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United  States 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    8o^^    CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18, 1947 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The    Chaplain.    Rev.    James    Shera 
Montgomery,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
*  prayer : 

Breathe  upon  us.  O  breath  of  God; 
fill  us  with  an  unshakable  conviction 
that  these  are  days  of  challenge.  Amid 
the  perplexities  of  a  changing  order,  let 
us  be  rid  of  all  devastating  influences, 
putting  the  privations  and  hunger  of  the 
world  above  selfishness,  for  there  can  be 
no  peace  nor  security  without  good  will 
among  individuals  and  among  nations. 
Pace  to  face  with  great  new  tasks,  give 
us  eyes  to  see,  that  in  Thy  light  we  may 
see  light;  make  us  loyal  and  true  to  those 
Immortal  verities  which  hold  our  Repub- 
lic as  the  sanctuary  of  human  rights 
and  the  ultimate  hope  of  man. 

Grant  blessings  of  wisdom  and  good 
health  upon  our  beloved  Speaker,  the 
leaders  and  all  Members,  that  by  our  de- 
cisions we  may  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  righteousness  of  free  government. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday.was  read  and  approved. 

ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CORRECTION  OF  ROLL  CALLS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  just  discovered  that  on  roll  calls  17 
and  18  I  was  recorded  as  not  voting.  I 
voted  "yea"  on  both  those  occasions.  I 
have  a  100-percent  record  In  answering 
roll  calls,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Record  so  state. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
;onsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  POTTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
Ission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
ECORD  and  include  therewith  a  radio 
.ddress. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  from  the 
World  Report  entitled  "Cause  of  French 
Hunger  Failure  of  Farm  Policy." 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  in  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  a 
letter  she  received  from  a  constituent. 

Mr.  ADCHINCLOSS  asked  and  was 
given  pe^^mission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  in- 
clude a  speech. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  asked  iind  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  RECORn  and  in- 
clude an  address  by  the  HonorEible  Rob- 
ert E.  Freer.  Comihissioner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

EPTECT  OP  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  F1X>PLE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whoever  is  for  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan,  or  anything  that  smacks  of  that 
plan,  Is  of  necessity  for  the  President's 
proposal  to  enslave  the  American  people, 
which  he  put  before  the  Congress  yes- 
terday. 

Pass  the  Marshall  plan  and  compliance 
with  the  President's  request  will  follow 
as  night  follows  day. 

With  ever-mounting  shortages  of  vi- 
tally needed  supplies  and  increasing 
prices,  caused  In  great  measure  by  giv- 
ing away  so  much  of  our  goods  ta  foreign 
countries,  the  carrying  out  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  would  inevitably  exaggerate 
these  evils.  These  forces — and  not  the 
Congress— would  determine  the  issue  of 
price  controls,  rationing,  and  regimenta- 
tion in  general. 

President  Truman  and  his  strategists 
know  this. 

Is  the  Republican  Party  going  to  per- 
mit itself  to  be  tricked  into  betraying  its 
pledge  to  the  country  to  save  the  Nation 
from  regimentation  by  supporting  the 
Marshall  plan? 

EFFECT  OP  REDUCTION  OP  WOOL  TARIFP 

Mr.  D-EWART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  esctend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  wa*  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
newspapers  inform  us  that  once  again 
the  administration's  free-traders  have 
sat  down  with  foreign  experts,  and  the 
western  wool  producer  loses  some  more 
of  his  market,  and  the  American  con- 
sumer gains  nothing.  Foreign  nations 
may.  when  and  if  they  see  fit,  remove  the 
Import  bans  which  now  keep  our  goods 


off  their  markets.    Once  again  we  learn 
that*reciprocity  Is  a  one-way  street. 

Wool  is  one  of  the  Items  on  which  the 
tariflf  is  to  be  cut  25  percent.  This  news 
leaked  some  time  ago.  We  learned  about 
It  from  Australia,  not  from  our  own  State 
Department,  when  the  world  price  of 
wool  increased  8»/2  cents,  exactly  the 
amount  of  our  tariflf  reduction.  The 
British  wool  organization  Is  no  free-trade 
outfit,  and  the  American  .consumer  is 
not  going  to  beneflt  by  one  penny  trom 
the  reduction  In  our  tariff. 

If  the  American  consumer  does  not 
benefit,  and  free  trade  is  not  promoted, 
what  Is  the  eflfect  of  this  wool  tariff 
reduction? 

First.  Wool  In  1946  provided  one-third 
of  all  the  duties  collected  by  the  United 
SUtes  Treasury.  $146,000,000.  On  ^at 
basis  the  reduction  In  tariflf  will  3ost 
our  Treasury  $25,550.000— money  which 
must  come  from  some  other  source. 

Second.  Wool  duties  provided  $10,650,- 
000  in  section  32,  funds  which  support 
many  farm  programs  and  agricultuial 
commodities.  Wool  has  never  received 
any  benefits  from  this  fund.  Now  the 
farm  programs  will  have  to  go  looking 
elsewhere  for  money. 

Third.  The  American  wool  Industry, 
one  of  the  keystones  of  our  agricultural 
economy,  will  suffer  another  set-back  In 
Its  fight  for  survival.  Wool  Is  a  vital 
strategic  material  which  we  need,  and  we 
must  have  an  adequate  domestic  supply. 
A  firm  tariff  is  essential  to  a  strong  Amer- 
ican wool  industry. 

To  sum  it  up,  the  free-traders  have 
not  helped  the  American  consumer,  they 
have  definitely  injured  the  American 
producer,  and  they  have  cost  our  Treas- 
ury a  great  source  of  income.  The  only 
winner  in  this  strange  game  is  the  low- 
cost  foreign  producer,  to  whom  our  State 
Department  has  handed  another  huge 
subsidy. 

EFFECT  OP  REDUCTION  OP  WOOL  TARIFF 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  wa.*?  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
cuts  announced  by  the  State  Department 
yesterday,  we  now  have  the  lowest  tariffs 
since  the  turn  of  the  centiuy.  The  live- 
stock industry  has  been  sacrificed  in 
order  to  close  the  bargain  with  the  14 
other  countries  at  Geneva.  Otherwise 
the  whole  negotiations  at  Geneva  would 
have  collapsed.  In  fact,  Australia  de- 
manded the  scalp  of  the  American  wo6l 
grower,  and  got  it. 
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The  wool  grower  Is  hit  the  worit 
The  tariff  on  raw  wool  has  been 
34  to  25  y2  cents  per  clean  pound, 
of  that  the  duty  on  woolens  and 
has  also  been  cut  25  percent.  -- 
Our  livestock  industry  is  the 
source  of  new  Income  in  the  Nation 
Invsstment  in  livestock  is  equa 
combined  investment  in  the 
automobile  injjustrie^'^^  ^hee  > 
try  has,beenj»-«^ad  way  sin^e 
Harbor.— <Jur    sheep    populat 
dropped  from  49.C00.000  head^ir 
32.000.000    head    in    1947 
5-year  period  before  the  war 
mestic  wo<rf  supplied  on  the 
pertent  of  the  wool  consumed 
country,  but  last  year  oiir  domestic 
supplied  only  20  percent  of  the 
sumed  in  the  United  States 
cannot  compete  with  the  low 
ducers  abroad.    And  so  the 
has  been  buying  our  domestic 
stock  piling  it  and  the  mills 
consuming  foreign  wool.    The 
of  the  wool  grower  was  so  bad 
gress  had  to  continue  the  wool- 
program   until   the  end   of 
Now.  if  the  wool  grower  could 
out  with  a  34-cent  tariff  on 
how  in  the  name  of Vommon 
he  make  out  with  a  25*2 
The  tariff  on  western  wool 
roughly,  about  16  cents  a  pourfd 
wool  comes  off  the  sheep's  bac  : 
the  25-percent  reduction  meanj 
4  cents  a  pound  in  the  grease 
ernment  has  a  stock  pile  of  ovei 
000  pounds  of  wool.    A  los^ 
per  pound  would  amount  to 
000.000.    An  additional  loss  co'* 
1947  and  1948  clips  will  amoun 
$30,000,000.  and  so  the  total  los 
of  the  reduction  of  the  tarif 
around  $50,000,000*    > 

The  reduction  In  the  tariff 
and  worsted  textiles  will 
the  wool  grower.    Labor  costs 
times  as  High  in  the  textile 
country  as  they  are  in  Englanc 
tariff  reduction  on  textiles 
long  nm.  mean  the  exportatic  a 
Tariffs  are  merely  an  equalize  ■ 
our  price  levels  and  the  rest  of 
As  far  as  the  wool  industry  is 
the  action  of  the  administratjon 
much   worse    an    already 
situation. 

The  treatment  accorded  the 
of  the  West  was  similar  but  nc 
as  that  handed  to  the  wool 
tariff  on  fresh,  chilled,  and 
and  veal  was  reduced  from  6 
^^  per  pound.    The  ouotas  on 
"^almost  doubled.     The  quota 
weighing  less  than  200  pound  ; 
was  increased  from   lOO.OCO 
head   per  year.     The  quota 
weighing  700  pounds  or  mor( 
was  increased  from  225.000 
head  per  year.    Our  cattle 
fore  the  war  was  66.000.000 
now  around  80,000.000  head 
abnormal  times.    When  we 
plus  of  cattle,  these  increased 
demoralize  oux  markets. 
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PRESIDENT  TRUMANS  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
read  a  telegram  from  a  York  business- 
man which  I  think  reflects  the  trend  of 
thought  of  every  farsighted  and  think- 
ing individual  in  this  country.  The  tele- 
gram reads  as  follows: 

After  reading  President  Truman's  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  yesterday  am  deeply 
concerned  about  ominous  threat  In  his  re- 
quest for  authority  to  apply  controls  at  hU 
option.  This  would  be  beginning  of  peace- 
time regimentation  and  the  ultimate  result 
U  Inevitable.  Guided  as  Mr.  Truman  Is  by 
a  radical  left-wing  element  It  Is  regretted 
that  he  Is  gullible  enough  to  lead  this  Nation 
Into  the  wilderness  for  sheer  political  ex- 
pediency. I  urge  you  use  your  office  with 
your  colleagues  to  keep  controls  out  of  our 
peacetime  government  and  apply  workable 
curbs  only  on  commodity  prices  where  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  cost-price  relationship 
Is  not  fair  excepting,  of  course,  prices  which 
are  splrallng  as  result  heavy  Government 
purchasing,  and  where  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  governs.  Now  Is  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  assert  itself. 

8.  E.  Laueb. 
President,  York  Corp. 

DEATH  OP  DR.  MARTIN  H.  REYMOND 
Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    feALL.      Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 
The,  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
•  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?         •  I 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  profound  sorrow  that 
I  'announce  the  death  of  a  distinguished 
American  of  my  area.  Dr.  Martin  H.  Rey- 
mond.  of  ffinghamton.  N.  Y.,  who  passed 
away  recently  on  a  visit  to  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Dr.  Reymond  was  well  known  as  an 
Industrial  engineer.  He  performed  out- 
standing service  for  various  shoe-manu- 
facturing concerns  in  the  Northeast  in 
the  capacity  of  production  consultant. 
He  was  an  expert  on  short  cuts  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  shoe-production  field  and 
had  made  notable  contributions  to  this 
special  line. 

Dr.  Reymond  was  also  an  economist 
and  at  the  ti6v^ofhis.death  was  director 
offthe  Sound  NatTonafPohcy  Association, 
an  organization  dedicated  to  fighting  in- 
flationary trends  in  our  economic  system. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  the  inflation- 
proof  and  depression  proof  dollar,  and 
had  advanced  a  well-thought-out  plan 
for  putting  this  into  effect. 

The  objective  of  his  final  visit  to  Wash- 
ington was  to  conduct  personally  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  to  get  congressional  ap- 
proval of  his  particular  course  of  action. 
Unfortunately  for  the  country,  he  was 
not  spared  for  this  important  mission. 
.  Dr.  Reymond.  I  may  add,  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.    He  gave  me  sage 


political,  as  well  as  economic,  advice,  and 
I  will  feel  his  loss  especially  in  the  trying 
months  ahead. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  principles  he 
Inaugurated  during  his  long  experience 
with  the  vital  subjects  of  economy  and 
good  government  will  be  taken  to  heart 
some  day  before  it  is  too  late  by  a  Nation 
now  apprehensive  and  fearful  over  the 
tragedies  of  inflation.  ^ 

EUROPEAN  OBSERVATIONS 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unariimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  this  summer  to  be  among 
the  traveling  Congressmen.  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  going  through  some  of  the 
areas  of  Europe  and  out  into  the  Near 
East.  It  was  at  only  one  point  that  we 
really  Joined  with  any  of  the  other  com- 
mittees. We  found.  ho\^ever.  the  record 
of  the  work  that  was  being  done  over 
there  by  our  various  committees  was 
good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  put  Into  the 
Record  today  something  of  what  I  heard 
on  every  side:  there  was  no  question  of 
the  purposes  of  our  traveling  Congress- 
men, all  of  them  were,  serious-minded,  , 
they  were  eager  to  learn  and  they  came 
with  rather  unusually  open  minds,  so  that 
the  record  we  have  made  as  a  body  in 
the  other  countries  this  year  is  one  that 
we  certainly  can  be  proud  of. .  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  record  that  today. 

THE  FORGOTTEN  MAN 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday the  President  of  the  United  States 
addressed  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  at 
which  time  he  delivered  a  most  amazing 
message.    I  use  the  term  "amazing"  be- 
cause he  in  effect  asked  for  legislation 
that  would  enable  him  to  regiment  the 
American  people.    True,  there  were  sev- 
eral  recommendations   that   I    can   go 
along  with— indeed,  that  I  consider  nec- 
gcsary — but  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  Pres- 
ident's program,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. In  toto.  it  would  put  the  American 
people  back  on  a  cereal  diet  such  as  we 
had  during  and  following  the  war,  when 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  buy  meats, 
poultry,  butter,  eggs,  and  mj.ny  otht^ 
necessities.    Incidentally,  the  President, 
very  convenieHtly  forgot  to  say  that  ft&-* 
himself  removed  many  of  the  jirice  con-  , 
trols  immediately  before  the  last  election.^ 
All  who  have  looked  into  the  reasons'* 
for  the  spiraling  prices  here  at  home 
understand  the  reasons  full  well. 

Under  the  New  Deal,  currency  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  around  five  billions  to  twenty-eight 
billions.    They  also  know  that  the  huge 
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money  credits  that  have  been  extended  to 
Europe  since  the  war-  are  also  largely 
responsible  because  such  credits  are 
spent  here  in  competition  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  the  very  things  we  also 
need. 

If  we. are  to  extend  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  billions  in  additional  creditsv  as 
the  President  proposes,  it  could  only  re- 
sult in  further  inflation  here  at  home, 
and  that  inflation  might  well  take  on 
proportions  that  would  endanger  our  en- 
tire economy.  I 

A  careful  reading  of  the  President's 
message  clearly  indicates  that  he  wants 
the  American  people  to  make  all  the  sac- 
rifices. Nowhere  did  he  so  much  as  sug- 
gest that  such  countries  as  are  appealing 
to  us  for  aid  get  off  their  30-  or  35-hour 
workweek  and  go  on  to  a  48-  or  even  60- 
hour  workweek.  The  President.  In  his 
message,  overlooked  a  splendid  oMwr- 
tunity  to  serve  notice  on  such  coumries 
as  are  begging  for  help  to  either  <ilg  coal 
or  freeze,  produce  or  go  without.  He 
should  have  told  them  bluntly  they  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  30-  and  35-hour 
workweeks. 

It  is  most  significant  that  all  ap{)eals 
for  aid  come  from  European  countries 
that  have  turned  socialist,  and  I  refer 
particularly  to  England.  France,  and 
Italy,  where  they  are  sitting  back  wait- 
ing for  us  to  rehabilitate  them. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Belgium  is  back  to  piiejvar  levels,  as  are 
Denmark  and  Norway,  and  we  are  told 
that  Holland  is  rapidly  rebuilding. 

Since  the  war  we  have  advanced  for 
rehabilitation  and  relief,  money,  mate- 
rial, and  credits  to  a  total  of  over  $20,- 
000.000,000.  How  much  more  can  we  give 
without  bleeding  ourselves  white;  and  if 
we  do  that,  who  will  there  be  to  give  us 
a  blood  transfusion? 

Last  year  we  exported  18.500,000  tons 
of  food  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$2,300,000,000.  These  exports  consisted 
of  611,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  445,000.- 
000  pounds  of  meat.  7,000,000  pounds  of 
butter,  and  40.000.000  pounds  of  oleo- 
margarine, and  yet  the  cry  from  the 
socialist  countries  is  for  yet  more  and 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress I  visited  a  number  of  cities  and 
villages  in  the  district  that  I  have  the 
,  honor  to  represent.  In  addition,  my 
travels  took  me  into  16  other  States. 
Wherever  I  went  people  were  asking  the 
;same  questions.    They  want  to  know : 

First.  Why  more  thought  is  not  being 
given  by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  the  needs  and  suffering  of  our  own 
indigent. 

Second.  Why  do  we  continue  to  export 
enormous  quantities  of  farm  machinery, 
cement,  lumber,  oil.  coal,  industrial 
equipment,  boxcars,  locomotives,  trucks 
and  automobiles,  and  other  Items  of 
which  there  is  a  very  critical  shortage 
in  this  country. 

Third.  The  general  demand  is  that 
future  relief  be  limited  to  the  next  har- 
vest, and  that  such  relief  be  administered 
by  Americans. 

There  are  many  other  questions  that 
they  are  asking,  which  space  will  not 
permit  of  my  mentioning  at  this  ti;    \ 
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They  strongly  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  to  place  the  futxire  welfare  of 
America  first.  They  are  apprehensive 
that  the  wheat  crop  in  the  Southwest 
will  be  far  below  normal  in  1948, ^hlch 
will  mean  a  serious  food  shortage  here 
at  home.  What,  if  anything,  is  the 
President  doing  about  that? 

Official  Washington  is  far  behind  the 
sest  of  the  country  in  Its  thinking,  and 
if  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
do  not  soon  wake  up  there  are  going  to  be 
a  lot  of  new  faces  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  SpeSE^.  I  took  the  fioor  to  speak 
for  the  forgotten  man — the  American 
citizen.  We  hftard  a  great  deal  about 
suffering  abroad  xn  the  President's  mes- 
sage of  yesterday),  but  mi^ny  were  dis- 
appointed that  hi  did  not  once  refer  to 
the  tragic  plight/of  the  Navajo  Inidjans, 
wards  of  Uncle/Sam.  who  are  dying  of 
hunger  and  disfease.  Neither  did  he  re- 
fer to  the  fact  that  in  Dallas.  Tex..  500 
children  are  uiiablp-4a  go  to  school  be- 
cause they  have  no  clothing.  Unfortu- 
inately.  that  deplorable  situation  Is  but 
>  one  of  thoasands.  Is  it  not  about  time, 
my  friends,  that  we  begin  thinking  about 
the  unfortunates  here  at  home  just  a 
little?  I  offer  that  as  a  suggestion  to 
the  bleeding  hearts  of  America  who 
weep  copious  tears  over  the  plight  of 
Europeans  and  Asiatics  but  remain  in- 
different to  the  woes  and  suffering  of 
the  underprivileged  here  at  home. 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tar 
Trudging  down  a  dusty  lane 
With  no  thought  of  future  pain' 
You're  oxir  one  and  onlj  bet 
To  absorb  the  national  debt. 

-    Little  man  with  cares  so  few, 
We've  a  lot  of  faith  In  you; 
Gviard  each  merry  whistled  tune, 
Tou  are  apt  to  need  It  soon. 
Have  your  fun  now  while  you  can; 
You  may  be  a  barefoot  man. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  BRADLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Los  Angeles  commemorating  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  set  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Poweshiek  County  (Iowa) 
Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  KEEFE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  address  delivered 
by  the  past  grand  exalted  ruler  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Onier  of  Elks. 

Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was  given 
Ijermission  to  extend  his  remaii:s  In  the 
Record  and  to  include  a  letter  from  a 
constituent. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  addre'tis  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  J.  P.  T.  O'Connor. 

Mr.  H:fiBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  address  delivered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  John 
Sullivan,  In  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 


Record  In  three  Instances:  to  include  in 
one  a  sermon  deliwred  by  Rev.  Cornelius 
Sherlock,  in  one  th  include  a  newspaper 
article  of  historic  value,  and  in  another 
to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rbcord. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  on  the 
distinguished  service  rendered  to  the 
United  States  by  the  late  Governor 
^If^ant. 

Mr.  8MATHERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  address  delivered 
by  Franklin  Rooosevelt,  Jr. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Admiral  Halsey  at 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoLiFiELD)  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarl^  in  the 
Rkcosd  and  include  two  newspaper 
articles. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  a*ed  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  a  letter. 

Mr.  DEANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  today,  follow- 
ing any  special  orders  heretofore  entered, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
fOi  15  minutes.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ifi 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  THREE-POINT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlwnan  frwn 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  President  gave  us 
a  10-poInt  program.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  Is  in  keeping  or  not.  but  I 
would  surely  like  to  give  the  President  a 
three-point  program.  The  first  part*  of 
my  program  would  be  for  him  to  get  rid 
fof  Mr.  Luckman  as  quickly  as  he  can  if 
he. really  expects  to  carry  out  what  he 
talked  to  us  about  yesterday.  I  do  not 
think  we  in  this  country  need  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  foreign  vegetable  oil  in- 
terest nmning  any  United  States  food 
program.  No.  2  is  that  it  is  about  time 
that  this  administration  follow  the  law 
before  they  come  in  here  asking  for  more 
laws  and  more  power.  I  refer  to  the 
Steagall  amendment  and  the  La  Follette- 
Taft  amendment  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Extension  Act  of  1944. 
The  90  percent  of  parity  of  chicken  to- 
day is  24.48  cents  a  pound.  Anyone  can 
read  it  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Agricultural  Prices.  It  is 
published  every  month.  This  adminis- 
tration Is  allowing  chickens  to  sell  for  16 
cents  a  pound  in  Wisconsin,  and  less  In 
many  other  States.    The  poultry  people 
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tre  being  "bushed"  out  of  4  to  8 
pound  on  chicken  this  very  hour 
I  want  to  ask  that  the  Presiden 
time  give  a  little  recognition  to 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  to 
organizations,  if  he  is  really  int 
food.    I  also  hope  that  he  takes 
litical  New  Deal   economists 
them  on  the  side  line  forever  and 
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Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hou  ie  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje  :tion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlema*  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Blr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker  ant  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  greetmgs.  I  Km  glad 
to  see  you  all  here  from  your  iep  weeks 
spent  at  your  homes. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in 
that  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
North  Carolina  fMr.  Dotjghton 
there,  and  the  Conunittee  on  W|ays 
Means,  a  wise,  judicious,  and 
committee  of  the  House  of  Repte 
tives.  has  always  had  the  priA 
determining  in  what  manner  w 
coimtry  should  secure  the  rev 
finance  the  affairs  of  this 
However,  in  the  last  15  years, 
New  Deal,  the  tariffs  of  this 
were  turned  over  to  the  State 
ment  and  taken  out  of  the  hands 
great  Committee  on  Ways  anc 
That  was  a  dreadful  shame  and 
trophe  as  far  as  America  is 
,It  should  be  placed  in  the 
-  'hands  again  for  the  good  of  the 
If  you  will  refer  to  the  as 
made  in  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
cently,  you  will  find  that  the 
many  Items  coming  into  this 
were  reduced.    I  assure  you 
5  years  you  will  be  sorry  for 
you  see  the  laborers  of  this 
ting  on  the  side  lines  and  the 
.   that  are  manufactured  in  foreijtn 

tries  coming  in  here  to 
-•manufactured  by  our  American 
men.    The  workmen  in  forei 
tries  are  paid  one-fourth  or 
what   our  "American   workmen 
That  day  is  coming  just  as  su  e 
sun  will  rise  tomorrow,  and 
Deal  Congress  of  the  United  S 
be  blamed  because  it  put  that 
the    hands   of   the   State   D 
•  Oh.  what  a  grave  error. 

Another  thing  that  happenec 
week  was  that  Mr.  Luckman 
the  breweries  of  this  country 
to  permit  them  to  make  liquor 
to   conserve    foodstuffs — a 
Yet  liquors  are  being  permitljed 
brought  in  from  foreign  countr 
■  are  operating  on  the  wheat  we 
Ing  over  there.    Wheat  as  gifts 
Ity  to  sustain  life,  used  for 
of  hquor.  while  our  breweries  ajre  closed. 
Not  very  consistent.    Further   the  tar 
iffs  on  those  liquors  have  bei  n  cut-50 
percent  by  the  State  Dcpartme  at 

We  will  be  importing  liquor 
duced  tariff,  putting  our  workers 
jobs,  and  using  important 
should    be    used    as    foods, 
passed  a  law  at  the  last  session 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  buy 
all  wools  at  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  wools  to  aid  the  American  farmer, 
yet  the  State  Department  reduced  the 
tariff  on  wools  and  wool  products  25  per- 
cent— not  a  very  wise  thing  for  America. 
Also  the  Congress  passed  laws  to  guar- 
antee price  for  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and 
magnesium,  and  the  State  Department 
cut  the  tariffs  on  these  items.  Does  it 
make  sense  for  our  country?  I  say  "No." 
We  will  live  to  regret  it  only  too  soon. 
Many  things  happen  that  should  not 
happen.  ] 

THE  LATE  IRA  CLIFTON  COPLEY 
Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Dli- 
nois? 
'rtiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
becomes  my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the 
House  the  death  on  November  2, 1947,  of 
Col.  Ira  Clifton  Copley,  formerly  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  Eleventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois. 

Congressman  Copley's  service  in  this 
House  was  for  12  years — from  1911  to 
1923 — Sixty-second  to  Sixty-seveq,th 
Congresses,  inclusive.  There  remains  in 
this  Congress  one  Member  who  came 'to 
this  legislative  body  at  the  same  time  as 
did  Congressman  Copley.  He  and  Colo- 
nel Copley,  though. of  opposite  political 
faiths,  early  appraised  and  respected  the 
capabilities  of  each  other.  Both  were 
experts  in  the  field  of  revenue  and  taxa- 
tion. Fitness  brought  them  together  as 
members  of  the  important  Committee^on 
Ways  and  Means.  At  the  tim^of  Colo- 
nel Copley's  retirement  from  Congress  he 
was  third  ranking  Republican  member  of 
that  committee.  Had  he  remained,  he 
would  have  become  its  chairman.  The 
other  gentleman,  Hon.  Robert  L.  Dough- 
ton,  of  North  Carolina,  did  remain  and 
for  several  terms  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  his  country  as  chairman  of  that 
important  committee. 

Congressman  Copley  was  a  successful 
businessman.     He  started  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  and  worked  his  way.  rung  by 
rung.  t»^he  top.    At  the  time  of  his  serv- 
ice in  Congress  he  was  president  of  an 
expanding  public  utility  corporation  of 
northern  Illinois.    Later  he  severed  his 
utility  connections  and  entered  the  field 
of  journalism.    At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Copley  Press,  a  newspaper  syndicate  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  17  progres- 
sive, up^o-date  daily  newspapers  in  Illi- 
nois   and    California.    He    was    widely 
known  for  his  business  acumen,  his  sound 
judgment,   his    widespread    and   varied 
philanthrophies,  and  his  adherence  to 
American  traditions.    As  Congressman. 
he  believed  in  the  principle  of  protective 
tariffs.    He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of 
strong  national  defense.    He  supported 
the  League  of  Nations.    He  Introduced 
the  first  anti-child-labor  measure  and 
the  first  mother's  pension  bill. 

As  a  journalist,  the  tremendous  influ- 
ence he  exerted  was  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. He  summarized  his  views  in  an  in- 
terview in  Jvme  of  1946  when  he  said. 
"I  have  but  one  general  policy  for  all  my 


papers.    It  is  simply.  'Play  the  game  on 
the   square.'     We   absolutely   have    no 
political  axes  to  grind.    Not  one  of  my 
papers  has  ever  asked  a  thing  of  a  pub-    - 
lie  official." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Colonel  Copley's  activities 
have  come  to  an  end.  His  successful 
career  must  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
youth  of  a  free  nation.  America  is 
richer  because  he  hved. 

■    EXTENSION  OF  REMARK8| 

Mr.  RAMEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  from  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  of 
August  1947.  r 

EUROPEAN   ROYALTY   AND  AMERICAN 
CHARITY 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froin  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection.  1 

Mr.  RAMEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
speech  I  heard  on  my  arrival  in  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  was  delivered 
by  the  gentleman  who  is  now  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
In  that  speech  he  recited  the  si  ory  told 
by  Trotsky  of  the  Russian  noblewoman 
who  went  to  the  theater  one  evening 
when  it  was  20  degrees  below  zero  and 
wept  copious  tears  for  the  heroine  in  the 
play  while  she  left  her  coachman  outside 
who  froze  to  death.    We  have  heard  over 
the  radio  and  in  the  press  about  the 
English  noblewoman  who  received  over 
$2,000,000  worth  of  jewels  as  a  wedding 
gift.    That  is  happening  while  they  send 
out  appeals  to  us  to  send  them  a  great 
many  things,  which  we  have  been  willing 
to  do  and  have  done.    I  wonder — I  won- 
der about  these  appeals  when  the  no- 
bility there  have  jewels  and  great  riches, 
while  little  girls  and  boys  in  ttis  coun- 
try   are    going    to    do    without    their 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners  in 
order  to  send  things  to  them  voluntarily. 
Hundreds  of  our  children  are  going  with- 
out winter  coats  to  send  to  the.r  people 
food  and  clothes.    Every  citizen  has  vol- 
untarily contributed. 

The  United  States  of  America  spells 
charity  in  action.  Yes,  the  United  States 
of  America  pays  and  pays  and  pays 
while  the  royalty  of  the  Old  World  plays 
and  plays  and  plays. 

RoyaUy  of  the  Old  World,  why  will 
you  not  give  up  your  vanity,  yoiu:  pleas- 
ure, and  only  give  to  your  own  who  need 
as  we  give  of  our  own  to  you? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK3 

Mr.  DONDERO  asked  and  )»as  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  asked  and  v/as  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

european  aid  and  our  financial 
situation 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  constant  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Simday  the  people  of  my 
community  gathered  clothes  to  be  sent 
forward  against  the  European  winter. 

What  the  people  of  my  little  part  of 
America,  and  of  yours,  are  doing  in  their 
homco,  they  want  us  to  do  on  the  Hill — 
face  to  face  with  human  misery,  we  are 
Indeed  our  brother'is  keeper. 

Stopgap  aid  is  a  challenge  to  share 
our  goods,  a  cliaritable  must. 

The  larger  program,  the  chance  that 
we  can  help  to  put  Europe  on  a  self -sup- 
porting basis  is,  as  Secretary  Marshall 
concedes,  not  a  guaranteed  certainty. 
All  the  goods  we  promise  cannot  be 
bought  with  the  money  we  vote  unless 
we  have  money  which  will  stay  hitched. 
We  must  give  money  a  fixed  meaning  in 
men's  minds. 

We  ought  to  stait  with  the  United 
States  Treasury,  put  our  gold  behind  our 
paper,  and  stop  our  own  dollars  from 
dying  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  a  month. 

The  way  to  easier  living  is  to  get  our 
money  to  stand  still  as  we  pay  our  bills 
with  it. 

EUROPEAN  AID 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ikfr.  VURSEIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
It  Is  evident  that  the  Congress  during 
this  special  session  and  in  the  session  to 
come  is  faced  and  will  be  faced  with 
problems  of  great  import  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  We  shall  be  called 
upon,  as'you  know,  to  appropriate  some 
money  for  immediate  interim  or  emer- 
gency relief  for  the  European  countries. 
Later  on  we  will  be  asked  to  go  much, 
much  further.  If  I  should  give  a  word  of 
advice,  I  would  suggest  that  inasmuch  as 
a  great  many  Members  of  Congress  have 
gone  to  Europe  with  special  committees 
and  made  studies  that  the  Congress  may 
be  able  to  get  some  information  from 
some  or  perhaps  all  of  the  Members  who 
had  that  opportunity. 

I  think  we  should  approach  this  mat- 
ter and  weigh  it  with  great  consideration, 
because  of  the  impact  it  will  have  not 
OTJy  on  the  world,  but  particularly  the 
Impact  It  will  have  on  our  own  Nation. 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  no  time  for  head- 
line hunters.  This  Is  no  time  to  over- 
play the  picture  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  will  require  sound  thinking,  and  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  ability  of  our 
own  country  to  supply  the  things  that 
are  needed  in  other  countries.  We  had 
better  approach  these  problems  with  a 
minimum  of  hysteria  and  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  soimd  judgment,  taking  into 
consideration  the  whole  picture  as  it  af- 
fects this  country. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Vursell]  has 
expired. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Spieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revisE-  and  extend 
the  remarks  which  I  expect  to  make  later 
In  the  day,  immediately  after  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  :rom  Illinois 

[Mr.   DiRKSEN]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Hoffman]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CEMENT  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Miclii- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  will  continue,  as  it  always  has  to 
be  tharitable  and  to  extend  aid  to  all 
needy  people  wherever  Jthey  may  be. 

I^ermit  me  to  call  attention  to  a  situa- 
tion which  exists  in  my  district,  at 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  Forty  veterans 
have  organized  a  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  homes  for  their  fam- 
ilies. They  intend  to  do  this  without  any 
aid  from  local.  State,  or  Federal 
governments.  They  have  members  who 
are  caipenters,  blacksmitlis.  plasterers, 
plumbers,  and  electricians.  They  will  do 
the  work  of  building  these  houses  if  they 
can  get  material.  All  they  ask  is  an  op- 
portunity to  buy,  with  their  own  money, 
the  materials  which  are  necessary  to  con- 
struct these  homes.  Now,  if  that  is  not 
the  American  way,  I  do  not.  know  what 
would  be. 

But  here  Is  what  they  rar  up  against, 
and  they  have  asked  me  to  help  them  and 
I  am  asking  434  of  you  Members  of  this 
Congress  to  help  me  do  It.  They  want 
to  buy  some  cement  and  they  cannot  get 
it.  Cement  is  being  exported.  They  are 
asking  me  to  try  to  get  it  for  them.  They 
want  to  buy  it.  They  want  to  pay  the 
market  price  for  It.  If  any  of  you  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  so  anxious  to  aid  the 
suffering  in  other  lands,  will  help  these 
veterans  get  a  little  cement  so  they  can 
finish  these  houses,  I  know  i;hese  veter- 
ans will  appreciate  your  help.  If  you 
think  those  who  fought  to  v/in  the  war 
should  have  a  house  to  shelter  them  be- 
fore/the cement  goes  into  construction 
abroad,  then  help  me  get  it  foj-  these  vet- 
erans. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

CONI^VATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr^ELCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  therewiti  a  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Welch]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Important  functions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  of 
ReiM-esentatlves.  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, is  the  progressive  development  of  a 


continuing  policy  to  conserve  the  natiiral 
resources  of  the  United  States  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage.  Our  na- 
tional defense  and  our  whole  economy 
rests  squarely  upon  the  proper  utiliaation 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
Every  thinking  American  must  recognize 
this  fact. 

At  the  1947  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  held  in  San 
Francisco,  that  great  organization  of 
American  working  men  and  women 
unanimously  adopted  Resolution  190 
dealing  with  this  question.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  it  here- 
with: 

Whereas  there  is  an  imperative  necessity  xo 
conserve  tbis  Nation's  fast  diminishing  natu- 
ral resources,  which  are  Urgely  in  the   11 
I  Western  States;  and 

Whereas  at  the  present  time  there  is  being 
cut  yearly  one  and  one-half  times  more  tim- 
ber than  is  being  replaced  by  natural  growth 
(last  year  over  1,OJO.OOO.OOO  board  feet  of 
lumber  was  shipped  out  of  this  country. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  timber  cut  in  the 
State  of  Washington  was  shipped  out  of  the 
United  States);  and 

Whereas  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  it  will 
be  only  i  matter  of  limited  years  until  the 
entire  United  States  will  be  as  completely 
denuded  of  its  forests  as  arc  the  great 
onetime  lumber-producing  States  of  Micb- 
igan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,.  Unless  we 
follow  the  wise  policy  of  Belgiuin,  Norway. 
Sweden,  and  Germany  in  the  removal  of -trees 
on  a  sustained -yield  basis  with  compxUsory 
refcffestation;  and 

Whereas  bUls  are  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress authorizing  private  interests  to  cut 
trees  in  our  national  parks,  and  these  pri- 
vate interests  are  today  slaughtering  and 
slashing  our  redwood  forests  (these  giants  of 
the  forest  are  known  only  to  certain  sections 
of  California.  They  are  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est living  things  in  the  world.  They  were 
there  when  Moses  was  a  baby  iu  the  bul- 
rushes and  when  the  Saviour  was  carrying 
His  cross  up  Calvary  Hill.  These  historical 
facts,  however,  have  no  appeal  to  those  who, 
if  permitted,  would  destroy  the  remaining 
forests  of  this  country);  and 

Whereas  oil  and  electrical  energv  are  two 
of  the  greatest  assets  in  our  national  economy 
and  our  national  defense,  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  estimates  that  the  oil  re- 
serves— the  known  petroleum  deposits  in  the  ' 
United  States — at  the  end  of  1946  amounted 
to  slightly  over  20.000.000,OCO  barrels  of  crude 
oil.  Consumption  is  now  at  the  rate  of 
1.750.000.000  barrels  per  year,  which  means 
our  known  reserves  will  be  exhaiisted  In  12 
years;  that  regar^Uess  of  this  alarming  situa- 
tion, and  according  to  the  Department  of 
Ccxnmerce,  Office  of  International  Trade, 
there  was  shipped  out  of  this  country  duroig 
the  months  of  January.  February,  and  March 
1947.  35.012.347  barrels  of  crude  petroleum! 
gasoline,  and  other  petroleum  products 
Rtmnlng  at  this  rate,  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
we  will  have  shipped  apivoximately  140,000.- 
000  barrels  of  irreplaceable  crude  petroleum 
produ<!ts  out  of  the  United  Sutes;  and 

Whereas  hydroelectric  power  is  inexhaust- 
ible, every  reclamation  project  developing  / 
hydroelectric  p>ower  conserves  Just  that  much 
of  our  oil  reserves  for  fuiure  use.  Money  ad- 
Tan«ed  by  the  Federal  Gov«mm«it  for  Irri- 
gation and  conserratlan  projects  from  which 
hydroelectric  power  can  be  develcpsd  is  not 
a  Government  sulisldy  but  an  Investment  in 
the  future  of  America,  nea.*ly  every  <^<iiiitf  of 
which  must  be  paid  back;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  honest  objection  to  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  povrer  by  prlvats 
capital;  on  the  other  hand,  private  .power 
interests  have  no  moral  or  proper  right  to 
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tnterfcre  wJth  public  development 
electric-power  projects  beyond  thel- 
or  with  Infant  projects  which  are  " 
nomlcally  feasible  by  Government 
tlon;  and 

Whereas  the  natural  resources  of 
belong  to  the  Nation,  our  nstlonal 
and  peacetime  economy  depend  upAi 
The  great  Central  Valley  In  the  State 
fomla  conuins  an  area  as  large  as  t 
State  of  Michigan.     Thousands  of 
this  valley  containing  some  of   the 
land  In  the  world  was  fast  being 
due  to  lack  of  water  and  salt-water 
tion.    The   Federal   Government 
nearly   t20O,0CO.0OO   in.  the   constru 
great  storage  dams,  power  pl^ts.  ar 
to  conserve  this  great  national  asset 
a  minor  part  of  which  will  be  returm 
Government  through  the  sale  of  w 
power:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American 
Labor.  In  convention  assembled.  Is 
ably  opposed  to  the  ultimate 
thp   Nation's   natural   resources; 
further 

Resolixd.  That  we  favor  the  com 
development  and  completion  of  th 
Valley  project  and  Its  multiple-pur 
tures.  including  hydroelectric  powe  r.  irriga- 
tion, and  conservation,  at  the  earlles^  possible 
time. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.    EBERHARTER    asked 
granted  permission  to  extend  his 
in  the  Record  and  include  an 
from  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was 
permission  to  extend  his  remar 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  inselt 
torial.  - 

iNFLATKMt  OF  TH8 

Mr.   JIANKIN.    Mr.    Speakei 
unanimous  consent  to  address 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and 
remarks   and   include   some 
statements  from  the  President 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f 
slssippi? 

There  was  no  oblectlon. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  useless  to  talk  about  control! 
tlon  by  fixing  prices  or  the  rat 
purchases  as  it  would  be  to 
an  empty  barrel  by  pouring 
the  bunghole  with  both  ends 
out. 

Inflation  in  prices  comes 
flation  of  the  currency. 

Prices  in  a  free  economy  are 
by  two  things :  The  volume  of 
currency  multiplied  by  the  v 
circulation.     Today,  with 
five  times  as  much  money  in  c 
as  we  had  in  1930 — more  than 
as  much,  for  on  August  31,  193 
only   $4,553,000,000   in  circula 
with  the  present  rapid  velocity 
culation.  you  may  expect  prices 
If  you  undertake  to  regulate  it 
fixing  law.  or  by  rationing  pure 
are  simply  going  to  drive 
Into  the  black  market,  as  they 
driven  into  the  black  market  i 
Europe. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friends 
that  not  a  single  candidate  for 
on  the  Republican  side  has 
tloned  this  question;  I  am  so 
that  the  leaders  on  neither  > 
House  have  mentioned  it.    Bu 
are  in  inflation  of  prices 
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inflation  of  the  currency  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Wilifred  I.  King,  a 
noted  economist.*this  morning  pointed 
out  one  of  two  ways  to  cure  inflation. 
One  was  to  raise  the  rediscount  rate  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
other  would  be  for  Congress  to  take  back 
its  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof. 

I  have  before  me  two  Treasury  state- 
ments, one  dated  October  31.  1937;  the 
other  dated  September  30,  1947,  the  last 
one  that  was  issued.    According  to  the 
statement  of  October  31.  1937,  at  that 
time  we  had  $6.555.000,0C0  in  circulation. 
On  September  30  of  this  year  we  had 
$28,567,000,000  in  circulation,  and  it  had 
increased  over  $400,000,000  since  July  31. 
This- is  the  responsibility  of  Congress: 
If  the  Congress  Is  going  to  st(^  inflation, 
it  is  going  to  have  to  take  back  the  power 
to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof  or  assume  some  control  over  in- 
flation through  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, or  else  the  Federal  Rsserve  System. 
Is  going  to  have  to  raise  the  rediscount 
rate,  as  it  did  in  the  twenties,  and  there- 
by check  this  inflation  of  the  currency. 
As  long  as  it  goes  on.  prices  are  going 
to  continue  to  rise. 

I  say  it  is, time  for  the  Congress  to 
take  back  the  power  vested  in  it  by  the 
Constitution  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof  and  stop  this  inflation 
of  the  currency  now,  without  attempting 
to  further  regiment  the  American  people 
by  flxing  prices  or  rationing  purchases. 

ECONOMIC  BUNGLlNa 
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Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENDER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  espe- 
cially address  my  remarks  to  the  Repub- 
hcan  side  of  the  House.    This  morning  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  newsstand  I  ob- 
served a  good  many  headlines  reporting 
President  Truman's  speech,  which  he  de- 
livered in  this  Chamber  yesterday.    The 
outstanding    headline    was  eone    which 
read.  "Truman  Puts  GOP  on  Spot."  so  I 
bought  the  paper,  and  here  it  is. .  How  do 
you  Republicans  like  it?    A  goodly  num- 
ber of  you  have  been  going  along  with 
Mr.  Truman's  foreign  policy,  and  some  of 
you  have  even  gone  along  with  him  in 
some  of  his  domestic  planning.    I  con- 
fess that  I  have  been  guilty  of  doing  ex^:^ 
actly  that  myself;  however,  on  very  rare 
occasions.   What  are  we  doing  about  giv- 
ing the  people  the  facts  as  to  wl^  is  re- 
sponsible for  what  has  been  happening 
here  and  throughout  the  world  during 
the  past  16  years?    You  know  the  Re- 
publicans  have  not   been  running   the 
show.    We  have  not  been  in  the  driver's 
seat  except  in  a  horrible  sort  of  way  in 
the  Eightieth  Congress.    We  have  had  a 
comfortable  majority  in  the  House  and 
a  majority  of  only  two  or  three  in  the 
other  body.     Incidentally.  I  think  that 
Bob  Taft  has  been   doing   a   perfectly 
magnificent  job  in  the  other  body  with 
his  majority  of  two  or  three,  especially 
since  he  has  had  a  number  of  10-percent 
Republicans  included  in  the  majority. 


Have  the  Republitans  been  on  tfie  ball 
in  telling  the  country  that  it  was  Mr. 
Truman  who  abolished  controls  2  or  3 
weeks  before  the  last  congressional  elec- 
tion?   Our  good  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  John  McCor- 
M.fCK,  begged  the  President  to  do  away 
with  controls  on  foodstuffs  a  month  be- 
fore election,  but  we  Republicans  have 
permitted   the   Democrats   te    sell    the 
country  a  bill  of  good?  that  the  Republi- 
cans were  responsible  for  controls  being 
removed.    You  know  that  Tnunan  and 
his    party    are    responsible    for    high 
prices— «that    they    are    responsible    for 
bungling  not  only  in  our  domestic  econ- 
omy but  in  our  foreign  policy  as  well. 
They  are  trying  to  shift  it  off  on  to  us. 
and  if  we  permit  them  to  get  away  with 
it  we  are  a  bunch  of  saps.    It  is  about 
time  that  somebody  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  truth  about  who  is  run- 
ning the  Government,  who  is  Responsible 
for  inflation,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  turning  over  practically  all  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  Communists.    Did  the  Re- 
publicans turn  Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 
Yugoslavia,  a  part  of  Germany,  and  the 
fialkan  States  over  to  Russia?    Were  the 
Republicans  at  Yalta,  Potsdam,  and  at 
Tehran?    And  did  the  Republicans  make 
the  secret  agreements  with  Stalin?     Is 
not  it  possible  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  be  a  defender  of  the  Constitution  and 
not  convict  himself  of  isolationism?    Are 
we  going  to  permit  these  labels  to  be 
pinned  on  us? 

There  was  a  decidedly  political  aura 
about  Mr.  Truman's  message  yesterday. 
He  knows  very  well  that  no  such  program 
of  peacetime  controls  as  he  proposed  will 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Truman 
is  less  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation  than  he  is  in  getting  on  the 
record  a  political  platform  on  which  he 
will  run  for  reelection.  Except  for  its 
trimmings,  the  Truman  message  was  a 
partisan  document  which  sought  to  shift 
the  responsibility  for  inflation  from  the 
bungling  pwlicies  of  the  administration 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Republicans,,  If 
Mr.  Truman  is  really  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country  he 
will  get  down  to  the  serious  business  of 
building  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
whole  direction  of  the  Truman  foreign 
policy  is  one  which  promotes  continued 
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inflation  at  home  and  instability  and  un- 
-Trest  abroad. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     ' 

Mr.  POOTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  and  include  an  ad- 
dress he  delivered  at  an  Armistice  Day 
program  of  New  Haven  Post,  No.  86. 
CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  « 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.!  One  hundred  and 
sixty-four  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


\ 


•Rie  Clert  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


(Roll  No.  135] 

Allen,  m. 

Grant.  Ala. 

O'Konski 

Beall 

Earless.  Arts 

OToole 

Bloom 

Harrison 

Owens 

Bolton 

Hart 

Pfelfer 

Brooks 

Havenner 

"  Phillips,  Caltf 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hays 

Pouleon 

Buchanan 

■  Hendricka 

PoweU 

Buckley 

Hinshaw 

Price,  m. 

Bulwinkle 

Hobbs 

Rabin 

Byrne.  N.  T. 

Jackson.  Oallf. 

Reed.  N.  T. 

Cannon 

Kelley 

Rizley 

Carroll 

Kersten.  Wis. 

Rockwell 

Cllppinger 

KUday 

Rooney 

Corbett 

King 

Sabath 

Courtney 

Klrwan 

Scoblick 

Curtis 

I,ea 

Slkes 

Dawson.  111. 

Lewis       ■ 

8mith  Kans. 

Dingell 

Ludlow 

Spence 

Domengeaux 

Lynch 

Thomas.  N.  J. 

Elliott 

Mack 

Thomas.  Tex. 

Pemandes 

Mansfield 

Towe 

Fletcher 

Marcantonlo 

Vorys 

Pogarty 

Meade.  Md. 

Weichel 

Fulton 

Murray,  Tenn 

Wood 

Gallagher 

NorMad 

Touncblbod 

Gillie 

Norton 

Granger 

O'Brien 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  roll  call,  347 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.    CHENOWETH    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
include  -an  article  from  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain. 

Mr.  BONNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  address  made  by 
Dr.  I.  Beverly  Lake,  professor  of  law. 
Wake  Forest  College.  Wake  Forest,  N.  C, 
the  occasion  being  Armistice  Day  exer- 
cises in  Mr.  Bonner's  home  town  of 
Washington,  N.  C. 

Mr.  VURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  in- 
clude an  article  in  reference  to  the  Marine 
Corps  anniversary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

REPORT  ON  THE  WORK  OP  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row marks  the  anniversary  of  an  event 
that  probably  will  not  be  heralded  very 
much  in  the  country.  At  least  it  never 
has  been.  It  is  the  eighty-fourth  anni- 
versary of  a  speech.  It  was  a  very  short 
speech.  It  was  delivered  by  a  very  dis- 
tinguished son  of  my  native  State.  I 
refer  to  the  Gettysburg  Address.  It  was 
on  the  19th  of  November  1863.  in  the  blue 
haze  of  Gettysburg  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln stated  a  fact,  raised  a  question,  and 
expressed  a  hope.  The  fact  he  uttered 
was  that  this  was  a  Nation  conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  equality.  The 
question  he  asked  was  whether  a  nation 
so  conceived  could  endure.  The  hope  he 
uttered  was  that  we  might  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom.  He  was  a  great  apostle 
of  freedom.    I  say  frankly  that  freedom 


has  become  a  fetish  and  a  faith  with  me. 
which  transcends  all  else. 

I  have  listened  to  the  speeches  this 
afternoon  with  respect  to  our  responsi- 
bility in  the  foreign  field.    I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  yardsticks  that  have  been 
expressed  as  worthy  of  application.    I 
have  only  one  yardstick,  and  I  think  it  Is 
an  infallible  one.    It  is  the  yardstick  of 
my  own  conscience,  and  with  that  con- 
science I  went  abroad  this  summer,  not 
that  I  wanted  to  go,  but  in  the  belief  that 
perhaps  I  could  serve  the  cause  of  free- 
dom.   When  my  good  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Andrews], 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, first  aocosted  me  about  going 
abroad,  my  answer  was  "No."    I  had  been 
abroad  for  a  hundred  days  in  1945.    It 
is  not  easy  work,  I  sissiu^  you;  it  is  not 
a  Junket,   I  assure   you.    It   was   well 
among  the  hardest  work  I  had  ever  done, 
and  it  proved  so  in  1947.    But  at  long 
last  I  did  agree  to  go  stbroad  as  the  senior 
member  of  the  Joint  special  committee 
of  this  House,  consisting  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Conunittee. 
May  I  say  to  you  that  they  worked  dili- 
gently and  earnestly  at  the  job.    I  went 
under  the  condition  that  I  could  leave 
the  committee  at  Vienna  and  return  to 
Germany  for  more  intensive  work,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  Germany  was  the  key  to 
revival  In  Europe. 

On  the  day  that  we  landed  in  Austria, 
my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gavin],  for  whom  I 
share  such  a  fond  affection,  asked:  "Do 
we  get  any  rest  at  all?"  I  said,  "Yes, 
tomorrow  you  will  get  a  rest."  But  I 
assure  the  Members  of  the  House  and  I 
assure  the  country  that  the  Members 
labored  earnestly  and  diligently  in  order 
to  get  the  story,  in  order  to  get  the  foun- 
dation and  the  background  upon  which 
to  predicate  their  judgments  when  we 
should  be  confronted  with  the  policies 
and  the  problems  that  now  beset  us.  So, 
today,  I  feel  privileged  for  the  oppor- 
tunity in  a  free  country  to  tell  my  story. 
It  is  based  on  more  than  a  month  of  con- 
tinuous study  and  observation  in  Ger- 
many. In  addition  I  spent  a  week  in 
England. 

In  Grermany  and  Austria  I  conferred 
with  our  military  and  civilian  leaders, 
British  military  and  civilian  leaders, 
German  officials  including  Minister- 
Presidents  and  cabinet  members,  busi- 
nessmen large  and  small,  labor  leaders, 
coal  miners,  steel  workers,  children, 
housewives,  members  of  the  clergy,  and 
everyone  from  whom  I  might  derive  a 
point  of  view. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  that  I  did 
have  the  benefit  of  language.  In  1919  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  with  the  army  of 
occupation  in  Germany  as  a  part  of  mili- 
tary intelligence  for  8  months.  I  devel- 
oped some  knowledge  of  the  economics 
and  geography  of  the  country  and  also 
some  fundamental  knowledge^f  the  lan- 
guage. As  a  consequence,  there  was  an 
owwrtimlty  to  visit  with  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  get  a  first-hand  story. 
We  are  doing  the  thing  we  did  before. 
We  have  won  a  war  and  are  losing  the 
peace.  God  grant  that  it  is  not  irre- 
trievably lost. 


The  war  which  we  waged  had  a  pur- 
pose. It  was  a  moral  purpose.  It  was 
morally  wrong  for  dictators  to  trample 
peaceful  people  in  the  dust.  It  was 
morally  wrong  to  outrage  human  de- 
cency. It  was  morally  wrong  to  make  a 
mockery  of  human  dignity  and  to  enslave 
millions.  It  was  morally  yrrong  to 
despoil  freedom.  It  was  morally  wrong 
to  fill  the  whole  world  with  an  overibne 
of  morbid  fear. 

Had  there  been  no  Pearl  Harbor  we 
would  doubtless  still  have  gone  to  war  at 
long  last.  The  moral  issue  was  simply 
too  clear  and  too  inescapable  for  decent 
people.  It  was  inevitable  that  we  should 
roll  back  that  very  evil  thing  for  which 
Hitler  stood  and  give  humble  people  a 
chance  to  live  and  move  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  with  at  least  a  reason- 
able security  from  fear. 

For  that  we  fought,  we  scraped,  we 
skimped,  we  fretted,  and  we  sacrificed. 
For  that  we  sent  hundreds  of  tho^isands 
of  young  men  to  death.  For  that  we  dis-  ".' 
located  our  country,  we  accepted  controls, 
and  we  went  deeply  into  debt.  For  that 
we  inherited  the  bitter  and  tmhappy  af- 
termath of  war  in  the  form  of  the  prob- 
lems which  now  beset  us  and  the  world. 
WHica  WAT,  Axxucar 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  very 
simple  question.  Do  we  say  good-by  npw 
to  the  dreams,  the  hopes,  the  purpa^es 
of  war  and  of  peace?  Are  we  willing  to 
take  the  long  gamble  despite  our  prob- 
lems at  home  in  the  hope  that  peace  and 
the  purposes  for  which  we  fo^^  may 
yet  be  retrieved?  In  more  specific  terms, 
do  we  dswe  gamble  the  equivalent  of  2  or 
3  months  of  the  cost  of  a  4-year  war  to 
win  the  peace?   It  is  as  simple  as  all  that. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
been  abroad  will  agree  that  the  world  is 
surely  side.  The  hoped-for  "healing 
peace"  has  not  come.  In  fact,  it  will  be 
claser  to  truth  to  say  that  the  war  is  not 
over.  It  has  merely  shifted  from  the 
battlefield  to  the  diplomatic  front.  It  is 
the  warfare  of  Infiltration,  propaganda, 
pressure,  and  terror.  The  Soviet  Union 
Is  feverishly  preparing  for  military  war. 
In  my  book  that  statement  requires  no 
further  refinement  or  qualification. 

There  is  a  morbid.  Intense  fear  on  the 
part  of  people  in  western  Europe  that 
we  may  abandon  Europe,  that  we  may 
abandon  the  purposes  for  which  we 
fought  and  leave  millions  of  people  to 
darkness,  chaos,  and  communism.  In 
fear  people  speak  of  the  next  war  among 
the  ruins  of  the  last,  and  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  an  even-money  wager  that  it  will 
not  be  too  long. 

So  why  not  abandon  Europ«}  with  Its 
shattered  cities.  Its  ruins  and  debris,  its 
devastated  Industries,  its  impoverished 
people.  Its  pitiful  scroimgers  who  seek  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together?  Why  not 
throw  It  all  overboard?  After  all,  what 
is  to  be  gained  by  nursing  a  country 
which  may  become  a  corpse?  Why  not 
abandon  the  sacrifices  we  made,  the 
hopes  we  nurtured,  the  purposes  we  pur- 
sued, the  ideals  we  so  loudly  extolled? 
After  all,  it  would  be  so  easy  to  say  good- 
by  to  all  that. 

But  the  answer  is  simple  pnnugh.    To 
abandon  Europe  now  is  to  abandon  free-    ' 
dom  not  only  for  them  but  for  ourselves. 
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It  means  placing  western 
western  civilization  in  peril, 
long  last — and  not  so  long  at 
regimentation  for  us.    It 
mean.  Xorcalcing  a  way  of  life 
millions  of  people  in  Europe 
as  the  one  priceless  thing  in 
CTfttion. 

Yes;  It  soimds  a  bit  dreamj 
duced  to  words,  and  It  may  s 
Iar;cicl:ed  and  emotional,  but 

And,  first,  let  us  agree  that 
the  human  considerations  w 
involved  in  feeding  hungry 
clothing  the  naked,  that 
scale  aid  to  Europe  nsarly 
after  VE-day  is  justifiable  on! ' 
serves  our  freedom,  safeguar 
right  to  do  business  with  the  w 
open  the  market  places  of  the 
the  products  of  our  soil  and 
tries,  and  enlarges  the  hope 
generation  of  blessed  young 
will  not  be  subjected  to  a 
bicod. 

From  this  last  war,  as  you 
\  .'total  casualties  were  about 
million.    That  is  a  simple, 
and  ungraspable  fact.    Just 
human  mJnd  appreciate  and 
so  ghastly  a  toll.    But  the  r 
and  God  grant  there  may  no 
time — well,  who  will  say  wh 
ualty  lists  would  be  like. 

Now  the  equations  with 
deal  app3ar  fairly  simple 
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TEX   PATTESn   OT  COMMX7H  BM 

The  pattern  in  the  Soviet  Jnion  and 
the  patterns  in  those  eastern  European 
countries  which  are  either  ent  rely  under 
Soviet  domination  or  within  the  Soviet 
orbit  of  influence,  are  both  pimple  and 
total. 

That  goes  for  Bulgaria, 
bania.    and    Yugoslavia.    Pfcrhaps 
lesser  degree  it  goes  for  Hungary 
Czechoslovakia.    The  Red  sj  ider 
ready  spinning  a  web  in  Pinlai  id 
and  Poland,  and  it  is  more  than 
samer  web. 

In  the  main,  this  Soviet 
of  nationalization,  siate  pi 
tribution  of  the  land,  indus^ri 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  capit 
emment   control   of   all 
foreign  trade. 

Every  American  buslnessi|aan 
farmer,  every  laboring  man,  e 
wife  in  America  should  be 
these  and  very  especially  in 
ter  items,  those  of  governmfent 
of  all  business  and  foreign  tilade 
mean  much  to  the  future 
country. 

The  operating  methods 
patteni   are   also   quite   sinjple 
abolish  all  political  opposit  on 
Communist  state.    They  jai 
nents  under  trumped-up 
keep  them  confined  without 
right  of  habeas  corpus.    Th^y 
the  country  with  spies  and 
They  liquidate  all  freedom 
on  a  campaign  of  fear 
few  leaders  for  salutary  effect 
kov  In  Bulgaria,  and  so  by 
the  triumph  of  brutality  oMer 
becomes  complete. 

Now  it  Is  elementary  that  this  bnital 
doctrine  of  communism  canni  it  stand  still 
because  that  would  be  dange  rous.   Hav- 
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ing  liquidated  all  freedom  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  gradually  dominated  that 
whole  cordon  of  small  nations  in  eastern 
Europe,  communism  must  move  further. 
There  is  a  reason.  That  reason  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  boast  of  Lenin  and 
Stalin  that  communism  and  American- 
Ism  cannot  coexist  in  the  same  world. 
The  reason  is  a  bit  more  practical  than 
that.  When  communism  becomes  static 
and  ceases  to  expand,  it  will  be  in  jeop- 
ardy back  home  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Politburo  from  Stalin  on  down  will 
be  imperiled. 

Communism  having  inundated  east- 
em  Europe  with  secret  police  and  struck 
grave  fear  into  the  hearts  of  yoimg  and 
old,  must  move  westward. 

In  the  litany  of  communism  its  security 
requires  control  of  the  coast  lands  of 
Ei-irope.  That  means  the  lands  which 
extend  to  the  blue  sea.  Naturally,  that 
means  Turkey  and  Greece  and  Italy  be- 
cause it  Involves  the  Mediterranean.  It 
means  France  because  that  means  the 
Atlantic.  It  means  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, Spain  and  Portugal,  because  they 
look  out  upon  the  Atlantic.  It  means 
Germany  because  that  embraces  the 
North  Sea.  It  means  Finland  because 
that  means  the  Baltic.  It  is  an  erqaan- 
sion  of  the  dream  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  yearned  for  a  window  on  the  Baltic. 
Today  communism  seeks  a  bridgehead  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  if  that  bridgehead  is 
evet  established  Great  Britain  end  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  be  islands  in 
a  great  Red  ocean.  | 

TH2  OS£TACLXS  TO  EXPiMSION 

But  to  this  imperial  dream  of  the  Polit- 
buro'and  the  Communists  there  is  an 
obstacle.  It  is  Germany.  Once  Germany 
falls,  France  and  Italy  will  be  easy. 
Lenin,  whose  body  lies  in  state  in  Red 
Square  in  Moscow,  once  said  that  "who- 
ever controls  Germany  controls  Europe." 
He  is  the  same  Lenin  whose  gospel  Is 
still  the  faith  of  communism  and  whose 
textbooks,  so  recently  revised  by  S'^.lin, 
are  still  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the 
Communists.  He  is  the  same  Lenin  who 
was  the  author  of  chaos  and  hate. 

The  coal  and  steel  of  the  German  Ruhr 
when  coupled  with  Soviet  resources 
would  be  an  invincible  combination.  Of 
course,  slave  labor  would  do  the  work. 
Already  15.000,000  or  more  slave  laborers 
work  under  guard  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Pew  of  them  ever  come  back. 

Today  the  notorious  slave-labor  camp 
at  Buchenwald  is  again  in  operation. 
The  only  difference  is  that  It  is  under 
Soviet  operation.  It  is  filled  with  politi- 
cal prisoners — with  men  who  dared  dis- 
agree with  the  brutal  concept  of  commu- 
nism. Thousands  of  prisoners  are  now 
confined  in  another  slave-labor  camp  at 
Sachsenhausen.  An  even  larger  slave- 
labor  operation  Is  now  under  way 
throughout  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany. 
Germans  of  all  types,  and  especially  those 
with  technical  or  craft  experience,  are 
now  being  forcibly  recruited.  The  plan 
Is  as  simple  as  it  is  brutal.  A  notice  is 
sent  to  a  citizen.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
notice  there  is  indicated  what  type  of 
work  he  is  expected  to  perform.  He  is 
given  2  hours  to  report  and  sign  an  ap- 
plication. His  signature,  obtained  under 
fear  and  duress,  is  regarded  as  a  volun- 


tary oiier  to  perform  such  labor.  If  he 
signs  the  application  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  suicide.  If  he  fails  to  sign,  it  means 
liquidation.  Already,  the  ciiizens  who 
have  received  notices  move  from  the 
home  of  one  friend  to  another,  night 
after  night,  to  evade  the  secret  police, 
who  have  charge  of  the  slave- labor  pro- 
gram. 

All  this  Is  but  a  part  of  the  Commu- 
nist pattern  to  take  over  Germany,  and 
time  fights  on  the  Soviet  side 

To  be  sure,  the  occupationol  troops  of 
the  Americans,  the  British,  and  the 
French  are  in  Germany  and  presently 
stand  in  the  way.  But  they  must  be 
pressured  and  needled  at  every  turn. 
The  tried  and  true  technique  :;o  success- 
fully used  in  other  countries  must  be  em- 
ployed at  every  point.  At  long  last  they 
must  be  driven  from  Germany.  The  pur- 
poses of  war  for  freedom  must  be  made  a 
mockery  and  western  Europe  must  be 
engulfed  by  communism  even  as  eastern 
Europe  has  been.  This  Is  the  objective, 
and  if  achieved,  what  about  freedom  and 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States? 

COMMUNIST  PRESSUBES  AND  METHODS 

Their  techniques  are  simple  and  fa- 
miliar. First,  of  course,  the  Soviets  mugt 
dig  in,  in  their  own  zone.  They  must 
Integrate  German  industry  Into  the 
state-controlled  corporatiom^.  Indoctri- 
nate the  children  In  the  schools,  exercise 
control  over  the  banks,  live  off  of  the 
land,  swamp  the  zone  with  secret  police, 
keep  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  in 
uniform  and  handy,  put  other  thousands 
of  soldiers  in  civilian  clothes  so  they  will 
be  available.  They  must  con;:olidate  the 
left-wing  forces  Into  a  single  Communist 
Party,  put  the  squeeze  on  cfflclals  and 
businessmen,  large  and  small,  to  join  up, 
and  permanently  establish  the  pi%pa- 
ganda  facilities.  They  can  then  use  the 
zone  as  an  operating  base  for  the  squeeze 
on  the  rest  of  Germany  now  occupied  by 
Americans.  French,  and  Briti  sh. 

They  must  make  the  Amei  leans  their 
especial  targets.  They  must  be  insulted 
because  that  develops  prestijie. 

General  Clay  Is  Insulted  almost  daily 
by  the  Soviet  commandant  vsid  his  as- 
sociates. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  who 
furnished  eleven  billions  of  lend-lease  to 
the  Soviet  Union  must  be  vlUfled.  From 
Berlin  radio  and  Leipzig  radio,  both  un- 
der Soviet  control,  insults  and  vilifica- 
tion pour  out  daily. 

Motives  must  be  impugne<i  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  United  States.  On 
September  29  Tulpanov,  poll  ical  Soviet 
adviser  to  Marshal  Sokolovsky,  addressed 
a  meeting  in  Berlin  and  openly  charged 
Americans  with  supporting  criminal  ele- 
ments and  with  leading  Germans  to  a 
bloody  massacre  in  an  imperii  list  war. 

They  must  use  every  propjiganda  £irt 
Make  it  appear  that  a  free  exchange  of 
Information  between  the  Soviet  zone  and 
the  other  occupied  zones  is  most  agree- 
able and  have  an  agreement  in  principle. 
Then  proceed  to  inundate  the  other  zones 
with  printed  material  and  confiscate 
every  newspaper  and  circular  that  comes 
into  the  Soviet  zone.  I  speak  from 
knowledge.  I  saw  the  telegrams  from 
the  newspaper  distributors  s:ating  that 
every  issue  had  been  confiscated. 
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By  stealth  they  must  throw  additional 
biirdens  upon  the  other  occup3ring  powers 
In  Germany.  This  provides  more  hungry 
people  to  feed.  The  western  zones  of 
Germany  are  already  overcrowded  by 
nearly  10,000.000  people  but  the  Soviets 
by  duplicity  and  stealth  and  force  are 
pouring  an  estimated  25,000  additional 
persons  per  month  Into  the  American 
and  British  zones. 

They  must  use  the  veto  freely  even  as 
It  Is  used  by  Gromyko  on  the  United  Na- 
tions. Marshal  Sokolovsky  in  Berlin  is 
an  old  hand  at  exercising  the  veto.  To- 
day the  legally  elected  mayor  of  Berlin 
cannot  serve  because  Marshsd  Sokolov- 
sky took  it  upon  himself  to  veto  the  en- 
tire election.  How  the  Communists  must 
smile  when  they  read  of  the  single- 
handed  power  of  Marshal  Sokolovsky  to 
veto  Americans,  British,  French,  and 
Germans  alike.  They  must  prevent  uni- 
fication of  Germany  so  that  production 
cannot  go  forwsutl  and  the  burden  of 
aiding  Germany  cannot  be  lifted  from 
the  backs  of  the  American  taxpayers. 
What  difference  does  it  make  that  Stalin 
over  his  signature  to  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment agreed  to  unification.  There  Is  no 
unification.  There  is  no  central  govern- 
ment. There  are  no  common  policies 
to  which  the  Soviet  Union  agreed.  There 
Is  no  currency  reform.  In  principle  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  to  currency  reform 
provided  they  could  have  a  duplicate  set 
of  plates  and  their  own  printing  plant  in 
their  own  zone  at  Leipzig.  Yes;  it  would 
be  under  guard,  and  the  other  powers 
would  be  entitled  to  have  supervisors  in 
the  plant,  but  if  the  Soviet  authorities 
decided  to  print  a  quantity  of  money  in 
a  printing  plant  in  their  zone  surrounded 
by  their  soldiers,  what  would  prevent  it? 
Once  before  we  had  the  painful  experi- 
ence of  having  provided  them  with  du- 
plicate plates  from  which  they  joyously 
printed  10,000.000.000  marks  in  occupa- 
tional currency.  No  wonder  Soviet  sol- 
diers could  pay  a  thousand  marks  for  a 
watch.    Why  not?    We  paid  the  bill. 

The  technique  of  snubbin?  and  sham- 
ing the  other  powers  must  be  freely  In- 
dulged. How  earnestly  the  American 
authorities  Invited  the  Soviet  athletes  to 
the  Olympic  tourney  in  Berlin  in  Sejj- 
tember.  They  did  not  appear.  They 
did  not  even  appear  at  the  luncheon, 
although  places  were  set  for  them.  They 
must  be  sure  that  they  will  win  or  other- 
wise they  do  not  play. 

THB  TECHNIOrrZ  OF  TERSOR  AND  FEAt 

The  people  of  Germany  must  be  kept 
In  constant  terror.  The  technique  is  to 
issue  false  reports  in  the  liress  and  over 
the  radio  that  Americans  will  withdraw, 
''  and  what  frenzied  fear  every  one  of  those 
reports  arouses.  But  it  does  something 
more.  The  people  are  afraid  that  we 
might  withdraw,  and  if  we  do  they  know 
full  well  what  might  happen  to  anyone 
who  Is  tainted  with  association  with 
Americans.  Those  guilty  of  this  heinous 
offense  are  promised  liquidation.  It  ac-  . 
counts  for  the  reticence  of  German  busi- 
nessmen and  German  leaders  to  come 
forth  and  give  their  talents  to  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  business  enterprises  so 
that  the  proceeds  of  manufactured  goods 
may  be  used  to  buy  food  and  ease  the 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer.    In 


the  light  of  aD  this,  how  much  free  choice 
Is  actually  left  to  these  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children? 

But  the  program  must  go  further. 
Openly  organize  and  begin  a  concerted 
drive  to  push  the  British  and  the  Ameri- 
cans out  of  Europe  so  that  the  whole 
Continent  can  be  brought  under  the 
bestial  heel  of  communism. 

On  October  5.  1947,  the  new  Commu- 
nist organization  representing  nine 
countries  held  a  convention  in  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia.  This  wiU'now  be  the  central 
point  from  which  communism  will  oper- 
ate to  achieve  the  objective  ol"  engulfing 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Money  in  generous 
quantities  will  come  from  Moscow. 
There  is  no-*4onger  any  pretense  about 
Communist  methods  and  Communist  ob- 
jectives. At  every  turn  they  will  en- 
deavor to  smear  the  United  States  par- 
ticularly, and  to  persuade  the  remain- 
ing countries  of  Europe  that  we  are  noth- 
ing more  than  an  imperialist  nation  bent 
upon  enslaving  Europe  in  pursuance  of 
some  Imperialist  design.  Thej'  wiU  keep 
other  occupational  troops  in  the  dark 
concerning  Soviet  moves  in  i;he  Soviet 
zone;  insist  on  free  movement  for  all 
the  Soviet  oflScials  in  the  western  zones 
of  Germany  but  maintain  a  tiglit  security 
in  the  Soviet  zone;  make  it  cliflacult  by 
requiring  political  clearances  before 
anyone  is  admitted.  Already  this  zone 
is  filled  with  secret  police  and  any  in- 
formed intelligence  agent  will  af&rm  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  intensely  tight  security, 
designed  to  screen  every  move  including 
troop  maneuvers  from  the  eyes  of  other 
countries.  They  will  gradually  take  over 
all  industry  and  make  it  a  p^ut  of  the 
state-controlled  Soviet  scheme.  It  Is  so 
very  easy  and  the  program  is  going  for- 
ward at  a  steady  pace.  They  will  assert 
pressure  on  every  industry  to  obtain  raw 
materials  and  to  pay  for  such  materials 
from  bank  loans;  seize  the  manufactured 
goods  and  send  them  to  Russia  or  sell 
them  to  any  country  for  dollar  (exchange; 
compel  industry  to  operate  on  this  bank- 
ruptcy schedule  imtil  It  can  operate  no 
longer  and  then  use  the  indebi^dness  at 
the  bank  to  take  control  and  to  integrate 
it  Into  a  Soviet  corporation.  They  will, 
even  as  they  are  now  doing,  compel  Ger- 
man officials  and  particularly  mayors  of 
cities  and  towns,  large  and  small,  by 
threat  and  duress  to  become  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  Germany. 
After  all,  there  are  so  many  things-  that 
can  happen  to  a  public  official  unless  he 
enjoys  the  protection  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

They  will  compel  businessmen,  large 
and  small,  to  join  the  party.  The  hin- 
drances which  can  be  put  in  the  way. 
the  difficulties  that  might  ensue  In  se- 
curing raw  material,  the  petty  annoy- 
ances from  constant  visitation  ^  by  the 
secret  police,  can  all  be  used  as  per- 
suaders. 

They  will  Indoctrinate  the  German 
children.  After  all,  there  are  15,000.000 
youngsters  imder  the  age  of  14  in  Ger- 
many and  if  this  new  generation  can  be 
Indoctrinated  with  the  Marxist  philos- 
ophy and  can  be  taught  to  speak  the 
Soviet  language.  It  may  become  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  party  leaders  sometime  In 
the  future. 
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They  will  harass  at  every  turn,  re- 
membering that  Berlin  Is  but  an  AUied 
Island  completely  surrounded  by  a  Soviet 
sea.  One  must  fly  through  a  special  air 
corridor  to  get  to  Berlin.  There  are 
three  such  air  corridors.  There  Is  one 
from  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  another  from 
Frankfort  to  B^lin,  and  another  from 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Soviet  zone 
to  Berlin.  The  corridors  are  25  miles 
wide.  If  a  pilot  for  any  reason  flies 
outside  the  limit  of  the  corridor,  there 
is  a  warning;  and,  then  too,  who  knows 
when  a  trigger-happy  Soviet  soldier  may 
take  a  shot  at  the  plane.  Why  this 
should  be,  nobody  knows.  On  top  of  it 
all  they  add  insult  to  injury  by  insist- 
ing that  this  air  corridor  should  be  nar- 
rowed from  25  miles  to  10  miles  hi  width. 
Of  course,  the  reason  is  obvious.  The 
Kremlin  wants  to  be  sure  that  no  mass 
demonstration  of  aircraft  might  be  em- 
ployed no  matter  how  peaceful  Its  pur- 
poses might  be. 

There  are  other  ways  to  harass.  They 
will  live  cff  the  land  even  though  people 
go  hiingry.  Let  the  Americans  worry 
about  that  and  find  ways  and  means  to 
feed  the  starving. 

They  will  demand  everjrthing,  admit 
nothing,  concede  nothing.  When  Colonel 
Tulanov,  political  adviser  to  Marshal 
Sokolovsky,  gathered  German  leaders  to- 
gether under  threat  and  duress  and  made 
an  official  speech  which  was  a  positive 
Insult  to  the  United  States  hi  its  official 
capacity,  the  American  protest  was  re- 
ferred to  Moscow.  There  It  will  die. 
That  is  the  accepted  technique. 

They  interpret  the  Potsdam  agreement 
In  tricky  and  devious  ways.  They  vio- 
late the  agreement  with  impunity  even 
though  it  was  signed  by  Stalin  and  offer 
neither  explanation  nor  apology. 

They  send  agents  Into  the  refugee  and 
Internment  camps  and  stir  up  the  peo- 
ple against  the  Germans  and  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  plant  spies  in  these  camps 
and  use  them  as  sources  of  information 
for  the  secret  police^ 

They  permit  border  jumpers  to  Infil- 
trate into  the  American  zone  and  refuse 
to  take  them  back  even  where  an  Ameri- 
can court  has  given  them  a  fair  trial 
and  determined  that  they  were  not  en- 
titled to  come  into  the  western  zone. 
Let  the  Americans  feed  them  and  house 
them. 

The  accepted  program  is  to  charge  us 
with  warmongering,  make  it  difficult  at 
every  turn,  weaken  us  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  in  due  time  take  over  Ger- 
many and  establish  a  Soviet  bridgehead 
on  the  Atlantic. 

This  could  be  an  endless  documented 
recital  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Gen- 
eral Clay  and  his  staff  have  had  to  con- 
tend but  it  is  enough  to  Indicate  the 
tried-and -tested  Soviet  techniques  now 
being  used  in  Germany  in  order  to  com- 
munize  the  country  and  add  It  to  the 
string  of  conquests  in  eastern  Eiuope 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
With  the  exception  of  Greece. 

WHT   IS   GEUCAirr   so   IMPOBTANTf 

Why  Is  Germany  so  important  In  the 
Soviet  scheme  of  things,  and  why  must 
it  be  engulfed  by  communism? 
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Consider  what  is  at  stake.  Fhere  is 
the  Ruhr,  with  its  unlimited  qiantities 
of  hard  coal,  so  essential  in  th<  making 
of  steel.  There  is  German  talent .  techni- 
cal skill,  and  ingenuity  which  can  be 
utilized  under  the  lash  to  biiild  jindustry 
under  Soviet  domination. 

Germany  means  control  of 
lands  on  the  North  Sea.    It 
nishes  access  to  Prance  and  tc 
lantlc.    Bridgeheads  on  the 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  North 
minimize  the  eflecUveness  of 
naval  power. 

Combined  with  Greece  and 
the  countries  already  under 
ination.  it  would  also  providi 
of  the  rimland  of  the 
and  cut   the   western   lifeline! 
Orient. 

In  prewar  days  Germany  was 
cipal  supplier  of  goods  to,  and 
cipal  outlet  for  the  jgoods  of 
countries  in  Eup6pe.  Thi:ik  o 
portance  of  this  business 
integrated  under  Soviet  control 

Germany  is  the  key  to  the 
lation  of  the  entire  Continent 
and  would  add  65,000.000 
Soviet  orbit.    Then,  too.  the 
are  innately  reUgious,  and 
pie  hate  communism.    This 
religion  must  be  broken  at  all 
Communists  are  convinced 
is  the  opiate  of  the  people. 

Germany  is.  indeed,  import  int  to  the 
westward  march  of  this  brutal  and  evil 
concept  of  communism  and  sc  the  tech- 
niques which  have  been  so  lonj  tried  and 
tested  on  other  countries  must  be  used  to 
the  full  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  Soviet  leaders  believe 
be  reasonably  easy.     It  was 
ago    that    the    Soviet 
Prance  remarked  to  an 
his  that  "Americans  are  saps. 
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Behind  it  all  there  is  a 
force. 

If    propaganda,    viliftcatiqn 
pressure,  and  abuse  wijl  not 
there  is  still  something  else 
moned  to  achieve  this  objective 
something  else  is  force.     Th 
can  be  quickly  transformed 
war.. 

Over  the  years  there  has 
speculation  as  to  what  happei 
eral  von  Paxilus.  the  well 
very  capable  German 
staff  who  were  cai>tured  in 
Union.    The  reports  are  too 
that  today  Von  Paulus  is  bein^ 
be  exact  he  is  being  used  to 
sian  army  and  those  who 
military  history  will  agree 
von  Paulus  has  the  capacity 

.How  strange  that  so  short 
termination  of  hostilities  in 
n  that  a  huge  Soviet  arms 
trained. 

In  addition  thereto.  ther( 
sands   of   Soviet   officers  in 
Army   today.      The  450.000 
of  Tito  has  good  Soviet  direction 
was  once  a  lieutenant  in  the 

In  Rumania  and  Bulgaria 
cers  of  doubtful  loyalty  hav  ; 
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been  liquidated  and  replaced  by  Soviet 
officers,  or  by  those  local  ofQcers  whose 
devotion  and  loyalty  is  above  question. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  by  itself  and 
from  its  satellites  can  command  a  huge 
military  force. 

In  many  quarters  one  can  secure  an 
even  money  wager  that  war  is  in  the 
offing. 

Why  should  we  cover  and  appesise  this 
state  of  affairs?  It  is  too  real  and  too 
sinister.  The  time  for  glittering  gen- 
eraUties  is  passed.  It  is  time  for  truth 
and  blunt  truth  at  that. 

OFFEKSIVK  W«APONa 

Remember  the  speculations  of  1939 
as  to  how  long  the  Soviet  Union  could 
withstand  the  Stukas  and  the  Panzers. 
Even  in  the  best  informed  military  quar- 
ters there  was  general  agreement  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  not  endure  be- 
cause it  lacked  both  defensive  and  of- 
fensive weapons. 

Similar  speculation  and  similar  view- 
points are  entertained  today.  It  has 
been  said  that  they  do  not  have  the  steel. 
It  has  been  said  that  they  do  not  have 
the  know-how.  It  has  been  said  that 
they  do  not  have  the  craftsmanship  or 
the  manpower.  It  has  been  said  that 
they  do  not  have  the  electric  power  or 
machine  tools.  It  has  been  said  that 
they  do  not  have  the  coal  or  the  plant 
facilities. 

Despite  these  speculations  concerning 
the  capacity  and  capability  of  the  So- 
viet Union  for  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  and  materiel,  the  sinister  and 
disturbing  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
today— right  now— the  Soviet  Union  is 
producing  tanks  and  guided  missiles,  tac- 
tical planes  and  Jet  planes  at  an  alarming 
rate.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  they  have 
Jet  bombers  in  the  air.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  with  slave  labor  they  are  ex- 
ploiting every  tu-aniimi  deposit  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  the  satellite  nations 
under  their  domination.  Exact  figures, 
derived  trom  credible  sources,  could  be 
supplied  to  establish  the  truth  of  these 
observations.  And  if  the  figures,  derived 
from  widely  diffused  sources,  were  great- 
ly discounted,  the  numbers  would  still 
be  alarming. 

And  what  is  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
these  weapons?  They  might  be  regarded 
as  defensive  in  nature  but  every  informed 
person  knows  very  well  that  these  are 
also  the  weapons  of  offensive  warfare. 
TheSe  are  the  weapons  of  motion.  They 
are  the  weapons  of  distance. 

What  can  possess  an  allegedly  starving 
country,  operating  under  the  heel  of  a 
dictatorship,  to  lavish  so  much  time  and 
material  on  offensive  weapons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  welfare  of  the  people  unless 
its  purposes  and  designs  are  sinister  and 
menacing.  !  . 

How  ironical  that  Vishinsky  should 
upbraid  us  for  warmongering  and  im- 
perialist designs  when  the  steady  and 
unheralded  business  of  preparing  for  war 
goes  steadily  forward  in  the.  Soviet 
Union. 

Why  do  they  maintain  such  tight  se- 
curity throughout  the  Soviet  zone  of 
Germany  unless  it  be  to  make  certain 
that  our  inspection  teams  will  be  pre-? 


vented  from  learning  to  what  extent  Ger- 
man facilities  and  German  techniques 
are  being  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  weapons  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  Ger- 
many? 

And  why  are  extensive  troop  ma- 
neuvers in  progress  in  the  Soviet  zone  of 
Germany? 

THI  CHOICE  BirOBB  US 

The  Red  spider  spins  his  web  and  pre- 
pares to  enmesh  a  devastated  country  of 
67.000,000  men.  women,  and  children 
which  provides  access  to  the  rim  lands  of 
Europe,  the  domination  of  a  continent, 
and  a  very  substantial  step  .toward  the 
communization  of  the  world. 

If  the  Germans  had  a  free  choice,  free 
from  intimidation  and  fear,  it  would  be 
logical  to  say  that  knowing  the  evils  of 
communism  as  they  must,  to  buy  them 
away  from  communism  with  the  bribery 
of  bread,  would  not  be  very  lasting  and 
it  might  be  Just  as  well  to  throw  them 
overboard  first  as  last  and  to  retreat 
within  our  shell. 

But  It  is  not  a  free  choice  and  the  natu- 
ral inclination  of  the  Germans  is  away 
from  communism,  not  toward  it.  The 
choice  before  us  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  buffer  against  this  evil  and  hide- 
ous thing. 

It  involves  the  ultimate  dsstiny  oi 
America,  the  safeguarding  of  our  free- 
dom, the  preservation  of  a  free  market 
for  our  goods  and  an  escape  from  the 
regimentation  of  American  ind  Jstry,  ag- 
riculture, and  business.  It  involves  the 
preservation  of  human  dignity  and  hu- 
man decency. 

One  choice  might  be  that  we  abandon 
Europe  and  particularly  Germany.  That 
means  retreat  from  the  Elbe  and  retreat 
from  the  bastion  of  freedom. 

If  we  do,  let  us  remember  that  we  are 
playing  for  keeps. 

To  abandon  them  means  Communist 
domination  In  all  of  Europe  and  a  bridge- 
head on  the  Atlantic. 

In  cold  terms  it  means  that  henceforth 
Stalin  will  write  the  ticket  and  we  shall 
do  business  with  European  countries  on 
his  basis. 

If  this  needs  further  argument,  one 
need  only  point  out  that  before  Finland, 
Cz3choslovakIa,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
other  countries  could  consider  the  Invita- 
tion to  send  delegates  to  Paris  zo  partici- 
pate in  the  deliberations  on  the  Marshall 
plan,  they  first  called  the  Kremlin. 
When  the  Kremlin  said  "No."  the  dele- 
gates unpacked  their  bags. 

A  second  choice  is  to  provide  nig- 
gardly aid.  It  may  have  been  too  nig- 
gardly already. 

While  questioning  a  perspiring  worker 
who  was  shoveling  dolomite  into  an 
open-hearth  furnace  In  one  of  the  Ruhr 
steel  mills  concerning  food,  his  answer 
was:  *'It  Is  too  little  to  live  on,  too  much 
to  die  on." 

Here  was  eloquence  in  a  single  sen- 
tence. Niggardly  aid  simply  means  a 
continuation  of  slow  stagnation  in  Ger- 
many and  its  ultimate  engulfment  by 
communism. 

A  third  choice  la  to  provide  decent,  se- 
lective, adequate  aid,  having  due  regard 
for  the  availability  of  supplies  and  the 
capacity  of  our  own  country  to  produce. 
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Manifestly,  the  American  economic 
machine  must  be  kept  intact  and  efficient, 
for  to  do  otherwise  would  be  a  disservice 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  world. 

TTN-POINT  PBOGKAU  FDH  GEEMANT 

First.  There  should  be  assurance  to 
France  and  Poland  that  In  carrying  out 
a  program  for  the  revitalization  of  Ger- 
man industry  so  that  the  proceeds  of 
manufactured  goods  can  be  used  to  pur- 
chase food  and  make  her  self-contained 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  build  a  level 
or  'type  of  industry  which  might  one 
day  be  converted  into  a  war  potential. 

Argue  as  we  might  with  the  people  of 
Poland  and  France  on  this  point,  the 
realities  of  history  rise  up  to  confute 
every  argument.  French  memory  still 
extends  to  1871,  1914,  and  1840.  The 
memory  of  the  Poles  is  equally  long. 
These  countries  are  entitled  to  formal 
assurance  on  this  point,  and  it  should  be 
done  without  delay. 

Second.  To  develop  and  expand  the 
production  of  coal,  steel,  and  manufac- 
tured goods  in  Germany  to  make  her 
self-contained  involves  the  simple  equa- 
tion of  human  vitality.  No  matter  how 
strong  the  will  to  work,  there  must  be 
energy  to  implement  that  will.  That 
will  require  food. 

Third.  There  must  be  some  creature 
comforts  in  the  form  of  bare  essentials 
as  an  Incentive  for  work.  A  worker  and 
his  family  require  some  shoes  and  clotJi- 
Ing  not  only  to  withstand  the  ripors  of 
winter  but  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
hard  physical  worb  In  the  mines  and 
mills. 

Fourth.  There  must  be  definite  assur- 
ances against  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  and  our  military  government  offi- 
cials until  the  Job  for  which  the  war  was 
fought  has  been  completed.  Without 
such  assurances  and  under  the  constant 
threat  of  liquidation  or  concentration  by 
the  Soviet  commissars,  how  shall  German 
leadership  be  brought  forth  to  do  the  job 
of  rehabilitating  a  devastated  country? 

Incidentally,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let 
me  express  my  joy  and  my  pride  in  the 
American  troops,  from  General  Clay 
down  to  the  humblest  private  first  class 
GI  wherever  he  may  be  found.  What 
a  magnificent  job  they  have  done. 
Their  average  age  obviously  is  on  the 
young  side.  You  would  not  expect  them 
to  be  exactly  ^nts  all  the  time.  Some- 
times they  run  afield.  But  when  you 
look  at  the  average  GI.  the  lieutenants, 
the  captains,  the  majors,  the  colonels, 
and  the  generals  and  every  one,  it  gives 
you  a  real  sense  of  pride;  because  they 
are  workers,  holding  up  the  torch  of 
freedom  in  tsTJical  American  fashion. 
I  want  to  defend  them  on  every  occa- 
sion. 

I  get  just  a  little  impatient  with  some 
of  the  folks  who  have  gone  over  there 
for  very  short  surveys  and  then  come 
back  and  say  that  the  American  GI  Is 
holed  up  with  some  fraulein  and  he  has 
gone  to  pot.  There  are  street  tarts  over 
there  just  like  there  are  in  New  York  City, 
San  Francisco  or  Chicago,  who  prac- 
tice their  wiles  and  aDurementc  upon 
men.  But  I  am  thinking  atwut  our 
troops  in  general.    I  am  thinking  gen- 


erally about  them,  and  I  am  so  very 
proud  of  them  and  the  job  that  has  been 
done  in  maintaining  their  morale. 

We  had  microphones  set  up  so  we 
could  address  them.  I  told  tliem  who 
was  on  the  committee.  Introduced  them 
to  thousands.  I  said,  "Now,  ltx)k,  here 
Is  Ga\'in,  of  Pennsylvania."  I  said.  "Fel- 
lows, believe  It  or  not,  he  is  an  old  top- 
kicker,  and  he  never  got  over  the  effects 
of  his  service.    He  is  just  like  thtit  today." 

I  said,  "There  Is  Sasscer,  of  Maryland; 
used  to  be  a  first  louie  in  artillery.'-' 

I  said.  "There  is  Leroy  Johksoh,  who 
used  to  fly  these  flaming  crates  of  planes 
in  World  War  I,  and  he  wsis  a  g  .-eat  ace." 
Here  is  Dewey  Short.  I  introduced 
them  all,  and  then  after  a  speech  over 
the  microphbne  I  said,  "Pick  out  your 
Member  and  take  your  hair  down  and 
talk  to  him.'* 

And  there  was  Margaret  Smith. 
Where  Is  Margaret?  Is  she  here?  She 
got  the  most  interesting  question  that 
was  posed  to  any  Member,  and  It  showed 
that  the  boys  were  able  to  think  of  some- 
rthing  besides  immediate  surroundings. 
She  was  asked,  "Are  the  girls'  sidrts  get- 
ting longer  in  the  States?" 

Yes,  I  am  for  our  people  over  there. 
They  have  done  a  magnificent  job. 

Fifth.  Complete  reparations  must  be 
concluded  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
What  incentive  can  there  te  to  establish 
or  to  expand  a  factory  and  to  produce 
goods  for  export  unless  there  is  assur- 
ance that  the  plant  and  machinery  will 
not  be  seized  as  reparations? 

Three  times  the  Siemens  electric  plant 
was  set  up  at  Leipzig  and  Kemnitz,  and 
Uiree  times  the  Soviets  came  and  pulled 
out  the  machinery  and  sent  it  over  into 
their  own  country.  How  can  you  indus- 
trially rehabilitate  a  country  unless 
there  is  some  assurance  that  capital  In- 
vestments as  rehabilitation  will  not  be 
seized  and  shipped  out  of  the  cotmtry  as 
reparations? 

Sixth.  There  must  be  currency  reform 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Without 
it  there  can  be  no  rehabilltaticn.  The 
present  German  mark  has  little  purchas- 
ing  value  and  no  exchange  value,  none  in 
the  world.  Until  the  currency  is  re- 
formed and  bank  depKSsits  are  devalu- 
ated, there  can  be  no  stable  finance  and 
no  medium  for  business. 

And,  incidentally,  most  of  the  people 
know  it;  the  bankers  and  the  himible 
people  know  that  there  has  to  be  a  90- 
percent  revaluation,  and  they  do  not 
quarrel  about  It.  but  you  cannot  devalue 
until  you  can  get  new  money  and,  you 
see.  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  have  a 
duplicate  set  of  plates  and  their  own 
printing  plant.  If  the  Soviets  fail  or 
refuse  to  cooperate,  we  should  proceed 
with  this  reform  for  the  rest  of  west- 
em  Germany  without  them.  Unstable, 
worthless  currency  is  like  a  millstone 
aroimd  the  neck  of  German  economic 
revival. 

Seventh.  There  must  be  an  imple- 
mented informational  program.  World 
War  n.  if  it  taught  anything,  should 
have  persuaded  us  that  warfare  is  psy- 
chological as  well  as  military.  Already 
the  term  "cold  war"  has  caught  on  as 


a  definition  of  warfare  by  meam  of  In- 
filtration, propaganda,  pressure,  and 
Trojan-horse  tactics.  Why  do  we  as- 
sume that  the  world  knows  our  pur- 
poses? Our  story  must  be  told  and  re- 
told. In  this  feverish  world,  freedom 
also  needs  a  press  agent.  How  little  we 
have  actually  done  to  develop  the  pag- 
eantry of  freedom  to  offset  the  heraldry 
of  communism.  Americsm  living  stand- 
arck  are  h.-gh  because  American  adver- 
tising created  wants  to  be  satisfied. 
One  approach  to  the  reestablishing  of 
freedom  in  those  areas  where  it  has  been 
eclipsed  by  commimism  is  to  create  a 
desire  so  intense  and  so  all-pervasive 
that  it  will  at  long  last  rise  up  to  tiirow 
off  the  shackles  of  communism.  Too 
long  has  the  light  of  freedom  been  hid- 
den under  a  bushel.  The  story  must  be 
adequately  told  because  it  constitutes  an 
enduring  investment  in  truth. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Arends>.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
are  three  other  special  orders  pending, 
but  the  Chair  will  put  the  gentleman's 
request. 

The    gentleman    from    Illinois    asks 

unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 

additional  minutes.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.    Eighth.    There  must 

be  raw  materials.    Without  them,  there 

can  be  no  production  of  manufactured 

*  goods  in  the  volume  which  is  needed  to 

make  Germany  self-contained,  thereby 

relieving  the  American  taxpayer  of  this 

burden. 

Ninth.  Existing  restrictions  on  the  free 
fiow  of  travel  and  communication  must 
be  speedily  modified,  so  that  business- 
men and  entrepreneurs  both  within  and 
without  the  country  can  move  freely  in 
pursuit  of  the  business  of  producing, 
buying,  and  selling.  This  is  the  core  of 
free  enterprise.  There  has  been  some  im- 
provement in  expediting  the  movement 
of  tradesmen  in  and  out  of  Germany,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

And  last  but  not  least,  more  attention 
must  be  devoted  to  children,  "mere  are 
in  Germany  today  an  estimated  15.000.- 
000  children  under  the  age  of  14.  They 
represent  the  hope  of  the  future.  De- 
mocracy in  Germany  will  not  succeed  If 
It  Is  written  only  on  paper  and  parch- 
ment. It  must  be  written  Into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  people.  Where  shall  we 
find  an  equal  or  greater  hope  for  the  suc- 
cess of  democracy  in  Germany  than 
among  those  who  w!ll  be  the  citizens  of 
the  Germany  of  tomorrow? 

I  would  add  one  further  observation  to 
this  program.  In  the  Domesday  Book  of 
England  which  chronicles  the  survey 
-caused  to  be  made  by  William  the  Con- 
queror nearly  900  j'ears  ago.  it  is  recorded 
that  when  a  mac  was  found  guilty  of 
homicide,  the  family  of  the  deceased 
person  could  demand  that  the  corpse  of 
the  victim  be  strapped  upon  the  back  of 
the  guilty  one  and  that  he  be  compelled 
to  carry  the  corpse  about  until  Infection 
and  putrefaction  encompassed  his  death. 
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A  dtvMUted  Oermtny  could  In 
btcome  m  a  corpw  upon  the  bftci 
world  and  ao  Infect  th«  econoi^ic 
political  structure  as  to  Invtm 
dlaast«r.   Only  by  rfvltalltlnR  hri 
try  can  economic  health  b<»  rcsto 
the  world  and  us  rrllcvcd  of  this 
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A  PMMKAM  TO  COMSAT  COMMUNI   M 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  a  prog  ram 
the  rehabllltfttlon  of  a -devastate  1 
try  without  a  program  to  roll  bi  ick 
offensive  plague  of  communlsn 
menacrs  the  world. 

Communism  Is  a  conspiracy 
freedom.    At     home,     vigorous 
should  be  taken  to  stamp  It 
should  Include  a  broad  and 
educational  program  to  show 
•nd  how  It  works.    Too  long 
tenerallied  about  the  theories 
munlam.    This  is  a  time  tor  ac 
It  Is  time  to  stop  all  preten 
freedom«lovlng  countries  whlcl 
truth  and  In  (act  dictatorships 
fret'dom    has    been    llquldate« 
munlais  are  enemies  of  freedom 
must  be  treated  as  such  both  at 
abroad. 

Appeasement  must  stop 
b«  a  Arm.  tough  policy.    We 
ceed  with  the  business  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the 
fought  and  won.  with  or 
Soviet  Union  snd  Its  sfttellttes 

There  must  br  i\n  roonomlc 
the  materials  and  goods  which 
the  economic  and  military 
commimlnm. 

Inunedlate  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  development  of  a  United  States  of 
wesirrn  Kurop«i  as  an  an^twi  r  to  the 
united  dictatorships  Of  eastern  Europe, 

And  finally,  we  must  pr»v  are,  Wt 
must  b^  strong.  Anything  cat(  huppcn. 
anytimej  anywhere. 
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A  strange  overtone  has 
our  country  In  the  last  year. 

It  Is  not  exactly  fear.    Cal 
or  concern,  If  you  will. 

Never  In  our  history  have 
It  before,    Wi*  wore  not  alarrfecd 
Germany  In  1014  nor  of  Ocrfiany 
Japan  in  1941. 

But  tndsy  there  Is  alarm 

Will  communism  engulf  Eur 
It  expand  to  menacing  proportions 
United  State*?    How  can  wc 
future  of  the  United  States  wi 
vfne  of  ctrtalnty?    Will  a  ' 
continue  on  and  on  to  disturb 
Ity  and  peace  for  which  w 
hopedt    Will  the  ''cold  war" 
btcome  a  "hot  war"?    The 
mints  in  this  strange  overtotle 
have  never  known  before. 

What  a  strange  thing  it  Is 
America,  the  grcaleit  covint 
generation  In  the  history  of 
with  the  highest  living  standaifd 
greatest    achlrvemrnts    In 
should  be  alarmed. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  lukewarm 
long  toward  this  menace, 
ft-food.  thing  that  our  complacency 
"^Hawn  disturbed.    The  menace 
and  western  culturt  today  li 
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since  the  Barbarian  sacked  civilization. 
This  is  a  time  to  reassert  the  purpose  for 
which  and  out  of  which  America  was 
born.    Our  business  Is  f n^edom. 

In  Revelations  we  can  find  this  advice: 
•*I  know  thy  works  that  thou  art  neither 
cold  nor  hot:  1  would  thou  wert  cold  or 
hot.  So  because  thou  art  lukewarm  and  . 
neither  cold  nor  hot.  I  will  spue  thee  out 
of  my  mouth." 

No  longer  can  we  be  lukewarm  toward 
thU  peril. 

DETERMINED  TO  ilSTROT  US 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  self- 
prcservallon  Is  the  first  law  of  nature.  It 
governs  nations  as  well  as  individuals. 

NteeMlty  will  tvaoh  a  man,  bowtTtr  slow 
hf  be.  to  bf  wilt. 

Our  ancestors,  because  they  desired  to 
live,  of  necessity  learned  to  grub  for  food, 
to  carry  a  club  or  a  rock,  to  destroy  those 
who  would  kill  them.  The  individual,  it 
he  be  alert  and  Intelligent,  will  always 
do  that  which  Is  necessary  for  his  con- 
tinued existence.    « 

Nations,  made  up  of  and  controlled  by 
a  few  Individuals  who  sub-stltute  their 
own  personal  advancement  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  and  Its  continued  cx- 
Istonco.  do  not  have  the  continued  power 
nnd  ability  to  txlst  which  thty  otherwise 
would  PO.H.HC.HS. 

"Dust  thou  art:  to  du«t  thou  shalt  re- 
turn" Is  the  fate  of  man's  physical  body. 
But  there  is  no  apparent  rt«ason  why.  If 
those  who  guide  the  destinies  of  a  na- 
tion are  wise,  have  courage  and  are  will- 
ing to  act.  the  nfttlon  should  not  continue 
on  through  eternity. 

While  the  existence  of  man  Is  limited, 
there  Is  no  such  limitation  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  a  nation.  Government,  sound- 
ly conceived  and  properly  operated, 
should  continue  Indcflnlldy.  Nations, 
like  men.  are  born,  grow  to  power  and 


armies  which  he  had  commanded,  and 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that.  If.  in 
plain  language,  we  would  attend  to  our 
own  business,  refuse  to  be  Involved  n  the 
quarrels  of  foreign  nations,  our  luture 
would  be  secure. 

Because  he  believed  that  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America  were 
above  and  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
nation,  of  Individuals.  Washington  and 
those  who  followed  his  policies  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  were  honored, 
were  considered  patriots. 

Following  the  policies  established  by 
Washington  and  his  associates,  the 
United  States  of  America  became  so 
strong  that  it  was  enabled  to  fight  two 
world  wars.  Its  fighting  men  and  Its 
productive  capacity  were  the  deciding 
factors  In  both  of  those  Wars.  The  Gov- 
ernment established  by  our  forefathers 
was  so  sound,  so  efficient,  that  even  two 
wars  and  the  disastrous  policies  of  the 
New  Deal  were  not  able  to  wreck  u«. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war  and  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  November  23.  1944. 
Winston  Churchill,  who  should  kmw,  de- 
clared that— 

Am«rlcftni  nevsr  hsd  more  Justlticst  ion  for 
th«»nkiKlvUig  thmi  todsy  "when  wt  s>t  ihRt 
In  1  or  4  ytRis  tht  United  Btstta  has.  in  sobtr 
fnrt.  bvromt  the  Rrrntrat  mtlltsry,  nK^  al,  and 
str  power  In  tht  world." 

More  recently,  those  who  believi  d  that 
the  Interests  and  the  preservation  of  the 
United  States  should  determine  our  pol- 
icy wore  denounced  as  bring  dlslcyal  by 
thww  who  are  determined  to  promtte  and 
advance  the  Interests  of  other  nations,  of 
other  peoples,  even  though  the  acts  and 
the  procedure  they  advocate  destioy  our 
ability,  not  only  to  help  others,  but  to  de- 
fend and  preserve  our  own  Institutions, 
our  own  Nation. 

Today  there  are  those  In  high  places, 
who.  whatever  be  their  motive,  are  deter- 


dcNJcloped  In 
It  alarm 


decllne7bui  they  decline,  not  because  oK^mlned  to  give  aid  to  other  peoples,  to 
the  physical  limitations  imposed  upon  Either  nations,  although  disaster  may  be 
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man.  but  because  o*;  the  lack  of  Judg- 
ment, desire,  and  determlnailon  to  make 
thorn  prrpetvml  which* eXlsts  on  the  part 
of  thojie  who  guide  their  destiny. 

History  teaches  us  that  nations  have 
been  born,  have  reached  the  renlth  of 
their  power,  have  decayed  and  pa**cd  out 
of  existence  because  those  who  deter- 
mim^d  their  policy  were  greedy,  am- 
bitious: sought  to  Impose  their  will  upon 
all  others:  carried  on  suecefdinf  wars  of 
aggression,  until,  exhausted,  they  were 
unable  to  defend  themsrlvts.  much  leaa 
conquer  other  peoples.  Nations  fall  be- 
cause those  who  fix  their  policy  refuse 
to  sacrifice  thvir  individual  interests,  put 
national  welfare  first. 

Prom  thi*  lime  when  the  Father  of  our 
Country  advi.>ed  u.t  to  avoid  foreign  en- 
tanglements, down  thiovigh  the  years  and 
to  the  present  moment,  there  have  been 
those  who  have  sincerely  believed  that 
the  interesu  of  our  country  should  r omo 
first:  that  self-preservation  should  be 
our  guiding  principle. 

Evidently.  Washington  had  faith  In  his 
countrymen;  in  the  form  of  government 
which  he  aided  In  esUbllshlng:  In  the 
soundness  of  the  freedom  won  by  the 


the  effect  of  that  policy  upon  our  own 
prosperity,  happlneu,  and  continued  ex- 
istence. They  count  not  the  cost.  They 
profe.ss  that  their  purpose  Is  gooi;  that 
they  want  to  feed  the  hungry,  cloiho  the 
naked,  provide  shelter  for  thosn  w  lo  may 
need  it.  They  give  no  consideration  to 
realities.  They  neither  estlmste  the 
total  need  nor  ascertain  our  ability  to 
comply  with  their  demands. 

Notwithstanding  their  a.vsertlois  that 
the  "four  freedoms"  should  bo  spread 
throughout  the  world  and  their  H'Ullng- 
ness  to  conscript  millions  of  yount  Amer- 
ioana  to  flght  a  war  under  that  slogan, 
gome  are  now  determined,  either  through 
bribery  by  the  payment  of  fabulous  sums 
of  money,  the  distribution  of  millions  of 
tons  of  material  things,  or,  if  reed  be, 
by  force  of  arms,  to  Impose  out  form  of 
government  upon  every  other  na.lon:  to 
deny  to  other  nations  the  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  foVm  of  governmi  nt. 

This  procedure  they  now  atttmpt  to 
Justify  by  asserting  that  Russli.  is  at- 
tempting to  impose  communis!  ft  upon 
these  lesser  nations;  hence,  we  m  ist  save 
those  nations  from  communism.  Xncon« 
slstently.they  insist  that  these  lenser  na-; 
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tlons.  which  should  be  free  from  domina- 
tion by  Rus&ia.  shall  adopt  and  follow 
our  political  philosophy;  thus  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  ciioose  and  follow 
the  political  philosophy  they  think  best. 

In  lihort.  the  path  they  Insist  we  take 
make.s  us  an  aggressor,  imperialistic  na- 
tion. Irapo.slng.  either  by  the  use  of  dol- 
lars or  by  force  of  arms  and  at  whatever 
cost,  even  though  it  necessitate  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  lives  of  a  million  or  more  of 
our  youth,  our  form  of  government,  our 
Ideologies,  upon  people  who  Insist  they 
want  none  of  us  or  our  way  of  life. 

At  a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  our  natu- 
ral resources  and  of  Uie  youth  of  our 
land,  our  people  have  fought  two  world 
wars. 

The  first,  we  were  told,  was  a  war  to 
end  all  wars.  Although  our  armed  forces 
were  victorious,  the  objective  of  tlie  war 
was  not  won. 

The  second  war  was  fought,  some  said, 
to  carry  the  "four  freedonis"  to  the  utter- 
most corners  of  the  world,  ^Others  said 
it  was  fought  to  maintain  oUK  national 
Integrity;  Uiat.  if  we  did  not  Aght  and 
win  It,  Germany  would  overwhelm  lu. 
Through  our  efforts,  Germany  was  de- 
feated; but.  by  our  efforts,  Russia,  the 
home  of  communism,  was  made,  other 


than  our  own.  the  most  pawerful  nation 
In  the  world. 

Today  we  are  told  that,  unless  we  ex- 
tend aid  to  smd  assume  control  of  all 
nations  subje<ft  to  Influence  by  Russia, 
communism,  through  her  efforts,  will 
overthrow  us.  It  may  be  urged  th>at  those 
who  adhere  to  that  belief  have  llitle  con- 
fidence in  our  form  of  government,  in  the 
courage,  the  endurance  and  the  fighting 
ability  of  oiu-  youth. 

We  have  abandoned  the  principles  of 
seir -determination  and  self-government 
for  other  nations— a  right  which  we  said 
every  nation  should  have.  We  now  as- 
sume that,  if  the  people  of  other  nations 
had  a  full,  free  opportunity  to  doteimlne 
the  form  of  government  ttndt>r  whl«»h- 
they  would  live,, they  would  e.stubliih  a 
repubUc. 

That  assumption  may,  or  njay  not.  be 
.sound.  Neverihi*less.  to  Induce  ihem  to 
adopt  our  form  of  government,  we  hold 
out  the  promise  of  financial  aid  und  per- 
haps military  force  as  well.  Wc  hint  at 
dire  consequences  to  them  if  they  do  not 
accept  our  political  philosophy.  Does 
that  put  us  in  the  role  of  an  aitgressor 
or  a  dictatorial  nation?    You  an.swer. 

At  the  same  time,  here  at  home,  where 
we  have  a  consuiutlon  and  a  repivsenta- 

Peetwer  Awelgw  eM  elreeiy  awfhormd 


tive.  republican  form  of  government,  we 
are  drifting  more  and  more  toward  a 
government  by  men  rather  than  by  law 
under  the  Constitution.  The  adminis- 
tration Is  asking,  and  all  too  often  the 
Congress  is  grantUig.  to  the  Bxecutlve 
the  power  to  regiment  us. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  extend  aid  to 
every  nation  which  either  is  or  might  be- 
come a  pofcnUal  pnt»my  of .  Russia— this, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  extending  aid  to  Russia,  given  her 
aggressive  ability,  and  are  today,  while 
many  consider  her  a  potential  enemy, 
aiding  her  in  building  up  her  military 
powe»\ 

No  ongjttt4ng^  made  an  accurate  estl- 
mate  of  our  natural  resources — of  how 
much,  when  our  resources  are  compared 
with  thooe  of  other  countries,  we  can  give 
away  without  vitally  weakenmg  ourselves. 

Few  know  what  we  have  been  doing  in 
t^e  way  of  aiding  others,  what  we  are  now 
doing,  «nd  what  we  propose  to  do.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  look  at  a  few  figures, 
which,  to  some,  will  t)e  enlightening. 

Our  postwar  as.slstHncc  pi<ogram  for  the 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction 
of  other  countries  authoriaed  by  Congress 
gives  us  these  fUrures: 


iffuryrlvt 


h-X'ii 


U  »••%»•  tk*,^^*  •••««•. 
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(I)  Nmww  Mr«M«l*  Ml  |m4«  M- mati  *nr  Miipi  initiihMt  by  Inrflfn  toitntfim  tn  lb«>  t  nH«sl  MiatM*M«  uimMarMMMwy  i 
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Moi& iu SirCBrS3f||Ht^^  *"''  "^  *'"*"*'  """^  «•»""'<»•« mn  h.  th«  JmtrMiloMl  M<>tiPUr)riMd  (•l.7iaM,lOOef whlali  aw. 

Aid  which  has  been  authorised  to  eight  countries  In  western  luropo  li  as  follows: 

^ulhoriMd  aid  fo  I  eonntrits  in  umtt«vn  furepe 
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itfsM 
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Country  snr 


lUlv 


b(5«  of  Foreign  Llqnktotten  Commlsii  i>nCT-„-— 
MmMm  C4MMBWHi  (sMpt) . . 


UXRRA. 

Exiwrt-lmiwrt  B*nk  lowis. 


T\.Xal. 


Gcnnany: 

Akiinoecaptedanu...! 

UNRRA ^ 

ToUl T- 

Aostiia  (all  soarces) -. -'- 

NotberlaD<ls(»Haoun»s).... 

Beitisun  i»JI  sources) -'-• 

Ontrf 

Offic*  o;  tor.   . 
Maritime  C- 

Lend-lease  i»i«i 

INHR.V =■ 

Export-Import  Bank - — 

liuury  aid  (Turkish-Grwkj .,.. 


lidation  Commis^ner 

II  (ships) 


ToUl -X 

Grand  total 


Aid  furni-hed  in  flscal  year  194n 

Aid  funiLtbed  in  fiscal  year  1!M7 


JU'  t 


NcwK  —With  resfiect  to  property 
roantries  bv  the  Office  of  Fonnrn  Liquid 
sioner.  Slate  Department,  the  tiirures  'ju 
the  sales  vahie  of  surplus  projwrti.;!  disp' 
•mounts  are  stated  in  the  report  to ' 
U.  1947.  to  he  as  loUows: 


transtrred  to  the  8 

ion  Cominis- 

hI  npr.is<nt 

«ied  ff.  which 

CoDKi  -ss  dated  July 


Country 


United    Kinr 

dom "-  -— - 

France 

lUily 

Belgium... — 

Total 


Surplus  I 


rty 


as  propel 
sold  the 
natioos  named 
cost  us— 


"He 
14  I 
isel 


f  sgr,  wv.  'inn 

I  J90./1W •.(«»> 

427, 4.1;$.  («K) 

38aoin.ooo 


y  paid  us  but 
nillion;  prora- 
to  i>;iy  some- 
hing  more, 
sometime 


Z7W.  233.000 


Examination  of  the  records  of  the  Tn  fvniry  Depart- 
ment indicate  that  of  all  the  foreim  surp  us  dL^Kwals  to 
June  30,  1947.  but  $14.(>49.24;i.37  had  b«'  i  covere«l  into 
Ui*  TrMSury  as  miaceUaoeous  receipts,  an  I  an  a<ldil  lonal 
SaftSJ14  OM.IB  was  being  held  in  speri:  I  fuml  receipt 
Mwmt  (S671.2  avaihatli  lor  transfer  to  miscellaneous 
IMripts  not  later  than  •  ■onths  \fter  tl: '  ckae  of  fiscal 
9wr  1947  This,  however,  b  the  recrifn  s  from  surplus 
'Sh  to  all  (oreisn  governments  throu«^  aut  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  people  rtalize  what 
our  aid  to  the  eight  countres  of  western 
Europe  means  in  dollars  anl  cents  to 
each  individual  of  those  coun  ;ries;  what 
It  costs  each  individual  and  ( ach  family 
In  the  United  States  to  exter  d  that  aid. 
Here  are  the  figures,  which  yo|i  can  check 
for  yourself: 

postwar  relief  and  rehabilitation  aid  author' 
izfd  for  8  countries  in  western  iurope.  wiih 
poptUatiom  arid  a  per  capita  Analysis 


Country 


Popula- 
tion 


Au< 


United 

France ,- 

Italy 

Germany  (oempifd). 
Austria  (ULWiptiiJ) — 

NethMluda — 

Beifttau. - 

Oieoee 


49.  7C0.  »V  « 
41,  liv\(«»'  '.96< 
46,(«- 

45.4;:.ut.    fai 
i.i3a,vio\ 
«.sflaooD 

7,7001 000 


Total: 

Popalation. .  21%  0(7, 000 
-    Pocrwar  re- 
lief  


•  Avtrage. 
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ini>trunieDt  of  aid 


Fiscal  year  lM6;f  iscal  year  1W7 


$711,000,000 

"isfe."766,"666' 

1«,  700. 000 


$86.  000, 000 

39,  ;«io,o<io 

6.  (100,  OU) 
334,500,000 


Ftecal  year  1M8 


$100,000,000 


After  fiscal  IMA 


Total  mtthor 
ired  lid. 


$100.  !W0,0f>0 

.39,  wo,  (100 

iOo.  700,  (100 

47,5,  200,0011 

100,000.000 


133.900,000 
3,100.000 


.200.  WO 
1^.  600, 000 
143,400.006 


208.000,000 
10,  -200, 000 


102,700.000 

lai,  yoo,  WKi 

65,600,000 


319,000.000 


22.  (XKl.  (KN) 

i6,wio,(X)0 


$8, 50O,  000 
8,  700, 000 


960,200,000 


680,  SOO,  000 

13,  :*)o,  oot) 


694, 100, 000 
191,  400.  (1110 
300.  200, 000 
209.  0(X),  000 


200,000 


"l3.'900,' 
2t7.600, 


000 
000 


30. 100, 000 
41,300.000 

'  10,5.  WW.  000 
4.900.000 


24,  700, 000 


•  8,  UOO,  000 
150, 000,000 


55  000,000 

41  300,000 

13  900,000 

323  200,000 

12  yoo,ou) 

150.000,000 


$2  711.200,000        Aid  bein|t  fumi'^hcd  fiscal  year  1M8     

4,  M&,  200, 000       To  be  furuished  after  fi.scal  year  194»..-^ — .- 


$2,  56.'. 700. 000 

^ 17,200,000 


ffio,  onn.  oon 

.300.000,000 
129,(191,(1110 

5.^>*<)aooo 


642,881.000 


On  the  basis  of  a  United  States  i>opiilation  estimated 
to  be  143.000.000  as  of  July  30,  1SM7.  ttte  contribution. to 
the  aid  of  the  8  European  countrifs  since  VJ-day 
amount.''  to  a  per  capita  contribution  on  the  part  of 
Unit(Hl  States  citiwns  averaging  $67.$7.  On  the  basis 
of  a  family  of  4  jK-rsons  the  contribution  to  the  8  coUJitnes 
would  amoimt  to  $270.28. 

These  figures  show  that  we  have  ex- 
tended enough  aid  to  the  eight  countries 
named  above  to  give  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  those  countries 
$45.57,  and  that  it  has  cost  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  these  United  States 
of  ours  $67.57  to  extend  that  aid. 

Nor  is  that  the  whole  story. 

We  are  now  told  that  we  must  extend 
aid  to  countries  in  eastern  Europe  so  as 
to  prevent  those  countries  falling  under 
the  control  and  domination  of  Russia. 

Nor  has  our  program  of  aiding  Russia 
been  ended. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  our 
postwar  relief  and  rehabilitation  aid  au- 
thorized for  seven  countries  in  eastern 
Europe: 


lorired 
lid 


,006,000 

looiooa 

»8A»aioen 

tea  000 

4flil000 


an  ,-»)iooo 


ooaooo 
aootooo 


Per 
capita 


106.00 
47.84 
21.30 
15.28 
4&13 

aais 

34.64 
77.44 


9, 6«  ,  3na  000 


■45.57 


for  China,  Korea,  Japan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. We  should-  also  have  the  esti- 
mated population  and  per  capita  analysis 
of  what  it  will  cost  us,  what  It  will  do  l(^r 
them.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 


Postwar  relief  and  rehabilitation  aid  author- 
ized for  7  countries  in  eastern  Europe 


Country 


Ru.^^ia 

Poland 

Czechoslovalkia 

Finlsnd 

Hmi^'iry 

Albania.    

Yugoslavia 


Total 


Popula- 
tion 


198.  ooaooo 

22.800.000 

12.300.000 

3. 870. 000 

8.900.(X)0 

1.140.000 

15.700.000 


257, 710, 000 


Authorized 
aid 


$440.  OOrt.  000 

480. 200. 000 

231,5('0,(«(«i 

92. 100. 000 

20.400.000 

22.700.000 

356, 200.  000 


Per 

capita 


*2.  28 
2I.0»> 
18.  H2 
21.80 
2.29 
19.91 
22.68 


1,643.900.000     '6.38 


'  Average. 

On  the  hasisof  a  United  States  population  of  143.000.000 
the  aid  eJitende<i  to  the  7  countries  Bhown  in  tahle  III, 
amount?  to  a  per  capita  contribution  on  the  part  of  every 
Unite<l  States  citir.cn  in  the  amount  of  $11.49  or  for  a 
family  of  4  persons,  a  contribution  of  $45.96. 

XoTK— Md  to  Russia  consisted!  Of  $161,0(X».000  lend- 
lease  in  194C.  and  $59,000,000  in  \'M7  and  relief  supplies 
throuph  UNRRA  in  the  amount  of  $110,300,000  in  y.HH 
and  $110,.500,0fc)  in  1947.  Worthy  of  note  is  the- fact  that 
after  Conpess  din^twl  that  lend-leaje  he  endc<l  by  Dec. 
31.  1946.  it  aptiears  that  .!il6..300.000  of  lend-lease  supplies 
were  shipped  to  Russia  in  the  period  from  Jan.  1.  1947, 
to  Aug:Uit  1947. 

Because  of  its  bearing  upon  our  ability 
to  give,  we  should  know  of  the  postwar 
reUef  and  rehabilitation  aid  authorized 


Country 

i 

China 

Korea    (American 

zone) 

Ja|)an ' 

Philippines........... 

Total 


Popula- 

tioti  (esti- 
mated) 


450,000,000 

12.000.000 
60.  (JOO.  000 
12.  250,  (WO 


534,250,000 


.Authorized 
aid 


$439,  300. 000 

200,700,000 
775,  ett).  000 
712, 800. 000 


2, 148, 700. 000 


Per 
capita 


$L02 

16.72 
12.93 
58.19 


>  4.04 


•  Average. 

The  programs  show  that  lontributionsof  each  citizenof 
the  United  States  on  a  pro  rata  basi.s  for  foreign  aid  and  , 

relief  impose  a  tax  burden  of  $94.08  on  every  person,  or 
a  burden  of  $376.32  per  American  family  of  4  persons. 
Not  all  Americans  are  taxp^ers,  so  the  burden  will  not 
fall  on  evervone.  However,  in  1946,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Erononiics  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Board,  after  a  joint  survey,  reported  that  1  out  of  every  5 
families  had  incomes  for  194,5  under  $1,000.  The  reiwrt 
claims  9,300.()fN)  families  had  incomes  less  than  $1,000. 
while  12,4()0,(yWJ  families  had  Incomes  less  than  $2,000. 

An  additional  7,0CO,0O0  families  had  incomes  less  than 
'4  OOU. 

The  per  capita  share  ol  the  national  debt  as  of  Sept.  30. 
1947.  was$l,7V8.16. 

The  average  American  family  of  four 
will  be  required  to  p&y,  in  order  to  liqui- 
date the  national  debt,  more  than 
$7,372.45. 

No  one  would  deny  food  to  the  hungry, 
clothing  to  the  naked,  or  shelter  to  those 
exposed    to    the    inclemencies    of    the     . 
weather.    However,  a  population  of  some^,^ 
one-hundred-and-f6rty-odd   million    ii^^ 
these  United  States  of  ours  just  cannotT*^ 
supiwrt  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  we  learn  ^  ^ 
that  in  some  of  these  countries,  as  in 
socialistic  England  and  in  France,  many*  .. 
refuse  to  do  an  honest  day's  work  or  any    . 
work  whatsoever. 

An  analysis  of  the  food  situation  In 
the  16  European  nations  which  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Marshall  plan,  compiled 
from  volume  11,  Technical  Reports  of  the 
Committee  of  European  Economic  Coop-  ■ 
eration,  Ernest  Bevin,  chairman,  gives  us 
the  following:  , 
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Analysia  of  food  situation  in  H  European  nations  interested  in  the  Marshall  plan 

(Compiled  from  Vol.  II.  Technical  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooi>eratlon ; 

Ernest  Itevln,  chairman] 


16countri« 

Plantings  (all  countries): 
Hectares: 

Wheat  and  rye 

Barley  and  oats... 

Sugar  beets 

Potatoes 

Livestock: 

Cattle  (including  cows)  > 

Swine ..... 

Sheep 

Horses 

Poultry •.. 

Sugar  production  (raw  basis)  (metric  tons) 

Fats  (metric  tons) 

Bufter  production  (metric  tons) 

Production  offish  (metric  tons) 


Averafw  tor 
1934-% 


Estimate, 
1946-17 


206.  .500, 000 


219. 30a  000 


19, 7TK>,  500 

15. 77.5, 900 

839, 000 

3,138.000 

62.694,000 

28.  7.59, 3(» 

104. 206. 900 

.  1  J,"  797. 300 

482. 291.000 

2,946,000 

2,337.000 

963.000 

3,325,000 


18.858,800 

16,326,900 

7.50,000 

2.886.000 

63,639,000 

19,  525, 200 

9.8.348.400 

10.793.000 

406.036.000 

2.779.000 

1.68.5.000 

6S.3.000 

3,331,000 


Estimate, 
1950-51 


225,800.000 


20,067,000 

17.445,300 

916.000 

3,162.000 

69.  .V=^.  000 

28, 883. 000 

107,  223. 000 

10. 239.  two 

578,121,0W1 

3,155,000 

2,.'.42,(K10 

97.5. 000 

4.497,000 


PeroeDt 

oflW4-SS 

average 


0.95 

1.03 

.89 

.92 

l.Ol 
.67 
.94 
.01 
.84 
.94 
.72 
.70 

1. 00 


'  United  States  has  76.000.000  cattle  at  the  end  of  1947. 
000  head  of  cattle  short  in  the  United  States. 


We  should  hare  97.000,000  head.    We  enter  1948  with  21,000.- 


XoTES.— Nations  included  in  the  committee's  report  included  in  this  study  are:  .Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France.  Oreece.  Iceland.  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Swilzerlaud,  Turkey, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  ' 

A  hectare  is  e<iuivalent  to  (in  the  United  States  system!  2.471  acres.   .  .  '  .  " 

A  metric  ton  is  1,000  kilograms  by  weight,  equal  to  2,204.6  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Figures  for  barky  and  oats  also  include  maize  and  other  rough  grains. 

European  crops  for  1947 
|Compile<l  from  Cargill  Crop  Bulletin,  Oct.  30, 1947.  by  countries  with  averafes,  193v5-,Tfl) 


Countries 

Oats 

Bai 

ley 

Com 

Average 

1947 

Average 

1947  ' 

Average 

1947 

Austria...........!................ 

28,865,000 
40,946,000 
70,205,000 

17,000,000 
44,SOO,(X)n 
62.000.000 

13.338,000 

3.570.000 

.52. 881, 000 

53,ni.5.(XKl 

9.  267. 000 

6,200,000 

8,  (KIO,  000 
Kl  923, 000' 
.5.5,010,000 

6,20(1,000 

6,732,000 

Belgium ............  J. ......i 

Denmark ..... 

France !..........•............ 

259.762.000  i  2.55.000.(10(1 

22,  .559, 000 
10,078,000 

10. 000, 000 

Greece .. 

8,479,000 

2.«iaooo 

39,265.000 

.^  36a  000 

25,314.000 

.    12.940.000 

6,555,000 

87,198.000 

1,593.000 

16.000,000 

138,038,000 

f ,  000, 000' 

2.401.000 
45.000.000 
32.500,000 
A  500, 000 
11,71X1.000 

7,019.000 
^5. 100, 000 

5, 5(10, 000 

13, 800, 000 

178,  290. 000 

la  000,000 

Luxemburg...... •. 

Ireland : .. '. . .. 

5. 413, 000 

la  000, 000 

.     5, 68.3. 000 

5,467,000 

1,78,3,000 

9, 961, 000 

4.30,000 

f 6, 129,000 

36,596.000 

6,300,000 

10.  ;t35. 000 

8,  .500. 000 

3,700,000 

3,^10,000 

8..730,000 

.3.000,00(1 

68.700.000 

78.307,000 

Italy 

Net  ler  lands..,.. 

113,174,000. 

92,soaooo 

Norway .,... ....... 

•■ 

Portugal ... . ...: 

13,083,000 

l^7oaooo 

Sweden 

Switzerland ...i... .•.. 

Turkey; .\ 

United  Kingdom............ 

%071,000 

22,036,000 

Total  (averages) ..... 

777,020.000 

303,523,000 

188,507,000 

1947  production 

760, 309,  poo 
17,611,000 

329,405,000 

150,236,000 

Oats  deflci«>ncv  (bushels) 

Com  deficiencv  (bushels) 

38.361.000 

Barley  excess  (bushels) 

25."^'000 

. 

« 

Mr.   Speaker,  the  food  situation   in 
western  Germany  is  perhaps  the  worst 


In  all  Europe  at  the  present  time,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


Analysis  of  food  situation  in  western  Germany 

|A  study  compiled  from  VoL  II.  Technical  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation. 

Department  of  State  Publication  2952) 


Bi-zone I....... 

French  zone 

Saar ._. 

Tot^ 

Planting  (hectares): 

Wheat  and  rye ■... 

Barley,  oats,  maiic  and  others 

Sugar  beets 

Potatoes L 

'Xivestock: 

Cattle  (mcluding  milk  cows) , -. 

.    Swine . • 

Sheep...' .. 

Horses-. ; 

Poultry 

Sugar  pro<luction  (raw  basis)  (metric  tons) * 

Fats  (oil  from  oilseeds,  animal  fats)  (metric  tons) ^.■. 

Bufter  production  (metric  tons) 

Production  ol  fish ^ .- 


Average, 
1934-38 


36.400,000 

5,900,000 

800,000 


43,100,000 


12, 
12, 

2. 

1. 
55, 


822,800 
38.5,500 
13.3,000 
177,000 

261,000 
322,000 
101,000 
576. 000 
788,000 
551,000 
501,000 
231.000 
370,000 


1947 


43,300,000 

5,  600, 000 

900,000 


49. 800. 000 


2,372,200 

2,027,900 

141.000 

L  063, 000 

11,258,000 

6,526,000 

2,26.5,000 

1,  .56(i,  000 

26,818,000 

500.000 

273.000 

188,000 

170,000 


Estimate, 
1951 


45, 500, 000 

-  5,  fiOO,  000 

900,000 


52.060.t)00 


2, 823, 000 

2,128,500 

193,000 

,    1,525,000 

10,820.000 

8,  726, 000 

2,326,000 

1,614.000 

.33.332,000 

779,  Of « 

391,000 

248,000 

175,000 


Percent 

recovery, 

1947 


0.84 
.85 

L06 
.90 

.81 
.53 
LOS 
.99 
-48 
.02 
.64 
.81 
.46 


Let  us  continue,  as  we  always  have  in 
the  past,  to  aid  the  needy  and  the  im- 
fortunate  of  whatever  race,  color,  or 
xcni 672 


creed  they  may  be,  wherever  they  may 
live.  Let  us  have  common  sense  enough 
to  insist  that,  while  we  feed  the  hungry, , 


clothe  the  naked,  and  shelter  the  cold, 
each  and  every  one  of  them  make  an 
honest,  earnest,  and  determined  effort  to 
help  himself.  Let  us  not  encourage  idle- 
ness and  waste  and  extravagance  by 
gifts  not  needed. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  Dtvil 
finds  work  for  idle  hands  to  do.  If  some 
of  those,  who.  in  other  lands,  are  idle, 
who  will  not  work,  are  forced  by  hunger 
and  by  cold  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, 
they  will  have  less  time  to  curse  this  Na- 
tion for  what  they  term  the  inadequacy 
of  the  relief  given  them. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Lord  helps 
those  who  help  themselves  and  well 
might  we  follow  that  thought  and  ex- 
tend aid  only  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
make  an  .effort  to  relieve  their  own  need. 
Let  us  insist  that  the  people  of  these 
other  countries  go  to  work  and  stay  at 
work  until  they  have  exerted  their  ut- 
most efforts  to  help  themselves.  • 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  every  ounce  of 
food,  of  clothing,  of  building  material, 
reach  the  one  who  is  in  need  and  that 
no  one  profit  through  the  transaction. 

Let  us  insist  that  the  French  and  the 
British  return  to  their  homeland  the 
German  prisoners  of  war  who  are  now 
held  as  labor  slaves;  not  only  permit 
but  compel  those  prisoners  to  do  a  day's 
work  in  the  factories  or  on  the  land  of 
Germany. 

Let  us  insist  that  Russia  quit  dis- 
mantling the  factories  of  Germajny, 
taking  from  its  people  their  means-  of 
livelihood,  the  crops  which  they  have 
planted,  cultivated,  and  harvested.  Let 
us  insist  that  Russia  get  out  of  Germany 
and  enable  it  to  rehabilitate  itself. 

Let  us  then  see  to  it  that  the  war- 
mongers, the  manufacturers  of  imple- 
ments of  war,  the  international  fijian- 
ciers,  who  on  previous  occasions  have 
grown  enormously  wealthy  out  of  war- 
and  postwar  activities,  be  prevented 
from  making  a  profit  out  of  war-torn 
Europe. 

Yes;  let  us  give  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability  to  those  who  are  in  need.  But  let 
us  at  all  times  remember  and  act  upon^ 
the  theory  we  have  so  often  advanced — 
that  we  are  not  an  imperialistic  nation; 
that  WQ  do  not  seek,  to  impose  our  form 
or  any  other  form  of  government  upon 
any  other  people;  that  neither  we  as  a 
nation  nor  any  of  our  people  are  to  make 
a  profit  out  of  the  suffering  of  others. 

Let  us  be  on  guard  against  those  who 
would  frighten  us  with  the  argument  that 
we  are  about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Com- 
munists from  without  by  Soviet  Russia; 
that  our  only  salvation  lies  in  giving  to 
th6m  unlimited  power  over  our  national 
resources,  over  our  domestic  economy — 
giving  them  the  power  to  regulate,  regi- 
ment our  domestic  affairs  as  well  as  the 
authority  to  estaWish  our  national  de- 
fense. Let  us  be  sure  that  they  do  not, 
imder  the  guise  of  national  defense,  es- 
tablish a  military  dictatorship. 

Let  us  be  on  guard  that  ambitious,  mil- 
itary-minded individuals  In  this  country 
do  not  establish  themselves  as  little 
princelings  in  the  conquered  lands;  that 
they  do  not  Impose  upon  us  a  militaristic 
form  of  government;  that  they  do  not  de- 
stroy the  civil  liberties  of  our  own  people; 
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that  they  do  not  waste  the  res<  urces  of 
our  Nation:  that  they  do  not  ag  lin  con- 
script the  youth  of  our  land  to  fight  on 
foreign  soil. 

In  short,  let  us  follow  the  pri  iclple  of 
thinking  first  of  America .  Let  is  disre- 
gard the  name-calling  of  our  politicjll 
adversaries:  hew  to  the  line;  tllnk  and 
act  for  and  in  the  Interests  of  th  e  United 
States  of  America. 

We  who  believe  in  America  f  rst,  who 
give  first  consideration  to  her  nterests. 
who  think  first  of  the  preservatii  »n  of  our 
owii  Government,  are  not  dislo  ^al.  We 
are  not  traitors. 

Let  us  ask  those  who  so  charge  whether 
the  disloyal  are  not  those  who  w(  luld  haul 
down  the  Stars  and  Stripes  aiid  for  it 
substitute  a  world  flag;  whethei  the  dis- 
loyal are  not  those  who  would  s  urrender 
our  sovereignty  to  an  internal  onal  or- 
ganization. 

Let  us  ask  them  whether  th(  du-loyal 
are  not  those  who  would  conscript  our 
young  men  and  our  young  wonen,  put 
them  under  the  command  of  an  interna- 
tional military  staff.  empowere<  to  order 
them  to  fl«ht  whenever,  wher'ver,  and 
for  whatever  caiise  this  international 
staff  might  wish. 

Are  not  the  disloyal  those  w  lo  would 
bleed  this  country  and  its  peo  )le  white 
in  order  to  impose  upon  other  pe  )ples  and 
other  nations  their  theory  o:  govern- 
ment; those  who  would  give  to  he  world 
a  planned  economy  such  as  tt  at  which 
has  brought  us  to  national  bai  kruptcy? 
Let  lis  prepare  for  our  own  national 
defense,  and  while  doing  it  i  emember 
that  the  conservation  of  our  own  na- 
tional resources,  of  our  own  nanpower, 
is  an  integral  part  of  that  def  <  nse. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  future  of 
America  Is.  indeed,  dark  if,  eith(  r  through 
gift  or  by  war,  we  impoverish  ourselves 
by  the  unnecessary  waste  of  all  that  goes 
to  make  us  strong:  that  if  we  send  our 
young  men.  the  prospective  athers  of 
futiire  generations,  to  die  on  fo  reign  soil, 
we  are  not  preparing  a  nations  1  defense. 
We  are  rather  destroying  the  f  i  ture  abil- 
ity of  our  Nation  to  defend  its<  If. 

Let  us  retain  our  faith  in  the  soundness 
of  our  form  of  government,  mr  confi- 
dence in  the  fighting  ability,  tb  e  courage. 
and  the  endurance  of  the  yoith  of  our 
land. 

Let  us  above  all  remember  an  1  act  upon 
the  thought  that  we  are  not  an  aggressor 
nation.  Let  us  keep  ever  in  mil  id  the  les- 
son which  history  teaches — thit  the  na- 
tion which  insists  on  forever  nr  eddling  in 
the  affairs  of  other  nations,  of  endeavor- 
ing to  settle  the  quarrels  betv  een  other 
nations  in  the  end  itself  is  dest  oyed. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  ha  re  nothing 
to  fear  from  foreign  aggressior  ;  that  our 
danger  lies  here  at  home.  gr<  ws  out  of 
the  thoughts  and  the  actions  of  those  who 
consider  that  we  have  outgrow  i  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  principles  tlerein  laid 
down;  who  are  now  attempt!  ig  here  in 
America  to  establish  a  government  by 
men  rather  than  by  law. 

If  we  keep  those  principle;  in  mind. 
adhere  to  them,  our  future  is  a  ssured.  If 
we  forsake  them.  we.  like  these  nations 
of  old  which  sought  to  conquei 
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like  the  Kaiser  and  Hitler  of  yesterday, 
are  on  the  way  out. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  a  press  release  and 
telegram  sent  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Harder,  pres- 
ident. National  Federation  of  Small 
Business.  Inc. 

Mr.  WEICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday 
next,  after  disposition  of  matters  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
any  special  orders  heretofore  granted,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  1  hour. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Arends).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  address  he  re- 
cently delivered  in  Boston. 

Mr.  MUNDT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  he  wrote 
for  the  New  York  Times  magazine  on 
the- subject  of  American  information 
program.  { 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRAiTED 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday 
next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative 
program  and  following  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered.  I  may  address  the 
House  for  1  hour  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  finan- 
cial and  economic  conditions  observed 
while  serving  overseas  on  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  the  House  during 
the  past  6  weeks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Akekds>.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hoifee.  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Crawford]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

CAUSES    OP    INFLATION 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Sr)eaker,  I  wish 
to  direct  my  remarks  primarily  to  item 
No.  1  on  page  7  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage of  yesterday  in  which  he  points  out 
that  we  should  enact  legislation  to  re- 
store consumer  credit  controls  and  to  re- 
strain the  creation  of  inflationary  bank 
credit. 

Fbr  14  years  this  Government,  includ- 
ing the  administrations  in  power,  and 
public  opinion,  as  it  has  been  evidenced 
by  the  support  of  the  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministrations in  power,  has  taken  almost 
every  Imaginable  step  that  could  be 
taken  to  promote  the  price  level  up- 
ward. The  economic  consequences  of  a 
14-year  program  running  in  that  direc- 
the  world,     tion  hav«  now  created  a  political  liabil- 


ity which  the  present  administration 
cannot  ignore  as  it  moves  into  a  Presi- 
dential year,  1948.    Even  if  the  party  in 
power  could  confidentially  move  forward 
under  that  political  liability,  the  course 
which  has  been  followed  has  brought  us 
to  a  position  where  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  people  to  longer  bear  the 
economic  burden ;  and  by  that  I  mean  to 
say  the  policy  which  has  been  followed 
has     bordered     on     economic     treason 
against  our  people  in  that  it  has  .'sub- 
stantially destroyed  the  buying  power  of 
their  past  accumulated  savings  and  the 
buying  power  of  their  current  wages  and 
salaries.    That  is  the  cold-blooded  eco- 
nomic fact  which  the  President  faces 
and  which  the  country  faces  and  which 
those  on  low  income  especially  have  to 
face  today.    So  the  President  tops  his 
list  of  recommendations  by  asking  for 
legislation  to  restore  consumer  credit 
controls  and  to  restrain  the  creation  of 
inflationary  bank  credit.    He  now  sub- 
stantially recommends  a  return  to  ortho- 
dox methods  of  money  management  and 
debt  management  and  directs  us  away 
from  the  course  we  have  far  too  long 
followed. 

At  the  moment  we  have  the  greatest 
degree  of  price  inflation  that  we  have 
ever   suffered   since   this    country   was 
founded.     The  price  movement  is  up- 
ward on  the  necessities  of  life.    At  this 
particular    moment    the    Secretary    of 
State  and  the  President  come  before 
Congress  asking  for  a  long-term  program 
which  substantially   calls   for   another 
outpouring  of  goods  estimated  in  the 
general  neighborhood  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-two    billion   dollars   on   today's 
price  level.    Naturally  the  administra- 
tion wonders  what  kind  of  an  economic 
effect  such  an  additional  demand  will 
have  on  present  price  levels,  and  the 
administration  can  well  wonder  about 
that.    I  should  not  be  too  surprised  if 
this  Congress  votes  for  the  short-term 
and  long-te>m  program  from  fifteen  to  • 
twenty  billion  dollars  of  additional  goods 
and  services  for  western  Europe.   If  that 
buying  power  is  turned  loose  in  the  pres- 
ent market  without  some  kind  of  control 
on  bank  credit,  we  can  well  witness  an 
Increase  in  price  levels  ranging  any- 
where from  20  to  40  percent  above  to- 
day's price  level,  and  It  could  easily  go 
beyond  that.    I  shall  give  a  few  reasons 
why. 

Let  us  get  as  simple  and  practical  about  -• 
this  matter  as  we  can  be.  During  the 
war  period  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury went  to  millions  of  our  people  and 
said  in  substance  what  I  am  now  going 
to  say:  "You  citizens  buy  these  savings  • 
bonds  which  the  Treasury  is  offering  for  ' 
sale,  and  when  the  war  is  over  you  can 
cash  them  in  and  buy  those  things  you 
want."  Did  you  hear  of  any  savings 
certificates  being  sold  on  that  basis?  Did 
you  hear  anything  like  that  during  the 
war?  Of  course  that  was  the  sales  talk 
used  on  our  many  millions  of  citizens 
who  bought  over  $60,000,000,000  worth 
of  these  savings  bonds. 

Time  and  time  again  during  that  pe- 
riod I  kept  asking  where  the  goods  would 
come  from  to  redeem  the  dollars  which 
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the  Treasury  hands  to  a  man  when  he 
turns  in  his  savings  bonds.  So  when  the 
war  was  over  our  people  started  cashing 
those  bonds  and  calling  for  goods,  and 
they  have  been  calling  for  them  since. 
The  private  enterprise  system  finances 
Itself  as  it  goes  along.  Not  only  has  cur- 
rent wages  and  salaries  been  calling  for 
goods,  but  likewise  the  past  savings  which 
were  invested  in  savings  bonds  and  which 
now  are  being  cashed  in  are  calling  for 
goods — beyond  the  market's  ability  to 
supply.  They  are"  still  selling  savings 
certificates  on  the  proposition  that  when 
you  get  ready  to  cash  them  you  can  have 
the  currency,  and  the  redemptions  are 
running  pretty  strong  at  the  present 
time,  although  we  are  still  selling  a  few. 
Why  did  we  not  go  to  our  people  and 
say,  "Here  is  a  great  national  emergency. 
We  are  involved  in  a  war,  and  you  should 
buy  these  bonds  on  a  25-  to  50-year  basis 
and  hold  them  until  maturity";  not  kid 
them  and  mislead  them  and  deal  with 
them  in  an  intellectually  dishonest  man- 
ner by  telling  them  they  could  have  the 
goods  when  the  war  was  over,  when  we 
knew  good  and  well  the  goods  would  not 
be  produced.  That  is  part  of  the  infla- 
tion that  is  now  pressing  on  the  market, 
and  that  is  not  all. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman froim  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUC^UST  H.  ANDRESEN.  We  not 
only  said  the  people  would  have  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  goods,  but 
v;e  said  the  dollar  would  be  just  as  good 
as  when  they  had  invested  it  in  the  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  was  substan- 
tially the  meaning  of  the  words  which 
were  put  out. 

Here  is  something  else  again.  We 
have  had  a  situation  over  in  the  hearings 
of  the  other  body  the  last  few  days  which 
high-lights  this  proposition.  The  nego- 
tiable bonds  which  were  sold  during  the 
war  period  to  finance  the  deficit  were  put 
out  on  a  joy-rider's  basis.  The  fiscal  pol- 
icy of  this  Government  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  has  been  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  price  of  Government  bonds 
would  be  supported  substantially  above 
the  par  value,  which  means  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  puts  out  an 
i.'^sue  at  par  and  I  rush  in,  as  a  certain 
general  is  alleged  to  have  rushed  in,  and 
purchase  some  of  those  bonds  through 
borrowing  at  the  bank  the  money  with 
which  to  make  the  purchase,  paying  par 
for  the  bonds.  60  or  90  or  120  days  after 
the  bond  issue  is  disposed  of  I  can  walk 
out  and  sell  the  bonds  at  $2  or  $3  pre- 
mium per  $100  and  enjoy  a  joy  ride  of 
$1  or  $2  or  $3  per  $100  of  bonds  pur- 
chased. Just  how  far  did  this  joy  rid- 
ing extend  during  the  issuance  of  those 
many  billions  of  dollars  of  bond  sales? 
Why  was  not  the  whole  public  cut  in  on 
the  deal?  Let  the  people  now  be  told 
the  whole  story  to  the  end  that  it  not 
happen  again. 

That  went  on  all  during  the  war.  A 
few  Members  of  the  House  knew  what 
was  going  on,  and  we  criticized  it  openly. 


Now  It  comes  out,  and  you  see  how  the 
game  was  played.  The  people  all  over 
the  country  who  were  on  the  inside  and 
were  sufficiently  sagacious  piled  up  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  their 
personal  credit. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Wa;s  it  not  a  fact,  and  did 
not  I  hear  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, as  I, did  myself,  state  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  that  Mr.  Morgenthau  was  car- 
rying a  $25,000,000,000  open  credit  in  the 
banks  of  this  country  in  the  form  of  cash 
on  h?ind,  and  is  it  not  alleged  that  Mr. 
Morgenthau  told  them  that  the  bonds 
would  not  go  below  par,  and  that  they?did 
go  in  and  speculate — all  the  banks  did 
it — and  a  great  many  other  people  specu- 
lated with  the  $25,000,000,000  that  the 
Federal  Government  had. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Let  us  consider  the 
Victory  loan  drive,  for  instance,  where  we 
went  out  and  sold  some  ten  or  eleven  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  bonds  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  Treasury.  How  many 
joy  ridei-s  do  you  suppose  got  in  on  that 
deal?  Then  a  few  months  later  we  did 
the  terrible  thing  of  taking  the  excess 
proceeds  of  those  bonds  over  and  alwve 
what  the  Treasury  needed,  and  turned 
them  back,  and  called  in  some  of  the 
Government  paper,  thus  leading  the  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  we  were  soundly  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  the  Federal  debt. 
Of  course,  it  was  proper  to  reduce  the 
debt  and  dispose  of  the  cash  not  needed, 
but  the  damaging  part  was  in  making  the 
people  believe  the  transaction  all  the  way 
through  was  a  sound  one. 

Now,  the  third  thing  is  that  the  bonds 
were  sold  to  individuals  in  the  fbrm  of 
savings  certificates;  some  were  sold  to 
individuals  in  the  form  of  negotiable  pa- 
per that  could  be  traded  in  in  the  mar- 
ket; some  bonds  were  sold  to  savings  in- 
stitutions and  insurance  companies; 
some  were  sold  to  industrial  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  and  proprietorships. 
But  look  at  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  Government  bonds  that  were  sold  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the  com- 
mercial banks  of  the  country.  That  was 
outright  inflation.  Nothing  could  be 
worse  except  sheer  printing-press  money. 
We  did  not  get  quite  that  far,  but  we 
went  almost  that  far,  because  you  now 
have  a  provision  in  the  law  where  the 
commercial  banks  can  take  their  bonds 
down  to  the  Treasury  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  trade  them  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  then  turn 
around  and  use  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes  so  obtained  and  pay  off  the  bank's 
liabilities  to  the  depositors.  So  you  are 
using  Government  issues  as  the  basis  for 
the  printing  of  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
which  comes  awfully  close  to  being  print- 
ing-press money. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Is  it  not  true  in  Ger- 
many during  their  great  inflation  that 


the '  German  Centralized  Bank  main- 
tained a  market  for  their  Government 
bonds  in  the  same  fashion  and  kept  them 
at  par  in  that  way? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  J  think  it  is  almost 
a  universal  practice  of  central  banks  in 
governmertt  to  follow  such  a  course,  be- 
cause, if  you  want  fo  continue  to  sell 
bonds,  of  course  tHe  banking  machinery 
has  to  maintain  a  market  value  on  them, 
because  otherwise  if  they  go  down  in 
the  price,'  then  you  have  to  raise  your 
interest  rate  or  stop  selling  them.  So 
you  maintain  your  market  value,  and 
that  enables  you  to  issue  them  at  a  low 
interest  rate  and  induces  somebody  else 
to  buy  bonds  or  sell  bonds. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
interest-rate  method  of  putting  a  brake 
on  inflation  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  selling 
demand  bonds? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Thirty  years  ago 
or  a  little  over  that  we  set  up  a  Federal 
Reserve  System,  which  was  designed  to 
expand  and  contract  credit  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  country.  They  got 
along  pretty  well  for  a  few  years,  but 
flnally  we  built  the  Federal  debt  up  to 
the  point  where  the  weight  of  the  debt 
on  one  side  of  the  scale  became  so  over- 
whelming insofar  as  political  liabilities 
are  concerned  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  interest  rate  and  so  on  down  the 
line  that  it  steps  into  the  picture*  and 
takes  the  ball  away  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System,  and  now  the 
President  comes  here  and  suggests  that 
we  return  to  some  orthodox  procedure 
to  save  the  country  from  the  inflation 
bear  that  is  literally  eating  the  country 
up.  That  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  refers  to. 

Mr.  RICH.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one 
of  our  former  administrations  had  asked 
for  $2,500,003,000  of  Government  funds 
for  the  President  and  the  Treasury  to 
stabilize  the  price  of  American  bonds 
with  Government  money? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Of  course,  that 
was  one  way  to  stabilize  the  price  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  to  offer  currency  in  ex- 
change. But  what  our  people  are  con- 
cerned about,  and  apparently  what  the 
President  is  now  becoming  concerned 
about,  is  the  buying  power  of  the  cur- 
rency after  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.    And  that  is  an  important  thing. 

Now,  there  is  another  proposition. 
This  very  day  you  have  one  agency  of  the 
administration  insisting  that  banks  of 
this  country  loan  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  value  of  certain  things  that  certain 
people  want  to  buy.  Many  lending  in- 
stitutions did  that  thing  until  their  lend- 
ing power  became  exhausted. 

It  so  happens  that  last  summer  I  was 
one  of  those  who  voted  against  the  re- 
moval of  installment-buying  credit  con- 
trol. I  knew  then  it  was  unsound  to  re- 
move those  controls.  I  voted  against4^ 
I  spoke  against  it.  They  should  not  have 
been  removed,  and  they  should  be  rein- 
stated today  just  as  quick  as  the  Con- 
gress can  reinstate  them,  for  this  basic 
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reason:  I  sit  here  as  a  citi2en.  \^ith  full 
knowledge  that  the  buying  powe  r  ol  my 
currency  is  decreasing.    You  offe  r  me  an 
automobile  or  a  washing  machiie  or  a 
cultivator  or  something  else  on  the  in- 
stallment plan,  paying  10  percer  t  down, 
under  the  mail-order  house  pr  >cedure. 
as  I  believe  it  was  advertised  tl  e  other 
day.    By  going  in  and  signing  an  In- 
stallment contract  I  can  fix  th(   selling 
price  to  me.    I  hedge  against  further 
inflation  of  the  buying  power  of  my  dol- 
lar.   Why  should  I  not  go  out  md  buy 
on  the  installment  basis  and  thi  s  create 
a  greater  demand  in  the  marl  et.  and 
thus  call  for  more  and  more  goo<  s,  while 
if  I  had  to  pay  50  or  75  or  100  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  I  would  no  be  put- 
ting that  additional  strain  on  th(  market 
by  calling  for  goods  and  this  beci  luse  I  do 
not  now  have  the  dollars  to  pay  cash  for 
the  articles.    So  installment  sal(  s  do  bull 
X  the  market  price  upwards.    Bu  :,  if  you 

are  going  to  continue  to  decr?ase  the 
buying  power  of  my  cvurency.  hen  you 
should  let  me  go  out  and  obligate,  and 
fix  the  price  of  what  lam  abou  t  to  buy. 
So  by  removing  installment  ordit  con- 
trols, together  with  this  decreas  ?  in  buy- 
Inig  power  of  the  currency  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  people's  buying  pow«  r  or  past 
wages,  we  promote  inflation  in  he  worst 
manner  ima^nable. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker ,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  fiUFFETT.  The  gentlenan  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  ;  ince  No- 
vember 1,  when  the  credit  controls  went 
off.  there  are  columns  of  ads  in  he  news- 
papers, in  Chicago  particularU.  adver- 
tising cars,  no  money  down. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Why  cot?  Be- 
cause if  you  give  an  outlet  for  tl  ese  goods 
through  installment  sales,  what  necessity 
Is  there  for  Mr.  A  to  reduce  his  nventory 
by  reducing  the  price  auid-^n»ing  the 
goods  out?  He  continues  t^  s6ll  his 
goods  on  advancing  markets, 
declining  market.       N* 

We  come  along  here  and  wej  propose 
this  Marshall  long-range  plan 
gest  that  every  one  of  you  get 
''  this  report  and  study  it.    That  should  be 

the  textbook  in  the  United  StJ  tes  today 
It  Is  the  report  of  the  Commit  ee_on  Eu 
ropean  Economic  Cooperation 
ber  1.  1947.  f  jrwarded  to  the 
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■vin.  of  Lopdon.  and 
States  by 


of  State  hy 

to  the  President  of  the  Unitec 
the  Secretary  of  State,  In  whic  i  16  west 
em  European  countries  call  u  Jon  us  for 
$22,440,000,000  worth  of  goods  puring  the 
coming  4  years. 
Mr.  RICH.    Will  the  gentlefian  yield? 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  yield 
Mr.  RICH.    Did  they  not  ai  k  for  $42.- 
000.000.000    imtU    Marshall    said.    "Go 
sharpen  your  pencils  and  g:  to  work 
•gain"? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  just  h  ive  the  re- 
port before  me.    That  is  all  I  mow. 

What  is  this  $19,000,000,000  for?  You 
take  this  report  and  &nd  In  there  any 
language  which  says  that  jny  of  the 
$19,000,000,000  will  be  used  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  communism  in  the  United 


not  on  a 


Septem 
Secretary 


Stetes.  Just  find  one  word  in  there 
about  communism.  Yet  that  bill  of 
goods  is  being  sold  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  the  proposition  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  communism 
throughout  western  Europe. 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Is  It  apparent  there,  or 
Is  there  any  report,  from  the  committee, 
that  none  of  this  $19,000  OOO.OOO  will  be 
received  by  propagandists  who  call  them- 
selves screeners  and  consultants? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Oh.  np;  there  Is 
noUiing  like  that  in  there.      ' 

This  $19,000,000  COO  will  implement  the 
easy  transfer  of  European  Industries  from 
centers  established  under  a  considerable 
degree  of  economic  freedom  to  those  who 
promote  a  continent-wide  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution. 

This  $19.COO,000  000  will  perpetuate  the 
continuance  in  office  of  that  particular 
group.  This  $19,000,000,000  will  fortify 
the  political  position  of  the  group  that 
has  manipulated  an  economic  and  social 
revolution  across  Europe. 

This  $19,000,000,000  will  do  this,  and 
you  will  find  it  in  the  committee's  sum- 
mary. It  will,  according  to  the  svunmary, 
not  only  solve  the  immediate  production 
problem  but  will  also  provide  the  basis 
for  a  future  raising  of  European  produc- 
tion in  following  years  to  levels  never  be- 
fore contemplated  in  Europe. 

Th6n  take  the  report  and  see  what  the 
position  of  these  16  countries  was  before 
the  war  and  ask  yourself  why  you  should 
submit  the  people  of  this  country  to  those 
full  10  propositions  placed  before  us  yes- 
terday by  the  President  of  the  United 

C^of AC 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  want 
the  gentleman.  If  he  will,  to  dwell  a  Uttle 
more  on  this  idea  that  it  will  even  im- 
IMt)ve  conditions  in  many  of  these  nations 
to  that  existing  before  the  war.  and  then 
to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not  he 
thinks  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  American  taxpayer  to  promote  a 
condition  in  these  countries  better  than, 
and  greater  than,  their  prewar  position? 

Bir.  CRAWFORD.  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
obligation  exists,  and  one  of  the  most 
unusual  parts  about  this  report  is  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  language 
in  it  which  even  suggests  or  assumes  that 
there  Is  any  limit  whatsoever  to  what  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  put  up 
in  the  way  of  financial  support  or  mate- 
rial goods. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  expired.  , 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  may  pro- 
ceed for  five  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
are  two  additional  special  orders  pend- 
ing.   The  Chair  will,  however,  put  the 

request. 


The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  may  proceed  for  five  ad- 
ditional minutes.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD     I  want  particular 
ly  in  these  remarks  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  in  paragraph  172,  page  60,  you 
will  find  this  language: 

In  the  last  analysis  the  external  means 
of  recovery  can  in  largest  measiire  only  come 
from  the  United  States,  which,  by  Its  as- 
sistance in  the  last  2  years,  already  rescuel 
Europe  from  collapse  and  chaos. 
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That  is  the  only  language  you  will  find 
anywhere  in  the  report  which  justifies 
this  statement: 

The  E^iropcan  civilization  from  which  o\i;-s 
Is  descended  would  eventually  be  blottid 
out  and  a  new  Dark  Age  would  descend  upcn 
the  continent. 

That  last  statement  was  made  by  Dr. 
WiUard  Thorp,  October  23,  before  the 
Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
discussing  the  need  for  reimposition  of 
controls  on  the  American  economy.    Dr. 
Thorp  would  apparently  have  all  of  the>e 
controls  established,  not  reestablished— 
because  we  have  not  had  all  of  those  con- 
trols before — and  placed  on  our  people 
to  help  the  16  western  European  coun- 
tries to  attain  levels  of  prosperity  and^ 
economic  development  clear  beyond  any- 
thing they  ever  enjoyed  prior  to  the  w}.r. 
Certainly,  they  had  the  trade  of  tie 
world  in  their  hands  up  until  a  f«:w 
years  ago,  and  they  went  out  and  wasted 
their  substance  In  carrying  on  an  Inter- 
necine warfare  between  each  other. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^»111 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLEVENGER.  I  want  to  ampl:  fy 
a  little  what  the  gentleman  said.  .\s 
the  gentleman  sitting  in  front  of  him 
knows.  I  visited  one  of  the  chancellories 
with  his  questionnaire  which  was  the  best 
thing  we  had  to  tak^.  The  represent  a- 
tives  of  this  Government  informed  us 
that  they  were  elected  first  to  discuss 
with  us  our  mission  there.  They  sail: 
"We  have  asked  your  Government  for 
nothing.  We  were  asked  to  come  to  Paris 
and  tell  you  what  we  could  ase."  Am  I 
right  or  wrong,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Now  I  want  to  give  some  thought  to 
the  worklngmen  and  the  manufacture  rs 
of  America  in  the  effect  this  Is  supposed 
to  have.  They  want  $500,000,000  worth 
of  machine  tools,  4.000,000  tons  of  Am(  r- 
Ican  steel,  and  to  have  the  tariff  cut  In 
two.  I  wonder  what  will  hapj>en  when 
competition  comes.  In  every  country  we 
visited  they  were  not  thinking  of  rais- 
ing the  standards  of  living  of  Europe, 
they  were  thiiiklng  of  exporting  goods 
to  America.  Now.  If  your  competitor's 
tools  are  given  to  him  and  his  raw  mate- 
rials are  given  to  him  and  the  tarifl  is 
cut  in  two.  who  Is  going  to  work  8.nd 
who  Is  going  t  J  look  for  a  Job? 

Mr.    CRAWFORD.    Well,    they    will 
continue  to  look  to  us  for  their   life 
sustenance. 
Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  g:n- 

tleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Why  is  it  that  the  United 
States  Is  trying  to  grab  the  ball  and  play 
the  whole  game  Itself  without  letting  the 
United  Nations  or  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement,  by  which  they  established 
an  international  bank  and  in  which  all 
nations  participated,  try  to  solve  the 
problems  of  Europe? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  there  is  a  lot  of  this  story 
that  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  call  attention  to 
a  nine-page  address  by  Allen  Sproul, 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York,  which  he  delivered  on  De- 
cember 7.  1946,  wherein  he  gave  this 
country  and  the  commercial  banks  of 
this  Nation  what  I  think  Is  ample  notice 
of  what  the  country  was  heading  Into. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  weather  vanes 
pointing  the  way  had  we  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  them. 

This  Congress  will  either  watch  Its 
step  carefully  during  the  next  60  to  90 
days  or  It  will  be  a  party  to  destroying 
the  buying  power  of  the  people  of  this 
country  which  has  come  about  through 
their  thrift  and  savings  in  the  past,  be- 
cause It  win  not  take  long  for  this  buy- 
ing power  to  evaporate  In  the  heat  of  the 
inflation  that  is  now  running  through- 
out the  Nation  where  currencies  are  not 
stabilized.  Yet  we  talk  about  stabiliz- 
ing the  currencies  of  the  16  western 
European  nations.  Let  us  stabilize  our 
own  currency  first  and  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  am  informed  that 
not  a  one  of  these  16  countries  Is  as 
deeply  In  debt  per  capita  as  the  United 
States  Is  today.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Regardless  of 
what  their  debt  Is,  where  are  they  obli- 
gated to  pay  anything  to  anybody?  You 
never  know  whether  a  country  over  there 
will  be  stable  24  hours  or  24  months. 
The  joker  in  the  whole  thing  Is  that  un- 
less this  Government,  It  seems,  sunports 
th'e  popular  government  over  therFthat 
gov^mmenj^  falls;  so  I  do  not  consider 
they  have  any  debt  whatsoever. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Why  not  let  them  float 
some  bonds  against  their  own  countries? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Nobody  would  buy 
the  bonds  because  of  the  Instability  of 
the  government  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  people  to  go  out  and  produce  goods 
and  services. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  special  order,  the  gentleman 
from  Dlinois  [Mr.  Church  1  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  certain  arti- 
cles, namely,  first,  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner  of  Fri- 
day. October  31,  headed  "Outsiders  see 
WAA  rule  here";  and  two  articles,  one 


each,  in  the  Sunday  Chicago  Tribune  of 
November  2.  Kansas  Cltians  Im'dde 
WAA  Chicago  Zone,  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  November  6,  Chicago  WAA 
Income  Runs  Bslow  Operating  Expenses. 

Thp  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objtciion  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE   WAR   ASSETS   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
President  Truman  and  others  bring  our 
attention  to  the  trouble  abroad,  let  me 
call  attention  to  some  skullduggery  of  the 
President  and  his  appointees  in  Chicago. 
Today  I  do  not  Intend  to  talk  about  the 
recent  public  scandal — the  President's 
Federal  Parole  Board's  parole  by  tele- 
phone of  the  successors  of  Al  Capone, 
at  the  request  of  a  Kansas  City  Pender- 
gast  attorney — which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Representative  Clarb 
Hoffman,  and  his  committee  so  well  ex- 
posed In  his  hearings  In  Chicago. 

Two  or  three  times  previously  I  have 
presented  to  this  body  certain  facts  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  War  Assets 
Administration. 

Today  I  would  like  to  present  for  your 
early  and  earnest  consideration  very  per- 
tinent facts  that  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention  by  ofiBcials  of  the  Chicago 
region.  Some  of  these  operations  that 
have  already  been  put  Into  effect  and 
that  are  now  projected  for  the  future 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  very  poorest  kind 
of  business  procedure  that  could  be  Imag- 
ined. 

War  Assets  Administration  came  into 
being  as  a  governmental  agency  on 
March  25,  1946.  Since  that  time  In  the 
Chicago  region — and  naturally  I  am 
dealing  particularly  with  the  Chicago 
region  because  that  Is  my  congressional 
district — there  have  been  eight  different 
regional  directors  appointed.  The  Chi- 
cago region  formerly  consisted  of  the 
States  of  Iowa,  the  northern  half  of  Illi- 
nois, the  northern  half  of  Indiana,  and 
the  southern  three-fourths  of  Wiscon.sin. 
Iowa  was  transferred  out  of  the  Chicago 
region  several  months  ago,  and  .only 
within  the  past  2  or  3  weeks  Wisconsin, 
including  the  big  warehouses  In  Milwau- 
kee, have  been  transferred  to  the  Min- 
neapolis region. 

These  eight  different  regional  directors 
are:  Fred  A.  McLauchlan,  of  Chicago; 
Colonel  Miller,  Washington,  D.  C,  whose 
appointment  was  later  rescinded  by 
Washington  within  4  hours;  Col.  Stanley 
G.  Backman,  Cleveland,  who  had  also 
just  been  appointed  as  the  first  zone  3 
administrator:  Stanley  B.  Adams,  Chi- 
cago; Col.  Robert  Isham  Randolph,  Chi- 
cago; Bruce  J.  Brown.  Kansas  City; 
Richard  F.  Going.  Chicago;  Kenneth  J. 
Mimro,  Kansas  City. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  you,  how  In  the  world 
could  any  business,  even  one  that  has 
been  operating  successfully  over  a  period 
of  years,  have  a  successful  operation 
with  such  constantly  changing  adminis- 
tration? However,  this,  is  tjrplcal  of  Ad- 
ministrator Llttlejohn's  operation,  as  It 
was  common  gossip  during  the  war  that 


all  Army  o£Bcers  reporting  to  this  gen- 
era! for  service  kept  their  suitcases 
packed  in  preparation  for  an  early  de- 
parture. 

However,  It  Is  the  flagrant,  unethical, 
and  unbusinesslike  moves  of  the  past  6 
weeks  that  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention. Under  date  of  October  13.  Ut- 
tlejohn  In  the  face  of  a  constantly  Im- 
proving operation  in  the  Chicago  region 
decided  to  replace  the  zone  administra- 
tor. Administrator  Hamilton  Morton 
was  removed  as  zone  3  administrator  and 
"kicked  upstairs"  to  the  Board  of  Review 
In  Washington  and  replaced  by  John  E. 
Kirchner,  zone  administrator  from  Kan- 
sas City.  Kirchner's  first  move  was  to 
replace  the  regional  director,  Richard  P; 
Going,  under  whose  brief  supervision 
the  Chicago  regional  operation  had 
shown  more  progress  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  Going  was  replaced  by 
Kenneth  J.  Munro,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor for  Acquisitions  from  Kansas  City. 

One  of  Munro's  first  steps  was  to  re- 
place James  P.  Connery,  Deputy  Regional 
Director  for  Acquisitions  in  Chicago,  with 
Col.  Ellsworth  Young,  also  from  Kansas 
City.  Munro's  next  moves  were  to  re- 
placie  two  outstanding  Chicago  business- 
men serving  on  the  Board  of  Review, 
Col.  Robert  Isham  Randolph  and  Max 
Kahn. 

Col.  Robert  Isham  Randolph  has  long 
been  one  of  Chicago's  most  outstanding 
citizens  and  has  many  splendid  accom- 
plishments to  his  credit.  His  reputation 
for  honesty  and  integrity  are  beyond  re- 
proach. Max  Kahn,  also  a  Chicagoan. 
has  had  a  most  unusual  and  successful 
experience  In  the  merchandising  field. 
For  Instance,  he  was  for  30  years  one  of 
the  top-notch  operators  In  the  Chicago 
Mail  Order  Co. 

Mind  you,  these  men,  Colond  Ran- 
dolph and  Max  Kahn,  whose  responsi- 
bilities were  to  Inspect  and  approve  aU 
sales  Si  over  $100,000.  have  been  termi- 
nated. Their  successors,  as  of  yester- 
day at  least,  had  not  been  named. 

The  WAA  operation  In  Chicago  under 
the  Kirchner-Munro  Kansas  City  re- 
gime has  steadily  deteriorated,  despite 
the  lame  aid  of  twenty-odd  so-called  ex- 
perts in  addition  to  Kirchner,  Munro, 
and  Colonel  Young  from  the  Pendergast 
bailiwick  in  Kansas  City.  The  actual 
facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  personnel 
of  the  Chicago  region  are  infinitely  much 
better  qualified  to  perform  the  jobs  than 
the  job-seekers  from  Kansas  City. 

An  example  of  the  delirium-Truman-  ■ 
ized,  Kanssis  City-Pendergast,  cockeyed 
decisions  to  be  expected  from  this  ad- 
ministration may  be  seen  in  the  fool- 
hardy decision  to  transfer  $30,000,000  In  ' 
Inventory  located  In  the  Milwaukee  area 
to  the  Minneapolis  region  for  disposal 
This  decision  to  transfer  was  made  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Minneapolis  re- 
gion had  in  its  control  inventory  In  the 
Milwaukee  area  for  over  5  months,  and 
failed  to  dispose  of  it.  In  fact,  they  re- 
cently requested  the  appropriation  of 
$120,000  to  move  2.400  tons  of  material 
from  Kenosha  to  the  Govenunent-owned 
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and  operated  warehouse  at  Carre  UvilJe, 
Wis.,  a  suburb  of  Milwaukee.  The  r  rec- 
ord indicates  that  had  they  fo  lowed 
their  customary  past  performanc  s  they 
would  not  have  disposed  of  this  $3  ).00O. 
000  of  inventory  under  a  year's  tin  e. 

Now  here  is  the  pay-off.  the  d*  cision 
has  been  made  to  transfer  Minm 
Into  the  Chicago  region  on  Janu: 
1948.    What  kind  of  a  crazy  move  i ;  this? 

This  all  looks  to  nio  like  a  p  an  to 
transfer  three-fourths  of  a  bilUoi  dol 
lars'  worth  of  Government  surplus 
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prop- 


erty, consisting  of  machine  tools,  indus- 
trial equipment,  clothing,  drugs,  medi- 
cal supplies,  and  real  estate  to  the  (  ontrol 
of  Truman's  Pendergast  crowd  from 
Kansas  City, 

Gentlemen,  what  in  the  world  do  all 
these  confuseftt  moves  mean?  s  the 
President,  or  someone  for  him  li  War 
Assets  just  tr3rlng  to  prolong  the  d  isposal 
of  all  this  surplus  Government  property 
forever  and  forever? 

Officials  m  the  Chicago  War  Assks  Ad- 
ministration  have  informed  me  t  lat  the 
Chicago  region  would  have  bee  i  sub- 
stantially sold  out  by  April  30.  19  8.  had 
they  been  permitted  to  carry  o:i  their 
program  without  Interruption  )y  the 
Kansas  City  crowd.  Under  existi:  ig  con 
Gitions  God  only  knows  when  it  will  be 
sold. 

Gentlemen,  It  Is  my  und?rstandipg  that 
all  of  the  top-level  supervisors  in 


_  ,  tie  War 

Assets  Administration  in  WasHngton. 
with  rare  except  ons,  are  either  retired 
or  inactive  military  personnel  vithout 
any  business  experience  whatsoe  /er.  It 
is  my  earnest  conviction  that  t  lis  dis 
posal  job  that  War  Assets  has  b^  sn  sup 
posed  to  do  will  tjever  in  this  v  orld  be 
accomplished  as  long  as  military  heads, 
who  are  only  interested  in  pr(  longing 
*their  tenure  of  duty,  are  perm  tted  to 
run  it.  Turn  over  the  operatior  of  this 
agency  to,  qualified  busines.'^m  n  who 
know  how  to  merchandise  mateipal 

— 2:|prom  the  Cliicaso  Herald- 
October  31.  19 i7 

OxrranjEss  Szux  W.VA  Rule  Hkri:— 
MOWS  m  SxmPLTis  R:ch  "PltJm 
(By  L.  W.  Msredith) 
.    •'Mlssoiirl  boys"  have  moved  In  a  id 
over  the  Cnicago  offices  of  the  W  ir 
Administration,  richest  "plum"  In 
of  surplus  war  properties  In  the 

From    Kansas    City    WAA 
bailiwick  of  the  Truman-Penderga^t 
AI  organization,  a  crew  of  more  th 
p,T^^»mn  have  taken  the  top  Jobs  In 
cajo  Bone  and  regional  WAA     '' 
ccntiol  over  more  than  three 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  stirplus 
•nd  properties. 

Experienced  oflicers  are  being 
the  entire   WAA   set-up   has   beci 
■gain  Into  a  state  of  confusion — a 
that  has  prarailed  ever  since  WAA 
Uahed  as  an  independent  goverume  i 
a  yerjr  and  a  half  ago. 

It  is  the  ninth  change  in  top 
WAA  In  Chicago  since  March  25. 

AwH     clMOisaB     in     command. 
'caiangaa  In  aytiiniw  has  resulted  Ir 
le0timate  would-be  purchasers  df 
war  goods,  delaying  for  months 
of  WAA.  veteran  WAA  workers 

Here  i>  What  happened: 

On  November  13  John  E.  Kirch  ler 
wnnt  administrator  at  Kansas  City,  was 
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ferred to  Chicago  as  administrator  for  the 
midwestern  zone  3.  which  has  supervision 
over  regional  offices  in  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  LoulsvUle.  and  Min- 
neapolis. He  Is  the  fourth  zone  adminis- 
trator for  this  area  since  March  194€. 

With  Klrchner  came  Kenneth  J.  Munro, 
former  deputy  zone  admlnlstra  tor  at  Kan- 
sas City,  who  took  over  as  Cliicago  area  di- 
rector— the  ninth  director  since  March  1946. 
For  purposes  cf  the  record,  Klrchner  and 
Mimro  had  long  records  of  Government  serv- 
ice, and  handled  disposal  of  more  than 
$1.000, COO ,000  worth  of  surplus  properties 
from  the  Kansas  City  office,  which  covered 
the  States  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska- 
Colorado.  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Iowa,  and 
western  Illinois. 

But  among  the  25  or  more  brought  In  with 
thsm,  these  are  known: 

Col.  Ellsworth  Young,  who  displaced  James 
P.  Connery,  of  E201  South  Thrcop  Street,  vet- 
eran WAA  executive  and  high  in  the  ranks 
of  Cliicago  Democrats,  as  acting  reslonal  di- 
rector in  charge  of  acquisition  and  Inven- 
tories, one  of  the  most  Importarit  posts  In 
WAA.  j 

JOB  TJWKWOWTf 

Clarence  Frank'.ln,  of  Independence,  Mo., 
former  neighbor  of  President  Truman,  whose 
exact  job  assignment  here  has  not  been  dis- 
closed. 

Clarence  Nettler.  Kansas  City  politician 
and  reported  slated  lor  one  of  three  places 
on  the  board  of  review,  a  three-man  beard 
that  passes  on  all  WAA  contracts  involving 
t600,COO  or  more.  This  board  is  now  com- 
posed of  Col.  Rcb3rt  Isham  Randolph,  widely 
known  Chicago  engineer;  Col.  Fred  Gallagher, 
war  veteran  and  enginesr.  and  Colvin  Brown, 
former  WAA  jegional  director. 

Others  of  the  25  or  more  brought  in  from 
Elansas  City  office  are  as  yet  unknown  to  even 
remaining  high  o£6cials  of  the  Chicago  WAA 
offices. 

But  the  separation  of  Connery,  who  had 
charge  of  the  registration  In  the  draft  of 
Chicagoans  for  World  War  n,  and  reports  of 
removal  or  resignation  of  at  least  one  of  the 
board  of  review  members,  presaged  the  taking 
over  of  other  high  offices  by  the  Kansas  City 
crew. 

One  move  shoved  Colonel  Randolph  and 
his  feUow  board  of  review  members.  Colonels 
G::Uagher  and  Brown,  from  their  private  of- 
fices, wc  ere  the  secrecy  necessary  to  their 
work  In  passing  on  contracts  Involving  $500,- 
000  or  more  was  possible,  out  Into  open  rooms, 
easily  accessible  to  scores  of  the  2,600  regional 
ofiBce  employees. 

HESE'S  THE   HISTOET 

Here  is  the  history  of  the  nine  rapid 
changes  in  Chlcr.go  regional  WAA  directors: 
One  director  actually  served  only  about  4 
hours:  others  less  than  3  weeks. 

Pred  A.  McLaughlin,  who  had  been  a  deputy 
commissioner  in  charge  of  dlspostd  of  surplus 
consumer  goods  under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, appointed  first  Chicago  regional  direc- 
ts March  25,  1946,  when  WAA  was  created  as 
an  Independent  Government  agency. 
,At  10  a.  m.  on  an  August  1948  day.  a  tele- 
type message  Informed  McLaughlin  that  a 
Colonel  Miller  had  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  McLaughlin  called  former — then 
Mayor— Edward  J.  Kelly— and  that  night  the 
appointment  of  Colonel  Miller  was  rescinded. 
But— 

In  that  same  month  WAA  announced  the 
creation  of  six  WAA  zones,  and  McLaughlin 
was  ordered  to  Washington,  to  be  succeeded 
as  regional  director  by  Col.  Stanley  C.  Beck- 
man,  who  served  for  2  weeks  as  Acting  Direc- 
tor, to  be  succeeded  by  Stanley  B.  Adams, 
former  War  Production  Board  member,  who 
remained  untU  February  1947.  'vhen.  after 
he  had  strongly  opposed  lease  of  the  big  Chi- 


cago Dodge  plant-  to  the  Tucker  Automobile 
Corp.,  he  was  "kicked  upstairs'*  to  the  Wash- 
ington WAA  board  of  review,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Col.  Robert  Isham  Randolph,  who 
served  only  a  fortnight,  to  be  succeeded  by 
Max  Kahn,  for  15  years  a  Chicago  maU-order- 
house  executive,  who  served  untU  mid- 
March — a  period  of  a  fortnight — to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Bruce  J.  Broym.  Chicago  chain- 
store  executive  and  former  Kansas  City  WAA 
deputy  director,  who  held  office  until  a  month 
ago,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  "reading 
room" — an  oflSce  In  the  Chicago  WAA  zone 
headquarters  where  occupants  have  no  exec- 
utive authority.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rich- 
ard F.  Going,  of  Chicago,  World  War  I  vet- 
eran, engineer,  rnd  formerly  Treasury  De- 
partment procurement  division  executive, 
who  took  cfflce  September  29,  only  to  be  no- 
tified October  17  that  he  was  succeeded  by 
Kenneth  J.  Munro.  the  No.  2  man  from  the 
Truman-Fendergast  Kansas  City  baUlwick 
district. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of 
November  2.  19471 

Kansas  C^^.^Ns  Invade  WAA  Chicago  Zoiw 
The  accession  of  two  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
War  Assets  Administration  oScialB  to  posi- 
tions of  top  authority  In  the  Chicago  zone 
and  regional  WAA  offiees  yesterday  brought 
the  following  developments  In  Its  wake: 

1.  Asosrtion  by  officials  of  the  Chicago 
headquarters  that  a  big  contingent  from 
President  Truman's  home  territory  is  taking 
over  this,  the  richest  surplus  property  dis- 
posal area  In  the  country. 

2.  Further  reports  that  the  new  regime 
will  bolster  Mypneapolis'  shrinking  opera- 
tions by  giving  the  regional  cfflce  there  some 
of  Chicago's  property  to  sell. 

3.  Stout  denials  from  official  WAA  spokes- 
men that  the  extra  Kansas  City  representa- 
tives present  are  anything  other  than  a  svnr- 
vey  team  that  will  go  back  where  It  came 
from  In  a  few  days. 

KIBCHNER   HEAD  Or  ZONE 

John  E.  Klrchner.  formerly  WAA  zone  ad- 
ministrator In  Kansas  City,  now  holds  that 
position  in  the  Chicago  zone  cfflce  where  he 
has  Jurisdiction  over  regional  offices  here  and 
In  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  LouisvlUe, 
and  Minneapolis.  Kenneth  J.  Munro.  who 
was  Klrchner 's  deputy  In  Kansas  City.  Is 
Chicago  regional  director  of  surplus-property 
dlspcE.^l.  Klrchner  is  the  fourth  zouq  admin- 
istrator and  Munro  the  ninth  regional  direc- 
tor In  Chicago  since  March  1948. 

They  were  accompanied  by  other  Kansas 
City  executives  and  subexecutlves  who.  ac- 
cording to  these  close  to  the  agency's  man- 
agement, are  assuming  ranking  authority  in 
virtually  every  department.  Col.  EUswortti 
Young  already  has  been  appointed  acting 
deputy  regional  director  In  charge  of  sales 
and  Inventories.  Clarence  Nettler,  active  In 
Kansas  City  politics,  was  said  to  be  sched- 
uled to  replace  Col.  Fred  Gallagher  on  the 
three-man  regional  board  of  review,  which 
passes  on  all  sales  Involving  $500,000  or  more. 

MAKE    BRIEF    STJHVET 

"About  a  week  before  Klrchner  was  as- 
signed here,  three  of  WAA  Administrator 
Llttlejohn's  righthand  men  spent  a  day  and  a 
half  in  the  Chicago  offices,  then  determined 
a  complete  change  in  managemimt  was  nec- 
essary." srid  one  observer. 

"You  can't  really  determine  anything  in  a 
day  and  a  half  here,  so  everybody  figured 
Washington  had  some  people  they  wanted  to 
put  In.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  region  had 
been  doing  better  under  Richard  Going  I  Chi- 
cago engineer  and  former  Treasury  Depart- 
ment executive  I  than  under  any  cf  Its  other 
directors." 

The  reported  plan  to  transfer  some  prop- 
erty in  the  Chicago  region  to  the  Minneap- 
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oils  office  was  described  as  an  expedient  to 
keep  In  operation  a  region  office  which  other- 
wise would  have  to  close  for  lack  of  surplus 
to  handle.  The  property  earmarked  for 
transfer  was  said  to  be  in  warehouses  in  and 
near  Milwaukee  and  was  variously  estimated 
at  12  to  40  million  dollars. 

RECORDS  ARE  rNACCCJRATS 

Several  sources  asserted  the  Chicago  re- 
gion's Inventory  records  still  are  only  about 
60  percent  accurate.  Efforts  a  year  ago  to 
take  Inventory  and  sell  goods  at  the  same 
time  merely  resulted  In  an  Item  being  sold 
one  week  but  not  shipped,  therefore  listed  by 
the  inventory  takers  again  as  available  for 
sale. 

"If  the  office  really  had  a  firm  Inventory 
it  could  be  liquidated  in  60  to  90  days,"  said 
one.  "But  when  it  can  deliver  only  about  60 
percent  o'  the  Items  In  a  catalog,  but  takes 
orders  and  money  for  all  of  them.  It  gets 
Into  trouble.  Inaccurate  Inventories  are  the 
cause  of  90  percent  of  the  gripes  you  get 
from  war  veterans  about  the  way  surplus 
property  Is  handled." 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  Novem- 
ber 6.  1947) 

Chicago  WAA  Income  Rttns  Below  Operating 
Expenses 

The  Chicago  regional  office  of  the  War 
Assets  Administration  Is  not  taking  In 
enough  money  from  the  sale  of  Government 
surplus  property  to  pay  its  operating  ex- 
penses. Informed  sources  said  yesterday.  One 
office  incumbent  placed  the  region's  dls- 
bursals  In  August  and  September  at  approxi- 
mately 91.32  for  every  $1  received.  Another 
asserted  September  receipts  were  substan- 
tially below  the  amount  required  to  meet  the 
monthly  pay  roll  for  the  region's  more  than 
2,000  employees. 

The  WAA  was  organized  to  recover  some  of 
the  money  spent  on  war  goods  by  selling 
those  remaining  as  surplus  to  civilians  or  to 
other  Government  agencies.  The  sales  made 
through  the  Chicago  office  have  been  among 
the  highest  of  any  region  In  the  country. 
If  maintenance  of  Chicago's  disposal  staff  Is 
costing  more  money  than  sales  are  bringing 
In,  the  other  regional  offices  In  poorer  market 
areas  are  probably  In  the  same  situation, 
spokesmen  said. 

LOSS   IS   EVEN   LARGEB 

•TTie  regional  offices  are  the  only  branches 
of  the  WAA  that  take  In  any  money  at  all," 
said  an  agency  executive.  "Add  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  the  zone  offices  and  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters  to  the  sum  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  region's  sales  and  the  loss  is 
even  greater.  The  effect  Is  that  the  taxpayer 
Is  a  stockholder  In  a  corporation  that  Is 
losing  more  money  In  Its  efforts  to  recover 
on  previous  losses." 

The  unprofitable  operations  were  attributed 
In  part  to  an  alleged  slowdown  In  disposal 
procedure  caused  by  the  formation  of  WAA 
zone  offices  last  year.  The  zone  offices 
were  established  as  liaison  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  various  regional  headquarters. 
The  Chicago  zone  office,  with  about  400  per- 
sons on  Its  pay  roll,  has  Jurisdiction  over  six 
regions. 

"The  zone  offices  could  have  helped,  but 
they  have  been  staffed  with  retired  or  in- 
active military  personnel  without  sales  ex- 
perience," said  a  former  regional  official. 
"There  has  never  been  an  experienced  mer- 
chandiser In  the  zone  office." 

OELAT  ON  PROBLEMS 

"What  the  zone  office  has  done  Is  to  make 
It  Impossible  for  the  sellers  in  the  regional 
office  to  take  their  problems  straight  to  Wash- 
ington headquarters.  What's  more,  a  Wash- 
ington representative  cannot  go  into  a  re- 
gional office  without  the  aone's  permission. 


The  result  Is  that  it  takes  2  weeks  or  more 
to  settle  problems  that  could  be  solved  in  a 
few  minutes  by  a  telephone  call  to  the 
capital." 

The  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  contingent  that  re- 
cently moved  Into  top  offices  in  the  Chicago 
ssone  and  regional  offices  was  reportedly  con- 
sidering consolidation  of  the  two,  followed 
by  a  transfer  of  the  headquarters  back  to 
Kansas  City.  Such  a  move  would  leave  only 
a  customer  service  center  In  Chicago,  the 
largest  market  for  surplus  property  outside 
New  York,  and  would  place  Jurisdiction  over 
all  sales  In  the  Midwest  In  the  Pendergast 
city,  a  relatively  minor  disposal  center. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  PAPERS  FROM  FILES  OP 
THE  HOUSE 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham was  permitted  to  withdraw  from 
the  files  of  the  House  papers  in  the  case 
of  John  P.  Brown,  H.  R,  883,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  evidence  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  p.  m.),  under  its  previous 
order,  the  House  adjourned  until  Thurs- 
day, November  20.  1947,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachtisetts  (by 
request) : 

H.  R.4438.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Sarvlce- 
men's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended, 
to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  through  vet- 
erans' homestead  associations,  and  the  pub- 
lic facilities  essential  therefor;  to  the  Ccm- 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York: 

H.R.  4489.  A  bill  to  amend  section  I  of 
Public  Law  604  (79th  Cong.);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  4490.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  provide  salvage  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  4491.  A  bill  relating  to  the  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  crjrpt  and  window  spaces  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  chapel;  tp 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  4492.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  advance- 
ment of  certain  lieutenants  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  Navy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R. 4493.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position 'of  unclaimed  personal  effects  of 
naval  personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.  R.  4494.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  crediting 
of  moneys  received  from  the  disposition  of 
serviceable  supplies,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Navy  Department,  to  the  appli- 
cable current  Navy  Department  appropria- 
tion; to  the  Commltt3ee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  4495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  cadets  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  to  provide  for  maintaining  the 
corps  of  cadets  at  authorized  strength,"  ap- 
proved Juie  3,  1942  (56  Stat.  306);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R. 4496.  A  bill  to  provide  for  retention 
In  the  service  of  certain  disabled  Army  per- 
sonnel, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R. 4497.  A  bill  to  authorize  attendance 
of  clvUlans  at  schools  conducted  by  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 


and  Joint-service  schools,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  H.  4498.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of  Con- 
gress entitled  "An  act  to  credit  certain 
service  performed  by  members  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Coast  aiKl 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  Public  Health  Service 
prior  to  reaching  18  years  of  age  lor  the  pui.-^ 
pose  of  computing  longevity  pay,  or  for  other 
pay  purposes."  approved  March  6,  1946;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  44S9.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  pay  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  4500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
24,  1941  (55  Stat.  605),  as  amended,  so  as  to 
provide  an  equitable  adjustment  of  retired 
pay  for  certain  naval  officers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R. 450L  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  l^vy  to  accept  donations  of  land 
and  Improvements  for  Naval  Reserve  training 
purposes  and  to  purchase  certain  lands  and 
improvements  for  such  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  4502.  A  bill  to  increase  the  number  of 
midshipmen  allowed  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  4503.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  1  of  the 
act  of  AprU  20,  1874,  prescribing  regulations 
governing  Inquiries  to  be  made  In  connec- 
tldn  with  disbursements  made  by  dlsbiu'slng 
officers  of  the  Army  ( 18  Stat.  33;  10  U.  S.  C. 
174) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  4504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
8.  1916,  as  amended,  to  make  It  applicable  to 
the  Canal  Zone.  Guam,  American  si&moa.  and 
the  VirgTJsJslanda:  'to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R. 4505.  A  bin  t9  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  frigate  Constellation  and  to 
authorise  the  disposition  of  certain  replaced 
parts  of  such  vessel  as  souvenirs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oh  Armed 
Services. 

H.  R.  4506.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  lost  or  absmdoned  personal 
property  coming  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  War  Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  4507.  A  bill  to  amend  that  part  of  the 
act  of  June  24,  1910  (36  Stat.  619) .  as  amend- 
ed (34  U.  S.  C.  542),  relating  to  disposition 
of  profits  from  sales  of  shipys'  stores;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  4508.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Houston 
Council,  Navy  Lsague  of  the  United  States, 
to  construct  a  reflecting  pool  at  the  United 
States  naval  hospital,  Houston,  Tex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KNUTSON: 

H.  R.  4509.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  the  Min- 
nesota Chippewa  Tribe;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  (by 
request) : 

H.  R.  4510.  A  bill  to  require  motor  Tehlcles 
to   be   provided   with   suitable   lUumlnated 
license  plates:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Inter-  < 
state  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  SABATH: 

R.  R.  4511.  A  bill  to  extend  unexpired  pat- 
ents for  periods  equsd  to  the  length  of  time 
such  patents  shall  have  been  in  force  during 
the  war;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STIGLER: 

H.  R.  4512.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance  of  certain   land   to  the   Northeastern 
State  Teachers  College  at  Tahlequah,  Okla.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
By  Mr.  WELCH: 

H.  R.  4513.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  oaths  In  certain  land  matters,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 

H.R. 4514.  A  bill  authorizing  the  transfer 
of  certain  lands  from  the  Yuma  auxiliary 
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project,  Artzonji.  to  the  Otla  project 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck> 
Public  Landa. 

H.  R.  <515.  A  bill  to  proTlde  for 
of   euperlQtendenta   of   national 
Xrom  meritorious  and  trustworthy 
bers  of  the  armed  fc«e»  who  have 
abled  in  line  of  duty  for  active  field 
•  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
By   Mr    COLMER: 
H.  J.  Res.  268.  Joint   resolution  to 
emergency  relief  for  victims  of  the 
Inary  disaster  In  the  counties  of 
Harrison,  and  Hancock  In  the  State 
sisflppl.  and  for  the  restoration  aj 
struction  of  the  devastated  areas 
otlwr  purpoMs;   to  the  Committee 
proprtatkms. 

By  Mr.  KBOGH : 
H.J.  Res.  259.  Joint    resolution 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
United  States  relating  to  the 
forelgn-bom  citizens  of  the  United 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Unite^ 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN : 
H.  J.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution 
nate  payments  to  disabled  veteran 
tlal  repayment   of  debt  owed, 
gratuities;   to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HCFFB4AN: 
H.    Res.    358.  Resolution 
Committee  on  ExpendiAires  in  the 
Departments.  Hoiose  ol  Re 
have  printed  for  its  use  additional 
the  hearings  held  before  said 
rent  session,  relative  to  the 
the    Commission    on    Organlzatlor 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Govemmei  it 
Committee  on  Hcuse  Adminlstratlo;  i 
By  Mr.  KNUTSON: 
H.  Res    359.     Resolution 
printing  as  a  document  the 
Special  Tax  Study  Committee  to 
mlttee  cm  Ways  and  Means,  dated 
4.  1947.  and  providing  for 
thereof;     to     the     Committee 
Administration. 
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Under  clause  1  of  rule 
bills  and  resolutions  were 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  California 

H.  R.  4516.  A  bill  for  the  rellfcf  of  the 
Moore  Dry  Deck  Co..  of  Oakland,  Calif.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  o  the  Cen- 
tral  Ban^.  a  Califo-nla  corporat'.nn.  as  as- 
signee of  John  C.  WiUlams,  an  Individual 
operating  under  the  fictitious  name  and 
trade  style  of  Central  Machine  Works,  of 
Oakland.  Calif.;  to  the  Committ^  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey : 

H.  R.  4518.  A  bill  for  the  relief  o:  Gerald  S. 
Farman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakqta 

H.  R.  4519.  A  bill  authOTlslng  t 
of  a  patent  In  fee  to  John  (Crazk 
Compton:  to  the  Committee  on  Pupllc 
B7  Mr.  KEETE: 

H.R.4520.  A  bill  for  the  rell^  of  Mrs. 
Helen  J.  Martin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  KNUTSON: 

H  R  4521.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Fletcher  McCutcheon;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  of  SouU    Carolina: 

B.  R.  4522.  A  bill  for  the  relli  if  of  Mrs. 
Oteeln  Foanrarth;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUOH 

H.  R.  4523.  A    blU    for    the    reljrf 
Kavnf  k  Kassarjian;  to  the  Comml^^tee 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  RAMET: 

H.  R.  4624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doris  E. 
Snyder;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.4525.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Philip 
Candela;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York : 

H.  R.4526.  A  bill  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments of  allowances  made  to  Kllboume  John- 
ston when  serving  in  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  as  a  second  lieutenant. 
United  States  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

790.  By  Mr.  HALE:  Petition  of  the  Maine 
State  Conference  of  Social  WeUare  to  go  on 
record  as  favoring  the  admission  by  the 
United  States  of  Its  fair  share  of  displaced 
people,  such  share  amounting  to  400,000 
over  the  period  of  the  next  4  years,  and  urg- 
ing Congress  to  provide  emergency  legislation 
to  accomplish  this  result;  and  resolution  ad- 
vocating an  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance 
base  to  provide  coverage  for  all  workers  not 
presently  included  under  comparable  retire- 
ment systems:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

791.  By  Mr.  WELCH:  Petition  carrying 
some  thousands  of  signatures  from  American 
citizens  from  the  motion-picture  Industry 
and  general  Hollywood  area  directed  to  him 
as  chairman  of  the  California  delegation  urg- 
ing support  for  the  Sabath  House  Resolution 
46;  submitted  by  George  Pepper,  executive 
director,  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions 
Council.  Progressive  Citizens  of  America, 
Hollywood,  Calif.:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

792.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  John 
Jacob  Janzen,  petitioning  consideration  of 
his  resolution  with  reference  to  compensa- 
tion for  his  claim  against  Russia:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

793.  Also,  petition  of  F.  N.  Parkinson,  Lo« 
Angeles.  Calif.,  and  others,  petitioning  con- 
Bideration  of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  requesting  establlshment.of  ft  commission 
by  which  producers,  processors,  and  consum- 
ers become  arbiters  in  esUbllshlng  prices, 
storage,  and  distribution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

794.  Also,  petition  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
eional  District  Townsend  Club  CouncU,  of 
Florida,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  requested  com- 
pletion of  signing  of  Discharge  Petition  No. 
7 — endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R. 
16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Thursday,  November  20, 1947 

Rev.  John  W.  Rustln.  D.  D.,  minister 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  us  all.  we  come 
humbly  before  Thee,  praying  that  Thou 
wilt  forgive  our  blindness,  stupidity,  and 
selfishness.  Open  our  eyes  so  that  we 
may  see  the  needs  of  our  world.  Clarify 
our  thinking  so  that  we  shall  know  the 
truth.  Purify  our  hearts  so  that  the  evil 
that  is  within  us  may  be  blotted  out. 
Broaden  our  horizons  so  that  we  shall 
Indeed  know  that  all  mea  everywhere 
are  our  brothers. 


Help  us,  we  pray  Thee,  as  we  approach 
our  day  of  thanksgiving,  to  remember 
those  men  and  women  who.  surrounded 
as  they  were  by  every  danger,  were  not 
afraid  because  their  trust  was  In  Thee. 
May  we  hear  a  voice  speaking  to  our 
hearts  this  day,  saying.  "The  Eternal 
God  ts  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are 
the  everlasting  arms." 

And  now.  ven  though  we  be  imworthy 
to  follow  in  their  stead,  guide  our  falter- 
ing feet  so  that  we  shall  not  wander  from 
the  pathway  that  leads  to  righteousness 
and  peace.   Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Whttb,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
November  17,  1947,  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Chaffee,  cme  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  communicated  to  the  Senate 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  adopted  as 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  Theo- 
dore G.  Bilbo,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

The  message  also  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  Intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Gifford,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  thereon. 

The  message  fuither  communicated  to 
the  Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Hon.  Raymond  S.  Springer,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  In- 
diana, and  transmitted  the  resolutions 
of  the  House  thereon. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
briefly  before  the  Senate  proceeds  to  the 
transaction  of  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WHllE,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
most  Senators,  iperhaps  all  Senators, 
have  in  mind  that  earlier  In  th^  week  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  unani- 
mously authorized  a  report  to  the  Senate 
of  the  emergency  aid  bill,  so-called.  I 
take  It  that  It  will  be  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

It  seems  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
that  the  consideration  of  this  emergency 
aid  bill  should  be  as  consecutive  as  pos- 
sible, and  for  that  reason  I  understand 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  not  to 
make  an  effort  at  this  time  to  start  con- 
sideration of  it,  but  that  he  approves  that 
it  should  go  over  until  Monday,  at  which 
time  the  emergency  aid  bill  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  and  we  hope  to  a  conclusion 
by  Wednesday  night.  If  the  measure  is 
disposed  of  by  Wednesday  night,  we  can 
then  take  a  recess  until  Friday,  and  on 
Friday  it  had  been  our  purpose  to  move  a 
further  recess  until  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. So  that  if  this  bill  is  out  of  the  way 
by  Wednesday  night,  we  can  have  a  full 
week-end  recess  beginning  with  Thanks- 
giving Day. 
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EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM— AU- 
THORITY TO  REPORT  BILL  AND  PRINT 
CERTAIN  DOCUMENTS  (S.  DOC.  NO.  108) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  asks  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate 
to  submit  two  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  bill 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Maine  re- 
ferred Is  not  yet  ready  to  be  reported 
because  the  documentation  Is  not  com- 
plete. The  unanimous-consent  request, 
therefore.  Is  submitted  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  permitted  lo 
file  the  bill  and  the  report  thereon  for 
the  calendar  during  the  recess  following 
today's  session.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  order  is 
made. 

In  the  same  connection,  It  is  very  Im- 
portant that  the  draft  of  legislation  and 
background  Information  on  the  Interim 
European-aid  program  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  a  joint  session 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  House  of  Representatives 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  should  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate.  The  Chair  requests  that 
that  order  be  made.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Subsequently  Mr.  VANDENBERG  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
167),  which,  with  the  accompanying 
document,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  compilation  entitled 
"The  European  Recovery  Program — Basic 
Documents  and  Background  Information," 
prepared  by  the  staffs  of  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  be  printed,  with  illustrations,  as 
a  Senate  document  and  that  1,000  additional 
copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laic*,  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  reciting  the 
facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  in  the 
cases  of  1,479  individuals  whose  deportation 
has  been  suspended  for  more  than  6  months 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  Service  under  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Attorney  General,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  reason  for  such 
suspension  (With  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Repoet  on  Costs  of  Land  or  Interest  in 
Land  Acquired  bt  the  Navt 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  con- 
solidated report  showing  the  costs  as  of  June 
30,  1947,  of  land  or  interest  in  land  acquired 
by  the  Navy  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Herbert  L.  Hunter 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  Herbert  L.  Hunter 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Atrorr  Report  of  Reconstruction   Finance 
Corporation  and  Affiluted  Corporations 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law.,  volume  5  of  the  report  on  the  audit  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
affiliated  corporations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1945,  dealing  exclusively  with 
the  activities  of  the  subsidiary  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation  (with  an  accompanying 
reiKjrt);  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments. 

Report  of  PtreLic  Printei 
A  letter  from  the  PubUc  Printer,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1947  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  \o  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

Report  of  National  Societt,  Daughters  of 
American  REVOLtmoN 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith-, 
sonlan  Institution,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution for  the  year  ended  April  1,  1947  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Disposition  of  ExEcimvE  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting  ac- 
tion looking  to  their  disposition,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  was  referred  to  a 
Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  In  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Langer  and  Mr.  Chav£2  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

PETITION 

Mr.  WILEY  presented  the  following 
joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  re-i 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations : 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  64 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
steps  necessary  to  authorize  immediate 
development  of  the  Great  Lukes-St.  Law- 
rence waterway 

Whereas  the  President  has  termed  the  pro- 
posed development  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  waterway  for  travel  by  seagoing 
vessels  more  Important  to  this  Nation  than 
any  other  comparable  project;  and 

Whereas  for  50  years  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans in  ofBcial  and  civilian  life,  concerned 
with  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  coimtry,  have  urged  this  undertaking 
as  vital  to  the  full  development  of  the 
country's  resources  and  Inland  transporta- 
tion facilities;  and  for  20  years  the  Gover- 
nors and  Legislatures  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, regardless  of  political  affiliation,  have 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  this  great  project; 
and 

Whereas  every  effort  In  the  past  to  make 
this  seaway  a  reality  has  failed  because  of 
vigorous  opposition  from  selfish  and  sec- 
tional interests;  and 

Whereas  the  urge  for  this  seaway  Is  today 
strong  and  virile  and  will  continue  so  to  be 
until  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  water- 
way Is  made  adequate  for  navigation  of  sea- 
going vessels  and  furnishes  Midwest  farm, 
factory,  mine,  and  shipyard  products  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  a  seaway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  tidewaters  of  the  Atlantic  will  Increase 
our  national  security  In  time  of  crisis,  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  our  foreign  markets, 
stimulate  development  of  the  resources  of 


the  Midwest,  will  lower  transportation  costs, 
and  wUl  conserve  our  natural  resources:  and 

Whereas  If  authorized  and  undertaken  as 
an  immediate  postwar  work  program,  this 
project  will  furnish  a  full  measure  of  op- 
portunity for  employment  to  ibilltary  vet- 
erans; and  ^ 

Whereas  legislation  is  now  pending  before 
both  Houses  of  the  National  Congress  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project  by  agreement  between  tlie 
United  States  and  Canada,  Senators  Wilet 
and  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin,  being  Included 
among  the  distinguished  sponsors  of  this 
legislation,  reflecting  Wisconsin's  unalterable 
and  continuing  support  of  this  great  project: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resoli-ed  by  4he  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring) .  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  authoriae 
development  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence watei*way  for  navigation  by  seagoing 
vessels  at  the  earliest  practicable  date;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President,  to 
the  clerks  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 

PRICE    CONTROL  AND   WAGS 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  R.  D.  McKay,  a 
leading  businessman  of  Wichita,  Kans.. 
who  expresses  his  disapproval  of  the 
message  delivered  by  President  Truman 
at  the  opening  of  the  special  session  of 
the  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  telegram  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wichtta,  Kans.,  November  IS.  1947. 
Senator  Arthur  Capper, 
Sfnate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Wlchltans  I  have  talked  to  last  24  hours 
are  unbelievably  Eho.,ked  at  Truman's  pro- 
posals  and  are  bitterly  against  his  price  con- 
trols and  wage  recommendations.  Senti- 
ment here  definitely  against  his  program  and 
open  fear  of  our  spending  program  Is  i^jpar- 
ent  In  every  discussion  of  our  national 
executive  branch  of  government.  Congress 
caiuiot  afford  to  appropriate  money  so  lav- 
ishly for  either  foreign  or  domestic  proposals.' 
The  grass  roots  are  talking  louder  and  louder. 
^  R.  D.  McKay. 

PROTEST  AGAINST  API  ROPRIATION8 
FOR  ELTIOPE 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  R. 
LaMont,  a  prominent  businessman,  of 
Lawrence,  Kans..  who  protests  against 
the  reckless  appropriation  of  money  by 
our  Government  for  the  benefit  of  people 
in  western  Europe  who  do  not  need  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Lawrence,  Kans.,  November  9.  1947. 
Hon.  Arthur  Capper, 
Senator  for  Kansas, 

Washington,  D.  C.   y 
Dea:i  Senator:  Here  is  one  man's  opinion 
on  some  of  the  legislation  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  judge  during  the  special  session  and 
later  at  the  regular  one. 

No  European  relief.  You  have  heard  all 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  and  I  shall  not 
try  to  Influence  yoiu^  conriuslons,  but  my 
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belief  is  that  «n   the  money  W( 
loan  to  Europe  in  tbe  nest  few 
bnpoTerlAh  us  by  that  amount 
and   strengthen  our  enemies. 
aaady.  hvogrj  people  in  Europe 
^tui  Bed  CroM,  etc..  can   and 
care  of   them.     It   is   not   the 
OoTemment.     I  resent  being 
Ity  to  anyone,  least  of  all 
probaMy  as  well  off  as  I  am 
poteBtlal  enemy.     If  we  are 
t^nnfi—  to  be  a  democrat  insteac 
monlaC.  I  also  object  to  that 
sure  our  Ijeloved  President  was 
the  idea  of  buying  votes  under 
gaat  rcfime  and  sees  no  evil  in 
We  do  expect  our  Kansas  Senator  i 
gjw iiMii    however,  who  have 
free  air  of  this  State  to  object 
of  ballot-bc«  Influence. 

I    further    object    to    any    a 
whatever  to  the  Voice  of 
of   the   State   Department 
tells  anyone   who   will    listen 
propaganda  shoved  at  anyone 
lil    than    good    will.      How    a 
would  Russia  miJce^ere  with 
ered  radio  program  to  tell  us 

We  do  want  a  reduction  in 
boards  and  bureaus  by  about  90 
a    corresponding    reduction    In 
would  like  to  have  the  Federal 
reduced  in  scope  and  power  on 
Ho  rationing.    No  Federal 
n«n.    If  you  can  be  a  leader  Xv 
Mxne  of  the  things  we  need_and 
a  further  expansion  of  the 
your  30  years  In  the  Senate  wUl 
use  to  the  average  American 
Tours  truly. 

J.  R 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT 

INTRODUCH) 


RESOLt  riONS 


Bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duced,  read  the  first  time,  anc 
mous  consent,  the  second 
f erred  as  follows: 
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(Mr.    ELLENDEB    Introduced 
1758.  further  amending  Section 
the  National  Housing  Act,  which 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  appears  under  a  separate 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  (by 
F..  1759.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Readjustment  Act  of   1944,  as 
provide   homes   for   veterans, 
erans'  homestead  associations, 
facilities  essential  therefor;  to 
tee  <Ki  Finance. 

By   Mr.  THTE    (for 
BcTLEa) : 
8.  1760.  A  bill  to  provide  fre« 
gift  packages  of  food  and 
to  certain  foreign  coimtrles;  to 
tee  on  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OREEM: 
S.  1761.  A  bin  to  reduce 
parcels  containing  food  and 
abroad  by  mail  for  relief 
Committee  on  Civil  Service. 
S.  1762.  A  bill  authorizing 
tlon  of  Antolne  Oazda  and 
to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  MYERS: 
8. 1763.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
Elchensteln;  to  the  Committee 
clary. 

(Mr.  KNOWLAND  IntrodtHm 
1764,    to    enable    certain 
of  United  States  citizens  to 
Stataa  as  nonquota  Immigrant  i 
come  naturalized,  which  was 
Conunlttee  on   the   Judiciary, 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CORDON: 
S.  1765.  A  bill  to  confer 
the  CoVrt  of  Qaima  to  hear. 
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render    Judgment    upon    the   claim    of    tbe 
Forest  Lumber  Co.; 

S.  1766.  A  bill  to  confer  Juriadlction  up<Hi 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  the  Al- 
goma  Lumber  Co.;  and 

8. 1767.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  Coiu-t  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  the 
Lamm  Lumber  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(Mr.  MORSE  Introduced  Senate  bill  1768. 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, so  as  to  permit  agricultural  and  domestic 
employees  and  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  obtain  covers^e  under  title 
n  of  such  act,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  .Finance,  and  appears  xinder  a 
separate  heading.)  ! 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND:  | 

8. 1769.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hedvig  Aba- 
rtck  Pocaterra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(Mr.  TOBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Buck,  Mr. 
CAPEHA5T.  Mr.  Flaitokrs,  Mr.  Cain.  Mr. 
Beickeh,  Mr.  McCartht.  Mr.  Wagnxb,  Mr. 
Matbank.  Mr.  Tatlob,  Mr.  Fui-bricht,  Mr. 
RoBEXTsoN  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Sparkman) 
Introduced  Senate  bill  1770.  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  appears  under  a  separate 
beading.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming: 

8. 1771.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in  Powell 
Townslte,  wyo.,  Shoshone  reclamation  proj- 
ect, Wyoming,  to  the  James  S.  McDonald  Post, 
No.  6054,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Powell, 
Wyo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  McMAHON: 

8. 1772.  A  bill  to  provide  free  postage  for 
gift  packages  of  food  and  clothing  mailed  to 
certain  foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Civil  Service. 

S.  1773  (by  request).  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  All  Umlt  Kutsay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(Mr.  CONN  ALLY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
VANDENBEXG)  Introduccd  Senate  bill  1774,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  national  Inter- 
est, and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  supplies  to  certain  European 
countries  on  an- emergency  basis,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BUCK: 
8.  J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
lor  the  regulation  of  consumer  credit  for  a 
tMuporary  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MYERS: 
8.  J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  a  special  series  of  stamps 
commeoMjratlve  of  the  eighty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address;  to  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PiPPEX) : 
S.  J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
emergency  relief  for  vlcthns  of  floods  In 
Florida,  and  for  the  restoration  and  recon- 
struction of  the  devastated  areas;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Appropriatioas. 

AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  further  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill,  together  with  a  short  explana- 
tion in  connection  therewith,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
together  witli  the  statement  presented  by 


the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(8.  1758)  further  amending  section  603 
(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ellenoeh,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  603  (&)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  '•♦4.000.000.- 
000  except  that  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  such  aggregate  amount  may  be  in- 
creased to  not  to  exceed  $4,200,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$5,200,000,000." 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Ellender  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMCNT    BT    SSHATOI    XUXNTSB 

This  bill  would  Increase  by  $1,000,000,000 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration to  Insure  home  mortgages  under 
title  VI  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Just  prior  to  the  recess  of  the  Congress  last 
August,  when  it  appeared  that  the  then  ex- 
isting title  VI  mortgage-insurance  authoriza- 
tions would  be  used  up  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  Increased  that  authorization  by 
$400  000,000.  We  felt  that  this  additional 
amount,  along  with  the  tinused  portion  of 
the  authorization,  would  be  sufficient  to  ccai- 
tluue  this  vital  form  of  governmental  assist- 
ance to  the  home-building  industry  until 
March  31,  1948.  Its  present  termination  date. 
However,  the  record  volume  of  applications 
for  Federal  Housing  Administration  Insur- 
ance has  continued.  The  result  has  been^ 
that  the  present  Insurance  authorisation  is 
almost  exhausted  and  It  was  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  last 
week  to  discontinue  receiving  any  more  ap- 
plications under  title  VI. 

In  order  that  the  Government  may  con- 
tinue this  vital  form  of  assistance  to  the 
home-building  Industry,  this  bUl  would  make 
an  additional  insurance  atrthorization  of  a 
billion  dollars  available  to  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  With  this  increase  in 
the  insurance  authorizations,  the  Federal 
Hotising  Administration  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  continue  without  interruptions  its 
operations  under  title  VI  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  until  March  31.  1948.  when,  in 
the  absence  of  further  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  authority  would  expire. 

ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
CEHTAIN  NONQUOTA  IMMIGRANTS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
duiing  the  recent  trip  tliat  I  made  to 
Europe,  there  came  to  my  notice  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  people  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. ofiBcers,  enlisted  men.  and  their 
wives,  who  themselves  were  childless 
couples,  and  who  desired  to  adopt  or- 
phans, overseas.  I  found  that  the  law.s 
as  they  now  exist  present  a  barrier  to 
those  people,  which  prevents  their  brfng- 
ing  into  this  country  orphans  whom  they 
desire  to  adopt.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  which  would  per- 
mit those  who  adopt  children  under  8 
years  of  age  to  bring  them  in  as  non- 
quota immigrants. 

The  bill  (S.  1764)  to  enable  certain 
adopted  children  of  United  States  citi- 
zens to  enter  the  United  States  as  non- 
quota immigrants  and  to  become  natu- 
ralized, introduced  by  Mr.  Knowland. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

AMENDMENT   OF   SOCLAL   SECURITY   ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Seeurity  Act.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  together 
with  a  brief  press  statement  by  me  in 
connection  therewith,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
together  with  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
1768)  to  amend  th^  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  agricultural 
and  domestic  employees  and  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  obtain 
coverage  under  title  II  of  such  act,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  subparagraphs 

(1)  and  (2)  of  section  2C9  (b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Agricultural  labor  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section),  unless  the  in- 
dividual performing  such  labor  shall  have 
given  notice  with  respect  thereto  as  provided 
In  section  211; 

••(2)  Domestic  service  in  a  private  home, 
local  college  club,  or  local  chapter  of  a  col- 
lege fraternity  or  sorority,  unless  the  In- 
dividual performing  such  service  shall  have 
given  notice  with  respect  thereto  as  pro- 
vided in  section  211;". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (7)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  adding,  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof,  the  following:  "unless  (A) 
such  service  is  performed  in  the  employ  of 
a  State,  or  any  political  subdivision  or  In- 
strumentality thereof,  which  has  granted 
Its  consent  to  the  Imposition  of  such  tax. 
and  (B)  the  individual  performing  such 
service  shall  have  given  notice  with  respect 
thereto  as  provided  in  section  212;". 

Sec.  2.  Title  II  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sections: 

"OPTIONAL  COVERAGE  OF  EMPLOYEES  PERPORMTNO 
ACRICULTXTRAL    LABOK    OR    DOMESTIC    SEBVICK 

"Sic.  211.  Any  Individual  who  performs  for 
the  person  employing  him  any  service  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (1)  or  subparagraph 

(2)  of  section  209  (b).  and  who  desires  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  this  title,  may  give 
notice  of  such  desire  to  such  person  and  to 
the  Administrator  in  such  form  and  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe. 

"OPTIONAL  COVERAGE  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PtreLIC 
EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  212.  Any  individual  who  performs 
service  In  the  employ  of  a  State  which  shall 
have  consented  to  the  Imposition  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  1410  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  or  In  the  employ  of  any  political 
subdivision  or  instrumentality  of  such  State, 
and  who  desires  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
this  title,  may  give  notice  of  such  desire  to 
the  State,  political  subdivision,  or  instru- 
mentality, and  to  the  Administrator,  in  such 
form  and  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe." 

SBC.  3.  (a)  Subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  1426  (b)  of  the  Federal  Instirance 
Contributions  Act  (section  1426  (b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code)  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"(1)  Agricultviral  labor  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section),  unless  the  in- 
dividual performing  such  labor  shall  hgffe 
given  notice  with  respect  thereto  as  provided 
In  section  211  of  the  Socl^d  Security  Act.  as 
amended. 

"(2)  Domestic  service  In  a  private  home, 
local  college  club,  or  local  chapter  of  a  col- 
lege fraternity  or  sorority,  unless  the  indi- 
vidual performing  such  service  shall  have 
given  notice  with  respect  thereto  as  provided 
in  section  211  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended." 

(b)  Subparagraph  (7)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  adding,  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof,  the  following:  "unless  (A) 
such  ser\'lce  is  performed  in  the  employ  of 
a  State,  or  any  political  subdivision  or  in- 
strumentality thereof,  which  has  granted  its 
consent  to  the  Imposition  of  such  tax,  and 
(B)  the  individual  performing  *uch  service 
shall  have  given  notice  with  respect  thereto 
as  provided  in  section  212  of  the  Social 
Security  Act." 

■Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  quarter  following  the  date  of  Its' 
enactment. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Morse 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  bin  which  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
bring  under  the  Social  Security  Act  domestic 
and  agricultural  workers  and  employees  of 
States  and  municipalities.  In  my  opinion 
the  present  social-security  set-up  Is  very  un- 
fair in  that  It  violates  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  basic  American  principle  of  Justice,  namely 
that  of  equality  of  treatment  under  the  law. 
I  think  it  is  unjust  In  the  field  of  social  legis- 
lation to  have  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
used  for  the  social  benefit  of  some  of  our 
people  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  same 
benefits  denied  the  other  groups  of  citizens 
whose  needs  are  Identical. 

In  my  legislation  I  have  sought  to  apply 
the  principle  of  making  It  optional  on  the 
part  of  those  groups  to  be  covered  under 
social-security  law  by  giving  them  the  right 
to  elect  to  come  within  the  program.  I 
think  the  principle  of  election  provided  for 
In  my  legislation  is  a  complete  answer  to 
those  who  are  opposed  to  compvilsory  ad- 
vantages of  the  social-security  coverage. 
Such  opponents  of  social  security  cannot  very 
well  deny,  at  least  fairly  deny,  the  right  to 
the  variovis  groups  included  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  equal  protection  under  the  social- 
security  law  or  to  the  opportunity  to  elect  to 
come  under  the  benefits  of  the  law  if  they  so 
desire. 

Further  I  believe  that  the  amendments 
which  I  am  offering  can  be  considered  only 
as  a  stopgap  Intended  to  correct  some 
of  the  most  glaring  inadequacies  of  the  pres- 
ent law  pending  a  complete  overhauling  and 
revision  of  the  law  to  eliminate  aU  of  Its  dis- 
criminatory features. 

The  amounts  of  money  Involved  in  my  legis- 
lation are  on  a  comparable  rate  with  other 
benefits  under  the  social -security  law  as  It  Is 
presently  written.  To.  my  opinion  when  the 
major  revision  of  the  social -security  system 
is  undertaken  by  the  Congress  there  should 
be  a  general  upward  adjustment  of  the  rates, 
because  if  we  are  to  have  a  social-security 
system  that  really  gives  protection  to  peo- 
ple at  the  time  of  old  age  or  disability.  It 
should  provide  for  benefits  and  amounts 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  beneficiaries  in 
health  and  decency. 

AMENDMENT   OP  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
ACT 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act,   as 


amended.  I  call  attention  to  the  rather 
unique  fact  that  this  bill  is  signed  and 
endorsed  by  every  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  of  both 
political  parties,  which  to  my  mind  sug- 
gests the  scriptural  comment.  "Behold, 
how  good  and  how>^  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!" 

The  bill  (S.  1770)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  as  amended,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tobey  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Buck.  Mr.  Capeh.mit.  Mr.  Flanders,  Mr. 
Cain.  Mr.  Ericker.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Wagiher,  Mr.  Maybank,  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr 
PULBRiGHT.  Mr.  Robertson  of  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Sparkman)  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

FREE    POSTAGE    FOR    CERTAIN    PARCELS 
MAILED,  TO   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 

Mr.  BUTIER.  Mr.  President,  early 
today  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Thye]  introduced  for  himself  and  me, 
jointly.  Senate  bill  1760,  to  provide  free 
postage  for  gift  packages  of  food  and 
clothing  mailed  to  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  should  like  to  make  the  request 
that  the  bill  together  with  a  short  state- 
ment in  connection  therewith  prepared 
by  me  may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  prescribe,  a  package  containing 
food  or  clothing,  intended  as  a  gift  for  re- 
lief pvirposes  and  not  for  resale,  may  be  sent 
by  parcel  post  free  of  postage  for  delivery  in 
a  foreign  country  if — 

(a)  such  package  is  addressed  to  (1)  an 
individual,  or  (2)  an  organization  (not  or- 
ganized for  profit  and  none  of  the  net  in- 
come of  which  Inures  to  -the  benefit  of  any 
private  stockholder  or  Individual)  which  is 
engaged  in  the  relief  of  economic  distress  in 
such  foreign  country; 

(b)  such  foreign  country  has  received  or 
is  eligible  to  receive,  during  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  such  package  Is  mailed,  funds  ap- 
propriated by  act  of  Congress  for  the  relief  of 
economic  distress  In.  or  for  the  rehabUlta- 
tion  of,  such  country. 

Sec.  2.  The  Postmaster  General  shall,  at 
the  close  of  each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year, 
submit  to  the  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  charged  with  the  duty  of  admlnls- 
I    terlng  relief  In  foreign  countries  the  cost  to 
I  the  Post  Office  Department  of  transmitting 
\  during  such  quarter  packages  of  food  and 
Vclothlng  imder  the  first  section  of  this  act. 
JTbe  Post  Office  Department  shall  thereupon 
ttB  reimbursed  by  such  department,  agency. 
oV  instrumentality  for  such  cost  out  of  any 
funds  available  to  such  department,  agency, 
or  instrtunentallty  for  the  relief  of  economic 
distress  In,  or  for  rehabUitatlon  of,  foreign 
countries. 

STATEMENT  BT  SENATOR  HUGH  BCTLZK,  OF  NE- 
BRASKA, XTPON  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BDJ,  TO 
PROVIDE  FREE  POSTAGE  FOR  GIFT  PACKAGES  OP 
FOOD  AND  CLOTHING  MAILED  TO  CERTAIN  FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  Introduced  today  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Thtx).  In 
his  own  and  my  behalf,  Is  Intendedj  to  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  private  charity  from  this 
country  to  foreign  countries  to  which  oxu: 
Government  has  been  extending  relief. 
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The  bill  is  very  simple,  and 

tbat  any  gift  packages  to  be 

eoontrle*  may  be  sent  by  parce 

of  postaftt. 
Tor  acveral  years  now.  we  ha*e 

prlating  gigantic  sums  to  relievt 

and  dtetrasa  in  many  countries 

the  it'Sid.    Right  now.  we  are 

question   of   appropriating 

sums  for  this  same  purpose. 
Although  I  have  voted  for 

appropriatioDs  in  the  paet,  I 

that  I  have  done  so  with  p 

tags.     My  experience  with  relief 

•mmental  level  is  that  It  is  usu3 

and  overexpensive,  and  that  In 

the  relief  supplies  do  not  go 

greatest  need  but  may  be  divert^ 

eal  purposes.    UNRRA  is  the  mc 

OM  of  that — with  which  we  are 
Tor  that  reason,  I  have  always 

that  charity  be  handled  by  . 

u.ila  or  organiratlons  wherever 

believe  in  charity  where  !t  is  n< 

Tidual  charity  benefits  the  giv 

that  governmental  charity  does 
For  that  reason.  I  hope  that 

Individual  basis  will  be  stlm 

bill.     Thousands  of  the  good 

State  and  other  States,  during 

have  been  active  in  securing  i 

clothing,  stocks  of  food,  and 

sending  them  to  relatives 

organizations  In  these  foreign 

■ome  cues,  these  good  people 

anything  but  the^tlme  and 

to  collecting  and  wrapping  up 

doihing  they  can  secure  from 

bars,  but  there  Is  always  the 

to  be  paid  by  someone.     For 

who  does  a  good  deal  of  this 

cally.  the  postage  can  amount 

large  expense.    I  believe  that  t 

this  should  be  encouraged  by  re 

of  tUa  cspaoae.    The  value  of  " 

plies  shipped  through  these 

course,  many,  many  times  the  s 
postage.  As  a  matter  ol  fact,  tl 
Department  would  not  be  put  tc 
by  this  bill  as  drafted,  since 
Tid«  that  the  Post  Office  shall 
out  of  the  funds  elsewhere  app 
relief. 

EUROPEAN  AID  PROGRAM 
Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Pr;sident.  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  froni  Michigan 
IMr.  Vanukkbihg)  and  mysilf.  I  rein- 
troduce the  interim-aid  bll  with  the 
amendments,  which  the  committee  has 
adopted,  incorporated  in  it,  so  that  It 
can  be  a  clean  bill,  without  a  ly  necessity 
for  considering  amendmeits.  xmless 
amendments  are  offered  fro]  a  the  floor. 
The  bill  (S.  1774)  to  prom<  te  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  national  in  erest,  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  Unite  I  States  by 
providing  supplies  to  certai  i  European 
countries  on  an  emergency  «isis.  intro- 
duced by  M*.  CoNNALtY  I  for  himself  and 
Mr.  ViU<Dn»B«c'.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  refe'red  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatl  ans. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr,  Pr  sident.  as  I 
understand,  permission  has  i  Iready  been 
granted  to  flle  the  report  o  \  the  emer- 
gency-relief bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tec  ipore.  Ym; 
permiariOD  hss  been  crantd. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  In  the  caM  of  this 
piurtlcular  measure  would  it  m  ntCMnry 
to  obum  such  pernUs&ion? 

The  PRI8IDBNT  pro  tcnpor«.  Mb, 
the  Chair  thinks  the  ord«r  is  compl«l». 
and  that  the  committee  has  ,h«  priTll»f« 
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Of  filing  any  bill  and  report  during  the 
adjournment  that  it  wishes  to. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well.  Other- 
wise. I  would  request  unanimous  con- 
sent for  that  purpose. 

CERTAIN  FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  BILBO 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  166),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration:  / 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the  act^ 
and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  ^^ 
Committee  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  in  arranging  for  and  attending  the 
funeral  of  Hon.  Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Uississtppi.  on 
vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

TEMPORARY  EMPLOYMENT  OP 
SENATE  PAGES 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  165),  which 
w€is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
hereby  Is  authorized  to  employ  ai  pages 
for  duty  in  the  Senate  Chamber  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  from 
November  13  to  December  81,  1947,  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $1,800  per  annuia. 

AMENDMENT  OF  DEFICIENCY 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PippER)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly. 
to  the  deficiency  ai^ropriation  bill, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place,  insert  the  following: 

"WAX   OEPARTACXirr 

"Emergency  ^flood-control  work,  $3,000,- 
000.  to  be  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
IMTOvislons  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  emergency  flood -control  work  made 
necessary  by  recent  floods,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.' approved  June  23.  1947,  and  to  remain 
available  imtil  expended."     i 

THE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA  IN  EUROPE- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  SBHTH 

(Mr.  SMITH  asked  and  obUined  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcobo  a  radio  address 
entitled  "The  Voice  of  America  in  Europe. " 
recently  delivered  by  him.  which  appears  In 
the  Appendix.) 

LEADERSHIP  IN  ASIA  UNDER  A  NEW 
JAPAN— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  THOMAS 
OF  UTAH  1 

I  Mir.  THOMAS  of  Utah  askfed  and  obuined 
leave  to  hav«  printed  In  the  Rscoao  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Leadership  in  Asia  Under 
a  New  Japan."  dallvarwl  by  him  at  the  Unl- 
v«r«lty  of  mohlgan.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  Au- 
gwt  ft.  IMT,  which  appaaw  la  the  Appendix.  ] 

nBCTB  BSFORB  cm$qi«»--ADDRM8  BY 
SENATOR  TAtT 

I  Mr.  WHKRRT  asked  and  ObUined  l«av«  to 
hare  printed  in  the  Racoaa  an  addi«H  de- 
lH«rtd  by  Senator  Tarr  batoc«  the  Ohio 
Society  of  New  York.  MovMBbM  10.  1947, 
which  appears  la  the  Aypiqili  | 

PORIIQN  AID  AND  ObUBTlC  lOONOMT— 
ADDIUB8  BT  8BIAT0R  TAFT 
IMr.  WBBMIY  asked  aad  ohtaln«d  leavt  to 
hava  prittiad  U$  tha  BacoMi  a  mito    ' 


on  the  foreign  aid  and  anti-inflation  program 
delivered  by  Senator  Tatt.  November  17, 1947, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  VALUE  OP  HUMOR— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  WILEY 

(Mr.  COOPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Senator  Wnjrr  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Rock  County.  Wis..  Republican  organization, 
referring  to  the  book  Laughing  With  Con- 
gress, written  by  him,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.)  .  « 

RECLAMATION  AS  INSUR.^NCE  FOR  FOOD 
SUPPLY— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BUTLER 

[Mr.  BUTLER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on 
reclamation  delivered  by  him  before  the  six- 
teenth aimual  convention  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  in  Phoenix.  Ariz., 
October  30.  1947.  which  appears  In  the  Ap- 
pendix.) 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  McCLELLAN  BE- 
FORE THE  ARKANSAS  WOOD  PEIODUCTS 
ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  McCLELLAN  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  him.  on  October  28.  1947.  before 
the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Wood  Products  Association,  at  Little  Bock. 
Ark.,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  O  MAHONEY 

(Mr.  O'MAHONEY  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Racoao  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Tlie  Impact  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,"  delivered  by  him  liefore  the  Cosmos 
Club  of  Washington.  D.  C,  on  November  17. 
1947.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

RELATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA— ADDRESS  BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

(Mr.  BARKLEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  deal- 
ing with  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  delivered  by  the  SecreUry 
of  State  in  CblcaGro.  November  18.  1947,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OP  LABOR  BE- 
FORE CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  FED- 
ERATION OF  LABOR 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Bixxmo  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  Lewis  B.  Schwellen- 
bach.  Secretary  of  Labor,  before  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif..  October  6.  1947.  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

DO  HIGHER  WAGES  ACCOUNT  FOR 
HIGH  PRICES?— ARTICLE  BY  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  LABOR 

(Mr.  MYSR8  asked  and  obtali^d  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rbcord  an  article  entitled 
"Do  Higher  Wages  Accoimt  for  High  Prices?"  '' 
written  by  Hon.  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbnch. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Time*  magaaln*  ctt  November  10.  1947. 
which  appears  In  the  Appendix.) 

MBUCAL  CARS  AND  NATIONAL  RBALTH- 
ADnRMS  BT  BBtNARD  M.  BARUCH 

|Mr.  IfTXM  aikad  and  obtained  leave  ti 
have  printed  In  th«  Racoao  au  addresa  4e- 
Uvarad  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch  at  a  dinner 
tponaorad  by  the  Medical  Society  ot  the  Bute 
of  New  York  and  other  atdtoal  organiaa- 
tlona.  at  New  York  aty  on  HoiWibM  10. 1947 
which  appears  In  Iht  Appendix.  | 

POMBON  AID~«TATVMXNT  BT   ROBSRT 

M.  mtwmnB 


IMr.  IHOMAB  of  OMali—Mi  aalnd  aad  oh- 
taUxed  laatt  to  hava  prtat«d  m  the  lU\^Mib 
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a  statement  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Harriss  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  aid.  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.) 

STATEHOOD   FOR   HAWAII— ADDRESS   BY 
HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

(Mr.  K.N'OWLAND  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "Statehood  for  Hawaii."  delivered  by 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Farbington,  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  Hawaii,  in  the  opening  program 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum, 
on  October  20.  1947.  In  New  York  City,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

FOREIGN  AID— EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  several  editorials 
relating  to  the  foreign-aid  program,  which 
appear  In  the  Appendix.) 

RACIAL  RELATIONSHIPS— EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 

(Mr.  HOEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials 
from  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  relat- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittee, which  appear  in  the  Appendix.) 

TRAINING  FOR  DEMOCRACY- EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Training  for  D3mocrac;/."  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  15,  1947,  which 
appears  In  the  Appendix.  ( 

AN  APPEAL  JO  AMERICANS  OF  ITALIAN 
ORIGIN— LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  J. 
6PATUZZA 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  appeal  to  all 
Americans  of  Italian  origin,  signed  by  George 
J.  Spatuzza.  supreme  venerable.  Order  Sons 
of  Italy  In  America,  whi^  appears  In  the 
Appendix.) 

INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH  AT  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CHATTANOOGA— ARTICLE  BY  DR. 
RAYMOND  B.  SEYMOUR 

)Mr.  McKELLAR  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Industrial  Research  at  University  of 
Cliattanooga,"  written  by  Dr.  Raymond  B. 
Seymour,  and  published  in  the  fall  1947 
Issue  of  Dixie  Business,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.) 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  absent  from  the  Senate  on 
Monday 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  consent  is  granted. 

DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR  LONERGAN. 
OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  were 
saddened  to  learn  on  October  18  of  the 
passing  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
citizens,  the  late  United  States  Senator 
Au^stine  Lonergan,  who  not  only  had 
served  many  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  well  as  in  this  body,  but 
had  enjoyed  a  notable  career  at  the 
Connecticut  bar.  He  was  bom  in 
Thompson.  Conn.,  in  1874.  and  through 
his  own  efforts  achieved  the  education 
upon  which  he  built  his  splendid  record 
of  public  service.  An  eloquent  speaker, 
a  thoughtful  and  compel ;>nt  legislator, 
h«  Mumed  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  thou* 
sand^  ot  the  dtliens  of  our  State.  I  know 
that  mam  ot  our  coUeagues  her*  remexn- 


ber  him  with  great  afifectlon  and  will  vish 
to  join  me  in  expressions  of  sympathy 
to  his  widow  and  his  four  daughters. 

As  a  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  Sen- 
ator Lonergan  was  held,  the  Hartford 
Courant  on  October  19  set  forth  a  sketch 
of  his  life  and  a  review  of  some  of  his 
splendid  accomplishments  while  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  to  follow  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Seat  Was  Ambh-ion  of  Lonergan — 
Reached  That  Goal  in  1932  After  Three 
Unstjccessittl  Efforts 

Augustine  Lonergan.  who  died  Saturday 
in  W.".shington,  was  born  in  Thompson,  May 
20,  1874,  the  son  of  Michael  and  Mary 
(Quinn)  Lonergan  and  subsequently  moved 
to  Bridgeport  and  to  RockviUe  where  he 
graduated  from  Rockville  High  School. 

Following  his  graduation  he  worked  In 
stores  and  factories  but  continued  to  study 
nights  In  preparation  for  Yale  Law  School. 

He  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Con- 
necticut bar  a  year  before  his  graduation 
from  Yale  In  1902.  \7hen  he  received  his 
degree  he  entered  the  office  of  Charles  E. 
Perkins  of  Hartford,  where  he  had  worked 
as  a  clerk  during  summer  vacations. 

He  opened  his  own  law  office  In  Hartford 
3  years  later  and  subsequently  became  ait- 
soclated  with  the  late  Lewis  S.  Stanton,  and 
with  David  A.  Wilson,  who  later  became 
postmaster  of  Hartford. 

NAMED    to    commission 

At  the  time  he  made  his  first  Congres- 
sional bid  in  1910  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Hartford  City  Plan  Commission.  He  also 
served  that  city  as  assistant  corporation 
counsel  under  the  late  William  Waldo  Hyde. 

He  married  Miss  Lucy  G.  Waters,  daughter 
of  a  prominent  Washington  physician.  Oc- 
tober 29.  1921. 

A  Catholic.  Lonergan  was  elected  president 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Diocesan  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Service  In  1927.  He  also  served 
as  Connecticut  chairman  of  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  Foundation. 

While  at  the  peak  of  his  political  promi- 
nence he  was  an  active  member  of  numerous 
fraternal  organizations,  including  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians, and  The  Foresters. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  and 
American  Bar  Associations,  the  Bar  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  University 
Club  of  Washington,  and  City  Club  of  Hart- 
ford. 

The  greatest  ambition  of  Augustine  Loner- 
gan was  to  be  a  United  States  Senator.  He 
reached  that  goal  In  1932.  alter  three  un- 
successful attempts,  and  became  the  first 
Connecticut  Democrat  in  the  Senate  In  more 
than  half  a  century. 

It  was  this  goal  that  prompted  him  In  1910. 
only  8  years  after  his  graduation  from  law 
school,  to  give  his  life  over  to  one  political 
campaign  after  another  until  his  defeat  and 
retirement  from  public  life  in  1938. 

During  that  period  he  was  a  forceful  and 
leading  flgur*  in  the  Connecticut  political 
arena.  H  s  familiar  shock  of  pray  hair,  florid 
complexion,  round  face,  and  short,  stocky 
figure  made  him  easily  identified  at  political 
and  State  functions.  He  waged  his  cam- 
palgna  with  Urelets  energy.  wUllng  to  skip 
from  one  and  of  the  State  to  the  other,  ntvar 
too  fatigued  to  viait  one  mora  rally. 


Quick  with  mind  and  tongue,  he  was  In  his 
element  In  the  heat  of  a  political  battle  and, 
ever  ready  for  debate  on  current  Issues. 

Mr.  Lonergan's  first  congressional  bid  In 
1910.  when  he  was  nominated  for  the  House, 
ended  in  defeat  as  a  result  of  overwhelming 
Republican  strength  in  the  First  District. 
He  lest  the  election  to  E.  Stevens  Henry,  of 
Vernon,  who  had  held  the  post  14  years.  In 
1912  he  came  back  strong,  won  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  and  served  from  1913  to 
1915. 

In  the  1914  election  his  political  fortunes 
went  Into  reverse  but  he  rallied  to  win  In 
1916,  repeated  Ik  1918,  and  held  office  as  a 
Representative  until  1921. 

HELPED  SERVICEMEN 

As  a  Member  of  President  Wilson's  War 
Congress  in  1917,  Lonergan  festered  much 
aid  to  the  servicemen  of  World  War  I.  He 
successfully  sponsored  legislation  providing 
free  postage  for  soldiers  of  th**  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces.  His  efforts  to  extend 
that  measure  to  Include  servicemen  In  camps 
and  stations  In  the  United  States  were  not 
successful. 

While  the  Government  was  operating  the 
railroads  during  the  war  days.  Lonergan  pro« 
posed  to  President  Wilson  a  plan  to  estab- 
lish a  1-cent-a-mlle  fare  for  soldiers  on  fur- 
lough. 

He  reported  the  President  told  him  nothing 
could  be  done  to  force  the  issue.  The  plan 
was  placed  in  effect  shortly  thereafter  by  the 
Railroad  Administration,  however. 

He  also  had  a  hand  in  the  official  commu- 
nications which  went  forward  from  the  offices 
of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  suggest- 
ing that  servicemen  write  home  on  Mother's 
Day.  The  commimlcatlons  were  issued  by 
the  two  service  heads  after  conference  with 
Lonergan. 

.Among  his  principal  Interests  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  was  the  establishment  of  a 
probation  system  for  the  Federal  courts.  He 
was  among  those  who  opposed  and  voted 
against  passage  of  the  Volstead  prohibition 
law. 

He  was  Instrumental  In  obtaining  liberal 
provisions  In  the  War  Risk  Act  for  the  de- 
pendents of  men  called  to  service.  He  was 
also  a  prime  mover  in  the  plan  to  give  pref- 
erence to  World  War  veterans  on  clvil-servica 
lists. 

LOST   IN    1920 

Mr.  Lonergan  was  the  Democratic  Party'i 
choice  for  the  Senate  in  1920  but  lost  in  the 
Republican  landslide  which  carried  President 
Harding  Into  office.  He  displayed  his  ability 
as  a  vote  getter  In  Hartford  County,  how- 
ever, by  running  25.000  votes  ahead  of  his 
ticket. 

A  growing  internal  strife  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Democratic  Party  kept  Mr.  Lonergan 
from  achieving  his  senatorial  goal  for  sev- 
eral years  after  that.  A  member  of  the  so- 
called  new  guard  faction,  he  was  often  at 
sword  points  with  the  old  guard  group  headed 
by  the  late  National  Committeeman  D.<»vld  E. 
Fitzgerald,  of  New  Haven,  and  former  Hart- 
ford Mayor  Thomas  J.  Spellacy. 

In  1922  the  two  factions  split  widely  when 
Spellacy  defeated  Mr.  Lonergan  in  a  conven- 
tion fight  for  the  nomination  tor  Senator, 
only  to  be  defeated  himself  in  the  ensuing 
election.   The  old  guard  had  backed  Spellacy. 

The  next  decade  took  Mr.  Lonergan  back 
to  his  law  practice.  His  third  uncuecaMful 
bid  for  the  Senate  was  made  la  1M8.  Xa 
1930  he  returned  to  the  oaapalgns  and  waa 
eleeted  for  his  fourth  and  laM  tarm  to  tha 
House  of  Repreaentativea. 

The  record  tor  this  term  itaowed  hta  ta 
fa>'or  of  the  Hoover  war-dtbt  oMratortua 
and  dlMmamaav  Ba  aarrtd  on  tbe  laiar- 
•tata  aad  Fonrtgn  Commaroa  Oommtssiona. 
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Rooat^  alt  "purga" 
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campaign 

ramu^ad  all  raa- 


Wtnnlmt  tha  backtnt  of  tha  olc 
mant  at  a  DamorraUe  8Uta  coi 
ton9«  Lonarf  an  waa  nomlnattd 
att  and  want  on  to  dafaa* 
BinKbam    detpttt   the    (act    thai 
Roorar  and  other  Rapubllcan 
vaptlng  formar  Oovarnor  Tnimt^ill 
ttta  8UU. 

Ha  waa  tha  flrat  Connacticut 
IB  ft  SanaU  aaat  alnca  I87S. 

naftllaatlon  of  hia  ambition 
beginning  of  his  end  aa  a  power 
MCtlcut  Damocrailc  Party    ~ 
Ma  term   ba  maintained   the 
poalucn  (or  wtalcto  ba  had  built  a 
He  oppoaad  Rooaavalfa  Supreme  " 
li  K  '  propoaal.  and  conducted 
fight  with  tha  Damocrafic  Nail* 
taa.  In  which  ha  favored  remov 
at  Oovernmant  poata  (ron 

_  Itsa  ha  waa  one  of  the 
portadly  eiheduled  (or  tha 
WMX  At  lor  nay  Oaneral  Homar 
._  that  Mr.  Loaarfan'a 
(or  raalacUon  had 
I  objection"  to  hU  chuica 

■t  «0B  ft  ronorolnatton  dacUlv^ly 
iafaftta^  by  Raiiubllcan  Jotin  A 

Ma  did  not  return  to  hIa  nativ< 
Ihia  «acaftl  but  atoelti  to  make 
Waablaitoa.  r«iw«la|  to  the  pro : 

Mr.    McMAKON.    Mr 

join  with  my  coUcftgue  I  Mr 
In  fxprr!wln¥  very  deep  r««^ 
pftnatni  of  ft  dUUntulshftd  ' 
bcr  of  this  body— AutvMtInt 

PoroMr  Stottor  LonergRn 
to  thouMBdl  tn  Connrctlcu 
Lonertan.    He  wfts  ft  trlon 
C«pftb!o  of  mcftnnrHs  or_!«tT\ 
■•  trrvod  thf  8t«t«  of 
the  United  S'ntes  faithful!? 
His  Wfts  A  useful  life.    Hl« 
his  ftblMly.  his  kindness  and  h 
^^in  be  remembered  with 
respect  by  the  people  of 
Connecticut  without  rcRard 
send  to  his  beloved  wife  and 
decpci>t  sympHthy  in  their 
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Presid  jnt 


Mr.  LODOE.    Mr 
ask  to  hftve  printed  In  the 
poru  which  I  made  to  the 
the  Foreign  Relations 
Ing  ft  recent  tour  of  mil i tar 
roents.  and  I  should  like  to 
for  3  minutes  to  make  an 
statement  relative  thereto. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  temijore 
out  objection,  the  Senator 
chusetts  will  proceed. 

Mr.  LODGE.     Mr. 
the  failure  of  the  volunt 
system  to  attract  a  sufBcien 
men,  we  are  at  present  betv|een 
cent  and  70  percent  short 
mum  strength  of  5  divisionk 
Army  requires  in  combat  grtjund 
not  counting  occupation 

There  is  no  published 
up  this  difference.    The  onl  r 
plan  which  is  proposed,  in 
the  continuation  of^volunlar  i 
is  universal  military  traiciig 
wUI.  at  least  initially,  have 
effect  on  the  question  of  gett 
personnel  for  a  standing  aifny 
about  80.000  officers  and 
would  be  needed  to  put  it 
There  is  also  reason  "for 
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universal  military  tralxUnf  may  dls- 
courase  voluntary  enlistments,  although 
the  expecUtlon  of  Its  enthusiastic  pro- 
ponents Is  that  ma^iy  younc  men.  ftfter 
hftvlng  been  In  the  Army  for  ft  while. 
wUl  like  It  so  well  that  they  will  want 
to  stay  for  3  years  more. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  return  to 
■elective  service,  which  is  Indeed  a  last 
resort,  this  leaves  two  methods  for  bring- 
ing the  combat  Army  up  to  strength. 

The  first  Is  to  Increase  the  number  of 
civilian  employees  in  the  Army  so  as  to 
relieve  the  soldiers  of  as  many  noncom- 
bat  duties  as  pa<;.tlble.  thereby  enabling 
them  all  to  serve  In  combai  units. 

The  second  method  Is  to  recruit  aliens 
for  occupation  duty.  In  connection  with 
this  proposal  It  should  be  said,  first,  that 
It  win  nil  up  the  gapa  which  the  present 
aysiem  of  voluntary  recruiting  Is  unable 
to  fill  and.  secondly,  that  It  will  relltfva 
the  very  bad  condition  which  la  cauacd 
by  the  policy  now  being  forced  on  us  by 
circumstances  of  sending  18-year  old 
boy?i  to  Germany.  Z  am  told  reliably,  Mr. 
President,  that  to  many  of  these  boys  this 
la  such  ft  demorftlUlng  experience  that 
they  will  ntver  get  over  It.  Mortover.  It 
la  not  poaslblf  to  send  the  older  men  to 
replace  the  18*year*olds  bccau.te  they 
have  all  served  their  time  abroad  and  U 
would  not  be  fair  to  them  to  i«nd  them 
back. 

B\it  there  are  many  young  men  of 
Polish,  Cicch  antl-Nail  Oerman,  Rus- 
alan.  Dyrloru.Mlan.  and  other  stocks 
who  would  gladly  serve.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  such  a  corps  could  be  consti- 
tuted and  that  it  would  be  an  elTlclent 
force.  It  would  provide  excellent  tram- 
ming for  our  Army  officers.  Such  troopi 
>uld  certainly  be  used  to  garrison  occu- 
pied areas  such  as  Ocrmnny.  Austria, 
Trle^e,  Korea.  Japan  and  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  they  might  even  be  used  in 
Panama.  Hawaii  and  Alaika  where  the 
use  of  lonp -service  professionals,  aa 
compared  with  short-term  citlten  sol- 
diers. Is  Indicated.  They  should,  of 
course,  only  serve  overseas,  never  In  the 
United  States,  and  their  number  should 
be  limited — say  50.000  at  the  start,  and 
In  any  case  never  more  than  15  percent 
of  our  total  Army.  Their  pay  of  course, 
should  be  very  much  less  than  that  of 
the  American  soldier. 

Arguments  against  such  a  plan  are 
twofold :  First,  that  perhaps  the  Russian 
Government  might  not  like  it;  and, 
second,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  decadence  for 
a  country  not  io  do  Its  own  fighting. 

Insofar  as  the  first  argument  is  con- 
cerned. It  seems  superfluous  to  say  that 
our  efforts  to  please  the  Russians  have 
not  been  crowned  with  success  and  that 
the  Soviets  are  sure  to  vilify  us  no  matter 
what  we  do.  Having  already  compared 
our  President  with  Hitler,  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  there  Is  left  for  them  to  say.  More- 
over, they  have  not  criticized  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  and  could  not  consistent- 
ly criticize  us  for  doing  a'  similar  thing. 
Although  It  is  not  an  exact  parallel. 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Britain  in 
her  zone  in  Germany  has  eased  her  man- 
power problem  by  using  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Belgian  imits. 


Insofar  as  the  second  argument  U  con- 
cerned—that It  Is  a  sign  of  decadence  for 
ft  country  to  use  foreign  troops— It  should 
be  noted  that  we  are  at  present  employ- 
ing mercenaries  to  guard  our  supplies, 
and  so'forth.  In  Germany  so  that  no  new 
principle  would  be  established.  More- 
over, the  downfall  of  the  Spanish  Empire 
many  years  ago.  to  mention  but  one  ex- 
ample, can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  men  It  sent  overseas  were  Spaniards, 
and  that  many  of  them  stayed  overseas, 
never  to  return.  Finally  the  men  em- 
ployed for  such  service  would  not  be  used 
for  fighting,  but  for  garrison  duty— 
which  are  two  very  different  things,  in- 
deed. In  setting  up  such  a  force  we 
would  free  our  own  men  for  combat 
units. 

Transcending  all  these  arguments, 
however,  Is  the  fact  that  there  are  mil- 
Iloni  of  people  the  world  over  who  look 
to  the  United  States  as  the  guardian  of 
democracy.  It  Is  only  right  that  the 
young  and  able-bodied  men  among  these 
people  should  have  the  privilege  of  help- 
ing us  carry  the  torch.  For  many  rea- 
sons, they  cannot  put  their  own  armies 
Into  the  field.  But  their  young  men  can 
help,  and  ihould  be  enabled  to  do  so. 
We  may  well  recall  the  help  which  La- 
fayette, Ko.-'clu.^ko.  Steuben,  and  Pula.ikl 
rendered  In  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
and  which  their  descendants  ga\^  In  the 
Civil  War.  It  may  alxo  bo  rempmbrred 
that  the  United  States  Army  hns  had 
succesaful  experience  In  organiilng  units 
of  foreign  troops.  Both  the  Itidlan 
scouts  and  the  Philippine  scouts  were  In 
this  category. 

It  ctn  tn  any  case  rot  be  denied  that 
the  failure  of  the  voluntary  recruiting 
system  leaves  us  with  the  alternative  of 
either  adopting  conscription,  hiring  more 
ctvlllnns,  or  enlisting  aliens  for  occupa- 
tion duty.  Conscription  is  a  desperate 
last  resort.  The  hiring  of  civilians  wlU 
probably  not  greatly  affect  the  total,  and, 
In  any  event,  would  not  cure  the  present 
evil  of  exposing  our  18-year-old  soldiers 
to  demoralizing  Influence  In  occupation 
areas.  This  leaves  the  alien  soldier  aa 
the  best  solution. 

I  present  this  Idea  for  discussion  and 
would  like  to  hear  what  others  have  to 
say  about  It. 

If  we  do  nothing,  we  shall  have  ah 
Army  which  is  not  prepared  for  war. 
Without  a  combat  Army  to  seize  and  hold 
bases  neither  our  Navy  nor  our  Air  Force 
can  give  us  a  balanced  armed  force  which 
Is  Immediately  ready  to  fight.  Earlier 
this  year  I  offered  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
providing  for  70  air  groups.  No  one  Is 
a  stronger  believer  in  that  branch  of  the 
service  than  I  am.  But  modern  war  is  a 
balanced  affair  between  the  three 
branches  of  land,  sea,  and  air.  We  must 
be*ready  now  because  we  are  told  that  In 
the  war  of  the  future  there  will  be  no 
time  to  prepare.  As  General  Eisenhower 
has  said,  the- issue  may  well  be  decided 
in  the  first  60  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  reoort  which  I  recently  made 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  following   a  tour  of   active 


Army  duty  which  I  took  In  October  and 

the  flrrt  part  of  November. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  tlie  Senate 
will  find  time  to  read  It.  and  I  particu- 
larly desire  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
fact  which  Is  stated  In  the  report  that 
the  United  States  is  not  obtaining  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  men  by  the  present 
system  of  voluntary  recruiting  to  meet 
the  absolute  rock-bottom  minimum  re- 
quirements for  a  combat  Army. 

There  being  no  objecilon.  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcosd. 
as  follows: 

UNmo  States  Sxnatb, 
CoMMrrrxi  on  Pokzion  RstATtoN*. 

Ron.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDtNREXO. 

Chairman,  Cotnmittct  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Senot*. 
Wnshinston,  D,  C. 

DtAR  Mr.  CNAinMAN;  When  CongrMs  ad- 
journed iRit  •ummer  you  luked  mt  to  makt 
otrtnin  Inveattgatioivs  on  mattert  olotely  Rt* 
fecUng  our  tortlgn  policy.  I  havt  alrendy 
rtporttd  to  you  eon&dtnilaliy  on  (1 )  the  po- 
lltlCAl  tindlnna  which  I  mndv  on  my  trip  to 
Europe  nnd  \2)  I  huvo  pi«piuc<t  »  report  Rnd 
rtoommenciRtion  on  th«  United  Btatee  ln> 
formniion  prosrum  which  I  will  RUbrntt  to 
the  avibcommUtce  on  thnt  aubject  which  you 
h«ve  aet  up  under  th*  chalrmnnahip  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jeraey  jMr,  Smith},  In 
eouchtdiuK  my  rtportr  un  my  reccaa  tnvMtl« 
gftllona  Into  mniteia  RiTecung  our  foreign 
policy  I  now  de«l  d)  with  the  moat  vital  am* 
gle  tnotor  underlying  an  efieettve  foreign  pol- 
ley— the  atala  ot  our  national  defense,  Oar- 
tnlnly  our  worda  would  not  be  heeded  abroRd 
If  our  mllltnry  defenaea  were  wenk, 

It  aeemed  to  mr  that  t-he  beat  wny  tor  me 
to  get  Inttmnte  und  dependable  luiormntton 
on  the  atnie  ul  our  deteuae  wna  to  go  on  rc* 
tlve  duty  in  the  rraerve,  or  whlrh  I  bave  been 
a  member  for  more  than  80  years.  In  thia 
onpnclty  one  actvinlly  Uvea  with  thoae  who 
are  In  our  armed  forces  and  thua  lettrna  their 
prt)blcma  and  their  thotight*. 

During  my  tour  in  October  and  early  No> 
vember  I  haa  the  opportunity  ot  vlalting 
Army  Ground  Force  Hcndquartera  at  Fort 
Monroe,  tha  infantry  school  Rt  I\)rt  Beuning, 
the  armored  cavalry  eohool  at  Fort  Knot, 
the  ground  general  achodl  at  Fort  Riley,  the 
command  and  general  ataff  achooi  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  the  artillery  achooi  at  Fort  8111, 
the  armed  forcea  ataff  college  at  Nortolk, 
Va..  and  aeveral  Navy  and  air  actlvttlea  which 
worked  jointly  with  the  Army  In  the  Semi- 
nole exercises  which  teatured  an  amphibloua 
operation  at  Panama  City.  Fla..  on  November 
3.  This  waa  the  first  joint  exercise  to  be  held 
aince  passage  of  the  unification  bill. 

There  appear  to  me  to  be  three  basic  weak- 
neeses  in  cur  national  defense  organization 
today  insofar  as  Its  immediate  readiness  for 
war  is  concerned : 

1.  Our  Air  Force,  which  is  the  point  of  the 
spear.  Is  below  the  70  air  groups  considered 
to  be  the  minimum. 

2.  There  is  no  Nation-wide  organization  In 
being  which  Is  ready  to  deal  with  massive 
bombardment  of  our  population  centers  and 
of  our  industrial  and  Military  Establish- 
ments. 

3.  All  three  services  are  having  manpower 
difficulties,  the  Army  in  particular  being 
about  70,000  t)elow  strength.  Volimtary  re- 
cruiting is  not  producing  the  men  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  plan  to  provide  the  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  give  us  even  a  smaU 
standing  army.  Universal  military  train- 
ing will,  of  course,  contribute  nothing  to  a 
force  which  Is  Immediately  ready  for  war. 
In  the  light  of  General  Eisenhower's  state- 
ment to  the  Ciompton  Commission  that  "the 
decision  in  a  future  conflict  would  be  de- 
termined by  our  abUlty  to  act  and  react  In 


the  ftrtt  00  dRya,"  la  a  grtv*  and  profoundly 
dlaturblng  condition. 

Mention  should  alao  be  mRde  ot  the  prea* 
ent  ayatem.  which  la  forced  on  us  by  clr- 
cumstancea,  of  sending  18>year>old  hoy*  to 
military  service  in  foreign  countries.  This 
is.  In  my  view,  moat  undealrable.  and  adds 
another  argument  In  favor  of  the  tJnited 
Sutea  acttlng  up  a  mllltnry  force  of  foreign 
peraonnel.  olBcered  by  Americana,  to  take 
over  occupation  duties,  thereby  releasing 
American  aoldlera  for  service  In  unlta  which 
are  immediately  reody  for  war. 

These  aerloua  weaknesses  should,  however, 
once  and  for  all  dispose  ot  the  preposterous 
charges  by  Messrs.  Vlahlnaky  and  MolotOT 
that  the  United  Statea  dealrea  war.  It  la,  ot 
course,  true  that  we  cannot  have  peace 
without  being  strong,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
a  nation  desiring  war  does  not  neglect  Its 
defenaea. 

It  la  encouraging  to  report  that  at  tha 
echoola,  which  are  the  reposltorlea  ot  mili- 
tary knowledge,  the  instruction  appeara  to 
be  efficient  nnd  prograaalvt.  There  la  much 
activity  m  the  Aeld  ot  new  developmenu, 
some  of  which  are:  The  0-83  plane,  which  la 
R  much  larger  personnel  currying  plane  for 
parntruopers;  a  tcchnlqvie  for  picking  up 
gliders:  and  a  device  to  lay  telephone  wire 
from  the  air,  Progresa  la  being  made  in 
infrared  devleee,  which  eaable  one  to  eea 
at  night.  ProjKU  range  all  the  way  from 
a  new  light  tank  which  has  an  ei\glne  which 
will  run  m  4  feet  of  water  to  n  project  to 
"devolre"  mules  so  that  their  bray  will  not 
reveal  one's  puoiuun  tu  the  enamy  In  moun- 
tain nghtlng. 

I  was  faKuraMy  Impreaaed  by  the  taot 
that  there  are  ao  many  ofBoera  who  are  not 
lighting  the  laat  war  and  who  are  forward* 
locking, 

I  heard  good  reporu  about  our  colored 
soldiers.  There  were  many  ron\pftnl«a  In 
which  ooloied  and  white  soldiers  wera  aarv* 
ing  together  succtaafully.  There  waa  a 
colored  paratroop  unit  at  Fort  Banning  with 
a  fine  record  ot  performance. 

t  inspected  the  universal  military  train- 
ing camp  at  Fort  Kno«  and  found  It  to  be 
conaplcuously  well  run. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  encouragement  ean 
be  derived  from  acitvitlea  auch  as  the  Armed 
Forcea  Staff  College  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  which 
conalats  of  160  picked  officers,  most  of  whom 
sre  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  or 
commander.  50  ench  being  taken  from  the 
three  services.  At  Oils  college  they  study 
joint  operations.  The  presidency  of  the  col- 
lege rotates  among  the  three  services.  At 
the  present  time  the  president  is  General 
Emmons  of  the  Air  Force.  This  school  fills 
a  great  need  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
efTective  joint  command  and  staff. 

The  "Seminole"  exercises  at  Panama  City, 
Fla.,  Involved  the  use  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Forces,  with  the  mission  of  putting  ashore  a 
combat  command  of  an  armored  division 
consisting  of  about  2,400  men  and  50  tanks, 
with  attached  artillery  and  supporting  troops. 
All  who  were  interested  in  the  passage  of 
the  unification  bUl  would  be  tremendously 
encouraged  ot  the  way  this  legislation  has 
already  begun  to  facilitate  and  promote  co- 
operation between  personnel  of  land,  sea, 
and  air.  The  "Seminole"  exercises  and  the 
Armed  JForces  Staff  College  are  the  most  en- 
couraging recent  developments  I  bave  seen 
in  the  defense  of  America  because  It  was 
evidence  of  real  teamwork  between  our 
services. 

The  progressive  attitude  and  the  spirit  of 
team  play  which  I  saw  are  foundations  for  a 
military  establishment  on  land,  sea,  and  air 
which  will  Indeed  give  meaning  to  our  foreign 
policy. 

With  kmd  regards. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

H.  C.  Loose,  Jr. 


THS  OSNEVA  TRAOS  AND  TARIFV 
AQRKEMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  on  Monday  evening  the  Statt 
Dep.<irtment  released  the  general  trade 
and  tariff  agreements  signed  at  Oeneva 
by  23  nations. 

These  agreements  show  that  tariff  re- 
ductions had  been  made  up  to  50  percent 
of  present  tariff  rates  on  major  Imports 
Into  this  country  and  affecting  some  60 
percent  of  the  United  States  trade. 

The  State  Department  also  endeavored 
to  .«how  that  foreign  countries  were 
making  concessions  or  bindings  to  main- 
tain present  duties  that  would  affect 
about  $1,500,000,000  of  United  States 
exports. 

It  was  Indicated  that  early  In  Decem- 
ber a  Pre.'^ldenttnl  praclamatlon  would  be 
Issued  scltln<i  forth  the  Items  on  which 
tariff  cuts  would  be  made,  and  that  Ihe 
revisions  would  become  effective  on 
January  1.  lOltl.' 

Among  the  most  vicious  cuts  In  tarlflt 
rates,  so  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, is  the  2S>perccnt  reduction  on 
Imported  raw  wool— that  is.  from  the 
present  34  cents  to  SSI^  cents  a  pound 
scoured  basis. 

Woolens  and  wor.«itods  are  reduced  SS 
percent  from  the  present  tariff  of  96  to 
46  percent. 

Tariff  reduction  on  cattle,  beef,  and 
vtal  ivt  60  percent,  and  the  Import  quota 
ha.<i  been  doubled. 

Accordlni  to  the  analy.'ds  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  Tuesday,  November  18, 
1B47,  the  United  States  Urlff  level  on 
January  1,  ,1048.  will  be  the  lowest  in  S4 
jrears. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  In- 
terested In  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  slashing  of  the  Import 
tariff  duties  on  raw  wool  and  wool«i 
goods. 

Prior  to  Piarl  Harbor  there  were  ap- 
proxlmotely  51.000,000  sheep  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  annual  wool  clip 
from  those  sheep  amounted  to  some  450.- 
000.000  pounds.  At  that  time  the  annual 
raw-wool  consumption  In  the  United 
States  was  between  600,000.000  and  650,- 
000,000  pounds,  necessitating  an  Importa- 
tion of  some  200,000,000  pounds  of  for- 
eign wool.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  there  has 
been  a  yearly  decrease  in  the  number  of 
sheep  In  this  country  and  an  increase 
in  the  wool  consumption,  so  that  today 
the  number  of  sheep  has  been  reduced 
from  51,000,000  head  down  to  approxi- 
mately 32,000.000  head,  and  the  wool  clip 
•from  those  32.000,000  is  less  than  300,- 
000,000  pounds. 

The  picture  showing  the  consumption 
of  wool  In  the  United  States  during  the 
same  period  is  remarkable  in  that  our 
consumption  of  wool  has  increased  from 
650.000,000  pounds  to  around  1,000,000.- 
000  pounds,  and  there  is  every  justifica- 
tion to  believe  that  this  is  more  or  less  a 
permanent  increase  in  the  wool  con- 
sumption. It  does  not  need  an  expert 
mathematician  or  analyst  to  figure  out 
that  today  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool  In  this  country  has  risen  from  200,- 
000,000  pounds  to  700.000,COO  pounds,  and 
that  700,000,000  poimds  has  been  coming 
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Into  this  country  and  paying  the  existing 
tariff.  While  I  am  one  of  th  )se  who  be- 
lieve that  the  main  objectlv  ;  of  a  tariff 
Is  protective  and  not  revenie  raising.  I 
believe  it  well  to  note  In  pass  ng  that  the 
tariff  on  imported  wool  has  i  mounted  to 
3C.3  percent  of  the  total  revei  me  received 
from  all  tariffs  on  all  lmp<  rted  goods. 
From  1941  to  1948,  inclxislve.  the  amount 
of  duty  paid  on  imported  wo<  1  was  $714.- 
400.000.  or  an  average  of  more  than 
$119,000,000  a  year. 

To  students  of  the  price  )f  Imported 
wool  it  is  extremely  Interes  ing  to  note 
the  week-by-week  or  mont  i-by-month 
raising  or  lowering  of  the  inport  price 
according  to  the  price  of  dc  mestic  wool 
In  this  country.  The  34-ce:  it  tariff  to- 
day has  nothing  to  do  with  Jie  fluctua- 
tion in  the  price  of  wool.  1  le  objective 
of  foreign  nations  Is  naturilly  to  keep 
the  price  of  their  imported  wool,  what- 
ever It  may  be.  as  high  as  p  )ssible — just 
a  few  cents  below  the  pric<  of  our  do- 
mestic wool. 

As  a  result  of  a  bill  which  [  Introduced 
In  the  first  session  of  the  j  resent  Con- 
gress, the  wool  grower  in  Ihis  country, 
through  1948.  is  assured  a  price  which 
will  take  care  of  his  operati  ig  costs,  but 
It  would  be  sheer  stupidity  to  think  for 
a  moment  that  the  price  of  imported 
wool  in  this  country  in  1948  irill  be  in  any 
way  reduced,  even  with  a  »rlff  reduc- 
tion from  34  cents  to  25  •'2  cents.  The 
price  of  imported  wool  thro  igh  1948  will 
remain  a  few  cents  below  the  price  of 
our  domestic  wool.  The  foi  eign  nations 
Intend  to  get  every  cent  th<  y  can  out  of 
us,  and  it  seems  to  me  tha'  In  this  case 
they  are  receiving  ample  jupport  from 
our  State  Department. 

The  American  woolen  n  anuf acturers 
will  have  to  compete  with  vi  oolen  manu- 
facturers abroad  on  all  woolens  and 
worsteds  on  which  the  tariff  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  reduced  25  pei  cent.  In  ad- 
dition, they  must  fight  a  fl(  od  of  propa- 
ganda In  this  country  that  the  foreign- 
made  article  is  superior  to  Jiat  made  in 
the  United  States.  Nothli  g  is  further 
from  the  truth.  Mr.  Presi<  ent.  I  say  to 
Senators — and  I  believe  I  mow  what  I 
an  talking  about— that  there  are  no 
finer  woolen  goods  produce!  in  the  world 
than  ar-,  produced  in  the  I  nited  States. 
In  the  last  war  our  sold  ers  were  the 
finest  equipped  on  either  sic  e  of  the  fight. 
The  woolen  cloth  and  matei  ials  produced 
in  the  United  States  for  tJ  lelr  imilorms 
were  without  equal  in  the  y  rorld. 

This  tariff  agreement  is  a  damaging 
blow  to  the  great  wool-i  roducing  In- 
du"!try. 

We  were  given  to  understand,  during 
the  negotiations  at  Genevra.  that  the 
question  of  the  tariff  on  \fOol  imported 
into  the  United  States  wa>  the  crux  of 
the  whole  agreement.  Without  the 
United  States  giving  in  t3  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  question  }f  wool  tariff, 
the  whole  Geneva  Conferee  ce  would  have 
collapsed. 

It  is  well  to  remember  U:  at  the  United 
Kingdom  purchases  the  ei  tire  wool  dip 
of  its  colonies — Australia.  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa^-and  lien  uses  that 
Immense  power  to  force  i  reduction  In 
the  United  States  tariff  ra  es  in  order  to 
trade  in  certain  other  coi  unodities. 


As  I  examine  the  excerpts  from  the 
State  Department's  agreements  with  23 
other  nations,  on  page  14  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  Tuesday.  November  18.  I 
look  among  the  items  listed  as  conces- 
sions to  the  United  States,  and  I  look  in 
vain  for  anything  equivalent  or  even 
comparable  to  this  slashing  blow  to  one 
of  our  essential  Industries  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  critical  war  material. 

Under  the  heading  "Grain  and  cereal 
products,"  I  find  that  France  reduced  the 
duty  on  wheat  by  66  percent.  At  the 
present  time  our  administration  is  col- 
lecting all  the  grain  it  can  to  give  to 
France.  South  Africa  bound  the  duty 
on  cereal  products,  except  oatmeal. 

On  dried  fruit  I  se^^at  Prance  re- 
duced the  duty  on  raisins  and  prunes, 
and  on  canned  fruit  I  see  that  the  United 
Kingdom  granted  a  20-percent  reduc- 
tion in  duty  and  preference  on  canned 
apricots,  peaches,  and  pears.    Moderate 
rates   on   canned   apples,   loganberries, 
and  pineapple  were  bound.    This  is  an 
Interesting  item.    We  are  to  be  allowed 
to  send  fruit  salad  of  a  certain  type  on 
a  duty-free  basis  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Under  "Vegetables  and  preparations,"  I 
find  that  Australia,  from  which  comes 
the  greater  portion  of  wool,  has  granted 
us  a  reduction  in  tariff  on  canned  as- 
paragus.   It  almost  makes  one  feel  that 
our  wool  industry  is  being  eliminated  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  cases  of  canned  as- 
paragus going  to  Australia. 

Under  "Dairy  products."  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada.  China,  India.  Burma. 
Brazil,  Newfoundland,  and  Ceylon  are 
all  prepared  to  reduce  their  tariff  on 
sweetened  and  unsweetened  condensed 
milk  and  other  preserved  milks. 

Under  "Meats."  I  find  that  Australia 
eliminated  the  10-percent  preference  on 
sausage  casings  and  placed  them  on  the 
free  list. 

Under  "Tobacco  and  tobacco  products," 
Australia  granted  a  duty  reduction  on 
stemmed  and  unstemmed  cigar  leaf. 

Under  "Automobiles  and  parts,"  Aus- 
tralia granted  concessions  on  20  items  in 
the  automotive  schedule,  involving  for 
the  most  part  a  moderate  to  substantial 
reduction  on  automobiles  assembled  and 
unassembled  and  parts. 

Under  "medicinals  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions." I  note  that  Australia,  the  big  wool 
producer,  granted  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion on  medicinal  parafiBn  oil  and  turpen- 
tine, and  under  "Miscellaneous  products," 
I  see  that  Australia  eliminated  the  duty 
on  cameras. 

In  the  excerpts  less  than  three  columns 
were  taken  up  listing  concessions  to  the 
United  States  and  about  6'i  columns 
listing  the  concessions  by  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries. 

The  extra  cost  of  producing  many  of 
these  articles  in  the  United  States  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  pay  our  labor  a 
much  higher  rate  of  wages.  It  is 
through  these  high  rates  of  wages  that 
we  have  obtained  a  standard  of  living 
far  and  away  above  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  If  we  want  to  pro- 
tect tho.se  wages  and  protect  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  we  must  protect 
the  industries  that  produce  those  things. 
The  wool  grower  in  this  country,  the 
woolen  manufacturer  in  this  eoimtry. 


and  all  the  labor  they  pay  wages  to  sup- 
ply Just  as  many  men  and  women  to  our 
armed  forces — and  buy  Just  as  many 
bonds  as  does  any  other  group  in  the 
United  States. 

The  wages  in  the  wool-growing  in- 
dustry have  increased  probably  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  any  other  major 
industry  in  this  Nation.  Before  Pearl 
Harbor  the  sheep  herder  who  tends  the 
flocks  received  $50  a  month  and  his  board 
and  living  quarters.  Today  that  man 
receives  $150  a  month  plus  his  board  and 
living  quarters. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  the  ranch  hand 
who  helps  to  grow  the  hay  and  feed 
necessary  for  the  wintering  of  the  sheep 
of  this  Nation  was  paid  $40  a  month  plus 
his  board  and  living  quarters.  Today 
that  same  man  is  paid  $125  a  month  plus 
his  board  and  living  quarters.  The  wool 
growers  who  employ  these  men  are  not 
complaining  at  paying  these  wages. 
They  are  glad  to  do  it:  but  to  continue 
to  do  so  they  must  be  assured  a  reason- 
able return  for  the  products  they  pro- 
duce. They  do  not  want  a  rate  varying 
from  year  to  year  with  all  the  uncer- 
tainty that  that  entails,  but  they  want  to 
be  able  to  operate  on  a  sound,  assured 
business  basis. 

The  tariff  and  quotas  on  cattle  and 
meat  coming  into  this  country,  while  not 
as  serious  as  the  reduction  of  the  wool 
tariffs,  are  still  of  importance  to  show 
the  trend  of  thinking  which  promoted 
and  agreed  to  this  extraordinary  sched- 
ule of  tariff  agreements.  The  tariff  on 
fresh  and  frozen  beef  and  veal  was  re- 
duced from  6  to  3  cents,  but  the  import 
quotas  on  cattle  were  almost  doubled. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  number  of  cattle 
In  this  country  before  the  war  and  to- 
day, it  is  entirely  the  reverse  of  the  sheep 
numbers,  in  that  before  Pearl  Harbor 
there  were  approximately  65.000,000  head 
of  cattle  in  the  United  States  and  today 
the  estimate  is  80.000.000  head.  There 
are  ample  cattle  in  the  country  for  the 
requirements.  The  only  possible  answer 
Is  that  this  is  a  bald  attempt  to  reduce 
the  price  of  cattle  on  the  market. 

Look  at  the  world  today!  We  are 
pouring  out  billions  of  dollars  to  help 
suffering  nations  maintain  even  the  very 
limited  standard  of  living  which  they 
have.  We  want  to  be  able  to  do  this. 
We  are  proud  that  we  can  do  it.  The 
United  State.*?  has  always  been  ready  and 
willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing humanity,  but  we  are  In  no  sense 
helping  them  If  in  doing  so  we  are  drag- 
ging ourselves  down;  and  that.  I  firmly 
believe,  will  be  the  result  of  the  tariff  re- 
ductions, of  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  hope  of  the  world  today  is  a  strong 
and  powerful  United  States.  Appease- 
ment by  tariff  reduction,  permitting  the 
fiow  of  cheap  foreign  labor  material, 
and  goods  into  this  country  can  have  only 
one  effect — that  of  reducing  wages  in 
this  country  and  lowering  the  standard  of 
living. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  can  keep  well  within  the  limit  of  5  min- 
utes in  presenting  a  short  statement 
which  I  wish  to  make  In  connection  with 
the  subject  covered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Robertson.] 
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Although  I  realize  we  have  been  called 
into  special  session  to  deal  with  an  emer- 
gency situation,  I  want  to  place  on  rec- 
ord my  protest  against  the  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade  announced  day 
before  yesterday.  In  that  agreement, 
the  State  Department  has  attempted  to 
reverse  our  long-standing  policy  of  grant- 
ing adequate  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion to  domestic  industry  and  agriculture, 
and  American  standards  of  wages  and 
prices,  and  has  put  through  a  general 
revision  of  our  tariff  structure.  State- 
ments issued  by  the  State  Department 
indicate  that  the  new  level  of  tariffs  will 
be  the  lowest  since  the  Underwood  Act 
of  1913—35  years  ago.  In  fact,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  refers  to  them 
as  possibly  the  lowest  since  1821—125 
years  ago. 

To  read  off  the  lists  of  products  af- 
fected by  these  tariff  cuts  is  to  read  the 
roster  of  American  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. It  includes  live  cattle,  potatoes, 
butter,  cheese  and  other  dairy  products, 
fish,  egg  products,  leather,  shoes,  gloves, 
other  leather  articles,  fur  products, 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  tomatoes,  whis- 
ky and  other  liquors,  sugar,  tobacco  and 
cigars,  rubber,  wool,  woolen  goods  and 
rugs,  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  cloth,  lace 
of  all  kinds,  rayon  yarn  and  rayon  fab- 
rics.- rayon  staple  fiber,  cotton  and  linen 
table  damask  and  various  other  finished 
textile  products,  lumber,  furniture,  vari- 
ous types  of  paper  and  paperboard.  vari- 
ous ,  petroleum  products,  pottery  and 
.  chinaware  of  various  sorts,  sheet  and 
plate  glass,  Portland  cement,  zinc,  baux- 
ite and  aluminum,  copper,  manganese 
and  tungsten,  all  sort  of  iron  and  steel 
products  from  pig  iron  through  to  the 
finished  products,  electrical  and  metal- 
working  and  textile  machinery,  bicycles, 
a  variety  of  chemicals,  and  hundreds  of 
other  items  I  have  not  mentioned. 

The  authority  under  which  this  action 
was  taken  Is  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  which  grants  the  President 
the  right  to  make  adjustments  in  our 
rates  in  particular  cases  where  those 
rates  are  considered  to  be  unduly  restric- 
tive of  international  commerce.  I  think 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  it  was  not  contem- 
plated when  this  act  was  passed  that  it 
would  be  used  as  the  vehicle  for  a  general 
revision  of  oiu*  entire  tariff  system. 

In  the  case  of  some  commodities,  such 
as  wool,  the  Increased  competitive  im- 
pact will  be  immediate  and  severe.  Other 
industries  may  not  feel  the  effects  of  the 
agreement  quite  so  promptly.  Tempo- 
rarily, at  least,  foreign  countries  do  not 
have  the  goods  to  ship  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  many  of  these  low  rates. 
Nevertheless,  the  rates  will  stay  in  effect 
at  least  3  years  and  perhaps  longer,  ex- 
tending into  a  period  when  we  shall  face 
renewed  competition  from  abroad.  In 
other  words,  the  State  Department  has 
tried  to  commit  us  permanently  to  a 
reversal  of  our  long-standing  policies  by 
putting  this  agreement  through  during 
a  temporary  period  of  world  shortages. 
We  may  not  realize  fully  what  has  hap- 
pened to  us  for  some  little  time. 

The  joker,  of  course,  is  that  we  gain 
from  foreign  countries  no  corresponding 


advantages  to  speak  of.  Almost  all  for- 
eign countries  at  present  regulate  their 
imports  primarily  by  means  other  than 
tariffs.  If  they  desire  to  i»t)tect  their 
industries,  they  use  exchange  controls 
and  other  exchange  restrictions,  bilateral 
agreements,  quotas,  governmental  mo- 
nopolies, and  other  such  measures.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  are  permitted  to 
continue  to  use  measures  of  that  tjrpe. 

Nothing  really  concrete  has  yet  been 
done  to  wipe  out  the  multitude  of  ex- 
change restrictions  and  controls  of  that 
sort.  This  was  graphically  illustrated 
by  the  Canadian  action  announced  the 
very  same  day  as  the  announcement  of 
this  agreement,  that  Canada  had  prohib- 
ited imports  of  a  long  list  of  American 
products,  including;  many  of  those  on 
which  we  were  supposed  to  have  secured 
concessions  from  Canada.  There  is  no 
particular  reason  to  think  that  such  re- 
strictions will  be  wiped  out  within  the 
3-year  period  of  the  agreement,  if  ever. 
The  concessions  made  by  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  go  Into  effect 
on  the  first  of  next  January. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  this  matter 
at  great  length  at  the  present  time.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  policy  now  being 
followed  by  the  State  Department  will  be 
disastrous  to  our  American  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  h^gh  wages.  Fortu- 
nately the  State  Department  does  not 
have  blanket  authority  to  do  everything 
it  would  like  to  do.  Before  our  entire 
system  of  tariff  protection  is  destroyed 
completely  the  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  reverse  its  past  mistakes. 
Present  authority  to  negotiate  these 
treaties  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
will  expire  next  year.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress will  scrutinize  very,  very  carefully 
any  request  for  an  extension  of  this  au- 
thority with  this  sample  of  the  State  De- 
partment's work  before  them. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  ask  whether  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  is  not  proceeding  under  the  or- 
der of  morning  business.  The  Senate  is 
just  proceeding. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to- 
day, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  we  are  not  proceed- 
ing under  the  morning  hour  rule,  let  me 
inquire  under  what  iiile  of  the  Senate 
we  are  proceeding. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  is  simply  proceeding  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  CHARLES  L. 
GIFPORD,  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  will  be  read. 


The  resolution  (H.  Res.  355)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

In  TBI  Housx  or  Rspusentativb,  X}.  8.. 

November  17,  1947 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
proXound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Charles 
L.  Gir^RD,  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Resolved,  That  u  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  which  I  ask  to  have 
read,  and  for  which  I  ask  present  consid- 
eration. I  should  like  to  add  my  personal 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rep- 
resentative GiFFow).  I  had  known  him 
for  a  great  many  years.  I  always  en- 
joyed my  contacts  with  him.  He  had  a 
delightful  sense  of  humor,  a  great  ca- 
pacity for  work  and  for  analysis,  to- 
gether with  complete  courage  in  con- 
fronting his  public  duty,  and  a  profound 
sense  of  devotion  to  his  country.  He  was 
a  typical  citizen  of  Cape  Cod.  He  was  a 
fine  son  of  Massachusetts,  a  distinguished 
American.  I  hope  his  family  will  derive 
the  comfort  and  the  strength  to  which 
they  are  entitled  from  the  thought  of 
the  quality  and  the  caliber  of  his  public 
service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  168)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  wltb 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Chaklss  L.  OirFORo,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

DEATH   OP   REPRESENTATIVE    RAYMOND 
8.  SPRINGER.  OP  INDIANA 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
ChziT  laj  s  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (H.  Res.  356)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

In  thx  House  or  REPKESSirt atives,  U.  S., 

Not^ember  17,  1947. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Rat- 
mono  S.  Springer,  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  reqiect 
the  Hotise  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  which  I  ask  to  have 
read,  and  for  which  I  ask  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Th« 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  169)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  wltb 
profotmd  Bcnrcw  the  annotincement  of  the 
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4eath  of  Hon.  RATMO^^)  S.  Spun  xh.  Ia.te  a 
''Eeprescntntlve  from  the  State  of  I  adiana. 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  cciimunlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of 
tlT«  and   transmit   a   copy 
family  ot  the  deceased. 


F^presenta* 
to  the 


then  of 


Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  President, 
ther  mark  of  respect  to  the 
the   deceased    Representatives 
that  the  Senate  do  now  adjou  n 

The  motion  was  unanimoiL^y 
to;  and  <at  12  o'clock  and 
p.  m.>   the  Senate  adjourned 
Journmcnt  being,  under  the 
vlcusly  entered,  until  Monday. 
24. 1947.  at  12  o'clock  merldlar . 


as  a  fur- 

njemory  of 

I   move 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  iTIVES 

TurnsuAY,  NovKMiiER  2K  UM7 


The  Hcuso  mot  ftt  12  o'clock 
The    Chaplain.    Rev.    Jarrcs 

Moatgomery.  D.  D..  ofTercd  th< 

prayer: 
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agreed 

minutes 

the  ad- 

drder  pre- 

»Jovember 


noon, 

Shera 
following 


O  Thou  whose  mercy  flows  lln  unrest- 
ing silence,  we  pray  Thee  to  d;  rect  us  ere 
wc  undertake  the  duties  of  ar  other  day. 
Help  our  spirits  to  seek  Thy  guidance; 
keep  ur  true  because  of  thos'  who  love 
us:  true  b?cause  of  those  wh)  trust  us; 
and  true  because  of  those  who  care. 
Undaunted  in  the  presence  of  these 
troubled  times,  let  not  Thy  s<  rvants  fall 
Thee:  help  us  to  be  brave  wh(  re  courage 
Is  needed  and  strong  when  acrlflce  Is 
demanded.  O  lead  ws  on  Into  the  adven- 
ture of  compelling  faith,  that  in  Thee  we 
may  find  the  secret  of  peace  apd  spiritual 
progress. 

We  pray  in  our  Master's  poly  name. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  prodeedings  of 
Tuesday.  November  18.  19471  ^^  ^^^^ 
and  approved. 

ADJOURNMENT  OV^ 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Spes  ker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  whei  i  the  Housfe 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  io  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ( ibjectlon  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentlemai  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  VACATED 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
special  order  I  had  for  today  be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  )bjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaq  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent  thatj 
order  I  had  for  today  be  vacated 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  MARSHALL  PLAN 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    Mr 


ask  unanimous  consent  to 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  lobjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaq  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Speaker,  I 
the  special 


abjection  to 
from  Ohio? 


Speaker.  I 
address  the 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Marshall  plan  is  but  a  new  name  for 
lend-lease. 

Communist  Russia  converted  lend- 
lease  into  a  two-edged  sword.  She  used 
one  edge  to  defend  herself —and  herself 
alone — against  the  German  war  ma- 
chine The  other  she  used  to  mangle 
liberty  and  freedom  of  contract  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
Uni^d  States. 

Hire,  with  the  cooperation  and  en- 
couragement of  New  Dealism.  which  Is 
Itself  collectivistlc.  she  was  amazingly 
successful  m  utilizing  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram to  honeycomb  and  infiltrate  the 
economy  and  what  we  call  government 
with  the  toxin  of  communism.  Except 
for  the  favorable  climate  provided  by 
New  Deallsnn.  Stalin's  plants  which  lend- 
lease  made  poiisible  could  not  have  taken 
root  in  this  country. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness  and  un- 
derstanding it  must  be  said  that  neither 
the  starUng  nor  developing  ol  New  Deal- 
Ism  is  solely  attributable  to  any  partlcu- 
lar  political  party. 

KXT1SN8I0N  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  RscoRD  and  include  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Ulienthal. 

Mr.  BOGQS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  a  radio 
broadcast. 

Mr.  MEYER  asked  and  was  granted 
permissiou  to  .extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  and  include  a  report  of  a  grass- 
roots tour  of  his  district  which  he  re- 
cently made. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
other  special  orders  today  I  may  address 
the  House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EUROPEAN   RELIEF 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  other 
body  has  unanimously  voted  out  the  so- 
called  stopRap  aid  bii;  for  Europe  to  the 
tune  of  approximately  $600,000,000  with 
the  window-dressing  preamble  that  it  is 
for  the  immediate  shipment  of  food,  fuel, 
and  "other  commodities"  to  Italy.  France, 
and  Austria. 

Yes;  "other  commodities" — there  is  the 
rub.  The  bill  provides  that  oil  shall  be 
shipped  over  there,  and  as  much  oil  as 
possible  must  be  purchased  outside  the 
United  States.  I  wonder  just  how  much 
oil  the  hungry  people  of  Europe  will  be 
able  to  digest.  It  is  about  time  that  the 
people  on  the  inside  of  foreign  relations 
should  explain  to  Congress  whether  they 
really  mean  to  feed  the  hungry  or  wheth- 


er the  "other  commodities"  mentioned  in 
the  bill  will  comprise  the  major  portion 
of  the  $600,000,000  in  the  form  of  heavy 
machinery,  automobiles,  locomotives, 
and  steel  In  addition  to  oil. 

There  are  a  lot  of  hungry  people  In  this 
country  who  need  help.  There  are  postal 
workers  in  Wisconsin  whose  wives  have 
to  take  jobs  as  clerks  to  keep  the  wolf 
away  from  the  door.  Postal  workers 
themselves  have  to  seek  outside  employ- 
ment, such  as  driving  taxicabs.  working 
in  restaurants,  setting  up  pins  In  bowl- 
ing alleys.  School  teachers  who  educate 
our  children  are  paid  an  average  of  less 
than  $40  a  week.  Men  and  women  work- 
ers who  are  retired  and  are  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  social  security  are  receiving  an 
average  of  only  $4.60  per  week.  And  the 
way  we  take  care  of  our  blind  Is  nothing 
to  be  proud  of. 

Thousands  of  our  elder  citizens  are 
looking  through  the  portals  of  the  poor- 
house  becnu^  they  are  paid  less  than  an 
average  of  $35  t  month  old-age  assist- 
ance from  the  great  Government  of  this 
country  that  now  proposes  to  dish  out 
billions  of  dollars  for  foreign  relief  My 
colleagues,  1  appeal  to  you:  When  are  you 
going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  millions  of  Americans  who  also  de- 
serve the  fruits  of  American  largess,  who 
are  hungry,  and  who  will  be  cold  this 
winter? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

DISMISSALS  FROM  WAR  DEPARTMENT  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  DISLOYAL  CONNECTIONS 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention 
has  just  been  directed  to  a  statement  is- 
sued by  Kenneth  D.  Johnson,  special  as- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  the  Army  Royall, 
wherein  he  states  that  since  1942  there 
h^vc  been  55  dismissals  of  employees  be- 
cause of  disloyal  connections.  He  says 
that  9  of  these  were  dismissed  since  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  last  summer. 

This  is  a  far  different  story  from  the 
one  given  our  committee  last  summer 
when  we  requested  that  all  agencies  of 
government  furnish  information  as  to 
the  number  of  Federal  emiJloyees  who 
were  removed  from  Federal  service  be- 
cause of  loyalty  reasons.  On  July  15  our 
committee  was  furnished  with  informa- 
tion by  the  War  Department  through  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  wherein  the 
War  Dapartment  advised  that  190  par- 
sons were  removed  from  employment  for 
loyalty  reasons  in  one  of  four  areas.  The 
report  further  states  that.  b?.sed  upon 
figures  submitted  by  the  Wai  Depart- 
ment, there  was  a  total  of  793  persons 
removed  from  the  Federal  pay  rolls  dur- 
ing a  9-month  period  between  July  1, 
1946,  and  March  31.  1947. 

This  is  another  case  where  the  right 
hand  does  not  seem  to  know  what  the 
left  hand  Is  doing  within  one  of  the  most 
important  agencies  in  our  Government. 
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It  is  a  further  reason  why  the  loyalty 
bill  that  has  passed  the  House  and  now 
pending  before  the  other  body  should  be 
passed.  It  Is  disappointing  to  say  the 
least  that  there  should  be  such  a  dis- 
crepancy in  the  information  furnished 
by  an  in.portant  agency  in  our  Govern- 
ment. The  least  we  can  do  is  to  ask  the 
War  Department  for  an  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  has  expired. 

EXTENSION.  OF  REMARKS 

lb.  GOODWIN  a!sked  and  was  granted 
permLsilcE  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Rxcou)  and  include  an  editoilal. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WBKK 

Mr.  «4ALL£CK.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker  and  the  minority  lead- 
er to  announce  the  plans  for  next  week. 

We  will  meet  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day Cltttlons  from  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  I  understand, 
being  privileged,  are  to  be  called  up  on 
Bt-onday. 

On  Tuesday  we  hope  to  determine  what 
may  be  ready  for  floor  action,  if  any- 
thing, for  the  balance  of  the  week.  If 
there  is  nothing  ready  for  floor  action 
next  week — and  I  might  suggest,  without 
making  any  definite  commitment  about 
it,  that  at  the  moment  it  seems  fairly 
probable  there  will  not  be — it  would  be 
our  purpose  to  adjourn  from  Tuesday 
until  Friday,  with  the  understanding 
^here  would  be  nothing  of  any  contro- 
versial nature  on  Friday. 

Of  course  the  program  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  week,  as  I  have  stated.  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  progress  made  in  the 
/  committees,  anc"  as  to  that  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  make  an  announcement  on 
Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  understood  that 
there  was  to  come  up  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Brown  1.  Will  that  be  taken  up  in  the 
first  part  of  the  week? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  resolution. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
amendment  of  the  act  which  created  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  has  not  been 
called  to  my  attention.  I  know  nothing 
about  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  JENNINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  BUFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday  of 
next  week  I  may  address  the  House  for 
SO  minutes  following  the  btisiness  for 


the  day  and  any  other  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  for  that  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
THE  LATE  HON  CARROLL  UNWOOD  BEBDT 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  I  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  sad 
duty  to  speak  to  the  House  at  this  time 
of  the  death  on  August  30  last  of  the 
Honorable  Carroll  Llnwood  Beedy.  of 
Maine,  who  represented  from  the  Sixty- 
•eventh  through  the  Seventy-third  Con- 
fresa— 1921-34— the  First  Maine  Dis- 
trict, which  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

Carroll  Beedy  was  bom  in  Phillips, 
Maine,  August  3,  1880,  son  of  Clarence 
Edgar  and  Myra  Mildred  (Page*  Beedy. 
He  was  graduated  from  Lewiston  High 
School  in  1899.  from  Bates  College  in 
1903.  and  from  Yale  Law  School  in  1906. 
He  practiced  law  in  Portland  from  the 
time  of  his  graduation  from  law  school 
until  his  election  to  Congress,  serving 
for  4  years  as  county  attorney. 

Beedy  won  his  seat  in  the  House  in 
1920  over  four  opponents,  all  of  whom 
had  had  more  political  experience  than 
he.  He  won  because  he  made  the  most 
industrious  and  painstaking  campaign. 
Industry  distinguished  him  in  his  whole 
political  and  professional  career.  He 
was  also  known  far  and  wide  as  a  bril- 
liant speaker.  While  In  Congress  his 
services  as  a  speaker  were  sought  all  over 
the  country. 

Beedy  served  on  the  House  Committees 
on  Insular  Aflfairs,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments.  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  election  committees. 

In  the  Seventy-second  Congress,  when 
the  House  had  fallen  into  the  control  of 
the  Democrats.  Beedy  was  frequently  a 
leading  spokesman  for  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration. Some  of  his  speeches  at 
this  time  drew  Nation-wide  attention. 
He  was  fervent  in  his  loyalty  to  his  party, 
but  he  was  not  always  fervent  in  sup- 
port of  the  Tilson  leadership. 

Beedy  was  an  ardent  "dry."  Nobody 
could  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  convic- 
tion. He  was  a  teetotaler  who  honestly 
believed  that  constitutional  prohibition 
was  the  true  solution  of  the  liquor  prob- 
lem. He  incurred  considerable  political 
unpopularity  on  this  account  and  also 
by  voting  for  the  soldiers*  bonus  legisla- 
tion. He  survived  this  unpopularity  but 
finally  succumbed  to  the  Democratic 
landslide  in  the  New  Deal  election  of 
1934. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  House 
he  entered  the  practice  of  law  In  Wash- 
ington, but  he  always  hoped  that  he 
could  return  to  spend  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  in  his  native  State.  He  won 
distinction  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
bar,  where  he  had  a  remunerative  prac- 
tice, appeared  in  many  important  cases, 
and  won  high  esteem.    In  the  course  of 


his  practice  he  served  as  counsel  for  a 
period  in  1944  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Taw) 
years  later  he  served  6  months  with  the 
Veterans'  Adminlst radon.  It  was  as  a 
lawyer  rather  than  as  a  legislator  that 
he  would  prefer  to  be  remembered,  but 
his  quality  was  the  same  wherever  it  was 
exercised. 

Two  years  or  so  before  his  death  he 
was  attacked  by  the  malignant  disease 
which  finally  overcame  him.  I  saw  him 
somewhat  frequently  in  these  years  when 
he  was  constantly  undergoing  surgical 
operations  which  must  have  been  pro- 
foundly discouraging  to  him.  besides 
causing  him  great  physical  pain  and  dis- 
tress.  I  have  never  seen  anythlnr  more 
remarkable  than  Beedy's  courage  and 
determination.  As  one  ttitxii  of  his  said 
about  him  In  these  last  days.  "Death  wat 
in  his  face,  but  he  still  talked  gaily  about 
getUng  well." 

Mr.  Beedy  represented  the  First  Maine 
District  longer  than  it  had  been  re^^re- 
sentfd  by  any  single  man  since  the  dasrs 
of  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed  He  will 
certainly  have  a  very  high  place  in  the 
long  roster  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
from  Maine.  Although  he  did  not  spend 
his  last  days  in  Maine,  his  death  deprived 
the  State  of  one  of  its  most  gifted  citizens 
and  ablest  public  servants.  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  express  my  personal  sorrow  at 
this  parting  with  a  warm  friend  and  a 
very  gallant  personsdlty. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi.   

Mr.  RANKIN.  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  who  served  with  Mr.  Beedy 
certainly  join  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
in  these  expressions  of  regrets  at  his  un- 
timely passing  away. 

Carroll  Beedy  and  I  came  to  the  House 
at  the  same  time.  We  served  through 
the  stormy  years  that  followed;  and  I 
want  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  honest,  a  more  coura- 
geous, or  a  more  patriotic  American  than 
Carroll  Beedy,  of  Maine. 

Mr  HALE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  I  beg  the  privilege  of  being 
permitted  to  join  with  my  friend  in  ex- 
pressing sorrow  over  the  passing  of  this 
distinguished  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  to  Congress, 
Carroll  Beedy  was  very  kmd  to  me.  Our 
offices  were  located  near  each  other  and 
I  developed  a  fond  affection  for  him 
throughout  the  shears.  He  was  a  fin- 
ished scholar;  he  was  a  extinguished  and 
effective  legislator;  he  was  a  fine  man. 
He  was  an  ornament  to  this  House  In 
which  he  served  so  ably,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  learn  of  his  untimely  passing. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  appreciate  the  contri- 
bution the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  made. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McDowell  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  la  the 
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Record  and  include  a  letter 
tinguished  American  minister 

Mr    KILBURN  ask^d  an( 
permission  to  extend  his  rer  i 
Reccrd  and  include  an  art?c 
Lippmann  appearing  in  to<|ay 
ington   Post 

Mr  GEARHART  asked 
permission  to  extend  his 
Appendix    of    the    Record 
stances — In  each  to  include 
matter. 

Mr.  RIZLEY  asked  and 
mission   to  extend  his 
Appendix  of  the  Record 
letter  from  a  constituent. 

Mr.  TIBBOTT  asked  an( 
permission  to  extend  his 
Appendix  of  the  Record 
address  by  Mr.  Arthur  J 
York  City 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  IlUnofs 
was  given  permission  to 
fca.ks  in  the  Record  and 
ment  by  the  Honorable 
of  New  York,  chairman .  Joiijt 
on  Housing,  in  reference  to 
made  this  week  by  the  Stat* 
that  30  000  additional  tons 
shipped  to  Italy. 

Mr.  CHURCH   asked 
permission  to  extend  his 
Appendix  of  the  Recoito 
address  by  Sterling  Mortoh 
Association    of    Rspublicai  i 
Women  of  New  Trier.  Inc 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin 
was  given  permission  to 
marks  in  the  Record. 
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SPECIAL   ORDER  GRANTED 


Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  oi 
▼ember  28.  after  dispositicn 
on  the  Speaker's  desk  and  :  t 
slon  of  any  special  ordes 
entered.  I  may  be  permltt^ 
the  House  for  20  minutes. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   thfere 
to  the  request  of  the  geqtleman 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection 

RESIGNATION   OP  CHARLlfS  LUCKMAN 

WiJ  consin. 


Mr.    MURRAY    of 
Speaker.   I    ask   unanimoi^ 
address  the  House  for  1 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    th 
to  the  request  of  the 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr     BdURRAY    of 
Speaker,  there  is  good 
is   not   wholly   about   the 
worker.     It  will  help  him 
thing  to  eat.  however. 

The   radio   last   night 
Luckman  is  going  to  resign 
good  news  tonight  and  i- 
forever. 


nevts 


THE  LATE  HENDERSON  II.  JACOWAY 


Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speake  ■ 
imous  concent  to  address 
1  minute  and  to  revise  m: 
Include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  the^e 
the    request    of    the 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  seek  rec- 
ognition at  this  time  to  announce  the 
death  during  the  recess  of  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  much -beloved  Hen- 
derson M.  Jacoway.  who  served  in  the 
House  from  1911  to  1923.  There  is  not 
time  today  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute,  but 
I  can  describe  him  as  one  of  the  kindest 
men  I  have  ever  known  and  one  of  the 
best  men.  In  addition  he  was  an  able, 
popular,  and  effective  public  servant 

I  feel  some  emotion  in  referring  to  him 
because  of  our  close  personal  relation- 
ship. When  1  was  an  employe  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  my  student  days 
he  was  my  great  benefactor,  not  only 
mine  but  of  many  other  young  men  who 
came  to  Washington  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion while  working  in  the  departments. 
Mr.  Jacoway's  family  life  was  ideal. 
He  married  Miss  Margaret  Cooper,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Simuel  Bronson  Cooper,  of  Beaumont. 
She  and  a  daughter.  Miss  Margaret 
Jacoway,  and  a  son.  Cooper  Jacoway.  for- 
mer city  attorney  of  the  city  of  Little 
Rock,  survive  him. 

Some  of  the  older  Members  of  tne 
House  Will  remember  him  and  his  father- 
in-law.  who  represented  the  district  now 
served  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
Combs  I . 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr  R^YBtTRN1 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  served 
all  of  the  terms  in  Congress  with  Hen- 
derson M.  Jacoway  except  one  that  he 
served  here.  I  knew  him  well.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  just  said, 
he  married  a  Texas  girl,  the  daughter  of 
a  distinguished  former  Congressman, 
Bronson  Cooper.  I  knew  him  well  and  all 
the  members  of  his  family,  not  only  his 
wife  but  his  children.  I  have  this  to 
say  about  Henderson  Jacoway.  He  was 
a  patriot;  he  was  an  earnest,  honest  law- 
maker; he  was  a  fine  father;  he  was  a 
fine  husband;  he  was  a  real  American. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  conunents  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  as  I  am  sure  will 
the  family  and  the  great  multitude  of 
friends  of  "Hence"  Jacoway. 

As  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  In 
which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of 
Arkansas,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Arkansas  Gazette: 

HENDERSON    M.    J  AGO  WAT 

Henderson  Madison  Jacoway  possessed  sin- 
cerity, good  will  and  human  qualities  that 
contributed  to  his  success  In  public  life  and 
played  their  part  In  establishing  his  place 
among  his  fellow  men.  His  family  had  Its 
roots  in  Aikan&as  and  he  spent  his  life  in 
his  native  State.  Arkansas'  welfare  was  al- 
ways his  chief  concern.  No  other  represent- 
ative of  this  State  In  the  House  at  Washing- 
ton was  ever  more  zealous  and  painstaking 
In  doing  his  best  for  the  interests  of  his 
district  and  his  State,  and  none  was  more 
ready  In  serving  as  a  link  betwesn  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  Government.  He  devoted  his 
committee  labors  largely  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee  because  he  saw  agriculture  as  a 
Icgb'ative  subject  of  peculiar  importance  for 
Arkar.sas.  I 

There  are  many  people  throughout  his 
former  congressional  district  and  the  State 
at  large  who  will  feel  a  deep  sense  cf  per- 
sonal loss  In  the  passing  of  one  whom  they 
valued  as  friend  and  as  citizen. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  today,  follow- 
ing any  special  orders  heretofore  en- 
tered, I  may  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  legisla- 
tive program  of  the  day  and  following 
any  special  orders  heretofore  entered.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  DEVITT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  reference  to  his  former  col- 
league. Mr.  Springer,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  Wednesday,  November  19. 

Mrs.  LUSK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record  and  include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  New  Mexico  Bankers  As- 
sociation. I  feel  that  this  recommenda- 
tion will  offer  material  assistance  to  the 
GI  loan  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TRADING  WITH  RUSSIA 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRYSON  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  a  group  of  Representatives  I  went 
to  see  the  then  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  regarding  the 
sale  of  scrap  iron  and  other  war  materials 
to  Japan.  We  protested  said  salec  to  the 
Secretary  and  I  fear  that  little  cr  noth- 
ing was  done  before  Pearl  Harbcr.  It  is 
awful  to  think  that  some  of  the  very 
metals  we  shipped  to  Japan  were  later  re- 
turned to  us  as  shrapnel  in  the  bodies 
of  our  honored  dead. 

In  like  manner.  I  have  now  protested 
the  sale  of  materials  to  Russia  until  there 
is  a  better  and  safer  understanding  be- 
tween that  country  and  ours. 

It  docs  seem  inconsistent  that  we 
should  continue  to  provide  funds  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  war-torn  countries  of 
Europe  with  the  hope  of  staying  the  hand 
of  communism:  while  at  the  same  time 
we  trade  with  Russia,  the  mother  of  com- 
munism. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  firmer  stand 
now  taken  by  our  Secretary  of  State, 
General  Marshall,  against  Russia. 
Should  we  refrain  from  trading  with 
Russia  «e  would  have  more  goods  for 
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oar  ofwn  needy  and  for  our  friends  arormd 
this  trooMed  world.  Russia  Is  becom- 
ing strong,  we  are  toW.  wtthte  iierself 
and  we  certainly  should  not  coatri-;  ite 
to  her  strength.  Adequate  markets  i  v  ;ut 
our  9oods  in  friendly  countries. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  respectfuU'^  Je- 
mand  that  further  trading  with  Russia 
be  discontinued  until  better  uncerstand- 
tng  and  a  more  cooperattre  spirit  is 
shown. 

KXTENSIOR  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  BOYKIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RcooKD  and  include  an  ediUwial  ftXMn 
the  Aiobiie  Register. 

Mr.  DAWSON  oi  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remariEs 
in  tile  RcooiD  and  include  an  editoriai. 

Mr.  LbCOMPTE  <^ed  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  tbe 
Rscoss  and  include  resolutkns  from  the 
Wayne  CXiunty  Farm  Bureau  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  MIIX£R  of  Connecticut  asked  and 
was  Kiven  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  Uie  Rscoaa. 

Mr.  tUXOS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  rem&rics  in  tbe 
RacoBB  and  include  a  radio  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  J.  Pakhku.  Thomas. 

Mr.  KEATINQ  asked  anu  was  given 
permLssion  to  extend  bis  remarlu  in  the 
Rccoto  regarding  a  i>ill  be  is  introduc- 
ing t^ay. 

Mr.  SADIAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RccoKB  and  include  a  radio  address  de- 
livered by  the  gexitlcmaa  /rem  Coonecti- 
cut  IMr  LoDcil. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  asked  and  wa&  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RcocKo  In  two  instances,  and  in  one  to 
include  a  statement  by  Mr.  Bert  An- 
drews of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  'n  the  other  a  short  editoriai  from 
the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  tbe 
Rxcoac  and  include  an  excerpt  from  the 
commentary  of  Albert  L.  Warner  on  No- 
vember 15, 1947  over  a  national  hook-up. 

Mr.  CLASC»4  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  four 
instances,  and  in  one  to  include  a  state- 
ment by  Mrs.  Clare  Bootbe  Luce  on  jus- 
tice for  Poland,  in  another  remarks 
made  at  a  farewell  dinuer  given  in  honor 
of  Col.  Stephen  H.  MacGregor.  former 
commandizijg  officer  of  the  Springfield 
Armory,  and  in  further  extensions  to  in- 
clude certain  excerpts. 

INSSRTICms  IN   THB  OONGRSSSIOMAL 

aacoRD 

Mr  DOMEHGBAOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,    fj 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oblectkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOMENC»AUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  very  nuKh  to  make  this  stetooMnt 
on  the  floor  at  this  moment,  bat  there 
appeared  in  the  OovoRxasiOMAL  Bacxam 
of  November  U  an  extension  at  reiMrks 
by  the  gentlenan  from  Louishma  (Mr. 


Mdttxson].  T^Msse  remarks  are  unpais 
Uamentary  and  out  of  order,  and  should 
be  stricken  from  the  Rioon.  I  under- 
stand that  a  resotation  will  be  eflered  for 
that  purpose  next  Monday.  These  re- 
marks are  directed  against  a  person  who 
Is  held  in  high  esteem  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  a  man  who  is  beloved  and  re- 
spected, and  who  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  his  State.  There  Irresponsible 
and  hysterical  remarks  are  resented  by 
the  right-thinking  people  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  wish 
to  join  the  other  mewbers  of  the  Louisi- 
ana delegation  in  deploring  the  attack 
upon  the  honor  and  character  of  a  most 
distinguished  cltiwn  from  Louisiana  by 
another  Looisianian. 

While  I  reallae  that  the  remarks  re- 
ferred to  are  brought  about  in  the  heat 
of  a  political  campaign  for  the  governor- 
ship of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  regret 
that  the  same  are  brought  into  the  na- 
tional spotlight  and  recorded. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  not 
taking  any  part  In  the  pending  gitiiema- 
torial  campaign  in  Louisiana,  not  is  it 
my  intentioo  to  do  so.  except  that  I  ex- 
pect to  cast  my  vote  on  election  day  foi 
one  of  the  candidates  for  Oovemor  of 
lAttisiana.  exercising  the  prerogative  of 
every  American  citiaen. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
disgraceful  attack  upon  one  of  the  most 
beloved  and  distinguished  citiaens  of 
Louisiana.  2  cannot  remain  silent  and 
in  my  humble  way.  I  come  to  the  defease 
of  a  man  who  it  is  my  privilege  and  hon- 
or to  have  as  a  dose  personal  friend,  a 
man  whom  I  have  loved,  revered,  ad- 
mired, and  known  intimately  for  many. 
many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1944,  when  elections 
were  being  held  in  Louisiana  and  the 
time  came  to  qualify  for  reelection,  and 
when  this  dlsttngufehed  statesman  an- 
nounced that  he  could  no  longer  make 
the  sacrifice  to  continue  to  serve  our 
State,  I  was  one  of  those,  together  with 
the  galaxy  of  leading  citiaens  and  busi- 
nessmen of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  who 
importuned  him  to  again  agree  to  sore 
his  native  State,  and  notwithstamfing  he 
was  not  in  the  best  of  health,  the  de- 
mand was  «>  urgent  and  general  from 
his  eonsdtiients.  he  finally  reconsidered 
and  agreed  to  become  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  There  never  was  any  ques- 
tion about  his  reelection.  This  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  This  magnificent 
patriot  had  aerved  his  State  ably  and 
with  honor  and  his  sarice  and  efforts 
for  the  State  of  Loui-siana  and  our  coun- 
try are  too  well  known  for  me  to  reito*- 
ate  the  same  ha«. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  a  tribute 
which  couM  be  well  applied  ta  this  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  active  and 
useful  career  this  fine  man  witnessed 
the  greatest  strides  in  material  develop- 
ment the  world  has  ever  seen. 

He  saw  the  Republic  grow  from  the 
chaos  of  dvU  war  to  its  present  com- 
manding place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  He  saw  the  great  State  of  Louisi- 
ana leap  forward  with  giant  boimds, 
valiantly  maintaining  her  ptece  at  the 


head  of  the  mighty  procession  of  the 
States  of  our  majestic  Union.  His  pride 
In  the  forward  strides  of  the  State  and 
Nation  was  justffled.  for  In  the  upbulld- 
ias  of  both  he  played  the  part  of  an 
active,  earnest,  and  pubHc-^irited  citi- 
zen. 

Neither  a  laggard  nor  a  drone,  all  of 
his  nfe  he  was  In  the  Ihlc*  of  the  con- 
flict which  accompanies  and  stimulates 
prioress. 

Throughout  his  whole  life  he  was  a 
popular  type  of  the  American  optiaalst. 
and  he  imparted  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm to  all  within  the  influence  of 
his  delightful,  magnanimous  personality 
IzHhistrious  and  successful  in  his  chosen 
profession  of  law.  and  succe.ssful  in  pri- 
vate enterprise,  be  is  alert  and  Influential 
in  public  affairs,  and  he  ably  contrltnites 
to  the  ceaseless  mental  combat  and  attri- 
tion of  thought  whose  constant  flashes; 
irght  the  guidtng  torch  of  dviliratlon 
that  illamines  the  pathway  of  liberty  and 
law. 

His  Impulses  are  generous,  his  sympa- 
thies broad,  his  intellect  teen.  Wher- 
ever this  good  man  is  whatevrr  sp^iere  in 
which  he  moves,  the  friendless  have  a 
friend,  the  poor  man.  though  unable  t© 
reward  his  kindness,  has  an  advocate. 

It  Is  when  the  rich  oppress  the  poor. 
when  powerful  menace  the  d^enseless. 
when  truth  Is  disregarded  or  the  eternal 
principles  of  Justice  are  vMatod— it  is 
on  these  occasioos  that  he  exerts  all  his 
strength,  it  is  on  these  occasions  that  he 
.<Kimetimf  s  soars  so  high  and  shines  with 
a  radiance  so  transcendent,  as  fill  those 
annmd  him  with  awe  and  give  him  the 
force  and  authority  of  a  prophet. 

He  Is  bekjfved  by  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana ;  he  iias  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him,  and 
his  honesty,  character,  and  honor  are 
above  reproach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oonld  write  volumes 
about  tbe  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  but  I  know  that  he  is  too  well 
kiK)wn  to  require  any  expressions  from 
me  in  respect  to  his  veracity,  character, 
wisdom,  affd  love  for  his  State  and  his 
country,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  have 
many  more  years  of  Hfe  and  service  to 
his  people,  who  love  and  respect  him  so 
much. 

EXTENSION  OF  Qgn^pg^ 

Mr.  BONMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  exteixi  my  renuuks 
in  the  RECoho  and  include  an  article  by 
I.  Beverly  Lake.  I  am  informed  by  the 
PuWic  Printer  that  this  will  exceed  two 
pages  of  the  Raooaa  and  will  cost  $177.50. 
but  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  notwithstand- 
ing that  fact. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
notwithstanding  the  cost,  ti»e  extension 
may  be  made. 

There  was  no  oblectloo. 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniBious  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Raooaa  and  indutfe  an 
article  from  tbe  Aawrloan  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  August  I  am  informed  by  the 
Pttbttc  Printer  that  this  will  eaeeed  two 
pages  of  the  Raooaa  and  will  cost  SIM  C7, 
but  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  not  withstand' 
ing  that  fact. 
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The    SPiL\KER.    Without    object 
notwithstanding  the  cost,  the 
may  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

INSERTIONS  IN  TH«  CONGRESSION4L 
RECORD 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Splic- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add 
the  House  for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objectioi  i 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loi 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.     Mr 
er,  I  concur  -wholeheartedly  In  the 
marks  made  a  moment  ago  by  my  dlst.ln 
gulshed    friends    and    colleagues 
Louisiana    (Mr.    IXtMXKCEAUX    and 
Lajicaoi].    The  insertian  placed  in 
CoNCRZSsicNAL  RicoRD  of  November 
my  colleague  I  Mr  MoBzosoni  was  intem- 
perate, in  bad  taste,  and  uncalled 
The  reflections  contained  therein 
one  of  the  ablest  citizens  of  the  Sta 
Louisiana  do  not  represent  the  sentldient 
of  the  people  of  Lousiana.  as  has  beer 
tested  lime  and  time  again  by  the 
majorities  by  which  they  have  eld:ted 
him.    He  is  most  able.    He  is  greatlj 
spected.    He  is  extremely  effective. 
honor    and    good    name    are 
throughout   America.     I  anr  prou< 
number  him  among  my  friends. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  JAVTTS  asked  and  was  given  Jper- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  JIec- 
ORB  and  iixsert  a  speech. 
PERMISSION  TO   ADDRESS  THE   HOjJSE 
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Mr.  PAS«AAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  i.ddress  the 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman 
LoiUsiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.   pA.ssMtN   addressed   the   Hbuse. 
His  remarks  appear  in  the  Appendijc. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  Speaker  J  ask  u>ian- 
Imous  consent   that   on   Tuesday 
after  the  disposition  of  business  01 
Speaker's  desk  and  the  concluslcn 
special  orders  heretofore  granted.  I 
address  the  House  for  1  hour. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objectit)n 
the     request   cf    the    gentleman 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INSERTIONS  IN  CONGRESSIONAL  REtORD 
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Blr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
or.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  object 
the     request  of    the    gentleman 
Loui<:iana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Sbeak- 
er.  the  gentleman  who  was  attacked 
the  RiccRD  by  one  of  my  colleagues 
Louisiana  was  an  able  Member  o 
Bouse  some  years  ago  and  hailed 
the  district  which  I  now  have  the 
to  represent.    He  is  my  constituen 
te  honored  In  the  State  of  Loulsian  a 
If  now  an  able  Memt>er  of  another 
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IX  the  resolution  just  referred  to  is  offered 
on  Monday,  as  I  understand  it  will  be,  I 
will  support  it. 

SPECIAL   ORDER   GRANTED 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imantmous  consent  that  on  Friday  next 
after  the  disposition  of  business  on  the 
Speaker  s  desk  and  the  conclusion  of  -pe- 
cial  orders  heretofore  granted.  I  may  k-e 
permitted  to  address  the  House  for  20 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INSERTIONS  IN  THE  COrfGRESSlONAL 
RECORD 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  it 
distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  run- 
ning for  office  in  Louisiana,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  get  mixed  up  in  any  Louisiana 
contest,  but  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  both  of  these  articles — one  inserted 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  attacking 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Mor- 
rison 1,  and  the  reply  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Morrison! — which 
has  been  referred  to  here  several  times. 

Both  of  these  articles  violate  the  rules 
of  comity  between  the  two  Houses. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  ask  these  two  gentlemen 
to  withdraw  these  untimely  remarks 
from  the  Record  and  let  the  two  Houses 
proceed  with  legislative  matters. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Rich]  is  recognized  f6r 
15   minutes. 

<Mr.  Rich  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  some  excerpts.) 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pass  laws 
that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  Nation 
is  commendable. 

To  pass  a  law  in  a  hurry  unless  we 
know  it  is  good  legislation  is  unwise. 

Class  legislation  certainly  is  deplorable. 

Moral  legislation  by  force  is  imthink- 
able. 

Legislation  that  will  break  down  our 
private  initiative  is  foolish. 

For  us  to  pass  legislation  that  is  for  the 
good  of  all  'our  people  and  others  is 
laudable. 

To  pay  as  we  go  from  now  on  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

To  pass  laws  requiring  great  sums  of 
money  on  top  of  our  already  overbur- 
dened national  debt  of  $260,000,000,000 
and  the  great  annual  national  budget, 
without  knowing  where  you  are  going  to 
get  the  money,  spells  bankruptcy  and 
disaster. 

So  I  make  the  plea  to  Congress  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen  before  enacting  legisla- 
tion at  this  special  session. 

First,  what  are  the  conditions  in  our 
own  coonVry? 


Second,  after  giving  our  own  country 
prior  consideration,  we  will  take  up  the 
second  consideration  of  looking  after  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Are  all  people  in  America  nourished 
and  happy?     Well,  after  5  weeks  with 
our  eastern  price  subcommittee,  trying 
to  find  an  answer  to  why  we  have  high 
prices.  I  would  say  many  people  are  wor- 
ried because  of  low  incomes  and  their 
inability  to  purchase  the  necessities  of 
life  because  of  existing  high  prices.     Ag- 
riculture commodities  are  at  an  all-time 
high  In  production  and  in  price.    Manu- 
factured  production   is   at   an   all-time 
high,  with   many   high   prices.     In   the 
foodstuff  class,  the  chief  resistance  to  in- 
creased prices  is  shown  in  canned  goods, 
such    as   orange   and   grapefruit   juice, 
canned  corn,  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  and 
so  forth.   Meats,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and  so 
forth,  are  all  too  high,  as  well  as  cjothing 
and  coal,  steel,  lumber,  wheat,  corn,  and 
machinery.    Why?    Because  the  demand 
is  so  great.    And  where  is  this  greatest 
demand  for  our  products?    Why.  outside 
our  own  country,  of  course.    The  demand 
abroad  is  swamping  our  supply  at  home. 
Production  is  high  in  this  country,  but 
the  domestic  and  foreign  demand  is  even 
greater,  and  the  more  the  supply  falls 
short  of  the  demand  in  Europe  the  higher 
prices  will  rise  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  country  we  have  found  out  in 
the  past  15  years  that  the  more  you  do 
for  some  people  the  more  they  expect — 
yes,  the  more  they  request;  yes,  the  more 
they  demand.  The  way  to  spoil  people 
is  to  do  for  them  what  they  should  do  for 
themselves.  Therefore,  our  own  country 
having  been  plunged  into  a  gigantic  debt 
without  any  rhyme  or  reason,  to  the  tune 
of  over  $260,000,000,000  and  more,  must 
now  engage  itself  in  trying  to  pay  off  this 
monster  and  free  ourselves  of  its  burden. 
The  Interest  charge  alone  on  this  debt 
amounts  to  about  $5,000,000,000  annu- 
ally. It  will  require  at  least  80  good 
years  to  pay  off  the  ruthless  spending  of 
the  past  15  years. 

To  aid  foreign  countiies  our  country 
gave    over    $58. 000,000, 0<)0    In    UNRRA, 
lend-lease,  and  outrietht  gifts.    Since  the 
termination  of  World  War  II  we  have 
given  over  $15,300,000,  or  a  per  capita 
debt  to  our  people  of  $376.32  for  every 
family  of  four  people.    Therefore,  as  of 
September  30.  1947,  we  have  a  per  capita 
debt  of  $1,798.16  on  every  man  and  wom- 
an, boy  and  girl  in  the  United  States. 
Does  that  not  make  you  shudder  to  think 
of  it?    Are  you  ready  to  pay  your  share 
now?     How  many  of  our  people  could? 
Now,  in  addition,  are  we  as  a  nation  able 
to   take  on   the   responsibilities   of   the 
whole  world?    How  far  can  we  go  in  ex- 
tending aid  financially  to  other  nations? 
Where  Is  our  breaking  point?     Do  you 
want  our  country  to  go  into  bankruptcy? 
These  questions  are  serious  and  call  for 
our  every  consideration.      I  think   the 
United  StPtes  of  America  is  in  a  very,  very 
critical  condition.   It  will  require  the  best 
brains  and  business  ability  to  pull  us  out 
of  our  plight.   Therefore  it  is  most  essen- 
tial that  we  be  careful  of  our  conaanit- 
ments  to  others  until  w%  get  our  own 
house  In  order.     We  cannot  afford  to 
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commit  onrselres  for  more  than  1  year  In 
advance  to  any  nation  or  natkxis. 

Here  is  what  Sam  Petten^ill.  former 
Democratic  Member  of  Congress,  ays 
about  our  aid  to  foreign  countries,  mi^  i 
quote: 

How  moct)  bdp  has  ITnele  Sam  given  to 

foreign  countries? 

Sinee  the  beginning  of  the  war  tt  has 
amoaated.  net.  to  a&S  J06.741  XSS. 

But  as  DO  one  knows  what  a  billion  doUara 

Is.  much  less  flfty-«igbt  bilUoc,  let's  measure 

this  by  yardellclis  we  know  something  about. 

At  sis  .000  per  house  this  gigantic  sum  would 

buiid  over  7.000i)00  homes. 

It  is  $3,000,000,000  more  than  the  total  pur- 
^«ses  m  all  otir  retaO  stores  in  the  year  we 
entered  the  mu- 
lt is  tlOOOOiCOOXXX)  more  than  the  toUl 

assets  of  all  our  life  insurance  companies 

ttJe  backlog  of  security  for  e^JOOOjOOO  tnsur- 
.*^ance  poUcjholders. 

It  is  $6.000.000 ;000  more  than  the  net  worth 
of  all  our  t3usir>e«s  oompaniea.  These  assets 
mn  the  t>acklog  for  Jobs  for  nearly  aU  d  vm — 
manufacturing,  mining,  railroading,  oier- 
chandisiug.  sliippjng.  etc. 

It  Is  23  ttm»  as  much  as  we  qjend  on  the 
edocatlon  of  all  children  in  our  public 
schools. 

It  Is  almoat  three  times  as  modi  as  all  our 
fumers  and  caniemen  received  for  their 
cattle,  crops,  poultry,  etc.  In  our  biggest 
farm  Iztcome  year. 

It  Is  five  times  the  value  of  all  farm  build- 
ings, houses  and  bams  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Heace.  If  alT  our  faim  boildings  were  com- 
pletely dest»}yed  by  Ave  successive  fires,  it 
would  rebuild  them  five  times. 

It  is  two  and  one-half  times  the  value  of 
all  our  farm  lands. 

It  is  $15,000,000,000  more  than  the  toUl 
national  incame  of  all  our  peofrie  In  1933. 

It  is  29  times  as  miKh  as  »H  our  old  a»id 
sick  people  received  in  social  security  pay- 
ments the  year  we  entered  the  war. 

It  is  $10,000,000,000  more  than  the  total 
Wages  and  salaries  paid  in  America  the  year 
th-  war  broke  out  in  Europe. 

It  ta  14  times  the  aiaoont  of  aU  barinea 
profits  that  same  year. 

It  is  11  times  the  value  at  all  United  States 
esporta  to  foreign  countries  in  1926.  the  peak 
export  year  tielore  the  war. 

It  Is  $6.0CO.OCO.OOO  more  than  the  total 
spent  to  run  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  first  7  years  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration. 

Consider  these  facts.  Mr.  Vlshlnaky.  Deputy 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Soviets,  and  then 
.    tell   us  that  we  entered  this  war  to  make 
money. 

Of  this  huge  total,  how  much  went  to 
Russia  in  lend-lease,  direct  loans,  and  UHBRA 
relief?     • 

"Hie  answer  is  $11,681,398,782 
How  much  Is  that  by  some  yardstick  we 
can  understand? 

Weil,  it  Is  almost  11  times  the  value  of  our 
cotton  crop  In  1045;  10  times  the  value  of 
our  wheat  crop;  almost  8  t<mp<;  the  value  ot 
all  bard  and  soft  coal  dug  in  1945;  and  6 
times  the  value  of  all  gold,  silver,  iron,  cop- 
per, leed,  zine,  and  other  metals  mined  that 
year. 

Mr.  Vishinsky.  you  can  tell  your  people, 
behind  your  iron  curtain  of  censorship,  that 
ve  vent  into  the  war  to  make  money.  But 
you  can  t  make  our  taxpayers  ttelleve  your 
story 

They  stlU   have  to  pay   all   those  deven 
billions  of  American  aid  to  your  country, 
it  is  part  of  their  ddit. 
And,  besides,  don't  you  forget  this.     We 
depleted  cur  coal,  petroleum,  iron  and  timber 
reserves  in  thia  process. 

In  the  wheat  we  sent  abroad  were  mllliona 
ct  tons  of  our  fertile  soiL 


We  sent  your  country  $11.397383.000  of  the 
real  wealth  of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  reverse  leod-leaas  you  gave  us  back 
t2J19XXX>.  Or  $1  for  every  $5,310  we  sent 
you. 

While  we  were  doing  this,  yoxir  country 
has  seized  S74.000  square  miles  of  other 
people's  land— eight  times  the  slae  of  In- 
dlana— with  24,355.000  people. 

Stop  calling  us  greedy. 

The  President  knows  this  country  is  in 
precarious  shape,  so  with  the  aid  of  Con- 
gress he  has  had  the  following  investi- 
gations made  this  year: 

We  have  had  the  so-called  Anderson 
report — by  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Food 
Problems— made  public  on  September  26, 
when  the  Citizens  Food  Committee  was 
appointed. 

We  have  had  the  so-called  Srug  report 
on  World  Needs  and  United  States  Ca- 
pacities, made  public  on  October  19. 

We  have  had  the  so-called  Nourse  re- 
port— by  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers — published  on  Novem- 
ber 9. 

Other  reports  submitted  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man or  to  Congress  have  been  the  Wede- 
meyer  Report  on  China — ^for  some  mys- 
terious reason  never  made  public — the 


AdditkKial  Report  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  lleduction  of  Nooessential  Federal 
Expenditures,  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  the  report  of  the  Emergency  Eoo- 
nomic  Commission  For  Europe;  the  report 
on  the  Luckman  operation;  and  now  at 
last,  the  voluminous  Harriman  report 

Besides  the  above.  Congress  authorlaed 
the  so-called  Herter  committee  composed 
of  19  Members  of  the  House,  who  trav- 
eled over  Europe  studying  conditions  and 
have  made  seven  reports  for  us  to  digest 
In  addition,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee had  at  least  five  subcommittees  trav- 
eling In  Europe  this  summer;  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  sent  subcommittees  to  Eu- 
rope; also  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee:  and  others.  We 
will  hear  many  reasons  why  we  should 
do  varied  things  for  other  countries,  but 
In  doing  so  let  us  not  overlook  our  own 
country  and  the  help  our  own  peof^ 
need. 

At  this  point  permit  me  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  public  debt  as  of  October  31,  1947. 
issued  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments: 


Comparative  statement  of  the  pubiic  debt,  as  oj  Oct.  31.  1947 
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Debt  before  ctefnsp  pnmm  (June  38,  IMO) 
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War  debt,  hiphest  (Feb.  28.  IMS) 

Public  debt  (June  30,  UM«) 

Public  detK  Ume  le,  11M7) I^IIIIII™!! 

Now  Iww  many  of  you  Members  of 
Congress  want  to  obligate  your  constitu- 
ents for  billions  more  to  foreign  coun- 
tries? How  many  feel  that  you  can 
saddle  a  greater  debt  around  their  necks? 
How  many  think  we  owe  others  a  greater 
responsibility  than  we  owe  our  own  peo- 
ple? Think,  think,  think  before  we 
plimge  this  country  deeper  into  debt; 
think  of  the  consequences.  There  is  not 
one  of  us  who  is  not  willing  to  aid  the 
starving,  but  why  cannot  we  do  it 
through  our  church  organizations,  the 
Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army,  Friendship 
Trains,  and  through  our  gifts  of  food  and 
clothing.  One  dollar  spent  that  way  will 
do  the  work  of  20  Govern  men-  dollars, 
where  there  Is  a  30-percent  overhead, 
besides  great  ineflBciency  and  extrava- 
gance— and,  yes,  graft. 

Tbe  for^gn  diplomats  have  and  are 
even  now  outdiplomatizing  us.  They 
manage  to  get  things  for  themsehres  at 
our  expense. 

Why  must  the  United  States  do  it  all? 
Where  is  the  United  Nations?  Where  is 
the  World  Banic.  set  up  by  the  BretUm 


Woods  Agreements  at  the  greatest 
expense  to  this  country?  Why  does  it 
not  function? 

We  were  told  that  ail  the  world's  difB- 
cultles  would  be  solved  if  we  would  get 
behind  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement 
and  set  up  new  instruments  to  provide 
the  various  nations  with  facilities  to 
stabilize  thd.  currencies  and  provide 
sound  credits.  So  we  went  Into  the 
proposition  wholeheartedly.  We  sub- 
scribed and  paid  $2,750  000.060  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

Our  subscripticm  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment was  in  the  amount  of  $3,175,000.- 
000.  We  have  not  actually  paid  in  the 
full  amount  of  our  subscription,  but  as 
of  Septerat>er  30,  1947.  we  had  paid  in 
$635,000,000.  The  monetary  fund  has  not 
operated  to  halt  inflation,  and  the  bank 
has  operated  at  a  loss  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1947,  of  $1.063.&05.37. 

When  neither  the  fund  nor  the  beak 
cured  the  ills  of  th^  United  Kingdom. 
w?  were  then  told  that  a  loan  of  53.750.- 
OO0.000  to  Great  Britain  would  soive  all 
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ber  problems.  Increase  our  trade 
t»eli>  halt  the  disintegration  of 

Europe. 

■I  All  of  these  remedies  apparently 
.  failed,  and  now  we  are  about  to  continue 
our  international  enterprises  by  pu 
international  charity  on  a  compulsory 
basis  for  the  millions  of  overtaxed  A  ner- 
:cans  who  already  have  the  burdep 
liquidatmsr   a   $260,000,000,000   nat 
debt  upon  their  shoulders.     Mr 
It  is  only  fair  to  ask  how  long 
continue  on  the  road  to  ruin? 
are  we  going  to  get  the  money? 

We  are  not  the  only  people  whc 
help  rehabilitate  Europe.  It  is  no 
job  alone.  Let  the  other  nations  o 
world  have  a  part.  According  to 
Review  for  October  1947,  industrial 
duction  in  the  hsted  countries  is  a 
following  production: 
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Give  these  and  other  countries  a 
more  time  and  they  will  all  be  IOC 
cient  or  better..   Then  watch  them 
their  merchandise  to  America,  at 
low-wage  scale  and  a  State 
reduced  tariff.     I  give  you  5 
^hlch  to  see  them  with  their  low 
scale  undermine  our  own  economy 
rupt  our  markets,  and  sell  goods 
in  America  to  get  dollars;  and  our 
will  slow  down,  our  employees 
out  of  work.    Then,  with  our  greajt 
tjional  debt,  what  will  happen  to 
you  think  Europe  will  come  to  ou] 
*     America,  wake  up.    Look  after 
people.    Do  not  be  outdiplomatizec 
not    let  •  hysteria    about 
abroad  dull  us  to  the  danger  in  ou 
midst.     Koep    America    strong; 
America  solvent;  else  we  will  be  nc 
t«3  ourselves  or  to  anybody  else.    W 
ourselves  and  we  are  gone. 

Why  make  loans  or  gifts  to 
countries    without   some   obligation 
repay  in  future  years?    We  did 
business  that  way  before  the  Ne^ 
came  Into  being,  and  it  worked 
We  were  sound.    It  is  time  now  to 
to  a  sound  business  basis  with  all 
and  nations.    Do  it  now  before  it 
late. 

Why  try  to  tell  foreign  peoples 
kind  of  a  goverrunent  they  should 
and  whom  they  should  elect. 
Britain    with    her    Labor 
How  well  have  they  succeeded  w 
coal  mines  27  hours  a  week, 
striking.     The  result — no  coal; 
tries  down;  the  country  in  bad 
Now  It  is  proposed  that  our  miner ; 
40  hours  or  more  and  furnish 
Britain.     Nonsense  I  say.    Why 
we  furnish  a  ton  of  coal  or  the 
to  buy  coal  or  the  money  to 
mines  for  socializing  Britain?    I 
for  thai  in  America  and  why 
bs  for  it  in  BriUin? 

Did  you  read  the  article  in  the 
Ington  Sunday  Star.  November 
Raymond  P.  Brandt,  chief  of 
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Louis  Post-Dispatch?  Brandt  was  a 
Rhodes  scholar.  Recently  he  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  in  Europe.  He  says:  "Britain 
does  not  regard  the  United  States  as  in- 
dispensable." I  think  he  is  right.  So 
why  should  we  do  our  utmost  to  socialize 
her.  Nor  do  I  consider  that  Britain  is 
indispensable  to  America.  She  will  do 
business  with  us  only  when  she  can  do  it 
to  her  advantage,  or  else  "pull  our  leg" 
for  a  billion  or  four.  The  United  States 
should  do  business  with  any  and  all  na- 
tions when  it  is  a  mutually  agreed  busi- 
ness deal.  If  we  think  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  turn  to  us  Just  be- 
cause we  are  the  United  States,  we  are 
dreaming.  We  can  be  fair,  honest,  and 
Just  to  all  people.  Just  as  we  should  be 
to  our  own  people. 

So  wake  up,  America.  Wake  up.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  before  it  is  too  late. 
Wake  up  before  we  sell  ourselves  down 
the  river.  A  strong  America  is  an  in- 
spiration to  the  world  and  to  ourselves. 
A  weak  America  is  a  disaster  to  the  world 
and  ourselves. 
Be  wise  and  economize. 
Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Tlie  gentleman  knows 
that  in  Britain  the  miners  are  working 
approximately  27  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  RICH.  And  we  are  shipping 
2.000,000  tons  of  coal  over  t^iere  to  keep 
them  from  getting  cold  and  starving  to 
death  when  they  do  not  know  enough 
to  try  to  help  themselves.  I  say  shame 
on  the  English  coal  miners.  We  are  giv- 
ing the  British  money  to  socialize  their 
Government  in  billions  of  dollars.  I 
would  not  give  them  a  penny  to  socialize 
their  Government  any  more  than  I  would 
give  a  penny  to  socialize  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. I  would  do  everything  in  my 
jx)wer  to  keep  that  from  being  done,  yet 
we  do  the  things  for  them  we  would  not 
think  of  doing  over  here.  Why.  I  ask? 
Mr.  ROBSION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man spoke  about  the  miners  over  there 
working  only  27  hours  a  week.  One  of 
the  troubles  has  beer,  that  they  have  not 
been  working  at  all.  A  great  many  of 
them  went  on  strike.  In  Prance  they  quit 
work  at  11:30  on  Saturday  and  began 
work  again  on  the  following  Tuesday. 
Now  they  are  on  strike  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  RICH.  That  is  what  1  am  com- 
plaining about.  Li  our  own  country  we 
need  to  work  more  nours;  we  need  to 
produce  more  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 
We  will  send  the  surplus  over  there  to 
take  care  of  the  starving  and  we  can 
take  care  of  the  starving  over  there,  but 
we  cannot  set  about  running  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  financing  them  to 
the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars  and  expect 
the  taxpayers  of  America  to  pay  the  bill. 
Oh,  let  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Congress  wake  up  ere  it  is  too 
late.  A  bankrupt  America  is  no  good  to 
anybody,  let  alone  ourselves. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Tuesday  next, 
after  disposition  of  matters  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
any  special  orders  heretofore  entered,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  75  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  POULSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  two  editorials. 

Mr.  HORAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks* in  the 
Record  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address  de- 
livered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Short],  I  may  be  permitted  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  75  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 
AT  THIS  POINT 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  read  in  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing where  some  general  had  denounced 
"sinister  forces"  who  were  trying  to  un- 
dermine public  faith  in  Army  oflBcers.  I 
do  not  know  what  forces  he  referred  to. 
He  did  not  identify  them.  However,  in 
all  due  respect,  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  Army  itself  is  not  doing  all  it  can  to 
improve  the  odor  surrounding  the  Pen- 
tagon Building. 

Maj.  Gen.  B.  E.  Meyers  is  charged 
by  a  Senate  committee  with  astonishing 
irregularities  in  letting  of  Air  Force  con- 
tract§  during  the  war.  Some  of  these 
he.  let  to  himself  at  vast  profit.  This 
dollar  patriot  is  today  drawing  ^553  per 
month  from  the  American  taxpayers, 
including  an  allotment  of  $38.20,  as  re- 
tirement benefits.  No  man  who  has  so 
obviously  betrayed  the  public  trust  and 
cast  discredit  on  the  armed  forces,  and 
Truman  administration,  should  continue 
to  fatten  his  coffers  from  the  public 
treasury.  If  the  Army  does  not  soon  take 
action  to  court-martial  that  scoundrel  I 
shall  introduce  legislation  to  require  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HofTM.\N]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

DESTROYING  THE  PEOPLE'S  CONFIDENCE 
IN  THEIR  CONGRESS— SMEARING  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provided,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 
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The  right  to  speak  freely  and  to  write 
freely  is  exercised  to  its  fullest  extent 
only  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Because  the  right  Is  so 
precious.  Is  so  necessary  in  a  people's 
government,  it  should  be  Jealously 
guarded,  fairly  and  intelligently  used. 

With  the  right  goes  the  corresponding 
duty  imposed  alike  upon  individual  and 
the  press  to  be  ^onest,  to  be  truthful, 
for  it  is  axiomatic  that  a  right  given  by 
the  people  through  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision can  be  by  the  people,  by  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  taken  away. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  individuals 
and  some  of  those  who  control  publica- 
tions apparently  believe  that  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  the  right  to  a  free 
press  automatically  carries  with  it  a  de- 
nial of  the  right  of  others  to  freely  and. 
so  loni  as  the  truth  is  told,  unreservedly 
criticize  the  use  of  the  right  to  free 
speech  and  a  free  press. 

The  right  of  the  publisher,  of  the  edi- 
torial writer  or  the  radio  commentator 
or  of  a  Senator  or  Congressman  or  even 
of  the  President  to  freely  and  without 
restraint  express  an  opinion  carries  with 
It  the  right  of  the  hearers  or  the  readers 
to  call  attention  to  the  inaccuracies  of 
the  so-called  statements  of  fact,  the 
error  in  the  conclusion  reached. 

All  too  often,  whenever  an  editorial  is 
criticized,  the  publisher  and  the  editor, 
ignoring  the  critic's  right  to  free  speech 
and  a  free  press,  seek  to  shut  him  up  by 
an  unfair,  smearing  attack. 

My  right  to  free  speech  is  not  to  be 
lightly  restricted.  Equally  true  is  it  that 
your  right  to  criticize  what  I  may  say  is 
equally  broad. 

That  a  public  o£Bcial,  especially  a  Con- 
gressman who  must  periodically  be  re- 
elected if  he  would  continue  in  public 
service,  invites  disaster  by  entering  into 
a  controversy  with  a  reporter,  editor, 
publisher,  newspaper  columnist,  or  radio 
commentator  is  a  well-recognized  truism. 

"Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread." 

When  a  principle  has  been  Involved 
caution  has  never  been  my  watchword, 
avoidance  of  opposition  my  guardian 
angel  When,  in  my  opinion,  duty  calls 
for  a  course  of  action  the  easy  road  will 
be  passed  by,  and  that  which  runs  be- 
tween vilification  and  falsehood,  on  the 
one  side,  and  intimidation  and  coercion 
on  the  other,  will  be  followed  in  the  hope 
that  those  who  listen  or  read  may  know 
the  truth. 

A  CONGBESSIONAL  IKVESTIGATION  AND  A  CHARCC 
— -  or  CONGRESSIONAL  DlSLOTALTT 

Recently  a  local  paper,  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  captioned  an  editorial  referring 
to  a  congressional  investigation  with  the 
words  "Disloyal  Congressmen." 

Inasmuch  as  the  editorial  was  a  com- 
ment upon  the  action  of  a  congressional 
committee,  the  House  Is  entitled  to  know 
what  the  ccmimittee  was  doing,  the  basis 
for  its  authority,  and  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  Star's  charge.  Hence  these  re- 
marks. 

The  House  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments  was  estab- 
lished on  December  5,  1927.  A  brief 
statement  of  its  duties  and  its  powers  will 
be  given,  marked  "Exhibit  A." 

At  this  time  it  Is  sufBcient  to  quote 
from  a  subsectloa  of  rule  XI,  found  on 


page  13  of  Public  Law  601  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  which  declares  that — 

Such  committee  shall  have  the  duty  of 
(b)  studying  the  operation  of  Government 
activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining Its  economy  and  eCQciency. 

House  Resolution  118  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  further  authorizes  the  commit- 
tee, as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee — 

to  conduct  studies  and  Invest] gatlojis  of  any 
action,  rule,  procedure,  regulation,  order,  or 
directive  taken  or  promulgated  by  any  de- 
partment or  Independent  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  where  complaint  Is  made  to 
the  committee,  or  subcommittee  thereof, 
that  such  action,  rule,  regulation,  procedure, 
order,  or  directive — 

(1)  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  power  or 
authority  granted  to  such  department  or  in- 
dependent agency  by  Congress  or  by  Execu- 
tive order: 

(2)  invades  the  constitutional  rights,  priv- 
ileges, or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States: 

(3)  inflicts  penalties  for  f:illure  to  comply 
with  such  rules,  regulations,  or  directives, 
without  Gfford'ng  those  accused  of  violation 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  defense  be- 
fore a  fair  and  impartial  tribunal. 

Early  In  October  complaint  was  made 
to  the  proper  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  in  substance  and  to  the 
effect  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
had  without  authority  expended  public 
funds  to  compile  and  maintain  a  "lead" 
file  which  contained  facts,  gossip,  rumors, 
falsehoods  and  untruths,  bearing  upon 
the  views,  opinions,  and  activities  of  Sen- 
ators, the  wives  of  Senators,  of  Congress- 
men, of  individuals  in  public  life  who 
neither  held  nor  sought  an  cfflcial  posi- 
tion, who  were  not  applicants  for  Federal 
Jobs,  as  well  as  information  about  appli- 
cants for  Federal  Jobs,  and  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Your  humble  servant,  acting  as  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  as  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee,  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
not  only  had  the  right  and  the  power, 
but  that  It  was  its  duty,  to  inquire  into 
the  background  of  every  Federal  em- 
ployee, of  every  appUcant  for  a  Federal 
Job. 

The  chairman  did  not  believe  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  had  any  au- 
thority to  expend  public  funds  in  col- 
lecting information  having  to  do  with  the 
views,  opinions,  or  actions  of  Senators, 
the  wives  of  Senators,  of  Congressmen, 
or  of  individuals  in  public  life  who  were 
not  Federal  employees  and  who  would 
not,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  be- 
come applicants  for  a  position  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  chairman 
that  it  was.  in  the  first  Instance,  the  duty 
of  the  people  of  the  respective  States  to 
determine  the  fitness  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  individuals  selected  as  Sen- 
ators; that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  re- 
spective congressional  districts  to  pass 
upon  the  qualifications  of  those  who  be- 
came candidates  for  Congress;  that  if 
after  Senators  and  Congressmen  were 
elected  to  ofiBce  their  qualifications  were 
questioned.  It  then  became  the  duty  of 
the  respective  Houses  to  pass  upon  that 
issue. 

The  chairman  recognized  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  ODiy  the  right,  but  ibe  duty, 


of  the  iM-ess — which  should  serve  the 
public  Interest  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  owners — to,  when  It  so  desires, 
at  all  times  comment  freely  and  without 
restraint  upon  the  views  and  the  acting, 
not  only  of  Senators  and  of  Congress- 
men, but  of  all  public  officials. 

Vour  humble  servsmt  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  individual  Member  of  either 
House  who  has  ever  queitioned  the  right 
or  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  of  State  police  or  constabulary, 
of  a  sheriff  or  his  deputies,  or  of  the 
police  of  a  city  or  village,  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  a  Senator  or  a  Congress- 
man. 

No  claim  is  made  that  any  Member  of 
either  House  is  entitled  to  any  privilege 
or  immunity  that  is  not  granted  to  every 
citizen  of  the  Republic,  other  than  that 
expressed  in  the  Constitution  which 
grants  certain  privileges  and  immunities 
to  the  Memt>ers  of  Congress  while — .-ind 
only  while — engaged  in  their  constitu- 
tional duties,  while  going  to  or  from  ses- 
sions of  Congress. 

It  was.  however.^  and  it  is  now  the 
opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  when  a  congressional  commit- 
tee is  performing  its  proper  functions, 
and  the  committee  or  members  of  the 
committee  are  accused  of  acts  which 
amount  to  malfeasance  or  misfeasance, 
or  which  reflect  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
actions  of  the  committee  or  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  not  only  the  right  of  a  con- 
gressional committee,  but  the  duty  of  a 
congressional  committee,  to  ascertain  the 
truth  or  the  falsity  of  such  charges,  to 
report  to  the  Congress  so  that  appropri- 
ate action  may  be  taken  If  that  body  so 
desires. 

This  for  the  reason  that,  if  the  charges 
be  true  and  the  committee  or  a  member 
of  the  committee  has  exceeded  or  abused 
the  authority  granted  by  the  Congress, 
the  Congress  itself  should  discipline  the 
individual  or  the  committee  so  offending; 
that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  Congress,  if  false  charges  which  reflect 
upon  that  integrity  are  publicly  and 
widely  made  by  responsible  individuals, 
then  that  fact  should  be  made  known, 
be  spread  upon  the  record  in  order  that 
the  Congress  may  retain  the  respect  and 
the  confidence  of  the  people. 

In  the  opinion  of^the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  any  failure  to  promptly  meet 
false  charges  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
people's  confidence  in  the  Congress,  In  its 
committees,  in  the  ofiScial  action  of  the 
Congress  or  its  committees,  would  be 
cowardly  and  tend  to  encourage  the 
making  of  false  charges  and  would,  ulti- 
mately, destroy  the  power  of  Congress  to 
carry  out  the  duties  imposed  on  it  by  the 
Constitution,  entrusted  to  it  by  the  people 
who  elect  the  Congress. 

What  has  Just  been  said  applies  not 
so  much  to  the  Investigation  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  which  was  made  by 
the  committee  as  it  does  to  certain  news- 
paper comments  bearing  upon  that  in- 
vestigation. 

The  general  proposition  is  here  stated 
only  to  lend  background  to  what  follows. 

As  to  the  investigation  Itself.  The 
easiest,  most  economical,  and  acciu-ate 
way  of  determining  the  truth  or  the  fal- 
sity of  the  charge  which  bad  been  made 
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a^nst  the  Civil  Service  Comihisslon 
mas.  of  course,  to  hold  a  committc(  hear- 
lilig  and  ask  the  members  and  em  iloyees 
of  the  Commission  to  state  the  fac  ts. 

Oi.   October  3   the  committee  called 
Jimes  E  Hatcher.  Chief  of  the  I  ivesti- 


gitions  Division  of   the   United 


Civil  Service  Commission:  Elll  )tt  A. 
B-.rtlett  Ar^istant  Chief;  and  L 'onard 
Konkel.  Investigator  of  the  fourth  egion. 
Cnited  States  Civil  Service  Comnr  isslon. 


Prom  the<:e  and  other  witnesses 


learned — and  the  stenographer's  n  inutes 


are  available  to  the  Members  who 


t<»  examine  them— that  there  wer  >  some 
75i,000  cards  in  what  was  known  as  an 
"investigators'  leads  file."  some  of  which 
carried  information,  statements,  r  imors. 
hearsay  and  gossip  bearing  up<  n  the 
views,  opinions,  and  actions  of  Sei  lators, 
B-jnators'  wives.  Congressmen,  am  I  indi- 
viduals in  public  life,  who  were  nc  t  Fed- 
eral employees;  who,  in  all  prob  ibUity, 
would  not  be  applicants  for  positions 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Clvl  Serv- 
ice Ccmmi?:sion. 

Mr.  Hatcher  was  Associate  Chlel  of  the 
Investigations  Dlvisl<m  In  1940  b  it  was 
a.>slgned  to  aetlve  duty  with  the  A  rmy  In 
Maiy  of  1941.  He  returned  In  No'  ember 
of  194L  and  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
ImNBklsatlons  Division.  Central  O  Bee. 

He  stated  that  the  Commisskn  had 
authority  to  Investigate  "only  thoj  e  cases 
In  which  the  Commission.  Civil  Jervice 
C(»mnlssion.  has  Jurisdiction."  ffe  was 
asked: 

The  CRAiBMAN  Where  do  you  get  khe  au- 
thority t^  Investigate  Congressmen  c  r  Seoa- 
toi*  or  make  a  record  of  their  oplqloas  or 
beliefs  or  activities? 
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States 


it  was 


desire 


He  answered: 
1 1  know  of  DO  such  authority. 


cards 

actlvl- 

Senat^rs  and 

such 


!  Asked  to  explain  how  there  wer^ 
111  the  file  carrying  reports  "as  to 
ties,  beliefs,  and  opinions  of 
Congressmen."   after   samples   o 
cards  were  produced,  he  answered 

I  would  like  to  add  that  my  person  il  opin- 
ion Is  that.  If  they  were  In  there.  the5|  should 
never  have  been  placed  there. 

The  record  also  shows  the  following 

The  CBAOUiAM.  Asstiming.  and  tils  Is  a 
hypothetical  question,  assuming  tt  e  (nets 
Ui  be  this:  That  there  is  in  that  pu  rttcular 
file,  or  that  there  was.  at  least,  wit  lin  the 
week,  a  card  on  a  Member  of  Cong  ress.  in 
which  he  was  designated  as  being  a  N  tzl.  and 
tliat  the  card  referred  for  proof  of  thk  t  to  the 
files  of  the  Friends  u(  Democracy.  In :  Will 
y^u  tell  me  whether  in  yuur  opinion  anyone 
connected  with  civil  service,  your  oiganiza- 
t-'on  In  particular,  bnd  any  authority  to  col 
Icct  that  Information  and  put  It  in  t  le  Gov 
cmment  aie.  and.  If  so.  will  you  lndi|ate  the 
»}urc«  of  that  authcxity? 


Answer  : 


lie 


that 
(hat 
ot  only 
im  sure 
trom 


I  would  say  to  you.  Mr.  Congressm^ 
11  such  a  card  were  placed  in  the 
whoever  placed  that  card  In  there  ii 
had  no  right  to  place  it  there,  but  I 
t-iatit  was  done  without  the  authority 
tlie  proper  channels. 

We  also  find  this  In  the  stenographer's 
rjcord: 

The  Cbaismam.  It  to  my  understanding 
that  on  many  of  those  cards,  or  at  east  on 
•ume  of  them,  there  is  a  notation,  c  r  was  a 
notation  like  this:  "The  above  wat  cfjpied 
trom  the  subversive  file  tn  the  posse  »lon  of 
attorneys  Mlntaor  and  Levy.  39  Bzsadway 
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New  York  City,  room  3305.  Their  flies  were 
made  up  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  and  the  Antldcfamation 
League.  The  sources  of  this  Information 
must  not  be  disclosed  under  any  circum- 
stances nor  be  quoted.  However,  further  in- 
formation concerning  tbove  may  be  secured 
by  contacting  officers  of  Mintzor  and  Levy." 

That  notation  Is  on  the  bottom  of  cards 
which  carry  information  to  the  affect  that 
the  Individuals  named.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, were  disloyal,  belonged  to  subver- 
sive groups,  engaged  perhaps  in  traitorous 
activities. 

My  thought  was  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Senate  and  the  House  vere  the  Juctgcs  of  the 
qualifications  of  their  Members,  and  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  were  elected  by  their 
constituents,  that  it  was  not  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or 
any  of  its  branches  or  agents,  employees,  to 
either  make  any  Investigation  or  to  make  a 
record  of  their  investigations  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  either  body.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  you  think  about  that.  Am  I  correct  In 
that,  in  your  opinion,  or  am  I  Just  wrong 
about  that  Idea?, 

Mr.  Hatcbxr.  I  do  not  think  you  are  Incor- 
rect at  all.  I  think  you  are  entirely  correct, 
and  I  think  anyone  placing  such  cards  in  the 
fUe — I  not  only  think,  I  am  sure.  I  am  posi- 
tive— that  they  did  it  without  authority  from 
the  Commission. 

The  Chathmaw.  Then  I  hope  and  triist  that 
you  can  see  why  I,  as  an  Individual,  and 
members  of  this  committee,  wbto  It  was 
brought  to  our  attention  that  there  were 
files  down  there  with  the  names  of  many  of 
the  Members  of  both  bodies,  with  cards  carry- 
ing Information  of  the  class  that  1  men- 
tioned, we  were  disturted  about  that  and  we 
wanted  to  do  something  to  get  those  files  in 
a  place  where  they  would  not  t>e  tsed. 

Mr.  Hatcheb.  I  think.  Mr.  Congressman, 
that  your  point — I  certainly  would  share  any 
feelings  that  you  have  on  that,  and  I  think 
that  as  an  American  I  feel  that  it  is  highly 
Impropei.  And  definitely  I  feel  such  things 
should  not  be  in  the  files. 

I  say  to  you  that  if  I  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  and  what  Influence  I  have,  would 
certainly  be  toward  getting  those  things  out 
of  the  file  that  tiave  to  do  with  Members  of 
Congress.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  over 
there  are  In  position  to  sit  not  only  as  a 
judge  on  Members  of  Congress  but  also  to 
furnish  information  to  persons  pertaining  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

Subsequently  and  on  the  6th  day  of 
October,  the  Honorable  Harry  B.  Mitch- 
ell. Prances  E.  Perkin.s,  Commissioner: 
Arthur  S.  Flemming.  Commissioner  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee. 

At  that  time.  Mr.  Mitchell,  president, 
speaking  for  the  other  memb^js  of  the 
Commission,  who  signified  their  approval 
of  his  statements,  among  other  things. 
said :  j 

We  had  no  knowledge  of  the  eiiistence  of 
such  a  file:  we  had  no  knowledge  tbut  there 
was  the  name  of  any  Congressman  men- 
tioned. •  •  •  We  had  no  knowledge 
there  was  any  name  of  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  that  file.  We  have  no  business 
whatsoever  Investigating  Members  of  Con- 
gress. That  is  entirely  out  of  our  field.  Our 
whole  business  Is  with  the  executive  service. 
Nor  have  we  any  other  files  (other  than  the 
"Investigators'  lead  file")  giving  information 
about  Members  of  Congress  and  so  far  as 
there  are  names  In  that  file  of  ILrmbers  of 
Congress  1  l)elieve  anyone  on  the  Commission 
wUl  agree  that  they  should  be  taken  out. 

Later.  Mr.  Flemming.  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  stated: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  In  complete  agreement 
with  the  tutement  ot  President  Mitchell. 


We  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  names  of  Members  ol  the  House  or  the 
Senate  in  that  particular  file  and.  If  there  are 
such  names  in  the  file,  they  should  be  taken 
out.  ^^^ 

Mr.  Flemming  admitted  that.  In  1943, 
the  Commission  had  expended  some  $10,- 
000  in  compiling  this  fiJe,  but  he  Insisted 
that,  while  some  of  that  money  had  ap- 
parently been  used  to  collect  information 
about  Congressmen.  It  was  not  with  his 
knowledge  or  approval  and  should  not 
have  been  spent  for  that  purpose. 

The  hearings  show  conclusively  that 
they  brought  home  to  all  three  Commis- 
sioners several  facts  which  they  did  not 
know,  namely,  that  their  own  employees 
were  expending  funds  foi  an  unau- 
thorized purpose:  collecting  and  main- 
taining a  file  which  the  Commission  had 
no  authority  to  create  or  maintain. 

They  also  show  that  tht  Commission 
willingly  agreed,  when  the  knowledge 
was  brought  home  to  the  Commissioners, 
that  the  unauthoriZ3d,  Illegal  practice 
would  be  ended  and  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  file  destroyed. 

It  is  apparent  that.  In  this  particular 
Instance  at  least,  the  committee  acted  in 
performance  of  Its  duty:  assisted  in  end- 
ing an  illegal  expenditure  of  public  funds 
and  the  exercise  of  an  authority  never 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Congress. 

TBZ  RIGHT  or  THS  FWTS8  AMD  RS  OtTTT 

To  what  has  previously  been  said  about 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  duty  of  the 
press,  it  might  be  added  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  held  the 
hearings  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made  is  also  chairman  of  the  committee 
which,  at  the  request  of  a  large  number 
of  publishers  and  editors  and  in  line  with 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  has  held 
and  will  hereafter  hold  hearings  designed 
to  make  more  secure  a  free  press,  more 
extensive  the  opportunity  of  the  press  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  activities 
of  public  oflBcials.  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  which  they  control  and  conduct. 

Only  by  hearings  such  as  this  and  other 
committees  have  been  holding  can  the 
press  in  many  Instances  obtain  the  in- 
formation which  it  is  seeking  to  give  to 
the  public  Yet.  when  congressional 
committees  hold  such  hearings,  some 
members  ol  the  press  are  the  first  to  crit- 
icize, and  many  times  unjustly,  the  very 
activities  which  tend  to  give  them  the 
Information  which  ^ey  seek. 

To  me  it  seems  a  little  Inconsistent,  to 
say  the  least,  for  some  members  of  the 
press— and  they  are  few  in  number— to 
Insist  that  public  officials,  the  depart- 
ments and  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, give  to  them  all  information  as 
to  governmental  activities,  except  that 
the  publication  of  which  would  endanger 
the  public  welfare,  and  to.  at  the  same 
time,  criticize  a  committee  or  the  actions 
of  the  chairman  of  a  committee  which 
is  only  attempting  in  good  faith  to  com- 
ply with  a  duty  imposed  upon  it  by 
statute. 

In  recent  years.  It  has  become  what 
might  be  termed  a  national  sport  for 
certain  publications,  publishers,  editors, 
and  radio  commentators  to  belittle  the 
Congress  as  a  whole;  to  ridicule,  vilify, 
and  smear  individual  Members  of  C3n- 
gress,  with  whose  actions  and  views  the 
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publisher,  editor,  or  commentator  was 
not  in  accord. 

In  fact,  the  practice  in  some  Instances 
became  so  widespread,  so  false,  so  absurd, 
that  it  reacted  and  added  to  the  political 
prestige  of  those  it  was  sought  to  defeat. 

As  an  illustration.  It  might  be  said 
that  <«e  publication  went  so  far  as  to 
name  some  75  or  90  Members  of  Congress 
as  being  either  seditious,  disloyal,  or 
traitorous. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  good  sense,  the 
fairness,  and  the  sound  judgment  of  the 
American  people  that  such  charges  were 
Invariably  repudiated  at  the  polls. 
Nevertheless,  the  practice  has  continued. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  while  the 
Congress  and  Congressmen  should  not 
complain  when  the  press  in  good  faith 
criticizes  either.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  its  committees,  when  the 
loyalty  of  the  Members  ol  Congress  or 
the  authority  of  congressional  commit- 
tees is  challenged,  to  call  before  the 
proper  committees  those  who  make  such 
charges  and  to  without  delay  ascertain 
the  basis  or  lack  of  basis  therefor. 

As  stated,  the  first  hearings  of  the 
committee  were  held  on  the  3d  day  of 
October  1947.  Subsequent  hearings  were 
held  on  the  6th  day  of  October. 

On  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  October, 
there  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
Washington  the  following  editorial: 

DISLOYAL    CONCaESSMEN 

Very  few  people  will  share  the  reported 
Indignation  of  certain  Members  of  the  House 
at  the  discovery  that  the  names  of  disloyal 
Congressmen  may  have  been  filed  away  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Actually,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  names 
of  any  Congressmen  are  in  this  file.  But  if 
there  are  any  they  got  there  in  the  course 
of  Investigations  which  the  Commission  has 
been  directed  to  make.  The  Commission,  of 
course,  does  not  investigate  Congressmen  as 
such.  But.  for  example,  it  does  investigate 
Federal  Job  applicants.  In  the  course  of  such 
an  investigation  it  might  discover  that  the 
applicant  had  signed  some  Communist  or 
Fascist  petition.  If  so.  thajt  fact  would  be 
recorded  In  bis  file,  and  the  other  names 
on  the  petition  would  go  into  what  is  called 
a  lead  file — a  file  which  could  be  used  to 
get  a  line  on  future  job  applicants.  It  might 
very  well  be  that  a  signer  of  the  petition 
might  be  a  Congressman,  or  someone  who  is 
subsequently  elected  'jo  Congress.  In  that 
event  his  name  would  be  In  the  lead  file. 
Aild  why  notT 

Congress  has  not  hesitated  to  authorise 
Investigations  of  the  loyalty  of  everyone  else 
in  the  United  States.  It  investigates  the 
executive  departments.  It  investigates  pri- 
vate citizens,  and  if  John  Doe's  name  hap- 
pens to  appear  on  the  mailing  list  of  some 
off-color  organization,  he  has  every  reason 
to  expect  that  this  fact  will  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record  by  the  Congress. 

Why  should  immunity  from  investieatlon, 
especially  from  what  Is  purely  an  Incidental 
investigation,  extend  to  Congressmen,  and  to 
no  one  else?  What  Is  there  so  sacred  and 
untouchable  about  the  position  which  tbeee 
gentlemen  happen  to  hold? 

If  there  are  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
affiliated  with  the  Communist  Party,  or  with 
any  other  subversive  group.  It  would  seem 
that  the  people  who  pay  their  salaries  ought 
not  to  be  foreclosed  from  any  posslbUlty  ot 
.ascertaining  tliat  l.<\ct.  And  In  any  event  a 
Congress  which  Insists  upon  Its  right  to  In- 
vestigate others  can  hardly  expect  the  people 
to  believe  that  Its  own  Members  should  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  even  such  a  routine 
investigation  as  that  which  the  Civii  Service 
Commission  has  been  making. 


However  accurate  or  Inaccurate  the 
views  expressed  in  the  editorial  may  be, 
the  only  complaint  here  made  is  as  to  the 
caption  and  the  first  paragraph. 

The  editorial  as  a  whole  refers  to  the 
Investigation  which  the  committee  was 
making  as  to  the  right  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  spend  Federal  funds 
for  the  compilation  and  the  custody  of 
the  file  in  question  insofar  as  it  re- 
lated to  Senators,  Senators'  wives.  Con- 
gressmen, and  individuals  who  were  not 
Federal  employees,  and  who  in  all  prob- 
ability never  would  make  application  for 
a  Federal  job. 

The  editorial  Is  captioned,  'T)isioyal 
Congressmen."  I  pause  now  to  ask  any 
individual  Member  of  Congress  who  de- 
sires so  to  do  to  put  on  the  record  his 
imderstanding  cf  the  meaning  of  that 
caption. 

Permit  me  to  read  the  first  sentence  of 
this  editorial: 

Very  few  people  will  share  the  reported 
indignation  of  certain  Members  of  the  House 
at  the  discovery  ttiat  the  names  of  disloyal 
Congressmen  may  have  been  filed  away  by 
tlie  CivU  Service  Commission. 

If  that  sentence  and  the  caption  "Dis- 
loyal Congressmen"  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  disloyal  Congressmen  in  the 
Congress  and  that  the  names  of  those 
disloyal  Congressmen  may  have  been 
filed  away  by  the  Civil  oervice  Commis- 
sion, what  does  It  mean?  Nine  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  intelligent  individ- 
uals, reading  that  caption  and  that  edi- 
torial, would  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  were  in  Congress  disloyal  Con- 
gressmen. 

Hence  It  was  In  an  effort  to  ascertain 
whether  the  author  of  the  editorial  knew 
of  any  disloyal  Congressmen,  or  intended 
to  make  the  charge  that  there  were  dis- 
'oyal  Congressmen  in  Congress,  that  he 
was  asked  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee on  the  7th  day  of  October,  the  day 
following  the  publication  of  the  editorial 

The  author  of  the  editorial  was  John 
H.  Cline.  He  appeared  in  answer  to  the 
committee's  request,  and  with  him  came 
Mr.  6.  M.  McKelway,  editor  of  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  who  stated  that  he  and-Mr. 
Cline  appeared  "in  response  to  the  com- 
mittee's invitation  and  out  of  respect  to 
a  committee  of  the  Congress." 

He  further  said : 

We  have  nothing  to  defend  or  explain,  but 
Mr.  Cline  will  be  glad  to  help  the  committee 
if  he  can. 

The  chairman  then  stated  that  that 
was  his  understanding  of  the  situation; 
that  Mr.  Cline  was  invited  to  appear; 
that— 

Tha«  has  been  no  charge  made  against 
anyone.  We  are  merely  seeking  inlormation. 
That  is  why  Mr.  Cline  was  asked  to  come. 

>  Mr.  Cline  then  identified  himself,  and 
stated.  In  substance,  that  be  wrote  the 
editorial;  that  it  was  not  his  Intention 
to  convey  the  Impression  that  l^ere  were 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  disloyal 
and  that  the  text  of  the  editorial,  in  his 
opinion,  "makes  it  very  clear  that"  he 
"did  not  intend  to  say  that  and  in  fact 
it  does  not  say  it" 

The  hearings  will  be  printed  shortly 
and  will  be  available  to  every  Member 
of  the  House. 


Mr.  Cline  read  into  the  record  a  letter 
which  reads  as  follows: 

OCTOBOt  6.  1947. 
Mr.  B.  M.  MCKblwat. 
Editor,  Et>ening  Star, 

.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sis:  I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest the  original  story  saying  that  some- 
body had  made  a  fuss  atiout  a  report  of  aa 
investigation,  in  the  files  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Conuuission.  ttiat  named  some  Members  of 
Congress,  and,  subsequently,  your  editorial 
of  Monday.  Octol>er  6.  entitled  "Disloyal 
Congressmen."  Your  editorial  is  very  good 
and  very  logic,  and  states  the  case  exactly. 

I  doubt  if  very  many  people  will  be  in- 
dignant in  that  CivU  Service  Commission 
has  somewhere  in  its  o0ce  Information  re- 
garding Members  of  Congress.  As  a  Mem- 
ber 1  do  not  see  why  any  Member  of  a  leg- 
islative body  of  the  Nation  eJiould  mind 
being  investigated.  Without  exception,  each 
one  of  us  campaigns  vigorously  for  cmr 
seats,  and  It  has  become  traditional  In  ^Amer- 
ican politics  that  if  your  background  can- 
not stand  InvestlgatioD.  It  would  be  very  un- 
wise to  enter  the  political  arena. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Ccngressman  who  ig 
objecting  to  what  may  be  in  the  files  of  the 
Commission,  and  I  am  Inclined  to  doubt 
that  any  would  mate  an  objection.  Moet 
certainly,  if  the  United  States  Congress  has 
among  Its  membership  any  individual  who 
may  be  disloyal  to  his  country  in  its  tradi- 
tions and  its  ideals,  America  should  know 
about  it.  May  I  remind  you,  sir.  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  take  au  oath  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  If  there  are  any 
who  withhold  any  mental  reservation  to  tliat 
historic  oath,  they  should  not  be  here  in  the 
Capitol. 

1  commend  you  for  your  good  editorial. 
Vours  very  truly. 

John  McOowexl, 
Jf ember  of  Congress. 

My  comment  is  that  the  casual  reader, 
the  average  individual,  reading  that  cap- 
tion and  that  editorial,  would  be  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  writer  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  there  were 
disloyal  Members  In  Congress,  and  that 
the  Member  of  Congress  who  wrote  the 
letter  approving  of  the  editorial  was 
wholly  unaware  of  the  authority  of  the 
Committee  of  the  charge  which  It  was 
investigating,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

The  record  shows,  and  there  Is  no 
dispute,  that  Federal  funds  were  ex- 
pended by  the  Commission  for  a  purpose 
which  was  imauthorized;  that  it  had  col- 
lected, compiled,  and  Indexed,  and  had 
the  custody  of,  a  file  containing  Informa- 
tion which  it  had  no  authority  to  collect, 
compile  or  keep. 

The  action  of  the  committee  put  a  stop 
to  an  illegal  expenditure  of  public  fimds; 
to  an  improper  and  illegal  practice.  To 
characterize  such  actions  as  being  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  conducting  the 
hearings  to  claim  for  themselves  and 
their  colleagues  special  privileges  and 
Immuiyties.  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker,  naost  unjust  and  unfair. 

To  use  the  caption  "Disloyal  Con- 
gressmen" at  the  top  of  an  editorial 
criticizing  the  activities  of  those  holding 
the  bearings,  is  an  indirect,  if  not  a  di- 
rect, charge  that  they  are  disloyal.  The 
subsequent  statement  of  the  editorial 
writer  that  he  had  .no  such  Intention 
does  not  remedy  the  situation.  We  have 
heard  of  the  place  that  is  paved  with  good 
l"ti'ntiffP5 
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To  state,  as  does  the  first  pa-agraph 


of  the  article,  and  I  again  repeat 


'Very  few  people  will  share  the  i  cported 
Indignation  of  certain  Memben  of  the 
House  at  the  discovery  that  th(  names 
Df  disloyal  Congressmen  may  have  been 
filed  away  by  the  Civil  Service  C  ommis- 
sion."  Is  again  a  charge,  whatever  the 
writer  may  have  meant  or  writt  :n.  that 
there  were  disloyal  Congressmen  |in  Con- 
gress. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  tha  Is  not 
onJy  inaccurate,  unfair,  but  t -nds  to 
create  a  lack  of  confidence  In  tfe  Con- 
gress: to  impair  its  authority. 

I  express  no  criticism  of  the  geAtleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  McIowellI 
who.  commenting  on  the  editorial,  wrote: 

Tour  edltortal  la  rery  good  and  v|ry  logic, 
»nd  statca  tbe  raa«  exactly. 

his 
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it.  that 


b' 


The 
deter- 
(ditorial 
com  mittee's 
results  of 


The  right  of  free  speech  Is 
justness  of  his  conclusion  can 
mined  by  thore  who  read  the 
and  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
action,  its  authority  and  the 
the  bearing. 

.»  SCCCKSnOM  TO  TBI  CIVIL  SOVICS  COlnCISSXON 

Why  not.  in  fairness  to  the  American 
:public.  withdraw  from  the  file  s  11  cards 
carrying  the  names  of  individuals  who 
are  not  either  employees  or  appli(  ants  for 
positions  coming  under  the  Jur  sdiction 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  t  nd  who. 
In  all  probability,  never  will  apijly  for  a 
Federal  Job? 

For  the  information  of  the  Congress 
and  as  t>earing  upon  the  broad,  general 
subject  of  the  right  of  congressioi  lal  com 
mittees  to  ascertain  the  manner  n  which 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  (Congress 
are  being  expended  and  the  munner  in 
which  the  various  departments,  :ommis- 
sions.  and  agencies  are  perform  ng  their 
duties,  it  should  b^  stated  that  t  le  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  althoug  i  admit- 
ting the  Commission  had  no  aut  lority  to 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money  tc  collect, 
compile,  and  classify  lnformati(  n  relat- 
ing to  Senators  and  Congressmei  did  in- 
sist upon  the  Commission's  rtgh ,  to  col- 
lect such  information  about  inAividuals 
who  were  not  Federal  employees,  who  had 
not  made  applications  for  Federal  jobs 


chairman 


(rew  out 


)ermit  a 
to  ex- 


ttee  in^ 


This   .luthonty     the 
committee  denies. 

Another  difference  of  opinion 
of  the  faC  that  the  Commission,  after 
stating  that  all  cards  carrying  infor- 
mation about  Senators  and  Congressmen 
would  be  destroyed,  refused  to 
representative  of  the  Congresi 
amine  the  file  to  ascertain  whetper  that 
promise  had  been  carried  out. 

The  chairman  of  the  comm 
slsts  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Conmisslon 
frankly  admitted  u  had  no  knov  riedge  as 
to  who  authorized  the  makini :  of  the 
file.  In  the  first  Instance,  had  n  i  knowl- 
edge that  it  existed,  had  no  kno^  Mcdge  of 
its  contents,  .someone  more  vigil 
the  Commission  shtuld  supervis » the  re- 
moval and  destruction  of  the  o  ijection- 
able  Information  contained  in  ii . 

Put  in  a  different  wuy.  the  Ct  airman's 
pof^ition  was  and  is  this:  If  a  fil^  of  that 
magnitude  could  be.  as  it  was. 
through  the  use  of  Federal  filnds  and 
without  the  knowledge  o;  the  in(  mbers  of 
the  Commission,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  should  not  be  trust  ed  to  see 


of   the 


that  the  admittedly  objectionable  ma- 
terial is  removed. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  read  all  of  the  letter  that  I 
sent  to  the  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  am  placing  it  all 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  gentleman  Just 
made  the  point  that  I  made  in  my  letter. 
I  said  nothing  at  all.  of  course,  about 
Senators  or  Ssnatoi-s'  wives  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  I  was  speaking  about  Con- 
gressmen. The  effect  of  the  letter  was 
exactly  this:  There  are  435  Members  of 
this  body,  and  I  cannot  see  how  any  one 
of  them  would  object  to  any  sort  of  an 
investigation  into  his  character  or  his 
loyalty.  Without  any  reference  at  all  to 
any  of  the  piesent  Members  of  either  this 
House  or  the  other  body,  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  gentleman  that  there  have 
been  disloyal  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  I  can  still 
see  no  reason  why  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  object  to  any  sort  of  an  in- 
vestigation into  his  own  loyalty. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  me  this:  Does  the  gentleman  ap- 
prove of  the  exercise  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission"  of  investigatory  powers 
which  arc  not  granted  it?       | 

Mr.  Mcdowell,    i  do  not. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
approve  of  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  by  that  Commission,  when  it  has 
no  authority  to  spend  them? 

Mr.  Mcdowell  I  do  not.  I  do  not 
think  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
any  business  investigating  any  person 
except  those  having  to  do  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  If  I  recall  my  letter 
to  the  Star,  that  point  was  made  also. 
I  believe  I  said  in  that  letter  that  if  they 
had  Incidentally  run  across  something 
about  a  Member  of  Congress,  there  was 
no  harm  in  that.  If  they  are  investi- 
gating Congress,  I  am  right  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  The  point  is  this, 
that  Commi.ssion  has  no  authority  to 
investigate  Members  of  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ators' wives,  or  Congressmen.! 

Mr   Mcdowell.    I  agree. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Or  individuals  who 
are  not  applicants  for  Federal  ofBce,  and 
they  so  stated.  Then,  why  should  they 
spend  public  money  in  violation  of  the 
law,  and  when  the  Star  came  out  with 
an  editorial  captioned.  "Disloyal  Con- 
gressmen." dues  the  gentleman  believe 
that  the  whole  Congress.  435  Members, 
shviuld  rest  silent  under  that  sort  of  a 
charge?  If  there  are  disloyal  Congress- 
men, then  we  owe  It  to  ourselves  and  we 
owe  it  to  our  constituents  to  forthwith 
either  through  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  or  some  other  com- 
mittee to  investigate  that  charge  and 
find  out  who  is  disloyal,  and  expel  that 
individual  from  the  House.  That  is  my 
point. 

What  tlie  gentleman  by  his  letter  did 
was  to  express  his  approval  of  the  edi- 
torial. That  editorial  on  its  face  charges 
that  there  are  disloyal  Congressmen.  It 
refers  not  to  some  previous  Congress,  but 
to  the  present  Congress. 


If  the  gentleman  desires  to  let  his  ap- 
proval of  that  editorial  stand,  that  is  his 
business — not  mine. 

Mr.  McDowell,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  has  made  the  point  he  is  try- 
ing to  make  against  the  Star.  The  gen- 
tleman says  435  Members  should  say 
nothing.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
Members,  apparently,  were  not  offended 
by  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  answer  to  that 
statement  is  that  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  many  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
neither  had  nor  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  editorial  nor  of  what  the  subcom- 
mittee was  doing. 

Moreover,  many  Members  of  the  House 
do  not  care  to  risk  the  retaliation  of  a 
publisher  or  an  editor  by  challenging  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements. 

The  assumption  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  not  protested  to  the 
Star  agree  with  the  editors  statement 
is  not  only  unjustified,  but,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  absurd. 

The  speaker.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman's 
time  be  extended  one  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.    Have  you  finished? 

Mr.  Mt  DO  well.    Yes :  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  If  that  policy  was  car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclusion,  they  could 
go  out  and  investigate  not  only  a  few 
hundri;d  or  a  few  thousand  but  they  could 
investigate  millions. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  One  hundred  and 
forty  million 

Mr.  ROBSION.  And  the  policy  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    The  policy  is  wrong. 
Exhibit  A 
THz  cPMMintii.  ON  EXPENDrrnais  m  thi  ex- 

ECtmVI      DEPART  MCNTS — ITS      POWIBS      ITNOrB 
THK  STATtrra   AND  THE   REORGANIZATION   ACT 

The  Cummlttee  un  Expenditures  In  the 
Executtvi,  DepHrtments  was  established  De- 
cember 5.  1927  (70th  Cong..  1st  sess.).  It 
superseded  11  separate  committees  on  ex- 
penditures In  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments. 

On  March  17.  1928.  the  rule  was  amended 
to  Include: 

"Independent  establishments  and  com- 
missions of  the  Government  and  the  man- 
ner of  keeping  the  same:  the  economy,  just- 
ness, and  correctness  of  such  expenditures: 
their  conformity  with  ap^•^uprl>•'vlon  wvis; 
the  proper  application  of  public  moneys:  the 
security  of  the  Gavemment  against  unjust 
and  -"Xtravngant  demands.  retrpnchnK-nt: 
the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  moneys 
due  to  the  United  States,  the  ecunumy  and 
accountability  of  public  officers:  the  abolish- 
ment of  useless  oCices.  shall  .'I  be  subjects 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ezpenditure.s  in  the  Executive  Departments." 
(Rule  11   subsec   34  ) 

Sectior  105- A  of  title  V  ot  the  United 
States  Code,  adopted  May  29,  1928.  reads  as 
follows : 

"Every  executive  acpartment  and  inde- 
pendent estnbltsfcment  o^  the  Gnvernment 
shall,  upon  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments 
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of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlves.  or  at  any 
•even  members  thereof,  or  upon  request  at 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
five  members  thereof,  furnish  any  Informa- 
tion reqi:ested  of  It  relating  to  any  matt« 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  committee." 

Section  101  of  the  ReorganlsaUon  Act 
(PubUc  Law  601.  TBth  Cong.),  page  8,  reads: 

"The  following  sections  of  this  title  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress: 

"(a)  As  sn  exercise  of  the  rule-making 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  at  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply;  and  such  roles 
shall  BUp>ersede  other  rules  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

"(t)  With  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change 
such  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
In  such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House." 

Section  131  (a)  of  the  R«organintion  Act, 
page  12,  provides:  "For  a  Comjolttee  on  Ex- 
pendltxires  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
consist  of  25  members." 

The  applicable  words  of  rule  XI,  section 
131.  of  the  Reorganisation  Act  are: 

"All  proposed  legislation,  messages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  subjects  listed  under  the  standing 
oommlttees  named  below  shall  be  referred 
to  such  committees,  respectively:  ^ovided. 
That  unless  otherwise  provided  herein,  any 
matter  within  the  jurisdiction  o<  a  standing 
committee  prior  to  January  2.  1M7.  shall  re- 
main subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee cr  of  the  eonaolldated  committee  suc- 
ceeding generally  to  the  jurisdiction  at  that 
committee." 

Subsequent  pertinent  provisions  of  rule 
XI.  page  15,  of  the  act  are  as  follows: 

"(h)  (1)  Committee  on  Expenditures  In 
the  Executive  Departments. 

"(A)  Budget  and  accounting  measures, 
other  than   appropriations. 

"(B)  Reorganizations  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  G(>vernment. 

"(2)  Such  committee  shall  have  the  dtity 
or— 

"(A)  Receiving  and  examining  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  of  submitting  such  recommendations  to 
the  House  as  it  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
In  ccHinectlcm  with  the  subject  matter  of  such 
reports; 

"(B)  Studying  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to 
determining  its  economy  and  efBciency; 

"(C)  Evaluating  the  effect*  of  laws  enact- 
ed to  reorganize  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government; 

"(D)  Studying  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and 
the  States  and  municipalities,  and  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  international  organl- 
lations  of  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
member." 

Precedents  bearing  upon  previous  activ- 
ities of  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  wiU  be  found  in 
Cannon's  Precedents,  sections  2041-3043. 

1 80th  Cong.,  1st  sees.  H.  Res.  118  (Rept.  No. 
78).  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Fetmiary  26,  1947.  Mr.  Harness  of  Indi- 
ana, from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  report- 
ed the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  uideied 
to  be  printed! 

Resolution 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures In  the  Executive  Departments,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authotlaed 
to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations  of  any 
action,  rule,  procedure,  regulation,  order,  or 
directive  taken  or  promulgated  tij  any  de- 


partment or  Independent  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  where  com|dalnt  Is  made  to 
the  committee,  or  sulMommlttee  thereof,  that 
such  action,  rule,  regulation,  procedure,  or- 
der, or  directive — 

(1)  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  power  or 
authority  granted  to  stich  department  or  In- 
dependent agency  by  Congress  or  by  Execu- 
tive order; 

(2)  invades  the  constitutional  rights,  priv- 
ileges, or  immunities  of  °cltlaens  of  the  United 
States: 

(3)  inflicts  penalties  for  failure  to  comply 
with  such  rules,  regulations,  or  directives, 
without  affording  those  accused  of  violation 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  defense  be- 
fore a  fair  and  Impartial  tribunal. 

For  such  purposes  the  said  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present  Con- 
gress at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  SUtes,  whether  the  House  Is  In  ses- 
sion, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  and  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
booics.  records,  carrespondence,  memoranda, 
papers,  and  doctmoents,  as  it  deems  necca- 
sary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
any  member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  or  member.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
tha-eof  may  administer  oaths  to  wltneaaea. 

That  the  said  committee  shall  report  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
presi^nt  Congress  the  results  of  their  studies 
and  investigations  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  otherwise  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  desirable. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  expired. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  asked  and  was  given 
permlsslan  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  Inchide  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lawrence  Trainor,  chairman,  hospital 
construction  committee.  Duquesne,  Pa. 

Mr.  DONOHUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  PORAND  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  entitled 
"Whose  Liberty?"  written  by  Thomas  L. 
Stokes. 

Mr.  MUNDT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
An>endix  of  the  Record  and  include 
therein  correspondence  received  from  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  GordonI 
and  a  copy  of  his  very  excellent  report  on 
current  conditions  in  Poland. 

Mr.  VURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MukdtI  is  recognized 
for  1  hour.  ^J^^^v     y^^^/^ 

REPORT  OR  TRIP  TO  EUBOn 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
formity with  established  custom  which 
seems  to  require  that  after  a  Member  of 
Congress  has  spent  some  time  on  a  coa- 
gressional  mission  overseas  he  make  a  re- 
port back  to  the  Members  of  Coigr  ess  ccm- 
ceming  his  findings  aiid  observations.  I 
have  asked  for  this  tiour  today  to  use  this 
time  for  that  purpose.  Since  it  was  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  head  a  committee 
composed  of  Monbers  of  the  Senate  and 


the  House  which  spent  some  6  weeks  in 
studying  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions in  22  countries  of  Europe  ttiis  sum- 
mer, I  want  to  report  back  some  of  my 
personal  observations  and  conclusions. 
In  doing  so  I  speak  not  as  chairman  of 
the  nmmittee  or  for  the  other  members 
of  my  committee,  but  I  speak  for  myself 
alone. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were 
Senator  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  group 
during  the  part  of  the  trip  that  he  was 
able  to  accompany  us;  Senator  Hickxn- 
LOOPBK  of  Iowa:  Senator  Basklky,  of 
Kentucky:  and  Senator  Hatch,  of  New 
Mexico.  On  the  House  side  my  asso- 
ciates on  the  committee  were  the  follow- 
ing Members:  Mr.  Jcdd,  of  Minnesota: 
Mr.  Sktth,  of  Wisconsin:  Mr.  Lodcs,  of 
Connecticut:  Mr.  Jarman.  of  Alabama: 
Mr.  GoKoam,  of  Illinois:  and  Mr.  Mams- 
nxLD.  of  Montana. 

During  our  travels  we  visited  all  oi  the 
countries  of  Europe  except  Russia. 
V^igoslavia.  and  Albania.  I  am  not  Just 
sure  wh^her  Albania  is  entitled  to  be 
listed  as  an  autonomous  country  any 
more,  it  is  so  comirietely  under  the  dom- 
ination of  Russia:  and.  as  you  know,  we 
have  withdrawn  our  diplomatic  missloa 
from  Albania,  so  we  maintain  no  rela- 
tions with  that  country  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Massachusetts  but 
serve  notice  that  imtll  I  have  completed 
my  stat^nent  I  cannot  yield  further. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
is  making  a  very  important  speech.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  more  Membo^ 
on  the  floor  to  hear  him.  I  am  going  to 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  unless  the  gentleman  asks 
me  to  withdraw  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell ) .  Evidently  no  quonun  is  pres- 
ent. 

call  of  THE  BOUSE 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


- 

(Roll  No.  1861 

AUen.ni. 

DlnseU 

Hc9e 

Andrews.  N.  T. 

Dirltsen 

Jones.  N.  C. 

Harden 

Domengeaux 

Kean 

Bates,  Ky. 

Dondero 

Keams 

Bland 

Dom 

Kee 

BlatnUi 

Douglas 

Keoth 

Bloom 

Eaton 

Kersten.  Wu. 

Bone- La 

BUloet 

El!bum 

Bolton 

ElHiesser 

King 

Brooks 

BUton 

Kirwaa 

Klein 

Buckley 

Pogarty 

Landls 

Bulwinkle 

Foote 

Lane 

BuBbey 

Pulton 

lAnham 

Byrne.  N.Y 

Gallasher 

Lea 

CanHeld 

Gamble 

Lestnskl 

CannoB 

Gary 

Lewis 

OeUcr 

Olllle 

Licfa  ten  waiter 

Chadwlck 

GorBkl 

Ludlow 

Clements 

Gross 

licCullocb 

CUpplnger 

Bagen 

McMlDen,  ni. 

Oooley 

Hall. 

Macy 

Cooper 

Leonard  W. 

Mabon 

CorbeU 

BarUey 

Uansfleld 

Cotton 

Heffeman 

liarcantonle 

Ooudert 

Hendricks 

Ifathews 

Courtney 

Berter 

]«eads.Ey. 

Dague 

Bess 

IClter.lid. 

Blnshaw 

liOtTteOB 

Ddaney 

Bobbs 

Morton 

t 
i 
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Ifulter 

Miimy.  Tezm. 

Norblad 

O'Brien 

O'Konskl 

Owens 

Pfelfer 

Phil  bin 

Ploeeei: 

Powell 

Preston 

Rkbtn 

Heed.  NT. 


Rleblm&n 
Sabsth 
Scott.  H«nlle 
Scott. 

Hugh  D..  Jr 
Se^ly-Brown 
Stkes 

Simpson.  Ps. 
Smith.  Oblo 
Smith.  Vs. 
Smith.  Wis. 
Snyder 
Spencs 


Stigler 

Strattoi  I 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thomas 

Trimble 

Wadsw<  rth 

Wilson . 

Wilson. 

Wolcotl 

Worley 

2Umn)eiknan 


N  J. 

Tex. 


Ind. 
Tm. 


Tbe  SPEAKER.    On  this  roll  chll.  306 
have  answered  to  their  paznes; 
a  qtnnun  is  present 

By  unanimous  consent.  furthAr  pro 
ceedings  under  the  cali  were  di^jensed 
wttb. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  WELCH 

yield?  -      \ 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield.  ^ 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
Unanimou.s  consen;  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  an  eiltorlal 
pubtUhed  In  the. San  Pranci.sco  Call- 
BoUttln  With  reference  to  the  necessity 
of  an  adequata  American  merchant 
marine. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there  olljectlon 
to  the  requeel  of  the  eentlema|i  from 
CalUomla? 
There  was  no  objection. 

MPORT  ON  TIUP  TO  KUROl»l 

Mr  MUNDT.  May  1  say.  Mr.  S  peaker, 
1  think  I  »hali  not  .virld  asain  ncss  vmtil 
I  have  completed  my  rrpon.  bt 'Au.ve  I 
want  (•  i»  this  la  t  consecutive  A.^hitm, 
r.  I  MH  teppy  to  ylnld  to  hr  di«- 
ma^luiity     leadvr. 
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able  soldiers  and  officers  doing  a  splen- 
did Job  With  the  resources  available  to 
them  to  keep  aflame  a  little  spark  of 
freedom  in  that  area  of  the  world.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  also  that  the  major 
peace  treaties  have  not  yet  been  signed. 
So  we  are  faced  with  the  stark,  naked 
fact  that  while  we  have  won  a  military 
victory  we  are  very  far  from  having  won 
or  even  having  concluded  a  peace  In 
Europe. 

As  I  see  the  picture,  therefore,  we  face 
two  major  alternatives  which  you  and  1 
as  Members  of  this  body  and  every 
American  during  the  next  2  months  Is 
going  to  have  to  confront  and  answer  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience 
and  his  own  convictions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  ^ill  the  \    One  alternative  Is  to  pull  out  of  Europe 


The  gentleman  from  MaMsrhvi.iv 


entirely.  We  can  withdraw  our  occupa- 
tion troops,  we  can  pull  out  our  economic 
aid  and  advi.<.ory  missions;  we  can  turn 
Europe  over  entirely  to  this  new  totali- 
tarian tyrant  which  is  rushing  in  from 
the  east.  Having  done  that  we  can  be- 
gin the  slow  and  expensive  Job  of  try- 
ing to  arm  this  country  to  the  teeth,  be- 
yond the  imagination  of  anybody  who 
ever  has  conceived  of  making  America 
impregnable.  We  can  try  our  best 
through  collections  of  atom  bombs,  the 
development  of  bacterial  weiipons,  the 
utilisation  of  supersonic  military  devices 
of  every  type  to  make  ourselves  Impieg- 
nable,  and  hope  and  pray  that  when  v^ar 
then  comes  and  communism  comt)s 
khocklni  at  our  own  front  dt^or  that  we 
can  win  Ihe  oorlllrt  wht^n  it  Is  brouiiht 
to  us.  I 

,  X  The  second  altematlvt  It  seems  to  me  is 


ruKi  maken  a  point  ot  prder 
fttorum  Is  not  present 

I  was  saying  at  the  time  the  boorum 
o«n  was  aii^  Umi  our  commit  et  vis- 
>^lted  sUof  the  eountrits  of  Kuro>e  with 
/the  exception  of  Russia,  Yugosla  la,  and 
Albania:  and  1  explained  our  roa  ons  for 
excluding  Albania.    Wo  did  not  i  sk  per- 
Mission  to  go  to  either  YusosUvta  or 
for  wvtral  roaspns.    In  mt  first 
studying  the  im|>act  of 
Aht  Russian-Yugoslav  Communis 
/  awt  IB  eoMOtrles  outside  of  Rii;  sia  and 
V  TOfoalaeta  rather  than  mukin.><  a  fur 
ther  analysts  of  what  Is 
ihooe  unhappy  countries. 
bers  of  the  committee  had  been 
countries  in  1045  and  1946.   I  myfcelf  had 
been  in  Russia  and  Yugoslavia  $o  newhat 
extensively  2  years  before.   So  we 
get  our  invitation  turned  down, 
had  the  uneasy  feeling  that  had  ke  tried 
to  go  to  Russia  or  Yugoslavia,  oi  r  expe- 
rience would  have  been  very  siiiilar  to 
that  cf  the  Members  of  the  othi  ir  iMdy. 
who  this  year  were  denied  visas  tc 
As  a  backdrop  for  what  I  wan 
let  me  give  it  as  my  opinion  in    he  first 
piace  that  Europe  today  has  b<come  a 
gigantic  battlefield,  a  great  flam  ng  bat- 
tlefield of  clashing  ideologies,  of  (  onfllct- 
ing  political  camps:  and  a  shout  ng  war 
Is  taking  place  over  there  wh  ch  can 
easily  turn  mto  a  shooUng  wa 
things  are  done  which  I  think  jnust  be 
done  to  hold  the  line  for  peace 

I  feel  that  this  is  of  Intimate  cohcem  to 
every  American  primarily  at  t  ils  mo- 
ment, because  we  have  an  army  of  occU' 
paUon  In  Europe  of  some  fine.  [giUlant. 


is  I  Mr.  ^  'lo  n!!iolve  to  p^^ect  our  inflacnce  Into 


oocutring  in 
Man  '  mem- 
n  those 


did  not 
but  we 


Russia, 
to  say. 


lui^pe  and.  the  world  now  in  such  way 
that  we  can  he^p  to  hold  the  llhr-*  tntab- 
llshcd  between  iho  free  pcoplrv  oi  j.-u-ope 
and  those  who  have  been  compilUd  to 
come  under  the  domination  o(  tlu>  red 
masters  of  Moeeow.  We  can  e\rKi  c 
that  leadership  In  hopes,  in  other  wordy, 
that  If  it  succeeds  it  may  make  it  unnec- 
essary ever  a^aln  for  America  to  exercise 
a  leadership  in  war  such  as  that  which 
we  have  Just  concluded  victoriously  in 
the  battles  of  the  past  but  only  after  a 
cruel  and  tragic  sacrifice  of  life,  of  limb, 
and  of  our  retouroes  and  usual  liberties. 

Neither  of  these  alternatives  is  very 
desirable  in  my  opinion  nor  very  attrac- 
ti\e,  nor  very  ecooomlcal,  nor  easy  to 
contemplate.  But  I  have  searched  my 
mind  as  carefully  as  I  can  for  a  third 
possible  alternative,  for  some  happy  mid- 
dle ground  to  which  we  could  all  repair 
and  say.  "This  is  the  easy,  inexpensive, 
comfortable  way  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges which  are  rushing  in  upon  us." 
I  cannot  And  that  happy  middle  ground. 
Jr  can  find  variations  and  modifications  of 
the  two  general  broad  avenues  of  ap- 
proach which  I  have  set  t)efore  you.  but  I 
cannot  find  a  third  alternative  or  any 
other  course  or  any  other  program  olfac- 
tion which  does  not  have  to  follow  in 
large  part  one  or  the  other  of  these  iwo 
major  alternatives. 

If  we  select  the  first  alternative  and 
succeed,  it  means  we  win  another  shoot- 
ing war.  It  means  that  wh«n  this  great 
movement  looms  up  from  the  east  and 
challenges  us  directly  in  a  military  man- 
ner as  indicated  in  its  printed  documents. 
iU  own  accounts,  its  own  Main  Kampf, 


by  some  33.000.000  copies  of  the  Inter- 
pretations of  Leninism,  written  by  one 
Joe  Stalin  now  being  circulated  in  Europe, 
which  says  in  so  many  specific  words  that 
communism  and  capitalism  cannot  live 
at  peace  together  in  the  same  world,  we 
will  be  prepared.  If  we  choose  the  alter-  ' 
native  of  pulling  out  and  withdrawing 
our  occupation  troops  and  turn  our  back 
on  the  situation  and  say  we  are  not  going 
to  look  over  our  shoulder  in  that  direc- 
tion again;  If  we  choose  that  alternative 
and  win  with  our  gigantic  armament 
program,  we  have  won  another  war. 
However,  we  then  confront  the  problems 
that  now  confront  us  as  what  to  do  with 
the  victory  which  Is  ours.  We  shall  even 
then  still  have  to  win  a  peace  to  be  secure. 
If  we  select  the  second  alternative  and 
succeed,  it  means  that  by  exercising  posi- 
tive leadership  in  a  period  of  peace,  we 
have  averted  the  necessity  of  becoming 
Involved  In  another  war.  It  means  that 
without  fighting  and  without  shooting 
we  have  taken  steps  to  maintain  a  por- 
tion of  the  world  strong  enough  to  stop 
military  attacks  from  starting  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  world  which  is  weaker  than 
we  are  and  which,  while  it  is  weaker  than 
we  are.  will  never  attack  us. 

May  I  point  out  that  we  do  not  have  to 
muke  our  deci.slon  on  this  matter  today 
or  tomorrow.    We  are  going  to  have  be- 
fore us  .shortly  a  program  calUni  for 
interim  European  aid.    It  Is  a  sort  of  a 
•lopgap.Hid  program,  (or  which  most 
people  in  America  manifest  their  sup- 
port in  ono  fojm  or  another,   This  gives 
us  several  months  in  which  to  look  for 
other  ftllfrn«tlvc:<.    It  gives  us  several 
mctiths  In  whuh  to  get  down  to  the  facts 
of  life  so  that  all  of  us  can  understand 
them,  a?>^fmbU,  assimilate,  and  csrry 
them  back  to  the  people  in  our  various 
districts  and  S'ates,    It  gives  us  several 
months  brfore  wc  detcrnHne  finally  what 
our  lonu-teim  course  of  action  Is  to  be. 
But  when  that  dctrnnlnatlon  Is  made, 
It  seems  to  me  then  we  confront  this 
w*rkod  fact.    Unless  vve  can  do  some- 
thing through  positive  American  leader- 
ship to  help  pi^vent  this  outward  mov- 
ing flow  of  red  fasoism  or  communism 
from  Mosrow.  we  face  this  Inevitable 
situation:  Either  we  must  withdraw  our 
occupation  forces  now  in  Qermany  and 
in  Japan  which  are  trying  to  maintain 
order  and  restore  peace  and  develop  an 
environment  in  which  victory  can  pay 
dividends   to   those   who   sacrificed   so 
much  for  it,  or  else  witness  the  possi- 
bility or  the  probability,  if  you  please, 
that  our  occupation  troops  will  simply 
.be  there  on  little  isolated  islands  of  free- 
dom, surrounded  by  th^  swirling  seas  of 
red  communism  on  every  side.    Unless 
we  can  build  dikes  or  help  build  dikes  to 
,  hold  back  these  outward  rusalng  red 
waters  from  Moscow,  we  face  the  very 
serious  possibility  that  our  boys  will  be 
there  unprotected,  alone,  on  isolated  hill- 
tops with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above 
them,  but  surrounded  by  an  area  oc- 
cupied. controUed.  and  dominated  by 
men  who  have  avowed  themselves  to  be 
the  enemies  of   Christianity,   of   free- 
dom, of  democracy,  and  specifically,  of 
America. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  aliead,  there- 
fore, we  must  all  seriously  ponder  the 
proposition— which  course  Is  best  for 
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American  self-interest?  For  peace? 
For  socurlty?  For  the  safeguarding  ot 
our  cherished  American  institutions? 
Do  we  evacuate  Europe  completely  now,] 
surrender  our  victory  to  a  red  dlctatorj 
after  having  defeated  a  black  and  a\ 
brown  one  or  do  we  exercise  positive, 
prudent,  prompt  leadership  now  so  as 
to  win  the  peace  and  put  an  eikl  to  future 
war? 

Let  us  take  a  look  now  at  the  map  of 
Europe  as  we  found  it  this  summer  and 
see  whether  It  portrays  an  exaggerated 
situation  or  whether  in  this  unhappy 
hour  rou  and  I  are  promptly  up  against 
a  mig!ity  significant  decision  to  which 
there  is  no  easy  and  no  certain  and  no 
clear-cut  answer. 

If  we  were  to  take  Europe  and  look 
at  Its  countries  as  a  group  of  actors  on 
a  stage,  I  think  that  the  stage  of  Europe 
today  would  appear  like  this.  On  the 
bright  side  of  the  curtain,  on  the  free 
side,  where  the  footlights  can  lllumlna<« 
the  movements  of  the  actors,  we  find  the 
following  countries:  Norway.  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Luxemburg,  Belgium. 
Swltierland,  and  England.  Off  \n  the 
wings  of  the  stage  in  an  indeterminate 
posltJon.  with  nobody  being  Just  sure 
whether  they  should  march  on  and  take 
their  piaoes  with  those  upon  whom  the 
lights  ,^lne  or  whether  they  should 
march  bAck  and  take  their  places  In  the 
dark  reresres  of  the  stage  or  whether 
they  shikuld  be  oaUed  upon  at  all,  we  find 
two  count  lieN,  Portugal  and  Spain,  In  a 
rather  anomalous  posltJon, 

Then,  in  the  dark  places  on  the  stage 
behind  the  curtain,  away  from  the  foot- 
lights, moving  darkly,  we  find  the  IS 
members  of  the  Red  parade.  We  tried 
sueoeesfully  In  wartime  to  work  with 
Red  Moscow  and  with  Russia  as  an  ally. 
Russia  made  mighty  good  um  of  the  sup- 
plies wr  made  available  to  her.  and  I  sort 
of  t  htnk  that  as  members  of  a  free-enter- 
prise country  we  ought  to  always  keep  in 
mind,  too.  that  those  lend-lease  ship- 
ments were  American  supplies,  produced 
by  the  private-enterprise  system,  made 
by  capitalism,  management,  and  labor 
working  together,  under  the  private- 
profit  system,  and  providing  the  weapons 
which  helped  turn  the  tide  of  war.  But 
our  hats  were  off  and  are  oS  to  the 
heroism  of  the  Red  soldier,  ^e  tried  to 
continue  cooperating  in  peace  as  we  had 
in  war.  In  my  opinion,  we  tried  too 
long  and  we  tried  too  hard  and  we  tried 
Improperly,  but  we  tried.  We  conceded 
at  Cairo,  we  shielded  at  Yalta,  and  we 
appeased  at  Tehran.  We  signed  our 
name  ignominiously  to  the  document  at 
Potsdam,  trying  as  hard  as  any  nation 
ever  d^  or  ever  could,  even  though  our 
efforts  were  clumsy  end  Improiierly  con- 
ceived, to  work  cooperatively  in  peace 
with  the  Russians.  But  we  failed.  Per- 
haps oiu*  appeasement  policies  made 
failure  inevitable  and  contributed  to  its 
magnitude  and  seriousness. 

While  we  were  making  concessions  to 
Russia  she  was  picking  up  pieces  of  real 
estate  all  over  Europe,  and  the  evidence 
In  the  geograpliy  of  Europe  today  proves 
that  to  be  a  fact.  While  we  with  the 
dove  of  peace  were  cooing  to  ourselves, 
with  OIU*  head  pretty  much  tucked  under 
our  wings,  the  Russian  Bear  was  moving 
out  pulling  Into  its  bosom  a  swarm  of 


little  countries,  little  independent  areas, 
making  them  part  of  its  domain. 

Let  us  look  at  these  12  actors  back  be- 
hind the  curtain  now  where  there  is  no 
light.  We  have,  first  of  aU.  the  fact  that 
the  one  country,  great  Communist  Rus- 
sia, with  whom  we  cooperated  so  suc- 
cessfully during  the  war.  today  has  be- 
come 12. 

Witness,  first,  the  hard  core  of  com- 
munism, the  6  countries  most  complete- 
ly controlled  and  dominated  by  Russia. 
Russia,  of  coiu-se.  despite  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  her  people  are  not 
Communists,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  her  people  have  the 
yearning  to  worship  Ood  and  the  desire 
to  be  free,  is  completely  dominated  by 
the  Communists.  Russia,  Lithuania.  Al- 
bania. EstorUa.  Latvia,  and  Yugoslavia 
represent  the  hard  core,  the  6  countries 
which  have  gone  most  completely  and 
totaUy  Communist.  Add  to  that  In  al- 
most the  same  identical  cat^tory,  Bul- 
garia and  Rumania,  countries  that  oie 
completely  controlled  today,  not  alone 
by  Communists,  but  by  Communists  who  ^ 
were  trained  in  Russia,  who  spent  most 
of  their  lives  In  Russia.  In  the  case  of 
Rumania.  Anna  Paulker  even  is  a  clU- 
len  of  Russia,  and  Is  controlling  the  des- 
tinies and  the  Uvea  of  numerous  peoples 
in  the  Balkans  who  have  great  histories 
and  notable  achievements  and  cultural 
ambitions  to  their  credit  but  she  and 
Bulgaria's  Russian  -  trained  DImltrov 
control  them  as  compleialy  as  Russia 
controls  Leningrad  or  White  Russia  ur 
Baku. 

Countries  8  and  10  in  the  Red  parade, 
only  a  slight  dogi^  lass  completely  dom- 
inated than  the  other  eight,  are  Poland 
and  Hungary,  Thaee  countries  tried 
valiantly  In  elections  and  through  resist- 
ance movements  to  thixiw  off  the  yoke  of 
communism  as  it  was  being  attached 
upon  thrm,  but  today  they  are  hopelessly 
lost  because  of  their  inability  to  extricate 
themselves  with  their  own  devices  from 
the  iron  clutch  of  the  CommunLvts.  Now 
Mlkolajcxyk.  with  whom  wc  conferred  In 
Warsaw,  has  had  to  leave  the  field  of 
contest  and  come  out  Into  the  free  world 
with  the  hope  of  organliing  perhaps  a 
"Oreen  Intematlonar  or  some  other 
movement  among  the  peasants  and  their 
people  to  keep  alive  the  hope  ot  eventual 
freedom.'  and  he  no  longer  operates  in 
Ills  native  land  to  help  the  people  or- 
ganise as  best  they  can  to  recapture  the 
freedom  they  have  lost.  Poland  is  gone, 
controlled  completely  by  the  Commu- 
nists, and  Hungary,  too,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  free  election  70  percent 
of  the  people  of  Hungary,  voting  in 
Budapest  2  years  ago,  about  the  time 
that  I  was  there,  voted  against  the  Com- 
munistic regime.  By  the  Communists 
,  getting  control  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  by  establishing  a  secret  police, 
tor  pressure,  by  persecution,  by  pillorying 
-  the  people  who  tried  to  be  free.  Hungary 
is  gone,,  and  you  can  read  the  whole  sad 
story  In  detail  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest.  I  know  that  many  of 
you  have  already  done  so. 

Countries  11  and  12  In  this  parade  are 
pathetic  cases,  two  little  soulmates  of 
freedom,  with  whose  leaders  and  people 
we  conferred  at  some  length.  They 
would  like  to  be  on  the  free  side  of  the 


curtain,  but  because  of  their  geographic 
location  axul  the  exigencies  of  world  poli- 
tics and  war  they  are  controlled  and 
dominated  in  their  international  affairs 
completely  and  almost  completely  in  in- 
ternal affairs  as  well  by  the  same  Com- 
munists at  Moscow.  I  refer  to  Caecho- 
slovakia  and  Finland.  Geopolitics  in 
Europe  today  has  become  a  matter  in 
large  part  where  it  is  only  S  percent  poli- 
tics and  M  peroent  geography.  Cascbo- 
slovakia  and  Finland,  against  their  a'ill 
and  against  the  desires  of  their  people, 
but  because  of  their  siae  and  their  loca- 
tion, comprise  members  11  and  12  of  this 
Red  parade.  ^ 

So  there  they  are.  and  nobody  can  deny 
the  facts.  There  they  stand  out  as  ac- 
quisitions of  this  great  Communist  pow- 
er conquest  of  Russia  occurring  since 
World  War  a  began.  The  IM.OOOOOO 
people  of  Russia  have  become  over  ^0.- 
000,060  people  in  Euiope  alone,  whose 
every  ^ort  can  be  harnessed  and  di- 
rected and  controlled  and  dominated  by 
the  men  of  the  politburo  sitting  in  the 
Kremlin  In  Moscow.  *A11  thrir  farms  and 
factories,  their  mines,  all  their  fabricat- 
ing plants,  all  their  armaments,  all  their 
guns,  and  all  their  uranium  answer  to 
the  direction  of  a  single  group  of  Com- 
munists In  Mosoow. 

So  I  aay  as  we  look  at  this  map  wt 
rtallae  on  the  stage  of  Europe  that  some 
of  the  actors  are  free  and  move  in  tiM 
Ufht.  and  some  of  the  actors  move  onty 
la  the  dailE  and  are  oontJt>Ucd  from  be- 
yond thair  own  bordars.  You  know  and 
I  know  who  they  are.  Tlie  iwoord  is  dear. 
Can  wt  afford  to  ture  our  back  upon 
the  tlluatloQ?  Hava  we  reason  to  hope 
that  the  growth  from  the  oat  to  U)e 
twelve  will  stop  before  It  grows  to  Include 
all  countries  of  Europe?  And  alter  it  gets 
the  countries  of  Burope.  t^  there  any  rea- 
son to  hope  It  will  stop  Uien,  when  even 
now.  in  these  early  siagr.s.  In  our  own 
country,  even  in  some  of  our  own  Qc?- 
emment  oflUces.  the  Communists  have 
been  able,  through  intrigue  and  indoc- 
trination, to  Implant  certain  of  their 
members  in  important  petitions?  There 
Is  small  cause  to  hope  that  the  Com- 
munl.^ts  want  all  of  Europe  and  nothing 
which  lies  beyond. 

In  this  line  of  march  th^re  are  other 
countries,  too.  sort  of  stanolng  out  there 
with  the  floodlights  and  the  spotlights 
from  all  over  the  world  turning  their 
brightest  beams  upon  them.  Nobody  Is 
Jir>t  sure  as  yet  when  the  curtain  comes 
finally  down  whether  these  countries  will 
be  found  on  the  bright  side,  on  the  free 
side,  oi  the  black  side  and  the  controlled 
side  of  the  curtain.  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  two  of  those  countries,  and  Italy  and 
France  and  Germany  and  Austria  are 
the  rest,  thus  concluding  the  roll  call  of 
the  countries  of  Europe. 

You  and  I  are  meeting  now  in  extra 
session  to  determine  what.  If  anything, 
we  can  or  should  do  to  help  in  some  way 
to  have  the.««  six  slgnlflcant  countries 
when  the  curtain  Is  finally  rung  down  to 
be  standing  out  on  the  free  side  of  the 
curtain.  Up  to  now,  in  my  opinion,  the 
money  ertjich  we  have  expended  in  Greece 
and  Turkey  has  been  a  good  investment. 
It  has  not  been  spent  perfectly.  Mis- 
takes have  been  made.  Things  have 
been  done  which  might  better  not  have 
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been  done.    But  at  least  it  has 
tained  In  that  area  a  Arm 
those  floodtldes  of  communism 
have  not.  as  they  anticipated, 
to  include  among  the  nations 
now  have  the  thirteenth  and 
countries  of  Turkey  and  Greece, 
sure  the  Communi.'^ts  antlcipate< 
they  had  the  coup  d'etat  In 
dasrs  or  so  ago  and  took  Hungary 
that  they  anticipated  at  that  time 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  as  well 
each  of  them  is  a  more 
QUisltiop  than  Hungary  is  standing 
alone.    So  at   least   in  Turkey 
Greece  the  decision  Is  still  to  be 

And  in  Italy  and  in  France, 
shortages,  and  serious  shortages 
and  of  food,  the  governments 
able  to  resist  up  to  now  not  only 
side  pressure,  but  the  Inside 
communism.    De  Gasperi's  gove 
In  Italy  has  removed  from  ofBce  a 
munlsts  and  has  refused  to  form 
Uon  with  them.   So.  too.  has  the 
ment  in'  France,  which  unfoi 
however,    is    having    many 
But  at  least  it  has  not  ret  agreed 
promise  its  position  by  forming 
tion  with  the  Communists,  even 
through  general  strikes  and 
are  making  life  almost 
Ramadier  or  Blum,  or  any  othtr 
Communist  who  tries  to  establis 
and  speed  recovery  in  France. 
In  Austria  and  Germany  we 
good  cause  for  hope.    In  Austr 
very  able  young  men  have  gotten 
of    the    government.     Their 
turned     definitely    toward    the 
Their  biggest  plea  is  that  we 
a  peace  treaty  with  Austria  so 
can  ask  the  armies  of  occupatiofi 
move  themselves,  because  they 
get  rid  of  the  many  ti>ousands 
soldiers  who  now  are  depriving 
their  liberties  in  Austria— not 
they  want  us  to  leave  but 
have  to  leave  or  none  will  leave 
A  little  assistance,  perhaps, 
the  Austrians  to  move  over 
the  American  side— on  the  right 
on  God's  side  of  the  curtain 
being  nmg  down  In  Europe. 

In  Germany  the  situation 
pathetic.    We  have  not  operate^ 
wisely  in  Germany  up  to  now. 
fated  Morgenthau  plan  has 
self  to  be  a  colossal  calamity 
rifle  costly  mistake.    It  was  baseb 
idea  that  the  Germans  should  no 
to  produce  industrially  the  things 
they  would  export  in  order  to 
food  to  feed  themselves.    The 
that  they  should  have  a  pastoral 
a  farming  economy.    A  large 
their  equipment  was  removed  to 
which  means  Russia,  under 
"*.  which  we  accepted  and*  many 
German  farm  land  aiso  went  to 
nized  Poland.    We  found  idle 
Germany  and  hungry  people 
welL    We  found  a  lack  of  food 
all  of  which  puts  your  country 
In  the  incongruous  position  of 
tax  our  people  seriously  and 
to  purchase  food  to  feed  the 
mies  whom  we  have  Just  defeate|d 

But  that  is  one  of  the 
war.    Tou  and  I  at  least  are 
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the  fact  that  Old  Glory  never  has,  and 
we  hope  never  will,  fly  over  a  country  in 
which  we  have  well-fed  American  sol- 
diers and  diplomatic  machines  moving 
around  through  cities  at  a  time  when  the 
people  living  there  are  dying  of  starva- 
tion.   That  is  not  the  Christian,  that  is 
not  the  humanitarian  thing  to  do.    So 
we  have  been  feeding  them  and  taxing 
our  people,  because  our  ill-fated  policy 
has  stalemated  recovery  not  only  in  Ger- , 
many  but  throughout  Europe,  since  most^ 
of  Europe  relies  on  the  products  of  the'' 
German  mines  for  fuel. 

Now.  happily.  I  believe,  that  program 
will  be  abandoned.    I  feel  Congress  will 
compel  its  abandonment  if  necessary. 
Today  we  face  more  dispassionately  the 
problems  of  the  peace,  and  now  we  know 
better   the   economic   principles   which 
govern  Europe.    We  shall  probably  soon 
operate  on  the  principle  that  instead  of 
saying  to  the  Germans.  "You  cannot 
work  here:  you  cannot  work  there."  we 
say  to  them,  ""you  must  go  to  work;  you 
must  produce  coal,  you  must  produce 
steel,  you  must  produce  the  products  of 
your  mills  and  your  mines  and  make 
them  available  to  other  European  coun- 
tries to  start  the  whole  European  stream 
of  recovery  to  moving.    You  cannot  use 
them  to  build  another  military  establish- 
ment in  Germany  to  threaten  another 
war  in  Europe,  because  our  armies  of 
occupation  will  stop  that.    There  must 
be  a  quickening  of  the  stream  of  prosper- 
ity at  its  source,  however,  and  your  steel 
and  coal  must  help  supply  the  imr^tus 
for  European  recovery." 

So  we  shall  say.  "If  we  feed  you.  we 
feed  you  for  the  purpose  of  putting  you 
to  work,  and  you  work  for  ♦.he  purpose 
so  that  you  can  begin  to  feed  yourselves 
and  to  help  Europe  recover  and  feed  it- 
self": and  the  money  that  Americans 
are  now  paying  to  feed  the  hungry  peo- 
ple in  occupied  countries  can  then  be 
used  to  better  purpose  to  help  to  insure 
and  hold  the  peace  throughout  the  world. 

rOTTS    BIG    COMMUNIST    GAMBLES 

f  By  and  large,  the  Russians  are  mak- 
/ing  four  big  gambles  in  Eiurope  today 
'  with  the  hope  that  if  any  one  throw  of 
'ihe  dice  comes  up  right,  they  can  win. 
!vThe  first  big  bet  is  they  gamble  that 
there  will  be  an  American  depression- 
They  have  advertised  that  American  de- 
pression through  Europe  now  for  20 
months.  We  are  away  behind  schedule 
in  the  Russian  record  books  on  our  de- 
pression. We  should  now  have  over  10,- 
000.000  people  unemployed,  according  to 
their  predictions  and  prophesies.  They 
are  more  concerned  than  we  are  about 
the  high  level  of  prices  which  prevails 
In  this  country  and  the  inflationary 
tendencies,  becau.se  with  over  60,000,000 
people  employed  in  America  their  prop- 
aganda about  an  American  depression  is 
wearing  rather  thin.  But  they  have 
been  telling  Europe,  "Don't  tie  your  kite 
to  these  capitalistic  coimtries.  There 
will  t)e  a  depression  pretty  soon,  and 
when  it  comes  all  the  capitalistic  world 
will  fold  up  and  you  will  have  to  turn  to 
&  controlled  economy,  you  have  to  turn 
to  totalitarianism.  You  cannot  have 
common  cause  with  a  'decadent  democ- 
racy.' Capitalistic  depression  is  inevi- 
table.'* 


There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
the  fact  that  an  American  depression  can 
go  far  toward  giving  the  Communists  vic- 
tory for  their  plans  in  Euiope  and  in  the 
world.  We  must  do  nothing  ill-advisedly 
which  will  contribute  to  a  depression. 
We  have  to  take  every  legitimate  precau- 
tion to  safeguard  ourselves  against  such 
economic  chaos.  We  must  continue  to  j. 
make  freedom  work  here  at  home. 

The  second  bet  the  Communists  make 
is  that  they  can  retard  western  Euro- 
pean recovery,  whether  or  not  t^ere  is 
any  economic  aid  from  America.    They 
are  doing  the  best  they  can  to^op  re- 
covery.    The  headlines  of  every  news- 
paper bear  testimony  to  that.    At  least, 
the  Russians  are  not  very  subtle  about 
the  techniques  in  which  they  engage. 
You  can  see  them  with  the  naked  eye  in 
Europe  today.    We  know  what  the  prob- 
lem is.    We  know  what  the  Communist 
plan  is.    Our  difBculty  is  to  decide  on  the 
wise  course  of  action  for  us  to  take  to 
meet  the  challenge  which  we  can  define 
and  describe  on  the  spot  today.     The 
Communists   know   that   chaos   is   the 
mother  of  communism.    They  know  thai 
hunger  contributes  to  chaos;  that  unem4 
ployment  contributes  to  hunger.    So,  i^ 
they  can  destroy  or  retard  any  semblance 
of  western  European  recovery  they  have 
good  cause  to  hope  that  communism  can 
step  in  as  the  only  organized  receiver  In 
bankruptcy  ready  to  take  over,  with  a 
plan  and  program  to  project  and  a  careerl 
of  conquest  to  pursue. 

Hence  we  read  about  these  strikes  at 
Marseille,  we  read  about  these  slow- 
downs all  over  Europe,  we  read  about 
the  Communist  efforts  to  disrupt  trans- 
portation and  upset  orderly  government. 
We  read  about  these  devices,  some  obvi- 
ous and  some  not  so  clear,  by  which  they 
destroy  as  much  as  they  can  of  any  sus- 
tained march  toward  recovery  in  western 
Europe.  ^ 

The  third  gamble  the  Russian  Com- 
munists— these  Red  Fascists — make  is 
\  that  they  can  drive  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  out  of  Eurojpe  alto- 
gether.     Suppose  we   chose  that  first    , 
alternative  I  spoke  about,  pulling  out  of 
Europe;  and  if  we  do  pull  out,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  us  not  leave  a  group  of  unpro- 
tected American  soldiers  of  occupation 
there  alone.    We  cannot  do  that.    If  we 
pull  out  we  have  got  to  bring  home  the 
boys.    But  suppose  we  choose  that  alter- 
native and  pull  out.  and  the  British  pull 
out,  who  moves  into  all  the  empty  chairs? 
Why,  they  even  have  an  old  legend  I 
heard  about  while  I  weis  in  Moscow  in 
1945,  brought  down  through  the  historic 
pages  of  Russian  histories  which  says. 
"The  Russians   always  occupy  all  the  1 
empty  chairs."    Certainly  they  would    I 
move  in  where  we  have  been  if  we  pUXT"^ 
out,  and  are  gone,  and  away.   Where  and 
when  we  leave,  they  move  in.    So  their 
device  is  obviously  to  drive  us  out  if  they 
can.    How?    By  making  our  experience 
there  distasteful,  unpleasant,  expensive, 
humiliating,  embarrassing,  disagreeable, 
unworkable.    They  are  doing  all  those 
things.    We  know  they  are  doing  them 
and  we  know  why.  but  it  is  a  bet  they 
make,  and  if  they  win  we  lose.    And  If 
we  lose,  peace  is  lost,  and  victory  is  lost, 
and  this  time  perhaps  all  is  lost. 
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.,  /  Therels  a  fourth  bet  they  make,  that 
t^  /they  can  continue  to  block  the  United 
/  f  Nations  from  doing  anything  significant 
Vln  a  constructive  way  to  preserve  the 
peace.  And  they  are  doing  a  pretty  ef- 
fective Job  of  that  by  castigating  our 
American  leaders,  by  dilatory  tactics,  by 
absenting  themselves  from  meetings, 
by  using  the  veto  where  they  must. 
^  They  have  pretty  well  now  sipce  the  very 
beginning  of  the  United  Nations  suc- 
ceeded in  blocking  it  from  doing  the 
major  things  that  every  thinking  man 
and  woman  in  the  world  knows  need  to 
be  done  if  we  are  going  to  have  peace; 
and  while  they  block  the  United  Na- 
tions they  build  their  domain  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  is  an  old  football  tactic, 
there  is  nothing  very  complicated  or 
subtle  about  it.  You  block  and  you 
build. 

So  while  they  block  the  United  Na- 
tions from  getting  in  and  doing  some- 
thing effective,  for  example,  to  control 
atomic  energy  internationally  to  know 
who  is  making  bombs,  and  how  many, 
and  why;  while  they  block  us  from  estab- 
lishing   an    effective    police    force    big 
enough  even  to  settle  a  little  neighbor- 
hood brawl  in  the  Balkans,  they  build  up 
their  domain  from  1  to  12  and  they  have 
been  building  the  strength  of  their  Red 
Fascist  movement  throughout  the  world 
and    throughout    Asia    with    alarming 
speed.    There  then  is  the  tactic,  there 
Is  the  gamble  they  make.    They  hope  to 
win.  because  they  hope  they  can  keep 
on  blocking  the  decent  nations  of  the 
world  long  enough  to  enable  them  to 
cMnplete  the  program  they  are  building 
abroad.      While    blocking    the    United 
Nations  they  hope  to  build  their  Red 
bastions  so  strong  and  so  large  that  they 
can   defeat  us  in   a  military  struggle 
should  that  eventuate. 
^hat  weapons  did  we  find  the^onir 
.munis^llfiSlnialEiscQld  wari  Because 
you  have  got  to  have  weapons  with  which 
to  fight  a  war.    There  are  many,  but  I 
want  to  suggest  Just  a  few  so  we  have  i 
them  in  mind,    thp  first  is  pr^p«^Rgn^a.  / 
What  a  Job  they  are  doing  to  us  with 
propaganda  in  Europe."   Why,  the  things 
that  Vishinsky  says  about  Truman.  Van- 
denberg,  and  Marshall  in  his  vile  utter- 
ances at  Lake  Success  sound  like  the  coo- 
ing of  a  lovesick  dove  on  a  moonlight 
night  in  June  compared  to  what  the 
Communists  are  saying  about  Americans 
all  over  Europe.    They  are  maligning  us'""' 
and  slandering  us  and  lying  about  us,  and 
in  large  part  we  are  mute  and  helpless 
people  lacking  facilities  to  give  the  lie  to 
the  things  they  are  saying   about  us. 
Thus  they  are  using  propaganda  against 
us  as  a  weapon  in  what  we  have  come  .to-^ 
call  a  cold  war. 

Next,_theyare  using  the  police  state  be-  r 
causa-tSyZgbnrotnare  how  TRey  Win  an, 
eiprtign     Any  way^liey  can  get  control 
they  take  It.    Steal  it  like  they  stole  the 
election  in  Poland,  or  they  can  get  it 
through  dismay  and  despair  and  con-  ; 
fusion  as  they  hope  to  do  in  Prance  where  ' 
far  less  than  half  of  the  people  conceiv- 
ably believe  in  communism.    But  once  ! 
they  are  In,  once  they  have  control,  they 
use  the  pistol  in  the  back,  they  use  the 
/       bayonet,  they  use  the  police  state  and 
they   use   the   concentration   camp   to 
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maintain  control.   That  Is  a  weapon  the^    Qp»  Astawns^j^  ^^  tdftQUatt.  1  rnnrr 


use 

XbfiJhird,weaPon  they  use  Is  pr«>ssiir«> 
from  glthin.  I  Think  we  Amerlcsms  have ' 
got  to  realize  one  significant  fact  that 
seems  somehow  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  general  public  to  accept  and  to  ap- 
preciate fully.  Today  communism,  bet- 
ter described,  in  my  opinion,  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  when  he  calls  it  red  fascism,  is 
the  only  internationally  organized  politi- 
cal party  in  the  world.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  our  difficulty.  We  do  not" 
have  any  great  world-wide,  globe-encir- 
cling program  or  party  or  union,  or  bat- 
talion, or  group  that  can  uniformly  fight 
this  closely  knit  international  Commu- 
nist party,  which  has  its  mouthpieces 
in  Washington,  in  New  York,  and  other 
places  in  America,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  civilized  country  of  the  world,  all 
speaking,  thinking,  acting,  and  planning 
communism  in  accordance  with  direc- 
tions coming  from  Moscow.  That  has 
been  demonstrated.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  We  just  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  protect  America  now  unless 
we  recognize  directly  the  kind  of  Ism  and 
the  kind  of  force  we  are  up  against  and 
recognize  it  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  a  terrific  weapon  that  they  have  In 
this  internationally  organized  and  di- 
rected combat  team  they  so  deceptively 
call  the  Communist  Party. 

On_our_side_of_this  cold_.wflx._of -this- 
great  strugfle^  we  TTave'some  wpfip^"? 
too.  Some  of  them  are  in  moth  balls, 
some  of  them  we  are  not  using,  but  we 
have  them.  I  think  one  of  our  most  Im- 
portant weapons  is  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  free  world,  especially  Amer- 
ica. We  still  have  all  the  production 
units  that  we  had  when  we  were  called 
upon  to  furnish  and  so  successfully  sup- 
plied the  arms  for  most  of  the  people 
fighting  against  nsizism  In  the  recent 


table^  ftJuLan  eflecUva  i»rogcam.oLUm^(l 
States  information  abroad. 
"^  "^f  we  concentrate  long  enough  on  the 
policy  of  taxing  our  people  to  feed  the 
imfortunates  of  Europe  while  the  Com- 
munists spend  their  time  feeding  the 
minds  of  Europe,  at  the  end  of  the  trail 
we  will  have  nations  who  will  have 
avoided  starvation  but  whose  minds  are 
poisoned  against  us  and  who  look  at  us 
as  enemies  instead  of  friends,  and  you 
and  I  and  America  will  be  to  blame  be- 
cause we  have  not  given  them  the  f acts^ 

A  large  part  of  Europe  is  hungry  for  v 
food,  but  Europe,  by  and  large,  today  is 
hungrier  for  American  facts  than  It  la 
for  American  food.  I  think  we  should  get 
busy  on  a  program  of  supplying  those 
facts  and  that  Information  and  that 
publicity  not  only  to  answer  the  villlan- 
ous  propaganda  of  the  Communists,  but 
to  explain  the  American  message  and 
the  American  concept  and  the  Ameri- 
can Ideal  around  the  world  where  people 
can  use  it  and  take  advantage  of  It  and 
help  use  it  in  assisting  to  maintain  peace^^ 

Wp  t]^fl  Hnnf^^r  "^fapftn.  \\  in  a 
unique  weapon.  It  really  fell  Into  our 
laps.  Several  of  our  committee  mem-  /j 
bers  remarked  about  it  as  we  went  around  "^ 
about  lilurope.  There_ifijL£reaLj:evlval 
of  national  patriotism  taking-  place  all 
over  Europe  today,  and  it  is  a  great 
■Achllle.'5  heel  in  the  armament  of  the 
Communists,  because  a  Communist  in 
any  country,  Including  ours,  who  pays 
a  greatir  loyalty  to  his  own  flag  than  he 
does  to  the  hammer  and  the  sickle,  is 
of  no  use  to  the  men  In  the  Kremlin. 
They  say,  "You  have  to  stamp  out  pa- 
triotism, you  have  to  eliminate  national 
pride,  you  have  to  subjugate  your  own 
national  interest  and  your  own  national 
destlnltis  for  the  interest  of  the  whole." 


■; 


-o o  -o~....,«  — -o^  ^  .^v.^*..  or  as  they  say  over  there,  "for  the  in- 
war.  We  have  that  productive  capacity  /  terest  of  the  Soviet."  or  on  occasion,  "for 
today.  WtliMeji  productive  capacity'*  the  int<!rests  of  the  Center,"  meaning  the 
which,  once  it  has TTetei mined -npOKTa  Kremlln^.^ 

goal  and  set  its  mind  on  a  project,  so  Well.  GI  Pole  and  GI  Bulgar  who  went 

excels  so  completely  the  productive  ca-  off  to  war  were  a  good  deal  like  GI  Joe 


pacity  of  the  slave  world  that  no  com- 
parisons are  logical  at  all.    That  is  an 
important  weapon,  in  my  opinion,  on  our 
side  of  this  cold  war. 
The  second  weapon  we  have  Is 


Ucity.  The  one  plHTOpit "would  seem, 
that  America  should  not  lose  ground  to 
the  Communist  is  In  the  field  of  pub- 
licity and  advertising,  or  call  it  propa- 
ganda if  you  will.  A  country  that  has 
been  able  to  sell  Bayer  aspirin  and  Buick 
automobiles  in  Svery  area  of  the  world, 
a  country  which  specializes  in  techniques 
of  publicity,  advertising,  and  informa- 
tion, a  country  with  the  greatest  school 
system  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  a 
country  with  public  relation  officials  who 
can  build  a  rambling  circas  into  the 
reatest  show  on  earth,  a  country  that 
can  use  the  radio,  the  press,  the  pen, 
and  the  platform  to  the  extent  that  a 
man  dying  of  pneumonia  in  a  pneumonia 
ward  will  get  up  in  a  hospital  and  ask 
his  nurse  for  an  Old  Gold  cigarette  be- 
cause he  thinks  It  will  cure  a  cough,  a 
country  like  that  should  certainly  not 
lose  in  a  contest  on  publicity.  JEfiJiusjL 


and  GI  Jane.  They  came  back  better 
citizens  and  better  patriots.  They  sac- 
rificed something  of  their  lives,  of  their 
limbs,  of  their  opportunities,  for  their 
9  loved  ones,  for  the  cause  of  their  coun- 


"^try.  and  they  came  back  Inspired  and 
more  patriotic  as  our  veterans  have  come 
back.  But.  when  GI  Pole  and  GI  Bulgar 
came  back  to  the  city  square  In  front  of 
the  po;5t  office  and  looked  at  the  flag 
mast,  they  saw  not  the  national  flag  for 
which  they  fought,  but  the  hammer  and 
the  sickle,  and  a  queer  feeling  came  over 
them,  and  one  day  they  went  home  to 
eat  with  the  folks  at  noon  or  at  night, 
and  they  said,  "Ma,  what  happened  to 
the  flag  back  home?  I  cannot  under-* 
stand  that  red  piece  of  bunting."  His 
folks  then  say.  "Look,  son.  after  the  meal 
we  will  go  out  in  the  garden,  because 
you  do  not  even  talk  to  your  own  family 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  In  this  home. 
Since  even  the  walls  have  ears  and  dic- 
taphones now,  we  will  go  out  in  the  gar- 
den." Then  the  father  or  mother  says, 
"Son,  while  you  were  off  to  war  fighting 
for  Poland,  or  Bulgaria,  or  any  other 


lose  that  jftspect  of  the  war  hPTAuse  jkc-p  country  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  the 
are  hSTTvorEhg  at  It,  because  we  have     Russians  have  come  over  now  and  they 
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•re  oar  Allies:  the  Comraonists  |ire  In 
oontrcH  of  the  Oo*emment.  Thei  •  lead- 
er is  Stalin,  and  they  have  other  eaders 
Hke  Dimltnwr.  Tito,  and  Anna  Piulker 
We  have  to  sahite  them,  respec  their 
flag,  we  have  to  revere  the  Ckrmn  lunists 
and  'he  Russians.  That  Is  why  ]  ou  see 
the  strange  faces  and  the  hamm  ;r  and 
the  sickle  in  our  pablic  places."  And 
the  forelsn  GI  says.  "TTiat  is  not  t  le  flag 
for  which  I  fought.  Those  w?re  n  >t  part 
of  my  regimental  colors.  I  foajht  for 
the  flag  of  Poland  or  I  fougtj^  fo  r  Bul- 
g»ria."  and  he  goes  upstairs  and  lie  gets 
out  his  Uttie  national  flag  from  h  s  bat- 
tered tninJc  and  puts  it  in  his  b(  droona 
window.  He  is  proud  of  it.  and  th<  Com- 
munlsts  hare  not  dared  to  take  th<  se  na- 
tionai  flags  out  of  the  bedroom  wi  idows. 
They  lack  the  courage  and  the  con  Idence 
to  meet  this  new  rising  tkJe  of  n  itional 
patriotism  In  Europe. 

All  over  Europe  there  is  a  rev  val  of 
patriotism  and  an  upsurge  of  l»ve  of 
country,  which  Is  a  great  threat  to  this 
encircling  Communist  movement  which 
tries  to  stamp  patriotism  out  >f  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  all  these  coun- 
tries. This  is  a  weapon  we  can  u  x,  and 
it  is  one  we  can  augment  and  sup  (ly  and 
feed  with  a  proper  tnformaUon  p  -ogram 
overseas. 

ThecL  of  coarse,  we  have  the  rami 
of  our  supo^  aOfitary  strengfb-  -some- 
thing we  Ipugg  maThlaTn  In  a  siperlor 
status,  something  whi(^  we  must  main- 
tain strong  and  effective.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  weak  In  this  wided  old 
world  because  we  have  become  tb4  choic- 
est apple  on  the  tree.  While  we  are 
strtxig.  we  are  sale.  The  quesion  is. 
Can  we  beoooie  strong  enough  t  >  offset 
a  whole  continent  and  perhaps  several 
continents  enlisted  against  us? 

I  want  to  say  something  no  v  of  a 
more  hopeful  nature.  Apparentl: '.  when 
I  came  back  and  told  the  press  which 
a»embled  at  my  oAoe  that  momi  ng  that 
I  was  somewhat  encouraged  abnit  the 
possitaittty  of  maintaining  peace  in  Eu- 
rope. It  made  much  greater  news  than  I 
anticipated.  So  many  people  apj  arenUy 
have  thrown  up  their  hands  In  despair 
and  accepted  war  with  commuism  or 
with  Russia  as  Inevitable  that  talk  of 
peace  is  news.  I  do  not  agree  wi  h  that. 
I  think  that  It  would  certain!  if  be  a 
firtoiinil  calamity  to  follow  our  recent 
vietory  by  another  war.  Yet  we  hear  so 
much  talk  about  war  that  when  a  man 
says  he  Is  hopeful  there  can  be  )eace  it 
makes  news  of  an  importance  rhich  I 
did  not  even  contemplate.  Sti  1  I  am 
hopefuL 

I  am  hopeful  partially  becau;e  com- 
munism, which  has  made  this  mai  march 
thrcogh  Europe,  which  I  have  d  scribed 
iayoQ  country  by  country,  from  he  1  to 
the  12.  has  been  brought  down  to  an  in- 
sidious crawl  today.  The  rapit  move- 
ment has  subsided  to  A  slowtr  pace. 
There  are  reasons  for  that  that  ^ou  and 
I  should  know  about  and  think   ibout. 

The  first  reason  Is  that  the  en  1  of  the 
American  era  of  appeasement  h  ls  made 
the  going  rougher  and  more  dangerous 
and  less  predictable  for  the  Com  ntmists. 
That  is  one  reason  why  the  f a3 .  march 
has  beeome  a  slow  crawl. 

During  the  era  of  appea-sem^  nt  cer- 
tainly there  were  reasons  to  hav  >  a  false 


s«ise  of  stsurity  since  we  were  conceding 
to  a  former  ally  things  which  we  should 
never  have  conceded  because  they  have 
brought  us  to  this  imhappy  pass.    With 
the  end  of  that  period  of  appeasement, 
the  countries  of  Llirope  which  before 
then  had  thrown  up  their  hands  and  said, 
"In  our  spot  In  the  world,  small  as  we 
are.  what  can  we  do?"  began  to  take  on 
new  courage  and  new  hope  and  to  take 
steps  of  their  own  to  curtail  commimism 
within  and  to  resist  Communist  pressure 
from  without.    Italy  Is  a  case  in  point. 
The  second  reason  Is  the  experience  of 
the  satellite  countries.    Try  a«;  they  can. 
the  Rxisdans  cannot  put  an  Iroo  curtain 
?o  completely  around  their  domain  that 
nobody  can  ever  get  out.  so  that  nobody 
can  ever  send  out  a  message  and  so  that 
no  news  from  the  outside  can  get  in. 
Without  exception,  the  experience  of  all 
the  11  satellite  countries  has  been  that 
they  have  suffered  a  reduction  in  their 
living  standards  under  the  Communists 
instead  of  having  an  advance.    Conse- 
quently their  people  are  sending  out  to 
the  free  world  a  message.  "Eto  not  be 
tricked  by  the  promises  of  communism. 
They  do  not  deliver.    Do  not  be  lured 
into  a  feeling  that  you  may  acquire  more 
for  yourselves,  be  you  laboring  men  or 
peasants  or  poverty-stricken  individuals, 
by  adopting  the  concept  of  communism, 
because  In  our  experience  we  have  lost 
what  we  had.  plus  freedom,  plus  hope, 
plus  the  right  to  worship  God."     Yes. 
friends,  these  messages  are  getting  out 
into  Europe  and  they  have  tended  to 
stiffen  the  backs  of  those  who  are  stUl 
able  to  resist  communism. 

The  third  reasoa:  Our  interest  in  Tur- 
key and  Greece.  Our  presence  there  and 
the  availability  of  our  supplies  over  there 
and  the  counsel  and  leadership  we  have 
given  through  men  like  Griswold  and 
Cochran  of  Nebraska,  and  our  able  Am- 
bassador Lincoln  3kfacVeagh.  The  efforts 
that  we  are  making  is  a  tangible  indica- 
tion that  America  has  been  trying  to  helo 
two  countries  thtit  are  tnring  to  remain 
free  and  has  tended  to  bring  back  new 
hope  and  new  f ai>  h  to  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and  to  give  them  the  resist- 
ance and  confidence  to  hold  off  again.st 
the  efforts  of  the  Communists  to  Increase 
the*  number  of  their  captive  countries 
beyond  the  figure  12. 

The  fourth  reason  is  the  revival  of 
patriotism.  If  further  evWoice  is 
needed  that  this  unchallenged  and  ap- 
parently unchalengeable  mad  rush  of 
Communism  across  Europe  can  be  slowed 
down  and  can  be  stoppetf— if  further  evi- 
dence Is  needed,  we  can  get  it  from  the 
books.  Take  the  election  in  Rwne— De- 
Gasperi's  recent  municipal  election.  Re- 
member in  Italy  as  in  America,  commu- 
nism does  not  Uirtve  on  the  sun-lit  prai- 
ries of  the  country  or  on  the  farms  but 
it  thrives  in  the  dark  alleys  of  the  cities. 
It  thrives  in  the  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation. Rome  l^  a  great  city  in  Italy, 
and  In  that  municipal  election  Instead  of 
increasing  their  strength,  the  Commu- 
nists barely  he!d  their  own  while  the 
strength  of  the  forces  opposing  the  Com- 
miToists  the  hardest  made  the  greatest 
gains.  So  we  see  there  a  clear-cut  in- 
dication that  with  new  hope  and  with 
a  new  chance  in  a  municipal  election  the 
people  of  Italy  cast  their  vobes  against 


communism.  Had  the  peasants  voted, 
the  conservative  sane -thinking  peasants 
and  farm  population,  wtio  are  always 
the  basis  of  good  citiaenship  in  any  coun- 
try, had  they  voted  in  that  election,  Italy 
would  have  thrown  out  the  Communists 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  did 
in  that  municipal  election. 

The  same  thing  happened  In  Prance. 
In  the  munix:ipal  elections,  if  you  please, 
de  Gaulle,  running  almost  solely  on  the 
theory  that  he  was  the  rallying  point 
against  communism,  made  one  of  the 
most  spectacvdar   percentage   gains   in 
French  history  from  the  standpoint  of 
any  political  party.     It  was  in  a  munici- 
pal election  and  it  is  an  indication  of  a 
slow-down,  an  indication  of  a  ctiance, 
fin.  indication  that  the  Communists  also 
have  their  difficulties  when  they  go  up 
against  situations  such  as  they  now  con- 
front In  Europe.  ^^ 
Communism  is  far  fnmi  stojiped  In    / 
Europe  but  its  made  rush  of  aggression    / 
has  been  slowed  down.     I  believe  it  can  I 
be  stopped.     I  believe  it  must  be  stopped   j 
short  of  war  and  short  of  its  complete   I 
conquest  of  Europe.  ^-■^^ 

You  can  add  to  this  evidence  the  n- ^ 
cent  election  in  Norway  and  the  recent 
election  in  Denmark.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  both  of  those  countries, 
communism  lost  ground.  In  my  book  you 
can  add  to  that  also  the  "tough  talk"  by 
Vishinsky  at  Lake  Success.  I  think  he  is 
talking  tough,  oecause  his  satellites  are 
beginning  to  be  suspicious  about  tbo  ful- 
fillment of  his  promises.  They  see  signs 
of  Soviet  weakness.  My  worry  about  the 
atomic  bomb  is  not  going  to  stem  from 
the  fact  that  in  a  theater  in  Moscow 
Moltrtov  says,  "We  have  got  it  Look  out 
for  us."  I  am  going  to  start  worrying 
when  they  quit  talking  abou',  it.  Whwi 
they  quit  whistling  in  the  dark  to  keep 
up  their  courage,  that  is  the  time  to  be 
disturbed.  The  Communists  are  having 
dlfBculties.  This  movement  which  has 
gone  on  so  terrifically  fa.st  has  reached  a 
point  where  I  think  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  something  to  help  bring  it  to  a 
.stop.  What  should  we  do? 
May  I  make  a  few  suggesiions  on  that? 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MxmBTl  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman's 
time  be  extended  another  60  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  BEiroral? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  assure  you  all  I  shall 
require  only  a  few  minutes  more.  In  the 
first  place,  to  answer  my  que.'^tion.  I  think 
that  now  we  have  an  opportunity — it  is 
no  certainty,  but  I  think  we  have  an  op- 
portunity now — of  containing  commu- 
nism to  its  present  conquests.  Those  are 
serious  enough.  My  heart  bleeds  for  un- 
happy Poland.  Hungary,  Finland,  and' 
Csechoslovakia,  but  there  Is  very  little 
immediate  chance  of  extricating  them 
without  war.  I  do  not  want  to  have  us 
go  to  war  with  Ru-'sia  to  liberate  any  of 
these  countries.  Much  though  I  sym- 
pathize with  them.  I  do  not  want  us  to 
be  forced  Into  a  war  with  Russia  even  to 
protect  our  own  national  security.  I 
want  that  security  safeguarded  and  per- 
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petuated  without  war.    I  want  to  avoid 
war,  so  I  would  like  to  contain  the  Com- 
munists to  at  least  their  present  con- 
quests.   I  think  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  that  if  America  acts  positively,  pru- 
dently, and  promptly  at  this  time.         _ 
If  in  addition  to  doing  that  we  will 
cleanse    Communists    completely    from 
places  o^  authority  in  America,  which  in 
my  opinion  is  equally  hnportant,  so  that 
we  know  that  here  at  home  we  are  being 
safeguarded  through  having  only  good 
Americans  in  positions  of  responsibility 
In  public  cflBce,  so  we  know  our  policies 
will  not  be  sabotaged  from  within,  and 
net  be  destroyed  because  of  the  insane 
desire  of  alien -minded  men  to  destroy 
the  country  which  we  all  hold  dear.    So 
if  we  contain  communism  abroad,  where 
it  is.  if  we  can  do  that,  and  if  we  clean.se 
Communists  out  of  positions  of  author- 
ity in  our  own  country,  which  we  can 
do.  then  we  may  be  able  tu  compel  the 
Communists  to  remain  at  peace  with  us, 
because  they  are  not  going  to  fight  at  a 
time  when  we  are  superior  in  strength. 
We  must  not  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  attain  that  superiority. 

If  we  can  compel  Communists  to  re- 
main at  peace  I  think  that  communism 
wi']  decay  of  its  present  iniquities,  intol- 
erances, and  ineflSciency  in  le.ss  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  satellite  coun- 
tries will  begin  getting  out,  people  will 
begin  setting  up  resistance  movements, 
the  disappointments  will  begin  to  pyra- 
mid; and  we  shall  find  that  because  of 
Its  incompetency  and  unholiness.  once 
contained  to  its  present  area,  commu- 
nism will  begin  to  collapse. 

I  think  communism  is  hke  a  man  on  a 
bicycle,  it  has  to  keep  moving  along  rap- 
idly to  maintain  momentum  and  keep 
control:  It  has  to  move  rapidly  and 
steadily  ahead  to  have  efficiency.  When 
you  slow  it  down  it  begins  to  wobble. 

My  thesis  Is  that  communism  today  is 
beginning  to  wobble  in  Europe  as  demon- 
strated by  the  elections,  as  demonstrated 
b:  its  present  activities,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  where  it  is  brought  out 
into  the  open  once  it  is  slowed  down  it^ 
begins  to  wobole.  When  you  stop  it,  like^ 
a  man  on  a  bicycle  it  falls  over;  and, 
like  a  man  on  a  bicycle,  it  cannot  back 
up  or  retreat  either  gracefully  or  effec- 
tively. -^ 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No;  I  must  decline  to 
yield  now  until  I  have  finished  my  state- 
ment; I  have  already  taken  longer  than 
anticipated. 

Communism  has  one  other  similarity 
to  a  man  on  a  bicycle  and  it  is  this:  If 
it  falls  over  at  a  time  when  it  is  moving 
slowly  or  standing  still  it  does  damage 
only  to  its  rider,  but  if  you  are  compelled 
to  stop  it.  like  a  man  on  a  bicycle  dash- 
ing downhill,  frequently  the  man  who 
does  the  stopping  gets  as  much  injury  as 
the  fellow  on  the  "bike."  I  believe  we 
should  think  about  that  as  we  look  at  the 
situation  now  and  whether  we  agree  that 
its  advance  has  been  reduced  to  a  slower 
movement  than  it  once  had  or  not,  we 
can  ail  agree  that  it  can  at  least  gain 
more  momentum  if  we  are  not  careful 
and  that  the  faster  it  moves  the  harder 
and  more  costly  it  is  to  stop. 


Unfortunately  W3  face  this  dilemma 
at  a  serious  time  in  American  history 
with  a  great  national  debt,  with  serious 
inflationary  spirals,  with  problems  of 
great  consequence  at  home;  and  so  we 
are  bound  to  make  our  dollars  wherever 
possible  do  double  duty  at  this  time  if 
we  make  them  available  for  aid  abroad, 
as  I  think  we  should  and  as  I  think  we 
must  if  we  are  going  to  prevent  a  re- 
surgence and  a  revival  of  a  great  new 
outward  movement  of  fast-step- 
ping, peace-threatening  communism  in 
Europe. 

I  think  we  should  look  to  these  expend- 
itures and  insist  that  if  they  are  spent 
that  they  must  help  to  develop  an  econ- 
omy overseas  which  will  form  a  sound 
basis  for  a  good,  stable,  pohtical  economy, 
which  must  result  if  they  are  going  to 
do  the  job  successfully.  In  the  second 
place  they  must  be  used  in  such  a  way  as 
to  support  political  stabiUty  in  areas 
where  instability  will  mean  hisecurity 
for  all  of  us.  In  the  third  place  they 
should  be  used  in  the  direction  of  getting 
dividends  in  good  will  and  peace  for  the 
world,  or  our  efforts  overseas  will  be 
futile  and  wasted. 

OCH    DOLLARS    MUST    DO    DOUBLE    DUTT 

I  have  six  suggestions  I  am  going  to 
list  without  discussing  in  detail  how  I 
think  perhaps  our  dollars  can  be  made 
!  to  do  this  double  duty.  I  think  we  should 
appioach  this  problem  as  realists  in  the 
Interest  of  American  self-interest  with 
a  tough-minded  attitude  to  see  what 
these  dollars  and  supplies  are  going  to 
do  in  this  very  perilous  world  before  ap- 
propriating them  or  releasing  them. 
Here  are  my  six  suggestions: 

First.  We  have  available  in  this  coun- 
try millions  of  tons  of  Liberty  ships  now 
idle  which  can  be  used  to  transport  sup- 
plies overseas  to  foreign  countries.  For- 
eign countries  have  the  men  to  pilot  the 
ships  and  the  capacity  to  use  them.  If 
we  lend  these  ships  to  foreign  countries 
without  cost,  it  means  that  an  American 
dollar  instead  of  producing  perhaps  60 
cents  or  70  cents  of  food  will  supply  a 
full  dollar's  worth  of  food  over  there.  It 
means  that  we  do  not  have  to  deduct  the 
^cost  of  shipping  overseas.  I  think  it  is 
better  to  lend  these  Liberty  ships  in 
peacetime  than  to  lend  warships  to  for- 
eigners in  time  of  war.  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  this  in  order  to  make  our  dollars  do 
double  duty.  The  ships  should  be  re- 
turned to  us  when  the  aid  program  is 
completed. 

Second.  We  should  insist  on  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  self-help  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  both  to  themselves  and  to 
their  neighbors,  to  help  themselves  and 
make  available  the  food  and  supplies 
which  are  there,  and  to  share  these  with 
their  neighbors  to  the  extent  they  can. 

Third.  We  should  give  some  thought  to 
local  currencies.  It  is  not  only  dollars 
with  which  you  can  buy  food.  Many  of 
the  countries  over  there  that  lack  dol- 
lars have  an  abundance  of  local  cur- 
rency. Some  of  our  supplies  and  some 
of  our  food  can  be  sold  for  local  currency. 
We  can  make  good  use  of  that  local  cur- 
rency as  Americans  spending  it  over  there 
for  purposes  which  will  help  restore  peace 
and  prosperity.  Let  us  not  think  in  terms 
of  "dollars  or  nothing."    There  are  "dol- 


lars or  nothing"  and  also  possible  pay- 
ments in  local  currency.  Some  of  ti»it 
local  cunency  we  can  spend  in  building 
an  adequate  information  program 
abroad. 

Fourth.  Every  state  over  there,  every 
country  except  Luxemburg,  owns  Its  own 
radio.  It  is  owned  by  the  government. 
Certainly  the  least  we  can  ask  them  in 
exchange  for  the  economic  aid  we  make 
available  to  them  ir^to  compensate  us 
with  time  on  their  radios,  at  the  best  spot 
on  the  dial,  so  that  we  can  broadcast  in 
their  own  language,  over  their  own  wave 
lengths,  and  over  their  own  radio  the  true 
story  about  American  aid  and  the  true 
story  about  American  ideals  and  the 
American  peace  program. 

Fifth.  If  we  send  money  and  suppliesT^ 
we   must    send    men    to    monitor    and 
chaperone  the  money  and  the  supplies, 
I   do   not  think   that   all   the   printing 
presses   In   America    can    manufacture 
money   fast   enough   to   buy   peace   In 
Europe  today.    But  I  do  think  that  the 
judicious    use    of    American    methods. 
American    leadership,    and    Ameiican 
counsel,  combined  with  American  sup- 
plies, has  better  than  a  fighting  chance  ' 
of    building    peace    for    the    world    In 
Europe  today.    I  think  we  should  keep 
that  in  mind.    We  cannot  simply  dump 
a  shipload  of  hamburger  sandwiches  at 
Le  Havre  and  expect  the  French  to  de- 
feat communism.    It  is  going  to  require 
something  a  little  more  comprehensive 
than  that. 

S  xth.  We  need  a  United  States  infor- 
mation program  abroad,  a  big  one,  big- 
ger than  any  of  us  realized  when  we  were 
•debating  that  matter  back  last  summer, 
one  which  carries  the  message  of  Amer- 
ica to  people  who  are  eagerly  seeking  It 
throughout  the  world  today. 

I  wonder  If  we  cannot  ask  ourselves 
some  searching  questions  as  we  approach 
these  economic-aid  problems,  especially 
the  longer  and  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, because  the  one  which  comes  up 
Involving  only  emergency  aid  will  be 
over  very  soon.  This  emergency  aid  pro- 
gram involves  a  short  period  of  time. 
But  certainly  in  considering  the  longer, 
larger  program,  if  not  before,  we  should 
apply  some  tests  to  determine  the  de- 
sirability and  efficacy  of  such  a  program. 

SEVIN  TESTS  TO  APPLY  TO  AW  AD)  PBOGRAK 

There  are  some  questions  I  would  like 
to  ask  and  have  answered  directly  if  we 
engage  in  a  program  of  extended  aid. 

First.  Is  It  in  America's  self  interest? 
Is  it  better  fcr  America  to  use  some  sup- 
plies and  some  money  in  helping  to  keep 
alive  the  forces  of  freedom  over  there 
now,  or  is  it  better  to  pull  out  and  come 
home  with  our  men  and  our  Interests 
and  wait  for  the  inevitable  to  happen 
here?  Is  it  In  our  national  interest? 
Can  vie  afford  it?  Are  we  cutting  the 
cloth  according  to  our  own  pattern? 

Here  is  the  second  question:  Is  it  ac- 
compimied  by  an  adequate  Information 
program?  Without  that  I  think  it  is  cer- 
tain to  fail  regardless  of  how  much  we 
send,  how  hard  we  try,  or  how  generously 
we  spend. 

Third.  How  much  use  is  being  made  of 
all  the  food  available  in  the  non-Com- 
munist areas?  We  have  a  big  American 
bread  basket  by  comparison,  but  other 
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countries  too  have  a  few  loaves  ol  Iwead 
tucked  away  under  the  shelves,  ^e  we 
making  the  maximum  use  of  all  the 
available  suppbes  In  the  noncummU' 
Qlstlc  world?  Are  other  free  co^intrlcs 
aiding  In  the  program?     ^ 

Fourth.  Is  the  program  flexlb  c  and 
adaptable  enough  to  meet  changi  ig  cir- 
cumsUnces?  Have  we  reposed  ts  ad- 
ministration In  men  or  hi  an  ag«  ncy  In 
whom  we  have  confidence  enoug  i  so  It 
can  have  the  flexibility  to  meet  thk  ever- 
changing  picture?  Or  are  we  retting 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  :lumsy 
boxer  who  telegraphs  his  blows  so  far 
In  advance  that  they  never  hare  any 
effectiveness? 

We  need  flexiWllty.  We  need  adapt- 
ability. I  do  not  think  we  shoul  I  com- 
mit ourselves  4  years  in  advance  or  5 
years  In  adancc  or  3  years  in  advance 
to  any  definite  program,  strung  out  so 
far  In  advance  that  the  Communis  ts  have 
ample  time  and  opportunity  in  w  ilcb  to 
figure  out  its  weaknesses  and  n  ap  out 
their  strategy  for  defeaUng  t.  We 
should  maintain  some  of  the  e  ements 
of  surprise  on  the  side  of  f reedc  m  in  a 
contest  of  this  type  instead  of  rol  ing  the 
whole  pattern  out  so  that  the  eye  of  man 
can  see  it  down  the  whole  conldor  of 
time. 

Fifth.  Does  it  provide  for  Ai  lerlcan 
counsel  and  leadership  to  go  wit  i  those 
suppUes  so  that  the  program  w  11  juro- 
duce  benefits  which  will  go  beyi  nd  the 
period  when  our  aid  continues  to  become 
available?  Unless  we  produce  tY  at  kind 
of  benefit  and  that  kind  of  gain  1  be  pro- 
gram cannot  succeed.  We  must  project 
the  benefits  beyond  the  time  «  hen  we 
are  able  to  provide  assistance.  :  t  is  go- 
ing to  require  American  coun>el  and 
American  leadership  and  Anerican 
methods  to  achieve  that. 

Sixth.  Does  it  contain  comnunlsm 
both  at  home  and  abroad?  Doe:  it  con- 
tain it  abroad  wherever  it  is  da  igerous. 
or  does  it  simply  deal  with  Isola  ed  cen- 
ters of  communism  in  specific  :  xeas  of 
attack,  leaving  loopholes  at  hone  and 
setting  up  a  three-sided  fence  abroad 
through  which  the  Red  rampa^ers  can 
run  without  obstruction  in  an  equally 
dangerous  and  devastating  di'ectlon? 
We  should  ask  ourselves  that  (  uesUon 
before  we  spend  the  people's  moi  ley  in  a 
program  of  such  magnitude.  Su  "ely  it  is 
clear  there  could  come  no  real  benefit 
from  resisting  communism  abroi  d  while 
appeasing  or  Ignoring  It  at  hom< . 

Finally,  the  seventh  question  [  would 
like  to  apply  as  the  test  to  any  ild  pro- 
gram is  this:  Does  it  include  concur- 
rently with  the  economic  appro  ich.  ef- 
forts on  our  pazt  in  the  United  Nations 
to  make  that  organization  a  \rorkable 
and  effective  Instrumentality  fo  peace? 
Do  we  concurrently  attack  the  >locking 
tactics  which  have  made  of  th(  United 
Nations  pretty  much  of  a  nam  i-calllng 
debating  club?  Do  we  conciUT'ntly  do 
something  so  that  gradually  th(  United 
Nations  themselves  as  an  organization 
can  assume  these  responsibilitlt  s  which 
we  are  now  being  asked  to  imder  ake  and 
underwrite?  I  think  that  is  a  fi  ir  ques- 
tion which  should  be  met  and  t  nswered 
In  these  uncertain  times. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  give  you  this  n  port  for 
whatever  awlstancc  tt  may  be  to  Cod- 
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gress  and  the  country  from  tlie  view- 
point of  one  Member  of  this  body  who 
spent  some  6  weeks  in  22  countries  of 
Europe  this  summer  looking  at  the  sit- 
uation and  studying  its  implications. 

The  task  ahead  of  us  is  neither  easy  nor 
pleasant.  These  are  prodigious  prob- 
lems. We  must  proceed  with  calm  de- 
liberation and  with  open  minds.  There 
are  no  easy  answers  and  no  sure  cures. 
In  all  humility  I  have  offered  some  spe- 
cific suggestions  and  detailed  recom- 
mendations for  your  consideration  with 
the  hope  they  will  stimulate  thinking, 
provoke  discussion,  and  perhaps  lead  to 
better  and  wiser  policies.  I  have  offered 
them  not  as  the  fiinal  answers  but  with 
the  desire  that  when  in  our  collective 
judgment  we  reach  the  final  answers 
they  will  preserve  our  peace,  project 
IH*osperity.  and  protect  the  cherished 
Institutions  of  freedom  and  liberty  which 
mean  so  much  to  all  of  us. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SCHWABK  of  Missouri) .  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  St.  QKHKiBl  is 
recognized  for  20  minut 

POREI 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  leaker,  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  and  a  matter  of  in- 
struction to  listen  to  the  recent  speech 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr, 
DiRKsxNl  and  again  today  to  listen  to 
the  very  full  and  very  complete  report  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MtTNDTl.  But,  after  hearing  this — and 
I  am  only  sorry  that  the  entire  Member- 
ship did  not  hear  both  reiDorts — it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ourselves  stimulated  by  all 
this,  must  give  careful  thought  and  try 
to  make  our  contribution,  however  small 
and  however  poor. 

Kr.«?t  of  all.  may  I  say  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  we  must  go  back  and  look 
upon  our  responsibilities,  and  they  are 
many.  We  must  look  at  the  facts  like 
adults,  and  then  we  must  bow  our  heads 
over  conditions  in  Europe  and  say  sin- 
cerely, "Mea  culpa." 

Yes,  Germany  is  indeed  the  industrial 
heart  of  Europe,  we  know  that.  Lenin 
knew  It.  The  world  knows  It.  If  the 
heart  is  diseased,  the  whole  continent 
is  dying  and  sick.  When  we  advocated 
and  carried  out  the  carving  of  Germany, 
when  we  put  all  the  food  portions  of 
Europe  under  the  Soviet  Union — and 
make  no  mistake,  we  did  that  as  much  as 
anybody  else;  we  did  it  under  the  In- 
famous Morgenthau  plan,  and  at  that 
time  we  laid  up  for  otu-selves  woes  be- 
yond r*'pair. 

Yes,  we  can  propose  now  that  they  get 
together  and  form  a  United  States  of 
western  Europe,  but  there  are  big  lis  in 
any  such  suggestion.  There  are  the 
hates,  there  are  the  rivalries  of  genera- 
tions, and  they  are  still  smoldering  in 
ruins.  But  even  If  we  do  accomplish  that, 
we  will  still  be  face  to  face  with  this  giant 
that  we  have  built  ourselves,  and  to  whom 
we  havie  given  the  bread  basket  of 
Europe.  That  is  why  we  indeed  have  to 
say.  "Mea  culpa" 

Then  we  are  told  that  all  we  have  to 
do  is  turn  aroimd  and  feed  all  these  peo- 
ple, "niat  is  some  of  the  old  optimistic 
American  boy  si^rit,  sajrlng,  "l^  pop  is 
so  all-fired  rich."    To  be  perfectly  frank. 


we  produce  only  12  percent  of  the  food 
of  the  world.  We  cannot  feed  the  world. 
Even  If  we  want  to  do  it.  it  is  not  a  pos- 
sible thing. 

No,  we  have  a  great  many  obstacles  In 
the  way  of  this  program.  So  what  can  we 
do?  What  can  we  try  to  do  because  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  all 
this. 

First  of  all.  we  can  try  to  form  a  bloc, 
a  United  SUtes  of  Western  Europe,  and 
In  order  to  do  that  we  must  insist  upon 
and  ask  these  people  to  pool  all  their 
resources,  military  and  economic,  and 
also  destroy  their  tariff  barriers.  That 
will  be  a  great  step  forward.  Then,  after 
feeding  the  hungry,  we  must  do  every- 
thing to  restore  solvency  and.  above  all. 
self-respect,  to  these  people.  These  are 
proud  people,  these  European  nations. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  objects  of  charity 
forever. 

The  saddest  thing  I  heard  In  the  speech 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  when 
he  quoted  the  remark  of  the  German 
workman  who  was  describing  his  living 
conditions  and  said  that  it  was  too  little 
to  live  on  and  too  much  to  die  on.  That 
is  the  epitome  of  despair,  and  that  Is  the 
cry  of  western  Europe  and  perhaps  of 
western  civilization. 

Our  work  has  to  be  undertaken  by  men 
outside  of  and  above  politics.  The  woes 
of  Europe  must  not  be  used  to  reelect 
this  or  any  other  administration  in  the 
United  States.  Some  outstanding  Amer- 
ican of  national  stature  should  be  sent 
to  Europe  as  administi  ator,  and  all  gov- 
ernment senri&^s  should  be  distributed  by 
world -acknowledged  American  agencies 
such  as  the  Quakers,  the  Salvation  Army, 
or  the  International  Red  Cross. 

It  is  significant  that  the  gentleman 
from  Dlinois  (Mr.  DiRKsml  told  us  that 
the  German  children  called  the  food  that 
is  given  them  by  America  "Hoover- 
speisen"— "Hoover  food."  They  do  not 
call  it  UNRRA  food.  They  do  not  give 
it  any  of  those  new  names.  Ah.  no,  be- 
cause thry  know  and  we  know  that  the 
name  of  Herbert  Hoover  is  associated 
in  everyone's  mind  all  over  the  world 
with  true  relief  and  with  true  charity, 
but  not  with  electioneering  and  not  with 
politics.    So  much  for  relief. 

What  about  a  solvent,  reasonably 
prosperous  western  Europe?  Because  It 
will  only  be  reasonably  prosperous  as 
long  as  the  iron  curtain  hangs  between 
Europe  and  its  natural  food  supply. 
Until  that  condition  Ig  changed.  Europe 
will  always  be  the  amputee  of  the  five 
continents.  She  can  only  be  reasonably 
prosperous  If  we  Insist  on  putting  her 
back  to  work,  and  if  we  supply  the  tools 
and  the  seed.  We  must  try  by  every 
means  to  make  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe  pool  their  resources  and  destroy 
ansrthing  that  stands  between  them  and 
imity  and  even  then  they  will  not  be 
strong  enough.  Then  why  should  not 
we  insist  that  they  take  the  fourteen  or 
eighteen  billion  dollars  worth  of  Ameri- 
can securities  held  by  foreign  naMonals 
In  these  United  States  and  have  their 
government  put  them  up  as  collateral 
against  future  loans  of  this  country? 
You  would  not  think  much  of  a  banker 
who,  when  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
stockholders  for  a  loan,  said.  TX)  not  give 
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me  any  collateral— pay  me  back  when 
you  are  able."  That  is  exactly  what  this 
country  of  ours  is  doing  today. 

Here  again  the  peoples  of  Europe  would 
be  batter  off  and  happier  if  they  could  be 
made  to  feel  that  tliey  are  assuming  their 
responsibilities  and  that  they  are  pulling 
their  own  weight  in  the  boat.  Last  and 
most  important,  let  us  try — all.  every  one 
of  us  here  with  all  the  strength  and  spir- 
itual fortitude  that  is  within  us— to  write 
a  just  peace.  Ah.  but  that  is  the  rub— 
we  are  facing  the  next  war.  What  is  a 
just  peace?  A  just  peace  is  a  peace  that 
dees  not  hold  in  itself  the  seeds'  of  the 
next  war.  Let  us  all  remember  that. 
We  must  have  a  just  peace  now.  By 
God's  help  and  only  with  God's  help  can 
we  have  it.  Then  let  us  remember  that 
eternal  truth,  that  great  verity,  in  all 
our  dealings  with  our  enemies,  past  and 
present,  at  home  and  abroad,  a  truth 
that  we  have  ignored  and  because  of 
which  the  whole  world  today  Is  .suffer- 
ing—that  "Vengeance  is  Mine."  saith  the 
Lord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

AID  TO  ITALY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  the  need  and  wisdom  of  aiding 
Italy  immediately.  As  we  talk  here  to- 
day, riots  and  strikes  are  now  ravaging 
the  Italian  Peninsula.  Today  the  press 
reports  violent  outbreaks  in  20  cities.  If 
Italy  is  to  be  saved,  we  must  act  imme- 
diately. If  we  do  not  act  immediately. 
Italy  may  soon  fall  before  the  onslaught 
of  the  Communist  minority. 

As  we  gather  here  in  a  special  session 
of  Congress  to  dc  what  we  can  to  meet 
the  aftermath  of  the  second  great  World 
War.  I  am  reminded  of  a  scene  which 
took  place  on  August  10  of  last  year  In 
the  Luxemburg  palace  at  the  plenary 
session  on  the  conference  of  Paris.  That 
was  the  day  on  which  Premier  Alclde  de 
Gasperi  spoke  for  Italy  and  the  Italian 
people. 

The  alms  of  the  Government  which  this 
distinguished  statesman  so  nobly  and 
ably  leads,  were  set  forth  in  glowing  lan- 
guage: 

I  lift  my  voice  m  ttie  representative  of  a 
new  republic  wUipfi  blends  the  humanity  of 
Mazzlni's  vision  with  the  universal  alms  of 
Christianity  and  the  international  hopes  of 
the  working  class,  a  republic  striving  toward 
that  lasting  and  constructive  peace  which  you 
arc  also  soeklnjj.  and  toward  that  cooperation  ' 
between  nations  which  it  is  your  taslt  to 
establish. 

The  delegates  listened  to  de  Gasperi  in 
silence.  When  he  finished  his  speech, 
the  greatest  of  the  conference,  there  was 
no  applause  but  only  the  same  cold 
silence.  Herbert  L.  Matthews,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  reports  the  rest  of  the 
scene: 

As  the  Italian  Premier  walked  slowly  and 
dcjertedly  up  the  main  aisle  to  the  l:cc!;  of 
the  auditorium  v;hcre  his  delegction  wcs  sit- 
ting Mr.  Byrnes  leaned  forward  as  Signor  Dc 
Gasperi  ippro.-ichcd.  smiled,  held  out  his 
hand,  and  shoot  Signer  De  Gasperi's  warmly. 
With  a  little  friendly  pat  on  the  back  of  the 
Italian's  hari<J  for  good  measure.  *  •  • 
Curiously  eucugh.  a  lew  minutes  later  Soviet 


Foreign  Minister  Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov 
walked  back  alonr;  the  same  central  aisle  to- 
ward where  the  10  Italians  v/ore  sitting.  Pre- 
mier De  Gacperi  seemed  to  think  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  also  was  going  to  shalie 
hands  and  he  sat  up  expectantly,  but  Mr. 
Molotov  went  by  stolidly  without  even  look- 
ing at  him. 

This  scene  is  indicative  of  the  problems 
we  face  in  this  special  session  of  Congress 
and  the  approach  we  must  take  In  solving 
them.  Premier  De  Gasperi  asked  for  the 
assistance  of  the  world  in  establishing  a 
democratic  government  In  Italy  and 
called  for  the  creation  of  "a  more  just,  a 
more  human  world."  He  met  with  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  delegates.  He  met 
with  cold  contempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister.  This  cold  con- 
tempt has  conv.inued  to  be  the  attitude 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  which  seeks 
to  destroy  the  freedoms  of  all  peoples 
everywhere.  This  is  the  challenge  which 
this  Congress  must  meet. 

Peace  will  not  be  found  in  the  unre- 
lenting bitterness  and  hostility  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites,  but  in 
mutual  understanding  and  good  will. 
The  only  gieat  hope  for  world  recovery 
and  peace  at  the  Paris  Conference  was 
the  handshake  of  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  the  Italian  Premier. 
In  that  moment  of  despair  the  one  hand 
of  friendship  extended  to  the  Italian 
people  was  the  hand  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Byrne.«  did  not  forget  the  words  of 
the  Potsdam  declaration: 

Italy  was  the  first  of  the  Axis  Powers  to 
break  with  Germany,  to  whose  defeat  she  had 
made  a  material  contribution. 

Mr.  Byrnes  did  not  forget  the  Italian 
contribution  to^the  Allied  victory.  He 
knew  that.  100,o6o  Italian  men  had  fallen 
in  resisting  Germany  and  that  the  Italian 
people  had  suffered  ruin  and  devastation 
from  the  bitter  war  that  raged  from  Sicily 
to  the  Po  Valley. 

Mr.  Byrnes'  action  symbolizes  the  ap- 
proach which  this  Congress  must  take  if 
we  are  to  meet  successfully  the  challenge 
of  Russian  aggression  and  Russian  dic- 
tatorship The  United  States  must  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  friendship  to  demo- 
cratic governments  everywhere.  To  the 
goal  of  a  peaceful  and  democratic  world 
we  must  pledge  our  material  resources  as 
we  so  recently  pledged  the  lives  of  our 
manhood. 

Today  I  speak  particularly  of  Italy,  for 
I  feel  that  Italy  stands  in  the  most  peril- 
ous position  of  any  country  in  Western 
Europe.  Italy,  along  with  Prance,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Russians  as  the  ini- 
tial battleground  in  the  Communist 
drive  to  capture  western  Europe. 

The  bittei  struggle  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Italy  is  now  reaching  the 
crucial  stage  Luigi  Longo  and  Eugenio 
Reale  attended  the  recent  conference  of 
Communist  Parties  setting  up  the  Com- 
inform,  which  is  apparently  the  succes- 
sor of  the  Communist  International.  A 
few  days  after  the  conference  Palmiro 
Togliatti,  leader  of  the  Italian  Commu- 
nist Party,  announced: 

A  great  new  battle  for  progressive  democ- 
racy is  about  to  begin. 

As  the  first  step  in  this  plan  Italy  is 
now  being  ravaged  by  Communist  stotm- 
troopers. 


What  are  Togliatti's  weapons  In  his 
battle  for  Italy?  His  weapons  are  hun- 
ger and  depression. 

HUNCER 

Italy  uses  8.000.000  tons  of  wheat  an- 
nually. Her  normal  production  is  6.- 
000.000  tons.  This  year,  with  an  Italian 
crop  of  only  4,500,000  tons,  the  situation 
is  appalling.  Unless  the  Italian  shortage 
of  3,500.000  tons  of  wheat  is  made  up  by 
imports  from  abroad,  Italy,  already  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  poverty  by  the  war's 
devastation,  will  starve. 

DEPRESSION 

The  key  to  a  j>eaceful.  democratic  Italy 
is  industrial  production.  Despite  the 
shortage  of  food,  Italy's  workers  already 
have  taken  real  strides  In  restoring  pro- 
duction. The  worth  of  the  ItaUan  effort 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  has  now 
achieved  an  industrial  production  which 
is  61  percent  of  her  1938  volume.  For  a 
continued  increase  in  production  and  to 
a\ert  depression  the  northern  industrial 
ci:ies  of  Milan.  Turin,  and  Bologna,  need 
coal.  Prior  to  the  war.  Italy  produced 
some  coal  from  the  Istrian  mines  but, 
with  the  award  of  Istria  to  Yugoslavia, 
these  mines  are  now  under  Yugoslavian 
control.  Most  of  her  coal,  however.  Italy 
received  from  Germany  and  England, 
paying  for  it  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Today,  Germany  and  England  them- 
selves face  a  coal  shortage.  If  Italy's  In- 
dustry Is  to  survive,  she  must  receive 
coal  from  the  United  States.      ■ 

Through  the  action  of  this  Congress 
we  can  wrest  Togliatti's  weapons  from  his 
hands.  We  can  help  the  Italian  people 
achieve  democracy  and  peace. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  asked  the 
Congress  to  grant  $227,000,000  in  interim 
aid  to  Italy.  Interim  aid  now  is  most  im- 
portant for  it  will  enable  Italy  to  take  a 
real  step  forward  in  the  solution  of  her 
problems. 

The  Italian  spirit,  too,  is  most  hearten- 
ing. Italy  has  offered  Prance  and  Eng- 
and  2.000,000  men  to  meet  their  man- 
power shortage.  To  Prance  and  Austria 
she  wishes  to  make  available  her  water- 
power  resources. 

The  outlook  for  Italy  will  be  hopeful 
If  we  give  her  funds  and  goods  now. 
With  food  to^  carry  the  Italian  people 
through  the  winter,  and  with  coal  to  keep 
her  factories  in  operation,  Italy  can  begin 
the  establishment  of  a  self-sustaining 
economy.  ' 

Italy  can  become  a  bastion  of  democ- 
racy in  Europe.  Italy  must  receive  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States. 

I  most  strongly  endorse  Secretary 
Marshall's  request  for  aid  to  Italy. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan-   • 
imous  consent  that  on  Friday  next,  after 
the  disposition  of  business  on  the  Speak- 
er's de.«:k  and  the  conclusion  of  special  ' 
orders  heretofore  entered.  I  may  address 
the  House  for  35  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Tuesday  next, 
after  the  disposition  of  business  on  the 
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Speaker's  desk  and  the  conclusion  of  spe- 
cial orders  heretofore  entered.  I  ma|  ad- 
dress the  House  for  15  minutes 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Unove 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord  ngly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.  m. ) .  t  nder 
Its  prr'vious  order,  the  House  adjoi^med 
uatil^Monday.  November  24.  1947. 
9'clock  noon. 


Lt   12 


KxaumivE  coMMumcATioMS.  Ere 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV. 
tlve  communications  were  taken 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  a; 
lows: 

1118.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer 
•ral  of  tbe  United  SUtas.  transmitting 
port  on  tbe  audit  of  Reconstruction  Pi 
Corporation   and   affiliated   con^oratloi  s 
th«  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1945  (H 
No.  4S9):  to  the  Committee  on  Expend  I 
In  the  Executive  Departments  and 
to  be  printed. 

1117.  A  letter  from  the  ArchlTlst 
United  States,  transmitting  lists  or 
ulcs  covering  records  propoaed  for  < 
by  various  GovcnMMnt  acencies;  to  the 
mlttee  oo  House  Administration. 

1118.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney 
a  report  reciting  facts 

,  of  law  in  the  eases  o 

whose  deportation  has 

for  'more  than  6  months. 

with  a  statement  of  tbe  reason  foi 
suspension:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
clary 

1119.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre 
the  Navy.,  transmitting  a  report  showlhg 
eoMi  «■  of  June  30.  1»47.  of  land  or  ij 
iB  land  acquired  by  tbe  Navy:  to  th« 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

1120.  A  communication  from  the 
of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  Fi 
port  to  Cooyeas  on  Assistance  to  ~ 
Turkey,  for  the  period  ended  ~ 
1947  (H.  Doc.  No  440) :  to  the  Commlltee 
Porelgn   Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
with  Ulustratlona. 


been 


Greece 
Septem  )er 


RSPORTS   OP    COMBfllTKES    ON    FfUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  repirts  of 
c6mmittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  andjeference  to  the  ttfoper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.    HOPFMAN:  Committee    od 
tuies  in  tile  Executive  Departments. 
4400.    A  blU  to  amend  tbe  act  of  July 
ao  as  to  authorize  the  Comm'sslon  on 
■itton  of  tbe  Executive  Branch  of  t 
•rnment  to  procure  tbe  temporary 
mlttent  servtoes  at  esperta  or 
eigaBliatlons  thereof,   with  an 
(BqiCKo.  1127).     Referred  to  the 
Of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  tbe  State  of  the 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEBS  OW   PRIVATE 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITI,  repbrts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  th(  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  jproper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


PELLOWS:  Committee  on 
H.  B.  387.    A  bin  for  tbe 
Bayato  Baixis  Oaawa;  without 
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(Rept.  No.  1116).    Referred  to  the  Cooimittee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  PELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  560.  A  bill  to  record  the  lawful 
admission  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  of  Wllhemlna  Piper  Enz: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1117).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House. 
Mr.  BELLOWS:  Committee  <m  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  880  A  biU  for  the  fcUef  of 
Mrs.  Keum  Nyu  Park;  with  an  amandment 
(Rept.  No.  1118) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  fELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  1139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Glsela  Perl  (Krausz):  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1 119 ) .  Referred  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wbole  House. 

Mr  PELLOWS:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  1298.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Anastasios  Panage  loannatos  (known  as 
Anastasios  Panage  lonnetos  or  Tom  Panage 
Yanatos)^  without  amendment  (Bept.  No. 
1120).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  23C3.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Mitsu  M.  Kcbayasbi.  who  is  tbe  wile  of  Ed- 
ward T.  Kobayasbl.  a  citizen  of  tbe  United 
States:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1121). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  PELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  2218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Lawrence  Edgar  Edwards:  with  amendments 
( Rept.  No.  1 122 )  Referred  to  tbe  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  2250.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of 
Mrs.  Daisy  A.  T.  Jaegers;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1123) .  "Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  2250.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
August  Dane  Tetuaearo;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1124) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  House. 

Btr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R  3061.  A  blli  for  the  relief  of 
Victor  C.  Kamlnskl  (also  known  as  Victor 
Kaminskl):  with  an  amendment  (Bept.  No. 
1125).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Wbole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  32G3.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Tech.  Sgt.  Tsuyoshi  Matsumoto:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1126).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Housei 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  PJSOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GOFP- 

H.  R.  4527.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  safety  of  the 
United  States,  to  authorize  tbe  coostruction 
of  certain  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

H.  R  4528.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation  and  enforcement  of  provisions  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ana  article  55  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  assure 
the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  other  persons  within  the  several 
States  from  mob  violence  and  lynching,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MTT.T.gn  of  Connectlctit: 

H.  R.  4529.  A  bill  relating  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  permanent  housing  acquired  or  con- 
structed by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  POTTS: 

H.R.4530.  A  bill  to  i»roTlde  free  postage 
for  gift  packages  of  food  and  clothing  mailed 


to  certain  foreign  countrleB;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  WELCH: 
H.  R.  4531.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Prancteco;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUCK: 
H.  R.  4532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  with  reference  to  deductions  to  be 
made  from  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
benefit  payments;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.  R.  4533.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  with  reference  to  the  time  in  which 
claims  for  lump-sum  death  payments  may 
be  filed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KNUTSON: 
H.  R  4634.  A  bUl  for  expenditure  of  funds 
for  cooperation  with  Independent  school  dis- 
trict No.  3.  Cass  County.  Minn.,  at  Cass  Lake, 
Minn.,  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
at  Cass  Lake,  Minn.,  of  public-school  facili- 
ties to  be  avaUable  to  Indian  children  in  the 
district;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
By  Mr    POTTER: 
H.  R.  4535   A    bill    to   amend    the   Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  of  1948  so  as  to  permit  cer- 
tain payments  to  be  made  to  the  estates  of 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  WIGGLEBWORTH : 
H.  R.  4536.  A  bill  to  grant  certain  veterans' 
preference  benefits  to  certain  persons  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces  of  nations  allied 
with  the  United  States  In  World  War  II:  to 
the    Committee    on    Poet    Office    and    Civil 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCL06S: 

H.  R.  4537.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
payments  to  States  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions as  compensation  for  loss  of  revenues 
occp.sloned  by  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty by  the  United  States  for  military  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  un  Public  Lands. 
By  Mr.  SUNDSTROM: 

H.  Res  360.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
paymen'  of  salaries  of  pages.  Doorkeeper's  de- 
partment, from  November  12  to  December 
31.  1947.  inclusive;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois: 

H.  Res.  361.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  two  of  the  membership 
of  the  House  to  consult  personally  with  the 
head  of  the  Russian  Government:  to  th« 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  362.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Speaker  and  minority  leader  of  the  House  to 
consu't  personally  with  Premier  Joseph  Sta- 
lin; to  the  Committee  on  Rul'.s. 


PRIVATE   BELLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
H.  R.  4538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Bank 
of  Kodiak.  Kcdiak.  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  4539.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Picco.  of  Kimshan  Cove.  Alaska;  to  the  Com- 
mltt^  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas: 
H.  P..  4540.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Sae  Sun 
Kim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah: 
H.  R.  4541.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  F. 
Cannon,  Jackson  Jones,  and  tbe  estate  of 
John  Halstadt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana: 
H.  R.  4542.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Battle  Truax;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KING: 
H.  R.  4543.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (Jg) 
Svend  J.  Skou;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  • 
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By  Mr.  LATHAM: 
H.R.4544.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
W.  Macrae;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.4545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  tbe  Gen- 
ernl  Engineering  &  Dry  Dock  Corp.,  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    WALTER: 
H.  R.  4546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Francesco  Fasolo;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

795.  By  Mr  GRAHAM:  Petition  of  27  resi- 
dents of  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  opposing  the 
world  calender  bill.  H.  R.  1346;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  foreign  Affairs. 

796.  By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin:  Petition 
of  residents  of  Racine.  Wis.,  urging  passage 
of  the  StrattoB  bill.  H.  R.  2910;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

797.  Also,  resolution  adopted  by  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Engineers  Last  Man's 
Club,  a  World  War  1  veterans"  association,  at 
Its  annual  meeting  on  November  8,  1947.  at 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  urging  Congress  to  pass  leg- 
islation granting  pensions  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I  similar  to  those  granted  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish -American  War:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

798.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Townsend  Club  of  Greater  Tampa. 
Tampa,  Pla..  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  sisning  of 
Discharge  Petition  No.  7.  endorsement  of  the 
Townsend  plan.  B.  R.  16;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

799.  Also,  petition  of  H.  C.  Curtis,  secre- 
tary. West  Palm  Be.^.ch  Townsend  Club.  Na 
1,  West  Palm  Beach.  Pla..  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R.  16; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mteans. 

8C0  Also.  petlUon  of  H.  C.  Curtis,  secretary. 
West  Palm  Beach  Tuwnsend  Club,  No.  1.  pe- 
titioning consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  signing  of  Discharge  Peti- 
tion No.  7  relative  to  Townsend  plan;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

831.  Also,  petition  of  H.  J.  Gramllcb.  Win- 
ter Garden,  Fla  ,  and  others,  petitioning  con- 
sideration or  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan.  H.  R. 
16;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Monday,  November  24,  1047 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Peter  Marshall, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  and  our  God,  give 
us  the  faith  to  believe  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  righteousness,  no  matter  how 
darlc  and  uncertain  are  the  skies  of 
today. 

We  pray  for  the  bifocals  of  faith— that 
see  the  despair  and  the  need  of  the  hour, 
but  also  see.  further  on,  the  patience  of 
our  God  working  out  His  plan  in  the 
world  He  has  made. 

So  help  Thy  servants  to  Interpret  for 
our  time  the  meaning  of  the  motto  in- 
scribed on  our  coins. 

Make  our  failh  honest  by  helping  us 
this  day  to  do  one  thing  because  Thou 
hast  said.  'Do  it,"  or  to  abstain  because 
Thou  hast  said,  "Thou  shalt  not." 


How  can  we  say  we  believe  in  Thee,  or 
even  want  to  believe  in  Thee,  when  we 
do  not  anything  Thou  dost  tell  us? 

May  our  faith  be  seen  in  our  works. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  White.  i»nd  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
November  20.  1947,  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

DEATH  OP  FORMER  SENATOR 
JAMES  J   DAVIS 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
James  John  Davis,  a  Member  of  this  body 
for  14  years,  who  served  also  as  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  the  Cabinets  of  three  Presi- 
dents, passed  away  at  the  Washington 
Sanitarium  Saturday,  November  22,  after 
an  illness  of  more  than  a  year. 

James  J.  Davis  was  a  distinguished 
Pennsylvania!!.  He  was  a  statesman  of 
exceptional  ability,  whose  paramount 
concern  was  to  serve  his  country  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 

His  long  and  honorable  career  exempli- 
fies the  spirit  of  Amarican  progress  and 
points  with  emphasis  to  the  vast  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  our  great  country  to 
these  who  dedicate  their  lives,  as  Jim 
Davis  did.  to  public  service  and  humani- 
tarian causes. 

Jamies  J.  Davis  rose  to  eminence  in  our 
Nation's  affairs,  but  he  never  lost  the 
common  touch,  which  had  its  origin  in 
his  humble  beginnings.  He  was  one  of 
that  vast  army  of  Americans  of  foreign 
birth  whose  parents  left  their  homes 
overseas  to  find  a  better  way  of  life  in 
America  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Born  in  South  Wales,  he  worked  as  a 
boy  in  the  steel  mills  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania while  preparing  himself  for  a  life 
of  usefulness. 

He  won  recognition  as  wise  counselor 
and  vigorous  leader  of  organized  labor. 

A  keen  student  of  economic  condi- 
tions, he  became  an  authority  in  that 
field.  Although  his  formal  education  wks 
limited,  his  achievements  won  for  him 
honorary  degrees  from  many  of  our  great 
colleges  and  universities. 

In  1921  President  Harding  named  him 
Secretary  of  Labor.  He  was  continued  in 
that  office  under  President  Coolidge.  and 
was  reappointed  by  President  Hoover. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  achievement— the 
one  closest  to  his  heart — grew  out  of  his 
love  for  children  and  the  memories  of 
his  own  childhood. 

No  man  could  have  a  finer  monument 
than  Mooseheart.  the  City  of  Childhood, 
home  and  school  for  orphans,  which  he 
founded  in  1913,  as  director  general  of 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 

His  philosophy  of  love  and  kindness  to 
children  less  fortunate  than  his  own  was 
expressed  in  his  own  words,  as  follows: 

No  man  ever  stands  so  straight  or  so  tall 
as  when  he  stoops  to  lift  up  a  little  child. 


I  know  that  I  express  the  sentiment  of 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of  James 
J.  Davis. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  and  request  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  170)  was  read, 
considered  by  imanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  extreme  regret  the  an- 
noimcement  of  tbe  death  of  Hon.  James  J. 
Davis,  for  14  years  a  Senator  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  nearly  10  years. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  together  with  a  tran- 
script of  remarks  made  in  the  Senate  In 
praise  of  bis  distinguished  service  to  tbe 
Nation. 

Mr.  MYERS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  has  already  heard 
with  deep  sorrow  and  profound  regret 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  for- 
mer Senator  James  J.  Davis,  the  Welsh 
Immigrant  boy,  the  Iron  worker,  who  be- 
came the  first  American  to  serve  as  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  the  Cabinets  of  three 
Presidents,  and  who  won  election  three 
times  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  died  early  Saturday  morning  at  the 
Washington  Sanitarium,  Takoma  Park, 
Md.,  where  he  had  been  seriously  ill  since 
Septeniber. 

Senator  Davis.  "Puddler  Jim,"  as  he 
was  affectionately  known  throughout  his 
political  life,  lived  the  story  of  America 
in  his  own  life.  Bom  in  Tredegar,  South 
Wales,  October  27,  1873.  he  came  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1881  with  his  mother 
and  her  five  other  children  to  Join  the 
father  who  'lad  migrated  here  to  the 
promised  Jand  of  opportunity  the  year 
before.  Mr.  President.  Jim  Davis  did 
find  opportunity  in  America,  aad  he  rose 
to  the  highest  elective  office  for  which  he 
was  eligible— a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  The  honors  which  came  to  him 
in  his  lifetime  were  honors  which  Amer- 
ica as  a  land  of  opportunity  did  not  hand 
to  him  on  any  silver  platter,  but.  rather, 
gave  him  the  chance  to  earn,  and  earn 
them  he  did. 

Mr.  Presidrtit,  I,  who  found  him  a 
vigorous  antagonist  in  the  political  bat- 
tles of  Pennsylvania,  can  say  with  all 
sincerity  that  I  found  Jim  Davis  to  be 
an  American  of  whom  all  of  us  in  Penn- 
sylvania can  be  proud. 

Despite  the  defection  of  organized 
labor  generally  from  his  political  party 
when  he  was  in  the  Senate.  Jim  Davis 
always  managed  to  retain  the  personal 
following  of  large  elements  of  labor,  both 
organized  and  imorganized.  because  they 
recognized  in  him  a  man  who  had  shared 
their  experience  in  manual  labor,  in 
industrial  exploitation  of  years  gone  by, 
in  hardship  an^*  hard  v/ork.  I  do  not 
think  Jim  Davis  ever  let  them  down. 
His  name  Is  recorded  on  legislation,  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  was  an  early 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  see  to  it  that  those  who  pr(^ 
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from  business  placed  by  the  Gover  iment 
must  maintain  enlightened  condit  ons  of 
wortf  for  their  employees. 

To  the  fraternal  organlzatlo  as  of 
America.  Senator  Davis'  namt  was 
synonymous  wHh  the  Loyal  One'-  of 
Moose,  an  organization  which  he  -' 
early  to  hfe,  and  which  he  soon 
h»  ad  a--  director  general,  a  posit  on  he 
held  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  President,  he  earned  for 
the  -espect.  the  admiration,  the 
and  the  affection  of  aU  Pennsylv 


loined 
lose  to 


Mmself 
e  3teem. 
i  ulans. 
Ilis  official  Wography  lists  nuiierous 
honors  which  came  to  him  during  a  long 
career  of  public  service.  I  a5k  mani- 
mcu3  consent  that  that  biograph^  may 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ss  y  that 
his  story  is.  in  truth,  the  st^ry  of 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  natter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  prii^ted  In 
the  Record,  as  follows 
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Wales. 
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James  John  Davis.  Republican 
burgh,  was  born  In  Tredegar,  aouth 
October    27,    1873;    his    father    mi" 
Pittsburgh  In  August  1680.  bis 
their   six   children     oUowlng   him 
1881 ;  later  moved  to  Sliaron 
He  schools  and  Sharon  Business  CoU^ge 
received  honorsiry  decree  of  doctor 
from  Bucltnell  University.  Pennsylvajila 
Itary    Academy.    Onivcrslty    of 
Drake  University.  Muhlenberg 
8t.  Buiuiventure's  Seminary  and 
the  age  of  12  began  working  and 
trade  as  a  puddier  in  the  iron  and 
at  Sharon:  worked  in  the  iron  and  at 
at    Pittsburgh    and    Birmingham 
later  m  the  steel  and  tlnplate  mills  at 
Ind.:  joined  the  Amalgamated 
Iron.  SUel.  and  Tin  Woikers  of 
elected  to  /arloua  oiBces  therein 
a  mtmber  in  good  standing;  elected 
of  Bwood  m  May  1898;   elected 
y*ji^w--tT»    County.    Ind..   In    Novembftr 
Joined  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  in 
1907  became  director  general  of  the 
still  holds  that  offlct.  chairman  1 
Reile:  Commission,  visiting  eorly  In 
military  camps  of  the  United  State  i 
BiitatB.  sad  Canada,  and  the  Americ  m 
tah.  Belgian.  French,  and  lUdian  wa 
immediately  after  the  armistice  vat 
went  with  the  troops  into  Germany 
the   battleQeids  of  Belgium.  Germ; 
tbat  part  of  Prance  which  had  beer 
•SBBlon  of  the  Central  Powers,  after 
ment  as  Secretary  of  Labor  m:ide 
to  Europe  and  one  to  South  America 
InMBigratlon  problems  and  ecenom: 
tioos:  married  Jean  Bodenbaugh. 
-  osaeed).  and  has  five  children— Jam  >s 
Jane  |ff«<^>»t*>^  Jean  Allys,  Joan  a  op 
a  member  at  the  Chevy  Chase  Club 
ington.  D.  C:  is  also  a  mt  mber  of  th 
(thlrty-thlrt'  degree).  Mystic  Shrine. 
Odd  Fellows.  Knights  of  Pythias.  Eia  i 
Pmeeters.  Protected  Home  Circle.  K.  i 
the  Coldeh  Eagle.  Woodmen  of  th : 
Maccabees;  hooorary  member.  Del' a 
PhU  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  i 
War  Veterans;  appointed  by  President 
Ing  and  XxxA  oath  of  ofBce  as  Sec 
Labor  March  5.  lQ2l:  continued  th 
the  administration  of  President  Coo 
reappointed   by  President  Hoover 
1900;  while  Secretary  of  Labor  was 
Fiederal    Board    for    Vocational 
ntmber  of  the  United  Sutes  Coim({ll 
tloaal  Defense  and  of  the 
"^  stltutlon:   elected  to  the  Senate 
4.  1930;  resigned  as  Secretary  cf 
oember  3.  1980.  and  on  same  day 
oath  of  oMee  as  Senator;   reeticteb^ 
Senate  November  8.  1922;   reelecte( 
ber  8.  1933;  his  term  expired  Januai  y 
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THE  LATB  REPRESENTATIVB  OIPFOHD. 
OF  MASSACHU8BTTS 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week,  the  Senate  adopted  a 
resolution  regarding  the  death  of  Repre- 
sentativt  Gifford.  of  Massachusetts. 
The  resolution  was  submitted  by  my  col- 
league the  junior  S-nator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  LoDGil.  I  join  with  ev- 
erything my  colleague  said  concerning 
Mr.  Gifford,  a  man  whom  I  had  known 
for  a  great  many  years,  whose  courage 
and  integrity  in  public  service  were 
unquestioned. 

MBETINO   OP   COMMITTEB   ON    BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
may  sit  the  reoaainder  of  the  day,  after 
2:30  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  order  is  made. 

MEETING    OP    COMMITTEB   ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  may  be 
excused  from  attendance  on  the  Senate 
In  order  that  the  committee  may  resume 
its  session  at  2:30  o'clock  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  order  is  made. 

MEETING    OP    SENATE    SMALL    BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  If  the  Senate 
continues  in  session  lattf  than  2  o'clock 
p.  m.  today,  the  Specif!  Committee  to 
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Study  Problems  of  American  Small  Busi- 
ness may  be  permitted  to  hold  a  hearing 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session  this  after- 
noon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  consent  is  granted. 

REPORT  OP  ALIEN  PROPERTY 
CUSTODIAN  (H.  DOC.  NO.  465) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read.  and.  witli  the  accompanying  report, 
referrec  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(For  President's  message,  see  today's 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  p.  10769. ) 

REPORT  ON  FOREIGN   RELIEF  PROGRAM 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  466) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
port, referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Jlelations. 

(For  President's  message,  see  today's 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  p.  10768.) 

BXKCUTTVE    COMMUNICATIONS.    ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

ExsMFnoir  or  Post  Omc«  Depastmsnt  Fbom 
Pbovisicns  or  ths  FsosaAL  REcisisa  Act  and 
AoMiNisraATivK  Fbocxduu  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 


lation to  exempt  the  Post  OQce  Department 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Register 
Act.  as  amended,  and  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  CoEomlttee  on 
ClvU  Service. 
Donations  bt  Navt  Eepastt-ttnt  to  Nonfrostt 

lN5TTnmON3   MiU  CBGANIZATI0N«« 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  erf 
Institutions  and  organizations,  all  nonprofit 
and  eligible,  which  have  requested  donations 
from  the  Navy  Department;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

Laws  Enacted  by  Municipal  Counchs  or  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John  and  St  Croix,  V.  I. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies 
of  laws  enacted  by  the  Municipal  Councils  of 
St.  Thomas  and  St  John  and  St.  Croix,  V.  L 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands. 

Report  on  Payment  o»  Federal  Tobt  Claimb 
BY  Vetehans'  Administ«.*tion 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  the  tort  claims  paid 
by  that  Administration  for  the  period  Augiist 
2.  1946,  to  June  30, 1947  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  commis- 
sioners of  the  city  of  Stuart.  Martin  County, 
Fla.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  provide  suflBclent  funds  to  give  proper 
water  control  to  the  entire  area  adjacent  to 
the  Kissimmee,  River  and  Lake  Okeechobee. 
Including  the  southern  end  of  the  mainland 
of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  As- 
■ociation  of  Sute  Highway  Ofllctals.  New 
York  City.  N.  Y..  favoring  the  appropriation 
of  sufficient  funds  authorized  for  forest  high- 
ways provided  In  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1944;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  Ofllclals,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y.,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
8500.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1949, 
1953.  and  1951  for  Federal-aid  highway  conA 
suuction  so  that  the  orderly  continuation  S 
of  the  highway  program  cun  advance  unln-  '^ 
terruptedly  and  expeditiously;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  sixty-second 
convention  of  the  Connecticut  Federation  of 
Labor  at  Stamicrd.  Conn.,  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  restore  price  con- 
trols; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ctirrency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  James  J.  Sextion 
Post.  No.  224.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  Aberdeen.  Wash.,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  restore  price 
controls;'  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tennessee 
State  (CIO)  Political  Action  Committee,  of 
NoshvUle.  Tenn.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  restore  price  controls:  to  the 
Committe<>  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Delta  Council 
of  StoneviUe,  Miss.,  supporting  the  work  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  of  the 
Hou.«:e  of  Representatives  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  relating  to  commu- 
nism: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Continuations  Committee  of  the 
California   Legislative   Conference,    favoring 


the  enactment  of  House  bill  46.  to  abolish 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  delegates  of 
tte  Arizona  Education  Association,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  adeqyate  assistance  for  the  needy, 
education  for  the  children,  and  health  care 
for  the  sick  and  crippled;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  CAPPER: 

A  petitioii  signed  by  123  members  of  the 
Hebron  Mennonlte  Church,  Buhler,  Blans., 
remonstrating  against  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation providing  peacetime  military  train- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

REPORT  FILED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  the  20th  instant, 

Mr.  VANDENBERG,  on  November  21, 
1947,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  reported  favorably  without 
amendment  the  bill  (S.  1774)  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  national  interest, 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  supplies  to  certain  European 
countries  on  an  emergency  ba^s.  and 
submitted  a  report  iNo.  771)  thereon. 

TEMPORARY    EMPLOYMENT    OF    SENATE 
PAGES 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, I  report  favorably,  without  amend- 
ment. Senate  Resolution  165,  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
BusHFiELDl  on  November  20.  1947,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  165)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  here- 
by is  authorized  to  employ  21  pages  for  duty 
In  the  Senate  Chamber  to  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  from  Novem- 
ber 13  to  December  31,  1947,  at  the  basic  rate 
of  $1,800  per  annum. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous;  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  1775    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  Stanley 
Long;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LANGER: 
S.  1776.  A  bUl  to  provide  free  p>ostage  for 
gift  packages  of  food  and  clothing  mailed  to 
Germany  or  Japan;    to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES: 
S.  1777.  A  bill  to  equalize  certain  inequali- 
ties between  community-  and  non-commu- 
nity-property  Interests  existing   In   present 
Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  statutes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah: 
S.  1778.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  F.  Can- 
non, Jackson  Jones,  and  the  estate  of  John 
Halstadt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Peppis)  : 
8. 1779.  A|  bill   to  repeal   the   prohibition 
against  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office 


of  district  Judtrtor  the  northern  and  south- 
em  districts  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(Mr.  BUTLER  totroduced  Senate  bill  1780, 
to  provide  temporary  pensions  for  veterans 
sufrwing  total  dlsabUity  not  the  result  of 
service,  without  regard  to  the  permanence  of 
such  disability,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  appears  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
S.  1781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Howard  A. 
Y^ger:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1782.  A  bill  to  provide  for  selection  of 
superintendents  of  national  cemeteries  from 
meritorious  and  trustworthy  male  members 
of  the  armed  forces  who  have  been  disabled 
in  line  of  duty  for  active  field  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

S.  1783  A  bill  to  provide  for  retention  In 
the  service  of  certain  disabled  Army  person- 
nel, and  for  other  piirposes; 

S.  1784.  A  bill  relating  to  the  pay  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1785.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  provide  salvage  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1786.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  crediting  of 
moneys  received  from  the  disposition  of  serv- 
iceable supplies,  materials,  and  equipment  of 
the  Navy  Department,  to  the  applicable  cur- 
rent Navy  Department  appropriation; 

S.  1787.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposition 
of  certain  lost  or  abandoned  personal  prop- 
erty coming  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1788.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1  of  Public 
Law  604   (79th  Cong); 

S.  1789.  A  bill  to  amend  that  part  of  the 
act  of  June  24, 1910  (36  Stat.  619) .  as  amended 
(34  U.  S.  C.  542),  relating  to  disposition  of 
profits  from  sales  of  ships'  stores; 

S.  1790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  to  credit  certain  service  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  Public  Health  Service  prior  to 
reaching  18  years  of  age  for  the  purfxtse  of 
computing  longevity  pay,  or  for  other  pay 
purposes,"  approved  March  6,  1946; 

S.  1791.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  lands  at 
Camp  Phillips,  Karis.,  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment; 

S.  1792.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  July  24, 
1941  (55  Stat.  605) ,  as  amended,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  adjustment  of  retired  pay 
for  certain  naval  officers: 

S.  1793.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  accept  donations  of  land  and 
improvements  for  N?ival  Reserve  training  pur- 
poses and  to  purchase  certain  lands  and  im- 
provements for  such  purposes; 

S.  1794.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Houston 
Council,  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 
to  construct  a  reflecting  pool  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Hospital,  Houston,  Tex.; 

S.  1795.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  1  of  the  act 
of  AprU  20,  1874,  prescribing  regulations  gov- 
erning inquiries  to  be  made  in  connection 
with  disbursements  made  by  disbursing  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  (18  Stat.  33;  10  U.  S.  C 
174); 

S.  1796.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  frigate  Constellation  and  to  au- 
thorize the  disposition  of  certain  replaced 
parts  of  such  vessel  as  souvenirs,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1797.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  advance- 
ment of  certain  lieutenants  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  Navy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1798.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  unclaimed  personal  effects  of  naval 
personnel; 

S.  1799.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  June  3, 
1916,  as  amended,  to  make  it  applicable  to 
the  Canal  Zone.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands: 

S.  1800.  A  bUI  relating  to  the  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  crypt  and  window  spaces  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  chapel; 


S.  1801.  A  bUl  to  authorize  attendance  of 
civilians  at  schools  conducted  by  the  De- 
partmente  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
and  Joint-Service  schools,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.  1802.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  the  unknown 
American  who  lost  his  life  while  serving  over- 
seas in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Second  World  War;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1803.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dlomedes 
Caravias;  and 

S.  1804.  A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Richard 
Grunberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

TEMPORARY  PENSIONS  FOR  CERTAIN 
VETERANS 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  1  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  temporary  pensions  for  veterans 
suffering  total  disabilitiy  not  the  result 
of  service,  without  regard  to  the  perma- 
nence of  such  disability,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill,  together 
with  a  short  explanatoiy  statement  by 
me  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1780)  to  provide  tempo- 
rary pensions  for  veterans  suffering  total 
disability  not  the  result  of  service,  with- 
out regard  to  the  permanence  of  such 
disability,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bxttler.  was  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  part  HI,  Veterans 
Regtilatlon  numbered  1  (a),  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'TV.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  any  person  who  shall  have  per- 
formed active  military  or  naval  service  which 
would  render  him  eligible,  if  permanently 
and  totally  disabled,  to  receive  a  pension  un- 
der paragraph  I  of  this  part,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  pension  for  temporary 
total  dlsabUity  not  the  result  of  his  miscon- 
duct and  which  is  not  shown  to  have  been 
incurred  In  any  period  of  mUitary  or  naval 
service. 

"(b)  No  pension  shall  be  payable  under 
this  paragraph  for  temporary  disability  leas 
than  total.  A  temporary  total  disability 
shall  be  taken  to  exist  when  there  Is  present 
any  Impairment  of  mind  or  body  which  shall 
Nhave  rendered  such  person  incapable,  for  a 
period  of  6  months  or  longer,  of  carrying  oa 
his  normal  occupation  or  employment.  The 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized to  classify  as  temporarj-  and  total 
those  diseases  and  disorders,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  which  in  his  Judgment  Is  such  as  to 
Justify  such  a  determination. 

"(c)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  temporary  total  disability 
a  pension  shall  be  payable  for  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  date  upon  which  such  dls- 
abUity is  shown  to  have  begun  and  ending 
upon  (1)  the  cessation  of  such  disabUlty,  or 
(2)  the  date  upon  which  such  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  pension  under  para- 
graph I  of  this  part,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  para- 
graph n  of  this  part  and  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  relating  to  vet- 
erans' pension,  compensation,  or  retirement 
pay  diiring  hospitalization,  institutional  or 
domicUairy  care,  and  for  other  purposes,'  ap- 
proved August  8,  1946,  the  amount  of  the 
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pm«l(m  payable  under  this 
be  equal  to  the  amount  which 
entitled  thereto  would  receJTe 
graph  I  (f)  of  thto  part 
dlwhillty  were  permanent  and  tota 

The  statement  presented  by   At.  But- 
LR  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  foUows; 
nArrxtjrt    vr    sbvatob    hdch    alJTLa,    or 

KKSaASKA.     IK     KXTLAMATlOtt     Of      i     KIX    TO 

raovas    pcnsioms    roa    rairornvt    mom- 

sxxTtcz-covjnxmn    total    insA«|UTT    toe 

VBrraANS 

Iff.  PMBldent.  It  may  eurprtae 

to  know  that  there  is  a  large 
tally  dleabted  veterans  who  do  not 
penglon  from  the  Pedera!  Govern 
1  refer  to  those  veterans  whose 
are  not  service  connected  and  bavt 
adjudged  permanent. 

We  have  previously  lecognlaed 
slblllty  of  the  Federal  Oo*emme|t 
financial    aaeiatance    to    all 
wrvice-cannccted  dieabtllUes.  w 
or  partial,  and  whether  permanoft 
parary.    We  have  also  previously 
our    respoosibiUty   for   veterans 
service-conr.ected  dtsabllitles. 
ability  is  total  and  permanent. 

Ve*«rans  with  temporary  total 
however,  receive  nothing  at  all. 
the  period  of  the  diaebtltty.  unles  t 
prove  that  It  Is  oonneoted  with 
)ce.    This  seems  to  be  a  manlfes ; 
to  me     A  man  who  ta  totally 
asalstanrr    regardless   of   the 
dtaabiltty     II    he   Is   disabled 
rarily.  he  needs  the  assistance 
rarlly.  but  stUl  be  needs  tt 

For  that  reason.  I  am  tntrodufclnc  today 
a  toUl  to  permit  payment  of  penst  >ns  to  vet- 
erans with  non-servtce-cannected  temporary 
total  disabUlUes  on  the  same  baali  as  If  sucb 
disabtlltlaa  ware  permanent 
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Mr.   BALL  sQbmitted 
ments.  and  Mr.  LUCAS 
amendments,  intended  to  be 
them.  respectlTely.  to  the  bill 
to  prmnoto  the  general  welfar^ 
interest,  and  foreign  poMcy  of 
States  by  providing  supplies 
European   countries   on   an 
basis,  which  were  severally 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printe< 

CHANGS  OF  RSFSIENOB 

On  vosMtvi  by  Mr.  Wilcy.  the  Com- 
the  Judiciary  was  (  iscbarged 
the  further  considerati  >n  of  the 
<H.  R  1049>  to  repeal  cert  tin  acts  ol 
ngress.  known  as  Indian  liiuor  laws, 
in  certain  parts  of  Mlnneso  a.  and  tt 
was  referred  to  the  Conunittet 
Lands. 
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|Ur.  WILKT  asked  and  obtti 
have  printed  in  the  Kscoao  an 
subject    of   International 
lag.  delivered   by  him   before 
ttanal  Trade  Qub.  at  llUwauket 
i.  1M7.  which  appears 
•i 
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leave  to 

on  the 

Mean- 

latcma- 

Wl*..  Ko- 

Ln  the  Ap- 


PCXIBION  AID  AND 

SENATOR  THOMAS  OT 


IMr.   HILL  asked   and 
have  printed  In  the  Rscoso  an 
the  subject  U  foreign  aid  and 
livercd    by    Senator   Tbomas    of 
radio  station  WRC.  November  ai 
anqtaars  In  the  Appendix.} 


on  Public 
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GTAH 


obtained  ieave  to 
address  on 
prices.  de- 
Utah  over 
1M7.  which 


LOWERINa   or  THE   OOST   OF   GOVERN- 
MENT—ADDIIE5S  BT  SENATOR  OXXJNOR 

(lir.  TYDINOS  asked  and  obtained  leave^ 
to  have  printed  In  the  BMcoma  an  address*^ 
oa  lowering  the  cost  of  govemmeHt.  delivered 
by  Senator  O'Comob  In  Boston,  liass.,  before 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  Oen- 
vnl.  ^hich  appears  In  the  Appendix.) 

INTERNATIONAL  BOONOMIC  STABILITT— 
ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

(llr  FULBRIOHT  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  In  the  Rcoobd  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  Ctty. 
Novemt>er  20.  1947.  wlhcb  appears  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. I 

ADDRSBS  By  HON.  JAMBS  A.  FARLEY 
BEFORE  ASSOCIATED  INDUSTRIES  OF 
GBCMtGIA  I 

[Ml.  GEORGE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  RECoan  an  address  de- 
livered by  the;  Honorable  James  A.  Farley  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Georgu.  Atlanta.  Ga.,  October  31. 
1947.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

CANADIAN   IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS— AD- 
DRESS BY   HON.  DOUGLAS   ABBOTT 

I  Mr  FULBRIGHT  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  a  radio 
address  explaining  restrictions  Ixnpused  upon 
imports  and  exports  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment delifered  by  the  Honorable  Douglas 
Abbott,  Minister  of  Finance,  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

WARNING  ON   HAWAH— LETTER  BY 
NICHOLAS   MURRAY    BUTLER 

I  Mr.  IVES  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcobd  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  admission  of  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii to  statehood,  written  by  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray But'er,  and  published  In  the  New  Ym-k 
Herald  Tribune.  Monday.  August  25.  1047, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix) 

THE  FOOD  CRimS  IN  EURCX'E— ARTICLE 
BY  DR.  CLINTON  N.  HOWARD 

{Mr.  CAPPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Racoao  an  article  entitled 
"On  the  Bt:nk  of  Chacs."  by  Dr  Clinton 
N.  Howard,  which  appears  in  Om  Appendix.) 

LONG-RANGE  PROGRAM  FOR  EUROPEAN. 
AID 

IVr.  CAPPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcokd  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  J.  E.  McDonald.  Texas  Oommls- 
aioner  of  Ag^icultiu-e.  and  George  A.  EUymer, 
secretary  of  the  Orange  County  Taxpayers' 
Association.  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  relative  to  the 
proposed  long-range  program  for  aid  to  Eu- 
rope, which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  EUROPEAN 
SITUATION 

(Mr.  BUSHFIELD  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  pr.nted  In  the  Rrcoan  an  editorial 
commenting  on  the  European  situation,  pub- 
lished in  the  Vermillion  (S.  Dak.)  Plain  Talk, 
which  appears  tn  the  Appendix.) 

ORDER    DISPENSING   WITH   CALL   OF 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PI^BSrDENT  pro  t^mportT  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  30  ordered.  | 

INTERIM  EUROPEAN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 


tion of  Senate  bin  1774.  the  European 
interim  aid  Wll,  so-called. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
1774)  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
national  interest,  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  supplies 
to  certain  European  countries  on  an 
emergency  basis,  which  was  read,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  euaeted,  etc..  That  tills  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "European  Interim  Aid  Act  of 
1947." 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  thle  act  to  pror 
vide  immediate  assistance  In  the  form  of 
food,  fuel,  and  other  conunodlties  urgently 
needed  by  the  peoples  of  Austria.  France,  and 
Italy,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  recipient 
countries,  to  alleviate  conditions  of  intoler- 
able hunger  and  cold  and  prevent  serious  eco- 
nomic retrogression  which  would  Jeopardize 
any  genewl  European  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram based  on  self-help  and  coopwratlon. 

Sue.  3.  The  Prewident,  acting  tiirougb  such 
departmenta.  agencies,  or  Independent  estab- 
Itshmenta  of  the  Government  aa  be  shall 
direct,  may,  by  allocatton  of  fuods  to  any 
such  departments,  agencies,  or  Independent 
establishments,  or  by  making  funds  available 
to  the  government  of  a  recipient  country. 
whenever  be  finds  tt  In  furtherance  of  the 
piu-poses  ( f  this  act  and  upon  the  terms  aiKi 
conditions  set  forth  In  this  act  and  upon 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine — 

(a)  procure,  or  provide  funds  for  the  pro- 
curement from  any  source,  food.  seed,  and 
fertUlaer:  coal,  petroleum,  and  petroleum 
products:  other  tuei:  flbers:  pesticides:  med- 
ical supplies:  and  such  commodities  as  the 
President  finds  are  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  this  act  as  tet 
forth  In  section  2: 

(b)  tnMMport  and  store,  cr  provide  (arula 
for  tranapcrtatkxn  and  atorage  of.  such  oom- 
modltiea; 

(c)  transfer  such  commodities  to  any  iw- 
dpient  country: 

(d)  Incur  and  defray  expensec,  including 
accesaorlal  and  admlnJatrative  expenaes  and 
expenses  for  compensation  and  travel  of  per- 
sonnel for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  td07.0C0.000. 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Tre>4SiU7  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  carry  cm  the  provisions 
and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
This  act.  ?M>wever,  aball  not  Imply  any  obli- 
gation to  ^ve  aa^stance  to  any  of  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  nor  shall  It  imply  or  guar- 
antee the  availabUity  of  any  speci&c  com- 
modities. 

(b)  Pimds  authorteed  under  this  act.  when 
allocated  to  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependaatastabli&hmcnt  of  the  Government. 
shall  be  anilable  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ttu-e  In  accordance  with  the  law.  governing 
obligations  and  expenditures  of  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Independent  establishment 
or  organisational  unit  thereof  concerned,  and 
without  regard  to  sections  37C0  and  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U  8.  C. 
5;  31  U.  S.  C.  629). 

Ssc  5.  After  Marcf"  31.  1948,  no  funds  may 
be  obligated  for  the  procurement  of  com- 
modities provided  for  under  this  act.  It  is 
further  provided  that  no  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  amount  herein  authorised  shall 
be  used  for  the  procurement  cif  supplies  out- 
side the  United  States  and  its  Territories  and 
possessions.  The  procureotent  of  petroleum 
an(f  petroleum  products  shail.  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  praetleabla.  be  made  f  om  pe- 
troieum  auureea  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Ar;.  6.  Before  any  oommoditlee  or  funds 
are  n^de  available  to  any  recipient  ctm.Ttry 
under  the  autbority  of  section  3  of  this  act. 
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an  agreement  shall  be  entered  Into,  pursuant 
to  the  limitations  and  provisions  of  section  4 
of  this  act,  between  such  counti^  and  the 
United  States  containing,  in  such  detail  as 
practicable,  an  undertaking  by  such  co\m- 
try— 

(a)  to  make  efficient  use  of  any  commodi- 
ties made  available  under  the  authority  of 
this  act  and  to  take  Insofar  as  possible  the 
economic  measiu'es  necessary  to  Increase  its 
ability  to  achieve  a  self-sustaining  economy: 

(b)  to  the  extent  that  supplies  procured 
with  funds  authorized  under  this  act  are  not 
furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in  dollars, 
they  shall  be  furnished  only  upon  condition 
that  the  government  of  the  receiving  coun- 
try agree  that  when  it  sells  such  supplies  for 
local  currency  (a)  the  amounts  of  such  local 
currency  will  be  deposited  by  It  In  a  special 
account:  (b)  such  account  will  be  used 
within  such  country,  as  a  revolving  fund, 
until  June  30,  1948.  only  for  such  purposes 
as  may  be  agreed  to  between  such  country 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
for  relief  and  work  relief  pin-poses,  includ- 
ing local  currency  expenses  of  the  United 
States  incident  to  the  furnishing  of  assist, 
ance;  and  (c)  any  unencumbered  balance 
remaining  in  such  account  on  June  30,  1948. 
will  be  disposed  of  within  such  country 
for  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  between 
such  country  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  subject  to  approval  by  act  cr 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress: 

(c)  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
within  such  country,  so  as  to  inform  the  ulti- 
mate consumers,  as  to  the  purpose,  source, 
character,  and  amounts  of  commodities  made 
available  by  the  United  States  under  this 
act; 

(d)  to  furnish  promptly  upon  request  of 
the  President  Information  concerning  the 
method  of  distribution  and  use  of  commodi- 
ties made  available  under  this  act; 

'(e)  to  make  available  to  its  people  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  consistent  with  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  recipient  country,  such  com- 
modities as  it  may  sell  under  the  terms  of 
this  act; 

(f)  to  make  all  possible  efforts  to  secure 
the  maximum  production  and  distribution 
of  locally  produced  supplies,  and  not  to  per- 
mit any  measures  to  be  taken  Involv.ng  sale, 
distribution,  or  use  of  any  articles  of  the 
character  covered  In  this  act  which  would 
reduce  the  locally  produced  supply  of  such 
articles  or  the  utilization  of  foreign  sources 
of  supply  other  than  the  United  States; 

(g)  not  to  export  or  permit  removal  from 
such  country,  while  need  therefor  continues, 
of  commodities  made  available  to  such  coun- 
try under  this  act  or  such  commodities  pro- 
duced locally  or  imported  from  outside 
sources; 

(h)  to  permit  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  observe  and 
report  on  the  distribution  among  the  people 
of  such  country  with  respect  to  the  commodi- 
ties transferred  or  otherwise  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  act. 

^Eec.  7.  The  "Resident  shall  promptly  ter- 
minate the  provision  of  assistance  under  this 
act  for  any  country  whenever  he  determines 
(a)  that  such  country  is  not  adhering  to  the 
terms  of  Its  agreement  entered  into  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  6  of  this  act;  or  (b) 
whenever  he  finds,  by  reason  of  changed  con- 
ditions, that  the  provision  of  assistance 
authorized  by  this  act  is  no  longer  neccaisary 
or  desirable. 

Sec  8.  All  commodities  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  act  or  the  containers  of  such 
commodities  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
be  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled  in  a 
conspicuous  place  as  legibly,  Indelibly,  and 
permanently  as  the  nature  of  such  commodi- 
ties or  containers  will  permit,  in  such  mariner 
as  to  Indicate  to  the  people  of  the  country 
of  destination  that  such  conunodlties  have 
been  furnished  or  made  available  by  the 
United  States. 


Sec.  9.  The  President  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  encourage  other  countries  to  make 
available  to  recipient  countries  such  assist- 
ance as  they  may  be  able  to  furnish. 

Sec.  10.  The  President  may,  from  time  to 
time,  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  find  necessary  and  proper  to  car- 
ry out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and 
he  may  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
any  other  official  or  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  of  the  powers  or  authority  con- 
ferred on  him  luider  this  act.  In  accordance 
with  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  in  Europe  the 
program  of  assistance  provided  for  in  this 
act  shall  be  vested  In  the  field  administra- 
tor of  the  United  States  foreign-relief  pro- 
gram appointed  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
the  act  of  May  31,  1947,  providing  lor  relief 
assistance  to  the  devastated  areas.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  act  relating  to  United  States 
supervision,  control,  or  '  bservation  of  distri- 
bution of  supplies  made  available  under  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  distribution  of  supplies 
in  Aust»-ia:  Prorided,  That  the  President  shall 
have  determined,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  United  States  High  Commissioner  tor 
Austria,  that  supplies  Tirnished  to  Austria 
hereunder  are  being  distributed  under  con- 
trol systems  embodied  in  agreements  be- 
tween the  High  Commissioner  and  the  other 
occupying  authorities  or  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment which  assure  compliance  with  the 
objectives  of  the  occupation  and  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  which  are  consistent 
therewith. 

Sec.  11.  Personnel  employed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  not  m  Included 
In  computing  limitations  on  personnel  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Federal  iitoployees 
Pay  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  298),  as  amended 
by  section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  219) .  ^ 

SEC.  12.  The  President,  from  tirte  to  time, 
but  not  less  frequently  than  once  every  cal- 
endar quarter,  and  imtll  the  end  of  the  quar- 
terly period  after  all  operations  und6r  the 
authority  of  this  act  have  been  completed, 
shail  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  ol 
operations  under  this  act.  Reports  provided 
for  under  this  section  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Is  not  In  session. 

Sec  13.  if  any  provisions  of  this  act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  circum- 
stance shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  ol 
the  remainder  of  the  act  and  fhe  applica- 
bility of  such  provision  to  other  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answerec"  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Puibright 

Magn\ison 

Baldwin 

George 

Malone 

Ball 

Gurney 

Martin 

Bricker 

Hatch 

Maybank 

Bridges 

Hawkes 

MlUikln 

Brooks 

Hay den 

Moore 

Buck 

Hickenlooper 

Morse 

Bubtifield 

.  Hill 

Murray 

Butler 

Hoey 

Myers 

Byrd 

Holland 

O'Conor 

Cain 

Ives 

ODaniel 

Capehart 

Jenner 

CMahoney 

Capper 

.  Johnson,  Colo. 

Overton 

Chavez 

Kem 

Pepper 

Connally 

Kllgore 

R-^ed 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Robertson,  Va. 

Cordon 

Langer 

Russell 

Donnell 

Lodge 

SaltonstaU 

Etowney 

Lucas 

Smith 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Ecton 

BicFarland 

Stennia 

Ellender 

McOrath 

Taft 

Ferguson 

McKeUar 

Taylor 

Flanders 

MrMahon 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah  Vandenberg  Wiley 

Thye  Watklns  WillianM 

Tobey  Wherry  Wilson 

Tydlngs  White  Young 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  announce  tl*at  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Brswster]  is 
absent  on  oflScial  business,  attending  the 
G«!neva  Conference. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rl'vercombI  is  necessarily  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] and  the  Senator  from  Wyp- 
in:ng  [Mr»  Robertson)  are  necessarily 
absent.       ' 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Serjator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Barklty] 
is  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
E/STLAKD]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
hi?  family. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Inland  [Mr. 
Greek  ],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  STEWART],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  UmsteaoI  are  de- 
tained on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]  is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carran]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Caw 
in  the  chair).  Eighty-four  Senators 
having  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorimi  is  present. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  earnest  desire  to  do  two  things 
to<Jay.  I  am  very  anxious  to  answer  all 
the  questions  which  may  be  directed 
toward  me  in  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion, but  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  I 
were  permitted  to  make  my  initial  pres- 
entation without  interruption,  for  th» 
sake  of  continuity.  I  shall  reluctantly 
make  that  request,  reluctantly  because 
ordinarily  I  do  not  like  to  proceed  in  that 
fashion,  but  I  think  it  advisable. 

Mr.  President,  I  present  to  the  Senate 
the  bill  for  interim  aid  to  Prance.  Italy, 
and  Austria  in  their  battle  against  win- 
ter hunger  and  winter^cold  and  against 
the  lurking  tyranny  which  feeds  upon 
such  disaster.  The  original  text  has 
been  amended  in  numerous  Important 
particulars,  as  will  be  evidenced  by  the 
accompanying  committee  report.  I  pre- 
sent the  amended  text  in  one  clean  bill 
fcr  the  greater  convenience  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions after  public  hearings  and  scrupu- 
lous study.  The  bill  is  further  recom- 
mended, in  my  opinion,  by  its  appeal, 
one,  to  traditional  American  humanities; 
tv;o,  by  its  imescapable  necessity  if 
western  Europe  is  to  preserve  a  free 
chance  to  order  its  own  liberty;  and, 
three,  by  the  unavoidable  American  self- 
irCerest  in  a  free,  solvent,  and  peaceful 
world. 

I  know  and  share  the  anxieties  of  other 
Senators  in  connection  with  all  these 
foreign-aid  programs.  I  know  and  share 
tlieir  disappointments  regarding  some 
previous  programs  that  have  gone  wrong. 
I  know  and  share  their  conviction  that 
we  must  vigilantly  guard  our  own  re- 
sources   against    fatal    drain.    I    shall 
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undertake  to  speak  frankly  abo  it  these 
things.  I  shall  also  undertake  o  oaake 
it  plain  that  Senators  can  suppart  this 
bill  wlthoat  any  wrt  of  a  ooauiitinent 
to  any  other  relief  programs  whi  :h  Con- 
Kress  Bay  suhsequently  ooofront  Then 
I  shall  prove.  I  prayerfully  belies,  that 
the  bifl  Is  worthy  of  that  deicree  of  Sen- 
ate support  which  the  unanimoa  ;  report 
of  your  committee  bespeaks  for  i ;. 

But.  Mr.  President,  before  I  d  &1  with 
the  biU  I  want— Just  speaking  or  my- 
self— to  iini^er  for  a  few  brief  n  omenta 
on  the  general  background  again- 1  which 
legislation  of  this  character  must  be 
Judged,  m  xaj  opinion,  if  we  sbaU  be 
f  Aithf  u]  to  our  own  national  well  are. 

Mr.  President,  in  close  coimeration 
with  our  brave  allies,  emphatic  illy  in- 
cluding Soviet  Russia,  which  rendered 
heroic  eAirt  to  ttie  cmnmfln 
woo  a  complete  milttary  Tlctory 
Axis  acgreaslon  m  World  War  IL 
victory  was  repeatedly  and  speeiflcaliy 
dedicated  b}  all  of  oa  to  a  Just  pei  toe  that 
woQld  msurt  majimiam  setf-det  smfaia- 
tion  for  freemen  in  a  free  worii  .  This 
unequivocal  pledge  was  taken  fey  every 
AMed  power.  There  were  no  vetoes  and 
no  ■llnHhini  Tboae  who  either  vio- 
late or  evade  tiiis  pledge  will  n  podlate 
the  most  sacred  obligation  ever  written 
in  the  blood  and  tears  of  martyrs. 
WocK.  they  wiU  dissipate  the  victory, 
lose  the  peace,  and  haaard  th^  own 
destiny.  This  goes  for  every  ea  lital  on 
earth.  It  goes  for  Washington.  It  goes 
riqually  for  Moscow. 

Peace  on  any  other  basis  woi  Id  be  a 
grtm  affront  to  the  saciiflce  of  tti  »e  who 
died  for  an  Ideal.  It  would  be  a  s  umber- 
ing shambles.  It  would  threa  en  free 
society,  tt  would  threaten  the  United 
States.  In  this  fore-shortened  i  >vki.  in 
wtaleta  adence  does  its  beat  to  do  Its 
peace  on  any  other  basis  i  vuid  be 
than  an  uneasy  truce  which, 
through  mteealeulation  of  the  enacity 
of  oar  own  ideals,  might  light  t  se  guns 
again.    That  must  not  occur. 

But  we  must  face  the  facts.  '  liis  in- 
temational  unity  which  won  i  he  war 
and  which  pledged  these  ideals  hi  iS  fallen 
A  new  type  of  CoamMiidst  ag- 
is  on  the  march.  In  Um  United 
NaUons.  which  is  stiU  the  wor  d's  best 
bridge  across  this  ominous  gap,  tpb  new 
aggieuion  often  boycotts  what  ifl^cannot 
defeat  or  veto.  It  operates  not  only 
through  ruthless  pressures  on  often  ter- 
rorised satellites,  it  operates  thr<  ugh  in- 
tenial  subversion  and  sabotage  n  other 
lands  where  its  trained*  and  dia  cipUned 
minorities  faithfully  contribute  to  the 
chaos  aad  confusion  which  co  courage 
Communist  x>nquest.  When  16  i^estem 
European  nations  join  in  a  coo  lerative 
plan  to  restore  their  self-relian  stabil- 
ities in  a  pattern  of  their  own  f  re  i  choice 
communism,  which  had  an  equa  invita- 
tion to  participate  and  refused,  p  romptly 
and  angrily  repudiates  the  enerprise. 
swiftly  ptoceedfc  to  the  rival  and  ruthless 
rrpani;ion  of  its  police-state  i  urisdic- 
tioos,  and  frankly  oivaniaes  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  new  Gbmintem  with  he  an- 
nounced purpose  of  wrecking  Western 
Europe's  hopea.  And  there  seei  ks  to  be 
-apple  evideDce  that  the  wreckiijg  crews 
already  have  been  turned  loose. 


AU  this  proceeds,  Mr.  President,  under 
cover  of  the  most  viciously  unfair  propa- 
ganda which  ever  belabored  the  ears  of 
the  world.  Commtmism  hides  b^iind 
charges  that  America  is  guilty  of  "eco- 
nomic Imperialism"  because  we  respond 
to  the  pleas  of  our  friends  for  aid  in 
their  extremity — precisely  as  we  have 
previously  responded,  with  well-nigh 
prodigal  abandon,  to  previous  pleas  for 
aid  from  thtKe  who  now  revile  us.  We 
are  said  to  be  "economic  aggressors" — 
we  who  seek  no  reparations,  no  booty, 
no  territory — we  who  protest  the  Intoler- 
ant appetites  of  others  in  these  respects. 

We  are  said  to  be  ''warmongers" — we 
who  demobilised  so  fast  that  our  view- 
points may  have  been  unfortimately  mis- 
understood by  those  who  stOl  count  their 
armed  divisions  by  the  hundred?; — we 
who.  possessing  atomic  bombs,  unsuc- 
cessfully beg  our  critics  to  join  us  in 
dependably  outlawing  atomic  warfare 
everywhere  forever.  It  is  a  fantastic 
libel. 

What  tUs  tragically  dividing  wortd 
needs  above  all  else  is  an  agreement 
upon  what  is  truth:  and.  as  I  said  upon 
aziother  occasion,  we  should  be  prepared, 
with  others,  to  obey.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  scriptural  injunction  regarding 
motes  and  beams.  la  the  ab.sence  of 
troth,  however,  we  are  blind  not  to  take 
warning  of  the  potential  consequences. 
I  speak  of  the  rift  this  afternoon  for 
Just  one  pui-pose;  namely,  to  assert,  with 
total  conviction,  that  it  would  be  a  de- 
fiance of  all  logic  and  a  desertion  of  all 
statesmanship  to  d^y  that  these  events 
have  a  direct  impact  iipon  the  status  of 
our  own  United  States.  That  being  so. 
re  have  a  direct  self-interest  in  doing 
eversrthlng  within  our  peaceful  power  to 
sustain  democratic  freedoms.  bsLsed  on 
self-determination,  in  other  lands. 

But  let  us  so  clearly  identify  this  "self- 
interest '  Mr.  President,  that  no  honest 
man  can  misunderstand.  It  is  not  con- 
quest. It  Is  not  dominion.  It  Is  not 
dictation  of  a  way  of  life  to  others.  It  is 
not  any  sort  of  war — either  "cold"  or 
"hot"— with  anybody.  It  is  the  "self- 
interest"  which  knows  there  can  be  no 
peace  for  us  or  anybody  else  which  does 
not  stem  from  justice.  It  is  the  "self- 
interest"  which  knows  that  this  precious 
thing  called  western  civilization  is  a 
common  asset  which  me  cannot  tndefi- 
mtriy  preserve  alone.  It  is  the  "self- 
interest"  which  knows  that  we  cannot 
indefinitely  prosper  in  a  broken  world. 
It  is  the  "self-interest"  which  knows 
that  any  "world  revolution"  would  rate 
America  as  the  top- prise  scalp. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  plea  is  that  we 
recognize,  with  an  equivalent  determina- 
tion, that  the  keeping  of  the  peace  is  just 
as  important  to  us  as  ti>e  winning  of  a 
war.  In  that  spirit,  we  can  be  com- 
parably invincible.  There  is  no  danger 
of  our  failure  to  recognise  the  national 
interest  when  we  are  forced  to  defend 
ourselves  in  war.  I  sha'l  never  forget, 
for  ezampeie.  that  on  the  afternoon  ot 
June  tt.  1944,  this  Senate,  without  even 
stopping  for  a  roll-caU  vote,  unanimously 
passed  one  mihtary  appropriation  bill  for 
$59 .034.839 ,873.  And  the  House  passed 
it  by  a  vote  of  344  to  0.  I  draw  no  pres- 
ent  analogy.    There   is   none   between 


peace  and  a  war  regime.  Furthermore, 
peace  and  liberty  are  not  for  sale.  They 
grow  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men. 
They  need  wisdom  long  before  and  long 
after  they  need  csish.  I  am  simply  say 
ing  that  intelligent  American  sclf-lU' 
terest  equally  serves  the  national  in 
if  we  can  readily  grip  the  coocepfT^ith 
our  typical  tenacity.  Uiat  peace  invest- 
ments in  this  splitting  world  may  rela- 
tively be  the  best  of  God-blessed  bar- 
gains. I  am  saying  that  the  stakes  are 
just  as  great  on  November  24.  1947.  this 
afternoon,  as  they  were  on  June  29.  1944, 
when  we  appropriated  $59,000,000,000  in 
one  uncontested  shot,  even  though  the 
situations  are  expressed  in  different 
terms. 

By  all  means,  Mr.  President,  let  us  t>e 
realists.  As  realists  we  must  look  to  a 
wholly  adequate  armed  defense  until 
such  time  as  dependable  alternatives 
have  proven  their  reliabiUty  As  realists 
we  nntst  ever  guard  our  own  resources 
against  suicidal  depletions.  As  rcaltsts 
we  must  zealously  protect  our  o\*-n  sol- 
vency. As  realists  we  must  protect  our 
peace  aids  against  exploitation,  misman- 
agement and  waste.  As  realists  we  know 
we  cannot  underwrite  the  world.  As 
realists  we  must,  at  long  last,  get  down 
to  brass  tacks  In  all  these  aspects.  As 
realists  we  must  know  the  total  balance 
sheet..  As  realists  we  know  these  post-r 
war  recuperations  must  embrace  Ger- 
many— permanently  demilitarised — and 
the  Far  £ast.  We  must  be  haixl  boiled. 
if  you  please,  when  we  face  all  of  these 
calculated  risks.  But,  as  In  the  instant 
case,  let  us.  with  equal  xeal.  equal  candor, 
and  equal  purpose,  consider  the  cal- 
culated risks — not  as  sentimentalists  but 
as  realists — the  calculated  risks  to  us  if 
we  turn  our  bacJcs  upon  our  foreign 
friends  and  let  them  sink  for  want  of 
aid  which  might  have  kept  them  alive 
and  free. 

I  quote  the  quiet  but  impressive  elo- 
quence of  Ambassador  Douglas  speaking 
a  few  days  ago  before  our  c(  mmittee : 

One  IMB  to  nMMare  the  risks  tmpllctt  In 
U»e  program  with  the  rtsks  of  doing  nothing. 
While  there  are  risks  In  umlertaktng  the 
program,  there  are  Incalculably  greater  risks 
to  the  United  States  la  doing  noth- 
ing. •  •  •  I  think  It  la  ImpoMble  to 
ncpect  that  the  standards  of  Urlng  (In  Eu- 
rope) will  he  such  that  the  traditional  free- 
doms and  Uberties  that  haTe  charactwhwd 
that  part  of  the  world  can  be  preserved.  I 
think  It  ta  unrealistic  to  expect,  doing  noth- 
ing, that  the  political  Institutions  from 
which  we  derlre  at  least  aome  elements  of 
our  own  can  long  surrlve.  1  think  It  Is  al- 
most a  certainty  that  If  we  do  nothing,  such 
chaos,  dtsorder.  and  confusion  will  exist  that 
men's  minds  will  take  hold  of  queer  Weaa 
hostile  to  their  owr  traditions  and  Inimical 
to  ours  In  a  Western  World  the  oonse- 
qucnees  to  us  can  be  proTound.  The  cost  to 
la  Biay  ht  expressed  In  an  Incalculable  num- 
ber of  billions  of  dollars.  It  may  be  ex- 
preased  In  tmpalrmenta  of  our  own  historic 
free  Institutions.  8o  It  seems  to  me  that  our" 
vital  national  interest*  are  deeply  concerned. 

I  Wish  to  make  it  entirely  piain  tliat 
this  is  my  own  view.  With  the  greatest 
respect  for  those  who  disagree  with  this 
premise.  I  can  only  assert  my  own  deep 
belief  that  American  rejection  of  this 
concept  may  only  postpone  an  ultimate 
conflict  which  otherwise  need  never  oc- 
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cur,  and  which  never  should  be  allowed  plans  in  this  debate.    But  Senators  can  The  current  assets  of  Austria  are  ne«- 
N^^^Mr  cc^H-  f  ,  ♦               ^,     .,  support  the  short-range,  emergency  plan  ligible  and  her  essential  imports  at  the 
Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  come  directly  without  any  commitment  in  respect  to  present  time  are  being  supplied  princi- 
to  the  pending  bill.     I  want  to  make  it  subseq-ent  attitudes.    I  am  not  for  an  m-  j»lly  through  the  United  rtates  foreign- 
plain  that  the  Ssnate  is  not  confronting  stant  minimizing  the  dreadful  impor-  i-elief  program 

in  this  pending  vote  any  sort  of  an  obll-  tance  of  the  ultimate  decision.    But  I  Prance  and  lUly  have  acted  forth- 

gaUou  to  other  and  subsequent   reUef  am  saying  that  it  would  be  entirely  un-  rightly  in  scaling  down  the  level  of  dollar 

programs   of  greater   magnitude.     The  derstandable  why  a  Senator  might  hesi-  (jxpenditures  by  taking  all  feasible  meas- 

only  question  here— and  there  are  no  tate  to  take  any  action  today  which  ures  to  eliminate  supplies  which  are  not 

other    implications— is    interim,    emer-  would  be  construed  as  committing  him  ubsolutely  essential     Tn  June  1947  Italy 

gency  aid  for  France,  Italy,  and  Austria  to  subsequent  decisions  which  he  is  not  .stopped  making  governmental  nurchases 

for  the  period  ending  March  31. 1948.    It  yet   prepared  to  make,  and  which   he  of  alTcommcSHfes  e«?pt  cer^^^^^^^^ 

is  not  a  reconstruction  bill.    It  is  a  human  ought  not  to  make  without  far  more  in-  and  petroleum  products      France  took 

relief  bill.    In  general  categories  it  deals  formation  than  he  has  at  the  moment.  action  late  in  August  in  stoDDine  the 

with  $301,000,000  for  food:  $184,000,000  It  is  .or  this  reason  that  the  following  pfacement  of  all  ^  dSuar  ?Sntrac^ 

for  coal:  $35.0CO,000  for  petroleum;  $38.-  colloquy  may  be  found  in  the  committee  except  those  for  cer?>Il  coal  and  oetro' 

000.000  for  cotton:  $35,000,000  for  fer-  hearings:  elm  nrodnrfl     TnH^o^^^^ 

Ulizers.  pesticides,  and  seed:  and  $4,000,-  senator  v....kb^c.  it  is  my  concepUon  !oi" S t d^f 'St«m^^  France' JJfli 

000  for  medicine.     We  do  not  here  pass  that  a  Member  of  Congress  can  support  this  have  no  funds  even  to  buy  food  and  fuel 

upon  the  long-range,  so-caUed  MarshaU  Interm  program  on  the  basis  of  bare  human  in  the  case  of  Italy  funds  will  be  needed 

plan.     That  proposal  has  not  as  yet  even  need  for  a  winter  crisis  without  any  commit-  ,»arlv  in  D^ppmbPr  tn  nrrvuro  f/x«H   f,,Ii 

reached  our  committee.      We  here  deal  ment  whatever  to  support   the   long-range  !ind  other^esse^tial  sSnnl^ff or^fnipn; 

exclusively  with  an  authorization  not  to  P'°^'^^-    l°  °ther  words,  what  he  does  is  j'  januarv                                   shipment 

exceed  $597  000  000  for  intprim  rplipf  ti>r  *°  S'^°  himself  an  option  upon  sufficient  time  '"  a/*             .  • 

^i^^?i^^  JL'iiuih^  I  or  interim  reiier  ter-  ^^   adequately    investigate    the    long-range  After  making  allowance  for  all  their 

mmating  with  the  first  quarter  of  1948.  program..    .                                      ^       ^  available  resources,  it  is  estimated  that 

tven  this  is  not  final  because  the  actual  under  Secretary  Lovett.  That  is  absolutely  these  three  countries  need   a  total  of 

appropriations  must  still  be  screened  by  correct.  ."{SgT.OOO.OOO  for  the  period  ending  March 

the  Appropriations  Committee  and  then  „       ,-    „     -^     x     ..                   ..  31   1948  as  follows- 

submitted  to  a  final  Senate  vote.  ,   Now  Mr.  President  whence  come  these  "^4,*"' *^ '°"°'''-                  ..o  nnn  nnn 

I  readily  concede  that  there  are  in-  Sf|?^'f  "^f^^-,,  \'^f,  "^  b„"^^«°     iSfncl..": tS^'Z'Z 

teriock'ng  factors  between  this  interim  51^^^"^,*  j^i^^,^"  f^^  '^^^'if  f^^  itaiy...::L:::::::::::::::::::  ii.ZiZ 

plan  and  the  ultimate  long-range  plan.  ^^'""^  ^^.^  """^^l^^^^^  available  in   the          -                                            '^ 

There  is  a  common  consideration  inher-  documents  which  have  been   furnished                Total 697.  ooo.  ooo 

ent  in  each.    In  each  there  is  a  com-  {Se  katrDe'partm?n?  '^o^  callS^'w  ^^  °^^"°8  these  necessities.  Mr.  Presi- 

mon  challenge  If  what  we  call  western  bo^k  and  t^e  SenSrcomSSf  die^^^  *^^°t'  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  «"st  be  realisU. 

civilization  is  to  survive  in    a    decent,  ,    „  ^°"     ,    senate  committee  s  digest  ^    ^        alreadv  been  nrodleal  in  nrp 

democratic  worid    Onp  U  to  <:omP  PTt.P".t  °f  ^"  ^^^  relevant  papers  relating  to  this  I!«.."!l  *           ,^      t     proaigai  m  pre- 

thTleSnedshadoSonhec^^^^^  P^^''^^"^-    ^   ^y-   »"    general,   that   the  2!^,^,fpr,' l^f^^^f^J^^/^'"^"^,^^^^^' 

immedfate   interim  Problem   ca^^^  t)roblem  is  to  keep  the  people  of  Italy.  ''Z'^^?!^/''  ^,^^^^  °^^^  "? '"^^'^  »«<* 

iTi^r,?    ^  mierim   prooiem   cannot   be  prance   and  Austria  alive  and  frPP  thi<^  defaulted  in  its  purpose.    The  average 

considered  in  a  vacuum.   Our  committee  zJ^?^^'  ^""^  ^"^^'^^^  ^"''^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^  American  citizen  is  tired  of  this  sterile 

recognized  this  fact,  and  took  sufficient  iir  "         ,  nrocess     I  am  sure  hp  still  haQ  viQion 

testimony  to  establish  the  general  out-  The  deterioration  which  has  been  oc-  ^^^^^^'^t  he  u^dSstanL  "wherf  th^re  ^' 

line  of  the  long-range  plan   for    back-  c""\^f    1"    the    position    of    European  '^vision  tL  Se  Se%h "  Tarn 

gr-.und  purposes.    Furthermore,  it  is  en-  po^i^trles  regarding  the  means  available  ^^  h^  not  for??tfen  why  we  fought  tw^ 

Urely  true  that  the  interim  plan.  Uke  the  ^  them  to  procure  essential  In.ports  has  H^^  ^°J  he  5  fed  up  ot  exoensive  faS° 

long-ringe  plan,  is  a  plan  to  meet  over-  reached  an  acute  stage  in  the  case  of  ^-   i"  i^^s^l  rfght  to  aSThow  th^ 

all  deficits  in  dollar  balances-with  the  f  "^n^e.  Italy,  and  Austria.    The  evidence  S^'pifns  differ  from  the  old  and  w1^ 

relief  items  arbitrarily  segregated  against  f^icites  that  these  countries  have  prac-  Se  j^'"' eat?  promiS  o?  su^     I 

our  credits.    Nevertheless,  despite  their  "cally  exhausted  all  of  their  available  want  t?  thsc^  tWs^th^h?m 

common  stem,  the  two  bills  are  separate,  "^^ans  for  paying  for  the  essential  im-  i^ere  cInTevS  tTanv  ^iar«nHP«  of 

and  different.    The  long-range  program  P«rts  which  they  need  to  feed  and  clothe  .ucS^i^  the  Xir^of  nat!ons    In  li?P 

will  deal  with  a  prospectus  for  economic  their  people  and  to  prevent  an  immediate  l^l^fl^  tota?  of  uLertaintles'    But  in 

recuperation  for  16  nations  on  a  contrac-  ^nd  drastic  reduction  in  agricultural  and  Sv  onXn  thirp  hT.  Wn  mor^  ^SV^;!^ 

tual  self-help  basis  running  down  to  1951.  industrial  activities,  with  consequent  un-  Tnd  exwUve^^^^^^^^^^ 

when  its  authors  h-  .e  to  see  a  reestab-  employment  and  internal  instability.  nroVrams  than  everb^f^re     I  tWnk  onT 

ished    western    world    which    wUl    no  The  financial  position  of  these  coun-  S^Srator^  hivp  Ipam^^^^ 

longer  require  our  aid.    It  is  a  compli-  tries  has  been  affected  by  the  following  ?^om^fe^S?mSai^     i^^^^^       we^~ 

cated  formula  of  tremendous  magnitude  factors :  SSune  down  t^buTn^^     o^r  llm^r 

which  will  require  exhaustive  congres-  (a)  Severe  losses  in  agricultural  prod-  S  has  sein  enoi^i  o?th?^on^T«^l; 

slonal  exploration.    But  the  pending  pro-  ucts.  particularly  grain,  due  to  last  win-  ^^^  fo  know  tSaM?  J^  t^^  cons"tant!v 

posal  is  comparatively  simple.    It  is  con-  ter's    freeze    and    the    past    summer's  ?nd  continu^u<=Tge^^^ 

fined  to  offsets  which  measure  the  deficit  drought.    These  losses  can  be  made  up  SeratWe  results  in  sp?f  hPin  nro ?r«r^ 

needs  in  3  countries.  Instead  of  16.  for  only  by  imports  of  grain  from  abroad  far  wWch  can  maki  western  Eur oSISSf 

just    1    ominous    winter    instead    of    4  exceeding  normal  import  requirements:  T^  autonomous  Tgain     if  wi^fb '  nro 

years.    These  needs  press  upon  free  sec-  (b)  The  general  retardation  of  Euro-  ,posed  that  our  aid  shall  constantly  be 

tors  of  the  world  where  bare  existence,  to  pean  production  resulting  from  shortages  (Contingent  upon  satisfactorv  nroeress  In 

say  nothing  of  free  institutions,  may  be  of  food,  coal,  consumers'  goods,  and  in-  -hese  direptions     All  this  u;p  shoii  ov 

an  early  casualty  without  our  aid.    It  dustrial    suppUes.     This    'las    seriously  pYore  inSl  ?ater    But  sLlL^^^^^^ 

furnlslies  food.  fuel,  fertilizer,  cotton,  pe-  limited  exports  to  the  dollar  area  and  ?^e  of  the  interim  plan  now  before  ^ 

t>-oIeum.  pesticides,  seeds,  .nd  mcdicir.es.  thereby  restricted  the  availability  of  dol-  i^ant  to  identifj^^me  Sf  ^he  re^ons 

It  involves  elemental  human  survival  in  a  lars  for  these  countries;  whv  ?  nm  nrlini  iif  H.fh?U  ^»™^2 

free  society.    It  is  an  appeal  which  woi-'d  (c)  The  higher  costs  of  essential  im-  Jence  IS  supoorJ 

be  valid  without  reference  to  any  subse-  ports  caused  by  yse  in  prices,  particu-  i  have  already  referred  to  the  amazimr 

quent  undertakings.    It  is.  however,  com-  larly  in  the  United  States :  and  dociSenteUon    wWch  t    avsdlaSf^ 

pletely  indispensable  if  there  are  to  be  (d)  The  effects  of  the  unexpected  in-  everTlSnt  iSvoive^     I  nbw  rSer  to  the 

any  of  there  subsequent  undertakings,  convertibility   of   sterling.    France   and  scrupiSous   screSg    wWch    has    been 

This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Italy  had  counted  upon  conversion  of  given  the  cost  estimates.    We  have  not 

President.     Senators  inevitably  will  be  sterling  holdings  into  dollars  for  imports  simply  invited  these  three  hard-pressed 

thinking  of  both  short-  and  long-range  of  essenUal  commodities.  countries  to  ask  us  what  they  want  and 
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to  come  and  get  whatever  they  blcase — 
as  seems  to  be  the  stisplcion  In  soi  le  quar 


ty 


ters.    On   the  contrary,  their 
have  been  carefully  studied 
availabe  device.    The  finaJ 
noc  theirs.    The  final  figures 
They  are  cut  to  the  bone. 
sent  a  minimum  basis  of 
subsistence  and  survival  in  the 
a  world  we  want  to  save  for 
aakes.    Prance  asked  for  four 
and  flfty-n'ne  million-..    She  wa; 
hundred  and  thirty-one  million  i 
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requests 

every 

figtres  are 

fire  ours. 

ThejT  repre- 

rocl^^bottom 

kind  of 

( lur  own 

lundred 

cut  one 

.    Italy 


asked  for  five  hundred  and  sev<  nty-flve 
millions.  She  was  cut  three  lundred 
and  forty-eight  millions.  Austr  a  asked 
for  eighty-five  millions.  She  vas  cut 
forty-three  millions.  Such  ultlB  late  fig- 
ures are  not  the  work  of  stai  -gazers. 
They  are  the  work  of  realists.  1  hey  will 
still  be  subject  to  further  review  when 
the  actual  appropriation  is  subm  tted. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Every  rel  ef  com- 
modity will  be  paid  for  In  -the  Ic  cal  cur- 
rency of  the  beneficiary  .coun  ,ry  and 
these  funds  will  be  trusteed  m  ea  h  coun- 
try for  whatever  relief  expendi  ures  we 
can  make  in  those  local  currencies  or 
for  other  relief  or  rehabilitatio  i  enter- 
prises in  each  covmtry  consist*  nt  with 
these  recovery  objectives,  subje<  t  to  our 
approval.  Thus  our  aid  does  no  become 
a  windfall  to  release  the  budgets  of  these 
countries  from  the  impact  of  t  lese  ex- 
penditures. It  becomes  what  it  lurports 
and  is  intended  to  be.  namely,  he  pro- 
vision of  food.  fuH,  and  fertUla  r.  pesti- 
cides, seeds,  and  medicines  w  lich  are 
only  available  for  dollars  which  these 
countries  do  not  possess  and  wl  ich  they 
cannot  get.  This  a?ain  is  realis  n,  I  sub- 
mit. It  is  not  blind  charity,  t  is  hu- 
mane and  purposeful  because  It  proposes 
to  alleviate  conditions  ot  in  olerable 
hunger  and  cold — I  am  quoting  rom  the 
bill — and  prevent  serious  econon  ic  retro- 
gression which  would  jeopardize  my  gen- 
eral European  economic  recov  sry  pro- 
gram based  on  self-help  and  coo  >eration. 
But  it  builds  on  a  business  basis 

Before  any  commodities  or  f  mds  are 
made  available — I  am  still  discu  sing  the 
specific  short-range  program  he  re  pend- 
ing fw  present  action— each  be  leficiary 
country  must  enter  into  a  bilater  U  agree- 
ment with  us  for  the  faithful  »erform- 
ance  of  Its  reciprocal  obligation  i  includ- 
ing an  obligation  "to  give  full  ind  con 
tlnuous  publicity  •  •  •  as  to  the 
purpose,  source,  character,  and  pmiounts 
of  the  commodities  made  ava 
the  United  States."    We  are  not  repeat- 


ing UNRRA's  mistakes.    The  Pr(  sident  Is 


the  pro- 
he  finds 


ordered  to  "promptly  terminate 
Tision  of  assistance  whenever 
that  any  country  is  not  adheriijg  to  the 
of  its  agreement."   The  formula  Is 
to  hard-pan. 

Let  me  point  to  some  of  the  other 
specifications  In  the  bill  as  reijorted  by 
the  committee. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  nb  irrevo- 
cably firm  commitments  are  possible  if 
we  have  due  regard  for  our  own 
and  If  we  are  to  avtdd  pledges 
WMid  be  unwise  or  impossible 
ptelt.    The  pending  bill  says: 

Tbli  ae*  ahall  wa  imply  any 
%o  gtv*  Milsunc*  to  any  of  tb« 
ineunoQMl  nor  thall  It  Imply  or  buanuiM* 
%tM  «\«UabUity  g(  any  ipcciAc  oo(  mxoditiw. 


economy 
which  It 
to  com- 

>blig»ti<m 


In  other  w<n-ds.  we  again  are  being 
realists.  We  are  frankly  recognizing  the 
contingen("ies  in  the  situation  and  pro- 
tecting agjiinst  them  in  advance.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  only  one  p(4nt  at  which 
the>flgures  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture collide  with  the  figures  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  with  the  figures  of 
the  Herter  committee  of  the  House, 
namely,  the  availability  of  suflBcient 
wheat  to  meet  the  Italian  allocation.  If 
wheat  is  InsuflBcient.  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture points  out  that  adequate  and 
ample  substitutes  are  available.  This 
language  permits  the  substitution. 

We  recognize  that  many  other  contin- 
gencies effect  events  in  these  tinder  areas 
of  western  Europe.  Therefore  we  must 
reserve  other  latitudes.  Under  the 
.terms  of  this  bill  the  President  can 
promptly  terminate  this  relief  whenever 
he  finds,  by  reason  of  changed  conditions, 
that  assist.ance  is  no  longer  necessary  or 
desirable.  Ihis  is  no  strait- jacket  which 
we  recommend. 

The  original  proposal  left  the  Presi- 
dent wide-open  option  to  administer  this 
relief  to  suit  himself.  The  amended  bill 
denies  any  such  open-ended  Presidential 
prerogative.  It  requires  that,  "in  accord- 
ance with  the  direction  of  the  President," 
which  certainly  Is  appropriate,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  in  Europe 
the  program  of  assistance  shall  be  vested 
in  the  field  administrator  of  the  United 
States  foreign  relief  program  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  May  31.  1947. 
Thus,  there  is  a  warrant  against  ani' 
new  or  duplicating  set-up.  The  present 
field  administration  of  the  post-UNRRA 
relief  was  approved  by  the  Senate.  By 
the  testimony  of  aU  who  have  been  in 
a  position  to  get  the  facts,  it  is  doing  a 
notably  efficient  job.  It  has  escaped 
from  the  mistakes  of  UNRRA  in  large 
degree.  It  will  carry  on  in  this  new  ad- 
venture. 

There  are  numerous  other  protections 
in  the  bill.  They  spe£ik  for  themselves. 
They  represent  the  work  of  realists  who 
do  not  propose  that  the  errors  of  yes- 
terday shall  persist  today  and  tomorow. 

As  for  the  impact  of  this  short-term 
relief  proiram  on  our  domestic  econ- 
omy— on  prices  and  inflatfon —  I  want  to 
be  equally  candid.  Any  exports  of  com- 
modities in  short  supply  will  have  some 
effect  upon  domestic  prices.  But  the  ex- 
ports here  concerned  are  relatively  in- 
consequential in  size  and  cannot  become 
a  major  Influence.  Indeed.  Secretary 
Harriman  testified  that  our  net  export 
balance — meaning  the  over-all  measure 
in  dollars  of  the  net  drain  of  our  goods 
and  services  going  into  foreign  trade — 
has  been  receding  since  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1947  and  seems  unlikely  to  pre- 
sent larger  pressures  on  our  economy 
as  a  result  of  this  Interim  foreign  aid. 

With  continuing  frankness.  I  am 
forced  to  say  that  I  regret  that  the  Pres- 
ident saw  fit  to  tie  this  interim  aid  pro- 
gram Into  his  anti-inflation  message.  It 
could  invite  an  erroneous  public  reaction. 
It  may  have  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
Interim  aid  pre  ram  necessitates  his 
discussion  of  Inflation.  That  would  not 
be  true.  I  agree  that  there  is  vital  need 
to  intelligently  fight  Inflation.  I  agree 
*  that  tho  subject  urgently  rtquires  con- 
gressiou«U  attention.    I  at rte  that  It  la 


an  Important  element  of  consideration 
in  respect  to  any  long-range.  4-year  re- 
lief program  which  may  be  subsequently 
submitted.  There  are  many  other  far 
more  important  elements,  but  this  Is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  pursue 
them  in  respect  to  that  problem.  This 
pendmg  bill,  however,  is  not  one  of  them 
in  any  significant  degree. 

Certainly  we  must  be  eternally  vigi- 
lant in  respect  to  conditions  on  the  home 
front.  We  could  ruin  the  world  quicker 
by  ruining  America,  as  prayerfully 
prophesied  from  Moscow,  than  in  any 
other  way.  But  I  revert  for  Just  an  in- 
stant to  my  opening  theme  to  say  that 
it  would  be  folly  not  to  take  judicial  no- 
tice of  the  total  regii  lentation  which 
would  be  necessary  in  the  United  States 
to  save  our  economic  system  if  we  ever 
find  ourselves  economically  isolated  in  a 
Communist  world.  We  must  keep  our 
feet  upon  the  ground.  But  we  must 
keep  our  eyes  on  the  horizons. 

I  revert  to  the  text  of  the  pending  bill 
just  once  more  to  say  that,  as  realists, 
we  recognize  the  changed  inflationary 
conditions  in  the  United  States  since  the 
last  relief  bill  was  passed.  Then  we 
were  seeking  maximum  domestic  expend- 
iture of  *he  relief  funds  and  required 
that  not  more  than  6  percent  of  them 
should  be  spent  abroad.  Now  our  anx- 
iety is  to  relieve  these  domestic  pressures. 
Therefore  the  ceiling  is  raised  from  6 
to  25  percent  and,  in  addition,  a  direc- 
tive requires  all  petroleum  under  the 
program,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  be  pro- 
cured elsewhere. 

I  regret  that  the  bill  does  not  Include 
interim  aid  for  China.  I  think  it  should. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  practical  way 
in  which  this  can  be  initiated  by  Con- 
gress. It  will  be  heartening,  however,  to 
note  that  China  will  be  included  In  sub- 
sequent plans  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  developing.  The  stabilities  of 
Germany  and  the  Par  East  are  indis- 
pensable to  a  round,  free,  world  econ- 
omy— and  time  is  rurming  out. 

One  other  comment :  Neither  this  pro- 
gram nor  its  contemplated  successor, 
Mr.  President,  Is  a  declaration  of  eco- 
nomic war  between  westerft  and  east- 
em  Europe,  unless  Moscow  persists  in 
its  apparent  pathetically  mistaken  pur- 
pose to  make  it  such — to  its  own  ever- 
lasting detriment.  There  is  grievous 
need  for  the  restoration  of  East-West 
trade  and  friendship  in  a  "live  and  let 
live"  world.  Nothing  projected  In  our 
short-  or  long-range  plans  will  inter- 
fere— except  on  Soviet  initiative.  The 
only  thing  involved  is  mutual  self-help 
and  cooperation  between  war-scarred 
nations,  staggering  under  the  burdens 
of  postwar  disaster,  determined  to  re- 
cuperate in  the  pattern  of  freedom,  and 
turning  to  a  friendly  United  States  for 
aid  in  the  achievement  of  a  purpose 
which  is  almost  as  important  to  us  as  it 
is  to  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  biU  should 
promptly  pass.  I  think  it  is  pertinent, 
as  a  final  word  in  its  behalf,  to  draw  one 
last  analogy  in  respect  to  the  problem 
which  here  confronts  us.  We  have  been 
witnessing  a  dramatically  significant  co- 
incidence in  the  life  of  the  nation  these 
recent  days,  T^o  special  railroad  trains 
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have  been  steaming  across  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  our  great  and  precious  Amer- 
ica. One  is  the  Freedom  Train.  The 
other  is  the  Friendship  Train. 

The  Freedom  Train,  Mr.  President,  re- 
minds our  people  that  their  heritage 
stems  from  liberty  under  law;  that  their 
richest  blessing  is  a  Constitution  and  a 
Bill  of  Rights  which  protect  the  spiritual 
dignity  of  man  and  the  independence  of 
the  citizen;  and  that  there  are  no  values 
In  life  which  could  compensate  us  for 
the  loss  of  these  democratic  privileges. 

The  Friendship  Train,  Mr.  President, 
exemplifies  the  devotion  of  oiu"  people 
to  the  humanities  which  make  most  of 
the  world  akin;  demonstrates  our  in- 
stinct, our  tradition,  and  our  impulse  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  to  heal  the  sick;  and 
personifies  the  friendliness  which  is  the 
genius  of  a  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  this  bill  is 
both  a  Freedom  Train  and  a  Friendship 
Train  when  it  reaches  those  for  whom 
these  benedictions  are  intended.  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  choose  to  ride. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  of  the  exceedingly  persuasive, 
powerful,  and  eloquent  address  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mlchlgr.n.  hf^  indi- 
cated that  he  was  willing  to  respond  to 
any  and  all  inquiries  which  might  be 
made  of  him.  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  Senator  would  mind  at  this  time  re- 
sponding to  tv;o  inquiries  which  i  should 
like  to  addrers  to  him. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  ;.hould  be  very 
happy  to  do  so — or  to  any  others. 

Mr.  DONN3IX.  The  first  inquiry  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  pointed  out  that  Aus- 
tria needs  $42,000,000.  that  Italy  needs 
$227,000,000.  and  that  Prance  needs 
$328,000,000.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, in  presenting  these  figures,  used  the 
same  figures  submitted  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  November  17 
with  respect  to  the  needs  of  each  of  these 
three  countries. 

The  point  to  which  I  invite  thr  Sena- 
tor's attention,  and  to  which  I  should 
like  to  have  him  give  consideration,  is 
that  section  4  of  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate. S3nate  bill  1774,  while  authorizing 
an  cppropriatloi*  of  not  to  exceed  $597,- 
000,000.  which  Is  the  total  of  the  figures 
mentioned  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  as  I  have  stated 
them,  representing  the  needs  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Austria,  does  not  specify  how 
the  sum  not  in  excess  of  $597,000,000  is 
to  be  divided.  Therefore,  as  I  see  it,  In 
voting  for  Senate  bill  1774  Member  of 
Congress  would  be  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation which,  so  far  as  tl  t  bill  itself 
states,  could  be  substantially  all  used  for 
any  one  or  more  of  the  respective  coi'n- 
tries. 

The  inquiry  which  I  desire  to  address 
to  the  Senator  is  \vhether  he  would  be 
willing,  not  necessarily  at  this  moment 
to  commit  himself,  but  would  be  willing 
to  consider  amending  the  fiist  sentence 
of  section  4  ^a)  of  the  bill  so  that  it  would 
read  as  follows: 

There  Is  oereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  U  exceed  (597.000.000.  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treiisury  not  otherwise 
appropriati>d.  to  carry  out  the  prcrlslons  nnd 
aoeonipttah  the  purposes  of  thla  act:  Pro* 
aMMl  hwmver.  That  of  said  sum  thers  may 
be  appilsd  towani  awtitaneeto  tta«  people 


of  Austria  not  to  exceed  $42,000,000,  toward 
assistance  to  the  people  of  France  not  to 
exceed  $328,000,000,  and  toward  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Italy  not  to  exceed  $227,- 
000  000. 

Before  the  Senator  makes  response,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  would  still  leave  in  full  force 
and  effect  the  sentence  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  carefully  called  attention  today, 
which  reads: 

This  act.  however,  shall  not  imply  any  obli- 
gation to  give  assistance  to  any  of  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  nor  shall  it  Imply  or  guar- 
antee the  avaUabillty  of  any  specific  com- 
modities. 

I  now  ask  the  Senator  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  consider  such  an 
amendment  as  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr  President.  I 
am  very  happy  to  respond  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  share  his  anx- 
iety that  every  obligation  shall  be  as 
definite  and  specific  as  possible  when  we 
are  completing  legislation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  bill  before  us. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  it  might 
be  more  appropriate  for  him  to  discuss 
specific  limitations  o'  the  character  mtn- 
tloned  when  the  actual  appropriations 
are  made  imder  the  authorization.  I 
confess  I  dislike  to  write  into  the  general 
authorization  any  sort  of  what  micht 
seem  to  be  obligatory  commitments. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  saving 
clause  which  is  in  the  bill  at  a  later  point, 
which  specifically  denounces  any  special 
obligation.  The  fact  remains  that  I 
think  the  Congress  would  be  movinc  in 
the  direction  of  at  least  inviting  a  feel- 
ing of  commitment  if  in  the  basic  act  it 
were  to  imdertake  the  allocation. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should 
have  no  particular  objection  to  the 
amendment,  except  in  the  general  way 
I  have  announced,  because  there  is  no 
question  about  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  the  break-down  of  the  figures.  I 
merely  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  v/ould 
not  reach  his  objective  just  as  well,  and 
more  logically  from  a  legislative  proce- 
dural standpoint  if  he  were  to  direct  his 
limitations  to  the  actual  appropriPtion 
bill,  which  the  Senator  knows  will  have 
to  come  to  the  L>enate  fioor  and  be  passed 
before  ans^hlng  happens  even  imder  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  response.  To  my 
mind  the  logical  place  to  make  the  in- 
sertion is  in  the  fundamental  act  which 
creates  the  authotization  to  appropri- 
ate. As  I  see  it,  when  the  bill  is  passed, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be,  either  as 
it  now  is  before  the  Senate  or  with  some 
amendments,  there  will  be  no  limitation 
with  respect  to  how  or  with  respect  to  the 
peoples  of  what  countries  any  portion  of 
this  money  shall  be  used.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  limitation  which  would  re- 
quire any  particular  proportion  or 
amount  of  the  fund  to  be  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
appropriation,  and  to  be  used.  However, 
I  shall  certainly  consider  the  Senator's 
suggestion  before  undertaking  to  offer 
an  amendment  along  this  line,  but  my 
present  view  is  that  the  logical  place  for 
the  insertion  is  at  the  point  I  have  indi* 
catecL 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  I  may  make  a 
further  observation  to  the  Senator-^— 

Mr.  DONNELL.    Certainly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  should  not  re- 
sist such  an  amendment,  although  I 
think  it  would  be  preferable  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  DON*NELL.  Now  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  the  second  question  to  irhich  I 
referred  In  my  opi  mg  request. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  page 
7,  lines  6  and  7.  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  delegate  to  any  "oflBcial  or  officials 
of  the  Government  any  oi  the  powers  or 
authority  conferred  on  him  under  this 
aot."  It  thus  follows  that  (a)  the  Presi- 
dent may  authorize  any  oflBcial.  regard- 
less of  the  department  in  which  he  is,  or 
regardless  of  his  rank  or  his  experience, 
4,0  determine  the  terms  and  conditions  on 
which  provision  of  funds  may  be  made. 

(b)  The  President  may  authorize  any 
official,  regardless  of  any  of  these  consid- 
erations, namely,  the  department  in 
which  he  is,  his  rank  or  experience,  to 
terminate  the  provision  of  assistaiice  and 
to  make  the  determination  of  whether 
or  not  conditions  have  changed. 

(c)  The  President  may  authorize  any 
official,  regardless  of  the  department  in 
which  he  is,  or  his  rank  or  experience, 
to  tcke  steps  to  encourage  other  countries 
to  make  available  to  recipient  coimtriea 
such  assistance  as  they  may  be  able  to 
furnish. 

(d)  The  President  may  authorize  any 
official,  regardless  of  the  department  in 
which  he  is.  or  his  rank  or/^  experience, 
to  direct  the  program  of  assistance  to  be 
vested  in  the  field  administrator  of  the 
United  States  foreign  relief  program. 

(e)  The  President  may  authorize  any 
official,  regardless  of  the  department  in 
which  he  is,  or  his  rank  or  experience, 
to  determine  whejher  or  not  supplies 
furnished  to  Austria  are  being  distrib- 
uted under  control  systems  which  assure 
compliance  with  the  objectives  of  the 
occupation  and  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  to  the 
Senator's  attention  the  fact  that  the  very 
section  in  which  this  extensive  power  of 
delegation  is  granted  to  the  President  re- 
fers to  the  act  of  May  31. 1947.  which  was 
the  act  providing  for  relief  assistance  to 
the  devastated  areas,  and  that  in  that 
act,  at  page  4.  the  authority  which  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  delegate  is  lim- 
ited as  follows: 

The  authority  of  the  President  under  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  and  under  this  section  may, 
to  the  extent  the  President  directs,  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  as  I  see 
it — I  have  no  doubt  the  Senator  has  given 
thought  to  this  consideration— the  bill 
which  we  now  have  before  us — goes 
further  than  is  necessary  and  perhaps 
further  than  it  should  go,  in  authorizing 
the  President,  without  any  limitation,  to 
select  any  official,  regardless  of  his  rank 
of  standing,  to  carry  out  these  exceed- 
ingly important  functions. 

I  appreciate  the  fact,  of  course,  that 
we  should  have  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  doubt  the  President 
would  use  the  very  best  Judgment  he  has, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  exer- 
cise excellent  Judgment.  On  the  other 
IMUM^  wt  «re  legislating  here,  «t  arg 
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Mlthini  pr«c«denU  on  Um 
liM  power  o(  deldiaUon.  and  it 
mc  thnt  one  of  two  thiniri 
done,  either  that  the  bill  now 
should  be  so  limited  that  the 
should  not  have  the  rleht  to 
of  the  authority,  which  lack 
would  of  course  still  leave  It 
atithority  to  use  any  officials 
to  carry  out  the  administrative 
of  the  authority  which  the 
exercising:  or.  if  that  be  deemed 
prehensive.  the  authority  of 
dent  to  delegate  should  be  so 
he  i^hould  not  have  authority  tc 
perhaps  beyond  the  Secretary  o 
some  Cabinet  official  or  officials 

I  should  like  to  ask  the 
five  us  his  views  upon  the 
I  have  endeavored  to  present 
lines.  If  he  will 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    The 
posed  quite  a  question,  in  the 
of  presentation,  at  least.    Do 
stand  that  the  crux  of  the 
qulry  is  ♦his  question  of  the 
Of  Prfsldentlsl  power? 

Mr.  DONNEIL     The  crux  of 
I  think  the  bill  goes  too  far  b 
iBlng  the  President  to  delegate 
to  the  Secretary  of  State 
other  official  or  officials  of  the 
ment.^ny  of  the  powers  or 
conferred  upon  him  under  thli 
acema  to  ine  thnt  It  would  be 
sufficient  If  the  Presiocnt  shouU 
the  nuthorlty  to  delegate  these 
to  somt  official  such  as  the 
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the  Cabinet  cfflcers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  h 
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•stabllshlng  an   unwise   prect 
ffMrdlets  of  the  wisdom  or 
judgment   which  the 
show  In  the  Instant  ca.ie. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ,    I  am 
to  r«poDd  to  the  Senator. 
eaiM  down  to  us  in  tu 
form,  tt  left  the  President  with 
complete  authority  to  chooie 
of  sdmlnistration  he  desired 
to  tho  entrrprUe.    The  Benatfc 
Relations  Gooinlttfe.  sharing 
Uslly  the  ifBtral  viewpoint 
able^Senator  from  Missouri 
that  that  wa.<i  too  wide  open 
dcfonsiblc.    rurthcrmore.  the 
found  that  the  existing  field 
tratton  of  the  last  rellof  bill, 
UNRRA  reUef  Mil.  under 
reepon.Mbility  of  Mr.  Allen,  is 
•   thon^hly   splendid    Job 
poesllMe,  to  tie  dowr 
extension  of  furthe* 
the  existing  administrative 
taUty.  particularly  In  view  ol 
that  It  is  already  the 
administering  relief  in  Italy 
Ma.    The  only  necessity  Is  to 
to  France.    Therefore  we  wro 
cally  into  the  bUl  the 
tbe  Senator  has  noted: 

In  accordaaee  with  the 
Fr««td«nt.    the   rwpcnalbllUy    (o 
tning  Id  lurop*  the  program  of 
proTldtd  for  In  this  act  •hall  bi 
tb«  flald  admlAUtrator  o(  tb* 
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for*lgn*r*li«r  program  appolnud  pursuant 
to  Motion  4  of  tht  act  of  May  II.  IHl,  pro- 
Tlding  for  AMUunct  to  th«  dttattatsd  arvaa. 

We  felt  that  In  that  fashion  we  had 
very  specifically  identified  the  instru- 
mentality which  Is  to  be  used  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  trust.  I  do  not  think 
It  occurred  to  any  of  us— it  did  not  occur 
to  me— that  there  was  any  undue  exer- 
cise of  administrative  option  left  in  the 
President  as  the  result  of  that  directive. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  have  not  made  It 
clear,  obviously,  which  sentence  it  is  to 
which  I  refer. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Yes.  I  know  the 
sentence  to  which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  referred  to  the  sen- 
tence preceding  what  the  Senator  Just 
read,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Preslflent  may.  from  time  to  time, 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  find  necessary  in  order  to  earry  out  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and— 

ThLs  Is  the  portion  to  which  I  directed 
my  remarks- 
be  may  deletrnte  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
any  other  cinclal  or  offlciala  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  any  oi  the  powers  or  authority  con- 
ferred on  him  under  this  act. 

That  Is  the  sentence  to  which  I  direct- 
ed my  attention.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  next  sentence,  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  but  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
the  sentence  which  I  have  quoted  goes 
much  further  than  Public  Law  84.  name- 
ly, the  act  of  May  31.  1947.  which  says: 

The  authority  of  the  President  under  seo- 
tlons  a  and  3  and  under  this  section,  may,  to 
the  extent  the  President  directs,  be  exercised 
by  the  leerttary  of  State. 


Uxlted 


I  say  that  the  sentence  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  which  I  have  now  read,  goes 
much  further  than  that,  enabling  the 
President  not  only  to  delegate  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  to  say  official  or 
officials  of  the  Government,  any  of  the 
powers  or  authority  confefred  on  the 
President  under  this  act.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  It  goes  too  fir.  I  submit 
that  very  respectfully  to  the  Senator  for 
his  consideration. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  I  understood  the 
Senator's  point,  and  he  misunderstood 
my  reply.  I  was  simply  pointing  to  tho 
subsequent  language  as  an  indication  in 
my  mind  that  thl.<i  previous  general  del- 
egation was  sharply  limited  by  the  sub- 
sequent restraint,  and  that  that  was  the 
reason  why  my  attention  had  not  lln- 
tered  at  all  upon  the  language  to  which 
the  Senator  points.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
take  under  consideration  the  point  ral.sed 
by  the  Senator. 

My  theory  of  writing  the  act  was  that 
we  should  preserve  the  structure  of  Pub- 
lic Law  84  very  generally  throughout,  be- 
cause I  frtt  thut  since  It  was  only  for  a 
3  or  4  months'  Interim  term.  Is  was  highly 
desirable  to  avoid  all  possible  duplication 
In  administrative  functions  and  concen- 
trate as  far  as  possible  on  those  admin- 
istrative agencies  which  are  now  oper- 
ating under  Public  Law  84.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  consider  the  point  the  Sena- 
tor has  made. 

Mr.  DONNELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  VANDBSHIO.  I  would  Imme- 
diately airee  with  the  Senator,  except 
that  I  should  like  to  Inquire  of  the  SUte 
Department  whether  there  Is  some  other 
official.  In  addition  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  might  necessarily  be  involved 
in  the  evolution  of  the  program. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  It  may  be.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  is  some  such  official.  If 
there  Is,  of  course,  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  inclusion.  But  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  when  the  bill  goes  so  far  as 
to  permit  the  President  to  select  any  offi- 
cial whomsoever,  regardless  of  his  ex- 
perience, or  of  the  department  he  is  in, 
or  of  any  other  qualification,  the  bill  is 
establishing  an  unfortunate  precedent. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that,  for  example,  inclusion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  be  re- 
quired In  respect  to  allocations  of  wheat, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  had  occurred  lo 
me  also,  and  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly 
proper  procedure. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  I  wUl  Inquire 
Into  that  matter. 

Mr.  BALL,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
asl.lng  him  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BALL.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan In  his  very  eloquent  address  quoted 
a  couple  of  paragraphs  of  the  testimony 
of  Ambassador  Douglas,  which  begins  on 
page  100  of  the  record  of  the  committee 
hearings,  and  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
thesis  of  Ambassador  Douglas  that  we 
cannot  sit  back  and  do  nothing  in  this 
situation.  But  there  was  one  sentence  In 
his  testimony  which  rathorcd  bothered 
mc>.    It  reads: 

I  think  It  U  Unposalble  to  expeet  that  the 
standard  oritvlBg  will  be  such  that  the  Ua- 
dtttunal  freedoms  and  liber  ties  that  have 
eharaotertaed  that  part  of  tbe  world  can  be 
preserved. 

The  Implication  In  that  sentence 
seems  to  me  to  bo  one  that  has  bothered 
me  right  along  respecting  one  of  the 
mnjor  approaches  to  this  whole  program. 
namely,  that  only  a  people  who  have 
achieved  a  very  high  standard  of  living 
can  ufTord  the  luxury  of  freedom,  which 
Is  exactly  what  tho  totalltartans  are  al- 
ways trying  to  foist  upon  us.  The  actual 
fact,  of  course.  Is  Just  the  opposlte^that 
only  free  peoples  have  ever  achieved  a 
standard  of  living  anywhere  near  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  people  In  the 
United  States.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  comment  just  a 
little  on  that. 

Mr,  VANDENBERQ,  Well.  X  agree 
with  the  conclusion  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  reaches  regarding  the 
relative  opportunities  of  democracy  and 
totalitarianism  In  terms  of  human  ad- 
vantages. X  suspect  that  the  able  am- 
bassador was  referring  particularly  to 
the  Immediate  jjerlod  which  lies  ahead 
of  us.  and  that  he  was  undertaking  to 
point  out  that  there  Is  a  level  below  which 
It  Is  Impossible  to  expect  human  nature 
to  persist  In  its  devotion  to  any  Ideals  If 
It  Is  driven  to  utter  extremity. 

Mr.  FALL.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan thinks  it  refers,  then,  to  the  particu- 
lar situation  that  we  are  facing,  hunger 
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and  atarvatlon,  rather  than  the  toog- 
range  sltuatlont 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    That  Is  my  view. 

■Mr.  BALL.  In  his  address  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  emphasized  the  fact 
that  voting  for  this  Interim  relief  bill— 
and  I  think  all  of  us  feel  we  must  do 
something  to  relieve  the  situation  In 
Europe — would  not  commit  any  Senator, 
and  certainly  would  not  mean  that  he 
had  passed  Judgment  on  the  long-range 
plan,  the  so-called  Marshall  plan,  or  the 
economic  recovery  program  for  Europe, 
whatever  It  is  called.  But  I  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  last  phrase  in 
section  2  of  the  bill,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  is 
"to  alleviate  conditions  of  intolerable 
hunger  and  cold  and  prevent  serious 
economic  retrogression." 

I  do  not  think  anybody  can  quarrel 
with  that.  But  then  the  section  goes  on 
to  say,  "which  would  jeopardize  any  gen- 
eral European  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram based  on  self-help  and  coop^a- 
tion."  It  speaks  of  "any  general  Euro- 
pean economic  recovery  program."  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  implied  com- 
mitment. Certainly  If  I  were  in  the 
government  of  one  of  these  countries  In 
Europe  I  would  say  that  the  passage  of 
the  pending  legislation  with  that  lan- 
guage in  It  pretty  thoroughly  committed 
the  United  States  Congress  to  go  ahead 
with  the  general  recovery  program, 
whereas,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  what 
we  are  doing  with  this  bill  Is  buying  time 
really  to  study  the  longer  range  program. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ,  My  comment  on 
what  the  Senator  has  said  Is  simply  this. 
The  language  the  Senator  has  read  in 
section  2  Is  a  statement  of  fact.  Of 
course  It  Is  a  fact,  an  Indisputable  fact, 
that  except  as  the  winter  crisis  Is  al- 
leviated there  Is  no  chance  subsequently 
to  consider  any  sort  of  a  general  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  In  Europe  on  a 
basis  of  self-help  and  cooperation  or  any 
other  basis. 

I  would  think  that  If  that  Is  a  commit- 
ment. It  Is  only  a  commitment  to  a  reality 
which  no  one  can  deny.  I  would  not 
think  It  was  any  sort  of  a  commitment 
of  the  sort  the  Senator  suggests,  and  if 
In  my  position  as  chairman  of  the  eom- 
mlttee  handling  this  ledslatlon  my  in- 
terpretation has  any  authority  what- 
ever, I  reiterate  that  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  himself.  In  the  ooUoquy  with 
me  in  the  hearings,  hu  agreed  that  he 
will  not  consider  that  any  affirmative 
vote  on  the  pending  bill  contains  any 
commitment  or  Implication  whatsoever, 
and  I  reassert  that  as  my  own  Interpre- 
tation. 

X  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
language  further  on  in  the  bill  which 
categorically  denies  that  the  act  Itself 
Is  even  any  commitment. 

Mr.  BALL  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Yes. 

Mr.  BALL.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us  of 
any  action  which  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  cannot  take  under  this 
bill  if  we  place  a  period  after  the  words 
"prevent  serious  economic  retrogres- 
sion," and  strike  Out  the  rest.  Indicating 
that-that  Is  aU  the  bUl  is  going  to  do? 
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Mr.  VANDENBERQ,  No:  thli  whole 
•eetlon  is  Just  a  speech. 

Mr.  BALL.  Well.  It  sUtes  a  broad  pur- 
pose, after  all. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  It  Is  a  pretty 
good  speech. 

Mr.  BALL.  And  then  sections  8  and 
4  provide  for  authorization  of  appropri- 
ation of  money  to  be  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  this  is  no  initial  installment 
of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  BALL.  This  is  simply  to  prevent 
economic  retrogression? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  That  Is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  BALL.  Why  could  not  the  lan- 
guage stop  there? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  The  Senator 
can  stop  there  if  he  wishes.  If  the  rest 
of  the  truth  azmoys  him.  why,  it  can  be 
deleted. 

Mr.  BALL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BALL.  In  section  3,  line  7.  the 
President  is  authorized  to  carry  out  these 
purposes  "by  making  funds  available  to 
the  government  of  a  recipient  country." 
I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  all 
through  the  hearings.  Is  there  any  tes- 
timony as  to  Just  why  that  language 
must  be  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  My  Impression 
Is  that  that  Is  the  same  language  that 
Is  In  the  present  relief  act.  I  would  have 
to  check  on  that.  What  Is  the  point  the 
Senator  makes? 

Mr.  BALL  I  Just  wonder  if  it  Is  neo- 
essary.  Xn  view  of  our  own  tight  econ- 
omy In  many  of  the  Items  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  shipped  overseas,  rather  than 
providing  funds  to  other  countries  to  buy 
them  from  us,  thus  competing  with  those 
who  wish  to  buy  them  in  our  own  coun- 
try, should  not  all  this  purchasing  be 
done  by  the  United  States  Qovernment? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  It  is  my  under- 
standing thut  Insofar  as  It  Is  practica- 
ble— and  that  covers  most  of  the  pro- 
gram—the purchasing  Is  controlled  by 
the  Qovernment  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  item  Is  followed  by  the  Qovern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  not  only  from 
the  moment  of  Its  purchase  down 
through  Its  delivery,  but  even  into  the 
hands  of  the  final  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  BALL.  Where  is  that  authorlia- 
tlon  to  be  used?  That  Is  what  bothers 
me.  X  feel,  as  X  think  the  Senator  does, 
that  the  purchases,  certainly  those  made 
In  this  country,  and  probably  any  pur- 
ohaaes  made  abroad,  should  be  made  by 
the  United  States  Qovernment,  so  that  It 
all  will  be  one  coordinated  program. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  That  would  be 
the  precise  fashion  In  which  I  would 
anticipate  the  program  would  opehite, 
and  I  think  the  precise  fashion  in  which 
the  existing  relief  law  Is  operated.  I 
think  this  language  deals  with  a  bilat- 
eral situation,  because  the  basis  of  the 
relationship  is  a  bilateral  contract  made 
between  the  two  governments,  and  It  Is 
In  that  sense.  X  would  think,  that  the 
word  "government"  Is  used  in  this  part 
of  tbe  bill 


Mr.  BALL  Actually,  though,  what  the 
Senator  calls  a  bilateral  contract  pro- 
vides for  the  delivery  of  certain  amounts 
of  certain  commodities  rather  than  of 
money. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Bearing  on  the 
Senator's  question  further,  I  read  from 
page  36  of  the  State  Department's  Blue 
Book,  as  follows: 

It  la  proposed  that,  upon  passage  of  en- 
abling legislation  and  appropriation  of  funds 
to  the  President  for  Interim  aid.  the  Presi- 
dent authorise  the  Secretary  of  State  to  con- 
thol  the  allocation  of  funds  to  carry  out  the 
progrram  as  has  been  done  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  foreign  relief  program.  These 
operations  could  then  be  integrated  Into  the 
existing  organization  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  relief  assistance  program.  The  in- 
creased burden  placed  on  the  organization 
will  not  be  considerable.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  France  is  the  only  country  added  to 
present  operations. 

Two  methods  of  providing  for  the  procure- 
ment and  shipment  of  supplies  would  be 
used.  Wherever  It  eeems  feasible,  particu- 
larly In  the  casea  of  commodities  In  short 
supply  where  unified  procurement  is  advis- 
able, allocations  would  be  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (Commodity  Credit 
Corporation),  the  War  Department,  or  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, which  would  then  enter  into  pro- 
curement contracts.  To  the  extent  neceeeary 
they  would  also  contract  for  shipment  of  the 
supplies.  Suppllee  would  then  be  transferred 
to  the  receiving  government,  to  be  utiUaed 
by  It  in  accordance  with  general  understand- 
ings contained  In  aa  agreement  with  the 
country. 

X  think  the  process  for  which  the  Sen- 
ator Is  asking  is  substantially  the  one 
which  Is  m  effect,  and  which  wlU  be 
followed. 

Mr.  BALL.    That  was  my  Impression. 

The  next  paragraph  states  that  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  foreign  governments  would 
be  authorlaed  to  procure  certain  suppllee 
directly  In  this  country  through  com- 
mercial channels.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator's committee  has  any  record  of  how 
extensive  that  kind  of  operaUon  Is  under 
the  present  relief  act.  and  how  extensive 
it  might  be  under  the  proposed  act, 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  I  do  not  have 
the  tesUmony  In  mind  If  It  is  available. 
Z  Invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  Just  received  today  the 
first  report  to  Congress  on  the  United 
SUtes  foreign  reUef  program,  and  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opjportunlty  to  read  it. 
There  may  be  some  pertinent  Informa- 
tion In  that  dooiunent. 

Mr.  BALL    Z  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  two 
or  three  questions,  let  me  say  that  he 
has  my  sincere  compliments  for  another 
magnificent  address  to  this  body  on  for- 
eign affairs. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  X  think  the  record  wUl 
speak  for  Itself  as  to  the  complete  sup- 
port, without  exertion,  which  I  have 
always  given  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  the  for- 
tiim  aflaln  and  policies  of  this  country. 
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Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Itenator  Is 
correct,  and  the  SenaUH'  from  Michigan 
Is  grateful. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  lo  it  hope  In 
the  ideal  of  a  one-world  philc  sophy  be- 
cause I  stUl  cling  to  the  view  hat  there 
can  be  no  peace  in  a  two-worl<  globe.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Michij  an  Is  well 
aware  of  the  views  of  the  juni(  r  Senator 
from  Oregon  with  regard  to  thi  relation- 
ship of  foreign  relations  in  Asi  i  to  world 
peace.  I  think  the  Senator  fr(  m  Michi- 
gan is  well  aware  of  the  fa<  t  that  in 
times  past  the  junior  Senator  rom  Ore- 
gon has  been  somewhat  critical  of  Re- 
publican leadership  in  the  S(nate.  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  we:  t  coast  Is 
not  represented  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  cf  the  Senate.  I  stl  1  say  that 
It  is  a  committee  policy  that  cannot  be 
Justified.  We  on  the  west  coea  t  are  very 
much  concerned  about  and  n  )t  a  little 
fearful  of  Russian  policies  in  ^ia.  We 
think  it  very  important  that  t  le  Pacific 
coast  viewpoints  on  Asiatic  problems  be 
represented  at  all  times  pn  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  ""of  th ;  Senate. 
Some  of  the  questions  I  am  i  aising  to- 
day are  questions  which  shoui  d  be  pub- 
licly considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  cooperation  wit  i  the  ad- 
ministration If  we  are  to  have  a  biparti- 
san foreign  policy  in  fact  ra  ;lier  than 
Just  in  name. 

It  seems  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  as  we  consider  t  le  bill  be- 
fore us  we  are  once  again  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  makin  :  another 
necessary  payment  on  the  cost  )f  winning 
the  peace.  If  we  are  to  have  any  hope 
of  preserving  world  peace,  we  must  sup- 
port this  bill  as  the  Senator  f  r  am  Michi- 
gan says,  first  from  the  staitdpoint  of 
Justice:  second,  from  the  sta  idpoint  of 
national  self-interest:  and  t  lird.  from 
the  standpoint  of  himianitai  anism.  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  f  r  jm  Michi- 
gan toward  the  close  of  his  r(  marks.  I 
think  his  language  was  to  the  ^ect  that 
he  regretted  that  the  bill  coi  tained  no 
provision  for  aid  to  China,  bi  t  that  the 
State  Department  has  the  prol  ilem  xmder 
study  and  will.  In  due  course  of  time,  sub- 
mit to  this  body  a  report  in  r  ;gard  to  a 
rellef-tUd  program  for  China. 

I  make  these  remarks  by  wi  y  of  pref- 
ace because  I  do  not  believe  tl  at  we  can 
meet  any  one  of  the  probl<  ms  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Mic  ilgan  has 
spoken,  from  the  standpoint  ( f  interna- 
tional Justice,  from  the  stai  dpolnt  of 
national  self-interest,  or  from  he  stand- 
point of  humanltarianism.  wi  hout  pro- 
ceeding at  a  very  early  date  t  o  consider 
relief  problems  In  Asia.  '  ^en  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  talks  about  the 
danger  of  Russian  conquest  a  id  the  en- 
circlement of  this  country  by  com- 
munism. I  remind  him  that  in  oy  opinion 
we  cannot  afford  to  wait  muc  l  longer  to 
give  early  consideration  to  Russian 
policies  in  Asia. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  agri  e  with  the 
Senator  completely. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  .  the  Se:  lator  well 
knows,  the  people  of  the  wes  coast  are 
▼ery  much  concerned  abo  it  Asiatic 
problems.  I  see  the  junior  Se  lator  from 
California  (Mr.  KKOWLAifo  I  In  the 
Chamber.   I  know  that  be  wi  1  not  deny 
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It.  The  people  of  California.  Oregon,  and 
Washington  are  very  much  concerned 
about  /Viatic  problems,  because  Asia  Is 
very  close  to  us  in  these  dasrs  of  modem 
transportation.  Every  report  which  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  this  summer 
from  persons  in  China  representing 
American  commercial  interests,  from 
those  in  China  representing  the  Govern- 
ment Interests  of  this  country,  and  from 
newspapermen  who  have  made  observa- 
tions in  China,  points  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  general  breakdown  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  China.  I  am  sad  to  say  it 
but  I  feel  I  must  say  it  that  apparently 
the  national  government  of  China  is  not 
living  up  to  the  great  ideals  of  the  San 
Francisco  Charter,  which  the  distingu- 
ished senior  Senator  from  Michigan  was 
so  instrumental  in  writing. 

When  we  come  to  questions  of  humani- 
tarian principles,  of  course,  humanl- 
tarianism knows  no  geographic  bound- 
aries: nor  should  it  know  any  prejudice 
based  upon  color  of  skin.  People  are 
suffering  and  dying  in  Asia  because  of  a 
lack  of  the  necessities  of  life  as  well  as 
in  Europe.  Both  communism  and  eco- 
nomic ftiscism  are  suppressing  freedom 
in  China. 

With  that  statement  as  a  preface.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  with  regard  to  procedure, 
whether  or  not  the  Foreign  Relations 
Commitee  of  the  Senate  is  at  the  present 
time  being  apprised  officially  by  this  ad- 
ministration of  the  administration's  con- 
templated steps  in  regard  to  an  Asiatic 
program  of  relief. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  We  have  been 
advised,  in  the  official  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  the  program  is 
already  in  preliminary  form  for  15 
months  commencing  April  1,  1948.  My 
recollection  is  that  it  involves  an  ultimate 
amount  of  $300,000,000  for  15  months. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
second  question. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  have  not  quite 
finished  my  answer. 

Beyond  that.  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
say  that  we  are  on  official  notice  in  re- 
spect to  any  aspect  of  the  matter.  How- 
ever. I  want  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
know  that,  sharing  his  general  feeling 
about  the  importance  of  China  in  our 
consideration.  I  have  had  many  conver- 
sations on  the  subject  with  the  Secretary 
of  State.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  far  greater 
interest  than  heretofore  being  generated 
In  the  problem  in  which  both  the  Senator 
and  I  are  interested. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  next  question  is 
another  one  pertaining  to  procedure.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  our  so-called 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  concept.  However.  I 
believe  that  if  it  is  to  be  made  to  work 
it  must  be  a  program  in  wliich  there  is 
bipartisanship  in  its  evolution,  and  not 
merely  bipartisanship  in  rubber  stamp- 
ing it  once  commitments  are  made. 

Usang  the  Asiatic  problem  as  a  test.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan  whether 
It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  administration  to 
consult  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  factual 
information  obtained  by  the  administra- 
tion from  such  sources  as  the  Wedemeyer 
report,  for  example.*- 


Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  so-called  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  sometimes  becomes  rather  difficult 
in  respect  to  its  application,  because  of 
the  fact  that  from  time  to  time  there 
are  formalities  and  informalities  in- 
volved. I  do  not  l)elieve  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  been 
consulted  in  any  substantial  degree  re- 
garding Asiatic  policy  during  the  past 
year  or  two. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  be  wiUing  to 
answer  these  questions?  Do  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  have  any  information  which 
has  been  made  available  to  them  by  the 
administration  about  critical  political, 
economic,  and  military  problems  in 
China?  Has  the  administration  taken 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
into  its  confidence  about  shipping  condi- 
tions, for  example,  on  some  of  the  Chi- 
nese rivers?  I  refer  to  what  I  thinlc 
available  proof  will  show  is  a  fact,  that 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  tons  of  need- 
ed supplies,  which  could  bring  relief  to 
many  starving  people  in  China,  back- 
logged  on  Chinese  rivers  because  appar- 
ently under  the  National  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment policy  no  ships  can  get  trans- 
port permits  except  Chinese-controlled 
transports.  Ha.s  there  been  any  discus- 
sion before  the  Foreign  Ralations  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  existing  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  military  crisis  in  China? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  We  have  not  had 
the  China  problem  before  us  in  any  detail 
whatever. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  infer,  then— it  is  the 
only  inference  which  one  can  make 
from  what  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
says — that  when  the  administration  has 
completed  its  apparently  secret  plans  in 
regard  to  Chinese  relief  it  will  then  lay 
the  blueprint  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relation.s  and  that  com- 
mittee will  then  be  asked  to  approve  It 
or  modify  it  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  as  developsd  at  that 
stage  of  a  supposedly  bipartisan  foreign 
policy? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  We  shall  then  have  a  take-off 
point  at  which  to  enter  the  subject. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  havo 
a  few  more  questions  and  comments, 
and  then  I  shall  be  through. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  a  question 
right  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  this  question. 
Would  the  Senator  say  that  the  admin- 
istration has  in  anywise  discriminated 
as  between  the  two  parties  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  about  giving  information  or 
advising  the  committee  as  to  the  status 
of  the  different  matters  to  be  considered? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Oh.  not  at  all. 
I  am  sure  there  was  no  Inference  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  made 
no  inference  of  that  kind,  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  Orec:on  raised  the  question. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Let  us  have  no 
doubt   on   the   subject.    I   have  nevei 
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found  the  Secretary  of  State  unwilling 
to  express  complete  candor  at  any  time 
I  have  talked  to  him.  Unfortunately. 
It  is  a  pretty  big  world  at  the  moment, 
and  so  far  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  concerned,  he  has  had 
his  hands  pretty  full  with  the  immediate 
problems  under  his  authority. 

Mr.  MORSE.  First  let  me  say  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  mistaken  if  he 
ililnks  I  charge  the  administration  with 
discriminating  against  Republicans  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
want  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  un- 
derstand that  I  implied  no  criticism  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
committee  itself.  I  regret  to  express  the 
personal  view,  however,  that  I  think  the 
American  people,  or  a  great  many  of 
them,  are  misjudging  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "bipartisan  foreign  policy,"  as  that 
so-called  policy  actually  operates  In  this 
country  today. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  entirely  agree 
With  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  that  because  I 
think  the  American  people  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  are  apparently  in 
much  closer  consultation  with  the  ad- 
ministration while  our  foreign-relations 
policies  are  being  evolved  than  Is  the  fact. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Just  a  moment, 
before  we  leave  the  point  Just  under  dis- 
cussion. 

There  are  situations  In  which  the  bi- 
partisan cooperation  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor speaks  starts  at  the  very  roots  and 
goes  to  the  utter  finish.  That  was  true 
with  respect  to  the  evolution  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  It  was  true 
In  respect  to  the  first  two  general  as- 
semblies, which  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  COKNALLY]  and  I  attended.  It  was 
true  in  connection  with  the  conference 
held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  But  the  Senator 
Is  quite  correct  In  saying  that  some  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  the  idea  that  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  means  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations Is  sitting  at  the  desk  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  every  afternoon  and  par- 
ticipating in  all  the  detailed  minutiae 
which  go  into  the  continuing  evolution 
of  foreign  policy.  That,  of  course.  Just 
is  not  so  and  could  not  be  so.  I  have  no 
complaint  that  It  Is  not  so.  There  Is  not 
time  enough  In  the  day,  to  begin  with, 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee'  to  contribute  his 
effort  in  that  sort  of  an  arrangement, 
and  I  know  of  no  way  on  earth  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  could  proceed  under 
any  such  Inhibitions. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Yes. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Nor  does  the  able  chahr- 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  or,  I  am  sure,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  intend  to  sug- 
gest that  the  fact  that  we  have  what  Is 
called  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  means 
that  the  constitutional  demarkation  of 
authority  in  respect  to  foreign  policy  is 
to  be  eliminated,  namely,  that  there  is 
to  be  any  denial  of  the  long  recognized 


prerogative  of  the  President  to  carry  on 
the  principal  negotiations  of  the  country 
In  its  relationship  with  other  nations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  May  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee say.  If  the  question  Is  addressed  to 
him,  that  he  completely  agrees  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Florida.  He  would  hesitate  to  attempt  to 
contemplate  any  other  sort  of  system, 
because  finally  there  must  be  nailed 
down,  under  ovu-  constitutional  theory, 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  foreign 
policy;  and  that  responsibility  is  squarely 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  make  a  brief 
comment  on  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida?  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Those  powers  are  delegated  to  him  under 
the  Constitution.  However.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and,  in  the  light  of  the  last 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan. 
I  say  that  we  cannot  have  a  bipartisan 
foreign  poUcy  unless  both  peitles  In  the 
legislative  branch  play  a  very  definite 
part  In  the  evolving  of  that  policy  tis  it 
comes  into  creation.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  simply  wishes  to  express  the 
view  that  to  too  great  an  extent  we  do  not 
have  sufficient  participation  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  in  the  development  of  oiw 
foreign  policy  before  the  Congress  is 
asked  to  rubber  stamp  or  approve  a 
policy  or  commitment  already  for  all 
practical  purposes  entered  into  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  or  at 
least  so  highly  propagandized  througliout 
the  Nation  that  Congress  would  seem  to 
break  faith  with  a  so-called  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  if  we  challenged  it.  That 
is  the  only  point  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  endeavoring  to  make.  I  tlilnk 
the  present  situation  In  China  Is  a  per- 
fect example  of  my  point,  because  I  thilnk 
it  Is  very  clear  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  says  that  the  memt)ers 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee cannot  take  an  oath  and  testify 
that  they  are  familiar  at  the  present  time 
with  the  information  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministration In  the  State  Department  as 
to  the  deplorable  conditions  in  China. 
Much  of  the  responsibility  for  ttose 
terrible  conditions  of  human  suffering 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  national 
government  of  China.  What  the  Sena  tor 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  ftom 
Florida  say  about  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  change  the  fact  that  co- 
operation between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  is  as  much  his  responsibility 
as  ours.  It  must  work  both  ways.  We 
must  have  a  bipartisan  foreign  polIc3F  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  We  cannot  have 
it  unless  there  Is  much  closer  consulta- 
tion with  the  Foreign  Relations  Conuriit- 
tee  than  I  think  is  the  case  at  the  prestsit 
time.  We  must  eliminate  the  long  Lag 
between  the  time  the  Administration  1  tas 
vital  Information  as  Is  contained  In  i,he 
Wedemeyer  report  and  the  time  the  Con- 
gress Is  asked  in  the  name  of  a  bipartli  an 


foreign  policy  to  approve  some  course  of 
action  that  the  Administration  proposes 
to  follow  as  a  result  of  that  Information. 
My  point  is  not  answered  by  sajring  that 
In  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  President.  That  does  not  answer 
the  American  people  who  I  think  very 
clearly  are  demanding  a  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

On  the  basis  of  the  three  major  prem- 
ises of  the  great  speech  delivered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  today. 
American  self  interest,  international  jus- 
tice, and  our  national  moral  and  hu- 
manitarian obligations,  are  we  Justified 
in  directing  our  eyes  entirely  toward  Eu- 
rope while  we  are  faced  also  with  Rus- 
sian encirclement  in  the  Pacific?  The 
people  on  the  west  coast  are  very  much 
concerned  as  to  what  the  Communists 
are  doing  in  China  and  Korea.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  referred  to  a  future 
relief  program  for  China.  I  am  sure  he 
meant  to  Include  In  his  reference  to 
China.  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  other 
areas  In  the  Pacific  in  which  there  is  a 
crying  need  today  for  a  humanitarian 
relief  program  on  the  part  of  this  coun- 
try. Let  us  not  forget  that  In  the  early 
days  of  the  war  many  of  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  bore  a  very  large  shar^  of  the 
bnmt  of  the  fight  and  suffering  while  we 
were  directing,  as  we  should  have  di- 
rected, our  major  attention  to  Europe, 
in  finishing  the  war  against  Hitler.  But 
I  want  to  say,  as  one  who  Is  devoted  to 
the  one-world  philosophy  and  who  be- 
heves  that  the  only  way  we  can  possibly 
maintain  peace  in  the  world  Is  to  demon- 
strate to  free  men  In  Asia  as  well  as  In 
Europe  that  we  Intend  to  help  them 
within  reason  In  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Only  by  the  adoption  of  that  atti- 
tude have  we  any  hope  of  carrying  out 
what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  referred 
to  when  he  talked  about  supporting  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  on  grounds 
of  international  Justice  humanitarian- 
Ism,  and  national  self  interest.  The 
meeting  of  the  Russian  program  of  ex- 
pansion is  as  vital  to  the  welfare  and 
national  self-interest  of  this  country  In 
Asia  as  it  is  in  Europe  today.  Hence  I 
think  It  about  time  this  Administration 
makes  clear  to  the  country  what  its 
plans  are  In  Asia  as  well  as  In  Europe. 

Mr.  MYERS,  fir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator ask  me  to  yield?  I  am  quite  ready 
to  jrleld  the  fioor. 

Ur.  WHERRY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  answer  questions. 

Bdr.  LANGER.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Before  propounding  sev- 
eral questions  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Michigan,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  offer  him  my  sincere  congratulations 
upon  the  magnificent  §peech  he  made  in 
the  Senate  this  afternoon.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  logic  In  coimectlon  with  the 
portrayal  of  the  purport  of  this  bill  li 
unanswerable,  and  I  am  glad  to  ride  on 
his  train  in  cormection  with  this  im- 
portant humanitarian  program  for  tbe 
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relief  of  those  in  Europe  who  ai  e  cold  and 
hungry,  as  well  as  for  our  own  ^ety  and 
security  In  the  future. 

In  the  examination  of  any 
aid  to  Europe,  it  seems  to  me. 
dent,  that  It  b  of  the  utmost 
that  we  give  consideration  to 
sity  of  seeing  to  it  that  Eurobe 
quately  informed  of  the  Ame]  icfin 
poses.    I  now  direct  the  Senat  ir 
tion  to  paragraph  <c)  of  sectic^ 
bill,  which  is  to  be  found  on 
provides  as  follows: 

(c)  To  gift  full  and  contlnuoift 
within  such  country,  to  as  to 
ultlmcte    consumers,    as    to    tb  i 
source .    character,    and    amount 
modlt!es  made  avsUlable  by  the 
under  this  act. 
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I  now  read  the  report 
Committee  on  Foreign 
Is  as  follows: 

The  committee  was  of  the 
full  infonnatlon  about  the 
be  disseminated  with  the 
recipient     goyemment.       Such 
shculd  Include  time  over  gcv 
troUcd  radios,  the  allocation 
space    In    the   newspapers,    and 
facilities  as  will  give  to  the  peopi 
dplent  countries  a  true  deacrlptl 
can  asslstanx»  with  a  Tiew  to 
representation  of  the  motives 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
the  assistance  in  question 

My  question  is:  Under  th(  bill,  will 
the  terms  and  conditions  as  s  tt  forth  In 
the  committee  report  be  cari  ed  out  by 
our  Government,  or  will  the  b  11  stand  as 
it  is — which  seems  to  me  to  )e  not  en- 
tirely adequate  for  our  own  protection 
from  the  standpoint  of  dissem  nating  the 
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proper   information   about 
character,  and  purpose  of  all 
tempting  to  do  in  aiding  Euiope. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  an    sure  the 
Senator  has  in  mind  the  fact  tpat  we  are 
to  make   with   each   coimtr 
agreements  which  will  contain 
of  their  obiigations. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whet  ler  an  ob- 
ligation can  be  written  into  those  bi- 
lateral agreements  covering  G  svemmcnt 
controlled  radios.  I  would  ralther  think 
perhaps  it  can.  But  of  cours;  we  could 
not  demand  a  contractual  pro  nise  to  al- 
locate adequate  space  in  the  n  ewspapers, 
because  that  would  be  entiri  ly  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Govemm<nt.  except 
as  it  exercised  an  authority  w  ilch  under 
similar  circumstances  we  wou  d  not  tol- 
erate for  an  instant  under  ou  theory  of 
a  free  press.  So  my  general  answer  to 
the  question  is  that  I  would  h  )pe  the  bi- 
lateral agreements  wotild  unlertake  to 
be  a5  specific  as  possible  in  ;  Triving  at 
the  result  which  I  agree  with  t  le  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  highly  essentii  1.  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  possible  to  spell  i  out  in  the 
language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  merely  aske<  this  ques- 
tion, let  me  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Michigan,  becaue  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  past,  wt  ich  was  so 
adequately  portrayed  by  the  Senator  in 
his  address  today,  I  for  one  dej  ire  to  have 
our  Government  do  everythin  j  It  can  in 
ft  legislative  way  that  will  give  xt  the  peo- 
ple of  Prance.  Italy  and  Austi  a  the  true 
picture  of  what  is  going  on  w  th  respect 
to  this  relief  program.    It  do  is  seem  to 


me  that  now  Is  the  time  fbr  us  to  lay 
down  the  necessary  propaganda  pro- 
gram. In  b^ialf  of  America  and  her  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  to  furnish  information 
with  regard  to  what  we  are  doing  in  Con- 
gress in  the  way  of  giving  aid  and  re- 
lief, if  we  expect  to  go  through  with  the 
Marshall  plan  later,  and  many  or  us  ex- 
pect to  support  that.  It  did  seem  to  me 
that  this  provision  was  wholly  inade- 
quate. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  May  I  interrupt 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  paragraph 
to  which  the  Senator  has  called  atten- 
tion is  purely  incidental,  and  relates  only 
to  the  committee's  thought  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  require  or  to  attain  the 
cooperation  of  the  foreign  Implements  of 
public  Information.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  we.  on  our  own  responsi- 
bility, certainly  must  do  everything  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  by  way  of  mak- 
ing tills  plain  in  the  beneficiary  coun- 
tries. The  purpose  is  to  try  to  see  to 
what  extent  in  these  bilateral  contracts 
we  can  actually  tie  the  recipient  govern- 
ments Into  this  sort  of  cooperation. 

ir.  LUCAS.    Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a 

question  with  respect  to  paragraph  (b) 
of  section  6.  As  I  understand,  under 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  6.  found  on 
page  4  of  the  bill,  there  will  be  a  revolv- 
ing fund  wliich  could  be  used  "within 
such  country"  by  the  United  States  of 
America  up  imtil  June  30.  1948.  I  am 
wondering  whether  or  not  we  could  add 
an  amendment  to  that  section,  after  the 
word  "expenses"  in  line  22.  in  these 
words,  "incident  to  the  dissemination  of 
information  in  such  countries  concern- 
ing the  program  of  assistance,  including 
local  currency  expenses,"  so  that  it  would 
read:  \  | 

Such  account  wUl  be  used  within  such 
country,  as  a  revcmng  fund.  untU  June  30. 
1948,  only  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed 
to  between  such  coimtry  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  for  relief  and 
work-relief  purposes,  including  local  cur- 
rency expenses,  incident  to  the  dissemination 
of  information  in  such  countries  concerning 
the  program  of  assistance.  Including  local 
currency  expenses.  1 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  seeking  Is  to 
have  something  included  in  the  bill 
whereby  this  Government  will  be  given 
the  right  to  augment  any  program  which 
may  be  laid  down  by  either  Prance.  Italy, 
or  Austi^a.  when  our  Government  feels 
that  those  Governments  are  not  doing 
what  they  should  in  spreading  the  proper 
information  about  the  origin,  the  char- 
acter, and  the  source  of  the  materials  we 
are  going  to  send  to  them. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  shaU  turn  the 
Senator  over  to  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  an  answer  to  his 
question.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  been  making  an  intimate  first-hand 
study  of  this  whole  subject  abroad,  and 
has  brought  home  with  him  an  amaz- 
ingly comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  entire  situation. 

I  might  add  that  my  recollection  is  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  inquired,  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  whether  the 
precise  thing  which  the  Senator  now  sug- 
gests might  not  be  done,  and  my  recol- 


lection Is  he  was  discouraged  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  But  I  shall  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  answer.  I 
wish  to  preface  my  questions  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  by  sa3ring  that  thti 
records  will  show  that  long  have  I  been 
a  supporter  of  the  Voice  of  America,  and 
when  I  saw  It  going  by  the  wayside  as  tht; 
result  of  the  economy  action  applied  to  it 
during  the  last  session  I  thought  the  ac  - 
tion  was  a  grave  mistake,  in  view  of  th; 
fact  that  I  knew  what  Russia  was  doing . 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  knows 
better  than  I  what  Russia  has  done  and  is 
doing,  with  respect  to  spreading  false 
propaganda  about  this  country  through- 
out Europe  and  Asia.  So  it  seemed  to  m » 
that  if  we  are  to  give  any  interim  aid. 
or  If  we  are  ultimately  to  go  into  the 
Marshall  plan,  one  of  the  finest  things 
we  could  do  for  America  and  her  free 
system  of  government,  as  well  as  In  the 
interest  of  persuading  the  people  of  the 
other  countries  that  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing  for  them  would  be  to  have  the 
Voice  of  America  operating  overtime,  so 
to  speak. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  raL«;  - 
ing  this  question,  because  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  me  in  connection  with  what 
I  have  been  studying  the  past  summe:-. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  turning  the  question  over  to 
me  temporarily  to  make  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  make  an  ex- 
tended address  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  this  whole  question  of  the  Voice  ct 
America,  because  I  remind  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  the  so-called  Munct 
bill,  which  was  the  Voice  of  America  bill, 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
fore we  adjourned  last  summer,  it  alro 
was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Poreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  I  think 
unanimously,  or  with  only  one  or  two  di5  - 
senting  votes,  and  is  today  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  before 
we  adjourned  we  did  not  bring  the  bill 
up,  but  It  was  provided  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  from  the  Senate  to 
study  this  matter  In  Europe  last  sun;- 
mer.  and  I  am  happy  to  report  now  thr.t 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ker- 
tucky  [Mr.  Bmwlxy],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  fMr.  Hickknlooper  1 . 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch  1,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Lodge],  and  I  were  appointed  as  tie 
committee.  I  was  asked  to  be  chairman 
of  it  by  the  distinguished  Senator  fro  n 
Michigan. 

We  made  an  extended  trip  In  Europe, 
about  which  I  shall  report  at  a  lati?r 
date,  as  I  have  said,  when  It  seems 
proper,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  bringing  the 
matter  up  for  debate  and  action  in  the 
Senate.  I  hope  that  can  be  done  at  this 
session. 

We  did  find  certain  conditions  which 
have  prompted  me  to  prepare  some 
amendments  to  the  Voice  of  Ameri<:a 
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bill  along  the  line  of  the  questitms  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  hope 
to  have  those  amendments  ready  when 
the  proper  time  comes  to  present  the  bill 
for  discussion. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
said,  at  the  hearings  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion why  some  of  the  fimds  which  are  to 
be  received  by  us  In  foreign  currency 
should  not  be  used  by  us  to  develop  the 
type  of  information  referred  to.  I  do  not 
think  we  were  absolutely  turned  down, 
but  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
accumulation  of  those  funds  might  cause 
certain  currency  diflBculties  in  the  foreign 
countries,  and  the  matter  would  have  to 
be  handled  in  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernments themselves. 

The  point  also  was  raised  that  we 
would  not  want  to  impose  conditions  In 
a  form  which  might  la  a  sense  poison  the 
gift  we  are  making.  We  also  do  not 
wish  to  try  to  paint  a  grandiose  picture 
of  the  great  generosity  of  America  when 
what  we  are  doing  Is  done  from  differ- 
ent motives.  I  think  it  will  be  possible 
to  work  out,  possibly  using  some  of  these 
funds,  a  Voice  of  America  program, 
which  Is  absolutely  vital  if  we  are  to  en- 
ter upon  the  Marshall  Plan. 

There  Is  no  use  in  doing  abroad  the 
things  proposed,  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor, unless  it  is  understood  by  the  world 
why  we  are  doing  them  and  the  motives 
behind  our  actions.  i:>ec8use  we  are  be- 
mg  misrepresented  today.  Right  at  this 
moment  we  are  probably  being  misrepre- 
sented by  the  Russian  radio  to  the  whole 
world  about  our  program.  It  is  only 
intelligent  to  put  out  in  the  "Voice  of 
America"  propaganda  we  will  need. 
That  means  cultural  programs,  it  means 
working  through  libraries,  and  properly- 
handled  radio  broadcasts. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  raised  this  ques- 
tion, because  I  hope  to  have  the  chance 
to  speak  on  it  later,  and  hope  the  Senate 
will  pass  the  bill  now  on  the  calendar, 
and  I  trust  that  before  long  we  can  have 
the  bill  passed  through  the  Congress  and 
enacted,  because  It  is  a  part  of  the  in- 
tegral program  we  will  have  to  carry  out. 
I  certainly  trust  we  may  be  able  to  do 
something  along  this  line. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  those  remarks.  His  state- 
ment has  cleared  up  for  me  the  point  I 
had  In  mind,  and  It  helps  me  In  my 
thinking  about  the  program  we  are  cton- 
sidering  at  the  present  time.  While  I 
for  one  am  not  in  favor  of  bringing  any- 
thing before  tills  special  session  other 
than  the  measures  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  President,  on  the  other 
hand  this  so  nearly  fits  in  with  what  the 
President  is  requesting  that  certainly  I 
for  one  would  be  glad  to  support  the  so- 
called  Mundt  bill  which  is  now  pending 
upon  the  calendar  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

I  raise  this  question  because  I  know, 
and  the  Senator  knows,  that  we  literally 
sent  boatloads  of  goods  to  France.  Italy, 
and  other  countries,  both  before  VE-day 
and  since,  and  apparently  no  one  in  the 
Government  anywhere  saw  te  it  that  the 
people  of  those  countries  receiving  our 
help  understood  Just  who  was  sending 
these  materials  to  them.  I  contrast  that 
to  something  that  happened  last  year, 
when  Russia  sent  one  boatload  of  grain 


into  one  of  those  countries,  in  advance  cf 
an  election,  primarily  for  the  purpose  cf 
controlling  that  election.  I  understand 
that  when  the  ship  entered  the  Prenci 
harbor,  wiiistles  were  blown,  the  ship  was 
covered  with  banners,  flags  were  wavimi;, 
and  a  real  celebration  was  held,  all  be- 
cause one  boatload  of  grain  came  into 
that  port  from  Russia.  I  use  that  illus  - 
tration  to  show  what  the  Russian  people 
are  domg.  and  to  point  out  how  inade- 
quate our  "propaganda,"  so  to  speak,  has 
been.  Under  our  inadequate  system  the 
recipients  of  the  goods  do  not  thor- 
oughly understand  who  is  responsible  fc  r 
the  shipments  that  have  been  msMle.  A 
great  number  of  people.  I  am  told,  ha\e 
been  led  to  believe  that  Russia  was  the 
prime  mover  and  sponsor  in  the  sending 
of  a  great  amount  of  food.  coal,  and  grain 
into  their  countries  when  the  aid  was 
actually  sent  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  Senetor  is  entirely 
right.  The  illustration  was  brought  to 
our  attention  this  summer,  and  I  may 
say.  further ,  the  Senator  is  right  In  con- 
sidering that  this  is  a  mecusure  wiiich  Is 
closely  related  to  what  we  are  discussing 
In  this  special  session.  I  would  not  favor 
anytliing  that  would  divert  our  atteri- 
tion  from  what  we  are  legislating  in  this 
special  session,  but  I  do  feel  that  this  is 
a  part  of  the  whole  picture  of  aid  to  Evi- 
rope,  and  that  it  is  revelant  to  our  dis- 
cussion at  this  time.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator raised  the  point. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  We  are  charged  by  the 
Russians  with  everything — Americsn 
imperialism,  dollar  diplomeu:y,  and  esi- 
ploitation  of  the  needs  of  others. 

Mr.  SMITH.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  We  were  told  by  tiie 
people  of  certain  countries  that  there  is 
a  sinister  motive  back  of  all  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  for  the  people  of  Europe. 
Many  of  them  have  come  to  believe  it. 
and  it  is  about  time  that  America  awakes 
and  acts,  through  the  Voice  of  America, 
to  counteract  vicious  propaganda  of  thti  t 
sort,  otherwise  the  value  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  things  we  are  going  to  do.  even  in 
tills  interim-aid  program,  in  my  humble 
opinion  will  be  lost. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
right,  and  I  Uiarik  bim  for  raising  tte 
question,  because  it  gave  me  an  oppoi  - 
tunlty  to  offer  the  simple  explanation  I 
have  made.  Tills  matter  will  be  brought 
up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate  at 
the  jH-oper  time. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  I  thick 
the  Senate  would  be  interested  in  some 
of  the  information  which  certain  mem- 
bers of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  brought  back  from 
Prance,  namely,  with  reference  to  ttie 
boatload  of  Russian  grain  that  was  dc^- 
livered  to  Prance.  It  was  paid  for  by 
the  Prench  Nation  with  American 
dollars. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  very  significant. 
That  just  adds  more  weight  to  what  I 
previously  said.  The  Senator  speaks  ac- 
curately and  eloquently,  as  far  as  I  ajn 
concerned,  for  the  very  point  about 
which  I  am  talking,  and  shows  wt.y 
something  should  be  done  at  once.  I 
definitely  think  the  pending  bill  shou'd 
not  be  passed  without  proper  amendt- 
ments,  unless  we  have  a  definite  com- 
mitment, somewhere,  that  the  Mundt 


bill,  which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
is  discussing,  is  going  to  pass  the  Senate 
at  this  special  session,  so  thr>t  money 
may  be  appropriated  to  be  use  J  by  the 
Voice  of  America  In  doing  the  very  things 
which  I  hope  can  be  done  to  coimteract 
tiie  iHt>paganda  carried  on  by  Russia. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  have  the  floor,  have  I 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  sorry;  I  thought  I 
had  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  At  the 
time  the  floor  was  yielded  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  it  was  assumed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Unless  there  are  other 
questions  on  this  point,  I  may  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  expect  to  address  my- 
self to  the  interim-aid  bill  tomorrow. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  do  so  today.  Un- 
less there  are  other  questions  on  this 
particular  point.  I  shall  srleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  the  floor.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  a  question  before 
he  takes  ills  seat. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  have  the  floor, 
and  I  apologize. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  defer  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  I  thought  he  had 
flnished. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  No.  I  have  concluded.  I 
have  asked  all  the  questions  I  wanted  to 
ask  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  He 
has  been  very  kind. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
if  I  heard  him  correctly  a  moment  ago, 
when  he  said  this  was  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral-aid program. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  think,  whether  one 
considers  the  Voice  of  America  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Interim-aid  program 
or  of  the  long-range  program.  It  is  rele- 
vant to  l>oth. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  Is  talk- 
ing about  the  Voice  of  America? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes;  I  am  talking  about 
the  Voice  of  America;  nothing  else.  I 
was  speaking  about  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, because  of  the  p<^nt  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  about  our  giving 
adequate  publicity  to  wiiat  we  are  doing, 
and  why. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  another  question,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  It  is  the  Senator's 
understanding,  then,  that  the  interim- 
aid  bill  is  entirely  distinct  f  ■  om  and  not 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  so-called 
long-range  plan? 

Mr.  SMITH.  My  understanding  Is 
that  the  relief  aid  is  what  might  be  called 
a  pipe  line  to  keep  nations  in  Europe 
alive  during  this  emergency,  while  we  are 
considering  wliat  the  next  steps  shall  ^0. 
As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  says.  It 
has  no  deflnlte  relation  to  the  long-range 
plan,  except  to  that  extent.  It  commits 
no  one  in  voting  for  this  bill.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  abso- 
lutely that  It  commits  no  one  to  vote  for 
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the  long-range  program, 
grams  are  related  In  th3  senfee 
question  of  our  future  progrsm 
spect  to  Europe  is  a  continuipg 
is  first  a  matter  of  keeping 
of  giving  them  food  and  fuel 
a  question  of  whether  we  can 
economic  reconstruction 
is  not  a  relief  program,  but 
different  approach,  which 
debates  earlier  in  the  year, 
to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  WHERRY.     Mr 
Senators  to  the  report 
Ings.  Committee  on  Foreign 
United   States   Senate."   to 
found  on  pages  41.  42.  43, 
of  44.   I  think  it  would  be  of 
me.  and  I  should  like  to  hav( 
mation.  either  from   the 
from  the  Senator  who  now  his 
as  a  member  of  the  committee 
what  is  meant  by  the  figures 
000.    What  I  am  trying  to 
what  I  think  the  chairman 
mittee  was  attempting  to 
what  was  in  the  minds  of 
ries  of  State  and  of  the  Arnly 
gard   to  commitments,  othei 
commitments  we  have  alreadjr 
to  and  including   the   fiscal 
Am  I  correct  in  my  assumption 
that  is? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield  to 
of  the  committee. 

Mr  WHERRY.    I  do  not 
the  Senator  away  from  the 
Is  discussing. 

Mr.   VANDENBERO.     U 
from   New   Jersey   will   ylek 
should  like  to  answer  the 
Senator  from   Nebraska, 
from  Michigan  opened  the 
the  theory  that  Congress  and 
can  people  are  entitled  to  i 
ance  sheet,  to  know  precise! 
they  confront  in  respect  to 
slties.     Therefore,   when   th( 
of  State  was  on  the  stand, 
explored  the  other  approprla 
may  be  required  by  collateral 
which  may  be  in  the  mind 
Department,    it  is  from  a 
those  other  projects  that 
finds  the  final  figure  of  )2 

Mr.  WHERRT.    It  is  $2. 
K  not? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    Ven 
how  is  that  figure  arrived 
point  out  to  the  Senator 
with  the  $600,000,000,  in 
for  the  pending  relief  bill 
eludes  $500,000,000  which  wU 
ly  be  sought  by  way  of 
Department  requests  in 
the  military  administration 
and  Korea.    Now  we  are  up 
100,000.000.    Then  if  the  long 
were  adopted  effective  the 
the  flgtires  for  the  present 
would  include  3  months  of  the 
plan,  the  cost  of  which,  on 
which  the  Secretary  is 
long-range  plan,  would  be 
$1,500,000,000  for  the  last 
spect  to  the  long-range  jAaki 
contemplated  Chinese  progrim 
last  3  months  of  the  year,  at 
a  m<Mitb.    In  thai  fashion  ^  e 
I  was  after,  namely,  the  tota 
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two  pro-      which  might  be  in  the  mind  of  the  State 
that  the      Departmjent  in  respect  to  the  require- 
with  re-      ments  for  additional  appropriations. 
one.    It         Mr.  WHERRY.    May  I  rephrase  my 
e  alive,      question  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
It  is  then      the  Members  of  the  Senate  understand 
jet  into  the      what  they  will  be  called  upon  to  appro- 
That      priate?     If  the  long-range  plan  is  not 
an  entirely      adopted,   what  in  the  opinion   of   the 
in  the      chairman  of  the  committee  is  the  amount 
that  clear      of  money  the  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  appropriate  if  the  interim  aid  bill  is 
passed,  if  the  requests  which  will  be  made 
for  the  Army  needs  in  Germany  and 
Korea  are  granted,  and  if  the  so-called 
Chinese  loan  measure  is  passed,  or  if  any 
other  relief  measure  is  passed,  or  any 
other  appropriation  made  which  the  Sen- 
ator can  think  of  that  the  Senate  would 
or      be  called  upon  to  make  in  the  event  the 
the  floor,      long-range  plan  is  not  adopted?    Does 
as  to      the  Senator  understand  what  I  have  in 
$2357,000.-      mind? 

out.  and  Mr.  VANDENBERO.     Yes;   I  imder- 

the  com-      stand  what  the  Senator  is  saying.    Of 

out,  is      course,  the  only  answer  I  can  give  is 

Secreta-      the  answer  based  upon  the  figures  that 

with  re-      have  been  submitted  in  our  committee. 

than   the      Cto  the  basis  of  those  figures  the  total 

made,  up      to  which  the  Senator  refers  would  be 

year   1948.      $600,000,000,  dn  round  figiu-es,  for  the 

of  what      pending  bill.  $500,000,000  in  additional 

military  appropriations  for  Germany  and 

Korea,  which  would  make  $1,100,000,000, 

$20,000,000  a  month  for  3  months  for 

China,  which  would  be  $60,000,000,  which 

would  all  total  in  the  neighborhood  of 

$1,200,000,000. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 

distinguished    Senator    from    Michigan 

that  there  is  any  difference  between  the 

China  loan  and  the  relief  measure  now 

learings  on      under  consideration?    If  the  pending  bill 

the  Ameri-      should  be  passed  would  it  not  be  the  same 

total  bal-      kind  of  legislation  as  the  proposed  China 

what  it  is      loan? 

ttiese  neces-  Mr.  VANDENBERO.    Well.  I  assume 

Secretary      so. 

chairman         Mr.  WHERRY.    Would  not  the  China 
ions  which      ^o&n  be  a  relief  measure? 
enterprises  Mr.   VANDENBERO.  We   do  not   yet 

the  State      know  upon  what  basis  the  China  pro- 
total  of      sram.  which  is  to  be  a -15  months  pro- 
Senator      Kram.  is  to  be  developed. 
000,000.000.  Mr.  WHERRY.   In  other  words,  all  but 

,000,000,  is      2  or  3  months  of  the  proposed  China 
loan   would   be   absorbed  by  the   long- 
well,  now.      range  plan?    Is  that  what  the  Senator 
?    Let  me      means? 
It  starts         Mr.  VANDENBERO.    No.   the   China 
figures,      plan  provides  for  payment  for  15  months 
rhen  it  In-      at  the  rate  of  $20,000,000  a  month,  which 
apparent-      Is  a  total  of  $300,000,000,  of  which  $60,- 
War      000,000  is  in  this  fiscal  year  and  $240,- 
with     000.000  is  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Germany         Mr.  WHERRY,    So  that  the  Members 
about  $1.-      of  the  Senate  may  be  advised.  I  ask  this 
range  plan      question:   Then  there  could  be  legisla- 
of  April,      tion  offered  authorizing  appropriations 
fiscal  year      to  the  extent  of  $1,200,000,000.  if  the 
long-range      long-range  program  were  not  adopted, 
basis  on      and  that  $1^200,000,000  would  be  used  to 
the      take  care  of  the  needs  of  not  only  Eu- 
additional      rope  but  Asia  also  between  now  and  the 
in  re-      end  of  the  fiscal  year'194a? 
plus  the         Mr.     VANDENBERO.    I    think     the 
for  the     Members  of  the  Senate  not  only  may  be 
$20,000,000      asked  for  such  an  amount,  but  I  think  it 
got  what     is  almost  inevitable  that  they  will  be 
prospectus     asked  for  It,  because  I  do  not  know  how 
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we  can  escape  the  $500,000,000  which  the 
Army  will  require  for  Germany  arid 
Korea. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  So  that  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  proposed  appropriation  of 
$597,000,000  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
really  should  have  in  mind  not  only  the 
long-range  program,  which  the  Senator 
says  is  distinct  and  separate,  but  also  the 
commitments  which  will  have  to  be  maile 
regardless  of  whether  the  long-ramje 
program  is  adopted  or  not? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Most  empha'J- 
cally. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  To  the  extent  of  $J..- 
200,000.000? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  And  it  would  be 
a  very  imprudent  Senate  which  did  not 
survey  the  whole  picture. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Is  it  the  Senatoi's 
opinion  that  in  the  event  that  happens 
there  will  be  a  more  severe  impact  upon 
the  domestic  econon^y  than  that  which 
was  discussed  todayjin  his  speech  rela- 
tive to  the  $600.000.dOO? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Well,  I  think  t  le 
Senator's  opinion  on  that  point  would  be 
as  good  as  mine.  The  size  and  character 
of  the  impact  is  relative  in  degree.  Re- 
gardless of  the  impact,  I  know  of  no  way 
in  which  we  can  escape  the  increased 
military  appropriation. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
dulge me  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  read  the  hearings 
of  the  committee  yesterday.  I  read  the 
committee  report.  I  have  tried  to  read 
all  the  matter  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  suggested  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  read.  I  cannot  find  ary- 
where  any  testimony,  except.  I  think,  a 
short  statement  by  Secretary  Harrimun, 
relative  to  the  severity  of  the  impact  re- 
sulting from  the  proposals  for  relief  and 
what  might  happen  relative  to  controls. 
Now,  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  a 
question  which  he  can  either  answer  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  persc-n- 
ally,  or  decline  to  answer,  because  I  sim 
not  sure  that  the  question  should  be 
asked  of  the  Senator.  Is  it  the  Senate  r's 
opinion,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  has  any  evidence  been  adduced  to 
show,  that  if  the  legislation  providing 
for  $597,000,000  were  enacted,  or  if  !»«- 
islation  providing  for  the  appropriaton 
of  $1,200,000,000  were  enacted,  or  e\en 
If  the  long-range  program  were  ado]}t- 
ed,  the  severity  of  the  impact  under 
either  one  of  those  programs  would  be 
such  as  to  involve  the  enactment  of  ccn- 
trols? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Sena-X)r 
will  have  to  realize  that  he  has  asked  me 
really  to  look  into  a  crystal  ball. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Such  a  suggestion, 
however,  appears  in  the  President's  m^is- 
sage. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  However.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  look  into  the  crystal 
ball  as  far  as  I  can  see.  which  is  not  far. 
The  reason  why  there  Is  no  substantial 
body  of  testimony  in  the  record  regai  d- 
ing  the  domestic  economic  impact  of  t  he 
short-range  plan  is  that  all  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Harriman  committee;  the 
Krug  committee,  and  the  Nourse  com- 
mittee, deal  with  the  long-range  plm. 
Therefore,  the  best  we  could  get  out  of 


the  witnesses  presenting  the  reports  was 
a  pretty  sketchy  opinion  respecting  the 
impact  of  the  short-range  plan.  But  I 
beUeve  all  of  them,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly — and  by  all  of  them  I  mean 
Secretary  Harriman.  Assistant  Secretary 
Wame.  of  the  Interior  Department, 
speaking  for  Secretary  Knig.  and  Secre- 
tary Anderson,  speaking  for  Agricul- 
tiu-e — agreed  tha*;  the  impact  of  the 
pending  short-range  plan  is  relatively 
inconsequential,  and  I  think  the  most 
either  of  them  ever  said  would  be  re- 
quired, if  anything  were  required  as  a 
result  of  the  impact,  would  be  export 
controls,  and  perhaps  some  sort  of  do- 
mestic allocation.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  find  also  in  the  testimony  a  cate- 
gorical denial  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  Interim  short-range  plan  which  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  re- 
quire price  controls  or  rationing. 

Mr.    WHERRY.    Does    the    Senator 
mean  at  the  consumer  level? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.    WHERRY.    Do    the    allocaUons 
which  the  Senator  mentioned,  and  with 
respect  to  which  he  referred  to  testi- 
mony adduced,  refer  to  point  5  of  the 
President's  me.ssage  relative  to  livestock? 
Mr.   VANDENBERO.     I   cannot   give 
the  Senator  a  bill  of  particulars.    My  im- 
pression is  that  the  reference  to  alloca- 
tions, when  made  by  Mr.  Harriman  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Warne,  had  more  to 
do  with  perhaps  the  basic  need  for  steel 
or  something  of  that  character. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Did  Secretary  Ander- 
son, to  the  Senator's  knowledge,  testify 
anjnvhere  In  the  hearings  relative  to  the 
necessity  of  controls— either  of  alloca- 
tions or  prices — which  might  have  to  be 
invoked  If  the  impact  upon  the  economy 
was  more  severe  than  some  others 
thought  it  would  be? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.    If  the  Senator 

will  bear  with  me  a  minute 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  that  point,  and  should  like  to 
get  the  Senator's  opinion  in  the  Record. 
because  I  think  we  ought  to  know  about 
it.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  the  appropria- 
tion requested,  if  it  is  the  opinion  of  all 
those  in  authority  that  the  impact  upon 
our  domestic  economy  will  not  be  so 
severe  but  that  we  can  continue  to  oper- 
ate as  we  have  operated  heretofore. 
However,  with  the  controls  and  policies 
which  have  been  suggested,  I  should  like 
to  know  If  there  Is  any  evidence  any- 
where, especially  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  showing  that  the  Secre- 
tary feels  that  the  appropiiation  of  In- 
terim aid  or  the  commitments  we  shall 
have  to  make,  not  Included  in  the  long- 
range  program,  will  require  the  Imposi- 
tion of  controls  In  any  form  In  our 
domestic  economy. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  think  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  let  the  Secretary 
speak  for  himself. 
Mr.  WHERRY.    Is  that  in  the  record? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.    It  Is  not  In  the 
printed  record,  because  the  Secretary's 
testimony  came  too  late  to  be  included,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Printing  Office 
was  not  operating  Saturday  and  Simday. 
I  now  read  from  Secretary  Anderson's 
testimony  In  response  to  a  question  relat- 
ing to  crops  In  connection  with  interim 


relief.    I  read  from  page  48  of  the  tran- 
script for  November  18: 
I  would  uy  that  they — 

He  is  referring  to  Members  of  Congi^ss 
who  vote  for  interim  aid — 
are  not  voting  themselves  Into  controls  ex- 
cept as  It  relates  to  aUocatlons  azid  set-asldes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  Interim  aid  prog  am 
is  not,  on  the  food  front,  so  greatly  In  ex;:ess 
of  what  we  had  normally  planned  to  sliip. 
and  would  ship,  to  these  countries.  The  most 
It  would  do  would  be  to  require  xxb  to  use 
some  allocation  powers,  and  maybe  some  :«et- 
aslde  powers,  in  those  fields  where  grata  be- 
came somewhat  scarce  next  spring  as  a  {Kia- 
sible  result  of  the  publication  ot  an  un- 
favorable crop  report. 

That  is  the  end  of  that  particular 
quotation.  Later  Secretary  Ander-on 
agreed  generally  that  the  aid  proposal 
would  not,  by  itself,  be  responsible  for 
the  necessity  of  any  further  controls. 
On  page  58  he  was  asked  the  following 
question:     ' 

You  do  not  think  It  calls  for  any  price  cim- 
trol«<  In  foodstuffs?    That  Is  my  question. 

Secretary  Andxbson.  I  do  not.  But  I  say 
to  you,  as  I  tried  to  say  a  minute  ago.  tlaat 
the  publication  of  an  extremely  adveree  cirop 
report  might  change  all  of  our  calculations, 
but  that  would  not  be  a  direct  result  of  in- 
terim aid. 

My  recollection  Is  that  he  was  con- 
stantly warning  us  that  there  are  some 
crop  reports  which  must  be  made  this 
winter,  which,  in  spite  of  anything  or 
everything,  can  have  an  impact  one  way 
or  the  other,  which  mi^ht  be  contempo- 
raneous with  the  interim  aid,  although 
interim  aid  would  not  be  responsible  for 
it.        

Mr.  WHERRY.  Is  there  any  place  In 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  Anderson  or 
of  anyone  else  who  testified,  where  there 
is  a  definition  of  what  the  supposed  al- 
locations  and  set-asldes  might  be  with 
reference  to  agriculture?  At  the  mo- 
ment I  am  not  interested  in  steel. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Did  anyone  ask  the 
Secretary  what  the  proposed  program 
might  be  so  far  as  allocations  are  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  heard  the  Secretfiry 
make  the  statement  just  read  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan.  The  sit- 
uation now  depends  upon  the  conditon 
of  the  winter  wheat  crop  In  the  South* 
west.  We  have  had  excellent  rains  Iq 
the  past  week  or  10  days.  Should  there 
be  additional  moisture  in  that  area,  we 
might  have  a  crop  which  would  insure 
sufficient  grain  to  carry  us  throujrh. 
That  is  a  question  which  no  one  can  an- 
swer until  we  go  through  the  season  and 
determine  what  the  winter  wheat  crop 
will  be. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  So  long  as  the  Sera- 
tor  has  taken  a  part  in  this  colloquy,  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  a  question.  Wh  at 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  not  whether 
the  crop  will  be  greater  than  the  esti- 
mate, but  whether  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  anyone  else  defined  what  was 
meant  by  allocations  and  set-asld<2s. 
What  is  the  proposed  control  to  be.  In 


the  event  tt  comes?  Is  there  any  evi- 
dence in  the  hearings  which  «hows  what 
would  be  suggested  In  the  event  that  con- 
trols were  to  be  imposed?  I  am  inter- 
ested primarily  in  agricultme.  The 
statonent  which  was  read  indicates  not 
that  the  interim  aid  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  controls,  but  that  eventuali- 
ties beyond  control  might  cause  the  ad- 
ministration, through  the  proper  author- 
ities, to  Impose  controls.  I  am  Interested 
in  knowing  whether  there  was  any  evi- 
dence as  to  what  allocations  or  controls 
would  be  used  In  the  event  the  President 
desired  to  control  agriculture. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  To  repeat,  my 
answer  to  the  Senator  is  that  the  subject 
was  not  pursued  in  detail  by  tho  commit- 
tee. The  impact  which  the  Secretary's 
testimony  made  on  me — and  I  think  on 
the  other  members  of  the  committee — 
was  that  no  sort  of  control  will  be  pri- 
marily necessitated  by  the  thing  which 
is  proposed  here.  The  Secretary  con- 
stantly referred  to  the  effect  of  the  pub- 
lication of  an  adverse  crop  report  on 
wheat,  and  referred  rather  slantingly  to 
allocations  and  set-asides  in  connection 
with  what  might  happen  as  a  result  of 
such  a  report.  But  at  no  point  was  he 
discusing — or  so  it  seemed  to  me — ^what 
he  considered  to  be  any  sort  of  necessity 
for  new  controls  of  any  nature  arising 
from  the  interim  arrangement,  except 
export  controls. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  trust  the  Senator 
will  place  the  Secretary's  letter  in  the 
Rbcobb  at  this  point.  I  think  it  Is 
Inf(Hitiative. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  am  speakins 
of  his  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Mr.  WHERRY.    Of  course,  that  will 
be  made  available  In  printed  form. 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.     Yes. 
Mr.    WHERRY.    Mr.    President.   wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 
Mr.  WHERRY.    With  respect  to  the 
25  percent  which  those  in  authority  are 
to  be  empowered  to  spend  outside  the 
country,  was   there  any  testimony  in 
the  hearings  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
which  have  already  been  made,  or  agree- 
ments which  have  been  made  with  other 
countries  to  supply,  for  example,  farm 
machinery  to  Argentina,  which  in  turn, 
will  supply  grain  to  France? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Was  there  any  evi- 
dence in  the  hearings  to  show  what  is 
contemplated  in  connectitm  with  the  25 
percent  which  those  in  authority  are 
to  be  authorized  to  spend  outside  the 
country?  Was  there  any  evidence  as 
to  how  it  was  to  be  used?  Was  the 
question  raised  In  the  hearings,  or  has 
there  been  any  evidence  offered  as  to 
wliat  any  agricultural  agency  has  done 
with  respect  to  exchanging  farm  imple- 
ments with  Argentina  for  grain,  which, 
in  turn,  will  be  shipped  to  Prance? 

Mr.  VANDENfeERO.  I  have  no  in- 
formation in  response  to  tl)e  latter  part 
of  the  Senator's  question.  So  far  as 
the  first  part  of  his  question  is  con- 
cerned, the  25-percent  ceiling  on  so- 
called  offshore  purchases  was  a  purely 
arbitrary  figure  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  would  be  a  safe  maximum  In 
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respect  to  offshore  purcha^.  The 
Department  had  no  object  on  to  it, 
although  as  originally  writtcfi  the  bill 
would  have  had  no  ceiling  in 
offshore  purchases.  Among 
gories  of  commodities  which 
purchased  offshore  is  petroleum.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [fir.  LodcsI 
was  responsible  for  the 
amendment,    with    which    th ; 


from  Nebraska  is  familiar,  re  luiring  all 


petroleum  purchases,  so  far 


ELS  practi< 


cable,  to  be  made  outside  th ;  country. 
As  I  understand  the  Senator"!  question. 
It  is.  What  offshore  purchase;  are  con- 
templated by  the  Departmen  of  Agri- 
culture? That  would  refer  to  cereals 
and  other  foods. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  As  I  understand,  an 
exchange  of  manufactured  pr  Klucts  for 
grain  was  proposed,  under  t  le  theory 
that  the  inflationary  effect  (rould  not 
be  so  great  if  the  grain  wen  obtained 
In  Argentina.  It  does  not  mal  e  any  dif- 
ference whether  we  furnish  iiiplements 
or  grain.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  infla- 
tionary impact  on  the  domestl^  economy 
is  the  same. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  will 
understand  that  agricultural  ii  nplements 
and  machinery  are  not  coi|template<t 
under  the  terms  oi  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHERRY.     None  whatever? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  None  U  contem- 
plated.       

Mr.  WHERRY.  Is  there  hone  con- 
templated in  connection  with  he  25  per 


cent  procurement  offshore? 
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Is  it  not 


contemplated  that  there  mig  it  be  such 
an  exchange  in  the  case  of  jood  com- 
modities to  be  sent  to  France? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Th(  re  Is  no 
other  purchase  contemplated  under  this 
bill,  with  the  possible  exceptic  n  of  spare 
parts  for  agricultural  machir  ery. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  There  is  oie  further 
question  which  I  should  like  t  o  ask  with 
regard  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  the  information  witt  regard  to 
off-shore  purchases? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes.  I  die  not  know 
that  the  Senator  had  it  before  him. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  So  fai  as  cereals 
are  concerned,  there  are  appirently  no 


off-shore  purchases.     With 


other  foods,  the  only  off«:hor(    purchase 


is  $6,000,000  for  Italy     With 


respect   to 


respect  to 


coal,  there  is  contemplated  ai  i  off-shore 
purchase  of  $11,000,000  fo  Austria. 
$9,000,000  for  Prance,  and  (10.000.000 
for  Italy,  or  a  total  of  $30,000,  KH).  With 
respect  to  petroleum  products,  offchore 
purchases  of  $18,000,000  ar !  contem- 
plated for  Prance,  and  $8,0  00,000  for 
Italy,  a  total  of  $26,000,000.  With  re- 
spect to  fertilizers  and  other  a  n*lctiltural 
supplies,  offshore  purchases  are  con- 
templated to  the  extent  of  $1.)00.000  for 
Austria.  $6,000,000  for  Fri  jice.  and 
$10,000,000  for  Italy,  or  a 
$17,000,000.  ^ 

With  respect  to  medical  stpplies.  no 
offshore  purchases  are  contemplated. 

Mr.  WHERRY.     Would  tje 
answer  this  question,  please? 
section  3.  subparagraph  (a) ,  tfiere  is  this 
language: 

(a)  procure,  or  provide  funds  tot  the  pro- 
eittement  from  any  •ource.  tow ,  seed,  and 


total    of 


Senator 
On  page  3, 


fertilizer:  coal,  petroleum,  and  petroleum 
products:  other  fuel;  fibers:  pesticides:  medi- 
cal supplies:  and  such  commcxlitles  as  the 
President  finds  are  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  piirposes  of  this  act. 

What  other  commodities  are  contem- 
plated? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator's  question  can  be  answered 
speciflcally.  This  latitude  is  intended, 
as  I  understand,  to  cover  exigencies 
which  might  arise  in  which  some  trucks 
might  be  needed  to  deliver  supplies.  It 
is  purely  incidental  to  the  administration 
of  the  act,  with  the  single  exception  of 
cotton  in  France,  which  is  specified  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Will  the  Senator  ad- 
vise me  if  it  would  be  possible,  with 
reference  to  goods  which  are  to  be  fabri- 
cated, to  make  a  loan  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  under  that  portion 
of  the  relief  bill? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  such  portion  of  the  relief 
bill.  The  commodities  are  admittedly 
incidental,  with  the  single  exception  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  A  very  small 
amount,  and  only  one  commodity. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  My  understanding  is 
that  cotton  for  France  would  amount  to 
approximately  $38,000,000. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  correct, 
and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  So  that  the  Senator 
feels  that  this  is  not  a  broad  power? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  There  are  some  other 
questions  I  should  like  to  ask,  though.  I 
did  not  intend  to  ask  them  today.  Inas- 
much as  this  point  was  brought  up, 
however,  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
question  for  the  information  of  myself 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  Re- 
ferring to  the  goods  sent  over  in  the  food 
train,  they  are  in  a  different  category, 
and  go  over  as  charity? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Entirely. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  that  I  am  just  as  much  interested 
as  anyone  else  in  seeing  that  people  who 
are  starving  and  hungry  are  fed.  I  voted 
for  the  relief  bill.  But  as  I  understand, 
the  food  we  send  to  France  and  Italy 
is  literally  sold  to  those  governments  and 
paid  for  in  their  currency,  the  money 
being  placed  in  a  revolving  fund.  After 
the  Government  buys  the  food,  where 
does  it  go,  and  what  assurance  can  the 
Senator  give  to  the  Senate  that  it 
actually  gets  down  to  the  level  of  the 
ones  who  are  hungry  and  need  to  be  fed? 
What  assurance  is  there  that  those  per- 
sons will  get  it?  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  the  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  the  same  agencies  would  be  used 
in  this  relief  as  under  the  genersU  relief 
act. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Somewhere  in 
the  miasma  of  papers  before  me  I  have 
specifications  regarding  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Allen's  organization  works,  and  I 
have  been  trying  to  put  my  hand  on  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  the  organiza- 
tl(Mi  which  Is  now  distributing  post- 
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Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  correct. 
I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me. 
from  anything  which  he  himself  has  seen 
or  heard  in  Europe  or  from  reports  from 
other  Senators  who  have  come  home, 
that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Allen's 
resjwnsibilities  has  been  very  substan- 
tially satisfactory,  relatively  speaking. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  bear  with  me.  it  is  my 
opinion  that  things  have  not  changed 
very  much  over  there,  and  that  is  why  I 
think  that  if  any  further  safeguards  can 
be  written  into  the  bill  which  will  make 
possible  better  distribution,  it  might  be 
helpful.  Let  us  consider  wheat.  After 
It  is  sent  over,  the  allocation  is  made,  and 
the  money  is  put  up,  then  it  is  certified  to, 
and  the  money  is  paid  out  of  the  loan. 
As  I  understand,  under  the  present  plan 
the  wheat  is  sold  to  the  millers  and  they 
distribute  it  to  the  wholesalers,  it  goes 
down  through  the  retail  channels,  and 
finally  gets  to  the  consumer,  who  pays 
for  it  under  a  ration  card  and  an  alleged 
price  ceiling.  He  is  given  that  card 
either  by  the  one  who  has  charge  In  the 
municipality  or  in  the  rural  district. 
The  system  is  similar  in  Austria,  where 
the  burgomaster  hands  out  a  ration  card. 
Am  I  correct  in  my  assumption  that  that 
is  the  way  it  is  distributed? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  that  is 
substantially  the  system. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  read 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  a  report 
which  was  handed  me.  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Under  the  heading  of  "Appraisal  of  the 
agricultural  situation  In  France  and  in- 
terim aid  requirements,"  figures  are 
given  showing  commodities  to  be  sup- 
plied to  France  during  the  period  from 
December  1,  1947.  to  March  31.  1948.  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars. 
I  am  not  sure  where  they  obtained  the 
information,  but  no  doubt  it  is  material 
which  has  been  assembled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Here  is  a  point  which  I  should  like  to 
raise  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator,  for  one 
purpose  only,  that  is.  whether  any  safe- 
guards can  be  written  into  the  bill.  I 
think  there  should  be.  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  wants  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
which  he  so  dramatically,  forcefully,  and 
eloquently  described  in  his  speech.  We 
should  get  the  relief  to  those  in  Europe 
who  actually  need  it.  There  is  a  big 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  it 
actually  gets  to  them. 

I  read  from  the  report  to  which  I  have 
referred,  as  follows: 

French  agricultural  recovery  has  been  ham- 
pered by  the  exceptionally  poor  wheat  har- 
vest in  1947.  which  is  expected  to  reduce  food 
production  in  1947-48  to  about  80  percent  of 
the  prewar  average;  the  inability  to  enforce 
agricultural  and  food  controls  effectively — 

When  I  was  in  France  it  certainly  was 
Ineffective.  That  has  been  within  the 
past  10  months. 

With  the  black  market 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  We  did  not  have 
much  luck  here,  either. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  We  should  have  some 
guarantee  that  the  people  who  are  hun- 
gry will  receive  the  food. 


1947 
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I  did  not  finldi  reading.  The  report 
continues: 

with  the  black  market  and  the  illegal  feeding 
of  food  grains  to  llTestoc!:  reducing  the 
amounts  available  for  rationed  distribution; 
the  shortage  of  labor  and  of  work  stock. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  the 
food  going  in  the  ordinary  way  and  that 
going  on  the  Friendship  Train.  There  Is 
a  lot  of  difference.  I  think,  In  distributing 
the  food  to  the  millers  who  in  turn  sell  it. 
I  suppose  that  is  about  the  way  It  will 
have  to  be  done  in  order  to  continue  those 
political  societies,  which  I  am  not  going 
to  quarrel  with  because  If  the  purpose 
Is  to  keep  them  going  that  is  probably  the 
only  way  to  do  it. 

Mr,  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Just  a  moment. 
There  Is  a  difference  between  that  sys- 
tem, and  filtering  the  food  down  through 
the  different  channels  of  trade,  if  we  do 
not  have  closer  supervision  than  we  have 
had.  If  we  are  going  to  distribute  food 
according  to  that  system,  what  assurance 
have  we  that  those  who  need  the  food 
will  receive  It?  If  the  Senator  can  write 
any  safeguards  Into  the  bill  such  as  have 
already  been  written  in  the  Relief  Act, 
that  is  what  should  be  done  in  this  In- 
terim-relief bill  or  any  other  relief  bill 
with  reference  to  any  countries  other 
than  Prance  and  Italy. 

Mr..  VANDENBERG.  Now  may  I  an- 
swer the  Senator? 

Mr.  WHERRY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  My  answer  will 
be  very  brief.  If  the  Senator  can  devise 
any  language  which  would  amplify  the 
protections  which  we  have  tried  to  write 
into  the  bill,  I  should  be  delighted  to 
consider  them,  because  I  agree  funda- 
mentally with  his  point  of  view  that  we 
wish  to  pursue  the  protections  to  the  last 
practicable  degree. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  In  regard  to  the 
question  of  guaranties,  I  remind  the 
Senator  that  when  I  began  to  speak  this 
afternoon  I  specifically  said  that  there 
are  no  guaranties  that  can  possibly  be 
made  In  respect  to  enterprises  of  this 
nature,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
that  all  we  can  do  is  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  So  if  price  ceilings  are 
ignored  and  if  black  markets  flourish  in 
Prance,  and  if  price  ceilings  cannot  be 
enforced  or  black  maricets  prevented 
there,  what  will  be  done? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WliERRY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  there  are-  three 
paragraphs  in  the  bill  which  I)ear  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
fer to  the  withdrawal  of  aid? 

Mr,  LOE>GE.  That  would  be  one  of 
them.  Of  course  that  is  the  underlying 
power  behind  everything. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Certainly.  But  once 
we  make  a  commitment,  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  keep  it  or  carry  it  out. 
Would  not  it  be  worse  for  us  to  make  the 
commitment  and  then  withdraw  the  aid 
after  we  had  said  we  would  give  it  to 
them?  The  Senator  knows  that  it  would 
be  very  difBcult  to  handle  the  distribu- 
tion under  the  method  set  forth. 


Mr.  LODGE.  I  should  like  to  state 
that  section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that 
"it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide 
Immediate  assistance  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions of  Intolerable  hunger,"  which,  of 
course,  is  a  condition. 

Then  we  find  that  on  page  5,  subsection 
(e)  provides  the  following: 

(e)  to  make  avaUable  to  Its  i>eople  at 
reasonable  prices,  consistent  with  eoonomlc 
conditions  in  the  recipient  country,  such 
commodities  as  it  may  sell  tinder  the  terms 
of  this  act. 

I  think  that  is  very  clear.  I  bdieve 
that  if  a  government  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  that  subsection,  we  should  sus- 
pend the  aid;  and  I  think  that  would 
be  an  extremely  good  thing  to  do,  and  a 
thing  which  would  enhance  our  popular- 
ity in  the  recipient  country. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Directly  on  that 
point,  let  me  inquire  whether  the  Sen- 
ator thinks  we  can  supervise  the  distri- 
bution of  this  aid  any  better  under  any 
requirements  we  write  into  this  measure 
than  has  already  been  done  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  France. 

Mr.  LOIX3E.  I  think  we  are  getting 
to  know  moY^  and  more  about  this  busi- 
ness every  year,  and  are  getting  smarter; 
at  least,  I  hope  we  are. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LODGE.  In  connection  with  the 
Senator's  question,  I  wish  to  present  a 
point  which  has  arisen  in  my  mind.  The 
Senator  attributes  the  poor  wheat  crop 
In  France  to  ^le  bad  weather — which  of 
course  is  true — and  also  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  farmers  in  Prance  are  feed- 
ing wheat  to  their  cattle  or  other  ani- 
mals, as  a  result  of  which  they  get  a  bet- 
ter price  for  the  wheat  when  those 
animals  are  sold  in  the  black  market. 

Subsection  (f)  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

not  to  permit  any  measures  to  be  taken  In- 
volving sale,  distribution,  or  xjse  of  any 
articles  of  the  character  covered  in  this 


Which  includes  feeding  wheat  to 
cattle — 

which  would  reduce  the  locally  produced 
supply  of  such  articles  or  the  utilization  of 
foreign  sources  of  supply  other  than  the 
United  States. 

In  other  words,  there  is  something  that 
can  be,  and  I  am  sure,  will  be  written  into 
every  agreement  our  '  epresentatives 
make  with  the  reqjpient  country;  and  If 
It  were  not  lived  up  to,  we  would  be  justi- 
fied in  suspending  the  aid,  and  I  think  we 
should.  • 

Mr.  WHERRY.  How  would  that  be 
policed?  Does  the  Senator  know  bow 
many  farmers  there  are  in  France? 

Mr.  LODGE.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Certainly  the  number 
of  farms  In  France  is  very  great.  How 
would  they  be  policed? 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  could  be  done  only 
by  means  of  spot  checks  here  and  tha-e; 
and  if  a  case  of  that  type  of  wrongdoing 
were  found,  the  enforcement  authorities 
should  crack  down  good  and  hard.  When 
that  is  done,  they  will  begin  to  learn  the 
lesson,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  MTT.TiTKTN.  lb.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MTTiTJKTW.  The  distinguished 
senior  Smator  from  AOchlgan  began  a 
while  ago,  as  I  understood,  to  read  from 
a  report  which  will  show  the  exact  sys- 
tem of  distribution  which  will  take  place 
In  the  case  of  these  particular  materials. 
I  think  it  most  important  that  that 
be  presoited.  because  then  we  shall  know 
how  the  law  as  to  the  distribution  will 
read. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  appreciate  that. 
However,  I  imdo^tood  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  say  that  it  will  be  the  exact 
procedure  now  used  in  connection  with 
the  relief  bill,  which  is  under  the  head  of 
Mr.  Allen,  and  is  set  forth  in  the  report. 

I  ask  again,  very  himibly,  what  assur- 
ance will  we  have,  if  we  pass  the  bill,  that 
the  wheat  and  the  bread  will  reach  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  feed?  To  my 
mind,  that  is  the  vital  point.  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  America  do  not  understand 
it.  We  are  to  sell  the  wheat,  and  Prance 
is  to  put  up  the  money  and  then  allocate 
the  wheat  to  the  millers,  who  will  sell  it 
to  the  retailers,  and  they  will  sell  it 
to  the  people  we  are  feeding  for  humani- 
tarian purposes.  Will  they  get  it?  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  enforce  that 
administration  if  they  are  to  receive  the 
desired  assistance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  humanitarian 
appeal  is  not  sufficient.  After  all.  is  it 
not  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  each  government  have  a  cur- 
rency that  will  operate  effectively? 
When  I  was  in  Paris,  I  was  told,  believe 
it  or  not,  that  there  were  34.000  persons 
on  the  pay  roll  of  that  city.  Just  think 
of  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
true;  I  was  told  that  by  a  high  official  in 
gov^rjiment. 

Furthermore,  I  think  we  should  know 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  on  the 
pay  roll  of  the  entire  French  Govern- 
ment, because,  after  all,  if  we  are  going  to 
help  bolster  the  French  political  economy 
by  selling  this  food  and  helping  maintain 
the  status  quo  of  that  government  until 
a  kmg-range  program  is  inaugurated.  I 
iliink  we  should  have  something  to  say 
about  the  administration  of  the  food  suid 
something  to  say  about  how  to  stabilize 
their  government  and  their  currency,  all 
the  way  down  the  ladder  to  those  to 
whom  we  expect  the  food  to  go. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  Senator  is  in  good  faith  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  whether  he  thinks  that 
a  relief  program  which  expires  in  90  days 
can  be  preceded  by  the  netting  up  of  a 
system  which  will  follow  the  food  all  the 
way  down  to  the  ultimate  consumers. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  question  waa 
asked  during  the  hearings,  and  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  State  replied  that  it 
could  not  be  done,  and  that  they  thought 
the  system  would  be  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory. There  is  not  much  in  the  report 
to  show  what  they  have  done.  From 
reading  the  report,  I  caxmot  find  any 
change  in  the  conditions  under  this  gen- 
eral administration,  as  compared  to  the 
situation  under  the  administration  they 
had  before. 

I  am  simply  saying  In  good  faith  that 
If  In  connection  with  this  legislation 
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there  Is  anything  that  can  be  done  which 
will  give  our  Government  more  author- 
ity and  more  power  to  mak(  the  neces- 
sary checks  and  supervise  t  le  distribu- 
tion of  the  food  so  that  It  w  11  go  where 
we  want  it  to  go.  certainly  ;hat  will  be 
In  the  Interest  of  those  who  are  himgry 
and  who  need  the  food.  Thfcit  is  not  an 
unfair  request;  is  it? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  J  hajve  not  sug- 
gested that  it  was  an  unfair  :  equest;  but 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  precis  ely  how  the 
Senator  would  pursue  his  ot  jective,  be- 
cause I  should  like  to  join  h  m  in  it.  I 
know  of  nothing  along  the  11  le  the  Sen- 
ator suggests  that  cannot  be  done  imder 
the  authority  that  is  provide<  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    If  the  S*iator  from 
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Mr.  WHERRY.  Prom  where  docs  Mr. 
Allen  operate? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.     Prom  Rome. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Would  it  be  necessary 
to  set  up  a  branch  agency  In  Prance? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  They  do  have  a 
mission  in  Austria,  and  they  will  have  a 
n!Xlssion  in  Prance. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    That  has  to  be  set  up? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  mission  in 
Prance  has  to  be  set  up. 

Mr.  MTT.T.TKTN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MKUKIN.  I  should  like  to  take, 
for  example,  a  boatload  of  wheat  landed 
in  Naples,  and  trace  it  to  the  hungry 
person  we  desire  to  feed.     Is  there  any- 


Michlgan  will  bear  with  me.  et  me  say  it^thing  in  the  report  giving  such  informa- 


was  my  humble  opinion  that 


be  done  under  the  bill  sis  it  is  i  ow  written 
If  the  grain  were  sold  and  were  to  go-* 
down  through  the  various  segments  of 
their  economy,  I  do  not  k90w  how  it 
could  be  done. 

I  appreciate  the  suggestlbns  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  namely,  to 
make  some  spot  checks  anc  if  a  black 
market  is  found,  to  stop  it.  But  I  ap- 
peal to  the  Senator  that  it  \  ill  be  most 
diflQcult  to  stop  it  even  if  we  find  from  a 
spot  check  that  there  Is  a  v^lation.  Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  ail  trying  to 
explore  the  Senator's  mind.  Is  he  sug- 
gesting that  he  objects  to  he  plan  of 
iTfiMng  payment  in  the  local  currency? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  No.  I  th:  ok  one  way 
to  find  out  whether  the  food  reached  the 
pec^le  to  whom  we  wanted  it  to  go  would 
be  to  make  a  check  through  an  organi- 
zation such  as  the  Red  Cros; .  I  am  not 
sure;  I  am  simply  glvng  ny  reactions 
to  the  proposed  legislation  because  I 
do  not  have  a  constructive  p  an  to  offer 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  reUef  program  or 
the  general  procedure  imde*  which  we 
are  operating,  but  I  wish  to  io  all  I  can 
do  to  make  sure  that  those  w  10  need  the 
food  get  it.  I  venture  to  saj  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  if  t  je  distribu 
tion  works  as  it  worked  10  iionths  ago, 
I  think  he  will  agree  with  mi ;  that  there 
is  grave  doubt  whether  thosej  we  want  to 
feed  will  get  the  food. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  At  I  that  very 
point  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  t  he  mistakes 


which  were  made  10  months 


grotesque  that  they  are  almost  beyond 


apology,  and  in  my  opinion 


Senator  from  Nebraska  nor  j  ny  one  else 
has  heard  criticism  agains  the  post- 
UNRRA  administration.  whi(  h  is  headed 
by  Mr.  Allen,  remotely  appr  taching  the 
criticisms  that  were  made  of  JNRRA. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  ]  ire  guilty  of 
a  lapse  in  not  making  an  investigation 
overseas  on  our  own  responsi  jility  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  the  administra- 
tion of  these  new  relief  funis  has  suc- 
ceeded in  rising  above  tht  se  previous 
mistalies,  but  when  we  fine  an  almost 
uniform  agreement  among  all  our  re- 
turning colleagues  that  they  do  not  find 
.a  repetition  of  the  old  mist -ikes  in  the 
new  administration,  I  sub  nit  to  the 
Senator  as  a  matter  of  f aim  iss  that  for 


a  period  of  90  da]rs  we  are 


assimie  that  things  are  very  s  abstantially 


improved  in  the  aspects  to 


Senator  very  appropriately  a  iverts. 


t  could  not 


ago  were  so 


neither  the 


entitled  to 


which  the 


tion,  or  can  anyone  tell  us  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  wheat  that  lands  in  Naples 
until  it  gets  into  the  mouth  of  the  himgry 
person? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Did  the  Senator 
say  inside  the  mouth  of  the  hungry  per- 
son?   

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  should  like  to  get  it 
Inside  the  mouth  of  the  hungry  person. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  gotten  quite  that  far.  but  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  question,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  a  written  reply  to  that  question 
from  the  administrators  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant question.  That  la  the  one  con- 
cern and  the  only  concern  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people,  that  the  food 
shall  get  into  the  mouths  of  the  hungry 
people,  and  that  It  will  not  be  a  gravy 
train  for  the  black  marketeers. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  If  the  Senator 
thinks  there  should  be  any  guaranties 
written  from  Washington  against  gravy 
trains  for  black  marketeers  5.000  miles 
from  home,  I  suggest  to  him  that  we  look 
at  our  own  experiment  in  that  aspect  and 
see  to  whom  we  might  turn  to  show  us 
how  to  achieve  this  ideal  purpose  right 
here  under  our  own  roof. 

Mr.  MTT,T,rKTN.  I  have  despaired,  as 
far  as  the  local  implications  are  con- 
cerned. I  think  we  are  entitled  to  have 
perhaps  the  Italian  Oovernment's  state- 
ment to  us  as  to  how  it  will  administer 
the  wheat  from  the  port  to  the  mouth  of 
the  hungry  person. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Let  me  remind 
the  Senator  that  bilateral  contracts  are 
written  between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  and  each  of  the  beneficiary 
governments,  in  which  our  requirements 
are  set  forth  in  detail,  and  It  Is  just  our 
fault  if  we  do  not  make  the  requirements 
what  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Mn.T.TKTN.  I  should  like  to  find 
out  exactly  what  they  should  be. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize, as  I  tried  to  cover  in  my 
original  statement,  the  totally  different 
reactions  we  had  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Commerce  Department,  in  re- 
spect to  the  kind  of  preparation  which 
is  being  made  now  in  the  light  of  the 
mistakes  from  which  we  have  learned 
our  lesson.  I  think  the  plctiu-e  Is  a  very 
encouraging  one. 

Mr.  MTT,T,TKTN.  I  do  hope  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate  we  shall 
have  in  detail  an  illustration  of  the  type 
I  have  mentioned,  or  some  other  fair 


type,  so  that  we  can  trace  a  shipment 
from  the  landing  in  the  port  of  the 
foreign  country  to  the  ultimate  recipi- 
ent to  see  that  the  i)eople  we  want  to  get 
the  food  do  get  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  publicly  In- 
struct the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Poreign  Relations  to  de- 
mand that  the  State  Dspartment  forth- 
with prepare  a  complete  written  time- 
table and  inventory  showing  precisely 
what  the  Senator  wants  to  know,  from 
the  port  at  which  the  commodity  lands, 
dear  down  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Let  me  caU  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
to  one  other  matter.  There  Is  on  our 
desks  here  a  report  which  has  just  been 
released,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  read 
It  In  detril  yet.  It  Is  the  report  on  the 
first  quarter  of  the  United  States  for- 
eign-relief program,  the  post-UNRRA 
program.  Prom  what  I  have  seen  in 
glancing  at  it,  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find  a  large  mass  of  pertinent  and  per- 
suasive testimony  and  information  bear- 
ing upon  the  type  of  question  he  has  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  MTTJ.TKTN.  I  may  say  that  I 
have  at  least  skimmed  the  material  that 
has  been  furnished  us,  and  the  same 
questions  have  lingered  In  my  mind  that 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  At  least,  in  the  State 
of  Colorado.  I  have  found  no  objection 
to  the  type  of  aid  proposed,  but  I  find  a 
uniform  desire  on  the  part  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  program 
that  this  time  the  commodltI«  shall  go 
where  we  intend  them  to  go.  and  shall 
serve  their  intended  purposes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  now  repeat 
myself  once  more,  and  finally,  in  this 
connection,  because  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any  misconception  in  the  Rec- 
ord. All  those  prejudices — and  that  is 
really  the  wrong  word,  because  it  is  far 
more  than  prejudice,  it  is  a  highly  justi- 
fied condemnation — all  these  condemna- 
tions to  which  the  Senator  refers  go  back 
to  the  UNRRA  period,  without  exception. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator  will 
find  nothing  of  the  sort  applying  to  the 
post-UNRRA  administration  under  the 
foreign-relief  program  during  the  last  90 
days,  certainly,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
and  even  those  are  generalities. 

I  submit  that  a  tremendously  advan- 
tageous advance  has  been  made  In  the 
technique  of  this  administration.  I 
state  that,  from  the  information  that 
comes  to  us,  the  administration  of  these 
matters  has  overtaken^  practically,  all 
the  outstanding  outrages  against  which 
American  public  opinion  rebelled.  I 
think  the  people  are  entitled  to  feel  some 
degree  of  confidence  as  they  approach 
this  post-UNRRA  evolution. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  one 
question? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Just  a  moment,  and  I 
shall  yield.  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  the  observations  he  has  made. 
I  am  glad  he  has  asked  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  a  question  which 
brought  out  a  very  constructive  sugges- 
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tion  as  to  requiring  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  give  us  the  picture  of  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  followed  from  the  time 
the  food  lands  in  the  port  until  it  is  Inside 
the  mouths  of  the  people. 

I  hope  conditions  have  changed.  I 
have  not  read  the  report  which  is  on  our 
desks,  but  I  hope  that  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  says  is 
absolutely  correct.  If  conditions  have 
changed,  if  we  have  assurance  that  the 
food  will  reach  the  people  for  whom  It 
is  intended,  that  will  eliminate  one  of  the 
big  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  pending 
bill  or  any  other  bill  under  which  aid  is 
extended. 

I  was  dimibfounded  when  I  read  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  was  referred  to  on  Saturday 
night.  If  there  has  been  such  a  revolu- 
tion in  practice  in  Europe  and  conditions 
have  grown  so  good,  it  .seems  to  me  that 
kind  of  report  would  not  be  made  rela- 
tive to  the  situation  In  Prance  today. 

I  attended  a  farm  sale  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  past  smnmer  and  saw  a  2-year- 
old  colt,  which  in  my  section  of  this 
country  would  sell  for  $75,  or  perhaps 
$50,  bring  187,000  francs. 

Just  think  of  It.  Currency  does  not 
mean  anything  over  there.  The  man 
sold  the  colt  because  he  wanted  to  buy  a 
cow,  and  the  other  man  sold  the  cow 
because  he  wanted  to  buy  a  horse.  It 
was  a  case  of  barter.  The  only  medium 
of  exchange  over  there  Is  gold,  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  what  it  ought  to  be  the 
medium  today,  if  we  are  going  to  stabilize 
the  currencies  of  those  countries.  Oold 
would  bring  the  desired  results,  but  the 
currency  would  not.  All  I  am  asking  is. 
If  we  are  going  to  distribute  food  into  the 
black-market  channels  referred  to  on 
page  19  of  the  report,  which  was  handed 
to  me  just  a  day  ago.  and  which  indicates 
that  it  will  go  right  into  the  black 
markets  unless  we  have  some  supervision 
over  it  or  some  way  of  investigating  or 
some  way  of  handling  it,  are  we  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  sought  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  biy?  I  am  just  as 
anxious  to  see  the  relief  distributed,  and 
almost  anything  done  in  order  to  get  the  ' 
food  to  the  hungry,  as  is  any  other  person 
In  the  United  States,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  food  that  is  to  go  to  the  people 
who  are  hungry  and  starving  pass  into 
the  black  market,  to  be  sold  for  gold  or 
sold  to  people  who  can  afford  to  buy  it 
while  others  go  hungry.  That  is  just 
what  I  would  like  to  see  eliminated. 

I  appreciate  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  brought  this 
legislation  w)  tiie  fioor  at  this  time,  and 
that  it  is  an  emergency  matter.  I  want 
to  cooperate  absolutely  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  I  was  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  referred  to  the  one  or  two 
restrictions  written  Into  the  bill,  but  if 
there  is  any  way  in  the  world  in  which 
we  can  send  our  representatives  with  the 
shipments.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  do 
so,  because  we  know  now  from  reports 
Just  what  we  might  expect  if  we  send  it 
over  there  without  them.  I  do  not  know 
whether  enough  Americans  can  be  sent 
with  the  shipments  and  whether  they 
could  be  paid  with  currency,  or  whether 
It  would  be  possible  to  enforce  what  we 
should  like  to  have  enforced,  so  far  as 


the  proper  distribution  of  the  food  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  tba 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  has  raised 
a  very  important  point,  and  I  agree  with 
him,  that  the  food  ought  to  get  to  the 
hxmgry  people  of  France.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  going  to  propose  to  this  bill 
deals  with  the  revolving  fimd  that  is  set 
up  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  bill,  and 
this  would  permit  our  Oovemment  to  go 
into  Prance  sftid  do  some  work  in  news- 
papers and  over  the  radio.  It  would 
not  only  be  a  challenge  to  Russian  propa- 
ganda but  it  very  well  could  do  what  the 
Senator  is  suggesting  in  the  way  of  in- 
forming the  people  of  Prance  just  exactly 
what  is  being  done,  and  that,  itself, 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  strong  deter- 
rent to  corrupt  politicians  or  black 
marketeers  who  hope  to  profit  though 
this  interim  aid  plan. 

I  tiiink  the  Senator  has  made  a  power- 
ful argument  in  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  going  to  offer,  which  will 
give  our  country  the  right  to  use  some 
of  the  money  In  the  revolving  fund  for 
propaganda  purposes.  It  could  well  be 
applied  to  what  the  Senator  is  discussing 
now.  and  at  least  over  the  radio  and 
through  the  newspapers,  the  people  of 
Prance,  in  that  part  of  society  that  really 
needs  it,  could  obtain  the  proper  infor- 
mation from  our  country  and  perhaps 
cause  the  Individuals  who  are  ready  to 
violate  the  law  to  have  a  more  respect 
for  It. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  question,  since  he  has  referred  to 
the  revolving  fund.  I  read  about  it  on 
Sunday.  I  remember  the  admonitions 
given,  and  also  the  reasons  urged  as  to 
why  it  should  not  be  used  for  the  very 
purposes  suggested.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  for  what  purpose  the  revolving 
fund  is  to  be  used?  As  I  gather  it,  the 
only  use  we  could  make  of  the  fund  is  to 
pay  relief  workers  and  those  who  are  on 
our  staff  handling  relief.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  is  for  relief,  and 
totally  for  relief  purposes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  want  to  add  an  amend- 
ment to  that. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    I  understand. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  will  interfere  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  Prance,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  my  proposed  amendment  would  do 
so.  I  believe  the  coxmtries  involved  In 
the  program  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment, without  serious  objection. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Can  the  Senator  an- 
swer me,  or  will  the  chairman  answer, 
as  to  what  the  revolving  fund  Is  set  up 
to  do?  Are  we  restricted  from  doing 
what  we  want  to  do?  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  revolving  fund?  What  is 
to  be  done  with  the  currency?  Why 
can  we  not  ireiy  an  ambassador's  com- 
plete personnel?  Why  can  we  not  pay 
our  American  workers  out  of  this  fund. 
If  they  are  working  in  Prance?  We  paid 
the  soldiers  in  francs,  did  we  not?  Why 
can  we  not  place  a  provision  in  the  agree- 
ment that  If  we  are  to  send  the  food  and 
administer  it,  the  fund  can  be  used  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  the  Senator? 


The  money  can  be  used  in  many  ways 
to  help  pay  expenses  in  connection  with 
reliel. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  think  we  can  do  any- 
thing, if  we  can  get  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  governments. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  would  be  in  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  understand 
the  revolving  fund,  it  emanates  from 
those  commodities  that  we  make  avail- 
able directly  to  the  government,  or  the 
cash  that  we  make  available  to  the  gov- 
emments  of  those  countries. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  they  can  accept 
our  cash,  to  be  used  for  relief  purposes. 
I  see  nothing  that  would  prevent  an 
agreement  that  the  revolving  fund 
should  be  continuously  used  for  that 
purpose,  or  used  to  reimburse  the  United 
States.  We  are  not  undertaking  to  get 
reimbursement,  except  that  we  do  not 
want  the  money  we  turn  over  to  a  gov- 
ernment to  be  used  to  make  a  profit  for 
that  particular  government.  If  so,  then 
I  think  the  purposes  of  relief  will  be 
thwarted,  because  those  who  are  most 
able  to  buy  will  be  the  ones  who  would 
get  the  benefit  of  commodities  that 
would  be  for  sale.  If  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  ask  one  or  two  questions  for  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor,  if  the  Senator  cares  to 
have  me  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Poreign  Relations 
Committee  one  or  two  questions. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman  whether  It  is  contem- 
plated that  any  of  the  relief  to  Austria 
would  be  made  available  to  that  part  of 
Austria  now  occupied  by  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator  wUl 
find  a  special  section  of  the  bill  relating 
to  the  situation  in  Austria. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  discover 
it  in  reading  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    It  is  section  10. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Page  7. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  to  the  Senator  about 
that.  The  Senator  will  note  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  7  of  the  bill  that  special 
arrangements  have  to  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  agreements  in  Austria, 
due  to  the  fact  that,  while  Austria  has 
an  independent  government  with  which 
we  make  our  contact,  all  of  Austria  is 
occupied  under  military  control.  In  four 
military  sectors.  Therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  make  the  same  type  of 
independent  agreements  with  the  Aus- 
trian Oovemment  that  are  made  with 
Prance  or  Italy,  because  they  have  to  be 
subject  to  the  negotiations  of  the  high 
commissioner  with  his  opposite  members 
in  control  of  the  other  militarily  occu- 
pied areas.  The  relief  goes  to  the  Aus- 
trian people  &s  a  whole  regardless  of  the 
area  in  which  they  live.  But  the  rela- 
tionships in  respect  to  the  distribution  in 
these  various  sectors  are  on  the  b&sis  of 
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an  agreement  negotiated  b  r  the  high 
commission:  and  the  testimc  ly  we  have 
*iad,  believe  it  or  not.  Is  that  we  are  ob- 
taining more  from  the  Russi  in  sector  in 
Austria  in  connection  with  tl  is  arrange- 
ment than  is  going  into  the  sector,  and 
that  except  as  the  existing  ar  rangements 
were  continued  there  woul  I  be  grave 
danger  of  an  arbitrary  dlvis  on  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  Austrian  Goven  iment 

Mr.  McCLSLLAN.    I  do  n(  t  quite  un 
derstand  how  we  are  getting  more  from 
the  Russian  sector. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Wei.  I  cannot 
explain  in  detail  to  the  Senitor  except 
that  there  is  a  common  pool ;  njide  of  the 
supplies  for  feeding  Austria]  ts.  and  the 
sectors  themselves  contribute  in  addition 
to  the  thing  that  we  are  taltdng  about 
We  are  advised  that  at  the  p  resent  time 
the  contributions  coming  in  from  the 
Russian  zone  are  greater  thap  those  go- 
ing into  the  Russian  zone 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  wad  concerned 
about  that  point,  because  thf  opposition 

It  Is  from 
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to  this  program  being  what 
that  source.  I  did  not  feel  tha  t  this  coun 
try  should  carry  out  a  relief  program  in 
the  Soviet  controlled  area  inless  there 
were  a  clear  understanding  \  rith  respect 
to  what  we  were  spending  in  t  hat  area, 
understand,  of  course,  that  this  is  pri- 
marily a  humanitarian  program,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  are  going  t  >  undertake 
a  much  larger  program,  or  it  is  urged 
that  we  do  so.  and  It  is  likdy  that  the 

be  opposed, 

I  assume. 

the  Soviet 

world  over 

lot  feel  like 


larger  program  is  going  to 
obstructed,  with  all  power 
economic  and  political,  tha 
Union  and  communism  the 
can  bring  against  it.    I  do 
assuming  a  part  of  the  burden  and  obli 
gation  of  the  Soviet  Union  ^n  a  country 
which  they  are  occupying, 
support  its  people  out  of 
the  United  States,  while  sti 
spend  money  and  further 
selves  by  trying  to  put  over 
tarian  reconstnctlon  and  rehabilitation 
program. 

^  I  am  speaking  now  for  th^  same  rea- 
sons which  led  me  to  speak 
vote  against  the  last  $350. 00( 
relief  bill.  At  the  time  ttat  measure 
wa.«  presented  I  wanted  to  su  )port  a  gen- 
eral relief  bill,  but  I  offered 
ment  to  exclude  Russia  and  i  II  her  satel- 
lite countries  from  participt  ting  in  and 
receiving  any  benefits  from  it.  Assur- 
ances were  given  to  the  ccmmittee  by 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  hat  neither 
Russia  nor  five  of  her  satell  tcs.  as  I  re- 
call, would  not  directly  rccei'  e  any  bene- 
fits, but  the  right  was  reserve  d  to  give  re 
hef  to  Poland  and  Hungary, 
verjr  long  alter  that  that  the 
took  over  Hungary.  That 
point  I  am  making  now.  We 
such  an  abundance  that 
care  of  all  the  distressed  pcbples  of  the 


world.  If  wc  are  to  make 
want  to  see  our  strength  an( 
and  our  help— whatever  we 


distressed  peoples — go  to  the  se  who  have 
a  chance  to  survive  and  tojretain  their 

freedom.  

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator 
understands  how  completely  I  agree  with 
his  general  thesis,  because  my  entire 
record  underscores  that  f ac  .    So  far  as 


tf 
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against  and 
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a  choice.  I 
our  charity 
can  give  to 


Austria  is  concerned.  I  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  situation  is  slightly  differ- 
ent from  that  to  which  he  has  adverted. 
Here  is  a  country  which  has  a  unitary 
government,  and  yet  which  is  occupied 
four  ways,  and  for  which  we  have  been 
seeking  the  emsmcipation  of  a  peace 
treaty  for  many  months,  and  still  are 
seeking.  It  is  highly  essential  that  we 
should  hold  together  this  Austrian  unity 
pending  the  time  when  it  can  be  released 
as  a  unit. 

All  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  is  that 
the  testimony  which  comfes  to  us  Is  that 
if  there  were  to  be  a  split  in  respect  to 
the  relief  administration  of  the  Austrian 
Government  as  between  various  sectors 
it  would  very  seriously  jeopardize  the 
ultimate  Austrian  unity  which  we  hope 
very  shortly  to  certify  as  a  treaty  finality. 
We  are  told  that  the  way  to  proceed  is  in 
the  fashion  herein  indicated;  that  there 
is  no  net  burden  on  our  relief  supplies  as 
a  result.  I  remind  the  Senator  further- 
more that  the  Austrian  part  of  this  pro- 
gram is  a  very  minor  part,  and  that  again 
the  one  of  the  four  zones  becomes  a  still 
further  minor  part.  I  think  upon  in- 
quiry the  Senator  would  agree  that  it  is 
not  advisable  for  us  to  attempt  to  excise 
any  one  of  those  occupied  zones  at  the 
present  time  in  respect  to  our  policies. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  can  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  a  difference  exists. 
But  I  was  just  wondering  how  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Austria  could  give  the  assur- 
ance required  in  the  agreement  with 
beneficiary  governments,  as  provided  in 
section  6  of  the  bill,  and  whether  by  rea- 
son of  the  agreement  we  could  feel  as- 
sured that  we  would  be  permitted  to  go 
Into  that  part  of  Austria  occupied  by 
Russia  to  make  certain  that  the  agree- 
ment was  kept  in  that  area. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Let  me  respond 
categorically  to  that  question.  That  is 
the  precise  point  involved  in  the  lan- 
guage in  this  exception,  which  reads: 

Provided.  That  the  President  shall  have 
determined,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Aub- 
trla.  that  supplies  furnished  to  Austria  hcre- 
imder  are  being  distributed  under  control 
systems  embodied  In  agreements  between  the 
High  Commissioner  and  the  other  occupying 
authorities  or  the  Austrian  Government 
which  assure  compliance  with  the  objectives 
of  the  occupation  and  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  which  are  consistent  therewith. 

The  situation  is,  as  explained  to  our 
committee,  that  American  administra- 
tors and  inspectors  are  not  allowed  to 
follow  relief  supplies  into  the  Russian 
occupied  zone,  but  for  seme  reason  or 
other  thoroughly  responsible  Austrian 
inspectors  and  administrators,  who  are 
completely  satisfactory  to  us  and  known 
by  us  to  be  totally  trustworthy,  are  al- 
lowed to  enter.  Therefore  the  system 
operates  on  the  basis  of  inspection  and 
administration  in  that  little  sector  in- 
volved in  this  bill  by  dependable  Aus- 
trians  entirely  acceptable  to  us,  and  cer- 
tified to  us  by  our  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Keyes,  to  be  completely  adequate  for 
the  purposes  which  we  seek. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  explanation.  We  do  have 
scone  slight  measure  of  control  and  ap- 
portimity  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    QU.  yes.  indeecL 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  not  as  ade- 
quate as  it  would  be  in  other  areas? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator,  in  conclusion,  that  he  will 
readily  recognize  the  fact  that  in  dealing 
with  a  tinder  area  like  Austria,  where 
there  are  these  four  zones  of  occupation 
and  where  we  are  engaged  in  this  long- 
time effort  to  achieve  a  unitary  emanci- 
pation, we  cannot  be  quite  as  free  agents 
in  writing  legislation— I  mean  free  In 
respect  to  not  taking  cognizance  of  the 
military  conditions  we  confront — as  we 
are  in  other  places.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  think  the  committee  it- 
self is  fully  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
this  arrangement  is  entirely  satisfactory, 
entirely  adequate,  is  not  a  burden  upon 
American  relief,  and  is  the  advantageous 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  the  Senator 
points  out,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
entire  relief  program,  $42,000,000,  is  allo- 
cated to  Austria.  That  is  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  over-all  total  of  the  re- 
lief bill,  and  we  might  make  some  con- 
cession. However,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  should  be  most  reluctant  to  vote 
for  an  over-all  relief  bill  in  the  amount  of 
this  one  if  we  were  not  to  have  any  more 
control  or  supervision  over  the  relief 
than  I  think  we  shall  ultimately  have  in 
the  area  of  Austria  now  occupied  oy  So- 
viet Russia. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  Join  with  the 
Senator.  I  would  not  even  be  vicarious- 
ly sponsoring  this  legislation  in  belialf  of 
the  Administration,  its  President,  and  its 
State  Department,  if  I  thought  there  was 
the  remotest  danger  that  we  would  not 
have  adequate  administrative  controls. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  v/ish  to 
bring  before  the  Senate  briefly  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  serious  situation 
with  respect  to  this  program.  I  am 
thinking  now  of  the  unusual  nimber  of 
people  who  are  on  strike  in  Italy  and 
France.  I  respectfully  ask  the  att  ention 
of  the  Senate  while  I  read  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Wednesdf  y.  No- 
vember 19.    The  caption  of  the  art  icle  is : 

TWO      TTNITED      STATTS      CRrWS      EACK      FRENCB 
STRIKT,  BAB  TROOPS  FROM  UNLOADING  ISHIPS 

Maeseiixes.  Pkance,  November  18  —Crew 
members  of  two  United  States  sliips  m 
strike-bound  Marseilles  supported  85,000 
Commvmist-led  French  dodtworkert  today 
in  demanding  that  Moroccan  troop  j  cease 
vmloading  vital  coal  and  food  cargo<  s. 

Seamen  aboard  the  Henry  Gilbert  Costin, 
out  of  New  York  with  a  cargo  of  coal,  walked 
out  in  sympathy  with  French  stevedores. 
They  issued  a  statement  supporting  French 
Communist  attacks  against  antllabor  legis- 
lation and  the  Imperialist  Marshall  plan — 

Because — 

we  believe  each  nation  has  a  right  to  Its  own 
form  of  democracy. 

On  page  14  there  Is  more  which  I 
think  should  go  into  the  Record  : 

Police  cordoned  the  United  Statei  ships, 
refusing  to  give  newcpapermen  permission 
to  speak  to  crew  members.  Troops  ^ind  po- 
lice manning  submachine  guns  ruarded 
tough  Moroccan  soldiers  acting  as  stevedores 
for  the  second  day. 

•  •  •  •  • 

KXCHANCX  OP  MESSAGES 

The  cablegram  from  the  ship  committee 
to  NMU  headquarters,  346  West  Sevcateenth 
etxeet,  foilows: 
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*Trench  longshoremen  on  strike.  Oovem- 
ment  threatens  use  of  mUltary  to  discharge 
cargo.  Picket  lines  established  around  ship. 
A  threat  of  possible  violence  with  endanger- 
ment  of  the  safety  and  lives  of  crew  mem- 
bers. Cite  article  2,  section  19,  of  present 
agreement.  Await  Immediate  reply.  Am 
•ending  copy  of  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  for  Information.  Ftuther  request 
that  New  York  membership  be  Informed  of 
this  dispatch." 

The  cablegram  was  to  Mr.  Curran. 
Mr.  Curran  replied  as  follows: 

Contract  calls  for  safe  working  conditions. 
If  they  do  not  exist  you  cannot  work.  How- 
ever, there  must  be  no  interference  In  labor 
disputes  there,  vmless  and  until  we  are  asked 
for  assistance  by  the  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  officially.  Advise  Immediate 
contact  with  American  consul  to  prevent 
crew  from  possible  false  charges  of  mutiny. 

I  wish  to  point  out  what  Mr.  Curran 
said  to  that  crew: 

There  must  be  no  interference  in  labor  dis- 
pute there  unless  and  imtU  we  are  asked  for 
assistance  by  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 

Unions  officially. 

Pollowin|  that.  I  read  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  Friday.  November 
21.  The  article  is  headed  "Prance  orders 
140,000  troops  back  to  colors." 

At  Marseille  French  army  specialists  con- 
tinued to  luUoad  the  flour  cargo  of  the 
American  freighter  Empire  State  after  the 
American  consul,  Cecil  Wayne  Gray,  had 
persuaded  the  crew  to  furnish  power  for  the 
ship's  winches. 

That  is  a  very  important  point.  Un- 
less some  part  of  the  crew  operates  the 
ship's  winches  certainly  no  one  can  be 
employed  to  remove  the  food  or  other 
materials  upon  the  particular  vessel. 

The  crew  had  expressed  sympathy  with 
striking  Marseille  longshoremen  and  at  first 
had  ob'ected  to  the  French  Army's  uiUoacllng 
the  ship. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  here 
Is  a  pattern  which  may  be  followed  by 
the  Communists  in  connection  with  the 
emergency  relief  which  we  are  now  get- 
ting ready  to  send  to  France  and  Italy. 
In  the  New  York  Times  there  is  also 
a  picture  of  the  Friendship  Train  pass- 
ing the  famous  Statue  of  Liberty  on 
its  way  to  France  and  Italy.  But  if  the 
Communists  have  their  way,  when  these 
foodstuffs  get  to  the  ports  in  France  and 
Italy  they  will  not  be  unloaded.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt 
with  respect  to  American  crew  members 
who  refuse  to  permit  anyone  other 
than  longshoremen — and  Communists  at 
that — to  unload  those  ships  when  they 
reach  the  harbors  of  Franc?,  Italy,  or 
any  other  European  country. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee whether  this  question  was  dis- 
cussed before  the  committee  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  asstime  the 
Senator  Is  referring  to  strikes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  referring  to  Amer- 
ican crews  who  refused  in  the  beginning 
to  permit  anyone  but  the  union  mem- 
bers, the  so-called  longshoremen,  to  un- 
load their  vessels,  and  expressed  sym- 
pathy with  the  Commimist  strikers  in 
Prance  while  they  were  there.  I  am  say- 
ing Jiat  in  my  Judgment  that  may  be  a 


pattern  of  what  may  happen  in  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  not  only  the  interim 
aid  program,  but  also  the  Marshall  plan 
as  well.  The  crew  members  of  one  ship 
not  only  went  so  far  as  to  protest  agsdnst 
soldiers  unloading  the  ship,  but  they  also 
denounced  the  Marshall  plan.  This  in- 
cident Indicates  definitely  what  they 
were  attempting  to  do.  These  American 
seamen  were  in  total  sympathy  with  the 
Communists  in  that  port.  If  that  is  the 
pattern  to  be  followed,  I  am  wondering 
what  we  can  do  by  way  of  legislation 
with  respect  to  a  crew  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  which  re- 
fuses, for  example,  to  permit  troops  to 
unload  a  ship  when  strikers  refuse  to  do 
so,  or  the  imion  members  who  are  sup- 
posed to  do  It  refuse  to  do  It. 

To  me  that  is  an  important  thing.  I 
can  visualize  a  communistic  program 
which  may  tie  up  every  ship  in  every 
harbor  If  American  seamen  take  the 
same  position  which  these  two  crews  did 
with  respect  to  those  ships.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  question  ought  to  be  raised 
now ;  and  if  any  legislation  can  be  drawn 
in  connection  with  this  bill  which  would 
protect  the  delivery  of  such  goods  to  the 
French  or  Italian  people,  whether  the 
goods  are  unloaded  by  union  members  or 
by  soldiers,  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  All  I  can  say  to 
the  Senator  is  that  we  have  not  explored 
that  subject. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  the  Senator  think 
there  is  any  merit  in  the  point  which  I 
have  raised? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Most  certainly, 
because  anything  which  subverts  the 
program  is  at  war,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  concerned,  not  only 
with  the  best  welfare  of  our  friends 
abroad,  but  with  the  naked  welfare  of 
the  United  States  itself,  because  of  its 
self-interest  in  these  matters.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  the  Senator  froqi 
Illinois  pursue  the  subject.  { 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  *I 
merely  wanted  to  inquire,  in  line  with 
the  subject  under  discussion  at  the  mo- 
ment, whether  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  now  written,  without  any  fur- 
ther amendments,  provisions,  or  safe- 
guards, the  commodities  which  we  send 
to  France,  Italy,  or  Austria  could  be.  used 
for  relief  of  strikers  in  coal  mines  while 
we  supply  them  with  coal  from  America 
when  they  will  not  dig  coal  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  cannot  reply 
categorically  to  the  Senator's  question. 
All  J  can  say  is  that  the  whole  subject  of 
commodity  use  Is  a  matter  of  bilateral 
contract  between  our  Government  and 
the  recipient  governments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  contract  of 
which  the  Senator  speaks  could  be  so 
drafted  that  It  would  preclude  any  of 
this  aid  or  relief  to  strikers  in  vital  in- 
dustries, could  it  not? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  would  think  it 
could.  I  can  understand  the  Senator's 
point  of  view,  and  I  sympathise  greatly 
with  his  ultimate  objective.  But  I  seri- 
ously doubt  whether  it  is  desirable  or  ad- 
visable for  us  to  attempt  to  become  too 
specific  in  the  detail  of  obligation  or  in- 
hibition which  we  require  of  these  very 
hard-pressed  governments  for  a  90-day 


period  whoi  they  are  struggling  on  a 
Ufe  and  death  basis  to  survive  as  free 
nations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  can  appreciate 
that;  but  it  might  be  that  our  require- 
ments would  bolster  them  in  endeavor- 
ing to  make  some  requirements  of  their 
own.'  I  can  appreciate  also  that  when 
this  program  is  started  and  some  of  the 
people  who  ought  to  be  working  go  out 
on  strike,  and  we  tax  the  American  peo- 
ple in  order  to  pay  those  who  are  on 
strike  and  are  not  producing  the  things 
they  need,  we  shall  be  put  into  a  pretty 
awkward  position,  and  some  of  us  will  be 
hard  pressed  when  we  go  back  home  next 
year. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  subject 
which  is  now  raised  interests  me  partic- 
ularly in  connection  with  the  long-range 
program,  which  is  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  that 
debate  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
want  to  say,  however,  that  one  of  the 
things  in  ccmnection  with  the  long-range 
plan  which  ai^;)eals  to  me  as  being  higlily 
sensible  and  perhaps  highly  prudent  is 
the  fact  that  each  one  of  the  recipient 
countries  will  set  down  for  itself  in  a 
contract  its  objectives  by  way  of  self- 
help  and  self -improvement,  which  it  is 
bound  to  do  if  it  is  to  justiXy  our  aid. 
Our  aid  Is  to  be  continuously  contingent . 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  recipient 
country  hits  the  target  it  has  set  up  for 
itself. 

My  feeling  is  that  if  locUl  sabotage  and 
local  subversion  in  any  of  the  recipient . 
countries  become  responsible  for  their 
failing  to  hit  the  target  they  will  have 
directly  identified  themselves  and  their 
actions  as  the  reason  why  the  aid  is 
withdrawn  and  why  their  countries  are 
going  to  starve,  and  I  think  that  would 
finally  create  an  indictment  of  the  sub- 
versions and  salx>tage  abroad  which 
woiild  be  very  largely  calculated  to  dis- 
courage them. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  only  safe- 
guard in  the  pending  bill  in  ccMinection 
with  the  question  which  I  have  raised  is 
that  the  President  has  the  power  at  any 
time,  for  any  reason,  to  withdraw  aid, 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  on  this  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senator  may  remember 
that  the  words  "if  it  becomes  desirable" 
are  used  in  connection  with  the  Presi- 
dent's authority. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  I 
mean;  that  is  the  safeguard  which  is  in 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  written.  It  is  en- 
tirely at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  sure  that  I 
do  not  have  to  spell  out  the  word  "de- 
sirable" to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
order  for  him  and  for  me  to  find  our- 
selves in  agreement  as  to  wiiat  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  >ield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee  saw 
fit  to  include  section  5  in  the  bill,  wtiich 
gives  some  measure  of  protection,  it  is 
hoped,  to  the  American  economy.  In 
other  words,  at  least  75  percent  of  the  aid 
must  be  purchased  in  America,  and  that 
will  help  the  American  economy.    I  am 
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wondering  why  the  committ  ie  did  not  go 
fiirther  and  at  least  put  a  protective 
clause  on  another  segment  of  American 
industry  which  might  be  tided  by  this 
program,  namely,  the  martt  me  industry, 
and  give  it  some  protection  in  the  same 
ratio  in  which  aid  is  now  be  ng  accorded 
In  relief  tonnage  as  between  the  recipient 
countries,  so  that  Ameri(  an  bottoms 
might  haul  these  goods  in  th  e  same  ratio. 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  lave  no  ob- 
jection to  stating  categorlci  lly  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  Amer  can  bottoms 
will  be  used  in  the  transpor  nation  of  re- 
lief commodities  to  the  ma:  Imum  prac- 
ticable degree.  I  do  not  th  nk  it  is  pos- 
sible to  start  writing  specific  percentages 
Into  the  bUl  or  specific  excep  ions  in  con- 
nection with  the  requlreoM  nis.  becauM 
we  might  defeat  our  own  i  urpos«a.  In 
the  final  analysis  our  purp  »«  Is  not  to 
protect  the  American  mere  \mnt  niMine 
or  to  protect  American  petroleum.  Our 
purpoM  ta  to  help  free  citia«  m  to  remain 
free  during  a  winter  when  holr  atarv«< 
tlon  might  tlriv»  Uiem  into  vUrtUAl 
•Javery 
Mr,  MAQHUtON  I  gpp  tf  late  thM, 
Mr  VANDKNMHQ  8(1  whatever 
v<M\iu\itmoy  m»y  «r(M»,  I  w  U  Mty  to  tho 
•en«iar  t\f^\  W»«hinH)on   h«)  in  or^i^' 
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Mr.  MA0NU80N.  I  a|  predate  the 
purpa<ie  of  the  btU.  X  am  Inclined  to 
think  that  perhaps  Section  5  should  not 
be  In  the  bill.  But  as  ion»  as  the  com- 
mittee did  decide  to  Includ  i  this  type  of 
reatrictlon.  and  for  the  ver  r  proper  pur- 
PQM  of  having  some  prot  iction.  I  was 
wondering  why  It  went  so  Ifar  and  then 
omitted  one  segment  of 
economy  which  could  reall^ 
by  the  deliveries. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  fr()m  Michigan 
that  representatives  of 
unions,  that  is.  the  AFL  an( 
several  members  of  the  Aiherlcan  ship- 
ping federation,  are  quite  al  irmed.  Time 
magazine  and  several  pe  lodicals  and 
news  stories  recently  have  i  idlcated  that 
unless  some  direction  be  ilven  to  Mr. 
Allen's  organization  or  the  itate  Depart- 
ment that  what  X  have  suggested  be 
done,  probably  not  over  10  terccnt  of  the 
goods  specified  In  the  lor  i-range  plan 
would  be  hauled  by  Amerlc  \n  bottoms. 

This  Is  about  the  only  bv  slness  left  on 
the  seas.  The  American  mi  rltlme  Indus- 
try la  getting  Into  a  sorr  f  state,  even 
worse  than  after  World  Wa  X.  Iltherwt 
are  going  to  have  to  let  th  »m  In  on  this 
business,  with  some  directly  e  to  the  State 
Department  that  they  use  i  .merlcan  bot- 
toms, or  our  ships  will  lo  ds  the  seas.  X 
appreciate  that  the  Senate  r  from  Mich- 
igan ftels  that  they  will  do  the  best  they 
ean  In  that  connection:  bit  I  am  afraid 
that  unless  we  give  them  s  >me  directive. 
Just  at  wt  haye  done  at  to|  the  purchase 


of  the  goods,  possibly  the  program  will 
work  to  the  detriment  of  American  flag 
ships,  and  they  will  go  oft  the  seas. 

If  we  go  into  the  long-range  plan,  it 
will  provide  the  I  only  really  substantial 
business  the  maritime  industry  will  have. 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  point 
raised  by  the  able  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  highly  pertinent  in  connection 
with  the  long-range  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  much  more  so 
than  in  connection  with  this  program.  I 
appreciate  that. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  particularly  pertinent  in  connection 
with  a  90-day  crisis  which  involves  food 
and  fuel  and  medicines  and  a  type  of  re- 
lief which  simply  does  not  lend  itself  tp 
the  commercial  point  of  view  in  respect 
to  its  administration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Certainly  section  5 
Involvea  lixe  commercial  point  of  view. 

Mr.  VANDINBERQ.  I  do  not  think 
so.  becaUv^e  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  Jiectlon  a  M  written  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a.«  much  pr««sur«  as  po.<wible  of! 
tht  purcha%t>  of  domestic  commodities 
In  ihtf  Unurd  8t»tt^s  as  can  be  done  wllh» 
U\  U\<c  plan  by  \\\t>  U«>pAitim»t\t,  and  they 
i»U  \\»  \\\*\  i&  ^«Mvt>nt  la  th«4r  ct^Umi, 
•o  ih«»  t\«i\ir«>  M  Wtx  Jvt«t  as  a  (H\ho«v>AU\n 
\%\  \\\p  ««»n»»r*l  Idwi  Ihal  \\\  ftM>»>«K»ttn« 
with  \\\p  v^\\^\\{\\\\\\^  rtf  ti>U«»f  tuiut*  w* 
UMiAlly  WAiu  to  )^^wK  timitt^tio  m\- 
rt\MH«^  AH  tar  M  pMMMf.  although  \\\p 
actyial  otU»»tHivt>  ix  <«  hp  nwtp  that  wp  buy 
as  muf  1\  as  ptMioible  abmad,  ihaMtttvich  an 
w«  want  tt)  Uk»  tht  pt^ensuiiNi  nil  our 
dott^Mtio  pct)non\y, 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  X  think  thv  mall 
bags  In  the  Senator's  office  would  be 
stacked  rather  hUh  If  most  of  thp  rikkIs 
were  purchased  somcwhtre  else,  because 
If  the  American  public  are  paying  out 
their  tax  dollars  for  commodities  that  are 
to  be  purchased  and  taken  to  Europe, 
they  would  like  to  have  as  much  as  pos- 
sible purchased  from  thorn,  becRu.^e  that 
puts  some  of  their  tax  dollars  back  into 
their  pockets,  with  the  result  that  the 
program  for  foreign  aid  does  not  cost 
them  as  much  as  it  otherwise  would. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Unless— and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Washington 
will  agree — the  commodity  is  in  short 
supply  and  the  increased  purchases  at 
home  tend  to  inflate  the  price  which  the 
purchaser  here  at  home  has  to  pay.  At 
that  point  I  do  not  think  he  would  cheer 
very  loudly  about  the  added  pressures 
placed  upon  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course.  I  know 
what  the  argument  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  be:  Namely,  that  it  will  cost 
more  to  ship  It  in  American  bottoms,  and 
It  will  be  cheaper  to  ship  It  in  a  Nor- 
wegian veitsel  or  a  British  vessel  or  In  a 
vessel  flying  the  Panamanian  flag.  Some 
of  the  Greek  people  are  now  making 
money  by  living  in  New  York  and  regis- 
tering a  ship  In  Panama  and  hauling 
supplies  from  New  York  to  Greece. 
Under  those  circumstances  they  do  not 
pay  taxes  in  either  country,  and  it  la 
much  cheaper  to  haul  the  goodi  In  that 
way,  and  the  crews  they  employ  are  paid 
lower  wagee.  i 

But  In  connection  wtth  the  loni-range 
plan,  we  have  this  alternative.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  keep  It 


in  mind.  We  have  a  choice  as  between 
either  subsidizing  American  shipiiing  by 
an  outright  grant  or  subsidy,  or  else 
bringing  them  into  the  long-ran?e  pro- 
gram, even  though  it  will  cost  a  little 
more  to  ship  these  materials  to  th  jir  des- 
tination on  American  flagships.  If  we 
do  not  make  such  provision,  the  Ameri- 
can flag  will  soon  go  off  the  high  seas. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  submit  an 
amendment  to  that  effect.  I  krow  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  opxjse  it. 
but  I  wish  to  call  it  forcibly  to  th(  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  coun  ry.  be- 
cause our  shipping  has  fallen  off  In  ton- 
nage over  62  percent  since  1939.  Ameri- 
can ships  are  tied  up  everywhere,  and 
ships  of  other  nations  are  plying  the  high 
seas.  This  program  presents  the  biggest 
plum  of  all. 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Oh.  nO. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  mean  the  long- 
range  plan 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Of  ooirse.  I 
would  distinguish  between  this  {irogram 
and  the  loni^raniie  pl»n, 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  However.  tiU  plan 
will  invo)>>e  a  conatdv'rable  an\:>unt  of 
shipping,  for  U  appltt»^«  to  cMl•v)t^l  MmiUr 
lo thoxe our )»h(p9i van U>d duiUui  t\t> war. 
Mt^  fit^^ldriM,  I  kt\«>w  \\\p  %\\\t\\f\\w\\\ 
wlU  not  haiiw  \\\p  btll  b«H^»u*t^  it  'viU  pt^» 
virt*  wh«<  iha  Urnatoi  tv\m  Miohmau 
wtshi^  to  h«\t»  |»M>vUt«»d,  a»  wtU  as  wh*t 
Iht  tet^atttr  fiotn  Washington  ^Uhee  U 
have  ph»vidr<i 

Mr,  VANDKNBinu  !  whh  to  havf» 
thrt  maximum  ptuteriion  phtvwird.  and 
In  this  bill  t  wl!«h  to  subnrdinatf  any  rt- 
slrlrtlom  which  mny  causp  it  t?  fall  of 
Its  true  and  IrRtttmate  obJectUe. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  X  wish  It  to  be 
clear  that  had  not  section  6  l>een  In- 
cluded In  the  bin.  I  would  not  have  pro- 
posed such  an  amendment.  But  section 
5  il  a  sectlon—a  crmmcrclal  .sictlon.  If 
you  please — to  provide  for  the  purchase 
of  the  goods  Involved  In  such  a  way  as 
to  protect  the  American  econom.v.  where- 
as the  only  segment  of  the  American 
economy  that  could  really  benefit  has 
been  left  out. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  compromise  by  taklrvg  off  all 
percentages  as  to  anything,  I  should 
be  particularly  Interested  In  doing  so. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  did  not  par- 
ticularly hke  to  have  this  section  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Mi .  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  brief  word  about  the  situation.  I 
dislike  to  find  myself  out  of  harmony 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  t  Mr. 
Maonxtson]  on  the  amendment  he  has 
In  mind,  for  there  Is  no  one  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  more  loyal 
to  the  American  merchant  marine  than 
he.  and  no  one  who  knows  more  of  the 
history  and  the  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  But,  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  given 
the  sound  and  the  correct  answer. 

The  problem  we  are  discussing  li  not 
the  problem  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  but  It  is  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding food  for  starving  people  In  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World.  From  that 
point  of  view.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  the  ships  used  art 
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American-flag  ships  or  British-flag  ships 
or  ships  of  some  other  nation.  The  point 
is  to  get  the  food  to  Europe  by  means 
of  whatever  ships  are  available. 

I  know  there  is  a  shortage  of  tankers; 
and  what  harm  It  might  do  to  the  present 
services  if  tankers  were  taken  out  of  the 
present  services  and  were  put  into  these 
new  trades  and  new  sendees,  I  do  not 
know. 

If  we  refer  to  dry-cargo  ships,  let  me 
say  that  the  ships  under  the  American 
flag  now  engaged  in  the  dry -cargo  busi- 
ness are  seasonably  and  properly  and 
profitably.  I  think,  in  operation. 

If  we  turn  to  the  laid  up  fleet  of  the 
United  States  and  if  it  is  proposed  that 
we  pick  out  from  it  30  or  50  or  100  ships. 
I  have  no  Idea  how  long  it  would  take  to 
recondition  them  and  make  them  proper 
instruments  for  the  carriage  of  these 
goods. 

So.  Mr.  President,  although  I  repeat 
my  dislike  to  be  in  disagreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Washlngto.n.  neverthe- 
less X  should  not  look  with  favor  upon 
the  amandment  at  this  time  and  In  this 
place,  and  wtth  Ute  purpose  of  this  legis* 
lailni\  ftrat  and  paramount  In  our  minds, 

Mr.  MAQNUaON.  Mr.  Pre«ldtq\t.  of 
wurae.  X  am  InrUntd  to  agree  wuh  the 
luvmiDe  ihai  as  lo  ihla  MMiiiMy  »ro« 
gram.  pivtalMy  the  mailtr  of  pir«aAUif« 
nhmtld  not  b«  provided  tor  in  the  bill. 
N«it  t  iHmtMH'truUy  lubmii  Ihai  the  com* 
miti(H»  has  s(\ld  that  when  wi>  svnd  whoat 
to  Vtanot  and  Austria  and  Xtaly.  we  do 
not  buy  Argrniinp  wheat  with  our  dol> 
latit,  bvit  we  biiy  wheat  from  the  Amer- 
ican tarnfers:  and  when  we  buy  medi- 
cines, we  buy  them  from  Ameilcan 
phnrmaocutlcal  mnnuracturers.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  .lay  how  thase  materials 
should  be  transportrd,  The  American 
merchant  marine  Is  a  sick  Industry.  The 
trade  we  are  discussing  Is  practically  the 
world  trade.    Other  trade  has  fallen  off. 

Perhaps  the  90-day  program  Is  differ- 
ent. I  am  merely  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  I  hope  that 
when  the  90-day  program  goes  Into  effect, 
after  all  that  program  will  reach  and  aid 
the  economy  of  the  United  State-,  from 
the  time  the  cargoes  go  to  sea  until  the 
time  they  are  delivered. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
peat that  I  regard  the  Senator  from 
Washington  as  one  of  the  authorities  in 
late  years  In  respect  to  our  American 
merchant  marine.  He  has  In  mind,  I  am 
sure,  that  Just  before  the  summer  ad- 
journment was  taken,  I  appointed  a  sub- 
committee on  marine  problems,  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  Is  the  minority 
representative  on  that  subcommittee.  X 
may  add  that  I  have  been  spending  much 
time  and  effort  on  the  merchant-marine 
problem  during  the  adiournment.  X 
hope  that  at  some  time  in  the  future 
he  and  I,  in  company  with  the  others 
upon  the  subcommittee,  may  be  able  to 
frame  some  merchant-marine  legislation 
which  will  deal  with  the  problem  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  It  Is  a 
real  problem,  a  moat  troublesome  prob- 
lem, and  we  are  put  in  jeopardy,  It  seems 
to  me,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  and  t'Ur- 
poses  of  stevedores  and  others  In  foreign 
ports  and  even  in  our  American  ports. 
Unlea^  something  is  done  which  will  ef- 
fectively stop  that  sabotage  of  the  Amer- 


ican merchant  marine,  we  shall  be*  in  a 
sad  way  upon  the  seas,  because  we  can- 
not go  on  maintaining  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  have  the  sailings  from 
oiir  ports  Interrupted,  and  have  seamen 
or  others  refusing  to  unload  American 
ships  when  they  reach  a  foreign  port.  It 
is  a  very  vital,  a  very  basic,  and.  as  I 
say.  a  very  troublesome  proposition. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  one  or  two  very  brief  questions, 
if  I  may.  I  refer  particularly  to  tlie  re- 
volving fund  which  he  emphasised  so 
appropriately  in  his  remarks  earliiDr  to- 
day. I  understand  he  referred  to  i)age  4 
of  the  bill.  The  revolving  fund  arises 
out  of  the  amounts  of  local  currency  for 
which  the  government  of  a  rec<!!lvlng 
country  sells  supplies.    Is  that  corr<  ct? 

Mr.  VANX>ENBSRG.  That  Is  the  form 
In  which  the  text  stands.  The  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
was.  when  the  bill  was  taken  up.  that  all 
commodities  covered,  whether  sold  by 
the  j'wlplent  country  or  not.  were  to  be 
coveiTd  by  payments  In  local  cun^ency, 
X  may  offer  an  amendment  to  the  tail,  to 
Qover  gll  eommodtUes.  X  am  trying  to 
aseertatn  how  the  disrrepancy  aro.<«e, 

Mr.  DONNtiL  X  thank  the  Seimtor 
from  Mtehtfan  ^^r  the  iwponne,  Xt 
•e^ns  to  mp  ih«t  If  there  \»  no  obUitgtIon 
on  the  pan  t>(  a  inyernttient  to  my  tor 
the  romi«o»^ui<^  In  eurretwy,  th*iT  «»an 
of  co\)r«*e  bt"  no  aM\trami*  as  to  the 
amount  of  th«»  revolving  nind, 

Mr,  VANDINBimO,  X  Rgree  with  the 
Senator  completely,  and  X  think  he  wtU 
have  an  opportunity,  before  vte  art 
through  with  the  bill,  to  vote  lor  an 
amendment  which  will  require  thi»  pay- 
ment in  local  currency  for  all  commodi- 
ties, and  X  may  say  that  was  the  language 
contained  in  the  original  proposal  of  the 
State  Department  ittelf. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  shall  examine  the 
amendment  with  much  Interest.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 

Now  let  me  ask  this  further  question. 
On  lines  19  and  20  of  page  4  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  revolving  fund. 
I  quote: 

Only  for  such  purpoaes  as  may  Im  agreed 
to  between  such  country  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator's 
interpretation  as  to  whether  the  agree- 
ment that  is  mentioned  in  what  I  just 
read,  from  lines  19  to  21,  Is  to  be  a  part 
of  the  agreement  entered  Into  prior  to 
the  furnishing  of  the  supplies,  or 
whether  it  is  some  future  agreement 
which  is  to  be  entered  Into  between  the 
recipient  country  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  is  an  agree- 
ment preceding  any  operations  under  the 
contract  or  the  act. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  ask  also  a  similar 
question  with  respect  to  subparagraph 
(c),  beginning  at  line  SS  on  page  4,  to 
and  Including  line  8  on  page  5,  the  lan- 
guage being: 

Any  luenoiunbered  balanoe  remalnini  in 
such  aooount  on  June  so,  1948,  will  be  dis- 
posed of  within  such  country  for  lurh  pur- 
posM  as  msy  be  agreed  between  luch  coun- 
try and  the  OovemoMnt  of  the  United  Statsa 
subject  to  spprovKl  by  act  or  Joint  reeolu- 
tlon  o(  the  Congress. 


I  a^  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  think 
this  langtage  would  indicate  that  the 
agreement  referred  to  in  those  six  lines, 
from  line  23.  page  4,  to  line  3.  page  5, 
both  inclusive,  is  an  agreement  subse- 
quently to  be  made,  after  the  extension 
of  the  relief  has  been  had? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  not  my 
onden^tanding  of  the  matter,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  this  language  the  S2nator 
has  Just  read  has  any  bearing  on  that 
construction. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  point  I  have  In 
mind  is  that  the  language  of  lines  2  and 
3.  on  page  5,  obviously  contemplates  some 
stibmission  back  to  Congress,  either  by 
way  an  act  or  a  Joint  resolution,  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreemeiit  referred  to  In 
those  six  lines  which  I  have  quoted,  be- 
cause it  says: 

Any  uneneumbered  baianc«  •  •  •  vui 
l»e  dtoposed  of  within  tueb  country  tor  eueh 
puq>oeei  as  may  be  egreed  batweea  euob 
country  and  the  Qoveriunent  of  the  th»ited 
State*  Hibjeet  to  aMiroval  by  act  or  Juiul 
reeoiuiioii  of  the 


Mr.  VANOmaKna  But  that  ts 
when  It  Is  all  over,  and  everything  ts 

f\t\»*l»r^. 

Mr,  IX)NNItL  X  think  »<>rhaps  the 
•enator  and  X  are  in  urtemaal.  Xt 
wouM  Item  to  me  that  e)earty  the  Itn- 
iware  thi^re  indicates  that  any  unen« 
eamovMTtt  balance  remaining  in  i*uch  ae* 
emmt  on  Juite  10,  IMI,  will  be  dli^DONd 
of  as  xhp  recipient  country  and  the 
United  StattMi  tihall  then  or  Utareafter 
agi^ee, 

Mr,  VANDKNBmo.  That  Is  cxaeily 
correct,  as  the  •witor  from  MIchlian 
understands  It, 

Mr.  IX>NNSLL,  So  the  reference  In 
those  six  lines  is  not  to  an  agreement  to 
be  made  prior  to  the  rendition  of  aid  to 
the  country? 

Mr*.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  call  attention,  not 
critically  at  all,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  In  the  Record,  that  there  is  no 
assurance  as  to  what  will  happen  with 
such  unencumbered  balance,  if  any— and 
I  emphasize  "any" — as  may  remain  in 
the  account  on  June  30, 1948.  It  cannot 
be  disposed  of.  unless  there  be  an  agree- 
ment both  by  the  recipient  country  and 
by  the  United  States;  so  that  if  by  any 
chance  there  should  be  any  residuum  left 
on  June  30,  1848.  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  not  control  the  dis- 
position of  that  fund.  It  would  simply 
be  a  joint  controller  with  the  recipient 
country,  and  If  the  recipient  country  and 
the  United  States  should  not  agree  no 
disposition  could  be  made  of  the  fund. 
Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
view? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  On  the  one  hand,  we  do  not 
have  power  of  disposal:  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  have  power  of  veto. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  is  oorroct.  X 
wish  to  ask,  further,  one  or  two  brief 
questions  about  the  Austrian  situation. 
X  refer  to  page  1  of  the  act.  where  it  ts 
provided,  beginning  with  line  14: 

The   provisions   of    this   act   relating  to 
United  Sutes  supervision,  eontrol,  or  ebesr 
vatlon  of  distribution  of  «uppllee  aade  avail* 
able  under  thti  net  thnii  not  apply  to  dis- 
tribution of  auppltea  in  Aiwtrla:  frovUted, 
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TlMt  th«  Pretldent  thtiU  bavi  > 
upon  recommendation  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Austria 
furnlabed  to  Austria  hereunder 
trlbuted  under  control  aystemi 
agreements  between  the  Higb 
•nd  the  otber  occupying  autb^ritles 
Austrian  Government  —hlch 
ance  with  tb«  objectlres  of 
and  with  the  provisions  of 
are  ecnslstent  therewith. 


determined. 

Jnlted  Statw 
that  supplies 
are  being  dis- 
embodied in 
:^mmlssloner 
or  the 
a^ure  compll- 
occupatlon 
act  which 


tie 


tJis 


tie 


respe(  ;fully 
Sena  or 
thit 


po  isible 
su  ?pUes 


inte  ition 


super  vision 


There  are  two  jwints  In 
have  read,  to  which  I 
the  attention  of  the 
first  place,  it  seems  to  me 
language  I  have  quoted,  and 
that  which  appears  in  line; 
ar>d  21,  on  page  7,  whether 
provisions  with  respect  to 
control,  or  observation  by 
States  are  to  be  applicable, 
language  as  written,  not 
termination   until   after 
been  distributed  in  Austria 
supervision  by  the  United 
not  think  that  was  the 
draftsman,  and  it  would  seeip 
it  would  probably  t>e  cleare( 
out.  in  line  20.  the  words 
substituting  the  words  "will 
ously  it  Is  not  Intended  tha 
be  a  determination  of  whether 
be  distributed  without  s 
United  States,  but  that  the^e 
determination  that  that  unt 
shall  already  have  been  a 
without  such  determination 
that  for  the  consideration 
ator  and  the  advisor  of  the 

Mr.    VANDENBERG.     In 
with  the  provision  of  the  bill 
Austria.  I  am  quite  willing 
whole  subject  anew  with 
from  Missouri,  if  he  wished 
suggest  to  him  that  in  his 
the  floor  this  section  was 
great  length  with  the 
kansas.    Was  the  Senator 
that  colloquy? 

Mr.  DONNELL.     I  have 
tlnuously  since  12  o'clock 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I 
ator's  pardon.     I  thought 
was  out  during  that  time 
ing  to  refer  him  to  the 
spect  to  those  facts. 

Mr.  DONNELL.    I  do  not 
Senator  please,  that  the 
was  had  covers  the  point  to 
referred. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG. 
fully  familiar  with  the 
tlon.  as  I  defined  it? 

Mr.  DONNELL.    Yes. 

Mr.    VANDENBERG. 
Now.  will  the  Senator 
tion? 

Mr.  DONNELL.    The 
The  provisions  beginning 
contemplate  that  under 
stances,  the  provisions  of 
relate  to  supervision  by  the 
shall  not  apply  to  distribu 
plies  in  Austria,  and  the 
are  tha.  the  President  shal 
a  determination  that  supplies 
Austria  under  this  bill  are 
uted  imder  control  systems 
agreements  with  the  High 
and  so  forth,  which  assur( 
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with  the  objectives  of  the  occupation  and 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  are 
consistent  therewith. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  under  the 
language  I  have  read,  a  determination 
that  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  su- 
pervision of  distribution  cannot  be  made 
until  the  President  shall  have  first  de- 
termined that  supplies  are  then  being 
distributed  free  from  such  supervision. 
In  other  words,  it  cannot  be  determined 
whether  the  United  States  shall  super- 
vise, until  it  is  determined  that  it  has 
not  supervised,  and  that  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  under  which  the  dis- 
tribution is  made  are  satisfactory  in  the 
respects  mentioned  in  the  section. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  So  the  Senator 
propo  .3s  what? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  propose  that 
the  words  "are  being"  in  line  20,  be 
stricken  out.  and  the  words  "will  be" 
substituted. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
may  be  right.  Suppose  we  give  the  sug- 
gestion  consideration   overnight. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Very  well.  The  final 
point  to  wliich  I  respectfully  refer  has 
to  do  with  the  four  last  words  on  line 
25  of  page  7.  The  words  are  "which 
are  consistent  therewith."  Now.  as  I 
understand,  lines  24  and  25  require  as 
a  condition  to  the  nonapplicability  of 
United  States  supervision,  provisions 
that  the  distribution  under  the  contiol 
systems  shall  be  embodied  in  agreements 
which  assure  compliance  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  occupation,  and  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  which  are  consist- 
ent with  such  occupation.  I  submit  re- 
spectfully that  it  is  advisable  that  if 
supervision  by  the  United  States  is  not 
to  occur  and  not  to  be  required,  the  con- 
tr(^  systems  embodied  in  the  agreement 
shall  assure  compliance  with  all  provi- 
sions of  the  act  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  occupation  or  not.  The  effect  of 
the  language  of  the  bill,  as  I  see  it,  is 
to  make  unnecessary  in  any  such  control 
agreements,  compliance  with  any  such 
provisions  of  the  act  as  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  object^ives  of  the  occu- 
pation. I  think  we  want  in  the  bill  a 
provision  that  if  the  United  States  is 
not  to  sui)ervise,  the  control  arrange- 
ments or  control  systems  shall  be  such 
as  are  consistent  with  the  agreement, 
r^ardless  of  whether  they  are  consist- 
ent with  the  occupation,  and  that  if  any 
provision  shall  not  be  consistent  with 
the  agreement,  we  shall  have  the  right 
of  supervision. 

I  should  like  to  submit  that  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  unable  to  follow  him  to  a 
conclusion  at  the  moment.  I  prefer  to 
look  at  his  remarks  in  the  Ric(»d,  and 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  comment  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  appreciate  that  It 
is  somewhat  of  an  involved  statement, 
and  it  is  rather  difficult,  at  least  for  me, 
to  phrase.  I  think  there  is  a  point 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
that  we  should  not  waive  all  right  of 
supervision  merely  because  the  control 
agreement  in  the  foreign  country  con- 


tains no  provisions  that  are  inconsistent 
with  the  occupation.  I  think  we  ought 
to  reserve  the  right  of  full  supervision 
unless  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
provision  of  the  agreement  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  act,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  occu- 
pation purposes  or  not. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  his  interest. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Conn  ALLY  1  desires  to  address  the 
Senate  upon  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate.  While  it  is  somewhat  out  of 
order  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
be  recognized  on  tomorrow,  I  am  going 
to  do  so,  with  the  hope  that  whoever  may 
occupy  the  chair  will  recognize  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  at  the  beginning  of 
tomorrow's  session. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
concurrence  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  said.  I  think  it  is  a  courtesy 
which  we  can  well  afford  to  extend  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally], 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
who  has  played  such  an  Intimate  part, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  VANDENBERG],  In  all  the  negotiations 
of  late  years  in  our  foreign  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  think 
it  would  be  proper  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  will  pass  on  the  observations 
which  have  come  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  the  occupant  of  the  chair  when 
the  Senate  convenes  tomorrow. 

PEUCITATIONS  TO  SENATOR  BARKLEY 
ON  THE  SEVENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
HIS  BIRTH 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  for  more  reasons  than  one 
that  the  distingxiished  minority  leader, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
BAaKLEY],  could  not  be  present  today. 
The  Senator  was  expected  to  be  here, 
but  due  to  weather  conditions  his  plane 
is  grounded  somewhere  in  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley. 
I  sincerely  congratulate  the  minority 
leader  on  arriving  at  this  seventieth  an- 
niversary. My  experience  in  the  United 
States  Senate  covers  a  number  of  years. 
During  all  that  time  I  have  listened  with 
tremendous  interest  on  many  occasions 
to  debate  carried  on  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  Over  a.  long  period  of  years 
he  has  rendered  high  pubhc  service,  in 
time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace.  He 
has  been  a  true  friend  to  all  of  us.  I 
have  gone  to  him  many  times  for  advice 
and  counsel.  I  know  of  no  man  in  the 
Senate  who  is  more  resourceful,  more 
energetic,  and  who  has  more  patriotic 
zeal  and  legislative  fervor  than  this  bril- 
liant and  distinguished  leader. 

Any  Senator  reaching  that  favored 
milestone  of  threescore  years  and  ten 
receives  our  unbounded  felicitations,  but 
it  is  especially  significant  when  that 
event  happens  to  one  whose  long  years 
of  active  and  continuous  service  in  this 
august  body  finds  him  robust  and  vigor- 
ous in  all  his  burdensome  and  Important 
legislative  duties.  This  thought  was  ably 
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portrayed  In  an  editorial  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  a  part  of  which  follows: 

There  will  be  much  satisfaction,  too,  that, 
while  he  is  far  past  the  bounds  of  freakish 
youth,  he  is  nevertheless  strong  for  service 
still,  and  unimpaired. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  continue  strong  for 
service  still,  and  unimpaired,  for  at  least 
another  30  years. 

What  I  have  said  in  these  brief  mo- 
ments of  approbation  for  this  eminent 
statesman,  I  am  certain  my  colleagues 
confirm  regardless  of  political  affiliation. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  permit  me 
to  join  with  him  in  felicitations  to  Sena- 
tor Barkley.  My  acquaintance  with  the 
Senator  dates  back  many  years.  His  life 
Is  really  an  American  epic.  He  was  born 
In  poor  and  lowly  circumstances.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
State.  He  became  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney In  one  of  the  counties  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  later  became  a  county  Judge. 
Then  In  the  process  of  time  he  was 
elected  to  the  Sixty-third  Congress, 
shortly  before  I  became  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
In  the  HouSe  of  Representatives  with 
him  for  a  number  of  years,  where  he 
rose  to  high  distinction.  He  Impressed 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  with 
his  tremendous  industry  and  his  great 
ability,  with  his  kindly  and  generous  and 
gracious  nature. 

He  came  to  the  Senate  In  due  course, 
and  has  served  in  this  body  for  more 
than  20  years.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
most  distlngruished  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress In  this  entire  generation. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Barkley  has 
shown  me  many  kindnesses  and  cour- 
tesies. I  wish  to  express  publicly  my 
thanks  to  him.  and  I  know  I  voice  the 
sentiments  of  every  Member  upon  the 
majority  side  in  extending  to  him  our 
respect,  our  regard,  and  our  hope  that  he 
may  live  to  enjoy  many  more  years  of 
activity. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  do  not  lay 
as  much  stress  on  three  score  years  and 
ten  as  do  some  of  the  younger  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  add  just  a  word  of  appreciation 
of  the  fine  service  rendered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. It  happens  that  he  and  I  are 
upon  opposing  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  yet 
we  have  many  things  in  common.  We 
have  many  mutual  friends  in  the  State 
from  which  I  hail,  and  I  hope  in  his 
native  State.  It  happens,  I  understand, 
that  his  daughter  married  a  young  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  and  It  has  been 
the  pleasure  of  many  of  us  Missourians 
to  see  Senator  Barkley  In  our  State 
from  time  to  time.  We  have  observed 
also  his  very  fine  interest  in  the  Jeffer- 
son Expansion  project  In  St.  Louis, 
which  will  be  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance, and  with  which  several  of 
the  members  of  this  august  body  are 
personally  familiar. 

I  Join  with  the  distinguished  Senators 
who  have  already  spoken  with  respect 
to  Senator  Barkley  in  congratulations 
upon  his  long  period  of  fine  public  serv- 
ice, and  I  express  the  earnest  hope  that 
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his  life  in  the  future  may  be  character- 
ised by  happiness  and  by  continued 
success. 

RECESS 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
November  25.  1947,  at  11  a.  m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  24,  1947: 
UmTEo  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  second  session  of  the  general  confer- 
ence of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  to  be 
held  in  Mexico.  Mexico,  from  November  6  to 
December  3.  1947,  to  which  ofBce  they  were 
apix>inted  dtiring  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate: 

William  Benton,  of  Connecticut. 

Laurence  Duggan,  of  New  York. 

Milton  8.  Eisenhower,  of  Kansas. 

Reuben  G.  Gustavson,  of  Nebraska. 

Miss  Helen  C.  White,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Al- 
ternate Representatives  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America  to  the  Second  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, to  be  held  In  Mexico,  Mexico,  from 
November  6  to  December  3.  1947,  to  which 
office  they  were  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate: 

Detlev  W.  Bronk.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  S.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Louise  Leonard  Wright,  of  Illinois. 

George  D.  Stoddard,  of  Ulinols. 

Howard  E.  Wilson,  of  New  York. 

John  H.  Hilldring.  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Alternate  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  second  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  be  held  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  beginning 
September  16.  1947,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Adm.  Alan  G.  Kirk.  United  States  Navy, 
retired,  to  be  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  special 
Balkan  Committee  established  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  October 
21,  1947,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Frank  Porter  Graham,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  the  Representative  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America  on  the  Good  Offices  Committee 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  Indonesia,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Diplomatic  and  Forqcn  Servics 

Walter  J.  Donnelly,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Venezuela,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

H.  Freeman  Matthews,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Sweden,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Paul  H.  Ailing,  of  Connecticut,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  tha 
United  States  of  America  to  Pakistan,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  diu'ing  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  of  New  Jersey,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 


sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  SUtea  of  America  to  CoeU  Rica, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

J.  Klahr  Huddle,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Burma,  to  waich  office 
he  was  appointed  during  the  last  receaa  of 
the  Senate. 

Donald  R.  Heath,  of  Kanaai.  a  Foreign  Benr- 
Ice  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Bulgaria,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  diu-lng  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

James  Hugh  Keeley.  Jr.,  of  California,  • 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  claas  1,  to  be  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Syria,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

J.  Russell  Andrus,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  reserve  officer,  to  be  a  consxil  and  a 
secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate : 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  which  office  they  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

W.  Bradley  Connors,  of  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  B.  Costanzo.  of  New  York. 

O.  Huntington  Damon,  of  New  York. 

Paul  W.  FnUmann,  of  Illinois. 

Julian  P.  Fromer,  of  New  York. 

Frederick  L.  Jochem,  of  Wisconsin. 

Elmer  Newton,  of  New  York. 

James  Dyke  van  Putten,  of  MlssourL 

Carleton  W.  Washbume,  of  Illinois. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  which  office  they  were  appomted  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

Ronald  H.  Allen,  of  the  District  ot  Co* 
lumbia. 

OrrUle  C.  Anderson,  of  California. 

Henry  F.  Arnold,  of  New  Jersey. 

Albert  E.  Carter,  of  Tennessee. 

Joseph  E.  Charles,  of  New  York. 

Morrill  Cody,  of  New  York. 

D.  Eugene  Delgado-Arlas.  of  New  York. 
Donald  C.  Dunham,  of  Ohio. 

George  W.  Edman.  of  Massachtuetta. 

W.  J.  Convery  Egan.  of  New  Jersey. 

T^  C.  Orondahl,  of  California. 

Ralph  Hilton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Owen  R.  Hutchinson,  of  Louisiana. 

Wallace  Van  Jackson,  of  Georgia 

Garth  P.  James,  of  Virginia. 

William  C.  Johnstone,  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Edwin  W.  Kenworthy,  of  Maryland. 

Theodore  B.  Olson,  of  New  York. 

Richard  I.  Phillips,  of  California. 

James  J.  Rcbbins,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Ixmibia. 

William  O.  Roll,  of  California. 

Douglas  H.  Schneider,  of  New  York.. 

Walter  K.  Schwinn,  of  Connecticut. 

E.  Blgelow  Thompson,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  re- 
serve oBceTs  to  be  vice  constils  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  which  office  they  were 
appointed  d\u-ing  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

Sverre  M.  Backe,  of  California. 

Leonard  N.  Caswell,  of  Massachusetts. 

Stanley  R.  Chartrand.  of  Colorado.    ; 

Gilbert  E.  Clark,  of  New  York. 

WaUace  Clarke,  of  California. 

Don  A.  Gribble,  of  Vermont. 

Andrew  E.  Hanney,  of  New  Jersey. 

Reed  P.  Robinson,  of  Colorado. 

John  W.  Thomason  3d,  of  Texas. 

Hugh  N.  Whltaker,  of  Louisiana. 

Fred  M.  Wren,  of  Maine. 
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"n*  foOowiof-named  persons  t<k  promo- 
tion In  the  Foreign  Service  of  tlie  United 
Statas  of  America,  from  Ptare  gn  Sirvtee  ofll- 
cers  of  claaa  1  to  fonign  Service  lOcen  of 
the  ctea  c€  career  minister,  to  wl  Jeh  oOlce 
tbey  were  appointed  daring  tbe  ikst 
of  the  Senate; 

Paul  H.  Alilnf .  of  Conneetlait. 

wnnam  W   Butterwctrth.  Jr.,  of 

H.  liCerle  Cocaran.  oX  Arizona. 

PmiU  C.  Daniels,  of  New  Tork. 

Hathanlel  P  Da»l«.  of  Sew  Jersey 

Wmiasi  S.  De  Coarc7.  of  Texas 

■qgh  8.  Pallerton.  of  C»ilo. 

DonaM  R   Heath,  of  Kanaa*. 

J   Klahr  Huddle,  of  Ohio.      / 

Joseph  E.  JacohB.  of  South  Ckrolliia 

James  Hirjh  Keeley.  Jr  .  of  Caltfcrnla 

Charles  A.  LKengood.  of  ~ 

Jolin  J  Ifucdo.  of  Bhode  Island 

Bodolf  E.  S^oenfeld.  of  the  l)(strlet  oC 
ColtmiWa. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons,  nohr  Foreign 
Service  iiami  ot  daaa  2  and  seaetarles  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  coi  hmXb  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  of  America  ,  to  which 
oOcc  they  were  eppotnted  during  the  last 
Tcceas  of  the  Senate: 

Oeor^  J.  Hsering.  of  Hew  Tork 

Joel  C.  Hudson,  of  Uissourl. 
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The  foUowlng-namad  peraona, 
elgn  Senire  rfflccrs  of  class  3  and 
In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be 
general  at  the  United  SUtes  of 
wh!ch  nflfc-fi  they  were  appointed 
last  recess  at  the  Senate; 
George  M.  Abbott,  of  Ohio. 
Roy  K.  B.  Bower,  of  Camomla. 
Montgomery  H.  CoUaday.  of 
C.  Paul  Fletcher,  of  Tenneasee 
Perry  W.  Jester,  of  Virginia 
Edward  8.  Maney.  of  Texas 
wniard  Quincy  Stanton,  of 
E.  Paul  Tenney.  of  Washington 
Jesae  P.  Van  WlckeJ.  of  Hew  Yor^ 
Raymond  C.  Miller,  of  Indiana 
BMnt  as  a  Foreign  Service  cfflcer 
consul,  and   a  secreUry  hi  the 
•errlce  of  the  United  States  of 
which  olBces  he  was  appointed 
refess  of  the  Senate. 

William    P.    Maddox.    at   the 
Columbia,  for  appointment  as  a  Po^elg 
tee  officer  of  class  2.  a  consul,  and  i 
In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Dn 
of  America,  to  which  offices  he  was 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senafe 

The  following-named  persons 
«WBt  aa  Fweign  Service  cOcera 
consuls,  and  aecretarlea  In  the 
service  ot  the  United  States  of 
which  oOces  they  were  appointetl 
laat  receaa  of  the  Senate; 

Samuel    D.    Berger.    of    the 
Columbia. 

Clarence   X.   Birgfeld.   of   the 
Columbia. 
Ha«ranl  Bcs  Cottam.  of  Utah. 
John  J.  Haggerty,  of  Virginia. 
William  C.  Ockey.  of  California. 
John  M.  Plakias.  of  nilnola. 
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The  fOUowlng-named  persons 
Dst»kja  oAecrs  of  claaa  4  and 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also 
the  United  States  of  America,  to 
they  were  appointed  during  the 
of  the  Senate: 

Robert  P.  Hale,  of  Oregon. 
Roy  M.  Melbourne,  of  Virginia. 
Archibald  B.  Bandolph.  of  Vlrgl|iia 
The  foUowtng-named  persons 
moit  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
conculs.   and  secretaries  in   the 
aarrlce  of  the  United  States  of 
which  oOces  they  were  appointed 
last  recess  of  the  Senate 

N.  Spencer  Barnes,  of  CaUfoni^ 
Avistin  B.  Cox,  of  New  York 
Albert  B.  Praiiklin.  of 
Ashley  Guy  Hope,  of  Virginia 
Robert  O.  Miner,  of  Maryland 
Alexander  Schnee.  of  New  Yorl . 
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The  fonowtng-iiamed 
efgn  Servlee  officers  of  daoa  S  and 

in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also 
of  the  United  Statea  of  America,  to  which 
office  they  uere  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate: 

Keeler  Paos.  of  Georgia. 

J.  Brock  Havron,  of  Tennessee. 

Oacar  C.  Bolder,  of  Loolaiana.|  -. 

Tbe  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  claas  5. 
vice  consiila  of  career,  and  secretarlea  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  wblch  clBces  they  were  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

John  S.  Devine,  of  Illinois. 

Paiil  F.  Oeren.  of  Arkanaaa. 

The  follow ing-uamed  persona  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  ol 
America,  to  which  offices  they  were  ap- 
pointed diirtng  the  last  recess  of  the  Seiuite: 

John  C.  Amott,  of  New  Jersey. 

Stanley  S.  Carpenter,  cf  Massachusetts. 

R&Iph  S.  Collins,  of  Tennessee. 

Morris  Dembo,  of  Hew  York. 

John  C.  Craig,  of  Massachusetts. 
^Samuel  D.  Eaton,  of  Hew  York. 

Lawrence  B.  El^iemd,  of  North  Dakota. 

Thaddeus  A.  Herrlck,  Jr.,  of  Iowa. 

Robert  B.  Houghton,  of  Massachusetts. 

Howard  D.  Jones,  of  Oklahoma. 

Joseph  P.  McParland.  of  New  Jersey 

Donald  8.  Macdooald.  of  Maasachuaetta. 

Robert  J.  Maotner,  of  Callfocnla. 

Ames  M.  Mins.  of  Calif omU. 

David  D.  NewGom.  of  California. 

Peter  Rutter,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  B.  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts. 

Galen  L.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  M.  Thompson,  Jr..  of  FliKlda. 

Gordon  C.  TuUock.  of  minota. 

Cbar'.es  M.  Urruela,  of  Ohio. 

Raymond  A.  Valllere,  of  Hew  Hampahlre 

George  R.  Wadleigb,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Herbert  E.  Wetner,  of  Hew  York. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  staff 
officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  which  office  they  were  appointed 
dtirlng  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

Basil  P.  Macgowan,  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  O.  McGregor,  Jr.,  of  New  Yortc. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
mert  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4. 
consuls  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
which  oaees  they  were  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate : 

Philip  F.  Dur.  of  Massachusetts. 

Giles  A.  Hubert,  of  Tennessee. 

The  foilowtng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5, 
vice  consuls  of  career  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  which  offices  they  were  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

Donald  M.  Davles.  of  Virginia. 

Garrett  H.  Soulen.  of  Texas. 

DBTMrrMKNT  or  Labo* 

David  A.  Morse,  of  New  Jersey,  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor.  United  States  Department 
of  liabor. 

John  T.  Kmetz.  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Vmuars'  AaamnstaaTioir 

Carl  Raymond  Gray.  Jr..  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HODSntC    UrS   HOUS  FiNAJfCS  AOMUnSTBATION 

Raymond  Michael  Fcdey.  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 


now 


FsmmAL  Houamu  Coimtistaow 
Ftanklln  D.  Richarda.  of  Utah,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Housinf;  Commissioner,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  during  the  last  receia  of 
the  Senate. 


PCaKBAL  SKmOTT  AOl 

Oscar  R.  Swing,  of  IVew  Tork.  to  be  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  to  which  oAoe  he 
waa  appointed  during  tiic  last  reoeaa  of  tbe 
Senate. 

National  Labor  RzLATioita  Boars 

The  foliowing-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  tbe  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101.  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, to  wblch  office  they  were  appointed 
during  the  laat  recess  of  the  S«iate: 

Abo  Murdock,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  a 
term  of  5  years. 

J.  Oapeliind  Gray,  of  Hew  York,  to  be  a 
iber  of  the  National  Labor  R>>lations 
for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Robert  N.  Denham.  of  Maryland,  to  be  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  a  term  of  4  years,  to  which  ofBce 
he  was  appointed  during  the  last  rscess  of 
the  Senate. 

FKEEAI.  MXSUTION  AMD  CoMciLuriaM  Sbtvio 
CyrtM  Siuart  Ching.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Federal  Mediation  and  Corciliation  Director, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  S?nate. 

CaupoEMU  Dxaaxs  CoatMission 

Ool.  Jcneph  S.  Gorlicskl,  Corps  of  Sngi- 
neers.  to  serve  as  member  and  secretary  of 
the  California  Debris  Commission  provided 
for  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1. 
1893.  entitled  "An  act  to  create  the  California 
Debris  Commission  and  refu'ate  hydraulic 
mining  la  the  State  of  Calif omia.*'  lice  Col. 
UoKter  P.  Rhodes.  Oorpa  of  Bnctneers.  to  be 
icttnad.  Colonel  GcrUnekl  was  appointed  to 
this  office  during  the  last  recess  of  the  SMiate. 


UwiTCD  Etatcs  Coast  Gtja 

Halert  C  Shepheard  to  be  a  ccn>m<dore  In 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  He«  rve  for 
temporary  eerTiee,  dTectlve  Aognst  19,  1947. 

The  followln(?-named  officers  to  be  lieu- 
tenant commanders  in  tbe  United  State.s 
Coast  Guard,  to  rank  from  September  SO. 
1947: 

Gustave  A.  Lohse 

Michael  J.  Kentoa 

Joseph  T.  Drake 

BUKXAU  or  INTEKMAL  RZVKMVS 

Charles  Ollphant.  of  Maryland,  to  be  as- 
sistant general  counsel  for  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  Ln  place  of  John  Philip 
Wenchel.  resigned. 

John  T.  Jarecki.  of  minoia.  to  be  ixUector 
of  Internal  revenue  for  the  tlrst  district  of 
Illinois.  In  place  of  Nigel  D.  Campuell,  re- 
signed 

(These  officers  are  now  serving  under  tem- 
porary ccmmlsBlon  Issued  c'.urtng  the  recess 
of  the  Senate.) 

CoMKisstONn  or  Immtgkation   amv 
Natubalizatiom 

Watson  B  Miller,  of  Maryland,  to  '>e  Com- 
iiilmliiiii  I  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
United  States  Department  of  Justice.  (He 
Is  now  serving  under  a  recess  appolr.tment.J 

UwiTtD  States  Disttuct  Judctss 

Hon.  Harry  E.  Pratt,  of  Alaska,  to  be  United 
States  district  Judge.  Division  Ho.  4  district 
of  Alaska.  (Judge  Pratt  Is  now  serving  In 
this  office  tuider  an  appointment  which  ex- 
pired October  2.  1947.) 

Hon.  Roy  W.  Harper,  ot  Miasooii.  to  be 
United  States  district  Judge  for  thf  eastern 
and  weatem  districts  of  Mi&£<ouri.  (lie  is  row 
serving  under  a  recess  appointment  ) 

Hon.  Sylvester  J.  Ryan,  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  district  Judge  Inr  the  Kjuthem 
district  of  New  York.  (He  is  now  serving  un- 
der a  recess  appointment.) 

Jttdce,  Ciauvrr  Couhts,  TntRrro«T  or  Hawah 
Hon.  John  E.  Parks,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  third 
Jtidge  of  the  first  rircult.  Circuit  Ccurts.  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii.  (He  la  now  serrlng  urder 
a  recess  appointment.) 
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UNrrxD  States  Attornets 
Thomas  P.  Thornton,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan.     (He  la  now  serving  tmder 
a  recess  appointment.) 

George  R.  Humrickhotise,  of  Virginia,  to  ba 
United  States  attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Virginia.  (He  is  now  serving  under 
a  recess  appointment.) 

Uncted  States  Mabshals 

Charles  M.  Eldrldge,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  United  States  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Rhode  Lslapd,  vice  Neale  D.  Murphy,  resigned. 

Theodore  B.  Werner,  of  South  Dakota,  to 
be  United  States  marshal  for  the  district  of 
South  Dakota.  (He  Is  now  serving  imder  a 
recess  appointment.) 

Departmemt  or  the  Abmt 

William  H.  Draper.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to 
serve  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  dvu'ing  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

Gordon  Gray,  of  North  Carolina,  to  serve 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

Defahtment  or  the  Navt 

John  L.  Sullivan,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

W.  John  Kenney,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Department  or  the  Ant  Fobcx 

W.  Stuart  Sjrmlngton,  of  Missouri,  to  serve 
as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 
the  Senate. 

Arthur  S.  Barrows,  of  California,  to  serve 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

Cornelius  V.  Whitney,  of  New  York,  to 
serve  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  of  Connecticut,  to 
serve  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Chiet   or   STArr.   Untted   States   An   Force 

Gen.  Carl  Spaatz  (major  general.  United 
States  Air  Force).  Air  Force  of  the  United 
States,  for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Staff, 
United  States  Air  Force,  with  the  rank  of 
general,  for  the  period  of  4  years  begin- 
ning September  26,  1947.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  208  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947. 

Note. — General  Spaatz  was  appointed 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Air  Force  on 
26  September  1947  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

DniECTOR  or  Central  Intelligence 

Rear  Adm.  Roscoe  H.  Hlllenkoetter,  United 
States  Navy,  to  be  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

National  SECtmrrT  Resoxjrces  Board 

Arthur  M.  Hill,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  dur- 
ing the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

National  MuNmoNs  Board 

Thomas  TT.  Hargrave,  New  York,  to  serve 
as  Chairman,  Munitions  Board,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  re- 
cess of  the  Senate. 

Research  and  Development  Board 

Vannevar  Bush.  New  Hampshire,  to  serve 
as  Chairman,  Research  and  Development 
Board,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  dur- 
ing  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 


Unitxo  States  Public  Health  Sxxviac 
The  following-named  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service: 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
(equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of  captain), 
effective  date  of  oath  of  office: 
O.  John  Schmidt  Kenneth  C.  Lauster 

Hayse  H.  Black  Henry  L.  Roahrig 

Joseph  A.  Boyer 

To  be  senior  assistant  engineers  (equiva- 
lent to  the  Army  rank  of  captain),  effective 
date  of  oath  of  office : 
Luclan  E.  Renes  Herbert  W.  Haas 

George  D.  Clayton         Hershel  Kngler 
Harry  Stlerll  Roes  W.  Buck 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists  (equiv- 
alent to  the  Army  rank  of  captain ) ,  effective 
date  of  oath  of  office: 
Joseph  P.  Crlsalll         Ernest  J.  Slmnacher 
Carmen  A.  Carrato         Boyd  W.  Stephenson 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists  (equivalent  to 
the  Army  rank  of  first  lieutenant),  effective 
date  of  oath  of  office: 

Edwin  J.  Olson 

Glenn  H.  Hamor 

Wanda  J.  Butler 

To  be  Junior  assistant  pharmacist  (equiv- 
alent to  the  Army  rank  of  s(K;ond  lieuten- 
ant), effective  date  of  oath  of  office: 

David  A.  Westover 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientists  (equiva- 
lent to  the  Army  rank  of  captain),  effective 
date  of  oath  of  office: 

R.  Edward  Bellamy 

Theodore  T.  Puck 

The  following-named  candidates  for  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  in  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service: 

To  be  surgeons  (equivalent  to  the  Army 
rank  of  major),  effective  dates  indicated: 

Carl  M.  Eklund,  August  20.  1947. 

Ladlslaus  J.  Zbranek,  November  14.  1947. 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons  (equiva- 
lent to  the  Army  rank  of  captain ) ,  effective 
datea  indicated: 

Ivan  L.  Bunnell,  October  3,  1947. 

Benjamin  Highman,  November  14,  1947. 

Weldon  C.  White,  September  26,  1947. 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
(equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of  captain), 
effective  dates  indicated: 

William  E.  Holy,  November  10,  1947. 

Ralph  C.  Graber,  October  16,  1947. 

Howard  W.  Spence,  October  13,  1947. 

Floyd  B.  Taylor,  October  13,  1947. 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers  (equiva- 
lent to  the  Army  rank  of  first  lieutenant), 
effective  dates  Indicated: 

Henry  J.  L.  Rechen,  November  12.  1947. 

William  W.  Payne,  November  10,  1947. 

Frank  A.  Butrlco,  November  7.  1947. 

To  be  senior  assistant  engineers  (equiva- 
lent to  the  Army  rank  of  captain),  effective 
dates  Indicated: 

Henry  N.  Doyle,  October  14.  1947. 

Joseph  E.  Flanagan,  Jr.,  November  10.  1947. 

Wesley  E.  GUbertson,  November  12,  1947. 

George  L.  Carley,  Jr.,  October  13,  1947. 

Richard  L.  Woodward,  November  10,  1947. 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists  (equiv- 
alent to  the  Army  rank  of  captain) ,  effective 
dates  indicated: 

Ronald  G.  Esson,  September  22,  1947. 

Robartfi  L.  Proper,  October  4,  1947. 

Reld  M.  Hovey,  September  22.  1947. 

Francis  R.  Ellis,  October  2,  1947. 

Arnold  H.  Dodge,  October  13,  1947. 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists  (equivalent  to 
the  Army  rank  of  first  lieutenant),  effective 
dates  indicated: 

Donald  E.  Wenschhof,  October  1,  1947. 

Henry  L.  Verhulst,  October  3.  1947. 

Robert  E.  Jones.  September  26,  1947. 

To  be  scientist  (equivalent  to  the  Army 
rank  of  major),  effective  August  20,  1947: 

Harry  J.  Bennett. 


To  be  senior  assistant  sclentiats  (equiva- 
lent to  the  Army  raiO:  of  captain),  effective 
dates  Indicated: 

Morris  B.  Ettlnger,  August  15,  1947. 

Francis  M.  Mlddleton.  Augvwt  19,  1947. 

Dale  R.  Lindsay,  August  23.  1947. 

John  A.  Rowe.  October  30.  1947. 

William  W.  Smith,  August  16.  1947. 

H.  Page  Nicholson,  September  15.  1947. 

George  R.  Weber,  August  16.  1947. 

James  E.  Blrren,  August  6.  1947. 

Julius  S.  Yoimgner.  August  20.  1947, 

To  be  nurse  officer  (equivalent  to  the  Army 
rank  of  major) ,  effective  October  23.  1947: 

P.  Ruth  Kahl 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officers  (equiv- 
alent to  the  Army  rank  of  captain),  effective 
dates  Indicated: 

Ruth  I.  Glllan.  November  7.  1947. 

Vera  P.  Hansel.  November  12.  1947. 

HaaM  O.  Barkley,  November  11.  1947. 

Lola  M.  Hanson.  November  12,  1947. 

Senior  surgeons  to  be  medical  directors 
(equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of  colonel), 
effective  dates  indicated: 

LeGrand  B.  Byington,  November  10,  1M7. 

Milton  V.  Veldee,  November  14.  1947. 

Assistant  surgeon  to  be  senior  assistant 
surgeon  (equivalent  V>  the  Army  rank  of 
captain),  effective  November  14.  1947: 

Reuben  B.  Wldmer 

Senior  surgeons  to  be  temporary  medical 
directors  (equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of 
colonel),  effective  dates  indicated: 

LeGrand  B.  Byington,  July  28,  1947. 

Oswald  P.  Hedley,  August  6,  1947. 

Joseph  O.  Dean,  September  1,  1947, 

Alonzo  P.  Brand.  September  30.  1947. 

Hiram  J.  Bush,  September  30,  1947. 

Frank  S.  Fellows,  September  30.  1947. 

Ernest  E.  Huber,  September  30.  1947. 

Samuel  J.  Hall.  September  30,  1947. 

Ralph  L.  Lawrence,  September  30,  1947. 

Albert  T.  Morrison.  September  30.  1947. 

Anthony  P.  Rublno.  September  30.  1947. 

Adolph  S.  Riwuel(A.  September  30,  1947. 

James  B.  Ryon,  September  30,  1947. 

Mark  P.  Schultz.  September  30.  1947. 

Fletcher  C.  Stewart,  September  30,  1947. 

Gregory  J.  Van  Beeck,  September  30,  1947. 

Langdon  R.  White,  September  30.  1947. 

Bengt  L.  K.  Hamilton,  November  10,  1947. 

WllUam  H.  Sebrell.  Jr..  November  10.  1947, 

Harry  Eagle,  November  10,  1947. 

Surgeons  to  be  temporary  senior  surgeons 
(equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel) ,  effective  dates  Indicated: 

Albert  L.  Chapman.  August  e,  1947. 

Curtis  R.  ChafBn,  August  6,  1947. 

Virgil  J.  Dorset,  August  6,  1947. 

Erwln  C.  Drescher,  August  6,  1947. 

Paul  T.  Erickson,  August  6,  1947, 

John  B.  Hozler,  August  6,  1947. 

Norvln  C.  Klefer,  August  6.  1947. 

Myron  D.  Miller,  August  6,  1947. 

Lydla  B.  Edwards,  October  10,  1947, 

Ira  Lewis,  October  10,  1947. 

Frederick  J.  Krueger.  October  15.  1947. 

Carl  M.  Eklund,  November  1,  1947. 

Senior  assistant  surgeons  to  be  temporary 
surgeons  (equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  Of 
major),  effective  dates  indicated: 

Glenn  H.  Alglre,  August  6,  1947. 

Bertrand  E.  Bennison,  August  6,  1947. 

Edward  T.  Blomqulst.  August  6,  1947. 

George  W.  Comstock.  August  6.  1947. 

John  C.  Cutler.  August  6,  1947, 

John  J.  Davles.  August  6,  1947. 

James  L.  Elliott,  August  6,  1947. 

Robert  H.  English,  August  6,  1947. 

William  H.  Er^gong.  August  6,  1947, 

Robert  M.  Foote,  August  6.  1947. 

H.  Charles  Franklin,  August  6,  1947. 

Leon  A.  Heppel,  August  6.  1947. 

Elmer  L.  HUl,  August  6,  1947. 

I.  Ray  Howard,  August  8.  1947. 

John  C.  Hume.  August  6,  1947. 

WlUlam  C.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  August  8.  1947. 

Arthur  Kornberg,  August  6.  1947. 

WlUys  M.  Monroe,  August  6.  1947. 

Elton  S.  Osborne,  Jr.,  August  8, 1947. 
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David  8.  Riitac.  Auguit  «.  1047. 
Andr«w  P.  Sackctt.  Ausust  0.  1947 
John  B.  Spriggs.  Aiigust  0.  1M7. 
MkTf  Waaton.  Atigiut  9.  1947. 
Lewts  C.  Robblns.  August  6.  1M7. 
Kmory  8.  Moore.  Jr..  August  ao.  19|I7 
llMaBM  A  Hathcock.  Jr..  August  23   1947. 
Wllknghby  J.  RoUirock.  Jr.,  September  4, 
1947. 

Frederic  C.  Barttar.  November  14.  l947. 
Benjamin  Hlghman.  November  14.  1947. 
Assistant  surgeons  to  be  temporal  j  senior 
a«tetant  surgeons  (equivalent  to  i  le  Army 
rank  ot  captain ) .  effective  dates  Indlc  ated: 
Louis  B   Thomas.  Augiist  27.  1947 
Alan  D.  Miller.  September  2,  1947. 
Carl  A.  Boawell.  October  10,  1947. 
Thomas  A   Burch.  October  9.  1947] 
William  A.  Hlmmelsbach.  October  I  ,  1947. 
Andrew  L.  Hoekstra.  October  10.  1  47. 
Leonard  T.  Kurland.  October  6,  10 17 
John  Q.  Robinson.  October  10,  194p 
Joaepb  Satten,  October  19.  1947. 
Robert  B.  Shelby.  October  10,  194T 
Gordon  B.  Wheeler.  October  9,  194" 
Robert  B.  Dorsen.  November  8.  19 17 
James  R.  Mason.  November  12.  19  L7 
Oove  Hambldge.  Jr..  November  14   1947. 
Frederic  D.  Began.  November  14,  1P47. 


Benlor  dental  surgeons  to  be 

dental  directors  (eqiilvalent  to  the 
of  colonel ) ,  effective  November  8 
William  C,  Parker         AUen  M.  Per^lna 
Pendleton  J.  Slaughter  Hubert  H 
Frederick  W.  Harper 


t<  mporary 
Amy  rank 
1917: 


Mftln 


senior 

rank 

/lugiist  7. 


A  my 


Dental  surgeons  to   be   tempora^ 
dental  surgeona  (equivalent  to  the 
of   lieutenant  ootonel),   effective 
1947: 

CharlM  H.  Wrtstat.  Jr. 

Herbert  A.  Spencer,  Jr. 

Senior  assistant  dental  surgeoils  to  be 
tenpcrary  d«ital  surgeons  (equl^  alent  to 
the  Army  rank  of  major),  effecUv^  August 
e.  1947: 

Howard  K  Wyatt 

Dennis  E.  Singleton,  Jr. 

Barl  C.  Hewitt 


eiui 


Aaatetfint  dental  siirgeons  to  be 
Mnlor  assistant  dental  siirgeons  ( 
to  the  Army  rank  of  captain) ,  eflec|ive 
Indicated: 

Joseph  W.  Prldl.  September  10. 

Charles  P.  White.  September  14. 


Senior  sanitary  engineers  to  be  temporary 
sanitary  engineer  directors  (equii  alent  to 
the  Army  rank  oi  colonel),  effect! v4  October 
34.  1947: 

John  J.  Bloomfleld       Carl  I.  Schwfcb 
Henry  A.  Johnson         Charles  T.  iw|nght 
Leonard  B.  Male 
Judson  L.  Robertson. 

Jr. 

Sanitary  engineer  to  be  terapoM  ry  senior 
sanitary  enginew  (equivalent  to  i  he  Army 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel),  effective  August 
39    1947: 

Vernon  O.  MacKenile 


engine  tn 


Benior  assistant  sanlt&ry 
temporary  sanitary  engineers 
the  Army  rank  of  major) .  effective 
dicated: 

Arthur  H.  NeUl.  August  6.  1947 

Charles  D.  ^langler.  August  6. 

Leonard  M.  Board.  August  30. 

Kaarlo  W.  Nasi.  Avigust  31.  1947. 

Broy  K.  Day.  October  23.  1947 

William  B.  Holy.  November  10. 

'Gerald  W.  Ferguson.  November  1 

Conrad  P.  Straub.  November  14. 

Ernest  C.  Anderson.  November 


Assistant  sanitary  englnMra  to 
porary   senior   assistant   aanltary 
(equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  ot 
effective  da  tea  indicated: 

William  W.  Payne.  Novcmbar  10.ll947. 

Fnmk  A.  Butrloo,  November  7,  1^7. 
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947. 
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Senior  assistant  engineers  to  be  tempcnrary 
engineers  (equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of 
major),  effective  dates  indicated: 

Joseph  E.  Flanagan,  Jr..  November  10,  1947. 

Wesley  E.  Gilbertson.  November  13,  1947. 

Richard  L  Woodward,  November  10,  1947. 

Senior  assistant  pharmacist  to  be  tempo- 
rary pharmacist  (equivalent  to  the  Army 
rank  of  major),  effective  October  3,  1947: 

Francis  R.  Ellis 

Assistant  pharmacist  to  be  temporary 
senior  assistant  pharmacist  (equivalent  to 
the  Army  rank  of  captain),  effective  October 
1,  1947: 

Donald  B.  Wenschhof 

Senior  aasistant  scientists  to  b«  temporary 
scientists  (equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of 
major),  effective  dates  Indicated: 

William  C.  Frohne.  October  20.  1947. 

Harold  B.  Robinson.  September  16,  1947. 

John  A.  Rowe.  Octc^ser  30.  1947. 

Nurse  officers  to  be  temporary  senior  nurse 
officers  (equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel),  effective  dates  Indicated: 

Marie  E.  Wallace.  August  13.  1947. 

F.  Ruth  Kahl.  October  22,  1947; 

Senior  assistant  nurse  officers  to  be  tem- 
porary nurse  officers  ( equivalent  to  the  Army 
rank  of  major),  effective  dates  Indicated: 

Ella  Mae  Hott.  August  16.  1947. 

L.  Margaret  McLaughlin,  August  15,  1947. 

Margaret  Denham,  August  26.  1947. 

,  Mabelle  J.  Markee.  September  10,  1947. 

Emily  M.  Smith.  September  10.  1947. 

Frances  E.  Taylor,  September  10,  1947. 

Assistant  nurse  officer  to  be  temporary  sen- 
ior assistant  nurse  officer  (equivalent  to  the 
Army  rank  of  captain),  effective  Atigust  27, 
1947: 

Ina  L.  Rldlehoover 

Junior  assistant  nurse  offkrers  to  be  tem- 
porary assistant  nurse  officers  (equivalent  to 
the  Army  rank  of  first  lieutenant),  effective 
dates  indicated:  j 

Anne  K.  Buck.  August  15.  1947i 

Mary  F.  Callan.  August  15.  1947. 

Dorothy  L.  Connors.  August  15,  1947. 

Rita  A.  Foy.  August  15.  1947. 

Vivian  L.  Gibson.  August  15.  1947. 

Roberta  C.  Brave,  August  15,  1947. 

Mildred  K.  McDermott,  August  15.  1947. 

Mary  B.  Krause.  August  16.  1947. 

Emliie  S.  Wilson.  Auerust  15.  1947. 

Mary  E.  Evans.  August  15.  1947. 

Florence  J.  Ullman.  August  15,  1947. 

Jennie  H.  Rakich.  August  15.  1947. 

Mary  C.  Larkln.  October  17,  1947. 

Margaret  M.  Cahalan.  November  7.  1047. 
Appourrazirr  in  thx  Rzcxnjui  Abict  or  ths 

Umiteo  States 
to  bz  phofessor  of  social  scisucbb  at  thx 

uktrsd  states  mh^tart  acaokmt,  wtth  sank 

rSOK   SSPTZMBES    I,    1»4T 

Col.  George  A.  Lincoln  (major.  Corps  of 
Engineers ) .  Army  of  the  United  States. 

NoTS. — Colonel  Lincoln  was  given  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1947.  a  recess  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  government  and  history, 
now  designated  as  professor  of  social  sciences. 

In  THE  MAKOfZ  COSPS 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  permanent  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral in  the  Marine  Corps: 
Barry  Schmidt  Thomas  E.  Watson 

Keller  B.  Rockey  LeRoy  P.  Hxmt 

Allen  H.  Tumage  Clifton  B.  Cates 

Samuel  L.  Howard         Leo  D.   Hermle 


Ralph  J.  MltcheU 
Pedro  A.  del  VaUe 


Lemuel    O.    Shepherd, 
Jr. 


The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  permanent  grade  of  brigadier 
general  in  the  Marine  Corps: 


Alfred  H.  Noble 
Graves  B.  Ersklns 
Louis  S.  Woods 
Franklin  A.  Hart 
rWd  Harris 


William  J.  Wallace 
Oliver  P.  Smith 
Robert  Blake 
William  A.  Worton 
William  T.  Clement 


Louis  R.  Jones  Henry  D.  Llnsc<  itt 

John  T.  WaUter  Dudley  8.  Bro^a 

Omar  T,  Pfelfler  Robert  H.  Pepper 

William  K.  RUey  William  P.  T.  lilll 

Merwln  H.  SllverthomAndrew  E.  Creepy 
Ray  A.  Robinson  Leonard  B.  Rea 

Gerald  C.  Thomas         Merrltt  B.  Curt::8 

The  following-named  officers  for  a]>point- 
ment  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  in 
the  ranks  hereinafter  stated.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Public  Lav  347. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress: 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  1  euten- 
ant  colonel: 

Spencer  8.  Berger 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  majors: 

James  B.  Magulre,  Jr. 

John  H.  Papurca 

Spencer  H.  Pratt 

The  following-named  officers  to  be 
captains: 

Robert  8.  Boyle  Jtmlus  M.  Lowder.  Jr. 

George  J.  Brookes,  Jr.    Richard  L.  Nickerson 
James  H.  Crutchfield  Gerald  D.  Schmidt 
Stanley  8.  Hughes 

The  following-named  officers  to  l)c  first 
lieutenants : 


Van   Daley  Bell,  Jr. 
William  M.  Derby,  Jr 
Neil  Dlmond 
William  G.  Graeber.  Jr 
Joseph  N.  Irlck 
Edward  E.  Kaufer " 
Richard  H.  Kern 
Francis  R.  Kralnce 
BiUie  E.  Loos 
Doane  W.  McElravy 
Herbert  C.  Reed 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  second 
lieutenants : 


Albert  H.  Rlsncr 
Paul   W.  Seabaugh 
Ray  W.  Settle 
Henry  K.  Shav/ 
Gordon  N.  SmilJi 
Lyle  S.  Stephenson 
James  B.  Talley 
Elwood  C.  Verejge 
James  F.  Williams 
Robert  P.  Wraj 


John  C.  Alexander 
James  C.  Alison 
John  R.  Barnard 
James  C.  Ban- 
Donald  M.  Blomgren 
Charles  M.  DarrKott 
LeRoy  M.  Duffy 
Robert  M.  H.  DuPuy 
James  D.  Feltman 
Leo  Gumlenny 
Jack  R.  Hansen 
WiUiam  A.  Harris 
Neal  E.  Heffernan 
Sidney  H.  Hllliard,  Jr 
Thomas  J.  Holt 


Jack  R.  Kearni^y 
Charles  F.  Kinjj,  Jr. 
William  R.  Lipscomb 
Frederick  C.  McLaugh- 
lin 
Richard  R.  Miller 
Kenny  C.  Palmer 
Bertram  H.  Pryor 
Kenneth  R.  Snyder 
William  E.  Sweeney 
Roma  T.  Taylor.  Jr. 
Jay  J.  Thomas,  Jr. 
WiUlam  L.  Tipton,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Underwood 
James  G.  Webeter 


The  following-named  officers  to  be  com- 
missioned warrant  officers: 

Robert  L.  Dickey  Charles  R.  Jackson 

Cecil  M.  Dietz  Douglas  K.  Morton 

Frank  E.  Herbert  August  Olaguez 

Charles  A.  Holmes  John  D.  Rogers 

The  following-named  naval  aviator  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  to  be  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Regular  Marine  Corps  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Naval  Aviation 
Personnel  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  rank 
from  the  30th  day  of  September  1944 : 

Joel  L.  Neuman 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  second 
lieutenants  In  the  Marine  Corps  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  729. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  to  rank  from  the 
eth  day  of  June  1947: 

John  H.  Affleck  David  A.  Lowe 

Michael  M.  Ameen,  Jr.Karl  D.  Morrison 
John  A.  Buck  Robert  L.  Nelson 

Esten  C.  Carper,  Jr.     Jack  J.  PeUka 
Michael  P.  Castro  Jerome  N.  J»letl 

Donald  A.  Chiappettl  Robert  C.  Sebillan 
WUliam  J.  Davis  Carl  H.  Strandberg 

Frank  Y.  Dill  Donald  B.  Thomas 

Donald  L.  Evans,  Jr.     Paul  R.  Uffelman 


Philip  Hanna,  Jr. 
Melvin  G.  Hector 
Kenneth  W.  Henry 
Bdward  O.  Jemigan 


Richmond  Vanden 
Heuvel 

Robert  E.  Walton 
Justin  H.  Weoger 


1947 
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The  following-named  second  lieutenant  to 
be  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps 
from  the  5th  day  of  June  1946,  to  correct  the 
date  from  which  he  takes  rank  as  previously 
nominated  and  confirmed: 

Michael  M.  Spark 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August 
29.  1916  (ch.  417.  39  Stat.  610),  with  rank 
from  the  eth  day  of  Jime  1947: 

Richard  M.  Blckford 

In   THE   ASMT 

APPOUfTMENTS    IN   THE    REGtTLAk   AKlfT   OT   TRI 

tUnrXD  STATES 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  in 
the  arm  or  service  specified,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
34E  of  the  National  Defense  Act,  as  amended 
(10  U.  S.  C.  484.  64): 
-Crozier,  Bruce  U..  Infantry 
Pltzpatrlck.  John  R..  Jr.,  Infantry 
Hoke,  Ray  R..  Infantry 
Morrison.  James  L.,  Jr.,  Cavalry 
Sylvester.  Allen  T..  2d.  Infantry 
Wilson.  Planter  M..  Infantry 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Department  Reserve  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Department  in  the  grade  specified, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  24E  of  the  National  Defense  Act, 
as  amended: 

To  be  captains 
Adams,  Ralph  W..  JAG,  0793233 
Brown.  Robert  E  ,  JAG.  0342624 
Cassel,  Charles  M..  JAG.  01104083 
Chalk.  Joseph  L..  JAG.  01947656 
Clark.  Frederick  R..  JAG.  0408173 
Dameron.  Claiborne.  JAG.  OScOlSl 
Denson.  William  D..  JAG.  0900415 
Durbln.  Paul  J..  JAG.  0374718 
Husband.  Howard  O..  JAG.  0327581 
Jaffe.  Morton  S..  JAG.  01001813 
Murray,  Robert  M  .  JAG,  0343277 
Nelson.  James  E..  JAG,  0365064 
Pritchard,  John  R..  JAG.  01310493 
Roang,  Sverre,  JAG,  0453410 
Rood.  John  W..  JAG.  0373242 
Rowe,  Cecil  P..  JAG,  O205I989 
Ryker,  Frederick  .\..  JAG.  0573229 
Sclafanl.  Enoflo  E..  JAG.  Ol  173771 
Thurston.  Marlon  P..  Jr..  JAG,  01950737 
Westerman.  George  P..  JAG.  0362748 
Wilson.  James  R.,  JAG,  013 11243 

The  following -named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  and  arm  or  service  speci- 
fied, with  dates  of  rank  tq  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  24E  of  the  National  D2fense 
Act,  as  amended  ( 10  U.  S.  C.  484,  64) .  and  the 
act  of  December  28.  1945  (59  Stat.  663).  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  August  8.  1940  (Public 
Law  670.  79th  Cong.),  the  act  of  May  15, 
1947  (Public  Law  61.  80th  Cong.),  and  the  act 
of  August  4.  1947  (Public  Law  337.  80th 
Cong.): 

To  be  mafors 

Ackermann.  Alfred  J..  MC,  0522013 
Adams,  Ray.  CE.  0241853 
Alexander.  Joseph  D  ,  Inf..  0300475 
Anderson.  Lewis  W..  QMC.  0351467 
Asch,  William  W..  AC.  0212690 
Austin.  Sewall  Y..  AC,  0323724 
Baber.  Burl  B..  QMC.  0269536 
Bacher.  Robert  M.,  Ord.,  0239638 
Bambace.  Felix  S.,  MC,  0294495 
Bangham,  Joseph  F..  Jr..  AC.  0905466 
Barberle.  Frederick  M.,  QMC,  0231100 
Barnes,  Kenneth  C.  Fin.,  0446496 
Barton,  WUllam  I..  AQ,  0900322 


Bauknight,  Ralph  M..  QMC.  CO19880 
Becker,  Walter  H.,  DC.  0248191 
Belden,  Arthur  W.,  SC.  0174831 
Bench,  Gerald  N.,  FA,  0235621 
Benolt.  Joseph  E.,  Inf..  0246269 
Betts.  Robert  H.,  QMC.  0195409 
Bird,  Walter  H.,  DC.  0482530 
Blair.  Edgar  A..  MSC.  0293279 
Blasingame.  Floyd  J.,  MSC.  0286368 
Boone,  Arthur  R..  Fin.,  0508219 
Borom,  Thomas  L..  JAG.  0175195 
Bothwell.  Lyman  D.,  Cav..  0302152 
Bowden.  George  P.,  DC.  O235207 
Bowling,  Justus  H..  QMC.  0466250 
Bowman.  Alfred  C,  JAG.  0320343 
Branch,  Goodman  8.,  Inf.,  0238581 
Broadhurst.  Richard  B..  AC.  0442130 
Brown,  Douglas  R..  AC.  0233796 
Bruhn,  Frederick  E.,  QMC,  0170584 
Buel.  Jack,  MSC,  0254496 
Buff,  Walter  B.,  AC.  0438640 
Burbrldge.  Lester  J.,  Inf..  0251281 
Burns.  Edgar  J..  AC.  0902550 
Caldwell.  Ross  R.,  Ord.,  0252295 
Campbell,  Frank  P.,  DC.  0236984 
Carpenter.  George  R..  MC.  0471084 
Caywocd,  Un^say  P.,  Inf.,  O22S970 
Christenson,  Earle  H..  MC.  0322948 
Chuck,  Harry  C,  JAG.  0216490 
Clzon,  Mex  N..  AGD.  0231425 
Clark.  William  S.,  AC,  0278663 
Cohen,  Sidney  O..  JAG.  0567702 
Collins.  Elmer  J..  CML.  0900131 
Collins,  Jack  D.,  DC.  0258924 
Coots,  Frederick  L.,  QMC.  0360027 
Corr,  James.  Jr.,  SC,  0227208 
Cosgrove.  John  A..  AC.  0567757 
Cowen.  Edward  T..  Inf..  0249920 
Cramer.  Paul  G..  QMC,  0254323 
Crosby.  Joseph  P.,  SC.  0334651 
Cruse.  Charles  P.,  MSC.  0488738 
Currier.  Charles  R..  QMC.  0217240 
Daniels,  Madison  A..  QMC.  0181705 
Davenport.  Frank  M.,  QMC.  0225929 
Davis,  Edward  8..  Ord..  0443621 
Davis.  Hawthorne,  QMC.  0215127 
Davis.  Paul  v.,  MC.  Ol  685365 
De  Baun,  Charles  W..  MC,  0468978 
De  Longe,  Merrill  E..  AC.  0291666 
Dean,  Lloyd  C.  AC.  0913784 
Dehne.  Ernst.  MC.  0926998 
Dclaney.  William  J..  QMC.  0910147 
Denelfo.  Arthur  J.,  Ch.,  0406261 
Denny,  Harry  B.,  DC.  0285758 
Dickenson.  Glenn  G..  Inf.,  0197386 
Dies.  Frederick  W.,  Inf..  0301393 
Dilllnger.  W.  D..  SC.  025*7191 
Dix.  Walter  P.,  SC.  0920194 
Dougherty.  George  R..  JAG.  0208229 
Dozler.  John.  AC,  0533631 
Drlttler.  Frank  J.,  AC.  0370088 
Dukes,  Joe  L..  AC.  0225193 
Eckman.  George  R.,  Inf.,  0327327 
Elliot,  Owen.  AGD,  O1000025 
Elliott,  Howard  M..  Ord.,  0495519 
Ellsworth,  Theodore  D..  QMC.  0502537 
Estes,  William  B..  Ch.,  0335841 
Faw,  Joseph  N..  DC.  0299837 
Peldman,  Allan  L..  Ord.,  0245687 
Ferony,  Louis  J.,  CE,  0216495 
Rsher.  William  R.    AC.  0221903 
Fltzhugh,  William  C,  JAG,  0914665 
Pltzpalrick,  John  W..  CML.  0916016 
Plx,  Floyd  8..  AGD.  0298755 
Flaherty.  Francis  P.,  AGD.  0187697 
Piatt.  Francis  L..  DC.  0358186 
Folkes,  John  G..  Inf..  0231085 
Poster.  WUllam  F.,  QMC.  0301540 
Fowler.  Nolton  E.,  DC.  0479854 
Freeman,  Cleon  E..  AC,  0299873 
Fritz.  Edwin  G..  SC.  0902389 
Proehle,  Arthur  H..  Ch.,  O372380 
Puller,  John  R..  AC,  0281669 
Punston,  Frederick,  Jr..  AC,  0291998 
Galletly.  Alan  M..  AC,  0900178 
GiUinger.  Clarence  W..  DC,  0530430 
Glasheen,  Francis  D.,  AC.  0221356 
Gottlieb.  Ellis  L..  AC.  0913626 
Gray,  Eugene  W.,  Jr.,  DC.  0408568 
Gray,  James  K..  MC.  0521000 


Green,  Thomas  C,  Inf.,  0211323 
Greenway.  James  C,  Inf..  0253000 
Guthrie,  Aaron  8..  QMC.  01309927 
Ball.  Augiutus  A..  MC.  0260962 
Hankins.  Stanley  H..  SC.  0278283 
Hanson.  Lawrence  B..  MC,  028414T 
Harklns,  Basil  A..  QMC.  0905597 
Harlan.  John  P.,  Ord..  0524511 
Harris.  Robert  A..  AC,  0305537 
Hastings.  George  D..  AC.  0273417 
Hauser.  Irving  M..  DC,  024^808 
Heam,  Robert  J..  Ch..  04 18055 
Helnei.  Walter  C.  QMC.  0919777 
Hellmann,  Lloyd  J.,  Inf..  0279530 
BUI.  Alvin  M..  AGD.  0381286 
Bimes,  Charles  J..  AC.  0229992 
Bolt.  Charles  S..  Jr..  MC.  0278928 
Buber.  Tyron  E..  MC.  03F8521 
Btuuucker.  George  E..  AC.  0250860 
Btmt,  Paul  M..  CAC,  0249873 
Burt.  WUliam  J.,  DC.  0367548 
Butchison.  Clifton  C.  AC.  0274046 
Imhoff,  Joseph  J..  QMC.  0229937 
Ingram.  Rupert.  PA.  0276285 
Ireland,  Thomas  R..  SC,  0507953 
Jackson,  Norman  K.,  Inf.,  0176763 
Jacobs.  Frederick  M.,  MC.  0397758 
Jacques,  Donald  M..  QMC.  0216542 
Jaggar.  Joseph  L.,  Inf..  0324376 
JarreU.  Shaffer  P..  Inf..  0234813 
Jarvls.  George  M..  8d.  QMC.  O304834 
Johnston,  Robert  G..  Inf..  0232131 
Jones,  Arthur  W.,  CML.  0482136 
Jones,  Emmett  G.,  Ch.,  O405323 
Jones,  Joseph  W..  AC.  0217019 
Jones,  Lewis  W..  AC.  0906732 
Jones,  Richard  W..  Jr..  QMC,  0234SS4 
Judd,  MerrlU  H..  MC.  0292325 
Kamlnskie.  Alex.  QMC.  0274586 
Kelly.  Howard.  AC.  0284364 
KeUy,  Leo  P..  QMC.  0218450 
Kennedy,  Thomas  J.,  AC,  Q905074 
KUlelea.  WUllam  G..  Ch. ,'0486610 
Klausner,  John  T.,  MC.  0235542 
Klemp.  Hubert  E..  CB.  0261403 
Knier.  Albert  A..  Ch..  0531925 
Knox.  John  C.  QMC.  0412710 
Kretlow,  Sidney  p.,  QM6r-O163710 
Kusch,  Edward  E..  Ch..  0543163 
Lack.  Charles  L.,  Ch..  0269867 
Ledbetter.  McWesley.  QMC.  0921877 
Lee.  John  IT.,  Cav..  0275094 
Lee.  Thomas  A..  AC.  0226754 
Lockard.  Earl  N..  QMC.  0913228 
Long.  Gerald  A..  MC.  0345716 
Long.  Lawrence  L.,  AC.  0292517 
Lovin,  Charles  W..  Ch.,  0249799 
MacLachlan.  Walter  L.,  CML,  0178363 
Mallon,  John  B.,  AGD.  01895052 
Marphls,  Joseph  C.  QMC.  0912828 
Marsden.  Bernard,  AC.  03 58527 
Marshall.  John  T..  PA.  0228148 
Marshall.  Slater  E..  AC.  0373363 
Mason.  Clarence  O..  AC.  0906605 
Masters.  Raymond  M  ,  QMC.  0482233 
Maupin,  Clinton  S..  MC.  0338093 
May,  Russell  G..  AC.  O306182, 
Mayer,  Stephen  T..  Ch..  0545862  " 
McAllister.  Donald  B..  DC.  0314218 
McConahay.  Alva  M..  DC.  03 12782 
McCormlck,  Charles  J.,  CE.  0280913 
McCormlck,  Howard  P.,  CML,  0255547 
McCormlck.  Robin  E..  QMC.  0346836 
McKean.  WUlls  H..  MC,  0290256 
Menagh.  James  J.,  QMC.  0906382 
Mendenhall,  John  B..  Fin..  C331568 
MUler.  WUllam  G..  AC,  0438334 
Miner.  Harold  W..  QMC,  0472743 
Moler,  Neal  D.,  AC.  0263779 
Moore,  Clarence  A..  Inf..  0196435 
Moore.  George  S..  DC.  0322723 
Moore.  John  W.,  AC.  O28S804 
Moore,  Joseph  P.,  Ord..  0181694 
Moore.  Leslie  S..  CML.  02 16697 
Moore.  William  P..  AGD.  0191766 
Mooring.  Bruce  D..  Ord..  0253197 
Morris,  James  B..  AC.  0373303 
Morris.  Wayne  W.,  Inf.,  0247952 
Mulligan,  John  P..  AC.  0436128 
Murphy,  Preston  .J.  C.  Inf.,  0245005 
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Nee.  WUliam  F..  taf^  O90M71 
Nelaon.  Clarence  J..  lof..  029130' 
Nern.  William  F..  Ch..  0507123 
Nlenumn.  Lotils  H..  8C.  091136B 
Norton.  John  A..  MC.  O356370 
O'Brien.  Joseph  T..  Ch  .  04r789« 
CMaon.  Harry  F..  DC.  0531733 
Osborne.  Robert  E..  AC.  O2480at 
Ott.  Edward  R..  QMC.  091884I 
Page.  Nolan,  C«.  0»48878 
Paries.  Merle  B..  AC.  O403396 
Paterson.  Kenneth  C.  JAO.  024^736 
Paul.  Frank  C.  FA.  0200359 
Paulson.  AlTln  W..  MC.  0294809 
Pearson.  Quenna  A..  Fin..  09312^1 
Pearson.  Ralph  B..  Inf..  0336828 
PenyeUy,  Harold.  AGO.  O3a07«l 
PercefuU.  George  B..  AC.  036401 
Persona.  Joseph  P..  Jr..  Inf.  029  t50S 
Peters.  Charles  W..  QMC.  027861 
T>orter.  George  W..  AC.  0369943 
Post.  Theodore  J..  DC.  0283718 
Potter.  Merwtn  B..  AC.  0909549 
PoweU.  Hubert  O..  AC.  0476748 
Price.  Carter  O..  Fin..  0443654 
Prltlkln.  Roland  I..  MC.  0278803 
Propet.  CecU  L..  Ch..  0238438 
Pryber.  Jerome  A..  AC.  0464225 
Puderbaugh.  Homer  L..  DC.  0245^ 
Rafferty.  John  F..  Ch.,  0533863 
Ramsay.  William  T..  Inf .  02490^1 
Randall,  Hal.  Inf..  0225927 
Reagan.  Harrell.  Inf..  0483435 
Reverskl.  Harold  F..  AC.  0216381 
Rich.  Gordon.  CML.  0918416 
Richardson.  W.  W..  Jr..  Ord..  0#75798 
Rleger.  Nathaniel  B..  Inf..  02181  58 
Rlordan.  Bernard  N.  MSC.  021i  428 
Bobbins.  Willis  G..  CML.  029383  5 
Roberts.  Wayne  M..  AC.  OS3127; 
RockveU.  Robert  B.  H^  AC.  0316138 
Rollison.  Robert'JA..  AC.  016333 
Rounds.  Roy  C.  IIC.  0445028 
Rucdlger.  Norman  B..  DC.  0318$65 
Rush.  Peter  8..  Ch..  0400990 
Russe.  Charles  F..  Inf..  018426{ 
Rutherford.  William  C.  Inf..  0^7334 
Samuel.  Milton  B..  AC.  0330092 
Satterthwalte.  R.  W..  MC.  0509^28 
Sauer.  Edward  F..  QMC.  OI6832( 
Scheetz.  Geoi^  I..  MC.  0272394 
Schmltt.  Howard  I..  QMC.  0196^ 
Schnabel,  Garfield  P..  MC.  0252  I7I 
Schonen,  George  E..  DC.  028636  I 
Schtwts.  Ralph  J..  Inf..  0919736 
Scothom.  Marian  W..  VC.  0308^53 
Bcott.  Kirk  H..  AO  0238476 
Bhaner.  Martin  L..  Ch..  0403633 
Bhelor.  Warren  S..  Inf..  0289711 
Shtery.  Floyd  W.,  Ch..  0506245 
Sledle.  Theodore  A..  QMC.  0903^19 
Slwiert,  Carl  W..  QMC.  0228280 
Slmkiis.  ayde  C.  QMC.  0230341 
Simmons,  Eldridge  C ,  MC.  0&54561 
Sims.  Robert  D..  AC.  0484540 
Skinner.  Edwin  C.  QMC.  0331^ 
Bktnner.  TboAias  R.  W..  QMC.  (^834070 
Slaughter.  Barl.  A&  0338223 
Slawson.  Merritt  O..  Cb..  O17802: 
Smith.  Bernard  B..  AC.  0164988 
Smith.  Merle  E..  MC.  0232723 
Soderberg.  N.  B..  MC.  O460377 
Solomon.  Morton.  CE.  0230805 
Soule.  John  E..  CE.  0169973 
SpUlman.  Lynn.  QMC.  0251468 
Stadta.  Raymond  M..  Ch..  O404618 
BtanfOTd-Blunden.  E.  F^  QMC.  9330799 
Steele.  Russell  IX.  MC.  O296909 
Strathern.  Arthur  D..  DC.  0335£|d1 
Strati.  Gaetano  V..  JAG.  057042 
Stratten.  Cecil  L..  AC.  0300523 
Sturdy.  William  W..  CML.'  0220^7 
Taber.  Harold.  QMC.  0446240 
Tatar,  Stephen  A..  Ch..  044I52] 
Taylor.  Harvey  G..  MC.  0168364  I 
Thacker.  UojJ  W..  AC.  0276912 
ThlB— in.  Wyan  E..  Inf..  033103  r 
Thobipson.  Fulton  G..  QMC.  OK  2968 
Thornton.  Enos  B..  SC.  026534< 
TUghman.  Mayo  T..  FA.  0388816 
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Tonnar.  Wiley  B..  QMC.  0237685 
Totman.  Ralph  W..  AC.  0923S23 
Tvrdy.  Henry  J..  DC,  0626163 
Van  Der  Veer.  F.  W.,  AC.  0193253 
Van  Keuren.  Edwin.  CML.  017714S 
VeUlard,  PaiU  G..  AC,  0312168 
Voeller.  Charles  H..  AC,  0273042 
Waldorf,  Walter  F..  DC,  0276611 
Ward.  Gerald  C.  AC,  0267430 
Watterson,  Travis  K..  QMC.  028S789 
WatU,  Roland  S..  QMC,  0904540 
Webb.  Joseph  F.,  Fin.,  O9C0515 
Wehrle.  Awtry  P.,  Ord.,  0261621 
Weiss.  Louis  R..  DC.  0510099 
Welker,  WUliam  K.,  DC.  0356758 
Weske.  Jack  H..  QMC.  0285013 
Westphal.  George  A..  AC.  0230999 
Westrup.  Charles  M.,  Inf..  02S2747 
WUd.  Henry  H..  AGD.  0271419 
Wilder.  Lyndon  8..  DC.  0234878 
Williams,  Basil  B..  QMC.  0229960 
Williams.  Fiank  W..  AC.  0196897 
Williams.  Zack  M..  CML.  0338184 
WUliamson.  William  E..  CML.  0917100 
Wilson.  George  H..  JAO.  0311484 
Wlnkeeper.  Henry  P..  AC.  0576740 
Wlnsted.  John  B..  SC.  0248786 
Wintersteen.  Joseph  O..  liSC,  0335204 
Wipf.  Edmund  F..  DC.  0229569 
Woods.  Charles  T.,  CB.  0295898 
Word,  Orville  C.  Jr.,  CB,  0177962 
Yoting,  HamUton  R..  DC.  0254083 
Young,  John  J .  MC.  0^44635 
Zanca,  Peter.  MC.  0369962 
Zarwell.  Bdmund  O..  QMC.  0220431 
To  be  captains 

Adair.  George  T..  Inf.,  0309483 
Adams.  Frank,  QMC.  01580556 
Adams,  Hubert.  AC.  0260300 
Adams.  Irving  W.,  AC.  0510207 
Adams,  Thomas  B.,  Jr..  Ch..  0467986 
Aebischer.  Joseph  E..  AC.  0384557 
Aertgeerts.  Jerome  E.,  AC.  048C576 
Agnell.  Peter  W..  AC,  0562700 
Akeroyd.  Joseph  H..  MSC.  0519883 
Akers.  Norman  £..  SC.  0443014 
Albln.  John  B..  QMC.  0270383 
Alexander.  Nelson  S.  B..  SC.  0454973 
Alexander.  George  R..  SC.  0384444 
Alexander.  Lawrence  H..  QMC.  0331036 
Alford.  Elay  W..  AC,  0305318 
Alfred,  Lee  L^  Inf..  0256747 
Alison.  John  C.  SC,  0912195 
Allcom.  Ford  E..  FA.  032472fll 
Allen.  Leslie  R.,  DC,  01697ft94 
Almond.  George  W..  Ch..  0545344 
Almy.  Donald  C.  AC.  057159T 
Alyea.  Louis  F..  AC.  0321442 
Anderson.  George  N..  JAG.  0293989 
Anderson,  James  M..  MC.  0475152 
Anderson,  William  H.,  MC.  0392901 
Andrews,  Luther  R..  Pin..  0900887 
Arakelian.  D'.ran.  AC,  0469348 
Arbuckle,  Robert  B..  DC.  01745353 
Arietta,  Frank.  AC.  0478406 
Armstrong.  James.  VC.  0930471 
Armstrong.  Elbert.  QMC.  0309786 
Amoldl.  Louis  B..  MC.  0329180 
Amy.  Charles  F..  Inf..  0258411 
Ashcraft.  James  H..  Inf..  Ol 796563 
Asp,  John  E..  AC,  0284488 
Atkins.  Henry  V..  AC.  0315810 
Austin.  Edward  W..  QMC.  0359198 
Bachman.  George  A..  QMC.  02&4883 
Bacon.  John  W..  AC.  0912909 
Bagwell.  Ray  O..  AC,  0305059 
Baird.  William  C.  AC.  0908842 
Baker.  Hlnton  J.,  MC.  0469560 
Baker.  Robert  L.,  MC,  0363539 
Baltzer,  Nyles  W.,  CAC,  0297365 
Banke,  Henry  H..  Ord..  01550103 
Barkin,  Albert,  JAG,  0331173 
Barnes,  John  M..  AC,  O292320 
Barnes,  V.  M.,  Jr..  Inf..  0270760 
Barnum.  Abner  J..  AC,  0373016 
Bamum.  John  M.,  FA.  0295293 
Barrett,  Buford  R..  AC.  01019036 
BarricUow.  William  H..  QMC.  0346800 
Barron.  James  P..  AC,  0330130 
Banxtn,  Thomas  S.,  MC.  01756565 


Barrow.  Robert  L..  AC.  0000690 
Bartelmez.  Theodore  L..  MC.  01717378 
Bartlett.  John  D..  AC.  Ol  699570 
Batty.  Paul  S..  AC.  0885459 
Beam,  Howard  E..  AC.  0508638 
Bearzy.  Herman  J..  MC.  0475128 
Beaucbamp.  Edwin  L..  Cav.,  0265886 
Beckcom,  Edwin  A..  Jr..  VC,  0368750 
Beckenhauer,  NeU  D.,  VO.  017652W: 
Beeghly,  Murray  J..  AC.  01113100 
Begland.  Walter  C.  Inf..  0002690 
Bell,  Raymond  L..  AC.  0280288 
Benford.  James  A.,  FA,  0316650 
Berger.  Joseph  H.,  VC.  0381508 
Bergln.  Gerald  A..  Inf.,  02035287 
Bernenko.  Herbert.  AC.  0902412 
Berwick.  Dudley  R.,  QMC,  0317118 
Bigelow.  Arland  E.,  CAC.  0366375 
Blsant.  Oscar  M..  Jr..  JAG.  0269493 
Bivins.  Luther  M..  AC,  0337344 
Blackmon,  Roy  P..  SC,  0335979 
Blackstone,  Kenneth  L.,  AC.  0904704 
Blair,  Arnold  D..  Inf.,  0305406 
Blair.  Joseph  R.,  MC.  01735444 
Blair.  Robert  K..  QMC.  0327229 
Blake,  Donald  C,  QMC,  0302699 
Blanton.  William  S..  SC.  0904027 
Blatz.  Roman  T..  Ch..  0926098 
Bloomqulst.  Ernest  W..  VC.  0378381 
Blythe.  William  J.,  Inf..  0299929 
Bocbnowskl.  Joseph  S.,  FA.  0296490 
Bodner.  Vic  P..  QMC.  01583957 
Bodner.  William  S..  Inf.,  0320827 
Boehme,  Charles  8.,  AC.  0294380 
Bogner.  Howard  P.,  QMC,  0915183 
Bondshu.  Lowell  T..  QMC,  0299786 
Borecky.  Antone,  AC.  0277649 
Brack.  Joseph  L.,  JAG,  01317366 
Bradley,  Glenn  M..  Inf.,  O35036S 
Bradley,  John  L.,  MC.  0376748 
Bragg.  Thomas  R..  QMC.  0313059 
Branch.  Gerald  E..  AC.  0313506 
Brenner.  Carl  P.,  VC.  0331971 
BrlghtweU,  Richard  J.,  MC.  0336447 
Brindle.  Harry  C.  QMC,  0321107 
Bringman.  George  A..  AC,  0401980 
Brink,  Richard  G..  DC,  01715856 
Brock.  Llewellyn  T..  SC.  01634560 
Brock.  William  W..  Jr.,  Inf..  0314981 
Brody,  David  S.,  MSC,  0452838 
Brown,  Coke  P.,  Jr.,  AC.  0336294 
Brown.  Ernest  B..  Fin.,  0410132 
Brown.  Isidore.  AC,  0484932 
Brown,  Ormonde  S.,  Ch.,  0509425 
Browning.  Louis  E.,  MC.  0512629 
Brubaker,  Donald  L.,  MC,  0430695 
Brubaker,  Elbrldge  L..  Cav.,  0291119 
Buchanan,  Kenneth  W.,  AC,  0496674 
Bucher,  John  C.  Inf..  0343242 
Bucy,  Roy  T.,  SC,  0476457 
BvUlock.  WUliam  W.,  AC.  0571145 
Burke.  Kenneth  T..  DC,  0544312 
Burns.  Charles  R..  DC,  0399922 
Burns,  Kenneth  P.,  FA.  0282719 
Burr,  Roscoe  C.  QMC.  0502836 
Burr  is,  Robert  P..  AC,  0288107 
Bush,  Eugene  E.,  AC,  0293699 
Butz,  WlUlam  C,  MC.  Ol 756464 
Byrne,  Paul  P.,  QMC.  0294482 
Byrns.  Robert  E.,  Inf.,  0338217 
C&gney,  Walter  J.,  QMC,  0399232 
Caldwell.  R.  Beverly.  Cml,  0370027 
Carlberg,  Lawrence  P.,  AC,  0275436 
Carmody,  John  J..  JAG.  0289497 
Carson.  Eugene  J.,  Inf.,  01320101 
Carson,  James  M.,  CAC.  0293765 
Carson,  Nathan  S.,  Inf.,  01798908 
Carter,  Bowen  C.  DC,  0426002 
Carter.  Harold  L..  AC,  0483397 
Carter,  Willis  G..  AC,  0274929 
Carter,  WUbur  R..  AC.  0292852 
Case.  Charles  E..  Inf.,  Ol  798757 
Castle.  Shirley  M..  QMC,  01307941 
Caughron,  James  W..  QMC.  0279913 
Cauthen.  WUliam  A..  CAC,  0250061 
Cavanagh.  John  P.,  Jr..  SC,  0520189 
Center.  Joseph  F..  AC.  0582675 
Chabert,  WUliam  A..  Jr.,  CE,  0281627 
Chaffee,  Elmer  P..  MSC.  0493745 
Chandler.  Edward  V..  SC.  0395995 
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Chapdelalne.  Albert  J..  Cta..  OS32323 
Chappdl.  Barney  L..  Jr..  DC.  O170133S 
Charlton,  George  R.,  AC,  0505998 
Check,  GUbert  J.,  Inf.,  0327715 
Chesson,  John  B.,  Jr.,  Inf.,  0291400 
Chioffe,  Harry  V.,  AC,  0377141 
Christianson.  C.  S.,  MC,  0542438 
ChurchUl,  Randolph  E.,  AC,  0259164 
Clccone.  Mario  A.,  AC,  O56504S 
Clark,  Buford  T..  AC.  01699219 
Clark,  Carey  A..  FA.  0249134 
Clark,  Charles  E.,  AC,  0885316 
Clark.  Joseph  T.,  AC.  0252078 
Clayton,  WUliam  T.,  AC.  O325036 
Clem,  Rhoman  E.,  QMC,  0320752 
Clem,  Wesley  A..  Jr.,  VC,  0381785 
Clifford,  Robert  L.,  AC,  0302701 
Clough,  WiUiam  R.,  AC.  0903521 
Cobb.  Garth  C,  AC.  0314145 
Coeyman,  WUliam  M.,  SC.  0384784 
CofBn,  Edward  C.  Jr..  SC,  0272198 
Cofleld.  Emory  W.,  AC.  0384346 
Colvln.  Reed  N..  QMC,  0384012 
Comstcck.  Richard  H.,  CAC.  0298491 
Conner.  Robert  R.,  AC.  0278545 
Connor,  Joseph  A..  Jr..  MC,  0446200 
Cook,  John  O..  Jr..  QMC.  0284220 
Cooley.  Edwin  R.,  Inf.,  0315157 
Cooper,  Edwin  B..  AC,  0290585 
Cooper,  Kenneth,  FA,  0371829 
Cooper.  Marcus  E.,  QMC.  0271533 
Corey,  Harold  L.,  AGD,  0291819 
,       Corley,  Meade.  QMC.  0414732 
r   Cornell,  Gordon  D.,  QMC.  0344403 
Cornelson,  Arthur  J.,  QMC.  0291014 
Covington,  P.  S.,  AC,  0290971 
Cowan.  WUliam  V..  AC.  0435615 
Coward,  Raymond.  JAG.  0270518 
Cowgill,  Arden  W..  AC,  0422054 
Cowles,  Harper  B.,  PA,  0283690 
Cox,  Ardla  T.,  MSC,  0529716 
Cox.  Weldon  W..  Inf..  €328265 
Crabtree.  Corbett  D..  AC.  03I2569 
Crank.  James  R.,  SC,  0441I24 
Crawford.  Marshall  J..  AC.  Ol 575888 
Crosby,  Roger  M.,  AGD,  0267067 
Cross,  CUfford  E.,  CE.  0916307 
Culberson,  VlrgU  B.,  AC.  0354405 
Cunningham.  John  H..  QMC,  0252806 
Curl,  Lester  C,  AC.  0249373 
Curtis,  Homer  K..  PA.  0363908 
Dallon.  Charles  W.,-^FA,  0248398 
Dame,  Hartley  P.,  Inf.,  0323775 
Daniels,  Robert  P.,  AC,  0374150 
Dargusch,  JiUlus  T.,  Inf.,  0370086 
Darnell.  George  W.,  AC,  0398245 
Dart,  Roy  W.,  AC,  0300283 
Davis.  George  W..  AC.  0295040 
Davis.  James  B..  AC.  0288048 
Davis.  Robert  G.,  Fin.,  0274756 
Day.  John  P..  Jr..  PA.  0271190 
Day,  Robert  S..  AC.  0279828 
De  La  Vlgne.  P.  A.,  AC.  0567872 
Deamant.  Frederick  H..  AC.  0383990 
Debardeleben,  James  M..  CE.  0249435 
Dehle,  Alfred  H.,  AC.  0399752 
Dehne.  Edward  J.,  MC,  0355646 
DeU.  Harry,  MSC.  0336828 
Denison,  Jack  A.,  AC,  0291710 
Derrickson,  W.  B..  Jr..  QMC.  0251404 
Devine.  Patrick  H..  Inf.,  0320705 
Devlin.  Edward  T  .  Inf..  0288437 
Dial.  Richard  J..  QMC,  0286716 
DichtenmueUer,  H.  R..  Ord.,  029621S 
Dick.  Chester  A..  Jr..  AC.  O?90254 
Dlehl.  Forrest  V.,  SC.  0345669 
Dlshman,  Silas  B..  Inf.,  0244338 
Dixon.  Holston  T.,  QMC.  0349307 
Dixon,  Thomas  V..  QMC.  0263487 
Dodge.  Abbott  E..  QMC,  0325905 
Dodge.  Howard  D.,  PA,  0349950 
Dolan,  Joseph  C,  CAC,  0228093 
Dorman,  James  R.  Jr..  Cav..  0261087     - 
Downs,  Walter  W.,  AC,  0376455 
Drummond.  Burleigh  B..  Ord..  O1558360' 
Dubois,  Edgar.  SC.  01634698 
Duke,  James  L.,  AC.  0314727 
Dunn,  Hardle  M.,  Jr..  QMC.  09I8156 
Dunn.  WUliam  P.,  Inf.,  0245352 
Durand.  Forrest  V.,  AGD,  0291119    ^ 


Durbln,  WUUam  P.,  QMC,  O30806S 
Duml.  Fred  K..  AC.  0516187 
Dumun.  Bmmett  L.,  MC,  0 1785341 
Dustln.  Roland  L^  AC.  0506985 
Dykes.  Clifford  B..  Inf.,  0300531 
Bakln.  John  K..  QMC.  02009746 
Easton.  Harry  D..  Jr..  Cav..  0293823 
Eberhart,  Claude  M.,  MC,  0358170 
Edgerly,  John  H.,  Ord.,  0305602 
Egger,  Floyd  C,  MSC,  02048605 
Ekstrom,  Maurice  P.,  DC.  0356820 
EUiott,  Eugene  M.,  Jr.,  QMC,  0906338 
Ellis.  John  E..  Jr..  AC.  0906510 
Ellis.  Robert  P..  6C.  0333232 
Elmore.  Rex  J.,  AC.  0255419 
Engelman.  Elton  C.  AC.  0438194 
Erlckson.  WUUam  G..  MC.  0472472 
Erman.  Eugene  D.,  MC,  0476706 
Ettenger,  Clayton  W..  AC.  0901152 
Evans,  Jon  P.,  MC,  0531915 
Evers,  Vincent  A..  AC,  0523534 
Ewart.  Cyril  G.,  QMC,  0909604 
Palke.  David  R.,  QMC.  0299455 
Parmer.  Wesley  E..  Inf..  0287762 
Parrar,  Fred  J..  DC.  0486668 
Faulkner.  John  D..  MSC.  0301043 
Patist,  Herbert  R..  VC.  0394543 
Fenn.  Frank  L.,  AC.  0360916 
Penske.  Leslie  C,  AC.  0901812 
Petterman,  Leland  L..  JilSC,  01301282 
Fields.  WUliam  R.,  QMC.  0275477 
Plrmey.  Harris  E.,  AC.  0583765 
Pitch.  Richard  W..  Jr..  MSC.  0420486 
Fleming,  Arch  C,  AC.  0479017 
Fleming,  Clarence  A..  SC.  01646747 
Fleming.  John  D..  AC.  0259168 
Folley.  George  *I..  QMC.  0385452 
FoUlng.  BJame  N..  VC.  01785584 
Porcimi.  Forrest  H..  QMC,  O1000231 
Fcfftunato,  Frank.  MSC.  0501657 
Pox,  Julian  P..  Jr.,  Cav  .  03C4592 
Pcx,  Vincent  W..  SC.  01643552 
Pranks.  Stanley  K..  QMC.  0914040 
Prantz.  James  T..  Jr..  AC.  0297S8I 
Freeman,  Henry  M..  QMC.  03 11374 
Freeman.  Mom^e  E..  MSC.  0497883 
Freshwater.  Harold  L..  CAC.  0306568 
Frledlander.  Edward  A..  AC.  0385919 
Frost.  John  R..  DC.  O48S016 
FuUerton.  Donald  J..  AC.  02046618 
Purey.  Lawrence  M..  QMC.  0341884 
Gadler.  Steve  J..  AC.  0298893 
Gaffney.  WUliam  P..  Inf..  0269155 
Gabr.  John  A.,  EC.  01633872 
Galer.  Michael  J..  AC.  0503589 
Gallogly.  Ralph  P..  AC.  0254773 
Galvln.  James  A.  V..  MC.  0474313 
Gardner.  Luther  B.,  MC.  01717588 
George.  Dominic  J..  AC.  0914913 
Gere,  GUes  H.,  SC,  0303081 
Olegel.  John  8.,  AC,  0308021 
Glffbrd,  Gerald  K..  QMC.  0360299 
GUbert.  James  R..  AGD.  0354201 
GUland.  WUliam  P..  AC,  0914776 
Giuliano.  Albert.  AC.  0909776 
Goatley,  Francis  J.,  QMC.  0315177 
Gomez.  EUseo,  AC.  03IS245 
Gontrum.  Ralph  W..  Cav..  0314439 
Goodhand.  Oscar  G..  Jr..  PA.  0285110 
Gordon.  Edward  L..  AC.  0312416 
Goss,  Donald  M..  MSC.  0295322 
Goss.  Prank  A..  MC.  0528321 
Graham.  Marlon  R.,  SC.  0908453 
Granholm.  Axel  V.,  AC,  0906575 
Grant,  GUvary  P..  Ord..  0847170 
Grant.  Walter  S..  Jr..  CE.  0304357 
Graves,  Donald  E..  SC.  0296077 
Gray,  Russell  W..  AC,  0277465 
Greene,  Edward  C,  Jr..  AC,  02561.'«7 
Greene.  Frederick  L.,  AC.  0365437 
Greenwood.  Robert  C,  MC.  0346000 
Greer.  Robert  W..  Jr.,  AC.  0610890 
Grerory.  James  B..  AGD.  0403577 
GrlfBth.  Harry  E.,  AC.  0914087 
Groom.  Ruben  P..  DC.  01735488 
Guehring.  Raymond  R..  QMC.  0347730 
Guerln.  Bernard  P.,  Fin.,  0388388 
Gustafson.  Arthur  W.,  Inf.,  0301400 
Guthrie.  MarshaU  B.,  MC.  0401082 
Hahn,  RtisseU  S..  QMC,  0885503 
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Hall,  Claude  N..  AC.  0486006 
Ball.  HarreU  G^  QMC.  0314311 
Hall,  Harry  A..  Jr..  CB.  0633402 
Hall.  John  R.,  Inf..  0245944 
Hall,  Samuel   L.,  Ord..  O380639 
HaU.  WUUam  J..  AC,  0292929 
Hamilton,  James  M.,  QMC.  03 16633 
Hammon,  Wilson  C.  Ch.,  0036554 
Hammond,  James  H..  MC.  0303181 
Hammonds,  Vernon,  Inf..  01799050 
Hancock,  John  A.,  AC,  092S341 
Hand,  Charles  M..  QMC.  O30S680 
Hannah,  Lauren  E.,  Fin.,  01280575 
Hargrove,  Byron  E.,  SC,  0239537 
Harkleroad.  Dana  L.,  QMC,  Ol  167886 
Harper.  Luther.  SC.  0269002 
Harre.  Elmer  C.  Ch..  0376637 
Harrington.  Robert  N..  DC.  01716573 
Harris,  Norman  O.,  DC.  0400640 
Harrison.  CarroU  H..  Inf..  01639136 
Harrison.  Kenneth  G.,  QMC.  O90743S 
Harrison.  WUliam  D..  AC,  02869S2 
Hart.  John  J..  Inf..  01796277 
Hatlem,  John  C,  AC,  092S138 
Hauffe,  Floyd  H..  SC.  0378743 
Hawes,  Ivan  I.,  AC.  029T933 
Hayden.  Richard  A..  MC.  O4607tt 
Hayward.  Harold  S..  Inf..  0248645 
Herk,  George.  QMC.  01039673 
Heffernan.  Daniel  J..  AC.  0885948 
Hem,  NeU  P.,  Inf..  0272951 
Heiss,  Jonas  S..  QMC,  0229471 
Hellams,  Alfred  A..  MC.  OS67588 
Henderson,  Allen  R.,  JAG.  02052780 
Henderscm,  WUliam  P.,  AGD,  0277S81 
Henry,  Jay  E..  AC,  0331462 
Hensley,  Harry  S..  AC.  0355143 
Herblson.  Robert.  AC.  0299132 
Hemdon.  Lowe  H..  QMC.  0249150 
Hemdon.  Robert  B..  Ch.,  0473377 
Hess,  Glenn  C,  QMC,  0418411 
Rickey.  Robert  E..  SC.  044S659 
^Hlckox.  Dan  W.,  AC,  0288301 
Bicka.  Harold  S^  AC.  0500001 
Highsmith.  Samuel  N..  QMC.  O00353S 
HUeman.  Cecil  A..  AC.  0399380 
Hill.  Iden  N..  DC.  0482776 
Hlnrlchs,  Clair  A..  AC,  055915S 
Hinson,  Claude  B.,  Inf.,  0342320 
Hlnhom.  B.  J.  Leon.  Ord..  O30600S 
Hisle.  Robert  E..  CE.  0295610 
Hltchlngs.  Donald  L.,  MSC.  0519620 
Hixson,  Samuel  T..  AC.  0497106 
Hodson,  James  A.,  AC,  0486091 
Hoefller,  Hugh  B..  MC,  0471337 
Holbein,  Fred  W..  AC.  0915597 
Holbrook.  John.  JAG.  0284977 
Holdridge,  Walter  H..  AGD,  01308613 
Holland,  Thomas  E..  AC.  O30493S 
Holllday.  John  C,  MC,  01745363 
Hooks.  Claud  H.,  AC.  0313109 
Horseman,  Reginald  J.,  AC,  O3I3940 
Houghton,  Edwin  G..  AC,  01637708 
Houltry.  Clyde  A..  QMC,  0286452 
Howard.  WlUlam  R.,  Inf..  0387017 
HoweU.  Qulncy  D..  AC.  0295228 
HoweU.  Thomas  A..  AC.  O306429 
Huckins,  John  H..  Cav..  0251488 
Hunt,  WUliam  A..  Jr.,  JAG,  0312568 
Hiu-ley,  Charles.  AC.  0286£37 
Hurley,  Robert  B..  AC.  0402198 
Huthnance.  Guy  T..  AC,  0324476 
Hyde,  Emery  E.,  Inf.,  0302852 
Ireland,  Arthur  P.,  JAG,  0295230 
Israel.  Lawrence  J..  AC.  0014688 
Jackman,  Albert  H.,  QMC.  0283400 
Jackson.  Jesse  D.,  PA.  0277090 
Jackson,  WUliam  P.,  Cav.,  0276209 
James,  WiUiam  L.,  SC,  03 13426 
Jerbl,  Prank  C,  DC.  0398S79 
Jecsen,  Raymond  E.,  Inf..  01556001 
Johansson,  Adrian,  Inf.,  0307904 
Johnson,  Bertram  H..  QMC.  0321866 
Johnson.  Franklin  A.,  DC.  O'97602 
Johnson,  Fred  C,  AC.  C2946:j3 
Johnson.  Henry  M.,  MC.  0425I87 
Johnson,  Howard  B.,  DC.  0.''68835 
Johnson,  Jesse  M..  QMC,  O3203S4 
Johnson,  Robert  E ,  QMC,  0: 92831 
Johnson,  WUliam  P.,  JAG.  01C3C586 
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Jones,  Donald  B..  MC.  0381731 
Jones.  Robert  S..  AC.  0906379 
W»yne  S^  AC.  CM78108 
Winston  I..  Inf..  03iaCT 
Julian.  Leonard  J..  Ord..  OMHM 
Kalberer.  Karl  H..  AC.  0388968 
Karrer.  Bob«rt  J..  AGO.  0230231 
Kartman.  Jules  D..  DC.  041*196 
Keete.  Don  R..  AC.  Oat7988e 
Kellers.  Prank.  SC.  0370835 
Kclley.  Charles  W..  AC.  0163924S 
Kelly.  Eyander  F..  Jr..  PA.  0270099 
Kendall.  Ptvderick  J..  Pin..  09164#6 
Kengla.  Chartos  A..  AC.  0284893 
Kenim.  Bobert  B..  AC.  C90T818 
KennetU  Donald  U.,  MC.  0470978 
Kepper.  John  C  DC.  O1765029 
Kcranen.  Charles  U.  QMC. 
Kern.  Theodore  D..  QMC.  O463011 
Kieler.  Paul  C.  AC.  0916031 
Kimball.  James  M..  AC.  C572268 
King.  Robert  W.,  Inf.,  03433C4 
Klnley.  Miles  A..  Ord..  0292703 
Klonka.  John.  Ord..  OG47744 
KUh,  William  B.,  FA,  0295694 
Klaas.  John  H..  AC.  O£80047 
Klein.  Frederick  W..  QMC.  03955M 
IQstt.  Wilbert  M..  VC.  01765486 
Knox.  Raymond  A..  AGD.  O450308 
Koebn.  Carl  J..  MSC.  0497123 
Kovacs.  Leslie  B..  Ptn..  05635& 
Kuhn.  Predoim  W..  QMC.  045291' 
Kurlind.  Anthony  M..  MC.  O1785405 
LaBarr.  Willi,. no.  AC.  0367973 
LaCasse.  Walt«r  J..  MSC.  051717C 
LaPorge.  Charles  A..  QMC. 
Lackey.  Robert  W.,  MC.  C470195 
Lambert.  Joseph  8..  AC.  0862969 
Lampl.  Maurice  B..  CAC.  0282156 
Lancer.  Thonus  P..  Inf.,  035682S 
Landis.  George  W..  PA,  0292180 
Landry.  Einest  8..  9C.  O?40994 
Lane.  Danna  L..  Pin..  01281538 
Lane.  Thomas  H..  MC,  0868338 
Lang.  Harold  O..  Ord..  C293634 
Lapiana.  Vluoent  P..  CML.  02668A 
Laskey.  Herbert  H..  VC.  O1788170 
Lassetter.  Roy.  Jr..  Cav..  0297428 
Lathrop.  George  B..  MC.  0552645 
LeMay.  Uoyd  V..  AC.  0373360 
Leavltt.  Charles  A..  QMC.  01S9536p 
L»e.  Charles  V..  MC.  0474687 
Lelby.  Kenneth  L..  Inf..  01595317 
Lesh,  Newton  D..  AC.  0?48345 
Lett.  JameM  E..  MC.  C358049 
Levin.  Edward.  Fin..  C324I53 
Lewis.  David  N..  JAG,  Oc836l9 
Lewis.  Earl  W..  AC.  04o4977 
Lewis.  WUllara  B..  Jr..  MC.  O40231|l 
Lif&butz.  Oscar  M.,  Ch..  0933279 
Li^dal.  Herbert  P..  QMC.  0250926 
Llndstnmt.  Herbert  J..  AC. 
Llvingstna.  James  L..  AC.  05c948( 
Lock,  Gregory  J..  Ch..  0209513 
Lockett.  John.  PA,  0252494 
Logue.  Richard  M..  MC.  OaOtSll 
Long.  David  W..  AC.  0383950 
Long.  James  O..  MSC.  0326012 
Long.  James  E..  DC.  O^«8090 
Lowenstern.  Sidney.  QMC.  0278943 
LOwman.  R:chard  C.  AC.  0310694 
Luce.  Frank  L..  Jr.,  AC.  G57540S 
Ludl.  Innis  A..  AC.  0296302 
Lynch  Victor  T..  Jr..  SC.  0449670 
Lyons.  John  H..  MSC.  0487679 
MacAllaster.  W.  R..  SC.  0480129 
MacArthur.  Donald  P..  JAG. 
MacPheraon.  Robert  F  .  Pin..  012^31 
Mackintosh.  WUIlam  B  .  Ord. 
M.:gness.  Thomas  H..  Jr.,  CML. 
M^.han.  Fult<m  S.  D..  AC,  031818i 
Mahoncj.  James  H..  Inf..  O28302i 
Majors.  PmiI  A..  MSC.  0503019 
Mallnowski  T  S..  MC.  0470719 
MaUory.  Meredith.  Jr..  MC,  0173II14 
Mamelok.  Harcld  L..  MC.  046141( 
MandeV.  Leo.  AC.  0563768 
Ifanly.  Lorraine  L..  AGD.  030027  I 
ManoT.  Charles  F..  QMC.  034749' 
Marett.  WUIlam  C  Jr^  MC.  0371 186 
Marker.  Hurry  J-.  Ord..  01551466 
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Marsh,  WUIlam  R.,  AC.  0312TU 

Marston,  Glenn  P..  AC.  038211S 
Martin.  Jobn  A..  Q8dC  0260851 
Martin.  Norman  B.,  PA.  O3036M 
Martin.  Presoott  L^  Jr..  AC.  0440583 
Massingale.  John  T..  QMC.  0294979 
Mathews.  James  M..  8C.  OS  14506 
Maxey.  Howard  C,  VC,  0306238 
Maxey.  Peter  U..  QMC.  0306581 
McAllister,  Robert  V..  MC.  0447713 
McArthxir.  Luther  W.,  Ch..  0509000 
McCallum.  Charles  P..  QMC.  O3Z1084 
McCandless.  Paul  C.  Ch..  C513963 
McCarthy.  Fred  M..  AC.  0278597 
Mccarty.  Robert  S..  Ch..  0510136 
McClure,  WUliam  H..  AC.  0332122 
McConnell.  Veon  M.,  Inf.,  0356958 
McCoy.  Kermit  H.  G.,  QMC.  0359068 
McCune.  Samuel  J.,  Inf..  0315536 
McCutcheon.  Howard  8..  Inf.,  0506330 
McDaniel,  Willis  O.,  Ord..  0320506 
McDermott.  Charles  M..  AC,  0947960 
McDermott.  James  P..  Ch..  0544733 
McGary.  Thomas  B..  Ord..  0884487 
McGrath.  Thomas  J..  AC.  07225SI 
McGuire.  Donald  A..  QHC.  01945668 
McHenry.  Charles  M..  AC.  0303155 
McKenna.  Robert  A..  Inf..  0331891 
McKerley.  James  A.,  QMC.  0283468 
McLaughlin,  H.  H..  Jr..  CAC.  0365539 
McLoone.  Jotm  J..  MC.  Ol  785573 
McNalr  Joel  N..  MC.  01715418 
McNamara.  E.  A  .  Jr..  AC,  0578454 
McNam.iia.  William  J..  Inf..  0901919 
McNew.  Glen  T..  AC,  0294600 
McShane.  James  E..  QMC.  O307211 
McShea.  Royal  B..  FA.  0308128 
Meehan.  Patrick  H..  SC.  01642369 
Meek.  John  A^  CE.  0466199 
Melhorn.  William  H..  AGD.  0373149 
Merle.  Leo  V..  Jr..  SC.  0397051 
Merrick,  Dana  T..  CE.  0248382 
Merry  Lyndon  W..  Inf..  O30351J 
Messec.  Harry  8..  FA.  0294263  j 
Metcalfe.  George,  SC.  0294188 
Metzgar.  Richard  A..  DC.  01755543 
Mever.  WiUiam  J..  AC.  0285':67 
Middlehrooks.  M.  A..  CML.  0277833 
Mlddleton.  Marter  D.,  SC.  0480059 
Mikola.  Oliver  J.,  DC.  Ol 766365 
MiUer.  Prank  R..  QMC.  037906^ 
MUler.  James  R.,  SC.  0431486  ] 
MUler.  Marlon  C,  Inf..  0288084 
MUler.  Oliver  W..  AC.  0320223 
Mills.  Ray.  AC.  0480519 
Minerva.  Frank  D..  MC.  0426739 
Minnlch.  Edgar  R.  JAG.  023S325 
Mlsevlc.  George  W..  QMC.  0316044 
Mitchell.  Irvin  P..  AC.  0333733 
Moberley.  Kirk  B..  JAG.  0299361 
Moffett.  Robert  L..  QMC.  0371388 
Mojrfcrd.  Ronald.  AC.  0505859 
Mohler.  OrvUle  E..  AC,  C349410 
Mohr.  Clifford  P.  L..  AC.  C363985 
Molse.  Samuel  L..  AC.  08 15642 
Monahan.  Francis  H..  AGD.  OS5892S 
Monk.  George  E..  JAG.  0256717 
Montague.  Ernest  K..  MSC.  01533838 
Montague.  Robert  L.,  JAG,  0450169 
Montcalm,  Rosario  L.  D..  Ch..  0530508 
Montgomery,  Austin  J.,  QMC.  0290327 
Monti.  Gilbert  A.,  QMC,  03040824 
Montllla.  Rafael.  Inf.,  01301860 
Moore.  Charles  P..  SC.  0451520 
Moore.  Elmore  P.,  QMC,  0346651 
Moore.  Harmon  D..  Ch..  0486241 
Moore.  Henry  H.,  Jr..  Fin  .  0329177 
Moore.  Porter  B..  AC.  O305C67 
Moore.  Robert  B  ,  QMC.  O907379 
Moore.  Walter  H..  Jr..  MC.  01727238 
Moran.  James  J..  AC.  0300830 
Moran.  John  P..  SC.  0473835 
Moreman.  Otis  8..  Jr..  QMC.  O30651f 
Morgan,  Bernard  B..  DC,  0481197 
Morgan,  Charlie  E.  A..  QMC.  0304300 
Morgan.  Joseph  H..  QMC,  0340926 
Morrell.  Joseph^J..  Ch..  05144S9 
Monis.  Harold  T..  AC.  0292798 
Morris.  Lee.  Inf..  01294178 
Morrison.  Albert  M..  AC.  0278717 
Morrison,  Lee  H..  SC,  01647196 


Morrow,  *mei  D..  QMC.  0808923 
Morton.  Clinton  O..  Inf..  01322041 
Moss.  Henry  J.  Y..  AC,  0006414 
Mowery,  William  A..  CE,  0283610 
Moyer,  Jobn  H.,  MC.  0517700 
Mbynihan.  WllUam  L..  AC.  0816161 
Muffle.  Sam  P.,  Inf..  O3380C8 
>lullen,  Carroll  C.  QMC.  0318086 
Murphy.  Jack  R..  QMC,  0264041 
Musgrove,  Albert  M..  Jr..  AC.  0255659 
Musser.  Benjamin  O..  MC,  0477297 
Mutschler.  Gustave  W..  AC.  0907777 
Myers,  George  B..  CAC.  O307868 
Myers.  Robert  M..  AC.  0524497 
Nail.  Harroid  E..  AC,  09:8198 
Nannarlello,  Joseph  J.,  MC,  0420007 
Naughton.  Herbert  H.,  QMC.  0298070 
Neel,  John  8..  JAG,  0295410 
NeUl,  Samuel  S.,  CAC.  0265481 
Nelson.  Ralph  B,  Inf ..  OS38614 
Neuman.  Prank  A.,  MC.  O460757 
Newell.  Thomas  O.,  AC,  O430191 
Newklrk.  Raymond  P.,  Inf.,  0317345 
Newland.  Paul.  QMC,  01588203 
Newman.  Samuel  W.,  AC,  0560167 
Newman.  WUliam  J..  Ord..  01550881 
Nicholas,  Jack  V..  SC,  0311650 
Nichols,  Arthur  E.,  AC.  0259996 
Nichols,  Guy.  AC,  0262022 
Nichols,  Harwood  S.,  Jr.,  Inf..  0365003 
Nicholson,  Robert  W..  MC.  01725016 
Noel,  Edgar  A.,  Inf.,  0356052 
Nolan,  Elmo  D.,  MSC,  0487E33 
Norby,  Tbomaa.  QMC,  0294860 
Norfray,  Walter  L.,  Inf.,  01797340 
Norman.  John  E.,  QMC,  0264740 
Norrls,  Clovls  B.,  Pin..  0349030 
Nowak,  Henry  T.,  DC.  0515755 
NuU,  Herbert  G.,  Ch..  048. 821 
Nunn.  George  V..  PA,  0294053 
Nussbaum.  Charles  W..  Fin.,  0915928 
Oakes.  Curtlss  W..  Inf..  0300281 
Oakes.  Jamss  L..  Inf..  0378834 
Oakes.  WilUam  R.  T..  DC.  0369469 
Oboler.  Max.  QMC,  01312323 
O'Brien,  Robert  J..  DC.  01705055 
O'Bryan.  Joseph  E.,  AC.  047S215 
O'Connor,  Herbert  J.,  QMC.  0288343 
OConnrar,  James  C.  JAG.  01793048 
O'Connor.  Walter  B..  FA,  0393905 
O-Donnell,  Robert  J.,  FA.  0348974 
Oman.  Paul  W..  MSC.  0496693 
Orange.  Arthur  J.,  MSC,  01000163 
Orton,  Eugene  M..  Inf..  C301880 
Pack.  Dallas  B.,  QMC,  0370539 
Paden.  Kenneth  W.,  AC.  G510467 
Page,  Anthony  B.,  DC.  01725744 
Painter,  George  E..  Inf..  Ol 796341 
Palmer.  Richard  E..  MC,  0448615 
Pankey,  Russell  G.,  AC,  0288127 
Pappas,  Christopher  L.,  QMC.  0405127 
Parker.  Harry  C.  SC,  0280877 
Parks,  Gordon  T..  AC.  01003300 
Parmley.  Loren  P.,  Jr.,  MC.  0476768 
Parr,  Clifford  E.,  QMC,  0368134 
Patterson,  George  C,  SC,  C920888 
Pawlowicz.  Theodore  C.  Ch,  0481818 
Payne,  John  D.,  AC,  0313511 
Payne,  Lauranee  B.,  Q?>:c.  0313794 
Peel.  Robert  T.,  AC,  C908735 
Pennepacker,  R.  O.,  MSC.  02048100 
Perkins,  Harold  T.,  QMC,  0357140 
Persell,  Robert  A.,  AGD,  C311009 
Person,  Frank  D.,  QMC.  0347914 
Peterson,  Charles  D..  CMC.  0393617 
Peterson,  Ted  W.,  SC,  0326234 
Peterson.  William  M..  Inf.,  01330175 
Petittl,  Leonard.  MC.  055€939 
Peyton.  Alton  B.,  MC.  04^13883 
PhiUlps.  Barry  P..  Cav..  0454693 
PhiUips.  Henry  L..  QMC.  0249446 
Pierce.  John  P..  MSC.  0518422 
PUlsbury.  Robert  D..  MC.  0391154 
Pinker  ton.  Peter  P..  Ord-.  0276393 
Plihal.  Joseph  A..  SC.  C316101 
Powell.  Malcolm  T..  Inf..  0271052 
Powhida.  John  P..  Inf..  C305C85 
Prall.  Josef  A..  Inf.,  O3C3810 
Pratt,  Warren  K.,  QMC.  01544060 
Price,  NeiU  P..  ^IC,  0315288 
Prochazka,  Theodore  V.,  AC,  O344205 
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Pumpelly,  James  W.,  Cav.,  0366561 
Quln,  Harold  J.,  AC,  01639920 
Quinlan.  Edward  W.,  CAC.  0310506 
Qulnlln.  Frank  C,  QMC.  0302794 
Radam.  David,  Inf..  0294250 
Ralbl,  Tony  J.,  Inf.,  0334346 
Ramsey.  Samuel  G.,  Jr.,  JAG.  01296901 
Ramsey,  Thurman  P.,  Ord.,  01551714 
Rasche.  Herbert  H.,  QMC.  0261025 
Ratcliffe.  Harold  E.,  MC.  03S3673 
Rauen,  Robert  L.,  AC,  0901624 
Ray,  Chodie  M.,  Inf.,  01013803 
Ray,  Claude  E.,  QMC,  0260391 
Ray,  Frederic  D..  Inf.,  0294209 
Ray.  Hugh  J.,  AC,  0329491 
Reed,  Herbert  N.,  QMC.  0275938 
Reed,  John  P.,  Inf.,  0261854 
Reeder.  Horace  O.,  2d,  AC,  0292677 
Reid,  Archibald  C.  Jr.,  AC,  01646897 
Reisner.  Raymond  W.,  Inf.,  0299707 
Ressel,  Delvin  E,  Ch,  0928830 
Reynolds,  Embree  E..  Ord..  0278708 
Rhlnehart,  Wlcliff,  G.,  AC,  0251004 
Rhoads.  Donald  C,  AC.  091C999 
Rhode,  John  E.,  AC,  0569916 
Ribbs,  Edward  J.,  CE,  01116621 
Richards,  Anthony  C,  DC,  O398101 
Richardson.  Edward  C,  AC.  0909743 
Richman,  Charles  P.,  AC,  0302464 
Ricketts,  Curtis  T.,  CE,  0265706 
Rider.  Robinson  B.,  QMC.  0300117^ 
Ridgway,  Charles  Z.,  AC.  0312726 
Rlggs,  John  W.,  AC,  0287519 
Riley.  Edward  T.,  AC,  O2880S1 
Rinehart,  Howard  E.,  AC,  0439B46 
Rishoi,  Stanley  O.,  Inf.,  0295750 
Robblns.  Lawrence  A..  QMC.  0318570 
Roberts,  Tracy  L.,  AC,  0915146 
Robertson,  Robert  R.,  CE,  0909457 
Robertson,  C.  E..  Jr.,  SC,  01642513 
Robinson,  Joda  L..  Fin.,  01576566 
Robinson,  WUliam  W..  AC.  01644013 
Rodkey.  Grant  V.,  MC.  0460698 
Rogers,  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  AC,  0299866 
Rooks,  John  G.,  AC,  0649850 
Ross,  Aaron  P.,  Inf.,  O103008S    / 
Ross,  Robert  C,  AC,  0491941 
Roth,  Wenzel  D.,  QMC,  0262315 
Rotharmel,  Samuel  B..  Ord..  0332048 
Rothe,  Coxirand  N.,  MC.  0380904 
Routh,  John  B.,  Cav.,  0328240 
Rowe,  Robert  B.,  MC.  0472200 
Rubin,  Harvey  L.,  VC,  0386611 
Rudd,  Robert  R.,  MC,  01734917 
Russell,  George  B.,  Ord.,  0330210 
Rutherford  V.  A.,  Fin..  0448428 
Rutz,  Lee  J.,  CAC.  0277787 
Ryan,  Frank  L.,  AC,  0564204 
Ryan,  Lloyd  P.,  AC,  0403708 
Ryan,  Thomas  A.,  JAG,  01017183 
Rybxirn,  James  L.,  AGD,  02005630 
SabateUi,  Thomas  A..  QMC,  0919140 
Salera,  Dante,  DC,  0367311 
Sanders,  Donald  A.,  Cav.,  0382165 
Sanders,  Walter  C,  QMC.  0276768 
Sands,  James  E.,  AC,  0474340 
Santa  Cruz,  J.  A.,  Jr.,  Inf.,  01798405 
Savage,  Lawrence  B.,  Jr.,  AC.  0311343 
Sawyer,  Clifford  L.,  QMC,  01299479 
Sawyer,  Royden  K.,  MC,  0469600 
Sax.  Samuel  E..  QMC,  0312050 
Saxer.  Elwood  P.,  Inf.,  0304926 
Saxton,  Marvin  A.,  CE.  0414818 
Scarborough,  L.  M.,  FA,  0278371 
Schaefer,  Roman  J.,  Ch.,  0545508 
Schaudt,  Elmer  M.,  SC,  0302218 
Schelbley,  Ralph  B.,  AC,  0300961 
SchlU.  George  J.,  Ord.,  0509394 
Schmidt,  Edwin  W.,  MC,  0478666 
Schmidt,  Eugene  E.,  AC.  0475726 
Schneider,  Milton  G.,  AGD,  01307758 
Schroeter,  Oscar  A.,  QMC,  0247728 
Schueller,  Melvin  J.,  DC,  0461550 
Schweinler,  Dale  J.,  Inf.,  0334290 
Scott,  Clifford  L.,  Inf.,  0371629 
Scott,  Franklin  E.,  QMC.  0307228 
Scott.  Walter  G.,  AC,  0266590 
Seldenfeld.  Morton  A.,  MSC.  0246681 
Selden.  Dudley  B..  Ord.,  0355117 
Sengle.  Richard  M..  Fin..  0525802 
SeweU,  George  H..  CB,  0304888 


Sharp,  Douglas,  AC,  0570196 
Shaug,  James  J.,  QMC,  0350771 
Shaw,  Jay  B.,  AC,  0902661 
Shelton,  Calvert  P..  Fin.,  0329953 
Shelton,  WUlis  E.,  AGD,  031751S 
Shewmake.  James  C.  AC,  0573345 
Shires.  Edward  B.,  MC,  0421991 
Shreve,  Taylor  S.,  AC,  0395245 
Shumaker.  Marsh  E.,  DC.  01745374 
Siege,  Alfred  G.,  MC,  O463703 
Slemon.  Augvist  F.,  AC.  0573360 
Simmons,  Frank  M.,  QMC,  0303108 
Simmons.  Ingalls  H..  MC,  0446164 
Simons,  Robert  L.,  DC,  01696843 
Simpson,  Harold  E.,  QMC,  0368455 
Slvlgny,  Joseph  A.,  QMC.  0905407 
Skinner,  Leo  V.,  AC,  0269794 
Skold,  Bernard  H.,  VC.  0503789 
Smith,  Charles  R..  MC.  01785582 
Smith,  Charles  S.,  QMC.  0295905 
Smith,  David  G.,  AC,  0865638 
Smith,  Frederick  B.,  MSC,  0293247 
Smith,  Harold  C,  AC,  0494269 
Smith,  James  B.,  SC,  0283135  < 

Smith,  Lewis  A.,  MC,  0416614 
Smith.  Ralph  B.,  MC,  0479939 
Snider,  Yenne  E.,  Inf.,  0265512 
Sockoloskl,  A.  J..  QMC,  0371786 
Sondergaard,  Nils  E.,  DC,  01756231 
Spark.  John  R..  AGD,  0445262 
Speakman.  Walter  F.,  MC,  01775863 
Sperring.  David  H..  Ch..  0933149 
Sperry,  Frederick  M..  QMC,  0285910 
Spllttgerber.  Homer  H..  MSC,  0358343 
Spreng,  Richard  G,  CML,  0280688 
Springfield,  Robert  W.,  AC.  0914353 
Stanwix-Hay.  Allen  T..  SC.  0306377 
Stark.  Henry  J..  AGD.  0283615 
Starks,  Leslie  E.,  MSC,  0276875 
Stears.  Paul  A.,  AC.  0266257 
Stebbins,  Luther  R.,  AC,  0337915 
Stefansson.  Ragnar.  AC,  0404343 
Stein,  John  F.,  FA,  0304185 
Steinbock,  Henry  F.,  MC,  0371013 
Steiner,  Raymond  B.,  Cav.,  0319145 
Steinkrauss,  Albert  M.,  QMC.  0 1582569 
Stevens,  Alfred  L.,  Ord.,  0292764 
Stevens,  WUliam  W..  CML.  0302979 
Stevenson,  Jerome  M..  Ord..  0323133 
Stewart.  Thomas  B.,  AC.  0321152 
Stickle,  Horton  W.,  Jr..  AC,  0304020 
Stocker,  Eugene  E.,  SC,  0386250 
Stockton.  Marsh  P.,  QMC,  0320104 
Strandberg,  Earl  R..  AC,  0573880  * 

Strieber,  Edward  M.,  AC,  0398567     ^ 
Swisher.  Arthur  O..  QMC.  0318266 
Sylvester,  Robert  W.,  AGD,  01001476 
Taaffe,  George  T.,  AC,  0464116 
Taber,  WUliam  R.,  Inf.,  0341549 
Taggart,  Owen  H..  Inf.,  0297417 
Taro.  Alfred  L..  MSC,  02048168 
Taylor,  Henry  J.,  AC.  0262955 
Taylor.  Newell  E.,  Ch.  0543533 
Taylor,  Walter  A.,  AGD,  0386221 
Temple,  Harry  D.,  QMC.  0316135 
Tennant,  Richard  S..  QMC.  01101240  ' 
Terry,  James  B.,  AC,  02034960 
Teter,  Lester  W..  AGD.  0888527 
Thomas,  Herrlck  M.,  MC.  0508359 
T^omas.  WUliam  R.,  QMC,  0278721 
Thompson.  John  A.,  AC,  0388893 
Thomson.  Milton  P.,  JAG,  0286593 
Thomson.  Robert  S.,  AC,  0909365 
Threlkeld.  Lawrence  C,  Fin.,  0323332 
TUlotson,  James  K.,  MC,  01765363 
TUson,  George  E..  CAC,  0309833 
Tlndall,  Robert  W.,  Ch.,  0514892 
Tlrman.  Robert  M.,  MC.  0467540 
ToUe,  Carroll  K.,  AC,  0566927 
Tolman,  John  D..  CML,  0279533 
Townsend.  Frank  M..  MC,  0378111 
Traeger.  George  Z.,  QMC,  0270127 
Trainor,  Thomas  J..  SC,  0443529 
Tucker,  Elon  B.,  MSC,  0529324 
Tucker,  John  M.,  AC,  0273744 
Tune,  CecU  L.,  SC,  0304194 
Turner,  Alexander  S.,  SC,  0357276 
Turner,  Howard  E.,  AC,  0496641 
Turner,  John  G..  CAC,  0306596 
Tuttle.  Charles  L.,  MC.  040443 : 
Tuttle,  Richard  H.,  DC.  01766943 


Urquhart,  Uoyd  C.  B..  AC.  0906608 
VaU,  Bruce  H.,  SC,  0492327 
Van  Fleet.  Raymond,  QMC.  0306111 
Van  Sloun.  Paul  W.,  SC,  0904152 
Vance.  WUliam  W.,  CB,  0902396 
Vandel,  Frederick  M..  MSC,  015471M 
Vote,  Ralph  B.,  Jr..  Inf.,  0403796 
Wade,  Ralph  H.,  AC.  0901158 
Wagner,  Carl  N.  M.,  QMC.  0282217 
Wagner,  John  G..  QMC,  0301324 
Walker.  P.  N.,  Jr.,  CAC,  0292258 
Walkowski,  Joseph  A..  MSC,  0492966 
WaUacc.  James  H.,  AC,  0304094 
Wallar,  Homer  R.,  Pin.,  039S356 
Wallis.  Howard  G.,  AC  0297044 
Walls.  John  H..  Jr.,  AC.  0305073 
Walrod.  Harold  H.,  Inf..  01287444 
Walsh,  Aloyslus  J..  QMC,  0924326 
Walterhouse,  Harry  P.  Inf..  0331103 
Ward,  Rufus  K.,  AC,  0371378 
Ward,  William  H.,  Jr.,  JAG.  0362507 
Watklns.  Guy  L.,  AC,  0675969 
Watkins,  William  A.,  Inf.,  0268329 
Waugh.  Richard  G.,  AC,  0907320 
Weeks,  Hubert  A..  DC,  0356757 
Weixel,  Francis  X.,  MC.  017167'*8 
Welch.  Robert  N.,  AC,  0326023 
Welchner,  CarLJf.,  AC,  0313604 
Wheeler.  Charles  A.,^AC.^  08883{ 
Whltaker.  W.  R..  Jr.,  CE.  0248736 
White,  George  W.,  Inf.,  0240183 
White.  William  B..  AC,  0450945 
Whltsett,  WUliam  L.,  QMC,  0316432 
Whitton,  Joseph  F.,  Jr.,  Fin.,  0395538 
Wicker,  Jamie  L.,  AC,  09D6656 
Wiemer,  Robert  A.,  MC,  01718040 
Wilder.  Claude  O..  VC.  0312015 
Wilder,  Webster,  Jr.,  FA.  0302843 
Wilkin,  Wendell  R.,  MSC,  01080500 
Williams,  Alfred  A.,  Ch.,  0395432 
Williams.  George  W.,  Ch.,  0437477 
WUliams.  Ralph  I.,  AC,  O305671 
WtUiaL  Donald  K.,  AC,  0885159 
Wunl|jack  E.,  MC,  O1786503 
WUlls,  Wlnslow  R,  CE,  0268731 
WUson,  Donald  B.,  FA,  0247119 
Wllson^Lewls  B..  AC.  0314424 
WUsortr  Lynnford  S.,  SC,  O320bl0 
WUtrakls,  Edward  J.,  CE.  O329560 
Wlnckler,  Rudolph  O..  SC,  0271228 
Windham,  Andrew  A.,  MC,  OI736334 
Wlngo.  Charles  A.,  SC,  0371522 
Winters,  Eugene  M.,  Inf.,  0276062 
Wolfe,  Rowland  D.,  Jr..  DC.  01744889 
Wolfsohn.  Robert  S..  AC,  0312084 
Wood,  Roy  J..  AC,  0907525 
Wood.  Wayne  L.,  Ord.,  0270687 
Woodward,  Alfred  W..  Pin.,  01280488 
Woodyard,  Donald  H.,  AC,  0291177 
Woolley,  Donald  J.,  Inf.,  0280460 
Worgan,  David  K.,  MC,  0472098 
Wright.  Jay  W.,  Inf.,  0400671 
Wright,  Paul  E.,  MC,  01735951 
Wyckoff,  Elmer  R..  AC,  O25076B 
Wyers,  Carl  A.,  JAG.  0315487 
Wylie,  Donald  P.,  Ord..  0243898 
Yates,  Virgil  T.,  MSC,  01543646 
Yeager,  Jack  O.,  MC,  0326114 
Young,  Ben  M.,  Inf.,  0424807 
Young,  Charlie  L.,  Fin.,  0391643 
Young,  Stanley  A.,  Inf..  0281511 
Young,  Victor  H.,  MC.  0438867 
Zuber,  Jack  M.,  DC,  01756076 

To  he  first  lieutenanta 
Aaron,  Thomas  R.,  AC,  0508800 
Abbotts,  Lloyd  P.,  AC,  0423904 
Acebedo.  Bruce  H.,  AC.  O802824 
Adams,  Ben  M..  AC.  O420358 
Adams,  Edward  S.,  MSC,  01545818 
Adams,  Howard  R.,  AC,  02062623 
Adamson.  Norman  P.,  AC,  0731915 
Addis,  Walter  A.,  AC,  0693587 
Aderholt,  Harry  C,  AC,  0679802 
Adler,  Bernard  R.,  AC,  0685342 
Aflllck,  Robert  R.,  AC,  0407845 
Agnew,  John  P.,  Jr.,  CE,  0467788 
Agnew,  Robert  R.,  AC,  0784118 
Alba,  Michael,  AC.  0760219 
Albrecht,  Raymond  P.,  AC,  0696409 
Alexander,  James  P.,  AC,  0792089 
Alexander.  Maurice  S.,  CE.  O110C834 
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Alexander.  Woodrow  K..  AC.  O5600  tl 
Alexander.  Jerome  C.  AC.  0059031 
Alexander.  Robert  B.,  AC.  07353»< 
AUord.  David  O..  AC.  0899481 


Allen.  Cbarles  S., 
Allen.  Charles  D. 
Allen.  Clavton  P., 


AC.  O206ie«0 
Inf.,  063004a 
AC.  0791546 


Allen 
Allen 


Ed  C.  AC.  Oa040678 


Bdw;n  W.. 
Allen.  Prank  W.. 
Allen.  Hubert  B., 


Jr  .  AC.  O56020a 
AC.  0737321 
AC.  0706379 
Allen.  James  L..  CK.  01100696 
Allen.  ReuDen  P..  Jr..  AC.  0«SiSlj 
Allen.  Roy  L..  AC.  0650301 
Alley.  John  A..  Jr..  InT..  01795839 
Ailing.  Charles  C.  DC.  0038684 
Am  Rheln.  Anthony  W..  ACjpaOT^ 
Amann.  John  R..  AC.  0431549 
Ambrecht.  J<*n  P..  AC.  01324134 
Amend.  Prank  R..  AC.  04119rd 
Ammon.  Robert  H..  AC.  0693631 
Amos.  William  J..  AC.  0888722 
Amundaon.  llaynard  N..  AC.  066:|452 
Anderson.  Arthur.  AC.  078M;:9 
Anderson.  Bernard  K..  AC.  073410^ 
Anderson.  George  P..  AC.  0342TO< 
Anderson.  John  D..  AC.  0379431 
Anderson.  John  J..  AC.  O812206 
Anderson.  John  R..  AC.  0874150 
Anderson.  Lsland  B..  CML.  0340^4 
Anderson.  Leonard  W..  AC.  043ie}e 
Anderson.  Paul  B..  Jr..  AC.  O6079«  ) 
Anderson.  Ralph  C^  Inf..  O105938( 
Anderson.  Ralph  R..  Jr..  AC.  OHO  eS5 
Andreseu.  Malcolm  K..  AC.  OTMC  91 
Andrews.  Albert  B..  QMC.  OS8S27  I 
Andrews.  George  A..  AC.  O70C091 
Andrews.  Thomas  J..  AC.  088512 
Andrid^e.  H.  W..  Jr..  AC.  0664493 
Annls.  Ross  B..  Jr..  AC.  01562003 
Antonuccl.  Prank  R  .  AC.  Oe04ai 
Arakellan.  Edward  J..  AC.  058700 
Arbuthnot.  George  S..  AC.  072565  I 
Archer,  Oneal  J.  T..  AC.  0417927 
Archibald.  Thomas  O..  AC.  06«5l57 
Arcurl.  Michael  J..  AC.  01676886 
Arduengo.  Joseph  A..  AC.  067229  I 
Arendt.  Harry  8..  AC.  O1580411 
Arey.  Warren  P^  AC.  0671627 
Armstrong,  John  A..  AC.  0418470 
Arnold.  Gens  O..  AC.  0764167 
Arnold.  Harold  M..  AC.  0790933 
Arnold.  Will  1cm  C.  AC.  0586508 
Aronstam.  Blmore  IL.  MC.  046454t2 
Arthur.  Ambroas  C.  QMC.  O40754r 
Asch.  .  If  red.  AC.  0734368       - 
Ash.  Laurence  W..  8C.  01634090 
Ash.  Ralph  K..  AC.  OSlXiSO 
Ashland.  Maurice  I..  AC.  06234S1 
Ashton.  Alfred  J..  Jr..  AC.  075768I  i 
Ash  ton.  Morton  R,.  AC.  0694300 
Askwlg.  Glenn  W..  AC.  0563429 
Asmus.  Edward  P..  AC.  0434706 
Aswad.  Saleem.  AC.  O75C306 
Atchison.  Prank  K..  AC.  0547128 
Athan.  Byron  D..  QMC.  0389412 
Athan.  Harold  W..  SO.  01643614 
Atkins.  Robert  M.,  Inf..  0379957 
Atkinson.  Berkeley.  AC.  0823196 
Atterholt,  Charles  W  .  AC.  O7363d0 
Audet,  Charles  W  .  QMC.  0938183 
Atistln.  Alfred  H..  AC.  0575901 
Austin.  James  M.,  AC.  0406834 
Austin.  Joe.  Jr^  AC.  O3061S81 
ATery.  Spbfford  B..  FA.  0453365 
Axum.  Robert  B..  QMC.  01916650 
Ayers.  Aug\istine  W..  AC.  0821930 
Ayres,  Langdon  F^  AC.  0855709 
Bachman,  Clark  H..  PA.  0453560 
Badraun.  Warren  W.,  AC.  072467  > 
Bagby.  Francis  K..  CB.  0379308 
BaggalPV.  Thaddeua  8..  AC.  O71440S 
Bailey,  H:irry  B.,  AC,  0570073 
BaUey,  James  W..  AC.  01558999 
BaUey.  James  B..  Jr..  AC,  O4C3707 
BaUey,  Joseph  A..  AC.  01055560 
Bailie.  Irwin  L..  AC.  0740338 
Bahier.  John  W..  AC.  0666118 
Balr.  Joe  C.  AC.  O872E50 
Baird,  Harold  H..  Jr..  AC.  O802614 
Balrd.  Julian  B  .  AO.  073S131 
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Baker.  Leonldas,  AC,  0877781 
Baker,  Marvin  B.,  AC,  04S3343 
Baker,  Merlin  W..  AC,  0795174 
Baker,  Robert  O.,  AC,  0417143 
Baker,  WlUiam  H.,  AC.  0768400 
Baldrldge.  WlUlam  H..  AC,  0764587 
Baldwin.  Allen  B..  AC.  0426884 
Baldwin.  Blwyn  8.,  AC,  0437584( 
Baldwin,  Irl  B..  AC.  0427113 
Bales.  Jack  T..  AC,  01641991 
Ball.  Edgar  D..  AC.  0424883 
Ball.  Fred  O..  AC,  0391190 
Ball.  Raymcmd  C,  CAC,  034146B 
BaUard.  Herbert  L.,  AC.  0615801 
BalUnger.  Philip  R.,  AC,  OS71484 
Bandorsky.  Stephen  M.,  AC.  02055785 
Banning.  Richard  B.,  AC.  0437942 
Baranowski,  Leo  P.,  DC.  Ol 765821 
Barber.  Charles  N.,  CML,  01035028 
Barber,  James  L..  Jr.,  AC.  01281023 
Barber.  James  B..  AC,  O650C44 
Barber.  John  H..  Jr..  AC.  0726306 
Barber.  Zeneth  O..  AC.  0483453 
Barbour.  Walter  R.  AC.  0811311 
Barclay.  Errol  D..  AC,  O754404 
Barlle.  Anthony  P..  AC.  0679375 
Barker.  Cleveland  A..  AC.  O570'745 
Barker.  Dorsey  O..  AC.  02066490 
Barker.  Edwin  H..  Inf..  0540732 
Barkovich.  Anthony.  QMC.  0576814 
Barlow.  Myron  P..  M8C.  0334393 
Barnard.  WUllam  P..  Jr..  AC.  0377544 
Barnes.  Charles  C,  AC.  0780041 
Barnes.  Clarence  B..  Jr.,  AC.  O6661I0 
Bamett,  Clyde  H.,  Jr.,  AC.  0430769 
Barnett.  Herbert  C,  M8C.  0529738 
Bamett.  James  W..  AC.  080313^ 
Barnett.  Willard.  AC.  0777564  | 
Barouch.  Robert.  AC.  0618817 
Barr.  Jennings  M..  AC.  071755f 
Barr.  Robert  R..  AC.  0433167 
Barr.  Thomas  A..  AC,  0813111 
Barraclough.  Edmund  L.,  AC.  0731793 
Barrett,  Alfred  W..  Jr..  AC,  0745583 
Barrett,  Burton  8..  AC.  0773068 
Barrett.  Francis  E..  AC.  O30448S6 
Barrett.  Harold  W..  AC.  0406185 
Barrett.  Jostpb  B..  AC.  0684673  < 
Barry.  Lefimed  W..  AC.  0774091 
Barth.  John  C.  AC,  O768038      I 
Bartlett.  Edgar  B..  AC,  0326921 
Barton,  Porter.  Jr.-  AC.  0795448 
Bartosik.  Matthew  J..  Fin..  OSd9900 
Bartow.  Charles  P.,  Ord..  0422099 
Barwlck.  Raymond  C.  AC.  OB  12356 
Bates.  Prank  A..  Jr..  CAC.  0414030 
Bales.  Robert  E..  DC.  01754838 
Bathurst.  Raymond  J.,  AC.  0613294 
Bauers.  Frank  W.,  Jr..  AC.  0453330 
Bauman.  Norman  J..  AC.  0826049 
Bauman.  Ray  W.,  AC,  0758676 
Bauwens.  John  H..  AC,  0684238 
Baxter.  Clifford  P..  AC.  074£334 
Baxter.  Richard  R..  Pin..  0587034 
Beam,  Edgar  3..  .AC.  O7890G2 
Beam.  Walter  J..  AC.  0781780 
Eearden.  Joe.  AC.  0757765 
Beasley.  Henry  A..  AC.  0397188 
Beattle.  P.  P..  Jr..  QHC.  01043017 
Beaumont,  James  M..  SC,  0552354 
Beaiunout.  Leeroy  H.,  Jr..  QHC  01504023 
Beaver.  Earl  L..  AC.  0761241 
Bechtel.  Charles  R.,  AC.  0689445 
Beck.  Joseph  P.,  AC.  0567346 
BecXer.  Marvin  J^  AC,  0843116 
Beckett.  James  P..  AC.  0732131 
Beckstrom.  Kenneth  W..  AC.  0430799 
Becnel,  Joseph  R..  AC,  0365117 
Beem.  Samuel  M..  6C,  01642671 
Beety.  William  D..  Jr..  AC.  01297479 
Behrens,  WiUiam  C.  AC.  Oil  12558 
Belford.  Jack  P..  Inf..  01334718 
Bellsle.  Matirlce  A..  Inf..  0407847 
BeU.  Charles  A..  AC.  0431690 
Bell.  David  H..  AC.  0862188 
Bell.  Gerald  B..  AC.  0440968 
Bell,  John  P..  AC.  0389828 
Belser.  Irvine  P.,  Jr.,  PA,  0375183     • 
Benbow,  John  W..  AC.  0743935 
Benedict,  Paul  M..  AC.  O668S90 
Benedict.  Rcbert  D..  AC.  0802533 
Benedict,  WUllam  P.,  AC.  0684138 


Benevent.  Poeh  J.,  AC,  0748898 
Benham.  Harold  N..  AC.  0711316 
Benjamin.  Walter  P.,  AC.  01002165 
Benkoskl,  Stanley  J.,  AC.  0748538 
Bennas.  James  G..  AC.  0560630 
Bennett,  John  M.,  AC,  0685916 
Bennett.  John  J..  AC,  0702886 
Bennett,  Ronayne  W.,  Ord..  0561106 
Bennett,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  AC.  0791373 
Bennett.  Warren  A  ,  AC,  0411194 
Benoy,  Harlan  H.,  AC.  0437004 
Benson.  August  O..  AC,  0680643 
Benson.  Richard  T.,  PA,  03436(21 
Beretta  A.  H..  AC,  01650819 
Berg,  Howard  L..  AC,  0530045 
Berg.  Walter  W.,  AC,  0411683 
Berger,  Kenneth  S.,  AC,  C2012789 
Berggren,  John  8.,  AC.  0648680 
Bergmann,  C.  H..  Jr..  AC.  0380538 
Berry.  Gleneth  B.,  AC.  0431714 
Berry.  Lon  B..  AC.  O663S20 
Berryman.  Delbert  Q..  AC.  03073898 
Best.  William  H.,  Jr..  AC.  086S373 
Best.  William  M..  AC,  0567301 
Bethart.  Hector.  DC,  0837459 
Betts.  Russell  W..  Jr.,  AC,  0413048 
Bledul,  Chester  A..  AC.  0748896 
Blelskl.  Casimer.  Jr..  AC.  02065706 
Blerman.  Clarence  B..  AC.  08S3691 
Blgelow.  Baxter  B..  AC.  0710419 
Biggs.  George  J..  AC.  0424789 
Bigum.  Alfred  C.  AC.  0670338 
Bilty.  Bedford  B..  AC.  0675160 
Biles,  James  L.,  Jr..  AC,  O128C307 
Bills,  Ralph  C.  AC.  0725248 
Blrbeck,  Richard  W..  AC.  0854953 
Bird.  Charles  H.,  AC.  0429906 
Bird.  Sidney  A..  Jr..  AC.  0892437 
Biretta.  Algert  A..  AC.  O460728 
Bishop.  Samuel  W..  AC.  0396359 
Blfsonnette.  Alfred  O..  AC.  072911I 
Black.  Daniel  N..  Ord..  032£e36 
Black.  Jim.  AC.  0665979 
Black.  Lee  C.  AC.  0671012 
Black.  Robert  E..  AC.  02055763 
Black.  William  T.,  Jr..  AC.  O735028 
Blackwell.  John  R..  Ord.  0454623 
Blackwell.  Frank  B..  AC.  0683776 
Blair.  Alan  H..  AC.  0411394 
Blair.  Frank  3..  AC.  0726404 
Blair.  Wayne  A  .  CB.  0640840 
Blair.  Will  N..  AC.  0806392 
Blakeslee.  Theodore  E..  MSC.  0880116 
Bland,  George  T..  AC.  0587041 
Blanton.  Ernest  L..  AC.  0679986 
Blatt.  Seymour,  AC,  05863S1 
Bledsoe,  John  D.,  AC.  0726090 
Bledsoe,  Samuel  B.,  Jr..  AC.  0441826 
Blehm.  Harold  E..  AC.  0399650 
Bliss.  Charles  J.,  Ord.  0529996 
Bliss,  Charles  C.  AC.  O73£030 
Blondet,  Jose,  AC,  O512C90 
Blood.  Keneth  E..  AC.  0695794 
Bloom.  Edmtmd  3..  AC.  0430275 
Blum.  Edward  P..  AC.  0431241 
Boatright.  Lloyd  A..  AC.  0559606 
Bodnyk.  Metro.  AC.  Ol 576942 
Boggs.  Aaron  J.,  AC.  0460074 
Bogle.  James  G.,  QMC.  0451483 
Bohan.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  AC,  0426030 
Boland.  Jeremiah  M..  AC.  0748537 
Bolen.  Robert  J..  AC,  0729115 
Bollard.  Donald  W.,  AC,  0744296 
Bolton,  Robert  Y.,  AC,  O2062748 
Bomar,  William  B..  AC,  0312213 
Bond.  Byron  P..  AC,  0826081 
Bondhus.  John  O..  Jr..  AC.  0504529 
Bonebrake.  Robert  R.,  AC.  0401363 
Booker,  George  E..  AC.  06S3548 
Boosembark.  P.  K..  AC.  02072630 
Booth.  Cornell  D..  Ord,  0422075 
Booth,  Kenneth  L.,  FA.  0374864 
Booth.  Robert  B..  AC.  OS93579 
Boothe.  John  E..  Jr..  Inf.  0351099 
Boothe.  Marvin  R..  AC.  077908^ 
Borbe.  Alfred  T..  AC.  01695:81 
Borgeson.  Ra'.ph  P..  AC.  0758C96 
Borodk  n.  Marvin.  AC.  0773076 
Boroughs.  Samtiel  L..  AC.  O787500 
Boston.  James  D..  Jr.,  AC.  0725488 
Boston.  Joseph  H..  AC,  0610^.3 
Bosworth,  Richard  A..  AC,  0710433 


1947 

Bourgault,  Samuel  P.,  AC.  0588373 
Bovee,  Clifton  W..  MSC,  05I3698 
Bowen,  Jarrette  D..  AC,  0760436 
Bowen,  Lewis  L..  AC.  0430918 
Bowers.  Bernlce  O.,  AC.  0782138 
Bowers,  Hal  G.,  AC,  0760235 
Bowers,  Robert  D.,  AC.  0427509 
Bowman,  George  A.,  Jr.,  AC,  0859786 
Bowman,  James  R.,  AC,  0737340 
Bowman,  John  8..  AC,  0363719 
Bowyer.  Wesley  O.,  AC,  01300123 
Boyd,  Clifton  L.,  AC,  0828932 
Boyd,  Raymond  A..  AC.  0823295 
Boyd,  Robert  R..  AC,  0673214 
Boyd.'  Wilmer  E.,  AC.  0828933 
Braddock.  Joel  Q..  AC.  0392743 
Bradford.  C.  P..  Jr.,  AC,  02059953 
Bradford,  James  W.,  AC.  0726320 
Bradley.  Francis  T.,  AC.  0425752 
Bradley,  George  J..  Jr..  AC.  0674720 
Bradley,  James  L.,  Jr..  AC.  0725126 
Bradley.  L.  C.  Jr.,  AC.  0435847 
Bradley,  Robert  J.,  MC.  0469086 
Bradshaw,  Morris  H.,  AC,  01553957 
Brady,  James  P.,  Jr..  AC.  O724C09 
Brandau,  Otto  H..  AC,  043I558 
Brandeberry.  P.  E.,  Jr..  AC.  01548653 
Brandenburg.  Warner  O..  AC.  0567432 
Brandstrom,  Alfred  R..  AC.  0453904 
Brandt.  Leroy  J..  8C,  01637430 
Branlgln,  James  E.,  QMC.  0407301 
Brannon,  Earl  W.,  Jr.,  MC.  0478988 
Brantley.  WUllam  L..  AC.  01284643 
Brasler,  Carl  O..  AC.  0768428 
Brass,  Ernest  H..  AC,  0716624 
Brassfield.  William  H..  AC.  0468363 
Bray.  Jack  W..  AC.  0398581 
Brazelton.  Leslie  P.,  AC.  0763926 
Breindel.  George  J.,  AC.  O43005l 
Brendle,  George  R..  AC.  0687286 
Brenker,  George  A.,  AC.  0805248 
Brennan,  David  T.,  AC.  0437447 
Brennan.  Gerald  W..  AC.  01646808 
Brennan,  John  J.,  Jr.,  AC.  0404233 
Brennan,  Walter  J..  Jr..  MC.  01717266 
Brereton.  Roy  G..  AC.  0761865 
Brewer,  John  E..  CE.  0366511 
Brldgman.  Paul  W..  AC.  0701880 
Briery,  Jack.  :  C.  Ol  165475 
Brlesemelster,  E.  E..  AC,  0664731 
Brlggs,  RandffH  W.,  MC.  01717476 
Frlgham,  Bruce  A.,  QMC.  0547557 
Bright,  William,  AC,  0812741 
Brlley.  Carlus  L.,  AC,  0438496 
Brlmhall,  Victor  O.,  AC,  0725670 
Brinnon,  William  H.,  FA,  0544349 
Brlon,  Charles  W..  AC.  0562617 
Briscoe.  William  T.,  QMC.  01050564 
Brltt,  Daniel  T.,  Jr.,  AC.  0797783 
Brltt,  Jessie  W.,  AC,  01995932 
Brltt,  Robert  C,  FA.  Ol  172391 
Brittle,  Kent  H..  AC.  01290195 
Brlzzard,  John  M..  SC.  0446417 
Broach.  William  G.,  Jr..  AC,  0791277 
Brockmlre.  William.  AC,  0754587 
Brooking.  George  R.,  AC.  0432038 
Brooks,  James  L.,  AC,  0681600 
Brooks,  John  M.,  Inf.,  0417285 
Brocks.  Waldo  W.,  Jr.,  Inf.,  O1308591 
Brooks,  William  D.,  Jr..  AC.  0814411 
Brooks.  William  C,  Jr.,  AC,  0669003 
Broome.  William  B..  Jr.,  AC.  0399874 
Brotherton,  Richard  W.,  CE.  0391838 
Broughton,  Richard  N.,  AC,  0812933 
Brower.  Charles  P.,  3d.  AC.  0812046 
Brown.  BUly  R..  AC.  0421566 
Brown,  Bryan  W..  Jr.,  AC,  0421035 
Brown,  Charles  W.,  AC.  0532036 
Brown.  Chester  L.,  AC.  0669447 
Brown,  Claude  J..  AC.  0671872 
Brown,  Donald  G.,  AC,  0701888 
Brown,  Harvey  N.,  AC,  0404081 
Brown,  Jerry  W.,  AC.  0806204 
Brown.  Ledley  N.,  DC,  01736568 
Brown.  Mark  J.,  Jr.,  AC,  0418665 
Brown,  Ned  H.,  AC,  0764110 
Brown,  Norwood  J.,  AC,  0406226 
Brown,  Samuel  B.,  3d,  AC,  0794626 
Brown,  Shannon  D.,  SC,  0450808 
Browne,  Charles  I.,  Jr.,  AC,  0873658 
BrowneweU.  John  L..  AC.  0373806 
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Brownhag,  Edward  A„  8C,  01637103 
Brownlee,  Gordon  L.,  Jr.,  AC,  0690183 
Brownley,  Richard  H.,  CE.  0546116 
Brubaker,  Robert  E..  AC,  0790506 
Brubeck.  Edwin  H.,  AC,  0861574 
Bruce,  Avery  C,  Jr.,  AC,  0432617 
Bruce,  Joe  B.,  AC,  0687738 
Bruce,  Leroy  J.,  AC,  0690919 
Bruch,  George  D.,  AC,  0559637 
Bruckner.  Louis  M.,  AC,  0731257 
Bryan.  Donald  S.,  AC.  0727398 
Bryan.  Warren  L.,  AC.  0819483 
Bryant.  BUUe  B..  AC.  01550760 
Bryant,  Robert  E.,  QMC.  01580694 
Buchanan,  Stanley  M..  AC.  0865798 
Buck.  Robert  E..  AC.  0518538 
Buckholts,  Paul  O..  AC.  0424097 
Buckingham,  Kent  O.,  AC.  0692655 
Buclcley,  Thomas.  8C.  0414827 
Buckley.  William  A.,  AC,  0429753 
Buckwalter,  Charles  Q..  AC.  01703076 
Budge.  Kenneth  R.,  Inf.,  0411800 
Budroe.  George  L..  AC.  0700904 
Buechner.  William  A..  AC.  0424243 
Buehler.  Roger  G..  AC,  0777573 
Buehler,  Vernon  M.,  Fin.,  0410291 
Buerkle.  Bill.  SC.  01634577 
Buersmeyer.  Wilfred  C.  AC,  02053807 
Buford.  William  M..  AC.  0688306 
Bull.  Leonard  P..  AC.  0792432 
BiUl.  Richard  T.,  QMC,  0467677 
Bull.  Russell  T..  Inf.,  0316690 
Bull,  Stephen  D..  Jr..  AC.  01635643 
Bullard,  Robert  H..  SC.  0869845 
Bullen.  Howard  R.,  Jr.,  AC.  0861420 
Bumgarner.  Amon  G..  AC.  0663014 
Bunney.  William  K..  Inf.,  01307502 
Bunson,  Sydney  M..  MBC,  02048863 
Burgdorf.  Paul  J.,  AC,  0696547 
Burge.  VlrgU  O.,  AC.  0789005 
Burgess,  Charles  A.,  Jr..  Inf..  0425928 
Burget,  Carl  E..  AC,  0577020 
Burk,  Marvin  F.,  AC,  0432569 
Burke,  Robert  E.,  AC,  02065374 
Burkett.  Relnhold  E.,  AC.  0437445 
Burleson,  Aaron  C,  AC,  0720994 
Burllson,  Warren  A.,  AC.  0707848 
Burnett,  William  H.,  AC,  0863905 
Burnette,  Willis  D..  AC.  0567516 
Burnlngham.  Haven  R.,  AC,  0761870 
Burns.  Charles  T.,  AC.  01299986 
Biu-ns.  Robert  W.,  QMC.  01584167 
Burns.  Robert  T..  AC.  04 15368 
Burnstedt,  Lloyd  E..  AC.  0387511 
Btirr.  Lynn  S.,  QMC.  01575812 
Burrlll,  Wilson  E..  AC,  0417182 
Burrows.  Adrian  M..  MC,  0793058 
Burrows.  Lawrence  A..  AC.  0679990 
Burriis,  Donald  E..  AC.  0857181 
Burtnette,  C.  S.,  Jr.,  AC,  0429355 
Burton,  Herbert  C.  AC.  0659798 
Burwell.  John  D..  AC.  0758306 
Bush,  Harry  R.,  QMC,  0391752 
Bush.  William  B.,  Jr..  AC.  01698901 
Bush,  William  K..  AC.  0551720 
Bussing.  Henry  G.,  AC,  0726742 
Buth.  William  H..  QMC,  01574623 
Butler.  Edward  D..  AC,  0735743 
Butler.  Floyd  N.,  AC.  0790620 
Butler.  Herbert  I.,  AC,  0791542 
Butler,  James  W.,  Inf.,  01289689 
Butler,  John  B.,  AC.  0822095 
Butler,  Robert  A.,  AC.  0751255 
Butler,  Wesley  P.,  Jr..  AC.  0785980 
Butman.  Paul  M..  AC.  0391688 
Butt,  Oscar  A..  AC.  0756475 
Button,  Louis  H..  AC.  0567531 
Buttrill,  Harlan  C,  AC.  0342156 
Butts,  Elliot  W.,  Jr.,  AC,  0794630 
Byall,  Paul  W..  AC,  0649748 
Byerly.  Herman  P..  AC.  0818481 
Byers.  Carl  P.,  Inf.,  0409107 
Byers,  Howard  E..  AC.  0440091 
Bylngton,  Telford  S.,  AC.  0729311 
Bynum.  Clyde  H.,  AC,  0382729 
Byrd.  WUllam  H..  Jr.,  PA.  0365108 
Byrne,  Joseph  P.,  AC,  0790213 
Byrnes,  Conley  H.,  AC,  0453603 
Byrnes,  Laurence  G.,  Inf.,  01390027 
Cabas.  Victor  N.,  AC,  0885278 
CabeU,  John  K.,  AC.  0365952 


Cade,  WUllam  A..  Jr..  AC.  0724015 
Cady,  WUllam  P.,  AC.  0406471 
CahUl,  Robert  J.,  AC,  O708310 
Cain,  James  W.,  AC,  0443508 
Calderbank.  John  J,  B..  AC,  0376032 
CaldweU,  George  P.,  AC.  0888790 
Caldwell.  Joel  B..  Jr.,  AC,  0798965 
Caldwell.  John  J..  Jr.,  AC.  0437194 
Callahan,  Ellsworth  D.,  AC.  0762148 
Callander.  Thomas  J.,  AC,  01635664 
Calvert,  Charles  W.,  Cav.,  0341365 
Camblln,  Roy  W.,  Jr..  AC,  0551372 
Cameron.  Mvuray,  AC,  0808514 
Cameron.  Wallace  H..  AC.  0663699 
Campbell,  Glenn  V..  AC.  0706134 
Campbell,  BUI  B.,  AC.  03056060 
Campbell.  Earl  J..  AC,  0694536 
Campbell,  James  M..  AC.  086979S 
Campbell,  Jim  A..  QMC.  0349336 
Campbell.  Leonard  M..  AC.  045283S 
Campbell.  Roland  A..  AC,  0395532 
Canant,  Orion  P.  D..  AC,  O770571 
Cannon,  Joe  H.,  MC.  01734896 
Cannon,  John  H..  Jr.,  AC.  0^13034 
Cantor,  Al.  AC,  0865109 
Caplo.  Fred.  Jr..  AC,  0564981 
Caples.  James  B..  AC.  0830871 
Capps,  Paul  W..  AC.  0577077 
Carder.  Orval  B..  AC.  0742410 
Cardlnell,  Robert  H..  Inf..  OS58141 
Carey.  Edward  R.,  AC,  01692790 
Carey.  John  B.,  Jr..  AC,  0399780 
Carlus.  Marvin  W..  DC,  093747I 
Carlos.  Uoyd  P.,  AC,  0421039 
Carlson,  R.  Barney,  AC.  0530033 
Carlson,  Robert  E.,  AC.  0662116 
Carlson.  Stanley  K..  Pin..  01303107 
Carmlchael.  Donald  L..  AC,  02070610 
Carmody.  Edward  R.,  Inf..  0537917 
Carney.  Arthur  W.,  AC.  0428204 
Carney.  Francis  M.,  AC.  0677407 
Carney.  James  P..  CE.  0462353 
Carney.  John  K..  AC,  0567590 
Carpenter.  Jack  R.,  SC.  0450817 
Carpenter.  James  R.,  AC.  0750910 
Carpenter.  N»al  H..  AC.  0510201 
Carr.  George  T..  AC,  0393869 
Carr,  Herbert  M..  Jr.,  AC.  0706351 
Carr,  James  A..  AC.  0836421 
Carrington  R.  T.,  Jr..  AC.  0738581 
Carrls.  Roy  B.,  AC.  0761288 
Carroll.  John  J..  Fin.,  O30439S5 
CarroU.  Lotiis  O..  AC.  0328068 
CarroU.  Robert  W..  AC.  0795020 
CarroU.  Thomas  P.,  AC,  0643300 
Carndl,  WiUlam  J.,  AC,  0664968 
Carson,  Charles  R.,  AC,  0404708 
Carson.  Clarence  L..  AC.  0686224 
Carson,  Donald  G..  QMC,  0403919 
Carter.  Jack  H.,  SC.  0416854 
Carter.  Norman  8.,  AC.  0746290 
Carter,  Ralph  D.,  AC,  0709004 
Carter,  Robert  P..  AC.  0753609 
Carter,  WiUlam  C.  PA.  Ol  176618 
Cartwrlght.  Everett  J..  AC.  0418666 
Carver,  Charles  P..  Jr..  AC.  0381875 
Casto.  Lloyd  L.,  AC.  0816644 
Cathey.  John  W.,  AC.  0808373 
Caton.  Edward  H..  AC.  02043147 
CaudiU.  Edwin  G.,  AC.  0560768 
Cave,  Richard  T.,  AC.  0444150 
CecU,  Walter  M.,  Jr.,  AC.  0746516 
Cella.  Andrew,  Pin..  0373734 
Cerasale.  Anthony  O.,  AC.  O20639I1 
Chacey,  David  D..  AC.  0723580 
Chadwlck,  Lewis  P..  AC.  0720785 
Chadwlck.  Robert  W.,  AC,  0516053 
Chaffee,  WUllam  A.,  AC,  0581503 
Chafln,  James  T.,  Jr.,  AC.  0705319 
Chalek.  WUllam  D„  AC,  0396377 
Chamberlain,  C.  H.,  Jr.,  CE,  0389545 
Chance,  James  H.,  AC,  0756863 
Chandler,  John  R.,  Jr.,  DC,  0508685 
Chandley,  Sherley  S..  AC.  02073343 
Chapin.  NeU  M..  Cav.,  01182080 
Chapman,  Albert  V.,  Jr.,  AC,  0562707 
Chapman,  Benjamin  P.,  AC,  0392751 
Chapman,  George  W.,  AC,  0795700 
Chapman.  Karl  L.,  Jr.,  AC,  0836580 
Charlesworth.  W.  R.,  AC.  0441286 
Chamley,  William  R.,  AC,  0434214 
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Chase.  Jeremiah  A..  AC.  OMtTM 
Chatham.  Edwin  J..  8C.  O38T701 
Chatterley.  Archie  W.,  AC.  088541  I 
Chatterton.  Darld  H..  AC.  0331788 
Chaur««.  OoUn  J.  «..  AC.  OT07612 
Cherota,  Frederfa*  W..  AC.  0733«<I 
Chesley.  John  W.,  Jr..  C«.  0382514 
Chaal^,  Baymond  O..  Inf  .  03967K 
CbMsar.  Alvin  J .  AC.  01311118 
Che«aingtan.  James  B  .  AC.  OTSOipS 
Chiarella.  James  45..  AC,  0794761 
Childress,  Rollln  D..  AC.  OWiTgl 
Childress.  Hubert  M..  AC.  ai32l«) 
ChUdress.  James  B..  AC.  OTSOlTi 
Childs,  Charles  W..  AC.  020872^9 
Chf'.L-.  Samuel  J..  AC.  O10C1523 
Chiodo.  Vincent  R..  AC,  03C6872 
-Chiiwood.  Douglas  C.  MBC.  0 15- €543 
ChrJstensen.  Edward  U..  AC,  0726  >97 
Chrlsteneen,  Juhen  M..  AC.  03(n|54S 
Christenson.  R.  A..  AC.  CM23SQ3 
Christian.  Charles  M..  AC.  OOeiTS  I 
Chrl^opher.  Albert  If ..  AC.  Cyi99:  33 
.  Chfysler.  Bdward  J..  QMC.  C458«|8 
Ci<*y.  George  E..  AC.  03877i7 
Clverolo,  Richard  C,  QMC.  OlMl 
■  Clancy,  John  L..  Fin..  O13B0<H» 
Clark,  Charles  H.,  AC.  0667C6a 
Clark.  Don  O..  AC.  0735625 
Clark,  James  K..  AC,  O51908f 
Clark,  John  M.,  AC,  C/TMICM 
Clark.  Joseph  J.  F.,  AC.  0867016 
dark.  Robert  8..  AC.  08C78C9 
Clark.  William  A..  AC.  O<0ea3t 
aarke.  Rusadl  C,  AC,  O625B00 
Claypoole.  Oordon.  AC.  C8718n 
Cleary.  Loata  X.,  QifC,  05138S2 
Cleghom.  Rofus  J..  Inf  ,  04I1677 
Clemence  C.  J.  Jr..  AC,  O52S510 
Clement.  Edwta  G..  AC.  0443169 
Clements.  Russell  O  .  AC.  OSMMIsf  1 
OlMitfcnin.  Robert  A..  AC.  06I 
Cleveland.  Lewis  A..  Jr..  AC.  OGl5#77 
Click.  B.  A-  L..  Jr..  AC.  O"8a048 
Clifford.  Robert  R  ,  AC,  07SS4«T 
Cloer.  Gilmer  W..  AC.  OS4774> 
Clower.  FreeUng  H.,  AC.  O790Gr9 
Coady.  Gerald  G.,  Cbt.,  0108»45I 
Coakley.  Donald  V..  AC.  044348C 
Cobb.  Me'rin  B..  AC.  O40891S 
Cobtfy.  Francis  F.,  AC.  0758494 
Cebey.  Sari  J..  SC.  01647S49 
Cochran,  John  H..  Jr..  Inf.,  013^076 
Cochran.  Walter  B..  Jr..  QiJfC.  04^2353 
Cody.  Robert  L..  Inf..  0649478 
Cce.  Merton  S.,  Fin.,  01382222 
Coffey,  Alfred  B.,  Inf..  0380888   ^ 
Coffman.  JotiB  T.,  Jr..  AC.  08827^ 
Cofleld.  Gene.  AC.  084S946 
Coggina.  David  R..  AC.  055ia«) 
Cogswell.  Robert  W..  AC,  073487  I 
Colchagoff.  George  D..  AC.  044T  48 
Ccle.  Benjamin  H..  AC.  0737540 
Cole.  Charles  H..  Jr..  AC.  0728983 
Cede.  Darren  A..  AC.  0888632 
Cole.  Hemy  W..  AC.  01120090 
Cole.  Loiiis  B..  AC.  OSS8238 
Coleman.  David  H.,  AC.  OC42171 
Coleman.  Fred.  AC.  0704414 
Coleman.  Jack  W  ,  AC.  O20S8417 
Coleman,  James  B^  AC,  0306681  I 
Coleman.  Robert  G..  AC,  081S84( 
Coleman,  Walter  R.  B.,  Inf..  OK  17938 
Colgan,  WUtlam  B..  AC.  0873983 
Collie.  Robert  L..  AC.  O«4078 
Collier.  Ben  F..  AC,  0862S41 
Collier,  George  T.,  I«SC.  0454004 
Collier.  Robert  B..  AC.  0448819 
ColUngs.  John  B..  Inf..  0351998 
Collins.  AlTln  J..  AC.  O688009 
Collins.  Donald  B..  AC.  0689007 
Collins.  Edward  U..  AC.  O7ei04C 
Collins.  Fted  A..  Jr..  AC.  071250  i 
Collins.  Harold  C.  AC.  0684529 
Collins,  HamUtoo  P.,  AC.  07177^ 
CoUins.  John  F..  AC.  0867948 
Collins,  Richard  ▼.,  AC,  O8C9301 
Collins,  Rodner  J  •  'A.  083Se?3 
Collins.  Thomas  B..  Jr..  AC.  07^8097 
CoIUnsworth.  J.  D..  AC.  0440081 
Collis.  Edwin  U..  Jr.,  AC,  O41TD0  1 
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CdlTer.  Robert  C,  AC.  06768UI 
Colson.  Carl  C.  AC.  0633643 
Combs.  Bdward  B.,  AC.  01823S9T 
Comstock.  Harold  B..  AC,  0861288 

Conklin.  Richard  L.,  AC,  0800838 
Conlee,  R.  C,  Jr^  AC,  0536126 
Conley,  Charles  D.,  Fin..  01549915 
Conn.  John  F..  AC.  0683970 
Connally.  Hulon  L.,  AC,  0679047 
Conner.  Preston  E..  AC.  0750544 
Connolly.  Thomas  W..  SC.  Oa899«4 
Convery.  William  J..  Jr..  Fin..  O1280606 
Cooch,  Robert  L..  QMC,  O2070730 
Coogler,  Arthur  C.  AC,  0849028 
Cook,  Cari  L^  Jr.,  AC,  O863860 
Cook,  Edwin  J.,  AC,  0724387 
Cook,  Eugene  H.,  AC.  0762530 
Cook.  Eu:]ene  D..  AC.  0518965 
Cook.  James  R.  C,  AC,  01633141 
Cook,  Robert  M..  AC.  0786122' 
Cooke.  Lane  B..  Jr..  MC.  01775651 
Cool.  William  C.  QMC.  0466837 
Coons.  Norman  M..  QMC.  01594924 
Coons.  Richard  L.,  AC,  0782482 
Coons,  Walter  H..  AC.  0726129 
Cooper,  Ernest  G..  Jr.,  AC.  0780179 
Cooper.  Harold  D.,  AC.  0856339 
Cooper.  Millard  V.  C,  AC.  0761889 
Cooper,  WlnQeld  W.,  AC.  0798197 
Cope.  Stanley  S..  AC.  08C8651 
Cope.  Stephen  J..  AC,  0857017 
Corcoran.  Joseph  B..  AC.  01018687 
Cordes.  Harry  N..  AC.  0898064 
Cormier.  Joseph  R.  A..  AC.  0889115 
Com.  Cecil  P..  AC.  O6720S5 
Con-Rdo   Vincent  L..  QMC.  Ol  $85305 
CorrrU.  Harold  M..  AC.  0414308 
Corrlgan.  Thomas  P.,  AC,  O731830 
Corrltore,  Pascal  J..  AC.  0675892 
Cortez.  Jame?  J..  Inf.,  0417398 
Cosby.  WUltam.L.,  Jr.,  AC,  O699I04 
Cossabcom,  WiUiam  M  .  AC.  0731S59 
Cote.  Elmer  L..  AC.  0484345 
Cotterill.  Wray  P..  AC,  07195?9 
Cottingham,  Jack,  AC,  Cf88243 
Cotton.  Allen  B..  AC.  0€87377 
Ccuch.  Buford  J..  Ord..  011C5719 
Couch.  George  R..  Inf.,  0450620 
Coughlin.  John  T.,  2d.  CE.  0553946 
Coursey.  Robert  J.,  AC.  07S7396 

Covert.  Charles  B..  AC.  04C6«6 

Covington.  James  C,  Jr..  QMC.  0377363 
Cowan,  Kay  K.,  Inf.,  C850938 
Cowan,  Leslie  W.,  AC,  0673712 
Cowart,  Byron  E..  QMC.  0352985 
Cowgill,  Wayne  J.,  AC.  0700398 
Cox.  Albert  L..  Jr..  AC70S99948 
Cox,  Hannibal  M..  AC,  0828048 
Co«,  Henry  M.,  Jr..  AC,  C806805 
Cox,  Samuel  J.,  Jr..  AC,  0797273 
Coyle.  Ray  Jr.,  Jr..  Pin.,  013271I1 
Crahan.  Francis  E..  AC.  O560E44 
Craig.  Charles  W..  AC.  07<9eia 
Craig.  Paiil.  Inf..  0343825 
Craig.  Warren  G..  AC.  O7<60S2 
Cram.  Reginald  M..  AC.  0343634 
Cramer.  Frederic  M..  Ord..  03^8638 
Crampton.  William  C.  AC.  Cra3113 
Crandall.  Edmund  B..  AC.  C6€830e 
Crandall.  Fred,  AC.  0739545 
Crandall.  Thomas  O..  AC.  0399758 
Crane,  Hal  P.,  Jr..  QfiAC.  0439950 
Craven,  William  D..  Inf.,  0461015 
Crawford.  Ben,  AC,  0660820 
Crawford,  Carrrtl  8..  MC,  017S5616 
Crawley,  John  L.,  Jr..  Fin..  01280710 
Craze,  James  H..  ^fC.  03S2S47 
Cresto.  Joseph  L..  AC,  0761893 
Crews.  Sidney  W.,  AC,  C888728 
Crlpe.  Robert  C.  AC,  0666916 
Crispen,  MarshaU  P..  AC.  06C2S14 
Crompton,  Roy  C,  AC.  0789689 
Cron.  Rodney  L..  AC.  071S9S3 
Cronln.  WilUam  R.,  AC.  06:0183 
Crosby.  George  D..  Inf..  0558104 
Crose.  Leonard,  AC,  0744184 
Cross.  Jim  M..  AC.  0675914 
Cross.  Richard  O..  Jr..  AC.  0894224 
Cross.  Robert  D..  AC.  0847179 
Crouchlev.  Edward  A..  AC.  ClWWa. 
Crow,  Robert  D.,  QMC.  015879g»     ' 


Crowder,  GbarUe  E^  Jr..  AC,  OlM038» 
Crowder,  Harlan  B..  AC.  0713653 
Crowe,  Loyal  W..  AC,  0792375 
Crowell.  Albert  W.,  FA.  0383381 
Croyts,  Harold  8..  AC,  0710062 
Crume,  Lyle  L.,  AC,  081fi627 
Cruse,  Marshal  H..  AC.  0666153 
Crutcher.  Robert  B.,  AC,  0428938 
Cuddington.  James  C,  AC.  018S7247 
Culbertson.  William  R..  AC.  0678560 
Culp.  Alben  B..  AC.  O1297505 
Culp,  William  K-.  AC.  0423469 
Culp,  Willis  P..  AC.  0426558 
Culpepper.  Claude  A..  AC,  0430727 
Cumble,  Walter  P.,  Ord..  0155S617 
Cummings,  Jesse  M..  AC.  €671296 
Cummins,  Daniel  G„  AC.  O730:S3 
Cunningham,  Bruoe.  AC.  02056046 
Curd.  James  L.,  AC,  0868101 
Curlngton.  Russell  R..  3C.  O203722T 
Curran.  Jan»es  R..  AC.  C417946 
Currle.  George  D..  AC.  7730394 
Curry.  James  A..  CB,  0511639 
Curtis.  Ferd  J.,  AC,  0427645 
Curtis.  Ralph  R..  AC.  0745634 
Curtis.  Robert  D..  AC,  0406534 
Curtis.  Victor  N..  AC.  0428478 
Curtiss.  Philip  H..  AC.  0843401 
Curtiss.  Worth  M.,  Inf..  04S2S31 
Cuslc.  William  D..  Jr..  AC.  0 1390886 
Cuthrell.  Bdwln.  DC.  01735498 
Cypcrt,  Ras  B..  AC.  0753500 
Da^olt.  Robert  L.,  AC.  0431256 
Dacus.  Rector  C.  AC.  0711848 
Dahly.  Ronald  H..  AC.  OTS3618 
Dalley.  John  O..  AC.  0761713 
Dalley.  John  J..  Jr..  AC.  0791677 
Dalley.  Paul  P..  QUO.  01587202 
Dale.  James  R..  Jr  .  AC.  0412791 
Dale.  Manlcy  H..  Jr..  AC.  O750S52 
DaJton.  Bernard  V..  AC.  0385360 
Dalton,  Gerald  P.,  Ord..  C453097 
Daniel,  Heston  C.  AC.  0396144 
Daniel.  Robert  E..  AC.  087£836 
Daniell.  Gerald.  AC.  0523771 
D.^niels.  Robert  J..  Inf..  O4S2077 
Danner.  James  D..  QMC.  0415370 
Dantzer.  Laurence  L.  caOL.  08B378Q 
Darling.  Howard  N..  QMC.  0547315 
Darr.  Wayne  L..  AC,  O2056047 
Daugherty.  F.  L.,  Jr..  AC.  0417008 
Daughrrty.  Francis.  Cav  .  0328S2I 
Daus.  Nelson  C,  AC,  0531002 
Davenport.  E.  B..  Jr..  AC.  07 14881 
Davidscn.  DavM  T..  AC,  0779389 
Davidson.  Henry  W..  AC.  0885300 
Davidson.  Paul  W..  Ord..  0462161 
Davidson.  Robert  S..  AC.  0885249 
Davies,  Ncdwln  R.,  AC,  0828675 
Davies,  Walter  J.,  Csv.,  0393377 
Davis,  Beverly  B .  Jr..  AC,  C812553 
Davis,  Clarence  B..  Jr.,  QMC.  O379047 
Davis,  Clayton  B..  AC.  0668837 
Davis.  Donald  M  .  QMC.  0340451 
Davis,  Harold  B  ,  AC.  0684141 
Davis,  Henry  A  ,  AC.  0718887 
Davis.  Ira  R.,  AC.  0432585 
Davis,  Jesse  C.  AC.  0421889 
Davis.  Joseph,  Jr.,  AC.  0406374 
Davis,  Vincent  B.,  AC.  <M03576 
Davis,  WllUam  A..  Inf..  0548698 
Davis.  WUUam  O.,  AC.  0401142 
Davison,  Walter  C,  AC.  0574372 
Dawson,  Albert  B.,  AC.  067^¥)99 
Dawson,  William  S.,  AC,  0493889 
De  Adder.  Robert  8.,  8C.  0455517 
De  Cesare.  Anaclethe.  AC.  0660072 
De  Courcey,  Paul  B..  AC.  OC83417 
De  Foe.  Donald  R.,  AC.  0693011 
De  Ford.  Robert  B..  SC.  OI647838 
De  Glacomo.  Gene  M..  CE.  C8*:6559 
D3  Groat.  Russell  B..  AC.  0672768 
De  Lisle,  Arthur  B.  C.,  AC.  0792439 
De  Mai,  Nicholas.  Jr..  AC.  0390510 
De  Mont.  John  V..  AC.  C8273a7 
De  Morest,  John  N.,  AC,  0701077 
De  Mott.  Donald  B..  AC.  C824605 
De  Noya,  Louis  L.,  CE.  0412352 
De  Volentlne.  Joel  M.,  AC,  043^485 
De  Vore,  Ralph  N..  AC.  0441377 
Deakyne.  Howard  C,  Jr.,  AC.  C437391 
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Dean.  Cecil  O..  AC,  01703099 
Dean.  Guy  W..  Jr..  MC.  01735000 
Dean.  Robert  M.,  AC.  0734204 
Deane.  William  W.,  AC.  0755293 
Deardon.  Russell  W  .  AC,  0661294 
Dearlen.  James  N..  AC.  0777443 
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»mii«m.  Katth  H..  qua  oto<  m% 

■oOBtlMlt.  aaud*  ■..  Aa  OK  NM 
memtr,  Pttlrtek  ■..  AC  OiHM  I 

■ouMMB.  w»it«r  8..  QUO.  (X  mu 

RoVATd.  M«rbw«  B  ,  Jr  ,  AO.  O  «400T 

MowMti.  rtt  N..  AO.  omoci 

NSMKU  MOMH  O..  QMC,  0«S  tM 
Hovtvi,  T»rnr  O .  AC.  OTtMt 
I,  W»ldon  A..  AO,  0T7K  14 
WaltM*  A  .  MtC.  OXi  0070 

Jit.  KrnntUi  W  .  AC.  0680  M 

Mow*.  Kv»rUI  W.,  AO.  O406M 
Now*,  Oltbcrt.  Jr..  AC,  OTSIM  i 
■o««U.  JUM*  R..  AC.  OT0tt3 
RovM.  •mjamln  M .  AC.  074  ItT 
Mowton.  Hurry  O..  AC.  047t14  i 
Moww,  atiMrt  A..  Jr..  AO,  OTl  ttTt 
Noyt*.  cnnrlM  R..  Jr..  AC.  Ot7  JM 
Jbtarh.  John  J  ,  AC,  CitOtM  i 
■ubbord.  Pr«nk  0 .  01.  OQIO^QI 
MueM.  Kul  I..  DO.  OHMt 
■nidMR.  W«l*y  L.  AC,  cynftMT 
MMJIflM   Dnl*  C.  AC.  OMaMI 
■tt«Mn.  JnrM*  A..  CAO.  OK 

Mutbntr.  wtnuiK  A..  AC 

Ruffmin.  Dvtbtrt  L..  AC.  OeSlTM 

Ruflman.  Ovorft  W..  AO.  CM  aOO 
Alfred  A..  AC  068M  13 

Pnul  A..  AC.  OTMllI 
___.  rrtderlck  J..  Jr..  AC  C  rt0840 
Rufulcy.  Idward  A.  AC.  078'  SO0 
Hull.  Carl  V..  Jr..  AC.  070036) 
Hum»>r«cht.  0«Qrf(«  W..  AC.  <  458376 
Hundlay.  CharlM  P..  AC  060  1644 
Hunt.  Earl  O..  AC  O6S0898 
Hunt.  HoUls  B..  AC.  0764037 
Hunt.  Raymond  D..  AC  O701  06 
Hunt.  Richard  H..  AC^  066352  1 
Hunter.  Harry  P..  AC  066580 1 
Hunter.  RiuwU  B..  AC.  0154  3445 
Hunter.  Trymon  W.    AC  067  7043 
Hunter.  William  C.  AC.  0865)04 
Hurd.  Barl  K..  liSC  0421544 
Hurlburt,  Oalnes.  AC.  074S41  7 
Hu-lbut.  Byron  A..  AC.  0695'  74 
Hurley.  Hugb  O..  AC  068081 1 
Hurrle.  Robert  P,  AC.  08212]  7 
Hurst.  Hudson  R..  QMC  0€  1385 
Husklxu.  Sam  J^  Jr..  AC.  06*  5703 
Huston.  James  L..  Jr..  AC  08  19317 
Hutchlns.  R.  H..  Jr..  AC  076?  B36 
Hutchinson.  Tom.  AC  05266  i6 
Hutchinson.  R.  C^  Jr..  Inf..  C  405644 
Hutchison.  Russell  J^  OS.  O  198176 
Hutton.  Terry  G..  AC.  042941  8 
Hybkl.  Caslmir  P..  Jr..  AC  O  ri32fi3 
Hyder.  Ralph  C.  AC.  O70901! 
Hynes.  John  A..  AC.  0830328 
Ice.  Joe.  QMC  0336961 
Imhoff.  Harold  L..  AC.  0745S  i6 
Ingalls.  Murray  H..  AC  072fl  M>4 
Ingham.  John  8..  AC.  0884:;  0 
Intca.  Howard  R..  AC.  030559  19 
Inmon.  Thomas  W..  MC  017  (5673 
Ireland.  Paul  J..  AC.  O760796 
Ireland.  Ruaaall  P..  AC.  0417  )6S 
IrUh.  Jamaa  R..  AC.  0399581 
Irons.  Victor  1.,  Jr  .  AC.  07i:  456 
imng.  John  W..  QUO.  0383S  15 
Irwin.  James  R..  AC.  075389; 
Irwtn.  Jease  A..  AC  0431744 
label.  Thomas  W..  Jr.  AC  C 866649 
lUlla.  Santo.  AC  0854437 
iTey.  Jamea  M..  Jr..  AC.  0061  BOS 
Jabbour.  Nicholas.  AC.  OlOO  1765 
Jackson.  Oicn  K..  AC  0747S  19 
JldMOn.  Harry  R..  FA.  016&!  39 
Alison.  Harry  H..  Inf  ^  OiS  25650 
Jackson.  John  H..  CX.  08244  !3 
Jackson.  Loren  B..  AC  07474  21 
Jackson.  Michael  J..  AC.  044  £40 
jMkaon.  Ralph  P..  Jr..  AC  ( i70S089 
JMteen.  Robert  L..  Jr..  QM<  .  0415863 
Jackson.  T.  Melvln.  AC.  07S  1708 
Jacobs.  Praneis.  AC  05599«  i 
Jacobs.  James  A..  AC  068K  S6 
Jacobs.  Stanley  B..  Pin..  Oli  73306 
Jacobs.  WUIl&m  P..  AC.  067  [943 
Jacobsen.  Raymond  C  AC  077143S 
JaeqiMt«  Edward  M..  Jr..  AC  0998568 
Jaegers.  Alphonse  W..  AC.  0572148 
Jaffa.  Ratban  O^  QUO.  OiO  003 


atdea  R.  AO.  08IOfM 

JUBM.  John  G..  AO,  OJMWI 

jmrim.  jofM  B.,  aa  04wwi 

JunMon.  RoaaM  A„  AO,  ORHQMI 
Jamlaaon,  WlUtam  R.,  ACOmVN 
Jamtaon,  Donald  C,  AO,  0817408 
JamlaoD,  Porrtat  B..  Jr.,  AC  0881111 
Jaroho.  Ltmla  M..  AO.  O8808lt 
Jarvlf.  William  J.,  AO.  OSHIMI 
Jttp,  Prad  T..  AO.  088MI1 
Mrtrda,  Jaroma  B,.  Ortf..  OtaoOT 
Jtffaraon.  Harold  D.,  AO.  04M1Q8 
Janktna,  John  F .  BC  O480Nt 
Jankina.  Robart  M..  Jr..  AO.  08tMN 
Jtnktna.  8Uaa  M..  AO,  0898118 
JtnnlnRa.  William  M^  AC  08irrN 
Jtns.  H»nry  P..  AO.  0118180 
Jensen,  Dorr*  C.  Inf..  088371S 
Janaan,  Maurtea  R.,  AO,  06tttftS4 
Jtnaan,  Ralpta  A.,  AO,  0437153 
Jenaan,  Roland  H.,  I'A.  MiMM 
Jenstram,  Blao  B.,  AO,  OMf089 
Jarman,  Oharlaa  B.,  AC  014^3741 
Johansan.  Bmaat  W„  AO,  0471878 
Johns,  Gordon  U.,  AO,  0781314 
Johnaan,  Laaur  J.,  AO,  0481107 
Johnson,  Banjamln  W..  QMC.  O105MS8 
Jobnaon,  Byron  H..  MC,  0467881 
Johaaon.  Douglaa  D..  AC,  0731B78 
Johaaoo,  DonaM  W.,  AO,  0732360 
Johnaon.  Bdward  L.,  AC.  O743025 
Johnaon.  Baehol  M..  AC.  0334110 
Johnaon,  Ivan  M..  6th.  AC  O8050S8 
Johnaon.  Parol  W..  AC  O5B3303 
Johnson.  George  W.  8..  AC.  0740207 
Johnaon.  Grove  C.  AC.  0724434 
Johnaon.  Herbert  J..  AC.  0771233 
Johnson.  Howard.   AC.  0561372 
Johnson.  James  M..  QMC.  0467877 
Johnson,  James  R..  AC.  0687327 
Johnson.  James  hi.,  8C  O853650 
Johnson.  John  R..  Jr..  AC.  0804676 
Johnson.  Jules  O..  Jr..  AC,  0777693 
Johnson.  Karl  R..  AC.  0545977 
Johnson.  Maurice  L..  AC.  0695263 
Johnson.  Perry  G..  AC  O41H50 
Johnson,  Raymond  P..  AO.  0429522 
Johnson.  Richard  M..  AC.  0866271 
Johnson.  Richard  I..  AC.  02058206 
Johnson.  Thomas  B..  AC.  0664613 
Johnson.  Walter  E..  AC.  0689777 
Johnston.  Clayton  A..  AC.  0746105 
Johnston,  Ira  R..  AC.  0669478 
Johnston.  Mont  S..  CE.  0371936 
Johnston.  WUUam  B..  AC.  0353718 
Joley.  Jack  D..  AC.  0755966 
Jolly.  David  C.  AC  O421307 
Jones,  Albert  L..  AC  03036255 
Jones.  Colin  R..  Jr..  AC.  0441343 
Jones.  David  R..  AC.  0430820 
Jones.  Dean  A..  AC.  0012601 
Jones.  Elmer  D..  Jr..  AC.  0389053 
Jones,  Ernest  C.  Jr..  AC.  0789171 
Jones.  Prank  R..  AC  03061716 
Jones.  George  M..  AC.  0745406 
Jooaa.  Harry  A.  L..  Jr.,  AC  0803210 
Jonaa.  Howard.  Jr..  AC.  0699936 
Jonea.  Jamaa  B..  AC.  0876058 
J<mea,  Jamea  M..  AC  067S194 
Jonea.  Jamea  D..  AC.  OSSOSSO 
Jonea.  Joaaph  W..  Jr..  M9C  0833017 
Jones,  Martin  L..  AC.  0805481 
Jonea.  Pa\il  D..  AC  0819632 
Jones.  Prentlat  C,  AC  01574457 
Jones.  Thomaa  S..  Cav..  0336043 
Jonea.  William  A..  AC.  0613709 
Jordan.  Bdward  B..  Inf..  O10409S1 
Jordan.  Ralph  S..  AC  04S3448 
Jordan.  Raymond  V.,  AC  0650727 
Jordan.  WUliam  K..  CB.  0539346 
Jose.  Elmw  H..  Jr..  AC  0430585 
Joseph.  Pranklin  A..  AC  038568S 
Joseph.  Vern  L..  CML.  0395824 

Joyce.  Thomaa  B..  AC  0435399 ^ 

Joyner.  Archie  B..  Jr..  QMC.  0467878 
Joyner.  WUllam  H..  AC.  0660065 
Jureka,  John  P..  AC.  0836186 
Juatlca,  Arthur  B..  Jr..  AC  045I573 
J\istln.  Chester  A..  AC  0734353 
Kafer.  Ernest  B.,  AC  0781074 
Kahan.  Albert.  AC.  0690105 


RAlMT,  Donald  L.,  AO,  08078178 
Ralaar.  William  P..  Ord..  0384384 
Raluu.  WUItam  R.,  AO.  oil  15650 
Ralvalaft.  Oaortt  R..  AO.  Oa064&89 
Rammarlohr,  Morton  A.,  AO,  074864I 
Rampinann,  Oharlaa  W..  AO,  0417848 
Randal.  Bdward  R..  AO,  0441880 
Rant,  Otortt  W .  Int.,  O10A88I8 
Rant,  Robart  L..  AO,  0478408 
Rantar,  Marwln.  AO,  0437844 
Rapuau,  Louli  J..  Jr.,  AO,  01044868 
Rarschnar,  Donald  P.,  AO,  0418844 
Raaperaan.  Prank  R.,  AO,  0448448 
Raatllahn,  WUllam  W.,  AO,  0417180 
Ratharman.  Blllott  T.,  Inf.,  018471M 
Raufman,  Kdwln  R.,  MO,  01717788 
Ravanagh.  Robarl  J.,  AO,  O4074A7 
Kiky,  Rannath  B.,  AO,  0444448 
Raarny,  Clinton  0..  AO,  O480SM 
Raatlnf,  Waltar  P„  AO,  0488484  . 
RMlor,  John  B..  AO.  0849481 
Ratvtny.  Jarry  V.,  Inf.,  0419814 
Raaffa.  JtmM  R.,  Jr„  AO.  0747814 
RMftn,  Oaeria  J.,  Jr„  AO,  0833417 
BM8U).  Robart  B.,  AO.  0717S45 
Raallng.  David  W..  AC  0804404 
Raaimg.  Otndd  O.,  AC.  0741148 
RMBay,  John  O.,  AC  O719090 
Ratvtr,  Barnard  V .  AC.  0735898 
Raaaall.  David  B..  CB.  01117458 
Rakoa,  Curtis.  AO,  0768702 
Kalakoa,  Charlaa  O.,  AC  0856178 
Kelleher,  Edward  E..  Inf..  0647331 
Kelleher.  WUllam  P..  AC.  0404030 
Keller.  Howard  W..  AC  O40687T 
Keller.  Rusaall  A.,  AC.  0693370 
Keller.  Stevens.  AC,  O407059 
Kellerman.  Jack  H  .  AC.  0323740 
Kelley.  Charles  A.,  AC.  02065071 
Kelley.  Earnest  E..  AC  0758703 
Kelley.  Prank  R..  AC.  0751001 
Kelley.  George  J..  Jr.,  AC.  0727031 
Kelley.  Glenn  D..  AC  0348517 
Kelley.  Keith  P..  AC,  0421831 
Kelly.  Doran  L..  AC.  0438509 
Kelly,  Eugene  P..  QMC.  01896007 
Kelly.  George  J..  AC  0822019 
.  Kelly.  Harold  L..  Jr..  Inf..  035111B 
Kelly.  Patrick  L.,  AC  0465437 
Kelly.  Roy  J..  AC.  C864261 
Kelly,  Stxiart  M..  CML.  O2034991 
Kelly.  Walter  E..  AC.  0438029 
Kemm,  Robert  R..  Inf.,  0338273 
Kendall.  Gardner  W..  AC.  0734103 
Kenlgson.  Ralph  R..  SC  0923374 
Kennedy.  Clarence  N..  FA.  0416161 
Kennedy.  Jerome  M..  AC.  0799918 
Kenny.  David  A  .  AC.  0754913 
Kent.  Bernard  B..  AC.  0818690 
Ken*..  Glenn  A..  AC.  0437677 
Kenyon.  Jamea  H..  AC  0697660 
Kepler.  Paul  H..  AC  0860290 
Kern.  Jack  P..  AC.  0665691 
Keman.  Robert  M..  AC.  0430590 
Kessier.  Herman  E..  Jr..  FA.  0536968 
Ray.  Herbart  L..  Jr..  Inf..  01797476 
Reyea.  Lawrence  J..  AC  0566229 
Keyser,  William  R.,  AC.  0809629 
Kldd.  Campbell  A..  AC  0683718 
Klefer,  Howard  E..  CAC  01042073 
KiBht.  Harry  D.,  Inf..  0402270 
KlUlan.  Oliver  M..  AC  0529608 
Kimball,  Robert  G..  Inf..  01326053 
Kimball.  Roger  E..  AC.  0689783 
King.  Charlea  A..  AC.  0758188 
Ring.  Olandon  N  .  AC  0373613 
RblK.  Joaaph  H..  AC  O430823 
King.  Joseph  C.  AC.  0712106 
King,  Kenneth  W..  AC,  0434693 
King.  Robert  D..  MSC  0354876 
King.  Wayne  E..  AC.  0740015 
King.  William  G..  Jr..  CE.  0423777 
Klrby.  Julian  B..  AC.  0797558 
Klrby.  Max  M..  QMC.  0409813 
Kirkland.  Jack  M..  AC  0660574 
Kltchlngs.  Wilbur  B  .  AC.  0813837 
Kizer.  Robert  L..  AC  07813S4 
Klein.  David,  ^fC  01579884 
Kleinhelnz.  James  E..  AC,  0551576 
Klekas.  Louis  J.,  Inf..  01797660 
Klamovlch.  Joseph  T..  AC.  0406295 
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Rltntrmsn,  Jamaa  P„  AO.  044884T 
Rlrystaubar,  W.  R.  A,.  OB,  0874878 
Rllntar.  Paul  B.  J.,  110.  O17740H 
Rlodntakl,  Btanlay  P.,  M8C.  0810141 
Rlooa,  Bdward  J..  Ord.,  0844484 
Rluoarleh,  BUphan,  AC  O«44048 
Rluendar,  Oarl  A.,  AO.  0704710 
Rlundtr,  Joaoph  D.,  QUO.  01041448 
Rnapp,  Robart  II.,  AC,  O0444T8 
Rnaubar,  Lao  V.  M.,  AO.  0441141 
Rniarlm,  Oharlaa  P.,  AO.  O4048I8 
Rnlcttt.  Billy  B..  AC,  01148888 
Rnlfhl,  Rait  R.,  Inf ,  0891888 
RnlffhI.  Jamaa  w,.  AC  O86Q008 
Rnlfht,  Lyia  P.,  AO,  O710134 
Rnl|bt,  Robert  B..  Inf..  01013091 
Rnlfht,  William  T.,  AC  0740784 
Rnlaaly,  Jamaa  W..  AC  O70888T 
Rnlaa.  Ployd  W,.  AO,  0704584 
Rnoll,  Brnaal  L.,  CML.  01084848 
Rnoll,  Jaapar  O.,  AC  0346771 
Rnott,  aaraaot  W..  AO,  0744714 
Rnowlaa,  Ranyon  L.,  AC  0348558 
Rnutaon,  Bruoa  B.,  AC,  0446443 
Robayaahl,  Thomaa  M.,  Pin..  03088488 
Rood.  Bdward  P..  AO,  0476334 
Roohar.  John  W,,  AO,  O439106 
Roarnar.  Rudolph  C.  Jr.,  SO,  0358653 
Rolb,  Lawla  J..  AC,  O4770S3 
RolodBlajayk.  W.  J  .  AC,  O68806S 
Rommara.  William  W.,  AC,  0736740 
Romppa,  Vernon  C.  AC.  0815167 
Konkol,  Ralph  E.,  Inf.,  01014445 
Kontur.  William  J..  AC,  0741789 
Koontz,  Thomas  Q..  AC.  01591864 
Korger.  Harold  P..  AC  0663282 
Koez.arek  Prank  A..  AC.  0867685 
Hotter.  Marvin  A..  AC  O5E6200 
Kotzebue.  Albert  L..  Inf.,  01060840 
Kozlna.  Joseph  J.,  AC.  0815505 
Kozul,  Thomas  P..  AC.  0664617 
Krafka,  Edward,  AC.  0691935 
&aft.  Eugene  J..  AC.  01550204 
Kraus.  Ralph  N..  MC.  01755573 
Krause,  Artht^r  P.,  AC.  0790896 
Krause,  George  J..  AC.  0669067 
Kremer.  Harry  D..  Jr.,  AC.  0430300 
Kreps.  Conrad.  AC.  079121& 
Kretschmer,  Ernest  T..  MSC.  01533834 
Krleger.  Andrew  W..  AC.  0769478 
Krug,  Frederick  C.  AC,  0835534 
Kruge,  William  A..  AC,  0783001 
Kubicek.  Garold  B..  AC,  02084336 
Kumnick.  Chrla  A.,  Jr..  AC.  0731311 
Kunde,  Clinton  M.,  AC,  O1035301 
Kunkel.  William  R..  AC,  0544428 
Kupersmith.  L.  W.,  Jr..  AC  0689244 
Kurowskl.  Walter  C.  AC,  OC82952 
Kurz.  Albert  A.,  AC.  0434357 
La  Berge.  Vincent  R..  AC  0729184 
La  Croix.  Lucim  G.,  AC  0783329 
La  Croix.  Robert  B..  AC  0464601 
La  Marre,  Francis  H..  AC,  0363137 
Lack,  Wendell  D..  AC,  0725500 
Ladd.  Harley  W..  CE.  O432490 
Laflara,  Bentamln  I..  QMC,  0319407 
Lagerman.  Elmer  B.,  Cav..  01030164 
Laird.  Robert  W..  AC.  0723113 
Lalrmore.  Glenn  B..  AC,  01291289 
Lamb,  Gordon  D.,  AC.  0440831 
Lamburth.  James  L..  AC.  0431226 
Lancaster.  Hartwell  C.  AC,  0659138 
Landrum.  Eugene  M..  Jr..  FA,  0616640 
Lane,  Harry  W..  AC.  O70i883 
Lane.  Jamea  R..  AC.  0388445 
Lane.  James  W..  Inf..  0399974 
Lang,  John  W..  AC,  0817233 
Lang.  Robert  C.  3d.  Inf..  0495635 
Lang.  Walter  G..  AC,  0836286 
Lange.  Edward  J.,  AC,  0748433 
Langford,  Robert  I..  AC,  0409508 
Langland.  Kenneth  P.,  QMC.  0377488 
Langley.  Warren  G..  Inf.,  01320138 
Langston.  Alex  T..  Jr.,  QMC,  01114607 
Langston.  Jack  C.  AC.  0551398 
Lannon.  James  J..  AC,  0804467 
Lanphere.  Jean  W..  AC.  057S293 
Lapiana,  Joseph  A..  MSC.  0569035 
Lare.  Walter  H..  Inf..  01011323 
Lamed.  Royce  P..  Ord..  01556748 
Larrabee.  Vance  H..  AC,  0416134 
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Laraan,  Bobby  B..  QMO,  OlOlllOt 
UnoB.  Jamaa  O.,  Xnf,,  0487048 
UfOOn,  Otlvar  B.,  AC,  0761184 
Latham,  Jamaa  0 ,  AO,  0388418 
Utham.  WUllam  R.,  Jr„  AC  0841088  . 
Uthan,  Allan  A.,  AO,  048881T 
Lathrop,  Robart  T.,  AO,  0709408 
Utimer.  pouRlaa  R„  AO,  0417448 
UUtovlbh,  Oaort*.  Jr.,  AC  OlOTTill 
Uvlcaa.  Bdwin  W„  AO,  0703844 
Lftwlar,  John  P„  Jr.,  AO,  Olor0984 
Uwraocf ,  Oharlaa  B.,  PA,  O464018  • 
Uwrtnet,  Ralph  B.,  AO,  0848848 
Uwrtnca,  Ray  O  .  OB,  O8T4047 
UWMn,  Dalbtrt  R.,  AO.  0747448 
U  Pabor.  Alfrad  O,  AO,  0701437 
U  Prancia,  RIehard  O.,  AO  0780018 
La  Ortind,  John  J.,  AC  0485681 
La  Mnr,  Robart  R.,  AO,  0400841 
Lanch,  Roaa  B.,  Pin.,  01381044 
Laaf.  ChnrlM  C.  AO,  08M148 
Laary,  John  J.,  MSC,  0888900 
Laavltt,  Pierce  R  .  AO,  08044848 
Ladbattar,  Umar  B.,  AO.  04T«il 
Udbettar,  L.  R.,  AO,  0794844 
Lat,  Donald  B.,  AC,  08)8057 
Lat,  Prank  C,  AC  071 3808 
Lae,  Harold  O..  CE.  041(1820 
Lea.  Jsy  8..  AC.  O4040S7 
Lee,  William  H.,  MSC,  0843080 
Lehtonen,  Relno  O.,  Inf.,  O3804S0 
LalGhten,  George  D.,  AC.  078'>478 
Leigon.  Charles  W.,  AC,  0680918 
Laisy.  Roland  H..  AC,  0396517 
Lemak.  Prank.  AC,  0806704 
Lemons,  Joseph  P.  AC,  0437027 
Leonard,  Charles  E.,  MSC.  0539800 
Leonard,  Richard  M..  Inf.,  0128489S 
Leonard,  William  R.,  AC.  0746259 
Leone,  Joseph  M..  AC,  0705029 
Lester,  Clarence  D.,  AC,  0817590 
Lester,  Vern  L..  MC.  O470<:81 
Lett,  William  R..  AC,  0725501 
Lette,  Leroy  L.,  AC.  0474S66 
Leva,  Francis  L.,  CE,  0362203 
Levada,  Andrew  R.,  SC,  0483681 
Levin,  wmiam  B.,  QMC,  0466588 
Levlne.  Arnold.  AC,  0855315 
Levy,  Julius  W.,  Inf.,  0370953 
Lewandoakl.  Joseph  W..  AC.  01287373 
Lewis,  Charles  H..  AC,  0759265 
Lewis,  Charles  A.,  QMC,  O;09566 
Lewis.  Jack.  AC.  0669072 
Lewis,  Melford  W..  AC,  0806883 
Lewis,  Milton  A.,  MSC,  O16S5019 
Lewis,  Ray  C,  Pm..  0402368 
Lewis,  Roy.  AC,  C815178 
Lewis,  WUllam.  AC.  0687573 
Leyrer,  Robert  J.,  AC,  0393233 
Ubby.  William  A..  AC,  O440706 
Lichte,  Martin  E..  AC,  0430600 
Lien,  AUan  8.,  AC,  0785075 
Lleux,  Davldaon  B.,  MSC,  0481818 
Lighter.  Homer  E..  Jr..  AC.  0680340 
LlUard.  David  C.  Jr..  AC.  0631334 
Llnck.  John  J..  AC.  0733444 
Lincoln.  Jamea  C,  AC.  0809978 
Llndber^,  Paul  8.,  Fin..  01645161 
Linden,  Brie  O..  AC,  0790361 
Under,  Robert  O.,  VC,  01746147 
Llndqulst.  David  M.  W.,  AC.  0432388 
Lindsay,  Robert  A..  AC.  01055896 
Llngard,  Aldro  I.,  AC,  0362742 
Linhof.  Norbert  E.,  AC,  0835228 
Linlger,  Vaxm  N..  AC.  0671£84 
Llpari.  James  R..  AC,  0674690 
Llsk,  Percy  P..  Jr.,  Inf..  0408489 
Llston.  Walter  P.,  AC.  0432078 
Little.  Edward  L..  AC.  0388570 
Little.  Prank  R.,  CE.  0405269 
Little,  Homer  P.,  AC,  0738990 
Littleton.  P.  W..  Jr..  AC.  0732938 
Lirermore,  Ross  E.,  AC,  02061994 
Llvesay,  Robert  O..  AC.  0794960 
Livlngood.  Galen  A,  AC.  0671044 
Livingston.  Rufus  A.,  AC.  0790760 
Lloyd.  John  V..  AC.  0667147 
Uuy.  Jorsa  J..  SC.  0430380 
Lober.  Richard  H.,  AC.  0518340 
Locke.  Thomas  W..  QMC.  0399386 
Locke.  William  D..  AC.  0793648 


Loekwood.  Harold  R..  AO.  Of40848 
Lofan,  Branlon  W:.  AO,  0748088 
LOfM.  Roy  B.,  AC.  O884108 
LOMB.  Samuel  P..  Jr..  AC  0888811 
Lofito,  Olyda  W.,  Jr„  AC  08148 1*1 
Loney.  Oeocfo  A,,  AO,  0888814 
Lonf ,  Carlton  R..  Jr„  AO.  0410144 
Loni.  John  B.,  AO.  O444041 
Lonf.  Robart  T..  MO,  01718411 
Long,  William  B„  AO. 


Lonierioh  Harry.  BO,  01844818 
Lonalngar,  Roy  W.,  OAO.  0448848 

Lonakl.  OhArlle  J.,  AO,  01884781 
LeoRMT.  V4R7  O..  Jr.,  AO.  0448f8i 
LOQMy.  John  P..  AO,  04Ti1B8 
Lorona,  John  T„  PA,  0848147 
Lottarhoa.  Roy  R.,  Jr.,  AO,  0748401 
Louden,  Bdward  R„  AC  OS44888 
Loudenalaiar,  R.  B.,  08,  01100108 
Loushtln,  Obarlee  T..  AO.  O4T7804 
Loughry,  Robert  J.,  AO.  048M88 
Loving,  Lm  W.,  AO,  088M8 
Loving,  Rogar  C,  Inf.,  O54t330 
Lowe,  Biward  W.,  80.  01430818 
Lower,  OhaMaa,  AC,  08110043 
Lowman,  Raymond  P.,  AC.  0678848 
Lucta,  Raymond  W.,  AC.  0437754 
Luck.  DUs  C.  AC,  0573464 
Luckett,  Joyner  P.,  QMC,  02037107 
Luke,  Erneet  P.,  AC,  0666404 

Luke,  Mllea  K.,  AC,  0876795 

Lukens.  Howard  I.,  QMC,  O3088N 
Lund.  Theodore  K..  AC,  0580084 
Lundelius,  Maurice  W.,  Inf..  0619033 
Lunney,  Charles  R.,  AC,  0829047 
Lusby,  Perry  M.,  AC.  C67S382 
Lutener,  William  I.,  AC.  0786774 
Luts,  John,  AC,  O803S89 
Lutton,  Lyle  D..  Jr..  AC,  O4S7607 
Lutz,  Charles  L.,  AC.  0433554 
Lutz,  Reed  W..  AC,  08 16336 
Ltix,  Frank  O..  AC,  0798146 
Lydle,  Crawford  H.,  Jr.,  QMC.  01577404 
Lynch;  Francis  T.,  MSC.  0 1534796 
Lynch.  William  J.,  CAC.  0387S13 
Lynn.  Robert  E..  AC.  0687200 
Lyon,  David  R.,  PA,  0431915 
Lyon,  Edsel  L..  AC.  042-7233 
Lyons.  Jamea  T.,  AC,  0734114 
Lyons.  Xeslie  E..  AC,  0703057 
Mabrey.  Thomaa  P.,  AC,  0705034 
Mabry.  Ned  B.,  Inf..  0371574 
MacDonough.  John  E.,  QMC.  01500047 
MacEachen  R.  J..  Cav.,  01794823 
MacLaughlin,  John  T.,  AC,  0864957     ' 
MacTaggart,  Irving  P.,  AC,  0412986 
MacCombs,  Robert,  AC.  0759703 
Machemer,  Carl  C,  AC.  0575503 
Machose!:.  John  J..  AC.  0128858S 
Mack.  Rex  C.  AC.  O87S204 
Macken.  Gerald  C  AC.  0710500 
Mackey,  John  J.,  AC,  O420616 
Mahon,  August  C,  AC,  0791336 
Mahon,  Keith,  AC,  0740328 
Mokel,  Harry  P..  MC.  OT715913 
MaldeU.  Albert  P.,  Jr..  CAC,  01040048 
Malltz.  Charlea  C,  Jr.,  AC.  0726278 
Mallett,  John  H..  AC,  0559267 
Mallory.  John  W.,  QMC,  01386S23 
Malmgren,  Victor  P.,  AC,  066358I 
Malmstrom,  Donald  O.,  AC,  0425031 
Malone,  Francis  M..  AC.  Ol  380276 
Maloney.  Robert  A..  AC.  0819563 
Maloy.  Richard  B.,  QMC,  OS"3334 
Manley.  James  C.  AC,  O40S708 
Manley,  Mtirray  E..  QMC.  0445331 
Mann,  Edward  M.,  AC,  0503696 
Mann.  JuUus  D.,  Jr..  AC,  0534363 
Mann.  Linn  E.,  AC,  0437244 
Mann.  William  L.,  AC,  0537525 
Mannen,  Daniel  J..  AC,  0829516 
Mansfield,  Otff  D.,  AC,  0684031 
Manson.  Philip  A.,  AC,  O'«3?920 
Manthe,  Frederick  L..  AC.  0431137 
Mantoux.  Lopes  J.,  jr..  AC,  0366810 
Manuel.  Earl  H.,  AC.  0742500 
Marazon.  Danny  J.,  AC,  0832577 
Marcinko.  Steve  A..  AC,  0830053 
Marcum.  Robert  S..  AC.  0742601 
Mardis,  Richard  E.,  MC  04631S3 
Markham.  Vernon  C.  AC,  O80S241 


^-     '1 


• 


{ 


10740 


1550  >59 


83S37 


Marks.  Mortimer  D.,  AC.  0430690 
Marks.  Robert  J..  AC.  O680951 
Marks.  Russell  H..  AC.  0578511 
Marlln.  Roger  T..  AC.  C811111 
Marlow,  Robert  D..  AC.  082&923 
Marr.  Frederick  W..  AC.  0900300 
Marrero.  John.  CML.  01047654 
Marriott.  William  B..  AC.  Oil 
Marschner.  Bernard  W.,  SC.  046^327 
Marsh.  Robert  E..  AC.  0830503 
Marshall.  Albert  B..  FA.  0341173 
Marshall.  Benjamin  C.  AC.  Oil  0477 
Marshall.  David  N..  Inf..  0391578 
Marshall.  George  L..  AC.  012914!  2 
Marshall.  Henry  C,  Jr..  AC.  04^4837 
Marshall.  Richard  A..  Inf..  012f 
Martak.  ayde  J..  Ord..  Ol 553694 
Martensen.  John  K..  AC.  O40123' 
Martin.  Clarence  R..  AC.  072101^ 
Martin.  Clyde  J..  AC.  C493511 
Martin.  John  W..  AC.  0438998 
Martin.  Kenneth  R..  AC.  075859( 
Martin.  Richard  R..  AC.  0660384 
Martin.  Robert  L..  AC.  0429089 
Martin.  Stanley  E..  AC.  0569S19 
Martin,  Thomas  B..  AC.  0796847 
Martin,  trrtano  W..  AC.  O'flg&T; 
Mutln.  Walter  D..  AC.  0704490 
Martin.  Warren  H..  AC.  OS96387 
Marttn.  WUUaa  P..  AC.  0446710 
Martin.  WUUam  A..  AC.  04479X2 
Murel.  AMbb  L..  AC. 
Manrel.  Oeoar**  B^  Jr..  AC. 
Muvlu.  Marlon  A..  Jr..  AC, ' 
Masenga.  Robert  C.  SC.  01641540 
Georgv  X..  Jf..  AC 


03MCM 
O960(  90 


oasTvo 


07IM15 


0358  01 


047CnT 


oi'Mua 


0207^  !93 
0374S'7 
0750CIO 


John  J..  AO.  0802194 

Mason.  Wallace  A..  AC.  066«»4 
Maannhetmer.  Robert  H..  AC. 
Maany.  Holman  C.  AC.  0083763 
Marwiglla.  Marttn  F..  CML. 
misters.  BdiEar  J..  AC.  OS73S3S 
Mesterson.  TDomas  J..  MC. 
Mastropaoto.  8..  AC.  O394048 
Mathews.  Bmer  C.  AC.  0120887  I 
Ma^ews.  Rlcbard  B.  B„  DC. 
Mathlas.  Alb«t  C.  AC.  OCOOOM 
lAthla.  Charlea  K..  AC.  072S«B3 
Mathla.  John  K.  MSC.  01547064 
lAlthis.  Wmiam  H..  AC.  042^1633 
MaUlck.  B.  M..  Jr..  AC.  0743051 
Matsko.  George.  AC.  C3084<2 
Matte.  Robert  O..  Inf.  0547359 
MatthrvTs.  Charles  L^  AC. 
Matthews.  MUton  A.,  df. 
Matthews.  Rlchan'  G..  AC. 
Matthews.  Thomas.  AC.  042398! 
Mattie.  John  D..  AC.  O73055u 
Mattox.  William  P..  FA.  052981S 
Maurer.  Paul  H..  AC.  0792321 
Maxcy.  Robert  L..  AC.  Ol 592193 
Maxwell.  James  S..  CE.  0371797 
Mays.  Ivan  K..  AC.  C404163 
McAUster.  Ira  N..  AC.  04185(X) 
McAllister.  John  G..  AC.  O75680: 1 
McAllister.  Ronald  L..  AC. 
McAIplne.  Arthur  R..  MSC. 
McAndrews.  Francis  C.  AC.  O86t021 
McArthur.  Donald  E..  PA.  04058^5 
McArthur.  Shelby.  AC.  0735621 
McAtce.  Martin  R..  AC.  0208789^ 
McAviley,  Milton  K  .  AC.  04-125*:  i 
McAvlcy,  Walter  J..  Jr..  AC. 
McErayer.  James  R..  AC.  06C696  ( 
McCabe.  Charles  J..  AC.  OS75^i3£ 
McCall.  Bnice  D..  AC.  0936S63 
McC2ll.  Jim.  AC,  0421121 
McCann.  James  J..  AC.  O5T3409 
McCartin.  James  J..  AC.  O804a4< 
McCbesney.  Thomas  C.  VC. 
McClaln.  ayde  P..  AC.  0596786 
McClanahan.  James  C.  AC.  07^7647 
McClatchy.  Howard  L..  AC. 
McCleary.  George  C.  AC. 
McClelland.  Alva  L..  AC.  079546  > 
McClelland.  Robert  C.  AC. 
McClement.  Robert  L..  AC. 
McCloekey.  Richard  C.  AC. 
McCkqr.  BAnrtf.  AC.  08tUI 
McClUK^.  Ttinwii  &  L..  AC. 


0683{I3 
045^033 


068^999 


C6S76>5 


071'738 
067^843 
OU7883B 
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McClure.  William  C  AC.  0804015 
McClurg.  Robert  K..  AC.  0738205 
McConnel.  W.  B..  Jr..  AC.  0412540 
McGonnell.  Glenn  A..  AC.  0742447 
McConneU.  W.  S..  Jr..  AC.  0420543 
McCord.  Max.  CE.  0360679 
McCown.  Dean  A..  QMC.  0354053 
McCoy.  Jim  H..  Inf..  0389739 
McCoy.  Paul  L..  AC.  O40710S 
McCoy.  Stanley  E.,  DC.  01767573 
McCulloch.  P.  H..  AC.  01551430 
McCuUough.  James  A..  MSC.  04C9988 
McCurdy.  Lauchlan  N..  AC.  0693802 
McCutchen.  Roy  M..  Jr..  CE,  0457812 
McDanlel.  Henry  B..  Jr..  AC.  0802373 
McDlll.  James  N..  AC.  0412172 
McDivltt.  Joseph  B..  Inf.  0453507 
McDonald.  James  C  AC,  0430604 
McDonald.  Lee  R..  QMC.  01823324 
McDowell.  Eurlym  W..  AC.  0733939 
McDowell.  Rex  W..  AC,  0342822 
McDnffee.  Richard  J..  AC.  Ol  103793 
McBhone.  James  T..  AC.  043)614 
McBrath.  John  A..  AC.  08C9841 
McElroy,  ManseU  B..  AC.  0572589 
McEh-oy.  Sam  M..  AC.  C827706 
McElrov,  Wilson  P..  AC.  0675091 
McFadden.  David  B..  Jr..  CAC.  0384521 
McFadden.  Gayle  W..  FA.  01167536 
McFadden.  Kirk  L..  AC.  02061014 
McFann.  H.  MUes.  AC.  0801488 
McFarland.  Huph.  AC.  04121T3 
McFarland.  Jack  R..  AC.  0731623 
McFarland,  James  D..  FA.  037E917 
McFarland.  K.  T..  Jr..  AC.  0793535 
McFatrldge.  James  M..  AC.  C8:33B4 
MeGarlty,  William  V..  AC.  0578429 
McGarry.  James  M..  Jr..  AC.  0443473 
M^Gehee.  Harold  P..  AC    0753909 
McGUl.  Paul  E..  AC,  0726801 
McGlverin.  Francis.  AC.  0435140 
McGlaason.  Robert  B..  AC.  0688572 
McGonnell.  Owen  J..  AC.  0804698 
McGovem.  MarshaU.  AC.  0491816 
BCcGrew.  Kenneth  G.,  AC.  0669763 
Mc^ew.  Russell  O.,  AC.  C866028 
McOulgan.  Thomas  »..  AC.  0816623 
McHargue.  M.  W..  Jr.,  AC.  077!5467 
McHenry,  Carroll  E..  QMC,  0359697 
McHugh.  John  F..  AC,  0€95355 
Mcllhaney.  Sam  P..  AC.  07TTO71 
Mcnwaln.  Bob  A..  QMC,  C527839 
Mclntire.  Jesse  C,  AC.  0781027 
Mclntlre.  Ralph  O..  Ord..  0340332 
Mclntyre,  Brandt.  AC,  02353667 
Mclntyre.  Donald  B..  AC,  OS13538 
McKay,  George  P..  AC.  0792291 
McKeag.  Charles  M..  AC.  0691775 
McKee.  Donald  E..  AC.  C821046 
McKse.  Eustls  E..  Jr..  AC.  0738095 
McKee,  George  H..  AC,  C813788 
McKenna.  Bernard  J..  AC.  0734719 
McKsnney.  Earl  F.,  AC.  0742186 
McKennon.  Sandy  J.,  AC.  C872299 
McKibban.  Robert  V..  AC.  C695329 
McKinney.  Robert  M..  AC.  C92630e 
McKnight.  Douglas  K..  AC.  0769165 
McKoy.  Edwin  A.,  AC,  0398345 
McLain,  Damon  I..  AC,  0429964 
McLain,  Howard  M.,  CE.  0514612 
McLain.  Jack  W..  AC.  O206T084 
McLaren.  John  P..  AC.  0682494 
McLaughlin.  W.  C.  AC.  C412935 
McLean.  Richard  Q..  AC.  0808841 
McLeland.  Jeff  R.,  MSC.  C454C22 
McLendon,  Rot>ert  A..  AC.  0819I37 
McMahon,  James  J..  Jr.,  AC.  0795800 
McMahon.  John  A..  Inf..  O438308 
McMaster,  John  B..  AC.  C?32876 
McMillan.  Clinton.  Jr..  AC,  0732950 
McMillan.  G.  L..  Jr..  AC.  0673260 
McMillan.  William  C.  Ord.,  01555729 
McNally.  Frederick  G..  AC,  0896290 
McNally,  Joseph  E..  AC,  O566103 
McNamara.  James  P..  AC.  0397048 
M:Neely,  Cyrus  C.  Jr..  Inf.,  0637621 
McNeely,  Harold  L..  AC,  0424776 
McPherson.  Larry  O..  SC,  01649546 
MePheraon.  Paul  M..  AC.  0707530 
McFberacMX  WilUanr  B..  AC.  O4470it 
MoQaeen,  Verdoi,  AC,  04S3568 


McRae.  John  R.,  Inf.,  0537427 
McReynolds.  Z.  A..  AC.  C854840 
McVay.  Richard  B..  AC.  0731893 
McVey.  WUUams  H..  AC,  G815527 
McVicltsr.  Msurice  P..  AC.  C2064S19 
McWherter.  Robert  C.  AC.  C421123 
McWhlrter.  Horace  B..  AC,  041C317 
McWhorter.  W.  H..  Jr.,  AC.  0385342 
Meacham,  Joseph  R..  CAC.  0410313 
Mead.  Henry  L..  AC,  0407910 
Mealka.  John  C.  AC,  075f837 
Meares.  Edward  D..  SC.  0554977 
Mears,  Forrest  E..  AC.  0724795 
Meeker.  Roland  J..  FA.  0347221 
Meeker.  Roy  L..  AC.  0502488 
Mehess.  Gus  J..  AC,  O40S909 
Meier.  Clifford  H..  AC.  0438330 
Mella,  Lorenzo  A.,  Jr..  Ord..  0355240 
Mellor.  Alfred  L..  AC,  0360450 
Menger,  Richard  W..  AC.  0714968 
Menninger.  Charles  J.,  AC.  0680475 
Mensing.  Paul  E..  AC,  0860106 
Merchant.  Frank  B  .  AC.  0438865 
Mercogliano.  Albert  P..  AC.  0825071 
Merkl,  Barle  C.  QMC.  0413280 
Merrill.  Woodrow  T..  AC.  0669767 
Merritt.  William  P..  MSC.  0569375 
Messall.  Lawrence  E..  AC.  01207917 
Messer.  Frank  A.,  AC.  0807491 
Messner.  Spurgeon  A..  QMC.  0439833 
Mestler.  Louis  J.  B..  Jr..  AC.  0420544 
Metcalf.  Curtis  N..  AC,  01543059 
Metcalf,  John  C,  AC,  O5E3105 
Metcalf.  Robert  L..  Jr..  Pin..  0375498 
Metcalfe  Charlea  O.,  Fin.,  0403584 
Metz.  Robert  C.  AC.  0704225 
Meyer,  Edwin  P..  Jr..  AC.  0329379 
Meyer.  GUbert  E..  AC.  Ol  84  5 133 
Meyer.  Robert  J..  AC.  06S9477 
Meyers.  William  C.  AC.  043371S 
Michaud,  Leonard  P..  AC.  02040823 
Middlebrook.  Paul  L..  AC.  O80S953 
Mlddleton.  George  A..  AC.  0701841 
Miele,  Alfonse  R..  AC.  04265f,7 
Mlkkelsen.  Albert  H..  AC.  0799430 
Mikc'owskl.  Edward.  AC,  0727039 
MUbum.  Charles  A..  AO.  0746I43 
Mlleh.  Lawrmee  J..  AC.  0391217 
Miles.  Charles  E^  Jr..  QMC.  0538639 
Millar,  Harry  A.,  AC.  02091969 
Millar.  Walter  K.,  Jr..  Inf.,  0416684 
Miller,  Clair  R..  AC,  0650666 
Miller.  Clarence  M..  Jr..  AC.  0807761 
Miller.  Clyde  Q..  AC.  0841955 
Miller.  Daniel  J..  AC.  01638077 
MiUer.  David  V..  AC.  0406423 
Miller.  Earl  C.  AC,  0569402 
Miller,  Edward  A.,  AC.  0769518 
Miller,  Emmett  H..  Jr.,  AC.  0789733 
Miller.  Francis  L..  AC.  0819574 
Miller,  Frederick  W..  AC.  0693749 
Miller,  Harold  R..  Fin.,  Ol  100690 
Miller.  Harley  N..  Inf..  0419401 
Miller.  Jfmes  A.,  AC.  0442214 
Miller.  Olaf  G..  CML.  0413182 
Miller.  Richmond  L.,  Jr.,  AC,  01533400 
Miller.  Richard  P..  AC,  0521721 
Miller.  Robert  L.,  AC.  01994513 
Miller.  Robert  E..  Cav.,  01012744 
Miller.  Robert  R..  Inf..  0517367 
Miller.  Robert.  AC.  0680143 
Miller.  Robert  A..  AC.  0750659 
Miller.  Roy  A.,  AC.  01698916 
Miller.  Sidney  A.,  SC,  0358993 
Miller,  Victor  N.,  Jr.,  AC,  0434136 
Millheiser,  Julian  H..  AC.  0633285 
Milligan.  Jack  A..  SC.  01640745 
Mlllikin.  Paul  H.,  AC.  0555823 
Mlllis,  Billy  J..  AC,  0665086       . 
Mills.  Jack  W..  AC.  0730804 
Mills.  Joe  R.,  AC.  0495750 
Mills,  Robert  J..  AC.  0668732 
Mllowskl.  Walter  J..  AC.  0790578 
Milton.  Ronald  A..  QMC.  O1E91320 
Mims.  Hayden  P.,  AC.  0816539 
Minahan.  John  C.  AC.  0426207 
Mlnkler.  Henry  C.  AC,  0667535 
Mlnner.  Elsworth  8..  AC.  0761613 
ICnar.  Earl  W..  Ch..  0932134 
Mlnton,  Onnile,  Inf..  0419765 
MlrrM.  Peter  W..  SO,  0453843 


1947 

Mlsh,  Charles  C,  AC.  0753S99 
Mlsner.  Richard  P.,  AC.  0666417 
Mist,  Ellis  H..  SC,  01307054 
Mitchell,  Billy  D..  AC.  0400708 
Mitchell.  Daniel  B..  AC,  0809989 
Mitchell,  Prank  G.,  Jr.,  AC.  0778194 
Mitchell,  Fred  B.,  CML,  01039805 
Mitchell,  Howard  C„  AC,  0816639 
Mitchell,  Harris  T.,  Inf.,  0456286 
Mitchell,  John  E..  Jr.,  Ord..  0339333 
Mitchell,  Maurice  8.,  AC.  0781017 
Mitchell.  Vance  P.,  AC.  0814373 
Mitro,  Michael  P..  CB.  0507013 
Mlttelstadt.  Robert  A.,  AC.  0813116 
Mize.  Grover  C.  Jr.,  AC,  0888385 
Mlotkowskl,  Henry  P..  AC,  0762122 
Moberly,  Caleb  P.,  AC,  0659166 
Mobley.  Dan  A.,  Inf.,  01280459 
Moffltt,  Pranklyn  E..  AC.  0432264 
Moffltt,  Joseph  C,  AC,  0749288 
Mohr,  Homer  H.,  AC,  0728226 
Molander,  Stanley  V.,  AC.  0561701 
Moley.  Charles  A.,  AC.  0376904 
Molloy,  Paul  P..  AC,  0572696 
Molyneaux,  SUas  R..  AC,  0816543 
Molyneaux.  Harold  G..  MSC,  02049977 
Moncada.  Valdo,  V.  J..  AC.  0900351 
Monroe,  Shelton  W..  AC.  0810551 
Montgomery.  Emery  H..  AC,  0428405 
Monty,  Percy  A.,  Inf..  01284743 
Moody,  Reuben  B.,  AC,  0586271 
Moon,  Paul  E.,  AC,  0764392 
Moon,  Robert  8.,  AC,  0411845 
Moore,  Albert  K.,  AC.  0392147 
Moore.  Andy  B..  Jr.,  AC,  0569452 
Moore,  Donald  P.,  AC,  0569455 
Moore,  Earl  L.,  AC,  0871663 
Moore.  Earl  L..  MSC.  0927704 
Moore,  George  B.,  AC,  0675269 
Moore,  George  M.,  AC.  0578647 
Moore.  Harry  Z.,  AC,  0740105 
Moore,  John  A..  AC,  0417046 
Moore.  Joseph  W.,  QMC.  01100252 
Moore.  Louis  H..  AC,  0798153 
Moore,  Max  L..  AC,  0717825 
Moore,  Robert  B..  AC,  0569468 
Moore,  Robert  8..  AC.  0740877 
Moore.  Wayne  L..  AC.  0677109 
Moore,  WlUlam  H.,  AC,  0659321 
Moores,  Howard  O.,  Jr..  AC.  0388629 
Morales.  Carl  H.,  AC,  0435977 
Moran.  Edvtrln  G.,  CE.  01 102392 
Moran,  Frederick  A.,  AC,  0865567 
Moran.  John,  CML,  0447411 
Morber,  Frederick  T.,  MSC,  0885832 
Morford,  George  C.  AC,  07447S8 
Morgan.  Emory  C,  AC.  0495877 
Morgan,  Fred  A..  AC,  0494770 
Morgan,  Howard  D.,  AC,  02066481 
Morgan,  Joseph  P.,  AC,  0676863 
Morlson,  Thomas  O.,  AC,  0809851 
Mork,  John  H..  AC.  0739983 
Morlan.  Maurice  G..  AC.  02071665 
Morris.  James  H.,  AC,  0714145 
Morrison,  Bruce  L.,  AC,  0659751 
Morrison,  Thurman  P.,  AC,  0437034 
Morse,  Woodrow  W.,  Inf.,  0374021 
Mortensen,  Fred  N,.  AC,  0682891 
Mosall,  George  W..  AC.  0740108 
Moeby,  Milledge  J..  AC.  01942411 
Moser,  John  P..  AC,  0435572 
Mosley.  Alexander  T..  AC.  02057664 
Moss.  Robert  P..  Jr.,  DC.  01736180 
Mothersbaugh.  James  P..  AC.  0738318 
Motyl,  James  D..  AC,  0380230 
Moullen,  Roy  P..  AC.  0713536 
Moultrie.  Homer  H.,  Jr..  AC,  081^46 
Mowat.  John  J.,  AC.  08 17723 
Moy,  John  J.,  AC,  0828488 
Mucha,  Robert  H..  AC,  0701267 
Mueller,  Edwin  L.  P..  SC,  01636373 
Mueller,  Glen  E.,  AC.  0414080 
Mulcairc,  Patrick  B.,  AC.  0738450 
Mullen.  Peter  V..  AC.  0522796 
Mullen.  William  P.,  QMC.  01590395 
Mulligan.  Btortm  D..  AC.  0404054 
Mulligan,  Tracy  E.  Jr.,  QMC.  01578898 
Mulligan.  Walter  P..  Jr..  AC.  0428693 
Mullln,  Robert  E.,  AC,  0739191 
Mullins,  Arnold.  AC,  0752226 
Mullins.  George  H..  AC,  0764397 
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Mullls,  Roy  W..  AC,  0407371 
Mumbower,  WUbur  B.,  AC.  06821tr 
Mundee,  John  A.,  AC,  0440530 
Munnerlyn,  Billy  J.,  AC,  0563888 
Murphy,  Arthur  P.,  Inf.,  0334755 
Murphy.  Charles  L,,  AC,  0789493 
Murphy,  Edward  R..  8C.  0374878 
Murphy.  John  H..  AC.  03618S1 
Murphy.  Louis  P..  AC,  0829263 
Murphy,  Robert  M..  Jr.,  AC.  O705411 
Murray.  Henry  P..  AC,  0424008 
Murray.  John  J.,  AC,  02067328 
Murray,  Loren  P..  Jr..  AC.  0672668 
Murray,  Norman  L.,  AC,  0691788 
Murray,  WUUam  O.,  AC,  01643168 
Murray,  William  M.,  AC,  0669383 
Murrell,  Hampden  J.,  CML.  01044318 
Murtha,  Joseph  W.,  AC,  0744401 
Muse,  Kindred  H.,  AC,  0696864 
Musgrave,  Howard  J..  AC,  0673887 
Myers,  Frederick  W..  Jr..  OMC,  01555801 
Myers,  Harold  A.,  AC.  0699709 
Myers,  Marshall  W.,  CE,  034234S 
Myers.  RusseU  W..  AC,  0614382 
Myers,  Thomas  E.,  AC.  0763309 
Myers,  Woodrow  H..  Ord..  0466022 
Nagel,  James  P.,  AC,  0670593 
Navarro,  Michael,  AC,  0813203 
Nave,  John  T.,  AC,  0333188 
Nawn,  Leo  J.,  Cav.,  OS91663 
Neafus,  Holady  C,  Jr.,  QMC,  01584887 
Neal.  Robert  J..  AC.  0454624 
Neal.  Robert  E.,  AC,  0688387 
Nealon.  Robert  J.,  AC.  01002064 
Nee,  George  H..  Jr.,  FA.  0325284 
Neeshan.  Herbert  8.,  AC.  0745478 
Neff.  Charles  L.,  AC,  0737623 
Neff.  R.  Wilson,  CB,  0408034 
Neffinger,  George  O.,  AC,  0428561 
Nelscm,  Carl  A.,  AC,  0888734 
Nelson.  Charles  L..  AC.  Ol  573468 
Nelson.  Douglas  T.,  AC.  0442221 
Nelson,  Gene  A.,  AC,  0661763 
Nelson,  Jack  H.,  AC.  0686057 
Nelson,  James  A.,  AC,  0776716 
Nelson,  James  H.,  AC,  0437135 
Nelson,  Kenneth  E.,  Ord..  0371464 
Nelson,  Lincoln  W.,  AC,  0839090 
Nelson,  Lloyd  8.,  Ord.,  0351028 
Kelson,  Raymond  C.  QMC.  01589401 
Nesbltt.  Allan  P.,  CB,  0365903 
Ness,  Patrick  J.,  AC.  0674385 
Nestor.  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  AC,  0708051 
Netherton,  Clyde  B..  AC.  0442971 
Nethery,  Donald  M..  FA.  Ol  181971 
Nevill,  Rex  P..  AC,  0763710 
Nevling.  Gilbert,  AC,  0505397 
New  Alvin  R.,  AC,  0885921 
Newbauer,  John  A..  AC.  0401033 
Newberry.  Jesse  W..  AC.  01013064 
Newby.  Richard  E.,  AC.  0731895 
Newhouse.  LaFayette  W.,  AC.  0720548 
Newman,  James  G.,  AC,  02065863 
Newman,  James  E.,  AC.  0523606 
Newmeyer,  Howard  W..  AC,  0824184 
Newsom.  B.  W.,  AC,  0795813 
NewBom,  William  W.,  Jr.,  AC.  0441304 
Newstrom.  Carroll  M.,  AC.  0674323 
Newton,  Earl  B..  AC,  0716205 
Newton,  James  H.,  AC,  0673613 
Nibouar.  Grover  C,  Jr.,  AC.  0807285 
Nicely,  Edward  L.,  Inf..  0374218 
Nicely,  Gelvln  8.,  AC.  0827819 
Nichols.  Edward  M..  Jr..  AC,  0412889 
Nichols,  Gemge  W.,  Inf.,  01286338 
Nichols,  John  C.  AC,  0436629 
Nichols,  Malcolm  O.,  AC,  0743258 
Nicholson,  Guy  C,  MSC.  Ol 543448 
Nicholson,  Jack,  AC.  0925974 
Nicholson.  Hubert  L..  AC.  0682673 
Nickels.  Albert  B.,  AC.  0721500 
Nickerson.  George,  AC,  0342062 
Nielsen,  Leonard  B..  AC.  0433722 
Niersbach,  Norman  G.,  AC,  O67031S 
Niggeman,  Franklin  A..  AC.  05^567 
Nispel,  Richard  L..  QMC,  0436456 
Nix.  Robert  C,  AC.  0825957 
Nolan,  Bernard  T.,  AC,  0816948 
Nolan.  Martin  B..  Inf..  0407818 
Nolan.  Walker  P.,  Pin.,  02030161 
Noll.  Jobn  R..  AC,  0820411 


Noonan,  Robert  M..  AC,  0435800 

Koonan,  Stephen  F..  AC,  O110037D 
Nordgren,  Orvllle  J.,  AC,  O70037S 
Norman,  Hany  B..  AC,  C5S9276 
Norman,  Isaac  G..  AC,  0817510 
North,  Harris  J..  QMC.  0395636 
Northcutt,  George  C.  AC,  0427618 
Norton,  WUliam  N..  AC,  0790028 
Nowell,  Etobert  B.,  AC,  0404175 
NudeU,  Fred  W..  AC,  0572840 
Nugent,  Ricbanl  a.  80.  0406028 
Nungesser.  William  L..  CE.  0393890 
Nurnberg,  Blalcolm  L..  AC.  0809183 
Nutt,  Joseph  E.,  AC.  0814951 
Nye,  Robert  M.,  AC,  0431485 
Nylen,  Arthur  H.,  Jr.,  AC.  06593M 
Oakley.  Harry  R,  AC.  0660673 
Obarr,  WUllam  C,  AC.  0737317 
Oberdorf .  John  W..  AC.  0385351 
O'Brien.  GUbert  M..  AC.  0745483 
O'Brien.  Lawrence  G..  AC.  01703973 
O'Brien.  Raymond  R..  AC.  0569633 
CByme.  John  C,  Fin..  0370738 
Ochs,  Robert  Q..  AC,  0750824 
O'Connor,  John  J.,  Ord.,  0323102 
O'Connor,  VlrgU  J..  AC,  0873543 
O'Connor.  Walter  B.,  AC.  0696873 
O'Connor,  WUliam  S..  Ord..  01519571 
O'Day.  Russell  M,  H.^  AC,  O117089S 
Oder.  Frederic  C.  B.,  AC.  0430914 
Odom.  Felton  H..  AC.  0437041 
Odom.  WUllam  E..  Jr..  AC.  0410338 
Oehlman,  Gene  W.,  AC.  0783317 
Ofner,  David  B..  AC.  0749925 
Ogburn,  George  H..  Jr.,  AC,  0727781 
Ogorman.  Joseph  B.,  AC,  0869093 
O-HaUoran,  John  T..  Inf.,  01321544 
O'Hara.  Frederic  J..  AC.  0585161 
Oholendt.  Gene  P..  AC.  0521127 
Ohrt,  Rober  -  T.,  AC,  02073404 
Okey.  Joseph  T..  AC,  0697904 
Olcott,  WUUam  R.,  Inf.,  01044058 
Oldenburg,  Jack  R.,  CML.  0529406 
Older,  Charles  H.,  AC,  0375578 
O'Leary,  Francis  A..  AC.  0805664 
Oliver,  Mac  D..  Jr..  FA.  0389659 
Olney.  Richard  O..  AC.  0794974 
Olsen,  Eugene  M.  R..  AC,  0183819S 
Olson.  Eldred  L..  AC.  0734127 
Olson.  George  A.,  AC.  01293461 
Olson.  Henry  L.,  AC.  081E878 
Olson.  Roy  I..  C»«L.  O103f255 
Olsteln.  Irving  L.,  AC,  0706963 
Omenhiser.  John  T.,  Jr.,  Inf..  0182318S 
ONeU.  George  K.,  AC,  0427631 
O'NeUl,  Cyril  W.,  AC,  0734177 
Oppelt,  Alexander  L..  AC.  01054081 
Oppy,  Paul  F.,  AC,  0424719 
O'Reegan,  Jack.  AC,  OT75253 
Orme,  Grlfflth.  AC.  0709442 
Orr,  Donald  R.,  AC,  02071037 
Orr,  Uriah  N.,  CE,  0446853 
Orrlson,  Charles  D.,  AC,  0869627 
Osbom,  Carlos  R.,  AC.  0580410 
Osborne,  William  H.,  AC,  0 1297988 
Osgood.  Lynden  T.,  AC,  0352710 
Ostendorf.  Ted  H..  AC.  0696874 
Osthues.  Henry  E.,  CAC.  0396592 
Ostman.  Byron  R..  AC.  0780701 
Ostrem.  Roy  E..  AC.  0675447 
O'Sulllvan.  Francia  J..  AC.  0438858 
Oswald.  WUllam  H.,  Jr..  AC,  0793487 
Ott.  George  J.,  AC,  0730740 
Ott.  Walter  W..  AC,  0435701 
Ottem.  Gerald  A..  AC,  0859670 
Overdorff.  WlUard  B..  AC,  0731220 
Overstreet,  Jack  8.,  AC,  01290117 
Owen.  Clyde  W..  AC.  0731647 
Pace,  WUllam  W.,  Jr.,  AC.  065975B 
Packwood,  Jack  R.,  AC.  0738016 
Paden,  BUI  W..  PA,  0339675 
Paden,  Donald  R..  AC.  0764420 
Paffenroth.  Albert  W..  AC.  0888947 
Page.  Edwin  R.,  Jr.,  Ord.,  0360559 
Page.  Jack  C.  AC.  0672181 
Pagnotta,  Frank  R.,  Cav..  03000817 
PaUie.  Richmond  8..  MC.  0476602 
Palmer.  Garth  C.  AC,  0694020 
Palmer,  John  F.,  AC,  0390390 
Palmer,  Robert  T..  AC,  0569681 
Palos.  Stuurt  Jm  Xnt-  0454229 
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Paloves.  John.  AC.  Oltvmo 
Pmmpeii«n.  Rok>  D..  AC.  0743SM 
Pa|Ni.  Anthony  E  .  Inf..  0415793 
Pftrham.  Beraard  F..  AC.  O3&O8O0 
Park.  Paul  L..  AC.  0833670 
Parker.  Burton  P..  Ord.,  OS31964 
Park#>r.  George  H..  AC.  03979Q3 
Parker,  John  P..  AC.  Ol  576478 
Parker.  John  B..  AC.  072:930 
Parker.  Julian  W..  AC.  O434150 
Parkhurst.  John  B..  QMC.  01032170 
Parks.  Bernard  O..  AC.  O418805 
Parki.  Richard  W..  AC.  0667623 
Pamell.  Roland  C .  AC.  0823670 
Parr.  Marvin  M  .  QMC.  01MU2S 
Parrixh.  Charlea  P  .  Inf..  0417383 
Parrott,  Alonzo  W..  AC.  04U486 
Parsons.  Freeman  A..  AC.  0398543 
Partln.  George  G..  AC.  0826376 
Paschal,  B.  I..  Jr..  AC.  0663300 
Pascoe.  Tbeodor*  I..  AC.  0431750 
Paat.  Sheldon  J..  AC.  0731626 
Patchen.  Clifton  A..  AC.  0775523 
Patterson.  Edwin  H..  QMC.  012884S3 
Patterson.  David  A..  AC.  03063619 
Patterson.  Edward  H..  AC.  0684407 
Paulsen.  Dantel  H..  AC.  07251B2 
Pawlowskl.  Thomas.  AC.  0814534 
PawlowaU.  Edward  J..  AC.  073S645 
Pawlowskl.  Harold  I..  AC.  0660797 
Payne.  Irrtng  P..  8C.  C330062 
Payne.  Joe  W..  AC,  0684C36 
Payne.  Otho  C.  8C.  016439S5 
Peabody.  Prentice  B..  AC.  O85&330 
PcMh.  Robert  M.,  Ord..  01548370 
Pcftrce.  Robert  C.  AC.  0684100 
Ptaraon.  Karl  R..  AC,  OS63998 
Pearson,  Samuct  L .  AC.  02087204 
Paarson,  WUUam  P..  AC.  0439660 
Pebles.  Glen  A..  AC.  0730950 
Pack,  Warren  K..  AC.  O804006 
Pede.  KLmer  R..  VC,  O0S9000 
Pedlar.  John  A..  Ord..  0541516 
Pcdraclne.  Patrick  C.  AC.  0688037 
PMlrazzlnl.  Harold  O..  AC.  01609381 
Peebles.  Partoy  B..  AC.  O665650 
Pclghtel.  Jamea  L,  AC.  0706728 
Pelrton,  Jean  8..  AC.  0428376 
PtUetler.  Robert  V..  AC.  O811730 
Pengue.  Marcy  L..  AC.  0674518 
PanhaU.  Raymond  D..  AC.  0756807 
Penkhua.  Floyd  F..  AC.  0742)48 
Ptxin.  WlUlam  W..  Jr..  AC.  0664236 
PanneU.  Charlie  A..  AC.  0702058 
Fanner.  Ralph  S..  MC.  017563» 
Pmrod.  Jamca  B..  AC.  O736330 
Praainfer.  Wilbur  C.  AC,  0820816 
Panton.  Austin  D..  AC.  0670164 
Pinton.  Gordon  K..  AC.  0797172 
Pcratt.  J   D..  AC.  01037226 
Perklna.  Donald  P..  AC.  O73S206 
Pwklna.  IfUrnn  B..  Jr..  MC.  0476247 
Perlberg.  Norman  N..  AC.  0430908 
Perreault.  Maurice  R..  AC.  0525081 
Perrlne.  Jamea  P..  MC.  01776030 
Perry.  Arthur  G..  Fin..  01280413 
Perry.  Donald  H..  AC.  0721196 
Perry.  Emest  L..  CS.  OSS8428 
Perry.  Eugene  M..  Jr..  MSC.  0536913 
Pwry.  John  L..  Jr..  MC.  01746210 
Perry.  Stanley  L..  AC.  073^648 
Perstnger.  Thomaa  E..  AC.  0876113 
Persky.  Jaccb.  AC.  0560740 
Peters.  Donald  P..  AC.  0784223 
Petersen.  George  P.,  QMC.  05388S3 
Petersen.  Nelson  L..  AC.  06914''6 
Petersen.  Warren  J..  AC.  0676648 
Peterson.  Avery  E..  AC.  06S4Q11 
Peterson.  Carl  A..  Inl..  0354163 
Peterson.  John  E.,  AC.  O002110 
Peterson.  Max  D..  AC.  C810212 
Peterson.  Richard  B..  AC.  0756017 
PeUt.  Robert  L..  AC.  0429849 
Petree.  William  L..  AC.  0578881 
Petrul.  Paul  J..  AC.  0752r73 
Petscher.  James  A..  AC.  O1794080 
Pcttit.  Weldon  M..  AC.  0560221 
Petway.  Joseph  G..  AC.  0764431 
Phelps.  BUly  E..  AC.  O006333 
PhUlpa.  B.  J..  Jr..  MC.  0443643 
Phllio*.  Verne  D.  J..  AC.  0407708 
RUllipp*.  Hubert  W..  AC.  0730550 
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Phlllipa.  Arthur  G..  Jr..  AC,  0662596 
Phllllpa,  Carthon  P..  AC.  0786876 
PhUllps.  Lewis  T..  AC,  0660288 
Phllllpa.  Maurice  P..  AC,  0692915 
Phllllpa,  Robert  P.,  AC.  0794861 
PhUlips,  Robert  B..  AC.  0424130 
Phillips.  William  L..  AC.  0802782 
PhiUips.  William  M..  AC.  0667223 
Phllp.  John  P..  Pln^  01321059 
Pickering.  Ellis  E.,  AC.  0331S25 
Pickron.  William  H..  Jr..  AC.  0520470 
Pierce.  Harry  P..  AC.  0738023 
Pierce.  John  A..  Jr..  CML.  0524083 
Pierson.  Robert  E  .  AC.  0888736 
Plggott.  Myron  G  .  AC.  0671096 
Piiand.  Oscar  G..  QMC.  0352464 
ElUe.  Roy  F.,  Inf..  0453421 
Plnckney.  Bernard  R..  VC.  01785018 
Pister.  Carl  E.,  QMC,  0415196 
Pitts.  Thomas  B..  SC.  01633453 
Flame.  Samuel.  Jr..  SC,  0670023 
Plecha,  Stanley  L.,  AC.  O7E9305 
Pleltz.  Robert  P.,  Q^C.  04 17229 
Plocher.  Martin  E.,  AC.  C437586 
Plumer,  WUllam  B..  AC.  a>96604 
Plummer,  John  A  .  AC,  0764086 
Plummer,  John  S-.  Jr..  AC.  02058037 
Pohly.  Jurgen  G..  Fin..  02051635 
Polak.  Richard  E..  AC.  O2061I89 
Polio.  Nicholas  S..  AC.  0455500 
Pollen.  Milton  T.,  Inf..  0572986 
Pollyea.  Albert.  AC,  07C9631 
Polve.  Jamea  H..  AC.  0465267 
Pond.  James  W..  AC.  0314221 
Poore,  Green  B.,  AC,  0748238 
Pope.  Charles  E..  AC,  0773800 
Pope.  Fred  W..  AC.  0873903 
Pope.  Jack  L..  AC.  0824714 
Pope.  Kermit  R..  AC,  0677582 
Poppell.  James  M..  AC.  0754377 
Popeon.  Raymond  A..  AC.  0794404 
Porter,  Clarence  W..  AC.  0420681 
Porter.  Clifford  L..  AC,  0699444 
POTter,  George  E..  AC,  O806334 
Porter.  Howard  J.,  AC.  0402834 
Porter.  Jack  V.,  AC,  0683774 
Ports,  Robert  A..  AC,  0799246 
Post,  George  M..  AC.  08:5907 
Poat.  Leonard.  AC.  0815545 
Poston,  Denzil,  AC.  0771794 
Potebnya.  Orr  T..  AC.  01301680 
Potter,  Thomas  K.,  Jr..  AC.  0825274 
Potts.  WUliam  B..  Cav..  0497961 
Poulson.  Raymond  P..  AC.  0759656 
Powell.  David  R.,  AC,  0794686 
Powell.  Dudley  F..  MSC,  01543082 
Powell.  Gene  M..  Inf.,  0546744 
Powers.  Harold  M..  AC,  07071 77 
Prarat.  Victor  H..  AC.  0424667      i 
Prather,  Philip  B..  AC.  0802881     ' 
Pratt.  Dwlgbt  W.,  AC.  O407915 
Pratt,  Jean  G..  AC.  0812309 
Pratt.  Perry  H.,  AC.  0854306 
Preble.  Charles  B..  Jr..  Inf..  01325192 
Prenoveau.  Emll  E.,  AC.  01566038 
Preston.  Uoyd  W.,  AC,  0429160 
Preston.  WUllam  N..  AC.  0821611 
Prewitt.  Ernest  L..  AC.  01996207 
Prewltt.  Jack  K..  AC.  0564072 
Price.  Leroy  B.,  AC.  0798166 
Price.  Richard  P.,  AC,  0668256 
Price.  Thomas  L..  AC.  0404349 
PWdgen.  Robert  B..  Inf..  0428344 
Primm.  WUllam  A..  AC.  0833244 
Procoplo.  Bamardo  J..  AC.  0753243 
Proctor.  Edwin  A.,  AC.  0426993 
Prodgers.  John  D..  AC,  O420641 
Prow.  Bmmett  M..  AC.  0826502 
Prugh.  George  a.  Jr..  CAC.  0440500 
Prultt.  Victor  C  AC.  0780717 
PucUowskl.  George  A..  AC.  0443707 
PuUen.  John  L..  AC.  O2069320 
Pullen.  Richard  T..  Jr..  CAC.  0362700 
Purdom.  Brooks  E..  AC.  0717107 
Ptirdy,  Edward  W .  AC.  0808732 
Purvis.  William  B.,  MC.  C478494 
Putnam.  Royal  A .  AC.  0715394 
Puttkamer.  Kenneth.  AC.  0755433 
QuaU.  Donald  E..  AC.  0769359 
Quayle.  Gerald  D..  Jr..  AC.  0501867 
Quick.  John  T..  SC.  0455316 


Qulncy,  Arthur  J..  AC.  0436172 
Qulnn,  Elwyn  P.,  AC.  0'J8G641 
Qulnn.  Robert  P..  AC,  0428764 
Qulnn,  WUliam  Y..  AC,  0817321 
Qulst.  Frederick  F  ,  CAC.  0315357 
Race.  Anthony  J.,  QMC.  0379065 
Rackley.  David  H..  AC,  0832891 
Rade.  WiUlam  A..  AC,  0387028 
Rader.  Benjamin  N..  AC.  0753734 
Raffaell  Raymond  J..  CAC,  0387539 
Ragsdalc.  Roy  D..  AC.  0854203 
Ralchlen.  Richard  A..  Pin..  01280310 
Rainwater,  James  A  ,  AC.  0811746 
Ralsh,  John  H..  AC.  0662824 
Ramberg,  Vernon  C,  QMC.  0456362 
Ramsey,  David  M..  FA.  0453592 
Ramsey.  Joseph  B..  Jr..  AC.  0400568. 
Randall,  George  P.,  AC,  0553342 
Handle,  Robert  J.,  AC,  O813580 
Handle,  Robert  B..  SC.  0451044 
Rankin.  Hugh  B.,  AC,  042.210 
Rankin,  WiUlam  H.,  AC.  0731533 
Rantz,  Richard  C,  QMC.  Ol  183953 
Rappaport.  Jerome  M..  AC.  0679298 
Rasberry.  Dayle  H.,  AC.  056C485 
Ratterres,  James  G.,  AC.  0731223 
Raudstein.  Knut  H..  Inf..  0428613 
Rawls.  Charles  A.,  AC.  0662561 
Rawls.  Don  M..  AC,  O802453 
Rawls.  Louie  T..  Inf.,  0537446 
Ray,  Gerald  H.,  AC,  0796193 
Ray,  John  A..  AC,  0451845 
Ray.  Ryder  C,  AC,  0795468 
Rayborn.  Garland.  AC.  06E4263 
Raymond.  WUllam  H..  Jr..  AC,  04I6346 
Rayner,  Clyde  F.,  AC.  0764089 
Rea,  William  R.,  AC,  0874428 
Ret<d.  Weldon  B.,  AC.  02071239 
Readhlmer,  Thomas  C.  AC.  0438561 
Reavls,  CecU  L.,  Jr..  AC,  0671177 
Rea  vis,  Dick,  AC.  0678118 
Recber.  John  H.,  AC.  0672420 
Rector,  John  A..  AC,  0454317 
Redden,  George  A..  AC.  0428588 
Redden.  Joe  W.,  AC,  0673895 
Redelfs.  John  W.,  MC,  0469053 
Bedfleld.  Tyler  A.,  AC.  0431340 
Reed,  Charles  D..  AC.  0669980 
Reed,  David  G.,  QMC,  0460472 
Reed,  Kenneth  O..  Ord..  0377857 
Reed.  Norman  P.,  AC.  0744553 
Reed.  RusseU  R..  Inf..  0336883 
Reeder.  Boyd  P..  Inf..  O13234B0 
Reeder.  D.  M..  Jr.,  AC.  0736661 
Reeder.  Vendor  H.,  AC.  035S171 
Rees.  WUllam  J..  MC.  01766343 
Reese.  Frellsen.  CE.  0392392 
Reese.  Harry  D.,  AC.  0334051 
Reeves.  Elmo.  AC,  01639929 
Reeves.  Ralph  B..  Jr..  CE.  043C667 
Regis,  Edward  R.,  AC,  07'!4754 
Rehak,  Prank.  Jr..  AC.  0733980 
Rehm.  Maurice  P..  AC.  0:4'v453 
Reich.  Glenn  A.,  AC.  0398612 
Held,  Alva  R..  AC.  0745748 
ReUey.  PhUip  P.,  Jr.,  AC.  0743831 
Retlly.  Maurice  R..  AC,  0719427 
Relnoldl.  Charles,  Ord..  0352537 
Reltn-eier,  Woodrow  A..  QMC.  01593797 
Remaklus.  John  P..  Jr.,  AC.  C397350 
Remele.  Courtney  A..  AC.  048719S 
Reney,  Everett  R.,  AC.  033S614       , 
Renk.  Norman  G..  AC.  057E977 
Rennels.  Fred  L.,  Jr..  AC.  C4396S1 
Resch.  Harold  E..  AC.  0535016 
Resseguie.  George  I..  QMC.  0408425 
Revere,  Floyd,  Jr..  AC.  C560265 
Reynolds.  Garth  L..  AC.  0592193 
Reynolds.  George  A.,  QMC.  C396534 
Reynolds.  Joseph  F.,  AC.  0794355 
Reynolds.  Walker  R.,  Jr..  AC.  0681470 
Reynolds.  W.  M..  Jr..  AC.  0461041 
Rhatigan.  Edwin  T.,  SC.  C2312637 
Rhees.  GUbert  N..  AC.  0427283 
Rhett.  WlUUm.  AC.  0828:26 
Rhodehamel.  Wesley  R..  AC.  02074793 
Rhodes.  Bernard  C.  AC,  0685185 
Rhcdey.  WUllam  A..  Inf..  O435570 
Rlfcl.  Vincent  P..  AC.  0815767 
Bice.  Gale  P..  AC.  0463794 
Bice.  Theodore  R..  CML.  0438832 


1947 

Rich.  Robot  8..  AC.  0828240 
Richards.  Denton  8..  SC.  0463428 
Richards.  John  P.,  AC.  0776047 
Richardson.  Ned  W..  AC.  0824881 
Mchardson,  Bland  Z..  AC.  0871035 
Richardson.  Sidney  K.,  AC.  0777338 
Richardson,  Sam  L..  Inf..  02037373 
Richardson.  David  M..  AC.  0670616 
Richardson.  Paul  A..  AC,  0678995 
Richie,  Prank  O..  AC,  0743372 
Rlchter.  Brwln  E..  Jr..  AC.  C802788 
Riddle,  Edmund  R..  Jr.,  AC,  0566638 
Riddle,  John  J.,  Jr.,  AC,  0814406 
Rlegel,  James  M.,  AC.  0807309 
Rleker.  Thomas  H.,  AC,  076584S 
Riffe.  James  L..  Inf.,  01316968 
Rlggs.  Carl  N.,  AC.  0768854 
Riggs,  Dan  B..  PA,  0415S27 
Rigney,  Charlea  B..  AC,  0600807 
Riley,  Daniel  B..  AC,  0348380 
Riley,  Oemott  D..  QMC.  01114736 
Riley,  Jacob  L..  Jr..  Inf..  0033433 
RUey,  Joseph  B..  AC,  OSB0500 
Rlordan,  Leonard  D..  AC.  0385303 
Rlpko,  Joseph  U.,  AC.  0500274 
Rtppy,  James  V.,  AC,  069418S 
Riser,  William  W.,  Jr..  AC.  O80863B 
Risher,  John  R.,  AC.  0790878 
Rltchey,  Andrew  J..  AC.  076S794 
Ritchlngs.  Arthur  W.,  QMC.  OS88447 
Hitter.  Frederick  O..  AC.  0385833 
Hitter,  Jamas  H.,  AC,  087S557 
Rlxey,  George  T.,  QMC,  01583565 
Roach.  John  B,  ^C.  0705001 
Roache.  Clarence  B^  Jr.,  AC,  0446370 
Roath.  Dean  G.,  AC,  0454034 
Roath.  William  R..  AC.  0880515 
Robblna,  Harold  W.,  AC.  035M43 
Robbins.  Walter  P..  MSC,  0660058 
Roberton.  Harold  E..  Jr..  AC.  0865810 
Roberts,  Barl  R..  AC,  0703110 
Roberts,  Hubert  R.,  AC,  0576066 
Roberts.  John  W..  AC.  0767387 
Roberts.  Joe  B..  AC.  0067580 
Roberts,  Thomas  C,  AC.  01638361 
Robertson,  Leslie  C.  AC,  0870030 
Robertson,  Htagh  W..  AC,  0530108 
Robertson,  Edward  H.,  AC.  0661377 
Robinson.  Clarence  P..  AC.  0434830 
Robinson,  Jack,  Jr.,  AC,  08S5674 
Robinson,  Bo>rt  A.,  AC,  08184S3 
Roby,  Albert  W..  Jr.,  AC.  0431633 
Rochlin,  Arthur  W.,  AC,  074S375 
Hockey,  Carlton  G.,  JJr.,  AC,  0734078 
Rockstroh,  Henry  J.,  MS-C.  0473S74 
Hodden,  Jasper  A.,  AC,  0433008 
Roderick.  David  W.,  AC,  0807448 
Rodgers.  Harry  W.,  AC,  0700827 
Rodgers,  John  R.,  AC.  0668280 
Rodriguez.  M.  R.,  Jr..  AC.  0768780 
Roe,  Theodore  W..  CE.  0353085 
Rogers,  Fredrick  A.,  AC,  0417106 
Rogers,  Gerald  T..  AC,  0430840 
Rogers.  Herbert  J.,  AC.  04S3588 
Rogers,  Joe  C.  AC,  0766069 
Rogers,  Joseph  R.,  AC.  0533930 
Rogers.  Odie  P.,  Jr.,  AC.  0744504 
Rogers,  Ray  W..  AC.  0632360 
Rohles.  P.  H.,  Jr.,  MSC.  0568083 
Roller.  Thomas  A..  QMC,  OI0500S8 
Roman.  Maxwell  W.,  AC.  0431887 
Romstad.  Rolf  N..  AC.  0434163 
Romstedt.  Gerhart  O..  Inf..  0517563 
Hoop.  WUliam  B.,  Inf.,  01807300 
Hoper,  Jack,  DC,  01785804 
Rosa,  Joseph  J.,  AC,  0793390 
Rose.  Eugene  S..  Jr.,  AC,  0868528 
Rose,  Franklin,  Jr.,  AC.  0763743 
Rose,  John  O..  AC,  0678466 
Roeenbaum.  John  D..  AC.  O70117S 
Rosenberg.  Kermit  H.,  QMC.  OS63418 
Rosengrants,  David  E..  AC.  0535170 
Ross,  Donald.  AC,  0803468 
Ross.  James  8..  Jr.,  AC,  0436538 
Ross.  James  M..  AC.  0408850 
Ross.  Jamea  O..  PA,  OS42017 
Ross,  Richard  H..  AC.  0730341 
Ross.  Rodney  D.,  AC,  0445515 
Roes.  Vance  L..  AC.  0672239 
Ross.  WUUam  M..  AC.  0789515 
Ross.  WUUam  C,  AC.  07451S6 
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Rossi.  Carmen  A..  QMC,  01003037 
Roswurm,  Richard  C,  AC.  0718048 
Rothbard,  Leonard.  QMC,  01674518 
Rottstedt,  Vernon  B..  PA,  0888680 
Roubal.  Joseph  W..  AC.  0738475 
Rousseau.  Thomaa  H.,  Jr..  CAC,  0838803 
Rowden.  Stanley,  AC.  0683507 
Howe,  WUllam  M..  AC.  0406336 
Rowen,  Btirt.  MC.  0440032 
Rowland,  Richard  G..  AC.  0864335 
Rowland.  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  AC,  0065448 
Royal.  George  8.,  QMC.  05S8643 
Ruckman.  Thomas  M..  AC.  0434164 
Rudat.  Fred  O..  AC.  0747400 
Ruddlck.  Lynn  W.,  AC,  O68051S 
Rudlg,  Jamea  W..  AC.  0678304 
Ruettgers,  John  J..  AC.  0411860 
Ruggles,  Bertram  L.,  AC,  0868065 
Ruppelt,  mils  A.,JkC.  0782580 
Rush.  Donald  W..  AC.  01108808 
Russell,  Burton  B..  AC,  0705487 
RtiBseU.  Claude  E.,  Jr.,  AC.  0827873 
RusseU,  Clyde  M..  QMC.  01?>46846 
Russell,  Harold  G.,  AC.  O7026S7 
RusseU.  Norman,  AC,  0581164 
Rust,  Henry  B.,  AC.  0728027 
Ruth,  Bdward  O..  PA.  OS6S081 
Butt.  Ronald  O..  AC.  0806807 
Ryan.  Francis  J..  MSC.  01307758 
Ryan,  Thomas  D.,  AC.  053717S 
Ryan.  WUUam  G..  AC,  0732771 
Ryan,  William  T..  Q8fC.  0361038 
Sachleben.  GUffocd  B..  AC.  0874408 
Sacknoff,  David  A..  AC.  0700407 
Sacks,  Jerome  G.,  MSC.  0371330 
Sage,  Wayne  P.,  AC.  O430S24 
Salisbury.  Stanley  G..  AC,  0408853 
Salter,  George  M.,  Jr.,  AC.  0827307 
Saltmarsh,  Frederic  A..  AC.  0780806 
Salvatore,  A.  R.,  AC.  C403816 
Salvo,  Joseph  P.,  MSC.  0570113 
Sampley,  Troy  A..  AC.  0718005 
Sampson.  George  A.,  AC.  01636306 
Sand  bach,  John  O.,  AC.  0677681 
Sanders.  Edgar  8..  Inf.,  0400165 
Sanders,  Francis  A.,  AC.  O43S060 
Sanders.  Marshall  B..  AC.  043B768 
Sanders,  Paul  P.,  BC  0455166 
Sanders.  Roger  L..  AC.  O4370I8 
Sandifer.  John  D..  jr..  AC.  0780633 
Sandlln.  Harold  O.,  DC.  01775143 
Sanford,  Douglas  P..  AC,  0665734 
Sangster,  Maynard  A..  MSC.  0468600 
Sansone.  Rocco,  AC,  0504167 
Saroey,  John  A.,  AC,  0561078 
6<ater.  Lee  A..  Jr..  AC.  0800106 
Saslnek.  John  J..  AC,  0324087 
Bather,  Roy  O.,  AC,  0430808 
Sauer,  August,  AC,  0463652 
Sauer,  Robert  R.,  AC,  04S1534 
Sauers.  Dale  E.,  AC,  03044507 
Saunders,  Barl  B.,  AC,  0754448 
Saimders,  Ivar  T.,  AC.  0670627 
Saunders,  Maurice  B..  AC.  075S658 
Savage.  Rollln  R..  AC.  0700072 
Savage.  Thomas  P.,  AC,  0868596 
SaviUe.  Wesley  T.,  AC.  0809049 
Savuto.  Joseph  A.,  AC,  0805510 
Sawyer,  Clyde  L..  Jr..  AC,  0837256 
Sawyer,  Hosea  P.,  DC,  01705935 
Scanlon,  Thomas  8..  Jr.,  AC.  0674082 
Schaaf,  Robert  A.,  AC,  0583040 
Schaflner.  Donald  R.,  AC.  0835208 
Scharf,  Richard  B.,  AC.  0734610 
Schelble.  WUbur  R..  AC.  0780950 
Schelder,  Rube  P.,  Jr.,  AC,  0868425 
Schenk,  Norbert  R.,  AC,  079338S 
Schenker,  Edward  R.,  AC,  0535623 
Scherberger,  P..  3d,  QMC,  02034466 
Scherer,  Bernard  J.,  Inf.,  0346881 
Scherer.  John  J..  AC,  0743646 
Scheufele,  Hans  P.,  Inf.,  0555174 
Schlansker,  Forrest  W.,  Rn.,  01383051 
Schlukbler,  Alvin  G..  AC,  0882083 
Schmerbeck,  David  J.,  AC,  081877S 
Schmld.  Donald  B^  AC.  0537630 
Schmidt.  Gordon  A.,  AC,  0700003 
Schmidt.  Herman  J..  AC.  0720240 
Schmidt.  Herman  A..  Pin..  0342353 
Schmitz.  Frederick  H..  AC.  0680728 
Schnauber,  Louis  O.,  AC.  0463876 


Schneider.  Warren  J.,  VC.  01784813 
Schneider.  Charles  D..  AC.  OS84098 
Schofleld,  Charles  8..  AC.  0707406 
Schrack.  Fred  R..  AC.  0734392 
Schrader,  Lawrence  W..  AC.  0582371 
Schratz,  Robert  K..  AC.  0823101 
Schrelber.  Bdward  A..  AC.  01817888 
Schudt,  Charlea  W..  Pin.,  01280034 
Schuessler,  Thomaa  W..  AC.  0463881 
Schuler.  PaiU  J..  AC,  0687638 
Schulherr,  Richard  M.,  AC.  0854313 
Schulte.  WiUlam  C.  DC.  01767050 
Schtiltae,  David  R.,  AC,  01640031 
Schumacher,  Thumas  C.  CB.  01103015 
Schuppener.  Paul  B..  Ord..  0883748 
Schwaderer,  WUlard  B..  AC.  0801398 
Schwartztrauber,  E.  P..  AC,  0668144 
Schweltaer    T.  P..  8C.  0453826 
Scott,  Dale  W,.  AC.  OT37926 
Scott.  Leonwd  B..  Jr..  AC,  0684904 
Scott.  Richard  B.  J..  AC.  0718603 
Scott,  Samuel  W..  AC,  0822112 
Scott,  Thomas  M..  Jr.,  Ord..  0368170 
Scott.  WUUe  L..  PA,  Ol  171848 
Scott.  WiUlam  B.,  AC,  0619123 
Scott.  Winton  A..  AC.  07S1774 
Scurlock,  Frank  L^  AC.  0814668 
Scurlock.  Jamea  G..  AC.  0737868 
Scurzl,  Joseph  R..  AC.  0745104 
Seabiu^.  Bror  C.  AC.  0703525 
Seadler,  Walter  8..  AC,  O773330 
Seal.  Earl  D..  AC,  0570161 
Seaman.  Clarenoe  O..  AC.  0737037 
Searle.  Maurice  O..  AC.  0793446 
Seaver.  Owen  L^  AC.  0698481 
Seay.  Jamea  8..  AC.  0856825 
Seay,  WlUiam  W..  AC.  01554260 
Sebrlng,  StazUey  R.,  AC.  02057101 
See.  Harold  W..  AC.  08089818 
Begler,  Thomaa  P..  Jr..  AC.  0868705 
Seifert.  Raymond  A..  CB,  0383433 
Sehrer.  Prank  W..  AC,  0433505 
Selverson,  Forest  G..  AC.  0735804 
Selander.  Stanley  W,  inf..  01000387 
SeUars.  Bobby  O..  AC,  0683803 
SeUw.  Wilbxir  W.,  Jr..  AC.  0771185 
SeUers.  Coleman.  AC.  0669038 
SeUers.  Virgil  B.  AC.  0730073 
Selling.  Holgn-  A.,  AC,  0388367 
Sells.  Clarenoe  K..  Inf..  0390883 
Senn.  Burkhardt  M..  Ord.,  0853664 
Senser.  WiUlam  J.  Jr.,  AC,  0838015 
Sergent,  Byrd,  Inf..  0410045 
Servis.  John  Dm  CML.  0370876 
Sevier.  Coy  T..  AC.  0563017 
ShadeU.  Kenneth  L..  AC,  0418178 
Shaffner,  Douglass  D..  AC,  0866637 
Sharp,  Sam  H..  AC.  0613481 
Sharp,  Sam  H.,  Inf..  0518298 
Sharps.  George  M..  AC,  0667357 
Sharpless,  Thomaa  P.,  AC,  0804523 
Shatte.  Garvin  P..  AC.  0813074 
Shaw,  Dan  L.,  AC,  0762522 
Shaw,  Lauren  L..  Jr.,  AC,  01283504 
Shaw,  William  O..  3d.  CAC,  0410633 
Shay.  Steve  C.  AC.  0483502 
Shean.  John  P..  AC.  01633689 
Sheehan,  Douglas  M.,  AC,  0694613 
Sheidow,  Robert  G..  AC.  0810050 
Sh^.  WUUam.  AC.  0433663 
Sheldon,  Benjamin  M.,  AC,  038S517 
Shelton.  WUllam  B.,  AC,  0708840 
Shemwell,  Elwood  H.,  Inf..  0664360 
Shepard,  Earl.  AC.  0784787 
Shepherd,  Robert  G.,  ^fC,  01047827 
Sheppard.  WUllam  A..  AC.  OS64069 
Shepperd,  WUllam  M.,  AC.  01640884 
Sherborne,  Henry  H,.  AC.  O3S6808 
Sherman,  Keith,  QMC,  01177180 
Sherman,  Laurence  P.,  AC,  0824032 
Sherman.  Ocea  D.,  Jr..  AC.  0673602 
Sherrill.  Estes  B.,  AC,  0623160 
Sherrod.  Jesse  B^  AC.  0407071 
Sherwood.  John  B..  AC,  083235P 
Shields,  Barry  B..  Jr.,  Inf.,  0515036 
Shine.  WUbiu-  G..  AC,  0730637 
Shinnamon.  Charles  W.,  AC,  0380803 
Shinners.  John  W..  AC,  0664458 
Shirk,  Harley  O.,  AC.  0736887 
Shively.  George  K..  AC.  0066863 
Shlvely.  James  N..  VC.  OD39014 
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Shockley.  Thomaj  L.,  AC,  0743369 
8bo«maker.  John  O..  Inf..  01295444 
Short.  Leland  8..  AC.  0803290 
BbotU.  Tom  D..  AC.  0437277 
Shouse.  Stewart  G  .  AC,  0795119 
Sbulmlstras.  Joseph  A..  AC,  035538S 
Shumaker,  Meredith  L..  AC,  03T7823 
Shumaker.  Richard  K..  AC.  0792162 
Slddens.  John  V^  AC.  01085370 
Sleber.  Harry  F..  Jr..  SC.  01635329 
Siebert.  Raymond  A..  AC.  0680739 
Btler.  Fred  L..  AC.  0426578 
Sllger.  Jamca  K..  AC.  0717940 
Sllva,  Theodore  D..  AC,  O«90381 
SUver.  Martin,  AC,  0705121 
Simcoe.  Deslder  A..  Jr..  AC.  0792756 
Simeone.  Harold  U..  AC.  0712680 
Simmons.  Alfred  C.  AC.  0637661 
Simmons.  P   B.,  Jr..  Inf.  04S6681 
Simmons,  Har'ui  O  .  AC.  0680990 
Simmons.  Joseph  W..  AC.  0793845 
Simmons.  Robert  L..  AC.  0438015 
Simmons,  Roy  D..  Jr..  AC.  0680904 
Simmons,  WlIUs  U..  AC.  0673330 
Simon.  George  B..  MSC.  0650266 
Simpson.  Dale  P..  AC,  01568191 
Simpson.  Krcrett  S..  Inf.  0406521 
Simpson.  George  L..  Jr..  QMC.  O132S603 
Simpson,  Jesse  W.,  Jr..  AC.  0440086 
Simpson,  Robert  P..  Jr..  AC.  0606500 
Simpson,  Robert  H..  AC.  01185440 
Stnez,  Charles  H..  AC.  0838621 
Slngley  Oeorgs  T..  Jr..  Ord,  0648701 
ttaak.  John  O..  CAC.  0685828 
Slaco.  David  W..  Inf.  012976QS 
Bktm.  Clarence  O..  Jr..  AC.  0443050 
Jack  A.,  ex.  0068365 
Jesse  8.,  Jr..  AC.  0734897 
Bkalosnenos,  A..  AC.  083932,S 
Skawlenski.  T.  L..  AC,  0724083 
Skinner.  Ernest  C  .  AC,  0681002 
Skinner.  WUham  G..  Jr..  SC.  0360464 
Skipp.  Francis  E..  Jr..  AC,  0789623 
Skipper,  Roy  B..  AC,  0566741 
Skorlna.  Alexander,  Inf.  0364338 
Slaker,  Kenneth  W..  Jr..  AC,  0791512 
SUne,  Robert  M..  AC.  O631340 
SUte.  MelTln  H.,  AC,  0421135 
Slaughter.  C.  B.,  Jr.,  AC,  0669431 
Slawson.  Harry  C.  SC,  0540563 
Sloan.  Howard  M..  AC,  0605314 
Sloboda.  Walter  J..  AC,  0579257 
Slupe.  Harold  D..  AC,  0732148 
Blxisher.  Eugene  C  .  AC.  02057433 
Small.  Arthur  C.  Pin.  0397229 
Smallfleld,  George  B.,  AC,  0700559 
Smith.  Alan  B..  Jr..  AC,  0403097 
Smith.  Alvln  W..  AC.  0661038 
Smith,  Arthur  B..  Jr.,  AC,  0727788 
Smith,  Bill  G..  Inf.,  0434457 
Smith,  Bowen  N.,  CAC,  0452184 
Smith.  Charles  C.  Jr..  AC.  0435104 
&nith.  Charles  C.  AC.  0664365 
Smith.  Charlie  M..  AC.  0581227 
Smith.  Chester  A.  A..  Jr..  AC.  0672687 
Smith.  Clure  E.,  Jr..  AC.  0440140 
Smith.  Dale  L.,  SC.  01641805 
Smith,  Donald  T .  AC.  0403937 
Smith.  Eldon  V.,  AC.  0063847 
Smith.  Klmer  P..  AC.  0434166 
Smith.  Emerson  W..  AC,  0793857 
Smith.  George  A..  AC,  01899079 
Smith,  George  W.,  MC,  01767145 
Smith,  Harold  V  .  AC.  0794804 
Smith.  Harry  B..  Jr.,  AC.  0787068 
Smith,  James  B.,  AC,  0630724 
Smith,  James  R..  AC.  0803158  — 
Smith.  John  W.,  AC.  0817547 
Smith.  John  R.,  AC,  0430021 
Smith.  John  M..  AC.  0744820 
Smith.  John  M..  AC.  0412736 
Smith.  Joseph  W..  AC.  0777361 
Smith.  Joseph  P..  Ord..  0400097 
Smith.  Larry  W..  AC.  0606157 
Smith.  Lawrence  J..  AC.  01573503 
Smith.  Uoyd  O..  Ord.  0455041 
Smith.  Lynn  P..  Inf.  0640279 
Smith.  Mario  B.,  1I8C.  0538679 
Smith.  Merton  V..  AC.  0735316 
Smith,  Oswald  C.  Ptn.  09046334 
Smith.  Balclgh  O..  AC.  0660013 


November  24 


1947 


Smith 
Smith 
Smith 


Richard  E., 
Robert  P.. 
Robert  ^'. 
Smith.  Robert  D., 
Smith.  Robert  B.. 
Robert  N., 
Roger  H.. 
Russel  H. 


Smith 
Smith 
Smith 
Smith 
Smith 


AC.  0660829 
AC.  0766741 
AC,  0677153 
,  AC.  0731428 
AC,  0733851 
AC.  0387876 
AC.  0744641 
AC.  09027400 
Thomas  W..  Jr..  AC,  0813246 
Wayne  E.,  Jr.,  AC,  0873347 
Smith,  Wayne,  AC,  0677299 
Smith,  WUllam  R.,  AC.  0332936 
Smith,  WUllam  H..  AC.  0400873 
Smltherman.  Julian  E..  AC.  0799880 
Smltherman,  Willis  E.,  SC,  01640025 
Smlthwick.  Fred  B..  Jr..  AC,  0670644 
Snaith.  WlUiam  G..  AC.  0399635 
Snell,  Lester  D..  AC,  0664837 
Sneli.  Robert  M.    AC.  O66T360 
SnodgrasB.  Jamea  P..  AC.  0566770 
Snyder.  Robert  L..  QMC,  0380193 
Solin,  Myron,  AC,  0961914 
Solomon.  Edward  T.,  AC.  0663104 
Somers.  Ross  A..  AC.  0488943 
Sommers.  Willlain  J..  AC,  0814427 
Sorbo,  Albert  R.,  AC.  0740296 
Sorensen,  Glenn  K..  AC.  0704856 
Sorensen.  Robert  N.,  AC,  0831003 
Sorrell.  Larue  S..  AC.  037942S 
Souva.  Raymond  P..  AC.  0794174 
Sowerby,  Theo  J..  AC,  0763380 
Spear,  Sid  P..  AC.  0564353 
Speaa.  Herbert  L .  Jr..  AC.  0827531 
Speight,  John  J..  Jr..  AC,  0440513 
Spelman,  George  J..  AC.  0680527 
Spencer.  Charles  P.,  AC.  O! 577880 
Spencer.  Gordon  A..  AC.  0429300 
Spencer.  Horace  L.,  AC,  0541213 
Spicer.  Harold  S..  AC.  08152&5 
Splegeiberg,  Prank  J..  Inf.,  01295056 
Splgelmoyer,  Ro«er  W.,  Ord.,  Ol  167644 
Spiker,  WiUiam  O..  AC.  0760404         [ 
Spilier.  WUliam  L..  AC,  0429124  { 

Splndler.  Walter  E..  Jr.,  AC.  0864869i 
Spohn,  Clifford  A..  AC,  0865642 
Sporer,  Fred.  AC.  0745211 
Sprague.  Robert  L..  AC.  0739865 
Sprinkle.  James  P..  AC.  0744643 
Spurgeon.  Raymond  R..  AC.  O373920 
Stahl.  Benjamin  A..  AC.  0727572 
Stahl.  Horst  A.,  AC,  0815578 
Stable,  Paul  J.,  AC,  0753310 
Stalger.  Theodore  S..  Inf..  01283865 
Stairs.  Robert  B.    AC.  0778903 
Staley,  Harry  A..  AC,  0428427 
Stalllngs,  Guy  H.,  AC,  0420490 
Stallings    Gordon  K..  AC.  0662834 
Stanfield,  Louis  P.,  AC,  02064670 
Stanford.  Leslie  E..  Inf..  0505006 
Stanhope,  James  H..  Jr.,  AC.  O770463 
Stankowskl.  John  P..  Jr..  AC,  0101146  i 
Stanley,  Gregory  Q..  AC.  0727794 
Stanley.  Raloh  W.,  AC.  Ol 699397 
Stanlev.  Richard  E..  AC,  0441039 
Stenton.  Frank  G..  AC.  0831i»d 
Staples,  John  A.   Inf..  0519756 
Stayton.  James  E .  AC.  0423361 
Stecher.  Bennett  R..  AC.  0854088 
Steel.  Bvron  M..  AC.  0726083 
Steele.  Richard  A .  AC.  0363231 
Steffen.  Harold  J..  AC.  0720032 
Stegemann.  Charles  W.,  AC.  0759316! 
Stein.  Frederick  P..  AC.  0666007 
Stein,  Joe  E..  AC.  01314199 
Steiner.  Irvin  C  AC.  0681732 
Steiner.  Irwin  O.,  AC,  0659404 
Stepelton,  Mark  H..  AC,  0681733 
Stephens.  Bert  D.,  AC.  0810057 
Stephens,  Evans  G..  AC.  0421644 
Stephens.  Glenn  P..  AC.  0797631 
Stephens.  John.  AC.  02034634 
Stephens,  James  W..  Inf.,  0558065 
Stephens.  Lawrence  E..  AC,  0727938 
Stephens,  Raymond  N..  QMC,  0706006 
Stephens.  Raymond  D.,  CE.  036702) 
Stephens,  William  L..  AC.  0806002     : 
Stephenson,  Horace  G..  CE,  01062290 
Sterling,  B.  A..  3d.  Ord.,  0465975        ! 
Stevens.  Blythe  E.,  AC,  0607072 
Sto^ens,  Charles  A..  Jr..  AC,  0670401 
Stevens.  John  L..  AC.  0863502 


Stevens.  Vaughan  O..  AC.  0407916 
Stevenson.  Robin.  AC.  0827069 
Stevenson.  William  L.,  AC,  O795503 
Stevenson,  W,  R..  Jr..  AC,  0665952 
Stewart,  Dale  P.,  AC.  0860092 
Stewart.  Donald  S.,  AC,  0724843 
Stewart,  Harrie  L.,  Jr..  AC,  0432281 
Stewart,  John  L.,  AC,  0730653 
Stewart,  R.  C.  AC,  0661988 
Stewart,  Raymond  R.,  AC,  0811971 
Stewart,  Robert  W..  Jr..  AC.  0435107 
Stewart.  Ronald  P..  AC.  0566823 
Stewart,  WlUard  C.  Inf..  0423197 
Stler.  George  W..  AC.  0435519 
StlgUch,  John  J..  AC.  0331935 
Stiles,  Kenneth,  AC,  0900928 
Stiles,  Lowell  A.,  AC,  0370652 
StUes.  Richard  H..  AC.  0734473 
Stine.  Donald  A..  AC,  0662987 
Stlnes,  Harrison  O.,  AC,  O8102S3 
Stlnson,  Frederick  A..  AC.  0436798 
Stone.  Albert  W..  AC.  O450015 
Stone.  Francis  A..  AC.  0737889 
Stone.  Francis  M..  AC,  073336S 
Stone.  Leon.  AC.  0688772 
Stone.  Lynn  B..  AC,  0603429 
Stonebraker.  Donald  M..  AC.  0881204 
Storey.  Henry  J.,  AC,  02066066 
Stout.  Donald  E..  AC.  0753819 
Stout,  Thomas  E.,  AC,  01012611 
Stowell.  Frederick  R.,  AC,  0701378 
Straesser,  Robert  B.,  QMC,  0411217 
Strait,  William  V.,  Jr.,  AC.  0662839 
Strantz.  WUllam  R..  CML.  01036758 
Strelt,  William  P.,  AC,  0728783 
Strlcklen,  Simon  A.,  SC,  0354535 
Strok.  Michael  J..  AC.  OS64737 
Strom.  Charles  W.,  AC,  0573505 
Stroman,  C.  P.,  AC,  0652827 
Stroud.  Conley  B..  Jr..  AC.  0725101 
Strough.  William  B.,  CML.  0133967S 
Struble,  Raymond  H.,  AC,  Ol 647739 
Stuart,  Clarence  E..  FA.  0379607 
Stuart.  William  D..  AC.  02059373 
Stuber.  Stanley  B..  AC,  0740587 
Stuckey,  Norman  D..  AC,  0750883 
Stuempfle,  Robert  A..  AC,  0704990 
Stull,  Grafton  W..  AC.  0532730 
Stump.  Charles  P..  Jr..  AC,  0753945 
Stumpe,  Albert  P.,  AC,  0718802 
Sturdevant,  Donald  B.,  AC.  0533089 
Sudbury,  David  V..  AC,  0794719 
Suddeth,  James  A..  SC.  0518859 
Suffecool,  Martin  L.,  QMC.  0717289 
Sullivan,  Arthur  J.,  AC,  0586427 
SxiUlvan.  Dennis  J..  Jr..  AC,  0428530 
Sullivan.  Frederick  E.,  AC,  05644S2 
Sullivan.  Francis  B..  MSC.  01547469 
Sullivan.  John  P..  Jr..  AC.  0564434 
Sullivan.  Joseph  L..  AC,  0385433 
Sullivan.  Lloyd  S..  Inf..  0414656 
Sullivan.  Patrick  J..  Ord..  0411657 
Sullivan.  Robert  G..  AC,  0570445 
Sullivan.  Richard  J.,  DC.  01746777 
Sullivan.  Walter  L..  CE,  0530207 
Sumstad,  John,  CML,  01693804 
Sundeen,  WUllam  E..  AC,  0860775 
Sunderland.  Duane  O.,  AC.  0867961 
Susong.  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  AC.  0536886 
Sustrlck.  Edward  F.    AC.  0403918 
Sutherland.  C.  G.,  MC.  01735210 
Sutin.  Nathan.  AC.  0789831 
Sutter.  Marshall  R..  AC.  0701990 
Buttle.  Dale  D..  AC.  0579404 
Sutton,  Allan  D.,  MSC.  01544105 
Svenson.  Wesley  W.,  AC.  0583559 
Svlmonoff,  C.  AC,  0763775 
Svoboda,  Milton  J.,  AC.  0433216 
Swalm.  Thomas  S..  AC,  0689912 
Swan,  Frederic  P..  AC,  0544100 
Swanberg,  Sigvard  C.  AC.  0810070 
Swanke.  Edwin  A..  AC.  0887505 
Swanson.  Charles  V..  AC,  0548199 
Swanson.  Ralph  W..  AC,  0392291 
Swindler,  Harold,  AC,  0696976 
Swofford,  James  L.,  Inf.,  0414108 
Swope,  Ira  A..  AC.  0664083 
Syler,  Robert  T..  AC.  0854223 
Symes,  Isaac  M.  B.,  AC.  0424562 
Synunes,  Thomas  B^  Jr.,  CE.  O366330 
Syslo.  Benedict  P..  AC,  0570471 
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Tabor.  WUllam  J.,  AC.  0618073 
Talbot.  Joseph  L..  AC.  0726703 
Talley,  John  W„  AC.  0784667 
Tammenga,  Henry  L..  AC.  0796223 
Tanassy.  EmU  O..  AC.  0433422 
Tanner.  James  D..  Fin.,  0336436 
Tapper,  Gordon  U.,  Jr.,  Pin.,  01002134 
Tarasko.  Prank  B..  AC.  0761304 
Tarver.  WUliam  H..  Jr.,  AC.  0438544 
Tatchlo.  Orrln  R..  AC.  0816612 
Tatfiios.  Theodore  G.,  AC,  0694977 
Tatum.  William.  AC.  0576460 
Taylor,  Charles  A..  AC,  0438778 
Taylor.  David  M..  AC.  0681243 
Taylor,  Donald  L.,  AC,  01995885 
Taylor,  Edward  H..  AC,  0666580 
Taylor.  Frank  R..  AC.  0669308 
Taylor,  Henry  W.,  Jr..  AC,  0573545 
Taylor,  Hubert  J..  AC,  0758836 
Taylor.  MerrUl  E.,  AC,  0733489 
Taylor.  Merle  P..  Inf..  0337749 
Taylor,  Samuel  G.,  Jr..  AC.  0694196 
Taylor.  Vernon  J..  AC.  0684911 
Taylor.  WUllam  W.,  QMC.  01577940 
Taylor,  WUllam  V.,  AC,  039£e97 
Taylor,  Willis  J..  AC.  0367295 
Teliczan.  Raymond  J.,  AC,  02055935 
Tenrlck.  Floyd  W..  AC,  08541S3 
TerreU,  Joseph  S.,  Jr..  CML,  038S714 
Terrlen,  John  C,  AC,  0741636 
Territo,  Vincent  A.,  AC.  0676525 
Terry,  Charles  M.,  AC,  O675''.80 
Terry.  Melvln  P..  AC.  O562190 
Thaler.  David,  AC,  0861857 
Thatcher.  Charles  R..  AC.  0667110 
Therrlen.  Patrick  E..  AC,  OS31280 
Thomas.  Charles  W..  AC,  0887253 
Thomas.  Frank  L..  AC.  0393364 
Thomas.  Frank  M..  AC.  0668368 
Thomas,  Cordon  P..  AC.  03S7559 
Thomas.  Herbert  C.  AC,  0330905 
Thomas,  John  B.,  AC,  0760410 
Thomas,  Leonard  L..  AC,  043854S 
Thomas.  Lyle  8..  AC.  0765351 
Thomas.  Parry  L..  AC.  O790421 
Thomas.  Robert  W..  AC.  0740124 
Thomas,  WUliam  C.  AC.  0813256 
Thomas.  WUllam  G..  3d.  FA.  0415257 
Thomas.  WlUlam  K..  AC,  02059375 
Thome,  Joseph  E..  AC,  0712700 
Thompson.  Bill  B..  AC.  02057197 
Thompson.  Cary  A..  Jr.,  AC,  0582507 
Thompson.  Clair  G..  AC.  02061535 
Thompson.  Donald  V..  AC.  065S928 
Thompson.  Douglas  W..  AC.  02044958 
Thompson.  Francis  N.,  AC.  0431673 
Thompson,  Prands  R.,  AC,  0401547 
Thompson,  Harry  J.,  AC,  0668159 
Thompson,  Henry  C,  3d,  DC,  0468073 
Thompson,  Homer  V.,  SC.  0358251 
Thompson,  John,  AC,  0808182 
Thompson.  Lyle  W..  AC.  0818776 
Thompson,  Marvin  P.,  Jr..  AC,  0781455 
Thompson.  PhiUp  D..  AC.  0874483 
Thompson.  Ralph  E.,  MSC,  02042683 
Thompson,  Robert  C.  AC.  0669812 
Thompson.  S.  W„  2d.  VC.  O93S705 
Thompson.  WUllam  M..  AC,  0678101 
Thomsen.  Prank  L„  SC.  01641860 
Thomson.  A.  C.  Jr.,  PA.  0467250 
Thome.  Walter  E..  AC,  0421253 
Thornton,  John  M.,  AC,  0588675 
Thornton,  Lee  R.,  AC,  0546195 
Thornton.  Otis  B..  AC.  0665642 
Thornton.  W.  H..  Jr.,  AC,  0667873 
Thrash,  James  A.,  Jr..  AC,  0416030 
Tibbets.  Oscar  J..  AC,  0866151 
TUley.  Reade  F.,  AC.  0885292 
Tillotson.  Robert  L..  AC.  0833629 
Tlmmons,  Durward  E..  AC.  0679254 
Timmons,  Herschel  M..  AC.  0667013 
Tlmmons,  M!ax  E..  QMC,  0463824 
Tinsley,  Marcus  F..  AC.  0796230 
Tipton.  Jack  R..  AC.  0767717 
Todd.  Raymond  V.,  AC,  0576507 
Toner.  James  H.  B..  AC.  0805536 
Toon.  Charles  M..  AC.  0872534 
Tootle,  Columous  E.,  AC,  C359C34 
Torbett,  Oscar  C.  CE,  0536570 
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Tormos,  Jom  R..  AC.  O659304 
Torpey.  Charles  L..  AC.  0668163 
Torpey,  Robert  P..  AC.  0726613 
TourtUlott,  John  8.,  AC,  0681351 
Townsend,  Lester  B..  Jr..  CAC,  04544M 
Tracy,  Sheldon  C,  CAC,  0877015 
Trask.  John  A.,  AC,  01641019 
Treadwell,  Lewis  L.,  Inf..  0395433 
Trefny.  Milton  J.,  AC.  0773013 
Treumann.  ManvlUe  G..  AC.  0738036 
Trevlsanl.  John  J..  AC.  0541191 
Trost.  Herbert.  AC,  0757337 
Trottenberg.  Arthur  D..  AC.  067S996 
Troupe.  John  T.,  AC.  02064998 
Trout.  Darvln  L.,  AC.  0888742 
Trueblood.  Roger  W.,  AC.  0756061 
Truog.  John  B..  QMC.  01061272 
Tucker.  Stanley  E..  AC.  0687501 
Tufts,  Henry  H..  Inf..  Ol  174459 
Turk,  Laurel  A.,  AC,  0820109 
Turner,  Arthur  L.,  Jr.,  AC.  0564511 
Turner.  ESgbert  S..  Jr..  AC,  068238S 
Turner,  John  W..  Jr..  AC.  0664937 
Turner.  Lewis  M..  AC.  0414094 
Turnlpseed.  P.  M..  Jr..  AC,  0462777 
TwlcheU.  W.  B..  Jr..  AC.  0433C38 
Twombly.  Donald  J.,  AC,  0827S24 
Twomey.  Thomas  A.,  AC.  0666585 
Tyldesley.  Robert  H..  AC,  0745981 
Tyler,  Loren  S.,  AC,  0760750 
TyrreU.  Robert  L.  P..  AC.  0677333 
Tyson.  John  R.,  QMC,  0392665 
Uhle.  Richard  B..  AC.  0433428 
Uhlmann.  Russel  R..  AC,  0836686 
Uhring,  Prank  G..  AC.  0664091 
Ulans,  Roman  I.,  SC,  OS44040 
Umpleby,  Arthur  N.,  AC,  O4304S0 
■  Upchurch,  Terrell  M..  AC,  0670597 
Upsher,  Sidney  P..  AC,  0768316 
Upson.  Linus  P.,  Jr.,  AC.  0659341 
Urban.  EmU  L.,  AC.  0800973 
Usher.  William  P.,  QMC,  0777873 
Vail,  Carl  J.,  Jr.,  AC,  0359857 
Val  Preda,  Peter,  AC,  OS59420 
Van  Brug^n,  Richard,  AC,  0735149 
Van  Cleef.  PaiU  L.,  AC,  0804076 
Van-Der-Beck,  Louis  M.,  AC.  01588933 
Van  Dyke.  Wallace  P.,  AC,  0771843 
Van  Horn,  Robert  M..  MSC,  01533231 
Van  Hoy.  Lonnle  E.,  AC,  0536954 
Van  Name,  Edward  E.,  AC.  0677337 
Van  Rope,  Roy  W..  AC.  0730929 
Vance.  Wendell  W..  QMC,  01119501 
Vaughan.  Harry  H..  AC.  0710353 
Vaughan.  Thomas  W..  AC,  0760211 
Vaughn,  Clare  R.,  AC.  0427804 
Vehlow.  Roy  C.  AC.  0818783 
Vernon.  Elmer  H.,  AC.  0725109 
Vlckery.  B.  P..  Jr..  AC.  0406067 
Vickery.  WiUiam  W..  AC.  O820S66 
Vlckness.  Solomon  L..  DC,  01717888 
Vlckery.  Charles  R.,  AC,  0663678 
Vincent,  Gordon  R.,  DC.  01718538 
Vlncenzl.  August.  AC.  O542c07 
Vintson.  Stonewall  P..  AC,  OS59421 
Vlre.  Howard  P..  MSC.  01058144 
Vocke.  Robert  D.,  AC.  0674561 
VoegeU.  Albert  H..  CML,  0364740 
Vogt,  Blaine  O..  SC.  01643415 
Volk.  Karl  W..  Jr..  Fin..  01313673 
Vollett,  Donald  W.,  AC.  088SC32 
Von  Brincken.  P.  A..  QMC.  01165481 
Von  Pawel.  Ernest.  Cav..  034S331 
Vonrj^-ald.  George  G..  SC.  01S47S16 
Von:z,  Herbert  Q.,  Jr..  AC.  0433S41 
Voso.  Edward  J..  Fin..  01289171 
Voss.  Kenneth  W..  AC.  0737507 
Vowinkel,  Merlin  J..  AC.  0636615 
Vratny,  Frank.  AC,  07'!3141 
Wachendorfer  C.  Jr..  AC.  0559455 
Wachter.  Robert  N..  CE,  0413406 
Wadley.  Robert  J.,  AC.  0676837 
Wagner.  Edward  J..  AC.  O10C0686 
Wagner.  Elwood  M.,  AC,  0779733 
Wagner,  Harry  A..  AC,  0424170 
Wagner.  James  M.,  AC.  0678797 
Wagner.  James  B..  Jr..  AC,  0742489 
Wagner.  Paul  R.,  PA,  0448:94 
Wagner,  Robert  M..  AC.  0743142 


* 


Wagnon.  Glen  B..  liSC,  O1541091 
Wagnon,  Harry  T..  AC,  O630S09 
Wagoner,  John  B..  AC.  0583799 
Wagoner,  Robert  C,  AC,  072384T 
Waid,  Lewis  C,  QMC,  01579359 
Wakeman,  Coyd  V..  AC.  0739083 
Walbrldge,  John  H.,  Ord.,  01553936 
Waldher,  Eugene  N..  AC.  0443653 
Walk.  WUllam  B..  Jr..  AC,  O4S6802 
Walker,  Archie  S..  GAC,  01048633 
Walker,  Barton  P.,  Jr.,  AC,  0811266 
Walkw.  Uwln  L..  ^..  AC,  0062398 
Walker.  George  T..  AC.  0820018 
Walker.  John  D..  AC.  0836S63 
WaUter.  ManaeU  A..  SC.  01646001 
Walker.  Richard  I..  AC.  0694748 
Walker.  Samuel  A.,  Jt..  AC.  0791358 
Walker,  Stewart  B..  AC.  0687461 
WaUcer.  Stuart  H..  MC.  01715721 
Walker.  WlUlam  J..  AC.  0434764 
Walker.  WUlle  G..  AC.  0726717 
Walker.  WUUam  G..  Jr..  AC,  0403807 
Wall.  WUllam  H..  AC.  01281885  ^ 

Wallace.  Robert  A..  AC.  01S18943 
Wallace,  Victor"  M..  Inf..  0385372 
Wallander.  Robert  L..  AC,  0792188 
Waller,  Charles  P.  V.,  QMC.  0545697 
Walsh.  Henry  J..  AC,  0677S48 
Walsh.  James  D..  AC.  0735478 
Walsh.  Michael  J..  AC.  0567008 
Walsh.  Raymond  L..  AC.  0704628 
Walter,  Clarence  D.,  AC.  01288478 
Wa  ter.  Harvey  P.,  AC,  0832143 
Walters,  Arthur  L..  Jr..  AC.  02029384 
Walters.  Harold  8..  AC.  0434033 
Walters.  Robert  W..  AC.  0667607 
Wanamaker.  Martin  B.,  AC,  03617I5 
Ward.  Donald  E..  DC.  0937839 
Ward.  James  C,  AC.  0770034 
Ward.  Linus  P..  CAC.  0392292 
Ward,  Robert  W.,  AC,  0630617 
Warden,  Irving  D..  Inf.,  O450SS4 
Wardner,  Robert  8..  AC.  0693490 
Wardner.  Wallace  C.  Inf.,  01014802 
Ware.  CecU  O..  AC.  0819393 
Ware.  Lawrence  R..  QMC.  0353901 
Ware,  Marvin  A..  MSC.  01544207 
Wame,  Charles  L..  AC.  0783656 
Warner,  Edgar  B.,  Jr..  CE,  O40961T 
Warner,  James  A.,  AC.  078571S 
Warner,  Raymond'?.,  AC,  0796633  • 
Warren,  Johnnie  J..  AC.  0859768 
Warren.  Kenneth  B.;  AC.  0871918 
Washer.  Larche  M..  AC,  0791527 
Waalenko,  Michael.  Jr.,  AC,  O403664 
Waste,  Robert  J..  AC.  0442156 
Watkins,  James  C,  AC.  0885443 
Watklns.  John  A..  Jr..  DC.  01787366- 
Watkinson.  Arlle  G..  AC.  0731708 
Watson.  Harold  P..  AC.  0897797 
Watson,  James  W.,  Fin..  01001491 
Watson.  James  W.,  AC.  0676842 
Watson.  Ronald.  CAC.  0390050 
Wattenbarger.  James  D..  AC.  01635464 
Watters.  Harold  J..  AC.  0320290 
Watte.  George  J.,  AC.  0384033 
Watts,  John  R.,  AC.  0431632 
Watts.  Ralph  K..  AC.  0427063 
Weatherwax,  Dwaine  L..  AC,  02058595 
Weaver.  Donald  M..  AC.  0677923 
Weaver.  John  N.,  8C,  0456174 
Webb.  AUen  8..  AC.  0431579 
Webb,  Charles  J..  AC.  0694751 
Webb.  Joe  8..  Inf..  01799923 
Webber.  John  W.,  AC.  0765899 
Weber,  Edward  X..  AC.  0782991 
Weber,  Lawrence  W.,  QMC.  0760496 
Weber,  MUton  J.,  Jr.,  Inf.,  0389110 
Webster,  P.  L..  Jr..  AC.  0686040 
Webster.  George  E.,  AC,  0736672 
Webster.  John  A..  AC.  01799408 
Webster,  Robert  A..  Jr..  SC.  0534624 
Wechsler.  Ben  L..  CE.  0444881 
Wedbush.  Othon  E..  Inf..  01595251 
Welde.  Edward  J..  AC.  C814S05 
Welgle.  Vincent  J..  AC.  0795531 
WeUas.  Donald  H..  Inf..  0550166 
WeU.  Frank  P..  AC.  0768912 
Weinhufl,  Howard  E.,  AC,  0836203 
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Weir.  Gordon  T..  AC.  0430750 
Wetsbrodt.  CharlM  R..  AC.  0739838 
Welch,  Darrell  O.,  AC.  0417727 
Welch,  Eugene  C.  AC.  0671815 
Welch.  NorniAn  B..  AC.  0669551 
Well*.  Charles  B..  Jr..  AC,  0797110 
Wells.  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  AC.  0163r76S 
Welsted.  George  B..  Jr..  QMC.  0428713 
Wenzlnger.  Harlan  J..  AC.  0798621 
Werber.  Benjamin  H..  QMC.  01947120 
Wertz.  John  C,  AC.  0688868 
Wessmlller.  J>)hn  J..  Jr.,  Inf  .  0128C677 
West.  Fielding  F..  AC,  0734288 
West.  John  P..  AC.  0747812 
Westberg,  Kenneth  C,  AC.  0682405 
Westerirark.  Robert  V  .  AC.  0810611 
Wes:Xahl,  James  L..  AC.  0567C61 
Westfall.  William  B..  AC.  0434196 
Westmoreland.  Ivey  T..  AC.  0534547 
Wettsteln.  James  D.,  AC,  015S5491 
Whalen.  John  L..  AC.  042CS48 
Whaley.  Eugene  B..  Fin..  0476769 
Wheeler.  Kenneth  R..  AC.  0669643 
Wheeler.  WUllam  J..  AC.  066788S 
Whetstone.  Russell  B..  Inf..  0383456 
Whltacre.  Bradford  H..  AC.  0402032 
Whltaker.  T.  8..  Jr..  AC.  0680349 
White.  Alan  R..  AC.  0765174 
White.  Andrew  M..  AC.  O4S3208 
White.  Arthur  B..  FA.  0514735 
White.  Boyd  B..  AC.  0727819 
White.  Charles  T..  SC.  0450409 
White.  Floyd.  AC.  0726867 
White.  Gerald  H..  Jr..  AC.  0825345 
White.  Harrison  G..  AC    0424595 
White.  John  A..  AC.  0817349 
White.  Robert  C.  AC.  O75C904 
White.  Samuel  A..  Jr..  AC,  0789631 
White.  Thomas  T..  IfC.  01714893 
White.  Victor  If..  AC.  0666776 
Whit*.  William  R..  AC.  0784538 
White.  William  J..  AC.  0315679 
Whlteley.  Floyd  L..  AC.  0683794 
Whltkcr.  Frederic  E..  AC.  0789420 
Whitmore.  SUnley  B..  FA.  0314532 
Whitney.  WlUlam  J..  AC.  0378148 
Whlttlngton,  R.  L..  AC,  01035399 
Whlttington.  Riley  N..  AC.  0424596 
Wian,  George  I.,  Jr.,  DC.  01726288 
Wicker.  Samuel  J.,  AC.  0496079 
Wickes.  Edward  G  .  Jr..  AC.  0766136 
Wlecks.  Max  R..  AC.  0430006 
Wiegele.  Louis  S..  MSC.  01541582 
Wiener.  Murray  A..  AC.  0924120 
Wiese.  Raymond  H..  AC.  02069199 
Wiggins.  Leland  R..  AC.  0464037 
Wilder.  Felton  M..  AC.  0672536 
Wlldey.  Robert  W..  QMC.  01823379 
WUds,  Harry.  AC.  OM2544 
Wiley.  Nathaniel  P..  Jr.,  AC.  01053875 
WUhelm.  Andrew  C.  AC.  08C9788 
Wllk.  Jake  L .  Jr..  AC.  0438081 
WUkeraon.  William  F..  AC.  0433623 
Wilklns.  John  H  .  MC.  01725282 
WUklnson.  Ralph  N..  AC.  0601981 
Wilkowskl.  Victor.  Inf..  0550622 
Wllkowski.  Ernie  W..  Jr..  AC.  0683795 
WUkowskl.  A.  J..  Jr..  Fin..  0352289 
WiU.  WUllam  F..  Jr..  AC.  0756772 
WUlet£.  Ray  J..  AC,  0745850 
Williams,  Clarence  T..  AC.  0798393 
WUliams.  Cyril  E..  AC.  0741955 
Williams.  Daniel  B..  AC.  0417361 
Williams.  Donald  B..  AC.  0738526 
WlUlams.  Edgar  G..  AC.  0791015 
WUliams.  Eugene  S..  AC,  0444718 
Williams.  George  C.  Inf.,  0342021 
Williams.  Harold  L..  MSC.  0558266 
WUliams.  Harry  B..  AC.  01639820 
WUliams,  Hemdon  F..  AC.  0680978 
WUliams.  Hubert  B..  AC.  0812203 
WUliams.  Hubert  S..  AC.  0784642 
WUliams.  Irwin  L..  AC.  0671321 
WUliams,  Jack  P..  AC.  0790769 
WUliams.  James  B..  AC.  0746495 
WUliams,  Joe  C,  AC.  0663325 
WUliams.  Jolm  L..  AC,  0416048 
WUliams.  John  O..  MSC.  01907194 
WUliams.  Lawrence  D..  AC.  0429210 
WUlUms.  Richard  A..  AC.  0750007 
WUliams.  Roger  A..  AC.  O66048I 
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WUliams.  Terry  B..  AC.  02058328 
WUliams,  Thomas  F..  AC.  0689433 
Williams.  Thomas  J.  C.  SC.  0332816 
WUliams.  Todd  G..  AC.  0861937 
WUliams.  Trevett.  SC,  01633639 
WUliams.  Yancey.  AC,  0423693 
WUliamson.  S.  S..  Jr..  AC.  0731717 
Willis.  Richard  B..  AC.  0813821 
WUlner.  WUliam  P..  AC.  0856214 
WUls.  Robert  M..  AC.  0564649 
Willson.  Harry  W..  AC.  02067416 
WUlson,  Martin  E.,  AC.  0896405 
WUson.  CampbeU  P.  M..  AC.  0402468 
Wilson,  Carl  W.,  AC.  0429137 
WUson,  Clifford  A.,  AC,  0686294 
WUson,  David  E..  AC.  0763183 
Wilson.  Edward  S.,  AC,  02069176 
Wilson,  Ernest  B.,  AC,  0728792 
Wilson.  Francis  H..  Jr..  Ord..  0412265 
Wilson,  Francis  A..  AC,  0860639 
Wilson.  Francis  E..  AC.  0808926 
Wilson,  Harold  H..  AC.  0831891 
Wilson    Harry  A..  AC,  0570804 
Wilson.  Homer  H..  AC,  0740130 
WUson.  Jerald  B..  AC.  0738527 
WUson.  John  D..  AC.  0795329 
Wilson.  Richard  A..  AC.  0663187 
Wilson.  Robert  V..  AC.  02C58331 
WUson.  Robert  C.  AC.  0690157 
Wilson.  Vernon  E..  QMC.  0440503 
WUson.  Walter  G..  AC,  01641937    . 
Wilson.  Waring  W..  AC.  0732106 
WUson,  WUliam,  AC.  0758139 
Winberry.  WUliam  M.,  AC.  0431585 
Wlneman.  Theodore  H..  Ord.,  01551346 
Wingard.  Jesse  O..  Jr..  AC.  0792513 
Winget.  Francis  E..  AC.  0423979  . 

Winham.  Lucien  C.  Jr..  AC.  0437057 
Wlnkel.  John  L..  AC,  02060742  | 

Wlnstead,  BasU  M..  MSC.  01546044 
Winter.  WUliam  C.  Jr.,  MC.  01726865 
Wise,  Henrr  G.,  Jr..  AC.  O820S84 
Wise.  Randall  H..  Ord..  0391587 
Wlseley.  Clarke  M..  Jr..  AC.  0708777 
WUniewski.  Stanley  J..  AC.  0435112 
Wltham.  Melvtn  W..  AC.  0771860 
Withers.  Uoyd  L..  Jr..  AC.  0672544 
Wltry,  Frank.  Jr..  AC.  0855220 
Wltten.  Elmer  E..  AC,  0831892 
Witters.  Arthur  G.,  AC,  0417362 
Wobbe,  Roger  L..  AC.  0562370 
Woda.  Robert  G..  AC.  0815620 
Wojdyla,  Henry  E..  AC.  0729534 
Wolcott.  John  P..  AC,  0862223 
Wolf.  Charles  S.,  FUi..  01280326 
Wolf.  Erwin  P..  Jr.,  AC.  0677182 
Wolfe.  Curtis  N..  SC.  01642737 
Wolfe,  Donald  J..  AC,  0825734 
Wood.  Darrell  G..  FA.  01012361 
Wood.  George  R..  AC.  0733944 
Wood.  GrUnn  H..  AC,  0421628 
Wood.  James  G.,  Jr..  MC.  0442822 
Wood.  John  R..  AC,  0664353 
Wood.  John  C.  Jr..  PA,  0377607 
Wood.  Lynn  P..  AC.  01108427 
Wood,  Marvin  J..  AC.  0503879 
Wood,  Robert  E..  AC.  0448777 
Wood,  Thomas  D..  AC.  0333409 
Wood,  William  D..  AC.  0674099 
Woodall.  Merle  P..  AC.  0856401 
Woods,  Kenneth  J..  Inf..  0410193 
Woods.  Robert  A..  AC.  035C553 
Woods.  Roy  D..  AC.  0795226 
Woodside.  Milton  H..  AC.  0396134 
Woodstock.  Raymond  E.,  AC.  077833< 
Woodward.  Charles  H..  AC.  0793574 
Woodward.  John  L..  Jr..  AC.  0743149 
Woodworth,  WUllam  C.  AC,  0754990 
Woolfolk.  R.  L..  3d.,  Inf.,  0403544 
Wooeter.  Vernon  O..  AC.  0408402 
Wooten.  Edward  D..  AC,  0792087 
Wooten,  John  H.,  SC,  0461059 
Works.  Le  E..  AC.  0580318 
Worley,  Ernest  L..  Jr.,  AC.  0564672 
Worley.  Raymond  W..  VC.  01744925 
Wormser.  VUacent  J.,  AC.  0401288 
Worsley,  Joseph  N..  AC.  02065458 
Wright.  Albert  W..  AC.  0813634 
Wright.  Charles  P..  AC  01315880 
Wright.  David  B..  Inf..  01293692 
Wright.  Ernest  C,  CML.  O460496 


Wright.  GUbert  G..  AC.  0885139 
Wright.  Homer  A.,  Inf..  0553223 
Wright,  John  M.,  Cav..  0449084 
Wright.  Lawrence  C.  AC.  0715910 
Wright.  Marvin.  AC.  01995878 
Wnght.  Tandy  A.,  AC.  0541212 
Wright.  William  J..  AC.  0438367 
Wurth.  Herbert  L..  AC.  0817580 
Wyatt.  WUliam  H..  AC.  0856402 
Wyckoff.  Frank  M.,  AC.  C728946 
Wylie.  BUly  C.  AC.  0669560 
Wylle.  Harold  G..  AC.  0502749 
Wynn.  Vasseure  H..  AC.  0686007 
Wynne.  Lawson  P..  AC.  01037377 
Taden,  Earl  N.,  AC.  0726120 
Yarbrough.  Lavern  A..  AC,  0876375 
Yaworskl.  John.  AC,  01634491 
Yazak.  Dean  D..  AC,  O2063C38 
Yeoman,  BiU  L..  AC.  0741648 
Yeomans.  Charles  D..  AC,  01001501 
Yockey.  Donald  J..  AC.  0806381 
Ycder.  Harry  D.,  AC.  0799914 
Yoder.  Richard  A..  AC.  0806759 
Yopchick,  Michael  P..  AC.  0795864 
Young.  Earle  H.,  AC,  02046663 
Young.  John  N.,  AC,  0434204 
Young.  WUliam  B.,  AC,  0419040 
Yotmgman.  Reginald  B.,  AC,  0586991 
Youngs.  James  R..  Jr..  AC,  0741014 
Yount.  Harold  W..  Ord.,  0516538 
Yundt,  Robert  W.,  AC.  0428543 
Yurclna.  Thomas.  AC.  0547151 
Zachmann,  Robert  P..  AC.  01549647 
Zaharevltz,  Walter,  AC,  01551556 
Zalk,  Arthur  A.,  AC.  0799533 
Zeldler.  WUllam  X.,  AC.  0789116 
Zeigler,  Carl  E..  Jr.,  AC,  C659507 
Zeuty.  Edward  J..  AC,  0808930 
Ziegler.  John  H..  AC,  01639857 
Zimmer,  Robert  W..  AC.  0434205 
Zimmerman.  Herman  I.,  CE,  0903981 
Zimmerman,  Lorenz  E..  MC.  01725089 
Zimmerman,  Max  G.,  AC,  0513326 
Zimmerman,  Arnold  E.,  AC.  0502040 
Ztmmermann.  William  M.,  Inf..  O024991 
Zbhn,  Bernard,  CE.  0444672 
Zukerberg.  Harry.  AC,  O58051S 
Zweifel.  Hawld  J..  AC,  0524669 
Zweig,  Louis  E..  Jr.,  AC.  C691130 
Zwlcke.  Norbert  A.,  AC,  0732800 

To  be  second  lieutenantM 

Adair,  Luther  E..  Jr..  AC.  C936623 
Adams.  John  A.,  AC.  02083101 
Adcock.  Aubrey  C,  Jr.,  AC,  02085585 
Alberti.  Donald  W.,  QMC.  01340732 
Allen,  Jack  V.,  AC,  C2J95492 
Allison.  William  H.,  Inf..  02017166 
Amaral.  James  P.,  AC.  0817342 
Anderson.  Robert  I..  MSC.  0940749 
Anselin.  Frank  B..  AC,  0935605  , 

Apt,  MUburn  G.  AC.  0767071 
Atkinson,  Obbie  O..  AC.  0763885 
Augsburger,  Ellas  R.,  AC.  02074624 
Augustine.  A.  W..  Jr.,  AC,  02093648 
Badger.  Walter  B.,  AC.  0767726 
Bales,  James  C.  QMC.  01951484 
Ballkov,  Bernard.  MSC.  0940768 
Ballard,  Dempsey  E..  AC,  0692638 
Banner.  Alvln  W..  AC.  02087494 
Barber,  Edwin  P..  AC,  02075360 
Barnard.  John  M..  Ord..  02012251 
Barnes,  James  T.,  AC,  0826600 
Barnes,  Roy  A.,  AC,  0763464 
Barton,  Ray.  AC,  C2095081 
Bassett.  John  K..  AC.  0937837 
Bates.  Harry  L.,  AC,  O2082£39 
Bates,  John  F..  SC,  01651667 
Baxter,  WUliam  D..  AC.  02092619 
Beck.  Donald  O..  AC.  O20E8146 
BeU,  Thaniel  A..  AC.  081225S 
Bellamy.  Jack.  AC.  072C426 
Belton.  WUllam  O..  AC.  0802900 
Bersantl,  Norman  P.,  AC,  O209176S 
Bethell.  Hoyt  C.  AC.  02095806 
Betterton.  Robert  A.,  AC,  02080483 
Bickford,  WUliam  C.  AC.  02100568 
Blackmon.  Waldo  N.,  AC.  0834939 
Blakely,  Ernest.  Jr..  AC.  02078416 
Blankenshlp.  Jack  F.,  AC.  02092498 
Bleu.  Donald  F..  Inf..  01340978 


1947 

Bomar.  WUliam  M..  Jr..  AC.  0771801 
Borchert.  Francis  W..  AC.  0589641 
Bork.  Brvln  P..  AC.  02032437 
BoutweU,  Jerry  P..  AC,  0838512 
Boyes.  Peter  E..  AC.  02071524 
Brandt.  Edward  R.,  AC.  02093297 
Brauneis,  Ernest  P.,  AC,  083641S 
Bridges,  Hollon  H..  AC,  0840224 
Briggs.  Richard  C.  AC,  02094796 
Broughton.  Roy  J.,  Jr..  AC,  0786046 
Brown.  Melvin  G..  AC.  O2080495 
Bryan,  Donald  W.,  AC.  0936C98 
Buchanan.  M.  L..  AC.  02089459 
Bufalcky.  Stanley  J..  AC.  0765925 
Bunn.  Dewltt  R..  AC.  02102071 
Burcham.  Lee  A.,  AC.  02072415 
Burdick.  Joseph  B„  AC.  02074650 
Burlev,  Hby  W.,  Inf..  01328461 
Butler.  Jack  E..  AC,  02073716 
Butterfleld.  Donald  R..  AC.  0932435 
Cameron,  Louis  J..  Jr..  AC.  0828376 
Cannon.  Prank  P..  AC.  02009138 
Carroll.  BUI  J..  AC.  0936601 
CarroU.  Thomas  L..  AC.  07G7615 
Casey,  Hi^h  B.,  Inf..  01119283 
Castanza,  Angelo  N..  AC.  O20S2373 
Cathcart.  Charles  E.,  AC.  02026759 
Cavanaugh,  WUllam  J..  AC.  02056690 
Chadwlck.  GUbert  A..  SC.  01641666 
Chille.  Peter  J..  AC.  0716354 
Christensen.  8wen  A..  AC.  0722270 
Christopher.  R.  S..  AC.  01997843 
Clark.  Clyde  O..  Ord.,  01332468 
Clme,  Leon  D.,  AC.  02061621 
Cobb.  William  A..  AC.  0827J88 
Coleman.  Walter  V..  Jr..  AC.  0720182 
Collins.  C.  G..  Jr..  QMC.  01336883 
Conner.  Robert  W..  AC.  08 16749 
Conover.  John  M..  Jr.,  AC,  0838239 
Conway,  Edward  J.,  AC.  0777126 
Coolidge.  Benjamin  W..  AC,  O2089995 
Corser.  Prank  M..  AC,  02095734 
Craft,  Jewel  N.,  AC,  0822387 
Crawford,  David  P.,  AC.  0784861 
Creech.  Jack  A..  BiiSC,  O2002124 
Cross,  Raymond  P..  AC,  O2092652 
Grossman,  PhUlp  J..  AC,  0709511 
Crouch.  Floyd  W..  Jr.,  QMC.  0 1698347 
Crumley,  Paul  M.,  AC.  O838240 
Cunningham,  O.  D.,  Jr.,  AC.  02062385 
Cunningham,  John  J.,  AC.  02101770 
Dahl.  Herbert  R.,  AC,  02089731 
Daly,  Charles  E.,  AC,  02094819 
Dart.  Melvin.  AC.  02068824 
Davis,  James  M.,  AC,  0842468 
Davis,  Marian  M.,  Jr..  AC,  02081007 
Davis,  Raymond  P.,  QMC.  01330795 
Davis.  Wlillam  J..  AC.  0786399 
De  Yonker,  James  A..  AC.  0807256 
Dean,  Louis  J.,  AC,  02C83287 
Denning.  Vaughn  E..  AC.  0548880 
Denny.  Robert  M..  AC.  02C95735 
Denton,  Ralph  L..  PA.  011868I4 
DlUard.  George  E..  AC,  0937169 
Dlngeldeln.  Robert,  AC,  0589955 
Dixon.  BUly  V..  AC.  02C67824 
Dodge.  WiUard  A..  SC.  01650498 
Dodson.  Robert  W.,  AC.  02090073 
Dorle.  Arthur  F„  Inf..  02019861 
Douglas.  C  J..  Jr..  AC  O207f479 
Draper.  Russell  C.  AC,  0823471 
Drury.  George  P..  AC.  0780548 
Duggar.  Omar  P..  Jr..  AC.  0936537 
Dulle.  Albert  B..  AC.  02072665 
Durka.  Stanley  A..  Cav..  O101974I 
Eagle.  Garland  W..  AC.  02076318 
Edge.  Robert  L.,  AC.  02084827 
Edsall.  Millard  J..  Jr..  QMC.  0934620 
Edwards,  Denis  R..  AC.  02094476 
Eichelberger.  W.  R..  AC.  O706S73 
EUiott.  Jack  D.,  AC.  0716082 
EUls,  Max  E..  AC.  0786721 
England,  John  M..  Jr..  QMC.  01282383 
Erwin.  Max  L..  AC.  02070629 
''       Everett.  Prank  G^  Jr„  QMC.  0647372 
Everett*.  John  B,  AC.  0788904 
Eversole.  Mac  C^  80t  02010043 
Pair.  Leland  B..  Inf„  0658789 
Fales.  Carl  B..  AC.  02070348 
Parmer.  Robert  D.,  8C.  0876771 
FarreU.  WUlUua  &.  In!..  0937803 
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Faulkner.  Jowph.  AC.  0838830 
Fellows.  Charles  W..  Jr.,  AC,  O70188t 
Penton.  Albert  J,.  AC.  02076379 
Ferguson.  Charles  L..  AC.  0830106 
Pldler,  Robert  N..  AC.  O84024S 
Plnley.  AUen  A..  AC.  02074200 
Plsher,  Edwin  L.,  SC,  01948455 
Fitzgerald.  Gerald  P.,  AC.  02064080 
Flavin,  Michael  J.,  AC.  02080802 
Fleming,  Robert  W.,  Jr..  Inf..  01337946 
Forbes,  Walter  B..  AC.  0810642 
Ford,  MUton  R..  AC.  O19Q8320 
Fountain.  Carl  B..  AC.  02038681 
Pox.  George  A..  AC.  0788557 
Franklin.  Benjamin  L..  AC  02077030 
Freeman.  Jacob  M..  AC.  01691837 
French.  James  R..  AC.  02092557 
Freshwater.  Robert  E..  AC.  0842607 
Frith.  Thomas  J..  AC.  0933377 
Frost,  George  V..  AC.  0589957 
Gallo.  Anthony  B..  AC.  02099305 
Garrett.  Joseph  B..  QMC.  01950507 
Gessner,  Louis  P.,  AC,  0775320 
Getz.  Charles  W..  3d.  AC,  C807725 
Gioe,  Joseph  P.,  QMC.  01337703 
Glasgow.  WUllam  M..  Jr..  Inf.,  01337171 
Glass,  Donald  R.,  AC,  0837469 
Glass,  Lawrence  S.,  AC,  0840375 
Goodwin,  Randolph,  QMC,  02C3Q993 
Gordon,  Robert  E.,  AC,  0776282 
Gravelle,  OrvUIe  R.,  AC.  0691181 
Graves,  Norman  C.  AC.  O2C58780 
Greenhow.  Harry  P..  AC,  02101410 
GreenweU,  George  G..  AC.  0786393 
Greer.  Donald  E.,  AC,  0787911 
GrifBn,  John  H.,  AC,  02094316 
Grimm,  Harley  L..  AC,  087691S 
Grossmiller,  W.  J..  AC,  0785493 
Guy,  Roy  E.,  AC,  0817834 
Halferty.  Robert  M.,  AC.  0720844 
Haneman.  Vincent  8..  Jr..  AC.  0822431 
Harding,  Richard  D.,  QMC,  02019164 
Hardwick.  John  8.,  AC.  02076123 
Barer,  Richard  J..  AC.  0704927 
HarreU.  Jesse  R..  Jr..  AC,  01995986 
Harrington,  Robert  H..  Inf.,  02018341 
Harris,  Thomas  D.,  Jr.,  AC,  0843233 
Hartzell,  Richard  A..  AC.  02095403 
Hasty,  Delphln  R.,  AC,  0781302 
Heam.  Clinton  E.,  Cav.,  0541393 
Hedge,  Georgs  E.,  AC,  02082792 
Hegg.  James  H.,  AC,  O2C91006 
Hensz.  Robert  L.,  AC,  02099947 
Hemdon.  James  E..  AC.  0788926 
Hester,  James  B.,  Jr.,  AC,  02099345 
Hicks,  Arlle  H.,  Jr..  AC,  02C38166 
Hicks,  Ralph  L.,  AC,  0825167 
Higdon,  Robert  T.,  AC.  O7&2740 
Hoag.  James  H..  Jr..  AC.  0338415 
Holden.  John  A..  AC,  02075204 
Holifleld.  Karl  L.,  AC.  02029191     " 
Holland.  Thomas  M..  Jr..  AC.  08385S1 
HoUister.  R.  L..  Jr..  QMC.  01691807 
HoUoway.  Paul  Q..  AC.  02088067 
Holtorf,  Arthtu-  M..  AC.  01998544 
Horangic,  Nicholas  P.,  AC,  02080702 
Horner.  Dtake  C.  AC,  0875674 
Houck,  Warren  P..  AC.  0760959 
Howard.  Douglas  J„  AC.  02087783 
Howard.  Marlln  C.  AC.  02095862 
HoweU.  PhUlp  v..  Jr^  QMC,  02004661 
Huddleston,  Thomas  L..  AC.  0841710 
Hudlow,  Richard  J.,  AC,  0842417 
Htmter,  Cedric  V..  AC.  0936468 
Hurley.  James  C.  AC,  01997835 
Hum,  James  L..  AC.  02089573 
Hyde,  James  R..  AC,  02056402 
Irving,  Clark  O..  Cav..  01032718 
Ivey,  Thomas  B..  AC.  02093870 
Jackson.  Stuart  L..  AC,  02090680 
Jacobs,  Ralph  E.,  AC,  02059058 
Jaccbsen,  Raymond  O.,  AC,  02078738 
Jacobson,  GaU  E.,  AC,  0767252 
Jarvis,  Irby  B.,  Jr..  AC,  0927206 
JeweU,  Harold  R.,  AC.  02080338 
Johannesen,  Robert  P.,  AC,  0786755 
Johnsen,  Ralph  S.,  AC,  02074030 
Johnson,  Andrew,  Jr..  AC,  0839088 
Johnson,  Irl  D.,  AC.  0030841 
Johnston,  James  E.,  Jr..  AC,  0763318 
JoUey,  Bryan  R..  AC.  02088091 


Jolllff.  Robert  C,  AC.  0034188 
Jones.  Arthur  M.,  AC,  0841670 
Jones.  Forrest  P..  Jr..  AC.  0817030 
Joseph.  Adolph  D..  Jr..  AC.  0933764 
Julln.  Walter  B..  AC.  O2C80290 
Kalina.  Robert  J..  AC.  02086256 
Kaltman.  Semen  B..  AC.  0878033 
Karhohs.  Fred  E..  Inf.,  02018010 
Kaufman.  Robert  J..  Jr..  AC.  0836478 
KehrU.  Gerald  V..  AC.  02074703 
Kellogg,  Edwin  R..  AC.  02094118 
Kessler.  John.  Jr.,  AC,  O20869S3 
KUdahl.  John  N.,  AC.  02081999 
KUlion,  Lawrence  E..  AC,  01336074 
Kimmlns.  Warden  R..  Ord..  0166947f 
King.  Onor  L.,  MSC,  020138^5 
Kinney.  Edwtird  J.,  AC.  03004888 
Kline.  Charles  C.  AC.  02079740 
Klingler.  Ralph  R..  Jr..  AC.  02076853 
^    Koraegay.  Hawood  E..  Jr..  AC.  O2087061 
Kosciuszko,  Alphons  E.,  AC.  O2090377 
Koski,  Raymond  J..  AC.  C842420 
Kouts,  Alvln  G.,  AC,  02094705 
Krlstoff,  Joseph  M..  AC.  02066565 
Lacasse.  Wyndall,  AC,  0707531 
Lane.  David  T..  AC.  02098997 
Langlois.  Leo  O..  AC.  0876563 
Larkin.  Harold  J.,  AC,  02098542 
Laroche.  Edward  A.,  AC,  02099548 
Latshaw,  Robert  T.,  Jr..  AC.  02082028 
Laufer.  D.  A.  V..  Jr..  AC.  0929239 
Lawrynovlcz.  C.  P.,  AC,  0933866 
Lehman.  Paul  D.,  AC.  02084158 
Lehman.  Ralmon  W..  SC.  01650627 
Lehman,  Raymond  G..  Jr..  Inf..  01333358 
Leuchtmann,  Robert  L..  AC.  02069924 
Lewis.  Russell  L..  AC.  02056428 
Llghty.  WUliam  O.,  AC.  02039926 
Like.  Delbert  O..  AC,  0589927 
Lilly,  Roger  J..  QMC.  01698919 
Llmblrd.  Charles  E.,  AC.  0930303 
Llndeman,  Jack  R.,  AC,  0786303 
Llndvig.  Vemon  A.,  AC.  02090239 
Lingo,  John  E.,  AC,  0785697 
Linn,  JtUius,  Jr.,  AC,  O3I02055 
Loepkey,  Charles  R.,  AC,  O785608 
Lopez,  Leonard  P.,  Inf..  01330834 
Losco.  Florenao  D..  QMC.  01336380 
Lowry.  Merlin  D.,  AC,  02101931 
Lyman.  Richard  M..  SC,  O1650943 
MacDonald,  M.  J.,  jr..  Inf.,  02006907 
MacGregor,  Donald  K..  AC,  0740660 
Mackie,  John  V.,  AC.  0036600 
Madlgan,  John  P..  SC,  01651128 
Marcarelll.  John  A.,  AC,  0589800 
Martin,  Caleb  S..  Inf..  01062613 
Martin,  Theodore  P..  AC,  02015844 
Mason,  RusseU  E.,  QMC.  01598631 
Matirer,  Lyle  E.,  AC,  02101946 
May,  Donald  G.,  AC.  02C95281 
May.  George  B..  QMC.  0945494 
Mayhall,  John  O.,  Ord..  0565322 
McAdams,  Glendor  D..  AC.  0769870 
McAtee,  John  T.,  Inf..  01330208 
McAullffe,  John  H..  Cav..  01019881 
McCarty.  Charles  P.,  AC.  0781918 
McCl'ire.  MarshaU  D.,  Cav.,  01020109 
McCtUley.  Nell  W..  AC.  0719112 
McCurdy.  Norman  R.,  AC.  02080011 
McDonald.  M.  B..  Jr.,  AC.  02093526 
McElhlnney.  B.  H.,  Jr.,  Inf..  01998686 
McElroy,  RusseU  J.,  AC,  02094593 
McEntire,  Den  B.,  AC,  C837177 
McGaw,  James  E.,  QMC,  0927030 
McGregor,  WlUlam  8..  AC.  02096038 
McKusker,  Kent  M..  AC,  0719698 
McMahon.  WlUlam  J.,  AC,  0589664 
McNeff,  Edward  P..  AC.  0810545 
MeUulsh.  David  8..  AC.  0829886 
Menard,  John  W.,  AC.  0821525 
MerrUl,  WiUlam  L..  AC.  0723856 
Messmer.  Eugene  J.,  AC,  0936446 
Metsopoulos,  W.  G.,  AC.  02077007 
Middleton,  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  AC,  08383ST 
MUler.  John  J,  AC.  0787894 
MUler.  Uoyd  G.,  AC.  0717253 
MltcheU.  Robert  P..  SC.  O1650240 
Moes.  Gene  A.,  AC.  071S534 
Monasee.  Theodore  L,.  AC.  0870116 
Moore.  Joseph  B..  AC,  0834471 
Moore,  Joseph  A..  AC,  02079761 
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Ifoaeley.  BUly  O..  AC.  0943068 
Murphy,  Robert  D..  AC.  O30961&S 
Mutch,  Alex  T.,  AC,  03082838 
Myers.  Earl  E..  AC.  0838918 
Mash.  Robert  E..  Jr..  AC.  02093759 
Have.  William  P..  AC.  O3078S28 
Meff,  Benjamin  O..  AC,  0630311 
Nelson.  Beryl  E..  AC.  02069806 
Nelson.  Nils.  AC.  O2102C63 
Nelson.  Thomas  O..  AC,  02C92I64 
Nlcol,  Robe:t  L.,  CML.  01536095 
Nielsen,  Gilbert  E..  AC,  02079616 
Nonrood.  Blllle  J.,  AC.  Ol 696892 
2«ovotny.  Robert  A..  AC.  02092587 
Oglesby.  David  H.,  Jr..  QMC.  01692648 
CHarr.  J<Meph  J..  Jr..  FA.  0937273 
Oliver.  John  W..  Jr..  AC.  0695828 
07«eJ.  Maston  A..  Jr..  AC.  02093235 
Orlando,  Michael  A..  AC.  0843334 
Or/ens.  Jack  B..  AC.  0757259 
Patson,  George  J..  AC.  0785130 
Payne.  Donald  W..  AC.  02MB854 
Peavler.  David  W..  AC.  0777016 
Pelzel,  Alfred  O..  AC,  03079461 
Peralta.  Roberto.  CML.  01327278 
Perreault.  L.  E..  Jr..  AC,  0637736 
Ferry.  William  B..  Jr..  AC.  OM4704 
PetersoD.  HUden  B..  AC.  07851S1 
Petree.  Harold  W..  AC.  03000087 
Pvtan,  James.  AC.  0772999 
Pfliltpa.  Robert  J..  AC,  0996605 
PUnipa.  LMoanf  B..  inf..  0138Wa^ 
Pbllllpa,  Norman  h..  AC.  03073010 
Pickett.  Herbert  L..  AC.  03088359 
Pierce,  Robert  J..  AC.  03C88338 
POblcn,  Fmta.  D.,  AC,  093B343 
Pols.  RcrtMrt  M..  Inf.,  01118GM 
Porges.  John  M..  Inf ,  O30L7449 
Porter,  Wayne  C,  AC,  0690034 
Potter.  Campbell  M..  AC.  02001847 
Poy.  Harris  O..  AC.  0780713 
Pajmor.  James  L^  AC.  0938718 
Proctor.  Cbarlea  H.,  AC.  O809989S' 
Putt.  Leo  D..  AC.  03088506 
Qulnn.  Francis  J..  QMC,  O1MC890 
Ramsey.  WHRam  P..  AC,  OSOSSOS 
RaUey.  Lonnle  O.,  Jr.,  AC,  OMS98» 
Ranch.  Henry  L..  AC.  O8I03079 
Reese.  Eu^ne  K..  AC.  03030613 
Reiss.  Mattliew  W..  QMC.  OI330471 
Rlegn-,  Gordon  J..  Ord..  O15£0966 
Robb.  Giles  A..  Jr..  AC.  02084405 
RoberU.  Lloyd.  AC.  O936M0 

Robinson.  Carl.  SC.  01661876 

Robinson.  Leroy  B..  AC.  02103003 
Robinson.  Tbom&s  M..  AC.  02078389 
Robiaon.  Keith  G..  AC.  03096088 
Rosenzweig.  Harold.  AC.  0702964 
Ross.  Charles  C..  Cav..  01018777 
Ross.  S.  L..  Jr..  AC.  0788258 
Rossman.  Riossell  J..  AC.  0818943 
Roy.  Carl  W..  AC.  0690021 
Rcz^Ue.  Vsrnon  L..  AC.  0335270 
Rushlow.  P.  E..  Jr..  AC.  0826004 
Ryan.  Robert  A..  Inf..  01336826 
Sapp.  Glenn  E..  AC.  0877502 
Savage.  S»^ncer  C.  AC.  02095898 
Saylcr.  Edward  J .  AC.  02009463 
Schacrer.  GusUv  R..  Inf..  01340586 
Schcneld.  James  S..  AC.  0624915 
Schoonover,  OrvUle  G..  AC.  02063279 
Schram.  Robert  J..  CML.  01536123 
Schroeder.  Howard  R..  AC.  0716770 
Schwelzer.  Rudolph  J..  AC.  0714499 
Scbwitzgebel.  W:  C*  AC.  0878397 
Scott.  George  S..  AC.  02078124 
8enech«l.  Jack  P..  Inf..  0483186 
Senior.  Wlnfred  B..  QMC.  01340227 
Seymour.  James  T..  AC.  03061320 
Shackelford.  D.  8..  Jr..  AC.  0782034 
Shade!.  WUlUm  N..  AC.  02102068 
Sharer.  Dorwyn  D..  AC.  0763753 
Sherman.  Charles  A..  AC.  02C93787 
Shirk.  Robert  V..  QMC.  01598435 
Shirley.  Donald  G..  AC.  O2094J33 
Simmons.  James  A..  AC.  02088627 
Sizsmore.  Robert.  AC,  0780043 
Skidmore.  Hubert  N..  AC.  03071736 
Sklfflngton.  Thomas  J..  AC.  0833608 
Skinner.  Harry  G..  AC.  O308SS08 
Smith.  Elmer  R..  AC.  03093307 
Smith.  John  B..  AC.  0928901 
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Smith.  Walter  A..  Jt..  AC,  0940761 
Sperry.  John  B..  Inf.,  01327063 
Staggs,  Homer  J.,  AC.  093529S 
Startt.  James  W.,  CliL.  0 1536382 
Steorta.  Ward  A..  AC.  0937195 
Stevens.  Frank  D..  SC.  02012741 
Stevenson.  Charles  S..  AC.  0788610 
Stewart,  Howell  P.,  FA.  Ol  186297 
Stewart.  Kenneth  M..  AC.  0805358 
Stewart.  Richard  L..  AC,  0843299 
Stcrrs.  Elwocd  D.,  Jr.,  AC.  0832737 
Stuber.  Robert  W.,  AC,  0928484  1 

Tarrant,  Edward  W..  AC.  O20T9931    | 
Taylor.  Miles  E..  AC.  02084466 
Taylor.  Paul  P..  AC,  02008831  i 

Taylor.  WUllam  D..  Jr..  AC,  0555127 
Temple.  Robert  J..  AC,  0937031 
Thomas,  Lawrence  O.,  AC.  02088111 
Thomas,  Rez  O..  AC.  02086317  | 

Thomls.  Joseph  R..  AC.  02089818 
Thumser.  Louis  P..  Jr..  AC.  08Q5355 
Thurber,  George  P..  AC,  0929390 
Toier.  Alfonso  C,  AC,  0986692 
Ttexler,  David  H.,  AC,  O937060 
TUmer,  Austin  W..  Pin.,  03£9327 
Turnmeyer,  George  E..  Ord.,  O1560518 
Twyman.  Richard  G..  AC,  O20S5487 
Unger,  Edward  P.,  AC.  O20S9909 
Usis.  Felix  M.,  Jr..  AC.  0762432 
Utterback.  Curtis  L..  AC.  02079646 
Van  Liere,  WUllam  P..  AC.  0723907 
▼an  Pelt.  David  B..  AC.  03005233 
Vance.  Jasper  C.  Jr.,  Inf..  01800167 
mdmer.  Julian  R..  Jr..  AC.  O2094948I 
Von  Fossen.  Smith  L^  AC.  02095921 
Wagner.  William  O..  AC.  0766797 
Wagner.  William  T..  3d.  AC.  02074269 
Wahl.  Richard  G..  AC.  02C92S46 
Walker.  Bdwln  C„  AC,  O308407S 
Walker.  Harry  C.  Jr.,  AC.  02092217    , 
Wallace.  Jcdm  N..  Jr.,  AC,  02078047  I 
Walsh.  John  P..  AC,  062^77 
Walah.  Theodore  H..  AC,  02039338 
Walter.  Stephen  P..  AC.  O20E8523 
Walters.  Donald  M..  AC.  02386730 
Ward.  James  P..  Jr..  AC,  0701210 
Warren,  Poster  G..  Jt..  AC.  0343166 
Weber.  Arthur  B..  AC.  02074612 
Weed.  WUllam  A.,  AC.  07S7737  ^ 
Weems.  Monard  D.  AC.  02079194 
Wehlande.-.  Erllng  a.  AC.  02C93951  1    . 
Wel,relt.  Wlnfred  H..  AC.  0785445      I 
Welghton.  Gordon  F..  MSC.  0201441^    - 
Welch,  Busbnell  N.,  AC.  0759135 
Weldon.  WUllam  C.  Jr..  AC.  0696824 
Werb.  William  R.,  Jr..  AC.  02038526 
Whalen.  Edward  C.  AC.  O208E826 
White.  Bernard  A..  AC.  02080831 
White.  Charles  R..  AC.  0842715 
Wicks.  David  W..  AC.  0762438 
Wilkle.  Francis  E..  AC.  02081801 
WUklns.  VanCourt.  Inf.,  01336850 
Wilkinson,  WUllam  C,  QUC,  01019424 
WUliams,  Oscar  W..  Inf..  01331456 
Wilson.  James  R.,  QMC.  01949041 
Winters.  Melvin  P.,  AC.  0705196 
Witty,  Fred  S..  Jr..  QMC,  02C33132 
Wofford.  Kenneth  O..  AC.  0842888 
Wolcott.  Dean  W..  AC.  02089527 
Woolfoll:.  WiUlam  P..  AC.  02001878 ' 
Works.  Albert  V..  Jr..  AC.  02063058    | 
Wortman.  John  J..  AC.  0936097 
Wycoff.  Francis  L..  Inf  .  OI33C369 
Wylle,  Frank  W  .  SC.  0155i:99 
Tates,  Charles  C  AC.  02082561 
Teager.  Randall  G..  Jr..  AC.  O20775lt 
Teaton.  Carl  G..  AC.  02379S66 
Tockey.  Wlllard  W..  AC.  02062368 
Young.  Donald  J  .  AC.  032S361 

Nora. — Above-named  nominees  were  given 
recess  appointments  on  August  23.  1947.  Oc- 
tober 10  and  17.  1947.  and  November  14.  1947. 

In  trs  Abmt 

arpointmkkts  in  ths  rkcuijui  asmt.  ik  trs 
aimt  nttiss  corps,  and  the  womzit's  mzdi- 
ciki.  spcciausT  (xsps 

Xhe  foUowlng-!iamed  persona,  under  the 
j^ovisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
AprU  16,  1947  (Public  Law  36,  80th  Cong.), 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  in  th« 


Army  Nurse  Corps  and  the  Women's  Medical 
Specialist  Corps  in  the  grade  specified,  with 
date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
the  mentioned  act.  These  officers  have  bsen 
selected  to  flU  existing  vacancies  in  the 
grades  for  which  they  are  nominated  and 
appointments  in  these  grades  will  not  act  to 
exceed  the  number  of  positions  authorized 
for  such  grades: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 

Zora  M.  BaUard.  ANC,  N703756. 
Bsatrice  M.  Quln.  ANC.  N7C0184. 
Elsie  G.  Rhodes.  ANC.  N703315. 

To  be  majors 
Margaret  E.  Aaron,  ANC.  N700828. 
Anna  G.  Anderson.  ANC.  N702010. 
Alta  Bemlnger,  ANC.  N700904. 
Jeanette  Blech.  ANC.  N700829. 
Helen  C.  Burns.  WM8C  (Diet.)  Rl. 
LUa  A.  Condon.  ANC.  N701555. 
Louise  M.  Fitzgerald.  ANC.  N702403. 
Nora  G.  Freeman.  ANC.  N700613. 
Marie  S.  Galloway.  ANC.  N702307. 
Anna  8.  Holden.  ANC.  N701740. 
Florence  I.  Lee.  ANC.  N700832. 
Oertriide  A.  MacLean.  ANC.  N701877. 
Elizabeth  B.  Mahoney,  ANC,  N701938. 
Agnes  A.  Maley.  ANC.  NT02416. 
Cora  J.  Maxton.  ANC,  N702459. 
Doris  E.  MedUn,  ANC,  N702460. 
Kathleen  Mitchell.  ANC.  N700819.  , 

Ruth  E.  Parsons,  ANC,  N702138. 
Helen  H.  Patton,  ANC.  N702006. 
Mary  G.  Phillips,  ANC.  N702330. 
Sadye  M.  Rosenthal.  ANC,  N700319. 
Emma  E.  Vogel,  WMSC  (PT)  Ml. 
Sarah  E.  WUliams.  ANC.  N702338. 

To  be  captains 
Myrtle  Aldrlch,  WMSC  (Diet.),  R634. 
Jacqueline  G.  AlUson.  ANC.  N703090. 
Ethel  M.  Anderson,  ANC.  N702384. 
Nina  M.  Baker,  ANC,  N720705. 
Josephine  H.  Balestra,  ANC,  N700920. 
Margaret  M.  Bltzsl.  ANC.  N702126. 
Margaret  E.  Blatt.  ANC,  N703754. 
Helga  C.  C.  Borg.  ANC,  NT01793. 
Pauline  J.  Bowling.  ANC.  N732004. 
Irene  K.  Boyd.  ANC.  N702951. 
Preida  A.  V.  Brandiger,  ANC,  N701903. 
Margaret  M.  Brandt.  ANC,  N702222. 
Hazel  I.  Burford.  ANC.  N7(M!427. 
Rose  A.  Butler    ANC,  N732S60. 
Eunice  B.  Byrcf.  ANC,  N702588. 
Hazel  A.  Chamberlain,  ANC,  N702809. 
Louise  D.  Chrlstman,  WMSC   (PT),  M415. 
Pelie  W.  Clark.  WMSC  (PT).  M480. 
Mary  B.  Clark.  ANC.  N703589. 
Thclma  L.  Cale.  ANC.  N702783. 
Esther  R.  Collins.  ANC.  N730168. 
Cora  E.  Cclllson.  ANC,  N701230. 
Mary  E.  Cooper,  ANC.  N702678. 
Helen  A.  Dautrlch.  WMSC  (Diet).  R251. 
Helen  M.  Davis,  WMSC  (Diet.)-,  R649. 
Mary  O.  Depp,  ANC.  N732084. 
Mary  L.  Dixon,  ANC.  N702901. 
Patricia  F   Dolan.  ANC.  N702864. 
Dorothy  G.  Dorcnkemper.  ANC.  N703639. 
Plorence  A.  Dressell.  ANC.  N702111. 
Catherine  E.  Duffy.  ANC,  N728182. 
Bertha  Eisner,  ANC.  N7021E8. 
Sylvia  M.  Evans.  ANC.  N702471. 
Eula  R.  Fails.  ANC.  N702690. 
lone  Featherston.  ANC,  N701776. 
Eileen  Fitzgerald,  ANC.  N 736620. 
Anne  L.  Fuller,  ANC,  N736504. 
Hcpe  E.  Giasson.  ANC.  N703284. 
Myrtle  L.  Haney.  ANC.  N702812. 
Emma  T.  Harr.  WMSC  (PT).  M541. 
Prankle  D.  Harris.  ANC.  N734159. 
Bessie  M.  Hatcher.  ANC.  N703807. 
Mary  E.  Haynes.  ANC.  N701986. 
Marguerite  E.  Hcndrlx.  ANC.  N702789. 
Helen  R.  HUl,  ANC,  N732039. 
Elizabeth  V.  Hcbblns,  ANC.  N703328. 
Rosemary  Hogan,  ANC,  N702877. 
Willa  L.  Hock,  ANC.  N703175. 
Carolyn  M.  Jentgen.  ANC.  N704108. 
Alice  J.  Johnson.  ANC,  N700550. 
Katherlne  E.  Johnson.  ANC,  N703836. 
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Helen  J.  Juraah.  ANC.  N702340 
Irena  J.  Klemp.  ANC.  N702780. 
Brunetta  A.  Kuehlthau.  WMSC  (PT) ,  M739. 
Dorothea  M.  Lawrence  WMSC  (PT)  *  M970 
Harriet  S  Lee.  WMSC  (PT).  M466. 
Winifred  P   Madden.  ANC,  N703029 
Prances  C.  Biantor.  ANC.  N736401. 
Allle  L.  Martin,  ANC,  N703273 

Eleanor  W   Merrill,  ANC,  N701671. 

Irene  L.  MUler.  ANC   N702338. 

Louise  Miller,  ANC,  N702239 

Elizabeth  G  Mixson.  ANC,  N702899. 

Grace  E.  Monroe.  ANC.  N703749. 

Alice  L.  Montgomery.  AWC   N70385S. 

Martha  E.  Moseman.  WMSC  (Diet.),  EST. 

Mary  B.  Nypaver.  ANC.  N703r60. 

Ruth  Payne.  ANC,  N702309 

Miriam  E.  Perry.  WMSC   (Diet).  R612. 

Anne  K.  Pll-gard,  ANC.  N701823. 

Bertha  B.  Pollard.  ANC.  N734017, 

LUlle  S.  Pope,  ANC,  N707382 

Helen  D.  Rauktis.  ANC.  N703333. 

Marie  E.  Relners.  ANC.  N702074. 

Grace  H.  Rlckert.  ANC.  N702245. 

Barbara  M.  Robertson,  WMSC  (PT),  M600. 

Lydla  L.  Roinersa.  WMSC  (Diet.),  R3I9. 

NUa  P.  Rutherman.  ANC.  N702446. 

Beulah  Schloemer.  ANC,  N7(^2922. 

Sabina  C    Schmidt.  ANC.  N702997. 

Olive  P.  Shadie.  ANC.  N702205. 

Anna  Shamansky.  ANC.  N703416. 
Ella  V    Shorney,  Al^C.  N700670. 

Hazel  R.  Sims.  ANC,  N703437. 
Jean  E.  Skinner.  ANC.  N7d3e98. 
Genevieve  M    Smith.  ANC,  N702306. 
Grace  Smith.  WMSC  (Diet.),  R437. 
Agnes  P.  Snyder.  WMSC  (PT),  M445. 
Vera  M   Sokira,  ANC,  N703801, 
Paye  G.  StUl,  ANC.  N702227. 
Ruth  M.  Stoltz.  ANC.  N702916. 
Ethel  L.  Strain,  ANC.  N702440. 
Dorothy  G.  Tipton.  WMSC  (PT).  M718. 
Laura  I.  Tosl.  ANC.  N703167. 
•  Minnie  O.  Velo.  ANC.  N701799. 
Mabel  A.  Watklna.  ANC,  N702086. 
Lois  I.  Watson.  ANC.  .<703250. 
Velma  D.  Wlehe.  ANC.  N701950. 
Mary  L.  Wiggins.  ANC.  N703652. 
Theresa  A.  Wilson.  ANC.  N700752. 
Ruby  Z.  Wlnslow.  WMSC  (Diet.).  R618. 
A.  Elizabeth  Wynne.  ANC,  N703659. 
Marguerite  A.  Yerger.  ANC,  N703036. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Roberta  E.  Aber,  WMSC  (OT). 
Helen  F.  Adams.  ANC.  N72213fl. 
Ruth  Agnew.  ANC.  N727684. 
Mary  E.  Almquist,  WMSC   (PT),  M200a. 
Ledora  G.  AIsup.  ANC.  N742561. 
Imogene  Anderson,  ANC,  N779389. 
Jane  W.  Anderson,  ANC.  N725028. 
Mary  C   Anderson,  ANC,  N767337. 
Mildred  J.  Anderson,  WMSC  (PT).  M1119. 
Edith  Ansley,  ANC,  N763432. 
Leona  Arend,  ANC,  N737752. 
Caroline  E.  Avila,  ANC,  N722892. 
Alberta  M.  Bachman,  ANC.  N787595. 
Marguerite  L.  Backus,  ANC,  N768449. 
Rosalie  P.  Ballen.  ANC,  N730309. 
Mildred  B.  Baker,  ANC,  N7a7501. 
Katherlne  E.  Baltz,  ANC.  N741313. 
Ruth  A.  Barlowe,  ANC,  N703820, 
Frances  M.  Barrett,  ANC,  N736831. 
Anne  N.  Bauer,  ANC,  N729047. 
Marie  H.  Baylies.  WMSC  (PT),  M808. 
Madge  C.  Bealrd,  ANC,  N763546. 
Rose  E   Beck.  ANC,  N787510. 
Mattle  A.  Bell.  ANC,  N779265. 
Catherine  M.  Bender.  WMSC  (PT) ,  M247S. 
Mary  L.  Ben  Dure,  WMSC  (PT),  M548. 
Prances  J.  Blllsky,  ANC,  N775227. 
Marcel  Binning,  WMSC  (PT).  M768. 
Anne  M.  Bisignano.  ANC,  N78737a, 
Minnie  L.  Bitros.  ANC,  N7S4986. 
Dollle  M.  Blake,  ANC.  N703834. 
Clarice  H.  Blegen.  ANC.  N730571. 
Mathilda  E.  Bott.  ANC,  N741196. 
Ruth  W.  Bradley.  WMSC  (PT),  M688, 
NeUle  Bradshaw.  ANC,  N780050. 
Marcella  V.  Brandyberry,  ANC,  N728032. 
■dna  B.  Braunlng,  ANC,  N703143. 
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Lucy  P.  Brazeal.  ANC.  N760730. 
Ethel  J.  Brltt,  ANC.  N744961. 
Mattle  C.  Britten.  ANC.  N724283. 
Donna  D.  Bromerskl.  ANC.  N724568. 
Elizabeth  M.  Brown,  ANC,  N755217. 
Betty  E.  Bryant,  ANC.  N753066. 
Virginia  M.  Brychel,  ANC  N73183a. 
Mary  T    Bxuich,  ANC.  N763610. 
Margaret  G.  Burgess,  ANC.  N757685. 
Menla  Burke.  ANC,  N704030. 
Marguerite  M.  Burns.  ANC,  N704035. 
Rita  C.  Burns.  ANC.  N760222. 
Margaretta  I.  Biu^n,  ANC,  N724393. 
Ellen  L.  Busbee,  ANC,  N703850. 
Vera  N.  Bush.  ANC,  N727190. 
Ruth  Bustraan.  ANC.  N758805 
Virginia  F    CahiU.  ANC.  N720997, 
Chri.stle  L.  Carlson.  WMSC  (Diet.).  RS49. 
Eva  B.  Cheeseman.  ANC,  N703501. 
Rosemarie  L.  Chisholm.  ANC.  N7^258 
Grace  H.  Chism.  ANC.  N703413. 
Annabel  M.  Christiansen.  ANC.  N703805 
Bessie  C.  Christie.  ANC.  N703488 
Alta  R.  Clark.  ANC,  N734708. 
Anna  W  Clark,  ANC.  N703407. 
Mildred  I.  Clark.  ANC.  N703019. 
Margaret  G   aarke.  ANC.  N764014 
Mary  M   Cottey.  ANC.  N752150 
Marie  Cole.  ANC.  N779469 
Dorothy  E.  Coleman,  ANC.  N788644. 
Sabre  G.  Collins,  ANC,  N763418. 
MUdred  O.  Couin,  ANC,  N744174. 
Bonnie  J   Conneran.  ANC.  N789173 
Ruby  Cook.  ANC,  N763063 
Elizabeth  L.  Cosier.  ANC.  N790160. 
Helen  R.  Cosma,  ANC,  N703660. 
Chloe  M.  Cowling,  ANC,  N703833. 
Mary  J.  Craig,  ANC.  N731680. 
Dorothy  E.  Crist.  ANC.  N761981. 
AUeen  Cronklte,  ANC,  N737186. 
Cathrlne  L.  Crotty.  ANC.  N726318. 
Irene  E.  Cully.  ANC,  N703164. 
Virginia  E.  Cxindiff,  ANC,  N723219. 
Helen  P.  Custer.  ANC,  N725594. 
Elmlra  Dalrymple,  ANC.  N735584. 
Margaret  R   Dardls,  ANC,  N703949. 
Anna  L.  Davis,  ANC,  N730577. 
Harriet  A.  Dawley,  ANC.  N722256. 
Marjorle  M.  Dawson,  ANC,  N772Q90. 
Evelyn  A.  Day.  WMSC  (Diet),  R567. 
Florence  I.  Deegan,  ANC.  N767537. 
Georgia  D  DeFrane.  ANC.  N761337. 
Agnes  S.  Dembowski,  ANC,  N7898^. 
Ethel  D.  Denio,  WJISC  (Diet.),  RlOfil. 
IsabeUe  M.  Desmond,  WMSC  (PT),  M484. 
Helen  P.  Dletsche.  ANC.  N796904. 
Lydla  M.  Domert.  ANC.  N741165. 
Dorothy  M.  Donahue.  ANC,  N703e77. 
Mary  N  Donate,  ANC,  N760854. 
Helen  J.  Donnelly.  ANC.  N786704. 
Rose  A.  Donoghue.  ANC.  N703548. 
Doris  M.  Donovan,  ANC,  N721993. 
Helen  Dovlak.  ANC.  N755066. 
Myrtle  Drake.  ANC.  N734022. 
Mary  M.  Duncan.  ANC,  N72g388. 
Barbara  E.  Earle,  ANC.  N757263. 
HUda  R.  Echols,  ANC.  N726032. 
Sammye  Edenfleld,  ANC,  N727221. 
Gladys  T   Edwards,  WMSC  (Diet.).  B63 
Mabel  M.  Elsele.  WMSC  (OT). 
Ruth  W.  BUlnger,  WMSC  (PT) ,  M486. 
Lllyan  M.  Emmons,  ANC,  N730576. 
Ruth  L.  Engle,  ANC.  N728640. 
Margaret  E.  Erickson.  ANC.  N73S433. 
Nannie  R.  Evans.  WMSC  (Diet.).  H^, 
EmUy  Fairbanks.  WMSC  (PT).  M680. 
Gaeda  N.  Falcone.  ANC,  N724022. 
Margaret  C.  Farley,  ANC,  N770110. 
Daria  Fedoronko,  ANC,  N725165. 
Margaret  H.  Plook,  ANC,  N7a4144. 
Dolores  A.  Foltz,  ANC,  N732561. 
Virginia  E  Poor,  ANC,  N794657. 
Anne  R.  Poster,  ANC,  N742345. 
LucUle  I.  Fowler.  ANC,  N730043. 
Mildred  L.  Praser,  ANC,  N703194. 
Irene  Prey,  ANC.  N703383. 
Virginia  L.  Frost.  WMBC  (PT) .  MSiSS. 
MUdred  L.  PuUer.  ANC,  N704007. 
Jeanne  T.  Pullertoa,  ANC.  N700394. 
Eleanor  A.  Geovanelle,  ANC,  N787330 
Charlotte  N.  German,  ANC,  11703878.  * 


Nancy  O.  GUlahan.  ANC.  N703452. 
LlUian  R.  Godek.  ANC.  N7E9368. 

Melrose  C.  Goodson,  ANC.  N763883. 

Katharine  Gorinski,  ANC.  N724200. 

Rita  C.  Graham,  ANC,  N7i:8461. 

Lois  K.  Grant.  ANC.  N729360. 

Ada  E.  Gray.  WMSC  (PT),  M2308. 

Ann  E.  Grazin,  ANC,  N787477. 

Ina  M.  Greene,  ANC,  N728327. 

Ruth  L.  Greenfield.  ANC.  N754781. 

Kate  A.  Haenlsch.  ANC,  N704099. 

Lucy  E.  Hall,  ANC,  N727230. 

Merle  M.  HaU.  WMSC  (Diet.).  R458. 

Sara  C.  Hall.  ANC,  N703139. 

Mabel  O.  Hardman,  ANC.  N755248 

NeveUa  8.  HarrU,  WMSC  (Diet.).  R373. 

Wanda  M.  Hartman,  ANC,  N760261. 

Nora  C.  Haselmlre,  ANC,  N728181 

Helen  M.  Hays.  ANC.  N775fl77. 

Alma  E,  Heintzelman,  ANC.  N782096 

Izabella  C  Helhoskl,  ANC.  N722839 

Alma  R.  Hendrlx.  ANC.  N743169. 

Mary  M.  Holly.  ANC,  N789428. 

Catherine  S.  Hooper,  WMSC  (OT). 

Janet  E.  Hopkins.  ANC,  N741273. 

Margaret  K.  Hosey.  ANC.  N703376. 

Velma  A.  Hovatter.  ANC.  N769754. 

Otelia  A.  Hovland.  ANC,  N778527. 

Margaret  E    Hultt.  ANC,   N726382 

Nancy  L.  Huston.  WMSC  (Diet),  R818. 

Lucy  M.  Infosino.  ANC.  N793207. 

Lemma  M.  Ingram.  ANC.  N7274ai. 

Harriet  J.  Jayne.  ANC.  N730104. 
Fuchsia  L.  Johnson.  WMSC  (D?et.),  RI002. 
Nancy  A.  Johnson,  ANC.  N732052. 
Mary  E.  Jordan,  ANC.  N779328. 
Jlmmle  L.  Keahey,  ANC,  N7033ia. 
lHarie  A.  Keating,  ANC,  N762728, 
Jean  V.  KeOik,  ANC,  N788403. 
Josephine  J.  Kelley.  ANC.  N723014. 
Eva  L.  Kelly.  ANC,  N742296. 
Johanna  M.  KeUy.  ANC,  N757464. 
Genie  Key,  ANC,  N727917 
Irene  B.  Kierzek,  ANC,  N745634. 
Thelma  J.  Klltz.  ANC,  N776869. 
Florence  L.  Kimmel,  ANC,  N733408. 
Marie  L.  Kirman,  ANC,  N722382. 
Claudia  C.  Knight,  ANC.  N704067 
Elaine  A.  Kowalski,  ANC.  N725178. 
Helen  M.  P.  Krystoplk.  ANC,  N755640 
Orva  R.  Kunkel,  ANC.  N758223. 
Julia  E.  Kuntz,  ANC,  N730617. 
IsabeUe  A.  Kusfcowski,  ANC,  N7306it. 
Mildred  I.  Lamar,  ANC.  N703398 
Erin  Langford,  ANC,  N788141. 
Mabel  L.  Lau.  ANC.  N742866. 
LUlle  B.  Ledlle,  ANC.  N7e7521. 
Lonnette  M.  Lee.  ANC,  N703696. 
Dorothy  H.  Lehman,  ANC,  N703660. 
Lahoma  Lelth.  ANC,  N758454. 
Helena  M.  Leland,  ANC,  N7E4123. 
Adeline  H.  Lenz,  ANC,  N703310. 
Ann  M.  Leonard,  ANC,  N720098, 
Grace  M.  Ueblg,  ANC.  N737100.  \ 

Elsie  M.  Lien,  ANC   N730433. 
Alice  M.  Linhares,  ANC,  N721675, 
Mary  Upscomb.  WMSC  (Diet.).  BUM 
Dorothy  L.  Looby.  ANC.  N732677. 
Floy  L.  Looper.  ANC.  N735056. 
Grace  J.  Mach,  ANC.  N80i3ei, 
Dorothy  M.  MacRae,  WMSC  (Diet.),  R910 
Gertrude  I.  Mahn.  ANC.  N743064. 
MUdred  M.  MalarUt,  ANC.  N723950. 
Katharine  E.  Manchester.  WMSC  (Diet » 
R300. 

Helen  T.  Marclnkoakl.  ANC.  N766725. 
Mary  A-  Massonl,  ANC,  N763232. 
Marjorle  Matheson,  ANC,  N751266. 
Mary  J.  Mathls,  ANC.  rn29E56. 
Ann  llaysarroi.  ANC,  N703040. 
A-nna  Mae  V.  McCabe.  ANC,  N743419.< 
Mary  J.  McCally,  ANC,  N764030. 
MUdred  A.  McCaUy.  ANC,  N764029. 
Kathryn  M.  McCTeUen,  ANC,  N779385. 
Margaret  P.  McLrughlln,  ANC,  N756958. 
Mary  C.  Meagher.  ANC.  N771638. 
Basel  M.  Meeks.  ANC.  N764378. 
Bom  M.  Merbtf.  ANC.  N777053. 
Marjorle  Mesaar.  ANC.  N738183. 
Eleanor  B.  Meyer,  ANC,  N730611. 
Jennie  K.  MUler.  ANC,  N738441. 
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Lel!»  P.  Miner,  WM8C  (OT). 

Margaret  A.  MlBckler.  ANC.  NT37860. 

Plcrence  Z.  Miner,  ANC,  N741037. 

Inez  Momu.  WM£C  (PT) ,  M830. 

Marjorte  M.  Mchler.  AUC.  N7E90T9. 

ChrlsUne  Moore.  ANC.  N727196. 

Sue  W.  Moore,  WMSC  (Diet.),  R1310. 

CarlU  L.  Morgan.  ANC.  N773109. 

Mary  P.  Morse.  ANC.  N720880. 

Velma  L.  Movmt.  ANC.  N72e303. 

Mary  M.  Mcwatt.  ANC.  N751344. 

Dorla  A.  Murphy.  ANC.  K726«40. 

Mary  C  Murpby.  ANC.  N7a2324. 

Madeline  L.  Nearhood.  ANC.  N7a4765. 

Edna  M  Nelson.  ANC.  N736478. 

Helen  A.  Neteon.  AKC.  N732022. 

Nelly  Newell.  ANC.  N736732. 

Norma  B.  Nordatrom.  ANC.  N789737. 

Marguerite  A.  Oberson.  ANC.  N703168, 

Jane  A.  Oliver.  WMSC  (Diet.) .  R1380. 

Mary  C.  OTJeUl.  ANC.  N74563IS. 

Gertrude  M.  Oatmann,  ANC.  N775a4l. 

Alma  M.  Paetzold,  ANC.  N734372. 

Margaret  H.  Paetzold.  ANC.  N734498. 

Dorla  L.  Parker.  WMSC  (Diet).  RUS^. 

Lucy  B.  Pasqualone.  ANC.  N78!830. 

Mary  A.  Patterson.  ANC.  N742628. 

L.  Isabellc  Peacock.  ANC.  N726901. 

Augusta  K   Peake.  ANC.  N728877. 

Ava  L  Peene.  ANC.  N723898. 

Lydla  J.  Peerey,  ANC.  N72ee38. 

Dorothy  H.  Pemberton.  ANC.  NTaiSM 

Hani  Perclval.  ANC.  N776ia4. 

Helen  A  Pleper.  ANC.  N7t)3786. 

Miriam  R.  Pierce.  ANC.  N724680. 

Gl£dyB  H.  Plnckney.  ANC.  N726147. 

Louise  PoUard.  ANC.  N726700 

Norma  M.  PoUo.  ANC.  N731255. 

Alice  M.  PresBler.  ANC.  N789888. 

Josephine  A.  Prltchard.  ANC.  N78887p. 

Buhy  B.  Prltcbard.  ANC.  N72a719. 

Martha  A.  PutAett.  ANC.  N7fl7?C9. 

Grace  K.  Puppel,  ANC.  N789602. 

Margaret  E.  Radke.  WMSC  <DiPt.).  |L3146. 

Lula  M.  Ragsdale.  ANC.  N73327e. 

Helen  J.  Raklta.  ANC.  N761382. 

Eleanor  R   Reed.  ANC.  N703977. 

Eileen  W.  Relchert.  ANC.  N745n0. 

BulaUe  M.  Relllng.  ANC.  N790740. 

Mary  P.  ReUly.  ANC.  NTSiese. 

Imogen*  Roifrow.  WMSC  (VT).  MSajM. 

LucUle  L.  Resler.  ANC.  N77S3a4. 

Nettie  M.  Rlcci.  ANC,  N723994. 

Blsabeth  J.  Rice.  ANC.  N760798. 

SUabeth   C.  Richard.  ANC.  N79514  . 

Velma  L.  Rlolurdson.  WMSC  <Dlet.)[  RM. 

Delia  P.  Riley.  ANC.  N7a4344. 

Lorraine  M.  JUpps.  ANC.  N7(»491. 

Charlotte  R.  Rodeman.  ANC.  N728a4^ . 

Plorvnc*  J.  Rodenboh.  ANC,  N750435. 

B^ar  P.  RomaAofskl.  ANC,  N7a491 1. 

Bemardlne  M.  Rosenbaiun.  ANC.  Nl)S33A7. 

Rita  V.  Rcurke.  ANC.  N731874. 

Bally  W.  Royer.  ANC.  N725333. 

Anna  Rczvckl.  ANC.  N795386. 

Mnljn  L.  Rtiaael.  ANC.  N763756. 

Lucille  D.  RusmU.  ANC.  N758077. 

Phyllis  Ryan.  ANC.  N731799.  

Gertrude  B.  Santowskl.  ANC.  N787a4i . 
Beatrice  J.  Sarrokle.  ANC.  N7a4909, 
Blma  O.  Scheuer.  ANC.  N703911. 
Leora  L.  Schmidt.  ANC.  N741375. 
Helen  J.  Schnader.  ANC.  N7B1110. 
Oiga  Schott.  ANC.  N741615. 
Prances  M.  Scott.  ANC.  N730167. 
Frlsda  Scidman.  ANC.  N758814. 
Jacqueline  H.  Sellars.  ANC.  N788626. 
Bemeda  A.  Serfaso.  ANC,  N7G0176. 
Helen  M.  Seroczynakl.  ANC.  NT28068, 
Ruth  P.  Shadc^Taldt.  ANC.  N737297. 
Jacqueline  B.  Sharpe.  ANC.  N7816(M. 
Virion  M.  Shepherd.  ANC.  N703359. 
Plorcnce  M.  Sicms.  ANC.  N760:60. 
BUeen  A.  Sisscn.  ANC.  N7a4228. 
Ruth  C.  Sltzmann.  ANC.  N779885. 
Anna  B.  Skldmore.  ANC.  N760313. 
Alice  L.  Skinner.  ANC.  NTaiCSS. 
Etna  B.  Skipper,  ANC.  N704015. 
Alpharetta  E.  Slaats.  ANC.  N771iat. 
Rosemary  SlaTt&;  AHC,  MTSTSTB. 


Elma  C.  Smith,  ANC,  N731121. 
Ccrlnne  E.  Snaalt.  ANC,  N771657. 
Myrna  A   Snydei    ANC.  N725562. 
Margaret  M.  Somers.  ANC.  N721718. 
Jessie  A.  Sorrells,  AKC.  N';3C425. 
Irina  Stahovlch.  ANC,  N75C507. 
Amelia  Stark.  ANC,  N735634. 
Anne  B.  Steele.  ANC.  N721850. 
Juliette  W.  S:epfcenson.  ANC.  N76H17. 
Irene  P.  Steplvk,  ANC.  N7C4076. 
Helena  M.  Stoffrc^en.  ANC,  N728503. 
Carrie  P.  Stout.  .\NC.  N789148. 
Hester  J.  Strom.  ANC.  N759490. 
Harriet  C.  Styer,  ANC.  N741039. 
Alice  H.  SvedirEky.  ANC.  N7I9570. 
Dorothy  L.  Swariz.  WMSC  (Diet.).  R461. 
Eva  M.  Tembroclc.  ANC.  N741556. 
Virginia  L.  Titus.  ANC.  N704087. 
Vivian  D.  Toolan.  WMSC  (Diet.) .  R749. 
Plorence  T.  Troffbly.  ANC.  N74237J. 
Bemice  E.  Tyo.  iJHC,  N757775. 
Otlllla  M.  UlrSch    ANC,  N787505. 
Marian  E.  Vanderbrook.  ANC,  N72a76«. 
Janice  O.  Van  He;?.  ANC.  N73ie42. 
Lera  V.  Via.  ANC.  N724233. 
Doris  W.  Vicdt,  /JfC,  N732982. 
Helen  M.  Visnovsky.  ANC.  N790567: 
Althea  M.  Ward.  ANC,  N722630. 
Marguerite  E.  Ward.  WMSC  (Diet.),  R2186. 
Mary  H.  Waters,  ANC.  N754241. 
Annabel  Watkins.  WMSC  (Diet.),  RllSS. 
Clara  K.  Watry.  ANC,  N730833. 
Mable  M.  Welch,  ANC.  N78«422. 
Irma  P.  Williams,  ANC,  N720726. 
Helen  M.  Wiltzltis,  ANC.  N731637. 
Mildred  L.  Wlndblel,  ANC.  N730518. 
Alice  R.  Wink.  ANC.  N722041 
Ann  M.  Witc2ak.  ANC,  N730398.      ' 
Ethel  E.  Wood,  /.NC.  N72e497. 
Cecelia  L.  Woodt-^^iss,  ANC.  N704136. 
Mary  V.  Wyatt,  mc,  N728060. 
Mildred  L.  Yonce.  ANC,  N785275.    : 
Lillian  Zagajeslcl,  ANC.  N722063. 
Thelma  M.  Zeller.  ANC.  N776059. 
Blanche  E.  Zuko^7skl,  ANC,  N7g35<6. 

To  be  secynd  lieutenanta 

Ruth  E.  Alexander.  ANC.  N754936. 
Amelia  D.  Amlzica.  WMSC  (PT).  M2371. 
Mary  A.  Aszallno.  ANC.  N7gS310. 
Myrtle  M.  Bates,  WMSC  (PT).  Ma44a. 
June  P.  Berrymaii.  ANC.  N762771. 
Mary  L.  B.  Bcman,  WMSC  (OT) . 
Prancine  B.  Bunct.  WMSC  (PT).  BC2716. 
Margery  E.  Cheei-s.  ANC.  N794479. 
Julia  Choate.  ANC.  N765443. 
Amy  L.  C^mnors,  ANC.  N754888.  . 
Bemlece  P.  Cramer.  ANC.  N77742a 
Prances  H.  Davlfon.  WMSC   (PT),  Ma468. 
Kathryn  I.  Dixon.  ANC.  N765160. 
Katherine  C.  Ehrbart.  WMSC  (FT).  M2214. 
Mae  A.  Engsberg.  WMSC  (PT).  M273a. 
Sara  E.  G^vln,  ANC.  N797213. 
Mary  Prances  I.  Haley,  ANC.  N79702e. 
Betty  A.  Harlan.  WMSC  (PT),  M2456. 
Mary  Ann  V.  Hartnett.  ANC.  N794964. 
Rosamond  E.  Hughes,  WMSC  (Diet.) .  R2466. 
Prances  J.  Johnson.  WMSC  (PT),  M2454. 
Pearl  R.  Jonah.  ANC.  N754598. 
Dorothy  E.  Jones.  ANC.  N78584a. 
Ruth  A.  Kegler.  ,\NC.  N777457. 
Betty  A.  Klingensmlth.  ANC.  N794388. 
Elizabeth  A.  LaR^che,  ANC,  N7&7148. 
Edna  P.  Llchtenstcin,  ANC.  N754M7. 
Nancy  L.  Limb.  ANC.  N768932.        I 
EUen  M.  Lund,   WMSC    (OT). 
Evelyn  W.  Lund.  ANC,  N799e96. 
Margaret  E.  Mahoney.  WMSC  (PT).  M2580. 
Plora  E    Manahan,  ANC.  N780263. 
Mary  M.  Matlavage,  ANC.  N762867. 
Catherine  S.  McBrlde.  ANC.  N792e8. 
Jessie  Melnik,  ANC.  N753859. 
Anna  V.  Michelltsch,  ANC.  N7977B7. 
Beulah  B.  Nye.  WMSC  (Diet.).  Ra409. 
Regina  C.  ODonr ell.  ANC.  N793110. 
Betty  M.  Rasmuxen,  ANC,  N80 1161. 
Betty  J.  Reynolds,  ANC,  N77867t. 
Mary  B.  Rosser.  ANC.  N799152. 
Jenrldlne  P.  Skldnore,  ANC.  N768B43. 
Mary  A.  Strauss.  ANC.  N779705. 


Vivian  L.  Strlckler.  WMSC   (OT). 

Clara  M.  Sullivan,  ANC.  N793124. 

Keltha  P.  Zelsloft.  ANC.  N768604. 

Note. — Officers  recommended  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  who  were  given 
recess  appointments  on  September  25.  1947. 
October  1.  1947,  and  October  24,  1947.  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  16.  1947 
(Public  Law  36.  80th  Cong.). 

In  the  Auct 
ntoMonoNs  in  the  ugxtlae  abmt 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States. 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3,  of  an  act 
of  Congress  approved  July  31.  1935.  as 
amended  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  13.  1940.  Those  officers  whose  names 
are  preceded  by  the  symbol  (  x  )  are  subject 
to  examination  required  by  law.  All  others 
have  been  examined  and  found  qualified  for 
promotion. 

To  be  lieutenant  coloneU 

*MaJ.  Claron  Wager  Meldnmi.  Ordnance 
Department  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  June  1,  1947. 

*MaJ.  Wayne  Bailey  Gardner,  Finance  De- 
partment, with  rank  from  July  14,  1947. 

•MaJ.  Herbert  Ryan  Tumln.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  August  4.  1947. 

•MaJ.  Esthel  Oliver  Stroube,  Plnance  De- 
partment (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  Aug\ut  13,  1947. 

*Ma].  Coleman  Romain,  Quartermaster 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  August  31.  1947. 

•MaJ.  Alexander  Grendon.  Coast  Artillery 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenutt  colonel),  with 
rank  from  September  1,  1947. 

*Ma].  Carroll  Delmar  Hudson.  Ordnance 
Department  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank 
from  September  15,  1947. 

•MaJ.  Harry  Edward  Owens.  Quartermaster 
Corps,  with  rank  from  September  17.  1947. 

*MaJ.  Valerius  Hakanson  Quartermaster 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  September  18,  1947. 

•MaJ.  Emroy  Elmer  Feind.  Plnance  Depart- 
ment (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  September  26.  1947. 

•MaJ.^Wllllam  Carl  Thompson,  Plnance  De- 
partment (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  October  8,  1947. 
•MaJ.  Francis  Joseph  Sullivan,  Infantry 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  October  12.  1947. 

•MaJ.  Abraham  Julius  Rosenblum,  Quarter- 
master Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  October  28,  1947. 

*MaJ.  Donald  Dunning  Alexander,  Ordnance 
Department  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  October  30,  1947. 
•MaJ.  John  Gardner  Ladd,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
November;  10.  1947. 

MaJ.  Edward  Charles  Miller.  Jr.,  Infantry 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Novem- 
ber 21,  1917. 

MaJ.  Clyde  George  Toung,  Field  Artillery 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  November  23,  1947. 

MaJ.  William  Harvey  Odle.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, with  rank  from  November  26.  1947. 

MaJ.  CyrU  Dean  Hill,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  November  28,  1947. 

MaJ.  Philip  Feinberg.  Finance  Department 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  November  28,  1917. 

MaJ.  Arthur  Wilbur  Jones,  Chemical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  November  30.  1947. 

MaJ.  WUliam  Merrltt  Preston  Northcross, 
Ordnance  Department  ( temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  December  17.  1947. 

MaJ.  Miles  Jason  Baze.  Quartermaster 
Coops,  with  rank  from  December  23,  1047. 
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To  hm  wimfon 
•Capt.  Roy  Augustus  Wall.  Quartennaster 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  June  5,  1947. 
•Capt.  Alvln  Benjamin  Welsch.  Znfantry 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  June  9.  1947. 

•Capt  Melvln  MUler.  Field  Artillery  (tem- 
porary major),  with  rank  from  June  23.  1947 
•Capt.  George  P.  Glass,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment (temporary  lieutenant  colcmd),  with 
rank  from  June  24,  1M7. 
•Capt.  Francis  Nicholas  MlUer.  Signal  Corps 
(temporary  lletitenant  ecdonel),  with  rank 
from  Jime  26,  1947. 

•Capt.  James  Chrtotof^er  Ulmer.  Infantry. 
with  rank  from  June  28,  1947. 
•Oapt.  Jamss  Chase  Damron,  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Departmen*  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  June  30,  1947. 

•Capt.  Lynwood  David  Lott.  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Department  (temporary  Itevtenant 
colonel ) .  with  rank  from  July  9. 1947. 
•C^Pt.  John  Bnbry,  Plekl  ArtlUery  (tem- 
porary lieutenant  eokmal).  with  rank  ttoax 
July  13.  1947. 

•Capt.  Maurtoe  Patterson  Shaver.  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Oorps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel). 
with  rank  from  August  2.  1047. 
•0^)t.  WUllam  Pitt  Ring,  Jr.,  Infantry 
(temporary  naajcr ) ,  with  rank  from  AiMnist  7. 
1947.  ^ 

•Capt.  Boward  BlalMy  MOrMand.  Oorps  of 
B&glnaen  (temporary  major) ,  with  rank  frtsn 
August  7.  1947. 

•Oapt.  MUton  Bdwin  Godfrey,  Adjutant 
General's  Department  (temporary  Ueotvnant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  August  7.  1947. 

•Capt.  William  Henry  ChurchweU,  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Department  (tamporary 
major),  with  rank  from  August  7.  1047. 
•Capt.  Baymond  Russell  Ramsey,  Infantry 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  tnmm  Atisust 
10.  1947. 

•Oapt.  Jssper  Lemlle  Searles,  Judge  Advo- 
cate General^  Departmoit  (temporary  lieu- 
tenant colonel),  with  rank  from  Auaust  11. 
1047. 

•Capt.  Harold  Leo  Oldenburg,  Plaanee  De- 
partment ( temporary  major) ,  with  rank  ftom 
August   13.   1947. 

•Cspt.  David  Franklin  Poster.  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Department  (temporary  lieu- 
tenant colonel),  with  rank  from  August  21. 
1947. 

•Capt.  Louis  WlUlford  Jackson.  Adjutant 
General's  Departnaent  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  August  22.  1047. 
•Capt.  Charles  Lewis  Reed.  Ordnance  De- 
partment (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  August  25.  1947. 

•Capt.  Paul  EHckson  Guernsey.  Adjutant 
General's  Department  (temporary  major), 
with  rank  from  August  27,  1947. 

•Capt.  William  Edwin  Barksdale.  Quarter- 
master Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  August  31,  1947. 
•Capt.  Hoke  Smith  Wofford.  Quartermaster 
Oorps  (temporary  Ueutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  August  31.  1947. 
•Capt.  James  Walker  Connor,  Quartermas- 
ter Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
September  1.  1947. 

•Capt.  Hugh  Anderson  Vest.  Signal  Oorps. 
with  rank  from  September  2.  1947. 

•Capt.  Jerome  Hubbard.  Adjutant  Oenaral's 
Department  (temporary  major),  with  rank 
<rom  September  2.  1047. 
•Capt.  Kenneth  Kalmar  Ha«ttn.  Infantry 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  Septem- 
b«  i,  1947. 

•Capt.  Harold  Lafayette  PuUsr.  Adjutant 
General's  Department  (tonporary  Ueutenant 
eokmel ) ,  with  rank  from  September  6, 1047. 

•Capt.  Ronald  Bryoe  Currens,  Ordnanoe  De- 
psrtment  (temporaty  m«Jar) ,  with  rank  from 
September  7,  1047. 
•Capt.  WUllam  Bton  Kalcy.  Bignal  Corps 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  Ssptsm- 
b«r  14.  1047. 


•Capt.  Kenneth  Blwood  TUtoa,  Coast  ArtU- 
lery  Oorps  (temporary  lieutenant  oolonrt) 
with  rank  from  September  15,  1947. 
•Capt.  John  Allen  Townley,  Plnance  Depart- 
ment, with  rank  from  September  16,  1047. 

•Capt.  Andrew  Carpenter  Nelson,  Plnance 
D«Pw^ment  (temporary  major),  with  rank 
from  S^tember  18.  1047. 

•Capt.  Thomas  Ralph  Earner.  Oorps  of  Engi- 
neers (tonporary  m%Jor).  with  rank  from 
September  22.  1047. 

•Capt.  Thomas  Roy  Malone.  Jr..  Field  Artil- 
lery (temporary  Ueutanaut  oolonel).  with 
rank  from  September  22,  1047. 

•Capt.  William  Simuners  Shoemaker,  Oorps 
or  Bnglnaers  (tsmptvary  Ueutenant  eoaocel) , 
with  rank  from  September  24.  1047. 

•Capt.  Curtis  Hargrave  Bennett,  Adjutant 
Owisral-B  Departmmt  (temporary  major), 
with  rank  from  September  25,  1047. 

•Capt.  George  Nelson  Klbler.  Corps  ot  Bngi- 
neers  (tenoporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  September  26,  1047. 

•Ospt.  Charies  Dudley  MdSaiiiel.  Oorps  of 
Baglneers    (temporary   Ueutenant   colonel) 
with  rank  from  September  28.  1047. 

•Capt.  Alfred  Arthur  PursaU,  Infantry  (tern- 
porary  lieutenant  eolooel).  with  rank  from 
September  38,  1047. 

•C^t.  Harold  Baker  Wetbwble,  Finance 
Departmrat  (temporary  major),  with  rank 
from  September  29,  1047. 

•Capt.  James  Dupree  O^etree.  Field  ArtU- 
lery  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from  Oc- 
tober 1.  1047. 

•Capt.  Israel  Brent  Washburn,  PMd  Artil- 
lery (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  October  2.  1047. 

•Capt.  Septimus  Bonham  Slghtler,  Jr..  In- 
fantry (tempcH-ary  lieutenant  oolonel),  with 
rank  from  Oetobo-  10.  1047. 

•Capt.  Richard  IHckinson  Smith,  PIrtd  Ar- 
tillery (temporary  Ueutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  October  11,  1047. 

•Capt.  Marvin  Hays,  Quartermaster  Corps 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  October 

Capt.  R  Beverly  OskhreU,  Chemical  Corp* 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  Oetober 
17,  1047. 

Capt.  George  Arlan  Bachman,  Quartermas- 
ter Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
October  18,  1047. 

•Capt.  George  Reynolds  RusseU.  Quarter- 
master Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  October  20.  1047. 

•Ospt.  Bdward  WUllam  Pennington,  Ord- 
nance Department  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  October  20,  1947. 
•Capt.  Bemd  Gustav  Baetcke.  Infantry 
(temporary  Ueutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  Octob«>  22,  1047. 

•Capt.  John  Eoff  Oliver,  Quartermaster 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  Oetober  22,  1947. 

Capt.  Roy  ThMnas  Bucy,  Signal  Corps,  with 
rank  from  October  27.  1047. 

•Capt.  Elmer  Melvln  Biuiis.  Quartermaster 
Corps  (temporary  Ueutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  frcan  October  31.  1947. 

Capt.  Prank  Adams,  Quartermaster  Corps, 
with  rank  from  November  2.  1047. 
•Capt.  DerrlU  McCollough  Danld,  Infantry 
(temporary  Ueutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  November  8,  1047. 

•Capt.  Samuel  Walter  Pam^e.  JJr..  Ord- 
nance Department  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  November  6,  1947. 

•Capt.  Harley  Douglas  Harpold,  Quarter- 
master Corps  (tonporaiy  Ueutenant  col<mel) , 
with  rank  from  November  6,  1047. 

•Capt.  Ira  WeUlngt<m  Grande,  Qaartarmas- 
ter  Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
Movonber  6,  1047. 

•Capt.  Harold  ClUTord  Lyon.  ZBflsntry  (tem- 
porary Itootenant  colonel),  with  rank  ftom 
Mbvembar  6,  1047. 

X'Capt.  Irwin  Charles  StoU,  Signal  Oorps 
(temporary  Ueutmant  oolonel).  with  rank 
Irom  November  7,  1047. 
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•Oapt.  Bvijamln  DeWm  Beach.  Ordnanoe 
D^>»rtment  (temporary  Ueutenant  eokmal), 
with  rank  from  November  7,  1047. 
•Capt.  Carl  Ptands  Chlrloo.  Coast  Artniery 
Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
November  9,  1947. 

•Capt.  Montescue  Theodore  Moree.  Chemi- 
cal Corps,  with  rank  from  Nov<ember  10.  1947. 
•Capt.  Herbert  Fred  Parmer,  Quartennaster 
Oorps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  Novembo-  11,  1947. 

•Capt.  Hiram  Dudley  Ives,  Infantry  (tem- 
porary lieutenant  colons ),  with  rank  from 
November  11,  1847. 

Capt.  Reed  Nelson  Colvln.  Quartermaster 
Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
November  14.  1947. 

Capt.  LUlard  Parker  Miller.  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Department  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  November  19.  1947. 
Capt.  John  Day  Tolman,  Chemical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  November  19,  1947. 

Capt.  Alfred  BmU  Blartlos.  Quartermaster 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  November  25,  1947. 

Capt.  Richard  Samuel  McConncll,  Infan- 
try (temporary  Ueutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  November  26.  1047. 

Capt.  Ra^h  Parker  St.  John.  Quartermas- 
ter Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
November  27,  1047. 

Capt.  Arthur  Claik  Cheyna.  Infantry,  with 
nmk  from  Novembv  28,  1047. 

Capt.  George  Bdward  Woods,  Jr.,  Quarter- 
master Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank 
from  December  2.  1047. 

Oapt.  Lloyd  Robert  ***iti¥TiTi.  Ordnanoe 
Departmoit  (temporary  Ueutenant  eol<mal), 
with  rank  from  December  8,  1047. 

Capt.  Robert  Joseph  Karrer.  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Oapartmoit  (temporary  Ueutanant 
oolonel),  with  rank  from  December  4.  1047. 
Capt.  Robert  Hugh  Christie.  Adjutant  Oen- 
sral's  Department  (temporary  lieutenant 
eokmel).  with  rank  from  Dscamber  6,  1047. 
Capt.  Homer  Reamer  WaUer..  Finance  Da- 
partmsnt  (ttmporary  major) .  with  rank  from 
December  &.  1047. 

Capt.  Edgar  Ray  MlnnlBh.  JXidgs  Advocate 
General's  Department  (temporary  major), 
with  rank  from  Deeembsr  7. 1047. 

Capt.  Rot>ert  Anthony  Cllffe.  QoartermM- 
ter  Corps  (temporary  major) ,  with  rank  from 
December  18.  1947. 

Capt.  Graden  Clarenee  Waters.  Infantry 
(temporary  lieutenant  oolonel),  with  rank 
from  December  16.  1947. 

OapC  Donald  Boyd  WUaon.  Field  ArtlUery 
(temporary  Ueutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  18,  1047. 

Capt.  Thomas  Henry  Magness,  Jr..  Chemi- 
cal Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  oolonel). 
with  rank  from  December  20.  1047. 

Capt.  Richard  Samuel  MUler.  Quartermas- 
ter Oorps  (temporary  lieutenant  oolonel), 
with  rank  from  December  23,  1047. 

C^t.  George  WUliam  White,  Ipfsncry 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  Decem- 
ber 28,  1047. 

C^>t.  Sam  Francis  Muffle,  Infantry  (tem- 
porary major) .  with  rank  from  December  26, 
1047. 

Capt.  Donald  L.  Jarrett.  Oorpe  of  Engineers 
(temporary  lieutenant  oolonti).  with  rank 
from  December  28.  1047. 

Capt.  John  Joseph  Healy,  Infantry  (tem- 
porary Ueutenant  colonel),  with  rank  from 
December  28.  IMT. 

Capt.  Byron  Edgar  Harfrove.  Signal  Oorps 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  Dscem- 
bsrai.1047. 

Capt.  WlUls  Theodore  Smith.  Infantry 
(tamporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  Deosmbor  20, 1047. 

Oapt.  Merton  Edward  Munson.  Field  ArtU- 
Isry  (temporary  Ueutenant  colonel),  with 
— 20,1047. 
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Capt.  Joseph  Oeorge  Porter.  Quartei  master 
C<nps  (temporary  major),  with  ran::  from 
December  29,  1»47. 

To  be  ctiptaiTta 
•First  Lt.  James  Joseph  Dalton.  A(  JuUnt 
General's    Department    (temporary    iiajor). 
with  rank  from  March  31.  1947. 

*  First  Ct.  Jean  Paul  Sams,  Quartei  master 
Cknps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel  ,  with 
rank  from  May  31.  1947. 

*  First  Lt.  Joseph  Richard  Dc  nahue. 
Quartermaster  Corps  (temporary  ca>taln), 
with  rank  from  May  31,  1947. 

'First  Lt.  Carl  Anton  Cuphaver.  Signal 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel  ,  with 
rank  from  June  2,  1947. 

*Flrst  Lt.  OUn  Page  Holt,  Ordnance  1  )epart- 
ment  (temtrarary  major),  with  ran:  from 
June  4,  1947. 

First  Lt.  George  Christopher  Oalla.  Tavalry 
(temporaTT  lieutenant  colCHiel).  wit  i  rank 
from  June  4.  1947. 

■First  Lt.  WUUam  Alden  Franks.  Ai  Ijutant 
General's  Department  (temporary  csptaln), 
with  rank  from  June  7,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Henry  Loose  Miller.  Field  i  rtUIery 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  wit  i  rank 
from  June  12.  1947. 

'First  Lt.  Joseph  Benjamin  Franklir ,  Quar- 
termaster Corps  (temporary  major  ,  with 
rank  from  Jun*  14.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  WUllam  CMdsted  Antoesl  Quar- 
termaster Corps  (temporary  major  ,  with 
rank  from  June  19.  1947. 

*Flrst  Lt.  ClaytoB  Lawrvnee  Chaput  Signal 
Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rant  fromi 
June  34.  1947. 

*Flrst  Lt.  ItttTln  Vincent  Johnston  Adju- 
tant General's  Department  (temporaiy  lieu- 
tenant colonel),  with  rank  from  J  me  24. 
1947. 

•First  Lt  WlllUm  Bdward  Campb  tU.  Jr.. 
Chemical  Corps  i  temporary  captain  i .  with 
rank  from  June  27,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  James  David  McNally,  C  uarter- 
BkMtcr  Corps  ( temporary  captain) .  wl  Lh  rank 
from  June  27.  1947. 

•First  Lt  Wesley  Chariss  Rurlty.  O  tlxxanc* 
Department  (temporary  major) ,  wii  h  rank 
from  June  M.  1947. 

*Ftrat  LI.  Raymond  Clark*  Aahby,  Jr  .  Infan* 
try  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel  ,  with 
rMik  from  June  29,  1947. 

•Pint  Lt.  Thomas  WttUui  MeOrat ),  Ord- 
nance Dsp*rtm«ni  (twMBormn  ita  ttwMkal 
coKMMlt.  vtth  rank  from  July  I,  \U  f. 

•PIVM  U  MoiM*  M«M«  M^in.  /djutant 
OwMffiU'a  Da|MMrt«M«  (tMM«nry  Ue  itenanl 
toi\-knen.  wkth  rank  from  July  4,  IMT 

•Firal  Ll  William  J»nntn«a  Diwtaui  ,  Quar« 
tarmaster  Civrpa  (t*m)M>r«ry  eapiali  ),  with 
ntnk  from  July  4,  IHY. 

•First  U  Keith  OrtMk  OMfn,  Jdjutant 
0»neral%  Danartment  nemixtrary  UvkitananI 
vutonalK  witn  rank  rrtMu  July  \^  u  n. 

•Piial  \>%,  NaKtM  Predariok  Dyer,  ( y^rpa  of 
Imfinaava    tiemporarr   Itautanant   loXmat), 

Vim  rtuk  rT>t<u  July  \r  \mi 

•Vmi  U.  Mward  Nvrltart  OawaKI,  Cavalry 
ftimpiiifl  NMLjur),  mill  miMi  tnmti  July  \i% 

•ftrat  Vt  Hobvn  •wM  mAtoT.  <  »uutMs 
IMMtaf  t\vrM  « ian\|Mit«ry  V^iiiaU^  t ,  w  «ii  rand 

H^y  ii«>m|H^«?v  H^aMi,  mM^  HMk  li^mi  ^\Uy 
^t^f«i  1.1  H>«iHi?ll  Wv^mw  |M«<^^si  H,  fkM 

«i«M  u    m/tMH  UM  ^M,    |^i«rl«H 

IHMHf  tSH^M  (l»m(»«INry  MMI^^It  «  IH  HlHll 

*9\H\  LI  ly«i*«  M^NiHAn  (Ss|»niA  s«  ftvi«r« 

I^HHatHMT    0«r^    (iMUlUNiry    HI«J^  )«   WIUI 

NHh  r^>w  July  III  INf 

•Mfti  1.1  ii»««N  Nm  mmmMi  {nitiAirr 

(i«m»(««ry  »«|»uiii) ,  »llh  Mki  li««  i  Aii|uii 
l«  INI. 


November  24 


•First  Lt.  Archie  Lee  Cochran.  Cavalry  (tem- 
porary major),  with  rank  from  August  2, 
1947. 

•First  Lt.  Morrii:  Edgar  Galusha,  Signal 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  Augiist  5.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Hugh  Edward  Allen,  Quartermas- 
ter Corps  (temporary  captain),  with  rank 
from  August  7.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Howard  Dutee  Wilcox.  Jr..  Field 
Artillery  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
August  7.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Woodrow  Wilson  Reagan.  Chemi- 
cal Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
August  9.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Richard  Perkins  Hurd.  Finance 
Department,  with  lank  from  August  9,  1947. 
•First  Lt.  Ivan  Hurst  Impson,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers (temporal^  major),  with  rank  from 
August  10,  1947. 
•First  Lt.  Ellas  Carter  Townsend.  Infantry 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel).  With  rank 
from  August  10,  1JH7. 

•First  Lt.  Henry  I',dmund  Pizzatl,  Jr..  Quar- 
termaster Corps  temporar>'  major),  with 
rank  from  August  10,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Bruce  Pierce,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  August  10,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Edward  Grlfflth  Halllgan.  Chemi- 
cal Corps,  with  rar.k  from  Augiist  10.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  James  Kenneth  Gaynor,  Infantry 
(tempcoiu-y  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  August  11.  1947. 
•First  Lt.  Wilfred  Flnley  Barber,  Infantry 
(temporary  captain),  with  rank  from  Aiigust 
1":.  1947. 
•First  Lt.  John  Pbilip  Goettl.  Coast  Artillery 
Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
August  12.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Wesley  George  Henal*aw.  Quar- 
termaster Corps  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  fnan  August  12.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Irwin  Alphy  Dahl,  Quartermaster 
Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
August  13.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Emory  Moixroe  Shofner.  Finance 
Department  (temporary  mi^jor).  with  rank 
from  August  IS.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Karl  Conner,  Field  Artillery  (tem- 
porary lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank  from 
Auguat  19,  1947. 
•First  Lt.  Benjamin  Joseph  Herman.  Com! 
ArtUlwry  Corps  (temporary  nui)or),  with 
rank  from  August  19.  IMT. 
•First  Lt,  lar)  Mobert  Short.  Intai\try  (t«m> 
porary  major),  with  rank  from  August  19, 

•Firai  Lt.  lUy  KnumUi  InMh.  n*)d  ArtlN 
)ery  (temporary  ««J«r),  with  rank  fn^m 
August  10,  IMT 

•First  Lt  Oeorge  Andrew  Klgaiy,  Adjutant 
Qeneral^  |>p4%rtment  (temporary  major), 
Willi  rank  nrt^n  Avigual  10,  4MT. 

•Ftrat  Ll^  Lyman  IpMMOr  Onrt^W,  Signal 
Corps  (lempnrwy  llflllMi»ni  tol^Mll.  wiUi 
rank  fntm  Auguil  10,  IMT, 

•rirai  Ll,  Our)  WlUard  PuUar,  robust  ArtUlrry 
Oorpi  (lamporftry  major),  wlUi  r<Mili  frum 

AUKU*I  «l.  IMT 

*PUr«l  tl^  UAoy  Koharl  ruU*rUv|\,  Quwrier. 
mfuM*  OnvfMi  (tomuuTMy  Ni«J\Mr),  wiin  laiiH 
IHMII  AUMUal  M,  \mV 

•Pirai  Ll  Mwtn  J  •rtgflt,  tnfaiiYry  (IMRM* 
T««y  lisvoe«uHi  vMvuvi^i,  yvui\  r«u)i  tifll 
AWMual  M,  XUr  , 

•fim  ui.  f^M^  vm^Mii  MamK  #»w^' 
mMHf  Oiifi  (i»miHimy  m^tthi  wl\^  hihH 

r^MH  AVIIMI  tlv  IfHVv 
*riHl  \  I   rial^l  JvtM  AU«llH«  JWx  CMIIMkllV* 

Il\«m  AstsVMi  M  IM^ 

•fH««  \»  )(..->,<  ha^et  JsKlHi  ^iirHr* 
H^Mlet  is>tt«  <  t«»n^(«<Hiit^)r  HI«l^Mrh  WIVU  ftHh 
th^H  AuiMi  ll  iMi 

•riNl  ll  t^nil  CIviMPgt  iult,  f\M  ktWWt^f 

iltimM^Mniry  mahiTK  trim  fftHH  tHM  Avi«uil 
V.  IHt. 

•nm  ti. 

AriOi^rv  (i»nM>««r«ry  M«J«r)i  Will  rihH  tnm 
AVIfUal  M,  IMt, 


•First  Lt.  John  Parrish  McWhorter,  Corps  of 
Engineers  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  August  28,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Don  Alva  Mason,  Infantry  (tempo- 
rary major),  with  rank  from  August  29.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Charles  Edwin  Jeffries,  Quarter- 
master Corps  (temporary  majcff),  with  rank 
from  August  31,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Bernard  Benjamin  Blank,  Field 
Artillery  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
August  31.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  William  James  McDonnell.  Jr..  In- 
fantry (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  September  1,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Willoughby  Bartlett  Tyler.  In- 
fantry (temporary  captain),  with  rank  from 
September  1.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  John  Bruce  Rankin,  Quarter- 
master Corps  (temporary  captain),  with  rank 
from  September  1.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Embert  Aaron  Possum,  Infantry 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  Septem- 
ber 1.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  McClure  Hudelson,  Infantry 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  Septem- 
ber 2.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Walter  Franklin  Dlesem,  Quarter- 
master Corps  (temporary  majc»r),  with  rank 
from  September  2.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Homer  He  wins  Bowman.  Infantry 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  September  3.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  George  David  Jacobson.  Cavalry 

(temporary  captain),  with  rank  from  Sep- 
tember 6.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Allan  WUeoz  Mitchell.  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  with  rank  from  September  6. 
1947. 

•First  Lt.  Jules  Emmable  Gonseth,  Jr..  Sig- 
nal Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  September  8,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Ira  Bolt  Webber.  Infantry  (tempo- 
rary major),  with  rank  from  September  7, 

1947. 
•First  Lt.  Mas  Ferguson  Schneider,  Infantry 

(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with   rank 

from  September  8.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  John  Ernest  Berry.  Jr..  Quarter- 
master Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank 

from  Septamber  8.  1947. 
•First  Lt.  William  Coatallo  Curry,  Infantry 

(temporary  captain i,  with  rank  from  8ep> 

timber  «,  1M7. 

y  *Flr»t  Lt.  WUllam  Mann  Hayoock.  Infantry 

(temporary  lleuteuaiit  colonel),  with  rank 

from  aeptambar  10,  IMT, 
•FIvtt  Lt.  OnyKMi  trnaat  Bsnnatt.  Infantry 

(tMnporary  major),  with  rank  from  Septem* 

b«r  10,  1»47 
•Ptrtt  Lt,  Jsck  NMinli*a  Tyttr,  Oorpa  ot 

■Mliittrs   (tompoMiy  lltvlMUint  colon*)), 

WlUl  ffMtlk  froM  ••piMalMr  10,  1047, 
•First  Lt,  OUbwt   Michael  Faynt,  tigii«l 

Ciwp*  (temporary  major),  witli  rank  from 

Septeiuber  U,  1047 
•Ftrat  Ll   Irving  Morton  Coleman,  Quartar* 

maatar  C\\r|M  (lem)HMMiA  major),  with  rftnk 

rr\Mi\  !lri»ieml>er  11,  1»4t, 
•First  Lt,  CUarla*  rrnnUlA  N*)d*rman,  Jr„ 

IiUantry   (i*inp«)riirY  Myuini,  with  rank 

t\^A\\  >epian\har  II,  I04T, 
•Ftrsi  u   Aobari  WnlU**  Orol*.  Ordimnoo 

Dl|Mrin\«»ni  \ien\|HMrary  lieuiai\*iil  •olonttl, 

WIMI  r^»\k  tfym  9i*\^\*ws\)^  U,  104^ 
•fiMi  Ll  Mwr«lt  Mmmui  lHHi\»y,  ri>Mi  Ar« 

liu^iy  (H'viis  (itmiiiHiry  Miium),  wim  ihmiH 

f^wn  »eiti»ii\liav  ll,  II4T 
•flNi  1 1  I  a*^**!^!  Curl  Ihnk^r  f«*M  ^f\\\% 

Ww  \s^\\^  o»ws>H«Niry  va|>umm,  ^miiv  Hiih 

tr^^Hv  »»»i>«am^»r  U,  IM? 
•ritai  \A   tftiwm  k«y|«i  O'Unfy,  9iimI 

AHUiaty  Cmm  tUMMMt  •itwi  ^  yruis  Hml 

•nm  Uv  imiitn  «h«*|ii\  tawitniv  Atijumm 
CioiiwNi\^  lw»M\Hw^i^>\i  (ii^i^iHMi^vy  Hi*hirK 
IHIh  nwk  l^'H^  •i»|Hi»mliai'  I A  lnO 

•riHl  U  WiUlaw  %9^^\^\y  r  y  J\s  OHl* 
l\««\(^  IM^aHm^hl  t(amivsn\tv  u»vil(Hi<illl 
thvt«M\ah,  with  HHiH  fvtvm  «e)«i»mli»('  II,  IHl 

•rirtl  Ll.  Marhvn  lugMi*  Nowmm,  Jy^ 
Pliiftii«o  D»)Htrims(\i  (tamptMnry  Mi|^utii)i 
Willi  Hull  tnmi  ivpifmbn  11,  IHt, 


1947 


•Fttat  Lt.  Frank  Mulr  Kehoe,  Corps  of  Kn- 
glnoers  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
Ssptember  17,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Carlton  Wallace  Nelson.  Adjutant 
General's  Department  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel ) ,  with  rank  from  September  17.  1947. 
•First  IX.  James  Brookaie  Kemp,  Infantry 
(temporary  major) ,  with  rank  from  Septem- 
ber 18.  1947. 

•nnt  Lt.  Lawrence  Hurst  Prather.  Ord- 
nance Department  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel ) ,  with  rank  frosn  September  19.  1947 
•First  Lt.  Frank  Jay  Bedding.  Jr.,  Infantry 
(temporary  lieutenant  ool(mel),  with  rank 
from  September  19.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Wallace  Alfred  Manning.  Quar- 
termaster Corps  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  September  19.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  William  George  Van  AUen,  Corps 
of  Engineers  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel). 
with  rank  from  September  20.  1947. 

•First  IX.  Ernest  CorUand  Adams,  Corps  of 
Engineers  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  September  20.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Lavonne  Edwin  Cox.  Corps  of 
Engineers  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  Oeptember  20.  1047. 
•First  Lt.  Charles  V.  Rmek.  Jr.,  Corps  of 
biglneers  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  Septemlier  90.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Holmes  Fielding  Troutman.  Corps 
of  Engineers  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  September  90,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Ward  Hamlltcm  Van  AtU.  Corps 
of  Engtneers  (temporary  :>utenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  September  SO.  1947. 
•First  Lt.  Henry  Cottrell  Rowland.  Jr.. 
Corps  of  Engineers  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel ) ,  with  rank  from  September  20.  1047. 
•First  Lt.  Eriand  Alfred  Tillman.  Corps  of 
Engineers  (temporary  lieutenant  odooel). 
with  rank  from  September  20,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Joseph  Anthony  Smedlle,  Corps  of 
Kiglneers  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  Oeptembei  10.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  William  Davis  Murphy.  Corps  of 
Engineers  (temporary  lieutenant  ookmel), 
with  rank  from  September  SO.  1047. 

•First  Lt.  John  Allan  Morrison,  Corps  off 

Kigtneers    (temporary    lieutenant    ootonel), 

with  rank  from  September  SO,  1947. 

•First  Lt,  Walter  OrrlUe  Feale,  Jr..  Corps 

.or  Bnttnesra  (tamporvy  Mtutanant  oolonol), 

with  rank  from  Stpttmber  to,  1047. 

•First  Lt,  John  Andrew  Allgair,  Oorpi  of 
■nctnawt  (tempomry  lleutsnant  eolonal), 
wnh  rank  from  9»pt«mb«r  10. 1047, 
•FIrai  Lt.  Samuel  Ft«rt«,  Jr.,  IntMitnr  (Imh. 
porary  Utuivnant  eoional),  with  imak  from 
Mpttmbtr  to,  IM7. 

•Wioi  Lu  Jam«  Brvwor  Otailt,  Oooit  Aittt> 
lory  Oofpt  (iMKportr;  o»puik),  with  ruifc 
fyoM  ■tpMmbw  to,  1H7. 
•rint  U,  Uttla  MwMd  Aoth.  Oorpi  of 
■ngtiitM*   (iwwMrary   Ueutaiuhl  ooloMl), 
with  rank  from  teptambsr  10,  IMf , 
,  .    •rimi  Lt.  Thwdort  Oala  Parry,  QuiMvr* 
P  iMai«r  Corps  (lampormry  major),  with  irnnk 
' '  tiwi  tvpiMilMr  II,  \Hr 

•VIvtt  Ll,  Niii«M  OoMr  Omu,  ^miinnji 
m  Ctffpi  (lompMnry  «hii»imiio,  with  r«iii 
from  tspumbar  II  |N7 
•nioi  Ll,  Juhn  NalMUh  Alhrtv  9u«rl«niiMHr 
Sfy.l'X'^o'O'J  NiAjon,  Willi  r«iili  ivfiii 

^Rm  U  Mia  ttiMi  MIM,  Ow|M  «l 
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tiNAMMry  IIOIIIOIMkHl  Ml)MI9)l,  HI 
Mnll  ft^miv  i«piaH«UM  u  1^47, 
*nn%  U    ^^'••,»♦  wiiMHi  imw,  iri^id  An 

JJJ[5M*5«*£|«^  Hv^|^lk|\»  tMlMIOl),  TKIH 
IWWw  IVINM  wO|lTOIlRwiy  gl,  IW7\ 

*VMil  ii  Iw  VofvH.  )iif«im>7  |i9mfNw«ry 
OHjiM),   TNId   Mhll    ttiMH   li«>|tlaHM>4M    14, 

*5iil  LV  AtOiH  tiiMli  Utiwtih,  hif*iilry 
JjMiiiijy  HiAjw),  wiih  mHl  n^mi  %^^\fm* 

Vhm  ll  ITftAh  WllliMH  K»«imi,  tntunlry 
tHwpwiry  Nibutn),  with  mhhlToih  i»p. 


•First  Lt.  Tnillam  ftarest  hodkit.  Corps  of 
Engineers  (temporary  major),  with  tank 
from  September  27.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Harold  Kannan  Wolfe.  Infantry 
(temporary  captain),  with  rank  fttan  flep- 
tember  28.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Patil  Henry  Lanphier.  Corps  of 
ttigineers  (temporary  Ueutenant  ecAmei), 
with  rank  from  September  20.  1947. 

•First  Lt  John  Carlyale  Speedle,  Infantry 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel).  wna»  rank 
from  September  29.   1947. 

•Flret  Lt.  Robert  Allen  Patterson.  Jr..  Qoar- 
termaater  Oorps  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  September  29,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Urcd  La  Rue  BeU.  Cavalry  (tem- 
porary major),  with  rank  troai  September 
30.  1947.  ««v«»"«w 

•First  Lt.  Leonard  Calvin  Elinoaid.  Infantry 

(temporary  captain),  with  i»nk  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1947. 
•First  Lt.  David  Custer  Smith,  Jr..  Chemical 

Corps   (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 

October  1,   1947. 

•First  Lt.  Lloyd  Elmo  Peddieord.  Jr..  In- 
fantry (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  October  2,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Milfred  John  Peters,  Quarter- 
master Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank 
from  October  2,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Harold  Enloe  Beaty,  (Dotps  erf  En- 
gineers (temporary  major),  with  rank  fr«n 
October  4,   1947. 

•First  Lt.  Thomas  Howard  Clements.  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  (temporary  major)  with 
rank  from  October  6.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Robert  Oaltskill  Megular.  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  October  6,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  George  WUes  Pervier.  Quarter- 
master Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  October  7.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Woodrow  Wilson  Anderson,  Sig- 
nal Corps  (temporary  major),  with  imnk 
from  October  8.  1947. 

•First  Lt.   Riley   Alexander  Graham.  Sig- 
nal Corps   (temporary  lltutsnant  oolonal) 
with  rank  from  October  8,  1M7. 

•First  Lt.  Wilson  Charles  McKamara.  PMd 
Artillery  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
October  ».  1047. 

•First   Lt,   Owvfa   TfUUam    Durham.   Ft- 

S^-ii"?!^?^"*?!  ,jj*"1>w^y   Ututwiant 
oolwsl).  With  rank  from  Oclohsi  ».  itrr. 

•First  Lt,  yyiuiam  Btsphsn  Saundaia, 
2!S2ri!!r  Q?q*  (tamporary  lismwant 
OQloMi).  with  rcnk  from  Oetobsr  0, 1047. 

ojj).  w^lh  laak  from  OeOohsr  ll.  1047 

*  J2!!!lLi**'  '^^  ***^*  O^^wi.  tnfantry 

irsssr*  '**'*'*  wwii  »%«k  fw«  oHoS 

•rjai  it,  Howard  Q|l«  MoQiuih.  ^uMHr. 

JT^J^  l^^:!*  *<»*Mi  towM,  Mm. 

*riroi  Ll,  OUm  OHIMOMU  MM|lMl^  •dMia 


JM^^W'  ^  9^\Mi  yarn.  ^ 


<tlHikOoiil*n»loi| 


OoMi jiMMinMry  hoviohaiii  etii«»h»t),  wlUi 

•Hr»i  I  ♦  \'M\  RiHiry  ■ttmii,  c»imii  ot  Bon* 
naeN  (tam|wr«ry  livUlahattt  ri»lt>M),  iHlll 
rank  trum  OoioOw  I7»  iMVi 


•Flat  LL  WandeU .    ^ 

msster  Corps  (temporary  captain),  wtth  rank 
from  October  17,  1947. 

•nrst  Lt.  Joseph  cuiun  aandlln.  Infantry 
{tsnporary  lieutenant  ookmal).  with  rank 
from  October  19.  1947. 

*nrst  Lt.  OalTin  Vtands  Finn,  Flrid  Ar- 
tlUery  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
Octobo-  10,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Vernon  Eugene  Woodard.  Ord- 
nance Department  (temporary  captain),  wtth 
rank  from  October  SO,  1047. 

•First  Lt.  Jamas  MltcheU  Wilson.  Infantry 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  October 
SO.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  WUUam  Bendrlek  OUrnore,  In- 
fantry (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
October  20.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  WiUiam  Euclid  Bennett.  FMd 
Artillery  (tempca-ary  major),  with  rank  from 
October  21,  1947. 

•First  IX.  Henry  George  Thomaa.  Infantry 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  October  21,  1947. 

•Krst  Lt.  Lance  Ernest  Booth.  Jr.,  Cavalry 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  October 
21,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  John  OecU  Dlnsmore.  Jr..  Field 
Artillery  (temporary  Ueutenant  coionel), 
with  rank  from  October  21.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Selmer  John  Bspelimd.  Ordx»noe 
D^jartanent  (temporary  Ueutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  October  21.  1947. 

•Pint  Lt.  Julius  Blaine  Fariey.  Field  ArtU- 
lery  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from  Oo- 
tobo-  22,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Bert  Santora.  Infantry  (tempo- 
rary captain),  with  rank  from  October  23 
1947. 

^•FU^t  Lt.  Luther  Richard  fiarth.  Infantry 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  October 
25.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Oear«s  Lester  Anderson.  Field 
ArtlUery  (twnporary  major),  with  rank  from 
October  26.  1047. 

•First  U.  John  M.  Davis.  Cavalry  (tempo- 
rary major) .  with  rank  fr«n  October  26. 19«7. 
•First  Lt.  Leonard  Baalett  JcAnson.  Xn- 
fantiy  (temporary  major),  wtth  rank  from 
*>ffVtf>sr  17.  1047. 

•First  U.Bam  Kendrlck  Diaddsrar.  Jr..  Xn. 
Jaatnr  (lamporary  captain),  with  rank  from 
Oetobsr  17.  1047. 

•FUat  Lt.  RsAo  Sftri  Orswa,  OOTalry  (l«n. 
poijry  oaptalh).  with  rank  from  Octohsr  St. 

First  U.  Roy  rw  Olson.  ChaoMal  ooipa. 
with  rank  from  Ooiobar  t7. 1047. 

*FU«i  Ll,  John  Btanlsy  Taylor,  Jr.,  Q«ar* 
«««Mt«  OMM  (HMMMJ  «h|ar).  with 
rank  from  OolBhsr  ll,lo«7.        i^ 

•FIxat  Lt,  Jaok  loadln  Boaifsty,  Infantry 
W*?£Sr^  »i^).  ^m  nam  troM  Octohw 

•rutt  Ll,  Wiutaai  jQhh  Hmwm, 
Dspanmsni  {xtmiftomj  Mtlor), 
troM  Noyamhar  1, 1047, 

•Fliol  Ll,  UttH  ThoiMi  Uwarlnl,  ChsmlMil 

ssvrrKT  "«-'•  "*  •"»  •«• 

A^JIftL^  **^  '^•^  l(hi4rMM.  Ciwai 

SMSRoWRT'^^*^^'**' 

•JS?^  ti  AiM^MHf  ilHry  iiii***^im,  piaid 
Amuwy  dompomry  oipioiu),  wim  roiiii 
frtiiH  HitvomOor  k  im 
Jfim  LL  fMylww  Hsliaamii  WaittaKI  9f  , 
Infoniry  (imt^tniry  iifiiiainM»«t  «H>i«m*i), 
Willi  Nnh  ttm  tmtmtm  i,  loit 
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•Pim  LI.  rr*aeu  UcCvf  CUrli,  rt«ld  ArtU- 
IM7  (t«mporftry  litutMMnt  eolontl)  wtth 
l«nk  from  No¥«mb«r  U,  1M7 

•rtrit  Lt.  |y«n  Arthur  McNmut,  XnirAatrT 

t  9V«B> 


(Iwapowfy  nujcr),  wtU»  nmk  from 
few  It.  1M7 


Pt«t4 
•o|on«l). 


*Ptr«t  Lt.  ItAnltj  Mwln  Whltmor* 
ArttUtry    ( t«mpor*r7    UtuMnunt 
wtth  r«nk  from  Novtmbtr  13.  IMT. 

•rirtt  Lt.  Iltnry  Upp«  Walton,  Cm  it  Ar- 
%in«r7  Corps  (tmnporary  U*uunant  eo|ontl), 
wtth  r»nk  from  No*#mb»r  14.  l»47 

•F1r«t  Lt.  John  Cyril  Parktr.  CoMt  Artil- 
lery Corps  ( twntporiiry  maior ) .  wltb  rank  from 
Novtmb«r  14,  1947. 

rirtt  Lt.  John  William  Kolttty. 
maatM  Corpa  ( temporary  lltuunant 
wtth  rank  from  Novtmbar  IS.  1M7 

Pint  Lt   B«n  N.  Vtlaaquta 
Corps  (tsmporary  eaptala).  wltb  rani 
Ifovtmbsr  15.  1M7. 

Plrst  Lt.  Augustus  Thsodors  Tanf,  Jr.. 
Fltld  Artlllsry  (tsmporary  llsuisnanf  colo- 
BSD.  wtth  rank  from  Novsmbsr  14,  I 

Plrst  Lt.  Orsf  J.  Brown.  Infantry  ( 
rary   lisutsnant   c<donsl).  with  rani 
Novsmbsr  17.  1»47. 

Pint  Lt.  Lloyd  lufsnc  Hlrschbom 
Urmastsr  Corps  (tsmporary  major) 
rank  from  Novsmbsr  IS,  1M7. 

Plrst  Lt  Martin  OltTsr  aortnasn. 
(umporary  captain) .  wltb  rank  from 
btr  la,  1947 

Plrst  Lt.  Randall  Haywood  Bryant 
(Umporary  lisutsnant  oolonsl).  wttli 
from  Novsmber  19.  1947 

Pint  Lt.  Jamss  Harold  Nsw.  Plnan:* 
partmsnt    (tsmporary  capuin).  wUl 
from  Novsmbsr  19.  1947 

Pint  Lt.  Chariss  Bdmund  ^T-j^ 
nancs  Dspartmsnt.  with  rank  from  ^ 
M,  1M7. 

Plrst  Lt.  Hlcholas  Christ  Angsl, 
Corps  (tsmporary  lisutsnant  eolonsl 
rank  from  Novsmbsr  11,  1947. 

Pint    Lt.    Aribor    Hsnry    WlUlaRi 
ObsmlcaJ   Corps    (tsmporary   major) 
rank  from  Novsmbsr  31,  1M7. 

Plrst  Lt  Wtnis  Osorts  Itbsl,  Cavalr 
porary  lisutsnant  oolonsl).  wttb 
Ifovsmbsr  SI.  1147. 

Pint  Lt  Clauds  Dslos  Osorf*.  Jr.  Coast 
Artlllsry  Corps  (tsmporary  major).  wl4h  rank 
trom  Novtmbor  Si.  1M7. 

Pint  Lt.  Boyco  Victor  Hawkins, 
(tsmporary  oAotaln).  wltb  rank 
vsmbsr  ai,  1M7. 

Pint  Lt.  Paul  Btsfan  Balas.  Slfna 
(tsmporary  major),  with  rank  from 
bsr  22.  1947. 

Pint  Lt.  Roland  Andsrson.  Infantr; 
porary  major),  wltb  rank  from  " 
1947. 

Pint  Lt.  Prank  Bsdnarsk. 
^forps  (tsmporary  lisutsnant  eolonsl 
rank  from  Woismbsr  22.  1947. 

Plrst   Lt.   Harry   iUrgolles.   Signal 
(Umporary  captain),  wltb  rank  frt^ 
Tsmb«r  22.  1947. 

Flnt  Lt.  Woods  Btirton  Smith.  G  iiarter- 
masur  Corps,  wtth  rank  from  Novsniber  22. 
1947.  . 

First  Lt.  Hanrsy  Lee  Patteson.  81g^« 
(Umporary  captain),  wltb  rank 
Tsmber  23.  1947. 

Plrst  Lt.  Howard  Gordon  Smlgelow 
Artillery  Corps  (Umporary  UeuUnaijt 
nel  I .  with  rank  from  November  24.  1 

Pint  Lt.  Thomas  Augustxis  Rafferty 
try  (Umporary  maj(»).  with  rank  * 
Tember  26.  1947. 

Flnt   Lt.  Kenneth  J.  Peterson, 
(umporary  major),  with  rank  from 
bar  27.  1947. 

-Tlrst  Lt.  Oliver  WlUlam  Scbants. 
(temporary   lleuUnant   colonel), 
trom  November  28.  1947. 

Pint  Lt.  Oscar  Austin  Mall.  Infantr^  (t«m< 
porary  captain),  wltb  rank  trom  Nqvambar 
at.  1947. 


Q\art«r- 
co  onsl), 

Quarurfiasur 
from 
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FU»i  Lt.  Jobn  E  Ptnoh,  XnfMitry  (ttmpo- 
rwy  major),  with  tuA  trom  Nov«mb«r  it, 
1947. 

Putt  Lt.  Kathan  Joaspb  Pbrb,  Ordnance 
Dspartmsnt  (umporary  llsutanant  oolonsl), 
Wltb  rank  from  Novsmbsr  10,  1947. 

Pint  Lt  HugbN  Lanlsr  Ash.  Infantry  (Um- 
porary iisutsnant  oolonsl).  wttb  r*nk  trom 
Dsesmbsr  9,  1947. 

Pint  Lt.  Jossph  Mathtas  PIsaeh.  tntaatry 
(umporary  major),  with  rank  from  Dsotm- 
bsr  3.  1947. 

Pint  Lt  Roland  Virgil  Tlsds.  Plsld  ArtUlsry 
(UmpArary  major),  wttb  rank  from  Dsesm- 
bsr 1.^947, 

Plrst  Lt.  Mslvin  Morlty  Ksrnan,  Plnanea 
Dspartmsnt  (tsmporary  llsuunant  oolonsl), 
with  raok  from  Dsesmbsr  S.  1947. 

Pint  Lt,  John  Marshall  Ksndsrdlns.  Quar- 
tsrmasur  Corps  (tsmporary  lisutsnant  eolo- 
nsl). wttb  rank  from  Dsesmbsr  6.  1947. 

Plrst  Lt.  Alexander  Grssbam  Praaar,  Jr., 
Cavalry  (temporary  major),  wltb  rank  from 
Dsesmbsr  9.  1947. 

Pint  Lt.  All)srt  Lawsrsnes  Thornton,  Plsld 
Artiltrry  (temporary  major),  wltb  rank  trom 
Decembsr  10.  1947. 

Plrst  Lt  Donald  MaeOraln.  OoMi  Artlllsry 
Corps  (tsmporary  lieutenant  eolonsl),  wltb 
rank  from  December  11.  1047. 

Plrst  Lt.  Waltsr  Thomas  Bslland,  Plsld 
Artlllsry  (tsmporary  major),  with  rank  from 
December  12,  1947. 

Pirat  Lt.  Jamss  Dowltng  Tannsr,  Ftnanoa 
Department  (tsmporary  lieutenant  eolonsl), 
with  rank  from  Dsesmbsr  IS,  1947, 

Pint  Lt.  Hsrbsrt  Prancls  Gagns,  Quartsr- 
masur  Corpa  (tsmporary  lieutenant  oolonsl), 
with  rank  from  Dsesmbsr  14.  1947. 

Pint  Lt.  Claranes  Bdwtn  Rsld,  Quartsr- 
maaur  Corpa  (Umporary  lisutsnant  oolo- 
nsl), with  rank  from  Dsesmbsr  14,  1947, 

Pint  Lt.  Prank  William  Schsurlsln.  Plsld 
Artlllsry  (tsmporary  eapUln),  wltb  rank 
from  Dsesmbsr  14. 1947, 

Pint  Lt.  Jamss  Gordon  Moak.  Signal  Corps 
(Umporary  major),  wtth  rank  from  Dsesm- 
bsr 1«,  1947. 

Pint  Lt.  Lawranes  Aitor  Muslek,  Infantry 
(tsmporary  eaptain),  wttb  rank  from  Dsesm- 
bsr 16.  1947. 

Pint  Lt.  Lss  Roy  McDonald,  Qtiarurma*- 
tsr  Corps  (Umporary  oapUln),  wltb  rank 
from  Dvcsmbsr  10,  1947. 

Plrst  Lt.  Eugsns  Patrick  Kslly.  Quartsr- 
mastsr  Corps,  wltb  rank  trom  OMtmbtr  16, 
1947.  i 

Pint  Lt.  Evan  Rugbss  Lswts.  Chsmteal 
Corps  (tsmporary  major),  wtth  rank  trom 
Dseember  17,  1947. 

Pint  Lt.  Bwood  Pranklln  Knoohs,  Quar- 
Urmastsr  Corps,  wltb  rank  from  Dsesmbsr 
17.  1947. 

Pint  Lt.  Waltsr  LotUs  McCaddon,  Cavalry 
(temporary  major),  wltb  rank  from  Dsesm- 
bsr 18.  1947. 

Plrst  Lt.  Jamss  031srn  MUlott,  Field  Ar- 
tlUery  (temporary  major),  wltb  rank  from 
December  18.  1947. 

Pint  Lt.  Gilbert  Gordon  Ackroyd,  Judge 
AdvocaU  General's  Department  (temporary 
major),  wltb  rank  from  December  18,  1947. 

Pint  Lt.  Wayne  Dallas  McConnell,  Finance 
Department  (temporary  major),  with  rank 
from  December  18,  1947. 

Pint  Lt.  Leonard  Stuart  Morgan,  Field  Ar- 
tillery, wltb  rank  from  December  19,  1947. 

Flnt  Lt.  Cameron  Knox.  Infantry  (Umpo- 
rary major),  with  rank  from  December  20, 
1947. 

Flnt  Lt.  Win  Dan  Joalln,  Signal  Corpa 
(UmiKwary  Ueuunant  colonel),  wltb  rank 
trom  December  20.  1947. 

Flnt  Lt.  Joseph  Patrick  Henry.  Quarter- 
master Corpa  (temporary  captain),  wtth 
rank  from  December  20.  1947. 
•  Pint  Lt.  Jean  Herman  BoUng.  Field  ArtU- 
lsry (tsmporary  lleuunant  colonel),  wltb 
rank  trom  December  23. 1947. 


Pint  Lt,  Arthur  Anthony  Btlatsl,  Ptnabeo 
Dspartmsnt  (temporary  major),  wltb  rank 
trom  Dsesmbsr  it.  1947. 

Ptrvt  Lt.  RAlpb  Rsld  Todd.  Ordnanos  Ds- 
pwlmMl  (tamporary  capUln),  wltb  r»nk 
mM  DtUIMlbli  24,  1947, 

Pint  Lt,  Richard  StsCTsns  Nugtnt,  Signal 
Corps  (tsmporary  major),  wltb  rank  from 
Dsesmbsr  84,  1947. 

Plrat  Lt.  Hsrman  Loranio  Purkhtssr,  Signal 
Corps  (Umporary  lisutsnant  oolonsl),  wltb 
rank  from  Decembsr  26,  1947, 

First  Lt.  John  Rudolph  Yakabs.  PlsM  Ar- 
tlllsry, with  rank  from  Dsesmbsr  88,  1947. 

Pint  Lt.  William  Wllsy  SsUsrs,  Intantry 
(tsmporary  major),  wltb  rank  trom  Dsesm- 
bsr 27,  1947. 

Plrst  Lt.  Louis  WalUr  Buckalsw,  Jr.,  In- 
fantry (tsmporary  eapUln),  wttb  rank  from 
December  29.  1947. 

Pint  Lt.  Naah  Ody  Thompaon,  Plsld  Ar- 
tlllsry (Umporary  inajor).  wltb  rank  from 
Dsesmbsr  31,  1947. 

To  bs  first  lieutenants 

*Sseond  Lt.  Robert  Brucs  StUss,  Quarur- 
mastsr  Corps  (tsmporary  captain) ,  with  rank 
trom  March  2,  1946. 

'Second  Lt.  Bdssl  Jay  Burkbart,  Corps  of 
Ingtnssrs  (tsmporary  oapuin),  wltb  rank 
trom  March  81.  1946. 

•Ssoond  Lt.  Ralph  William  Dsustsr,  Plsld 
Artlllsry  (tsmporary  capUIn),  wltb  rank 
trom  April  8.  1946. 

*Sseond  Lt.  Maurles  Wsslsy  Xsndall,  In- 
fantry (tsmporary  oapuin),  wltb  rank  trom 
April  10,  1946. 

'Second  Lt.  John  Hamilton  Irving,  Jr.,  Cat* 
•Iry  (tsmporary  Ant  llsuunant),  wltb  rank 
trom  April  89,  1948. 

*Ssoond  Lt.  Spsncsr  Ros  Basn,  Coast  Artll- 
lsry Corps  ( tsmporary  first  lisutsnant ) ,  wltb 
rank  from  May  6,  1946. 

*Seeond  Lt.  John  Browdsr  Longlsy,  Infantry 
(tsmporary  capuin),  wltb  rank  trom  May  14, 
1946 

•Sssend  Lt.  Bdgar  Nicholas  Glotabaoh,  In- 
fantry (temporary  oaptaln).  with  rank  from 
May  16.  1846. 

'Second  Lt.  Chariss  Alsxandsr  lifoLsod, 
Corps  of  Bnflneert  (umporary  oapuin), 
Wltb  rank  from  May  97.  1946, 

•Second  Lt.  Edward  Itils  Smith.  Infantry 
(tsmporary  captain),  with  rank  from  June 
8,  1946, 

•Ssoond  Lt.  Luthsr  Idwnrd  Brown,  Plsld 
Artlllsry  (tsmporary  (Irst  lisutsnant),  wltb 
rank  from  Juns  24,  1946, 
X  'Sseond  Lt,  Winston  Runttngton  llUott. 
Corps  of  Bnglnssn  (Umporary  captain), 
with  rank  from  July  7,  1946, 

•Seeond  Lt.  Carroll  Hamilton  Wood.  Corps 
of  Inglnssn  (temporary  captain),  with  rank 
from  August  8.  19<16. 

•Second  Lt.  Predsrlek  Alvsn  WsUs.  Infan- 
try (temporary  captain),  with  rank  from 
August  6,  1946. 

•Second  Lt.  Daniel  Overton.  Signal  Corpa 
(temporary  flnt  lieutenant),  with  rank  from 
August  11.  1946. 

•Second  Lt.  John  Anthony  Cblmsnt,  Field 
Artillery  (temporary  capuln),  with  rank 
from  September  9,  1946. 

•Second  Lt.  Frederick  Griffith  Bohannon, 
Infantry  (temporary  captain),  with  rank 
from  SepUmber  20.  1946. 

•Second  Lt.  George  Horace  Rled.  Infantry 
(temporary  captain),  with  rank  from  Sep- 
Umber 26,  1946. 

•Second  Lt.  William  Jefferson  Galloway. 
Field  Artillery  (temporary  capUIn),  wltb 
rank  from  October  21.  1946. 

•Second  Lt.  James  Edward  Aud,  Field  Ar- 
tillery (Umporary  capUin),  with  rank  from 
October  28.  1946. 

•Second  Lt.  George  Murrell  Snead,  Jr.,  Sig- 
nal Corps  (temporary  captain),  wltb  rank 
from  November  6.  1948. 

•Second  Lt.  Thomas  Haglsr.  Corps  of  En- 
glneera  ( Umporary  captain) ,  wltb  rank  from 
November  17,  1946. 
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•••eond  Lt.  Wllford  URoy  Harralson.  Jr^ 
Infantry   (tsmporary  eapuin).  wltb  rank 
trom  Novsmbsr  88,  1946, 
•iseond  Lt.  Joseph  Anthony  Bobnak,  Infan- 
try (tsmporary  oapuin),  wltb  rank  trom  De- 
cember 6.  1946. 
*Bee«nd  Lt,  Ben  Hugh  Lowry.  Infantry  (tsm- 
Bortry   flnt   llsuunant),   wltb   rank  trom 
Dsesmbsr  IS,  1946, 
'Sseond  Lt.  Clifford  Jossph  lUllsu,  Intantry 
(Umporary  flnt  lisutsnant),  with  rank  from 
Dsesmbsr  18,  1946. 
•Sscund  Lt.  Lsonard  Dillon  Rogen,  Infantry 
(temporary  captain),  with  rank  trom  Decem- 
bsr 14.  1946, 
•Sseond  Lt,  Aaron  Osorgs  Anuchsr,  Coast 
Artlllsry  Corps    (temporary   capUin).  with 
rank  from  Dsesmbsr  80.  1946. 
•Seeond  Lt.  Jonathan  Frederic  Ladd,  In- 
tantry (temporary  captain),  with  rank  from 
Dsesmbsr  31,  1946. 
'Sseond  Lt.  Thomas  Elton  Tsrry,  Infantry 
(Umporary  captain),  wltb  rank  trom  Janu- 
vy  7, 1847. 

•Seeond  Lt.  BUly  Murray  McCormac.  Field 
ArUllery  (temporary  flnt  lieutenant),  wIUl 
rank  from  January  14,  1947,  ^ 

'Second  Lt.  Walter  Edward  Rafsrt.  Ordnancs 
Dspartmsnt  (temporary  captain),  wltb  rank 
trom  January  29,  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Eugsns  Thsodors  Olson,  Infan- 
try (temporary  flrst  lisutsnant),  with  rank 
trom  June  6,  1947. 

•Seeond  Lt.  Ralph  Elmer  Layman.  Jr.,  Ord- 
nancs Dspartmsnt  (temporary  flnt  lisutsn- 
ant), with  rank  from  Juns  10,  1947. 

'Sseond  Lt,  Hollies  Henry  Snyder,  Ordnancs 
Dspartmsnt  (tsmporary  flnt  llsuunant), 
wltb  rank  trom  Juns  13,  1947. 

'Sseond  Lt.  Robert  Sylvan  Smith,  Jr.,  Cav- 
alry (temporary  flnt  lieutenant ),  with  rank 
trom  June  IS.  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Robert  Edmund  Rich,  Corpa  of 
Inglnssn  (tsmporary  capuin),  with  rank 
trom  Juns  14,  1947. 
'Sseond  Lt.  Dwight  Marlon  Brooks,  Cavalry 
(Umporary  captain),  with  rank  trom  June 
18,  1947. 

•Seeond  Lt.  Jack  Frsdsriek  Ksttler.  In;antry 
(Umporary  flnt  llsuunant),  wltb  rank  trom 
Juns  18,  1947, 
•Sseond    Lt.   Robsrt   William   Osntlsman, 
Quartsrmastsr  Corps  (umporary  flnt  lisu- 
tsnant), with  rank  from  Juns  18.  1947. 
•Sseond  Lt.  Dallas  Wilkinson  Hoadlsy,  In- 
tantry (tsmporary  captain),  wtth  rank  from 
Juns  17,  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Eugens  Clsavsr  Snsdsksr,  In- 
tantry   (temporary   flnt   lisutsnant),   with 
rank  from  Juns  20,  1947. 
•Seeond  Lt.  Joeeph  Green  Carraway,  Jr^ 
Cavalry  (tsmporary  captain),  with  rank  trom 
June  20.  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Edward  Mlcolo,  Jr.,  Signal  Corps 
(tsmporary  flnt  lisutsnant),  wltb  rank  trom 
Juns  21,  1947. 
'Second  Lt.  Robert  Newton  Fleming.  Quar- 
Urmaster  Corps  ( temporary  flrst  lieutenant ) , 
with  rank  from  June  21,  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Thomas  Henry  Eblen,  Field 
Artillery  (temporary  flnt  lieuUnant),  with 
rank  from  June  24,  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Kenneth  Alan  McLean  Klosaon. 
Infantry  (temporary  flrst  lleuUnant),  with 
rank  from  June  24,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Oliver  Emll  0"Kler.  Infantry, 
With  rank  from  June  27, 1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Earle  Louis  ValensUin.  Corps 
of  Bnglneera  (temp>orary  flnt  lieuUnant), 
with  rank  from  June  28,  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  William  Robert  Nettles.  Jr.,  In- 
tantry (temporary  first  lieuUnant),  wltb 
rank  from  July  4,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Charles  Rodney  McFadden.  Cav- 
alry (Umporary  flnt  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  July  4.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  William  Albert  Doyle,  Signal 
Corps  (tempOTsry  capUln).  with  rank  from 
July  6,  1947. 
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•Becobd  LI.  Raymond  Detton  lArretl,  la. 
raniry  (temporary  tint  lleuteneat),  wltb 
rank  trom  July  8,  1847. 

•Seeond  Lt.  Otis  Hardlson  Rodgen.  Ord- 
nance Dspartmsnt  (tsmporary  flnt  lieuUn- 
ant). with  rank  from  July  t,  1M7. 

•Seeond  Lt.  Jamn  Nsily  Blibtt,  Chemloal 
Corps  (tsmporary  flnt  llsuuhant),  wltb 
rank  trom  July  li,  1947,  ' 

•Seeond  Lt,  PIsrrapont  Francis  Bartow,  In- 
tantry  (temporary  captain),  wltb  rank  from 
July  12,  1947, 

•Second  Lt,  Waltsr  Duggan.  Ordnance  De- 
partmsnt,  with  rank  from  July  18,  1947. 

•Ssoond  Lt.  William  Paul  Hastings.  Quartsr- 
maatsr  Corps  (tsmporary  prst  llsuunant), 
with  rank  from  July  14,  1947. 

•Sseond  Lt,  John  Ts  SsUs,  Plsld  Artlllsry 
(tsmporary  flrst  llsuunant) .  wltb  rank  trom 
July  18,  1947, 

•Second  Lt.  Chariss  Brooks  McAllUUr,  Jr., 
Quartsrmaatsr  Corps  (tsmporary  flnt  lisu- 
tsnant). With  rank  from  July  18.  1947, 

•Sseond  Lt,  Osrald  Jack  ThouvsnsUs,  In- 
tantry  (Umporary  flrst  lieutenant),  wltb 
rank  from  July  is,  1947, 

•Second  Lt,  Paul  Bldsn  Mysn,  Infantry 
(Umporary  flrst  llsuunant) ,  with  rank  from 
July  20,  1947, 

•Ssoond  Lt.  Allsn  Pisrcs  Richmond  8d, 
Corps  of  Englnesn  (tsmporary  flrst  llsuun- 
ant), with  rank  from  July  86.  1947, 

•Sseond  Lt.  JsMs  Walur  Whitlsy,  Plsld 
Artlllsry  (temporary  flnt  lisutsnant),  wltb 
rank  from  July  29,  1947.  '•      — 

•Second  Lt.  William  Stirling  Norman,  In- 
fantry, with  rank  from  July  81.  1947, 

•Second  Lt,  Dudley  Keith  Tsrry,  Cavalry 
(tsmporary  captain),  with  rank  from  August 

•Sseond  Lt.  Buoknsr  Mlllsr  Crssl  8d,  Infan- 
try (tsmporary  captain),  with  rank  from 
August  4.  1947, 

•Sseond  Lt.  Paul  Thomas  Hackett,  Intantry 

(Umporary  flnt  Ueuunant),  wttb  rank  from 
August  4,  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Barney  Martin  Bareo,  Plsld  Ar- 
tiUsry  (tsmporary  flnt  llsuunant),  wltb 
rank  from  August  8,  1947, 

•Sseond  Lt.  Maurles  Stsvsnson  Wsaver, 
Quartsrmastsr  Corps  (tsmporary  flrst  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  August  8,  1947. 

'Sseond  Lt.  Frederick  James  Xroessn,  Jr„ 
Infantry  (tsmporary  capuin),  wltb  rank 
from  August  8,  1947, 

•Second  Lt,  Spenoer  Oregg  sunley,  Jr.. 
Coast  Artlllsry  Corps  (Umporary  flnt  llsu- 
unant), with  rank  from  August  8,  1947, 

'Ssoond  Lt,  Jack  Andrsw  Cartsr,  Jr„  Corps 
of  Englnssn  (tsmporary  flnt  lisutsnant). 
with  rank  from  August  9,  1947. 

•Second  Lt,  FrancU  Everett  Msndsnball,  Jr., 
Coast  Artlllsry  Corps  (temporary  flnt  lisu- 
tsnant), with  rank  from  Augiut  9,  1947, 

'Second  Lt,  Robert  Douglas  Strock,  Signal 
Corps  (temporary  flnt  lieutenant) ,  with  rank 
from  August  10,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  William  Edward  Waflace,  In- 
fantry, with  rank  from  August  12,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  OrvlUe  Wells  Martin.  Jr..  In- 
tantry (temporary  flnt  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  August  13.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Vincent  Prancls  Coogan,  Infan- 
try (temporary  captain) ,  with  rank  from  Au- 
gust 15,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Francis  Paul  Robles.  Infantry 
(Umporary  flnt  lieuUnant) .  with  rank  from 
August  15.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Ellsworth  Pandel  Smith,  Corps 
of  Engineers  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  August  17,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Robert  Gene  Culbertson.  Quar- 
Urmaster  Corps  (temporary  flnt  lleuUnant), 
with  rank  from  Aug\ist  19,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  James  Victor  Gagne,  Jr..  Infan- 
try (temporary  flnt  lleuUnant),  with  rank 
from  August  22,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Edward  Newton  Van  Duyne  8d 
Infantry  (Umporary  flrst  lieuUnant),  wltb 
rank  trom  August  22.  1947. 
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•Beeond  LI.  Idwln  RMgtey  Campbell,  tunal 

Corps  (temporary  flnt  lieutenant) ,  wltb  ntA 

from  August  88,  1847. 
•Seeond  Lt.  Robert  Bdward  Davis,  Bttnal 

Corps  (Umporary  flnt  lisutsnant) ,  wltb  rank 

trom  August  88,  1847, 
•Second  Lt.  Tom  Uwti  Psyton,  Jr.,  Corps  of 

Bnglneera  (temporary  flrat  lieutenant),  wltb 

rank  from  August  98,  1847, 

•Second  Lt.  Charles  Donald  CIsmsnU,  In- 
tantry  (tsmporary  flrat    Ueuunant).    wltb 

rank  from  August  88,  1947. 
•Seeond  Lieutenant  Norman  Francis  Allen, 

Infantry   (tsmporary  captain),    wltb    rank 

trom  August  89.  1847, 
•Second  Lt,  George  Albert  Scott.  Jr..  Infan- 
try (Umporary  flnt  lleuUnant),  wltb  rank 

from  August  81.  1947. 
•Ssoond  Lt.  Robsrt  Marks  Batbunt,  Cavalry 

(Umporary  captain),  with  rank  trom  Ssp- 

tsmbsr  i,  1947.  *^ 

•Sseond  Lt.  John  Garland  Massy,  Jr.,  In- 
fantry   (tsmporary    flnt   llsuunant),  wltb 

rank  from  Bsptembsr  1,  1847. 

•Seeond  Lt.  Albert  Cowper  Smith,  Jr.,  Oat- 

alry  (Umporary  flrat  lieutenant),  wltb  rank 

trom  Sepumber  8.  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  John  Page  Barker,  Intantry 

(temporary  flrat  lleuUnant),  with  rank  from 

Sepumber  4,  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  William  Layng  Porksr,  Ordnance 

Dspartmsnt    (tsmporary    flrat    UsuUnant), 

with  rank  trom  Sspumber  4,  1947, 
•Second  Lt,  Jamee  aiffton  Smith,  Cavalry 

(Umporary  flrat  lieuUnant).  wltb  rank  from 

September  8,  1947. 

•Sseond  Lt.  Vincent  Joseph  Rearing.  Infan- 
try ( tsmporary  captain) ,  wltb  rank  from  Sep- 
tember 8,  1847. 

•Second  I,t.  Ruasell  Joeepb  Santangelo. 
Quarurmaaur  Corps  (tsmporary  flnt  lisu- 
tsnant), with  rank  from  Ssptembsr  6,  1947. 

•Seeond  Lt.  Robert  Jamee  Crawford, 
Quartermasur  Corps  (tsmporary  flnt  llsu- 
unant), with  rank  from  SspUmbsr  6.  1947. 

•Seeond  Lt,  Jamss  Evsratt  Cobsrly,  QuarUr- 
masur  Corps  (tsmporary  flnt  llsuunant). 
wltb  rank  trom  SspUmbsr  6.  1847. 

•Second  Lt.  Bdward  Hampton  BlUs,  Corpa 
ot  Bnglneen  (temporary  flnt  lisutsnant), 
wttb  rank  from  SspUmbsr  6,  1847. 

•Second  Lt,  Philip  Ambross  RsvoUnsky. 
Cavalry  (tsmporary  flnt  UsuUnant),  wltb 
rank  trom  Sspumber  18,  1847. 

•Second  Lt.  John  Theodore  Pierce,  8d,  Cav- 
airy  (temporary  oapuin),  wltb  rank  from 
Septeinber  18,  1847. 

•Seeond  Lt.  Morgan  Baxter  Coker.  Ordnance 
Dspartmsnt  (tsmporary  flnt  lisutsnant), 
with  rank  from  Sspumber  16,  1947. 

•Second  Lt,  John  Alton  Tau,  Intantry 
(Umporary  eaptain),  wltb  rank  from  Sen- 
Umber  16.  1947, 

•Second  Lt,  WlUlam  Fredrick  Johnson.  In- 
tantry (Umporary  flnt  llsuunant).  wltb 
rank  from  SepUmber  26,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  William  Bdgar  Ross.  Cavalry 
(Umporary  capuin),  with  rank  from  Sep- 
Umber  26,  1947, 

•Second  Lt.  CecU  George  Dansby,  Infantry 
(temporary  capUln),  wltb  rank  from  Sep- 
Umber 27,  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Hubert  Sidney  Campbell,  Jr.. 
Cavalry  (Umporary  captain) ,  with  rank  from 
Sepumber  27,  1047. 

•Second  Lt.  Vernon  Marcus  Tootle.  Ord- 
nance Department  (Umporary  flrat  lleu- 
Unant) ,  with  rank  from  September  29,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Roy  Lindsay  Baber,  Jr..  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  (Umporary  flnt  lleuUnant), 
with  rank  from  Sepumber  30.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Francis  Marion  Rich,  Jr..  In- 
fantry (temporary  flnt  lleuUnant),  wltb 
rank  from  October  10,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Frederick  Sweet,  Infantry 
(Umporary  flnt  lieutenant) ,  vritb  rank  from 
October  10.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  James  CTyde  Waller,  Jr.,  In- 
fantry (Umporary  flrst  lleuunant),  wltb 
rank  trom  October  10,  1947. 
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Seeond  Lt.  Robert  Denton 
Oorpe,  with  rmnk  from  October 

'Second  Lt.   Chvlee   Leonard 
Ittntrj    (temporary   fint 
rmnk  from  October  13.  1M7. 

Second  Lt.  Clinton  Bugene 
(temporary  fkist  Uentenant).  wttt 
October  IS.  1047. 

•Second  Lt.  Robert  WUUam 
tan  try    (temporary    Orat 
rank  from  October  14.  1M7. 

•Second  Lt.  Gerald  Kagel  Van 
tcrmaeter  Corpe  (temporary  flrst 
with  rank  from  October  15.  1047 

Second  Lt.   Clark  Ostrom   Irvl4g 
(temporary  captain),  with  rank 
ber  18.  1M7. 

•Second  Lt.  Troy  Houeton 
Infantry   (temporary  first 
rank  from  October  17.  1M7. 

Second  Lt.  William  Bernard 
tan  try    (temporary    first 
rank  from  October  17.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Francisco  Jaime 
tantry.  wltb  rank  from  October 

•Second  Lt.  William  Oaulbert 
Cavalry    (temporary   first 
rank  from  Ortober  18.  1947 

•Second  Lt.  George  Bernard 
Cavalry    (temporary   first 
rank  from  October  30.  1947. 

Second    Lt.    Prank    Olbaoo 
Quartermaster  Corpe   (temporary 
tenant),  vlth  rank  from  October 

•Second  Lt.  Harry  Maxwell 
try  (temporary  first  lieutenant) 
frtnn  October  24.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Kenneth  Guy 
nal  Corpe  (temporary  first 
rank  from  October  23.  1947 

•Second  Lt.  Clyde  Walter 
Corps  (temporary  flrst  lieutenant 
from  October  2S.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Leland  Dwlght 
Corps,  with  rank  from  October 
Second  Lt.  Robert  Ferdinand 
nal  Corps,  with  rank  from 

•Second  Lt.  Bmy  Luis  ICatU. 
rank  from  October  96.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Laurence  Joseph 
Corps  (temporary  flrst  lleuterant 
from  October  26.  1947. 

•Second   Lt.    Harold    Burton 
Corps  of  Engineers  (temporary 
rank  from  October  37,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  WUliam  Dade 
termaster  Corps  (temporary  first 
Vlth  rank  from  October  27.  1947 

•Second  Lt.  James  Bay  Braahea^, 
nance  Department  (temporary 
ant),  with  rank  from  October 

•Second  Lt.  Louis  Prank  Peldi 
(temporary  captain),  with  rank 
ber  28.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Robert  Barly  Arthur, 
(temporary  first  lieutenant) ,  wltl 
Octobv  28.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  William  frnest 
try  (temporary  first  lieutenant) 
trom  October  28.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  John  Ogden  liayhal 
Department     (temporary    first 
with  rank  from   October   28 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Lee  Hollistez 
termaster  Corps  ( temporary  first 
with  rank  from  October  28.  194'3 

•Second  Lt.  William  Phillip 
(temporary  first  lieutenant),  witl 
Korember  1.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Garry  Adolph 
(temporary  first  lieutenant) .  wltl 
Kovember  2.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Walter  Andrew 
Artillery    (temporary    captain), 
from  November  4.   1947. 

*Second  Lt.  Joseph  William 
try  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
trom  November  4.  1947. 

*Second  Lt.  John  Berhart 
(temocrary  first  lieutenant) ,  wltl 
Movembe.  4.  1947. 
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Second  Lt.  Roger  Joaeph  Lilly.  Quarter- 
master  Oorp*.  vlth  rank  from  Movcn&ber  6. 
1947. 

Second  Lt.  Warden  Ruael  fOmmlns.  Ord- 
nance Department  (temporary  fint  lieuten- 
ant ) .  with  rank  from  November  7,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Lee  Roy  Brown,  Infantry  (tem- 
porary fint  lieutenant),  with  rmnk  trom  No- 
vember 8.  1947. 

•Seoond  Lt.  George  Taasey.  Infantry  (tem- 
porary captain),  with  rank  from  November 
8,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Wallace  William  Weyant.  Coast 
Artillery  Corpe  (temporary  first  lleutenaht), 
with  rank  from  November  10.  1947. 

Seeond  Lt.  Roberto  Peralta,  Chemical 
Corpe  (temporary  fint  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  November  11.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  John  Francis  Powoa.  Jr..  In- 
fantry (temporary  first  lieutenant),  vrtth 
rank  from   Novemlier  11.   1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Robot  Carroll  Biarsett.  &fan- 
try  (temporary  captain) .  with  rank  from  No- 
vember 11.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Frederick  WfUlam  Tanker.  Ord- 
nance Department  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  November  11,  1SM7. 

Second  Lt.  Luis  Antonio  Monserrate.  In- 
fantry, with  raitk  from  Novemt)er  15.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Bdwin  Lewis  Fisher.  Signal 
Corps,  with  ran.t  from  November  15.  1947. 

Seeond  Lt.  Herbert  Barry  Winkdler.  In- 
fantry (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  November  16.  1947. 

Seoond  Lt  Thomas  Gerald  Roeell,  laf entry 
(temporary  first  lieutenant) .  with  rank  from 
November  16.  1B47. 

Second  Lt.  Leonard  Francis  Lopes,  Infan- 
try (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with  rank 
from  November  16.   1947. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Leahy  Fair,  Infantry 
(temporary  first  lieutenant) ,  with  rank  from 
November  18.  1947. 

Seoond  Lt.  Edwin  Joseph  IfloCarren.  Cav- 
alry (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with  rank 
from  November  30.   1947. 

Second  Lt.  James  Ells  McOaw.  Quartermas- 
ter Corps,  with  rank  from  November  20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Ber.  jamln  Harrison  McElhlnney. 
Jr..  Infantry  (temporary  captain),  with  rank 
from  November  21,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  James  Buell  Wcliel,  Infantry 
(temporary  captain) ,  with  rank  from  Novem- 
ber 23.  1947 

Second  Lt.  Ro3ert  Edgar  Huber.  Quarter- 
master Corps  (t»mporary  fint  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  34.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Pat  Kenneth  Elliot.  Infantry 
(temnorary  capuin) .  with  rank  from  Novem- 
ber 34.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Joseph  P.  Ooe.  Jr..  Signal  CarpB 
(temporary  captiiln),  with  rank  from  No- 
vember 24.  1947. 

Seeond  Lt.  Wiliner  McDowell  Beam.  Signal 
Corps  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  Noveialxr  25,  1947. 

Second  It.  Waiter  Earle  Schneider.  Quar- 
tomaster  Corpw  ( '^mporary  first  lieutenant ) , 
with  rank  from  Vavember  29.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Heziklah  Wyndol  Carroll  Fur- 
man.  Coast  Artillery  Corps  (temporary  first 
lieutenant),  with  rank  from  November  29. 
1947. 

Second  Lt.  Cecil  Walton  Hospelhom.  In- 
fantry (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  November  29.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Herl)ert  David  Black.  Jr..  Cav- 
alry (temporary  flrst  lieutenant),  with  rank 
trom  November  30,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Rob^urt  Mulkey  Kelly,  Infantry 
(temporary  first  lieutenant),  with  rank  trom 
December  5.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Roy  Willis  Burley,  Infantry 
(temporary  first  li*sutenant).  with  rank  from 
December  5.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Omuin  Eugene  Hicks.  Quarter- 
master Corps  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  Dfcember  6,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Jamss  Richard  Wilson,  Quar- 
termaster Corps  (Uanporary  fint  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  6,  1947. 


Second  Lt.  Floyd  Whitney  Crouch,  Jr., 
Quartermasttf  Corps  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  December  8.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Spurgeon  Allen  Moore.  Infantry 
(ten^>onry  first  lieutenant),  with  rank  tram 
December  9,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  James  Owen  McKenna,  Infantry 
(temporary  first  Uetitenant).  with  rank  from 
December  9,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Wesley  David  Jones.  Ordnance 
Department  (temporary  flrst  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  9,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Henry  Clark  Hobday.  Jr..  Ord- 
nance Department  (temporary  fint  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  December  9,  1947. 

Seeond  Lt.  Lester  Reed  Dillon.  Jr.,  Infantry 
(temporary  fint  lieutenant) ,  with  rank  from 
December  9,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  ICllard  Jacob  Bdsall,  Jr.,  Quar- 
termaster Corps,  with  rank  from  Decemlier 
10.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Claude  Barl  Turner.  Quarter- 
master Ocvps  (temporary  flrst  lieutenant), 
with  rank  frcHU  December  13,  1947. 

Sscond  Lt.  Warren  Elliott  Reed.  Quarter- 
master Corps  (temporary  flret  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  13.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Daniel  Peter  Juraschek.  Cavalry 
(temporary  captain),  with  rank  from  De- 
cember 14.  1947. 

Seoond  Lt.  Coleman  Noahscm.  Infwitry 
(!«nporary  fint  lieutenant) .  with  rank  from 
December  14.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Hulen  Dorrls  Stogner.  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps  (temporary  fint  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  19.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Dennis  Joseph  Wardell.  Cavalry 
(temporary  captain) ,  with  rank  from  Decem- 
ber 19.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Thomas  Domlnick  Burke.  Jr.. 
Infantry  (temporary  fint  lieutenant),  wit^ 
rank  from  December  20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Harry  David  Latimer,  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps  (temporary  fint  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  22,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Russell  Ellsworth  Mason.  Qvur- 
termaster  Corps  ( temporary  first  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  from  December  23.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Edwin  Caryl  Pittenger.  Jr., 
Chemical  Corps  (temporary  fint  lieutenant). 
with  rank  from  December  23,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  John  Raymond  Pierce.  Jr.,  Ord- 
xumce  Department  (temporary  first  Ueuten- 
ant ) ,  with  rank  from  December  23.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  William  Crocker  Burklt,  Infan- 
try (temporary  flrst  lieutenant),  with  rank 
from  December  23,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Arthur  Lawrence  Bakewell,  Cav- 
alry (temporary  fint  lieutenant),  with  rank 
from  December  23,  1917. 

Seeond  Lt.  Robert  Lee  Nicol.  Chemical 
Corps  (temporary  flrst  lieutenant)  with  rank 
from  December  23.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Davi-l  Hugh  Oglesby.  Jr..  Quar- 
termaster Corps  (temporary  fint  lieutenant). 
with  rank  from  December  23.  11K7. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Joseph  Schram.  Chemi- 
cal Corpe.  with  rank  from  December  23,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Jack  Frederick  Senechal.  In- 
fantry (temporary  lint  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  Deoemtjer  27,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  William  Carl  Lindahl.  Infantry, 
with  rank  from  December  28,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Claude  Marksheffel  Adams. 
Cavalry  (temporary  fint  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  December  28,  liM7. 

Second  Lt.  John  Sclipcea,  Infantry,  with 
rank  from  December  29.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Lemuel  Ira  Presley.  Quarter- 
master Ck>rps,  with  rank  from  Deceml>er  30. 
1947. 

Second  Lt.  Reed  Anderson  Thunby.  In- 
fantry (temporary  captain),  with  rank  from 
December  81,  1947. 

CHAPLAIKS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 
•Chaplain    (MaJ.)    Jasq;>h   Richard   Koch. 
United   States    Army    (temnorary    colonel), 
with  rank  from  June  27,  1946. 


1947 
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•Chaplain  (MaJ.)  Patrick  James  Ryan, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  colonel), 
with  rank  from  Jime  27,  1946. 

•Chaplain  (MaJ.)  Andrew  Thomas  Francis 
Nowak,  United  States  Army  (temporary  lieu- 
tenant colonel),  with  rank  from  June  27, 
1946. 

•Chaplain  (MaJ.)  Joseph  Oscar  Ensrud, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  colonel) ,  with 
rank  from  June  27,  1946. 

•Chaplain  (MaJ.)  Christian  Anthony  Wach- 
ter,  United  States  Army  (temporary  colcmel), 
with  rank  from  June  27,  1946. 

•Chaplain  (MaJ.)  Leo  James  McDonald. 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel ) ,  with  rank  from  June  27,  1946. 

•CThaplaln  (MaJ.)  Peter  Christian  Schroder, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  colonel), 
with  rank  from  June  27,  1946. 

•Chaplain  (MaJ.)  John  Henry  August  Bor- 
leis.  United  States  Army  (temporary  lieu- 
tenant colonel),  with  rank  from  Jime  27, 
1946. 

X  "Chaplain  (MaJ.)  Hudson  Bissell  PhUlipe. 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  Jime  27,  1946. 

•Chaplain  (MaJ.)  Vernon  Paul  Jaeger, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel) ,  with  rank  trom  Jime  27,  1946. 

•Chaplain  (MaJ.)  Luther  Weltmer  Evans, 
United  States  Army  (tempMsrary  lieutenant 
colonel) ,  with  rank  from  April  16,  1947. 

•Chaplain  (MaJ.)  John  Thomas  Kilcoyne, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  colonel), 
with  rank  from  August  18,  1947. 

•Chaplain  (MaJ.)  William  Lewis  Cooper, 
United  States  Army,  with  rank  from  Septem- 
ber 14,  1947. 

•Chaplain  (MaJ.)  John  Simeon  Kelly,  United 
States  Army  (tempwary  colonel),  with  rank 
trom  November  6,  1947. 

•Chaplain  (MaJ.)  Charles  Nugent  Quest, 
United  States  Army,  with  rank  from  Novem- 
ber 9.  1947. 

•Chaplain     (MaJ.)     Joseph    Calvin    Sides. 

United  States  Army   (temporary  lieutenant 

/      colonel),  with  rank  from  November  12,  1947. 

Chaplain  (MaJ.)  William  Belt  Estes,  United 

States  Army,  with  rank  from  November  30 

1947. 

To  be  majors 
•Chaplain    (Capt.)    Paul   Judson    Maddox, 
United    States    Army    (temporary    colonel), 
with  rank  from  January  25.  1941. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Harold  Henry  Schulz, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  March  1.  1941. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Aubrey  John  ORelUy, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  March  8,  1941. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Robert  Leland  Schock. 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  June  29,  1941. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Martin  Carl  Poch,  United 
States  Army  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank 
from  September  14,  1941. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Wallace  Irving  Wolverton. 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  September  .14,  1941. 
•Chaplain  (Capt.)  James  Corey  Bean,  United 
States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  September  14,  1941. 

•Chaplam  (Capt.)  Charles  Irving  Carpenter. 
United  States  Army  ( temporary  colonel) ,  with 
rank  from  September  14.  1941. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  James  Thomas  Wilson. 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  September  14,  1941. 
•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Silas  Edward  Decker, 
United  states  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  September  14.  1941. 
•Chaplain  (Capt.)  John  Oscar  Woods.  United 
States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  October  4,  1941. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Terence  Patrick  Flnne- 
gan,  United  States  Army  (temporary  lieu- 
tenant colonel),  with  rank  from  October  1. 
1942. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Carlton  Wayne  Harrod, 

United  States  Army   (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  October  4,  1943. 
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•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Alvle  Littleton  McKnight, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  December  26,  1943. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Edwin  Lankford  Klrtley, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  Octol>er  17,  1943. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  John  Allen  DeVeaux, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  December  24,  1943. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Lexington  Odett  Shef- 
field, United  States  Army  (temporary  lieu- 
tenant colonel),  with  rank  from  March  17 
1944. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Willard  Graham  Davis, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  May  15.  1944. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Earl  Dwlght  Compton, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  May  23,  1944. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Ralph  Mark  Reed. 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel ) ,  with  rank  from  July  10,  1944. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  John  Joseph  Jedlow- 
skl.  United  States  Army  (temporary  major), 
with  rank  from  October  4,  1944. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Augustine  Perry  Don- 
nelly, United  States  Army  (temporary  lieu- 
tenant colonel),  with  rank  from  March  6 
1946. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Louis  James  Beasley, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  March  13,  1948. 

•Chaplain    (Capt.)    Mitchell  William  Phil- 
lips,  United  States  Army    (temporary  lieu- 
tenant colonel),  with  rank  from  March  IS 
1945. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Albin  Leonard  Ftwtney, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  March  30,  1945. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Wallace  McDougald 
Hale,  United  States  Army  (temporary  lieu- 
tenant colonel),  with  rank  from  March  20 
1945. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Norman  Gregg  Long, 
United  States  Army,  with  rank  trom  March 
20,  1945. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Frank  Bernard  Henry. 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  April  4,  1945. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Samuel  Everett  Donald, 
United  States  Army,  with  rank  from  AprU  4. 
1946.  ^ 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  WUliam  Curtis  Shure, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  April  4,  1945. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  James  Joseph  McGoo- 
han.  United  States  Army  (temporary  major), 
with  rank  from  April  4.  1945. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Roger  Dace  Russell, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  July  30,  1946. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  John  Frederick  Gaertner, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  July  30,  1945. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  John  Alphonsus  Dunn, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  August  13,  1945. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Harold  Owen  Prudell, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  October  2,  1945. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Russell  Lloyd  Blaisdell. 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  November  30,  1945. 
•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Arthur  Carl  Plepkorn^ 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  February  10.  1948. 
•Chaplain  (Capt.)  LesUe  All>ert  Thompson, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  April  2.  1946. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Marvin  Earl  Utter, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  majw),  with 
rank  from  AprU  27,  1946. 

•C^haplain  (Capt.)  James  Joseph  McMahon, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  May  17,  1946. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Harold  Francis  Donovan, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  June  3,  1946. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Loren  Thomas  Jenks, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  July  3.  1946. 


•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Ralph  Henry  Pugh, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  July  4,  1946. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  James  Clarke  Griffin, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  July  12,  1946. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Charles  Edwin  Brown, 
Jr.,  United  States  Army  (temporary  lieuten- 
ant colonel),  with  rank  from  July  27,  194«. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Steve  Fettle  Gasklns,  Jr., 
United  States  Army  (temporary  major).  With 
rank  from  July  29,  1946. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  John  Henry  Hlngson, 
United  States  Army,  with  rank  from  August 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Kenneth  Malcolm  Sow- 
en.  United  States  Army  (temporary  lieuten- 
ant colonel),  with  rank  from  September  8. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Walton  Garrett  Sugg, 
Jr.,  United  States  Army  (temporary  lieuten- 
ant colonel),  with  rank  from  September  16, 
1946. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  John  Michati  Huglus, 
United  States  Army,  with  rank  from  Sep- 
tember 23,  1946. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Verne  Henry  Warner, 
United  States  Army,  with  rank  trom  Septem- 
ber 23,  1946. 

•Chi4)laLn  (Capt.)  Arthur  Henry  Marsh. 
United  Statos  Army,  (temporary  major)  with 
rank  from  March  1,  1947. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Richard  WUliam  Jung- 
fer.  Jr.,  United  States  Army,  with  rank  from 
May  6,  1947. 

X  •Chaplain  (Capt.)  Warren  Barl  Ferguson. 
United  States  Army  (temporary  major)  with 
rank  from  June  M.  194T. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Alfred  Charles  Longley, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  major) ,  with 
rank  from  July  7,  1947. 

Chaplain  (Capt.)  Maury  Hundley,  Jt., 
United  States  Army,  with  rank  from  July  9, 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  John  Porter  Fellows. 
United  States  Army  (temporary  major)'  with 
rank  from  July  21.  1947. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Oscar  Eugene  Bryan,  Jr., 
United  States  Army,  with  rank  from  Aiumst 
4.  1947.  ^ 

•Chaplain  (JCapt.)  Lonnle  WUlard  Knight. 
United  States  Army  (temporary  major) ,  with 
rank  from  August  11,  1947. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Elmer  Everett  Wehking 
United  States  Army,  with  rank  from  August 
15.  1947.  ^ 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  Alphonse  Bernard  Sllvln- 
Bki,  United  SUtes  Army  (temporary  major), 
with  rank  trom  August  21, 1947. 

•Chaplain  (Capt.)  WUliam  Mason  Frost, 
United  States  Army  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  Septemt>er  19,  1947. 

Chaplain  (Capt.)  John  Irvln  Rhea,  United 
States  Army  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  November  16, 1947. 

Chaplain  (Capt.)  Stanley  Charles  Brach. 
United  States  Army,  with  rank  from  Novem- 
ber 23,  1947. 

Chaplain  (Capt.)  Herman  Henry  Heuer. 
United  States  Army  (temporary  lieutenenl 
colonel) .  with  rank  from  December  7,  1947. 

Chaplain  (C^t.)  Albert  John  Chapdelalne. 
United  States  Army,  with  rank  from  Decem- 
ber 12.  1947, 

Chaplain  (C^t.)  Martin  Henry  Schsrie' 
mann.  United  States  Army  (tempcrary 
major),  with  rank  from  December  28.  1947. 

UEDICAL  SEKVICB  COIPS 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

•Second  Lt.  John  William  Northing,  Jr.. 
Medical  Service  Corps  (temporary  captain)' 
with  rank  from  August  6.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Prank  Keeler  «emlth,  Medical 
Service  Ck>rps  (temporary  fint  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  August  26,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Leo  Joe^h  CoUlns.  Medical 
Service  Corps  (temporairy  fint  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  September  1.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Henry  huBMr  HHHBMnd.  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps,  with  rank  from  September 
1, 1947. 
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Crot  y 


flf  It 


Lt.   DkVki   H«nry   Hoo  I 
Strrioe  Oorpi  (tanporarj  esptota) 
from  September  1.  1947. 

•Seoood  Lt.  Bletaartf  McDannalfl. 
Swioe  Carps  (Vaupcnrj  first 
wttb  rsnk  from  Septsmber  1.  1M7 

•Sseond  Lt.  lielTln  WUllsm 
Berries  Corps   (tsmpersry  Ant 
with  rsak  from  September  1.  MM7 

*8ceaod  Lt.   Jsck   WUllsmson 
Mntlrsl  Serrles  Corps  (temporary 
tcnent),  with  nmk  ttom 

*8eooed  Lt.  JUnmle  Knnay*. 
lee  Corps  (temporary  first 
nmk  rrcm  September  4.  Id47. 
•Ssooad  Lt.  Lsster  Bsfy  Boyd 
tee  Corpe  (tamporvy  first 
rank  tram  September  0.  1M7. 

•Second  Lt.  Charles  Anderson 
eaJ  Serrtoe  Oorps;  (temporary 
ant),  with  rank  Horn  Mofveabar 

•Second  Lt.  B 
Serrlce  Corps   (temporary  first 
with  rank  from  Moeember  IS, 

Oecoad  Lt.  Charlee  Ltseoln 
Medical  Service  Corps  (temporar: 
tenant) .  wRh  rank  from  Movemb^ 

Seeond  Lt.  QoentlB  Harold 
Bemce  Corps  (temporary  first 
with  rank  tram  Ifofeniber  16, 

Second    Lt.    WnUam    BoUand 
liedlcal  Serrlce  Corpe  (temporal 
tenant),  witb  rank  fram  Noieembpr 

Beeeod  Lt.  Joeeph  Vlneent 
Sarrloe  Corpa  (temporary  first 
vlth  rank  from  November  18, 

Beoond  Lt.  Robert  L.  Qaik 
Corpe    ( temporary    first 
rank  from  December  19.  1947 

Second   Lt.   L<mao  Dale 
BCTTlce  Corps  (tsmporary  first 
with  rank  from  December  30 

Second  Lt.  George  William 
Brrvlce  Corps   (temporary  first 
with  rank  from  Oeeember  91.  194' '. 

Second  Lt.  Jkmes  Marfcin 
Bervlce  Corps  (temporary  first 
with  rank  ftoaa  December  a.  194  r 

Beeond  Lt.  Stephen  Emer 
Service  Corps   (temporary  first 
with  rank  from  December  2>. 

Beeond  Lt.  Charles  Bobert 

-  BerTlce  Corps  (temporary  first 

with  rank  from  December  2X 

SMond  Lt.  7*.  J.  Shelton 
Corps  (temporary  first  lieutenant 
troax  December  94.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  James  Robert 
Service  Corps   (temporary  first 
with  rank  Cram 


with  rank 

u  MedVsl 
llkutenaat). 


II  Hitenant). 


IcNamara. 

first  lleu- 

1.  1947. 


llcutenint).  with 


lleuteE  ant) .  with 


Jo  ner.  liadl- 


JasU<e 


1M7 


SooiUl 


19"  7. 
Medcal 


39.  1»  7 


Mors. — Thoee  < 
eetfed  by  the  symbol  (•)  were  prdmoted  dvr- 
1ns  the  reeeas  fd  the  Senate.  Bui  asetlop  507 
(d ) .  OA-'wr  PMSonnet  Aet  of  194  '. 
that  RegtiUr  Army  promotion  list 
shall  eontlnos  to  be  promoted  to  and  s|>- 
polnted  In  the  permanent  grades  of  hevten- 
ant  colonel,  major,  captain,  anc  first  lieu- 
tenant in  aocardanoe  with  existing  provisions 
of  isw  until  December  31.  1947. 
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Ueoten- 
.  1947. 


1  BOtenant), 
194  ?. 

Maklln.  Jr.. 

first  Ueu- 

19.  1947. 

Itodlcal 

lieutenant). 

1917. 


Jr.. 

first  Heu* 

15.  1947. 

Medleid 

lieutenant) . 

1917. 

Iffed  ical  Berrlce 

lleatcn  uat) .    with 


Medical 
Ileatenant). 


Medical 
1  keutcnaat) . 


Medical 
1  leutenant) . 


Ak(rs.  Medical 

1  leutenant) . 

19-7. 

Klni  ey.  MwdlfsJ 

1  imi  tenant) . 


Serrlce 
with  rank 


leutenant), 


Dv  TBS  An  Puaci 


for 


The  followtng-named  ofllcers 
Ir  the  United  SUtas  Air  Foree, 
proviaions  of  section  S.  ot  an  act 
approved  July  81.  1985.  ai 
act  of  C<»grees  approved  June 


n 


To  be  I*eiU«n«n(  colon  tia 


I]  sited 


Maiiry 


States 

colonel), 

.    United 
>.  with 


David  Dunnuck  Porter 
Air   Faroe    (temporary  Ueutena^t 
with  rank  from  Augiust  28.  1947 

•Ma).     Dabnef     Heradon 
BtAtea  Air  Faroe  (teoaporary 
rank  from  September  2. 1947. 

•M^  Bmmet  Leo  Qr«c8.  Ualtetl 
Poeee  (temporary  llsutanaat 
rank  from  Oetober  5.  1947. 

•MaJ.  Walt«  WllUam  Wlas.  Ulxtted  Btai 
Air  Fores    (temporary  eotomri) 
from  November  10.  1947. 


I 


promotion 
undtt  the 
of  Congrw 
by  an 

1940: 


Btatas  Air 
).  with 


vtth  laali 


Dwl^t  Woodbury  Caswell.  United 
Btatas  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  eolo> 
tui).  with  rank  tron  December  19.  1947. 

Maj.  Lawranoe  Lester  Long.  United  SUtes 
Air  Fores  (tsmporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  Oeoonber  29.  1947. 

To  he  majon 
•Capt.   George   Ce<-lunanek.   United   States 
Air  Force    (temporary   lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  May  10.  1947. 

•Capt.  Ralph  WUUam  Luten.  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  May  81,  1947. 

•Capt.  Theodore  Quentln  Grall.  Unltsd 
States  Air  Force  (Uunporary  colonel),  with 
rank  from  June  IS.  1947. 

•Capt.  Albert  John  Boot.  Jr.,  United  BUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel) , 
with  rank  from  June  13,  1947. 

•Capt.  Kenneth  Theodore  Boughner, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  lieuten- 
ant colonel),  with  rank  from  July  7.  1947. 
•C^t.  Kenneth  lUetrlch  Klenth.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  July  18.  1947. 

•Capt.  James  Blmer  Maybcrry.  United  SUtee 
Air  Force  (temporary  oolonel).  with  rank 
from  July  19.  1947. 

•C^>t.  Robert  James  Goewey.  United  Statee 
Air  Force  (temporioy  colonel),  with  rank 
from  July  28.  1947. 

*Capt.  Reagan  Traweek  Honstxm.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  July  27.  194T. 

•Capt.  WUllam  Stanley  Dolan.  United  States 
Air  Force  (tonporaiy  Ueutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  July  80. 1947. 

•Capt.  Allen  Lecewrd  IMeksoa.  Unltad 
Statss  Air  Foroa  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  Axigust  11,  1947. 

•Capt.  Marvin  Sledge.  United  SUtee  Air 
Force  (temporary  coIoxmI),  with  tvak.  from 
August  18.  1947. 

•Capt.  Samuel  Jacmes  Gormly,  Jr..  United 
SUtee  Air  Force  (temporary  colonel),  with 
rank  from  August  18. 1947. 

•Capt.  Vance  Sdward  Murphy.  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  ooImmI), 
with  rank  from  Auguat  18.  1947. 

•Capt.  Henry  Dean  Ivey.  United  Sutea  Air 
Force  (temporary  maJ<H'),  with  rank  trom 
August  18.  1947. 

•Capt.  Stewart  Sherman  Maaay.  Unltad 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  August  19,  1947. 

•Capt.  Harold  Perkins  Dlzon.  Unltad  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
August  24.  1947. 

•Capt.  Clarencs  Joseph  MoCaU.  United 
SUtes  Ahr  Force  (temporary  Uentenant  colo- 
nel),  with  rank  from  August  80.  1947. 

•Capt.  Lynne  Richmond  Mapes.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (teo^imrary  lieutenant  oolo- 
nd) ,  with  rank  from  August  80.  1947. 

•Capt.  John  Clark  Wing.  United  SUtaa  Air 
Force  (temporary  major),  ^th  rank  from 
August  30.  1947. 

•Capt.  Barl  BurreU  G^alg.  Uhltad  SUtas  Air 
Farce  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  September  1,  1047. 

*Capt.  Claude  Lee  Shlpp.  Unltad  BUtea  Air 
Ft»ce  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  September  1.  1947. 
•Capt.  Bobert  Blackmore  Collins.  United 
BUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel) ,  with  rank  from  September  5.  1947. 

•Capt.  Fred  Junior  Stevens,  Jr..  United 
BUtee  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  September  12,  1947. 

•capt.  Hubert  Helson  Sturdlvant.  United 
SUtes  Air  Fores  (^temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  September  IS,  1947. 

•Capt.  Bishop  Pershaw  Parrlsh.  Jr.,  United 
Btatea  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel),  with  rank  from  Bsptsmber  15,  1947. 

*Capt.  Kenneth  Bensley  l^ndo.  United 
Btatsa  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
ns) .  with  rank  from  Bsptember  35.  1947. 

•Cavt.  Charles  Harold  Itawklrk.  United 
■latss  Air  Forea,  with  rank  from  Bsptamber 
M.  19«T. 


•Capt.  Bthelred  Lundy  Bykea.  United 
BUtSB  Air  Force  (temporary  colonel),  with 
rank  from  October  8.  1947. 

•C^H.  Michael  Norman  Wn^t  McCoy. 
United  BUtaa  Air  Force  (temporary  lieuten- 
ant colonel) ,  with  rank  from  October  9. 1947. 
•Capt.  Ray  Wtlbvir  McDulfee.  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colonri). 
with  rank  from  October  10. 1947. 

•Capt.  WUllam  Hardin  Lyle.  United  SUtea 
Air  Firce  (temporary  Ueutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  October  12.  1947. 

Capt.  EMran  AraktflaB.  United  Btatea  Air 
Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colonti).  with 
rank  from  October  24.  1947. 
•Capt.  Travis  Shlpp.  United  SUtee  Abr  Force 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  October 
25.  1947. 

•Capt.  William  Daniel  Campbell.  United 
BUtes  Air  Foree  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  October  37.  1947. 

•Capt.  Henry  Ernest  Wtttrock.  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  major) ,  with  rank  from 
October  87.  1947. 
•Capt.  Henry  John  Neusse.  Jr..  United  BUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  m«)or).  with  rank 
from  Octaber  30.  1947. 

Capt.  ituaaeU  William  Gray,  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  llentenant  cokmtf). 
with  rank  from  Novamher  3.  1947. 

•Capt.  Chaster  Cari  Moomaw.  United  BUtea 
Air  Force  (temporary  Ueutenant  colonel). 
with  rank  from  November  5.  1947. 

•Capt.  Frederick  Worgnm  Bey.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  llevtaiant  col- 
onel ) .  with  rank  from  November  8.  1947. 

•Capt.  Smest  Randall  Mmer.  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temoorary  major) ,  with  rank  from 
November  8.  1947. 

•Capt.  Phllmore  Leonel  Moan.  Unltad  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
November  8.  1947. 

•Capt.  Charles  Keith  Fewkas.  Unltad  States 
Air  Force  (temoorary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  November  9. 1947. 

•Capt.  Walter  Raymond  Oraalman,  United 
SUtes  Air  Foree  (temporary  llentenant  colo- 
nel) .  with  rank  from  November  9. 1947. 
•Capt.  Smest  Baker.  United  SUtes  Air  Force 
(temoorary  major ) ,  with  rank  from  Novem- 
ber 12.  1947. 

•Capt.  WUllam  Bohlen  Merrill.  Jr..  United 
sutea  Air  Force  (temporary  Ueutenant  col- 
onel), with  rank  from  November  18. 1947. 

•Capt.  Charles  Coleman  Bye.  Jr..  United 
sutea  Air  Force  (temporary  colonel),  with 
rank  from  November  14.  1947. 

Capt.  Charles  Manuel  Townsend.  United 
BUtea  Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  November  18,  1947. 

Capt.  Richard  Otto  Bandlow.  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
November  31.  1947. 

Capt.  Irvm  Francis  Mltch^L  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
November  23.  1947. 

Capt.  William  Edward  Rents.  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  9.  1947. 

Capt.  Robert  Muirhead  Reed.  Unltsd  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
December  17.  1947. 

Capt.  Michael  Luke  Crlmmins,  United 
Btatea  Air  Force  (tempmary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  December  22,  1947. 

Capt.  Frank  Phlppa  Smith.  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  calonri). 
with  rank  from  December  23.  1947. 

Capt.  James  Loyd  Williams,  United  SUtes 
Air  Fotee  (temporary  lieutenant  coloskd), 
with  rank  fnun  December  27.  1947. 

Capt.  Ralph  Harrison  Wade,  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rtmk  from  December  31.  1947. 

To  be  esplalas 

•First  Lt.  Sidney  Nntt.  J^..  United  SUtsa 
Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
June  2.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  James  Oliver  Vann.  United  BUtes 
Ah-  Force  (temporary  captain),  with  rank 
troBi  June  5.  1947. 


} 


1947 


•First  Lt.  Clifton  Walter  Pangbum.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  June  6.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Donald  Earl  Renshaw.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  June  16 
1947. 

•First  Lt.  Steven  Candler  Rheberg.  United 

SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  June  18.  1947. 
•First  Lt.  Carl  Wllhelm  Schleicher.  United 

States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 

rank  from  June  19.  1947. 
•First  Lt.  Carl  George  Nelson.  United  States 

Air  Force  (temptJrary  major) ,  with  rank  from 

Jime  20j  — 

Lt.  David  Raymond  Irvine.  United 

States  Alfv  Force  (temoorary  captain),  with 

rank  from  June  22,  1947. 
•First  Lt.  Michael  Bobela.  United  States  Air 

Force  (temporary  capuin).  with  rank  from 

Jime  24,  1947. 
•First  Lt.  Irving  Blume.  United  SUtes  Air 

Force  (temporary  Ueutenant  colonel),  with 

rank  from  July  1,  1947. 
•First  Lt.  Lynn  Powers  Smith,  United  SUtes 

Air  Force   (temporary  capUin),  with   rank 

from  July  2,  1947. 
•First  Lt.  James  Hllliard  Fleming.  United 

States  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel ) .  with  rank  from  July  8.  1947. 
•First  Lt.  Wilfred  Brassard  Leclaire,  United 

States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 

rank  from  July  15,  1947. 
•nrst  Lt.  Max  Thomas  Leyendecker,  United 

SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 

rank  from  July  19.  1947. 
•First  Lt.  Samuel  Velebny,  Jr.,  United  SUtes 

Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 

July  21.  ie47. 
•First  Lt.   William   GrilBth   Finch,   United 

SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 

rank  from  July  23.  1947. 
•First  Lt.  Jarvls  Rowland  Kingston.  United 

States  Air  Force   (temporary  major),  with 

rank  from  July  25.  1947. 
•First  Lt.  Carl  John  Stumpf,  United  SUtes 

Air   Force    (temporary   lieutenant   colonel), 

with  rank  from  July  27.  1947. 
•First  Lt.  George  HUl  Johnson  2d.  United 

SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  capUin).  with 

rank  from  July  38.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Ronald.  Burden  Stevens.  United 
States  Air  Force  (tnnporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel ) .  with  rank  from  August  2.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Elmer  Marvin  Gould.  United 
States  Air  Force  ( temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  August  3,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Robert  LewU  Rlzcm,  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel). 
With  rank  from  August  5.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Douglas  LeRoy  Rundqulst,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  August  6.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Burton  Houston  Rowden,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  August  8,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  James  Cobb  Levi,  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with  rank 
from  August  8.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Louis  Bertonl,  United  SUtes  Air 
Force  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
August  8.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Wendell  Austin  Hammer,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  August  9.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Frank  Domenic  Rua.  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  capUin).  with  rank 
from  August  13,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Charles  Lafayette  Musgrave, 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  lieuten- 
ant colonel ) .  with  rank  from  August  15,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  William  Falcon  Hopper.  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  major), 
with  rank  from  August  16.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Povl  Vemer  Lindhard,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  August  19,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Raymond  Harold  Lock,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  August  25, 1947. 

1- 
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•First  Lt.  Clyde  William  Swanson,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel ) ,  with  rank  from  August  26,  1947 

•Firct  Lt.  WiUard  Earl  Merritt.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  captein),  with 
rank  from  August  30,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Walter  Stachura.  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with  rank 
from  August  31.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Roscoe  Garnett  Rector,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  September  1.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Nell  Norman  Poster,  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  major) .  with  rank  from 
September  4.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  John  Nelson  Ewbank,  Jr.,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel ) ,  with  rank  from  September  5.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Bartholomew  Grlffln  Tenore, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  capUln) , 
with  rank  from  September  6.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  George  Brooks  Eldridge,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  Septemlier  7.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Thomas  Nelson  Amett.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  September  7.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  James  William  Thomson,  United 
States  Air  Force  ( temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  Sectember  9,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  John  Carter  Good.  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
September  9.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  RUey  WlckUffe  Harris.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  September  9,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Herbert  Grove  Dorsey.  Jr.,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  September  16,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Charles  Audley  Thorpe,  United 
States  Air  F(»ce  (temporary  lieutenant -ctrto- 
nel).  with  rank  from  September  16,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  CyrU  Ovlerre  Shuler,  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  September  18.  1947, 

•First  Lt.  Osberne  C.  Mauldln.  United  States 

Air  Force,  with  rank  from  September  18,  1947. 

•First  Lti  Jack  Alban  Gibbs.  United  States 

Air   Force    (temporary   colonel),   with    rank 

from  September  20,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Robert  lagalls  Mlllberry.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  September  21.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Chase  Drlggs.  United  States  Air 
Force,  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
September  21,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  R(H}ert  Herman  Weber,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  September  22,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Beverly  Vernon  Pearson,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  September  24.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Leon  Howard  McCurdy,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  October  2,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  WUllam  Henry  Rethke,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  October  2,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Harry  Raymond  Beamer.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  majcv),  with 
rank  from  October  2,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  George  Albert  Welch,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  October  3,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Clark  Jackson  Smith,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  October  3,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Leon  Edwin  BeU.  Jr.,  Unltad 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  October  4.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Edward  Lee  Housenga.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  October  4.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Louis  Patrick  Imhof.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  arfo- 
nel),  with  rank  from  October  5,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Harold  Eugene  Swajze.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  October  6. 
1947. 


•First  Lt.  Raymond  Alleh  Thornton,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (tem^^drary  captain),  ^th 
rank  from  October  6.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Charles  Gcddard  Botsford.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  October  8. 
1947. 

•First  Lt.  Calvin  Victor  Robinson.  United 
States  Ah-  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  October  9,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Paul  Edward  Dreiman.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  October  10,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Woodrow  Vincent  Nold.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  major)  with 
rank  from  October  14.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Lawrence  Morgan  Thomas.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  colonel),  with 
rank  from  October  17.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Edgar  LeVan  SUmbaugh.  United 
r*^^^  **™^*    (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  October  19.  1947. 

First  Lt.  James  Woodrow  Pond.  United 
States  Ah-  Force  (temporary  lieutenant 
colonel),  with  rank  from  October  22    1947 

Bffi"**^*J?^"^  Stanley  Arendt.  United 
otates  Air  Force  (temporary  captain)  with 
rank  from  October  22,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  George  Oscar  Thomas.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  October  23. 

ftJir^Ai'^i  ''*"**  ^*°^*^  *«°*y»-  United 
states  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  October  23    1917 

•Krst  Lt.  Cliaries  Francis  OlUls,  United 
BUtes  AJr  Force  (temporary  major)  with 
rank  from  October  25.  1947. 

J!?"^^*-^"'*'  ^"^^^  Harvey,  United 
states  Air  Force  (temporary  colonel)  with 
rank  from  October  26,  1947. 

*."2J!  ^*-  ^^^^  ®"^  Bartiett.  United  SUtee 

Air  Force  (temporary  capUln).  with  rank 
from  October  25.  1947. 

•First  Lt.  George  Thomas  KeUey.  UnltedT 
BUtes  Air  Vorce  (temporary  capUin)    with 

rank  from  October  26.  1947. 
rr'^i^iJ'^-    ^'°<lsey    Carlisle    Breeden.    Jr.. 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  captain) 
with  rank  from  October  31,  1947.  • 

First  Lt  Gorden  Roy  Fulton,  United  SUtes 
Air  Fbrce  (temporary  capUin).  with  rank 
from  October  81,  1947. 

First  Lt.  Leonard  Daniel  Riordan,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  November  1.  1947. 

•First  Lt  James  Derwent  Piashman,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  November  2,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  George  Herman  Blase,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  colonel),  with 
rank  frOTa  November  7.  1947. 

First  Lt.  Edward  John  Wagner.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  major),  with 
rank  from  November  8,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  Galen  Mills  Buckles,  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  major) ,  with  rank  fr«n 
November  13.  1947, 

•First  Lt.  Leroy  Akin,  United  BUtes  Air 
Force  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
November  13.  1947. 

•P^t  Lt  John  Charles  OeiTel,  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  major) ,  with  rank  from 
November  13,  1947. 

•First  Lt.  William  Robert  Orr,  United  BUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  November  J  3, 1947. 

•First  Lt  Harvey  Coleman  Brown,  Jr., 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  lieuten- 
ant colonel),  with  rank  from  November  18. 
1947.  • 

First  Lt.  Daniel  Graham  Hawes,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  November  16,  1947. 

First  Lt.  Goodl  tt  John  Glaser,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  November  17.  1947. 

First  Lt.  Edgar  Lewis  Sawhill,  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  capUln),  with  rank 
from  November  17.  1947, 

First  Lt.  Ethan  Roland  Pearson,  United 
BUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  November  19. 1947. 
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FlTct   U.   Robert  DouglM 
States   Ait  Force    (temporary 
rank  from  Norember  25.  1M7. 

Flnt  Lt.  Frederick  Andrew 
States  Air  Force  (temporary 
rank  from  November  27.  1947 

Flrat   Lt.  Joaeph   Andrew 
Btftet  Air  Fc^ce   (temporary 
rank  from  November  30.  1947 

First  Lt.  Benry  WlUard 
SUtes  Air  Force  wltb  rank 
1.  1M7. 

Flnt  U.  Ulchael  Nicholas 
States  Air  Force  (temporary 
nel).  with  rank  from  December 

First   Lt.   Robert   Calvin 
States   Air  Force    (temporary 
nmk  from  December  3.  1947. 

Firat    Lt.    Lloyd    Berton 
States  Air  Force    (temporary 
rank  from  December  3.  1947. 

First     Lt.     Raymond     Edwartl 
United  States  A*'  Force 
ant  ccdonel).  with  rank  Xrom 
1947. 

First  Lt.  William  Claude 
States  Air  Force  (temporary 
rank  from  December  3.  1947 

First  Lt.  John  Frederick 
Air  Force  (temporary  major) 
December  5.  1947. 

First  Lt.  John  Garman 
States  Air  Force  (temporary 
rank  from  December  5.  1947. 

First    U.    Walter    Perry 
States   Air  Force    (temporary 
rank  from  December  7,  1947. 

First  Lt.  Fred  Thomas  Jeep, 
Air  Force  (temporary  major) .  w 
December  8.  1947. 

First  Lt.  Jacob  Follmer. 
Force  (temporary  captain), 
December  9.  1947. 

First  Lt.  Howard  MulhoUand, 
Air  Force  (temporary  captain 
from  December  9.  1947. 

First  Lt.  Jacob  Persky 
Force  (temporary  captain),  wi 
December  9.  1947. 

First  Lt.  Waymoth  Dnlmar 
States  Air  Force  (temporary 
tank  from  December  10. '1947. 

First  Lt.  Joe  Robert  Patton. 
Air  Force   (temporary   captain 
trom  December  10,  1947, 

Rrst  Lt.  George  Nickerson, 
Air  Force  (temporary  major). 
DMiber  10,  1947. 

First  IX.  Edward  Daniel 
States  Air  Force    (temporary 
rank  from  December  10.  1947. 

First  Lt.  Perry  Edward  NIzqd 
Air  Force    ( temporary   captain  i 
ttom  December  13.  1947. 

niat  Lt.  Bernard  Peters, 
Force  (temporary  major), 
December  12.  1947. 

First    Lt.    Louis    Morton 
States  Air  Force   (temporary 
rank  from  December  13.  1947. 

First  Lt.  Abraham  Edward 
State*  Air  Force,  with  rank 
15.  1947. 

First  Lt.  Louis  Joseph  Mlekf, 
States  Atr  Force  (temporary 
ran^  from  December  18,  1947. 

First  Lt.  James  Lyle  Lee, 
Force   (temporary  lieutenant 
rank  from  December  18.  1947. 

First  Lt.  Frank  St.  Jessie. 

Force  (temporary  lieutenant 

^Ernnk  from  December  19.  1947. 

First  Lt.  Fred  John  Stacey. 
Air   Force    (temporary 
with  rank  from  December  33. 

Flrat  Lt.  Carlton  Julian 
States  Air  Force  (temporary 
rank  tram  Dscamber  as.  1947. 
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To  be  ftnt  lieutemantt 

•Second  Lt.  David  Mortimer  Falk,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  June  26.  1944. 

•Second  Lt.  Joh:n  Edwin  Murphy.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant). 
with  rank  from  August  7.  1940. 

'Second  Lt.  Algernon  Gordon  Swan,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  March  13.  1M7 

•Second  Lt.  Dan  B.  Cordell.  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  Jxine  1,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Jack  Buchsman,  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  Jime  1.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Rolfind  Rogers.  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  June  4   1947. 

•Second  Lt.  W:Illam  George  Alexander, 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  ran):  from  June  4.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  John  William  Connolly.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  from  Jime  6.  1947 

•Second  Lt.  James  Norbert  Simmons.  United 
States  Air  Force  temporary  captain),  with 
nmk  from  Jime  5.  1917. 

•Second  Lt.  Gail  Dexter  Roberts.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  Jime  6.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Leonard  Eugene  Earley.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  from  June  7.  1S47. 

•Second  Lt.  Donald  Ardman  Humberd, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  June  8.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Valler  Franklin  Trumbo, 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant) with  rani  from  June  10,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Ralph  Brian  Hemmlg.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  flrat  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  from  J-ane  10.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  James  Harry  Mouth,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (i«mporary  first  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  from  June  10.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Gecrge  Holdra.  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  June  10.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Thomas  George  Williams. 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  June  10.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Donald  Joseph  Ferris,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  from  June  10.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  H&rold  Carl  Fisher.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (vemporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  June  15.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Loyd  Jlmmle  McNeil.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  June  16. 
1947. 

•Second  Lt.  William  Elvln  Southwick. 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  Jxine  17.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Stephen  Cojeran.  United  SUtes 
Air  Force,  with  rank  from  June  20,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Charles  Wilbur  Merrltt,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  trom  June  21,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  George  Walter  Flelschman.  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant).  with  rank  from  June  23,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Albert  Shimiway  Lang.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  ( temporary  first  Lieutenant) , 
with  rank  trom  June  23.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Clarence  August  Emrlch 
Jentsch.  United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary 
first  lieutenant),  with  rank  from  June  34, 
1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Augustine  Charlea  Trapold  3d. 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first 
lieutenant),  with  rank  from  Jxme  26.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  William  David  Badger,  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  cap- 
tain), with  rank  from  June  26,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Melvln  Edgar  Bingham,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temp<H^unr  first  lieutenant). 
With  rank  from  June  27,  IMfl. 
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•Second  Lt.  Arthur  Andrew  Scott.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  June  27.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Philip  Ardaley  Sttirdevant, 
United  SUtas  Air  Force  (temporary  first 
lieutenant),  with  rank  from  June  27.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  John  Milton  Christenson, 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  ( temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  June  27.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Angus  Joseph  Mclntyre,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  June  27,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  James  Reeves.  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  June  27,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Gerald  Kenneth  WykofT.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  Jtme  27.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Wilfred  Fulton  Skinner.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  June  27,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Delbert  Etigene  Eversole.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  June  27. 
1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Edward  Falvey  Naasoiy.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant ) .  with  rank  from  June  27.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  George  Walter  Connor,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  June  27.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Thomas  Ralph  Owens,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  June  27.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Nick  James  Xenakis.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  June  27.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Bert  Gray.  United  States  Air 
Force,  with  rank  from  Jtme  27.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Eugene  Anthony  Bevacqua. 
United  SUtes  Ai:-  Force  (temporary  fllrst 
lieutenant),  with  rank  from  June  27.  1947. 

•Second  Lt  Gerald  Francis  Auger,  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  June  27, 
1947. 

•Second  Lt.  William  Irwin  Truesdell. 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first 
lieutenant),  with  rank  from  June  30,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Kenneth  Leon  Rector,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with   rank  from  June  30.    1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Reuben  Jack  Frank.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  July  1,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Eugene  Alexander  Lohman.  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain), 
with  rank  from  July  3.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  George  Lewis  Slentx.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  trom  Jtily  15.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Robert  Sheldon  Stedman, 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first 
lieutenant),  with  rank  from  July  16.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Carroll  Ray  Graham.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  July  19.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Frank  Craig  Newell.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  July  21.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Frank  Person.-!,  United  States 
Air  Force  (temjX3rary  capUln),  with  rank 
from  July  31,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Rudy  Krueger.  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  July  34,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Donald  James  Welllngs,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  July  26,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Victor  Usee,  United  SUtes  Air 
Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  July  31.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Robert  Alexander  Jackson. 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  August  1,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Eben  Darrell  Smith,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  Augtut  1.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Edward  Ruel  Johnston,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant). 
With  rank  from  August  3,  1947. 
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•Second  Lt.  Louis  Ball  Klelndlenst,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  August  3 
1947. 

•Second  Lt.  James  Qulnton  Hamrlck. 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  'leu- 
tenant),  with  rank  from  August  4,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Benjamin  Oliver  Nixon.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  August  4. 
1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Arthur  Philip  Webb.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  from  August  4,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Branson  LsHew  Wood.  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  ( temporary  fiist  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  Augtist  4.  1947. 

♦Second  Lt.  Wayne  Bogard.  Jr.,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  August  4,  1947,  subject  to 
examination. 

•Second  Lt.  Braxton  Emanuel  Allran,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  August  4,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Harry  Starnes.  United  SUtaa 
Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  Au-'.ust  4,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  William  Wallace  Moore.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lleutenaat). 
with  rank  from  August  4.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Bill  Jim  Ravey.  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  first  Uetitenant) ,  with 
rank  from  August  4.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Clayton  Ettmtmd  Larkln,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (t^nporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  August  4.  1947. 

•Second    Lt.    Charles    Elwood    Beard.    Jr.. 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temptxary  first  llen- 
-  tenart).  with  rank  from  Augn8t^4,  1917. 

•Second  Lt.  Jessie  Clyde  Haynes.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  ( temporary: first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  Augint  4.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Julian  Paul  Anderson.  Uhlted 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  Augtist  4.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Maynard  Clarence  Cuswortli, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  Itan- 
tenant).  with  rank  from  August  4.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  William  Jack  Tipton.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rani  from  August  4,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Maurice  Clifford  Boley.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  August  4.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Louis  Brooke  Buckley.  United. 
SUtes  Air  Force,  with  rank  trom  Anguat  4. 
1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Marvin  Leslie  Adams,  United 
SUtes  Air  Faroe,  with  rank  from  Aiigust  4, 
1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Claude  Eugean  Pameli.  Jr.. 
United  States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from 
August  4.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  John  Fremont  Campbell.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  August  4.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Samuel  I.  Batun.  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporarr  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  August  5,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  James  Brantley  HoUey.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  August  5.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Robert  Osgood  Brooks,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  trom  August  5.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  James  Henry  Gordon,  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from'Augtut  6. 
1947. 

•Second  Lt.  George  Gilmer  Loving.  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  capUIn), 
with  rank  from  August  7,  1947. 

•Second  1 1.  Roy  Edward  Clark,  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with  rank 
from  August  7.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Robert  Bruce  Melgard,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  August  7.  1917. 

•Second  Lt.  Harry  Martin  Suttle,  Jr..  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  August  8.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Maynard  George  Hamilton, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first 
lieutenant),  with  rank  trom  Ansmt  »,  1947. 
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•Second  Lt.  Roger  Edward  Pagels,  United 

States  Air  Force  (temporary  capUIn).  with 

rank  from  August  10,  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Charles  Benjamin  Ashby,  United 

States  Air  Force  ttemporary  captain),  with 

rank  from  August  11,  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Billie  Jack  McGarvey,  United 

SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 

with  rank  from  August   11.  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Marion  Cleveland  Felte,  United 

SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 

rank  from  Augtist  12,  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  William  Thomas  Conder.  United 

SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 

with  rank  from  August  12,  1917. 
•Second  Lt.  Robert  Urban  Roswurm,  United 

SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  capUin),  with 

rank  from  August  12.  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Owen  Miles  Wolf,  United  SUtes 

Air  Force   (temporary  c^Uln).  with  rank 

from  August  13.  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Felix  Aiistin  Rodgers,  United 

Stntes  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  August  18. 

1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Wilbur  Allen  Ballentlne.  United 

States  Air  Force  (temporary  captein).  with 

rank  from  August  15. 1947. 
•Sscond  Lt.  Edward  Dean  Thomas.  United 

States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 

with  rank  from  August   16.   1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Jesse  Pruitt  Jacobs.  Jr.,  United 

States  Air  Force  (temporary  fint  Itetrtenmt) , 

with  rank  from  August  20.  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  David  Alexander  Moore,  United 

States  Air  Force  ( temporary  first  lieutenant ) , 

with  rank  frtnn  August  21.  1947. 
Second  Lt.  WUUam  Brooks  Bales.  Unltad 

SUtes  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  August  23, 

1947. 

•Second  Lt.  MUton  Edward  Slcklesteel,  3d. 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  ( temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  August  23.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Richard  McGlnley  Doyle,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant). 
With  rank  frc^  August  24.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  ITohn  Walter  Simons,  United 
StateaAlr  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  Augxut  24.  1947. 

•Sacond  Lt.  Claude  Waldo  Hanley,  Jr.. 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain) , 
with  rank  from  August  24.  1947. 

•Sscond  Lt.  Raymond  Joseph  Astor.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  Ueutexumt), 
with  rank  from  August  34.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Harold  Richard  Johnson,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lleutoiant), 
with  rank  from  August  25.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Charles  Bligh  Vogeley,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  August  26.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Lawrence  Henry  Johnson, 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  captain) . 
with  rank  from  August  27.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Allen  Jackson  Hall.  Jr.,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  August  31.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Wallace  Earl  Moore.  United 
SUtss  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  September  2.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Prank  Frederick  Pllotte.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  September  2.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Robert  Heath.  United  SUtes  Air 
Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with  rank 
trom  September  4.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  John  Joseph  Dwyer,  Jr..  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  September  5,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Claude  Harrison  Godwin,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  from  September  5,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  James  William  Kirkbrlde,  Jr., 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  September  6.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Paul  Eugene  Williams,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) . 
with  rank  from  September  7.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Roy  McKlnley  Chapman    Jr 
United   Statea  Air   Ftece    (temporary 'flrrt 
lieutenant),  with  rank  from  September  7. 
1947. 


•Second     Lt.     Warren     Tavlor     Whltmir«, 

United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  September  8.  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Robert  Leon  Moeller,  United 

SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant). 

with  rank  from  September  8,  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Donald  Everett  Foster,  Dnlted 

States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 

with  rank  from  September  8.  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Jasper  Beverly  Femmer,  United 

SUtes  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  September 

8,  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Raymond  Harold  Bckert,  United 

SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) , 

with  rank  from  September  8,  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  James   Raleigh  Goad.  United 

SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 

with  rank  trom  September  8.  1947. 
•Second   Lt.   Gordon   Paul   Kline.    United 

States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 

with  rank  from  September  8.  1947. 
•Second    Lt.    Robert    Raymond    Randolph 

United  SUtes  Air  Force,  with  rank  frnn 

September  8.  1947. 
Second  Lt.  James  Owen  Wntinm,  United 

States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 

with  rank  from  September  8,  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  C.  N.  Rice.  Jr..  United  SUtm 

Air  Force  (temporary  first  Uetitanant),  with 

rank  frc>m  September  8.  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Charles  Dean  Sexton,  united 

SUtea  Air  Force  (tempararyt  first  Ueutemntt. 

with  rank  from  September  S,  1847. 

•Second  Lt.  William  LeRoy  Frank.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 

with  rank  from  September  8. 1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Gregory  Clement  Frese.  Jr.. 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary-first  Hen- 
tenant),  with  rank  from  S^tembcr  9,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Robert  Grant  Loomia.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  September  11,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Robert  Leeland  Graham.  XJxMed 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  September  13,  1947. 

•Second  I^^ Arthur  Olimand  Lynn.  UhKcd 
SUtes  Air  Ferca,  with  rank  from  flsntBiiilsii 
14,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  John  Swasey  ChUds.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  capUin),  with 
rank  from  September  14,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Blwyn  J.  Warfle.  United  Statea 
Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with,  rank 
from  September  18.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Delbert  Raymond  Kale,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant ) , 
with  rank  from  September  16,  l?17. 

•Second  Lt.  George  Edward  Maillot,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  Septembe,-  18.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Wallace  Dale  Horton,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  September  18,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Hanry  Lee  Berllne.  Jr.,  Uxiited 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  September  18.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Anthony  John  Daher.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  September  19,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Grady  Barron  Puller,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  September  20.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  John  Franklin  Campbell,  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first 
Ueutenant),  with  rank  from  September  21^ 
1947. 

•Second  Lt.  William  Shannon  Goff,  Jr., 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  ( temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  September  21.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Leo  Thomas  Peterson,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  September  22,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Donald  Joseph  McCarthy, 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  September  26,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  John  Charles  Yearwuod, 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  September  25,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  George  W.  Morris.  Unite* 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutanaot). 
With  rank  from  S^tenlicr  26, 1941, 
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*  Second    Lt.    Robert    William 


Unitad  8ut««  Air  Force  (t«inpon  ry  first  lieu 
tenant ) .  with  rank  trom  Septen  ber  26,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  WUliam  Codett  E  stIs.  United 
BUtee  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  witb 
rank  from  September  26.  1947. 

*Second  Lt.  Louis  Orm  Alder,  dnlted  State* 
Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieut4nant).  with 
rank  from  September  36,  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Alfred  Lewis  Espdaito.  United 
8Ut«t  Air  Force  <  temporary  first  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  from  September  26.  ;  947. 

'Second  Lt.  John  Charles  Ia  wis.  United 
State*  Air  Force  ( temporary  first  lieutenant) . 
with  rank  from  September  27.  1!  47 

'Second  Lt.  Harry  Brown  Mcrrls.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  September  27.  1947 

'Second  Lt.  Burt  Harrison  Co 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first 
with  rank  from  September  28,  1947 

'Second    Lt.    Oscar    Dale    Graham 
States  Air  Force  ( temporary  first 
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with  rank  from  September  28.  If  17 

'Second  Lt.  Robert  Dale  Fl  -^or.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant). 
With  rank  from  September  29.  t  47. 

'Second  Lt.  Ray  Shuey  Weti  tore.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  ipajar),  with 
rank  from  September  30.  1947. 

•Sfcond  Lt.  John  Earl  Dcdds.  dnlted  States 
Air  Fore*  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  frcm  September  30.  1947. 

'Second  Lt  Jchn  Edgar  Boriers.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  September  30.  19-  7. 

*3eoond  Lt.  John  Charles  Girt  udo,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  ca  >taln).  with 
rank  from  October  3.  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  GustaT  Henry  Bu  >ker.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  October  2,  1947 

•Sscond  Lt.  MarshaU  Lavern  S  nlth.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  iiajor),  with 
rank  from  October  3  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  James  Ewlng  Whetleas.  United 
States  Air  Force.  w1*h  rank  froi  q  October  3. 
1947 

'Second  Lt.  John  Henry  V  nes.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) . 
with  rank  from  October  3.  1947. 

'*aMond  Lt.  0«or?e  Harry  Fora  .  Jr..  United 
States  Air  Force  (temjysrary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  October  6.  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Robert  Peter  Rom  t>erg.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  October  5.  1947. 

'Second  Lt  Benlamln  Shttidi  Catlin  3d. 
Utolt^d  States  Air  Force  (temper  iry  first  lleu- 
tenr.ntK  with  rank  frcm  Octobei  7.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  John  D.  Spargler.  \  fnited  States 
A'J  Force,  with  rank  irom  Cetob<  r  7. 1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Earl  Hugh  Ocrlon.  United 
fitites  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  frcm  October  9.  1917 

•Second  Lt.  James  Jabara.  Unit  td  States  Air 
Force  (tempcrary  captain),  wit  i  rank  from 
October  10.  1947. 

•Sscond  Lt.  William  *Turlln(  ton  Creech. 
United  States  Air  Force  (temper  iry  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  frcm  Octobei  11.  1&47. 

'Second  It.  William  Howard  I  :eese.  United 
■  SUtes  Air  Force  (temporary  ciptain),  with 
rark  from  October  12.  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Clark  Preston  Mar  nlnsr.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  csptaln).  with 
rank  ftom  October  18.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Donald  Henry  :  toss.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  ciptaln).  with 
rank  from  October  14.  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  James  Walter  tomans.  Jr.. 
United  States  Air  Force  ( tempwr  iry  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  Octobc  r  14.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Thomas  Otts  Le  rens.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  firsi  lieutenant), 
with  raiUt  from  October  14,  19'  7. 

Seomd  Lt.  Arthur  Evans  W  sber.  United 
States  Air  Fores  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  ftom  October  14.  194*; . 

•Second  Lt.  WUltam  Lloyd  Crals.  United 
Sutes  Air  Force  (temporary  flrs^  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  October  15, 194' . 


Second  Lt.  D<»wyn  Davis  Shaver.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  October  15.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Melvin  Dart.  United  States  Air 
Force  (temporary  first  llQitenant).  with  rank 
from  October  15,  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Joaeph  Harklewlcs,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  October  16,  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Clyde  William  Covirtney.  United 
States  Air  Force  ( temporary  first  lieutenant) . 
with  rank  from  October  16.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Louis  FrancLs  Gessner.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rark  from  October  16.  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  William  Thomas  Whlsner,  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain), 
with  rank  from  October  17.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Gene  Anthony  Ilces,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) . 
witii  rank  from  October  '7.  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Arthur  Allwln  Pox.  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  October  19.  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  WUllam  Charles  Shepherd. 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  October  21.  1947. 

•SKond  Lt.  Paul  Lawrence  Eichenberg, 
United  States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  Oc- 
tober 21,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Ellas  Ray  Augsburger,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  October  21.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Joseph  Burns  Burdlck.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  October  21.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Otis  Adolphus  Prater.  United 
States  Air  Force  (tempwary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  October  25.  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Robert  James  Keen.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  October  25.  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  James  Edward  Woodham.  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  October  27.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Robert  James  Ulrlch.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  October  27.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Ronald  Joseph  Sullivan.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  fn»n  October  28, 
1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Paul  Vincent  Perns,  Jr..  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  October  28.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Harold  Raymond  Dow,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  October  38.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  John  Arthur  Holden.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  October  38, 
1947 

Second  Lt.  Charles  Stanley  Stevenson, 
United  States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  Oc- 
<tober  28.  1947. 

Second  Lt  Edwin  Forrest  Barber,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  from  October  28.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Homer  Junior  Staggs,  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  October  23, 
1947. 

Second  Lt.  Roy  James  Broughton.  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant).  with  rank  from  November  3.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Woodrow  Walton  Jenkins. 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  November  4.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Bay  Benjamin  Slttcm,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  from  November  6,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Lloyd  Roberts,  United  States 
Air  Force,  with  rank  from  November  6,  1947. 
Second  Lt.  David  Washington  Peavler.  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  November  6.  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Warren  L.  Carruthers,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  from  November  8,  1947. 

'Second  Lt.  Robert  Anthony  Krug.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  frcm  November  8,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Harold  Williams  Brown,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  Irom  November  9,  1947. 


•Second  Lt.  Arthur  Levwn  Osbo^*  United 

States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  November  9,  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  William  Allen  Dietrich.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  November  12.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  August  Robert  Ananla,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  from  November  12.  1947. 

•Second  Lt.  Sterling  Price  Winters,  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  November  13.  1947. 
•Second  Lt.  Edward  Anthony  O'Brien,  Jr, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  November  13.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Monard  Derald  Weems,  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  November 
14,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  William  Joseph  Cavanatigh, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temtxarary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  November  15,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  John  Clark  Baker.  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with  rank 
from  November  16,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Henry  Mateny,  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  November  16.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Wallace  Stuber,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  16,  1947. 

Sscond  Lt.  Glenn  Everett  Sapp,  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  November 
16.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Donald  Stretton  Irwin.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  17.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Wendell  Earle  McKecver.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  18,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Richard  Erl  Stanley,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  18,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  A.  Louis  Laney,  United  States 
Air  Force,  with  rank  from  November  18.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Benjamin  Lester  Franklin, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first 
lieutenant),  with  rank  from  November  18, 
1947. 

Second  Lt.  James  Everetta  Hemdon.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  18.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Lucien  Edmund  Perreault,  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from 
November    18,    1947. 

Second  Lt.  William  Lake  MerrlU,  United 
Strtes  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  18.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Fred  Self  Rlslnger.  Jr.,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  19.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  William  Brown  Williamson.  8r., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  November  20,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Kenneth  Joseph  Green.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  November  20.  1947 

Second  Lt.  Charles  Edward  Harrington, 
United  States  Air  Force  with  rank  from  No- 
vember 20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Junior  James  Campbell.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  November 
20,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Frank  Vinton  Perry,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  November  20,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Edward  James  Johnson.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  November  20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Raymond  Brown,  Jr..  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  ftom  November  20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Albert  Louis  Catallo,  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  November 
20,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Billle  Warren  Powell,  United 
States  Air  Force,  witB  rank  from  November 
30,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Reay  Stewart  Dick.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  30,  1947. 


Second  Lt.  Oliver  Frederlch  Laatsch.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  November  20,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Dale  Corwin  Pancake.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  November 
20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  William  LaVere  Sheppard, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first 
lieutenant),  with  rank  from  November  20 
1947. 

Second  Lt.  William  Robert  Menzle.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  November 
20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  John  Lewis  Milton.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant),  witb  rank  from  November  20.  1947 

Second  Lt.  William  Carl  Guler.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  November  20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Joseph  Faulkner.  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  November  20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  John  Joseph  Miller.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  20,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Garland  Worsham  Eagle.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  20.  1947 

Second  Lt.  Jaok  Edwin  Butlqf,  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  tJovember 
30.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Paul  Marcus  Crumley.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  November  20,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  S.  L.  Roes.  Jr..  United  States 

Air  Force,  with  rank  from  November  20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Irby  B.  Jarvls.  Jr..  United  States 

Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 

rank  from  November  20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Allen  Albert  Finley.  United 
States  Air  Force  ( temporary  first  lieutenant ) , 
with  rank  from  November  20,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Ralph  Somers  Johnsen,  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  November 
20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  WUllam  Arthur  Weed,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  20,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Earl  Eugene  Myers.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Albert  Joseph  Fenton,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Andrew  Johnson,  Jr..  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  John  Martin  Conover.  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  No- 
vember 20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  James  Henry  Hoag,  Jr..  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  20.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Henry  McQuinn  Middleton,  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  November  20,  1947. 
Second  Lt.  William  Tobias  Wagner  3d, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant ) ,  with  rank  from  November  20,  1947. 
Second  Lt.  William  Harry  Luke,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  21,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  James  Ocll  Hurley,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  23.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Clifford  Galloway.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  November  23 
1947. 

Second  Lt.  James  Bernard  Ai^erslnger, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  November  23,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Richard  Stuart  Christopher, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  November  23.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Charles  Pennington  McCarty, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  November  23,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Leo  Andrew  Higglns,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  24, 1947. 
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Second  Lt.  John  Phillip  Montel,  United 
States  Air  Fwce  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  25,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Thomas  Harry  Holcomb.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  25,  1947. 

S3Cond  Lt.  Jesse  Russell  Harrell,  Jr.,  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  November 
25,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  John  Nelson  Wallace.  Jr.,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  25.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  James  Arthur  Knight.  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  November  26,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Louis  Francis  Thumser.  Jr.i 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain)! 
with  ranis  from  November  26,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Donald  Ray  Glass,  United  States 
Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant),  with 
rank  from  November  26,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Milton  Raymond  Ford,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) 
with  rank  from  November  27,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Thomas  Albert  Aldrich,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  November  30,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  James  Lester  Poynor.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  1,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Thomas  Mozart  Robinson. 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first 
lieutenant),  with  rank  from  December  3 
1947. 

Second  Lt.  George  Sherman  Scott.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  2,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Gerald  Benton  Byrum,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  3,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Roy  Arthur  Barnes.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  December  4.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  William  Owen  Belton,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant ) .  with  rank  from  December  6,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  WUlUm  Nelson  Routh,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant) , 
with  rank  from  December  7.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Billy  Vaughn  Dixon.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  7,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Roger  AUan  McCaulley.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  December  9,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Russell  John  Rossman,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  10,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  William  Peter  James  Cloppas, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first 
lieutenant),  with  rank  from  December  12 
1947. 

Second  Lt.  Felix  Max  Usls,  Jr..  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  12,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  William  Grady  Fort,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  December  13,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  James  Lewis  Maybell,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  14.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Semen  Edison  Kaltman.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  December 
14,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  James  Emery  Johnston,  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary '  first 
lieutenant),  with  rank  from  December  14 
1947. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Lee  Shaffer,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  December  16,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  George  Raymond  Hammond 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first 
lieutenant),  with  rank  from  December  17 
1947. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Marlln  Halferty,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  December  18,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Don  Eldred  Kahley,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  December  19,  1947. 


Second  Lt.  Wayne  Charles  Porter.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  flrst  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  December  19.   1947. 

Second     Lt.     William     Edward     Kennedy, 
United    States    Air    Force    (temporary    first 
lieutenant),  with  rank  from  December  20 
1947. 

Second  Lt.  Donald  Elmer  Avance,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  December  20,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Charles  Iverson  Bennett.  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  cap- 
tain), with  rank  from  December  21,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Carvel  Walter  Schmidt,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieuten- 
ant), with  rank  from  December  21,  1947 

Second  Lt.  Walter  Clyde  Harkins,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  December  22,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  John  Alfred  Adams.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  22.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  George  Franklin  Thurber 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  December  22,  1947. 
Second  Lt.  Raymond  Joseph  Bryan.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  December 
23.  1947. 

Sscond  Lt.  Robert  Eugene  Clarke.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  23,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Watson  Harman.  United 
States  Air  Force  ( temporary  first  lieutenant ) , 
with  rank  from  December  23,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Leslie  Albert  Brown,  Jr..  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  23.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  James  Randall  Larklna.  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  December 
23,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Charles  Ridhard  McNelUy, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lleu^ 
tenant).^ with  rank  from  December  23.  1947. 
Second  Lt.  Arthur  Thomas  Blaginl,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  33,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Henry  Martin  Leldemer,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant). 
with  rank  from  December  23,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Vern  Burnett  Popp.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  33,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Earl  Christie  Cranford.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  23.  1947.  * 

Second  Lt.  William  Jerry  Hooten,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant). 
With  rank  from  December  23.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Edward  William  Dame,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  December  23,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Russell  Clifton  Campbell, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  December  33.  1947!* 
Second  Lt.  Jesse  Grady  Williams.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  33.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Harry  Carroll  Walker,  Jr., 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  fronr.  December  23.  1947. 
Second  Lt.  Melvin  George  Brown.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  23,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Raymond  Olsted  Jacobsen, 
United  States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  December  23.  1947. 
Second  Lt.  Robert  Andrew  Betterton,' 
United  States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  De- 
cember 23,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Eugene  Kenneth  Reese.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  23,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  GUbert  Edward  Nielsen.  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant). 
with  rank  from  December  23.  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Joseph  Albert  Moore,  United 
States  Air  Force  (temporary  first  lieutenant), 
with  rank  from  December  23,  1947. 

Second  Lt.  Richard  Grant  Wahl,  United 
States  Air  Force,  with  rank  Irom  December 
33.1947. 
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Second  Lt.  Jack  Ford  Kanlu  nahlp.  United 
StataB  Air  Perce  {tmapanrf  flr4t  llcotenaBt), 
wltb  rank  Irom  Deeanibri  28. 

aeoontf  Lt.  Merman  Phillip 
Statea  Air  Force  (temporary 
wtth  rank  from  Deccmbar  M. 

Second   Lt.  Raymond  Ford 
atatee  Air  Force  (temporary 
with  rank  from  Oae«nber  2t, 

aeoond  Lt.  Donald  John 
SUtea  Air  Force  (temporary 
with  rank  from  December  M 

Second     Lt.    William    Prtoi 
United  Statea  Air  Faroe  ( 
with  rank  from  December  25. 

Second  Lt.  WUllam  Oecar  ^lagner.  United 
SUtea  Air  Faroe  (temporary  Ikr^  Ueutezumt) . 
with  rank  from  December  35. 

Second  Lt.   Robert  Harold 
SUtea  Air  Force    (temporary 
ant),  with  rank  firom  Decetnb^ 

Second  Lt.  Jack  Woodrow 
Statea  Air  Force  (tenqiorary 
iBBk  from  Dttrnmhnr  as.  1947 

Second  Lt.  Cortla  Dee  Curtis 
Air   Force,  with   rank   trom 
1947. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Frank 
SUtea  Air  Force  (temporary  fl4« 
with  rank  trooi  December  30 

Second     Lt.     Mlchoiaa     Pti$lp 
United  SUtea  Air  Force  ( 
tenant),  with  rank  from 

Second  Lt.  Albert 
SUtea  Air  Force  (tempgrary 
with  rank  from  December  SO 

Second     Lt. 
United  SUtea  Air  Parse,  with 
eember  SO,  1947 

Second  Lt.  Walter  Vincent  Coleman.  3r^ 
United  SUtea  Air  Force  (tamp  irary  flnt  lieu- 
tenant), with  rank  from  Dac4mbar  81.  1947. 

Hctm. — ^Thoee  oAoera  whoae 
ceded  by  the  ivmbol    (*) 
during  the  reesaa  of  the 
tlon  507  (d),  Ofioer  PerKKin^ 
preacrlbaa  that  promotkme 
lieutenant  colonel,  major. 
lieutenant  ihall  contlnae  to 
eordauce  wtth  eslattnc  pronalfna 
SI.  1947 
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Tlie  following-named 
ment  to  the  permanent  grade 
In  the  line  and  staff  eorpa  of 
OHeen  o/  the 

Sydney  M.  Kraua  L^nde 

Charles  L.  Brand  Arthur 
Barry  W.  HUl 

Bemhard  H.  Blerl  er. 

Oecar  C  Badger  Claude 

John  W.  Reevea.  Jr.  Robert 

George  D.  Murray  Frank 

CHlver  M.  Read  Francl4 

Charlee  H.  McMorrla  Frank 

Morton  L.  Deyo  Ernest 

Ernest  M.  Pace.  Jr.  Bdwarc 

Sherman  S.  Kennedy  Frank 

Howard  H.  Good  Ingran 

Carleion  H.  Wright  Glenn 
George  H.  Fort 
Walter  8.  DeLany 
Louts  E.  Denfeld 
DeWlU  C.  Ramsey 
Boscoe  B.  Schulrmann  Arthiu 
WllUam  H.  P.  Blandy  John  1 
Alfred  B.  Montgomery  Allan 

J.  Cary  Jtmee  Ralph 

Danltf  B.  Barbey  Ralph 

John  L.  Hall.  Jr.  Russel 

Arthur  O.  Robinaon  Oebon  e 

Leo  B.  Thebaud  Arthui 

Roger  W.  Paine  WUIla;  a 

WUllam  K.  Bairfll  Geralc 

Rlebard  L.  Oonolly  QroTei 
Donald  Royce 

WUder  D.  Baker  Robert 


Laurar  ce 


Theodqre 

Jr. 
Ralph 
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NaTy:, 


tbe 
U  le 
3.  McCormlck 
C.  Davta 
W.  Pennoy- 


O.  B:eU 
O.  Glover 
3.  Wagner 

S.  Low 
k.  Bralsted 
L.  Ounther 

W.  Hansnn 
J.  Lowry 

C.  Sowell 
IB.  Davis 
T.  DuBoee 
D.  Bxiddock, 


p.  Davis 

D.  Struble 

McCrea 

L  Smith 
W.  Christie 
B.  Davison 

6.  Berkey 
B.  Bardlaon 

C.  Miles 
U.  Fechtder 

P.  Bfigan 

C.  Seln 

Id  A.  Solberf 

B.  Carney 


Arthur  W.  Radford      Cltfton  A.  P.  Spraffu* 
Cbarles  T.  Joy  Ralph  S.  Rlggs 

Samuel  P.  Olnder         Thomas  P.  Wynkoop 
Van  Hubert  Ragiwlale  Rleo  BotU 
John  Wilkes  Georfs  R.  Henderson 

Lawrence  F.  ReUknlderLeelle  C.  Stevens 
Paul  Hendren  AUk-ed  M.  Pride 

Robot  W.  Hayler  Malcolm  F.  Schoeflel 

John  H.  Brown.  Jr.      Ralph  A.  Ofstle 
George  P.  Husaey.  Jr Jfatthias  B.  Gardner 
Wlllard  A.  Kltts  m    Robert  P.  Briscoe 

Can  F.  Holden 
William  M.  Callaghan 
John  H.  Cassady 
Marshall  R.  Grea 


Bertram  J.  Rodgan 
.Frank  B.  Beatty 
Calvin  T.  Durgln 
John  D.  Price 


Frcdert(±  B.  Haebcrle  James  L.  Holloway.  Jr. 
Ptank  G.  Fahrlon  Ralph  E  Jennings 

Ingolf  N.  Klland  Harokl  M  Martin 

Donald  B.  Duncan       Roaooe  P.  Good 
Harold  B.  Sallada  Fred  D.  Klrtland 

Francis  C.  Denebrlnk  Thomas  B.  Inglis 
Tlkacnaa  R.  Cooley        Albert  M.  Bledsoe 

WiUlam  K.  Phillips 
Thomas  G.  W.  Settle 
John  W  RopCT 

George  C.  Dyer 

Edmund  W.  Burroughs tuart  S.  Murray 


Ogleen  of  th*  Medteai  COrpe 
John  B.  McGregor        Mark  S.  Curtis 
Reginald  R.  Rambo     Richard  L.  Fruln 
Benjamin  B.  LangdonJohn  V.  Prevoet 
Samuel  H.  CMlver 

Officert  o/  the  Supply  Corps 

Charlee  K.  PhUllpa 
Allen  B.  Reed.  Jr. 

Officers  of  the  Dentid  Corps 

John  P.  Jarabak 

Herman  K.  Rendtorff 

Robert  D.  Wyckoff 

The  following-named  officers  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander In  the  line  and  staff  corps  of  the 
Navy: 

Offlcer$  of  the  line 
John  L.  Hutchinson      Ogle  W.  Price,  Jr. 


R.  McCann 
Forrest  P.  Sherman 
Joseph  W.  Fowler 
Jamea  Fife.  Jr. 


Albert  G.  Noble 
Gbarlea  W.  Styer 
Thomas  L.  Sprague 
John  J.  Ballentlne 
Joaeph  J.  Clark 
Jerauld  Wright 
Barle  W.  MUls 
Peter  K.  Plaehler 
Henry  S.  Kendall 
Felix  B.  Stump 

Offleen  of  the  Medicel  Corps 

Daniel  Sunt  John  P.  Owen 

John  Harper  Thomas  C.  Anders<» 

Joel  T.  Boone  William  J.  C.  Agnew 

Frederic  L.  ConkUn 

Ofieen  of  the  £«ppty  Corps 


Enunet  P.  Forreatel 
Edmund  T.  Wooldridge 
Charles  B.  Momsen 
Ernest  W.  Litch 
Felix  L.  Johnson 
John  Perry 
Thomaa  S.  Comba 
Herbert  G.  Hopwood 
Frederick  W.  McMahon 


John  J.  Gaffney 
Malcolm  O.  Slarrow 
Walter  A.  Buck 
Thomas  E.  Hipp 
Morton  L.  Ring 
■dwln  D.  FostCT 


Murrey  L.  Royar 
David  W.  Mitchell 
Archie  A.  Antrim 
Charles  W.  Pox 
WUllam  V.  Pox 
John  E.  Wood 


Officers  of  the  Cfoil  Engineer  Corps 

John  J.  Manning  William  H.  Smith 

Carl  A.  Trezel  Edward  L.  MarsbaU 

Oglcer  of  the  Dental  Corps 

Alexander  O.  Lyle  | 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  captain 
tn  the  line  and  staff .coi|)s  of  the  Navy: 

Ofleers  of  the  line 

Robert  B.  Pirie  Edmund  M.   Ragsdale 

Alexander  8.  McDlU  Charlee  P.  Home.  Jr. 

Fltahugh  Lee  Frank  O'Belme 

Stanton  B.  Dunlap  John  H.  Ellison 

Hugh  P.  Webster  Walter  E.  Llnaweaver 

JOeeph  L.  Bird  Philip  8   Morgan,  Jr. 

Alvord  J.  Greenacre  Walter  P.  Bodee 

Philip  Mlekum,  Jr.  Francis  D.  McCorkle. 

Officers  of  the  MeSical  Corps 

Robert  J.  Vaughn 

Oscar  D.  Tarbrough 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  gmde  of  com- 
mander in  the  line  and  staff  corps  of  the 
Mavy: 

Officers  of  the  line 

WUllam  N.  Price  John  H.  Turner 

MlUard  J.  Smith  Ovid  M.  Butler 

Edmund  J.  wnffn^an     Clinton  McKeUar,  JT. 


Robert  J.  WUUama 
James  C.  Shaw 
William  T.  Groner 
George  W.  Orider 


Fred  G.  Bennett 

John  D.  Blltch 

Walter  V.  Combs.  Jr. 

John  M.  Alford 

Charlee  R.  Slsenbach   Harry  B.  Stark 

Raymond  W.  Vogel.  Jr.  Francis  A.  Greenup 

JohnM.  Oseth  Philip  E.  Shetenhelm 

Sari  R.  Crawford  Jamea  L.  Semmea 

Carl  H.  Amme.  Jr.       John  P.  Preston 

Floyd  T.  Thompson     Donald  E.  Wlllman 

WUlard  M.  Hanger 


Walter  V.  P.  Bennett 
James  F.  Wheeler 
Francis  A.  Lewis 
Frederick  W.  Zlgler 
WUllard  B.  Davidson 
Robert  H.  Tiemntnn 
Christoper  J. 
Kersting 


William  E.  Hoppe 
Robert  M.  Roes 
WlUlam  J.  Hagerty 
Harry  S.  Warren 
James  H.  Mahoney.  Jr. 
Prank  M.  Romanlck 
Charles  W.  Sellers.  Jr. 
Richard  O.  Devlne 


Vincent  M.  Dlckerson   WlMiam  Schubert 


Richard  B.  McNeee 
Bernard  M.  Soren 
Paxil  A.  Newlove 
James  R.  Wilson 


WUllam  F  Barry 
Robert  G.  Black 
J.  Thomas  Godfrey 
Olin  L.  Hipp 
Franklin  V.  Bemhard   Harold  S.  Lewis 
Benjamin  R. 
Eggeman.  Jr. 

Officers  of  the  Supply  Corps 

John  K.  Walker  Johnle  L.  DeLany 

Harry  L.  Miller  Stuart  H.  Smith 

Officer  of  the  CMl  Engineer  Corps 
Joaeph  R.  Braheney 

Officer  of  the  Dental  Corps 
John  C.  Robie 

The  folio  wing -named  midshipmen    (avia- 
tion) to  be  ensigns  in  the  Navy: 
Richard  C.  Jacobi,  June  6.  1947. 
Donald  C.  Kellersberger.  J\me  6.  1947. 
Ramon  L.  Carpenter,  Jime  4,  1948. 
WUllam  P.  Conklin,  June  4.  1948. 
James  B.  Dick,  Jr..  June  4.  1948. 
Lowell  E.  Elmore.  June  4.  1948. 
Charles  R    HaU.  June  4.  1948. 
William  HoUand.  June  4.  1948. 
Edward  D.  Jackson.  Jr..  June  4.  1948. 
Alexander  C.  Jerawskl.  June  4,  1948. 
Barley  D.  Mayfleld.  June  4,  1948. 
James  B.  Overton.  June  4.  1948. 
Harlan  B.  Purdy.  June  4.  1948. 
George  G.  Steves.  Jime  4,  1948. 
WUllam  R.  Stuyvesant.  J\me  4.  1948. 
WUllam  R.  Tletz,  June  4.  1948. 
The    following-named    (naval    ROTC)     to 
be  ensigns  in  the  Navy: 
Richard  A.  Storr,  June  8.  1947. 
Francis  J.  Alberto,  June  4.  1948. 
Stanley  W.  Birch.  Jr..  June  4.  1948. 
Stuart  M.  Brownell.  June  4.  1948. 
Roger  T.  Burson.  June  4,  1948. 
John  A.  Cushman,  June  4,  1948. 
Reginald  G   Ferrell.  June  4,  1948. 
William  A   Harrington,  Jr.,  June  4.  1948. 
Richard  M.  Hennlgan.  June  4,  1948.  ^ 

Bruce  B.  Kelley.  June  4,  1948. 

Bkrl  R.  Krieger.  June  4,  1S48. 

John  C.  Pedersen,  June  4.  1948. 

LoiUs  J.  Previatl,  Jr.  June  4.  1948. 

John  P.  Prlsley.  June  4.  1948. 

Raymond  O.  Sanders,  June  4,  1948. 

Walter  T.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Jxme  4.  1948. 
.    Jphn  T.  B.  Van  Deusen.  June  4.  1948. 

8a vino  Veaco,  June  4,  1918. 

Robert  M.  WUson.  June  4.  1948. 

Robert  T  Wurzbacher,  June  4.  1948. 

Karel  B.  Tedlicka.  June  4.  1948. 

The    foUowing-nanMd    (naval    ROTC)     to 
be  ensigns  In  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy: 

&lm<m  J.  Houlihan.  June  6.  1947. 

Michael  Dasovlch.  June  4.  1948. 

Martin  J.  Deutch,  June  4,  1948. 

Howard  H.  Dolch.  Jr..  June  4,  1948. 
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John  J.  Mahaffey,  June  4,  1948. 

Raymond  A.  Marston,  June  4,  1948. 

Wedo  Nutaltis,  June  4.  1948. 

John  B.  Pringle,  June  4,  1948. 

Theodore  W.  Pstrak.  June  4.  1948. 

The  following-named  (naval  ROTC)  to 
be  ensigns  in  the  CivU  Engineer  Corns  of 
the  Navy: 

James  A.  Martin,  Jxme  6, 1947. 

John  T.  Langdon.  June  4, 1948. 

The     foUowlng-named     (civilian     college 
graduates)  to  be  lieutenants  (Junior  grade) 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy : 
Albert  F.  Fleury,  John  D.  Mllbum 

Albert  E.  Marland,  Jr.  Anton  A.  Tratar 

The  following- named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  ensigns  In  the  Supply  Corps 
of  tne  Navy: 

John  R.  Ashcom,  Jr.     Lawrence  D.  Hagedom 
James  H.  Ashe  Bobby  L.  Hatch 

Thomas  J.  Boehm,  Jr. Donald  A,  McCartin 
Anthony  M.  Bozlch       John  McCxUlotigh 
Joseph  H.  Cheshure      Uriel  V.  Manion,  Jr. 
James  E.  M.  Coughlln  Lyman  T.  Mereneas 
Harold  Craln  Boward  W.  Oliver 

Forrest  B.  DoucetU     Joseph  A.  Rebentisch, 
Earl  C.  Dye,  Jr. 
William  McL.  Emery 
Calvin  W.  Plsk 
Earl  Foster 

The  following-named  (civUlan  cc^lege 
graduates)  to  be  lieutenants  (Junior  grade) 
in  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  Navy : 


Jr. 

Claiborne  T.  Selden 
Paul  B.  White 


Robert  L.  Deal 
Arthur  W.  Dennis 
Predric  J.  Forney 
Barker  C.  Bowland 
John  A.  Keeley,  Jr. 
Paul  E.  KleU 
Edward  T.  Madigan 

The  foUowing-named  (clvUlan  college 
graduates)  to  be  ensigns  in  the  ClvU  Engi- 
neer Corps  of  the  Navy: 
Barry  J.  Baker,  Jr.         Daniel  L.  Birst 


Raphael  MarzUll 
Edwin  J.  Nerthling 
JackKNlmn 
MUton  U.  Ray 
Robert  E.  Shoup 
MUton  Weissberg 


John  R.  Bothwell 
Charles  C.  Bulk  in 
Allen  E.  Cooper 
Robert  J.  Corljer 
Beady  P.  Oass 
Charles  Curione 


John  W.  Rasmussen 
Mortimer  Schuessler 
Edward  R.  Selbert 
Alfred  Stroh,  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Wilscm 


The  following-named  (civUlan  college 
graduates)  to  be  lieutenants  (Junior  grade) 
in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy: 


John  M.  Adams 
John  C.  Allen 
Nando  A.  Ardulnl 
Robert  B.  Bartlett 
Paul  Blxby 
Wayne  C.  Brock 


Alan  C.  Gault 
Randolph  Kirk 
Emu  T.  Mlchaud 
Richard  D.  MitcheU 
Arthur  W.  Snow 
John  P.  Theriault 


The     foUowing-named     (civUlan     college 
graduates)  to  be  lieutenants  (Junior  grade) 
in  the-  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy: 
Raymond  J.  Congour    Oren  H.  Gaver,  Jr. 
Guy  R.  Courage  Edward  P.  Rogers 

Dale  LeR.  Firestone 

The  foUowing-named  to  be  ensigns  in  the 
Nurse  Corps  of  the  Navy: 


Evelyn  L.  Aaberg 
Margaret  H.  Adams 
Mlnetta  N.  Albro 
Bertha  A.  Alexander 
Barbara  L.  Ambach 
Lois  L.  Anda«<Hi 
Norma  J.  Anderson 
Margaretta  Andrako 
Miriam  G.  Appleby 
Adelaide  Atwood 


Virginia  M.  Beckfleld 
Janet  Bellenfant 
Maria  Berryman 
Helen  M.  Bettencourt 
Margery  G.  Bierma 
Miriam  Bingham 
Margarett  M.  Bishop 
Fay  I.  Blazek 
Evelyn  M.  Bliss 
Phyllis  K.  Bohn 
Ruby  F.  Boward 
Adorah  J.  Braden 


Evelyn  A.  Avedisian 

Joyce  E.  Bach 

Wislawa  Z.  Baczewskl  Eleanor  M.  Brady 

Oeraldine  H.  Baldey     Marv  E.  Bramlet 

Rose  M.  Ball 

AnnabeUe  Barnes 

Dorothy  M.  Barry 

EmUla  G.  Bartnik 

Norma  L.  Bassett 

Norma  J.  Beachy 

Mary  R.  Becker 


Gloria  P.  Briese 
Alena  V.  Bnuiback 
Florence  L.  Bryant 
Janice  M.  Burcham 
Anna  J.  Burlon 
Doris  L.  Bursa 
Leone  M.  Campeau 


Dolores  A.  Carey 
Barbara  E.  Carmine 
Bilargaret  M.  Can- 
Helen  E.  Casterlin 
Janie  G.  CastlUo 
Kathleen  L.  Charles 
Rita  F.  Christian 
Virginia  Clack 
Sarah  J.  Clapp 
Betty  M.  Clark 
Aurelia  G.  Clayton 
Mary  E.  Cleveland 
Mary  L.  Conley 
Irene  M.  Connors 
Margaret  C.  Connors 
Colene  Cooper 
Doris  J.  Coof>er 
Irene  Cook 
Dolores  Cornelius 
Mary  M  D.  CosteUo 
Doris  M.  Cox 
LUUan  M.  Coxwell 
Minnie  R.  Crawford 
Carmela  A.  Crlsa 
Eleanore  C.  Culler 
PhylUs  M.  Dana 
I^relyn  J.  Davis 
Patience  Day 
Elizabeth  A.  Dermody 
Elizabeth  M.  DeRocco 
La\ira  V.  DingwaU 
Audrey  M.  DJerf 
Pauline  C.  Douglass 
Norma  L.  Drysdale 
Jane  Dudlnskl 
Leokadra  Deikewlcz 
Virginia  A.  Eastin 
Marion  F.  Eekert 
Mervyn  E.  Ege 
Jane  L.  Eldridge 
Jean  E.  Ellis 
Lura  J.  finoy 
Betty  L.  Bngle 
Jane  A.  Evert 
Lenore  S.  Feagin 
Joyce  A.  FeUows 
Agnes  W.  Pelts 
Evel3m  M.  Perrence 
Lois  Plnney 
Marie  T.  Foust 
BeUa  M.  Fritz 
MUdred  Pugger 
Jean  L.  Furst 
Mildred  G.  Gangi 
Bradamond   A.   Geno- 

vese 
Gertrude  C.  Geslng 
Eva  A.  Glre 
Edith  M.  Goodell 
Naomi  E.  Gorman 
Marie  L.  Goucher 
Mary  Grande 
Cora  E.  Grappe 
Janice  L.  Grauel 
Norma  L.  Green 
Helen  L.  Gunther 
Gertrude  Harmon 
Amalla  Haule 
Janice  C.  Belwlg 
Irene  M.  Hobbs 
Palma  L.  Holtzlnger 
Joyce  J.  Boover 
Madylon  C.  Boover 
Arllne  D.  Boughton 
VUa  J.  Bovis 
Ruth  M.  Bumphrey 
Ethel  J.  Bumphreys 
Belen  K.  Bunter 
TJiedora  L.  James 
Martha  J.  Jones 
Ruth  B.  Jonea 
Mary  Kalchik 
Patricia  A.  Kam 
Janet  L.  KeUer 
Margaret  T.  Kenney 
Mary  McC.  Ketter 
Doris  M.  Kibbe 
Doris  A.  KUpatrick 
Edna  Klobtikowskl 
Marjorie  A.  Kohut 
Betty  Kolevakls 


Violet  Krlsko 
Evelyn  M.  KroU 
Irene  Kulevich 
Ira  L.  Lane 
Patricia  "J.  lane 
Virginia  A.  Langford 
Margaret  Larivlere 
Betty  Laurldsen 
Mary  E.  LUJegreen 
Anna  J.  Lofland 
Ruth  K.  Lutz 
Mary  McCarthy 
Katherine  J.  McDevltt 
Jeanette  T.  Madere 
Jeanne  B.  Manning 
Anna  P.  MarinelU 
Gladys  I.  Marsden 
Kathleen  Marsh 
Evelyn  L.  MarshaU 
Marie  R.  Martel 
BUda  A.  Martin 
Ruth  W.  MartUi 
Jean  R.  Mathews 
FUomena  V.  Mele 
Madeleine  G.  Messier 
Jeannette  G.  Mlzzt 
Gloria  A.  Mogensen 
Geneva  L.  Moore 
Belen  L.  Moroney 
MUdred  Mullane 
Adele  B.  Munson 
Prances  A.  Murphy 
Mary  A.  MUslelskl 
Normandy  Myers 
Grace  B.  Newhard 
June  E.  Norman 
Margaret  J.  Northrop 
EUeen  L.  Northway 
Waldena  CBarto 
Kathleen  O'Brien 
Margaret  B.  O'Brien 
Catherine    M.    O'Con- 

neU 
Frances  M.  Oddsson 
Madaline  A.  O'Kane 
Gladys  M.  Oleinick 
Jennie  Ostopo 
AUce  C.  Otto 
Catherine  Patton 
Dorthula  Payne 
Joan  Pequignot 
Bessie  M.  Perry 
Julia  J.  Peters 
Isabel  Plmental 
Sophie  A.  Podosek 
Janet  M.  Pomeroy 
Phyllis  R.  Potter 
Mildred  J.  Pimyko 
Loydiene  Putnam 
Adelaide      E.      Quan- 

strom 
Rosemary  Quinn 
Patricia  L.  Radcllffe 
Barbara  G.  Redlnger 
Rosemary  E.  Reinhart 
Margaret  M.  Remmett 
Ruth  A.  Repasky 
Mildred  P.  Reynolds 
Margaret  R.  Richards 
Catherine  E.  Riley 
Gloria  V.  Rlzzo 
WUma  E.  Roberts 
Margaret  A.  Robinson 
Agnes  M.  Ross 
Martha  B.  L.  Roes 
Mary  R.  Ruane 
Maggie  E.  B.  Riunpth 
Elsie  M.  Rusnak 
Belen  Rusnak 
Hanora  A.  Ryan 
Margaret  M.  Ryan 
Harriet  8.  SchUllng 
Gertrude  B.  Schrelber 
Belen  V.  Scott 
NelUe  P.  Sebastian 
Alice  I.  Shedd 
Catherine  T.  Shields 
Virginia  M.  SlnUcicb 
MUdred  Slmko 
Alice  Simonda 
MelU  L.  Smith 


Veronica  Smith 
Margaret  A.  Smyth 
Elizabeth  J.  SUple- 

ford 
Frances  M.  Stefanlk 
Jeanne  E.  Stlnson 
Charlotte  Studzinskl 
Elizabeth  I.  Sullivan 
Barbara  L.  Taurlsh 
Aimle  L.  Taylor 
Betty  L.  Taylor 
Ann  P.  Tensla 
Christina  M.  TesU 
Esther  M,  Thompson 
Norma  J.  Thompson 
June  R.  Thurnau 
Agnes  ToUis 
Bettina  J.  Tumey 
Eleanor  Ulozas 
AnnetU  Urban 
Dorothy  J.  Venverioh 
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Imogene  L.  Vesper 
Esther  J.  Vought 
Anna  E.  Wagner 
Belen  P.  Wallls 
Kathleen  B.  Ward 
Ruth  E.  Watklns 
Dorothy  M.  Watt 
Belen  M.  Weber 
Grace  L.  Weiss 
Irene  C.  Westen 
Suzanne  Whitehouse 
Mary  C.  WUkerson 
Mary  P.  WUliams 
Alicia  C.  Wlncek 
Mary  A.  Wing 
Beatrice  E.  Woodson 
Parrace  L.  Worthy 
Irene  Wujdk 
Mary  A.  Wylle 
Eva  M  Yerkovlch 
Mae  S.  Young 


Ilf  THX  Navt 

The  foUowing-named  officera  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  Corps 
and  grades  hereinafter  stated: 

The  following-named  officers  to  the  grades 
Indicated  in  the  line  of  the  Navy: 


co: 

Burke,  Chartes  R. 
Callahan,  Edward  C. 

UEirrXNAMT 

Barr,  Capers  G.,  Jr. 
Bodatak,  Edmund  J. 
Laurlch.  James  A. 


Bacharach 
Barnes,  WlUiam  D. 
Beaudoln.  Amedee  J. 
BoutU.  Barold  C. 
Clark,  Weldcm  L. 
Davis.  Judson  C.  Jr. 
DeGennaro,  Albert  A. 
Duke,  Gus  G. 
Gendron.  Edward  W. 
Bannon,  Paul  G. 
Hodnett.  Richard  C. 


LmmwAMn 
Richard      Larklns,  Bowen  S. 

McWUliams.  Robot  W. 
Murphy.  Joseph  M. 
Nagle,  MUlard  B.,  Jr. 
Neal.  Raymond  G. 
Nelms.  Kenneth  8. 
Rlnglus,  Wesley  R. 
Ross,  WUllam  T.,  Jr. 
Scott,  Prank  V.,  Jr. 
SnUth,  Rodney  N. 
Staring,  Merlin  H. 
Turner,  John  M. 


Horgan,  John  P.  ,  w^.^  j«. 

Horrocks,  John  N.,  Jr.  Wesart.'  Robert  L. 
Keatts,  John  C,  Jr.      Causer,  Donald  D. 
Kincal'l,  John  R.  Holmes,  John  L.,  Jr. 

Kinney.  Osmond  L.      Perabo,  PhU,  Jr. 

XJXtJTKNANTS    (XONIO*  caAOX) 


Bowen.  James  W. 
Bugg,  Paul 
Ciulis.  Edward 
Ellis,  Robert  R. 
Faulkner,  Stuart  T. 
Flavin,  James  J.  P. 
Gallup,  Herbert  B. 
Giebler,  Clifford  L.,  Jr. 
Grimm,  George  J. 
Bampton,  Barold  W. 
Johnson.  Robert  B. 
Kingston,  WUliam  J., 
Jr. 


Longley,  Thomas  B. 
Matthews,  Edwin  W, 
McCormlck,  Robert  W. 
McMorrow,  Gerald 
MUler,  George  M. 
Morrison,  WUllam  T. 
Myers,  Keith  W. 
Ramie,  Richard  R. 
Rollh,  Max  P.,  Jr. 
Rxira,  Michael  J. 
RoUert,  Jos^h 
Tibbets.  Barold  V. 


SNSICN8 


Ambrose,  Robert  W. 
Bailey,  Edward  C. 
Bengtson,  Lowell  W. 
Bowerman.  Robert  G, 
Brand,  Richard  G. 
De  Baets,  Ronald  U. 
Fisher,  Robert  W. 
Gardner,  Barvey  R. 
Gray,  JvUian  P. 
Barrington.  Jamea  P. 
Harris,  George  T..  Jr. 
Heasom,  Robert  C. 
Hurd,  Bomer  A.,  Jr. 
Kinney.  Donald  E. 
KexUm,  Walter  J. 
Larsen,  Norman  E. 
Lember,  David  B. 
McGrath,  Charles  J. 
IfongUardl,  Peter,  Jr. 
Murphy,  Edward  F. 


Peddy,  James  T..  Jr. 
Pinkepank,  MerrU  C. 
Price,  Charles  H. 
Rodgers,  BoUU  T* 
Sallsbury,  Thomas  O., 

Jr. 
Schoonover.  Ned  W. 
Schoultz.  Robert  P., 

Jr. 
Sieloff,  Albert  W. 
SneUman,  WiUlam  C. 
Warring,  Leo  B. 
Whitaker,  Andrew  W. 
Whitehead,  Andrew  D 
Albert,  Thomas  P. 
Boiling,  Robert  LeR. 
Bolm,  John  R. 
Lawrence,  Robert  E. 
Strayve,  Jerome  R, 
WUliams.  James  S. 


■\ 
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tndteated  tn  Um  MmUoU  Owps 


or  UM 


Keklund.  ArchJbald  1 
TtMmpaoo,  Ferris  W. 
WtatOT.  Sbcrl  J. 


Bexui.  nil  bit  P.  Jolmstal  SMnay  F. 

BoTlU.  Btwtn  O.  licKei«vf .  Darld  H. 

■afltaaa.  Tlitodort  I.  Morrl*. 
Hoak«r.  Mgar  F.  Street. 

HutdltBaon.  Olciui  D.  McMlIcr, 
JohnMB.  BiMr  B. 


SIdiMf  IX.  Jr. 
Heffeman.  Idward  ▼. 


(jmnoa 


BaJaeli.  Bruce  F. 
BlUmaa.  Dallaa  B. 
Datmy,  iMwnom  A. 
Bute.  Kenneth  If. 
Hover,  Philip  H. 

Lnnke.  WkHer  It. 
Maeon.   MUee  &.  *. 
UimCUdk.  Bdwerd  A. 
Mock,  lohn  B. 
Mouton,  Bamon  A. 
ICoehe.  Chartae  C. 
Ifusarge.  Ralph  MeO. 
Ifyers.  Rokert  W. 
Nontatram,  Harry  C. 
PcnMlBan.  Xetth  D. 
Pretalnger.  John  J., 

The  fDUowtng-named  ofloezs 
Indicated  in  the  8a|>|>i7  Oocpa 

OOi 


<)eorte  J..  Sd 
Harold  F. 
Ale— ndro 
Frandi  J.,  Jr. 


to  the 

of  the  HaTj: 


i  J. 


Chrtetanaen.  Gordon  P 
Diem.  Alfred  B.  Rand 

Janea.  Banii  P.  Rubel. 

John  P.      Tkoch. 


flUBXMl 


Jowph 


Ha]  Bond 


Bsltwood,  ObeeMr  M. 
Doaneilj.  Joeeph  A.     Frock. 
Fry.  Boy  A..  Jr.  HaaleU. 

Baanaier.  WUUam  B.  Heln. 
Wtdnay.  Lloyd  B.         Ifarahal] , 
Barron.  WUlard  D.       Hang.  Bpvln 
Heaver.  Charter  B.       IfenrUU 
Blaea,  Jamee  H.  Orr. 

Carlaon.  John  C.  Qutntert 

ChaBatn.  Leonard  J.    Randotpp 
Dargan,  Marton.  Jr.     Simon. 
Bdwardi,  Harry  W..  Jr.  Tanner 
Bldrldfe.  Paul  W.         Wllhetaol 
Fay.  John  P..  Jr.  WUaon 

Fltchett,  Oeorge  L. 

The  followinx- named  oAcerd  to  the  gradee 
ladlcatad  in  the  Chaplain  Oarpli  of  the  Ntry: 
UBvnaiurr 

OVeUl.  John  J. 

UBOTBMam  uvntem 

Morgan.  Tletor  H. 

The  fBUowtBt-naiMd  oSeerd  to  the 
iBdIeated  ta  the  avU  Bnglneef  Oorpa  of 
Mavy: 

tun 


■vry  P. 
Bury  ■.,  Jr. 

a. 


Bwrtnc  mgram  L. 


John  L..  Jr. 
CallahM.  John  P. 
Colllaa.  John  W.         Ptokett. 
Haneeha.  Wnak  O.  Jr.  SecheUi 
Jubh.  Otmm  W. 


% 
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<unB  (juHiun 


McI. 

H. 


Athur 


Andrew  J. 
O..  Jr. 
dohcrt  U 
Ualtcr 


L. 
Oeorge  P. 


B 
B. 
iRohart  B. 
J.  Jr. 
John  P. 
L..  Jt. 
thaeell  O. 
J. 
Donald  B. 
BfObert  B. 
mUardB. 
Bylran 

Bdward  H. 
Robert  Md*. 


Orauten.  Henry  8. 
Hammer,  John  O. 
JohnaoD,  Howard  T 
Lakv.  ToKta  M..  Jr. 
Manlay.  Robert  B. 

nmcifs 


Munnmger,  Karl  O. 
Stephens,  Henry  K 
wunams.  John  P. 
Wynne,  Sydney  J.,  Jr. 


McFadden.  John  P. 
Merrill,  Bergen  S.,  Jir. 
Milea.  Bert  H. 
Moffat.  Robtft  B. 
Palettl.  Arthur  V. 
Sears,  Kometb  P. 
Slawaon.  Richard  8. 
Spangler.  William  8. 
SpoolBtra.  Peter  C. 
Wallace,  Billy  C. 
Woods,  Kenneth  Q. 


Levy.  MehrlnH. 
White.  Btchard  D. 
Barron.  WlUlam  W. 
Brentner.  William  B. 
ButterBrid.  Oaaian  B. 
CahUl.  Harold  P. 
Cochran.  Joeeph  D. 
Dietrich.  MeB  T.,  it. 
Hoflhsan.  David  O. 
Jacobaon.  Bay  O. 
King.  Kenneth  K. 

The  following-named  oOoar*  to  the  grades 
indicated  In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy: 

OOMMAHOns 

Dierkcr.  WUbert  M. 
Thimea,  Joeeph  A. 
Wikstrom,  Boy  O. 

Aim 

Spear,  Jean  W. 
Thompaon,  Albert  Jr. 


una  (jmnoa  ouos) 

Bako-,  Clifford  P.,  Jr.  Rives.  Robert  O. 
Oanqphell.  Paul  S.  SeyboM,  John  K 

Foster,  Robert  D.  Traeger,  KimMe  A. 

Hoffmaster,  OeraM  B.  Troxdl.  Richard  R. 
Kamey,  Frederick  W.W<!lden.  Robert  B. 

C.  O'Ccamor,  Robot  J. 

Mazaarella.  Maurice  A.Pape,  Thomas  J. 


Leberman,  Odin  P. 
Pleroe,  Howard  W. 
Riney.  Lyman  H. 
White.  Dan  B. 


Sullivan,  John  B. 
Wohlleb,  DeWayne  H. 
JerkcfAy.  Ous  J. 


Thlmee,  Carl  B. 
Wilson.  Jerry  S. 
WoOnden,  Robert  O. 
Wyngarden,  Milton  D. 


Nepveox,  Felix  J. 
Heskow,  Bohert  8. 
Ogden.  Ingram  W. 
Overton.  Nell  J. 
Rinck,  Theodore  J.  H. 

The  following-named  oOcers  to  the  grades 
indicated  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Mavj: 

uauiajiajfi^ 

Johnson.  Oeorge  A.  L.  Ostenaon.  Burton  T. 
Luek.  Panels  B.  Weatheraby.  Augustus 

Madden.  WtUlam  P.         B. 

UaOTSMAMTi   (JUMIOK  aaAoi) 

Hurltout.  Herbert  8. 
Lawkr.  WUUam  K.  A. 
Lee,  Bichard  H. 
Mooney.  Vtederlck  P. 
Ruebuah.  Trenton  K. 
Steeve.  John  H. 
Sullivan,  Baymond  R. 
Taylcr.  Rueeell  L. 
W»>h«tar.  Andrew  P. 
West.  Nathaniel  8. 
Woke.  Paul  A. 


Bamee,  L«  Verne  A. 
Blgelow.  Allen  P.  . 
Boeee,  BoUnd  A. 
Clagua,  John  A. 
OonaoUak),  WUUam  V, 
Corey,  Edward  L. 
Comswaat.  Albert  C. 
OeOooney,  John  D. 
Dudley.  Horaoe  C. 
Bsstman.  Robert  W. 
Bngalfrled.  John  J. 


DtaiaNs 


Abemathy.  OdeU  a 
Allen.  Qeo  B. 
Allen.  Bobart  V. 
Anderson.  Chalmers  L 
Aadaraon.  WiUlam  8. 
Armitage,  Hofraae  O. 
Atkiaaon,  James  O. 
AusUn.  Paul  L. 
Baker.  David  H. 
Barboo,  Samuel  H. 
Barunas,  Oaorga  A. 
Blng,  JohBH. 
Bolea,  CUude  L. 
Bolatar.  Blohard  L. 

V. 


Brooks. 


Btdney 
Buna  J. 
BoyT. 
irottllk.  Frank 
JaekB. 


Brundage,  B\erett  O. 
BxKkner.  Jamee  P. 
Burr,  Leonard  W. 
Caldwell.  Charlie  O. 
Calkins,  WUlard  C. 
CarroU.  Charles  A. 
Carson.  Ralph 
Carter,  Charles  H. 
Cartlar.  WUUam  L.  O., 

Jr 
Chambers.  Francis  W., 

Jr. 
Chapman,  WUUam  H. 
Clviello,  Harold  J. 
Clause,  Bdward  L. 
Coggbum.  Manfrad  W. 
OoUlaa.  Joeeph  W. 
Oolman,  Frederick  B. 
Coltrell.  Joeeph  M. 
Comba.  HarrtaoD  T. 
I?H  Jr. 


ConneU,  Clyde  B. 
Cook,  BUaworth  B. 
Cooley.  Franklyn  O. 
Cox.  Paul  R. 
Cox.  Walt«  R. 
Cl-awford,  Charlee  L. 
Crews,  Jeremiah  V. 
Crissy,  WUliam  J.  K. 
Curtis,  Ned  B. 
Cuaon,  Clyde  V. 
Damron,  James  C.  Jr. 
Daul.  Arthur  P. 
DeAtley.  James  M. 
Dentler.  WlUlam  L. 
Deriso,  Dominic  J. 
Dorse  y.  Bdward  C. 
Dreltleln.  WUllam  M. 
Dunn,  Vernon  W. 
Duwel.  Bernard  F. 
Dyches,   Kenelm  CB. 
Eastman.  Robert  W. 
Eaton,  Theron  K. 
Edltind.  Baymond  A. 
Edrington,  Harold  O. 
Eisman,  Leon  P. 
Essman.  Frederick  B. 
Bthrtdge.  John  W. 
Past.  Sidney  L. 
Pay.  Chester  S. 
Fechter.  John  W. 
Fennell,  Chester  C. 
Ferber,  Charles  W. 
Femquist.  Erlcson 
Feyh.  Clarence  W. 
Floyd,  Thomas  M.,  Jr 
Foley.  Sylvestw-  R. 
Fowkes.  Conrad  C. 
Francisco,  Josei^  B. 
Frontu.  Irving 
Oadberry,  Dwl^t  L. 

Oade,  Bobert  L. 

Dandy.  Stephen  J. 

Oarrett.  John  L. 

OUpln,  John  H..  Jr. 

aiawson.  Joseph  J. 

Oolns,  Harvy  B. 

Goldman,  David  B. 

Golub.  OrvUle  J. 

Ooren.  Sidney 

Oriflith,  PhUlp  M. 

Quidry,  Joaeph  A. 

OuUedge.  Albert  M. 

Haaae.  Bdward  P. 

Haggard.  Ludan  L. 

Hall,  Hey  ward  E. 

Harwell.  Rivers  O. 

Haslam.  Floyd  S. 

Heelan.  WUUam  X. 

HeUon.  Walter  J. 

Henry,  Glrton  H. 

Hewitt,  Wayne  B. 

Hlbdon.  Lawrence  B. 

Hill.  Stanley  B. 

Hilton.  J<^n  T. 

Hina.  Bdward  C. 

Hirst.  John  M. 

Hoche.  Herman  B. 

Hollls,  Thomaa  L. 

Holway.  Richard  T. 

Honeywell.  Donald  N. 

Hook.  John  M. 

Hooper,  Robert  P. 

Hcpson,  Claude  T. 

Hubbard.  Travte  8. 

Huber.  Melvln  P. 

Hunter.  BuaeeU  B. 

Huntalnger.  Fay  O. 

Isert.  Lawrence  L. 

Jachowskl,  Leo  A. 

Jackson.  Thomas  L. 

Jacobs,  Joseph  J. 

Jenks,  Frederick,  Jr. 

Johnson.  Calvin  P. 

KeiKXir,  Marquee  B.,  Jr 

Kelley.  John  B. 

KeUy.  Joaeph  A. 

Kentner.  Bobert  W. 

Kinder.  Jamea  W. 

Kladslk.  Bomaa  L. 


November  24 

Knight.  Kenneth  L. 
Kunts.  Bobert  K 
Laramore,  Henry  H. 
|.ftTfctT>«,  Carlton  R. 
Laaco.  John.  Jr. 
LeBleu,  Harry  W. 
Lee,  Ulyses  O. 
Lester,  William  P. 
Lewis,  Boy  D. 
Lewia.  William  C. 
Llnder,  Harry  H. 
Longest   Nova 
Luckle.  Robert  O. 
Lyon,  Glen  F. 
Maddox  Bdgar  J. 
Malnes.  Arvln  L. 
Manley,  Woodrow  C. 
Mann,  Charles  P. 
Marsden.  WlUiam  B. 
■  Mason,  Anderson  T. 
Mason.  Edwin  R. 
Mayberry,  Prank  L. 
McCartey.  Arthur  T. 
McCullah.  Harry  P. 
Mdkmald.  John  P. 
'McLellan,  David  J. 
McLemore.  Frank  L. 
McMillin.  Charles  R. 
Meade.  Charles  O. 
Mejwrs,  Adolpb  W. 
Mlbeck.  Albert  B. 
Millard.  Matthew  J. 
MiUer.  Denny  S. 
Miller,  George  A. 
MltcheU,  Frank  J. 
Moore.  Daniel  DeW. 
Morel.  Bugene  J. 
Moiriaon.  George  "W". 

Jr. 
Moaley.  Howard  L. 
Moea.  Vernon  T. 
Murray.  WUlUm  D. 
Nelson,  Arthur  H. 
Nelaon.  Samuel  M. 
Nichols,  Lewis  B. 

O'Brien.  Daniel  J. 

dey.  John  A. 

Oiaoa.  Albert 

Owen.  Qarence  J. 

Ocburn,  Bmeat  B. 

Parker,  Oeorge  H. 

Patterson,  Clair  L. 

Pedersen.  Arthur  8. 

Pellarln.  Victor  L. 

Petlprln,  Floyd  R. 

Pllkington,  WUUam  O 

Ptttstr.  aay  E. 

Posey.  Raymond  L. 

Postel,  Warren  P. 

Powell.  Preaton  L. 

Price.  Kenneth  L. 

Price,  Ralph  W. 

Qutgley.  Charles  V. 

Rafferty.  Raymond  B. 

Rand.  Oeorge  W. 

Ray,  Jew^  P. 

Richard.  Guy  A, 

Rlcker.  Robert  E. 

Roepke,  Fred  C         / 

Rooker.  Hiram  B 

Roeenfeld.  Oeorge 

Rowe.  Abner  P. 

Rushworth.  John  P. 

Sabbag.  George  J. 

Sent,  John 

Schurhammer.  Joeeph 
W. 

SchweUxfurth,  Kart  B. 

Shea.  Thomas  B..  Jr. 

Shepherd,  William  H. 

Shearer,  Clarence 

Sinclair,  Harry  B. 

Skow.  Boyee  K. 

Smith,  Forbes  H. 

Smith.  Jamss  P. 

Smith.  OrvUle  B. 

Sorger,  Prank  J. 

Spencer.  Barl  C. 


1947 

stains,  George  S. 
Sterling,  WUliam  T. 
Stommel.  Carl  J. 
SvOUvan,  John  J. 
Swanson,  Robert  W. 
Swofford,  WUliam  S. 
Taylor,  Hugh  M. 
TennUle.    Robert    M., 

Jr. 
Thompson.  Charles  R. 
Thompeon,  Henry  A. 
Thompson,  James  E. 
Thompson,  Lester  K. 
Tompkins,      Franklin 

H. 
Traxler,  James  A. 
Tunks.  Omar  A. 
Van  Landingbam,  Bm- 

mett  L. 
Van  Radesky,  Horace 
Wade.  Daryle  A. 
Wagner,  Loy  A. 
Walte,  John  K. 

The  following-named  officers  to  the  com- 
missioned warrant  grades  indicated: 

CHIEr  ELECTRIctANS 
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Walker,  Edwapd  W. 
Wallace,  Calvin  "F* 
Ware.  Robert  M. 
Western,  Orln  C. 
White,  Archie  B. 
White.  Erwln  W. 
Wiese.  George  W. 
Wilford.  Walter  H. 
Willgrube.   Wayne  W. 
Williams.  Glenn  P. 
Wilson.  Percy  C. 
Wiltshire.  Marshall  "J" 
Wlnne.  Roy  E. 
Wiswell.  Ozro  B. 
Wooldridge,  Melvln  A. 
Young.  Addle 
Young,  John  L. 
Young,  Oliver  L. 
Zellmann,  Earl  O. 
Zimmerman,  Max  E. 
Zumbrun,  Sylvester  H. 
N. 
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RathT  George  W. 
Sears.  Alfred  R.  J. 


Denison.  Wesley  O. 
Kent.  Charles  J. 
Lawrence,  Lister  R. 

CHIEF  MACHINIST 

MlUer,  WUliam  T. 

CHISr  PAT  ^—«'f 

Johnson,  OrvlUe  A. 
Tremblay,  PhUip  A. 
Walton,  BUlle  M. 

The  following-named  officers  to  the  grades 
Indicated  to  correct  spelling  of  name  as  pre- 
viously nominated  and  confirmed : 

ENSIGNS 

Burkhart,  Calvin  Jenson,  6 vend  D, 

High,  John  R.  Marshall,  Walter  F. 

GHBr  MACHINIST 

Nesbltt.  John  W. 

cHixr  CASPiMm 
Woanlck.  Walter  P. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24,  1947 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Sheni 
Montgomery,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Ood,  our  Father,  who  despls- 
eth  not  the  least  of  Thy  earthly  crea- 
tures, mercifully  look  upon  our  infirmi- 
ties and  turn  us  from  those  evils  bom 
of  prejudice,  impatience,  and  intolerance. 
In  all  our  obligations  to  our  Ood  and 
our  country,  help  us  eagerly  to  seek  the 
best  and  the  wisest  In  all  things,  deeply 
conscious  that  to  the  upright  there  arls- 
eth  a  light  in  the  darkness.  Grant  that 
whensoever  adversaries  oppress,  we  may 
be  strengthened  by  the  assurance  that 
Thy  hand  will  guide  and  direct  those  who 
serve  Thee  with  pureness  of  motive. 

"Drop  Thy  sUU  dews  of  quietness. 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease; 
Take  from  our  lives  the  strain  and 

stress. 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  Thy  peace." 

In  the  Saviour's  name  we  pray.   Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  November  20.  1847.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MS88AGB8  PROM  THB  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

Senate  Resolution  168 

In  the  Senate  or  the  United  States, 

November  20.  1947. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profoTud  sorrow  the  anncuncement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Chahlss  L.  Giitord,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Rcsotved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
famUy  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  fvirther  mar.,  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn. 

Senate  Resolution  169 

In  the  Senate  or  the  TJNrrED  States, 

November  20,  1947. 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Ratmons  S.  SPBiNcia,  late  a 
KepresenUtlve  from  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
famUy  oX  the  deceased.  •"  .'  ' 

Resolved.  That  as  a  f lirthe.-  mark  <rf  ra^paei 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
30  minutes  tomorrow  following  any  spe- 
cial orders  heretofore  entered  for  that 
day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  BRADLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
RscoRO  in  two  instances,  in  one  to  in- 
clude a  resolution  of  the  Guam  Congress 
and  in  the  other  an  editorial  from  the 
Long  Beach  Independent. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  disposition  of  matters  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
any  special  orders  heretofore  entered,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  next, 
after  disposition  of  matters  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
any  special  orders  heretofore  entered.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  75  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  TtwuApj^^ 


Mr.  DEVITT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  and  Include  a  ref- 
erence t«;  Mr.  Carl  R.  Gray.  Jr..  the  new 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  COTTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  an  address  by  Mr. 
GoFF,  of  Idaho,  at  Valley  Forge  Pa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
in  the  Record  concerning  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his"  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Chariton  (Iowa) 
Leader. 

Mr.  HILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  and  include  two 
editorials  from  the  Denver  Post  on  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  on  wool. 

MrWDAVIS  of  Wisconsin  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  Record  In  two  instances  and  in- 
clude two  editorials. 

Mr.  MUHLENBERG  asked  and  ras 
given  permission  to  extend  bis  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  In- 
clude a  speech  he  made  on  November  16, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  an  Important 
letter. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  In 
two  Instances,  one  regarding  the  city  of 
liOdl,  Cailf.,  and  in  the  other  to  includt 
an  editorial. 

Mr.  TWYMAN  asked  arid  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

PARM  MACHINERY  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  HOEVKN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Ricoko. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  press  dis- 
patches on  last  Friday  sUted  that  Pres- 
ident Truman  sees  no  reason  to  stop  the 
sale  of  heavy  machinery  and  farm  equip- 
ment to  Russia  at  this  Ume.  This  news 
win  pleajse  our  farmers— particularly  our 
GI  farmers— who  are  unable  to  purchase 
the  farm  machinery  they  so  sorely  need. 
The  Prejildent  wants  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  to  produce  more  food  for 
world  consumption.  BUt  In  the  same 
breath  says  that  he  Is  also  ready  and 
wilUng  to  permit  valuable  and  necessary 
farm  equipment  to  be  sent  to  Russia  In 
order  to  make  her  strong.  This  kind  of 
thinking  simply  does  not  make  sense.  It 
Is  just  another  step  in  the  administra- 
tion's policy  to  appease  Russia.  Unless 
the  administration  Immediately  assures 
the  Congress  that  this  kind  of  business  Is 
going  to  be  stopped.  I  propose  to  Intro- 
duce a  reaolutlon  caUlng  for  a  full  investi- 
Satioa. 


ff' 
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Mr.  bCHWABK  of  Oklabo  na  uked  and 
was  given  pennission  to  e  ctend  his  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  be  Ricoio  in 
four  instances  and  induqe  extraneoits 
matter. 

Mr.  RIZLET  asked  and  irias  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  renarks  in  the 
Riccio  and  include  two  clltorlals. 

Mr.  JENNING8  asked  a  id  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  re  marks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricota  aqd  include  an 
editorial. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY  asked  aild  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  tt  marks  in  the 
BMCon  and  Include  a  speec  i  he  made. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  aid  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  n  marks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkokb  op  three  sub* 
jecta. 


DEPORTATION  OP  CmZllfl 
COUNTRin 


OP  CIRTAXIf 


Mr.  Speaker, 
0  extend  my 


Mr.  COLB  of  Missouri. 
X  ask  unanimous  consent 
remarks  at  this  point  in  thk  Ricoito. 

The  8PIAKZR.  It  ther  >  objection  to 
the  requect  of  the  tratlem  m  from  Mis- 
souri t 

There  wu  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLB  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  Just  Introduced  a  resQlutlon  to 
deport  all  eltiiens  of  Rvssla  and  Its 
•atcUites.  namely.  Tugosavia.  Lithu- 
ania. Albania.  Estonia.  Lat  ^la.  Bulgaria, 
Rumania.  Poland.  Hungar  r,  Ciechoslo- 
▼akla.  and  Finland,  In  iKcess  of  the 
number  of  bur  American  citiiens  that 
are  permitted  in  those  cot  ntrles.  Rus- 
sia and  her  satellites  haie  seen  fit  to 
restrict  travel  of  the  han<tul  of  Ameri- 
can officials  and  dtiiens  low  m  those 
countries,  but.  at  the  san  e  time,  hun- 
dreds of  citlxens  from  th  ise  countries, 
over  half  of  whom  are  official  repre- 
sentatives and  agents  of  th  9  Soviet  Oov- 
emment.  are  permitted  to  travel  freely 
throughout  the  entire  Uni  ed  States. 

Furthermore.  It  was  litt  e  more  than 
a  month  ago  that  the  Sov  et  Union  re- 
fused to  permit  our  Assist  int  Secretary 
of  State  and  15  of  our  Senators  and 
Government  officials  to  enier  Russia  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Moscow 

On  October  4  last.  th<  Washington 
Post  reported  that  up  un;U  June  1  of 
this  year  there  were  six  t  mes  as  many 
Soviet  dtlBsns  In  the  Uni  «d  States  as 
there  are  American  dtise  is  in  Russia. 
This  report,  based  upon  ittate  Depart- 
ment records,  showed  there  were  810 
Russians  in  the  United  Sta  tes  as  against 
122  Americans  In  Russia.  These  rec- 
cords  listed  the  Russian  c  tixens  in  the 
United  States  as  fc^ows:  26  Embassy 
oOcials.  112  employees,  119  consular 
ofBdals  and  employees.  22  \  members  of 
Soviet  Purchasing  Conmli  sion.  136  offi- 
dals  and  employees  of  the  lUntorg  Trad- 
ing Corp.,  IM  delegates  to  international 
organlBations.  1  student,  a  nd  86  miscel- 
laneous individuals.  Wh  reas  the  122 
Americans  listed  in  Rust  &  are  as  fol- 
lows: 102  Embassy  ofBe  Ua  and  em- 
ployees, 10  news  correspoi  dents.  9  busi- 
nessmen and  engineers,  anp  a  lone  naval 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  his  oome  for  us 
to  do  something  about  his  situation. 
We  know  that  agents  fron  these  coun- 


tries are  here  for  no  good  purpose. 
There  is  no  reason  why  untold  num- 
bers of  them  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
main here.  The  situation  should  be 
equalized  immediately,  and.  thereafter, 
we  should  limit  the  number  of  citizens 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  her  satellites  who 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States 
to  the  exact  number  of  American  citi- 
zens who  are  allowed  to  enter  those 
countries.  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  res- 
olution will  receive  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 

imNSION  OF  RCMARKS 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRO,  and  also  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoso  in  two 
Instances. 

The  SPEAKER.  Zs  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wls- 
oonsln? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  these  extensions 
of  remarks  ought  to  go  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRo.  not  In  the  front  of  the 

RiCORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
object?  { 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  objett  to  them  going 
Into  the  body  of  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ftsk  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Ricord  In  three  Instances  in  conformity 
with  the  objection  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8EELY-BR0WN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WooDRurr)  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 

RZCORO. 

Mr.  BOOOS  of  Louisiana  atked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord 
and  Include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  KILDAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Ricord. 

Mr.  PRIEST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RicoRO  and  indude  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Sxmday  Star. 

Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Ricoro  in  two  Instances;  to  include  in 
one  a  statement  he  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  In 
the  other  a  statement  by  the  Coordmator 
of  Information.  Mr.  Frederick  Richard- 
son, showmg  a  comparison  between 
Americanism,  communism,  and  fascism. 
to  appear  in  parallel  columns. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Riooto. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  In  the  Ricord 
and  to  indude  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Boston  Sunday  Post. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 


Ricorb  In  two  Instances:  to  Include  in 
one  a  resolution  adopted  concerning  the 
Triple  A.  and  in  the  other  excerpts  from 
the  CoRGRissioifAL  RicoRo  and  news- 
paper articles. 

Mr.  HUBERT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 

RXCORD. 

Mr.  LARCADE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Ricord  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Ricord  In  two  instances:  to  Include  In 
one  a  tribute  to  the  late  Raymond 
Springer,  and  in  the  other  an  editorial. 

Mr.  MICHENER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Ricord  and  Include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Ricord  and  Include  a  newspaper  article 
appearinR  In  the  Waterbury  American. 

Mr.  FOOTE  asked  and  wu  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Ricord  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH  asked  and  wu 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  Ricord  and  Include  an  addreu 
delivered  by  Eric  Johnston. 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  Ricord  and  Include  an  address  to 
be  delivered  by  Qovemor  Dewey  tonight, 

BPICXAL  OROIR8  ORAimCD 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  spedal  or- 
der previously  granted  me  for  today  may 
be  transferred  to  Monday.  December  8. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.i.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
today,  following  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
address  the  House  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  today,  fol- 
lowing any  special  orders  heretofore  en- 
tered. I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

FIRST  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  TBI 
UKITBD  STATES  FOREIGN  REUEF  PRO- 
GRAM—BIESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  4M) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congrest  0/  the  United  Statet  of 
America: 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  first 
quarterly  report  of  expenditures  and  ac- 
tivitiea  under  the  United  States  foreign 
relief  program  authojriied  by  Public  Law 
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84  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  approved 
May  31.  1947. 

This  report  covers  the  period  from  the 
commencement  of  the  program  through 
September  30.  1947. 

H*RRY  S.  Trumak. 

The  Whtti  Housi.  November  24,  1947. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF 
ALIEN  PROPERTY  CUSTODIAN,  FISCAL 
TEAR  ISMS  (H.  DOC.  NO.  46S) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read.  and.  t'  gether  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

7*0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  mforma- 
tlon  of  the  Congress,  the  annual  report 
for  the  OfBce  of  Allen  Psoperty  Custodian 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1946. 

Harit  S.  Trwiah. 
The  WHm  Howi,  November  U,  IHT. 

CALL  OP  TRt  Bounr 

Mr.  mason.  Mr.Speakar»lBakttlM 
pdnt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Obviously  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  HAUJSCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  aerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  Ut  asswer  to  thdr 
names: 

(Roll  Ifo.  It7| 

AndrMta.  Oarr  ACoarooa* 

Augurt  H.  Ollli*  MorrUion 

BatM.  Ky.  Gonkl  Uxilux 

Brebm  Rued  Murdock 

Brophr  HtrlMi.  Arte.  CBrltn 

Buchanux  Hafftnum  O'Koaakl 

Bulwlnkla  Kendrleka  OTooIa 

Biiabty  H»aa  Owans 

BuU«r  Hltuhaw  Potu 

Byraa.  N.  T.  Hobba  PpwaU 

Cellar  Hope  lUlna 

Carlt  Jonaa,  N.  O.  Rami.  m. 

Clamant*  Kea  RMd.  N.  T. 

Coolay  Kefaurer  Rirara 

Coopar  Keogh  Subatb 

Coudart  Kcrstan.  WU.  Scrlvnar 

Cronar  Ktlbum  Shafar 

Dawaon.  Ill  Klrwan  B:kea 

Dawboo.  Utalx  Landia  Simpaon.Pa, 

Dorn  Lullow  Stratton 

Drewry  Lusk  Taylor 

KUlott  Lynch  Thomaa,  Tax 

El.»acssar  McCulloch  Waat 

ELston  Ml'ler.  Md. 

Folger  Mitchell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  358 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Ricord  and  include  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
WoLCOTT  ]  in  New  York  recently. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Ricoro  and  include  additional  questions 
and  answers  on  the  FBI's  part  in  the 
current  loyalty  check. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
RicoRB  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  FORAND  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hla  remsrkt  in  the 
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Ricord  and  Include  an  address  delivered 
by  Chat  Paterson. 

Mr.  DURHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial 

Mr.  FALLON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Hamilton  Post  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  Include  a  radio 
address. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks In  the  Ricord  on  the  subject  of 
modern  voting  system. 

Mr.  EVINS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Riooao  and  include  an  editorial 

Mr.  PLOESER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Rboord  and  Include  tit«t.«wv>ny  ym  gave 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  today, 

Mr.  BENDER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RkcoiB  and  Inchide  an  address  by  Ernest 
Weir. 

PROCBKUNOft  AOAINIT  ALBERT  IIALT2 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  I  present  a 
privileged  report  (H.  Rept  1128).  which 
I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvltlea 
as  created  and  authorised  by  the  House  of 
ReprMenutlvea  through  the  enactment  of 
•  Public  Law  eoi,  aectlon  191,  aubaeotlon  Q 
(9).  and  tinder  House  Beaolutloa  No.  6  of 
the  Eightieth  Congreea.  cauaed  to  be  laaued 
a  aubpena  to  Albert  MalU.  007  Bauser. 
Apartment  1,  Loa  Angelea,  Calif.  The  aald 
aubpena  directed  Albert  Malts  to  be  and  ap- 
pear before  aald  Committee  on  Un 'American 
Aotlvitlaa  on  October  23,  i»i7,  at  the  hmu 
of  10:30  a.  m..  and  then  and  there  to  teatlfy 
touching  mattera  of  inquiry  committed  to 
aald  committee.  The  aubpena  aerved  upon 
Albert  MalU  U  set  forth  in  words  and 
flgurea  aa  followa: 

"By  authority  of  the  Bouao  of  RepreaanU- 
tlves  of  the  Congreea  of  the  United  SUtea  of 
America,  to  Robert  E.  Clark.  United  Statea 
marahal:  Tou  are  hereby  commanded  to 
aummon  Albert  Malts  to  be  and  appear  be- 
fore  the  Un-American  Actlvltlea  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Repreaentattvea  of  the 
United  Statea.  of  which  the  Honorable  J 
Pakkxu,  TH0MA8  of  New  Jersey  Is  chairman, 
in  their  chamber  In  the  city  of  Washington. 
on  October  23.  1947.  at  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.  m..  then  and  there  to  testify  touching 
mattera  of  inquiry  committed  to  aald  com- 
mittee; and  ho  la  not  to  depart  without  leave 
of  aald  committee.  Herein  fall  not,  and 
make  return  of  thla  summons.      ^ 

"Wltneaa  my  hand  and  the  atel  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlvea  of  the  United 
Statea.  at  the  city  of  Waahlngton.  thla  18th 
day  of  S2ptember  1947. 

"Atteat:  J.  PAKKxt.L  Thomas.  C/ioirman. 
"JOHN  ANDazwa.  Clerk." 

The  aald  aubpena  waa  duly  aerved,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  return  made  thereon  by  An- 
drews Bazar,  doputy,  who  waa  duly  author- 
ised to  Bfrvc  the  aald  aubpena.  The  return 
of  the  aervlce  by  the  said  Andrew  Basar.  be- 
ing endorsed  therton,  la  let  forth  in  words 
and  figures  as  followa: 

"Mrved  Albert  Malts.  September  IS,  ih7. 
Report  E.  Olar*,  Unitwl  Stat«  aanbal,  by 
Andrew  Banr,  deputy.'* 


On  October  11.  1»47.  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  Ml-.  Albert  MalU.  which  la  eet  forth  in 
worda  and  figures  aa  follows: 

HOT78C  or   RCPaUXNTATIVKS. 

CouuTTTKs  ON  UN-AMEaiCAN  AcTivrrm, 
Washington.  D.  C,  October  11. 1947. 
Mr.  ALBIBT  Maltz. 

«07  Mauser.  Apt.  1, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 
In  response  to  the  subpena  served  upon  you 
summoning  you  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mltteii  on  Un-American  Actltvltlea.  United 
SUtea  Houae  of  Representatlvea.  In  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  on  October  23.  you  are  hereby  di- 
rected to  appear  on  October  38  Instead  of 
Octobor  23,  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.  m..  room 
238.  Old  Houae  Office  Building. 

J.  PARNKX  TROMAa, 

Chttmati, 

The  said  Albert  Malu,  pxirauant  to  said 
subpena  and  in  compliance  therewith,  ap- 
peared before  the  aald  committee  to  give  aueh 
teeUra<3ny  aa  required  under  and  by  virtue  of 
Pubic  Law  801.  section  181,  subaeotlon  Q  (8). 
and  a>ader  Houae  Reaolutlon  No.  S  of  the 
Blgbtiith  Oongresi.    Tho  said  Albert  Malta 
having  appeared  aa  a  wltneaa  and  bariag  bean 
aaked  quaetloxu,  namely.  "Are  you  a  member 
of  the  Beteea  Wiitara  Ouiuir*  and  "Are  yow 
now.  or  have  ytni  ever  been,  a  member  of  the 
Oommuatst  Pertyt*  wtiieh  qtteetions  were 
pertinent  to  the  aubiaot  under  inquiry,  re- 
fused  to  answaa  attch  qusatlons:  and  aa  a 
result  of  the  aald  Albert  MalU's  refuaal  to 
answer  the  aforesaid  quaetiona.  jrour  eom- 
mtttee  waa  prevented  from  reeeivlag  testi- 
mony and  information  oonotming  a  mattar 
committed  to  aald  oommittee  in  aeeordanee 
with  the  taraa  of  the  aubpena  aervwl  upon 
the  aald  Albert  MalU.  THe  r«»rd  of  the  pro- 
eeedingi  before  the  oommUtee  on  Tueaday 
October  38, 1847.  during  which  the  aald  Albert 
Malta  refuaed  to  answer  the  aforesaid  quae- 
tioaa  pertinent  to  the  aubjeot  under  inquu-y, 
ia  aet  forth  in  fact,  aa  followi: 

"Mr.  enupuaia.  The  nexit  witaaaa,  •». 
Chairman.  wlU  be  Ifr.  Albert  Malta. 

"The  aummuK.  Mr.  Mriu.  wUl  you  raise 
your  right  hand,  pleaae?  Do  you  aolemnly 
awear  ttuit  the  testimony  you  are  about  to 
give  la  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth- 
mg  but  the  truth? 

"Mr.  Maua.  I  do. 

"The  CKAUMAM.  Sit  down. 

"Mr.  Sxanuiro.  Mr.  Malu,  will  you  aUto 
your  full  name  and  present  addreea  for  the 
record,  pleaae? 

"Mr.  MALTC.  My  name  U  Albert  MalU.  I 
live  at  8528  Unden  Hurst  Avenue.  Lee 
Angelea. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  privilege 
of  making  a  statement,  pleaae. 

"The  CHAnuAN.  Do  you  have  a  prepared 
atatement? 

"Mr.  Malts,  i  have  a  prepared  sUtement. 

"The  CRAnucAN.  May  we  aee  It.  pleaae? 

"Mr.  Malw,  May  I  aak  whether  you  aaked 
Mr.  Osrald  L.  K.  Smith  to  see  his  sUUment 
before  you  allowed  him  to  read  It? 

"The  CHAiaMAM.  I  waan't  chairman  at  that 
time. 

"Mr.  MALTt  Nevertheiesa  you  were  on  the 
committee,  Mr.  TKouAa,  were  you  not? 

"The  CHAiRMAif .  I  aaked  him  a  great  many 
queatlona  and  he  had  a  hard  time  anawerlng 
aomc  of  them,  too. 

"Mr.  Malts.  Z  am  InUreated  in  that,  but  Z 
atUl  would  like  to  know  whether  he  had  hla 
aUtement  read  before  he  was  permitted  to 
read  it. 

"The  CHAntMAN.  Well,  we  win  at  ycura. 

"Mr.  MALxe:  Z  gather  that  you  dont  waat 
to  answer  my  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

"The  Chammak  (afUr  a  pause).  Mr.  Malta, 
the  committee  la  unanimous  la  permitting 
you  to  read  the  atatement. 

"Mr.  KULte.  TbanJi  yon. 

"(Tbe  witness  then  pitweeded  to  reed  the 
sutemaat.) 
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liT.  SmvuiM.  Mr.  Miats 
occuoatton? 

"Mr.  IfALn.  Iunawrtt«r 

"Mr.  Smruxa.  Ar«  you 
mntton-plcture  Indmtry? 

lir    Maltb.  Z  work   In 
writing  knd  bar*  •ometlmet 
ployment  In  the  motion 'plctu  r« 

"Mr.     SntiPUMO.  Have     yox 
•enpts  for  a  number  of  pletif'ea? 

"Mr.  Malts.  It  U  a  matter 
that  I  have  wrltMn  scrlpta  tot 
picture*. 

"Mr.  Snzrtnra.  Art  you  » 
■ereen  Writer*  Guild? 

"Th*  ClunuMAM.  Louder, 

"Mr.  entPtiNO.  Are  you  ft 
Scffen  Wrltrra  Oundt 

"Mr.  Maltk.  Next  you  art 
what  religluua  group  I  belong 

"Th*  CMAimaM.  No.  no;  W( 

"Mr.  MALti.  And  any 
that 

"Th*  CiunMAif.  I  know, 

"Mr.  Malis.  la  an  obvtoua 
vad*  my  rtghu  und*r  th* 

"Mr.  Omtyuito.  Do  you  obj^st 
Whether  or  not  you  *r*  • 
■er**n  wntar*  Ouildf 

"Mr.  Malh.  I  have  not 
tag  that  question.    On  the 
out   that  nest   you   ar« 
whether  or  not  I  am  a 
r*Uglo«M  group  and  sufg*tt 
Uat*d  from  an  Industry 
b*r  ot  a  group  you  dont  like 

"(The  chairman  pounds 

"Mr.  BnaruMQ.  Mr.  Malts, 
to  answer  the  question? 

"Mr.  Maltl  I  certainly  do 
answer  the  question.    I  haTi 
question. 

"Mr.  Srsipuifo.  I  rep«at 
b*r  of  th*  Screen  Writers 

"Mr.  Malts.  And  I  repeat 
that  any  such  question  la  an 
to  InTad*  my  list  of 
American  cltlxen  and  I  wouid 
American  If  I  dldnt  answer 

"Mr.  Stbipukc.  Mr.  Malts, 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party? 

"Mr.  Malts  Next  you  an 
what  my  rellf^lous  beliefs  an . 

"Mr.  MciDowxu..  That  la  nci 
question. 

"Mr.  Malts.  And  you  are 
before  various  members  of 
since  you  do  not  like  my 
should  not  work  In  such 
question  Is  quite  Irrelevant. 

"Mr.  SraiPLUfO.  I  repeat  th( 
you  now,  or  have  you  ever 
of  the  Communist  Party? 

"Mr.  Malts.  I  have  answered 
Mr.  Quisling.     I  am  sorry 
know 
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if  public  record 
certain  motion 
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Act  Titles 


-Mr. 

m*nt. 

"The  Chaxbmaw.  Ixcuse 
more  questions.    Typical 

Because  of  the  foregoing, 
mittee  on  Un-American 
prlved  of  answers  to  pertlneni 
pounded  to  said  Albert  Malti 
subject  matter  which  under 
section   121.   subsection  Q 
House  Resolution  No.  S  ot 
Congress,  the  said  committee 
to  Investigate,  and  the  refusa 
to   answer   questions,    na 
member  of  the  Screen 
"Are  you  now,  or  have  you 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party^' 
tlons  were  pertinent  to  the 
inquiry.  Is  a  violation  of  the 
which  the  wltnes*  had 
and  hla  nfusal  to  answer  the 
tlons  deprtred  your  oommlttM 
and  pertinent  testimony  and 
wltaaas  tn  eoBtampt  of  the 
ktatlT**  ot  th*  United  SUlca. 
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do  you  declln* 

not  decline  to 
answered  the 

^re  you  a  mem- 
Ould? 

my  answer,  sir, 

( ibvlous  attempt 

as  an 

be  a  shabby 

I  have. 

tr*  you  a  mem> 


orgai  isatlons 


going  to  ask 

answering  th* 

going  to  Insist 

industry  that 

refgious  beliefs  I 

Any  such 


question.    Are 
,,  a  member 
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the  question. 
I  want  you  to 


to  that  state- 


witness.     No 
line." 
the  said  Com- 
was  de- 
questions  pro- 
relatlv*  to  the 
niblle  Law  601. 
and   under 
the  Elghthieth 
was  Instructed 
of  the  witness 
"Are   you   a 
Otnid?"  and 
been,  a  mem- 
"*  which  ques- 
subject  tmder 
subpens  under 
y  appeared, 
aforesaid  ques- 
or  necessary 
plae**  th*  said 


The  SPEAKER.  The  report  ci  the 
committee  is  ordered  printed. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  363)  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Jleaolved.  That  th*  8p**ker  Of  th*  Rous* 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvlttos  of  th* 
Rouse  of  Representatlv**  as  to  th*  refusal  of 
Albert  Malts  to  answer  qu«stlona  before  th* 
aaid  Committee  on  Un«Amerlcan  Activities, 
together  with  all  of  th*  facu  In  connection 
therewith,  under  seal  of  th*  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  th*  United  Sutes  attorn*y  for 
th*  District  of  Columbia,  to  th*  vnd  that  th* 
aald  Albart  Malts  may  b*  proceeded  agalnat 
tn  th*  manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  first  of  10 
privileged  reports  which  I  shall  submit 
to  the  House  today,  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  en  Un-American  Activities. 
All  of  these  reports  will  deal  with  the 
refusal  of  10  witnesses  who  were  sub- 
penaed  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  answer  pertinent 
questions  which  were  propounded  to 
them  during  the  committee's  recent  In- 
vestigation of  Communist  influences  in 
the  motion-picture  industry. 

The  committee  has  unanimously  voted 
to  cite  these  10  witnesses  for  contempt 
and  we  are  submitting  this  recommen- 
dation of  the  full  committee  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  and  shall  by 
privileged  resolution,  ask  that  the  state- 
ment of  facts  regarding  each  case  of  con- 
tempt be  certified  by  the  Speaker  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  the  end  that  the  10  may 
be  proceeded  against  in  the  manner  and 
form  provided  by  law. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  the 
background  of  the  committee's  investi- 
gation of  Holljrwood.  When  the  com- 
mittee was  reorganized  in  January  of 
this  year,  we  adopted  an  eight-point 
program. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  House  this 
eight-point  program  included  an  investi- 
gation of  Fascist  organizations  wherever 
they  might  be  found.  In  included  an  in- 
vestigation of  communism  In  our  own 
Government.  In  Included  an  investiga- 
tion of  communism  in  the  labor  unions. 
It  included  an  investigation  of  commu- 
nism in  our  atomic-energy  plants.  It  in- 
cluded an  investigation  of  communism 
In  our  educational  institutions.  It  like- 
wise, as  I  have  just  stated.  Included  an 
Investigation  of  communism  in  the  mo- 
tion-picture Industry. 

One  of  the  points  of  that  program  was 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
Communist  influences  in  the  motion-pic- 
ture industry.  In  May  of  this  year  a  sub- 
committee proceeded  to  Los  Angeles  and 
held  extensive  executive  hearings,  at 
which  time  conslderaUe  evidence  and 
testimony  was  receive^  by  competent  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  inroads  which  the  Com- 
munists had  made  within  the  Industry. 
As  a  result  of  this  preliminary  hearing 
and  investigation,  the  subcommittee 
reported  back  to  the  full  committee  that 


a  thorough  investigation  should  be  made. 
This  recommendation  of  the  subcommit- 
tee was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
full  committee  and  the  investigation  was 
conducted,  as  a  result  of  which  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1947,  we  opened  hearings  in 
Washington  on  this  subject. 

Over  40  witnesses  were  subpenaed 
from  Hollywood  to  Washington  to  testi- 
fy. After  sitting  for  2  weeks,  we  an- 
nounced that  the  first  phase  of  the  com- 
mittee's Investigation  had  been  complet- 
ed and  that  other  phases  of  the  hearing 
would  be  conducted  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  at  this  point 
that  our  recent  hearing  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  our  committee  intendi 
to  make  a  full  exposure  of  communism 
in  the  field  of  the  motion  picture  In  the 
very  near  future,  Just  as  we  will  continue 
the  full  exposure  of  communism  in  any 
other  field  where  It  Is  alleged  to  be. 

I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  now,  at 
I  did  at  the  opening  of  these  hearings, 
that  the  committee's  investigation  should 
not  be  construed  as  a  reflection  on  the 
motion-picture  industry  as  a  whole.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  this  Industry,  like 
many  other  industries  in  the  United 
States,  has  not  been  immune  from  the 
plague  of  communLsm.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  Communists  would  bend  every 
effort  to  infiltrate  and  to  obtain  influence 
in  such  a  powerful  and  important  medi- 
um of  propaganda  and  education. 

In  preparing  for  this  hearing,  the  com- 
mittee employed  former  FBI  agents  with 
special  qualifications  in  this  field,  to  as- 
sist our  regular  staff.  We  made  a  very 
careful  Investigation.  We  obtained  the 
evidence,  and  the  fact  that  we  obtained 
the  evidence  is  the  reason  we  are  here 
today  on  these  contempt  citations,  be- 
cause the  evidence  which  we  obtained 
against  the  Communists  in  Hollywood 
was  unanswerable. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  hearing 
here  in  Washington,  we  subpenaed  before 
us  some  of  the  most  prominent  pro- 
ducers, directors,  writers,  and  actors  in 
Holljrwood.  They  all  gave  testimony  sis 
to  the  extent  of  Communist  influences 
there.  During  the  second  week  we  sub- 
penaed bsfore  us  those  who  had  been 
accused  of  being  Communists  or  having 
engaged  In  Communist  activities.  They 
were  subpenaed  because  our  investiga- 
tion had  disclosed  that  they  were  Com- 
munists or  had  long  records  of  Commu- 
nist aflBliatlon  and  activities.  Most  of 
these  later  witnesses  were  writers — writ- 
ers who  receive  $100,000  to  $150,000  a 
year — and  who  have  written  the  scripts 
for  hundreds  of  movies  wiiich  you  have 
seen  from  time  to  time.  Others  were 
directors  and  producers.  Most  of  them 
were  members  of  the  Screen  Writers 
Guild — a  guild  which  the  evidence  and 
testimony  indicated  was  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Communists  within  it. 

We  brought  these  people  in  before  us 
In  order  that  we  might  get  the  facts 
regarding  the  Communist  domination  of 
the  Screen  Writers  Guild,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  Communist  inflltra- 
tion  in  Hollywood.  We  also  wanted 
these  witnesses  to  have  their  day  in 
court,  so  to  sj>eak.  to  answer,  if  they 
could,  the  allegations  which  had  been 
made  against  them. 
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You  are  all  aware  that,  as  a  committee 
of  the  Congress,  we  serve  as  a  fact-find- 
ing body.  Intent  upon  getting  all  the  facts 
necessary  to  report  to  the  House  whether 
or  not  any  legislative  action  is  necessary 
to  cope  with  subversive  activities  In  the 
United  States.  In  conducting  these  In- 
vestigations, we  are  pursuing  the  man- 
date ret  forth  In  Public  Law  601  and 
House  Resolution  6  of  the  EighUeth  Con- 
gress.  from  which  we  derive  our  author- 
ity. The  investigative  authority  of  the 
Congress  Is  historical:  it  is  as  estabUshed 
and  untramnieled  as  is  our  Constitution. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Communists,  their 
fellow  travelers,  their  dupes,  and  paid 
apologisU  to  create  a  lot  of  fog  about 
constitutional  rlghu,  the  first  amend- 
ment,  and  so  forth.    The  issue  involved 
here  is  simple.    We  subpenaed  10  indi- 
viduals before  us.    We  asked  them  cer- 
tain pertinent  questions,  one  of  which 
was :  "Are  you  now  or  have  you  ever  been 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party?" 
They  refused  to  answer  this  and  other 
questions.    You  have  heard  the  Cleric 
read  the  double-Ulk  and  quibbling  of 
Mr.  Maltz  which  he  sought  to  give  as  an 
answer  to  this  questlcm.    You  will  hear 
the  refusal  of  the  other  nine  as  the  other 
reports  are  submitted  today.    The  rea- 
son these  10  individuals  refused  to  answer 
the  quesUon  was  because  they  were  Com- 
munists.   They  knew  that  we  had  the 
evidence  that  they  were  Communists, 
and  they  knew  we  were  in  a  position  to 
expose  their  Communist  activities,  which 
they  had  been  engaged  in  over  a  period 
of  years. 

After  every  one  of  these  witnesses  left 
the  witness  stand  the  committee  staff 
immediately  placed  into  the  record  their 
Communist  Party  registration  card, 
along  with  complete  reports  of  their  ex- 
tensive Communist  activities. 

Before  I  proceed  any  further,  I  should 
like  to  make  this  point  clear.  These  10 
individuals  were  not  chosen  at  random 
and  brought  in  and  asked,  as  they  would 
have  you  believe,  "What  is  your  poUti- 
cal  affiliation?"  They  were  brought  in. 
as  I  have  previously  stated,  because  of 
the  overwhelming  evidence  which  was 
before  the  committee  that  they  were 
identified  and  active  in  a  subversive  and 
foreign-directed  conspiracy  which  goes 
under  the  misnomer  of  the  "Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States." 

There  has  been  an  extensive  campaign 
launched  in  the  United  States  to  vilify 
this  committee  and  to  confuse  the 
American  people  into  believing  that  in 
asking  these  witnesses  to  state  whether 
or  not  they  were  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  that  we  were  invading 
their  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say.  with  all 
the  sincerity  that  is  within  my  heart,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  we  in 
the  United  States  can  make  is  to  put  the 
Communist  Party  In  the  category  of  be- 
ing a  political  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence  Is  over- 
wheUnlng  that  the  Communist  Party, 
first  of  all.  Is  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  and  the 
American  system  of  business,  and  what 
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is  more,  it  is  a  foreign-dlreeted  con- 
spiracy, busy  here  at  all  times  carrying 
out  the  objectives  and  directives  of  the 
Soviet  Government  In  the  United  States. 
To  say  that  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
caimot  inquire  into  the  subversive  afllli- 
aUon—the  treasonable  afflliaUon,  if  you 
please.  Mr.  Speaker— of  an  individual 
Is  ridiculous.  The  Constitution  was 
never  Intended  to  cloak  or  shield  those 
who  would  destroy  It. 

We  have  been  called  to  Washington 
to  sit  In  special  session  to  appropriate 
billions  of  dollars  to  stop  the  fioodtlde 
of  communism  from  sweeping  all  of  Eu- 
rope. Communism  or  Stalinism  is  com- 
munism or  Stalinism  whether  It  is  In 
the  United  States,  Russia,  Yugoslavia. 
Poland,  France,  Italy,  or  Rumania. 
What  a  paradox  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  to  appropriate  upward 
of  $20,000,000,000  to  stop  communism  In 
Europe  If  that  same  Congress  cannot  in- 
quire Into  the  activities  of  a  Communist 
conspirator  In  the  United  States,  whose 
first  allegiance  is  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

Let  me  read  you  United  States  Code, 
title  2,  section  192.  which  provides: 

Brery  person  who  baring  been  summoned 
as  a  witneaa  by  the  authority  of  either  House 
of  Congress  to  give  testimony  or  to  produce 
papers  upon  any  matter  under  inquiry  before 
either  House,  or  any  Joint  committee  estab- 
lished by  a  Joint  or  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  or  any  commit- 
tee of  either  House  of  Congress  wUlfully 
makes  default,  or  who,  having  appeared,  re- 
fuses to  answer  any  question  pertinent  to 
the  question  under  Inquiry,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  flne 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  nor  less  than  $100, 
and  Imprisonment  In  a  common  Jall  for  not 
less  than  I  month  nor  more  than  12  months. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  Issue  is  simple  here.  These  witnesses 
refused  to  answer  the  most  pertinent 
question  that  we  could  ask.  They  have, 
with  utter  contempt  and  impunity,  de- 
fied a  committee  of  this  House.  It  now 
becomes  a  matter  for  the  United  States 
Attorney,  the  grand  jury,  and  the  Fed- 
eral courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  ask,  therefore,  that  you  sustain  the 
imanimous  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  In  citing  these 
individuals  for  contempt. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  earlier 
this  year  our  committee  reported  to  you 
on  the  contempt  of  Oerhart  Eisler, 
Eugene  Dennis,  and  Leon  Josephson,  all 
Communists.  You  referred  these  three 
cases  to  the  United  States  Attorney,  and 
a  conviction  was  obtained  in  all  three, 
and  each  received  the  maximum  sentence 
of  $1,000  and  1  year  in  jail.  My  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  will  discuss  at 
length  the  various  phases  of  the  con- 
tempt cases  which  we  have  before  tis 
today. 

The  lines  are  drawn  throughout  the 
world  today,  with  democracy  on  one  side 
and  red  totalitarianism  on  the  other. 
This  House  is  the  most  representative 
and  democratic  body  left  in  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  Its  authority,  its 
jurisdiction,  and  Its  dignity  must  be  pro- 
tected and  upheld.  The  Communists, 
even  those  from  Hollsrwood,  enjoy  no' 
special  status  or  privilege  in  the  United 
States.    Would    an   average   American 


dtisen.  subpenaed  before  a  committee  of 
Congress,  behave  in  the  manner  of  these 
10  witnesses,  shouting  denunciation,  vil- 
ifying the  Congress  and  the  members  of 
Uie  committee,  attempting  to  create 
s<jenes  and  employing  tactics  which  are 
common  only  to  Communists?  No. 
The  average  American  citizen  has  great 
respect  for  his  Government,  and  I  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  American  ciUsen 
would  refuse  to  answer  the  questions 
"Are  you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been,  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party?" 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
Government  has  It  been  so  essential  that 
the  Congress  be  Informed  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Communists  as  it  1$  today. 
Your  committee  will  continue  to  Investi- 
gate and  expose  the  activities  of  those 
who  seek  to  destroy  our  Government, 
whether  they  be  on  the  toUlltarlan  right 
or  the  toUlltarlan  left. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Vail]. 

Mr.  VAni,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  fully 
endorse  and  supplement  the  remarks  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  For  hour 
after  hour,  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  listened  to  the  long  list  of  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  in  connection  with 
our  recent  Hollywood  hearing.  Among 
them  were  producers,  attorneys,  actors, 
script  writers,  directors,  labor  leaders, 
and  students  of  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry. 

For  the  most  part,  each  witness  had 
his  own  Individual  approach,  his  own 
individual  line  of  argiiment  or  evidence, 
and  for  the  most  part  each  was  coopera- 
tive and  sympathetic  to  the  aim  of  the 
committee  to  expose  CommunLst  infil- 
tration into  the  film  industry.  If  found 
to  exist,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  objective 
of  the  committee  in  compiling  evidence 
of  subversive  activities  to  establish  a 
basis  for  legislation  designed  to  provide 
adequate  protection  to  our  American  in- 
stitutions. 

A  cooperative  disposition,  however,  was 
not  imiformly  true  of  all  those  called 
upon  to  testify.  There  were  10  sub- 
penaed witnesses— in  fact,  the  10  whose 
cases  are  now  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  contempt— who,  although 
they  are  reputed  to  be  men  of  advanced 
intellectual  attainments,  went  through  a 
uniform  rigamarole  in  which  one  varied 
not  one  essential  iota  from  the  other. 
Obviously,  their  attitude  was  not  due  to 
a  meeting  of  minds  which  was  purely 
accidental.  Clearly.  It  was  not  unre- 
hearsed and  spontaneous. 

These  are  the  facts.  Iliey  were  all 
represented  by  the  same  attorneys  who, 
incidentally,  have  themselves  long  been 
associated  with  efforts  to  defend  the 
Communist  Party  or  Its  members.  Each 
of  the  10  appeared  armed  with  a  pre- 
pared, mimeographed  statement  attack- 
ing  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, a  duly  authorized  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  All  of  them  followed  exactly  the 
same  pattern  of  refusing  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  affiliation  with  the 
Communist  Party  or  the  Screen  Writers 
Guild,  and  all  assumed  a  belligerent  and 
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defiant  attitude  toward  a  iviy  consti- 
tuted committee  of  Congress.  All  of 
them  promptly  distributed  t}  the  press 
their  typed  statements,  pre  >ared  prior 
to  the  hearing,  mind  you,  ii  which  the 
committee  was  described  as  anti-Negro. 
anti-Semitic.  pro-Klu  Klux  Klan.  and 
pro-Fascist,  evidencing  thai  their  an- 
tagonism toward  the  commit  «e  was  not 
provoked  by  the  questions  jropounded. 
as  they  and  their  apologists  urould  have 
the  public  believe,  but  that  t  was  part 
and  parcel  of  their  anti-Ame:  ican  creed. 
Each  of  these  witnesses  folk  wed  to  the 
letter  the  pattern  set  at  our  previous 
hearings  by  Gerhart  Eisler,  a  gent  of  the 
Communist  International:  E  igene  Den- 
nis, executive  secretary  of  tlie  Commu- 
nist Party:  and  Leon  Josephs-  m.  agent  of 
the  Soviet,  Secret  Service,  a  1  of  whom 
were  cited  for  contempt  by  t  lis  body  at 
the  instance  of  the  Commit  ,ee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  aJi  of  whom 
were  subsequently  convictec  and  sen- 
tenced by  the  Federal  courts. 

Various  apologists  for  this  group  have 
tried  to  defend  their  conduct  on  one 
ground  or  another.  They  ha  e  said  that 
the  Communist  Party,  for  a  ample,  is  a 
legal  party  and  that  a  witness  before  a 
congressional  committee  ha;  the  right 
to  refuse  to  answer  a  quest  on  regard- 
ing his  <*ffiiiatinn  In  the  firs  I  place,  the 
Communist  Party  is  not  a  political 
party  in  the  sense  in  which  '  re  use  that 
term  toward  the  Republicac  or  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

During  the  present  special  session,  the 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  a  iprove  vast 
expenditures  to  estabMsb  tbe  economic 
stability  of  16  European  natie  ns  and  halt 
the  rising  world-wide  tldi  of  com- 
mimJsnx. 

If  it  is  thus  recognized  as  i  dangerous 
threat  to  the  peace  and  sect  rlty  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  rest  of  the  xrorld.  why 
should  it  not  be  so  recognijcd  here  at 
home  in  America?  If.  on  the  jther  hand. 
it  is  the  legitimate  political  philosophy 
that  our  misguided  so-cal  ed  liberals 
claim,  why  attempt  to  stem  ts  progress 
anywhere?  Why  ctirb  it  els  rwhere  and 
give  it  free  rehi  here,  to  pur  lue  its  pro- 
gram of  destruction?  We  are  beset  by 
innocent  dupes  and  others  r  ot  so  inno- 
cent to  abolish  the  Commit  ee  on  Un- 
American  Activities — by  pers  jns  and  or- 
ganiz-^tlons  who  prtKlaim  tl"at  freedom 
of  speech  is  Imperiled  by  con  mittee  pro- 
cedures. You  know  and  I  mow.  how- 
ever, that  it  is  the  objective  o  '  your  com- 
mittee to  preserve  that  freed  an  through 
exposure  to  Congress  of  tha  e  who  seek 
to  destroy  It 

Thank  God  there  are  Amei  leans  prac- 
tical enough  and  realistic  en<  fugh  to  rec- 
ognize communism  for  whit  it  is — a 
ruthless  and  terrible  scourgt  that  seeks 
to  blot  out  individual  libei^y  and  re- 
ligion from  the  face  of  the  e  irth. 

As  far  back  as  January  ;  .  1943.  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-Ai  aerican  Ac- 
tivities characterized  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  a »  a  "foreign 
conspiracy  masked  as  a  poll  ical  party." 

In  a  report  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-Amer  can  Activi- 
ties on  April  1.  1947.  it  was  h  eld  that  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
Is  "an  agent  of  a  foreign  pswer."    Vo- 


luminous   evidence    substantiated    this 
report. 

Rendering  an  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Harry  Renton  Bridges,  former  Attorney 
General  Francis  Biddle  said  on  May  28. 
1942: 

The  Commtinlat  Party  of  tbe  United  States 
of  America,  from  the  time  of  Ita  inception  to 
the  present  time,  is  an  organization  that 
writes,  circulates,  distributes,  prints,  pub- 
lishes, and  displays  printed  matter  advising, 
advocating,  or  teaching  the  overthrow  by 
force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  light  of  this  position,  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  many  years  to 
inquire  of  every  applicant  for  Federal 
service  the  following  question  which 
appears  on  its  standard  Form  57: 

Do  you  advocate  or  have  you  ever  advo- 
cated or  are  you  now  or  have  ycu  ever  been  a 
member  of  any  organization  that  advocates 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence? 

I  have  never  heard  that  any  Member 
of  Congress  has  ever  objected  to  this 
question.  I  have  never  heard  any  ob- 
jection to  this  routine  question  from 
any  of  the  articulate  critics  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Communists.  I  do 
not  understand  how  there  can  be  any 
legitimate  objection  to  our  committee 
asking  the  same  or  a  similar  question 
of  its  witnesses. 

Tbe  claim  that  the  question  of  afOlia- 
tion  with  the  Screen  Writers  Guild  was 
an  improper  question  and  an  invasion 
of  the  personal  rights  or  security  of  the 
witness  was  utterly  repudiated  by  Mr. 
Emmett  Lavery.  president  of  the  Screen 
Writers  Guild,  who  answered  the  ques- 
tion without  hesitation. 

Numerous  other  arguments  have  been 
presented  to  defend  the  refusal  of  these 
witnesses  to  answer  questions  pertinent 
to  our  investigation  regarding  Commu- 
nist activities  within  the  motion-picture 
industry,  that  our  committee  is  not  duly 
constituted,  that  our  members  are  not 
properly  representative,  that  we  would 
next  inquire  into  the  witnesses'  religion — 
all  of  them  equally  irrelevant.  The  fact 
is.  as  was  crystal  clear  to  anyone  who 
observed  the  behavior  of  this  group,  that 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  confronted  here  not  with  con- 
duct evoked  by  any  lack  of  authority  or 
Irregularity  of  a  committee  of  Congress, 
but  rather  with  a  concerted  attempt  to 
vilify  and  defy  an  arm  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  accordance  with 
the  present  line  of  the  Soviet  interna- 
tional radio  and  press  barrage  de- 
nouncing the  United  States  Government 
as  the  tool  of  imperialistic  war  mongers. 
The  10  witnesses  were  very  evidently 
primed  not  to  answer  questions  pertinent 
to  a  congressional  inquiry.,  but  rather  to 
let  loose  their  quota  of  vindictiveness 
against  their  own  Government. 

All  through  their  brazen  performance, 
it  was  also  clear  that  the  conduct  of  each 
of  these  10  witnesses  was  in  full  accord 
with  standard  Communist  practice  long 
established,  to  which  all  of  them  obe- 
diently conformed.  In  other  words,  these 
men  showed  a  slavish  subservience  to  the 


Instructions  of  those  represoiting  a  for- 
eign power  and  utter  and  calculated  de- 
fiance of  a  committee  of  the  duly  elected 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  To  indi- 
cate that  the  conduct  of  these  witnesses 
was  not  the  brilliant  inspiration  of  any 
single  individual  witness  or  the  result 
of  a  remarkable  meeting  of  minds  of  all 
of  them,  I  wish  to  cite  the  rules  of  con- 
duct laid  down  for  all  Communists  by 
their  leading  spokesmen. 

First,  let  me  refer  to  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Bolsheviks  on  Trial,"  by  S. 
Tchernomordik,  published  in  1932  by 
Workers  Library  Publishers,  ofBcial  pub- 
lishing house  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States.    On  page  10.  we  read: 

As  a  result  of  many  years'  experience  dur- 
ing the  Czarist  regime,  the  Bolsheviks  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  policy  was 
to  refuse  to  answer  any  questions  whatever. 

You  will  note  that  this  was  the  pro- 
cedure followed  by  the  10  witnesses 
under  discussion. 

Another  pamphlet  of  instructions  for 
Communists  before  the  courts  or  other 
Investigative  bodies  is  entitled  "The 
Agent  Provocateur  in  the  Lat)or  Move- 
ment," by  Johannes  Buchner,  published 
by  the  Workers  Library  Publishers.  Com- 
munist publishers.  This  pamphlet  states 
specifically: 

But  the  fundamental  principle  remains 
the  same:  No  statements  Incriminating  any 
comrade  •  •  •  not  a  single  fact  which 
could  possibly  be  used  directly  or  Indirectly 
against  the  party.  Its  organs,  or  Individual 
members  of  the  organization.  No  explana- 
tions in  this  respect.  Absolute  denial  even 
when  personally  confronted  with  the  persona 
and  despite  the  evidence  given  by  police  spies 
and  agents  provocateurs.  Whoever  infringes, 
even  but  a  little,  these  fundamental  rules 
must  instantly  and  mercilessly  be  ejected 
from  the  party.  •  •  •  Our  tactics  in 
the  public  proceedings  of  the  law  court  are 
not  tactics  of  defense  but  of  attack.  With- 
out clinging  to  legal  formalities,  the  Com- 
munist must  use  the  trial  as  a  means  of 
bringing  his  indictment  against  the  dom- 
inant capitalist  regime. 

The  International  Labor  Defense,  de- 
scribed by  former  Attorney  General 
Francis  Biddle  as  the  legal  arm  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  more  recently 
merged  into  the  Civil  Rights  Congress, 
which  is  presently  defending  these  con- 
tempt cases,  long  ago  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Undei  Arrest!"  which 
gives  similar  instructions  on  what  to  do 
when  arrested.  The  pamphilet  advises 
the  following  conduct  toward  the  arrest- 
ing officer,  whom  it  calls  "a  servant  of 
the  boss  class": 

Give  him  no  Information  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  either  about  yourself  or  your 
fellow  workers,  or  any  organization  which 
you  belong  to  or  In  which  you  are  inter- 
ested. 

It  should  be  clear  even  to  the  purblind 
that  what  we  are  confronted  with  here 
is  a  premeditated  and  organized  attempt 
to  defy  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  standard  practices 
and  instructions  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  for  such  occasions.  The 
Congress  should  answer  tills  defiance 
with  firmness  and  determination.  The 
ofiFenders  should  be  subjected  to  the  full 
penalties  of  the  law.  In  addition,  pro- 
visions should  be  made  to  institute  more 


drastic  penalties  for  contempt  than  are 
now  in  force  as  a  warning  to  future  of- 
fenders. I  would  suggest  that  the  House 
make  provisions  for  expediting  contempt 
citations  in  the  future  so  as  not  to  take 
disproporUonate  time  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  matters  pertaining 
to  a  subversive  group  which  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  tie  up  otu  legisla- 
tive machinery  into  a  hopeless  knot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  introduced 
In  evidence  at  the  hearing  a  photostatic 
copy  of  the  Communist  Party  registra- 
tion card  of  Albert  Maltz.  film  writer,  and 
1  of  the  10  Individuals  I  have  described. 
The  large  number  of  other  organ- 
izations with  which  he  has  been  ac- 
tively associated  are  listed  on  pages  371 
to  382.  inclusive,  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings — all  of  them  have  been  identi- 
fied by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  after  careful  investigation,  as 
Communist-front  organizations. 

The  witness,  Albert  Maltz,  refused  to 
answer  either  question.  "Are  you  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild?"  or  "Are 
you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party?"  pro- 
pounded by  a  cominlttee  of  the  House 
engaged  in  proper  and  lawful  Investiga- 
tion, and  I  ask.  therefore,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, a  unanimous  vote  to  cite  the  wit- 
ness, Albert  Maltz,  for  contempt  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man   from    Pennsylvania    [Mr.    Ebkh- 

BAKTERl. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  upon  us  today  a  solemn  and  de- 
liberate responsibility  In  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  vote  whether  or  not  we 
shall  support  a  recommendation  pre- 
sented by  a  committee  of  this  House.  The 
responsibility  Is  far  more  grave  when  one 
of  our  committees  comes  before  us  on  the 
basis  of  defending  the  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  this  body  against  what  Is  alleged 
to  be  conduct  contemptuous  of  Its 
prerogatives. 

Should  a  committee  of  this  House  ex- 
pect the  support  of  Members  of  this  body 
when  it  flies  In  the  face  of  constitutional 
guarantees  which  every  American  has 
always  considered  sacred.  Recently  the 
American  delegate  to  the  conference  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Honorable  War- 
ren Austin,  solemnly  warned  the  world 
against  putting  "shackles  on  the  mind  of 
man  and  a  gag  in  his  mouth."  Should 
we,  in  deliberative  session,  place  in  fear 
of  punishment  a  few  American  citizens 
who  have,  either  misguidedly  or  coura- 
geously, resisted  the  imposition  of 
shackles  and  gags. 

The  decision  which  we  as  Members 
face  may  be  a  painful  one,  but,  as  I  see 
it,  the  course  of  honor  and  duty  Is  clear. 
The  alternatives  are  inescapable.  Either 
We  sustain  the  action,  punitive  in  nature, 
of  one  of  our  committees,  or  we  sustain 
the  principles  of  our  founding  fathers 
who,  in  the  words  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  "recognized  the  occa- 
sional tyrannies  of  governing  majorities 
and  amended  the  Constitution  so  that 
free  speech  and  assembly  should  be 
guaranteed." 

We  can  support  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
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UvIUes  for  dUUons  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress, or  we  can  support  free  speech.  We 
cannot  have  both.  We  must  have  one 
or  the  other. 

I  Inquire,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  what  au- 
thority this  small  committee  presiunes 
to  recommend  citations  for  contempt  of 
mis  Congress?    We  understood  that  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  AcUvIUes 
was  undertaking  to  expose  subversive  in- 
fluences at  work  in  our  Hollywood  movie 
industry.    Nearly  aU  Americans  would 
resent   and   condemn   any   attempt   of 
movie  makers  to  foist  subversive  propa- 
ganda onto  the  screen.    But  Americans 
do  not  want  any  small  body  of  men,  how- 
ever selected,  to  censor  or  dictate  what 
should  go  in  and  what  should  be  cut  out 
of  American  movies,  except  on  moral 
grounds.     Americans   know  that  they 
alone  can  safely  censor  American  movies; 
that  it  is  the  people  themselves  who  by 
their  attendance  or  nonattendance  can 
determine  that  by  what  they  see  on  the 
screen.     They    agree    with    Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  asked,  "to  whom  but  the 
people  dare  we  commit  the  responsibility 
for  curbing  abuses  of  freedom  of  speech?" 
In  creating  this  committee  did  Con- 
gress intend  to  give  some  of  Its  Members 
the  right  to  inquire,Into  the  preferences 
the  prejudices,  tHe  beliefs,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  certain  individual  American  citi- 
zens?   The  answer  is  obvious. 

The  committee  summoned  before  it  19 
Hollywood  writers,  directors,  and  actors 
ostensibly  charging  them  with  injecting 
a  dangerous  and  subversive  influence  into 
American  movies.  But  mark  this:  not  a 
single  movie  was  cited  as  being  subver- 
sive or  as  being  Communist  propaganda 
despite  the  fact  that  the  movie  Industry 
requested  time  and  again  to  be  given  a 
list  of  such  movies.  And  none  of  the  19 
witnesses  has  ever  been  in  charge  of  any 
movie  produced  in  HoUywood— none  has 
final  authority  over  what  goes  in  or  stays 
out  of  a  moving  picture. 

What,  therefore,  could  the  committee 
hope  to  accomplish  by  an  overpublicized 
oversensatlonallzed  investigation  of  19 
persons,  none  of  whom  is  in  a  decisive 
position  to  determine  the  flnal  product 
we  see  on  the  screen?    Certainly  19  em- 
ployees, out  of  the  30,000  employed  in 
Hollywood,  cannot  give  the  movie  Indus- 
try a  red  coloration,  or  a  pink  coloration 
or  a  green  coloration,  or  any  color  at  all! 
What  then  was  the  committee  up  to?    I 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  there 
Is    some   justification    for    the    charge 
shared  by  millions  of  Americans,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  committee  was  not  to 
destroy  an  existent  subversive  threat  In 
Hollywood,  but  to  intimidate  and  control 
the  movie  industry;  to  secure  the  pro- 
duction of  movies  whose  Americanism 
content  would  be  certified  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

If  Americanism  means  anything,  It 
means  that  no  group  of  persons,  how- 
ever exalted,  can  dictate  what  is,  or  Is 
not,  Americanism.  In  the  language  of 
our  Supreme  Court: 


If  there  is  any  fixed  star  In  our  consU- 
tutional  constellation,  it  is  that  no  official, 
high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be 
orthodox  in  politics,  nationalism,  religion,  or 
other  matters  of  opinion,  or  force  citteens 
to  confess  by  word  or  act  their  faith  therein 
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What  we  value  and  cherish  as  Amer- 
icanism has  grown  out  of  the  labor  and 
creative  effort  the  blood  and  sweat  of  all 
Americans,  the  humble  and  the  mighty, 
the  forgotten  men  and  the  heroes  in  our 
hall  of  fame.  The  genius  of  America's 
unmatched  growth  and  development  has 
been  her  ability  to  inspire  and  release 
the  energy  of  all  her  people  so  that  aU 
could  contribute  to  the  strength  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

The  spark  of  that  American  genius  has 
always  been  the  right  to  think  as  you 
will,  to  speak  rour  mind,  and  to  com- 
municate your  ideas,  through  all  avail- 
able means  of  expression.  In  the  words 
of  Jefferson,  "the  Uberty  of  speaking  and 
writing  guarantees  all  our  other  lib- 
erties." 

Since  the  committee  was  unable  to 
show  that  any  specific  movie  was  Com- 
munist inspired  or  dictated,  what  could 
it  want  with  the  19  witnesses?  The  an- 
swer is  clear.  In  the  words  of  the  com- 
mittee's counsel  (not  a  lawyer),  the  wit- 
nesses were  being  charged  with  commu- 
nism and  the  committee  was  conducting 
8  trial  on  these  charges.  Today  we  are 
acting  In  the  role  of  a  grand  jury.  We 
are  being  asked,  in  effect,  to  sign  a  true 
bill. 

I  question  whether  any  committee  of 
this  House  is  empowered,  or  can  be  on- 
powered  constitutionally,  to  try  any  per- 
son, on  any  charge,  other  than  those  in- 
volved In  the  constitutional  provisions 
governing  impeachment 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield,  but  I  wotild  like  to  finish 
this  statement  first. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
yield  the  gentleman  one  additional  min- 
ute if  he  wiU  yield  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
chief  investigator  of  the  committee  never 
made  any  such  statement  that  these  wit- 
nesses were  on  trial.      *- 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  The  chief  Inves- 
tigator who  was  questioning  the  witnesses 
said,  according  to  information  I  have  re- 
ceived. "You  are  being  charged  with  be- 
ing a  Communist." 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Exactly. 
Other  witnesses  charged  these  witnesses 
as  being  Communists,  but  you  went  oa  to 
say  that  the  chief  investigator  said  that 
they  were  on  trial.  The  word  "trial" 
was  never  used,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  very  weU.  because  he  served  on 
the  committee,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
try  anybody. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman  say  you  have  no  right  to 
try  anybody,  but  your  chief  coimsel  did 
say,  "You  are  charged  with  being  a  Com- 
munist." And  that  Is  what  I  based  my 
statement  on. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  But  the 
charges  were  made  by  other  witnesses, 
and  therefore  we  wanted  to  give  these 
witnesses  a  right  to  defend  themselves. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  We  will  let  thafc 
stand  as  it  is.    It  is  my  opinion  anyway. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  ejq;>lre(L 
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Mr.   THOMAS   of 

Speaker.  I  yield  the  gentlemao 
Uonal  minute. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.     But  If 
to  be  a  tr.ai.  by  a  congressional 
tee,  then  certainly  it  should  be  an 
caa  trial,  tn  the  American 
aa  laqaHUon.  not  a  proceeding 
UHs  has  been.    Wbat  are  Uie  fact  > 

TbeM  vitneaa  were  placed 
and  denied  the  right  of  counsel 
ware  conlroirtcd  by  vltnesses 
pcmitted  to  smear  them  with 
mmpleUm.  prejudice,  and  bearsa: 
aad  four  tttaca  removed,  and 
graatad   the   right    to 
Cbames  made  against  them 
Icffal  tadsimity  to  those  making 
tbey  were  given  nations^  publicit  7 
the  persons  charged  uere  not 
to  te^ify  in  rebuttal  when  they 
to  do  ao.    U  this  was  to  be  a 
It  alHiuld   have  been   armed 
safeguards  i  gainst 
.  and  the  clamor  of  the 
place     It  shctild  have  followed 
mles  of  evidence.    It  should 
aeribed  to  the  doctrine  of  probab!  ? 
It  abould  have  excluded  nmior, 
and  mean   prejudice.^  It   shoull 
made  it  possibie  for  appeal  to 
Judicial  tribunal  caipowered  to 
any  excesses  coiMBttled  in  the 

Aad  grave  aa  were  the  evil 
ao-caUed  trial,  they  were 
anravated   because   the   charges 
passed  on  the  rea'm  of  freedom  o 
and  freedom  of  conscience. 

Investigating  committees  of 
are  a  powerful  arm  of  the 
process.    Ws  should  net  functio^ 
'out  them.    But  we  are  a  coosti 
legislature — our  rights  and  dutie  > 
from  that  fundamental  chartei 
lays  down  the  rules  of  the  game 
democracy.   Congressional  rights 
other  rights,  are  a  matter  of  " 
give  and  take.    It  has  been 
•Tow  right  to  *»ing  your 
VtMfW  the  (^ther  f^Ucws  nose 
and  xhc  right  cf  an^  congressionjal 
mittee  to  investigate  ends  where 
vate  consdoiee  and  freedom  o< 
guaranteed    hj    the    first 
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amendment  besin.    It  has 
on-American  everirthing  it  dis 
has  ridiculed  those  who  dis 
It — it  has  villfled  those  who  hate 
cized  it — it  has  stigmatized  those 
not  conform  to  it— and  on  th^se 
have  committed  the  supreme 
defying  it.  has  loosed  its  full 
Invective  and  intimidation 
How  I  am  not  naive  or 
the  risks  I  am  courting  by 
against  this  commitiee.    I  know 
the    devUbb   guilt-by-asscciatiln 
trine.  I  will  be  lumped  with  the 
hostile  witnesses  under  attack 
committee.    But.  my  colleagues 
be  deceived.    Ybu  know  that  I 
holding  a  brief   for  the  views 
activities — and  I  do  not  know  wHat 
views  or  activities  are— of  the 
dted  by  the  committee.    You 
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I  abhor  any  activity  which  would  subvert 
th?  foundations  of  our  democracy:  that 
I  cherish  «ir  democracy  as  the  pride  and 
hope  of  freedom-loving  peoples  every- 
where in  the  world.  And  it  is  solely  be- 
cause of  that  pride,  and  that  allegiance, 
that  I  ask  this  House  to  turn  down  the 
recconmendations  of  this  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Are  there  any  nobler  chapters  tn  Am- 
erican history  than  those  which  record 
the  many  glorious  instances  where 
Americans  rose  up  to  defend  the  right  to 
speak  of  those  whose  views  they  did  not 
share:  those  chapters  in  American  his- 
tory wherein  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
John  Adams.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Gen- 
eral Grant.  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Wen- 
dell Willkie? 

There  may  be  some  in  this  body  who  " 
privately  agree  with  my  estimate  of  the  - 
excesses  committed  by  this  committee, 
but  who  are  prepared  to  overlook  them 
in  view  of  the  citical  inteciational  situa- 
tion. I  say  to  them:  They  are  helping 
to  nibble  and  chip  away  at  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  yet  contribute  nothing  to  a 
solution  of  the  international  situation. 

It  was  precisely  the  kind  of  excesses 
we  deliberate  upon  today  that  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  CivU  Rights  had  In 
mind  when  it  warned  against  th-.  near 
hysteria  over  communism  w'nich  is 
wreaking  havoc  in  the  field  of  constitu- 
tional safeguards.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  said  m  a  historic  Supreme  Court 
decision:  i 
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The  greater  the  Importance  of  iSfegi 
the  community     •     •     •     the  niare 
ative  Is  the  need  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
consUtutlonal  right*  of  free  speech. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  hysteria.  let  us  get 
back  to  the  fundamental  verities.  The 
first  amendment  commands  us:  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  •  •  • 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press."  A  double  injunction  is  thus 
placed  upon  the  Congress.  We  are  for- 
bidden to  cross  the  boundary  line  of  free 
speech — thus  far  and  no  further  may 
we  go.  But  we  arc  ato  given  a  guide 
and  a  policy  to  follow  within  that  bound- 
ary— for  the  first  amendment  is  alco  a 
declaration  of  fundamental  national 
policy  in  favor  of  the  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions. 

Wendell  Willkie.  a  great  and  a  revered 
American,  said:  j 

We  should  be  eternally  vlgU^nt  against 
attempts  to  checic  the  expression 'of  opinloas 
that  we  loathe:  Americans  have  a  genuine 
passion  for  liberty  and  genuine  .passion  (or 
jtisticc.  I 

Was  the  world  untroubled  and  serene, 
free  from  domestic  turmoil  and  foreign 
danger,  when  the  foimding  fathers  im- 
posed on  the  first  Congress  thr  limita- 
tions contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights? 
Of  course  not.  We  are  infinitely  more 
powerful  and  secure  today  than  we  were 
in  that  critical  hour  in  1789  when  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted.  Listen  to 
what  the  Supreme  Court  says  about  the 
reasons  underlying  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
In  the  words  of  Justice  Brandeis: 
Those  who  wen  our  independence  by  revo- 
lution were  not  cowards.  They  did  not  fear 
political  change.  They  did  not  exalt  order 
at  the  ccst  of  liberty.  •  •  •  They  believed 
liberty  to  be  the  secret  of  happiness  and 


courage  to  be  the  secret  of  Uberty.  They  be- 
Uevcd  that  freedom  to  think  m  you  will  and 
to  speak  as  you  think  are  means  indispensa- 
ble to  the  discovery  and  spread  of  political 
truth;  that  without  free  speech  and  assem- 
bly dlsciissitm  would  be  futile  •  •  • 
that  the  greatest  menace  to  freedom  Is  an 
inert  people:  that  public  dlscuasian  is  a  po- 
litical duty:  and  that  this  rhould  be  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. I 

The  first  amendment  prohibits  alike 
laws  which  would  censor  publications  in 
advance  and  laws  which  would  impose 
subsequent  punishment.  It  Is  not  clear 
that  fear  of  punishment,  whether 
through  imprisonment  or  through  con- 
gressional-committee vilification  and 
abuse,  results  in  silencing  those  who 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  speak 
out— or  to  remain  silent — concerning 
their  private  political  and  social  views? 
I  say  Americans  must  not  be  silenced. 
They  will  not  be  silenced  or  intimidated. 
The  policy  of  the  first  amendment  en- 
joins us  to  foster  the  right  of  free  speech. 
The  specific  prohibition  of  that  amend- 
ment enjoins  us  not  to  Infringe  it.  I 
say  that  the  first  amendment  has  placed 
an  invincible  shield  around  all  Ameri- 
cans— the  10  witnesses  now  faced  with 
contempt  citations  no  less  than  any 
other  Americans — that  protects  them 
from  the  kind  of  intrusion  practiced  in 
the  so-called  Hollywood  hearings. 

If  we  remain  true  to  the  immortal 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  "I  have 
sworn  upon  the  altar  of  the  living  God 
eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of 
tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man."  we  must 
vote  down  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  tMr.  SadowskiI. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rep- 
resent a  district  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
but  I  am  also  a  citizen  of  the  great  State 
of  »^chlgan.  As  a  citizen  of  the  S-ate 
of  Michigan.  I  say  that  no  committee  of 
Congress  nor  this  whole  Congress  itself 
has  the  rigiit  or  authority  to  ask  any 
citizen  of  Michigan  what  is  his  politics 
or  what  is  his  religion.  We  have  passed 
In  Michigan  a  law  which  provides  for  a 
secret  ballot  not  only  in  the  general  elec- 
tion but  in  t" :e  primaries.  You  can  vote 
In  both  the  regular  elections  and  in  the 
primaries,  and  nobody  knows  how  you 
voted.  Every  citizen  of  the  3tatc  of 
Michigan  has  the  rifcht  to  vote  as  he 
pleases  with  complete  protection  of  the 
secrecy  of  his  vote,  and  nobody  has  the 
right  to  ask  him  what  is  his  politics.  We 
in  the  S:ate  of  Michigan  cherish  that 
right.  It  is  not  a  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  challenge  this  right  of  a 
citizen  of  Michigan.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  only  those  limited  powers 
which  were  given  to  it.  The  right  of 
citizenship  in  my  State,  the  right  of 
ballot,  the  right  of  free  ballot,  of  a  secret 
ballot,  will  be  preserved,  and  no  Congress 
and  no  congressional  committee  has  the 
right  to  a;k  a  man  from  Michigan  "Wiiat 
is  jour  politics?"  This  can  be  borne  out 
by  the  other  Members  of  Congress  from 
Michigan.  I  expect  every  Member  from 
Michigan  will  vote  as  I  will  against  this 
indictment. 

It  is  well  worth  remembering  that  a 
great  newspaper  like  the  Detroit  Free 
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Press,  which  is  a  Republican  paper,  came 
out  and  scathingly  denounced  this  com- 
mittee and  its  actions,  not  because  It  rec- 
ognizes the  Republican  or  Democratic 
Party  but  because  it  respects  the  right  of 
our  citizens  of  Michigan. 

There  is  another  and  a  greater  law 
than  the  laws  of  Michigan  or  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  is  the  law  that  "Thou 
Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  refer- 
ring to  what  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  S.\DOWSKi]  just  said  about  the 
impropriety  of  any  action  which  called 
upon  a  citizen  to  disclose  his  party  alle- 
giance, and.  In  reply  to  his  references  to 
Michigan,  the  record  will  show  that,  until 
very  recently,  everyone  desiring  to  vote 
at  a  primary  election  where  candidates 
were  nominated  was  required  to  register 
either  as  a  Republican,  a  Democrat,  or 
a  member  of  the  political  party  with 
which  he  was  affliated.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  where  candidates  might  possibly 
be  named  on  a  ticket  by  petition  and 
party  action. 

Other  States  In  the  Union  have  a  simi- 
lar provision.  In  the  judgment  of  many 
of  us  that  was  a  wise  provision,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislation  which  In  Michi- 
gan abolished  that  requirement  was  open 
to  grave  doubt. 

The  purpose  of  legi.«:latIon  of  that  type 
was  to  prevent  individuals  belonging  to 
one  party  going  into  the  primary  of  an 
opposite  party  where  they  might  aid  In 
nominating  the  weaker,  or  weakest, 
candidate. 

But  that  Is  all  beside  the  point  Insofar 
as  the  issue  here  is  Involved.  The  Con- 
gress, by  the  Constitution,  is  given  the 
duty  of  providing  for  the  national  wel- 
fare. It  is  authorized  to  legislate,  and 
it  Is,  by  the  Constitution,  given  the  power 
to  investigate  as  to  the  need  and  the  type 
of  legislation  which  it  thinks  necessary. 
The  courts  of  the  land  have  passed 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  create  the 
committee  whose  action  Is  here  involved. 
The  courts  have  sustained  our  action  In 
creating  that  committee.  The  courts 
have  approved  of  the  action  of  this  par- 
ticular committee  in  making  investiga- 
tions similar  to  the  one  it  made  in  this 
instance.  The  courts  stated  that  before 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  then  in  existence  had  that 
power. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  as  a  Republican  paper.  In 
years  gone  by  that  paper  did  adhere  to 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party. 
The  present  publisher— and  sometimes 
editorial  writer-^ohn  S.  Knight.  Is  a 
very  fine  citizen,  but  on  occasion  edi- 
torials not  signed  by  him  follow  more 
closely  the  Drew  Pearson,  the  Daily 
Worker,  the  New  Republic,  philosophy. 
If  the  Detroit  Free  Press  wishes — as  the 
gentleman  intimated  by  his  reference 
to  a  recent  editorial — to  Join  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  CIO  In  their  request 
to  abolish  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  that  is  Its  privilege,  and 
it  is  not  for  me  to  question  Its  wisdom. 
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I  may  only  say  that,  in  my  judgment.  It 
would  be  absurd  for  the  Congress,  acting 
through  a  committee,  to  fail  to  uncover 
those,  and  the  agents  of  those,  who,  rep- 
resenting a  foreign  government,  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  this  Government  by 
force. 

It  would  be  cowardly  for  the  Congress 
and  its  committees  to  refuse  to  investi- 
gate all  charges  made  by  responsible  in- 
dividuals to  the  effect  that  organizations 
or  individuals  named  owe  allegiance  to 
or  carry  on  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Certainly  every  patriotic,  loyal  Ameri- 
can citlaen  should  not  hesitate  when 
charged  with  sedition  or  disloyalty  to 
vigorously  and  promptly  brand  his  ac- 
cusers as  falsifiers.  He  should  not  only 
be  willing,  but  eager,  to  lay  the  facts  on 
the  table,  brand  his  accuseds  as  untruth- 
ful. 

Acknowledging  adherence  to  one's 
government  to  be  a  matter  of  pride,  as 
should  a  denial  that  one  is  in  sympathy 
with  a  subversive  or  traitorous  organiza- 
tion, no  amount  of  quibbling,  no  sophis- 
try, can  conceal,  cover  up,  the  issue  which 
those  here  cited  for  contempt  have  pre- 
sented to  them.  Strii]^>ed  of  words  and 
lAraseology  the  question  was — Are  you 
a  member  of  an  organization  which  ad- 
vocates the  overthrow  of  our  Government 
by  force? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Houfiild} 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
voted  to  cite  Oerhardt  Eisler  and  others 
for  contempt  because  I  thought  that  case 
was  clear-cut,  but  I  shall  vote  against 
these  contempt  citations  today  as  a  mat- 
the  of  principle  and  conscience.  A  wave 
of  fear,  suspicion,  and  hjrsteria  sweeps 
our  Nation  today. 

Pear  begets  fear,  suspicion  begets  sus- 
picion, and  hysteria  begets  mob  action. 
The  result  of  fear,  suspicion,  and  hj^steria 
is  the  unwise  and  un-American  doiial  of 
civil  liberties. 

I  want  to  illustrate  my  point:  I  hold 
In  my  hand  a  community  newspaper 
published  in  Montrose.  Calif.,  just  a  few 
miles  from  Los  Angeles — the  date  is 
November  20.  1947. 

On  Friday,  November  14,  a  regularly 
chartered  Democratic  club  was  holding 
Its  regular  monthly  meeting.  A  group  of 
approximately  20  men — some  of  them 
carrying  guns — entered  a  private  home 
forcibly  and  by  threat  and  force  intimi- 
dated a  group  of  American  citizens  who 
happened  to  be  registered  Democrats. 

Among  this  group  of  armed  men  were 
many  persons  wearing  veterans'  uni- 
forms and  others  wearing  only  veteran 
uniform  caps.  The  commander  of  the 
local  post,  according  to  this  and  other 
newspaper  reports,  at  first  denied  knowl- 
edge of  the  affair.  But  as  the  incident 
gained  national  attention,  he  appeared 
before  the  Los  Angeles  County  district 
attorney  and  admitted  that  he  was 
among  those  present.  The  commander 
and  several  members  of  his  post  have 
since  filed  with  the  district  attorney 
statements  regarding  their  participation 
in  this  act  which  calls  to  mind  the  "biown 
shirt"  days  in  Germany. 


Now.  g^itlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
House.  I  show  you  the  lectures  taken  by 
the  newspaper  photographers  of  the  in- 
truders, wearing  a  uniform  we  i.ll  respect 
and  admire,  a  uniform  worn  with  pride, 
dignity,  and  honor  by  thousands  ot 
American  moi  and  women. 

Why  did  these  men  disgrace  their  vet- 
eran uniform?  We  know  that  they  win 
be  chastised  and  condemned  by  practi- 
cally every  veteran  who  hears  of  the  in- 
cident. I  hasten  to  give  you  the  ringing 
statement  of  the  California  State  com- 
mander of  this  organization,  a  man  I 
know  and  admire: 

Newspapers  have  carried  a  sto-y  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  number  of  Individuals  wearing 
veteran  tmlforms  attempted  to  break  up  a 
meeting  in  southern  California.  Aasummg 
the  facts  are  true,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
consider  the  action  of  these  Individuals,  it 
Is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  our 
organization.  The  rights  of  free  speech  and 
assembly  are  part  of  our  cherished  BUI  ol 
Rights,  and  we  should  be  the  first  to  insist 
on  these  rights.  Should  there  be  an  unlaw- 
ful meeting.  It  should  be  reported  to  the  duly 
constituted  clvU  authorities  for  their  action. 

As  a  Califomian  and  an  American.  I 
applaud  the  statement  of  our  State  com- 
mander. We,  too,  deplore  and  condenm 
the  outrageous  incident,  but  oiu:  respon- 
sibility as  Members  of  Congress  goes 
further  than  regret,  because  our  action 
today  adds  to  or  subtracts  trota  the  fear 
psychology  that  causes  such  hysterical 
and  deplorable  incidents. 

What  caused  this  encroachment  of  the 
civil  liberties  of  law-abiding  American 
citizens? 

Are  we  on  the  verge  of  storm  trooper 
incldoits  throughout  America? 

It  was  a  Democratic  club  in  Montrose. 
Calif..  November  14,  10  days  ago— it  may 
be  a  Catholic  group,  or  a  Jewish  group, 
or  a  Republican  group,  or  u  Negro  group, 
or  a  labor  group,  next  time.  Let  us  fight 
against  hysteria,  the  mother  of  mob  ac- 
tion, fear  the  father  of  panic,  suspicion 
of  your  neighbor,  that  causes  division. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House,  these  are  the 
three  horsemen  that  form  the  advance 
guard  of  dicUtorship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  18,  1943.  this 
House  had  under  consideration  an 
amendment  to  the  urgent  deficiency  bill, 
which  prohibited  the  payment  of  salaries 
to  three  Federal  employees  whose  naues 
were  Watson.  Lovett.  and  Dodd.  Con- 
gressman Martin  Dies,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  the  Conamitteeon  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  charged  these  men  with 
being  Communists. 

After  extended  debate  and  a  special 
investigating  committee's  report,  th: 
House  passed  the  amendment  which  was 
later  condemned  by  the  Supteme  Court 
in  V.  S.  i.  Lovett  (328  U.  S.  303.  1948). 
as  a  bill  of  attainder.  On  that  vote,  the 
RaccRo  of  that  date  shows  318  yeas  and 
62  nays.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my 
name  is  recorded  among  the  62.  Being 
part  of  the  majority  vote  is  no  guarantee 
of  either  constitutionality  or  equity. 

I  have  never  met  the  three  men  who 
were  legislated  £«ainst  on  May  18,  and 
I  had  no  personal  interest  in  them  or 
their  mental  opinions.  I  have  never 
met  the  10  persons  named  in  these  con- 
tempt citations,  nor  do  I  know  whether 
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they  are  Democrats.  Socialists.  ( :ommu- 
nlsts.  Republicans.  Jews.  Gentile  i.  Cath- 
olics, or  Piotestants.  With  me  this  is 
an  Issue  beyond  the  consider!  iion  of 
specific  persons.  If  any  of  my  friends, 
think  that  the  vote  on  this  ques  ion  in- 
volves the  endorsement  ol  the  jhiloso- 
phies.  whatever  they  may  be.  o  the  10 
witnesses,  let  me  disabuse  their  iiinds  of 
this  thought.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
Communist  philosophy.  I  belie'  e  eveiy 
reform  necessary  can  be  (btained 
through  the  constitutional  processes  of 
our  democratic  type  of  govemme  it.  But 
I  refuse  to  be  sidetracked  by  the  hyster- 
ical red-baiting,  witch-huntin  j  wave 
which  sweeps  our  country  aft<  r  every 
great  war.  The  alien  and  sedit  on  laws 
were  passed  after  the  Revolution  iry  War 
and  later  repealed  during  Thoma «  Jeffer- 
son's administration.  The  Mitchel 
Palmer  raids  occurred  after  World 
War  I.  Seventy-six  pieces  of  loyalty 
legislation  were  introduced  dur  ;ng  this 
hysterical  period.  None  of  than  became 
law.  So  again  we  see  the  wave,  t  he  same 
wave  of  hysteria,  sweeping  over  Ufnerica. 
Are  we  gomg  to  present  the  rdiculous 
picture  of  140.000.000  people  (owering 
in  fear  before  the  threat  of  comi  lunism? 
Have  we  so  little  faith  in  the  p  inciples 
of  democracy?  Pear  and  suspici  m  is  be- 
ing fomented  and  directed  agair  st  every 
person  or  group  whose  philosopl  y  seems 
to  be  to  the  left  of  the  accuser.  Where 
is  this  to  end? 

If  we  are  to  sit  in  judgment  J  s  to  the 
loyalty  of  every  man  or  grou )  whose 
opinions  we  oppose,  who  will  be  »ext? 

Are  we  to  measure  others  with  a  loy- 
alty yardstick  which  is  elastic  a  nd  vari- 
able? And.  if  so.  who  will  be  the  one 
who  measures,  and  who  will  wr  te  down 
the  measurements? 

My  friends,  we  are  treading  or  danger- 
ous ground.  We  are  wading  into  a 
quicksand  which  will  engulf  our  liberties. 
We  are  invading  the  field  of  thought  of 
opinion,  of  political  conviction.  Let  us 
get  back  to  the  sUbility  of  cl<arly-de- 
flned  laws.  Let  us  get  back  to  jpen  ac- 
cusation of  criminal,  conspiratc  rial,  and 
treasonable  acts.  Let  us  get  back  to 
proper  investigations  by  the  Pe(  eral  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  where  th<  accused 
is  guaranteed  protection  before  the  reg- 
ular courts  of  the  land. 

We  can  stem  the  tide  of  hyst  ;ria  now. 
Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

The  issue  is  much  larger  than  these 
contempt  citations.  If  they  ar  upheld, 
the  10  witnesses  may  be  fine<  or  im- 
prisoned for  a  few  months,  in  such  an 
event,  we  make  martyrs  of  thei  i. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  belie  ve  In  the 
basic  principles  of  a  Governmer  t  by  law, 
or  whether  we  turn  in  the  cowe  ring  fear 
of  the  moment,  under  the  pr  ssvire  of 
hysteria,  to  the  variable  Jndi  ment  of 
-  scared  men. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  jrield  4  minutes  to  tl  e  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pitbrsc  n1. 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speiiker.  the 
real  issue  in  this  case  is  wheth  sr  we  are 
going  to  allow  witnesses  to  adpear  and 
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definitely  defy  a  committee  of  [Congress 
when  it  is  operating  within  ts  power 
under  the  statutes  of  the  Unit  ed  States 
and  under  the  rules  of  this  Hou:  e.  Thera 
have  been  read  to  you  in  detail  the  ques- 


tions and  answers — that  is,  the  evasions 
rather  than  the  answers.  If  you  will 
analyze  the  report,  you  will  see  that  every 
effort  to  get  a  direct  answer  from  this 
witness  resulted  in  evasion.  The  only 
thing  he  actually  answered  was  the 
name.  When  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  statement  would  be  read, 
immediately  the  witness,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  answer,  started  to  questiorr  the 
chairman  of  this  committee.  In  court 
a  judge  would  not  allow  this  to  go  on  for 
2  minutes.  We  find  this  language,  for 
example,  by  the  witness:  "I  gather  that 
you  don't  want  to  answer  my  question, 
Mr.  Chairman."  That  was  the  witness 
talking  to  the  chairman.  Then,  in  reply 
to  the  question.  "What  is  your  occupa- 
tion?" the  witness  answered,  "I  am  a 
writer."  He  was  then  asked,  "Are  you 
employed  in  the  motion -picture  indus- 
try?" He  answered,  "I  work  in  various 
fields  of  writing  and  I  have  s<Mnetimes 
accepted  employment  in  the  motion-pic- 
ture industry."  He  was  asked,  "Are 
you  a  member  of  the  Screen  Writers 
Guild?"  He  answered,  "Next  you  are 
going  to  ask  me  what  religious  group  I 
belong  to."  The  chairman  then  said, 
"No.  no:  we  are  not."  The  witness  then 
answered,  "And  any  such  question  as 
that  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  invade 
my  rights  under  the  Constitution." 

All  the  way  through  that  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  witness.  Now,  of  course,  you 
are  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  House, 
and  you  know  the  mandate  that  was 
given  by  the  House  in  authorizing  not 
only  a  legislative  committee,  but  an  in- 
vestigative committee,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  is  author- 
ized, and  I  read  from  the  rule: 

As  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee  is  author- 
ised to  make  from  time  to  time  Investiga- 
tions of  the  extent,  character,  and  objects 
of  un-American  propaganda  activities  in  the 
United  States.  j 

Now.  on  the  question  of  whether  to 
answer  or  not.  the  question  has  been 
raised  under  the  Constitution  whether 
he  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  answer  and 
it  only  applies  in  criminal  cases  where 
it  would  incriminate  him.  The  article 
of  the  Constitution  which  has  to  do  with 
the  question  of  compelling  him  to  in- 
criminate himself  uses  these  words: 

Nor  shall  he  be  compelled  In  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself. 

That  is  with  reference  to  criminal 
cases,  and  the  couits  in  several  decisions 
have  pointed  out  that  that  is  not  the  sit- 
uation here.  This  question  was  up  in 
the  cases  of  United  States  against  Bvur 
and  Austin  against  Mason. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETTERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  every  issue  that  these 
people  raise  against  this  citation  can 
be  taken  up  in  the  district  court,  and 
they  can  get  a  judicial  interpretation 
of  it? 

Mr.  PETERSON.  That  is  right.  This 
citation  will  go  before  a  Federal  grand 
Jury.  A  Federal  grand  jury  has  to  in- 
vestigate, and  then  he  has  the  right  to 
raise  lefral  question  on  the  criminal  trial. 
Then  again,  he  has  to  be  tried  before 


a  petit  Jury,  and  the  judge  will  charge 
the  jury  as  to  the  law.  The  issue  here 
Is  whether  he  refused  to  answer  the 
question  in  this  particular  case. 

In  the  case  of  Mason  against  United 
States  the  coiut  held  that  the  fifth 
amendment  did  not  relieve  the  witness 
from  answering  merely  on  his  own  decla- 
ration or  judgment  that  to  answer  the 
question  might  incriminate  him.  As  was 
just  pointed  out  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  that  ques- 
tion can  be  raised  on  the  trial. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Is  not  the 
question  here  whether  or  not  the  com- 
mittee had  the  right  to  ask  the  two  ques- 
tions that  these  witnesses  refused  to  an- 
swer? 

Mr.  PETERSON.  I  think  clearly  the 
decisions  of  the  court  are  that  they  have 
a  right  to  ask  those  particular  questions. 
The  questions  were  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild  and 
whether  he  was  a  Communist.  As  far  as 
I  know,  neither  one  of  those  member- 
ships is  actually  criminal  in  itself. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  remainder  of  the 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  McDowell]. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  at  the 
very  outset,  may  I  state  that  the  matter 
now  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
differs  from  the  vast  majority  of  the 
measures  that  are  considered  on  this 
floor,  in  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  bit 
of  partisan  politics  to  be  considered  here. 
The  Membership  of  this  House  is  com- 
prised of  435  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Each  Member, 
before  he  is  seated  here,  and  before  he 
is  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions that  are  a  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  sworn  to  a  very  simple 
and  a  very  historic  oath.  The  meat  of 
the  oath  that  he  takes  is  that  he  will 
protect,  preserve,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
I  should  anticipate  that  every  Member 
on  this  floor  will  agree,  by  the  time  these 
matters  have  finally  been  presented  to 
you,  that  this  is  entirely  a  matter  of  pro- 
tecting, preserving,  and  defendirig  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  remarks  made  here  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, told  you  of  the  reason  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in- 
vestigating alleged  Communist  infiltra- 
tion into  the  motion-picture  industry. 

We  are  now  considering  the  case  of  a 
congressional  witness — Albert  Maltz,  of 
6525  Lindenhurst  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. — a  native-bom  American  citizen, 
whom  your  committee  holds  to  be  in  con- 
tempt of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  refusing  to  answer  proper 
questions  that  were  designed  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  to  report  to  this 
House  the  action  of  subversives  and  sub- 
versive elements  in  the  United  States. 
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Iliere  has  been  much  screaming  and 
shouting  that  the  committee  violated 
every  precedent  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, in  that  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens and  witnesses  subpenaed  before  it 
were  disregarded  and  that  the  committee 
acted  totally  as  a  law  of  itself. 

During  the  hearings  in  the  Bouse 
OfBce  Building  some  weeks  ago,  aside 
from  those  members  of  the  Conunlttee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  who  were 
present,  various  Members  of  this  House, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  sat  on 
the  bench  and  observed  the  proceedings. 
To  my  knowledge,  not  one  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  has  stated  that  there 
was  any  difference  in  this  hearing  than 
in  p.ny  other  congressional  hearing. 

May  I  say  a  few  words  about  contempt 
of  Congress? 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great 
\nrginia  lawyer,  and  heaven  knows  a 
constitutional  expert  if  there  ever  has 
been  one — as  he  wrote  part  of  the  amend- 
ments of  it — who  said  that  a  legislative 
body  without  the  right  of  privilege,  in- 
vestigating power,  requiring  witnesses  to 
testify  and  to  produce  papers,  obviously 
could  not  function  in  behalf  of  the 
people. 

Committees  of  Congress  have  been  in- 
vestigating matters  and  have  examined 
witnesses  since  the  First  Congress  sat  in 
Philadelphia  In  1776.  Down  through  the 
years  precedents  have  been  created; 
court  cases  and  court  opinions  have  es- 
tablished the  right  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  examine  into  any  matter 
these  bodies  consider  may  imperil  the 
Constitution  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Many  days  and  weeks  and  hours  were 
spent  in  an  examination  into  the  prece- 
dents of  this  House  and  the  other  body; 
the  precedents  of  Dr.  Asher  C.  Hinds  and 
the  precedents  of  our  brilliant  and  ac- 
complished colleague,  the  Honorable 
Clarence  Cannon,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  hearings  on  the  infiltration  of 
Communists  Into  the  movie  Industry. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  throughout  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  hearings  carefully 
followed  the  precedents  that  have  been 
established  by  the  Congress;  extending 
every  courtesy  to  every  witness,  short  of 
insult  and  contempt,  and,  in  general, 
conducted  itself  as  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress should  in  the  pursuance  of  public 
business — and  with  all  the  decorum  and 
the  dignity  that  is  and  should  be  a  part 
of  this  House. 

The  ten  witnesses  who  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  this  House  are  all  known  to  be 
veteran  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  which,  the  committee  holds,  as 
does  most  of  yoU,  to  be  not  a  political 
party,  not  a  political  ideology,  nor  a 
political  philosophy,  but  an  international 
political  conspiracy,  directed  by  an  iron 
and  militant  hand  in  the  capital  of 
Soviet  Russia — Moscow. 

The  case  of  Albert  Maltz  hardly  differs 
In  any  respect  frorr  the  cases  of  the  other 
nine,  also  held  to  be  in  contempt.  These 
men  followed  what  apparently  was  a  very 
close  pattern.  They  were  all  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  but  a  very  short  time,  and,  in 
every  case,  the  same  <tuestlons  were 
asked.  In  every  case,  save  one,  the  same 
result  occurred. 


In  establishing  the  wortdng  eonnec- 
tions  of  these  men,  it  was  thought  wise 
and  prudent  to  ask  each  If  he  were  a 
member  of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild. 
It  Is  no  disgrace  at  all  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild,  as  there 
are,  I  believe,  some  thousand  or  twelve 
himdred  members  belonging  to  this 
union  of  manuscript  writers,  a  great 
majority  of  whom  are  fine,  loyal,  patri- 
otic American  citizens,  and  for  whom 
this  committee  has  no  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  person  entitled  to  sit  on  this  floor  as 
a  Representative  of  the  American  people 
who  does  not  actually  feel  that  a  Com- 
munist, either  a  member  of  that  organi- 
zation or  a  follower  of  communism,  is 
not  a  sworn  or  avowed  agent  of  a  foreign 
power,  and,  God  knows — not  a  very 
friendly  power  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  believing  that  most 
Americans,  most  Congressmen,  most 
newspapermen,  most  politicians  of  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  Parties, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  oiu- 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  and 
countless  others,  feel  that  the  enslaved 
Communists  of  this  Nation  are  poUtical 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power. 
as  they  are  in  France  and  Italy  and 
everywhere  else.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
I  present  to  you  the  case  of  Albert  Maltz. 
a  Communist,  who  refused  to  answer  a 
legal  and  a  constitutional  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  in  the  lawful  search  for 
subversive  activities  in  this  Natimi. 
He  did  not  say  "No,  I  will  not  answer." 
He  said,  "I  will  answer"  and  then  he 
ducked  and  squirmed,  screamed,  and 
equivocated,  and  hurled  accusations  and 
asked  himself  imaginary  questions  until 
he  was  forced  from  the  stand. 

Albert  Maltz  is  a  card  carrjdng  Com- 
munist— a  dues-paying  member. 

Look  here — here  are  15  closely  writ- 
ten pages  connecting  him  58  different 
times  and  occasions  with  known  commu- 
nistic activities  in  the  United  States. 

Albert  Maltz  was  asked  "Are  you  a 
member  of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild?" 
He  answered:  "Next  you  will  ask  my 
religion,"  and  from  thei^  he  built  up 
a  case  on  the  imaginary  question  he 
asked  himself — that  was  what  most  of 
these  people  did. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  no  interest  and  no  business 
In  anybody's  religion,  background,  race, 
creed,  color,  and  the  committee  had  not 
the  slightest  interest  In  the  religion  of 
Maltz — such  a  question  was  never 
though  of — nor  propounded.  The  com- 
mittee did,  however,  have  some  interest 
in  Mr.  Maltz  himself. 

Next,  he  was  asked,  by  Robert  Strip- 
ling chief  investigator  of  the  committee, 
"Mr.  Maltz,  are  you  now  or  have  you  ever 
been  a  member  of  the  Commimlst 
Party?" 

Maltz  again  replied,  "Next  .you  are 
going  to  ask  what  my  religious  beliefs 
are." 

There  you  have  it.  There  It  ts.  Malti 
screamed  and  he  yelled  and  he  flnaUj 
was  forced  from  the  witoess  stand  with- 


out answering  the  quesUon.  And,  that. 
TOur  committee  Insists  Is  contempt  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Malti  is  by  no  means  a  minor  figure  in 
Hollywood,  or  in  the  Communist  Party. 
Malts  is  a  brilliant,  colorful  writer. 
Malts,  believe  it  or  not.  is  away  above  the 
$100,000-a-year-income  bracket. 

The  citation  of  Albert  Maltz  was  called 
here  first  because  this  man  was  the  most 
arrogant,  the  most  oontempUUe,  the 
most  bitter  of  all  of  these  people  who  do 
not  believe  in  their  own  country. 

Albert  Maltz,  whose  fertile  brain  has 
produced  many  plays  and  many  motion 
pictures,  some  yesu-s  ago,  wrote  a  casual 
article  to  the  effect  that  a  Communist 
writer  could  write  what  he  chose— with- 
out being  bound  by  the  political  aura  of 
the  Commimist  Party. 

Well,  the  Communist  leadership  in  this 
country  fell  on  this  man  like  a  ton  of 
bricks.  He  hurried  to  recant,  to  apolo- 
gize, to  crawl  and  finally  stooped  so 
low  as  to  berate  those  who  had  agreed 
with  his  first  article — an  act  of  degrada- 
tion, at  the  demand  of  the  Communist 
leadership,  that  shamed  him  in  front  of 
every  honest  writer  in  the  world. 
Here  you  are. 

Here  is  a  typical  Communist  intel- 
lectual, burning  with  a  bitter  hatred  of 
the  coimtry  he  was  born  in,  its  Govern- 
ment, its  officials,  and  Its  people.  Here 
is  a  man  whose  gifted  pen  has  for  years 
dripped  with  the  scorn  and  the  hatred  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — who 
refused  to  answer  the  direct  and  simple 
questimi  this  committee  put  to  him. 

When  Albert  Maltz  was  asked  again 
tf  he  was  a  Communist,  by  Robert  Strip- 
ling, he  replied,  "I  have  answered  that 
question  Mr.  Quisling,  I  am  sorry— I 
want  you  to  know." 

And  there  the  examination  of  Albert 
Maltz  abruptly  ended  as  I  objected  to 
this  and  the  Committee  sustained  the 
objection. 

This  Maltz  addressed  Robert  Stripling 
as  Byfr.  Quisling,  a  world-wide  syno- 
nym for  traitor.  Bob  Stripling,  who  has 
stood  for  years  against  the  things  Al- 
bert Maltz  is  tn^ng  to  turn  our  Nation 
Into — who  served  honorably  and  with 
distinction  in  the  armed  forces  of  this 
Republic. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  wonders 
if  public  service  and  love  of  country,  with 
all  of  Its  great  magnitude,  is  sufficient 
pull  to  retain  a  membership  or  employ- 
ment on  this  difficult  Congressional  as- 
signment. 

Maltz.  and  the  other  nine,  followed  an    • 
almost  exact  pattern,  according  to  their 
various  Ulents.    On  the  quesUon.  "Are 
you  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party" 
they  responded  exactly  the  same. 

This,  to  my  way  of  thinking  Is  not  only 
contempt  of  Congress,  but  the  10  are 
guilty  of  an  even  greater  crime — con- 
si^racy  to  commit  contempt  of  Congress. 
May  I  say  here,  that  neither  the  Com- 
munist Party,  nor  the  Soviet  Union  has 
ever  licked  anybody  by  force  of  arms. 
They  have  been  successful  only  by  deceit, 
plotting,  conspiracy.  discipUne.  and  the 
use  of  the  love  of  freedom  of  people  all 
over  the  globe  as  a  means  to  deny  and 
remove  that  freedom  from  them. 

Let  me  call  the  roster  of  countries  that 
have  fallen,  not  by  force  of  arms  but  by 
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conspiracy,  by  plotting,  by  a  tin4.  highly 
disciplined  minority  who  hate  iny  au- 
thority but  their  own.  any  gov  imment 
but  their  own.  any  discipline  bJt  their 
own.  any  achievements  but  thei  •  own — 
Russia — first  of  all  Russia,  wiftl  a  tiny 
handful  of  Communists  and  a  (igantic 
police  state  of  abject.  half-starve<  slaves; 
Poland.  Rumania,  Hungary.  Ubania. 
Yugoslavia.  Latvia.  Finland.  Li  huania. 
and  eastern  Germany — all  victiir  s  of  po 
litical  assassination,  and  these  ruthless 
people  are  aiming  at  us — our  inst^utions, 
our  Government 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House.  Albert  Maltz  is  a  colone  in  the 
conspiratorial,  political  army  o  Soviet 
Russia,  and  he  should  wear  the  medals 
that  are  given  a  comrade  whos(  efforts 
to  tear  down,  to  ridicule,  to  smeai .  to  dis- 
grace, and  his  chief  object  of  al|tacks  is 

United 


now   and  always   has  been  the 
States  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  may  I 
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more  thing.  There  is  no  quest]  on  here 
of  a  studied,  designed  contemp  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  chiefly  because 
the  ixinishment  for  contempt  is  a  light 
fine,  a  misdemeanor  that  any  df  these 
rich  10  people  can  pay  at  ary  time. 
These  10  men  banded  together  ai  id  hired 
6  lawyers  to  help  them  and  guiAe  them 
and  direct  them  when  they  appe;  ired  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  un-Ameri  can  Ac- 
tivities. Now.  let  me  indicate  to  you  the 
kind  of  a  mind  that  was  directing  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  men  before  tpe  con 
gressional  committee. 

Robert  Kenny,  former  attornfey  gen 
eca^f  the  State  of  California,  was  the 
chief  counsel.  Mr.  Kenny  is  regarded 
by   the   Russian   newspaper   Pr  ivda   as 


being   1   of  the   10  best  friend; 
Russians  in  the  United  States, 
show  you  what  type  of  mind  Mr 


has.  and.  incidentally,  to  show  t  le  other 
47  States  why  the  thousands  sf  good 
Democrats  in  California  could  not  stom- 
ach their  Democratic  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor last  year.  Mr.  Kenny  ]  etumed 
to  California,  after  his  work  h(  re,  said 
at  a  meeting  on  Sunday.  Novem  >er  9.  to 
the  cheering  fellow-traveling  4udience 
that  he  faced: 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  thp  from 
our  congressional  sewer,  from  Wa  ihlngton, 
Xht  seat  of  our  goveri-ment.     I 

He  continued — 

you  have  shared  my  puzzlement  a  i  to  why 
they  call  It  the  seat.  We  know  t^ow,  why 
they  call  It  that. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  type  pf  thing 
your  committee  faced. 

Speak  of  Vishinsky  and  Molo 
the  vicious,  inflammatory  rema  ks 
make  almost  daily,  regarding  thje 
of  the  United  States  and  their 
ment  and  their  Congress.    Let 
you  from  an  American  Vishin^y 
Honorable  O.  John  Rogge.  one 
cial  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General 
the  United  States,  who  appearep 
same  hour  and  on  the  same 
with  Kenny.    Rogge.  who  almos  t 
announces  himself  as  a  liberal, 
to  say  about  the  Congress  of  th 
Btates:   "Ignore  their  subpena 
to  testify,  battle  them  up  to  the 
Court."    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Comr 
Un-American  Activities  maintains 
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Albert  Maltz  was  and  is  In  contempt  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  upon  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  347,  nays  17,  answered  'pres- 
ent" 1.  not  voting  67.  as  follows: 


Abernethy 
Albert 
Allen.  Calif. 
Allen,  ni. 
AUen,  La. 
Almond 
Andersen. 
H  Carl 
Anderson.  Calif 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews,  N.  T. 
Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Aiichincloss 
BanU  , 
Barderf 
Barrett 
Bates.  Mass. 
Battle 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bender 

Bennett.  Mich. 
Bennett.  Mo. 
Bishop 
BlwCkney 
Bland 
Bogvjs.  De'.. 
Boggs.  La 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Bradley 
Brambletl 
Brooks 
Brophy 
Brown.  Oa. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Bryson 
Buck 
Buckley 
Buflett 
Burke 
Burleson 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Camp 
Canfleld 
Cannon 
Carson 
Case.  N.  J. 
Oase.  8.  Dak. 
Chadwlck 
Chapman 
Che  If 

Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Clippinger 
Coffin 
Cole.  Kans. 
Cole.  Mo. 
Coie.  N.  T. 
Colmer 
Combs 
Corbett 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Covutney 
Cox 

Cravens 
Okmwford 
Crosser 
Crow 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dagus 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Davis.  Wis. 
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Dawson.  Utah 

Deane 

Deianey 

Devitt 

DEwart 

Dlngell 

Dlrksen 

DoUlver 

Domengeaux 

Dondero 

Donobue 

Dough ton 

Durham 

Eaton 

Ellis 

Ellsworth 

Engel.  Mich. 

Engle.  Calif. 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Felghan 

Fellows 

Pen  ton 

Fernandez 

Fisher 

Flannagan 

Fletcher 

Fogarty 

Foote 

Porand 

Fuller 

Fulton 

Gamble 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Gearhart 

Gillette 

Qoff 

Goodwin 

Gordon 

Gore 

Gossett 

Graham 

Granger 

Grant.  Ala. 

Grant.  Ind. 

Gregory 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gwlnn.  N.  T. 

Gwynne,  Iowa 

Hagen 

Hale 

Hall. 

Edwin  Arthur 
Hall. 

Leonard  W. 
Halleck 
Hardy 

Harless,  Ariz. 
Harness.  Ind. 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hart 
Hartley 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hebert 
Hedrlck 
Herter 
HeseI*.on 
HUl 

Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes 
Horan 
Hull 

Jackson,  Calif. 
Jackson,  Wash. 
Jarman 
Jenlsoa 


Jenkins.  Ohio 

Jenkins.  Pa. 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johxison.  m. 

Johnson. Ind. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Wash. 

Jonkman 

Kean 

Kearney 

K  earns 

Keating 

Keefe 

Kelley 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kllday 

King 

Knutson 

Lane 

Lanham 

Larcade 

Latham 

Lea 

LeCompte 

LePevre 

Lemke 

Leainskl 

Llchtenwalter 

Lodge 

Love 

Lucas 

Lusk 

Lyle 

McConnell 

McCormack 

McCowen 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McGarvey 

McGregor 

McMahon 

McMillan.  S.  C. 

McMlllen.  Dl. 

Mack 

MacKinnon 

Macy 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matoney 

Manasco 

Mansfield 

Martin.  Iowa 

Mason 

Mathews 

Meade.  Ky. 

Meade.  Md. 

Merrow 

Meyer 

Mlchener 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Conn. 

MUler,  Nebr. 

MUls 

Monroney 

Monis 

Morton 

Muhlenberg 

Miilter 

Mttndt 

Murdock 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Mvrray.  WU. 

NUton 

Nodar 

Norblad 

NorreU 

CBara 


O'Konskl 

Rogers,  Fla. 

St.orkman 

Pace 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Sundstrom 

Passman 

Rohrboxigh 

Taber 

Patman 

Rooney 

Talle 

Patterson 

Roes 

Thomas.  N.  J. 

Peden 

RusmU 

Thompson 

Peterson 

Sadlak 

Tlbbott 

PhUbln 

St.  George 

Tollefaon 

Phillips.  Calif. 

Sanborn 

Towe 

Phillips,  Term. 

Sarbacher 

Trimble 

Pickett 

Sasscer 

TVyman 

Ploeser 

Schwabe,  Mo. 

Vail 

Plumley 

Schwabe,  Okla 

Van  Zandt 

Poage 

Scoblick 

Vinson 

Potter 

Scott.  Hardle 

Vorys 

Poulson 

Scott, 

VurseU 

Preston 

Hugh  D.  Jr. 

Wadswortb 

Price.  Fla. 

Seely-Brown 

Walter 

Price,  III. 

Shafer 

Weichel 

Priest 

Sheppard 

Welch 

Ramey 

Short 

West 

Rankin 

Simpson.  Vl. 

Wheeler 

Raybum 

Smathers 

Whitten 

Redden 

Smith.  Kans. 

Whittington 

Rees 

Smith.  Maine 

Wiggles  worth 

Reeves 

Smith.  Ohio 

Williams 

Regan 

Smith,  Va. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Rich 

Smith.  Wis. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Richards 

Snyder 

Winstead 

Rlehlman 

Scraers 

Wolverton 

Riley 

Spence 

Wood 

Rlzley 

Stanley 

Woodruff 

Robertson 

Stefan 

Worley 

Robslon 

Stevenson 

Yo\ingblood 

RockweU 

Stlgler 

NAYS— 17 

Zimmerman 

Bakewell 

Eberharter 

Marcantonlo 

B'.atnlk 

Havenner 

Morgan 

Bloom 

HoUfleld 

Pfelfer 

CarroU 

Ruber 

Powell 

CeUer 

Karsten.  Mo. 

Sadowskl 

Douglas 

Kle»n 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Rabin 

NOT  VOTING— 67 

Andresen, 

Gillie 

McCulloch 

August  H. 

Gorskl 

Miller.  Md. 

Bates.  Ky. 

Hand 

MitcheU 

Beall 

Heffernan 

Morrison 

Brehm 

Hendricks 

Norton 

Buchanan 

Hess 

O'Brien 

Bulwinkle 

Hlnshaw 

O  Toole 

Btisbey 

Hobbs 

Owens 

Butler 

Hope 

Potts 

Byrne.  N.  T. 

Javlts 

Rains 

Clark 

Jones.  N.C. 

Reed.ni. 

Clements 

Judd 

Reed.  N.  Y. 

Cooley 

Kee 

Rivers 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Sabath 

Dawson,  m. 

Keogh 

Scrlvner 

Dom 

Kersten.  Wis. 

Slkes 

Drewry 

Kilbum 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Elliott 

Kirwan 

Stratton 

Xlsaesser 

Kunkel 

Taylor 

Elston 

Landls 

Teague 

Fo'.ger 

Lewis 

Thomas.  Tex. 

Gallagher 

Ludlow 

Wolcott 

Gary 

Lynch 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Lynch  for.  with  Mr.  Rabin  against. 

General  pairs  until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Kilbum  with  Mr.  Keogh. 
Mr.  Landls  with  Mr.  Dorn. 
Mr.  Judd  with  Mr.  Rains. 
Mr.  Simpson  of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Slkes. 

Mr.  McCulloch  with  Mr.  Gorskl. 

Mr.  Elston  with  Mr.  Heffernan. 

Mr.  Brehm  with  Mrs.  Norton. 

Mr.  Butler  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Busbey  with  Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Mitchell  with  Mr.  Gary. 

Mr.  Elsaesser  with  Mr.  Dawson  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Wolcott  with  Idr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Reed  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Elliott. 

Mr.  Hand  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  August  H.  Andresen  with  Mr.  OToole. 

Mr.  Beall  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Kirwan. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Kefauver. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Gillie  with  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Scrlvner  with  Mr.  Folger. 
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Iff.  Beat  with  Mr.  Jooes  of  North  OaroUna. 
Mr.  Reed  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr.  Hope  with  Mr  Bate«  of  Kentudcy. 

Mr  Stratton  with  Mr.  Drewry. 
Mr.  Owens  wltk  Mr.  Hendriduk 
Mr.  Kunkel  with  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Lewis  with  Mr.  Hobbs. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  pbove  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

tX'l'Ef  SION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KNUTSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  In  two  Instances. 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in 
the  Chamber  during  the  con.slderation  of 
the  resolution  just  agreed  to,  but  did  not 
happen  to  be  here  when  my  name  was 
called  and  therefore  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote.  If  I  could  have  voted, 
I  would  have  voted  "no." 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  CLASON  asked  and  was  givea  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  shortage  of  fuel  oil  in 
Massachusetts. 

PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  DALTON  TRUMBO 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  present  a  privileged  report 
(H.  Rept  1129)  which  I  send  to  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  through  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  601,  section  121.  subsection  Q 
(2),  and  under  House  Resolution  No.  6  at 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  caused  to  be  Issued  a 
subpena  to  Dalton  Trumbo.  329  South  Rodeo 
Drive.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  The  said  subpena 
directed  Dalton  Trumbo  to  be  and  appear 
before  said  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities on  October  23.  1947.  at  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.  m.,  and  then  and  there  to  testify 
touching  matters  of  inquiry  committed  to 
said  committee.  The  subpena  served  upon 
Dalton  Trumbo  is  set  forth  in  words  and 
figures  as  follows: 

"By  authority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  Robert  E.  Clark.  United  States 
Marshal:  You  are  hereby  commanded  to 
MfHunon  Dalton  Trumbo  to  be  and  appear 
before  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  the  Hon.  J.  Pamell 
Thomas  of  New  Jersey  is  chairman.  In  their 
chamber  In  the  city  of  Washington,  on 
October  23.  1947.  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.  m., 
then  and  there  to  tesUfy  touching  matters  of 
Inquiry  committed  to  said  committee;  and 
he  is  not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said 
committee.  Herein  fall  not,  and  make  re- 
turn of  the  summons. 

"Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  <rf  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  18th 
day  of  September  1947. 

"J.  Pabnux  Thomas.  Chairman. 

"Attest: 

"JOBW  Anoksws,  derk." 

The  said  subpena  was  duly  served,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  return  made  thereon  by  David 
E.  Hayden.  deputy,  who  was  duly  authorized 
to  serve  the  said  subpena.  The  return  of  the 
■ervice  by  the  said  David  E.  Hayden.  beUig 
endorsed  thereon.  Is  set  fcnrth  in  words  and 
figures  as  follows: 

"Subpena  for  Dalton  Tnnntx)  before  the 
Committee     on     Un-Amcriean     Activltiei; 


•erred  September  19,  1947.  Robert  B.  Clark. 
U.  8.  Marshal,  by  David  B.  Hayden.  Deputy." 
On  October  18.  1947.  a  telegram  wu  sent 
to  Mr.  Dalton  Trumbo.  which  is  set  forth 
herein  in  words  and  figures  as  follows: 

WASHnvGTOM,  D.  C.  October  13,  1947. 
Dalton  Tbttkbo, 

In  care  of  Metro-Goldxcyn-Mafer, 
Culver  City,  Calif.: 
In  response  to  the  subpena  served  tipon 
you  summoning  you  to  appear  before   the 
Committee      on      Un-American      Activities, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  October  23,  you  are 
hereby  directed  to  appear  on  October  27  in- 
stead of  October  23,  at  the  hour  of  10:80 
a.  m..  Room  226,  Old  House  Office  Building. 
J.  PAHNztx  Thomas,  Chairmart. 
Olficial:  "^ 

Room  226.  , 

The  said  Dalton  Tnuntxi.  pursuant  to/said 
subpena  and  in  compliance  therewith,  ap- 
peared before  the  said  committee  to  give 
such  testimony  as  required  under  and  by 
virtue  of  Public  Law  601,  section  121,  sub- 
section Q  (2),  and  under  House  Resolution 
No.  5  of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  said 
Dalton  Trumtx),  having  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness and  having  been  asked  questions 
namely,  "Are  you  a  member  of  the  Screen 
Writers  Guild?"  and  "Are  you  now,  or  have 
you  ever  l>een,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party?",  which  questions  were  pertinent  to 
the  subject  under  inquiry,  refiised  to  answer 
such  questions;  and  as  a  res\ilt  of  the  said 
Dalton  Trumbo's  reftisal  to  answer  the  afore- 
said questions  your  committee  was  prevented 
from  receiving  testimony  and  information 
concerning  a  matter  committed  to  said  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
subpena  served  upon  the  said  Dalton  Trumbo. 
The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
committee  on  Tuesday.  Octoljer  28,  1947, 
during  which  the  said  Dalton  Tnmibo  re- 
fused to  answer  the  aforesaid  questions  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  imder  inqiUry,  is  set 
forth  in  fact  as  foJ'ows: 

"(The  committee  met  on  Tuesday,  October 
28,  1947,  at  10:30  a.  m..  Hon.  J.  ParneU 
Thomas  (chairman)  presiding.) 

"The  Chahiman.  The  meeting  will  come  to 
order.  The  record  will  show  that  a  subcom- 
mittee Is  sitting  and  those  present  are  Mr. 
McDowell,  Mr.  Van.,  and  Mr.  Thomas. 

"Mr.  8TBn>LiNG.  The  first  witness. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Qtuxpuxq.  The  first  witness,  Mr. 
Chairman  will  be  Mr.  Dalton  Trumbo. 

"The  Chairman.  Mr.  Trumlx),  take  the 
stand.  Raise  yoiu  right  hand,  please.  Mr. 
Trumbo,  do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the 
testimony  you  are  about  to  give  is  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God? 

"Mr.  Teombo.  I  do. 

"The  Chatbman.  Sit  down,  please. 

"Mr.  Trtjmbo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
statement  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
record,  if  you  please 

"Mr.  STsn>LiNG.  Mr.  Trumbo,  Just  a  mo- 
ment, please.  We  want  to  conduct  the  hear- 
ing as  orderly  as  possible,  and  I  am  sure  you 
desire  to  cooperate. 

"Mr.  Tbumbo.  I  do.  Indeed. 

"Mr.  SrannjNG.  You  have  counsel  with 
you? 

"Mr.  TRtncBo.  I  have. 

"Mr.  SnuFLQio,  And  would  you  identify 
your  counsel? 

"Mr.  Trtjmbo.  Mr.  Hartley  Crura  and  Mr. 
Robert  Kenny.  May  I  request  of  the  Chair 
the  opportunity  to  read  a  statement  Into  the 
record? 

"The  CHAntMAK.  Tes.  May  we  see  your 
st&tement? 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  Tea. 

"The  Cbaikmah.  To  determliM  whether  It 
Is  pertinent  to  the  inquiry. 

"(The  committee  then  inspected  the  state- 
ment of  the  wltneBB.) 


"The  Chaismam.  Mr.  Ttnmbo.  we  bava 
looked  over  this  statement  very  carefully. 
It  has  been  our  practice  to  permit  witnesses 
to  read  statements  Lhat  are  pertinent  to  tttm 
Inquiry;  tiiat  is.  the  alleged  infiltration  of 
communism  in  the  moving-picture  indtistry. 
We  have  read  your  statement  here.  We  have 
concluded,  and  unanimously  so.  that  this 
statement  is  not  pertinent  to  the  inquiry. 
Therefore,  the  Chair  will  rule  that  the  state- 
ment will  not  be  read. 

"Mr.  TlUMBO.  The  Chair  has  considered  a 
statement  from  Gerald  L.  BL  Smith  to  be 
pertinent  to  Ite  Inquiries. 

"The  Chatrmaw.  That  statement  is  out  of 
order.  '' 

"Mr.  TstTMBo  (Continuing).  And  where  Is 
mine  different  from  that,  sir? 

"The  Chairmam.  As  a  witness,  if  you  «»i- 
duct  yourself  like  the  first  witness  yester- 
day, you  won't  be  given  the  privilege  of  being 
a  witness  before  a  committee  of  Oongrsas, 
l>efore  this  committee  of  Congress. 
"Go  ahead,  Mr.  Stripling. 

"Mr.  Strifumg.  Mr.  Trumbo 

"Mr.  Trttmbo.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
it  is  that  is  in  my  statement  that  this  com- 
mittee fears  to  be  read  to  the  American 
people? 

"The  Cbaomam.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Stripling. 
ask  a  question 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  I  have  some  evMenos  to  bi- 
troduoe 

"The  CHAntMAN  (pounding  gsvel).  Ask  on* 
question,  Mr.  Stripling 

"Mr.  Trttmbo.  I  should  like  to  introduce 
evidence 

"The  CHAntMAH  (pounding  gavel).  You  art 
out  of  order. 

"Mr.  SnopLiHQ.  State  yotir  name,  please. 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  Dalton  Trumbo. 

"Mr.  STRiPLmo.  What  is  your  present  ad- 
dress? 

"Mr.  Trttmbo.  329  South  Rodeo  Drive.  Bev- 
erly Hills.  Calif. 

"Mr.  SxstPUMQ.  When  and  where  were  you 
born,  sir? 

"Mr.  TavMBO.  I  was  horn  in  Montrose. 
Colo.,  on  December  9,  1905. 

"Mr.  Btriplino.  What  Is  your  occupatlont 

"Mr.  Trttmbo.  My  occupation  is  that  of  a 
writer. 

"Mr.  Striplimg.  How  long  have  you  tieen  in 
the  motlon-plctTU-e  industry  as  a  writer? 

"til.  Trumbo.  I  believe  since  1034  or  "SS. 

"B£r.  8TRn>LiMG.  Are  you  a  member  of  tba 
Screen  Writers  Gtilld? 

"Mr.  Trttmbo.  At  this  point,  sir,  I  should 
like  to  Introduce  certain  evidence  bearing 
upon  tills  case 

"Mr.  Striplimo.  Mr.  Chairman 

"Mr.  Trttmbo.  I 

"Mr.  STRn>LiNO.  Just  a  moment,  please- 


"Mr.  Trumbo.  I  should  like  to  introduct 
statements 

•The  Chairman  (poTmding  gavel).  Just  • 
minute 

"Mr.  Trttmbo.  About  my  work 

"The  Chairman.  What  was  the  Ques- 
tion  

"Mr.  Trttmbo.  From  Oeneral  Amcdd  of  tha 


Army  Air  Forees- 
"The   CHAntMAN 

Just  a  minute- 


(poundlng   gavel).  How, 


"Mr.  Trttmbo.  Prom  a  municipal  Judge 

"The  CHAIRMAN  (pounding  gavel).  Just  a 
minute.  The  Chair  wants  to  find  out  what 
the  question  was  and  to  see  whether  your 
answer  is  poltnent  to  the  question.  What 
was  the  question? 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Mr.  Trumbo.  I  shall  ask 
various  questions,  all  of  which  can  be  an- 
swered Tes"  or  'No.'  If  you  want  to  give  an 
explanation  after  you  have  made  ttiat  answer, 
Z  feel  that  the  committee  will  agree  to  that. 

"However,  in  (xrder  to  conduct  this  hearing 
tai  an  orderly  fashion,  it  is  necessary  tixat  you 
be  responsive  to  the  quesUon,  without  mak- 
ing a  speech  in  response  to  each  question. 

"Mr.  Trttmbo.  I  tmderstand,  Mr.  Stripling. 
However,  your  Job  is  to  ask  qxiestlons  and 
mine  is  to  answer  them.   Z  sliaU  answer  "Tta* 
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or  IfC  tf  I  plMw  to  aanpv.    I 
In  my  own  wortli.    Very  many 
be  anawcrad  *Y«r  or  No'  only  by 
a  slave 

•The  Cbaixman.  The  Chair  ifereea  with 
your  point,  that  you  need  not  p[n«wer  tb« 
questions  'Tee'  or  'No' 

"Mr.  l^uano.  Thank  you.  ttt. 

"Tnt  Chaomam.  But  you 
tlM  qxiaattans. 

rMr.  TaiTMBO   Thank  you.  air. 

'n'he  Craikman.  Oo  ahead.  Mr 

"Mr.  TiCMBO.  May  I.  if  the 
am  not  goln^  to  make  a  speech 
have  evidence  from  responsible 
the  nature  of  my  wca-k.     I  hav« 
which  I  propose  and  wish  to 
the  record  so  that  It  may  be 
work  Is.  and  what  this  committed 
to  prevent  the  American  people 
to  the  future. 

"Mr.  Stuplino.  Mr.  Chairman 

"The  Cbaxbmam.  Now.  don't 
ment  like  that.    That  la  not 
ask  how  long  one  of  these  scrtpu 

••Mr.  IttTTMBO.  I  am  sorry  to 
average  from  115  to  160  or  170 
very  few  of  them  of  the  latter 

•The  Chaouah.  And   bow 
want  to  put  In  the  recoid? 

•"Mr.    TKVMBO.  I   have   20. 
quite  all  that  I  have  written. 

"The   CH*i«MAK.  1   think   the 
have  to  rule 

"Mr.  TauMBO    But.  sir 

"The  CHAnu<Ai«   They  ere  too  ibng- 

"Mr  TRCMBo.  My  work  haa  ieen  under 
attack. 

The  CKuwnaw.  Too  many  pataa. 

"Ifr.  Twuuao.  Then  may  I  int  txtuee  tnto 
•vldjnce  etatements  of  responsfbie  people 
eoBcemlng  my  work? 

The  CHAnn«Aie   All  rl^t,  yod  let  the  In- 
stigator ask  bis  questions.  an|l  then  yon 
answer  them  the  best  you  can 

"Mr.  STUxnjifC  I  will  be  glad  u\  cover  all  of 
jaor  wor.'^-s.  Mr.  Trumbo 

"Mr.  Tbumpo.  I  realize  that,  bibt  yesterday 
a  man's  work  was  covered  after  he  left  the 
stand.    I  should  like  to  dLscuss  m  j  work  now. 

"Mr.  STaxpLUfO.  Well.  Mr.  Tru  nbo,  1  will 
repeat  the  nuestlcn:  Are  you  a  member  of 
the  Screen  Writers  Guild? 

"Mr.  TiUKBO.  I  shall  answer 
In  Just  a  moment.     1  want  onl; 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  denlca 
Introduce  evidence,  to  introduce 
df  General  Arnold,  of  juvenile 
Of  the  head  of  the  Motion 
of  the  UNRRA.  of  the  naval 
charge   of   motlon-plcture 
United  States  Navy.    These  I 
neot.    And  with  that  protest 
your  question. 

"Mr.  Sttupling.  A^e  you  a 
Screen  Writers  Guild? 

"Mr.  TStTMBO.  Mr.  Stripling. 
American  labor  to  Inviolably 
ahlp  lists  have  been  won  In  this 
great  cost  of  blood  and  a  great 
of  hunger.     These  rlghu  have 
AmerJcin    tradition.      Over     th(  i 
America   we   have   broadcast   to 
WCK-Id  the  freedom  of  our  labor. 

"The    CHAiWMAW.  Are   3rou 
question,  or  are  you  making 

•'Mr.  TiuMBO.  Sir.  I  am  truly 
question. 

'The  CHAiUfLAif.  Because  if  ybu 
make  another  speech  we  can  ft  id 
right  up  here  where  you  can  mike 
these  speeches. 

"Mr.   TatncBo.  I  would   be 
that,  too 

•The  CRAnucAM.  All  right. 
I  qtMSttnn.  Mr.  Stripling? 

nir.  SnoPUMG.  The  questlcnJ  Mr.  Chalr- 
Is — I  asked  Mr.  Trumbo  if  qe  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild. 

"Mr.   Tnxrmso.  Tou  asked  me|  a  question 
which  would  permit  you  to  haul  every  union 
Ibex  in  the  United  States  up  here  to 
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Identify  himself  as  s  union  member,  to  sub- 
ject him  to  futtire  intimidation  and  coercion. 

"This.  I  believe.  Is  an  unconstitutional 
question. 

"The  Chaikman.  Now,  are  you  making  an- 
other speech,  or  is  that  the  answer? 
"Mr.  Tbu»»bo.  This  is  my  answer,  sir. 

'"The  Cbajbman.  Well,  can't  you  answer: 
Are  you  a  member  of  the  Screen  Writers 
Guild,  by  saying  "Yes  or  'No  or  '1  think  so'  or 
'Maybe'  or  something  like  that? 

"Mr.  Trumso.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like 
to  accommodate  you.  May  I  try  to  answer 
the  question  again? 

"The  CHAWMAN.  Well,  we  would  certainly 
like  to  have  you  accommodate  us. 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  If  there  were  a  committee 
of  Congress,  all  the  members  of  whom  had 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill 

"Mr.  McDowKLL.  Oh.  that  isn't  answering 
the  question. 

"(The  chairman  pounds  gavel.) 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  It  might  be  considered  that 
committee  was  hostile  to  labor. 

"The  CHADiMAN  (pounding  the  gavel). 
Now.  Mr.  Trumbo 

"Mr.  McDowDx.  It  Is  no  disgrace,  you 
know,  to  identify  yourself  as  a  member  of  a 
labor  union  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
us,  l>elong  to  something. 

"The  CH.\niMAM.  Now  the  question  U.  Mr. 
Trumbo:  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Screen 
Writers  Guild? 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not 
consider  it  a  disgrace  to  be  a  member  of  a 
labor  union. 

"Mr.  McDowiLL.  Of  coiirse  he  wouldn't. 

••Mr.  Trumto.  But  labor  unions  have  tbe 
right  to  secrecy  of  their  membership  lists. 

"The  Ch.^ihmak.  I  am  getting  back  to  the 
question:  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Screen 
Writers  Guild? 

"Mr.  TsuMBo.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  this  question 
la  designed  to  a  specific  purpose.     First 

"The  CBAOUCAir  (pounding  gavel).  Do 
you 

•TUr.  Tkttmbo.  First,  to  Identify  me  with 
the  Screen  Writers  Guild;  secondly,  to  seek  to 
Identify  me  with  the  Communist  Party  and 
thereoy  destroy  that  guild 

"The  CHAmMAN  (pounding  gavel)  Are  you 
refusing  to  answer  the  question? 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  I  will  refuse  to  answer  none 
of  your  questions,  sir. 

"The  CHABtMAN.  Well,  you  are  refusing  to 
answer  this  question. 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  I  am.  indeed,  not  refusing 
to  answer  the  question. 

"The  CH.URMAN.  I  will  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion  

"Mr.  Trumbo.  Tou  ask  me. 

"The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Screen  Writers  Guild? 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  1  repeat 

"The  Chaihmah  (pounding  gavel).  Exc\ise 
the  witness 

"Mr.  Stripumc.  Just  a  moment.  Itx.  Chair- 
man  

"Mr.  Trumbo.  Am  I  excused? 

"Mr.  Stripling.  I  have  more  questions 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  Am  I  excused  or  not? 

"The  Chairman.  No.  Just  a  minute.  The 
chief  investigator  wants  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. 

"Mr.  STRiPUNa.  Just  a  moment.  I  have 
some  other  questions.  Mr.  Trumbo.  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  you.  Are  you  now,  or  have 
you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Partv? 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  quality  of  my  last 
answer  was  acceptable,  since  I  am  still  on  the 
stand? 

"The  Cbaoucam.  That  hasnt  got  anything 
to  do  with  your  answer  to  the  last  question. 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  I  see. 

"The  Chairman.  Thk  is  a  new  cuestlon, 
now. 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  I  see.  Bfr.  Stripling,  you 
murt  Lave  some  reason  for  asking  this  ques- 
tion  

"Mr.  McDowxLL.  Yes;  we  d^k 


"Mr.  TRUMBO.  You  do.  I  understand  that 
members  of  the  press  have  been  given  an  al- 
leged Communist  Party  card  belonging  to  me. 
Is  that  true? 

"Mi.  Strtplinc.  That  Is  not  true. 

"The  Chairman.  You  are  not  asking  the 
question 

"Bdr.  Trumbo.  I  was. 

'The  CHAiRMAji  The  chief  tnvestigatar  is 
asking  the  questions. 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

"The  Chairman.  Are  you  now.  or  have  you 
ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party? 

"Mr.  Trubcbo.  I  believe  I  have  the  right  to 
be  confronted  with  any  evidence  which  sup- 
ports this  qiiestion.  I  should  like  to  see  what 
you  have. 

"Tbe  Chairman.  Oh.  well,  you  would? 

"Mr.  Trumeo.  Yes. 

"The  Chairman.  Well,  you  will,  pretty  soon. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

"The  Chairman  (pounding  gavel) .  The 
witness  Is  excused.     Impossible. 

"Mr.   Trumeo.  This   is   the   beginning 

'The  Chahusan  (pounding  gavel).  Just  a 
minute 

"Mr.  Trumbo.  Of  an  American  concentra- 
tion camp. 

"The  Chairman.  This  is  typical  Communist 
tactics.  This  is  typical  Communist  tactics 
[pounds  gavel |." 

Because  of  the  foregoing,  the  said  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  was  de- 
prived of  answers  to  pertlilent  questions  pro- 
pounded to  said  Dalton  Trumbo  relative  to 
the  subject  matter  which,  under  Public  Law 
601,  section  131.  subsection  Q  (2),  and  under 
House  Resolutlcm  No.  6  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, tbe  said  committee  was  Instructed  to 
Investigate,  and  the  refusal  of  the  witness  to 
answer  questions,  namely,  "Are  you  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild?"  and  "Are 
you  now.  or  have  you  ever  been,  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party?",  which  questions 
were  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  inquiry. 
Is  a  violation  of  the  subpena  under  which 
the  witness  had  previously  appeared,  and  his 
refusal  to  answer  the  aforesaid  questions  de- 
prived your  committee  of  necessary  and  per- 
tinent testimony  and  places  the  said  witness 
In  contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ofifer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  367)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  refusal 
of  Dalton  Trumbo  to  answer  questions  before 
the  said  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, together  with  all  of  the  facts  in  con- 
nection therewith,  under  seal  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  United  States  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the 
end  that  the  said  Dalton  Trumbo  may  be 
proceeded  against  in  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  law 

The  SPEAKER.  The  report  of  the 
committee  is  ordered  to  be  printed.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thomas]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  IMr.  MundtI. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  First  of  aU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  House 
on  the  very  emphatic  expression  of  ap- 
proval which  it  gave  to  the  contempt  ci- 
tation of  the  preceding  case,  Albert  Maltz. 
As  I  recall,  that  is  the  most  emphatic 
expression  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ever  leveled  against  somebody  en- 
gaging   in    contemptuous    proceedings 
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against  its  authority  in  the  history  of  our 
committee,  with  the  sole  exception.  I  be- 
lieve, of  Gerhart  Eisler.  who  has  since 
been  convicted  and  is  under  sentence  to 
the  penitentiary. 

I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  but 
not  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which    held     these     hearings.    Conse- 
quently, I  look  at  these  hearings  and  this 
evidence  much  the  same  as  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  studied 
the  hearings  and  studied  the  evidence. 
and  I  base  my  argument  this  afternoon 
not  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
but  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  who 
has  studied  the  evidence  available  to 
each  of  you  equally  as  it  has  been  to  me. 
I  confess  that  as  I  heard  intermittent 
broadcasts  of  the  committee  hearings 
and  read  the  news  dispatches  while  they 
were  taking  place  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  turmoil  which  permeated 
the  committee  room,  but  I  have  learned  \ 
as  a  member  of  that  committee  that  you 
cannot  divorce  an  investigation  of  Com- 
munist activities  from  turmoil  when  you 
have  a  Communist  witness  before  yoiL 
You  cannot  have  the  orderly  decorous 
proceedings  you  would  like  to  have  In  a 
committee   hearing,    because   the   wit- 
nesses are  trained  and  prepared  and  in- 
structed to  come  before  a  committee  of 
Congress  to  try  to  make  the  proceedings 
as  turbulent  as  possible,  to  try  to  make 
them  appear  ridiculous,  to  try  by  noise 
and  confusion  to  divert  the  issue  away 
from  the  facts  at  hand.    So  I  have  been 
gratified  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  read 
the  evidence  and  to  go  Into  the  matter 
thoroughly  and.  if  you  please,  to  discuss 
the  situation  with  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  motion-picture  Industry 
Itself — I  have  been  gratified  by  the  recog- 
nition of  tbe  American  public  by  and 
large  of  the  valuable  service  rendered  by 
this  committee,  and  especially  by  the 
heavy  vote  of  endorsement  made  by  this 
House  a  few  minutes  ago  with  only  17 
Members  in  the  entire  body  voting  to 
defend  these  people  who  have  so  mani- 
festly exemplified  their  contempt  of  the 
Congress.    I  think  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  even  the  motion-picture  Indus- 
try itself  has  realized  that  these  men, 
with  their  long  records  of  communistic 
association,  are  not  people  whom  they 
care  to  defend,  so  that  at  least  the  17 
of  you  who  voted  ii   their  defense  find 
yourselves  left  alone,  because  In  Holly- 
wood their  employers  today  are  stating 
publicly  that  they  want  no  more  to  do 
with  them  until  they  can  make  up  their 
minds  whether  they  are  proud  to  be 
Americans  or  ashamed  to  be  Americans, 
and  up  to  now  the  indication  all  is  that 
If  they  are  Americans  at  all  In  their 
thinking,  they  are  grossly  ashamed  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  for 
example,  that  on  November  19  Mr.  Eric 
Johnston,  the  so-called  motion  picture 
czar,  the  president  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association  of  America,  said  this, 
speaking  in  the  Hotel  Plaza  at  New  York, 
that  the  motion  picture  industry  in  Hol- 
lywood Is  going  to  take  positive  steps  to 
expose  and  eliminate  Communists,  and 
he  divorced  himself  from  the  activities  of 
these  10  people  now  up  before  us  for 
contempt,  because  he  said  that  tbe  dif- 
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f  erence  between  the  Industry  and  the  line 
these  10  took  was  "as  broad  as  the  back 
side  of  a  bam."  Speaking  for  tbe  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Johnston  said: 

We  did  not  challenge  the  right  of  the  com- 
mittee to  investigate  Hollywood.  We  wanted 
to  answer  the  questions.  We  wanted  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

They  wanted  to  because  they  are 
Americans,  and  Hollywood  by  and  large 
is  peopled  by  Americans,  and  the  moving- 
picture  industry  Is  largely  run  by  Ameri- 
cans, proud  to  be  classified  as  such,  but 
these  ro  are  ashamed  or  unable  to  stand 
up  in  public  under  oath  and  say,  "We  are 
Americans."  They  were  unable  or  un- 
willing to  say,  "We  are  not  Commu- 
nists—we  are  not  the  dupes  or  the  agents 
of  the  Soviet  Union." 

Then,  to  go  on,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Pox  Moving  Picture  Co..  the  Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox.  I  believe  it  is  called, 
which  passed  a  resolution  the  other  day. 
and  I  read  it  to  you : 

Resolved,  That  the  qfllcers  of  this  corpo- 
ration be  and  they  hereby  are  directed,  to 
the  extent  that  the  same  is  lawful,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  any  employee  who 
is  an  acknowledged  Communist  or  of  any 
employee  who  refuses  to  answer  a  question 
with  respect  thereto  by  any  committee  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
cited  for  contempt  by  reason  thereof, 

I  congratulate  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
on  that  progressive  and  patriotic  step. 
I  think  It  is  time,  and  I  think  it  is  Just  a 
little  late,  that  Hollywood  take  that  ac- 
tion, but  I  congratulate  It  now  because 
it  is  highly  important  that  Communists 
be  purged  out  of  the  moving-picture  in- 
dustry. This  desirable  objective  has  been 
materially  aided  by  the  recent  hearings 
In  Washington,  as  the  general  public  is 
becoming  rapidly  alert  to  the  problem. 
It  is  well  that  Holljrwood  is  not  waiting 
longer  before  taking  action  to  keep  faith 
with  the  American  public. 

After  all,  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans  are 
not  so  easily  fooled  or  deceived.  They 
have  a  happy  habit  of  obtaining  the  ob- 
jectives which  they  seek.  For  example, 
the  American  Legion  in  Independence, 
Kans.,  recently  annoimced  it  would  urge 
patriotic  citizens  of  that  community  to 
refrain  from  attending  moving  pictures 
written  by  those  now  up  before  you  for 
contempt  citations  or  utilizing  the  serv- 
ices of  actors  and  actresses  sponsoring 
Communist  causes.  An  Indiana  parent- 
teacher  association  Is  taking  the  same 
action.  In  Ohio  a  chamber  of  commerce 
Is  arranging  to  notify  its  public  when 
the  pictures  featuring  subversive  stars 
or  utilizing  script  writers  who  are  in 
contempt  of  Congress  or  who  are( 
ashamed  to  be  known  as  Americans  are 
to  be  shown.  If  necessary,  book  block- 
tog  can  be  abolished  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  exhibition  of  films  featuring 
un-American  writers  or  actors.  It  is 
hoped  and  expected,  however,  that  Hol- 
lywood will  not  wait  for  outside  pressure 
to  bring  the  needed  reforms. 

Then,  on  November  21,  we  find  the 
news  story  coming  out  that  today  in  New 
York  the  big  Hollywood  Industry  chiefs 
are  meeting  In  order  to  pass  additional 
regulations  eliminating  from  the  pay  roll 
people  who  make  a  profession  of  beiiig 
in  contempt  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  of  advancing  Commu- 


nist causes.    I  think  that  Is  a  fine,  com- 
mendable attitude. 

I  think  there  is  one  other  thing  that  * 
should  be  said;  namely,  that  these  men 
with  the  long  Communist  records,  these 
men  who  refuse  to  answer  the  (juestion, 
"Are  you  a  Communist?"  or  "Are  you 
a  member  of  the  Scjpen  Writers' Guild?", 
these  men  who  manifest  their  contempt 
of  Congress,  are  not  people  who  were 
brought  into  the  hearings  by  sleuths  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  charged  with  being  Communists. 
These  men  are  individuals  who  their  em- 
ployers in  Hollywood  said  under  oath 
are  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 
These  are  men  who  their  associates  in 
the  Actors  Equity  and  in  the  unions  and 
In  the  profession  came  down  to  Wash- 
ington and  under  oath  testified  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party. 

We  in  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  have  been  criticized 
by  our  perpetual  and  consistent  enemies 
In  the  past  because  we  did  not  give  people 
who  have  been  called  Communists  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  speak  up  for 
themselves  and  deny  the  charges.  So 
this  time  we  gave  them  the  opportunity. 
After  they  had  been  accused  by  their 
employers,  by  their  fellows,  by  their  as- 
sociates, by  the  people  working  with 
them,  and  after  their  membership  cards 
In  the  Communist  Party  had  been  ex- 
posed by  people  making  the  Investiga- 
tion for  the  FBI,  we  called  them  before 
the  committee  and  said,  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  clear  themselves,  "Are 
you  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party?" 
And  they  refused  to  .answer.  Having 
asked  for  a  chance  to  be  beard  they  de- 
clined to  speak. 

Why  did  they  refuse  to  answer?  Be- 
cause had  they  said  "No."  the  laws  of 
perjury  are  too  rough,  and  the  sentences 
they  would  have  received  would  be 
greater  than  if  they  simply  maintained 
silence  and  were  cited  for  contempt.  If 
they  admitted  the  truth  and  said,  "Yes," 
then,  of  course,  they  knew  they  would 
lose  the  lucrative  jobs  they  had  been 
holding  out  in  Hollywood. 

You  and  I  can  eliminate  this  neces- 
sity that  we  have  every  once  In  a  while 
of  having  these  contempt  cases  brought 
before  Congress  very  easily,  in  my  opin- 
ion. The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  a  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  a 
member  of  our  committee  early  in  thlSj 
session,  which  would  increase  the  pen- ! 
alty  for  contempt  of  Congress  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000,  and  from  1  year  to  5 
years.  If  you  pass  that  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve these  people  then  will  begin  an-  J 
swering  the  questions  of  Congress,  be- 
cause it  will  be  easier  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions than  it  would  be  to  run  into  the 
penalties  of  more  appropriate  punish- 
ments for  willful  contempt. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  &1UNDT.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  That  bill  was  reported 
out  by  the  subcommittee  of  wtiich  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  chairman,  and  then 
I  learned  that  14  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, a  majority,  were  ready  to  sign  ft 
petition  and  go  before  the  Conunlttee  od 
Rules  and  ask  that  it  not  be  reported 
out.   niftt  is  tbe  reason  U  Is  oet  here 
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Mr.  MUNOT.  I  thank  the  ge  itlenum. 
I  am  glad  it  was  reported  out.  I  hope 
those  14  members  will  have  a  c  lange  of 
heart.  I  understand  there  Is  jui  t  a  little 
quibble  among  lawyers  about  soi  ae  tech- 
nicality, and  I  think  ttiat  can  b  s  ironed 
otlt.  and  then  we  laymen  will  have  a 
chance  to  do  somet^ng  constnictive  in 
the  matter  of  increasing  the  penalty  for 
being  in  contempt  of  Congress. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yl^ld? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey]  May  I 
say  for  the  benefit  of  the  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee  that  he  di  ;  every- 
thing possible  to  help  the  comm  ttee  and 
to  help  the  Congress  to  get  hat  bill 
reported  out. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sure  tha ,  that  Is 
true.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  fine  nembsrs 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judicia  ry  would 
get  together  and  Iron  out  their  egal  dif- 
ficulties and  propose  a  bill  that  nc  could 
enact  it  would  render  a  great  public 
service. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jers<  y.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  he  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  jAnrsl. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It 
Is  time  that  we  were  leglsla  ors  and 
stopped  letting  our  emotions  rm  away 
with  us  on  either  side.  The  qu  jstion  of 
whether  the  10  Hollywood  writers  were 
guilty  of  contempt  is  strictly  a  legaJ. 
question.  I  have  read  this  reo»rd  from 
cover  to  cover.  I  have  gone  to  great 
pains  to  check  the  law.  It  ma3  interest 
Members  of  the  House  to  know  that  it  is 
the  almost  uniform  opinion  of  t  \e  courts 
today  that  to  call  a  man  a  Communist 
or  to  say  that  he  is  a  memb<r  of  the 
Communist  Party  is  libelous  pe  •  se.  All 
jrou  have  to  prove  is  the  iact  that  the 
charge  was  made,  and  that  it  s  untrue 
and  damages  may  be  recovere<  .  How- 
ever, a  man  may  be  asked  to  a  nswer  to 
a  Consres^ionoJ  committoe  and  to  admit 
that  he  is  something  which  the  law  calls 
libelous  if  someone  else  called  lim  that 
and  could  not  prove  It  to  be  rue  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Therefore,  the  nen  here 
under  consideration  should  1  ave  an- 
swered the  questions. 

However.  I  think  that  is  a  datively 
minor  part  of  the  problem.  We  are  a 
great  Nation.  We  have  fundamental 
principles  at  stake,  and  how  w<  conduct 
ourselves,  especially  at  a  time  like  this 
when  there  is  so  much  hysteiia  ataut 
Communists  is  very  Important.  There- 
fore, although  these  men  are  b<  ing  cited 
for  contempt — the  first  one  las  been, 
and  I  have  no  dcuot  the  others  will  be — 
and  they  appear  to  be  in  cont  jmpt  ac- 
cording to  the  record  and  ths  law.  it 
does  give  us  an  opportunity  to  r  ?vlew  the 
whole  question  of  the  operatic  is  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  i  ictivities. 
There.  I  think,  we  find  a  good  (  eal  lack- 
ing. 

The  committee  has  permit  ted  wit- 
nesses testifying  before  it  t«  chs  rge  other 
people  on  their  mere  assertion  i  ,nd  with- 
out tangible  proof  with  being  Commu- 
nists. Thereup<»i  these  other  p  K>ple.  like 
the  10  writers,  were  called  up  and  told, 
"These  are  the  charges  against  you.   Do 


you  deny  them?"  When  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  trying  an  individual's  charac- 
ter, we  Just  do  not  operate  that  way  in 
the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  review 
one  case  quickly  from  this  record  which 
I  think  will  give  you  the  spirit  of  this 
hearing  and  why  we  are  faced  with  such 
a  trying  decision  and  why  the  whole 
situation  Is  so  deplorable. 

Mr.  Stripling,  the  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee, said  this  to  one  o!  the  .witnesses: 

Mr.  Bessie,  this  committee  Mas^^  officially 
found  that  the  Cpmmuniat  Party  In  the 
United  States  Is  not  a  political  party»— 

You  will  note  that  he  said  that  this 
committee  has  found  that — 
but  Is  In  fact  the  agent  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, j 

That  is  not  a  finding  of  the  Congress 
or,  a  court,  but  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

I  will  ask  you  again :  Are  you  now.  or  have 
you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party? 

To  which  the  witness  refused  an 
answer. 
Then  Mr.  Stripling  went  on  to  say  this: 
Mr.  Bessie,  there  have  been  charges  made 
before  this  committee  that  yon  are  a  Com- 
munist. I  did  not  notice  anywhere  In  your 
statement  that  you  denied  that  charge.  You 
are  now  being  given  an  opportunity  to  deny 
whether  or  not  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Commimlst  Party.  You  have  not  answered 
whether  or  not  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Now  It  is  basic  In  American  justice,  and 
in  Anglo-Saxon  justice  that  a  man  must 
be  proved  guilty  of  something  before  he 
is  called  upon  to  deny  it.  and  you  can- 
not by  implication — by  saying  "You  did 
not  deny  it"  convict  the  man  of  some- 
thing that  you  are  charging  against  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  little  time  has  been 
allotted  to  me  and  I  would  like  to  make  a 
suggestion.  I  think  the  whole  function- 
ing and  the  whole  existence  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has  to 
be  reviewed.  To  make  this  suggestion 
practically.  I  am  introducing  two  resolu- 
tions today  to  the  following  effect: 

First.  The  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  as  such,  should  be  dis- 
solved. It  is  not  a  committee  of  the 
House  dealing  with  legislative  matters, 
and  should,  'herefore,  not  be  one  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House. 

Second.  Because  we  are  facing  a  very 
explosive  situation  in  the  country  and  in 
the  world,  a  joint  committee  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  with  seven 
members  from  each  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  Houce  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  to  investigate  all  such 
situations  as  those  which  now  are  w^ithin 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Such  a  Joint  committee  should  have 
niles  and  regulations  to  protect  the  char- 
acter of  individuals  appearing  before  it, 
and  could  proceed  as  an  investigating 
committee  of  a  type  with  which  we  are 
familiar  to  learn  the  facts  about  the 
ideologies  and  movements  active  in  the 
world  and  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  LMr.  CsLunh 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  right  of 
congressional  inquiry  must  remain  un- 
restricted. In  the  long  run,  the  right  of 
widest  inquiry  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  is  rewarding  and  well  worth  pre- 
serving. Witness  results  in  the  Teapot 
Dome  investigation. 

The  necessity  for  a  proper  basis  for  im- 
peachment proceedings,  election  disputes, 
and  for  drafting  legislation  requires  the 
widest'  possible  inquiry  powers  of  this 
House  and  its  committees. 

Felix  Frankfurter,  now  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  had  this  to  say  on  the  subject 
when  he  was  a  professor  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity not  so  long  ago: 

The  power  of  Investigation  should  ba  left 
untrammeled,  and  the  methods  and  forms  of 
each  investigation  should  be  left  for  deter- 
mination of  Congress  and  its  committees,  as 
each  situation  arises.  The  safeguards  against 
abuse  and  folly  are  to  be  looked  for  In  the 
forces  of  responsibility  which  arc  operating 
from  within  Congress  and  are  generated  from 
without. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  think  the  com- 
mittee had  ample  power  to  ask  these 
questions  as  to  whether  a  man  was  a 
member  of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild,  or 
whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  I  still  feel  that  the  conduct 
of  the  committee  in  general,  and  its 
members,  was  not  proper,  and  was  at 
times  most  unfair. 

In  order  to  register  my  protest  against 
these  vmfair  activities.  I  shall  have  to 
vote  against  the  resolution. 

I  abominate  communism,  but  in  ferret- 
ing out  Communists  I  do  not  wish,  first, 
to  succumb,  as  did  the  committee,  to 
methods  that  invade  a  citizen's  rights. 

Second.  To  violate  the  rule  of  confi- 
dence between  lawyer  and  client — wit- 
ness the  chairman's  questions  to  Robert 
Kenny,  attorney  for  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses. 

Third.  To  allow  the  smear  of  the  in- 
nocent, as  in  the  case,  for  exan^ple.  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  whose 
members  are  called  by  a  witness  com- 
munistic, and  without  remonstrance  or 
comment  by  members  of  the  committee. 
I  do  not  want  to  condemn  by  associa- 
tion. We  must  base  our  proceedings  on 
confidence  in  our  American  traditions 
and  the  American  sense  of  fair  play,  and 
not  only  upon  fear  of  communism  and 
Russia. 

I  do  not  wish  to  try  even  a  little  of 
totalitarianism  to  preserve  our  democ- 
racy. I  deprecate,  for  example,  the  use 
of  would-be  experts  like  Rupert  Hughes 
who  said  he  could  tell  a  Communist  by 
his  olfactory  nose;  he  said  he  could  smell 
them.  I  deprecate  the  use  of  Mrs. 
Rogers  as  an  expert,  who  had  the  temer- 
ity to  say  and  to  brand  a  film  commu- 
nistic if  it  portrayed  despair  and  hope- 
lessness. Shades  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  and 
his  despair  and  his  hopelessness. 

Adolphe  Menjou  was  permitted,  with- 
out comment  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  without  remonstrance,  to 
cloak  thousands  of  innocent  Americans 
with  communism  by  the  astounding 
statement  that  anyone  who  witnesses 
Paul  Robeson  anrf  applauds  is  a  Com- 
munist. That  is  a  new  low  in  witch 
hunting.  I  might  advise  the  committee 
that  I  attended  a  performance  of  Othello 


by  the  Theater  Guild.  Paul  Robeson 
appeared  as  Othello,  and  I  applauded 
him  because  of  his  histrionic  ability.  Am 
I  a  Communist  because  I  applauded  him? 
Yet  according  to  this  expert  I  would  be 
a  Commimist. 

We  who  critictee  the  committee  have 
the  responsibility  of  saying  what  we 
would  do  if  we  were  members  of  that 
committee.  If  I  were  a  member  I  would 
shun  any  attempts  to  conduct  a  circus 
or  a  hippodrome.'  I  would  be  more  in- 
terested in  fact  finding  rather  than  In 
the  grinding  of  movie  cameras  and  kleig 
lights.  I  would  be  more  interested  in 
determinlDg  where  the  truth  lay  rather 
than  in  the  conclusions  of  small-minded 
screen  stars  who  have  an  attraction  for 
bobby-soxers.  I  would  be  more  Inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  rights  of  citizens 
by  a  fair  degree  of  judicial  process  rather 
than  in  prejudiced  tattletaling.  I 
would  recognize  that  since  the  commit- 
tee has  the  widest  powers  of  Investiga- 
tion, concomitantly  it  has  the  widest 
responsibihty  to  see  that  these  powers 
are  not  abused. 

What  has  been  shown  on  the  screen 
that  menaces  America?  Nothing.  Not 
a  single  movie  was  proven  to  be  commu- 
nistic. So  long  as  the  answer  is  "No" 
there  Is  no  reason  to  make  the  movie 
Industry  the  target. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  what  foreign 
publications  think  of  the  activities  of 
the  committee.  A  preponderant  ma- 
jority of  the  papers  In  this  country  and 
1  most  of  the  papers  In  fordgn  climes 
I  think  that  the  committee  has  made  a 
laughingstock  of  Congress.  Typicid  of 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  foreign 
press  is  that  of  the  British  New  Nation 
and  Statesman: 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
Is  now  getting  a  bad  press  and  there  must 
be  tho\isands  of  highly  respectable  American 
dUisens  in  many  palks  of  life  wbo  ue 
wondering  how  far  they  are  safe.  If  any 
Adolphe  Menjou  may  be  called  to  the  wit- 
ness box  to  make  slanderous  statements 
about  anyone  whoae  past  or  poUtical  opin- 
ions he  dislikes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  IMr.  Maxcantqhxo]. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  oonsistoiUy  opposed  this  committee 
and  have  voted  against  every  contempt 
citation.  My  opposition  to  the  commit- 
tee and  to  these  contempt  citations  Is 
fundamental.  You  cannot  deal  with  this 
issue  by  drawing  fine  distinctions  nor 
by  recommeD<fing  a  super -duper  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  You 
can  not  evade  the  Constitution  by  try- 
ing to  direct  the  acttvitfes  of  this  com- 
mittee In  one  or  another  direction.  No, 
you  cannot  say  that  the  Constitution 
andies  to  one  group  of  citisens  and  then 
say  it  does  not  anply  to  another.  The 
issue  is  the  Oonstttution  and  the  Con- 
stitution protects  an.  Including  Com- 
munists. When  you  attempt  to  circum- 
vent that  proposition.  3rou  are  subverting 
the  very  democracy  you  say  you  want  to 
defend. 

The  issue  taivolved  In  these  contempt 
citations  and  tn  the  very  existence  o(  the 
committee  is  whether  or  not  the  activities 
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of  the  committee  are  in  vi<tetion  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  repeatedly  contended  that  the 
activlttes  of  this  committee  do  violate 
the  Constitution. 

Congress  is  given  practically  imre- 
stricted  authority  to  investigate  except 
as  it  is  limited  by  the  Constitution.  A 
committee  of  Congress  can  investigate 
anything  and  everything  about  which  It 
has  the  power  to  legislate.  If  the  Investi- 
gation does  not  come  within  a  field  over 
which  It  has  the  power  to  legislate,  then 
that  investigation  cannot  be  supported, 
it  is  illegal,  and  anyone  who  is  questioned 
In  such  an  investigation  has  a  right  to 
refuse  to  answer  any  and  every  question. 

Let  us  look  at  this  picture  a  moment. 
The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provides  that  Congress  cannot  make  any 
law  abridging  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press.  That  means  that  this  ctHn- 
mlttee  cannot  report  out  any  law,  and 
this  Congress  cannot  pass  any  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  press ; 
and  you  cannot  get  around  it  by  say- 
ing that  you  are  dealing  with  Com- 
munists. You  cannot  get  around  it  by 
wildly  and  hysterically  charging  a  politi- 
cal conspiracy.  You  cannot  evade  that 
Constitution  no  matter  how  much 
hysteria,  no  matter  how  much  of  a 
smoke  screen  you  raise  here.  Since  you 
cannot  legislate  in  any  manner  that  will 
abridge  the  freedom  of  speech  or  freedom 
of  the  press,  you  cannot  investigate  this 
field.  Tliat  Is  exactly  what  the  sitxiation 
Is  here.  You  are  Investigating  In  a  field 
over  which  you  cannot  legidate;  conse- 
quently the  activity  of  the  committee  is 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Now,  to  be  more  specific,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  very  questions  that  you  asked 
which  this  witness  refused  to  answer: 
One.  as  to  membership  in  a  labor  union; 
and,  two,  as  to  membership  In  a  political 
party.  Both  of  those  questions  inher- 
ently involve  that  person's  right  to  free 
speech.  You  cannot  get  around  that  no 
matter  what  amount  of  irresp<Hisible 
charges  may  be  hurled  at  these  wit- 
nesses. These  two  questions  invohre 
what?  They  Involve  their  political  af- 
filiation, and  tb^r  membership  In  a  labor 
union.  These  involve  his  freedom  of 
speech  which  the  first  amendment  pro- 
tects. 

Perhaps  considerations  other  than  the 
Constitution  may  influence  a  Supreme 
Court;  It  has  happened  before,  but  I 
seriously  doubt  whether  the  men  and 
w<Mnen  who  fought  for  our  Revolution 
and  who  were  responsible  for  the  Bill 
of  Rights  that  exists  In  otu*  Constitution 
ever  dreamed  of  giving  Congress  the 
power  to  interrograte  any  cltisen  of  this 
Nation  as  to  his  political  aflUiation  or 
as  to  his  membership  in  a  labor  union. 
U  that  power  is  now  established  by  you. 
If  that  power  Is  usurped  as  it  is  being 
here  this  afternoon,  then  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  placed  in  Jeopardy  In  the  very 
Government  that  you  say  you  u%  seek- 
ing to  defend,  the  very  Constitution  you 
say  you  are  seeidng  to  upbtdd.  the  very 
things  you  say  you  are  sedring  to  pro- 
tect against  subversion.  You.  yourselves 
are  subverting  by  the  very  action  that 
has  been  recommended  here  in  these 


citations.     So  much  for  the  legalistic 
aspects  of  this  situation. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  something 
even  much  more  fundamental  than  that, 
the  question  of  essential  democracy.  It 
seems  that  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress, during  the  last  few  years,  have 
takm  the  position  that  democracy  is 
synonjonous  with  the  rule  of  monopoly 
capital,  that  democracy  is  synonymous 
with  everything  for  whidi  monopoly 
capital  stands;  that  anyone  who  protests 
against  the  rule  of  monopoly  capital, 
anyone  who  objects  to  what  has  been 
transpiring  under  that  rule,  anyone  wljo 
seeks  a  social  and  economic  change,  is 
subversive.  Thus,  you  have  been  at- 
tempting to  make  Americans  conform 
with  the  pattern  of  tlie  big  trusts.  Amer- 
ica will  never  survive  if  we  place  America 
In  that  strait-Jacket. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOBfAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the  gen- 
tleman an  additional  minute,  even 
though  I  have  to  take  that  minute  from 
somebody  else. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
place  America  in  that  strait-Jacket  and 
we  will  have  the  America  of  stand- 
patters, we  will  have  the  America  of  the 
Bourbons  and  of  the  Tories.  At  least 
the  Bourbons  and  the  Tories  of  the  past 
did  not  use  this  kind  of  technique  to  de- 
stroy the  opposlUon.  The  technique 
which  Is  being  used  now  is  the  technique 
of  red -baiting,  using  the  Communist 
bogey  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  fas- 
cism. It  is  the  weapon  employed  to 
protect  the  few  who  benefit  from  the 
program  of  wsu-  and  depression.  It  is  a 
repetition  of  history.  It  was  done  this 
way  In  Germany,  It  was  done  this  way  in 
Italy,  and  if  I  have  to  be  alone  again  U 
this  Congress  I  will  cast  my  vote  againd 
it  ever  happening  in  the  United  States  o/ 
America. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen* 
tieman  from  New  York  has  agaic 
expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  DouclasI. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  vot- 
ing against  the  contempt  citations  I  taks 
my  stand  in  defense  of  the  principles  of 
Justice,  not  in  defense  of  Hollywood  oi 
any  individual  or  any  individual's  be* 
havlor  before  the  House  Committee  oi 
Un-American  Activities. 

The  Hollywood  hearings  were  a  tragil 
farce. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  activities  ol 
the  committee  are  such  that  they  war- 
rant the  support  of  the  Members  ol 
Congress. 

While  I  realise  that  the  procedure  es- 
sential to  a  courtroom  cannot  prevail  in 
a  congressional  hearing,  nevertheless 
Congress  should  provide  certain  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  committees. 

The  Congress  mtist  take  steps  Immedi- 
ately to  protect  innocent  people  from  tlie 
invasion  of  their  civil  liberties  instead  of 
evtridng  the  condemnation  not  only  of 
liberal  opinion  but  of  sober-minded  con- 
servative opinion  as  expressed  by  the  New 
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York  Times,  the  New  York  Wtrld  Tele- 
gram, the  Washington  Post,  anp  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  ^udy  and 
prepare  a  bill  which,  while  In  n(  way  lim- 
iting the  wide  and  necessarily  )ust  pow- 
ers of  investigation,  will  provlle  a  pro- 
cedure which  will  adequately  safeguard 
Individual  rights.  Imyself  amjintroduc- 
ing  such  a  bill  today 

I  call  It  to  the  attention  of  Ihe  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Mr.  Speal^r.  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  study  it. 

Regardless  of  constitutional 
personally  regret  that  the  witn  ?sses 
penaed   before  the  Committe< 
American  Activities  did  not 
question  put  to  them  as  to  thei^ 
affiliations.    I     think     it 
cleared  the  atmosphere.     I 
whether  or  not  there  were 
munists  among  those  subpenked 
whether  people  are  Communi^ 
lican.  or  Democrat  they  are 
decent  and  orderly  treatment 
ance  with  American  principles 

Let  there  be  no  misinterpn  tation 
my  words.     I  hold  no  brief  fo 
nism  at  home  or  abroad. 

How  then  do  we  combat 

Certainly  not  by  abandoning 
tional  democratic  methods. 

Certainly  not  by  setting  in 
wave  of  hysteria — the  end  of 
one  can  see. 

Certainly    not    by    wordy 
against  communism.    People 
words. 

We  combat  communism  by 
all-out  campaign  against  misery 
and  ignorance.     Eric  Johnsttm 
well: 


reil 
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Communism  hunts  misery. 
^«ry.  and   profits   by   It.     Th« 
ground  of  communism  ts  in  the 
•Teiywhere   people   havent 
or  enough  to  wear  through  no 
own. 

Hunger  and  misery  are  the  4nemles  of 
democracy  and  the  friends  of  ccmmu< 
nlsm  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  a  result  of  the  Hollywood  hearings, 
the  entire  motion  •  picture  industry 
stands  condemned  by  unsupp<  rtcd  gen- 
eralizations of  having  producd  motion 
pictures  which  contained  Communist 
propaganda. 

The  subcommittee  stated  th  it  It  had  t 
list  of  all  of  these  pictures  pioduced  in 
Hollywood  in  the  last  8  years. 

De.'tplte  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jo  mston  of- 
fered  to  show  any  pictures  w  ilch  stood 
•ccused.  so  that  the  commute*  members 
could  see  for  themselves  wh  it  was  In 
them,  at  no  time  In  the  hearl  ig  did  the 
committee  either  avail  Itself  <  f  this  op- 
portunity or  name  the  picture  i  of  which 
It  disapproved.  Thus,  the  in(  ustry  was 
denied  opportunity  to  refute  t  le  charges 
leveled  against  It^harges  w  ilch  were 
plastered  on  the  front  pages  >f  most  of 
the  newspai>ers  of  the  world. 

In  1941  when  the  Wheeler  Nye  com- 
mittee attempted  to  prove  thi  t  the  mo- 
tion-picture industry  was  gul  ty  of  dis- 
seminating war  propaganda,  1  [r.  Willkie. 
who  was  then  the  counsel  for  t  le  motion- 


picture  industry,  warned  the  investigat- 
ing committee  of — 

The  very  genuine  danger  involved  to  the 
tjrpe  of  investigation  which  you  are  now  pro- 
posing to  start.     The  radio  business — 

He  said — 

Is  already  Included  In  the  original  resolution. 
From  the  motion  picture  and  radio  Industry 
It  Is  Just  a  small  step  to  the  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, and  other  periodicals,  iind  from  the 
freedom  of  the  press  It  is  Just  a  small  step  to 
the  freedom  of  the  lndlvld\ial  to  say  what  he 
believes. 

I  refer  you  to  editorials  which  I  will 
include  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
Washington  Post  on  the  subject. 

The  implication  that,  in  order  to  es- 
cape congressional  investigation,  the  mo- 
tion-picture industry  must  make  pic- 
tures that  have  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  is  a 
direct  violation  of  free  speech.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  McNutt  when  he  observed : 

You  don't  need  a  law  to  Impair  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  free  sp>eech.  It  can  be 
done  by  intimidation  and  coercion.  That  Is 
the  way  of  totalitarian  regimes  which  we  all 
hate. 

Even  if  the  hearings  had  been  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  propriety  and  the 
most  careful  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  it  still  is  a  very  dubious  exer- 
cise of  congressional  power  when  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
seeks  to  tell  motion-picture  producers 
what  kind  of  pictures  they  should  make. 

I  am  opposed  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
movie  industry  is  opposed  to  communis- 
tic propaganda  on  the  screen,  but  I  am 
equally  opposed  to  movies  becoming  ded- 
icated to  the  spread  of  reactionary  prop- 
aganda. I  refuse  to  accept  the  insidious 
doctrine  that  any  reflections  on  estab- 
lished wrongs  that  may  be  found  in  the 
American  movies,  the  American  radio, 
or  in  the  American  press  are  Communist 
Inspired. 

When  I  took  my  oath  of  office  I  swore 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  BUI 
of  Rights.  Any  infringement  upon  free- 
dom of  speech  is  a  violation  of  the  first 
amendment.  X  consider  it  my  clear  duty 
to  oppoee  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

The  Committee  on  Un-Amerlctn  Ac- 
tivities In  the  manner  In  which  It  has 
carried  out  Its  Investigatloiis— not  only 
In  this  Instance  but  over  the  years— has 
given  the  Impression  that  communism  is 
far  stronger  than  it  Is.  In  the  present  In- 
stance It  has  left  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  Hollywood  Is  overrun  with  Com- 
munists—that glamorous  and  attractive 
actors  and  writers  find  communism 
superior  to  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

X  say  that  for  many  groups  in  this 
country  this  is  persuasive  poison. 

The  argument  that  the  hour  demands 
extreme  measures  is  not  valid.  I  can 
offer  no  stronger  testimony  to  refute  this 
idea  than  the  text  of  a  resolution  passed 
unanimously  by  the  house  of  bishops  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  No- 
vember 4.  1947.    I  quote: 

Rcaolvtd.  That  as  bishop*  in  the  church 
of  Ood  we  call  upon  the  people  of  our  church 
to  be  on  their  guard  leet  an  hysterical  fear 


of  communism  shall  lead  us  to  fight  that 
danger  with  weapons  destructive  of  the 
treasure  we  seek  to  guard.  The  surest  way 
to  flght  communism  is  to  work  unceasingly 
at  home  and  abroad  for  a  society  In  which 
Justice  and  the  dignity  of  free  men  are  In 
truth  guaranteed  to  men  of  every  race  and 
condition.  An  inquisitorial  investigation  of 
men's  personal  beliefs  Is  a  threat  to  freedom 
of  conscience.  The  casting  of  public  sus- 
picion on  fellow  citizens  under  the  protec- 
tion of  congressional  Immunity  can  readily 
become  an  offense  against  Gods  command- 
ment, "Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  nelghlwr."  We  have  no  defense 
for  those  who.  while  sharing  the  privileges 
of  our  Imperfectly  democratic  society,  seek 
to  undermine  its  fabric.  But  we  hold  It  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  Christian  citizen  to 
guard  for  others  the  freedom  of  conscience 
we  treasure  for  ourselves. 

Thus  sayeth  the  bishops. 

And  thus  sayeth  all  of  us  who  take  our 
Americanism  from  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

I  know  very  well  the  price  we  will  pay 
in  our  own  districts  come  election  time. 
I  know  what  will  be  said,  that  this  is  the 
final  proof  that  the  candidate  against 
whom  you  are  running  is  a  Communist. 
I  say  to  you  that  that  kind  of  campaign- 
ing, that  kind  of  thinking,  which  I  call 
the  wolf,  wolf  technique,  only  serves  the 
Communists. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  23, 
19471 

CONGRESS    AND    HOU.TWOOD 

Considering  the  great  ■  influence  which 
American  moving  pictures  exert  In  every  part 
of  the  world,  it  is  IneTltable  that  Hollywood 
should  be  a  special  target  of  Communist 
penetration.  We  have  no  doubt  that  party 
.  members  are  actively  at  work  in  the  Industry, 
that  they  have  in  some  cases  obtained  posi- 
tions of  considerable  Importance  and  that 
they  neglect  no  opportunity  to  put  in  a  plug 
for  Mother  Russia  when  the  chance  occurs. 
In  addition  to  the  party  members,  there  la 
the  probably  much  larger  company  of 
politically  naive  and  easily  bef'uddled  fellow- 
travelera.  But  ts  the  best  answer  to  this 
situation  such  an  Investigation  as  U  now 
underway  in  Woshlngtonf  Or  la  the  sensible 
course  to  trust  American  opinion  In  a  muttur 
of  this  kind:  to  Judge  the  product  of  the  mov- 
ing picture  Industry  on  the  baals  of  Its  out- 
put as  a  whole,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
particular  pMsages  rut  from  particular  pic- 
tures, and  to  believe  that  the  responsible 
heads  of  the  industry  are  wise  enough,  and 
that  rank-and-file  American  opinion  Is 
shrewd  enough,  to  detect  and  correct  any 
important  misuse  of  the  Alms  for  Communist 
purposetf 

In  the  couTM  now  being  followed  In  Wash- 
ington there  are,  we  believe,  three  evident 
dangers.  First,  it  is  clear  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  Is  actually 
trying  certain  Individuals  for  alleged  sub- 
versive and  un-American  acts  without  afford- 
ing them  the  ordinary  rights  accorded  to  the 
most  degraded  criminal;  namely,  the  right  to 
croao-examlne  their  accusers  and  the  right  to 
call  witnesses  on  their  own  behalf.  Second, 
there  Is  an  obvious  danger  that  the  present 
Inveatlgatlon,  as  It  Is  now  being  conducted, 
may  succeed  In  Identifying  as  Commun.st 
any  element  of  criticism  or  protest  In  the 
films  against  any  aspect  of  American  political 
social,  or  economic  life;  If  this  happerxs,  aiid 
the  Investigation  creates  fear  In  Hollywo(;d. 
which  has  often  been  accused  of  timidity  In 
dealing  with  public  questions,  then  the 
screen  ts  consigned  to  mere  entertainment 
on  the  meet  trifling  of  premises.   Finally,  tm 
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investigation  of  this  kind,  once  begun,  has  no 
ready  stopping-place.  One  of  the  Govern- 
ment's  wltnenes  has  already  declared  that 
Broadway  Is  worse  than  Hollywood  In  the 
matter  of  Communist  penetration,  and  that 
the  reading  departme.its  of  the  publishing 
houses  are  very,  very  heavUy  Infiltrated  with 
Communists.  Are  we  now  to  go  on  from 
Hollywood  to  Broadway,  and  then  from 
Broadway  to  the  publishing  houses,  search- 
ing for  suspects  all  along  the  line,  and  after 
that  carry  the  hunt  into  the  radio  and  then 
Into  the  American  press?  That  would  be  a 
wholly  logical  procedure,  on  the  premise  the 
congressional  committee  has  adopted. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  committee  Is 
conducting  a  fair  investigation.  We  think 
the  course  on  which  it  has  embarked  threat- 
ens to  lead  to  greater  dangers  than  those 
with  which  It  is  presently  concerned. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
October  25.  1947 1 

Five  members  of  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry brought  a  momentary  dignity  this 
week  to  the  hippodrome  that  is  being  staged 
In  Washington  by  the  House  un-American 
Activities  Committee.  They  deviated  sharp- 
ly from  the  pattern  that  Mr.  J.  P&knell 
Tbouas  has  set  down;  their  testimony  wsus 
free  of  insinuation,  long  lists  of  suspicious 
characters  and  hysterical  denvmciatlon  of 
vague  enemies.  Instead  Robert  Montgomery, 
Ronald  Reagan,  George  Muiphy,  Gary  Cooper, 
and  Leo  McCarey  carefully  set  forth  a  body  of 
fact  and  a  body  of  opinion  with  which  it  Is 
dlflknilt  to  differ. 

There  are  Communists  In  Hollywood,  these 
five  agreed,  and  most  of  Hollywood  is  In  fierce 
disagreement  with  Communist  methods  and 
Communist  purposes.  These  Communists, 
the  five  witnesses  continued,  have  had  little 
success  in  effectuating  their  purposes,  and 
becaxise  Holljrwood  is  alert  to  them  are  not 
likely  to  gain  in  strength.  The  industry  has 
proved  Its  ability  to  employ  these  mep 
profitably,  and  the  product  tliat  Is  turned 
out  by  Hollywood  does  not  endanger  the 
American  way  of  life.  But  an  attempt  by 
Congress  to  dictate  to  Hollywood,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carey implied,  could  well  promote  the  very 
dangers  that  t^e  committee  ostensibly  seelcs 
to  combat.  Mr.  Reagan's  own  words  might 
be  quoted  to  sum  up  their  testmony:  1 
hope, '  he  satd,  "that  we  never  are  prompted 
by  fear  or  resentment  of  communism  into 
compromising  any  of  our  democratic  prin- 
ciples In  order  to  fight  It."  It  might  have 
been  wise  to  end  the  Investigation  there. 

Tht  investlgittton,  however,  continues. 
The  prtvUege  of  calllnf  names  without  the 
danger  of  aroountabllltv  ts  embraced  by  wit- 
aess  after  witness.  Mr.  Walt  Disney  has 
added  to  the  roster  of  Communist  froau  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  It  is  dimcult  to 
dscids  whether  that  sstlmabls  organlaatlon 
or  ths  Communist  Party  wUl  be  the  mors 
surprised.  Mrs.  Lela  Rogers  paints  a  pic- 
ture of  Hollywood  tn  whtch  she  Is  constantly 
being  approached  with  Communist  scripts 
for  oooversion  Into  movlng-picturs  fare,  each 
one  of  which  shs  indignantiy  rejscts. 
Frssssd  for  a  sample,  shs  mentions,  "Nons 
but  ths  Lonsly  Heart."  which  was  moody, 
Mrs.  Rogers  maintains,  and  thsrefore  un- 
American  and  therefore  (the  syllogism  pro- 
ceeds), oommunUttc.  And  Mr.  Thomas, 
fsarlng  that  his  audience  is  slipping,  stis- 
pends  ths  Saturday  session  "because  some 
peopls  have  to  attend  football  gamss"  and 
promises  new  sensations  next  wsek, 

(From   the  Mew   York   Herald   Tribtms  ot 
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The  congressional  Investigation  Into  un- 
American  activities  yesterday  gave  anotbar 


witness,  Mr.  Dalton  Trumbo,  a  magnificent 
opportunity  to  martyrize  himself,  an  oppor- 
tunity which  was  embraced  enthusiastically, 
expansively,  and  very  thoroughly  by  Mr! 
Tnunbo.  Mr.  Trumbo  plastered  the  walls  ot 
the  committee  room  with  sttunp  speeches, 
appeals  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  evocations 
of  the  memory  of  Wendell  WUlkie  and  Prank- 
lln  Roosevelt.  He  also  succeeded  in  getting 
himself  cited  for  contempt  and.  In  the  gen- 
eral fracas  thus  raised,  pretty  effectively  con- 
cealed what  was  perhaps  the  one  relevant 
point  Involved  in  the  whole  proceedings. 
Asked  persistently  to  say  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  Mr.  Trum- 
bo evaded  any  reply. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  point. 
The  existence  tn  this  country  of  a  political 
and  pressure  organization  which  conceals  Its 
membership  and  which  individuals,  when 
questioned  as  to  membership,  will  not  at 
once  either  admit  or  disavow  is  a  serious 
matter.  The  vrouUe  Is  that  Representative 
J.  PsaifKLL  Thomas'  expedition  with  blun- 
derbuss and  klleg  lights  through  the  Holly- 
wood Jungles  is  admirably  calculated  not  to 
elucidate  but  to  conceal  Just  such  serious 
matters  as  this,  swaddling  them  away  in  aU 
the  side  issues  and  constitutional  confusions 
in  which  Communists,  above  all  othMv,  have 
traln"d  themselves  to  expertness.  Assum- 
ing, for  the  argument,  that  Mr.  Trumbo  may 
really  have  subversive  Inclinations,  it  Is  clear 
that  nothing  he  coxild  (or  did)  writ*  into 
such  social  documents  as  Thirty  Seconds 
Over  Tokyo  or  Kitty  Poyle  coiold  have  had  a 
fraction  of  the  propagandist  impact  which 
was  opened  to  him  by  the  chance  to  appear 
before  the  Thomas  Investigation. 

The  Thomas  Investigation  has  unques- 
tionably aroused  the  deepest  interest  and 
concern  among  countless  Americans.  Those 
who  have  pointed  out  the  blundering  and 
self-defeating  way  with  which  It  is  trying 
to  deal  T7lth  its  problem  frequently  find 
themselves  denounced  as  sympathizers  with 
communism.  But  It  is  precisely  those  with 
the  most  awareness  of  the  real  dangers  which 
Communist  infiltration  and  disruption  may 
hold  for  a  democratic  tystem  who  are  most 
distressed  at  this  fumbling  affair,  which  con- 
tinues to  give  the  Communists  all -their  best 
opportunities,  to  miss  the  essentials  in  a 
morass  of  trivia  and  only  further  to  Impas- 
sion and  confuse  an  important  issue  on 
which  really  dsar  and  sober  thought  is  sar- 
nsstly  required. 

{Ttom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
November  1.  1947 1 

TRs  coMMrmat's  mmb8kiu. 

The  House  Un-Amsrlcan  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  never  dtstlngtUshed  ItssU  by  any 
finicky  attention  to  ths  principle  ot  rele- 
vancy, but  Mr,  J,  PAaifiLL  Thomas  has  man- 
aged to  outdo  both  his  own  bsst  previous 
efforts  and  thoss  of  his  prsdscsssors.  Hav- 
ing set  ov%  to  sxpose  ths  motion-picture  in- 
dustry, he  has  concluded  his  investigation 
abruptly  with  an  account  of  an  unsuooses- 
ful  attempt  by  the  Russians  to  discover 
what  was  going  on  in  1942  behind  looked 
doors  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  This  nuiy  be 
taksn— perhaps  unjgraelously— as  Mr.  Thom- 
as's oonfssslon  that  ths  Bollywood  invesu- 
gatloo  had  been  producing  a  good  deal  ot 
nonsenas  and  very  little  else. 

But  this  latest  matter,  if  the  Investigator's 
rsport  can  be  taken  at  Its  taee  value,  ean- 
not  be  so  lightly  dlsmiaasd.  Its  Importance 
does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  BussUas 
seisk  knowledge  by  lUagltimate  means-^t 
would  be  foUy  to  expect  otherwise.  Ths  true 
lesson  hers  is  the  Isason  that  Canada  Isamsd 
last  year:  that  native-bom  citlBens  can  be, 
and  have  been,  deluded  Into  believing  that 
they  serve  some  larger  cause  when  thsy  break 
America's  laws  to  ftuther  Rtissla's  interests. 


TtOM  Is  truly  xm -American  activity,  as  defined 
in  the  Constitution  and  in  the  law.  It  is 
material  which  Mr.  Thomas's  committee 
might  properly  consider,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  other  Oovemment  agencies  are 
equipped  to  do  it  better. 

This  attempt  to  breach  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity, if  it  is  substantiated,  condemns  by  Its 
very  pertinence  ihe  committee  that  bitnight 
it  to  light.  Why,  one  might  ask,  were  Gary 
Cooper  and  his  colleagues  subpensd,  while 
the  two  men  who  purportedly  committed 
this  offense  were  ignored?  Since  the  matter 
was  presented  merely  as  a  fiat  sUtement, 
what  purpose  was  served  by  hatiling  it  forth! 
except  perliaps  as  a  deus  ex  machlna  to  cave 
the  current  hearings  from  fdl  Ignominious 
descent  toward  pubUc  inattention:  why  did 
the  committee  not  turn  this  evidence  over 
directly  to  the  Department  of  Justice  so  tliat 
charges  oitaia  be  heard,  defenses  set  forth 
and  punishment  meted  out  to  any  offenders? 

In  these  hesrlngs,  which  Mr.  Thomas 
promises  to  resume  In  tiie  vague  future,  the 
committee's  Inadequacy  has  been  doubly  ex- 
emplified It  attempted  in  one  Instance  to 
pry  into  the  private  thoughts  of  persons  who 
chance  to  live  in  Hollywood,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  prying  is  forbidden  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It  attempted  in  another  Instance 
to  bypass  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  courts.  It  has  at  no  time 
sought  to  come  to  grips  with  the  real  prob- 
lem: How  can  persons  who  think  as  Com- 
munists think  be  prevented  from  acting  as 
enemies  act.  In  a  manner  tliat  permits  the 
American  tradition  of  freedom  to  survive? 
It  may  very  well  be  that  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  the  most  pressing  need  of  the 
moment:  a  conunlttee  that  dealt  with  it 
soberly  and  honestly  would  serve  the  coun- 
try nobly.  It  will  never  be  answered  by  film 
stars,  nor  by  sensation  mongering,  nor  by  a 
committee  that  operates  in  defiance  of  tbs 
way  of  life  It  seeks  to  serve. 

(Ftom  the  Washington  Post  of  October  SI. 
1947] 

rOUnCAL    A^nUATION 

A  parads  of  witnessss  has  now  defted  the 
authority  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  ask  them  whether 
they  are,  or  have  iMen,  members  of  ths  Com- 
munist Party.  Their  defiance,  in  nearly 
svsry  instancs,  has  t>sen  aocompanlcd  toy 
stump  apsechss,  gavel  beating,  general  to- 
decorum,  and  contempt  dutions  which  m- 
tenslfied  the  carnival,  or  Halloween,  atnK)e- 
phere  in  which  thess  hearings  have  besn 
oorduoted  since  their  Inception.  For  our 
part,  we  have  very  little  sympathy  with  or 
fee^inig  for  men  who  will  not  acknowledge 
their  political  faith.  Theee  witassssa  oould 
have  commanded  a  measure  or  respect  bad 
they  candidly  avowed  Oommuntst  Party 
membership  (If  they  are,  in  fact.  Com- 
munists) and  had  then  challenged  the  com* 
mltlee  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Men  have  an  indispuUblt  right  to  fotn 
the  Communist  Party.  But  to  say  that  it 
woOld  be  mors  seemly  or  courageous  of  them 
to  admit  their  memlMrsblp  is  not  to  say 
that  any  congressional  committse  has  au- 
thority to  requirs  them  to  do  so.  A  vary 
vital  constitutional  pomt  is  ralasd  by  the 
committee's  inquiry  into  personal  polltieal 
aflUiatioD.  Now  that  these  witnesses  have 
been  cited  for  oontempt,  we  prssume  that 
the  courts  wlU  determins  whether  they  ware 
withm  their  rlghu  in  refusing  to  answer 
thsse  questions.  Whatever  the  cotirts  de- 
cide on  this  legal  Issue,  however,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  line  of  questioning  was  a 
grossly  Improper  one  for  the  committee  to 
pursue.  It  was  as  improper,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, as  an  inquiry  luto  a  man's  religious 
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I  from  tha  Waahinston  Poat  of  G|Btob*r  U, 

1941 1 

eoaacma  nolltwooo 

A  bit  balatadly,  Mr  Paul  McNuik 
for    itia    Motini)    Pirtura    Aaaociii 
iNapad  llM  eantral  |MUa  of  tha  in 
)io«  in  prograaa  undar  tha  auapi 
■OOM  Omninlttaa  on  Un^Amarirttn 
■•  WM.  ha  daclnrad  on  WvdnaMlay 
to  Mt  iha  vioiatica  dona  to  tha  p 
fraa  ■|>aa<'h  during  tha  haarlnga 
Ing      V     liarnm*     apparent     * 
tha  purpoaa  wa«  to  try  to  dlctat* 
trol.  throvigh  tha  davtaa  of  tha  han 
|aaa  on   tha  aerattia  of   Amarim 
no  eoncarn  of  any  cnngraaaional 
It  la  tha  r<inc»rit  Rolaly  of  thoaa  w 
motion  pirturaa  '     Borna  of  tha 
Hollywood    witoaaaaa    hava   ahow 

What  arouaad  Mr   McNutt  wai 
quaattnning  addraaaad   to  aavaral 
auggaiting  that  tha  motion •plotuif» 
ought    to    produca    anti- 
Thia  la.  of  couraa,  an  offanalva 
on   at   laaat   two   oounta     It 
Rollywod  ought  to  bo  turning 
fanda  traeu  a  la  Kuaaa.  whan  tha 
that  It  haa^  baan  guilty  of  doing 
paat  la  praclaaly  what  tha  indua 
tng  to  rafut     Par  worta,  howavar 
that  tha  Induatry  can  aacapa  lag 
•triction— or   at   laatt   tha   cont 
tinfatrorabla  publicity  aa  tha  raa< 
gTMBlonal  invaatigation— only  If 
UM  kind  of  propaganda  approvad 
■antativa  J   Paamitx  TNOMaa. 

Mr    McNutt   la  quita  right  In 
tiMt  "you  don't  naad  a  law  to 
•enatltut tonal  rtghu  of  fraa  apaa^l 
ba  dona  by  intimidation  and 
la  tha  way  of  totalitarian  ragtnwi 
all  hata  "    Tha  dangar,  it  might  t 

Krtloularly  aruta  in  vtaw  of  th 
ity  to  Intimidation  and  coarci 
stratad   rvcantly   by   a  coupla   n 
olltnta.    Movia   produoara  ought 
ollorglo  to  eoiMpaaalonal  dictatloft 
•Uflfaatlon.  aa  ntwapapar  aditora 
totltty  thay  ara.  aa  htdlviduala, 
•iMa  managara  of  an  tmmanaaly 
■Mdlum  of  communication.     In 
•laty  thair  roanagamant,  howaver 
Itmain  fraa  from  govarnmrntal 
It  U.  Indaad.  Ilka  tha  fraadum  o 
(of  which  It  la  a  parti   an 
tipon  govarnmantal  tyranny 
Intarfaranca  of  any  aort  with  tha 
Alma   la,   tharafora.   a  fatal 
fund*  man  tal  troadom. 


coarc  on 
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Rapraaanutlva  TxoMAa  and  hia  collaafuaa, 
d^pita  tadloua  protaata  to  tha  contrary,  hava 
angagad  in  atlU  anothar  form  of  attamptad 
Intimidation  of  tha  motldn*plotura  Indus- 
try. Thay  hava  parmtttad  wltnaaa  aftar  wit* 
naaa  to  accuaa  Individuals  in  tha  indiutry  of 
Communiat  aympathles  without,  as  yat,  tha 
praaantatiun  of  a  ahrad  of  supportlnc  avl- 
danca.  Tha  actors  and  actrsasaa.  aerlpt 
writers,  directors,  and  othara  ao  accuaad  may 
or  may  not  ba  Communlata  or  Communiat 
aympathiaars;  in  tha  abaanca  of  avidanca  wa 
hava  no  way  to  Jtidgs.  Tha  affa^t  of  tha  un* 
supportad  allaggtloas.  howavar.  is  to  Impoas 
upon  tha  induatry  powarful  praasura  to  purga 
than)  from  tha  pay  rolla.  Intarfaranca  with 
tha  parson nal  policial  of  a  sagmant  of  tha 
praan  doaa  no  laaa  violanca  to  (rtadom  of  ag* 
praKiiun  than  lutarfartnca  with  lt«  adltorlal 
policlaa.  I 

Pinalty,  Mr.  Tmomas  and  hts  eoUM|tMt 
have  baan  guilty,  aa  thalr  predecisaori  on 
thia  conureaatonal  commlttaa  hava  h—n  slnoa 
tha  lima  or  Ita  incapilun,  of  blasting  Individ* 
ual  raputatlona  without  regard  for  individual 
rlghu.  ThU  U,  of  oouraa,  pacuUarly  damag* 
ing  to  aetori  and  aetrMaoi  wtajoaa  stock  in 
trads  la  thalr  popularity,  Kowavar  innocent 
thay  may  ba.  they  will  nnd  it  hard  to  refute 
accuaationa  which,  for  all  that  tha  commlttaa 
hu  taken  tha  troublf  to  datfrmina,  may 
amount  to  no  moro  than  vulgur  goaalp 
grounded  In  mat  tea  or  miseoneaption.  Thair 
careers  may  ba  ruined  by  alandara  in  reapeot 
of  which  they  have  no  ramady.  Tlva  apac- 
tarl4  of  Hollywood  wrlttrs  and  pisysrs  da- 
nouitcing  their  cotlraguas  in  an  orgy  of  self- 
rightaouaneaa  haa  baan  only  slightly  laas  da- 
grading  than  tha  spa«taela  of  a  r<ingraaalonal 
rommiitee  fiMtaring  thia  brutal  contempt  for 
the  elemetunry  prinrlplaa  of  fair  play.  As 
Mr,  RonHld  KeMMnn.  preauient  Of  tha  Sortan 
AotorM'  (lutld,  rvinnrkeU  aomewhat  wistfully: 
"I  hoiM  that  wa  navar  ara  prompted  by  (ear 
or  raaantmant  of  oommuniam  Into  compro- 
mising any  of  otir  dOBMoratlc  prlnolplaa  In 
ordi*r  to  fight  It,"  Yat.  It  Is  prsrisaly  to  this 
sort  of  compromlsa  that  our  tvirrant  com- 
miphobla  Is  laadlng. 

(from  tha  Washington  Post  of  Ootobar  99, 

1947)  I 

NOU.TWOOD'1  MALAradM 

All  thoaa  jokaa  about  tha  fatuity  of  tha 
movif  mogula  satm  to  ba  sobar  truth,  Tha 
periormnncea  put  on  by  Magsrs,  Warnar, 
WtM)d,  and  Mnyer  before  tha  Houaa  Commlt- 
taa on  Un*Amerlcan  Activities  at  the  grand 
premiere  of  Its  sensational  foray  Into  film- 
lanti  Monday  wara  in  tha  graaft  ham  tradl- 
tioii.  Pity  thaaa  tragic  tycoons  menaced  on 
every  hand  by  Communist  writers  and  ac- 
ton, sobbing  on  tha  broad,  strong  shouldars 
of  that  doughty  dragon  slaytr.  J.  Pasniu 
Tnomas.  What  rugged  Individtiallami  What 
a  damonatration  of  capitaliam  eouragtousi 

Why  thaat  strong,  sllant  man  of  tha  mo- 
tion-picture Induatry  choaa  to  fbul  their  own 
neat  la  hard  to  aay.  Parha|>a  they  thought 
they  could  protaet  thamsalvaa  by  denounring 
others.  In  an  aarllar  day.  whsn  Wendell 
Willkle  waa  thalr  eounsal  and  tha  Whaalar- 
Ny«<  Committee  attempted  to  piovo  that  thay 
were  guilty  of  diMemlnatlni  war  propMMlda, 
thay  had  tha  wit -or  at  Isssi  Mr.  Wlllkla 
did— to  spaak  out  for  thair  own  fraadom. 
Mr  Wlllkla  warned  tha  tnvaatlgaiing  oom- 
miuaa  of  1941  of  "tha  vary  gonulna  dangar 
involved  In  tha  typo  of  invaatlgation  which 
you  are  now  prapoalng  to  stai^.  Tha  radio 
butiineaa."  ha  said,  'is  already  Included  In 
tht'  original  raaolutlon.  Prom  tha  motlon- 
picturt  and  radio  induatry,  It  la  Just  a  small 
step  to  tha  nawapapars.  magaalnea.  and  othar 
paritxilcala  And  from  tha  fraadom  of  tha 
preaa  it  la  Juat  a  small  step  to  tha  fraadom 
of  the  Individual  to  aay  what  ha  ballavaa." 

Thaaa  producara  are  Invitiog  canaorship. 
Thay  ara  aaking  th*  Oovarnmgnt  to  step  la 


and  protect  them  from  their  own  employ* 
aaa— abdicating,  aa  it  wara.  tha  flrat  function 
of  tha  antrapranaur  in  a  private-enterprise 
system.  One  of  them  want  ao  far.  Indeed, 
as  to  urge  tha  outlawing  of  tha  Communist 
Party— a  stratagem  which  no  laas  an  author- 
ity than  J.  Idgar  Hoover  has  dlsparsged  aa 
Inalfectual  and  a  violation  of  Individual  lib- 
erty which  could  undermine  the  foundation 
of  fraadom  for  us  all.  If  tha  movlM  are  lass 
American  than  they  ought  to  ba,  perhaps  it 
Is  baoausa  the  men  In  the  last  analysis  ra* 
sponsible  for  them  hava  ao  little  undarstand* 
lug  of  American  Idaals. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  mlnutei  to  the  gen* 
tieman  frorri  New  York  I  Mr.  Klein). 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  out* 
aet  I  would  like  to  correct  the  statement, 
mndv  by  the  gpntleman  from  South 
Divkota  I  Mr,  MunutI,  Speaking  for  my-' 
■elf  and,  I  believe,  for  the  majority  oi' 
the  17  Mrmberi  who  opposed  this  cita- 
tion on  the  previous  roll  call,  we  are  noi; 
defending  aa  individuals  these  peopln 
who  refused  to  anawer  the  questions. 
My  poMition  and,  I  believe,  the  position 
of  the  majority  of  ua  Is  simply  that  wn 
would  like  to  correct  the  procedure 
which  the  committee  haa  been  follow* 
ing  In  thCKC  hearings  to  provide  adequat ) 
aafeguards  for  people  who  may  not  agre  i 
with  the  committee  so  that  they  wouM 
attU  have  the  right  of  presenting  their 
own  side  of  the  question  on  so  important 
an  issue  as  thia. 

eepoaaa  to  agsoLtrrtoN  on  want  oaot^NM 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  on  man/ 
groundfl  to  thest  rtaolutlons  citing  10 
American  dtiaeni  (or  contempt  of  Con- 
greaa  aa  a  result  of  their  appearance  be- 
fore the  Committed  on  Un- American  Ac- 
tlvltlei. 

I  concur  and  aasodate  myself  wltit 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  present- 
ed or  win  present  their  opposition  on 
specific  conitltutional  and  legallitlo 
grounds. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  prefer  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  broader  aspects  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  equally  Important  and 
applicable. 

Specifically.  I  wlih  to  discuss  the  pow- 
er which  has  been  as-iumcd  by  the  com- 
mittee to  set  up  .tubjoctlvc  standards  (f 
political  and  economic  morality  and  to 
enforce  theao  atandarda  through  the 
privilege  of  Immunity  given  to  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution,  and  tht 
faulty  procedure  which  hai  too  often 
characterlred  the  conduct  of  the  lnve»  - 
tifatlons,  hearings,  and  Uitulng  of  rt- 
porti.  I  shall  tlio  mention  further  pre*- 
posuls  to  be  made  at  a  later  date  to  Iri- 
provff  the  procedure  by  amending  tlit 
law  setting  up  this  committee.  In  thut 
regard,  I  am  now  in  the  process  of  pro- 
paring,  and  HhAli  soon  introduce,  a  b  II 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  study,  which 
would  formailie  the  procedure  of  thia 
committee. 

TO  i>aovtog  roa  aaatrrrAL  BTAtgMKNTi  | 

One  thing  X  would  like  to  aee  happ^ 
is  thnt  anybody  who  is  accuaed  shall  havg 
the  right  to  come  In  before  the  commit- 
tee, either  by  presenting  a  sworn  itati- 
ment  or  personally,  and  testifying  aa  to 
the  truth  of  the  charges  so  that  the  pul)- 
lid  may  judge  whetlier  he  in  innocent  )r 
guilty.  At  the  preaent  time  he  has  no 
opportunity    for    refutation    of    any 
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charges  leveled  against  him  either  by 
witnesses  before  the  committee,  or  the 
committee  itself. 

coMMirrn  manoati  vnioob 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Is  unique,  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
all  standing  conunlttees  in  the  history 
of  this  Congress  in  the  fact  that  Ita 
mandate  gives  precedence  to  ita  poweri 
of  investigation  over  its  legislative 
powers  and  duties.  For  almost  20  years 
tills  House  has  maintained,  in  one  form 
or  another,  with  only  brief  lapses,  a 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
These  committees  were  special  commlt- 
teea  answerable  to  the  House  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  House  for  continua- 
tion, until  on  January  3.  1845,  the  Com- 
mittee waa  created  aa  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  by  amendment  of 
the  rules. 

From  ita  inception,  the  committee  has 
repeatedly  drawn  criticism  from  the  bet- 
ter elemenu  of  American  leadership  for 
it%  faulty  procedure,  its  lack  of  deflnliive 
standardi  of  self-conduct,  and  its  fre- 
quent lopaldedneas  of  approach. 

During  one  period,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  McCoaMACKl,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  adopt- 
ed rules  of  procedure  oharacteriied  by 
extreme  fairness  and  care  In  preventing 
injustice  to  Individuals  and  by  the  ut- 
most caution  to  avoid  infrlngomont  of 
the  Inalienable  right  of  all  Americana 
to  determine  their  beliefs  for  thcm- 

HlVM. 

Undar  other  leadership  there  has  been 
a  consistent  tendency  to  make  the  com- 
mittee court,  grand  Jury,  prosecutor,  and 
Judge,  and  to  devise  an  unwritten  but 
discernible  pattern  of  conformity  in  eco- 
nomic and  political  belief. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  right 
there  on  the  question  of  religion? 

Mr.  KLEIN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jeraey.  Xa  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  attended  many  of  the  aeisloni  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  KLEIN,    X  did. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  At  the 
time  when  we  had  these  moving  picture 
wltne.ises  before  us? 

Mr.  KLEIN.    I  did. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Hai  the 
fentleman  ever  heard  one  aingle  ten- 
tence  uttered  by  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  employee  of  the  committee 
thftt  had  any  thing  to  do  with  religion? 

Mr.  KLEIN.  No.  sir.  1  did  not.  I  may 
lay  on  that  point,  and  X  want  this  clearly 
understood,  that  X  myself  was  aatounded 
at  the  attitude  of  these  witneases  before 
the  committee. 

Mr,  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
itate  it. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Thoie  wordi  in  which 
he  accused  the  committee  of  having  de- 
generated Into  rellgioua  persecution. 

Mr.  KLEIN.   X  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  X  ask  that  thoae  worda 
be  taken  down.  Let  ui  lee  what  he  did 
•ay. 

xcm     wo 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
those  words. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Very  well.  X  withdraw 
the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  proceed. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  did  not  make  the  re- 
mark, but  I  want  to  finish  what  I  have  to 
»ay.  I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  X  would  have  had 
more  regard  for  these  men  If  they  had 
suted  that  they  were  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  if  they  were.  I  think 
they  were  in  contempt  of  the  commlitee, 
if  the  committee  had  the  right  to  aak 
that  question.  That  is  the  only  la.sue  X 
aee  in  this  particular  case.  My  whole 
point  is  addressed  to  that  lasue.  that 
something  ouBht  to  be  done  to  give  indi- 
viduals whose  names  are  mentioned  and 
about  whom  derogatory  statements  are 
made  but  who  do  not  have  the  right  at 
the  present  time  to  refute  those  state- 
ments, the  right  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, or  some  other  body,  where  the 
truth  may  be  made  known, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  iten- 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  KLgwl  haa 
expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  X  yield  the  gentleman  two  addi- 
tional minutes. 

rAtn.TT  raocaotjaaa  crrae 

Mr.  KIAXN.  The  faulty  procedure 
has  not  stopped  with  the  prejudgment  of 
the  acope  of  the  committee's  Inveatifa- 
ttons,  nor  with  its  manipulation  for 
partisan  purposes,  but  has  been  extended 
to  the  actual  conduct  of  the  heart ngi. 

Statements  which  have  proved  to  be 
little  more  than  an  expreasion  of  opinion 
of  the  chairman  or  of  the  investlgatora 
have  been  made  public  under  clrcum- 
itancea  which  have  given  the  itatemimta 
the  weight,  in  the  public  mind,  of  a  Con- 
gressional finding.  Similarly,  reports 
have  been  submitted  which  subsequently 
were  shown  to  hav^  been  unseen  by 
members  of  the  committee  prior  to  »ub- 
ml.Mlon  tj  the  Kouae. 

Too  frequently  witnesses  with  views  In 
sympathy  with  dominant  memberii  of 
the  committee  have  been  permitted  to 
use  the  committee  hearingi  as  forums 
for  exposition  of  their  own  views  and  for 
the  indlNcrlmlnate  and  unauthentlciited 
defamation  of  their  political  opponent!, 
without  opportunity  of  the  Individ  iiala 
named  to  appear  publicly  and  anower  the 
charges. 

There  haa  been  an  equally  lamenttble 
tendency  to  receive  aa  authentic,  evi- 
dence so  flimsy  that  It  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  humblest  court  of  the  lund. 

Wltnesaea  who  are  expected  to  support 
a  prejudgment  of  the  committee  have 
been  treated  with  the  utmoat  defereocf, 
on  and  off  the  stand. 

On  the  other  hand,  wltnessei  who 
have.  In  advance  of  public  hearing,  l»een 
dubbed  unfriendly  have  been  bullied, 
harried,  hurried,  and  browbeaten. 

AOAINST  TTaAN NT  OVIS  THI  MINOS  OT  MIHN 

The  very  spirit  of  the  American  form 
of  government  li  an  unceaaing  vlgllnnct 
against  tyranny  over  the  mindi  of  siiea. 


Neither  you  nor  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  nor 
any  Member  or  group  of  Members  of  this 
House  has  the  right  to  determine  a  pat- 
tern of  political  or  economic  beliefs  to 
which  all  Americans  must  conform  la 
order  to  be  good  Americans. 

The  test  of  Americanism  does  not  lie 
In  thoughts  or  words  but  In  deeds. 

We  have  atatutes  prohibiting  and 
punishing  treason,  sedition,  con.splracy. 
trading  with  the  enemy,  armed  rebellion, 
disclosure  of  secret  Information,  and  al- 
most every  other  conceivable  crlma- 
against  our  country.  Some  of  thoae 
atatutes  are  weak  and  lack  clarity;  but 
the  Congress  has  failed  to  amend  them 
over  a  long  period  of  yeara.  obviously 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  Infringing  on  the 
civil  rluhu  of  American  cltlaens  and  of 
laying  the  framework  for  Just  auch  an 
authoritarian  police  state  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  la  Im- 
plicitly advocating  while  ostensibly  ex- 
posing the  authoritarianism  of  other 
and  equally  un-Amerloan  systems. 

MTALTT  NOT  TO  Ba  LIONTLT  IMPVOHn 

No  man'B  loyalty  to  this  country  may 
be  challenged  on  the  basis  of  his  advo- 
cacy of  progreasive  Ideas,  nor  on  his  in- 
tellectual interests,  nor  on  his  color,  hia 
national  derivation,  his  name,  or  hia 
creed,  or  his  political  beliefs.  His  loy- 
alty muNt  be  Judged  on  his  adherenct 
to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  lu  InsUtutlons,  and  should 
not  be  lightly  Impugned. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea 
and  the  laws  adopted  under  the  Consti- 
tution are  the  only  standards  which  wt 
reoogniae. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Statea 
la  one  of  limited  powers;  It  la  a  govern- 
ment of  law. 

Repeatedly  thia  committee  has  erred 
In  attempting  to  supplant  this  govern- 
ment of  law  by  its  own  subjective  and 
fallible  standards  of  personal  belief. 

The  inevitable  result  has  been  to  bring 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  of 
which  it  la  a  creature  into  public  censure. 

I  00  NOT  CONDONS  VIOLATION  Of  BTATVm 

The  so-called  Hollywood  investigation 
and  the  public  hearings  from  which  this 
resolution  stems  were  in  thia  objection- 
able pattern.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  con- 
done violation  of  the  atatutes  by  any  wit- 
ness appearing  before  a  congresalonal 
committee,  nor  do  I  question  the  broad 
powers  Inherent  In  Congress. 

X  urge  only  that  the  committee  aur- 
rounded  the  Investigation  with  a  carnival 
air  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Congreaa, 
and  far  exceeded  the  intent  of  the  Houat 
in  iU  delegation  of  power  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  conferred 
by  the  rule  is  grave.  The  dignity  of  the 
House  and  the  protection  of  the  Consti- 
tution clearly  have  been  delivered  Into 
the  hands  of  this  committee. 

X  do  not  believe  that  the  conduct  of 
the  committee  haa  met  the  heavy  re- 
•ponalbilltlea  Inherent  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  X  believe  that  we  ahould  ~ 
not  only  vote  down  these  resolutions,  but 
that  we  should  prescribe  rules  of  pro- 
cedure to  protect  witnesses,  to  protect 
Memberg  of  Congresa,  and  above  all  to 
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prouct  thU  HouM   lUeir   from 
erlUcliiB. 

X  am.  therefore,  drtwlni  up  a  IrMolu- 
Uon  to  prescribe  rules  of  proced  ire  for 
the  Committee  on  Un*Amer1cen  Actlvl- 
Uee  which  I  thail  Introduce  In  tl|e  nt%r 
future. 

My  reiolutlon  will  atntle  out 
committee  for  a  prociKlure  to 
down  by  vote  of  the  Housr,  becltuse 
tt«  unlqut  mandate,  It^  breadth 
of  authority,  and  the  wnsltlvltj 
field  of  endeavor:  and  because.   ' 
the  committee  has.  In  my  oplnlor 
to  adopt  a  mode  of  conduct  on 
miUatlve  which  will  protect  thit 
affalnst  justified  criticism. 

Mr.  Epeaker.  I  am  opposed  to 
plore  the  extremes  of  either  side 
terly  reject  every  Ideology  except 
American  democracy  as  I  understand 
from  our  twLMc  documents  of 
the  Declaration    of    Independerice 
Constitution,  the  Federalist  papers 
writings  of  Jefferson.  Paine. 
and  other  great  apostles  of 
freedom  and  equaUty. 

But  I  bear  In  mind  Thomas  Jelferson's 
own  prophetic  words : 

Opinion,  and  tbe  Just  malnteniink* 
•hull  never  be  a  crime  In  my  view; 
injury  to  the  individual 

Or.  again: 

Subject  opinion  to  coercion;   wHom 
yvu  make  your  InqutsitorsT     1 
governed  by  bad  paaeiona.  by  prlvat 
aa  public  reaaons. 

And  this  warning  of  JeffersonL  too: 

There  are  rights  which  It  Is  UMlea  t  to  sur- 
render to  the  Government,  and  wblch  gov- 
ernments have  yet  always  been  foui  d  to  In- 
vade. Tliese  are  the  rlghu  of  thlnl  Ing.  and 
publishing  our  ihoughis  by  speaking  or  writ- 
ing: the  right  of  free  commerce;  t^  right 
of   personal  freedom. 
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The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of 
tleman    from    New    York    ha^ 
expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jerse  ' 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
tieman  from  California  [Mr 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Mr. 

Mr.  HAVENNER.     Mr 
the    gentleman    yield    for    a 
request?      

Mr.  HOUPIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAVENNER.    Mr.  Speaker 
unanimous  consent  to  extend 
marks  at  this  point  in  the 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  tr^m 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAVENNER.    Mr 
not  know  any  of  the  Individuals 
been  cited  for  contempt  in  the 
proceedings.    Nor  have  I  any 
of  their  political  philosophies,  oi 
alBllattons.  past  or  present,  with 
parties    or    any    other 
Whatever    their    political 
may  be  now  or  may  have  bce^ 
past,  I  do  not  appear  here  as  a 
of  their  beliefs  or  of  any 
or  political  activities  In  which 
possibly  have  l>een  engaged  at 

But  as  an  American  and  as  a 
of  the  American  Congress  I 
concerned  about  the  manner 
these  procee<iings  have  been 
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I  am  fearful  that  tn  tu  attampU  to  rtraal 
subvarslva  acUvlUas  oq  the  part  of  oar- 
tain  Individuals  or  groups  of  Individuals 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amarlcan 
Activities  may  be  trampling  out  the  vine- 
yard where  the  grapes  of  American  lib- 
erty are  Rtored. 

The  first  and  perhapa  the  most  prt- 
dous  guaranty  of  American  liberty  is 
contained  In  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
prohibits  Congress  from  legislating  upon 
or  Inquiring  Into  matters  of  thought, 
speech,  or  opinion,  and  the  right  to  as- 
semble for  a  redress  of  grievances.  This 
guaranty  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
thought  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  Amer- 
ican constitutional  government  and  Is 
fundamental  to  the  whole  structure  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  Its  preserva- 
tion is  Indispensable  to  every  other  form 
of  American  freedom.  If  it  is  crushed  or 
Impaired  all  of  our  other  liberties  may 
readily  be  destroyed,  and  the  America 
for  which  our  forefathers  p^id  so  dear  a 
price  could  perish  from  this -earth. 

In  this  critical  period  of  world  history, 
when  foreign  ideologies  are  openly  hos- 
tile to  democratic  government,  it  is  more 
Imperative  than  ever  before  to  guard  our 
sacred  liberties  and  keep  the  sacrosanct. 
For  the  essential  difference  between  the 
democracy  of  America  and  the  total- 
itarianisms of  Europe  and  Asia  is  in  the 
liberty  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual, 
which  we  here  prize  so  highly,  and  wliich 
are  suppressed  and  derided  elsewhere  in 
this  world. 

If  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachment of  communism  in  this  coun- 
try, with  which  I  am  in  entire  accord. 
we  wefJLen  the  institution  of  liberty 
which  communism  seeks  to  destroy  en- 
tirely, we  are  merely  playing  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies  and  aiding  them 
to  achieve  their  eventual  goal. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    I  yield. 
l4f4  CARROLL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know, 
of  course,  that  my  vote  will  not  change 
the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  sustain  the  resolutions  for  con- 
tempi  of  Congress  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  It  would  be  easy  and  perhaps 
politically  expedient  to  join  with  the 
majority,  but  I  am  taking  the  only  posi- 
tion my  good  faith  and  conscience  wUl 
allow.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  place  a  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  methods  used  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in 
this  investigation.  My  vote  is  a  protest 
against  the  actions  and  conduct  of  that 
committee. 

I  have  read  every  word  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  investigation.  It  includes 
some  evidence,  which,  if  valid,  shows  that 
the  men  involved  are  Communists.  If 
so,  they  have  political  beliefs  contrary  to 
mine. 

My  record  on  the  Issue  of  communism 
Is  clear.  I  voted  to  cite  Oerhart  Elsler 
for  contempt  as  a  result  of  what  I  be- 


lieved to  be  a  eletr  violation  of  the  rules 
of  lH«l  procedure.  I  voted  to  cite  luiene 
Dennis,  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party,  for  contempt  under  Hatlltr  dr- 
nimstanftet 

X  voted  for  the  Oreek-Turkish  loan 
and  X  Intend  to  vote  for  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  immediate  procraro  of  rellft 
for  France,  Italy,  and  Austria. 

But  I  will  not  sund  silent  or  vote  ex- 
pediently when  I  believe  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  are  being 
placed  in  jeopardy.  I  believe  the 
Supreme  Court  will  not  siistain  the  action 
of  Congress  on  this  Issue. 

In  addition,  if  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  ActlviUes  is  the  only  bulwark 
against  communism  this  Nation  is,  in- 
deed, m  a  tragic  state.  Communism  can- 
not be  weakened  by  methods  of  suppres- 
sion. Such  a  policy  merely  forces  It 
underground  and  strengthen.*;  the  fanati- 
cism of  its  followers.  Our  job  is  to  estab- 
lish such  a  healthy  economy  that  com- 
munism cannot  possibly  gain  a  foothold 
in  this  Nation.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
meet  the  problem  by  this  type  of  inves- 
tigation, we  should  concentrate  our  ac- 
tivities toward  the  solution  of  the  real 
problems  that  confront  this  Nation.  The 
real  dangers  to  our  democracy  are  infla- 
tion, lack  of  proper  housing,  and  racial 
discrimination.  We  can  and  must  meet 
these  problems  on  the  home  front  si- 
multaneously with  the  action  tc  be  taken 
in  Europe.  This  is  a  constructive  pro- 
gram to  which  the  Eightieth  Congress 
can  well  devote  its  attention. 

The  Conimittee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities will  not  and  cannot  solve  these 
problems.  Their  record  indicates  that  It 
is  acting  as  judge,  jury,  and  prosecutor. 
It  has  permitted  its  counsel  to  conduct 
star-chamber  inquisitions  Into  the  realm 
of  suspicion  and  innuendo  where  wit- 
nesses are  permitted  to  testify,  mind  you. 
not  as  to  their  know^ledge  but  as  to  their 
beliefs  and  fears  against  the  reputations 
of  other  citizens.  This  is  indeed  govern- 
ment by  suspicion  and  innuendo.  Wit- 
nesses appearing  before  it  have  been  per- 
mitted to  build  hearsay  upon  hearsay. 
It  is  true  that  individuals  who  have  been 
maligned  and  slandered  by  witnesses 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  witnesses  but  the  record  is 
clear  that  they  have  not  been  given  the 
right  to  confront  their  accuser  nor  have 
they  been  given  the  right  to  cross-ex- 
amine those  who  have  testified  against 
them,  including  the  paid  investigators 
of  the  committee. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  we 
must  distinguish  between  what  one 
thinks  and  what  one  does.  If  dangerous 
thinking  is  translated  into  action,  we 
have  many  laws  which  can  be  invoked 
against  the  offender. 

What  alarms  me  most  is  the  fear  and 
hysteria  which  may  well  follow  in  the 
wake  of  a  denial  of  constitutional  safe- 
guards under  the  pretext  of  saving  the 
Constitution  Itself. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  at  which  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  thinking  of  this  Nation  is 
to  be  Intimidated  and  coerced  by  the 
type  of  mind  which  dominates  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.    Are  we  to  strait-jacket  pro- 
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greulve  thought  In  this  Nation  because 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Congress 
determines  certain  thinking  is  un- 
American?  If  so,  what  la  the  yardstick, 
what  Is  the  standard  which  shall  govern 
their  thinking?  If  we  permit  this 
method  of  invcHtlgatlon  to  proceed  un- 
bridled, the  end  result  may  well  be  that 
we  shall  stifle  the  very  forces  that  have 
made  this  the  greatest  democracy  in  the 
world.  Individual  thought,  Individual 
Initiative,  individual  freedom— the  su- 
preme dignity  of  the  individual— this  is 
the  very  cornerstone  of  our  democracy. 
Let  It  be  remembered  that  neither  the 
Supreme  Court  nor  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  has  either  by  decision  or 
legislation  indicated  that  there  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  which  con- 
front." the  Nation  today  from  any  sub- 
versive element  working  within  the  Na- 
tion. As  and  when  that  time  c(»nes  then 
we  can  and  should  move  with  confidence 
and  speed  within  the  framework  of  our 
Constitution  to  protect  ourselves  from 
enemies,  internal  and  external. 

I  have  great  faith  in  our  democracy, 
and  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  trust  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. With  that  faith  and  in  that  trust  I 
am  confident  that  Americans,  as  always, 
if  given  all  of  the  facts,  will  arrive  at  a 
proper  decision  overcoming  any  type  of 
"ism"  that  would  destroy  our  Uberties 
and  our  constitutional  democracy. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  brief  time  of  2  minutes  which  has 
been  allotted  to  me  it  will  be  possible 
to  place  but  a  portion  of  what  I  have  to 
say  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  been  in  existence 
nine  long  years.  Money  has  been  appro- 
priated to  it  in  the  amount  of  $771.- 
434.51.  The  record  of  legislation  recom- 
mended by  this  committee  for  passage 
by  the  House:  Exactly  zero. 

For  9  years  this  committee  has 
paraded  on  the  national  scene.  Its  files 
according  to  its  own  admission  contain 
a  blacklist  of  over  a  million  people  whom 
they  claim  are  either  "disloyal,"  "sub- 
versive." "radical,"  "Communist,"  or 
"un-American." 

Mr.    THOMAS    of   New   Jersey.    Mr. 
Speakei.  will  the  gentlenaan  yield? 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.    In  the 
first  place  the  committee  up  to  this  year 
had  no  right  to  report  legislation. 

In  the  second  place  the  gentleman 
mentioned  cost. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  Is 
taking  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
give  the  gentleman  a  little  more  time. 
As  far  as  cost  goes,  the  President,  our 
President,  asked  for  $25,000,000  to  clean 
Communists  out  of  the  Government,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
There  is  a  big  difference  between  $25,- 
000,000  and  the  four  hundred  and  some 
thousand  we  have  used  over  9  years. 
Furthermore,  out  of  the  portion  of  the 
$25,000,000  they  have  spent  they  have 
cleaned  out  some  seven  persons  as  I 
undersand.  Just  compare  that  with  the 
people  who  have  gone  to  jail  over  a 
period  of  years  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's exposures. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  X  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  contribution. 

X  wish  to  aNk  the  gentleman  In  all 
fairness  to  give  me  the  Ume  hs  promised 
me, 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 

Speaker,  X  yield  the  gentleman  one  addi- 
tional, minute. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  X  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"subversive,"  "radical."  or  "un-Amer- 
lean'  ?  Has  anyone  defined  all  these 
terms?  Or  do  these  terms  which  have 
become  damaging  to  reputation  nave 
only  the  meaning  and  application  ac- 
cording to  the  understanding,  the  whims, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  individual 
committee  members  rather  than  the 
clear  concise  definite  legal  phraseology 
which  justice  demands? 

I  say  that  the  terms  are  vague  and 
uncertain  and  susceptible  of  many  in- 
dividual interpretations  and  until  legally 
defined  they  should  not  be  used  to 
blacken  the  characters  and  the  reputa- 
tions of  American  citizens. 

If  I  have  time  I  wish  to  read  amend- 
ment No.  6  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accvised 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shaU  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  have  compulsory  proc- 
ess for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defence. 

I  say  that  these  legal  procedures  have 
not  been  followed.  I  say  that  the  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  is  a  trial  in  fact, 
it  is  a  subterfuge,  because  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  just  said.  "We  are 
going  to  send  them  (people)  to  jail"; 
I  hope  he  does  not  change  his  statement, 
and  the  counsel  for  the  committee  said: 
"You  are  charged  with"  something. 
Now,  I  say.  if  the  witnesses  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  let  us  write  it  into  the 
legal  statutes  of  the  United  Statdis  and 
let  the  witnesses  be  accused  of  the  crime 
and  then  let  them  have  the  protection 
of  the  legal  courts.  If  they  have  not 
committed  a  crime  then  why  punish 
them  and  send  them  to  jail? 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  our  respected 
Members  have  become  enmeshed  in 
labyrinthian  legal  reasonings.  These 
men  have  tarried  long  at  the  feet  of 
Blackstone,  and  as  a  layman  I  have  great 
respect  for  men  who  have  laboriously  ex- 
plored the  devious  Federal  and  constitu- 
tional codes.  Some  of  them  tell  us  the 
sacred  right  of  a  congressional  committee 
to  cite  a  witness  for  contempt  is  at  stake. 

Now  my  friends,  allow  me  to  present  a 
layman's  opinion. 

A  denial  of  a  contempt  citation  in  these 
Instances  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
proper  function  In  the  future  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  or 
any  other  legislative  committee.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  an  unpleasant  expe- 
rience for  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  his  committee. 

You,  however,  as  a  voting  Member  of 
the  House,  would  ally  yourself  v^th  the 


decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 

of  Killiourn  v.  Thompuon  (298  U.  S.  at 
pp.  2ft~a6)  which  says: 

An  oOotsl  inquisition  to  comp^l  dla- 
elQSUrss  of  fact,  is  not  an  end  but  a  means 
to  an  snd.  And  It  is  •  msrt  truism  to  aay 
that  the  end  muit  be  a  Itgltlmats  ons  to 
Justify  the  mtnna.  The  cUlstn  when  inter- 
rogated about  hU  private  affairs,  hsa  a  right 
before  answering  to  know  why  the  inquiry 
la  made  and  if  the  purpoae  dlaeloaed  Is  not  a 
legitimate  one,  ha  may  not  be  Gompelled  to 
anawtr. 

Mr.  Justice  Field  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  commenting  on  this  decision,  said  that 
It  would  "stand  for  all  time  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  unlimited  scrutiny  of  investi- 
gation by  a  congressional  conunlttee." 

Now,  my  friends,  I  labor  under  no  Il- 
lusion as  to  the  disposal  of  the  contempt 
citations  by  the  House.  I  realize  that  I 
shall  again  be  counted  among  the  minor- 
ity. That  is  not  particularly  important 
to  me  as  an  Individual.  The  courts  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  deciding  as  to 
the  constitutional  validity  of  the  com- 
mittee's action. 

It  might  be  well  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion at  this  time  that  the  highly  publi- 
cized Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities has  been  in  existence  for  nine  long 
years.  The  disbursing  office  of  the 
House  informs  me  that  this  committee 
has  received  total  moneys  amounting  to 
$771,434.51.  The  prime  purpose  of  this 
committee,  as  well  as  other  standing 
committees  of  the  House,  is  to  report 
necessary  remedial  legislation.  The 
record  of  legislation  recommended  by  this 
committee  for  passage  by  the  House  in 
nine  long  years  is  exactly  zero. 

For  9  years  this  committee  has  paraded 
on  the  national  scene.  It  has  been  the 
recipient  of  millions  of  Inches  of  news- 
paper publicity,  it  has  publicly  admitted 
that  its  files  contain  a  black  list  of  over  a 
million  people  who  they  claim  are  either 
disloyal,  subversive,  radical,  Conmiunlst, 
or  un-American. 

What  are  the  meanings  of  those  words 
which  cast  reflections  on  the  patriotism 
of  American  citizens? 

Is  there  a  clear  definition  of  these 
terms?  Is  there  a  definite  standard  of 
meaning  by  which  these  terms  are  used 
by  the  committee  in  its  public  condem- 
nation of  witnesses?  Or.  do  these  terms 
which  have  become  damaging  to  reputa- 
tion, vary  in  meaning  and  application  ac- 
cording to  the  understanding,  whims,  and 
prejudices  of  individual  committee  mem- 
bers, rather  than  the  clear,  concise  defi- 
nition which  legal  phraseology  demands? 

I  say  such  terms  are  vague,  indefinite, 
and  susceptible  to  individual  interpreta- 
tion—and until  legally  defined,  should 
not  be  used  indiscriminately  as  they 
blacken  the  reputation  of  a  defenseless 
witness. 

I  find  myself  in  no  unusual  position  to- 
day. I  rise  in  opposition  to  a  procedure 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities I  believe  a  vital  principle  of  a  free 
democratic  government  is  the  real  issue. 

Many  arguments  will  be  used  during 
this  debate  as  to  the  constitutional  valid- 
ity of  the  conunittee,  as  to  uphol<|ing  the 
Investigative  function  of  all  congres- 
sional committees,  and  as  to  whether  a 
congressional  committee  has  the  right  to 
Inquire  Into  the  private  area  of  a  man'a 
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mind,  wtiere  rettglous.  economic.  umI  po- 
tttical  opinions  origlnmte.  chanft .  or  re- 
main constant. 

As  to  tbe  constitutional  valkUt  r  of  the 
oommlttee  or  Its  procedures,  eacb  of  us  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  must  sake  his 
ow  1  decision  before  casting  his  ote.  It 
is  most  UkeJy  that  the  Supreme  i  Jourt  of 
the  United  States  will  render  tie  final 
decision.  In  my  opinion,  this  c  ariflcA' 
tion  of  the  committee's  validity  t  od  pro- 
cedures is  greatly  needed  and  loi  ig  orcr- 
due. 

I  have  served  on  several  standi  ig  com- 
mittees during  my  5  years  In  Cxigress, 
and  I  am  jealous  of  the  Invetigatlve 
function  of  a  congressional  comn  Ittee.  I 
realize  there  must  be  a  wide  are;  within 
which  a  committee  should  propei  y  func- 
tion. In  the  main.  I  believe  the  c  lairmen 
of  tbe  several  legislative  cot  imittees 
have  conducted  their  hearings  \  1th  due 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  fair  pla: .  which 
means  so  much  to  all  of  us.  On  t  le  com- 
mittees which  I  have  been  priv;  leged  to 
serve,  or  witness  In  action,  I  ha  ^e  noted 
that  witnesses  have  received  th<  protec- 
tion from  either  a  chairman  or  a  com- 
mittee member,  on  the  rare  o»:asiQas 
where  the  questions  became  dlscc  urteous, 
abusive,  or  arbitrary.  As  a  recer  t  exam- 
ple. I  point  to  the  so-called  Howard 
Hughes  investigation  In  anotbif  body, 
where,  through  the  interventl  >n  of  a 
fair-minded  committee  memter.  Ur, 
Hughes  was  allowed  to  present  a  \  uncen- 
sored  defensive  statement,  and,  1  a  fact,  a 
list  of  questions  directed  at  his  i  accusers. 
He  was  given  this  privilege  for  he  pur- 
pose of  ba]fln'*t!^e  the  record  in  his  own 
defense.  This  is  the  American  way.  It 
is  part  ot  the  great  American  h<  ritage  of 
fair  play  and  good  sportsmans  lip.  We 
instinctively  applaud  such  protective 
procedures. 

The  Investigative  power  depos  ted  in  a 
congressional  committee  is  a  g  'eat  and 
terrible  power.  When  wisely  u  ted.  it  is 
an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  l<gislatlve 
process.  If  used  unwisely.  ;t  c  m  bring 
discredit  upon  every  oomaUttee  of  Ooa- 
greas  and  do  irreparable  injur  r  to  the 
dUamry. 

One  of  the  real  issues  before  t  Ht  Oon- 
frees  and  belore  the  bar  of  pMta  Ic  ogln- 
ton  U.  Has  the  Oommittte  on  Ui  -Ameri- 
can  Activities  under  its  varkMs  clialr- 
BMn  used  lU  power  wlaeiy  and  n  luoh  t 
way  as  to  maintain  the  pretUie  of  th% 
leclaiaUve  function  of  the  Confr  M?  Or, 
has  this  committee  abused  lU  p  rwer  and 
eaOMd  rkUeule  and  low  of  pf  Mtlte  to 
the  Oongreas? 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  li  sert  var- 
ious newspaper  editorials  from  <  onserva- 
tlve  newspapers  of  national  renown. 
but  I  shall  refrain  In  deferen(e  to  the 
tender  sensibilities  of  certain  m<  rabers  of 
tbe  committee  and  In  respee  f ul  obe- 
dieoce  to  the  rules  of  the  Hou» :.  News- 
papers such  as  the  New  Yor :  Herald 
Tribune,  the  New  Tort  Times,  t  le  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Des  Moines  Reg  ster.  and 
countless  other  papers  of  natkx  al  land- 
ing, have  comBW>nted  edltoriall]  and  In  a 
very  iltmnlm>1*'*g  manner  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  did  not  need  to  read  heir  edi- 
torials, as  my  record  of  oppositi  m  to  ttib 
oommlttee  shall  remain  cons  Jtnt  and 
unbroken  xmtU  it  cbangfw  Its  methods 
and  ^rocediues.  or  until  it  is  oi  asculated 
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by  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  or  until  it  is 
abolished  by  the  action  of  the  House. 

The  most  fundamental  tenet  of  Am«1- 
can  democracy  is  that  tbe  iudlvidual  is 
suDreme — that  tbe  inalientble  rights  oi 
each  citlsen  must  and  shall  be  aealously 
guarded. 

Perhaps  our  declaration  of  faith  in 
this  principle  has.  indeed,  become  so 
commonplace  and  unthinking  that  we 
find  ourselves  on  occasion,  idly  watching 
that  belief  grossly  violated  and  trampled 
upon,  even  as  we  pronounce  our  accept- 
ance of  it. 

I  submit  that  this  body  has  created 
and  today  maintains  a  unique  political 
organism  which  has  iMt)ved  in  the  past, 
and  is  proving  today,  to  be  all  too  facile 
in  tbe  art  of  Invading  tbe  blood-won  and 
defended  rights  of  the  private  citiaen 
through  circumvention  <rf  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  governmental  powers  and 
prerogatives. 

Certainly  it  is  an  established  principle 
that  the  Congress,  through  its  duly  con- 
stituted committees,  may  inquire  into 
any  phase  of  economic,  pc^tlcal,  or  racial 
activity  in  search  of  data  and  informa- 
tion essential  to  the  initiation  of  legisla- 
tion. But  it  is  nowhere  established  that 
a  committee  created  by  the  Congress, 
with  the  enactment  of  no  legislation 
whatsoever  sincerely  in  mind,  may  ar- 
bitrarily proclaim  a  rather  rigid  and 
bigoted  standard  or  criterion  for  be- 
havior and  belief,  a  criterion  which  can 
and  does,  lead  to  mediocrity  of  citizenry 
and  suppression  at  truly  free  and  inde- 
pendent thought  and  action.  Nor  is  It  es- 
tablished that  a  congressional  commit- 
tee may.  sitting  in  fact  as  a  court,  do 
away  with  a  rap  of  tbe  gavel  or  wave 
of  the  band,  with  all  of  tbe  sacred.  Jiuld- 
icaj  safeguards  of  free  testimony  In 
one's  own  defense,  cross-examination  of 
hostile  witnesses,  and  so  forth. 

A  society  which  governs  itself  on  the 
basis  of  law.  cannot  afford  the  distortion 
or  loose  interpretation  of  its  laws  by  any 
man  or  body.  It  is  fundamental  to  our 
traditions  that  any  and  all  of  our  dtl- 
lenry  are  fuUy  entitled  to  hold  and  pc^ 
ttcly.  or  privately,  express  any  and  all 
poUUcal.  economic  and  social  views.  The 
line  is  dearly  drawn  before  that  action, 
which  would  lead  to  the  violent  over- 
throw of  our  sovereign  lovernment.  It 
Is  Justly  drawn  at  that  point,  for  no 
political  enuty  can  morally  bt  required 
or  expected  to  shelter  or  protect  an  ele- 
nent  within  iU  midst  which  seeks  tbt 
overthrow  of  its  sovereicnty  and  the 
liquidation  of  its  very  existence. 

But.  genUemen.  it  is  very  dear  that 
all  of  tbe  machinery— executive  and  ju- 
dicial—necessary  to  the  investigation, 
prosecution,  and  trial  of  any  persons  sus- 
pected of.  and  f<»inally  indicted  for  sedi- 
tion or  conspiracy  against  the  state,  is 
and  has  always  been  available  and  in 
constant  readiness. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  ulU- 
mate  violent  aims  of  the  Communists  and 
Fascists  within  our  national  midst,  but 
tbe  means  are  available  and  have  been 
available  for  tbe  effective  wid  resolute 
control  of  these  desiMcaUe  elements  since 
the  very  inception  of  this  greatest  of 
democracies.  Tliere  is  no  need  for  a 
congressional  committee  or  any  other 
branch  of  tbe  Federal  Government,  to 


resort  to  extra-legal  commissions  or  au- 
thorities, which  can  and  do— with  utter 
disregard  for  the  right  of  the  private 
American  citizen — hail  him  into  what 
amounts  to  a  court,  wave  as  a.slde  the 
long-establisbed  legal  safeguards,  inquire 
into  his  political  tenets  and  philosophy, 
slander  his  name  before  the  public,  and 
then  seek  to  have  him  imprisoned  and 
fined  when  he  protests  against  his 
crucifixion. 

As  a  people,  we  have  never  found  it 
desirable  to  set  up  any  rigid  standards  as 
to  what  Americanism  is  or  is  not.  The 
private  citizen  has  always  been  and  must 
always  be  free  to  set  bis  own  standard 
and  to  live  by  It— subject  to  the  limita- 
tions against  the  plotting  of  violent  over- 
throw of  the  Government.  There  is  no 
room  in  our  free  society  for  a  Federal 
board  of  inquisition  which  seeks  to  es- 
tablish an  ofBcial  delineation  of  that 
which  is  American  and  that  which  is  not 
and  then  to  bulldose  any  and  all  who  come 
before  it  into  compliance  with  its  own 
limited  and  often  ignorant  views. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  the  non- 
Communist,  non -Fascist,  private  Ameri- 
can citteen— be  he  reactionary,  conser- 
vative. Bberal.  of  radical— should  have 
been  given  release  from  such  inquisitory 
Invasion  of  bis  God-given  and  patriot- 
earned  rights  and  privileges.  The  Un- 
American  Actiytties  Committee  should  be 
abolished  now. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  one-half  minute. 
Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  say  to  the 
Speaker  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  as  a  result  of  the  exposure  of  these 
persons  for  their  un-American  activities 
it  will  be  the  courts  that  will  send  them 
to  jail.  We  have  not  got  anything  to 
do  with  sending  them  to  Jail.  All  we 
do  is  to  expose  them  and  then  they  are 
cited  by  the  Congress  and  tbe  cases  come 
up  In  tbe  courts.  It  is  the  courts  that 
act  upon  whether  or  not  they  go  to  jail. 
T^e  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  esplred. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McDoifOTTCR]. 
Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  ob- 
viously. I  do  not  have  time  to  read  what 
I  have  prepared.  I  therefore  ask  unanl- 
mou.s  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  that  they  may  ikppear  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoid. 

The  8PBAKIR.  The  Chair  wUl  sUte 
to  the  gentleman  that  they  may  appear 
In  the  body  of  the  Rkcosa  if  the  gentle- 
man sowiitaM. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
tbe  gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recent  recess.  Hollywood,  which 
Is  a  part  ot  my  congressional  district, 
catne  into  the  limelight  and  was  the 
source  of  more  discussion  than  usual  due 
to  several  vitally  important  issues  that 
affected  tbe  motion-picture  industry. 

First.  Great  Britain  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  American-made  motion  pic- 
tures which  reduced  Hollywood  revenue 
by  nearly  $68,000,000  per  year. 

Second,  American-made  motion  pic- 
tures were  denied  admission  to  tbe 
countries  under  tbe  influence  of  Russia. 
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Third,  the  year-old  jurisditional  strike 
was  settled  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
tbe  House  Labor  and  Education  Subcom- 
mittee beaded  by  tbe  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kearns]. 

And  fourth,  tbe  motion-picture  In- 
dustry was  subject  to  a  thorough  and 
searching  investigation  of  communism 
and  Communistic  influence  by  tbe  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

All  of  these  actions  have  seriously  af- 
fected HoUywood.  Tbe  first  and  second 
have  bad  a  detrimental  effect  on  pro- 
duction and  will  cause  loss  of  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  motion-picture  em- 
ployees. The  fourth  item,  tbe  investi- 
gation of  communism  in  Hollywood  and 
in  tbe  motion-picture  industry,  has  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  this  great  industry 
is  not  under  tbe  control  of  Communists, 
and  that  although  there  are  a  few  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  communism, 
they  by  no  means  represent  tbe  rank  and 
file  of  tbe  thousands  of  good  loyal  Amer- 
icans who  are  employed  in  tbe  motion- 
picture  industry,  and  that  this  influence 
in  Hollywood  outside  of  the  motion-pic- 
ture industry  is  of  small  consequence. 

Following  is  a  news  story  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Cecil  B.  De  Mille,  one 
of  tbe  world  famous  motion-picture  pro- 
ducers, whose  loyalty  to  tbe  United  States 
and  Americanism  cannot  be  questioned. 
Tbe  statement  appeared  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times.  November  8.  1947. 

Cecil  B.  De  Mille  told  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  today  that  there  are  Com- 
munists in  Hollywood — "some  very  danger- 
ous ones"— but  that  they  do  not  control 
Hollywood  or  the  motion-picture  Industry. 

Holl3rwood,  the  producer  said,  ia  a  familiar 
target  for  witch  hunters.  Usually,  he  added, 
one  side  "smears  Hollywood  with  mud  while 
the  other  side  smears  It  with  whitewash." 

Warning  that  communism  is  a  real  danger 
wherever  it  may  ha  found  and  that  Hollywood 
does  not  have  a  monopoly  on  it.  De  Mille 
said: 

"I  wish  that  the  rest  of  the  country  were 
as  alert  to  communism  as  is  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  In  Hollywood. 

"Hollywood  s  part  is  to  put  the  real  America 
on  the  screens  cf  the  world  and  In  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  Americans." 

The  10  Hollywood  writers  who  were  In- 
dicted by  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Commillce  were  net  Indicted  be- 
cause they  were  or  were  not  Communists. 
They  were  indicted  as  anyone  else  would 
be  who  unjustifiably  refuses  to  answer 
questions  before  a  House  Investigatlnit 
committee  when  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion Is  vital  to  the  interest  and  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

In  my  opinion  they  have  no  claim  of 
denial  of  freedom  of  speech.  On  the 
other  hand  they  refused  to  use  their  right 
of  freedom  of  speech  by  not  answering  a 
simple  question,  the  answer  of  which 
would  have  saved  them  tbe  embarrass- 
ment of  indictment. 

It  appears  that  these  10  men  had  un- 
sound legal  counsel. 

They  cannot  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentative of  tbe  average  motion-picture 
writer  and  director.  They  cannot  even 
claim  the  support  of  the  group  of  mo- 
tion-picture actors  led  by  Humphrey 
Bogart  who  came  to  Washington  during 
tbe  bearings  and  who  has  recently  made 
a  statement  in  the  press  in  Ed  Sullivan's 
column  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 


ton Times-Herald.  Thxirsday.  November 
20.  as  follows: 

"I'm  about  as  much  in  favor  of  commu- 
nism as  J.  Edgar  Hoover."  said  Humphrey 
Bogart.  "I  despise  communism  and  I  be- 
lieve In  ovir  own  American  brand  of  democ- 
racy. Our  planeload  of  movie  people  who 
flew  to  Washington  came  in  to  flight  against 
censorship  being  clamped  on  the  movies. 
The  10  men  cited  for  contempt  by  the  House 
Dn-Amerlcan  Activities  Committee  were  not 
defended  by  ns,  and  they  certainly  are  not 
typical  of  Hollywood  •  •  •  on  every  oc- 
casion, at  Washington,  we  stressed  our  oppo- 
sition to  Lawson  and  his  crew  so  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  where  we  stood.  In  fact, 
before  we  left  Hollywood,  we  carefully 
•screened'  every  performer  so  that  no  Red 
or  Pink  could  Infiltrate  and  sabotage  our 
purpose." 

No,  Hollywood  and  tbe  motion-picture 
industry  fortunately  are  not  dominated 
by  or  under  the  influence  of  communism. 
Tbe  sporadic  revelations  of  communism 
that  has  been  exposed  in  the  motion-pic- 
ture industry  are  perhaps  no  greater 
than  would  be  expected  if  a  thorough 
Investigation  wre  made  of  authors  and 
writers  employed  in  other  lines  of 
publicity. 

The  motion -picture  industry  is  far  too 
Important  an  asset  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  to  be  condemned  by  a  very  few  of 
those  employed  in  the  industry  as  an  In- 
dication that  the  industry  itself  is  cor- 
rupted by  communism. 

The  investigation  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  has  had 
and  will  have  a  healthy  and  beneficial  ef- 
fect upon  the  motion-picture  industry  in 
cleaning  out  of  its  ranks  those  whose 
questionable  loyalty  to  tbe  United  States 
is  revealed. 

Communism  has  no  place  in  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  It  cannot  be  condoned, 
tolerated,  nor  integrated  with  our  demo- 
cratic principles.  It  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined and  declared  to  be  against  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  who  practice  it  should  be  treat- 
ed as  treasonable  enemies  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  introduced  House  Resolution  £9. 
which  defines  communism  and  declares  it 
to  be  treasonable.  This  resolution  is  at 
present  before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  for  consideration. 
I  urge  the  Committee  to  give  speedy  con- 
sideration to  it  so  that  the  House  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  RAmuit]. 

WMT  SOltt  MKMBna  DKFKNS  COlCMONtSTC 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
proceeding  has  unfolded  I  have  come 
to  the  very  definite  conclusion  that  one 
of  tbe  greatest  services  I  ever  rendered 
my  country  was  preparing.  Introducing, 
and  fighting  through  the  House  the 
amendment  to  the  rules  creating  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

It  is  doing  more  today  to  expose  the 
enemies  within  our  gates  than  all  other 
agencies  of  this  Government  combined. 

It  is  astoimding  to  me  to  hear  Members 
who  are  willing  to  rise  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  these 
Communists  whom  the  decent  people  in 
California,  tbe  decent  people  in  the 
motion-picture  industry  have  sisked  us 
to  investigate.  It  has  been  amazing  to 
hear  these  Members  rise  on  the  floor  of 


the  House  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
thase  enemies,  those  traitors  within  our 
gates,  for  every  Communist  in  America 
is  a  traitor  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  is  dedicated  to  its 
overthrow. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  that  tbe  words  of  the  Member  be 
taken  down. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  demands  that  tbe  words  of  tbe 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  be  taken 
down. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  That  the  words 
"that  tbe  Members  gave  aid  and  comfort 
to  traitors"  be  taken  down. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleilc  will  report 
the  words  objected  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RANKnf.  It  has  been  amazing  to  hear 
these  Members  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  these  enemies, 
those  traitors  within  our  gates,  for  every 
Communist  in  America  is  a  traltcr  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  Is 
dedicated  to  its  overthrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tbe  Chair  realizes 
that  this  is  one  of  those  very  close  ques- 
tions that  could  be  Interpreted  either 
way.  The  Chair  believes  that  this  does 
not  reflect  upon  the  individual  Members 
personally.  The  Chair,  therefore,  does 
not  feel  that  tbe  words  are  out  of  order. 
Tbe  gentleman  will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Marcan- 
TONioJ  said  a  while  ago  that  he  bad 
always  voted  against  the  committee.  I 
might  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  voted  against  the  appropriations  for 
our  flghting  men  during  the  time  of  the 
alliance  between  Russia  and  Germany; 
and  on  many  of  those  votes  he  was  the 
only  member  who  voted  against  the  ap- 
propriations for  money  for  our  boys  who 
were  giving  their  lives  in  that  unfortu- 
nate conflict.  I  think  the  record  ought 
to  be  kept  straight  as  to  that  proposition. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  attack  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  My  only  objecUon  to  what 
the  committee  did  was  that  they  should 
have  done  it  quietly.  The  motlor  -picture 
people  wanted  to  make  a  picture  of  it. 
Probably  if  I  had  been  there  they  would 
not  have  been  so  keen  about  making 
pictures.  But.  at  any  rate,  the  commit- 
tee was  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the 
Congress  investigating  people  who  wen 
spreading  their  Communist  propaganda 
before  the  eyes  of  your  children,  writing 
it  into  the  motion  pictures  that  go  into 
every  town  and  every  community. 

They  were  not  only  poisoning  the 
minds  of  your  children  with  their  subtle 
Communist  propaganda:  but  they  were 
making  pictures  to  be  shown  abroad  be- 
littling and  discrediting  the  American 
people.  You  have  not  seen  a  picture  show 
in  years  concerning  the  South  that  did 
not  attempt  to  smear  and  discredit  the 
white  people  of  the  Southern  States. 

You  would  be  surprised  if  I  were  to 
give  you  the  name  of  a  man.  one  of  the 
great  moving-picture  men  of  this  coun- 
try, if  you  please,  who  said  be  could  talce 
those  pictures  and  show  you  the  Commu- 
nist line  in  a  majority  of  them.  T^ose 
men  asked  us  to  bring  those  witnesses 
here  and  investigate  them. 
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Mr.  Speake  >.  wlD  the 


Mrs.  DOUGLAS 

fentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    For  what? 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.   For  a  questl(«L 

Mr.  RANKIN.    POr  a  question  only. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.    What  I  cannot  on 
derstand 

Mr.  RANKIN.  No;  I  do  notlyield  for 
any  of  your  understanding;  I  j^elded  for 
a  question. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Why  did  not  the 
eommittee  name  the  pictures  khat  had 
this  propaganda? 

Mr.    RANKIN.    Simply 
grand  Jury  does  not  always 
information  in  lOvance. 
Communists  were  using  the  mcfring 
ture  industry  to  spread  their 
proi)aganda  throughout  the  vtorld. 

I  do  not  yield  further. 

Here  is  a  petition  that  wai  sent  to 
Congress,  condemning  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.    Why  did 


beoiuse 


gi^  e 
Besi(  es, 


the 
out  its 
these 
pic- 
nisonous 


they  not 

order.  Mr. 

gentleioan  from 


further. 


we'e 


wish  to  see  the  pictures? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Regular 
Speaker.       

The  SPEAKER.    The 
Mississippi  declines  to  yield 
■i;    Mr.  RANKIN.    When  we 
trail  of  those  Russian  spies  doT^n 
Ridge,  who  were  trying  to 
crets  of  the  atomic  bomb,  do  yoi 
should  have  announced  our 
tipped  off  those  spies?  Certain{y 

I  am  going  to  read  some  of 
of  the  people  on  that  petition. 

What  this  committee  is 
protect   the   American    peopli 
those  things  In  which  these 
Dow  engaged  who  want  to 
destroy  this  Republic,  to 
can  Institutions,  and   to 
Christian  people  of  America 
a£d  plunder  that  has  taken 
Communist-dominated 


on  the 

at  Oak 

I  the  se- 

think  we 

iflans  and 

not. 
the  names 


trjriBs 


destr  ly 
brirg 
tie 
pi  Lce 


Ka3e 


Bile  dung. 


Cantn* 


countries 
rope. 

They  sent  this  petition  to 
■mnd  I  want  to  read  you  some 
names. 

One  of  the  names  is  June 

We  found  out  from  the  motion 
ainuinac  that  her  real  name  is 
Tick. 

Another  one  was  Danny 
found  out  that  his  real  name 
Daniel  Kamisky. 

Another  one  here  is  John 
real  name  is  J.  Alexander 

Another  one  is  Cy  Bartlett 
name  is  Sacha  Baraniev. 

Another  one  is  Eddie 
real  name  is  Edward  Iskowitx. 

There  is  ooe  who  calls 
wcrd  Robinson.    His  real  nam< 
uel  Goldenberg. 

There  is  another  one  here 
himself  Melyyn  Douglas, 
Is  Mehryn  Hesselberg 

Then  are  others  too  numerous 
tion.   They  are  attacking  the 
on  Un-American  Activities  foi 
duty  in  trying  to  protect 
and  save  the  American  people 
horrible  fate  the  Communists 
out  to  the  unfortunate 
of  Europe.    

The  SPEAKER.    The  time 
tleman  from  Mississippi  has 

Mr.   THOMAS   at   New 
Speaker.  I  ylekl  the  ranainlzlg 


whose  real 


fcave 
C^irist  an 
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to  do  is 

against 

deople  are 

undeimine  and 

Amerl- 

to  the 

murder 

in  the 

of  Eu- 


Congress. 
of  these 

Itavoc. 
Picture 
June  Ho- 


.  and  we 
^  ras  David 


B<«1 


.  whose 
ng. 
n^bose  real 

,  whose 


hi^uelf  Ed- 
is  Eman- 

who  calls 
name 


to  men- 

Committee 

doing  its 

I  country 

from  the 

meted 

people 


tbegen- 
^xpired. 

Mr. 
time  to 


Jersey. 


the   genUeman    from   California    [Mr. 

NiZOH]. 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  b  on- 
fortunate  that  in  the  various  proceed- 
ings which  are  brought  before  this  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities there  are  times  that  we  have  a 
tendency  to  indulge  in  emotionalism  and 
to  get  off  on  collateral  issues  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  at  hand. 

The  problem  before  this  House  today 
Is  a  very  simple  one.  and  it  can  be  broken 
down  into  two  questions  which  this  House 
must  answer  and  which  I  feel  it  did 
answer  by  its  first  vote  today. 

The  first  question  is  one  of  fact,  and 
the  decision  on  that  question  can  be  made 
very  easily,  because  there  is  no  argu- 
ment about  it.  Ten  witnesses  were  called 
before  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  They  were  asked  two  ques- 
tions. One  of  them  was  "Are  you  a 
member  of  the  Screen  Writers'  Guild?" 
The  other  question  was  "Are  you.  or  have 
you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party?"  All  10  of  these  wit- 
nesses refused  to  answer  those  questions. 
In  other  words,  there  can  be  no  argument 
about  the  decision  on  the  question  of 
fact.  These  are  witnesses  who  were 
asked  questions  by  a  committee  of  this 
House  who  deliberately  refused  to  give 
answers  to  those  questions. 

There  are  certain  matters  of  fact 
which  have  been  brought  into  the  debate 
today  and  into  the  discussion  of  these 
hearings  In  the  press  and  on  the  radio 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue 
at  hand.  For  example,  some  of  the 
Members  who  have  spoken,  and  I  feel 
that  they  have  spoken  honestly  and  ac- 
cording to  their  convictions,  have  pre- 
sented this  case  as  being  one  in  which 
10  innocent  people  were  falsely  charged 
with  being  Communists  and  who  were 
not  given  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
side  of  the  case  before  the  committee. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  every  one  of 
these  witnesses  was  represented  by 
counsel.  Every  one  of  them  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  on 
the  pertinent  fact  of  whether  or  not  the 
statements  which  were  made  concerning 
them  by  previous  witnesses  were  true  or 
untrue.  Every  one  of  these  witnesses 
refused  to  meet  the  issue.  They  pre- 
ferred, Instead,  to  question  the  legality 
of  the  committee  and  the  power  of  the 
committee  to  act.  The  question  of  fact, 
therefore,  is  clear.  The  only  other  ques- 
tion which  this  House  must  decide  to- 
day is  one  of  law.  The  question  of  law  is 
a  very  simple  one — whether  or  not  the 
committee  was  exercising  a  legitimate 
legislative  function,  and  whether  in  ex- 
ercising that  legitimate  legislative  func- 
tion it  exceeded  its  powers  by  asking 
questions  which  infringed  upon  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  witnesses  in- 
volved. 

As  far  as  the  legislative  power  of  the 
committee  to  investigate  un-American 
activities  is  concerned.  I  think  that  that 
power  is  clearly  established.  We  must 
recovmize  that  in  legislating  on  matters 
which  involve  freedom  of  expression  and 
freedom  of  speech  and  political  affilia- 
tions we  are  operating  in  a  very  tender 
arem  of  the  law  in  which  the  greatest 
care  and  discretion  should  be  exercised. 
It  Is  for  that  very  reason  that  no  legisla- 


tion affecting  those  basic  rights  should 
be  passed  by  the  House  unless  the  com- 
mittee which  recommends  the  legisla- 
tion has  had  the  widest  possible  author- 
ity in  its  investigations  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  legislation  should  be  adopted. 
Only  by  allowing  for  a  complete  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  problems  In- 
volved will  we  avoid  the  passage  of  ill- 
considered  legislation  which  would  in- 
fringe permanently  upon  fundamental 
rights. 

Clearly  then  the  committee  should  be 
given  the  widest  latitude  possible  in  con- 
ducting its  investigation.  Is  it  true, 
nevertheless,  that  in  asking  these  two 
questions  the  committee  exceeded  its 
power  and  infringed  upon  constitutional 
rights  of  individuals?  We  have  heard 
much  argiiment  today  pro  and  con  as  to 
the  purposes  and  methods  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  I  think  most  of  you  have 
made  up  your  minds  on  this  issue,  and  I 
need  not  discuss  it  at  any  length.  It  Is 
enough  to  say  that  the  Communist  Party 
has  come  to  power  In  many  countries  of 
the  world  today.  Can  any  Member  of 
the  House  name  one  country  In  the  world 
in  which  the  Communist  Party  has  come 
to  power  as  a  result  of  a  free  election  in 
which  they  obtained  a  majority  of  the 
votes  in  a  democratic  manner?  The 
answer  is  "No."  No  better  proof  is  need- 
ed for  the  proposition  that  the  Commun- 
ist Party  is  a  subversive  organization 
which  attempts  to  impose  upon  free  peo- 
ple a  totalitarian  system  of  government 
by  any  means,  legal  or  illegal.  For  that 
reason  It  is  extremely  important  that  a 
democracy,  and  we  are  a  democracy, 
should  have  the  power  and  the  right  to 
defend  itself  from  such  an  organization. 
That  is  why  Communist  Party  member- 
ship and  activities  are  legitimate  subjects 
of  inquiry  by  the  Congress,  and  why  our 
national  security  demands  that  we  take 
proper  legal  steps  to  protect  our  free 
American  institutions  from  being  infil- 
trated and  dominated  by  those  who  serve 
the  Communist  (^use. 

The  claim  has  nevertheless  been  made 
that  the  committee  infringed  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  witnesses  in 
asking  the  question  as  to  Communist 
Party  membership.  The  only  halfway 
plausible  argument  in  this  regard  is  that 
the  witness  by  answering  such  a  question 
would  be  incriminating  himself.  The 
answer  is  quite  simple.  It  is  not  a  crime 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  consequently  the  guaranty  of  the 
fifth  amendment  against  self-incrimina- 
tion has  no  application  whatever. 

In  summary  we  have  before  us  a  prob- 
lem of  striking  a  delicate  balance  in 
which  we  must  recognize  aifl^protect  the 
rights  of  Individuals  on  the  one  hand, 
and  at  the  same  time  recognize  and  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  United  States 
on  the  other.  I  feel  that  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  has  pro- 
ceeded in  that  manner  insofar  as  these 
ten  witnesses  are  concerned. 

That,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  prob- 
lem before  us.  You  have  10  witnesses 
who  clearly  refused  to  answer  two  per- 
tinent questions.  These  two  questions 
have  to  be  answered  in  order  for  the 
Committee  to  proceed  with  its  Investiga- 
tion, so  that  we  can  learn  what  kind 
of  legislation  could  best  be  recommended 
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to  the  House.  Under  the  circumstances 
I  feel  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
were  justified  in  their  previous  vote  and 
they  will  be  justified  in  their  votes  on 
the  9  other  witnesses  when  those  ques- 
tions come  before  them.  The  Commit- 
tee was  pursuing  a  legitimate  legislative 
function  and  it  was  asking  questions 
which  it  had  a  right  to  ask  and  which 
did  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the 
individuals  involved. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Marcan- 
TONio)  there  were— ayes  240,  noes  16. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  SAMUEL  ORNITZ 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  I  present  a 
privileged  report  (H.  Rept,  1130).  which 
I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desid 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
ax  created  and  authorized  by  the  Hcuse  ol 
Representatives  throtig^  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  fiOl,  section  121,  subsection  Q  (2), 
and  under  House  Resolution  No.  6  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  caused  to  be  Issued  a 
subpena  to  Samuel  Ornltz  of  1044  South 
Redondo  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The 
said  subpena  directed  Samuel  Ornltz  to  be 
and  appear  before  said  Committee  on  Un- 
American  ActivlUes  on  October  23,  1947,  at 
the  hour  of  10:30  a.  m.,  and  then  and  there 
to  testify  touching  matters  of  inquiry  com- 
mitted to  said  committee.  The  subpena 
served  upon  Samuel  Ornltz  is  set  forth  In 
words  and  figures  as  follows: 

"By  authority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  Robert  E.  Clark.  United  atates 
Marshal:  You  are  hereby  commanded  to 
summon  Samuel  Ornltz  to  be  and  appear 
before  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  the  Hon.  J.  Parnkll 
Thomas,  of  New  Jersey,  Is  chairman,  in  their 
chamber  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  1947.  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.  m.. 
then  and  there  to  testify  touching  matters 
of  Inquiry  committed  to  said  committee;  and 
he  is  not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said 
committee.  Herein  fall  not,  and  make  re- 
turn of  this  summons. 

"Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
Botise  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  23d 
day  of  September  1947. 

"J.  Parneu,  Thossas,  Chairman. 

-Attest:  \ 

•  "JoHif  Andrews,  Clerk," 

The  said  subpena  was  duly  served,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  return  made  thereon  by  Earle 
L.  Baugher,  deputy  United  States  marshal, 
who  was  duly  authorized  to  serve  the  said 
subpena.  The  return  of  the  service  by  the 
said  Earle  L.  Baugher.  being  endorsed  there- 
on, is  set  forth  in  words  and  figures  as  fol- 
lows: 

Served  Samuel  Ornltz.  September  25,  1947, 
Robert  E.  Clark.  U.  S.  Marshal,  by  Earle  L. 
Baugher.  Deputy. 
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On  October  11, 1947.  a  telegram  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Ornltz.  which  Is  set  forth  herein 
In  words  and  figures  as  follows: 

HOtTSE    OF    REPREEEKTATIV33, 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Un-American  Acnvrma. 

Washington.  D.  C.  October  11.  1947. 
Mr.  Samuel  ORNrrz, 

1044  South  Redondo  Boulevard, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

In  response  to  the  subpena  served  upon 
you  summoning  you  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-Amerlca  Activities.  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  on  October  23,  you  are  hereby 
directed  to  appear  on  October  28  instead  of 
October  23,  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.  m.,  Room 
226.  Old  House  Office  Building. 

J.  Parnell  Thomas,  Chairman. 

The  said  4Samuel  Ornltz,  pursuant  to  said 
subpena  and  in  compliance  therewith,  ap- 
peared before  the  said  committee  to  give 
such  testimony  as  required  under  and  by 
virtue  of  Public  Law  601.  section  121,  subsec- 
tion Q  (2(.  and  under  House  Resolution  No. 
5  of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  said  Sam- 
uel Ornltz.  having  appeared  as  a  witness  and 
having  been  asked  questions,  namely,  "Are 
you  a  member  of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild?" 
and  "Are  you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been,  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party?"  Which 
questions  were  pertinent  to  the  subject  un- 
d3r  inquiry,  refused  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions; and  as  a  result  of  the  said  Samuel 
Ornitz's  refusal  to  answer  the  aforesaid 
questions  your  committee  was  prevented 
from  receiving  testimony  and  Information 
concerning  a  matter  committed  to  said  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
subpena  served  upon  the  said  Samuel  Or- 
nltz. The  record  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  committee  on  Wednesday  October  29, 
1947,  during  which  the  said  Samuel  Ornite 
refused  to  answer  the  aforesaid  questions 
pertinent  to  the  subject  under  inquiry,  is  set 
forth  in  fact  as  follows: 

"(The  committee  met  on  Wednesday.  Octo- 
ber 29,  1947,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Hon.  J.  Parmsu. 
Tromas  (chairman)  presidlng^.) 

"The  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  come  to 
order.  The  record  will  show  that  a  subcom- 
mittee Is  sitting,  with  Mr.  McDowell.  Mr. 
Vail,  and  Mr.  Thomas  present. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stripling,  call  the 
next  witness. 

"Mr.  Etriplinc.  Samuel  Ornltz. 

"The  Chairman.  Who? 

"Mr.  STsiFUNa.  Mr.  Samtiel  Omits. 

"The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ornltz.  Mr.  Omttz, 
raise  your  right  hand,  please  Do  you 
solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  are 
about  to  give  Is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  ycu  God? 

"M..  Ornitz.  I  do. 

"The  Chairman.  Sit  down,  please. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Mr.  Omite.  will  you  please 
state  your  fvill  name  and  present  address? 

"Mr.  Ornxtz.  Samuel  Ornltz.  1044  South 
Redondo  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  When  and  where  were  you 
born.  Mr.  Ornltz? 

"Mr.  Ornttz.  New  York  City,  November  15, 
1890. 

"Mr.  Striplino.  What  is  your  occupation? 

"Mr.  ORNrrz.  I  am  a  writer.  I  wish  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  statement 

"The  Chairican.  Now,  Just  be  Identified, 
please. 

"Mr.  Ornttz.  Yes.  sir. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  That  is  sufflclent  identifi- 
cation. Mr.  Chairman.  At  this  point,  if  he 
has  a  statement 

"The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
statement. 

"Mr.  STRiPLmc.  Do  you  have  a  copy? 

"Mr.  Crum.  Ycis. 

"The  Chairman.  We  want  to  see  the  state- 
ment, to  see  If  It  Is  pertinent  to  the  inquiry. 


and   also  whether  It  axurwm  the  chargo 
that  hare  been  leveled  against  you. 
"(Statement  handed  to  the  chairman.) 
"Mr.  McDowell.  I  wotildn't  have  any  part 
of  it. 

"The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ornltz.  this  statement 
Is  clearly  out  of  order.  It  is  not  at  all  per- 
tinent. It  Is  Just  another  case  of  ▼iliflca- 
tlon.  and  the  statement  will  not  be  read  by 
you. 

"Mr.  Ornttz.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  chair- 
man  

"Mr.  Stripuno.  Mr. 

"Mr.  Ornttz.  This  statement  Is  particu- 
larly pertinent 

(The  chairman  pounds  gavel.) 

"lix.  Ornttz.  In  that  I  am  accused 

"The  Chairman  (pounding  gavel).  Just  a 
minute 


"Mr.  Ornttz.  Here- 


"The  Chairman.  Ask  another  question 

"Mr.  Ornitz.  I  beg  your  pardon 

"The  CHAiRacAN  (potmding  gavel).  Ask 
another  question 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Mr.  Ornltz 

"Mr.  Ornttz.  I  accuse  the  members  of  thla 
committee  of  being 

"The  Chairman  (pounding  gavel).  You 
will  not  accuse  an3rbc>dy 

"Mr.  Ornttz.  I  do  accuse  them 

"The  Chairman  (pounding  gavel).  Step 
aside  from  the  witness  stand 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Just  a  moment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

"Mr.  Ornltz.  you  are  here  before  this  com- 
mittee in  response  to  a  subpena.  are  you  not? 

"Mr.  Ornttz.  I  am. 

•  •  •  •  # 

"Mr.  Srartan.  Certain  questions  will  be 
directed  to  you.  You  are  expected  to  answer 
those  questions. 

"Mr.  Ormtis.  I  am  prepaz«d  to  answer 
them. 

"Mr.  Stbiflxhg.  Are  yon  a  member  of  the 
Screen  Writers  Guild? 

"Mr.  Ornttz.  I  wish  to  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  this  Involves  a  serious 
question  of  conscience  for  me. 

"The  Chairman.  Conscience? 

"Mr.   Ornttz.  Conscience,   sir — conscience. 

"Mr.  Striflihq.  Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Screen  Writers  Guild? 

"Mr.  Ornttz.  1  am  replying  to  that  ques- 
tion to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  In  spite 
of  the  interruptions. 

"Mr.  McDowell.  Well,  are  you  a  member? 
That  is  the  thing. 

"Mr.  Ornttz.  If  I  may  reply  to  It  In  less 
detail  than  our  chairman  did  this  morning, 
m  practicing  intimidation,  as  he  has  prac- 
ticed It  continually  during  this  hearing 

(The  chairman  pounds  gavel.) 

"Mr.  Sthipung.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question — the  answer 
the  witness  has  given. 

"Mr.  Ornttz.  I  have  tried  to  answer  this 
question  several  times  now.  I  will  make 
another  attempt. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  It  is  a  very  simple  question, 
Mr.  Ornltz.  Are  you  or  are  you  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild? 

"Mr.  Ornttz.  The  question  of  conscience 
and  constitutional  rights  are  not  simple 
matters  to  me. 

"Mr.  STRiFLnra.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
conscience  or  constitutional  rights,  Mr. 
Ornltz. 

"Mr.  Ornttz.  If  you  will  let  me  answer  your 
question.  I  will  establish  that.  Kindly  let 
me  answer  the  question.  I  am  asking  this 
as  a  citizen  and  taxpayer  of  representatives 
of  my  Government,  to  let  me  answer  the 
question  conscientiously.  I  say  you  do  raise 
a  serious  question  of  conscience  for  me  when 
you  ask  me  to  act  in  concert  with  you  to 
override  the  Constitution. 

"Mr.  Stripung.  Mr.  Chairman 

"Mr.  Ornitz.  Walt  a  minute.  Let  me  an- 
swer the  question 

"(The  chairman  pounds  gavel.) 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Just  a  minute. 
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"Tb*  QUAJKUAM.  Ask  the  next 
*1fr.  McDowstx.  AnK  the  next 
"Mr.  Oumx.  Tou  are  asking  me 
a  constitutlcnal  guaranty. 

••Mr.  9n-.ruM0.  It  does  not 
■Ututlonal  guaranty. 
*'Mr.  Ounxz.  It  dees. 
"The    Cbaoucah    ( pounding 
Stripling,  ask  the  next  question. 

"Mr.  Onan.  I  want  to  answer 
fftoci.    It  la  asalnst  the  Constltutlo: 

•The    Ch  u«  M AW .    ( pounding 
the  next  question. 

••Mr^  &mp-JMQ.  Tou  have  refused 
the  question. 

"Mr.  OsNTTS.  I  have  not  refused 
not  been  allowed  to  flnlsl.  my 
la  against   the   Constitution   to 
revMl — not  to  reveal,  but  to  state 
the  satietlty  of  asscciation. 
■  Mr.  McDowxix.  Ask  the  next 
"Mr.  STUPLZM6.  Mr.  Ornita.  you 
jou  were  a  writer.    The  Screen 
Is  a  recogn.zed  union  or  guild 
motion-picture    industry 
could  be  nothing  compromising 
ing   whether  or   not   you  are   a 
that  guild.     Tou  are  not  ashamet 
a  member  of  the  guild,  are  you? 
••Mr.  Ounxs.  I  have  wanted  to 
question,  in  my  way.  and  not  yotu 
•  Mr.  STEXFLtitc.  Yes.    I  am  qvdU 
that,  that  you  don't  want  to  answe: 
Mr.  Ornlts.  I  will  ask  you  this 
"Mr.  Oknttz.  I  do  want  to 
"Mr.  Stkipumo.  Are  you  now,  or 
•ver   been,   a   member   of   the 
Party  of  the  United  SUtesf 

"Mr.  OiifiTS.  I  wish  to  state  to 
my   political    aiOliatlons.   like   my 
afBlLitlon.  is  a  matter  fully 
the  Constitution.    I  can  belong  to 
that  I  see  fit  to  Join,  and  you  hav  s 
to  inquire  into— 

"Mr.  SttarLOtQ.  Even  though 
may  be  affiliated  with  a  foreign 
and  directed  by  a  foreign 

"Mr.  OrwiTX.  That  Is  a  loaded 
and  I  will  not  fall  for  it. 
"The    CHAianAH     (pounding 

rll^t.  the  witness 

*lifr.  STKoistto.  Are  you  a 
Communist  Party? 

"Mr.  Obnttx  I  have  rcfriled  to 
bave  no  right  to  ask  me  that  que^tl 

"the    Chaoman    (pounding 
witness  Is  through. 

"Mr.  OiNiTZ.  I  wish 

"The  Chajxmah   (potindlng 
•Bide. 

"Mr.  Oairrz.  I  wish  to  repeal 
"The  CBAXUfAM  (pounding  gav^ 
away." 

Because  of  the  foregoing,  the 
mlttee  on  Un-Amertcan   Actlvltlc  s 
prived   of   answers    to    pertinent 
prcpounded  to  said  Samuel  Onxlt^ 
to  the  subject  matter  which 
Law  601.  section  121,  subsection 
tmder  House  Resolution  No.  5  of 
leth  Confresa.  the  said  commlttife 
strucfrl  to  Investigate,  and  the 
the   witness    to   answer   question 
"Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Guild?"  and  "Are  you  now.  or  ha-, 
been,  a  member  of  the  Communpt 
which  qxieaftiona  were  pertinent 
Ject    under    Inquiry,    is    a 
autpena  under  which  the  wltnes 
viously  appeared,  and  his  reftisal 
the  aforw— Id  quectlons  deprived 
mlttee  of  uim— ary  and  pertinent 
and  pKices  the  said  witness  In 
the  Hctise  of  Representatives  of 
States. 

During  the  reading  of  the  Report  the 
following  occurred: 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  8pea 

unanimous  consent  that  further 
oX  the  report  be  dispensed  with. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  ot  New  Jtrsef.  Bfr. 
Speaker.  I  object. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  368)  regarding 
Samuel  Omitz  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  refusal 
cf  Samuel  Ornltz  to  answer  questions  before 
the  said  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, together  with  all  of  the  facts  In  con- 
nection therewith,  under  seal  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  United  States  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the 
end  that  the  said  Samuel  Omitz  may  be 
proceeded  against  In  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  » 

PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  ROBERT  AI»IIAN 
SCOTT 

Mr.    THOMAS    of   New    Jersey.    Mr. 

Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  I  submit  the 
following  privileged  report   (Rept.  No. 
1131)  citing  Robert  Adrian  Scott. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  601.  seolon  121.  subsection  Q  (2). 
and  under  House  Resolution  5  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  caused  to  be  issued  a 
subpena  to  Robert  Adrian  Scott,  generally 
known  as  Adrian  Scott.  1290  Sunset  Plaza 
Drive,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  The  said  subpena 
directed  Robert  Adrian  Scott  to  be  and  ap- 
pear before  said  Conunlttee  on  Un-American 
Activities  on  October  23.  1947.  at  the  hour 
of  10:  30  a.  m..  and  then  and  there  to  testify, 
touching  matters  of  inquiry  committed  to 
said  committee.  The  subpena  served  upon 
Rctert  Adrian  Scott  is  set  forth  In  words 
and   figures   as  follows: 

"By  authority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  Robert  E.  Clark,  United  States 
marshal:  Tou  are  hereby  commanded  to 
summon  Robert  Adrian  Scott,  generally 
knovm  as  Adrian  Scott,  to  be  and  appear 
before  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee cf  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which 
the  Honorable  J.  Pabnkll  Thomas,  of  New 
Jersey,  is  chairman,  in  their  chamber  in  the 
etty  cd(. Washington,  on  October  23.  1947.  at  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.  m.,  then  and  there  to  testify 
touching  matters  of  Inquiry  committed  to 
said  committee:  and  be  Is  not  to  depart 
without  leave  of  said  committee.  Herein 
fail  not,  and  make  return  of  this  summona. 

"Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  city  of  Washingtxm.  this  18th 
day  of  September  1947. 

"J.  PAftNELi.  Thomas.  Chairman. 

"AUest: 

"JoHit  AwuaHws,  Clerk." 

The  said  subpena  was  duly  served,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  return  made  thereon  by  Andrew 
Bazar,  deputy,  who  was  duly  authorized  to 
serve  the  said  subpena.  The  return  of  tha 
service  by  the  said  Andrew  Bazar,  being 
endorsed  thereon,  is  set  forth  in  words  and 
figures  as   follows: 

"Served  Robert  Adrian  Scott,  Septembet  19, 
1947.  Robert  E.  Clark.  United  SUtes  marshal, 
bj  Andrew  Bazar,  d^uty." 


On  October  11.  1947,  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Robert  Adrian  Scott,  which  is  sei 
forth  herein  in  words  and  figures  as  follows: 

House  or  RxntCSENTATIVES. 

CoMMrrrxE  on  Un-Amesican  Acrrvmss, 

Washington.  D.  C.  October  11,  1947. 
Mr.  Robert  Adrian  Scott. 
1290  Plaza  Drive, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.: 
In  response  to  the  subpena  served  upcm 
you  Btunmoning  you  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
United  States  House  of  RepresenUtives.  In 
Washington.  D.  C.  on  October  23.  you  are 
hereby  directed  to  appear  on  October  29. 
Instead  of  October  23.  at  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.  m..  Room  226,  Old  House  Office  Building. 
J.  Parneli,  Thomas.  Chairman. 

The  said  Adrian  Scott,  pursuant  to  said 
subpena  and  in  compliance  therewith,  ap- 
peared before  the  said  committee  to  give 
such  testimony  as  required  under  and  by 
virtue  of  Public  Law  601,  section  121.  sub- 
section Q  (2),  and  under  House  Resolution 
No.  6  of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  said 
Adrian  Scott,  having  appeared  as  a  witness 
and  having  been  asked  questions,  namely, 
"Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  Screen 
Writers  Guild?"  and  "Are  you  now,  or  have 
you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party?",  which  questions  were  pertinent  to 
the  subject  under  Inquiry,  refused  to  an;;wer 
such  questions;  and,  as  a  result  of  said  Adrian 
Scott's  refusal  to  answer  the  aforesaid  ques- 
tions, your  committee  was  prevented  Jrom 
receiving  testimony  and  information  'Xm- 
ceming  a  matter  committed  to  said  com- 
mittee In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tha 
subpena  served  upon  the  said  Adrian  S-xitt. 
The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
committee  on  Wednesday,  October  29.  1947, 
during  which  the  said  Adrian  Scott  refused 
to  answer  the  aforesaid  questions  pertiaent 
to  the  subject  under  inquiry  Is  set  fcwih  In 
fact  as  follows: 

"Mr.  STRiFLiNa.  The  next  witness,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Adrian  Scott. 

"The  Chaiemaw.  Adrian  Scott.  Raise  your 
right  hand,  please.-  Tou  do  solemnly  swear 
the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  \b  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 
"Mr.  Scott.  I  do, 

"The  CHAiBMAif.  Sit  down.     Mr.  Strtpllng. 
"Mr.  Stripling.  Mr.  Scott,  will  you  stste 
joxu  full  name  and  present  address  for-  the 
recent,  please? 

"Mr.  Scorr.  My  name  Is  Adrian  Scott.  My 
address  Is  603  North  Beverly  Drive.  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif. 

"Mr.  Stripuho.  When  and  where  were  you 
bom? 

"Mr.  Scott.  In  New  Jersey  on  February  6, 
1911. 
"Mr.  STHiPtiNo.  What  is  your  occupation? 
"Mr.  Scott.  I  am  a  producer. 
"Mr.  Stsiplinc.  How  long  have  you  been  a 
producer? 

"Mr.  Scorr.  I  believe  it  la  a  little  over  2 
years. 

"Mr.  SraiPLiN*.  Are  you   here  before   the 
committee  in  response  to  a  subpena  served 
upon  you  on  6eptemt>er  19? 
"Mr.  Scorr.  I  am. 

"Mr.  Stbikiwg.  And  in  response  to  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  you  on  October  11  by  the  chair- 
man calling  for  your  appearing  on  October 
29:   is  that  right? 

"Mr.  Scott.  Tea:  that  Is  right. 
"Mr.  Stripung.  Do  you  have  a  statement, 
Mr.  Scott? 

"Mr.  Scott.  I  do  have  a  statement  ^rhlch 
I  would  like  to  read.  I  believe  the  ttate- 
mmt  is  pertinent.  It  deals  with  cnxs-fijra 
and  anti-Semitism. 

"The  Chaixmak.  Just  a  minute.    W*  ara 
trying  to  read  the  statement. 
"Mr.  Scorr.  Thank  you. 
"The  CBAOMAjf.  It  is  bard  to  'read  tba 
atatement  and  listen  to  yon  at  tba 


time.  (After  a  pause:]  This  may  not  be  the 
worst  statement  we  have  received,  but  it  la 
almost  the  worst. 

"Mr.  Scott.  May  I  disagree  with  the  Chair- 
man, please? 

"The  CHAnidAN.  Therefore,  It  is  clearly 
out  of  order,  not  pertinent  at  all.  hasn't  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Inquiry,  and  the  Chair 
will  rule  that  the  statement  will  not  be  read 
Mr.  Stripling. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Mr.  Scott,  are  you  a  mem- 
ber of  any  guild,  either  the  Screen  Directors 
Guild  or  the  Screen  Writers  Guild? 

"Mr.  Scott.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  proper 
question,  Mr.  Stripling. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Were  you  ever  a  member 
of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild? 

"Mr.  Scorr.  Mr  Stripling,  I  repeat,  I  don't 
think  that  Is  a  proper  question. 

"Mr.  Stripung.  Are  you  now,  or  have  you 
ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party? 

"Mr.  Scott.  May  I  answer  the  first  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Stripling? 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Tou  said  it  wasn't  a  proper 
question. 

"Mr.  Scott.  I  wUl  see  If  I  can  answer  it 
properly. 

"The  CHAIRMAN.  Tou  said  It  wasn't  a  prop- 
er question. 

"Mr.  Scott.  1  believe  it  Is  a  question  which 
Invades  my  rights  as  a  citizen.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  Is  proper  for  this  committee  to  In- 
quire Into  my  personal  relationships,  my 
private  relationships,  my  public  relationships. 

"The  Chairman.  Then  you  refuse  to  an- 
swer the  question? 

"Mr.  Scott.  The  committee  has  no  right 
to  Inquire  Into  what  I  think,  with  whom  I 
associate. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  We  are  not  inquiring  into 
what  you  think.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Scott,  we 
would  like  to  know  whether  you  were  ever 
a  member  of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild. 

'Mr.  Scorr.  I  believe  I  have  answered  your 
question. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
you  direct  the  witness  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

"The  Chairman.  The  witness  will  have  to 
/   answer  the  qaestion. 

"Mr.  Scorr.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

"The  Chairman.  The  witness  must  respond 
to  the  question  by  answering. 

"Mr.  Scott.  I  believe  I  have  responded  to 
the  question.  Mr.  Chairman. 

"The  Chairman.  Do  you  decline  to  answer 
the  question? 

"Mr.  Scott.  I  have  answered  It  the  way  I 
would  like  to  answer  it. 

"The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  a  member? 
I  don't  know  from  your  answer  whether  you 
were,  or  were  not,  a  member. 

"Mr.  Scott.  My  answer  still  stands. 

"The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member? 

"Mr.  Scott.  I  believe  I  have  answered  the 
question.  Would  you  like  me  to  answer  It 
in  the  way  I  did  before? 

"The  Chairman.  From  your  answer,  I  must 
be  terribly  dumb,  but  from  your  answer  I 
can't  tell  whether  you  are  a  member  or  not. 

"Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Thomas,  I  don't  agree  with 
you.  I  don't  think  you  are.  I  have  answered 
the  question  the  best  way  I  can. 

"The  Chairman.  Mr.  Vail,  can  you  teU 
whether  he  Is  a  member  or  not? 

"Mr.  Vail.  No;  I  cannot. 

"The  Chairman.  Mr.  McDowell,  can  you 
tell?  ' 

"Mr.  McDowell.  No. 

"The  Chaxr&^an.  I  Just  can't  tell  whether 
you  are  a  member. 

"Mr.  Scott.  I  am  very  sorry. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Mr.  Scott,  could  you  tell 
the  committee  whether  or  not  you  are  now, 
or  have  ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party? 

"Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Stripling,  that  question  is 
designed  to  Inquire  into  my  personal  and 
private  life.  I  don't  think  it  Is  pertinent  to 
this— I  don't  think  it  is  a  proper  question, 
either.  »-*-'* 
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Mr.  Striplino.  Do  you  decline  to  answer 
the  question,  Mr.  Dmytryk? 

"Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Scott. 

"Mr.  Stripung.  Mr.  Scott. 

"Mr.  Scott.  I  believe  that  question  also  In- 
vades my  rights  as  a  citizen.  I  believe  It  also 
Invades  the  first  amendment.  I  believe  that 
I  could  not  engage  In  any  conspiracy  with 
you  to  Invade  the  first  amendment. 

"The  Chairman.  Now,  we  can't  tell  even 
from  that  answer  whether  you  are  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  I  repeat  the  question.  Mr. 
Scott.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  you 
have  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party? 

"Mr.  Scott.  I  repeat  my  answer,  Mr. 
Stripling. 

"The  Chairman.  All  right;  the  witneas  Is 
excused." 

Because  of  the  foregoing,  the  said  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  was  deprived 
of  answers  to  pertinent  questions  propounded 
to  said  Adrian  Scott,  relative  to  the  subject 
matter  which  under  Public  Law  601,  section 
121.  subsection  Q  (2).  and  under  House  Res- 
olution No.  5  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  the 
said  committee  was  Instructed  to  Investigate, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  witness  to  answer 
questions  namely,  "Were  you  ever  a  member 
of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild?"  and  "Are  you 
now.  or  have  you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the 
Commimlst  Party?",  which  questions  were 
pertinent  to  the  subject  under  Inquiry,  is  a 
violation  of  the  subpena  under  which  the 
witness  had  previously  appeared,  and  his  re- 
fusal to  answer  the  aforesaid  questions  de- 
prived your  committee  of  necessary  and  perti- 
nent testimony  and  places  the  said  witness 
in  contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New '  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  369)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  refusal  of 
Robert  Adrian  Scott  to  answer  questions  be- 
fore the  said  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  together  with  all  of  the  facts  In 
connection  therewith,  under  seal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  the  end  that  the  said  Robert  Adrian  Scott 
may  be  proceeded  against  In  the  manner  and 
form  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  case  is  Identical  with  the 
other  cases,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROCEEDINGS    AGAINST    JOHN    HOWARD 
LAWSON 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  I  present  a 
privileged  report  (H.  Rept.  1132) ,  which  I 
send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  601.  section  121,  subsection  Q  (2) , 
and  under  House  Resolution  No.  6  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  caused  to  be  Issued  a 
subpena  to  John  Howard  Lawson,  9354  Bur- 
nett Avenue,  San  Fernando,  Calif.  The  said 
subpena  directed  John  Howard  Lawson  to  ba 
and  appear  before  said  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  October  23,  1647,  at 


the  hour  of  10:30  a.  m.  and  then  and  there 
to  testify  touching  matters  of  Inquiry  com- 
mitted to  the  said  committee.  The  subpena 
served  upon  John  Howard  Lawson  is  set 
forth  in  words  and  figtires  as  follows: 

"By  authority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  Robert  E.  Clark,  United  SUtes 
marshal :  Tou  are  hereby  commanded  to  sum- 
mon John  Howard  Lawson  to  be  and  appear 
before  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  the  Honorable  J.  Par- 
NELL  Thomas,  of  New  Jersey,  is  chairman,  in 
their  chamber  In  the  city  of  Washington,  on 
Octolaer  23,  1947,  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.  m., 
then  and  there  to  testify  touching  matters 
of  inquiry  committed  to  said  committee:  and 
he  is  not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said 
committee.  Herein  fall  not,  and  make  return 
of  this  summons. 

"Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
House  of  Representative  of  the  United  States 
at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  18th  day  of 
September  1947. 

"J.  Parnxll  Thomab, 

"Chairman. 
"Atteat: 

"John  Andrews.  Clerk." 

The  said  subpena  was  duly  served,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  return  made  thereon  by  W.  8. 
Sweeney,  deputy,  who  was  duly  authorized 
to  serve  the  said  subpena.  The  return  of  the 
service  by  the  said  W.  S.  Sweeney  being  en- 
dorsed thereon.  Is  set  forth  In  words  and 
figures  as  follows: 

"Served  September  19.  1947.  on  John  How- 
ard Lawson,  at  9354  Burnett  Street.  San  Fer- 
nando. Calif.  Robert  E.  Clark.  United  States 
marshal;  W.  S.  Sweeney,  deputy." 

On  October  11.  1947,  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  Mr.  John  Howard  Lawson,  which  Is  set 
forth  herein  In  words  and  figures  as  follows: 

House  op  Representattves, 
CoMMrrTEZ  on  Un-American  AcriviTua, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  11,  1947. 
Mr.  John  Howard  Lawson. 
9354  Burnet  Avenue. 

San  Fernando.  Calif.: 

In  response  to  the  subpena  served  upon 
you  summoning  you  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
In  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October  23,  you 
are  hereby  directed  to  appear  on  October 
27  instead  of  October  23,  at  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.  m.,  room  226.  Old  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 

J.  Parnell  Thomas,  Chairman. 

The  said  John  Howard  Lawson.  purstunt 
to  said  subpena  and  In  compliance  therewith, 
appeared  before  the  said  committee  to  give 
such  testimony  as  required  under  and  by 
virtue  of  Public  Law  601,  section  121,  sub- 
section Q  (2) ,  and  under  House  Resolution 
No.  6  of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  said 
John  Howard  Lawson  having  appeared  as  a 
witness  and  having  been  asked  a  question, 
namely.  "Are  you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been, 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party?"  which 
question  was  pertinent  to  the  subject  under 
inquiry,  refused  to  answer  such  question; 
and  as  a  result  of  the  said  John  Howard 
Lawson 's  refusal  to  answer  the  aforesaid 
question  your  committee  was  prevented 
from  receiving  testimony  and  Information 
concerning  a  matter  committed  to  said  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
subpena  served  upon  the  said  John  Howard 
Lawson.  The  record  of  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  committee  on  Monday,  October  27, 
1947,  diirlng  which  the  said  John  Howard 
Lawson  refused  to  answer  the  aforesaid  ques- 
tion pertinent  to  the  subject  under  inquiry, 
is  set  forth  in  fact  as  follows: 

"(The  committee  met  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 27.  1947,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Hon.  J.  Parneu. 
Thomas  (chairman,  presiding.) 

"The  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  come  to 
order.  Everyone  please  take  their  seats.  The 
record  will  show   that  a  subcommittee   ia 
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prawnt.   conltttng  of   Mr.   Va^^  Ifr. 
DowsLL.  and  Mr.  TaaacAS.    Mr. 
flrst  wttnoaB. 

"Mr.    BmrLXMo.    The    flnt 
Chairman,  la  Mr.  John  Howard 

-Tbm  CiumMAM.  Mr.  La' 


8  tripling.  th« 
iltncaa.    Mr. 


Th«   CtuuMMAn.  Stand   and 
four  rtfht   band.     Do  foa 
th«  taatlmony  you  are  about  td 
tnith,  the  wbole  tnith.  and  notqing 
truth,  so  help  you  Ood? 

"Mr.  Lawsow.  I  do. 

"The  CBAOOCAjf.  8tt  down,  pli 

"Mr.  Lawsow  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ment  here  which  I  wlah  to  mak 

"The  CHAisMAif.  Well— all  rig h 
your  ctatament. 


Jleaae   ralaa 


•ol^mnly  awear 

gtTe  la  the 

but  th« 


ap4nt 


*-rbe  CBAiaMAH.  I  don't  care 
more  of  the  atatement.    The 
not  be  read.    I  read  the  Orst  Un  i 

"Mr.    Lawsom.  Tou    have 
Tfllfytng  me  before  the  Amerlcah 

"The  Chaismajc.  Just  a  minute 

"Mr.  Lawbon   And  you  refuse 
to  make  a  statement  on  my 
American  cltlaen. 

"The  Chauiman.  I  refuse  you 
statement,  becatise  of  the  first 
your  statement.    That  statemea|t 
tlnent  to  the  Inquiry.    Now 
paaalonnl  committee — a 
mlttea  set  up  by  lav.     We  mxiat 
procedure,  and  we  are  going  to 
procedure.       Mr.     SUlpllng, 
wltneaa. 

"Mr.    Lawsow.  The    rlghta 
ettlzena  are  Important  In   this 
and  I  intend  to  stand  up  for 
Congressman  Thomas. 

"Mr.  smartnto.  Mr.  Lawson, 
your  full  name,  please? 

"Mr.   LAwaoat.  I   wish   to 
the  unwllllngneas  of  thla 


to  read  any 

wUl 


sti  tement 


to  allow  ma 
ilghu  aa  an 

to  make  the 

sentence  in 

Is  not  per- 

la  a  con- 

com- 

tave  orderly 

lave  orderly 

{ lentlf  y     the 


UlB 

congrealonal 


American 
room  here, 
hose  rlghta. 

n  111  you  state 


pretest 


a  statement,  when  you  permltte< 
Mr.  Mayer,  and  others  to  re«< 
In   this  room.     My   name  la 
Lawson. 

"Mr.     8nn>uita.  What    la 
addreaaf 

"Mr.   Lawsow.  MM   Burnett 
Fernando.  Calif. 

"Mr.  Srsmnto.  When  and  w! 
bom? 

"Mr  Lawbon.  New  York  City 

"Mr.  SmPLiwa.  What  year? 

"Mr.  Lawson    1894. 

"yit.  aniPLntG.  OlTe  vm  the 

"Mr.  Lawsow.  September  96. 

"Mr.  Bnavuvo.  Mr.  Lawson. 
in  reapooae  to  a  subpexui  whlcfi 
upon   you  on  September   19, 
true? 

"Mr.  LawaoM.  That  is  eorrsci . 


J  >hn 


y  HIT    present 
iTsnue,  San 


you 


3Eact  dsts. 

rou  are  here 

was  serred 

JlM7:    la   that 


•lir.  SxBiFUjn.  What  Is  youif  occupation. 
Mr  Lawson? 

"fir.  Lawsow.  I  am  a  writer. 

"Mr.  SniPLiifa.  How  long  bs|ve  you  been 
a  writer? 

'Mr.  Lawsow.  All  my  llfe-|at  laaat.  W 
years — my  adult  life. 

"Mr.  STKiTLXwa.  Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Screen  Writers  Guild? 

"Mr.  Lawson.  The  raising  of 
here  In  regard  to  membership, 
Uefs.  or  afflllatlon 

'Mr.  STsxruwQ.  Mr.  Oialnna] ; 

"Mr.  Lawsom.  Is  absolutely 
powers  of  this  committee 

"Mr.  9rwxnao   Mr 

"Mr.  Lawsow.  But- 

-(•nJe  chairman  pounds  gave 

"Mr.  Lawsok.  It  Is  a  matter  of  public  record 
that  I  am  a  member  of  the  S^een  Writen 
OulM. 


Chalrmajt 


) 


"Mr.  aiBiPLiMO.  Now.  Mr 
also  going  to  request  that  jo« 
witness  to  bs  responalTs  to  tbe 
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wUl 


1    week 
ptihilo 


against 

oomanlttee  to  rssd 

Mr.  Warner. 

statementa 

Howard 


uiy  question 
political  be- 


beyond    the 


Ch  Urman, 


X  am 
Instruct  ths 
questions. 


per- 


-Tbs  Chaibmaw.  I  think  tbs 
be  more  responsive  to  the  qusstkms. 

"Mr.    Lawsom.  Mr.    Chairman,    you 
mltted 

"Tbs  Ckaibkaw  (pounding  gavsl).    Never 

"Mr.  Lawson  (continuing).  Wltnessss  In 
this  room  to  make  answers  of  three  or  four 
or  five  hundred  words  to  questions  here. 

"The  Craibman.  Mr.  Lawson,  you  will 
plssse  be  responsive  to  these  questions  and 
not  continue  to  try  to  disrupt  these  hear- 
ings. 

"Mr.  Lawsow.  I  am  not  on  trial  here.  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  committee  is  oo  trial  here 
before  the  American  pe<:^le.  Let  \is  get  that 
strsight. 

"The  Chauucan.  We  don't  want  you  to  be 
on  trial. 

"Mr.  SrsiTLnrc.  Mr.  Lawson.  how  long  have 
you  been  a  member  of  the  Screen  Writers 
Qulld? 

"Mr.  Lawsom.  ttnce  It  wss  fotinded  In  its 
prssent  form,  in  18SS. 

"Mr.  SnopuNo.  Have  you  ever  held  any  of- 
fles  In  the  guild? 

"Mr.  Lawson.  The  question  of  whether  I 
have  held  office  is  also  a  question  which  is 
bsyond  the  purview  of  this  committee. 
"(The  chairman  pounds  gavel.) 
"Mr.  Lawson.  It  is  an  invasion  of  the  right 
of  assoctatlon  undsr  ths  Bill  of  Rights  of  this 
country. 

"The  CBAntMAN.  Please  be  responsive  to  the 
question. 

"Mr.  Lawson.  It  la  also  a  matter 

"(The  chairman  pounds  gavel.) 

"Mr.  Lawson.  Of  public  record 

"The  CBAUUfAN.  Tou  asked  to  be  heard. 
Tlirough  your  attcMnaey,  you  asked  to  be 
heard,  and  we  want  you  to  be  heard.  And  if 
you  don't  care  to  be  heard,  then  we  will  ex- 
cuse you,  and  we  will  put  the  record  in  with- 
out your  euiEwers. 

"Mr.  Lawson.  I  wish  to  frame  my  own  an- 
swers to  your  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  Intend  to  do  so. 

"The  Chauucan.  And  you  will  bs  respon- 
sive to  the  questions  or  you  will  bs  excused 
from  the  witness  stand. 

"Mr.  Lawson.  I  will  frame  my  own  answers, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

"The  Chaoman.  Oo  ahead,  Mr.  Stripling. 
"Mr.  STsipuMa.  I  repeat  the  question,  Mr. 
Lawson:  Have  you  ever  h61d  any  position  In 
the  Screen  Writers  Giilld? 

"Mr.  Lawson.  I  stated  that  It  is  outside 
the  purview  of  the  rights  of  this  committee 

to  inquire  into  any  form  of  association 

"The  Cbaisman.  The  Chair  will  determine 

what  Is  in  the  purview  of  this  committee. 

"Mr.  Lawson.  My  rights  as  an  American 

citizen  are  no  less  than  the  reaponslblllties 

of  this  committee  of  Congress. 

"The  Chairman.  Now.  you  are  just  making 
a  big  scene  for  yourself  and  getting  all  "het 
up."  (Laughter.)  Be  responsive  to  the 
questioning,  |ust  the  same  as  all  the  wit- 
nesses have.  Tou  are  no  different  from  the 
rest.     Go  ahead.  Mr.  Stripling. 

"Mr.  Lawson.  I  am  being  treated  differ- 
ently from  the  rest. 

"The  Chaikman.  Tou  are  not  being  treated 
differently. 

"Mr.  Lawson.  Other  witnesBes  made  state- 
ments, which  Included  quotations  from 
books,  references  to  material  which  had  no 
connection  whatsoever  with  the  Interest  of 
this  committee 

"The  Craoucan.  We  will  determine 
whether  it  has  connection.     Now.  you  go 

ahead 

"Mr.  Lawson.  It  Is  absolutely  beyond  ths 
power  of  this  committee  to  Inquire  Into  my 
•Bsodstlon  in  any  organization. 

"The  Chaiimaw.  Mr.  LawsoD.  you  will  havs 
to  itap  or  you  wUl  Isavs  ths  witness  stand. 
And  you  wiU  leave  the  wltneaa  stand  be- 
cause you  are  in  contempt.  That  Is  why 
jou  will  leave  ths  wltnesa  stand.  And  IX 
fou  ars  Just  trying  to  force  me  to  put  you 
In  contempt,  you  wont  havs  to  try  mtich 


harder.    Tou  know  whst  hss  bi^ipsDed  to 'a 
lot  of  people  that  have  been  in  eonteinpt  of 

this  committee  this  year,  dont  you? 

"Mr.  Lawson.  I  sm  gisd  to  hsve  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  ycu  are  going  to  threaten 
and  Intimidate  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Chairman. 
"(The  chairman  pounding  gavel.) 
"Mr.   Lawson.  I  sm  sn  American,  and  I 
am  not  at  all  easy  to  Intimidate,  and  dont 
think  I  am. 
"(The  chairman  pounding  gavel.) 
"Mr.  SraiPUNG.  Mr.  Lawson,  I  repeat  ths 
question.    Have  you  ever  held  any  position 
In  the  Screen  Writers  Guild?  - 

"Mr  Lawson.  I  have  stated  that  the:  ques- 
tion Is  illegal.  But  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
record  that  I  have  held  many  offices  In  the 
Screen  Writers  Guild.  I  wss  its  first  presi- 
dent, in  1933,  and  I  have  held  office  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Screen  Writers 
Guild  at  other  times. 

"Mr.  Stsipung.  Mr.  Lswson,  are  you  now, 
or  have  you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States? 

"Mr.  Lawson.  In  framing  my  answer  to 
that  qtiestlon,  I  must  emphasise  the  points 
that  I  have  raised  before.  The  question  of 
communism  Is  in  no  way  related  to  this  In- 
quiry, which  Is  an  attempt  to  get  control  of 
the  screen  and  to  Invade  the  basic  rljhts  of 
American  citizens  In  all  fields. 

"Mr.  McDowxLL.  Now,  I  must  object 

"Mr.  Stripuno.  Mr.  Chairman 

"(The  chairman  pounds  gsvel.) 
"Mr.   Lawson.  The   question   here   relstes 
not  only  to  the  question  of  my  membership 
In  any  political  organization,  btit  ths  com- 
mittee    Is     attonpting     to     establish     ths 

right 

"(The  chairman  pounds  gavel  ) 
"Mr.  Lawson  (continuing).  Which  has 
been  historically  denied  to  any  committee  of 
this  sort,  to  Invade  the  rights  and  privileges 
snd  immunity  of  American  citizens,  ^vbether 
they  be  Protestant,  Methodist,  Jeviish,  or 
Catholic,  whether  they  be  Republlt^ans  or 
Democrats  or  anything  else. 

"The  CHAnuiAN  (pounding  gavi;l).  Mr. 
Lawson.  just  quiet  down  again.  Mr.  lawson, 
the  most  pertinent  question  that  we  can  ask 
Is  whether  or  not  you  have  ever  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party.  Now,  do  you 
care  to  answer  that  question? 

"Mr.  Lawson  You  are  using  the  old  tech- 
nique, which  was  used  In  Hitler  Gertiany  in 

order  to  create  a  scare  here 

"The  Chatrman  (pounding  gavel).  Oh 

"Mr.  Lawson.  In  order  to  create  an  entirely 
false  atmosphere  in  which  this  heiirlng  Is 

conducted 

"(The  chairman  pounds  gavel.) 
"Mr.  Lawson.  In  order  that  you  Ciu3  then 
smear  the  motion-picture  industry,  .ind  you 
can  proceed  to  the  press,  to  any  form  of  com- 
munication in  this  country. 

"The  Cbaoman.  Tou  have  learned- 

"Mr.  Lawson.  The  Bill  of  Rights  wss  estab- 
lished precisely  to  prevent  the  operiition  of 
any  committee  which  could  Invade  tiae  baalc 
rights  of  Americana.     Now,  If  you  want  to 

know 

"Mr.  STsmiNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness 
Is  not  answering  the  question. 

"Mr.  Lawson.  If  you  want  to  know 

"(The  chairman  pounds  gavel.) 
"Mr.  Lawson.  About  the  perjury  that  has 
been  committed  here  and  the  perJuT'  that  is 
planned. 

"The  Chahiman.  Mr.  Lawson 

"Mr.  Lawson.  You  permit  me  and  my  at- 
torneys to  bring  In  here  the  witnesses  that 
testified  last  week,  and  you  permit  us  to 
cross-examine  these  witnesses,  and  we  will 

show  up  the  whole  tissue  of  lie 

"The  Cbauucan  (poxmding  gavel)  We  are 
going  to  get  the  answer  to  that  qni^stlon  if 
we  have  to  stay  here  for  a  week.  Are  you  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  or  have 
you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party? 
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"Mr.  Lawson.  It  is  unfortunate  and  tragic 
that  I  have  to  teach  this  committee  the  basic 
principles  of  American 

"The  CHAniMAN  (pounding  gavel).  That  Is 
not  the  question.  The  question  is:  'Have  you 
ever  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party?" 

"Mr.  IiAvreoN.  I  am  framing  my  answer  in 
the  only  way  in  which  any  American  citizen 
can  frame  his  answer  to  a  question  which 
absolutely  Invades  his  rights. 

"The  Chadiman.  Then  you  refuse  to  answer 
the  question:  is  that  correct? 

"Mr.  Lawson.  I  have  told  you  that  1  will 
offer  my  beliefs,  affiliations,  and  everything 
else  to  the  American  public,  and  they  will 
know  where  I  stand. 

"Tlie  Chaikman  (pounding  gavel).  Excuse 
the  witness 

"Mr.  Lawson.  As  they  do  from  what  I  have 
written. 

"The  Chaibman  (pounding  gavel).  Stand 
away  from  the  stand 

"Mr.  Lawson.  I  have  written  Americanism 
for  many  years,  and  I  shall  continue  to  fight 
for  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  you  are  trying 
to  destroy. 

"The  Chaoimam.  Officers,  take  this  man 
away  from  the  stand " 

Because  of  the  foregoing,  the  said  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  was  de- 
prived of  the  answer  to  a  pertinent  question 
propounded  to  said  John  Howard  Lawson  rel- 
ative to  the  subject  matter  which  under  Pub- 
lic Law  601.  section  121,  subsection  Q  (2) ,  and 
under  House  Resolution  No.  5  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  the  said  committee  was  instructed 
to  investigate,  and  the  refusal  of  the  wit- 
ness to  answer  a  question,  namely,  "Are  you 
now,  or  have  you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party?"  which  question  was  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  under  inquiry,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  subpena  under  which  the  witness 
had  previously  appeared,  and  his  refusal  to 
answer  the  aforesaid  question  deprived  your 
committee  of  necessary  and  pertinent  testi- 
mony and  places  the  said  witness  in  con- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  report  of  the 
committee  is  ordered  printed. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  370)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Represenutives  certify  the  report  of  the  CJom- 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  refusal 
of  John  Howard  Lawson  to  answer  a  question 
before  the  said  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  together  with  all  of  the  facts  in 
connection  therewith,  under  seal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  tbe  end  that  the  said  John  Howard  Law- 
son  may  be  proceeded  against  in  the  manner 
and  form  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  case  is  Identical  with  the 
cases  we  have  already  taken  up  this 
afternoon.  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROCEEDINGS    AGAINST    EDWARD 
DMYTRYK 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  (H.  Rept.  1133). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  report. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  601,  section  121,  6Ubs<!ctlon  Q 
(2),  and  under  Hotise  Resolution  5  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  caused  to  be  issued  a 
subpena  to  Edward  Dmytryk,  15063  Valley 
Vista,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  The  said  subpena 
directed  Edward  Dmytryk  to  be  and  appear 
before  said  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  on  October  23,  1947.  at  '.he  hotir 
of  10:30  a.  m.,  and  then  and  there  to  testily 
touching  matters  of  inquiry  comnJtted  to 
said  committee.  The  subpena  ser^ed  upon 
Edward  Dmytryk  is  set  forth  in  words  and 
figures  as  follows: 

"By  authority  of  the  House  of  Rei:Tesenta- 
tives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  State? 
of  America,  to  Robert  E.  Clark,  UnlUKl  States 
Marshal:  You  are  hereby  commanded  to 
summon  Edward  Dmytryk  to  be  and  appear 
before  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  the  Honorable  J.  Pasncll 
Thomas,  of  New  Jersey,  is  chairman,  in  ihelr 
chamber  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on 
October  23,  1947,  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.  m., 
then  and  there  to  testily  touching  matters 
of  inquiry  committed  to  said  committee: 
and  he  is  not  to  depart  without  leave  of 
said  committee.  Herein  fail  not,  and  make 
return  of  this  summons. 

"Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  18th 
day  of  September  1947. 

J.  Pabnell  Thomas, 

Chairman. 

"Attest: 

'  "John  Andsiws,  Clerk." 

The  said  subpena  was  duly  served,  as 
appears  by  the  return  made  thereon,  by 
Andrew  Bazar,  deputy,  who  was  duly  au- 
thorized to  serve  the  said  subpena.  The 
return  of  the  service  by  the  said  Andrew 
Bazar,  being  endorsed  thereon,  is  set  forth 
In  words  and  figures  as  follows: 

"Served  Edward  Dmytryk.  September  19, 
1947.  Robert  E.  Clark,  U.  S.  Marjiial,  by 
Andrew  Bazar,  Deputy." 

On  October  11,  1947,  a  telegram  v?as  sent 
to  Mr.  Edward  Dmytryk,  which  is  set  forth 
herein  in  words  and  figures  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
CX>MMrrrE£  on  Un-Amekican  Acnvmss, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Octo}>er  11, 1947. 
Mr.  Edwaso  Dmtthtk, 

15063  Valley  Vista,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.: 

In  response  to  the  subpena  served  upon  you 
summoning  you  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  October  23,  you  are  hereby 
directed  to  appear  on  October  29  Instead  of 
October  23.  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.  m.,  Room 
226.  Old  House  Office  Building. 

J.  Pahnell  Thouas,  Chairynan. 

The  said  Edward  Dmytryk.  pursuant  to 
said  subpena  and  in  compliance  therewith, 
appeared  before  the  said  committee  to  give 
such  testimony  as  required  under  and  by 
virtue  of  Public  Law  601,  section  121,  sub- 
section Q  (2),  and  under  House  Resolution 
No.  5  of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  said 
Edward  Dmytryk  having  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness and  having  been  asked  a  question, 
namely,  "Are  you  now,  or  have  you  e\er  been, 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party?",  which 
question  was  pertinent  to  the  subject  under 
Inquiry,  refused  to  answer  such  question; 
and  as  a  result  of  the  said  Edward  Dmytryk's 
refusal  to  answer  the  aforesaid  question  your 
committee  was  prevented  from  receiving  tes- 
timony and  Information  concerning  a  matter 
committed  to  said  committee  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  subpemt  served 
upon  the  said  Edward  Dmytryk.  The  record 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  committee  on 
Wednesday,  October  29,  1947,  diirinj  whlcb 


the  said  Edward  Dmytryk  refused  to  answer 
the  aforesaid  question  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject under  Inquiry,  is  set  forth  in  fact  as 
follows : 

"The  Chaikman.  Who  is  the  next  witness? 

"Mr.   Stbipunc.  Mr.    Edward    Dmytryk. 

"The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Dmytryk.  raise  yoiur 
right  hand,  please.  Do  you  solemnly  swear 
the  testimony  you  ars  about  to  give  is  ths 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  ths 
truth? 

"Mr.  Dmttrtk.  I  do. 

"The  Chaibman.  Sit  down,  please. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Mr.  Dymtryk.  will  you  stats 
your  full  name  and  present  address,  please? 

"Mr.  Dmttitk.  Edward  Dmytryk;  my  ad- 
dress is  9361  Olympic  Boulevard.  Beverly 
HUls,  Calif. 

"Mr.  Stsiplinc.  When  and  where  were  you 
born? 

"Mr.  DMtTaTK.  I  was  born  on  September  4, 
1908,  in  Orand  Forks,  British  Columbia, 
Canada. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  When  and  how  did  you 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

"Mr.  Dmtthtk.  I  was  naUonalized  In  1920 
In  Los  Angeles. 

"Mr.  Stripung.  What  is  your  occupation? 

"Mr.  Dmtthtk.  I  am  a  motion-picture 
director. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  How  long  have  you  been 
acting  in  that  occupation? 

"Mr.  Dmttstk.  Well,  I  have  been  a  director 
since  1939.  However,  I  first  entered  motion 
pictures  in  1923. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  With  what  studios  are  you 
now  associated? 

"Mr.  Dmttrtk.  I  am  with  RKO. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  What  studios  were  you 
associated  with  in  the  past? 

"Mr.  Dmttbvk.  I  have  worked  at  Universal. 
Most  of  my  years  were  spent  at  Paramount. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Would  you  give  the  com- 
mittee the  names  of  eomt  at  the  pictures  you 
have  directed? 

"Mr.  Dmttrtk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
statement  here  that  I  would  like  to  make. 
The  names  of  some  of  the  pictures  I  have 
directed  are  Included  in  here.  May  I  please 
make  this  statement? 

"Mr.  Crum.  Show  It  to  the  chairman. 

"The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  the  statement. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•TThe  Chairman.  This  statement  Is  typical 
of  the  other  statements  that  we  have  in- 
spected. It  is  not  at  all  pertinent  to  this  in- 
quiry. Therefore,  the  Chair  rules  it  cannot 
be  read.  * 

••••••• 

"Mr.  STRnPLiNC.  Mr.  Dmytryk,  you  are  here 
In  req>on&  to  a  subpena  served  upon  you 
on  September  19;  is  that  true? 

"Mr.  Dmttrtk.  Yes;  I  am. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Are  you  now  or  have  you 
ever  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
Mr.  Dmytryk? 

"Mr.  Dmttrtk.  Well,  Mr.  Stripling,  I  think 
that  there  is  a  question  of  constitutional 
righU  involved  here.  I  don't  believe  that 
you  have 

"The  Chairman.  When  did  you  learn  about 
the  Constitution?  Tell  me  when  you  learned 
about  the  Constitution. 

"Mr.  Dmttrtk.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
that  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  first  learned 
about  the  Constitution  In  high  school  and 
again 

"Mr.  McDowell.  Let's  have  the  answer  to 
the  other  question. 

"Mr.  Dmttrtk.  I  was  asked  when  I  learned 
about  the  Constitution. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  I  believe  the  first  question, 
Mr.  Dmytryk,  was:  Are  you  now,  at  have  you 
ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party? 

"Mr.  Dmttrtk.  All  right  gentlemen,  if  you 
will  keep  your  questions  simple  and  one  at 
a  time,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer. 

"Mr.  Stuplino.  That  Is  very  simple. 
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refu  le  to  answer 


to  answer 


Tb*  ctuUnnMi 
UMtlMr  qu— tton. 

*mM  CauxMMAn.  Never  ndnd  ^7  qticetkn. 
X  will  withdraw  tbe  question 

"Mr.  Derrrmc  I  bare  been  kfi^^'^  that 
there  la  a  question  of  constltoi  looal  rights 
Involved.  The  Constitution  d<es  not  ask 
that  such  a  question  be  answ  ired  In  the 
way  that  Mr  Strtpllng  wants  t  answered. 
I  think  that  what  organisations  I  belong  to. 
what  I  think,  and  what  I  say,  canpot  be  ques- 
tioned by  this  committee. 

"Mr.  9nupuMe.  Then  yon 
the  question? 

"Mr   Dmttitk.  I  do  not  refu^ 
It.     I  answered  It  In  my  own  wa; 

"Mr.  8i«iPLnfo.  You  haven" ;  answered 
whether  or  not  you  are  a  meipber  at  the 
Coiamunlst  Party. 

"Mr.  DaiTTBTK.  I  answered  by  saying  I  do 
not  think  you  have  the  right  U   ask- 

"Mr.   Bnxnjn:  Mr.  <aialrma;i.   It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  witness  Is  pursufag  the  \ 
line  as  the  other  witnesses. 

"The  Chaoimaw.  The  witness 

Because  of  the  foregoing,  th 
mtttee  on  Un-American   ActlvH  les 
prlved  of  answers  to  a  pertinent 
propounded  to  said  Bdward 
to  the  subject  matter  which 
Law  001.  section  121.  subsectiot 
under  House  Resolution  No.  5 
leth  Congress,  the  said  conunl|tee 
structed  to  Investigate,  and 
the  witness  to  answer  a  qxieet  on 
"Are  you  now.  or  have  you  ever 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party?" 
tlon  was  pertinent  to  the  subject 
qulry.  Is  a  vlotatlon  of  the  sul  tpe 
which  the  witness  had  previously 
and   his   refusal   to   answer 
qxieetlfm  deprived  your 
sary  and  pertinent  testimony 
said  witness  in  contempt  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  reiort  of  the 
committee  is  ordered  prlntet . 

Mr.  THOMAS   of   New  J  ^ey 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  privilegef 
(H.  Res.  371)  and  ask  for  It: 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerl 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
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Metolve4,  That  the  Speaker 
of  Representatives  certify  the 
Ooounlttee  on  Un-American 
House  of  Beprseentatlves  as  U 
ai  Bdward  Dmytryk  to  answer  a 
fore  the  said  Commlttae  on 
Activiues.  together  with  all  of 
connection  therewith,  under  seal 
of  BcpresenUUves.  to  the  United 
tamey  for  the  District  of 
•nd  that  the  said  Edward 
proceeded  against  in  the 
provided  by  law. 


the  House 
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Activities  of  the 

the  refusal 

Question  be- 

7n-Amerlcan 

the  facts  in 

of  the  House 

States  at- 

to  the 

may  be 

and  form 
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ordered. 
Is  on 

Ito. 
laid  on  the 


Mr.   THOMAS   of   New 
Speaker,  this  case  Is  identictBil 
other    cases.      I    move 
question. 

Tlie  previous  question  was 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wai 
table. 

PBOCKBOIIVOS  AOAXIV8T  IXllVEt  OOLB 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  /ersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commtttce 
on  Un-Amerlcan  Activities.  I  present  a 
prlvUeged  report  (H.  Rept.  il34)  which 
I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cle^  win  read 
the  report. 


ft 


Mr. 

resohition 
immediate 

will  report 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Ctnnmittee  on  Un-American  Activities 
•8  created  and  authorised  by  the  House  of 
BepreeenUtives  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  601.  section  121.  subsection  Q  (2) . 
and  under  House  Resolution  No.  5  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  caused'  to  be  Issued  a 
subpena  to  Lester  Oole,  7511  Franklin  Ave- 
nue, Hollywood.  Calif.  TTie  said  subpena 
directed  Lester  Cede  to  be  and  appear  before 
said  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
on  October  23.  1947.  at  the  hour  of  10:80 
a.  m.,  and  then  and  there  to  testify  toiKhing 
matters  of  inquiry  committed  to  the  said 
committee.  The  subpena  served  upon  Les- 
ter Cole  is  set  forth  in  words  and  fiigxires  as 
follows : 

"By  authority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  Robert  E.  Clark,  United  States 
marshal:  Tou  are  hereby  commanded  to 
summon  Lester  Cole  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  the  Hon.  J.  PiOUVELL  Thomas. 
of  New  Jtttey,  Is  chairman,  in  their  chamber 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  October  23. 
1947.  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.  m..  then  and 
there  to  testify  touching  matters  of  inquiry 
committed  to  said  committee;  and  he  is  not 
to  depart  without  leave  of  said  committee. 
Herein  fall  not,  and  make  return  of  this 
summons. 

"Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 
18th  day  of  September  1947. 

"J.  Pabneix  Thomas, 

"Chairman. 

"Attest: 

"John  Andrews. 

"Clerk." 

The  said  subpena  was  dtily  served,  as 
sppears  by  the  return  made  thereon  by 
ISavid  E.  Hayden.  deputy,  who  was  duly  au- 
thorized to  serve  the  said  subpena.  The 
return  of  the  service  by  the  said  David  E. 
Hayden.  being  endorsed  thereon,  is  set  forth 
In  words  and  figures  as  follows: 

"Subpena  for  Lester  Cole  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities;  served 
September  19.  1947,  Robert  E.  Clark.  United 
States  marshal,  by  David  E.  Hayden,  deputy." 

On  October  11.  1947.  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Lester  Cole,  which  is  set  forth  herein 
in  words  and  figures  as  follows : 

House    or    RXFBSSEMTATTVXS, 
COMMZmS   ON    UN-AMXIICAN    AcnVTTZXS. 

Washinffton.  D.  C,  October  11.  1947. 
Ma.  Lasm  Cols. 

7511   Franklin   Avenue, 

Hollywood,  Cali/.: 
In  response  to  the  subpena  served  upon 
you  summoning  you  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives*-  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  on  October  23,  you  are  hereby 
directed  to  appear  on  Octot>er  31,  instead  of 
October  23.  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.  m.  Room 
236,  Old  House  Office  Building. 

J.  PAaNZix  Thomas,  Chairman. 

Tlie  sakl  Lester  Cole,  pxirsxiant  to  said  sub. 
pena  and  in  compliance  therewith,  appeared 
before  the  said  committee  to  give  such  testi- 
mony as  required  under  and  by  virtue  ol 
PubUc  Law  601,  section  121,  subsection  Q  (2), 
and  under  House  Resolution  No.  6  of  the 
■ghtieth  Congress.  The  said  Lester  Cole, 
having  appeared  as  a  witness  and  having 
been  asked  questions,  namely,  "Are  you  now, 
or  have  you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party?"  and  "Are  you  a  memlier  of 
the  Screen  Writov  Oulld?",  which  questions 
were  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  inquiry, 
refused  to  answer  such  questions;  and  as  a 
raault  of  the  said  Lesttf  Cole's  refusal  to  an- 
swer tto*  aforesaid  questloos  your  committee 
was  prevented  from  receiving  testimony  and 
talormatlon  concerning  a  matter  oommltted 
to  said  committee  in  accordance  with  the 


terms  of  the  subpena  served  upon  the  said 
Lester  Cole.  The  record  of  the  proceedmgs 
before  the  committee  on  Thursday.  October 
80,  1947,  during  which  the  said  Lester  Cole 
refused  to  answer  the  aforesaid  questions 
pertinent  to  the  subject  under  inqxilry.  Is 
set  forth  in  fact  as  follows : 

"The  Chaibmaji.  Mr.  Stripling,   the   next 
witness. 
"Mr.  Snupuite.  Mr.  Lester  Cole. 
"The   CHAnuAN.  Mr.   Lester   Cole.     Raise 
your  right  hand,  please.     You  solemnly  swear 
the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  is  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  Qod? 
"'Mr.  CoL«.  I  do. 
"The  CHAnMAN.  Sit  down. 

"Mr.  Stbiplino.  Mr.  Cole,  will  you  please 
state  your  full  name  and  present  address? 

"Mr.  Cols.  Lester  Cole,  15  Courtney  Ave- 
nue. Hollywood.  Calif. 

"Mr.  SraiPUNC.  When  and  where  were  you 
bom.  Mr.  Cole? 

"Mr.  Cols.  I  was  born  June  19,  1904.  in  New 
York  City. 

''Mr.  Stripling.  What  is  your  occupation? 

"Mr.  Cols.  I  am  a  writer. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  How  long  have  you  been  a 
writer? 

"Mr.  OoLz.  Por  approximately  15.  16  years. 

"Mr.  Btrifliwg  How  long  have  you  been  In 
Hollywood? 

"Mr.  CoLX.  Since — I  first  came  to  Holly- 
wood in  1926:  I  left  and  went  back  to  New 
York  in  1929,  returned  in  19S2,  and  have  been 
there  ever  since. 

"Mr.  Etriplino.  Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Screen  Writers  Guild? 

"Mr.  CoLX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  make  a  statement. 

"(The  committee  inspected  the  statement 
of  the  witness.) 

"Mr.  McDowcll.  I  think  It  is  Insulting, 
myself. 

"The  CBAnucAN.  This  statement  is  clearly 
another  case  of  vilification  and  not  pertinent 
at  all  to  the  Inquiry.  Therefore,  you  will  not 
read  the  statement. 

"Mr.  Cols.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman 

"The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stripling,  ask  the  first 
question. 

"Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  Chairmen,  may  I  Just  ask 
If  I  do  not  read  my  statement 

"The  Chairman.  You  will  not  aak  anything. 

"Mr.  Cols.  Is  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
pertinent,  the  editorial  in  the  Herald-Tribune 
pertinent? 

"The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  ask  the 
question. 

"Mr.  Stripling  Mr.  Cole,  are  you  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild? 

"Mr.  Oolb.  I  would  like  to  answer  that 
question  and  would  be  very  happy  to.  I 
believe  the  reason  the  question  is  asked  is  to 
help  enlighten 

"The  Chairman.  No,  no,  no.  no,  no. 

"Mr.  Cole.  I  hear  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  hear 
you;  I  am  sorry,  but 

"The  Chairman.  You  will  hear  some  more. 

"Mr.  CoLs.  I  am  trying  to  make  these  state- 
ments pertinent. 

"The  Chairman.  Answer  the  question 
•Yes"  or  "No.' 

"Mr.  CCM.S.  I  am  sorry,  sir.  but  I  have  to 
answer  the  question  In  my  own  way. 

'TThe  Chairman.  It  Is  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion. 

"Mr.  CoL&  What  I  have  to  say  is  a  very 
simple  answer. 

"The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  answer  it  'Yes' 
or  *No.' 

"Mr.  Oout.  It  Isnt  necessarily  that  simple. 

"The  Chairman.  If  you  answer  it  'Yes'  or 
Ho,'  then  you  can  make  some  explanation. 

"Mr.  CoLx.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
must  answer  it  in  my  own  way. 

"The  Chairman.  You  decline  to  answer  the 
question? 

"Mr.  Cols.  Not  at  all;  not  at  all. 

"The  Chairman.  Did  you  ask  the  witness  if 
he  was  here  xmder  subpena? 
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"Mr.  Coi:.s.  What  Is  It.  Mr.  Chairman?  I 
beg  your  pardon? 

"Mr.  Stripung.  Mr.  Cole,  you  are  here  un- 
de  •  subpena  served  upon  you  on  September 
19.  are  you  not? 

"Mr.  Cole   Yes;  I  am. 
"Mr.  Stripuno.  And  the  qtiestion   before 
you  is:   Are  you  a  member  of   the  Screen 
Writers  GuUd? 

"Mr.  CoLX.  I  understand  the  question,  and 
I  think  I  know  how  I  can  answer  it  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  committee.  I  wish  I  would 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

"The  Chairman.  Can't  you  answer  the 
question? 

"Mr.  CoLi.  You  wouldn't  permit  me  to  read 
my  statement  and  the  question  Is  answered 
In  my  statement. 

"The*  Chairman  Are  you  able  to  answer 
the  question  'Yes'  or  'No.'  or  are  you  unable 
to  answer  it  'Yes'  or  'No'? 

"Mr.  CoLX.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  'Yes' 
or  'No.'  I  am  able  and  I  would  like  to  an- 
swer it  in  my  own  way.  Haven't  I  the  right 
accorded  to  me.  as  It  was  to  Mr.  McGuinness 
and  other  people  who  came  here? 

"The  Chairman  First  we  want  you  to  an- 
swer 'Yes'  or  'No';  then  you  can  make  some 
explanation  of  your  answer. 

"Mr.  Cole  I  understand  what  you  want, 
sir.  I  wish  you  would  understand  that  I 
feel  I  must  make  an  answer  in  my  own 
way.  because  what  I  have  to  say 

"The  Chairman  Then  you  decline  to  an- 
swer the  question? 

"Mr.  CoLX.  No;  I  do  not  decline  to  answer 
the  question.  On  the  contrary.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  answer  it;  Just  give  me  a 
chance. 

"The  Chairman.  Supposing  we  gave  you  a 
chance  to  make  an  explanation;  how  long 
would  it  take  you  to  make  that  explanation? 

"Mr.  CoLX.  Oh.  I  would  say  anywhere  from 
a  minute  to  20:  I  don't  know. 

"The  Chairman.  Twenty? 

"Mr.  Cole   Sure;  I  don't  know. 

"The  Chai-hman.  And  would  it  all  have  to 
do  with  the  question! 

"Mr.  Cole.  It  certainly  would. 

"The  Chairman  Then  would  you  finally 
answer  it  'Yes'  or  'No'? 

"Mr.  Cole.  Well.  I  really  don't  think  that 
Is  the  question  before  us  now;  is  it? 

"The  Chairman.  Then  go  to  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Mt.  Cole,  are  you  now,  or 
have  you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party? 

"Mr.  Cole.  I  would  like  to  answer  that 
question  as  well;  I  would  be  very  happy  to. 
I  believe  the  reason  the  question  is  being 
asked  is  that  because  at  the  present  time 
there  is  an  election  in  the  Screen  Writers 
Guild  in  Hollywood,  that  for  15  years,  Mr. 
McGulnners  and  others 

"The  Chairman  I  didn't  even  know  there 
was  an  election  out  there.  Go  ahead  and 
answer  the  question.  Are  you  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party? 

"Mr.  Cole.  If  you  don't  know  there  Is  an 
election  there  ycu  didn't  hear  Mr.  Lavery's 
testimony  yesterday. 

"The  Chairman.  There  were  some  parts  I 
didn't  hear. 

"Mr.  Cole.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  wculd  like  to 
put  it  into  the  record  that  there  is  an  elec- 
tion there. 

"The  Chairman.  All  right,  there  is  an  elec- 
tion there.  NoV,  answer  the  question:  Are 
you  a  member  of  the  Communist  Pr.rty? 

"Mr.  Cole.  Can  I  answer  that  in  my  own 
way,  please?  May  I.  please?  Can  I  have  that 
right?  Mr.  McGuinness  was  allowed  to  an- 
BX7cr  in  his  own  way. 

"The  Chairman.  You  are  an  American, 
aren't  you? 

"Mr.  Cole.  Yes;  I  certainly  am.  and  it  states 
so  in  my  statement. 

"The  Chairman  Then  you  ought  to  be  very 
proud  to  answer  the  question. 


"Mr.  CoLX.  I  am  very  proud  to  answer  the 
question  and  I  wiU  at  times  when  I  feel  It 
Is  proper. 

"The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  simple 
to  answer. 

"Mr.  CoLX.  It  is  very  simple  to  answer  the 
question 

"The  Chairman.  You  bet. 

"Mr.  Cols  (continuing).  And  at  times 
when  I  feel  it  is  proper  I  will,  but  I  wish 
to  stand  on  my  rights  of  association 

"The  Chairman.  We  will  determine  whether 
It  is  proper. 

"Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir.  I  feel  I  must  determine 
It  as  well. 

"The  Chairman.  We  will  determine  whether 
it  is  proper.    You  are  excused." 

Because  of  the  foregoing,  the  said  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  was  de-. 
prlved  of  answers  to  pertinent  questions  pro- 
pounded to  said  Lester  Cole  relative  to  the 
subject  matter  which  under  Public  Law  601. 
section  121.  subsection  Q  (2).  and  under 
House  Resolution  No.  5  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, the  said  committee  was  Instructed  to 
investigate,  and  the  refusal  of  the  witness  to 
answer  questions,  namely.  "Are  ycu  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Screen  Writers  GuUd?"  and  "Are 
you  now.  or  have  you  ever  been,  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party?",  which  questions 
were  psrtinent  to  the  subject  under  inquiry. 
Is  a  violation  of  the  subpena  under  which  the 
witness  had  previously  appeared,  and  his  re- 
fusal to  answer  the  aforesaid  questions  de- 
prived your  committee  of  necessary  and  per- 
tinent testimony  and  places  the  said  witness 
In  contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  374)  and  ask  for  it's  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-.\merlcan  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  refusal  of 
Lester  Cole  to  answtr  questions  before  the 
said  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
together  with  all  of  the  facts  in  connection 
therewith,  under  seal  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  end  that  the 
said  Lester  Cole  may  be  proceeded  against  in 
the  manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  case  is  identical  with  all  of 
the  other  cases  which  we  have  had  this 
afternoon,  and  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  ALVAH  BESSIE 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  I  present  a 
privileged  report  (H.  Rept.  1135)  which  I 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  read 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  created  and  authorized  by  the  Hovise  of 
Representatives  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  601.  section  121.  subsection  Q  (2) , 
and  under  House  Resolution  No.  5  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  caused  to  be  issued  a  sub- 


pena to  Alvah  Bessie,  369  South  Crescent 
Drive.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  The  said  subpena 
directed  Alvah  Bessie  to  be  and  appear  be- 
fore said  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities on  October  23.  1947.  at  the  hour  of  10  SO 
a.  m..  and  then  and  there  to  testify  touching 
matters  of  inquiry  committed  to  said  com- 
mittee. The  subpena  served  upon  Alvah  Bes- 
sie is  set  forth  in  words  and  figures  as  follows: 

"By  authority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  Robert  E.  Clark.  United  States 
marshal:  You  are  hereby  commanded  to 
summon  Alvah  Bessie  to  be  and  appear  be- 
fore the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  Hon.  J.  Parnell  Thomas 
of  New  Jersey  is  chairman,  in  their  chamber 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  October  23, 
1947.  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.  m..  then  and 
there  to  testify  touching  matters  of  inquiry 
committed  to  said  committee;  and  he  is  not 
to  depart  without  leave  of  said  committee. 
Herein  fall  not.  and  make  return  of  this 
summons. 

"Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  18th 
day  of  September  1947. 

"J.  Parnell  Thomas.  Chairman. 

"Attest: 

"John  Andrews,  Clerk." 

The  said  subpena  was  duly  eerved.  as  ap- 
Ijears  by  the  return  made  thereon  by  W.  S. 
Sweeney,  deputy,  who  was  duly  authorized 
to  serve  the  said  subpena.  The  return  of  the 
service  by  the  said  W.  S.  Sweeney,  being  en- 
dorsed thereon,  is  set  forth  in  words  and 
figures  as  follows: 

"Served  September  18,  1947,  on  Alvah  Bes- 
sie at  369  South  Crescent  Drive,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.  Robert  E.  Clark.  United  States 
marshal;  Wr  S.  Sweeney,  deputy."  '' 

On  October  11.  1947,  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Alvah  Bessie,  which  is  set  forth  herein 
in  words  and  figures  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 

COMMTTTEE  CN   UN-AMEEICAN  ACTIVITIES, 

Washington.  D.  C.  October  11.  1947. 
Mr.  Alvah  Bessie, 

369  South  Crescent  Drive, 

Beverly  Hills.  Calif.: 

In  response  to  the  subpena  served  upon 
you  summoning  you  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
United  States  Hotise  of  Representatives.  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  October  23.  ycu  are 
hereby  directed  to  appear  on  October  27  in- 
stc2d  of  October  23,  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.  m., 
room  226, 0:d  House  Office  Building. 

J.  Pabncll  Thomas.  Chairman. 

The  said  Alvah  Bessie,  pursuant  to  said 
subpena  and  In  compliance  therewith,  ap- 
peared before  the  said  committee  to  give  such 
testimony  as  required  under  and  by  virtue 
of  Public  Law  601.  section  121.  subsection 
Q  (2),  and  under  House  Resolution  No.  5  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  said  Alvah  Bes- 
sie, having  appeared  as  a  witness  and  having 
been  asked  questions,  namely.  "Are  you  a 
member  of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild?"  and 
"Are  you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party?",  which  ques- 
tions were  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  In- 
quiry, refused  to  answer  such  questions;  and 
as  a  result  of  the  said  Alvah  Bessie's  refusal 
to  answer  the  aforesaid  questions  your  com- 
mittee was  prevented  from  receiving  testi- 
mony and  information  concerning  a  matter 
committed  to  said  committee  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  subpena  served  upon 
the  said  Alvah  Bessie.  The  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  committee  on  Tuesday, 
October  28.  1947.  during  which  the  said  Alvah 
Bessie  relused  to  answer  the  aforesaid  ques- 
tions pertinent  to  the  subject  under  inquiry. 
Is  set  forth  in  fact  as  follows: 

"The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stripling,  the  next 
witness. 

"Mr.  SniFUNG.  Mr.   Alvah   Bessie. 
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your  right  band,  please?    Do 
cwear  that  the  testimony  fcni 
gtn  Is  the  truth,  the  whole  trw 
tag  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 

-Ut.  BassiB.  I  do. 

"The  CHATMtAit   sit  down 

"Mr.  Biasis.  Mr.  Chairman, 
statement  I  would  Itke  to  read 
mittee  If  you  wotild  like  to 
would  you  prefer  to  hare  me  n 

"The  CHAOucAif.  We  will  be 
amine  It.    First.  I  think  Mr. 
to  identify  the  witness. 

••Mr.  amrLivo.  Mr.  Bessie 
your  full  name  and  present 
record,  please? 

"Mr.  BESsn    My  name  Is  Alval 
live  at   309   South   Crescent 
Hills.  Calif. 

"Mr.  Simmjira.  When  and 
bom.  Mr.  Bessie? 

"Mr.  BrflsiK.  I  was  bom  In 
on  June  4.  1904. 

"Mr.  SnuFUicG.  Are  you 
committee  m  reei>onae  to  a 
WES  served  upon  you  on 
for  your  appearance  b^ore  the 
October  23? 

"Mr.  taans.  I  am 


rfll  you  raise 
rou  solemnly 
are  about  to 
h,  and  noth- 


God? 

pi  ?ase. 

also  have  a 

to  this  eom- 

e^amine  It,  or 

a  It? 
dleaMd  to  es- 
8t  lipllng  ought 


ilU 


tit  dress 


Bessie,  and  I 
Ihive,   Beverly 


Fbw 


hei  e 


Sept  em  3e: 


before  the 

hlch 

r  18.  calling 

x>mmlttee  on 


s\  bpena  wt 


"Mr.  Bebsis.  I  would  like  to 
statement  at  this  point.  May 
to  read  the  statement? 

"Mr.  aimmoKO.  Just  a  moment 
the  ccsnmlttee  is  considering  the 


ick  about  my 
be  permitted 


Mr.  Bessie, 
statement. 


miaute 


J\st 


aid 
pel  at, 


•The  CRAiaiCAH.  Mr.  Bessie 

some  doubt  that  your  statemeift 
to  the  Inquiry,  as  will  be  to? 
you  read  It 

"Mr.  BnsB.  I  would  still  llki  i 
mission  to  read  It. 

"The  Cbaxbuam.  Just   • 
theless.  the  commltlee  la  wllflng 
nad  the  statement.    We  are 
In  order  to  save  time.  If  you 
the  first  couple  of  paragraphs 
put  It  in  the  record  at  this 
did  with  the  record  of  Mr.  Malt  L 

"Mr.  Bxssix.  In  sccordance 
qtiest.  I  will  read  the  first  two 
the  last  two. 

*'The  Craibmak.  That  Is  tUu  . 
much.    Proceed. 

"(The  witness  then  proceedefl 
ot  the  statement.) 

"The  Craouian.  Mr  StrlpUi^ 

"Mr.  BTurLoto.  Mr.  Beeale, 
address  certain  questions  to 
you  will  give  me  a  responsive 

"Mr.  Bsssn.  I  will  do  my  bes 

"Mr.  B/aaruxo.  What  la 

"Mr.  BsssxB.    I  am  a  writer 

"Mr.  Sybitling.  Have  you 
ployed  In  the  motion-picture 

"Mr.  Bsssis.  I  have  been 
off  in  the  motion-picture 
uary  1943. 

"Mr   smruMa.  Are  you 
Screen  Writers  Guild? 

"Mr.  BassB.  This  la  the 
question  that  was  asked  of 
It  Involves  «  question  of  my 

"Mr.  Btufumc.  Do  you 
the  question? 

"Mr.  Bxssis.  I  have  not 
the  question,  but  I  must  answ< 
tn  the  cmly  way  in  which  I 
that  Is.  that  I  believe  that 
Tlolates  my  right  of  assoclatlfm 
properly   falling— I   do  not 
properly  within  the  scope  of 
Inquiry. 

"Mr.  SnopUMa  We  will  mov  > 
question.  Mr.  Bessie.    Are  yoi 
jou  ever  been,  a  member  of 
Party? 

"Mr.  Bxssix.  Mr.  Stripling, 
of  the  ccmmlttee.  unless  it  hai 


rhlle  there  Is 

is  pertinent 

evident  when 
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since  yesterday,  in  oar  country  we  have  a 
secret  ballot,  and  I  do  not  believe  this  com- 
mittee has  any  more  right  to  Inquire  into  my 
poUtlcal  afflliationa  than  I  believe  an  elec- 
tion official  has  the  right  to  go  Into  the  voting 
booth  and  eziunlne  the  ballot  which  has  been 
marked  by  the  voter.  General  Eisenhower 
himself  has  refused  to  reveal  his  political 
affiliations,  and  what  Is  good  enough  for 
General  Elsenhower  Is  good  enough  for  me. 

"Mr.  eratPUNO.  Mr.  Bessie,  this  committee 
h*«  officially  found  that  the  Communifit 
Party  In  the  United  States  is  not  a  political 
party  but  la.  In  fact,  the  agent  of  a  foreign 
government.  I  will  ask  you  again:  Are  you 
now.  or  have  you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party? 

"Mr    Bessie.  Mr.  StrlpUng.  If  you  did  not 

understand  the  answer  to  my  question 

"Mr.  OniFLato.  I  understood  your  answer. 
"Mr.  BEssn.  I  suggest  that  you  have  the 
secretary  read  It  back  to  you. 

"Mr.  STRipriNG.  Mr.  Bessie,  there  have  been 
charges  made  before  this  committee  that  you 
are  a  Communist.  I  didn't  notice  anywhere 
In  your  statement  that  you  denied  that 
charge.  You  are  now  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deny  whether  or  not  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  You  have 
not  answered  whether  or  not  you  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commixnist  Party. 

"Mr.  Bb-sie.  In  the  statement  which  you 
were  kind  enoiigh  to  permit  me  to  read,  I 
atated  I  stand  on  the  Bill  of  Rlghu  on  this 
lasue,  and  I  think  either  the  Bill  of  Rights 
means  something  or  It  doesnt.  and  If  It 
doesn't  mean  anything.  It  Is  news  to  me,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  great  news  to  the  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

"Mr.  STan»uN0.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  to 
direct  the  witness  to  answer  the  question 
whether  or  not  he  is  now,  or  has  ever>been, 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  which  Is 
the  essence  of  this  entire  matter. 

"The  Chahiman.  Mr.  Bessie,  In  order  to 
save  a  lot  of  time  we  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  are,  or  have  ever  been,  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  We  would  like  a 
very  frank  answer.  You  can  answer  It  'Yes' 
or  "No,'  or  If  you  don't  care  to  answer  It.  Just 
say  so. 

"Mr.  Bessis.  Mr.  Thomas,  with  whatever 
respect  Is  due  this  committee,  I  now  state  I 
have  given  you  my  answer  to  this  question. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  evade  the  question. 
1  have  given  you  the  answer  to  the  questions, 
according  to  my  understanding  of  what  pro- 
tections are  offered  the  American  people,  and 
I  object  violently  to  the  procedure  this  com- 
mittee engages  In,  In  an  attempt  to  make 
people  state  what  they  think,  believe,  or  with 
whom  they  associate  whom  they  go  to  din- 
ner with,  or  what  have  you. 

"The  Chajemam.  The  only  part  of  your  an- 
swer I  can  remember  la  that  part  about  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower,  and  I  don't  think  that  Is 


"Mr.  Bessis.  May  I  ask  If  you  would  have 
General  Elsenhower  here  and  ask  him 

"Mr.  STaxpLiKO.  Just  a  minute. 

"The  CHAnucAM.  Just  a  minute. 

"Mr.  Bessie.  And  ask  him  whether  he  Is  a 
member  of  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
Party? 

"T%e  Craixmaiv.  I  dont  think  that  was 
a  responsive  answer  to  the  question.  What 
we  are  attempting  to  do  Is  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  Communist  infiltration  In  the 
movlng-plcture  industry. 

"Mr.  Bessie.  I  dont  believe  that  that  la 
what  this  committee  Is  trying  to  do. 

"The  CHAiaifAM.  Just  a  minute 

"Mr.  Bessie.  I  believe  what  this  committee 
Is  trying  to  do— 

"(The  chairman  pounds  gavel.) 

"Mr.  Bssaiz.  Is  to  do  esuctly  the  same 
thing— — 

"The  Chaibuan.  I  am  telling  you  what  the 
oommlttee  is  trying  to  do.  We  know  exactly 
what  the  committee  is  trying  to  do. 

"Mr.  Bessie.  I  have  my  oin>  q;>inloo  of  It. 


"The  Craiuiak.  That  Is  all  right;  you  can 
have  any  opinion  you  want. 
"Mr.  Bessie.  Thank  you. 
"The  Chaieman.  The  committee  would  like 
to  know  now  whether  you  have  ever  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  or  whether 
you  are  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
now? 

"Mr.  Bessis.  I  have  given  you  several  an- 
swers to  that  question,  and  that  is  the  best  I 
can  do  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

"The  Ch-aikmam.  Then  do  you 

"Mr.  Bessie.  Because  I  believe  you  are  vio- 
lating my  rights  as  an  American  citizen. 
"The  Chairman  So  you  refuse? 
"Mr.  BZ3SIS.  I  am  not  refusing.  I  have 
told  you  that  is  the  answer  1  have  given  you. 
The  answer  Is  now  recorded  several  times.  I 
dont  believe  you  have  the  right  to 'ask  this 
question  of  anybody. 

"The  Chaieman.  It  Is  very  apparent  you 
are  following  the  same  line  of  these  other 

witnesses 

"Mr.  BsssiB.  I  am  following  no  line 

"The  Chaihman  (continuing).  Which  Is 
definitely  the  Communist  line. 

"Mr.  Bessie.  I  am  using  my  own  head, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  do. 

"The  Chaieman.  You  are  excused.  If  you 
want  to  make  a  speech,  go  out  here  imder  a 
big  tree. 

"Mr.  Bessie.  Thank  you." 
Because  of  the  foregoing,  the  said  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  was  de- 
prived of  answers  to  pertinent  questions  pro- 
pounded to  said  Alvah  Bessie,  relative  to  the 
subject  matter  which  under  Public  Lew  001, 
section  121,  subsection  (3) .  and  under  House 
Resolution  No.  5  ot  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
the  said  committee  was  instructed  to  Inves- 
tigate, and  the  refusal  of  the  witness  to  an- 
swer questions,  namely.  "Are  you  a  member 
of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild?"  and  "Are  you 
now.  or  have  you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party?",  which  questions  were 
pertinent  to  the  subject  under  Inquiry,  Is  a 
violation  of  the  subpena  under  which  the 
witness  had  previously  appeared,  and  his  re- 
fusal to  answer  the  aforesaid  questions  de- 
prived your  committee  of  necessary  and  per- 
tinent testimony  and  places  the  said  witness 
in  contempt  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  375),  regarding  Alvah  Bessie, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  refusal  of 
Alvah  Bessie  to  answer  questions  before  the 
said  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
together  with  all  of  the  facts  h:  connection 
therewith,  under  seal  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  United  States  attorney  for  ' 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  end  that  the 
said  Alvah  Bessie  may  be  proceeded  against 
in  the  manner  and  form  provldeti  by  law. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  case  is  similar  to  the  other 
cases  we  have  had  this  afternoon. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROCEEDINGS     AGAINST     HERBERT 
BIBERMAN 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  I  present  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  Na  1136)  citing 
Herbert  Biberman. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  CJommlttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  601.  section  121,  subsection  Q  (2) , 
and  under  House  Resolution  5  of  the  Eighti- 
eth Congress,  caused  to  be  Issued  a  sub- 
pena to  Herbert  Biberman,  3259  Deronda 
Drive.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  The  said  sub- 
pena directed  Herbert  Biberman  to  be  and 
appear  before  said  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  on  October  23.  1947,  at  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.  m..  and  then  and  there  to 
testify  touching  matters  of  inquiry  com- 
mitted to  the  said  committee.  The  subpena 
served  upon  Herbert  Biberman  is  set  forth 
in  words  and  figures  as  follows: 

"By  authority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  Robert  E.  Clark,  United  States 
marshal :  You  are  hereby  commanded  to  sum- 
mon Herbert  Biberman  to  be  and  appear 
before  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  the  Honorable  J.  Parnell 
Thomas,  of  New  Jersey,  is  chairman,  in  their 
chamber  in  ttie  city  of  Washington,  on  Oc- 
tober 23,  1947,  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.  m., 
then  and  there  to  testify  touching  matters 
of  inquiry  committed  to  said  Committee; 
and  he  is  not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said 
committee.  Herein  fail  not.  and  make  return 
of  this  summons. 

"Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  19th 
day  of  September  1947. 

"J.  Pabnell  Thomas,  Chairman. 
"Attest: 

"John  Andsews.  Clerfc." 

The  said  subpena  was  duly  served,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  return  made  thereon  by  Earie 
L.  Baugher,  deputy  United  States  marshal, 
who  was  duly  authorized  to  serve  the  said 
subpena.  The  return  at  the  service  by  said 
Earl  J.  Baugher.  being  endorsed  thereon.  Is 
set  forth  In  words  and  figures  as  folows: 

"Served  9-22-47  on  Herbert  Biberman.  Rob- 
ert E.  Clark.  United  States  marshal,  by  Earle 
L.  Baugher.  deputy." 

On  October  11.  1947.  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Biberman,  which  is  set  forth 
herein  in  words  and  fibres  as  follows: 

House  of  KEi^ESENTATivts, 
CoMMrrrzE  on  Un-Americ.^n  Activities, 

Washington.  D.  C.  October  11,  1947. 
Mr.  Hesbebt  BiBcnMAN, 

3259  Deronda  Drive,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.: 
In  response  to  the  subpena  served  upon 
you  summoning  you  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  on  October  23.  you  are 
hereby  directed  to  appear  on  October  28  In- 
stead of  October  23.  at  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.  m.,  Room  226.  Old  House  Office  Building. 
J.  Parnell  Thomas,  Chairman. 

The  said  Herbert  Bit^erman,  pursuant  to 
said  subpena  and  in  compliance  therewith, 
appeared  before  the  said  committee  to  give 
such  testimony  as  required  under  and  by 
virtue  of  Public  Law  601.  section  121.  sub- 
section Q  (2).  and  under  House  Resolution 
No.  5  of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  said 
Herbert  Biberman.  having  appeared  as  a 
witness  and  having  been  asked  questions, 
namely,  "Are  you.  or  have  you  been,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild?",  and  "Are 
you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been,  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party?",  which  questions 
were  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  inquiry, 
refused  to  answer  such  questions;  and  as  a 
result  of  the  said  Herbert  Biberman 's  refusal 
to  answer  the  aforesaid  questions  your  com- 
mittee was  prevented  from  receiving  testi- 
mony and  Information  concerning  a  matter 
committed  to  said  committee  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  subpena  served  upon 
the  said  Herbert  Biberman.    The  record  of 


the  proceedings  before  the  committee  on 
Wednesday,  October  29,  1947,  during  which 
the  said  Herbert  Bllaerman  refused  to  answer 
the  aforesaid  questions  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject under  Inquiry,  Is  set  forth  in  fact  as 
follows : 

"The  Chaisman.  Go  ahead:  nest  witness. 
"Mr.  Stbzfuno.  Mr.  Kenny,  la  Mr.  Biber- 
man here? 

"Mr.  Kennt.  Yes;   Mr.  Biberman  is  here. 
You  subpenaed  him. 
"Mr.  Stripung.  Mr.  Biberman. 

"The  Chairman.  Will  you  raise  your  right 
hand,  please?  Mr.  Biberman.  do  you  solemnly 
swear  that  the  testimony  that  you  are  about 
to  give  Is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

"Mr.  Biberman.  I  do. 

"The  Chairman.  Sit  down. 

"Mr.  Biberman.  Mr.  Chairman 

"Mr.  Stsiplino.  Mr.  Biberman,  will  you 
state  your  full  name  and  present  address, 
please? 

•Mr.  Biberman.  Herbert  Joseph  Biberman, 
3259  Deronda  Drive.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  When  Imd  where  were  you 
born,  Mr.  Biberman? 

"Mr.  Biberman.  I  was  bom  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  Independence  Hall  In  Philadelphia, 
on  the  day  when  Mr.  McKlnley  was  inaugu- 
rated as  President  of  the  United  States, 
March  3,  19C0.  on  the  second  floor  of  a  build- 
ing at  Sixth  and  South,  over  a  grocery  store. 

••Mr.  Stripung.  Mr.  Biberman,  would  you 
assure  the  committee  that  you  will  be  as 
detailed  and  specific  in  all  your  answers? 

"Mr.  Biberman.  I  assure  you  I  will  be  as 
detailed  and  specific  In  answers  to  any  ques- 
tions you  direct  at  me.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  statement  here  which  I  feel  has  the  great- 
est relevance  to  the  subject  of  this  Inquiry 
and  to  the  chalrman'a  remark  of  this 
morning. 

"The  Chairman.  Have  you  fully  identlfled. . 
this  witness? 

•'Mr.  Biberman.  I  would 

••The  Chairman  (pounding  gavel).  Just  a 
minute.  Have  you  fully  identified  this 
witness? 

•Mr.  Stripling.  No,  sir;  I  havent. 

"The  Chairmam.  Then  continue  to  identify 
him. 

"Mr   Stripling.  What  is  your  occupation? 

"Mr.  Biberman.  I  am  a  director,  a  producer, 
and  a  writer— in  the  theater  in  the  past  and 
In  motion  pictures  at  present. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  How  long  have  you  been  In 
the  motion-picture  industry? 

"Mr.  Biberman.  Since  1835,  January  2. 

Tilr.  Stripung.  You  have  been  a  writer? 

"Mr.  Bibesman.  1  have  been  a  writer, 

•'Mr.  Stripling.  Have  you  been  a  member 
of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild? 

Mr.  Biberman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
statement  here  I  ask  you  to  look  at.  Would 
you  kindly  do  that  now? 

"(The  committee  inspected  the  statement 
of  the  witness  ) 

•The  Chairman.  Mr.  Biberman,  this  state- 
ment is  clearly  not  pertinent.  If  another 
case 

"Mr.  Biberman.  You  mean  because  it  is 
directly  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Chairman? 

"The  Chairman.  It  is  another  case  of 
vilification,  and  therefore  will  net  be  read. 

"Mr.  Biberman.  There  Is  no  vilification  In 
this  statement.  I  feel  your  refusjil  to  allow 
me  to  read  it  Is  a  shameful  and  cowardly 
act. 

"The  Chairman  (pounding  gavel).  Next 
question.  Mr.  Stripling. 

••Mr.  Stripling.  Mr.  Biberman,  are  you  a 
member  of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild,  or  have 
you  ever  been  a  member  of  th3  Screen  Writ- 
ers Guild? 

"Mr.  Biberman.  Mr.  Stripling.  I  would  like 
to  reply  to  this  very  quietly — Mr.  Chairman, 
also.  If  I  will  not  be  Interrupted,  I  will 
attcinpt  to  give  you  a  full  answer  to  this 
question.    It  has  become  very  cleat  to  me 


that   the  real   purpoae   of   thla   Investiga- 
tion  

'•The  Chairmam  (pounding  gsvel).  That  la 

not  an  answer  to  the  question 

"Mr.  Biberman.  Is  to  drive  a  wedge 

"The  Chairman  (pounding  gavel).  That  to 
not  the  question  (pounding  gavel). 

"Mr.    BiBBaMAV.  In    to    the    component 
part^— 

"The    Chairman     (pounding    gavel).  Not 

the.  question 

"Mr.  BmESKAN.  Of  the  motion-picture  In- 
dustry. 

"The  CHAontAK  (pounding  gavel).  Ask 
him  the  next  question. 

••Mr.  Biberman.  And  by  defending  my  con- 
stitutional rights  here  I  am  defending 

"The  Chairman  (pounding*  gavel).  Go 
ahead  and  ask  him  the  next  question. 

"Mr.  Biberman.  The  right  not  ohly  of  our- 
selves  

"Mr  Stripung.  Are  you  a  member 

"Mr.  Bibebmam.  But  of  the  producers  and 
of  the  American  people. 

"Mr.  Stripung.  Of  the  Communist  Party? 

"The  Chaoman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  or  have  you  ever  been? 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Are  you  a  member 

"Mr.  Biberman.  What  Is  the  question  now? 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Are  you  now,  or  have  you 
ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party? 

"Mr.  Biberman.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  gen- 
tlemen, that  if  you  continue  In  this  psirticu- 
lar  fashion 

"(The  chairman  pounds  gavel.) 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  di- 
rect the  witness 

"Mr.  Biberman    You  have  only  one  idea ■ 

"Mr.  Stripling.  To  answor  the  question? 

"The  Chairman.  Answer  the  question. 

"Mr.  EiBFRMAir.  And  that  to  to  cause  strife 
In  the  industry 

"The  CHAnuuK  (pounding gavel) .  Too  are 
excused 

"Mr.  Bilerman.  Chaos  In  the  Industry, 
and  this  I  will  not  permit. 

"Mr.  Stsipling.  Will  you  direct  the  witness 
to  answer  that  question  before  he  leaves  the 
stand? 

"Mr.  BiBERMAM.  I  have  not  refused  to  an- 
swer the  question.  I  have  told  you  before  I 
win  answer  this  question  fully. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Mr.  Biberman 

"Mr.  BicEaMAN.  Your  purpose  Is  to  use  thto 
to  disrupt  the  motion-picture  industry 

"(The  chairman  pounds  gavel.) 

"Mr.  BirERMAN.  To  Invade  the  right  not 
cmly  of  me 

"(The  ciialrman  pounds  gavel). 

"Mr.  Biberman.  But  of  the  producers—— 

"(The  chairman  pounds  gavel.) 

"Mr.  Biberman.  To  their  thoughts  and  to 
their  opinions 

"(The  chairman  pounds  gavel.) 

"Mr.  B3ERMAN.  And  this  I  will  not  permit. 

"Mr.  SrmpLiNC.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer 
whether  or  not  you  are  now  or  have  ever  been 
a  member  of  the  Commimlst  Party? 

"Mr.  Biberman.  Mr.  Stripling.  I  apologize 
for  one  thing  and  that  Is  raising  my  voice. 
I  had  no  Intention  of  doing  so.  I  told  you 
many  times,  if  you  will  not  interrupt  me, 
I  will  answer  this  question  at  great  length. 
Shall  I  proceed  with  answering  thto  ques- 
tion? 

"The  Chairman.  No.  You  can  answer  the 
question  'Yes'  or  "No.'  That  to  a  very  sim- 
ple question. 

"Mr.  Biberman.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be 
very  suspicious  of  any  answer  that  came  out 
of  my  mouth  that  pleased  thto  committee. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  I  would,  too. 

"The  Chairman  ({loundlng  gavel  >.  All 
right,  you  are  excused.    Take  him  away. 

"Next  witness. 

"Mr.  Stkiplino.  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  Mr.  Biberman  was  before  this  commit- 
tee in  response  to  a  subpena  served  upon  him 
on  September  22,  and  also  in  response  to  a 
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wire  Mnt  htm  on  October  II.    I 
tbat  Mr.  Bunell  take  the  sUnd 

Because  of  the  foregoing,  the 
tee  on  On -American  Actlvltlee 
of    answers    to    pertinent 
pounded  to  said  Herbert 
to  the  subject  matter  which 
Law  aoi.  section  121.  subsection 
under  House  Resolution  No.  5  o 
tieth  Congress,  the  said 
structed  toJnvestlgate,  and  the 
witness  to  answer  questions, 
you,  or  have  you  ever  been,  a 
Screen  Writers  OulW?".  and 
or  have  you  ever  been,  a  member 
muulst  Party?",  which  questions 
nent  to  the  subject  under  Inqulr] 
tlon  <rf  the  subpena  under  which 
bad  previously  appeared,  and 
answer  the  aXoreaald  questions 
committee  of  the  necessary 
ly  and  places  the  said 
i  of  the  House  of 
United  BUtea. 
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Bi^d  Commit - 
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pro- 
relative 
Public 
Q  (2).  and 
the  Elgh- 
was  In- 
of  the 
"Are 
of  the 
you  now, 
)f  the  Ccm- 
were  per  ti- 
ls a  vlola- 
tbe  witness 
refusal  to 
djprlved  your 
pertinent 
In  con- 
o(  the 


an  J 
wit  ness 


J  iTsey. 


Mr. 
resolution 
Biber- 
iHunedllite  consld- 


Mr.    THOMAS   of   New 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  privileged 
(H.  Res.  376)  regarding 
man  and  ask  for  its  i 
•raUon. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

TtMt  the  Speakw  <k  the  Rouse 
jUtlve  oertlfy  the  n  port  of  the 

f  on  Un-American  Act!  rlUea  of  the 

>  of  ReprcMntaUvea  aa  to  t  ic  rtfusal  of 

■•rbert  mbcnaaa  to  answer  que  uona  before 
the  aaM  Oommtttee  on  Dn*Am4  rlcan  AetlT> 
Itlea,  tocether  with  all  of  the  fac  •  In  conneo- 
tMm  theeewtth.  under  M«a  of  t  le  House  of 
lUpreeeauUTea,  to  the  United  i  Itates  ettor- 
ney  for  the  OUtrtct  of  Oolumtli .  to  the  end 
thet  the  said  Herbert  Blberman  may  be  pro- 
maid  against  in  the  manLsr  a  id  form  pro* 
tMed  by  law 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 

Speaker.  thU  case  Is  similar  o  the  other 

'easts  wt  havt  had  this  after  noon. 
I  move  the  previous  ques^on  on  tht 

rasoluUon. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  ta 
A  motion  to  reconsider  wa^  laid  on  the 

Ubto. 

raOCISDINOS  AOAIN8T  lUN^  LAROmai. 
JR. 

ersey.    Mr. 

Committee 
I  present  a 
1S7>  that  I 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  th< 
on  Un-American  Activities, 
phvUeged  report  (H.  R«pt 
send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


The  Committee  on  Un-Anerl^ 
as  created  and  authorised  by 
Repreeeatattves  through  the 
fvUOo  Uw  tOl.  section  lau  tv 
and  under  Rouse  ReeoluUoa 
nghtleth  Oeagreas.  rauasd  to  bn 
paoa  to  RUigLardner.  Jr..  SSS 
sue.  Baata  Monica.  Calif.    The 
directed  Ring  Lardner.  Jr .  to 
before  the  said  Committee  on 
Actmues  on  October  ».  1M7 
10:10  a  n..  and  then  and 
touching  ssetter*  of  inquiry 
the  aaid  eMMalttee.    The 
upon  Ring  Lardner.  Jr^  Is  set 
and  flguree  as  toUovs: 

"By  authority  of  the  Rouae 
tlvee  at  the  Oougreaa  of  the  ~ 
Aiertoa,  %o  Robert  B.  Clark, 
marshal:    You   ere   hereby 
•umsMB  Ring  Urdaer.  Jr .  to 
berere  the  Oa  Asaerleeo 
laeac  UM  Mubs  oC 


Utited 


AOtllltlM 


Aettvttlee 

\>m  House  of 

( nactment  of 

subectlonQ  (9). 

4o.  A  of  the 

laaued  a  sub- 

tleorgtaa  Ave- 

■aid  BUbpeaa 

and  appear 

Un<AmerleaB 

the  hour  of 

to  testify 
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thire 


Si  apeoa  served 
orth  in  words 
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BUtesof 
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ciounanded  to 
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OosMalt- 

of 


United  Stataa.  of  which  the  HoiKrahle  J. 
PtMMKLL  THOMAa,  of  Ncw  Jetsey.  Is  chair- 
man. In  their  chamber  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, on  October  23.  1947.  at  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.  m..  and  then  and  there  to  testify 
touching  matters  of  inquiry  ccmmitted  to 
aald  committee:  and  he  Is  not  to  depart  with- 
out leave  of  said  committee.  Herein  fall  not, 
and  make  return  of  this  summons. 

"Wltuees  my  hand  and  the  seal  at  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  19th 
day  of  September  1947. 

"J.  Pabmsix  Tboicac.  Chatrman. 

"Atteet: 

"JoHM  AMoasws.  Clerk." 

The  said  subpena  was  duly  served,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  retxirn  made  thereon  by  David 
E.  Hayden,  deputy,  who  was  duly  authorized 
to  serve  the  said  subpena.  The  return  of 
the  serrlce  by  the  said  David  E.  Hayden.  being 
endorsed  thereon.  Is  set  forth  In  words  and 
figures  as  follows: 

"Subpena  for  Ring  Lardner.  Jr..  before  the 
Committee  on  Un -American  Activities; 
served  September  ».  1947.  Robert  B.  CTark. 
United  SUtes  marshal,  by  David  B.  Hayden. 
deputy." 

On  October  18.  1947.  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  Robert  W.  Kenny,  which  Is  set  forth  here- 
in In  wonts  and  figures  as  follows: 

WAaMmeroM.  D.  C.  October  1«.  tHt. 

ROSSST  W.  KSNHT.  

Sirtfe  «fS.  C2»  South  mu  Street,  to* 
An9«i««  14.  C«l(/.: 
The  following  wire  was  dispatched  to  your 
elleav  Ring  Lsrdner,  Jr..  on  October  11. 10«T. 
and  returned  undelivered:  "Due  to  change  in 
eehedule  of  wttnsaaes  you  sre  hereby  notified 
not  to  uppear  on  October  sa  as  designated  m 
the  subpena  which  was  ssnred  upon  you. 
Tou  win  be  called  later  In  the  hearings  and 
%he  date  of  your  appearance  wUl  be  seeds 
known  to  you  In  sutBclent  time  for  you  to  ap- 
pear in  Washington."  Kindly  notify  your 
client  oC  this  change. 

J.  PaSNKU.  Tromas. 
CMtrmsN.     CommlttM     on     Wa- 
AmmiMn  AetivitittL 
OOdal  tor:  I 

lao. 

On  Wednesday.  October  M.  1047.  the  ohatr- 
man  of  the  eoaualttee.  Mr.  Tromas.  instruct- 
ed Mr,  Orum.  another  of  Mr.  Lsrdner's  at- 
torneys, to  have  Mr,  Urdner  appear  on 
Thursday,  October  SO,  1M7. 

The  said  Ring  Lardi^er.  Jr,.  pursusnl  to 
said  subpena  and  la  eompUanee  therewith, 
appeared  before  the  esid  committee  to  give 
such  tsetlmony  as  renutred  under  and  by 
virtue  of  Public  Uw  001,  sectloa  lai.  lub- 
•ectlon  Q  (2).  and  under  House  Reeotutlon 
No.  6  of  the  BighUeth  Congreee.    The  aald 
Ring  Urdner.  Jr..  having  sppeared  as  a  wit- 
nees  and  havtnR  been  a»ki^  questions,  name- 
ly. 'Are  you  a  member  of  the  Boreen  Writers 
Oulld?  •  and  "Are  you  now.  or  have  you  ever 
been,  a  member  of  the  Oommunlst  Party?**. 
which  queaUons  were  aertiaent  to  the  sub- 
)eel  iSttder  inquiry,  refused  to  answer  such 
qRMHBni;  and  as  a  result  Of  the  said  Ring 
Lardner.  Jr.'s  refusal  to  answer  the  afore- 
said questions  your  oommlttee  was  prevented 
from  receiving  teetiasoay  and  informaUon 
concerning  a  matter  coaualtted  to  eatd  com- 
mittee m  accordance  with  the  taoas  of  ths 
•ubpeua  served  UDon  the  said  Ring  Urd- 
ner, Jr.   The  record  of  the  prt>ceedlngs  before 
the  committee  on  Thureday,  October  30. 1947, 
during  which  the  said  Ring  Urdner,  Jr.,  re- 
fused to  answer  the  aforeiaid  quesUons  perti- 
nent to  the  subject  under  Inquiry.  U  set 
(orth  in  fact  as  follows: 

"(The  committee  met  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber M,  1947.  at  10  ;M  a.  m..  Hon.  J.  PautBA 
Tromas  (chairsAan)  presiding. 

"The  CMAiasuM.  The  HMdUag  wtU  eone  to 
order.   Iveryoae  pleass  be  bealed. 


"The  record  wUl  show  that  a  subc«;immlttee 
is  sitting,  consisting  of  Mr.  McDovvru..  Mr. 
Vail,  and  Mr.  Thomas. 


«•  •  •  •  • 

"The  CHAntMAK.  The  committee  "srlll  conio 
to  order. 

"Mr.  Stripling,  first  witness. 
"Mr.  Stkiplinc.  Mr.  Ring  Urdner.  Jr. 
"The  Cbaikmam.  Mr.  Ring  Ur<tner,  JT. 
Mr.  Urdner.  will  you  raise  your  rlfeht  hand, 
please.  You  solemnly  swear  the  testimony 
you  are  about  to  give  Is  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  Ood? 

"Mr.  UaoNKB.  I  do. 
"The  Chairman.  Sit  down. 
"Mr.    Sthipuno.  Mr.    Urdner,    will    you 
please  state  your  full  name  and  pnisent  ad- 
dress? 

"Mr.  UaoNsa.  Ring  W.  Urdner    Jr..  325 
Georgia  Avenue.  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 

"Mr.  SraiPUNO.  When  and  where  were  you 
born.  Mr.  Urdner? 

"Mr.  Uhonsb.  On  August  19.  1915,  in  Chi- 
cago, Hi. 
"Mr.  Sthiplino.  What  is  your  occupation? 
•*lCr.  Ur&nir.  a  writer. 
"Mr.  SrairuNo.  How  long  have  you  been  a 
writer? 

"Mr.  UsoMsa.  X  have  been  a  writer  about 
10  years. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  X  have  a  ehort  stitement  X 
would  like  to  make. 

"The  CaumMAM.  Have  you  eomiaeted  the 
MeatlftcaUonf 
Ifr.  SramjMe,  That  Is  suOdent. 
"(The  committee  inspected  the  lUtemeat 
of  the  wltnees.) 

"The  Cnaoiman.  Mr,  Lardner,  tho  commit- 
tee is  unanimous  in  the  fact  that  after  you 
testify  you  may  read  your  tUtement. 
"Mr.  USDNIB.  Thank  you. 
"Mr,  BramuNe.  Mr.  Urdner,  yovt  are  here 
before  the  committee  in  reaponse  to  a  sub- 
pena served  upon  you  on  Beptember  8S:  is 


•<Mr.  Lasbnss,  Tee. 

nir.  BraiPLmo.  Mr.  Urdner.  n  re  you  a 
member  of  the  Bereen  Writers  Qu>ld? 

"Mr,  Labbnss.  Mr.  Btrlpllng,  I  vant  to  be 
eooperattve  about  thle,  but  there  Mjre  certain 
llmlte  to  my  cooperation.  I  don't  want  to 
help  you  divide  or  smash   this  parucular 

SuUd,  or  to  infiltrate  ihe  motion-picture 
lustasss  in  any  way  for  the  purfiose  which 
seeme  to  me  to  be  to  try  to  control  that  busi- 
nees,  to  control  what  the  American  people 
oan  see  and  hear  in  their  muti  an-ploture 
thee  tare, 

"The  CKAitMAN.  Now,  Mr.  Urdner,  dont 
do  like  the  others,  U  X  wete  you,  cc  you  will 
never  read  your  sUtement.  X  would  sug- 
gest  

"Mr.  LABBMsa,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me— 

nrhe  CWAisitAW.  Tou  wiU  be  renponsive  to 
the  queatlon. 

"Mr.  UsnwBS.  X  am 

*The  CMAmMAN,  The  question  Is,  and  X 
WtU  ask  it;  I  wlU  repeat  the  quesUm. 

**Mr,  LsaHMB.  All  right. 

rrhe  ORAMMAit,  The  question  ii:  Are  you 
a  member  of  the  Boreen  Writers  Qiildf 

"Mr.  X^ASDMSB.  But  X  understood  you  to  say 
that  I  wotild  be  permitted  to  read  the  sUU- 
ment.  Mr.  Chairman. 

"The  CKAitMAtt.  Yes:  ufter  you  lire  ftaiishsd 
with  the  questions  and  answere— — 

"Mr.  XiAsaNsa.  Tee. 

"The  CRAisMAN.  But  you  cerUliUy  hsveal 
answered  the  questions. 

"Mr.  Lasomss.  Well.  X  am  ffotnf  to  answer 
the  questions  but  I  don't  think  y*  u  qualified 
In  any  way  your  ststemeni  that  I  would  be 
allowed  to  read  this  statement. 

"The Ckaisman,  Then  X  will  quilify  It  now, 
tf  you  refuss  to  snawer  the  qu^'ttous  then 
you  will  BOl  reod  your  statement. 
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"Mr.  LARDKn.  Well.  I  know  that  la  an  In- 
direct way  of  saying  you  don't  want  me  to 
read  the  statement. 

"The  Chaisman.  Then  you  know  right  now 
you  are  not  going  to  answer  the  questions; 
la  that  correct? 

"Mr.  UjtDMn.  No;  I  am  going  to  answer  the 
question. 

"The  Chairman.  All  right,  then,  answer 
that  question. 

"Mr.  LARDNEa.  All  right,  sir.  1  think  these 
points  I  sm  bringing  out  are  relevant  to  the 
question  because  I  have  to  consider  why  the 

question  Is  asked 

"The  Chairman.  We  will  determine  why 
the  question  was  asked.  We  want  to  know 
whether  you  are  a  member  of  the  Screen 
Writers  Guild. 

"The  Witness.  Yes 

•"The  Chairman.  That  Is  a  very  simple 
question.  You  can  answer  thit  Tes"  or  "No.* 
You  don't  have  to  go  Into  a  lo.ig  haranciue  or 
speech.  If  you  want  to  make  a  speech  you 
know  where  you  can  go  out  there. 

"Mr.  Lardner.  Well.  I  am  not  very  good  In 
haranguing,  and  I  wont  try  It.  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  you  can  make  me  answer  this 
question,  that  tomorrow  you  could  ask  some- 
body whether  he  believed  In  spiritualism. 

"The  Chairman.  Oh,  no:  there  Is  no  chance 
of  our  aaklng  anyone  whether  they  believe  la 
aplrltualtsm,  and  you  know  it.  That  is  iurt 
plain  allly. 

"Mr.  LAaoMsn.  Tou  might 

•The  Ckawman.  Now,  you  havent  learned 
your  lines  very  well. 

"Mr.  LAeoNsii.  Well 

'The  Ckaisman.  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  oan  answer  the  question  'Yse'  w  No.' 

"Mr.  LAsoNsa  tf  you  did.  for  Instance,  aric 

somebody  about  that,  you  might  ask  him— • 

"The  Chairman.  Well,   now,  never  mind 

what  we  might  aik  him.    We  are  asking  you 

BOW.   Are   your  a   member  of  the  Boreen 

frnters  Quild? 

"Mr.  UaoNBS.  But— 

*T7\e  Cmaxsman.  Tou  are  an  American—- 

"Mr.  XiAsaNiB,  But  that  Is  a  queatlon 

*The  CNAnuKAN,  And  Americans  should 
Bot  be  afraid  to  snswer  that, 

"Mr.  Lasdncs.  Tes;  but  X  am  also  oon- 
oerned  as  sn  American  with  the  question  of 
whether  this  committee  has  the  right  to  ask 

me 

"Ths  CwAniMAN  Well,  we  have  got  the 
right;  and  until  you  prove  that  we  havent 
|ot  the  right,  then  you  have  to  aiuwer  thai 
qwetlon, 

"Mr.  XiASBNsa.  As  1  said,  tf  you  ask  some- 
body, say,  about  spiritualism 

"Ths  Cmmsman,  You  ars  a  wltaess,  srent 
you?    Aren't  you  a  witnees? 

"Mr.  Lasonks.  Mr,  Chairman 

"Ths  Cmaxsman.  Arent  you  a  wltneei 
here? 

"Mr.  XtAsoNKS,  Tee;  X  sm, 
"The  CMAisMAN.  All  right  then,  s  oongreo- 
Meaal  eommtttee  la  ssking  you:  Are  you  a 
■•ibit  of  the  Screen  Writers  OuUd?    Now 
you  answer  it   Yes'  or  'No.' 

"Mr.  Lasbnkb.  WeU.  X  am  saying  that  la 
order  to  snswer  thst— 

"Ths  Cmaxsman.  All  right  put  the  nest 
queetlon.    Qo  to  the  004  question, 

"Mr.  LARBNm.  I  havent 

"The  CMAISMAN.  Go  to  the  next  quesUoa. 
'"Mr.  8Tain.tNo.  Mr.  Urdner.  are  you  now, 
or  have  you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party? 

"Mr,  LASSNn.  Well,  X  would  Uks  to  an- 
swer that  question,  too. 

"Mr  BtmxruNo.  Mr.  Lardnsr.  ths  ehsige 
hu  been  made  before  this  committee  thst 
ths  Boreen  Writers  Guild,  which,  aecordlnf 
to  the  record,  you  are  a  member  of,  whether 
you  adnut  It  or  not,  hos  a  number  of  indl- 
viduaia  In  R  who  are  membeis  of  the  Oom- 
■sualst  Party,   mis  oommUHs  It  sssklni  to 


determine  the  extent  of  Commuolst  infiltra- 
tion In  the  Screen  Writers  Guild  and  In  other 
guilds  within  the  motlon-plctunr  industry. 

"Mr.  Uroner.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  And  certainly  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  Is  very  pwtlnerit.  Now,  are 
you  a  member  or  have  you  ever  tieen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party? 

"Mr.  Lardner.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  try- 
ing to  discredit  the  Screen  Wiiters  Guild 
through  me  and  the  motion-picture  Indus- 
try through  the  Screen  Writers  Guild  and 
our  whole  practice  of  freedom  ol  expression. 

"Mr.  Stripling.  If  you  and  others  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party,  you  are  the 
ones  who  are  discrediting  the  Sa-een  Writers 
Guild. 

"Mr.  Laroner.  I  am  trying  to  answer  the 
question  by  stating  first  what  1  feel  about 
the  purpose  of  the  question.  whl:h.  as  I  say. 
Is  to  discredit  the  whole  motion-picture 
industry. 

"The  Chairman.  You  wont  cay  anything 
first.  You  are  refxising  to  answer  tht^ 
question. 

"Mr.  Urx>ner.  I  am  saying  my  understand- 
ing is  as  an  American  resident 

"The  Chairman.  Never  mind  jour  undw- 
standlng.  There  Is  a  question:  Are  you.  or 
have  ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party? 

"Mr.  UssNiR.  I  could  answer  exactly  the 
way  you  want,  Mr.  ChalmMn— -> 

'The  Cmaxsman.  No-^ 

"Mr.  XiAsaNis  (continuing).  But  X  think 
that  Isa— 

'The  CMAntMAN.  It  Is  not  a  queition  of  our 
wanting  you  to  answer  that.  It  la  a  very 
simple  qtiestlon.  Anybody  would  be  proud 
to  answer  it;  any  real  American  would  be 
proud  to  answer  the  quesUon:  'Are  you,  or 
have  you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Oom- 
munlst Party?'— any  real  Amerloan. 

"Mr.  ItASBMas.  It  depends  on  the  elrctun- 
stsaoes.  I  could  answer  it,  but:  Vtl  did  X 
would  bate  my>elf  In  the  momirg. 

The  Cmaxsman.  Leave  the  wii»eee  chair, 

"Mr.  LasoNia.  Xt  was  a  quiaUon  thai 
would 

'The  Cmaxsman.  Leave  the  wli-4iees  chair. 

"Mr,  Lasonss.  Because  It  la  a  question— 

"The  CMAOiMAN  (pounding  gavel),  Lieave 
the  wltnees  chair, 

"Mr,  UasNss,  I  think  I  am  leaving  by  foros. 

"The  CMAiaMAM.  Bergeant.  take  the  wltnees 
sway," 

BecauM  of  the  foregoing,  the  ssj  d  Commit- 
tee Oh  Ua -American  Aetlvttiee  wiu  deprived 
of  answers  to  pertinent  questions  |)ropounded 
to  ssid  Ring  Urdner,  Jr.,  relstive  to  the  sub* 
Ject  matter  which  under  Public  Litw  001,  sec- 
tion lai,  subsection  Q  (8),  and  vider  Houae 
Resolution  No.  A  of  the  Eightieth  Congreaa, 
the  said  committee  was  liMtructed  to  investl- 
tsts,  snd  the  refusal  of  the  witnetii  to  answer 
questions,  namely,  "Are  you  a  mexaber  of  the 
Boreen  Writere  Guild?"  and  "Are  jou  now,  or 
have  you  ever  been,  a  member  ol  the  Oom- 
munlst Party?",  which  questions  were  perti- 
nent to  the  subject  under  Inquiry,  Is  s  viola- 
tion of  the  subpena  under  which  ^4ie  wltnees 
Ud  previously  appeared,  and  his  refusal  to 
answer  the  aforesaid  questions  deiirlved  your 
committee  of  necessary  and  pertinent  testi- 
mony and  places  the  ssId  wltncu  In  con- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Repreeentatives  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersoy.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  prlvllefod  reoolutlon 
(H.  Res.  377)  and  ask  for  Ita  Immedlatt 
oonslderatlon. 

The  Clerk  road  ai  follows: 

Jleioli>«d.  Thst  ths  Bpeaker  of  ttie  Souse  of 
Representstives  oertlfy  the  repcrt  of  the 
Committee  on  Ua-Amerteaa  Activities  of  the 
Rouse  of  Repreeeauttvee  ss  to  iJm  refusal 
of  Ring  Lardner,  JTh  to  answer  qunttoas  be- 


fore the  said  Committee  on  Un-Americaa 
Activities,  together  with  all  of  the  facta  in 
connection  therewith,  under  seal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  the  end  that  the  said  Ring  Lardner.  Jr., 
may  be  proceeded  against  in  the  manner  and 
form  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  last  case  this  after- 
noon and  is  similar  to  the  other  cases  we 
have  considered  today.  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

"Die  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  ta 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  havo 
listened  to  the  debate  on  the  resolution, 
and  I  have  also  followed  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, and  I  find  myself  in  the  poslUon 
of  not  belnf  able  to  vote  in  favor  of  tho 
resolution.  I  belleye  everyone  who 
knows  me  will  admit  that  when  I  say  X 
al^or  communism  and  everything  thai 
it  stands  tor.  I  am  telling  the  absolute 
truth,  but  X  do  not  beUeve  the  uctloi 
pursued  by  the  Committee  on  Un-Amor* 
lean  Aotlvltleo  have  been  in  line  with 
what  X  oontldor  fair  and  Just.  Thoro 
may  be  a  great  deal  of  commtuilsm  la 
HoUywood.  18  thoro  undoubtedly  U  In 
many  other  parte  of  the  United  Stateo, 
but.  much  as  X  deplore  this  fact.  I  do  not 
consider  that  it  Is  the  quo.tUon  Involved 
in  this  dobato.  X  agree  with  the  opinion 
so  ably  expressed  by  tho  New  York  Times, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  tho 
Washington  Post,  Chicago  Ttmos,  uA 
many  other  fine  reputable  newspapers,  in 
tholr  recent  editorials,  that  the  Commit, 
tee  on  Un-American  ActlvlUes  was  actu* 
ally  trying  oortaln  Individuals  for  alletod 
subversive  and  un-American  actlvltloi 
without  affording  them  the  ordinary 
rights  accorded  Uw  most  degraded  crUn. 
inal.  the  right  to  cross-examine  their  ac- 
cusers and  the  right  to  call  witnesses  m 
tholr  own  behalf.  As  a  member  of  tho 
league  of  Women  Voters,  I  protest  tho 
league  being  dted  aa  a  subversive  group, 
Bverybody  knows  that  tho  League  of 
Women  Voters  needs  no  detoDoo  on  their 
Americanism,  but  what  proof  have  wo 
that  other  groups  and  individual  not  ao 
well  known  wUl  not  suffer  from  this  typo 
of  smear. 

The  whole  proceedings  seemed  to 
smack  of  urmecessary  dramatic  publicity 
and  did  not  enhance  the  dignity  and 
Xair-mindodnoss  of  the  House  of  Repro- 
•enUtlvoo.  X  have  said  many  Ume^.  and 
X  repeat  now.  that  had  the  InvostigaUoa 
of  eommualsm  been  referred  to  the  Fed- 
ortl  Buroau  of  Xnvettigation  the  Job 
would  have  boon  done  muoh  more  effeo- 
tlYoly  Bnd  JUBtly  Bt  much  lees  oxponao  to 
the  tix^tyort  of  the  country  and  with 
pottUoi  tnd  drama  eliminated.  I  bollevo 
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Uwrt  Is  ft  legal  qufsUon  Involvec  In  thttt 
cUatlonn.  which  probably  wUI  <  ome  be- 
fore the  courts  and  rhrre  I  an  »urc  U 
win  be  Krttied  with  complete  jui.|lce  to  all 
eoncerned. 

BXTCNSION  OP  RniARldl 

Mr.  PHILBIN  a.<ilcrd  and  twM  Riven 
permlsaion  to  extend  his  remar|ts  In  the 
RnrRD  nnd  Include  an  article 

Mr  DONDERO  aaked  and  i  as  fiven 
prrmtMlon  to  extend  h\^  remar  cr  In  the 
Rtrciio  and  Include  a  wtalcmfrt. 

Mr  MIJNDT  a.vkcd  and  wns  r  ven  per- 
miv^ion  to  rxicnd  hh  remark »  In  the 
RccoRD  and  Include  extrancoua  natter. 

Mr  DROPHY  afkrd  and  vai  fIven 
permijtr.ton  to  extend  hla  remaxfu  In  the 
Rxcoao. 

NICOLA  PiTKoy 

Mr.  LODOI.  Mr.  SpwOter.  X  isk  unan- 
tmou^  con&ent  to  addrttas  the  louae  for 
1  minute  and  to  rtviaa  ind  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tho  SPEAKER  It  there  ob  ectlon  to 
the  rtqucst  of  the  gentteman  fpm  Con- 
nccticxit? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LODQB.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday— 
Noveraber  23 — marked  the  pass  ige  of  the 
second  month  since  the  legaUu  d  murder 
In  ScAa  of  the  BuHarian  patrJ  st,  Nicola 
Peikov. 

At  this  time,  when  we  in  As  lerica  are 
ao  concerned  over  the  preset  ration  of 
liberty  in  Europe,  it  is  well  to  -ecall  this 
brutal  crime. 

The  killing  of  Petkov  shocked  the  world 
not  alone  because  it  brought  a  ragic  end 
to  the  career  of  one  of  history's  great 
champions  of  human  rights.  b\  it  because 
It  starkly  demonstrated  the  ej  tremes  to 
which  the  Communist  puppets  of  the 
Kremlin  will  resort  in  order  to  c  riish  free- 
dom in  any  country  in  which  tti<  ly  are  able 
to  secure  a  foothold. 

It  is  clear  tnat  the  crime  ag  linst  Pet- 
kov was  but  a  phase  of  what  a  Basel 
newspaper  calls  an  "abominab  e  re:gn  of 
terror  in  Soviet-dominated  es  stern  Eu- 
rope." As  Raymond  Daniell  s  ;ated  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tin  es  on  No- 
vember 8: 

Prom  the  Baltic  to  the  Medltei  rane«n  or- 
ders hare  gone  forth  from  Mosco  w  to  stamp 
out  all  opposition  to  the  pro-Ru  »lan  Com- 
munist-dominated governments  sehind  the 
Iron  ctirtain.  This  Is  the  seconl  phase  of 
ft  carefully  planned  scheme  to  tran  (form  them 
Into  monolithic  one-party  pollci  i  states. 

Petkovs  murder  was  accon  panied  by 
the  ruthless  extinction  of  he  entire 
democratic  opposition  in  Bulgaria, 
blmilar  murders  had  already  served  to 
establish  Nazi-type  totalitarirn  despot- 
Ism  in  Yugoslavia  and  Albanii.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Rumarian  Com- 
munists are  following  the  f a  cical  trial 
and  conviction  of  Juliu  Mani  i  with  the 
suppression  of  all  democratic  elements. 
Prom  Poland  and  Hungary  (ome  daily 
stories  of  the  flight  or  arrest  c  n  trumped 
up  charges  of  leader  after  leader  who 
might  in  any  way  threaten  the  power 
of  Moscow's  quislings  Even  n  Czecho- 
slovakia, where  a  courageous  stand  has 
been  made  against  Soviet  yranny.  a 
BKynntlng  tide  of  oppression  i  eems  to  be 
getting  under  way. 
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The  Petkov  case  thus  fits  Into  ft  pftl- 
tem.  In  the  words  of  an  editorial  ta  ft 
Oeneva,  Swlticrland.  newspaper: 

PttJtov  died  bvcHUN  ht  stood  In  the  way 
of  tht  policy  of  ths  Soviet  Union's  agant. 
Dimurov,  of  ■Umping  out  all  oppusttion  and 
Imposing  upon  an  unwilling  pensantry  the 
tyranny  of  iht  Red  burc«ucro«y.  •  •  • 
Pttkov  U  drnd.  but  to  r«main  atltnt  befora 
surh  H  crtmr  would  b«  untamuunt  to  com* 
plietty,  HUlar  has  dlsapp««r»d  bu-  his 
m«>thids  live  on  nfter  mllUuns  of  men, 
womsn,  and  children  gave  thsir  lives  to  frte 
tuVope  from  poatlcsl  opprrssion  and  pallet 
ttrror  •  •  •  The  conscience  of  civiliaad 
mankind  ennnot  remain  Indtffnrcnt  or  apa- 
thetic in  tht  (act  of  this  prctiuuuoa  o( 
justice. 

LBAVIOP  ABMNOI 

By  unanimous  con.^ent.  Itftve  o!  ftb- 
•ence  was  granted  a.n  follows: 

To  Mr.  Pom  (ftt  the  requast  of  Mr. 
KlATiNO).  on  account  of  UlAoss. 

To  Mr.  Rgso  of  IlUnols  tftt  the  requett 
ei  Mr.  Arbnds).  for  I  dfty.  on  account 
of  Illness. 

To  Mr.  Ouxii  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck).  for  an  Indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  Illness. 

To  Mr.  ELSAEssra  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Latham  ) .  on  account  of  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Dli- 
noi5  I  Mr.  VtmsKixi  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

ECONOMY  OF  WBSTi3lN  EUROPB 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Herter  committee  which 
made  a  5-week  study  of  the  economy  of 
western  Europe.  I  want  to  report  today 
my  observations  as  to  conditions  as  they 
appeared  to  me.  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  Germany.  Austria,  and  with 
some  reference  to  England.  France,  and 
Italy.  What  I  shall  say  is  In  no  sense 
intended  as  a  reflection  of  the  views  of 
other  members  of  this  splendid  commit- 
tee. They  are  my  own  personal  opinions 
which  I  give  to  the  Congress  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  clarify  to  some  little  ex- 
tent the  European  problems  before  us  for 
consideration. 

The  problem  of  aid  to  Europe  con- 
fronting us  is  indeed  a  grave  one.  We 
are  being  asked  to  take  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  money  and  supplies  at  a 
critical  time  of  shortages  on  every  hand. 
$597,000,000  for  immediate  emergency 
relief.  We  are  being  asked  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  enter  into  a  4-year  con- 
tract to  furnish  some  $2O.OO0.OC0.000  or 
more  in  money  and  supphes  to  implement 
the  Marshall  plan.  These  are.  indeed, 
grave  problems  before  us  for  solution.  In 
the  interest  of  our  own  people  and  Na- 
tion, we  must  not  approach  them  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hysteria  and  emotion;  we 
must  think  as  realists.       , 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  want  to  s^op  or  re- 
tard communism  if  we  can.  ihe  State 
Department  and  the  administration 
think  we  can  stop  it  with  emergency  re- 
lief and  with  $20,000,000,000  or  more  to 
follow.  Before  this  Congress  blindly  fol- 
low: their  suggestions,  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  people,  the  record  of  their 
Judgment  in  the  past  should  be  tested  out 
on  the  anvil  of  their  past  recommenda- 
tions and  experience,  to  d^ermine  if  we 


can  iftfely  follow  their  recommendations 
now.  Trial  and  error  of  the  past  It  the 
best  yardstick  with  which  to  Judge  tht 
future. 

TMCta  fAIT  MMTAKaa 

Our  intensive  30  days*  study  of  Ger- 
many and  Au.strla.  from  the  most  reli- 
able sources  of  information  ha.^  con- 
vinced me.  and  Z  believe  other  members 
of  the  subcommltiet"  making  a  study  of 
Oermftny  and  Austria,  what  our  dliUcul- 
ties  in  Germany  end  western  Europe 
stem  from  three  great  ml.^takes  made  by 
the  State  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration leaders,  namely,  the  Yaltn  ftnd 
Potsdftm  ftgreemcnts.  the  Morgenthau 
plan,  and  the  failure  to  allow  the  allied 
British  and  Amorlcftn  forcoi  to  drive 
right  on  Into  Barlln  rather  thftn  to  hold 
them  back  ftnd  ftltow  RussU  to  copturo 
the  eftpltol  city. 

To  eacftpe  falling  Into  the  hftnds  of  the 
Russians,  the  German  Army  wouie  havt 
probably  surrendered  In  the  closlntt  dftyi 
of  the  war  to  the  American  forces  with- 
out putting  up  much  further  resistance. 
Hftd  we  done  this  we  would  have  been 
in  a  much  stronger  position  In  Oei  many 
and  western  Europe  and  we  wou?d  not 
be  unwanted  guests  In  Berlin  today. 

I  think  it  Imporunt  we  briefly  discuss 
these  three  mistakes,  to  clarlf.v  our 
thinking. 

The  Yalta  agreement  as  you  will  re- 
call gave  to  Poland  and  Russia  25.eOO.000 
acres  of  the  best  agricultural  land  of 
Germany.  This  agreement  put  Russia 
in  the  driver's  seat  in  Europe  and  placed 
her  in  a  position  to  starve  the  rest  of 
Germany  which  has  cost  the  United 
States  and  Britain  combined  over  $500,- 
000,000  a  year  to  supply  foodstuffs  for 
western  Germany. 

It  put  Russia  with  its  army  of  occu- 
pation in  control  of  eastern  Austria,  again 
in  charge  of  the  best  agricultural  section 
of  Austria  and  in  control  of  the  great 
Austrian  oil  fields  so  important  l-o  the 
economy  of  western  Europe  and  £o  help- 
ful to  Russia.  Germany  is  short  of  food 
today  because  of  this  agreement.  In 
the  dividing  up  of  the  administrative 
sections  of  Germany  all  of  the  territory 
surrounding  Berlin  is  under  Russian  ad- 
ministration. The  same  is  true  in  Aus- 
tria, with  the  capital  city  of  Vienna  of 
1,000,000  people  completely  surrounded 
by  the  Russian  zone  of  occupation.  To 
fly  into  Berlin  or  into  Vienna  we  had 
to  fly  dov/n  a  narrow  air  corridor  and 
out  the  same  way.  Both  capitals  oi  these 
nations  are  completely  surrounded  by 
Russian  power  and  influence.  We  are  in 
a  weak  position  in  both  of  these  sections 
by  reason  of  the  Yalta  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reparations  to  Ru;sia  in 
billions  of  dol'ars  were  agreed  to  extend- 
ing from  Italy  up  through  Austria  and 
Germany.  Manufacturing  plants  l)y  the 
hundreds  needed  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  economy  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
western  Europe  have  been  dismimtled 
by  the  Russians  and  England  unde  r  rep- 
aration agreements.  I  believe  it  was 
G2neral  Eisenhower  who  once  said : 

When  Germany  was  divided  at  Potsdam  for 
administrative  purposes.  Russia  got  th  •  bread 
basket  of  Germany,  England  the  Inciuatrtal 
section,  and  the  United  States  the  scenery. 
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At  the  Tftltft  Conference  neftrtng  tht 
eloie  of  tht  Wftr  ftnd  with  other  agree- 
ments, we  placed  Russia  in  a  position 
where  she  has  successfully  thwftrted  tht 
writing  of  a  peace  treaty  for  Au.strlft 
ftnd  for  Germany,  Some  have  said  in 
•upport  of  the  Marshall  plan,  If  It  ti 
not  approved,  wt  mfty  lose  the  ptftot. 
It  la  my  oftndld  opinion,  if  we  lose  the 
peftce.  tht  responalbUlty  (or  losing  the 
ptftOt  mu.st  be  placed  on  the  door  step 
of  the  Yalta  conference,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  ftUow  British  ftnd  American  troops 
to  go  en  in  and  take  Berlin.  And.  the 
Potsdam  ftgreement  hfts  eontrtbutid  to 
tht  debftcit  u  wtU  ftt  the  Morgenthau 
plan. 

The  question  now  is.  Will  120.000,000,000 
retrieve  or  balance  off  our  pftst  mistakes 
and  contribute  to  the  peftce  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Speftker,  the  Morgtnthftu  plftn 
forced  upon  Premier  Churchill  ftt  ft 
conference  with  President  Roosevelt 
ftt  Quebec,  designed  to  prevent  western 
Gkrmany  from  again  becoming  an  In- 
dustrial nation  and  compel  her  to  live 
as  a  pastoral  or  agricultural  nation  in 
the  future  was  the  second  iirreat  mistake. 
Because  of  it  we  have  lost  2  years'  time 
in  the  rebuilding  of  Germany  as  an 
industrial  state,  and  have  furnished  50 
percent  of  the  food  for  45,000,000  perple 
out  of  the  pockets  of  our  taxpayers.  The 
Morgenthau  plun  In  all  will  cost  our 
Government  a  loss  of  over  a  billion 
dollars. 

Finally,  after  realizing  the  recovery 
of  western  Europe  depended  largely  on 
the  coal  of  the  Ruhr,  the  manufacture 
of  steel  and  the  re-industrializatlon  of 
Germany,  the  Morgenthau  plan  was 
thrown  out  of  the  window  permitting 
Germany  to  re-industrialize  with  such 
strict  controls  as  will  prevent  her  from 
the  manufacture  of  any  munitions  or 
Ijnplements  of  war,  or  the  maintenance 
of  any  semblance  of  an  army  or  military 
force. 

It  has  cost  western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  billions  of  dollars  through 
the  mistake  of  the  Morgenthau  plan. 
We  are  now  upon  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder  moving  toward  the  rehabilitation 
of  all  western  Europe.  As  the  manu- 
facturing plants  begin  to  turn  out  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  finished  prod- 
ucts, they  will  go  to  Non^ay,  Sweden, 
Denmark.  Holland,  France,  Italy,  all 
western  Europe  and  to  the  marts  of 
the  world  in  exchange  for  other  products 
and  for  currency  with  which  they  can 
buy  the  food  the  United  States  and 
England  has  been  furnishing,  because  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  Yalta  agreement 
and  the  Morgenthau  plan. 

Largely  because  of  the  Morgenthau 
plan  the  production  of  coal  and  steel  has 
been  greatly  retarded  in  Germany.  This 
shortage  of  coal  and  steel  has  retarded 
the  rehabilitation  of  France,  Italy,  and 
all  western  Europe.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  State  of  November 
17,  which  states,  and  I  quote,  "by  the  end 
of  this  year  the  United  States  will  have 
exported  about  38,000,000  tons  of  coal  to 
Europe."  Millions  of  tons  of  this  coal 
should  have  been  produced  in  the  Ruhr 
and  shipped  to  all  of  these  countries 
which  would  have  lightened  the  load  on 
the  American  taxpayers.     Millions  of 


tons  of  steel  art  provided  for  under  tht 
Mftrahftll  plan,  which  should  havt  btta 
manufftctured  in  Germftny.  ftgftin  grtftUy 
lightening  tht  loftd  of  our  Amtrlcan  tftx- 
Pft.vers. 

Mr.  Sptftktr.  X  eltt  thli  rtoord  of  tht 
past  major  mistakes  on  tht  pftrt  of  tht 
Stfttt  Depftrtment  and  the  i.dmlnistrft- 
tlon  leftdtrs.  that  we  may  better  deter- 
mint  whtther  in  the  light  ol  past  per- 
formance the  Congress  Is  Juatifled  in 
trusting  the  Judgment  of  our  Itaders  in 
their  new  plftn  for  rebuilding  wtattm 
Eiiropt. 

Now  let  me  give  you  my  Imprtssiona 
of  conditions  In  Germtny  fts  I  tftw  thtm. 
You  hftvt  heftrd  much  througli  tht  proM 
ftnd  over  the  rftdio  in  this  propftgftndft 
campaign  ftbout  tht  stftrvftton  of  tht 
ptoplt  of  Buropt.  Our  commit  ttt  worked 
dfty  ftnd  night  meeting  with  liit  Ameri- 
cftn,  British,  ftnd  French  oActrs  ftnd 
clvlUftns  delving  into  the  economic  prob- 
lems confronting  them,  as  to  tigrlculture, 
public  health,  industrial  development, 
manufacturing.  Imports  and  e:tports.  and 
stabilization  of  the  currency.  Our  first 
concern  was  food  and  the  health  of  the 
people.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  nowhere  in 
Europe  did  we  hear  anyone  talk  about 
starvation.  We  have  only  heard  that 
here  in  America.  This  Is  administration 
propaganda.  It  is  true  that  the  people  in 
Germany  and  Austria  generally  do  not 
have  all  o/  the  food,  or  the  vjuiety  they 
would  like  or  need.  We  saw  some  evi- 
dence of  malnutrition,  but  certainly  no 
evidence  of  starvation.  There  is  malnu- 
trition in  our  own  country.  We  visited 
the  schools,  and  saw  the  children  coming 
through  the  line  receiving  heavy,  hot, 
nourishing  soup  lunches  once  a  day.  each 
bowl  containing  350  calo.  ies.  I  had  pic- 
tures taken  of  a  number  of  s<:hool  chil- 
dren which  are  the  best  evidence  of  their 
physical  well-being.  If  not  otherwise 
informed  you  would  think  they  were 
American  children  in  AmericsJi  schools. 
Every  child  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
18  in  the  schools  of  Germany  are  re- 
ceiving these  extra  hot  lunches.  These 
pictures  were  taken  In  cities  like  Stutt- 
gart which  was  badly  bombed,  and  Ber- 
lin where  conditions  are  natoraUy  the 
worst  with  relation  to  food. 

In  Berlin  we  talked  with  George  B. 
McKibben,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Chicago,  who  as  an  American  ofBcial,  is 
helping  to  direct  the  government  of  Ber- 
lin. He  has  charge  of  education,  public 
welfare  and  other  duties.  His  statement 
to  otir  committee  was.  "the  health  of  the 
people  here  is  excellent,  no  epidemics 
and  not  too  much  tuberculosis."  I 
would  consider  him  highly  competent 
authority. 

There  has  been  great  destiniction  In 
many  of  the  big  cities  of  Germany  and 
it  will  require  years  to  reauild  the 
damage  done.  The  German  people,  how- 
ever, have  not  lost  their  will  to  work  and 
they  are  making  a  supreme  effort.  Those 
In  heavy  Industrial  and  mining  sections 
are  receiving  a  higher  ration  of  food 
because  of  the  necessity  of  gi.*eater  In- 
dustrisd  production  in  Germany.  Hie 
farmers  In  Germany  are  working  inten- 
sively. All  of  the  people  in  Oennany  and 
Austria  as  well,  are  putting  forth  In  my 
Judgment  their  best  efforts.    CXur  mlli- 


tftTT  ftnd  elyiliftn  government  oversttlnfl 
ftnd  ftdviaing  tht  otDolftls  of  tht  vftrtoua 
state  governments  art  working  in  har- 
mony with  tht  Oftrmftai  who  hftvt  been 
titottd  to  tht  itfttt  legialftturt  ftnd  ftrt 
doing  ft  food  Job. 

Wtsttrn  Oermftny,  by  reason  of  tht 
Yftltft  Conftreneo,  thtt  gave  30  perctnl 
of  tht  ftgrteulturftl  production  over  to 
Rustlft  ftnd  Polftnd  is  only  80  percent  suf  • 
floient  in  ftgrlctilturt  tnd  tht  cropa  hftvt 
bttn  reduotd  aomt  by  ft  very  atvert  sum- 
mtr  drought. 

Tht  Qtrautn  itatt  governments  to- 
oouTftft  tht  farmer  to  do  his  utmost  to 
product  food.  When  he  has  produotd 
tht  food  tht  Qerman  Oovernmept  allowi 
him  to  retain  only  enough  of  it  for  seed 
ftnd  to  feed  hit  livestock  ftnd  fftmUy, 
Tht  govtmment  byxy  all  of  tht  rt- 
mftlndtr  ftnd  then  distributes  It  out  to 
tht  ptoplt  of  Oermftny.  Thftt  is  one 
of  tht  rtftsons,  in  ftdditlon  to  the  food 
we  are  sending  thtm,  that  tht  Germaa 
people  are  as  well  fed  as  they  are. 

In  addition  to  conferring  with  tht 
military  and  civilian  leaders,  we  con- 
ferred In  each  state  with  the  elected 
Germans  of  the  state  legislatures  and 
asked  them  to  lay  their  problems  before 
us.  Many  times  at  night  we  conferred 
with  religious  and  educational  leaders 
as  to  their  schools  and  the  thought  of 
the  people  for  the  future.  After  travel- 
ing over  1,000  miles  through  Germany 
and  Austria,  making  such  investigations 
we  gained  considerable  Information  as 
to  the  most  serious  problems  confront- 
ing them,  and  their  outlook  for  the  fu- 
tiu^.  We  found  that  the  German  people 
and  the  Austrians,  by  religious  convic- 
tions and  habits,  are  opposed  to  com- 
munism. 

In  the  last  mayoralty  election  in  Ber- 
lin; that  part  of  Berlin  which  is  con- 
trolled by  Russia  voted  overwhelmingly 
against  the-  Communist  candidates  for 
mayor  and  city  offices.  If  a  free  elec- 
tion was  held  in  all  Germany  and  Austria 
today,  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  less 
than  5  perc^it  of  the  people  would  vote 
Communist. 

While  In  Berlin  we  had  several  ses- 
sions with  General  Clay  and  with  Am- 
bassador Robert  D.  Murphy.  We  tried 
to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  situation  in 
Germany.  We  held  long  sessions  with 
General  Mueller  in  Munich,  with  the 
ofiScials  of  Government  in  Bremen,  with 
the  British  officials  at  Hanover  Dussel- 
dorf,  with  the  Liord  Mayor  and  other 
officials  in  Hamburg,  and  with  the 
French  officials  in  the  French  zones. 
At  all  of  these  places  we  hdd  sessions 
with  the  Germans  who  were  working 
under  the  advice  of  the  officials  of  the 
army  of  occupation.  We  visited  the 
Ruhr,  the  coal  mines,  and  we  had  a  most 
interesting  session  with  Dr.  Mueller,  a 
leading  steel  manfactm'er  of  Germany. 
We  had  a  Icmg  session  with  the  Economic 
Council  which  directs  largely  the  eco- 
oomic  affairs  of  a!l  Germany.  This 
council  is  made  up  of  British.  Americans, 
and  Germans,  all  working  together  for 
the  rebuilding  of  Germany.  We  had  the 
same  type  of  conference  in  Vienna  and 
otha  cities  in  Austria  with  General 
Keyea,  Ambassador  Brhardt  and  the  top 
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elected  Austrian  ofDcials  who  were  di- 
recting the  affairs  of  the  Austrian 
Oovemment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  sought  Infoimation 
en  the  following  questions.  How  can  we 
stop  communism  from  sprer.dlug  Into 
western  Europe?  Will  Russia  it  this 
time  push  the  expansion  of  comi  lunism 
to  the  point  of  war?  We  raised  these 
quesUons  with  O-neral  Qay.  (ieneral 
Keyes.  Ambassador  Murphy,  and  others. 
We  held  one  very  important  session 
with  another  group  who  know,  if  j  ny  one 
In  Europe  knows,  what  Russia  ii  up  to 
and  what  we  may  expect.  Pr(  m  the 
Information  we  obtained  it  is  my  )pinIon 
that  Russia  does  not  ^  ant  war  n  )w  and 
will  not  commit  an  overt  act  nf  war. 
My  information  is  that  Russia  h;  is  been 
so  badly  hurt  when  her  territory  was 
invaded  for  1.000  miles  in  dept  i.  with 
Russia  adopting  scorched  earth  p  illcy  of 
destroying  and  burning  everjrtllng  as 
tbey  fell  back  and  the  dcstruc;ion  of 
what  was  left  as  Russia  drove  U  e  Osr- 
mans  back,  that  Russia  does  mt  want 
war  now.  It  is  my  opinion,  hawever, 
that  Russia  Is  the  worst  eneiay  our 
Nation  and  the  world  has  to  dei  J  with. 
That  in  her  own  good  time  she  ntends 
to  take  all  of  the  continent  of   Surope. 

We  asked  the  question.  "Wha;  about 
m  few  years  from  now?"  The  answer 
was.  "That  raises  a  different  qiestion. 
Anything  can  happen."  Then  w  5  asked 
this  question:  "Suppose  the  United 
States  spends  in  the  future  $20.0  M.OOO.- 
000  in  the  rebuilding  of  western  Ger- 
many and  it  becomes  prosperous ,  would 
there  be  anything  to  prevent  Russia 
from  then  taking  over  all  western  Eu- 
rope?" The  answer  was.  "I  see  nothing 
to  prevent  it  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration that  controls  will  be  pi  teed  on 
Germany  that  will  prevent  h<r  from 
having  munition  factories  or  an  army." 
When  you  realise  that  Prance  tnd  the 
low  countries  will  not  be  able  o  build 
a  potent  military  force,  one  can  readily 
see  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  stoi  Russia 
from  taking  the  continent  of  Ei  irope  if 
she  so  desires,  especially,  if  Rissia  is 
building  the  war  machine  thai  she  is 
reported  to  be  building  at  the  present 
time.  We  may  just  as  well  face  t  le  facts 
rather  than  to  try  to  fool  oursel  es.  and 
deceive  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  spend  $20.(  00.000.- 
000  over  the  next  4  years  in  re  )uilding 
western  Europe  we  may  be  bull  ling  up 
a  richer  prise  to  later  fall  into  th  s  hands 
of  Russia.  I  do  not  believe  any  respon- 
sible military  man  v:all  contend  ;hat  we 
could  land  and  maintain  in  western 
Europe  a  sufficient  force  to  stoi  Russia 
from  extending  her  boundaries  out  to 
the  Atlantic. 

If  we  help  rebuild  western  Eu  rope  we 
must  simply  bet  that  somethlig  will 
happen  that  will  cause  Russia  tc  change 
her  mind  and  not  want  to  take  it  over. 

It  adds  up  to  this:  You  canjiot  stop 
communism  with  $20  WW  .000 ,000  n  west- 
ern Europe,  unless  you  have  ths  power 
to  stop  Russia.  Hysteria  and  s(  ntiment 
will  not  do  the  Job.  Why  not  ell  your 
people  the  true  facts? 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  let  us  look  a  France 
ftnd  Italy  for  a  minute.  The  Congress 
Is  asked  for  $328,000,000  for  en  ergency 
ai<t  to  France  covering  food.  <oal  and 
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other  Items.  If  we  furnish  some  emer- 
gency aid  to  Prance  and  to  Italy,  it  may 
have  the  political  effect  of  strengthening 
their  governments  and  prevent  them 
from  going  further  Communist  at  this 
time.  Likewise  the  continuance  of  food 
and  other  materials  to  Austria  and  Ger- 
many will  have  the  same  stimulating 
effect  though  there  is  little  danger  of 
Germany  and  Austria  ever  accepting 
communism. 

When  one  reads  in  the  papers  that 
117.000  coal  miners  are  striking,  that  the 
civil -service  public  ofiBcials  are  threat- 
ening to  strike,  that  87,000  dock  work- 
ers are  striking  and  refuse  to  unload  the 
food  and  wheat  for  the  French  people  we 
are  snipping  and  giving  to  France,  that 
Premier  Ramadier  has  been  forced  out 
by  the  Communists  and  the  labor  crowd 
and  that  for  weeks  they  have  been  un- 
able to  form  a  cabinet,  the  picture  is  not 
too  promising.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  state- 
ment when  I  say  that  if  we  send  $328,- 
000.000  to  Prance  to  shore  up  her  tot- 
tering government,  to  help  feed  her  peo- 
ple, and  coal  to  keep  them  warm,  we 
should  do  it  knowing  that  her  present 
condition  is  due  tr  the  mistakes  of  their 
weak  and  Incompetent  public  officials  of 
Prance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  failed  to  make  a  real 
effort  to  stabilize  their  currency  and 
stamp  out  the  black  market.  They  have 
failed  to  balance  their  financial  budget. 
They  have  failed  to  encourage  the  farm- 
ers to  plant  more  wheat ;  they  have  failed 
to  collect  sufficient  taxes  from  people 
who  are_ableJjo  pay  to  finance  the'r  gov- 
ernment. For  political  reaso  they 
have  failed  to  properly  cope  with  the  la- 
bor organizations.  They  have  failed  to 
collect  the  food  from  the  French  fann- 
ers and  have  failed  to  lay  sufficient  taxes 
on  the  French  farmers,  again  for  politi- 
cal reasons.  They  have  failed  to  purge 
their  federal  pay  rolls  of  thousands  of 
needless  civil  servants.  In  fact,  the 
farmers  diulng  the  last  year  planted  20 
percent  less  wheat  because  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  sell  their  wheat  on  the  black  mar- 
ket, and  because  the  government  put  a 
price  on  wheat  so  low  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  feed  it  to  livestock  which  would 
bring  them  more  money  on  the  black 
market.  The  farms  of  France  are  teem- 
ing with  livestock  today,  yet  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  are  called 
upon  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  to 
stop  communism,  to  send  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  food  and  supplies  to  the  French 
Government  because  of  its  bad  political 
leadership.  j 

If  the  French  farmers  were  working 
under  the  same  supervision  and  the  same 
plans  under  which  the  German  farmers 
work.  Prance,  an  agricultiural  nation, 
could  be  feeding  herself  and  exporting 
food  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conditions  in  Prance 
raise  the  question  in  my  mind  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  is  obligated  to 
increase  inflation  at  home,  and  dig  down 
in  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  to  feed 
and  warm  the  people  of  a  government, 
who  find  themselves  in  need  today,  be- 
cause of  the  mismanagement  of  their 
own  government. 

Let  me  give  you  some  relief  figures  I 
obtained  last  week  from  the  Congres- 


sional Library  which  show  how  much 
money  in  loans,  aids,  and  grants  we  have 
furnished  Prance  since  VJ-day : 
Loan    from    the    Eiport-Im- 

port  Bank »1. 200. 000, 000 

Loan   recently   for  coal  and 

wheat -  93.000,000 

Prance    waa    given    by    the 

Maritime  Commission, 

ships  In  the  amount  of.._  42,163,000 

Our      Foreign      Liquidation 

Commission        gave        to 

Prance    since    VJ-day    in 

surplus  property 800,000,000 

Lend-lease    from    ua   during 

thla    Ume 366, 000, 000 


Total     amount    given 

to  France 2.000.163,000 

If  the  French  Government  and  the 
French  people  had  used  this  help  wisely, 
and  if  they  had  gone  to  work  and  tuUy 
helped  themselves  they  would  not  need 
a  dollar  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment today. 

I  have  other  figures  furnished  last 
week  by  the  Congressional  Library  which 
show  that  since  VJ-day  the  United 
States  Government  has  given  to  the 
world  in  loans,  gifts,  and  relief  grants, 
$24.100.0G0.C0O. 

I  call  your  attention  again  to  a  letter 
I  received  last  week  from  our  own  State 
Department  and  I  quote : 

It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  1947 
the  United  States  wUl  have  exported  between 
twelve  and  th^teen  million  tons  of  coal  to 
Prance. 

And  the  French  miners  are  on  strike. 
Nearly  a  million  people  are  striking  in 
Prance  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  be  careful  when 
we  consider  writing  the  4-year  Marshall 
plan  contract  with  the  nations  of  west- 
em  Euroi}e  to  supply  the  food.  coal,  steel, 
oil,  and  thousands  of  manufactured 
products  in  helping  them  to  rebuild  their, 
nations.  Some  several  months  ago  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  State  Department,  and 
other  public  officials,  loaned  $40,000,000 
to  Poland  with  which  to  buy  from  us  100 
finished  locomotives  and  tenders  and 
other  steel  and  tools  to  use  in  their 
transportation  system.  I  am  informed 
this  week  by  the  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  29  of  these  locomotives  have 
been  shipped  and  all  of  the  $40,000,000 
has  been  obligated  to  carry  out  the  con- 
tract. Of  course,  everyone  knows  today 
that  Poland  is  in  fact  as  much  a  part 
of  the  Russian  Government  as  are  the 
states  of  Russia.  Of  course  the  loan 
will  never  be  paid.  The  administration 
sent  millions  in  lend-lease  to  Russia 
after  all  lend-lease  was  supposed  to  be 
stopped.  President  Truman,  last  week, 
said,  and  I  quote: 

I  see  no  reason  to  stop  the  sale  of  heavy 
machinery  and  farm  machinery  to  Russia 
at  this  time. 

The  Russians  have  purchased  $115.- 
000,000  in  goods  from  this  country  during 
the  first  9  months  of  this  year  includ- 
ing 216  freight  cars  and  145  locomotives 
at  a  time  when  we  are  short  of  steel  and 
freight  cars  in  this  country.  Due  to  our 
shortage  of  supplies,  such  shipments  raise 
the  question  of  the  danger  of  hastily 
agreeing  to  the  signing  of  a  4 -year  con- 
tract to  spend  $20,000,000,000  for  the 
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rebuilding  of  western  Europe  under  the 
proposed  Marshall  plan. 

Referring  to  the  Marshall  plan  again. 
When  we  were  in  Germany  we  obtained 
the  requests  sent  in  to  the  16-nation  Paris 
Conference  for  Germany  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan.   One  of  the  requirements  was, 
for  the  manufacture  In  the  United  States 
and  the  shipping  to  Germany  of  800  loco- 
motives and  tenders.  In  the  course  of  our 
Investigation,  realizing  that  transporta- 
tion in  Germany  was  vital,  we  had  a  long 
session  with  those  in  charge  of  trans- 
portation.  We  asked  them  as  to  the  need 
for  800  new  locomotives.    They  told  us 
frankly  that  in  their  Judgment  Germany 
would  not  need  new  locomotives  built  in 
the  United  States  and  shipped  to  them. 
They  said  what  they  needed  most  was 
spare  parts  and  a  couple  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  steel.     That  with  repair 
parts  and  steel,  they  had  the  facilities 
and  the  workmen  to  repair  their  bad 
order    locomotives    and    railroad    cars. 
They  said  they  were  now  repairing  loco- 
motives faster  than  they  were  going  bad 
order,  and  that  they  were  now  repairing 
railroad  cars  faster  than  they  were  going 
bad  order;  that  it  would  be  better  and 
cost  much  less  to  furnish  them  with  extra 
steel  and  parts  and  let  them  do  the  work. 
Now  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  interim 
aid  plan  calls  for  the  shipment  of  vast 
quaiitities  of  fuel  oil.  gasoline,  and  by- 
products.   It  calls  for  the  shipment  of 
complete  refineries  from  this  country  and 
we  are  short  of  refineries  in  America  to- 
day.   In  fact,  the  oil  supplies  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  for  industrial  and  heating 
purposes  at  this  time,  is  17 '/2  percent 
less  than  It  was  a  3rear  ago  and  we  were 
short  a  year  ago.    We  are  short  11,800,- 
000  barrels  of  gasoline  on  the  east  coast 
today. 

Throughout  Central  United  States 
reaching  up  into  Wisconsin  we  have  3*-^ 
percent  less  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  and  by- 
products than  we  had  a  year  ago.  Only 
on  the  Texas  coast  we  fUid  a  surplus  of 
3^3  percent  more  oil  than  a  year  ago. 
We  have  this  surplus  in  Texas  because 
the  Grovemment  has  sold  so  many  of  our 
oil  tankers  for  a  fraction  of  their  cost  to 
other  countries  that  oil  transportation 
from  Texas  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
up  the  east  coast  has  been  reduced  until 
we  have  a  17  Ms  percent  shortage  in  that 
area.  The  o$l  suppliers  in  Chicago  sug- 
gest ice-breaker  ships  be  used  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Illinois  canal  this  winter  so 
oil  barges  can  bring  fuel  oil  to  prevent 
great  suffering,  this  because  of  a  shortage 
of  oil  tank  cars. 

We  are  short  of  railroad  tank  cars,  and 
we  are  short  of  railroad  cars  of  every 
kind  because  of  a  shortage  of  steel,  yet 
the  Mar&hall  plan  provides  for  the  ex- 
port of  locomotives,  railway  cars,  and 
millions  of  tons  of  steel  to  western 
Europe.  There  is  a  shortage  of  steel  all 
over  this  Nation,  and  many  of  our  vet- 
erans who  helped  win  the  war  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Pacific  cannot  get  a  roof  over 
their  heads  now  because  of  the  shortage 
of  steel,  other  supplies,  and  hlch  prices. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  two  of 
hundreds  of  danger  signals  which,  in  my 
judgment,  set  themselves  up  as  indis- 
putable and  Indestructible  facts  that 
cannot  be  silenced,  that  should  not  be 
Ignored,   and   cannot   be   obscured    or 


blown  away  by  the  hurricane  gale  of 
propaganda  that  has  been  unleashed 
from  Washington  in  an  effort  to  whip  up 
a  wave  of  hysteria  that  will  Influence 
the  Congress  to  go  all  out  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $20,000,000,000  on  the  Mar- 
shall plan. 

The  American  people  ought  to  be  told 
by  everyone  interested  in  this  Govern- 
ment from  the  President  down  that  you 
cannot  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  that 
you  cannot  fight  inflation  by  shipping 
thousands  of  trainloads  of  food  out  of 
this  country  every  year.  The  people 
ought  to  be  told  that  you  canncit  supply 
the  dollars  and  material  called  for  under 
the  Marshall  plan  without  prices  going 
higher  and  higher.  The  f»resident 
should  admit  the  fact,  and  the  people 
should  be  told,  were  it  not  for  the  billions 
of  bushels  of  grain  and  supplies  of  every 
kind  shipped  out  of  this  country  in  the 
past  3  years,  the  cost  of  living  would  have 
gone  down  40  percent  rather  than  going 
higher  and  higher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  want  to  stop  com- 
munism If  we  can.  Communism  is  a 
dreadful  menace.  We  all  hate  It.  The 
leaders  of  communism  are  Godless  men, 
unworthy  of  confidence  or  belief.  Pew 
members  of  the  House  have  fought  com- 
munism more  fervently  than  I  durii^ 
the  past  6  years.  We  all  want  to  block 
It  if  possible,  but  we  must  be  realistic 
in  our  efforts  and  approach. 

Lenin,  25  years  agj,  and  Stalin  more 
recently,  have  prophesied  that  the  capi- 
talist form  of  government  of  the  United 
States  would  finally  bankrupt  itself  and 
become  an  easy  prey  to  Communist  con- 
trol. 

Is  It  not  possible  that  the  cunning 
Communist  leaders  notwithstanding 
their-  apparent  opposition  to  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  are  hoping  that  we  will  spend 
$20,000,000,000  on  the  rehabilitation  of 
western  Europe  in  the  belief  that  It  will 
weaken  us  by  shipping  away  our  natural 
resources  and  by  expending  this  vast 
amount  of  money,  to  the  point  where  we 
may  destroy  the  strength  and  financial 
solvency  of  our  own  Nation? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Marshall 
plan  should  be  rejected  for  the  reason 
that  it  will  place  a  greater  flnancial 
burden  on  the  United  States  than  we  are 
aWe  to  carry,  for  the  reason  that  we  do 
not  have  the  supplies  of  steel,  oil,  and 
grain  and  supplies  of  many  kinds  to 
spare,  to  carry  out  a  4-year  contract 
if  it  Is  written.  For  the  further  reason 
that  the  requirements  are  fantastic  and 
far  beyond  the  amount  of  aid  needed, 
and  to  attempt  to  furnish  it.  will  in- 
crease inflation  to  a  point  unbearable  by 
the  American  people.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  set  up  a  world-wide  WPA  we  should 
not,  and  cannot  carry  through. 

WHAT   SHOULD   WE  DO? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  we  should 
reject  the  Marshall  plan  and  refuse  to 
write  a  4-year  contract  with  16  nations. 
We  should  continue  to  aid  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  Germany  and  Austria. 
We  are  in  a  different  position  in  Ger- 
many than  in  any  o^er  country  of 
Europe  because  as  one  of  the  victors, 
our  flag  floats  over  that  country  as  a 
symbol  of  our  authority  and  their  con- 
trol.   That  places  the  responsibility  <m 


us  to  aid  them  till  we  haul  down  our  flag 
and  move  out.  Furthermore,  the  revival 
of  western  Europe  depends  largely  upon 
the  rehabilitation  of  Germany.  If 
Prance  and  Italy  reform  their  govern- 
ments, we  might  be  justifled  in  giving 
them  some  further  aid.  After  rejecting 
the  Marshall  plan,  we  should  deal  sepa- 
rately with  nations  that  need  help,  and 
the  minimum  amount  of  help  should  be 
given  these  nations  as  will  compel  the 
maximum  effort  on  their  part  to  i  ebuild 
their  own  countries.  In  considering  any 
further  relief  It  should  be  in  such 
amounts  as  can  be  given  or  sold  out  of 
the  siu-plus  products  we  can  spare  witb^ 
out  further  increasing  the  inflationary 
pressure  against  our  own  people. 

Rehabilitation  so  far  as  possible  should 
be  supplied  on  a  loan  basis  with  the  hope 
of  flnally  recovering  a  substantial 
amount  of  their  costs.  A  program  of 
this  kind  would  enable  us  to  help  such 
nations  as  would  put  forth  the  maximum 
effort  to  help  themselves  at  a  fraction  of 
the  amount  required  under  the  Marshall 
plan. 

England,  due  to  flnancial  strain,  wants 
to  be  relieved  of  further  flnancial  aid  In 
Germany  and  Is  anxious  for  us  to  take 
over  her  burdens  there  as  we  did  In 
Greece.  We  should  and  probably  could 
arrange  with  England  to  turn  over  to  us 
control  of  the  production  of  coal  and 
steel  In  the  Ruhr.  As  in  England,  her 
management  has  failed  to  sufficiently  In- 
crease the  production  of  coal.  After 
such  an  agreement  we  should  send,  at 
once,  the  best  coal  and  steel  engineers 
obtainable  into  the  Ruhr  to  help  get 
greater  coal  and  steel  production. 

Inasmuch  as  Russia  has  violated  most 
every  agreement  made  at  the  Potsdam 
Conference,  and  If  she  falls  to  agree  to 
reuniting  Germany  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence now  in  session  at  London,  our  Gov- 
ernment should  demand  that  because  of 
these  broken  promises  she  move  out  of 
Germany  completely  so  that  the  nation 
can  be  reunited  as  an  economic  whole  as 
was  so  agreed  at  the  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence. 

One  move  can.  and  certainly  should 
be  made  without  further  delay.  The 
President  and  the  Department  of  State 
should  Insist  on  prohibiting  the  further 
dismantling  of  any  factories  in  Ger- 
many. Six  hundred  and  eighty-two  fac- 
tories and  plants  have  been  recently 
marked  for  dismantling  under  repara- 
tion agreements.  Since  the  agreements 
have  been  broken  and  since  the  United 
States,  England  and  Prance  have  agreed 
to  the  rebuilding  of  Germany,  It  is  mad- 
ness and  unnecessary  to  tear  down  these 
manufacturing  plants  and  at  the  same 
time  ship  steel,  machine  tools  and  other 
supplies,  a  part  of  which  later  on  will 
likely  be  used  in  building  new  plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  visited  Europe  are  alarmed  as  are 
the  German  people  with  the  destruction 
of  these  plants  now  so  much  needed  In 
the  revival  of  the  economy  of  Germany. 
Under  past  agreements,  by  our  State 
Department  and  Administration  leaders, 
we  have  been  tearing  down  Germany, 
holding  down  the  production  of  coal  and 
steel,  rather  than  building  It  up  which 
at  the  same  time  Is  costing  coimtHss 
millions  of  dollars. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  then  if  you 
effective    in   stopping    the* 
croachment  of  communism 
Europe,  expend  some  of  the  b 
would  waste  over  there  under 
shall  plan  in  making  our  Air 
strongest  in  the  world,  with 
supply  of  atomic  bombs 
miJilary    departments 
needed  and  be  prepared  to  s 
power    in    any    emergency 
more   closely   with   South 
hemispheric  defense. 

When  Stalin  and  the  Russiin 
understand  we  a-e  making  sue  t 
strengthen  this  Nation  from 
standpoint,    rather    than 
money   and   resources,   they 
likely  hesitate  to  make  a 
Into  western  Europe  for  fear 
will  precipitate  war  with  a 
tlon  that  is  prepared. 

Force  Is  the  only  language 
mind  understands.    Force  an( 
Ity  to  strike  with  the  stronges 
In  the  world,  and  atomic 
more  to  stop  Rus.sia  from  movi|ig 
into  western  Europe  than  to 
them  a  (20,000.000.000  banquit 
provided  in  the  Marshall  plar. 
binion  dollars  spent  in  weste  u 
plus  the  efforts  of  those  countipes 
build  up  a  prize  worth  $50. 
within  the  next  few  years. 

It  is  too  great  a  temptation 
fore  Stalin  and  the  Russian 
As    a    Nation    we    are    $300 
poorer  than  we  were,  by  shippi^ig 
shooting  away  our  natural 
win  the  last  war,  plus  the  grfcat 
human  life,  and  many  billion! 
In  the  future  for  hospitalizatiqn 
of  veterans. 

We  are  subsidizing  by  the 
.  the  production  of  many  metkls 
country  today.    We  should  b< 
Ing  strategic  materials 
tional  defense  without  furthtjr 
cur  natural  resources. 

We  are  short  of  oil  today 
materials  so  vital  to  national 
Is  the  first  responsibility  of 
of  Congress  to  protect  the  inte 
own  people  and  preserve  th 
solvency  of  our  own  Nation. 
est  contribution  we  can  make 
ture  peace  of  the  world  is  to 
strong. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.     Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VURSELL.    I  yield  to 
man  from  Nebraska, 

Mr.  BUFFETT.    Is  it  not 
present  Secretary  of  State_wi 
responsible    American 
Yalta  conference? 

Mr.  VURSELL.     He  was 
late  President  Roosevelt. 

Mr.     YOUNGBLOOD.     B«r 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VURSELL.    I  yield  to 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.    YOUNGBLOOD. 
gentleman  believe  the 
consistent  in  his  request  for 
000  for  the  Marshall  plan  to 
munism  in  Europe,  and  lax 
else  of  his  prerogatives  by 
permit  goods  and  materials 
with  Americ«n  dollars  to 
sto? 
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Mr.  VURSELL.  I  think  he  is  incon- 
sistent, of  course.  They  have  been  In- 
consistent most  of  the  time  on  many 
matters. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  VURSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  feel  that  the  President  is 
entirely  in  error  in  his  statement  that 
he  saw  no  reason  to  stop  the  sale  of 
heavy  machinery  and  farm  machinery 
to  Russlr  at  this  time? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  asked  the  question.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  stop  communism  by  feed- 
ing it:  and  we  fed  it  for  2  years  under 
the  advice  of  this  Administration  under 
UNRRA. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Does  not 
the  attitude  of  the  President  smack  too 
much  of  the  attitude  that  prevailed 
some  time  ago  in  reference  to  the  ship- 
ments of  scrap  iron  to  Japan  that  even- 
tually came  back  to  kill  our  own  boys? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  The  cases  cited  by 
the  gentlemen  are  quite  analogous. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  absolutely  right 
in  his  contention  relative  to  the  short- 
age of  fuel  oil.  Only  2  weeks  ago  my 
local  dealer  bact:  in  Minnesota  told  me 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
supply  my  farm  with  fuel  oil  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  a  little  com  drying. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  The  gentleman  is 
only  one  of  thousands  who  are  being 
denied  necessary  fuel  oil. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VURSELL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
Is  making  a  most  excellent  speech  and 
giving  the  House  information  that  I 
think  it  should  have.  I  both  thank  him 
and  congratulate  him  for  It.  The  gen- 
tleman has  referred  several  times  to  the 
Marshall  plan  and  he  made  reference  to 
what  it  contains.  What  I  would  person- 
ally like  to  know  is  where  can  we  see  the 
Marshall  plan.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
I  do  not  know  of  its  ever  having  been 
placed  in  the  Record.  The  little  I  know 
about  it  is  from  reading  the  newspapers, 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  anyone  who  knows 
what  the  Marshall  plan  is.  Would  the 
gentleman  enlighten  us  on  where  he  got 
his  information  about  what  the  Marshall 
plan  is? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Is  there  a  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  has  the  gentleman  seen 
It? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Yes:  there  is  a  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  I  have  the  first  section  of 
it.  containing  some  200  or  300  pages.  I 
have  seen  the  second  section  of  it,  con- 
taining 500  or  600  pages.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived all  of  it.  It  has  not  been  given  to 
Congress  yet.   It  Is  in  preparation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  There  Is  no  com- 
pleted plan  yet  ready  for  Congress;  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Not  completed.  I  have 
seen,  I  think,  about  half  of  it  and  I  have 
read  about  half  of  it. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  VURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  the  House  whether  or  not  the  so- 
called  Marshall  plan  is  directly  compara- 
ble to  the  so-called  Dawes  plan  and 
Young  plan  for  European  recovery  which 
blew  up  in  the  twenties? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  think  the  MarshaU 
plan  will  prove  to  be  a  great  and  costly 
mistake  to  the  United  States  if  approved. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ScHWABE  of  Oklahoma  > .  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  15 
additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 
There  wa.«;  no  objection. 
Mr.     CUNNINGHAM.    Mr.     Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  VURSELL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.     I  would  like  to 
get  more  information  about  the  Mar- 
shall plan.    I  understood  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  to  say.  first,  that  there  was 
a  Marshall  plan,  and  he  had  seen,  at 
least,  a  part  of  it.    Now,  can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
Marshall  plan,  and  if  there  Is  none.  Is 
one  being  prepared  and  who  Is  preparing 
It? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  The  Administration 
and  the  State  Department  are  preparing 
it.  I  have  about  half  of  It  In  printed 
form,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  send  to  the 
gentleman's  office.  I  think  It  is  being 
printed  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Is  the  gentle- 
man able  to  give  us  a  digest  of  it  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Not  within  the  time 
allotted,  and  I  have  some  important 
thoughts  that  I  want  to  get  across. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  I  have  enjoyed  very 
much  what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  The 
information  he  is  giving  us  shows  he  has 
really  given  the  subject  matter  a  lot  of 
study.    May  I  ask  this  question: 

While  the  gentleman  was  in  Germany, 
did  he  have  a  chance  to  observe  whether 
the  predominating  Crerman  opinion  Is 
that  the  Stinnes  family,  that  owns  the 
coal  mines,  the  Krupp-Von  Bohlen 
family,  that  owns  the  war  plants,  and  the 
Vereinigte-Stahlwerke  gang,  that  owns 
the  steel  mills,  should  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness because  they  are  the  old  warmonger 
families  in  Germany,  and  that  these  in- 
dustries should  be  nationalized  or  social- 
ized? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  got  the  impression 
that  they  want  all  the  war  lords  to  be 
dealt  with  very  severely,  but  we  did  not 
go  into  the  other  angle. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  You  did  not  find 
there  was  a  national  demand  for  taking 
away  these  properties  from  these  big, 
powerful  families  of  Germany? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  The  Farben  group,  yes. 
but  I  do  not  have  sufficient  information 
to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  others. 
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Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Is  the  gentleman,  who 
is  making  a  very  fine  presentation,  satis- 
fied with  the  m^bod  which  Is  presently 
being  used  and  that  has  been  used  in  the 
past  to  distribute  food,  clothing,  and 
other  things  we  have  sent  over  to  those 
suffering  people? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  do  not -think  it  has 
been  well  handled.  I  think  a  different 
set-up  of  some  kind  should  be  worked 
out.  Further,  I  think  there  has  been 
great  waste  and  favoritism  on  account  of 
Incompetent  governments. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Did  the  gentleman  find 
any  Indication  that  too  much  food  was 
going  into  the  black  market? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  there  will  be  any  genuine  debate  on 
the  Marshall  plan  in  this  House  unless 
the  opposition  party,  the  Republican 
Party,  furnishes  a  vehicle  for  such  two- 
party  debate? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  am  afraid  there  will 
not  be  sufficient  debate  and  great  sacri- 
fice will  follow  as  a  result  unless  Members 
of  Congress  make  a  determined  effort  to 
protect  the  Interest  of  our  own  people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma).  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Vtrs- 
SELL]  has  again  expired. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
special  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  [Mrs. 
Rogers]  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  to  Include 
a  description  of  the  hemiplegics. 

I  would  like  to  divide  my  remarks  Into 
three  parts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

IiIEDICAL  DEPARTMENT.  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  patient  at  the  Framingham  Hos- 
pital. He  gave  me  a  list  of  some  of  the 
hemiplegics  and  this  shows  how  their 
brain  interests  affect  them.  I  would  like 
to  bring  these  cases  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  today  because  I  have  learned 
that  General  Hawley  has  definitely  de- 
cided to  resign  and  has  sent  his  resigna- 
tion to  General  Bradley  today.  I  saw 
General  Hawley  in  Europe.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  my  visiting  the  European 
theater  hospitals  and  field  stations, 
where  I  saw  the  first  aid  given  to  the 
men  in  the  field.  He  was  head  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  the  European  thea- 
ter. He  began  his  work  for  the  disabled 
over  there.  Almost  miracles  were  per- 
formed, and  he  is  performing  almost 
miracles  today. 


Nothing  has  ever  l)een  done  that  I 
know  of  with  the  aphasia  cases  In  vet- 
erans' hospitals  comparable  to  General 
Hawley's  work  there  today.  This  sum- 
mer I  saw  those  cases  at  the  VA  hospital 
at  Framingham.  Mass..  and  at  the  VA 
hospital  at  Birmingham,  Calif;  many  of 
them  learning  to  talk  all  over  again.  It 
is  amazingly  interesting  to  talk  with  the 
doctors  who  are  guiding  them  out  of  the 
darkness  and  to  watch  and  talk  to  these 
seriously  handicapped  veterans.  They 
work  so  hard  to  talk  again  and  to  coor- 
dinate their  various  functions.  There  is 
a  description  of  these  cases  here,  sent 
to  me  by  a  patient  who  has  overcome 
many  of  his  handicaps — they  are  a  brave 
set  of  patients — whioh  follows:  J 

CCSHINO    VmXANS'   ' 

Adjcinistration  Hospttal, 
FramiTigham,  Mass..  November  15. 1947. 
Mrs.  Edith  Noursi  Rogess. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Wtuhington.  D.  C. 
Mt  I>eab  Mbs.  Rcx:ebs:  On  your  visit  here 
at  Gushing  Veterans'  Administration  Hosptui 
last  Augxist.  you  will  remember  that  two 
other  patients  and  I  discussed  with  you  the 
matter  of  aphasia.  As  you  requested,  I  am 
sending  you  a  summary  of  our  cases  which  are 
typical  of  the  general  condition  of  aphaslc 
patients.  In  case  you  care  to  have  medical 
information  In  regard  to  aphasia,  you  could 
consult  with  Dr.  Bailey  and  Dr.  Cole. 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  your  interest 
in  our  problems. 

Respectfully  yours.  ^ 

We  are  all  hetnlpleglcs  due  to  brain  in- 
juries which  have  paralyzed  either  one  side 
or  the  oth«'  of  the  entire  body.  Many  of  us 
have  periodic  oonvulsiona.  But  this  is  not 
ttie  most  sKious  handicap  under  which  we 
labor.  Tile  injury  to  the  brain  In  our  cases 
has  seriouBly  affected  our  meznoriea.  our 
mathematical  abilities,  and  our  reasoning 
powers.  In  short,  we  are  In  the  same  class 
as  adolescents  on  ekllled  labor,  with  oui 
faculties  impaired  to  the  extent  that  we 
would  be  hopelessly  lost  In  competing  for 
even  the  most  routine  at  Jobs. 

Individual  cases  foUow,  outlining  the  var- 
ious difficulties  each  of  us  faces  with  our  type 
of  Injury: 

"I  had  completed  my  law  school  training 
before  I  was  drafted,  but  after  my  Injury  Jn 
combat  3  years  ago,  I  was  forced  to  start 
learning  to  speak  all  over  again,  beginning 
with  the  basic  elements  of  everyday  Bpeech. 
Following  my  operation  I  found  myself  un- 
able to  speak  one  word,  unable  to  write  my 
name;  my  memory  and  spelling  greatly  im- 
paired. 

"I  have  been  taking  speech  retraining  at 
Gushing  for  the  last  3  years.  As  a  result  I 
am  now  able  to  speak  but  with  great  effort 
and  much  hesitation.  Due  to  my  paralyzed 
rleht  arm  I  have  been  forced  to  use  my  left 
hand,  consequently  I  find  that  it  takes  me  a 
full  hour  to  write  a  short  composition. 

"Frequent  mental  examinations  dxn-lng  the 
past  year  have  shown  that  my  mental  powers 
have  been  seriously  impaired,  some  more  no- 
ticeably than  others.  A  case  in  point  Is  my 
InabUIty  to  write  words  with  correct  spelling. 
even  though  verbaUy  I  have  no  dilDculty  in 
that  respect. 

"I  fully  Intend  to  continue  with  my  law 
training  but  I  realize  that  with  such  handi- 
caps as  I  now  have  It  will  be  doubly  hard." 

"I  had  a  year's  college  training  at  Prince- 
ton University  previous  to  my  being  sent 
overseas,  but  since  the  bullet  wound  received 
In  Germany  3  years  ago,  I  had  to  start  from 
scratch,  retraining  my  speech,  my  q)eUing, 
and  my  mathematical  c^>eratloDS.  Upcm  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  I  came  to  Gush- 
ing where  I  received  speech  lessons  and  yet 


my  present  speech  is  choppy,  my  train  of 
UuK^hts  ever  so  slow.  I  cant  express  my 
Ideas  because  of  poor  vocabulary  and  reading 
with  retaining  comprehension  is  dlfBcult. 

-Since  I  have  lost  the  use  of  my  right  arm 
and  have  difUcxUty  writing  with  my  left  one. 
I  find  it  practically  ImpKMsible  to  phrase  an 
idea  and  try  to  write  it  down.  As  I  try  to 
remember  how  to  sprtl  the  words,  I  loee  the 
train  of  my  thoughts  and  vice  versa." 

"After  shrapnel  wounds  received  in  com- 
bat. I  found  myself  paralysed  on  my  right 
side,  subject  to  convulsions,  and  unable  to 
utter  a  sound.  Now  I  am  at  Gushing  and 
have  had  3  years  of  «peech  Ktrainlng.  At  the 
present  time  it  Is  very  dlfBcult  for  me  to 
write  or  talk,  because  I  am  not  able  to  formu- 
late a  phrase  in  my  mind  and  express  it 
since  I  cant  find  the  proper  words.  For  ex- 
ample, I  cant  place  a  long-distance  tele- 
phone call  and  carry  on  a  conversation  with 
my  party,  nor  can  I  write  a  letter  to  my 
family.  My  mathematical  computation  and 
comprehension  of  spoken  language  is  ^if> 
greatly  impaired.  Because  of  my  hemiplegia 
and  convulsions,  I  cant  go  back  to  the  Jobs 
I  once  held,  nor  learn  a  new  trade,  since  my 
aphasia  prevents  me  from  doing  so." 

"I  am  an  hemlpleglc  with  a  marked  aphasia 
for  the  last  2'^  years.  At  first,  my  aphaata 
was  such  that  my  vocabttlary  consisted  of 
only  three  words.  'Ma,  Pa.  and  Hello.'  ,1 
have  great  dilBculty  in  understanding  conver- 
sation carried  on  at  normal  speed,  as  well  as 
lack  of  adult  reasoning.  For  example.  It  is 
possible  for  me  to  understand  moving  pic- 
tures such  as  westerns  and  comedies  only. 
It  Is  impossible  for  me  either  to  read  or  write 
because  letters,  words,  and  phrases  do  not 
have  any  meaning.  My  mathematical  com- 
putations are  of  the  level  of  a  nrst  grader. 
I  cant  follow  directions,  even  though  my 
memory  is  quite  good,  because  my  mind  la  In 
complete  confusion." 

"I  have  been  in  an  aphaetc  condition  from 
a  blow  on  my  head  which  I  received  in  Italy, 
close  to  3  years  ago.  Previous  to  my  enlist- 
ing in  the  service,  I  had  attended  2  years  of 
pre-med  at  Boston  College  and  at  Brown 
University.  After  the  operation.  I  felt  at  a 
loss  for  words,  thoughts,  and  actions.  The 
ability  to  talk,  comprehend  spoken  lan- 
guage, reading  and  writing  was  greatly  Im- 
paired. Since  then  I  have  had  2  years  of 
speech  training  therapy  and  yet  I  find  It 
practicaUy  impossible  to  think  of  letters, 
words,  and  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
individual  soimds.  I  cant  follow  normal 
conversations.  I  bear  nximbers  but  cannot 
grasp  the  meaning  of  them.  My  present 
dictation  material  Is  of  the  fourth -grade 
level  and  my  arithmetic  is  even  lower.  One 
of  my  major  problems  is  not  onlyyto  organize 
my  speech,  but  also  to  form  a  complete  sen- 
tence in  my  mind  and  write  it  without  for- 
getting it." 

"I  have  been  suffering  from  aphasia  and 
even  though  my  aphasia  condition  has  im- 
proved through  years  of  patient  speech  re- 
training therapy,  I  am  far  from  normal  in 
the  use  of  language  commxmicatlon  skills. 
some  of  which  are  speech,  writing,  reading,' 
comprehension  and  ability  to  concentrate 
for  any  lei^gth  of  time. 

"My  inability  to  speak  fluently,  to  write 
quickly  with  my  retrained  left  hand,  to 
read  with  retaining  comprehension,  my 
limited  power  of  concentration,  shcart  at- 
tention span,  aU  because  of  excessive  fatigue, 
totally  handicap  me  in  relation  to  eamliia 
a  living. 

"The  combination  of  right  hemiplegia  and 
aphasia  rulec  cut  even  unskilled  Jobs  for 
which  the  loss  of  speech  alone  would  not 
disqualify  one. 

'The  enforced  leisure  due  to  the  disability 
has  certain  special  problems  for  an  aphaslc. 
Along  the  communication  limitation,  there 
is  a  partial  loss  of  emotional  control,  n^ajdng 
one  subject  to  changes,  varying  lietween  ela- 
tion and  depression.    Because  of  my  apbasic 
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oondltton.  reading  and  conversln  j.  two  com- 
mon means  of  ipendlng  leisure  time  pleas- 
antly, are  limited  to  me.  Convei  sation  diffi- 
culties and  susceptibility  to  fatigue  make 
It  impossible  for  me  to  keep  up  with  social 
groups  of  my  age. 

"Another  of  my  problems  la  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  quick  decislona  when  nec- 
easaiy:  for  instance,  telling  tb  !  difference 
between  right  and  left  U  now  a  problem. 

"It  Is  this  combination  of  difD  :ultles  that 
leaves  rae  much  handicapped  In  all  my  con- 
tacts wuh  the  outside  world,  and  that  makes 
It  iwceruin  to  establish  a  nornw  1  emotional 
life  and  to  be  self-supporting.' 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
General  Hawley  is  going, 
great  many  veterans'  hospitali 
past  summer,  and  I  think 
feehng  of  the  patients  there 
be  a  tremendous  lo.ss  to  the^i 
General  Hawley  leave  as  the 
medical  service  of  the  Veterajis 
Istration.    Many  of  the  men 
pitals  in  California  told  me 
tors  were  bringing  into  the 
medicine  the   family  physic 
and  interest  In  each  individu 
the  highly  developed  specially 
those  doctors.    It  makes  for  a 
and  I  think  beneficial  situation 
eral  Hawley  has  instilled  an 
an  enthusiasm  in  the  Veteran ; 
tratlcn  medical  service  that 
to  equal.    His  leaving  I  believe] is 
Ity. 

M.*.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmius 
to  revise  and  extend  my  rema  rks 
Ing  the  Insurance  department 
Veterans'  Administration 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachlisetts 
Speaker.  I  have  in  my  hand 
ument  that  was  printed  for 
mittee  on  Insurance  of  the 
on  Veterans  Affairs  at  the  request 
chairman,  the  gentleman  fror 
[Mr.  PHXLLml   and  myself, 
sending  to  every  Member 
copies.    Since  the  print  was 
received  thousands  of  requests 
over  the  United  States  for  coi  >ies 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
Speaker,  that  an  article  by 
eridge    in    Sunday's    Star 
statement  made  by  Speaker 
the    gentleman    from    Wisct>nsln 
EioPHYJ  and  other  informa 
Beveridge  be  included  as 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
objection  to  the  request  of 
woman  from  Massachusetts^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mrs.     ROGERS     of 
There  Is  a  matter  of  accumul4ted 
in  the  Veterans'  Administr4tion 
ance     department     which 
amounts  to  as  much  as  $151000 
There  is  the  suggestion  that 
turned  to  the  veterans  as  c  iv 
Insurance.    Por  many  week; 
quested  that  this  be  done. 
have  not  been  filed  with  the 
at  the  rate  anticipated.    Th^e 
members  of  the  Commiitee 
Affairs  who  have  taken  th( 
with  General  Bradley 
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When  you  read  this  leaflet  gotten  to- 
gether by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  Pmtups]  and  myself,  you  will  see 
all  through  it  letters  I  have  written  to 
General  Bradley  and  letters  he  has  writ- 
ten to  me. 

You  will  note  from  these  letters  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  there 
»?ems  always  to  be  a  feeling  that  "we  are 
doing  the  best  we  can:  we  have  always 
done  it  this  way  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  change." 

And  therefore  we  should  not  change. 
And  the  insurance  division  states  that  in 
spite  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  which  are  unidentified.  In  the 
Boston  ofBce  alone,  where  there  was  con- 
fusion, there  is  some  hundred  thousand 
dollars  that  has  never  been  identified  as 
belonging  to  any  veteran.  That  is  true 
in  other  Veterans'  Administration  offices 
all  over  the  country  and  practically 
nothing  is  being  done  so  far  as  I  can  find 
out  to  really  remedy  the  situation. 

It  is  due  to  faulty  administration:  and 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Phillips!  and  I  recommend  that  the 
present  methods  of  procedure  and  set- 
tlement used  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration as  a  matter  of  insurance  be 
changed,  for  we  feel  they  are  inefficient 
and  inadequate  satisfactorily  to  serve  the 
veterans  of  the  country.  We  have  sug- 
gested changes  and  modern  methods. 

In  our  report  he  speaks  of  the  de- 
sirability of  a  change  in  the  top  person- 
nel of  the  administration  of  veterans' 
insurance. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  present  administration  intends 
to  do  nothing  about  changing  the  per- 
sonnel. While  I  find  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  agitation  in  favor  of  carrying  out  some 
of  the  recommendations  we  have  made 
in  the  report  such  as  the  issuance  for 
the  first  time  of  Insurance  policies  there 
l.s  nothing  very  definite  or  constructive 
being  accomplished. 

I  think  there  will  be  no  change  in 
personnel  under  General  Bradley's  ad- 
ministration. 

We  recommended  that  Mr.  Breining 
be  used  in  an  advisory  capacity.  He  said 
in  a  meeting  that  was  held  with  General 
Bradley,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Phillips],  and  myself  that  he  was 
so  busy  he  did  not  have  time  for  ad- 
ministration. If  a  man's  too  busy  to  ad- 
minister a  great  department,  the  largest 
insurance  undertaking,  I  believe  it  is.  in 
the  world,  he  should  have  a  good  ad- 
ministrator with  him  and  he  could  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Insurance  Division  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  the  one 
division  that  has  taken  more  in  dollars 
and  cents  from  the  veterans  than  any 
other.  It  is  entirely  a  business  proposi- 
tion and  should  be  carried  on  like  any 
other  business.  No  commercial  company 
could  stay  in  business.  There  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
viho  has  not  had  many  letters  from  his 
veteran  constituents  and  other  protest- 
ing against  the  Inadequate,  inefficient 
and  worse  reception  and  methods  which 
have  been  used  regarding  veterans'  In- 
surance. Such  a  thing  cannot  be  toler- 
ated and  cannot  go  on.    It  is  incredible 


that  it  should  have  been  allowed  to  go  on 
for  so  long.  It  is  incredible  that  the  sug- 
gestions of  first-rate  Insurance  com- 
panies have  not  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion say  they  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration but  when  I  speak  with  insur- 
ance companies  I  find  those  methods 
i»nd  procedures  have  not  been  followed. 

Think  of  men  and  women  beneficiaries 
who  do  not  receive  any  insurance  bene- 
fits on  account  of  the  death  of  a  husbfind 
or  a  father.  The  men,  themselves,  re- 
ceive contradictory  letters  all  the  tirne. 
First  they  are  told  they  have  not  paid 
.their  premiums;  then  they  are  infornved 
that  the  premiums  have  been  received. 
The  next  letter  states  that  the  veterans 
owe  the  premiums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
chaotic  condition  in  any  department  in 
Washington  as  exists  down  in  the  Insur- 
ance Division  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  CHADWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CHADWICK.  May  I  say  that 
while  I  have  neither  contact  with  the 
committee's  activities  or  personal  con- 
tact with  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
I  am  sure  that  administration  should  be 
a  matter  of  greater  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress than  perhaps  any  other  of  the 
bureaucratic  agencies  in  Washington.  I 
receive  letters  of  protest  almost  daily 
from  my  veteran  constituents.  It  is 
heartbreaking  because  we  find  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  make  any  progress. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  One 
of  the  worst  things  about  the  whole  sit- 
uation is  the  refusal  to  do  anything.  I 
am  taking  the  matter  up  with  the  Pies- 
ident  of  the  United  States  to  see  if  he 
will  not  act.  as  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  act  thus  far.  The 
report  I  asked  permission  to  insert  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  is  as  follows: 

Inspection  or  Veti»ans'  AoMiNiSTRA-notf 
INSUBANCE  Division 

PART   1.    INTBODUCTORY    STATEMINT 

Under  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
120,  March  6.  1947.  the  chairman.  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Insurance,  directed  a  study 
of  the  Veterars'  Administration  insurance 
function. 

On  March  20.  1947,  the  services  of  a  rec- 
ognized procedures  expert  were  engaged  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  an  evaluation  of 
'  the  eSectlveness  of  the  methods,  procedures, 
'  and  personnel  being  employed  In  Veterans' 
Administration  Insurance  Division  and  de- 
veloping specific  recommendations  for  effect- 
ing Improvement  in  service  to  veterans. 

The  study  has  proceeded  along  informal 
lines.     No  formal  hearings  have  been  held . 

The  cooperation  of  the  Administrator  was 
requested  and  he  Immediately  responded  v.  Ith 
a  directive  to  his  Assistant  Administrators 
requesting  the  cooperation  of  themselves  and 
their  staffs  In  this  study. 

IXiring  the  course  of  this  study  many  Vet- 
erans' Administration  insurance  ofSciaLi  as 
well  as  operating  personnel  were  intervie^/ed. 
Field  offices  were  visited.  The  actual  clerical 
and  accounting  (derations  involved  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Insurance  opera- 
tions were  observed  and  studied.  Dociimi'nts 
and  correspondence  pertaining  to  the  subject 
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^sirarnfan^o's^rirsrc^'  ^x^z^^'"'^''^''''^-  ''"^"^;;s*::2s:?5jsTsr^«^ 

lamrance  companies  were  Interviewed.  (a)  Immedlateir?J^g  World  War  1         The  n,J^  ^n  ^a^  ^  *.       , 

Quality  Of  veterans-  Administration  insur-  there  were  approximately  4.000.000  Oov^-  suSice^^rilum    blUlne^S^'^tS; 

ance  service  ment  life-insurance  policies  in  force.     The  *^^^,J^7„.-^,.:1  ./   !^^ 

veterans' Administration  msuranc^  service  T?  Of^toSl'S  i7oJS  cS?  v^               «.  S^  £  p^™%'ir 'saVf  ct^T^^'ce"'  ^^ 

to  veterans  and  their  dependents  is  most  un-  „  V^  Of  a  total  of  18.000.000  veterans  on  the          jn    defendine    the    oresent   system     v*t- 

satisf^tory.    It  is  the  Source  of  a  grea^  ^^^'^uAT^^'^^'^^^Jlr!^-^  erl:/A^S!trit::>n''^?i.'S^'J^: 

number  of  complaints  than  any  other  Vet-  f^^nS                  ^                  Government  In-  ^^  ^^^  .^^  ^  nothing  the  matter  with 

erans-  Administration  acUvity.    Yet  this  is  ^°^  a  i./v^  /v^  t»    ,^  ™      r,  present  system.    It  has  been  to  satisfactory 

the  one  service  in  the  veterans'  program  that  ,  <*^)  ^  4.800.000  World  War  n  veterans  re-  ^ration  for  many  years  " 

the  veteran  pays  for.    He  is  entitled,  there-  i^^f„  ^^^'^'^^l'   Insurance,   2.000.000   men          ^  ^^^  statement  lies  a  clue  to  the  trouble, 

fore,  to  a  service  comparable  to  that  which  ,"f!„*v"j!Ln^.  r^'iTl"*':*."^  °°  attenUon  Th.  present  system  Is  not  up  to  date  and 

he  can  purchase  from  any  recognized  com-  ^'°^/:!**'^*f«"  Ji?°^*"'^,^'-^"on  lacks  the  improvements  and  advances  that 

mercial  company  for  a  like  premium.    Among  <«)   The  18.500  people  employed  In  Vet-  have  been   made  in  accounting   procedure, 

other  things  he  Is  entitled  to  an  attractive  ^^^   Administration  Insurance  far  exceeds  and   equlument   during   recent   years     The 

policy,  which  is  the  only  tangible  thing  a  ^^  number  of  employees  per  policy  required  present  system  was  devised  for  World  War  I 

purchaser  of  insurance  receives.    He  is  en-  °y  *"y  commerclal-tosuranoe  company.  i^,    problem    today    is    larger    and    man 

titled  to  prompt  and  regular  notices  of  pre-  Status  of  Veterans'  Administration  insurariee  complex. 

mlums  due.  follow-up  notices  it  he  overlooks  accounts  and  records                               In  1946  a  group  of  commercial  Insuranc* 

payment  prompt  notice  If  he  permits  his  in-  The  fundamental  reason  for  unsatisfactory  «P«rt8  surveyed  the  veterans  Insurance  op- 

Burance  to  lapse,  prompt  action  on  requests  veterans'  Administration  insurance  ser^/ice  Is  eratlon.  and  recommended  the  adoption  by 

for  changes  prompt  action  on  an  application  found  in  the  condition  of  the  Insurance  ac-  Veterans'   Administration   of   a   punch-cawi 

for  conversion,  dividends  when  due.  counts  and  records  and  in  the  cumbersome  Premium    bUUng    and    accounting    system 

Here   are   some   of    the    things   that   are  and   Inadequate   premium   bUling   and   ac-  "imllar  to  that  used  successfully  by  the  Oflkse 

causing  an  Increasing  number  of  complaints  counting  system  of  Dependency  Benefits.  War  EJepartment.  at 

about    Veterans'    Administration    Insurance  Records  are  inadequate.  frequenUy  unlo-  Newark.  N.  J.,  during  the  last  war. 

service:  eatable,  and  rarely  up  to  date.    There  is  little          ^    rejecting    this    recommendation,    the 

Letters  of  Inquiry  and  requests  for  action  or  no  control  exercised  over  the  premium-  Assistant  Administrator  for  Insurance 
are  Invariably  "Ignored,"  from  the  viewpoint  accoimtlng  system.  Por  example  whUe  the  stated  that  none  of  these  experts  recom- 
of  the  veteran,  because  he.  received  no  amount  of  money  received  each  day  la  hal-  ™«nded  a  test  of  the  proposed  system.  Ac- 
acknowledgment  or  reply  for  weeks  or  anced  against  the  amount  deposited  foi  that  dually,  a  test  was  the  minimum  recommen- 
™o^t^-  day.  no  check  is  made  of  the  total  amount  datlon  made  by  any  of  these  experts.    Some 

Delays  In  accomplishing  requested  actions  actuaUy  posted  to  premium-account  cards  °'  them  recommended  the  complete  Instal- 

frequently  result  In  overlapping  actions,  thus  The  addressing-machine  system  used  for  ^*t*on  of  the  proposed  system  without  trial. 

further  confusing  the  status  of  the  Insiu-ance.  producing    premium    notices    receipts    and           "^^   AsslsUnt    Administrator   for   Insur- 

V%terans  whose  Insurance  has  been  paid  lapse  notices  is  expensive  and  comparatively  *"*"  ^^^  referred  to  the  proposed  system 

regularly  receive  lapse  notices.  slow  and  the  address-plate  flies  have  been  ^^^^  *'^*  statement  that  the  machines  In- 

Veterana  who  And  themselves  unable  to  permitted  to  deteriorate   In   accuracy  to  a  solved  were  not  developed   for  accounting 

keep  up  premium  payments  do  not  receive  point  where  the  system  U  only  partially  od-  JT"?                 statistical  purposes  (evidently 

lapse  notices.  erative.  having  In  mind  the  first  tabulating  machine 

No  policies  have  ever  been  Issued.  Records  and  accounts  are  not  current  be-  <*«**^«*  ^^^^  Hollerith  for  the  Census  Bu- 

Appllcations  for  conversion  of  term  In-  cause  of  large  backlogs  of  unfinished  work.  Il!,'iJ°Il>l!t  «  J^!fL^'l^.        /*f*  ^''  °* 

surance  to  regular  forms  are  unacknowledged  'among  which  are  over  1.000.000  unapplied  ^^^Jrltl^l?^^^^^^^^^^^^}?^ 

and  pUlng  up  into  serious  backlogs.  Insurance  premium  remittances.  ^^^^Z    ,        ^  i^^^"^**  accounting. 

arf  "LTc??  r  death  and  disabiUty  claims  MetHods  and  procedure.  whlcJT^'uS^rSe^i  S  ^^IdtSrim! 
SLenSv^Sui°£r'dSiD             ^^^  "^'"'^  '"^'  "^^  unsatisfactory  service,  poor  condition  portance  to  Veterans'  Adminlstxati^  i!  Se 
an,„,        T^  i^uauip.  ^  rccords  and  accounts,  and  the  large  Iwck-  combination      punch-card      accoimtlng-ad- 
■Thousands  of  veterans  who  pay  their  pre-  logs  of  unfinished  work  are  readily  admitted  dressing  system  adopted  by  Fortune.  TUne. 
mlums   regularly   do  not   receive   premium  by  Veterans'  Administration  Insurance  offl-  and  Life  magazines.    This  system  is  the  fast- 
iXV^'      ».  cials.    They  attribute  these  deficiencies  to —  est  and  most  economical  method  of  lU  kind 
Others  whose  Insurance  has  been  lapsed  for  Unanticipated  rate  of  military  dlschiuses  In  existence.    The  addressing  speed,  for  ex- 
months  continue  to  receive  premium  notices.  since  VJ-day.  ample,  is  five  times  faster  than  that  of  the 
The  net  result  of  these  and  other  Vet-  Inadequate  number  of  employee*.  machines  presently  used  by  Veterans'  Admln- 
erans'  Administration  Insurance  deficiencies  InsufDclent  time  to  train  personnel.  Istration    and    the    accoimtlng    mechanism 
Is  a  trend  on  the  part  of  those  veterans  who  Problems  incidental  to  decentralization  of  provides    complete    automatic    control*    o* 
can  afford  it  to  drop  their  veterans'  insurance  Veterans'  Administration    Insurance   oi>em-  figures  and  funds. 

In  favor  of  commercial  insurance  at  a  higher  tions  from  New  York  to  13  branch  offlccij.                 (It     should     be     noted     here     that     the 

cost  In  order  to  receive  satisfactory  Insurance  (This  took  place  over  18  months  ago.)  mechanics  of  a  publication  clrculaUon  and 

service,  get  delivery  of  a  policy,  and  know  Veterans'  Administration  officials  will  not  accounting  system  are  comparable  to  those 

where  they  stand  from  month  to  month.  concede  that  an  Inadequate  system  or  to-  ot  an  Insiirance   premlimi  billing  and   ac- 

These  and  other  tosurance-servlce  defl-  efficient  procedures  and  methods  are  re-  counttog  system.) 
ciencies  are  freely  admitted  by  Veterans'  Ad-  sponsible  for  the  deficiencies  to  Insurance  An  adaptation  of  this  method  to  the  vet- 
ministration  officials  but  shrugged  off  with  a  service.  On  the  contrary  they  have  con-  erans'  Insurance  operation  woxild  tocvltably 
pecuUar  complacency  which  says,  to  effect.  slstently  resisted  and  rejected  all  surges-  result  to  greatly  Improved  service,  reduced 
"Considering  all  of  our  difficulties,  we  are  do-  tlons  for  changes  and  Improvements  to  pro-  administrative  costs,  ellmtoatlon  of  the  need 
tog  a  pretty  good  Job."  cedtire  from  procedures  experts  within  Vet-  for  more  employees,  elimination  of  errors 
Insurance  in  force  erans'  Administration,  from  the  commercial  and  inaccurate  records,  provision  of  badly 

Re«nt  veteran.-  Admlntetratlon  MtKUe.  £!?™"  ""■•  ""*  "°"  ""'»°''  '^•°>-  ""^  '=™"^' 

'^n^'5%rr?ss__"!!  MO.0OO  >^- ~-t.s«.  .oun- t^«^ve.  out  o.  i  ^s^r^^iTiirrorro;  ?"^s 

Number  of  veterans  carrytog  na-  ai*i,«„«v  --~.^-  ♦~,».  ♦! .^  .  number    of    years.    He    i»,    apparently,    en 

tional-servlce  life  Insiirance...  4.800.000  „,ffSr^,rfh^.J^H?J  tl^f^f^  ^"  authority    on   Oovemmeni    taL^oe    u^ 

Number  of  remittances  received  Wv^il  «-    -iTTTli .         ^.„.  ci«»aclty  for  successfully  managtog  an  opera- 

Administration  Inwirance  Dlvl-  ans  Administration,  and  this  report  so  rec-          » Veterans'    AdmlnlstraUoQ    officials    fr»- 

•tai                                                       18  BOO  oni™ends.  the  present  system  can  be  Im-  quently  state  that  the  law  does  not  require 

#»m.       w'        I                                         '  proved  by  the  adoption  of  certato  short  cuU  them-to  mointfliTi  oootrols  required  of  oom- 

».i3^w*5°^'  flgwes  vary  from  month  to  to  procedures  which  are  recommended  hejein.  mercial   tosuranoe   companies      it   U  su«- 

mrath  but  are  sufficiently  up  to  date  to  jus-  These  recommendaUons  represent  meUioda  gested  that  good  accounttog'  practice  tSd 

WJ^any  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  which  are  commonly  used  tbroughout  In-  efficient  servl^  to  veterans^  focsuch  ooo^ 

"^•'•''O*^).  dustry  and  business.  uoOs,  rc«ardless  of  the  Jaw. 
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rml  million  customen.    A 
Government  insurance  U  not 
portant  in  thU  job  as  la  top  execu 
Actuaries,  underwriters,  and  otbe 
specialists  are  available  In  Vetera 
iBtratlon  to  provide  tbis  technical 
Wbat  Is  needed  at  tbe  top  is  an 
progressive-minded   executive 
that  the  end  result  of  a 
la  achieved  In  abort  order. 

In  a  recent  Interview  with 
Administrator  for  Insurance,  tbi  > 
questions  and  answers  developed : 
Qucsticn.  "It  is  understood  "■ 
a   considerable   surplus    in 
When  do  you  expect  to  declare  a 
Answer.  "As  soon  as  we  can  con 
10.000.000  tabulations  which  hav ; 
made" 
Queetlon.  "When  will  that  ber 
Answer.  '*When  we  can  get  the 
personnel  we  have  requested." 

Question.  "What  will   happen 
not  granted  additional  personnel  1" 
Answer.  "Then  we  wtll  not  pay 
Question.  "When  do  you 
policies  to  insured  veterans?" 

Answer.  **We  do  not  plan  to 
to  holders  oi  term  insurance, 
who  convert  to  regtilar  forms." 

Question.  "Wh^n   do   yon 
thaw  poUdc*?" 

Answer.  "When    w    can    get 
personnel." 

Qvestlon.  "And   If  you   are 
additional  personnel?" 

Answer.  "Th«n  we  will  b« 
policies." 

Tbe  AsststaBt  Admtalstrstar 
and  his  executive  assistants 
the  present  methods,  procedures 
used  in  the  veterans'  insurance 
satisfcctory.     They  consistently 
they  need  is  more  time  and  mor ; 
"things  to  straighten  themselve 
this  basis  all  attempts  to  effect 
of  Improved  procedures  and 
been  successfully  rejected. 

Informal  efforts  to  secure 
On  June  2.  1947.  the  chairman 
en  Veterans*  Affairs,  made  the 
marks  from  the  floor  of  the  Hcnst 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
Taltie  to  Members  of  Congress  oc 
the  growing   dissatisfaction   with 
Admln'-stratlcn  Insurance  service 

•There  are  Epproxlmately  5. 
ans  stal  retaining  national 
veterans'  (converted)  Insurance 
War  n. 

-There  are  approximately  400. 
■till  retaining  Government 
World  War  I. 

"There  were  approximately  13 
Icemen  In  World  War  II. 

"There  were  approximately  5 
emment  insurance  policies  in 
ately  after  World  War  I. 
"This  appalling  drop  in 
by  veterans  of  both  wars  and 
World  War  II  insurance  is  falllnfe 
by  month  Justifies  an  inquiry  Inijo 
~mtiy    Government    insurance 
which  is  the  most  liberal  and 
existence,  should  be  losing  grouild 
"A  very  superficial  Invcstigatlo  i 
retison  for  this  situation  very 
"The   average  veteran   who 
would  prefer  to  pay  more  lor  a 
of  ituurance  with  a  commercial 
cause  of  the  more  efBcient  servlc  > 

"Substantiation  of  this 
talned  in  the  following  facta: 

"Veterans'    Administration 
mately  1.200.000  unapplied  remi 
Ing  around  the  country  which 
able  to  credit  properly  becaxise 
locate  records. 

"Thousands  of  applications 
of  national  service  llf 
lying  dormant  (or  the  same 
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"It  is  next  to  Impossible  for  a  veteran  or 
a  veteran's  dependent  to  get  an  answer  to  an 
inquiry  regarding  insurance  In  anything  even 
approaching  a  reasonable  ^lerlod  of  time. 

"Veterans  who  have  paid  premiums  regu- 
larly suddenly  receive  lapse  notices,  fre- 
quently from  offices  with  which  they  have 
had  no  contact. 

"Others  who  have  been  vmable  to  keep  up 
their  premiums  do  not  receive  lapse  notices. 
"No  policies  covering  any  of  the  various 
types  of  insurance  have  been  Issued  to  vet- 
erans. Many  have  no  record  at  all  of  *helr 
Insurance. 

"Death  and  benefit  claims  frequently  run 
over  a  year  before  settlement. 

"When  these  and  many  other  deficiencies 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  Veterans' 
Administration  officials,  from  the  Adminls- 
trat«3r  down,  the  answers  are  always  the  same; 
namely,  the  unprecedented  rate  of  discharge 
of  military  personnel;  the  shortage  of  per- 
soruiel  and  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide enough  money  to  correct  that  situation; 
they  have  'not  been  given  aiough  time  to 
•tralghten  things  otit.' 

"Considering  these  answers  one  by  one.  it 
is  be»4eved  that  Veterans'  Administration 
Insurance  now  has  far  more  people  per  policy 
than  is  required  by  any  commercial  com- 
pany, and  it  Is  not  likely  that  tbe  Congress  is 
going  to  provide  for  any  more  people. 

"It  is  almost  2  years  since  the  end  of  the 
war  It  is  hoped  that  by  'give  us  enough 
time'  is  not  meant  that  sufBcient  veterans 
will  drop  their  Insurance  to  znaJee  the  Job 
easier. 

"Vetenxts'  Administration  officials  flatly 
•tate  that,  unless  funds  for  more  personnel 
are  provided,  policies  will  not  be  Issued,  lapse 
notices  will  not  go  out  on  time,  and  so  forth. 
"Veterana'  Administration  ofllcialB  state 
that  they  do  not  plan  to  issue  any  policies  to 
holders  of  national  service  life — term — in- 
surance even  though  additional  personnel  is 
fort  beaming. 

"There  is  $30,000,000  to  $60,000,000  surpltis 
In  Veterans*  Administration  insurance  funds. 
Veterans'  Administration  Is  vague  as  to  the 
exact  amount,  and  I  have  suggested  to  the 
Adriiniatrator  that  a  preaudlt  of  Veterana' 
Adrilnistratlon  Insurance  funds  by  the 
Comptroller  General  might  be  of  value  to  all 
eon<:emed.  Whatever  the  surplus  Is.  Veter- 
ans Administration  insurance  officials  state 
no  dividend  can  be  declared  imtil  some 
lO.OOO.OOC  tabulations  are  made,  and  that 
this  operation  again  depends  on  getting  more 
people.  There  are  people  employed  in  the 
Capitol  who  are  having  the  same  difficulty 
with  their  Insurance. 

"Members  of  Congress  are  receiving  an  in- 
cret^sing  number  of  complaints  aixrut  the 
sen'ice  being  rendered  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents  by  Veterans'  Administration.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  stop  rendering 
lip  service  to  the  mythical  fine  Job  allej;edly 
being  done  lor  the  veteran  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  insiu-ance  and  face  the  cold 
fact  that  the  service  being  rendered  is  Ineffi- 
cient and  unsatisfactory. 

"I  have  considerable  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  the  principal  ressons  for  this  situation 
are  not  insufficient  numbers  of  employees  or 
insufficient  time  to  get  organized  but,  rather, 
a  stubborn  adherence  to  obsolete  and  Inade- 
quate methods  and  procedures.  I  expect  to 
ha\e  some  specific  recommendations  to  make 
in  this  connection  In  the  near  future. 

"As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  I  appointed  a  very  fine  sub- 
committee on  Insurance,  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  jMr.  Phillips  ).  to 
work  out  Insurance  matters. 

"They  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
take  out  various  forms  of  veterans*  insur- 
ance. They  should  also  receive  policies  Just 
as  persona  tafcing  out  commercial  life  insur- 
ance receive  policies.  Today  the  veterans  re- 
ceive nothing  but  a  little  slip  of  paper.  The 
men  who  fought  for  us  are  entitled  to  policies 
that  mean  something;  so  that  they  can  see 


what  they  are.     Certainly  their  dependents 
should  see  those  policies." 

As  a  result  of  these  remarks,  the  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Insurance,  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration, wrote  under  date  of  June  17, 
1947,  as  follows: 

Junk  17.  1947. 
Prom :  Assistant  Administrator  for  Insurance. 
Subject:  Comments  made  by  the  chalrmaa 

of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  as 

reported  by  the  CoNoaEssioNAL  Record  of 

June  2.  1947. 

In  accordance  with  our  conversation  I  am 
submitting  these  observations  on  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  as  reported  In  the 

CONGHESSION&L   RZCOBD   Of   JunC   2,    1947. 

While  it  is  true  that  about  two-thirds  ct 
the  persons  who  carried  national  service  life 
Insurance  in  the  service  have  not  continued 
It  after  return  to  civilian  status,  this  experi- 
ence Is  about  twice  as  good  as  that  follow- 
ing World  War  I.    It  Is  highly  desirable  that 
all  persons  be  properly  insured,  but  it  is  net 
believed  that  it  could  reasonably  be  expected 
that  too  high  a  percentage  of  a  group  who 
were  representative  of  an  economic  cross  sec- 
tion would  continue  to  carry  Insurance  after 
release  from  military  control  especially  when 
conalderatian  is  given  to  the  improbability 
that  many  of  them  would  have  carried  llle 
Insurance  at  all  except  for  such  military  con- 
trol.    It    is    Interesting    to   note    the    big  a 
amoimt  of  insurance  being  carried  individ- 
ually   by    those    retaining    their    Insurano^. 
The   average   coverage   per    life    being   over 
$7,000.  which  is  very  much  higher  than  that 
obtaining  with  commercial  insurers.    Despite 
the  fact  that  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of   persons   have   been   separated   fnnn   the 
armed  forces  since  the  end  of  last  year  the 
number  of  Insured  lives  and  the  amount  of 
Insurance   in   force   on   May   31.    1947,   wes 
.  greater    than    that   on    December    31,    194ti. 
Since  February  1,  1947,  over  a  half  a  mlllloQ 
persons  have  applied  to  reinstate   approxi- 
mately  three  and  a  quarter  billion  doUais 
of  Insurance. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  lapie 
rate  Is  somewhat  affected  by  the  type  of 
service  given  policyiiolders  It  is  not  believed 
that  this  is  a  controlling  reason  because 
commercial  Insurers  are  also  ever  confronted 
with  the  lapse  problem.  Unqiicstlonably 
some  have  dropped  their  national  service  llle 
Insurance  policies  and  replaced  them  with 
commercial  coverage  but  it  is  doubted  th&t  ^ 
such  persons  represerrt  any  large  percentago. 
Of  course  there  arc  those  who  because  of  per- 
sonal views  do  not  wish  to  carry  Govemmert 
Insurance  without  regard  to  how  good  tte 
service  might  be. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  mary 
times  publicized  the  fact  that  there  were  a 
large  numbsr  of  remittances  unassoclatcd 
with  premium  accounts.  Many  factors  con- 
tributed to  this  situation  and  upon  investi- 
gation of  unassoclatcd  remittances  it  hris 
been  even  found  that  such  remittances  al- 
though sent  to  the  Veterans*  Administration 
sometimes  pertained  to  something  wholly 
outside  of  Its  Jurisdiction.  A  special  pri)- 
gram  has  been  Inaugurated  in  connection 
with  unassoclatcd  remittances  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
pending  number  of  several  hundred  thousand 
and  It  is  expected  that  the  immediate  future 
will  show  even  greater  progress,  but  at  fcejt 
the  obtaining  of  individual  Information  ;;ia 
to  each  Item  in  such  large  volume  is  no  small 
Usk. 

Conversions  have  not  been  accomplished 
with  satisfactory  dispatch  but  they  are  not 
lying  dormant  as  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  over  50.000  were  acted  upon  during  the 
last  2  weeks  of  May  1947  and  although  the  e 
la  as  of  May  31  a  pending  balance  of  197.&K) 
It  is  being  steadily  reduced.  On  May  31, 
1947.  there  were  324.663  unanswered  letter* 
regarding  national  service  life  insurance  cin 
band,  but  this  must  be  contrasted  with  tlxe 
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fact  that  dmittg  the  last  half  of  May  1947— 
178,725  Inquiries  were  received  and  212.781 
letters  dispatched.  While  the  situatloo  Is 
not  satisfactory  It  Is  steadily  Improving.  It 
would  seem  that  the  best  refutation  to  the 
allegation  that  veterans  cannot  get  a  reply  to 
a  letter  on  Insurance  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  year  approximately  5.- 
100.000  letters  relative  to  Insurance  have  been 
mailed  and  this  number  does  not  indude 
premium  notices,  etc. 

There  can  l>e  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
lapse  notices  have  been  sent  to  many  pe^ons 
whoee  insurance  was  in  good  standing  and 
conveteely  lapse  notices  have  not  been  sent 
to  all  persons  whose  insurance  has  in  fact 
lapsed  but  the  files  are  being  checked  and 
this  situation  is  fast  being  Improved. 

As  authorized  by  the  law  certificates  have 
been  issued  in  lieu  of  the  long-form  pciicy 
because  it  was  recognieed  that  even  If  It  had 
been  practicable  to  have  issued  a  long-form 
policy  It  would  have  t>een  made  obsolete  by 
the  recent  amendments  to  the  law.  A  pcdlcy 
form  is  now  In  the  course  of  preparation  and 
will  be  Issued  as  soon  as  the  occasion  allows. 
If  a  veteran  has  no  record  of  his  Insurance 
It  is  because  he  has  lost  or  mislaid  his  cer- 
tificate, or  this  has  been  done  by  those  to 
whom  he  has  entrusted  his  certificate. 

When  limited  facilities  are  available  It  Is 
necessary  to  decide  which  things  shall  be 
placed  first.  Actuarial  tabulations  were  de- 
ferred in  favor  of  matters  Involving  more  di- 
rect service,  consequently  millions  of  actu- 
arial records  remain  to  be  processed.  This 
project  is  now  being  started  und  wt'l  be 
puslMd  to  completion  to  the  extent  clrctmi- 
Manees  permit.  Until  these  tabulations  are 
completed  the  amount  of  so-called  surplus 
available  for  dividends  will  not  be  determin- 
able. 

The  present  Insurance  situation  is  not  the 
result  of  something  that  happened  last  week 
or  last  month  but  stems  back  to  the  war  years 
and  Immediately  thereafter  when  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  was  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate facilities  properly  to  do  the  Job.  The 
present  situation  is  being  liquidated  but  the 
very  hugeness  of  It  requires  time.  Tliere  are 
no  magical  panaceas.  Only  hard  laborlotis 
work  will  accomplish  any  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Many  persons  have  offered  solutions 
to  problems  that  didn't  exist  but  there  is 
no  quick  solution  to  the  problem  of  build- 
ing an  organization  to  handle  such  a  gigantic 
load.  It  Just  takes  time  and  it  is  believed 
that  an  Impartial  appraisal  will  Indicate  that 
great  progress  has  been  made.  Any  evalua- 
tion should  weigh  accomplishments  as  against 
deficiencies,  and  complaints  only  should  not 
be  the  criteria  because  the  dissatisfied  are 
vocal  while  the  satisfied  remain  sUent.  It  is 
Inevitable  that  in  the  handling  of  over  19,- 
000.000  accounts  there  would  be  errors  made 
especially  wh-n  It  is  considered  that  the 
chances  of  making  errors  runs  in  to  the  bil- 
lions, but  this  does  not  mean  that  every  en- 
deavor should  not  be  made  to  attain  perfec- 
tion and  it  Is  the  strong  purpose  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
sattafactory  aervice  as  soon  as  possible. 

Habou)  W.  BsoKora. 
On  JrOj  18.  1947,  the  Administrator  for 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Insurance,  the  chairman.  Committee  on 
Veterans*  Affairs  and  the  chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Insurance,  held  an  informal  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Insurance  service.  As  a  result  at 
this  conference  the  following  letter  was  sent 
to  the  Administrator  for  Veterans'  Affairs. 

^  JULT  18,  1947. 

Oen.  GaiAa  N.  Bbaolbt, 

Administrator,  Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dbar  Gcnkkal  BaAOLKT:  As  a  result  of 
the  discussion  of  veterans*  insurance  partici- 
pated la  by  you,  Mr.  Harold  W.  Breiniug. 


Assistant  Admin jsttator.  the  Honorable  Dar- 
TON  Phillips,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Insurance,  and  I,  on  July  16,  1947.  and 
from  information  secured  during  the  recent 
surrey  of  reterans'  insurance  procedures 
made  tinder  my  direction,  we  make  s|>eclflo 
reoommendations  for  changes  In  Veterans' 
Administration  insurance  procedures  and 
practices  which  it  is  believed  wUl  resiolt  in 
improved  insurance  sernce  to  vetccani  and 
their  depeiKlents. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  roeom- 
mendations  contained  herein  are  not  new. 
They  have  been  made  before  l>y  procedures 
experts  both  within  and  outside  of  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  usual  reasons  given  f<w 
failure  to  adept  or  put  into  effect  such  pro- 
oedorai  changes  heretofore  have  l>een  Inck  of 
time  to  fuvperly  oiganlce  the  VA  insiuanos 
ospenOoa.  lack  of  time  to  train  persdnnel, 
the  existence  of  large  backlogs  and  aa  in- 
adequate number  of  personnel  in  the  Insur- 
ance Division. 

We  have  been  sympathetic  to  these  con- 
ditions. We  believe,  however,  that  sufficient 
time  has  now  elapsed  since  VJ-day  to  make 
It  imperative  that  the  VA  Insurance  opera- 
tion be  established  on  a  permanent  and 
modernized  basis  at  the  earliest  poissible 
date  and  that  services  conmionly  provided 
by  commercial  Insurance  comptmles  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Insurance  services  rendered  by 
Veterans'  Administration. 

It  is  believed  that  the  limit  has  about  been 
reached  as  to  the  number  of  people  Vettrans' 
Administration  will  be  permitted  to  employ. 
It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  Insiu^nce  DUIsion 
of  VA  now  employs  more  people  per  policy 
in  force  than  any  of  the  commercial  insur- 
ance companies.  It  is  believed  that  the  mat- 
ter of  training  and  the  time  necessary  to 
accomplish  training  has  been  overeirpha- 
slzed,  particularly  with  respect  to  clerical 
employees  performing  routine  tas:^3.  If 
backlogs  have  not  been  liquidated  af;;er  2 
years  of  operation  It  is  probably  bec^ause 
methods  employed  on  current  work  continue 
to  create  new  backlogs. 

We  believe  that  the  present  VA  insurance 
procedure,  including  the  premium  billing 
and  accounting  system,  which  may  have  been 
adequate  for  the  requirements  of  World 
War  I,  does  not  meet  today's  requirements 
and  that  the  entire  system  needs  overhauling 
and  modernization.  This  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  failtuv  of  the  present  system 
to  provide  services  which  are  standard  i)rac- 
tlce  among  commercial  Insurance  companleft. 
Among  such  services  are: 

Prompt  issuance  of  Insurance  policlts  to 
all  headers  of  insurance,  term  or  otherwLie. 

Prompt  payment  of  dividends  when  sur- 
plus is  accumulated. 

Mailing  of  premium  notices  a  few  days 
prior  to  due  date  rather  than  at  the  con- 
▼enience  of  the  office. 

Mailing  of  warning  notices  to  unpaid  ac- 
cotmts  after  due  date  but  prior  to  expiration 
of  the  grace  period. 

Prompt  replies  to  letters  and  prompt  action 
on  requests  for  changes. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  veteian 
Should  receive  any  less  efficient  Insurjmce 
service  for  his  dollar  when  he  spends  it  with 
his  Government  than  he  would  receive  if  he 
spent  it  with  a  commercial  instirance  com- 
pany. 

The  Assistant  AdminlstraUo'  for  Insurance 
has  indicated  that  his  time  is  largely  oaa- 
sumed  on  matters  concerning  Government 
Insurance  law,  precedent,  and  history  and 
that  he  has,  therefore,  been  unable  to  devote 
any  appreciable  time  to  methods  and  pro- 
oedtires.  Certainly  the  Important  subjects 
of  Government  Insurance  law,  precedent,  and 
history  on  which  the  present  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator is  so  eminently  qualified  coiisti- 
tute.  of  themseJves,  a  full-tiiae  assignment. 
In  tke  iace  of  Uiis  situation,  it  Is  apparent 


that  the  Aadstant  Administrator  has  lacked 
capable  assistance  In  the  XUnctian  of  buil- 
nees  management  of  the  VA  Insurance  opera- 
tion. 

The  following  recommendations,  therefore, 
are  submitted  for  your  consideration.  It 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  If  you  will  advise 
me  not  later  than  September  1,  1947,  what 
action.  If  any.  has  been  taken  or  is  contem- 
plated on  each  of  these  recommendations  at 
that  time. 

Reeommendations 
It  is  recommended  that: 

1.  The  present  Assistant  Adiplnlstrator  for 
Insurance  be  appointed  to  a  position  where 
the  Administrator  may  have  the  benefit  of 
his  full-time  counsel  on  tlie  important  sub- 
jects of  Government  Insurance  law.  prece- 
dent, and  history  and  that  the  business  man- 
agement of  the  VA  Insurance  Division  be 
delegated  to  an  experienced  btisiness  execu- 
tive, not  necessarily  an  insurance  expert,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  management,  methods 
and  procedures,  personnel,  and  service  in  the 
VA  Insurance  Division. 

2.  The  Administrator  assign  a  procedures 
expert,  preferably  from  within  Veterans' 
Administration  but  not  an  employee  of  the 
Insurance  Division,  to  make  a  procedural 
study  of  tbe  Insurance  Division  and  submit 
to  the  Administrator  recommendations  for 
speeding  up  VA  Insurance  actions  and  pro- 
viding commonly  accepted  Uisurance  servloee 
which  are  not  now  available  undn-  present 
methods,  with  special  con&*deratlon  l>elng 
devoted  to  the  following  possible  procedural 
changes: 

Organize  the  correspondence  sections  of 
the  insurance  diviaion  in  eadi  branch  ofBoa 
so  that  form  letters  and  form  paragraphs 
will  not  be  used  In  cases  where  they  do  not 
provide  an  Intelligent  reply  to  letters,  in- 
quiries, and  applications  which  justify  and 
require  a  personally  dictated  reply.  The  use 
of  dictating  machines  should  be  eneoursged 
and,  where  necessary,  directed  in  these  cor- 
respondence sections  in  order  to  speed  up 
I»txluction,  reduce  cost  of  dlctatton,  and 
utilize  available  clerk-typists. 

Print  in  bold-face  type  on  the  address  sMs 
of  the  premium  notice-remittance  envelope 
the  phrase,  "Please  mall  your  remittance  In 
ttiis  envelope  to  avoid  error." 

Redesign  the  present  premium  Tt^ii'<"int 
card  to  include  horizcmtal  lines. 

Microfilm,  then  destroy  premium  remit- 
tance envelc^)e8  and  transmitted  envelopea 
ae  received. 

Adopt  the  cycle  billing  system  which  will 
provide  for  mailing  premium  notices  to  the 
tnsitfed  a  few  days  before  premium  Is  dtie. 

Provide  for  a  warning  notice  to  Insured 
after  due  date  and  prior  to  expiration  cC 
grace  period. 

Strip  miscellaneous  correspondence  from 
open  mall  remittances  before  routing  to 
posting  clerks  to  speed  up  posting. 

Eliminate  posting  of  postman^  date  <m 
timely  remittances. 

Adopt  negative  posting  for  all  remittances 
covering  exact  amounts. 

Destroy  all  NAN  correspondence. 

Develop  a  plan  and  method  for  Vbie  earty 
Issuance  of  policies  to  all  Insured  veterans. 
Including  holders  of  term  Insurance. 

Develop  a  plan  and  method  for  early  pay- 
ment of  dividends  from  accumulated  sur- 
plus. 

Reinvestigate  thorotighly  the  advantages 
which  may  accrue  through  the  adoption  of 
punch-card-accotintlng  methods  in  the  In- 
stu-ance  operation  with  special  attention  to: 
faster  operation,  better  controls  of  fundi^ 
and  reduced  costs.  (Investigate  comblnatlcn 
punch  card-Pollard  Ailing  addressing  sys- 
tem used  by  Fortune-Tlme-Llfe.) 

3.  The  Administrator  request  the  GenenA 
Accoimtlng  Office  to  make  a  preaudlt  of  VA 
insurance  luods. 
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We  know  w«  can  exp«ct  your 
operation  on  Uieae  Important 
directly  affect  tb«  welfare  of 
their  dependents. 

Tours  very  truly. 

B>rra  NoinsB  Rcfccas 


eoptlnued  co- 

wblcb 

and 


C  nairman. 


Aug!  St 


Dattoi*  B.  Pnoj^n 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 

TJw  following  reply  dated 
under   the   signature  of   the 
for   Veterans"   Affairs,   was 
chairman  on  August  13,  1M7: 

AUOUST 

Bon    Edith  ttotntsz  Rogers, 
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Member  o/  Congress,  Lowell, 
Dkaii  ICaa.  Roccss:  There  can  1 
cnce  of  opinion  concerning  the 
pressed  in  your  letter  of  July  21 
tabltsh   Veterans'  Admlnlstratloi 
operations  on  a  satisfactory  basis 
Uest  possible  date.    The  collateral 
that  services  commonly  provided 
merclal  Insurance  companies  be 
the  services  rendered  by  Veterank 
tratlon.  seems  scarcely  attalnablp 
as  commercial  Insurers  In 
have   the   advantage   of   an 
which  oy  lU  very  nature  creates 
ship  between  the  insured  and  the 
tlve  of  the  Insurer  of  which  we 
counterpart.    This  fact  Is  entltlc< 
sis  because  unless  It  Is  kept  In 
as  the  problems  which  arise 
possible    to   attempt    compariso|i8 
commercial  Insurance  and 
surance  which  are  wholly  u 
only  Is  It  unlikely  that  we  can 
services  offered  by  the  commerdlal 
itirance  companies,  but  there  Is 
tlon  historically  or  currently 
ever  intended  that  this  should  b< 
tlon  by  the  Eightieth  Congress 
created  a  situation  whereby  the 
flees,  our  nearest  analogy  to  an 
have  to  be   materially   reduced 
much  reliance  will  thtis  have 
tipon  the  several  veterans'  and 
organizations  and  those  persons 
Insurance  industry  who  have 
■plendM  cooperation  to  the 
Istratlon. 

It  Is  indicated  in  your  letter 
rlod  since  VJ-day  ahould  have 
to  liquidate  backlog;*.    This  would 
■onable  assumption  if  all  of 
been  available  for  that  purpose 
looks  the  facts  (1)   that  the 
mobilization   was   not   felt   unt  1 
that  when  It  was  taking  place  w< 
midst  of  a  decentralisation 
for  magnitude,  was  without 
ance  annals.  (3)   that  it  was 
mobilization  was  well  under  way 
alito  to  procure  the  services  of 
ntosasd  from  the  military  and  nival 
and  It  is  these  employees  upoi 
present  organization  has  been 
and  who  have  contributed  so 
prognss  that  tuts  been  made. 
the   decentralization    was    n 
pleted  less  than  6  months  ago 
must  expand  upon  the  first  poin|t 
Inunediately  above  because  It 
how   cui    thinking   and 
when  something  which  has  beci 
of  becomes  a  reality:  our  orlglna  : 
is  replaced  by  a  stron;;  convtctii  m 
al  -cerely    believed    we    pcssesse  I 
Late  in  February  1945.  my 
ministrator  of  Veterans"  Affair 
Frank  T.  Hlnes,  remarked  in  testify! 
the  Rouse   Appropriations 
aOO.OOO  to  250.000  soldiers  woul< 
monthly  when  the  European 
war  ended.     This  wzs  gcnerall] 
all  quarters  to  bo  excessive,  and 
1945.  the  New  York  Times  quo^ 
of  War  Stlmson  to  the  effect 
Hlnes'  Btatrment  was  "both 
without  foundation. "    The 
;  further  quoted  as  asserting 
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8Ugg<?stlon  could  only  lead  to  cruel  disap- 
pointment. 

Although  subsequent  events  showed  that 
the  statement's  only  error  was  on  the  side 
of  conservatism,  yet  such  was  the  then  cur- 
rent reaction  to  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion plans.  In  connection  with  the  fourth 
point  above.  I  used  the  word  "nominally"  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  size  and  the  tempo  of 
demobilization  were  such  that  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  were 
unable  to  keep  their  records  in  pace  with  it 
at  times,  and  the  consequent  pressure  re- 
sulted In  inaccuracies  and  omissions  which 
are  being  currently  remedied  but  which  pre- 
vented a  complete  decentralization  of  ac- 
counts at  the  time.  For  example,  there  are 
still  a  quarter  of  a  million  accounts  for  which 
a  correct  current  status  cannot  be  obtained 
tmtil  the  War  Department  furnishes  us  with 
the  requisite  allotment  Information,  and 
as  recently  as  June  1947  we  were  receiving 
from  the  Navy  Department  notices  of  dis- 
continuance of  allotment  for  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  a  few  for  March  1947.  We  have, 
however,  received  assurances  from  the  Navy 
Department  that  this  will  be  materially  Im- 
proviKl.  Such  situations  as  these  coupled 
with  our  Inability  to  procure  appropriate 
and  .adequate  space  In  time,  led  to  the  aban- 
donraent  of  the  original  plan  for  decentral- 
ization under  which  as  a  serviceman  was  de- 
mobilized, his  account  would  be  put  In  cur- 
rent status  and  his  complete  Insurance  rec- 
ords forwarded  to  the  branch  ofBce  having 
terrl"::orlal  Jurisdiction  of  the  area  In  which 
he  resided.  Secondly,  for  reasons  which  are 
well  known  to  you,  but  for  which  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  was  not  responsible 
and  was  a  victim  of  circumstances,  the  rec- 
ords which  were  decentralized  on  schedule 
were  in  many  cases  neither  cturent.  correct, 
nor  complete. 

Those  reasons  were  as  follows:  (1)  At  the 
time  when  our  volume  of  business  was  grow- 
ing in  astronomical  proportions,  lack  of 
space  in  Washington  obliged  us  to  remove 
our  national  service  life  Insurance  opera- 
tions to  10  scattered  locations  In  New  York 
City.  (3)  Priorities  granted  the  services,  the 
so-called  war  agencies,  and  the  war  indus- 
tries left  to  us  only  the  residuum  of  labor, 
and  the  working  of  extra  shifts  proved  to  be 
completely  out  of  the  question.  (3)  Similar 
priorities  made  equipment  unobtainable  and 
we  used  boxes  for  chairs;  window  sills,  tables, 
or  boiirds  on  "horses"  for  desks:  cardboard 
Boxes  for  record  cases:  and  open  shelving 
and  often  even  the  floor  for  files.  As  an 
example  of  the  difficulty  experienced  at  one 
time  m  getting  the  most  essential  printing 
done,  premium  notices  requisitioned  months 
in  advance  were  taken  oS  the  press  to  give 
priority  to  the  work  of  another  Government 
agency.  There  could  be  but  one  result  from 
such  conditions.  Vast  quantities  of  the 
work  had  to  be  left  undone,  and  at  no  time, 
even  alter  the  new  employees  had  received 
enough  training  to  be  of  value,  was  there 
ever  stifficient  manpower  to  straighten  out 
the  backlog  before  the  records  were  decen- 
tralized. Those  who  have  been  familiar  with 
the  conditions  cited  above  recognize  them 
as  reasons  and  not  as  excuses.  The  fact  that 
such  conditions  did  prevail  despite  heroic 
efforts  to  overcome  them  should  elicit  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  a  problem  which 
is  well  on  Its  way  to  solution.  May  I  remark 
at  this  time  that  there  are  still  some  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  operations  in 
New  York  City  which  should  be  returned  to 
Washington  when  such  arrangements  can  be 
mzde. 

Your  belief  that  the  limit  has  about  been 
reached  as  to  the  number  of  people  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  be  permitted  to 
employ  Is  not  only  shared  by  me,  but  I  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  employ  even  less  here- 
after. The  Veterans'  Administration  as  a 
whole  has  nearly  7,000  less  employees' now 
than  at  its  peak,  and  insurance  Is  more  than 
3,000  under  its  peak.    The  greater  niunber  of 


employees  per  policy  in  force,  as  compared 
to  commercial  life-insurance  companies,  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  mushroomed  In  about  6 
years  from  an  absolute  zero  on  October  8, 
1940.  until  by  December  31.  1945,  the  amount 
in  force  was  equivalent  to  over  60  percent 
of  all  the  life  Insurance  in  force  in  all  the 
commercial  Insurance  companies  in  the 
United  States  written  throughout  all  of  their 
respective  existences.  During  1945  our  em- 
ployees per  policy  in  force  were  about  one- 
third  of  the  comparable  figure  for  the  life- 
insurance  companies,  but  we  are  still  reap- 
ing the  harvest  of  the  backlogs  resulting 
from  that  unfortunate  situation.  Thus  the 
actual  reason  for  the  currently  greater  num- 
ber of  employees  per  policy  In  force,  as  com- 
pared to  commercial  life-insurance  com- 
panies, is  that  we  are  still  engaged  to  a  great 
degree  in  doing  work  which  should  have 
been,  but  by  force  of  circumstances  could 
not  have  been,  done  long  ago.  That  Govern- 
ment insurance  operations  can  be  and  are 
being  conducted  in  an  economical  and  effi- 
cient manner  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
United  States  Government  life-insurance 
activities  are  carried  on  with  substantially 
less  employees  per  policy  In  force  than  is 
true  of  commercial  Insurers.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  situation  will 
not  exist  in  national  service  life  Insurance 
when  Its  operations  have  become  stabilized 
and  Its  records  are  properly  reassoclated.  In 
connection  with  the  decentralization  to 
which  reference  has  Just  been  made,  this 
may  be  an  appropriate  place  to  mention  a 
few  details.  Relatively  few  of  our  employ- 
ees in  the  branch  offices  had  any  previous 
experience  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  great  bulk  of  them  did  not  possess 
even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  life  Insurance  prior  to  their  em- 
ployment in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Though  possessing  previous  Insurance  ex- 
perience, with  two  exceptions  the  directors 
of  Insurance  averaged  only  about  30  days' 
orientation  in  the  central  office. 

This  may  be  compared  with  the  statement 
of  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  Insurance 
companies  that,  despite  a  man  having  an 
extensive  knowledge  and  backgroimd  of  gen-  / 
eral  Insurance  training,  he  would  not  think 
of  placing  him  in  charge  of  a  branch  office 
without  at  least  18  months'  home  office 
specialized  training,  and  that  would  not 
include  solving  problems  of  personnel,  fay- 
out,  and  kindred  matters  Incident  to  starting 
an  office  and  organization  from  scratch, 
such  as  we  imposed  upon  our  directors. 
Another  official  of  a  large  commercial  In- 
surance company  estimated  that  a  premium 
review  clerk  was  not  expected  really  to  be 
productive  for  the  first  6  months.  We  put 
ours  to  work,  gave  them  what  training  we 
could  on  the  Job,  and  then  expected  them 
to  not  only  perform  their  current  operations 
but  also  to  reduce  tremendous  backlogs.  It 
Is  small  wonder  that  clerical  vacancies  have 
been  unfilled  for  long  periods  and  that  labor 
turn -over  has  been  high. 

Reference  to  the  present  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Insurance  procedure  not  meeting 
today's  requirements,  although  possibly  ade- 
quate for  World  War  I,  Is  noted.  I  may 
remark  that  c\u"rent  premium  billing,  ac- 
counting, and  other  procedures  were  not 
in  use  during  World  War  I  but  were  largely 
developed  for  or  by  Veterans"  Administration 
personnel  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
commendation  The  comment  is  offered 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  insurance 
system  needs  overhauling  and  modernization 
because  the  following  services,  which  are 
standard  practice  among  commercial  in- 
surers, are  not  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration : 

Prompt  issuance  of  Insurance  policies  to 
all  holders  of  insurance,  term,  or  otherwise. 
D3lay  In  the  Issuance  of  policies  is  wholly 
unrcT!8tctf  to  present  procedures.  Veterans' 
Administration  policies  should   reflect  tba 
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laws  which  constitute  the  contract  of  In- 
surance. So  many  changes  have  been  made 
In  the  laws  that  a  poUcy  Issued  In  the  first 
part  of  1946  would  have  been  grossly  to- 
accurate  now.  and  changes  were  instituted 
as  recently  as  the  Eightieth  Congress.  It  Is 
presumed,  however,  that  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Act  has  become  stabilized 
to  the  point  that  issuance  of  policies  may 
now  be  feasible,  at  such  time  as  a  major 
and  vital  point  of  law  Is  finally  decided.  With 
this  stabilization  In  mind,  drafts  have  been 
submitted  to  the  following  gentlemen  who 
constitute  our  actuarial  advisory  committee 
and  who  have  rendered  us  Invaluable  service : 
Mr.  Horace  R.  Bassford,  vice  president  and 
chief  actuary,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

Mr.  William  Brelby,  vice  president.  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  Valentine  Howell,  vice  president  and 
actuary,  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America. 

Mr.  A.  J.  McAndless.  president,  Lincoln 
National  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  Ray  D.  Murphy,  vice  president  and 
actuary.  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States. 

As  soon  as  their  comments  and  suggestions 
are  received  and  coordinated.  It  Is  expected 
that  Immediate  steps  will  be  taken,  upon  the 
stabilization  of  the  law,  to  print  and  Issue 
the  policies. 

Forms  were  drafted  several  years  ago,  but 
knowing  that  drastic  changes  would  be  made, 
the  work  was  merely  kept  up  to  date  and 
direct  action  toward  policy  Issuance  with- 
held until  there  were  Indications  that  future 
changes  would  be  of  a  nominal  character. 
The  law  recognized  this  situation  by  provid- 
ing for  the  issuance  of  certificates  and  these 
were  forwarded  to  the  address  provided  by 
the  Insured  at  the  time  his  Insurance  was 
underwritten.     Here  again  It  Is  well  to  point 
out  that  this  matter  of  policy  issuance  Is  a 
ti&k  such  as  never  confronted  any  of  the 
commercial     Insurance     companies;      their 
growth  and  development  with  respect  to  per- 
sonnel acquisition  and  training.  Insurance  In 
force,  maintenance  of  policyholder  contacts, 
procedural     and     operational     phases,     and 
policy   issuance   have  been  the  product  of 
many    years.     In    issuing    national    service 
life  insurance  policies  we  not  only  have  to 
exercise  the  usual  precautions  of  isstiing  a 
document  providing  for  the  correct  plan  of 
insurance  and  age  at  effective  date,  but  also 
one  contain  ng  acctu-ate  pertinent  data  with 
respect  to  the  Insured.     Of  primary  interest 
to  the  Insured  and  his  beneficiaries  are  the 
optional  settlements  given  In  detail  in  the 
poUcy.    It  must  be  realized  that  if  the  action 
of   the   Supreme   Court   is   adverse   in   the 
Zazove  case,   recently   passed   upon   by   the 
United    States    Circuit    Court    of    Appeals, 
Seventh  Circuit,  it  will  materially  affect  one 
of  the  principal  forms  of  optional  settlements 
available    to    beneficiaries.     Thus    in    such 
event  any  policy  which  might  be  Issued  con- 
taining calculations  based  upon  the  law  as 
now  construed  by  the  Veterans*  Admlnlstra- 
•  tlon  would  thereby  be  made  obsolete.    How- 
ever, we  hope  the  law  In  this  case  wUl  be 
settled  this  fall  so  that  we  can  begin  the 
issuance  of  policies  on  converted  insurance 
early  In  1948.    In  any  event,  a  policy  of  In- 
surance Issued  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  not  (again  unlike  commercial  insur- 
ance) tht  contract  of  insurance:  the  law  Is 
the  contract  and  the  veteran  must  always 
Kx*  to  the  law  no  matter  what  the  Instru- 
ment in  his  possession  may  state.    While  we 
are  properly  aware  of  the  psychological  value 
of  Issuing  actual  policies  to  the  veteran,  we 
are  convinced  that  this  is  secondary  to  get- 
ting the  veterans'  records  in  order,  and  it 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  whether  or  not 
the  veteran  possesses  a  copy  of  a  long-form 
national  service  life  Instirance  policy  or  only 
a  certificate  need  be  of  no  concern  to  him  or 
to  his  beneficiaries  insofar  as  his  coverage 
is  concerned.    If  his  Insurance  is  kept  in 
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force  by  the  timely  payment  of  premiums,  he 
will  be  covered  to  the  fuU  extent  of  the  ap- 
propriate contract.  Premature  issuance  of 
policies  would  have  entailed  a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  which  I  am  sure  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  have  been 
strongly  criticized,  to  which  would  have  been 
added  the  Justifiable  complaints  of  millions 
of  veterans  who  would  have  possessed  an  out- 
moded and  misleading  policy. 

When  I  refer  to  a  "useless  expenditure  of 
funds"  In  connection  with  issuing  policies 
which  might  not  long  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  Intended,  I  am  not  dealing 
with  Insignificant  figures.  A  senior  execu- 
tive of  a  major  life-insurance  company  ad- 
vises me  that  the  cost  of  issuing  a  single 
policy,  including  all  the  elements  of  clerical 
labor,  equipment,  printing,  collateral  rec- 
ords, and  other  pertinent  items,  but  exclud- 
ing agency  or  underwriting  costs.  Is  about 
$2.80  per  policy.  Even  assuming  a  figure  of 
•1  per  policy  for  conservatism  and  for  ease  In 
multiplying.  It  is  Immediately  apparent  that 
with  our  volume,  we  are  dealing  with  a  costly 
process. 

Prompt  payment  of  dividends  when  sur- 
plus is  accumulated:  This,  too,  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  existing  procedures. 
Obviously  this  requires  a  determination  of 
the  amount  of  surplus,  and  this  in  turn  re- 
quires a  determination  of  the  number,  char- 
acter, and  duration  of  insurance  coverage. 
Until  January  1,  1948.  or  so  long  as  reinstate- 
ment provisions  are  as  lenient  as  at  present, 
It  Is  well-nigh  Impossible  to  classify  an  In- 
sured as  definitely  lapsed,  because  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  receipt  of  reinstatements 
at  the  rate  which  prevailed  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1947  would  result  in  hvmdreds 
of  thousands  of  formerly  lapsed  policies  re- 
gaining an  In-force  status.    Surplus  In  com- 
mercial  Insurance   Is   created   from   excess- 
Interest  earnings,  from  the  loading  of  pre- 
mium rates,  and  from  savings  in  mortality. 
GeneraUy  speaking,  only  the  last  of  these  Is 
applicable  to  national -service  life  insurance 
and  Urn's  Is  thus  less  Immediate  concern  for 
dividend  payments  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration because   any  equity   the   instu'eds 
have  In  the  surplus  Is  In  substance  an  in- 
vestment In  a  Government  security  bearing 
a    comparatively    high-Interest    rate.    Fur- 
thermore, imtil  the  Zazove  case  is  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  would  be  moet  un- 
wise   to    construct    any    definite    dividend 
schedule   because   an   unfavorable   decision 
would  require  a  complete  reevaluatlon  of  our 
liabilities.    This  Is  not  intended  to  indicate, 
however,   that  the  matter   of  dividends   is 
not  a  major  project,  but  it  is  one  which  can 
and  must  be  deferred  until  space  and  per- 
sonnel now  needed  on  other  and  more  urgent 
tasks  can  be  reassigned  to  this  work  and  the 
Zazove  case  Is  decided. 

Mailing  of  premium  notices  a  few  days 
prior  to  date  rather  than  at  the  convenience 
of  the  office:  The  convenience  of  the  office 
has  never  been  consulted  with  respect  to 
notifying  the  Insured  of  a  premium  payment 
due.  Current  Instructions  provide  that  this 
operation  will  be  arranged  so  that  forms 
can  be  Imprinted  and  released  to  instireds 
not  later  than  10  calendar  days  before  the 
first  of  the  month  in  which  the  premium 
is  due. 

Mailing  of  warning  notices  to  unpaid  ac- 
counts after  due  date  but  prior  to  expiration 
of  the  grace  period :  Adoption  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure as  this  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion would  overlook  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mercial-Insurance companies  deal  with 
monthly  premium  paying  policyholders  as  an 
exception  rather  than  as  a  rule,  and  that  It 
Is  by  no  means  a  standard  practice  among 
commercial  companies  to  send  warning  no- 
tices to  monthly  premium-paying  policy- 
holders. Moreover,  in  recognition  of  the 
impractlcabUity  of  so  doing,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  reinstatement  requirements 
are  much  more  liberal  for  the  3-month  pe- 
riod  following  lapse   than   those   of   com- 


mwcial  companies.  If,  disregarding  the  ad- 
ditional expense  and  the  possibility  of  caus- 
ing confusion,  the  Veterans'  Admlnistratioii 
were  to  adopt  the  use  of  warning  notices, 
then  there  would  exist  no  justification  for 
the  liberal  reinstatement  provtsioos  now  ex- 
tended to  pollcyholden  and  it  is  not  un- 
llktiy  that  the  net  result  would  be  detri- 
mental rather  than  beneficial  to  great  num- 
bers of  poUcyholden.  The  opinion  has  thus 
far  prevailed  that  warning  notices,  with  the 
inevitable  number  that  would  pass  remit- 
tances en  route,  would  only  serve  to  confuse 
the  policyholders,  occasioning  adldtional  cor- 
respondence, and  therefore  be  less  desirable 
than  the  present  method  so  long  as  we  are 
obliged  to  deal  primarily  with  monthly 
premltma  payments. 

Prompt  replies  to  lettera  and  prompt  ac- 
tion on  requests  for  changes:  I  have  person- 
ally issued  Instructions  with  respect  to  all" 
correspondence  that  a  prompt  reply  must  be 
made,  and  if  a  complete  reply  was  not  possi- 
ble at  the  time,  an  acknowledgment  is  to  be 
made,  with  the  reply  to  follow  as  soon  as  in- 
formation or  records  could  be  obtained.  Moat 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  oon- 
nectlon  with  correspondenrw  or  action  on  re- 
quests for  changes  have  been  the  outgrowth 
of  the  period  during  which  we  were  seriously 
imdermanned,  plus  the  compllcatlciis  inci- 
dent to  decentralizing  these  un  worked  cases. 
While  I  will  not  countenance  any  dllatorl- 
ness  with  respect  to  this  or  any  other  work. 
I  recognize  that  assembly  of  records,  some 
of  which  are  badly  scattered,  as  well  as  the 
neoeaslty  for  obtaining  information  from 
sources  not  under  the  control  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  mean  that  some 
of  these  cases  will  not  be  capable  of  im- 
mediate action  for  some  time  hence. 

The  statement  Is  made  that  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  the  veteran  should  receive 
any  less  efficient  insurance  service  for  his 
dollar  when  he  spends  it  with  his  Govern- 
ment than  he  would  receive  If  be  spent  it 
with  a  commercial  insurance  comnany.  Re- 
flection on  this  will,  I  am  sure,  bring  Into 
focus  the  fact  that  the  holder  of  commer- 
cial insurance  must,  perforce,  pay  for  any 
phase  of  special  service  to  which  he  Is  en- 
titled, even  though  he  may  not  vae  it.  In 
the  case  of  Government  Insurance,  however, 
the  veteran  is  paying  for  virtually  pure  in- 
surance, and  his  premium  docs  not  Include 
any  loading  for  service.  Whatever  service  is 
received  by  him  depends  entirely  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  Congress  wishes  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  that  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  recommendations 
which  were  submitted  for  my  consideration 
and  to  which  you  requested  a  statement  by 
September  l,  1947.  of  action  taken  or  con- 
templated. I  (rffer  mj  comments  upon  each  in 
turn. 

1.  Tl^e  Assistant  Administrator  for  Insur- 
ance, since  the  commencement  of  national 
service  life  Insurance,  may  have  been  obliged 
to  deal  more  with  mattere  concerning  Gov- 
ernment insurance  law,  precedent,  and  his- 
tory than  has  at  times  been  desirable,  but 
he  has  certainly  not  done  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  administrative  work  of  his  office.  Since 
VJ-day  changes  have  been  made  in  the  or- 
ganizaUonal  structure  of  the  Office  of  In- 
surance, a  considerable  number  of  experi- 
enced and  qualified  peraonnel  who  before 
their  entry  into  the  military  and  naval  serv- 
ices held  important  and  responsible  positions 
with  insurance  companies,  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  to  them  has  been  delegated  the 
responsibility  of  examining  methods  and 
procedtires  and,  if  tests  have  warranted,  of 
putting  recommendations  Into  effect.  This 
has  necessarily  been  a  slow  process  because 
the  most  experienced  insurance  specialist 
who  might  be  available  must  first  orient  his 
ideas  to  the  differences  Inherent  in  Govern- 
ment operations  before  he  Is  in  a  position  to 
apply  his  knowledge  to  otir  problems.  That 
more  has  not  been  accomplished  is  attritrat- 
abla  to  the  necessity  for  using  these  men  In 
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mlnlstrator  for  Insurance.  While  I  wotild 
not  assert  that  the  so-called  correspondex 
system  represents  in  Itself  a  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  I  do  believe  that  It  has 
great  merit  as  a  helpful  adjunct  in  the  han- 
dling of  correspondence.  As  to  the  use  of 
dictating  machines,  this  Is  a  matter  which 
I  believe  properly  to  be  for  determination  by 
the  respective  deputy  administrators  because 
the  desirability  of  using  these  is  very  likely 
to  be  governed  by  local  conditions. 

"Print  in  bold-face  type  on  the  address  side 
of  the  premium  notice-remittance  envelope 
the  phrase,  'Please  mall  your  remittance  in 
this  envelope  in  order  to  avoid  error.  " 

Comment:  The  use  of  a  legend  similar  to 
the  above  in  purpose  if  not  phraseology  was 
prescribed  in  August  1946  and  the  printing 
of  It  in  red  was  recommended.  The  Post 
Office  Department  infcn'med  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  this  could  not  be  done 
without  a  special  Justification  and  approval 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  To  expedite 
action  it  was  agreed  that  the  legend  would 
be  printed  in  black  ink  and  it  now  appears 
upon  the  premium  notices  as  follows:  "Im- 
portant— Please  mail  remittance  in  this  en- 
velope."— Sometime  ago  redesign  of  the  pre- 
mium notice  was  drafted  to  make  the  legend 
more  conspicuous  and  this  will  be  accom- 
plished when  further  supplies  are  ordered. 
"Redesign  the  present  premium  account 
card  to  include  horizontal  lines." 

Comment:  The  present  premium  account 
card  (VA  form  9-381,  revised  March  1946) 
does  have  horizontal  lines.  It  may  be  added 
that  an  intensive  study  of  this  form  was 
commenced  sometime  ago  and  is  about  to  be 
concluded,  and  although  some  changes  will 
be  made  in  the  present  card,  the  horizontal 
rules  will  be  continued. 

■•Microfilm,  then  destroy  premium  remit- 
tance envelopes  and  transmittal  envelopes  as 
received." 

Comment :  This  was  one  of  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  Directors  of  Insurance  In  Janu- 
ary 1947  for  study  and  recommendation. 
Present  plans  call  for  the  above  procedure 
but  not  until  such  time  as  a  type  of  photo- 
graphic equipment  particularly  efficient  for 
this  operation  is  available.  (This,  it  is  un- 
derstood, will  be  on  the  market  in  the  next 
year.)  Premium  remittance  envelopes  are 
part  of  the  posting  media  and  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  all  posting  media  will  be  micro- 
filmed after  posting  so  that  notations  made 
by  the  premium  review  clerks  concerning 
overages,  shortages,  premium  Interest,  etc.. 
will  also  lie  permanently  recorded.  It  is  con- 
templated that  a  schedtile  will  be  devised 
providing  for  destruction  of  microfilmed  en- 
velopes and  posting  media  after  an  appropri- 
ate interval  but  not  immediately. 

"Adopt  the  cycle  billing  system  which  will 
provide  for  mailing  premium  notices  to  the 
insured  a  few  days  before  premium  Is  due." 
Comment:  While  it  has  been  viewed  with 
great  favor,  before  the  cycle  billing  system 
Is  adopted  as  standard  procedure.  It  Is 
planned  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  it  In  one 
branch  office.  The  present  system  Is  work- 
ing well  in  those  cases  where  notices  are 
sent  out.  The  problem  is  not  when  the 
notices  are  sent,  but  if  they  are  sent.  We 
have  no  current  reports  of  dissatisfaction 
by  those  who  are  now  being  billed.  The 
difficulties  that  arise  are  principally  on  the 
part  of  those  insureds  whose  records  were 
decentralized  to  branch  offices  to  which  they 
are  not  now  remitting  and  where  an  asso- 
ciation of  them  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished. Association  of  the  records  la  now 
a  special  project  and  when  this  work  Is  com- 
pleted and  all  those  who  are  entitled  to 
premiiun  notices  receive  them,  such  refine- 
ments as  cycle  billing  would  be  in  order  for 
consideration.  Until  th«  associations  of 
records  is  complete,  cycle  billing  would 
retard  general  operations  because  the  plates, 
being  In  premium  due  date  order,  are  not 
as  readily  used  for  reference  purposes  and 
checking  as  when  in  numerical  order. 


"Provide  a  warning  notice  to  insured  after 
due  date  and  prior  to  ejq>iratlon  of  grace 
period." 

Comment:  This  subject  was  discussed 
earlier  in  this  letter. 

"Strip  miscellaneous  correspondence  from 
open  mall  remittances  before  routing  to 
posting  clerks  to  speed  up  posting." 

Comment:  This  has  been  tried  under 
various  conditions  and  experience  has  In- 
dicated that  any  slight  loss  in  time  due  to 
the  attachment  of  correspondence  when  the 
posting  media  reach  the  premium  review 
clerks  Is  more  than  offset  by  the  difficulties 
Inherent  in  segregation.  It  requires  more 
competence  than  has  yet  been  Indicated  oy 
mall  readers  to  assure  that  all  relevant  cor- 
respondence remains  attached  and  that  only 
no-answer  and  irrelevant  correspondence  is 
detached. 

"Eliminate  posting  of  postmark  date  on 
timely  remittances." 

Comment:  For  many  years  the  postmark 
date  has  been  t^  customary  evidence  by 
the  insurance  Industry  of  the  timeliness  of 
a  remittance.  It  is  recorded  by  a  third 
party  and  thus  is  not  subject  to  question 
as  being  arbitrary  by  either  the  Insiirer  or 
the  insured.  It  is  frequently  used  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  because  a  vast 
number  of  inquiries  concerning  account 
status  can  be  resolved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  veteran  only  by  furnishing  him  with 
a  transcript  of  the  potsmark  dates  forming 
the  basis  of  the  controversy.  Because  it 
may  be  the  determining  factor  In  litigation 
many  years  hence,  It  la  deemed  advisable  to 
record  it  in  all  cases,  both  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
of  the  veteran.  While  It  would  be  available 
in  microfilm  form,  the  fact  that  records  are 
so  frequently  shifted  makes  recourse  to  this 
source  Impracticable  when  ready  reference 
is  desired.  The  matter  will  be  referred  to 
further  In  the  next  comment. 

"Adopt  negative  posting  for  all  remittances 
covering  exact  amounts." 

Comment:  For  accounting  operations  im- 
der  certain  conditions  there  are  advantages 
in  negative  posting.     We  do  not  have   the 
requisite  conditions  nor  Is  it  predictable  that 
we  ever  shall  have  them.     Companies  which 
do  employ  it,  as  for  example  in  home  office 
operations,   will   tisually   be   found   to  have 
supporting  records  at  some  other  sources  to 
which  resort  may  be  had  if  necessary.    Also, 
while    premium   remittances    as    finally    re- 
ported to  the  home  office  of  a  commercial 
company    are    almost    uniformly    the    exact 
amount  of  the  premium  due,  such  a  situa- 
tion does  not  obtain  with  regard  to  national 
service  life  Insurance.     Varieties  of  negative 
|X)8ting  with  regard  to  recording  remittances 
exactly  corresponding  to  a  prescribed  premi- 
um, have  been  tried  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Manual  M9-A  of  In- 
surance Procedures  for  Branch  Offices,  dated 
July  1946,  so  provided.    The  complaints  were 
so  numerous,  culminating  In  unanimous  ob- 
jections raised  at  the  conference  of  direc- 
tors of  the  branch  office  Insurance  service 
in  January   1947,  that  positive  posting  was 
readopted.    In  this  regard  I  believe  it  worthy 
of  observation  that  11  of  these  13  directors 
held  no  Veterans'  Administration  positions 
prior  to  VJ-day  but  all  of  them  were  expe- 
rienced insurance  men.     The  idea  of  nega- 
tive posting,  whether  of  amount  of  remit- 
tance or  postmark  date  as  referred  to  above, 
apparently  springs  from  the  idea  that  a  ma- 
terial saving  in  time  can  be  made  by  adopt- 
ing the  negative  process,  and  backlogs  are 
cited  as  an  example.    Such  backlogs  as  exist 
are  believed  not  due  to  time  consumed  In 
posting  so  much  as  to  loss  of  time  required 
to  find  and  identify  conclusively  the  record 
to  which  to  post.    There  again  the  eventual 
association   of   misplaced   records  will   solve 
the  major  problems  encountered  in  eliminat- 
ing posting  backlogs.     Again,  in  advocating 
this  idea,  I  do  not  believe  sufficient  regard 
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has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  our  clientele 
has  in  it  some  of  the  least  instirance-mlnded 
and  certainly  the  poorest  insurance-educated 
Individuals  ever  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  major 
Insurer. 

"Destroy  all  NAN  correqxwidence." 

Comment :  This  is  not  feasible  imtll  there 
is  a  reasonable  certainty  that,  although  of 
a  no-answer  character,  such  correspondence 
does  not  contain  statements,  the  loss  of 
which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  veterans  or  their  beneficiaries. 
Frequently  there  has  been  a  confused  idea 
that  no-answer  and  no-actlon  v»ere  identical. 
The  basis  on  which  some  of  this  material 
has  thus  been  cli>aEified  as  NAN  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  summary  destruction 
would  find  us  derelict  in  our  duty.  As  to  the 
destruction  of  usele&s  papers  as  distinguished 
from  NAN  correspondence,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration follows  the  procedure  prescribed 
by  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  for 
their  disposition. 

"Develop  a  plan  and  method  for  the  early 
issuance  of  policies  of  all  instved  veterans, 
including  holders  of  term  insurance." 

Comment:  Reference  in  this  matter  was 
made  earlier  in  this  letter.  A  further  com- 
ment is  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
Issuance  of  policies  for  term  insurance.  Un- 
der present  law.  in  1948  the  first  policies 
issued  under  national  service  life  insurance 
must  be  converted  to  one  of  the  permanent 
plans  or  expire.  Each  year  thereafter  for 
several  yean  increasing  numbers  of  term 
policies  must  be  converted  or  expire.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  equation,  few  term  policies 
are  now  being  Issued,  because  those  indi- 
viduals becoming  eligible  for  naUonal  service 
life  iusiu-ance  are  relatively  few,  and  any  who 
do  apply  for  new  Insurance,  whether  cur- 
rently or  previously  In  service,  are  no  longer 
obligated  to  "serve  a  1-year  apprenticealiip" 
with  term  Insurance  but  may  apply  for  and 
be  issued  any  of  the  permanent  plans  ini- 
tially. Since  the  term  contracts  represent  a 
constantly  decreasing  number  of  veterans  to 
be  covered,  and  since  their  cost  of  prepara- 
tion, publication,  and  issuance  wotdd  be 
disproportionate  to  any  benefits  derived,  the 
issuance  of  policies  for  terra  insurance  is  not 
believed  Justifiable.  As  previously  stated,  the 
veteran  whose  policy  is  kept  in  force  by  the 
timely  payment  of  premiums  is  covered  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  contract  whether  he 
possesses    a  certificate  or  a  poUcy. 

"Develop  a  plan  and  method  for  early  pay- 
ment of  dividends  from  accumulated  sur- 
plus." 

Comment:  This  has  been  discussed  at  an 
earlier  point  in  this  letter. 

"Reinvestigate  thoroughly  Uie  advantages 
which  may  accrue  through  the  adoption  of 
ptmch-card  accounting  methods  in  the  in- 
surance operation  with  special  attention  to: 
faster  operation,  better  control  of  fimds.  and 
reduced  costs.  (Investigate  combination 
punch-card  Pcllard-AUing  addressing  sys- 
tem used  by  Fortune-Time-Life.)" 

Comment:  I  am,  of  cotirse,  in  favor  of 
using  every  modem  device  which  will  speed 
up  the  performance  of  the  work,  but  never- 
theless, it  must  be  realized  that  a  greatly 
expanding  organization  such  as  this  was,  is 
a  mecca  for  all  office  equipment  salesmen.  I 
do  not  want  a  repetition  of  what  occurred 
after  the  First  World  War,  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  were  Invested  In  so-r 
called  labor  saving  machines  and  devicec 
which  afterward  did  not  at  all  measure  up  to 
the  claims  made  for  them.  The  PoUard- 
Alllng  and  other  systems  will  be  studied  and. 
If  circumstances  warrant,  will  be  tested  to 
determine  their  possible  profitable  utiliza- 
tion. 

All  of  the  foregoing,  presented  under  the 
general  classification  of  reconunendation  2. 
wwe  so  recommended  on  the  basis  of  a  pro- 
cedural study  to  be  made  by  a  "procedures 
expert,  preferably  from  within  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration but  not  an  employee  of  the  In- 


surance Division."    KarHer  In  your  letter  the 
statenient  was  made,  "We  are  aware  of  the 
fact   that  the   recommendatkms  contained 
herein  are  not  new.    They  have  been  made 
before  ty  procedures  experts  both  within  and 
outside  of  Veterans'  Administration."   To  the 
extent  that  these  have  been  made  before, 
they  have  also  been  answered  before,  and. 
as  is  indicated  above,  some  have  long  alnee 
been  put  into  effect,  and  others  either  hav« 
received  fair  trial  or  have  not  yet  been  tried 
because  of  sound  reasons.     There  seems  to 
have  arisen  a  misconception  to  the  effect  that 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  Office  of  In- 
surance has  been  coping  are  procedural  and 
that   by  following  a   methods-and -manage- 
ment Moses,  we  ahall  emerge  forthwith  in 
the  Promised  Land.    There  is  no  such  pan- 
acea which  will  work  in  this  case,  and  noth- 
ing except  the  tedious,  time-consuming  ta.sk 
of   associating   our   misplaced   records   and 
posting  our  im  applied  remittances  oue  by  one 
win  bear  the  desired  fruit,  which  is  satis- 
factory service  to  the  veteran.    These  are  the 
priority  subjects  now.    While  they  are  being 
carried  on,  the  matter  of  improving  our  man- 
agement, our  methods,  and  cur  procedures 
continues  unabated.    The  entire  Manual  for 
Insurance  Branch  OfBoe  Operations  has  re- 
cently t)een  completely  revised  and  rewritten 
and  the  majority  of  it  now  awaits  publlca- 
ticm.    I  am  unfavorably  disposed  to  any  new 
study  being  made  at  this  time  because  such 
an  activity  is  necessarily  distracting  to  those 
upon  whom  I  am  depending  for  performance. 
I  am  further  opposed  because  I  know  why 
things  are  as  they  are,  I  know  what  is  needed 
in  the  way  of  accomplishment  for  the  rem- 
edy, and  I  am  confident  that  the  present  per- 
sonnel will  exercise  good  Judgment  in  tack- 
ling  in   order  of   importance   the  problems 
which  lie  ahead.    I  am  assuming  that  recog- 
nition Is  given  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  pressing  problems  and  that  all  of  them 
cannot  be  dealt  with  at  once.    Where  advice 
and  cotinsei  are  needed,  our  traditional  coap- 
eratlon  from  the  life-ituurance  companies 
and  trade  associations  is  available  and  the 
opportunity  to  study  tiieir  methods  will  con- 
tinue to  be  utilised  to  such  extent  as  circum- 
stances warrant.    I  am  particularly  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when   even    the   Justified   criticisms   which 
have  been  leveled  at  us  will  no  longer  be 
possible  or  appropriate,  and  I  see  no  pt'.rpose 
In   changing   an  administration   which   has 
borne  the  heat  of  battle  against  in6up«'able 
odds,   so   that   others   participating   at   the 
eleventh  hour  may  claim  the  victory. 

3.  The  reconunendation  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  make  a  preaudit  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  insurance  funds  seems 
akin  to  turning  the  clock  back  a  good  many 
years.  I  am  informed  that  such  a  procedure 
was  in  effect  and  that  it  was  then  discon- 
tinued upon  passage  of  appropriate  legisla- 
tion at  the  insist«ice  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  its  own  initiation  because  it  accomplished 
nothing  beyond  the  slowing  down  of  pay- 
ments made  to  veterans. 

You  can  most  certainly  depend  upon  my 
continued  cooperation  and  constnictive  ef- 
fort in  any  matter  which  affects  the  welfare 
of  veterans  and  their  dependents  and  which 
is,  at  the  same  time,  consistent  with  the 
common  good  of  the  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OuAB  N.  BaaoLrr, 
General,  United  States  Army. 

Administrator. 

PACT  n.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  conclusions  have  been 
reached  by  the  chairman.  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs  and  the  chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Insurance: 

1.  That  the  present  methods,  procedures, 
and  system  used  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration instirance  operation  are  inefOclent 
and  Inadeqtutte  for  satisfactory  service  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 


§^ 


S.  That  the  contiausd  reTusal  of  Veterans' 
Adminlstratloa  Insurance  oOelais  to  act  on 
suggestions  for  changes  and  improvements 
in  methods  or  to  concede  that  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  present  system  indi- 
cates the  desirability  of  a  change  of  top 
personnel  In  the  administration  pf  veterans' 
Insurance. 

fi>rrH  Nousac  Rogxbs, 

CTiairtnan. 

i  Dattoj*  K.  Phujjpb. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Iruurunce. 

At  this  point  I  set  forth  the  article  by 
Bilr.  Beveridge: 
MASTiK,  BaopHT  AaaiiL  VixauKs'  AOMuns- 

TBATIOM  DILAT  Of  RSPATmo  TWO  BuxiOlf  OM 

PanuuMs 

<By  George  Beverldgpe) 

House  Speaker  MArrn*  and  Repres^nUUve 
BaopHT,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  strongly 
criticized  the  Veterans'  Administration  last 
night  for  what  they  said  were  undue  delays 
in  returning  to  veterans  about  $2.000.000jo6o 
worth  of  "overdiarged  instuance -pretnium 
payments." 

Veterans'  Administration  said  as  long  as 
a  year  ago  that  it  would  issue  the  over- 
charged payments  in  the  fonu  of  dividends 
to  current  and  farmer  policyholders  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance.  The  payments 
would  be  made  from  a  |7,(X)0,000.000  fund. 
swelled  to  huge  proportions  because  death 
claims  on  the  fund  have  been  far  below  ex- 
pectations at  the  time  the  premium  ratss 
were  set. 

Veterans'  Administration  officials  estlmats 
that  nearly  all  of  the  more  than  14.00U,(X>0 
World  War  n  veterans  who  have  participated 
In  the  program  will  be  eligible  ft*  some  divi- 
dend payment  under  the  plan. 

BOTH  WOUU)  rAVOt  PROBS 

Both  Mr.  Mastim  and  Mr.  Bropht  indicated 
they  would  favor  a  congressional  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon  set- 
up. Their  criticism  came  Just  a  month  after 
a  blast  from  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee wbii^  branded  the  often-criticized 
insurance  program  as  "inefficient  and  inade- 
quate." 

The  Veterans'  Administration  came  up 
with  an  Inunedlate  answer  last  night  that 
while  additional  personnel  are  needed  to  de- 
vote all  their  time  to  the  dividend  payment, 
other  factors  also  make  it  impossible  to  get 
the  dividends  out  at  the  present  time. 

Harold  W.  Breinlng.  Chief  of  tthe  Insurance 
Division,  has  said  his  personnel  already  is 
short  because  of  personnel  ceilings  &et  by 
Congress.  The  dividend  payments.  l\e  added, 
require  a  check  on  each  of  the  19j800,00O  GI 
policies  that  have  been  issued. 

Officials  explained  that  the  dividend  pay- 
ments must  be  determined  according  to  U»s 
face  value  of  each  policy,  the  time  It  has  been 
in  force,  and  the  age  of  the  insured. 

COU*T  EHBOSION  AWAms 

Principal  reason  for  the  delay,  however, 
they  said,  is  that  VA  must  await  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  a  Federal  ootirt  ruling  in 
Chicago  which  could  wipe  out  oon4)let«ly 
the  insurance  reserve  fund.  The  ruling  in- 
volves a  plan  under  which  VA  sets  rates  low 
enough  to  make  nK>nlhly  payments  for  the 
lifetime  of  a  beneficiary.  The  rates  are  based 
on  the  age  of  the  beneficiary.  It  guarantees 
120  of  the  monthly  payments  In  cass  the 
beneficiary  should  die  within  10  years. 

The  untistial  court  ruling,  however,  said 
that  the  full  face  value  of  each  policy  under 
the  plan  should  be  paid  within  10  years,  and- 
that  if  the  beneficiaries  live  beyond  that 
time  the  payments  should  continue  at  the 
same  rate  for  life. 

Conceivably,  the  VA  said,  youthful  bene- 
ficiaries would  be  able  to  collect  four  or  five 
times  the  face  value  of  GI  policies  if  the 
nUlng  Is  upheld.  Stich  a  sittisUon,  they 
added,  could  rule  out  the  possibility  of  any 
dividend  payment. 
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The    Ji»tice    Department    Yimt 
Supreme  Court  (or  a  Onal  declylcn 


STATZMIMT 


whlcl 


!3 


llAirnM 


tie 


MABTTM    tSffCSS 

The  Insurance  program 
protetU   to   the  White   House 
be  one  of  the  first  and  largest 
proapeet  for  Carl  R.  Gray,  newf^ 
Veterans'  Administrator,  who 
the  agency  January  1.    Mr. 
his  sutement  that  he  will  prep 
way  pcaaible.  to  see  to  It  that 
NftUHMd  to  the  veterans  at  the 
■Ibte  date." 

"Stich  a  huge  fund."  he  continued 
never  have  been  allowed  to  float 
Veterans"  Administration 
accumulation  of  money  as 
Ing    Invitation    to    careless 
something  more  serlotis.*' 

Mr.  Bropht  said  he  has 
for   full   detaUa  about   the 
the  payment  of  dividends. 


has  drawn 

well,  will 

Headaches  Jn 

appointed 

11  take  over 

said  In 

•'In  every 

money  la 

earliest  pos- 


becauie 

this 


cus  :ody 


aske< 
hu(  e 


The  time 
Massachusetts 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temporj 
of  the  gentlewoman  from 
has  expired. 

ADJOURNMXNT 

Mr.  BISHOP.     Mr.  Spealder.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjojum. 

The  motion  was  agreed 
ingly  <at  5  o'clock  and  38  midutes 
the   House   adjourned   until 
Tuesday,  November  25. 1947. 
noon. 


accord - 
p.  m.) 
tomorrow, 
it  12  o'clock 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule 
communications   were  taker 
Speaker's  table  and  referred 

liai.  A  ccnununlcatlon  from 
of  the  I7nlted  States,  transmitt 
mental    aattmate    of 
•mount   of   t480.000.COO   for 
1M8  for  the  Department  of 
functions  (H.  Doc.  No.  467);  to 
tee    on    Appropriations   and 
printed. 

1122.  A  letter  from  the 
Interior,  transmitting  one  copy 
lation  passed  by   the  Municipal 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  and 
Council  of  St.  Croix:   to  the 
Public  Lands. 


RZPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUT 


Under  clause  2  of  rule 
committees  were  delivered 
for  printing  and  reference 
calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey: 
Un-American  Activities  submit  i 
proceedings  against  Albert 
1128 ».    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey : 
Un-American  Activities  submits 
proceedings  against  Dalton  T  \imbo 
No.  1129).    Ordered  to  be  priqted 

Mr    THOMAS  of  New  Jerse 
on  Un-American  Actl^'lties  sutknits 
on  procMdlags  against  Samuel 
No.  1190)      Ordered  to  be  print^ 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey 
Un-American  Activities  submits 
proceedings    against    Robert « 
(Rcpt    No.  1131).     Ordered  to 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey 
Un-American  Activities  submits 
proceedings   against   John   Hqwutl 
(Rept.  No.  1133).    Ordered  to 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey 
Un-American  ActlvltlM  submits 
prooMdlnga  against  Edward 
Mo.  1139).    Ordered  to  be  pridt^d. 
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C  Dounittee  on 


ON    PUBUC 
ONS 


XI  I.  reports  of 

o  the  Clerk 

tp  the  proper 


Committee  on 

a  report  on 

Maltz  (Rept.  No. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey:  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  submits  a  report  on 
proceedings  against  Lester  Cole  (Rept.  No. 
1134).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey :  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  submits  a  rejiort  on 
proceedings  against  Alvah  Bessie  (Rept.  No. 
1136) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey:  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  submits  a  report  on 
proceedings  against  Herbert  Blberman  (Rept. 
No.  1136) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey :  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  subnUts  a  report  on 
proceedings  against  Ring  Lardner.  Jr.  (Rept. 
No.  1137).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Committee  on 

a  report  on 

(Rept. 

Committee 

a  report 

Ornitz  (Rept. 

id. 

X>mmlttee  on 

a  report  on 
Mrlan    Scott 
be  printed. 
Committee  on 

a  report  on 
Lawsou 

printed. 
Committee  on 

a  report  on 
Dinytryk  (Rept. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEEa  ON   PRIVATE 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary! H.  R.  420.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Esther  Rlngel:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1138) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KILDAY: 
H.  R.  4M7.    A  bill  to  establlah  the  United 
States  Air  Academy  at  Randolph  Field.  Tex.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York: 
H.  R.  45*8.    A  bill  to  authoriie  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  the 
unknown  American  who  lost  his  life  while 
serving  overseas  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  SUtes  during  the  Second  World  Wsir; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
H.  R.  4549.    A  bill  to  authorize  the  enact- 
ment by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  of  a  code  of  laws  for  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
By   Mr.   BLAND: 
H.  R.  4560.   A  bill  to  provide  for  a  prelim- 
inary examination  and  survey  of  Back  River. 
York    County.    Va.;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.  R.  4551.   A  bin  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  surpltis  Government  lands  to 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recrea- 
tional Area  project,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
By  Mr.  BUCK: 
H.  R.  4552.    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  vol- 
untary admission  and  treatjnent  of  mental 
patients  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.   COLMER: 
H.  R.  4553.    A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio: 
H.  R.  4554.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  pension 
payable  to  war  veterans  suffering  from  per- 
manent total  non-service-connected  disabil- 
ities from  $60  to  $75  per  month;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  R.  4655.  A  bill  terminating  Issuance  of 
immigration  visas  to  natives  of  certain  coun- 
tries;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    KEFAU  VER : 
H.  R.  45M.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction,  for 
Income-tax  purposes,  of  expenditures  made 
to  prevent  erosion  of  agricultural  laud;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska : 
H.R.4U7.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement and  installation  of  mechanism  for 
recoidlng  and  counung  votea  In  the  BoUM  of 


RepresenUtlves.  and  for  other  ptirpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MUHLENBERG : 
H.  R.  4568.  A  bill  to  provide  retirement  pay 
and  hospiUl  benefits  for  certain  Reserve 
officers  who  were  disabled  while  serving  with 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri: 
H.  R.  4559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
30,  1947  (Public  Law  270,  80th  Cong.)  to  in- 
clude veterans  and  dependents  of  veterans 
who  were  granted  a  pension  by  a  special  act 
of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 

Affairs.  

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine: 
H.  R.  4560.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  (f) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CROW: 
H.  R.  4561.  A  bill  to  provide  tor  limiting 
participation  as  beneficiary  under  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
H.  R.  4662  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appro- 
priation of  $100,000,000  for  the  Increased  pro- 
duction, proper  allocation,  and  better  dis- 
tribution of  fertilizing  materials,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York: 
H.  R.  4563.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  the  unknown 
American  who  loet  his  life  while  serving  over- 
seas in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Second  World  War;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  DOUGLAS: 
H.  R.  4564.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  proce- 
dures  of   investigating    committees    of   the 
Congress  ard  to  protect  the  rights  of  parties 
under  Investigation  by  such  committees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LARCADE: 
H.  R.  4565.  A    bill    making    appropriations 
to  provide  supplemental  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr   HALE: 
H.J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
emergency    relief    for    victims    of    fires    in 
Maine,  and  for  the  restoration,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  reconstruction  for  the  devastated 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri: 
H.  J.  Res.  262.  Joint     resolution     providing 
that  the  number  of  citizens  of  Soviet  Russia 
and  Its  satellites  residing  in  or  visiting  the 
United  States  shall  not  exceed  the  number 
of  United  States  citizens  residing  in  or  vis- 
iting Soviet  Russia  and  Its  satellites;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    FLETCHER: 
H.  J.  Res  263    Joint  resolution  to  quiet  the 
titles  of  the  respective  States,  and   others, 
to  lands  beneath  tidewaters  and  lands  be- 
neath navigable  waters  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  such  States  and  to  prevent  further 
clouding  of  such  titles;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   JAVITS: 
H.J. Res  264.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  National  and  Interna- 
tional   Movements:    to    the    Committee    on 
Rulee. 
f  By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

H.  Res.  364.  Reeolutlon  to  suspend  dis- 
mantling In  Germany  pending  study  by  the 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.  Ree.  36S.  Reeolutlon  of  Inquiry  on  dls- 
mantling  and  removal  of  plants  from  Ger- 
many; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
R.  Ret.  S66.  Rttolutlon  requesting  tht 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  furnish  the  Houst 
of  Repretentatlvet  Information  concerning 
the  tala  of  supplltt  to  tht  Soviet  Union  by 
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firms  and  Individuals  located  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MACY: 

H.  Res.  372.  Resolution  providing  for  an 
Investigation  of  black  markets;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  373.  Resolution  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  black-market  Investigation;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

H.  Res.  378.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BLOOM: 
H.  R  4566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Nally;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEMENTS: 
H.R.  4567.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  W.  N. 
Cox  and  Frank  W.  Cox;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREGORY: 
H.R.  4568.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Cum- 
berland Manufacturing  Co.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHENER  (by  request) : 
H.R  4569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
L.    Hunter;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  4570.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
A.  Yeager;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAYBURN: 

H.R  4571.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carl  R. 
Nail;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  pap>ers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

802.  By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York:  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  United  Office  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers  of  America.  Local  59,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  calling  upon  the  Congress  to 
reinstate  excess-proflts-tax  laws,  revise  in- 
come-tax laws  according  to  suggestions  list- 
ed, and  to  roll  back  prices  to  period  of  June 
1946,  reinsUtlng  controls  on  all  basic  com- 
modities and  those  items  acknowledged  to  be 
In  short  supply  for  the  period  they  remain 
short;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

803.  By  Mr.  ROHRBOUGH:  Petition  of 
C.  C.  Caverle  and  53  other  members  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Weston,  W.  Va.,  urg- 
ing legislation  to  prohibit  the  advertising  of 
liquor  over  the  radio:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

804.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  endorsement  of  the  Stratton  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

805.  Also,  petition  of  Buddy  Hays.  Orlando. 
Fla..  and  others,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  endorse- 
ment of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R.  16;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

806.  Also,  petition  of  West  Palm  Beach 
Townsend  Club,  No.  3.  West  Palm  Beach. 
Fla..  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lutions with  reference  to  requesting  signing 
of  Discharge  Petition  No.  7,  relative  to  the 
Townsend  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

•07.  Also,  petition  of  Charles  H.  Nutting. 
Dtytona  Beach.  Fla..  and  others,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan, 
H.  R.  16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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808.  Also  petition  of  the  Delta  Council, 
State  of  Mississippi,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
expressing  support  of  the  work  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  November  25, 1947 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  November 
24.  1947) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Peter  Marshall, 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  keep  strong  our  faith  in  the 
eCBcacy  of  prayer  as  we  unite  our  peti- 
tions in  this  sacred  moment. 

We  have  asked  for  Thy  guidance  In 
difficult  decisions  many  times,  yet  it  has 
not  always  come  when  we  thought  it 
should  come. 

Many  of  the  situations  and  relation- 
ships which  we  have  asked  Thee  to 
change  have  remained  the  same. 

Forgive  us  for  thinking,  therefore,  that 
Thou  art  unwilling  to  help  us  in  our 
dilemmas,  or  that  there  is  nothing  Thou 
canst  do. 

Remind  us,  our  Father,  that  when  we 
plug  in  an  electric  iron  and  It  fails  to 
work,  we  do  not  conclude  that  electricity 
has  lost  its  power,  nor  do  we  plead  with 
the  Iron. 

We  look  at  once  to  the  wiring  to  find 
what  has  broken  or  blocked  connection 
with  the  source  of  power. 

May  we  do  the  same  with  ourselves, 
that  Thou  mayest  work  through  us  to  do 
Thy  will. 

This  we  ask  in  Jesus'  name.    Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  White,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Monday.  No- 
vember 24. 1947.  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  Journal  was  approved. 

OFFICIAL  GREETINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY  OP  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
PANAMA 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
November  19.  1947.  the  President  pro 
tempore  was  waited  upon  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  who  pre- 
sented an  official  scroll  bringing  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  official 
greetings  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  President 
pro  tempore  responded  orally  with  an 
expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  these 
greetings,  and  an  assurance  of  the  great 
desire  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  for  an  uninterrupted 
continuation  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States  as 
the  best  of  good  neighbors. 

Without  objection,  a  translation  of  the 
official  scroll  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
National  Assembly  of  I^nama  will  b« 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


(The  translation  is  as  follows:) 

I  Translation  | 
Pbbsidxmct,  National  Assxkblt 

OF  Panama, 

Panama,  November  10,  1947. 

Hon.  Mr.  PxEsmENT  or  the  Concsbss  or  tus 
UNrreo  States, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Mb.  PRKsmcNr:  The  National  Assem- 
bly of  Panama  avails  Itself,  through  my 
spokesmanshlp.  of  the  trip  of  the  Honorable 
Deputy  Jer6nlmo  AlmlllAtegui  Netra  to  the 
great  country  of  the  north,  in  order  to  send 
to  you.  and  through  you  to  the  honorable 
Congress,  a  fervent  greeting  and  very  sincere 
wishes  which  are  formulated  by  the  Pana- 
manian people  for  the  prosperity  and  great- 
ness of  the  North  American  people. 

The  President  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
Panama  presents  the  testimony  of  his  re- 
spect and  highest  consideration  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  honorable  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
Respectfully, 

H.  AsoszMiNA  P.,  President, 
On.  Blas  Tejeula, 

First  Vice  President, 
Joet  Onel  he  la  Lastia, 

Second  Vice  President, 
D.  H.  Titknxs, 

Secretary  Oeneral. 

FHJCITATTONS  TO  SENATOR  BARKLET 
ON  THE  SEVENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HIS  BIRTH 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
before  the  recess  I  was  called  from  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment  when  felicita- 
tions were  being  ofTered  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Barkley)  on  the  celebration  of  the  seven- 
tieth anniversary  of  his  birth.  I  cannot 
let  this  occasion  pass  without  extending 
to  our  dear  old  friend  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  my  own  personal  feliciUtions 
and  express  to  "Dear  Alben  "  my  wish  for 
many  happy  returns.  Last  summer  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  traveling  with  him,  and 
even  of  rooming  with  him  on  occasion; 
and  the  intimacy  of  that  acquaintance 
has  meant  much  to  me. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
other  Senators  who  yesterday  animad- 
verted on  my  decrepitude.  [Laughter.] 
.  Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  made  no 
reference  to  decrepitude. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  seventy  sounds  a  great  deal  older 
than  it  is. 

I  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness  of  my 
friends  who.  in  my  absence  yesterday, 
offered  felicitations  on  the  occasion  of 
the  seventieth  anniversary  of  my  birth. 
I  deeply  appreciate  their  kindness  and 
that  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
There  is  no  man  for  whom  I  have  greater 
admiration  and  affection,  and  that  ex- 
tends to  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  C.  CROCKETT— EDITO- 
RIAL FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  dealing  with  the  retire- 
ment of  John  C.  Crockett,  who,  it  must 
truthfully  be  said,  for  half  a  century  has 
rendered  distinguished  service  in  this 
body  as  the  reading  clerk  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  very  sure  the  Senate  will  be 
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happy  to  ffnucit  Um  unanimous  conjent 
requested. 

There  being  no  obJecUoi), 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
M  foUowt: 
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the  editorial 
n  the  Ricoxo, 


»nd  It  U  ■urt< 
of  th«  iKirld's 


Th«  r*ttrMn«nt  of  Mr.  Jo&n  C.  Croekttt. 
aftvr  nearly  half  •  cwuury  o !  harole  tcrvic* 
m  readuv  etort  of  the  Unlt«  8Ut«  Smau. 
li  a  restadw  of  how  naay  i  ndtnt  art«  ar« 
ta  tlM  ao^Ula  elimat«  ot 
a  UehBolofieal  elTUIaaUon. 
wm  porbapa  th«  moat  Malnarit  modarn  prao> 
of  a  nobla  tradt  tha  ( nglna  of  which 
tato  ttoa  graat  dlmnwaaa  of  hlatory. 
Ma  waa  tha  •puitual  daacaaouit  of  tha  ta- 
■wrui  hanOd  of  the  ArgtTa  boat  daacrlbad 
by  tha  noblaat  of  poau  aa— 

*•    •    •    graat-haartad  Stai  tor,  with  volca 

of  bronaa, 
Wboaa  ery  waa  loud  aa  tha  e  y  of  fifty  othar 

It  win  aot  ba  aaey  to  rtpla  a  Mr.  Crockett. 
although  we  hear  that  the  I  enate  plaiu  to 
taat  fHToepecttve  candldatea  li  a  aerlea  of  au- 
dtlloaa.  Nature  bad  •uUowcd  Mr.  Crockett 
with  macnlllcaat  Itinga  and  i  uperb  laryngeal 
parte,  but  thea^  glfta  raigfct  have  availed 
nothing  had  h«  not  developal  and  perfected 
than  with  lUelong  practice.  Some  aay  that 
Mr.  Crockett's  rare  powers  be  ame  evident  in 
bla  early  youth  when,  aa  a  ilowboy  in  hia 
nattve  Iowa,  be  axerctsad  tbi  »  on  n  pair  ot 
muiea— at  any  rate,  euch  ei  itployment  baa 
been  oft«n  commended  aa  h  igbly  benehciai 
both  to  voice  and  vocabulary 
ly  no  aecidant  that  co  many 
greaieat  oratora  have  been,  Ilia  Mr,  Oroeketl, 
of  rustic  ortgui  Othara  aay  that  Mr.  Oroek- 
ett  discovered  his  metier  af taf  be  waa  fradu- 
and  from  the  Onivefaity  of  luwa,  when  be 
spent  eome  aeaaons  bernstorn  log  with  «  the- 
atrteal  troupe,  wbteh  bed  e  re  wrtory  of  orude 
but  popular  meledramM,  t  nywey,  he  wm 
brouKbt  to  the  Oapltol  la  1  07  by  the  Ute 
•eaator  Alllaoa.  and  from  tb  tt  time  hu  pre* 
esBUtenee  baa  beea  unohaUen  led. 

la  the  sooMwbat  narrow  mnAaes  of  the 
•enate  Obaatbar  Mr.  Crccket  wee  obliged  to 
modulate  hie  vt)lee  to  sometb  ag  like  the  res* 
oaaaee  of  e  dnuble  quartet  c  r  baaa  viols.  It 
«■§  Mly  in  the  grtat  natio  ml  eonventioaa 
that  he  dared  to  work  In  open  diapason.  But 
the  Mertel  of  Mr.  Crookett'i  work  was  not 
merely  in  the  vibrancy  of  bu  Instrument;  It 
waa  also  lu  the  umpu  of  bs  reading.  Me 
rendered  everythlng--bUU.  i  wolutloaa.  roll 
calta,  Preaideuilal  meeeage«,  amendments, 
ameodmenu  to  amendment —In  a  kind  ot 
ttve*alarm  legsto,  never  trip  )lng  over  com- 
maa,  never  slowing  up  on  ibe  syntaotual 
•urvea.  apeUtag  out  witbout  I  ealietloa  what* 
ever  he  eould  not  pronounce  Later  he  began 
lo  omUm  bla  own  rearraogemt  nu  of  the  stuff 
laoed  In  front  rf  blm.  omit  ing  the  middle 

favor  of  the  b«clnnlng  an(  end. 

As  we  say,  it  win  not  be  eai  r  to  reptaoe  Mr. 
Crockett.  We  even  doubt  thi  t  it  will  be  pos- 
sible at  all  We  shall  not  be  lurpnsed  tt  the 
Senate  raaorta  in  the  end  ti  some  kind  oC 
amplifying  system  or  elerloal  Jukebox.  This, 
aa  you  know,  is  what  has  h  kppaaod  la  the 
railroad  terminals  and  baaeb^  il  parka.  Ooaa 
forever  is  the  cathedral -tc  aed  train  an- 
nouncer who  aang  the  station  stops  In  a  kind 
of  ambroaian  plainehant:  fa  «  ta  the  Mood- 
cbUllag  bellow  of  tuk  OXau  (bUn  proelalm- 
tag  the  second  strike. 


or  HIAAINO 
Mimi  ON  Tin 


COM- 

IT 


Mr.  MOORI.  Mr.  Frealdent.  »•  ehalr- 
man  ol  a  euboommUtee  bf  tht  8«aAtd 
OonmltlM  on  the  Judidaiv  tppolnUd  to 
ooiuldtr  Sanatt  bill  1667.  |o  prorlde  tht 


venut  In  tottooa  brought  ix 
dlatrlel  eotirtg  or  In  State 


InureUto  eoflAmoree  eam<  n  hf  rtUroad 


Unltdd  SUtee 
Dourta  icalnit 


for  damages  for  wrongful  death  or  per- 
sonal Injuries.  I  desire  to  give  notice  that 
a  public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  December  10 
and  11.  1047.  at  10  a.  m..  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  room,  room  4M, 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  companion 
bin  U  H.  R.  16S9.  Wednesday.  December 
10,  wUl  be  reserved  for  the  appearance  of 
the  proponents  of  the  biD,  and  Thursday. 
December  11,  will  b<?  reserved  for  the  ap- 
pearitnce  of  the  opponents  to  tht  bill. 
At  t^  e  Indicated  time  and  place  all  per- 
sons Interested  In  S.  1561  may  make  such 
representations  as  they  desire.  The  sub- 
committee consists  of  myself,  chairman: 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Don- 
kill  i;  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  r  Mr.  McOrath]. 

MUTING  OF  COMMITTR  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
re<]U(?5t  of  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  committee  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  hearings  this  afternoon 
and  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  consent  i.^  granted. 

MBTINO  OP  aiNATl  tMALL  BU8INI88 

coMMrrm 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  Presldtnt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  be  permitted  to  hold 
hearings  for  the  remainder  of  the  morn- 
ing ind  also  tn  the  afternoon,  tt  ntoH- 
sary,  while  the  Senate  U  In  soislea. 

Th }  PR18IDBNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obJeoUon,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

MnTOio  or  ooMMrrm  on  aomoul- 

TOWI  AND  POBMTUT 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  tht  Oai&mltttt 
on  Aitrtculturo  and  Porritry  m«y  sit  In 
hearing  until  19  o'eieek  today. 

Thi<  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out ol)icclion.  the  order  Is  made. 

TRANtACnON  OP  ROtTTlNI  BUSINISa 

By  unanimous  connent.  the  following 
routine  business  wa.n  transacted: 

OOMMITTIB  StRVICI 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BAftKLgy.  and  by 

unanimous  consent.  It  was 

Ord*rtd,  That  the  Senator  from  Plorld* 
[Mr.  lIoLLAMal  be  esctised  from  further  eerv. 
loe  on  the  Oommtttee  on  Rules  and  Admlnis* 
tratlon  and  that  be  be  assigned  to  servloe  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works:  and  that 
the  Soaator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  •miinsl 
be  assigned  to  service  on  the  Committees  on 
the  EMatnet  o<  Columbia  and  RulM  and  Ad- 
ministration, 

MIMORIAL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  i  resolution  adopted  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Alabamg.  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  lu-otestlng  sfslnst  the  Great  LakM- 
•i.  Lawranct  waterway  and  power  proj- 
tot,  which  wu  rtf  errtd  to  tht  Commltttt 
on  Portlfn  Ralatloos.    i 

FmOHXBmON  AOAINIT  UQPOIt  AXJVIII. 
TmNO— PVlTnON 

Mr.  CAPPm.  MT'  Frtildtnt.  X  hart 
rtcelytd  1  ptUtton  from  Mrs.  D.  B,  Mar- 
tin and  about  180  other  clttgtns  of  Sttr- 


Hng.  Kans.,  re<iuestlng  Congress  to  pass 
Senate  bill  265,  prohibiting  the  advertis- 
ing of  intoxicating  liquors.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  present  the  petition  and 
request  that  It  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, which  has  charge  of  the  leglsla- 
Uon. 

I  am  deeply  interested  In  this  meas- 
ure, and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Kansas 
favor  the  legislation.  I  have  received  a 
good  many  letters  from  all  over  tht 
United  Sutea  appealing  to  Congress  to 
enact  this  legislation  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  petition  wU  be  received 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

RIPORT    OP    COMMimi    ON    BANKINQ 

AND  CURRXNCT 

Mr.  TOBEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred  the  bill  (S.  1770)  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  re- 
ported tt  with  an  amendment,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  772)  thereon. 

BILLS  INTIIODtK:iD 

Blttt  ware  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  u  follows: 

By  Mr.  WIl  5Y  (by  requMt) : 
S.  ItcS.  A  bill  tu  incorporate  the  Italian- 
Amerloan  World  War  Veterans  of  the  tJnIttd 
StAtee:  tn  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr,  OintNIT; 
S.  IKM,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  RiuiRn  Mn . 
ton  K.  Pttersuu,  t/nlted  Butes  Nnvsi  Me- 
Mrve;  to  tbe  Oommittve  on  the  Jxidlciary, 
By  Mr.  OOOPBll; 
i.  ItOl  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary estennlun  of  the  Bxport  Cuntii)!   Act 
and  title  111  of  the  leoond  War  Powera  Act: 
to  tbe  Oommlttee  oa  the  Judiciary. 

(Mr.  BUTLm  Introduced  Scnnte  bill  IgQg, 
to  cuouurnge  sales  ol  wheat  and  rye  during 
IMT  and  l»48,  which  wns  retern-d  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Finance,  and  appears  under  a 
separate  h»sdlng.) 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Oolorado: 
8.  ItOt.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Belma 
Mateen  Parna  and  Jurl  Peet  Parna;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAPT  (by  requaat)  t 
■.  1110.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  voluntary 
admission  and  treatment  of  inenui  patients 
at  St.  lliaabeths  Huspiui;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Publlo  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  THYI: 
8.  liU.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  permit  producers  selling  live- 
stoek  er  pmUtry  in  Deoember  1947.  tu  drfer 
reptniBi  the  gain  from  sueb  sale  until  the 
foUowUig  tasable  year:  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Finance. 

TKl  MBANINO  OP  AN  INDBPCNOINT  JUDI- 
CIAMT-AOOItlSB  BT  8CNAT0R  WILBY 

I  Mr.  WILBT  asked  and  oMalMd  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  R^oobb  aa  address  by 
blm  at  Oraad  Rapids.  Mlrh.,  September  It. 
1N7,  at  tbe  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Bute  Bar 

of  Mleblgan,  which  appears  ui  the  AppsBdia.} 

TRIBTJTl  TO  TMl  LATB  CHIEF  JU8TICB 
iTONl  BT  KBRBSRT  WICH8LER 

|Mr.  HILL  asked  and  obuined  leave  to  have 

plnted  in  the  Raooao  an  adteaa  in  tribute  to 
the  uu  Chief  JusUoe  Stonr,  by  Herbert 
Weobslar.  at  a  meeung  of  the  bar  of  the 
•upreme  Court  of  tbe  United  Sutea  in  Wa«h- 
Ingtoo,  D.  C,  November  la,  1B47.  vblcb  ap- 
pears Ui  tbe  Appendix.! 
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REPORT  OF  THB  PRESIDENT'S  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PORBION  AID— ARTICLE  BY 
RICHARD  L.  STOKES 

(Mr.  HILL  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rxcoao  an  article  con- 
cerning the  report  of  the  Preeldent's  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid,  by  Richard  L.  Stokes, 
fiom  the  Washington  Star  ot  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber as.  1M7,  which  appears  In  the  Appendix.) 

STIMULATION  OP  SALE  OF  WHEAT  AND 
RYE 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  stimulate  the 
movement  of  wheat  and  rye  from  the 
farm— not  only  that  we  may  provide  In- 
creased amounts  of  these  grains  for  ship- 
ment abroad  but  also  that  the  supply  for 
domestic  use  may  be  lncrea.sed  and  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  kept  at  a  reason- 
able level. 

We  nnd  ourselves  In  a  very  extraordi- 
nary situation  as  regards  our  domestic 
wheat  markets.  On  one  hand,  we  have 
experienced  a  record  production  of 
wheat,  for  which  there  is  an  unusually 
heavy  export  demand.  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  experienced  great 
difBculty  In  getting  sufllclent  wheat  to 
move  from  the  farm  into  the  regular 
commercial  channels  to  .satKsfy  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  requirements.  Sev- 
eral suggestions  have  been  made  to  the 
admlnl.M ration,  One  is  (he  crrtlflcnte 
plan,  whereby  producers  could  turn  their 
wheat  over  to  the  Government  now  and 
sell  at  some  future  time  Another  nur- 
gestion  has  been  to  allow  the  domestic 
market  to  advance  to  the  world  basis, 
which  some  think  would  brlnu  the  grain 
off  the  farm  and  liuo  the  channels  of 
trade. 

I  have  a  luggestton,  Mr,  President, 
which  I  fee)  certain  will  solve  the  ^el-lou.1 
sttuntion  tn  which  we  And  ourselves,  and 
have  proposed  this  bill  today  In  order  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  ntlotuion  of  Con- 
gress. The  key  to  the  mystery  that  ap- 
pears to  surround  the  nonmovrment  of 
wheat  lies.  I  think,  in  the  peculiar  offect 
of  our  present  incomr-tax  regulations, 
which  places  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the 
producer  who  sells  his  wheat  today.  The 
only  way  the  producer  can  avoid  this  tax 
Is  to  keep  his  wheat  on  the  farm. 

I  wish  to  Illustrate.  A  wheat  producer 
In  Montana,  for  example,  is  able  to  sell 
his  wheat  now  for  around  12,65  a  bushel, 
which  Is  about  60  percent  of  the  world 
price.  After  paying  Income  tax,  he  will 
have  left  a  net  of  about  65  cents  a  bushel. 
A  banker  In  one  of  the  biggest  wheat- pro- 
ducing sections  of  western  Nebraska  tells 
me  that  he  thinks  70  to  76  percent  of  the 
wheat  held  back  on  the  farm  Is  held  back 
due  to  thLi  situation.  Wheat  producers 
generally  are  pretty  good  businessmen, 
and  the  producer,  I  think.  Is  correct  in 
thinking  he  should  have  a  larRer  share 
of  the  sale  price  for  his  own  use.  There 
1%  still  considerable  1940  wheat  on  the 
farms.  A  great  percent  of  the  1947 
wheat  Is  In  farm  bins.  The  bill  I  am 
presenting  suggests  that  producers  be  not 
taxKi  beyond  35  percent  of  the  sale  price 
of  the  wheat  or  rye,  both  bread  grains: 
that  is.  on  the  surtax.  Including  the 
8  percent  normal  tax.  that  would  make  a 
total  of  as  percent  on  the  tales  of  wheat 
and  rye  by  producers. 


There  Is  precedent  and  several  good 
reasons  for  this  i>roposal.  My  proposal 
would  be  the  same  as  the  provisions  of 
section  105  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
which  placed  a  ceiling  ^m  the  tax  on 
proceeds  of  sales  of  oil  and  gas  proper- 
ties. It  Is  exactly  the  same  principle  as 
embodied  in  the  law  we  passed  in  1943 
to  encourage  the  production  of  lumber. 
Under  the  law  which  we  extended  early 
this  year  permitting  export  controls  on 
grain—a  bill  was  introduced  earlier 
today  by  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Kontucky  I  Mr.  Coopsitl  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  the  ex- 
port ConUol  Act  and  title  III  of  the  Sec- 
ond War  Powers  Act— the  producer  has 
been  denied  the  world  market;  that  is. 
the  world  price  for  his  wheat.  The  world 
price  in  1946  was  around  $5  and  this 
year.  1947,  it  has  been  as  high  as  $6 
f.  0.  b.  seaboard.  This  world  price  Is 
from  $1,50  to  $2  above  the  domestic  price 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaWon 
has  paid  locally  for  our  producers'  wheat. 
In  other  words,  the  wheat  producer  has 
already  contributed  from  $1.50  to  $2  a 
bushel  to  the  United  Stales  Government 
as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has,  for  account  of  the  Government, 
bought  all  his  wheat  that  has  moved 
here.  He  has  been  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  the  world  price  for  his 
wheat  because  he  is  denied  an  export 
license  to  avull  himself  of  the  world  price. 

I  cannot  help  but  recall  how  I  opposed 
the  extension  of  the  export-control  law— 
with  respect  to  which  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced a  few  moments  ago— when  the 
subject  was  up  for  eon.Mderatlon  several 
months  back,  I  objected  to  the  bill  un- 
less It  placed  grain  In  the  .Name  culegory 
as  eoul  was  placed  at  that  tune,  and  as 
practically  every  other  commodity  we  ex- 
port was  placed  at  that  time.  In  other 
words,  coal  and  other  Item.-i  went  through 
the  regular  channels  oi  trade  to  the  ex- 
port destination,  while*  grain  was  re- 
stricted to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration as  lt!<  only  outlet.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
promptly  enact  the  proDo.nal  which  1  am 
submitting  today  so  thnt  we  miiy  not  only 
get  wheat  which  is  so  sorely  needed  both 
In  forelpn  markets  and  In  our  own  do- 
mestic market,  but  also  thnt  we  may  In  s 
measure  correct  the  mistake  we  made 
last  ses.slon  when  we  denied  the  wheat 
producer  the  world  price  for  his  labor. 

I  also  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  fact:  A  speculator  who 
buys  wheat  for  future  delivery,  say  for 
next  May  or  July,  and  after  holding  It 
for  6  months  or  longer,  can  sell  It  and  his 
profits  are  taxed  on  basis  of  caplti^ 
gains.  In  other  words,  there  Is  a  26- 
percent  tax.  Think  of  this  Injustice. 
The  producer  pays  the  regular  tax  and 
surtax  and  ipany  wheat  producers  are  in 
the  higher  brackets,  while  the  speculator 
pays  about  one-third  or  less  tax  on  the 
same  bushelage  handled,  bought,  or  sold. 
Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  X 
think  the  speculator  may  contribute 
something  to  the  market,  as  he  takes  the 
hedge  that  is  sold  by  the  proceuor  or  the  • 
grain  warehouseman,  but  he  does  not 
plant  or  cultivate  or  take  his  chances 
with  the  weather,  as  does  the  producer. 
Zn  fact  he  does  not  create  a  single  bushel 


of  wheat  Therefore.  I  think  that  the 
dirt  farmer  who  has  planted,  cultivated, 
and  harvested  his  crop  and  now  holds  it 
for  a  fair  price  Is  entitled  to  the  same 
treatment  at  least  that  we  grant  to  the 
market  speculator,  or  the  man  who  pro- 
duces lumber  or  gas  or  oil,  for  all  of 
whom  we  have  already  made  this  conces- 
sion in  taxes. 

This  bin  when  enacted  will  bring  a 
tremendous  flow  of  wheat  on  the  market 
and  this  movement  in  itself  will  prevent 
any  undue  advance  in  the  market.  It 
will  be  Riving  fair  treatment  to  the  man 
who  feeds  us,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
prevent  any  unreasonable  advance  In  the 
costs  to  the  consumer. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  HoiLse,  where 
action  on  thi.s  proposal  must  start,  will 
give  It  early  consideration,  and  when  it 
Is  In  line  for  us  In  the  Senate  to  consider 
It.  I  hope  we  shall  waste  no  time  in  its 
passage.  I  have  proposed  it  only  as  a 
temporary  measure,  for  the  tax  pears 
1947  and  1948.  I  have  been  unable  to 
estimate  what  it  would  cost  the  Treasury 
in  reduced  tax  income,  but  whatever  the 
amount,  what  is  the  dllTerence?  After 
taking  it  from  the  farmer  at  less  than 
its  value,  we  have  been  giving  it  away 
anyhow.  If  we  must  be  charitable— 
and  I  believe  in  charity— let  us  begin  It 
at  home. 

We  should  do  everything  possible  to 
encourage  the  production  of  food  grains. 
Providence  has  been  more  than  kind  to 
us  during  the  war -years,  and  I  hope  our 
abundant  yields  may  continue,  but  at  the 
moment  the  prospect  for  next  Nennon  is 
most  dlseouniglng,  In  fact,  due  to  the 
drought  tn  the  Wheat  Belt  of  the  South- 
west, we  may  not  have  even  a  bushel  for 
export.  We  may  be  short  on  our  own 
diet, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  hnve  the  bill  printed  In  the  body 
of  the  RsccRo  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  \k  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (8. 
1808)  to  encourage  sales  of  wheat  and 
rye  during  1947  and  1948.  Introduced  by 
Mr,  Butler,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RgooRO  as  follows: 

Jle  it  9nMt9d,  ptc,  That  supplement  A  of 
subchapter  0  of  the  Internnl  Revenue  Code, 
aa  amended,  Is  emended  by  edding  at  tbe 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows; 

"Ssc.  110,  tale  ot  wheat  and  rye  during 
1947  and  1948. 

"(K)  In  the  case  of  s  bona  fide  sale  by  a 
producer  of  wheat  or  rye,  the  portion  of  the 
tsx  Impoeed  by  section  la  attributable  to 
such  sale  shall  not  eioeed  88  percent  of  the 
selling  price  of  suoh  wheat  or  rye. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subeectlon  fa)  shall 
apply  only  to  aalea  made  within  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  81,  1048,  and  prior 
to  January  1,  1948." 

PRINTINQ  or  PIAST  QUARTERLY  REPORT 
DBALINQ  WITM  FEDERAL  INSPECTION 
OP  OOAL  MINES  (S.  DOG.  NO.  109) 

Mr,  BUTLER.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  u  i 


'y^    f 
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•inste  document  the  flnt  qu«rt«  ty  re- 
•part.  beginning  July  1.  1M7.  ctveHng 
eOMdMocM  In  all  underground  tltuml 
notB-eo&l  and  11  unite  mines  lnspe<  ted  by 
Federal  coal-mine  Inspectors,  sub  nltted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  <  n  Oc- 
tober 9.  1847.  that  was  made  pursi  ant  to 
pfOvMons  of  Public  Law  338  of  the  eight- 
ieth Congress.  We  have  received  many 
requests  for  the  report,  and  I  an  sure 
all  Senators  wlU  want  a  copy. 

no  objection,  the  report 
to  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 

CALL  or  TBI  ROLL 

Mr  WHITE.  I  suggest  the  a^nce 
of  a  quorum. 

Tbe  PRSBIDBNT  pro  tempore}  The 
dBtk  wtU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tl:e  roil, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Alten 
BaMwio 


B«rkify 


CftUi 


Fcrguroo 

rUndcm 

riibrlcbt 

O«orw 

OumrT 


Btckvulooptr 

Bill 

JWUMT 

Johoaon.  Oole 
Joluwtoo.  B  C 
E<a 

Knew' tod 

Lan«»r 

LodR* 

LUCM 

MrCltllAD 

McFkriand 

McOrath 

McKellai 

McMsboo 

Mugnuwo 

•teloM 

Mftrtm 

Mkyt»nk 

litinkln 

Moon 

Mont 

Mfimy 

Mjwn 


0*00001 
O'DuUf 
O'MatM  ley 
0»trtor 


ROfMll 

8aItoaa(»ll 

SniUi 

8pjrl(ir.ka 

Bunnia 

Stewart 

T«(t 

TMtor 

Tbootai 

ThcmsM 

Thy 

Tobey 

Tydtagi 


Vandanavrt 

WMtklni 

WUerry 

White 

WJej 

WlU 

WIlaOD 

Touag 


V«. 


Oki*. 
Utah 


absent. 
a  IMr. 
because 


Mr.  WHERRY.    I  announce  tJiat  the 
wator  from  Maine  IMr.  Buwf  rnl  Is 
cnt  on  oCBcial  business,  attending  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  ^  r.  Mc- 
CsiiHYl  and  the  Senator  from  Warning 
(Mr.  RoBUTsonl  are  necessarily 

The  Senator  from  West  Virgin 
RxvncoxBl  is  necessarily  absent 
of.iUness  in  his  family. 

Mr.  LUCAS  I  announce  that  tie  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi^ (Mr.  KASTi4in>]  Is 
alHMft  because  of  illness  In  his  fi  mily. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  IsJai  d  IMr 
Qagof  I  is  detained  on  public  busi  less. 
-  Tae  Senator  from  New  Mexl(|o   IMr 
Batch!  and  the  Senator  from 
IMr.  McCamam)  are  absent  on 
busineis. 

Th*   Senator   from   New    York 
Wacn«1  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
arven  Senators  having  answered 
_Dames,  a  quorum  is  present. 


nrnoHM  kuropkak  aid  proc  ram 


tie 


a  ad 


The  ^nate  resumed  the  consiqeration 
of  *Jit  bill  iS.  1774)  to  promote 
eral  welfare,  national  interest, 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States 
▼Idtng    supplies    to    certain 
countries  on  an  emergency  basis. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temper; 
question  is  on  the  engrossment 
r«ading  of  the  bllL 


ai  d 


Nevada 
offlcial 


IMr. 


!ifhty- 
0  their 


gen- 
for- 
t>y  pro- 
El  xopean 


The 
third 


Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  address- 
ing myself  to  the  subject  before  us,  I 
wish  first  to  eipress  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wonderful  presentation  which 
was  made  yesterday  by  the  chairman  of 
our  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandih- 
snc ) ,  In  glvinr  the  high  spots  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  bill,  the  reasons  for  the  bill, 
and  the  place  of  the  bUl  in  the  present 
consideration  of  our  foreign  relations. 

I  wish  also  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  of  the 
leadership  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  given 
us  in  keeping  this  debate  and  the  con- 
sideration before  the  committee  on  the 
highest  possible  bipartisan  plane.  I  wish 
to  express  my  full  concurrence  with  his 
view,  and  that  of  members  of  both  par- 
ties, that  when  we  are  approaching 
questions  of  foreign  policy  we  must  have 
a  united  American  front. 

In  opening  my  remarks  I  think  It  is 
well  to  empha.sizc  again,  as  was  properly 
brought  out  yesterday,  the  distinction 
between  the  i)ending  measure  and  the 
so-called  long-range  plan,  the  Marshall 
plan. 

The  pendlni;  bill  is  definitely  a  relief 
bill.  It  alms  ^3  provide  food  and  fuel  for 
the  people  of  certain  countries  in  Europe 
which,  after  investigaUon  and  study, 
were  felt  to  be  In  an  emergency  situation 
and  In  great  clanger,  both  from  starva- 
tion and  from  cold,  as  well  as  from  prob- 
able economic  collapse  if  interim  aid 
were  not  given. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  buying  time  by  hold- 
ing the  status  quo  as  It  is  until  we  can 
think  through,  debate  among  ourselves, 
and  properly  develop  the  so-caUed  Mar- 
shall plan. 

I  fully  agree  that  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent problems.  One  Is  a  relief  prob- 
lem, and  the  other  is  a  problem  of  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation.  We  are  not  dis- 
cussing economic  rehabilitation  at  this 
moment.  We  are  diseasing  a  pure  ques- 
tion of  relief. 

There  is  no  purpose  in  my  reviewing 
what  has  already  been  said,  and  I  shall 
not  try  to  do  so.  In  my  remarks  I  shall 
try  to  reflect  m3^ personal  experience  dur- 
ing the  past  summer.  I  wish  to  stress 
the  word  "emergency."  When  I  say 
"emergency"  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  fully  debate  the  bill.  I  ap- 
prove of  every  question  which  has  been 
asked  and  every  question  that  can  be 
asked  to  make  this  a  better  bill,  to  safe- 
guard its  admlnistraticm,  and  to  see  that 
the  money  which  we  are  contributing  to 
help  the  starring  people  abroad  is  not 
wasted.  All  tliose  things  should  t>e  ex- 
plored. 

In  what  I  h:ave  to  say  today  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  word  "emergency."  I  wish 
to  illustrate  my  feeling  with  regard  to 
the  emergency  from  my  experiences  of 
last  simimer.  As  my  colleagues  know,  I 
was  cochairman  of  a  committee  which 
went  abroad  on  a  special  mission  to  study 
the  Voice  of  America  program.  Before 
I  left.  Secretary  Marshall,  with  whom  I 
talked,  expressed  the  hope  that  we  would 
also  get  our  own  Impressions  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation.  We  covered  every 
cotmtry  in  Europe  except  Yugoslavia.  Al- 
bania. Russia,  and  Ireland,  and  in  the 


oTer-all  survey  I  at  least  came  to  some 
direct,  definite  conclusions  which  I  want 
to  record  for  the  RiccRO.  because  they 
point  up  my  insistence  on  this  word 
"emergency"  and  my  feeling  that  we  must 
deal  with  the  matter  promptly,  effec- 
tively, and  with  an  attitude  of  a  positive 
approach. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  exaggerating  when 
I  say  that  the  United  States  is  facing  one 
of  the  most  challenging  crises  of  Its  en- 
tire history.  At  the  moment  we  are  the 
bulwark  of  freedom  to  whom  the  world 
looks  for  leadership.  Europe  Is  in  a 
state  of  almost  complete  economic  col- 
lapse, with  consequent  despair.  The 
threat  to  civilization  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. The  Moscow  policy.  I  recret  to 
say,  is  to  divide  and  then  to  absorb. 
Communism  feeds  on  famine,  cold,  and 
despair.  The  end.  as  we  have  ourselves 
seen.  Is  human  slavery. 

The  trip  of  our  committee  to  the  cap- 
itals of  Europe  has  revealed  the  facts  of 
the  situation  and  the  issue.  We  visited 
the  satellite  countries  and  those  still 
struggling  to  survive.  The  pattern  is 
the  .same  everywhere.  Freedom  is  be- 
ing treacherously  destroyed.  The  police 
state  is  emerging  with  a  totalitarianism 
that  surpasses  the  nazllsm  of  Hitler. 
Freedom-loving  people  have  been  and 
are  being  liquidated. 

America  and  the  remaining  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  must  decide,  and  now. 
Time  is  running  agalr  st  the  fundamental 
freedoms  and  the  sanctity  of  man. 

Let  me  consider  our  alternatives.  If 
America  withdraws  now,  it  means  the 
immediate  absorption  of  Europe  by  com- 
munism, controlled  and  directed  by  a 
small.  well-organi«:?d  minority  in  Mos- 
cow, which  has  enslaved  the  Russian 
people  and  now  seeks  to  enslave  the  en- 
tire world. 

Our  alternative  is  difficult,  but  it  must 
be  faced.  We  have  the  responsibility 
to  march  with  the  United  Nations  in 
bringing  the  world  to  freedom  and  peace. 
We  must  act  with  the  United  Nations, 
and  now. 

I  bring  in  the  United  Nations  at  this 
point,  not  because  they  are  participat- 
ing in  this  relief  program,  but  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  mea5ures  which  we 
are  now  det>ating  are  not  war  measures, 
but  are  just  the  reverse.  They  are 
measures  which  alone  will  prevent  war. 
and  the  United  Nations  must  be  called 
into  it,  l)ecause  if  It  should  come  to  a 
question  of  conflict,  such  action  should 
be  taken  not  by  ourselves  alone. 

Let  me  further  develop  this  point.  I 
think  I  can  bring  out  what  I  have  in 
mind  by  high-lighting  the  countries 
which  we  visited.  We  went  to  France, 
Germany  Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 
Greece,  Turkey,  Italy.  Spain.  Portugal. 
Belgium,  and  to  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries— Norway.  Sweden,  and  £)enmark — 
and  I  include  in  that  group  Finland  and 
England.  It  was  impossible  to  travel 
through  those  countries,  even  though  we 
were  not  primarily  studying  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  without  feeling  the 
food  shortages.  Someone  has  said  that 
no  one  in  Europe  is  starving  to  death.  I 
agree  with  that  statement:  I  did  not  see 
anyone  starving  to  death,  but  I  met 
hardly  anyone  among  the  people  we  vis- 
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ited  who  did  not  show  the  debilitating 
effects  of  malnutrition.  We  felt  the  at- 
mosphere of  food  shortages,  the  desper- 
ate economic  break-down,  the  war  de- 
struction which  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
and  the  moral  let-down  of  all  the  people 
of  Europe. 

When  I  reviewed  my  trip  and  thought, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  so-called  western 
countries  of  Europe,  which  would  Include 
Greece  and  Turkey,  which  are  under  our 
protection  at  the  moment,  and  con- 
trasted those  countries  with  the  so- 
called  satellite  countries.  I  began  to  see 
what  the  issue  was  and  why  we  have  an 
emergency  which  must  be  met. 

There  Is  a  regular  Communist  pattern, 
which  I  shall  try  to  describe  briefly,  and 
which,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  thing  we  are 
fighting  in  the  position  which  we  have 
taken  concerning  the  freedoms  of  people. 
That  pattern  takes  the  form  of.  first,  In- 
filtration, then  control  through  some  sort 
of  coalition  government  of  some  impor- 
tant ministry,  usually  the  ministry  of  the 
Interior  which  controls  the  police,  and 
then  by  degrees  other  ministries,  until 
the  so-called  free  elections  can  be  con- 
trolled. That  would  include  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  ministry  of  defense,  the  min- 
istry of  transportation,  the  ministry  of 
armed  forces,  and  the  ministry  of  educa- 
tion also.  After  getting  those  controls 
set  up,  they  are  prepared  for  the  so- 
called  free  election.  We  witnessed  the 
strange  picture  of  a  free  election  in  coun- 
tries where  they  had  this  tight  control, 
and  where,  with  the  police  on  the  Job, 
there  was  no  question  of  what  the  out- 
come would  be. 

Following  the  pattern  further,  we 
found  that  after  a  certain  step  in  the 
proceedings — and  we  checked  it  in  the 
various  countries  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain— the  next  development  would  |)e 
charges  against  the  opposition,  and  at- 
tempts to  liquidate  the  opposition  party 
because  its  members  were  alleged  to  be 
traitors  to  their  country.  This  would  be 
followed  in  the  pattern  by  the  arrest  and 
trial  of  the  leaders.  I  need  only  to  re- 
cite here  for  the  record  the  sequence  of 
cases  that  demonstrate  that  point. 

There  was.  first  of  all.  before  we  had 
hardly  awakened  to  it.  a  situation  in 
Yugoslavia  in  which  Tito  liquidated  Mi- 
hailovich.  Then  there  was  the  murder 
of  Petkov  in  Bulgaria.  He  had  been  the 
head  of  the  opposition  movement  in  that 
country,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  re- 
sist the  onsurge  of  the  communistic 
movement  in  the  police  state. 

As  to  Rumania,  we  have  just  heard  of 
the  trial  of  Maniu.  When  I  was  in 
Rumania,  approximately  15  years  ago.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Maniu. 
who  was  very  high  in  the  favor  of  his 
people.  He  at  one  time  served  as  prime 
minister  of  his  country.  He  was  about 
75  years  of  age.  He  was  tried  on  charges 
of  treason  simply  l>ecause  he  had  headed 
the  opposition  to  the  taking  over  of  his 
country  by  alien  forces.  He  was  not  al- 
lowed to  have  witnesses.  They  were  all 
in  prison.  We  read  in  the  press  the 
shocking  story  of  his  being  condemned  to 
solitary  imprisonment  for  the  rest  of  his 
days. 


Going  a  little  further  along,  we  have 
the  picture  of  Hungary,  where  we  know 
that  Nagy  was  eliminated  and  had  to  fiee 
for  his  life,  and  where  Pfelfler,  whose 
name  we  have  seen  recently  in  the  news- 
papers, has,  thank  God,  escaped,  and 
come  to  this  country.  We  talked  to 
Pfelfler  in  his  country.  I  had  a  talk  with 
him  lasting  something  over  an  hour.  I 
was  so  much  Impressed  with  his  Integrity 
and  the  clearness  of  his  vision  of  what 
was  going  on,  that  I  said  to  him.  "Mr. 
Pfelfler.  I  hope  that  some  day  you  can 
come  to  our  country  and  study  our  insti- 
tutions." He  said,  "Senator.  I  never  ex- 
pect to  go  to  America.  If  you  come  back 
here  in  a  month.  I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  me."  He  said,  "I  am  marked  for 
liquidation,  and  I  know  what  Is  coming 
to  me."  Fortunately,  with  the  aid  of  the 
underground  he  was  able  to  escape,  and 
he  is  In  America  now.  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  sometime. 

In  Poland  wc  have  the  similar  case  of 
Mikolajczyk,  who  also  was  able  to  escape 
to  England,  but  who.  in  the  same  way, 
was  marked  for  slaughter  because  he 
headed  the  opposition.  I  read  rather  re- 
cently of  the  subtle  infiltration  of  the 
same  movement  into  Czechoslovakia, 
where,  when  we  were  there,  it  was  touch 
and  go  between  the  two  opposing  forces, 
but  with  the  Communists  In  control,  be- 
cau5e.  as  we  were  told  there,  the  border 
line  between  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia 
is  disappearing,  in  light  of  the  movement 
of  Russia  westward  and  the  absorption 
by  Russia  of  what  was  Polish  territory. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  citing  these  things 
to  show  what  is  happening  in  the  world 
and  to  show  that  what  we  are  up  against 
is  an  infiltration  of  a  kind  with  which 
we  have  not  had  experience  so  as  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  it.  This  recital 
of  swiftly  moving  events  makes  it  clear 
to  me  and,  I  think,  to  all  our  colleagues 
who  were  on  that  trip,  what  the  collapse 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Austria  would  mean. 
In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  we 
studied  conditions  in  those  countries 
carefully,  and  raised  the  question  why 
those  countries  were  selected,  rather  than 
others,  and  it  was  brought  out  clearly  that 
they  are  the  countries  which  are  in  the 
most  critical  condition,  and  as  we  read 
the  newspapers  today,  I  think  we  find 
that  they  are  in  the  most  critical  condi- 
tion. It  is  clear  the  collapse  of  Prance, 
Italy,  and  Austria,  if  aid  were  not  given, 
would  also  mean  the  ccdlapse  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  because  we  could  not  sup- 
port them  as  mere  islands  in  a  com- 
pletely communistic  Europe. 

It  would  also  mean  the  isolation  and 
collapse  of  Great  Britain,  because  of  the 
cutting  off  of  her  previous  markets  and 
sources  of  food.  The  only  result  I  can 
see  from  that  situation  would  inevitably 
be  world  war  m,  and  all  of  us  are  de- 
termined to  do  our  utmost  to  avoid  a 
third  world  war,  and  that  is  ovu-  prob- 
lem. We  can  only  prevent  it  if  we  can 
hold  the  fort  and  can  sustain  those  coun- 
tries on  the  western  front — I  refer  to 
those  critical  countries,  including  Greece 
and  Turkey*-and  can  enable  them  to 
move  into  their  own  economic  rehabili- 
tation, which  is  a  subject  we  shall  dis- 
cuss when  we  consider  the  so-called  Mar- 


shall plan.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
emergency  requiring  the  enactment  of 
the  pending  interim  aid  bill  to  me  is  so 
clearly  evident,  it  is  so  plain  that  we 
must  hold  the  fort  until  we  can  give 
proper  consideration  to  the  terrible  crisis 
facing  the  world,  that  I  urge  with  all 
the  eloquence  at  my  command  that 
America  act,  and  act  now. 

Mr.  President,  this  subject  Is  related 
to  the  Marshall  plan.  I  shall  not  discuss 
that  plan  now.  Hov/ever.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  invited  by  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  to  make  an  address  in 
New  York  last  Saturday  on  the  subject 
of  the  relationship  of  these  two  plans  to 
each  other.  In  connection  with  that 
address,  I  tried  to  i>oint  out  that  the 
interlm-ald  plan  Is  the  immediate  mat- 
ter before  the  Senate,  whereas  the  other 
plan  is  not  yet  before  us.  But  the  other 
plan  will  be  debated  fully  and  carefully, 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  expert  economic 
advice  that  has  already  been  assembled. 
All  such  information  and  advice  will  be 
available  to  us  when  we  work  on  that 
plan.  But  I  feel  that  the  two  subjects 
are  related  to  the  extent  that  it  is  wise 
for  us,  in  considering  the  problem  of 
interim  aid  to  Europe,  which  presently  is 
before  us,  to  consider  the  over-all  pic- 
ture. Agreeing,  as  I  do.  with  the  chair, 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  interim -aid  bill 
does  not  :ommlt  anyone  to  vote  for  the 
long-range  plan,  nevertheless,  I  believe 
tliat  the  interim-aid  bill  can  properly  be 
ccmsidered  in  connection  with  the  long- 
range  picture.  Therefore,  believing,  as 
I  do,  in  the  Interim-aid  bill  and  in  the 
need  for  immediate  action.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
analysis  which  I  made  of  the  whole  pro- 
gittm  in  the  speech  which  I  delivered  last 
Saturday  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao. 
as  follows: 

&Ir.  President,  memberB  of  the  Foreign 
PoUcy  Association,  and  dlstlngiilsbcd  guests, 
we  are  considering  today  a  matter  that  has 
been  on  the  minds  of  practicaUy  everybody 
In  the  United  States  for  some  time,  namely, 
aid  to  Europe.  I  have  jvist  returned  from  a 
trip  of  seven  strenuoiu  weeks  in  Europe. 
The  committee  of  which  I  was  cochairman  of 
the  Senate  and  Hcxise  which  went  abroad  to 
study  our  information  program  and  the 
so-csUed  Voice  of  America  radio  broadcast- 
ing covered  every  capital  in  Europe  except 
Yugoslavia.  Albania.  Russia,  and  Ireland. 
Let  mc  open  my  remarks  with  my  over-all 
impressions  of  the  existing  emergency. 

The  United  States  U  facing  the  most  chal- 
lenging crisis  of  its  entire  history.  We  are 
the  bulwark  of  freedom  to  whom  the  world 
looks  for  leadership.  Europe  is  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  economic  collapse,  with  con- 
sequent despair.  The  threat  to  modem  civU- 
ization  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  here 
and  now.  The  Moscow  policy  is  to  divide 
and  then  absorb.  Conununism  feeds  on 
famine,  cold,  and  despair.  And  the  end  la 
hiunan  slavery.       • 

The  trip  of  our  conunittee  to  the  capltols 
of  Europe  has  revealed  the  facts  of  the  sit- 
uation and  the  issue.  Wc  visited  the  satellite 
countries  and  these  still  struggling  to  sur- 
vive. The  pattern  is  the  same  everywhere. 
freedom  la  being  treacherously  destroyed. 
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with  the  United  Nations  in  brU 
world  to  freedom  and  peace.  We 
with  the  United  NaUons  and  now 

WhUe  these  are  my  own 
my  recent  trip.  1  Itnow  that  tbe 
tbe  situation  has  been  well 
authorities  In  Washington  and 
Secretary  Marahall.      In  a  speech 
made  at  Harvard  University  on  Jurje 
may  very   well  bave  an  importai^t 
making  world  history,  the 
atatement  which  seemed  to  me 
U>  be  perfectly  tfbvlous.  and  yet 
not    even    the    Secretary    himself 
realized  what  its  far-reaching 
be.     He  virtually  said  In  that 
while  the  United  States  had  alread 
ttaelf  to  five  relief  aid  to  struggling 
and  while  It  would  continue  to  do 
to  prevent  starvation  and  cold 
ym*ng  wlnta".  it  was  time  that 
or  Europe  realized  that  It  was  no< 
cany  possible  for  us  to  go  on  suppo:  tl 
Indefinitely.      The  next  step  was 
to  get  toecther  on  their  own 
develop    some    sort    of    a    mutua 
whereby   tbey   could   get   back 
■wtatnlng  basis  and  remove 
to  recovery  which  apparently  had 
Ing  up  rehabillution  since  VE-d^y 
day.     He  concluded  this  part  of 
by  suggesting  that  the  United 
be  Interested  in  cooperating  with 
Bonable  scope  of  Its  reeourees 
European  nations  to  make  such 
■aeeeaeftil.     And  let  me  empbaslz  > 
tbe  proposal  was  made  to  all  of 
iBCludad  eastern  Europe  as  well 
■urope.      It   Included   Russia, 
no  attempt  or  purpose  of  Becreta^ 
In  his  suggestion  to  divide  the 
twoeaoDps. 

One  of  tbe  great  dlsappotntme  its 
tfatelopinent  was  the  declicatioq 
to  participate  ho-self  In  the  Paris 
or  to  permit  the  so-called  satelllt 
under  the  control  and  domlnatloi 
to  participate  In  that  conferenci 
action  In  opposing  this  8tiggestlo|i 
ilMa  prc^aas  for  mutual  aid  and 
Mas  Aanatlaed  and  brotight 
what  we  had  been  fearing  for 
Aamely.    tbe    persistent    Russian 
bibulat  about  cbaoe.  division. 
tfcML    Tbte  la  ta  sharp  contrast 
policy  which  we  In  the  United 
been    advocatlnc— namely, 
•traction. 

In  spite  of  the  unfortunate 
•itlon.  however,  what  might  be 
•lo  was  •oooaBpUibed  at  Paris 
•paes  of  to  vssfea.    The  countrle  i 
outside  tbe  Iron  curtain,  under  tl 
of  Britain  and  France,  organized 
study  of  tbetr  muttial  economic 
nsovces  and  prepared  a 
taprsaslve  4-rear  progn> 
toal  obllgatlco  of  each  of  tbe 
cemed — 16  In  all — to  meet  a 
production  targets,  which  taken 
might  wall  mean  tbe  restoration 
soooosny.    I  want  to  emphaslae 
V&ltsd  atatas  was  not  present 
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ferenca  and  did  not  initiate  tbe  prcposals  or 
tbe  setup  of  tbe  plan.  We  were  In  the  baok- 
ground.  of  course,  because  It  was  the  desire 
of  these  cooperating  countries  to  present  a 
fair  plcttire  as  to  what  they  would  need.  They 
knew  that  we  would  carefully  scrutinize  any 
proposals  for  aid  and  would  have  to  relate 
our  aid  to  our  economic  resources.  I  think 
I  am  right  in  suggesting  that  this  Paris  meet- 
ing was  a  new  precedent  In  International  col- 
laboration, and  whether  or  not  one  agrees 
with  tbe  figures  finally  arrived  at,  one  cannot 
read  the  report  without  feeling  an  atmos- 
phere of  sincerity  and  real  recognition  that 
Europe  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  excessive 
nationalism. 

This  report  was  submitted  to  Secretary 
Marshall  on  tbe  23d  of  September  and  Imme- 
diately we  set  up  in  this  country  groups  of 
experts  whose  duty  It  was  to  check  tbe  ac- 
curacy of  the  figures  presented  by  tbe  con- 
ference report  and  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  our  national  resources  might  be 
applied  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe 
without  breaking  down  our  own  national 
economy. 

You  are  familiar.  If  you  bave  followed  the 
matter  In  ihe  newspapers,  with  the  study  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  tmder  Sec- 
retary Krug.  having  to  do  with  our  available 
national  resources;  with  the  expert  economic 
report  by  the  President's  group  of  economic 
advisers  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Edwin  G.  Nourse.  and  partlcxilarly  the  sum- 
mary and  obeervations  of  the  special  com- 
mittee of  19  outstanding  b-osinessmen.  l&bor 
leaders,  and  economists  who  were  assembled 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  HarrUnan  to  make 
an  Independent  approach  to  the  problem. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  all  these  reports  presented  with  their 
principal  recomendatlons  and  of  getting  evi- 
dence as  to  the  background  on  which  the 
conclusions  were  reached.  We  also  had  the 
benefit  at  our  bearings  of  tbe  observations 
made  by  tbe  special  committee  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Congressman  Hester,  of  Massachusetts, 
which  spent  time  abroad  this  summer  making 
a  special  study  of  the  economic  resources  of 
Europe  and  the  Immediate  need  to  get  the 
pipe  lines  going  again  and  put  Europe  back 
on  her  feet.  To  my  mind  we  are  not  faced 
with  the  question  of  too  little  Information 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  but.  If  anything, 
too  much  Information.  Any  conscientious 
legislator  would  like  to  feel  he  bad  covered 
the  whole  groimd  and  had  all  the  facts  at 
his  command  before  he  voted  substantial 
sums  of  money  which  belong  to  the  tax- 
payers to  support  a  plan  which  may  or  may 
not.  no  matter  how  we  look  at  It.  accom- 
plish the  objectives  we  are  all  so  anxious  to 
see  brotight  about.  It  Is  my  own  conclusion, 
however,  that  no  one  Congressman  or  no  one 
Senator  could  personally  cover  tbe  entire 
ground,  but  what  we  should  be  sure  of  Is  that 
those  experts  who  have  studied  tbe  figures 
can  be  relied  upon,  know  their  business,  and 
bave  gotten  hold  of  all  the  relevant  data  to 
determine  what  the  program  should  be. 

In  presenting  the  case  to  the  committees 
of  the  Con:?re6s,  Secretary  Marshall  outlined 
tbe  over-all  plan  and  the  other  witnesses 
gave  tts  the  approach  to  the  plan  which  they 
bad  adopted  In  checking  up  on  Its  soiwd- 
ness.  Secretary  Marshall  pointed  out.  bow- 
ever,  that  while  the  long-range  plan  will 
take  some  time  to  be  effected  and  cannot 
be  dealt  with  finally  until  the  session  of  the 
Congress  beginning  In  January,  we  must  have 
an  Interim  aid  program  to  keep  alive  and 
functioning  three  of  tbe  countries  of  Europe 
which  have  been  found  to  b<  In  desperate 
•eooomlc  situations.  These  three  countries 
are  Austria.  France,  and  Italy,  and  It  is  be- 
cause of  their  desperate  situations  that  Presi- 


dent Truman  called  the  special  session  of 
the  Congreas  to  deal  with  their  needs  and 
keep  their  pipe  lines  filled  until  tbe  long- 
range  plan— the  Marshall  plan — can  be  de- 
veloped and  put  into  operaUon.  This  In- 
terim aid  program  which  we  are  working  on 
now  is  distinctly  a  relief  program  In  the 
ordinary  sense  and  Is  proposed  becatiae  of  tbs 
despoate  need  to  reUeve  people  from  huiiger 
and  cold  during  the  winter  months  and  tmtil 
March  31,  1948.  It  is  an  Initial  stopgap  pro- 
gram to  bold  the  fort,  so  to  speak,  until  tbe 
long-range  program  can  be  perfected. 

In  my  openlug  remarks  I  referred  to  the 
trip  I  took  to  Exurope  this  stmimer  and  the 
countries  visited.    While  I  bad  a  special  mis- 
sion for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  I  was  also  asked   by  Secretary 
Marshall  to  get  any  further  Information  I 
could  with  regard  to  the  so-called  rehabili- 
tation program.     It  was  inevitable  In   the 
kind  of  a  trip  we  took,  which  covered  Prance, 
Germany.   Poland,   Czechoslovakia,   Austria, 
Hungary,  Rvunanla,  Bulgaria.  Turkey,  Greece. 
Italy.  Spain.  Portugal.  Belgium,  the  Scandi- 
navian coimtries  and  finally  England,  that 
we  sboiUd  have  felt  tbe  atmosphere  of  food 
shortages,    the    desperate    economic    break- 
down, the  war  destruction  which  cannot  be 
exaggerated,  and  the  moral  let-down  of  all 
the  people  of  Europe.    It  was  the  whole  pic- 
ture, rather  than  any  specific  picture  that 
led    us    to   our    conclusions.      And    it    was 
because    I  had  the  contrasting  experience 
In   the  so-called  western  countries   outside 
the  Russian  orbit  with  the  satellite  coun- 
,  tries  within  the  Russian  orbit  that  I  came 
'to   my   over-all   conclusions.     The   western 
countries,  including   of  course  Greece   and 
Turkey,  which  countries  we  are  supporting 
tmdcr  tbe  Truman  Doctrine,  still  are  free 
peoples  and  they  can  remain  free  and  pros- 
perous if  they  can  be  economically  rehabili- 
tated.   The  people  behind  the  Iron  curtain 
either  have  completely  succumbed  to  com- 
munistic infiltration,  or  they  are  In  Immi- 
nent danger  of  doing  so.     I  need  only  cite 
briefly   the  Russian  pattern — first.  Infiltra- 
tion, then  control  under  the  plea  of  a  coali- 
tion government  of  some  important  minis- 
try,   usually   the   Ministty   of   the    Interior 
which  controls  the  police,  and  then  by  de- 
,  grees   other    ministries    until    the   so-called 
free  elections  can  be  controlled,  then  the 
liquidation  of  the  oppoeltlon  and  finally  the 
arrest  and  liquidation  of  opposition  leaders. 
We  see  this  dramatically  brought  out  in  the 
cases  of  the  murder  of  B^ihailovlch  in  Yu- 
goslavia, of  Petkov  in  Bulgaria,  the  sentence 
to  solitary  life  imprisonment  of  Maniu  In 
Rumania,    the    threatened    liquidation    of 
Pfeifler  In  Hungary  and  Mlkolajczyk  In  Po- 
land, and  the  recent  subtle  Infiltration  Into 
tbe  government  In  Czechoslovakia. 

This  recital  of  swiftly  moving  events  seems 
to  make  It  clear  that  the  collapse  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Austria,  which  may  be  Imminent 
if  the  emergency  aid  Is  not  given,  would 
mean  the  collapse  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  be- 
cause we  could  not  support  them  as  mere 
Islands  In  a  completely  communistic  Europe. 
It  would  alao  mean  tbe  Isolation  of  Great 
Britain  unable  to  feed  herself  without  Im- 
ports and  cut  off  from  her  previous  markets 
and  sources  of  food.  To  me  such  a  resviit 
would  mean  Inevitably  world  war  m. 

These  threatening  events  have  left  In  my 
mind  some  Indelible  Impressions  and  a  chal- 
lenge, as  I  see  It,  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  accept  a  responsibility  that  It  has 
never  bed  before  in  Its  entire  history.  That 
responsibility  comes  to  us  because  we  have 
emerged  from  tbe  war  as  tbe  strongest  Nation 
In  the  world  and  as  the  only  Nation  left  that 
can  possibly  give  aid  In  substantial  amounts 
to  help  restore  what  might  otherwise  be  a 
dying  clvillsaticm.  And  so  I  plead  for  a 
sound,  positive,  anrsartre  forel^-aid  policy 
that   must   be  clearly  and   constantly   ex- 
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plained  to  the  world.  It  may  be  definitely 
related  to  the  very  survival  of  the  United 
Nations  organization. 

In  approaching  this  matter  I  see  grave 
danger  of  mistakes  on  our  part  that  might 
well  spell  disaster.  Certainly  If  we  con- 
tributed of  our  wealth  to  continue  In  exist- 
ence an  obsolete  European  structure,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  two  world  wars  within 
25  years,  our  contributions  would  be  wasted. 
And  so  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
the  mere  giving  of  dollars  or  even  of  com- 
modities Is  not  sufficient  to  do  the  creative 
Job  that  must  be  done.  We  must  make  it 
clear  to  the  world  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  help  people  help  themselves — 
people  who  have  voluntarily  proposed  to 
merge  their  political  and  economic  differ- 
ences In  order  that  they  may  mutually  re- 
cover from  this  terrible  Inertia  and  chaos 
that  has  overcome  them.  We  all  know  that 
the  small  compartments  of  Europe  for  htm- 
dreds  of  years  have  made  difficulties  that  pre- 
vented human  understanding  between  people 
by  which  they  could  mutually  move  for- 
ward. We  have  solved  this  particular 
problem  in  America  by  our  economic  unity 
and  our  political  safeguards.  Our  experi- 
ence may  suggest  an  ultimate  United  States 
of  Europe  or  at  least  a  Federation  of  European 
States  which  would  have  the  responsibility 
for  the  common  welfare.  The  problems,  of 
course,  are  the  trade  barriers,  the  currency 
differences,  the  racial  Jealousies  and  preju- 
dices and  all  those  things  that  tend  to  drive 
people  apart  rather  than  bring  them  to- 
gether. 

Now  we  have  a  gleam  of  hope  In  the  amaz- 
ing accomplishment  of  the  Paris  Conference 
where  these  divided  peoples  have  adopted 
goals  for  their  respective  accomplishments  as 
conditions  of  their  further  aid  from  us.  And 
let  me  add  here  and  emphasize  that  whether 
or  not  a  united  over-all  Germany  can  be 
brought  Into  this  picture  of  mutual  aid  at  the 
coming  London  Conference,  we  certainly  have 
the  recponsiblllty  with  Great  Britain  to  bring 
In  western  Germany  and  make  it  a  part  of  the 
economic  over-all  picture.  We  and  Great 
Britain  at  the  moment  are  the  government 
In  this  so-called  bizonal  area.  We  shotild 
use  the  Ruhr  and  Its  Industries,  not  alone  to 
put  Germany  on  a  self-sustaining  basis 
again,  but  also  and  more  especially  to  make 
the  German  resources  a  part  of  the  entire 
western  European  rehabilitation.  And  so  I 
want  to  suggest  that  In  this  program  of  aid 
for  Europe  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  charity 
problem,  but  we  are  dealing  with  a  problem 
that  concerns  the  morale,  not  only  of  Europe. 
but  of  the  entire  world.  The  program  brings 
out  in  bold  relief  hope  versus  despair.  It 
suggests  an  over-all  vision  of  a  united  world 
of  mutual  aid.  as  opposed  to  a  divided  world 
of  selfish  national  pressure  groups.  To  bring 
this  about  the  movement  can  and  should 
be  spearheaded  by  an  enlarged  vision  of 
America's  foreign-aid  policy,  which  as  I  vis- 
ualize It,  would  have  the  following  character- 
istics: 

First.  It  should  be  bipartisan  and  all- 
Amerlcan. 

The  great  majority  of  people  today  accept 
the  fact  of  the  Interdependence  of  nations 
and  the  threat  of  communism.  The  ex- 
treme sacrifices  In  the  late  war  made  by  cur 
own  boys  have  brought  home  to  us  again  the 
values  of  our  human  freedoms.  There  can 
be  no  distinction  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats  when  we  are  thinking  in  these 
terms.  If  we  can  have  an  American  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  which  Is  understood 
by  the  world,  we  can  remove  the  fear  for  the 
future  that  other  nations  might  have  If  they 
felt  that  a  change  of  administration  might 
mean  a  change  in  that  policy. 

Second.  It  shotild  be  positive  and  creative 
and  not  grudging. 


We  must  move  Into  otir  responsibility  with 
enthusiasm  and  not  with  reluctance  or  stis- 
picion  or  grudgingly.  We  must  bave  care  In 
our  giving  and  In  our  lending,  but  In  our 
relationships  with  other  countries  In  dealing 
with  this  aid  program,  let  us  use  the  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  the  level  of  International 
tmderstandlng  and  mutual  trust  In  each 
other. 

Third.  It  should  help  nations  to  help 
themselves. 

Our  help  must  be  designed  to  strengthen 
the  economy  and  life  of  other  nations  rather 
than  to  make  them  dependent.  This  means 
that  they  must  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility to  work  out  their  own  self-imposed 
programs  of  productivity.  There  mtist,  of 
course,  be  adequate  supervision  to  see  that 
these  programs  are  being  carried  out  while 
we  continue  our  aid.  but  fundamentally  we 
must  respect  and  support  the  spirit  of  Inde- 
pendence and  pride  of  accomplishment  that 
Is  inherent  In  any  free  people. 

Fotirth.  It  should  be  administered  i»y  tbe 
nations  themselves  under  proper  observation. 

Technical  help  and  professional  advice 
should  certainly  be  offered  and  we  should 
have  observers  to  see  that  the  aid  Is  used  as 
Intended.  But  it  is  my  Judgment  that  ordi- 
narily the  workings  of  a  free  press  with  Its 
free  criticism  should  be  our  main  reliance  to 
check  the  results.  The  extent  to  which  we 
refuse  responsibility  to  the  nation  concerned 
to  put  Its  own  house  in  order  is  the  extent 
to  which  we  Invite  suspicion  and  failure.. 

Fifth?  It  should  be  world-wide. 

China  and  the  Far  East  should  be  included 
as  well  as  Etirope.  If  our  policy  is  set  for  tbe 
presentation  of  an  alternative  to  commu- 
nism, there  la  no  more  glaring  example  of 
this  need  than  In  China.  I  fear  that  our 
policy  In  China  has  been  founded  on  some 
aid.  but  chiefly  on  moral  lectures  and  point- 
ing out  the  defects  in  the  Chinese  set-up. 
We  must  be  sympathetic  with  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  China  struggling  for  order  and  uni- 
fication, which  presents  some  of  the  elements 
that  we  had  In  this  country  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic.  If  we  are  saying  to 
these  other  nations  of  Europe,  "We  will  help 
you  and  your  plans  for  recovery,"  we  should 
make  the  same  offer  to  China  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  gaps  in  the  world  program 
that  our  new  forelgn-ald  policy  envisages. 
And  I  would  certainly  hope  ultimately  to  In- 
clude Russia  and  the  satellite  countries,  but 
only  when  and  if  Rtissla  is  willing  to  forego 
the  insidious  spirit  of  communism  and  the 
use  of  the  Intolerable,  treacherous  police 
state  which  destroys  the  fimdamental 
freedoms. 

Sixth.  It  should  be  carried  out,  so  far  as 
possible,  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  "town  meeting  of  the  world,"  as  John 
Poster  Dulles  termed  the  General  Assembly, 
has  amply  demonstrated  its  usefulness  in 
the  uniting  of  public  opinion  of  the  free 
nations  against  the  resistant  Imperialism  of 
the  rebel  nations.  Let  us  move  with  the 
conscience  of  the  world  in  all  that  we  do. 

Seventh.  It  should  be  made  known  by  the 
expansion  of  the  United  States  Information 
Service. 

All  that  we  do  In  the  world  is  being  mis- 
represented by  alien  forces.  Those  forces 
even  seek  to  take  the  credit  for  the  good 
that  we  accomplish.  The  experience  of  my 
committee  In  Europe  in  studying  our  Infor- 
mation program  and  comparing  it  with  com- 
p^Lrable  programs  of  other  nations  shows 
clearly  that  we  are  staffed  Inadequately  and 
we  are  lacking  In  the  kind  of  a  policy  that 
should  make  our  voice  authentic  and  a  true 
Interpretation  of  our  purposes.  An  expanded 
Information  service  Is  an  integral  part  of  the 
proposed  interim  relief  and  the  ultimate 
long-range  plan  for  economic  recovery.  We 
should  make  it  clear  that  we  seek  nothing 


for  ourselves  except  a  wwld  In  which  we  may 
be  a  part  and  which  will  seek  tbe  freedom 
and  well-being  of  all  mankind. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that  we 
must  relate  our  living  at  home  to  these  Inter- 
national responsibilities.  This  crisis  in  world 
affairs  is  a  crisis  for  America  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  is  our  way  of  life  that  Is  on 
trial  and  not  merely  otir  ability  to  furnish 
material  aid  in  dollars  and  commodities. 
The  intensity  of  the  existing  world  struggle 
will  test  our  character  of  living. 

We  must  prepare  ourselves  In  every  pos- 
sible way.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  keeping 
our  armed  strength  at  a  readiness  that  will 
serve  as  a  warning  to  potential  aggressors 
and  will  support  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations.  But  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  a  war  of  ideas  and  the  democratic 
system  Is  on  trial.  Communism  waits  for 
otir  economic  system  to  break  down.  Our 
inability  through  selfish  divisions  at  home 
to  aid  In  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  at  this 
critical  moment  will  be  the  signal  for  com- 
munism to  move  In  and  take  over.  This  la 
a  direct  challenge  to  each  one  of  tu. 

But  I  will  not  dose  on  a  negative  note. 
Under  God.  the  people  of  America  will  not 
betray  their  destiny;  rather  will  we  coura- 
geously overcome  the  negative  defeatism  of 
communism  by  saying  to  those  nations  of  tbe 
world  which  are  still  free  to  listen: 

"We  are  embarking  on  the  greatest  venture 
in  history — tbe  building  of  a  true  democracy. 
Wc  do  not  have  all  tbe  answers.  We  have 
made  many  mistakes.  But  we  are  on  an 
upward  pilgrimage.  Let  vu  battle  together - 
and  make  our  distinctive  contributions  to 
a  imlted  world  built  on  a  true  sharing  of  the 
material  and  splrlttial  benefits  which  are  tbe 
heritage  of  the  ages." 

This,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  tbe  spirit  and 
ptirpose  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

This  conception  of  our  forelgn-ald  policy 
would  proclaim  to  the  world  the  dedication 
of  America  and  Its  resources  to  a  creative. 
Inspiring,  and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  shall 
conclude  by  saying  to  you,  sir,  as  chair- 
man of  our  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, that  I  have  felt  a  real  inspiration  In 
working  with  you  and  the  other  members 
of  our  committee — and  I  think  you  share 
the  feeling  with  me— in  the  spirit  In 
which  this  subject  has  been  approached, 
in  the  spirit  in  which  we  have  tried  to 
meet  the  perfectly  proper  objections 
which  have  been  raised  and  the  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  administration.  It 
has  been  a  privilege  to  be  a  member  of 
the  group  which  has  made  this  study, 
and  to  be  able  to  report  unanimously 
to  the  Senate  that  in  our  conviction  an 
emergency  now  faces  us,  and  this  in- 
terim-aid bill  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
shsil  not  take  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  today,  because  I  know  all  of  us 
arc  anxiously  awaiting  the  speech  of  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Texas  LMr. 
CcNNALLY],  the  former  ch&irman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  However, 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  regarding 
the  pending  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  Join  my 
colleague  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith]  in  commending  the  very 
able  address  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vah- 
DENEERCl.  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  in  presenting  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  very  clearly  tbe  urgency 
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of  the  situation  we  now  f»ce  I.  too, 
hmre  JtBt  recently  returned  fro:  n  Europe 
and  from  .<;oine  of  the  countries  that  now 
are  behind  the  Iron  curtain;  and  I  can 
say  without  any  mental  reservation 
wtu^ver  that  the  great  expot  out  of 
Russia  today  Is  fear  and  tenor.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  ha;  already 
mentioned  the  facta  regarding  the  kill- 
teg  of  MihalJovich.  in  Yugosl  ivia;  the 
"legalized"  murder  of  Petkov  In  Bul- 
garia: the  sentencing  to  life  mprison- 
ment  of  Maniu.  in  Rumania:  and  the 
forcing  of  Mikolajczyk  to  flee  f ( \r  his  life 
from  Poland.  Every  place  you  go  in  the 
border  countries  and  within  the  iron  cur- 
tain the  people  have  the  sane  sense 
of  fear  and  urgency. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  Congress  proceed 
forthwith  to  act  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation and  such  other  legLslstion  of  a 
longer  tern  nature  as  may  iltimately 
come  before  us  for  decision.  But  I  do 
wish  to  make  clear  that  I  find  it  a  little 
difficult  at  times  to  follow  the  thinking 
behind  the  policy  of  the  SUt  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  first  place,  taking  tlie  case  of 
Petkov  as  a  specific  example.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  record,  we  see  that  his  Gov- 
ernment sent  Its  first  note  to  tli  e  Bulgar- 
ian Government  on  June  7,  sec  t  another 
note  on  the  subject  on  the  18  h  of  Au- 
gust, sent  another  note  on  t  le  22d  of 
August,  sent  another  note  on  he  23d  of 
August,  sent  a  note  to  the  Sovi(  t  Russian 
Government  on  the  30th  of  Ai  gust,  and 
then  oo  the  23d  of  September  issued  a 
atatement  to  the  press,  ackn  )wledging 
the  fact  that  the  State  Depart  ment  had 
Just  received  word  that  Pakov,  the 
democratic  leader,  had  been  e  lecuted  in 
that  country  on  that  date. 

Then,  lo  and  behold,  what  1  lappened? 
Within  IQ  days  of  the  executk  n  of  Pet- 
kov. our  State  E>epartment  ga^  e  full  and 
ccnnplete  recognition  to  the  3ulgarian 
Government.  I  wish  to  say  t  >  my  col- 
lea'nies  from  my  personal  obsei  vations  in 
talking  to  the  democratc  lead  ;rs  in  Po- 
land, in  talking  to  the  democ!  atic  lead- 
ers in  Czechoslovakia,  and  in  talking  to 
-4he  democratic  leaders  in  Ai  stria  and 
other  countries  which  I  visited  within 
the  last  month,  that  I  foun  1  nothing 
that  had  done  as  much  damag(  to  Amer. 
lean  prestige,  that  had  done  as  much 
damage  to  the  cause  of  demccratic  in- 
stitutions, as  this  Govemmeiit's  giving 
full  and  complete  recognition  t  o  the  Bul- 
garian Government  within  10  days  aft- 
er they  had  murdered  Petkov.  he  demo- 
cratic leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  It  veiy  hard  to 
understand  the  policy  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  this  Gcvernmert  in  con- 
tinuing to  permit  the  shipping  of  ma- 
chinery and  other  materials  t<  i  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  statement  from  tl  e  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  I  a  >k  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Record  in  this  part  of 
my  remaiics.  showing  our  expo  is  to  Rus- 
sia and  our  Imports  from  Rus  da.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  which  will  be  in 
the  Racoas  for  Senators  to  !  tudy.  that 
«e  are  shipping  substantial  qi  antlties  of 
machinery  and  other  types  (f  material 
of  that  nature,  and  we  are  rec(  iving  from 
them  principally  furs. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  California?       , 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 
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iLMiilMilSDino. 

*  lavarti  tor  carsnmptton  in  ItSS. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  modem  world  in  which  we  live  the 
strength  of  nations  for  aggression  is  not 
limited  to  the  size  of  their  armies;  it  Is 
not  limited  to  the  size  of  their  air  forces 
or  their  navies,  but  the  ability  of  any  na- 
tion to  make  aggressive  warfare  hinges 
upon  the  type  of  the  economic  founda- 
tion upon  which  their  armed  forces 
rests.  I  say  that  when  we  ship  materials 
to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
even  though  the  shipments  are  of  lim- 
ited nature,  to  that  extent  we  are 
strengthening  their  hands  to  carry  out 
their  aggressions  throughout  the  world 
wherever  Vney  may  choose  to  follow  them 
out.  To  me  it  does  not  make  sense;  It 
smacks  too  much  of  the  years  1938, 1939. 
1940.  and  1941,  when  scrap  Iron  and  oil 
were  being  shipped  from  this  country  to 
Japan.  At  that  time  there  were  those 
in  the  State  Department  who  said.  "Well, 
we  must  not  Interfere  with  this  trade.  If 
we  do  we  will  annoy  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment If  we  do,  it  may  tie  considered 
an  act  of  economic  warfare.** 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  policy 
we  followed  at  that  time  contributed  to 
the  ability  of  Japfm  to  make  war  upon 
China,  a  country  which  has  been  the  traf- 
ditional  friend  of  the  United  States;  it 
contributed  to  the  strength  of  Japan  to 
strike  us  at  Pearl  Harbor:  U  contributed 
to  the  strength  of  Japan  to  join  with  the 
other  Axis  Powers  to  make  war  upon  us 
and  the  other  democratic  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  unimpressed  by  the  statements 
made  now  by  representatives  of  this  Gov- 


ernment who  say  there  Is  no  need  at  the 
present  time  to  cut  off  these  shipments 
to  Russia.  To  the  contrary.  I  believe 
that  when  Russia  has  been  placing  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  rebuilding  and 
rehabilitation  of  a  war-torn  world,  when 
time  after  time  by  obstructionist  tac- 
tics in  the  United  Nations,  and  in  Ger- 
many, and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world,  they  have  interposed  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  the  economic  rehabilitation 
of  the  world.  It  Is  high  time  for  us  to 
face  realities. 

The  able  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandewbctg]  yesterday  very  clearly,  and 
very  excellently,  in  my  opinion,  mea- 
tioned  the  two  trains  which  have  been 
crossing  the  continent  of  the  United 
States,  the  Freedom  Train  and  the 
Friendship  Train.  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
have  clearly  understood  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people  which  has  supported 
both  those  trains.  But  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  we  know  an  individual  or  a 
nation  is  attempting  to  wreck  the  Free- 
dom Train,  is  attempting  to  wreck  the 
Friendship  Train,  is  putting  ties,  is  put- 
ting rocks,  is  putting  pieces  of  steel,  upon 
the  tracks,  in  order  to  derail  those  two 
trains,  it  certainly  is  high  time  that  we 
stop  giving  them  the  materials  with 
which  to  carry  out  their  sabotage. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
the  pending  bill.  In  answer  to  the  state- 
ment by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
relative  to  the  shipping  of  lend-lease 
supplies  to  Russia,  the  State  Department 
sent  in  a  note  which  the  chairman  at 


the  committee  put  into  the  Recosd.  The 
able  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
KALLT].  former  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, expressed  the  hope,  as  appears 
on  page  250  of  the  hearings,  that  that 
letter  from  the  State  De]3artment.  in  ad- 
dition to  being  published  in  the  Record, 
would  also  be  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  now  to  read  just  a  few  para- 
graphs from  the  memortuidum  of  the 
State  Department  as  it  appears  in  the 
hearings.    It  says: 

No  lend-lease  goods  of  any  kind  are  now 
being  delivered  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  nor  have  any  been  trans- 
ferred to  Soviet  custody  for  many  months. 

I  skip  two  paragraphs  and  read  fur- 
ther: 

Deliveries  of  supplies  under  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 
agreement  were  suspended  after  December 
31,  1946.  as  a  result  of  passage  of  the  Third 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  approved  July 
23.  1946.  and  in  accordance  with  a  ruling  by 
the  Comptroller  General  restricting  further 
exports  even  if  funds  supplied  by  the  foreign 
governments  were  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1948,  ap- 
proved July  30,  1947,  made  provision  for  re- 
sumption of  lend-lease  deliveries  to  10  coun- 
tries but  made  no  provision  for  further  de- 
liveries to  the  Soviet  Union.  No  ftirther 
deliveries  are  being  made  since  legislative 
authority  therefor  has  terminated. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  not  tell  the  committee  at  that 
point  was  that  these  deliveries  were  dis- 
continued over  the  objections  of  our  State 
Department.  The  original  provision  in 
the  Deficiency  Act  of  1946  was  inserted 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  over  the  violent  protest  of  the 
State  Department.  They  then  at- 
tempted to  circumvent  the  law  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
ship  lend-lease  materials  to  Russia,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law  stated  that 
shipments  should  terminate  by  a  certain 
date.  They  were  caught  at  it  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  They  then  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  attempted 
to  get  the  committee  to  permit  the  illegal 
transfer  of  lend-lease  materials  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, after  extensive  hearings  of 
some  magnitude,  refused  to  give  the  per- 
mission for  the  shipping  of  these  lend- 
lease  supplies  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  it  was  not  the  State  Department 
which  stopped  these  lend-lease  supplies 
going  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  the  ac- 
tion in  the  first  Instance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  second 
instance,  of  course,  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  constituting 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  reiterate,  I  believe  we  should 
have  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  we  are 
now  following.  I  believe  we  should  have 
an  American  foreign  policy  which  is  not 
Democratic  and  not  Republican.  Parti- 
san politics  should  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  However,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  to  follow  two  different  policies 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
go  forward  and  help  the  democratic 
nations  of  Europe,  which  are  in  desper- 


ate need,  to  rebuild  their  economies,  help 
them  with  food  and  help  them  with 
materials  when  our  own  supplies  are 
short,  when  at  the  same  time  we  keep 
shipping  supplies  to  the  one  nation  which 
is  a  threat  to  their  liberties  and  a  threat 
to  their  independence. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  felt  it 'was 
quite  in  order  at  this  time  to  voice  the 
personal  expression,  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  that  I  think  that  the 
State  Department  should  begin  follow- 
ing a  consistent  policy  in  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  I  recognize  the  urgency 
in  the  situation.  I,  too,  believe  that  the 
sands  of  time  are  rapidly  running  out. 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  in  Europe  in 
the  last  few  weeks  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  not  be 
saved  if  we  follow  the  appeasement  policy 
developed  at  Munich.  If  we  take  the  road 
that  led  to  and  from  Munich,  and  sur- 
render the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  small  nations  to  international  black- 
mailers in  the  same  way  the  independ- 
ence of  Manchuria  was  surrendered  to 
the  war  lords  of  Japan,  in  the  way  the 
Independence  of  Ethiopia  was  sur- 
rendered to  Fascist  Italy,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia 
was  surrendered  to  Nazi  Germany,  the 
only  result  will  be  to  Increase  the  appe- 
tites of  those  who  prey  upon  their  weak 
neighbors. 

If  we  are  to  save  the  peace  of  the 
world,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  United 
Nations,  and  this  country  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  must  make  It 
crystal  clear,  so  that  no  person  any- 
where can  ever  misunderstand  it.  that 
a  threat  to  the  territorial  integrity  and 
independence  of  any  nation,  anywhere,  is 
a  threat  to  the  territorial  integrity  and 
independence  of  all  nations,  everywhere. 
Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding  as 
to  what  I  mean,  I  refer  to  any  threat  to 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Greece,  of 
Turkey,  or  Iran,  or  of  any  other  nation 
in  Europe  or  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  In  closing,  I  say  that 
I  expect  to  support  enthusiastic^ly  the 
legislation  presently  l>efore  us,  and  such 
other  legislation  as  may  be  presented  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  and  of  China 
and  of  the  world:  but  I  do  hope  that  our 
State  Department  will  follow  a  more  con- 
sistent policy. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Capehart 

Flanders 

Baldwin 

Capper 

Pulbrlght 

Ball 

Chavez 

George 

Barkley 

Connally 

Gurney 

Bricker 

Cooper 

Hawkea 

Bridges 

Cordon 

Hayden 

Brooks 

DonneU 

mckenlooper 

Buck 

Downey 

Hill 

Bushfleld 

Dworshak 

Hoey 

Butler 

Ecton 

HoUand 

Byrd 

EUender 

Ives 

Cain 

Ferguson 

Jenner 

Johnson,  Colo. 

MlUlkla 

Stewart 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Moore 

Taft 

Kem 

Morse 

Taylor 

Kllg(»« 

Murray 

Thomaa.  Okl*. 

Knowland 

Myers 

Thomas,  Utah 

Langer 

O'Conor 

Tb-e 

Lod^ 

OTteniel 

Tobey 

Lucas 

O'Mahoney 

Tydings 

McClellan 

Overtou 

Umstead 

McParland 

Pepper 

Vandenberg 

McGratb 

Reed 

Watklcs 

McKellar 

Robertson.  Va. 

Wherry 

McMahon 

Russell 

White 

Magnuson 

Saltonstall 

Wiley 

Malone 

Smith 

WUllama 

Martin 

Sparkman 

Wilson 

Maybank 

Stennls 

Toung 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Eighty-seven  Senators  have  answered  to 
their  names,  and  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  World 
War  n  left  its  indelible  stamp  of  ruin  and 
devastation  all  over  the  map  of  Europe. 
In  a  larger  measure  its  tragedy  touched 
other  areas  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
The  peoples  of  distressed  countries  must 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  their 
shattered  economies  and  again  to  assume 
their  governmental  processes. 

Europe  has  for  centuries  been  one  of 
the  most  advanced,  progressive,  and  en- 
lightened sections  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  torn  and  lacerated  by  the  recent 
war.  The  nations  of  western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  have  shared  in 
large  measure  the  same  political  and 
governmental  views.  Notwithstanding 
the  misfortunes  and  devastation  of 
World  War  I,  western  Europe,  prior  to 
World  War  n  enjoyed  practically  one- 
half  of  the  world's  foreign  trade.  It  is 
populated  by  intelligent,  skilled,  and  en- 
terprising people.  Its  fortunes  must  be 
restored  if  the  people  of  western  Europe 
are  to  enjoy  revived  industry,  commerce, 
and  trade.  Western  Europe  has  been  a 
land  in  which  democracy  and  free  gov- 
ernment have  served  their  people. 
These  concepts  have  been  and  are  now 
under  bitter  and  destructive  attack  by 
powerful  Influences  from  the  outside. 

President  Truman,  in  response  to  con- 
vincing evidence  from  American  commit- 
tees and  our  foreign  representatives  re- 
specting the  critical  situation  in  western 
Europe  as  regards  food  and  fuel  during 
the  coming  winter,  called  the  Congress 
ftito  session  to  provide  funds  of  an  emer- 
gency and  interim  character  to  aid 
France.  Italy,  and  Austria  in  the  pur- 
chase of  critical  and  necessary  supplies 
of  food  and  fuel  during  threatening  days 
until  March  31,  1948. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  clip- 
pings quoting  the  views  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  other 
Americans  traveling  in  Europe  who  are 
familiar  with  the  situation  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  world,  and  who  describe  the 
need  and  the  urgency  of  that  need. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  November 
14,  1947.  I  find  a  statement  by  Repre- 
sentative Herter.  I  shall  not  read  the 
entire  statement.  He  was  vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  made  a 
tour  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining conditions  and  passing  upon  the 
necessity  for  relief.  He  approves  the 
proposal  for  relief,  and  sets  forth  the 
reasons  which  actuated  him. 

Representative  Taber  said  that  he  saw 
no  hunger;  and  yet  he  states  that  Amer- 
ica must  assist  the  war-stricken  peoples 
to  recover. 
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Repre<;«nUUve  Dnjcasif.  prominent 
RepubUc«n  from  the  State  ( f  Illinois,  is 
loud  in  his  demand  for  Unite  d  States  re- 
lief to  the  stricken  areas.  RepresenU- 
ttre  Duuum  urged  swi/t  Ajnerican  aid 
to  Europe. 

.  Representative  WiccutsiKr 
tin^lshed  Member  of  the 
Massachusetts,  sajrs: 

It   U  elemr  that  recupcratloi 
Europe  Is  today  XhnmtaaaA  by 
poittirwl  Ha  men  of  tba  sMst 
metm. 


<  RTB.  a  dls- 
iouse  from 

In  wastcm 
( ronotnlc  axul 
I  ertcxu  ebar- 


S»aT 


Brpresentative  Scott  also 
▼orable  report. 

Represenutlve  Drwrr 
sourl.  was  most  insistent  In 
that  aid  be  extended  to  thoke 

Representative   Moimowrs 
same  opinion. 

The    Senator    from 
B'Marrl.    our    own 
after  having  visited  most 


of  Mis- 

;he  demand 
areas. 
Is  of  the 


Ken  ucky 


rMr. 

mlno)1ty    leader. 

the  coun- 

advocacy 


lis 


objective  Is  to  re- 
coT  ntries  from 
cpld — to  pro- 
imperative 
As  has  al- 
provl^ol.TS  of  the 
Italy,  and 


aid 


wth 

pollT 


will 


expe  lence 
tie 


its 
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we  could  not  furnish.  So  the  Congress 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
are  left  fr«e  to  grant  these  sums  or  not 
to  grant  them.  The  United  States  thus 
reserves  \U  freedom  of  actdon  to  termi- 
nate the  program  with  reference  to  any 
recipient  country  or  to  all  recipient  coim- 
tries.  It  is  physically  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  the  availa- 
bility of  any  specific  commodity  in  any 
specific  amount.  Many  commodities  are 
now  In  short  supply,  and  the  hazards  of 
winter  and  unforeseen  events  render  it 
impossible  and  undesirable  to  make  any 
commitment  with  respect  to  the  availa- 
bility of  any  particular  amount. 

In  addition  to  the  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing because  of  lack  of  food  or  from  lack 
of  fuel  or  ttie  elemental  necessities  of  life, 
one  of  the  cardinal  purposes  of  the  hill  is 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  recipient 
countries  to  exert  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability  their  own  efforts  to  improve  their 
economic  conditions  and  restore  their 
own  economies.  It  is,  therefore,  provided 
In  the  blU  that  the  President,  through 
such  agencies  as  he  may  employ,  is  au- 
thorized to  execute  with  each  recipient 
country  a  c  ^ntract  in  which  the  recipient 
country  assumes  certain  obligations  and 
agrees  to  p«}rform  .<;peciflc  commitments. 
Among  theic  are  the  efBclent  use  of  the 
comjnodltles  or  foods  made  available  in 
order  to  achieve  an  improved  economy,  to 
place  in  a  special  fund  in  the  local  cur- 
rency of  the  recipient  country  any  funds 
received  from  the  sale  of  such  commodi- 
ties as  may  be  furnished,  such  funds  to 
be  held  for  the  account  of  the  United 
States  and  disposed  of  in  the  manner  di- 
rected by  tlie  United  States  Government, 
to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
within  such  recipient  country  as  to  ori- 
gin of  the  commodities  furnished  so  as  to 
Inform  the  ultimate  consumers  as  to  the 
purpose,  sources,  character,  and  amounts 
of  commodities  made  available  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  the  retison  for  the  insertion  of  that 
language  in  the  bill  was  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  recipient  countries  and 
place  upon  their  shoulders  responsibility 
for  exertini:  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
rebuild  their  shattered  economies,  rather 
than  merely  depending  upon  the  largesse 
and  charity  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  clause  was  prompted  by  our  expe- 
rience under  other  relief  measures  and 
under  the  UNRRA  in  which  in  some  in- 
stances supplies  furnished  by  the  United 
States  and  other  generous  contributors 
have  been  represented  as  not  coming 
from  the  United  States  or  the  UNRRA 
supporters,  but  have  been  employed  for 
political  purposes,  actually  to  the  detri- 
ment and  injury  of  the  United  States  and 
associated  countries.  It  is  also  embodied 
in  the  conti  act  or  agreement  that  the  re- 
cipient country  shall  supply  the  Presi- 
dent upon  request  information  concern- 
ing the  method  of  dlstriliution  and  use 
of  the  commodities  made  available  and 
to  make  available  to  the  people  of  their 
respective  countries  at  reasonable  prices 
the  commcidities  it  receives  under  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  act. 


That,  Mr.  President,  Is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  mishandling  of  the  funds,  to 
prevent  their  use  for  political  purposes, 
and  in  order  that  the  people  may  know 
the  United  States  is  furnishing  the  funds, 
that  they  are  not  furnished  by  some  alien 
power. 

Important  Is  the  agreement  between 
recipient  countries  to  make  all  possible 
efforts  to  seciire  the  maximum  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  locally  produced 
supplies.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  re- 
cipient country  shall  not  export  or  per- 
mit the  removal  from  such  country, 
while  need  therefor  continues,  of  com- 
modities made  available  to  such  country 
under  this  act. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  urge  and  to  stimu- 
late all  these  countries  to  produce  out 
of  their  own  soil,  by  their  own  industry. 
the  (Mtxiucts  of  those  countries  so  as  to 
contribute  not  only  to  the  rebuilding  of 
their  own  economy,  but  to  reduce  the 
drain  on  the  funds  granted. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  recipient 
country  shall  permit  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  and  report  on  the  distribution 
among  the  people  of  such  country  with 
respect  to  the  commodities  transferred 
or  otherwise  made  available  under  the 
act. 

In  other  words,  while  we  r.re  not  in- 
terfering with  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
government,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  supplied  with  in- 
formation as  to  how  recipient  countries 
are  administering  the  funds  and  as  to 
how  they  are  distributing  them,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  problem. 

These  provisions  have  been  adopted  in 
order  to  insure  the  right  of  the  Glovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  exert  a  cer- 
tain supervision  over  the  administration 
of  the  act  and  to  guarantee  that  the  pur- 
poses which  motivate  the  act  are  essen- 
tially met  by  the  administering  authority. 

The  power  of  the  President  to  termi- 
nate the  operation  of  the  act  is  preserved. 
Whenever  he  may  determine  that  a  re- 
cipient country  is  not  administering  ac- 
cOTdlng  to  the  terms  of  its  agreement  or 
whenever  he  finds  by  reason  of  changed 
conditions  that  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance is  no  longer  necessary  or  desirable, 
he  may  terminate  operations  under  the 
act  as  related  to  that  coimtry. 

Section  10  of  the  act  provides  that  the 
responsibility  for  administering  In 
Europe  the  program  of  assistance  pro- 
vided for  may  be  vested  in  the  field  ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  States  foreign 
relief  program,  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
the  act  of  May  31, 1947,  providing  for  re- 
llef,to^e  devastated  areas.  However,  it 
Is  pimlded  that  such  field  administrator 
must  perform  his  duties  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  objective  and  the  policies  embodied 
in  the  bill  are  a  vital  and  integral  part 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  the  Pres- 
ident, who,  under  the  Constitution,  is 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations,  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
should  have  authority  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act. 
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One  objective  of  the  United  States  Is 
to  relieve  the  distress  in  the  recipient  na- 
tions caused  by  the  shortage  of  food  and 
fuel  supplies  and  the  danger  to  human 
life  and  activity.  Another  objective  is  to 
aid  people  of  the  recipient  countries  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  to  rebuild  their 
own  economies,  and  to  control  their  own 
governmental  activities.  Another  ob- 
jective is  to  stimulate  the  responsibility 
of  the  respective  nations.  Those  who  do 
not  endeavor  to  help  themselves  must  not 
expect  our  help.  They  must  realize  that 
their  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands.  They 
must  acknowledge  that  their  fortune  is 
of  their  own  making.  The  United  States 
is  willing  to  aid,  but  it  has  no  desire  what- 
ever to  intervene  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  any  recipient  nation.  It  has  no  pur- 
pose to  control  their  economy  or  their 
government.  These  things  are  wholly 
within  the  determination  of  the  respec- 
tive recipient  countries.  We  would  not 
have  it  otherwise.  We  want  them  to 
stand  upon  their  own  feet,  to  look  the 
world  in  the  face  and  with  dignity  to 
demonstrate  their  own  independence  and 
their  own  innate  power  to  make  and  ad- 
minister their  own  institutions. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union 
''  and  some  of  the  nations  of  eastern 
Europe  known  as  the  satellite  states  are 
bitterly  and  vigorously  resisting  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  recipient  countries  of  aid 
from  the  United  States.  This  is  a  curious 
phenomenon.  Nations  that  are  unwilling 
themselves  to  join  in  furnishing  aid  to 
those  in  need,  object  and  restrict  any 
effort  by  the  United  States  to  alleviate 
human  suffering  and  to  give  strength  and 
encouragement  to  those  who  face  the 
danger  of  suffering  and  despair  for  the 
lack  of  the  vital  necessities  of  life. 

It  is  quite  a  curious  thing  that  any 
nation,  any  people,  should  strike  the 
crust  from  the  hands  of  a  hungry  man. 
Why  the  resistance  by  the  Soviet  Union 
J  and  its  satellite  states  to  the  acceptance 
by  the  recipient  countries  of  the  aid 
furnished  at  a  great  cost  to  ourselves  in 
the  denial  and  sacrifices  of  our  own 
people  which  it  entails?  Why  should 
they  object?  Why  should  they  be  con- 
cerned? Is  it  becau.se  they  hope  that  in 
the  confusion  and  chaos  and  suffering 
and  uncertainty  that  accompany  physi- 
cal distress,  hunger  and  hardship  the 
political  purposes  and  the  ideological 
concepts  of  communism  may  seize  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  distressed  and 
suffering. 

The  world  has  noted  within  recent 
weeks  disturbances  fomented  by  Com- 
munists in  a  number  of  countries  of 
Europe  for  political  and  ideological  rea- 
sons. We  have  seen  how  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy  has  been  attacked  by  wide- 
spread strikes.  Even  now  the  Republic 
of  France  is  In  the  throes  of  a  political 
crisis,  and  under  the  infiuence  and  lead- 
ership of  the  Communists  in  France 
widespread  strikes  are  taking  place  and 
open  threats  are  being  made  against  the 
life  of  the  French  Government.  In 
France,  for  which  country  we  have 
sacrificed,  which  we  have  defended  in 
two  world  wars,  and  into  which  we  have 
poured  millions  of  dollars  for  relief  pur- 
poses,  we   hear   denunciations   of   the 


United  States,  of  our  people,  and  of  our 
purposes.  Those  denunciations  come 
from  the  Communist  leaders,  and  are, 
of  course  entirely  baseless,  and  without 
foundation. 

It  is  difBcult  to  understand  how  any 
people  who  claim  to  have  an  attachment 
to  human  rights  and  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind can  oppose  the  granting  of  aid  to 
the  hungry  and  the  suffering.  The 
United  States  entertains  no  selfish  pur- 
pose in  its  course.  It  does  not  desire  to 
exert  any  control  or  infiuence  over  the 
recipient  nations.  It  does  hope  that  the 
recipient  nations  may  be  allowed  to  pur- 
sue their  own  course  and  to  choose  their 
own  way  of  life.  It  does  not  believe  that 
they  should  be  compelled  under  the 
pressure  of  physical  suffering,  under  the 
punishments  of  a  political  knout  to  adopt 
a  political  system  alien  to  their  tradi- 
tions and  opposed  to  their  concepts  of 
liberty,  freedom,  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

The  fate  that  may  befall  countries 
coming  under  the  influence  or  domina- 
tion of  Russia  ought  to  be  known  of  all 
men.  In  Bulgaria,  Petkov,  an  independ- 
ent democratic  leader  of  that  nation, 
who  had  held  high  and  responsible  po- 
sitions, forfeited  his  life  because  he  op- 
posed the  policies  of  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. 

In  Hungary,  Nagy,  Premier,  fied  to  the 
United  States  In  fear  of  his  hfe.  In 
Poland,  Mlkolajczyk,  formerly  holding 
honorable  and  high  positions  In  the  gov- 
ernment, fied  before  the  terror  of  com- 
munism. In  Rumania,  Manlu,  a  former 
Premier,  languishes  In  a  prison  cell.  To- 
talitarian tyranny  has  terrors  which  even 
Siberia  did  not  hold  under  the  Czars. 

Let  the  nations  of  Europe  beware. 
The  hug  of  the  bear  Is  not  a  gesture  of 
affection.  It  Is  the  treacherous  and 
deadly  embrace  to  democracy  and  free 
peoples. 

Russia  almost  daily  denounces  and 
abuses  the  United  States  with  bitter  and 
baseless  invective.  It  assails  the  United 
States  as  being  an  Imperialistic  power. 
It  charges  us  with  seeking  even  In  our 
charitable  efforts  embodied  in  this  meas- 
ure to  have  sinister  designs  upon  the 
countries  of  western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
claimed  no  reparations  from  any  nation 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  war,  whereas  the 
Soviet  Government  has  laid  a  heavy 
hand  upon  every  defeated  nation,  and  in 
the  conferences  on  the  peace  treaties  hsis 
demanded  exorbitant  reparations.  The 
United  States  has  claimed  no  territory, 
whereas  Russia  has  had  added  to  her 
realm  thousands  of  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  there  have  been  brought  under 
her  yoke  millions  of  people  who  formerly 
inhabited  other  lands. 

Whatever  indirect  result  the  bill  may 
have  is  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  west- 
em  Europe  and  in  defensive  resistance  to 
aggression  that  would  reduce  western 
Europe  to  vassalage  and  political  slavery. 

International  harmony  and  good  will 
are  the  desires  of  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  We  fought  to  emtwdy  these 
principles  In  the  United  Nations  organ!- 
zation.  Russia,  however,  has  impeded, 
delayed,  and  hindered  the  work  of  the 
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United  Nations,  seeming  to  prefer  friction 
and  chaos  in  the  relations  of  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

Yesterday  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters met  In  London  to  consider  peace 
treaties  with  Germany  and  Austria. 
More  than  2  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
termination  of  combat,  with  no  treaty 
with  either  of  these  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  distinctly  that 
In  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  meet- 
ing in  Paris.  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
repeatedly  before  the  Council  pressed 
for  the  consideration  of  peace  treaties 
with  Austria  and  with  Germany;  but  the 
Soviets  of  Russia,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Molotov,  always  found  some  pretext  for 
delay,  some  reason  for  postponement, 
and  refused  to  agree  upon  fixing  any  def- 
inite time  to  take  up  those  questions,  and 
refused  to  incorporate  them  In  the  agen- 
da. So,  from  that  time  to  this,  chaos, 
uncertainty,  and  distress  have  prevailed 
In  Austria  and  in  Germany.  It  seems  to 
be  the  Russian  thought  that  if  they  can 
cause  delay,  confusion  will  be  increased, 
people  will  become  troubled  with  misun- 
derstanding, and  will  embrace  any  prom- 
ise of  a  different  ideological  nature  and 
character;  that,  because  of  the  failure  to 
write  peace  treaties  and  the  failure  to 
agree  to  the  restoration  of  their  own  in- 
dividual and  nationalistic  desires,  they 
may  turn  to  communism. 

The  economy  of  Germany  must  be  re- 
stored, if  Europe  is  to  have  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic future.  Germany  is  the  heart  of 
European  Industry.  It  Is  Inhabited  by  a 
skillful,  industrious,  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple. Of  course,  its  war  potential  must  be 
destroyed.  The  Allied  nations  must  see 
to  it  that  Germany  is  never  again  able  to 
lift  a  hostile  sword.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  Germany  should  not  be  re- 
habilitated as  a  mighty  workshop.  De- 
lay on  the  Austrian  at>d  Germany  trea- 
ties has  made  it  possible  for  foreign  in- 
fluences to  infiltrate  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, and  seek  to  implant  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  support  of  an  alien  concept 
of  government,  and  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trines of  communism.  That  condition 
exists  now,  and  has  been  present  since 
the  termination  of  hostilities. 

This  infiltration  of  foreign  Infiyences 
is  an  approach  which  seeks  to  absorb  not 
alone  their  resources,  but  the  sympathies 
of  their  peoples.  If  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers  cannot  bring  about  peace 
treaties  with  Germany  and  Austria, 
eventually  the  other  great  powers  must 
conclude  treaties  with  Austria  and  Ger- 
many without  Russia.  In  order  to  restore 
peace  and  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
former  enemy  states.  Technically,  we 
are  still  at  war.  These  countries  cannot 
be  expected  to  go  on  living  In  a  state  of 
war.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
the  relationship  of  victor  and  vanquished. 
If  Europe  is  to  live.  If  the  peoples  of  these 
countries  are  to  survive.  If  the  peace  of 
the  world  Itself  Is  to  be  preserved,  Ger- 
many and  Austria  must  have  peace  trea- 
,  ties  determining  their  fate  and  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that  in 
both  World  War  I  and  World  War  H— 
we  participated  imwlUlngly,  doing  so  un- 
der provocations — originated  In  Europe. 
Today  there  are  In  Europe  spots  which 
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have  within  them  the  posslbi  ities  of  a 

future  war.    Anything  that  we  may  do  to 

iblish  condltioas  which  wl  1  promise 

In  Europe  will  mean  ptace  to  us 

and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  not  only  «rants  the 
people  of  the  recipient  countites  to  re- 
eelve  material  benefits  which  may  pre- 
serve their  physical  bodies,  but  It  desires 
that  their  Intellects  and  their  character 
may  likewise  be  preserved  and  j  Limulated 
•Dd  strengthened  so  that  they  may  lead 
their  own  lives,  free  from  the  ( Ictates  of 
and  extortion. 
>rn  Europe  must  be  abl  >  to  think 
and  to  determine  Its  own  cotrse.  The 
United  States  makes  no  effort  to  coerce 
or  to  persuade  any  recii^ent  country  as 
to  the  form  of  its  government  or  Its  po- 
litical Institutions.  We  do.  ho  irever.  be- 
lieve that  the  peoples  of  weste  m  Europe 
ar«  entitled  to  decide  such  questions 
without  the  pressure  of  hunge  •  and  suf- 
fering from  cold.  They  must  do  It  also 
without  pressure  from  alien  nlluences 
backed  by  a  threat  of  armed  iorce. 

Should  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
be  plimged  Into  the  misery  an  I  suffering 
which  continued  lack  of  fooc  and  fuel 
may  entail,  they  may  be  swept  jy  despair 
Into  the  morass  of  commuiism  and 
anarchy.  The  freedom  and  t^  e  stability 
of  Europe  are  necessary  to  th  *  freedom 
and  subllity  of  the  world.  ^  le  cannot 
Ignore  them.  We  cannot  clos  s  our  eyes 
to  their  miseries.  Western  Ed  rope  must 
not  be  turned  back  centuries  in  o  tyranny 
and  totalitarianism.  The  ni  e  of  the 
Czars  must  not  Be'  resurrected,  even 
though  It  may  wear  a  different  cloak  and 
speak  another  tongue.  The  f  reedom  of 
Wtem  Europe  was  purchased  by  peo- 
idas  who  were  fighting  their  w  ay  toward 
the  light  They  mast  not  be  h  irled  back 
"~^to  the  midnight  darkness  cf  a  police 
state.  Pressed  as  they  are  by  Com- 
munist threats  within  and  wit  lOUt.  they 
must  not  succumb  to  strangulation  by 
the  evil  forces  that  assail  then  i. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  anong  our 
people  those  who  propound  m  any  ques- 
tlcms  regarding  the  partlcula  ■  measure 
we  are  considering  at  this  tin  e.  There 
are  those  who  ask.  "Why  sho  aid  we  do 
this  for  western  Europe?"  W  bether  we 
wish  it  or  not.  destiny  has  lal  I  its  hand 
upon  us.  We  are  today  the  laost  pow- 
erful Nation  on  earth,  both  ec(  nomlcally 
and  militarily.  As  a  worll  leader, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  ca  nnot  shun 
the  responsibilities  that  go  with  tre- 
mendous power  and  prestige.  We  must 
Justify  the  confidence  and  tnst  of  the 
war-torn  world.  We  cannot  \  ith  indif- 
ference view  the  collapse  or  distress  of 
some  of  the  fairest  regions  <  f  Europe. 
We  cannot  witness  the  dest  nctlon  of 
democracy  and  the  substltutic  d  of  cruel 
and  savage  commimism  in  tliose  areas 
of  the  world.  Their  freedom  \i-as  piur- 
cba.<;e<i  by  bitter  sacrifices  through  the 
years.  Wherever  tyranny  att  icks  free- 
dom, our  hearts  mxist  be  on  t  le  side  of 
liberty.  The  United  States  ras  fought 
two  wars  to  defend  the  liberty  and  the 
independence  of  Eiiropean  nstlons  and 
peofdet.  Shall  we  surrender  ;uch  lead- 
ership? Shall  we  abandon  s\  ch  a  high 
purpoae  and  stich  a  lofty  mo  ive?    To- 


day we  are  cal'ed  upon — not  to  lay  down 
our  lives,  not  io  take  up  arms — but  out 
of  generous  hijarts  to  extend  food  and 
fuel  to  keep  alive  threatened  nations 
and  threatened  demcxiracy. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  Is 
looked  upon  b}'  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  as  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
nation  on  the  globe.  In  this  period  when 
the  world  is  In  turmoil,  when  many  of 
the  nations  are  without  leadership;  when 
they  find  no  directions  along  the  cross- 
roads as  to  where  they  shall  go  and  as 
to  what  they  shall  do,  there  must  be 
asserted  by  some  power  a  spirit  of  lead- 
ership that  will  direct  them  along  the 
righteous  pathways  of  democracy  and 
peace. 

Men  In  distant  parts  of  the  earth  look 
to  the  United  States  as  the  symbol  of 
liberty.  They  look  to  it  and  love  It  and 
venerate  It  as  the  land  of  justice  and 
democracy. 

They  look  tc>  It  with  longing  eyes  and 
hungering  hearts.  They  look  to  It  as  a. 
redeemer  and  Uberator  who  will  break 
the  chains  of  sJavery  from  their  fester- 
ing limbs.  For  the  sake  of  the  world,  for 
the  sake  of  mankind,  and  for  our  own 
sakes.  we  cannot,  we  dare  not,  we  must 
not.  surrender  the  noble  leadership  that 
points  the  way  to  freedom  and  democ- 
racy for  mankind. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  course  of  yesterday's  debate  I  agreed 
to  acquire  certain  specific  information 
that  was  sought  from  me.  and  I  should 
like  to  start  to  respond  to  that  obliga- 
tion. The  first  thing  I  want  to  deal  with 
Is  the  question  submitted  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado,  along  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  will  recall 
that  he  was  as  icing  for  a  typical  case  of 
the  handling  oi  a  t3'Plcal  commodity  like 
wheat,  in  a  typical  relief  area  like  Italy. 
to  see  what  happened  to  assure  its  ulti- 
mate arrival  at  the  objective  to  which 
our  effort  Is  dedicated. 

This  statement  describes  officially  the 
precise  process  that  is  followed  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  It  Is  a  state- 
ment respecting  the  receipt  and  distribu- 
tion of  United  States  relief  supplies  In 
Italy. 

Both  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
United  States  Relief  Mission  in  Rome  are 
advised  in  advance  of  the  sailing  and 
.  prot>able  arrival  dates  of  all  ships  carry- 
ing United  Sta.es  relief  supplies. 

Pursuant  to  liie  Senator's  request,  we 
are  starting  right  at  the  American  shore 
and  following  straight  through. 

The  Central  Shipping  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  Italian  Government 
with  the  partlcloaUon  of  a  representative 
of  the  United  States  Relief  Mission  then 
determines  the  part  at  which  the  cargo 
Is  to  unload  and  notifies  the  ship's  master. 
The  several  ministeries  of  the  Italian 
Government  with  the  United  States  Re- 
lief Mission  participating  then  work  out 
the  distribution  plans  for  each  cargo. 
The  cargo  Is  unloaded  Into  rail  cai^  or 
trucks  and  trarsported  to  a  regicmal  In- 
ternal distribution  point  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  Italian  Government 
and  the  American  mission.    From  this 


ix)lnt  the  distribution  Is  handled  in  vari- 
ous ways,  depending  upon  the  commcxllty 
Involved. 

rooDSTurrs 

Let  us  discuss  foodstuffs  particularly, 
because  that  Is  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  had  in  mind. 

The  High  Commissioner  of  Food,  who 
Is  an  Italian  ofiacer.  allocates  all  im- 
ported food  supplies,  but  a  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Relief  Mission 
participates  In  the  allocation  program. 
This  commodity  has  now  reached  the 
port,  has  been  distributed  Internally  In 
Italy,  and  Is  ready  for  ultimate  disposal. 
Distribution  and  handling  is  through  an 
agency  of  the  Government,  which  is  an 
Italian  federation  of  agrarian  activi- 
ties, an  arm  of  the  Italian  Government. 
It  Is  called  the  Federazione  Italiana  del 
Consorzi  Agrari.  This  organization  has 
branches  in  each  province  and  commune 
and  maintains  a  staff  of  regional  Inspec- 
tors and  statistical  officers  who  supervise 
the  distribution  of  the  foodstuffs  on  the 
basic  ration  list.  United  States,  observers 
are  In  constant  touch  with  the  local 
offices  of  this  organization.     ~ 

We  are  now  getting  down  to  the  final 
point  where  the  real  activity  begins.  We 
are  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  in  whom  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  particularly  interested. 
It  is  a  new  porl'^l-to-porial  inquiry  upon 
which  the  Senator  has  embarked  me. 

Upon  Its  arrival  at  the  basic  distribu- 
tion points  grain  is  allocated  to  the  var- 
ious millers  who,  after  grinding  the  grain, 
transmit  the  flour  to  bakeries  under  the 
approved  distribution  program.  Baker- 
ies then  distribute  bread  to  retail  stores. 
The  bread  is  sold  to  the  consumers  at  the 
retail  levels  at  prices  agreed  to  between 
the  United  States  mission  and  the  Ital- 
ian Government.  Grain  and  other  food- 
stuffs are  sold  to  ration  card  holders  and 
in  quantities  and  at  prices  approved  by 
United  States  representatives.  Some 
foodstuffs  are  distributed  free  to  indi- 
gents thi-ough  relief  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions in  accordance  with  agreements 
between  us  and  the  Italian  Government. 

Bread,  floiu*.  pasta,  rice,  sugar,  and 
fats  are  subject  to  national  rationing. 
United  States  supplies  are  mixed  with 
locally  collected  supplies  at  mills  and 
warehouses  and  both  are  distributed  in 
the  same  manner  as  indicated  above. 

The  Italian  Government  requires  com- 
pulsory collection  and  Nation-wide  con- 
trol of  breadgrains,  rice,  olive  oil.  animal 
fats,  and  sugar  beets'.  Meats,  cheese,  po- 
tatoes, fruits,  and  vegetables  are  not  sub- 
ject to  compulsory  collection  or  to  ra- 
tioning. 

The  distribution  of  relief  supplies,  at 
all  these  stages,  including  the  sale  to  Uie 
ultimate  consumer  under  the  rationing 
system,  Is  subjected  to  continuous  check 
by  United  States  observers,  to  determine 
as  far  as  possible  that  the  commodities 
are  reaching  the  Italian  people  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  relief  bill 
and  the  agreement  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

I  think  that  covers  the  general  process 
and  answers  the  Senator's  question.  I 
have  additional  information  dealing  with 
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the  distribution  of  coal,  medical  supplies, 
and  so  forth,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  burden  the  Record  with  the 
detail,  unless  the  able  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  a  further  inquiry  he  would  like 
to  submit.     

Mr.  MHUKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MniiTKIN.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
that  information,  because  it  follows  out 
the  distributive  process  with  the  meticu- 
lousness  that  I  wanted,  at  least  for  my 
own  satisfaction.  I  am  particularly 
heartened  to  know  that  representatives 
of  this  Government  will  be  following  the 
distribution  of  the  foods  from  arrival  at 
port  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  I  am 
correct  in  that;  am  I? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Entirely  so. 

Mr.  MTTT.TKIN.  There  is  one  angle 
that  was  developed  that  is  still  of  Interest 
to  me.  I  notice  the  plan  comprehends 
that  those  who  receive  the  supplies  shall 
pay  for  them.  There  was  reference  to 
an  arrangement  regarding  indigent  peo- 
ple. It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  plan,  which  perhaps 
should  be  focused  a  little  more  sharply. 
Such  people  certainly  are  the  people  to 
whom  we  want  to  get  the  food. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Among  others. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  We  want  to  get  it  to 
everyone,  but  people  with  a  lot  of  money 
can  eat.  as  they  are  doing  now;  they  can 
patronize  the  black  market.  I  think  we 
should  focus  a  little  more  sharply  what 
we  are  going  to  do  about  Indigent  people. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  Interrupted 
the  Senator  only  to  take  his  priority  off 
the  Indigent.  I  think  the  great  middle 
class  are  the  chief  victims  of  the  situa- 
tions such  as  we  confront  over  there  and 
over  here. 

Mr.  MILLIB3N.  Am  I  not  correct  In 
saying  that  we  want  to  get  fcx>d  to  every- 
one who  needs  it  and  cannot  get  it  other- 
Vise? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Rich  or  poor;  middle 
class,  low  class,  or  upper  class? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    That  Is  correct. 

~Mr.  MILLIKIN,  Under  the  purchase 
plan.  I  think  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  all  the  people  of  Italy  who  have 
money,  who  are  able  to  buy.  regardless 
of  their  political  beliefs,  will  be  in  posi- 
tion to  buy  the  food.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  There  will  be  no 
attempt  to  distribute  the  food  according 
to  political  beliefs.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  requirement  is  exactly  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  MTTiTiTKIN.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
Important  part  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  I  have  obtained  the  Informa- 
tion he  sought? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  has  ob- 
tained precisely  the  information  I 
wanted,  and  if  our  American  observers 
are  alert,  and  if  we  pace  our  shipments 
so  that  we  do  not  put  everything  out  of 
our  own  control  at  once,  we  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  protect  ourselves,  I  believe. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


Mr.  MTT.T.TKTN.  May  I  explore  that 
point  a  little  more? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MTTJiTKTN.  I  assume  that  as  a 
practical  matter  we  would  not  In  one 
grand  parade  of  ships  put  all  the  stuff 
out  of  our  exclusive  control  all  at  once. 
In  other  words,  I  am  assuming  that  as 
prudent  and  reasonably  cautious  sup- 
pliers we  would  keep  enough  back  so 
that  If  this  thing  commences  to  fail  we 
can  control  the  remaining  part  of  the 
supplies. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  I  should  like  to 
add  one  comment  at  that  point,  because 
I  think  it  has  a  rather  colorful  impact 
on  the  whole  concept.  The  chief  admin- 
istrator of  the  entire  relief  set-up,  Mr. 
Allen,  who  Is  continued  in  his  responsi- 
bility imder  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  I  should  like  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  has  a  long-time 
backgroimd  of  experience  as  a  high  ad- 
ministrator of  international  Red  Cross 
relief.  I  think  the  very  Identification  of 
that  fact,  the  fact  that  his  substantial 
background  is  the  background  of  a  highly 
experienced  International  Red  Cross  ad- 
ministrator, will  put  an  added  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  Senator's  mind. 

Mr.  MTTTiTKTN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What  staff  has  that 
gentleman  in  Italy,  for  example? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  what  staff  he  has  In  Italy.  He  is 
the  over-all  administrator,  under  the  ex- 
isting relief  act,  for  the  areas  Involved, 
which  are  Italy.  Austria,  and  Trieste,  and 
he  in  turn  has  a  United  States  mission  in 
each  of  the  areas  which  are  under  his 
general  control.  These  missions.  In  turn, 
have  organized  the  staffs  that  operate  the 
inspections  and  the  controls  and  the  re- 
straints which  I  have  previously  Identi- 
fied in  detail. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Has  that  gentleman 
been  consulted  specifically  as  to  whether 
he  considers  his  staff  adequate  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  can  only  an- 
swer that  in  reverse — that  I  know  of  no 
complaints  along  the  line  Indicated.  I 
am  advised  by  our  own  chief  of  staff  of 
our  Senate  committee  that  Administra- 
tor Allen  says  he  can  easily  accommodate 
himself  to  this  expanded  responsibility 
with  substantially  his  existing  staff,  with 
the  single  exception  that  he  will  have  to 
create  a  new  mission  for  France,  which 
Is  not  now  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MTTTiTKTN.  May  I  assume  that 
the  other  plans  for  the  treatment  of 
other  relief  articles  will  be  put  into  the 
Record  by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes;  I  shall  be 
glad  to  put  the  remainder  of  the  memo- 
randum in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  memo- 
randum from  which  I  have  just  read  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SMriH  in  the  chair) .   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

COAL 

In  the  case  of  coal,  there  Is  a  monthly  allo- 
cation by  an  agency  established  by  the  Italian 
Government.  A  member  of  the  United  States 
relief  mission  participates  in  the  monthly 
allocation  meetings.  Coal  for  railways  Is 
turned  over  to  the  railways  at  ports.  Coal 
allocated  to  gas  works  and  industrial  firms 
Is  distributed  through  commercial  channels 
imder  the  approved  allocation  plan. 

MEDICAL  StTPPLIES 

An  Italian  organization  called  SAICEF  han- 
dles the  distilbutlon  of  medical  supplies.  In 
this  case  also  the  allocation  of  the  supplies 
Is  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  mission. 
The  distribution  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
is  made  principally  through  the  hospitals  and 
clinics.  In  the  case  of  particularly  valuable 
medicaments,  such  as  streptomycin  and  peni- 
cillin. SAICEF  arranges  for  special  guards  and 
other  security  measures. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  I  may 
Interpose  a  question  into  this  interesting 
colloquy  between  my  colleague  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  becomes  of  that  money. 
The  Senator  says  that  these  relief  goods 
in  some  instances  are  sold  in  the  regular 
markets.  What  becomes  of  the  money 
that  Is  received  for  these  goods? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  existing  post-UNRRA  Relief  Act 
and  under  the  terms  of  the  pending  bill 
all  of  these  commodities  are  paid  for  In 
local  currency  by  the  recipient  govern- 
ment, which  Is  put  Into  a  trust  fund, 
the  fimd  being  under  the  joint  control 
and  disposition  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  government 
of  the  recipient  country  for  such  ex- 
penditure as  they  may  agree  upon,  and 
any  imencumbered  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  enterprise  is  to  be  similarly  disposed 
of.  with  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Has 
Congress  ever  approved  the  disposition 
of  any  such  fund? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  We  have  never 
confronted  the  opporttmity  as  yet. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  This  Is 
a  new  arrangement? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes;  which 
started  June  20, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Which 
started  June  30,  1947. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  And  I  want  to 
come  now  immediately.  If  I  may,  to  that 
point,  because  I  wish  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  submit  an 
amendment  which  is  in  a  sense  a  clarify- 
ing amendment.  It  deals,  however,  with 
a  point  In  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Donnell]  was  very  much  in- 
terested yesterday,  and  it  deals  with  a 
point  in  which  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested fundamentally  in  connectipn  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  bill.  It  also  has 
something  to  do  with  the  questions  just 
submitted  to  me  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado. 
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When  this  device  of  reqa  ring  the  pay- 
ment by  the  beneficiary  coi  mtry  in  local 
currency  for  the  relief  eon  modlties  was 
Initiated  In  the  post-DNRl  :A  relief  bill, 
it  was  confined  to  such  sui  plies  as  were 
resold  by  the  recipient  go\erninent.  It 
WM  thought  in  connectlin  with  the 
pending  bill  that  It  would  I «  a  step  for- 
ward if  that  process  were  ipplied  to  all 
commodities  received  by  he  recipient 
government  whether  resold  or  not,  inas- 
much as  we  are  very  aniious  to  keep 
this  relief  from  being  ai  y  sort  of  a 
budgetary  windfall  in  tie  recipient 
countries. 

As  submitted  originally  )y  the  State 
Department  and  as  recomnended  orig- 
inally by  the  Department,  the  pending 
la-oposal  broadened  itself  a  >  I  have  indi- 
cated— not  only  broadenet  itself  in  re- 
spect to  a  requirement  that  all  commodi- 
ties must  be  paid  for  in  k  cal  currency, 
but  also  broadened  the  erms  of  the 
agreement  which  our  Government  and 
the  beneficiary  govemmen ;  could  make 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  he  funds.  I 
wonder  If  I  have  made  mys  jlf  clear. 

The  original  plan  in  the  post-UNRRA 
relief  program  only  reQUir<  d  the  deposit 
of  local  currency  for  goods  resold  by  th«s 
beneficiary  country,  and  the  resulting 
trust  fimd.  under  the  term  >  of  the  posi- 
UNRRA  Act,  could  be  used  by  the  bene- 
ficiary government  and  the  United  States 
Government  for  only  certai  i  limited  pur 
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poses.    The  proposal  sent 
State  Department,  which 
thought  it  was  approving. 


down  to  the 

t  ie  committee 

>ecause  noth- 


ing to  the  contrary  was  I  rought  to  its 
attention,  broadened  that  (  oncept  to  the 
point  where  local  currency  must  be  pro- 
vided against  all  commod  ties  received, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  gre  at  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  covers  the  poiJit  raised  yes- 
terday by  the  able  Senatjr  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  DoHifEU.].  and  Eilso  broadens 
the  area  In  which  the  Joi  tt  trusteeship 
can  ultimately  expend  tpese  trusteed 
funds. 

The  clerical  error  arises  because  In  the 
committee  we  wanted  to  a  Id  to  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Stat  e  Department 
an  additional  provision  f re  m  the  old  bill 
requiring  the  consent  of  C  )ngress  to  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  aiy  unencum- 
bered balances  at  the  end  of  the  adven- 
ture. In  picking  up  the  li  ^tter  language 
the  draftsmanship  picked  up  all  of  the 
old  concept  and  omitted  the  new.  and 
It  is  simply  to  bring  the  te  ct  back  to  the 
basis  upon  which  the  comi  littee  thought 
It  was  acting— and  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  controversy  about  It — t  lat  I  offer  the 


following  amendment.    I 
bill  be  perfected  on  page  .    . 

striking  out  lines  11  throiigh  23  to  and 
Including  (c).  and  substitjiting  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

conlmodlty 


(b)  To  make,  when  aziy 
avmUable  under  this  act.  a 
podt  In  the  currency  of 
•pedal  account  \inder  such 
tftooa   aa   may    be   agreed   to 
eoimtry  and  the  Oovermnen  : 
Statca.  and  to  hold  or  use 
eount  ooly  for  cuch 
■grwd  to  between  such 

It  of  tiM  United  Statih. 


count  ry 


Then  at  that  point  we 
dltional   language   which 


ask  that  the 
line  11.  by 


COI  unensxirate 
sue  b 


t<rms 


luch 
purpciea   as 


Is  made 
de- 
country  In  a 
and  condl- 
between  such 
of  the  United 
q)eclal  ae- 
may  be 
and  the  Qov- 


VfA  op  the  ad- 
requires   the 


consent  of  Congress  to  the  disposition  of 
the  unencumbered  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  enterprise. 

Mr.  MILUKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENEERO.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MTTT.nmj  i  believe  It  would  be 
useful  if  we  had  a  little  more  informa- 
tion as  to  the  ultimate  purpose  and  dis- 
position of  that  fund-  Will  any  part  of  it 
come  back  to  us,  or  is  it  Intended  that  li 
shall  be  spent  in  Italy  for  other  aid  pur- 
poses? What  Is  the  thinking  so  far  as 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  fund  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Of  course  we  are 
dealing  with  a  novelty  in  connection  with 
this  enterprise.  The  original  thought 
behind  the  idea  was  that  we  could  thus 
turn  our  relief  virtually  Into  a  revolviri 
fund  as  a  result  of  which  we  could  sub- 
stantially multiply,  without  increased 
cost,  the  beneficial  advantages  by  way  of 
relief  and  work-relief  which  were  parti- 
cularly identified  in  the  original  act. 
Now.  in  addiUon.  there  is  thought  being 
given,  for  example,  to  the  idea  that  this 
fund  might  be  available  for  expenditure 
in  local  currencies  for  the  f urtherancje  of 
the  public  information  program  in  con- 
nection with  these  relief  enterprises. 

There  is  the  question  whether  Ameri- 
can expenditures  in  the  beneficiary  coun- 
tries in  other  directions  could  be  covered 
by  agreement  with  the  beneficiary  coun- 
tries. It  is  particularly  and  specifically 
anticipated  that  the  local  currencies  can 
be  used  to  pay  the  administrative  cost  of 
the  American  supervision.  Beyond  that, 
I  can  be  nothing  except  vague  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposition.  It  is  a  very 
great  step  forward,  in  my  view,  to  offset 
the  enormous  relief  shipments  by  a  de- 
posit in  local  currency  which  creates  a 
protection  against  the  use  of  our  benefi- 
cence as  an  escape  from  budgetary  re- 
sponsibilities at  home. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  results  from 
prior  experience  on  the  same  subject, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Precisely.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  say  that  we 
are  learning  from  our  old  mistakes,  and 
that  we  are  making  headway. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Am  I  correct  In 
thinking  that,  whatever  use  is  made  of 
that  trust  fund,  it  will  have  to  be  with 
the  consent  of  Congress? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  No.  Whatever  is 
done  with  any  unencumbered  balance  at 
the  end  of  the  term— ^x*ich  In  this  in- 
stance is  March  31,  194»— will  have  to 
have  the  consent  of  Congress.  Prior 
thereto  the  arrangement  rests  upon  an 
agreement  between  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  the  beneficiary  govern- 
ment.   

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  fund  might  be  used  for  purposes 
which  might  not  have  met  the  approval 
of  Congress  had  Congress  had  any  voice 
in  the  matter.  Let  me  put  it  this  way: 
Does  the  Senator  believe  that,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  any  such  questions  wlQ 
arise  before  March  31. 1948? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Of  coiu-se.  under 
the  existing  relief  act.  In  which  there  Is 
partially  a  similar  provision,  the  termi- 
nation date  is  June  30.  1948. 


Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Frankly,  what  Is  in 
my  mind  Is  this:  I  can  see  that  this  fund 
might  be  used  for  political  purposes  of 
which  the  Congress  might  not  approve. 
Do  I  have  an  unnecessary  alarm  in  that 
connection,  or  should  there  be  some 
tightening  of  the  provision? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  an  unnecessary  alarm,  because 
tf  we  cannot  trust  the  judgment  of  otu: 
own  Government  to  be  Judicious  in  re- 
spect to  its  responsibility  at  this  point. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  no  point  at  which 
we  could  trust  it  Furthermore,  this  is 
a  highly  experimental  enterprise  in  re- 
spect to  the  new  concept  of  depositing 
local  currencies.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  be  dogmatic  in  a  statement  as  to  how 
It  will  work  out.  or  how  it  ought  to  work 
out,  so  long  as  the  proceeds  are  dedicated 
to  the  recuperation,  recovery,  and  rehef 
which  are  specified  as  the  objective  of  • 
the  act  itself.  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  go  into  any  detail.  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable 
to  try  to  inject  the  Congress  into  a  90- 
day  experiment  of  that  character.  I 
think  that  whatever  education  we  get  in 
this  field  in  the  next  90  days  wiU  be 
worth  whatever  it  costs;  and  my  per- 
sonal anticipation  is  that  this  provision 
can  be  used  to  the  everlasting  advantage 
of  the  general  objective  to  which  we  are 
addressing  ourselves. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.    I  am  not  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  the  90  days, 
assuming  the  plan  has  been  completely 
executed,  there  will  be  $800,000,000  in  the 
revolving  fund. 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  MILLIKIN.    That  is  not  "hay"  in 
any  man's  language. 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.    No,  indeed. 
Mr.  MILLIKIN.    It  is  not  customary 
for  the  Congress   to   turn    $600,000,000 
loose  without  any  direction  as  to  its  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Let  me  reorient 
the  Senator's  point  of  view.  The  very 
fact  that  the  deposit  of  local  currency 
will  be  so  large — it  will  probably  be  the 
largest  single  deposit  In  the  country — 
makes  it  of  fundamental  and  primary 
Importance  to  the  beneficiary  govern- 
ment or  country  itself,  because  at  that 
point  a  control  of  the  fund,  if  misused, 
could  virtually  wreck  the  economy,  or 
ceriainly  the  fiscal  system  of  the  country. 
This  fund  is  not  accumulated  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  pay  to  us  for  anything. 
That  is  not  the  theory.  It  is  accumu« 
lated  on  the  theory  that  we  want  to  pro- 
tect the  bona  fides  of  the  transaction  by 
requiring  this  local  Indication  of  coopera- 
tion. But  it  is  definitely  and  specifically 
done  for  the  good  of  the  beneficiary 
country,  and  in  keeping  with  the  objec- 
tives which  are  souight  to  be  served  by 
the  legislation  under  which  the  transac- 
tion occurs. 

Mr.  MTTiTiTKIN.    Then   the   purposes 

may  be  controlled,  prior  to  the  date  which 

the  Senator  has  mentioned,  between  the 

executive  department    of    the    United 

States  and  the  foreign  government. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.    After  that,  by  the 

Congress  and  the  foreign  government.  Is 

that  correct? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  have  been  informed 
that  in  connection  with  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  loans,  the  late  and  unlamented 
Luckman  program  was  paid  for  out  of 
those  funds.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  no  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
find  out. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  no  basis 
for  sui  opinion.  I  should  be  amazed  if 
the  relief  funds  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers had  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  be  good  enough  to  ask  his  staff 
to  Inquire  into  that  question. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  do  s<x 

Mr.  MTTiT.TKTN.  Let  me  ask  one  fur- 
ther question,  and  then  I  shall  subside. 

Will  there  be  any  provisions — there 
obviously  are  none  in  the  bill — in  the 
agreements  between  this  country  and  the 
beneficiary  countries  respecting  the  rates 
of  exchange  which  will  control  the  pur- 
chase of  the  goods  by  the  ultimate  bene- 
ficiaries? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  believe  I 
follow  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MTTJ.TKTN.  Po"  example.  In  Italy 
there  are  three  rates  of  exchange,  or 
perhaps  four.  Does  a  citizen  of  Italy 
who  wants  to  buy  some  flour  pay  the  of- 
ficial rate,  or  is  there  leeway  to  estab- 
lish other  rates? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  believe  that 
everything  is  a  matter  of  the  fundamen- 
tal agreement  which  is  made  between 
this  country  and  the  beneficiary  coun- 
try: and  I  think  the  situation  is  com- 
pletely in  our  own  control  in  writing 
the  ticket 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Regardless  of 
how  one  might  feel  about  the  process  of 
using  this  device  for  local  currency,  I 
am  sure  everyone  would  agree  that  it 
ought  to  proceed  under  this  broader  au- 
thority rather  than  imder  limited  au- 
thority: and  for  that  reason  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  a  fe"/  Ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  revolving  fund.  I 
preface  my  inquiry  by  stating  that  yes- 
terday the  Senator  said: 

Thus  our  aid  docs  not  become  a  windfall 
to  release  the  budget  of  those  countries  from 
the  Impact  of  these  expenditures. 

I  judge,  therefore,  that  he  considers 
the  question  of  a  revolving  fund  as  of 
very  real  importance  in  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  Prst  question  which  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  in  regard  to  the 
amendment  which  he  submitted  a  few 
moments  ago  is  whether  he  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  insertion  of  certain  lan- 
guage in  the  amendment.  If  he  will  re- 
fer to  the  language  of  the  amendment. 
I  believe  that  by  a  visual  inspection  of  it 
he  may  get  my  point  better  than  I  could 
state  it. 

I  inquire  whether  the  Senator  would 
have  any  objection  to  inserting  in  the 
amendment,  following  the  words  "terms 
and  conditions  as  may",  the  words  "in 


said  agre«nent";  also,'  further  down  in 
the  amendment,  after  the  words  "only 
for  such  purposes  as  may",  to  insert  "in 
said  agreement",  so  that  the  amendment 
would  read: 

(b)  to  make,  when  any  commodity  Is  made 
available  under  this  act,  a  commensurate 
deposit  in  the  currency  of  such  country  In 
a  special  account  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  in  said  agreement  be 
agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
hold  or  use  such  special  account  only  for 
such  piirposes  as  may  in  said  agreement  be 
agreed  to  between  such  covmtry  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  reason  for  my  inquiry  is  this:  I 
believe,  as  the  amendment  has  been  pre- 
sented, that  it  is  subject  to  an  ambiguity, 
in  that  the  agreement  which  is  referred 
to  therein  in  the  language  "as  may  be 
agreed  to"  in  two  places  may  be  an  agree- 
ment not  made  before  the  rendition  of 
the  aid  but  an  agreement  to  be  subse- 
quently made  between  the  recipient 
country  and  the  United  States.  I  think 
the  value  of  the  revolving-fund  provision 
is  largely  lost  if  the  agreemmt  to  whic^ 
reference  is  made  is  one  which  is  to  be 
made  in  the  future,  after  the  money  has 
been  paid  over  or  the  food  has  been  de- 
livered to  the  recipient  country.  Of 
course,  if  it  were  that  agreement  which 
would  determine  the  uses  to  which  the 
fund  would  be  put,  it  might  welt  be  that 
a  difference  betwewi  the  recipient  coun- 
try and  our  country  would  prevent  any 
such  agreement  being  made,  "nierefore, 
by  the  language  which  I  have  suggested 
be  inserted,  I  am  referring  back  to  the 
agreement  referred  to  in  line  2,  on  page  4, 
which  is  an  agreement  entered  into  prior 
to  the  rendition  of  the  aid. 

I  may  say  further,  in  support  of  my 
suggestion,  that  yesterday  the  Senator, 
in  response  to  the  question  with  refer- 
ence to  the  language  in  lines  19  and  20, 
on  page  4,  "as  may  be  agreed  to  t>etween 
such  country  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  expressed  the  view  that 
the  purpose  of  that  language  was  to  refer 
to  the  agreement  made  prior  to  the  ren- 
dition of  the  aid.  So  I  ask  him  if  he 
will  consent  to  the  insertion  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  words  "in  said 
agreement"  in  the  two  places  indicated. 

JAr.  VANDENBERG.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  think,  upon  reflection,  he 
will  discover  that  his  last  suggestion  is 
probably  entirely  impractical.  The 
agreement  here  referred  to  in  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  the  trust  fund  is  not  the 
agreement  which  is  initially  made,  pre- 
ceding any  relief  aid  itself.  The  initial 
agreement  which  is  made  before  any  aid 
is  rendered  must  include  an  agreement  to 
proceed  with  the  local  currency  device; 
bdt  the  agreement  as  to  the  ultimate  use 
of  the  trust  fund  must  involve  a  continu- 
ing opportunity  to  use  the  fund  for  such 
objectives  as  may  seem  to  develop  use- 
fully in  respect  to  the  continuing  effort 
to  reach  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
jield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  think,  if  the  view  of 
the  Senator  be  correct,  that  the  language 
in  the  bill  as  it  was  authoriZ3d,  and  as 
it  is  s.ill  authorized  before  this  amend- 


ment shall  be  adopted,  is  subject  to  the 
same  objection,  because  we  were  as- 
sured yesterday  by  the  Senator  that  the 
language  in  lines  19  to  21,  "only  for  such 
purposes  as  may  be  agreed  to  between 
such  country  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States",  refers  to  an  agreement 
made  prior  to  the  rendition  of  the  aid. 
If  we  are  to  have  only  a  revolving  fund 
which  has  any  certainty  about  it.  it  is 
very  important  that  the  agreement  be 
made  before  the  aid  be  rendered,  rather 
than  to  be  dependent  on  a  subsequent 
agreement  made  between  the  United 
States  and  the  recipient  country. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  How  can  the 
Senator  anticipate  what  the  revolving 
fimd  is  to  be  used  for  before  the  contin- 
gency arises  to  which  tlie  revolving  fund 
Is  to  address  itself? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  think  thai  certain- 
ly our  Government  and  the  recipient 
government  cooild  agree  as  to  the  general 
purposes.  There  may  be  specific  in- 
stances or  specific  persons  or  subsidiary 
purposes  that  do  not  have  to  be  compre- 
hmded  by  general  language.  Yester- 
day the  Senator  assured  us  that  this  lan- 
guage did  refer  to  the  aigreement  made 
before  the  rendition  of  the  aid,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  it  should. 

Mr.  VANI^NBERG.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Senator  is  reading  from.  I 
had  some  difficulty  with  the  Senator's 
questions  yesterday,  as  he  will  recall.  If 
I  answered  the  question  as  indicated  I 
was  answering  on  the  theory  that  the 
question  asked  me  was  as  to  whether  the 
original  agreement  did  not  have  to  cover 
the  creation  of  the  local  currency  de- 
vice. That  is  what  I  thought  we  were 
talking  about.  But  I  also  call  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  the  fact  that  I  told 
him  yesterday  I  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  the  subject  to  help  clarify  the 
whole  affair. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  realize  that  the  Sen- 
ator did  so.  I  certainly  had  the  under- 
standing which  I  have  indicated;  and  I 
quote  from  page  10721  of  the  Rbcoro,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  DoNNCLL.  I  shall  examine  the  amend- 
ment with  much  Interest.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  courtesy. 

Now  let  me  ask  this  further  question.  On 
lines  19  and  20  of  page  4  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  revolving  fund.    I  quote: 

"Only  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed 
to  between  such  country  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator's  Inter- 
pretation as  to  whetner  the  agrement  that  la 
mentioned  In  what  I  Just  read,  from  lines 
19  to  21,  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  agreement  en- 
tered Into  prior  to  the  furnishing  of  the  sup- 
plies, or  whether  it  is  some  future  agree- 
ment which  Is  to  be  entered  into  between  the 
recipient  country  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  is  au  agreement  pre- 
ceding any  operations  under  the  contract 
or  the  act. 

It  w^ould  seem  to  me 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  misunderstood 
the  Senator  as  to  which  agreement  he 
was  talking  about. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  understand,  then, 
that  the  Senator  would  net  be  willing  to 
accept  the  "uggestion  made  by  me  a  few 
moments  ago? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  No;  I  think  It 
would  be  impracticable,  in  the  fashion 
Indicated  by  the  Senator.  I  see  the  point 
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the  SenatAV  Is  maUns.  and  I  slMuld  be 
quite  wlJllnc  to  have  the  lar  ?uage  Indi- 
cate that  the  purposes  ref  en  ed  to  In  the 
new  amendment  are  the  pur  «ses  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  objectil^es  set  forth 
in  *.he  biU. 

Mr.  DONNELL.    Would   toe  Senator 
care  to  phrase  it  at  the  mome  nt.  or  would 


he  ttke  to  phrase  It  more  del 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  should  prefer 
to  phrase  it  more  delibera  ely.  I  am 
anxious  to  get  this  particular  aonendment 
behind  us.  because  It  will  cle  ir  the  track 
with  respect  to  other  araendi  nents  pend- 
ing, such  as  the  amendmenl  s  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


get  this  general  concept  bacf  where  the 
committee  thought  it  was, 
track  will  be  cleared. 
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berately? 


proportion  of  American  ships  should  be 
employed  in  the  carriage  of  these  goods. 
I  do  not  at  all  want  by  my  statement  of 
yesterday  to  indicate  that  I  am  fully 
satisfied  with  the  language  of  section  3. 
It  raises  a  very  definite  question  In  my 
mind.    It  reads  as  follows: 

The  President,  acting  through  nich  <le« 
partments.  agencies,  or  Independent  estab- 
llBhmenta  of  the  OoTemment  as  he  shall 
direct— 

Those  are  an  governmental  agencies — 
■haU—  I 

And  then  it  goes  down  to  (b) — 


If  we  can      transport  and  store 


;  think  the 


Would  the  Senator  sugges ;  what  Ian 
guage  would  be  agreeable  to  him? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  langi  lage  I  would 
prefer  is  the  language  I  hav  e  suggested, 
but  I  imderstand  the  Senator  does  not 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Try]  a  new  one. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  do  not  understand 
that  I  have  thoroughly  in  mi  ad  what  the 
Senator  would  be  willing  U  accept.  If 
the  Senator  would  be  kinc  enough  to 
phrase  the  language.  I  shoulc  like  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  Judgment  \  ipon  It 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Sup  >ose  the  lan- 
gnace  read  in  this  way — I  an 
Ing  aloud  now: 

Only  for  such  general  purpos^  ai  outlined 
In  section  2  of  this  act  as  may 
between  such  country  and  the 
oC  the  United  SU'^es. 

In  Other  words,  the  purposes  would  be 
tied  down  squarely  to  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  realize  tliat  the  Sen- 
ator is  working  under  some  ( isadvantage 
In  phrasing  it.  but  I  should  like  to  have 
the  language  as  it  finally  rould  be.  I 
thhik  it  is  very  Important  a  id  is  an  as- 
surance against  this  fund  becoming  a 
windfall  to  the  recipient  eo\  emment 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes  I  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  I  wi  s  moving  In 
the  direction  desired  by  the  £  enator  from 
Missotirl.  I  seem  to  have  met  myself 
coming  back  in  that  Joume; '. 

Is  the  Senator  asking  iqe  to  repeat 
what  I  said? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  wording  as  it  would  aF|>ear,  as  the 
Senator  has  suggested. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  ail  suggesting 
that  in  line  6  of  the  am^idment  the 
language  read  as  follows: 


And  to  hold  or  use  such 
only  lor  such  purpoHS  as  are 
Uon  2  of  this  act  and  as  may 
between  such  country  and  th( 
•C  the  United  States. 


Mr.  DONNELL.  Would  tMe  Senator  be 
willing  to  pass  the  matter  ov^r  until  I  can 
study  it  more  carefully? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  sliaU  be  glad 
to  withdraw  the  amendmen  ;. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Presidt^t.  will  the 
Bfnator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHITE.    Yesterday  j  f temoon  the 


only  think- 


be  agreed  to 
Oovemment 


SI  ecial  account 

qeOned  in  sec- 

be  agreed  to 

Ooremment 


Benator  from  Michigan 
mediate  disapproval  of  anj 
which  would  provide  that 


indicated  lm« 
amendment 
any  definite 
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And  so  forth.  That  might.  It  seems  to 
me.  by  some  far  stretch,  be  construed  as 
giving  to  the  Government  the  sole  op- 
portunity and  the  sole  responsibility  for 
the  transport  of  the  food  that  is  going  to 
Europe.  I  specifically  wanted  to  know 
whether  any  such  purpose  as  an  exclu- 
sive Government  grant  or  a  Government 
obligation  was  imposed  by  this  language. 
It  has  been  my  thought  that  we  are 
definitely  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
private  ownership  and  operation  of  our 
merchant  marine,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  make  the  largest  use  prac- 
ticable of  the  private  enterprises  of  the 
United  States  in  this  task. 

What  I  should  like  to  hear  from  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  if  his  conscience 
will  permit  him  to  say  it.  Is  that  section 
3  does  not  grant  an  exclusive  Govern- 
ment monopoly  at  all,  but  that  we  still 
stand  for  and  still  favor  the  largest  prac- 
ticable use  of  private  shipping  enter-*^ 
prises  In  the  meeting  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  Is  not  my  con- 
science that  bothers  me  in  answering 
these  questions;  it  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  certain  Imponderables 
which  require  a  degree  of  elasticity  for 
the  future  if  we  are  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  the  proposed  act.  Let  me  say 
this  with  respect  to  the  particular  ques- 
tion which  the  Senator  asks.  I  think 
this  Inquiry  was  initiated  In  the  first 
place  by  a  very  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Repre- 
sentative Bland,  of  Virginia,  who  has  a 
long-established  interest  in  this  subject, 
as  has  also  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

In  correspondence  Representative 
Bland  has  said  to  me  that  he  understands 
why  it  would  be  undesirable  to  attempt 
by  specific  definition  to  hamstring,  the 
freedom  of  the  Government  during  the 
next  90  emergency  days  in  finding  trans- 
port facilities  for  these  emergency  sup- 
plies; and  he  has  said  that  from  his  point 
of  view  he  would  be  completely  satisfied 
If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  were 
to  state  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
chairman  did  twice  on  yesterday,  that 
It  is  his  judgment  that  insofar  as  it  Is 
possible  to  use  the  existing  private  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States  it  will 
be  expected  that  that  facility  will  be  the 
one  upon  which  the  Government  pri- 
marily relies  and  upon  which  It  exclu- 
sively relies,  insofar  as  It  can.  for  the 
delivery  of  these  supplies,  always  reserv- 
ing the  fact,  however,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  emergency,  that  food  Is  avail- 
able here  and  that  the  necessity  Is 
yawning  in  the  foreign  cotmtries,  and 


we  have  to  take  whatever  facility  hap- 
pens to  be  immediately  available, 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
complete  concurrence  with  what  the 
Senator  has  just  said.  I  should  not  want 
to  limit  the  Government  to  the  use  of 
privately-operated  ships,  but  by  the  same 
token  I  did  not  want  the  language  in  the 
bill  to  be  understood  as  conferring  a 
governmental    monopoly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  Is 
satisfied  with  the  statement  I  made? 

Mr,  WHITE.    Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  refers  to 
freight  forwarders  as  well  as  to  mer- 
chant ships. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
in  regard  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
language  In  subsection  (b),  but  If  any- 
body still  has  any  doubt  about  it.  It  can 
be  cleared  up  by  having  the  language 
read: 

transport  or  cause  to  be  transported  and 
stored. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  that  I  think  the  sit- 
uation is  in  satisfactory  form.  In  the  light 
of  the  statement  I  have  made. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  agree  with  that  In- 
terpretation; I  think  so.  too.  But  I  was 
anxious  to  clear  up  any  doubt  about  it 
in  anyone's  mind,  and  I  think  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  does  that. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
spring  when  we  had  before  the  Congress 
the  proposals  for  foreign  emergency  re- 
lief and  also  for  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  I  became  Interested  in  knowing 
how  much  foreign  aid  and  relief  our 
country  had  provided  since  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  I  made  Inquiry  and  did 
some  research  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  expenditures  this  country  had  made; 
and  on  April  7, 1  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  number  of  tables  show- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  aid  we  had  given, 
the  amount  of  such  aid,  and  the  nations 
and  governments  to  whom  It  had  been 
extended. 

As  I  recall,  Mr.  President,  up  to  that 
time,  taking  everything  Into  account  and 
projecting  those  figures  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  which  was  June  30  last,  our 
Government  had  expended  and  author- 
ized the  expenditure  of,  and  had  appro- 
priated for  expenditure,  approximately 
$16,000,000,000—1  think  the  figure  was 
nearer  $17.0C0,000,0C0.  but  between  $18,- 
000.000.000  and  $17,000,000,000.  I  also 
ascertained.  Mr.  President,  and  called  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  at  that 
time,  that  $1,807,000  000  of  that  money 
had  gone  directly  to  Russia  and  to  some 
seven  of  her  satellite  nations. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  we  are  not 
immediately  considering,  of  course,  the 
long-range  program  or  the  Marshall  re- 
covery plan — that  is  not  the  pending 
question;  but  we  shall  soon  be  called  upon 
to  consider  it  and  to  act  upon  it.  At  the 
time  when  I  was  discussing  the  relief 
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which  we  had  provided  abroad,  the  bill 
to  extend  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  to 
help  those  two  coimtrles  resist  commu- 
nistic aggression,  was  the  pending  issue; 
and  I  pointed  out  then  that  it  was  In- 
consistent an  J  incompatible  with  our  own 
national  security,  and  with  the  objectives 
sought  in  that  legislation,  for  this  coun- 
try to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  aiding  Russia  and 
her  satellite  nations.  Including  those  on 
the  border  of  Greece  which  were  apply- 
In?  pressure  that  was  making  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  extend  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  soon  under- 
take an  over-all  program,  to  last  some 
4  or  5  years,  of  extending  aid  to  the 
western  European  countries  that  have 
come  into  the  Marshall  plan.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  help  them  reconstruct,  rehabili- 
tate, and  stabilize  their  economies  and 
return  to  a  position  where  they  will  be 
self-sustaining,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  their  freedom  and  their  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  occurs  to  me  that  If  this  Nation 
is  going  to  undertake  to  underwrite  such 
a  program  and  expend  from  fifteen  bil- 
lion to  twenty  billion  dollars  attempting 
to  carry  out  a  reconstruction  program  In 
the  nations  that  have  joined  the  Marshall 
plan,  we  should  take  into  account  the  aid 
we  are  providing  and  have  been  providing 
to  Russia,  and  we  should  also  consider  the 
exports  from  this  Nation  to  Russia.  Ob- 
viously, if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  Mar- 
shall plan  In  rehabilitating  those  nations, 
it  will  require  from  our  productive 
sources  not  only  food  and  other  com- 
modities which  are  In  short  supply,  but 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  our  basic 
raw  resources  and  a  great  many  steel 
products  and  other  mineral  products  that 
now  are  needed  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  domestic  markets  of  this  coimtry. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
thought  that  Inasmuch  as  we  do  not  have, 
and  cannot  expect  to  have  during  the 
period  of  execution  of  the  Marshall  pro- 
gram, sufficient  productive  capacity  to 
meet  all  those  demands — to  take  care  of 
the  markets  of  Russia,  to  meet  her  de- 
mands or  to  supply  what  she  would  be 
willing  to  purchase  from  us,  and  also 
to  give  this  aid  to  the  coimtries  that  are 
to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  over-all 
program,  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  domestic  markets — 
inasmuch  as  we  do  not  have  that  pro- 
ductive capacity.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  Marshall  program  on  a  basis  of  be- 
tween fifteen  billion  and  twenty  billion 
dollars  and  to  help  those  countries  re- 
construct. It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
deny  to  our  own  people  not  only  food  but 
also  machinery,  tools,  and  equipment 
which  oiu-  domestic  market  could  readily 
absorb. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  these  ex- 
traordinary demands  from  abroad  for  our 
products  and  our  goods  necessarily  add 
pressure  to  the  infiatlon  spiral.  This  Is 
the  point  I  want  to  make,  that  If  we  are 
going  to  undertake  this  program,  and  If 
this  program  Is,  as  we  know  It  Is,  abso- 
lutely opposed  by  Russia  and  opposed  by 
communism  all  over  the  world,  which  Is 
organized  now  and  undertaking  to  sabo- 
tage It  before  It  Is  initiated,  certainly 
then,  Mr.  President,  while  we  are  asking 
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our  people  here  at  home  to  do  without 
some  of  these  goods  which  they  need — 
while  we  are  asking  our  farmers  in  this 
country  to  forego  busrlng  a  new  tractor, 
buying  new  machinery,  because  our  pro- 
duction is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Marshall  program  and  also 
our  domestic  requirements — while  we  ask 
them  to  make  that  sacrifice,  so  that  we 
can  help  rehabilitate  the  western  powers 
of  Europe.  Mr.  President,  I  again  say  It 
would  be  inconsistent  and  incompatible 
with  any  sound  business  principle,  and 
with  our  own  interest,  for  us  to  under- 
take at  the  same  time  to  supply  to  Russia 
goods  that  are  In  short  supply  to  the 
further  sacrifice  of  the  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  our  own  people  here  at  home,  who 
are  clamoring  for  the  materials. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  have  asked 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  supply 
me  with  the  latest  statistics  regarding 
our  exports  and  imports  to  Russia.  I 
have  a  number  of  tables  prepared  which 
I  shall  want  to  Insert  In  the  Record,  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  of  interest.  I  think 
that  in  the  course  of  our  contemplating 
consideration  of  the  Marshall  plan,  wherf 
the  bin  comes  before  us  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  we  shall  want  to  con- 
sider whether  we  shall  continue  to  un- 
dertake to  supply  the  Russian  markets 
with  goods  and  equipment  and  materisds 
and  machinery  that  are  in  short  supply, 
and  which  are  needed  both  for  our  do- 
mestic economy  and  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  other  coimtries. 

In  the  last  12  months,  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1947.  United  States  exports  to 
Russia  totaled  $155,398,000;  in  the  first 
9  months  of  1947  they  totaled  $114,045,- 
000.  Imports  from  Russia  during  that 
same  period  totaled  $83,873,000;  for  the 
last  9-month  period  they  totaled 
$58,981,000. 

When  I  conclude,  I  shall  ask  permis- 
sion to  insert  into  the  Com(»essional 
Record  tables  supporting  and  verifying 
these  figures — tables  which  give  more 
detailed  information  about  them. 

In  the  12  months  ending  September 
30.  1947,  our  exports  to  the  eastern  na- 
tions which  we  regard  as  satellite  na- 
tions of  Russia,  and  which  are  not  in- 
cluded In  the  group  of  nations  to  bene- 
fit from  the  Marshall  program,  our  ex- 
ports totaled  $286,860,000.  In  the  first  9 
months  of  1947,  our  exports  to  those 
countries  totaled  $231,753,000.  Our  im- 
ports from  those  countries,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  those  12  months  totaled  $70,- 
164,000,  and  for  the  last  9  months  our 
imports  from  those  coimtries — and  I 
shall  name  them  here,  Mr.  President — 
totaled  $53,773,000.  The  countries  to 
which  I  have  referred  as  "satellite  coun- 
tries" or  the  "eastern  nations  of  Europe," 
which  have  not  joined  the  Marshall  plan, 
are  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Finland, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland  and 
Danzig.  Yugoslavia,  Albania.  Rumania, 
and  Bulgaria. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  these  coim- 
tries, which  I  have  read,  together  with 
the  amount  of  exports  and  Imports  with 
respect  to  each  during  the  period  from 
January  through  September  of  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoopES  In  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  13  months  ending  September  SO. 
1947,  United  States  exports  to  Riissia  totaled 
$155,398,000:  in  the  ttrst  9  months  of  1947. 
$114,045,000  (table  1). 

Imports  for  the  13-month  period  totaled 
$83,873,000:  for  the  9-month  period  $58,981,- 
000  (Uble  3). 

In  the  13  months  ending  September  30, 
1947,  United  States  exports  to  certain  east- 
ern European  countries  regarded  as  satellite 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  totaled  tase.- 
880.000:  in  the  first  0  month*  <tf  1M7.  $331.- 
753,000  (table  1). 

Imports  for  the  12-month  period  totaled 
$70,164,000;  for  the  9-month  period  $53,773.- 
000  (table  2). 

For  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  (Jan- 
uary through  September  1947)  exports  to  and 
imports  from  eastern  European  nations  re- 
garded as  sateUltes  of  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
t:aed  (tables  1  and  3) : 
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County 

Exports 

Imports 

Credioslovak  la....... ....... 

$41417.000 

g.Bn.000 

44  64^000 

8.000 

84.87^000 

29^151.000 

4,3S0,OUO 

14,427.000 

893,000 

$1(1.554.000 

Hungary 

Finland.  

1.M8.000 
27. 854. 000 

Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithn- 
ania    .. 

Lira.  000 

Yugoslavia . ... 

Z808,000 

Albanta  

8,000 

Rumania.................... 

370,000 

Bulgaria 

4,204,000 

Total....       

ni.7S3.O0O 

0,773,000 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  the  ex- 
ports to  Russia  toUled  $22,825,000, 
whereas  Imports  totaled  $28,458,000.  I 
mention  that  because  it  indicates  a  trend 
on  the  part  of  this  country  to  curtail 
shipments  to  Russia.  I  think  that  trend 
has  begun,  but  I  also  think,  in  view  of  the 
program  we  contemplate  Inaugurating 
and  executing,  that  no  commodities,  ma- 
terials, tools,  or  machinery  which  are  in 
short  supply  should  be  exported  to  Rus- 
sia, while  we  are  making  this  struggle  to 
try  to  accommodate  our  local  markets 
and  also  trying  to  rehabilitate  certain 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing exports  by  principal  commodities  to 
Russia  for  the  first  9  months  of  this  year, 
January  to  September,  and  also  showing 
the  9  months'  average  of  exports  of  the 
same  commodities  to  Russia  in  1938. 
These  figures  will  be  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some 
four  or  five  of  the  Items.  For  Instance, 
there  Is  an  Item  of  metals  and  manufac- 
tures. In  1938  we  exported  during  the  9 
months'  period,  an  average  of  $9,200,000 
worth  of  those  materials.  During  the 
past  9  months,  from  January  to  Septem- 
ber of  this  year,  we  exported  to  Russia 
$15.000,p00  worth  of  the  same  materials. 

Of  iron  and  steel-mill  products,  dur- 
ing the  9  months  of  1938  we  exported 
$5,000,000  worth  to  Russia,  whereas  dur- 
ing the  past  9  months  we  exported 
$13,400,000  worth. 

I  call  attention  to  the  item  of  machln- 
ery  and  vehicles,  all  of  which  we  know 
are  very  much  in  short  supply  In  this 
country,  and  all  of  which  will  be  vitally 
essential  to  any  reconstruction  and  reha. 
bllitatlon  program  of  the  western  nations 
of  Europe.  DuriM  1938,  for  a  9  months' 
period,  we  sent  Rr-Russla  $37,000,000 
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Ing  the  past  9  months,  with  v  ;hicles  and 
machinery  in  short  supply  in  this  coun- 
try, we  exported  to  Russia  $80,500,000 
worth.  That,  applies  also  tc  industrial 
machinery.  In  1938.  for  a  9  e  lonths'  av- 
erage, we  exported  to  Russia  ^0.100.000 
worth  of  industrial  machinei  y,  whereas 
In  the  last  9  months  we  expor  ed  to  Rus- 
sia $59,300,000  worth  of  mach  nery. 

There  is  another  item,  tructors  and 
parts.  We  all  imow  the  urge  it  need  in 
tfiis  country  for  additional  tr  ictors  and 
for  parts  with  which  to  serrice  them. 
I  think  that  shortage  of  part ;  has  been 
stunewhat  relieved,  but  then  is  still  a 
treat  demand  for  tractors.  In  the  9 
months'  average  for  1938,  we  shipped  to 
Russia  less  than  $50,000  worth  of  trac- 
tors and  parts,  ahd  in  the  last  9  months, 
with  the  tremendous  shorta  ;e  in  this 
country  and  the  heavy  demai  d  we  have 
here,  we  have  shipped  to  Rus^a  $2,200. 
000  worth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  thi^statement 
showing  the  different  items  o  export  to 
Russia  for  the  9  months'  peri  }d  in  1938. 
and  during  the  first  9  months  of  1947,  be 
Inserted  in  the  Rzcoro  at  thi£  place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  priajted  in  the 
Ricord.  as  follows: 


ttn  porta 


For  the  third  quarter  of  this 
Aoftwt.  September.  1947)   expor^ 
totaled     S22.825.CXK}.     and 
S36.458.000.      ( Imports    slightly 
•zports.) 

For  tb«  Muna  period  exports 
■atellites    totaled    S54.62S.CO0. 
from     those     nations     totaled 
(Imports  less  than  half  of  expor ti 

Bxports  by  principal  commodH  les 
•la  the  first  9  months  of  this  yea  ■ 
September )  and  the  0-month 
same  commodity  exports  to  Rulsla 
(In  millions  of  dollars)  follow: 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  before  me  another  chart  showing 
imports  from  Russia  of  different  mate- 
rials for  the  same  period  of  time  cov- 
ered by  the  other  table,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoki). 
as  follows: 

Imports  by  principal  commodities  from  Rus- 
sia for  the  ftrit  9  montfis  of  this  year  (Jan- 
uary to  September)  and  the  9-moTith 
average  for  the  same  commodity  imports 
from  Russia  in  1938 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


ComiDMlity 

9-IDonth 

averaxe. 

1S88 

January 
to  Sep- 
tember 
1»17 

Toodstuffs ............. 

Sausa(!P  casings ........... 

1.0 
.3 

'  it 

S.0 
.7 
.3 

3 
L3 

.6 

« 

X7 
ZO 

.7 
L7 

0.9 
.4 

Sturgeon  roe 

.5 

Crab  meat,  sacce,  and  paste 

Furs,  undressed 

33.9 

Persian  lamb  and  caracal 

Furs,  dressed  and  manulactured. . 
Licorice  root 

14.1 
.7 
.3 

Tobaooo,  dsarette  leaf,  nnstem- 
med 

4.3 

Textile  fibers  and  nanotectiires... 
CotUmUnten 

1.3 

'^'"ttea  waste 

.s 

Woven  feferics  ot  flax.  bemp. 
and  nmie 

(I) 

Wool,  unmanulactured. 

Pninte  wood  pulp,  iinbleadied 

Coal,  anthracite 

.3 

Diamonds,  cut  but  not  set........ 

Metob  and  isaiiufactures ...... 

.5 
14.8 

6.5 

ChroBsoraortiiromlte 

binstions 

8.3 
ZO 

▲11  otber  imports 

.8 

>  Less  than  SSO.OOO. 

Ii4r.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
tables  which  I  shall  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Ricord  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  on  this  subject  will  disclose 
that  total  exports  by  the  United  States 
to  Russia  for  the  period  July  1945 
through  September  1947— or  since 
shortly  after  VJ-day — amount  to  $905,- 
009.000. 

Total  exports  by  the  United  States  to 
Russia's  satellite  nations  for  the  same 
period  amount  to  $901,876,000. 

Total  export  by  the  United  States  to 
Russia  and  sat,ellites  for  the  same  period 
amount  to  $i;i06J85.000. 

TaMe  3.  which  I  shall  insert  In  the 
Rkobo,  will  vi?rify  these  figures  and  give 
a  break-down  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  some  figures 
which  will  be  found  in  table  4.  which  I 
think  are  of  interest. 

Total  exports  of  three  strategic  groups  of 
oonmodttlM  t>}  Russia  and  to  satellite 
nations  sloe*  VJ-day  amovmt  to: 


MaaMMfTSBdvsblelsi 
Keometaaie  nteanJi. . . 


TeRoHli 


»Z443,(1)0 
21.333,000 


nuuv 
la^sme 


ToatallileB 


SI\9U.fllO 
I^ISS.000 

»,sn.oao 


Sumt 

Total  «sports  to  Russla.sfhc« 
VJ-day (7. 1905.000,000 

Total  exports  t>3  satelllts  na- 
Uons  sine*  VJ-day 901,000.000 

Total  cxporu  to  Russia  and 
satalUt*  nations  sines  VJ- 
day....^.. . .  i.ao6.isa,ooo 


Total  exports  to  Russia  past 
12  months  (October  1946- 
September    1947) 1155,398.000 

Total  exports  to  satellite  na- 
tions pa3t  12  months  (Oc- 
tober 194&-September  1947)        286.  860. 000 

Total  imports  from  Rtissia 
past  12  months  (October 
1946-3eptember    1947) 83,873.000 

Total  Imports  from  satellite 
nations  past  12  months  ( Oc- 
tober 1946-September  1947 )  _        70, 164, 003 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  my 
pmpose  in  bringing  these  figures  and  sta- 
tistics to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  is 
to  establish  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to 
undertake  this  tremendous  program  of 
providing  billions  of  dollars  of  aid  to 
western  Europe,  we  cannot  consistently 
continue  to  permit  these  strategic  ma- 
terials and  supplies  to  be  exported  to 
Russia  from  our  production  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  presume  then 
when  the  Senator  speaks  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  which  we  are  going  to  ap- 
propriate, if  and  when  we  do,  the  Senator 
realizes  that  that  sum  of  money  will  be 
used  to  resuscitate  western  Europe's 
economy,  and  I  suppose  the  Senator 
knows  that  in  the  Paris  report  there  is  a 
cold  and  clearcut  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  success  of  tha  so-called 
Marshall  plan  depends  upon  the  resump- 
tion of  the  historic  and  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  trade  east  and  west.  I  just  won- 
dered whether  the  Sanator  could  recon- 
cile for  me  the  Idea  of  cutting  off  export 
trade  with  Russia  with  the  annoiuiced 
program  that  we  will  have  of  promoting 
trade  east  and  west  under  the  Marshall 
plan. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  will  be  able  to  reconcile  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, but  I  can  reconcile  it  for  myself. 
Russia  is  fighting  the  Marshall  plan. 
Russia  and  communism  are  determined 
to  sabotage  it  before  it  is  even  begim. 
In  view  of  Russia's  announced  plan,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  want  to  deny  to  the 
people  of  my  country  the  goods  and  sup- 
plies which  they  need,  simply  in  order  to 
supply  the  Russian  market,  particularly 
since  we  are  calling  on  our  people  to 
make  sacrifices  to  enable  us  to  carry  out 
the  rehabilitation  program  in  western 
Europe.  I  am  willing  to  seU  to  Russia 
and  continue  to  trade  with  Russia,  to  '' 
give  her  any  supplies  we  may  have  which 
are  not  essential,  and  which  are  not 
needed  and  are  not  vital  or  are  not  in 
short  supply,  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  But  I  am  unwUllng  to 
burden  the  people  of  this  Nation  more 
and  more,  and  cause  them  to  do  without 
the  machinery  they  need,  and  at  the 
same  time  urge  them  to  produce  so  that 
we  can  meet  our  committals  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  Such  a  program  simply 
does  not  add  up  to  me. 

I  do  not  want  to  break  trade  relations    "" 
with  Russia.    We  can  continue  to  trade 
with  her  in  such  supplies  as  we  have 
Without  Imposing  this  additional  burden 
upon  our  economy  and  requiring  our  peo- 
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pie  to  sacrifice  that  much  more.  If 
Russia  wants  to  call  off  her  opposition  to 
the  Marshall  plan,  if  she  will  withdraw 
her  efforts  to  sabotage  that  plan,  then 
I  am  willing  to  trade  with  Russia  cm  the 
time-honored  historical  basis. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  wUI 
the  Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  As  I  imderstand.  the 
Senator  is  for  continued  trade  with 
Russia  on  a  restricted  basis,  namely,  the 
things  we  do  not  need,  the  things  we 
have  too  much  of.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  Senator  would  approve  of  the  same 
restriction  on  the  16  western  countries 
when  the  Marshall  plan  went  into  effect? 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator,  before  he 
answers  that  question,  that  if.  of  course, 
we  resuscitate  the  Europetin  economy 
and  are  successful  with  the  Marshall  plan 
it  will  promote  the  free  flow  of  trade 
east  and  west,  and  of  course  the  very 
restrictions  which  the  Senator  wants  to 
put  on  our  coimtry  in  respect  to  making 
of  shipments  to  Russia  will  be  nullified 
through  our  increase  of  the  production 
of  the  economy  of  western  Europe  which 
will  be  shipped  east  to  the  satellite  states. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  follow  the 
Senator's  reasoning.  No  help  is  going  to 
be  received  from  Russia.  She  is  com- 
mitted to  sabotage  the  whole  plan. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor see  that  when  we  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  the  economy  of  western  Eu- 
rope, and  if  the  historic  channels  of  trade 
remain  open,  which  the  framers  of  the 
Paris  agreement  or  the  Paris  Convention 
stated  must  remain  open  if  the  plan  was 
to  be  successful,  with  every  bit  that  we 
Increase  the  production  of  western  Eu- 
rope there  consequently  is,  as  a  necessary 
concomitant,  increased  flow  of  goods  into 
eastern  Europe? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  by  diverting 
some  material  to  western  Europe  that  it 
is  proposed  we  continue  to  send  to  Rus- 
sia, can  we  not  more  rapidly  Increase  the 
production  of  western  Europe?  That  is 
the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  And  then  what  hap- 
pens to  it  when  it  goes  to  western  Eu- 
rope? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tell  me  what  hap- 
pens to  commodities  when  they  go  to 
western  Europe. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  The  whole  purpose, 
as  I  understand,  is  that  we  make  western 
Europe  wholly  productive  again.  The 
raw  materials  which  come  from  east  of 
the  Stettin -Trieste  line  are  fabricated  in 
the  factories  of  western  Etirope.  and  in 
return  are  shipped  back  in  the  form  of 
tractors,  agricultural  implements,  and 
other  materials  and  supplies.  The  fin- 
ished products  are  shipped  back  in  re- 
turn for  raw  materials.  My  point  to  the 
Senator  is  that  we  will  be  doing  indirectly 
what  the  Senator  condemns  our  doing 
directly-  I  want  to  emphasize  this  so  the 
record  will  be  clear.  I  am  raising  the 
problem.  I  am  not  attempting  to  answer 
It.  It  is  still  something  about  which  I  am 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking.  I  merely  raise 
that  as  one  of  the  problems  we  are  going 
to  have  to  meet. 

One  of  the  things  which  struck  me 
during  the  last  week  was  the  speech  of  a 


Presidential  aspirant  for  the  Republican 
nomination  who  condemned  another  Re- 
publican aspirant  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  too  miserly  in  his  ideas  about  the 
amount  of  money  that  should  be  appro- 
priated in  the  Marshall  plan,  and  then 
the  next  day  condemned  the  idea  of  any 
trade  relations  with  Russia.  Apparently 
he  does  not  see  the  inconsistency  in  his 
position. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  sneld? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  trying  to 
speak  this  afternoon  on  the  basis  of  par- 
tisan politics,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McMAHON.    Neither  am  L 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  undertak- 
ing at  this  time  to  discuss  this  whole 
question.  I  did  want  to  bring  into  the 
Record  these  statistics  which  are.  I  un- 
derstand, up  to  date — they  were  fur- 
nished me  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce— so  that  Senators  might  have  the 
information  and  study  it  in  the  light  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  J^rant  to  emphasize 
my  position  according  to  my  thinking  at 
the  moment.  If  I  am  wrong.  I  hope  I 
may  be  corrected,  but  in  this  period  of 
stress,  when  our  economy  and  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  are  going  to  be  strained 
to  the  limit  to  meet  our  domestic  de- 
mand, and  at  the  same  time  to  rehabili- 
tate western  Europe,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Russia  is  opposing  the  plan  and  tm- 
dertaking  to  ma^e  it  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult for  us.  undertaking,  in  fact  to  sabo- 
tage the  whole  thing.  I  believe.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  good  sense  dictates  that  we 
not  ship  to  Russia  during  that  period  the 
critical  supplies  which  are  so  badly  need- 
ed for  our  own  economy  and  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  western  Europe  which  we 
are  now  undertaking  to  underwrite. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  First  of  all.  I  wish 
to  commend  very  highly  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  for  the  presentation 
which  he  has  made  today  and  the  tables 
which  he  has  placed  in  the  Record. 

I  am  referring  particularly  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon]  In  connec- 
tion with  the  stoppage  of  shipments  of 
supplies  and  materials  which  are  urgent- 
ly needed  in  the  American  economy  and 
In  the  countries  of  western  Europe  which 
we  are  trying  to  rehabilitate.  It  seems 
to  me  perfectly  clear  that  if  Russia 
wishes  to  come  into  the  situation  and 
help  rehabilitate  the  war-torn  world,  if 
she  will  stop  sabotaging  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  world  and  start  to  cooperate 
instead  of  placing  obstructions  at  every 
turn  in  the  road,  it  will  be  beneficial 
to  have  a  fiow  of  trade  between  eastern 
and  western  Europe. 

The  able  Senator  from  Connecticut 
himself,  in  the  field  of  atomic  power,  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  making  sure 
that  there  should  be  no  shipments  to 


Soviet  Russia  of  machinery  which  might 
be  used  in  that  field.  I  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  in  build- 
ing the  war  potentisd  of  Russia  there  is 
far  more  involved  than  merely  btiilding 
atomic  power,  because  her  military  ma- 
chine, her  aviation,  and  such  naval  es- 
tabllshmwt  as  she  may  have  rest  pretty 
largely  upon  having  a  going  industrial 
concern. 

If  we  continue  to  ship  electrical  eQulp- 
ment.  industrial  tools,  and  machine  tools 
to  Russia,  we  are  strengthening  her 
hands  to  carry  out  the  type  of  Interna- 
tional blackmail  in  which  she  has  been 
engaged  for  the  past  few  years  by  at- 
tempting to  Intimidate  the  various  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East.  Until  she  is  ready  to  have  a  gen- 
eral settlement  so  that  the  people  of 
the  world  may  feel  secure.  I  believe  that 
the  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
we  should  stop  shilling  these  potentials 
to  Russia. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  am  afraid  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  entirely  mis- 
understood my  position.  I  had  in- 
tended not  to  speak  upon  this  subject 
imtil  the  so-called  long-range  plan  came 
under  discussion. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct  when 
he  states  that  in  connection  with  the 
McMahon  Act  I  had  a  prominent  part  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission had  the  right  to  impose  an  em- 
bargo on  shipments  outside  this  coun- 
try of  things  which  might  be  useful  m 
making  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Last  summer  when  the  so-called  Mar- 
shall plan  was  announced  I  think  the 
voice  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
was  the  first  voice  raised — at  least  to  my 
knowledge — to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
things  which  we  had  to  consider  seriously 
in  the  so-called  Marshall  program  was 
that  fact  that  in  every  bit  of  additional 
resuscitation  of  European  economy  that 
we  could  accomplish,  unless  we  saw  to  it 
that  there  were  the  proper  safegxiards  in 
consideration  for  our  aid,  we  would  be 
increasing  the  possibility  of  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  accomplishment  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government  of  the  very  thing 
which  we  were  blocking  here  under  the 
McMsJion  Act. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  clear;  but  I  also 
wish  to  point  out — because  I  think  it  la 
something  which  all  Members  of  this 
body  must  begin  to  consider — that  we 
are  confronted  with  the  question  of  how 
to  accomplish  what  we  wish  to  accom- 
plish in  western  Europe  and  still  see  to 
it  that  materials  which  may  come  back 
to  us  with  compound  interest  do  not  go 
east  of  the  Stettin-Trieste  line.  We 
shipped  scrap  and  oil  to  Japan,  and  we 
got  them  back  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  in 
successive  engagements;  but  at  least  we 
purchased  time.  If  we  do  not  take  the 
proper  steps  to  see  to  it  that  the  mate- 
rial of  which  I  speak  does  not  go  to  Rus- 
sia, we  shall  be  giving  away  the  only 
thing  we  have  with  respect  to  weapons 
oX  mass  destruction,  and  that  Is  time. 
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untries  t 
)rts  were 
46  by  $2. 

9  month 
00.  where 

rles  amo 
7e  had  a 
ts  with  re 
!26.647.00< 
)rts  to  1« 
e  year  19^ 
as  our  i 
otaled  $6 

in  exces 
599,445.0(] 

s  of  thij 
as  our 
unted  t 
n  excej 
spect  U 
0. 

t  Marsh 
i6  totale 
mports 
78,562.0 

S   of  ilT) 

10. 

1  year  totaled      exports  to  all  nations  for  9  months,  from 
Imports  from      January    to    September    of    this    year, 
0  only  $498,-      amounted    to    $10,950,578,000.     Thirty- 
is  of  exports      four  percent  of  all  these  exports  went  to 
)  those  coun-      the  nations  which  are  included  In  the 

Marshall  plan, 
lall  plan  na-        .  The  total  imports  from  all  nations  for 
"d  $3,278,007.-      the  same  9-month  p)eriod  amounted  to 
from  those      $4,192,150,000.    Eleven  and  nine-tenths 
00.    Our  ex-      percent  of  these  imports  came  from  the 
iports  during     nations  which  are  under  the  Marshall 

Idan. 

• 

• 
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Mr.  Preirfdent.  at  thli  point  I  tik  untn- 
Imoui  oonient  to  ln««rt  In  tht  Rwoid  » 
ttble  Hhowing  cxporti  to  and  lmport« 
from  Marihall  plan  natloni ,  by  countrlM. 
for  the  flmt  0  monthi  of  thlo  year,  and 
ohowlng  alao  the  exceia  of  exporti  over 
Importf. 

The PRB8IOINO  OFPICIR  (Mr.  Balb- 
wtM  In  the  chair ) ,  Without  objection,  It 
la  eo  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  re- 
ferred to  waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooRD,  ai  foUowi: 

Eaporti  and  importi  of  MartluHl  plan  oovn- 
trlof,  JanuMry  to  Btpttmber  1947 

(111  tboeaMidi  of  dolkui] 


CwuiUiM 


Aaairt* 

0«i«ium  tad  Lux«ai* 

burg 

Uaanitrk..., 

Kin 

Fnwtw 

0«rniiin)r„ 

Orrrn' 

iMkind 

luly 

NHhrrbinM 

Norwity. 


I'uruiiml 

Owt 


uSSTktni 


Unlton  k'tniriofD' 


Totiu 4714.  an 


JoniMry  lo  toptoabor  INT 


liporu 


94081 

870. 871 

64,  IM 

ew,  148 

046,  Mil 

IIN.MI 

i:«>.M3 

13.V78 

87W,  7M 

m.MM 

I'A  Aim 

73.  4V4 

X«i.  U70 

IM,  MU 

64,  :<3;i 


laiportt 


4038 

40,ir7« 
408'' 
404«t 

84041 
J,  SOU 

11,188 

4r4 

94  781 
14803 

u,oos 

14,377 
07. 8U 
60,481 
».8M 
184809 


,11a 


RlOM*0( 

•sporu 

uv*r 
UuporU 


19,490 

n9V,803 

60.3ai 

67,103 

61U.400 

114,  MM 

110,404 

10,704 

881,033 

984170 

100,033 

«4317 

304187 

70,418 

94788 

747,(04 


*847 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Preoldent,  X 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  exports  to  the 
Manhstll  plan  nations  for  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year,  from  January  to 
June,  total  $2,498,367,000.  A  break- 
down of  those  exports  by  groups  shows 
that  UNRRA  exported  $128,518,000;  pri- 
vate relief  sources.  $19,355,000;  lend- 
lease,  $2,922,000.  Cash  purchases  were 
$2,347,572,000;  making  the  total  which 
I  have  previously  given. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  table  showing  exports  to  all  na- 
tions, Including  the  Marshall  plan  na- 
tions, with  percentages  of  total  exports 
shipped  to  the  latter  nations.  The  table 
will  speak  for  itself.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  read  the  figures,  but  will  place  them 
in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


TAiti  S^Vnlftd  «(•(««  aepofti,  importi,  and  beJofieo  0/  morohemfUo  tfdn  wUh  1h§  It 
eountriu  parturtpatina  in  tKt  turop0on  ioonomie  Oonftrtnet  (Morthall  plan  aenn- 
triti)  ani  O^many,  1949,  end  January  to  Sept^mbfr  1947 

(Vohw  ta  ihoMMods  or  Mtaral 


Tout  UnlUd  OUlM  tradf  with  »11  eouit' 

ihM 

TtmI*  with  twrtlrlimtltic  ccHintrlw.  .... 
Hnmt  trmW  with  partlctp»tla|  tovif 

AtntrM ,,■■■■•■„■■_■• 

l^yilVll^vVa  ••••••••••••■••••••#•••••■ 

glff .,,.. 

•  CUneoay.. 

v^^fflHw* •■•■««•«•■■«•••••••■•■•■••• • 

Wttnifiiiiii8'."I"r!IIIII!"*."IIIIw 
Nonrajr 

^sr;::::::."-:::::::::::::::::: 

Hwltwlwid 


»4i 


liporto 


0,784  400 
4974  007 

847 


44700 

flT4on 

94077 
9418N 

714001 
04981 

144048 
11,611 

97n,089 

991,808 

74001 


104498 

94078 


4l04ni 

074  an 

148 


1,404 
77,  IN 

4.970 

4174 
04470 

41S0 
94081 

4on 

04087 
94000 

14981 

94980 
47,117 
04470 
08,891 
184414 


of 

'tmoiit 


4-4804 


•840 


^44.804 

4«l.7« 

f8480l 

•f940l4 

•f«40,8» 

<f7o,um 

•f  114  104 

•♦■6.060 

tabi,07s 

4'I04  7R3 

«8n) 
7W 
•f- 184 110 
4*047 
-81.040 
,918 


Jiausry-afjiuiiihfr  1047 


KiporU 


14  094 171 
47M880 

M.0 


94081 

•70.871 

6il0« 

00,148 

•44840 

114  an 

lAMf 

14070 

974  7M 

I&8 

74  4N 
914070 

I<flfi  Mw 

64,318 


laports 


tin.  in 

404  9U 

n.o 


4038 

la 

4040 
14041 

4800 
11,138 

4r4 

II 

14.9:7 
67,81.1 
844nt 

84808 

184  an 


llODMOf 

«ipartf(<f) 

orintwru 

(-) 


«  784  498 
a4M7 

•47.7 


4194  on 
maM 
to7.in9 

RI4  400 

-114.804 

114  4D4 

■♦  10.  rtM 

11 

4»4I87 

-fro.  418 

±2\  780 

47(7,flM 


>  frrrtntai*  tha  ttport  batanco  of  trwto  wltO  16  eotintrloa  w8b  of  tlw  tot8l  UnlMd  iUM  •xport  Mmk«, 
NoTK  — Kiporto  Include  reciporu,  tad  Import*  trt  "general"  UnporU. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  X 
aok  unanimous  content  to  Inoert  tablei 
Noo.  6.  7,  and  8,  at  thli  point  In  the 
RicoRD.  Each  table  lo  oelf -explanatory 
and  givei  In  detsill  a  break-down  of  lome 
of  the  exporti  and  Importi  which  I  have 


been  diicuailng  pertinent  to  the  natlona 
In  the  Marshall  plan  group. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racooo. 
ae  followi: 


Tablc  t.—Vnitad  Statet  merehandl$9  axportt  to  tht  ii  eountrit$  partieipating  in  the  Euro- 
ptan  Economic  Cooperation  Confaranet  (IfarsHall  plan  eountriei)— Value  of  lentf-Ieooo, 
relief,  caah -purchate  and  total  atporta,  January  to  June  1947,  and  valut  in  193t-ii 
doUort 


lvalue  In  thouaanda  of  dollaral 

Value  ofaiporta,  iaeltidlng  r«aiporU 

CaA- 

purchaaa 

Total 

Total  ai- 

Jufledto 

ltt3<K."t8 

dolUra 

ComtfT 

UNRRA 

Prlrate 
relief 

LaiKl4eaae 

ToU)  Unlt«d  StatM  exports  to  all 
countries 

858,380 

134518 

36.1 

84,  on 
14888 

35.8 

19,688 
4022 

14.0 

7.124.008 
2.347.572 

33.0 

7,683.048 
4408.367 

.-53.1 

4,064730 

Exports  to  i«rticir»tinK  countries 

Fercrnt  exports  to  partlcipetint  ootin- 
trips  of  total  extiorts 

1.283.947 
.'il.4 

Austria 

17,000 

4,048 

1,170 

303 

24 

4712 

2,027 

1 

5,125 

864 

275 

65 

86 

170 

14 

1.631 

808 

235.911 
46.589 
40.094 

453,665 

50.354 

8.8S3 

300,114 

192.010 
80.836 
48.723 

224.028 
92,.'it<tt 
47,418 

617.070 

22.546 

237.100 

4^7V2 

40.118 

460,073 

04771 

4884 

287.192 

192,  W)2 

81. 101 

4K.778 

224.064 

92,t5rs 

47. 4:{2 

618.820 

10.700 

Bolpium  and  LaxembnrE 

25 

114308 

Pen  mark 

2^.001 

Kim 

21.292 

France......... 

61 
34300 

4046 

341,947 

Orpooe. ......... ..........;. 

47.404 

locland. ............ ................ 

4.807 

Italy 

NAthorlands ~.j. 

81,053 

128* 

139,  HI 

101.432 

Norway... ............. ...... 

44.681 

Portiiral ;. 

3i083 

Sweden.  ................ 

122. '.160 

Bwitzerlaiid. 

110 

47.417 

Ttirkey 

36.438 

ITnit^  irinti>(1mn 

6 

134 

30n.3S3 

-a^l- 
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Tails  7. — United  State$ 
Economic  Cooperation 
Janvmry-June  1947 


exporia   by  commoditw  ffroups  and  principal  commoditieM  to  ths  tB  countries  participating  in  the  European 
Onjerence   (Marshall   plan   countries)— Tohl   value   and    percentage  of  total   United  States  exports, 

[VahM  in  thousands  of  dolkra] 


Total  txportt  of  rollMl  Ststet  m«rc  laadbe 


OnlMt 


Utfhrr.. 
Tvtr  and 


T«Imh« 
TWO*  Mm* 

Canon. 

Tettib 

Col  tan 

Wool 

STDthrtk  tb«B  m 
Wood  and  papn-  

l>«viiuU  piudiicM 

Wood 


ill  rnxlurts    

od\-ancnl  maacftftawi 
tkettans... ..... 


oiHWOfiw.  and  9  rvte  rqaipment — 


Frcirht  mis  over  104aB  capacity. 
MarhtMTy: 

Elmhoat 

iMlartrW 

AvMlldnl   

'  ralBtod  prodarts 


Comnoditioo  otportad  Ibr  niiel  and  c  rarity  • 


Tails  8. — United  States  expor 
June  1946,  and  Januar  i 


Country 


Dcamarlc.  total. 


Cnidr  niat«riali. 

Foodstuffs. 

Maauiaeturai... 


U*.  Ma. 


CrwUi 

Poodstuib 

Manufaetarco. 

FUand.  total 

Cradei 

Mi 
Italy,  total. 

Cmdfi 

Maaotectana.. 
Nomy.  total 


Cnidr  aalcriali. 
Fovdstafli 


Icolaad.  tolaL. 


Cnida 
PoodMoib. 

Manutect) 


FootnotM  at  end  of  table. 
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November  25 


Commodity  croup  and  oommodity 


Total  United 
States  exports 


Value 


7.445.982 


.240.979 
«73.ft54 

221,  a» 

104.293 

laow 

S2,aM 

382.  WU 
120,  4«J 
17fi.7l.1 
.n<».«*4« 
30fi.  21fi 
7M.730 
394.  ira 

38.981 
178,  »1 
182,777 

58.428 

34.282 
709.502 
aS4. 13;) 
307. 92R 
855.778 
401.  tA4 
131.  7S2 

391507 

!,  334. 615 

578.375 

3a&332 

7&800 

278,965 
668.619 
lSa810 
388,848 
3791158 
57.744 


Exports  to  16  participating 
countries 


Value 


2,4.15,446 


620.096 

32.\876 

133,343 

44.361 

8,530 

18.768 

17.S.040 

37.  7K7 

1U6.234 

297.778 

164.913 

13Z885 

54.054 

7.847 

24.249 

54.024 

26.520 

15.242 

286,488 

136.217 

127.485 

16a  955 

98.494 

1.5.390 

2(X800 

6fia777 

91,080 

238,130 

72.394 

28,709 
136^525 
25,230 
97.009 
68,913 
191903 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


100.0 


25.3 

l.\3 

5.4 

1.8 

.3 

.8 

7  1 

1.6 

4.3 

121 

6.7 

5.4 

Z2 

.3 

1.0 

Z2 

1.1 

.6 

11.7 

5.5 

5.2 

6.6 

4.0 

.6 

.9 

26.5 

3.7 

lao 

Z9 

1.1 
S.6 
1.0 

4.0 
£8 

.8 


Percent  of 
United 
States 
ex^Ktrts 


32.8 


sn.o 

48.4 

60.3 
425 
4.3.3 
57.4 
4,V8 
31.4 
60.1 
27.8 
53.8 
17.4 
117 
20.1 
13.S 
29.6 
4S.4 
44.5 
40.4 
51.6 
41.4 
24.5 
24.6 
11.7 
63.9 
27.9 
15.7 
60.2 
913 

10.3 

ao.4 

18.7 
3S.1 

18.3 
34.5 


Wool.  hair,  and  vewtaMe  fllvn. 

I  Itkoaeb  I  NKK.\  shipments  of  used  clothiaf  are  inchlded. 


Data  for  individual  commodities  include  the  main  part  of  UNRRA 

s  to  selected  European  countries  by  economic  groups — Value,    1936-38,   6-month   average,   January   to 
to  June  1947.  and  value  in  1936-38  dollars  for  January  to  June  1946  and  January  to  June  1947 


(Value  in  thousands  of  doDarsj 


lflEK-38.  e-month  aver- 
>fe 


Value 


9.010 


I.  sat 

l,«tD 

S,7«4 


7,  782 


1.730 
4,197 
1.S55 


5.272 


1.141) 

.529 

3.603 


31.616 


li,4U 
981 

14.471 


9.9S; 


1.283 


68 


5 
63 


Percent  of 
total 


100.0 


17.4 
lliLt. 
64.0 


Hn.0 


22.2 
519 
23.8 


100.0 


21.6 

lao 

6&3 


loao 


52.6 

1.6 

45.8 


January  to  June  1946 


Value 


14.901 


3.  £46 

306 

10.839 


11.580 


3,347 
934 

7.2» 


12,265 


2,788 
2,484 
6,993 


19a  334 


UHlO 


1X7 
15.0 
72.3 


loao 


7.4 
92.8 


52,328 

109,830 

28.186 


Percent  of 
tout 


100.0 


25.7 

2.0 

72.3 


loao 


2&I) 

8.1 

63.0 


100.  u 


2i7 

2a3 

57.  P 
I 


loao 


35^156 


5,653 

5,634 

23,809 


5.9S0 


35 
1.010 
4.905 


27.5 
57.7 
14.8 
I 


Unit  value 
(price) 
index  > 


150 


156 
168 
148 


153 


ia« 

170 
149 


157 


156 
177 
151 


170 


156 
186 
147 


loao 


16.1 
16.0 
67.9 


100.0 


.6 

17.0 

82.4 

*-> 


155 


156 
180 
1« 


Value  in 
1936-38 
dollars 


9,186 


2.470 

182 

7,334 


7,iSBl 


2,150 
4.802 


7,822 


1.791 
1,406 
4,625 


111.941 


33,608 
59, 107 
19,226 


January  to  June  1947 


Value 


46,627 


14.513 

1.520 

3a  594 


30,679 


6,653 

»>,251 

26,875 


29,030 


1,678 
16,178 
11,174 


276,640 


73,998 

103.  35^;, 

99.295 


22,612 


154 


160 
176 
150 


3,631 

2.983 

15,998 


81,245 


8,629 

4.705 

67,911 


Percent  of 
total 


100. 


31.1 

3.3 

6.V6 


loao 


16.5 
15.8 
67.7 


Mn.0 


5.8 
J5.7 
3a5 


100.0 


26.7 
37.4 
35.9 


loao 


ia6 

Sl8 
83.6 


Unit  value 
(price) 
index ' 


186 


200 
222 

178 


Value  in 
19CJA-38 
dollan 


25.081 


7,240 
17,140 


186 


■BO 
223 


201 


200 
223 

in 


199 


200 
225 
177 


182 


200 
225 
177 


3,866 


22 

574 

3,270 


8.875 


4.37 
1.396 
7,042 


100.0 


4.9 
15.7 
79.3. 


185 


200 
221 
178 


LM,392 


3,272 

2,802 

15,21s 


14.413 


83". 
7.24i 
6,327 


139.111 


36,997 
4^016 
56,  OM 


44.681 


1,.308 

2,092 
38,281 


iW 


219 
632 

3.956 
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Tabls  8. — United  States  exports  to  uleeted  European  eountries  by  eoonomie  groups — Value,  1936-38,  e-month  average.  January  to  June  1946, 
and  January  to  June  1947,  and  value  in  1936-38  dollars  for  January  to  June  1946  and  January  to  June  1947— Oontinued 

I  Value  In  thousands  of  doUarsj 


1936-38, 6-month  aver- 
age 

January  to  June  IMS 

Janwry  to  June  1947 

Country 

Value 

Percent  of 
total 

Value 

Percent  of 
total 

Unit  value 
(price) 
index  > 

Value  III 
1936-38 

dollan 

Value 

* 

Percent  of 
total 

UnltrahM 
(price) 
iodexi 

Value  la 
1036^38 
dollars 

Austria,  total  *' 

1,400 

100.0 

18,699 

loao 

168 

11,125 

22,499 

100.0 

208 

ia799 

Crude  materials . ... ._... 

FoodstuiTs 

Manufactures „ 

107 

32 

1,261 

7.6 
2.3 

oai 

887 

14,274 

4,038 

2.1 
76.3 
21.6 

156 
174 

151 

248 
8.203 
2,674 

386 

15,232 

«,S8l 

1.7 
67.7 
8a6 

900 
»6 
178 

193 
6,740 
3.  MM 

Portnpil,  total 

5,735 

100.0 

28,868 

foo.o 

160 

18,090 

«,091 

100.0 

192 

34.90 

Crude  materials . . 

1.  445 

3C1 
3,928 

25.2 

6.3 
68.5 

4.542 

9,696 

14,628 

15.7 
33.6 

50.7 

156 
188 
148 

2.91? 

5. 159 
10,019 

N694 
14.883 
27.614 

11.6 
30.9 
57.4 

200 
226 
177 

2,787 

Food«lulT!« ....... 

6,W 

Manufartures , 

15,001 

Greece,  total ........_„.................... 

3,300 

loao 

73,001 

100.0 

169 

43,640 

89,617 

loao 

189 

47,404 

Crude  materials.. 

Foodstuff* 

40 

661 

2,600 

1.2 

20.0 
7R.8 

3.440 
61.869 
18,292 

4.7 

70.5 
24.9 

156 
178 
ISO 

2.205 
29,140 
12,195 

684 

24.710 
64.223 

.8 
27.6 
71.7 

200 

225 
178 

343 
10^989 

Manufattures . . ... 

99,  on 

Turkey,  total 

6,701 

10U.0 

17,681 

loao 

147 

12,021 

4afU6 

100.0 

177 

26,490 

Crude  materials ...... .......... 

232 

25 

5,444 

4.1 
.4 

96.5 

131 

21 

17,529 

.7 

.1 

99.1 

156 
167 
147 

84 

13 

11,924 

249 

78 

46,483 

.5 

.2 
99.3 

900 

221 

177 

195 

FoodstuiTs 

33 

Manufactures 

91;  903 

United  Kingdom  totaL 

246.406 

100.0 

414,135 

100.0 

159 

26a  461 

607,178 

loao 

198 

906,891 

Crude  materials^ 

91,421 

49,406 

105, 93a 

37.1 
19.9 
43.0 

141,896 
153,996 
118,243 

84.3 
37.2 
2a.6 

1S« 
174 
146 

9a9G9 
88,503 
80,968 

140,749 
232,325 
234.104 

23.2 
38.3 
38.6 

200 
224 
177 

7a  878 

FoodstuiTs        .... 

103,716 

Manufactures 

132.  »2 

Beiginm,  total    

38,264 

100.0 

132,874 

100.0 

163 

81.308 

23a  878 

loau 

194 

*        1191980 

Cni'^e  T'nterial* 

6,315 

8,029 

23,920 

16.5 
21.0 
62.5 

21,484 
64,064 
47,326 

1&2 
48.2 
35.6 

1.56 
177 
ISl 

1.3. 772 
36,194 
31.342 

37,513 

69,273 

124,092 

16.2 
30. 0 
63.7 

£00 
996 

m 

18,757 

Foodstufls. — 

Manufactures ~ 

3a788 
69,716 

Fiaoce.  tota. 

69,976 

100.0 

423,093 

•  100.0 

159 

266,633 

464.197 

100.0 

188 

241.947 

Crude  materlah    .  

30,928 

5,62t 

33,422 

44.2 

8.0 

47.8 

67,211 
119,877 
236,506 

1&9 
28.2 
56.9 

156 
184 
150 

4.3,084 
64.879 
157,670 

0a204 

69,790 

288,203 

21.2 
15  4 
63.6 

200 
225 
177 

48.103 

Foodstuffs ................................ 

31.018 

Manufactures .... 

162,827 

Netherlands  toUl 

39.519 

loao 

'       82,768 

roao 

169 

61,914 

19a  732 

loao 

188 

101,482 

Crude  mRferialt....... 

5,  .324 

laafis 

23,230 

13.5 

27.7 
58.8 

13.139 

23,769 
45,^68 

"^  15.9 

28.7 
55.4 

166 
184 
150 

8,422 
1X913 
30,579 

31,544 

35.4*7 

123,701 

16.5 
18.6 
64.9 

aoo 

225 

177 

15.  7n 

Foodstufls .. . 

15.772 

M  viuiactures 

6a88S 

Bwedon.  total «.. 

28,507 

loao 

87,208 

loao 

152 

67,404 

222,666 

loao 

181 

122,960 

Crude  materials  ,   , .......  - 

4,622 

2,258 

21,627 

16.2 

7.9 

75. 9 

a«23 

7,934 

72.651 

7.6 

9.1 

83.3 

156 
196 
148 

4.246 

4.069 

481089 

17,380 

14.458 

19a  809 

7.8 
6.6 

85.7 

900 
322 
177 

8,645 

Foodstuffs          -      ................ 

0,518 

Manufacturers . 

107,802 

Csechoaiovakia  total  * 

7,324 

100.0 

60,693 

100.0 

167 

3a  550 

35,928 

100.0 

189 

19,038 

Crude  materials.. ... ....... . . 

2.767 

412 

4,144 

37.8 

Sl6 

5&6 

1.666 
44.100 
15,127 

2.7 
72.4 
24.8 

166 
174 
ISO 

1.070 
25,389 

iao9i 

8,045 

7,046 

2a  837 

22.4 
19.6 
68.0 

900 
922 
176 

4,016 

Foodstufls , 

3,180 

Manuiactores 

11,839 

Switceriand,  total  ♦ i 

4.547 

loao 

45.724 

100.0 

147 

31, 176 

80,826 

100.0 

188 

47. «  7 

Crude  materials.<.^....._..._........... 

Foodstuffs                  ..  ..................... 

698 

292 

3,556 

15.4 

6.4 

78.2 

5,802 
12.061 
27.861 

12.7 
26.4 
60.9 

156 
187 
139 

4.726 

6,464 

19.966 

9.050 
a.  642 
64,134 

lai 

29.7 

ear. 

900 

234 
176 

4.  MS 
It. Ml 

^Annfftctures .......*»....... 

81,001 

•  1936-38  avera«=100  estimated  indexes  based  on  the  unit  vahie  of  total  United  States  exports  weighted  by  the  value  of  each  economic  clas^  in  the  trade  with  each  country 

>  Data  represent  direct  shipments  only:  thes<'  fipurws  for  l»3f»  and  I'J?  7  Rrcatl.v  undertxaied  the  total  trade  since  a  substantial  amount  of  United  States  oottoo  went  to  Austria 
Tia  free  iK)rts  of  Hatiiburj;  an-l  Bri-nieti,  altliotigh  cre'lited  in  rnite<i  Stat«!  yt;Jtisf ics  to  Oermany.    For  direct  and  indirect  trade,  see  Austrian  stttistics. 

>  C-month  a veraKc  for  1936-37:  German  occuiMit Ion  of  Austria  precluded  owpletcdaU  m  1938.  , ,.  ..  j  c.  .  _k     ji        ■.i-i. 
<  l)at\  rcDrcsent  lirccl  siiipmeots  only;  these  figures  (or  litif.,  1W7.  and  1938  crcatly  understated  the  total  trade  since  larpe  quanUt)es  of  Lnited  States  mercbandiaewliieh 

leached  these  countries  indirectly  are  credited  in  United  States  stitistics  to  other  countries  through  which  these  goods  were  transshipped.    For  direct  and  indirect  trade,  Ma 
Mdtistics  of  the  individual  countries. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  purpose  In 
placing  these  documents  in  the  Rbcord 
and  calling  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  Is  that  we  might  have  a  better 
picture  of  the  problem  of  our  being  able 
to  carry  out  this  tremendous  commitment 
of  some  fifteen  to  twenty  billions  of  dol- 
lars during  the  next  4  or  5  years.  I  am 
c^mvinced  that  we  cannot  justify  con- 
tinuing the  shipping  of  vital,  strategic 
goods,  commodities,  materials,  imple- 
ments, machinery,  and  tools  to  Russia 
while  we  are  undertaking  to  carry  out  the 
Marshall  program.  As  I  have  stated  pre- 
viously in  my  remarks.  I  should  not  want 


to  break  off  trade  with  Russia.  It  is  per- 
fectly all  right  to  trade  where  we  have 
something  to  sell  which  is  not  in  short 
supply.  But  in  the  instance  of  strategic 
commodities  we  do  not  have  anything  for 
sale,  Mr.  President,  without  imposing 
upon  our  own  economy  and  without  mak- 
ing more  difiBcult  and  more  doubtful  the 
fruits  of  the  Marshall  program.  I  think 
it  well  that  before  we  undertake  the  Mar- 
shall program  we  consider  our  ability  to 
meet  all  these  commitments  and  to  meet 
all  the  obligations  which  will  be  placed 
upon  us  when  the  Marshall  program  is 
adopted. 


Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  I  presented  an 
amendment  to  clarify  section  6  to  make 
It  plain  that  the  committee  intended  that 
the  compensatory  deposits  and  local  cur- 
rencies should  be  made  for  all  commodi- 
ties, and  not  Just  for  those  commodities 
offered  for  resale.  The  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Doktjell]  was  doubtful 
about  the  language  at  one  or  two  points. 
The  language  in  which  I  have  offered  the 
amendment  is  the  precise  language  in 
the  original  State  Department  bill.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  suggestions 
which  have  now  been  made  by  the  able 
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Senator  from  Missouri  which  simply  tend 
to  clarify  rather  than  to  cha  nge  the  ob- 


jective which  we  are  both 
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seeking  to 


reach.  I  should  like  very  nuch  to  get 
this  amendment  adopted.  If  possible,  so 
that  the  bill  will  be  in  the  shJ  pe  in  which 
the  committee  Intended  It  before  we 
start  to  consider  the  other  a  nendments. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Preside  it.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  questli  n? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yie  d. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  On  yesterdjy  I  offered 
two  amendments  to  that  section  of  the 
bill,  with  the  primary  pur  ose  of  at- 
tempting to  say  to  the  gov  jrnment  of 
France  that  we  should  like  to  use  part 
of  the  money  In  the  revolv  ng  fund  to 
furnish  information  to  the  :  'rench  peo- 
ple as  to  the  origin,  cha  acter.  and 
source  of  the  supplies,  gooc  s.  and  ma- 
terials which  we  are  sendii  g  them.  I 
still  feel  that  that  Is  one  ( f  the  most 
c<mstructive  things  that  co\ild  be  done 
In  carrying  out  the  Interim-s  id  program 
and  In  ultimately  carryirg  out  the 
Marshall  program  In  the  event  that 
Congress  should  see  fit  t<  i  adopt  It. 
After  talking  with  the  able  S  inator  from 
Michigan.  I  shall  not  press  py  amend- 
ments. But  I  hope  that  me  Senator 
will  Impress  upon  the  State  ^piartment 
the  necessity  of  incorporating  the  very 
language  I  suggested  In  the  a  mendments 
Into  the  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  countric  s  which  are 
to  receive  the  interim  aid. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  w  is  about  to 
say  to  the  Senator  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported has  one  section  whicl  Is  in  error, 
because  in  drafting  it  the  Ian  :uage  of  the 
old  law  was  picked  up  at  a  >oint  where 
It  was  not  expected  that  t  would  be 
picked  up.  I  am  simply  offe  ing  a  clari- 
fying amendment  to  make  i ;  clear  that 
It  was  the  Intent  of  the  con  mlttee  that 
(1)  the  commodities  her  after  sent 
under  the  bill  should  be  cov  ;red  by  the 
deposit  of  local  currencies,  aid  (2)  that 
we  are  leaving  open  agree  aent  as  to 
what  the  use  of  the  local  cun  sncy  should 
be  for  instead  of  tsrlng  It  d  >wn  as  was 
the  case  In  the  text  reportel.  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think  that 
under  the  language  which  th  )  committee 
intended  to  report  It  Is  entii  el^  possible 
for  the  Intersovemmental  aj  reanent  to 
do  the  thing  which  the  Sei  ator  wants 
done,  and  I  thlak  It  Is  far  be  ter  to  leave 
It  on  an  optional  basis  wlthi  fut  identifi- 
cation than  to  start  to  try  to  write  a 
biil  of  particulars. 

Sir.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  upon  that  point,  and 
I  know  that  ft  Is  a  deUcati  matter  to 
attempt  to  write  into  stateito  ry  law  any- 
thing which  would  in  the  slig  itest  degree 
give  to  a  foreign  govemmen  the  impli- 
cation that  we  were  interf e  Ing  in  any 
way  with  its  sovereignty. 

But  I  raised  the  questloi  yesterday, 
through  these  amendments,  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  I 
hope  that  when  the  State  Department 
finally  makes  the  agreement  with  these 
various  governments,  it  :an  follow 
through  and  can  reach  agreei  aents  which 
will  give  this  country  the  r  ght  to  give 
information  and  dissemlnite  m'opa- 
ganda  along  American  Mms,  so  that 
those  people  will  really  know  exactly 


what  America  is  doing:  and  I  know  the 
Senator  agrees  with  me  upon  that. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes;  and  I  think 
the  record  now  puts  the  State  Depart- 
ment upon  notice  that  this  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  must  be  surveyed. 

Mr.  LUCAS     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  the  amendment  is  not  contro- 
versial. I  ask  that  it  be  read  at  the  desk 
in  the  form  in  which  It  has  been  agreed 
upon  for  submission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4,  It 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  11  through 
23,  to  and  including  "(c) ",  and  substi- 
tute the  following  language: 

(b)  to  make,  when  any  commodity  Is  made 
available  under  this  act,  a  commensurate 
deposit  In  the  currency  of  such  country  In  a 
special  account  under  such  general  terms  and 
conditions  as  may.  in  said  agreement,  be 
agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;  and  to  hold  or 
use  such  special  account  for,  and  only  for, 
such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  to  between 
such  country  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  modified,  as  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr,  President,  as  I 
understand  this  amendment,  it  converts 
into  a  mere  grant  the  entire  sum  appro- 
priated under  the  bill.        i 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Nb.  All  In  the 
world  this  amandment  does  is  precisely 
what  the  committee  thought  it  was  doing 
In  requiring  that  all  commodities  under 
the  bill  shall  be  covered  by  the  deposit  of 
local  currency,  instead  of  simply  a  part 
of  the  commodities,  as  Is  the  case  un- 
der the  post-UNRRA  relief  act.  This  is 
the  precise  language,  with  one  or  two 
clerical  changes,  which  the  Department 
submitted. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  any  mistake  about  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  sent  to  the  desk. 
It  would  make  an  outright  gift  of  every- 
thing appropriated  under  the  proposed 
act,  and  there  would  be  no  sales  for  value, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  might 
sell  cotton  and  might  be  able  to  recover 
some  value  on  the  sales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  amendment  to  be  of  that  pur- 
port at  all.  On  the  contrary.  I  think 
the  result  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  require  the  deposit  of  local  currency 
for  every  commodity  received  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  know;  but  that  local 
currency  then  would  go  to  the  benefit  of 
the  recipient  country,  not  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  would  do  so 
under  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  recipient  country. 

B4r.  GEORGE.  Yes.  and  it  would  not 
go  to  us. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  But  I  see  no 
prohibition  against  resale.  I  do  not 
understand  where  the  Senator  gets  his 
notion  that  there  is  a  prohibition  against 
resale. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  As  this  section  was 
written,  it  read  as  follows:  "to  the  ex- 
tent that  supplies  procured  with  funds 
authorized  under  this  act  are  not  fur- 


nished on  terms  of  repayment  in  dollars" 
then  this  fund  should  be  created.  But 
now  the  amendment  the  Senator  has  pro- 
posed would  wipe  all  ihat  out,  so  that 
none  of  the  supplies  would  be  repaid  in 
dollars.  Perhaps  none  would.  But  this 
amendment  presents  quite  a  big  question 
of  public  policy,  and  a  very  important 
question  of  public  policy,  namely, 
whether  we  should  appropriate  more 
than  a  half  billion^  dollars  to  be  given 
away,  without  any  Jffort  to  see  that  any 
of  it  is  repaid.        ^ 

If  the  Sanator  from  Michigan  is  not 
going  to  press  for  final  action  on  his 
amendment  today,  I  have  no  objection 
to  having  the  amendment  received  and 
printed,  so  that  we  can  see  it  in  the 
morning.  But  as  I  catch  it  from  the 
reading  which  has  just  been  given  of  it, 
it  means  absolutely  that  everything  un- 
der this  bill  Is  a  straight-out  grant  to 
the  recipient  countries. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  totally  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator's  interpretation. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  so  much 
difBculty  in  trying  to  straighten  out  this 
palpable  error  in  the  reporting  of  the 
bill  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  inas- 
much as  the  existing  process  provided  in 
the  bill  is  the  process  provided  In  the 
existing  relief  act,  I  am  going  to  with- 
draw the  amendment.  I  think  that  is  a 
step  backward.  I  think  it  was  a  great 
step  forward  to  require  that  all  com- 
modities should  be  covered  by  the  deposit 
of  local  currency.  I  think  it  was  a  great 
step  forward  to  widen  the  option  under 
which  the  deposit  of  local  currencies 
could  be  used.  But  It  seems  to  be  quite 
Impossible  to  get  an  agreement  on  de- 
sirable language  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose; and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
shall  rest  on  the  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Before  the  Senator  does 
what  he  has  just  stated,  why  does  he  not 
follow  the  suggestion  made  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia,  namely,  let  the 
amendment  go  over  until  tomorrow,  so 
that  Senators  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  it?  Perhaps  I  should  not  say 
this,  but  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Blichigan  about  the 
amendment,  after  giving  it  some  study. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  should  do  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  suggested.  Then,  if 
on  tomorrow  we  cannot  agree.  It  seems 
to  me  the  Senator  from  Michigan  should 
do  what  the  Senator  suggested  a  moment 
ago,  namely,  withdraw  the  amendment. 
But  I  feel  that  we  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it  overnight. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Well,  I  am  with- 
drawing the  amendment.  If  any  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  offer  it  later,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  reoffer  the  amendment 
with  one  change  to  cover  the  point  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  think  it  would  cover  his  point 
were  It  to  be  worded  as  follows — and  I 
so  offer  it: 

Strike  out  lines  11  through  23,  to  and 
Including  "(c),"  and  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing language. 
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By  the  way.  I  notice  that  the  amend- 
ment provides  for  striking  out  "includ- 
ing (c)."  I  understood  that  the  amend- 
ment went  down  only  to  "(c).**  and  that 
paragraph  "(c)"  was  to  stand. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  designation 
"(c)  ••  is  merely  an  identification  letter, 
and  the  amendment  propose  to  strike 
that  out,  because  there  would  cease  to 
be  any  previous  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
in  the  subsection,  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Was  It  the  intention 
of  the  amendment  to  strike  out  the  end 
of  line  23  and  lines  24  and  25? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  No;  the  para- 
graph now  designated  as  "(c) "  would  re- 
main, but  It  would  cease  to  be  Identi- 
fied as  "(c)."    That  is  the  only  thing. 

Mr.  DONNELL.    I  see. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

On  page  4.  strike  out  lines  11  through  23 
to  and  Including  "(c)"  and  substitute  the 
following  language: 

"(b)  to  make,  when  any  commodity  which 
Is  not  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in 
dollars  Is  made  available  under  this  act,  a 
commensurate  deposit  In  the  currency  of 
such  country  in  a  special  account  under 
such  general  terms  and  conditions  as  may, 
In  said  agreement,  be  agreed  to  between  such 
country  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  hold  or  use  such  special  ac- 
coxmt  for.  and  only  for,  such  purposes  as 
may  be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States." 

I  offer  that  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  let  his  amendment  lie  over. 

Mr.  DONNELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  This  is  a  very 
technical  subject,  upon  which  the  lan- 
guage has  to  be  very  precise.  I  know 
the  language  I  first  offered  is  workable, 
because  it  Is  taken  directly  from  the  text 
of  the  original  State  Department  bill. 
I  would  not  know  the  precise  effect  of  the 
language  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  So  I  suggest  that  the  whole 
matter  go  over  until  tomorrow.  Then  If 
any  Senator  has  any  interest  in  bringing 
it  ui>— and  I  am  through  with  it— I 
should  be  very  glad  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  is  quite  agree- 
able to  me,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  wise 
course  of  procediu'e. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  at  the  ap- 
propriate time — and  as  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  I  inquire  at  this  time  whether 
it  Is  now  In  order — to  have  other  amend- 
ments offered  and  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting me  to  present  other  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes:  I  hope  other 
amendments  will  be  presented. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  following  amendment:  On  page  7, 
lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  the  following 
words: 

or  any  other  ofBcial  or  officials  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  next  amendment  I  offer  is,  on  page 
7,  to  strike  out  the  last  sentence,  and 
substitute  therefor  a  sentence  reading  as 
f(jllows: 

The  provlslonB  of  subsection  (h)  of  sec- 
tlon  6  ct  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  distribu- 


tion of  suppUes  m  Austria:  Prodded.  Hiat 
the  President  shaU  have  determined,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  United  States  High 
Conunlssloner  for  Austria,  that  supplies  fiur- 
nlshed  to  Austria  hereunder  will  be  dis- 
tributed under  control  systems  embodied  in 
agreements  between  the  High  (Commissioner 
and  the  other  occupying  authorities  or  the 
Austrian  Government  which  assure  compli- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  occupation 
and  with  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  last  amendment  which  I  offer  at 
this  time  is  to  amend  the  first  sentence 
of  section  4  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $597,000,000,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  tills  act:  PrO' 
tided,  however,  That  of  said  sum  there  may 
be  applied  toward  assistance  to  the  people 
of  Austria  not  to  exceed  $42,(X),(X)0,  toward 
assistance  to  the  people  of  France  not  to  ex- 
ceed $328,000,000,  and  toward  assistance  to 
the  people  of  Italy  not  to  exceed  $227,000,000, 
except  that  if  the  President  shall  determine 
that,  because  of  changed  conditions  or  for 
other  reason  deemed  by  him  to  be  good  and 
sufficient,  the  amount  so  to  be  applied  re- 
spectively toward  assistance  to  the  people  of 
any  one  or  more  of  said  countries  should  ex- 
ceed the  amount  so  respectively  above  speci- 
fied, he  is  hereby  authorized  to  Increase  the 
amount  so  to  be  applied:  Provided,  That  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  to  be  applied  to- 
ward assistance  to  the  people  of  said  three 
countries  shall  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
which  shall  be  appropriated  piirsuant  to  the 
authority  granted  by  this  act. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Chair  correctly  understand  that  all  those 
are  one  amendment,  or  are  they  three 
separate  simendments? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  They  are  three  sepa- 
rate amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  desire  to  have  the 
amendments  considered  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  debate  will  con- 
tinue until  tomorrow,  undoubtedly;  and 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  amendments 
should  be  printed  and  lie  over  until  to- 
morrovvf. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  E>resident.  I 
think  the  Senator's  original  assumption 
is  correct,  and  I  think  his  deduction 
therefrom  Is  wise. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
call  attention  to  a  slight  amendment  to 
which  I  know  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan will  agree.  On  page  2.  line  13.  fol- 
lowing the  word  "source",  the  word  "of" 
should  be  inserted,  so  as  to  make  the 
sentence  grammatical  and  in  accordance 
with  the  construction  of  the  next  sub- 
section "(b)." 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  entirely  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  correction  will  be  made. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor's opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  the  cur- 
rency provision  which  would  put  the 
United  States  into  the  domestic  aJffairs 
of  every  country  of  Europe  in  determin- 
ing how  money  belonging  to  that  gov- 
ernment should  be  used.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator considered  the  objections  made  to 


that  by  American  representatives 
abroad? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  subject  has 
been  very  carefully  canvassed.  Speak- 
ing for  himself,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan will  say  that  he  thinks  this  Is  a  very 
great  advance  in  the  philosophy  of  this 
type  of  international  contact,  because  in 
a  sense  it  takes  the  relief  bill  out  of  the 
relief  category  in  its  first  Impact,  and 
takes  it  out  of  the  windfall  class,  so  far 
as  the  budgets  of  these  other  coimtrles 
are  concerned. 

I  think  It  is  of  tremendous  advantage 
to  multiply  the  potentiality  of  our  aid  by 
creating  what  are  in  effect  revolving 
funds  out  of  our  initial  appropriation,  so 
that  the  helpful  Impact  multiplies  in 
final  net  result.  This  system  has  been 
partially  operating  under  the  present  re- 
lief law  since  the  first  of  last  July,  and  I 
have  heard  no  complaint  from  bene- 
ficiary governments  about  the  device. 

Mr.  TAFT.  My  fear  is  that  we  will  set 
up  a  Joint  commission  in  England,  for 
instance,  and  that  commission  is  going 
to  decide  whether  British  pounds  are 
going  to  be  used  for  building  more  hous- 
ing In  England,  or  building  more  power 
plants,  or  stimulating  the  production  of 
coal;  and  whenever  anyUiing  is  pro- 
posed and  done  that  is  not  popular,  and 
whenever  anything  is  turned  down,  then 
the  government  is  going  to  blame  the 
United  States  for  what  is  done.  In 
other  words,  we  are  assuming  a  power 
to  say  how  British  pounds  shall  be  spent 
within  England. 

Perhaps  certain  countries — Greece,  of 
course,  is  an  example — are  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  they  cannot  object,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  we  are  getting  into  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries,  which 
may  be  very  dangerous.  I  understand 
that  at  least  one  prominent  American 
ambassador  is  very  much  opposed  to  it 
and  is  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  it 
will  create  difficulties  and  trouble  for 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Of  course,  the 
example  the  Senator  uses  is  not  particu- 
larly pertinent,  because  Britain  is  not 
involved  in  the  legislation.  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  when  It 
comes  to  recuperation  and  reconstruc- 
tion programs,  the  viewpoint  he  expresses 
is  to  be  very  seriously  weighed.  I  doubt 
whether  It  has  the  same  Impact  when 
we  are  dealing  exclusively,  or  at  least 
overwhelmingly,  in  relief  commodities, 
and  when  the  net  effect  of  the  operation 
Is  simply  to  multiply  the  avallabiUty  of 
the  initial  relief  appropriation  for  sub- 
sequent advantage. 

Mr.  TAFT.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  Senator  suggest  that  the  funds  should 
be  used?  They  cannot  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  food,  because  that  would  take 
dollars.  English  poimds  are  not  useful 
ansrwhere.  as  I  see  it,  except  within  Eng- 
land, to  be  spent  in  England,  for  some 
purpose.  What  is  the  purpose?  What 
kind  of  purpose  has  the  Senator  in  mind? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Under  Public 
Law  84.  the  existii^  relief  statute,  it  is 
specified  that  the  funds  shall  be  used  for 
relief  and  woiic-reUef  purposes.  In 
other  words,  it  is  contemplated.  I  as- 
sume— because   we  are   speaking   now 
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speculatively  on  the  whole  su  )Ject.  inas- 
much as  it  is  an  entirely  new  a  dventure — 
that  worit-rellef  projects  cculd  be  set 
up  in  connection  with  relief,  o  make  its 
recipients  more  self -supportln  f ,  and  con- 
templations of  that  character. 

Let  me  add  one  or  two  othe  r  thoughts. 
It  Is  also  suggested  that  we  ca  i  appropri- 
ately pay  our  own  adminis  rative  ex- 
penditures in  connection  ?ith  relief, 
where  those  expenditures  Involve  local 
currencies 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  not  rals  (  any  ques- 
tion at  all  about  that;  that  s»ems  to  be 
perfectly  clear;  but  when  we  get  beyond 
that,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  w  >  are  going 
to  be  responsible  for  a  WPA  i  a  England. 
we  may  become  as  unpopular  i  ts  the  WPA 
became  in  the  United  States.  I  oiUy 
wanted  to  put  in  a  caveat  an  i  express  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  what  is  :  uggested  is 
advisable.  While  the  other  (  ondition  is 
undesirable,  with  respect  to  m  [>ney  which 
is  going  into  the  Treasury,  I  tfc  Ink  we  may 
get  into  something  still  worse  by  at- 
tempting to  go  into  certain  co  intries  and 
exercise  some  control  over  e:  ipenditures 
of  the  currencies  there. 
,  Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  I  '  rlQ  submit 
this  notion  to  the  Senator.  1  he  Senator 
agrees  that  it  is  bad  to  havii  the  relief 
iua6a  Just  flow  into  the  governmental 
treasury  without  any  recoups  ent.  That 
is  bad.  The  Senator  is  feaiful  that  in 
the  evolution  of  this  plan  we  may  run 
Into  alternative  contingenci*  s  that  are 
also  bad.  I  suggest  to  him  tb  Eit  we  know 
the  result  of  the  first  conting  tncy  is  bad. 
and  that  it  may  be  worth  wl  lie  and  in- 
teresting for  90  days  to  find  ( ut  whether 
there  is  an  alternative  which  Is  not  quite 
so  bad. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Preside  at.  wiU  the 
Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  }  eld  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusettf 

Mr.  LOE>OE.  I  should  Uce  to  com- 
ment, in  connection  with  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  t  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  exactly  what  sen  ices  it  may 
be  desired  to  buy  abroad,  w  lich  should 
be  paid  for  with  local  current  ?.  That  is 
the  first  point.  The  second  i  oint  is  that 
it  might  be  very  good  Judgme  it.  it  might 
be  desirable  and  proper  and  something 
that  would  be  fairly  imdersto  >d  and  rec- 
ommended abroad,  for  us  t>  use  these 
funds,  for  example,  to  buy  ti  ne  on  local 
radio  stations.  I  think  we  v  ^ry  materi- 
ally skimped  our  public-infor  nation  pro- 
gram, and  in  my  opinion,  wl  at  we  have 
of  it  is  not  being  handled  ii  the  right 
way.  Here  would  be  an  op{  ortunity  to 
use  funds  in  a  legitimate  way.  to  get  serv- 
ices abroad  which  we  need,  and  which 
could  be  bought  with  local  d  irrencies. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President  would  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yle  d. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  fully  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  says,  as  f  ar  as  oi  r  using  the 
funds  we  need  and  can  use  la  concerned. 
My  question  was  rather  as  to  the  ex- 
penditure, by  this  Joint  boari  ,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  government,  on  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  are  in  th  nature  of 
relief  or  production  within  the  foreign 
countries,  that  is  all.  I  fullj  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  we  ought  U  •  get  all  the 
pounds  we  can  use.  if  we  shi )  commodi- 
ties to  England. 
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Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  for  a 
comment? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  yield.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  the  floor  to  any  Senator  who 
desires  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  want  to  propound 
an  inquiry  to  the  Senator,  for  informa- 
tion. I  do  not  at  all  share  the  view  that, 
if  a  country  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  com- 
modities, we  should  not  accept  the  pay- 
ment. I  think  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  raised  this  afternoon 
is  a  perfectly  proper  one.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  of  the  countries  re- 
ferred to  can  or  cannot  pay.  but  cer- 
tainly If  they  can.  and  are  willing  to  do 
so.  I  see  no  objection  to  our  accepting 
their  money.  But  I  should  like  in  that 
connection  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
or  not  this  paragraph,  which  I  find  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, indicates  the  position  of  that 
committee  on  this  subject. 

NATUBZ    or   ASSIST ANCX:    CBANT8    EATHZS    THAN 
LOANS 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  administration 
to  extend  this  aid  In  the  form  of  grants  rather 
than  loans.  Nearly  all  of  the  commodities 
will  be  of  a  type  currently  consumed,  helping 
to  maintain,  but  not  adding  greatly,  to  the 
three  countries'  productive  capacity.  More- 
over, the  tasks  of  Austria.  Prance,  and  Italy 
in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion are  so  compelling  that  all  of  their  avail- 
able resources  and  foreign  exchange  will  be 
sorely  needed  for  some  time  to  come  for  the 
purchase  of  essential  Imports  and  for  the 
servicing  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion loans.  In  view  of  the  precarious  finan- 
cial position  of  the  countries  involved,  and 
the  emergency  character  of  this  act,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  that  it  would  be  imwise  and 
unsound  economically  to  burden  them  with 
additional  debts  In  the  form  of  loans  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  that  is 
the  philosophy  of  It. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  Is  the  view  of 
the  committee,  and  this  paragraph  ex- 
presses that  view? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.   I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  offer 
to  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  L£cisL.«.TivE  Clerk.  On  page  3. 
line  24,  after  the  period,  it  Is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Buying  policies  and  methods  which  will 
exert  the  least  possible  upward  pressure  on 
prices  In  the  United  States  shall,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable,  be  followed  In  the 
procurement  of  commodities  provided  for  xm- 
der  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
amendment  lettered  "B,*'  which  Is  on 
Senators'  desks,  with  one  insertion, 
namely,  the  same  proviso  which  is  in 
the  sentence  preceding  it.  In  section  5  of 
the  bill,  on  pag^  3,  relating  to  petroleum 
products.  In  other  words,  the  amend- 
ment, as  it  stands,  could  be  interpreted 
as  practically  precluding  any  purchases. 
Of  course,  that  was  not  the  Intent.  The 
Intent  was  merely  that  the  Government 
should  not  buy  a  hundred  million  bush- 


els of  wheat,  for  instance,  within  a  period 
of  2  weeks.  That  would  obviously  cause 
a  sudden  rise  in  the  market.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  the  last  2  days,  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  have  been 
very  much  impressed  by  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  Anderson,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  describing  the  way  in 
which  he  has  carried  cut  the  purchas- 
ing under  previous  programs. 

The  amendment  is  merely  in  the  na- 
ttire  of  an  admonition,  I  think,  from  the 
Congress  to  the  executive  branch,  that 
the  price  program  in  the  United  States 
is  a  serious  problem,  and  that  this  pro- 
gram, while  It  is  not  the  whole  factor 
concerned.  Is  yet  a  factor  of  major  im- 
portance, certainly,  in  the  prices  of  cer- 
tain food  products  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  discussed  his  amendment 
with  me.  I  suggested  I  would  not  re- 
sist it.  if  the  saving  clause  were  added 
which  puts  it  in  the  nature  of  an  admo- 
nition rather  than  an  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
I  questioned  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
about  certain  language  on  page  2.  line  5, 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  allo- 
cate funds  to  recipient  countries.  As  I 
understand,  he  has  since  obtained  in- 
formation from  the  State  Department 
to  the  effect  that  that  authority  was  in- 
tended primarily  to  authorize  credits  for 
offshore  purchases  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  it  was  not  Intended,  through 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
authorization,  to  turn  over  to  foreign 
governments  the  power  to  purchase  here 
within  the  United  States,  in  competition 
with  our  own  purchasing  agents.  That 
Is  the  question  which  primarily  con- 
cerned me. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  there  are  to 
be  no  funds  turned  over  to  any  bene- 
ficiary government  under  the  terms  of 
this  measure.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  phrase  "by  allocation  of  funds." 
and  so  forth,  refers  to  credits  rather 
than  funds,  and  would  operate  in  the 
following  fashion.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  procure 
offshore  purchases  as  far  as  possible  in 
order  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  do- 
mestic economy.  When  cff-shore  pur- 
chases are  made  the  beneficiary  govern- 
ment will  make  the  off-shore  purchases 
Itself.  When  each  transaction  is  con- 
cluded the  papers  will  be  submitted  to 
the  supervising  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  approval, 
and  if  they  are  approved,  there  will  be 
an  allocation  of  a  credit  to  cover  the 
purchase.  Except  as  there  was  some 
such  covering  language  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  proceed  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  information.  It  co- 
incides with  the  information  I  received 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  In 
questioning  Secretary  Anderson,  who 
said  that  is  currently  the  practice,  and 
that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  it 
would  continue.    I  therefore  will  not 


offer  any  araenciment  to  that  psrtteular 
portion  (rf  the  bill,  but  I  do  send  the  desk 
my  amendment  lettered  "A,"  whkh  I 
now  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislatxvk  Clbrk.  On  page  1, 
tine  10,  beginnlQC  with  the  word  "which". 
tt  is  proposed  to  strike  out  through  the 
word  "cooperatioD"  in  line  2  on  page  2. 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  Presidoit,  the  effect 
of  that  amendment  is  to  strike  out  the 
words  beginning  is  line  10  on  pace  2, 
"which  would  Jeopardize  any  general 
European  economic  recovery  program 
based  on  self-help  and  cooperation." 
The  effect  of  the  whole  phrase  is  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  measure  to  provide 
Immediate  assistance  needed  by  the  peo- 
ples of  Austria.  France,  and  Italy  "to 
alleviate  conditions  of  intolerable  hun- 
ger and  coki  and  prevent  seriom  eco- 
nomic retrogression."  Then  the  qualify- 
ing phrase  continues. 

It  seems  to  me.  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  agreed  in  our  col- 
loquy yesterday,  that  the  President  and 
the  executive  agencies  can  do  everything 
under  the  language  putting  a  period 
after  the  word  "retrogression"  which 
they  could  under  the  further  language, 
the  inclusion  of  which  seems  to  me  to 
imply  to  the  countries  in  question  a  sort 
erf  commitment  by  our  Government  to 
go  on  with  some  general  European  eco- 
nomic recovery  program.  I  realize  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  made  It 
abundantly  clear  in  his  address  yester- 
day that  no  Senator  was  to  be  commit- 
ted by  voting  for  the  interim  aid  bill, 
and  I  thli^  most  of  us  certainly  intend  to 
support  it.  I  myself  am  convinced  that 
It  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  pre- 
vent serious  hunger  and  starvation  and 
want  over  there  due  to  their  very  short 
crops  this  year.  But  I  for  one  have  not 
had  the  information  on  which  to  reach 
any  decision  on  the  longer  range  plan. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  set  of  factors 
that  will  be  very  Important  to  me  in  mak- 
ing any  final  decision  will  be  how  these 
recipient  countries  under  this  bin  per- 
form In  the  next  4  or  5  months.  If  they 
make  some  progress  toward  stabilizing 
their  currencies,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  i>roblems  in  connection  with  the 
real  economic  recovery  over  there,  if  they 
make  some  progress  In  stopping  the  vir- 
tual insurrections  which  the  Communists 
are  staging  in  Italy  and  France  today, 
then  I  certainly  would  be  much  more 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  longer 
range  plans  than  I  would  be  if  conditions 
continue  to  deteriorate  !n  the  fields  of 
currency  stabilization  and  control  of  the 
Ccnunmiist  guerrflla  warfare  and  sabo- 
tage of  the  economies  of  those  coimtries. 

For  that  reason  It  seems  to  me  a  Httle 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  and  the  statements  in  the 
committee  report,  to  retain  this  language 
In  the  bill,  which  could  very  easily  be 
Interpreted  by  the  cotmtries  In  question 
as  a  commitment  by  the  United  States 
to  the  whtrfe  kmg-range  jrfan.  Person- 
ally I  kind  of  like  to  keep  them  on  good 
conduct  for  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  YAIfDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  language  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota  wishes  to  delete  Is  lan- 


guage which  describes  cotainly  a  highly 
laudable  and  legitimate  objecdve.  If  it 
is  deleted,  I  would  not  want  its  deletion 
to  Indicate  that  we  have  ceased  to  have 
any  interest  in  economic  retrogressions 
which  would  Jeopardize  any  genoml 
European  ecccomic  recovery  program 
based  on  self-help  and  cooperation.  I 
am  sure  that  we  all  have  a  common  inter- 
est in  that  broad  objective,  whether  we 
are  going  to  agree  with  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan  or  not  The  <nly  thing 
I  dislike  about  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  that  it  might  be  interpreted  as  suggest- 
ing to  somebody  that  we  have  no  interest 
in  this  sort  of  an  objective.  I  think  we 
have  a  very  definite  interest  in  tt  regard- 
less of  how  that  interest  is  subsequently 
implemented.  But  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  additional  language  cer- 
tainly is  not  essential  to  the  (deration 
of  the  bill.  I  agree  that  the  Senator  per- 
haps does  have  something  of  a  iwint 
when  he  suggests  that  if  we  are  sharply 
to  discrimizuite  between  this  bill  and  the 
long-range  bill  the  language  should  be 
eliminated.  Inasmuch  as  the  long-range 
bill  is  quite  obviously  identified  with  the 
words  that  are  used  at  the  end  of  the 
sentofice.  it  might  perhaps  make  the 
discrimination  between  the  long-range 
and  the  short-range  plan  more  obvious 
if  the  language  were  changed  as  he  re- 
quests. I  have  no  feeling  one  way  or  the 
oUier  about  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
language  which  the  Senator  seeks  to 
strike  out  Is  not  essential  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  rather  than  In  any  way 
cwnmlttlng  us  to  the  long-range  program 
it  is  an  empha^s  on  the  recovery  of 
Europe  based  upon  self-help  and  cooper- 
ation there.  There  is  not  anything  in 
that  language  that  commits  us  to  any- 
thing in  the  future,  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  to  emphasize  that  it  is  necessary  and 
will  be  necessary  for  the  European  coun- 
tries to  indulge  in  a  considerable  amount 
of  self-help  and  cooperation  among 
themselves,  not  necessarily  by  reason  of 
any  aid  from  the  United  States  based 
upon  the  long-range  program,  which  I 
am  quite  sure  when  the  time  comes  I 
shall  support.  The  language  has  no  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  \M  now 
under  consideration.  Rather  than  com- 
mitting us  to  anything,  it  does  hold  out 
the  requirement  that  there  shall  be  self- 
help  and  cooperation  among  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  t|iat  perhaps  the  ex- 
pendlture  of  this  sum  will  have  some 
connection  with  their  beginning  of  that 
self-help  and  cooperation  which  we  hope 
will  increase  as  time  goes  by.  In  spite  of 
that,  I  agree  that  the  language  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  harmful  in  so  far  as  committing  us 
to  anjrthing  In  the  future  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  If  I  have  the 
floor  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALL.  I  should  Hke  to  make  very 
clear  that  my  (rfferlng  of  the  amendment 
certainly  does  not  indicate  any  indiffer- 
ence on  my  part  to  the  whole  problem 
of  Europcdm  economic  recovezy  and  sta- 


bUtty.  I  have  spent  practically  all  my 
time  for  the  last  month  tiyiof  to  read 
through  and  analyse  and  study  all  the 
various  reports  on  the  long-range  pro- 
gram.  including  the  Nourse  report,  the 
Harrlman  report,  the  Krug  report,  and 
the  Foreign  Rdations  Committee  docn- 
ments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Paris  reports 
themselves.  I  admit  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  through  all  of  them,  but  I 
certataUy  do  not  want  the  impbcatKm  to 
be  left  in  the  Racoao  that  I  offer  the 
amendment  out  of  any  indifference  to 
the  basic  purpose  of  any  Marshall  frtan 
or  any  European  economic  recovery  pian. 
The  United  States  should  help  as  much 
as  it  can  to  achieve  ecomnnic  staMNty 
and  health  in  Europe.  It  certainly  is  to 
our  own  self-interest  to  do  so.  But  I 
think  the  additional  language  clouds  up 
somewhat  the  sharp  dtffnrentiation  be- 
tween the  interim  program  to  carry  the 
countries  ot  western  Europe  through  this 
winter  and  the  long-range  program, 
which  I  think  everybody  here  wants  to 
make  clear. 

Mr.  CONNAUiT.  Mr.  President.  wfU 
the  SMiator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yiekl. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  in  i«reement 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the  words  in 
question  are  probably  not  essential.  Bot 
those  words  do  not  tie  down  to  any  gov- 
ernmental jirian  whatever.  The  lan- 
guage relates  to  any  recovery,  whether 
the  European  countries  achieve  it  on 
their  own.  or  whether  they  achieve  it 
in  coopMvtion  with  other  nations,  or 
whether  ft  Is  brought  about  by  action 
of  the  Congress.  It  simply  is  a  general 
expression  respecting  retrogression  whidi 
would  prevent  recovery. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  suggest  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator  will  agree  to  have  the  wortls  stricken 
it  certainly  will  eliminate  a  question  of 
controversy  and  will  point  up  what  the 
Senator  himself  said,  that  this  Is  not  a 
reconstrueticm  bill,  it  is  a  human  relief 
bill,  and  that  it  is  in  no  way  intended  to 
pass  on  the  Marfan  jAwa.  I  do  not 
think  the  words  in  lines  1  and  2  on  page 
3  could  be  interpreted  as  ansrthing  but  a 
reference  to  the  Marshall  plan.  That  b 
the  only  plan  which  is  now  before  us.  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  those 
words  are  general.  I  think  they  refer 
clearly  to  the  Marshall  plan.  I  think  it 
would  be  clearer  and  more  in  accord 
with  the  Swiator's  suggestion  if  we  were 
to  eliminate  the  words.  There  certainly 
is  no  implication  against  the  Marshall 
I^an.  If  the  words  had  never  been  there 
no  one  would  have  thought  of  imtting 
them  in.  I  beheve  the  Senator  would 
^minate  considerable  hasiness  aiul 
doubt  if  be  were  to  agree  to  eliminate  the 
words.  That  would  point  up  his  own 
argument  of  yesterday. 

Bfr.  VANDENBERO.  It  might  also  re- 
move a  little  further  debate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  In 
that  connection  I  am  interested  in  the 
latter  suggestion;  but  if  we  eliminate 
those  wordSL  and  place  a  period  after 
the  word  "retrogression,"  since  we  are 
indvdging  in  implications,  it  might  be  im- 
Iilied  that  we  are  interested  only  in 
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malnUinlng  the  status  qu>  in  those 
countries,  that  we  are  Indiffc  rent  to  any 
advance,  but  do  not  want  an: '  retrogres- 
sion. Certainly,  condition;  are  bad 
enough  so  that  If  they  can  t  e  improved 
a  little  the  situation  will  be  helped.  I 
would  not  like  to  have  us  pi  iced  in  the 
position  where  we  would  be  cc  nsidered  as 
trying  only  to  "hold  the  line.'  We  hope 
those  countries  can  advance  somewhat 
from  their  present  status,  in  addition  to 
preventing  any  retrogression  However, 
the  point  Is  probably  not  worth  talking 
about,  so  I  shall  say  nothitig  further 
about  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Presidert.  I  do  not 
suppose  I  can  add  anything  o  all  these 
implications;  but  unless  tl  ese  words 
which  were  placed  there  are  removed,  it 
might  also  be  implied  that  we  do  not 
expect  to  enter  into  any  recovery  pro- 
g-am based  upon  self-help  ai  id  coopera- 
tion. In  other  words,  thosj  countries 
might  expect  to  come  to  us  a  ;ain  for  an 
interim-aid  program  at  the  e  cplration  of 
the  program  now  under  consi  leratlon.  I 
think  the  language  might  bs  very  well 
construed  to  mean  that  we  would  con- 
tinue what  we  are  now  doing 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  Preslden;.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  y  eld  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BALL.  I  hardly  thin  t  that  any 
government  can  draw  sucl^  an  infer- 
ence, because  the  President  in  his  ad- 
dress to  us  a  week  ago  Moiiday  stated 
that  he  would  have  a  mes:age  for  us 
some  time  in  December  prtposing  the 
long-range  European  plan.  I  think  there 
is  noiiuestion  about  our  intei  tion  to  give 
it  very  serious — and.  I  gathei ,  very  sjrm- 
pathetic— consideration.  H  )wever,  we 
do  not  wish  to  commit  ourselves  in  ad- 
rance.  

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEI :  (Mr.  Thyi 
in  the  chair).  The  question  s  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (M-.  Ball!. 

The  amendment  was  agre  'd  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  ope  i  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  which  the 
able  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Don- 
Niu.}  has  submitted  are  awt  iting  print- 
ing. It  was  suggested  that  t  ley  go  over 
until  tomorrow.  Let  me  ask  whether 
there  are  any  other  amendn  ents  on  the 
clerk's  desk.  The  Senator  f  rom  Illinois 
(Mr.  Lucas]  has  indicated  t  lat  he  does 
not  Intend  to  press  his  ame:  idments. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFPIC  SR.  There 
are  no  other  amendments  or  the  desk. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Th4  n  the  only 
amendments  remaining  are  those  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  ^iissouri. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  might  under  itand  those 
amendments  by  having  the  n  read  and 
explained,  without  waiting  \  ntil  tomor- 
row to  have  them  printed.  V  that  could 
be  done,  it  would  facilitate  final  dlsposi- 
Uon  of  the  biU.  | 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I^  certainly 
would. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  certain  that  the 
lucidity  of  the  Senator  Inm.  Missouri 


will  give  us  a  clear  understanding  of  his 
amendments,  without  waiting  until  they 
are  printed. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  experiment  with  the  Senator's 
lucidity. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  compliment.  It  is  quite 
agreeable  to  me  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments at  this  time,  if  that  is  the  desire 
of  the  Senate.  • 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Suppose  we  try 
one  or  two  of  the  more  lucid  amendments 
first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Copies 
of  the  amendments  are  expected  to  be 
available  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Lucas]  reminds  me— 
and  I  think  it  is  so — that  some  of  us 
were  asked  by  several  Senators  this 
afternoon  whether  it  was  intended  to 
complete  consideration  of  the  bill  today. 
Since  we  did  not  have  the  remotest  con- 
templation that  that  could  happen,  I 
am  afraid  a  number  of  Senators  have 
been  told  that  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  undoubtedly,  would  not  be  finished 
today.  I  wonder  i',  in  an  excess  of  good 
faith — which  is  never  a  bad  investment — 
it  would  not  be  well  to  take  a  recess  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  since  appar- 
ently there  is  very  little  left  in  contro- 
versy. 

Mr.  BARKUry.  In  the  language  of  a 
former  Senator  from  Alabama  whom  we 
all  remember,  "under  them  heads"  I  have 
no  objection. 

RECESS 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow.  In  the  meantime  the  re- 
maining amendments  will  be  printed, 
and  they  can  be  considered  at  that  time. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  November  26,  1947,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian.  i 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TUESD.W,  N0>'EMBER  25,  1947 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Mont- 
gomery. D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


Holy,  holy.  holy.  Lord  God  almighty. 
Thou  art  revealed  not  only  by  the 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath, 
but  by  the  silent  Iwwer  that  holds  to- 
gether the  thoughts  and  prayers  and  as- 
pirations of  men.  Manifest  Thyself  In 
that  love  and  wisdom  that  seeks  for  the 
weary  mind  and  loaded  heart,  that  they 
may  find  the  fullest  measure  of  comfort 
and  peace  in  Thy  merciful  providences. 
Amid  the  confusion  of  many  voices,  speak 
to  us.  O  God,  In  a  language  we  can  under- 
stand. Grant  that  our  fellow  men  may 
offer  at  the  altar  of  our  Republic  the  last 
fxill  measure  of  sacrifice  and  devotion. 
Bind  us  so  closely  together  that  perilous 
discord  may  never  cast  its  threatening 
shadow  upon  us,  but  that  we  may  walk 


together  to  the  higher  levels  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood.  In  the  name  of  Him 
who  endured  the  Cross.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  170): 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  extreme  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  James  J. 
Davis,  for  14  years  a  Senator  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  nearly  10  years. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  together  with  a  tran- 
script of  remarks  made  In  the  Senate  in 
praise  of  his  distinguished  service  to  the 
Nation. 

CONTEMPT  CITATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 363.  Eightieth  Congress,  he  did,  on 
November  25,  1947,  certify  to  the  United 
States  attorney.  District  of  Columbia,  the 
refusal  of  Albert  Maltz  to  answer  ques- 
tions before  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities; 

That  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
367.  Eightieth  Congress,  he  did,  on  No- 
vember 25.  1947,  certify  to  the  United 
States  attorney,  District  of  Columbia,  the 
refusal  of  Dalton  Trumbo  to  answer 
questions  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities; 

That  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  368, 
Eightieth  Congress,  he  did,  on  November 
25.  1947,  certify  to  the  United  States  at- 
torney. District  of  Columbia,  the  refusal 
of  Samuel  Ornitz  to  answer  questions  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities; 

That  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  369, 
Eightieth  Congress,  he  did,  on  November 
25.  1947,  certify  to  the  United  States 
attorney.  District  of  Columbia,  the  re- 
fusal of  Robert  Adrian  Scott  to  answer 
questions  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities; 

That  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  370. 
Eightieth  Congress,  he  did,  on  November 
25.  1947,  certify  to  the  United  SUtes 
attorney.  District  of  Columbia,  the  re- 
fusal of  John  Howard  Lawson  to  answer 
a  question  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities; 

That  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  371, 
Eightieth  Congress,  he  did,  on  November 
25,  1947,  certify  to  the  United  States  at- 
torney, District  of  Columbia,  the  refusal 
of  Edward  Dmytryk  to  answer  a  question 
before  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities; 

That  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  374, 
Eightieth  Congress,  he  did,  on  November 
25,  1947,  certify  to  the  United  States 
attorney.  District  of  Columbia,  the  re- 
fusal of  Lester  Cole  to  answer  questions 
before  the  Committee  on  Un-.American 
Activities; 

That  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  375, 
Eightieth  Congress,  he  did.  on  November 
25,  1947.  certify  to  the  United  States  at- 
torney. District  of  Coliunbia.  the  refusal 
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of  Alvah  Bessie  to  answer  questions  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities; 

That  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  376, 
Eightieth  Congress,  he  did,  on  November 
25.  1947,  certify  to  the  United  States 
attorney.  District  of  Columbia,  the  re- 
fusal of  Herbert  Biberman  to  answer 
questions  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities:  and 

That  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  377, 
Eightieth  Congress,  he  did,  on  November 
25,  1947,  certify  to  the  United  States 
attorney,  District  of  Columbia,  the  re- 
fusal of  Ring  Lardner,  Jr..  to  answer 
questions  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Acti\1ties. 

ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Friday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

OOMPENSA'nON  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
PAGES 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  offer  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  360)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  sis  fol- 
lows: 

Be»olved.  That  during  the  period  of 
November  12  to  December  31,  1947,  inclxislTe. 
there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  compensation  for  the  em- 
ployment of  50  pages.  Doorkeeper's  depart- 
ment, at  the  basic  salary  rate  $1300  per 
annum  each 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

LAURA  p.  PALMER 

Mr.  LbCGMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  offer  a  resolution 
(H.  Res.  357)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  shaU  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  to  Laura 
P.  Palmer,  wife  of  Washington  Irving  Palmer, 
late  an  employee  of  the  House,  an  amount 
equal  to  6  months'  salary  at  the  rat*  be  was 
receiving  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  and  an 
additional  amount  not  to  exceed  $360  toward 
defraying  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  said 
Waslilngton  Irving  Palmer. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ECONOMIC  CONinOLS 

Mr.  McQARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  end  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarta. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenum  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  been  called  into  special  session 


to  consider  assistance  to  Uie  needy  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  We  have  had  tied  to 
this  relief  program  a  request  for  controls 
on  the  American  economy.  We  have 
also  had  the  rather  remarkable  picture 
of  the  Democratic  Party  voicing  the  hope 
that  the  session  will  not  degenerate  into 
a  political  session,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  tell  the  American  people  that, 
of  course,  the  Republican  Party  will 
spend  their  time  in  so-called  political 
haymaking.  While  denying  any  intent 
of  playing  politics,  they  also  state  that 
the  current  high  prices  are  due  to  the 
Republicans,  who  have  had  control  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  for 
only  10  months,  and  completely  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  New  Deal  planners  and 
economists  have  been  slowly  strangling 
the  American  economy  for  over  14  years. 

The  Democrats  charge  that  by  killing 
the  OPA  the  Republicans  started  the 
present  inflation — a  falsehood  which  I 
do  not  intend  to  go  into  at  the  present 
time,  nor  do  I  intend  to  touch  upon  Presi- 
dent Truman's  actions  in  regard  to  the 
controls  which  he  so  recklessly  aban- 
doned. The  contention  of  the  socialistic 
planners  in  the  administration  is  that 
free  enterprise  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  have  had  time  to  lower  consumer 
prices,  have  failed,  and  a  return  to  con- 
trols and  a  planned  economy  Is  now  the 
only  course  for  America  to  follow. 

I  charge  that  free  enterprise  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  function  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  OPA.  and  the  sole  reason  for  this 
and  for  oiu-  present  high  cost  of  living 
may  be  placed  right  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  White  House. 

Consider  the  facts:  Immediately  after 
Christmas  of  last  year  department  stores 
sharply  reduced  the  price  of  their  mer- 
chandise, and  cotton  and  grain  prices 
fell.  The  rise  of  prices  was  checked,  and 
wage  increases  on  the  basis  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  were  not  necessary.  About 
February  of  this  year  the  Government 
stepped  into  the  grain  markets  and  reck- 
lessly bid  up  the  price  of  wheat  from  an 
average  of  about  $2.15  a  bushel  to  $3  a 
bushel,  where  it  still  remains.  Previ- 
ously the  farmer  considered  himself 
lucky  to  get  $2  for  his  wheat.  Follow- 
ing the  rise  in  the  price  of  this  basic 
commodity,  other  costs,  such  as  meat, . 
flour,  and  food  generally,  naturally  rose. 
The  fearsome  spiral  of  inflation  had 
again  started  as  a  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration's own  actions.  Naturally,  wage 
increases  were  asked;  they  were  neces- 
sary for  the  workingman.  Was  this  free 
enterprise  functioning?  Was  this  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  which  the 
planners  claim  has  failed  to  combat  high 
prices? 

In  a  discussion  such  as  this  the  admin- 
istration's price  support  policy  must  be 
considered  despite  the  protests  of  Jthose  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  curry 
the  farmer  vote.  However,  the  city 
dwellers,  whom  I  represent,  suffer  most 
from  the  Government's  encouragement 
of  high  prices.  It  is  also  the  city  dwellers 
who  stand  in  line  during  rationing,  the 
city  dwelters  who  do  without  when  items 
are  diverted  to  t^  black  market  to  bring 
a  higher  price  than  can  be  had  by  legiti- 
mate means.   Last  year,  tbe  administra- 


tion's buying  of  surplus  potatoes  created 
a  national  scandal,  but  economic  plan- 
ners never  learn.  They  are  doing  the 
same  thing  th<s  year,  not  only  with  po- 
tatoes, but  with  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice. 
tol>acco.  milk,  butter,  .and  eggs.  Why 
should  the  consumer  pay  90  cents  for 
eggs  when  the  administration,  by  buying 
three  hundred  million,  creates  a  shortage 
with  resulting  high  prices?  Is  this  tiie 
law  of  supply  and  demand  working,  the 
law  which  Democratic  New  Dealers  claim 
has  failed  to  lower  prices?  Has  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultiu-e  changed  hands, 
that  the  Democrats  can  accuse  the  Re- 
publicans for  the  responsibility  of  the 
high  prices  of  these  commodities? 

Consider  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
in  relation  to  the  thinking  of  the  eco- 
nomic planners  of  the  administration, 
who  will  control  the  whole  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system  if  Mr.  Truman's 
wishes  are  granted.  Before  our  crops 
were  harvested,  they  decided  that  so 
much  of  each  crop  was  to  be  for  export 
and  so  much  fm*  domestic  use.  Since 
they  reached  this  decision,  the  com  crop 
has  been  ruined.  Have  they  changed 
their  plans  to  bear  some  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  available?  The 
answer  is  "No."  They  are  still  planning 
to  export  500.000.000  bushels,  even 
though  the  com  crop  is  approximately 
900.000,000  bushels  short  of  what  they 
bad  thought  it  would  be  at  the  time  that 
they  made  th^r  original  plans.  When 
told  that  as  a  result  of  this,  prices  have 
risen,  they  expressed  surprise,  and  shout 
either  "speculators  in  the  market."  or 
"the  Repul>licans  did  it  when  ttiey  abol- 
ished OPA." 

President  Truman  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  conviction  that  high  prices  are  due 
to  speculators  on  the  grain  exchanges. 
Does  he  have  proof  of  this?  If  such  a 
disgraceful  condition  is  due  to  specula- 
tors as  claimed,  why  does  not  his  Attor- 
ney General  in-osecute  them?  I.  too. 
agree  that  there  is  spectilation.  and  the 
t^ggest  speculator  in  the  market  today 
is  the  United  States  Government,  or 
more  specifically,  the  Democratic  admln- 
istraU<».  Perhaps  that  is  why  we  shall 
never  have  more  than  token  accusations 
against  the  big,  bad  grain  speculators. 

Free  enterprise  has  not  worked,  since 
the  abolishing  of  the  OPA;  supply  and 
demand  has  not  lowered  prices.  They 
have  not  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
return  this  country  to  economic  stability 
oa  the  basis  of  the  capitalistic  system 
which  has  made  the  United  States  the 
great  country  which  It  is  today.  But  to 
ranedy  high  prices  created  by  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  planners,  we 
have  been  asked  to  use  the  taxpayers 
money  to  pay  the  salaries  of  a  gigantic 
bureaucracy  of  planners  who  will  reduce 
us  to  the  level  of  a  socialistic  country 
where  the  worker  by  means  of  wage  con- 
trols has  no  incentive  to  work,  where 
Industry  has  no  Incentive  to  produce, 
and  where  the  housewife  stands  in  line 
to  buy  inferior  goods  when  and  If  she  can 
get  them.  It  is  useless  to  point  out  that 
we  are  presently  asked  to  rescue  England 
from  the  results  of  such  a  sjrstem;  the 
Idanners  who  flourished  imder  the  pro- 
tection of  Roosevelt  are  riding  high  in 
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gravy  train 


the  anticipation  of  another 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

We  are  going  to  Increase  <  ur  national 
debt  by  issuing  savings  bon<  s:  we  shall 
have  allocations  and  prtoritie  i  once  more. 
Any  veteran  can  tell  you  a  »ut  priori- 
ties—that  was  when  a  dog  c  luld  ride  In 
an  airplane,  but  a  OI  cou  d  not.  Of 
course  we  are  told  that  thin  ts  like  that 
would  not  happen  this  tiirn  .  but  what 
assurance  do  we  have?    Tlje  same  old 

administer 

not  refrain 

there  is  no 
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crew   is  waiting  eagerly   to 
controls,  and  if  they  could 
from  malpractices  In  wartimi 
asKurance  that  they  will  do  tp  in  time  of 
peace. 

The  Republican  Congress 
being  accused  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
the    Democratic    admlnlstritlon    both 
present  and  past    To  hear  1  dr.  Truman 
speak,  one  might  think  that  the  Execu- 
tive had  no  powers  whataoe  'er,  he  is  so 
eager  to  blame  everything  ( n  Congress. 
He  asks  for  more  powers  in  c  rder  to  curb 
Inflation,  although  he  has  nt  vtr  used  the 
powers  he  now  posse.s.ses  to   hat  end.    It 
was  easier  to  blame  the  Ren  ubUcans  for 
inflation  than  to  exercise  h  s  own  pow- 
ers to  control  exports  and   currency  is- 
suance, two  factors  which  m  ould  greatly 
alleviate  the  present  inflatl  >n.    Instead 
of  taking  cognisance  of  the  need  for  In- 
creased production  a.t  a  mians  of  high 
prices,  he  would  saddle  Industry  with 
every  conceivable  control,  ind  give  the 
worklngman  no  incentive  f^r  which  to 
increase  his  output.   Prom  a  party  whici 
has  consUtently  harbored  a  left-wing 
element,    the    powers    ask  >d    sounded 
strangely  like  the  beginning:  of  a  Fascist 
state  in  America.    Holding  the  club  of 
every  sort  of  control  over    he  heads  of 
the  American  people  if  the;    fall  to  vol- 
untarily ration  themselves    Is  not  my 
idea  of  how  people  In  a    ree  country 
should  live.    And  the  vestlni   of  so  much 
power  in  the  person  of  one  man  corre- 
sponds more  to  my  idea  of  i  totalitarian 
dictatorship  than  the  rept  bllcan  form 
of   government   guarantee!    us  by  our 
Constitution. 

If  we  wished  to  be  as  po  itlcal  u  the 
opposite  party  has  been.  W(  could  grant 
the  President  the  powers  le  asks,  and 
have  him  prove  to  the  Am<  rican  people 
once  and  for  all  the  inadeq  aacy  of  gov- 
ernment by  economic  coi  trol.  How- 
tver.  1  propoM  to  rid  the  cc  untry  of  the 
harmful  practices  of  the  De  nocratlc  ad- 
ministration, which  have  caused  our 
present  high  prices,  and  l<t  the  people 
see  that  the  cries  of  "Playir  g  party  poli- 
tics with  the  welfare  of  t  )•  American 
people"  and  "Your  actions  caused  high 
prices"  stick  where  they  «long— right 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  Dem  «ratlc  Party. 

coMMtasioN  ON  onaANiZAriON  op  the 

gXKtmVI  IRANCH  OP  '  Ml  OOVUIN- 
MINT 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Biieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  tl  •  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (If. 
amend  the  act  of  July  7, 
authorlaa  the  CommiSAion  bn  Organlta 
lion  of  the  Executive  Brancr  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  procure  the  teniporary  or  in- 
termittent service!  of  experts  or  con- 
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tultants  or  organisations  t 
The  aerk  read  the  Utle 


lereof. 
of  the  biU. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  suggest  that  some  one  of  my 
friends  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
bill  for  the  Ricoro. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  For  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Baown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  was  Introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  contains  provisions  to  give  cer- 
tain authorities  not  contained  in  the 
original  law  that  are  now  found  neces- 
nAvy  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
Commission. 

First  of  all.  it  gives  the  Commission 
the  same  right  as  Is  now  given  to  various 
departments  of  the  Oovemment  to  em- 
ploy persons  for  intermittent  services  at 
a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem. 
This  would  apply  to  specialists,  such  as 
engineers,  who  might  be  called  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  to  make  studies  of  certain 
activities  of  the  Government. 

The  second  provision  of  the  bill  ex- 
empts the  members  of  the  Commission 
and  its  employees  from  the  law  which 
prohibits  any  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment transacting  business  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 

We  have  men.  such  as  the  president 
of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.  who 
has  agreed  to  head  the  study  of  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration,  who  will  give  the 
benefit  of  their  great  experience  and 
knowledge  to  the  Commission.  His  com- 
pany, for  Instance.  Is  constantly  buying 
and  selling  bonds  and  doing  business  with 
the  Treasury.  It  is  a  technical,  legal 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  such  men 
could  serve  without  injury  to  themselves 
or  their  enterprises,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  bar  from  serving  the  Commission 
some  of  the  best  minds  In  the  country, 
who  are  being  called  to  this  work  on  a 
purely  voluntary  and  patriotic  basis. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  has  been  unanimously 
requested  by  the  entire  Commission, 
which  Is  bipartisan. 

This  bill  also  has  been  unanimously  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. 

The  8PBAKIR.  Ii  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  HorPMANl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bt  U  enocttd.  etc.,  That  section  7  of  ths 
•ct  of  July  7.  1M7  (Public  Uw  168,  lOth 
Cong.) ,  is  h*r«by  smtndDd  to  rtsd  ts  (ollowi: 
"Sac.  7,  The  Commission  shnli  have  power 
to  spputnt  Rod  fU  the  compensstion  of  such 
personnel  m  It  deems  sdvtssble,  in  sceordsnee 
with  the  provuions  of  the  civil -eervice  lawe 
and  the  ClsMlflcatlon  Act  of  1B83,  at  amend- 
ed: ProHdfd,  That  the  Commlaaion  alio  may 
pn>eure,  without  regard  to  the  civil-eervloe 
lawe  and  claael&cation  laws,  temporary  and 
intermittent  aervtcee  to  the  same  aatent  as 
la  authorised  for  the  departmenu  by  aectlon 
IS  of  the  aot  of  August  a.  1944  (Public  Law 
eoo.  79th  Cong..  60  SUt.  810),  but  at  rates 
not  to  eiceed  960  per  diem  tor  individuals. " 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5.  after  flgvire  •'7"  tosert  "(a)." 

Page  a,  line  5,  alter  the  period,  add  para- 
graph: 

"(b)  That  nothing  contained  In  sections 
109  and  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  (X7.  S.  C, 
title  18.  sees.  198  and  a03)  ahall  be  deemed 
to  apply  to  any  memt)er  of,  or  to  any  person 
heretofore  or  hereafter  employed  by.  the 
commission  on  Organisation  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Oovemment  pvirsuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  lea  approved  July  7. 1947." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

THI   MARSHALL   PLAN 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  It 
Is  rather  well  agreed  by  most  people  that 
Interim  aid  to  certain  foreign  nations 
must  soon  be  voted  by  the  Congress, 
there  exist  great  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  the  part  of  not  only  the  Members 
of  Congress  but  of  cltisens  In  all  walks 
of  life  as  to  the  so-called  Marshall  plan. 
I  have  discussed  this  plan  with  many 
people  In  my  district,  and  I  am  now  re- 
ceiving mall  from  my  constituents  pro- 
posing various  Ideas  and  suggestions  as 
to  what  Is  the  best  thing  to  do.  This 
morning  the  following  suggestion  came 
to  me: 

Why  not  have  a  national  referendum  on 
the  Marshall  plan  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  President  has  said  that  the  Marshall 
plan  represents  one  of  the  most  Important 
commitments  the  American  people  have  ever 
been  asked  to  make.  He  says  the  coat  of 
It  must  l)e  met  in  higher  taxes.  All  the 
economists  are  agreed  that  the  shipment  of 
Ave  to  alx  billion  dollars'  worth  of  American, 
poducta  abroad  each  year  for  4  or  fi  years 
must  result  in  higher  prices  for  those  prod- 
ucts at  home. 

Are  you  willing  to  pay  your  ahare  of  the 
Marshall  plan  if  it  means  (1)  a  minimum  of 
10-percent  increase  m  your  coat  of  living; 
(8)  a  withholding  tax  of  at  least  SO  percent 
of  your  pay  instead  of  the  present  ao  per- 
cent? 

Vote  "yea"  or  "no." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  how  the  Ameri- 
can oltlsenry,  the  people  whom  we  must 
consider,  would  vote  on  the  above-men- 
tioned question.  It  seems  to  me  a  pro- 
posal of  this  type  might  afford  United 
States  taxpayers  an  opportunity  to  state 
their  position  on  this  all -important 
question  and  call  to  their  Immediate  at- 
tention the  cold  and  blunt  fact  that  If 
we  are  to  give  away  Ave  or  six  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  our  American  substance 
each  year  for  4  or  6  years,  that  It  will 
be  done  through  real  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  all  our  oltlgena. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RicotB  and  Include  a  letter. 
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Mr.  McCOWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  a  resolution  of  the 
American  Legion. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  after  the  disposition  of  business  on 
the  Speaker's  desk  and  the  conclusion  of 
special  orders  heretofore  granted,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for 
■  76  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  trom 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  BRADLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  Include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Compton  Post  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  In  Compton.  Calif. 

Mr.  TWYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hi-  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  and  include  a  report  he  made 
on  the  Agricultural  Committee's  Nation- 
wide tour,  as  published  In  the  York  Dis- 
patch under  recent  date. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD  and  Include  an 
editorial  appearing  In  the  Decatur 
Herald.  Decatur.  111.,  of  recent  date. 

DESECRATION 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buck]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
gallant  battleship  New  Mexico  moved  re- 
cently through  New  York  harbor  en  route 
to  the  scrapping  yard,  her  hull  carried 
a  blatant  sign  advertising  In  huge  letters 
the  name  of  her  new  Junkman  owner. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  In 
my  remarks  a  letter  received  from  a  con- 
stituent on  the  subject  of  this  desecra- 
tion: 

New  Brioktoh,  N.  ^., 

^  Wedntaday,  November  19, 1947. 

DiAR  CoNoRiasMAN  BucK :  We  have  this 
day  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  grand 
old  New  Mexico  towed  through  the  Kills  on 
the  way  to  Newaric.  The  towing  conditions 
were  perfect  and  the  slow  progress  was  im- 
pressive. 

But  to  see  this  bsttleshlp,  vlctw  In  some 
of  the  world's  moat  famous  engagements 
With  the  insignia  denoting  the  defeat  of 
enemy  pianos  and  shipa  painted  on  her 
bridge,  insulted  by  the  plastering  of  a  Junk- 
mau'B  name  all  over  her  hull  Is  Just  plain  dis- 
gusting. 

Oould  not  the  respect  that  every  American 
has  for  a  proud  American  battleship  be  car- 
ried to  its  last  reeling  placef  Is  It  not  true 
that  deeds  performed  by  other  and  older  war 
veeeels  brought  forth  sentimenu  expreeaed 
by  famous  poetst    Is  the  New  Mexico  any  leas 
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to  be  respected  than  Old  IronsidesT  Why  Is 
such  a  vessel  desecrated  In  this  manner  and 
who  Is  so  lacking  In  sentiment  In  the  high 
places  to  allow  of  this  act  of  disrespect?  How 
can  we  explain  to  our  younger  generation  on 
the  one  hand  ovir  praise  of  such  as  the  Con- 
stitution  and  on  the  other  the  brasen  adver- 
tising on  a  vessel  equally  deeervUig  of  honor 
and  respect? 

Is  It  asking  too  much.  Mr.  Bxjck,  of  you  as 
our  RepreaentaUve.  making  known  our  con- 
demnation of  such  a  flagrant  act  of  disrespect 
and  an  effort  being  made  that  such  an  act 
wilt  not  be  perpetrated  In  the  future? 
Reepectfxilly, 

AST  Downs. 

THE   AIR   SUPREMACY   ACT 

Mr.  GOPP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress must  take  positive  steps,  not  only 
to  protect  our  Nation  in  case  of  attack, 
but  more  than  that,  to  prevent  the 
launching  of  any  onslaught  against  us. 
I  realize  that  widespread  support  exists 
for  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  4278,  the 
national  security  training  bill,  which  has 
been  reported  favorably  to  this  House. 
I  do  not  feel  that  mere  manpower  is  our 
most  urgent  need.  For  this  reason.  X 
introduced  last  Thursday  H.  R.  4527. 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  United  States 
by  retrieving  our  air  supremacy.  Now 
is  the  time  to  resolve  any  uncertainty  as 
to  the  means  by  which  we  can  best  guar- 
antee our  national  security.  I  offer  this 
bill  for  your  careful  consideration. 

I  favor  the  immediate  building  of  an 
air  fleet,  and  intensifying  our  research, 
instead  of  dawdling  with  a  plan  which 
will  not  solve  our  defense  problem.  In 
all  our  recent  show  of  firmness  with  the 
Soviet,  In  all  our  statements  and  diplo- 
matic exchanges,  we  have  neglected  to 
speak  the  one  kind  of  language  dlcUtors 
understand. 

Universal  military  training  has  re- 
ceived wide  support  because  It  is  too  often 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  national 
security,  and  because  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  certain  of  our  professional 
military  leaders. 

I  consider  that  Its  sponsors  are  consid- 
erably less  than  realistic  In  their  think- 
ing. In  the  preparation  for  war  or  Its 
prevention,  we  ought  to  look  forward  In- 
stead of  backward.  I  am  a  veteran  of 
two  wars,  an  active  Reserve  officer,  but 
I  am  not  connected  with  the  Air  Force. 
The  hostilities  Just  ended,  the  atom 
bomb,  and  the  destruction  our  air  forces 
brought  to  Germany  and  Japan,  have 
changed  my  mind  on  this  subject.  The 
brief,  taffy-pull  training  of  all  our  18- 
year-olds,  who  win  be  in  the  National 
Security  Training  Corps  under  a  civilian 
training  commission  as  provided  by  the 
bin  reported  out  to  the  House,  will  give 
us  a  false  sense  of  security.  Our  only 
antagonist  on  the  Immediate  horlion  is 
the  U.  8.  8.  R.,  and  millions  In  half- 
trained  manpower  will  neither  dissuade 
Russia  from  attacking  us  nor  be  effec- 
tive In  carrying  the  war  to  her  if  she 
does.  What  we  need  is  the  biggest,  fast- 
est, and  most  modern  air  force  in  the 


world,  backed  up  by  guided  missiles,  un- 
remitting research,  and  plenty  of  the 
machinery  of  destruction.  We  need  a 
striking  force  that  can  go  any  place  in 
the  world  on  a  moment's  notice.  We  will 
never  start  a  war  with  Russia.  Russia 
will  never  attack  us  if  we  have  the  means 
to  meet  an  assault  from  the  air  over  the 
polar  Icecap  and  are  capable  of  swift  and 
devastating  retaliation.  The  money  this 
country  will  spend  for  national  defense 
is  bound  to  be  limited.  We  must  spend 
that  money  where  it  will  give  us  the  big- 
gest return  in  security  for  each  dollar 
invested.  Of  course,  we  need  have  no 
illusions  that  the  "Mr.  Milquetoast"  atti- 
tude toward  the  Russians  will  keep  them 
from  descending  on  us.  And  we  must 
not  attempt  to  compete  with  them  on 
the  basis  of  manpower,  where  we  are 
already  hopelessly  outdistanced. 

To  those  who  believe  that  Russia  will 
be  impressed  by  our  adopting  universal 
military  training.  I  can  only  say  that  in 
my  opinion  nothing  would  please  the 
planners  of  the  Kremlin  more  than  for 
us  to  spend  our  money  for  raw  man- 
power. The  urgent  need  is  for  plenty  of 
modern  planes.  With  proper  inducement 
we  can  enlist  the  relatively  small  number 
of  men  to  man  and  service  our  planes. 
If  there  should  be  a  shortage,  then  we 
can  turn  to  the  selective  draft.  In  my 
opinion,  only  in  case  of  the  certainty  of 
war  should  there  be  universal  conscrip- 
tion. Under  the  plan  I  offer,  men  to 
operate  planes  will  be  trained  In  our  col- 
leges and  in  a  vastly  increased  air  re- 
serve. Service  in  the  reserve  can  be  en- 
tirely voluntary,  for  the  modern  Ameri- 
can youth  is  interested  in  airplanes  and 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  aviation. 

The  B-29  was  on  the  drawing  boards 
in  1938.  Production  did  not  come  until 
1944.  There  will  be  no  time  for  such 
development  If  we  are  attacked  again. 

The  $5,000,000,000  authorization  called 
for  by  my  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives need  not  increase  our  total  de- 
fense budget.  The  $3,0004K)0.000  current 
budget  for  the  Air  Force  will  be  increased 
by  |»,000,000.000.  but  this  can  come  from 
realignment  of  our  plans  for  sea  power 
and  land  operations.  Remember  that 
the  smallest  estimate  of  the  additional 
cost  of  universal  military  training  is  $2.- 
000.000.000.  I  am  Informed  that  this  sum 
does  not  Include  pay  of  officers. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  Indebtedness 
to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  the 
form  of  the  bill,  and  to  congratulate  that 
organiiatlon  on  approval  of  the  policy 
announced  by  Its  last  national  encamp- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  find  support  for 
the  views  expressed  by  me  on  other  oc- 
casions, and  parUcularly  in  my  remarks 
In  this  Chamber  of  June  8  last,  on  the 
War  Department  appropriation  bill,  and 
of  July  18  on  the  bill  for  Army  and  Navy 
unification. 

On  June  5.  1847.  In  urging  additional 
funds  for  combat  plane  construction.  I 
used  these  words: 

I  think  in  considering  this  amendment  we 
ought  to  try  to  determine  who  our  potential 
enemies  may  be  and  against  whom  we  are 
likely  to  use  any  armed  force  that  we  build 
up.  I  think  most  of  us  will  agree  that  the 
only  potential  enemy  we  have  right  now  la 
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the  eountry  of  BumU.    In  conslfartnc 
aU  we  ought  to  decide  also  what 
Itary  torce  would  be  eflectlve 
an  eoenay.    When  I  say  ttali.  I 
•ayone   to  think  that  I  bellcv 
Btaala  U  Ineviuble.    If  war  eom< 
only  becaoae  we  are  first  attacke< 
Mt  hope  to  cope  with  Buasla  on 
.  land   armies      HlUer  tried  230 
the  best  ground  Xcvoes  that  up 
had   ever   existed   and   they   wci ; 
Napoieoo    tried    the   same   tbln{ 
gnuMi  army     We  are  not  going  t< 
Ma  with  oar  grooDd  forces  and 
foMV  to  fliM  BOHta  with  our 
Nary  can  blockade  Biiaala  all  It 
the  Soviet  Union  ts  a  aelf-i 
try.    •     •    • 

I  Invite  attention  to  the  fact 
have  changed  since  the  airplane 
north  polar  barrter  does  not  m« 
any  more.    Across  the  top  ot  the 
only  a  matter  of  6.000  mites  from 
Asia   Into   any   of   our   major 
United  States.     If  we  are  going 
attacking  force,  that  force  Is 
from  the  air.    Our  Army  and 
going  to  defend  this  country  In 
attack  that  can  be  seen  now. 
It  U  so  vital  that  we  maintain 
fectlve  air   force   In   the   world 
axoMAL  BaooBS.  June  6.  1M7.  p.  6472.) 

On  July  19.  after  pointing  oi  it  that  the 
unlflcaU<»  bill  did  not.  in  fa  t.  provide 
the  unity  with  which  it  was  labeled.  I 
said: 
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I  would  not  have  you  think 
fully  appreciate  the  Importance 
arm  In  the  situation  that  fac?s 
of  this  eountry  today.    In  evaluat|lng 
Uonal  defense  establishment  we 
down  to  the  practical  business  df 
Just    what   enemy    we   are   lUtel^ 
shmild  the  great  tragedy  come 
forced  Into  another  war.    I  thhlk 
have  to  agree  that  there  la  but 
from  whom  we  may  have  any 
tldpate   an    attack. 
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that  the  attack.  If  It  comes,  wll 
over  the  polar  cap.  and  that  is 
so  strongly  for  an  Ino-sitse  in  th  t 
proprlatlon  for  the  coustructloi 
when  the  War  Department 
was  before  this  body. 

In  my  view,  for  the  next  two 
with  RiMBla  will  almost  entirely 
whether  we  maintain  an 
superior  to  that  of  Russia.     It 
cheaper  for  this  country  to  spen< 
part  of   Its   defense   fimds   for 
guided  missiles  tn  the  sure  hope 
tatlon  that  they  will  never  have 
and  from  time  to  time  be 
let*.    We  will  have  no  war  If  wf 
tain  aVr  superiority  over  the 
by  education  and  agreements  s 
terefl  into  on  both  sides,  war  Is  a 
dored  as  a  method  of  settling 
uniform     disarmament     become^ 
(OowessasioNAL    Rscosd,    July 

I  incltide  a  copy  of  R.  R.  45^  for  your 
Information: 
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Be  it  enueted.  etc..  That  this 
cited  as  the  "Air  Supremacy  Act 
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(at  to  retrieve  the  air  supreipai 
United  States  by  Insuring  ths 
an    malntcnancs  <a  SJOOQ  additli 
combat  airplanes  during  the 

(b)  to  provide  constant 
search  In  the  development  of 
guided  mliBUes.  atomic  weapon 
equipment,  and  other  modem 
defensive  weapons  to  the  llaolt 
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of  the  dttoens,  including  the  resources  and 
tndustrtal  capacity,  of  the  XJnlted  States;  and 

(c)  to  foster  and  Inspire  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  natlonsl  seciu-ity  designed  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  launch  a  maximum  air 
offensive  Immediately  the  security  at  the 
United  States  is  endangered  through  the 
overt  act  or  acts  of  any  aggressor  nation. 

Sic.  3.  Tbe  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  construct  combat  air- 
planes, and  spare  parts  and  equipment  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  the  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  not  more  than  6,000  ad- 
ditional combat  airplanes  annually,  and  to 
preserve  an  aircraft  Industry  capable  of  ex- 
pansion to  meet  any  emergency. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorteed  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act.  not  to 
exceed  >5.0O0.000.C00  annually. 

WAR  AGAINST  THE  HIGH  COST  OP  LXVINO 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  is  vitally  concerned 
with  the  situation  in  the  country,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  foliowing  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  Congress  to  wage  war 
against  the  high  cost  of  living: 

Whereas  the  Ccmgress  Is  once  again  con- 
vened for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  ex- 
igencies of  these  dilBcult  times;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  are  now  being 
forced  to  pay  the  highest  prices  In  our  his- 
tory for  food,  clothing,  and  other  essentials; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  people  expect  their 
Congress  to  give  first  attention  to  the  serious 
domestic  and  economic  situation  In  which 
they  find  themselves;  and 

Whereas  a  continuation  of  splrallng  prices 
and  Inflationary  trends  will  threaten  the 
American  form  of  government  and  the  free- 
enterprise  system,  and  give  strength  and 
encouragement  to  subversive  elements: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolvrd.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
Ccttigress  assembled,  take  Immediate  action 
to  the  end  that  Inflation  be  checked  and  the 
trend  of  prices  reversed  to  enable  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  feed,  clothe,  and  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  families  In  an  adequate 
manner. 

COMMUNISM 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McDoNoncHl?  « 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  House  bill  to 
define  communism  and  make  the  prac- 
tice of  communism  a  treasonable  act  in 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows! 

A  Mil  to  define  communism  and  to  make 
the  practice  of  eommtinlsm  a  treasonable 
act  In  the  United  States 

Whereas  oommuntem  as  a  pcditlcal  policy, 
or  as  a  way  of  life.  Is  Inimical  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  communism  adrocates  deceit,  con- 
spiracy, conf\uilon.  subversion,  revolution, 
and  the  subcvdlnatlon  of  man  to  the  state; 


and,  becaxise  of  Its  practice  of  deceit  and 
confusion.  Its  real  purposes  and  Intentions 
are  clouded  and  misunderstood  to  the  extent 
that  many  persons  in  the  United  States  have 
been  Influenced  to  believe  in  and  sympathize 
with  communism;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  pressing  need  for  a 
clear  and  easily  imderstandable  deflnition  of 
communism  in  order  to  protect  the  people 
of  tbe  United  States  from  its  insidious  influ- 
ence: Therefore 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  communism  be 
defined  and  declared  to  be  not  a  political 
fKjlicy.  but  Is  an  international  conspiracy 
and  an  atheistic  and  an  antlrellglous  ideology 
which  advocates  and  practices  deceit,  con- 
fusion, subversion,  revolution,  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  man  to  the  sute.  and  which 
has  for  its  purposes  and  Intentions  the  over- 
throw of  any  democratic  or  other  form  of 
government  by  force  and  violence.  If  neces- 
sary; and 

That  any  person,  either  citlaen  or  alien. 
In  the  United  States,  actively  practicing 
communism,  should  be  exposed  and  treated 
as  a  treasonable  enemy  of  the  United  States 
and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
I  have  for  Friday,  November  28.  may  be 
vacated. 

'  Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INCENTIVE    FOR    EARLY   MARKETING    OP 
LIVESTOCK 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  Hou'se  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  wa.<;  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  in  a  while  I  get  a  little 
bold.  Since  so  many  people  have  offered 
a  little  advice  on  how  to  save  feed  grain, 
including  the  idea  of  stopping  eating 
chickens  on  Thursday  in  the  hope  that 
the  chickens  will  stop  eating,  too.  I 
venture  an  idea  on  the  subject. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  seek  . 
to  encourage  the  saving  of  feed  grains 
by  providing  an  inducement  instead  of 
a    penalty    for    marketing    at    lighter 
weights  now.    It  provides: 

That  In  order  to  enoottrage  the  saving  of 
feed  grains,  notwithstanding  any  law.  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
poultry  who  sell  live  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
poultry  In  the  month  of  December  1947  for 
slaughter  may  for  income-tax  purposes  re- 
port the  proceeds  therefrom  as  a  part  of  their 
1948  Income  If  they  so  desire. 

The  reason  a  great  many  growers  do 
not  sell  livestock  now  is  that,  in  addition 
to  loss  of  possible  gains  in  weight,  they 
have  already  sold  a  normal  crop  of  live- 
stock, so  to  speak,  and  cannot  afford  to 
throw  their  1948  income  into  1947,  and 
force  themselves  into  a  higher  tax 
bracket.  So  they  keep  the  livestock  over 
the  first  of  the  year — and  feed  it. 

My  bill  would  let  them  sell  in  Deceix\- 
ber  and  yet  not  put  that  part  of  their 
normal  1948  Income  on  their  1947  re- 
turns. This  would  avoid  the  Jump  into  a 
higher  tax  bracket.  The  government 
would  collect  the  normal  tax.  The  live- 
stock would  go  to  market  now.  Feed 
grains  would  be  saved. 
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That  the  idea  makes  sense.  I  think 
anyone  will  agree  who  knows  anything 
about  actual  conditions  on  farms  and 
ranches  today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  UVING  AND  FORBiaN 
RELIEF 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous conseht  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Hall]  wants  to  keep  down  the  high  cost 
of  living  I  think  we  can  do  that  if 
everybody  in  this  country  will  produce 
more.  Eventually  we  will  then  pet  our 
supply  up  to  our  demand,  provided  we 
all  do  our  share  and  work,  work,  work 
and  produce  more  and  more  and  more. 
That,  however,  is  not  what  I  rose  to  talk 
about. 

The  thing  I  am  interested  in  is  to  keep 
down  the  national  debt.  The  Members 
of  Congress  have  got  to  realize  that  there 
is  a  limit  that  we  can  go  in  borrowing, 
a  limit  in  our  ability  to  pay  our  debts. 
We  have  reached  that  limit  now.  If  our 
Members  of  Congress  are  going  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  all  these  speeches  as  to  what 
we  ought  to  do  for  foreign  countries  to 
the  extent  of  spending  five,  six.  or  eight 
billion  dollars  in  the  next  year — that  is 
terrible  enough — they  must  not  have  the 
further  idea  of  trying  to  carry  these 
nations  for  4,  5,  or  6  years,  by  obligating 
our  taxpayers  to  billions  of  dollars  and 
great  quantities  of  materials  annually, 
thus  increasing  our  high  cost  of  living 
here  in  America.  We  cannot  interfere 
with  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  nor 
can  we  tell  them  how  to  run  their  gov- 
ernments. 

Just  remember  that  if  we  want  to 
make  ourselves  strong  we  must  do  the 
things  necessary  to  keep  ourselves  strong, 
prosperous,  and  happy.  In  this  world  of 
today  we  have  got  to  keep  America  strong 
and  sound,  and  you  cannot  do  it  by  going 
into  debt.  With  a  debt  of  $250,000,- 
000.000  where  will  you  get  this  money? 
The  first  thing  we  must  realize  is  that  we 
must  cut  down  Government  expenses, 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Government  is 
too  high.  Then  we  have  got  to  realize 
that  if  we  do  not  cut  down  our  national 
debt,  by  at  least  $5,000,000,000  annually, 
we  are  foolish  people  in  thinking  we  can 
reduce  taxes.  We  have  got  to  get  some 
common  sense  into  our  thinking,  and  we 
have  got  to  be  sensible  ourselves  if  we  are 
going  to  manage  America's  affairs  in  the 
world  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

UNITED   STATES   HOLDINGS   OF  FRENCH 
NATIONALS 

Mr.  KUNKKli.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  instructing  the 
United  States  Government  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  disclose 
to  the  French  Government  upon  request 
the  necessary  informaticm  concerning 
the  holdings  In  this  country  of  French 
nationals.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  HerterI.  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  the  question  of  emergency  aid,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
should  make  a  decision  on  this  point  at 
once. 

French  nationals  have  in  excess  of 
$500,000,000  in  this  coimtry  which  under 
French  law  is  subject  to  mobilization  by 
the  French  Government.  If  the  French 
Government  can  find  out  who  those  peo- 
ple are  and  where  the  securities  and  ac- 
counts are  the  French  Government  can 
use  those  assets  to  tide  itself  through  the 
next  few  months  of  the  emergency  situa- 
tion now  facing  Prance. 

The  amount  of  money  is  in  excess  of 
the  $328,000,000  asked  by  the  President 
and  the  State  Department  for  emer- 
gency aid  to  France.  I  strongly  feel  this 
proposition  should  be  decided  before 
$328,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  com- 
modities paid  for  by  the  American  tax- 
payers is  turned  over  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. The  French  citizens  them- 
selves should  first  be  called  upon  to  meet 
their  government's  needs  in  this  emer- 
gency. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MCGREGOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  «n  editorial  appear- 
ing in  a  Lynn,  Mass.,  paper. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
and  Merchant  Marine  Conference.  I 
am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer  that 
this  will  exceed  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  will  cost  $260.35,  but  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  notwithstanding  that  fact. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection, 
notwithstanding  tbe  cost,  the  extension 
may  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  a  state- 
ment to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Hous- 
ing by  Mayor  William  OT>wyer  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  I  am  informed  by  the 
Public  Printer  that  this  will  exceed  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  will  cost  $177.50, 
but  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  notwith- 
standing that  fact. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
notwithstanding  the  cost,  the  extension 
may  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  and  in- 
clude a  speech  by  the  Honorable  J. 
Vaughan  Gary  before  the  William  Byrd 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  entitled  "Madison  and 
the  Constitution." 

EXPORT  OP  GOODS  AND  MATERIALS  TO 
RUSSIA 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
completely  disagree  with  the  President's 
attitude  and  policy  of  continuing  to  ex- 
port goods  and  materials,  including 
heavy  machinery,  to  Russia. 

United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures  show  that  during  the  first 
9  months  of  this  year— 1947 — this  coun- 
try shipped  $113,700,000  worth  of  goods 
to  Russia.  This  figure  includes  $80,500.- 
000  worth  of  heavy  machinery  and  ve- 
hicles. Reports  from  New  York  indicate 
United  States  shipments  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery to  Russia  are  continuing.  Six 
ships  are  reported  to  have  left  New  York 
since  October  1.  1947,  carrying  the  same 
type  of  electrical  and  industrial  machin- 
ery that  Russia  has  been  receiving  from 
us  for  many  months.  These  reports  show 
that  several  other  Russian  ships  are  now 
en  route  to  the  United  States  to  pick  up 
additional  shipments. 

The  President  has  asked  us  for  billions 
of  dollars  to  feed  Europe  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  communism.  I  say 
It  is  inconsistent  to  spend  billions  of 
United  States  taxpayers'  money  to  feed 
Europe,  and  thereby  fight  communism, 
and  at  the  same  time  send  to  Russia 
materials  and  goods  which  will  only 
strengthen  the  cause  of  communism. 

President  Truman  in  a  press  release 
of  a  few  days  ago  said  that  he  sees  no 
reason  for  halting  current  shipments  of 
heavy  machinery  to  Russia.  I  say  that 
every  reason  exists  to  halt  this  Russian 
aid  and  that  it  should  be  stopped  at 
once.  Remember  the  history  of  events 
leading  up  to  the  last  war.  Remember 
our  aid  to  Japan  just  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

President  Truman,  you  have  a  duty  to 
perform  to  the  American  people.  Per- 
form that  duty  now — stop  exporting  to 
Russia. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CARL  R.  GRAY  AS 
VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
^;>eaker.  as  a  member  of  the  Veterans' 
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AUain  Cononittee  I  want  to  U  ke  tbto  op- 
portune j  to  sgetJL  for  »  miiutc  •bout 

the  •ppotntment  of  the  nei  Admlnl*- 
trator  of  Vetenma'  Aflaira.  Mr.  Carl 
Oraj.  Tbe  aOjOOO,OM  Ol'a  iirougtaout 
the  country  and  the  scrrict  organiia- 
tions  are  well  ^usaed  that  th  •  apiM>int- 
nent  went  to  a  civilian.  71  is  is  what 
X  have  been  pressing  for  duri  ig  the  last 
year  or  so.  In  my  opinion,  t  a  OI's  are 
going  to  endorse  tbe  fact  tha  now  their 
affairs  are  going  to  be  admi]  tiatcred  by 
a  civilian.  They  are  also  g)ing  to  be 
pleased  to  know  that  one  cf  the  first 
things  that  Mr.  Gray  states  I  e  will  do  is 
invesUcatc  Insorance  condU  oos  in  the 
Veterans'  Admtetetratkm.  Ipe  inyestl- 
gatlon  recently  conducted  br  the  Vet- 
arana*  Aflaira  Cotammce  ibows  this 
iboQld  have  been  done  tond  ago.  Mr. 
Oray's  qualiftcatlons.  his  bacxground  tn 
the  Army,  and  hia  dviUan  liackcround 
tminantty  quaUly  hin  forth  a  irtal  |ob 
ihAl  Um  9hmA.  1  wUb  bisf  Oodapaad 
lA  htoiMV  taalL 
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Attn  tn  tht 
addrtaii  dtltv* 


Mr  lATTLI  n^vd  and 
miaaton  to  »xt»nd  Ms  r»fni|rks 
Ricowi  and  includ*  an  artlf  i 
IB  Um  Blrmlncntm  Ntwt. 

Mr  TIHK/IT  lakad  and 
p»niil«Mon  to  v«t»nd  hU  ran 
RtrcKB  and  tnchide  *  rtdto 
fftd  by  Qton*  I.  RMdy, 

TMI  LATI  JAMM  J   DiViS 

Th«traAUIi    TheCtMMmofniMa 
llM  ttnUanan  from  Pennty^vanla  (Mr. 

I. 


itwn  pt  r« 
In  the 
iipi>«ihnt 


Mr.  T«»an.  Mr.  Spanker.  It  bt 
my  sad  duty  to  aptttk  qo  tht  Bouic 
at  tMa  Umt  of  tht  death  to 
OB  Nofvember  n.  1H7.  of  tbk  Honorable 
Jamea  J.  Davla.  formerly  a  U  Ut«d  BUtaa 
Btnater  frooi  Pannayhraa  i.  Senator 
Dana  8trv«d  as  SecrtUry  of  Abo»*  under 
three  PrealdoiU  and  two  U  nns  In  the 
United  8Ut«s  Senate.  He  ^  ras  faithful 
in  his  service  to  hia  county  and  was 
lored  by  all  who  knew  blm.  To  appre- 
ciate hia  f  rtandshtp  one  had  o  know  falm 
intlmatdy.  It  waa  my  goo*  fortune  to 
have  known  him  doaely  for  nany  yeara. 
His  unquestioned  loyalty  endeared  him 
to  his  many  friends. 

Men  like  Senator  Davis  hek>ed  to  make 
this  country  grow.  He  came  up  the  bard 
way.  Be  knew  and  toved  hi  f ellowmen. 
always  appreciated  the  othei 
sitioo  whether  he  was  hlth 


fellow's  po- 
or low,  rich 


or  poor,  friend  or  foe.    He  i  'as  happiest 


when  be  was  helping  othera. 

his  unselfish   and  untiring 


others.    He  was  always  for  w  lat  America 


stands  iw.    In  the  passing 


Davis  the  State  of  Pennsylvi  nla  has  loot 
a  faithful  servant  and  the  pountry  has 
lost  an  outstanding  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  th^  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  QaaAitl 

Mr.  ORARAM  Mr.  Speiker.  as  has 
been  stated,  in  the  passing  of  James  J. 
Davis,  Penn.<Tylyanla  has  lost  a  great  eft 
taen.  Re  was  bora  in  Wale  i.  Re  came 
to  this  eountiT  when  he  wi  i  6  years  of 
ate  with  his  father.  Thf  y  w<  re  very,  very 
poor,  and  as  a  poor  Immigrant  boy  h« 
■Ada  tha  moal  of  evary  spportunlty. 
TiM  record  of  hia  Mf •  ti  a  i  Mord  d  tht 
Amarican  tradition  of  a    tumble  boy. 
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Bedavoied 
service  for 


of  Senator 


almost  penniless,  ctbnbtng  the  ladder  of 
fame  and  sueceas.  The  mere  recital  of 
his  public  ofBces  in  itself  should  impress 
any  individual  of  the  wealth  of  oppor- 
tunity here  in  America  and  tbe  chance 
that  every  boy  has.  who  will  apply  him- 
self; the  three  terms  that  be  served  as 
Secretary  of  Labor,  his  two  terms  in  the 
Senate,  all  speak  of  his  ability  and  In- 
tegr'ty. 

I  ronember  him  very  distinctly  as  a 
young  man  when  I  was  a  candidate  for 
district  attorney  of  my  own  county.    He 
and  I  spoke  together  and  I  shall  never 
forget  his  kindness  toward  me,  his  ad- 
vice and  encouragement  in  tbe  fight  that 
lay  ahead.   Be  was  Lostrumental  in  help- 
ing me  being  appointed  United  States  at- 
torney at  PitUburgh.  and  be  frequently 
came  Into  oiy  olBcc  and  talked  to  me 
about  the  great  problems  of  that  v«st  in- 
dustrial center  with  its  polyglot  popu- 
lation and  heterogeneous  people  that 
make  up  our  western  PennsylVMila.  flUad 
with  tu  great  Industrial  fltctorles   and 
mints.    It  can  bt  truthfully  tald  about 
Jamts  J.  Davla  that  ht  loved  lift  and  X 
think  Mfe  loved  Wm.   The  thing  neartit 
to  hij<  hrart  waa  Mooathtart,  whtrt  ht 
thought  of  poor  orphan  childrtn  bavtng 
comt  up  M  hr  did  through  povtrty.  Rti 
htart  wtni  out  to  tvtrjr  boy  and  firl 
who  was  bomtltss  and  trttndltia,   Tht 
drtam  of  hia  lift  wti  mlHtd  to  tht 
building  of  this  grtat  aeh^ol  al  Mooat- 
htart. III.   Many  Umtt  ht  tntlttd  mt  to 
bt  prtatnt  at  tht  dtdtcatlon  strviet  and 
commenrtment  txtrtiits.    Now  that  ht 
is  gone  I  think  tvery  Member  of  tht 
Pennsylvania  dtltfatlon  will  miss  him. 
It  was  his  ca^tom  once  a  year  to  Invltt 
us  to  hu  homt.    W«  would  have  dinner 
there.    Each  man  would  bring  from  his 
district  some  outstanding  thing  to  the 
meeting.    It  may  seem  out  of  place  to 
mention  this  here,  but  he  always  asked 
me  to  bring  buckwheat  flour  from  Butler 
County.  Pa.,  so  that  we  could  have  our 
buckwheat  cakes  with  maple  syrup.    I 
know  of  no  man  who  could  regale  m 
with  finer  Welsh  stories  than  he.    So.  In 
the  close   intimate  friendship,   in  the 
recognition  of  a  man  who  gave  a  great 
deal  to  America,  be  waa  an  lns{Aration  to 
every  boy  and  girl. 

The  life  of  James  J.  Davis  will  long 
stand  up  as  an  inspiration  to  every  real 
boy  in  America  who  believes  in  his  coun- 
try and  its  ideals. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  MississlppL 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Speaking  for  tbe  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  House  who  knew 
Mr.  Davis,  I  am  reminded  of  the  state- 
ment by  someone  many  years  ago  who 
Ukened  the  friendships  that  spring  up 
between  Members  of  the  two  different 
parties  on  Capitol  RllI  to  the  flowers  that 
overhang  the  walls  of  party  politics. 

That  expresses  my  feeling  toward 
James  J.  Davis  of  Pennsylvania.  I  knew 
blm  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  CabI- 
ntt.  1  knew  blm  aU  tht  time  that  ht  waa 
a  Member  of  tht  United  States  Stnate. 
Rt  wac  cot  of  tht  roost  kindly  humane 
mtn  I  havt  tvtr  known. 

Zn  tht  wordt  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  ''Bt 
walked  with  kings  ncr  leal  the  oommon 
touch," 


I  dare  say  that  no  man  ever  had  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  tbe  toiling  masses 
of  Pennsylvania  more  thoroughly  than 
did  James  J.  Davis. 

I  merely  wanted  to  say  these  few  words 
as  an  expression  of  my  appreciation  of 
tbe  life  of  a  great  American. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to   the   gentleman   from   Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  KUNKELl. 

Mr.  KUNKSL.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  two 
colleagues   from  Pennsylvania  and  tbe 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  have  paid 
eloquent    tributes    to    former    SenaUv 
Davis.    I  agree  with  what  they  have  said 
moot  thoroughly.    I  know  of  no  one  who 
had  more  friends  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
than  did  Jamea  J.  Davis.    While  he  was 
in  the  Cabinet  and  while  he  was  United 
States  Btnator.  and  inaolar  M  he  oouM 
thereafter,  he  oontlnuaUy  came  back  to 
the  SUte  and  rtntwtd  his  frttodshipa 
throughout  Ptnnayhranl*  from  lt«  tMl- 
tm  to  tht  wtiltrn  bordtr.    Ht  came  to 
■arriaburt  frtqutatly;  In  fact  ht  via- 
tlai  every  aaeltoB  of  my  dMhei  frt« 
quanUy.   I  Mltn  ht  knew  nttrly  aa 
many  ptoplt  tn  my  congrtsalonal  dla- 
irM  aa  I  do  myiilf .  Ht  btlni  a  ■rnator, 
rtprtatntlBt  tht  tntlrt  tlatt.  and  I  bt- 
ing  a  Mtmbtr  of  Coogrtaa  rtprtatnUac 
tht  eontrtialoiial  dlitrlct,  I  think  that 
glvta  tht  wmy  in  which  Jim  Davla  ktpl 
in  touch  with  his  trlenda  back  homt. 
HU  kindntas.  his  courttay.  hi.1  surllng 
character  tndtartd  him  to  all.    After 
you  hid  once  met  Jim  Davis,  you  remem- 
bered him.    And  he  remembered  you. 

His  lift  was  a  story  of  American  sue- 
eeas.  Bis  carter  proves  to  evtryoot 
what  can  be  done  by  constant  effort,  by 
adherence  to  ideals,  and  by  doing  one's 
best  for  one's  country.  He  came  over 
here  and  worked  his  way  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  by  his  own  efforts.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  top  he  did  not  forget 
those  who  htiped  him  along  life's  high- 
way nor  did  he  forget  those  who  might 
have  to  face  through  their  lives  the  same 
struggles  which  he  had  faced  In  his  life. 
Mooseheart  is  an  evidence  of  this.  In 
the  pas^ng  of  James  J.  Davis  our  Na- 
tion and  our  State  have  suffered  a  great 
loss,  one  which  will  be  difficult  to  re- 
pair. The  peoi^e  have  loet  a  friend  and 
a  champion.  As  one  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  knowing  him  ao  well  and  so  long, 
I  feel  his  loss  moat  deeply. 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
McDowxLLl. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  the  Bonorable  James  J.  Davis 
this  week  closes  a  chapter  of  American 
history  that  to  me  represents  America  as 
truly  as  the  flag  that  files  above  this  Cap- 
itol Senator  Davis  was  from  my  State, 
from  my  dty  of  Pittsburgh.  I  knew  the 
Senator  for  many,  many  years.  We 
campaigned  together,  we  made  many 
speeches  together,  and  we  had  a  million 
talks  together.  His  passing  takes  out  of 
active  life  a  chapter  of  Wuhlngton.  D.  C. 
that  I  do  not  bellevt  can  bt  found  any 
plact  tlat.  In  almost  40  ytara  of  con- 
tinued association  with  this  dty  and  tta 
offlclala  In  tht  Qovernmcnt  and  both 
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parties.  Republican  and  Democratic.  Jim 
Davis  accumulated  a  mass  of  useful  in- 
formation which  I  am  afraid  is  now  gone 
forever. 

His  life  in  America  was  almost  fan- 
tastic. Prom  a  poor  immigrant  boy 
working  In  the  mills,  he  rose  to  receive 
many  of  the  highest  honors  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America  can  give  to  a  citizen.  He 
rose  from  poverty  to  riches  and  great 
fame.  Jim  Davis  was  a  lovable  man.  a 
kindly,  generous  American.  His  life,  to 
me,  will  ever  refute  these  arguments  that 
sometimes  arise  that  the  time  for  immi- 
gration into  this  country  is  over  and  that 
there  should  be  no  more  immigrants. 
Jim  Davis  was  a  living  proof  that  that  is 
not  true.  There  may  be  many  more  like 
Jim  Davis  around  the  world  to  sometime 
come  to  America. 

Togethei  with  all  of  the  other  mem- 
btrs  of  tht  Government  of  tht  United 
States.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  pay  trlbutt  to  this  grtat 
American  neurt, 

Mr  TIBBOTT.  Mr,  Sptaktr.  I  yltld 
to  tht  gtntK^man  from  Ptnnsylvanla  (Mr. 
OaoM). 

Mr.  OR088,  Mr.  Sptaktr.  In  tht 
pasatng  of  Stnator  Davtt.  who  lovtd  to 
bt  calltd  "Puddltr"  Jim.  X  have  loit  a 
frltnd.  A  good  many  ytan  ago  at  a 
tlmt  whtn  It  ntvtr  dawntd  on  mt  that 
I  would  bo  a  Member  of  this  body,  X  was 
In  Washington  with  a  group  of  mtn. 
We  went  out  to  the  homt  of  Senator 
Davis  on  Massachusetts  Avenut.  It  was 
then  that  I  learned  to  know  tht  man. 
It  was  then  I  learned  to  love  him  when 
I  saw  what  a  nice  home  he  had,  what 
a  fine  family  he  had,  and  what  a  loving 
wife  he  had.  From  then  on  I  followed 
him  In  his  active  life.  I  spent  many 
days  with  him,  campaigning  and  other- 
wise. He  was  a  genial  fellow,  a  lovable 
character.  In  the  fraternal  world,  he 
probably  stood  at  the  top.  He  always 
kept  the  common  touch.  He  always  had 
an  Interest  in  ordinary  folks.  He  loved 
them  because  he  came  up  the  hard  way. 
He  never  loved  or  catered  to  people  be- 
cause he  had  an  ax  to  grind  or  because 
he  wanted  a  following.  He  had  the  sort 
of  disposition  and  personality  which 
commanded  a  following,  and  he  had  it. 

The  people  followed  him  because  they 
loved  him  and  because  they  knew  his 
advice  was  sound  and  good.  Jim  Davis 
is  an  example  of  what  a  man  can  become 
in  a  land  where  men  can  go  as  far  and  as 
high  as  they  have  the  initiative  and  the 
willingness  to  go.  He  was  an  example 
of  what  a  man  can  do  for  himself,  his 
community,  his  State,  and  his  Nation 
when  he  is  willing  to  apply  himself  and 
work,  and  work  hard.  I  would  like  every 
boy  in  America  to  know  the  life  of  Jim 
Davis,  who  from  humble  beginnings 
came  to  this  country  with  no  desire  in 
the  world  except  to  be  with  his  family. 
When  I  think  of  how  Jim  Davis  worked 
as  a  boy  and  then  listen  to  some  of  the 
people  today  who  try  to  tell  us  how  boys 
and  girls  should  not  work,  It  Just  con- 
firms an  old  belief  that  I  have  always 
had  that  nothing  is  so  good  In  the  world 
for  a  young.<ster  or  will  go  so  far  In  mak- 
ing a  real  man  out  of  him  as  for  him  to 
have  something  to  do,  and  to  makt  him 
work.  Tht  boys  from  poor  homes  such 
as  ht  oamt  from  makt  our  big  mtn. 


You  can  read  the  lives  of  the  big  men  of 
our  country  today  who  do  things  for  the 
common  people  of  our  country  and  see 
that  this  is  the  truth.  It  is  the  men 
who  learned  early  in  life  what  it  means 
to  work  and  who  realize  how  hard  it  Is 
to  get  a  dollar  and  how  hard  ic  is  to  keep 
it  who  become  the  great  men  of  our 
country. 

They  become  sympathetic  and  kindly. 
That  is  the  Jim  Davis  I  knew.  In  his 
passing  I  have  lost  a  friend  and  hiiman- 
klnd  in  America  has  lost  a  cham^^on. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  on  the  life  and  character 
of  the  late  Senator  Davis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tht  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  t 

Thert  was  no  objtotlon. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  wUl 
always  bt  a  Joy  and  comfort  to  mt  to 
remembtr  during  tht  rtst  of  my  llfetlmt 
that  I  had  tht  opportunity  to  aisoolatt 
with  formtr  Senator  Jamts  J,  Davla,  JX 
waa  a  rare  prlvlltgt  to  bt  In  his  torn- 
pany.  Ht  waa  kind,  eonsldtraU,  Jovial, 
ann  tnttrtalnlng,  and  a  man  of  grtat 
ability  and  tnttUlgtnct. 

Tht  strvtcH  Jim  Davis  rtndtrtd  aa 
Stcrttary  of  Labor  undtr  thrtt  Prtal- 
dtnts.  as  United  Statts  Senator,  and  In 
various  other  capacltlts  wtrt  his  contri- 
bution to  his  Nation  and  Statt  and  to 
tht  welfare  and  progress  of  America.  It 
can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  his  services  to  his  Government  will 
long  be  remembered  as  outstanding  and 
worth-while  achievements  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  all  the  American  people. 

We  are  going  to  miss  our  former  col- 
league and  friend  from  our  midst.  But 
however  much  we  miss  him  here  in  this 
world,  yet  he  has  gone  home  to  meet  his 
dear  wife,  who  passed  on  several  years 
ago.  and  I  know  their  reunion  will  be  one 
of  great  Joy  and  happiness.  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  will  be  better  for  having  asso- 
ciated with  Jim  Davis,  and  it  is  our  hope 
that  some  day  we  may  have  the  pleas- 
ure and  happiness  of  Joining  him  and  his 
dear  wife  around  the  Great  White 
Throne. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  have  known  inti- 
mately for  many  srears  my  good  friend. 
Senator  James  J.  Davis.  I  knew  him 
before  he  was  chosen  to  be  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Hard- 
ing. I  watched  him  with  great  pride  as 
he  acquitted  himself  ably  and  nobly  in 
that  high  ofiBce  which  he  held  under  the 
administration  of  President  Coolidge  and 
also  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover.  I  rejoiced  with  him  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  also  re- 
joiced with  him  as  he  progressed  until 
he  occupied  a  unique  position  among 
American  citizens  as  a  great  humani- 
tarian, 

James  J.  Davis  was  a  man  who  had 
been  denied  the  opportunity  of  an  edu- 
cation but  with  that  he  was  well  educated 
In  that  ht  knew  well  tht  relationships 
bttwttn  and  among  ptoplt.  Ht  was  a 
dynamic  man  with  great  tnergy,  with 
good  Judgmtnt.  and  with  a  great  itnaa 


of  Justice.  These  traits  of  character 
carried  him  to  the  highest  public  posi- 
tion to  which  he  could  attain  in  the 
United  States. 

I  sorrowed  with  him  when  I  saw  him 
fail  in  health.  His  strong  rugged  con- 
stitution wore  out  under  the  constant 
drive  which  carried  him  through  a  most 
active  life.  His  name  is  revered  and  re- 
spected by  many  thousands  of  people  for 
I  once  heard  him  say  that  he  Had  visited 
practically  every  city,  large  and  small,  in 
the  whole  United  States  and  that  he  had 
friends  in  all  of  them. 

We  were  drawn  together  by  one  tie 
which  is  a  strong  tie  in  human  relations. 
His  ancestors  and  my  ancestors  came 
from  the  same  country  and  from  prac- 
tically the  same  section  of  that  country. 
He  was  bom  In  Tredegar,  Wales.  Just 
about  3  months  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  visiting  in  that  village.  My  ancestors 
came  from  a  nearby  section.  Because  of 
this  fact,  he  and  I  had  occasim  to  meet 
frtqutntly  with  peoplt  of  Welsh  extraoo 
tlon  and  tnjoy  togethtr  tht  songftsta  for 
which  tht  Wtlsh  ptoplt  art  famoua. 
Stnator  Davis  was  a  flnt  natural  tlnitr. 
It  Is  commonly  known  that  most  ptoplt 
of  Wtlsh  txtraotlon  art  good  singtri.  X 
am  an  outstanding  txotpUon  to  this  rult. 
Mowtvtr,  Stnator  Davis  and  I  did,  on 
stvtral  occasions,  atttmpt  to  ting  to- 
gether an  outstanding  hymn  of  many 
outstanding  hymns  of  the  Wtlsh  peoplt. 
X  shall  not  atttmpt  to  glvt  you  this  Welsh 
hymn  at  this  tlmt,  but  I  shall  extend 
one  stania  of  It  In  the  Ricoao  at  this 
point: 

Oh  fryma  careMlvm  caer  gwslyd. 
Holl  dtlth  yr  tnwylach  y  gyd, 
Pryd  hyn  y  daw  trlon  yr  yrfa 
17d  relua  y  llawnw  eln  bryd. 

Cawn  edrych  ar  atormydd  ac  otnau 
Ac  acgau  drycheynllyd  ar  bydd 
A  ninau  yn  dtangol  or  chyaradd 
Tn  noflo  mewn  calrad  y  hedd. 

In  the  passing  of  Senator  Davis  I  have 
lost  a  loyal  friend  for  whom  I  am  proud 
to  give  this  testimony  today. 

Mr.  UCHTENW ALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  outstanding  American 
and  great  Pennsylvania,  James  J.  Davis, 
who  truly  portrayed  the  American  way  of 
life — a  hfe  that  should  be  an  Inspiration 
to  any  young  man  or  woman  who  pos- 
sesses his  courage  and  perseverance. 
Prom  a  humble  beginning,  he  rose  to  be 
a  national  figure  as  an  administrator  and 
legislator.  He  demonstrated  on  many 
occasions  his  great  understanding  of  hu- 
man needs  and  always  held  foremost  In 
his  thinking  and  In  his  actions  the  wel- 
fare of  others. 

He  demonstrated  during  the  major 
portion  of  his  hfe — in  fact,  until  the  time 
of  his' death — his  great  interest  in  the 
less  fortunate  youth  of  America.  The 
establishment  of  the  Institution  known 
as  Mooseheart  will  stand  as  a  monument 
to  the  untiring  work  of  this  man. 

James  J.  Davis  had  the  distinction  of 
being  named  to  the  Cabinet  of  three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
long  be  remembered  for  the  manner  In 
which  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  Upon  the  floor 
of  the  Stnate  he  spoke  with  courage,  with 
oonvloUon.  and  with  alnotrlty.    Thtat 
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wtr«  ehartetMlftioi  which  ec  uld  bt  tdtn- 
UfltiS  through  all  th«  yean  of  hU  Uf«. 
We.  M  AmerlcAiu.  alwajri  udmlrc  mm 
who  havt  demonstrated  that  f  charactar- 
latlca. 

Jamea  J.  Davla  haa  paaaa<  oo.  but  we 
will  always  remember  his  coi  trlbutlon  to 
this  Nation  as  an  admlnlstra  or  and  leg- 
islator, and  the  memory  of  h  s  outstand- 
ing contribution  and  humi  n  qualities 
will  continue  to  live  on. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Spei  Jter.  James 
J.  Davl<i  wa5  a  fine  person.  '  'oday  many 
are  rcmeml>erlng  him  as  i  he  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  as  a  form  ur  Secretary 
of  Labor,  as  the  organizer  a  id  governor 
general  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  ^ocse.  or  as 
the  founder  of  Mooseheart  ind  Moose- 
haven.  I  remember  him  pr  marlly  as  a 
splendid  man. 

His  kindly  concern  for  th  i  welfare  of 
others  was  not  artificial,  it  was  part  of 
blm.  Nobody  will  ever  lcno\ '  how  many 
thousands  of  his  decisions  were  made 
with  the  Interests  of  some  ( ther  person 
foremost  In  his  mind.  Fron  i  the  simple 
matter  of  going  out  of  his  way  to  say 
a  friendly  "hello"  to  making  decisions  on 
vital  economic,  social,  and  p  jlltlcal  poli- 
cies he  was  influenced  priaarily  by  his 
desire  to  make  things  better  smd  happier 
for  the  other  fellow. 

Senator  Davis  never  forgo .  his  days  of 
riding  the  rods,  shining  sho  ».  steaming 
In  the  steel  mills,  or  of  gclng  hungry. 
Bad  those  days  slipped  from  his  memory 
It  would  not  have  mattered.  )ecause  they 
made  him  basically  kind,  un  lerstandlng. 
and  charitable:  not  hard  cr  bitter.  It 
was  no  accident  that  when  h  ;  secured  the 
necessary  instruments  that  I  e  would  cre- 
ate a  Mooseheart  and  a  Moc  sebaven.  It 
was  no  accident  that  none  w  lo  associated 
with  him  ever  lost  by  the  as»  Kriation.  He 
was  that  kind  of  a  man.  I  e  was  made 
thHt  way. 

During  the  past  10  years  I  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  Senator.  I 
knew  him  in  office  and  out  of  office.  I 
knew  him  in  victory  and  del  eat.  I  went 
campaigning  with  him  all  o  rer  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  knew  him  when  h »  was  vigor- 
ous and  when  he  was  tired.  [  never  knew 
him  to  be  much  different  diy  by  day  or 
situation  by  situation.  Whan  depression 
days  forced  the  sale  of  the  million-dollar 
Moose  Temple  in  Pittsburg!  he  tore  up 
his  notes  against  the  propei  ty  and  went 
out  to  look  for  a  new  plac< .  When  he 
finally  lost  his  seat  in  the  S  mate  it  only 
changed  his  immediate  plan  s.  He  faced 
life  as  he  found  It.  and  m  ide  the  best 
of  it  I  choose  to  remembsr  him  aa  a 
friend,  and  as  a  man. 

To  those  who  did  not  kniw  him  well 
or  to  those  who  will  only  be  able  to  read 
about  him.  Senator  Davis  wl  11  be  remem- 
bered as  perhaps  the  out  landing  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  ly  those  who 
will  in  our  American  scherie  of  things. 
No  one  could  have  started  i  rith  less  ma- 
terial things  or  less  oppor  .unities.  He 
had  nothing  but  a  sound  spii  it.  mind,  azul 
body.  It  is  hard,  very  hajd.  to  realize 
that  he  rose  from  a  Job  (f  separating 
Iron  slivers  from  nails  to  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet  of  three  Presidenu .  It  is  hard 
to  realise  that  from  pudciUng  iron  he 
went  on  to  represent  the  g  Tat  State  of 
Pennsylvania  In  the  Senate  3f  the  United 
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StatM.  It  ti  bard  to  reftliit  that  f  rom  ft 
bed  in  ft  bam  he  moved  to  ft  Iftrge  homa 
00  MftMftchusetta  Avenue.  Both  finan- 
cially and  in  the  erduoua  field  of  publlo 
service  he  made  his  way  to  the  top. 
When  he  reached  the  top  and  all  the 
way  up  he  never  failed  to  turn  and  help 
others,  but  that  la  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  probably  no  one  in  Ameri- 
can history  ever  sUrted  with  less  and 
accomplished  so  much.  His  life  Is  the 
grand  example  of  what  can  happen  here. 

Senator  Davis'  family,  relatives,  and 
frlen£  wiU  mourn  his  passing.  There 
could  not  be  less  than  great  sorrow  that 
he  is  no  longer  with  us.  But  fpr  all  of 
them  It  must  be  a  proud  consolation  to 
have  had  him.  He  had  to  die,  but  when 
he  did  die  he  left  behind  a  record  of 
achievement  and  loving  kindnesses  that 
may  never  be  equaled  by  any  immigrant 
to  our  great  country.  Just  as  his  loved 
ones  must  be  happy  to  have  had  him. 
America  is  happy  to  have  had  Jim  Davis. 
The  good  he  did  will  not  be  Interred  with 
his  bones. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  sadness  that  we  record  the 
passing  of  a  great  friend  and  dtiaen. 
James  J.  Davis,  of  Peimsylvania. 

To  us.  who  have  known  him  for  many 
years,  he  was  greatly  loved.  He  always 
greeted  you  with  a  cheery  smile  and  a 
warm  handclasp,  and  we  enjoyed  his  fine 
companionship  for  many  years. 

He  was  one  oi  the  outstanding  leaders 
of  Peimsylvania:  a  man  of  indomitable 
courage;  a  tireless  worker,  and  one  who 
Inspired  trust  and  confidence. 

Jim  Davis  was  a  self-made  man;  a 
stalwart  character  who  started  in  life 
from  humble  surroundings  and  rose  to 
great  heights  and  outstanding  success. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  grasp  and  sum  up 
the  aggregate  of  his  life  of  public  service 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  it  is  need- 
less. His  life  comprised  a  long  span  of 
years,  and  by  his  work  produced  a  record 
that  won  for  him  the  recognition  and 
hearty  commendations  of  the  people  of 
his  State  and  Nation. 

He  was  friendly,  charitable,  and  toler- 
ant by  nature:  intensely  patriotic;  loved 
his  country:  was  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunities and  blessings  It  afforded  him.  and 
his  one  great  thought  and  ambition  was 
to  hand  on  to  the  generation  of  tomor- 
row a  finer  and  greater  Nation  than  was 
handed  to  him. 

I  visited  with  him  on  many  occasions. 
He  was  always  kindly,  sympathetic,  un- 
derstanding, and  tried  to  be  helpful  to  all 
people,  at  all  times,  in  any  way  that  he 
could. 

Jim  Davis  made  a  memorable  record  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  His 
Judgment  was  sound.  He  was  fair  in  all 
things,  and  he  rendered  a  service  to  his 
State  and  Nation  that  was  outstanding. 

He  came  from  my  section  of  my  State, 

Sprthwestern  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
'as  known  to  everyone  as  a  man  who  by 
his  work  and  deeds  contributed  greatly 
to  the  progress  of  our  State  and  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people,  and  to  the  cause  of 
good  government. 

We  extend  to  his  family  our  deepest 
sympathy  and  mourn  the  passing  of  this 
great  citizen  and  leader. 
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unanimoua  consent  that  the  special  or^ 
der  granted  today  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  SiOTM]  may  be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  COMMTWIST  THREAT 
IN  CHINA? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Iiou!>e  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  months 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  waging  polit- 
ical war  on  the  United  States  and  every- 
thing we  believe  in  and  stand  for.  It 
is  waging  it  all  over  the  world — on  all 
our  fronts  and  on  its  fronts.  We  have 
a  European  front  and  an  Asiatic  Iront. 
even  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  Eiu-cpean 
front  and  an  Asiatic  front. 

It  has  been  most  disturbing  to  have  the 
administration  ask  us  to  put  some  $20.- 
000,000,000  into  helping  the  people  on 
the  European  front  withstand  the  at- 
tacks of  Commimist-led  groups  and 
nothing  as  yet  to  help  those  on  the 
Asiatic  front,  who  are  making  the  same 
effort  to  maintain  their  independence 
against  organized  minorities  tnring  to 
destroy  them. 

To  be  successful  anywhere  we  must 
have  a  well-rounded  and  consistent  pro- 
gram against  this  sort  of  warfare  e\'ery- 
where.  Actually,  more  can  be  accom- 
plished in  Asia  to  help  free  nations  re- 
main free,  for  much  less  than  will  be  re- 
quired in  Europe.  I  believe  in  doing  all 
we  can  to  help  free  peoples  maintain  their 
independence  in  both.  It  is  indefensi- 
ble to  put  billions  into  the  resistance  ef- 
fort on  one  front  and  none  on  the  other. 

Last  night,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Governor  Dewey,  made  a 
comprehensive  and.  in  my  judgment,  ir- 
refutable argument  on  this  exceedingly 
important  question.  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  all  read  it  carefully.  I  include 
his  speech  in  my  remarks  under  the  per- 
mission granted: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  November  25, 
ld47| 

Dswrr's    Talk    DntANDina    United    Statks 
HxLP  China  to  Combat  Communists 

Tbe  text  of  the  address  delivered  by  Oover- 
nor  Dewey  at  tbe  dinner  of  tbe  alumni  of 
Columbia  University  law  School  at  tbe 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  last  night  follows: 

"This  Is  a  wholly  nonpolitlcal  occasion. 
But  In  the  state  of  the  world  today  there  is 
no  subject  which  Is  not  deeply  fraught  with 
heavy  political  implications. 

"Sconomic  decisions,  the  direction  of  gov- 
ernment action,  tbe  fate  of  nations,  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  depend  upon  wboUy 
political  decisions.  Accordingly,  while  it  is 
quit*  Impossible  to  be  nonpolitlcal.  I  can 
and  do  speak  about  a  subject  which  tran- 
scends political  considerations  and  Is  of  mo- 
mentous Import  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  speak  as  dispassionately  as  Is 
possible,  consistent  with  my  very  strong 
beUefs. 
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"Today  Wf  art.  as  always,  Interettad  in  tbe 
Mcurtty  nf  th*  United  StatN  of  America  and 
In  building  that  Mcurlty  for  th*  y*ar«  to 
eomt.  W*  ar*  also  interested  In  prMervlng 
rr«*dom,  not  only  brcaus*  w*  b*U*v*  it  is 
th*  hlgheit  expression  of  man's  aipiratlona, 
but  beoaus*  in  a  world  engag*d  In  a  cold 
war,  we  D*ed  friends.  I  speak,  tb*r*fore,  In 
the  Intrrrst  of  America  and  of  keeping  our 
bulwarks  strong  enough  so  that  our  sons 
shall  not  be  sacrificed  in  another  world  war. 

'To  this  end.  I  undertook  to  set  forth  a 
program  for  foreign  assistance  in  a  speech 
3  weclcs  ago,  In  this  room,  urging  full  aid  on 
a  bipartisan,  bxisinesslike  basis.  Our  biparti- 
san foreign  policy  -vhlch  I  Inaugurated  In 
1944  has  served  the  Nation  well.  Even  as  I 
speak.  Mr  John  Foster  Dulles,  having  com- 
pleted a  tremendously  burdensome  session 
at  the  United  NHtions  Assembly,  has  flown  to 
London  to  participate  In  the  Conference  of 
Foreign  Minlstert,  while  Senator  Vandenbiko 
Is  piloting  the  program  of  foreign  aid 
through  the  United  States  Senate.  But  most 
unfortunately  there  has  been  no  consulta- 
tion and  therefore  no  bipartisanship  In  many 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy  and  that  Is 
conspicuously  true  with  relation  to  China. 

"In  addition  to  recommending  strung  and 
effective  measures  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
the  free  nations  of  Europe.  I  pointed  out  that 
cnly  4  months  after  VJ-day  we  saw  the 
strange  spectacle  of  our  own  President,  pub- 
licly ordering  our  Chinese  allies,  under  pain 
of  losing  American  support,  to  accept  into 
their  government  the  <ery  Communists  who 
seek  to  destroy  It.  It  was  my  eamsst  hope 
that  In  the  face  of  great  peril  to  China,  otir 
own  Government  would  reverse  Its  policy  and 
take  positive  steps  while  there  Is  still  time." 

pbocram  hzXd  world-wide 

"We  are  facing  one  whole  problem — not 
little  bits  of  problems.  We  have  a  whole 
struggle  on  our  hands,  world-wide  in  scope. 
We  and  all  other  nations  which  resist  to- 
talitarian dictatorship  are  being  attacked  by 
all  means  short  of  war.  In  America  we  are 
under  attack  by  propaganda,  falsehood,  and 
economic  sabotage.  Free  governments  In 
Europe  are  being  under  attack  by  rioting,  po- 
litical strikes,  and  armed  violence.  But  the 
program  of  Communist  world  conquest  of  the 
remaining  free  nations  is  furthest  advanced 
In  China,  the  largest  nation  of  all.  The  cold 
war  which  has  become  a  warm  war  In  Europe, 
Is  a  very  hot  and  successful  war  In  China. 
The  Inescapable  fact  Is  that  unless  we  change 
o\ir  national  policy  immediately  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  450.000.000  peo- 
ple of  China  will  soon  fall  wholly  Into  Com- 
munist hands. 

'The  free  world  Is  now  in  the  desperate 
position  of  a  man  who  has  gangrene  In  both 
legs — in  western  Europe  and  In  Asia.  As  a 
doctor,  our  Government  is  telling  the  world 
we  have  a  very  good  cure  for  gangrene  but 
we  wiU  apply  it  to  one  leg  only  while  the 
gangrene  in  the  other  leg  destroys  the 
patient. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  Americans 
mvat  be  united  on  aid.  prompt  aid,  to  the  free 
peoples  of  Europe.  The  ominous  news  from 
Prance  and  Italy,  dxiring  these  If.st  few  days, 
proves  conclusively  that  international  com- 
munism Is  on  the  march;  that  it  is  coldly 
and  deliberately  seeking  to  gain  control  in 
these  countries  by  promoting  clvU  wars  such 
as  those  which  are  raging  In  China.  It  would 
b*  a  world-wide  catastrophe  if  they  were  to 
be  successful.  A  Communist  police  state  In 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  France  would  be  aa 
serious  a  blow  to  the  freedom  of  man  as 
would  have  been  the  victory  of  the  Axis  in 
the  recent  war. 

"But  obviously  th*  danger  points  are  not 
centered  exclusively  in  Atlantic  and  Med- 
iterranean areas.  We  also  had  to  fight  a 
great  war  In  the  Pacific.  We  need  a  strong 
policy  in  both  oceans.  We  soon  found  that 
we  needed  the  two-ocean  Navy  which  X  was 


■o  much  abused  for  demanding  in  IMO.  I 
insist  that  wt  now  need  a  two-oeean  fortifn 
policy. 

"W*  are  ganerally  agreed  as  a  nation  that 
w*  hav*  no  cholc*  today  wheth*r  or  not  to 
act  In  the  world  •m*rg*ncy,  W*  ar*  going 
to  act  b*cau**  It  is  unthinkabl*  that  after 
Winning  a  war  w*  should  surr*nd*r  th* 
frulU  of  victory  by  allowing  the  free  nations 
to  fall  into  economic  chnoa  and  then  under 
Soviet  control.  But  If  278.000,000  people  are 
imporunt,  It  seems  to  me  that  450.000.000 
people  are  also  Important.  As  we  take  action 
to  save  the  276,000,000  people  of  Europe  for 
the  free  world,  it  is  the  sheerest  folly  to 
abandon  the  450.000.000  people  of  ChUia.  If 
China  falls,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that 
all  Asia  Is  gone,  and  western  Europe  and  the 
Americans  will  stand  alone — very  much  alon* 
in  a  hostile  world. 

"Accordingly,  I  was  dismayed  to  discover 
that  in  the  emergency  program  presented  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  last  Monday, 
there  was  not  even  a  mention  of  China,  This 
la  utterly  Incomprehensible  at  a  moment 
when  the  world  is  In  imminent  peril  of  losing 
a  free  China. 

"Now.  I  suppose  there  are  many  Ameri- 
cans who  arc  Inclined  to  say,  'Well.  China 
has  been  engaged  In  civil  wars  for  decadea 
and  this  is  Just  some  more  Chinese  civil  war. 
Why  should  we  undertake  the  impossible?' 

"I  can  understand  this  point  of  view  very 
well,  but  let's  look  at  some  facts.  The  previ- 
ous civil  wars  In  China  have  been  prlmarUy 
Internal  affairs.  TTe  present  struggle  Is  a 
war  of  conquest  under  tbe  leadership  of  a 
small  group  of  avowed  Chinese  Communists 
who  are  serving  the  purposes  of  Soviet  Im- 
perialism. 

"The  startling  fact  Is  that  these  Commu- 
nist forces  have  actually  conquered  nine- 
tenths  of  all  of  Manchuria,  which  is  larger 
than  all  of  France  and  Germany,  and  em- 
braces 70  percent  of  the  industrial  might  of 
all  China.  They  have  infiltrated  nearly  half 
of  the  balance  of  China  with  active  and  suc- 
cessful guerrilla  warfare.  A  less  sturdy  peo- 
ple would  already  consider  themselves  de- 
feated. But  the  Chinese  still  hold  out.  hop- 
ing that  America,  having  helped  to  save 
them  from  one  oppressor,  will  not  deliver 
them  Into  the  hands  of  another. 

"The  situation  In  Korea  is  a  good  example 
of  what  ml^ht  well  happen  In  China.  At  this 
moment  Soviet  occupation  forces  hold  the 
northern  half  of  Korea  and  American  occu- 
pation forces  hold  the  aouthem  half.  Tbe 
Communists  have  completely  regimented  the 
northern  half,  installed  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment, and  built  up  a  well-trained,  well- 
armed,  fighting  army  of  250.000  men  \mder 
puppet  leadership.  In  the  American  half 
there  is  no  civilian  government,  no  native 
military  forcei— nothing  but  a  political  void. 

"We  have  now,  with  great  pains,  prepared 
for  a  plebiscite  In  Korea,  which  the  Soviets 
are  cynically  boycotting.  They  are  boycot- 
ting it  because  they  anticipate  that  Inmae- 
dlately  upon  the  withdrawal  of  American  and 
Soviet  occupation  troops,  the  armed  forces 
of  the  north  will  engulf  all  of  Korea.  This 
will  completely  outflank  northern  China  and 
will  result  in  the  delivery  of  the  33,000,000 
Korean  people  from  Japanese  tyranny  to 
Soviet  tyranny. 

"Next  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  our  policy  of 
the  open  door  and  the  political  integrity  of 
the  Chinese  Republic  is  the  oldest  and  most 
fundamental  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  Time  and 
again  over  the  years  we  have  reemphaslced 
that  policy  through  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations.  Time  and  again  over 
the  years  we  have  implemented  that  policy 
with  strong  actions  when  required  and  gen- 
erous assisunce  when  needed. 

"There  must  be  some  basic  importance  to 
a  policy  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  history  of  our 
cotutry.    That  importance  obrlooBly  stems 


from  the  faet  that  as  a  Nation  we  loot  afo 
d*etd*d  that  It  waa  anenttal  to  our  welfare 
to  hav*  a  fr**  and  m*ndly  China  whU*  it  waa 
dangerous  to  hav*  on*  under  th*  dlotator- 
Bbip  of  an  unfrlandly  and  poaaibly  hoatll* 
power, 

"It  la  a  frequently  forgotten  fact  of  mod- 
am  hlatory  that  th*  Infamotu  Jspane**  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor  was  precipitated  by  our 
inplstcnc*  upon  th'^  indspcndmo*  of  China 
and  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troop* 
from  their  adventure  of  armed  conquest. 
This  Is  made  perfectly  clesr  In  our  offlctal 
white  book  Issued  in  1943.  In  short,  how- 
ever deeply  our  emotions  were  stirred  Mnd 
our  Interest*  were  centered  on  the  defeat 
of  the  Nazis  In  Europe,  It  was  our  defense 
of  th*  freedom  of  China  which  preclpltat«d 
the  perfidious  attack  on  our  Nation  and 
brought  us  Into  the  war.  For  6  years  w* 
wag*d  a  global  war  at  staggering  cost  in 
blood  and  resources — and  we  won  It. 

"And  now.  a  little  more  than  2  years  later, 
our  dearly  bought  victory  atlll  eludea  ua  and 
our  Government  watches  the  same  China  un- 
der the  same  government  rapidly  being  over- 
run by  a  new  aggreaslon. 

"In  the  face  of  this  world  tragedy.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  for  the  first  time  In  our  his- 
tory, we  have  a  Government  which  haa  no 
discernible  Chinese  policy  whatsoever.  W* 
are  bankrupt  so  f ar  aa  Chinese  policy  is  con- 
cerned. 

"In  excuse  for  our  failure,  it  has  been  said 
that  there  is  corruption  within  the  Chinese 
Government  and  that  the  most  we  can  hope 
is  that  about  70  percent  of  any  aid  we  might 
send  would  be  effective.  I  do  not  know 
whether  It  would  be  50  percent  effective  or 
80  percent  effective,  and  I  doubt  If  anyone 
knows.  Of  one  thing  I  am  aure:  it  vrould  be 
Immensely  more  effective  than  nothing. 
Now.  I  do  not  excuse  the  fact  that  there  Is 
corruption  In  the  Chinese  Government.  I 
do  not  suppose  anyone  excuses  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  do  not 
wholly  fit  our  Ideals.  There  are  obviously 
faults  In  the  British  and  the  French  and  the 
Italian  Governments,  and  I  suppose  we  have 
a  couple  of  faxilts  ourselves 

"But  the  fact  Is  that  these  governments 
have  taken  their  stand  on  the  side  of  human 
freedom  which  we  are  struggling  to  preserve 
in  the  face  of  remorseless,  spreading  totali- 
tarianism. We  in  America  have  chosen  sides 
in  a  mighty  movement.  We  chose  our  side  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  still  our  side. 
We  are  on  the  side  of  freedom  against  tyr- 
anny and  I  hope  we  always  shall  be. 

"But  to  be  specific:  This  Is  the  same  Chi- 
nese Government,  beaded  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual, which  we  have  supported  against 
Japanese  aggression  since  the  invasion  of 
Manclruria  16  years  ago.  in  tlie  year  1B31. 
It  Is  tbe  same  government  vrtiich  «e  sop- 
ported  In  1939  through  the  note  of  Secretary 
HuU  demanding  that  the  Japanese  surrender 
their  conquests.  It  Is  the  same  Chinese 
Government  in  defense  of  whose  independ- 
ence our  Nation  demanded  that  the  Japa- 
nese cease  their  attacks  ir  1941.  It  is  the 
same  government  with  which  we  fought 
shouldCT^  to  shoulder  for  5  years. 

"It  was  tills  Chinese  Oovemment  to  which 
w*  insisted  Marshal  Stalin  pledge  his  'moral 
support  and  assistance  with  military  equip- 
ment said  otlier  resources' — an  agreement 
which  Is  now  openly  and  flagrantly  violated. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  rehearse  in  detail 
the  history  of  our  own  broken  pledges.  But 
it  Is  worth  noting  that  having  provided 
small  arms,  artillery,  and  airplanes  to  the 
Chinese  when  they  were  fighting  the  Japa- 
nese at  our  aide,  we  committed  ourselves  at 
Cairo  to  support  them  In  reestablishing  their 
territorial  integrity  after  the  war.  Tet,  even 
as  the  need  became  acute,  our  Government 
auapended  the  shipment  of  th*  ammunition 
without  which  those  arms  are  today  useless, 
and  the  parts  without  which  many  of  those 
airplanes  are  today  useless.    It  was  not  imtll 
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Utcr.  tn  Mar  ot  this 
•   small   amount   at 
aMMBWbUe  allowlnij  the  bait 
pvavtOOKlj  eannarlDed  for  Chins 
port-lBtport  Bank  to  lapse     '^ 
Uons  of  ammuntUon  and  atrcra 
Tbs  alTMlt  U 
I.  the  CtattsM  still 
dim  bop*  tbat  uur  cotintry  will 
ttt  plsdf  before  tt  is  altogetb<fr 

•^  •  tragic  result  of  our 
«pttCV**  and  lack  of  pcllcy  In 
%0  fWnr»  the  8-.)Tieta  snd  their 
rapid  IMIHISSS  in  liquidating 
there  and  eompieting  their  ex 
Orient  so  as  to  be  free  to 
tfort  to  the  subjugation  of 

•Despsrate  as  the  situation 
act  too  late.    The  tremendous 
|»rd  work,  the  great  loyalty  of 
people  can  still  be  mobtltzed  if  al( 
The  total  omission  of  any    -'— 
in  the  President's  call  (or  emer 
aid.  Is  an  error  which  can  still 
Any   (me  of  several  adminlstn  t 
which  are  immediately  availabl  > 
tlally  repair  the  dsmage.    The 
Icf  steps  must  be  accelerated 
Integrated  into  a  comprehensive 
f^ogram. 

"Insertion  of  evsn  mcdest  ai( 
DOW  in  preparation  by  the 
help  materially.    But  if  at 
is  not  given  immediately  by 
moral  effect  upon  our  Chinese 
terrible  beyond  contemplation. 
make   myself   perfectly   clear, 
well  that  there  la  no  simple 
pr6U*m.     But  I  can  neither 
CTit—  a  government  which  Is 
befuddled   to  attempt   a 
most  earnestly  that  however 
will  be  to  shape  s  policy  and 
It  w!U  be  no  harder  than  the 
among  other  objectives,  for  the 
of  a  free  China.     With  a  tiny  ' 
effort  we  expanded  in  the 
the  war  we  could  provide  the 
skills  which  we  might  reasona 
save  China — would  save  one-flft  > 
world  for  the  growth  of  the 
buman  freedom. 

"I  believe  that  sooner  or  latei 
ment  will  discover  its  errors 
tvltably.  tn  the  interest  of  the 
pie.  return  to  our  traditional 
Ing    a    free    China.     The    only 
whether  we  will  do  it  soon 
tbcra  Is  still  a  gcvemment  to 
while  it  can  t>e  done  wtthou< 
cost.    Events  are  moving  swtf 
fUst  the  Chinese  dollar  stood 
American    dollar.     The    ensulnfe 
three  short  months  has  carrle  I 
100  COO  for  1  American  dollar, 
tlon  of  Ccnamunlst  rucces^ses 
In  America  has  accelerated   tr 
whrle   Chinese   peopl*.     The 
that  without  American  help 
to  become  victims  of  a  Soviet 
cocquest      And  that  knowledge 
In  the  events  from  day  to  day. 

"So  much  of  China  is 
est  that  pressure  of  population 
land  Is  intense.    Eighty  percei^t 
nee*  are  farmers  and  live  for 
at  a  su Insistence  minimum 
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of  paper  currency.  The  coet  of  living  ex- 
pressed tn  Chinese  dollars  was  recently  thirty 
thousand  times  what  It  was  In  1937. 

•TTxe  whole  Chinese  Government  is  main- 
tained at  a  total  cost  at  the  current  rate  of 
international  exchange  of  one  billion  United 
States  dollars  a  year,  including  the  cost  of 
its  current  war.  which  accounts  for  70  to  80 
percent  of  the  budget.  In  thU  condition  of 
economic  prostration  It  U  obvious  that  the 
government  is  unable  to  purchase  in  the 
world  markets  any  aubstantlal  amount  of 
essential  supplies. 

"It  u  equally  obvlotia  that  «  comparatively 
small  expenditure  by  our  country  should  pro- 
duce enormous  resulu.  Even  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  million  dollars  In  the  present 
bill  before  the  Congress  for  emergency  aid 
to  China  would  change  the  entire  situation 
psychologically. 

"The  longer  term  program,  should  be 
worked  out  by  competent  experts  on  the 
spot.  It  has  been  estimated  that  an  annual 
program  as  small  as  $250,000,000  a  year  for  3 
or  4  years  would  prwide  the  necessary  im- 
ports to  maintain  Chma's  economic  life 
while  she  wages  the  struggle  against  her 
Communist  enemies.  A  smaller  sum  in  ad- 
dition should  meet  all  needs  for  purchase  ol 
military  equipment  and  service  of  supply. 

"There  are  in  existence  at  this  moment 
surplus  supplies  which  would  provide  a  large 
proportion  of  the  material  Immediately  nec- 
essary to  the  Chinese  armies.  Theee  supplies 
are  actually  in  the  Pacific  now,  situated  in 
the  Philippines.  Guam.  Okinawa,  and  Japan. 
Only  an  order  is  n«;xled  from  Washington, 
and  they  could  be  shipped  Immediately  to 
armies  where  men  are  dying  for  lack  of  them. 
"In  short,  sums  of  money  at'  needed  which 
would  be  comparatively  modest  additions  to 
our  foreign-aid  program.  The  supplies  In  the 
Pacific  are  presently  available.  The  military 
personnel  urgently  needed  to  provide  tech- 
nical advice  to  the  Chinese  armies  la  to  a 
large  extent  on  tbe  spot  and  i.eeds  only  or- 
ders to  go  to  work.  Wc  need  a  man  to  run 
the  job  in  China  who  not  only  knows  China 
but  who  has  the  broad  econotnlc.  social,  and 
governmental  training  so  essential  to  a  task 
of  this  magnitude.  Above  all.  we  need  an 
honest  about-face  which  will  produce  Imme- 
diate administrative  action  to  restore  the 
honor  of  the  American  Republic  tn  keeping 
its  commitments  and  in  keeptlng  one-fifth  of 
the  world  in  the  area  of  human  freedom. 

"This  program  is  essential,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  the  safety  of  the  American  Republic. 
It  IS  a  traditional  aiKl  vital  part  of  our  Amer- 
ican policy.  With  vigor  and  competence 
there  is  reason  to  believe  we  can  succeed. 

"I  earnestly  hope  that  our  Government  will 
speedily  move  to  keep  the  faith  by  action 
which  will  bring  cheer  to  freemen  every- 
where and  will  stand  as  a  bulwark  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  and  independence  tn  all  the  years 
to  come." 

EXTENSION    OP   REMARKS 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Recoso  and  include  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent. 

Mr.  WEICIIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Recoko. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  in  regard  to  the  Navajo  Indian 
problem. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der heretofore  entered,  the  gentleman 
from  CJonnecticut  [Mr.  Loege]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

THE   CHALLENGE   OP  THE   HOUR 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  lis- 
tened  with  great  interest  to  the  stimulat- 
ing and  thoughtful  addresses  delivered 


In  this  Chamber  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues since  we  foregathered  here  in 
special  session.  The  Issue  with  which  we 
are  confronted  is  probably  the  most  chal- 
lenging and  complex  that  we  have  ever 
had  to  face  in  the  history  of  our  Repub- 
lic. Por  this  time  we  must  do  our  think- 
ing in  an  entirely  new  frame  of  refer- 
ence. The  lines  of  thought  established 
over  a  long  term  of  years  have  vanished 
and  we  must  attempt  to  catapult  our 
Imaginations  into  the  cold  and  unfamil- 
iar mists  of  the  future  in  an  effort  to 
grapple  with  our  problems  on  the  basis 
Ox  present  realities. 

It  is  sad  that  so  soon  after  a  terrible 
war  we  should  be  face  to  face  with  an- 
other great  crisis.  I  say  another,  al- 
though in  a  sense  the  crisis  is  a  continu- 
ing one.  The  age-old  struggle  for  free- 
dom is  not  yet  won.  It  is  hard  for  us 
after  all  the  tragic  losses  in  human  life, 
the  vast  expenditure  of  national  treas- 
ure, and  the  great  Gethsemane  through 
which  we  passed  during  the  war  years  to 
find  ourselves  once  more  threatened  with 
the  dread  menace  of  tyranny.  Of  course, 
there  are  no  pat  answers  to  our  great 
dilemma.  There  is  no  open  sesame  by 
which  we  can  suddenly  emerge  from  the 
dark  clouds  of  oppression  which  are  clos- 
ing down  upon  us  into  the  sunlight  of  a 
secure  freedom.  There  is  no  sudden 
deed  of  excellence  which  will  guarantee 
for  us  overnight  the  peace  for  which  we 
recently  sacrificed  so  much.  We  are  in- 
extricably involved  in  a  conflict  of  titanic 
proportions,  and  It  will  take  all  the  en- 
ergies, all  the  stern  resolve,  all  the  bal- 
anced judgment,  and  all  the  spiritual 
fervor  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  which  we 
are  capable  to  surmount  our  difiBculties. 
We  cannot  afford  to  grow  tired  at  this 
time. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  for 
a  special  order  this  afternoon  because  I 
hope  that  perhaps  I  may  make  some  con- 
tribution to  the  sum  total  of  information 
possessed  by  this  body — that  I  can  some- 
how add  a  little  to  the  thinking  of  this 
Congress  in  connection  with  these  vital 
matters. 

During  the  first  part  of  my  trip,  I  trav- 
eled with  Mrs.  Bolton's  Subcommittee 
No.  5  on  National  and  International 
Movements.  I  then  joined  the  Smith- 
Mundt  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, and  which,  as  you  know,  was  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  the  State  De- 
partment's cultural  and  information 
program,  and  finally  I  made  an  investi- 
gation as  a  member  of  Subcommittee 
No.  1  of  the  Foreign  Aflfairs  Committee. 
This  subcommittee  is  charged  with  ques- 
tions affecting  our  national  security. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  in 
both  Houses  for  the  tireless  energy  and 
devotion  which  they  displayed  during 
this  gruelling  voyage.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Mrs. 
Bolton]  and  her  subcommittee  with 
whom  I  traveled  for  a  few  days  for  their 
valuable  accomplishments. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Smith. 
Congressman  Muhdt,  and  my  colleagues 
from  both  Houses  on  the  Smith-Mimdt 
committee  for  their  important  contribu- 
tions to  our  vital  undertaking.  These 
were  certainly  no  junkets.  They  were 
exhausting  and  wherever  possible  ex- 
haustive surveys  of  the  troubled  contl- 
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nent  from  which  most  of  our  ancestors 
came  to  people  our  great  land. 

I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ATC 
crews  of  the  planes  which  transported 
us  safely  from  one  country  to  another. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  men  of  such 
high  caliber  in  our  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand. 

Now  while  I  quite  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKsmil.  that  in  the  long  run  the  re- 
habilitation of  Germany  and  its  integra- 
tion into  the  whole  economic  scheme  of 
western  Europe  is  of  prime  importance, 
it  seems  to  me  that  from  the  short-term 
point  of  view,  the  Italian  situation  con- 
tains the  most  imminent  dangers.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  your  permission,  I  shall 
address  myself  particulajly  to  that  situa- 
tion since  other  aspects  of  this  vast  prob- 
lem have  been  so  ably  covered  by  my 
colleagues.  I  shall  address  myself  to 
that  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  national  security  which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  the  concern  of  Subcommittee 
No.  1.  because  I  feel  that  the  informa- 
tion program,  the  $332,000,000  relief 
bill,  interim  aid  and  the  Marshall 
plan  are  all  a  part  of  the  strategical 
picture.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean 
to  diminish  in  any  way  the  humane  con- 
siderations which  animate  us  as  a  gen- 
erous people  to  do  what  we  can  for  those 
who  are  affiicted,  for  those  who  are 
starving,  and  for  those  who  are  suffering. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
what  we  can  do  in  the  future  in  this 
connection  inevitably  depends  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  secure  strategical  po- 
sition, since  the  forces  of  tyranny,  dark- 
ness, and  reaction,  which  we  thought  we 
had  disposed  of  in  World  War  II.  are  still 
very  much  on  the  march. 

In  addressing  myself  to  these  strate- 
gical considerations.  I  want  it  also  clearly 
understood  that  this  approach  takes  into 
account,  though  it  does  not  discuss,  the 
great  ground  swell  of  barbarism  to  which 
we  are  exposed  in  the  world  today,  the 
fundamental  conflict  of  liberty  against 
tyranny,  the  challenge  to  us  all  to  show 
how  deeply  we  appreciate  the  responsi- 
bilities which  are  Inseparable  from  our 
liberties,  the  assault  upon  our  free  pri- 
vate property  Incentive  system,  and  the 
moral  and  spiritual  factors  which  alone 
give  life  a  meaning. 

There  is,  however,  an  immediate  chal- 
lenge in  connection  with  the  European 
scene  and  with  particular  reference'  to 
Italy,  an  Italy  which,  I  need  hardly  re- 
mind you,  sacrificed  much  to  help  us 
achieve  victory,  an  Italy  which  stands 
today  as  a  bulwark  of  freedom  across  the 
path  of  Communist  reaction.  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  that  chal- 
lenge. 

In  the  course  of  the  3  weeks  which  I 
spent  in  Italy,  I  visited  Rome,  Naples. 
Salerno,  Civitavecchia.  Leghorn,  Flor- 
ence, Genoa,  Milan,  Turin,  and  other 
cities,  and  also  Trieste,  which  although 
it  is  not  oflBcially  a  part  of  Italy  is  never- 
theless, for  some  rather  obvious  reasons, 
appropriately  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Italian  problem. 

With  the  exception  of  my  trip  to 
Trieste,  my  Italian  travels  were  made  by 
automobile  and  this  gave  me  a  chance  to 
examine  conditions  in  Italy  more  closely 


than  I  would  otherwise  have  been  able 
to  do. 

Now  there  are  a  few  salient  factors  in 
connection  with  the  Italian  situation 
which  I  should  like  to  have  you  bear  in 
mind. 

First.  The  Italians  are  working  very 
hard.  I  think  that  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  most  of  my  colleagues.  They 
are  showing  a  very  real  desire  to  recon- 
struct their  country,  to  rehabilitate  their 
economy,  and  to  take  their  place  among 
truly  freedom  loving,  law  abiding 
nations. 

Second.  On  the  economic  front  they* 
are  suffering  primarily  from  overpopula- 
tion. This  is  a  situation  which  the  Ital- 
ians cannot  solve  by  themselves.  It 
should  be  studied  by  the  appropriate 
United  Nations  body  in  order  that  some 
plan  may  soon  be  forthcoming  to  relieve 
this  particular  distress.  The  Italians 
now  number  some  46.000,000.  which  I 
believe  is  approximately  5,000,000  more 
than  before  the  war.  By  the  peace  treaty 
they  have  lost  certain  parts  of  their  own 
country,  and  they  no  longer  have  ac- 
cess to  their  colonies.  There  are  coun- 
tries which  are  short  of  population,  and 
it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  an  early 
adjustment  of  these  difficulties  can  be 
found. 

Third.  They  are  suffering  from  the 
widespread  destruction  and  ravages  of 
war  and  from  the  confusions  of  the 
Anglo-American  postwar  policy.  The 
Italian  population,  which,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, is  a  great  deal  larger  than  be- 
fore the  war,  has,  because  of  the  war's 
destruction,  far  less  housing  to  accom- 
modate it.  They  are  doing  an  excellent 
job  of  rebuilding  roads  and  bridges,  re- 
storing railroads,  and  rebuilding  their 
destroyed  towns;  but  there  is  much  to 
be  done. 

Fourth.  They  are  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  status  of  their 
colonies. 

Fifth.  They  are  suffering  from  Com- 
munist infiltration,  from  the  domestic 
disruptions  ordered  by  Togliatti  and 
Lungo,  and  from  the  pressure  of  the 
Yugoslavs  on  their  borders.  Here  it  is 
appropriate  to  point  out  that  the  Com- 
munist Italians  are.  generally  speaking, 
Communists  by  default.  Of  the  sup- 
posed 2,200,000  Communists  in  Italy,  I 
believe,  as  a  result  of  my  investigation, 
that  very  few  are  sincere  Commimists. 
They  are  Communists  from  opportunism 
rather  than  from  conviction.  The  num- 
ber of  Marxists  is  very  small  and  the 
number  of  actual  Comintern  agents  is 
small.  The  Italians  are  Communists 
in  the  same  way  that  they  were  Fascists — 
for  lack  of  a  sense  of  a  constructive  alter- 
native. There  is  where  we  come  in.  We 
must  somehow  provide  the  alternative. 
I  think  it  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  former  army  of  liberation,  the  Par- 
tegiani,  is  now  the  center  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement  and  that  the  non-Com- 
munists have  withdrawn  from  that  or- 
ganization. It  can  be  compared  to  the 
FTPF  in  France.  This  was  a  kind  of  by- 
product of  the  FFL  While  the  PFI  was 
a  large,  vital  organization  during  the 
war  and  the  FTPF  was  small,  today  the 
FPI  has  either  been  disbanded  or  ab- 


sorbed into  the  French  Army  and  the 
FTPF  has  grown  to  a  huge  siae.  So 
Is  it  with  the  Partegiani. 

Approximately— and  this,  of  course,  is 
a  rough  estimate — one-half  of  the  lead- 
ing Italian  Commimists  are  former 
Fascists.  This  is  a  measure  of  the  cyni- 
cal nature  of  the  Communist  movement. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  communism 
as  it  exists  all  over  Europe,  and  indeed 
in  the  United  States,  is  but  the  cynical 
tool  of  Soviet  imperialism  and  has  no 
bearing  on  any  truly  ideological  concepts. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  Warsaw  declaration 
that  the  real  Communists — the  Leninists 
and  the  Marxists — are  the  first  to  be 
liquidated  or  sent  to  concentration 
camps,  which  is  practically  the  same 
thing.  They  are  Public  Enemy  No.  I. 
That  is  a  matter  of  official  record.  The 
same  thing,  of  course,  is  true  in  Italy. 

Now  there  appear  to  be  three  stages 
In  this  so-called  cold  war:  The  first  is 
the  attempt  to  capture  a  legally  consti- 
tuted government  by  constitutional 
means; 

The  second  is  the  resort  to  internal 
force; 

The  third  Is  war. 

I  shall  take  up  the  third  first.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  no  immediate  danger 
of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  based  on 
conversations  which  I  had  with  many 
responsible  people,  people  in  private  life 
as  well  as  highly  placed  officials  and 
military  men  in  the  countries  which  I 
visited,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  if  Russia  chose  at  this  point  to 
capture  western  Europe  by  war.  she  could 
do  so  in  approximately  2  or  3  weeks,  in- 
cluding Spain  and  Portugal. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  she 
will  do  that.  One  reason  for  my  belief 
is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  &he  is  con- 
vinced that  she  can  capture  western 
Europe  without  war.  Another  reason  is 
that  she  is  not  ready  herself  to  engage  in 
a  world  war. 

I  believe,  however,  that  in  France  and 
Italy,  which  are  the  two  most  important 
continental  nations  in  western  Europe, 
Russia  has  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
capture  their  governments  by  the  first 
method;  that  is.  by  constitutional  means. 
That  is  largely  due  to  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain liberty  and  independence  in  these 
countries.  It  is  in  a  way  a  tribute  to  the 
general  effectiveness  of  our  aid.  In  that 
sense,  I  agree  with  my  distinguished  and 
able  colleague  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota,  Congressman  Mxhtot.  I  agree 
that  in  terms  of  popularity,  communism 
is  on  the  wane  in  Europe.  I  believe  that 
the  contagion  of  communism  has  been 
slowed  down  by  American  relief  and  by 
the  sense  of  American  support.  I  believe 
that  the  change  in  the  disastrous  policy 
which  we  followed  for  so  long  after  the 
end  of  the  war  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  producing  this  result.  But,  as  I 
told  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  a 
few  days  ago,  I  think  that  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  why  communism  has 
now  entered  the  second  stage  which  is 
the  resort  to  internal  force.  We  have 
precipitated  that  stage  and  we  must  now 
be  prepared  for  an  increased  tempo  in 
the  onslaughts  on  the  French  and  Italian 
Governments  which  are  ciurrently  being 
made. 
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In  IUI7  there  are  a  cert)  in  number  of 
factors  which  shoukl  be  boi  ne  in  mind  in 
connection  with  this  attenrpt: 

Plnst  The  Italian  Treatj ,  to  which,  at 
the  time  that  it  was  undei  discussion.  I 
was  vehemently  and  active  ly  opposed,  is 
considered  by  most  responj  ible  people  in 
Italy  and  Prance  to  be  a  major  catas- 
trophe. As  you  will  recall,  t  provides  for 
the  withdrawal  of  United  States  troops 
by  December  15  of  this  ye  ar.  I  had  a 
conference  with  General  J  lynes  in  Leg- 
horn and  he  informed  me  t  lat  all  United 
States  troops  will  be  out  o!  Italy  by  De- 
cember 3.  One  of  the  few  a  -guments  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  the  ratif  cation  of  this 
treaty  was  that  It  should  >e  considered 
in  connection  with  the  Hingarian.  Ru- 
manian, and  Bulgarian  trei  ;ties  and  that 
under  the  Bulgarian  treat  r  all  Russian 
troops  were  to  withdraw  f  -om  Bulgaria 
by  December  15  of  thLs  yea  .  Even  were 
they  to  withdraw  their  trc  aps.  it  would, 
Judging  by  past  pcrforman<  e.  be  no  more 
than  an  Idle  gesture.  The  Soviets  resort 
to  a  simple  expedient — thej  take  off  their 
uniforms  and  put  on  civilian  clothes. 
In  any  event  Bulgaria  is  low  in  Diml- 
trovs  iron  grip.  But  to  d ite  they  have 
not  even  begun  to  withdra\  f  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  our  high  miUta  y  authorities 
that  were  they  to  begin  new.  they  could 
not  complete  their  withdraw  ral  by  Decem- 
ber 15.  This  should  not  su  prise  us  since 
the  Soviet  Government  has  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  abiding  by  Iti  agreements. 
They  have  violated  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  Yalta  Agreem  mt,  the  Pots- 
dam Agreement,  and  they  have  already 
violated  the  Hungarian  Rumanian. 
Bulgarian,  and  Italian  p^ace  treaties. 
These  violations  are  easilj  documented. 
This  is  a  part  of  their  tech  lique.  as  per- 
haps they  will  tell  you.  I  c  in  think  of  no 
surer  path  to  national  dlsi  ^ter  and  war 
than  for  us  to  feel  bound  b  7  treaties  and 
agreements  by  which  the  S  )viet  Govern- 
ment does  not  feel  bound.  A  diplomat 
whom  I  know  reminded  me  that  a  breach 
by  one  party  to  an  agreement  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  we  a  re  not  bound. 
I  have  not  gone  into  the  te<  hnlcal  legali- 
ties of  international  lawir  this  connec- 
tkm  but  I  venture  the  suggc  ;tion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  us  to  1  nd  ways  why 
we  can  do  things  in  our  na  ional  interest 
and  in  the  Interests  of  wcrld  peace  in- 
stead of  dreaming  up  reasons  why  we 
cannot.  Here  I  might  sug  ?est  also  that 
it  would  be  more  salutary  ai  id  just  to  take 
a  page  out  of  the  book  of  <  leorge  Wash- 
ington or  Abraham  linco  n  instead  of 
attempting  to  live  in  the  tn  dition  of  Dan 
Quixote. 

Second.  The  Italian  trAty  provides 
tor  a  reduction  in  the  Itilian  Navy  to 
35  000  ofQcers  and  men.  The  Italism 
Navy  is  reliable.  It  contaii  is  virtually  no 
Fascists  or  Communists,  rhis  was  true 
during  the  war  and  It  is  tifue  now.  But 
the  navy  is  small 

Third.  Under  the  Itahijn 
armj  is  reduced  to  16S.00() 
men.    Althoogh  the  army 
be  infiltrated  with  Commhnlsts.  it  still 
constitutes  an  important  e  ement  tn  pre- 
serving order  tn  Italy  an  i 
Marras,  the  chief  of  stafl, 
have  a  very  fine  soldier 

Fourth.  The  Italian  treaty  provides 
for  some  60.000  carabinlefi.    These  are 


treaty  the 

oCDcers  and 

has  begun  to 


in  General 
the  Italians 


on  the  whole  very  reliable,  but  they  are 
ill-equipped  and  insufficient  in  numbers. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  thought- 
ful people  with  whom  I  conferred  that 
the  Communists,  who  are  well  armed, 
are  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  the  cara- 
binieri  within  about  3  days. 

Fifth.  The  Italian  treaty  provides  for 
the  defortlflcation  of  the  Italian  frontier. 
This  will  weaken  Italy,  particularly  with 
respect  to  her  frontier  with  Yugoslavia. 
In  Yugoslavia  there  are  41  divisions. 

Sixth.  The  very  cold  winter  ahead. 
The  homes  of  the  people  will  be  largely 
imheated.  Istrian  coal  has  been  cut  off 
by  the  treaty;  whatever  coal  they  receive 
will  go  first  to  industry. 

Seventh.  In  spite  of  everything  we  can 
do.  the  Italians  will  have  an  austerity 
diet.  It  will,  in  general,  be  inadequate. 
It  will  be  the  best  we  can  provide.  Here 
I  think  that  much  can  be  done  to  stimu- 
late the  production  of  local  wheat  and 
to  bring  it  into  the  open  market.  The 
Italian  farmer  has  no  confidence  in  the 
currency,  and  hence  neither  grows  the 
wheat  that  he  could  grow  nor  sells  It  at 
the  controlled  price  in  the  quantities 
available.  We  might  weD  consider  pro- 
viding consumer  goods  which  are  In  long 
supply  here  as  inducements  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Italian  wheat  and  thereby 
diminish  the  wheat  demaiuis  on  the 
United  States. 

Eighth.  Unemplojmient  is  increasing. 
When  I  was  in  northern  Italy,  in  Milan 
and  Turin,  thousands  of  workmen  were 
being  laid  off  because  the  plants  no 
longer  had  any  funds  with  which  to  pay 
them  and  because  of  the  lack  of  raw 
materials.  The  Fiat  Co.,  which  had  an 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  was  soing  at 
full  tilt,  but  in  genera]  there  were 
increasing  lay-offs. 

Ninth.  Pear,  Pear  more  than  any- 
thing else  breeds  adherence  to  commu- 
nism. The  Italians  and  the  French  have 
been  through  such  unbelievable  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  the  Germans  that  it  is 
hard  to  overestimate  how  much  their 
resistance  to  intimidation  has  been 
broken.  Human  flesh  and  blood  simply 
cannot  endure  any  more  brutality.  And 
therefore  out  of  fear  they  become  Com- 
munists, since  many  of  them  believe  that 
communism  is  in  the  offing. 

Tenth.  The  inadequacy  of  publicity  in 
connection  with  post-UNRRA  relief 
which  we  know  variously  as  the  $332,- 
000.000  relief  biU  and  PubUc  Law  84. 
GteneraUy  speaking,  they  do  not  know 
where  this  relief  cwnes  from.  It  is  all 
handled  on  such  a  high,  vast  govern- 
ment level  that  they  rarely  have  a  sense 
that  it  is  a  gift  from  the  American  tax- 
payers. There  are  a  few  labels  pasted 
on  here  and  there  but  by  and  large  the 
publicity  provision  in  Public  Law  84 
has  not  been  implemented  as  we  hoped. 
Of  course,  this  may  not  be  the  fault  of 
our  administrators  who  are  very  few  in 
number.  Perhaps  we  should  consider  an 
entirely  different  system  of  distribution, 
although  I  imagine  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable radically  to  alter  the  dis- 
tribution system  for  interim  aid.  There 
are.  however,  a  number  of  things  which 
should  be  done  and  which  I  shall  recom- 
mend. 

Eleventh.  The  complete  Inadequacy  of 
the  USIS  program  due  primarily  to  lack 


of  funds.  I  believe  that  I  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Smith-Mundt  committee 
to  travel  extensively  in  Italy.  While  I 
expect  to  make  a  full  report  on  my  find- 
ings to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MttndtI  .  I  should  like  at  this 
time  to  make  a  few  major  suggestions 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
an  effective  cultural  and  information 
program  when,  as  I  earnestly  hope,  ade- 
quate funds  are  forthcoming. 

(a)  I  believe  that  until  these  activi- 
ties are  treated  as  top  level  matters  by 
the  State  Department,  they  will  fail  of 
their  objectives.  The  USIS  offices  in  all 
the  countries  and  cities  which  I  visited 
were  treated  as  stepchildren  rather  than 
as  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  our  diplo- 
matic representation. 

(b)  While  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  emulate  the  Germans  and  the 
Russians  by  spreading  lies  and  distor- 
tions. I  do  beheve  that  a  mere  recital  of 
fact  will  not  tell  the  truth  about  America. 
There  Is  a  happy  middle  ground  which 
requires  expertness  and  subtlety  in  pres- 
entation. Here,  too,  we  have  had  a  tend- 
ency to  behave  like  Don  Quixote.  We 
must  be  more  militant  In  our  approach 
to  these  great  Issues  which  divide  the 
world.  We  must  be  willing  to  battle  with 
the  enemies  of  liberty  on  the  propaganda 
front.  Under  our  system  a  lawyer  who 
has  an  Innocent  client  nevertheless  Is 
bound  to  use  all  the  guile  and  eloquence 
at  his  command  in  pleading  hi6<|case.  So 
must  we  do  in  pleading  theicause  ol 
freedom  before  the  bar  of  world  public 
opinion. 

(c)  We  must  tell  the  truth,  not  only 
about  America  but  also  about  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  the  iron-curtain  countries.  This 
is  vital  in  order  that  those  countries 
which  are  not  yet  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain shall  know  the  facts  in  connection 
with  the  forces  which  are  seeking  to 
enslave  them.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  Prance  and  Italy  there  is  a  larger 
percentage  of  Communists  than  in  the^ 
countries  behind  the  Iron  curtain.  These '' 
French  and  Italian  Communists  do  not 
know  what  communism  is  about.  They 
should  be  informed. 

(d)  We  must  make  contracts  with  the 
governments  in  these  countries  for  radio 
time  on  the  government  radio  stations 
in  order  that  the  people  may  be  fully  in- 
formed, not  only  with  respect  to  the 
worid  struggle  but  also  with  respect  to 
the  economic  aid  which  we  are  bringing 
to  them. 

(e)  Since  we  are  engaged  In  a  cold 
war.  we  should  step  this  program  up  to 
the  realm  of  psychological  warfare.  For 
example,  we  should  address  ourselves  not 
only  to  our  problems  but  to  the  problems 
which  beset  the  Kremlin  in  its  efforts  to 
spread  the  Communist  terror.  One  of 
its  greatest  problems  is  the  fact  that 
nationalism  is  still  a  stronger  sentiment 
than  communism.  The  great  majority 
of  French  and  Italian  Communists  are 
Frenchmen  and  Italians  first.  I  happen 
to  know  that  the  Italian  leader,  Togliatti. 
was  very  much  disturbed  sometime  ago 
by  Tito's  efforts  in  the  Venezla-Giulia 
area.  He  is  reported  to  have  asked  Tito 
to  lay  off  because  of  the  difficulties  he 
was  having  in  holding  the  Italian  Com- 
munists In  line.  Tito  is  said  to  have 
replied  that  he.  too,  had  his  difficulties 
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with  Yugoslav  nationalistic  sentiments. 
Accordingly  they  brought  their  troubles 
to  Stalin,  who,  I  understand,  maintained 
a  Sphinxlike  silence. .  We  should  tell  the 
Italians  how  the  Russians  imposed  oner- 
ous treaty  terms  on  them,  how  they  op- 
posed their  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  how  they  refused  to  re- 
nounce their  share  of  the  Italian  Navy. 
We  should  tell  the  French  how  the  Rus- 
sians have  opposed  the  French  interests 
in  the  Saar.  We  should  tell  them  that 
It  is  because  of  the  Russian  seizure  of 
eastern  Poland  that  there  are  now  be- 
tween seven  and  ten  million  more  Ger- 
mans than  before  the  war  living  on  the 
borders  of  France.  We  should  tell  the 
Germans  to  whom  the  Russians  promise 
national  unity  about  the  anti-German 
propaganda  which  the  Russians  create. 
We  should  tell  the  truth  about  these 
things.  We  should  turn  on  the  light 
where  now  there  is  darkness. 

These  are  but  a  few  suggestions  which 
I  wish  to  make  in  connection  with  these 
vital  implements  in  the  execution  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

Twelfth.  One  of  the  most  significant 
factors  in  the  Italian  situation  is  the 
evil  legacy  which  Mussolini  bequeathed 
to  the  Italians  in  muddying  the  waters 
of  an  honest,  decent  patriotism.  It  is 
hard  for  Prime  Minister  De  Gasperi.  who 
is  a  fine  man.  a  good  man,  and  an  able 
man,  to  make  a  call  on  the  patriotic  feel- 
ings of  the  ItaUans  without  resuscitating 
latent  fascism  and  without  accusations 
that  he  is  another  Mussolini.  That  sit- 
uation does  not  obtain  in  Prance,  and  this 
factor  presents  the  Italian  Government 
with  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  briefly  to 
the  political  situation  in  Italy.  In  my 
opinion,  the  choice  is  between  the  De 
Gasperi  government,  which  can  be  char- 
acterized as  honest,  able,  and  sincere, 
and  communism.  It  may  be  that  Mr. 
De  Gasperi  has  had  to  resort  to  some 
measures  which  could  be  called  social- 
istic. But  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  believe  in  socialism  is  neither  here 
nor  there  in  this  particular  problem. 
Again  it  is  a  question  of  constructive 
alternatives.  Unless  we  are  willing  to 
think  in  terms  of  constructive  alterna- 
tives, we  are  going  to  miss  the  relentless 
realities  of  the  situation. 

The  help  which  we  have  rendered  to 
Italy  is  well  known.  It  amounts  to  over 
$1,500,000,000. 

First.  UNRRAaid.  In  spite  of  UNRRA 
aid  to  Tito,  in  spite  of  the  inefficiency 
and  misdirection  associated  with  the 
UNRRA  program,  it  was  a  vital  factor  in 
combating  the  spread  of  communism  in 
Italy. 

Second.  The  agreement  renouncing 
approximately  $1,000,000,000  of  Italy's 
debt  to  us,  a  debt  due  in  large  part  to 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  army 
of  occupation. 

Third.  Niunerous  credits  extended  by 
the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commission,  the 
Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  These  credits  enabled  the 
Italians  to  acquire  surplus  property,  ship- 
ping, and  raw  materials. 

Fourth.  The  unfreezing  of  $45,000,000 
blocked  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 


Fifth.  The  release  of  $15,000,000  with 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  and  the 
transfer  of  some  200,000  tons  of  shipping 
to  the  Italians.  This  was  provided  for 
in  legislation  enacted  during  the  last  2 
days  of  the  last  session. 

Sixth.  The  United  States,  while  I  was 
in  Italy,  renounced  its  share  of  the  Ital- 
ian Navy.  This  produced  an  excellent 
effect  in  Italy,  and  I  devoutly  hope  that 
Britain  will  follow  suit. 

Seventh.  The  post-UNRRA  foreign  re- 
lief program.  It  is  called  AUSA  in  Italy 
and  is  of  tremendous  importance.  I  need 
hardly  say  why.  As  a  passing  comment, 
however.  I  might  remark  that  it  is  a 
paradox  of  human  nature  that  people 
are  often  willing  to  die  for  liberty  but 
that  they  will  give  up  liberty  in  order  to 
live.    AUSA  aid  has  helped  them  to  live. 

Eighth.  The  proposed  Marshall  plan 
and  interim  aid  has,  I  think,  done  much 
to  consolidate  the  forces  of  antloommu- 
nism  in  Italy.  I  use  the  term  "anticom- 
munism"  because  there  are  some  14 
parties  in  Italy.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said 
that  while  in  Italy  there  are  some  14 
parties  and  but  two  ways  of  thinlcing.  in 
the  United  States  there  are  only  two 
parties  but  at  least  14  ways  of  thinking. 
We  have  rendered  great  assistance,  but 
I  repeat,  we  have,  by  virtue  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  assistance,  precipitated  a 
situation  in  which  we  must  now  consider 
what  we  are  going  to  do  to  preserve  our 
great  past  and  prospective  investments, 
to  safeguard  our  strategic  position,  and 
to  protect  freedom  in  these  two  coun- 
tries from  the  onslaught  of  Soviet  tyr- 
anny. 

We  have  caused  the  Kremlin  to  aban- 
don the  attempt  to  capture  the  Italian 
Government  by  constitutional  means. 
Accordingly,  a  resort  to  internal  force 
seems  likely.  The  recent  and  current 
rumblings  of  civil  war  are  indications  of 
what  we  may  expect.  The  Provisional 
Assembly  expires  on  December  31.  The 
present  Italian  Government  is  not  a  per- 
manent government  at  this  time.  Elec- 
tions are  to  be  held  in  March.  The  Con- 
gress is  considering  interim  aid  and  the 
Marshall  plan.  The  Russians  feel  that 
time  is  running  against  them. 

In  spite  of  current  riots  in  Italy.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Communists 
will  not  attempt  to  seize  the  Government 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  present 
disturbances  are  probably  designed  to 
prepare  the  way  and  also  to  persuade  the 
American  Congress  not  to  grant  aid  to  a 
country  so  torn  by  internal  strife.  I 
believe  that  Togliatti  will  probably  hold 
off  for  a  discreet  length  of  time  following 
the  withdrawal  of  United  States  troops. 
I  am  not  a  prophet,  and  of  course  there 
are  njany  unpredictable  factors;  but 
based  on  the  information  which  I  have  it 
might  well  come  sometime  prior  to  the 
March  elections.  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
synchronized  with  a  general  strike  in 
France. 

Now  the  greatest  danger  is  in  northern 
Italy.  That  is  the  heart  of  Italian  in- 
dustry. It  is  an  area  about  one-fourth 
the  size  of  Italy  but  It  contains  one-half 
of  the  population.  The  entire  valley  of 
the  Po.  stretching  all  the  way  from  Flor- 
ence. Piacenza.  and  Bologna  to  Milan  in 
the  north,  to  Genoa  in  the  west,  and  to 


Venice  in  the  east,  is  caught  in  a  Com- 
munist network.  That  whole  valley  has 
been  organized  from  the  mayors  right 
down  to  the  postmen.  These  people  In 
key  positions  are  Communists,  and  In 
some  of  these  areas  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  paying  no  attention  to  the  regu- 
lations and  to  the  laws  promulgated  in 
Rome.  If  Milan  falls,  northern  Italy 
goes,  and  then  it  would  be  possible — and. 
of  course,  I  am  not  a  specialist  in  these 
matters,  but  it  would  be  possible.  I  think, 
for  the  Communists  to  draw  a  line  in 
the  vicinity  of  Florence  and  to  divide 
Italy  in  half.  Although  there  are  few 
Communists  in  southern  Italy,  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily  could  hardly  hold  out. 

If  Italy  succumbs  to  the  Red  infection. 
I  need  hardly  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  position  of  Greece,  already  pre- 
carious, becomes  im tenable.  The  pro- 
gram in  Greece  will  be  completely  out- 
flanked, the  $300,000,000  which  we  are 
investing  there  will  be  lost,  and  our  ef- 
forts in  Greece  will  have  failed. 

Now,  of  course,  if  Greece  goes,  there 
is  no  question  that  Turkey  cannot  hang 
on  for  very  long.  The  situation  in  Tur- 
key differs  from  that  of  other  countries 
in  that  there  are  virtualy  no  Commu- 
nists within  Turkey.  Accordingly.  Rus- 
sia would  presumably  have  to  resort  to 
external  aggression.  In  any  event,  the 
position  of  Turkey  would  soon  become 
untenable.  I  had  a  2-hour  conversa- 
tion with  the  Chief  of  Stafl  in  Turkey 
and  with  Mr.  Sadak,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister. They  said  that  the  Turks  will 
fight  to  the  death  for  liberty  but  that 
they  cannot  hope  to  win. 

If  Turkey  falls,  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  the  entire  Middle  East,  and  with  it 
the  vital  Arabian  oil.  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  Egypt  will  be  lost.  North  Africa 
would,  of  course,  be  helpless  to  defend 
itself. 

As  to  whether  France  could  survive 
under  those  circumstances,  I  leave  to 
your  imagination. 

In  fact  we  might  wake  up  some  fine 
day  to  find  ourselves  isolated  from  con- 
tinental Europe.  We  might  find  the  Red 
tide  at  high  tide  on  the  Atlantic.  I  am 
told  that  in  these  clrciunstances  there 
is  a  grave  question  as  to  whether  Eng- 
land co'old  be  used  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions in  view  of  the  long-range  weapons 
which  are  now  in  the  offing.  The  United 
States  would  then  suddenly  be  faced  with 
an  enormously  difficult  and  highly  ex- 
pensive strategical  problem.  The  en- 
tire European  Continent  would  have  been 
encompassed  by  Soviet  tyranny  without 
an  overt  act  cf  war. 

Accordingly.  I  believe  that  it  is  urgent 
that  we  reassess  the  nature  of  the  threats 
to  which  we  are  exposed  and  reexamine 
the  means  at  our  disposal  to  meet  such 
threats.  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine"; 
"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  poimd 
of  cure." 

The  main  burden  of  what  I  have  to  say 
Is  to  direct  your  attention  to  aspects  of 
this  problem  which  have  nothing  directly 
to  do  with  economic  aid.  although,  of 
course,  the  questions  of  internal  force 
and  economic  aid  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
interdependent.  Economic  aid  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Government 
In  dealing  with  internal  force.    But  it 
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BBAy  not  be  ftv^fh  I  do  n  9t  mean  that 
the  amount  we  appropriate  by  way  of 
economic  aid  will  not  be  eno  igb.  I  mean 
that  ecoDomlc  aid  and  rel  ef  In  and  of 
themselves  may  well  not  do  the  job. 
Where  the  stakes  are  so  hlgJ  i  can  we  take 
that  chance?  Lincoln  said.  "Let  us  hope 
for  the  best  and  prepare  f c  r  the  worst." 
Are  we  preparing  for  the  w  )rst  when  we 
think  aoiely  In  terms  of  e  onomlc  aid? 
Can  relief  to  Italy,  am  pit  led  and  ex- 
tended by  whatcrer  we  ap  >ropriate  for 
Interim  aid.  go  far  eiKMigl:  to  help  the 
De  Oasperl  government  to  >rotect  Itself 
against  a  Communist  Insu:  rection?  In 
other  words,  will  economic  i  id  alone  pro- 
tect the  legality  of  the  Ita  Ian  Govern- 
ment against  extra- legal  fcrce?  This  is 
the  urgent  question. 

If  I  may  so  say.  I  think  v  e  must  revise 
some  of  our  thloking.  I  th  ok  we  have  a 
tendency  to  indulge  in  cer  ain  supersti- 
tions, and  I  beheve  that  U  ese  supersU- 
tkma  stand  in  the  way  of  effective  and 
protective  action  at  this  tii  le. 

First.  It  has  become  a  jort  of  fetish 
that  we  must  not  intervene  in  the  affairs 
of  other  nations.  The  woid  "isolation- 
ism" has  become  an  u*  ly  wi  »rd  and.  since 
the  war.  the  word  "intervei  tlonism"  has 
also  become  taboo  in  some  c  ircles.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  one  has  bo  hered  to  ex- 
plain how  we  can  be  both  a  ati-isolatlon- 
1st  and  antl-interventkmls  at  the  same 
tttne.  I  believe  it  to  be  mpossible.  I 
believe  that  It  Is  vital  to  rjcognixe  that 
as  we  shoulder  our  world  r  isponsibilltles 
to  that  extent,  we  automs  tlcally  inter- 
vene :  that  to  the  extent  th  at  we  are  not 
isolationists,  to  that  extent  are  we  inter- 
ventionists. Economic  aic  is  a  form  of 
Intervention.  The  just  cor  dltions  which 
we  attach  to  our  aid  const!  ute  Interven- 
tloo.  The  USIS  program  is  a  kind  of 
Intenrentlon.  The  question  is  for  what 
purpose  do  we  intervene?  We  intervene 
not  for  the  purpose  of  dcnination  but 
for  the  purpose  of  preven;lng  domina- 
tion by  others.  We  interv<  ne  not  to  Im- 
pose any  system  but  to  allo^  r  other  people 
to  choose  their  own  system.  We  inter- 
vene to  protect  freedom.  We  Intervene 
In  the  cause  of  world  peace  No  amount 
of  distortions  and  lies.  n<  quantity  of 
Soviet  propaganda,  no  win*  y  sophistries. 
can  change  these  unalteral  ile  facts.    We 


know  this  in 
and  we  need 
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know  this  to  be  true;  we 

oar  own  minds  and  hearts 

have  no  fear,  therefore,  to 

tn  this  case,  to  intervene  tb  protect  the 

Integrity  of  those  nations,  afeguard  our 

own  national  security,  anp  with  it  the 

peace  of  the  world. 

Second.  There  is  a  kind  (If  feeling  that 
we  must  either  go  to  wjr  or  combat 
Communism  by  economic 
Influence  of  an  informal  on  program; 
that  these  are  the  only  me  ins  which  we 
have  of  combating  the  Re  1  terror,  that 
this  is  our  only  choice.  A  i  I  have  said. 
It  does  not  appear  likely  t^at  there  will 
be  war  for  several  years. 
eoDsklered  Judgment  that 
of  whether  or  not  there  w 


freat  war  and  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  will  win  It  will  be  decided  with- 
in the  next  two  or  three  3  ears;  in  fact, 
the  next  four  or  Ave  montl  is  are  critical. 
Now  I  am  a  firm  believe  both  in  eco- 
nomic aid  and  in  an  adeqi  late  Infonna- 
tlon  service.    They  are  al|  very  well  In 
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the  question 
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themselves.  But  those  who  are  trying  to 
capture  the  governments  of  Prance  and 
Italy  by  internal  force  do  not  restrict 
themselves  to  that  particular  pattern  of 
action.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  do  so.  Economic  aid  and  the 
USIS  program  are  designed  to  counter- 
act the  growth  of  communism  as  a  popu- 
lar movement  Their  purpose  is  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  this  contagion.  But 
it  has  been  estimated  that  in  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria  only  5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Cwnmimist.  Yet  these  coun- 
tries are  well  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
These  countries  became  Communist,  not 
through  the  popularity  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement,  but  by  internal  force. 
We  shall  be  deluding  ourselves  if  we 
think  that  economic  aid  and  an  informa- 
tion service  are  the  only  weapons  avail- 
able to  us  In  this  "cold  war."  We  are 
quite  willing  to  use  an  Information  pro- 
gram to  combat  the  lies  of  Russian  prop- 
aganda. We  are  not  averse  to  using 
American  dollars  to  relieve  the  starva- 
tion and  misery  caused  by  the  war  and 
aggravated  by  Communist  agitation.  In 
wartime  we  are  not  averse  to  using 
flame  throwers,  incendiary  bombs,  and 
atom  bombs  to  achievp  victors'.  Had  the 
Germans  used  poison  gas.  we,  too.  were 
prepared  to  use  it.  But  we  seem  un- 
willing to  meet  the  threat  of  internal 
force.  In  th*.s  undeclared  "cold  war"  we 
somehow  have  failed  to  realize  that  we 
are  not  meeting  the  challenge  merely 
with  economic  aid  and  an  information 
service. 

There  Is  a  twilight  zone  in  which  we 
can  act  cheaply  and  effectively.  We 
must  give  up  the  fond  notion  that  if  we 
only  curtail  our  own  power  we  shall  be 
safe.  We  have  the  power  to  act  in  this 
emergency.  We  must  fill  this  vacuum  In 
our  strategical  thinking.  There  are 
many  effective  ways  of  combating  inter- 
nal aggression.  A  disclosure  of  these 
countermeasures  would  compromise 
their  aims  and  jeopardize  national  secu- 
rity. We  must  have  a  plan  of  action. 
The  details  of  such  a  plan  are  an  execu- 
tive responsibility.  My  purpose  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  problem.  I  want  to 
stimulate  executive  action.  We  have 
the  means  to  assist  Prance  and  Italy  to 
combat  Internal  force.  It  may  not  even 
require  force  on  our  part,  but  it  will  re- 
quire action.  As  I  have  said,  economic 
aid  and  the  USIS  will  bolster  these  gov- 
ernments so  that  they  can  do  more  to 
combat  It.  The  balance  of  what  we  can 
do  will  demand  but  a  fractional  effort 
and  a  minimal  expense  on  our  part.  In- 
sofar as  it  neutralizes  this  internal  force 
it  will  substantially  reduce  the  economic 
needs  of  these  countries  and  will  relieve 
the  American  taxpayers  of  a  tremendous 
load.  Let  us  not.  Mr.  Speaker,  shrink 
from  doing,  a  fraction  of  what  we  would 
have  to  do  In  the  case  of  war.  a  fraction 
of  what  we  propose  to  do  for  the  interim 
aid  program  and  the  Marshall  plan.  We 
must  be  willing  to  protect  these  countries 
from  internal  aggression  Just  as  we 
would  protect  them  from  invading 
armies. 

Third.  We  seem  to  cling  to  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  sharp  dividing  line  be- 
tween war  and  peace.  Although  the 
Russians  have  not  been  exposed  to  the 


enUghtened  humanism  of  the  nineteenth 
century  or  to  the  soothing  winds  of  lib- 
erty, although  they  Uve  largely  in  a  six- 
teenth-century world,  they  have  not 
succimibed  to  that  particular  supersti- 
tion. They  seem  to  recognize  that  these 
disagreements  are  a  part  of  the  stream 
of  human  conflict  and  they  draw  no  such 
dividing  line  as  we  draw.  We  should 
not  tie  our  hands  at  this  time  by  adhering 
to  the  fiction  that  there  is  such  a  line. 
The  expression  "cold  war"  was  happily 
coined.  I  think. 

The  Communists  have  a  way  of  using 
our  own  forms  against  us,  of  perverting 
our  conventions  and  traditions  in  order 
to  destroy  them.  These  forms,  these 
conventions  are  an  Imporant  part  of  our 
tradition;  they  are  Invaluable  to  us  and 
they  must  be  preserved.  But  they  will 
be  an  Achilles  heel  if  we  allow  them  to 
be  destroyed  by  permitting  others  to  use 
them  against  us.  As  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  remarked. 
"Preedom  does  not  mean  the  right  to 
yell  'ore'  in  a  crowded  theater." 

Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  does  not  mean 
the  right  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  any 
country. 

We  are  preoccupied  with  the  condition 
of  our  own  economy.  We  are  worried 
about  our  own  dwindling  resources,  about 
high  prices  and  Inflation,  and  a  dimin- 
ished wheat  crop.  These  aspects  of  in- 
terim aid  and  the  Marshall  plan  have 
been  stressed,  and.  in  my  opinion,  quite 
properly.  And  yet  the  very  thing  which 
causes  a  greater  drain  on  the  American 
taxpayer  and  on  our  national  resources 
is  the  fact  that  Communist  agitation  in 
these  countries  increases  the  strain  on 
their  economies.  This  makes  the  whole 
affair  far  more  expensive  for  us.  In- 
deed, that  is  one  of  the  chief  purposes 
of  the  agitation — to  make  it  more  ex- 
pensive for  us.  '' 
We  know  that  economic  stability  can- 
not be  restored  to  Greece  while  the 
guerrilla  war  continues.  We  know  that 
economic  stability  in  Prance  and  Italy 
is  difficult  and  highly  expensive  to 
achieve  while  the  disruptive  forces  of 
Comifiunist  aggression  have  not  been  dis- 
posed of  First  things  first.  We  must 
help  these  governments  to  eliminate 
Communist  disruptions  in  order  to  create 
economic  stability.  Even  if  no  internal 
coup  were  likely  we  should  endeavor  to 
minimize  these  disruptions  in  order  to 
relieve  the  American  taxpayer  of  at  least 
a  part  of  his  great  burden. 

Therefore.  I  say  that  we  must  seriously 
consider  taking  the  relatively  infinitesi- 
mal steps  that  are  required  to  meet  the 
vicious  threat  of  internal  force  within 
these  countries.  We  must  help  the  police 
in  these  countries  or  they  will  become 
police  states.  The  dividends  will  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  what  we  Invest  in  this 
effort.  And  if  we  should  feel  somewhat 
squeamish  about  taking  this  action.  let 
us  think  of  the  concentration  camps,  the 
torture  chambers,  the  mock  trials,  the 
kangaroo  courts,  the  misery,  starvation, 
brutality,  degradation,  and  death  which 
the  Communists  have  spread  far  and 
wide  over  this  troubled  planet. 

Let  us  think  of  Mihallovich  and  Petkov. 
of  Manlu  and  Mikolajczyk.  And  let  us 
think  of  our  huge  Investments  in  relief 
and  rehabilitation,  of  the  sacred  prin- 
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ciples  for  which  we  fought  World  War  n, 
of  the  America  which  we  are  now  enjoy- 
ing and  which  we  owe  to  the  blood  and 
valor  of  our  fighting  men.  of  American 
national  security,  of  our  homes  and  loved 
ones,  and  of  a  peace  based  on  freedom, 
virtue,  and  reason. 

Let  us  roll  back  the  tide  of  Red  fascism 
before  it  envelops  the  democracies  of 
western  Europe.  Let  us  make  sure  that 
these  few  remaining  citadels  of  freedom 
do  not  become  black  and  stinking  hell 
holes  of  oppression  languishing  behind 
the  "iron  curtain."  Let  us  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  hour. 

It  is  almost  midnight  In  Eiu-ope.  This 
Is  no  time  to  grow  tired.  This  is  the  time 
for  action.  The  future  is  now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  time  for  greatness. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
very  splendid  address  of  the  gentleman, 
who  is  well  Informed,  possibly  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  as  to  the  Italian  sit- 
uation. I  thought  the  gentleman  was 
going  to  tell  us  how  for  an  Infinitesimal 
amount  of  money  we  cauld  stop  this  Red 
scourge.  Does  the  gentleman  have  a 
plan  for  that? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  wUl  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  in  a  cold  war  and  that, 
as  I  remarked  in  my  speech,  a  disclosure 
of  details  might  compromise  the  aims. 
Further,  the  details  are  a  matter  of  exec- 
utive and  not  legislative  r  Dsponslblllty. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  The  gentleman  says 
the  aid  we  render  may  not  stop  the  suc- 
cess of  internal  force? 

Mr.  LODGE.     It  may  not. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  How  far  would  the 
gentleman  advise  we  go  if  it  does  not? 
Does  the  gentleman  have  a  plan,  if  inter- 
nal force  cannot  be  stopped  in  Italy? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  that  force  could 
be  very  easily  disposed  of. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Assuming  that  it  can- 
not, how  far  would  the  gentleman  go? 

Mr.  LODGE.  How  far  would  I  go  with 
what? 

Mr.  VURSELL.  To  keep  these  govern- 
ments on  their  feet,  say  for  instance  the 
government  of  Italy. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  would  go  as  far  as 
necessary  to  protect  the  legality  of  the 
Italian  government  from  extra-legal 
force. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Suppose  Internal 
force  does  overtopple  these  countries,  say 
one  or  two  of  them.  The  gentleman  says 
Russia  does  not  want  war  now,  and  I 
agree  with  him.  That  is  the  Information 
I  get  from  talking  with  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  Army.  I  understood 
you  to  further  say  that  in  2  weeks'  time 
you  thought  Russia  could  conquer  west- 
ern Europe. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  she  could  con- 
quer western  Europe  by  force  within  2 
or  3  weeks  if  she  wanted  to.  but  I  did  not 
think  she  would  for  two  reasons.  Pirst, 
because  I  think  she  feels  she  can  conquer 
without  a  hot  war  that  is  by  internal 
forces,  and  secondly,  because  I  do  not 
ijelieve  that  she  is  ready  for  a  world  war. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  agree  with  you 
there^ 

Mr.  LODGE.  There  are  probably 
many  other  good  reasons,  but  I  will  say 


that  those  are  two  that  happen  to  come 
to  mind. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Following  just  a  little 
further,  you  doubted  in  your  discussion 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  might  be  able 
to  use  England  as  a  base.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  how  we  are  going  to  stop  com- 
munism in  western  Europe,  bow  we  are 
going  to  prevent  Russia  from  coming 
right  out  and  taking  all  of  western  Eu- 
rope, even  if  we  do  spend  several  billions 
of  dollars  to  build  up  western  Europe. 
How  are  we  going  to  stop  Russia  if  that 
is  her  future  design  and  plan?  How  can 
we  do  it? 

Mr.  LODGE.  You  are  talking  about 
military  force  now,  and  in  terms  of  ex- 
ternal aggression.  You  are  not  talking 
in  terms  of  Internal  aggression. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Yes;  In  any  field. 
Say  4  years  from  now.  western  Europe 
is  going  to  be  in  pretty  good  shape.  Is 
there  anything  that  we  can  do,  and  my 
question  is.  Can  we  stop  her  then  from 
taking  over  all  the  rich  prizes  that  we 
have  helped  to  build  up  at  the  expense 
of  our  taxpayers  to  the  tune  of  ten  or 
fifteen  billion  dollars?  Can  we  stop  her 
from  taking  them? 

Mr.  LODGE.    You  mean  mUiterily? 

Mr.  VURSELL.    I  mean  militarily. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  not  a  military  ex- 
pert; but  I  think  it  can  be  done,  but  it 
would  take  a  far  vaster  effort  than  we 
have  been  willing  so  far  to  make. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Even  if  they  establish 
or  maintain  a  bridgehead  in  western  Eu- 
rope, from  your  observation  and  your 
knowledge,  if  Russia  imdertakes  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  ground  forces,  of  course,  Russia  has 
an  enormous  advantage,  but  I  think  that 
certain  things  could  be  done  which  would 
make  It  extremely  doubtful  that  Russia 
would  want  to  undertake  such  an  effort. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  This  is  a  very  big 
question  in  which  many  of  us  are  in- 
terested. We  ought  to  take  time  to  dis- 
cuss It  a  little.  My  point  Is  I  am  won- 
dering if  you  can  stop  communism  as  we 
all  want  to  stop  it  or  to  confine  it  within 
certain  limits. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  would  say  that  you  can 
stop  It.  I  am  not  in  the  least  a  defeatist 
on  that  score.  I  think  this  Nation  can 
stop  it. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  was  not  quite 
through  with  my  question.  Can  we  stop 
communism  unless  we  go  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  that  is.  western  Europe, 
and  will  that  not  involve  men  to  stop 
the  military  power  of  Russia? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  not  enough  of  a 
military  expert  to  comment  sj>ecifically 
on  the  measures  which  should  be  under- 
taken by  our  Department  of  National  De- 
fense to  meet  such  an  emergency.  But  I 
would  say  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  could  be  done.  It  is  a  difficult 
military  problem,  but  there  is  no  question 
but  that  there  are  certain  things  that 
we  could  do  that  would  strengthen  us 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  chances  for 
peace  would  be  enhanced. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  the  very  inter- 


esting speech  that  he  has  made.  He  has 
been  very  eloquent.  I  went  to  Italy  with 
another  group  and  I  think  I  met  the 
gentleman  one  night  in  Rome.  One 
question  that  I  kept  a&king  the  people  in 
the  various  countries  was:  Is  Italy  and 
is  Prance  and  are  the  other  countries 
taxing  their  people  who  have  the  capac- 
ity to  pay? 

Mr.  LODGE.  As  far  as  Italy  is  con. 
cemed.  there  is  a  new  tax  structure 
which  provides  for  a  tax  on  what  the 
Italians  call  patrimony,  a  tax  on  capital 
They  are  going  very  far  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  dlfllcult  situation  in  which  they 
find  themselves,  in  an  effort  to  get  money 
from  the  soiu'ces  where  the  money  is 
most  abundant. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The 
gentleman  is  perhaps  the  best- Informed 
man  In  Congress  on  Italian  problems. 
Did  you  convince  yourself  that  they  were 
taxing  their  wealthy  people  in  anywhere 
near  the  degree  we  are  taxing  ours? 

Mr.  LODGE.  They  are  taxing  them 
heavily,  but  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  taxes  are  always  collected. 
They  are  inefficient  in  their  administra- 
tion of  it.  but  they  are  making  a  great 
effort  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  When 
we  realize  that  80  percent  of  our  tax 
money  comes  out  of  the  people  in  the 
middle  classes,  we  want  them  to  collect 
taxes  where  they  should  also. 

Mr.  LODGE.  They  are  trying  hard. 
They  have  recently  promulgated  this  new 
tax  structure,  and  they  are  going  to  do 
their  best  to  enforce  it.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  difficult  problem  of  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  CANPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANPIELD.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  very  properly  says  it  Is  close 
to  midnight  in  Europe.  We  might  also 
observe  that  the  Russians  can  turn  the 
lights  out  in  Berlin  and  many  other  Eu- 
ropean hot  spots  almost  any  night.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  had  the  experi- 
ence I  had  in  the  Eternal  City  of  Rome. 
Was  he  there  on  Sunday  when  hundreds 
of  lorries  came  Into  Rome  from  the 
nearby  communities,  carrying  thousands 
of  Communists? 

Mr.  LODGE.    Yes. 

Mr.  CANPIELD.  Choosing  the  Ca- 
thedra] Squares  to  espouse  their  philos- 
ophy and  damn  everything  American.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  observed  on  the 
outside  walls  of  Vatican  City  the  ham- 
mer-and-sickle  insignia? 

Mr.  LODGE.    I  did. 

Mr.  CANFIFLD.  Pope  Plus  XH,  the 
spiritual  father  of  millions  of  people 
throughout  this  world,  has  to  do  this 
when  he  goes  out  to  his  summer  home 
in  the  Albano  Mountains.  He  has  to  pass 
house  after  house  showing  the  hammer 
and  sickle. 

Mr.  LOE>GE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  Italy  goes  imder  as  a  result 
of  internal  insurrection,  it  would  make 
the  Vatican  the  prisoner  of  the  Commu- 
nists, which  would  be  a  very  tragic  thing. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  happened  to  be  in 
Rome  the  very  night  De  Oasperl  was 
fighting  for  his  constitutional  life.  There 
are  540  deputies  in  the  assembly.  He 
wsis  pleading  for  a  vote  of  confidence 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Jiat  the  gentle- 


tempore    (Mr. 


said  with  th^ 


Is  there 


and  he  gtJt  one.  What  n  u  the  margin  of 
victory?  Five  hundred  and  forty  depu- 
ties, and  he  won  by  a  mt  rgin  of  34  votes. 
That  shows  the  power  of  communism  in 
Italy. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 
ask  unanimous  consent 
man's  time  be  extended  l5  minutes,  with 
the  permission  of  those  ^ho  have  special 
orders  following. 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
Curtis)  .  Before  submit  ing  Uiat  unani- 
mous-consent request,  t  le  Chair  would 
state  the  gentleman  fro|i  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Short),  the  gentleman 
BekboI.  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  TabctI  all  ha^e  special  orders. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 
permission. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teiipore. 
objection  to  the  request  4f  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objectldn. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speal  er,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

May  I  ask  the  gentlrman  from  New 
Jersey  a  question? 

Mr.  CANPIELD.  If  I ;  is  agreeable  to 
the  gentleman  from  Con  lecticut  who  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LODGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  When  jou  speak  about 
these  Italian  boys  in  Its  ly  now  speaking 
for  communLsm,  do  you  i  ecall  before  they 
came  into  the  last  war  I  ow  those  college 
students  in  Italy  waved  the  flag  of  Italy 
and  said.  "Let  us  go  out  and  fight 
Prance?"  And  they  we  nt  into  war  at  a 
time  when  they  shou  d  have  known 
better. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  will  s  ly  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvanij ,  he  will  have  to 
make  up  his  mind  whet  ler  he  is  going  to 
keep  on  fighting  World  War  II  or  try  to 
prevent  world  war  HI. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  you  a-e  going  to  fight 
world  war  m.  it  will  le  whenever  you 
have  wrecked  this  count:  y  and  we  are  not 
able  to  protect  ourselv<s  ori*protect  the 
people  of  America.  Ju  t  as  soon  as  you 
weaken  our  own  structt  re  by  helping  all 
the  countries  of  the  wo  rid.  then  we  are 
no  good  to  help  ourselvc  s  or  to  help  any- 
body  else. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  than  c  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  of  opii  lion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  national  sccurit  t, 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  1  peaker.  wUl  the 
Centleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  o  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Is  It  n  >t  a  fact  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Tri  man.  by  agree- 
ment, turned  over  eastern  Europe  to 
Russia? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  thinl  i  the  poUcy  that 
we  followed  with  resp<  ct  to  the  Yalta 
and  Potsdam  agreemen  s  was  one  of  the 
ruinous  and  disast  -ous  policies  ever 


followed  by  a  great  nat  on 


Mr.  BENDER.  Wha 
Russia  to  do  after  they 
them? 

Mr.  LODGE.     I  hav^ 
that. 

Mr.    RICH.    Mr.    Bleaker, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.    I  ylek 

Mr.   RICH.     The   gintleman 
speech  awhile  ago  saip  we 


<L 


did  they  expect 
turned  it  over  to 

not  asked  them 


will   the 


In   his 
should  do 


everything  to  help  these  foreign  coun- 
tries in  order  to  get  communism  out  of 
Europe.  How  much  farther  can  Amer- 
ica go  with  a  $260,000,000,000  debt  and 
be  able  to  furnish  five.  six.  or  seven  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  as  a  great  many  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  want  this  coun- 
try to  do,  and  keep  solvent?  How  far 
can  we  go? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
make  myself  clear  in  my  speech. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distingxaished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  argument  it  is  based 
upon  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States.  If  I  interpret  the  gentleman's 
remarks  correctly  he  Is  thinking  only  of 
our  national  interests,  present  and  fu- 
ture.   Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  correct.  How- 
ever I  believe  that  there  is  a  happy  co- 
Incidence  in  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
caimot  be  assured  without  guaranteeing 
the  national  security  of  this  country; 
and.  therefore.  I  see  no  reason  to  draw 
any  egregious  distinctions  in  that  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  If  I  inter- 
pret the  gentleman's  remarks  and  his 
mind  correctly — and  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  my  construction  is  based  on  sound 
grounds — the  gentleman  is  fearful  that 
should  Europe  fall  under  the  domina- 
tion of  communistic  regimes  it  will  not 
be  consistent  with  the  best  Interests  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  precisely  cor- 
rect  sir. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  words, 
my  actions  and  speeches  in  the  past  have 
been,  my  actions  and  speeches  are.  and 
of  the  future  will  be  predicated  upon  the 
national  interest  of  our  country.  It 
happens  that  in  responding  to  the  call 
of  humanity  the  response  Is  consistent 
with  our  natural  interest,  because  as  I 
have  observed,  the  best  ally  of  commu- 
nism outside  of  military  power,  is  wide- 
spread poverty  and  distress. 
Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Wherever  pov- 
erty and  distress  exist  communism  makes 
Its  gains. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  makes  its  gains 
amongst  people  who  are  ill  and  suffering. 
Mr.  LODGE.  Yes.  amongst  people 
who  are  ill  and  suffering.  And  may  I  say 
that  I  discussed  only  the  strategical  as- 
pects and  did  so  not  because  I  was  not 
mindful  of  what  the  gentleman  has  Just 
so  ably  said. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla.  Is  It  not 
also  the  view  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  that  the  only  way  we  have 
of  obtaining  collective  security,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  have  a  peaceful  world. 


Is  by  strengthening  those  countries  that 
have  a  form  of  government  and  an  out- 
look socially  like  we  have? 
Mr.  LODGE.    Precisely. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    When, 
therefore,  you  strengthen  those  people 
from  Norway  all  the  way  down  to  Prance 
and  Italy,  you  are  strengthening  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  collective  security 
and  ultimately,  maybe,  world  peace. 
Mr.  LODGE.    Precisely. 
Mr.  KEEFE.    Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LODGE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KEEFE.    Congress  by  a  huge  vote 
yesterday  cited  10  alleged  Communists 
for  contempt  of  Congress.    The  state- 
ment was  made  that  they  all  represented 
individuals  who  were  making  from  a 
hundred  to  a  himdred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.    If  that  be  true, 
then,  I  wonder  if  it  is  a  correct  answer  to 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman   from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI  to  say 
that  communism  flourishes  and   grows 
where  there  is  death,  destruction,  disease, 
and  so  on? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
maldng  a  very  interesting  point.  It  is 
successful  in  Ihose  places.  Let  us  say 
that  It  also  flourishes  in  places  where 
people  are  suffering  from  some  kind  of 
fundamental  maladjustment. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEEFE.  I  have  listened  very  care- 
fully to  the  gentleman's  very  excellent 
exposition  of  his  investigation,  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  is  quite  familiar 
with  the  Itahan  situation.  I  shall  read 
his  remarks  In  the  Record  tomorrow. 
May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  having 
listened  very  carefully  I  fail  to  find  where 
the  gentleman  offered  a  direct  and  posi- 
tive program  or  plan  to  achieve  the  ends 
which  he  pictured  so  graphically. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  realize  the  difficulty 
the  gentleman  has  in  that  connection. 
I  can  only  say  that  having  exposed  the 
problem,  having  indicated  the  solution, 
that  I  believe  it  would  be  Irresponsible 
on  my  part  to  go  Into  too  many  details: 
we  might  compromise  the  alms  and  ob- 
Jecttres  of  national  security  In  doing  so. 
We  are  In  a  cold  war.  This  is  a  twilight 
lone  of  action. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man we  have  altogether  too  mtsny  twi- 
light zones  of  action.  Too  many  things 
are  being  kept  from  the  American  people 
under  the  specious  argument  that  the 
people  should  not  know. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  want  tci  keep  it 
from  the  American  people. 

The  details  of  such  action  are  Uie  func- 
tion of  the  E.xecutive.  If  these  details 
are  made  known  to  the  public,  they  will 
be  known  to  the  world  and  the  aims 
would  be  compromised. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  The  point  is  you  cannot 
keep  It  from  the  American  people  and 
say  that  the  American  people  are  being 
directed  and  guided  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion unless  they  know  where  they  are 
going  and  why.  Now,  I  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this  one  simple  question. 
I  assume  that  ultimately,  I  hope  at  some 
time,  although  we  have  been  hore  now 
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since  the  17th  of  November,  we  will  have 
some  sort  of  a  program  from  the  gentle- 
man's committee  that  will  express  an 
authorization  of  some  kind  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  in  view  of  what 
we  have  been  told  the  very  critical  con- 
dition is.  I  have  been  here,  and  willing 
to  come  for  a  month  or  two.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Deficiency  Committee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  will 
consider  this  appropriation.  I  have 
been  sitting  here  anxiously  awaiting  a 
program  of  action. 

Mr.  LODGE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  am  reliably  and  authoritatively  in- 
formed that  it  is  not  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  which  Is  holding  that  up. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Well,  who  is  holding  it 
up? 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  what  I  would 
like  to  know. 

Mr.  KEEFE,  If  we  are  facing  the 
midnight  hour  and  the  dire  things  are  in 
progress  that  the  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed, why  Is  it  that  we  do  not  have 
some  action  and  have  this  thing  brought 
up  here  so  that  the  American  people  may 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  determine  it? 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  the  question  I 
was  going  to  ask  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wonder  if  the  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question  might  be 
that  if  we  finish  the  foreign-aid  program 
too  soon,  then  a  lot  of  questions  might 
be  asked  why  something  is  not  done 
about  the  high  cost  of  living  before  the 
Congress  goes  home  for  Christmas? 

Mr.  KEEfE.  That  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  little  cheap  politics  that 
usually  comes  from  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  anxious  to  see  if 
the  gentleman  knows  and  can  inform 
the  House  whether  or  not  the  Italian 
people  are  helping  themselves  whenever 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so? 

Mr.  LODGS.    They  mast  certainly  are. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  allegation  has 
been  made  that  many  of  the  people  are 
not  in  the  fields  when  heretofore  diulng 
these  periods  in  the  years  the  people 
were  in  the  fluids  of  Italy  working. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  may  say  that  the 
Italian  people  are  working  very  hard 
Indeed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Did  the  gentleman  go 
over  that  territory  this  3^ar  so  that  he 
could  see  the  people  or  could  not  see  the 
people  working  or  not  working  in  the 
fields? 

Mr.  LODGE.     I  did. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Was  the  gentleman 
there  years  before  in  the  same  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes;  I  have  been  to 
Italy  from  time  to  time  over  a  number 
of  years. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Has  the  gentleman 
compared  the  possibility  of  working? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  have  made  no  de- 
tailed comparison.  I  would  say,  how- 
ever, that  based  on  my  3  weeks'  investiga- 
tion the  Italian  people  are  working  hard. 


Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  ttie  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  O  KONSKI.  I  wish  to  endorse  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, especially  when  he  said  that  the 
mldnignt  hour  is  here.  I  have  been  of 
the  opinion  for  a  long  time  that  the  mid- 
night hour  has  been  here,  particu- 
larly when  we  went  over  to  Yalta  In  1945. 
I  w)uld  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  Your  committee  is  urging  that 
we  assume  the  offensive  in  this  whole  war 
against  communism.  To  me  it  Is  long 
overdue.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this: 
Is  the  gentleman's  committee  contem- 
plating any  action  to  stop  the  shipment 
of  strategic  materials  from  this  country 
to  make  Russia  stronger  than  It  is  today? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  have  already  made  a 
point  of  that  during  our  deliberations. 
However.  I  wonder  whether  that  is  a 
function  of  our  committee.  I  think  it 
might  possibly  be  attached  as  a  condition 
to  some  of  the  legislation  to  come  before 
us. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Then  it  is  up  to  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  to  get 
together.  If  we  are  going  to  assume  the 
offensive  in  the  cold  war.  we  should  not 
finance  communism  on  the  oneiiand  and 
feed  it  on  the  other. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  notice  by  the  press 
that  the  United  States  of  America  this 
year  will  export  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20,000,000,000  In  goods  and 
services.  The  terrific  amount  of  (113.- 
000.000  of  that  goes  to  Russia.  In  return 
for  that  we  are  getting  a  great  many  ma- 
terials in  which  we  are  on  short  supply. 
Now.  if  we  by  $113,000,000  out  of  $20.- 
OCO.OCO.OOO  prepare  Russia  to  fight  us. 
why  that  is  strange  arithmetic  to  me. 

Mr.  LODGE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  Insofar  as  we  are  getting  a 
quid  pro  quo  in  the  form  of  strategic 
materials  for  certain  types  of  machinery 
and  processed  materials,  I  think  that 
some  trade  with  Russia  might  be  Justi- 
fied. Insofar  as  western  Europe  is  able 
to  provide  agricultural  products  against 
the  capital  goods  of  eastern  Europe,  it 
may  perhaps  be  Justified.  But  I  under- 
stood Mr.  Harrlman  to  say  that  he  did 
not  feel  that  the  quid  pro  quo  was  ade- 
quate at  this  time  in  many  Instances. 
Above  all  else  I  believe  that  we  have  to 
forbid  the  shipment  of  heavy  machinery 
in  which  we  are  in  short  supply  and 
which  Soviet  Russia  canoise  to  wage  this 
cold  war  on  us. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mlssi.s.slppi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman,  I 
think,  expressed  one  viewpoint  that  re- 
flects the  general  fallacy  in  this  country 
and  that  is  that  communism  feeds  and 
fattens  on  poverty. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  that  comnriu- 
nism  is  bred  in  many  instances  in  poverty 
and  starvation.  There  Is  no  question 
that  those  conditions  stimulate  commu- 
nism.   As  the  gentleman  from  Wificonsin 


pointed  out.  commimists  are  not  all  brad 

In  such  an  environment. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  want  to  say  that 
communism  is  one  of  the  best  organized 
and  one  of  the  most  highly  financed 
movements  spread  throughout  the  world 
that  civilization  has  probably  ever  known. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Keefe]  pointed  out.  those  known  com- 
munists who  were  cited  yesterday  were 
drawing  down  salaries  of  $100,000  to 
$150,000  a  year  and  using  the  picture 
shows  to  spread  communism  throughout 
America.  The  idea  that  it  feeds  on 
poverty  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  financed  organizations  the  world 
ever  saw. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  It  Is  a  powerfully  financed 
organization,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  what  there  is  power  behind  It 
Twelve  years  ago  I  was  chairman  of  a 
special  committee  out  of  which  has  come 
the  only  legislation  aimed  at  subversive 
activities  in  over  30  years,  the  Foreign 
Agent  Registration  Act.  the  McCormack 
Act,  making  it  a  crime  for  anyone  to 
knowingly  or  willfully  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  by  force,  and 
giving  the  Army  and  the  Navy  power  to 
combat  subversive  activities.  That  came 
out  of  my  special  committee,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  some  day  to  having  leg- 
islation recommended  to  meet  that  situ- 
ation. Everybody  knows  that.  But  what 
I  say  is  this,  that  the  best  ally  commu- 
nism has  in  these  foreign  countries  not 
subject  to  communism  is  where,  wide- 
spread poverty  exists. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Curtis).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
RscoRfi  and  Include  an  address  delivered 
by  Gov.  TSiomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  guiUe- 
man  from  Missouri  IMr.  ShoitI  is  rec- 
ognized for  75  minutes. 

FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
listened  with  much  Interest,  profit,  and 
sincere  appreciation  o  the  many  splen- 
did addresses  given  by  different  Memben 
of  the  House  who  went  on  various  com- 
mittees abroad  during  the  recent  recess. 
I  feel  d  wee  bit  superfluous  here  today, 
because  I  know  that  much  of  what  I  shall 
say  will  be  repetitious,  more  or  less  like 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  However, 
It  is  poor  stuff  that  does  not  bear  a  little 
repetition,  and  perhaps  people  need  to  be 
reminded  more  than  informed.  Having 
always  believed  that  there  is  wisdom  in  a 
multitude  of  counsel,  I  think  it  is  worth 
while  for  members  of  the  various  com- 
mittees who  have  visited  many  of  the 
same  countries  to  express  their  views 
freely,  because  each  individual  ap- 
proaches this  very  tough  and  complex 
problem  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
You  could  take  any  30  Members  of  this 
House  downtown  to  witness  an  accident. 
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revolution  foUow  In  its  wake.  Our  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  left  on  the 
8th  of  September  in  a  C-54.  We  flew 
the  northern  route  by  way  of  Newfound- 
land to  Shannon  Airport,  where  we  spent 
the  night  at  Limerick  in  that  peaceful, 
refreshing,  green  emerald  isle,  where 
one  would  never  dream  that  a  v;ar  had 
ever  existed.  God  bless  the  Irish!  Prom 
Limerick  we  flew  to  Berlin  over  London 
across  Belgium  and  part  of  Prance  down 
to  Prankfurt.  because  we  were  compelled 
to  enter  the  capltol  of  Germany  through 
the  narrow  10-mile  air  corridor,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  same  way. 
The  Russians  had  decreed  It. 

Our  primary  mission,  of  course,  was  to 
study  our  occupation  forces,  to  find  out 
the  number,  their  needs,  and  their  re- 
quirements, and  the  morale  of  our  troops 
and  their  discipline  and  black-market 
dealings  and  the  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty and  other  related  matters.  But, 
naturally,  we  were  interested  in  studying 
first-hand  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  conditions  in  each  one  of  the  coun- 
trle.s  we  visited,  because  it  is  upon  those 
conditions  that  our  foreign  and  also  our 
military  policy  is  determined. 

We  talked  to  our  representatives,  not 
only  In  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps, 
but  to  our  civil  authorities  as  well,  and 
also  to  the  military  and  civil  authorities 
of  each  country  that  we  visited.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  you  that  we  found  dis- 
cipline exceptionally  high  and  the  morale 
good  among  our  troops  wherever  we  went. 
We  were  also  pleased  to  discover  that 
there  was  closer  cooperation  and  liaison 
between  the  State  Department  and  the 
War,  Navy,  and  Air  Departments  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  After  spend- 
ing 4  days  in  Berlin  at  the  Harnach 
House,  named  for  one  of  my  old  pro- 
fessors, the  greatest  theologian  of  this 
century  under  whom  I  studied  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  as  a  student  In  Berlin. 
we  conferred  with  General  Clay,  who,  on 
the  whole,  has  done  a  splendid  job. 

MacArthur  has  done  a  superb  job  In 
the  Orient  but  he  has  had  a  single  com- 
mand. It  was  more  simple  there  but 
I  think  the  Japs  would  be  with  us  against 
Russia  and  I  think  the  Germans  would, 
too.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  both  Ger- 
many and  Japan  would  be  on  our  side. 
They  are  enlightened. 

We  talked  not  only  to  the  high  ranking 
ofBcers  but  to  the  enlisted  men  as  well; 
to  private  citizens  of  the  various  coun- 
tries we  visited. 

Prom  Berlin  we  went  to  Prankfort,  our 
European  headquarters,  where  we  spent 
another  4  days.  From  there  we  went  on 
to  Munich  and  si>ent  another  4  days,  over 
beautiful  Bavaria,  and  our  great  air 
depot  at  Oberpfaffenhofen. 

After  going  through  Germany.  I  think 
it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
not  only  the  members  of  our  committee 
but  of  the  members  of  other  committees 
that  visited  the  Reich,  as  well  as  civilians, 
newspapermen,  radio  commentators,  and 
others,  that  the  appalling  bomb  damage 
done  in  Germany  is  absolutely  Incon- 
ceivible  to  anyone  who  never  has  seen 
it  for  himself.  Not  only  a  few  cities  in 
Isolated  spots,  but  practically  every  city 
In  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  old 
Heidelberg,   an   old   university   city  of 


about  80.000  population  and  with  no  mil- 
itary advantage,  has  been  blasted  to  bits, 
and  70.000.000  people  In  an  aiea  no 
larger  than  the  State  of  Texas  are  liv- 
ing In  a  heap  of  rats,  rubble,  and  ruin, 
roaming  like  nomads  over  the  country- 
side, with  no  place  to  lay  their  heads. 
That  is  the  festering  sore  in  the  very 
heart  of  Europe.  Regardless  ol  what 
anyone  might  think  about  Geimany, 
Germany  is  the  economic  heart  of  Eu- 
rope, and  there  can  be  no  sound,  per- 
manent recovery  until  that  nation  is  back 
on  its  feet. 

The  economy  of  all  the  surrounding 
countries.    Prance,    Switzerland,    Italy, 
and  the  lowlands,  is  inexorably  inter- 
woven and  intertwined  with  the  Cierman 
economy.     They   depend   chiefli    upon 
coal  from  the  Ruhr.    You  have  to  have 
food  to  get  coal.    You  have  to  have  coal 
to  get  steel.    You  have  to  have  .<  teel  to 
revive  industry.   Certainly  the  American 
and  British  in  their  zones  reaLze  the 
great  mistake  of  having  the  fou:  zones 
of  occupation,  of  carving  up  thLv  single 
economic  unit  Into  four  parts.    We  are 
now  willing,  of  course,  to  have  Germany 
revive  her  steel  industry  to  the  joint  of 
10.7  million  tons  output  of  steel  p<;r  year; 
still  much  less  than  before  the  v  ar,  but 
much  more  than  she  is  producing  now. 
All  those  miners  In  the  Ruhr  aie  given 
a   greater   amount  of  food   than   most 
any  other  portion  of  the  population.    It 
Is  only  natural  for  those  miners  to  share 
their  food  with  their  hungry  children  at 
home.    Every  father  would.    One  of  the 
greatest  needs,  of  course,  is  to  help  the 
Germans  help  themselves.    If  they  can- 
not, someone  must  take  care  of  them, 
and  that  someone,  of  course,  is  Uncle 
Sam.    It  Is  now  costing  us  more  than 
$500,000,000  each  year  to  keep  our  Amer- 
ican zone  in  the  Reich.    We  would  like 
to  get  out.    I  know  the  British  would 
like  to  get  out.    They  want  us  to  pay 
their  cost  of  occupation.    The  Germans 
wou'i  like  all  occupational  armies  to 
get  out,  but  they  certainly  do  not  want 
us  to  leave  until  the  Russians  get  out. 

Germany  must  not  only  be  able  to  help 
herself  but  have  enough  to  acquire  a  few 
dollars'  credit  to  pay  reparations,  or  to 
buy  raw  materials  abroad  for  her  manu- 
facturing, because  Germany  is  the  work- 
house; it  is  the  industrial  heart  ol  all 
Europe.  When  you  consider  she  has  lost 
more  than  a  quarter  of  her  agricultural 
lands,  Silesia.  Pomeranla.  East  Prussia 
to  the  Poles  and  the  Russians,  that  she 
has  suffered  the  worst  droiight  she  has 
ever  had  In  a  hundred  years,  with  a 
shortage  of  farm  machinery  and  of  fer- 
tilizers; In  addition  to  the  heap  of  rubble 
and  ruin  all  over  that  country,  then  you 
can  get  tf  fine  idea  of  the  serious  econom- 
ic plight  in  which  not  only  Germany 
finds  herself,  but  the  great  threat  that 
she  is  to  the  sound  or  permanent  recov- 
ery of  her  neighbors  around  her.  This 
cancerous  sore  cannot  remain  without 
destroying  all  around  her, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point  for  a  question? 
Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Is  It  not 
a  fact — and  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
comment  on  it — that  all  our  plans  for 
the  economic  recovery  of  Germany  are 
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based  upon  this  premise  that  no  matter 
what  we  allow  them  to  do  or  what  they 
do  do,  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
develop  their  war  potential? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  was  just  coming  to 
that.  While  we  want  to  see  economic 
recovery  here  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
we  must  keep  an  eagle  eye  and  ever  be 
alert  to  see  that  there  Is  not  a  revival 
of  Germany's  war  potential. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  what  a-^surance 
do  we  have  that  in  strengthening  other 
countries  in  Europe  we  are  not  develop- 
ing a  war  potential  that  will  be  a  danger 
to  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  feel,  of  course,  that 
whatever  aid  we  give  to  Europe  in  the 
future  must  certainly  be  more  carefully 
administered  and  should  be  more  equi- 
tably distributed  under  close  supervision 
than  it  ever  has  been  in  the  past.  We 
furnished  72  percent  of  the  funds  for 
UNRRA.  yet  everybody  knows  that  many 
of  those  supplies  were  diverted  into 
dangerous  channels.  The  Russian.s  took 
those  supplies  and  distributed  them 
among  their  own  satellites  making  them 
believe  the  goods  came  from  Russia  in- 
stead of  the  United  States.  There  is 
where  we  have  fallen  down  pitifully  and 
woefully  in  our  psychological  warfare, 
and  that  is  why  it  is  essential  and  neces- 
sary that  we  not  only  feed  the  stomachs 
of  the  hungry  people  in  Europe,  but  we 
must  feed  their  minds  with  Ideas  and  we 
must  have  an  informational  service 
which  realizes  that.  Man  does  not  live 
on  bread  alone. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
ft>eaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  May  I 
suggest  to  the  membership  that  what  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  undertaking 
to  do  is  not  easy.  It  is  a  subject  that  he 
has  rehearsed  once  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  suggest  that  we 
let  him  finish  his  statement  and  refrain 
from  asking  questions  until  he  has 
finished. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  will  appreciate  it  if  I 
may  proceed  more  or  less  in  chronologi- 
cal order  because  I  asked  for  15  extra 
minutes  In  order  to  submit  myself  to 
questioning.  I  should  ba  very  happy  to 
be  interrogated  when  I  have  finished  my 
general  statement 

From  Germany  we  went  to  Austria,  old 
Vienna,  which  was  the  great  watering 
place,  the  most  beautiful  city  in  all  the 
world,  certainly  before  the  first  World 
War.  a  city  upon  which  the  old  Em- 
peror Pranz  Josef  spent  lavish  sums, 
beautiful  Vienna.  It  was  pretty  badly 
bombed  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
war,  3  or  4  days  before  the  surrender. 
Much  of  the  city  was  burned  by  the  Nazis 
just  as  they  retreated.  There  again  you 
will  find  the  four  zones.  American,  Brit- 
ish, Prench,  and  Russian,  just  as  you 
have  in  Berlin.  Unfortunately  a  mis- 
take, I  think,  was  made  when  our  armies 
were  held  back  from  going  into  Berlin 
a  month  before  its  final  capitulation  be- 
cause we  had  promised  the  Russians  tUbX 
they  could  enter  first.  Natiu'ally  they 
got  the  best  sections  of  both  cities  aad 
xcni — «as 


they  have  shown  up  until  this  hour  no 
inclination  to  get  out  of  either  one.  Aus- 
tria, however,  serious  as  her  domestic 
economy  was  before  the  last  global  con- 
flict, because  of  the  great  developments 
in  the  Seitzendorf  oil  fields  in  the  north- 
east part  of  that  country  and  because  of 
the  exploration  of  certain  mineral  de- 
posits, Austria  today  if  she  were  a  free 
and  independent  country  would  bt;  self- 
sustaining,  and  she  would  not  depend 
upon  outside  help  from  any  source  what- 
ever. 

I  think  that  Austria  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  spots  in  the  world  today  and  we 
should  by  all  means  lend  her  assistance 
because  she  has  shown  a  firm  determi- 
nation to  oppose  communism  even  with 
the  Russians  there  overshadowing  them. 

We  should  build  up  a  stock  pile  of  crit- 
ical and  strategic  materials.  They  can 
give  us  many  things  which  we  do  not  now 
have.  Let  us  do  a  little  Yankee  horse- 
trading.  We  will  do  a  bit  of  swapping. 
We  will  give  them  what  they  need;  they 
will  give  us  what  we  want.  We  will  live 
and  get  along  together. 

Prom  Vienna  we  flew  over  the  Alps  at 
15.003  feet  down  through  the  Brenner 
Pass  to  Trieste  which,  perhaps,  with  the 
exception  of  Korea,  is  about  the  hottest 
spot  on  this  earth  today.  Some  time 
back  when  our  Eighty-eighth  Division 
was  moved  out  of  there,  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  Trieste  was  set  up  as  a  free 
city  or  territory  and  we  agreed  that  5.000 
American  troops  should  remain,  5,000 
British,  and  5,000  Yugaslavs.  Only  the 
Lord  knows  how  many  Yugoslavs  are 
back  of  the  border. 

When  we  reached  there  we  foimd  that 
situation  very  tense,  because  only  2  or 
3  nights  before,  2,000  Yugoslavs  or  "Jugs" 
as  oui'  boys  call  them,  had  been  massed 
on  the  highway  leading  into  this  free 
territorj.  They  were  going  in  and  tak- 
ing it  over  by  force.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  quick,  diplomatic  but  firm  action  of 
our  American  Major  General  Moore  and 
the  British  commanding  General  Airey, 
we  might  have  touched  off  that  powder 
keg  that  wouli  have  us  actually  In  war 
at  this  moment.  Nowhere  we  visited 
were  there  better  soldiers,  keener,  more 
alert  on  their  toes,  highly  trained,  well 
disciplined  and  Immaculate  than  we 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  theater.  I 
do  not  care  what  any  newspaper  column- 
ist might  have  written  or  how  critical 
any  commentators  might  lave  been, 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  visit 
our  troops,  not  only  in  Trieste  but  in 
Rome,  will  tell  you  that  we  were  greatly 
impressed  from  the  generals  down  to  the 
lowest  buck  private  by  the  high  disci- 
pline, the  splendid  training  and  the  im- 
mswulateness  of  those  troops.  Notwith- 
standing the  average  age  is  19.  young 
kids,  they  have  the  lowest  venereal  rate 
of  any  troops  we  visited,  not  only  in 
Europe  but  in  Asia  as  well. 

Prom  the  free  city  of  Trieste,  a  great 
Adriatic  port,  that  furnished  the  old 
Austro-Hungarian  empire  and  the  Bal- 
kans an  outlet  through  the  Adriatic  to 
foreign  commerce,  we  flew  down  around 
Yugoslavia.  Of  course,  we  could  not  fly 
over  it  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
shot  down  as  some  of  our  American  boys 
had  been.    We  flew  down  the  Adriatic 


and  skirted  the  tip  end  of  Yugoslavia  on 
the  way  to  Athens,  because  one  of  our 
motors  had  conked  out.  We  were  de- 
layed a  day  and  our  visit  to  Athens  was 
cut  short.  We  were  briefed  by  General 
Griswold  and  our  military  and  State  De- 
partment representatives  as  well. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  the  Greek 
problem.  Greece  Is  a  barren,  unproduc- 
tive country  with  7.000,000  people,  about 
the  population  of  New  York  City.  But 
they  have  16  political  parties  and  16 
newspapers  published  in  Athens,  so  that 
nobody  knows  who  is  his  friend  or  who 
Is  on  his  side  from  one  day  to  the  next. 
If  not  from  one  hour  to  the  next.  It 
seems  to  be  an  almost  hopeless  situation; 
the  multiple  party  system  of  government 
that  they  have  there,  but  because  of  the 
constant  pressure  brought  by  the  Soviets 
through  Albania.  Yugoslavia  and  Bul- 
garia, Greece  finds  herself,  of  course, 
caught  in  the  pincers  and  since  we  have 
gone  in  we  cannot  let  go  because  that  is 
our  only  toe-hold  in  southeastern  Eu- 
rope along  with  Turkey  whereby  we  can 
keep  open  the  artery  of  commerce 
through  the  Suez  and  protect  our  vital 
oil  interests  as  well  as  other  interests  in 
the  Near  East.  Pew  peoples  have  ever 
equaled  and  none  have  ever  surpassed 
the  civilization  of  ancient  Greece. 
What  a  tragedy  today! 

We  flew  from  Athens  to  Istanbul,  suid 
after  spending  a  day  and  night  in  that 
beautiful  and  interesting  old  Moslem  city 
with  its  gorgeous  mosques,  we  flew  the 
entire  length  of  Turkey,  entering  the 
Near  East  over  Aleppo  and  Antloch.  down 
the  Tlgres  and  Euphrates  Valley,  where 
we  have  withdrawn  most  of  our  repre- 
sentatives and  the  British  have  also 
withdrawn  all  their  troops  and  repre- 
senatives  except  a  token  force,  because 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Iraq  Government 
over  the  stand  taken  by  both  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 
on  the  Palestine  question.  We  flew 
down  the  Tigres  and  Euphrates  Valley 
over  to  Bagdad  and  from  there  up  to 
Teheran  and  Old  Persia.  We  were  very 
cordially  received  and  courteously  treat- 
ed in  Iran.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  the  members  of  the  Iranian 
Parliament  and  were  pleased  highly  to 
discover  that  that  small  and  rather  weak 
nation  In  comparison  with  some  of  Its 
mighty  neighbors  showed  a  firm  and 
resolute  determination  not  to  be  domi- 
nated by  any  outside  power.  Russia  at 
the  very  moment  reported  30  of  her  divi- 
sions or  more  than  400  000  troops  mass- 
ing on  the  Iranian  border  at  Azerbaijan, 
the  northwest  Province  of  that  country, 
bringing  constant  pressiire  upon  that 
small  and  weak  people,  in  order  to  get  oil 
concessions.  We  were  more  than 
pleased  2  or  3  days  after  we  left  Teheran 
to  read  where  the  Iranian  Parliament 
had  refused  this  concession.  What  a 
bold  stroke  that  was,  because  they  put 
this  question  to  us.  "If  we  refuse  lo  grant 
Russia  this  oil  concession,  and  if  Russia 
attacks  us.  what  will  the  United  States 
do?"  Well,  I  had  to  answer  that  we  were 
not  a  policy-making  but  a  fact-flnding 
committee;  that  I  could  not  speak  for  the 
Congress  or  the  State  Department  or  for 
the  administration  in  power,  but  that 
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we  were  most  sympathetic 
lems  and  her  needs;  that 
ties:  that  many  of  her  ow;  i 
citizens  of  our  own  countr; ' 
hoped  to  promote  this  fee 
and  friendship  that  has 
between  us.    So,  there  we 
friend,  due  largely.  I  think 
did  work  that  our  young 
tassador.  George  Allen,  i 
and  because  of  the  s 
mission  that  we  have  the 
dealt  so  openiy  and  frankl^ 
board  with  the  Iranian 

Prom  Tehran  we  flew  ov 
down  over  Basra  and  Abadin 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  on 
of  Saudi  Arabia.    There 
that  America,  private  en 
vaf'i  American  capital  15 
beiore  the  war  broke  out 
to  nm  the  risk  to  go 
explorations  for  oil.     If 
Saudi  Arabia,  a  bleak  and 
waste,  you  would  not  givi: 
the  country,  but  there  is 
under  it.     First  a  Califorhi 
made  the  expl<»ratlon.  whi4h 
3  years  later  by  a  Texas 
Cal-Tex.  to  form  the 
Oil  Co..  which  today  is  fum 
cent  of  all  the  oil  for  our 
Navy  and   without  which 
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have  two  or  three  wells 
area  that  produce  as  mu^h 
ordinary  wells  in  the  Call 
homa.  Texas,  or  Illinois  fie 
not  need  pumps.    You  put 
into  the  earth  and  she  blow  > 
got  40  ODO-  and  50.000-bariel 
are  building  a  pipe  line, 
diameter.  1,050  miles  long. 
Arabia,  through  Trans- 
anon  to  the  Mediterranean 
us  once.    They  could  save 

I  want  to  pause  long 
you  gentlemen  that  Americ^ 
on  wheels:  that  dUiing 
conflict  we  furnished  70 
the  oil  to  our  allies.     We 
depleted  many  of  our 
best  geotogical  estimate  we 
we  have  a  known  reserve  of 
000.000  barrels  left  in  this 
at  the  present  rate  of  con 
last  us  about  15  years. 

Of  course,  we  Americans 
and  we  will  produce  niuch 
as  we  have  rubber.    Let  no 
underestimate  our  capacity, 
tic  consumption  of  oil  has 
the  outbreak  of  the  last 
consuming  more  than  2,00( 
rels  annually  at  the 
dare  not  lose  control  of  tha 
which  we  went  in  and 
the  giant  refinery  en  the 
rein  ir.  the  Persian  Gulf 
Canadian  company  but 
by  an  American  company. 
stand  each  other. 

We  discovered  the 
existing   between    King 
members  of  the  Saudi-Arafc 
ment  and  our  own 
representatives  of  the 
Oil  Co.    Twenty  percent  of 
come  goes  to  the  King  in 
third  of  the  total  income 
oil  field  goes  to  the  Unites 
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emment  in  the  form  of  taxes.  So  I  think 
that  we  should  by  all  means  hold  onto, 
protect,  and  defend  those  rich  reserves 
in  the  Near  East.  We  need  that  oil  in 
peace,  and  certainly  it  is  our  lifeblood  in 
time  of  war.    We  will  not  let  it- go. 

Prom  Saudi  Arabia  we  flew  back  from 
Bahrein  to  Basra  and  over  to  Cairo,  land- 
ing there  at  the  height  of  the  cholera. 
Egyptian  students  a  short  time  bsfore 
had  been  rioting  and  demonstrating 
against  the  American  policy.  Of  course 
the  Arab  League,  composed  of  Egypt, 
Saudi  Arab  P-.  Irao..  Iran.  Greece.  Turkey. 
Syria,  the  Levant  States,  and  Lebanon, 
have  been  very  bitter  against  certain  de- 
cisions made  by  the  United  Nations.  But 
when  we  landed  at  Cairo,  notwithstand- 
ing that  anti-British  and  anti-American 
feeling,  three  or  four  of  our  C-54  planes 
had  flown  in  huge  cargos  of  medicines 
and  vaccines,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Egyptians  had  changed  almost  overnight. 
They  were  friendly  enough  that  members 
of  the  Egyptian  Parliament,  some  of 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in 
Cairo  at  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
last  April,  gave  a  very  nice  luncheon  for 
us  at  Shepheard's  Hotel.  Of  course,  their 
great  headache  is  the  settlement  of  the 
Sudanese  question.  That  is  a  conflict 
between  Egypt  and  Great  Britain.  It  is 
a  matter,  of  course,  which  will  eventually, 
and  certainly,  if  it  is  to  be  settled  suc- 
cessfully, have  to  be  settled  or  deter- 
mined ty  the  United  Nations.  We  want 
Egypt  as  our  friend. 

We  flew  from  Cairo  to  Rome.  I  wish 
to  verify  or  corroborate  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  has  said  about 
Italy  and  the  Italian  people.  Much  to 
our  surprise,  or  at  least  to  my  surprise, 
we  di.'^covered  that  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Belgium,  Italy  has  staged  a 
greater  comeback  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  western  Europe.  Of  course,  Scan- 
dinavia is  back.  Sweden  was  neutral. 
Production  in  Norway  is  even  above  the 
prewar  level.  Denmark  is  very  little  be- 
hind. Holland  has  made  great  strides. 
Belgium  is  normal,  and  Brussels  is  per- 
haps the  best  city  in  all  Europe  in  which 
to  shop  today.  You  can  buy  nearly 
everything  you  want  and  at  a  fairly  rea- 
sonable price.  But  Belgium  has  a  rich 
Congo  in  Africa  to  fall  back  upon,  be- 
cause during  the  war  she  profited  a  great 
deal  by  the  raw  materials  that  were  sold 
from  that  rich  colonial  province  in 
Africa.  Rome  is  not  far  behind.  The 
Belgians  have  gene  to  work. 

In  Rome  we  discovered  that  the  Italian 
people  showed  a  resolution  and  a  de- 
termination to  get  back  on  their  feet. 
They  have  gone  to  work  in  Italy,  and  I 
think  that  the  De  Gaspsri  government, 
on  the  whole,  is  fundamentally  honest 
and  also  a  capable  and  eflBcient  govern- 
ment. It  has  the  backing  of  the  Vati- 
can. We  visited  the  Italian  Parliament 
the  very  night  that  the  United  States 
announced  we  would  not  take  the  ships 
of  the  Italian  Navy,  which  were  awarded 
to  us  under  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty.  Of 
course  that  was  a  great  boon  and  a  bless- 
ing and  we  were  cordially  received  and 
courteously  treated  by  the  Italians.  Not 
only  Count  Sforza.  De  Gasperi,  and  mem- 
b«3  of  the  Parliament,  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  we  called  on  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  oX  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps. 


All  three  men  had  seen  combat  service 
in  both  world  wars,  and  they  impressed 
us  as  being  very  dynamic,  strong,  and 
winning  personalities,  men  who  are  con- 
fident and  capable  and  who  want  to  try 
to  forget  the  past  and  to  bring  about  a 
new  and  better  order  in  Italy.  As  long 
as  the  Italian  Government  is  in  the 
hands  of  De  Gasperi  and  those  chiefs  of 
staff.  I  do  not  have  too  much  fear  f>f 
communism  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  made  great  inroads  in  Italy  and  has 
as  its  leader  of  that  movement  Togliattl, 
one  of  the  most  astute  and  successful 
and  resourceful  politicians  in  all  Europe. 
I  hope  he  will  join  us. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SHORT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  listened  very  atten- 
tively to  the  gentleman  and  have  been 
interested  in  his  description  of  what  he 
found  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question?  Does  the  recovery  in  these 
countries  have  any  relationship  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  those  coun- 
tries are  pursuing  private  enterprise  or 
have  gone  over  to  socialism  and  stateism 
in  their  goverimaiental  structure? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Of  course,  from  oiu:  own 
American  standards,  we  would  say  that 
state  socialism  is  never  as  productive  as 
private  enterprise.  'Personally  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  any  country  as  to  what  kind 
of  government  it  has  as  long  as  the  peo- 
ple are  free  to  choose  that  government. 
If  Russia  wants  communism,  let  her  have 
it.  When  I  was  over  there  in  1931 
through  European  Russia,  where  70  per- 
cent of  their  population  lived,  if  I  had 
thought  so  much  of  their  system  I  would 
have  stayed  there.  Sometimes  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  up  a  jackpot  to  send  a 
few  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  over  there  and  make  it  a 
one-way  ticket.  Perhaps  I  should  be  a 
Communist  because  I  have  nothing  and 
am  willing  to  share  it  with  everybodj^ 

If  Russia  wants  communism,  let  ner 
have  it,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  her  force 
her  communism  upon  weaker  satellite 
nations  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain.  If  they  want 
to  nationalize  their  banks,  their  coal  in- 
dustry, their  transportation  and  com- 
munication systems,  if  Great  Britain 
wants  state  socialism,  she  is  welcome  to 
it.  but  I  do  not  think  she  should  call  upon 
the  already  overburdened  American 
taxpayers  to  finance  her  noble  experi- 
ment in  that  particular  kind  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  made 
myself  clear  with  respect  to  the  question 
that  I  wanted  to  ask.  What  I  had  in 
mind  was  whether  you  found  a  greater 
degree  of  prosperity  or  rather  recovery, 
because,  of  course,  there  was  no  prosper- 
ity where  you  found  socialism;  or  did  you 
find  it  where  you  found  private  enter- 
prise. Of  course  you  did  not  find  pros- 
perity anywhere,  but  I  mean  compara- 
tively speaking,  where  is  recovery  the 
most  rapid? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Wherever  freemen  are, 
b^ause  freemen  have  always  outworked, 
outproduced,  and  outfought  slaves, 
whether  it  be  in  America.  Europe.  Asia, 
or  anywhere  else.  I  think  the  commit- 
tee was  impressed  by  that. 
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Before  we  left  Rcane.  being  pleased  to 
find  the  Italian  people  had  gone  to  woi^ 
and  that  their  present  government  ts 
striving  hard  to  stabilize  Itself  and  to 
bring  about  stabilization  of  its  currency, 
we  visited  His  Holiness  the  Pope  at  his 
simuner  retreat,  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive audiences  we  have  ever  had.  I  wish 
to  say.  as  a  Methodist  and  a  Mason,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  been  one  of  the 
most  stabilizing  influences  in  this  post- 
war world.  I  do  not  know  where  Europe 
would  be  without  it. 

We  went  from  Italy  up  to  GeneTa, 
more  for  a  day  or  two  of  rest  than  any- 
thing else,  to  the  little  country  of  Switzer- 
land, with  her  dense  population,  whose 
chief  crop  is  tourists  and,  next,  watches: 
a  most  beautiful  spot,  with  a  population 
that  is  highly  educated  and  cultured; 
where  they  have  three  official  languages, 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  but  all  very 
loyal  to  the  Swiss  Government.  Switzer- 
land, having  maintained  her  neutrality 
in  both  world  wars,  naturally  prospered 
to  some  extent  during  the  war,  but  like 
Italy  and  Sweden  and  others  who  had 
remained  neutral,  now  finds  herself 
squeezed  in  this  European  economy,  and 
finding  it  necessary  to  import  f'iel  and 
raw  materials,  just  as  Italy,  her  recovery, 
we  were  frankly  told  by  the  Swiss  au- 
thorities, as  well  as  our  own  representa- 
tives, depended  largely  upon  recovery  in 
Germany,  to  reestablish  that  Interna- 
tional trade  between  those  various  coun- 
tries surrounding  the  Reich. 

Next  to  Turkey.  I  would  say  Switzer- 
land is  the  most  anti-Communist  coun- 
try in  all  Europe.  The  Turks  are  tough 
and  they  will  fight.  Of  course,  they  are 
Moslems.  They  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  communism.  They  detest  It  and 
despise  it.  Of  course,  she  lives  in  con- 
stant fear  of  this  huge  Russian  bear  that 
overshadows  her,  and  she.  like  Iran,  won- 
ders what  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  will  do  if  she  is  attacked  by  this 
overpowering  giant  to  the  north  of  her. 

Prom  Switzerland  we  went  to  Paris, 
gay,  beautiful  Paris — once  gay,  but  now 
very  sad.  France  was  licked  before  this 
last  war  ever  started.  Oh,  she  had  an 
army.  She  boasted  of  a  large  army.  She 
had  universal  military  training.  She  had 
the  impregnable  Maginot  line.  She  felt 
secure,  but  she  was  rotten  to  the  core. 
Corrupt  politicians,  internal  dissension, 
and  strife;  and  you  find  that  unhealthy 
condition  In  France  today.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  do  not  think  the  French  have 
gone  to  work  as  hard  as  many  of  her 
neighbors.  Too  many  are  sitting  on  their 
hands  with  their  mouths  open,  talking 
and  arguing  politics  instead  of  going  to 
work.  You  know,  human  nature  is  pretty 
much  the  same  the  world  over.  We  like 
to  think  we  are  a  little  different  from 
othar  people,  but  we  are  not.  The  more 
I  travel  and  the  more  I  study  men  and 
Institutions  the  more  I  find  out  that  when 
you  get  down  beneath  the  skin  of  a  man, 
regardless  of  his  race,  color,  or  creed, 
be  is  governed  very  largely  by  the  same 
aspirations,  passions,  likes  and  dislikes. 
There  are  people  in  France  who  never 
have  worked  very  much  and  who  never 
will  as  long  as  somebody  will  take  care 
of  them.  They  will  never  be  satisfied, 
because  the  more  you  give  them  the  more 
they  want    I  am  not  saying  that  I  have 


no  sympathy  with  France,  becaise  we 
can  all  appreciate  the  fear  under  which 
she  lived.  Having  been  overrun,  plun- 
dered, pillaged,  and  looted  twice  in  our 
generation,  you  can  Imagine  the  fear. 
She  suffered  the  humiliation  of  occupa- 
tion. Millions  of  her  best  men  were  car- 
ried off  to  slave-labor  camps,  and  many 
of  them  died  in  concentration  camps. 
Her  factories  were  looted;  her  banks  were 
robbed.  Her  people  were  outraged  and 
mistreated.  So  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  with  France,  considering 
everything  through  which  she  has  passed. 

After  all,  she  is  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  western  Europe;  she  does  believe  in 
our  western  culture  and  western  ways 
of  life.  She  has  made  magnificent  con- 
tributions. There  are  historical  ties,  the 
help  she  gave  us  in  winning  our  inde- 
pendence, and  the  help  we  gave  her  in 
both  World  Wars.  Because  of  the  effort 
they  put  forth  in  the  underground,  which 
made  it  easier  for  our  Army  to  pene- 
trate their  country  and  to  cross  the 
Rhine,  I  think  we  should  be  very  sympa- 
thetic and  as  helpful  as  we  can  to  France. 
But  we  should  give  Prance  and  every 
other  country  to  whom  we  give  aid.  to 
understand  that  any  further  aid  com- 
ing from  the  United  States  Is  really  go- 
ing to  our  friends  and  not  our  enemies, 
to  those  who  believe  In  the  American 
way  of  life,  who  love  liberty  and  free- 
dom; and  it  is  going  to  the  people  who 
are  really  making  a  serious,  earnest, 
honest  effort  to  help  themselves.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  any  blank  check  grant. 
I  have  always  thought  that  a  careless 
and  indiscriminate  philanthropy  Is  an 
Ignoble  thing  because  It  is  conducivie 
only  to  the  perpetuation  of  poverty  and 
of  ignorance.  It  takes  brains  to  make 
money,  It  requires  more  brains  to  spend 
it  and  dispense  it  properly. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  feels  that  we  will  be 
able  to  know  that  aid  given  to  the  present 
governments  of  Europe  will  get  to  the 
people  who  really  need  it? 

Mr.  SHORT.  It  is  going  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  proper  administration,  making 
sure  that  the  relief  is  distributed  prop- 
erly. But  3rou  have  got  to  take  the  best 
you  can  get.  I  think  It  should  be  tmder 
the  careful  supervision  of  Americans, 
and  we  should  reserve  the  right  to  turn 
the  spigot  off  the  moment  these  supplies 
are  diverted  into  wrong  channels  or 
whenever  it  fails  to  reach  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  Beggars  cannot 
be  choosers. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  ;1eld. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  Communist 
leader  in  Italy  a  little  while  ago.  I  have 
forgotten  it. 

Mr.  SHORT.    Togliattl. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  genUeman  said 
he  was  a  very  powerful  politician.  I 
wonder  if  it  was  the  gentleman's  obser- 
vation that  he  was  not  only  powerful  but 
highly  financed. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Yes,  because  he  was  ed- 
ucated, as  Tito,  in  Moscow. 


Mr.  RANKIN.  And  everywhere  that 
you  find  Communist  tentacles  in  Euro];>e. 
do  you  not  find  them  highly  financed 
from  some  source? 

Mr.  SHORT.  They  have  plenty  of 
money,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  reason  I  asked 
that  was  because  some  men  seem  to  be 
under  the  delusion  that  commimism 
grows  from  poverty.  The  Communists 
use  poverty,  of  course,  as  a  tool,  but  every 
Communist  tentacle  that  we  have  ever 
run  into  was  highly  financed  from  some 
source. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  think  it  !s  not  a  ques- 
tion of  "either  or,"  but  of  "both  and."  It 
Is  highly  financed,  and  some  of  the 
smartest,  slickest,  smoothest,  most  as- 
tute, and  earnest  politicians  In  this 
world  are  those  trained  In  Moscow. 
They  have  one  of  the  finest  Intelligence 
systems;  and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  that  It  is  the  only  In- 
ternational organization  in  the  world  to- 
day that  acts  as  a  unit  and  that  can 
strike  at  one  moment.  Communism  Is 
not  only  a  political  dogma,  it  is  a  re- 
ligious creed.  You  cannot  argue  with  a 
Communist  he  Is  a  fanatic,  he  ii.  a  zealot. 

Mr.  R.\NKIN.    He  is  an  atheist. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Communism  Is  rooted 
in  atheism  and  a  crass,  sordid  material- 
ism. Their  mind  never  gets  above  their 
belt. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  when  he  says 
they  have  some  of  the  smartest  people 
on  earth,  he  might  add  that  they  also 
have  some  of  the  smartest  professors  in 
American  colleges  to  be  found  on  earth, 
and  a  great  many  of  them. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Now,  If  I  might  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  a  moment  without 
interruption. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon  for  taking  up  his  time.  I  will  try 
to  get  him  an  extension. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Communism  is  an  in- 
sidious thing.  It  thrives  on  chaos  and 
misery  and  discontent. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Which  It  creates. 

Mr.  SHORT.  It  Is  the  psychology,  the 
Infiltration,  the  boring  from  within  to  stir 
up  trouble — why,  the  method  of  Stalin 
Is  no  different  from  that  of  Adolf 
Schickelgruber.  Communism  and  naz- 
ism  are  not  two  different  things,  they  are 
the  head  and  tail  of  the  same  skunk :  they 
are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  Com- 
munism and  nazism  are  totalitarian 
states.  The  state  is  everything,  the  indi- 
vidual is  nothing.  Both  of  them  are  gov- 
ernments by  force,  by  murder,  and  by 
terror.  The  people  do  not  want  It.  They 
must  accept  it  or  death.  What  would 
you  do? 

It  Is  government  by  the  secret  police. 
The  OGPU  is  no  different  from  the  Ges- 
tapo. It  is  government  by  the  firing 
squad,  government  by  liquidation  of  all 
who  dare  oppose  the  will  of  the  dictator; 
ft  is  government  by  the  concentration 
camp  and  by  slave  labor.  That  is  the 
kind  of  government  It  Is.  Whether  com- 
munism can  exist  side  by  side  in  this  free 
world  with  capitalism,  of  course,  remaina 
to  be  seen.  I  hope  we  can  resolve  these 
differences. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  SHORT.    I  yield  to 
from  Mts«lr»ippl 
Mr  RANKIN. 

dsm  are  both  symptoms  o( 
MM.    One  of  them  l5  the 
Other  one  is  the  chili  of  « 
Uon. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  can  a«r* 
edly  with  th«il.    It  Is  very 

Mr.  McXXDNOUOH.    Mr 
the  (cntirnmn  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT     I  yield 
man  from  California. 

Ur.  McDONOUOH      In 
the  poltcjr  and  the  admlnls 
•M  that  we  arc  con.<iderir)i 
Bnrope.  how   far  does 
think  we  should  so  inaoDai 
BAl  affairs  of  those 
notkn  the  aid  U  c 
threat  »hal)  we  hold  if  the 
are  not  lived  up  to?    How 
to  slop  It? 

Mr.  SHORT     I  do  not 
should  try  to  force  our  ow 
trnment,  much  as  we  bcll«h' 
any  other  country  or  make 
or  fundamental 
accept  our  .loclal  or  poUt 
before  we  help  n  starvlni 
pie.    I  do  not  think  we 
becau.^  I  am  not 
mocracy  Is  the  best  form 
for  every  nation  on  thl 
Democracy   cannot    be 
without    It  haa  to  ha 
within.     Faopla  muat 
selves  for  It  over  a  lon«. 
time.   Why.  theAnitlo 
formed  our  Government 
a  thousand  years  for 
represent.itlve  form  of 
Mar^lcnmoor    and 
through  the  Rngllsh  Bill 
own  Declaration  of 
Constitution,  tocether  wit 
of  Rights.    You  cennot  w 
ment  overnlnht.    It  is  not 
mans  call  "aabe"  but 
not  a  gift.    It  U  a  task 
not  try  to  force  our  form 
upon  any  people.   We 
other  people  about  it  and 
food  reaulu  of  it.    We 
our  totalitarian  friends, 
CoflUBunixtn,  that  this 
of  eiUMtali.tm.  With  our 
output  and  productive 
one  thing  that  won  this  1 
fUct    Where,  in  the  nar 
sen^e.  would  our  Russlar 
been  at  Stnllnnrad  had 
the  111, 000. 000  000  lend* 
lean  workmen,  the  men 
the  factories,  and  in  the 
hart    Where  would 
the  •»  000.000,000  of  lend 
hart 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.    M 
the  gentleman  yield  f 

Mr  SHORT.    I  yi«  id  to 
from  CalUorniA. 

Mr   McDONOUOH     I 
should  not  impose  oi  ati< 
our  form  of  goveinmmt 
pic:  but  if  in  the  i>pcci 
tram  t'    t  we  outline  in 
rendering  these  people, 
recommend  cert»»  i  co 
fallacies  of  their 
caused  this  duturbanca 
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country  in  order  to  correct  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Yes,  I  think  we  should. 
In  fact.  I  tried  to  impre=^  upon  the  peo- 
ple I  met  In  the  different  countries,  par- 
ticularly members  of  the  Iranian  Parlia- 
men«  In  Tehran,  the  members  of  the 
Italian  Parliament  In  Rome,  and  the 
members  of  the  ParlianKnt  In  England 
that  austerity  would  never  take  the  place 
of  production.  Increased  production  not 
only  In  Britain  but  In  America  and  every 
other  country  Is  the  only  key  to  recovery. 
I  also  tried  to  point  out  that  our  own  re- 
sources were  not  inexhaustible  and  that 
there  was  a  definite  limit  to  the  aid  that 
we  could  continue  to  give  nations  of  the 
Old  World.  I  paused  long  enough,  after 
two  or  three  of  them  intimated  this  was 
our  war  and  we  were  very  .slow  and  tardy 
In  getting  Into  It.  after  they  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  struRgle.  to  remind  them 
that  America  has  never  bi^n  Indifferent 
to  human  sulTering  in  peace  or  in  war. 
We  have  always  given  help  to  the  poor 
and  distressed  people  of  this  earth, 
whether  it  was  due  to  an  earpiquake  In 
Chile  or  to  a  typhoon  in  Japan.  Why, 
only  a  few  years  before  the  war  wa 
shipped  shipload  after  shipload  of  food, 
medicine,  and  clothing  to  those  stricken 
people.  Our  American  Red  Cross  has 
taken  relief  and  suct^r  to  the  needy  and 
the  hungry.  The  Rockefeller  In.«ituute 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  building  uni- 
versities, asylums,  orphanages,  and  hos- 
pitals all  over  the  world. 

Our  ChrUtlan  mlsslonpurtai«  our  Chris- 
tian chuiches  of  evert  denomination, 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  In  taking 
the  liisht  to  the  heathens  who  are  teas 
fortunate  than  ourselves.  I  reminded 
our  British  cousins  and  friends  that  we 
entered  both  world  wars  without  pride 
of  power,  without  lust  of  ambition,  or 
without  the  desire  for  imperial  dominion. 
We  came  out  of  both  wars  without  a 
square  acre  of  territory  or  without  a  dol- 
lar of  Indemnity.  It  cost  us  plenty  to 
help  win  the  Plr.n  World  War.  This  last 
war  cost  us  over  a  million  casualties. 
More  than  300  000  young  Americans  gave 
their  last  full  measure  of  devotion,  and 
750,000  of  their  comrades  came  home 
with  arms  and  legs  shot  off  and  e.ves 
knocked  out,  many  of  them  to  remain 
neurotics  for  the  rest  of  their  da,vs  In 
psyohnpathic  wards.  We  spent  1350.- 
OOO.JOOOOO  in  this  last  conflict  to  win  it. 
and  we  have  a  tremendous  debt  of  I860,- 
000,000,000  on  our  backt,  and  our  people 
are  sufferlnK  from  high  taxes.  Oh,  we 
have  plenty  of  hea4adhaa  In  America. 
We  have  our  own  burdens  to  carry,  I 
can  stand  on  the  bnck  porch  of  my  little 
home  down  in  the  Osarks  and  throw  a 
rock  and  hit  half  a  dotcn  families  who 
need  help  and  relief.  I  always  contend 
that  charity  begins  at  home,  "He  that 
provideth  not  for  his  own  Is  worse  than 
an  infidel," 

Wall,  wa  atarted  on  this  last  trip  tn 
good  sptriu  and  good  faith.  I  gave  an 
interview  in  which  I  sa)d  that  I  thought 
the  American  Congraaa  was  acting  wisely 
In  sending  Membara  of  both  Houses  on 
different  commtttaaa  to  visit  tho  various 
countries,  but  when  wa  return  it  will  also 
be  i*cquircd  of  us  that  wa  to  back  to  our 
respective  districts  and  States  and  In- 
vestigate and  explore  and  find  out  what 


our  needs  are  at  home  and  what  our  re-^ 
sources  are  and  what  our  capacity  is  in 
order  to  help  others  less  fortunate.  I 
think  that  is  very  Important.  We  have 
done  not  only  these  charitable  things  In 
time  of  peace  and  played  the  part  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  but  we  also  have  done 
them  In  both  world  wars.  In  the  first 
war  we  fed  not  only  Belgium  but  our 
other  allies.  We  fed  the  conquered 
nations  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  we 
are  spending  $500,000,000  a  year  now  to 
occupy  our  xone  in  Ojrmany.  We  can- 
not forever  go  on  and  continue  to  pour 
out  our  treasure  to  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  unless  we  want  to  bleed 
ourselves  white.  Of  course,  Russia  does 
not  want  economic  recovery.  She  wants 
to  continue  chaos.  She  wants  to  per- 
petuate this  mi.sery.  That  Is  the  fertile 
soil  in  which  the  .se«ls  of  cnmmuni.sm 
can  take  root  and  grow.  She  wants 
America  to  pour  out  her  wealth  and  to 
bleed  herself  weak,  and  then  when  we  do 
that  where  In  the  name  of  God  Is  the 
nation  that  Is  going  to  give  \u  a  blood 
transfusion?    There  Is  none. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yleldf 
Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield. 
Mr,  RANKIN.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  question.  Tha  gentleman 
called  attention  to  tita  fact  that  this 
country  has  a  debt  of  1360,000,000,000, 
How  does  our  Indebtedness  par  capita 
compare  with  the  indebtedness  of  the 
people  of  the  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope t  Are  they  as  deeply  in  debt  In  pro- 
portion as  we  are? 

Mr.  SHORT,  They  practically  have 
no  debts.  They  have  all  been  wiped  out, 
Mr  RANKIN.  Then  why  should  they 
not  float  bonds  against  their  own  coun- 
tries to  help  carry  on  this  proRram  in- 
stead of  'sking  us  to  carry  the  entire 
burden? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  do  not  know.  Who  in 
the  world  would  buy  their  bonds? 

Mr.  RANKIN,  If  tha  bonds  are  not 
worth  anyihmg,  of  course 

Mr.  SHORT,  They  are  Just  heaps  of 
ruin  and  rubble,  X  would  not  want  to 
buy  any  myself.    Nor  would  you. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  If  that  Is  the  case  then. 
If  you  put  that  up  to  tha  average  Ameri- 
can he  Is  not  going  to  ba  willing  to  bind 
his  children  and  his  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  to  try  to  save  coun- 
tries that  are  nut  worth  saving. 

Mr,  SHORT.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  charity  begins  at  home,  but 
having  escaped  the  ravages  of  war,  cer- 
tainly wo  have  not  suffered  anything  In 
comparison  to  what  some  other  peoples 
have,  I  still  want  to  find  some  way— the 
easiest  way— out  of  this  iilemma.  (lod 
knows  It  is  not  easy. 

Since  western  civlltutlon  Is  hanging 
in  the  balanoa.  I  am  going  to  do  my  bast 
to  tide  these  poor  and  hungry  millions  of 
Innocent  women  and  children  through 
this  coming  winter.  Many  will  perish 
regardless  of  o»ir  decl.slon.  I  think  wa 
should  not  go  beyond  that,  but  let  ua 
cross  the  other  bridges  when  wa  come  to 
them.  Wo  cannot  bind  other  Concres.ses, 
and  I  think  it  would  bo  supreme  folly  for 
us  to  vote  funds  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  because  wa  have  baan  gambling 
with  nature.  What  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon senaa  are  we  going  to  do  if  we  should 
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have  a  serious  drought  In  this  country 
next  year,  and  it  Is  about  Ume  for  one. 
It  moves  In  cycles. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Nobody  objects  to 
helping  feed  the  hungry  women  and 
children,  I  do  not  believe  anybody  in 
America  does,  but  if  we  are  going  into  a 
long-range  program  to  take  care  of  coun- 
tries that  ara  kas  in  debt  per  capita  than 
we  are.  It  saams  to  me  that  we  should 
expect  them  to  bear  their  part  of  the 
burden. 

Mr.  SHORT.  No  doubt  about  that. 
Purthermoiv.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man we  should  help  these  people,  and  the 
important  reason  for  wanting  to  help 
them  through  this  winter  Is  to  stabilise 
their  governments  and  sUblliae  their 
currencies  so  that  they  have  a  minimum 
degree  of  suffeilng,  not  merely  from  a 
humanitarian  or  philanthropic  point  of 
view,  noble  a.s  that  is.  but  I  want  to  do  it 
tn  BMra  aeir>defense.  If  my  neighbor's 
hooaa  la  on  fire  a  few  doors  from  me  and 
a  wind  is  blowing  my  way.  I  do  not  oara 
whether  I  like  that  nelRhbor  or  dislike 
him.  He  may  be  friend,  ha  might  ba 
foa,  but  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to 
put  that  fire  out  before  my  own  house  is 
consumed. 

Mr,  RANKIN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman thoroughly  on  that  proposition, 
and  In  oonnaction  with  that  I  would  keep 
the  atomic  bomb  and  keep  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  them  on  hand,  build  the  stiongest 
air  force  on  earth,  and  let  the  world  know 
that  we  are  prepared  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  SHORT.  X  agree  with  the  gentle- 
Ban,  I  was  coming  to  that  as  I  pro- 
oaaded. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man speaking  tn  the  well  today  would 
be  interested  to  hear  that  among  those 
listening  to  him  is  a  young  American 
trooper  from  our  United  Sutes  forces  in 
Trieste,  the  hottest  of  all  the  hot  spots 
In  Europe,  The  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  I  and  other  members  of  our  com- 
mittee were  suppased  to  rendesvoua  with 
htm  and  Tiu.si  troops  on  September  29 
laAt,  but  he  and  two  of  his  buddies  could 
not  ba  with  us  because  they  had  been 
captured  by  the  Yugoslavs  in  the  stony 
hills  of  Trle:tte  for  stepping  over  a 
newly  eit»rtt«d  boundary  line.  They  were 
tivkiu  to  Oorlanu  and  put  in  a  lousy  jail, 
where  they  ware  briefed  on  Stalin  and 
Tito  and  questioned  eoneernina  the  dis- 
pasiiion  of  our  troops  in  ihe  Tree  State 
of  Trieste  Young  Pvt.  larl  C,  Hen- 
drick.^,  of  Arlington.  Va,.  Is  in  this  House 
today.  I  cannot  lu*lp  but  le<l  that  he 
would  agree  wltli  almost  evvr.vthlng  tha 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  said  in  tha 
well, 

Mr,  SHORT,  Wa  ara  vary  happy  to 
have  him  with  us  today.  I  know  that 
occun  ence  did  Uke  place  when  wa  ware 
there. 

X  do  not  want  to  delay  you  unduly, 
but  in  clasing  I  wl.sh  to  .say  this.  When 
tha  Naai  hordes  were  running  rough-shod 
over  Kurope.  plundering  and  looting  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  mercilessly  mur- 
dering millions  of  people,  Mr.  Churchill 
anU  Mr.  Roosavalt  told  us  and  toM  aU 


the  world  that  am<mf  other  things  two 
of  the  chief  reasons  we  were  engaged  in 
that  titanic  global  conflict  were,  first,  to 
respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
different  countries,  the  little  nations, 
and  second,  to  allow  those  people  in  the 
little  countries  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
flict to  choose  for  themselves  in  free, 
open,  and  honest  elections,  without  out- 
side Interference,  without  any  foreign 
pressure,  the  kind  of  government  they 
wanted.  Those  were  the  two  reasons  we 
foudht  this  last  war,  and  we  have  failed 
to  achieve  either  objective.      ' 

In  fact,  before  the  capitulation  of  Ger- 
many one  of  our  allies  had  seiaed  a  huge 
hunk  of  Finland,  all  of  Bast  Prussia,  all 
the  east  half  of  Poland,  and  Estonia,  Lat- 
via. Lithuania.  Bessarabia,  and  Ruthe- 
nla,  and  now  she  is  down  in  the  east  cen- 
tral part  of  Europe,  with  the  east  half  of 
the  Reich  and  all  the  Balkan  SUtes  with 
the  exception  of  poor  little  Greece,  she 
ainis  a  pistol  at  Turkey,  that  is  under 
constant  pressut^,  and  she  aims  an  ar- 
row at  the  heart  of  Iran,  massing  troops 
on  the  Aaerbaljan  border.  We  knocked 
off  Adolf,  and  we  rolled  up  Uncle  Joe,  but 
we  still  are  confronted  with  a  totallU- 
rian  state  whose  chief  mission  in  this 
world  Is  to  destroy  the  bourReolsle  in  all 
countries  and  set  up  the  nb.volute  rtila  of 
Uie  proletariat  and  world-wide  commu> 
nism  at  any  and  all  costs.  The  end  Jus' 
tifles  the  means.  They  will  stoop  to 
trickery  and  deception,  They  will  em- 
ploy any  art4ftee  or  device  or  method 
whereby  to  achieve  their  goal  or  reach 
their  objective.  Not  only  does  Russia 
control  more  of  Europe  today  than  any 
other  nation  has  ever  before  controlled, 
but  she  has  expanded  similarly  in  the 
Orient.  Long  before  we  dropped  the 
atomic  bombs  on  Hlrashime  and  Naga- 
saki, the  Japanese  were  thoroughly 
Hcked,  Her  cities  were  pulverised.  A 
year  ago  I  was  with  our  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation.  We  flew  SO.OOO  miles  In  40 
days,  all  the  way  from  Alaska  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  we  spent  a  week  in  Japan.  I 
know  that  Tokyo,  Yokohama.  Nagoya, 
and  Nagasaki,  Hiroshima,  and  practically 
every  city  with  the  exception  of  Kyoto 
was  blowi.  to  bits,  Japan  had  sued  for 
peace  before  we  dropped  the  atomic 
bomb.  b\)t  we  knew  nothing  about  it  un- 
til the  Potsdam  Conference,  whan  the 
Russians  frankly  admitted  that  they  had 
been  approached  by  Japan  to  Intrrcede 
for  i>cauo.  That  was  befuic  the  atomic 
bomb  had  ever  been  dropped.  Then  at 
ih%  eleventh  hour  of  that  strusale  in  the 
Pariflc,  after  furnl.vhlng  thrt«e> fourths  of 
all  Uie  Allied  soldiers  in  north  Africa. 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  and  on  the  western 
fronts  In  Europe,  we  won  the  Pacific  war 
almast  single-handed.  The  Au»trallans 
helped  us  a  little,  but  they  have  a  popu* 
Intion  of  only  7,000.000  on  that  continent, 
which  is  aUnoit  as  big  as  the  United 
SUtas. 

At  tha  alavanth  hour  of  the  Pacific 
war,  3  or  4  days  before  Japan's  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  Russia  came  into  tha 
conflict  after  we  had  dropped  the  atomic 
bomb.  Why?  Was  it  to  pick  off  the 
south  half  of  Sakhalin,  or  tha  Kurtla 
Islands,  and  the  north  half,  the  indus- 
trial half,  of  Korao,  and  to  control  Outer 
Mongolia,  and  to  rape,  plunder,  and  loot 
Manchuria,  and  to  furnish  her  Commu- 


nist friends  in  north  China  with  Amer- 
ican-made weapons  that  we  had  fur- 
nished to  Russia  under  lend-lease? 

No:  the  time  for  Rtisslnn  appeasenant 
has  long  since  passed.  It  should  have 
been  stopped  long  ago.  It  Is  fuUle  and 
useless  for  us  to  talk  about  the  mistakes 
that  were  made  at  Tehran  and  Yalta 
and  at  Potsdam.  That  is  water  under 
the  bridge  and  over  the  dam.  They  Wtft 
tragic  mistakes.  We  now  find  ourselves 
tn  a  serious  situation.  We  must  extri- 
cate ourselves  the  best  we  can.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  We  can  do 
one  of  three  things.  We  can  pull  out 
completely.  I  have  even  thought  of 
what  would  happen  if  we  did  that.  Just 
let  all  of  Europe  go  under.  Are  there' 
enough  lovers  of  liberty  and  followers  of 
Mamnl  and  Cavour  and  Garibaldi  in 
Italy?  Are  there  enough  Frenchmen 
who  still  respond  to  the  msrtlal  strains 
of  the  Marsdllalaa?  Are  there  enough" 
lovers  of  liberty  in  Great  Britain  and  In 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  In  west- 
em  Europe  who  really  do  not  want  com- 
munLsm  to  start  an  uprising?  What 
can  they  do?*  What  can  they  do  with  a 
bayonet  in  their  back,  a  pistol  to  theU- 
heads?  They  are  in  the  same  pogttton  m 
tha  NaUs  were  under  HlUer.  Wa  can 
puU  out  and  Just  leave  a  vacuum  there. 
but  the  minute  we  pull  out  you  esn  bet 
\'our  bottom  dollar  that  Russia  will  move 
n.  and  none  of  us  want  that. 

The  second  thing  wa  can  do  is  to  go 
(0  war,  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who 
rtctually  wants  to  fight.  It  is  eaty  to  vote 
for  the  other  fellow  to  go  out  and  fight, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  soldier 
among  our  own  troops  or  a  sailor  in  our 
Na\Tr  who  would  welcome  another  war. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  nation  that  can 
stand  another  war.  Much  as  I  detest 
communism.  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
Russian  people  do  not  want  to  fight 
another  war.     They   are   war  weary. 

They  have  displayed  many  admirable 
quallUes.  They  are  gonial;  they  have  a 
sense  of  humor;  they  arc  hard  working. 
All  they  have  known  Is  hard.\hlp.  They 
have  lived  under  the  heel  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  for  centuries.  Ru.»iUan  econ- 
omy is  bad.  Rer  sUndard  of  living  is 
low.  There  Is  widespread  opposition  to 
romtnunism  in  Russia  itself,  but  it  Is 
scattered  and  inefrectlve.  You  have  only 
a  doaen  men  in  the  Kremlin.  You  have 
4,000.000  out  of  a  hundred  and  ninety 
million,  but  thoy  rule  with  an  Iron  hand 
in  the  same  manner  that  Hitler  did.  Wo 
can  pull  out  of  Ruropi*  and  let  Russia 
Uke  over.  We  can  go  to  war.  for  which 
wa  are  really  not  prepared,  though  God 
help  Ru.s.^ia  if  she  should  ever  invite 
trouble  with  ns.  We  are  not  as  weak  as 
aoana  people  might  think. 

Cartalnly  she  ra^MOU  our  atrangth, 
and  that  is  the  only  raaNR  aha  haa  not 
taken  all  of  Europe  today  She  knows 
wa  have  got  the  atomic  bomb.  Bha 
knows  something  else.  She  knows  our 
treat  industrial  capacity  output  in  this 
country.  Much  as  they  cuss  capitalism, 
she  knows  it  was  our  capitalism  and  our 
industrial  power  that  helped  her  win  this 
war,  Russia  is  not  golnn  to  pick  a  fight 
with  anybody  In  the  ncsr  f\iture.  simirfy 
baoause  her  domestic  economy  M^>ould  not 
support  a  long-drawn-out  war.    What 
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the  NrxU  did  not  bU^^t  to  b\i%  at  BUlln- 
grtd  Um  RuMtMM  thvm»  Ivci  destroyed 
by  ttM  Morchtd-Mrth  pol  ry.  Then  they 
tfrovt  the  Nan*  back  a  sec>n4  Uom.  clear 
to  BifUn.   Conditions  in  Runte  art  de- 
plorable.   80  U  we  do  no   want  to  movt 
out  and  lot  tiMn  move  ir  to  the  vacuum 
wtthoilt  a  boiUt.  If  we  c  Q  not  want  to 
eniaie  In  another  war.  wfklch  would  end 
in  the  total  de«truction 
Itself,  because  no  one  wll 
in  the  next  war  and  n* 
to  tell  the  tale,  bfcau^r  t 
ioin«  to  be  just  as  difTci 
war  was  from  the  one  In 
t»r  of  the  century. 

•0  what  to  the  third  slternallvet  It 
Is  to  remain  patient,  to  p<'  >pvim  0  in  your 
f\iht  for  prace.  to  try  n  build  up  a 
United  Nulions  orsanita  tun  which,  in 
my  opinion,  u  thr  only  h  >pe  for  the  fu- 


of  ri\ !'.  f  <'!<>n 
be  llu  .... 
txuty  \Mll  live 
ii<  nrxt  one  is 
nt  t\n  the  last 
he  niMi  quar- 


ture   of 
Nauona 


I    the    United 

nd  we  have  a 

onnv  out  Its 

own  counii^  nut.^i  irnmin 


manlund.     Uni 
strona 

UMlr   to 


tnflaaifcit  in  the  air.  on 
Ma.  The  Lord  help  us  t 
our  Buard. 

I  know  that  the  Russlai 
itand  only  the  langunsi*  < 
respect  mrcnBth     Thry 
for  wcakncM.     Bread  ahiku*  It  not  goins 
to  itavf  of  communl.tm.     It  in  golnff  to 
bo  armed  power  and  mitil  t  back  of  that 
It  Is  going  to  be  the  mon  I  con.<ick'nce  of 
mankind  that  h  being  .si  iwly.  painfully, 
but  !«urely  creatod  In  the  Jnl'cd  Nations 
It  l.s  an  Infant.     It  l!*  gt  ing  to  have  to 


crawl  before  It  can  walk, 
made  genuine  progrew  in 
tlons,  I  think  we  will  (ontlnue  to  win 
the  good  will  and  friend  hip  of  all  peo- 
ples everywhere.  The  t^ Ing  we  have  to 
do  is  try  to  understan  1  our  Rus.sian 
friends,  particularly  their  background. 


their  persecution  throug 


Most  of  all  we  need  to  g(  t  over  to  them 


our  intentions. 
It  15 
Is  a 


the  message  of  America, 
Educate  them  as  well  as  f^  them 
a  long.  slow,  painful  pijocess.     It 
process  of  education. 

The    SPEAKER    pro 
D*EwART).    The  time  of 


from  Missouri  has  expin  d 


Mr.   RANKIN.      Mr 

unanimous  consent  that 
may  proceed  for  five  add 


talked   longer 
we  have  tried 


The  SPEAKER  pro  ter  ipore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objectiofi. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  have 
than  I  should.  However 
every  weapon  on  earth  ex  ept  the  weapon 
of  love;  of  human  brothei  hood.  We  can- 
not put  all  our  faith  in  lorses  that  run 
upon  the  rocks.  "Not  b  r  power  nor  by 
might,  but  by  my  spirit/'  said  Yahweh, 
Lord  God  of  Hosts 

We  do  have  to  coopertjte  and  build  up 
a  public  opinion  or  a  rroral  conscience 
of  mankind  which  alone 
tary  might  and  power 
antee  the  peace  of  the  \x|orld.  This  glo 
bal  conflict  has  left  us  economically  and 
politically  supreme  among  the  sovereign 
nations.  With  that  pow(  r  goes  a  respon 
sibillty  we  cannot  ignon 

The  world  In  which  yoi 
Is  a  small  one.    Modern 


1 . 


land,  and  on 
wr  ever  drop 

people  under- 
r  force,  They 
\ttvr  contempt 


I  think  we  have 
the  United  Na- 


the  centuries 


tempore    (Mr. 
the  gentleman 


Speaker.  I  ask 

the  gentleman 
tional  minutes. 
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lion,  research,  and  technolofical  devel- 
opments, new  methods  of  rapid  trans- 
portation and  communication  have  re- 
duced our  modern  world  to  a  miniature 
province.  Space  has  been  annihlluted, 
time  has  been  conquered,  ever  since 
Lindbergh  pushed  Purls  up  into  our  front 
yard  and  Dr.  Eckcner  brought  Tokyo. 
Bombay,  Moscow,  and  Bctlln  not  within 
month.%,  weck.v  lAit  within  day.s  now,  and 
even  hours,  of  Wa.<«hlnuton.  Wo  are  10- 
ing  to  have  to  learn  to  live  and  get  on 
with  oU\er  ptoplr.i  whether  we  want  to 
or  not.  Comini  back  on  this  Itvst  trip, 
I  had  breakfast  in  Bermuda.  I  had  lunch 
hero  In  Wathington,  sptnt  ft  hours  from 
11:30  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m..  and  then  had 
dinner  out  in  the  0/arks  In  southwest 
Missouri,  near  the  KMnsas*Oklahuma 
line  that  cvenlni. 

A  year  ago,  coming  back  from  Aus- 
tralia, stopping  at  FIJI  and  Canton,  I  had 
the  honor  and  ploaauro  of  addressing  tho 
chamber  of  commerce  in  Honolulu  at 
it«  noon  luncheon,  I  had  lunch  In  Hon- 
olulu at  noon,  The  next  rvming  I  was 
having  dinner  with  Mr.-*,  Short  here  in 
Washlnuton.  stopping  ovoi  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  refuel— and  wo  were  traveling  In 
an  old  oxcart,  a  lumber  wagon,  an  old 
C-B4.  You  can  tiy  nonstop  now  from 
Honolulu  to  Washington  In  U'j  hours. 
Why.  only  a  few  wcrk.t  auo,  on  Army 
Day,  one  of  our  American  Aycrs  flew 
from  Chicago  to  Washington  In  80  min- 
utes, another  one  flew  from  LtvOuurdla 
Field  in  New  York  down  here  in  22  mln- 
ute.-*;  one  flew  from  Miami  on  the  same 
day  to  Wa.shington  in  2  hours.  It  Is  ac- 
tually closer  from  Washington.  D.  C,  to 
Berlin  and  Moscow.  Rome  and  Paris  to- 
day than  it  was  fiom  Washington  to 
New  York  or  Norfolk  during  the  ClvU 
War. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
We  are  going  to  have  to  live  and  get  on 
with  one  another.  We  cannot  do  It  in  a 
spirit  of  hate  and  of  revenge.  I  do  not 
think  the  worlds  difficulties  are  going  to 
be  solved  by  a  bill  of  Congress,  by  a  de- 
cree or  fiat  by  the  President,  or  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court.  Back  of 
any  one  of  those  three  or  all  three  of 
them  you  have  got  to  have  a  public  opin- 
ion that  is  enlightened  and  that  is 
moral. 


with  our  mili- 
wlll  help  guar- 


and  I  live  today 
science,  Inven- 


Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  Pro- 
vide things  honest  In  tlve  sight  of  all  men. 

If  It  t>e  possible,  as  much  as  lletb  In  you, 
live  peaceably  with  all  men. 

Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but 
rather  give  place  unto  wrath:  for  It  Is  writ- 
ten. "Vengeance  Is  mine;  I  will  repay,"  salth 
the  Lord. 

Therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him;  If  he  thirst,  give  him  drink:  for  In  so 
doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head. 

Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good. 

•  •  •    •  •  • 

He  hath  shown  thee.  Oh  man.  what  Is  good. 

And  what  does  the  Lord  require  of  thee 
but  to  do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  Qod? 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender]  is  rec- 
ognized for  75  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker.  wHl  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BENDER.  X  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pinnsylvanla. 

Mr.  HUGH  D,  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  the  Riccso  to  show 
on  behalf  of  one  Member  of  the  Houso 
that  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest and  a  treat  deal  of  proflt  and  a 
great  deal  of  ploaauro  to  tho  speech  of 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  fiHun 
Missouri. 

PIAOI;  TMI  HOPI  OP  THI  WOHLO 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr,  Speaker.  In  tho 
welter  of  today'i  confusion,  I  want  to 
raise  my  voice  for  peace. 

In  so  doing,  I  roallM  that  I  am  fol- 
lowing one  of  the  grpat  orators  of  tho 
House  of  Hrpvr.Mntatlves,  He  Is  a  urad- 
viate  of  Heidelberg,  of  Oxford,  of  Har- 
vard, and  of  Yale.  I  have  great  respect 
for  this  gentleman,  I  have  great  respect 
for  hia  ability.  It  wai  not  my  privilege 
to  go  to  college.  I  had  to  work.  But  X 
believe  that  I  do  understand,  as  he  doei, 
pretty  much  how  the  American  people 
feel  about  this  whole  international  ilt- 
uation. 

I  understand  that  our  people  know 
that  war  docs  not  solve  anythltiu,  that 
It  creatoi  greater  problems,  more  trou- 
ble, more  hardship,  depres.^ions,  I  think 
our  people  in  America  in  this  Thanks- 
giving season  and  In  tho  coming  Christ- 
mas season  are  thinking  about  peace. 
They  arc  thinking  about  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  They  are  thinking  about  the 
thing  that  we  sang  about  Ih  our  church 
last  Sunday.  Here  is  a  hymn  I  sang 
in  my  church  last  Sunday: 

O  living  Christ,  chief  Corner  Stone  of  God's 

great  temple  Thou: 
As  here  with  Joy  this  stone  we  lay,  vouch- 
safe Thy  presence  now. 
These  walls  for  Thine  own  sake,  O  Lord,  be 

pleated  to  bleaa,  we  pray: 
In    grateful    service    would    we    now    their 

strong  foundation  lay. 
May  benedlcttuns  here  attend  the  teaching 

of  Thy  word, 
And   Christ,   with    love's   persuasive   power, 

here  make  His  message  heard. 
To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  Spirit 

we  adore: 
All  praise  and  honor,  glory,  power,  be  now 

and  ever  more — Amen. 


They  will  never  be  accomplished 
through  war.  It  will  never  be  accom- 
plished through  sewing  seeds  of  a  con- 
flict or  through  having  the  military  run 
the  show,  because  the  military  is  inter- 
ested in  war. 

If  I  believed  that  war  were  either  nec- 
essary or  inevitable,  I  would  support  mili- 
tary preparedness  to  the  hilt.  If  I  be- 
lieved there  was  no  danger  of  war,  I 
would  not  be  concerned  with  the  increas- 
ing public  hysteria  or  the  whispers  of  a 
new  world  war.  But  what  I  see  is  that 
while  war  is  neither  necessary  nor  inev- 
itable, we  are  drifting  dangerously  in 
that  direction. 

The  United  Nations,  the  instrument 
designed  to  secure  a  durable  peace,  is 
being  torn  asunder  in  a  conflict  between 
the  United  States  and  the  second  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world.  In  a  time 
when  all  nations  are  desperately  in  need 
of  restoring  civilian  production  and 
organizing  their  economies  on  a  stable 
peacetime  basis  the  world  is  increasingly 
burdened  by  enormous  expenditures  for 
arms.  The  countries  of  the  world  now 
have  a  total  military  budget  of  more  than 
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las .000 ,000 ,000  a  year.  For  the  period 
1M8  to  1051,  covered  by  the  Marshall 
plan.  If  present  military  budgets  are  oon- 
tlnued.  the  natiotu  of  the  world  will 
mond  over  $100,000  000  ooo  for  arma- 
ments. The  United  SUtes  alone  would 
ipead  moi^  than  forty  billion  for  arms. 

IB  a  world  sincerely  devoted  to  peace 
thla  ti  a  burden  which  representa  the 
dlfforonoo  between  rcoovery  and  chaos. 
Xb  the  midst  of  all  tho  plans  we  haar 
about  today,  there  is  one  plan  which 
looms  larger  than  all  the  root— the  ono- 
hundii'd-billlon-dollar  plan  for  a  now 
world  war. 

TMI  NATvaa  or  Mooaait  waa 

Z  am  afraid  that  many  of  us  tn  America 
may  have  illusions  about  the  nature  of 
modern  war.  Wo  have  heard  so  much 
about  airplanes  which  girdle  the  globe, 
about  tingle  atom  bombs  which  destroy 
wholo  cities,  about  pilntless  misalles 
whleh.  like  homing  pigeons  search  out 
distant  targets,  that  we  have  brgun  to 
think  of  war  ai  sometiiing  remote  from 
our  homeland. 

Supremely  fortunale  that  World  Wnr 
IZ  wai  fought  Uiouiaadi  of  miles  from 
our  homei  and  cities,  we  fall  as  a  nation 
to  reallie  how  a  new  war  might  be 
brought  Inside  our  shores. 

Two  years  ago  wc  put  together  the  first 
atom  bomb.  Our  miUtnry  icaderR  then 
assured  u.s  that  wc  would  hB^'c  a  IS-ycar 
monopoly  before  other  powers  would  de- 
velop this  new  weapon.  But  some  of  the 
scientists  who  worked  on  It  said  other 
great  powers  might  construct  a  bomb  In 
only  2  to  6  years.  Recently  our  mlliUry 
leaders  have  assured  us  that  because  of 
superior  technical  resources  our  bombs 
would  be  bigger  and  better  than  others. 
Can  our  military  leaders  assure  us  that 
other  nations  do  not  already  have  atom 
bombs?  Have  defenses  been  developed 
against  even  such  primitive  atom  bombs 
as  those  of  Naga.<!aki  and  Hiroshima? 

While  we  have  a  lead  in  atomic  arma- 
ments, It  Is  known  that  other  nations 
have  resources  as  great  as  ours  for  the 
I>roductioo  of  bacteriological  arma- 
ments. Is  there  anyone  who  can  give 
us  assurances  that  if  we  were  to  use  our 
atom  bombs  germ  warfare  could  not  be 
launched  against  us  and  human  and 
plant  diseases  spread  over  our  continent 
In  a  matter  of  hours? 

Unless  cur  military  leaders  can  give  us 
such  assurances,  then  their  talk  of  in- 
evitable war  is  equivalent  to  t&lk  of  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  our  land  and 
the  death  and  crippling  of  our  citizens. 

I  Just  heard  the  distinguished  states- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Short],  make  a  very  eloquent  plea  for 
peace  in  closing  his  remarks,  and  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  It  is  appropriate 
and  fitting  that  he  should  dose  his  re- 
marks in  that  manner. 

THx  nrooMCLCSTvcifcss  or  modbn  waa 

Even  If  we  won  a  new  world  war — and 
if  by  some  miracle  our  homeland  was 
still  unscathed — what  would  we  have 
won?  Would  we  not  then  be  faced  with 
problems  at  least  as  dlfDcuit  as  those 
which  we  now  find  so  troublous?  Would 
not  the  relief  and  reconstruction  burden 
be  many  times  what  It  Is  today?  Would 
not  the  task  of  organizing  a  peace  be 
infinitely  more  difficult?    How  can  any- 


one with  common  senae  then  tolerate  the 
alternative  of  war?  How  oan  anyone 
knowingly  and  willfully  enrato  In  a 
single  act  which  promotes  an  armaments 
race? 

How  can  men  of  Christian  eonaclenoe 
concentrate  their  moneys  and  enerrlea 
on  armament  expenditures?  Do  not  the 
teachinta  of  Jesus  counsel  us  to  devote 
our  energies  to  peace — and  to  try  to  put 
an  end  to  the  present  dunteroui  drift 
toward  wart 

Our  common  sense,  our  democratic 
herltaffe.  and  our  Christian  teachings  all 
Join  to  demand  of  us  that  we  buckle  down 
to  the  serious  Job  of  building  the  iwaco. 

muci  wtu  NOT  at  imi>oi>bd  sy  rmct 

Zf  we  are  to  get  on  with  tho  Job  of 
building  the  peace,  wo  Mid  to  reallae 
that  pparo  will  not  be  Imposed  by  any 
one  nation  but  must  come  aa  the  result 
of  the  netoUatlon  of  differences.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  say  with  all  rev- 
erence that  I  pray  that  the  London  ne- 
gotiations on  a  Oerman  peace  treaty  will 
not  be  broken  off.  Theii;  are  those  who 
tell  U.H  Uiat  negotiations  with  some  na- 
tlonN  Is  unavailing  and  that  the  only 
lanfuaire  they  understand  is  force.  I 
am  afraid  that  this  Is  the  spirit  of  the 
Truman  doctrine.  Making  the  peace 
can  be  seriously  undertaken  only  if  we 
renounce  this  mi*:placed  faith  In  force. 
We  cannot  make  the  peace  when  all  our 
thinking,  all  our  talking,  bristles  wltb 
military  phraseology. 

Today,  a^  never  before  ia  tfve  history 
of  our  country,  the  mUitary  mind  is 
dominating  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Mihtary  men  have 
been  bn>ught  into  the  State  Department 
and  other  civilian  agencies.  We  all 
acknowledge  the  great  contribution  of 
these  men  to  our  defense  and  victory  in 
war.  But  war  is  their  business  and  we 
dare  not  entrust  our  national  policy, 
wnether  foreign  or  domestic,  to  them. 
Surely  this  great  Nation  of  ours  has  pro- 
duced civilians  capable  of  exercising 
leadership.  Surely  we  do  not  need  to 
invite  the  military,  which  is  and  should 
be  the  servant  of  the  state,  to  become  the 
dominant  element  In  our  democratic 
society.  At  this  time  more  than  ever 
before  when  war  has  l>ecome  so  fearsome 
a  thing,  civilians  must  not  abdicate 
their  responsibilities  to  their  country  by 
calling  in  the  generals  to  run  its  affairs. 

TOUmANCB  AMOMC   Nanows 

We  will  be  much  less  than  realistic  If 
we  do  not  recogniae  that  a  dura>>le  peace 
will  require  the  living  together  of  coun- 
tries of  different  faiths,  political  sys- 
tems, and  economic  organization.  We 
cannot  expect  the  world  to  be  remade  in 
our  own  image.  More  than  half  the 
population  of  the  world  lives  under 
primitive  conditions  remote  from  our 
way  of  life.  We  must  use  our  great  in- 
fluence In  the  world  to  bring  out  the 
common  desires  for  peace  rather  than 
to  emphasize  the  inherent  conflicts  which 
make  it  difficult  to  achieve. 

Vn  ICTTST  L>AO  BT  IXASCPLB 

We  enjoy  great  political  and  economic 
benefits  which  have  made  our  country 
rich  and  strong.  The  best  in  our  way  of 
life  can  be  brought  to  other  nations  only 
by  example.    We  cannot  and  we  dare 


not  tBtarvane  Into  oUwr  nations  to  foree 
acceptance  of  our  system.^.  We  cannot 
bo  mlsslonartes  by  the  sword  for  our 
own  eoonoiBlc  and  political  institutions. 
Our  faith  In  our  own  institutions  must  be 
shown  through  keepini  our  economy 
strong  and  healthy  and  wtaglng  m 
truly  friendly  commercial  ralatiOBs  with 
tho  rest  of  the  world. 

Z  eomo  from  a  missionary  teaUy.  I 
know  that  American  wealth  and  Asul- 
can  Institutions  have  ptovided  tho  monty 
to  send  our  misalonarles  throughout  \Jtm 
world  to  preach  the  gos|)el  of  peaot. 
People  Ulk  aUmt  one  brina  an  isola- 
tionist when  you  sUnd  up  to  sptak  for 
paaco.  There  is  no  isolaiionlni  in  ma. 
Ever  since  I  have  boon  an  infant,  I  liavo 
boon  slntlng  "from  Oroenland's  ley 
mountains  to  Zndla*s  coral  strands.**  I 
know  what  that  means.  1  \h\ivvv  \n  tho 
world  being  one  great  family.  I  brlievt 
In  that,  but  Z  also  believe  that  tn  order 
to  achieve  those  goals,  tho  United  Siatos 
of  America  must  remain  strong.  Whan 
wo  weaken  our  own  country,  wt  mdinitr 
tho  entire  world. 

Zn  tho  last  a  years,  we  have  heard  a 
groat  deal  about  tho  obstruouona  to 
peace  created  by  other  naUona.  There 
oan  bo  no  doubt  that  some  nations  have 
been  truculent  and  stubborn  m  their 
conduct  In  international  affairs.  But  we 
cannot  Justify  our  own  failures  simply 
by  pointing  to  the  siiu  of  our  neighbors 
in  the  world. 

The  fact  Is  unchallenged  that  the  mil- 
itary element  of  this  country  has  had 
an  unprecedented  influence  in  national 
policy.  The  fact  is  that  conflict  is  their 
business.  The  fact  is  that  differences 
with  other  nations  have  been  continu- 
ally emphasiaed.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Greek -Turkish  military  program  with  its 
spirit  of  force  and  its  bypas.sing  of  the 
United  Nations  did  not  contribute  to  the 
peace.  We  cannot  escape  our  own  re- 
sponsibilities by  pointing  the  fingers  of 
blame  at  others. 

tSLATioiri  wmt  auMBU. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  the 
reason  we  cannot  secure  the  peace  Is  the 
aggressive  behavior  of  the  second  most 
ppwerful  nation  in  the  world.  This  ag- 
g^ressive  behavior  we  are  told  has  been 
manifest  in  eastern  Europe  where  na- 
tion after  ni|^ion  has  been  drawn  or 
forced  into  a  single  economic  and  po- 
litical orbit.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that 
eastern  Europe  Is  being  brutally  trans- 
formed into  socialistic  states.  But  is 
that  the  whole  truth?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  Roosevelt-Truman  AdminLstra- 
tion  by  agreement  gave  Russia  a  free 
hand  In  eastern  Europe? 

What  did  they  expect  Russia  to  do? 
Did  they  expect  Russia  to  make  Chris- 
tians out  of  the  satellite  countries ?  They 
knew  what  to  expect.  They  knew  that 
those  countries  would  become  Commu- 
nist Were  you  at  Yalta?  Were  you  at 
Potsdam?  Were  you  at  Tehran?  Did 
the  American  people  know  what  was  go- 
ing on?  Did  you  know  what  happened? 
What  is  the  Marshall  plan?  There  are 
140.000.000  people  in  America  and  every- 
one has  a  different  point  of  view  about 
the  Marshall  plan.  There  are  435  Mon- 
bers  on  this  fioor.  Not  one  of  you  knows 
what  the  Marshall  (dan  is.  any  more 
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than  I  do.  If  you  do.  ge  up  here  and 
Ull  me. 

-Wow.  I  heard  the  distl  jguished  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Looc*] 
make  an  hour's  speech  he  re.  I  thought 
he  wa?  going  to  recommei  id  action.  He 
was  in  lUly  and  France,  i  nd  elsewhere. 

1  was  not  in  Europe.  I  hi  ,ve  listened  to 
the  speeches  made  on  this  floor.  Not 
one  of  those  gentlemen  who  went  to 
Europe  has  come  up  wit  i  the  answer. 
Maybe  some  of  you  newspaper  gentle- 
men or  radio  commentate  rs.  who  know 
the  answers,  will  teU  us  «hat  the  Mar- 
.s.hall  plan  is.  What  does  i  t  embrace?  I 
would  Uke  to  know.  I  hive  been  here 
since  the  19th  of  this  mon  h.  I  thought 
the  world  was  on  fire  and  ve  needed  ac- 
tion. I  thought  Mr.  Trums  n  would  come 
In  here  with  a  program. 

You  know,  when  Mr.  loosevelt  and 
Mr.  Truman  turned  over  Pi  iland.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Yugoslavia,  am  the  Balkan 
States,  and  turned  over  pa  t  of  Germany 
to  Stalin,  did  they  expect  t  lat  any  atten- 
tion would  be  given  the  A  nerican  view- 
point after  they  had  agre<  d  that  Russia 
was  to  be  the  sole  occupy!  fvg  power  and 
the  prunary  admini.stratin  :  power? 

Oh,  they  say  they  are  pi  itting  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  hole.  Mr.  Truman 
made  a  very  clever  speecl  .  They  have 
been  in  power  for  16  years  in  this  coun- 
try, with  an  overwhelmirg  Democratic 
Congress  in  control  for  i  years  while 
Hoover  was  President.  Po  •  14  years  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  running  ths  show.  Now 
they  are  blaming  the  Repi  blicans  for  all 
the  troubles  of  mankind  We  have  a 
majority  of  40  or  50  in  the  House  and  in 
the  other  body  they  have  a  majority  of 

2  or  3.  with  8  or  10  of  thos  i  fellows  being 
10  percent  Republicans.  J  nd  then  they 
raise  Ned  with  Bob  Taft  hat  he  is  not 
able  to  do  thus  and  so. 

Incidentally,  I  am  from  '  )hio.  and  I  am 
proud  of  Bob  Taft.  I  thli  ik  Bob  Taft  is 
one  of  the  most  capable,  hsnest.  and  de- 
cent citizens  in  America.  I  think  he  has 
courage.  I  do  not  always  i  igree  with  him 
and  he  does  not  always  agree  with  me. 
but  I  know  that  Bob  Taft  Is  honest  and 
he  has  guts. 

Sure,  the  fellows  on  tie  Democratic 
side,  whenever  one  of  ovr  fellows  is  a 
convert  to  their  phllosop  ly.  ask  for  a 
call  of  the  House  and  for  extensions  of 
time.  They  always  have '  0  or  40  Demo- 
crats here  to  applaud  him  ind  cheer  him. 
What  do  they  have  to  offer  "^  Confu.sion; 
di'fJcii  financing:  hcadach  ?s  wholesale;  a 
faUe  doctrine  of  security.  By  the  time 
they  get  through  with  t  loir  programs 
"you  don't  know  from  r  oihing  '  You 
do  not  know  whether  yo  i  art  afoot  or 
horseback.  The  same  tMng  la  true  of 
thlx  whole  International  p  rogram. 

Can  any  member  of  he  Roosevelt* 
Truman  admtntjitratlon  :ruthfuny  say 
ho  wan  «urprt<ir>d  that  Ri  sxta  set  about 
•ocialtxing  eastern  EUDpe?  Imailnt 
lho*e  frllown  They  ga  e  It  to  them 
lock,  slock,  and  barrel,  T  iey  »ald,  "Hert 
la  Pt^land  Take  It,  Hf  r  >  i»  Cicchualc 
viUla.    Take  it."    What  c  o  they  cxpcctt 

What  did  they  expert  Ru»»l«  to  do 
after  that*  Did  they  eipoct  Sialln  to 
a«k  Mr.  Truman's  advice  on  how  to  ra> 
ortantaa  thaat  «tatM?  hid  the  Roo«e- 
v«U>Truman  admlnUtrat  on  expect  that 
Any  attenuon  would  bt  |l  r«n  Uia  Amtri> 
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can  viewpoint  after  they  had  agreed 
that  Russia  was  to  be  the  sole  occupying 
power  and  the  primary  adminLstering 
power?  Can  any  member  of  the  Roose- 
velt-Tnmian  administration  truthfully 
say  he  was  surprised  that  Russia  set 
about  socializing  eastern  Europe?  Did 
the  Roosevelt-Truman  administration 
expect  Russia  to  institute  democratic 
political  systems  which  do  not  exist  in 
Russia  itself?  Yet  now  they  sound  a  wild 
alarm  about  the  socialization  of  eastern 
Europe  and  use  a  "stop  communism" 
slogan  to  persuade  us  to  regiment  our 
own  economy  with  wartime  controls. 
They  talk  about  socialization  of  eastern 
Europe  as  an  irreconcilable  difference 
between  us  and  Russia,  as  a  conflict 
which  may  lead  to  war.  They  want  to 
bring  all  these  controls  back,  all  these 
black  markets. 

Controls!  Do  you  want  controls? 
You  will  have  the  same  thing  here  they 
have  in  England.  Do  you  want  social- 
ization here?  Do  you  want  a  strong 
country  here,  a  free  country,  a  free  econ- 
omy, or  do  you  want  socialization? 
Brother,  you  here  from  Tennessee,  what 
do  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  making  a  very 
splendid  speech. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  That  is  the  first  compli- 
ment I  have  ever  had  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.  Of  course,  I  will  yield. 
I  want  to  take  a  drink  of  water. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  sure  if  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  will  recall,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  upon  many  occasions  to  pay 
him  the  highest  compliment. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. We  did  occupy  the  same  platform 
on  a  radio  program.  The  gentleman 
and  I  are  good  friends,  but  he  still  sticks 
to  his  New  Deal  point  of  view,  and  I 
never  could  get  that  point  of  view. 

Mr    MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  rose. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  wondered  when  the 
gentleman  would  rise.  Brother  Murray, 
I  am  glad  you  are  getting  up. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
remember  asking  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman to  yield  before.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  taken  the  time 
to  read  the  testimony  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Department  ot 
Agriculture  given  before  the  Senate- 
House  Economic  Committee  yesterday, 
in  which  the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
if  you  please,  la  asking  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  which  set  up  an  agrl* 
cultural  dictatorship  within  the  confines 
of  the  Uiiltcd  Stiitt's.  Someone  wants  to 
shuffle  that  of!  onto  the  American  farmer 
Instead  of  going  over  to  the  other  side 
where  they  have  not  asked  the  farmers 
over  there  to  submit  to  one-tenth  as 
much  as  the  farmers  of  this  country  have 
already  submitted  to, 

Mr.  BENDER.  The  fentleman  Is 
absolutely  right,  Retarding  Thomas 
JefTcrson,  may  I  say  that  one  phraite  at- 
tributed to  him  which  I  fKall  bent  is 
that  "That  governmant  to  bMt  which 
lovernu  least." 

•ome  of  theiir  folkii  who  hold  banoueti 
In  hii  memory  have  foriottan  all  about 


what  he  said,  like  some  of  our  Republi- 
can people  have  forgotten  all  ai^out  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.    I  am  mindful  of  that,  too. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman I  hope  will  read  that  testimony. 
That  gentleman  representing  the  United 
States  has  asked  for  powers  and  control 
over  one  segment  of  our  society,  the  farm 
people  of  this  country,  away  beyond  any 
of  the  war  powers  given  to  President 
Roosevelt  during  the  war.  I  hope  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  read  this. 
Later  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
put  it  in  the  Record  so  that  everyone 
here  instead  of  spending  so  much  time 
talking  about  what  the  dictators  of  the 
world  are  doing  will  once  in  a  while  open 
an  eye  to  see  what  members  cf  our  own 
Government  are  trying  to  do  to  one  seg- 
ment of  our  society,  the  rural  people  of 
America.  They  want  to  put  the  strait- 
jacket  on  the  American  farm  but  it 
sounds  and  looks  like  a  brainchild  of 
our  friends  of  another  land. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  will  say  "Amen"  to 
every  word  the  gentleman  said. 

DANCER    or    COMMUNISM 

The  danger  of  communism  :n  parts  of 
the  world  other  than  eastern  Europe  has 
been  pictured  as  another  ma.ior  bloc  to 
the  j)eace.  But  this  danger  is  one  which 
it  is  easy  to  exaggerate.  Mr.  Ernest  Weir, 
an  outstanding  American  industrialist, 
pointed  out.  upon  his  recent  return  from 
a  trip  to  Europe,  that  it  is  in  fact  being 
very  much  exaggerated. 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  Weir: 

I  came  back  fully  convinced  that  in  Prance 
and  England  there  Is  not  the  slightest  danger 
of  communism.  I  am  also  convinced  there 
18  no  danger  of  ultimate  communism  In  the 
United  States.  In  my  opinion,  communism, 
as  exemplified  by  Russia,  can  only  be  applied 
In  a  country  such  as  Russia,  where  people 
are  of  low  standard  as  a  result  of  centuries 
of  mistreatment.  In  England.  France,  and 
the  United  States,  people  are  very  individu- 
alistic, and  they  will  never  stand  lor  any  gov- 
ernment which  destroys  their  individual  free- 
dom and  keeps  the  Iron  heel  of  control  on 
their  necks.  In  my  opinion,  the  bugaboo  put 
out  by  our  administration,  namely,  that  un- 
less we  finance  countries  they  will  go  com- 
munistic, is  without  the  slightest  Justifica- 
tion. People  who  will  stand  for  <:ommunism 
will  go  in  that  direction  Irrespec  ive  of  what 
we  may  do  to  the  contrary.  I  tiilnk  Greece 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  v,HSte  of  our 
money  without  in  any  way  bringing  into  that 
country  peace  and  ttabillty. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  this 
country  must  keep  lta«l(  ttrong  and  active, 
with  high  production,  tmprovln^t  standards 
of  living  for  all  the  people,  and  a  normal 
prosperity  that  will  be  a  great  exi.mple  to  the 
balance  of  the  world  as  to  the  vtluea  of  our 
type  of  government.  Nobody  can  vlilt  Euro- 
pean countriea  with  problems  resulting  di- 
rectly from  their  form  of  governntcnt  and  low 
production  without  coming  bttck  to  the 
United  States  with  a  deep  appret  latlnn  of  Its 
fundamental  values  and  of  the  great  thtnga 
It  has  done  to  Improve  the  •tandarda  of  liv- 
ing of  all  of  the  people. 

Later  In  his  report,  Mr.  Weir  con* 
eludes: 

The  net  result  of  all  this  Is  thut  InterMted 
as  the  United  Itates  Is  and  inu«t  be  In  the 
oundltloni  or  fortign  onuntriM.  t.hs  ultimate 
solution  mvui  be  in  their  uwit  hmuU  and  nut 
in  curt,  Slid  the  quicksr  w«  rvtllse  this  ai 
a  eouutry  ths  Uetter  off  we  will  all  be,  both 
hsre  and  abroad.  Ws  have  pu .  grtst  lumi 
of  money  into  China  over  the  |tast  10  yean 
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■nd  yet  th*  recent  report  of  Oeneral  Wede- 
meyer  shows  that  China  !•  atUi  being  oper- 
ated  on  the  same  old  basis  with  bad  govern- 
ment, graft,  starvation,  and  a  growing 
strength  of  communism. 

Mr.  KEEFE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

fentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.    I  yield  *o  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.    I  am  a  little  interested 
In  the  report  by  Mr.  Weir,  who  quotes 
from  the  report  of  General  Wedemeyer. 
Evidently  Mr.  Weir  has  sources  of  Uifor- 
matlon  that  have  been  denied  to  Mem- 
bers  of  Congrras.    I  happen   to  know 
General  Wedemeyer,  and  he  is  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  the  very  highest  esteem. 
He  is  a  good  American.    He  imderstands 
Ciiina  and  its  problems.    He  was  sent 
ttiere,  following  the  inability  of  General 
Marshall  to  do  anything  toward  organiz- 
ing a  peace  in  China,  to  make  a  report,  a 
fair  stu-vey,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  that  report  has  been 
put  into  the  secret  archives  of  the  State 
Department,  and  this  is  the  first  infor- 
mation that  I  have  had  that  anybody 
has  had  access  to  that  statement  except, 
perhaps,  the  higher-ups  in  the  State  De- 
partment.   I  think  it  is  a  fair  subject 
of  inquiry,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  hold  to  the  belief  that  one  of  the 
great  faults  that  we  can  point  to  as  re- 
sponsible for  our  entrance  into  the  last 
war  and  that  perhaps  may  be  one  of  the 
things  upon  which  we  will  predicate  our 
entrance  into  the  next  war — and  I  hope 
It  will  never  come — is  the  fact  that  we 
still  persist  in  this  idea  of  secret  diplo- 
macy, and  we  expect  the  American  peo- 
ple to  follow  the  leadership  of  those  in 
charge  of  that  diplomacy  when  they  are 
imwllling  to  trust  the  American  peot^e 
with  the  truth  and  the  facts.    Now.  I 
would  like  to  know — and  I  expect  to 
make  a  demand  on  the  floor  more  perti- 
nently and  directly — ^what  has  become 
of  General  Wedemeyer's  report  on  ChUia 
that  was  asked  for  and  paid  for  by  the 
people  of  America? 

Why  is  it  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress do  not  know  what  that  report  is 
and  have  no  access  to  it?  The  answer 
is  always  the  same  as  was  given  to  me 
by  the  dislinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut.  Oh.  diplomatic  reasons  do 
not  permit  the  disclosure  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  because  if  we  would  disclose 
It  to  the  Congress  or  the  American 
people,  foreign  governments  would  find 
out  about  It  It  is  about  as  simple,  in 
my  opinion,  as  the  answer  General  Mar- 
shall gave  during  the  Pearl  Harbor  in- 
vestigation as  to  why  be  did  not  take 
the  scrambler  telephone  and  call  up 
General  Short.  He  ^laid  he  did  not  do 
It  because  he  first  would  have  had  to  get 
•omebody  out  of  bed  at  an  early  hour, 
and  then  when  that  answer  did  not  20 
across  very  good  he  said  It  was  because 
of  secret  roasoM.  At  that  very  hour  the 
Japanese  Fleet  wm  carrying  Its  planes  to 
Pearl  Barbor  to  make  that  devuutlnf 
atUek. 

X  should  Uke  to  have  the  gentleman 
discuss  In  hU  Npoeoh.  If  he  wUl  the  an- 
swer to  the  problem  that  faces  the  people 
ol  America.  It  li  easy  to  speculate  lo 
tu'ms  of  eloquent  geaaralitles  and  polnl 
out  all  of  these  sltuatlona  that  exist,  bul 
wliai  Um  AmarloMi  paopla  w«al  to  h»v« 


to  somebody  who  will  arise  out  of  this 
confusion  and  point  to  a  program  that 
we  can  put  our  fingers  on.  The  gentle- 
man will  find,  as  I  have,  when  he  asks 
the  direct  question,  "What  is  this  pro- 
gram and  how  is  it  going  to  work?"  that 
they  say.  "We  do  not  dare  go  into  the 
details  because  that  would  be  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  other  country." 

I  dare  say  there  are  not  10  men  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  that  can  stand  up 
here  and  give  to  the  American  people  or 
the  Members  of  this  Congres.s  the  actual 
mechanics  as  to  how  this  aid  program  is 
going  to  be  carried  out,  how  it  is  actually 
going  to  work  in  the  event  the  money  is 
provided,  and  how  it  has  actually  worked 
in  the  case  of  the  administering  of  aid  to 
Greece,  to  Austria,  to  Italy,  to  China,  and 
to  France  under  the  programs  that  are 
already  in  effect.  I  shoiild  like  at  some 
time  in  this  discussion  to  have  somebody 
tell  the  American  people  what  the  pro- 
gram is,  how  It  is  proposed  that  it  shall 
work,  what  the  result  is,  the  end  that  we 
seek  to  accomplish,  and  what  the  pros- 
pects are  for  accomplishing  1Jiat  end  in 
view  of  what  is  transpiring  from  day  to 
day.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  advert 
to  some  of  those  questions  in  the  talk 
he  is  giving. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  expect  to  if  I  have  the 
time  to  give  the  gentleman  some  of  my 
answers.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  em- 
phasized that  which  I  was  emphasizing, 
that  there  is  no  program,  that  there  is 
no  concrete  proposal.  All  they  are  in- 
terested in  is  putting  the  Republicans  in 
the  hole.  It  is  obvious.  You  talk  to  them 
privately  and  they  smile  up  their  sleeve 
and  say.  "Well,  you  fellows  have  got  this. 
It  is  your  baby  now."  It  is  not  our  baby 
at  all.  It  is  the  American  people's  baby, 
and  it  is  theirs  because  of  the  bimghng  of 
the  present  administration  and  its  prede- 
cessor. 

Incidentally,  that  great  military  man, 
Mr.  Marshall,  was  the  last  man  to  leare 
China,  and  what  did  he  do?  Re  threw  up 
his  hands  and  said,  "I  am  going  to  get  out 
of  here."  Did  he  have  an  ans^ver?  They 
talk  about  communism.  He  said  to  the 
Communists  in  China.  "Go  ahead,  bc^s, 
help  yourselves." 

Mr.  CLEVENGFR.  Mr.  Spieaker,  wfll 
the  gentleman  yield! 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  yield  to  Uhe  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER  It  l8  With  consid- 
erable regret  that  I  must  make  this  sug- 
gestion, but  in  my  ears  rings  the  good-by 
of  a  general  officer  in  that  boar  trap  that 
is  baited  with  5,100  of  the  finest  oflBcers 
and  men  of  the  United  States  Army.  I 
am  speaking  of  that  corridor  100  miles 
behind  the  Red  line  in  Vienna,  The 
same  man  went  to  Yalta  and  I'ehran  that 
was  on  guard  with  the  scrambled  tele- 
phone the  morning  of  December  7.  M 
Trieste  are  6.000  more,  and  there  are 
about  the  same  down  the  Berlin  corridor. 
My  memory  goes  back  to  "Reraamber  tha 
Jfaine."  "Remember  the  luaUmia,"  "He- 
member  Pearl  Harbor,"  and  'Remember 
Bataan."  Theae  gentlemen  did  not  pro- 
teat  It  on  purpoia,  when  th»y  affeetad 
thousands  of  mllas  of  territory  that 
Amerlean  valor  won,  and  Uma  plaead 
Umm  «iD  hnek  is  thir%  b«ltli«  lilt  B«it 
trap  lo  ilvi  Afflerloa  tho  bloe<tb«th  that 
U  naoaaaary  to  aalia  bar  fliltl.   X  oaa^ 


not  tWnk  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas without  thUikIng  of  the  good-by 
that  those  men  said  to  me  when  I  left 
the  city  of  Vienna  on  September  7  last. 
TKs  TauMAM  oocntmi 

Mr.  BENDER.  Ever  since  the  end  of 
the  war  I  have  determined  my  position 
on  all  foreign  economic  proposals  In  the 
nght  of  three  principles: 

First.  Is  the  particular  proposal  or 
project  a  humanitarian  one  that  will  aid 
the  people  of  our  cotmtry  and/'or  the 
world? 

Second.  Is  it  a  project  designed  to  pro- 
mote peace  or  will  it  tend  to  create 
greater  tension  and  lead  us  on  the  road 
to  war? 

Third.  Is  the  particular  proposal  or 
project  economically  efficient  and  will  it 
be  administered  in  an  efHclent  and  busi- 
ness-like manner? 

Last  March  when  President  Truman 
enu  elated  his  doctrine  in  relation  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  I  vigorously  opposed 
it  because  I  felt  that  while  it  pretended 
to  be  humanitarian  and  to  promote  the 
peace,  It  was  actually  mihtaristic  and 
war-like,  at  variance  with  all  historic 
peaceful  traditions  of  the  United  States. 
I  pointed  out  that  it  would  not  settle 
anything  in  Greece  but  on  the  contrary 
would  aggrarate  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  Greek  people.  I  predicted  that 
the  large  amount  of  unds  sent  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  would  be  wasted,  and  that  we 
would  be  starting  what  is  now  becoming 
known  as  operation  rathole — the  pour- 
ing of  American  dollars  down  an  encfiess 
drain. 

All  rehahle  reports  since  have  verified 
the  correctness  of  that  position.  It  Is 
clear  that  conditions  in  Greece  have  be- 
come aggravated,  that  the  money  Con- 
gress appropriated  has  beoi  squandered, 
and  that  soon  the  administration  will  ask 
for  huge  additional  funds.  Not  only  hava 
we  broken  with  our  American  traditioa 
by  sending  a  military  commission  into 
Gi-eece  during  a  peacetime  period,  but  it 
has  now  been  announced  by  the  Truman 
administration  that  the  commission  will 
be  tripled  in  size. 

Only  this  week  end,  an  American  radio 
commentator  reporting  on  his  recent 
visit  to  Greece  stated  that  the  guerillas 
now  occupied  more  territory  than  they 
did  last  summer  when  the  Americans  first 
came.  He  reported  that  Communist  in- 
fluence Is  spreading  in  Greece.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  Informed  that  the 
$300.00  ,000  already  appropriated  Is 
practically  expended  and  that  the  United 
States  must  withdraw  or  appropriate 
more  funds. 

Many  Americans  have  wondered  how  a 
small  band  of  lOMO  rebels  could  hold 
off  a  Greek  Army  of  more  than  lOO.OOO— 
an  army  on  which  the  British  had  spent 
a  half  billion  dollars  and  which  was  cost- 
ing tho  Amerlean  taxjiayers  another 
quarter  bilUon  dollara.  1  asked  com- 
petent observers  and  was  told  a  fael 
which  I  rarely  sas  la  prtn^-that  the 
Oreek  Army  of  the  ptaawt  rifisl  fov- 
•manem  does  not  want  to  mrht  thetr 
brother  Greeks.  It  appean  that  the 
Orvfk  Army  oonststs  of  men  who  wmild 
othtnrtia  bo  UBemployed.  TUayarawUl* 
lof  It  lai  Army  pay  flBinisi  kMldgnt- 
atty  by  the  United  Mates— but  they  art 
'  '     OfaakalabiiniC 
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of  the  corrupt  Royalists  who  are  sup- 
ported by  United  States  funds. 

Let  me  recall  at  this  time  the  con- 
structive proposals  which  I.  together 
wtlh  a  number  of  others  who  v,  ere  vlgor- 
ourly  opposed  to  the  Truman  doctrine, 
made  last  March. 

First  of  all.  we  urged  that  t  ic  United 
8tat«  Mtage  in  no  military  interven- 
tion, but  on  the  contrary  take  he  InltJa- 
Uv«  befoie  the  United  Nations  to  secure 
Mreemrnt  that  no  country  in  crvene  in 
either  Greece  or  Turk<?y.  S.^cnndly,  we 
ursed  that  Instead  of  the  sutr  of  1400,- 
000.000  to  finance  the  so-calle  1  Truman 
doctrine  In  Greece  and  Turley.  about 
one-fourth  of  that  amount  »e  appro- 
priated for  genuine  humanltaiian  relief. 
We  proposed  that  this  sum  l«  admln- 
L-^trred  by  the  United  Nations  and  that 
nations  In  addition  to  the  Unl;ed  States 
be  a.'ked  to  contribute.  The  vl«;dom  of 
these  proposals  is  dally  beconlng  more 
■huniinTlj  dear.  They  could  have  been 
effectively  carried  out.  The-  are  the 
kind  of  proposals  which  witt:  our  sup- 
port could  have  obtained  i  nanlmous 
Agreement  of  the  United  Nati<  ns.  They 
are  the  kind  of  proposals  wklch  would 
have  strengthened  the  Unite  i  Nations 
Ortanlxatlon.  They  are  the  k  nd  of  pro- 
posaU  which  would  have  lessened  civil 
conflict  in  Greece  and  a  )preciably 
mitigated  the  starvation  of  lie  Greek 
people. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Greece 
and  Turkey.  I  would  like  to  ncntlon  to 
my  colleagues  some  facts  on  he  origins 
of  this  program  which  were  >rought  to 
my  attention  this  summer.  At  that 
time.  I  wrote  to  the  chalman  of  the 
Hou'W  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  John 
Tabm.  calling  them  to  his  atte  itlon.  To 
bring  out  these  facts  I  should  Ike  to  read 
the  text  of  this  letter  wntte^  on  Sep- 
tember a: 
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:ha  i 
'  assist;  nee 
by  Lbe 
ter  ded 


Bon.  JoBM  T*nt. 

Ciiairmen,  Committee  on  A 
House  of  Rcpresentaltvei 
Wmshington.  D.  C. 
OBsa  John:  I  have  been  Infornled 
March  at  the  time  Mr.  Truman 
Ilia    M00.000.030    doctrine    with 
Greece  and  Tiirkey,  no  request 
either  Greece  or  Turitey  for 
this  proposal  was  formulated  by 
administration  itself  which  ex 
cX  United  States  money  to  Greece 
I  am  further  Informed  that  the 
1st  government  accepted  this 
•gre«d  to  supervision  by  Amerltrans 
ature  cf  S300.000.COO  In 
government,  on  the  oth4r 
nlfled   wiUlnsness   to   accept 
"loan"  only  II  there  were  no 
to  It;  In  other  words,  no  super 
expenditures.     The  accuracy  of 
would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by 
actually  no  supervision  has  been 
with  respect  to  the  TurUah  expe^ditu 
'^MK  the  TiiuasP  doctrine.    This 
I  fteUef*.  fee  checked    by    a 


a.  1947. 

P)  TOprUttiOHM, 


tie 


stni  igs 


tbe 


1%  would  mem  to  me  entirely 
the  House  Appropriations 
had  the  serious  responsibility 
reccmmendation  to  Congress 
tlw  HOO.OOO.COD  involved  In  the 
tatloa  of  the  Truman  doctrine 
quire  Into  the  facts  surrounding 
of  the  so-called  Greek-Turkish 
committee  C3Uld.  in  fact, 
■the  people  of  the  United  States 


Comn  Ittee 
(if 
wl  h 


detern  ine 


that  last 
prccleimed 
respect    to 
come  from 
ratl:er. 
the  Truman 
an  offer 
and  Turitey. 
eek  royal- 
proposal  and 
of  the 
(Jreece.    The 
hand,  sig- 
prcfTercd 
attached 
is'on  of  "its 
this  report 
fact  that 
undertaken 
res  un- 
1  eport  could, 
c  sngreaslonal 


fitting  that 

which 

mailing  a 

respect  to 

first  presen- 

shculd  m- 

the  origin 

loan.     Your 

whether 

the  Con- 


ind 


_. are  confronted  with  a  willful  and  pro- 

voestlve  policy  of  misreprcsenution  tn  for* 
•ign  affairs,  a  policy  which  is  Uading  to  ex- 
travagant and  perilous  military  and  interna- 
tional expenditures. 

It  u  my  belief  that  In  the  Interesu  of  peace 
and  •coQomioal  government,  the  Congress 
•t  soms  point  tn  the  near  future  will  be 
obliged  to  curb  the  Truman  admlnlitratlon's 
reckless  policy  of  foreign  txpetiduurts.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  Congress,  In  the  IntercsU 
of  peace  and  the  eeunomic  stsbillty  of  the 
United  atstes.  will  have  to  repudiate  Mr.  Tru- 
man's genet al  p<jllcy  of  militarism  nnd  vast 
miliury  expenditures  nnd  limit  Internstionsl 
economic  commitments  to  genuine  commer- 
cial crcdlU  for  American  goods.  credlU  of  a 
kind  which  are  designed  to  promote  world 
production  and  which  therefore  we  can  ex- 
pect will  ultimately  be  repaid.  Your  com- 
mittee would  be  a  mnjor  factor  in  such  a 
congreaeional  decision,  since  repudiation  of 
the  Truman  doctrine  must  necessarily  toke 
the  form  of  rejecting  Mr.  Truman's  budget  re- 
quest for  financing  this  project.  I  would 
accordingly  urge  you.  in  view  of  the  informa- 
tion which  I  have  received,  and  which  I  l-.nve 
communicated  to  you.  to  call  your  commit- 
tee intu  session  for  a  full-scale  Investigation 
of  the  origin  and  background  of  the  Truman 
doctrine,  and  of  related  administration  proj- 
ects which  are  requiring  large  military  ex- 
penditures or  foreign  granu  nnd  credits  for 
which  no  repay nr.ent  can  be  expected. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any  as- 
sistance to  you  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Oxoeoc  H.  BsNcxa. 

Copy  to  JosxFn  W.  Mastim.  Js..  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  debate  which  is  now  taking  place 
throughout  our  country  Is  certainly  the 
most  ImporUnt  in  current  postwar  his- 
tory. It  has  brought  into  the  open  a  .<;et 
of  ls.«ues  which  we  must  face  as  the 
world's  most  powerful  Nation  But  like 
all  major  problem.s.  the  fundamental 
conflicts  have  been  so  obscured  by  re- 
ports, statistics,  appeals  to  emotion,  and 
denunciations  that  our  people  have  be- 
come confu.sed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  gentleman  him- 
self confess  clarity  of  vision,  or  does  he 
admit  some  confusion  of  thought? 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  have  been  talking  for 
an  hour  outlining  my  position.  I  do  not 
claim  to  know  all  the  answers.  I  was  not 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  or  Yale  or  Oxford 
or  Heidelberg.  If  the  gentleman  who  has 
graduated  from  all  these  colleges  cannot 
give  you  the  answers,  what  do  you  expect 
of  me? 

Mr.  GORE.  After  listening  to  the  gen- 
tleman's address,  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression the  gentleman  was  a  graduate 
of  all  those  institutions. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  am  addressing  my 
observations  on  our  foreign  policy  to  five 
specific  phases  of  the  question  to  clarify 
the  issues  and  to  challenge  the  adminis- 
tration on  its  inconsistencies. 

First,  let  there  be  no  misstatement  of 
our  position.  Virtually  all  of  us.  irre- 
spective of  political  viewpoints,  agree 
that  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the  aid 
program  must  be  handled  quickly  and 
efficiently.  The  needs  of  western  Europe 
for  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  required  for 
immediate  necessities  must  be  met.  I 
believe  that  we  should  turn  the  resiwn- 
slbility  for  handling  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  relief  program  over  to 


the  Society  of  Quakers  or  a  special  f>.gency 
established  for  this  specific  purpoie. 

Second,  and  basic  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  Marshall  plan  Is  a  deteimlna- 
tlon  of  Its  primary  purpose.    Certainly. 
Americans  are  entitled  to  Que8tl(m  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  plan  In  th)  light 
of  the  facU.    On  lU  face,  the  M  irshall 
program  proposes  In  extend  Anerlcan 
aid  as  a  means  of  checking  Russian  pene- 
tration  Into   western   Europe.    But   It 
must  be  obvious  that  thla  is  utterly  In- 
consistent with  our  announced  policy  In 
Asia.    It  Is  equally  obvious  that  If  we 
are  really  sincere  In  our  determ  nation 
to  stop  Russian  advances  In  Europe,  we 
should  not  be  permitting  the  large-scale 
manufacture   and   shipment   of    heavy 
goods  to  the  Soviet  Union.    When  our 
President    can    simultaneously    belabor 
Russia  in  his  published  statements  and 
urge  American  businessmen  who  want 
to  stop  doing  business  with  Mojicow  to 
keep  on.  something  is  definitely  peculiar. 
Something  Is  not  being  told  to  us.   Some- 
body Is  kidding  someone.    Certainly  our 
experience  in  the  recent  war  mu;;t  dem- 
onstrate beyond  the  slightest  doubt  that 
machinery  and  tools  Intended  for  peace- 
time purposes,  factories  set  up  for  the 
production  of  farm  Implements,  can  bo 
turned  overnight  from  plowshares  into 
swords  and   from   pruning  hooks  Into 
spears.    This  Inconsistency  between  bat- 
tling Russian  expansionism  and  simul- 
taneously encburaging  and  abetting  It  la 
precisely  what  we  did  to  our  sorrow  with 
Japan  in  tlic  years  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Mr.  KEEFE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KEEFE.    Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  we  have  alleviated  the  threat 
of  war  potential  by  transferring  dis- 
mantled plants  and  factories  from  Ger- 
many over  to  Russia? 

Mr.  BENDER.  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tion answers  Itself. 

Mr  KEEFE.  We  have  Just  built  up 
another  new  and  perhaps  more  sinister 
war  potential. 

Mr.  BENDER.  If  we  would  labor  as 
hard  for  peace  as  we  labor  for  war  we 
would  get  somewhere.  If  we  took  the 
hymn  books  from  which  we  sing  in  our 
churches — Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish — and  really  believed  what  we 
sang  we  would  get  somewhere. 

But  no.  Mr.  Truman  is  more  In- 
terested in  the  next  election. 

I  ask  the  administration  to  explain  its 
reasoning  before  it  asks  Congress  to  vote 
huge  appropnations  for  a  purpose  which 
it  is  not  honestly  endeavoring  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  third  of  my  observations  on  this 
great  controversy  Is  this:  What  safe- 
guards are  we  establishing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  investment  in  Europe?  No 
one  ever  offers  the  vast  sums  we  are  pro- 
posing without  first  examining  the  situ- 
ation closely.  Can  anybody  argue  that 
we  are  behaving  as  misers  If  we  ask  our 
potential  beneficiaries  to  disclose  their 
own  resources  first?  When  a  man  ap- 
plies for  public  assistance,  you  have  the 
right— and  tL*;  duty — to  ascertain  his 
own  means  before  you  spend  the  public 
fimds  entrusted  to  you.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Europeans  have 
huge  amoimts  of  money  invested  right 
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here  In  our  own  country.  These  people 
have  an  obliffatlon  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  live,  which  have  enabled  them 
to  accumulate  those  riches,  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  their  homes.  What  would  we 
think  of  a  relief  applicant  who  a:  kcd  for 
help  because  he  did  not  want  to  touch 
his  last  $10,000  of  savings?  There  art 
literally  bllltoiM  of  dollars  in  foreign- 
owned  assets  held  by  EnglLih,  French, 
Italian,  Swedl.^h,  and  Swls.t  corporations 
and  Individual  Investors  throughout  the 
world.  As  a  prerequisite  for  our  help,  I 
believe  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
governments  we  propose  to  assist,  to  im- 
pose taxes  on  those  who  can  afford  to 
help  those  governments.  As  our  pro- 
gram appears  at  this  moment,  the  re- 
maining rich  of  Europe  stand  to  grow 
richer  and  the  poor  stand  to  remain 
lean  Indeed.  The  16  countries  of  west- 
ern Europe  have  not  hesitated  to  set  down 
their  requirements  for  the  future.  They 
should  be  called  on  to  set  do^n  an  in- 
ventory of  their  assets  no  less. 

Fourth  and  perhaps  more  important 
than  some  White  House  advisers  like  to 
admit  Is  the  consideration  of  the  admin- 
istrative techniques  involved.  Just  how 
vital  this  matter  Is  can  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  3ur  lack  of  success  In  Greece. 
There,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
on  the  scene  for  6  months,  we  have  not 
yet  overcome  the  administrative  prob- 
lems Involved.  Our  Ambassador  to 
Greece  and  our  administrative  director 
are  reportedly  at  odds.  Guerilla  war- 
fare In  the  hills  of  Thrace  has  been  In- 
creasing. Communist  agitation  through- 
out the  entire  peninsula  Is  Intensifying. 
Large  quantities  of  goods  shipped  to 
Athens  have  been  described  as  rotting 
on  the  docks. 

Nothing  In  our  experience  can  give  us 
any  real  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our 
State  Department  to  administer  a  large- 
scale  program  e7:tendlng  through  the 
vast  reaches  of  the  European  continent. 
There  Is  real  significance  to  the  desire  of 
many  Americans  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent corporation  to  finance  and  ad- 
minister the  entire  program.  Such  a 
corporation  could  sell  bonds  and  assume 
the  responsibility  with  better  prospects 
of  an  accurate  accounting  and  complete 
responsiveness  to  public  opinion  than 
would  be  possible  imder  State  Depart- 
ment Jiu'isdiction. 

Even  within  the  Federal  Government 
Itself,  there  is  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  advisability  of  handling  the  Mar- 
shall plan  with  a  single  individual  as  the 
top  man  or  some  other  administrative 
head. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  an 
administrative  obstacle  at  the  very  out- 
set which  must  noi,  be  minimized.  Un- 
less it  is  overcome  more  effectively  than 
we  have  overcome  far  simpler  diflficul- 
ties.  the  Marshall  plan  may  become  a 
headache  worse  than  anything  we  have 
ever  known. 

The  administration  says  that  all  of 
these  problems  are  details  which  can  be 
worked  out,  I  say  that  they  are  funda- 
mental to  the  success  of  any  plan;  that 
they  must  be  worked  out  before  the  pro- 
gram starts,  not  afterward. 

But  perhaps  even  more  pertinent  to 
the  whole  discussion  is  my  fifth  point. 
During  the  years  preceding  the  war.  we 


became  well  acquainted  with  the  slogan 
"Too  UtUe  and  too  late."  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion today.  "How  much  and  how  long?** 

We  have  bad  so  many  sets  of  figures; 
we  have  had  so  mucbf  cuttlni  d<}wn  and 
adding  up.  that  the  $6,000,000,000  per 
year  for  4  years,  most  frequently  men- 
tioned, looks  like  the  merest  guesswork. 
The  16  nations  wl^ch  met  at  Paris  to  fig- 
ure their  needs  at  our  stiggestlon  appar- 
ently can  raise  or  lower  their  require- 
ments to  suit  themselves.  They  will 
take  as  much  as  we  will  give,  and  they 
will  get  along  with  as  little  as  we  can 
spare. 

The  second  question,  "How  long?",  is 
equally  Important  to  our  entire  future. 
We  must  know  the  answer  If  we  are  to 
plan  Intelligently  for  our  own  needs.  At 
the  moment  a  4-year  period  Is  being  dis- 
cussed most  frequently.  Just  why  It 
muft  take  4  years  before  the  total  of 
$24,000,000,000  allocated  during  this 
period  can  become  effective  Is  not  clear. 

In  fact.  Just  about  everything  con- 
nected with  the  whole  program  Is  im- 
clear.  except  the  one  prime  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  pay.  I  believe  that  It  Is  not 
asking  too  much  to  Insist  that  we  get  a 
prospectus  before  we  buy. 

We  recognize  that  help  must  be  offered 
to  Europe.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
Into  a  belief  that  we  are  spending  our 
money  to  create  effective  barriers  to 
communism.  We  must  go  Into  this  with 
our  eyes  no  less  open  than  our  pocket- 
books.  Before  we  start  let  us  have  some 
clear,  specific,  and  consistent  answers  to 
the  doubts  which  trouble  us  In  this  trou- 
bled generation. 

THI  COLO  WAa 

The  Greek-Turkish  program  called  for 
by  President  Truman  may  be  considered 
as  the  official  declaration  of  the  cold  war 
against  Rus.<;ia.  It  was  part  of  a  doctrine 
which  proposed  the  organization  of  anti- 
Soviet  states  over  the  entire  perimeter 
of  the  Russian  zone.  The  theory  called 
for  military  and  financial  support  to 
every  country  on  this  perimeter  that 
would  ask  for  a  hand-out  in  the  name 
of  stopping  communism. 

The  impracticability  of  such  a  doc- 
trine has  been  demonstrated  by  a  num- 
ber of  students  of  foreign  affairs,  per- 
haps most  ably  by  Mr.  Walter  LIppmann. 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  LIppmann: 

The  policy  of  containment  •  •  •  de- 
mands the  emplojrment  of  American  eco- 
nomic, political  and.  in  the  last  analysis. 
American  military  power  at  sectors  In  the 
Interior  of  Furope  and  Asia.  Thla  requires, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  ground  forces — that 
is  to  say,  reserves  of  infantry,  which  we  do 
not  possess. 

The  United  States  cannot  by  its  own  mili- 
tary power  contain  the  expensive  pressure  of 
the  Russians  at  every  point  where  they  show 
signs  of  encroaching.  The  United  States  can- 
not have  ready  unalterable  counterforce 
consisting  of  American  troops.  Therefore, 
the  counterforces  which  Mr.  X  requires  have 
to  be  composed  of  Chinese,  Afghans,  Iranians. 
Turks,  Kurds,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Italians.  Aus- 
trlans.  of  anti-Soviet  Poles.  Czechoslovaks, 
Bulgars,  Yugoslavs,  An>anians.  Bungarians, 
Finns,  and  Oermana. 

The  policy  can  be  implemented  only  by 
recruiting,  subsidizing,  and  supporting  the 
heterogeneotis  array  of  satellitea.  clients,  de- 
pendents, and  puppets.  Tixe  instrument  of 
the  policy  of  containment  Is  therefore  a  cofdi- 
tlon  of  disorganized,  disunited,  feeble,  or  dla- 


orderly  natlone.  tribes,  and  faetlem  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  Soviet  UtoUm. 

To  organlae  a  coalition  among  powerful 
modem  states  is,  even  tn  time  of  war  and 
under  dire  neceislty.  an  eBormouoty  dlfllcult 
thing  to  do  well.  To  orffantae  •  coalltkM  oC 
disunited,  feeble.  a»d  immature  etatae,  and 
to  hold  It  tofeUMT  tor  a  peotoaged  dtplo- 
matlc  oiege.  which  BUgtot  last  for  10  or  16 
years,  is,  I  submit,  trnposetbly  diAcult 

It  would  require,  however  wueli  tM  real 
name  fur  It  wore  disavowed.  eonltaiMl  and 
complicated  Intervention  by  the  United 
States  in  the  aflfaln  of  oO  the  members  of 
the  coalition  whieh  we  were  proposing  to 
organtae,  to  protect,  to  lead,  and  to  use.  Our 
diplomatic  agents  abroad  would  have  to  have 
an  almost  unerrinr  capacity  to  judge  cor- 
rectly and  quickly  which  men  and  which 
parties  were  reUoble  oontaiusrs.  Here  aS 
horns  Congress  and  ths  people  would  have 
to  stand  ready  to  back  tbslr  judRmeiits  as 
to  who  should  be  nominated,  who  should 
be  subsldlred.  who  should  be  whUewniihed, 
who  should  be  seen  throttfh  reee  eolored 
spectacles,  who  should  be  asade  omr  clients 
and  our  sUtss. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  The  article  from  which 
the  gentleman  has  quoted  is  one  of  a 
series  of  articles  written  by  Walter  LIpp- 
mann which  I  have  been  privileged  to 
read.  In  which  Mr.  LIppmann  analyses  an 
article  which  appeared  in  Foreign  Affairs 
Magazine  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Mr.  Z,  which  purported  to  state  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  LIppmann  finally  identified 
Mr.  X  as  one  of  the  high-ranking  officials 
of  our  State  Department. 

In  this  article  In  Foreign  Affairs  Mag- 
azine the  policy  of  encirclement  and  con- 
tainment as  a  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government,  which  purports  to  Imple- 
ment the  military  strategy  of  the  United 
States.  Is  discussed  at  length.  Mr.  Llpp- 
marm  In  a  series  of  9  or  10  or  11  articles 
has  taken  that  article  apart  section  by 
section  and  sentence  by  sentence  In  an 
effort  to  show  that  the  present  policy  Is 
doomed  to  failure  as  a  policy  of  contain- 
ment and  must  necessarily  be  imple- 
mented by  military  strength. 

I  have  studied  his  reply  and  studied  the 
article  Itself,  but  It  is  difficult  to  know 
what  the  alternative  answer  is  from  Mr. 
LIppmann's  own  argument  and  debate. 
The  problem  that  was  posed  to  me  this 
summer  when  I  had  the  time  to  read 
this  series  was.  what  Is  the  alternative  to 
the  program  which  has  become  the  policy 
of  your  coimtry  and  mine,  and  what  must 
my  attitude  as  a  Member  of  Congress  be 
in  the  matter  of  foreign  policy,  which 
fundamentally  under  our  Constitution  It 
Is  the  province  of  the  executive  to  form? 

I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  that  as  be- 
tween Mr,  Stalin  and  my  own  country, 
although  I  may  disagree,  I  think  there  is 
only  one  course  that  I  can  follow.  I  may 
disagree  with  the  policy.  I  may  think  it  Is 
doomed  to  failiure,  but  it  is  the  policy  of 
my  country.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  address  himself  to  that  phase 
of  the  situation  growing  out  of  the 
quotation  which  he  has  given  from  Mr. 
Walter  LIppmann. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  answer  his 
question:    What  is  the  poUcy? 
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Mr.  KEEPE.    The  policy  Is 
ly  one  which  is  designed 
of  encirclement  to  encourag ; 
tlons  that  are  subject  to  the 
of  Russia  to  rise  up  ultimate 
help,  and  throw  off  that  yoki  ^ 
sion.  and  in  the  meantime  to 
communistic  aggression  as 
sible  in  the  hope  that  what 
may  ultimately  stop  this 
munistic  propaganda  and 
aggression  now  sweeping 
tire  world.    That  is  olir 
we  are  doing  in^reece^and 
doing  in  Turkey,  stripped  of 
tlonalLsm  about  taking  care 
Ing  children  and  taking 
suJEfering  from  the  impacts 
tuberculosLs,  and  all  that 
stripping  that  backdrop  ou;, 
lure  and  leaving  the  picture 
we  are  doing  there  and  what 
to  do  is  an  implementation 
tary  strategy  of  the  United 
ernment.    On  that  basis  you 
It  from  an  entirely  different 
and  not  from  the  point  of 
is  presented  as  a  situation 
Sam  is  going  abroad  and  out 
erous   spirit  of   his   heart 
merely  to  relieve  suffering, 
put  it  on  that  basis,  you  can 
the  question  of  what  this  is 
program  may  ultimately  do 
the  security  of  the  United  S 

The    SPEAKER    pro 
Rockwell  ) .    The  time  of 
from  Ohio  has  expired 

Mr.   BATES    of 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
objection  to  the  request  of 
man  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEEFE.    Would   th( 
address  himself  to  that 
ter  of  argiunent? 

Mr.  BENDER.    I  would 
dress  myself  to  that  point 
tent.   Last  week  Mr.  Trumai  i 
conference,  and  at  that 
he  Justified  the  shipment  of 
freight  cars,  machinery 
sale  of  surplus  war  materials 
and  her  satellite  nations, 
business  is  this,  anyhow? 
someone  in  the  adminlstrat 
out  of  both  sides  of  his 
Frankly.  I  believe  in 
this  whole  thing  can  be 
handled    through 
means  of  an  approach  other 
we  are  using.   I  certainly  do 
any  more  than  the  Eentlem|n 
consin  wants  war.    If  this 
graai.  let  us  tell  our  people 
frankly.    Let  us  not  feed  i 
degrees. 

Mr.  KEFFK.    I  have 
tion  and  a^ked  the 
tion  for  the  purpose  of 
^^rovoking  some  thought  or 
I  might  say  to  the  gentlema  q 
the  next  10  days  I  expect  t( 
to  address  the  House  on 
subject    I  have  devoted 
anailysis  of  that  situation 
to  have  the  gentleman  in 
Ing,  and  may  I  say  that  I 
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expression  to  any  confirmed  opinion  of 
my  own.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  gen- 
tleman's view,  because  we  came  to  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time,  and  shared  simi- 
lar views  on  many,  many  occasions  in 
connection  with  these  international  mat- 
ters, but  the  situation  calls  for  some 
pretty  clear  thinking,  and  I  do  not  know 
who  I  am  going  to  turn  to  In  the  desper- 
ate hour  if  it  ever  comes,  except  the  men 
who  are  charged  with  the  defense  of  this 
country.  ,     ^  . 

Mr.  BENDER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  believes  that  war  ever  settles 
anything? 

Mr.  KEEFE.    Why,  of  course,  it  does 
not.    I  said  that  before  we  got  into  the 
last  war.    What  have  we  got?    Nothing 
but  desolation,  disease,  and  death,  and 
chaos.    That  is  all.    Not  a  single  one  of 
the  promises  that  were  so  glibly  made 
here  in  the  weU  of  this  House  in  1940  and 
1941  when  you  and  I  were  battling  the 
situation  has  been  kept,  or  has  come  to 
pass.    The  record  is  clear.    But  we  are 
only  adverting  to  the  past  in  order  to 
guide  us  in  our  actions  in  the  future. 
That  is  water  over  the  dam.    We  are  now 
face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  a  foreign 
jwlicy  that  has  been  made.   What  are  v;e 
going  to  do  about  it?    How  are  you  going 
to  approach  it?    I  do  not ^ant  a  war.  and 
I  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end  to  prevent 
it.  but  I  do  not  want  communism  sweep- 
ing this  Nation  and  the  world  with  all  of 
Its  brutality  and  ruthlessness.  as  it  is  do- 
ing over  there  today.   I  have  a  little  more 
confidence  in  the  military  men  than  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has.  because  they 
are  the  men  to  whom  I  must  turn  in  the 
event  of  war. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  have  confidence  in 
those  men.  and  all  of  us  have  given  of 
our  own  to  that  military  machine  that 
did  such  a  remarkable  job  in  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  that,  but  I  do  not  want  the 
military  men  dominating  the  thinking 
of  the  American  Nation,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  wants  that.  I  do 
not  believe  he  thinks  that  is  a  healthy 
condition  for  this  country  or  for  the 
world. 

Now.  I  just  have  a  few  minutes  re- 
maining. In  closing  I  want  to  read  an 
editorial  from  one  of  my  own  papers,  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal: 

ASX   Wl   PLAHNINC   FOR   PEACI    OB    FOR    WAR.    MR. 
S£CR£TAHT? 

Having  listened  on  successive  days  to  Pres- 
ident Truman.  Secretary  of  State  Georga  C. 
Marshall,  and  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  we  origi- 
nally Intended  to  call  this  editorial:  "Tru- 
man, Marshall,  and  Clare  Boothe  Luce."  Per- 
haps we  may  still  call  it  that. 

Such  an  Impressive  round-up  of  superior 
Intellects  should  have  thrown  the  additional 
light  on  the  Marshall  plan  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  seeking. 

The  President  disappointed  us  when  he 
made  only  general  references  to  the  Euro- 
pe:ui-economy  program  while  aslting  for  re- 
instltution  of  the  controls  previously  de- 
scribed by  him  as  the  methods  of  a  police 
state. 

The  Secretary  of  State  told  us  nothing 
we  did  not  already  knew,  but  oui-  State  De- 
partment expert.  Wallace  R.  Deuel,  says  the 
strategy  of  General  Marshall's  Chieago  speech 
was  to  ste:il  a  march  on  the  Soviets  by  stat- 
ing our  position  on  Germajiy  in  advance  of 
the  forthcoming  London  conference  so  Mr. 
Molotov  could  not  misrepresent  our  views 
at  the  meeting  of  foreign  ministers. 


Mrs.  Luce.  In  an  off-the-record  talk  before 
the  Chicago  Commercial  Club,  played  lightly 
over  the  keyboard  of  our  foreign  policy  In 
her  best  drawing-room  manner,  yet  her 
sprightly  phrases  and  witticisms  had  all  been 
forgotten  before  the  last  guest  left  the  ball- 
room. 

Earlier,  In  an  interview  with  the  Chicago 
DaUy  News,  the  glamorous  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  had  posed  three  questions 
regarding  the  Marshall  plan  which  are  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  American  public 
today: 

1.  Is  it  a  plan  for  peace  or  a  plan  for  war? 

2.  Can  we  stop  communism  with  dollars? 

3.  Is  It  the  administration's  objective  to 
stop  communism  or  to  feed  hungry  people? 

Readers  of  this  column  may  recall  that 
similar  questions  have  been  asked  here  ever 
since  the  Marshall  plan  was  first  proposed. 

Describing  these  times  as  the  "contortion- 
ist era  intellectually,"  Mrs.  Luce  freely  ad- 
mitted her  own  confusion.  Shouldn't  we  all 
be  as  candid? 

When  Congress  gets  around  to  considering 
the  long-range  implications  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  It  should  demand  that  all  of  the  facts 
be  brought  to  light.  There  is  no  need  to 
delay  on  stopgap  assistance  required  to  fill 
empty  bellies  and  keep  little  children  warm 
and  comfortable. 

Due  to  the  administration's  failure  to  take 
Congress  and  the  American  people  into  Its 
confidence,  the  country  has  only  a  hazy  idea 
of  what  Is  actually  being  proposed. 

In  a  general  way.  we  know  that  United 
States  Industry  and  agriculture  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  supply  the  things  and  goods 
needed  in  western  Europe  to  get  their  own 
economies  on  a  going  basis. 

The  first  year  of  the  plan  will  cost  nearly 
seven  billions  with  the  total  contributions 
over  4  years  reaching  twenty-one  billions. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  will  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  United  States  Congress  with 
loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  World 
Bank,  and  private  sources  making  up  the 
balance. 
Where  will  these  dollars  go? 
A  chart  in  the  current  Issue  of  World  Re- 
port shows  that  Great  Britain  wiU  get  34 
percent;  France,  22  percent;  and  Germany. 
14  percent. 

The  remaining  30  percent  is  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  13  other  countries:  Italy.  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark.  Ireland.  Greece.  Iceland, 
Luxemburg.  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  Turkey. 

Will  the  money  be  repaid?  Based  on  past 
performance,  there  Is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  It  will. 

We  know,  too,  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  Induce  nations  participating  In  the 
Marshall  plan  to  stabilize  their  currencies, 
balance  budgets,  stop  international  inflation, 
and  establish  definite  production  targets  for 
coal  and  other  basic  goods. 

Some  of  these  highly  desirable  objectives 
have  not  as  yet  been  wholly  achieved  Jn 
America,  yet  we  prescribe  them  freely  for 
Europe.  That  is  part  of  our  modern  intel- 
lectual contortlonlsm  to  which  Mrs.  Luce 
made  reference. 
Will  the  plan  work? 

No  one  csn  give  that  answer  with  abso- 
lute certainty.    Our  own  conviction  is  that 
the  odds  are  against  its  success. 
Our  reasons  are  these: 

1.  The  United  States  has  already  "loaned" 
Great  Britain  three  and  three-quarter  bil- 
lions which  was  exhausted  in  little  more 
than  a  year  without  materially  improving 
her  economy.  With  this  record,  how  will 
additional  American  dollars  solve  her  prob- 
lems? 

2.  Prance  and  Italy  are  so  torn  by  Internal 
dissension  that  the  sound  economic  prac- 
tices which  we  preach  abroad  are  unlikely  to 
be  adopted. 

3.  The  mere  loaning  of  money  to  Europe 
will  in  Itself  retard  rather  than  encourage 
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the  moral  regeneration  without  which  no 
permanent  recovery  is  possible. 

4.  The  inflationary  effects  of  the  Marshall 
loans  will  be  so  sharply  felt  in  the  United 
States  that  our  own  people  may  demand  the 
program  be  curtailed  l)efore  It  Is  fully  Im- 
plemented. 

5.  Even  optimistic  advocates  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  admit  that  under  the  most  fav- 
orable circumstances,  the  Europeans  will  not 
be  as  well  off  in  1951  as  they  were  In  1938. 
At  this  point.  Europe  will  again  be  seeking 
aid  and  the  American  taxpayers  may  try  a 
sit-down  strike.  They  haven't  entirely  for- 
gotten the  one  and  one-half  bUlior-;  we 
tossed  away  in  China. 

Other  doubts  arise  about  money  for  Ire- 
land, a  land  where  choice  cuts  of  roast  beef, 
thick  steaks,  and  country  fresh  eggs  have 
always  been  available  at  easy  prices. 

There  are  doubts,  too,  about  loans  to  the 
"neutral"  nations  In  World  War  11  which 
traded  with  both  sides  and  Uned  their 
pockets  while  "sitting  out"  the  conflict. 

Skepticism  arises  from  developments  In 
Greece  where  we  invested  $300,00^,000  to 
"contain"  Russia  under  the  now  forgotten 
Truman  doctrine  Thus  far.  American  dol- 
lars have  not  even  been  able  to  suppress  the 
guerrillas  in  the  north.  So  we  are  sending 
more  dollars  and,  at  this  time,  limited  mili- 
tary aid. 

We  resent  the  fact  that  wealthy  interests 
in  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  have 
never  been  called  upon  to  give  up  their  gold 
althotigh  citizens  of  the  United  States  will- 
ingly exchanged  theirs  for  treasin-y  certlfl- 
cates  In  the  early  days  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. 

Yet  Mr.  Bevln  offers  the  •^lltlcal"  sug- 
gestion that  we  redistribute  the  gold  that  Is 
buried  at  Fort  Knox. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  turn  the  spot- 
light upon  every  phase  of  the  Marshall  plan 
so  that  the  facts  of  life  can  be  made  apparent 
to  all 

At  present  public  opinion  Is  twderstand- 
ahly  confused  and  perplexeo.  The  secretive 
policies  of  the  Truman  administration  have 
made  it  so.  It  Is  the  old  story  of  "papa  knows 
best"  and  to  hell  with  Joe  Doakes. 

The  Marshall  plan  is  being  sold  to  the 
American  people  as  a  three-way  cure-all  for 
the  world's  ills. 

Its  "helping  hand"  components  appeal  to 
our  humanitarian  instincts. 

The  "stop  Russia"  ingredients  are  easily 
swallowed  by  a  peace-loving  people. 

The  promised  restoration  of  a  sound  Euro- 
pean economy  is  a  nice  tonic  for  our  material 
greed. 

Can  It  truly  be  all  of  these  things,  rolled 
Into  a  $30,000,000,000  pill?  Or  as  Mrs.  Luce 
•o  shrewdly  Inquires:  Is  It  a  plan  for  peace 
or  a  plan  for  war?    Plainly,  it  canilot  be  both. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know. 

John  S.  Knight. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
I  may  be  able  to  finish  this  speech,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  75  minutes  on  next  Monday  after 
the  legislative  business  of  the  day  and 
any  special  orders  heretofore  entered  for 
that  day.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Tabis] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

APPEASEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  appease- 
ment of  Russia  has  been  and  stiU  is  the 
policy  of  the  administration  and  the 
State  Department  since  Yalta  and  Pots- 


dam. We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
trying  to  combat  communism  in  the  Brit- 
ish loan,  the  Germen  and  Austrian  occu- 
pation loan,  the  French  loan,  the  Italian 
grants  and  loans,  the  support  of  the 
Chinese  authorities,  and  yet  what  has 
that  availed  us.  The  State  Depeu-tment 
has  brought  about  the  appeasement  of 
Russia  by  the  expenditure  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  since  September  2, 
1945,  to  send  articles  to  Russia  through 
lend-lease,  through  UNRRA.  throxigh  the 
sales  by  private  organizations  where  ex- 
port control  cou-'d  have  prevented  it.  and 
by  shipment  of  our  own  relief  activities. 
It  makes  us  wonder  whether  or  not  the 
State  Department  really  means  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States  or 
whether  the  State  Department  itself  is 
on  both  sides  of  all  these  questions. 
What  does  it  avail  us  to  make  shipments 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  to  stop  communism 
and  at  the  same  time  ship  things  to 
Russia  and  satellite  countries  to  promote 
communism? 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  question  but 
what  the  attitude  that  Russia  has  taken 
In  the  United  Nations  is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  appeasement  that  has  been 
going  on.  I  believe  if  we  would  cut  all 
lend-lease  shipments  to  Russia  and  her 
satellites,  all  exportation  of  things  to 
Russia  through  UNRRA.  and  refuse  to 
permit  the  exportation  of  things  to 
Rus.^'ia  which  could  be  used  to  make  trou- 
ble for  the  United  States  that  Russia 
would  have  ceased  long  since  the  policy 
of  upsetting  United  Nations'  meetings 
and  that  she  would  have  agreed  to  a 
world  peace  which  would  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  all  mankind.  But  what 
do  we  find?  There  has  been  a  constant 
and  deliberate  violation  of  the  law,  espe- 
cially the  lend-lease  law. 

The  original  Lend-Lease  Act  provided 
In  section  3(b)  that — 

That  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  as- 
sume or  Incur  any  obligations  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  postwar 
policy  involving  International  relations  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  established  consti- 
tutional procedure. 

In  Public  Law  31,  approved  April  16, 
1945,  there  was  a  proviso  inserted  in  sec- 
tion 3  (c)  which  provided  that  "nothing 
In  section  3  (c)  of  that  act  should  au- 
thorize the  President  to  enter  Into  or 
carry  out  any  contract  or  agreement 
with  a  foreign  government  with  regard 
to  postwar  relief,  postwar  rehabilitation, 
or  postwar  reconstruction." 

In  spite  of  that  provision,  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  September  30, 1947,  $113,000,000 
worth  of  foods,  textiles,  fibers,  minerals, 
petroleum  products,  metals  and  manu- 
factures. Including  railway  cars,  wheels, 
tires  and  axles,  machinery  and  vehicles. 
Including  electrical  machinery,  electric 
locomotives,  railway  mining  and  Indus- 
trial. 33  steam  locomotives,  69  Diesel 
locomotives.  136  internal-combustion 
engines,  excavating  cranes,  and  so  forth, 
have  been  sent  to  Russia. 

The  lend-lease  shipments  to  Russia  be- 
ginning May  30.  1945.  after  the  end  of 
the  German  war  down  to  October  31. 
total  $226,000,000.  Among  these  exports, 
those  that  were  for  postwar  relief,  post- 
war rehabilitation,  or  postwar  recon- 
struction were  In  direct  and  deliberate 


violation  of  the  law  which  I  have  Just 
cited.  The  lend-lease  shipments  to 
Russia  from  January  1,  1947.  to  Sep> 
tember  30, 1947,  ran  to  $16,200,000.  The 
UNRRA  shipments  during  that  period 
were  $31,900,000.  In  addition,  ship- 
ments to  the  satellite  countries  the  last 
3  months  under  UNRRA  ran  to  $20.- 
577.000. 

We  are,  through  our  own  State  De- 
psu-tment,  providing  with  our  own  funds 
the  things  with  which  Russia  can  destroy 
us.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
announced  the  other  day  that  he  could 
see  no  objection  to  the  further  ship- 
ment of  heavy  machinery  to  Russia.  It 
is  time  for  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Its  State  Department  to  wake  up  and 
realize  that  if  we  are  going  to  succeed  In 
the  foreign  policy  that  we  must  move  in 
one  direction  and  that  appeasement  of 
thase  who  are  opposing  us  openly  in  the 
world  Is  stopped. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  review  some  of 
our  operations.  The  UNRRA  goods  that 
we  shipped  into  Russia  and  Russian 
satellites,  that  were  paid  for  by  the 
United  States,  were  half  of  the  total 
UNRRA  shipments.  The  Information 
that  we  developed  in  committee  hearings 
was  that  the  relief  food,  clothing,  and 
machinery  that  we  sent  over  there  was 
used  and  is  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  communism;  that  the  peo- 
ple are  obliged  to  join  the  Communist 
Party  before  they  receive  relief:  and  that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  proper  credit 
to  the  United  States  for  sending  these 
things  to  these  people.  The  language  of 
the  bill  which  has  now  come  down  here 
from  the  State  Department  would  permit 
these  rackets  to  continue  and  would 
make  of  the  bill  which  has  been  sent 
here  by  the  Department  an.  absolute 
travesty. 

Without  regard  to  anslhing  else.  It  Is 
time  for  the  State  Department  and  the 
administration  to  clean  up  and  have  a 
definite  positive  policy  and  program  and 
to  cut  out  all  of  the  appeasement  pro- 
grams. Certainly,  any  legislation  de- 
signed to  effectuate  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations must  have  the  kind  of 
amendments  required  to  protect  the 
United  States  and  prevent  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  administration  from 
further  pursuing  an  appeasement  policy. 

Not  only  has  the  State  Department 
violated  the  law.  which  we  passed  in  1945. 
designed  to  prevent  postwar  rehabilita- 
tion and  postwar  reconstruction  from 
lend-lease  funds,  but  they  have  violated 
the  provision  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Third  Deficiency  Act  of  July  23.  1946, 
prohibiting  any  of  the  funds  being  used 
for  the  shipment  of  any  commodity 
abroad  after  December  31,  1946. 

These  appeasement  programs  which 
have  created  all  of  these  dilBcultJes  for 
us  abroad  have  resulted  from  a  vtolatitm 
of  the  acts  of  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Is  It  not  about  time  that  these  people 
were  put  in  their  place  and  that  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government  began  to 
proceed  In  accordance  with  the  law? 

In  an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann  this 
morning,  we  are  advised  that  the  Com- 
munists believe  that  if  we  continue  the 
operations  that  we  are  now  attempting 
for  from  3  to  5  years.  It  will  break  down 
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not  only  the  United  SUtis  economy, 
but  all  the  free  economy  ii  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Are  we  going  longer  to  foil  )w  the  policy 
of  appeasement  and  pias  into  their 
hands?  ^.,  ^^ 

Mr.  KEEFE.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  tt  e  gentleman 
from  Wiscon-sin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  The  gentle:  nan  has  re- 
ferred to  certain  shipments  abroad  and 
certain  expenditures.  Does  the  gentle- 
man include  in  those  items  ;he  $40,000,- 

000  loan  which  was  made  t )  Poland  for 
the  purchase  of  locomotives  and  railroad 
equipment? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  have  no  detailed  fig- 
ures that  would  cover  ev(  rything  yet. 

1  do  not  Include  that.  I  t  ave  only  in- 
cluded the  things  I  have  t  le  detail  on. 
I  expect  more  detail  and  break-down. 
which  I  will  make  available  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  next  week. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  In  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman's position  as  to  OJ"  attempting 
to  effect  a  policy  of  contain  nent  of  Rus- 
sia and  to  stop  communisn  i  by  refusing 
to  give  relief  aid  to  the  so-  -ailed  suffer- 
ing and  undernourished  p»opie  of  Po- 
land and  Hungary,  which  ^as  the  action 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Unit  ed  States,  we 
still  find  that  at  this  very  lour  locomo- 
tives, freight  cars  and  $40, i  00.000  worth 
of  other  railroad  equipmer  t  is  going  to 
Poland  and  has  been  acqu  red  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  loan  approved  bj  the  Export - 
Import  Bank,  and  the  sane  is  true  of 
a  lot  of  this  other  stuff.  It  just  does  not 
add  up  and  strengthens  the  position 
that  the  gentleman  has  ms  de. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.    Mr.  Sp<  £iker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield  to  t  le  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  think  hat  the  Pres- 
ident has  made  a  great  m  slake  in  per- 
mitting these  shipments  ti  the  Soviets. 
President  Truman.  I  think,  is  making  to- 
day a  greater  mistake  in  not  arranging 
a  face  to  face  meeting  wi  h  Mr.  Staliri 
and  do  a  job  in  the  inte  est  of  world 
peace,  to  see  if  something  c  innot  be  done 
to  prevent  this  ever-inci  easing  trend 
toward  war.  It  is  a  shocli  ing  situation. 
I  have  just  come  back  frtm  Europe.  -I 
saw  the  horrifying  picture  ( iver  there  and 
I  understand  quite  thoroi  ghly  its  por- 
tents. It  is  surprising  to  me  that  the 
President,  with  his  power: .  has  not  ex- 
ercised them  more  arden  ly  in  the  in- 
terest of  world  peace.  H ;  has  a  great 
opportunity,  perhaps  to  become  the 
greatest  President  of  all  t  mes.  He  can 
do  a  job  for  all  mankind,  i  aost  certainly 
for  the  citizens  of  our  be!  )ved  America. 

Mr.  TABER.  No  one  ca  i  do  anything 
with  Stalin.  I  am  afraid.  :  o  long  as  Mr. 
Stalin  is  getting  what  he  wants  out  of 
us.  As  long  as  he  finds  tha  t  the  appease- 
ment policy  continues,  he  will  continue 
to  hold  the  position  that  he  has  taken 
and  that  is  just  exactly  wh  at  any  human 
being  would  expect.  Unle  s  Mr.  Truman 
would  first  quit  the  polic(r  of  appease- 
ment it  would  not  do  a  bit  <  f  good  to  have 
a  conference  with  Mr.  Sta  in. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoik.  who  knows 
something  about  Mr.  Stalii  i  and  the  Rus- 
sian mind,  that  the  Russis  a  mind  recog- 
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nizes  only  intervention  on  the  highest 
level,  and  we  have  not  had  that  inter- 
vention to  date  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  true,  but  we  have 
not  had  any  foundation  laid. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Now  is  the  time  for  a 
conference  to  be  held  on  the  highest 
levels. 

Mr.  TABER.  There  is  no  use  having 
a  conference  until  you  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  it  by  stopping  this  appeasement 
program. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man state  that  he  is  in  favor  of  cutting 
off  all  trade  with  Russia? 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  what  I  would 
do  at  this  time,  at  least  cut  off  the  ship- 
ment of  these  heavy  machinery  items, 
the  shipment  of  which  is  certainly  a  very 
serious^  burden  on  our  economy.  We 
should  not  ship  anything  of  that  char- 
acter that  might  be  a  serious  drain  on 
us  to  any  outfit  that  is  performing  the 
way  these  people  are.  We  certainly 
should  not  do  it  under  lend-lease  and 
UNRRA.  where  we  are  putting  up  the 
money  and  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  The  gentleman  has 
not  quite  understood  my  question.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  if  he  is  in  favor  of 
cutting  off  all  trade  with  Russia,  at  least 
of  certain  kinds. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
would  do  that,  but  I  certainly  would  cut 
off  everything  of  a  character  critical  to 
our  own  economy  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Of  course,  everybody 
would  agree  to  that. 
Mr.  TABER.     I  would  hope  so. 
Mr.    GORE.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  gentleman 
prohibit  the  shipment  to  Russia  of  a 
railroad  car  that  was  not  usable  in  this 
country,  that  some  private  citizen  owned, 
and  which  he  must  either  sell  or  scrap? 
Mr.  TABER.  That  is  not  the  situation 
at  all.  That  situation  has  not  arisen. 
The  situation  has  arisen  that  we  have 
sent  those  things  over  there  as  lend- 
lease  in  violation  of  the  law,  deliberately, 
and  we  have  not  only  done  that  but  we 
have  done  everything  else  we  could  to 
make  ourselves  ridiculous  in  connection 
with  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  gentleman 
likewise  prohibit  the  exchange  of  some- 
thing of  which  we  have  a  surplus  for 
things  like  manganese  and  chromite, 
which  we  are  stock  piling  for  national 
defense? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  not  object  to 
the  shipment  of  those  things  unless  they 
were  items  of  a  nature  critical  to  our 
own  protection. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  It  might  be  well  to  in- 
quire as  to  just  how  much  chromite  and 
manganese  Russia  is  shipping  to  this 
country  in  exchange  for  the  lease-lend 
pipe-line  goods  they  have  received.    The 


question  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee might  have  some  potency  if  we 
had  some  facts  upon  which  to  justify  the 
statement  that  we  are  receiving  those 
items  from  the  other  end. 

Mr.  TABER.  Russia  has  never  paid 
for  any  lend-lease  guns  yet.  They  have 
paid  a  little  interest  on  some  notes  way 
back,  but  they  have  never  paid  the  prin- 
cipal. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  The 
amount  we  are  receiving  from  Russia  is 
so  infinitesimal  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  can  hardly  have  any  facts  to 
suggest  that  we  are  getting  something 
in  return  for  ovu:  shipments.  I  should 
like  to  say  through  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  we  have  sent  235  protests  to  Russia 
since  the  end  of  the  shooting  war  for 
violations  of  agreements  with  the  United 
States.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  how  long  he  thinks  that  should 
keep  -P.  while  we  continue  to  ship  heavy 
machinery  which  has  both  industrial  and 
war  use.  We  are  not  talking  about 
either  the  exchanges  talked  about  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  or  the  ordi- 
nary trade  talked  about  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  did  not  hear  all  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Calif orria.^theref ore 
is  not  wise  enough  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question.  I  simply  asked  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  if  he  is  in  favor 
of  cutting  off  all  trade  and  exchange  of 
goods  with  Russia.  That  is  as  far  as  I 
went.  I  did  not  make  any  speech.  I  do 
not  see  that  I  should  yield  to  anybody, 
but  I  will  say  this,  that  I  think  in  all 
probability  Russia  has  some  materials 
that  we  would  like  to  have.  I  say  that 
when  we  are  doing  a  business  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  exports  of  ?oods  and 
services  amounting  to  $20,000,000,000  a 
year,  which  is  the  estimate  at  the  pres- 
ent Ume,  then  $113,000,000,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  just  said,  is  a 
bagatelle  compared  to  the  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  from  California  would  think 
that  is  a  great  percentage. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  That  is 
a  rather  odd  argument,  that  the  amount 
of  money  controls  the  importance  and 
the  type  of  material  that  we  ar(;  shipping 
to  a  nation  which  at  the  moment  is  break- 
ing and  violating  all  these  agreements, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  makes 
the  argument  that  that  should  control. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  not  making  any  argument  at  all. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  askt^d  a  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANFIELD.  What  our  country 
wants  from  Russia  and  what  we  need 
from  Russia  more  than  anything  else  is 
a  little  good  will  and  a  little  understand- 
ing and  we  are  certainly  not  getting  that 
today. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  How  are  you  going 
to  get  it? 
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Mr.  CANFIELD.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  would 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Would  do  what? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  were  to  go 
to  see  our  troops  in  Vienna  today,  he 
would,  on  landing  from  the  air,  have  to 
traverse  a  route  which  at  every  200  yards 
would  have  a  sign  saying  "This  is  Rus- 
sian territory.  Pass  beyond  this  road  at 
your  peril."  What  kind  of  good  will  is 
that?    Russia  is  on  the  march. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  kind  of  good  will,  but  I  do  not 
understand  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  want  a  commodity 
that  apparently  we  csuinot  get  from 
Russia,  and  that  is  a  little  understanding 
and  a  little  good  will.  That  is  what  we 
need. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  How  do  you  propose 
to  get  it? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  We  are  not  getting 
it  by  what  we  are  doing  today.  We  are 
not  getting  it  by  appeasing  Russia. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  know  that,  but 
how  would  the  gentleman  get  It? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  beUeve  that  the 
President  could  have  done  a  job  instead 
of  indicating  at  his  press  conference  last 
Friday  that  we  are  going  to  continue 
these  shipments  of  machinery  to  Russia. 
He  could  have  said,  "No,  we  are  not  going 
to  send  any  more  of  that  machinery  to 
Russia  imtil  Russia  acts  a  little  more 
friendly." 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Would  you  have  the 
President  say  that  he  was  not  going  to 
allow  anything  else  to  be  shipped  out 
of  the  United  States  to  Russia — an3rthing 
at  all? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas,  it  has 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  even  that  might 
be  a  wholesome  and  salutary  thing. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  It  might  come  to 
pass,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
wants  to  say  that  we  should  commit  an 
act  which  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
of  war  either. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  do  not  think  It 
would  be  that.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  youth 
in  a  blood  bath  in  a  war  a  year  or  2  years 
from  now. 

ARE  WX  TO  HAVE  AN  AGRICULTURAL 
DICTATOR? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  3  minutes,  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  also  revise  and 
extend  the  remarks  I  made  earlier  this 
afternoon.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  dislike  to  speak  at  this  late 
hour  In  Washington,  yet  out  In  Wiscon- 
sin a  good  many  of  my  constituents  are 
still  going  to  do  a  half  a  day's  work.  So 
I  wUl  think  about  them,  and  I  wUl  not 
think  so  much  about  Washington.  This 
summer  at  Geneva  we  saw  a  moving  pic- 
ture shown  at  the  food  conference.  The 
moving  picture  was  produced  by  the 


British  Government.  It  was  Introduced 
and  presented  by  Sir  John  Orr,  the  of- 
ficial head  of  FAO.  The  United  States 
of  America  is  paying  for  25  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  FAO,  and  other  countries 
are  trying  to  figure  out  a  scheme  so  that 
they  can  get  the  United  States  to  pay 
more  of  the  annual  costs  of  the  FAO. 
In  fact  there  is  an  effort  to  get  the  United 
States  to  contribute  as  much  in  percent- 
age as  the  United  States  contributes  to 
the  U.  N.  or  some  44  or  more  percent. 

The  British  Government  picture  was 
one  of  the  silliest  pictures  I  have  ever 
seen.  In  the  first  place  it  was  not  fac- 
tual. In  the  second  place,  it  did  not  pre- 
sent the  food  picture  in  its  proper  light. 
It  castigated  countries  like  the  United 
States,  Australia,  and  Canada,  who  fur- 
nished the  food  to  win  this  war.  They 
showed  pictures  of  starving  children  and 
pointed  the  finger  of  suspicion  at  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  and  these 
other  countries  which  furnished  food,  as 
If  they  would  rather  feed  their  livestock 
than  feed  children.  Millions,  yes  bil- 
lions, of  pounds  of  food  are  produced 
each  year  on  and  from  land  that  cannot 
raise  grains. 

Now  the  time  has  arrived  when  I 
thought  the  thing  was  squelched  but  lo 
and  behold  yesterday  the  ssime  thesis,  so 
to  speak,  is  presented  here  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House.  If  this  is  all  the  FAO  has 
to  offer,  they  had  better  fold  up.  The 
institution  had  better  get  some  leader- 
ship that  knoa-^  something  about  food, 
nutrition,  and  food  production.  If  this 
is  all  they  have  to  offer,  the  Congress 
should  cut  down  its  ai«)ropriation  to  this 
agency  bef<Hre  it  becomes  a  part  of  any 
more  silly,  senseless  proposals.  Do  you 
think  the  Congress  should  appropriate 
money  to  destroy  the  greatest  part  of  the 
American  agriculture,  namely,  the  live- 
stock industry  of  our  country? 

I  wish  every  Member  of  Congress  could 
see  that  picture.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
any  more  of  your  time  tonight,  but  in 
due  time,  with  every  effort  of  which  I 
am  capable.  I  assure  you  I  will  try  to 
give  the  American  fanners  and  the 
American  people  a  picture  of  exactly 
what  is  taking  place.  Do  you  want  to 
sit  here  and  let  the  livestock  Industry  ot 
this  country  be  ruined?  Do  we  want  a 
lot  of  people  who  live  in  some  other  coun- 
try telling  the  American  people  and  the 
American  farmers  what  kind  of  program 
they  shall  have  In  this  country?  Why, 
it  Is  bad  enough  to  listen  to  a  lot  of  these 
people  who  are  so  far  away  from  the 
farms  that  they  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about  trying  to  ruin  Ameri- 
can farmers  without  going  to  work  and 
letting  some  foreign  country  map  out  a 
silly  agricultural  program  for  our 
country. 

So  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  this  point 
I  may  be  allowed  to  insert  the  testimony 
given  yesterday  by  Mr.  Carl  C.  Farring- 
ton  before  the  Senate-House  Economic 
Committee  mi  Reports. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin  [Mr.  MURBATl? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows, 
and  I  ask  you  to  decide  for  yourself  if 


this  does  not  smack  of  an  acricuitural 

dictatorship: 

STATXMSNT  ON  ALXOCATJON  CONTBOLS  BT  CASL  C. 
rARHIMOTON.  ASSOTHKT  ADl&ZNISTBikTOR.  I>*0- 
OXKTIOM     AMD     MJLRKXTQtQ     AOMIIS  I&TmATIOM. 

tnnrco  statbb  dcpaktmknt  or  agucultctx. 

'  BSrORE  TUB  joint  COUMITTSX  ON  TUX  BCO- 
MOMIC  BKPOKT.  AT  THE  BEAUN6  BBCJMMINO  AT 
t   P.  M.  HOVKMBn   ai,   1*47 

This  statement  oovers  Items  6  and  7  of  the 

President's  reoonunendatlons  for  Immediate 
legislative  action  Insofar  as  those  recommen- 
dations apply  to  agriculture.  Item  6  recom- 
mends acUon  to  conserve  grain  through  tbe 
most  eOclent  marketing  of  livestock  and 
poultry,  and  Item  7  recommends  autboriaa- 
tton  for  aUocatlon  and  Inventory  control  ot 
scarce  cammodltles  which  baslcaUy  affect  tbe 
cost  of  living  or  Industrial  production. 

We  believe  that  everything  posElble  to  make 
additional  quantities  oi'  food  available  for  ex- 
port should  be  accomplished  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  As  tbe  President  has  pointed  out  In 
his  message,  voluntary  means  of  doing  tbe 
Job  that  needs  to  be  done  should  be  streaaad 
both  before  and  after  mandatory  maawii'^a 
are  made  avaUable  for  use  as  needed. 

lite  Department  has  already  begun  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  education  and  assistance 
to  producers  In  conserving  grain  and  using 
it  in  tbe  most  efficient  manner,  as  tbe  Secre- 
tary testified  in  connection  with  item  6. 
This  work  needs  to  be  continued  and  Intensi- 
fied. 

However,  tbe  reduced  supplies  of  feed  avail- 
able for  use  this  year,  the  probabilities  of 
lower  meat  production  and  poostbUltiea  of  a 
much  smaller  wheat  crop  In  1948,  the  con- 
tinuing high  level  of  consumer  demand  in 
this  coimtry.  and  tbe  urgency  of  maintain- 
ing a  large  flow  at  food  abroad,  wbll  s  at  the 
same  time  assuring  that  our  own  esaentlsi 
needs  will  be  met,  make  it  essential  that  we 
be  prepared  to  use  aUocation  pow«CB  and 
inventory  controls.  In  some  cases  rationing 
and  price  control  would  be  necessary  to  afford 
the  necessary  protection  to  our  own  economy. 

WhUe  we  understand  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  committee  to  defer  for  the  time  being 
bearings  with  respect  to  items  9  and  10  of 
the  President's  10-point  program,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  developing  our  statement  with 
respect  to  Items  5  and  7  to  make  some  ref- 
erence to  price  and  distribution,  since  price- 
control  and  rationing,  together  with  the  use 
of  allocations,  would  constitute  tbe  principal 
means,  outside  of  voluntary  maasurea,  of 
accomplishing  the  objective  stated  te  IMb  6. 

Our  grain  supplies  largely  detennlne  our 
abUity  to  meet  the  demands  for  food  abroad 
and  for  livestock  products  at  home.  Of  the 
total  quantity  of  grain  and  grain  products 
and  by-products,  utlllaed  in  tbe  past  year. 
approximately  75  percent  was  fed  to  live- 
stock. aboTJt  15  percent  was  used  for  domestle 
food.  seed,  and  all  Industrial  uses,  and  about 
10  percent  was  exported.  But  this  10  percent 
ot  our  grain  supplies  exported  constitirtad 
about  80  percent  of  our  total  exports,  or  mora 
than  19,000.000  tons  of  food.  It  la  apparent 
that  any  substantial  reduction  In  gniin  sup- 
plies must  be  immediately  reflected  in  feed- 
ing operations,  and  any  substantial  aavlng  in 
grain,  In  order  to  make  more  available  for 
export,  must  come  largely  from  a  reductloo 
in  the  feeding  of  grain. 

The  total  feed  frrain  and  other  feed  con- 
centrate supply  for  1947-48  is  \39JOOOJOOO  tons, 
compared  with  162,000,000  In  1946-47,  and  a 
1937-41  average  of  136,000^00  tons.  Supplies 
per  grain -consuming  animal  are  about  14 
percent  smaUer  than  last  year. 

This  reduction  in  the  supply  at  feed  makes 
tt  necessary  that  we  market  hogs  at  lighter 
weights,  market  beef  catUe  with  leas  finish. 
cuU  our  dairy  herds  and  poultry  flocks  more 
doeely  than  normal,  reduce  broiler  and  tur- 
key production,  and  use  am  feed  supplies  aa 
efDclMitly  as  poartble. 

These  neceasary  measures  with  re^MCt  to 
Uvestock-feeding  opwations  vriU  taevltablf 
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nsxilt  In  imaller  ruppllM  of  Hv 
ucu  In  1$M8  than  we  bad  in  1947 
ductlon  In  1»48  U  expected  to 
21.500.000.000  pounds  or  1,500.00" 
lees  than  estimated  production  ' 
supply  of  meat  for  domestic 
per  person  lu  1948  wlU  be  abou 
or  about  10  pounds  lass  than  '- 
year.    The  decrease  In  meat  i 
year  will  be  In  both  beef  and 
b«  a  reflection  of  the  short  cotn 
yev  as  well  as  the  decreasing 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranges, 
will  be  most  pronounced  In  tb< 
summer  of  1948  when  marketing 
all  grain-fed  cattle  will  be  sharp!  y 
Although  total  meat  productlo  i 
ol  meat  per  capita  in   1948  wll 
than  in  1947  the  supply  of  n 
will  be  much  above  the  prewar 
age  of  1250  pounds.     Despite 
decrease  from  1947  along  with  a 
consumer     Incomes    will     tend 
sUengthen  prices  that  are  already 
record  levels.     No  material 
production   over  the  reduced 
likely  until  after  the  summer  of 
The   hog-com   price  ratio  h; 
below  average  almost  continuous  ly 
Together  with  the  poor  corn 
the  below-average  ratio  has  t 
the  size  of  the  1947  fall  pig 
tndlcaUons  In  the  latest  pig 
sued  m  June,  and  possibly 
the  1946  fall  crop.     These  fact<Jr8 
cate  that  the  1948  spring  pig 
smaller    than    the    53.000.000 
spring  of  1947,  and  may  be 
goal  of  50.000,000  announced 
of  1948.     The  unfavorable 
also  reduced  hog  weights, 
August.     The  average  weights 
gilt  butcher  hogs  received  at  t 
Belt  markets  during  October 
have  run   10  to  20  pounds  1 
the  same  months  of  1946,  but 
■lightly  above  the  prewar  1937-41 

Prices  of  meats  and  livestock 
record  ot  near-record  levels  in 
For  example,  the  price  of 
1947  was  93   percent  above 
level.     Choice  and  prime  beef 
percent   above   the  June    1946 
pork  loins  were  112  percent 
1946  level.     Bacon  was  168  p 
June   1946  level.     Choice  steei 
was  117  percent  above  the  Jupt 
Further  strength   In   these 
during  1948  as  a  result  of 
and  continued  strong  demand 

Although  livestock-feeding 
unfavorable,  particularly  for 
advance  In  prices  of  meats  an 
supplies  become  shorter,  will 
both  of  the  following  results 
provement  In  feeding  ratios  wl 
courage  more  grain  feeding  of 
grains  already  In  short  supply 
advances  in  grain  prices,  wh 
vent  such  a  further  Increase 
feeding  ratios. 

In  1947  we  produced  a 
of    mcffe    than    1.400.000,000 
record    production    of    wheat 
1946  production  (which  in  tvirr 
by  almost  250.000.000  bushels, 
a  godsend  In  view  of  the  shar  > 
the  crops  of  western  Europe 
port  availabilities  from  Canada 
and  eastern  Etu-ope.     It  has 
the  reduction  of  800,000iX)0 
corn    crop   In    1947   as 
Even  the  record  crop  of  this 
enough  to  supply  all  needs. 
have  advanced  sharply.     The 
of  wheat  at  Kansas  Oty  U  ab 
above  the  price  a  year  ago  anc 
cent  above  the  June  SO.  194i 
•stmattd  that  the  use  of 
this   oountry    will    total 
boibsls  this  year  or  about 
oUht  recent  yesirs.    Feed  use 
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early  In  the  year  as  high  as  350,000.000 
bushels  but  as  a  restilt  of  conservation  meas- 
ures and  the  increase  In  the  price  of  wheat 
It  now  appears  that  feed  use  may  be  as  low 
as  250.000.000  bushels  and  could  be  even 
lower.  Seed  use  should  be  about  85.000,000 
bushels,  leaving  646,000,000  bushels  for  export 
and  carry-over.  If  crop  prospects  In  the 
spring  look  sufficiently  favorable  to  permit 
the  carry-over  to  be  reduced  to  below 
150,000,000  bushels  it  would  be  possible  to 
export  up  to  500.000,000  bushels.  If  crop 
proepects  are  unfavorable  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  reduce  our  carry-over  to  that  level. 
We  have  asked  farmers  to  plant  for  har- 
vest in  1948  another  near -record  acreage  of 
wheat.  It  Is  well  known,  however,  that 
weather  conditions  In  the  Southern  Great 
Plains  area  have  been  very  unfavorable  this 
fall  and  large  areas  have  been  extremely  dry. 
Rains  during  the  past  week  have  partially  re- 
lieved this  drought  condition  but  unusually 
favorable  weather  conditions  will  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  assure  another  large  crop  in 
this  area. 

The  necessity  of  reducing  our  carry-over  to 
relatively  low  levels  in  order  to  meet  export 
needs  this  year  together  with  the  possibility 
of  a  much  smaller  production  In  1948  and 
continuing  heavy  export  needs  In  1948-49 
create  a  situation  which  makes  It  essential 
that  authority  be  available  not  only  for 
controlling  the  export  of  wheat  but  also  for 
limiting  Inventories  and  directing  use  to  the 
most  essential  channels. 

Other  commodities  which  are  Important 
sources  of  food  for  export  Include  fats  and 
oils,  rice,  beans,  and  peas.  For  these  also 
there  is  likely  to  be  need  for  some  domestic 
allocation  controls  as  well  as  for  controls 
of  exports. 

The  allocation  powers  which  are  believed 
necessary  In  order  to  be  prepared  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  domestic  use  of  food 
Include : 

(1)  Authority  to  allocate  food  by  (a)  im- 
posing limitations  on  inventories;  (b)  re- 
stricting and  prohibiting  the  tise  on  the  basis 
of  the  es.«=entlallty  of  the  particular  use: 
(c)  placing  limitations  on  the  delivery  or 
transportation;  (d)  requiring  producers  and 
distributors  to  set  aside  specific  amounts  or 
the  entire  production  for  acquisition  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies;  (e)  providing  for  priori- 
ties in  the  filling  of  orders  based  upon  the 
essentiality  of  the  use  for  which  the  order 
was  given,  including  priorities  for  exports; 
and  (f )  establishing  an  Import  licensing  sys- 
tem to  control  the  Importation  of  foods  to 
make  effective  cooperation  with  friendly 
nations  with  respect  to  world  short  supply. 

(2)  Authority  to  allocate  the  use  of  facili- 
ties and  nonfood  materials  to  carry  out  the 
food  program  by  (a)  restrictions  upon  the 
use  of  storage  facilities,  limiting  their  use  to 
the  storage  of  specific  commodities  and  for 
specific  periods  of  time;  (b>  controlling  the 
distribution  and  Importation  of  fertilizer: 
(c)  controlling  the  distribution  of  farm 
machinery;  (d)  controlling  the  use  of  trans- 
portation facilities  by  rail  carriers;  and  (e) 
controlling  the  use  of  tin  and  tin  plate  to 
aid  in  the  preservation  of  foods. 

It  wotild  be  preferable  that  these  author- 
ities be  granted  in  general  terms  similar  to 
those  contained  in  the  Second  War  Powers 
Act,  but  if  it  Is  considered  desirable  to  specify 
the  particular  material  or  facilities  relating 
to  food,  the  materials  which  we  believe 
should  be  specified  are  grain  and  grain 
products,  rice  and  rice  products,  dry  beans 
and  peas,  fats  and  oils  (including  oil  bearing 
materials,  fatty  acids,  soap  and  soap  powder, 
but  not  Including  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products),  livestock  and  poultry  and  their 
products,  and  milk  and  milk  products.  In 
addition,  we  believe  provision  should  be 
made,  under  a  public  hearing  procedure,  for 
the  use  of  these  powers  with  respect  to  other 
commodities  and  facilities  whenever  It  is 
determined  that  such  action  is  necessary  in 
order    to   lulhll   the   requirements   for    the 


defense  of  the  United  States,  for  carrying 
out  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  for  purposes  necessary  to  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
We  believe  that  the  exercise  of  the  allo- 
cation authority,  as  proposed  above,  could 
limit  or  prohibit  the  vise  of  scarce  commodi- 
ties in  less  essential  uses  and  prevent  hoard- 
ing in  commercial  channels  through  in- 
ventory control  limitations,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  amount  available  for  essential  uses 
and  exports.  Through  priorities  and  set- 
aside  programs  procurement  for  export  under 
the  program  would  be  aided. 

In  the  event  of  an  emergency  situation 
such  as  might  be  brought  about  by  an  ex- 
tremely short  wheat  crop,  for  example,  the 
powers  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  become  the  sole 
buyer  of  the  crop  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  which  was  used  during  the  war  with 
respect  to  soybeans,  peanuts,  and  wool. 

Similarly,  the  allocation  powers  with  re- 
spect to  poultry  might  be  used  to  limit 
the  number  of  eggs  set  by  commercial 
hatcherymen  dvu-ing  a  specified  period  of 
time  in  the  event  this  is  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  hatchings  at  a  rate  consistent  with 
available  feed  supplies.  In  the  case  of  live- 
stock they  could  be  used  to  limit  inventories 
of  livestock  products,  thereby  assuring  more 
equitable  distribution. 

Otir    experiences    during   the    war    period 
provide   many   examples   of  cases   in   which 
allocation  authorities  were  needed  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  our  total  available 
food  supplies.     For  example,  by  this  means 
distillers  were  prohibited  from  using  wheat 
and  were  limited  in  the  qtiantity  of  grain 
they  could  use  in  the  manufacture  of  both 
beverage  and  industrial  alcohol,  and  brewers 
were    prohibited    for    a   while    from    using 
wheat  and  table  grades  of  rice  and  limited  In 
the  total  quantity  of  grain  used  by  them. 
Mixed  feed   manufacturers  were  prohibited 
from   using   wheat   of   milling   grades    and 
limited  in  the  quantities  of  other  feed  In- 
gredients that  they  could  use.    Flotir  millers 
were  limited  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of 
wheat  they  could  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  flour  for  domestic  tise,  and  bakers  were 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  certain  waste- 
ful practices.    Inventories  were  limited  gen- 
erally throughout  the  grain  processing  and 
distribution  channels.    All  of  these  meastires 
were  designed  to  direct  grain  into  Its  most 
essential  uses  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  could  be  used   again  if 
the    allocation    powers    were    reenacted    as 
recommended. 

During  the  war  period  also  inventory  con- 
trols and  use  limitations  were  found  neces- 
sary with  respect  to  nearly  all  fats  and  oils 
and  oil-bearing  materials.  The  use  of  these 
powers  may  again  be  needed  in  order  to  con- 
serve supplies,  assure  equitable  domestic  dis- 
tribution, and  make  available  necessary  mini- 
mum quantities  for  export.  The  Department 
has  been  cooperating  and  will  continue  Its 
cooperation  with  Industry  In  the  fat  salvage 
campaign,  which  has  provided  about  10  per- 
cent of  otu-  inedible  tallow  and  grease  sup- 
plies. 

Set-aside  orders  were  used  frequently  dur- 
ing the  war  period  to  assvire  the  availability 
of  adequate  supplies  for  the  most  essential 
uses  and  facilitate  procurement  by  Govern- 
ment agencies.  In  view  of  the  shortages 
that  are  in  prospect  and  the  large  volume  of 
Government  procurement  that  may  be  nec- 
essary for  export,  these  powers  should  again 
be  available. 

In  conclusion.  I  feel  that  I  should  stress 
again  that  the  Department  proposes  to  do  all 
It  can  through  voluntary  measxires  to  meet 
our  export  program  and  bring  about  needed 
adjustments  In  the  use  of  grain.  We  have 
no  wish  to  go  through  another  period  oX 
emergency  controls. 

But  we  must  face  realistically  the  facts  of 
the  ctirrent  and  prospective  situation.  These 
facts  Indicate  that  the  allocation  powers  dis- 
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cussed  above,  though  essential  as  the  first 
step  beyond  volimtary  measures,  may  not  get 
the  full  job  done.  To  Insure  the  maximum 
savings  of  grain  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
bat inflation,  authority  for  rationing  and 
price  ceilings  should  be  provided. 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  LATHAM  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jensen)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks~in  the  Record. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.  m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Friday,  November  28,  1947, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1123.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  list  of  various 
institutions  and  organizations,  all  non- 
profit and  eligible,  which  have  requested 
donations  from  the  Navy  Department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1124.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  tort  claims  paid  by  this  Administra- 
tion during  the  period  of  beginning  August 
2,  1946,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1947;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1125.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  to  exempt  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Register 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON    PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  360.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  pages.  Doorkeeper's  department,  from 
November  12  to  December  31,  1947,  inclusive; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1139). 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  357.  Reso- 
lution for  the  relief  of  Laura  F.  Palmer;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1140). 

Mr.  HERTER:  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid.  Preliminary  Report  No.  8  filed  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  296.  Eightieth 
Congress,  first  session;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1141).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  ^tate  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HERTER :  Select  Committee  on  For- 
eign Aid.  Preliminary  Report  No.  10  filed 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  296.  Eightieth 
Congress,  first  session;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1142).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HERTER:  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid.  Preliminary  Report  No.  11  filed  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  296.  Eightieth 
Congress,  first  session;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1143).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HERTER:  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid.  Preliminary  Report  No.  9  filed  pursuant 
to  Hotise  Resolution  296,  Eightieth  Congress, 
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first  session;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1144).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HERTER :  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid.  Preliminary  report  No.  1  filed  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  296,  Eightieth  Congress, 
first  session;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1145).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HERTER :  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid.  Preliminary  Report  No.  2  filed  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  296,  Eightieth  Congress, 
first  session:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1146).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HERTER :  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid.  Preliminary  Report  No.  3  filed  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  296,  Eightieth  Congress, 
first  session;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1147).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HERTER :  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid.  Preliminary  Report  No.  4  filed  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  298,  Eightieth  Congress, 
first  session;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1148).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HERTER:  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid.  Preliminary  Report  No.  5  filed  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  296,  Eightieth  Congress, 
firat  session;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1149).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HERTER:  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid.  Preliminary  Rep>ort  No.  6  filed  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  296,  Eightieth  Congress, 
first  session;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1150).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HERTER:  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid.  Preliminary  Report  No.  7  filed  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  296,  Eightieth  Congress, 
first  session;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No, 
1151).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXTT,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

H.  R.  4572.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  learners'  permits, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 

H.  R.  4573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  pei-mit  employment  by 
the  United  States  to  be  counted  as  employ- 
ment for  purposes  of  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors'  Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DONDERO: 

H.R.4574.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Road  Act,  approved  July  11,  1916,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  to  Alaska,  to 
transfer  certain  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  4575.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  connecting  the  Kenai 
Peninsula,  Alaska,  with  the  central  road  sys- 
tem of  the  Territory;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 

H.  R.  4576.  A  bUl  to  permit  certain  finan- 
cial information  to  be  furnished  to  France; 
to  the  Comniittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TWYMAN: 

H.  R.  4577.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
better  assurance  of  the  protection  of  such 
citizens  and  other  persons  within  the  several 
States  from  mob  violence  and  lynching,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  ths  Oommittet  on  tlM 

Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  CASK  of  South  Dakota: 
H.R.  4578.  A  biU  to  save  feed  grain  by 
permitting  income  from  livestock  sold  for 
slaughter  in  December  1947  to  be  reported 
for  tax  ptirposes  in  1948;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HERTER: 
H.  R.  4579.  A  bill  to  provide  means  for 
financing  United  States  programs  of  foreign 
aid  and  to  create  agencies  to  carry  out  such 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KEARNEY: 
H.  R.  4580.  A  bill  to  provide  pensions  for 
disabled  unemployable  veterans  who  served 
in  a  war,  campaign,  expedition,  or  insurrec- 
tion beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUGH. 
H.R. 4581.  A    bill    to   define   commimlsm 
and  to  make  the  practice  of  communism  a 
treasonable  act  In  the  United  States;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Ulinols: 
H  R.  4582.  A   bill  to  direct  the   Chief  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  to  conduct  experiments 
with  respect  to  methods  of  controlling  rain- 
fall;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALE: 
H.R.  4583.  A    blU    to    amend    section    113 
(f )  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  relating  to 
nonrecognltion    of    gain    in    case    of    invol- 
untary conversion  of  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWABE  of  MIssotirl: 
H.  R.  4584.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  Sol- 
diers' and  SaUors'  CivU  Relief  Act  of   1940 
shall  not  apply  to  divorce  proceedings:   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.   WEICHEL: 
H.  R.  4585.  A  bUl  to  control  the  export  to 
foreign  countries  of  building  materials,  food, 
farm  machinery,  grain,  meats,  metals,  motor 
vehicles,  or  steel  from  the  United  States:  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MARCANTONIO: 
H.  J.  Res.  265.  Joint     resolution     to     give 
emergency  aid  through  the  United  Nations 
to  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  to  strengthen 
peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL: 
H.   Con.   Res.    119.  Concurrent   resolution 
calling  upon  Congress  to  wage  a  war  against 
the  high  cost  of  living:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
H.  Res.  379.  Resolution  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  certain  goods  to  Russia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


MEMORIAL 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  a  memo- 
rial was  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  American  Samoa,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  regarding  approval  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  United  States  Navy  in 
American  Samoa  under  a  naval  civil  admin- 
istration: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
H.R.  4586.  A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  Mabel 
CoUiver;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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JudirUry. 


Xbi 


Comi  nittee 


H.  K  imn.  A  mn  for  the 

Harry  A.  Ught  (formerly  Mrs 
to  Um  OaoHBlttae  on  tb« 
By  Mr  BOCKUPT: 
H.  R.4S88    A    bin    for    the 
Btaabeth  Mary  C  Utngit:  to 
OD  tbe  Jnaicimrf. 

By  Mr   CLSiOEim: 
H  R.4589.  A    bUl   for  tb«   relief 
Caton:  to  tb*  CommtttM  on 
By  Mr   CURTIS: 
B.  R.  4£90.  A    bUl    for    the 
Xtoralae  TboiBMo:  to  tb« 
Judlcury. 

Bv  Mr.  rOOTB: 
H.R.4W1.  A  bill  for  the  nlktif 
rompeo;  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr   h£BKRT: 
B.  R.  4592.  A  Dill  for  th^  relUf 
He)U  and  hlx  wife.  Elvlda  N8<^ln 
tb*  Committee  on  the  Judlcl. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GSORGX 
H.  R.  4593.  A  bin  far  the  relief 
Bpvrmk:  to  the  Committee  od 
By  Mr.  SOMSBS: 
R  R  4594.  A    biU    for    the    r^Uef 
Snunanuel  BadJUUt;   to  the 
the  Judiciary. 


irtlef   of   Mrr 
:  Ufiie  Punrey  > ; 


i>Uef   of   Mr*. 
t  w  Committee 


r^t^   at   Mrs. 
on  the 


at  Oloeeppe 
be  JxMUclary. 


lai  f 


of  Abraham 
iie  Judiciary. 

of   Bilaa 
( iommlttee  on 


pri'l'l  IONS.  ITC 
Under  clAuse  1  of  niJe  XJtn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 


Porelm 
Pet  tlon 


809    By  Mr.  BRAOLET 

approximately  1.400  residents 
eenth   Congressional   District 
reconaroentflng  the  repeal  of 
enmtttcs.  leather  gooitlB.  and 
Committee  on  Ways  and 

810.  By  Mr.  ROHRBOUOH 
by  Mrs.  I.  K.  Ooyner  and  M 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va..  ur|;lnf 
hlbit  the  adverttetng  of  liquoi 
eoinmerre  and  OTer  the  radio 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and 

811.  By  the  8PEAKSR 
Oouncll.  State  of  MtaBisalppl 
aideration  of  their  resolution 
to  supporting  work  of  the  Uo 
tlTttlcB  CDoamlttee  and  Federal 
vestlciitlon;  to  the  Committee 
can  ActlTltles. 

811   Alao.  petition  from  the 
Pla..  petitioning  conslderatioTi 
tian  with  referenee  to 
eient  to  give  proper  water 
adjacent  to  the  Ktaslmmee 
QfeaaokObee,  including  tl^e  soi 
the  Bwlnland  of  nortda;  to 
oo  ApproprlatlcHis. 


Petifton  signed  by 

)f  the  Bight- 

3f  California, 

e:  rise  taxes  on 

)  "welry;  to  the 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  No\-embe|»  26, 1947 

iLegislative  day  of  Monda\i,  November 
24.  1947} 


The  Senate  m€t  at  13  o'ekick  moldUn. 
OD  the  expiration  of  the  rer«ss. 

The  Chaplain,   Rev.   Petpr 
D.  D^  offered  the  followins 


oa 


wien 


Our  Father  in  Heaven,  if 
cause  to  offer  unto  Thee 
thanks,  surely  it  is  now. 
our  Thanksgiving  Day. 
people  of  this  Nation,  are 
well-fed.    well-clad,    and 
good  things  beyond  our 
gratitude,  the  rarest  of  all 
the  spirit  of  oar  obsecran<e 
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November  26 


at  J.  r 
Judiciary. 


of  Rudolph 
Mejla:  to 


ifetltlon  signed 

signers,  of 

legi4l«tlon  to  pro- 

In  Interstate 

to  the  Com- 

Oommerce. 

at  Delta 

p^tioning  con- 

rtth  reference 

American  Ac- 

Bureau  of  In* 

>n  Un-Ameri- 

ity  of  Stuart. 

of  a  resolu- 

approdriattons  cuffl- 

cont  rol  to  an  area 

Rher  and  Lake 

thern  end  of 

the  oommittee 


Marshal). 
>rayer: 


ever  we  had 

our  fervent 

the  eve  of 

we.  the 

comfortable. 

Itleased   wHh 

May 

Tlrtues.  be 


deservinc. 


Let  not  feasting,  football,  and  festlYtty 

end  in  forgetfulness  of  God. 

May  the  desperate  need  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  our  own  glorious  heritage, 
remind  us  of  the  God  who  led  our  fathers 
every  step  of  the  way  by  which  they 
advanced  to  the  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation. 

May  the  faith  and  conviction  of  George 
Washington  be  renewed  in  us  as  we 
remember  his  words:  "•  *  *  there  is 
no  truth  more  thoroughly  estpblished 
than  that  there  exists  in  the  economy 
and  course  of  nature  an  Indissoluble 
union  between  virtue  and  happiness;  be- 
tween Juty  and  advantage;  between  the 
genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  mag- 
nanimous policy  and  the  solid  rewards 
of  public  prosperity  and  felicity;  since 
we  ought  to  be  no  less  persuaded  that 
the  prtHPitlous  smiles  of  Heaven  can 
never  be  expected  on  a  nation  that 
disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order 
and  right  which  Heaven  itself  has 
ordained     '     '     '." 

For  If  we  do  not  have  the  grace  to 
thank  Thee  for  all  that  we  have  and 
enjoy,  how  can  we  have  the  effrontery 
to  seek  Thy  furtlier  blessings? 

God,  give  us  grateful  hearts. 

For  Jesus'  sake.    AmeD|. 
THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  Whitk.  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
Noyemt>er  25.  1947.  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PB£SIDE^7^ 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Swanson.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  4463)  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  7. 1947.  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE    BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent^  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
John  Camxson  HEmtT 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  his  report  and  recommenda- 
tion concerning  the  claim  of  John  Cameron 
Henry  against  the  United  States  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

OH  PnsoKNn  CnuMca 


PETITIONS 


A  letter  from  the  Director  at  the  Bureau  xrf 
the  Bridget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
hla  report  of  peraonnel  ceilings  (or  the 
quarter  ended  Gteptember  90.  1947  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Commlttaa  on 
CItU  Serrioe. 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate, 
or  presented,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
transmitting  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  oi'  American  Samoa  re- 
lating to  the  form  of  government  for  Amer- 
ican Samoa  (with  accompanying  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  petition  of  Ohio  Bell,  of  Cook  Cotmty, 
111.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion making  permanent  bbt  discharge  from 
the  Army  with  certain  disabilities  (with  ao- 
companying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr   McMAHON: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Court  of  the 
Common  Council  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  approv- 
ing the  report  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

FOOD  AND  CLOTHING  FOR  PEOPLE  IN 
EUROPE— PETITION 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  present  for  ap- 
propriate reference  and  to  have  printed 
in  the  Reccro  a  petition  sent  me  by 
13  boys  of  the  Intermediate  depart- 
ment of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  boys  have 
something  in  their  suepestion  that  the 
Government  often  condemns  and  de- 
stroys clothing,  and  so  forth,  that  would 
be  useful  in  the  European  relief  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  received,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Poreipn  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Arkamsas  Cmr,  Kans.. 

November  15,  1947. 
Senator  Cltdc  M.  Reed, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deak  Sxa:  In  ovir  Sunday-school  class  last 
Stinday  we  dlsciissed  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing food  and  clothing  for  the  people  of 
Europe. 

One  of  our  group  lives  at  the  ChUoccc 
Indian  school.  He  pointed  out  that  Govern- 
ment agents  oftentimes  condemn  and  de- 
stroy good  blankets,  towels,  sheets,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  articles  which  would  be  useful 
to  the  European  people. 

The  Friendship  Train  which  is  now  going 
througb  the  United  States  would  welcome 
the  thmaands  of  articles  wasted  by  our  Gov- 
ernment schools  and  mUitary  installations. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  ask  that  our  Government  board 
the  Friendship  Train  with  the  condemned 
articles. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  boys  of  the 
intermediate  department  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church. 

UNIVERSAI   MILITARY  TRAINING 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  present  for  appro- 
priate reference  and  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcorb  a  letter  from  A.  F.  Amason, 
of  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 
of  North  £)akota.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  to- 
gether with  the  names  appearing  on  the 
letterhead  and  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  of 
North  Dakota,  dealing  with  the  matter 
of  universal  military  training. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
together  with  the  names  appearing  on 
the  letterhead  and  the  resolution,  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
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Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Members:  R.  A.  Trubey,  president,  Fargo; 
Roy  Johnson,  vice  president,  Casselton; 
Fred  J.  Trajmor,  Devils  Lake;  L,  O.  Fred- 
riclcson,  Pekln;  A.  S.  Marshall,  Forbes; 
Merle  Kidder,  Towner;  Howard  I.  Henry, 
Westbope:  A.  F.  Arnason,  commissioner; 
E.  W.  Olson,  auditor) 
North  Dakota  State  Board  of 

Higher  Education  and  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education, 

State  Capttol,  Bismarck, 
NovemhcT  21, 1947. 
The  Honorable  William  Langeh, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
^  Dear  Senator  Lancer:  For  your  Informa- 

tion, I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
relative  to  universal  military  training  passed 
at  the  North  Dakota  Conference  of  Higher 
Education,  held  in  Minot,  November  17  and 
18,  1947. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  F.  Arnason, 

Commissioner. 

November  18,  1947. 

Resolved.  That  the  North  Dakota  Confer- 
ence on  Higher  Education,  including  student 
delegates  from  all  the  institutions  of  higher 
education,  faculty  representatives  from  all 
such  institutions,  the  presidents  of  these  in- 
Etltutions,  and  the  State  board  of  higher 
education,  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  strong 
program  of  national  defense. 

V/e  believe  this  requires  a  strong  air  force, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  capable  of 
going  Into  action  in  strength  anywhere  in 
the  world  on  a  minute's  notice  when  the 
defense  of  our  Nation  and  people  demands  it. 

We  oppose  universal  military  training  as 
peacetime  conscription  on  the  grounds  that 
it  has  been  thoroughly  discredited  in  two 
world  wars.  Having  recently  defeated  those 
nations  depending  on  universal  military 
training,  we  favor,  rather,  strengthening  the 
National  Guard  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground, 
the  continuation  of  ROTC  and  NROTC  and 
the  Enlisted  Reserve  programs  of  training. 
Further,  we  favor  an  adequate  expenditure  of 
fund£  for  purposes  of  research  and  the  devel- 
opment of  weapons,  provided  such  research 
is  kept  under  civil  control. 

We  feel  that  such  a  program  of  national 
defense  is  in  keeping  with  our  concept  of 
democracy  as  a  self-imposed  discipline  which, 
after  all,  is  the  fundamental  objective  of  our 
existence  as  a  nation  among  the  world  of 
nations.  « 

Passed  and  approved  unanimously  at  the 
final  session  of  the  conference  at  Minot. 
N.  Dak.,  11  a.  m.,  November  18,  1947. 

RESOLUTIONS    OF    NATIONAL    COOPERA- 
TIVE MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  from  Charles  W.  Holman,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  copies  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  thirty-first  annual 
meeting  of  that  organization  in  St. 
Louis  on  November  5.  These  resolutions 
define  the  policies  of  the  National  Coop- 
erative Milk  Producers  Federation  for 
the  ensuing  year  and  touch  upon  many 
problems  which  are  now,  or  will  be,  be- 
fore the  Congress.  I  feel  that  these  res- 
olutions will  be  of  interest  to  a  large 
number  of  producers  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  lask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  them  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Dairy  Policy  for  1948 

1.  A  price  FOUCY  for  I94S 

Present  conditions  indicate  a  continued 
high  level  of  requirements  for  dairy  products 
here  and  abroad  in  1948.  The  Intense  world 
demand  for  grain,  coupled  with  short  crops 
here  and  abroad,  has  caused  feed  prices  to 
advance  sharply.  Dairy  production  faces 
handicaps  which  are  more  severe  than  at 
nearly  any  time  in  the  last  30  years.  The 
butterfat  feed-price  ratio  is  less  favorable 
than  in  any  previous  year  except  for  the 
drought  years  of  1934  and  1936.  As  a  result 
of  low  dairy-product  prices  there  has  been  a 
substantial  rediversion  of  skim  milk  from 
direct  use  as  hog  and  poultry  feed.  Dairy 
prices  must  be  raised  to  levels  affording  an 
adequate  incentive  for  maintaining  dairy 
production  and  securing  more  complete  utU- 
Ization  of  dairy  products  fbr  direct  human 
consumption. 

It  Is  expected  that  during  the  coming  year 
there  will  be  substantial  purchases  of  dairy 
products  for  shipment  abroad.  We  urge  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  promptly  to  an- 
nounce a  schedule  of  prices  at  which  ptir- 
chases  for  foreign  shipments  will  be  made 
during  1948.  These  prices  should  provide 
adequate  incentive  to  maintain  production 
at  the  necessary  levels.  To  insure  adequate 
production  it  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
producer  know  in  advance  what  these  prices 
are  going  to  be.  Unless  this  policy  is  fol- 
lowed there  is  grave  danger  of  widespread 
diversion  from  milk  production  to  other  more 
attractive  and  less  hazardous  farm  enter- 
prises. 

We  authorize  the  president  of  the  federa- 
tion to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  advise 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  develop- 
ing an  adequate  purchase  program. 

2.  permanent  AGRICtn-TUHAL  PRICE  PROGRAM 

The  long-range  welfare  of  agriculture  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  requires  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  the  stabilization  of  agricultural 
prices.  There  is  a  need  for  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  erratic  short-time  fluctuations  of 
prices  arising  out  of  temporary  and  seasonal 
surpluses,  as  well  as  for  means  of  coping  with 
surpluses  which  persist  over  longer  periods 
of  time.*  These  objectives  must  be  accom- 
plished without  Government  interference 
with  production,  and  without  a  constant 
drain  upon  the  Public  Treasury. 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation  takes  this  occasion  to  renew  its 
endorsement  of  the  permanent  self-support- 
ing agricultural  price  program  ba£ed  on  the 
principles  of  the  surplus  holding  pool 
financed  by  an  equalization  fee  on  the  first 
sales  ol  protected  commodities.  We  believe 
that  all  the  major  farm  commodities  should 
be  afforded  the  protection  of  such  a  program 
by  legislative  enactment  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  but  that  In  any  event  the  program 
should  be  established  for  dairy  products. 

A  modernized  parity  formula  is  needed  to 
guide  governmental  policy  toward  the  opera. 
tions  of  such  an  industry-participating  hold- 
ing pool.  It  Is  also  needed  to  guide  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  determining  prices 
for  current  purchasing  programs.  Complete 
modernization  of  the  parity  legislation 
should  provide  for  parity  prices  based  on 
average  prices  received  for  Individual  farm 
products  during  the  last  10  years.  The  index 
of  prices  paid,  which  now  determines  the  gen- 
eral level  of  parity  prices,  should  be  replaced 
by  an  index  of  prices  which  would  reflect  net 
farm  Income  per  hour  of  labor  equal  to  the 
hourly  returns  of  industrial  workers. 

3,  FOREIGN  AID 

We  supfmrt  a  program  of  adequate  assist- 
ance for  the  rehabilitation  of  war-ravaged 


countries,  within  the  abUity  of  this  country 
to  provide  such  aid.  Such  a  program  should 
be  adequately  supervised  to  insure  effective 
use  of  funds  and  resources  made  available 
thereunder.  It  should  operate  strictly  as 
a  supplement  to,  and  not  as  a  substitute 
lor,  definite  programs  of  self -aid  on  the  part 
of  the  countries  receiving  such  assistance,  to 
encourage  their  immediate  recovery. 

We  recognize  that  an  adequate  rehabilita- 
tion program  may  result  In  disturbances  to 
our  domestic  economy.  Various  control 
measures  have  been  suggested  to  minimize 
these  dislocations.  We  believe  that  the  one 
effective  solution  to  shortages  and  infiatlon 
is  all-out  production,  indusuial  and  agricul- 
tural. Control  measures  treat  the  symptoms 
and  not  the  causes,  and  are  to  be  avoided 
wherever  possible. 

We  authorize  the  board  of  directors  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  federation  with  respect 
to  any  aid  in  control  measures  which  may 
be  proposed  in  connection  with  foreign-aid 
programs. 

4.    RECULATINC  OVW  INTERNATIONAL  TSAOS 

The  National  Cooperative  MUk  Producers 
Federation  has  always  regarded  our  inter- 
national trade  relations  as  lieing  of  utmost 
Importance  to  agriculture.  This  is  because 
dairy  farmers  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
domestic  markets.  In  terms  of  whole-milk 
equivalent  our  imports  and  exports  of  dairy 
products  have  been  about  equaUy  balanced, 
although  both  represent  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  dairy  production  of 
the  United  States.  Because  the  principal 
outlet  for  our  dairy  products  is  the  domestic 
market,  preservation  of  that  market  is  a 
foremost  necessity. 

Shortly  after  the  First  World  War  imports 
of  storable  dairy  products  and  vegetable  oils 
bore  severely  upon  the  dairy  Industry.  This 
caused  a  break -down  of  dairy  prices  and 
threatened  disaster  to  dairy  farmers.  Relief 
was  sought  and  obtained  by  a  series  of  con- 
gressional tariff  enactments  ranging  from 
the  Emergency  Tariff  Act  of  1921  to  the  lact 
permanent  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

A  foreshadowing  of  what  was  to  come  oc- 
curred In  1934  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Trade  Agreement  Act  by  which  It  delegated 
Its  tariff-making  powers  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  This  law  provided  no 
congressional  nile  to  guide  and  direct  the 
President  with  respect  to  his  tariff  powers. 
It  limited  him  only  to  changes  in  duties  by 
50  percent  of  any  existing  tariff  rate.  It 
permitted  also  the  binding  of  any  article 
on  the  free  list,  and  the  freezing  of  any 
article  on  the  protected  list. 

Since  1934,  under  this  act  a  number  of 
trade  agreements  have  adversely  affected 
dairy  farmers.  The  present  policy  of  the 
administration,  furthermore,  has  been 
against  legislation  which  would  compel  im- 
ported products,  derived  from  plant  and 
animal  life  and  Intended  for  human  con- 
sumption, to  meet  the  same  sanitary  stand- 
ards that  are  imposed  upon  similar  products 
from  our  own  farms. 

We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  another  step 
through  which  the  State  Department  is 
driving  us  into  new  international  entangle- 
ments. It  may  take  many  years  of  un- 
pleasant consequences  to  extricate  ourselves. 

The  International  Trade  Organization 
The  International  Trade  Organization  is 
in  the  making.  Its  basis  is  a  series  of  some 
70  bilateral  trade  agreements  which  were 
executed  this  year  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
These  were  followed  by  the  signing  of  a  gen- 
eral master  trade  agreement,  signed  for  23 
nations.  Thus  there  has  been  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  erection  of  a  superworld 
state  which  will  take  away  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  Important  sovereign  righu.  It 
will  put  tu  Into  a  position  whereby   with 
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It  Is  apparent  that  tha  administrators  ot 
the  trade  agreements  and  the  sires  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization  are  driv- 
ing this  country  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  con- 
diUon  of  free  trade.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
ooce  the  International  Trade  Organization 
Is  set  up  It  will  be  UMst  difkcult  for  any 
ooe  nation  to  withdraw  from  It.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  risk  oppressive  sanctions  by  all 
of  the  ether  nations  that  are  members  of 
the  organization. 

The  oondltions  of  the  trade  agreements 
program  and  the  new  relationships  envisaged 
in  the  no  win  faster  the  dumping  Into  this 
country  of  products  from  abroad  and  It  will 
encourage  seasctfial  imports  from  lands  which 
have  cheaper  prodiiction  costs. 

For  dairy  farmers  neither  livable  domestic 
prices  nor  foreign  markets  can  be  main- 
tained unless  there  remains  a  reasonable 
protection  against  competitive  products  stich 
at  have  been  described. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  save  the  domestic 
markets  for  domestic  producers. 

If  trade  agreements  are  to  be  continued  as 
a  national  policy,  they  should  be  bilateral  In 
character  and  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  Rights  of  citizens  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  should  be  restored  and  no  agricul- 
tural products  should  be  imported  unless  they 
carry  duties  that  will  equalize  differences  tn 
costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  or 
at  not  less  than  the  domestic  wholesale  sell- 
ing prices. 

s.  rmzaATiOM  labok  pquct 
Ta/t-IIartley  Act 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  In  the  long-standing 
basic  Federation  policy  that  there  are  three 
major  interests  involved  tn  labor  disputes; 
the  public,  the  employee,  and  the  employer. 
The  rights  of  all  must  be  protected  and  pro- 
moted. 

We  believe  In  halanning  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsiliilities  of  all  parties  to  a  Labor  agree- 
ment. Financial  and  moral  responsibility 
should  bind  employees  and  employers  alike. 

We  oppose  the  use  of  coercion  by  force  or 
violence  or  the  secondary  boycott. 

The  right  of  the  Individual  to  work  or  not 
to  work  as  he  may  choose  ^ould  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  efforts  of  Industrial  labor  unions  to 
orvranlze  fanners  should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  year  1947  has  seen  a  great  ^ep  for- 
ward toward  industrial  Justice  and  peace  In 
the  enactment  by  the  CX>ngrcsB  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  amending  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  Those  who  supported  this  act 
are  commended  for  the  statesmanlike  action. 

We  believ?  that  this  act  goes  far  toward 
reestablishing  Individual  liberties  among 
labor  and  equal  rights  for  employers.  This 
act  should  be  given  every  chance  to  prove 
Itself  by  being  accorded  full  cooperation  by 
employees,  employers,  and  the  public.  The 
act  as  it  stands  should  be  given  the  test  of 
time.  It  should  not  be  amended  at  this 
time.  If.  however,  amendments  are  made, 
they  should  strengthen,  not  weaken  the  act. 

Immediate  action  Is  urged  to  strengthen 
the  act  should  it  prove  ineffective  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Securing  an  effective  right  of  injunction 
against  secondary  boycotts. 

Interfering  with  farm-to-market  deliveries. 

Defining  the  Individtial's  right  to  work  as 
clearly  as  his  right  to  strike. 

Prohibiting  so-called  featherbedding  and 
other  make-work  practices. 

Putung  an  end  to  mass  picketing  and 
violence. 

Strengthening  the  mntiirust  laws 

In  the  general  field  of  labor  legislation  the 
Federation  favors  specific  action  strengthen- 
ing the  antitrust  laws  to  prohibit  labor 
unions  from  organizing  farmers.  It  must 
be  made  illegal  for  labor  imlon  otBctn.  rep- 
reBentatives.  members  of  the  unions  them- 
selves to  make  any  contract  or  to  combine 
with  any  persons  to  fix  prices,  allocate  cus- 


tomers, or  restrict  production  or  distribution 
of  any  agricultural  products. 

^'WVf^-^our  legislation 

If  agrlculttire  in  the  United  States  were 
to  go  on  a  40-hour  week  there  would  definite- 
ly be  starvation  throughout  the  world.  We 
are  now  faced  with  shortages  of  all  com- 
modities and  recommend  that  all  Industry 
and  labor  forget  the  40-hour  week  and  pro- 
duce goods  and  render  services  to  alleviate 
distress. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  minimum  wages  as 
now  In  effect,  but  feel  that  if  any  change  Is 
made  It  should  be  accompanied  by  an  equlv- 
alent  change  In  the  parity  prices  for  farm 
products. 

We  believe  that  any  amendments  to  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  recognize 
the  exemptions  now  effective  covering  plants 
and  employees  engaged  In  the  processing  of 
agrlculttiral  commodities.  We  also  urge  the 
Inclusion  of  buttermilk  and  casein  tinder  the 
list  of  products  covered  by  the  first  process- 
ing provisions  of  the  act. 

We  reiterate  our  opposition  to  any  legisla- 
tion that  may  permit  governmental  admin- 
istrative agencies  to  establish  wages  under 
the  act  through  Job  classification  at  levels 
higher  than  the  minimums  vhich  may  be 
established  by  the  law  itself. 

WaUh-Uealey  Act 

We  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  should  be  correlated  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  and  in  particular  with  those  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Latmr  Standards  Act  relating  to 
minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  and 
exemptions. 

S.  BANKS  rot  COOPKSATAVXS 

We  believe  that  the  banks  for  cooperatives, 
operating  under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  all  of  the  farmeirs  of  this  Nation. 

The  assistance  of  the  Government  to  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  is  as  fully  Jtistlfied 
in  the  public  Interest  as  Is  governmental  aid, 
direct  and  Indirect,  to  commercial  banks  and 
Individuals  through  Federal  Housing.  In- 
sured and  other  guaranteed  loans,  free  de- 
posits. Issuance  of  currenc.  and  appropria- 
tions for  loans  and  for  the  capitalizntion  of 
Government  corporations — such  as  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  D^Kwlt  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  Congress  has  heretofore  on  many  oc- 
casions encouraced  and  assisted  farmers'  co- 
operative associations  through  legislation. 
Therefore,  we  urge  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
the  President,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  not  to  permit  the  financial  structtares 
of  the  banks  for  cocperatlves,in  their  ability 
to  serve  agriculture  to  be  impaired. 

We  further  go  on  record  as: 

1.  Favoring  amendments  to  the  present 
lav*  to  speed  up  the  rate  of  ownership  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  by  farmer  coopera- 
tives through  a  program  of  capital  retains, 
patronage  refunds,  and/or  special  stock  pur- 
chases by  the  cooperatives. 

2.  Against  any  changes  in  t.'  5  present  law 
which  will  Impose  charges  on  the  banks  for 
cooperatives  for  their  use  as  capital  of  the 
funds  salvaged  from  the  old  Federal  Farm 
Board,  whether  those  charges  are  In  the  na- 
ture of  Interest,  dividends,  or  taxes. 

3.  Favoring  continuation  of  the  present 
procedure  whereby  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives and  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  are  permitted  by  law  to  de- 
termine when  and  to  what  extent  the  capital 
funds  available  to  the  banks  shall  be  re- 
ttimed  to  the  Agrlculttiral  Marketing  Act 
revolving  fund. 

4.  Favoring  continuation  of  the  present 
law  under  which  ttmds  not  needed  tem- 
porarily by  the  banks  for  cooperatives  for 
capital  are  carried  In  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  revolving  fund,  available  for  re- 
investment In  the  bpnks  when  the  needs  of 
agriculture  so  require. 
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5.  Condemning  the  attempts — such  as  were 
made  in  the  last  Congress — to  make  far- 
reaching  amendments  to  the  laws  affecting 
the  banks  for  cooperatives  and  other  farm 
credit  agencies  by  attaching  special  provi- 
sions or  riders  to  appropriation  bills  which 
have  not  been  considered  in  the  Agricultural 
Committees  of  the  Congress  and  upon  which 
the  Interested  persons  had  not  been  given 
any  opporttmlty  to  be  heard. 

7.  PAHTT  ATTmjDB 

We  note  with  approval  the  release  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  under  date 
of  Monday,  November  3,  1947,  In  which  they 
definitely  pledge  their  support  to  the  con- 
tinued development  of  farmer  cooperatives. 
We  quote  from  the  statement: 

"Millions  of  farm  families  have  Improved 
their  economic  position  through  cooperation 
In  marketing  and  In  the  purchase  of  sup- 
piles. 

"The  Democratic  Party  will  continue  to 
seek  actively  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  to 
aid  farm  cooperatives  and  to  halt  the  efi^orts 
to  discredit  and  destroy  these  organizations." 

We  now  respectfully  request  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  to  issue  an  equally 
frank  statement  setting  forth  Its  position 
with  respect  to  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
controlled   cooperatives. 

8.  ANrmmsT  laws 

We  are  opposed  to  legislation  which  would 
prevent  the  normal  development  of  farmer 
cooperative  associations  by  restricting  them 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  assets  of  other  cor- 
porations or  businesses. 

9.    NATIONAL    HEALTH    POLICIES 

We  believe  the  Nation  is  only  as  strong  as 
the  health  of  its  people.  We  recognize  the 
need  for  Federal  aid  to  Improve  national 
health  standards  through  health  education, 
proper  diet  information,  greater  effort  In  re- 
search, and  expansion  of  medical,  hospital, 
and  dental  facilities.  Under  the  general 
welfare  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, the  vital  Importance  of  national  health 
should  be  recognized  as  at  least  equal  to 
other  activities  that  have  long  held  rank  In 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Basic  to  an  over -all  Federal  health  policy 
Is  the  determination  of  need  based  on  a  care- 
ful survey  of  existing  medical,  hospital,  and 
dental  personnel  and  facilities.  Such  sur- 
veys should  also  include  personnel,  labora- 
tory, hospital,  and  facility  needs  In  connec- 
tion with  the  training  of  a  greater  number 
of  men  and  women  in  the  medical,  dental, 
and  general  health  fields. 

Federal  health  programs  and  aids  should 
be  related  to  definite  needs.  Maximum  ef- 
ficiency and  best  results  will  come  from  Fed- 
eral programs  geared  to  conditions  In  the 
various  States.  State  and  local  autonomy 
must  be  preserved. 

Compulsory  or  an  over-all  extension  of 
health  services  without  local  and  individual 
responsibility  will  destroy  the  basic  objec- 
tives sought  In  a  national  health  program. 
Medical  and  health  services  to  the  indigent 
should  be  provided  and  low-income  groups 
should  be  aided  in  proportion  to  specific 
needs. 

'We  believe  voluntary  prepaid  health  plans 
should  be  encouraged.  We  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  expanding  health  education 
among,  and  providing  periodic  health  exami- 
nation of  all  children.  This  is  particularly 
Important  In  rural  areas.  Federal  aid  to  ex- 
pand the  personnel,  functions,  and  facilities 
of  county  nurses  and  public  health  workers 
should  be  provided. 

We  recommend  consolidation  of  various 
Federal  health  agencies,  such  as  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Children's  Bureau,  the 
Division  of  Health  Studies  and  the  Bureau 
of  Research  Statistics.  Such  consolidation 
Into  a  national  health  unit  would  not  only 
reduce    unnecessary    duplication    and    ex- 


pense but  it  would  also  Increase  efficiency. 
If  such  a  national  health  unit  were  given 
status  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment along  with  major  Federal  agencies 
It  would  serve  to  focus  public  Interest  and 
attention  on  the  basic  essentlalness  of  health 
to  national  welfare. 

10.   FARMEHS   COOPEBATIVE   INCOME-TAX 
EXEMPTION 

We  again  urge  that  nothing  be  done  to  Im- 
pair the  right  to  Income  tax  exemption  of 
bona  fide  farmer -owned  and  farmer -con- 
trolled cooperative  associations.  To  this  end 
we  oppose  any  change  in  section  101  (12)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  the  regulations 
promulgated  under  that  section  or  in  the  in- 
terpretations of  those  regulations  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

11.  BtTBAL  HEALTH  PBOCRAMS 

We  believe  that  the  general  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  rural  people  can  be  served  by  con- 
structive programs  of  education  and  service 
such  as  that  now  being  conducted  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  through  its 
Committee  on  Rural  Medical  Service.  This 
program  is  proceeding  along  sound  lines  with 
the  federation  and  other  national  farm 
groups  taking  part  In  offering  counsel  and 
advice  to  extend  the  advantages  of  an  ever- 
improving  health  program  to  all  rural  people 
of  the  Nation. 

12.   TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 

All  farmers  are  doubly  burdened  by  rising 
freight  rates,  being  affected  by  Increased  costs 
of  the  production  supplies  they  buy  and  by 
lowered  returns  from  the  products  they  sell. 
We  therefore  protest  against  increases  In 
freight  rates,  and  particularly  against  in- 
creases in  transportation  costs  arising  from 
policies  which  lower  productivity  per  man 
and  result  In  less  efficient  use  of  equipment. 
We  support  the  services  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  analyzing  rate  In- 
crease proposals  and  In  opposing  unwarranted 
Increases.  We  endorse  the  activities  of  all 
agricultural  groups  on  behalf  of  lower  freight 
rates,  and  offer  our  cooperation  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  efforts. 

13.  TSANSPOKTATION  TAX 

We  believe  that  the  3  percent  special  war- 
time tax  on  transportation  which  bears  heav- 
ily on  perishable  food  and  particularly  on 
the  movement  of  milk  from  farm  to  processor 
can  no  longer  be  Justified.  We  urge  our 
member  cooperatives  and  staff  to  press  vig- 
orously for  its  early  repeal. 

14.  FEDEKAL  TAXATION    AND  Btn>CET 

We  urge  the  balancing  of  the  Federal  fiscal 
budget.  We  feel  that  a  balanced  budget  can 
be  better  attained  by  a  huge  reduction  In 
Federal  expenditures  and  by  the  elimination 
of  waste.  More  efficiency  and  better  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  make  possible  the  saving  of  vast  sums 
of  taxpayers'  money.  We  believe  provision 
should  be  made  to  meet  the  necessary  and 
essential  Government  services.  Including  na- 
tional defense  and  reduction  of  the  national 
debt. 

15.  COMMODITT   CREDIT  CORPORATION 

We  do  not  see  how  the  various  agricultural 
programs  of  the  Government  can  operate 
without  some  such  instrument  as  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  required  that  all  Gov- 
ernment corporations  that  are  to  be  contln- 
ueo  secure  a  Federal  charter  by  June  30.  1948, 
we  urge  our  staff  and  member  cooperatives 
to  lend  Immediate  support  to  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  charter  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

16.  NATIONAL  SECtTRITT 

We  favor  an  adequate,  highly  mobile, 
well  trained  and  excellently  equipped  prac- 
tices before  any  Federal  administrative 
agency  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the 
cooperative. 


17.  CONTAGIOUS  BOVarX  DISEASES 

Joint  Federal-State  programs  to  reducs 
Bang's  disease  and  bovine  tuberculosis  have 
gone  far  to  control  these  diseases,  to  safe- 
guard the  public  health,  and  to  protect  tha 
dairy  Industry.  We  favor  adequate  appro- 
priations for  both  Bang's  disease  and  bovine 
tuberculosis  control.  These  programs  do  not 
Include  prevention  and  cure  of  mastitis 
which  has  caused  serious  losses  to  dairy 
farmers.  We  favor  the  allocation  of  ade- 
quate funds  under  the  Hope-Flannagan  Act 
for  research  in  respect  to  mastitis  and  to 
develop  practical  methods  to  control  it.  We 
support  the  position  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  protecting  dairy  herds  from  com- 
municable diseases  prevalent  in  other  lands. 

18.  COMMUNTTT   PBOPESTT   LAWS 

The  existence  of  community  property 
laws  in  many  States  and  their  recognition  by 
the  Federal  Government  results  In  serious 
Inequities  in  Federal  Income-tax  payments. 
We  urge  that  Immediate  legislation  be 
passed  to  correct  this  Inequity. 

18.    ADMINISTRATIVE  FRACTmONERS   ACT 

We  are  opposed  to  legislation  which  wotald 
tend  to  restrict  or  limit  the  right  of  any 
officer  or  agent  of  a  farmer  cooperative  asso- 
ciation to  appear  or  practice  before  any  Fed- 
eral administrative  agency  In  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  the  cooperative. 

20.    COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN   PROJECT 

The  Columbia,  one  of  the  great  waterwajrs 
of  the  world,  lies  in  what  Is  known  as  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  A  great  deal  of  work 
remains  to  be  done  to  fully  develop  the 
power  and  Irrigation  In  this  area. 

We  favor  the  completion  of  this  project 
foi  power  and  Irrigation  purposes  as  soon  as 
possible. 

si.  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEA  WAT 

The  Inadequacy  and  ever-increasing  cost 
of  our  overland  transportation  system  and 
widespread  shortages  of  electric  power  again 
focus  attention  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
We  favor  the  completion  of  this  project  for 
navigation  and  power  purpKwes  as  soon  as 
labor  and  materials  can  be  spared  for  the 
work. 

22.   NATIONAL  DAIBT  MONTH 

The  federation  will  support  June  Dairy 
Month  ln>  1948 

23.   CONTINUANCS  OT  BASIC  POLICIES 

The  federation  reiterates  its  long-standing 
policies  (1)  for  retention  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion controlling  the  sale  of  oleomargarine: 
(2)  asking  that  funds  of  the  Dairy  Products 
Marketing  Association  be  protected  for  fu- 
ture use  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry;  (3) 
supporting  of  the  advertising  and  merchan- 
dising program  of  the  American  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation and  the  educational  program  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association  and  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  National  Dairy  Council; 
and  (4)  supporting  the  Marketing  Research 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Research  Act,  and  the  food  allot- 
ment program. 

We  continued  to  favor  (5)  a  sound  program 
for  national  security:  (6)  continued  support 
of  the  school-lunch  program;  (7)  a  continua- 
tion of  the  federation  policy  on  food  enrich- 
ment; and  (8)  an  adequate  youth  program  to 
educate  young  people  on  the  farms  in  the 
benefits  of  the  farm-cooperative  movement. 

24.   POUCT  INTEEPRETATION  AND  ADJUSTMENT 

We  endorse  and  confirm  all  official  actions 
taken  by  the  board  of  directors,  the  executive 
committee,  and  the  officers  of  the  federation 
during  the  past  year  and  authorize  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  federation,  or  Its  executive 
committees,  to  make  such  interpretation  and 
adjustment  of  these  resolutions  between  now 
and  the  next  annual  convention  as  changing 
conditions  may  require.  We  further  author- 
ize the  board  or  the  executive  committee  to 
issue  such  interim  policy  statements  as  It 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  be  permitted  to 
add  his  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
will  be  granted. 

The  k^  (S.  1813)  to  reduce  postage 
rates  on  parcels  containing  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  medicines  mailed  to  certain  for- 
eign countries,  introduced  by  Mr.  Langxr 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Thyi,  Mr.  Bttlib.  Mr. 
McMahon.  and  Mr.  OConor).  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service. 

DTTERIM  EUROPEAN  AID  PROGRAM— 
AMENDldUNT 

Mr.  FERGUSON  and  Mr.  TAYLOR 
each  submitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  respectively,  to 
the  bill  <S.  1774)  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  national  interest,  and  for- 
ei?n  policy  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding supplies  to  certain  European  coun- 
tries on  an  emergency  basis,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
piinted. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFE31HED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4469)  to  amend  the 
act  of  July  7,  1S47,  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
E:iecuUve  Branch  of  the  Government  to 
piocure  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  or- 
gf.nizations  thereof,  was  read  twice  by  its 
til  le,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
E:<pcnditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OP 
8TLVESTKR  J.  RYAN  TO  BB  UNITED 
STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGE.  SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  desire  wO  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  December  4.  1947.  at  10  a.  m., 
In  th«  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  room, 
room  424.  Senate  OfSce  Building,  upon 
the  nomination  of  Sylvester  J.  Ryan,  of 
N<!W  York,  to  be  United  BUtes  district 
judge  for  the  southern  di.^trict  of  New 
York.  He  is  now  serving  under  a  recess 
appointment.  At  the  Indicated  time  and 
place  all  persons  interested  in  the  noml- 
niitlon  may  make  such  representations 
as  may  be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee 
ccnslaU  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ooomil.  chairman;  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mooii):  and  the 
Stnator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  FulbiichtI. 

MOnCB  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OP 
ROl  W  RARPIR  TO  BB  UNITED  STATES 
DISTRICT  JUDGE.  EASTERN  AND  WEST- 
ERN DISTRICTS  OP  MiaeouRi 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Tliursday.  December  4.  1947,  at  10:30 
a.  m.  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
rcom.  room  424.  Senate  Office  Building, 
uix>n  the  nomination  of  Roy  W.  Harper, 
of  Missouri,  to  be  United  StatM  district 
Judge  for  the  eastern  and  western  dis* 


tricts  of  MissourL  He  Is  now  serving 
under  a  recess  appointment.  At  the  i:n- 
^dicated  time  and  place  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  iXHnination  may  make  such 
representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 
The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  IMr.  DonhkllJ.  chair- 
man: the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Moore]  ;  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi  IMr.  Eastland}. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OP 
JOHN   S.   PARKS  TO  BB  THIRD   JUDGE, 

FIRST  cmcurr.  circuit  ooubts,  teb- 

HITORT  OF  HAWAn 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a 
public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  December  4.  1947.  at  11:30 
a.  m.,  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
room,  room  424.  Senate  Office  Building, 
upon  the  nomination  of  John  E.  Parla, 
of  Hawaii,  to  be  third  judge  of  tl^ 
first  cinniit.  circuit  courts.  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  He  is  now  serving  under  a  re- 
cess appointment.  At  the  indicated  tine 
and  place  all  persons  interested  in  the 
nomination  may  make  such  representa- 
tions as  may  be  pertinent.  The  subcom- 
mittee consists  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  DONNELL).  chairman;  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Moore]; 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 

KiLCORX]. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OP 
HARRY  E.  PRATT  TO  BE  UNITED  STATUS 
DISTRICT  JUDGE.  DIVISION  NO.  4.  DIS- 
TRICT OF  ALASKA 

Mr'  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  behrlf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  cori- 
mittee.  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. December  4. 1947.  at  11  a.  m..  In  tlie 
Sonate  Judiciary  Committee  room,  room 
424.  Senate  Office  Building,  upon  the 
nomination  of  Harry  E.  Pratt,  of  Alaska, 
to  be  United  States  district  judge.  di\i- 
slon  No.  4.  District  of  Ala>ka.  Judie 
Pratt  is  now  serving  In  this  office  undsr 
an  appointment  which  expired  October 
2.1947.  At  the  indicated  time  and  pla:e 
all  persons  interested  In  the  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  m:iy 
be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee  con- 
sists of  the  Senator  from  Mlssomi  LMr. 
DoMNBLLl.  chairman;  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Moors]  ;  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  Magnuson). 

rOTICE  OP  HSARINO  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
JB88B  U  DONALDSON  TO  Bl  POST- 
MAflTIR  OnClBAL 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  I  give  notice  thai  a  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Jease  M.  Donaldson  to 
be  Postmaster  General  will  be  held  on 
the  coming  Tuesday.  December  2.  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  In  room  135.  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  the  office  of  the  Con- 
mlttee  on  Civil  Service. 

NATIONAL     BCIENCB     POUNOATICH«— AO- 
ORSS8  BT  SENATOR  THOMAS  OP  UTAS 

IMr.  THOMAS  at  Utah  asked  and  otoUinsd 
leav*  to  iMTe  prtated  tn  the  Racou  an  id- 
dreaa  on  tha  National  Scletkca  Puundatim 
delivtrtd  by  him  before  the  meetiiig  of  ths 
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Special  Libraries  Association  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  on  November  25.  1947,  which  appears 
In  the  Appendix.] 

THE  RELATION  OF  COLLEGES  TO  GOV- 
ERNMENT—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
WILEY 

(Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  by 
him  on  a  round-table  discussion  at  Ripon 
College.  Ripon.  Wis.,  October  31,  1947.  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STAND- 
ARD OF  LIVING— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
FLANDERS 

(Mr.  BALDWIN  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "The  Future  of  Our  Standard  of  Liv- 
ing." delivered  by  Senator  Flandses  before 
the  New  E^ngland  Council  annual  meeting, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PUERTO  RICO— ARTICLE 
BY  SENATOR  CHAVEZ 

(Mr.  CHAVEZ  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recoko  an  article  entitled 
"Puerto  Rico's  Putvire  in  the  Eyes  of  a  United 
States  Senator,"  written  by  him  and  pub- 
lished in  the  September-October  1947  issue 
of  El  Estado,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  HERITAGE  OP  FREE- 
DOM—HISTORIC DOCX7MENTS  IN  STATE 
MUSEUMS 

)  Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcors  a  statement  by 
Charles  M.  Steese.  describing  the  original 
documents  pertaining  to  the  founding  and 
development  of  Pennsylvania,  deposited  in 
the  State  Museum  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

THE  POLI'nCAL  SITUATION— ADDRESS  BY 
GOVERNOR   WALLGREN 

(Mr.  MAGNUSON  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address 
dealing  with  the  present  political  situation. 
delivered  by  Hen.  Mon  C.  Wallgren.  Governor 
of  Waahington.  before  the  midwestern  Demo- 
cratic meeting  at  Kansas  City,  Kans..  No- 
vember 20.  1C47,  which  appears  in  the  .  p- 
pendlx  ) 

FEDERAL  TRADB  COMMISSION  POLICIES 
AND  ACTIVITIES— ADDRESS  BY  GAR- 
LAND  S.  FERGUSON 

I  Mr.  MAGNUSON  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rk?oko  an  addreta  on 
the  subject  Federal  Trade  Ccmmlsalou  Poli- 
cies and  Activities  as  They  Relate  to  Small 
Buslneaa.  delivered  by  Hon.  Garland  8.  Fergu- 
son, Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlaalon,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Small  Bust* 
nssi  Advisory  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 
October  13,  1047,  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. I 

SIAL  FOR  DBMOCRACY— ARTICLE  BY 
JOHN  W.  STUDEBAKER,  UNITED  STATES 
COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  BLLENDER  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Zeal  for  Democracy,"  by  Johr  W. 
Btudebaker.  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  which  appears  tn  the  Appendix.) 

POLITICAL  RECOGNITION  OP  IHE  NEGRO 

(Mr.  LANOER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  trom 
tbt  Republican  fur  the  month  of  October 
1947,  relating  to  the  nttltuda  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  toward  the  Negro,  which  appears 
In  the  Appendix.) 

FREE    MAIL   PLAN-ARTICLE   FROM    THE 
ARMY  TIMES 

(Mr  McMAHON  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  tn  the  Ricoao  an  article  en- 
tlUed  "Cot^rtoa  OeU  Our  Free-MaU  PUn," 


from  the  Army  Times,  which  appears  In  the 
Appendix.) 

FOREIGN  AID  AND  DOMES-HC  ANTI-lN- 
FLATION  PROGRAM— ARTICLE  FROM 
THE  VETERANS'  EDITION  OF  THE  ARMY 
TIMES 

(Mr.  McMAHON  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  re- 
lating to  the  President's  foreign  aid  and  do- 
mestic antl- inflation  program,  from  the 
veterans'  edition  of  the  Army  Times,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

REMOVAL  OF   ARMY  OFFICERS— LETTTER 
TO  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  JOURNAL 

[Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  regard- 
ing removal  of  Army  offlc|Brs,  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal  of  October  18,  1947,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

THE   FREEDOM   TRAIN— ADDRESS   BY 
MAURICE  H.  THATCHER 

[Mr.  COOPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  Freedom  Train  by  Maurice  H.  Thatcher, 
in  Washington,  on  November  21.  1947,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

THE  FOREIGN-AID  PROGRAM— EDITO- 
RIAL FROM  THE  LOUISVILLE  COURIER- 
JOURNAL 

[Mr.  COOPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial,  from 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  dealing  with 
the  foreign-aid  program,  which  appears  In 
the  Appendix.) 

CAN  AMERICA  DO  THE  JOB?— ADDRESS  BY 
HON.  C.  GIRARD  DAVIDSON 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  en 
the  subject  Can  America  Do  the  Job?  de- 
livered by  Hon.  C.  Glrard  Davidson,  before 
the  Young  Democratic  National  Convention 
In  Cleveland.  Ohio.  November  15,  1947.  which 
appears  In  the  Appendix.) 

INTERIM  EUROPEAN  AID  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1774)  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  national  interest,  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding supplies  to  certain  European 
countries  on  an  emergency  basis. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  many 
statements  have  been  made  relative  to 
the  availability  of  supplies.  I  do  not  care 
to  detain  the  Members  of  the  Senate  at 
any  great  length  discussing  what  the 
availability  may  be.  but  I  think  it  Is  of 
Interest  to  call  attention  briefly  to  testi- 
mony which  has  been  adduced  within  the 
past  few  minutes  from  men  who  have 
come  to  Washington  from  the  mid- 
western  section  of  the  United  States 
where  wheat  Is  grown.  They  are  in  close 
contact  with  growing  conditions.  What 
I  am  raying  is  not  stated  in  any  way  as 
an  argument  against  our  doing  our  full 
share  of  what  should  be  done  and  what 
can  be  done  :n  extending  aid.  I  merely 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  In  connection  with  the  wheat 
supply,  as  the  information  is  brought  to 
us  by  those  who  are  growing  the  wheat. 

One  witness,  Mr.  Kublln,  of  Kansas, 
made  the  statement  that  while  our  carry- 
over and  production  this  year  total 
1,490.000.000  bushels,  the  domestic  con- 
sumption amounted  to  850,000,000 
bushels,  which  left  approximately  640.- 
000,000  bushels  to  export,  and  that  if  we 
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continue  to  export  at  the  rate  intended 
it  would  reduce  the  visible  supply  for 
carry-over  this  year  to  less  than  100.000.- 
000  bushels.  That  figure  Is  compared 
with  the  prewar  average  of  carry-overs 
in  wheat  of  440,000,000  bushels.  The 
witness  stated,  as  did  others  who  fol- 
lowed, that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the 
United  States  of  America  to  reduce  the 
minimum  carry-over  to  less  than  250.- 
000, COO  bushels. 

Mr.  President.  I  merely  give  this  in- 
formation for  the  consideration  of  Sena- 
tors, because  when  the  money  authorized 
by  the  bill  is  appropriated  It  will  be  used 
In  part  to  buy  wheat,  and  unless  the 
situation  changes,  we  will  not.  under  the 
most  optimistic  reports,  have  a  yield  that 
can  possibly  total  in  excess  of  1.000  000.- 
000  bushels  for  the  coming  year.  We  are 
approaching  a  time  of  dire  need,  both  at 
home  and  abrosul.  and  I  wanted  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Senators. 

I  ask  that  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  testimony  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
J.  L.  Welsh,  from  Omaha.  Nebr..  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  It  will 
bring  this  matter  sharply  to  the  attri- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ives 
In  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  L.  WELSH  BCTOn  THS  SENATE 
COMICTTTEB  ON  APPaOntUTtONS  ON  N07EIK- 
BEB    26,    1»47 

Chairman  RamcEs  and  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  my 
name  is  J.  L.  Welsh.  I  reside  in  Omaha. 
Nebr..  and  I  am  here,  at  the  request  of  yotir 
chairman,  representing  the  Omaha  Grain  Ex- 
change. It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  be- 
fore your  committee,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  any  information  1  can  in  regard 
to  the  grain  situation  or  any  problem  that 
confronts  your  committee. 

I  am  president  and  principal  owner  of  the 
Butler-Welsh  Grain  Co ,  of  Omaha.  We  op- 
erate some  two  and  a  half  mllUcm  btisheLs 
of  terminal  elevator  grain  storage  at  Omaha 
and  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.  I  have  spent  40 
years  in  the  grain  business. 

First.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  mt  to 
give  you  the  yields  of  our  different  varietlea 
of  grain  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  during  the 
past  year.  In  1947  we  produced  a  new  rec- 
ord crop  of  wheat  within  our  State  of  85.- 
000.000  buahela  This  was  5.000,000  bushels 
over  the  production  In  1946  and  almpst  dou- 
ble the  average  production  for  the  10  yeari 
previous. 

Our  corn  production  for  the  year  1947  was 
160.000.000  bushels  which  was  70,000.000  ItM 
than  the  previous  year's  production. 

Our  oats  crop  waa  62,000.000  bushels,  10,- 
000.000  bushels  less  than  in  1946. 

In  barley  we  had  10.000.000  btuhels.  almost 
identical  with  the  yield  in  1946. 

In  rye  we  had  2,003.000  bushels  or  1,000.000 
biuhela  less  than  tn  1946  The  production 
of  all  grain  within  our  State  in  1947  wai 
77,000.000  bushels  less  than  In  1946 

In  Nebraska  In  all  poalilons  on  October  I, 
1947.  we  bad  65,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  on 
hand.  46,000.000  bushels  of  which  were  on 
the  farm,  and  20.000.000  bushels  "off  the 
farm"  In  terminal  elevators  mUls,  and  coun- 
try storage.  During  the  last  quarter  ending 
October  1.  we  had  a  disappearance  of  wheat 
In  Nebraska  of  53,000.000  busbeU.  which  was 
11,000,000  bushels  mors  than  dlsappsarsd 
during  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year. 

On  October  1.  1947.  stocks  of  old  corn  la 
Nebraska  from  the  1944  crop  totaled  25.000.- 
000  bushels,  90  percent  ot  which  was  on  the 
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I,  1M7.  vtlli 
Mm  lotel  of  91S.000.000  buihfU  U  All  irriiittt 
In  all  poMUinna  wiihtA  U«  ftUi  i  oX  IUUra«kA. 
Iirh  li  NMO.ooe  »l1llll  I  m  UMa  Um 
Mi  taMi  ■  !••'  pffwoi  ijr» 

IM  OntiM  aafk**  tMl  »•  im  »  Im««  fralii 
m  MMtMIni    to  ll.0eO.COt 
to  atlMr  wartfi.  ««  »  »vt  MJOOJOt 

biglMb  •!  «M|M|  ^Hk<  •  tn  tiM  QsMlM  mm" 
ktt  for  th«  MoMii  oC  |r«4a 

Ai  you  knov.  wt  pltat  our  whoat  In  Um 
rati  and  harvvat  It  tba  toWot  in|  July  and 
Molaturt  condtiloni  n  ttit  tall  nrt 
fMlov  la  arminl  at  iht  prob- 
It  crop  yaar. 
ttHh  ubUiand 
«■  iMifi  wwllal  mMMmi  mil  Millcirut 
■Miamra  U  ilvo  ua  •  fha*  alM  I  fat  tiM  faar 
1041     TfM  aaaiai'  f  iht  8!«t«  dM  not 

tat  Bufflrlant  m(>u:u.«  (■  t  a  kim  4  rnll  truwth, 
but  wa  art  in  (alx  eondltlun  \  mil  vo  raach 
tba  •mithtni  Mr  of  eooatlaa  rberr  wa  run 
Into  a  aarttwa  iiunlH  aondlt  on.  I  b^llrva 
ibtMaMof  Nabrwiuvoirtdbi  ilMltoMttla 
f«  a  M  pararnt  ntmum  tfmum  yaar^ 
wbaat  jrtald. 

■•nm  Of  UM  Mahraalia  itaa  i  ra  ha?a  a  ynj 
Mtleva  tnp  wdltton  raoulUa  i  from  lack  nf 
Ml  aoMWf .  Tha  waatarn  h  ilf  of  K*naaa, 
aoutbaaalafu  Oolotado.  Vtm  idaiico,  OkU- 
boma.  aad  Hit  PMtfMmRa  nf  Traaa,  vbcra 
(ba  larfa  part  of  our  «mtar  wtiaat  crop  la 
la  intnt  tnto  tha  w  nur  with  tha 
lolatitra  aupriy  in  S7  yaara.  I  find 
tfawt  vtirra  wr  had  a  ir  tjtattira  condl- 
Vltb  tha  on<  pravalllng  at 
and  that  wi  i  in  tha  ytari 
ttlf  and  IfflT  tn  tach  of  t  )«•«  yaara  wa 
ottdad  up  frith  a  toui  prod  ictlon  in  uur 
Nation  of  only  tMMOJKO  Jbnah  >ta  of  alt  whant 
wMrb  wotlHt  it  aoiM  MO.OOO.O  O  tmahala  ui,  • 
dtr  prwaant  tfoOMMt  r«qtt|r»tn  mta.  Tlitra  Ht 
a  airntflrant  dlffartnea  batwe>n  tha  dtgrtt 
of  aattirattoa  found  in  tba  auti  mu  yaar  cunn- 
poitd  with  that  o(  tho  pravlou  yaara.  Aetu« 
al<y  thrra  u  tar  Iraa  motatura  avaltabia  tbla 
vaar  than  thare  araa  a  yaar  i  fn  la  tha  tcp 
t  faat  of  aoii  Tbla  artii  cauw  tba  wbaat  to 
fat  a  tRt«  itart  tn  the  aprtai  and  laeraaaa 
tta  liability  of  daaugi  froml>tack  ruat  ba- 
flora  barraat. 

I  ahall  try  not  to  confuaa  iou  with  a  lot 
of  atatlstira.  but  It  la  my  uad  iratandlng  th« 
arerag*  dlaappcamnce  of  whe  it  In  our  Na- 
tion for  fcod.  faad.  aead.  and 
the  past  8  yeara  ba«  been  a  Igbtly  over  6 
boab^a  per  capita.  I  can  aee  lo  reason  why 
wa  abonld  not  at  Icaat  have  noi  mal  consump- 
tion under  present  condition: . 
140.000.000  pecple  In  America 
appearance  for  the  present  yes  r  wcnild  be  six 
times  that  figure,  or  ahoyt  850.000.COO 
boahda. 

On  ioiy  1.  1M6.  we  carried 
aaw-cnip  stocks  of  wtieat  total  ing  lOOjOOO.000 
bushels,  (yw:  stmndant  prodi  cUon  for  1947 
yIeMed  I.400.000.COO  bushels  <o  add  to  tHis 
earry-ower.  or  a  total  of  1.500.1  00.000  Inisheli 
el  wtaeat  on  hand  at  the  beg  nntng  of  this 
etrp  year.  I>ed»Kttng  from  this  the  850,- 
000.000  boahels  requlrrd  for  nor  Tnal  consump 


t»on  and  waste  wouW  leave 
•90.000.000  busheis  for  export 
ftito  the  coming  ye«ir.  on  July 


this  you  win  see  if  we  exporte  1  the  propooed 


tlO.COO.OOO  buFbeis  tt  would 
1.   1»*8,  bring  <WT  cartT-over 
Uaan  lOO.OOO.OOO  bushels. 


If  wa  bava 
the  total  dis- 


orer  Into  the 


OS  a  total  of 
ind  carry-over 
1.  1048.    Prom 


again  on  July 
down  to  less 


Piy  Um  pan  •  fanra  our  a««raca  0arry-«var 
of  wheat,  praaadlng  IMe.  waa  440,000,000 
buahala  \ytt  year.  It  aaama  as  tbuUfb  it 
would  ba  dangaroita  tn  tha  face  of  prMint 
gravlBc  aoMttUona  In  tha  wtntar*wlwat 
MM  la  ttur  lawbiraat  to  daplata  atocka  ba« 
low  MOJOCOOO  biiahiia.  Ui^dar  tftaao  oea- 
dniMii  tt  would  ba  unarvfa  ila  tiport  Mora 
tban  400.OCO.000  tout  buabaii  from  tba  pnt> 
ant  iivaltabia  auppllaa. 

I  now  hava  a  paraottal  oropoaal  tbat  I 
thill  c  m:gUt  bara  ronatdaribla  baartng  on 
tha  itvailnhie  aitppllca  of  «b4at,  not  only  for 
dnmnatlo  oooauaptioa.  fevt  fw  axpott,  tha 
balant*  ol  Mi  ftw  antf  tbii  ytai  INI.  It 
la  a  iKopnaal  %»  raltaaa  the  itfipoimdad  wheat 
that  la  b«ing  hald  by  tha  ptuducar  aa  a  ra> 
autt  of  inemne.tat  proMtma  which  ha  faaaa. 
tt  la  praauma4  to  aAOottrata  t|ha  aala  of  wbaat 
by  amandine  tba  mtarnafMrtntia  Ooda. 

Tbla  prepcaai  wti  rabmitttd  In  tha  fianata 
vaatrrday  by  ■analor  ■vrtrn  of  Mphrnaka,  and 
ha  Ml  p  aaenting  a  bill  tbnl  bfOBcaii  tu  per* 
mit  iho  wUaat  producer  to  pwriat  hia  K>ain 
at  niiy  time  ha  wiihoa  through  normal  chan* 
naki  and  to  areount  for  tt  on  an  tnmmo« 
tan  tNin}«  that  will  fraa  him  d  hia  inooma^tax 
problanu. 

Ditring  tha  rraent  war  tba  trowar  of  wheat 
and  ry«  whu  aa  wiilint  aa  tha  mnnffncturar 
ai  UkduatiUl  pt-odticta  or  any  utbar  pruducar 
to  natkat  hia  pruduot.  to  uaa  Uta  wurld  mar* 
kata  at  an  outlet  for  a  ahntt  of  hia  produo- 
tlon  and  to  dalirar  hia  whatt  at  tha  ceittng 
priaia  iliai  arara  aat  fur  dtapoaal. 

Auiaa  tba  war  tba  prodtMor  of  both  arbaat 
•ml  ry  h.tva  baan  ptanllMII  by  bainc  danlad 
tba  prlTilafa  «(  MlUaf  In  tha  world'a  mar- 
keti,  Thia  privllaga  u  daoiad  by  tba  as- 
portirr  not  bring  grantad  parmiu  to  export 
the«a  prrdMcia  In  tha  world'k  murketa, 

A  lurga  proportion  nf  our  aurplua  wheat 
la  produaai  on  «ur  waatarn  plalna  c<(  Re. 
ktaabn.  Kinaaa.  OhMitaoaM,  Taxaa,  coitirado, 
Wyomlai.  klontana.  Mortb  IJ«<uta,  Uiuna* 
aoia.  Idaho,  Waahuigion,  and  Orrgon. 

Mjai  uf  these  producers,  alonn  wltb  tba 
bualneaaman  who  own  (nrma  and  abara  In 
th<*  production  of  wbaat  on  iheir  holdings, 
now  find  tbamialvaa  invoivod  in  un  incimc* 
tax  preWaw  phMlng  tbatn  In  htfth  bnckota 
wb«ra  tbay  cannot  aall  atook  on  hand  with- 
out aticrlflclng  the  greater  part  ol  tha  p  o- 
ce^da  uf  their  boldlnga. 

Wheat  to  raportad  to  hara  aold  tn  tha  world 
nnnriiet  durtnf  1946  aa  high  aa  IS  per  bu^hrl 
f.  o.  b  boata  m  Argentinn  in  Am«*rt(-Kn  dot* 
lars.  Durtna  tha  paaaaot  yaag  aalaa  have  been 
raportad  aa  blgb  aa  it  per  boabal.  Dtuinc; 
this  parlotf  top  raltiaa  In  our  Interior  domcatto 
m;iritau  for  wheat  raacha4  4*  par  btiahal. 
whi<  h  la  about  I3.M  aaaboard. 

8<i  the  producer  cf  wheat  has  been  pen.-U- 
bsed  since  thf  end  of  the  war  by  the  refusal 
to  ersnt  export  permits  and  his  Inability  to 
take  advantage  of  the  murh  higher  world 
market  for  bis  products,  aonta  $2  to  ga.SO 
per  bushel.  -  — 

In  order  to  free  tikis  Impounded  wheat  and 
to  Slop  the  advancing  prices  that  is  result- 
ing through  coapetltlon  for  the  small  supply 
con\Jng  on  the  market.  It  la  proposed  tbat 
the  Kiirtsx  on  income  from  sale  of  wheat  and 
rye  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  25  percent, 
plus  the  3  percent  normal  tax.  This  would 
mak>  a  total  of  28  percent  tax  on  all  Income 
fron:  Wheat  and  rye  aocoxmted  for  by  the 
producer 

It  would  release  Impounded  stocks  on 
fanta  and  provide  an  abundant  supply  of 
wheiit  for  the  relief  of  the  starving,  and  re- 
least;  sufficient  supplies  of  wheat  to  ma- 
terially reduce  the  competition  now  prevail- 
ing for  the  sanB  atocka  thait  are  being  mar- 
keted. Tba  iMcaaMud  marketing  that  would 
result  sbcQld  provide  plenty  of  wheat  for 
both  export  and  home  consumption  and  stop 
tlM  bidding  for  small  available  supfAles  that 
Is  resulting  In  our  coaasaniat  st  borne  having 
to  p:iy  each  mcmth  new  Ug|i  ptiflaa  with  tha 
resulting  Inflationary  presstoa. 


Tbki  tat  wenid  apply  tn  tha  taxabla  ytara 
at  IMl  and  t»4i  and  eoutd  ba  axtandad  ba> 
yond  that  per  led  if  tha  produear  at  tbaiii 
fralna  waa  aiUl  baint  panalliad  at  tba  and  9t\ 
tiM  ttJUibla  yaar  1041  by  raluaal  ol  asport  par* 
mita  tiMt  would  atitl  kaap  him  from  gattinf 
tba  advantai'o  of  hlghar  world'i  prtrea. 

fvotably  TB  parcaal  of  tlM  irbaal  at>Hiki  on 
fWBt  today  art  bttaf  Md  aa  a  raault  of 
tntama-tat  problaaMi  a«ah  aa  outllnad, 

Tha  farmer  la  not  hnlding  wheat  etit  uf  any 
daaira  to  ba  vicloua  or  unfair  to  tba  starving 

epaopla  o<  tba  world,  but  ba  h^a  a  Aiwnciai 
oblam.  aiul  Ilka  any  real  buainaaamaii  wuuta 
diapoaa  of  hia  whaat  aa  adrantaieuualy  aa 
poaaiblr-  With  tha  praaant  tai  load  many 
ann  gat  but  ••  aanta  par  bwbal  by  tha  aala 
of  it  whaat  In  aeoM  tl  our  baavy  prnduc- 
lac  ar«M  upwiiri  ol  10  Mreant  of  Itat  yaarl 
•lop  la  baHit  boM  mm  oarrlad  forward  to 
future  tnt  yaara, 

On  Oruibar  I.  1M1,  UtOA  raport  attxka  of 
grain  on  fnrma  la  630.000,000  buabala.  It  ftO 
pareant  of  this  stock  rould  ba  ralaiaad  by  tha 
proposal  Abave,  you  ean  aea  that  It  would 
anpfly  iwtNlant  wlwat  to  rallave  our  preaant 
•en^Hltliiw  BMriMta.  the  producer  would  ba 
MiMd  by  the  lowrr  tax  rata  and  tba  OdUMtimar 
balpad  bif  tha  lower  prt«aa  that  mibt  raault 
from  tba  added  auppiiM  batng  maiiilai. 

Aa  a  praaadant  for  anali  itllaf,  wa  rafar 
you  to  aaotlon  127  of  tha  ItofMiua  Aot  wblcb 
grants  tha  prtvliaga  of  aoeountlAi  ou  a  26- 
pareent  atipital  gatna  baala  to  tha  timber 
growrrs,  alao  to  tha  daplatloo  ot  a^uttm  rallaf 
of  27*1  pareent  gnmtad  to  prodwoari  of  nil. 

Sutaly  wa  have  suOelant  raoaon  to  bcllava 
tha  whrnt  grower  w:\o  ht«a  be^n  ao  arverely 
panaliaad  In  tba  aale  of  bla  prnduot.  par- 
tlculnrly  alnre  this  would  alao  ralaaaa  tba 
Impuutidad  whaat  that  la  ao  badly  naadad. 
both  for  export  and  for  domaatlo  ttaa. 

Thotika  for  the  opportunity  of  appaarlng 
beff>ra  ymtr  committee  and  again  I  wnnt  to 
tell  you  tbat  I  ahall  b«  only  too  hnppy  tu 
do  anything  that  1  poaalbly  aan  In  givlnf  you 
any  avallabia  Information  I 


Mr.  WIIERRY.  Mr.  Prerldent.  we  hava 
hetrd  dlscuagion  of  tho  vlalbJt  Mipply 
based  upon  whit  the  moUture  amy  bt 
ind  what  other  cofidltlont  may  prevail, 
which  IM  one  thing.  I  particularly  a^ked 
Mr.  Welah  what  effect  thtre  mlRht  be  on 
the  crop  this  year  if  crop  allocations  are 
impo.'^ed  upon  the  wheat  producers  and 
the  produceri  of  other  grain,  as  was  out- 
lined and  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report  on  No- 
vember 21  by  one  Carl  C.  Farrington,  who 
It  the  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  a  premise  for  the  quesiiOQS  I  read 
to  this  witness  some  of  these  aBocatlons. 
Once  again  I  say  that  I  do  not  care  to  de- 
tain the  Senate  as  it  is  considering  the 
question  of  foreign  aid.  but  I  do  desire  to 
bring  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors what  is  contained  in  the  suggested 
legislation,  arnl  what  tliis  administra- 
tion is  asking  for  under  tliese  allocations 
and  controls. 

Upon  that  basis  I  asked  the  witness. 
"If  we  go  back  to  the  controls  suggested, 
what  effect  will  it  have  upon  the  wlaeat 
farmers  in  producing?"  The  testimony 
was  that  it  certainly  would  decrease  the 
production  acreage  of  the  wheat  farmers 
tn  the  Middle  West 

So  when  there  is  talk  about  aflocatlnf 
and  about  rationing  and  about  doing  this 
and  the  other  thing  with  a  crop,  it  is  my 
opinion,  based  upon  the  testimony  of 
these  witnesses,  and  aJso  from  a  consid- 
eration of  what  happened  in  the  years 
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prior  to  the  war.  that  if  alloestlona  go 
into  riTect  a.«  la  now  proposed,  we  can- 
not rxprct  to  have  the  yield  of  wheat 
which  might  be  produced  under  the  con* 
dltlons  which  would  prevail  If  the  fmrm- 
•r»  were  free  of  coiuroli. 

I  remind  the  Mcmbera  of  the  Benati 
that  m  1844  and  1845,  and  In  tho  follow- 
ing NTRi-H,  we  hnd  the  inracat  pioductlon 
of  whrat  ever  known.  Thin  was  accom- 
pllthed  without  controU,  Last  year  thi 
wheat  fftrmci'K  of  America  produced 
1,400,000,000  bUHholn,  the  targist  wheat 
crop  iVir  known  In  this  country,  with- 
out thr  limited  acreage  and  other  con- 
trols which  had  theietororo  been  Im- 
posed upon  them.  Bo,  humbly  but  with 
aa  much  force  ai  I  can  command  and 
with  the  utmoHt  alncortty— because  the 
Idea  of  controU  shocka  mo  to  the  very 
fibers  of  my  soul— I  auggeat  that  If  we 
are  to  commit  ouraeivea  to  a  program 
of  relief  abroad,  It  be  made  plain  that  we 
are  not  voting  for  a  program  that  will 
impose  rvAtrlctlons  and  controls  upon 
the  producers  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  think  It  Is  a  serious  matter, 
because  in  the  very  last  part  of  his  testi- 
mony Mr.  Farrington  said  thnt  not  only 
should  allocations  b«  made  but— and  I 
quote  his  words: 

To  Insure  tha  maklmum  aavlnsa  of  grain 
and  St  tha  same  tima  combat  inflation,  au- 
thority for  rationing  and  prioa  oalllngs 
abould  ba  provided, 

That  jrould  be  taking  a  fatal  step.  On 
the  one  hand,  Mr.  farrington  says, 
"Ration!  Rationl  RatlonI  Allocate!  Do 
not  feed  cattle."  If  wc  do  not  feed  cattle, 
/  Mr.  President,  the  meat  supply  will  be 
decreained.  The  same  statement  applies 
to  pork,  and  to  chickens.  When  we  be- 
gin rationing  one  thing,  whether  it  is 
corn  or  whether  it  is  wheat,  or  whether 
it  Is  In  connection  with  an  allocation  to 
livestock,  it  is  my  opinion  we  must  go 
the  whole  way.  because  they  are  In- 
separable; one  cannot  be  rationed  with- 
out the  other. 

I  merely  wanted  to  call  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  Senators,  becau.se  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  in  cur  desire  to  feed 
those  whom  we  should  like  to  feed,  there 
Is  any  doubt  that  it  will  require  the  im- 
position of  allocations  and  price  con- 
trols, now  is  the  time  to  think  about  It. 
I  for  one  believe  that  if  we  are  to  get  the 
maxlmtun  production,  it  will  have  to  be 
done  as  it  has  been  done  in  the  last  2 
years.  While  I  want  to  do  my  part,  and 
I  am  open-minded  in  the  matter,  I  want 
the  Senate  to  understand  my  position  is 
■  that  in  the  authorization  bill  I  am  not 
to  be  understood  as  agreeing  to  any  par- 
ticular amount,  until  I  have  been  able 
to  study  the  availabilities  of  supply,  and 
that  if  I  am  voting  for  it,  I  am  voting 
for  it  with  the  idea  that  it  does  not  im- 
pose restrictions  or  limitations  or  price 
controls  upon  the  economy  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  intro- 
duce the  entire  statement  of  Mr.  Far- 
rington, because  I  think  it  is  informative. 
I  think  it  is  notice  by  the  administration 
of  what  is  expected,  and  I  think  all  Sen- 
ators should  consider  it  in  connection 
with  allocations. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tho 
RicoRD,  ts  follows : 

STATSMIirr  OM    ALLOCATION   eONnOLS  ST  CASL 

c,    rAsaiNOTUN,    AaataTANT    AOMiNiarnAToa, 

raOOtWnON  and  MAaKITINO  AOMIMiaTaaTION, 

VNiTta  aTATia  DaaASTMSNT  or  aoricvltdsx. 

asrORR  TNS  JOINT  COMMirrtS  ON  TMt   RCO- 

NoMtc  aseoRT,  NOVKMsaa  ai,  it«T 

ThiB  Btatamant  covera  itama  8  and  7  of  tha 
Praaident'a  racommandatiuna  for  imnwcliHia 
laglalatlva  action  inautar  aa  thuaa  recom- 
mandationa  apply  tu '  agrloultura.  Item  6 
rtoommenda  action  to  con»«rve  grain  through 
the  moat  efflrient  mnrkeilnu  of  llveatttrk  and 
poultry,  and  item  7  raoominenda  nuthorisn* 
tlon  for  alluoHiion  and  Invent nry  coturol  of 
aoarce  oummodltlaa  which  haairully  aflfact  tha 
coat  of  living  or  Induatrial  production. 

We  ballave  that  avarythlnii  poaalbia  to  make 
Additional  qunntltlea  of  food  avnllnbla  for 
rxpni't  ahoiild  be  nrcompUahed  on  a  voluntnry 
bnala.  Aa  tha  Prealdant  hua  pointed  out  in 
hU  meaaaga,  voluntary  manna  of  doitig  tha 
job  that  neada  to  be  done  should  be  atreaaed 
both  before  and  after  mandatory  maaauraa 
are  madt  avallabia  for  uae  aa  neadad. 

Tha  DepHrtment  hnj«  already  begun  an  ex* 
tenalve  progrnin  of  edurntlon  and  naalitance 
to  producer!  in  conaervlng  grant  and  ualng 
It  In  tha  moat  elBclent  manner,  aa  the  baora- 
tary  taatlflad  in  connection  with  Item  6.  Tbla 
work  naada  to  ba  continued  and  Intanslflad. 

However,  the  reduced  auppllu  of  feed 
avallabia  for  use  thu  year,  the  prubabllltlaa 
of  lower  mast  prtHlurtion  and  poaalbllltlea  of 
a  much  amaller  wheat  crop  in  1048.  the  con- 
tinuing high  level  of  oonaumer  demand  In 
this  country,  and  the  urgency  of  maintaining 
a  large  flow  of  food  abroad,  while  at  the  aama 
time  aaauring  thnt  our  own  eaaentlal  naada 
will  be  met,  make  it  eMentinl  that  wa  be  pre- 
pared to  uae  allocation  powera  and  Inventory 
controlB.  In  aoma  oaaaa  rationing  and  price 
control  would  ba  naoaaaary  to  afford  the 
neceuary  protection  to  our  own  economy. 

While  wa  underatand  It  la  tha  dealre  of  the 
committee  to  defer  for  the  time  being  hear- 
Inga  with  raapect  to  Itema  9  and  10  of  the 
Praaident'a  10-polnt  progrnm.  It  will  be  nac- 
aaaary  In  developing  our  atatement  with  re- 
spect to  Items  6  and  7  to  make  some  refer- 
ence to  price  and  distribution,  alnce  price 
control  and  rationing,  together  with  the  use 
of  Rllocatloni,  would  constitute  the  principal 
means,  ouuida  of  voluntary  meaaurea.  of 
accomplishing  the  objective  atated  in  item  5. 

Our  grain  auppllaa  largely  determine  our 
ability  to  meat  the  demanda  for  food  abroad 
and  for  Uveatock  producta  at  home.  Of  the 
total  quantity  of  grain  and  grain  producta 
and  byproducta.  utilized  in  the  past  year, 
approximately  78  percent  waa  fed  to  livestock, 
about  15  percent  waa  used  for  domestic  food, 
seed,  and  all  industrial  uses  and  atx>ut  10 
percent  was  exported.  But  this  10  percent 
of  our  grain  supplies  exported  constituted 
about  80  percent  of  our  total  exports  qf  more 
than  19.000.000  tons  of  food.  It  Is  apparent 
that  any  substantial  reduction  in  grain  sup- 
plies must  be  immediately  reflected  In  feeding 
operations,  and  any  substantial  saving  in 
grain,  In  order  to  make  more  available  for 
export,  must  come  largely  from  a  reduction 
in  the  feeding  of  grata. 

The  total  feed  grata  and  other  feed  con- 
centrate supply  for  1947-48  is  139.000,000  tons 
compared  with  162.000.000  In  1946-47  and  a 
1937-41  average  of  136,000.000  tons.  Sup- 
plies per  grata-consuming  animal  are  at>out 
14  percent  smaller  than  last  year. 

This  reduction  to  the  supply  of  feed  makes 
It  necessary  that  we  market  hogs  at  lighter 
weights,  market  beef  cattle  with  less  finish, 
cull  our  dairy  herds  and  poultry  flocks  more 
closely  than  normal,  reduce  broiler  and 
turkey  production,  and  use  our  feed  sup- 
plies as  efficiently  as  possible. 


Thaaa  nacaaaary  maaauraa  with  raapeet  to 
llvaatock  leading  oparaUons  will  ineviuMy 
raault  in  amaller  atippltas  of  llvaatock  prod- 
uru  In  164B  than  «a  bad  In  1047  Meat  pro* 
dtirtlon  In  104S  la  axpactad  to  total  about 
81.6  billion  p«i  titda  or  1.6  billion  pu\iiula  lasi 
than  eatlnmted  production  In  1947.  The  aup- 
ply  of  meat  fur  domaatlo  cunaumptlun  par 
paraun  in  IBM  will  ba  about  IM  pounda  or 
about  10  pounda  laas  than  In  tba  praaont 
year.    Tha  dacraaae  in  meat  production  next 

Ksr  wUl  be  In  both  beaf  and  pork  and  will 
a  reflection  of  tha  abort  corn  crop  ihia 
year  aa  well  aa  the  decreaalng  numbers  Of 
cattle  un  farms  and  rangaa.  Tha  daoraaaa 
will  ba  moat  proAounoed  In  tba  spring  and 
aummer  uf  IMS  whan  marketing  of  hogs  and 
nil  gruin  fed  cattle  will  bn  ahnrply  reduced. 

Although  totnl  ntftnt  pnxluctlon  and  aup- 
ply  of  ntent  pel  capita  In  1948  will  ba  amaller 
than  In  1947,  the  aupply  of  ment  nvnllabla 
will  ba  much  above  the  prewar  1936  89  av- 
erage of  186,6  pounda,  Deitplte  tbla  faot, 
the  dacraaae  from  i047  along  with  a  higb 
level  of  conaumer  incumaa  will  tend  to  fur* 
thar  atrengthen  pricea  that  are  already  at  or 
near  record  levela.  No  material  Increaae  In 
meat  production  over  the  redured  1948  level 
la  likely  until  after  the  aummer  of  1949. 

Tha  hog -corn  price  ratio  hna  been  wall  be- 
low average  almoat  oontlnuoualy  ainoe  May. 
Together  with  the  poor  corn-crop  proaperta, 
tha  below  average  ratio  has  tended  to  raduea 
tha  alaa  of  tha  1947  fall-pig  crop  balow  tha 
indications  In  tha  lataat  ptg-orop  raport,  la- 
aued  In  June,  and  poaalbly  almoat  aa  low  as 
tba  1940  fall  crop.  Thaaa  faoiora  alao  Indi- 
cate that  tha  1948  aprlng-plg  crop  will  ba 
amaller  than  the  63  million  aaved  In  tha 
apring  of  1947,  and  may  be  amaller  than  tba 
goal  of  60  million  announced  for  tha  aprinf 
of  1948.  Tha  unfavorable  feeding  ratio  haa 
alao  reduced  hog  welghu.,  particularly  alnoa 
AUfuat.  Tha  average  walghu  of  barrow  and 
gilt  butcher  hnga  received  at  the  major  Corn 
Belt  mnrkeu  during  October  and  Novenabar 
have  run  10  to  SO  pounda  lighter  than  in  tba 
aame  months  of  1946.  but  have  averaged 
Bllghtly  above  the  prewar  1037-41  average. 

Pricea  of  meaU  and  llvaatock  have  bean  at 
record  or  near-record  levela  In  recant  montba. 
Por  example,  tha  price  of  hoga  In  October 
1947  waa  03  percent  above  tha  June  1946 
level.  Choice  and  Prima  beef  ataara  ware  81 
percent  above  tha  June  1946  level.  Ftaah 
pork  lolna  ware  113  percent  above  the  June 
1946  level.  Baoon  waa  166  percent  above  tha 
June  1946  level.  Choice  atear  carcau  beef 
was  117  percent  above,  the  June  1946  level. 
Further  strength  In  theae  pricea  U  Ukaly  dur- 
ing 1948  aa  a  reault  of  reduced  auppllaa  and 
continued  atrong  demand. 

Although  livestock  feeding  ratios  now  are 
unfavorable,  particularly  for  hogs,  a  further 
advance  in  pricea  of  meats  and  livestock,  aa 
auppllea  become  shorter,  will  have  one  or 
both  of  the  following  results:  (1)  An  im- 
provement in  feeding  ratios  which  would  en- 
courage more  grata  feeding  of  livestock  with 
grains  already  In  short  aupply.  or  (2)  fur- 
ther advances  in  grata  prices,  which  would 
prevent  such  a  further  Increaae  to  livestock 
feeding  ratios. 

In  1947  we  produced  a  record  wheat  crop 
of  more  than  1.400.000  bushels.  This  record 
production  of  wheat  exceeded  the  1946  pro- 
duction (which  In  txim  waa  a  record)  by  al- 
most 250  million  bushels.  It  has  been  a 
godsend  In  view  of  the  sharp  reduction  in  the 
crops  of  western  Europe  and  limited  export 
availabilities  from  Canada,  Argentina,  and 
eastern  Exirope. 

It  has  also  heli}ed  offset  the  reduction  of 
800.000.000  bushels  In  the  corn  crc^  to  1947 
as  compared  with  1946.  Even  the  record  crop 
of  this  year  was  not  enough  to  supply  all 
needs  Wheat  prices  have  advanced  sharply. 
The  current  price  of  wheat  at  Kansas  City  la 
alx)Ut  40  percent  above  the  price  a  year  ago 
and  about  80  percent  above  the  June  30, 1946, 
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The  aecesBlty  of  reducing 
to  relaUrely  low  levels  in 
port  needs  UUs  year  together 
slblllty  of  a  much  HnsIIer 
and  continuing  heavy  export 
create  a  situation  which 
that  authority  be  available 
trolling   Ih^  export  of  whea 
limiting  mventorles  and 
most  essential  channels. 

Oth«'  comnnodities  which 
sources  of  food  for  export 
olla.  rice,  beans,  and  peas. 
there  ta  likely  to  be  need  for 
allocation  oontrols  as  well  as 
exports. 

Ttka  allocatton  powers  w 
neoeisary  In  ord«r  to  be 
adequately  with   the  domestic 
include : 
1.  Authority  to  allocate 
(a)  Impoalng  limitations 
<b)  restricting  and  prohibiting 
the  baals  of  the  eaaenUality  ol 


focd 


^he  delivery  or 


(e)  placing  llmltaUons  on 
transportation: 

(d>  requiring  producers  add  distributors 
to  set  aside  specific  amounu  or  the  entire 
prtxluctioa  for  acquisition  by|  governmental 
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total  about 

or  about  the 


our  carry-over 
vj  meet  ex- 
with  the  poa- 
prof  lection  in  1M8 
in  1943  49 
it  essential 
only  for  con- 
but   also   for 
use  to  the 
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rhVh 
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are  believed 

to  deal 

uaa  of  food 
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by- 

tnventories: 

the  use  on 

the  particular 


use  of  facUI- 
carry  out  the 


(el  profvldliif  for  priorities  In  the  filling 
at  orders  baaad  tipae  the  esse  ntlality  of  the 
uaa  for  which  the  order  was  g  ven.  Including 
prtcrlties  for  export;  and 

(f)  establlshtng  an  Import 
tern  to  control  the  Importation  of  foods  to 
make  effective  cooperaUon  wit  h  friendly  na 
tlons  with  respect  to  world  sh  >rt  supply 

?.  Authority  to  allocate  th< 
ties  and  nonfood  materials  to 
food  program  by — 

(a)  reatrlctlons  upon  the  fise  of  storage 
taautlca.  limiting  their  use  to 
ipadfle  eoatUBodltles  and  tot  ^ecific  periods 
of  time; 

(b)  controlling  the  dlatrtlbi(tloa  and  Im- 
porutlon  of  fertiliser; 

<c)  controlling  the  distribution  of  farm 
machinery: 

(d>  ooBUoUli^  the  uae  of 
faclUtlas  by  ran  earners:  and 

(a)  oootroillog  the  use  of  tii  and  tin  plate 
to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  ffods 

It  would  be  preferable  that 
tAaa  ba  tf*ntad  la  general  tcjms  similar  to 
tboaa  onntalnad  in  tike  Sacocil  War  Powers 
Act,  but  tf  It  la  oonalderad  deal  able  to  specify 
tlM  particular  matarlal  or  fat  Llltlea  relating 
to  food,  tba  matarlala  whkh  wa  beiiavi 
abouM  be  specified  are  grain  a  id  grain  prod 
ucu.  rice  and  rice  pnxlucta.    Iry  beans  and 


iransportation 


paaa.  fata  and  oils  (Ineludlnf  oU>boarlat  ■•> 
lariau.  fatty  aoMa.  aoap  aD4  aoap  po«<lar.  but 
not  Including  petroleum  and  pauolaum  prod- 
ueta),  llvaatork  and  poultry  »rd  thair  prod- 
tiets,  and  milk  and  mlik  pn>du«ta.  In  MM1> 
tlon,  wa  ballava  pmvislnn  ahould  bt  made, 
mder'  a  public  hearing  proeadttrt,  for  the 
wa  of  theaa  powen  with  raopaet  to  other 
eomniodltlea  and  facUltle*  whenever  It  Is  da* 
termined  that  such  action  is  necasaary  In 
order  to  fulflU  the  requlraiMBta  for  the  d«- 
fanae  of  the  United  Stataa.  for  carrying  out 
the  foreign  policy  of  ttw  United  sutaa,  and 
for  purposes  neoeasar^  to  the  health,  safety. 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

We  believe  that  the  exercise  of  the  alioea- 
tkHi  authority,  as  propoaed  above,  could  limit 
or  prohibit  the  use  of  acaroe  commodities  In 
leas  easantlal  usee  and  prevent  hoarding  In 
commercial  channels  through  Inventory-con- 
trol limitations,  thereby  increaaing  the 
amount  available  for  eaaentlal  tises  and  ex- 
p(»ta.  Through  priorities  and  set-aside  pro- 
grams procur«nent  for  export  under  the  pro- 
gram would  be  aided. 

In  the  event  of  an  emergency  situation 
such  as  might  be  brought  about  by  an  ex- 
tremely short  wheat  crop,  for  example,  the 
powers  should  be  such  as  to  make  It  possible 
for  the  Government  to  become  the  sole  buyer 
of  the  crop  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which 
was  used  dtiring  the  war  with  respect  to  soy- 
beans, peanuts   and  wool. 

Similarly  the  allocation  powers  with  re- 
spect to  poultry  might  be  used  to  limit  the 
number  of  eggs  set  by  commercial  hatchery- 
men  during  a  specified  period  of  time  in  the 
event  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  hatch- 
ings at  a  rste  consistent  with  available  feed 
supplies.  In  the  case  of  livestock  they  could 
be  used  to  limit  inventories  of  livestock 
products,  thereby  assuring  nuu-e  equitable 
distribution. 

Otir  ejcperlences  during  the  war  period  pro- 
vide many  examples  of  cases  in  which  aUoca- 
tion  authorities  were  needed  to  nutke  the 
most  effective  use  of  our  total  available  food 
supplies.  For  example,  by  this  means  dis- 
tillers were  prohibited  from  using  wheat  and 
were  limited  In  the  quantity  of  grain  they 
could  use  in  the  manufacture  of  both  bever- 
age and  Industrial  alcohol  and  brewers  were 
prohibited  for  awhile  from  uslrg  wheat  and 
table  grades  of  rice  and  limited  in  the  total 
quantity  of  grain  used  by  them.  Mixed-feed 
manufacturers  were  prohibited  from  using 
wheat  of  milling  grades  and  limited  In  the 
quantities  of  other  feed  ingredients  that  they 
could  use.  Flour  millers  were  limited  with 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  they  could 
use  In  the  manufacture  of  flour  for  domestic 
use.  and  bakers  were  prohibited  from  engag- 
ing In  certain  wasteful  practices.  Inven- 
tories were  limited  generally  throxtghout  the 
grain  processing  and  dlstrfbtrtion  channels. 
All  of  these  measures  were  desired  to  direct 
grain  Into  Its  most  essential  uses  and  to  the 
extent  that  It  Is  necessary  to  do  so  could  be 
used  again  If  the  allocation  powers  were  re- 
enacted  as  recommended. 

During  the  war  period  also.  Inventory  con- 
trols and  use  limitations  were  found  neces- 
sarv  with  respect  to  nearly  all  fats  and  oils 
and  oll-beRrln|;  materials.  The  use  of  these 
powers  may  agun  ba  naaded  in  order  to  con- 
aerve  suppllea,  Mrare  aqnttalble  domestic  dla- 
tributlon.  and  make  available  neceaaary 
minimum  quantitlaa  for  axport.  The  De- 
partment has  been  eooparatlng  and  will  con- 
tinue Its  cooperation  with  tsdiKtry  in  the 
fat-sal vaga  campaign,  whieh  baa  provided 
about  10  percent  of  our  inadibla  tallow  and 
grease  suppllaa. 

Set -aside  orders  were  used  frequently  6ut- 
Ing  the  war  period  to  assvire  the  avaiiabUity 
ot  adequate  supplies  for  the  most  essential 
uaaa  and  faciiiuta  procurament  by  Oovem- 
mant  agendas.  In  view  of  the  shortages  tliat 
ara  In  proapect  and  the  large  votiuna  ot  Gov- 
ernment procurement  that  may  be  ncoaaaary 
for  export  these  power*  ihotdd  again  be  avail- 
able. 


In  eoaduatoB.  I  fool  that  I  ihould  itrtM 
again  that  tba  Daptrtmant  propoaaa  to  do 
aU  It  oan  through  voluntary  maaauraa  to  maat 
our  axport  profram  and  bring  about  naadad 
adjuitmanta  In  tba  uao  of  grain.  Wa  hava  ao 
with  to  go  through  anothar  parlod  of  aiB«r. 
gancy  controls. 

But  wa  must  faoa  raallatlcally  tba  facu  of 
tha  ctimnt  and  proapactlva  alttiatlon.  TbMO 
facta  ladieata  that  tha  ailocaUon  powan 
dlacuaaad  abova,  though  eaaentlal  as  tha  first 
atap  bayoiul  voluntary  menauraa,  may  not 
gat  the  full  Job  dona.  To  Insure  the  maxi- 
mum savings  of  grain  and  at  the  same  time 
combat  inflation,  authority  for  rationing  and 
prioa  ceiUngB  should  ba  provided. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield,  if  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  REVERCOB4B.  Will  the  able  Sen- 
ator advise  us  from  what  hearings  these 
documents  come? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  statement  by  Mr. 
Farrington  was  from  the  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report,  on  the  after- 
noon of  November  21, 1947.  It  Is  only  in 
mimeographed  form,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  desired  to  have  it  placed  in  the  Ric- 
ORO,  at  this  point,  so  that  all  Senators 
mipht  read  It. 

Mr  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WHERRY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  May  I  merely 
comment  that  I  am  glad  indeed  the  Sen- 
ator has  placed  this  information  in  the 
Record,  not  only  for  the  Senate  but  for 
the  American  people.  It  is  Indeed  time 
that  we  \ook  to  the  supplies  of  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  to  the  needs  abroad.  Let 
me  say  further  that  while  there  is  great 
appeal  to  help  those  who  are  in  need 
abroad,  any  help  rendered  to  them  must 
be  geared  to  the  requisites  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  observation. 

In  further  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
the  statement  covering  testimony  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Welsh,  of  Omaha,  was  adduced  in 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings,  which  are  proceeding  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  taken  it  from  a 
mimeographed  sheet,  and  I  offered  it  in 
order  that  Senators  may  understand 
something  about  the  available  supplies, 
and  their  relation  to  the  commitments 
we  are  about  to  make. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Senate 
bill  1774  is  before  the  Senate  and  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  up  the  amendm'^nts 
submitted  by  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, but  I  will  yield  for  other  matters, 
if  Senators  wish  to  be  recopnlzed. 

GOVERNMENT  DESTRUCTION  OF  FOOD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  19,  Sccretaiy  of  Agriculture 
Clinton  P.  Anderson.  In  denying  reports 
that  the  Government  was  holding  huge 
supplies  of  food  purchased  under  the 
mandatory  support  pro;:ram.  stated  that 
stocks  of  white  potatoes  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  were  only  2,- 
454,000  bushels  or  less  than  two-thirds 
of  1  percent  of  the  1947  crop. 

But  what  Mr.  Anderson  failed  to  tell 
the  American  ijeople  was  that  the  reason 
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for  thoM  low  Inventories  of  potatoes  was 
due  to  the  program  of  the  Department 
under  which  they  had  been  destroying 
these  potatoes  during  the  preceding 
months.  This  program  of  destroying 
edible  foods  has  been  and  Is  continuing 
to  be  carried  out  even  today,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  shortages  of  food 
products  throughout  the  world. 

For  instance,  during  the  period  Inter- 
vening since  last  March,  at  which  time 
Congress  authorized  Its  first  appropria- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
purchased  and  destroyed  or  rendered  un- 
fit for  human  consumption  over  17,000 
carloads  of  white  potatoes — basis  33.000 
pounds  per  car.  Not  only  has  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  lost  all  the 
money  originally  paid  as  purchase  price 
for  these  potatoes  but  also  they  have  ac- 
tually paid  out  additional  cash  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

On  October  1  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent organized  the  Citizens  Pood  Com- 
mittee and  launched  a  program  to 
conserve  food  for  Europie.  Further  to 
emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  food 
situation,  a  plan  was  developed  under 
which  a  Friendship  Train  left  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  making  a  tour  of  the  country 
soliciting  and  gathering  contributions  of 
the  American  people  for  the  hungry  peo- 
ple of  Europe. 

During  this  same  period,  since  Octo- 
ber 1,  while  the  administration  was  ap- 
pealing to  the  American  people  to  con- 
serve food  and  was  urging  Congress  to 
restore  rationing  and  price  controls  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  living  in  this 
country,  the  Government  has  actually 
been  destroying  food  faster  than  it  has 
been  collecting  it.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  propaganda  to  conserve  food,  as  I 
said,  we  find  that  the  Government  itself, 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, was  actually  destroying  food  sev- 
eral times  faster  than  the  Friendship 
Train  was  collecting  it.  For  instance, 
during  this  short  period  in  which  the 
Luckman  committee  was  in  operation 
our  Government  destroyed  or  rendered 
unfit  for  human  consumption  over  1.000 
carloads  of  good,  edible  white  potatoes. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
tried  to  explain  this  inexcusable  extrava- 
gance by  saying  that  these  potatoes  could 
not  be  exported.  Positive  proof  that  this 
explanation  cannot  be  substantiated  is 
contained  in  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment itself,  which  disclose  that  millions 
of  bags  of  American  white  potatoes  have 
been  exported  during  the  past  years.  It 
is  estimated  that  5  bushels  of  potatoes 
win  take  the  place  of  1  bushel  of  wheat 
for  human  consumption,  that  is,  that 
they  equal  1  bushel  of  wheat  in  calorie 
content.  Therefore,  had  our  Govern- 
ment taken  these  potatoes  and  diverted 
them  to  the  relief  program  in  Europe  for 
human  consumption,  it  would  have  been 
the  equivalent  of  saving  3,000,000  bushels 
of  our  much  needed  grain. 

Only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  this  contradictory  program:  name- 
ly, that  the  administration  is  more  in- 
terested in  developing  a  food  emergency, 
making  it  possible  again  to  place  the 
American    people    under    a   controlled 


economy,  than  It  Is  In  feeding  the  hun- 
gry of  Europe. 

THI  FRKIDOIC  TRAIN 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  mo 
to  comment  on  the  Freedom  Train? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Freedom  Train  started  In  Philadelphia 
September  17,  1947,  on  the  one  hundred 
and  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  our  Nation.  The  idea  was  originated 
and  developed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
Tom  Clark.  He  should  receive  the 
thanks  and  commendation  of  all  Ameri- 
cans for  it  The  idea  was  taken  over  by  a 
group  of  enthusiastic  and  philanthropic 
private  citizens  for  all  the  people.  This 
group  of  private  citizens  representing  in- 
dustry, labor,  finance,  education,  and  the 
churches,  was  organized  into  the  Ameri- 
can Heritag3  Foundation  and  incorpo- 
rated here  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  an  educational,  philan- 
thropic, and  non-profit-making  corpo- 
ration, to  manage  and  finance  the  proj- 
ect. Both  the  idea  and  the  management 
of  it  have  proved  an  enormous  success. 

The  Freedom  Train  is  made  up  of  seven 
cars  painted  a  predominant  white  with 
red  and  blue  striping.  It  will  visit  300 
cities  in  48  States,  and  will  journey  33.- 
000  miles.  It  will  continue  until  Sep- 
tember 1948. 

The  Freedom  Train  was  conceived  to 
reawaken  the  Nation  to  the  ideals  and 
principles  on  which  this  country  was 
founded,  and  to  offset  the  apparent  let- 
down after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

At  every  place  the  train  has  stopped  it 
has  been  visited  by  multitudes.  It  will 
arrive  in  Washington  tomorrow.  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  remain  over  Friday. 

It  is  to  be  visited  by  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet  on  Friday. 

The  true  spirit  of  America  has  cer- 
tainly been  attested  by  the  crowds  that 
have  come  to  see  the  train  wherever  it 
has  visited. 

It  seems  to  me  nrf  exaggeration  to  say 
that  we  can  discover  the  heartbeat  of 
America  in  the  documents  on  the  Free- 
dom Train. 

The  roots  of  American  freedom,  as  we 
know,  go  back  beyond  the  discovery  of 
America. 

One  of  the  exhibits  is  a  thirteenth  cen- 
tury manuscript  of  the  Magna  Carta. 

Then  as  one  walks  along,  he  will  see  a 
1622  text  of  the  Mayflower  Compact. 

It  begins:  "In  the  name  of  God  Amen." 
It  goes  on  to  say: 

We  whose  names  are  underwritten  have 
undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honor 
of  our  kind  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant 
the  first  colony  in  the  northern  paru  of 
Virginia. 

It  Is  the  language  of  rugged  men  who 
love  and  fear  God. 

Then  as  the  decades  roll  on,  we  see 
the  tremendous  stirrings  of  freedom  ris- 
ing like  the  sun  over  America. 

Great  names  come  into  the  light  of  his- 
tory. 

Thomas  Jefferson  makes  his  great 
statement  on  the  rights  of  the  Colonists 
in  1774.  Later  we  see  his  manuscript 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 


attested  and  signed  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  Bilai  Deane. 

We  begin  to  come  upon  the  documents 
penned  by  Thomas  Paine.  We  come 
across  the  name  of  Paul  Revere.  We 
■M  the  original  orders  of  the  Continental 
Congress  increasing  tlie  powers  of  Gen. 
George  Washington. 

And  we  see  a  letter  of  Wa.^hlngton  to 
Oouverneur  Morris  that  should  touch  our 
hearts  today.  Washington  complains  of 
the  armchair  strategists,  as  he  called 
them,  who  even  in  those  days  were  good 
at  criticism  but  short  on  ideas. 

The  Freedom  Train  gives  us  an  inter- 
esting phase  of  American  history  when 
we  see  the  upbuilding  of  religious  free- 
dom in  our  country. 

There  Is  the  original  manuscript  letter 
written  by  President  Washington  to  the 
Hebrew  congregation  in*  Newport,  R.  I. 
Here  the  Father  of  his  Coimlry  expresses 
his  profound  belief  that  "happily  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  gives  to 
bigotry  no  sanction,  to  persecution  no 
assistance." 

There  is  the  Roger  Williams'  statement 
on  religious  freedom,  which  goes  back  to 
1644.  And  In  the  same  general  bracket 
we  have  again  Jefferson's  bill  for  religious 
freedom  dated  1784.  This  bill  modified 
somewhat  by  the  Virginia  Legislature  es- 
tablished freedom  of  worship  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  and  set  a  prece- 
dent for  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  ltself<  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  glamour  document  of  all  on  the 
Freedom  Train.  Here  we  have  from  the 
National  Archives  the  original  and  official 
document— the  Bill  of  Rights  in  all  its 
glory.  Here  in  the  first  10  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  we  are  guaranteed 
such  precious  liberties  as  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom 
of  the  press.  It  is  inscribed  on  parch- 
ment and  is  signed  by  Frederick  Augustus 
Muhlenberg.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  John  Adams,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate.  I^ere  is  the  very 
keystone  of  our  American  heritage. 

The  story  condensed  for  us  with  such 
crowded  drama  on  the  Freedom  Train 
goes  on  and  names  appear:  Alexander 
Hamilton,  James  Madison,  Francis  Scott 
Key.  v/hose  original  manuscript  of  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  is  one  of  the  ex- 
hibits. The  country  has  its  great  inter- 
nal struggle  and  we  see  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  the  Lincoln  Gettys- 
burg Address.  We  see  a  letter  later  from 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  accepting  the  presi- 
dency of  Washington  College. 

We  emerge  from  the  story  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  with  a  feeling  of 
malice  toward  none,  charity  for  all. 

Slowly  we  see  the  growth  of  women's 
rights.  There  is  the  petition  of  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Suffrage  Association  to 
Congress  in  1873.  There  is  the  petition 
of  Matilda  Hindman  in  1874  asking  Con- 
gress not  to  disenfranchise  Utah  women. 
Then,  finally,  in  1919.  we  have  the 
nineteenth  amendment  and  its  adoption 
on  August  26, 1920.  The  few  ladles  pres- 
ent In  the  galleries  who  may  be  old 
enough  to  vote  know  the  tremendous  sig- 
nificance of  that  amendment.  The  train 
has  the  original  amendment  In  the  usual 
form  of  a  joint  resolution  to  Congress. 
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As  the  story  chronicles 
documents,  we  see 
foUoving  the  American 
the  story  of  the  Philippine 
«^  saw  win  their 
own  day  under  the  Truman 
lion.    We  see  documentary 
our  attitude  of  fair  play 
see  slavery  and  peonage 
Ouani. 

There  are  echoes  from  th 
of  the  earth  of  the  Influence 
Ideas  of  freedom. 

The  train  has  what  amounlts 
chapter  on  the  history  of 
the  press. 

Liberty   was   something 
widened  and  amplified. 

And  finally  we  come  to 
phase  of  American  and  worl^ 

There  is  the  declaration 
Nations  and  the  United  Nat 
documents  that  tie  the 
unit 

We  have  much  document|iry 
of  the  war— World  War  II 
this  unity  possible. 

Again  great  names  of 
appear:  Eisenhower.  Leahy. 
Sinmnce.  Halsey.  Nimitz 
Clark.    MacArthur.    Mars 
course.  Pranldin  Delano 

There  Is  a  heart-warming 
aH  these  documents  when  we 
rich  In  blood  and  glory,  th  ; 
the  glory  that  kept  this  Nat: 
makes  us  today  the  greatest 
all  time. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  the 
Japanese  surrender  doctimehts 
ditional  surrender.     But  th^re 
the  flags  of  I  wo  Jima.  the 
Supreme  Headquarters  of 
peditionary  Forces,  the  flag 
the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri  when 
rendered. 

Mr.  President,  when  you 
dom  Train,  you  see  the 
country  and  its  grandeur. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the 
of  the  bill  (S.  1774  >  to  promdte 
eral  welfare,  national  interest 
eign  policy  of  the  United 
vidlng    supplies    to    certain 
countries  on  an  emergency 

Mr.  VANDENBFRG.     Mr 
am  very  anxious  that  if  pos.st>le 
ceed  to  consider  amendments 
may  perfect  the  bill,  even  thojiRh 
to  be  further  general  debate 
itself.    Before  doing  so  I 
ment  very  briefly  on  the 
made  a  few  moments  ago  by 
gtiished   Senator  from 
WhsutI.     I  think  it  is  very 
that  warnings  such  as  he  _ 
should  be  very  bluntly  voiced 
it  is  highly  essential  that  the 
of  our  domestic  economy  sl^uld 
complete  as  possible  in  makin 
of  the  character  that  are  _. 
pending   or   are   subsequent  y 
plated.    I  certainly  have  no  . 
the  Senator  when  he  demam 
of  attention  from  Congress 
country. 

I  am  sure  he  did  not  Inteitd  to  infer, 
however,  that  there  Is  anytlJng  in  the 
pending  bill  which  involves  t4e  necessity 
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of  controls  or  rationing  under  the  testi- 
mony of  any  witness  who  has  appeared. 
The  fact  is  quite  the  contrary.  I  par- 
ticularly call  attention  to  the  saving 
clause  in  section  4  which  the  committee 
deliberately  wrote  into  the  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  Its  continuing  ad- 
ministration against  any  of  the  crises  of 
the  character  to  which  the  able  Senator 
referred.  I  am  referring  to  the  sentence 
which  provides: 

This  act.  however,  shall  not  Iruply  any  obll- 
gatlcn  to  give  assistance  to  any  of  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  nor  shall  it  imply  or  guar- 
antee the  availability  ol  anjr  specific  com- 
modKies.  i 

The  latter  part  of  that  sentence  Is  de- 
liberately written  into  the  bill  in  contem- 
plation of  the  fact  that  substitutions 
may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
regime  even  of  this  interim  measure.  So 
I  think  the  spirit  in  which  we  present  the 
interim  measure  is  in  no  degree  in  con- 
flict with  the  remarks  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  RFVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Will  the  Senator 
point  out  w'-iere  the  language  appears 
in  the  biir? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  begins  in  line 
4  on  page  3. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  able  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  DonnellI  silb- 
mltted  several  amendments  last  night 
which  have  been  studied  in  the  interim, 
and  we  can  flnd  ourselves  in  substantial 
agreement  at  several  points.  I  do  not 
want  to  interfere  with  the  Senator's  con- 
trol of  his  amendments,  but  if  he  has  no 
objection  I  should  like  to  have  him  flrst 
call  up  the  amendment  relating  to  the 
deposit  in  Ircal  currencies  abroad. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  follow  that  course.  If  the 
Senator  desired  I  do  so.  I  had  intended 
to  call  up  amendmeni  lettered  "D"  flrst. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Suppose  we  get 
rid  of  those  upon  which  we  are  in  agree- 
ment flrst. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Very  well.  I  will  call 
up  first  at  this  time  therefore  the  amend- 
ment which  is  lettered  A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LscisLATivs  Cukk.  On  page  4.  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  11  through 
23  to  and  including  "(c)  '  and  in  lieu 
thereof  to  insert  the  following: 

(b)  to  make,  when  any  commodity  which 
is  not  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in 
dollars  is  made  available  under  this  act.  a 
comniensuraie  deposit  In  the  currency  of 
such  coimtry  in  a  special  account  under  such 
general  terms  and  conditions  as  may.  In  said 
agree:nent.  be  agreed  to  between  such  coun- 
try and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  bold  or  use  such  special  ac- 
count for.  and  only  for.  such  purposes  as  may 
be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Mr.  President,  if 

the  Sc  nator  from  Missouri  will  permit  me 
I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement, 

Mr.  DONNELL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  This  amend- 
ment was  discussed  at  considerable 
length  on  yesterday.    It  originates  in  its 


fundamental  purpose  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  reflects  what  the 
chairman  believes  to  have  been  the  intent 
of  the  committee.  The  net  result  of  it  is 
to  extend  the  requirement  for  the  deposit 
of  compensatory  local  currencies  to  all 
commodities  which  may  be  received  by  a 
beneficiary  country  instead  of  merely  to 
commodities  that  are  resold.  It  also 
broadens  the  field  in  which  che  bene- 
ficiary country  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  are  permitted  to  agree 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  ultimate  trust 
fund. 

When  the  amendment  was  submitted 
yesterday  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri suggested  one  or  two  clarifjnng 
changes  to  make  the  purpose  specific. 
After  consultation  with  the  State  De- 
partment, which  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  act — and  I  felt  it 
was  particularly  necessary  to  consult  the 
Department  at  this  point,  because  tlals  is 
a  rather  technical  operation — I  flnd  that 
the  language  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  yesterday 
afternoon  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Geosgk]  raised  the  point  that,  ex- 
cept as  a  saving  clause  were  added,  the 
amendment  would  preclude  payment  by 
l)eneficiary  countries  for  any  of  the  com- 
modities received.  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  this  morning  witn  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  Ke,  too,  is  in  agreement 
with  the  text  as  now  submitted.  There- 
fore, I  think  we  are  aU  In  agreement, 
and  I  hope  the  amendment  may  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  DONNELL]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to 
call  up  bis  amendment  D. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
offer  the  simendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7, 
lines  6  and  7,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"or  any  other  oflBcial  or  officials  of  the 
Government." 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  suggestion  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  in  full  ac- 
cord with  my  intention,  I  am  pleased  to 
offei  amendment  D  at  this  time.  May 
I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  disposition  to 
agree  to  it? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   VANDENBERG.     Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  if 
this  leaves  only  two  other  amendments? 
Mr.    DONNELL.      That    is    correct; 
amendment  F  and  amendment  C. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  c^er  amendment  B. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  sliaii  be  glad  to  do 
so. 
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Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  last  sentence 
and  in  heu  thereof  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  provisions  of  8Ut>sectlon  h  of  section  6 
of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  distribution  of 
supplies  in  Austria:  Provided,  That  the  Pres- 
ident shall  nave  determined,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner for  Austria,  that  supplies  fur- 
nished to  Austria  hereunder  will  be  dis- 
tributed under  control  systems  embodied  In 
agreements  between  the  High  Commissioner 
and  the  other  occupying  authorities  or  the 
Austrian  Government  which  assure  compli- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  occupation 
and  with  the  purposes  of  this  act 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  particular  section  of  the  bill  is  obvi- 
ously highly  technical  in  its  application, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing  with  the 
mixed  condition  which  exists  in  Austria 
and  not  in  the  other  beneficiary  coun- 
tries, the  different  condition  being  that 
while  there  is  a  unitary  government  over 
the  entire  area,  there  are  also  four  zones 
of  occupation,  and  it  is  necessary  to  inte- 
grate the  operation  of  this  act  into  the 
cold,  hard,  indisputable  fact  that  we 
must  deal  through  four  zones  of  occupa- 
tion. 

The  able  Senator  from  Mis.souri  was 
fearful  that  the  language  as  drawn  did 
not  adequately  subordinate  the  Austrian 
formula  to  the  objectives  of  the  act.  In- 
asmuch as  this  Is  a  highly  technical  ques- 
tion in  which  the  Dapartment  would 
have  to  be  consulted  to  be  sure  that  the 
formula  was  practical,  I  submitted  the 
amended  text,  as  suggested  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Missouri,  to  the  D3part- 
ment;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  there  is  no  objection,  and  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  have  this  amend- 
ment agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore that  is  done.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question.  Does  this  amendment  prop- 
erly take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
Austria  is  treated  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
treated  by  the  four  occupying  powers,  on 
a  different  basis  from  that  which  applies 
to  any  ether  country  which  was  engaged 
in  the  war  against  the  allied  nations? 
At  the  very  outset  all  four  of  the  govern- 
ments agreed  to  treat  Austria  not  as  an 
enemy  country,  but  as  an  occupied 
country,  upon  the  same  basis  that  Bel- 
gium, D3nmark,  and  Holland  were 
treated,  because  the  integration  of 
Austria  into  Germany  was  rather  a  force- 
ful act  on  the  part  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. For  that  reason  all  these 
governments  have  taken  the  position — 
and  it  seems  to  me  properly  so — that 
Austria  ought  not  to  be  in  the  same 
category  as  Germany  or  Japan,  but  that 
instead  it  should  be  treated  as  an  occu- 
pied country.  Does  this  amendment  in 
any  way  impinge  upon  that  conception  of 
our  relationslaip  to  the  Austrian  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  amendment  is  written  for  the 


purpose  of  su^knowledging  and  under- 
scoring the  precise  status  which  the 
Senator  describes, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  is  an  Austrian 
Government  in  operation. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  it  Is  more 
or  less  handicapped  by  the  occupation, 
and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  treaty 
delineating  the  rights  of  Austria.  We 
hope  that  such  a  treaty  may  be  brought 
about  at  an  early  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri  [Mr.  DONNELL], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
that  leaves  one  amendment,  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  offer 
at  this  time.  Unfortunately  it  is  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  which  I  can- 
not agree  with  him. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  courtesy  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
patiently  gone  over  with  me  these  vari- 
ous subjects,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  views  submitted  in  the  amend- 
ments have  received  the  treatment  which 
they  have  thus  far  received  today. 

In  order  that  I  may  be  entirely  clear 
in  my  own  mind,  in  view  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  have  acted  today,  let  me 
inquire  whether  amendments  A,  B,  and 
D  have  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  leaves  only 
amendment  C  of  those  submitted  by 
me,  remaining  to  be  acted  upon.    * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  amend  the  first  sentence  of  section 
4  (a)  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $597,000,000,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  of  said  sum  there  may 
be  applied  toward  assistance  to  the  people 
of  Austria  not  to  exceed  $42,000,000,  toward 
assistance  to  the  people  of  France  not  to 
exceed  $328,000,000,  and  toward  assistance  to 
the  people  of  Italy  not  to  exceed  $227,0C0.000, 
except  that  If  the  President  shall  determine 
that,  because  of  changed  conditions  or  for 
otlier  reason  deemed  by  him  to  be  good  and 
sufficient,  the  amount  so  to  be  applied  re- 
spectively toward  assistance  to  the  people 
of  any  one  or  more  of  said  countries  should 
exceed  the  amount  so  respectively  above 
specified,  he  Is  hereby  authorized  to  increase 
the  amount  so  to  be  applied,  provided  that 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to  be'  applied 
toward  assistance  to  the  people  of  said  three 
countries  shall  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
which  shall  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authority  granted  by  this  act. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Missouri  like  to 
have  me  state  my  objections,  so  that  he 
can  tear  me  limb  from  limb? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  shall  not  use  that  tactic.    I  am 


not  able  to  do  so.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  will  be  very  logical  in  his  pre- 
sentation, even  though  we  disagree.  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  have  him  adopt 
the  course  suggested, 

Mr,  VANDENBERG,  Mr,  President, 
the  objection  which  I  have,  and  which 
I  think  the  entire  committee  has  to  this 
amendment,  can  be  very  simply  stated. 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  this  pro- 
posal a  definite  dollar  figure  is  assigned 
to  France,  to  Italy,  and  to  Austria,  where- 
as in  the  general  authorization  as  re- 
ported by  tiie  committee  in  the  pending 
bill,  there  is  an  unidentified  sum-total 
ceiling  set,  and  nothing  more. 

Senators  will  remember  that  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  we  have  repeatedly 
undertaken  to  establish  the  fundamental 
fact  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  does 
not  create,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
sort  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  any  of 
the  proposed  beneficiaries.  I  again  re- 
fer to  the  language  on  page  3,  line  4,  and 
I  again  read  it.  because  I  think  it  Is 
fundamental  to  the  philosophy  upon 
which  we  are  proceeding.  The  language 
reads  as  follows: 

This  act,  however,  shall  not  Imply  any 
obligation  to  give  assistance  to  any  of  the 
countries  mentioned  nor  shall  it  imply  or 
guarantee  the  availability  of  any  specific 
commodities. 

In  other  words,  Mr,  President,  the 
committee  recognizes  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  more  or  less  with  imponder- 
ables in  considering  this  situation;  we 
are  dealing  with  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies. To  the  best  of  our  ability,  in  the 
break-down  of  the  total  figure,  alloca- 
tions have  been  tentatively  made  to  the 
three  countries  indicated:  but  nowhere 
in  this  proposed  legislation  is  there  any- 
thing which  can  be  construed,  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  a  contractual  commitment 
of  any  sort  to  anyone  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  we  undertake  in 
this  authorization  language  to  break 
down  the  over-all  total  ceiling  figure  into 
ceilings  for  the  individual  countries,  no 
matter  how  much  we  undertake,  by  col- 
lateral language,  to  dissociate  oiurselves 
from  such  an  intention,  we  have  created 
by  that  action  an  Identification  of  the 
given  amount  of  money  which  is  to  be 
available  for  the  indicated  beneficiary 
country.  We  do  not  think  that  is  wise; 
we  do  not  think  it  is  in  keeping  either 
with  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  or  the 
necessities  which  we  confront  and  which 
were  underscored  again  this  morning  by 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Wherry  1 — the  necessities 
we  confront  to  keep  thic  bill  constantly 
geared  to  our  own  available  commodi- 
ties, wliich  may  sharply  change  the  situ- 
ation and  which  may  make  it  impossible 
at  points  for  us  to  reach  the  indicated 
ceilings  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  write  into  the  language 
of  the  authorization. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield.' 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  observation  that  not  only  does  the 
amendment  do  the  thing  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  pointed  out.  and  that  is  to 
raise  a  hope  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
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In  the  recipient  countries  hat  Congress 
Is  dedicating  these  severa  amounts  to 
their  relief,  but  the  amend  nent  also,  by 
Its  own  terms,  denies  that  'ery  thing  by 
providing  that  the  Preslc  ent,  for  any 
reason  found  by  him  to  be  i  ood  and  suf- 
ficient, may  increase  the  a  nount  to  any 
of  the  countries,  or.  of  cour;  e.  decrease  it. 
The  legal  effect  would  be  to  leave  the 
Pnsident  with  exactly  tie  authority 
which  he  has  under  the  bil  All  he  has 
to  do  is  to  satisfy  hims?lf  that  the 
amount  shoiild  be  changed.  The  amend- 
ment would  gain  nothing.  50  far  as  the 
legal  effect  is  concerned,  ind  it  would 
have  the  vice  of  raising  w  lat  might  be 
a  false  hope  In  the  recipii  nt  countries. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  1 1  lank  the  able 
Senator  for  his  observation  I  was  com- 
ing to  the  point  which  he  h  is  now  raised 
and  which  I  think  is  totilly  valid.  It 
seems  to  me  that  my  abl«  friend  from 
Missouri,  in  seeking  to  rem<  ve  the  strait- 
Jacket  which  his  initial  lar  guage  under- 
takes to  create,  has  nulllfl  ?d  it  and  left 
us  precisely  where  we  were  in  the  ftrst 
place,  so  far  as  the  actua  net  effect  of 
the  amendment  is  concerned,  except,  as 
indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  CoaooMl.  but  he  his  nailed  the 
target  which  Inevitably  las  within  it 
some  semblance  or  factor  of  an  obliga- 
tion and  a  pledge,  or  at  let  st  constitutes 
a  highly  contingent  hope  which,  if  we 
fail  to  reach  the  figures,  w  Duld  probably 
result  in  a  highly  disgnntled  feeling 
that  we  had  violated  the  ob  igation  which 
the  Congress  undertook. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  F  resident,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  VANTENBERQ.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pr  sident.  one  of 
the  things  thoroughly  dls  ;ussed  In  the 
committee  was  the  desire  to  provide,  as 
the  bill  does,  that  the  enat  tment  of  this 
legislation  does  not  create  a  legal  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  th(  Government 
of  the  United  States,  cithe  •  by  language 
or  by  any  figures  put  into  t  le  bill.  Even 
the  over-all  figiu^  of  $59f,000.000  does 
not  create  the  implicatior  of  any  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  C  overoment  of 
the  United  States  to  prod  ice  a  definite 
sum  for  any  country.  To  iliminate  that 
and  to  set  up  a  figure,  eve  i  an  advisory 
one.  would  inevitably  crea  e  the  impres- 
sion that  that  is  the  precise  amount  a 
certain  country  is  to  get.  and  possibly 
more  if  the  President  foun  1  he  could  re- 
duce the  amount  to  some  sther  country 
and  give  the  difference  U  a  particular 
country.  It  would  create. :  t  seems  to  me, 
the  possibility  of  some  riva  ry  among  the 
recipient  countries  as  to  whether  any 
particular  commodity.  int!nded  for  one 
country,  should  be  reduod  in  amo\mt 
so  as  to  increase  the  amou  it  for  another 
country.  We  have  tried  ,o  avoid  that 
in  the  language  of  the  bil .  and  I  think 
we  have  done  It.  I  tho  oughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  "h  ichigan  as  to 
the  unwisdom  of  adoptinr  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  tkiank  the  Sen 
ator  for  bis  observation. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  1  have  said  all 
I  wished  to  say.  except  to  submit  a  plea 
to  my  friend  from  Misscuii.  He  can  see 
Uiat  those  of  us  who  have  )een  primarily 
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responsible  for  this  Wll  are  very  anxious 
to  ke<?p  out  of  anything  like  a  strait- 
Jacket.  He  can  see,  regardless  of  his 
own  g3od  intention,  which  no  one  denies, 
and  his  own  contrary  Interpretation 
upon  the  effect  of  his  amendment,  that 
there  is  a  very  sulQstantlal  feeling  that 
his  amendment  would  do  things  which 
he  does  not  anticipate  nor  desire  to  have 
done.  I  appeal  to  him  on  that  basis, 
plus  the  fact  that  he  now  has  a  750  per- 
cent tatting  average  in  connection  with 
three  out  of  his  four  amendments,  that 
he  stibside  in  connection  with  this 
amendment  and  call  It  a  day. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  com- 
ing as  I  do  from  a  State  which  has  had 
such  i?reat  success  in  the  field  of  base- 
ball, particularly  with  the  Cardinals, 
wdhich  have  again  come  to  particular 
notice  of  the  mxblic  by  reason  of  the 
accep~ance  by  Mr.  Hannegan  of  an  oflRce 
in  connection  with  that  organization,  the 
suggertion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
comes  with  peculiar  force.  I  should  pre- 
fer, however,  to  present  the  views  which 
I  have  in  support  of  this  amendment.  I 
do  no',  think  that  the  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  which  the  distinguished 
Senators  who  have  spoken  In  opposition 
to  it  have  indicated.  I  approach  this 
subject  with  considerable  trepidation, 
realiz  ng  as  I  do  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Poreijrn  Relations  Committee  is  opposed 
to  my  view,  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  the  minority  leader, 
is  likewise  opposed  to  it,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Cor- 
don 1  is  opposed  to  the  amendment.  They 
are.a'1  my  good  friends. 

But.  regardless  of  what  others  may 
tliink  I  feel  that  this  amendment  is 
sound  and  practical,  and  whether  or  not 
It  be  .agreed  to.  I  feel  that  inasmuch  as 
It  is  my  amendment  I,  in  good  conscience, 
shoultl  present  my  views,  and,  with  all 
due  deference  to  my  friends  who  have 
spoken.  I  should  like  to  present  them. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  state- 
ment that  the  amendment  provides  a 
definite  dollar  figure  for  these  respective 
countries  is  not  correct.  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  par- 
ticularly the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Vanbe^bergI  .  who  made  in  .substance  that 
statement,  as  I  understood  it.^  few  mo- 
ments ago,  will  upon  inspection  observe 
that  all  that  is  done  therein  is  to  specify. 
Just  a*;  the  bill  now  does  in  that  respect, 
a  ceiling,  but  does  so  in  respect  to  each 
specific  country,  rather  than  lumping  it 
into  a  large  sum  of  $597,000  000  appli- 
cable indiscriminately,  without  limita- 
tion, to  the  three  countries. 

The  sentence  to  which  my  amendment 
relates,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  bill,  reads 
as  follows: 

There  Is  hereby  authorteed  to  be  appro- 
prlate<l  not  to  exceed  9597.0OO.C00.  out  of 
•ny  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  carry  out  the  p^rislons  and 
accomplish  the  pxirpoaes  of  this  act. 

It  Ls  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  said,  that  this  sentence  does 
nothing  mor?  than  set  forth  a  ceiling, 
an  asiount  not  in  excess  of  which  the 
appropriation  is  authorized.  Let  me 
call  t4}  the  attention  of  the  Senator  the 
the  Uinguage  of  my  amendment,  which 
after  using  precisely  the  language  which 


I  have  quoted  from  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  says  this: 
Provided,  however.  That  of  said  sum — 

I  pause  to  say  that  the  words  "of  said 
simi"  relate  to  the  $597,000,000—        • 
there  may  be  applied — 

I  pause  again  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  the  word  Is  "may"  anc'  not  "shall"; 
It  is  permissive,  not  mandatory— 

thit  of  said  sum  there  may  be  applied  toward 
assistance  to  the  people  <tf  Austria  not  to 
exceed  $42,000,000— 

Obviously.  Mr.  President,  that  portion 
of  my  amendment  is  a  mere  ceiling,  and 
is  not.  to  quote  the  Senator  from  Mictii- 
gan  as  well  as  I  can  do  from  memory, 
a  definite  dollar  figure. 

Then  the  amendment  proceeds,  relat- 
ing to  the  amount  to  be  applied — 
t  ward  assistance  to  the  people  of  Prance 
not  to  exceed  $328,000,000  and  toward  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  Italy  not  to  exceed 
$227,000,000. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
up  tcvthis  point  the  amendment  contains 
nothing  in  contradiction  of  the  terms  of 
the  bill  itself  or  the  theory  of  the  bill 
itself,  for  obviously  the  bill  itself,  which 
refers  in  its  second  section  to  the  com- 
modities urgently  needed  by  the  people 
of  Austria,  France,  and  Italy,  contem- 
plates that  the  sum  of  $597,000,000.  or 
not  to  exceed  it,  I  should  say,  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  peoples  of  those 
three  countries. 

Mr.  President,  reference  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  this  amendment,  which  I 
have  submitted,  may  raise  some  hopes 
In  the  minds  of  the  people  of  these  vari- 
ous countries,  perhaps  some  feeling  that 
thi  bill  amounts  to  a  definite  obligation 
to  pay  such  sums  or  to  provide  such  com- 
modities. But  let  me  say  that  the  very 
section  of  the  bill  which  I  propose  to 
amend  distinctly  negatives  any  such  con- 
clusion. It  reads  so  clearly  that  he  who 
runs  may  understand.  It  says  this — 
and  It  would  follow  immediately  after  my 
amendment: 

This  act.  however,  shall  not  Imply  any 
obligation  to  give  assistance  to  any  of  the 
countries  mentioned  nor  shall  It  Imply  or 
guarantee  the  availability  of  any  spcclflc 
commodities. 

Mr.  President,  the  portion  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  thus  far  read 
would  add  to  the  provision  authorizing 
a  ceiling  of  $597,000,000,  which  follows  a 
section  or  two  after  the  section  which 
refers  to  Austria.  France,  and  Italy.  The 
only  effect  of  the  amendment  to  the  por- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred  thus  far  is 
to  break  down  the  $597,000,000  and  to 
state  the  maximum  therein  contained 
which  can  be  used  for  any  one  of  these 
three  countries. 

I  am  unable  to  follow  any  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  spoken  in  the  view  that 
any  person  who  can  read  the  English 
language  can  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  language  which  I  have  used  in  the 
amendment  in  any  sense  Involves  or  im- 
plies or  even  suggests  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  these  several  countries. 
If  perchance  any  reader  of  those  lines 
of  my  amendment  should  come  to  that 
conclusion,  obviously  he  would  immedi- 
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ately  be  confronted  by  the  next  sentence  specify   the   amounts   for   these   three  were  provided  with  respect  to  each  of 

there,  which  already  is  in  the  bill,  and  countries.  these  countries  separately,  there  might 

which  reads,  as  I  have  indicated:  However,   not   only   has   the   distin-  arise,  indeed,  that  there  may  have  al- 

Thls  act,  however,  shall  not  Imply  any  guished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela-  ready  arisen,  circumstances  which  would 

obligation  to  give  assistance  to  any  of  the  tions  Committee  Of  the  Senate  broken  make  it  advisable  to  go  somewhat  beyond 

countries  mentioned  nor  shall  It  Imply  or  down    the    sum    of    $597,000,000    in    a  the  ceiling.    Indeed,  the  specific  lllustra- 

guarantee   the   avallabUity   of  any  specific  process  which  he  now  thinks  would  be  tlon  used  related,  not  to  a  necessary  in- 

commodities.  inadvisable  to  include  in  the  bill  itself,  crease,  but  to  a  decrease,  in  regard  to  the 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay  attention  ^^^  'he  President  of  the  United  States,  amount  allocated  to  one  of  these  three 

in  a  moment  to  what  Is  said  In  the  sue-  likewise,  on  November  17.  preceding  by  a  countries,  and  related  to  a  certain  crop, 

ceeding  portion  of  the  amendment,  the  week  the  opening  of  the  debate  on  this  which,  as  I  understood,  had  yielded  in 

portion  which  was  particularly  referred  subject,  broke  down  this  sum.    I  quote  greater  profusion  than  had  been  anticl- 

to  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  f ro^i  the  President's  address :  pated  in  that  country.    It  was  pointed 

But  before  I  do  so.  let  me  say  that  the  A\istria  needs  $42,000,000,  Italy  needs  $227.-  out  that  the  wisdom  of  man  is  not  such  as 

Senator  from  Michigan  referred  to  what  000.000.  and  Prance  needs  $328,000,000  to  buy  to  amount  to  prophetic  ability,  and  that 

would  happen  if  mere  were  a  break-  ^°*^-  '"^'-  *°^  °^^^^  essential  goods  during  therefore  it  might  be  that  these  coun- 

dou'n,  that  is  to  sav    if  the  amount  of  J.^t  ^^n  liLr„°toH^«  .^.^'l^iJlftlf^^.^i^"  ^^- «""  ^^y  «>"«  o*"  ^^^^  °^  "»«».  might 

$597.G00  000  were  broken  down  in  this  ^oSnTnT^^^TJ^^'n^t^^rli^fes^^^^  "^^  something  more  than  the  figures 

appropriation  authorization  so  as  to  state  which  funds  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Con-  dted. 

the  maximum  amounus  which  would  be  gress  would  be  spent.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  a  point 

applicable  to  or  m  any  condition  could  w,  Dr„eMo«f  t  ^hoii  *,«««  «  Hf fia  «,«r«  *"  ^^^^  suggestion.    I  think  It  is  easily 

be  appropriated  for  U.ese  various  coun-  to^i^.^  «  w  mnmpnf^JftS  rp.n^  S  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  '''^^^''^  ^^  ^"^^^^  "^^^ 

tries     Mr.  President,  there  has  already  lZ!%'^  tifl  fhTin  ff^r  frn^^Jflf  $42,000,000,  It  might  need  $44,000,000.    I 

been  such  a  break-down.    The  break-  T^r.rn^^^'^^^^rS!,''T\ilT^^  cite  that,  not  because  of  any  facts  I  have 

down  has  been  made  both  by  the  distin-  ^rth.^SfipS?  nF^'.^  rmmfHPc  inrt  ^^^  '^^^^^^  ^°  Austria,  but  merely  as 

guished    Senator    from    Michigan,    the  Se    detem^nion  ^t^    rl^leilfe  *  hypothetical  case.     It  mi.ht  well  be 

chapman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com-  ^ount^  Si  ?hev  should  recSve  I^  ^^""^  ^^°^^  ^°"^**  °^  $5,000,000  more 

mittee  of  the  Senate  and  by  the  Presi-  ^°^°^^  ^^icn  tney  snouid  receive  as  ^j,      jg  granted,  or  that  Italy  would  need 

?ent1f  the  Unlt:^' Sta'Ss'  'f  ^^'ll  I^-  ^:S'"ori^Z^eL"'^'''^e   Um^  ^^-^'^^  ^^^  '"^^  '^  ^^^^^  ^°  ''^^■ 

tlon  to  the  fact  that  day  before  yesterday  gStes.              ^o'^sress  01   tne    umtea  B^ar  in  mind  this  point,  which  sUuck 

the  Senator  from  Michigan  said  this  in  , ,_  prp^idPnt  I  come  new  to  the  fur-  ^^  ^^  having  considerable  force.   I  added 

the  course  of  his  address:  thtl'r^n^nSnhl^J^^^^J^t^Vr^i  *o  the  amendment  this  concluding  part. 

tner  portion  01  tne  amendment  wnicn  i  „.i,i„v,  _i.,„..  ♦„  *i,„  o-„o4w«.,*  ^#  ♦»,/,  rtw^n^^M 

After  making  allowance  for  aU  their  avaU-  have  presented.     It  is  the  one  which  was  ofifii^hf  ^iSr  Tf  lIL^foiti  ^^  t h^^ 

abie  resources-  referred  to  particularly  by  the  distin-  fent^i^veTdtcafed 

And    Mr.  President    he  is  .referring,  gidsh^sentor  Senator  from^^^^^^^  suggested  that  by  the  lan- 

when  he  uses  the  word  "their"  to  these  his  remarks  thereon  wer^  ^^^                   ^  ^^^  ^^^_ 

three  countries;  m  fact,  the  names  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  ^iJing  portion  of  the  amendment  I  have 

aU  three  of  them  are  mentioned.  I  think.  Michigan            ,.,.       ^.      ^..       ^  wiped  out  a  hope  which  would  be  raised 

Certainly  Prance   and   Italy  are   men-  Immediately  foUowing  the  portion  I  i,y  the  figures  which  earlier  appeared  in 

tioned    in    the   paragraph    immediately  have  read    namdy    the  j^^^^     which.  ^^^  amendment,  or.  to  use  the  very  pic- 

precedmg,  and  In  the  paragraph   just  after  mentioning  the  $597  000.000.  speci-  turesque  lancoiage  of  the  eloquent  Sena- 

before  that    reference  is  made  to  Aus-  fies  a  ceilmg.  not  a  defi^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Michigan,  that  it  would  nullify 

tria     The  Senator  from  Michigan  said  ceiling  with  respect  to  the  sum  to^^^^^  ^    strait-Jacket  which  I  had  intended 

at  that  time:  plied  toward  a^sis^^^^^^         the  people  of  ^  p,^^^  ^p^„  ^^  ^^  ^^  whatsoever 

After  making  allowance  for  all  their  avaU-  ''V^!F^*-  toward  assistance  to  tne  Peopie  pe^^n  jt  is  upon  whom  It  is  to  be  placed. 

able  resources  it  is  estimated  that  theee  three  Of  France,  and  toward  assistance  tO  tne  Ti.t-i              ji*                     i^ilc-i. 

Suntr^  nSd  a  t^ti  Of  $5^?.o^^^^^  people  of  Italy,  respectively,  the  amend-  ,  ^^  tha^t  regard,  let  me  say^  n  the  first 

^  .   ..     r.      .....      .      ,  ment  proceeds  as  follows.    I  shall  read  Place   that  I  think  the  language  of  my 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Sonator  from  j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  reason  for  it,  and.  If  I  amendment  should  not  raise  any  hope 

Michigan  does  not  halt  at  that  point.   He  p^jj    j  ^j^^jj   undertake   to  answer   the  whatsoever  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of 

says  further—  yip^.g  so  clearly  presented  by  these  Sen-  ^^^  nations  as  to  the  amount  it  will 

for  the  period  ending  March  31.  1948.  as  foi-  ators  with  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  receive,  first,  because  of  the  fact  that 

lows:  amendment  there  is  a  provision,  as  I  have  Indicated, 

Austria $42,  COO.  000  ,j.j^     amendment  nroceeds    after  this  ^^  '*^^**^*^  ^^^  amounts  are  only  ceilings. 

Prance 328.000,000  ^^ Jf/, . ^°^^°*^®°^  proceeds,  alter  this  respectively:  second,  because  of  the  fact 

Italy 227. 003. 000  reciiai.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^j^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  conclusion 

Except—  Qf  section  4  (a  >  that  the  proposed  act, 

^°**'— ^^^-  """• "°"  That  is  to  say,  the  ceilings  to  Austria,  "however,  shall  not  imply  any  obligation 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  If  there  Prance,  and  Italy,  and  so  forth,  having  to  give  assistance  to  any  of  the  countries 

Is  any  error  or  any  mistake  of  judgment  been  specified,  there  is  then  an  excep-  mentioned  nor  shall  it  imply  or  guarantee 

in  the  break-down,  the  break-down  has  tion.  namely—  the  availability  of  any  specific  commodl- 

already  been  made  in  the  admirable  and  Except  that  if  the  President  shall  deter-  ties." 

convincing  address  delivered  by  the  Sen-  mine  that,  because  of  changed  conditions  If  any  such  hope  has  been  raised.  It 

ator  from  Michigan,  and  I  undertake  to  or  for  other  reason  deemed  by  him  to  be  has  been  raised,  I  would  say,  by  the  ob- 

say  that  there  was  no  error  on  his  part  go«i  a°<^  sufHcient.  the  amount  so  to  be  ap-  servations  which  have  thus  far  been  made 

in  making  the  break-down.    I  undertake  P"^i/!f?f  "'^?,  *°/"*;,^'^^^^^^^  upon   the   floor  of  the   Senate   by   the 

to  say  that  it  was  proper  that  it  should  PJ°P;^  ex«ed?he  anoint  s^resp^e"uvef^  s^^ioj"  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  those 

be  made,  and  that  the  Senate  should  not  above  specified,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  niade  by  the  President  of  the  United 

be  left  In  doubt,  nor  should  the  people  of  increase  the  amount  so  to  be  applied,  pro-  States. 

the  United  States  be  left  in  doubt,  as  to  vided  that  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to  Again,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  It 

how  much  of  this  great  sum,  aggregat-  be  applied  toward  assistance  to  the  people  clear  that  in  that  observation  I  am  not 

ing  over  half  a  billion  dollars,  is  going  to  ot  said  three  countries  shall  not  exceed  the  criticizing  either  the  President  or  the 

each  country.    There  may  be  a  differ-  ^^^^  amount  which  shall  be  appropriated  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

ence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  Austria  or  P^,""^°*  *°  ""*  authority  granted  by  this  Relations,  but  rather  I  am  praising  both 

Italy  or  France  should  have  a  certain  of  them  for  their  farsightedness  In  giving 

amount,  and  it  was  proper  and  appro-  Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  the  In-  to  the  Senate,  to  the  Congress,  and  to 

priate  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  sertion  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  In- 

should,  as  l?e  did  in  his  address,  break  amendment,  that  which  begins  with  the  formation  as  to  how  much  it  is  contem- 

down  the  amount  of  $597,000,000  into  its  word  "except,"  which  I  have  read,  is  that  plated  will  probably  be  required  for  each 

component    elements    and   respectively  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  If  a  ceiling  of  these  respective  countries. 
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Mr.  President,  what  is 
nmaaa  for  thu 
that  every  Member  of  th( 
asked  to  vote  for  an 
appropriation  of  over  bai 
Ian  la  entitled  to  know  h< 
voting  for  as  a  maximum  lor 
three  countries. 

It  may  be  stated  that  tliis 
all  be  cured  by  the  Commi 
priations.  and  I  shall 
very  few  moments.    When 
I  should  Iflce  to  know,  if 
not  saying  I  will  not  vote 
vqr  amendment  is  not 
Ifte  to  know,  if  I  could,  th^t 
voted  for  the  $597.0C0.OOO 
for  a  sum  which,  so  far  as 
edge  and  prophetic  vision 
is  to  be  broken  down  in 
amounts   to    which    the 
Michigan  has  referred  in 
to  which  the  President 
States  llkewiM  referred. 

Mr.  President,  it  should 
ajso  that,  while  this  ma 
viewed,  of  course,  by  the 
Appropriations,  it  would 
slole  for  the  Committee 
tions  in  its  wisdom^^nd 
use  the  best  wisdom  anc 
which  it  is  capable,  and  I 
est  admiration  lor  it — I 
tirely  possible  that  the 
Appropriations  might   com 
recommendation  of  SlOO.i 
one  of  these  countries  aild 
less  for  anothei.    I.  as  a 
bad  voted  for  a  blanket  & 
an  appropriation  of  $5971)00 
be  in  a  some^  hat  embarra 
ward  position  if  I  rose  anp 
I  voted  for  it  I  expected 
tries  would  receive  as  a 
figures  designated  by  th< 
the  Committee  on  Foreign 
hy  the  President  of  the 

Mr.  President,  when  in 
I  vot^  for  an  authorizatioti 
OCO.  I  am  voting  for  a 
V  hich  it  Is  possible,  so  fa 
of    the    bill    are 
amount  within  $597,000 
to  the  relief  of  the  people 
more  of  these  countriei. 

Regardless  of  the  fact 
have  another  chance  upon 
the  floor,  bearing  in  mind 
ing  position  in  which  one 
having  voted  for  unlimi 
then  coming  in  and  takirjg 
that,  after  all.  that  was 
wanted  or  what  he  favored 
in  mind  that  the  Presiden 
States  and  the 
of  the  Committee  on 
have  given  us  their  best 
the  amounts  which  shoulc 
each  country,  I  undertake 
course  of  wisdom,  of 
tive  policy,  is  to  specify  in 
I  have  done,  the  maximukn 
the  countries,  with  the 
provided  with  respect  to 
the  President  might  find 
ment.  make  it  advisable 
countries  should  receive 
tion  somewhat  larger  that 
contemplated  in  the  flgur  ». 

All  the  argumentc  I  hav  * 
Immediately  confronted  t^ 
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tioa  tliat  we  cannot  tell  anything  about 
it,  that  we  cannot  tell  what  Austria  needs, 
what  France  needs,  what  Italy  needs. 
If  that  were  true,  I  undertake  to  say  we 
would  be  making  a  mistake  in  passing  a 
bill  providing  an  authorization  of  $597,- 
000,000  as  an  over-all  maximum  figure. 
But  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  testi- 
mony upon  this  proposition  is  so  clear 
that  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  has  been 
a  careful  screening,  an  accurate  estimate. 
one  under  which  we  are  justified  in  not 
leaving  in  the  bill  blanket  authority,  but 
should  specify  for  each  country  the  maxi- 
mum 1,0  which  I  have  referred,  with  the 
elasticity  which  I  have  included. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  now  from  a 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  as  found  on  page  10703 
of  the  Record  of  Monday: 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  amazing  doc- 
umentation which  Is  available  on  everj'  point 
Involved.  I  now  refer  to  the  scrupulous 
screening  which  has  t>een  given  the  cost 
estimates.  We  have  not  simply  invited  these 
three  bard-pressed  countries  to  &sk  us  what 
they  want  and  to  come  and  get  whatever 
they  please — as  seems  to  be  the  suspicion  in 
some  quarters.  On  the  v^ntrary.  their  re- 
quests have  been  carefully  studied  by  every 
available  device.  The  final  figure*  are  not 
theirs.  The  final  figures  are  ours.  They  are 
cut  to  the  t>one.  They  represent  a  minimum 
basis  of  rock-bottom  subsistence  and  survival 
in  the  kind  of  a  world  we  want  to  save  for  cur 
own  sakes.  France  asked  (or  $459,000,000. 
She  was  cut  $131,000,000.  Italy  asked  for 
$575,000,000.  She  was  cut  $348,000,000. 
Austria  asked  for  $85.0CO,000.  She  was  cut 
$43,000,000.  Such  ultimate  figures  are  not 
the  work  of  star  gazers.  They  are  the  work 
of  realists.  They  will  still  be  subject  to 
further  review  when  the  actiial  appropriation 
Is  submitted. 

Mr.  President.  I  quote  also  very  briefly 
from  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  on  November  11, 
1947.  at  page  57.  The  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
was  presiding.  The  witness  on  the  stand 
at  that  time  was  Undersecretary  of  State 
Robert  A.  Lovett.    I  quote: 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  Is  very  Im- 
portant because  there  is  a  somewhat  gen- 
eral Impression  that  all  you  have  done  is  to 
virtually  accept  petitions  and  pass  them 
along  to  us.  It  is  my  imderstandlng  quite  to 
the  contrary,  that  you  have  screened  to  the 
last  degree  of  care  that  you  can  exercise.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  demonstrate  that 
point. 

Secretary  Lovrrr.  Very  well,  sir.  I  can  as- 
sure you  very  positively,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  know  of  no  situation  lot  which  there  has 
t>een  more  honest  effort  to  develop  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  situation  than  In 
this  particular  one  which  is  presented.  The 
figures  currently  included  in  this  presenta- 
tion show  a  very  wide  discrepancy  from  those 
Indicating  the  requests  at  the  recipient  coiui- 
trles. 

We  are  doing  our  best  to  meet  their  needs, 
but  we  are  trying  to  do  it  in  a  realistic  man- 
ner and  within  the  reasonable  limits  which 
we  feel  should  be  Imposed  on  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  statement 
made  a  year  ago  or  6  months  ago.  The 
hearings  were  held  on  November  10,  11, 
12. 13,  and  14.  Mr.  Lovett  testified  with- 
in a  very  few  days  prior  to  the  rendition 
by  the  President  of  his  notable  address 
on  the  17th  of  this  month. 

I  respectfully  sutunlt  that  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  legislates 
upon  a  proposed  authorization  of  an  ap- 


propriation, the  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  not  have  before  them  merely  a 
blanket  figure;  certainly,  when  the  fig- 
ures, as  is  the  case  in  this  instance,  have 
been  so  closely  ascertained,  so  well 
estimated,  so  clearly  demonstrated  to  be 
reasonable  and  propei  and  not  the  fig- 
ures of  star-gazers.  With  the  bill  in  its 
present  form,  carrying  the  amount  of 
$597,000,000. 1  am  not  at  all  saying  I  shall 
vote  against  it,  if  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate  it  shall  reject  my  amendment. 
If  we  pass  it,  however,  and  it  goes  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  what  basis 
will  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
for  knowing,  unless  it  studies  the  debates 
and  the  speech  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  how  the  $597,000,000 
is  determined,  which  figure  as  a  maxl- 
mimi  ceiling  is  contained  in  the  bill 
which  we  shall  have  passed? 

I  think  that.  In  fairness  to  Members 
of  the  Senate,  in  fairness  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  fairness  to  the 
other  body  of  the  Congress,  we  are  en- 
titled to  have,  when  it  can  be  had  so  com- 
pletely and  so  nearly  and  so  accurately. 
and  when  safeguards  against  the  possi- 
bility of  making  any  mistake  are  so 
clearly  provided  In  my  amendment,  I 
submit  that  the  only  proper  coiirse  is  for 
us  to  specify  in  the  bill,  as  I  have  in  this 
amendment,  the  maximum  beyond 
which  the  appropriations  for  Austria 
shall  not  go,  the  maximum  beyond  which 
the  appropriations  for  Prance  shall  not 
go.  the  maximum  beyond  which  the  ap- 
propriations for  Italy  shall  not  go;  pro- 
vided that  If  the  President  finds,  for  the 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  mentioned 
in  the  amendment,  that  more  is  net»ied, 
he  in  his  wisdom  may  give  authorization 
for  such  additional  amount. 

Mr.  President,  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senate  in  listening  to  me 
upon  this  amendment.  I  feel  it  Is  an 
Important. amendment.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  particular  legislation  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  precedent. 

I  realize,  as  does  every  other  Member 
of  the  Senate,  that  when  action  is  taken 
by  the  Senate  upon  any  particular  bill. 
the  action  so  taken  may  rise  up  20 
years — yes,  a  century  from  now — as  a 
precedent  justifying  other  action.  That 
has  been  eloquently  tesified  to  In  nu- 
merous cases.  I  remember,  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  within  the  last  3 
years,  an  instance  in  which  a  previous 
action  was  submitted,  as  I  recall,  as  a 
precedent,  when,  at  the  very  time  the 
action  was  taken,  it  was  distinctly  stated 
ort  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  it  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  precedent.  So. 
Mr.  President,  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  we  have  at  this  time,  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Lovett,  with  the  explanation 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  with  the 
explanation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  the  three 
coimtrles  mentioned  in  the  bill,  with  the 
maximum  ceiling  applicable  to  the  three 
combined.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not break  it  down  into  the  maximum  for 
each  of  the  countries,  with  the  elasticity 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  shall  not  trespass  longer  upon  the 
time  of  the  Senate,  unless  some  ques- 
tion shall  be  addressed  to  me.    I  thank 
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the  Presiding  Officer  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  for  their  courtesy  In  listen- 
ing to  this  presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  debate.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  have  a  vote.  I  simply 
wish  to  make  a  further  brief  observation 
in  response  to  the  eloquent  remarks  of 
my  able  friend.  I  reiterate  all  that  I  have 
previously  said  about  the  scrupulous  care 
that  has  been  taken  in  making  the  esti- 
mates and  in  figuring  the  tentative 
amounts.  I  have  never  seen  greater  care 
taken,  and  I  have  never  seen  more  au- 
thentic figures  resulting.  The  figures  are 
specifically  identified  in  the  committee 
report.  As  indicated  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  they  are  specifically  iden- 
tified in  the  address  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  in 
the  presentation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  nothing  blind 
about  the  prospectus.  We  simply  sug- 
gest to  the  Senate  that  it  can  rely  upon 
that  break-down  in  the  report  and  in  the 
presentation  of  the  bill,  that  being  a 
standard  and  traditional  reliance,  and 
that  under  all  the  circumstances,  since 
we  are  seeking  to  avoid  Anything  like  a 
strait-jacket,  it  would  be  inadvisable,  in 
the  opening  commitment  of  this  legis- 
lation, to  imdertake  classifications.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  DCNNELLl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  those  are  all  the  amendments  that 
are  on  the  clerk's  desk.    Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
all  there  are. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  to  address  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MALONE.    I  do. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brick- 
EB],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
KemI,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
WiLUAMS],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Wilson  I.  the  Senator  from  Montana  fMr. 
EcTONl,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
DwoRSH.'.Kl,  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  JentterI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legielative  Clerk.  On  page  2. 
lines  7  and  8.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"or  by  making  funds  available  to  the 
government  of  a  recipient  countir.'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  that  all  the  amendments 
be  read  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  desire  to  explain  the 
amendments.  Whether  or  not  they  are 
read  is  immaterial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thinks  it  is  advisable  that  the  clerk 
read  the  amendments. 


The  LxdSLATTVB  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
lines  7  and  8,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"or  by  making  funds  available  to  the 
government  of  a  recipient  country.";  on 
page  3,  line  2,  to  strike  out  "$597,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $400,000,000"; 
on  page  3.  line  25,  to  strike  out  "or 
funds";  3n  page  4,  beginning  with  line  11, 
to  strike  out  through  and  including  line 
3,  on  page  5,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foltowing:  "(b)  to  make  available  to 
its  people  without  cost  the  commodities 
made  available  under  this  act";  on  page 

5,  beginning  with  line  12,  to  strike  out 
through  and  including  line  15;  on  page  5, 
line  16,  to  strike  out  "(f)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(e)";  on  page  5,  line  23,  to 
strike  out  "(g) "  and  ln.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
"(f)";  on  page  5,  line  24,  to  strike  out  ", 
while  the  need  therefor  continues,";  on 
page  6,  line  1.  after  the  word  "or"  to  in- 
sert a  comma  and  the  words,  "while  the 
need  therefor  continues,";  and  on  page 

6.  line  4,  to  strike  out  "(h)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(g)." 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  were  just  read  at  the 
desk.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  agreeable  to  having  the 
amendments  considered  en  bloc,  or  does 
he  want  separate  consideration  for  each 
amendment? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  make 
an  explanation  of  the  amendments,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MALONE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Hickeniooper 

O'Mahoney 

Baldwin 

Hill 

Overton 

Bai: 

Hoey 

Pepper 

Barkley 

Holland 

Beed 

Brlcker 

Ives 

Revercomb 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Robertson,  Va 

BroolEs 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Buck 

Johnston.  8.  C- 

SaltonctaU 

Bui^hfield 

Kem 

Smith 

Butler 

Kllgore 

Sparkman 

Byrd 

KoGwIaud 

Stennls 

Cain 

Langer 

Stewart 

Capehart 

Lodge 

Taft 

Ciipper 

Lucae 

Taylor 

Chavee 

McClellan 

Thomae,  Okla. 

Connally 

McParland 

Thumas.  I7tah 

Cooper 

McGrath 

Thye 

Cordon 

McKellar 

Tobey 

Donnelt 

McMabon 

Tydlngs 

Dworshak 

Mcgnuson 

Dmstead 

EctOQ 

Malone 

Vandcnberg 

Eilender 

Martin 

Watklns 

Ferguson 

Maybank 

Wherry 

Plant'ers 

MUIlkln 

White 

Fulbright 

Moore 

Wl!ey 

George 

Mo  roe 

Williams 

Gurney 

Murray 

Wilson 

Hatch 

Myers 

Toung 

Hawkes 

O Conor 

Hayden 

O'Danlel 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  BrewstebI  is 
absent  on  official  business,  attending  the 
Geneva  Conference, 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Robertson]  is  absent  because  of  Illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy ]  is  absent  becatise  of  official  com- 
mittee business. 


Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Dowixrr] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Air. 
Wagner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
Eastland]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
bis  family. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
GrebnI   is  detained  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  MC- 
Carrah]  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty- 
eight  Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  Sehate 
,bill  1774.  now  before  the  Senate,  pro- 
vides, in  the  main,  as  did  other  relief 
measures  such  as  the  UNRRA  Act,  that 
goods  and  other  materials  shall  be  given 
to  recipient  governments,  and  that  those 
governments  may  sell  the  goods  and  re- 
ceive money  for  them,  the  money  pre- 
sumably going  into  a  revolving  fund,  but 
actually  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
governments  or  groups  currently  in 
power,  with  such  goods  going  direct  into 
the  market  only  available  to  such  people 
who  have  the  funds  to  purchase  them. 

We  have  all  observed  revolving  funds 
among  foreign  governments.  For  exam- 
ple. Tito,  of  Yugoslavia,  financed  an 
army  through  his  revolving  fund  by  sell- 
ing goods  furnished  by  UNRFIA;  and  we 
now  know  where  Tito  stands.  The  Sen- 
ators joining  me  in  presenting  this 
amendment  think  we  should  close  at 
least  the  obvious  loopholes  in  the  bill 
which  now  allow  goveinments  to  con- 
tinue to  abuse  the  privileges  gained 
through  relief  from  the  United  States. 
When  the  recipient  governments  are  al- 
lowed to  sell  the  goods,  they  immediately 
go  on  the  market  and  are  available  only 
to  people  having  the  money  to  purchase 
such  goods.  They  are  not  given  to  the 
hungry  people  who  need  them  which 
should  be  the  objective  of  any  such  leg- 
islation. In  Greece  I  picked  up  an  arm- 
ful of  canned  fruit,  meats,  and  vege- 
tables, made  in  California,  Illinois,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  other  sections  of  this  coun- 
try. Those  goods  were  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. In  the  Athens  market,  for  exam- 
ple, the  merchants  are  selling  the  goods 
over  an  area  8  or  10  blocks  long.  The 
prices  are  not  exorbitant  In  terms  of  our 
wages  but  they  are  exorbitant  in  terms 
of  the  wages  paid  in  those  countries. 
Wages  in  Greece  ran  between  8.000  and 
10.000  or  12,000  drachmas  a  day.  Eighty- 
five  hundred  drachmas  is  equivalent  to 
approximately  80  cents.  Those  who  are 
supporting  families  on  that  amount  of 
money  are  not  buying  caimed  goods.  In 
Greece  If  one  has  plenty  of  money  he  can 
live  well;  the  goods  are  tliere.  If  he  has 
no  money  he  has  nothing  to  eat.  since 
nothing  is  given  away— it  is  sold. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  criti- 
cize any  prior  legislation  or  methods  of 
distribution,  but  It  Is  the  time  and  place 
to  profit  by  past  errors  and  mistakes. 

Our  amendment  provides,  first,  that 
the  recipient  governments  may  not  sell 
the  goods;  also  that  they  may  not  sell 
and  export  goods  of  the  same  character 
from  their  own  country  while  the  short- 
age or  need  exists.  Also  under  our 
amendment  we  would  not  furnish  money 
or  credit,  but  would  furnish  the  goods 
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avs  liable, 
tpe  re- 
could 
the 
)eople 


tQ 


necessf  ry 


were 


tbemselveB.     We   would   purcha^   the 
goods,  either  In  oor  own  covmtryj  or  in 
oCtoer  countries  when  they  are 
and  i>Iace  them  in  the  hands  of 
cipient  governments  so  that  they 
be   distributed    free   of    charge 
people,    in    order    that    hungry 
might  actually  receive  food. 

That  would  be  done,  of  course. 
the  supervision  of  the  existing 
ery.    There  .s  a  Mr  Allen  over  thejje 
undertaking  such  supervisory  work 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mi 
DKKBcaG  I  seems  to  believe  that  he 
efficient.    I  do  not  have  the 
formation  about  him.     He  has 
skeleton  organization,  but  that  is 
would  need  tf  none  of  the  goodj 
permitted  to  be  sold.    If  they 
countered  in  the  market  place  we 
know  that  the  black  market  was  ir 
ation.  and  for  that  reason  the  su 
would  be  very  much  simplified 

In  former  years  the  railroads 
country    gave   away    second-ham 
Then  they  began  to  miss  new  t 
they  discontinued  selling  or  givini 
any  kind  of  ties,  and  as  a  result 
new  policy  when  a  tie  was  I'ound  in 
one's  backyard,  it  was  evidence 
had  bpen  stolen.     We  must  use 
common  sense  and  psychology,  anc 
up  some  of  the  holes  in  the 
of  relief  goods  in  the  same  manne 

I  should  like  to  explain  the 
changes  embodied  m  the 
On  page  2.  lines  7  and  8.  we 
strike  out  "or  by  making  funds 
to  the  government  of  a  recipient 
try."    That  would  simply  prohibit 
Ing  any  funds  available  as  such 
country.    We  would  purchaje  the 
wherever  they  might  be  available 
der  the  terms  of  this  amendment, 
of   furnishing   funds,   we   would  ^mply 
make  the  good:$  available. 

The  next  amendment  is  on  pag 
•ectfon  4.    In  line  2.  on  page  3 
pose  to  5trike  out  :'$597.000.0(Kr 
sert  m  lieu  thereof  "$400,000,000." 
of    cur    people,    including. 
Members  of  the  House  of 
Uvea,  believe  that  $597,000,000 
represent  the  emergency  need. 

My  associates  in  offering  the 
ment  are  the  Senator  from.«Ohi( 
Bucxnl.   the   Senator    froni' 
(Mr.  Kem).  the  Senator  from  De 
[Mr.  WuuAMSl.  the  Senator  froct 
[Mr.  WusoMl.  the  Senator  from 
tana   [Mr.   EcroiiJ.   the  Senator 
Idaho  (Mr.  Owosshak],  and  the 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Jknhxk].    Ou- 
dusion  is  that  inasmuch  as  we 
return  here  on  the  2d  or  3d  of 
the   appropriation  of  a   lesser 
might  be  an  additional  check  on 
of  the  fimds.    The  amount 
be  appropriated  is  supposed  to  las 
March.    We  shall  return  here  on 
or  3d  of  January.    If  it  then 
that  the  $400,000,000  is  being 
utilired.  and  that  it  is  insuficien 
jrery  few  minutes  we  can  increase 
appropriation.    If  It  is  not  being 
er^  used,  or  if  $400,000,000  proVe 
enough,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
crease  the  amount. 
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On  page  3.  line  25,  we  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  words  "or  funds."  The  language 
would  then  read: 

Before  any  commodities  are  made  avaUable 
to  any  recipient  country  under  the  authority 
of  section  3  of  this  act,  an  agreement  shall 
be  entered  into — 

And  so  forth.  By  including  the  words 
-or  funds"  we  indicate  that  we  might 
furnish  the  money  direct,  to  be  *»xpended 
by  the  recipient  countries,  which  under 
our  amendment  is  to  be  avoided. 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  11,  we 
propose  to  strike  out  through  and  in- 
cluding line  3  on  page  5.  I  wish  to  '•ead 
the  paragraph  which  we  propose  to 
strike  out.  because  it  is  really  the  heart 
of  the  bill  which  we  wish  to  change. 
Subsection  (b).  which  we  propose  to 
strike  out.  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  to  the  extent  that  supplies  procured 
with  funds  authorized  under  this  act  are 
not  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  tn  dol- 
lars, they  shall  be  furnished  only  upon  con- 
dltion  that  the  government  of  the  receiving 
country  agree  that  when  it  sells  aucb  sup- 
plies for  local  currency  (a)  the  amounts  of 
such  local  currency  will  be  deposited  by  It 
In  a  special  account:  (b)  such  account  will 
be  used  within  such  country,  as  a  revolving 
fund,  until  June  30.  1948.  only  for  such  pur- 
poses as  may  be  agreed  to  between  such  coun- 
try and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
for  relief  and  work  relief  purposes,  includ- 
ing local  currency  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Incident  to  the  furnishing  of  assist- 
ance; and  <c>  any  unencumbered  balance 
remaining  In  such  account  on  June  30.  1948. 
will  be  disposed  of  within  such  country  (or 
such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  between  such 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  approval  by  act  or  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  Congress  F 

Many  of  us  believe  that  we  are  not  in 
the  business  of  setting  up  a  WPA  in  any 
of  the  coimtries  of  Europe  for  work-relief 
purposes.  We  believe  the  United  States 
should  give  the  goods  outright  and  let 
the  coimtries  know  that  the  contribution 
is  in  fact  an  outright  contribution  to 
hungry  people  and  no  in  support  of  any 
government  or  group  of  persons. 

I  have  just  concluded  a  trip  through 
those  countries,  as  have  many  other 
Members  cf  the  Senate  and  of  the  House, 
and  I  think  that  we  are  agreed  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  food  and  that  they 
need  an  additional  increment  of  food, 
together  with  some  fuel,  in  order  to  get 
through  the  winter  comfortably. 

Those  who  have  joined  me  in  offering 
this  amendment  believe  that  we  should 
give  direct  aid  to  those  countries  as  a 
gesture  of  pure  relief,  just  as  was  done 
in  connection  w^ith  the  Galveston  flood 
and  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  elim- 
inating unworkable  conditions  and  con- 
ditions which  would  permit  them  to  go 
into  the  business  of  running  a  WPA  with 
our  backing:  in  other  words  putting  this 
Nation  in  the  light  of  supporting  spe- 
cific governments  and  certain  groups  of 
men  instead  of  confining  it  to  actual  re- 
lief of  the  hungry  and  cold  people. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion,  speaking 
only  for  myself,  that  the  Socialist-in- 
clined governments  of  those  countries 
are  as  responsible  for  the  hungry  and 
cold  people  as  any  emergency.  But 
this  Is  no  time  to  debate  that  subject. 


I  think  the  time  to  debate  it  Is  when  the 
so-called  Marshall  plan  comes  before 
the  Senate.  We  shall  have  plenty  to  say 
about  that  subject  at  the  proper  time. 

I  was  in  the  Ruhr  and  went  into  the 
coal  mines  and  steel  mills  there.  In  one 
coal  mine  and  more  than  a  mile  back 
from  the  shaft  2,000  feet  deep.  I  crawled 
on  my  belly  more  than  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  to  inspect  the  face  of  a  new  3  foot 
vein  where  they  were  setting  up  a  coal 
cutter.  They  were  using  pneumatic  picks 
to  break  it  down  and  a  shaker  conveyer 
down  the  5  percent  dip  of  the  vein  to  the 
regular  web  conveyer  where  it  v/as  con- 
veyed to  the  loading  chutes  and  there 
put  into  3 '/2-ton  cars  in  strings  of  as 
many  as  30  cars  to  be  run  to  the  shaft. 
The  methods  were  very  ^;£Bcient.  I  said, 
"Why  do  you  not  get  more  coal  cutters?" 
The  answer  was.  "Our  firm  intention  was 
to  get  more  coal  cutters,  but  there  is  only 
one  factory  in  Germany  manufacturing 
them,  and  that  factory  Is  on  the  repara- 
tions list  and  will  be  removed  to  Russia 
or  Prance." 

That  is  just  an  example.  I  shall  not 
go  further  Into  it  at  this  time,  but  shall 
confine  my  remarks  entirely  to  direct 
food  and  fuel  relief. 

In  this  propo.sed  amendment  we  pro- 
pose to  tie  it  down  so  that  the  needy 
people  are  given  the  commodities.  We 
do  not  intend  to  permit  them  to  build 
up  a  fund  with  which  to  operate  a  WPA 
or  any  kind  of  a  trick  government,  and 
we  do  not  intend  that  the  relief  goods 
l>e  utilized  to  hold  existing  governments 
in  power  and  to  do  as  Tito  did  in  Yugo- 
slavia, sell  such  goods  to  finance  an 
army  or  other  government  operation. 
Let  the  people  be  free  to  vote  for  any 
government  they  want  in  their  elections. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  current  knowl- 
edge in  those  countries  that  some  of  the 
election  results  were  influenced  by  some 
of  the  leaders  coming  to  the  United 
States  before  such  elections  and  then  re- 
turning to  their  respective  countries 
and  representing  to  them  that  if  they 
were  elected  they  could  get  the  neces- 
sary money  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  many  were  elected  by  reason  of  that 
fact.  It  was  somewhat  similar  to  the 
situation  when  we  had  the  WPA  and 
the  PWA.  When  some  rival  candidates 
were  up  for  election  and  one  could  prove 
that  he  could  get  more  projects  from 
Congress  for  his  State  than  could  his 
opponent,  he  got  the  votes.  W3  think 
we  ought  to  stay  out  of  such  situations 
and  not  be  used  or  allow  funds  voted 
for  relief  to  be  used,  to  elect  persons 
to  office  in  the  recipient  countries  or 
to  hold  certain  governments  in  power. 

Beginning  on  line  12.  page  5.  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  to  and  including  line 
15.  ^hat  is  subparagraph  (e)  of  section 
6.  which  reads  as  follows: 

(e)  to  make  available  to  its  people  at 
reasonable  prices,  consistent  with  economic 
conditions  in  the  recipient  country,  such 
commodities  as  it  may  seU  tinder  the  terms 
of  this  act. 

We  simply  strike  that  subparagraph 
out  in  accordance  with  the  language 
adopted  in  the  beginning,  simply  delet- 
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tog  any  reference  to  the  recipient  coun- 
tries selling  any  commodities  furnished 
(or  the  relief  of  hungry  people. 

On  page  5,  line  16,  strike  out  subpara- 
graph (f)  and  insert  to  lieu  thereof 
"(e)." 

On  page  5,  line  24,  strike  out  "while 
the  need  therefor  conttoues." 

On  page  6,  line  1,  after  the  word  "or", 
tosert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "while 
the  need  therefor  continues." 

In  these  last  two  amendments  we  sim- 
ply prohibit  any  exporting  of  any  com- 
modities furnished  the  recipient  coun- 
tries by  us  and  also  prohibit  the  export 
of  any  goods  produced  by  them  of  a  like 
nature  while  the  need  for  such  commodi- 
ties continues,  under  penalty  of  stopping 
the  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ators who  have  Joined  with  me  in  offer- 
tog  and  supporting  this  amendment  be- 
lieve that,  regardless  of  the  cause  of  the 
hunger  and  cold,  which  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  here,  the  goods  should 
reach  the  hungry  and  cold  people  free  of 
charge  to  the  same  manner  as  we  fur- 
nish such  goods  to  the  recipient  coim- 
tries. The  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
says  that  we  are  not  committtog  our- 
selves with  respect  to  the  main  plan  In 
voting  for  this  bill.  I  agree  with  that 
statement,  and  wish  to  emphasize  It  at 
this  time. 

We  believe  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
stop  all  loopholes  which  would  permit 
those  governments  to  sell  the  goods  de- 
livered to  them,  which  is  to  effect  put- 
ting them  direct  toto  the  black  market, 
the  white  market,  or  the  free  market, 
whatever  it  may  be  termed.  Such  a 
course  simply  means  that  the  man  with 
money  can  eat  and  the  man  without 
money  cannot  eat.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  feed  those  who  cannot  otherwise 
afford  to  eat.  and  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  simply  to  furnish  an  addi- 
tional guaranty  that  the  objectives  of  the 
legislation  will  be  reached. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.    I  have  not  concluded. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  the  funds. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  have  listened  to  the 
address  of  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada 
with  great  interest,  and  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  energy  and  enterprise  which 
he  has  shown  in  visiting  the  different 
countries  to  which  he  has  referred. 

I  was  in  Athens  a  little  while  after  the 
Senator  was  there,  and  I  saw  American 
canned  food  being  sold  in  the  streets. 
I  believe  it  had  reached  there  as  a  result 
of  UNRRA  several  years  previously.  But 
it  proves  that  any  system  is  bad,  whether 
it  be  sendtog  food  or  sendtog  funds,  if  it 
Is  not  well  thought  out  and  well  organ- 
ized and  well  controlled.  There  Is  not 
anything  wrong  in  itself  in  sending  funds. 
The  thing  that  is  bad  is  the  lack  of  con- 
trol. 

I  asked  a  question  of  Secretary  Lovett 
on  this  very  point,  and  because  it  is  per- 
ttoent  to  this  amendment  I  ^x>uld  like 


to  read  it.  with  the  Senator's  permission. 
It  is  very  short.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Senator  Lodgb.  Will  any  of  the  dollars 
which  will  be  appropriated  under  this  In- 
terlm-ald  plan  go  Into  the  hands  directly,  of 
any  foreign  officials,  or  la  all  of  the  purchas- 
ing to  tte  done  here  and  deliveries  made  In 

gOOGS? 

Secretary  Lovrt.  The  answer  to  your 
question  is.  It  will  be  done  both  ways,  but 
there  will  be  funds  delivered  to  the  foreign 
recipients  to  be  expended  through  the  nor- 
mal channels  of  trade  bnly  after  they  have 
obtained  their  allocation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  or  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Having  done  this  and  paid 
for  the  goods,  they  are  expected  to  come  to 
us  for  reimbursement  with  the  necessary 
dociunents  showing  that  the  transactions 
were  within  the  terms  or  conditions  laid 
down.  In  such  cases  they  would  actually  buy 
the  merchandise  through  private  channels. 
We  feel  It  is  worth  whUe  to  keep  those  chan- 
nels open. 

Then"  we  relmbiu-se  them,  provided  the 
amoiuts  and  commodities  were  within  the 
provisions  of  the  agreements. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  think  the  dollars  are 
pretty  well  safeguarded  so  far  as  improper 
use  Is  concerned? 

Secretary  Lovett.  You  see.  sir.  we  do  not 
pay  untU  they  have  already  purchased  the 
commodities,  so  that  the  vouchers  and  sup- 
porting documents,  are  available.  We  are 
satisfied  on  that  point. 

I  present  that  quotation  because  I 
think  it  is  pertinent  to  the  matter  of 
conditions. 

Mr.  MALONK  T  thank  the  distto- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to 
prevent.  We  are  trying  to  prevent  giving 
money  to  coimtries  which  then  will  use 
It  to  purchase  and  distribute  the  goods. 
Just  as  England  did  during  the  war,  with- 
out credit  to  this  Nation.  Experience 
shows  that  when  purchases  are  made  in 
this  maimer  no  one  knows  where  the 
goods  come  from. 

Then  under  the  pending  bill  we  further 
complicate  the  matter  by  having  a  re- 
volving fund,  and  then  regardless  of  past 
experience  we  seem  to  hope  that  if  some 
of  the  funds  are  left  over  we  would 
have  a  voice  to  the  disposition  of  them. 
Under  such  a  complicated  set  of  condi- 
tions the  hungry  man  would  not  know 
who  is  giving  him  the  food. 

Therefore  it  is  our  considered  opinion 
that  we  should  safeguard  this  arrange- 
ment by  chinking  up  some  of  the  cracks 
we  have  foimd  through  experience;  and 
we  believe  that  to  this  manner  some  of 
the  most  flagrant  abuses  can  be  stopped. 

I  had  Intended  to  add  to  the  amend- 
ment a  provision  that  the  Red  Cross  or 
some  similar  organization  should  be 
made  the  distributing  agency  for  the 
food.  I  was,  however,  persuaded  by  some 
of  my  colleagues  who  joined  with  me  not 
to  offer  such  an  amendment,  because 
they  were  not  sui^e  that  it  would  be  en- 
tirely practicable  to  build  up  the  Red 
Cross  again. 

We  can  at  least  give  the  food  to  the 
recipient  countries,  and  make  every  ef- 
fort to  gu£U*antee  its  delivery  to  the 
hungry  people  In  the  same  manner  that 
the  recipient  governments  receive  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  England  now  has  an 
todex  of  recovery  of  113  percent  as  com- 
pared to  1938.  France  has  a  95  percent 


recovery,  and  Italy  Is  fast  recovering. 
But  this  Is  not  the  place  to  discuss  that 
subJecL 

So  If  we  are  going  to  give  the  money, 
either  $597,000,000  or  $400,000,000,  let  us 
make  the  gesture,  just  as  I  have  said,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake or  the  Galveston  flood.  Then  we 
can  say,  "The  food  is  yours.  Now  get 
it  to  the  people  who  need  it." 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  understood  the  Senator 
to  say  that  the  military  operations  of 
Tito  in  Yugoslavia  were  financed  by  a 
revolving  fimd  similar  to  the  one  set  up 
In  this  bill.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do  not  think  It  was 
a  revolving  fund.  He  was  allowed  to 
take  the  food  smd  sell  it,  and  the  suppo- 
sition was  that  he  used  the  money  to  pay 
his  troops,  since  ha  had  no  money  other- 
wise. The  hungry  people  largely  did 
not  get  the  food. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  have  sdso  heard  It  said  by 
persons  who  have  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  after  visiting  there  during  the 
past  summer,  that  there  was  evidence 
that  operations  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
to  Greece  were  being  financed  with 
American  money;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
Insurrectos  had  American  supplies  and 
were  operating  with  American  money, 
and  that  the  government  of  Greece  was 
also  being  supplied  by  us.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  had  no  chance  to 
tovestigate  that  condition  personally. 
There  is  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  Amer- 
ican supplies  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  guerillas.  That  also  is  an- 
other subject.  I  thtok  I  debated  it  at  the 
time  that  the  loan  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment came  up  to  the  Senate  last  spring. 
Today  there  is  a  government  to  Greece 
that  was  left  there  by  the  British.  The 
Greeks  have  a  king  and  a  queen,  although 
they  are  not  Greeks;  they  were  im- 
ported. They  also  have  a  premier, 
whose  name  is  Themistocles  Sophoulls. 
I  visited  with  him  3  hours  in  his  home. 
He  is  87  years  old.  He  is  the  Clemenceau 
of  Greece;  I  believe  him  to  be  Just  that. 
He  is  honest;  he  Is  earnest;  but  he  is  not 
in  control  of  the  government  of  Greece, 
and  as  a  result  is  very  unhappy.  Many 
of  the  so-called  insurrectos,  according 
to  the  premier,  are  loyal  Greek  people 
who  do  not  like  betog  ruled  by  the  present 
government  and  who  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  represent  the  real 
Greek  people. 

If  we  continue  to  provide  the  commod- 
ities to  be  sold,  and  the  money  continues 
to  go  toto  the  hands  of  the  government, 
It  will  be  Just  like  the  WPA;  it  will  sim- 
ply tend  to  keep  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  whoever  Is  allowed  to  get  the 
money  through  the  sale  of  the  relief 
goods  furnished  by  the  United  States 
and  I  am  not  to  favor  of  doing  business 
that  way. 

Mr.  LODGK  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
bill  does  not  apply  to  Greece  to  any  way, 
shiSLfie.  or  manner. 
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Mr.  BfALONE.  Yes.  I  was!  using 
Greece  a.>  an  example,  and  I  thlt^^  it  is 
a  very  good  one 

Mr.  VANDENBLRO.  Mr.  Prdsldent 
the  Senator  from  i.Iaine  suggested  that 
the  aniendments  might  be  handled  en 
bloe.  I  should  think  that  woulo  b ;  quite 
Impossible,  and  I  imagine  the  E  enator 
from  Neirada  would  wish  to  ha^^e  the 
amendments  submitted  one  by  one  would 
he  not? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  have  no  objec  ion  to 
submitting  the  amendments  en  bU  c.  just 
as  they  were  introduced,  becaus;  they 
all.  with  the  exception  of  the  amc  unt  of 
the  appropriation,  point  to  the  sai  ne  ob- 
JccUve. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  That  'ill  be 
quite  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  MALONE.     The  reasons  I  )r  the 
amendment  are  clear.    There  aie  two 
things  we  wish  to  do:  First,  prevent  the 
goods  from  being  turned  into  mo  ley  by 
the  recipient  countries  and  ustd    or  the 
support  of  the  governments  and  p  ersons 
currently  in  power,  and  second,  w?  wish 
to  prevent  the  good^  from  going  in  medi- 
ately into  the  black  markets,  whit  mar- 
kets, or  free  markets,  or  whateve  r  they 
may  be  called  with  the  result  tha  ,  hun- 
gry people  who  are  working  for  ii  e  cur- 
rent wage  rates  cannot  purchase  them, 
and  certainly  the  unemployed  can  lot  se- 
cure them.    We  provide  for  a  ret  uctlon 
of    the    $597.0C0.000    appropriati(  ns    to 
9400.000.000     We  beUeve  the  $4(0.000.- 
000  to  be  sufBcient.    In  any  case   ce  will 
return  un  January  2.  and  at  that  Jme  if 
the  plan  is  working  satisfactorily  as  we 
bope  it  will  be  and  more  funds  an  need- 
ed, it  will  be  simply  a  matter  of  ( arm  to 
provide  such  additional  funds.    B  it  if  at 
that  time  the  program  is  not  «  orking 
satisfactorily  or  U  the  $400,000,000  proves 
to  be  a  sufficient  sum,  no  further  appro- 
priations need  be  made. 

All  the  amendments  except  t  he  e- 
dticed  appropriation  point  to  th ;  same 
objective,  and  I  beUeve  it  is  propT  that 
they  be  considered  together. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dies  the 
Chair  correctly  understand  that  tl  le  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  wishes  to  hav :  these 
amendments  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MALONE  I  agree  that  t  ley  be 
considered  en  bloc,  for  the  reason:  I  have 
Just  given. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I 
have  no  objection  to  having  these 
amendments  considered  en  bloc.  I  sim- 
ply w  ished  to  discover  what  the  { enator 
from  Nevada  wished. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senatoi  from 
Michigan  has  had  no  trouble  disc  »venng 
it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG  Then  I  ;uggest 
that  that  arrangement  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V  rithout 
oMecitlon.  the  amendments  will  ^e  con- 
Mered  en  bloc 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Now.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, let  us  see  what  we  are  to  vo  e  upon 
en  bloc.  I  tlunk  I  can  say  withe  ut  res 
ervatlon  that  the  adoption  o  these 
amendcfnts.  which  are  being  :onsid- 
ered  en  bloc,  would  completely  lestroy 
not  only  the  entire  theory  upon  which 
this  bill  Is  written  but  the  entiie  basis 
tipon  which  the  post-UNRRA  re  ief  or- 
ganisation has  been  set  up  and  he  en 
tire  basis  upon  wliich  it  is  contei  iplated 


to  operate  in  respect  to  this  under- 
taking. I  shall  be  specific  about  it.  I  do 
not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  very  long, 
however.  In  connection  with  this  matter, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  obvious 
that  a  vote  in  favor  of  these  amendments 
en  bloc  would  be  a  vote  against  anything 
remotely  adequate,  remotely  safe  in  its 
protections  or  remotely  consistent  with 
our  American  purpose;  and  I  shall  try  to 
make  that  plain. 

The  first  amendment  would  undertake 
to  strike  out  the  language  "making  funds 
available  to  the  government  of  a  recip- 
ient country." 

I  could  quite  share  the  feeling  of  my 
able  friend,  the  able  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, if  that  language  were  to  apply  to 
the  general  distribution  which  is  contem- 
plated under  the  bill.  That  language  is 
necessary  for  one  specific  purpose  and 
one  purpose  only,  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  procurement  of  supplies  which 
have  to  be  procured  by  the  beneficiary 
government. 

For  instance,  when  offshore  purchases 
are  made  under  the  terms  of  the  relief 
bill  the  process  is  very  clear.  It  was  out- 
lined In  great  detail  In  our  hearings. 
The  process  is  as  follows:  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  passes  upon 
the  original  requisition  of.  let  us  say.  the 
Italian  Government.  It  authorizes  the 
Itahan  Government  to  enter  the  market 
and  undertake  to  procure  the  goods. 
When  the  Italian  Government  has  pro- 
cured its  offers  in  response  to  the  speci- 
fications they  are  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  American  authorities.  When  the 
transaction  is  completed  all  the  papers 
are  delivered  to  the  American  authorities 
to  be  checked  in  every  aspect  required 
by  the  bill,  which  is  a  very  complete 
check,  and  only  when  the  final  credit  has 
been  approved  in  all  these  respects  Is 
there  any  transfer  of  credit.  It  is  in  ef- 
fect a  transfer  of  credit  and  not  a  trans- 
fer of  funds. 

Dealing  with  this  point,  at  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  had  a 
memorandum  prepared  categorically  set- 
ting forth  this  routine,  and  I  can  merely 
say  to  the  Senate  that  if  this  routine  can- 
not be  followed,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  purchase  of  offshore  goods,  the 
practical  workings  of  this  entire  program 
are  pretty  well  nullified. 

It  is  very  easy  to  offer  an  amendment 
In  complete  good  faith — I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  I  am  not  ques- 
tioninr  his  g^od  faith  for  an  instant — it 
is  a  perfectly  simple  matter  to  offer  what 
seems  to  be  on  its  face  a  useful  amend- 
ment, yet  one  which,  when  it  fails  to 
gear  into  the  extensive  machinery  that 
has  been  provided  for  this  undertaking. 
becomes  a  very  serious  matter  which 
might  not  have  been  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  amendment  at 
all.  So  I  am  saying  at  this  point,  in 
connection  with  tht  first  of  the  amend- 
ments which  have  to  be  voted  on  en  bloc, 
that  I  think  it  would  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  entire  procurement  sys- 
tem, which  is  deemed  not  only  to  be  es- 
sential, but  to  be  wise  and  safe  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the 
bill. 

I  desire  to  add  one  or  two  tilings  at 
this  point,  because  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  constantly  said,  "We  do  not 


want  to  furnish  this  money  to  these 
countries  to  do  ai  they  please  with  it." 
No  one  is  getting  anything  to  do  as  he 
pleases  with,  under  the  bill.  Most  of 
the  difficult  situations  to  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  referred  in  the 
course  of  his  interesting  remarks  are 
mistakes  and  errors  and  even  outrages 
which  occurred  under  UNRRA,  things 
which  caused  us  to  withdraw  from 
UNRRA.  and  to  insist  that  processes  of 
that  nature  should  no  longer  be  fol- 
lowed. 

The  things  to  which  he  points  are  the 
things  which  have  been  substantially 
corrected  in  subsequent  relief  adminis- 
trations, and  if  the  Senator  is  not  will- 
ing to  testify  that  the  post-UNRRA  re- 
lief administration  in  Europe  is  an  in- 
finite improvement  on  the  UNRRA  ad- 
ministration, if  he  is  not  willing  to  tes- 
tify that  it  has  largely  caught  up  with 
the  mistakes  and  errors,  if  he  Is  not  will- 
ing to  testify  that  we  have  learned  by 
experience  and  are  profiting  by  experi- 
ence. I  can  only  say  his  testimony  dis- 
agrees with  that  of  every  other  of  his 
colleagues  whom  I  have  heard  testify, 
who  went  abroad  during  the  past  sum- 
mer to  view  the  situation  at  first  hand. 

Mr.  MALONE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada? 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MALONE.  I  believe,  as  does  the 
Senator,  that  many  corrections  have 
been  made.  I  believe  that  we  now  have 
In  Europe  a  man  who.  If  he  had  author- 
ity to  move,  as  he  apparently  does  not, 
would  do  a  good  jrb.  I  refer  to  Dwight 
Griswold. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Governor  Gris- 
wold is  not  Involved  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  bill  or  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  merely  wished  to  tell 
the  Senator  that  I  thought  that  if  he 
were  allowed  to  act,  he  could  accom- 
plish results. 

In  regard  to  "messing  up"  the  bill, 
which  has  been  so  carefully  prepared, 
the  amendment,  it  appears  to  me.  goes 
right  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter, 
that  is.  that  the  European  countries  will 
be  allowed  to  buy  goods  wherever  they 
see  fit.  and  when  they  have  done  so  and 
the  invoices  are  received  here,  under  the 
bill  they  will  be  paid,  and  as  in  the  case 
of  past  relief  measures,  including 
UNRRA.  get  the  credit  for  furnishing 
the  goods  to  their  people  Instead  of  the 
United  States,  which  furnishes  the 
money  In  sweat  dollars  collected  from 
49,000.000  taxpayers. 

My  colleagues  who  are  sponsoring  the 
amendment  and  I  believe,  generally,  that 
the  United  States  should  get  credit  for 
this  relief  and  that  it  should  go  direct 
to  the  people  who  are  involved,  who  are 
hungry  and  cold.  This  is  a  complicated 
bill,  a  point  on  which  I  agree  with  .^le 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  we  believe  it 
could  be  simplified  with  great  benefit  not 
only  to  the  people  who  are  to  be  fed,  that 
is,  the  Individuals,  not  the  particular 
governments,  in  whom  I  still  insist  we  are 
not  interested,  but  also  to  our  great  bene- 
fit, making  this  gesture  to  the  people  of 
Europe  so  that  they  know  who  is  giving 
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them  the  food,  and  that  we  do  not  ex- 
pect a  return  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  has  submitted  a  series  of  8 
or  10  amendments,  and  at  tils  own  Intla- 
tlve  he  asks  that  they  be  voted  on  en  bloc. 
The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  take  each 
amendment  as  I  come  to  It.  and  I  suggest 
that  we  confine  our  debate,  all  of  us  being 
as  brief  as  possible,  to  the  particular 
amendment  under  discussion,  so  that  we 
can  make  orderly  headway  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  said  this  one  amendment  he 
was  discussing  would  affect  the  entire 
bill,  and  I  agree  that  it  does  affect  the 
entire  bill,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment,  it  simplifies 
the  legislation  and  clarifies  the  objective. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  understand 
that  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  able  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
made  several  references  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  UNRRA  program.  I  know 
the  Senator  would  also  be  fair  enough  to 
say.  since  he  has  spoken  of  the  recent 
relief  program  being  an  improvement  In 
efficiency  and  In  methods  over  UNRRA, 
that  UNRRA  had  the  disadvantage  of 
being  the  first  program,  that  it  was  set 
up  rapidly,  covered  a  large  area,  had  to 
operate  in  a  short  period  of  time,  and 
that  it  too.  no  doubt,  would  have  Im- 
proved Its  own  administrative  technique 
had  it  had  opportunity  to  gain  the  expe- 
rience which  was  subsequently  acquired. 

I  say  that.  Mr.  President,  because  I  feel 
very  strongly  that,  on  the  whole.  UNRRA 
did  a  good  job,  that  while  there  may  have 
been  defects  in  its  program,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  administration  of  aid 
through  the  international  organization 
was  the  right  principle.  I  think  we  have 
erred  in  departing  from  that  policy.  I 
would  rather  lose  a  little  money  and  re- 
tain more  good  will  than  the  contrary. 

While  UNRRA  will  stand  before  his- 
tory upon  the  record  it  actually  made, 
and  It  certainly  does  not  need  my  feeble 
voice  in  Its  defense,  I  merely  rose  to  ask 
the  able  chairman  if  he  did  not  believe 
UNRRA  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
that  It.  too,  would  have  profited  by  expe- 
rience if  Its  life  had  not  been  ended. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  Interrupted  me  In  this  fashion, 
because  I  think  that  otherwise  the 
Record  might  have  conveyed  a  wrong 
Impression. 

Everything  I  have  said  about  UNRRA 
is  true.  In  my  opinion.  I  think  tiiat  in- 
herently UNRRA  could  not  operate  effec- 
tively because  it  was  under  a  multilateral 
international  administration,  which 
made  a  successful  type  of  administration 
liighly  dif^cult.  I  tliink  there  are  many 
pretty  bad  spots  in  the  UNRRA  record 
as  a  result.  But  I  would  not  for  an  in- 
stant deny  that  there  was  a  splendid 
devotion  to  an  Ideal  in  its  management. 


I  would  not  deny  for  an  instant  that,  in 
spite  of  all  Its  handicaps  and  errors,  it 
served  an  utterly  Indlspenslble  purpose  at 
the  time  it  was  in  operation. 

Ur.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  propoimd  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
As  I  understand  the  amendment  that  Is 
pending,  it  deals  with  several  sections  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  It  not  possible  for 
any  Senator  to  request  a  division  of  the 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  point  out  that  the  Senator 
offering  the  amendments  requested  that 
they  all  be  considered  en  bloc,  and  by 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  agreed  to 
do  so.  The  request  was  put  and  there 
was  no  objection.  So  the  Senate  is  bound 
to  consider  the  amendments  accordingly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  not  In  the 
Chamber  at  the  time,  having  been  called 
from  the  floor  temporarily,  but  I  regret 
very  much  that  that  condition  obtains. 
I  for  one  would  like  to  vote  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  under- 
takes to  reduce  the  authorization  from 
$597,000,000  to  $400,000,000.  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  vote  for  the  rest  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  that  I 
have  no  objection  whatever,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Senators  who  joined  with 
me  In  offering  the  amendments  have  any 
objections  to  voting  on  them  separately. 
We  also  have  no  objection  to  voting  on 
them  collectively.  If  It  Is  possible  to 
change  the  rule,  the  Senators  have  our 
permission  to  proceed  in  that  way, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  portion  of 
the  amendment  which  relates  to  the  total 
authorization  of  appropriations  be  voted 
upon  separately. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate can  always  undo  what  It  has  done. 
The  request  has  been  made  that  that 
particular  portion  of  the  amendment  be 
voted  on  separately.  That  merely  ap- 
plies to  the  total  amoimt  of  the  appropri- 
ation, the  Chair  understands. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield,  while  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  raises  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  I  am  not  raising 
a  point  of  order.  I  am  merely  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  because  It  can  only 
be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  Chair's  understanding. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Inasmuch  as  a  sepa- 
rate amendment  can  be  offered,  if  the 
group  of  amendments  en  bloc  Is  voted 
down,  affecting  the  total  amount,  it 
seems  to  me  that  nothing  much  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  setting  aside  the  rule 
which  was  adopted  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  seems  to  me  we 
might  save  time  In  arriving  at  a  vote 
on  the  bill.  That  is  the  only  purpose  I 
had  In  mind. 


Mr.     BARKLEY.    I     do     not     know 

whether  that  result  would  be  a«xom- 
plished. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  L^  there 
objection  to  the  request  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Chair  please  state  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  that  that  section  wtiich  is  being 
amended,  which  contains  the  appropria- 
tion, be  voted  on  separately.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  understand. 
Mr.  President,  that  we  are  first  voting 
en  bloc  on  all  the  remaining  amend- 
ments, and  not  upon  the  proposal  to  re- 
duce the  simi? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Therefore  I  con  - 
tlnue  to  address  myself  to  the  motion 
that  is  pending,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances I  skip  for  the  time  being  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  amount.  The  third 
amendment  deals  with  the  question  of 
sums,  which  I  have  already  discussed, 
and  simply  is  supplemental  to  the  previ- 
ous amendment  on  the  same  subject. 

We  now  come  to  the  amendment, 
which  I  take  it  from  the  observations  of 
my  able  friend  from  Nevada  really  goes 
to  the  heart  and  core  of  his  objection, 
namely,  to  require  that  everything  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  shall  be  given  away 
free  gratis  for  nothing.  Well,  that  in- 
volves a  highly  laudable  and  human  point 
of  view,  wlilch  I  would  be  the  last  to 
criticize,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  confesses 
a  total  failure  to  understand  the  nature 
and  character  of  tills  operation,  because, 
for  instance,  when  we  are  relieving  hun- 
ger and  cold  and  distress  in  Italy,  let  us 
say,  during  the  ensuing  three  winter 
months,  we  are  not  simply  relieving  the 
distress  of  the  Indigent;  we  are  relieving 
the  distress  of  the  entire  population,  be- 
cause the  food  and  fuel  deficit  is  a  total 
deficit  in  the  economy  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  only  reason  we  have  to  furnish 
the  food  and  fuel  is  because  there  are 
not  dollars  available  to  balance  the  defi- 
cit by  direct  purchases  abroad.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  way  that  it  is  possible 
to  separate  the  Indigent  In  the  recipient 
country  as  the  ones  who  are  to  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  our  attention.  We  are 
serving  all  the  people  of  Italy,  and  it  is 
just  as  important  that  the  middle  class 
in  Italy  should  not  starve  or  freeze  as  it 
is  that  the  indigent  should  not  starve 
and  freeze.  Yet  when  we  come  to  the 
contemplation  that  we  are  furnishing 
food  and  fuel  to  the  middle  class  and  the 
upper  class  as  well  as  the  indigent,  it 
seems  to  me  perfectly  fantastic  to  say 
that  we  should  make  a  free,  unlimited, 
gratis  gift  of  food  and  fuel  to  this  total 
population.  I  submit  tliat  under  the  cor- 
rect concept  of  the  bill,  it  becomes  in- 
defensible to  talk  about  requiring  that 
this  shall  operate  on  the  basis  of  a  total 
gift. 

That  is  not  the  only  thing  involved. 
We  all  know  that  if  there  is  any  tiope 
for  the  economies  of  Europe,  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  internal  recuperation  in  the  di- 
rection of  reorganized  domestic  econo- 
my; and  that  means  an  attention  to 
sound  finances  and  sound  budgets.   If  all 
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lb*  aid  la  put  upon  a  charity  Uaala.  all 
burden   U  eliminated   from   tiie   local 
budaeta  to  provldr  airalniit 
ilea  that  are  inherent  in  the 
any  lovtrnment  on  earth.    A 

in  whirh  the  lift,  the 
I  a  budgetary  windfall  to 
eflclary  country,  and  that  la 
prrrtae  thlnva  which  we  are 
vuard  aialntt  by  requlrtni  thu 
local  currency, 

I  autaUl,  Mr.   Prealdent 
wiMittfif  UMiipolnt  w» 
matter,  and  with  the  Krrniritt  rr 
the  hlih  motive  which  I  know 
my  friend  from  Nevada  and 
clatM  in  mnkinR  thl^  prnpn^al. 
It  la  not  only  completely  at 
with  the  theory  of  the  lea lslatt<{n 
think  It  rompliti'ly  collldei  wl 
economic  common  aense, 

Mr.lCALONE.    Mr.  President 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  VANDENBERO.     I  yield 

Mr,  MALONE.    It  seems  to 
we  are  fumlxhlnir  fuel  and  (ooc 
only  furnlshhiR  It  because  the 
needs  the  fuel  and  food.     We 
partlciilarly  Into  the  reasons 
need  tt. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.     The 
wronf  about  that.  In  my  opiniot 

Mr.   MALONE.    If   the 
aDow  me  to  finish 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.     I  beg 
tor'9  pardon. 

Mr.  MALONE.     If  an  efTort  w 
to  trace  this  fuel  to  see  where 
bt  oaed.  I  presume  we  would  find 
tt  would  be  used  In  the  furr  ace.^ 
create  electric  power.  In  furnace 
cities,  and  In  Individual  stoves 
vkia  liMt  for  citizens  who  are 
taOBfry.    We  get  no  return   f 
city,  only  the  recipient  govem^ient 
self  gets  a  return,  not  the  Unttr 
If  there  could  be  some  return 
United  Staten  In  their  own  morry 
would  be  helpful,  but  there  \%  nb 
to  Us  whatever,    80  why  would 
MMilstl  to  allow  the  furl  to  bo 
nima<^  producina  electric  pn 
furnUhinK  other  neceMitii**  to  ifte 
and  then  to  have  a  reduction  In 
the  poor  people  needing  the 
fuel  so  badlyf 

Mr.  VANDENBERO     Mr  Pr 
think  I  have  covered  all  the 
iubmltted  to  me  by  my  able! 
When  he  gets  around  to  the 
heating  plants  that  are  Koinu  tc 
fuel.  It  seems  (O  me  he  presenti 
hlblt  which  limply  fort  me*  the 
have  made,  that  where  there  is 
ftPMlty  to  pay  for  fuel,  that 
ahoukl  be  tapped.    I  know  of  n 
why  the  American  people  should 
to  make  up  denclts  that  are  n 
created  In  thu  rashlon.    80  I 
end  where  I  began,  that  I 
amendment  Ignores  the  entire 
upon  which  thU  undertaking  In 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  yield 
Mr.  MALONI.  It  leema  to  fee  that 
the  Senator  has  at  laal  fotter  to  the 
real  heart  of  the  proUan.  whici  is  that 
in  tha  winter  time  it  ceruinly  U  cold  in 
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France,  and  that  some  people  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  electric  bills  and  fuel  billa 
and  the  various  bills  that  will  come  to 
them  Sh  the  result  of  expenditures  nec- 
essary to  heat  a  city  or  a  hotel.  That 
is  why  I  believe  there  could  b«  a  reduc- 
tion in  rates  as  a  result  of  our  gift  of 
fuel.  So  It  all  oomN  back  to  one  thtnu, 
as  we  should  find  if  we  had  tho  time  and 
the  patience  to  follow  through  In  re- 
spect to  all  the  fuel  and  the  food  we 
furnUh.  Either  the  Indigent,  hungry, 
and  cold  pacple  should  be  allowed  bene- 
fits by  way  of  reduction  by  the  French 
Government  In  the  rales  rharsod  those 
people  for  the  heat,  and  so  fonh,  which 
is  oratted  by  the  fuel  wc  furnl-^hed  the 
Franeh  Government,  or  the  whole  thing 
falls  flat.  No  money  conteti  into  the 
United  States  Government  in  return. 
The  money  goes  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. If  It  seeks  to  get  what  tt  can  from 
some  of  Its  Indigent  citizens,  instead  of 
lowering  its  rates. 

If  the  recipient  governments  are  al- 
lowed to  sell  the  Icod  and  fuel  given 
them  by  this  Oovertuuent,  the  money 
in  their  currency  should  be  paid  to  the 
United  States.  Then  we  could  subse- 
quently use  £uch  currency  of  the  respec- 
tive goveniment  to  purchase  such  manu- 
factured goods  as  may  be  produced  by 
them,  needed  In  this  country. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  want  to  add  a  word  and  then  I 
shall  move  on.  I  think  the  Senator  again 
misconceives  the  theory  and  concept  of 
the  legislation.  The  reason  food  and 
fuel  have  to  be  furnished  is  not  because 
the  people  are  too  poor  by  and  large  to 
pay  for  it.  It  is  not  because  the  mu- 
nicipality does  not  have  the  resources 
with  which  to  pay  for  the  fuel  to  run  the 
lighting  plant.  It  is  because  they  do  not 
have  the  international  exchange  with 
which  to  make  the  imports  that  are  In- 
dispensable to  do  the  particular  thing 
that  may  be  Involved.  So  that  it  Is  not  a 
situation  where  we  can  apply  a  needs 
test.  It  is  a  situation  where  we  apply 
the  test  of  availability  In  respect  to  the 
payment  for  Indispensable  Imports, 
which  la,  It  seems  to  me,  a  conrr pt  thnt  la 
a  thousand  miles  removed  tri^m  a  plea 
on  a  charity  hauls.  | 

Mr,  BARKLEY,  Mr  PreslHenf.  wilt 
the  Senaioi  yirld  to  me  at  that  potni? 

Mr,  VANDENBERO     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARXLIY.  With  respoct  to  the 
theory  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  in 
the  case  of  a  central  heating  plant  In  any 
city  In  Italy  or  France  where  coal  fur- 
nished by  us  had  gone  into  thd  furnaces 
that  produced  heat,  the  ultimate  con- 
clusion of  that  theory  would  lead  the 
United  States  Into  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing the  individual  heating  bills  of  citizens 
of  a  community  that  were  afforded  heat, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  coal  was  being 
furnished  by  us  to  the  community  or  city. 
Certainly  we  are  not  seeking  in  the  pro- 
posed legUlation  to  go  anythlni  like  that 
distance. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO,    I  yield. 

Mr,  CHAVEZ.  I  believe  It  would  be 
veil  If  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
clarify  the  purpose  of  section  3  of  the 
bill.   Of  course.  It  doea  not  refer  only  to 


economic  retrogression  or  to  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  but  it  does  definitely 
say: 

It  is  tits  purpose  of  this  set  to  provide  Im- 
in*dtst«  MsiitsDcs  In  the  form  at  food,  fusl, 
and  othsr  cununoclitiM  urgently  nttdtd  by 
ths  peoples  of  Austria,  Prance,  and  Itsly, 
hfrvlnaltsr  reftrrtd  to  as  the  reclpltnt  eoun* 
IrlM- 

To  what?— 
to  AlisviRt*  oondittons  of  Intolerabls  hungtr 
snd  cold. 

So  of  necessity,  if  that  ti  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  we  can  say  that  It  does  not  refer 
only  to  the  economic  situation  In  the 
country.  I  think  If  the  Senator  frbm 
Michigan  would  clear  that  featiira  up 
possibly  we  would  not  be  confused. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  would  think 
there  was  no  po.ssible  confusion  about  it. 
The  point  is  that  this  intolerable  hunger 
and  cold  Is  not  due  85  percent  of  the 
time  to  a  lack  of  domestic  resources  to 
pay  for  food  and  fuel.  It  Is  due  to  a 
lack  of  sufficient  food  and  fuel  and  a 
lack  of  sufBcient  kind  of  money  with 
which  they  can  be  imported.  The  net 
of  it.  however,  arrives  at  exactly  the  lan- 
guage indicated  In  the  bill,  "Intolerable 
hunger  and  cold."  not  only  for  tlie  In- 
digent but  for  everybody. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is  correct.  But 
'what  is  going  to  be  done  if  the  indigent 
cannot  buy  the  fc^d? 

Mr.  VANDENLERG.  The  Indigent 
will  be  served  precisely  as  the  indigent 
in  the  Senator's  home  town  would  be 
served.  The  Indigent  are  not  required 
to  pay  for  the  food.  But  those  who  can 
pay  for  It  are  required  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  admire  the  Senator's 
confldence  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  A  moment  ago  than 
was  .some  confusion  In  the  Chamber 
and  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  statement 
made  by  th(^  dl.sllngulshed  minority 
leader,  I  should  like  to  ask  either  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  or 
the  minority  leader  a  question.  If  the 
chanty  piopoNcU  by  tht  Senator  from 
Nevada  In  the  way  of  a  reduction  of 
Itaht  bills  were  to  be  extended,  would 
thia  cost  the  American  taxpayer  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  BARKT  KY.  Mr.  Prtildtnt,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    X  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  merely  observe  that 
If  the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada were  carried  out  to  Its  ultimate 
conclusion,  and  I  understood  him  to  In- 
dicate that  he  wished  we  would  deal 
with  these  people  on  an  individual  basis 
and  not  deal  on  the  level  with  the  gov- 
ernment, then  In  cases  where  Indigent 
people  were  unable  to  pay  their  heating 
bills  for  heat  which  came  through  a  cen- 
tral heating  system  we  would  be  re- 
quired. If  we  were  to  follow  up  that  line 
of  thought,  to  reimburse  Individually 
those  who  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
coal  which  went  into  a  heating  plant,  If 
they  could  not  themselves  pay  for  It, 

Mr.  WHIRRY.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  Inquiry? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    X  yield. 
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Mr.  WHERRY.  After  the  certlflcatlona 
have  been  made  and  the  American  dol- 
lars furnlahed.  the  Fiench  Government 
buys  grain  from  us  which  is  processed 
and  sold  to  the  people  and  the  French 
currency  paid  by  them  for  the  flour  la 
turned  over  b>  th»«  millers  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Government  depoelta  It 
In  the  revolving  fund.    Is  that  correctt 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    Substantially. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    Substantially? 

Mr.  VANDBfTBERQ,  I  mean  there 
are  varloua  other  stepa  involved.  But  I 
aay  that  sub^tanUaUy  Uit  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  WHBRRY.  At  that  point  let  ma 
ask.  what  it  the  dIfTrrence  whether 
Prance  gives  that  food  away  through  Its 
regular  distribution  channels  as  supple- 
mental food  to  the  French  people  or 
whether  France  charges  for  it.  Is  there 
any  difference? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  That  is  a  matter 
which  peruins  to  the  internal  policies  of 
the  French  Government. 

Mr.  WHERRY  The  food  In  question 
is  supplemental  food.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  set  aside,  and  the  statement  made 
that,  "this  man  is  going  to  get  It,"  or 
"that  woman  is  going  to  get  It."  This 
is  supplemental  food,  or  supplemental 
coal  or  steel.  Once  France  gets  into 
possession  of  It.  I  ask  again  what  Is  the 
diflerence,  so  far  as  distribution  is  con- 
cerned, "Whether  It  is  paid  for  by  the  Indi- 
vidual or  Whether  It  is  not? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  sUll.  as  I 
say,  a  question  of  the  Internal  policy  of 
the  French  Government.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Senator  means  exactly  by  "sup- 
plemental food."  Let  us  take  bread,  for 
Instance.  The  French  have  reduced  their 
rationing  of  bread  to  200  grums  a  day,  as 
compared  to  600  grams  a  day  prior  to  the 
war.  The  same  thing  has  happened  In 
Italy.  So  long  as  they  rctnln  that  ra- 
tioning, that  maximum  of  200  grams,  X 
fuppuse  the  food  they  would  be  able  to 
buy  under  thi.i  bill  would  still  be  lim- 
ited to  thttt  sort  of  a  rationing  system  In 
France.  If  thry  did  not  have  enough 
food  to  make  up  the  200  grama,  the  dif- 
ference would  be  furnished  through  this 
legislation,  and  to  that  extent  tt  would 
be  supplemental  to  what  they  them- 
lelvci  had. 

Mr.  WHERRY.   That  Is  correet. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  Xf  the  entire  200 
fframi  of  bread  a  day  wore  furnished 
from  these  funds.  It  would  not  be  sup- 
plemental food  but  total  food. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  1  understand  the  Sen- 
ator.   Thnt  Is  exactly  my  viewpoint. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  The  bill  provides  that 
we  shall  deal  on  a  governmental  level. 
All  the  safeguards,  all  the  certifications, 
and  all  the  facts  must  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  Government  prior  to  the 
actual  commitment  of  the  Frencb  or 
Italian  Government, 

Mr.  WHKRRY.    I  understand  that. 

If  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  fur- 
ther yield.  I  should  like  to  make  one  ob- 
servatlori  In  reply  to  the  minority  leader. 
with  whom  I  agree. 

Mr.  VANDf34BERO,    X  yield. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  I  agree  that  the  quea- 
tlon  of  what  becomes  of  the  money  will 
be  reaolved  In  the  agreement  whieh  la 
mi^e  betwem  our  country  and  France 
as  to  what  U  to  be  done  with  the  cur- 
rency In  the  revolving  fund.  In  that  fund 
might  be  the  allocatlm  suggested  by  the 
disUngulshed  Senator  from  UUnoU  I  Mr. 
LocAal,  who  suggested  that  part  of  the 
ourrency  might  be  used  for  publicity 
purposes,  possibly  for  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica pn>gram.  Whatever  is  contained  in 
such  an  agreement.  It  must  be  executed 
as  between  the  governments  so  far  as 
concerns  the  use  of  the  funds.  I  agree 
to  that. 

TJie  other  day  1  asked  the  quesUon  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  money. 
The  distinguished  BenaUir  from  Michi- 
gan may  remember  that  I  raised  the 
point  that  It  was  my  feeling  that  the 
money  would  be  used  to  help  su.stain  the 
governments.  In  other  words,  we  would 
be  subsidizing  the  govemment.s.  I  re- 
ferred to  the  personnel  on  the  police 
force  In  Paris,  84.000  policemen.  I 
quoted  a  figure  which  had  been  fur- 
nished me  as  to  the  personnel  In  the 
French  Government.  We  ought  to  look 
Into  that  question. 

Coming  back  to  the  original  question, 
I  am  seeing  light.  I  did  not  hear  the 
amendments  read.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  what  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ments have  In  mind  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as 
the  American  taxpayer  Is  concerned, 
what  France  docs  with  the  food  after  it 
Is  paid  for.  If  it  is  paid  for,  or  after  it 
Is  received  as  a  gift.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
B.'RKiEYl  has  suggested,  the  food  will  be 
placed  In  the  normal  channels,  whether 
It  Is  paid  for  or  not.  It  will  be  furnished 
as  supplemental  rations  to  the  one  who 
eats  the  bread;  and  the  other  materials 
will  be  furnhhed  in  like  manner.  They 
win  be  furnished  to  the  one  who  gets 
the  heat,  the  cotton,  or  the  petroleum. 
X  hope  X  am  correct.  It  laems  to  me 
that  It  makes  no  dlfTertnee,  im  fur  as 
wt  art  ooncemed.  The  money  is  not  an 
important  thing.  When  I  was  In  France 
the  lowliest  person  could  get  all  the 
money  he  wanted.  It  waa  a  question  of 
urtilnu  rood.  The  ration  syntem  is  In 
operation  there.  It  will  continue  In 
optratlon. 

X  am  not  sure  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Maloni] 
has  In  mind,  but  it  seums  to  me  that  if 
the  food  Is  sent  over  as  charity,  or  as  a 
loan,  the  distribution  method^^  Is  there. 
The  food  will  be  dlsfrlbtif e4  in  the  same 
way,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  It  is 
paid  for  by  money  which  goes  Into  the 
revolving  fund.  However,  there  Is  this 
dllTbicnce:  The  provision  that  the  peo- 
ple Rhall  pay  for  It  will  result  in  placing 
In  the  revolving  fund  the  currency  with 
which  those  governments  can  maintain 
themselves.    I  think  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO,  Mr.  President,  X 
was  taking  leave  of  abeenoe  temporarily. 
(Laughter,! 


Mr.  BARKUnr.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Borry  If  I  have  encroached  upon  the  time 
of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  WHBRRY.  The  8«mator  hat  been 
most  patient  Possibly  some  of  these 
questions  are  to  far  aneld  that  they 
should  not  even  be  answered, 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr  President,  X 
should  like  to  comment  on  the  la.<it  ten- 
tence  of  the  Senator,  because  I  do  not 
think  he  meant  It. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  I  did  not  mean  It. 
X  should  like  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  tell  the  Senate 
what  he  feels  the  State  Department  haa 
in  mind  as  to  what  will  be  done  with  the 
money  which  goes  Into  the  revolving 
fund. 

Mr.  VANDENnSRG.  I  have  answered 
that  question  several  times,  but  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so  again. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  disagree  with 
the  implication  of  the  Senator  when  he 
says  that  the  proceeds  from  the  saIos  are 
to  be  used  in  some  fashion  by  the 
domestic  government. 

Mr.  WHKRRY.  I  referred  to  the  pro- 
ceeds in  the  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Yea.  The  Im- 
plication was  that  some  sort  of  govern- 
mental subsidy  was  involved.  I  disagree. 
I  disagree  at  least  to  the  extent  that  I 
shall  have  lost  all  confldence  in  my  own 
Government  if  It  ever  consents  to  any 
such  arrangement.  It  must  consent  to 
anything  that  Is  done  with  the  revolving 
fund. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  rest  of  the 
quesUon.  What  Is  to  be  done  with  the 
revolving  fund?  That  depends  upon  the 
contract  which  is  written. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    I  agree. 

Mr.  VANDENLERG.  Under  the  pres- 
ent relief  law.  Public  Law  84.  which  Is 
already  In  operation,  the  revolving  fund 
can  be  used  for  relief  and  work  relief  at 
a  supplement  to  the  original  relief.  In 
other  words,  we  get  two  or  thrre  timet 
the  relief  utilltv  of  our  money  as  a  result 
of  turning  it  Into  a  revolving  fund  under 
our  constant  veto  In  respect  to  Iti  u«e. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  .President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANOBNBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  There  would  be  no 
relief  from  that  money  unlcHs  additional 
rations  were  made  available,  would 
there? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Xt  might  take 
the  form  of  work  relief. 

Mr.  WHERRY.     But  the  worker  on 
work  relief  would  be  entitled  to  raUont. 
It  is  not  a  quesUon  of  money.    It  Is  a 
.  question  of  food. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Certainly  it  it  a 
question  of  food.  But  H  is  alto  a  ques- 
tion of  the  roaourcei  with  which  to  ob- 
tain food  which  it  in  deficit 

Mr.  Pretldont;  there  are  many  othw 
thingt  which  I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  repeat, 
for  which  the  revolving  fund  oouM  bt 
uaed.  So  far  at  I  am  coooemed.  I  am 
readj  to  vote  on  the  pending  aaeod* 
BMBti. 
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nnonth 
coun- 


llr.  MALONC. 
laior  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAIX)NE.  What  the  Senator 
aays  Is  true  If  the  people  ha  e  the 
money,  which  I  doubt.  I  have  jist  re- 
turned from  Prance.  Por  the  past 
I  have  been  In  Prance  and  other 
tries.  Moat  of  the  people  are  re  eiving 
very  low  wages  in  their  own  cu  xency. 
The  Senator  stated  that  85  percent  of 
the  people  had  money.  I  should  si  y  that 
15  percent  of  the  people  have  noney. 
and  not  85  percent.  That  is  a  mz  tter  of 
academic  disagreement,  unless  there 
some  way  of  checking  quickly, 
the  Senator  can  do  so. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.     We  .should 
have  to  agree  on  a  definition  o 
we  mean  bv  having  the  money. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator 
that  the  people  had  the  mon(  y  and 
could  pay.  If  they  have  the  mom  y.  why 
not  turn  over  the  money  received  for  the 
food,  in  francs,  or  the  money  usee  by  the 
respective  recipient  government  to  the 
American  Government  in  the  manner  I 
have  already  suggested  so  that 
buy  the  commodities  which  we  nei'd,  and 
which  are  made  by  such  recipient  i  ovem- 
ment,  In-sfad  of  going  through  tl^  e  com- 
plicated routine  provided  for  in  t 
posed  legLilatlon.  which  is  to  be 


is 
hope 

also 
what 

stated 


le  pro- 
agreed 


upon  by  three  or  four  governmer  t*?    If 


•5  percent  of  the  people  have  the 
M  the  dtitlngulKhed  Senator  from 
tan  trnggetta,  it  i»  a  very  ttmplr 
to  transfer  It  to  the  Treajiury 


noney. 
Mlcht- 
miitter 
or  the 


United  Htatea  tn  their  own  ci  rrency 
after  »urh  saiea  have  been  made  by  the 
recipient  govfrnmcnti. 

Mr  VANDKNUIRO.    Ut  un  gh  back 
toiheiftprnrni.   I  did  not  My  t^  ftt  thty 


had  thv  money, 
Mr    MALONE, 


Thp   Srnntor 


that  he  thought  that  15  percent 


utated 
of  the 


people  of  thOKv  government*  hjid   th« 
money 
Mr    VANDENBERO.    Let  us  lie  rcft- 

gonable.  If  I  tatd  that  85  percent  had 
the  money.  I  meant  that  85  perce  it  were 
not  on  relief,  and  therefore  we  e  in 
position  to  purchase  their  own  4>PPli<^* 
with  local  currency. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  8enat(>r  have 
any  f\gure.s  on  that  question? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  No:  but  dshould 
be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  change  the 
percentage  if  I  am  In  error 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  it  wduld 
more  nearly  correct  to  say  that  15 
have  the  money  and  that  85  perbent  of 
the  people  of  the  recipient  co  intrles 
would  not  have  the  funds  with  w  ilch  to 
purchase  the  food  and  fuel  needei 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Does  the 
tor  mean  that  85  percent  of  the 
of  Prance  are  on  the  poor-house 

Mr.    MALONE.    No;    they    ai|e 


be 
)ercent 


Sena- 
people 
ist? 
not.. 
However,  they  cannot  buy  canne^  goods 
such  as  I  bought  in  Oreece.  anc  which 
can  l>e  bought  In  the  black  ma'ket  in 
Prance  as  well.  The  T)rdinary  people 
cannot  buy  such  goods  t)ecause  of  the 
low  wages  received  when  they  woi|t — and 
many  of  them  are  not  working 

Another  factor  is  the  rate  of  exchange 
The  present  official  rate  In  Prai  ce,  for 
example,  is  117  francs  to  the  dollar. 
When  I  checked  out  of  the  Crillo  i  Hotel 
In  Paris  last  week  I  was  charged  |$25  for 


a  one-nlght  stay  Including  a  dinner,  be- 
cause of  the  rate  of  exchange.  One 
could  go  around  the  corner  and  get  400 
francs  to  the  dollar,  which  would  have 
reduced  my  bill  to  approximately  $8, 
which  would  have  been  reasonable,  but 
by  using  the  official  rate  of  exchange  of 
117  francs  to  a  dollar  the  rate  was  prac- 
tically trebled.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  people  are  in  such  terrible 
circumstances.  People  working  for  low 
wages  do  not  have  sufficient  money  to  buy 
the  goods.  Therefore  they  cannot  pay. 
Also  by  holding  rigidly  to  the  false  value 
of  117  francs  to  a  dollar,  exports  are  dis- 
couraged, since  no  one  can  afford  to  buy 
their  goods — therefore  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  run  out  of  dollar  baJance. 

I  should  say  that  that  statement  ap- 
plies to  80  or  85  percent  of  them.  The 
Senator  Ls  correct  in  reverse. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
let  us  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  MalonkI  for  himself  and 
other  Senators.  By  unanimous  consent 
the  amendments  are  being  considered  en 
bloc,  with  one  exception. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  ticnator  from  Michigan  a 
question. 

Is  It  on  page  A  of  the  bill  that  the  pro- 
visions are  to  be  found  with  respect  to 
the  revolving  fund  which  has  b#en  und.er 
dikcuMion? 

Mr  VANDENBERO  Yes.  The  lan- 
guage hax  br<«*n  amended. 

Mr  PEPPER.  I  have  not  seen  the 
ami'tidrntnt.  It  may  be  that  the  lan- 
guage has  already  been  satlafactorlly 
amended.  aubparMraph  ib)  on  page  4 
seem*  to  leave  open  the  question  as  to 
wheihrr  the  Oovernmrnt  recilvlng  the 
supplies  shall  Mell  thrm  or  give  them 
away,  upon  a  proper  finding.  I»  that  the 
intention  of  the  language? 

Mr  VANDENBERO.  Yes.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  the  agreement  which  is  made 
bilween  our  Government  and  the  re- 
cipient government  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  I  am  referring  to  the 
language  beginning  in  line  11.  reading 
as  follows: 

(b)  to  the  extent  thst  supplies  procured 
with  funds  autiiorized  under  this  set  are  not 
(urnUiied  on  terms  of  repayment  In  dollars. 
they  ahall  bt  furnished  only  upon  condition 
that  the  government  of  the  receiving  country 
agree  that  when  It  sells  such  supplies  for  local 
currency. 

Does  that  jnean  in  case  it  sells  them? 
Does  it  by  iinplication  allow  the  recipient 
government  to  give  supplies  to  the  in- 
digent if  the  government  should  see  fit 
to  do  so? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  First,  let  me  say 
that  that  language  has  been  changed 
and  it  now  applies  to  all  commodities 
except  those  which  may  be  the  subject 
of  direct  repayment  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Very  welL  That  is 
taken  care  of  in  the  text. 

Has  the  language  k>eginning  In  line 
16  been  altered?  I  am  referring  to  the 
words: 

(a)  the  amounts  of  such  local  currency 
wUl  be  depo8:ted  by  It  In  a  special  account; 
(b)  such  account  will  be  used  within  such 


country,  as  a  revolving  fund,  until  June  30, 
1948,  only  for  such  purposes  as  may  be 
agreed  to  l)etwe€n  such  country  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  for  relief 
and  work  relief  purposes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  That  is  out. 
The  entire  section  which  the  Senator  has 
read  is  condensed  into  a  single  sentence 
which  I  sh.ill  read,  as  follows : 

(b>  to  make,  when  any  commodity  which  Is 
not  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  In  dol- 
lars Is  made  available  under  this  act,  a  com- 
mensurate deposit  In  the  currency  of  such 
country  In  a  special  account  under  such  gen- 
eral terms  and  conditions  at  may.  In  said 
agreement,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  hold  or  use  such  special  account  for.  and 
only  for,  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  to 
between  sucu  country  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

That  is  followed  by  subparagraph  (c) 
which  gives  the  Congress  a  veto  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  ultimate  unencum- 
bered balance. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
That  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
language  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  existence  of  our 
foreign  services  in  the  countries  which 
are  the  recipients  of  the.se  dollars  in- 
volves a  con.slderable  sum  of  money  which 
we  have  to  puy  regularly.  If  we  can  let 
them  have  dollars  and  they  can  pay  them 
back  in,  supplies  and  in  other  contribu- 
tions they  muy  be  enabled  to  make,  It 
would  cost  us  no  more, 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  VANDENBERO     1  yield, 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  on  Monday  I  sugRPsted  titat 
I  might  ofTer  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
In  view  of  the  insertion  of  section  S. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO,  Ym.  But  will 
not  the  Senator  permit  us  to  wind  up  thU 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  There  li 
a  unanimous  agreement  to  vote  en  bloo 
on  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  and  other  Senators, 
with  the  exception  of  the  amendment 
regarding  the  appropriation  of  $697,000,- 
000 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  indicated. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Ma- 
LONE  for  lumself  and  other  Senators  were 
rejected. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
this  leaves  one  amendment  in  the  list 
of  amendments  offered  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  and  his  as.sociates,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  strike  out  the 
figures  "8597.000.000"  and  to  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  figures  "$400,000,000." 

It  was  suggested  in  connection  with 
the  presentation  of  this  bill  that  it  is  said 
to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  the  House 
committee.  I  am  not  clear  about  that. 
The  only  information  I  have  is.  as  Will 
Rogers  said,  from  the  newspapers.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  if  there  was  any 
such  action  it  was  by  a  majority  of  one 
with  a  number  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers absent.  But  be  that  as  it  may.  I 
know  of  no  probity  that  that  particular 
statement  has  in  our  consideration  of 
the  matter.    If  the  House  wishes  to  make 
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a  reduction  we  shall  certainly  confront 
It  In  conference  and  it  will  receive  any 
attention  it  proves  to  deserve  at  that 
time. 

So  far  as  our  original  consideration  Is 
concerned.  Mr.  President.  I  simply  want 
to  say  this  about  the  figure.  T  can  fully 
understand  the  anxiety  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  to  hold  the  figure  to  the  utter 
minimum.  I  would  want  to  join  in  any 
possible  effort  to  hold  it  to  a  minlnmm 
which  does  not  go  below  the  essentials 
of  doing  the  job.  I  know  of  no  advan- 
tage In  throwing  a  15- foot  rope  to  a  man 
who  is  drowning  20  feet  from  shore.  I 
would  rather  keep  my  15  feet  of  rope. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  conclude  a  very  brief  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Certainly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  evidence  be- 
fore our  committee  indicated  to  us — and 
I  think  this  is  a  tmanimous  verdict  on 
the  part  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee—that the  figures  had  been 
screened  to  a  degree  and  in  a  fashion, 
this  time,  which  is  Infinitely  more— shall 
I  say  scrupulous?— than  heretofore  in 
connection  with  some  previous  bills.  At 
any  rate,  It  wa.s  done  on  a  ba.sl»  which  it 
seemed  to  us  challenged  at  lcn.st  a  right 
to  our  prima  fade  belief  In  the  validity 
of  the  job  tliat  had  been  done, 

I  want  to  Indicate  how  that  job  was 
done. 

In  the  first  In.ntance,  estimates  were 
made  In  the  countries  Involved,  by  their 
own  auMiorlttes,  as  to  what  they  thought 
their   dutldt   balance   necessity   would 


Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.     I  yield  to  the 

■enntor  from  Texas, 

Mr,  CONNALLY.  1  suggest  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  ran  consider 
these  matters,  if  It  be  found  later  on  that 
the  amount  l.s  too  large.  But  the  figures 
win  not  be  found  to  be  too  large.  There 
li  danger  that  they  may  be  found  to  be 
too  small.  In  spite  of  the  careful  esti- 
mating. But  It  would  still  remain  within 
the  control  of  the  Congress  as  to  whether 
the  full  amount  .should  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  was  coming  to 
the  point  which  the  Senator  Indicates. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  statement  as  to  how  these 
figures  were  arrived  at.  if  the  Senator 
will  permit. 

I  have  said  that  original  estimates 
were  submitted  upon  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  authorities  overseas.  A  pre- 
liminary check  on  the  figures  was  first 
made  by  American  economists  and  tech- 
nicians in  our  missions  abroad.  A  series 
of  committees  was  then  established  made 
up  of  specialists  from  various  United 
States  agencies  in  Washington.  These 
committees  screened  the  needs  in  terms 
of  commodities  and  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  requesting  country  in  respect 
to  its  dollar  bialances  and  resources.  A 
second  similar  check  was  then  made  by 
economic  and  technical  personnel  in  our 
foreign  missions.  This  Included  in- 
quiries to  see  whether  the  needs  coiQd 


be  met  elsewhere  than  In  the  United 
States. 

The  balance  sheets  then  began  to  indi- 
cate the  necessary  expenditures  and 
known  resources.  Efforts  were  made  to 
see  whether  the  most  urgent  needs  in 
deficit  could  be  met  in  other  ways  and  by 
other  funds.  This  search  was  fruitless, 
except  for  small  sums  in  the  case  of 
Prance. 

Now.  listen: 

These  screenings  reduced  the  original 
Italian  requests  for  raw  materials  from 
$250,000,000  to  $150,000,000.  This  check- 
ing further  eliminated  $150,000,000  for 
pipe-line  deficiencies.  $50,000,000  for 
working  balances  of  funds,  and  $30,000.- 

000  in  payments  to  other  countries  on 
clearing  balances,  as  not  essential  for 
this  "hold  the  line"  program. 

So  the  original  Italian  request  of  $575.- 
000,000  thus,  throtigh  this  process,  came 
down  to  $227,000,000.  Without  reiterat- 
ing the  details  of  the  process,  let  me  say 
that  the  original  French  request  of 
$459,000,000  came  down  by  $131,000,000. 
as  a  result  of  this  process.  The  original 
request  from  Austria  for  January  1  to 
March  31.  1948,  was  $85,000,000.  That 
was  reduced  to  $58,000,000.  of  which 
$18,000,000  la  relief  previously  provided 
through  the  United  States  foreign -relief 
program. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues ts  that  In  justifying  an  original 
over-all  appropriation  celling,  we  felt 
that  the  evidence  submitted  to  us  not  only 
completely  jusllflcd  the  figure  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  but  would  not  justify 
any  fitiure  less  than  tho  figure  In  the 
bill,  except  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
contingencies  which  might  change  tho 
ittuntton  to  be  served, 

Wr  hud  furthermore  In  mind  the  fact 
that  after  the  authorlcatlon  is  approved, 
the  appropriation  Itself  must  go  to  tho 
Appropriations  Committee,  where  in 
turn.  It  Is  to  be  carefully  screened,  and 
whore  there  Is  available  Information  of 
even  lator  date  than  that  which  was 
available  to  our  committee.  So  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  concerned,  he 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  put  a  very  hot 
microscope  on  the  figures,  because  so 
far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  he 
wants  this  thing  to  be  on  a  bedrock 
ba.sls.  provided  It  is  adequate  to  meet  a 
minimum  challenge  to  keep  people  fed 
and  free,  people  whom  it  is  to  our  dis- 
tinct necessity  and  advantage  to  keep 
free,  this  winter. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  before 

1  ask  a  question.  I  wish  to  observe  that 
I  have  heard  this  argument  about  the 
Appropriations  Committee  used  both 
ways.  When  an  authorization  Is  pre- 
sented, it  is  always  said,  of  course,  that 
it  all  depends  upon  what  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  recommends.  In  nu- 
merous instances  I  have  also  heard  Sen- 
ators rise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
say  that  the  authorization  was  a  certain 
amount,  and  then  belabor  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  because  it  had  not 
voted  the  full  amount  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  quite  correct  about  that. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  we  realize  that  that 
situation  may  be  handled  in  cither  of 
those  ways. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  the  re- 
port to  which  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan adverted  in  his  very  able  address  in 
opening  the  debate  on  this  measure.  I 
refer  to  the  report  in  regard  to  how  these 
various  requests  were  screened.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
whether  the  committee,  in  arriving  at 
these  tentative  amounts  for  these  vari- 
ous countries,  received  any  evidence  as 
to  the  large  amount  of  gold  that  is  in  the 
hands  of  various  French  nationals.  In 
Prance  you  hear  the  figure  estimated  at 
anywhere  from  $2,000,000,000  to  $5,000.- 
000.000.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  from 
the  Bank  of  International  Settlement. 
the  annual  report  for  the  .Jeriod  ending 
March  31,  1947.  which  I  may  say  was 
quoted  approvingly  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  for  October  1947, 
and  which  estimates  the  private  gold 
holdings  In  Prance  at  3.000  tons  of  gold 
of  the  value  of  $3,400,000  000.  all  In  the 
hands  of  French  nationals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant matter  to  be  considered  in  arriv- 
ing at  whether  we  iiave  in  fact  seen  that 
all  the  means  of  these  various  nations 
are  exhausted  bexore  the  United  States 
Qovernroent  Is  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  their  dtliens. 

X  concede  that  we  have  a  very  direct 
stake  In  preserving  the  freedom  of 
France:  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
French  nationals  who  own  gold,  as  esti- 
mated by  this  report  appearing  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  amounting  to 
$3,400,000,000,  would  certainly  have  m 
much  Interest  in  preserving  the  freedom 
of  Prunco  as  docs  an  American  citlien 
who  is  a  taxpayer  of  the  United  Btatet, 
Z  should  like  to  know  what  consideration 
the  committee  gave  to  theae  reports  on 
these  rather  extensive  gold  holdings  In 
the  hands  of  French  nationals, 

Mr.  VANDENBERO,  Mr,  President, 
the  Senator  from  Wlscon.sln  IMr.  WtLiv] 
pertlstently  brought  to  the  attention  of 
tbe  committee  and  Its  official  witneBSM 
the  precise  subject  to  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  adverts.  We  were 
advised  that  insofar  as  our  Government 
can  have  any  contractual  control  over  a 
current  situation,  it  can  deal,  of  course, 
only  with  the  gold  that  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  French  Government.  That 
gold  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $700,- 
000  000, 1  think,  on  June  30:  and  my  rec- 
ollection Is  that  It  is  down  to  approxi- 
mately $325,000,000  now,  which  of  course 
is  close  to  the  point  of  red  flag  hazard 
in  respect  to  the  currency  of  a  country. 

As  respects  gold  that  may  be  hoarded, 
we  had  available  to  us  no  information 
of  an  oflBcial  nature,  because  apparently 
none  seems  to  be  available.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  there  is  a  su'ostan- 
tial  hoarding  of  gold — and  probably  of 
American  currency,  too,  as  a  result  of 
expenditures  made  by  our  troops  abroad 
There  seemed  to  be  no  way  by  which  we 
could  reach  that  subject  in  connection 
with  this  particular  bill:  but  we  have 
tirged  the  exhaustion  of  every  possible 
effort  to  Inquire  into  that  phase  of  the 
matter,  so  that  that  information  may  be 
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■Ttllable,  Insofar  as  it  can  be 
able.  In  connection  with  the 
bill,  whm  it  comes  before  us. 
only  an<wer  I  can  make  to  the 
ilr.  RUSSELL.    Mr  Pre.sident 
like  to  read  into  the  Rscoio  az 
from  the  report  of  the  Bank 
national   Settlemt-nt.  from 
that  report,  and  I  state  that  It  w 
verbatim  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
for  October.  1947     It  deals  with 
of  gold  tn  the  world.    I  shall 
one  5hort  paragraph: 

Much  of  U)«  (Old  from 
from  uth«r  amim  found   Its  way 
Vbere  coDSi<l«nible  amounts  bad 
ch— d  by  th«  public  to  recent 
csUmatcd    that    at    the    beginning 
pnrate  f;nld  boldlngs  in  Prance 
biCt)    Qgure    of    3.000    tons,    equl 
«.bout    United   States   dollars   t3 
or  Otvly  five  times  as  much  as 
of  the  Bank  of  France. 
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Mr.  President.  I  would  help  eiU  these 
nations,  but  I  think  we  shall  ail.  and 
fall  utterly,  unless  we  confine  our  help 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  he  p  them- 
selves: and  $3,400,000,000  of  go  d  in  the 
hands  of  the  nationals  of  Pra  ice.  who 
have  a  stake  in  the  Oovernmen  ;  of  that 
country,  means.  I  think,  that  ve  could 
afford  to  reduce  somewhat  th(  amount 
of  this  requested  appropriatlor .  insofar 
as  It  applies,  at  least,  to  French  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  French  pi  ople  are 
very  Intelligent  They  have  bee  i  dealing 
with  corfl  cting  philosophies  ol  govern- 
ment at  much  closer  range  than  we  have. 
over  a  long  period  of  years:  und  they 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  expeience  in 
operating  governments.  Ther  ;  can  be 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  M  ?mber  of 
this  body  or  in  the  mind  of  any  French- 
man that  if  communi.sm  were  t  o  prevail 
In  Prance,  the  state  would  find  ^ays  and 
means  to  nationalize  this  gold.  Ve  know 
that  when  the  French  people  bave  been 
appealed  to.  in  times  past,  wl  en  their 
national  integrity  was  involved,  they  re- 
q»nded.  despite  their  proper  sity  for 
hoarding.  In  1870  they  raise]  a  tre- 
mendous sum  of  money.  I  think  a  billion 
dollars,  to  the  amazement  of  th(  civlhzed 
world,  to  get  the  Pnissian  armie;  off  their 
soil,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  I  e  willing 
to  contribute  at  least  7  or  8  perci  nt  of  the 
gold  they  have  hoarded  in  ordei  to  make 
up  this  modest  reduction  In  avproprla- 
Uon  sought  by  the  amendment.  For  that 
reason,  and  that  reason  alone,  I  shaU 
support  the  amendment  offer  el  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  K£M.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  yield  to  ne  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  3eorgia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI  a  (Mr. 
honzx  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  jitld  to  the  Sent  tor  from 
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Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    I  yield 
Mr.  K£M.    I  have  been  very 
terested    in    the    figures    the 
from  Georgia  has  cited  as  to  hoarding 
gold  by  French  nationals.    I 
interested  to  know  whether  he 
figures  as  to  the  investments  c 
nationals  in  American  companies 
and  bonds  of  enterprises. 

Mr.   RUSSELL.     I  have  Jus 
report  from  the  Treasury 
which   they   estimate   the 
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amount  to  somethhig  like  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is 
nearly  so  significant  as  the  hoardings  of 
gold  by  French  nationals  in  France. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  agree  that 
some  method  should  be  devised,  if  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  tap  the  holdings  of  French 
nationals  in  this  country? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  resources  of  every  one  of  these  na- 
tions, insofar  as  they  are  available,  with- 
out stopping  all  recovery  within  the 
country,  sliould  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses intertded  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, before  the  American  taxpayer  is 
called  upon  to  foot  the  bill. 

Mr.  KE»/:.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Bfichigan  permit  me  to  ask  him 
a  question* 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator whether  any  steps  have  been  taken 
by  his  committee  to  tap  the  gold  hold- 
ings of  the  French  nationals  or  the  in- 
vestments of  French  nationals  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  made  a 
request  for  a  complete  investigation  of 
the  matter,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  and 
a  report  made  in  time  for  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  long-range 
program. 

Mr.  KEM.  Has  the  Senator  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  extent  of  the  holdings? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  No,  I  have  not. 
except  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers, 
the  same  information  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator refer?. 

Mr  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  some  method  should  be  devised  to 
tap  the.se  1-ioldings  before  further  largesse 
goes  out  to  these  countries? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  every 
effort  should  be  made  in  that  direction. 
But  at  the  moment  we  arc  asked  arbi- 
trarily to  make  a  shotgun  reduction  in 
the  figure  provided  in  the  bill,  and  it  doss 
not  seem  to  me  that  is  supported  by  rea- 
son and  logic,  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SenaKtr  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  regard  to  the  sug- 
gested amount  of  gold  that  is  being 
hoarded  by  French  nationals,  from  time 
to  time  o^er  a  long  period  of  years  va- 
rious estimates,  which,  so  far  as  any  ofS- 
cial  accuracy  could  go,  are  mere  guesses. 
have  been  promulgated  as  to  the  amount 
of  gold  he:.d  by  the  nationals  of  different 
countries,  how  much  is  in  secretion  In 
their  socks  or  stockings,  or  under  their 
beds,  or  in  some  secret  hiding  place.  It 
is  a  matter  of  pure  guesswork.  There 
are  no  oflicial  figures,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  such  figures  unless 
the  French  Government,  for  instance,  in 
this  case,  should  institute  a  completely 
totalitarian  search  of  every  home  and 
every  possible  place  of  secretion  of  gold 
in  order  to  obtain  the  exact  figures,  or 
figures  as  nearly  exact  as  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

If  any  lovemment  In  Prance  or  any 
other  country  that  was  teetering  on  the 
tightrope  were  to  indulge  in  any  such 
activity  at  this  time  it  would  bring  about 
a  chaotic  situation  which  would  defeat 
the  very  purpose  or  purposes  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  if  it  were  inaugurated  In  con- 
nection with  it. 


One  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  hoard- 
ing, if  there  is  any,  is  lack  of  confidence 
In  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  for  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  curreiKy  of  the  country  .s  the  lack  of 
confidence  In  the  stability  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  no  matter  what  gov- 
ernment it  Is.  That  would  be  true  in 
this  country  if  we  had  chaotic  govern- 
mental conditions  and  people  did  not 
hpve  faith  in  our  dollar. 

Fortunately,  not  only  the  people  of  our 
country  have  faith  in  the  dollar,  but 
the  people  of  all  nations  have  faith  in 
our  dollar,  and  the  dollar  is  now  the 
universally  recognized  standard  or  value 
all  over  the  world.  Even  Russia,  which 
pretends  to  despise  our  capitalistic  sys- 
tem, has  required  payment  in  dollars  for 
some  wheat  she  has  shipped  some  of  her 
neighlwrs.  so  that  even  in  Russia  the 
dollar  is  recognized  as  the  world  stand- 
ard of  value 

The  thing  which  will  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  French  people  or  the  Ital- 
ian people  or  the  Greek  people,  or  any 
other  people  In  Europe,  in  their  own 
currency,  will  be  the  stabilization  of  their 
own  government,  and  stabilization  of 
government  is  just  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  stabilization  of  economic 
conditions  as  day  and  night  are  hooked 
together.  We  cannot  separate  politics 
and  economics  in  the  consideration  of  all 
these  questions,  whether  internal  or  In- 
ternational. The  economic  condition  of 
people  determines  frequently  their  poli- 
tics, the  political  complexion  of  their  gov- 
ernment, and.  on  the  contrary,  the  po- 
litical conditions  of  the  country,  the  type 
of  government  the  people  have,  and  also 
may  determine  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  people.  So  that  the  two  things 
go  along  together. 

We  need  not  deny  our  Interest  In  po- 
litical stability  in  these  countries.  Po- 
litical stability  cannot  be  brought  about 
unless  there  is  a  very  marked  degree  of 
increase  in  the  economic  stability  of  the 
country. 

As  much  as  I  sympathize  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  in  the  effort  to  bring 
out  of  hiding  all  the  money  that  is  avail- 
able in  these  countries,  gold  or  American 
dollars,  I  believe  that  the  Institution  of 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ments In  those  countries  to  send  an  army 
of  occupation  into  every  home  and  every 
place  in  the  country  where  money  might 
be  hoarded  would  bring  about  a  situa- 
tion which  would  defeat  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  legislation, 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  had  yielded  the 
floor.  If  I  still  theoretically  am  In  pos- 
session of  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  connection  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
if  he  thinks  we  had  a  totalitarian  form 
of  government  when  we  Impounded  gold 
in  this  country,  and  made  it  illegal  for 
anyone  to  possess  gold.  It  had  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No:  I  do  not  think 
so.  We  did  not  institute  any  search  and 
seizure  program,  going  into  every  home 
and  every  office  and  every  man's  sock 
and  pocket,  every  bedtick  in  the  United 
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States.  It  would  have  been  useless  to 
attempt  to  search  out  gold  being  held 
illegally. 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  merely  made  it 
r  gainst  the  law. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  trusted  our  citi- 
zens, and  I  think  that,  by  and  large,  they 
obeyed  the  law. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Could  Prance  do  the 
same  thing  now,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator,  or  does  the  Senator  think  these 
trick  governments  would  go  that  far? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  situation  in 
France  is  entirely  different  from  what  it 
was  in  this  country  when  we  devalued 
our  currency,  when  gold  was  kept  as  a 
background  for  our  currency- 
Mr.  MALONE.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  we  did  away  with 
that  background. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  we  stUl  have  a 
great  deal  of  gold  stored  away  as  a  back- 
ground for  our  currency. 

Mr.  MALONE.     It  Is  a  long  way  back. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes.  It  is  in  a  safe 
place,  however,  because  it  Is  in  Kentucky. 
[Laughter.) 

Mr.  MAI-ONE.  Could  not  the  French 
Governmeni  do  the  same? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  suppose  theoreti- 
cally it  could  but  I  think  that  practically 
it  could  not,  under  the  present  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  MAL01«?E.  They  could  not  do  it 
under  their  socialistic  government. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
know  be  has  observed  conditions  in 
France,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
what  the  situation  in  France  is  now, 
fron^  his  own  personal  knowledge,  re- 
gardless of  any  testimony,  as  to  the  Gov- 
ernment being  able  to  collect  wheat  or 
fruit  from  French  farmers.  Is  the  situa- 
tion improved  over  what  it  was  let  us  say 
a  year  ago  or  2  years  ago?  Is  there  still 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  food 
from  the  farmers? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  has  been  great 
difficulty.  Of  com^e,  the  drought  which 
took  place  this  year  Intensified  the  diffi- 
culty, because  all  over  Europe  this  year — 
and  It  was  particularly  true  of  France 
and  Italy — there  has  been  the  greatest 
drought  since  the  French  Revolution. 
Everyone  concedes  that.  That  cut  down 
the  production  of  wheat  to  about  one- 
third  the  normal  production  prior  to  the 
war.  It  cut  down  the  production  of 
wheat  in  Italy  until  there  was  a  3,000,- 
000-ton  deficiency  in  the  Italian  supply 
of  wheat.  In  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber they  had  only  3  months'  supply  of 
wheat  In  France,  based  upon  their  own 
production,  and  that  meant  that  they 
had  to  obtain  9  months'  supply  from  else- 
where in  the  world  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  200-gram  rationing  that  is  in  effect 
in  France  and  Italy. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  black  market 
in  France.  It  has  been  a  very  serious 
thing  with  which  to  cope.  We  had  it  in 
this  country,  even  have  It  now,  because 
I  have  been  Informed  that  certain  great 
corporations  which  desired  a  certain 
amount  of  pipe  for  a  pipe  line  were  re- 
quired to  pay  a  $2,000,000  premium  in 
order  to  get  It,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  black  market. 


Due  to  the  black  market,  farmers  could 
obtain  more  money  for  their  crops  than 
by  selling  them  and  accepting  French 
currency,  in  which  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  confidence,  because  the  official  rate  is 
now  120  francs  to  the  dollar,  and  one  can 
go  out  on  ttie  street  and  get  400  francs 
to  the  dollar. 

That  is  not  only  true  in  France;  in 
Finland  it  is  true.  The  group  with  which 
I  was  associated  went  into  a  store  in 
Helsinki  to  buy  a  few  little  articles  to 
bring  back  to  our  families.  I  think  the 
official  rate  was  150  Finn  marks  to  the 
dollar,  and  we  were  paying  for  articles 
at  that  rate.  Somebody  came  along  and 
said.  "If  you  will  go  out  on  the  streets 
and  wave  an  American  dollar,  you  can  get 
500  Finn  marks  for  that  American  dol- 
lar." Of  course,  we  did  not  indulge  In 
any  such  practice  as  that,  but  the  black 
market  is  not  limited  to  France  or  lo  any 
other  country. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator,  based  on  his  personal  ob- 
servation or  upon  Information  which  he 
gathered  abroad,  what  provision  the 
Government  makes  to  collect  wheat? 
Can  the  Senator  tell  us  that  briefiy? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  cannot  state  the 
details  of  It.  The  Oovenunent  does  not 
seize  the  wheat  and  buy  it  as  a  govern- 
ment, in  order  that  it  may  distribute  it. 
It  has  until  now  depended  upon  the  vol- 
untary good  faith  of  the  French  peasant 
or  French  farmer.  We  in  America  do 
not  like  to  use  the  term  "peasant,"  be- 
cause it  indicates  some  sort  of  discrimi- 
nation, but  in  Eiuvpe  the  word  "peasant" 
applies  to  the  small  farmers  all  over  the 
country.  They  are  subject  to  the  same 
emotions  and  the  same  sentiments  and 
the  same  practices  as  farmers  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  would  be  expected 
to  have.  But  with  the  Government  of 
France,  it  has  been  particularly  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  them  on  a  voluntary 
basi.s.  because,  as  the  Senator  knows,  a 
terrific  drive  is  now  on  In  France  to  over- 
throw the  present  Government  and  to 
overthrow  any  government  that  does  not 
recognize  the  insidious  propaganda  and 
the  insidious  Ideology  which  we  our- 
selves are  more  or  less  confronting  in 
this  country  and  in  the  world.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  drought  In  Prance, 
and  in  all  Europe,  I  am  confident  there 
would  have  been,  under  the  voluntary 
system,  an  adequate  distribution  of 
wheat  and  other  grain  to  the  cities  where 
men  work  and  have  to  buy  their  bread. 
That  is  particularly  important  in  coun- 
tries like  France  and  Italy,  because  they 
are  bread-eating  countries.  In  Italy,  for 
Instance,  65  percent  of  the  calories  that 
go  into  the  consumption  of  human  food 
is  made  up  of  bread.  When  the  bread 
ration  is  reduced,  the  staff  of  life  of  the 
ordinary  Italian  h&s  been  reduced  to 
almost  the  same  degree  as  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  Frenchman. 

Replying  to  the  Senator's  question, 
the  French  Government  has  been  imable 
or  unwilling — and  I  think  wisely  im- 
willing — to  undertake  any  forcible  sei- 
zure of  the  grain  grown  upon  the  farms 
of  France,  in  order  that  it  might  bring 


about  a  distribution  which  might  under 
oiu*  standard  be  regarded  as  adequate 
and  fair. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  obser/ation.  It  confirms  the  infor- 
mation I  have  received.  I  have  been  told 
even  very  recently  by  those  who  have 
returned,  that  about  the  only  way  they 
can  get  the  wheat  Is,  of  course,  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  but  there  are  currency  dif- 
ficulties involved.  Payment  is  made  In 
gold  or  In  an  exchange  of  commodities, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me.  I  ought  to  say  that  taking  all 
the  wheat  there  was  in  Prance  on  the 
farms,  if  it  were  voluntarily  taken  and 
dumped  in  the  cities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  live  In  the  cities  and  work  in 
them,  there  was  not  enough  wheat  in 
Prance  early  in  September  for  more  than 
a  3  months'  supply  of  bread  for  the 
French  people. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  s^eld  at  this  point? 

Mr.  WHERRY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  hke  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
if  he  heard  that  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable reduction  In  the  acreage 
planted  to  wheat  by  the  farmers  of 
France,  the  assumption  being  that  they 
put  It  Into  better-paying  crops.  In 
other  words,  there  Is  not  the  acreage 
planted  to  wheat  in  Prance  at  this  time 
that  there  had  been  previous  to  this  year. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  did  not  receive  the 
information  that  there  bad  been  any  re- 
duction In  the  acreage  of  wheat. 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable reduction. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  received  reports, 
which  I  was  not  able  to  confirm,  that  a 
good  many  farmers  were  not  increasing 
their  acreage  for  grain,  because  they 
could  obtain  a  larger  return  by  the  sale 
of  cattle  which  they  had  permitted  to 
graze  on  the  farms  which  otherwise 
would  have  produced  grain. 

Mr.  MALONE.  So  they  decreased  the 
acreage  of  wheat? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  would  Illustrate 
the  saying  by  Mr.  Artemus  Ward,  that 
I  have  quoted  here  a  time  or  two,  that 
"One  man  has  as  much  human  nature 
in  him  as  another:  in  fact,  more."  That 
applies  as  much  to  the  French  farmers 
as  to  anyone  else. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  the  one  I  raised 
the  other  day.  with  respect  to  the  in- 
vestigation which  I  think  should  be  made 
by  those  who  will  go  from  America  to 
take  charge  of  the  investigations.  The 
point  should  be  driven  home,  because 
certainly  if  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Parrlng- 
ton  prevail,  that  the  authority  shall  be 
given  now,  to  be  applied  if  necessary,  to 
buy  up  the  entire  crop  in  this  country, 
certainly  the  administrators  of  the  re- 
lief organization  should  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  it  Is  essential  in  con- 
nection with  the  contribution  that  the 
farmers,  not  only  of  France  but  of  any 
other  coimtry  that  produces,  should  do 
their  fair  share  in  producing  grain  and 
permitting  It  to  be  ased  to  feed  the  people 
of  tixeir  respective  countries. 
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I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  written 
Into  aa  appropriation  blli    I  i«ust  ac- 
cept the  explanation  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that 
bill,  we  can  do  this  or  that,  but 
ether  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that 
trols  are  to  be  used  here,  if  it 
Daecssary.  we  shouJd  see  to  it 
en  who  produce  grain,  in  the 
countries,  in  some  way  bring 
duction  into  the  whole  outlay. 
tbey  may  do  their  share  in  feeding 
own  people. 

Mr.  MALONE. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  WHERRY.    I  yield  the 

Mr    MALONE.     I   merely 
make   the  observation  that 
It  seems   to   the  distinguished 
from  Kentucky  that  it  takes  a 
rlan  form  of  government  to 
gold  and  to  buy  the  wh:;at. 

The     PRESIDING    OPFICEIi 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator 
vada.  to  reduce  the  figure  of 
000  to  S400.000.000. 

Mr.  LANQER.    I  ask  for  the 
nays. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    I  suggest  the 
of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFPICERl 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legUlatlve  clerk  called 
and  th«  following  Senators  ansv 
their  names: 
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Jenn#r 

Johnson.  Colo. 

JoAnntitn.  8.  C. 

Kem 

Kligore 

Knowtand 

Laager 

LOtittt 

Luraa 

McCirilan 

McFartand 

UeOnUx 

McKeliar 

McMabon 

Magnuton 

Malooe 

MarUn 

Maybe  nk 

Iflllikin 

Moor* 

Mone 

UurraT 

Myers 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  lEighty- 
seven  Senators  having  answered  |to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendiient  of 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Neva  la  I  Mr. 
MalonsI  on  behalf  of  himself  ard  other 
Senators,  on  page  3.  line  2.  to  st  Ike  out 
••$597,000,000."  and  insert  in  llei  there- 
of -$400  000.000."  On  this  quesi  ion  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  reques  ;ed.  Is 
there  a  sufiBcient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordeitd.  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  n  11 

Mr.  REED.  I  have  a  general  p  lir  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  1M-.  Wag- 
wnl.    I  am  informed  that,  if  pres ?nt  and 


voting,  he  would  vote  as  I  intend 
Therefore.  I  am  at  liberty  to  vote 
"nay.- 
Mr.  WHERRY.    I  announce  tlat 
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CConi  ir 

O'Mah  ^ntf 

Overt<  n 

Peppei 

Reed 

R^vtrdomb 

Rnbrr  hoo.  Va. 

Riuael 

SnltoiiftaJl 

Smith 

Sparkifiaa 

Sicnni 

Stewart 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thorn 

Ttaom4s 

Tbye 

Tobey 

Tydinis 

Dniste  td 

Vandr  iberg 

Watkliia 

Whwi 

White 

Wi;ey 

Wt.ilaiha 

WIISCE 

Tounf 


IS 


Okla. 
Utah 


to  vote. 
I  vote 


the 


Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brsw:  rrn]  Is 


absent  on  official  business  attending  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc- 
CabthtJ  is  absent  because  of  official  com- 
mittee business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Rob- 
CRTSON 1  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
BridcesI  is  detained  on  official  committee 
business. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Downiy]  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  Is  absent  because  of  Illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Green  I  is  detained  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Mc- 
CarranI  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  each  of  the  Sen- 
ators whose  absence  I  have  announced 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  announce  further  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  ODanielI.  who  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  at  one  of  the 
Government  departments,  would  vote 
"yea"  on  this  amendment.  If  present. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr  Wac- 
itnl.  who  Is  necessarily  absent,  has  a 
general  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas IMr.  RkdI  If  prt'.H^nt  and  voting. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced*-yeas  SO. 
nays  S6.  as  follows:  | 


Brirker 

Brook* 

Buck 

Bu!'hfleld 

But.'er 

Brrd 

Chaves 

Dworshak 

Bcton 


Aiken 

Baldwin 

Barkley 

Cain 

Cspebart 

Capper 

Connally 

Cooper 

Cordon 

Donnell 

Ellender 

Ferguson 

Flanders 

Fu!  bright 

George 

Ourney 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 


YIA8— 30 

Hawkea 

Jtnner 

Johnaon.  Colo. 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Rem 

Lat.ger 

McClellan 

McFarland 

McKci'ar 

Malnne 

NAYS— 66 

Hlil 

Hoey 

Holland 

Ives 

Kllgore 

Knowland 

Lodge 

Lucaa 

McCrath 

McMabon 

M?.gnuson 

Martin 

Morse 

Murray 

Myers 

O'Conor 

O'Mahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 


Maybank 

Mllllkin 

Moore 

Rpvcrcomb 

Ru<'Eell 

Taft 

Taylor 

Wherry 

WilUama 

Wilaon 


Retk 


Robertson.  Va. 

SaltcDstail 

Smith 

Spar  !c  man 

Stennis 

Stewart 

Thocnas.  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Tbye 

Tobey 

Tydlngs 

Umstead 

Vandenberg 

Watkios 

White 

WUoy 

Toucg 


Robertson,  Wyo 
Wagxier 


NOT  VOTINa— 10 

Brewster  Green 

Bridges  McCarran 

Downey  McCarthy 

Eastland  O 'Daniel 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Malone  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
was  rejected. 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  following  amendment:  On  page  2, 
line  12,  after  the  word  "funds.^'  insert 
••or  commodities,  including  manufactur- 
ing plants.  Industrial  machinery,  high- 
way equipment,  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  equipment." 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  owing 
to  confusion  in  the  Chamber  it  was  im- 


passible for  some  of  us  to  hear  the 
amendment  read.  May  It  be  stated  by 
the  clerk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  12,  after  the  word  "funds"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  "or  commodities,  includ- 
ing manufacturing  plants,  industrial 
machinery,  highway  equipment,  and 
transportation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment." 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  proceed  to  make  a  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered.  I  wish  to  state  to  the  Senate 
that  I  share  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Vandenberg  I.  who  has 
handled  this  bill  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner,  the  hope  fhat  we  may  be  able  to 
complete  consideration  of  the  bill  this 
evening.  Tomorrow  is  Thanksgiving, 
Of  course,  we  all  want  the  recipient  na- 
tions to  be  thankful  at  least  for  the  lib- 
erality of  the  American  Congress  in 
helping  other  nations  with  the  tax 
money  of  the  American  people,  with  the 
hope  that  when  they  are  giving  thanks 
they  will  .show  a  little  appreciation. 

Mr  President,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
handled  this  legislation  In  a  patriotic 
way.  He  has  not  let  politics  Interfere 
with  the  execuUon  of  his  duties  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  should 
handle  this  class  of  legl.slatlon. 

It  Is  my  hope  to  show  the  Senate  that 
I  am  actuated  by  a  patriotic  purpose,  and 
.by  the  idea  of  trying  to  cooperate  and 
carry  out  the  noble  purposes  of  the  legis- 
lation In  a  way  In  'vhlch  American  inter- 
ests will  also  be  considered.  This  after- 
poon  I  should  like  not  only  to  give  the 
recipient  nations  cause  to  be  thankful 
tomorrow,  but  I  should  like  to  give  the 
American  taxpayer  something  to  be 
thankful  for  In  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

On  November  17.  1947.  the  President 
of  the  United  States  delivered  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congre.ss  a  message  In  person. 
Since  then  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress: have  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze 
and  digest  the  message,  which  we  all 
recognized  was  of  extreme  importance 
not  only  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  but  to  people  throughout  the 
world.  The  first  part  of  the  message 
dealt  with  the  dire  necessity  of  aiding 
Prance.  Italy,  and  Austria  in  the  immedi- 
ate future.  This  afternoon  we  are  dis- 
cussing that  particular  feature  of  the 
message.  We  are  considering  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, which  bill  has  been  so  ably  han- 
dled by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  in 
an  impartial  and  nonpolitical  way.  for 
which  I  compliment  him. 

The  President  also  discussed  what  was 
contemplated  in  the  future  to  carry  out 
the  Marshall  plan.  Without  analyzing 
the  merits  of  that  plan.  I  believe  that  . 
the  country  can  recognize  that  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  our  own  country 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  world  for  the 
United  States  to  contribute  aid  to  west- 
em  Europe,  and  possibly  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 
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As  I  have  stated,  we  have  heard,  read, 
analyzed,  and  digested  the  President's 
statement,  including  his  10  proposals 
properly  to  administer  aid  to  western 
Europe.  While  the  10  proposals  are  not 
important  In  connection  with  the  legis- 
lation which  we  are  now  considering, 
nevertheless  the  debate  has  brought  out 
the  fact  that  Senators  and  the  American 
people  are  concerned  with  the  future  and 
with  the  contemplated  pl€m. 

From  a  reading  of  10  proposals,  It  Is 
gathered,  I  believe,  by  the  people  of  the 
country  that  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  plan, 
as  offered  by  the  administration,  to  aid 
Europe,  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  the 
world,  with  as  little  unfavorable  effect 
as  possible  on  our  domestic  economy  and 
welfare.  Of  course,  we  are  charitable. 
Of  course,  we  want  to  get  along  with  the 
world.  Of  course,  we  want  the  economic 
situation  throughout  the  world  to  be 
good,  because  if  it  is  not  good  there  will 
be  chaos. 

The  only  reason  I  am  discussing  the 
10  proposals  at  this  time  Is  not  that  they 
have  any  particular  significance  so  far 
as  what  we  are  about  to  vote  upon  is  con- 
cerned, but  that  we  should  be  thinking 
about  them.  It  is  all  very  well  for  some 
of  us  to  say.  "We  must  think  of  Inter- 
national matters."  That  Is  true.  We 
should.  However,  the  average  American 
now  Is  not  thinking  about  International 
matters.  The  average  housewife  Is 
thinking  about  the  price  of  groceries. 
When  we  are  thinking  about  Interna- 
tional matters  we  should  give  some  con- 
sideration to  the  feelings  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  wording  of  the  10  proposals  of 
the  President  Implies  that  Congress 
should  pass  legislation  to  provide  many 
controls  of  our  domestic  economy,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  10  pro- 
posals do  not  suggest  any  definite  method 
of  bringing  about  such  controls,  thereby 
leaving  It  to  the  Congress  to  draft  the 
necessary  legislation.  Anyone  who  has 
read  the  message  or  listened  to  It  knows 
that  while  noble  purposes  were  outlined 
and  laudable  suggestions  were  made 
there  was  no  indication  of  a  definite  pro- 
gram. So  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to 
pass  the  necessary  legislation. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  discussion, 
that  the  results  contemplated  by  the 
President's  proposals  should  be  brought 
about,  the  question  in  my  mind  is.  How 
are  the  resiilts  to  be  brought  about  and 
what  should  the  Congress  do  about  It? 
It  is  my  feeling  that  if  the  Congress  were 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  world 
economic  situation,  the  conclusion  would 
be  reached  that  the  results  sought  by 
the  proposals  could  well  be  accomplished 
by  natural  means  within  our  power  In- 
stead of  by  legislative  methods. 

I  am  offering  for  the  ccnsideration  of 
this  body  a  plan,  basically  a  plan  devel- 
oped in  International  barter,  that  can  be 
successfully  carried  out  and  which  will 
acrcomplish  the  purposes  for  which  the 
administration  and  the  country  strive. 
It  is  offered  in  the  best  of  faith.  It  is 
entirely  nonpolitical.  It  is  with  the  idea 
of  carrying  out  the  program  of  aid  to 
Europe  and  at  the  same  time  passing 
some  attention  to  the  needs  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people. 


I  am  offering  for  the  consideration 
of  this  body  a  plan  basically  developed 
along  international  lines.  While  that 
may  not  appeal  to  some  persons  who 
probably  think  there  is  only  one  way  to 
do  it,  and  who  think  they  know  It  all,  it 
can  be  successfully  carried  out,  and  it 
will  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
the  administration  has  requested  legis- 
lation. 

For  instance,  let  us  study  for  the  mo- 
ment the  10  points  for  action  as  outlined 
in  the  President's  message,  and  apply  my 
contemplated  plan  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  each  of  those  10  points. 

I  know  that  the  10  points  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  matter,  but  we  are  think- 
ing about  them  every  day  of  the  week, 
and  the  American  people  are  thinking 
about  them. 

The  first  point  Is  the  restoration  of 
consumer  credit  controls  and  restraint 
on  the  creation  ot  inflationary  bank 
credit. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  want  inflation  to 
get  out  of  bounds.  No  one  wants  that. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  by  allowing; 
American  industry,  which  certainly 
needs  to  produce  more  and  to  expand  if 
we  are  to  keep  labor  employed,  to  con- 
tract in  Latin-American  countries  for 
commodities  necessary  to  the  operation 
of  the  aid  program  for  western  Europe, 
we  can  accomplish  the  objective. 

What  Is  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  WnsRRYl  worried  about?  Why 
does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandinbuo]  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  should  be  concerned?  It  is 
because  of  our  own  resources.  The  dif- 
ficulty has  been  that  we  wanted  to  make 
relief  payments  with  American  dollars 
and  American  commodities.  It  can  be 
done  without  America  Itself  suffering. 
If  we  barter  with  Latin-America  for 
products  which  we  say  should  go  to 
Europe  it  would  relieve  the  scarcity  of 
those  commodities  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  so  doing  we  would  increase  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

The  difficulty,  as  I  see  it  now.  is  that 
we  want  to  give  them  dollars  no  matter 
where  the  commodities  are  bought.  They 
do  not  need  dollars,  and  we  should  not 
use  dollars,  because  it  can  be  done  in  a 
sound  way,  at  the  same  time  protecting 
American  labor,  American  industry, 
American  dollars,  and  American  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
idea  that  we  should  exchange  with  the 
country  which  is  to  furnish  foodstuffs? 
Is  it  the  Senator's  thought  that  we  should 
exchange  on  an  even  basis  for  commodi- 
ties which  that  country  might  itself 
process  and 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  This  is  my  proposition, 
and  it  is  very  simple.  Supposing  we  are 
short  of  grain.  Why  is  there  such  ac- 
tivity on  the  grain  exchange  in  Chicago 
that  we  are  trying  to  Impose  controls 
upon  it?  For  the  simple  reason  that  it 
knows  that  up  to  now,  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  program,  we  have  had  to  use 
American  commodities  produced  In  this 
country.    It  is  my  idea  to  let  American 


industry.  American  business,  sell  to  Ar- 
gentina, for  example.  She  has  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  cheese,  butter,  meats,  and 
practically  everything  else.  She  does  not 
need  dollars.  We  could  permit  an  Amer- 
ican enterprise  to  trade  with  Argentina 
and  get  paid  in  products  needed  for 
France  or  Austria,  letting  the  American 
company  take  title  and  paying  the  Amer- 
ican enterprise  in  American  dollars, 
thereby  keeping  American  dollars  within 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  STEWART.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
further  yield,  would  it  not  require  some 
price  fixing  before  such  a  thing  could 
be  done?  There  would  have  to  *oe  a  sta- 
bilization of  dollars  and  an  international 
value  placed  on  all  goods  that  are  ex- 
changed. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  think  this  Govern- 
ment could  deal  directly  not  only  with 
Argentina  but  with  all  countries  through- 
out Latin  America  which  can  fiumlsb 
articles  we  want  to  send  to  Europe. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Suppose  Latin  Amer- 
ica should  charge  twice  as  much  for 
wheat  as  our  price  might  be? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  do  not  think  Argen- 
tina would  do  that. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  am  merdy  dtlng 
that  as  an  example. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  do  not  think  she 
would  do  that.  Argentina  is  charging  a 
high  price  for  wheat  now.  for  two  or 
three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  she  is 
doing  what  the  exchange  in  Chicago  it 
doing— getting  as  much  u  the  market 
will  bear.  But  through  an  understand- 
ing of  the  kind  I  suggest  the  United 
States  would  deal  directly  with  Argen- 
tina. We  could  say,  "You  have  wheat. 
We  have  promised  to  send  wheat  to 
France,  Austria,  and  other  countries. 
We  have  machinery.  Let  us  come  to  an 
agreement  and  we  will  trade  at  world 
prices  in  American  dollars." 

That  could  be  done,  and  we  would  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  grain  exchange 
in  Chicago. 

The  reason  that  the  exchanges  In  Chl- 
c£igo  charge  as  they  do  for  wheat  or  cot- 
ton is  that  they  are  figuring  that  Uncle 
Sam  needs  these  commodities  and  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  pay,  and,  natu- 
rsJIy,  they  are  holding  back. 

Let  me  proceed,  Mr.  President:  By 
trading  in  commoditfes  in  that  way,  we 
automatically  increase  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  thereby  increase  the  csish 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  automatically 
reduce  the  amount  of  consumer  credit 
necessary.  Likewise,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  Increasing  the  pay  check  of  the 
average  worker,  through  additional 
work;  and  in  this  way  we  shall  also  in- 
crease the  cash  purchasing  power  of  the 
workers,  thereby  doing  away  with  his 
necessity  for  credits.  Let  me  tell  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  it  is  very  nice  to  read 
in  the  newspapers  that  we  have  52,000,000 
persons  employed,  but  the  newspapers 
do  not  tell  us  that  perhaps  those  em- 
ployees are  working,  on  the  average,  only 
24  or  30  hours  a  week,  and  that  the  pay 
they  take  home  at  the  end  of  the  week 
is  much  less  than  what  it  formerly  was. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  our  citizens  are 
employed  and  are  on  the  pay  rolls,  but 
they  are  not  woiidng  the  hours  that  they 
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should  work  or  could  work  if  wej  simply 
use  a  little  common  sen5e  and  i  re  sin- 
cere about  our  so-called  good  wil .  good- 
neighbor  policy. 

The  second  point  made  is  for  regula- 
tion of  speculative  trading  In  tt]e  com- 
modity exchanges.  We  are  refeirtng  to 
the  exchanges  at  Chicago.  Kansas  City, 
and  perhaps  Omaha  and  Atlanta  and  to 
speculative  trading  in  either  co  ton  or 
other  commodities.  Let  us  ask  oi  rselves 
tills  question,  in  all  sincerity:  Wiy  is  it 
necessary  to  control  the  exchange  s?  Mr. 
President,  it  is  necessary  because  n  mak- 
ing our  plans  for  aid  to  Europe  md  the 
rest  of  the  world  we  have  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  it  is  necessary,  at 
all  costs,  to  use  our  own  comnodities. 
Human  nature  being  what  It  Is.  i  hose  In 
control  of  the  exchanges  know  th:  it  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stat «  is  to 
continue  to  send  those  comiiodities 
throughout  the  world  from  our  <  wn  do- 
mestic resources,  naturally  there  will  be 
speculative  trading.  It  is  my  ic  ea.  and 
the  idea  of  many  who  have  mada  a  deep 
study  not  only  of  our  aid  to  the  world  but 
also  of  our  own  Interests  and  dpmestic 
welfare,  that  by  using  Latin -Aj  oerican 
commodities  to  aid  Europe  and  th  ?  world, 
we  shall  reduce  the  demand  for  d  jmestic 
commodities  for  foreign  fields,  .hereby 
Increftslttg  the  volume  of  domest  c  com- 
modities for  domestic  consunptlon 
This  will  inunediately  reduce  the  specu- 
lative factor  in  trading  on  con  modity 
exchanges,  which,  as  stated  befo  e.  is  so 
dependent  on  the  United  States  aid  to 
Europe  from  domestic  stocks,  i  uthen- 
tic  reports  by  Federal  agencies  j  nd  the 
producers  of  domestic  commodlti  s — and 
concern  wa.s  manifested  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  also  by  the  senator 
from  Michigan — indicate  that  ev  ?n  now 
we  are  short  of  those  commodit  es  and 
that  we  shall  be  shorter  still  ii  1948. 
All  of  that  can  be  relieved  by  t  le  sug 
gested  plan,  which-  will  be  further  out- 
Uaed. 
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By  the  application  of  the  plan 
In  mind,   wherein   the  Federal 
supervising  the  aid  program  enters 
the   four-cornered   negotiation 
supplying    of    needed    equipment 
Latin  America.  In  return  for  comi  lodities 
to  be  supplied  to  western  Euro  le 
suggested  control  can  be  mainta  ned 
Insure  that  the  items  exported  are 
and  necessary  to  carrying  out 
program,  and  do  not  in  any  way  J^pard 
Ise  our  domestic  situation.    W$ 
what  is  needed  in  Europe, 
sons  in  Europe  are  hungry     . 
food— cereals,  such  as  corn  and 
flour,  and  similar  commodities. 

Under  the  suggested  plan  there 
four  different  groups  that  will  be 
Interested:  First,  the  United  Statis 
emment.  which  has  determined  or 
nite  program  for  aid  to  western 
second.  Latin  America,  which  is 
sltion  to  furnish  some  of  the 
ties  that  our  policy  says  shoulc 
Europe;   third.  American  business 
terprlse  and  labor,  that  are  wiling 
cooperate  to  the  utmost  in  bringing 
anoeoKful  conclusion  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes;  and  llourth. 
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the  recipient  nations  in  western  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  who  so  badly 
need  the  commodities  which  we  and 
Latin  America  are  willing  to  have  them 
obtain.  j 

The  fourth  proposal  was  as  fiallows: 

SXTENSION    or    ACTHOHrrr   TO    AIXOCATC   TRAN8- 
POSTATION    rACIUnXS    AND    BQUlrMUrT 

In  reading  the  proposals.  I  have  come 
to  the  following  conclusion:  If  the  Pres- 
ident is  referring  to  the  reinstatement  of 
priority  control  domestically  for  the  use 
of  the  present  and  existing  rolling  stock 
for  transportation  purposes  in  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  that  by  securing  from  Latin 
America  all  commodities  necessary  for 
the  aid  program,  we  automatically  elim- 
inate the  necessity  for  the  use  of  domes- 
tic rolling  stock  for  transportation  pur- 
poses, so  far  as  aid  to  Europe  is  con- 
cerned. If  the  President  was  also  re- 
ferring to  the  exportation  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  in  conjunction  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  aid  program  to  west- 
em  Europe,  it  is  my  belief,  from  inves- 
tigation, contact,  and  observation,  that 
there  are  sufficient  facilities  in  this  coun- 
try to  produce  the  necessary  transpor- 
tation equipment  for  export  to  western 
Europe,  without  impairing  the  produc- 
tion necessary  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
our  own  domestic  transportation  sys- 
tem, because,  through  the  operation  of 
the  proposed  plan,  additional  raw  ma- 
terials will  be  available  to  our  basic  mills 
in  this  country,  thus  enabUng  them  to 
increase  their  production  of  basic  ma- 
terials for  the  construction  of  transpor- 
tation facilities.  The  key  under  our 
proposed  plan  is  additional  work  on  the 
part  of  the  workingman,  and  I  feel  that 
he  is  anxious  to  perform.  During  the 
late  war  our  mills  and  manufacturing 
plants  operated  around  the  clock,  on  a 
three-shift  basis.  We  know  that  at  the 
pre.sent  time  the  majority  of  our  mills 
and  manufacturing  plants  are  not  us- 
ing more  than  two  shifts,  at  best,  and 
the  major  portion  of  them  are  using  only 
one  shift — 8  hours  a  day.  The  necessary 
labor  capacity  is  available,  providing  the 
raw  materials  can  be  supplied.  In  many 
Instances  American  employees  are  doing 
not  even  6  days  of  work  a  week  or  even 
5  whole  days  a  week.  A  visit  to  Pitts- 
burgh. Gary.  Chicago,  or  Philadelphia 
will  verify  that  statement. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.     I  suggest  that  Sena- 
tors go  to  the  west  coast  and  observe 
'conditions  there, 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Above  all  places,  those 
who  are  interested  should  go  to  the  west 
coast  and  see  what  the  situation  there  is. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Yes. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
I  think  this  program  to  help  the  world 
is  nobie.  and  we  should  think  all  the  more 
about  it  now  that  Thanksgiving  is  at 
hand.  It  is  a  beautiful  thought  and  a 
spiritual  consolation  to  anyone  who  is 
animated  by  feelings  of  brotherly  love. 
This  matter  is  not  political.  What  I 
propose  is  not  for  the  benefit  alone  of 
either  party.  I  admit  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely partisan  when  It  comes  to  the 
question  of  electing  a  Democrat :  but  let 
me  say  to  Senators  that  If  they  keep  on 


thinking  only  about  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  forget  Joe  Doakes,  they 
may  have  to  contemplate  a  change  in  the 
complexion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  wish  to  caU  atten- 
tion to  the  testimony  adduced  today  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  by 
those  who  come  from  the  soil  and  by 
those  who  are  selling  food,  such  as  wheat, 
on  the  markets  of  the  Middle  West,  and 
by  those  who  produce  it.  The  statement 
was  made,  in  tmequivocal  terms,  that  the 
reason  for  the  upward  spiral  of  food 
prices  there  is  the  exportation  of  food 
from  this  country  across  the  ocean. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  some  of  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  voting  for  all  the 
proposed  benefits  and  relief  and  who  are 
attempting  to  harmonize  their  position 
with  the  present  domestic  situation,  and 
take  the  view  that  the  extension  of  such 
relief  will  not  have  any  effect  on  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  United  States,  that 
if  they  will  read  the  testimony  given  to- 
day before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, they  will  find  that  such  exports  and 
proposed  exports  constitute  the  chief 
factor  that  is  contributing  to  the  rising 
prices  of  foodstuffs  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
misinterpret  my  idea.  I  wish  to  have 
the  program  of  aid  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  carried  out.  but  I  think  it  can  be 
done  without  jeopardizing  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  United  States  if  we  ac- 
tually mean  what  we  say  and  wish  to 
go  along  with  our  neighbors. 

As  I  have  said,  we  know  that  at  the 
present  time  the  majority  of  our  mills 
and  manufacturing  plants  are  not  oper- 
ating more  than  two  shifts  a  day,  at 
best,  and  the  major  portion  of  them  are 
operating  only  one  shift.  The  necessary 
labor  capacity  is  available,  provided  the 
raw  materials  can  be  supplied. 

The  American  people  are  Interested  In 
this  question.  I  know  they  are  chari- 
table. I  saw  a  woman's  magazine  the 
other  day;  I  do  not  recall  whether  it  was 
McCalls  magazine  or  not.  in  which  the 
question  was  asked.  "What  are  the  Amer- 
ican people  thinking  about?"  What  is 
the  lady  who  cleans  her  house  and  sends 
her  children  to  school  In  the  morning, 
and  the  one  who  has  to  worry  about  the 
pay  of  her  husband,  thinking  about? 
Not  a  word  about  Europe,  not  a  word 
about  China,  not  a  word  about  Russia. 
They  are  thinking  of  groceries,  the  price 
of  groceries,  the  cost  of  living,  and  It  is 
about  time  we  give  some  attention  to 
those  questions. 

Mr.  President,  that  might  be  Isola- 
tionism, but  I  prefer  to  think,  without 
any  politics  in  my  mind,  that  I  can  ful- 
fill my  oath  of  office  if  I  pay  some  atten- 
tion not  only  to  the  people  who  elected 
me.  but  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  charitable,  and  I  am 
against  Communists. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  in  the  centers 
of  heavy  industry,  notwithstanding  our 
having  more  workers  on  pay  rolls  than 
ever  before  In  our  history,  the  actual 
take-home  pay  of  the  average  worker 
is  much  less  at  the  present  time  than 
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at  any  period  during  the  last  6  years, 
and  it  is  also  known  that  this  fact  is  a 
result  of  shorter  hours  worked  by  each 
worker  than  he  worked  in  the  last  6 
years. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  That  is  a  fact  among 
our  2,000,000  Government  employees.  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  Senator,  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Civil  Serv- 
ice, found  that  when  the  last  pay  increase 
of  $400  took  place,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
after  the  overtime  pay  was  taken  away 
by  executive  order,  and  the  income  tax 
was  increased,  the  average  take-home 
pay  of  those  2,000.000  was  less  than  before 
the  pay  increase? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  think  that  can  be 
said  for  anyone  who  is  employed;  and  it 
can  be  said  as  to  little  business,  also. 

At  the  same  time,  the  worker's  reduced 
income  does  not  purchase  the  commodi- 
ties he  could  have  bought  with  the,  same 
amount  of  money  some  years  ago. 

AOTBORIZATICN  OF  MEASVKXS  TO  PEHStJAOT  GROW- 
ESS  TO  MAKKET  LrVESTOCK  AND  POULTBY  AT 
WnCHTS  APPBOVED  BT  THE  COVKRimiNT 

Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
this  proposal.  It  appears  to  me  that  if 
we  are  to  carry  that  proposal  Into  effect 
we  will  need  more  personnel  than  we 
ever  had  in  OPA  to  look  after  the  chicken 
yards  and  the  livestock  places  of  the 
country.  But  let  us  say  that  we  make 
an  honest  attempt  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posal. The  necessity  for  this  point  will 
be  automatically  eliminated  If  we  supply 
the  largest  part  of  the  necessary  com- 
modities for  aid  to  western  Europe  from 
countries  outside  the  United  States,  be- 
cause having  been  relieved  from  the  de- 
mand, it  will  m£ike  little  difference,  or 
rather,  it  will  be  to  our  advantage  to  mar- 
ket livestock  and  poultry  at  the  best 
weight  the  grower  can  produce. 

CXPANSION  or  COVEENMfNT-rOSTEKED  AGUCUL- 
TtlRAL  CONSERVATION  PRACTICES  AT  HOMS.  AND 
MCASUEES  TO  INDUCE  INOEASED  POOD  PBOOUC- 
nON    ABROAD 

The  country  as  a  whole  would  be  in 
agreement  with  this  point,  and  I  believe 
that  the  application  of  our  plan  to  trade 
agricultural  equipment  for  surplus  food- 
stuffs in  Latin  America  would  go  far  to 
promoting  the  second  part  of  this  point. 
By  the  barter  suggested  we  would  save  in 
dollars,  which  is  actually  what  is  needed 
in  order  to  carry  out  a  program  of  con- 
servation, but.  if  with  our  dollars  saved 
we  would  have  to  buy  produce  elsewhere 
and  other  commodities,  then  that  many 
dollars  spent  for  that  purpose  cannot  be 
applied  for  conservation  in  the  United 
States. 

ALLOCATION  AND  INVENTOCT  CONTSOL  OF  SCACCE 
BASIC  COMMOOrmS 

Why  do  we  have  a  scarcity  of  basic 
commodities?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  in  all  our  plans  heretofore  made  for 
aid  to  western  Europe  we  have  depended 
upon  using  nothing  but  oiu-  own  domestic 
commodities. 

So  long  as  the  Latin -American  coun- 
tries are  willing  to  cooperate  with  us, 
ao  long  as  they  have  the  flour,  the  wheat, 
the  cheese,  the  butter,  and  everything 
else  which  we  say  should  be  sent  to  Eu- 
rope, why  can  we  not  enlist  their  help 


In  carrying  out  our  program?  I  want 
Senators  to  believe  that  I  am  for  the 
program. 

Under  the  suggested  plan  there  would 
be  comparatively  little  demand  on  our 
domestic  production  of  these  basic  com- 
modities, thereby  relieving  the  scarce 
condition,  and  I  believe  that  when  the 
demand  for  export  of  these  basic  com- 
modities is  removed  from  our  domestic 
market  the  condition  of  scarcity  will  be 
entirely  eliminated. 

EXTENSION    AND    STEENCTHENING    OF    RENT 
CONTBOL 

This  Is  a  touchy  subject.  Everyone 
knows  that  rents  are  too  high,  and  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it.  Now 
the  question  is  asked.  What  are  the  rea- 
sons why  rents  are  too  high?  The  main 
reason  is  that  we  are  short  of  housing, 
and  naturally  those  who  rent  are  de- 
manding the  last  pound  of  flesh.  It  Is 
not  a  happy  situation .  But  I  wonder  how 
much  help  rent  controls  will  be  In  the 
long  run  If  we  extend  and  strengthen 
them.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  point 
No.  1  be  done  away  with  completely  if 
we  are  to  In  any  way  be  successful  by 
adopting  point  No.  8 — rent  control? 

Point  1  is  the  point  which  deals  with 
credits.  Rents  are  high,  and  they  need 
attention.  But  why  are  they  high? 
They  are  high  because  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  TaftI  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI  have  not  been 
able  to  get  their  housing  bill  enacted. 
They  are  high  because  people  are  short 
of  houses.  How  do  people  build  homes? 
They  get  contractors  to  erect  homes  for 
them.  But  the  contractors  have  to  be 
paid.  How  in  the  name  of  goodness  can 
we  expect  a  serviceman  to  build  a  home, 
or  the  average  worker  to  build  a  home,  if 
he  has  not  credit?  Where  is  the  $5,000 
or  $10,000  in  cash  to  come  from?  We  are 
trying  to  encoiu'age  the  building  of 
homes,  and  I  think  the  building  of  homes 
is  one  of  the  greatest  things  possible  for 
democracy.  When  we  have  a  home 
owner,  we  have  a  good  citizen.  When  a 
man  has  something  to  shelter  his  fam- 
ily in  the  evening,  he  will  be  a  good  cit- 
izen, and  tliat  will  counteract  commu- 
nistic tendencies. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  we  are  short 
of  housing  by  millions  of  homes.  It  is 
also  a  knowh  fact  that  most  people  would 
like  to  own  their  homes.  Who  would 
not?  I  sisk  any  Senator.  Wh?t  ex-serv- 
iceman or  citizen  in  his  own  State  would 
not  like  to  own  his  own  home?  Well, 
how  are  they  going  to  build,  unless  they 
have  credit?  Very  few  have  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
cash  with  which  to  build  homes,  and  un- 
til we  do  build  homes  and  have  home 
owners  we  are  always  going  to  have  the 
problem  of  high  rents.  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  by  the  application  of 
the  plan  I  have  in  mind,  the  cost  of  com- 
modities will  be  reduced  and  the  take- 
home  pay  Increased  through  additional 
work.  Also  by  the  same  plan  we  will  be 
able  to  import  into  this  country  from 
Latin  America  or  western  Europe  scarce 
building  materials  when  necessary, 
thereby  allowing  us  to  have  more  home 
owners,  which  will  make  rent  control 
imnecessary  except  in  a  very  limited  and 
temporary  way.  This,  as  stated,  is  a  very 


touchy  proposition,  and  in  my  opinion 
deserves  the  most  serious  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Lumber  is  scarce. 
Mexico  Is  the  first  country  to  the  south 
of  us.  There  is  only  an  artificial  bound- 
ary line.  It  is  possible  to  go  from  Wash- 
Ingrton  to  Mexico  City  within  a  few 
hours.  In  that  country  there  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  acres  of  fine 
timberland.  The  lumber  supply  In  this 
country  is  short.  Why  could  not  Mex- 
ico, under  the  plan  I  am  suggesting, 
turn  over  some  of  her  lumber  to  the 
United  States,  thereby  relieving  the 
shortage  of  lumber  in  this  country  for 
domestic  purposes?  Is  there  anything 
wrong  about  that? 

AXTTHORIZATION     OF     OONStTMEB     RATIONING     ON 
BASIC    PRODUCTS   IM    SUOST   SUPPLY 

By  the  application  of  our  propotsed 
plan  we  not  only  eliminate  the  drain  on 
our  own  stock  piles  for  relief  to  Etn'ope 
but  we  can  also  arrange  to  replenish  and 
increase  our  own  stock  piles  by  the  im- 
poitation  of  some  of  these  basic  prod- 
ucts of  which  we  are  short.  It  is  the 
drain  that  creates  short  supplies — not 
domestic  consumption,  but  the  drain  on 
commodities  that  go  elsewhere  through- 
out the  world. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    PSICB    CDUMCS    AMD    WASS 
CSILIlfOS 

In  the  first  place,  by  actual  trial  over 
the  past  7  years,  it  has  been  proved  that 
any  attempt  to  control  price  ceilings  and 
wage  ceilings  by  legislation,  or  in  an  un- 
natural way.  has  only  resulted  in  black 
markets  and  dissatisfied  labor.  I  do  not 
want  to  place  a  celling  on  wages  until 
something  Is  done  In  the  way  of  prices. 

I  believe  that  through  the  application 
of  the  proposed  plan  of  using  available 
relief  commodities  and  supplies  from 
Latin  America  prices  and  wages  will  nat- 
urally become  stabilized. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  just  finished  an 
analysis  of  the  contemplated  aid  to  west- 
em  Europe  and  have  discussed  the  10 
proposals  made  by  the  President  which 
he  deems  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  aid  to  western  Europe. 

In  discussing  the  proposals,  in  several 
instances.  I  have,  been  telling  this  body 
that  there  was  a  certain  plan  of  action 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  carry  out 
the  noble  purposes  of  the  aid  to  western 
Europe  and  at  the  same  time  adequately 
protect  our  domestic  interest,  our  domes- 
tic economy,  our  Industry  and  our  labor. 
The  plan  I  am  going  to  suggest  is  in 
keeping  with  our  policy  of  being  good 
neighbors  with  Latin  America  and  will 
forever  prove  to  the  world  that  when 
we  say  we  are  "Good  neighbors"  we  mean 
it.  The  plan  will  do  more  to  cement  ac- 
tual friendship,  bring  about  better  un- 
derstanding and  carry  out  the  idea  of 
cooperation  among  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world  than  any  political  dis- 
cussion that  we  might  have  either  In  this 
city.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  Havana.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  are  nations  of  the 
world  that  will  try  to  make  trouble  for 
us  in  Latin  America  and  every  time  we 
make  a  false  step  it  gives  those  coun- 
tries an  opportunity  to  slander  us.  to  mis- 
interpret our  intentions  and  desires,  and 
actually  carry  out  their  purposes. 
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The  plan  to  which  I  refer— an<  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Michlttan  w  11  read 
about  It  tomorrow  morning— ani  which 
I  propose,  was  not  originally  the  light  of 
by  me.  but  it  was  called  to  my  a  tention 
by  persons  in  whom  I  have  coi  fldence 
and  who  I  know  have  made  a  c  >mplete 
and  detailed  investigation  of  it  po&si- 
Mimes. 

It  Is  known  that  practically  all  the 
Latin-American  countries  are  at  the 
present  time  engaged  in  large  p  ograms 
of  Industrialization;  that  they  n  ?ed  and 
reqture  our  industrial  and  agri:ultural 
machinery  and  equipment.  Ther  efore.  it 
is  proposed  that  the  Latin  gover  iments. 
still  having  confidence  in  my  <  Govern- 
ment: 

First.  Let  the  United  States  '  5ovem- 
ment.  through  whatever  agency  s  set  up 
to  administer  the  plan  for  aid  o  west- 
em  Europe,  allow  American  private 
engineering  and  industrial  conems  in 
the  United  States  to  contract  to  furnish 
industrial  and  agricultural  machinery 
and  equipment  and  plants  to  Latt  i  Amer- 
ica, and  to  western  European  c(  untries. 
In  exchange  for  surplus  commodities 
and  basic  raw  materials. 

Second.  Let  the  United  States  <  Sovem- 
menf  take  title  to  these  commodi  :ies  and 
raw  materials  by  reimbursing  pritrate  in- 
dustry in  dollars  in  this  country  as  pri- 
vate industry  is  paid  by  the  pt  rchaser 
at  ascertained  world  prices  in  do  lars. 

What  would  that  do?  We  wou  d  trade 
something,  for  Instance,  to  Ar  jentina. 
We  might  sell  a  piece  of  goods  oi  a  piece 
of.  machinery.  Argentina  in  tur  i  would 
deliver  to  the  American  firm  whe:  it,  flour. 
and  so  forth.  In  turn,  the  Unite  i  States 
would  take  that  flour  and  ship  i  to  Eu- 
rope: and  in  turn,  the  Unitec  States 
would  pay  the  American  industi  ialist  in 
this  country  In  American  dollais.  The 
commodities  we  wanted  would  be  ob- 
tained. Not  a  single  dollar  w  }uld  be 
spent  outside  the  country.  The  money 
would  be  kept  here.  Thereby.  th<  worker 
would  have  a  little  greater  pui  chasing 
power. 

The  United  States  Oovemmer  t  would 
allow  private  industry  to  exchan  ;e  com- 
modities for  commodities  which  ve  need 
to  send  to  Europe  and  which  a  e  short 
in  this  country.  The  Oovemmer  t  would 
take  the  commodities  and  reimb  arse,  let 
us  say.  the  one  who  sent  the  )iece  of 
machinery. 

Third.  Then,  let  the  United  States 
Government  ship  the  commodities  and 
raw  materials  so  obtained  dire  ;t  from 
the  supplying  country  to  the  coi  ntry  In 
western  Europe  to  which  they  hf  ve  been 
allotted  and  at  the  same  time  s  lip  any 
required  amount  of  basic  raw  n  aterials 
needed  in  the  United  States  to  r  plenish 
our  scarce  items  to  the  United  St  ates  for 
sale  and  distribution  to  America!  i  indus- 
try for  production  and  consumpti  )n.  or  to 
the  United  States  Government. 

In  other  words,  western  Europe  has 
certain  raw  materials  and  basi;,  stra- 
tegic, essential  material  of  whicl  we  are 
short.  The  United  States  Government 
win  vet  that  and  ship  it  here.  W  lat  will 
be  done  with  it?  It  will  probibly  be 
turned  over  to  an  industry,  to  be  used  in 
manufacturing  the  thing  that  a  veteran 
needs  In  order  to  build  a  home,  n  other 
words,  "live  and  let  live." 
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By  the  application  of  this  plan,  we 
shall  be  able  immediately  to  secure  the 
necessary  foodstuffs  for  the  relief  of 
western  Europ)e,  without  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  damaging  our  own  domestic 
supplies.  That  is  the  point.  The  debates 
on  the  pending  bill  have  Indicated  that 
Senators  are  worried  about  our  domestic 
supplies.  If  we  can  get  those  supplies 
elsewhere  without  having  to  spend  our 
dollars,  what  is  wrong  with  that? 

By  the  application  of  this  plan  we  will 
be  able  to  secure  immediately  the  neces- 
sary foodstuffs  for  the  relief  of  western 
Europe  without  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent damaging  our  own  domestic  supply, 
thereby  relieving  the  strain  on  our  own 
markets  and  automatically  bringing 
about  reduction  in  prices.  We  will  be 
taking  critical  raw  materials  in  ex- 
change, increase  our  stock  piles  of  criti- 
cal raw  materials,  and  thereby  be  able 
to  create  immediately  a  soimd  business 
boom  in  this  country  and  automatically 
increase  employment,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing any  fear  of  depression.  We  will  be 
able  to  keep  our  dollars  in  this  country 
while  helping  other  countries  to  produce 
their  necessities  and  also  to  produce  sur- 
pluses of  manufactured  goods,  to  develop 
favorable  trade  credits,  and  become  eco- 
nomically sound,  which,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  represents  the 
philosophy  behind  the  bill — to  help  Italy 
and  other  countries. 

It  would  be  the  only  thing  that  would 
carry  out  the  proposals  of  pxjint  No.  6. 
which  provides  for  the  "Expansion  of 
Government-fostered  agricultural  con- 
servation practices  at  home,  and  meas- 
ures to  induce  increased  food  production 
abroad." 

By  the  Increased  work  given  to  indus- 
try in  this  country  through  the  applica- 
tion of  this  plan  the  profits  of  industry 
would  be  considerably  increased.  Fur- 
thermore, the  take-home  pay  of  labor 
would  be  considerably  increased.  More- 
over, the  full-time  employment  of  our 
workers  would  be  considerably  increased, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  situation  the 
United  States  Government,  through  its 
system  of  income  tax  would  be  able  to 
recover  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
amount  expended  on  aid  to  western 
Europe.  That  is  something  to  think 
about.  Mr.  President. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Argentine 
Government,  through  its  accredited  rep- 
resentative in  Washington — and  the  in- 
formation came  reliably  through  a  third 
party — has  notified  our-  Department  of 
State  that  they  will  be  willing  to  supply 
the  required  commodities  if  purchased 
under  this  plan  at  world  prices  in  Amer- 
ican dollars,  without  our  losing  a  single 
American  dollar. 

Mr  President,  the  Argentine  produces 
a  considerable  amount  of  graia  We  are 
short  of  grain.  It  is  true  we  have  suffi- 
cient grain  for  domestic  consumption, 
but  not  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  world.  We  hear  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  press  and  on  the  radio  and 
on  the  public  platform  respecting  com- 
munism and  our  opposition  to  it,  Ar- 
gentine is  a  country  opposed  to  com- 
munism. 

Let  ire  say  in  pa«5sing  that  2  years  ago 
more  tlian  800.000  tons  of  wlneat  were 


burned  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
public  utilities  and  for  other  purposes. 
Public  utilities  in  Buenos  Aires  and  in 
the  large  cities  of  Argentina  burned  God- 
given  corn  and  wheat  at  a  time  when 
people  in  Europe  were  starving.  Most  of 
the  cereals,  barley,  rice,  wheat,  and  corn 
are  produced  in  the  Interior.  Trans- 
portation facilities  in  Argentina  are  not 
of  the  l)est.  It  is  nothing  but  the  exer- 
cise of  common  sense  to  urge  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  relieve  the  pressure,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr, 
Wherry]  speaks,  and  with  which  we  are 
all  concerned,  on  grains  and  other  food- 
stuffs which  are  forcing  prices  up.  Let 
any  Senator  go  to  his  home  city  and  he 
will  find  that  all  the  people  are  talking 
about  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  rea- 
son for  the  high  cost  of  living  is  that  we 
are  trying  to  feed  the  world  with  food 
produced  in  our  own  country.  It  Is  not 
the  farmer  who  is  the  beneficiary  of  this 
Increased  price  of  foodstuffs.  It  Is  the 
man  who  deals  on  the  exchange,  or  the 
one  who  is  not  obliged  immediately  to 
sell,  but  who  is  holding  on  to  his  grain, 
waiting  for  Uncle  Sam  to  buy  at  the 
highest  price  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  very  proud  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  VandenbergI  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Connally]  on 
the  question  of  communism.  I  glory  in 
what  they  said,  and  I  join  with  them  in 
the  stand  they  take  with  respect  to  com- 
munism. But  when  viewing  the  over- 
all picture  of  our  program  I  at  times 
wonder  whether  our  sincerity  of  purpose 
m.ght  not  be  open  to  question.  Argen- 
tina for  years  and  years  has  opposed 
anything  that  savors  of  communism. 
The  program  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  in  part  an  effort  to  fight  com- 
munism. If  so,  then  why  do  we  not  try 
to  cooperate  with  countries  who  have 
actually  been  fighting  communism  in 
years  past?  Why  do  we  not  join  with 
them  In  that  fight,  irrespective  of  what 
the  form  of  their  government  may  be? 

I  call  attention  to  another  country 
which  has  fought  communism,  the  coun- 
try of  Spain.  If  we  mean  what  we  say 
with  respect  to  communism,  why  can  we 
not  cooperate  with  her  in  that  fight? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ives 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  to  yield  because  Senators  are 
anxious  to  know  what  the  plan  for  the 
remainder  of  the  debate  is.  As  Indi- 
cated heretofore,  we  had  hoped  to  reach 
a  final  vote  on  the  bill  this  evening.  It 
is  now  half  past  four.  Apparently  there 
are  two  or  three  other  addresses  which 
Senators  wish  to  make,  and  certainly 
are  entitled  to  make.  There  are  four  or 
five  amendments  which  must  still  be  con- 
sidered. So.  after  consultation  with  my 
friends  on  the  minority  side,  I  am  going 
to  say  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  finish  the  bill  this  af  teraoorL  I  would 
think  that  perhaps  around  5  o'clock  we 
will  have  to  recess  imtil  Friday. 


Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  In  line  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. I  wish  to  say  that  quite  a  number 
of  Senators  had  been  Informed  that  no 
legislation  would  be  considered  on  Fri- 
day, and  specific  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  some  Senators  to  be  absent  from 
the  city  on  Friday,  If  that  plan  is  now 
changed,  some  of  us  will  find  it  difficult— 
and  I  speak  particularly  for  myself — to 
return  to  the  city  on  Friday.  I  should 
like  to  be  present  to  cast  my  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan listened  to  the  early  part  of  tny  state- 
ment. I  stated  that  I  shared  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  the  hope  that  the 
pending  legislation  would  be  passed  this 
afternoon  so  that  the  three  recipient 
countries  in  Europe  would  have  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for  on  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day.  I  added 
that  I  hoped  they  would  be  appreciative 
of  the  aid  we  expected  to  give  them  before 
Thanksgiving  Day.  I  also  said  that  it 
was  my  purpose  to  try  to  contribute 
something,  though  perhaps  in  a  small 
way.  to  the  debate,  to  the  end  that  when 
the  legislation  was  passed  the  American 
taxpayer,  the  American  citizen,  would 
also  have  something  for  which  to  be 
thankful. 

Mr.  President,  I  hojie  the  committee 
handling  the  legislation  for  relief  to 
western  Europe  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  carrying  out  the  plan  to 
American  businessmen,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  it.  and  who  feel  confident  that 
If  given  such  opportunity  they  can  prove 
conclusively  the  soundness  of  the  plan, 
and  not  only  carry  out  the  noble  pur- 
poses of  our  international  policy  but  also 
take  care  of  American  interests  domes- 
tically. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  list  of  commodities 
that  can  be  obtained  from  countries  in 
Latin  America  under  the  proposed  plan 
for  aid  to  western  Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

CoMMODmxs  Which  Can  Be  PuRNisHn> 
Prom  Latin  America  Under  My  Proposed 
Plan,  Either  To  Aid  Europe  Under  the 
Administration's  Plan,  or  To  Replenish 
Our  Stock  in  the  United  States 

argentina 

Production  of  grain.  1945-1946 — produc- 
tion in  metric  tons: 

Wheat 3, 907,  000 

Linseed 964, 100 

Maize  -. 3, 574. 000 

Oats 797, 000 

Barley 836.  000 

Rye 293, 000 

Argentina  also  produces  large  quantities 
of  potatoes,  rice,  peanuts,  vegetable  oils; 
large  quantities  of  fresh  fruits,  of  citrus 
fruits,  pomaceous  and  stone  variety.  It  also 
produces  In  large  quantities  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  poultry.  It  has  a  large  dairy  Indus- 
try— milk,  cream,  cheese,  butter. 

BOLIVIA 

If  we  confine  program's  Interest  to  Bo- 
livia's minerals  only — tin,  copper,  lead,  bis- 
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muth,  antimony  and  wolfram,  rlnc,  petro- 
leum. 

BRAZIL 

Has  coffee,  rubber,  cotton,  sugar.  Yerba 
mate  or  Brazilian  tea,  timber,  vegetable  oils, 
fruits,  cereals  and  grains,  meats,  and  many 
other  Items  which  Brazil  can  contribute 
under  our  sound  plan. 

CHILE 

Chile  produces  wheat,  barley,  oats,  fruits 
In  abundance.  But  suppose  we  say  that  her 
contribution  under  our  sound  plan  is  con- 
fined to  her  mineral  wealth— her  nitrates, 
her  copper,  her  iron,  her  molybdenum,  and 
sulfur.  Chile  also  has  lead,  aluminum, 
manganese,  bismuth,  cobalt,  potassic  salu. 
mercury,  mica,  zinc,  and  many  other  min- 
erals of  which  we  depleted  the  United  States 
during  the  war. 

COLOMBIA 

Coffee,  bananas,  rubber,  cacao,  drugs, 
fibers,  and  petroleum. 

COSTA    RICA 

Has  coffee,  t>ananas,  cacao,  and  possibili- 
ties for  the  development  in  a  large  scale  of 
other  resources.  The  country  has  not  been 
touched  industrially. 

CUBA 

Tobacco,  that  England  needs  so  badly, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  honey,  timber,  copper, 
manganese.  Iron. 

DUTCH  GUIANA 

Timber  Is  abundant.  Including  mora  wood, 
possum,  cedar,  greenheart  and  hardheart 
(which  are  cabinet  woods) .  It  also  has  baux- 
ite or  aluminum  ores. 

ECUADOR 

While  having  great  possibilities  of  produc- 
ing large  quantities  of  foodstuffs.  It  will  talce 
time.  However,  she  can  contribute  miner- 
als, Including  crude  oils,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc. 

GUATEMALA 

Has  coffee  and  bananas  In  large  quanti- 
ties.   Can  also  supply  coconuts  and  rubber. 

HONDURAS 

Has  liananas.  coconuts,  coffee,  hardwoods, 
silver,  and  exports  some  copra. 

MEXICO 

Rich  in  resources  that  have  not  been 
tapped  and  only  await  industrialization. 
Produces  a  lot  of  livestock— millions  of 
sheep,  millions  of  goats,  millions  of  poultry, 
millions  of  cattle  and  bogs.  Has  tremendous 
areas  of  timber.  It  has  fibers,  such  as  hene- 
quen;  It  also  has  Ixtle  hemp.  Has  mineral 
oil,  vanadium,  tin.  copper,  iron. 

NICARAGUA 

Coffee,  bananas,  sugar,  cacao,  mahogany 
wood. 

PANAMA 

Bananas,  coconuts,  cacao,  high-grade  cof- 
fee, manganese  ores,  hardwoods. 

_  PARAGUAY 

Has  vegetable  oils;  essential  oils,  such  as 
the  petltgraln,  distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
bitter  orange,  used  as  a  basis  for  perfumes 
and  flavors.  That  should  go  good  with  the 
French.  Citrus  fruits,  timber — unlimited 
quantities,  thousands  of  miles  of  forest  re- 
main untouched.  Many  rare  and  valuable 
woods  are  still  largely  iinknown  in  foreign 
markets.  Cattle  and  meat  packing.  Rich 
iron  ores  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

PERU 

Cotton,  sugar,  rice,  in  the  increase,  fruits, 
cocoa,  coffee,  olives,  quinine  bark,  castor  oil, 
fiax,  forest  products,  petroleum,  copper,  silvo*, 
lead,  zinc,  vanadium,  bismuth,  coal. 

EL  SALVADOR 

Coffee — at  low  coet  of  production.  It  has 
140,000.000  coffee  trees.    Henequen,  balsam. 


According  to  late  estimates,  there  are  some 
646,000  head  of  cattle— only  76,000  consumed 
annually. 

UBXTCUAT 

The  last  agricultural  census  shows  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 

Cattle 8,  226,  800 

Sheep 17. 931, 827 

Hogs 346, 329 

In  1945  alone,  Uruguay's  exports  of  meats, 
mainly  to  Great  Britain,  were  as  follows  (in 
kilograms) : 

Proeen  beef 29.917,990 

Frozen  lambs  and  wethers 7, 240, 380 

Frozen  pork .         744,420 

Frozen    turkeys . .         355,780 

C.  C.  beef 50.750.437 

Besides  extracts  of  meats,  ox  tongue,  salted 
beef,  Jerlced  t>eef,  tallow  and  grease.  Also 
produces  skins  and  hides;  wheat,  corn,  barley, 
oats. 

VENEZUELA 

Coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  oil,  asphalt,  coal,  and 
many  other  Items. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  extremely  simple.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation.  Section  3  authorizes 
the  President  to  do  certain  things. 
Among  other  things,  in  line  12  of  sub- 
section (a)  he  is  authorized  to  procure 
or  provide  funds.  That  means  dollars. 
My  amendment  would  carry  out  the  same 
program.  It  would  allow  him  to  procure 
and  provide  funds,  but  also  would  au- 
thorize him  to  provide  other  commodi- 
ties, including  manufacturing  plants,  in- 
dustrial machinery,  highway  equipment, 
and  transportation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, which  means  a  question  of  bar- 
gaining, pure  and  simple. 

Whether  I  have  made  an  impression  or 
not  I  do  not  know.  I  know  how  tolerant 
the  American  people  can  be,  how  they 
can  "take  it  on  the  chin."  It  may  be 
that  they  can  stand  the  expenditure  of 
American  dollars.  Perhaps  they  will  be 
willing  to  pay  90  cents  a  pound  for  butter, 
85  cents  a  pound  for  steak,  and  other 
prices  in  proportion  for  other  necessities, 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  noble  plan. 
However,  in  order  to  relieve  our  acute 
shortages,  I  think  consideration  should 
be  given  to  my  proposed  plan.  I  submit 
it  to  the  Senate  in  all  sincerity. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  speak  at  length  on  the  subject 
under  consideration,  the  so-called  Euro- 
pean interim  aid  bill,  S.  1774.  I  realize 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Is  anxious 
to  have  the  Senate  reach  a  decision  on 
this  measure  Just  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  vote.  I  simply 
want  to  place  on  record  my  own  stand 
on  this  question,  together  with  my  rea- 
sons for  taking  this  position.  I  Intend 
to  vote  for  the  bill. 

In  doing  so.  however,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  consider  this  measure  to 
be  a  purely  temporary  emergency  bill 
designed  to  deal  with  emergency  condi- 
tions of  hardship  and  near  starvation  in 
the  three  countries  concerned — Prance, 
Italy,  and  Austria.  I  consider  it  purely 
a  relief  proposition.  It  is  Intended  to 
supply  food,  coal,  medicine,  and  a  few 
other  contmodities  of  that  type  to  people 
who  would  suffer  severely  if  the  bill  were 
not  passed.  Charitable  giving  to  those  in 
need  Is  an  American  tradition  and  this 
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biD   Is   tn   support   of   that   tnuflUoD 
Whatevvr  the  caaiM  of  the  terrlbk 
diuons  in  those  mmaHritt,  vhethei: 
ahanrnges  of  viuU  uecraKktln  are 
the  accidents  of  weather  or  the 
BMMa  and  unsound  policies  of  theii 
eminenU.  I  believe  we  should 
their  ales  for  help  in  their  prcser^t 
tnnttjr  and  give  them  some 
•iriMnee.  Iot  tbe  time  being,  at 
It  Is  worth  empbarizing  that 
tarim  aid  bUJ  has  no  direct  reUUohshi 
to  the  pro«ram  of  ceiling  prices.  r4tion- 
tim.  and  other  controls  advocated 

t,  according  to  the  te^ttmoty 
heard  from  high  administratk  n 
Secretary  of  Agnciilture  AJider- 
son  has  testified  that  the  efTect  o 
reMet  bill  on  oar  economy  will  be 
tively  slight.    I  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  Anderson  on  this 

I  woold  ny  tbat  tbey  (llemben  ol 
)   an  zu>t  voting  themselves  tDt< 
•s  tt  ratotw  to  allocstloiis 
It  seam  to  me  that  thu 
■Id  prcigrsm  to  not.  on   tbe  food 
grssUy  In  excess  of  what  we  had 
pjaanad  to  ship,  and  would  ablp.  to 
ooontrtas.    Tbe  most  It  would  do  wouI< 
rsqutre  us  to  ost  some  allocation  pow 
maybe  some  set-aslt'e  powen.  tn  tboM 
wtoere  grain   became  somewhat  scarct 
^wlog  as  a  possible  result  of  the 
at  an  unfavorable  crop  report. 
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Evidently   the  President's 
nary  proposals  to  restore  a 
redinentatlon  of  our  economy  do 
taUe  to  this  type  of  temporary 
Rather,  tn  his  opinion  such  contrcfs 
desirable  only  if  the  Marshall 
adopted  by  the  Confess.    In  my 
ment.  the  President's  vrognm  of 
Ing  wartime  controls  during 
would  be  extremely  ill-advised,  tuat 
Ueve  his  recommendation  of  such 
Irols  will  militate  very  seriously 
adoption  of  the  Marshall  plan 
form.    However,  that  subject  is 
before  us  for  consideration. 

It  has  also  been  made  very 
the  Senate  debate  and  elsewhere 
support  of  this  interim  program  in 
no  commitment  whatever  to  suppor 
sequently  the  Marshall  plan  or  othe 
poaak    for    relief    and 
which  we  are  told  will  he  present^ 
us  over  the  next  few  months.    Thi 
tteolar  bill  Is  being  oiacted  to 
emergency  relief  for  an  emergency 
ation.    We  are  aslced.  in  effect,  to 
this  emergency  bill  more  or  less  on 
in  the  hope  that  a  better,  sounder 
proach  can  be  worked  out  over  th( 
period. 

Frankly.  I  have  my  (toubts  tha 
such  superior  program  wiU  be 
If  the  trend  of  thinking  of  the 
Inuners  of  our  foreign  policy  Is 
Unued.    We  have  been  told  the 
story  many  times  by  admlnistratioi  i 
dais.    At  least,  that  is  the  history  oi 
proposals  as  UNRRA.  post-UNRRA 
the  Brett<m  Woods  plans  for  the 
national  Bank  and  Fund,  and  the 
loan.    In  each  case  we  were  given 
flere  that  the  measure  under 
tion  would  be  the  final  cure  for  the 
tkolar  proUon  with  which  we  were 
lac.    In  each  case  our  hopes 
stroyed.    I  have  very  little  faith 
new  proposals  which  are  being 
to  MA. 
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Nor  do  I  believe  we  should  commit  our- 
selves to  unlimited  charity  for  unlimited 
periods  of  time.  Our  own  resources  are 
not  unlimited.  We  have  been  exceeding- 
ly fortunate  with  our  wheat  crops  to 
date.  Production  of  wheat  durizig  1947 
has  been  almost  double  what  we  used  to 
consider  a  normal  wheat  crop.  Judging 
by  weather  reports  from  the  western 
plains  during  the  past  2  months,  our 
good  luck  has  about  run  out.  American 
wheat  production  in  1948  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  slump  badly,  perhaps  very  badly. 
This  may  be  the  last  year  fti  which  we 
can  seriously  consider  shipping  four  or 
five  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat 
overseas.  In  any  case,  I  believe  it  is  al- 
most time  for  some  other  section  of  the 
world — Europe  or  Europe's  colonies  or 
perhaps  other  nations — to  take  on  a 
larger  part  of  the  burden  of  finding 
greatly  Increaspd  qiiantitles  of  food. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  with 
regard  to  wheat? 

Mr.  BUTLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  For  the  past  2 
days  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
been  listening  to  testimony  as  to  the 
probable  size  of  next  year's  wheat  crop. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.-^ka.  in  whose  State  much  wheat  is 
grown,  would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  Ap- 
propriations. Committee,  In  considering 
the  appropriations,  to  place  a  definite 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  wheat  that 
can  be  sent  abroad,  so  as  to  madce  sure 
of  the  proper  carry-over  of  wheat  for 
next  year's  crop? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  the  suggestion 
and  for  the  indication  of  what  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  intends  to  do. 
I  hope  it  will  do  so.  All  day  today  it  has 
been  listening  to  testimony  from  men 
who  know  more  about  the  crop  possibili- 
ties than  any  other  group  of  individuals 
who  could  possibly  have  appeared  before 
the  committee. 

One  other  point  about  this  bill  deserves 
some  comment.  By  the  terms  of  this 
propos4il.  we  are  handling  relief  needs, 
as  we  liave  in  the  past,  through  govern- 
mental channels.  I  am  lending  my  sup- 
port to  such  a  proposal  only  with  the 
greatest  re?:ret,  and  only  l)ecause  there 
is  no  ftasibie  alternative.  Private  char- 
ity on  an  individual  basis  or  through 
charitable  organizations  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  infinitely  preferable.  I  am 
informed  that  such  private  charity  from 
this  country  to  foreign  countries  is  al- 
ready running  at  a  rate  of  better  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  Friend- 
ship Train  is  one  striking  example  of 
that  t3pe  of  charity,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  example  or  even  the  most  important 
part  of  the  food  and  clothing  our  people 
are  voluntarily  sending  the  needy.  I  wish 
that  such  individual  charity  could  be 
ofBrially  encouraged  and  expanded. 

Alon?  that  line.  I  have  recently  Intro- 
duced a  bill  in  cooperation  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  ThyxI  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Lawgek].  providing  for  free  postage  on 
any  packages  of  food  or  clothing  which 
may  be  sent  to  countries  needing  lelief 
by  private  individuals  or  organisations. 
I  have  hopes  that  If  such  a  bill  be  en- 
acted, private  shipments  will  be  tremen- 


dously increased.  Relief  through  private 
gifts  is  a  much  sounder  way  of  meeting 
this  need. 

In  other  words,  I  am  supporting  the 
pending  bill  to  a  certain  extent  against 
my  better  judgment  because  there  is  no 
other  program  in  sight  to  meet  this  need. 
I  have  great  hopes,  however,  that  soon 
it  will  be  possible  to  put  an  end  to  this 
type  of  Government  charity  and  return 
to  the  type  of  private  charity  which  has 
contributed  in  making  this  a  great 
nation. 

The  E»R£SIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ivts 
in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez  I. 

Mr.  VANDFNBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  one  further  an- 
nouncement regarding  procedure.  We 
are  in  an  exceedingly  unfortunate  posi- 
tion l>ecause  of  the  situation  of  many 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  inter- 
venes, many  Senators  are  anxious  to  be 
home  for  Thanksgiving,  which  is  ar  un- 
derstandable and  justifiable  aspiration 
which  I  wish  I  could  share.  Many  other 
Senators  are  anxious  to  conclude  their 
week  end  without  a  return  to  Washing- 
ton. In  every  instance  I  must  say  that 
they  would  be  quite  willing  to  sulwrdi- 
nate  these  personal  accommodations  to 
the  necessities  of  the  occasion  if  there 
were  any  serious  point  involved,  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  since  this  legislation 
must  go  to  conference  with  ttie  House 
before  it  can  be  completed,  and  since 
there  is  no  possibility  of  conclusive  ac- 
tion by  the  House  this  week,  not  a  mo- 
ment of  time  Shan  have  been  lost  if  we 
plan  for  a  completion  of  the  debate  on 
Friday  and  on  a  final  vote  by  Monday 
noon. 

I  am  advised  that  It  would  be  quite 
futile  for  me  to  ask  for  a  formal  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  that  effect. 
I  have  no  interest  in  futilities.  There- 
fore. I  resist  the  Inclination  to  make  the 
suggestion.  So  far  as  my  purpose  is 
concerned,  I  think  I  can  best  accommo- 
date my  colleagues  without  any  hazard 
to  the  legislation  which  I  feel  like  proph- 
esying will  pass  with  a  minimum  of  final 
opposition  on  the  roll  call,  and  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  suggesting  that  we  meet 
on  Friday  and  complete  the  bill  for 
amendment.  I  hope  at  that  time  we 
can  go  over  until  Monday  noon  and  vote 
upon  final  passage  of  the  bill.  I  hope 
we  may  have  the  full  membership  of  the 
Senate  present  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  As  to  the  pending 
amendment,  several  Senators  have  sug- 
gested that  they  would  like  to  look  it  over 
and  be  ready  to  vote  on  it  on  Friday. 
Would  that  be  satisfactory  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  like  very  much  to 
vote  on  the  Senator's  amendment  at  this 
time.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  spoken  for  an  hour  In  explanation 
of  the  amendment.  I  am  afraid  that  if 
we  let  it  go  over  until  Friday  it  might 
become  necessary  to  state  the  proposi- 
tion all  over  again.    Does  not  the  Sena- 
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tor  think  we  might  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment now? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  even  by  implica- 
tion, to  castigate  me  for  the  time  con- 
sumed in  explanation  of  my  amendment. 
I  have  been  extremely  patient  in  listen- 
ing to  other  Senators. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  did  not  misunderstand  me. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  sure  I  did. 
There  were  other  Senators  who  said  they 
would  like  to  look  over  the  amendment. 
Some  Senators  did  me  the  honor  to  say 
they  would  like  to  study  it.  I  thought  it 
was  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  request  to 
make,  that  the  amendment  be  voted  upon 
on  Friday.  If  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  other  plans,  of  course 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  we  vote  on  the 
Senator's  amendment  without  further 
debate,  would  that  be  agreeable?    " 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  quite  willing  to  have 
a  vote  upon  his  amendment  on  Friday 
without  a  consent  agreement? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Therefore.  I 
suggest  that  the  Senator  temporarily 
withdraw  his  amendment,  because  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Know- 
land  1  has  an  amendment  to  present 
which  he  cannot  present  on  Friday,  but 
which  is  entirely  agreeable  and  can  be 
debated  now  before  we  recess. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  If  I  may  have  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan that  if  I  withdraw  my  amendment 
now  there  will  be  unanimous  consent 
that  I  can  present  my  amendment  on 
Friday  and  have  it  voted  on  without  fur- 
ther debate,  I  shall  agree. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  can  only  give 
the  Senator  my  personal  assurances  that 
we  will  try  to  proceed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  May  I  withdraw  my 
amendment  and  let  it  lie  on  the  table  and 
be  printed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

Sec.  14.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  any  commodity  heretofore  or 
hereafter  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  any  price-support  pro- 
gram may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Corporation, 
for  use  In  carrying  out  this  or  any  other  act 
providing  for  assistance  and  relief  to  foreign 
countries,  at  such  price  &s  may  bo  deter- 
mined by  the  Corporation,  which  price  may 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  domestic  market 
price  of  a  quantity  of  wheat  having  a  caloric 
value  equal  to  that  of  the  quantity  ol  the 
commodity  so  disposed  of. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
amendment  use  the  word  "may"? 

The  PRESIDINQ^pFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  Tr  uses  the  word 
"may." 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Clinton  Anderson,  following  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  tMr.  Bridges], 
in  which  he  outUnes  the  necessity  for 
this  legislation  if  the  commodities  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are 
to  be  disposed  of  for  the  relief  program. 

It  was  estimated  from  the  testimony 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
yesterday  that  by  the  use  of  substitute 
foods  approximately  100,000.000  bushels 
of  wheat  could  be  saved,  and  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  which  heard 
the  testimony  that  the  committee  should 
endorse  this  amendment  unanimously. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
anything  which  could  be  done  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  wheat  would  have  a  ben- 
eficial effect  upon  the  whole  increasing 
price  spiral,  because  the  price  of  wheat 
and  grains  has  an  effect,  as  it  spirals  up- 
ward, on  livestock  and  poultry  and  other 
commodities. 

Therefore  this  amendment  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
help  to  relieve  that  pressure,  and  will 
enable  the  use  of  substitute  foods. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  "Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOViTLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  wish 
to  express  my  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment and  to  state  that  it  presents  the 
type  of  program  that  I  have  been  ad- 
vancing ever  since  it  was  stated  that  we 
had  to  have  an  emergency  relief  program. 
I  think  the  amendment  presents  a  very 
sound  proposition. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     1  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  say 
that  as  one  who  comes  from  a  deficit 
area,  where  wheat  and  corn  are  needed 
for  poultry  and  cattle.  I  believe  the 
amendment  Is  a  good  one.  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  adopted.  I  may  add  that  I  trust 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  in- 
clude a  limitation  as  to  the  amount  which 
can  be  spent  for  sending  wheat  abroad, 
so  that  there  will  remain  in  this  country 
a  safe  carry-over  for  the  year  1948. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  For  my  colleague  and 
myself.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  California  for  the  presentation  of 
this  amendment.  Certainly  it  is  a  very 
desirable  one,  and  it-  establishes  a  very 
helpful  policy.  As  the  Senator  from 
California  knows,  we  in  the  citrus  in- 
dustry have  been  suffering.  In  many  in- 
stances the  producers  have  not  realized 
the  cost  of  production,  and  yet  citrus 
fruits  constitute  some  of  the  most  neces- 
sary items  of  food  in  a  healthful  diet.  I 
am  very  happy  to  have  the  amendment 


offered,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  think  this  is  as  appropriate  a 
time  as  any  to  report  on  a  conference 
which  a  group  of  eight  Republican  Sen- 
ators had  this  fall  with  administration 
officials  in  regard  to  the  food  conserva- 
tion program.  We  conferred  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  with  Mr. 
Luckman.  who  then  was  In  charge  of  the 
food-conservation  program.  I  see  now 
present  in  the  Chamber  several  Senators 
who  were  present  at  that  conference. 
In  the  course  of  the  conference  we 
pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mr.  Luckman  that  what  we 
termed  the  administration's  one-com- 
modity export  program  was  working 
tremendous  hardships  on  various  seg- 
ments of  American  agriculture. 

At  that  particular  time  the  poultry  in- 
dustry was  being  unfairly  penalized  by 
the  Luckman  program. .  We  pointed  out 
that  on  the  very  day  when  Mr.  Luckman 
announced  his  so-called  poultryless- 
Thursday  schedule — apparently  In  the 
absence  of  any  calendar  at  the  White 
House — some  officials  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
busily  engaged  in  trying  to  work  out  a 
program  for  a  Nation-wide  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  eat  more 
poultry,  because  of  the  tremendous  sur- 
pluses of  poultry  which  then  were  bulging 
the  cold-storage  plants  in  the  United 
States.  As  of  that  date,  approximately 
225.000,000  pounds  of  poultry  were  In 
cold  storage,  and  we  were  informed  that 
In  90  days  from  then  we  would  have  an 
additional  6,000,000  pounds  of  turkeys 
alone,  plus  100.000,000  pounds  of  other 
poultry.  Those  of  us  who  conferred  with 
Mr.  Luckman  took  the  position  that  we 
should  not  adopt  a  so-called  one-com- 
modity export  program  of  shipping  grain 
alone  for  relieving  hunger  in  Europe,  but 
that  we  should  do  something  to  see  to  it 
that  other  types  of  food  in  surplus  supply 
were  sent  to  Europe. 

We  were  told  that  we  would  have  to 
convince  the  State  Department  of  the 
desirability  of  our  program,  because  the 
State  Department  had  been  adamant  In 
its  opposition  to  such  program.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  us  what  we  did  not  deny, 
namely,  that,  pound  for  pound,  there 
were  more  calories  in  a  poimd  of  wheat 
than  In  a  pound  of  most  other  food. 
Further,  our  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  transportation  costs  Insofar 
as  grain  Is  concerned  are  less  In  the  case 
of  wheat  than  in  the  case  of  other  food 
supplies.  Also  we  were  told  that  the 
foreign  governmeLts  who  seek  relief  aid 
from  us  prefer  grain  to  other  forms  of 
American  foodstuffs,  such  'as  our  sur- 
plus supply  of  dried  fruit  and  great  quan- 
tities of  canned  goods  and  dehydrated 
vegetables  that  apparently  cannot  be 
consumed  in  this  country,  if  we  were 
correctly  informed,  as  well  as  great  sur- 
pluses of  poultry,  powdered  eggs,  and 
other  food  products. 
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We  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  LudunAn  that  when  they  talkc  d  to 
Ui  tn  terms  of  cost,  they  should  taj  Ic  to 
us  not  OQlj  In  terms  of  the  actual  ti  uia« 
portatkm  costs  of  foodstuffs  to  Bui  ope, 
bull  also  in  terms  of  the  costs  of  the  ad- 
ministration's food  program  to  our  en- 
tire agncuitural  economy  and  the  ef  ects 
on  it  as  a  result  of  the  one-comm(  dity 
(rain  export  program.  I  think  we  i  lade 
very  clear  to  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  L  idc- 
man  that  we  did  not  intend  to  stanl  by 
and  see  the  tremendous  damage  teing 
done  to  various  segments  of  our  i  igri- 
cuUural  program  by  Mr.  Luckman*  ill- 
adTiaed  and  iii-ihought-out  food  coi  iser- 
vation  procram.  which  Mr.  Luckma  n  by 
personal  decree  foisted  upon  the  p<ople 
and  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 

I  wish  to  say.  with  that  conference  as  a 
background.  I  am  very  happy  to  sui  port 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sex  ator 
from  California,  because  I  think  it  is 
time,  ill  the  interest  of  a  bipartisan  for- 
eltfn  policy,  for  us  to  make  very  cle  ir  to 
the  State  DeparUnent  that  wheo  it 
adopts  a  pohcy  such  as  its  one-comi  tiod- 
Ity  export  program,  it  is  the  Job  of  this 
Congress  to  see  to  it  that  unnecessary 
damage  is  not  done  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  our  economy  as  a  whol  i.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  State  Dei  tart- 
ment's  export  program  combined  with 
Mi.  Luckman's  program,  did  great  (  am- 
age.  and  unnecessarily  so.  to  various  seg- 
ments of  our  agricultural  econom/  as 
well  as  to  the  best  interesi  of  Amei  lean 
consumers.  *' 

In  regard  to  another  point  that  was 
at  the  conference,  namely,  that 
foreign  governments  do  not  »ant 
anything  but  grain,  that  they  do  not 
to  pay  for  anjrthlng  but  gra  n.  I 
to  repeat  what  I  said  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  Mr.  Lucliman 
oa  that  day:  I  sun  not  going  to  be  f(  loled 
about  the  matter  of  who  is  payini  for 
what  is  being  sent  to  Europe.  The  A  ner- 
ican  taxpayers  are  paying  for  it.  am 
going  along  with  this  {M'ogram  for  two 
primary  reasons,  as  advanced  the  <  ther 
day  by  the  Senator  from  Mich  gan. 
namely,  that  It  Is  in  our  national  self- 
Into-est  to  support  it  and  also  hun  ani- 
tarianum  dictates  it  Further.  int<  rna- 
tlonal  justice  requires  It.  I  am  ( oing 
along  with  It  because  I  think  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  if  we  ar.;  going  to  stem 
the  tidal  wave  of  communism,  bodh  In 
Europe  and  Asia,  we  must  think  bo  h  In 
terms  of  national  self-interest  anl  in 
terms  of  humanltarlanlsm. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  say  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  doing  uiy- 
thlng  else  in  the  long  nm  than  ma  king 
gifts  of  these  supplies,  because  thit  Is 
what  It  will  amount  ta  You  can  use 
reTolTing  funds  and  you  can  use  al  the 
ink  you  want  to  use  in  a  plausible  (  aper 
case  showing  this  to  be  a  business  ti  ans- 
actlon.  but  I  think  we  should  make  very 
clear  to  the  American  people  that  this 
is  a  relief  program  pure  and  simpl  ?.  I 
tdao  think  it  important  that  our  I  tate 
Department  make  clear  to  the  p<  opie 
of  Europe  the  source  of  these  sup  Jlies 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  relief  sup  >lies 
coming  out  of  the  hearts  of  140.0of.000 
genMtHtt  American  peofde. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  we  jnnst 
think  in  terms  of  our  domestic  econ  smy. 


too.  Mr.  President  I  think  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomia  takes  Into  consideration  some- 
thing that  the  State  Department  has 
been  long  overdue  in  taking  into  con- 
sideration, namely,  that  the  State  De- 
partment should  not  enter  into  what 
amount  to  tacit  commitments  and  un- 
derstandings in  regard  to  exports  to  Eu- 
rope, to  the  great  detriment  of  our  do- 
mestic economy  without  first  taking  up 
the  problems  with  congressional  leaders. 
We  have  in  this  country  tremendous 
tonnages — in  fact,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  tons — of  surplus  food  supplies, 
which  I  think  should  be  shipped  to  Eu- 
rope to  be  used  as  part  of  this  relief  pro- 
gram in  place  of  so  much  grain. 

I  have  one  other  point  to  make,  Mr. 
President — and  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  for  yielding  for  so 
long.  My  other  point  is  a  point  which 
I  made  last  Monday:  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  an  interest  in  a  biparti- 
san foreign  policy  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name.  A  bipartisan  foreign  policy  in 
fact  means  that  the  State  Department. 
in  dealing  with  such  matters  as  the  ex- 
port program  which  I  have  discussed 
here  this  afternoon  should  give  clearer 
demonstration  to  this  Senate  that  it 
really  believes  In  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  It  should  take  lis  into  its  nego- 
tiations before  it  decides  upon  a  pro- 
gram tt.at  has  serious  effects  upon  our 
national  economy.  It  means  that  the 
Republit:ans  and  the  Democrats  who  are 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee should  be  brought  into  much 
closer  ccmsultatlon  on  the  facts  available 
to  the  6'  ate  Department  before  it  evolves 
and  develops  a  proposed  foreign  policy 
on  any  issue. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PEIESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  am  forced  to 
leave  tl^ie  floor  in  connection  with  an 
official  engagement.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  it  pUdn,  tn  connection  with  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  California,  that  we  have  carefully 
cleared  it  through  the  authorities  of  the 
State  Department  who  are  In  touch  with 
the  techniques  involved  in  this  aspect  of 
the  problem,  and  there  is  no  objection  on 
their  part,  and  so  far  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  concerned,  he  will  wel- 
come the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Let  me  merely  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  after  the  adoption  of  ^e 
amendment  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take 
a  recesf.  until  Friday  at  12  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  California 

[Mr.  KNOWLAND  ]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Presldient.  I 
merely  wish  to  voice  my  approval  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
correcting  the  situation  I  pointed  out  this 
morning,  under  which  one  government 
agency  is  destroying  food  while  another 
Is  comp«?tlng  for  scarce  commodities. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  because  while  to  one  particular 
agency  there  may  be  and  will  be  an  in- 


crease In  the  cost  over  what  the  caloric 
cost  of  wheat  might  be.  in  my  opinion  the 
holding  down  of  the  inflationary  spiral 
In  grain  will  in  the  long  run  save  to  the 
American  economy  as  a  whole  far  more 
than  the  Increased  cost  to  the  particular 
agency  involved. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  California  has 
my  wholehearted  approval  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
think  it  is  a  sound  procedure,  and  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  steps  we  can  take 
in  amending  the  bill. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  where  this 
matter  came  up  a  few  da]^  ago.  I  may 
say  I  approved  it  then,  and  I  wish  to  add 
my  approval  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
because  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  steps 
which  can  help  stem  the  inflationary 
tendency.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the 
administration  is  doing  all  it  can  to  stop 
inflation,  and  I  think  that  by  this  step 
Congress  is  taking  an  advanced  step  In 
stopping  inflation,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  wheat  and  other  grains.  I 
know  it  will  have  a  great  bearing. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
also  have  said  what  I  thought  had  been 
stated  before,  but  in  case  it  has  not  been, 
when  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  it  had  the 
unanimous  approval  of  those  present. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
stated  in  my  remarks  that  it  had  the 
unanimous  approval  and  support  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  All  the 
Members  have  expressed  great  Interest 
in  and  support  of  the  amendment.  I  also 
wish  to  say  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  HaydenI  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  prepartion  of  the  amendment, 
and  in  working  out  some  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  I  have  read  the  letter 
the  Senator  from  California  has  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  amendment,  and  I 
suggest  that  It  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  Intend  to  do  that. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Ricoro  the  letter  from  Mr.  Ander- 
son, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dealing 
with  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

DKPASTMnn  or  Agucttltuu, 

Woihtngton. 
Hon.  8m.(s  BiiDcia 

Chairman,  Senate  Appropriationa 

Committee.  United  Statea  Senate. 
Dkax  Skmatos  BRnxu:s:  This  letter  Is  sub- 
mitted In  response  to  questions  raised  by  your 
committee  at  the  liearlags  held  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1947.  as  to  tHe  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  authority  to  acquire  commodl- 
tlee  for  poBslble  disposition  to  otlier  Govern- 
ment agencies.  In  advance  of  appropriations 
to  such  other  OoTcrnment  agendas  for  mak- 
ing the  purchases,  also  as  to  the  existing  re- 
strictions on  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
with  respect  to  the  prices  at  which  It  may 
sell  commodities  acquired  by  it. 


The  Corporation's  authority  to  carry  out 
Its  operations  is  contained  In  Its  charter, 
which  Is  set  forth  In  full  In  the  Congression- 
al Recokd.  volume  79,  page  1532.  and  volume 
91,  page  1967  This  charter  has  been  ratified 
by  congressional  enactments  continuing  the 
Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States.  Section  7  of  the  act  of  January  81, 
1935,  as  amended  (15  D.  S.  C.  sec.  713)  The 
charter  powers  of  the  Corporation,  which  in- 
clude authority  to  engage  in  buying  and 
selling  operations  with  respect  to  agricultural 
commodities,  and  products  thereof,  are  used 
In  carrying  out  budget  programs  which  are 
submitted  to.  and  npproved  by.  the  Congress 
annually  In  Mccordance  with  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  (Public  Law  248. 
79th  Congress ) 

The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
all  of  Its  resources  to  carry  out  Its  budget 
program.'  These  resources  consist  of  $100,- 
0(X),000  capitalization  and  an  authorized  bor- 
rowing power  of  $4,750,000,000." 

One  of  the  programs  provided  for  In  the 
budget '  approved  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ' 
Is  a  supply  program  under  which  the  pur- 
chases In  question  are  made.  Under  the 
supply  program,  as  described  in  the  budget. 
the  Corporation  procures  foods,  agricultural 
commodities,  and  products  thereof,  (or  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  requirements  of 
United  States  Government  agencies,  foreign 
governments;  American  Red  Cross,  and  sim- 
ilar relief  organizations,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  distribution,  and  meet- 
ing anticipated  requirements  during  periods 
of  short  supply.  The  supply  program,  as 
authorized  by  the  budget,  enables  the  Cor- 
poration to  acquire  supplies  during  periods 
of  peak  production  In  order  to  have  such 
supplies  on  hand  to  meet  anticipated  require- 
ments. It  also  makes  possible  the  central- 
ized procurement  of  commodities  In  short 
bupply  and  thus  eliminates  the  inflationary 
effect  of  competitive  buying  by  various  for- 
eign governments  and  Government  agencies. 

The  Corporation's  supply  program  Is  con- 
ducted, as  explained  in  the  budget,  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  and  policies  which 
so  far  as  possible  protect  the  Corporation 
from  loss.  In  this  connection,  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  required  by  section  4  of  the  act  of 
July  16,  1943  (15  U.  S.  C,  sees.  713a-9).  to 
be  fully  reimbursed  for  costs  incurred  by  it 
In  supplying  to  other  Government  agencies 
commodities  which  it  has  acquired  for  that 
purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  supply  program,  the 
budget  approved  by  the  Congress  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  yeai  includes  a  price-support  pro- 
gram under  which  commodities  are  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  prices,  and  a 
foreign -purchase  program  under  which  pur- 
chases are  made  abroad  of  commodities  need- 
ed to  meet  emergent  requirements — e.  g., 
sugar  and  fats  and  oils. 

With  reference  to  the  second  question,  a 
number  of  statutes  have  been  enacted  re- 
lating to  the  prices  at  which  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  can  sell  commodities. 
These  statutes  deal  with  two  general  situa- 
tions The  first  of  these  concerns  the  sale  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  commodi- 
ties acquired  by  it  to  fill  the  needs  of  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  These  com- 
modities are  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
under  the  supply  and  foreign -purchase  pro- 
grams referred  to  above.  As  we  have  al- , 
ready  Indicated.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Is  required  by  section  4  of  the  act  of 
July  16.  1943  (57  Stat.  566).  to  obtain  full 
reimbursement  for  Its  costs  in  supplying  to 
other     Government     agencies    conunodltles 

■Title  III  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Appropriation  Act.  1948. 

"  See  the  act  of  March  8.  1938.  as  amended 
(15  U.  S.  C  .  1940  ed..  Supp.  V    713a-4). 

*See  budget  estimates  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1948. 


which  It  has  acquired  for  such  purpose. 
While  this  statute  does  not  specifically  cov- 
er procurement  for  foreign  governments. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in  Une  with 
the  policy  which  it  indicated  it  Intended  to 
follow  In  the  hearings  in  the  Senate  on  Pub- 
lic Law  130,  Eightieth  Congress,  continuing 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency 
of  the  United  States,  has  required  full  re- 
imbursement for  commodities  acquired  by 
It  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  needs  of 
foreign  governments.  Accordingly,  when 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purchases 
commodities  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  needs  of  other  Government  agencies  or 
of  foreign  governments,  either  on  requisition 
or  in  advance  of  orders  by  such  Government 
agencies  or  foreign  governmenU,  It  sells  the 
commodity  at  a  price  which  will  fully  reim- 
burse it  for  Its  costs. 

A  different  situation  faces  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  m  the  sale  of  commodi- 
ties which  are  not  acquired  by  It  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  These  are,  primarily, 
commodities  acquired  in  the  administration 
of  its  price-support  program  The  act  of 
July  16.  1943,  supra,  does  not  apply. to  the 
sales  of  these  commodities,  since  these  com- 
modities were  acquired  not  to  supply  the 
needs  of  those  agencies  but  to  provide  price 
support  for  farmers,  and  the  statute  In  ques- 
tion clearly  did  not  contemplate  requiring 
other  governmental  agencies  to  pay  prices 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  price  at  which 
the  commodities  could  be  obtained  on  the 
open  market. 

Ssction  2  of  the  act  of  April  12.  1945  (59 
Stat.  50).  prohibits  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration from  making  sales  of  farm  com- 
modities owned  or  controlled  by  It  at  prices 
lower  than  the  parity  or  comparable  price 
therefor,  except  (1)  sales  for  new  or  by- 
product uses;  (2)  sales  of  peanuts  for  the 
extraction  of  oil;  (3)  sales  for  export;  (4) 
sales  for  feed  or  seed;  (5)  sales  of  commodi- 
ties which  have  substantially  deteriorated  In 
quality,  or  nonbasic  perishable  commodities, 
where  there  Is  danger  of  loss  or  waste  tbrotigb 
spoilage:  or  (6)  sales  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing claims  against  persons  who  have 
committed  fraud,  misrepresentation,  or  other 
wrongful  acts  with  respect  to  the  commodity. 
This  statute  is  effective  until  January  1,  19'!9. 

In  making  sales  of  commodities  for  export. 
Commodity  Credit  Coiporatlon  would  not  be 
required  to  ctiarge  a  price  for  these  com- 
modities equal  to  the  parity  or  comparabls 
price  Ijecaiisc  the  sale  would  fall  within  the 
third  exception  noted  above.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  subject  to  section  21  (c)  of  the  Sur- 
plus E>roperty  Act  of  1944  ( 58  Stat  775) ,  which 
authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  "dispose  of  or  cause  to  be  disposed  of 
for  cash  or  Its  equivalent  m  goods  or  for 
adequately  secured  credit,  for  export  only, 
and  at  competitive  world  prices,  any  farm 
commodity  or  product  thereof  without  re- 
gard to  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
posal of  commodities  imposed  upon  It  by  any 
laws.  •  •  •"  Accordingly,  while  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  in  making  sales 
for  export,  is  not  required  to  sell  the  com- 
modities acquired  under  Its  prIce-support 
program  at  prices  equal  to  parity  or  the  com- 
parable price,  or  at  prices  which  will  fully 
reimburse  it  for  its  costs,  yet  It  may  not 
make  sales  of  these  commodities  below  the 
competitive  world  price  therefor. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  restrictions 
discussed  above,  there  also  obtains  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  dispositions  of  corporate  prop- 
erty should  be  made  at  the  best  obtainable 
price,  taking  into  account,  of  cotirse.  the 
Corporation's  agricultural  and  other  respon- 
sibilities as  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 

If.  as  has  been  suggested  by  certam  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  It  Is  desired  that  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  make  sales  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  at  prices  equiva- 
lent to  the  price  of  wheat  of  equal  caloric 


value,  irrespective  of  the  competitive  world 
price  of  such  commodities,  additional  legis- 
lation would  be  required 

There  is  enclosed  a  draft  of  language 
which  would  permit  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  make  sales  of  commodities  ac- 
quired under  price  support  programs  at  prices 
which  may  be  fixed  as  low  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  domestic  price  of  a  quantity  of  wheat 
havmg  caloric  value  equal  to  that  of  the 
commodity  being  sold.  This  draft  has  'leen 
prepared  In  the  form  of  a  new  section  to 
S.  1774,  the  mterim  aid  bill.  The  SUte  De- 
partment has  indicated  that  it  has  no  ob- 
jection to  this  draft.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  mean  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  suffer  a  substantial 
loss.  The  Committee  may  wish  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  reimbursing  the  Corpora- 
tion for  this  less  out  of  the  interim  aid  funds. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Climton  p.  Amdxssom. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  It  appeared 
that  the  amendment  had  three  virtues. 
It  does  require  the  use  of  less  wheat,  and 
wheat  is  a  scarce  commodity.  Second, 
it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  that  in  pur- 
chasing agricultural  commodities  at  sup- 
port prices,  when  it  was  known  that 
those  commodities  were  going  into  con- 
sumption, it  did  not  have  to  buy  as  many, 
and  in  that  way  Government  money  was 
saved.  The  third  pokit  Is  that  a  number 
of  these  commodities  were  sold  in  Eu- 
rope in  good  times  at  good  prices,  and 
they  cannot  afford  to  buy  them  now.  and 
there  is  an  advantage  in  sending  some 
of  these  commodities  over  there  as  a 
token  of  good  will,  or  as  an  advertise- 
ment looking  toward  the  time  when  they 
can  be  bought. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KnowlandI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  an  announcement  should  be  made 
again  in  the  Record  that  it  was  the  hope 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan that  when  the  Senate  reconvenes 
on  Friday  the  debate  on  all  amendments 
to  the  bill  would  be  concluded,  and  that 
it  was  also  his  hope  that  the  Senate 
might  reach, a  final  vote  on  Monday.  It 
is  not  a  imanlmous-consent  agreement; 
It  is  merely  a  plan  of  procedure,  as  I  tm- 
derstand,  which  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  follow  when  the  Senate 
reconvenes  Friday. 

Mr  WHITE  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  stated  correctly  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  suggest  that  that  announce- 
ment will  bring  about  a  minimum  at- 
tendance in  the  Senate  on  Friday. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REf^RRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ivia 
In  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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BZCKSS  TO  PRIDAT 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  move  that  the  S^ate 
stand  In  recess  until  12  o'clock  Do4n 
Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and 
o'clock  and  10  minuses  r  na  >  the 
took  a  recess  until  Friday.  November 
1M7.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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l^MINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  b  r  the 
Senate  November  26  (legislative  d|iy  of 
November  24).  1947: 

Pcwr  Orm  Otrumum 

iHM  if.  Donaldson,  ot  Illinois,  to  be  Post- 
■Mtar  Oeneral. 

DEPAanmn  or  tr<  Natt 

Admiral  LoiUs  K.  Denfeld  to  be  Chief  of 
llavsl  Operations  In  the  Department  (f  the 
MaTj.  wltb  the  rank  of  admiral,  for  a|  term 
«(  a  yaars. 

BtrtKAv  or  Mnns 

James  Boyd,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Dlrfdtor  of 
tbc  Bureau  cU  Mines,  to  which  olfice  t  a  was 
aHmiiiliiii    during    the    last    recess    of    the 

In  the  Navt 

TIm  foUovlng-named  (clTlllan  ^llege 
graduates)  to  be  ensigns  m  the  Supply  jcorps 
of  the  Navy: 


R.  Bow  John  L.  Perachy 

Donald  L.  B.  Combs  Oeorge  R.  PlppU 

•dward  L.  Janntngs.  Rsbvt  O.  Plstn 

Jr.  Jaekaon  LeR.  Sckulta 

■varatt  B.  Karrakar  Wayna  S.  Upton 
rartf  "K"  Parker 
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M.  Whlta 


SENA1I 

"^FRmAY,  No\'EMBEB  28,  IW' 

(Legi^ative  day  of  Mondat.  Nov^ber 
24.  1947) 

The  Senate  met  at  i2  o'clock  meridian 
oo  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Peter  Marshall. 
Dl  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord.  Uft  from  our  hearts  al  the 
discouragement,  the  cynicism,  ani  the 
distrust  of  one  another  that  destro  t  our 
faith  in  the  little  people  who  mal  e  up 
this  Republic  and  eat  at  the  very  foi|nda- 
tlons  of  our  democracy. 

Give  to  our  leaders  faith  In  our 
of  life,  so  that.  Instead  of  indicting 
philosophies,  we  shall  inspire  our 
Give  them  faith  In  the  people,  in 
deep  desire  to  do  whatever  is  for  the 
of  all.  in  their  willingness  to  make 
sonal  sacrifices  for  a  good  cause 

May  we  have  courageoui   leadeilship 
based  <m  faith  and  not  on  fear— lei  ider 
ship  that  goes  out  In  front  and  L 
forever  running  to  catch  up  with  a  qand 
wagon. 

Lord,  increase  our  faith,  through 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

THT  JOURNAL 

On   re<iuest   of  Mr.  WHrra. 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  o 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
day.  November  26.  1947.  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  Journal  was  approvec 
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TRAMSACnON    OP   ROUTINS   BUaiNBSa 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 

prnnoNs 

The  PRJSIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Town  Council 
of  the  town  of  Cross  City.  Dixie  County,  Pla.. 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
Tide  sufficient  funds  to  give  proper  water 
control  of  the  Everglades  from  the  Klsslmmee 
Swamp  to  the  southern  end  of  the  mainland 
of  Plorlda.  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and 
preserving  the  natural  assets  of  the  Kver- 
glades:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Petitions  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  Btate  of 
Maasacbusetts,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  restore  price  controls:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  thirty-first  an- 
nual session  of  the  Ohio  Pratemal  Oongress. 
Mlllersbiurg,  Ohio,  relating  to  communism; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcoso  an  article  entitled  "Donaldson's 
Selection  To  Succeed  Hannegan  Smashes 
Precedents."  by  David  Lawrence.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  endorse  fully  what  Is  said  in 
the  article  favorable  to  Mr.  Doiialdson. 
He  has  been  in  the  Post  Office  Dcpart- 
mokt  a  long  time.  For  many  years  I 
•wed  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  and  in  my 
opinion  Mr.  Donaldson  has  been  one  ^ 
the  most  competent  officers  we  have  ever 
had  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  Not 
only  do  I  take  great  pleasure  In  endorsing 
and  approving  his  appointment  as  Post* 
master  Qweral.  but  I  think  his  appoint- 
ment is  one  of  the  best  made  to  that 
Department  In  niany  years. 

There  being  no  objection .  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcow). 
as  follows: 

DOMALMOM'B    SCLaCTtOM    TO    SuCCUB   HaMMS- 
9AM      SaCASHBS      PEBCISKNTS— PoST      OVTICB 

CAUza    Man    Removes   Timt   or   Poutics 

PaoM  Monopoly  BustNcas 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Tnunan  broke  a  precedent  of 
long  standing  when  he  appointed  a  former 
letter  carrier  to  be  Postmaster  General.  He 
really  broke  a  more  Important  precedent — 
be  appointed  a  man  who  knows  something 
about  the  biggest  business  the  Government 
operates. 

For  years  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
been  the  football  of  party  p<Uitlcs.  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  administrations  have 
braaenly  used  the  Cabinet  portfolio  as  a  po- 
litical reward.  Then,  to  add  insult  to  Injury, 
they  hare  both  permitted  the  Postmaster 
General  to  manage  the  political  party  af- 
fairs— all  at  the  public  expense. 

Every  now  and  then  one  of  these  Post- 
masters General  would  take  a  deep  interest 
in  postal  affairs.  This  was  the  esn'ption. 
Every  now  and  then  there  would  be  one  who , 
took  his  duties  seriously,  but  throughout 
history  most  of  them  have  felt  that  their 
chief  Job  was  to  grease  the  party  machinery 
with  postal  appointments  and  to  make 
speeches  advancing  the  party  fortunes  on 
the  pollUcal  front. 

CABZXB  MAN  COT  NO  CKEOTr 

During  all  these  political  misadventures, 
career  men  did  all  the  work  In  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  and  got  Little,  if  any,  of  the 
credit.  It  certainly  testiflea  to  the  capacity 
and  administrative  talent  of  varloiu  exeea- 
tlves  In  the  Post  Office  Department  who  have 


■pent  their  lives  Just  doing  a  good  Job  that, 
despite  the  political  angle  and  despite  occa- 
sional criticisms  of  the  postal  service.  It  Is, 
nevertheless,  the  most  efficient  and  the  least 
expensive  to  the  public  of  any  In  the  world. 

Jesse  Donaldson  has  been  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General.  As  such  he  has  been 
running  the  Post  Office  Department  while 
Postmaster  General  Hannegan  has  been 
away  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Now  it  Is  fitting  that 
Mr.  Donaldson  should  be  given  the  full  re- 
sponsibility If.  as  reported.  Mr  Hannegan 
recommeudert  the  appointment.  It  was  a 
shrewd  piece  of  political  judgment  to  pick  a 
nonpolitical  figure. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  career  man  in  the 
Government  service — Mr.  Donaldson  has 
spent  more  than  40  years  In  the  Govern- 
ment— can  be  promoted  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  his  Department  will  Instill  a  similar 
hope  imone  other  Government  employees. 

For  years  many  students  of  government 
have  advocated  that  career  men  should  be 
able  to  rise  to  Cabinet  portfolios  or  that 
they  should  at  least  be  allowed  to  serve  as 
deputies  and  act  In  the  capacity  of  Under 
Secretaries. 

tTNTnCD  STATZS  KXZRCISES   MONOPOLY 

The  Post  Office  Department,  of  covtrse. 
should  always  be  nonpolitical.  It  Is  a  tre- 
mendous business.  The  leeponslbillty  for 
delivering  the  malls  Is  all  the  greater  because 
the  Government  exercises  a  monopoly. 
Many  people  do  not  know,  for  Instance,  that 
the  bxisiness  of  private  delivery  of  letters  for 
OQcnpensatlon  as  a  service  is  prohibited  by 
sutute. 

So.  since  the  Post  Office  Department  alooe 
can  d«llver  the  maila.  it  la  Important  that 
the  task  be  performed  emdanUy  and  with  aa 
Uttle  expaoM  a*  practicable  to  the  public 
The  delivery  ot  heavy  package*  by  parcel  poat 
baa  been  a  big  addlUoa  to  the  rcapoaalblUUes 
of  the  Peat  OSm  Dipaiiitut  la  reoant  years, 
though  the  OovemiMat  la  thta  cmw  does  not 
attempt  to  exerciae  a  monop<vly  but  does  per- 
nUt  express  companies  to  carry  and  deliver 
packages  in  competition. 

The  Post  OAce  Department  has  operated 
at  a  deficit  for  a  number  of  years.  This  to 
because  a  large  amount  of  maU  is  carried 
free  for  the  Government  itself  and  for  Con- 
gress. If  full  rates  were  paid  for  this  mall, 
the  Post  Office  Department  budget  would  be 
balanced.  Likewise,  the  Post  Office  charges 
lower  rates  for  educuticn  mailings  and 
publications  which  disseminate  information 
desired  by  the  public — a  step  deemed  wise 
in  Interest  of  keeping  low-income  groups  as 
well  aa  other  citizens  In  the  American  democ- 
racy informed. 

Mr  Donaldson  lives  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  doesn't  have  a  vote.  There- 
fore, nobody  can  call  lilm  a  partisan  for  he 
has  neret  been  active  in  party  politics.  It  Is 
r  freshing  to  find  the  Post  Office  Department 
operated  by  a  career  man  for  the  first  time 
In  the  last  half  century  or  more. 

THE  COAL  SITUATION 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  several  telegrams  which  have 
come  to  me  from  Tennessee.  In  them 
reference  is  made  to  the  request  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
Congress  grant  the  Department  power  to 
ration,  allocate,  and  fix  prices.  Let  me 
read  the  first  telegram: 

Knoxvillz,  Tenn..  November  26,  1947. 
Bon.  Kknnzth  iirict  i  ^b 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Understand  Secretary  Interior  asking  Con- 
gress for  power  to  ration,  allocate,  and  fix 
prices  There  is  no  shortage  of  coal  and  con- 
siderable coal  standing  on  tracks  at  mines 
unsold  today  and  price  is  dropping.  Gov- 
ernment   interference    la    unnecessary    and 
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dangerous.  Hope  you  will  do  all  possible 
against  granting  authority  asked.  The  coal 
Industry  can  produce  all  coal  the  Nation 
needs  If  given  a  free  hand. 

.  W.  T.  MooHZ. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  telegram 
comes  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Memphis,  Tknn.,  November  26,  1947. 
Hon.  Kenneth  McKellak. 

United  States  Senate,  Wastiington,  D.  C: 
We  believe  Senate  committee  acted  prop- 
erly in  refusing  to  include  allocation,  ration- 
ing and  price  fixing  in  approving  Senate  bill 
1774.  It  Is  now  reported  Department  of  In- 
terior asking  for  these  powers  over  coal. 
Think  It  Important  to  do  all  possible  to  pre- 
vent this,  as  restoration  of  such  powers 
would  speedily  return  coal  to  scarce  com- 
modity resulting  in  severe  shortages,  serious 
emergencies   and   eventually   higher    prices. 

P  B.  C.  SMrrH. 
President,  Southern  Coal  Co..  Inc. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 

Mr.  WHITE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  re- 
ported favorably  the  nomination  of 
Halert  C.  Shepheard,  to  be  a  commodore 
in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, for  temporary  service,  and  the 
nominations  of  several  officers  to  be  lieu- 
tenant commanders  in  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma: 

B.  1S17.  A  bill  to  raptal  the  prohlblUon 
•gainst  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  district  Judge  in  the  weatern  district  of 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REED:  • 

8. 1818  A  bill  to  extend  certain  powers 
of  the  President  to  allocate  the  use  of  rail- 
road transportation  equipment  and  facilities 
through  January  31.  1849,  under  title  III  of 
the  Second  War  Powers  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  IdAGNUSON: 

S.  1819  A  bill  making  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  every 
even-numbered  year,  a  legal  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

DEVICE  FOR  AUTOMATIC  RECORDING  OP 
ROLL  CALLS  AND  VOTES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  submit  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  resolution  that 
would  authorize  a  study  of  the  desirabil- 
ity and  the  feasibility  of  installing  a  me- 
chanical and  electrical  service  for  au- 
tomatically recording  roll  calls  and  votes 
of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  171)  w£is  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  a  study  ( 1 )  of  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  installing  a 
mechanical  or  electrical  device  for  auto- 
matically recording  roll  calls  and  votes  of 
the  Senate,  and  (2)  If  the  Installation  of 
such  a  device  Is  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, of  any  changes  in  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate  which  might  thereby  be  necessi- 
tated. 


Skc.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  the 
results  of  such  study  together  with  such 
recommendations   as   it   deems  desirable. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  TO  MAKB 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  TAPT  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution <S.  Res.  172).  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Eightieth  Congress,  $8,000 
in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  in  section  134  (a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  approved  Au- 
gust 2.  1946. 

MEETING   OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  this  afternoon  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  consent  is  granted. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
WATSON   B.   MILLER 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  give  notice,  in  behalf  of  a  sub- 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary consisting  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  McCarramI.  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1.  and  myself,  that 
beginning  on  December  8.  1947.  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  hearing  will  be 
held  on  the  nomination  of  Watson  B. 
Miller,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  hearing  to  be 
held  ir  the  committee  room  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  the  Senate 
Office  Building. 

THANKSGIVING— ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR 
WILEY 

I  Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the 
subject  The  Challenge  of  Thanksgiving,  de- 
livered b''  him  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
through  radio  transcription.  November  27, 
1947,  which  appears  In  the  Appendix.  | 

THE   TAX    BURDENS    AND   THE    PROFES- 
SIONS—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR  KEM 

I  Mr  KEM  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Becobd  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject The  Tax  Burden  and  the  Professions,  de- 
livered by  him  before  the  Lawyers*  Associa- 
tion of  Kansas  City,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
November  12.  1947,  which  appears  In  the 
Appendix.] 

FAITH,  NOT  FEAR,  MUST  MOVE  US- 
ARTICLE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
MAGAZINE 

[Mr.  KILGORE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rccoko  an  article  entitled 
"Faith,  Not  Fear,  Must  Move  Us,"  written  by 
Brook  Atkinson  and  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  November  23,  1947, 
which  appears  In  the  Appendix.] 

ISSUES  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE- 
ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
LABOR 

]Mr.  MURRAY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recoso  an  address  on  the 
Issues  before  the  American  people,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  at  the  National  Conven- 


tion of  .Industrial  Organizations.  Beaton. 
Mass..  October  14.  1947.  wliich  appears  in  tha 
Appendix.] 

THE     EISENHOWER     FOUNDATION- 
ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  M.  HARGER 

|Mr.  CAPPER  asked  aid  obUlncd  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  E^xiao  an  address  re- 
garding the  Elsenhower  foundation,  by 
Charles  M.  Harger.  president  of  the  Kansaa 
Eisenhower  Foundation,  to  the  Kansas  State 
Hlfitorica.  Society,  October  12,  1947.  which 
appears  In  the  Appendix.] 

INTERIM  EUROPEAN  AID  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1774)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  national  interest,  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  supplies  to  certain  Euroi>ean 
countries  on  an  emergency  basis. 

Mr.  FERGUSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  took  a  recess  Wednes- 
day it  was  the  expectaticn  that  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez!  would 
be  voted  on  immediately  when  the  Sen- 
ate assembled  today.  I  do  not  wish  to 
ask  for  a  vote  in  the  absence  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  I  make  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Senator  be  notified  that 
the  Senate  is  ready  to  act  upon  hia 
amendment,  and  7  suggest  that  in  the 
meantime  it  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
so  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan may  submit  an  amendment  conc«>ni- 
Ing  which  there  is  no  controversy,  aitd 
which  can  be  immediately  agreed  to.  I 
think. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  on  Wednesday  withdrew  his 
amendment  temporarily. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  suggest,  theiw 
that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Michlgat^ 
submit  his  amendment,  which,  I  under* 
stand,  originates  in  the  Committee  os 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  us  provides  in  section  6: 

Before  any  commodities  or  funds  are  made 
available  to  any  recipient  country  vmder  the 
authority  of  section  3  of  this  act,  an  agree- 
ment shall  be  entered  Into,  pursuant  to  the 
limitations  and  provisions  of  section  4  ot 
this  act,  between  such  country  cmd  the 
United  States  containing.  In  such  detail  aa 
practicable,  an  undertaking  by  such  coun- 
try- 
It  then  makes  certain  provision,  under 
subparagraph  (h)  on  page  6  of  the  bill, 
and  this  is  the  provision  as  it  Is  now 
contained  in  the  bill- 
to  permit  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  observe  and 
report  on  the  distribution  among  the  people 
of  such  country  with  respect  to  the  com- 
modities transferred  or  otherwise  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  act. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  which  has  been  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
that  subparagraph  (h)  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

To  permit  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  (Including  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  or  their  authorized  representa- 
tives) to  observe  and  report  on  the  distribu- 
tion among  the  people  of  such  coimtry  with 
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The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
provide  that  Coacreoi  itself  may 
In  the  past  there  has  been  critici 
to  the  metlHMl  of  rarnring  (>ut  appfop 
utions  of  fliaiflu-  purport,  and  it  w 
oplnion  that  If  Congress  i»5Plf  coul< 
Into  an  activity  while  it  was  pro 
It  would  be  much  better  than  at 
of  the  expenditure,  as  has  been  th( 
In  the  pak.    That  is  a  brief  explar  i 
of  what  la  desired  to  be  accomplisl^^d 
the  anepdment. 

Mr.  VANDBNBERQ.    Am  I  to 
•Und  the  Senator  la  offering  the 
■Mat  to  subparagraph  (h>  at  th( 
KMht? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    Yes: 
(h>  of  section  6. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    As  I 
the  matter,  the  amendment  mere . 
tenda  the  Intended  power  of  inqiiii^ 
obaenrmtton  to  include  speclAc  au 
Uea  from  the  Congress  of  the 
SUtes. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    The  Senator 
rect. 

Mr.  BARKLEY      Mr.  Presiden 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY     I  do  not  care 
ject  to  the  amendment.    I  merelj 
to  observe  that  I  hope  it  will  not 
ried  out  In  any  such  manner  as  tc 
more  dif&cult  the  administration 
In  the  countries  to  which  it  is 
they  shall  be  sent. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    If  my  coUeagi 
yield.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  in 
interfere,  but  would  result  in  muc 
te*-  administration.    It  is  expectec 
in  the  future  we  will  pass  on  a 
larger  program  than  the  one  we  ar 
considering,  and  therefore  I  think 
gress  would  be  better  satisfied. 
people  would  be  better  satiii^fied 
wore  permitted  to  and  did  make 
Otwriration  of  conditions. 

Mr    BARKLEY.     My  own 
has  d«non5trated  to  me  that  it  i 
rahmble  to  Congress  for  Members 
two  Houses  to  make  observations 
matters  on  which  Conpress  has 
and  upon  which  the  Members  of 
WW  must  pa.ss.    I  have  frequently 
fbat  I   thought  our  country   wo< 
•erved.  especially  In  view  of  the 
wide  obligations  we  are  compelled 
sume.  if  every  Member  of  Congre-ss 
mrke    his    own    investigation    ort 
ground  without  the  nece.-<slty  of 
information  at  second-hand  as  to 
tlons  which  we  must  face. 

I  think  the  observations  and  _ 
Oons  that  were  made  during  the 
leoess  by  vanous  committees  which 
ahroad  will  be  worth  infinitely  more 
it  cost  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
bF  way  of  information  and  advic< 
knowledge  obtained  on  the  subjecfs 
vestigated. 

Mr.    FERGUSON.    Having 
foreign  countries  with  the  able 
from  Kentucky,  and  having  with 
•trred  conditions.  I  agree 
ly  with  hu  tUlement.    I  think  iht>re 
•  feeUng  that  U  It  Is  possible  to 
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hear  personally,  a  different  view  can  be 
obtained  from  that  which  is  received 
merely  by  reading.  In  the  matter  now 
before  the  Senate,  there  is  a  feeling  that 
there  mtist  be  that  experience,  if  we  are 
to  act  properly  in  extending  aid. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER,  Would  the  investiga- 
tion called  for  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment include  an  investigation  of  the 
price  paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  wheat  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kmow- 
LANO I ? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  It  would.  I  think 
we  already  have  the  power  to  make  such 
an  in\'estigatlon,  but  this  would  allow 
observation  and  an  Inquiry  injto  that 
question. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  provide  for  a  report  to  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  No,  It  docs  not:  but 
committees  as  a  rule  always  report  to  the 
Congress,  because  the  investigations  or 
observations  are  made  by  committees. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  this  authority 
extend  only  to  the  transfer  of  commodi- 
ties mentioned  in  the  Knowland  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  No.  The  amend- 
ment covers  the  entire  authorization. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  the  amendment 
Include  authority  for  the  committee  or 
committees  specifically  to  investigate  ex- 
penditures of  cash  found  in  the  revolv- 
ing fund  of  a  given  country,  which  fund. 
I  understand,  will  be  disbursed  imder  an 
agreement  between  that  country  and  this 
country? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  clearly  and 
specifically  does,  in  the  last  phrase,  "to 
observe  and  report  on  the  use  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  act." 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  merely  want  it  to 
be  clear. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  agree  with  that 
interpretation.  It  is  the  Intent  that  full 
power  be  given  to  make  a  complete  In- 
vestigation . 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  Is  correct,  then, 
that  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Foreign  Relations  have  the  author- 
ity? Does  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  feel  we  have  that  authority? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  there  is 
the  general  authority,  but  the  amend- 
ment certainly  does  not  diminish  what- 
ever authority  exisis. 

Bdr.  FERGUSON.  The  amendment 
places  the  provision  In  the  agreement. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  is  where  it 
should  be  placed,  because  we  are  dealing 
with  forclcn  nations. 

Mr.  WKERRY.  That  Is  correct  So 
there  Is  no  doubt  about  It  That  Clarifies 
the  matter.  If  theie  Is  the  general  au- 
thority, this  writes  It  Into  the  measure. 


Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  suggest  the 
amendment  be  adopled 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  suggests  first  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan be  read,  since  the  amendment  Is  not 
oSQcially  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  proposed  amendment  be  read. 

The  Legisl.^tivx  Clkrk.  On  page  6.  It 
is  proix>sed  to  strike  cut  beginning  in  line 
4  down  through  and  including  line  8,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(h)  to  permit  reprf«cntKtlTM  of  the  Gov- 
ermnent  of  the  United  States  (including 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Cc^mmlt- 
tee  of  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Affair*  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  the  House  Approprla> 
tlons  Committee,  or  their  authorised  repre- 
senutlvea)  to  observe  and  report  on  the  dis- 
tribution among  the  people  of  such  country 
with  respect  to  the  commodities  transferred 
or  otherwise  made  avaUabte  pursuant  to  this 
act  and  to  observe  and  report  on  the  use  and 
expenditure  of  funds  made  avaUable  pursuant 
to  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
sugge.«;t  now  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Now  Mexico  that  he  call  up  his  amend- 
ment, which  I  think  we  had  agreed  to 
vote  upon  promptly  today. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President.  I  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  which 
I  spoke  on  Wednesday.  It  Is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  take  any  further  time  on  it  now. 
I  want  to  keep  faith  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  After  it  has  been  read, 
I  should  like  to  take  just  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  will  be 
read  by  the  clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  12.  it  is  proposed  after  the  word 
"funds"  to  Insert  the  words  "or  commod- 
ities including  manufacturing  plants,  in- 
dustrial machinery,  highwa'  equipment, 
and  transportation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  prom- 
ised the  Senator  from  Michigan  on 
Wednesday  that  the  amendment  would 
not  be  debated,  but  I  should  like  to  take 
1  minute  to  state  what  I  feel  the  amend- 
ment would  do.  if  anything.  It  provides 
that  after  the  word  "funds"  there  should 
be  inserted  "or  other  commodities  in- 
cluding manufactiu-tng  plants,  indtistrlal 
machinery,  highway  equipment,  and 
transportation  facilities  and  equipment." 
In  other  words,  besides  using  American 
dollars,  this  amendment  would  provide 
that  we  could  use  part  of  the  equipment 
in  this  country  and  obtain  commodities 
elsewhere,  thereby  avoiding  the  use  of 
American  dollars. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  we  were  all  Impiessed  by  the 
able  address  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  m  connection  with  this  prob- 
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lem.  It  is  an  exceedingly  broad  subject 
which  he  opens,  far  broader  than  would 
be  indicated  by  the  comparatively  few 
words  of  the  amendment.  I  suggest  to 
my  able  friend  from  New  Mexico  that  he 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able for  him  to  withdraw  his  amendment 
to  the  bill  and  raise  the  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  long-range  bill  when  it 
Is  reached.  I  make  the  suggestion  for 
the  reason,  first,  that  the  Senator  is  in- 
jecting into  what  Is  purely  a  relief  bill 
certain  considerations  regarding  indus- 
trial equipment,  and  so  forth:  in  the  sec- 
ond place.  I  am  sure  he  would  realize 
that  even  the  arrangement  he  contem- 
plates could  not  be  perfected  within  the 
90-day  life  of  the  temporary  bill.  Rather 
than  prejudice  his  excellent  idea  by  ask- 
ing the  Senate  to  reject  his  amendment, 
I  would  suggest  to  him  that  it  would  be 
advisable  for  him  not  to  press  it  until 
the  long-range  bill  Is  considered. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  Impressed  with  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
My  reason  for  bringing  up  the  amend- 
ment was  that,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
it  is  a  matter  which  should  be  consid- 
ered. No  one  appreciates  more  than  I 
do  that  it  should  go  to  the  long-range 
plan,  but  I  want  Senators  to  be  think- 
ing about  these  things.  I  wish  to  co- 
operate with  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
I  want  him  to  get  the  pending  bill 
passed;  nevertheless,  I  desire  to  sug- 
gest— and  I  say  this  with  all  the  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  within  my  power;  I 
know  that  we  are  all  conscientiously  try- 
ing to  do  what  is  right — I  shall  bring 
up  the  matter  when  the  long-range  bill 
comes  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. At  the  moment,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Missoturi  [Mr.  Do»- 
NELL]  has  a  clarifying  amendment  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  adopted 
previously  by  the  Senate  under  his  au- 
thorship. I  should  like  to  yield  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  that. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  observed  that 
certain  changes  should  be  made  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  6  of  the  bill  in 
order  to  make  proper  connection  of  an 
amendment,  referred  to  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  November  26,  1947,  as 
the  amendment  which  is  lettered  A, 
which  was  on  November  25,  1947,  offered 
by  me  and  on  November  26,  1947,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate,  with  that  portion  of 
the  contents  of  said  section  6  which  im- 
mediately follows  said  amendment.  I 
think  the  desired  result  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  substitution  of  a  comma 
for  the  period  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  Insertion.  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  word  "any"  In  line 
23  of  page  4  of  the  bill  as  it  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  November  21,  1947.  of 
the  words  "and  under  agreement  by  the 
Government  of  the  receiving  country 
that,"  and  such  rearrangement  ts  causes 


that  part  of  the  subsection  which  fol- 
lows the  Insertion  to  read  "any  imen- 
cumbered  balance  remaining  in  such  ac- 
count on  June  30.  1948,  will  be  disposed 
of  within  such  country  for  such  purposes 
as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  act  or 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be 
agreed  between  such  country  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States." 

I  accordingly  move  that  subsection  (b) 
of  section  6.  as  amended,  be  so  amended 
as  to  read : 

(b)  to  make,  when  any  commodity  which 
Is  not  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in 
dollars  is  made  available  under  this  act,  a 
commensurate  deposit  In  the  currency  of 
such  country  In  a  special  account  under  such 
general  terms  and  conditions  as  may.  In  said 
agreement,  be  agreed  to  between  such  coun- 
Uy  and  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  to  hold  or  use  such  special  account  for, 
and  only  for,  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed 
to  between  such  country  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  under  agree- 
ment by  the  Government  of  the  receiving 
country  that  any  unencumbered  balance 
remaining  in  such  account  on  June  30,  1948. 
will  be  disposed  of  within  such  country  for 
such  purposes  as  may.  subject  to  approval 
by  act  or  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be 
agreed  between  such  country  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  read  by 
the  clerk. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  just  read  the  amendment  in  detail, 
and  with  the  explanation  I  shall  now 
make,  I  do  not  l)elieve  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  amendment  re-read. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  I  have 
talked  with  the  Senator  about  it  this 
morning — that  all  he  seeks  to  do  by  his 
amendment  is  to  correct  what  is  in  effect 
a  lapse  in  the  continuity  of  language,  to 
begin  with,  and  secondly,  to  be  sure  that 
the  arrangement  respecting  the  handling 
of  ultimate  unencumbered  balances  in 
the  local  currency  funds  shall  without 
fail  be  under  the  ultimate  control  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  is  correct;  and 
that  the  provision  in  the  subsection  rela- 
tive to  approval  by  act  or  joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress  refers  only  to  the  dis- 
posal of  such  unencumbered  balances. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  sure  that 
is  the  Intention  of  the  language.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  of  his  amendment  will  be 
considered  to  be  an  official  presentation 
of  it. 

The  question  is  oh  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri   [Mr.  DonnellI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Taylor]  will  now  call  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  brief  amendment  which  is  self-explan- 
atory. My  amendment  is  on  page  2,  line 
17,  before  the  semicolon  to  insert  a  colon 
and  the  words,  "Provided,  however.  That 
no  funds  appropriated  under  this  act 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  arms, 
armaments  or  munitions  of  war." 

I  had  intended  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
subject,  but  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  assures  me  that  he  has  no  ob- 


jection to  the  amendment,  and  that  is  a 
much  better  boost  for  the  amendment 
than  anjrthing  I  could  possibly  say.  so  I 
am  going  to  keep  still.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line 
17,  before  the  semicolon  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following :  "Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  arms,  armaments  or  muni- 
tions of  war." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  nothing  remotely  contemplated 
in  the  text  of  the  bill  with  relation  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
arms,  armaments  or  munitions  of  war. 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. In  that  connection  I  want  to 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
his  courtesy  in  trading  a  speech  for  my 
approval  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  If  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  will  yield,  I  will  say  that  I  shall 
do  the  same  in  connection  with  almost 
any  subject. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Suppose  in  the  funds 
provided  "to  alleviate  conditions  of  in- 
tolerable hunger  and  cold,"  and  so  forth, 
there  \&  a  balance  remaining  unused. 
What  becomes  of  that  balance? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  balance  is 
hsmdled  on  agreement  between  the  ben- 
eficiary country  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LANGER.  So  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  govern  even  in  that  case? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Perhaps 
In  my  absence  from  the  Chamber  the 
Senator  has  discussed  this  point,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  about  the  balance  that 
remains  In  the  relief  appropriation  that 
was  voted  by  the  Congress  earlier  this 
year.  As  I  recall,  $350,000,000  was  voted 
for  European  relief.  I  noticed  an  article 
in  a  newspaper  the  other  day  which  in- 
dicated that  only  $100,000,000  of  that  to- 
tal of  $350,000,000  had  thus  far  been 
expended.  Does  the  Senator  know  any- 
thing about  the  balance  that  is  left  In 
that  fund? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  no  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  except  as  I  have 
read  in  the  newspaper  the  story  indi- 
cated by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  My 
general  understanding,  however,  is  that 
all  the  funds  have  been  substantially 
obligated,  even  though  they  have  not 
been  expended. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  Im- 
portance of  that  matter,  as  I  see  It,  lies 
In  the  fact  that  amount  of  money  Is  a 
checking  account  against  our  dwindling 
supply  of  grain  and  other  food,  perhaps, 
and  If  draft  on  that  checking  account 
has  not  been  completed  and  If,  In  addi- 
tion to  that  checking  account,  there  Is 
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gfltaf  to  btf  tpproxtnatoly  MOO  00.000 
morv.  I  was  wondcrtng  whethir  or  not 
th«  dwlndltnt  duppltm  of  food  n  thli 
country  would  support  that  muc  i  ol  a 
chMklng  arrount  aitalnat  lu.    , —      ■ 

Mr  VANDENBSRO  I  May  lay  to  the 
Senator  that  I  think  his  inquiry  would 
be  hlffhiy  appropriate  to  be  purs<  ifd  by 


the  Approphatton.^  Commttfre  In  t 
alderatlon  oT  the  actual  amounts 
t|»prof>rtoted. 

Iff.    President,    may    we    havfc 
amendatent  offered  by  the  Senato 
Idaho  acted  upon? 

Tbt    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 


s  con- 
to  bA 

the 
from 

The 
^ Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from!  Idaho 
(Mr.  TatlohI. 

The  amf>ndment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VANDBNBERO.  May  I  akk  the 
Stoator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Kim  If  he 
hM  Mine  amendments  which  he  kishes 
to  offer  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  do  hare  amendments 
which  I  should  like  to  offer.  I  should 
like  to  offer  them,  however,  with  t  le  un- 
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have 


faced 

have 
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derstandlng  that  they  will  not 

poaed  of  today.    I  should  like  ti 

thtm  voted  upon  when  more  Senators 
art  In  the  Chamber  than  are  prei  ent  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ViUfDmBmO.  Mr.  Prenl|lent.  I 
wmat  to  bt  wny  rtMonable  abot  t  .... 
procedure,  and  I  ihlnk  I  have  bee :)  rea 
•OBable  In  not  pre«xlng  to  a  con^lailon 
08  Tueulttv  afternoon,  when  w 
a  iltuailon  where  we  might  wp 
•Bded  the  conMderatlnn  of  th  >  ^. , 
*niM)  we  reached  a  KltiiMtlon  on  W  >clne« 
day  where  by  remaining  In  .neMii  n  one 
or  two  extra  hour:*  we  could  hav  •  con- 
cluded the  bill  on  thni  day.  In  oi  drr  to 
accommodate  BrnntorH  I  anrerd  to  go 
over  until  Prt(l«y  to  detcimlne  thr»  vote 
on  amendmrni.4.  and  then  in  furti  er  ac- 
commodation I  Hurerd  to  go  o\f  i  until 
Monday  for  a  flital  vote  on  the  I  ill.  I 
•ubmtt  to  my  able  friend  that  it  \»  not 
fair  to  aik  Uwl  Mty  vote  on  amenr  nents 
•houM  bt  pOilpincd  until  Mohdiy,  in 
Vltw  of  the  program  wt  agreed  Ui  when 
"  on  We<lne«.d«v     I  thiitk  the 
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will 


kgree- 
)f  the 
expc' 


b« 
luk  the 


a  fair  cro^»^•«eclJon  of 
the  Senate*!  Jtidnment  today 

Mr    WHFRRY     Mr    Prealden^ 
tho  Senntor  yield? 

Mr.  VAflDSNBIRO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERIIY.  I  am  In  total 
Kent  With  tht  daalre  on  the  part 
-moior  Senator  from  MirhlRnn  to  ^_ 
dlte  action  But  In  view  of  tlie  fack  that 
I  have  received  a  number  of  tele  )hon« 
calls  from  Seoatora  who  have  a«kc(  with 
respect  to  tflwndmenti  thnt  mltvU 

offered  today.  I  ..hould  Ukc  to 

Senator  from  Michigan  If  It  Is  not  i  fact 
that  no  unanimous-consent  ^pre  ment 
was  entered  Into  that  a  vote  be  tad  at 
•sy  tlMt  eertain  on  Monday,  so  thi  t  any 
Saoator  who  wanted  to  offer  an  aiicnd- 
mtnt.  tven  though  the  Members  i  f  the 
•mau  are  doing  their  Itval  boat  U  have 
ftitck  acUon  taken  on  tht  bill,  ear  offer 
auch  amendment  to  tht  bill  on  M>  nday. 

Mr.  VAfrUBIBtltO.  It  would  »ll  de 
ptnd  upon  whttiter  we  were  to  reai  h  tltt 
third  reading  of  tht  bill  today,  w  tich  I 
hopt  wt  alMtt  do.  m  tkmi  this  ph  ^  of 
tht  mattor  my  bi  dOMi.  I  thlnkfthcrt 
mVit  bt  a  unnluation  aomeday 


I  oannol  htlp  but  fiiti  that  irt  havt 
betn  completely  liberal  In  conntctlon 
alth  the  time  table  on  the  bill.  I  havt 
not  the  remotest  sympathy  with  tht 
comment  which  I  read  in  tht  newapapera 
yesterday.  .sURKesttng  that  the  bill  la 
being  pressured  through  Iht  Senate  tn 
some  cavalier  fashion. 

This  question  has  been  under  con- 
sideration by  Senators  since  the  10th  of 
November.  Since  the  17th  of  November 
Senators  have  had  no  other  direct  charge 
upon  their  time  and  attention  except  this 
kflslatlon.  We  have  explored  almost 
every  phase  of  it  In  numerous  amend- 
ments previously  adopted.  Eager  as  I 
am  upon  all  occasions  to  cooperate  with 
my  able  friend  from  Missouri.  I  do  not 
feel  that  It  Is  fair  to  a&k  for  further 
delay. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  Presldeni.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WIIERRY.  I  am  not  qoarreling 
with  the  obgervatlons  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  or  the  reply 
which  he  has  made  to  the  comment  with 
respect  to  methods  of  undue  pressure  In 
bringing  these  amendments  to  a  vote. 
I  think  the  Senator  was  not  referring  to 
me.  I  made  no  such  comments  in  tht 
newspapers. 

Mt    VANDENBERQ.    The  Sgnator  U 

quite  correct,  | 

Mr.  WHERRY  I  do  want  to  bt  tn  a 
position  to  lell  Membtis  of  thg  Senatt 
what  the  undaralaiWUnf  is  relative  to 
procedure.  I  havt  already  given  certain 
Information  to  Stnaiom  who  have  tele- 
phoned to  inquire  about  it,  I  understinid 
that  the  Senate  was  to  cooperate  In  the 
program  bv  n'lurning  htrt  today  for  the 
roruUleratlon  of  oet  tain  amondmunts,  so 
as  to  get  them  eut  of  the  way.  No  agret- 
ment  was  made:  but  the  admofiltlon  of 
the  dUiinuutxhed  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan was  timi  the  Senate  proceed  until 
Monday,  with  tht  undtratandlng  that 
there  would  be  no  final  vott  on  ifeM  ptii* 
age  ol  the  uill  until  Monday,     i 

If  that  waa  tht  undtrttandUig,  X  aak 
tht  disungttlghtd  Senator  whethtr  a  Stn- 
ator  who  la  abaent  today  would  not  havt 
the  right  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
Monday,  before  the  final  vote  Is  taken, 
partlrttlarly  In  the  absence  of  a  unanl- 
mous-oonsent  agreement. 

Mr  VANDENBrRO.  Thert  la  no 
unanimous -consent  agrttment.  We  are 
agreed  on  that  point  There  la  what 
might  be  called  •  gentlemen 'a  agreement, 
upon  the  basis  of  which  wt  arranged  two 
rece.^Ms  of  the  s<n«te  at  a  time  when 
we  were  practically  finished  with  the  job. 

Wtiat  was  the  basis  upon  which  that 
was  done?  I  read  from  the  CoMoaia- 
atoMAL  Rgcoaa  for  Wednesday,  page 
10911:  1 

I  tMnk  I  am  luatlfled  In  suggesting  that 
we  m«t«t  oa  Ptlday  and  oompiet*  the  bill  for 
iim«n<iiiM»t,  I  hope  st  Umt  tlmt  w*  o«n  go 
over  aatll  Moaday  aoon  aad  vote  upon  Anal 
of  tae  "*" 


X  rttpectfully  autfttt  to  the  Senator 
that  whllt  I  ag rtt  that  this  ts  not  bind* 
ing,  tn«ofar  %» tht  purpoat  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  waa  oonotmtd,  it  certain- 
ly waa  Ma  Idta  that  tht  Senatt  ahould 
rtach  Hit  third  reading  of  the  bill  this 
afternoon  and  then  poatpone  tht  final 


vott  unUI  Monday.    X  do  boI  think  it  U 

fair  to  leave  the  bill  In  auch  a  situation 
that  on  Monday  wt  can  atart  all  over 
again,  and  open  the  entire  aubject  to  any 
aort  of  amendment  which  any  Senator 
may  have  in  mind  at  that  tlmt. 

Mr.  WHIRRY.  Once  again,  for  the 
sake  of  clarifsrlng  the  RacotD.  and  not  in 
any  way  opposing  the  desires  of  the  able 
Senator,  at  the  conchislon  of  the  Senate 
session  on  Wednesday,  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  some  mlsapprtheo- 
sion  as  to  whether  or  not  there  waa  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  or  even 
a  gentlemen's  agreement  about  the  pro- 
cedure, I  made  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  lender  that  an  announce- 
ment should  t>«  msde  A);aln  In  the  Rtcoao 
that  it  WM  the  hope  of  the  diatlnftuUhed  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  that  when  the  Senate  re- 
convenes (in  Friday  th«  delMte  on  ail  amecd- 
menta  to  the  bill  would  be  concluded,  and 
that  It  waa  also  his  hope  that  the  Senate 
might  reach  n  flaal  vote  on  Monday.  It  la 
not  a  unanimous-consent  agreement:  It  Is 
merely  a  pinn  of  procedure,  aa  I  understnDd, 
which  the  dUtlngulshed  majority  leader  «U1 
roUow  when  the  Senate  recuuTsnea  Prlduy 

In  view  of  that  statement  I  have  masie 
atveral  annoimetmcnts.  That  is  not  the 
atattment  of  tht  majority  leader.  That 
Is  the  statement  which  I  suggeated  should 
bt  made  In  view  of  the  fact  that  thert 
waa  some  confusion  aa  to  whether  or  not 
there  had  bttn  an  agrttment  undtir 
which  all  amendments  would  be  com- 
pleted today  and  the  bill  would  reach  tjit 
stage  of  the  third  reading,  su  that  all  th.it 
would  bt  left  would  bo  a  vote  on  Mnndny. 
I  havt  advised  Senators  that  while  such 
a  hopt  waa  exprtaatd.  Ihort  waa  no  unai^- 
Imous-consent  agreement  to  vote  at  any 
time.  On  that  buHis  I  nm  not  »urt  whetlv- 
er  or  not  Senators  could  offer  amenil- 
mvnts  on  Monday.  I  have  localvad  aev- 
eral  telephone  calls  on  the  subject,  artd 
I  have  replied  thnt  thert  waa  no  unanl- 
muus-consont  agreement:  that  the  aiatit- 
ment  of  the  Stnator  from  Michigan  wM 
to  the  effect  that  no  fltml  vote  would  hv 
had  on  the  bill  until  Monday.  U  that 
corrtct? 

Mr  VANDRNBERO.  The  Senator  U 
entirely  correct;  and  I  havt  aald  nothing 
to  the  contrary  that  I  know  of. 

Mr,  WHERRY.  However,  It  attma  to 
me  that  until  agreement  haa  bttn 
reached  with  respect  to  final  paaaagc,  the 
bill  shoulii  be  open  to  amendment.  That 
Is  my  Interpretation  of  the  procedure. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Let  mt  merely 
add  that  the  prix^edure  Is  completely  In 
the  control  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  The  only  thing  X 
have  done  is  to  Indicate  a  program  on 
the  baaiH  of  which  I  agrttd  to  a  5-day 
postponement  of  the  vote  on  the  bill.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan the  bill  should-  havt  been  voted 
upon  the  day  before  ThanUgglvlng. 

Mr.  BAWCLIY.  Mr.  IhrtcMtnt,  will 
tht  Stnator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDINBIRO.  I  yield  to  tht 
Senator  frtim  Ktntucky. 

Mr,  BAAKLIY.  There  It  no  quetiUwi 
that  thtrt  wu  no  binding  agreemtnt  tn- 
tered  Into  with  resptet  to  voting  on  any- 
thing at  any  time.  Rowtver.  tht  Stna- 
tor from  Michigan  and  othtr  Stnatora 
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wtre  anxtoua  to  accommodate  Stnatora 
who  wished  to  be  absent  over  Thanks- 
giving, and  did  not  desire  to  rflurn  to- 
day, their  wish  being  to  be  present  when 
a  final  vote  waa  taken  on  the  bill.  In 
order  to  accommodate  all  and  sundry, 
there  was  a  gentlemen's  agreement  that 
there  would  be  no  vote  on  the  bill  until 
Monday. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said 
concerning  the  statement  which  he  read 
yesterday  in  the  newspapers  with  respect 
to  the  bill  being  pressured  through  the 
Senate.  I  think  every  member  of  the 
committee  will  confirm  the  statement 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions heard  everyone  who  wanted  to  be 
heard  on  this  legislation,  or  who  asked  to 
be  heard.  After  the  hearings  were  con- 
cluded with  the  announcement  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  chairman, 
that  no  one  else  had  asked  to  be  heard, 
the  committee  spent  several  hours  In 
deliberating  upon  the  bill,  and  amended 
It  In  Important  particulars. 

So  there  has  been  no  administration 
pressure  or  other  pressure  that  I  have 
heard  anything  about,  to  try  to  railroad 
the  bill  through  the  Senate  or  throiigh 
the  Congress.  I  think  It  is  very  Inoppor- 
tune for  any  responsible  person  to  give 
out  the  Impression  that  we  are  operating 
with  a  sharp  stick  behind  u. .  or  that  wt 
are  being  prodded  by  the  administration 
to  get  the  irglslntlon  through,  We  all 
realize  the  Importance  of  it.  It  ts  im- 
portant to  us.  and  it  Is  important  to  the 
nations  involved  to  know  what  is  uotnR  to 
happen,  and  when,  But  there  hns  been 
no  pressure,  and  no  "kteam  i oiler"  meth- 
ods have  been  used  cither  In  the  com- 
mittee or  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr,  VANDENBERQ.    X  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY,  I  appreciate  the  rt- 
mark'<  of  the  minority  leader.  I  hopt 
the  Inference  will  not  be  drawn  that  I  am 
In  any  way  opponlns  pi  oceeding  with  tht 
utmost  speed  in  concluding  conwidora- 
tton  of  the  amendmenta  and  reaching  a 
vote  on  the  bill,  1  believe  my  rollrauueB 
in  the  Senate  will  agree  that  I  have  done 
my  level  beat  at  all  times  to  expedite  th « 
consideration  of  legislation  wHh  a  quo- 
rum present.  Personally  I  am  of  the 
Impression  that  while  the  understanding 
was  that  the  Senate  would  proceed  to 
consider  amendments  and  complete 
those  that  might  come  up  for  debate  to- 
day, no  that  we  could  reach  a  vote  on 
Monday,  until  a  unanlmous-cnnsent 
agreement  is  entered  into  the  bill  Is  open 
to  amendment  until  the  final  vote  is 
taken,  unless  the  Senate  wishes  to  take 
further  action  today. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  The  bill  Is  un- 
doubtedly open  to  amendment  until  tht 
third  reading,  whenever  that  takta  plact. 

Mr.  WHERRY.    Yes, 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  However,  in  vltw 
of  tht  announcement  made  on  Wednes- 
day by  tht  Stnator  from  Michigan,  it 
ittma  to  mt  that  tvtrv  Stnator  waa 
plaotd  on  notlot  that  If  ht  had  amend- 
mtnta  to  offtr  ho  ahould  bt  prtatnt  and 
offer  them  today  ao  that  wt  might  dla- 
po.'ie  of  them. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  Pfttldtnt.  will  tht 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDBNBEIIO.  lyltld. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  Thert  waa  no  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  the  thUrd 
reading  would  be  had  today.  All  X  wlah 
to  do  Is  to  protect  the  advice  and  Infor- 
mation which  I  have  given  to  Senatora 
who  have  called  me.  to  the  effect  that 
there  Is  no  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. It  was  the  hope  of  Senators  who 
returned  here  today  that  the  debate 
would  be  concluded,  that  amendments 
would  be  voted  on.  and  that  an  early 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  would  be 
had  on  Monday.  But  there  was  no  unan- 
imous-consent agreement;  and  in  view  of 
that  fact  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bill 
should  not  proceed  to  a  third  reading 
unless  there  Is  a  unanimous- consent 
agreement  to  vote  at  a  specified  time  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  I  yield  to  tht 
Senator  from  Mis.<;ourl. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  agree  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  been  eminently  fair 
throughout  the  debate  on  this  hill,  and 
certainly  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
that  might  be  construed  by  him  or  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  us  being 
unfair  or  improper. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  I  am  sure  that  U 
true. 

Mr.  lUEM.  X  have  certain  amend- 
menta which  X  have  submitted  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  He  has  been 
good  enouub  to  say  that,  tn  his  Judgment, 
there  Is  merit  In  at  least  some  of  them. 
I  have  submitted  them  also  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  who  have  expressed 
a  dc.Hlre  to  vote  for  them.  Some  of  those 
Senators  are  not  piesent  today. 

I  know,  Mr,  President,  it  has  frequently 
been  said,  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
but  elsewhere,  that  this  bill  involves  only 
$587,000,000.  X  realtat  that  la  a  amall 
sum  coinpaied  with  the  130,000,000,000 
tho  American  |>eople  have  conliibuied 
for  relief  since  VE-day.  But  X  think. 
considered  In  the  lliiht  of  whiit  that 
amount  of  money--|S87,000,000— would 
do  in  raUlng  Malarlcs  of  American  teach- 
ers and  other  underpaid  public  Hirvanta 
In  this  country,  and  in  building  hoiipltala, 
schoolhounes,  and  other  needed  public 
improvements  in  the  United  States  such 
a.<<  farm-to-market  roads,  It  Is  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  I  do  not  think 
this  bin  ouRht  to  be  dtspo.sed  of  without 
an  opportunity  for  the  offering  of  amend- 
ments, full  and  free  discu.Hslon  of  them, 
and  then  the  application  to  them  of  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  Senate,  with 
the  full  membership  in  attendance. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  present  my 
amendments  today.  I  am  ready  to  say 
whatever  I  have  to  say  about  them,  which 
will  not  be  at  any  great  length,  but  X 
should  like  to  have  it  understood  that  tht 
amendments  will  not  be  called  up  for 
final  disposition  until  next  Monday  when 
tht  Senate  convtnea.  From  tht  atand- 
polnt  of  fali-neM.  I  cannot  att  anything 
unfair  about  that. 

Mr.  AXICBN.  Mr.  President,  will  tht 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDINBIRQ.  X  yield  tc*  tht 
Stnator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AXICEN.  Mr.  Prtaldtnt.  X  ahould 
Ukt  to  aak  tht  Stnator  from  Michigan 
whtthtr.  until  an  authortiatlon  bill  haa 
paaatd  tht  Senatt  and  tht  House,  haa 


bttn  approved  by  a  conference  commit- 
tee, If  necessary,  and  signed  by  the  Presl- 
dtnt.  any  appropriation  bill  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Congress  can  even  bt 
Introduced.  Can  it  be  introduced  before 
the  authorlxatlon  is  approved? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  I  cannot  answer 
the  SenatoK  technically.  I  would  think 
It  probably  tould  not  be.  Of  course.  It 
would  be  available  for  consideration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  could  not  be  acted 
upon? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    It  could  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  view  of  that  fact,  and 
of  the  rumors  we  hear  that  there  may  be 
prolonged  discussion  over  the  appropria- 
tion bin  Itself  when  It  Is  Introduced,  It 
seems  entirely  possible  that  action  on 
emergency  aid  to  Europe  can  be  delayed 
until  after  Christmas,  until  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  venture  an 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  nations 
of  Europe  should  any  aid  from  America 
be  delayed  until  the  middle  or  the  last 
of  next  January? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  may  be  prejudiced  In  his 
point  of  view,  but  in  his  opinion  we  havt 
a  desperate  self-interest  In  the  main- 
tenance In  western  Europe  of  a  situation 
In  which  peoples  have  a  free  choice  in 
respect  to  their  government.  I  do  not 
believe  they  can  maintain  themselves  in 
a  po.strie  of  free  choice  If  want  and  fam- 
ine .stalk  their  lands.  It  is  as  dear  to  mt 
as  day  that  that  will  be  the  net  result  If 
we  cannot  pa.ss  this  bill  In  time  for  Implt* ' 
mentation  prior  to  New  Year's. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Then  It  is  the  Senator'a 
opinion  that  delay  until  after  New  Ytar'a 
la  dangtroUM  to  the  United  Statta? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  That  la  tht  Sen- 
ator's unqualified  opinion. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr,  President,  will  tht 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  X  yltld  tO  tlM 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
fxpreas  the  thought  that  every  Senator 
should  havt  the  opportunity  and  tht 
privilege  of  offering  amendments,  and 
having  them  debated  and  voted  upon.  X 
think  every  Senator  has  that  right.  But 
X  am  thinking  of  tht  duty  and  obligation 
of  Senators  to  be  prtatnt  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  offer  their  amendmenta 
and  have  them  debated  at  the  proper 
time.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the  Senatt 
and  to  the  country  for  any  Senator  to  ask 
that  this  measure  be  delayed  to  suit  hla 
peraonal  convenience  because  he  wants, 
perhaps,  to  take  a  holiday  and  return 
next  Monday. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  cheapens  tht 
dignity  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  when  wt  art  confronted  with  a 
measure  of*thls  kind,  which  Is  ao  im- 
portant that  a  special  session  of  the  Con- 
gress waa  called  and  tht  Congress  waa 
aaktd  to  proceed  with  the  grtattat  txpt- 
dltton,  which  haa  bttn  dont.  to  quit  thla 
afternoon  contrary  to  orderly  prooedurt 
and  await  the  convenience  of  thoat  Stn- 
atora who  happtn  not  to  bt  prtatnt 
today.  ^ 

Mr,  Prtaldtnt,  X  havt  frtqutntly  tx- 
prtaatd  concern  about  unanlmou.«*con- 
atnt  agrttmenu  to  put  off  a  vott  for  a  or 
3  days  until  somt  Stnatora  oan  bt  prta- 
tnt.   X  atlll  think  It  ia  a  wrong  proctdurt. 
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When  the  Senate  Ukef«  up  •  bill  i  oucht 
to  proceed  with  It  and  with  the  i  m«nd< 
menu  thereto,  and  when  no  more  i  mend* 
ments  are  offered,  then  the  third  i  MMllng 
of  the  bill  should  be  had  and  fln|il  toC* 
taken. 

Under  the  statements  made  h^re  on 
Wednesday  I  realize  that  no  flni  1 
ahould  be  taken  until  Monday,  but  cer- 
tainly I  trust  and  hope  that  the  S  ;nator 
from  Michigan  will  not  aerree  to  any 
~T>rocedure  to  postpone  further  con:  idera- 
Uon  of  the  bill  until  Monday.  W  ten  all 
Amendments  have  been  offered  ar  d  dls- 
euBslon  of  them  is  finished,  if  the  Ime  is 
ripe  for  the  third  reading  of  the  fa  11.  for 
orderly  procedure  and  for  the  digi  ilty  of 
the  Senate  I  think  the  third  r;ading 
should  proceed. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO  Mr  Presl  lent.  I 
simply  wish  to  say  one  more  worl.  and 
then  I  shall  have  finished  with  this  aspect 
of  the  situation.  I  do  not  see  th  at  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  in  a  p>sition 
to  control  the  procedure  in  ihs  ab- 
sence of  a  unanimous-consent  igree- 
ment.  Therefore  I  think  that  wt  atever 
the  ultimate  position  of  the  able  S  mator 
from  Missouri  is  will  be  the  psltion 
which  controls  the  procedure  wl  ,h  re- 
spect to  It. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Preslden ;.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  yield 
Mr.  BARXLET.  I  wonder  whe  her  it 
might  not  be  pos.^ible  to  enter  li  to  an 
agreement  to  vote  on  the  bill,  aid  all 
amendments  that  may  not  be  di  posed 
of  today  at  not  later  than  a  o'cUck  on 
Monday. 

I  understood  from  the  Senatoi  from 
Missouri  that  what  he  had  tn  mird  was 
to  make  it  possible  for  certain  Se  lators 
to  return  to  the  Senate  before  th<  Sen- 
ate votes  on  his  amen'dmenti.  I  ad  not 
understand  that  he  contemplate<  that 
there  would  be  any  lengthy  discuss  on  on 
Monday,  but  merely  that  the  Senators 
DOW  absent  would  have  an  opportui  ity  to 
return  and  vote  If  that  be  Uue.  tt 
seems  that  we  should  be  able  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  to  vote  on  the  ai  nend- 
vents  at  a  very  early  hour  on  M(  nday. 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
let  me  respond  to  the  Senator's  si  gges- 
tlon.  Here,  again,  we  confront  th  e  ele- 
ment of  fair  play:  and  the  Senatoi  from 
Michigan  is  not  going  to  be  indict  ^  for 
any  lack  of  fair  play  at  any  point  1 1  this 
IMtKedure.  He  was  advised  on  We  dnes- 
day  that  the  Smator  from  Oregoi  de- 
sired to  object  to  any  unanlmous-co  nsent 
agreement  request  which  might  be  made 
in  connection  with  the  considerat  on  of 
the  bni.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  frran 
Nebraska  (Mr.  WRniT)  whether  I  am 
correct  in  that  understanding. 

Mr.  WHSRRT.  The  Sedktor  la  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Theref on .  we 
wmild  have  to  call  a  quorum,  ccrtilnly. 
tn  fairness  to  the  Senator  from  Oi  egoo. 
l>efore  submitting  such  a  request;  and 
my  Judgment  would  be  that  it  woi  Id  be 
a  fotUlty.  anyway.  However,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  proceed  In  that  fashion. 
I  should  be  wining  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BARKLBT.    Mr.  President, 
haps  the  Senator  from  Michigan  i^  cor- 
red  as  to  the  futility  of  such  a  proce  dure. 


but  I  have  known  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  Usten  to  reason  on  frequent 
oeca.sions.  and  possibly  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  do  so  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  MALONl,    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada? 
Ml .  VANDENBERO.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MALONE.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  ( Mr.  Hatch  ] .  I  know  there  was  a 
general  feeling  on  Wednesday  that  all 
the  avenues  for  amendments  would  not 
be  closed  until  Monday.  There  may 
have  been  some  misunderstanding. 
Howijver.  I  understand  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  not  complete  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  until  after  several  days 
next  week.  I  see  no  good  purpose  which 
would  be  served  by  rushing  the  bill 
through  the  Senate.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  Although 
for  the  last  10  or  15  years  money  has  be- 
come very  cheap  around  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  still  feel 
that  a  half  a  billion  dollars  is  a  great 
deal  of  money;  and.  for  one.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  close  all  avenues  for 
amendments  before  Monday,  when  the 
Senators  now  absent  will  have  returned, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  those 
Senators  understood,  in  at  least  a  tenta- 
tive way.  that  the  avenues  for  amend- 
ments would  not  be  closed  until  then. 

Mr.  KEM     Mr.  President 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Missouri  wiD  permit 
me  to  say  a  word  first,  in  reply  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senato*"  from  Nevada, 
let  me  say  that  of  course  we  alt  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  So  far  as  concerns  his  obser- 
vaUon  to  the  effect  that  half  a  blUlon 
dollars  still  is  quite  a  lot  of  money,  let 
me  say  that  if  the  Implication  is  that 
those  who  promote  the  bill  do  not  also 
rate  half  a  billion  dollars  as  a  lot  of 
money.  I  humbly  wish  to  resist  any  such 
implication  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my 
command.  I  wish  to  add  that  something 
else,  however,  besides  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars is  involved  In  this  situation;  there  is 
involved  a  condition  of  famine  and  cold 
In  the  western  area  of  Europe  which  can 
precipitate  a  disintegration  of  free  gov- 
ernment in  that  area,  to  the  everlasting 
disadvantage  and  menace  and  hazard 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  also  involved. 

Mr.  KEM     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MALONE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield    to    the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  ! 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
present  my  amendment  at  this  time,  and 
to  make  such  statement  about  it  as  I  have 
to  make,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  will  not 
call  it  up  for  disposition  today.  I  am 
sure  that  under  the  circumstances  that 
course  will  be  agreeable  to  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan  would  have 
no  control  over  a  situation  of  that  char- 
acter. b»at  that  the  wish  of  the  Senator 


from  Missouri  could  be  consummated 
only  as  a  result  of  the  Senate  entering 
into  a  unanlmoas-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  evidently  I 
have  failed  to  make  myself  clear.  I  said 
I  would  be  glad  to  proceed,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan would  not  call  up  my  amendment 
today. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  feels  that  he 
has  made  about  all  the  agreements  he 
should  make  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
I  have  to  confess  that  I  regret  some  of 
those  I  have  made,  although  the  situation 
Is  entirely  out  of  our  procedural  control 
in  the  absence  of  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  can  only  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  he  proceed 
with  the  presentation  of  his  amendment. 
The  situation  is  pretty  much  in  his  own 
hands,  because  there  is  nothing  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  can  do  either  to 
force  a  vote  or  to  stop  one. 

Mr.  KEM.    Does  the  Senator    from 
Michigan  refer  to  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.     Yes. 
Mr.  KEM     Then  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WHITE.  I  wish  to  say  that  in 
my  Judgment  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  ab.soluteIy 
sound.  The  fair  intendment  of  what 
was  said  on  Wednesday  is  that  there  was 
an  understanding  that  all  amendments 
should  be  disposed  of  today,  and  that  the 
vote  on  the  question  of  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill  should  come  on  Monday  next. 
I  do  not  assert  that  there  was  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  but  there 
was  a  statement  of  understanding;  and 
when  that  statement  of  understanding 
was  challenged  by  no  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  insist  that  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  acquiesced  In  the  under- 
standing, and  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  had  a  right  to  assume  that  it 
was  a  consummated  understanding ;  and 
I  think  every  other  Senator  also  was 
put  on  notice  that  if  he  did  not  object 
or  voice  some  opposition  or  challenge 
in  some  way  that  understanding  when  it 
was  declared  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  then  he  would  be  estopped  from 
now  asking  that  amendments  go  over 
until  Monday,  or  possibly  some  later  day. 
I  reiterate  that  I  think  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  abso- 
lutely sound;  and  I  think  that  in  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  all  Senators  now 
present,  who  were  present  when  the 
underctanding  was  suggested  to  the  Sen- 
ate, they  should  acquiesce  therein. 

Mr.  KEM  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  nie.  to  permit  me  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEM.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
understanding  that  I  did  not  know  of. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Maine  be  kind 
enough  to  direct  my  attention  to  the 
particular  statement  that  was  made,  as 
appearing  In  the  COngkxssiomal  Rec- 
ord? 
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Mr.  WHITE.  The  statement  to  which 
1  have  made  particular  reference  is  to 
be  found  tn  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  VahdenberqI.  ap- 
pearing on  page  10916  of  the  Record. 
At  that  point  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan said: 

I  think  I  can  best  accommodate  my  col- 
leagues— 

And.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  spirit 
that  motivated  it— 

without  any  hazard  to  the  legislation  which 
I  feel  like  prophesying  will  pas£  with  a  mini- 
mum of  final  opposition  on  the  roll  call,  and 
I  think  I  am  Justified  In  suggesting  that  we 
meet  on  Friday  and  complete  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

That  was  a  clear  expression  of  the  hope 
and  of  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  insofar  as  he  could  control 
the  situation,  to  dispose  of  all  amend- 
ments today. 

I  repeat  that  there  was  full  oppor- 
tunity to  challenge  the  understanding, 
and  there  was  the  obligation  to  challenge 
It,  if  it  was  disagreed  to  by  any  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  In  my  Judgment  there  is  a  distinct 
difference  between  an  understanding  and 
a  suggestion.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan refers  to  a  suggestion.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  refers  to  an  understandiiig. 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  there  Is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Of  course,  I 
agree  that  there  is  a  substantial  differ- 
ence between  an  understanding  and  a 
suggestion.  The  Senator  from  Mcdne 
was  stating  that  in  the  absence  of  ob- 
jection, he  assumed  that  there  was 
acquiescence  in  the  suggestion. 

But  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan Is  concerned,  he  says  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  there  is  no  agree- 
ment, except  as  Members  of  the  Senate 
wish  to  recognize  \i  as  such. 

Mr.  KEM.    I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  So  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  concer»iec.  he 
is  perfectly  willing  to  yield  the  floor  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  to  permit 
him  to  proceed  in  any  fashion  in  which 
he  desires  to  proceed.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  knows  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  feels  that  it  will  be  most  un- 
fortunate if  we  do  not  take  the  bill  into 
its  third  reading  this  afternoon,  so  that 
the  subject  will  be  closeo  down  *o  the 
point  of  final  vote  at  Monday  noon.  The 
Senator  from  Mi-ssouri  also  knows  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  said  to 
him  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  in 
control  of  his  own  situation.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  take  the 
floor  in  his  own  right  and  present  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  KEM  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  wish  to  make  a  last 
observation  regarding  this  so-called  im- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  KEM.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  reason  why  we 
are  proceeding  today  as  we  are  is  because 
It  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  Certainly  a  sugges- 
tion Is  aot  an  agreement.  I  realize  that 
the  procedure  is  that  these  amendments 
have  to  be  brought  up  today,  and  that 


the  third  reading  of  the  bill  can  be 
forced.  I  humbly  suggest  that  if  thiAt  Is 
done,  the  only  thins  then  left  will  tie  to 
debate  the  bill.  The  suggested  pro- 
cedure is  the  next  thing  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  It  means  that;  all 
amendments  are  thereafter  foreclosed. 

I  should  like  to  state  to  the  Members 
01  the  Senate  that  in  the  official  capacity 
which  I  have  as  the  whip  of  the  majority, 
I  have  already  informed  certain  Sentitors 
that  there  was  not  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  but  that  the  procedure  which 
was  to  be  followed  today  was  a  hoiteful 
procedure — and  I  am  100  percent  In 
agreement  with  it — namely,  to  prcceed 
as  efficiently  as  possible  and  to  try  to  get 
the  bill  brought  up  to  the  point  of  final 
passage. 

I  certainly  wish  my  position  made 
plain,  in  connection  with  the  informa- 
tion I  have  given  and  the  statements  I 
have  made  to  Senators  who  are  absent 
today,  namely,  that  there  was  not  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement:  and.  Mr. 
President.  I  point  out  that  if  the  bill  now 
is  brought  up  for  third  reading  and  is 
brought  to  the  point  of  being  ready  for 
final  passage,  that  will  accomplish  vvhat 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  a  unanl- 
mouo-consent  agreement  Itself. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  several  amendments  which  I  offer 
and  a<;k  to  have  read.  I  do  so  with  the 
expression  of  the  hope  that  the  amiind- 
ments  will  not  be  disposed  of  until  next 
Monday 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  and  will  be 
read  by  the  clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5. 
line  8.  before  the  semicolon,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing : 

and  to  supply  each  consumer  or  usisr  of 
each  commodity  made  available  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  with  information 
printed  In  the  official  language  of  such  coun- 
try, stating: 

"This  product  or  commodity  Is  a  gift  to 
the  Government  of  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Tinlted   States   in   an   eSort   to 

prevent  suffering  by  the  people  of 

because   of    hunger,    starvation,    and    cold. 

Payments  made  by  the  people  of 

for  this  product  or  commodity  will  be  used 
for  relief  and  work-relief  purposes  for  the 

people   of    _.    until  June   30.    1948. 

Including  certain  expenses  In  the  furnish- 
ing of  this  assistance.     No  repa3rment   will 

be  made  by  the  Government  of  

to  the  Government  or  the  people  ol  the 
United  States"  (the  name  of  such  country 
to  be  inserted  In  the  blank  spaces). 

On  page  5,  line  11,  strike  out  the  pe- 
riod and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following: 

and  to  furnish  on  March  31,  1948,  and  nach 
3  months  thereafter,  information  showing: 

(1)  an  Itemized  list  of  commodities  made 
available  with  funds  provided  under  this 
act; 

(2)  the  total  number  of  persons  who  have 
received  commodities  or  benefits  made  avjdl- 
able  under  this  act; 

(3)  the  totMi  amount  ut  money  receh'ed 
by  such  country  from  the  sale  of  commodi- 
ties made  available  under  this  act  and  the 
average  price  charged  per  unit  for  each 
commodity; 

(4)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  disposition 
of  all  money  and  other  things  of  val\M  re- 


ceived from  the  tale  or  transfer  of  ftny  oom- 
modules  made  available  during  this  act;  and 
(6)  such  other  information  concerning  tht 
distribution  and  uae  of  commodities  made 
available  under  this  act  as  may  be  requested 
by  the  President. 

On  page  6.  beginning  with  line  4,  strike 
out  to  and  Including  line  8,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(h)  to  permit  representatives  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  tlnlted  States  and  of  the 
press  and  radio  of  the  United  States,  upon 
their  request,  to  enter  such  country  without 
delay  and  freely  and  fully  observe  and  report 
regarding  the  distribution  and  utilization  of 
the  commodities  and  tunds  tr;uisterred  or 
otherwise  made  available  un'ier  this  act. 
Including  the  special  account  provided  for 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 

On  page  8.  line  11,  after  the  period, 
insert  the  following: 

All  information  received  pursuant  to  un- 
dertakings provided  for  by  section  6  (d) 
of  this  act  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  practica- 
ble after  the  receipt  thereof,  be  reported  to 
the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoTTNO  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  first  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  favor  send- 
ing stop-gap  relief  to  France.  Italy,  and 
Austria,  to  alleviate  .such  distress  as  may 
be  brought  about  by  the  lack  of  food,  fuel, 
and  medical  supplies.  1  am  Just  as  con- 
fident that  the  American  people  want  to 
be  assured  of  two  things;  first,  that  the 
help  we  are  sending  reaches  the  people 
who  need  it.  and.  second,  that  the  re- 
cipients of  our  assistance  shall  know  from 
whence  the  aid  comes,  and  shall  know 
that  it  Is  a  free-will  gift  by  the  American 
people,  made  without  expectation  of  pay- 
ment either  in  goods  or  money.  The 
amendments  that  I  have  offered  are  de- 
signed to  accomplish  tho.se  purposes. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  attend  to  what  I  have  to  say. 
I  am  very  anxious  that  he  understand 
my  position  in  this  matter.  It  Is  the 
result  of  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
careful  study.  All  Senators  realize  that 
there  may  be  at  any  time  a  change  of 
administration  in  any  of  the  recipient 
countries;  an  existing  government  may 
.  fall,  and  a  new  one  may  take  its  place. 
If  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  France,  Austria,  or  Italy,  or 
if  the  governments  remain  the  same,  in 
any  case  we  want  the  people  of  those 
countries  to  know,  as  said  by  the  Psalm- 
ist, "whence  cometh  their  help."  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  amendments  is 
to  insure  that  the  people  of  the  countries 
receiving  our  assistance,  and  not  merely 
their  government  officials,  are  Informed 
fully  that  the  help  extended  to  them  in 
the  form  of  food,  fuel,  and  medical  sup- 
plies, is  the  free  gift  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Briefly,  the  amendments  are  an  at- 
tempt to  plug  the  "rat  hole"  through 
which  much  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  commodities  we  have  already 
sent  to  the  needy  in  Europe  has  found 
its  way  into  the  black  market.  The  re- 
sult has  been  to  discredit  our  efforts, 
since  the  people  of  those  countries  have 
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at  present  no  in«ms  of  knowing  that  the 
United  States  hat  no  control  ov(  r  Uic  dis- 
irlbuuon  ol  its  glfla  once  thej  lave  been 
kuraed  orer  to  the  tovernineqta  of  the 
respective  European  statea 

It  U  proponed,  therefore,  to 
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every  aitp  in   the  operation 
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In    order    to    accomplish 
amendment  provides  that 
printed  in  the  language  of  the 
be  nuMie  available  Ui  connec  ion 
every  gift.    The  language  wou  d 
that  the  commodity   or  prodfct 
presented  to  the  national  of 
foreign  countries  is  given 
people  of  the  United  States  in 
relieve    hunger,    starvation 
That  language  would  'urther 
payments  for  the  products,  maiie 
people  of  the  recipient  countrr 
used  for  relief  and  work -relief 
for  the  people  of  that  country 
SO.  1948.  including  expenses  of 
Ing  the  assli>tance.  and  the  lans  uage 
then  conclude  with  this  phrase 

No  repayment  will  be  made  by 

•roment  of  to  the  Oovernmint 

p«opl«  of  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  see  why  It  Is  not  entirely  prac- 
tical, entirely  sound  and  wise,  hat  that 
tnformaUon,  printed  in  the  larguage  of 
the  recipient,  be  brought  to  his  Attention 
at  the  time  the  gift  is  made. 

Th*^  remainder  of  the  amendhient  has 
to  do  with  the  matter  of  pitiless  nibliclty. 
The  bill  as  reported  by  the  ommlttee 
contains,  on  pasje  5.  line  11.  a  irovision 
that  the  beneficiary  country  ari  ee — 
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wtthfn   Biich   rovnitry.  so  as   to  Inform 
olUmate    oonsamers,    as    to    the 
ee.  character   and  amount*  of 
made   arallable   by   the   Unit|»d 
under  this  act. 
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The  amendment  would  add 
langtiage  an  additional  provisi4n 
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pendence  on  European  black  marketeers 
or  political  office  holders  to  distribute 
free  American  food,  without  the  people 
knowing  exactly  what  they  are  doing. 

On  page  6.  line  4.  the  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  contains  the  provision 
that  the  foreign  countries  in  question 
wiU  agree- 
to  permit  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
SMDt  of  the  United  States  to  observe  and  re- 
port  un  the  distribution  among  ths  people  of 
such  country  with  respect  to  the  commodi- 
ties transferred  or  otherwise  made  avalialiie 
purtuant  to  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Chair  at  this  point  wculd  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  the  fact  that  the  substitute  he 
is  oirering  for  lines  4  to  8  on  page  6.  being 
subsection  (h)  of  section  6.  is  not  in  or- 
der, for  the  reason  that  the  Senate  earlier 
today  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  the  lan- 
guai^re  in  the  lilll  proposed  by  the  Senator 
frcHn  Michigan  I  Mr.  FehcusohI.  and  to 
that  extent  the  amendment  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  be  out  of  order, 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Chair  refer  to  the 
part  I  am  Just  about  to  discuss? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yea. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Chair  does  not  have 
reference,  does  he,  to  the  matter  I  have 
already  referred  to,  but  siniply  to  the 
part  I  am  about  to  take  up  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  KEM.  When  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  submitted  his  amend- 
ment I  noticed  that  it  contained  some- 
what the  same  idea  that  is  contained 
in  the  language  I  propose.  However,  I 
should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  fact  that,  as  I  under- 
stood the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  it  did  not  contain  any 
express  condition  as  to  radio  and  press 
representatives. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will   the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
knows  that  at  this  particular  point  I 
agree  with  him  In  respect  to  his  amend- 
ment, j 

Mr.  KEM.     Yes.  1 

Mi-.  VANDENBERG.  And  there  will 
be  no  diflBculty  in  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. We  can  reconsider  the  action 
on  the  previous  amendment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  the  Senator's  language, 

Mr.  KEM.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  with  the  presentation  of  the 
amendment  with  that  idea, 

Mr.  VANDENBERG,  The  Senator  is 
in  charge  of  his  own  time.  He  can  do 
anything  he  desires, 

Mr.  KEM.  I  do  not  want  to  be  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is 
not  out  of  order, 

Mr.  KEM,  The  bill.  In  subsection  (h) 
of  section  6,  contains  this  language: 

To  permit  representaUves  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  observe  and 
report  on  the  distribution  among  the  people 
of  such  country  with  respect  to  the  com- 
modities transferred  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  act. 


My    amendment   contains    this    lan- 
guage: 

(b)  To  permit  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
smmeat  of  the  United  SUtes  and  of  the 


praas  and  radio  of  ttM  United  Btatcs,  upon 
their  request,  to  entsr  such  country  with- 
out delay  and  frsely  and  fully  ohserve  and 
f^wrt  rsgardlng  the  dinribution  and  uUltaa- 
tlon  of  ths  commodttlss  ana  funds  trans- 
ferred or  otherwise  mnds  available  under 
this  act,  including  ths  special  account  pro« 
vided  for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  ssctlon. 

*  I  think  the  purpose  of  that  language 
Is  obviou.s.  and  I  shall  not  detain  the  Sen- 
ate  by  making  any  explanation  of  it. 

Tlie  final  amendment  I  have  offered 
is  on  page  ft,  line  11,  after  the  period, 
to  insert  the  following: 

Ail  information  received  pursuant  to  un- 
dertakings provided  for  by  section  8  (d)  of 
this  act  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  practlcal>le 
after  the  receipt  thereof,  be  reported  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to 
speak  briefly  on  the  bill  itself  rather  than 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr,  KemI,  In  the  first  place, 
I  intend  to  support  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  as  to  amount — although  I  voted  to 
reduce  the  amount — leaving  the  exact 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  various 
executive  authorities  in  charge  of  the 
dispensation  of  the  money, 

I  support  the  bill  becau.se  I  have  full 
ssrmpathy  with  its  two  principal  pur- 
poses, the  first  of  which  is  to  relieve  hu- 
man suffering  and  famine  in  Prance, 
Italy,  and  Austria.  I  think  no  one  can 
fail  to  sympathize  strongly  with  that 
ultimate  purpose.  I  am  in  sympathy 
also  with  the  second  purpose,  namely,  to 
discourage  the  spread  of  communism  in 
these  countries.  Certainly  that  is  a  pur- 
pose in  which  everyone  concurs.  The 
que.stlon  whether  this  Is  perhaf  s  the  best 
method  oi  doing  so  is  open  to  debate,  but 
certainly  the  bill  can  have  some  effect  in 
that  direction. 

But.  Mr.  President,  it  is  cenainly  an 
extraordinary  position  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today.  Two  and  one- half  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  two 
and  one-half  years  during  which  these 
countries  have  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  a  peacetime  basis,  the  United 
States  is  still  called  upon  to  provide  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000,000  a  year 
for  the  relief  and  advantage  of  Europe, 
So  far  as  my  investigation  reveals,  we 
actually  dispersed  toward  relief  in  Eu- 
rope approximately  $3,000,000,000  in  the 
last  half  of  the  year  1945.  We  paid  out 
about  $5,354,000,000  in  the  year  1946,  and 
in  the  first  three-quarters  of  this  year 
we  have  paid  out  nearly  $5,000,000,000, 
So  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
amount,  rather  than  a  decrease.  There 
has  certainly  been  no  past  war  after 
which  it  has  taken  so  long  to  recover.  It 
is  sign  flcant  that  the  actual  destruction 
of  plants  in  Italy  and  in  France  has  not 
been  very  extensive.  Most  of  those 
plants  were  in  fair  condition  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  Nevertheless,  they  have  been 
wholly  unable  to  return  to  a  normal  pro- 
duction, or  to  any  reasonably  sufficient 
economic  condition. 

So  far  as  I  can  Judge  from  the  esti- 
mates I  have  made,  we  had,  when  we 
adjourned  In  July,  made  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  1947-48  the  sum  of  $5,617,- 
000.000,  including  the  Greek-Turkish 
loan,  all  except  that  being  attribuUble 
to  western  Europe.    We  are  now  asked 
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to  appropriate  some  one  billion  dollars 
in  addition  to  that  for  use  in  the  current 
fl.scal  year,  and  there  is  some  talk  about 
one  and  one- half  billion  dollars  for  use 
In  the  last  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Those,  Mr.  President,  are  tremendous 
sums,  and  it  is  almost  inconceivable  to 
me  that  the  American  people  can  hope 
to  continue  any  such  rate  of  aid  to  Eu- 
rope so  many  years  after  the  war. 

What  has  caused  the  present  situa- 
tion? In  the  first  place.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  due  almost  entirely  to  the  policies 
pursued  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  by  the  present  administration,  the 
policies  adopted  at  Tehran  and  Yalta  in 
ylledlng  to  the  Russian  demands  for  the 
methods  in  which  the  war  should  be  con- 
ducted, and  In  yielding  to  the  Russian 
demands  that  they  be  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy that  part  of  Germany  containing 
Berlin  and  that  part  of  Austria  contain- 
ing Vienna,  which  enabled  them  to  es- 
tabhsh  themselves  as  a  tremendous 
power  In  eastern  Europe,  able  to  Inter- 
fere with  and  prevent  the  cure  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  western  Europe. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war  and  for  some 
time  afterward  we  apparently  did  every- 
thing that  Russia  wished,  under  the  im- 
pression that  if  we  were  kind  enough  to 
them  they  would  turn  around  and  act  in 
an  angelic  manner  toward  us  and  in  an 
angelic  manner  toward  Europe,  That 
certainly  was  a  complete  miscalculation, 
which  is  responsible  largely  for  the  tre- 
mendous present  power  which  Russia  is 
abusing. 

In  the  second  place,  this  condition  is 
due  to  the  agreement  made  by  the 
United  States  at  Potsdam  and  the  Mor- 
genthau  plan,  which  was  practically 
adopted  at  Potsdam  and  has  been  car- 
ried out  In  Europe  even  since  that  time. 
That  plan  was  deliberately  designed  to 
reduce  Germany  to  a  status  In  which  her 
people  had  a  completely  agricultural 
economy,  In  which  they  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  produce  only  just  enough  to 
live  on  a  very  low  standard  of  living. 
As  it  turned  out,  in  trying  to  reach  that 
goal  we  have  held  them  down  so  that 
they  could  not  even  achieve  a  low  stand- 
ard of  living  So  we  have  to  provide  this 
year  nearly  $1,000,000,000  to  bring  Ger- 
mans up  to  the  very  lowest  standard  at 
which  any  people  can  hope  to  survive. 
Certainly  that  plan  is  more  responsible 
than  ans^hing  else  for  the  present  eco- 
nomic condition  of  Europe,  because  Ger- 
many could  produce  many  of  the  things 
which  these  other  countries  need,  and  it 
could  at  the  same  time  provide  a  market 
for  many  of  the  products  which  others 
could  manufacture.  So  long  as  that  sore 
spot  remains  in  the  center  of  western 
Europe,  it  seems  to  me  almost  impossible 
to  hope  for  a  return  to  a  normal  economy 
by  the  othgr  countries  of  western  Europe. 

We  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  have 
abandoned  the  Morgenthau  plan,  but  no 
one  knows  whether  we  have  really  done 
so.  Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  former 
Secretary  Byrnes,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion, I  think,  and  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  announced  that  we  were  aban- 
doning the  plan,  but  the  administration 
did  not  abandon  it.  Even  today  we  are 
going  through  with  that  particular  part 
of  the  plan  which  requires  the  disman- 


tling of  factories  in  Germany,  which  ^nil 
still  further  reduce  the  productive  abil  ity 
of  Germany.  So  I  think  we  can  say  tliat 
we  ourselves  are  to  a  large  extent  resp<  n- 
sible.  through  our  policy,  for  the  condi- 
tion which  now  exists,  and  which  cfJls 
for  this  relief. 

In  the  third  place,  the  condition  which 
we  strive  to  meet  Is  due  to  a  large  extent 
to  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs  in  the 
European  countries  themselves.  It  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  adopted  the 
principles  of  socialism.  They  have  n<it 
conducted  their  governments  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  tend  to  increase  their 
productivity,  and  therefore  raise  their 
standard  of  living.  In  particular,  they 
have  fostered  the  idea  of  short  hours  and 
low  productivity.  They  have  nearly  all 
pursued  a  policy  of  unbalanced  budgets. 
They  have  nearly  all  attempted  to  main- 
tain a  false  value  for  their  currency,  I 
may  say  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  through  the  Bretton  Woods  Inter- 
national Fund  Agreement,  which  practi- 
cally requires  that  there  be  a  fixed  rate  of 
exchange.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  those  policies  have  interfered  with 
the  successful  economic  recovery  of  those 
countries.  There  can  be  no  question  tha  t 
if  they  try  to  maintain  an  artificial  value 
for  their  currencies,  as  In  France,  they 
make  it  more  difiBcult  and  less  attractive 
for  Frenchmen  to  try  to  produce  things 
which  can  be  exported,  and  they  make 
it  more  attractive  for  them  to  try  to  im- 
port things  into  France.  So  this  condi- 
tion is  not  a  condition  which  could  not 
have  been  prevented.  It  is  a  condition 
which  has  actually  been  produced  large- 
ly by  our  own  policies  and  by  the  poli- 
cies pursued  by  the  countries  of  western 
Europe. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  lavish  dis- 
tribution of  American  dollars  Is  not  the 
cure  for  the  present  situation.  We  have 
pursued  that  policy  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  I  have  listed  the  amounts 
which  we  have  already  spent,  aside  from 
the  additional  funds  we  have  put  up  for 
the  International  Fund  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank.  When  it  was  proposed 
on  this  floor  that  we  put  $6,000,000,000 
into  those  two  banks,  I  opposed  it,  not 
because  I  did  not  think  there  should  be 
some  assistance  at  the  time,  but  because 
I  thought  the  sum  was  grossly  excessl^re. 
I  thought  the  means  proposed,  particu- 
larly in  the  International  Fund,  were  not 
at  all  suited  to  bringing  about  the  reali- 
zation of  the  purposes  of  that  fund.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  might  just  as  well 
kiss  goodbye  the  $2,750,000,000  we  put  in. 
So  far  as  I  can  see  it  has  done  no  good 
whatever  up  to  this  time.  It  Is  now  being 
gradually  distributed  over  a  period  of 
3  years,  I  believe,  to  all  the  countries  of 
the  world,  whether  they  need  it  or  not. 
The  dollars  going  into  those  countries 
in  return  for  their  own  currency,  which 
is  gradually  accumulating  in  the  vaults 
of  the  International  Fund,  come  back 
here  to  compete  with  our  citizens  in  the 
purchase  of  oiu"  goods,  and  to  drive  tip 
the  prices  which  our  own  people  muist 
pay. 

I  believe  that  with  a  smaller  sum  at  a 
later  time  we  ought  conceivably  ha^'e 
succeeded  in  doing  some  good  toward  the 
stabilization  of  currencies;  but  even  to- 
day that  time  has  not  come.    The  Harrl- 


man  committee  finds  that  we  would  ba 
Indeed  foolish  if  we  put  up  $3,000,000,000 
more  for  the  proposed  stebiliuition  of 
currencies  under  present  conditions. 
They  say  that  when  conditions  return 
to  normal,  a  much  smaller  sum  may  be 
of  some  value  In  that  connectioh. 

At  the  time  we  were  asked  to  put  up 
$8,000,000,000  for  Bretton  Woods  we  were 
told  that  that  would  solve  the  whole 
problem  of  the  world,  tlie  whole  problem 
of  international  trade  and  international 
recovery,  and  that  a  further  loan  to  Brit- 
ain would  be  wholly  unnecessary.  Mr. 
White,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  told  us 
that  the  proposal  that  a  Briti.sh  loan  be 
given  ipstead  of  the  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
posal was  wholly  fallacious,  and  that  if 
the  Bretton  Woods  proposal  were  adopted 
Britain  would  not  need  money. 

It  was  only  6  months  before  that  par- 
ticular promise  was  entirely  eliminated 
and  disposed  of.  and  we  were  asked  for 
$3,750,000,000  for  the  British.  I  opposed 
that  loan  at  that  time,  again  because  I 
felt  that  some  help  should  be  given  to  the 
British,  but  that  $3,750,000,000  was  a 
grossly  excessive  amount.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  during  the  period  when  the 
British  drew  down  about  $3,350,000,000, 
they  imported  from  us  only  about  one 
and  a  half  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods. 
That  was  all  they  required  to  come  to  this 
country  and  buy  all  the  materials  they 
wished.  But  we  insisted  upon  giving 
them  $3,750,000,000,  which  now  has  dis- 
appeared. The  operation  has  been  con- 
demned by  many  British  economists 
themselves  as  distinctly  hurtful  to  Great 
Britain,  rather  than  helpful.  When  the 
money  finally  disappeared  we  found  that 
the  British  were  in  just  as  bad  a  condi- 
tion as  they  were  at  tihe  time  the  loan  was 
granted.  We  are  out  the  amoimt  of  that 
loan,  and  apparently  no  good  has  come 
of  It. 

I  believe  that  a  reasonable  dispensa- 
tion of  money,  under  a  principle  of 
which  I  shall  generally  speak,  was  de- 
sirable at  that  time.  I  introduced  a  sub- 
stitute bUl  to  give  the  British  $1,250,000.- 
000  to  enable  them  to  proceed  for  1  or  2 
years,  as  the  case  might  be.  to  buy  every- 
thing they  needed  in  the  United  States, 
without  paying  out  any  dollars  of  their 
own. 

In  addition  to  the  British  loan,  we  ap- 
propriated $2,750,000,000  for  UNRRA; 
and  certainly  when  that  expired  there 
were  no  tears  shed.  The  general  im- 
pression is  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  that  money  was  wasted,  A  large  pro- 
portion of  it  went  to  the  assistance  of 
Russia  and  her  allies,  to  build  up  the  op- 
position which  we  now  find  on  their  part 
to  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  in 
western  Europe. 

I  supported  the  Export-Import  Bank 
loan,  because  I  thought  that  was  the 
agency  which  would  dispense  the  money 
carefully  for  specific  purpo.ses,  and  with 
effective  use  of  the  money  which  it  might 
lend. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  should 
help  Europe,  but  I  feel  that  the  approach 
which  is  made  in  this  particular  bill — 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  general 
long-time  bill— is  the  wrong  approach. 
It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  in 
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connection  with  thi<  bill.  But  I  believe 
that  we  should  dmply  underta  ;e  to  say 
to  thoM  oountries.  "Operate  3  our  own 
If  jrou  find  that  tiere  are 
in  thincs  with  which  we  <  an  help. 
•ad  of  which  we  have  a  surpii  s.  if  you 
will  come  to  us  and  ask  for  then  1.  we  will 
tiTe  yoa  credit  to  purchase  those  par- 
ticular goods.** 

I  believe  that  the  plan  must  b ;  carried 
out  on  a  practical  baste.  There  are  cer- 
tain hincs  soch  as  food,  machii  ery.  and 
vmrtous  other  commodities  whi:h  those 
countries  can  obtain  only  from  as.  and 
which  are  essential  to  their  sur  ival  and 
recovery.  I  believe  that  we  sh<  luld  give 
then  those  things  on  credit :  )  ut  I  ob- 
ject to  what  is  called  the  ba  ance-of- 
payments  approach.  In  effect.  »'hat  the 
State  DeiMirtment  has  been  diing  has 
been  to  say  to  those  countri ».  "Fig- 
ure out  everything  you  want  to  import, 
and  what  you  can  export.  We  ^ill  criti- 
ctse  your   figures  to  some  extent,  and 
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the   diHerence." 
balanci  -of-pay- 


with  the 


perhaps 

we   will   advance   you 
That  is  the  so-called 
ments  theory.    It  will  be  fouiid  if  one 
examines  the  particular  plan  ui)der  con- 
sideration here  in  connection 
French  and  Italian  loans. 

For  example,  in  connection  Iwith  the 
French  loan,  the  total  French 
ments  are  $816,000,000.  We  tnd  that 
the  resources  available  are  $48^.000.000. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  tlat  many 
of  those  resources  are  in  thelform  of 
other  forms  of  money  coming  from  the 
United  States.  They  are  not  res  )urces  of 
their  own.  The  only  real  Frmch  re- 
sources being  used  in  compiLins;  the 
$816,000,000  are.  first.  $60.00(000  ex- 
ports. But  they  are  proposin  ;  to  im- 
port $816,000,000.  There  is  $(0,000,000 
from  exports.  $50,000,000  from  tabiliu- 
tion  fund  balances — which  I  t  ink  is  a 
gold  item — and  estimated  liqul  ation  of 
French  dollar  securities.  $8 1.000.000. 
Tbat  malces  $190,000,000.  Thei  there  is 
an  item  for  restitution  of  Gern  lan  gold, 
$104  000.000.  So  we  have  a  total  of  $294.- 
000  000.  One  hundred  and  nil  ety-four 
million  dollars  of  the  $488,000.0  )0  comes 
from  drawings  oo  the  Inte  national 
Monetary  Fund,  which  comes  f  i  om  here. 
The  International  Bank  funds  i  Iso  come 
ttom  here.  Other  items  are:  United 
States  Army  payments  and  Exx>rt-Im- 
port  Bank  credit  available  for  >urchase 
of  supplies. 

In  the  CBse  of  Italy,  the  so-ca  led  Ital- 
ian resources  are  also  in  large  i  art  sim- 
ply other  money  coming  from  tl  e  United 
States,  from  a  different  direct  on  from 
tills  particular  fund. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  tl  at  while 
this  new  loan  may  be  directe  merely 
to  wheat,  fuel,  and  fertilizer,  a  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  what  the  French  hav  ;  done  is 
to  Include  everything  they  wan ;  to  buy. 
We  let  them  take  their  own  r«  ources — 
•r  oar  resouroes  from  other  fui  ds — and 
nsa  them  to  pay  for  the  less  essential 
items.  Then  we  come  along  ^rith  this 
loan  and  put  up  the  money  for  essential 
tiiiivs.    The  picture  looks  bette  r. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  re  is  any 
concealment  in  the  method,  b  -cause  it 
la  an  set  out  on  page  28  of  the  learings. 

Among  the  things  the  Frencl  wish  to 
buy  are  a  fair  numt)er  of  thin  s  which 


seem  rather  a  long  way  from  our  in- 
terests. We  are  giving  them  the  money 
to  pay  Brazil  the  $10,000,000  which 
France  owes  Brazil.  We  are  giving  them 
about  $30.000000  with  which  to  pay 
Belgium  money  which  France  owes  that 
country.  That  item  was  scaled  down 
from  $80,000,000.  Finally.  $30,000,000 
was  decided  upon.  They  must  put  up 
$10,000,000  for  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  in  order  to  be  able  to  draw 
down  money  from  it.  So  we  put  up  the 
$10,000,000  in  gold  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  put  up  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  items. 

Incidentally,  there  is  $145,000,000  for 
imports  into  French  north  Africa.  We 
are  putting  up  $145,0O0.COO  to  pay  for 
imports  which  are  not  going  to  France 
at  all.  Init  to  the  north  African  terri- 
tories of  France. 

So,  what  we  have  done,  and  what  the 
general  plan  is.  is  simply  to  balance  up 
these  things.  We  have  said,  "Tell  us 
how  much  you  can  pay,  and  we  will  put 
up  the  difference." 

I  think  that  is  a  fundamentally  wrong 
approach,  because  it  places  us  in  the 
position  of  guaranteeing  the  economies 
of  these  countries,  and  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  living.  If  we  are  to  decide  what 
the  balance  Is,  there  are  some  very  dis- 
putable items  involved.  At  how  high  a 
standard  of  hving  are  they  to  live?  We 
are  purporting  to  say  that  we  will  guar- 
antee a  certain  standard  of  living.  It 
may  be  250  or  200  grams  of  bread  a  day. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  involved  in 
that  question. 

In  the  second  place,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  balance  sheet  showing  what  their 
resources  are.  exports  mu.'=t  be  calcu- 
lated. That  question  depends  on  the 
way  in  which  a  particular  government 
or  coimtry  manages  its  own  economy. 
It  should  not  depend  on  us.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  approach  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  any  over-all  guaranty 
to  any  country  as  to  its  standard  of  liv- 
ing under  conditions  which  happen  to 
exist  at  the  present  time,  which  perhaps 
they  could  themselves  cure  if  they  were 
not  able  to  look  to  us  or  to  some  other 
source  for  assistance.  If  we  do  that 
for  western  Europe,  why  not  China,  for 
India,  for  the  Philippines?  There  was 
much  greater  destruction  in  the  Philip- 
pines than  in  some  of  these  other  coim- 
tries. 

It  seems  to  roe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
whole  idea  that  we  are  to  make  good 
the  deficit  In  the  export-import  bal- 
ance of  every  country  in  the  world  is 
completely  fallacious  and  one  which  will 
wreck  the  United  States  if  we  go  through 
with  it.  We  now  have  complaint  from 
the  Philippines.  They  also  would  like  to 
have  a  little  higher  standard  of  living 
than  that  which  they  can  maintain  if 
they  are  left  to  their  own  resources. 
Every  country  would  like  to  increase  its 
standard  of  living.  The  effect  of  the 
British  loan  was  to  enable  Britain  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  somewliat  higher  standard  of 
living  than  it  could  otherwise  maintain. 
Now  the  money  is  gone  and  they  are  no 
better  off  than  if  they  had  not  had  a 
considerable  part  of  that  money. 

So,  all  we  can  do  in  each  case  is  to 
say    to    these    countries,    "How    much 


wheat  do  you  need?  We  have  so  much 
wheat.  How  much  do  you  need?"  We 
should  make  a  deal  with  them  on  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bushels  and  help  to 
finance  that  number  and  certain  other 
things.  Let  them  work  out  their  own 
balance  and  their  own  standard  of  liv- 
ing after  they  know  what  we  can  afford 
to  give  them. 

The  bill  provides  that  25  percent  of 
the  money  may  be  used  to  pay  other 
countries  for  the  things  they  ship  to 
France.  It  has  been  suggested  that  oil  go 
from  Venezuela  instead  of  from  us.  That 
is  a  good  idea:  it  is  fine:  but  the  result 
of  this  import -balance  approach  is  that 
we  pay  Venezuela  for  the  oil  it  ships  to 
France.  I  think  we  should  at  least  as- 
certain from  Venezuela  how  much  they 
can  advance,  how  much  they  can  put  up 
to  finance  the  French.  Certainly,  they 
ought  to  participate.  I  do  not  say  we 
might  not  be  willing  to  help  Venezuela, 
or  to  help  Canada  finance  wheat  ship- 
ments to  Great  Britain.  But  certainly 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  not  work  at  it 
from  the  French  end.  We  should  not 
say  to  them.  "You  can  go  out  and  buy 
this  oil  and  wheat  wherever  you  want  to 
and  we  will  pay  for  it."  We  ought  to 
say.  "We  have  so  much  oil.  You  go  and 
look  for  the  rest  of  the  oil  you  require." 
If  they  want  to  go  to  Venezuela,  let  them 
do  so.  If  Venezuela  asks  us  if  we  can 
help  finance  it.  we  should  discuss  the 
matter  with  Venezuela.  This  over-all 
approach  by  which  we  Fuarantee  to  the 
French,  as  to  the  British,  that  we  will 
give  them  the  money  and  let  them  do 
whatever  they  please  with  it  is  com- 
pletely fallacious.  It  is  one  which  is 
more  expensive  for  us  and  is  not  good 
for  the  countries  involved. 

I  believe  we  must  go  on  with  assistance 
to  Europe,  but  I  think  it  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized.  We  should  determine 
the  things  which  we  are  willing  to  ship 
and  confine  them  to  the  things  which  we 
think  would  help  those  countries  to  go  to 
work,  rather  than  endeavor  to  solve  the 
financial  difficulties  of  every  government. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  reading  the  reports 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  the  State  Department,  I 
find  frequent  references  to  the  fact  that 
inflation  in  the  United  States  has  been  a 
contributing  cause  of  the  dilemma  of 
these  countries  which  we  are  requested 
to  help.  That  has  been  especially  point- 
ed out  in  tbfi  case  of  France  and  Italy. 
As  for  myself.  I  have  been  disturbed  to 
hear  the  remonstrance  and  the  growing 
protest  coming  from  many  people  in  my 
State.  Many  of  them  are  working  peo- 
ple who  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  pres- 
ent high  cost  of  living.  I  ;*>)•  wondering 
if  we  can  do  something  effective  about 
controlling  prices  in  this  country,  and  if 
we  shall  not  have,  by  next  year,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  so-called  Marshall  plan 
comes  up  for  consideration,  such  a  pinch 
against  our  own  people  from  these  high 
prices  that  they  will  be  indisposed  men- 
tally to  help  Europe  and  that  it  will  be 
more  difficult  from  a  financial  and  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  for  us  to  help  Europe. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  able  Senator  from 
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Ohio,  who  has  such  a  large  Influence  In 
this  matter,  can  hold  out  any  hope  as  to 
whether  the  majority  party  has  in  pros- 
pect any  legislation  or  any  proposals 
which  are  likely  to  stabilize  our  economy, 
to  eliminate  the  threat,  first,  to  the  atti- 
tude of  our  people  to  help,  and,  secondly, 
to  the  ability  of  the  country  to  help  for- 
eign countries  in  their  distress. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  the  question  is  really  directed  at 
this  particular  subject,  and  I  prefer  to 
confine  myself  tr  the  particular  subject. 
I  shall  have  plenty  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  inflation  control  at  some  other  time. 
As  far  as  the  rising  prices  in  this  coun- 
try are  concerned,  it  means  that  we 
will  furnish  more  money  for  those  for- 
eign countries  than  we  would  otherwise 
do.  In  fact,  the  State  Department  is 
asking  for  $200,000,000  for  relief  in  un- 
occupied areas.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  inflation  in  this  country  has 
practically  no  effect  on  that  aspect  of  the 
situation  which  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  make  this  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  will  not  yield  on  that 
question 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  say  that  I  am  not  denying  the  ability 
of  the  country  or  its  disposition  to  appro- 
priate funds  that  might  be  necessary,  but 
when  the  increasing  cost  of  living  is  low- 
ering the  living  levels  of  the  working 
people  of  this  country  they  are  less  dis- 
posed to  give  their  substance  to  people 
elsewhere.  So  it  does  very  vitally  affect 
the  willingness  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
trj  to  support  an  aid  program. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
should  realize  the  cost  today  of  the  lavish 
distribution  of  dollars.  I  think  we 
should  assist  these  countries  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  amount  which  is  really  effec- 
tive in  bringing  about  the  result  which 
we  are  tnring  to  achieve.  But  we  should 
realize  what  the  cost  is.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  pasring  today  approximately 
five  or  six  billions  of  dollars  in  taxes.  A 
very  heavily  burdened  people  is  paying 
that  amount  in  taxes  in  order  to  give 
materials  and  supplies  to  western  Europe. 
I  think  the  tax  burden  today  is  a  threat 
to  our  own  economy.  I  think  taxes  can 
become  so  high  that  our  economy  can 
bog  down  the  moment  the  inflationary 
trend  changes.  The  moment  prices  be- 
gin to  go  down  it  will  be  such  a  heavy 
burden  as  to  bog  down  all  production  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  serious  handi- 
cap, and  it  is  something  which  should  be 
emphasized  when  we  consider  that  we  are 
asked  to  add  a  tremendous  tax  burden 
to  our  own  people  in  order  that  we  may 
assist  Europe. 

In  the  second  place,  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  says,  it  means  higher  prices 
for  America,  because  it  is  distinctly  in- 
flatlonary.  Mr.  Harriman  admitted  day 
before  yesterday  that  we  are  exporting 
$11,000,000,000  more  in  goods  than  we 
are  importing.  The  dollars  that  we 
scattered  around  the  world  under  lend- 
lease  and  under  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  are 
coming  back  to  pay  for  the  piu-chase  of 
goods  which  are  already  in  short  supply 
in  this  coimtry.  Undoubtedly  that  is 
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contributing  to  the  tremendous  price  rise 
which  has  occurred  and  which  is  grow- 
ing so  great  in  this  cotmtry. 

In  thefthird  place,  of  course,  it  threat- 
ens a  retmn  to  a  completely  regimented 
state  and  the  eliminatiwi  of  the  freedom 
which  in  my  opinion  is  responsible  and 
necessary  for  the  full  production  which 
makes  any  aid  to  Europe  possible. 

FinaUy,  this  distribution,  if  too  lavish, 
will  actually  encourage  the  foreign  na- 
tions in  the  continuation  of  their  bad 
economic  practices.  The  sooner  it  is 
brought  home  to  them  that  90  percent 
of  their  recovery  depends  on  their  own 
efforts,  that,  after  all,  American  dollars 
cannot  save  the  world  or  cannot  save 
any  particular  country,  that  American 
dollars  can  help  to  the  extent  of  perhaps 
only  10  percent  of  what  can  be  done,  and 
that  the  people  of  those  countries  must 
realize  that  we  are  not  going  to  make 
good  their  own  deficiencies,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  them.  Without  such  a  reali- 
sation, there  is  not  that  pressure  to 
straighten  out  their  own  currencies  and 
their  economic  situation,  which  is  so 
necessary. 

So  I  think  these  effects  can  be  limited, 
but  only  if  we  scrutinize  carefully  the 
various  requests  which  are  made,  and  if 
we  confine  our  a.ssLstance  to  the  ^^hings 
we  can  afford  to  give,  and  which  can  l>e 
of  direct  beneficial  effect  in  the  recovery 
of  these  various  countries.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  undertake  to  adopt  this  balance- 
of-payments  theory  and  undertake  to 
underwrite  the  deficiencies  of  every  coun- 
try in  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  approach  of  the  State  Department 
has  always  been  that  particular  balance- 
of-payments  idea.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  do  not  know  that,  we  come  out  so  dif- 
ferenfly  In  this  bill.  It  may  well  be  that 
this  amount  is  correct.  On  Wednesday 
I  voted,  with  some  doubt,  to  reduce  the 
amount,  simply  to  show  the  direction  in 
which  I  thought  it  should  go.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  have  the  facts,  becau.se  that 
is  not  the  way  the  problem  has  been  ap- 
proached. It  has  been  approached  from 
the  balance-of-payments  theory. 

The  figures  of  the  temporary  plan  call 
for  approximately  $600  000  000.  I  doubt 
whether  all  that  will  be  used  by  the  31st 
of  March,  anyway.  If  it  is  excessive,  I 
think  we  can  take  that  into  consideration 
in  connection  with  consideration  of  the 
long-range  plan.  I  do  not  think  the 
exact  amount  of  this  particular  aid  is  in 
any  way  important,  as  compared  to  the 
tremendous  effect  at  this  time  of  assist- 
ing ohese  countries,  in  view  of  the  present 
situation  existing  with  Russia. 

Furthermore,  these  countries  have  had 
a  particular  emergency  this  year,  to 
which  we  can  attribute  this  deficit,  per- 
haps, rather  than  the  various  policies  of 
the  countries  themselves,  because  they 
have  had  a  tremendous  shortage  in  their 
crops — a  shortage  which  we  hope  will 
not  occur  again. 

So,  Bfr.  President,  for  many  reascms 
I  believe  that  this  bill  is  important  at  the 
present  time. 

I  regret  in  this  bill  the  lack  of  pro- 
vision of  some  new  method  of  dispensing 
aid.  I  realize  that  we  have  a  broad  and 
efficient  organization  under  Mr.  Allen; 
but  the  over-all  decisions  as  to  what  is 


to  be  shipped  are  made,  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, by  the  State  Department,  and  in  my 
experience  the  State  Department  seems 
more  concerned  with  pleasing  the  people 
abroad  and  less  concerned  with  the  effect 
of  these  exports  on  our  economy. 

I  think  we  should  proceed — not  un- 
der this  bill,  however — as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  set  up  a  board  or  organization, 
and  we  should  let  that  organization 
take  over  this  particular  emergency- 
aid  program,  tui  well,  as  soon  as  it  Is 
able  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
hold  up  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  order 
to  attempt  to  accomplish  that  purpose 
at  this  time;  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  do  that  before  we  com- 
plete action  on  the  long-range  plan.  We 
have  a  plan  recommended  by  the  Har- 
riman committee;  we  have  a  plan  rec- 
ommended by  the  Herter  committee; 
we  have  a  plan  recommended  by  some 
other  committees:  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration there  seems  to  be  great  confu- 
sion as  to  what  the  plan  should  be.  I 
believe  very  strongly  that  thore  should  be 
a  board  with  full  authority  to  determine 
what  shall  be  given  to  these  various 
countries,  with  full  authority  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  exported  from  this 
country:  and  I  believe  it  should  be  a 
board  which  will  look  just  as  much 
toward  the  preservation  of  our  economy, 
just  as  much  toward  maintaining  pro- 
ductivity and  activity  in  the  United 
States,  as  it  is  concerned  with  maintain- 
ing them  in  Europe.  In  the  last  analysis 
the  only  way  those  countries  will  go  on 
getting  any  aid,  the  only  way  there  is 
going  to  be  any  progress  against  Russia. 
will  be  by  maintaining  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  in  a  strong  productive 
position  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
drains  which  are  threatened  if  we  go  all 
out  In  a  lavish  distribution  of  American 
dollars  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  speak  on  the  bill  itself,  and  not  on  the 
amendments.  Let  me  state  that  it  is 
often  easy  and  sometimes  very  popular 
to  vote  to  give  away  the  taxpayers' 
money.  A  compilation  recently  prepared 
by  one  of  America's  largest  newspapers 
shows  that  since  I  have  beexx  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  our  Government  has  given 
away  over  $35,000,000,000  to  England, 
over  $11,000,000,000  directly  to  Russia, 
and  over  $1,000,000,000  more  to  Russia's 
satellites.  Today  by  this  bill  we  are 
asked  to  vote  to  give  away  $597,000,000 
more. 

I  voted  to  give  away  practically  all 
that  has  thr^s  far  been  given  away,  but  I 
have  always  voted  to  help  those  who  suf- 
fer from  lack  of  food  and  clothing.  I 
violently  disagree  with  those  who  say  it 
has  been  a  tradition  of  the  United  States 
to  give  away  money.  That  statement 
has  been  made  several  times  on  this  floor, 
but  I  challenge  it  because  that  is  not  the 
record  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  truth  is  that  the  United  States  has 
always  helped  with  food  and  clothing 
those  who  are  overtaken  by  disaster,  and 
only  occasionally  has  sent  small  sums 
of  money  to  those  nations  in  want  that 
we  desired  to  help. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  would  vote  to 
spend  here  at  home  the  money  which  it 
it  pn^x>sed  to  be  authorised  under  this 
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bill,  and  I  would  vote  to  send  ood  and 
clothing  to  those  in  any  count  y  what- 
■oever  who  needed  It.  But  af te  •  the  ex- 
periences with  DNRRA.  with  l€  id-Iease. 
and.  indeed,  with  the  disposal  oi  our  own 
$106  OOO.COO.OOO  worth  of  war  assets.  I 
am  convinced  that  most  of  th  s  money 
will  either  be  wasted  or  will  gt  to  gov- 
ernments who  ultimately  will  not  only 
be  ungrateful  for  having  receivi  d  it,  but 
in  many  instances  may  use  it  ag  linst  our 
own  Government. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  summer 
I  visited  various  parts  of  th(  United 
Statas  and  here  In  our  own  C3untry  I 
Mw  unparalleled  want  and  mis(  ry,  hun- 
ger and  starvation,  when,  with  t  le  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Oscj  r  Chap- 
man .  I  went  to  Arizona  and  Ne^  i  Mexico 
and  investigated  conditions  ariong  the 
Navajo  Indians.  Mr  Chapman  franlcly 
said  that  out  of  20.000  school  children 
among  the  Navajo  Indians,  tliere  were 
school  facilities  for  only  6.0)0:  that 
14.000  were  not  attending  school.  He 
stated  that  a  grea*  many  of  the  children 
bom  to  these  Indians  could  not  i  t  the  age 
of  21  speak  the  English  languai  e.  as  in- 
vestigation disclosed.  Mr.  Chapman 
stated  that  the  tubercular  rate  was  five 
times  as  high  as  the  average  ra  te  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Chapman,  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Interior,  las  been 
with  the  Department  of  the  In  erior  for 
many  years,  and  when  he  says  t  lat  there 
is  want  and  suffering  and  hur  ger,  and 
thereby  confirms  rvhat  was  s  Jd  by  a 
young  Harvard  graduate.  Rob^  Ben- 
nett, who  is  himself  an  Indian,  md  con- 
firms also  what  Mrs.  Kirk,  of  C  allup.  N. 
Mex..  the  head  of  a  very  import  int  com- 
mittee of  the  Women's  Clubi;  of  the 
United  States,  said,  and  what  n:  any  dU- 
■ens  of  3anta  Pe  told  me.  I  am  ^  rilling  to 
take  their  word  for  it 

Mr.  President,  what  are  we  asked  to 
do  here  today,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
unparalleled  suffering  right  heie  in  the 
United  States?  I  shall  take  up  he  point 
not  only  of  the  Indians,  but  of  hose  re- 
ceiving old-age  pensions.  scho(  1  teach- 
ers, and  annuitants.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  a^kcd  to  help  Italians  wh>  fought 
against  us  and  killed  our  own  tx  ys.  what 
Is  the  record  In  New  Mexico? 

Consider  the  record  of  the  Nt  vajo  In- 
dian. Mr.  President.  His  hung e  r  is  most 
distressing.  The  want,  the  sufl  ?ring.  In 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  is  most  dis- 
tressing to  those  29.000  Indian  veterans 
who  defended  American  lives  an  1  homes. 
They  gave  America  a  square  del  1.  That 
Is  proved  by  71  air  medals.  51  sil^  er  stars. 
47  bronze  stars.  34  distinguish)  d  flying 
eroBses.  two  Congressional  Midals  of 
Honor,  and  long  casualty  lists  of  dead, 
wounded,  and  missing.  The  6  ates  are 
responsible  In  many  cases  for  our  not 
getting  a  square  deal  for  the  Ir  dians  in 
this  country.  In  New  Mexico  ind  Ari- 
aona  alone  ttere  are  6.S00  Inc  Ian  vet- 
erans who  want  a  square  dej — their 
right  to  the  ballot.  Mr.  Presiden  .  a  right 
they  do  not  have  today — and  a  i  oppor- 
tunity to  take  their  places  as  citizens 
cwitributing  to  the  national  ecoi  lomy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Indian  vet  (ran  has 
equal  rights  under  the  QI  bill  a  :  admin- 
latered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin  itntian, 
but  let  us  cooslder  just  for  a  mo  sent  the 
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plight  of  the  Navajo  veterans — although 
the  Hopi.  Pueblo.  Sioux,  and  other  In- 
dian veterans,  including  some  in  my  own 
State,  find  themselves  in  the  safne  situa- 
tion. The  Indian  veteran  returns  home 
to  find  deplorable  conditions  among  his 
people.  Because  of  a  lack  ol  resources, 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  establish  his 
home.  He  cannot  get  a  GI  loan  for  a 
home,  because  the  United  States  holds 
title  to  his  land,  and  therefore  the  bank 
will  not  give  him  a  loan.  He  cannot  go 
into  the  sheep  or  cattle  business,  because 
he  cannot  get  a  permit  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  run  more  livestock  on  an  al- 
ready depleted  range.  There  is  no  farm 
land  or  capital  available  to  him.  Indus- 
tries are  reluctant  to  make  loans  to  him 
for  smtdl  business  enterprises.  If  any- 
one doubts  that  statement,  let  him  con- 
sult the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  this  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  finds 
no  solution  to  his  problem  by  leaving  the 
reservation.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
ill  prepared  to  enter  military  service. 
The  selective-service  records  of  4.000 
Arizona  Navajos.  for  the  period  between 
1943  and  1945.  show  that  only  12  percent 
of  them  could  speak  English.  They  were 
born  in  this  country,  and  yet  only  12 
percent  of  them  could  speak  the  English 
language.  Seventy- Ave  percent  of  the 
entire  group  accepted  for  military  serv- 
ice "vithin  that  period  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

The  Indian  therefore  is  not  prepared 
to  compete  with  others  off  the  reserva- 
tion for  jobs  which  require  any  degree 
of  educa.  on  or  technical  skill.  Because 
of  his  illiteracy,  he  is  under  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  utilizing  the  educational 
benefits  provided  by  the  GI  bill.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  almost  impossible  for  "him  to 
meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  sec- 
ondary or  technical  schools.  Under 
those  conditions  he  is  a  frustrated  and 
maladjusted  member  of  society,  aim- 
lessly sweating  it  out  until  he  is  65  years 
of  age.  Then  what  does  the  law  provide 
that  he  shall  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government?  The  relatives  of  the  men 
who  were  awarded  medals  receive  the 
great  sum  of  $5  a  month  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, nothing  from  the  State,  to 
sustain  them  in  their  old  age.  That  is 
conditional,  even,  on  Congress  appropri- 
ating the  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
$5.  So.  Mr.  President,  can  we  say  that 
a  group  of  American  citizens  in  which 
the  tuberculosis  rate  is  five  times  that  of 
the  entire  United  States,  is  getting  a 
square  deal?  Are  Indian  mothers,  who 
went  down  into  the  shadow  of  death  to 
bear  the  very  sons  who  have  gone  out 
and  made  this  marvelous  reoord  I  have 
cited,  getting  a  square  deal,  when  infant 
mortality  among  the  Indians  is  Ave  limes 
greater  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country? 
Are  the  people  who  have  been  dispos- 
sessed of  nearly  90,000.000  acres  of  land 
within  the  last  50  years  getting  a  square 
deal?  Do  Senators  know  that  Indian 
tribes  in  many  States  are  now  expressly 
prohibited  by  an  act  of  Congress  from 
purchasing  additional  land?  Even  with 
tfceir  own  money,  they  can  not  buy  it; 
it  is  prohibited.  Is  it  known  that  in 
some  States  Indians  are  denied  fimda- 
mental  American  rights  to  vote  and  to 
participate  in  social  security  benefits? 


These  rights  are  denied  by  the  State 
sometimes,  and  not  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  to  education,  I  may  call  attention 
again  to  the  fact  that  among  the  Na- 
vajos only  6.000  of  a  total  of  20.000  chil- 
dren of  school  age  are  in  school.  Sixty- 
six  percent  of  the  Navajos  have  had  no 
schooling  whatever,  a  figure  which  com- 
pares most  unfavorably  with  the  figure  of 
less  than  4  percent  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Not  one  single  dollar  is  available  for 
housing  among  the  most  miserably 
housed  segment  of  our  national  popula- 
tion— not  one  dollar  is  available,  and  yet 
today  we  find  that  the  Government  has 
already  given  away  $66,000,000,000.  Do 
Senators  realize  how  much  a  billion  dol- 
lars is— just  one  billion?  Why.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  I  was  the  Governor  of  my 
State,  the  entire  assessed  valuation  of 
North  Dakota.  Including  every  acre  of 
land,  every  city  lot,  every  building,  every 
horse,  every  cow,  every  sheep,  all  the 
money  in  the  State — everything  in  the 
whole  State  was  assessed  at  less  than 
$1,000,000,000.  It  was  assessed  at  $941.- 
000,000.  We  have  given  away  66  times 
the  then  value  of  the  whole  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

What  else  has  the  Government  done 
besides  neglecting  the  Indian.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident? How  has  this  Government  treat- 
ed its  own  employees?  There  are  em- 
ployees upon  the  Federal  roll,  believe  it  or 
not,  who  are  receiving  as  little  as  $90  a 
month  for  full-time  service.  I  prefer  to 
help  the  woman  endeavoring  to  educate  a 
child,  or  children,  who  tells  me  that  Gov- 
ernment wages  are  so  low  that  she  and 
her  children  are  actually  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  rather  than  help  some  girl 
in  Prance  or  Australia  or  Italy  who  may 
also  be  hungry.  I  prefer  to  help  Govern- 
ment employees  who  have  come  to  me  so 
desperately  poor  t)ecause  of  low  wages 
that  they  have  talked  of  suicide,  rather 
than  help  those  who  may  also  be  con- 
templating suicide  in  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  today  that  we 
still  have  with  us  the  underprivileged 
whom  the  late  President  Roosevelt  said 
he  was  going  to  help.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  aged  peop'  .  desper- 
ately poor,  do  not  have  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

Do  Senators  realize  that  in  some  in- 
stances, before  an  aged  person  can  ob- 
tain help,  he  must  turn  over  every  single 
doUar  he  has?  If  he  has  a  little  home 
that  his  grandfather  built  75  years  ago, 
he  must  turn  that  over  to  some  welfare 
board  before  he  can  obtain  help  from  his 
own  Government.  Indeed.  I  know  of  an 
instance  in  which  even  the  wedding  band 
was  taken  from  a  woman's  finger,  before 
help  would  be  given  her,  here  In  the 
United  States. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  cost 
of  living  has  doubled,  and  yet  how  much 
have  old-age  pensions  been  raisei? 
When  we  raised  our  own  salaries  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000.  I  voted  against  it 
Upon  that  occasion  I  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  miserable 
situation  in  which  aged  people  foimd 
themselves. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER    I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  rise  only  to  make  a 
correction  In  the  Senator's  statement, 
for  the  sake  of  accuracy.  The  Senator 
will  recall  that  the  salaries  of  Senators 
were  increased  from  $10,000  to  $12,500. 
Then,  on  top  of  that,  the  Senate  voted  a 
$2,500  tax-exempt  expense  allowance  for 
each  Senator. 

Mr.  LANGER.  That,  In  my  opinion, 
was  even  worse,  I  think  the  Senator  win 
agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LANGER  What  did  we  do  at 
that  time.  Mr.  President?  We  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate  the 
amounts  the  aged  people  were  receiving. 
That  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  They 
have  not  had  time  to  investigate  a  mat- 
ter relating  to  our  own  people.  We  do 
not  know  today  whether,  in  order  to  take 
proper  care  of  them,  it  will  cost  $1,000.- 
000.000,  $5,000,000,000.  or  $20,000,000,000, 
but  Senators  are  here  saying.  "Oh,  those 
people  in  foreign  coimtries  must  be 
helped." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
helping  the  people  in  foreign  countries, 
but  I  believe  that  charity  begins  at  home. 
I  believe  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  care  of  American  citizens, 
such  as  the  Indian  veterans  who  fought 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  As  I 
have  said,  when  we  raised  our  own  sal- 
aries, we  finally  got  an  increase  of  $5  a 
month  for  the  aged. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  a  year  ago 
to  make  investigation  with  respect  to 
providing  a  decent  amount  to  afford  a 
hvelihood  for  our  own  aged  people  have 
been  so  busy  investigating  the  aged  peo- 
ple in  foreign  countries  that  our  own 
aged  In  the  United  States  have  been 
shamefully  and  disgracefully  neglected. 

Mr.  President,  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  the  Townsend  bill  was  offered 
over  1,000,000  American  citizens  signed 
petitions  favoring  the  bill.  At  the  time 
the  bill  was  offered  one  Senator  who  was 
on  the  committee  considering  the  bill 
stated  on  the  Senate  floor  that  the  Town- 
send  plan  would  cost  $2,000,000,000  a 
month,  and  would  bankrupt  the  coun- 
try. At  that  time  all  the  United  States 
Government  owed  was  $35,000,000,000. 
But  that  same  Senator  has  voted  for 
practically  every  dollar  of  the  $66,000.- 
000,000  which  we  have  sent  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  annuitants,  widows  of  re- 
tired Federal  employees,  widows  of  war 
veterans,  and  we  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  retired  Federal  employees  them- 
selves, who  cannot  get  along  on  the  piti- 
ful amount  they  receive  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  a  man  or  a  women  can- 
not live  on  $50  a  month — and  that  is 
all  some  of  the  annuitants  are  receiv- 
ing— and  pay  for  rent,  fuel,  clothing,  and 
food.  But  we  have  sent  $66,000,000,000 
to  peoples  in  other  coimtries.  Whether 
we  have  taken  proper  care  to  see  tfiat 
sufficient  food  and  clothing  is  provided 
for  children  in  orphan  asylums,  persons 
in  insane  asylums,  and  in  tuberculosis 
h(Mnes.  in  houses  of  correction  for  boys 
and  girls,  I  will  leave  to  the  consciences 
of  the  Senators  upon  this  floor. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  that  when  the  distin- 


guished   Senator    from    Florida    [Mr. 

Pepper]  some  months  ago  endeavored  to 
have  the  tax  bill  amended  so  that  100,000 
school  teachers  who  are  forced  to  go  to 
summer  school  will  be  allowed  to  deduct 
from  their  gross  income  the  sum  of  $200 
which  It  costs  them,  and  thus  save  $6 
or  $7  a  month,  those  same  school  teach- 
ers, who  are  woefully  underpaid,  were 
denied  that  reduction  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  upon  the  Senate  floor.  So  those 
teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  train- 
ing of  our  young  folks  struggle  along  in 
thousands  of  cases  existing  far  below 
what  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  living 
according  to  our  own  Department  of 
Labor. 

So  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  charity  begins  here  in 
the  United  States.  I  have  received  but 
two  letters  asking  for  my  support  for  the 
pending  measure,  rhe  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  people,  and  that  in- 
cludes letters  I  have  received  from  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  clergymen.  Is 
that  we  should  first  help  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  should  first 
make  a  thorough  survey  as  to  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  us  to  take  care  of  our  own 
citizens,  and  then  If  we  have  anything 
left,  if  we  find  that  we  can  help  them,  in 
the  meantime  sending  them  food  and 
clothing  if  they  are  actually  in  need,  as 
I  know  they  are.  that  then  may  be  the 
time  to  send  them  some  money. 

I  know  the  Presiding  Officer,  the  junior 
Senator  from  my  State,  very  well.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  farmer.  What  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  here  would  be  similar 
to  the  case  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  if  he 
had  10.000  bushels  of  wheat  on  his  farm 
in  La  Moure  County  in  North  Dakota 
and  thousands  and  thousands  of  farm- 
ers were  coming  to  him  saying.  "We  need 
aid."  Knowing  the  generosity  of  my 
colleague  I  know  that  he  would  give  them 
some.  But  In  the  last  analysis  he  would 
figure  out  and  see  that  at  least  he  had 
enough  to  take  care  of  his  own  planting 
for  the  succeeding  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  although 
a  committee  was  appointed  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  to  investigate  the  situation  to 
which  I  have  referred,  up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  received  no  report  from 
that  committee.  A  year  and  a  half  after 
that  committee  was  appointed  we  know 
no  more  than  we  did  at  that  time  as  to 
how  much  money  it  is  going  to  require 
properly  to  take  care  of  the  aged  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Nor 
do  we  know  how  much  it  will  require 
properly  to  take  care  of  our  annuitants 
or  our  retired  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI  when  he  said  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  western  Europe.  I  have  a  con- 
siderabla  amount  of  sympathy  for  them 
also.  I  agree  with  everything  the  Sen- 
ator said  about  Germany.  We  have 
heard  upon  the  Senate  floor  time  and 
again  that  Germany  is  the  crucial  spot 
in  Europe:  that  If  Germany  goes  com- 
munistic all  of  Europe  h  going  commu- 
nistic. I  agree  with  what  the  dLstin- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  said 
that  Germany  has  not  been  treated  in  a 
statesmanlike  manner. 

So.  Mr.  President,  very  regretfully  I 
shall  not  vote  for  the  bill.    I  could  ziot 


in  good  conscience  vote  for  it  until  we 
first  find  out  here  In  the  United  States 
whether  we  can  take  care  of  our  own 
people,  the  side,  the  blind,  all  the  people 
I  have  enumerated,  before  we  send  an- 
other one-half  billion  dollars,  and  that 
is  only  the  beginning,  to  Austria,  to  Italy, 
and  to  France. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  a  question.  On  Monday 
last  I  indicated  that  I  might  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  Section  5  of  the 
bill  gives  protection  in  that  the  purchase 
of  the  supplies  covered  by  the  bill  shall, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  75  percent,  be 
made  from  American  producers.  I 
thought  at  that  time  it  might  be  well  to 
add  a  provision  which  would  also  protect 
the  American  merchant  marine.  The 
American  merchant  marine  must  par- 
ticipate in  this  program  to  the  fullest 
practical  extent,  otherwise  we  will  be  in 
the  position  in  which  we  foimd  ourselves 
after  World  War  I.  The  American  flag 
was  practically  driven  from  the  soas  for 
lack  of  business  after  World  War  I. 
There  is  some  fear  expressed,  by  the 
labor  groups,  by  seamen,  by  shippers,  and 
by  those  who  own  ship  lines,  that  there 
might  be  a  possibility  that  even  in  this 
interim  program  much  of  the  supplies 
will  not  move  in  American  bottoms. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  use 
be  made  of  American  bottoms.  Either 
we  must  allow  the  American  merchant 
marine  to  participate  in  this  program 
and  in  the  long-range  program  st  that  it 
may  be  kept  alive,  or  hereafter,  if  we  are 
to  keep  the  American  merchant  marine 
on  the  seas,  we  will  have  to  appropriate 
a  grant-in-aid  for  it.  I  was  assured  on 
Monday  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  ^|IIchIgan  that  he  Is  very  familiar 
with  this  matter,  and  I  entirely  agree 
with  him  that  probably  this  is  not  the 
place  to  offer  my  amendment,  because 
the  program  Is  a  temporary,  interim  i#o- 
gram.  but  that  it  will  be  given  adequate 
consideration  if  and  when  the  Senate 
discusses  In  committee  and  on  the  floor 
the  so-called  long-range  Marshall  pro- 
gram. Therefore  I  am  going  to  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

Since  my  conversation  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  It  was  called  to  my 
attention  that  there  Is  another  part  of 
the  merchant  marine  which  is  vitally  af- 
fected in  this  matter,  namely,  the  freight 
forwarders.  There  has  grown  up  In  tills 
country  a  very  substantial  business  called 
"freight  forwarders."  They  were  some- 
what afraid  that  representatives  of 
European  countries,  such  as  the  Amtorg, 
would  come  to  this  country  and  purchase 
their  goods  right  on  the  spot  and  that 
would  practically  put  the  freight  for- 
warders out  of  busipess.  The  very  dis- 
tinguished former  cnairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee.  Represent- 
ative Bland,  of  Virginia,  has  written  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  a  letter  to  that 
effect,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  answered  the  letter  very  adequately. 
I  hope  that  I  can  secure  the  assurance  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  in  the 
long-range  program,  when  we  consider 
ttie  merchant  marine,  we  will  also  in- 
clixle  the  so-called  freight  forwarders  in 
whatever  plans  are  made  for  the  relief 
of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Mr.   VANDENBERO.     Ifr 
first  I  want  to  thank  the 
very  fair-minded  approach  to 
lem  of  aniemilng  the  bill  as  he 
proposed.    The  Senator  is 
the  statement  I  have  already 
the  Reccro.  both  as  respects 
chant  marine  and  the  freight 
I  have  discussed  it  in  substant 
spondence   with   Representative 
I  think  he.  too.  is  satisfied  witl 
ord  as  it  stands,  so  that  even 
the  short*range  plan  is 
sure  that  everything  the 
will  b^  done,  insofar  as  it  is 
I  can  as.sure  him  that  in  ccmnedtion 
the  Inng-range  plan  the  matter 
he  adverts  will  t>e  fully  explored 

Mr  MAGNUSON     I  hope 
will  agree  to  place  in  the 
point  Chairn-an  Bland's  lett 
and  the  very  adequate  reply  m4de 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO    Does 
from  Washington  have  a  cop; 
re.'sentative  Bland's  letter? 

Mr.  MAONUSON     No;  I  do 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.     I  shall 
glad  to  have  his  letter  and 
printed  in  the  Rrccuo. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    I  appreciate 
In  view  of  the  Senate's  intenti()n 
matter  and  the  feelings  of 
ffuishcd  chairman  and  other 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Director  of  Foreign   Relief 
State   Department,   will   do 
po<;5ibIe  to  see  that  Americar 
move  the  material  to  bi 
all  segments  of  American  indu^ry 
need  to  participate  in  this 
generosity  for  the  rest  of  the 
American    merchant    marine 
freight  forwarders  need  such 
tlon  the  most. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaninkous 
sent  to  place  in  the  Rkcoro  a 
the  distinguished  former  chaira  tan 
House  Committee  on  Merchaijt 
and  Fisheries,  together  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
to  his  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Blano*^ 

There  being  no  objection. 
wer«  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

NovcMnn  21. 1M7. 
Boo.  Ajrratni  H.  VkMounaa. 
Vnittd  States  Smate. 

Waahin^ton.  D. 

DZAS  SsNAToa  VAmcMBXso:  This 
noted  that  r«ctlon  3  (B)   of  tbe 
bill,  approved  yesterday  by  the 
•Ign  Relatlooa  Oommlttee.  provid 
Prexldent.    acting     tbrougb     tbe 
agencies,  may  trausport  and  store 
ftinds  for  the  transportation  and 
coauncdltles  supplied  under  this 
ttOB  S  ( C )  of  the  proposed  leglslatfin 
proTtdea  for  tbe  transfer  of  tbese 
to  any  recipient  coustrles. 

Iffy   interest  in   these  sections 
they  Indicate  that  the  suppU< 
tfer  thU  bUl  might  possibly  be 
transported  by  Oovernment  rathei 
Tate  racllittes.     While  I  can 
oertjan  types  of  military  cargoes 
bandied    and    transported    by 
agencies    I  feel  that  it  is 
maintenance  of  a  healthy  postwai 
Bserchant  marine  and  Its  related 
dustrles  that  traruportaUon  of  tbfse 
generally  be  handled  by  private 
rather  than  by  Government  facilities 
particularly  mtwattad  la  «"— "^ffg 
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relief  cargoes  will  be  forwarded  through  or- 
dinary forwarding  channels  rather  than  by 
the  Army  or  other  domestic  or  foreign  govern- 
ment agencies. 

Diirlng  the  war  it  was  found  that  lend- 
leiihe  cargoes  could  be  more  cheaply  and  ex- 
peditiously handled  by  private  freight  for- 
warders than  by  the  Government.  To  insure 
the  use  of  these  private  freight  forwarding 
facll.ties.  both  during  the  war  and  In  the 
postwar  period,  the  Congre&s  passed  legisla- 
tion, usually  referred  to  as  the  Bland  Freight 
Forwarding  Ac*  (section  217  of  the  Merchant 
MarLne  Act  of  1336.  as  amended),  which  pro- 
vided that  lend-lease  and  other  cargoes 
should  be  bandied  by  private  forwarders  and 
that  all  Government  agencies  should  make 
use  ol  their  services  for  the  shipment  of 
water-borne  exporU.  Experience  during  the 
war  with  lend-lea£e  cargoe«  cleitrly  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  this  prtxedure,  as  these 
shipments  were  handled  far  more  quickly 
and  At  a  lesser  cost  by  privpte  freight  for- 
warders than  they  bad  been  when  directly 
bandied  by  Government  agencies. 

WMle  tbe  wording  of  section  3  (B)  ot  the 
forei^^n-aid  bill  would  permit  continuation 
of  the  use  of  private  freight  forwarders  as 
apecifled  by  the  Freight  Forwarding  Act,  it 
also  impliedly  would  psrmlt  tbe  use  of  Gov- 
ernment facilities  for  forwarding  relief  ship- 
ments I  feel  sure  that  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  did  not  consider  or 
Intend  the  authcrization  of  this  practice. 
For  not  only  has  past  experience  demon- 
strated that  if  this  were  done  under  the 
authority  provided  by  section  3  <B)  it  would 
be  more  expensive  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
but  it  would  also  put  out  of  business  the 
private  freight  forwarders  who  Congress  has 
previously  determined  are  necessary  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  successful  postwar  foreign  com- 
merce and  American  merchant  marine. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  ambiguity 
arising  from  this  provision,  may  I  ask  either 
that  there  be  Included  In  tbe  bill  when  It 
reaches  the  floor  a  provision  for  the  use  of 
private  facilities  for  the  handling  of  these 
cargoes,  or  If  you  feel  that  such  a  provision 
would  burden  tbe  legislation,  a  statement 
on  tbe  floor  and  in  the  committee  report  to 
the  effect  that  It  la  Intended  that  private 
facilities  be  used  to  handle  the  shipment  of 
these  -ellef  cargoes.  In  my  opdnion,  either 
of  these  procedures  Is  extremely  desirable. 
The;;  would.  I  know  from  past  experience, 
reduce  to  a  minimiun  the  cost  which  the 
Govtimment  would  Incur  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  relief  supplies  and  Insure  the  most 
efllclent  handling  and  shipments.  They 
would  alao  be  in  accord  with  the  congres- 
sional policy  previously  specified  In  the 
Freight  Forwarding  Act. 

May  I  add  that  the  above  comments  re- 
garding the  Interim-relief  bill  are  also  ap- 
pllcitble  to  the  long-range  program  for  the 
shipment  of  supplies  for  the  recovery  of 
Europe. 

I  would  appreciate  your  assistance  in  thia 
matter.  Would  you  let  me  know  what 
action  along  these  lines  you  deem  to  l>e 
most  feasible? 

Tours  very  sincerely. 

UNrrcD  States  Senate. 

COMMtrm  ON  FORKICN  RlXATIONS, 

Novembtr  21.  1947. 
Hon.  8.  O.  Blamd. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Waxhtngtoit,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dcas  Congressman  Buino:  This  will  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  November  20.  I  appre- 
clattj  the  spirit  In  which  you  have  written. 
Certainly  I  completely  agree  with  your  basic 
point  of  view.  Relief  supplies  to  Europe 
shculd  tne  private-enterpiise  facilities  to  the 
last  practicable  degree.  I  make  this  state- 
ment without  reservation.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  relle*  law  should  teitually  assert 
this  requirement.  We  are  dealing  with  an 
emergency   situation   which   may.   la  some 


emergent  moment,  require  the  use  of  any 
transportation  facilities  (including  Govern- 
ment facilities)  which  may  be  available  The 
purpose  of  the  Senate  committee  In  writing 
this  transportation  clause  into  the  bill  was 
solely  to  make  sure  that  tbe  appropriation 
covers  transportation.  The  fact  remains  that 
I  completelv  agree  with  your  viewpoint  re- 
garding the  actual  practice  which  should  be 
followed  to  the  last  practicable  degree,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  say  so.  Furthermore,  you 
are  welcome  to  use  this  letter  If  you  wish. 

With  warm  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes 

Cordially  and  faithfully 

/..  H.  Vanoenbebg. 

NovCMBEB  24,  1947. 
Hon.  Abthtts  H.  Vandenbceo. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Vaneenbesc:  Thank  yotr 
for  your  letter  of  November  21.  1947,  replying 
so  promptly  to  my  request  of  the  prevl<.us 
day.  I  am  delighted  that  you  agree  with  my 
view  that  private  shipping  and  forwarding 
facilities  should  be  used  to  handle  foreign 
relief  shipments  and  that  these  private  en- 
terprises Rhou  r*  be  used  to  the  last  practica- 
ble degree  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
your  statement  that  yuu  are  willing  to  say 
so.  as  I  think  it  importiint  to  do  this  in  order 
to  Insure  that  th«  legislative  Intent  on  thta 
point  Is  clear. 

I  agree  with  you  that  It  is  not  practicable 
to  put  this  "private  enterprise"  position  In 
the  text  of  the  bill.  It  seems  t(.'  me.  however, 
that  the  same  result  can  be  achieved  by  a 
statement  by  you  from  the  floor  during  the 
discussion  on  the  bill.  May  I  suggest,  there- 
fore either  or  both  of  the  following  means  of 
making  clear  the  legislative  intent  to  use 
private-enterprise  facilities  in  the  shipping 
and  forwarding  of  foreign  relief  supplies. 
First  would  be  for  you  to  place  our  exchange 
of  letters  In  the  Record  diu-lng  the  debates. 
Second  would  be  for  you  to  make  a  brief 
statement  along  the  following  lines: 

•Authority  Is  given  in  this  bill  for  the 
exf;cutlve  agency  involved  to  transport  and 
store,  or  to  pay  for  the  transportation  and 
storage,  of  supplies  lurnished  under  this  leg- 
islation While  this  authority  is  broad.  It 
is  not  Intended  that  Government  vessels  or 
Government  forwarding  services  be  used  ex- 
cept where  special  clrrurascances  mnke  this 
necessary.  It  is  contemplated  that  private 
vessels  and  shipping  services  will  be  used 
wherever  possible.  The  provisions  of  section 
217  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1938  are 
applicable  to  the  shipments  of  supplies  und«c  i 
this  bill."  I 

Again  my  heartiest  thanks  to  you  tor  your 
thoughts  and  help  on  this  matter.  Please  let 
me  know  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  on  this  slda 
of  the  Congress. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  debate  on  the  pending  bill  is 
exhausted.  The  only  amendments  still 
imdisposed  of.  of  which  the  Senate  has 
any  notice,  are  those  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  KkmI.  Two 
of  the  amendments  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  are  unobjection- 
able. One  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  have  to  resist  because  he 
thinks  it  is  impracticable. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  reluctantly 
about  to  move  a  recess  until  Monday,  in 
order  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  I  have 
kept  faith  with  every  other  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  not  entitled  to  too 
much  credit  for  generosity  in  this  aspect, 
because  I  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment any  Senator  could  produce  tbe 
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same  net  result,  anyway.  However,  I 
express  the  tiope  that  we  may  facilitate 
the  consideration  Monday  at  noon  of  the 
amendments  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Ifissourt.  I  also  express  the  hope 
that  there  may  be  no  further  amend- 
ments submitted,  but  I  suspect  it  Is  a 
vain  expectatkn. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
again  to  express,  as  I  did  a  while  ago,  my 
regret  at  the  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped here  today,  a  situation  in  which 
Senators  may  volimtarily  absent  them- 
selves from  the  Senate  and  not  only  de- 
lay, but  actually  stop  the  progress  of 
business  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It 
is  now  28  minutes  past  2,  acowding  to 
the  clock.  We  have  been  In  session  ap- 
proximately two  and  a  half  hours  today. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Porei^  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Vammn- 
BKRGl .  or  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  WHrri) .  I  realise  that 
they  are  just  as  reluctant  as  I  am  to 
see  this  course  of  procedure  adopted  this 
afternoon.  They  wanted  very  much  to 
have  the  Senate  continue  with  the  im- 
portant business  it  has  been  considering, 
and  dispose  of  amendments  in  the  man- 
ner suggested  when  we  recessed  on 
Wednesday.  I  realize  the  dlfBcolties 
which  confront  them.  I  do  not  criticise 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  commend 
them  for  the  way  the  legislation  has  been 
handled. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  it 
is  unfair  to  the  Senate  and  unfair  to  the 
people  of  the  country  for  Senators  vol- 
untarily to  absent  themselves  and  delay 
the  transaction  of  Senate  business  in 
order  that  they  may  take  a  holiday. 
The  business  of  Senators  is  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

RECESS  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  VANDENBEiaS.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  tmti  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  Monday.  Decem- 
ber 1, 1847.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  28, 1947 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  B.  B.  Comer  Lile,  rector 
of  Christ  Church.  Alexandria,  Va.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  God  our  Heavenly  Father,  without 
whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy, 
who  art  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  whose 
statutes  are  good  and  gracious,  and 
whose  law  is  eternal  truth,  bless,  we  be- 
seech Thee,  the  Members  of  Ihe  House  of 
RepresenUtives  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Grant  that  in  all  their  work 
they  may  be  inspired  and  guided  by  an 
overarching  loyalty  to  Thee  and  to  Thy 
wilL  We  thank  Thee  for  all  Thy  many 
blessings  bestowed  upon  us  since  the 
beginning  of  our  lives  but  especially  for 
the  heritage  which  Is  ours  in  this  coun- 
try. Blest  ova  land  with  bonturable  in- 
dustry, sound  learning,  and  puro  man- 
ners.    Save  us  from  vif^mce,  discord. 


and  confusion;  fron  pride  and  arro- 
gancy.  and  from  every  evil  way.  De- 
fend our  llbCTties.  and  fashion  into  one 
united  people  the  multitudes  brougiat 
hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and  tongwf*. 
ftidue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  aU  those  to 
whom  in  thy  Name  we  entrust  the  ati- 
thority  of  government,  that  there  may  Xte 
Justice  and  peace  at  home,  and  thtit, 
through  obedience  to  Thy  law,  we  may 
show  forth  Thy  praise  among  the  nu- 
tions  of  the  earth.  In  the  time  of  pros- 
perity, fill  our  hearts  with  Jiankfulne$;j. 
and  in  the  day  of  trouble,  suffer  not  oiir 
trust  in  Thee  to  faU;  all  which  we  a«;k 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  November  25,  1947.  was  read 
and  approved. 

NOTIPICATION  OP  El£CTION  OF  MBMBEK 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimlcation  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House: 

0»TIC«  or  THE  Clxxk, 
HoTTSE  or  Repbesfntattvis, 
Washinifton,  D.  C,  November  2S.  1947. 
The  Honorable  the  Sfbaxbi. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Sir:  Prom  the  Secretary  of  the  ComnKni- 
wealth  of  Massachusetta.  I  have  received  the 
certificate  of  election  of  the  Honorable  Don- 
ald W.  Nicholson  as  a  Representative-elect 
to  the  Eightieth  Congress  from  the  NlntH 
Congressional  District  of  that  Common- 
wealth, to  tUl  the  vacancy  eatised  by  the 
death  of  the  Honorahie  Charles  L.  Olfford. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOBM   AXDUWa. 

Clerk  oj  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 
8WEARINQ  IN  GW  MEMBER 

Mr.  DONALD  W.  NICHOI^ON  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took 
tbe  oath  of  office. 

8TANISLAW   MIKOIiAJCZYK 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houj^e 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Coa- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  ohiection. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  be- 
fore noon  on  Wednesday,  aboard  a  lanre 
Pan  American  Airways  clipper  at  Lju- 
Ouardia  Field,  just  in  from  London.  In 
an  unofficial  capacity.  I  had  the  greiiit 
privilege  of  extending  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come to  freedom  in  America  to  Poluid  s 
greatest  present-day  hero  and  patriot. 
Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk.  former  Premi«ir 
in  the  Polish  Government  in  exile  and 
the  president  of  the  Peasant  Party.  He 
was  accompanied  by  three  faithful  aides. 
who,  like  himself,  luckily  escaped  with 
great  risk  to  their  lives  from  a  country 
they  love  so  very  much.  Mr.  Mikolajczyk 
brm^ht  with  him  hope  and  a  wealth  of 
experience  gained  during  his  untiring 
work  in  face  of  tremendous  obstacles,  and 
I  know  when  the  opportunity  comes  we 
can  benefit  enormously  from  the  facts  to 
which  he  can  certify  about  communism 
in  action.  And  may  I  say  that,  of  course?, 
nothing  unites  Individuals,  peoples,  na- 
tions, like  a  common  hatred  for  some- 
thing— that  something  in  the  instant  case 
is  our  mutual  hatred  for  communism. 
With  a  warm  welcome  to  oiur  visitors, 
may  I  wish  them  every  success  in  their 


endeavors  during  tbelr  stay  in  this  land 
of  freedom. 

ADMIN15TRATIOW  CONTROL  OF  PARMKRS 
AND  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohia  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  tbe 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objectioii 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  !n 
a  radio  address  on  October  14,  1946,  the 
President  shocked  the  Nation,  especially 
the  farm  community,  by  stating  that  his 
administration  had  seriously  considered 
seizing  the  livestock  on  farms  and  ranges 
to  cure  the  catastrophic  meat  shortage  it 
caused  with  OPA  and  other  totalitarian 
controls. 

Now  the  New  Dealers  want  to  seize  not 
only  the  farmers'  livestock,  but  the  au- 
thority for  which  they  are  now  asking, 
together  with  that  which  they  alr«uly 
possess  under  the  AAA  and  other  social- 
istic legislation,  would  empower  them  to 
seize  just  about  everything  the  farmers 
produce,  and.  In  effect,  their  farms  to 
boot. 

They  are  asking  for  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  everything  the  farmer 
buys,  what  and  bow  much  of  anything 
he  can  buy. 

The  additional  authority  they  are  now 
asking,  together  with  that  which  they 
already  possess,  would  empower  the  New 
Dealers  to  dictate  to  the  farmers  the  kind 
and  amount  of  things  they  could  pro- 
duce, the  price  at  which  they  would  have 
to  sell  their  products,  and  even  the  use 
to  which  they  could  put  their  grains  aad 
other  crops. 

In  a  word,  the  New  Dealers  sedc  to 
liquidate  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  just 
as  the  Communists  liquidated  the  farm- 
ers of  Russia. 

They  say  this  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  put  through  the  multi-Ulllon-doIIar 
lend-lease  program  called  tbe  MnrKhyii 
plan. 

EXTBNfflON  OF  RSMARK8 

Mr.  SCHWABS  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcord  and  include  certain 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  TWYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  reroarics  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkoorb. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuFFiTT)  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarits  iu  the  Rsoon 
and  include  an  address  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Jos  Masthi. 

moH  COST  OP  uminG 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
of  living  is  high  in  California— higher 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Nation, 
lot  we  are  taxed  heavily  to  aid  in  the 
support  of  thousands  of  families  who 
have  come  to  lu  from  other  States  ol 
the  Union. 
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Our  veterans  who  are  taking  on-the- 
job  training  must  pay  these  hi  ;h  taxes 
akmf  with  the  rest  of  us.  Yet  heir  In- 
come Is  severely  limited  by  a  lav  passed 
by  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  t  nd.  as  a 
consequence,  many  of  these  vetei  ans  and 
their  families  are  in  real  distress  today. 

While  I  appreciate  that  thi^  special 
session  will  not  consider  any  le  islation 
other  than  that  connected  wit  i  world 
relief  and  the  high  cost  of  living  in  gen- 
eral. I  sincerely  hope  that  this  I  ightieth 
Congress,  in  which  so  many  of  us  vet- 
erans are  serving,  will  soon  »e  fit  to 
extend  some  part  of  the  gener  xslty  we 
expect  to  show  in  regard  to  western 
Europe  and  China  to  our  own  on}-the-Job 
veterans  and  their  families. 

Such  an  act  would  be  a  true  /jmerican 
gesture  of  generosity.  Justice,  sf^d  good 
wlU. 

AOJOURNMXNT  OVER 


I  ask 
House 
neet  on 


tlie 


Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speake- 
unanimous  consent  that  when 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
Tue.sday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemajn  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

^^  PROGRAJi  FOR  NEXT  WEEfeC 


tie 


objection  to 
from 


pros  ram 
kno  ws. 


be<n 


Mr.   HALLECK.     Mr.  Speake' 
unanimous  consent  to  address 
for  I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
the    request    of    the  .gentlem:^ 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speakei 
this  time  to  announce  the 
next    week.    As    everyone 
Committee   on   Foreign    Affairs 
House  of  Representatives  has 
ing  diligently  and  with  expedition 
consideration   of   the  so-called 
interim-aid  bill.    It  Is  my 
Ing  that  the  bill  will  be  voted 
flrjst  of  next  week  in  the  other 

We  have  been  keeping  the 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  on 
of  the  House  at  such  time  as 
ported.    It  now  seems  probable 
bill  will  be  reported  by  the 
the  first  of  next  week.     Of  course 
it    is    reported    by    the 
Foreign  Affairs  it  will  be 
that  committee  to  go  to  the  Rul^s 
mittee  to  obtain  a  rule  providing 
sideration  of  the  bill  on  the 

Having  ail  of  these  things  in 
is  probable  that  debate  on  the 
be  commenced  the  middle  or 
part  of  next  week.    I  have  no 
knowing  the  time  for  debate 
be  asked  by  the  Committee  on 
Affairs  or  the  time  that  might 
for  debate  by  the  Rules  Committee 
of  course,  considerable  time  is 
for  general  debate,  the  reading 
bUl  might  go  over  until  the  firs ; 
following  week.    It  is  our  purpose 
ever,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
vide  for  expeditious  but  careful 
eratlon  of  this  very  great  probleln 

Mr.    KNUTSON.     Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  yield  to  the 
num  fran  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Under  the 
procedure,  of  course,  the 
the  committee  and  the  ranking 
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neces  sary 


flocr 
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Speak  »r 


chaii  man 
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xiind.  It 
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latter 
way  of 
wiU 
Foreign 
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of  the 
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how- 
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gentle- 


normal 

of 

minority 


member  would  have  charge  of  the  time. 
Now,  there  are  a  very  considerable  niun- 
ber  of  us  who  want  to  be  heard.  Un- 
fortunately, both  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  are  of  the 
same  mind.  So.  perhaps,  we  should  go 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  we 
would  like  to  be  advised  when  it  is  going 
to  be  taken  up  with  them, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  whether 
the  gentleman  wants  to  go  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  or  not  is  his  decision 
to  make.  I  do  not  know  that  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
are  of  one  mind.  In  our  proceedings  at 
this  Congress  we  have  followed  the  usual 
nile  with  respect  to  the  division  of  time, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  any  departure  from  usual  pro- 
cedure at  this  time.  The  gentleman 
could  hardly  expect  me  here  today  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  that  sort  of  a 
matter.    

Ml-.  KNUTSON.  My  purpose  was  to 
ask  the  gentleman  when  they  expect  to 
go  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  or  if 
he  has  any  information  on  that. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  No;  I  do  not  know. 
As  I  said.  I  anticipate  that  the  bill  will 
be  reported  the  first  of  the  week,  and 
when  it  Is  reported  then,  of  course,  the 
legislative  committee  properly  will  go 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  a  rule 
to  make  the  bill  in  order  for  considera- 
tion. 

Ml-.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  response  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota,  I  call  to  his  at- 
tention that  that  is  a  most  unusual  pro- 
cedure. I  have  found,  and  I  am  sure  he 
has  in  his  experience  here,  assuming  the 
chali-man  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  are  of  the  same  mind,  that  they 
will  be  very  scrupulous  in  seeing  that 
those  who  oppose  any  legislation,  or  those 
in  opposition  in  whole  or  in  part  will  be 
given  opportunity  under  the  rule  to  ob- 
tain time. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  will  yield  for  one 
further  remark,  and  then  I  am  not  going 
to  yield  further. 

Mr  KNUTSON.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  concedes  that  it  would  be  an 
unusual  procedure,  but  we  are  also  going 
to  vote  upon  a  most  unusual  proposition. 

Mr  HALLECK.  That  is  true.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  assume,  however,  that  those 
in  control  of  the  time  will  be  fair  in  its 
division. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Ricou). 

EUROPKAS  REUEF 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakou? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appear  l)efore  the  House  today  to  read  a 
section  of  a  letter  that  came  to  me  from 


a  friend  of  mine  in  Vienna,  Austria.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  Members  before 
I  read  this  section  that  this  gentleman 
has  had  a  quarter  of  a  century  experi- 
ence in  public  relief,  in  both  State,  Na- 
tional, and  international  capacities.  I 
now  quote  this  section  of  his  letter : 

I  agree  with  most  of  the  congressional 
committeemen  who  have  been  in  Eiirope  that 
United  States  aid  for  the  western  countries 
is  essential,  but  I  believe  that  it  should  be 
admlnLstered  by  a  nonpartisan  board  or 
agency  that  will  handle  the  job  on  a  busi- 
ness basis.  At  least  some  governments  are 
pretty  poor  and  Inefficient.  We  sometimes 
consider  some  of  our  public  officials  in  the 
United  States  anjrthing  but  honest  and  ef- 
ficient, but  they  can't  hold  a  candle  to  many 
in  Europe.  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  very  carefully  screen  the  requests  lor 
goods  and  supplies  which  are  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  some 
things  that  are  being  listed.  Persons  and  in- 
stitutions are  jockeying  for  position  to  get  the 
most  from  Santa  Claus  to  benefit  themselves 
personally  or  the  agencies  they  represent. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  European 
countries  need  and  must  have,  but  there  are 
a  lot  of  things  they  will  ask  for  that  they 
can  get  along  without,  or  could  have  It  If 
they  would  get  to  work.  There  Is  too  much 
loafing,  and  too  many  political  strikes  In 
many  countries.  I  dont  believe  In  Ameri- 
cans working  hard  and  denying  themselves 
through  heavy  taxes  to  make  up  for  losses 
here  due  to  strikes.  Enough  of  this  but  I 
will  be  glad  when  I  can  talk  to  you  about  it. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  excerpt  from  a  radio  broadcast  of 
last  evening  over  WOL  by  an  able  and 
distinguished  commentator,  Albert  L. 
Warner. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remark.^  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial  from  the  West  Union  Record. 
This  is  a  Democratic  paper.  The  editor, 
Mr.  Walter  Stuart,  being  a  Jeffersonian 
Democrat,  sometimes  speaks  like  a  Re- 
publican. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
ill  the  Record  and  include  an  editorial 
by  Mr.  James  C.  Tibbetts.  editor  of  the 
Platte  County  Gazette  of  Parkville.  Mo. 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  an  editorial 
from  Labor. 

Mr.  KNUTSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  address  delivered 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants on  November  6  by  Dr.  Roswell 
Maglll.  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  ROBSION  asked  and  was  givea 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  telegram  from 
Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Coal 
Exporters  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HEBERT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
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RscoRD  and  Include  a  column  by  Ifr. 
John  Lester  of  the  New  Orleans  Item. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  in  two  instances. 
and  in  one  to  include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  New  Orleans  Homestead 
Savings  and  Loan  League. 

Mr.  BRYSON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances,  and  to  include 
two  speeches  he  delivered  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Congress. 

Bfr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  address  by  Hon. 
William  E.  Wame,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

SPECIAL  CmOERS  GRANTED 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Wednesday  next,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  legislative  program  of  the  day  and 
following  any  special  orders  heretofore 
entered.  I  may  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House  for  60  mdnutes  on  the  foreign - 
relief  situation  in  Europe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  today,  following 
any  special  orders  heretofore  entered,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMUNiaif  IN  HOLLTWOOD 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDowell,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  scream  go  up  in  the 
Communist  Dally  Worker  and  from  a 
few  thin  voices  in  Hollywood  that  the  10 
Communists  who  were  cited  for  con- 
tempt by  this  House  are  going  to  lose 
their  hundred-thousand-dollar-a-year 
positions  In  the  fltai  Industry.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  true  or  not  as  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  nothing  to  do  with  who  is  hired  or 
fired  In  Hollywood,  but  I  would  like  to 
jpoint  out  to  the  film  industry  that  the 
only  person  I  know  who  actually  lost  his 
Job  because  of  communism  in  Hollywood 
was  a  gentleman  named  Jack  Moffit  who 
was  fired  and  barred  from  selling  the 
products  of  his  mind  to  the  film  makers, 
not  because  he  was  a  Communist  or  a 
Communist  fellow-traveler,  but  because 
he  openly  and  vigorous  opposed  com- 
munism, pointing  out  that  these  10  men 
were  Communists  and  their  grip  was  so 
strong  on  the  people  who  produced  the 
films  that  America  sees  every  day  that  a 
year  and  one  week  ago  Jack  Moffit  was 
taken  out  of  business  as  a  manuscript 
writer  in  Hollywood  because  he  was  ex- 
posing communism. 

With  the  Communists  here,  as  all  over 
the  world,  it  depends  on  whose  ox  gets 
gored.  I  challenge  the  film  producers  of 
California  to  Investigate  this  statonect. 


■X'lMUON  or  RKIIAWKn 

Mr.  LARCADE  asked  and  was' given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Rxc<»B  in  four  instances  and  to  include 
newspaper  articles. 

PERMISSION    TO    ADDRE:S    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  LARCADE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houj  e 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  also  that  my  remarlis 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tLe 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frt«n  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  Labcade  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  appear  in  the  Appendix.! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  LUDLOW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  a  letter  written  t» 
the  new  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  POAQE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoid. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao  and  In- 
clude an  address  recently  made  by 
Charles  A.  Burmeister. 

Mr.  Mcdonough  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarits 
In  the  Record  and  Include  a  speech  made 
by  Federal  Judge  J.  F.  T.  O'Connor,  of 
the  southern  district,  and  in  another  in- 
stance to  Include  a  short  poem. 

Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two 
instances  In  the  Rxoord;  in  one  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  in  the  other  to  include  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Hon.  Edward  J.  DEvrrr,  before  t'le 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

STOPGAP  RELIEF 

Mr.  HOFTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gaitleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
those  who  now  tell  us  that  we  must  im- 
mediately give  something  over  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  to  various  nations  in  Euroi:e, 
otherwise  we  are  sunk,  are  the  same  hi- 
dividuals  who  insisted  over  the  years  that 
the  British  Navy  was  our  sole  protection, 
the  force  which  enabled  us  to  exist  as  a 
nation.  Is  it  Improper  to  ask  where  is 
the  British  Navy? 

Always  these  gentlemen  seem  to  have 
little  confidence  in  America,  her  form 
of  government,  the  courage  and  en- 
durance of  her  citizens. 

They  told  us  that  if  we  joined  in  fonn- 
Ing  the  United  Nations  organisatiaQ  we 
would  bring  peace  to  the  world,  security 
to  ourselves.  That  organisation  has  8<;t- 
tled  nothing.  It  has  afforded  an  oppcir- 
timlty  for  debate,  for  quarreling.  It 
has  given  an  opportunity  to  oth«r  na- 
tions everywhere  to  use  Uncle  Sam  as 
a  Santa  Claus.  to  deplete  oar  national  i.*e- 
soorces,  lower  the  living  standard  of  our 
own  peoide,  and.  if  persisted  in,  may  ns- 


der  us  so  weak  we  may  not  be  able  to  de- 
fend ourselves  against  aggression. 

We  have  been  told  that  wc  should  not 
throw  a  15-foot  rope  to  a  man  ^ho  is 
drowning  20  feet  away.  Quite  true.  But 
why  throw  a  rope  of  any  length  to  a  man 
who  will  n(A  seiae  it,  help  to  puii  himself 
to  safety? 

Our  young  men  have  fought  two  wars, 
both  based  upon  the  premise  that  our  na- 
tional oistence.  our  future  security,  de- 
pended upon  some  other  nation.  '  We 
have  poured  millions — yes,  billions — of 
dollars  into  other  lands,  and  the  net  re- 
sult has  been  a  failure  to  bring  any  one 
of  the  "four  freedoms"  to  other  people,  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world. 

We  have  brought  Inflation  to  our  own 
country,  a  liigh  degree  of  regimenta- 
tion, a  condition  favorable  to  the  creation 
of  a  dictatorship. 

A  trip  back  beyond  the  horse  and  buggy 
days  to  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Goveriunent  was  founded  and  which 
have  made  us  what  we  are  is  Imperative. 

PERMISSIOM  TO    AnPRlffW  THE  BOUSB 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my.  remarks. 

The  SI^AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goatleman  from  MKh- 
Igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Blr.  Crawford  add'-essed  the  House. 
His  remarks  appear  In  the  Appendix.  1 

STRPLUS  MACBDORT  IN  THE  PHILIFPINB8 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  BbxI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
goitleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  CtAW- 
roRD]  who  just  spoke  in  ootmectlon  with 
the  Philippines.  A  year  ago  last  July  I 
was  in  the  Philippines.  On  the  way  over 
there  we  stopped  at  Guam,  and  on  the 
way  back  we  stopped  in  Hawaii.  At  every 
place  I  stoiHi>ed  I  saw  801*6  upon  acre  of 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  in  such  vast  quan- 
tities ttot  it  was  almost  impossible  for  my 
mind  to  conceive  that  there  could  be  so 
much  material  out  there  rotting  and 
rusting  in  the  tropical  sun. 

The  other  day  some  gentlemen  came 
into  my  office  representing  some  people 
who  are  very  anxious  to  acquire  some 
steam  shovels.  They  told  me  that  among 
the  assets  which  we  turned  over  to  the 
Philippine  Government  were  vast  quan- 
tities of  steam  shovels  and  other  dirt- 
moving  equipment.  It  was  called  to  my 
attention  that  we  are  having  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  those  things  here.  I 
looked  into  the  matter  and  I  find  that 
the  Congress  had  put  a  paragraph  in  the 
bill  providing  for  the  disposal  of  war  as- 
sets, which  practically  prohibits  the 
bringing  of  that  sort  of  material  into  the 
United  States.  Apparently  this  was  put 
in  on  behalf  of  a  few  manufacturers  of 
that  type  of  equipment  who  did  not  want 
any  competitioiL 

The  result  is  that  at  a  time  when  we 
need  a  great  deal  of  steel  and  tiiere  it  a 
very  apparait  shortage  of  steel,  yd  ktaey 
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are  using  large  qiiantlties  of  ste<  1 
manufacture  of  new  equipment 
character,  prohibiting  the 
that  equipment  which  is  there 
United  SUtea  and  depriving  th( 
pine  Government  of  the  right  t( 
equipment  to  the  only  market 
available.     Their  economy  will 
gorb  all  that  equipment.     If  it 
mitted  to  bring  that  equipment 
country.  It  would  do  a  number  o 
In  the  l!rst  place,  there  would 
contractors  to  bid  upon  dlrt-mov- 
The  United  States  is  going  to  d< 
dirt  moving  in  the  way  of  roads 
tracts  of  similar  character, 
tractors  by  reason  of  the  fact 
not  get  the  equipment  are  not 
compete  in  their  bidding. 

It  is  going  to  cost  the  Govemnlent 
more  to  carry  out  these  projeci  s 
going  to  take  steel  that  is  badl] 
and  it  Is  going  to  deprive  the 
Government  of  this  badly  needed 
but  which  will  probably  be 
by  this  Congress  from  some  ot^ 
that  are  available;  and  the 
will  lie  there  in  the  Orient  and 
It  is  gone. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of 
tleman  from  BlisMuri  has  expired 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Spea  ter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  t  le  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  eitend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  edito  rial  from 
the  Commercial  Appeal,  of  ijfemphis, 
Tenn.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemin  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speiker,  the 
American  farmer  has  been  assl  med  the 
task  of  producing  food  to  feed  t  le  world. 
Production  goals  recently  anno  meed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
ture  call  for  9.000.000  acres  more  of  cul 


tivated  and  noncultivated  crops 


than  the 


347. 000 .COO  acres  used  to  pro<  uce  this 
year's  near-record  total  of  fa  m  com- 
modities. The  farmer's  land  las  been 
bled  white  and  overworked  in  meeting 
production  goals  in  the  years  o  the  war 
and  up  to  now.  Despite  need  t  >  give  his 
overworked  land  a  rest,  the  194(  goal  will 
be  reached,  provided  there  is  m£  de  avail 
able  sufBcient  farm  implements  tractors, 
and  fertilizer.  Every  effort  s  lould  be 
made  by  Industry  and.  the  Go|emment 
to  make  these  available. 
^  In  connection  with  what  tht  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  just  sai(  .  I  think 
an  earnest  effort  should  be  mad(  to  bring 
some  of  that  equipment  baclj  to  this 
country. 

In  this  regard  I  submit  for  tHe  Record 
a  timely  editorial  which  appeared  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Commercia  Appeal. 
an  outstanding  daily   newspai^er  pub- 


lished in  Memphis.  Tenn. 
Is  as  follows: 


The 


or*  TBZM   THE   T0013 

American  fanners  werf  aslced  to 
and  do  the  liitberto  impoesible  dLrlng 
war  period.     Tbey  set  out  and  brolie 
tlon  records  right  and  left.    Tbey 
out  adequate   manpower,   without 
iorUj  easy  access  to  niachlnery 
parts,  and  without  anything  like 
as  tbey  rc«Uy  ne«ded 
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It  goes  without  much  need  for  saying  that 
the  herculean  efforts  of  the  war  years  put  an 
extraordinary  strain  on  both  the  farmers  and 
the  farms.  In  many  sections,  certainly,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  was  drawn  on  more  than 
was  replaced.  In  some  areas  soil  that  by 
rights  shotild  have  been  left  in  pasture  and 
unplowed  was  put  to  the  vitally  necessary  job 
of  producing  grain. 

In  any  event,  the  experience  of  the  war 
years  would  have  been  such  as  to  call  for 
an  intensified  program  of  soil  conservation 
and  refreshment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  need 
of  the  farmers  for  similar  rest  and  relief. 
Plans  were  laid  to  protect  the  farmer  against 
the  danger  of  overproduction  and  to  give  him 
a  chance  to  restore  fertility  to  the  soil  when 
and  as  required. 

There  has  been  little  or  not  let-up  in  the 
demand  for  food  crops.  People  with  war  in- 
comes in  hand  learned  to  eat  more  food  and 
better,  and  there  was  the  normal  increase  In 
population  besides.  The  countries  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  allied  and  enemy,  have  not  proved 
able  to  feed  themselves,  and  so  the  United 
States  has  continued  to  send  floods  of  food 
abroad.  Now  those  best  informed  indii^ate 
that  if  the  Marshall  plan  is  adopted  there 
win  be  an  above-normal  demand  for  Amrri- 
can  food  for  at  least  four  more  years. 

Farmers  keep  on  telling  us  that  It  is  almost 
impoeslhle  to  get  the  tractors,  other  machines, 
and  the  fertilizers  they  need.  They  thinit, 
however  accurately,  that  their  shortages  stem 
from  shipments  overseas.  However  all  that 
may  t>e,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  state  of  af- 
fairs demands  that  Congress  arrange  to  equip 
the  American  farmer  properly  as  a  Or«t  con- 
dition of  the  inauguration  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Then  by  all  means  there  ought  to  be  pro- 
vision for  an  intensive  soil  conservation  and 
refreshment  plan  to  be  started  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  prosecuted  with  all 
vigor.  If  mtllions  o>  the  world's  people  are 
to  eat  properly  for  some  little  time  to  come, 
it  will  be  because  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  have  produced.  If  the  farmers  are 
to  be  faced  with  that  job.  It  Is  rudimentary 
common  seiise  to  give  them  the  necessary 
tools. 

DISGRACE  OF  GERMAN  WAR  CRIME 
TRIALS 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  people  I  de- 
sire to  say  that  what  Is  taking  place  in 
Nuremt>erg.  Germany,  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
United  States. 

Every  other  country  now  has  washed 
its  hands  and  withdrawn  from  this 
saturnalia  of  persecution. 

But  a  racial  minority.  2>i  years  after 
the  war  closed,  are  in  Nuremberg  not  only 
hanging  German  soldiers  but  trying 
German  businessmen,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Associated  Press  this  morning  said 
that  14  German  military  leaders.  3  field 
marshals,  1  admiral,  and  10  generals  were 
indicted  today  by  the  United  States  on 
charges  of  crimes  against  peace  and 
humanity. 

Is  this  done  to  stir  eternal  enmity  be- 
tween us  and  the  German  people?  Will 
it  commend  the  ingredients  of  our  pois- 
oned chalice  to  our  own  lips  some  day? 

Sup()ose  you  people  who  won  the  War 
Between  the  States  had.  24  or  3  years 
after  the  war  closed,  hung  Jefferson 
Davis.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Nathan  Bedford 


Forrest,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon.  Wade 
Hampton,  and  all  the  other  great  leaders 
of  the  Confederacy,  how  do  you  think  we 
would  have  felt  over  it — even  at  this  late 
date? 

Suppose  that  Lee  had  won  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg  and  brought  that  unfor- 
timate  conflict  to  a  close  in  our  favor 
and  we  had  proceeded  to  hunt  down 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson, 
U.  S.  Grant,  General  Meade,  and  all  the 
great  leaders  on  the  northern  side  and 
then  gone  into  the  business  world  and 
destroyed  the  i)eople  who  fought  on  your 
side,  or  supported  your  cause,  how  would 
you  have  felt  over  it? 

Remember,  that  both  sides  in  that  war 
charged  each  other  with  every  crime 
that  could  be  committed.  On  April  23. 
1862,  Schuyler  Colfax,  later  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  charged  on  this  floor  that 
Confederate  soldiers  dug  up  the  lifeless 
remains  of  Federal  soldiers  and  con- 
verted their  skulls  into  drinking  cups. 

Of  course,  nothing  of  that  kind  ever 
happened;  but  it  shows  the  extent  to 
which  men  will  go  in  making  charges 
against  their  adversaries  in  times  of  war. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  it  is  time  to  stop 
those  disgraceful  proceedings  at  Nurem- 
berg. Germany,  and  try  to  lead  the  world 
back  to  the  path  of  peace. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

OUR  HANDUNG  OF  THE  GERMAN 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  pleas- 
ing for  me  to  say  it,  but  it  is  the  truth 
and  the  people  are  entitled  to  know  it. 
Considering  the  harm  that  it  has  done 
us  and  the  good  that  it  has  done  Rus- 
sia our  denazification  program  might  as 
well  have  been  dictated  by  Stalin  him- 
self. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consen  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that 
unfortunate  conflict  between  the  States, 
if  the  South  or  the  i-lorth  had  been  guilty 
of  enslaving  millions  of  people,  clubbing 
little  children  and  throwing  them  dead 
and  alive  into  the  incinerators  of  hate;  if 
either  side  had  been  guilty  of  all  these 
crimes  against  humanity  that  caused 
these  unfortunate  people  of  Europe  in- 
human suffering  and  enslavement,  I  say 
whoever  was  responsible  should  have 
been  brought  to  trial. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Rankin]  says  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  North  should  have  executed  a 
penalty  against  Jefferson  Davis  or  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  after  the  winning  of  the 
Civil  War.  Or,  if  the  South  had  won  that 
conflict.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Grant 
would  have  been  executed  by  their  vic- 
tors. 

Of  course  not;  the  men  of  the  Blue 
and  the  Gray  fought  for  a  principle,  and 
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while  they  were  willing  to  engage  their 
adversaries  in  mortal  combat  to  their 
last  drop  of  blood,  their  code  of  honor 
would  never  have  permitted  them  to 
wage  a  war  of  extermination  against 
those  who  opposed  them,  including  the 
women  and  children. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  over  300,000  gold 
stars  on  the  honor  rolls  in  every  village 
and  hamlet  of  the  United  States  des- 
ignate those  gallant  American  boys  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Shall  there  be  objection  made  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  a  pro- 
posal to  turn  loose  those  murderers  re- 
sponsible? 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  make  that  ob- 
jection in  the  name  of  those  whose  voices 
have  been  stilled  forever. 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska   (Mr.  Btjffbtt]   is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 
INFLATION   WILL   CONTINUE   UNTIL  THE 

AMERICAN  CmZSN  CAN  AGAIN  SECURE 

GOLD  COIN 

Mr,  BUPPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  been  in  special  session  for  2 
weeks.  During  that  time  we  have  had 
a  number  of  reports  about  conditions 
In  Europe  and  Asia.  At  the  risk  of  in- 
terrupting this  travelogue  series,  I  am 
going  to  discuss  briefly  the  most  talked 
about  problem  on  the  main  streets  of 
America — the  rising  cost  of  living. 

I  must  concede  that  the  problem  of 
inflation  in  America  has  not  the  emo- 
tional appeal  of  current  foreign  events. 

It  is  hard  to  dramatize  tha  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  thrifty  and  frugal  people 
/  of  America,  who  have  seen  their  dollar 
savings  more  than  cut  in  two  in  pur- 
chasing power. 

INTLATION    IS    IKVOLTED    PHOBLEM 

But  one  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert 
nor  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  eventual 
disaster  if  this  money  deterioration  con- 
tinues. Yet  I  must  confess  that  I  speak 
on  this  problem  with  some  reluctance. 

For  over  14  years  the  endeavor  to 
clearly  comprehend  and  understand  the 
intricacies  of  inflation  and  money  de- 
terioration has  held  flrst  place  in  my 
life.  Yet,  after  those  years  of  study,  I 
still  often  find  myself  temporarily  fol- 
lowing one  of  the  countless  blind  alleys 
that  so  easily  confuse  the  student  of 
this  problem. 

Copernicus,  the  great  scientist,  once 
pictured  the  difficulty  that  confronts  us 
on  inflation. 

In  1526  King  Sigismund  of  Poland 
called  in  Copernicus  to  discover  what 
was  the  matter  with  Poland  and  what 
might  be  done  about  it. 

The  king  did  not  pretend  to  be  an 
economist.  But  he  sensed  that  there 
might  be  some  connection  between  the 
economic  distress  of  his  people  and  his 
dilution  of  the  money  by  frequent  coin- 
clipping. 

Copernicus  made  a  study  and  opened 
his  report  with  these  observations: 

Among  the  Innumerable  calamities  which 
ordinarily  cause  the  downfall  of  the  king- 
doms, principalities,  and  repubUcs,  there  ar« 
four,  which  according  to  my  opinion  ar« 
the  most  dangerous  ones: 

1.  Discord. 

a.  Great  mortality. 

8.  Sterility  of  the  son. 

4.  Deterioration  of  money. 


Copernicus  continued: 

The  evidence  of  the  first  three  Is  so  great 
that  nobody  dares  Ignore  them.  But  as  re- 
gards the  fourth — 

Concerning  the  deterioration  ol! 
money — 

very  few  •  •  •  take  any  Interest  In  it. 
This  Is  because  it  ruins  the  state  not  at: 
once,  but  by  small  degrees,  by  an  action 
which  Is  In  a  certain  sense  hidden. 

Copernicus  was  certainly  right.  The 
deterioration  of  money  is  a  hidden  and 
long-drawn-out  process. 

PEOPLE  AU  AKOUSXD  ABOUT  PRICKS 

But  while  the  processes  of  currency  de- 
terioration may  be  involved  and  difiBcult 
to  understand,  the  consequences  are  not. 

The  rising  prices  that  portray  money 
deterioration  are  painfully  apparent  to- 
day to  the  American  people.  A  spirallnR 
cost  of  living  is  no  longer  a  theoretical 
danger  discussed  only  by  Republican.? 
and  economists.  Not  any  more.  It  is  a 
fact. 

Already  it  has  almost  certainly  become 
a  decisive  factor  in  American  political  af- 
fairs. Developments  in  this  field  will  in- 
fluence and  probably  determine  the  out- 
come of  1948  elections. 

And  so  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  called  the  "march 
of  inflation"  by  the  President,  is  one  of 
the  two  reasons  why  he  called  a  special 
session. 

EXPORTS  CITRRENTLT  PTTEL  INFLATION  FIRXS 

No  one  but  the  most  zealous  New  Deal 
partisan  will  now  quarrel  with  the  fact 
that  gigantic  foreign  exports  are  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  most  spiraling  prices. 
Exceptional  rises  have  taken  place  most- 
ly in  products  and  materials  directly  af- 
fected by  this  export  boom. 

And  so  it  requires  no  speciad  ability  to 
foresee  that  if  this  outpouring  continues 
the  momentum  of  rising  prices  will  con- 
tinue. Especially  is  this  true  if  public 
resistance  to  handouts  and  high  prices 
takes  the  form  of  lowered  productivity. 
That  possibility  is  something  to  think 
about. 

But  today  I  want  to  get  at  the  root 
of  this  problem,  the  underlying  basic 
cause  of  the  dilution  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  dollar.  What  is 
causing  the  continuous  decline  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  dol- 
lar, and  how  can  it  be  cured?  This  Is  the 
real  problem.  On  its  soimd  solution 
rests  the  future  of  America,  with  all  that 
America  means  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

MONXT   DCTSRI(»ATIOM   STARTED   IN    I9S3 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  seeds  for  the  present 
harvest  of  inflation  were  planted  in  1933. 
At  that  time  we  changed  from  a  soimd 
currency  redeemable  in  gold  on  demand 
to  a  money  system  domestically  tied  to 
the  printing  press  and  internationally 
to  gold. 

This  mongrel  or  mixed -breed  mcmey 
system  is  not  too  different  from  the  pa- 
per-money system  used  in  Russia  and 
other  totalitarian  states.  Here,  as  in 
Russia,  the  plain  citizen  cannot  own 
gold.  That  basic  freedom  is  verboten 
in  both  lands. 

I  am  not  expert  enough  to  expound  the 
technicalities  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
gold-coin  standard.  And  the  technical 
aspects  do  not  concern  us  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  important  fact  is  that  we 
departed  from  sound  money  redeemable 


on  demand  in  gold,  and  today  have  ■ 
managed  system  of  printing-press  cur- 
rency. 

When  this  revolution  in  our  money 
system  took  place,  the  Immediate  surface 
rffects  on  our  currency  were  not  disturb- 
ing. Public  faith  in  our  money  sj^tem 
rested  on  a  long  heritage  of  sound  money 
redeemable  in  gold. 

We  had  been  on  a  gold  coin  standard 
from  1837  until  1933,  except  for  a  lapse 
caused  by  the  Civil  War.  This  century- 
long  record  of  stability,  coupled  with  the 
seeming  security  which  Treasury-owned 
gold  stocks  created,  served  to  keep  the 
vast  majority  of  people  complacent. 

While  the  real  anchor  for  a  sound  cur- 
rency, gold  coins  of  a  fixe.'  weight  apd 
fineness  freely  available  upon  demand 
was  gone,  the  loss  seemed  of  little  impor- 
tance. 


SVILB  or  PRIMTINO-PanB  MONXT   NOT  QOTaDUT 
DISCO  VXRED 

There  was  no  significant  Immediate 
effect  on  the  domestic  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  The  vigorous  alarms 
sounded  by  those  who  knew  the  perils  of 
paper  money  were  dismissed  as  unim- 
portant. Besides  these  alarms  were 
easily  drowned  out  by  administration 
ballyhoo  sugarcoating  the  change. 

And  so  the  orgy  of  reckless  public 
spending  using  printing  press  money  that 
got  under  way  promptly  met  with  no 
effective  resistance.  Deficit  spending 
running  into  the  billions  brought  a  gen- 
enU  feeling  of  prosperity  not  unlike  that 
of  the  greenhorn  who  drifted  into  a 
brokerage  office  and  deposited  $1,000  to 
speculate.  With  imusual  luck  he  soon 
had  a  $500  paper  profit,  whereupon  he 
exclaimed,  "How  long  has  this  been  go- 
ing on?  Why  did  not  somebody  tell  me 
about  this  easy  money  sooner?" 

Our  fiat  money  was  similarly  intoxi- 
cating in  its  early  stages,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  1936  elections. 

This  reckless  spending  spree  continued 
unabated  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

A  193S  TRXAStTRT  SALES  LETTER 

Early  in  ir39  a  form  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  came  to  our 
house.  Sensing  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  contents  of  that  letter  might 
prove  interesting,  I  filed  it  away  in  my 
inflation  file  staried  in  1933. 

What  has  happened  on  the  inflation 
front  since  1939  can  perhaps  best  be  illus- 
trated by  reading  to  you  from  that  let- 
ter, which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand. 

It  Is  headed  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury."  It  is  dated  March  22,  1939. 
It  is  signed  by  Henry  Morgenthau. 

It  starts  out  like  this: 

Dear  Mrs.  Butfett:  I  appreciate  the  cordial 
interest  shown  and  the  response  given  to  my 
previous  letters  concerning  United  States 
savings  bonds.  The  amount  sold  has  already 
passed  the  12,000,000,000  mark  in  maturity 
value,  and  Uie  sale  of  these  securltlee  Is 
increasing. 

Then  on  page  2,  it  says: 

Tills  makes  them  Ideally  suitable  for  many 
objectives  for  which  Individuals  and  families 
lay  aside  money,  such  things  ae  the  education 
of  children,  the  purcliase  of  a  home,  the  crea- 
tUm  at  a  retirement  fund,  and  so  on. 

Included  with  this  letter  was  an  attrac- 
tive booklet  setting  out  various  alkged 
beneflts  that  would  accrue  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  bonds.    On  the  cover  Is  this 
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dalm,   "A   practical   way   to 
flnftncial  IndepeDdence." 

These  were  the  promises  anb 
menu  offered  the  prospective 
of  savings  bonds  in  1939.    Ovei 
Bon  one  hundred   million  of 
value  of  savings  bonds  were  sold 
to  purchasers  relying  on  the 
the  dollar. 

What  has  happened  to  thelf  Invest- 
ment In  the  8^  ]rears  since  th|  date  of 
Mr.  Morgenthau's  letter? 

I  have  a  chart  here  that  gives  tiie 
and  total  cost  of  a  market  baskqt 
in  1939: 
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These  foods  are  as  typical  a 
could  select.    They  show  the 
market  basket  In  Washington 
on  March  23.  1939.    That  was 
same  day  that  Mr.  Morgentha|u 
letter  reached  our  house 

Last  week  according  to  ad 
Wa<ihington  papers  this  same 
l^uket  of  food  would  have  co< 
That  is  an  Increase  of  over  150 

This  means  that  measured 
prices  a  1939  $1,000  savings  bofid 
has  a  buying  power  of  only 
Investment,  in  terms  of  the 
food  it  will  buy.  has  shrunk  60 

That  indicates  that  the  1939 
in  savings  bonds  or  in 
any  investment  calling  for 
ment  in  dollars,  has  lost,  in  fooii 
power,  over  one -half  of  his  original 
chasing  power. 
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HAS  TAKIN  FLACB 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  debasemerjt  of  our 
money  and  bonds,  proves  that  wp  have 
gone  far  down  the  road  of  cunprcy  de- 
preciation in  America. 

Tliis  march  toward  currency 
tlon  can  never  be  cured  by  the 
plariji  proposed  by  the  President 
message  to  Congre.«;s.    The 
suggestions  are  helpful  palliatlvies 
others   are   simply   economic 
which     might    delay    an 
smash -up   but   deepen   its   evi 
quences. 

Surely  our  task  Is  not  to  try 
the  pain  of  the  inflationary 
afiictlnc  us.  but  to  Itaid  and 
cause  or  causes. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  may  not  the  basic  cause 
of  our  currency  deterioration  stem  out 
of  this  fact,  that  since  1933  the  people 
have  no  effedive  brake  on  Government 
spending?  The  Issuance  of  fiat  money 
and  bonds  payable  in  printing-press 
money  are  subject  to  no  effective  control 
by  the  people.  The  taxpasring  citizens 
are  no  longer  able  to  prevent  Govern- 
ment spending  from  continuing  to  the 
jxjint  of  currency  destruction. 

The  power  of  the  purse,  although 
technically  lodged  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, basically  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  so  lonj;  as  our  cur- 
rency was  redeemable  in  gold  coin. 

POLmCAL  PABTTZ3  WILL  NOT  STOP  INTLATIONABT 
SPEMOINQ 

The  events  since  VJ-day  have  demon- 
strated that  neither  pohtical  party  will 
stop  this  spending  under  a  fiat  money 
system.  Let  me  illustrate.  Suppose  a 
major  party  exhibited  the  integrity  to 
•  stand  firm  for  economy  and  against  fur- 
ther inflation?  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  it  could  maintain  its  own  ranks  even 
temporarily  let  alone  long  enough  to 
effectively  prevent  further  deterioration 
of  our  currency. 

Realistically  this  is  the  political  situa- 
tion that  confronts  us  so  long  as  our 
currency  is  not  anchored  to  free  coinage 
and  circulation  of  gold. 

With  printing-press  money  easily 
available,  the  temptation  to  stay  on  the 
slide  of  currency  deterioration  inflation 
is  almost  irresistible.  Take  a  period  of 
high  governmental  revenues  like  the 
present.  The  political  advantsage  of  pro- 
longing the  boom  prevents  the  "ins"  from 
curtailing  expenditures  and  restraining 
the  rise,  except  for  campaign  oratory  and 
Indecisive  remedies. 

Similarly  in  times  of  falling  govern- 
mental revenues  the  temptation  to  meet 
deficits  by  printing-press  money  is  even 
more  powerful,  not  only  for  the  executive 
departments  but  for  the  legislative 
branch  as  well. 

■ESTORE  COLD  STIMUDAM^ 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  bills  are  being 
prepared,  designed  to  restore  the  right 
of  private  ownership  of  gold  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  minting  and  free  circulation 
of  gold  coins.  I  expect  to  introduce 
these  bills  together  with  the  appropriate 
corollary  legislation  needed  to  achieve 
this  constructive  goal.  It  is  expected 
that  similar  bills  will  be  introduced  in 
the  Senate. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  restoration  of 
the  free  circulation  of  gold  is  the  only 
soimd  cure  for  our  inflation  sickness.  It 
is  the  only  action  that  will  constructively 
and  permanently  halt  the  deterioration 
of  our  currency. 

ftCCIMEMTATION    WILL    NOT    STOP    UONXT 
OSPmtCIATION 

For  his  part,  the  President  wants  the 
power  to  regiment  the  people  in  peace- 
time. He  believes  he  can  stabilize  our 
currency  by  political  regulation  of  nat- 
ural economic  forcer 

I  respectfully  suggest  that,  if  the  Presi- 
dent would  study  carefully  the  history  of 
previous  attempts  cf  this  kind,  hiz  views 
would  change.  He  would  no  longer  be- 
lieve that  governmental  regimentation 
could  stop  money  deterioration,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  intentloned  and  skillful  the 
regulaUng   authorities  might   be.    The 


natural  laws  of  economics,  like  all  na- 
ural  laws,  are  not  changed  by  human 
desire  or  caprice. 

Many  people  still  nurse  the  hope  that 
increased  producticn  will  cure  this  situa- 
tion. They  forget  that  production  al- 
ways creates  its  own  purchasing  po\fcer. 
If  we  produce  in  1948  one  hundred  and 
fifty  billions  of  goods,  there  will  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty  billions  of  new  money 
created  to  buy  those  goods. 

Also,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  without  the  prompt  stabilization  of 
our  currency,  sporadic  lags  in  produc- 
tivity by  some  segments  of  our  people 
will  become  general.  Our  industrious 
people,  who  have  been  working  hard  and 
saving  dollars  for  the  future,  are  cer- 
tainly human.  They  will  not  continue 
to  do  so  if  they  become  convinced  that 
the  deterioration  of  such  savings  will 
continue  indefinitely. 

Somewhere  along  the  hne  these  thrifty 
and  frugal  people  will  decide  that  de- 
priving themselves  of  immediate  enjoy- 
ment by  saving  dollars  is  unwise.  Then, 
like  the  populations  of  many  European 
lands,  these  workers  will  no  longer  put 
their  trust  in  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency. 

If  Congress  does  not  soon  effectively 
deal  with  the  problem,  this  peril  may  not 
be  too  far  away.  A  mass  abandonment 
of  dollar  saving  habits  would  be  a  major 
calamity,  especially  as  a  mass  flight  from 
the  dollar  would  almost  surely  follow. 

THE   PEOPLE   SHOULD   HAVE  THE   POWER   TO 
PREVENT    MONET    DCTESJO&ATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  speak  on  this 
subject  with  the  assurance  of  a  complete 
understanding  of  all  the  intricacies  of 
this  problem.  But  I  believe  I  am  correct 
on  the  fundamentals,  which  can  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

Inflation  will  not  end  until  the  people 
again  possess  the  final  power  of  restraint 
over  Government  spending. 

They  only  possess  that  restraining 
power  when  they  can  exchange  paper 
currency  for  gold. 

Until  that  basic  control  Is  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  people  where  it 
belongs,  we  have  not  put  in  operation  the 
only  final  cure  to  inflation  and  a  deteri- 
orating currency. 

In  the  meantime,  except  for  intervals, 
prices  are  headed  higher  and  higher. 

Until  we  restore  to  our  people  the 
American  heritage  of  an  honest  dollar 
redeemable  in  gold,  instead  of  the  totali- 
tarian device  of  printing-press  currency, 
our  economic,  political,  and  social  struc- 
ture will  continue  to  deteriorate. 

PUNTTNG-PRSSS  MONET  A  PAVtHUTE  COMMUNIST 
TACTIC 

Nicolal  Lenin,  the  first  President  of 
Communist  Russia,  is  reported  to  have 
declared  that  the  surest  way  to  overturn 
the  existing  social  order  Is  to  debauch  the 
currency.  Mr.  Roosevelt  adopted  this 
economic  technique  of  communism  in 
1933.  We  have  been  using,  with  clever 
variations,  that  totalitarian  printing- 
press  money  system  ever  since. 

Unless  we  repudiate  it,  that  Lenin- 
favored  device  in  itself  will  ultimately 
bring  communism  to  America.  Print- 
ing-press money  is  a  device  that  rcbc  and 
Cheats  the  working  and  trusting  people 
while  the  shrewd  and  well-informed  en- 
rich themselves. 
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Paper  money  Is  an  enemy  much  more 
to  be  feared  than  Soviet  military  power, 
real  or  fancied. 

Since  printing  press  money  has  been  a 
decisive  device  in  the  political  success  of 
the  New  Deal,  it  is  obvious  that  any  real 
fight  to  restore  an  honest  American  dol- 
lar redeemable  in  gold  must  come  from 
the  Republican  Party. 

And  conversely,  if  we  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  do  not  make  this  fight  for  the 
people,  the  people  will  have  no  reason  to 
restore  us  to  power.  In  this  drive  for 
an  honest  gold  dollar,  all  patriots  have  a 
common  interest.  But  without  vigorous 
leadership  little  progress  is  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  we  restore  an  honest 
American  dollar  redeemable  in  gold, 
prices  are  headed  higher  and  higher. 
Survey,  if  you  will,  the  shattered  and 
worthless  paper  currencies  of  Europe. 
There  you  will  see  the  chaos  tha:  awaits 
us  in  the  absence  of  a  restoration  of  an 
honest  dollar,  redeemable  In  gold  on 
demand.     

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUFFETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  inflation  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  is  taking  place 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I 
pointed  out  the  other  day  that  in  1939 
we  had  a  little  more  than  $7,000,000,000 
in  circulation.  The  last  report  of  the 
Treasury  Department  shows  that  we 
have  $28,484,000,000  in  circulation  now, 
and  that  it  incresised  more  than  $400,- 
000,000  between  the  31st  of  July  and  the 
30th  of  September  in  this  year.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  simply  turned  over  the 
power  to  issue  money  to  private  bankers, 
you  might  say,  and  until  Congress  has 
the  courage  and  the  statesmanship  to 
take  back  the  power  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  "coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof"  and  put  a  stop  to  this 
inflation,  we  are  going  on  this  mad  joy 
ride  toward  economic  ruin. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  The  power  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress 
by  the  Constitution,  sis  the  gentleman 
declares.  Certainly  under  the  present 
situation  the  Congress  has  pretty  well 
given  up  its  responsibility,  and  the  money 
system  of  this  country  is  in  a  perilous 
condition  as  a  result. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUFFETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  not  <»ily  has  the  power,  as  it 
stands  today,  to  inflate  the  currency,  but 
it  also  has  the  power  to  deflate  it.  In 
the  early  twenties,  when  W.  P.  G.  Hard- 
ing was  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  he  raised  the  rediscount  rate  and 
called  loans  and  forced  the  country  into 
an  economic  panic.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly Mr.  Kincaid.  of  Nebraska,  com- 
plaining to  me  that  com  was  selling  in 
1921  in  Nebraska  at  16  cents  a  bushel. 
and  that  they  were  burning  corn  in 
thehr  stoves  because  it  was  cheaper  than 
coal. 

As  long  as  we  leave  the  power  to  in- 
flate or  deflate  the  currency  in  the  hands 
of  private  bankers,  this  country  is  in 
danger,  not  only  of  run-away  Inflation, 
but  also  of  run-away  deflation,  which 
might  bring  about  a  worse  panic  than 
that  which  we  had  in  the  early  twenUes. 


Mr.  BUFFETT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
nmn  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
SpetJcer.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUFFETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
incident  back  in  the  twenties  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred  occurred  during 
the  Wilson  administration,  when  the 
then  President  came  before  the  Congress 
and  said  that  the  cost  of  living  was  going 
too  high,  and  Mr.  Harding,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  Reserve  Bank  in  Boston, 
was  the  one  who  started  to  deflate  the 
American  farmer  and  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  would  like  to  keep 
the  record  straight 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  I  decline  to  jrield  fur- 
ther at  the  moment.  I  prefer  that  the 
gentleman  discuss  the  1920  economic  sit- 
uation on  his  own  time. 

Eventually,  when  the  people  find  that 
our  currency  is  deteriorating,  they  will 
lose  their  enthusiasm  for  saving  dollars. 
Many  shrewd  people  have  been  for  years 
putting  their  savings  into  land,  jewels, 
works  of  art.  and  real  wealth  of  aU  kinds. 
Some  day  that  alarm  about  the.  value  of 
our  currency  will  spread  to  the  rank  and 
file.  No  person  is  knowingly  going  to 
invest  in  securities  that  are  steadily  de- 
teriorating In  real  value. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will 
the  gentleman  3rield  again? 

Mr.  BUFFETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
thing  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  is 
happening  today  in  France.  The  farm- 
ers are  hoarding  gold.  They  claim  there 
are  $3,000,000  000  of  gold  buried  in 
France.  They  have  refused  to  bring 
their  grain  into  the  channels  of  trade. 
They  feed  the  grain  to  the  livestock  and 
then  sell  the  meat  in  the  black  market. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  The  gentleman  makes 
an  excellent  point.  In  many  Euro- 
pean countries  the  currency  has  ceased 
to  have  any  voluntary  exchange  value. 
I  recently  talked  to  a  businessman  from 
Germany,  who  told  me  that  a  ton  of 
wheat  has  an  official  price  of  200  marks, 
which  was  the  same  as  the  black-market 
price  of  a  pound  of  butter.  What  farm- 
er is  going  to  turn  in  a  ton  of  wheat  in 
the  regular  market  when  by  transfer- 
ring some  of  that  wheat,  say  50  pounds. 
Into  a  pound  of  butter  he  can  get  the 
same  reward? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  In  It- 
aly the  official  price  of  a  quintal  of  wheat 
was  4.000  lira.  The  farmer  could  take 
that  wheat  into  certain  places  in  Italy 
and  get  twelve  to  twenty  thousand  lira. 
In  selling  the  wheat  in  the  black  market. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Speaking  of  Italy,  I 
notice  by  the  papers  that  they  have 
marked  down  the  exchange  value  of  the 
ItaUan  lira  by  something  like  40  percent 
within  the  last  24  hours. 

Bfr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BUFFETT.  I  yield- 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  correctly  stated  that  the  cap- 
italistic system  does  finance  itself  as  it 
moves  along  between  the  channeto  of 
production  and  ^ales  and  oonsimiption; 
but  there  is  another  element  in  there 
that  we  should  always  keep  in  mind  and 
that  is  that  while  the  capitalistic  q^s- 


tem  finances  itself  through  the  payment 
of  wages  and  salaries,  those  who  pro- 
duce, who  are  the  recipients  of  wages  and 
salaries,  take,  for  instance  a  portion  of 
their  current  earnings  and  invest  bade  in 
the  capital  syston  for  more  machinery, 
buildings,  and  machine  tools.  It  brings 
about  a  situation  where  more  workers 
can  come  in  and  produce  still  more  goods 
for  the  consuming  public. 

Now.  upon  what  basis  do  those  re^pl- 
ents  invest  their  current  earnings — ^I 
mean  a  substantial  portion  of  them— 
back  In  the  enterprise  system?  Only 
when  they  have  faith. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Certainly. 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.  When  they  have 
faith  with  respect  to  schemes  of  taxa- 
tion, with  respect  to  allowing  a  profit 
on  a  commercial  transaction  partici- 
pated in  for  the  private  citiaen  imder  a 
form  of  government  which  represents 
the  private-enterprise  capitalistic  sys- 
tem. But  the  Government  follows  a 
course  which  may  be  dangerous,  as  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out  when  it  tends 
to  destroy  the  buying  power  of  those 
savings.  It  puts  the  recipient  of  wages 
and  salaries  in  a  position  where  he 
madly  rushes  into  the  market  to  convert 
his  earnings  into  goods  before  the  buy- 
ing power  of  those  earnings  substan-. 
tially  depreciates.  So,  as  we  have  more 
and  more  deficit  financing  to  supply 
goods  to  Europe  or  elsewhere,  the  result 
of  which  is  to  destroy  the  current  buy- 
ing power  of  the  savings  and  earnings 
of  our  people,  we  take  away  the  opnfi- 
dence  of  the  people.  That,  as  the  gen- 
tleman pointed  out.  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BUFFETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Along  the  lines 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  call  attention  to  what  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
other  body  said  on  day  before  yester- 
day when  the  aid-for-Europe  bill  was 
being  considered.  He  made  the  state- 
ment: 

The  only  reason  we  have  to  fumlah  the 
food  and  fuel  is  because  there  are  not  dollars 
available  to  balance  the  deficit  by  direct 
purchases  abroad. 

If  there  Is  any  hope  for  tbe  economics  of 
Europe,  It  la  on  the  basis  of  internal  recuper- 
ation in  the  direction  of  reorganized  domes- 
tic economy. 

The  reason  food  and  fuel  have  to-be  fur- 
nished Is  not  because  the  people  are  too  poor 
by  and  large  to  pay  for  it.  It  Is  because  they 
do  not  have  the  International  exchange  wltb 
which  to  make  the  Imports  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  do  tb*  particular  thing  that  may 
be  involved. 

It  is  a  situation  where  we  apply  thr  test  of 
availability  in  respect  to  the  payment  lor 
Indispensable  imports  which  la.  It  seems  to 
me.  a  concept  that  la  a  thousand  miles  re- 
moved from  a  plea  on  •  charity  basis. 

In  other  words,  when  our  bonds  and 
securities  sink  to  the  tow  of  the  securities 
of  these  foreign  countries.  I  wonder  if  we 
will  have  friends  among  those  foreign 
countries  that  will  send  us  fuel,  food,  and 
everything  else  to  bolster  up  our  ecoa« 
omy  over  here? 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  I  think  I  can  answer 
the  gentleman  in  this  way:  If  we  allow 
currency  depreciation  to  ooutlnue  mad 
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to  become  worse  and  worse,  ther  i  will  be 
no  nation  on  earth  that  could  ( r  would 
provide  us  with  a  Marshall  plan  to  prop 
up  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  gehtleman 
from  Wl5ron.sin  has  pointed  out  those 
countries  did  not  have  the  koo<  s.  The 
point  la  that  the  dtlaens  of  tha  e  coun 
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in  capital  goods-  that  is. 
machinery,  and  i  nachine 
that  they  could  produt  e  goods 
for  wport  to  pay  us  for  the  g  >ods  we 
send  to  them.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
thing  Is  for  the  people  over  thcie  to  get 
to  work  producing  goods.  But  \  ill  they 
put  their  savings  In  when  they  inve  no 
confidence  In  their  local  goveriments? 
X  do  not  think  90. 

Mr  BUPFETT     Absolutely  m  it. 

Mr  CRAWFORD  To  the  c)tent  we 
supply  tbcm  with  foodstuffs,  ma  ;hinery. 
and  otherwise,  we  better  make  d  >ad  sure 
that  we  put  the  money  in  the  ta  c  box  to 
pay  for  the  goods  instead  of  indi  Iging  in 
further  debit  financing  in  this  *ountry. 

Mr  BUFI-'ETT  The  people  o\  cr  there 
formerly  put  thrir  money  into  ( urrency 
and  bonds,  but  they  cannot  eat  he  cur> 
rcncy  and  they  caiinot  eat  the  be  nds  and 
Unom  pieces  of  paper  have  little  c  (change 
vahM.  The  things  Europeans  a  c  inter- 
ested in  now  are  meat,  potatoes,  f  our,  and 
the  other  tsaentiais  of  life.  Tt  eir  cur- 
rency in  terms  of  those  essoMtlala  Is 
larfeiy  valueless  today,  and  It  s  up  to 
us  to  see  that  the  same  curron  ly  dete- 
rioration does  not  continue  any  I  snger  in 
this  country. 

To  cflrctively  stop  It.  we  m  ut  five 
back  to  the  dtiicn  the  right  to  transfer 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  into  g<  Id  ai  a 
repository  of  value. 

Without  the  assurance  of  s  tstalned 
value,  the  saving  of  money  will  si  iw  down 
to  a  trickle.  Yet  new  savings  gr  tng  into 
capital  goods,  m  the  genllemi  n  from 
Michigan  has  pointed  out,  is  an  absolute 
neeeulty  in  a  capitalistic  and  ree  en- 
Urprlae  loclety. 

COMBAT  INri.ATIUN  BY  INCRI  .\»B0 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  SCHWABS  of  Mlasouil.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  cottsei  it  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  poln  In  the 
RirosD 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJ<  ctlon  to 
the  rrqueat  of  the  gentleman  f r  )m  MU- 
•ourl? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr,  SCHWABS  of  Mlssoi  ri.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  1931  when  the  Wige  and 
Hour  Act  was  plsced  on  the  itati  le  books 
wo  were  near  the  bottom  of  the  r  :>onumic 
eyetv  and  our  objective  was  to  rai  »e  prices 
and  spread  work.  Now  the  slli  a  Hon  la 
t)  e  reverse, 

The  whole  of  the  President's  >rugram 
to  rrln.<«tate  economic  controls  Is  Alslaste- 
ful  and  iheri'fote  unacceptabU  High 
phcea  are  but  bad  blackmarkets  and 
empty  shelves  would  be  an  oven  y  orse  set 
of  tita. 

A  second  method  being  jiuggnut  'd  to  it- 
tack  high  prices  Is  to  get  at  .hi  funda- 
mental cause,  to  reverse  our  l<ng  time 
policy  of  Oovernment  npendirg  more 
than  It  taken  in.  but  just  as  innmion  has 
been  a  ereepini  thing  and  camr  upon  us 
■radually.  this  remedy  will  uke  ime  and 
It  Involves  the  pailn«  ofZ  of  ot)r  pubUo 
tftbi  over  a  ptrloi  if  yoira. 


What  we  can  do  right  now  to  have 
some  Immediate  effect  on  prices  would  be 
to  work  harder  and  longer  hours,  thus 
attempting  to  lick  inflation  by  more  pro- 
duction. I  suggest,  therefore,  In  order 
to  combat  inflation  that  we  set  aside  at 
leust  for  the  period  of  aid  to  foreign 
countries  the  40-hour  week,  the  time- 
and-a-half  for  overtime,  as  well  as  the 
m:nlmum  wage  provisions.  Let  us  cure 
our  economic  ills  by  longer  and  harder 
work. 

BXTBNBION  OP  RBMARK8 

Mr.  MCDOWELL  asked  and  wus  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  I  Mr.  BAxrwiiL] 
U  recognised  for  20  minutes. 

BUROPBAN  AID 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
m.v  sincere  conviction  that  we  have  com- 
mimced  what  may  well  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  Important  peacetime  ses- 
sions In  our  history.  Important  not  for 
us  alone,  but  for  the  world  ai  a  whole. 
Important  not  only  for  the  present  wel- 
fare of. mankind,  but  for  the  course  of 
man's  destiny  In  the  future.  Important, 
too.  because  of  the  effect  which  it  will 
have  on  the  desires  of  men  of  Rood  will 
throughout  the  world  to  live  in  peace  and 
happiness,  with  dignity  and  mutual  re- 
spect, among  their  fellow  men  of  all 
nations  and  races. 

To  begin  with,  unless  we  are  oUnd  to 
realities,  we  must  start  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  are  not  living  In  one  world, 
as  envisioned  by  Wendell  Wlllkle  and 
others.  Unfortunately,  we  are  now  liv- 
ing In  two  worlds.  This  la  because  a 
country  which  we  considered  in  ally  in 
World  War  II  was  not  an  ally  but  merely 
a  cobelligerent  fighting  a  common  enemy. 

Before  proceding  to  a  discussion  of 
European  economic  rehabilitation  and 
the  expenditures  contemplated  under  it. 
I  t.hlnk  that  It  would  be  a  healthy  exer- 
ebe  to  do  a  little  totting  up  of  sums 
which  we  have  already  spent  In  foreign 
countries.  It  Is  estimated  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  this  country  hu 
given  or  loaned  to  foreign  governments 
a  total  in  excess  of  108  000.000  000.  in- 
cluding lend-lease,  relief  expenditures, 
and  UNRRA. 

Since  the  flghtlng  stopped  In  World 
War  II,  we  have  spent  between  nineteen 
and  twenty  billion  in  foreign  relief,  ac- 
cording to  8en.4tor  Byrd.  of  the  Sinate 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
p<'ndltures.  Of  this  sum,  four  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  wis  iuthortied  for 
the  current  fl^cnl  "  enr  Included  in  this 
ltr*m  was  some  100.000,000  earmarked 
for  Russia  and  her  satelUtei.  ! 

The  question  now  is; 

Should  our  national  tax  burden  be  In- 
creased by  the  tremendous  sums  which 
It  Is  contemplated  are  to  be  Hprnt  In  for- 
eign rrlief  and  rcliabillttitlon  within  the 
next  4  years?  Are  we  willing  to  take  a 
cilculnted  rink  and  to  enduie  discom- 
forts In  our  own  self-interest  and  in  be- 
half of  the  welfare  of  other  peoples  who 
also  believe  In  free  and  representitlvc 
government?  Let's  look  at  the  facta  to 
see  If  we  can  evolve  an  answer: 

Ftorelgn  lotna,  gifts,  and  relief  are  not 
•ottething  new  to  us.    Wc  had  exptri- 


ence  with  them  in  World  War  I  and  con- 
tinuously since  then.  Have  we.  how- 
ever, beer,  able  to  buy  friends  by  these 
methods?  I  am  afraid  that  the  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative. 

Many  thought  that  we  were  buying  the 
good-will  of  Soviet  Russia  during  the  re- 
cent war.  That  bill  was  in  excess  of  $11.- 
000000,000.  We  gave  Russia's  satellite 
countries  aL  additional  one  and  one- 
fourth  billion  dollars.  Did  that  do  the 
trick?  Have  we  bought  the  good  will  of 
Mr.  Vlshinskj.  of  Pravda.  of  the  Red 
Army,  of  the  Kremlin,  of  Stalin,  or  any 
of  his  henchmen,  followers,  or  admirers? 
Once  again  ihe  answer  must  be  a  mel- 
ancholy. "No." 

Shall  wc,  then,  turn  our  backs  on  the 
rest  of  the  world,  withdraw  into  a  cocoon 
of  Isolation,  and  allow  western  Europe 
to  go  down  a  road  of  certain  disintegra- 
tion, misery,  and  rancor  to  ultimate 
chaos? 

Or  shall  we  try  to  rehabilitate  their 
economy  and  leklndle  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom? 

Is  there  no  solution  between  the  two 
extreme  views — foolhardy  generosity 
leading  to  Internal  impoverishment  or 
complete  isolation— with  the  possibility 
of  war  as  the  concomitant  handmaiden 
of  both?  I  think  there  Is.  It  is  an  ap- 
proach based  on  altruism,  good  will,  ani 
Christian  charity,  leavened  with  a  real- 
istic awareness  of  our  own  Interests  anl 
limitations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  together  with  an  ever- 
present  awareness  of  the  po.sslblllty  cf 
atomic  war  and  the  resulting  chnotic  dis- 
integration of  civilisation  as  a  whole. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  all  expendl- 
tures  made  under  the  so-called  Mnrshntl 
plan  should  be  separated  Into  expend  • 
tures  raade  for  food  and  clothing— ex- 
pendable Items  which  will  be  ased  for 
human  comfort  and  to  stave  off  starvr,- 
tlon— and  the  expenditures  which  aie 
made  for  the  purpose  of  rehabllitatlrg 
the  Internal  economy  of  western  Euroi»e 
by  restoring  their  Industrial  nnd  atcri- 
cultural  capacity.  Realism  compels  the 
conclusion  that  expenditures  In  the  for- 
mer category  should  be  made  In  the  na- 
ture of  gifts.  There  Is  but  the  illghteit 
likelihood  that  they  could  ever  be  repaid 
if  made  as  loans,  but  such  contrlbiitlotii 
would  partike  of  the  niture  and  be  n- 
celved  In  the  spirit  of  humanitarlanUm 
If  made  it  gifts  However,  the  expendi- 
tures for  economic  rrhabllltntlnn  should 
definitely  be  made  as  loans  and  on  ita 
lound  a  credit  basis  as  possible.  We  ciri- 
not  get  such  collateral  Nocurlty  as  a  prl* 
vite  banker  wouU'  like,  but  It  Is  my  sln- 
oere  ind  considered  belief  that  we  would 
be  justified  In  seeking  certain  gunrnn- 
tlia  ind  ronceisloni  In  the  mutual  In- 
ttreit  of  the  pirtlclpitini  coun  tr lei  and 
of  nursjivri,  | 

Amerlcrrs  grentnesi  If  due  to  the  hir- 
iBony.  unity,  and  cooperation  with  whleh 
mnn./  pecple  of  different  ineestry  thrive. 
All  of  us  are  de»>cendants  nf  French,  Eng- 
lish, Oerman,  Pt)llih,  nnd  various  other 
nationalities,  who  found  the  harbor  of 
liberty  on  our  shores,  And  we  ire  unlt(»d 
In  i  United  Stitei  of  Amerlci. 

The  plan  for  a  United  StitN  of  Eurot)f 
hif  been  almost  universally  approved  by 
stiteamen  and  ercnomists  throughout 
the  world.  Der.pite  this  wide  aoclalm,  no 
nation  has  thus  far  been  wlUlni  to  sur- 
render that  degree  of  internil  tovtreliit- 
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ty  which  Is  required  If  any  such  union  Is 
to  have  a  chance  to  succeed .  I  think  that 
the  present  emergency  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  toward  giving 
impetus  to  the  goal  of  a  Federal  Union  in 
western  Europe. 

I  think  the  so-called  Marshall  plan 
should  be  a  forerunner  to  a  United  States 
of  Europe.  Unless  there  is  political 
amenity  and  economic  cooperation 
among  the  European  nations,  there  can 
be  no  chance  of  lasting  peace  and  pros- 
perity. By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  impose  our  political  or  sociological 
policies  upon  the  European  nations. 

I  am  aware  that  in  making  such  a  sug- 
geation,  the  accusation  will  be  made  that 
we  are  attempting  to  interfere  in  the  In- 
ternal government  of  other  nations, 

I  am  not  thinking  of  Inaugurating  a 
united  states  of  Europe  overnight.  That 
would  be  fantastic  day  dreaming.  And 
yet.  now  seems  the  most  propitious  time 
to  do  something  along  this  line.  It  would 
appear  that  economic  and  political  unity 
and  collaboration  among  the  several 
European  nations  holds  the  best  and  only 
hope  of  la.sting  peace  and  prosperity.  It 
would  seem  advisable  to  take  some  steps 
in  this  direction  concurrently  with  the 
proposed  Marshall  plan, 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  and  In  full  ac- 
cord with  the  repoit  of  the  Harrlman 
committee,  which  says  that  no  "strings" 
in  the  form  of  political  mandates  to 
Europe  should  be  attached.  CerUinly, 
we  should  not  Interfere  with  the  Intra- 
polltlcal  policy  of  any  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  we  should  exert  i 
guiding  Influence  Insofar  as  Intereco- 
nomlc  and  cooperative  policies  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  various  interested  nations  are 
looking  to  the  United  States  to  rescue 
them  and  to  lead  the  way.  If  they  have 
come  to  us  for  help,  would  they  not  be 
amenable  to  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations patterned  after  our  success- 
ful unity  which  would  then.  too.  solidify 
their  rfTorts  and  objectives? 

Anyone  who  reads  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  10  nations  comprising  the 
Committee  of  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration setting  out  their  estimated  re- 
quirements, which  was  submitted  in  re- 
iponie  to  the  lugieitlon  of  Secretary 
Marshall  In  his  Harvard  speech,  cannot 
fill  to  be  Impressed  by  one  fact  which 
Ic  repeated  over  and  over  In  the  text, 
•  namely,  the  interdependence  of  the  par- 
tlclpitlng  countrlee  on  the  productive 
eapioltlei  ind  Internil  economy  of  one 
inother.  It  If  itited  In  the  rfport* 
Pile  26: 

But  the  programs  as  a  whole  are  Inter- 
depondsnt.  Ivery  elemsnt  in  thtm  depends 
upon  the  otbifi"  wining  ntscbtntry  upon 
steel,  steel  upon  eeal.  oosi  utxin  fcM)d->and 
in  turn  dspvnds  upon  ttis  Hvnilsbillty  of 
supplies  from  overseas  in  the  right  ousntttlse 
and  at  the  right  times:  upon  ths  main- 
tsnsnrs  of  intsrnsl  fiirsnolsl  stsblllty  and 
uptm  oontlnutng  snd  •ffeotlve  mutual  help 
between  the  pMrtictpsting  oountrlM. 

This  same  thought  li  expreaiod  In 
other  linruige  repeitedly. 

Ai  B  bills  of  being  ellilble  for  eoo- 
Bomto  rthibllltitlon  loini,  X  luiioit 
tbit  the  foUowlng  reoommenditloni  bo 
mide  to  the  pirtlclpittng  countries: 

1.  isublish  a  common  sound  ourrenoy  and 
pledge  all  of  their  existing  dollar  reserves  in 
eupport  thereof. 


2.  Provide  for  the  free  movement  of  na- 
tionals of  all  participation  countries  across 
and  within  th«  tKxrdera  of  each  other. 

3.  Bstablisb  a  common  agency  to  operate 
rail  facilities  and  river  transport  In  the  par- 
ticipating countries  of  Continental  Europe 
so  as  to  utlliM  aTallat>le  rail  equipment  (or 
the  maximum  advantage  of  all. 

4  Establish  an  agency  to  commanoe 
studies  and  formulate  plans  for  eventual 
elimination  of  customs  barriers.  This  plan 
ahould  t>e  completed  in  the  first  year  and 
put  into  effect  during  the  second  year. 

AH  international  financiers  and  econ- 
omists agree  that  no  recovery  can  be 
effected  until  a  sound  currency  exists, 
that  is,  a  currency  which  can  be -re- 
deemed and  freely  converted  In  world 
exchanges  Into  dollars  or  other  "hard" 
money.  Why  should  we.  or  any  other 
country,  want  to  sell  our  products  to  a 
nation  if  the  specie  in  which  we  are  paid 
is  worthless?  And  how  can  the  coun- 
tries exchange  goods  with  one  another 
unless  payment  can  be  made  In  a  cur- 
rency which  all  trust? 

Unless  there  be  one  currency,  what  is 
to  prevent  one  participating  country 
seeking  to  take  advanta^^c  of  another  by 
issuing  flat  currency  or  resorting  to  de- 
valued or  blocked  money?  The  only 
answer  seems  to  be  a  common  sound  cur- 
rency backed  by  an  ability  to  produce 
goods  and  all  dollar  crediU  available 
which  can  be  exchanged  In  the  mar1:s  of 
world  trade. 

Labor  to  mine  the  wealth  of  Euiope, 
to  run  the  mUU.  to  man  the  factories 
and  to  operate  the  tralna  and  ships  Is 
essenUal  to  recovery.  At  present  itome 
countries,  such  is  Italy,  have  an  excess 
of  population  which  Is  needed  in  other 
countries,  such  as  Prance  and  England. 
At  present,  emigration  and  immigration 
are  equally  difficult.  One  means  of 
overcoming  this  difficulty  would  be  to 
allow  free  travel  between  nations  on  an 
International  passport  to  be  issued  by  the 
western  European  nations  joinU>. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  Euro- 
pean economic  paralysis  today  Is  lack  of 
means  of  transportation  to  bring  coal 
ind  other  products  from  the  producing 
lections  to  the  consuming  looillUes.  Be 
Ciuie  a  freight  car  which  crosaei  an  In- 
ternational border  may  never  come  back, 
or  ehe  one  In  poorer  condition  miiy  be 
returned  In  tU  stead,  nitloni  it  present 
refUM«<  to  allow  a  freight  oar  beyond  lU 
borders.  The  result  is  unloading  ind 
reloading  it  every  Internitlonal  btirder. 
The  same  condition  prevails  with  bargfi 
ind  other  forms  of  river  trinsportntlon. 
They  ire  simply  borrowed  Indeflnltrly  by 
the  country  to  whose  ports  they  ire  go- 
ing. This  iltuitlon  could  be  overoome 
by  i  common  iuthorlty  with  power  to 
operite  ind  issign  ill  equipment  on  i 
bMls  of  equillty  ind  need. 

The  combitint  nitlona  which  hive 
mide  the  greiteit  degrn  of  rtoovcry  In 
western  Burope  hive  been  Belglunt  ind 
HoUind  Shortly  ifter  the  wir  they 
iiw  the  folly  of  tirllT  barrlen  and,  with 
Luxemburg,  entered  Into  i  euitoma 
union  which  has  become  known  is  :Bene- 
lux.  So  iuooeesful  wis  It  In  ipplylng 
rtclprooil  tirlff  reduction!  In  lU  flnt 
yeir.  thit  soon  ill  tariffs  are  to  bo  iilinU- 
nited  between  theae  oountrlta. 

It  Is  absurd  ind  oontridlctory  to  hivo 
the  flow  of  needed  produoU  bttwt<in  tht 
western  luropein  nitlona  Impeded  by 


tariff  barriers.  Of  course,  all  Import 
duties  cannot  be  eliminated  overnight, 
as  it  Is  a  most  complex  problem.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  a  workable  plan  could  be 
formulated  within  a  year  which  would 
scale  down  all  Import  duties  immediately, 
and  eventually  would  lead  to  their  abo- 
lition. The  experience  of  Benelux 
should  furnish  a  convincing  argument 
in  this  regard.  Eventually  a  redi^'ocal 
trade  treaty  could  be  concluded  by  the 
United  States  with  this  customs  union  of 
western  Europe. 

Longer-range  objectives  which  could  be 
recommended  for  continued  participa- 
tion in  the  plan  beyond  the  first  2  yean 
are  the  integration  or  at  least  coopera- 
tion of  the  army,  navy,  air  forces,  and 
merchant  marine  of  the  participating 
nations.  Preliminary  steps  and  the  nec- 
essary basic  studies  toward  this  objective 
should  be  undertaken  immediately  after 
the  plan  has  been  initiated.  Such  a  step 
Is  recommended  by  economy  and  sta- 
bility of  any  union  which  might  be  set 
up.  Control  of  these  forces  would  be  left 
In  the  various  countries  jointly,  and 
would  be  similar  to  the  proposed  UN 
seciu'ity  force. 

I  have  heard  It  propoeed  that  we  enter 
Into  16  different  agreomoita  with  the 
16  different  nations.  If  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  these  16  agreements  vary  In 
any  considerable  degree,  it  would  seem 
that  discord  and  dissension  would  be 
inevitable. 

The  plan  can  be  best  administered,  in 
my  opinion,  by  a  Government  corpora- 
tion set  up  for  that  purpose  and  work- 
ing in  close  cooperation  with  our  Bute 
Department  and  the  Joint  Chlef^i  of  Staff. 
The  participating  nations  could  set  up  a 
similar  corporation  or  board  on  a  repre- 
sentative basis  with  authority  to  make 
binding  decisions  for  all  paiUcipatlng 
governments. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  not  be  noeoi- 
aary  to  go  beyond  the  measures  herein 
suggested  in  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  eoonomlo  rehabilitation  plan, 
but  continuous  and  vigilant  inspection 
would  be  necetsiry  to  make  certain  that 
conditions  were  being  complied  with  ind 
thit  eioh  of  the  pirticlpating  govern- 
ments was  exerting  lU  maximum  efforts 
In  behalf  of  Its  own  ind  the  common 
luropein  rioovery.  This  should  be  doni 
jointly  by  the  rtprtiontitives  of  tha 
United  Stitei  igency  ind  the  pirticlpat- 
ing luropein  countries. 

If  the  present  meeting  of  fordgn  min- 
isters In  London  Is  i  failure  and  no  agroo- 
ment  Is  reached  ooncernlng  peaee 
troiUii  with  Germany  and  Austrli.  then 
WMtern  Oerminy  should  be  Included  ii 
one  of  the  pertlclpitlng  powers.  Tht 
•oonomic  ind  Industriil  welfire  of  weit- 
em  lurope  Is  too  closely  Idenilfted  with 
Oerminy  to  juatify  omitting  thit  nitlon 
from  iny  plin  of  luropein  rthiblllti- 
tlon. 

We  oinnot  expect  reptyment  In  full  ol 
the  lumi  which  we  txptnd  In  this  plin. 
but  by  tht  ipplloitlon  of  liberal  credit 
pollclM  we  may  well  retrieve  i  subctia- 
tlil  ptrt  of  our  Investment  when  weattm 
Europe  gtti  on  her  fnt  end  onct  igiln 
ichltvti  i  fivonblt  bultnce  on  the  ex- 
port-Import ledgtr.  Achievement  of  the 
objtetlTti  which  X  hivt  menUoatd  would 
bt  put  ptymtnt  btotutt  tbty  would  bt 
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incompai  ably 


a  step  toward  strenstheninR  and 
Ing  the  nations  of  the  Westerii 
which  believe  In  free  government 

It  ieenu  reasonable  to  hope 
steps,  once  taken,  would  lead 
to  a  United  SUtes  of 
which  most  everyone.  Including 
Churchill  and  men  prominent  m 
IJUcal  life  of  all  the  countries 
ha.<(  championed. 

After  the  achievement  of  a 
Union,  we  could  feel  free  to  ent4r 
security  agreement  similar  to  th< 
cently  signed  In  Brazil  by  the  Pai  i 
lean    countries,    whereby    an 
against  any  of  the  participating 
would  be  considered  an  aggressoi 
all  and  would  be  subject  to 
all  after  a  vote  of  the  nations 

Unfortunately,  this  does  not 
one  world,  but  neither  do  the 
Soviet  Russia  and  her  satellite; 
cannot  be  said  to  be  our  fault. 
tary  Marshall's  original  Invita 
extended  to  all  of  the  countri 
rope,  but  was  spurned  by  the 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.    Real 
pels  us  to  admit  the  exlstenc( 
worlds  today.    Ours  is 
better  of  those  two  worlds.    I 
make  certain  that  It  Is  also  the 

Any  nation  In  Europe  whicli 
future  desires  to  do  so  should  b< 
to  enter  such  a  Union  as  Is  here 
after  first  proving  lt.<  quallflcat 
as    other    States    Joined    the 
Thirteen. 

Sad  to  relate,  force  and 
tolctance.  hate,  and  agRrev.slon 
again  on  the  march  in  EuroFit? 
constitutes  a  threat  to  us  and 
men  everywhere.     We  are  now 
In  an  effort  to  halt  these  force  i 
both  from  a  humanitarian 
and  in  our  own  self-interest 
that  both  purposes  will  better 
If  our  efforts  in  t>ehalf  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe  are  a 
lines  which  have  been  suggested 
than  they  will  be  if  we  merel 
write  the  effort  and  hope  for 
Dollars  alone  will  not  save 
pasitive  action  on  a  well-charte^ 
coupled  with  credits,  good  will, 
ing  cooperation,  may.  and  cat 
Admittedly,  we  are  assuming 
risks  in  order  to  achieve  our 
I  want  to  see  those  risks  reduced 
lowest  possible  measure 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  A 
herself  on  the  threshold  of 
in  the  valliey  of  decision.    No^ 
called  on  to  strike  a  bold  blow 
principles    which    we    cherish 
through  default  and  half-hearted 
ures.  let  slip  from  us  our  trie< 
and  allies  of  other  days,  who 
throMgh  exhaustion,  to  that  pi 
erty  and  confusion,  suspicion 
flict,  which  is  today  communism 
the  bourne  of  which  no 
returned. 

The    SPEAKER    pro 
Halk).     Under   previous   orde: 
House,  the  gentleman   from 
[Mr.  Horncai  1  is  recognized  f o 
utes. 


tempo  re 
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THX  PAROLE  OP  POUR 
GANGSTERS 
ICr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speakei 
Of  the  widespread  public  intere^ 
nnuiy  inquiries  and  of  the 
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Federal  grand  Jury  In  the  city  of  Chicago 
on  November  21,  1947,  all  growing  out 
of  the  investigation  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Expen- 
ditures in  the  Executive  Departments, 
into  the  parole  last  August  of  four  notori- 
ous Capone  gangsters  from  the  city  of 
Chicago  after  they  had  served  a  little 
more  than  3  years  of  a  10-year  sentence 
for  conspiracy  to  Interfere  with  Inter- 
state commerce  by  coercion,  threats  and 
violence,  this  preliminary  statement  Is 
most  respectfully  submitted. 

The  conviction  in  1943  of  Paul  Ricca. 
Louis  Campagna.  Philip  D'Andrea,  and 
Charles  Gioe  grew  out  of  the  celebrated 
Bloff-Brown  shake-down  conspiracy  to 
extort  from  the  motion  picture  industry 
more  than  a  million  dollars. 

Each  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  10 
years,  beginning  in  April  of  1944.  A  pa- 
rule  was  granted  to  each  on  August  13, 
1947.  Just  37  days  after  they  first  became 
eligible  for  parole  on  July  7.  1947.  So 
far  as  the  committee  discovered,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  delay  because  of 
red  tape  or  bureaucratic  failure  to  act 
promptly. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments initiated  its  inquiry  into  these  pa- 
roles by  hearings  at  the  Federal  Building, 
Chicago,  on  September  25  and  26,  1947. 

Those  hearings  produced  508  pages  of 
stenographic  transcript  exploring  sev- 
eral peculiar  and  complex  circumstances 
surrounding  the  four  paroles.  Additional 
hearings  were  held  in  our  committee 
rooms  at  Washington  on  October  7.  1947, 
at  which  time  some  of  the  records  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prl.sons,  and  some  of  the 
records  of  the  United  States  Board  of 
Parole,  as  related  to  these  particular 
cases,  were  examined  In  detail. 

Since  the  Washington  hearing,  two 
members  of  the  subcommittee;  Mr.  Bus- 
BKT  and  Mr.  Dcrn,  have  visited  the  Fed- 
eral penitentiaries  at  Atlanta,  Ga..  and 
l*avenworth,  Kans.,  to  obtain  further 
Information  from  the  prison  records 
which  may  shed  light  on  the  grantliig  of 
these  paroles.  This  additional  evidence 
will  be  placed  before  the  committee  when 
next  it  meets  and  all  Information  ob- 
tained by  the  committee  has  been  made 
available  to  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in 
Chicago. 

The  records  before  the  committee  in- 
dicate that  these  parolees  all  had  crimi- 
nal records  prior  to  their  conviction  in 
December  1943  One  of  these  records 
runs  back  to  1916.  a  period  of  more  than 
30  years;  another  to  1919;  a  third  to  1935. 

The  paroles  were  granted,  in  each  case, 
over  the  objection  of  the  trial  judge. 

The  reasons  and  causes  for  the  prompt 
action  in  the  parole  board  have  been  a 
central  point  of  our  committee's  inquiry. 
So  far  as  the  committee  was  £.ble  to 
learn,  the  records  of  the  Department  of 
Jastice  show  that  never  before  were  con- 
victs ehgible  for  parole  released  so 
promptly  after  their  earliest  eligible  date. 

Another  i>eculiar  circumstance  in  these 
cases  had  to  do  with  the  transfer  of  two 
of  these  convicts  from  Atlanta  Peniten- 
tiary to  Leavenworth  Penitentiary  pi  lor 
to  their  parole. 

The  warden  at  Atlanta  recommended 
against  this  transfer  to  Leavenworth. 
In  a  letter  under  date  of  July  21.  1945, 
Warden  Joseph  W.  Sanford,  of  Atlanta. 


communicated  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
at  Washington  his  strong  recommenda- 
tion against  the  transfer  to  Leavenwort);!. 
In  that  letter,  the  warden  said,  In  part: 

Prom  information  received,  it  \a  quite  evi- 
dent that  money  li  t)elng  paid  to  obtain 
transfer  of  these  men  to  Leavenworth,  aird 
I  do  not  believe  they  should  be  transferrt-d 
at  this  time  for  this  reason. 

The  official  record  of  Parolee  Cam- 
pagna carries  this  notation: 

Campagna  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  gang 
In  Chicago,  commonly  known  as  the  Syndi- 
cate, and  which  succeeded  to  the  power  of 
Al  Capone. 

His  criminal  record  runs  back  to  April 
1919.  when  he  was  sentenced  to  the  Illi- 
nois State  Prison  for  bank  robbery. 

The  hearings  also  disclose  that  Federal 
tax  claims  aggregating  $486,877  levied 
against  Campagna,  were  compromised 
and  settled  on  the  payment  of  arourd 
$89,000  during  his  term  in  the  penitenti- 
ary. But  the  parolee  told  the  committee 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  this  settlement, 
where  the  funds  came  from,  or  who  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  with  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  record  of  Parolee  D'Andrea  car- 
ries a  notation  regarding  his  connec- 
tions with  the  Capone  mob.  with  tne 
further  observation  that  his  criminal 
record  reached  back  to  1916.  As  one  in- 
cident in  thi.-.  previous  record,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  notes  that  D'Andrea 
was  sentenced  to  6  months  in  jail  in  Chi- 
cago in  1931  for  having  carried  a  gan 
into  the  Federal  court  room  In  which  Al 
Capone  was  on  trial,  despite  the  warning 
of  the  trial  judge  that  no  one  should  ap- 
pear at  the  trial  under  arms. 

The  record  of  Parolee  Rlcca  dlscla'es 
that  he  formerly  was  known  as  Paul  De 
Lucia.  The  Department  of  Justice  r««- 
ords  carry  this  notation:  De  Lucia  ^m 
one  of  the  leaders  of  a  gang  in  Chlca  i:o, 
commonly  known  as  the  Syndicate  which 
succeeded  to  the  power  of  Al  Capone. 

The  same  record  applies  to  Paro  ee 
Gioe. 

The  hearings  disclose  that  the  promi)t- 
ness  of  the  paroles  in  these  four  c&ies 
was  the  direct  result  of  careful  prepai  a- 
tion  managed  and  directed  by  friends 
and  associates  in  Chicago  who  were  eai:er 
to  see  the  men  reestablished  in  that  com- 
munity. 

From  the  records  of  all  the  United 
States  district  courts  combined,  the  com- 
mittee learns  that  between  July  1  and 
December  31,  1941,  and  between  July  1, 
1942.  and  June  30,  1944,  there  were  233 
persons  sentenced  to  terms  of  10  years  or 
more.  Of  all  these  233  prisoners,  104  l)e- 
came  ehgible  for  parole  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1.  1947.  But,  of  these  104  eligibles, 
only  20  were  actually  paroled,  including 
the  four  Chicago  gangsters.  Three  of  t  he 
20  were  paroled,  as  the  records  show,  in 
anticipation  of  their  being  deported  from 
the  United  States.  Thus,  of  all  the  sen- 
tences for  10  years  or  more  in  this  period, 
only  17  out  of  104  eligibles  were  paroled 
to  remain  in  the  United  States.  Of  th^se 
17.  4  were  the  inheritors  of  the  Capone 
power  in  Chicago. 

One  witness  before  the  committee  at 
Chicago  was  Paul  Dillon,  a  lawyer  from 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  who  had  mysteriously  in- 
terested himself  In  these  paroles. 

Earlier,  on  May  21.  1945,  Mr.  Dillon 
called  at  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  urge 
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the  transfer  of  two  of  these  convicts  from 
Atlanta  to  Leavenworth.  During  thia 
call,  Mr.  Dillon  identified  himself  as  a 
former  campaign  manager  for  President 
Truman  in  St.  Louis.  Questioned  as  to 
this  identification,  Mr.  Dillon  responded: 
I  had  charge  of  the  campaign  In  the  city 
ot  8t.  Louis.     (Hearings,  p.  471.) 

The  campaign  referred  to  was  Presi- 
dent Truman's  first  campaign  for  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1934. 

Mr.  Dillon  testified— page  469— that  he 
had  called  on  the  parole  board  in  Wash- 
ington on  August  6,  1947,  1  week  before 
the  four  paroles  were  signed.  On  that 
visit  he  talked  with  two  members  of  the 
parole  board,  namely  T.  Weber  Wilson, 
the  chairman,  and  Fred  S.  Rogers,  a 
member. 

Mr.  Dillon  denied  he  had  been  retained 
as  an  attorney  in  these  parole  cases.  His 
friendly  intervention  had  been  solicited, 
he  testified,  by  an  old  friend,  one  Edward 
Brady,  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Legis- 
latiu-e.  Mr.  Dillon  testified  he  visited 
frequently  at  the  White  House,  but  de- 
nied he  ever  had^  discussed  any  parole 
matters  with  President  Truman.  On  this 
point  the  record  reads: 

Chairman  HomcAN.  Did  you  ever  consult 
with  the  President  about  the  parole.  In  ref- 
erence to  any  of  these  men? 

Mr.  DnxoN.  I  never  consulted  with  the 
President  on  anything  of  that  liind  in  my  life. 

After  he  had  been  approached  by  his 
friend  Brady,  Mr.  Dillon  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Mrs.  Campagna.  In  Chi- 
cago, asking  if  she  might  run  down  to  St. 
Louis  to  talk  over  some  business  matters. 
The  testimony  continues — page  485: 

She  came  down  and  asked  me  if  I  would  do 
what  I  could  to  get  them  paroled,  and  I  said, 
"Now,  Mrs.  Campagna,  I  will  not  repreaent 
them  as  a  lawyer  in  that  matter  at  all,  but 
when  I  am  in  Washington  and  It  is  conven- 
ient I  will  drop  into  the  parole  board  and 
speak  to  thun." 

Mr.  Dillon  dropped  in  on  August  6. 
August  13.  7  days  later,  the  paroles  were 
granted. 

Mr.  Dillon  testified  that  he  made  many 
trips  to  Washington  during  1945.  1946. 
and  1947— perhaps  15  or  20  in  all— but 
that  on  only  two  occasions.  May  21. 1945, 
and  August  6.  1947,  did  he  appear  before 
any  biu-eau  or  branch  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  behalf  of  these  prisoners. 

He  was  asked  if  on  these  appearances 
he  spoke  for  all  four  prisoners,  or  only  in 
behalf  of  Campagna,  whose  wife  had  so- 
Ucited  his  friendly  intervention.  The 
testimony  on  this  point  is  as  follows — 
page  494: 

Mr.  Sntoer.  No  one  had  spoken  to  you  of 
these  defendaaU  other  than  Mrs.  Campagna, 
the  wife  of  one? 

Mr.  DILLON.  This  Is  all  that  ever  spoke  to 
me. 

Mr.  Sirross.  Did  you  ask  the  Parole  Board 
to  parole  all  four  of  them? 

Mr.  DnxoM.  I  did. 

Mr.  8NTDER.  Had  you  ever  made  any  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Stem  or  bis  client.  D'Andrea? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  SNTDBt.  They  didnt  know  that  you 
were  Intervening  in  their  behalf? 

Mr.  Dillon.  What  they  knew.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sntdcs.  Did  you  ever  Interview  any  of 
the  other  defendants  or  their  attomejrs? 

Mr.  DnxoN.  No;  I  never  saw  any  of  the  de- 
fendanta.    I  never  talked  to  them  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Dillon  added,  as  a  part  of  his  testi- 
mony, that  he  had  not  made  any  investi- 


gation as  to  the  merits  of  the  parole  casa. 
He  asserted  his  belief  that  the  parole  sys- 
tem should  function  at  all  times  without 
the  intervention  of  Interested  citizenfl. 

At  one  point  Mr.  Dillon  testified  he 
had  received  no  remuneration  for  this 
intervention  In  these  parole  cases.  Later 
he  testified: 

Mrs.  Campagna  told  me  I  would  be  pe.id  a 
reasonable  fee.  I  am  In  a  predicament.  X 
don't  know  who  to  send  the  bill  to. 

From  this  point  'the  testimony  nms: 

Chairman  HomcaN.  Send  It  to  Mr.  £«m- 

steln. 

Eugene  Bernstein.  Chicago  attorney, 
representing  Louis  Campagna. 

Mr.  Dillon.  All  right. 
Mr.  BEaNSTEiN.  Tou  will  t>e  paid. 
Mr.  HorrxAN.  Tou  hear  that?    He  aaya  it 
will  be  paid.  > 

Mr.  Dillon.  All  right. 

The  hearings  also  adduced  the  fact 
that  Chairman  Wilson  resigned  from  the 
Parole  Board  shortly  after  these  paroles 
were  duly  executed.  Mr.  Dillon  testified 
he  did  not  know  the  reasons  behind  this 
resignation,  other  than  hearsay  concern- 
ing Mr.  Wilson's  poor  health.  "1  have  no 
idea."  he  said.  "I  have  not  seen  Wilson 
from  that  day  to  this  or  talked  with  him." 
The  witness  also  testified  that  he 
formerly  had  called  on  Mr.  Wilson  once 
or  twice  a  year  at  the  Parole  Board  and 
occasionally  had  met  him  socially  during 
his  numerous  business  trips  to  WasMng- 
ton. 

Al  another  point.  Mr.  Dillon  empha- 
sized that  he  did  not  visit  the  White 
House  on  his  trip  to  Washington  In 
August,  1947,  when  he  last  appeared  be- 
fore the  Parole  Board  in  behalf  of  the 
Capone  lieutenants. 

Asked  how  long  before  that  time  he 
had  last  visited  the  White  House,  Mr. 
Dillon  responded,  "Oh,  I  have  visited  the 
President,  I  would  say  three  or  four  times 
a  year." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  that,  because 
of  the  publicity  given  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  House  subcommitee  to 
the  granting  of  these  paroles,  at  least  one 
phase  of  the  matter  is  now  before  the 
grand  Jury  in  Chicago. 

The  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee discloses  that  one  attorney  in  the 
case  received  a  fee  of  $7,000  for  his  part 
In  these  paroles.  But  there  Is  nothing  to 
indicate  the  fee  paid  to  Attorney  Dillon, 
of  St.  Louis,  who  represented  hims(?lf  to 
oflScers  of  the  Prison  Bureau  and  the 
Parole  Board  as  a  friend  and  one-time 
regional  campaign  manager  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Nor  has  the  committee  yet  learn- 
ed the  total  of  the  sums  paid  to  obtain 
these  paroles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  this  House:  that 
our  committee  will  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  complete  its  investigation  as 
quickly  as  possible  while  avoiding:  any 
and  every  action  which  .might  prejudice 
or  embarrass  the  grand  Jury  proceedings 
in  Chicago. 

I  make  this  interim  statement  at  this 
time  merely  because  so  many  have  in- 
quired as  to  the  present  status  of  the 
committee's  inquiry.  Any  delay  to  our 
final  report  which  may  be  occasioned  by 
our  reluctance  to  hold  further  hetiirtngs 
while  the  grand  Jury  Is  in  session  will.  I 
am  sure,  he  understood  s3nnpatheticaUy 
by  the  House. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jarmam]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

EUROPEAN  AID  PROGRAM 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  In 
September  the  President  of  the  United 
States  requested  the  chairmen  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
other  body  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  call  those  com- 
mittees Into  what  might  be  termed  spe- 
cial session  on  November  10  for  the  con- 
sideration of  an  emergency.  In  October 
Uie  President  called  the  Congress  to 
meet  1  week  later,  on  November  17.  for 
only  two  purposes,  he  having  called  the 
committees  to  meet  for  only  one  pur- 
pose, consideration  of  urgent  interim 
aid  to  Europe. 

Secretary  Marshall  appeared  before  a 
Joint  session  of  those  committees  in  the 
caucus  room  across  the  Capitol,  and  then 
appeared  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  questioning  the  following 
day,  on  November  11,  and  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
November  12.  His  testimony  was  able. 
explicit,  and  to  the  point. 

I  wish  to  read  a  question  I  propounded 
to  him  and  his  reply: 

You  have  thoroughly  indicated  your  opin- 
ion that  time  is  of  the  essence  of  this  mat- 
ter, with  which  I  heartily  agree.  You  re- 
ferred to  the  deslrabUlty  of  keeping  up  tha 
momentum  and  the  fact  that  unless  we  act 
quickly  the  long-range  program  might  bt 
uaeleas.  In  addiUon  to  that.  U  it  not  a 
probability  that  if  we  delay  our  action  on 
this  matter  too  long  we  will  not  accomplish 
with  the  amount  of  money  indicated  what 
we  might  otherwise  accomplish  or,  stated  an- 
other way,  that  it  will  ooet  more  than  the 
amount  now  estlmatadt 

Secretary  Marshall  rephed: 
That  U  probably  correct,  sir. 

Our  committee  proceeded  with  the 
hearings  and  3  days  later.  I  beheve,  I 
made  a  statement  to  the  committee  at 
the  suggestion  of  our  able  chairman, 
from  which  I  wish  to  read  the  concluding 
remark : 

I  was  Impressed,  when  Chairman  Mcnot 
was  speaking,  and  yesterday  when  Chairman 
Hertcr  was  speaking,  that  we  do  have  so 
much  more  personal,  first-hand  Information 
about  this  proposed  legulation  than  any 
legislation  I  have  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  and  I  imagine  perhaps  any  legislation 
that  has  ever  been  before  the  C<uigress. 

So  that  I  am  wondering  if  it  doee  not  be- 
hoove us  to  be  siire  that  we  do  not  go  into 
the  matter  too  laboriously,  into  all  of  the 
details  and  spend  too  much  time  and  thereby 
loae.  as  General  MarshaU  said,  too  much  of 
that  moment\un  which  is  now  In  progress, 
thank  God,  in  Europe  against  t^e  spread  of 
communism.  I  wonder  if  It  does  not  bt- 
hoove  us  to  readily  subdue  any  temptation 
relative  to  pride  of  authorship,  publicity,  or 
political  benefit  In  the  interest  cf  our  coun- 
try. I  do  particularly  hope  we  will  not  re- 
peat the  fiasco  which  occurred  when  the  last 
relief  bill  was  oa  the  floor. 

The  President,  as  you  know,  called  the 
committee  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  meet  last  Monday  for 
no  other  purpose  than  the  consideration  of 
this  legislaUon.  Shortly  thereafter  he  called 
a  special  session  of  the  Congress  to  meet 
next  Monday  for  no  other  purpose,  as  I 
understand  it,  although  I  may  be  tncorreet 
In  this,  vmtll  this  Is  out  of  the  way. 

I  realize  the  price-inflation  situation  la  In 
Ilia  call,  and  I  think  we  should  take  what- 
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ever  acttoQ  ««  emn  on  It.    HoweTei 
gained  tta«  Imprwrton — I  do  net  tti  ink 
be  aald  eo— that  tbta  legUlatlon  hai 
over  that  legislation,  U  (or  no  otb 
than  the  fact  that  the  other 
not  considering  that  question  at 
Therefore.  I  cannot  refrain.  In 
from  urging  that  we  members  of  t 
mlttee.  particularly  In  view  of  ou: 
•dg*  of  the  facts  In  connection 
legtalatlon.  facu  so  much  greater 
bare  ever  bad  before,  not  permit  tha  t 
edge  to  cause  us  to  go  too  laborloi  isly 
the  finite  details  of  this  matter  ant 
bring  about  what  might  prove  to 
low.  •  set-back  of  this  momentum 
SecretAry    Marshall    referred    as 
tW'agrsaa  In  Europe  today.    I  can  tbl|ik 
nMrttorlQfiu  raaaon  why  we  cannot 
eral   Manball'a  suggested   deadline 
vcmber  30.  particularly  In  view  of 
cellent  reasons  be  gave  for  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  stktement 
now.  I  have  been  unable  to  lind  any 
meritorious  reason  uhy  that  le  ;islation 
could  not  have  been  completed  )y  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  deadline  of  di.y  after 
tomorrow. 

We  proceeded  with  the  hea  Ings  in 
great  detail  and  finally  closed  them,  I 
thought,  and  commenced  to  dis:uss  the 
bill  in  executive  session.  We  sp<  nt  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day.  with  weedie- 
dee  and  tweedledum  discussing  whether 
a  semicolon  or  a  colon  or  a  per  od  or  a 
comma  should  ke  at  this  place  or  that 
place.  The  suggested  bill  is  caly  five 
pages  kHig.  We  conducted  this  weedle- 
dee  and  tweedledum  laboriously.  I  do  not 
know,  for  2  weeks.  I  think,  aid  then 
every  time  anytxxiy  would  appiar  who 
wanted  to  testify,  although  kc  had 
closed  the  hearings,  we  would  <  pen  the 
hearings  again  and  hear  him.  We  did 
that  two  or  three  times.  Many  i  lembers 
of  the  committee  who  had  no  <  esire  to 
4taplay  their  knowledge  of  gram:  nar  and 
who  entertained  no  pride  of  aut  worship, 
became  more  or  less  disgusted,  aj  id  while 
great  argument  was  going  on  setween 
two  or  three  here  and  two  or  thT(  e  there, 
with  one.  two,  or  three  insistiig  that 
we  should  go  into  all  of  the  d(  tails  of 
this  tweedledee  and  tweedledum  i  nd  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  and  the  others  insist- 
ing that  we  should  attempt  to  perform 
our  duty  and  get  the  bill  out,  I  made 
the  gentlemen  a  proposition  scmewhat 
like  this:  I  said.  "I  so  thorough  y  agree 
with  you  all  that  for  my  part  I  un  per- 
fectly willinf  to  come  here  at  1  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  work  until  1  and  re- 
turn at  2  and  work  until  6.  and  t  hen  you 
can  all  be  satisfied:  you  can  ( ontinue 
your  amendments  and  we  can  also  get 
through."  Of  course,  no  such  iroposl- 
tion  as  that,  naturally,  met  M^ith  any 
consideration. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  gladly  yieU  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  does  the  ge  itleman 
feel  that  the  committee  has  beei  i  fair  to 
the  other  Members  of  the  Hou^e?  We 
have  been  here  since  November  7  hold- 
in;  sessions,  discxissing  no  buslr  ess  and 
being  unable  to  get  any  definite  idea  of 
what  business  is  coming  up.  whf  n  it  will 
be  disposed  of.  and  when  we  wil  be  able 
to  go  back  home.  Is  that  a  f  aij  way  to 
treat  the  Members  of  this  Hous  i? 

Mr.  JAKMAN.  I  not  only  th  nk  that 
my  committee  has  been  unfaii   to  the 


membership  of  this  House  but  I  think  It 
has  been  unfair  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  who  led  our  Armies 
to  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  war,  to 
our  country  and  to  the  world.  Now.  it 
was  known  a  week  ago  today  that  it  was 
impos.sible  to  get  the  bill  to  the  floor  un- 
til next  Monday  which,  mind  you,  is  the 
day  after  the  tentative  deadline  set  by 
Secretary  Marshall,  but  I  entertained  no 
idea  that  there  would  be  absolutely  no 
effort  to  do  so  Monday.  However.  I  just 
became  so  thoroughly  worn  out  and  tired 
and  disgusted  on  Tuesday  that  I  pro- 
ceeded to  my  oflBce  to  attend  to  some  im- 
portant matters,  and  while  I  was  gone, 
lo  and  behold,  the  committee  adjourned 
from  Tuesday  until  next  Monday,  the  day 
after  the  dead  line  set  by  Secretary  Mar- 
shall. They  did  that  while  riots  are  oc- 
curring in  Italy,  while  strikes  are  hap- 
pening in  France,  while  governments 
change  in  Prance,  and  while  the  future 
security  of  this  country  and  this  world 
literally  hangs  in  the  balance.  I  say  to 
you.  my  colleagues,  that  it  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  after  mature  thought — 
and  a  man  would  not  make  a  statement 
such  as  I  am  making  except  after  mature 
thought — that  there  was  no  reasonable, 
statesmanlike,  patriotic  reason  for  such 
unconscionable  abdication  of  duty  as  re- 
sulted from  that  adjournment  from  isist 
Tuesday  until  next  Monday,  when  I  as- 
sume we  will  continue  this  laborious, 
boring,  unnecessary  tweedledee  and 
tweedledum. 

What  could  we  have  done?  We  could 
have  done  as  other  committees  have 
done.  We  could  have  met  Wednesday 
and  we  could  have  met  today,  and  we 
could  have  had  the  bill  ready  Monday. 
We  could  have  done  as  another  body  did. 
They  were  debating  that  bill  Wednesday 
and  I  understand  they  are  debating  it 
again  today.  Oh.  it  is  true  that  Thanks- 
giving intervened,  and  also  a  football 
game,  but  Thanksgiving  occurs  all  over 
this  country  and  many  people  attend 
football  games.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
customary  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  lay  down  their  tools  on  Tuesday 
and  abandon  their  work  just  because 
Thanksgiving  is  coming  on  'Thursday  and 
a  football  game  on  Satxu'day.  Certainly 
it  is  not  customary  for  American  citi- 
zens who  are  faced  with  such  a  duty  as 
that  committee  was  faced  with  to  quit 
on  Tuesday  until  Monday  because 
Thanksgiving  and  a  football  game  were 
coming.  And  that  happened,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, only  15  days  after  the  members  of 
that  committee  had  returned  from  a 
vacation  and  only  8  days  after  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  had  returned 
from  a  vacation.  I  will  admit  that  for 
many,  especially  the  members  of  that 
committee,  it  was  not  much  of  a  vaca- 
tion, because  many  of  us  were  diligently 
trying  to  ascertain  the  situation  in 
Europe  looking  toward  this  very  legis- 
lation which  was  certainly  no  vacation. 
But  it  was  a  change,  and  we  had  been 
away  from  Washington,  and  we  had  just 
been  back  15  days  and  8  days  respec- 
tively, and  that  committee  quit  on  Tues- 
day until  Monday,  the  day  after  the  ten- 
tative deadline  set  by  our  illustrious 
Secretary  of  State,  for  the  passage  of  a 
bill  which  is  most  important  to  our 
country. 


Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  The  gentleman  tas 
spoken  of  the  tentative  date  that  ^as 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Was  not 
that  time  set  having  in  mind  the  ccn- 
ference  now  in  progress  in  London? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Exactly.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  very,  very  unfortunate  that 
without  any  real  reason  the  deadbne 
has  not  been  met,  even  the  passage  of  1  he 
legislation  may  occur  next  week,  wh.ch 
the  circumstances  cause  me  to  naturally 
seriously  doubt. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genlie- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  How  does 
the  gentleman  account  for  this  strange 
technique  on  the  part  of  the  copimittee? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  want  to  give  you  an 
idea  in  a  minute.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
know,  but  before  I  proceed  I  do  want  to 
say  this,  mayt>e  in  partial  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question.  Under  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  2  or  3  years  ago, 
that  committee  met  not  only  on  the 
Wednesday  before  Thanksgiving  and  not 
only  on  Friday  after  Thanksgiving,  but 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  General  Eisenhower.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  that  answers  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  No;  It  does 
not. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er or  not  this  will  answer  it.  The  ma- 
jority leader,  at  about  the  time  he  re- 
quested the  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  today  until  next  Tuesday,  2  days 
after  the  deadline,  made  the  statement 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  been  diligently  working  on  this  leg- 
islation. Do  you  call  what  I  have  de- 
scribed "diligently  working  on  this  legis- 
lation"? I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
that  answers  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.    No. 

Mr.  JARMAN,  Maybe  I  will  come  to 
It  yet. 

I  have  heard  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee compare  the  conduct  of  another 
body  with  ours  on  this  matter  with  glow- 
ing pride.  I  say  to  you  again  that  I  can 
take  no  pride  and  I  do  not  see  how  any 
member  of  that  committee  or  of  this 
House  can  take  any  pride  in  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  sorry  and  sordid  spectacle. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  I  am  Just 
wondering  if  there  is  any  similarity  in 
the  conduct  of  your  committee  and  my 
committee.  My  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  is  supposed  to  be  consider- 
ing the  so-called  anti-inflation  program. 
We  have  had  several  meetings,  but  we 
have  no  legislation  before  the  committee. 
For  sevsral  days,  we  have  had  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  other  prominent 
Government  officials  giving  us  disserta- 
tions on  economics  which  would  be  quite 
interesting  and  very  appropriate  In  A 
college  classroom,  but  so  far  as  having 
any  relationship  to  legislation.  I  can  see 
none.  Have  you  had  a  similar  situation 
in  your  committee? 
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Mr.  JARMAN.  Exactly,  and  I  think 
the  reason  is  the  same.  I  will  just  hint 
at  It  in  a  minute,  because  I  do  not  want 
to  plainly  state  what  I  think  It  Is. 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Do  you  mean  there 
has  been  no  legislation  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  In  conformity  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  and  what  is  contained 
in  his  message  to  the  special  session  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
gentleman's  committee,  but  there  has 
been  no  legislation  introduced  In  this 
House  to  carry  out  the  President's  pro- 
posal so  far  as  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  To  my 
knowledge,  that  Is  true  insofar  as  the 
other  part  of  the  program  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Which  also  Is  most  un- 
usual. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman will  remember  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  did  not  convene 
the  Congress.  The  Congress  was  con- 
vened by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Exactly,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  convened  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  or  at  least 
asked  its  chairman  to  convene  the  com- 
mittee. The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  President  of  the  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  of  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.    Gladly. 

Mr.  COX.  In  the  solution  of  this  very 
grave  and  troublesome  problem  which 
we  have  in  our  lap  and  which  means  so 
much  to  the  security  of  the  Republic  and 
to  the  safety  of  the  world,  there  is  no 
room  for  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Not  a  bit  in  the  world, 
sir.    I  thoroughly  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  COX.  This  Is  an  American  prob- 
lem; It  is  a  world  problem.  Those  of 
us  who  are  giving  it  our  attention  in  the 
endeavor  to  work  out  a  right  solution 
should  take  particular  care  to  avoid  giv- 
ing it  anything  of  a  political  complex- 
ion. I  have  not  heard  the  gentleman's 
full  statement,  but  I  think  I  know  how 
he  feels.  He  regards  a  quick  solution  as 
being  most  urgent,  and  still  I  can  see 
that  there  are  «thers  who,  too,  have 
givn  particular  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  who.  may  properly  feel  that 
the  danger  will  not  be  accentuated  as 
a  result  of  taking  time  In  its  considera- 
tion. However.  I  do  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  ought  to  come  to  some 
solution  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Jen- 
sen I .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  five  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that 
a  matter  such  as  this  should  not  be  con- 
sidered In  a  partisan  way,  and  I  am  not 
making  any  accusations,  except  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  and  I  think  I  have 
been  present  at  these  hearings  the  whole 
time  because  I  have  not  been  absent  for 
more  than  2  hours  all  told  during  this 
entire  tweedledee  and  tweedledum,  I  be- 
lieve, I  have  observed  no  Democrat  in- 
dulging in  dilatory  tactics. 

As  to  this  comparison  between  the  ac- 
tion of  the  two  bodies,  instead  of  feeling 
proud  of  our  action  over  here  and  criti- 
cizing the  other  body,  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  leadership  in  the  other  body 
for  what  I  regard  as  the  excellent  way 
In  which  the  matter  has  been  handled. 
They  have  performed  an  important  duty 
well.  I  understand  they  will  pass  that 
bill  today,  2  days  before  the  dead  line 
tentatively  set  by  Secretary  Marshall.  I 
repeat.  I  congratulate  them. 

Now,  as  to  Secretary  Marshall.  I  believe 
90  percent  or  more  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  whether  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, have  a  very  high  regard  for  him. 
I  do  not  believe  that  90  percent  of  the 
people  of  this  country  believe  that  Secre- 
tary Marshall  would  come  before  com- 
mittees and  just  frivolously  state  that 
the  bill  ought  to  be  passed  by  a  certain 
time.  I  believe  that  applies  to  Repub- 
licans as  well  as  Democrats.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
will  appreciate,  no  matter  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  it,  the  great  delay,  the 
tweedledee  and  tweedledum,  and  the  un- 
necessary delay  with  which  his  request 
has  been  met. 

To  illustrate:  I  was  seated  at  a  table 
a  few  days  ago  with  a  gentleman  who 
does  not  believe  at  all  in  this  bill.  Many 
people  do  not,  and  they  have  a  perfect 
right  not  to  believe  in  it.  He  said.  "Let 
Europe  starve."  He  said  he  feared  no 
danger  of  communism  in  this  country. 
I  said,  "All  right.  That  is  fine.  But 
now,  you  think  that  some  bill  is  going 
to  be  passed,  do  you  not?"  He  said, 
"Yes."  I  said,  "Assuming  it  is  going  to 
pass,  and  you  are  against  all  of  it,  but 
you  love  your  country;  assuming  that 
some  bill  is  going  to  pass,  which  do  you 
prefer:  A  continuation  of  this  tweedle- 
dee and  tweedledum,  and  unnecessary 
delay,  or  that  General  Marshall's  request 
be  granted,  and  that  whatever  is  passed 
be  passed  in  time  to  serve  Its  purpose, 
if  you  are  wrong  In  your  opinion  that 
it  is  no  good?" 

He  said,  "By  all  means;  although  I  am 
against  it.  I  think  it  should  be  expedited." 
Now.  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
left  before  I  got  down  to  his  question. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  what,  if  any,  connection  there  was 
between  what  I  think  is  this  uncon- 
scionable adjournment  from  Tuesday 
until  Monday  and  an  item  I  saw  In  the 
press  the  next  day  that  Speaker  Marrn 
had  called  the  Republican  steering  com- 
mittee to  meet  on  Monday,  and  a  Re- 
publican conference  to  meet  on  Tues- 
day. I  do  not  know  what  connection 
there  is  between  this  adjournment  until 
Monday  and  the  majority  leader's  state- 
ment today  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  had  been  working  diligently. 


I  do  not  know  what,  if  anything  Is  the 
connection  between  these  events  and  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Tues- 
day. I  do  not  charge  that  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  is  deliberately  attempt- 
ing to  delay  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter, i>ut  I  do  say  that  I  heard  a  ranking 
Republican  member  of  niy  committee 
express  that  opinion.  I  do  know,  and 
you  know,  that  the  last  bill  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  had  on  this  floor,  if 
the  majority  leadership  was  not  attempt- 
ing to  delay  and  sabotage  It,  I  do  not 
know  how  they  would  act  if  they  were 
attempting  such.  I  refer  to  the  so-called 
Mundt  bill,  to  continue  the  cultural  re- 
lations and  information  program.  I  do 
not  believe  5  percent  of  the  Members  tf 
this  House  who  visited  in  Europe  this 
summer  disagree  with  my  statement  that 
one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  the  House 
ever  made  was  to  dillydally  along  with 
that  Mundt  bill  last  spring  until  It  was 
too  late  for  the  other  body  to  pass  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Jensen).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  JarmamI  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  granted  another  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  through,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  would  like  to  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Mcdowell,  one  minute,  then. 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Make  it  more  than  1 
minute,  if  you  were  in  Europe  and  wish 
to  disagree. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  No;  but  I  was  here 
and  voted  on  the  Mundt  bill  and  I  voted 
for  the  Mundt  bill.  I  am  a  Republican 
and  a  good  one  and  keep  In  constant 
touch  with  the  leadership  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  I  was  here.  I  voted  for  the 
bill.  I  saw  no  evidence,  and  surely  I 
would  be  able  to  detect  it  had  there  been 
evidence,  that  the  leadership  was  at- 
tempting to  slow  down  that  bill.  It  was 
a  matter  of  a  number  of  Republicans  and 
a  number  of  Democrats  opposing  the  bill 
and  they  kept  It  going  for  four  days,  if 
the  gentleman  recalls,  despite  all  that 
we  who  were  for  the  bill  could  do. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  remember  with  ap- 
preciation the  gentleman's  support  of  the 
bill;  but  is  his  recollection  not  faulty  in 
not  remembering  that  day  after  day  we 
would  be  on  that  bill  and  at  5  or  6  o'clock 
we  would  adjourn  and  it  would  not  be 
taken  up  until  3  or  4  days  afterward, 
and  then  only  at  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon? 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  That  is  right.  It 
most  certainly  was  obvious  that  a  fili- 
buster of  some  sort  was  going  on  here, 
conducted  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats too.  I  do  not  see  how  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Republican  Party  could  be 
blamed  for  that.  As  I  recall  the  leader- 
ship did  not  consider  it  a  partisan  bill 
at  all. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  think  that  is  prob- 
ably true,  that  the  leadership  had  taken 
no  position  on  it;  but  the  leadership  is 
responsible  for  conducting  the  business 
of  this  House.  In  the  opinion  of  many, 
including  some  of  the  gentleman's  Re- 
publican colleagues,  some  Republican 
members  of  my  committee  shared  it — 
we  may  be  wrong,  but  the  impression  we 
gained  was  that  the  leadership  was  nofe 
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the  le*st  bit  Interested.  I  wiD  not  say 
they  were  trying  to  sabotage  it.  but  we 
Kalned  the  impression,  the  Tery  definite 
tmgnmkm.  that  they  were  not  t  )e  least 
felt  Interested  In  hurrying  it  up  )  t  all. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Perhaps  Uie  gen- 
tleman is  right. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
that  is  my  Impre^ion. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Perhaps  tie  gen- 
tJcBUUi  is  right,  but  the  leaders  lip  did 
not  convey  it  to  at  least  one  Mei  aber  of 
the  majority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor  f.  The 
tine  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabc  ma  has 
■fain  expired. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  A  labama 
may  be  extended  two  additional  i  Unutes. 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  questi<  n. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gei  itleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wiscons  n.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yle  d? 

Mr   JARMAN     I  gladly  yield 

Mr  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  rea  izes  the 
profound  admiration  I  have  for  him. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  do  with  keer  appre- 
ciation, and  I  heartily  reciprocate  it.  I 
as.sure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  :  do  not 
want  to  get  into  the  partisanship  in- 
volved l)ecause  I  believe  there  a  e  other 
Republicans  more  able  than  I  uho  will 
take  care  of  that  angle,  but  the  luestion 
I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  is:  1  )oes  the 
gentleman  sut>scribe  fully  to  the  10  pro- 
posals the  President  gave  us  on  Novem- 
ber 17? 

Mr  JARMAN.  As  I  recall,  only  one 
of  those  proposals,  not  over  two.  are  be- 
fore my  committee.  As  the  iiajority 
leader  said.  I  have  been  dlligentl  r  trying 
and  hoping  we  may  get  throu  ;h  this 
tweedledee-and-tweedledum  sta*  e.  The 
other  proposals  are  before  the  C  ommit- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  heard 
the  President  relate  them  here,  of 
coxirse.  As  the  gentleman  knov  s.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  prograi  i  of  re- 
lief to  Europe.  I  t)elieve  It  Is  n<  cessary. 
I  believe  alM  it  is  necessary  to  c  9  some- 
thing to  curb  Inflation.  The  President 
has  sent  down  8  or  10  sugi  estions. 
Whether  they  are  correct  I  do  n*  t  know, 
but  generally  speaking.  I  do  agi  ee  with 
the  President  that  something  st.  ould.  In 
fact  must,  be  done. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  1  he  next 
question  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentl  >man  Is 
whether  he  has  seen  a  copy  of  th(  Herter 
report  as  yet 

Mr.  JARMAN  Yes;  I  must  confess 
I  have  not  read  it  completely,  but  I 
have  read  extracts  from  it. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  When 
was  it  available? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  It  has  been  available 
to  our  committee  in  different  sections 
for  some  time.  This  gentlemaz  by  mj 
side  tells  me  that  It  became  available 
to  him  this  morning. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  It  was 
available  Just  this  morning. 

Mr.  JARMAN.    Yes;  so  I  am  li  formed. 

Kr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsli .  The 
Congress  sent  a  nonpartisan,  o:  rather 
ft  bipartisan  group,  to  Europe    o  study 


conditions.  The  committee  that  was 
charged  with  the  resp(»slbility  had  not 
reported  until  this  morning  as  to  what 
their  recommendations  are. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  It  may  not  have  been 
reported  to  the  gentleman  and  other 
Members  of  the  House,  but  Chairman 
Hxam  reported  exhaustively  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  on  Thursday, 
which  would  be  about  4  days  after  we 
CO  menced  our  hearings  on  November 
13;  and  I  assumed  he  reported  to  the 
other  t>ody.  I  am  complaining  about  in- 
action of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
not  the  House. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
the  permission  previo\isly  granted  me.  I 
set  'orth  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
tor  Star  on  this  subject  which.  I  believe, 
is  quite  appropriate: 

AID   TKBSU8  TTKAKIfT 

Senator  Vamdknbesg  has  stated  the  caae 
simply  and  with  unanswerable  logic  in  his 
appeal  for  speedy  approval  of  emergency 
Interim  aid  to  keep  the  peoplt  of  Italy. 
Prance,  and  Austria  alive  and  free  this  win- 
ter. Otherwise,  they  will  be  prey  to  the 
lurking  tyranny  of  Communist  forces  doing 
their  l>e8t  to  tiring  the  whole  of  Europe 
imder  the  Kremlin's  sway. 

The  aid  proposal,  as  Mr.  VANincNBEao  says, 
is  not  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  eco- 
nomic war  between  western  and  eastern 
Kurope.  But  the  Russians  are  reacting  to 
it  as  if  It  were.  The  tmlty  they  shared  with 
us  In  the  struggle  against  the  Axis  has  fallen 
apart,  and  what  they  are  bent  upon  now  is 
a  course  calculated  to  wreck  the  hopes  of 
countries  like  France  and  Italy  and  spread 
Soviet  dominance  throughout  the  Continent. 

Mr  Vamdxnbkrg  has  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion in  a  few  words:  **A  new  type  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  Is  on  the  march."  and  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  do  "everything  within 
our  peaceful  power  to  sustain  democratic 
fr«edoms"  against  it.  Pbr  the  things  that 
are  happening  abroad  have  an  important 
bearing  on  our  own  well-being  and  security. 
The  proposed  $597,000,000  emergency  aid  is 
something  to  be  undertaken  not  merely  l)e- 
cause  it  accords  with  our  traditional  human- 
Itarianlsm.  not  merely  becaiise  It  Is  an  "xm- 
escapable  necessity"  If  western  Europe  Is  to 
preserve  and  order  Ita  own  liberty,  but  also 
because  it  is  vital  to  "the  unavoidable  Amer- 
ican self-interest  In  a  free,  solvent,  and 
peacefxil  world  " 

This  argument  is  so  clear  and  compelling 
that  Congress,  on  the  strength  of  it,  ought 
certainly  to  adopt  the  stop-gap  measure 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  with  a 
minimum  of  detmtc.  In  doing  so.  as  Mr. 
7ANT>CNBnto  declares.  It  will  noC  be  com- 
mitting itself  automatically  to  the  long. 
range  European  recovery  program.  tho\q(b 
both  projects  are  related  in  objectives.  There 
la  time  for  a  relatively  leisurely  consideration 
of  the  European  recovery  program,  but  there 
Is  no  time  to  be  lost  In  making  the  interim 
aid  available.  That  aid  is  urgently  needed 
now — not  9  months  from  now. 

Having  in  mind  such  developmenta  as  the 
Communist-led  riots  and  strikes  in  France 
and  Italy,  Mr.  Vakdenbebg  has  not  exagger- 
ated In  declaring  that  "It  would  b«  a  defiance 
of  all  logic  and  a  desertion  of  all  stataaman- 
Bhlp  to  deny  that  these  events  do  not  have 
a  direct  impact  upon  the  status  of  our  own 
United  States."  Congress  must  act  accord- 
ingly— affirmatively  and  without  delay.  To 
reallae  that.  w«  have  only  to  envision  how 
profoundly  and  adversely  our  own  free  way 
at  life  would  ba  affacted  If  "the  lurking 
tyranny"  came  one  day  to  dominate  the  whdl* 
ot  Burop*. 


KXTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 


Mr.  MacKinnon  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  two  editorials  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  ANGELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  and  include  cer- 
tain editorials. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly i  at  2  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House,  pursuant  to  its  previous  order, 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  December  2, 
1947.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1128.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
0«ieral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  concerning  the  claim  of  John  Cameron 
Henry  against  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1127  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
transmitting  a  report  of  personnel  ceilings 
for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1947; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STEFAN: 

H.  R  4595.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departmenta. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

H.  R.4596.  A  bill  to  provide  for  law  and 
order  on  Indian  reservations  In  South  Dakota 
by  repealing  section  329  of  the  Criminal  Code 
relating  to  crimes  committed  on  such  reser- 
vations and  section  27  of  the  Judicial  Code 
relating  to  Jurisdiction  of  these  crimes,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  YOUNOBLOOD: 

H.  R.  4597.  A  bill  to  amend  section  25  (b) 
(I)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  4598.  A  bill  to  reduce  postage  rates  on 
parcels  containing  food,  clothing,  or  medi- 
cines mailed  to  certain  foreign  countries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri: 

H.  R.  4699.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MARCANTONIO: 

H.  J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resofution  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  a  special  series  of  commem- 
orative stamps  In  honor  of  Fiorello  H.  La- 
Guardla:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

H.  J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  establlEhment 
of  a  program  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  foreign  countries  through  individual  con- 
tributions of  funds  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.  Res.  380.  Resolution  requesting  the  Sec- 
retarj-  of  Commerce  to  furnish  the  House  of 
Representatives  full  information  concerning 
the  amount  of  coal  and  oil  being  sent  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada  and  other  cotm- 
trles  and  the  amount  sent  each  month  dur- 
ing the  past  year;  to  the  Commitee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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H.  Res.  381.  Resolution  requesting  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  to  fur- 
nish the  House  of  Representatives  full  infor- 
mation relative  to  all  idle  tankers  under  their 
control  and  why  said  tankers  have  not  been 
put  into  operation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.  Res.  382.  Resolution  requesting  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
to  furnish  the  House  of  Representatives  full 
Information  concerning  the  shortage  gt  coal 
cars  used  in  transportation  of  coal  to  New 
England  and  whether  coal  cars  being  released 
from  the  Great  Lakes  terminals  can  be  as- 
signed to  New  England;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  Res.  383.  Resolution  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  furnish  the  House  of 
Representatives  full  information  relative  to 
tankers  under  their  control  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  oil,  whether  full  use  is  being 
made  of  the  tankers,  and  how  soon  additional 
tankers  being  received  from  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  will  be  put  into  opera- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DEW  ART: 

H.R.  4600.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Montana  to  Alfred  Robert  Ap- 
pelgren;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
By   Mr.   MACKINNON: 

H.  R.  4601.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Robert  A. 
Atlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  4602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Forest  L. 
Weatherly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  4603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
George  Wortham;  to  the  Committee  jn  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

813.  By  Mr.  ROHRBOUGH:  Petition  signed 
by  Rev.  W.  A.  Hopson  and  53  members  of  the 
Memorial  Methodist  Church,  of  Weston. 
W.  Va.,  urging  legislation  prohibiting  the 
advertising  of  liquor  over  the  radio;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

814.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Townsend  Club  members  of  Greater  Miami, 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolu- 
tion with  reference  to  completion  of  signing 
of  Discharge  Petition  No.  7,  relative  to  the 
Townsend  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

815.  Also,  petition  of  the  Lake  Worth 
Townsend  Club  No.  1,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
completion  of  signing  of  Discharge  Petition 
No.  7,  relative  to  the  Townsend  plan;  to  the 
Committee   on  Ways  and  Means. 

816.  Also,  petition  of  the  South  Miami 
Townsend  Club  No.  1,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
completion  of  signing  of  Discharge  Petition 
No.  7,  relative  to  the  Townsend  plan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

817.  Also,  petition  of  W.  D.  Johnson, 
Miami,  Fla.,  and  others,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R. 
16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

818.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Sarns. 
Clearwater.  Fla.,  and  others,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R. 
16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

819.  Also,  petition  of  the  Associated  Town- 
send  Clubs  of  Pinellas  County,  Fla.,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with  ref- 
erence to  completion  of  signing  of  Discharge 


Petition  No.  7,  relative  to  the  Townsend  plan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

820.  Also,  petition  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Townsend  Club  No.  1,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
completion  of  signing  of  Discharge  Petition 
No.  7,  relative  to  the  Townsend  plan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

821.  By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetta : 
Petition  of  Sally  A.  Luten  and  sundry  stu- 
dents of  Wellesley  College,  Massachusetta. 
urging  aid  for  Europe;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE 

Monday,  December  1, 1947 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November 
24,  1947) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Peter  Marshall, 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

As  we  come  together  in  prayer,  O  God, 
we  know  that  there  is  nothing  in  our 
hearts,  in  our  minds,  or  in  our  past  that 
we  can  hide  from  Thee,  for  our  lives  are 
all  of  one  piece  in  Thy  sight — not  parti- 
tioned as  we  like  to  think. 

Therefore  deliver  us  from  the  error  of 
seeking  and  expecting  Thy  guidance  in 
our  public  lives  while  we  close  the  door 
to  Thee  in  our  private  living. 

Help  us  to  be  good  men.  that  we  may 
become  good  leaders.  For  this  day,  be- 
fore we  reach  any  decisions,  make  us  will- 
ing to  ask,  "What  would  Jesus  do?" 

Then  give  us  courage  and  the  grace  so 
to  act. 

We  ask  it  in  His  lovely  name.    Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mi.  White,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
November  28,  1947.  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 
REPORT     OF     GOVERNOR     OF     PANAMA 

CANAL— CAPACITY  AND  SECURITY  OP 

PANAMA  CANAL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read,  and,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  280,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
approved  December  28,  1945,  I  transmit 
herewith  a  report  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  on  means  of  increas- 
ing the  capacity  and  security  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Harry  S.  Trumak. 
The  White  House,  December  1, 1947. 
REPORT  OP  TORT  CLAIMS  PAID  BY  WAR 
DEPARTMENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  claims  paid  by 
the  War  Department  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 


during  the  fiscal  year  1947,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  l>efore  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

The  petition  of  V.  Cillbect,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  praying  for  the  'J&actment  of 
the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  142)  pro- 
viding for  the  calling  of  a  congress  to  draft 
and  recommend  a  program  for  conserving  the 
Nation's  forest  and  soil  resources;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultvu'e  and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Washington 
State  Council  of  the  Reserve  Officers  of  the 
Naval  Services,  Olympla,  Wash.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  uni- 
versal military  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aixoed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation providing  suitable  housing  for  veter- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  favoring  the  enactment  of  the 
so-called  Sparkman-Hlll  bill,  to  exempt 
admissions  to  certain  charitable  entertain- 
ments from  the  Federal  admissions  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  restore  price  con- 
trols; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Passaic  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  supporting  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Civil  Rlghte  Commit- 
tee; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  paper  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  National  Committee  of  the  People's 
Party.  Washington,  D.  C,  submitting  Ideas 
and  recommendations  relating  to  a  world 
government,  etc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  CAPPER: 

A  memorial  signed  by  100  cltlaens  of  Havl- 
land,  Kans.,  remonstrating  against  the  enact- 
ment of  peacetime  compulsory  military 
training;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

LETTER  FROM  PHILUPSBURG  (KANS.) 
BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN'S 
CLUB  ON  FOREIGN  REUEF 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  present  and  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  a  letter  received  from  the  Phil- 
lipsburg  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club.  Phillipsburg,  Kans..  in 
which  the  club  expresses  the  opinion  of 
Its  members  on  the  foreign-relief 
question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
received  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PHnxiPSBtrac,  Kans.. 

November  27.  1947. 
To  Senator  Clyde  M.  Reed, 
Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
From:  The  Phillipsburg  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional   Women's    Club,    Phillipsburg, 
Kans. 
Subject:    Foreign  relief,  acctunulatlon  and 
disbursement. 
As  a  civic  organization  Interested  In  tha 
problems  facing  our  country  today,  we  wish 
to  express  our  opinions  toward  the  foreign- 
relief  question:  ^ 

1.  We  approve  of  acctunulatloo  of  com- 
modities through  church  and  civlo  or- 
ganizations,   the    Friendship    Trains, 
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tlM  and 
for  the 
■o  that 

quantio 

predom^ated  by 

It  best 

sur- 

cuuntry 

>redoml- 


tuge 


aoTsrBOMBt  purehaae  from  th« 
not  direct  from  tbe  prodooar. 

W«  tevor  Um  abliment  of  tcxtU 
potstow,  and  drttTdrated  commod 
•dcqvMrt*  tana  •quipmrat  necesnr  > 
prudueUun  of  thetr  own  foodstufli 
the  dole  system  can  be  eliminated. 

a.  We  do  not  favor  sending  bug( 
ties  of  supi>liea  to  countries 
BnMfii  Bttttaiy  order.    We  tbinll 
that  tiM  mamfkuam  «se  from  Ihelr 
ptai  at  gnlB  elond  within  their  owi 
to  llMd  tbe  people  at  the  countries 
nated  by  tbem. 

Howewr,  we  do  fed  that  Rusaian 
tnated  countries  should  be  allowed 
chaae  grain  with  caeh  or  oommcdltii  s 

S.  We  are  not  In  favor  of  the  United 
•ettlog  up  acenrifs  In  foreign 
reUaf-<!Uabtxnement  purpose*.    We 
distribution  should  be  made  through 
and  local  organisations  of  the  nee  I 
tries  and  In  some  caaea.  when 
and  aaeeasary.  handled  through 
ean  atflttary  Government. 

4.  Wa  fM  that  the  United  States 
to  tlmiiaelHi  and  their  people 
a  avplus  of  250.000.000  bushels  of 
Other  commodities  in  accordance 
1947  crop  within  the  limlU  of  th^ 
8Ute* 

Respectfully  yours. 

Miurouaaiii 

Chairman,  the  Businen  and 
Women't    Chib    Legislative    S 
Committee. 
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RXPORT8  OP  JOINT  OOiaOTTKB  ON  RX- 
DUCTION  OF  NONXSaXNTIAL  i{eDSRAL 
SXPKNDTTURRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  lias  been 
the  practice  of  tbe  Joint  Comm  ttee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures over  a  period  of  4  jears  to 
publish  monthly  reports  on 
in  the  Federal  Government,  for 
formation  of  Members  of 
the  general  public. 

Since    their   inception    these 
have   t>een   published   in   the 
SIGNAL  RicoRD.  When  Congress 
aesslon.    Although  Congress  was 
nssion  during  August.  September 
October  compilation  of  the 
continued  in  accordance  with  practice 

The  reports  compiled  since 
Joumment  of  Congress  cover 
personnel  changes  during  the  m<jnths 
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July.  August,  and  September  1947.  These 
reports  have  been  sununarlaed.  along 
with  comparative  figures  from  the  June 
report — the  last  published  in  the  Record. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  un- 
broken and  complete,  this  summary  is 
submitted  at  this  time  with  the  request 
that  it  be  published  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fekxal  Pebsonnzi.  in  thz  Exxconvc  Branch, 
JtTLT,  August,  aho  Scttembeb.  1947,  and 
CoMPAcnoN  With  Jtnn  1947 

The  following  report  is  compiled  from 
signed,  cfflclal  personnel  reports  by  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  departmenta  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Table  I  of  the  report  shows 
personnel  employed  Inside  continental 
United  States,  by  agency.  Table  II  shows  p>er- 
sonnel  employed  ouside  continental  United 
States,  by  agency.  Table  HI  shews  total  per- 
sonnel employed  Inside  and  outside  continen- 
tal United  States,  by  agency.  Table  IV  gives 
by  agency  the  industrial  workers  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  figures  for  the  month  of  June 
are  Bhown. 

According  to  monthly  personnel  reports 
submitted  during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1948  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures, 
the  total  Federal  personnel  decreased  102,- 
138  net  from  the  June  total  of  S.l  12,919  to 
the  September  total  of  2,010,781.  (See  table 
m.) 

Excltislve  of  Army  and  Navy  Departments, 
there  was  a  net  decrease  of  77,53S  from  the 
June  total  of  1.251.274  to  the  September  total 
of  1.173.739. 

Tbe  Department  of  the  Army  decreased  Its 
employment  7.988  net  from  Its  Jtme  total  of 
603.213  to  Its  September  total  of  495.227. 

The  Navy  Department  decreased  Its  total 
employment  by  16.617  net  from  the  June  total 
of  358.432  to  the  September  total  of  341.815. 

INSmX    CONTINENTAL    UNITES    STATES 

Federal  personnel  within  the  Uai  ed  States 
decreased  83.596  net  from  the  June  total  of 
1.856.C92  to  the  September  figure  of  1.772.496. 
(See  Uble  I.) 

Excluding  Army  and  Navy  Degiartaaents. 
personnel  Inside  the  United  Statea  decreased 
76.545  net  from  the  Jime  total  of  1.196.488  to 
the  September  total  1.119.943 

The  Price  Decontrol  Board  was  liquidated 
as  of  June  30.  1947.     The  Federal  Mediation 


and  OoncUlation  Service,  formerly  the  Oon- 
cillatlon  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
was  established  August  22.  1947,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101  (80th  Cong.),  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley labor  law. 

Tbe  Department  of  the  Army  personnel 
within  the  United  States  Increased  2.554  net 
from  the  June  figure  of  853.216  to  tbe  Sep- 
tember figure  of  355.770.  This  net  Increaaa 
within  the  continental  United  States  re- 
sulted from  expansion  in  Army  Air  Forces, 
technical  services,  and  civil  functions. 

Navy  Department  personnel  within  the 
United  States  decreased  9,605  net  from  the 
June  figure  of  306.388  to  the  September  fig- 
ure of  296,783. 

OUTSIDB  CONTINENTAL  tJNITED   STATES 

Outside  continental  United  States,  Federal 
personnel  decreased  18,542  net  from  the  June 
total  of  256.827  to  the  September  total  of 
238J285.     (See  table  U.) 

A  net  reduction  of  990  employees  abrond 
was  reported  by  agencies  and  departments 
other  than  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments 
between  June  and  September. 

Tbe  Department  of  the  Army  decreased  its 
overseas  employment  10,540  net  from  the 
June  flgtire  of  149.997  to  the  September  fig- 
ure of  139.457. 

The  Navy  Department  reported  a  net  re- 
duction of  7.012  overseas  employees  during 
the  period  Jtme  through  September. 

A  large  portion  of  the  overseas  reduction 
was  effected  in  industrial  employment.  (See 
table  IV.) 

mUUHTlIAL   nCPLOTMENT 

Total  Industrial  employment  during  the 
quarter  decreased  16,157  net  from  the  Jtme 
total  of  576,597  to  the  September  total  560,- 
440.     (See  table  IV.) 

The  departments  and  agencies  exclusive  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  decreased 
794  net  in  the  3  months. 

The  Navy  Department  decreased  its  indus- 
trial employment  11.214  net. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  reported  a 
net  decrease  in  Industrial  employment  of 
4.119.  Inside  the  United  States  the  Army 
Department  increased  Its  net  industrial  em- 
ployment 5,643.  while  outside  the  United 
States  Industrial  employment  decreased 
9,762. 

The  term  "Industrial  employees"  as  used 
by  the  committee  refers  to  unskilled,  semi- 
skilled, skilled,  and  supervisory  employees 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  who  are 
working  on  construction  projects  such  as 
airfields  and  roads,  and  In  shipyards  and 
arsenals.  It  does  not  Include  maintenance 
and  custodial  employees. 


tonftnenfoi  United  States  employed  by  executive  agencies  for  the  period  July  to  September  1947  and 
corn parison  with  June  1947 
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Tabuc  L.— Federal  personnel  inside  continental  United  States  empl  oyed  by  executive  agencies  /or  the  period  July  to  September  1947  and 

comparison  uith  June  1947 — Continued 


Department  or  sgcncy 


Independent  aircncics— Continued 
Federal  Power  Commission 


Federal  Seeurity  ApiMicy. 

Federal  Trmlc  ComiiiissioQ 

Federal  Worlts  Atrency 

Genersil  Aecountine  Office 

Government  PrintinR  Otlicc . 

Honsinp  and  Home  Financr  Aitcncy 

Interstate  Commoree  CommissioD.. 

Maritime  Commission 

Notionnl  Advisory  Commission  for  Aeronautics 

Notional  Archives , 

National  Capital  Houslnc  Authority 

National  Capital  Park  and  Planninc  Commission. 

National  Cialiery  of  .\rt , 

National  Labor  nelations  Board 

NalionnI  Mediation  Board 

Panama  CanaJ. . 

Railroad  Retirement  Bosrd .._. 

Reeonstruction  Finanec  Corporation 

Seeuritic?  and  Exehanpc  Commission 

Bmitlisonian  Institution 

TariiT  Conimi!«ioii 

Tax  Court  of  tfio  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Veterans'  Administration 


Total,  excluding  Army  and  Navy  Departments 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Army  and  Navy  Departments. 

Navy  Department 

Departmeut  of  the  Army 
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September 


Total,  includinc  Army  and  Navy  Departments 

Net  decrea^  including  Army  and  Navy  Departments. 
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Tabu  VL.— Federal  personnel  outside  continental  United  States  employed  by  executive  agencies  during  the  period  July  to  September  1947 

and  comparison  with  June  1947 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Army  and  Navy  Departments): 

Ajjriculture 

Commerce - 

InWrior ♦ 

Justice 

I>abor 

Post  Office 

State    

Treasury v-i,-  — : 

Emergency  war  agencies:  OCke  of  Selective  Service  Records 

Postwar  apenei«>s: 

Office  of  Ucusinc  ExpcdiScr -• 

Philippine  Alien  Property  AdraiBlstration 

U.  S  Atomic  Enerpy  Commission 

War  AsMts  Adiiiini*tralion 

Independent  apencirs: 

American  Bat  lie  Monuments  Commission • 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board - ■ 

Civil  ?ervitT  Commission    

Export-Import  Bank  o(  Washington 

Fedrral  Communication!-  Commission 

Federal  Deposil  Insurance  Corporation - ■ 

Federal  Security 'Agency 

Federal  Works  Agency 

Housing  in<l  Home  Finance  Agency 

Mcritimc  ConHn:»ion 

National  Labor  Rclni ions  Board 

Panama  Canal - — 

R«>consiruct  ion  Finance  Corporation.. — 

Smithsonian  Institution .._... 

Veterans'  AdministmtioD — 


Juno 


July 


Total,  exeiudinu  Army  aud  Navy  Departments 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Army  and  Navy  Dcparlmcnts. 

Navy  Department .»- 

Dci>artnieDt  o'  the  Army ...... 


Total,  including  Army  and  Navy  Departments 

Net  decrease,  including  Army  and  Navy  Departments. 
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TABLE  in  -Cor«o«dcfed  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  continental  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  for  th» 

period  July  to  September  1947  and  comparison  with  June  1947 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Army  and  Navy  Deportments): 

Agriculture 

Commerce . . -■ 
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Justice.......... .... .- — —• • -— 

LalKJT , — — 
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Treasury 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  4lso  wish 
to  submit  an  additional  report  rem  the 
Joint  C(»nmittee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures,  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  personnel,  Sei  tember- 
October  1947.  and  request  its  pu  itlcatiou 
Id  the  body  of  the  Rxcou  as  a  p^t  of  my 
iemark:s 

Ths  report  shows  that  clvUianl  person- 
nel employed  In  the  executive  ngendes 
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of  the  Oovemment  during  October 
totaled  2.013.407.  This  represents  a  net 
increase  of  2.626  over  the  September  total 
which  was  2.010.781. 

Civilian  employment  inside  the  United 
States  in  October  totaled  1.778,371.  This 
reinresents  an  increase  of  5.875  over  the 
September  figure  which  was  1.772,496. 

Civilian  employment  by  the  executive 
agencies,    outside    continental    United 


States,  toUled  235,036  in  October.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  3,249  in  coniparl- 
son  with  the  September  employment 
abroad  which  totaled  238.285. 

Industrial  employment  Inside  and  out- 
side the  United  States  during  October 
totaled  561,871.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  1,431  orer  the  Septembt-r  in- 
dustrial employment  which  totaled  560.- 
440. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Pessonnix  jn  the  Execotivx  Bianch, 

October  1947,  and  Comparison  With  Sep- 
tember 1947 

(The  following  report  is  compiled  from 
signed  official  personnel  reports  by  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Table  I  of  the  report  shows 
personnel  employed  Inside  continental  United 
States,  by  agency.  Table  II  shows  personnel 
employed  outside  continental  United  States, 
by  agency.  Table  III  shows  total  personnel 
employed  Inside  and  outside  continental 
United  States,  by  agency.  Table  IV  gives 
by  agency  the  Industrial  workers  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  For  purposes 
of  comparison,  figures  for  the  previous  month 
are  shown  in  adjoining  columns.) 

According  to  monthly  personnel  reports 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures, the  total  Federal  personnel  for  Octo- 
ber increased  2,626  from  the  September  total 
of  2.010.781  to  the  October  total  of  2.013.407. 
(S-c  table  HI.) 

The  National  Military  Establishment,  cre- 
ated by  reorganization  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  253  (80th  Cong.),  includes  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Departments 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces.  The  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board  was  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  same  public  law,  and 
is  listed  as  an  independent  postwar  agency. 

Exclusive  of  National  Military  Establish- 
ment there  was  a  decrease  of  1,€35  from  the 
Sentember  total  of  1,173.739  to  the  October 
total  of  1.172.104. 

Total  employment  for  the  National  De- 
fense Establishment  is  840,870.  an  increase 
of  3.828  from  the  total  in  September  of 
837,043. 

The  Department  cf  the  Army  increased  Its 
employment  4.343  from  its  September  total 
of  386,063  to  Its  October  toUl  of  390,406. 

The  Navy  Department  decreased  its  total 
emplo3rment  1,656  from  its  September  total  of 
341.815  to  its  October  total  of  340.159. 

The  Air  Forces  Increased  employment  1,141 
from  the  September  figure  of  109.164  to  the 
October  figure  of  110.305. 

INSIDE  continental  UNITED  STATES 

Federal  peisonnel  within  the  United  States 
increased  5.875  from  the  September  total  of 
1,772.496  to  the  October  total  of  1,778,371. 
(See  table  I) 

Excluding  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment.  personnel  inside  the  United  States  de- 
creased 1.266  from  the  September  total  of 
1.119.943  to  the  October  total  of  1.118.677. 

Total  employment  for  the  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment  Is  659.694.  an  increase 
of  7.141  from  the  September  figure  of  652,553. 

Department  of  the  Army  personnel  within 
the  United  States  increased  6.272  from  the 
September  figure  of  248.606  to  the  figure  of 
252.878  m  October. 

Navy  Department  personnel  within  the 
United  States  continued  to  decrease,  dropping 
705  from  the  September  figure  of  296.783  to 
the  October  figure  of  296.078. 

Air  Force  Department  increased  1.141  from 
its  total  of  1C9.164  in  September  to  the  Octo- 
ber total  of  110305. 

otrrsniE  coNnwnmu.  united  states 
Outside    the    continental    United    States, 
Federal  psrsonnel  decreased  3,249  from  the 
September  figure  of  238,285  to  the  October 
figure  of  235.036.     (See  table  n.) 

A  reduction  of  369  was  reported  by  the 
departments  and  agencies  other  than  the 
National  Military  Establishment. 

Total  overseas  emplojmaent  for  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  Is  181,609,  a 


decrease  of  2.880  from  the  Septeml)er  total 
of  184.'I89. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  reiaorted  a 
decrease  of  1.929  from  the  September  figure 
of  139,457  to  the  October  figure  of  137,528. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  re]X}rted  a 
reduction  of  951  overseas  employees. 

The  overseas  personnel  of  the  Air  Force 
Department  Is  reported  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  since  this  personnel  Is  still 
xmder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  theal;er  com- 
manders. 

INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Total  Industrial  employment  during  the 
month  of  October  Incre-sed  1.431  from  the 
September  total  of  560.440  to  the  October 
total  of  561,871.     (See  table  IV.) 

The  departments  and  agencies,  exclusive 
of  the  National  Military  Establishment,  de- 
creased 658. 

The  National  Military  Establishment  in- 
creased a  total  of  2.089  from  the  September 
figure  of  538.040  to  the  October  total  of 
540.129. 

The  Navy  Department  decreased  its  indus- 
trial employment  1.383. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  increased  its 
industrial  employment  a  total  of  3.<t72.  In- 
side continental  United  States  industrial 
employment  Increased  5.472,  while  overseas 
industrial  employment  decreased  2.000. 

The  term  "Industrial  employees"  as  used 
by  the  committee  refers  to  unskilled,  semi- 
skilled, skilled,  and  supervisory  employees 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  who  are 
working  on  construction  projects  such  as 
airfields  and  roads,  and  in  shipyards  and 
arsenals.  It  does  not  include  maintenance 
and  custcdlal  employees. 

Table  I. — FcdercU  personnel  inside  cttntinen- 
tal  United  States  employed  by  executive 
agencies  during  Octbber  1047,  and  com- 
parison with  September  1947 


Table  I. — Federal  personnel  inside  continen- 
tal United  States  employed  by  executiva 
agencies  durinq  October  1947.  and  com- 
parison tcith  September  1M7— Continued 
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IKDErENTEXT  AClNntS— 

continued 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

Export-Import    Bank    of 
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Total,  includine  Na- 
tional  Military 
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;+13.»49 
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cluding   National 
Military     Estab- 
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+5,875 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


>  Established  pursuant  to  Public  Law  2S3  (80th  Conp.); 
6  employees  were  reported  for  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board  by  Department  o^  the  Navy  lo 
September. 

»  F.stablishQd  pursuant  to  Public  Law  253  (90th  Con:.). 
Exclusive  of  "National  Security  Council  and  Central 
Intcllipence  Acency  personnel. 

'  4  employees  reported  by  the  Navy  Depurtment  lor 
tISc  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Seplcmhcr. 

*  Established  on  departmental  level  by  Public  Law 
2i53.  (80th  Conjf.);  W.i.\M  employees  n'ported  by  D«. 
partmenl  of  Army  (or  Feptenil)er.  Only  Air  Force 
personnel  within  the  United  Slates  arc  reported  u-^y 
arately :  overseas  persoaael  are  reported  by  Depart mcjtt 
of  the  Army. 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tabls   ni.—<:oHsolidated    tmbie   of   Federal 
personnel  inside  and  outside  contmental 

United  States  employed  ty  the  executive 
agencies  during  Octobc  1947  ana  com- 
parison with  September  2947— Coo  Unoed 


Department  or  aceney 
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MATtOVAL  MIUTABT 
SSTABUSBll  KXT  >— con. 

Dept.  of  ttv  Army— Con. 
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United  States 

Department  of  the  Navy.. 

Dep.irtnient   of   the    Air 

139.4,«7 

341.815 

106.  M4 

137.338 
340.  KV 
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Total,  incliidinir  Na- 
tional  .Military 
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3,010.781 
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l-ll.« 

Net  incrrasr.  tnclod- 
to?  .NaUmal  Mili- 
tary EstablUb- 

BWQt 

+t6M 

•  EstaMI?hed  pumiant  to  PnbMc  Law  SSS  (SOtli  Comr.l: 
fi  rni|>lo>rf<i  arro  niHirtrd  for  the  NatlDoal  Security 
Kemorrc^  Board  by  the  OepartBMBt  ol  the  Naey  tor 
8epti»mher 

*  EsUbli<(hed  punuant  to  Pnbllr  Law  SS3  (80t!i  Cony.). 
FTrhr^ivi  of  Nstion-tl  Sectirity  Council  and  C<ntral  In- 
t<'lli««'nce  Aemcy  prrxvmel. 

■4  emplovecs  reported  by  the  Navy  Department  for 
the  Oflice  i/Sorratary  af  Dafenw  for  Septemhei-. 

«  Established  on  rtrpwtmenhil  level  by  Publl»  Ijiw  55S 
(Snth  Cone,);  lw.l<'-4  on\ployce««  reportnl  by  th«  Depart- 
ment of  tho  Army  for  the  Air  Forres  In  t:<r  itembtT. 
Ouly  Air  Feica  personnel  withta  the  United  t^tateo  aro 
nportcd  saparataly:  ovorsi-as  pcraoiuiel  nc  rcpurtcd  by 
tbc  Department  or  the  Army. 

Tablz  TV.— Industrial  employees  of  tfie  Fed- 
eral Government  inside  and  outside  conti- 
nental United  States  employed  by  executive 
agencies  during  October  1947,  and  com- 
parison with  September  1947 


Department  or  anency 


IIITT-TIVK  DBrAaTliK.NTa 
(ETCKfT  NATIOVAl  Dl- 
rCKS*    BTARUtlUllKNT) 

CommeroB ... 

Interior . 

State 

Treasury 

rORTWAB   AnXNTIKS 

U.  8.  Atomic  Enrrry 
Commission 

BTDKrt.vDKNT  AniKan 

HousiBf  and  Home  Fin- 
aace  Arency 

Panama  Canal 

Tennesaee  VaBey  Author- 
ity  

Total.  eicludinR 
National  Military 
Establishment 

Ket  (lecreaar.  ez- 
cludini;  National 
Miliinry  Estab- 
lishment  .... 

VAKOKAL   MnJTABT 
B8TAntX«nMCXT> 

Department  oi  the  Army: 
ln«ide    continental 

UnlUHi  States 

Oatakle  continental 

United  States 

Depvtment  of  the  Navy.. 

Total,  ineladlBf 
National  Military 
establishment 

K«t  JBCTB— .  InehMi- 
iDf  Natiertal  Mili- 
tary Establish- 
ment 


Septem- 
Ler 


1.282 

16,470 

293 

3.SS2 


7ta 


2,134 
7.902 


2^400 


ni.741 

106.881 
338,647 


no.  440 


Ortobcr 


1,139 

6,r 

3IS| 
3,835 


301 


5 
2,127 

7,779 


Inf 

(+)or 

decrease 

(-) 


-141 
-232 
+25 

-97 


+« 


-7 

-213 


3L742{      J*^ 


lis,  213 

I07.«fi2 
337,264 


093 


+1472 

-2,000 
-1,383 


aBl.«7l{"'^" 


-1074 


+1,431 


•  Revised  flfure. 

'  Established  punaant  to  PtibUe  Law  3S3  Cntb  CoogJ 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wilson  ) : 
8.  1820.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  State  of  Iowa  over  offenses  committed 
by  or  against  Indians  on  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indian  Reservation:  to  the  Cooomlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OUAHONET  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Robertson  of  Wyoming)  : 

8.  1821.  A  bill  authorizing  the  conveyance 

of  certain  lands  in  Park  County,  Wyo..  to 

the  State  of  Wyoming:  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  LANOKR: 
8. 1822.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cancel  certain  Indebtedness 
in  the  case  of  deceased  farmers  where  col- 
lection would  cause  undue  hardship  to  the 
distributees  of  such  deceased  farmer's  es- 
tate: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

S.  1823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wllhelm 
Joseph  Zumsteg;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

8. 1824.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Justice  Appropriation  Act.  1948.  by  re- 
moving a  limitation  contained  therein  upon 
overtime  compensation  of  employees  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

8. 1825.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  determinations  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  as  to  certain  claims  for 
pensions  and  compensation  for  disability  or 
death;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1826.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  the  so-called  pauper's  oath  by  ap- 
plicants for  certain  benefits  provided  by  laws 
adminlstsred  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans* Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(Mr.  O'MAHONEY  Introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  160,  authorizing  the  compilation 
and  publication  of  The  Freedom  Book, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  appears  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

COMPILATION   AND  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  FREEDOM  BOOK 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  joint  resolution. 
The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  make 
available  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House,  a  compilation  and  publi- 
cation entitled  "The  Freedom  Book." 
There  has  never  been,  throughout  the 
history  of  the  country,  so  complete  a 
compilation  of  the  documents  concerned 
with  the  history  of  our  Government,  and 
if  anyone  shculd  doubt— and  I  doubt  that 
anyone  would— the  loyalty  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  America  to  the  principles 
of  human  freedom  upon  which  this 
Government  was  founded,  that  doubt 
certainly  would  be  dispelled  by  the  at- 
tendance which  has  greeted  the  Free- 
dom Train  throughout  the  48  States. 


The  American  Heritage  Foundation, 
which  sponsored  the  train,  and  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  Stfiiles,  who 
also  contributed  greatly  to  its  journey, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  work 
they  did. 

This  joint  resolution  would  make 
those  documents  available  in  a  single 
volume  for  complete  and  thorou;?h  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  160),  authorizing 
the  compilation  and  publication  of  The 
Freedom  Book,  introduced  by  Mr. 
O'MAHONEY,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TOBEY  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  <S.  1770)  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended:  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ABRAHAM     LINCOLN— COMMENT     BY 
HENRY  J.  ALLEN 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  article  entitled  "If  Abe 
Lincoln  Lived  Today."  from  the  bulletin 
published  by  the  Friends  of  the  Public 
Schools.  The  article  contains  a  com- 
ment of  Hon.  Henry  J.  Allen,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas  and  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, concerning  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IF    ABE    LINCOLN    LIVKD    TODAY 

Former  Governor  of  Kansas  Henry  J.  Allen 
recently  had  the  following  comment  to  make 
about  Abraham  Lincoln,  according  to  the 
New  Mexico  Freemason: 

"Had  Abraham  Lincoln  been  living  today: 
The  Rotary  Club  would  supply  him  with  a 
set  of  books.  The  Lions  Club  with  a  good 
reading  lamp.  The  Cosmopolitan  Club  with 
writing  equipment.  The  Kiwanls  Club  with 
a  wooden  floor  for  the  cabin.  He  would  have 
the  protection  of  the  child  labor  law  and 
Government  old-age  insurance.  A  kindly 
philanthropist  would  send  him  to  college 
with  a  scholarship.  Incidentally,  a  case 
worker  would  see  that  his  father  received  a 
monthly  check  from  the  county.  The  OPA 
would  reduce  his  rent  by  60  percent.  He 
would  receive  a  subsidy  for  rail  splitting: 
another  one  for  raising  some  crop  he  was 
going  to  raise  anyway,  and  still  another  sub- 
sidy for  not  raising  a  crop  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  raising.  Result:  There  would  have 
been  no  Abraham  Lincoln." 

RADIO  REPORT  TO   THE  PEOPLE  BY 
SENATOR  ODANIEL 

(Mr.  OT)ANIEL  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  by 
him  In  the  form  of  a  "Report  to  the  people." 
broadcast  on  September  4, 1947,  which  appear* 
in  the  Appendix.) 

APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE  BENCH— EDITO- 
RIAL FROM  THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSO- 
CIATION JOURNAL 

I  Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  to  the  Rscoko  an  editorial  re- 
lating to  the  selection  of  Judges,  from  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Appendix.] 


THE  CRISIS  IN  AMERICA'S  AVIATION 
INDUSTRY— ARTICLE  BY  ANSEL  B. 
TALBERT 

[Mr.  MAYBANK  asked  and  obtatoed  leave 
to  have  prtoted  in  the  Rxcoao  an  article  re- 
lating to  the  crisis  in  America's  aviation 
industry,  by  Ansel  E.  Talbert,  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  November  30,  1947, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

CALL   OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hayden 

ODanlel 

Baldwin 

Hlckenlooper 

O'Mahoney 

Ball 

HiU 

Overton 

Barkley 

Hoey 

Pepper 

Brewster 

Holland 

Reed 

Bricker 

Ives 

Bevercomb 

Brooks 

Jenner 

Robertson.  Va. 

Buck 

Johnaon,  Colo. 

Robertson.  Wyo 

Bushfleld 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Russell 

Butler 

Kem 

SaltonstaU 

Byrd 

Kilgore 

Smith 

Cain 

Lancer 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Lodge 

Stennls 

Capper 

Lucas 

Stewart 

Chaves 

McCarthy 

Taft 

Connally 

McClellan 

Taylor 

Cooper 

McParland 

Thomaa,  Okla. 

Cordon 

McGrath 

Thomaa,  Utah 

Donnell 

McKellar 

Thye 

Downey 

Mcliahon 

Tobey 

Ecton 

14agnuaon 

Tydings 

Ellender 

Malone 

Umatead 

Ferguson 

Martin 

Vandenberg 

Flanders 

Maybank 

Watkina 

Fulbrlght 

Mlllikln 

Wnarry 

George 

Moore 

White 

Green 

Morse 

Wiley 

Gurney 

Murray 

Williams 

Hatch 

Myers 

Wilson 

Hawkes 

O'Conor 

Young 

Mr.  WHEIcRY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Sanator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dwot- 
sHAKl  is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowlano]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland] 
is  absent  because  of  Illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc- 
Casran]  is  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Wagner]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Cain 
in  the  chair).  Ninety  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is 
present. 

INTERIM  EUROPEAN  AID  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1774)  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  national  interest,  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding supplies  to  certain  European  coun- 
tries on  an  emergency  basis. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  proceed  immediately,  if  possible, 
finally  to  perfect  the  bill  for  amend- 
ments. I  should  like  to  hesitate  just  long 
enough  to  make  the  following  brief  pre- 
liminary statement: 

I  express  the  earnest  and  prayerful 
hope  that  the  Senate  may  now  speedily 
conclude  its  consideration  of  this  author- 
ization bill. 

What  we  do  here  involves  something 
more  than  funds  and  commodities  to 
keep  the  peoples  and  the  freedoms  of 
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western  Europe  allre  this  printer.  It 
fundamentally  Involves  the  m  tintenance 
of  morale  against  the  forces  3f  (ll5inte- 
graUon  which  seek  to  wreck  U  leae  objec- 
tives. 

ThJs  morale  confronts  parti(  ularly  bit- 
ter challenge  at  the  curren     moment. 

Therefore,  since  I  dare  to  b  >lleve  that 
the  Senate  Intends  to  pass  t  le  bill  by 
overwhelming  roll-call  ma.  orlty — for 
better  or  for  worse — I  respec  fully  sug- 
g'^st  that,  for  the  sake  o  western 
Europe  s  morale,  which  Is  und(  r  particu- 
^  larly  critical  pressiire  at  the  m  >ment.  we 
can  serve  our  own  objectives  best — we 
can  get  the  most  freedom  for  our 
money — by  acting  now  with  vigor  and 
dispatch. 

If  ve  are  not  going  to  ttils  particular 
fire,  let  us  say  so  and  have  do  le  with  it. 

If  we  are  going  to  this  part  cular  fire, 
let  us  go  before  it  becomes  a  confla- 
gration. 

In  that  spirit.  Bftr.  President,  having 
sought.  I  am  sure  all  Senators  win  agree, 
to  provide  the  widest  possib  e  latitude 
for  both  debate  and  amendir  ent,  I  am 
again  urging  that  we  underta  :e  to  con- 
clude the  measure  this  aft(  rnoon,  if 
possible. 

The  only  amendments  on  Senators' 
desks  at  the  moment  are  those  submitted 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Mis  ouri  (Mr. 
Km).  He  has  four  amendments  pend- 
ing. After  a  careful  canvass  )f  them.  I 
think  I  can  say  that  three  of  them  are 
withouf  objection.  I  suggest  that  we 
call  up  those  upon  which  we  :an  agree 
first,  and  get  them  out  of  the  way. 
Therefore.  I  will  ask  the  Sena  or  to  call 
up  his  amendment  lettered  C  . 

Mr.  KEM.  I  move  lmme«ate  con- 
sideration of  amendment  C.    j 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  sujfgest  the 
clerk  report  the  amendment 

The     PRESIDING     OFFldER. 
cJcrk  win  read  the  amendmen 

The   LEdSLATTVl   Clirk.     Oi 
line  11.  after  the  period,  it  is 
to  Insert  the  following: 
AU     information     raoelved     pv4vu«nt 


undertakings  i»OTlde<l  for  by  lec^lon  6  (d) 
of  this  act  shall,  as  soon  as  ma  '  be  prac- 
ticable after  the  receipt  thereof,  l  e  reported 
to  the  CoDgreaa. 

The  PRESIDOJO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  th  >  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendmei  t 

The  amendment  was  agreed  t  o. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.     I  no^ 
Senator  to  call  up  his  amendinent 
tered  B. 

Mr.  KEM.    I  ask  immediate 
atlon.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
lettered  B. 

The     PRESIDING 
derk  will  read  the  amendmer 

The  LBGisLATiTg  Clxsk.  Or 
Hne  11.  It  to  proposed  to  strtk  ? 
period    and    insert    in    lieu 
oomma  and  the  following: 

And  to  furnish   on  liarch  SI. 
each     S     months     thereafter, 
showing — 

4 1  >  an  ttetnlaed  Mat  of  cammed  ties  made 
•vaUable   with   funds   provided   i  nd«r   tfels 


The 


page  8. 
proposed 


to 


ask  the 
let- 


consider- 
au  lendment 

OFPIC  !3l.    The 


page  5, 

out  the 

thereof    a 

1948.   and 
iillormatlon 


(S)  the  total  niimt)er  of  persons  who  have 
received  commodities  or  benefit*  made  a\aU- 
ahl«  under  this  act; 

i3)  the  total  amoxint  of  money  received 
by  such  country  from  the  sale  of  com- 
modities made  available  imder  this  act  and 
the  average  price  charged  per  unit  for  each 
ooaimodity; 

(4)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  aU  money  and  other  things  of  value 
received  from  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any 
commodities  made  available  under  this  act; 
and 

(5)  such  other  information  concerning 
the  distribution  and  use  of  commodities 
made  available  under  this  act  as  may  be 
requested  by  the  President. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  per- 
mit me,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  simply 
spelling  out  the  essential  information  to 
which  Congress  is  entitled,  and  which 
I  should  have  anticipated  Congress 
would  have  received  anyway;  but  I  have 
no  objection  to  spelling  it  out. 

Mr.  BAHKLET.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire 

Ut.  VANDENBERO.  If  I  may  con- 
tinue just  a  moment,  I  would  merely  ask 
the  Senator  one  question  about  his 
amendment,  on  page  1.  in  line  3.  When 
he  is  asking  for  reports  on  March  31, 
1948.  and  each  3  months  thereafter,  in- 
asmuch as  the  entire  legislation  will  ex- 
pire on  March  31.  1948.  what  does  the 
Senator  have  in  mind  in  respect  to  sub- 
sequent reports?  Would  it  not  be  prefer- 
able to  eliminate  the  words  "and  each 
3  months  thereafter"? 

1^.  KEM.  I  think  perhaps  that  point 
is  well  taken. 

Mi.  VANDENBERO.  I  suggest  the 
amendment  be  changed  in  that  aspect. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
connection,  it  is  obvious  that  the  total 
numl)er  of  commodities  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  commodities  cannot  be  known 
on  the  31st  of  March.  Those  facts  would 
have  to  be  gathered  after  the  last  day 
of  the  operation  of  the  act.  so  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  information  should  be 
furnished  on  March  31.  1948.  "or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable."  because  the 
information  is  presumed  to  carry  to  the 
end  of  the  operation  of  the  law  Itself. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
suggest  that  we  substitute  for  the  words 
"and  each  3  months  thereafter'  the 
words  "or  as  soon  thereafter  as  prac- 
ticable."       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  now  ask  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  to  call  up  his 
amendment  lettered  D,  and.  before  the 
clerk  reads  it.  I  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment about  It  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  Senator,  and  I  think  he 
agrees  to  the  course  I  am  about  to  sug- 
gest. Since  his  amendment  was  pre- 
sented, sobsecticm  (h)  has  already  been 
amended  by  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  In  the  par- 
ticular form  sulanitted  does  not  fit  into 
the  language  as  it  now  stands.  In  the 
first  place,  since  the  amended  secticm  has 


already  been  adopted,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  vote  will  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  wrote  out  the 
amendment,  in  agreement  with  the 
Senator,  and  I  am  reading  it  only  be- 
cause I  fear  he  could  not  read  my  writing. 
What  the  Senator  is  undertaking  to  do 
is  to  add  the  representative^  of  the  press 
and  radio  of  the  United  States  to  those 
representatives  of  the  United  States  who 
shall  be  given  full  and  free  opportunity 
to  make  essential  observation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enterprise.  He  has  agreed 
that  this  is  done  by  amending  the 
amended  section,  by  adding  after  the 
language  in  parentheses,  which  describes 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Government 
that  are  to  be  admitted,  the  following 
language: 

And  representatives  of  the  press  and  radio 
of  the  United  States,  upon  their  request,  to 
enter  and  freely  and  fuUy  observe— 

That  accomplishes  the  Senator's  pur- 
pose and  preserves  the  previous  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEM.    "Observe  and  report." 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Those  words  are 
already  In  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFirER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Km]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

(h)  to  permit  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  (Including 
memt>er8  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  or  their  authorized 
representatives)  and  representatives  of  the 
press  and  radio  of  the  United  States,  upon 
their  request,  to  enter  and  freely  and  fully 
observe  »nd  report  regarding  the  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  of  the  commodities  and 
funds  transferred  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able under  this  act.  Including  the  special 
account  provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
yield  to  me  so  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  a  question? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.     1  yield. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  I  merely  raise 
this  question  In  connection  with  the 
amendment  Just  acted  on.  Does  the 
amendment  contemplate  that  any  repre- 
sentatives of  any  press  organization  or 
radio  station  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  its  size  or  regardless  of  the 
extent  of  its  representation,  will  be 
granted  authority  to  go  and  observe, 
upon  request  of  that  alleged  representa- 
tive? I  am  in  theory  in  agreement  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  trying 
to  do.  but  I  could  envision  a  great  many 
abuses  on  the  part  of  a  considerable 
number  of  individuals  who  are  alleged 
representatives  of  some  press  group  or 
some  organization  that  Is  of  no  partic- 
ular size,  and  which  has  practically  no 
interest  in  the  matter. 
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Mr.  VANDENBERO.    Will  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  permit  me  to  answer  that 
question? 
Mr.  KEM.    Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  all  these  subsec- 
tions are  suiwrdinate  to  the  original  lan- 
guage in  section  6.  I  refer  to  the  re- 
quirements that  are  to  be  written  into 
the  bilateral  agreements.  In  each  in- 
stance all  these  lettered  subsections  are 
subordinate  to  the  requirement  that 
these  agreements  shall  be  made  in  such 
detail  as  practicable. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  WeU.  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  I  merely  sug- 
gest that  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  ade- 
quate and  full  examination  by  the  press 
and  radio,  but  I  could  envision,  if  the 
provision  were  a  mandatory  one,  that 
perhaps,  under  certain  circumstances,  a 
vast  horde  of  people,  who  might  do  noth- 
ing but  confuse  the  administration  of  the 
act,  would  ask  to  be  permitted  to 
observe. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  there  is 
ample  latitude  provided  in  the  language 
of  the  section. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  say,  in  that  connection,  that  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
representative  of  press  or  radio  who  had 
sufficient  interest  in  the  enterprise  to  go 
abroad  and  make  an  effort  to  observe  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  I  do  not  think  there 
ought  to  be  any  picking  and  choosing  as 
to  what  representatives  can  go  and  what 
representatives  can  observe.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  case  is  one  which  calls  for 
pitiless  publicity. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  merely  raised 
the  point  based  upon  experience,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
will  further  permit  me.  I  know  there 
was  a  substantial  number  of  individuals 
alleged  to  be  representatives  of  the  press 
who  a  year  ago  this  past  summer  went 
to  the  South  Pacific  to  witness  the  atom 
bomb  test,  and  it  later  developed  that 
the  connection  of  many  of  them  with  the 
press  was  very  doubtful  Indeed,  and  the 
legitimacy  of  their  representation  could 
have  been  questioned  They  were  mostly 
there  in  their  individual  capacities.  I 
do  not  mean  most  of  the  Individuals  who 
were  present,  but  most  of  the  few  who 
came  in  this  category  represented  them- 
selves as  being  representatives  of  the 
press,  and  that  later  became  somewhat 
questionable. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  take  it  that  when  the 
Senator  says  "representatives  of  the 
press  and  radio"  he  means  bona  fide  rep- 
resentatives of  the  press  and  radio. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Yes.  Now,  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  call  up  his  fourth  and  last 
amendment,  and  that  it  may  be  stated. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  letered  A^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
line  8.  before  the  semicolon,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 

And  to  supply  each  consumer  or  user  of 
each  commodity  made  available  under  the 
provisions    of    this    act    with    Information 


printed  in  the  official  language  of  such  cotm- 
try  stating: 

"This  product  or  commodity  is  a  gift  to 

the  Government  of  by  the  people  of 

the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  prevent 

suffering  by  the  people  of because  of 

hunger,    starvation,    and    cold.      Payments 

made  by  the  people  of for  this  product 

or  commodity  will  be  used  for  relief  and  work 

relief  purposes  for  the  people  of until 

June  30.  1948,  including  certain  expenses  in 
the  furnishing  of  this  assistance.  No  re- 
payment will  be  made  by  the  (jovemment  of 

to  the  Government  or  the  people  of 

the  United  States."  (The  name  of  such  coun- 
try to  be  inserted  in  the  blank  spaces.) 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  listen 
to  me  for  just  a  few  moments.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  I  can  prove  to  him  the  in- 
advisability  of  his  amendment,  and  I 
think  he  will  be  the  first  to  concede  the 
point  in  the  presence  of  the  facts  I  am 
about  to  present. 

I  completely  share  the  feeling  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Missouri  that  his  ob- 
jective is  indispensable.  I  recognize  with 
him  that  under  UNRRA  the  distribution 
of  American  supplies  often  became  a 
reproach  and  an  outrage  due  to  the  fail- 
ure to  identify  the  source  of  the  Ameri- 
can generosity.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  abandoned  UNRRA  and 
went  into  the  new  post-UNRRA  relief 
program  which  is  now  in  operation.  I 
have  said  several  times  in  this  debate 
that  the  post-UNRRA  administration 
has  caught  up  with  mo.<:t  of  the  mistakes 
that  were  made  by  UNRRA;  that  we  have 
substantially  overtaken  those  errors  and 
capitalized  upon  that  experience.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  area  of  action 
to  which  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
addressed.  I  want  to  prove  that  to  the 
Senator,  because  my  point  against  his 
amendment  is  not  addressed  to  its  ob- 
jective; it  is  that  it  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate to  try  to  write  one  formula 
which  becomes  a  strait-jacket  in  respect 
to  the  method  of  notification  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  aid. 

I  want  to  show  the  Senator  and  the 
Senate  what  is  being  done  by  way  of  cur- 
rent publicity,  and  I  think  the  entire 
Senate  will  be  very  happy  to  contem- 
plate the  results,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  tremendously  effective  and  conclu- 
sive job  is  being  done  in  connection  with 
It.  I  have  available  a  very  high  pile  of 
exhibits  on  this  subject.  I  am  content  to 
offer  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  my 
colleagues  a  few  typical  examples  to  show 
what  is  being  done. 

In  Trieste,  for  instance,  this  placard 
which  I  exhibit  appears  at  every  ration 
station,  and  this  language  at  the  top,  in 
Italian,  says: 

Mission  of  help  from  United  States  for 
Trieste. 

This  placard  appears  at  every  small 
distribution  point.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Every  ration  card  has  on  it  precisely  the 
same  statement  regarding  the  source  of 
aid  from  the  United  States.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  thing  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  want*  done. 

Mr.  KEM.  Would  the  Senator  be  kind 
enough  to  read  or  translate  the  language 
appearing  on  the  card? 


Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  aid  either  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri or  the  Senator  from  Michigan  if  I 
were  to  try  to  read  the  language  or  try 
to  translate  it. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  have  the 
translation? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  what  I  am  told  it  says.  The 
language  on  the  card  is  substantially 
the  same  language  as  on  the  placard. 
The  language  on  the  placard  is  "Mission 
of  help  from  United  States  for  Trieste." 
The  language  on  the  ration  card  is 
"Assistance  from  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Mr.  KEM.  The  point  I  had  in  mind, 
if  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me.  is  that 
I  am  interested  to  know  whether  it  says 
that  it  is  a  free-will  gift  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  which  they  do  not  expect 
to  be  paid. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Let  me  proceed. 
It  does  not  say  that  in  detail,  but  it  makes 
the  presentation  I  have  indicated.  I  am 
told  that  arrangements  have  now  been 
completed  so  that  the  new  ration  books 
being  dis'ributed  at  the  present  time 
carry  an  imprint  indicating  clearly  that 
all  basic  supplies  distributed  under  the 
ration  plan  are  furnished  by  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  retail  outlets  are 
to  display  signs  attesting  to  the  same 
fact.  The  trucks  carrying  United  States 
relief  supplies  from  point  to  point  are 
marked  with  small  signs  Indicating  that 
the  supplies  are  a  part  of  United  States 
shipments.  The  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  great  progress  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  seeks  to  proceed. 

Let  me  give  pnother  exhibit.  We 
heard  the  other  day,  and  we  have  heard 
many  times,  about  the  Russian  wheat 
ship,  the  one  lone  Russian  wheat  ship 
which  arrived  in  Marseilles  and  was 
greeted  with  great  publicity,  and  that 
despite  the  fact  that  American  ship- 
ments had  been  received  without  any 
identification  whatever.  That  was  the 
old  UNRRA  procedure.  I  want  to  show 
how  the  system  operates  now. 

Mr.    REVERCOMB.      Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 
Mr.     REVERCOMB.       The     Russian 
wheat  ship,  to  which  the  able  Senator 
refers,  did  not  carry  a  gift  of  wheat  from 
Russia  to  France,  did  it? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.    No.  indeed. 
Mr.  REVERCOMB.    It  was  a  sale. 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.     Yes. 
Mr.  REVERCOMB.    Under  a  plan  for 
the  purchase  of  Russian  wheat,  and  un- 
der an  arrangement  with  the  French 
Government. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    That  is  true. 
Mr.   REVERCOMB.     It  was   quite   a 
different   arrangement   from   that   pro- 
posed in  connection  with  the  pending 

bUl. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Yes.  We  went 
over  the  subject  in  the  Senator's  absence, 
and  the  facts  are  as  indicated. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  The  Senator  un- 
derstands that  my  absence  was  neces- 
sary, as  explained  at  the  time. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator's  absence  would  always  be 
necessary. 
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Mr.  TOUNO.  Ifr.  Presidenit  wlH  the 
Senator  yleJd? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  ylelf 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Does  the  Sen;  tor  hare 
information  a5  to  bow  the  ptocram  Is 
befnff  carried  on  In  Greece? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  I  win  come  to 
that  subject  in  a  moment.  If  th<  •  Senator 
wlU  t>ear  wltti  me  while  I  pro<  eed  with 
•  few  of  theK  csitfWts. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  My  Infonnatlc  n  is  that 
a  rery  poor  job  was  being  dote  of  ex- 
pffV*^  to  the  people  of  Greece  that  the 
food  and  other  materials  were  c  omin?  as 
a  Rift.  Howerer.  I  understan  i  that  a 
better  job  was  being  done  in  oth  ^r  i^aces. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Refeni  »<?  to  an- 
other exhibit  about  which  we  hi  ve  heard 
ao  moeh.  I  totally  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginfa  that  It '  fns  sheer 
camouflage  in  respect  to  the  sto  ry  Jt  pre- 
sumed to  tell.  l)ecause  it  was  no  relief  at 
an.  It  was  a  barter  job.  Bm  he  point 
was  made  that  whenerer  anyt^  ng  came 
from  Rnsste,  It  was  greatly  un<  erscored, 
and  that  when  anything  ca  oe  from 
An»erica  the  source  was  ignor<  d.  I  am 
saying  again  that  this  unfnrtun  »te  prac- 
tice has  been  overtaken. 

I  have  before  me  a  picture  of  the  cere- 
mony when  the  first  relief  coa  reached 
Italy.  Instead  of  the  sordid  t  dng  that 
heretofore  has  occurred.  wltAout  any 
klenUflcatloo  whatever  of  Amer  can  gen- 
eroeity.  in  this  bistance  the  ihip  was 
greeted  by  the  Aasertcan  am  lassador. 
Hon.  James  Clement  Dunn,  and  by  Count 
SforsR.  the  foreign  minister  of  Italy.  I 
have  here  a  picture  which  s  tows  the 
American  Ambassador  presen  ing  the 
first  piece  of  coal  from  the  sh  p  to  the 
Italian  Foreign  Minister.  11  e  entire 
ceremony  was  In  the  newsreels  hrough- 
out  Italy,  and  was  on  the  ItaM  m  radio. 
That  repreaents  the  diflerenee  between 
what  goes  on  now  and  what  w«  it  on  be- 
fbre. 

Mr.  TYDIKOe.  Mr.  PresMi  nt,  win 
the  aenator  yield? 

Mr.  YAlfDENBBRO.    I  yiek  . 

Mr.  TYDfNOe.  I  should  like  to  tell 
the  Senator  what  he  probaUj  already 
knows,  that  that  same  procei  ure  was 
carried  out  In  sever*]  Italian  po  rt  towns. 
The  same  procedure  was  foi  owed  In 
order  to  publicise  America'^  gl  t  to  the 
Italian  people. 

While  I  am  OR  my  feet  I  sh  Mild  like 
to  say  that  I  believe  that  Mr.  I  unn.  our 
Ambassador  in  luly.  has  done  the  best 
Job  of  any  of  our  foreign  repres  rntatives 
la  pubHcltfnf  to  the  recipient  p  lople  the 
methods  and  the  i<meroslty  of  tie  Amer- 
ican paopit  toward  thoaa  sinck  'n  eoun- 
tries. 

Mr.  VANDBNBEHO  l  thank  the  am- 
•tor  I  think  his  compliment  t<  AmbM- 
iMlor  Dunn  la  justified. 

In  raapeet  to  radio  broadrastji  in  lUly, 
the  arrival  of  ail  rrllcf  »hlp«,  ind  par- 
Mcolarly  the  diatrtbutton  of  strtf  tomyeln 
•Ml  the  project  for  lupplrmentlry  feed* 
tnf  of  children  In  schools  and  klnder- 
■•rtMM.  have  baen  covered  in  lletall  by 
rMNo  ihrouchout  the  oparali^.  Tha 
aevcreeli,  •«  iha  Senator  fmrn  lilaryland 
have  covered  the  arrl  ral  of  all 
The  IMentlon  is  to  eoear 
the  arrtviU  of  the  one  hundrn  Ih  rallaf 
ship  with  •  proper  earemony.  Bit  mean- 
while all  the  arrivals  of  rvlicr   hips  art 


being  noted  on  the  Italian  radio,  fn  the 
Italian  newsreels.  and  In  the  Italian 
press. 

So  far  as  labeling  Is  concerned,  neces- 
sary arrangements  have  been  made,  for 
example,  so  that  the  cases  of  evaporated 
milk  earmarked  for  free  distribution 
shall  be  marked  with  this  label: 

Tbli  Is  a  gift  from  tbe  Anwrican  people  to 
the  Itallai  people. 

This  is  similar  to  tbe  label  used  on 
cases  of  soap  which  were  also  beizig  dis- 
tributed free. 

This  Is  an  interesting  point  which 
bears  upon  the  Senator's  point  of  view: 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  pub- 
licity to  appear  on  monthly  gas  bills. 
The  National  Association  of  Gas  Indus- 
trialists has  complied  with  the  request 
that  a  notice  be  introduced  in  all  gas 
receipts.  Therefore,  as  of  October  1947. 
on  all  receipts  there  is  printed  or  stamped 
the  following:  | 

The  gas  wliicb  you  are  wingU  produced 
Crom  coal  donated  by  the  United  States  to 
Italy.  The  coal  is  sold  and  the  proceeds  are 
i^utpended  for  Italian  aid. 

With  the  afore-mentioned  association 
are  affiliated  three-quarters  ct  the  Ital- 
ian gas  concerns,  issiiing  about  1,400.000 
receipts  a  month  to  an  equal  number  of 
consumers. 

I  could  go  on  indeAnitely  with  these 
exhibit.^;,  but  I  respectfully  submit  that  I 
have  said  enough  to  indicate  tbe  sharp 
revolution  in  methods  of  publicity  which 
has  occuiTed  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
otvanixation  of  the  relief  program. 

This  is  a  very  Interesting  exhibit:  A 
Gallup  poll  was  taken  in  the  American 
lone  of  Vienna.  The  question  was. 
"What  percent  of  the  food  being  used  by 
the  Austrlans  do  you  think  is  furnished 
by  the  Americans?"  The  correct  answer 
was  between  45  and  50  percent  on  the 
basis  of  calories,  kxit  the  answers  showed 
that  1.245  out  of  1.362  persons  sampled 
In  the  typical  Gallup  cross-section  meth- 
od thought  we  were  furnishing  more  of 
the  goods  than  we  actually  were,  which 
would  indicate  that  there  is  no  break- 
down at  that  point  in  our  publicity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Yoono)  spoke  of  Greece.  I 
have  no  direct  testimony  in  connection 
with  Greece  because  Greece  is  not  in- 
volved In  the  bill.  I  was  dealing  at  the 
Eooment  with  the  subject  in  hand.  How- 
ever. 1  have  before  me  an  album  of  pic- 
toras  showmg  the  ceremonies  of  blesiUng 
of  the  (its*  food  shlpoMOU  |o  arrive  in 
Cireece  under  the  Unltad  0Ut«s  foreign 
rtUef  protram  for  IMT.  The  pictures 
show  Uiat  these  ceremonies  occurred  at 
every  port  whenever  the  relief  supplies 
arrived.  Whether  or  not  the  program  In 
Greece  has  Bono  to  any  such  extent.  In 
respect  to  publicity,  as  It  has  in  Italy. 
Austria,  and  Trieste.  I  am  not  able  to  say, 
bat  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  thia  axhlMt  to 
the  tsnator  for  whatever  It  la  worth. 

Mr  TOUNO.  Mr.  Praaldtnt.  wlU  the 
•tnalor  yield? 

Mr.  ▼ANDINBIRa.    I  ylold. 

Mr  YOUNG  While  In  Oraoce  the  Ap- 
proprlotlons  Commlttoe.  of  which  1  am  a 
■iibar.  hsd  •  imm  titmattm  with  ouf 
ofllctals.  The  subordlnat«B  of  Oovemor 
Oriswold  contended  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  labol  looii  la  tbo  manner  in 


which  other  countries  were  doint;  ft. 
They  were  labeling  them  as  gifts.    /Jter 

a  long  discussion  and  a  hot  argurient 
with  Governor  Griswold's  staff.  J»ey 
agreed  to  follow  this  irogram.  As  to  why 
they  did  not  do  It  bef<we  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  excuse  for 
not  doing  so.  I  believe  that  It  is  hii^hly 
important  to  label  everything  as  a  gift 
from  the  United  States.  The  Com:nu- 
nlsts  say.  "The  United  States  Ls  furnish- 
ing the  goods,  but  they  are  charging  too 
high  prices."  I  think  it  is  highly  imiwr- 
tant  to  get  the  truth  down  to  the  con- 
sumers, the  poor  people  who  do  not  have 
access  to  a  great  deal  of  news. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  bel  eve 
that  any  Member  of  the  Senate  disagiees 
with  the  able  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. I  reassert  that  the  objective  of  the 
bill,  under  the  language  already  in  it,,  is 
to  approach  that  ideal  in  every  (vactical 
degree.  The  exhibits  which  I  have  been 
submitting  are  simply  for  the  porposo  of 
sustaining  my  belief  that  we  are  making 
tremendous  practical  progress  in  ihis 
direction. 

I  want  very  briefly  to  state  why  I  think 
it  would  be  unfortunate  to  proceed  in 
the  fashion  Indicated  by  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  froi  Missouri, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  agree  wjth 
me  that  those  who  are  administering 
this  program  have  demonstrated  their 
right  to  our  confidence  in  undertak  ng 
to  achieve  the  results  which  he  would 

The  amendment  submitted  by  the  S«>n- 
ator  from  Missouri  would  require  definite 
and  specific  language  to  be  used  In  e- 
spect  to  all  the  notifications.  I  respe-^t- 
fully  submit  that  It  is  not  advisable  to 
undertake  to  write  one  formula  to  be 
covered  in  respect  to  all  these  gifts.  I 
will  make  that  point  further  plain  by 
poiniing  to  the  latter  pert  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  in  which  he  would  hi;ve 
the  standard  notices  read  as  follows: 

Payments  made  by  the  people  at 

for  this  prothict  or  commodity  will  be  u;ed 
for  relief  and  work-reMef  pumoers  for  -.he 
people  at untU  June  30.  1&48— 

In  the  first  jHace.  the  date  is  wrong, 
because  the  propoeed  act  will  expre 
March  SI.  194»- 

Inciudlng  certain  expenses  In  the  fximiih- 
ing  of  this  asilstance. 

Under  the  plan  which  is  now  contem- 
plated, the  trust  funds  which  are  iiC- 
cumulated  as  the  result  of  the  deposit  of 
local  currencies  we  hope  «re  going  to  be 
used  In  a  number  of  fashions  whl::h  the 
Senator  has  not  identified.  It  U  the 
hope  that  the  funds  can  be  umkI  for  Io<  al 
publicity  purpoees  in  local  radio  and  news 
avenuea,  which  would  achieve  In  emplia- 
slaM  (aahlon  the  precise  result  which 
the  Sioator  wanU  accomplished;  and  yet. 
under  the  laofuafe  of  the  notice  as  he 
would  hsve  It  written,  we  would  be  pie- 
cluded  from  exploring  that  aram  or  roov- 
Ini  In  thst  direction. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  1  do  not 
think  It  Is  practical,  In  a  complex  pub- 
licity pioblrm  of  tliis  nature,  for  Coa* 
iraaa  to  try  to  suy  in  ong  formula  what 
Ibi  UtBguaga  should  b«  In  respect  to  noil- 
floMloo  ttf  our  geheroally.  or  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  U  the  source  at 
the  aupi'UH. 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  and,  I  hope,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  realize  that  it  would 
be  better  psychology  for  us  not  to  under- 
take to  make  that  personal  contact? 
Let  it  be  accomplished  either  through 
agreements  we  make  with  the  recipients, 
or  through  the  French,  or  whatever  other 
agency  is  distributing  relief.  It  would 
have  a  much  better  effect  coming  from 
those  sources  than  it  would  coming  from 
us.  because  otherwise  it  would  appear 
we  were  impressing  it  upon  them  from 
our  standpoint. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  wholly  correct.  I 
think  it  is  possible  to  overdo  this  busi- 
ness of  forcing  upon  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  grace  a  too  personal  and  direct  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  fact.  I  think  we 
may  rob  the  gift  of  much  of  its  ultimate 
advantage. 

Furthermore.  I  make  this  point  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri,  that  if  it  is  desired 
to  be  more  specific  in  connection  with 
the  general  requirement  of  the  law  for 
a  publicity  program,  the  place  to  do  it 
is  In  the  bilateral  agreement  between  the 
beneficiary  government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  the  face 
of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  prac- 
tical difiBculty  In  doing  precisely  what 
the  Senate  proposes.  In  view  of  the 
demonstration  I  have  given  the  Senate 
that  the  administrative  forces  of  the  Re- 
lief Act  are  making  tremendous  progress 
In  the  direction  of  achieving  the  result 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Missouri 
seeks.  I  wonder  If  he  would  not  be  con- 
tent to  accept  a  batting  average  of  750 
percent  out  of  1,000  this  afternoon,  and 
leave  the  development  of  this  Idea  to 
the  bilateral  agreements  that  shall  be 
written. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Before  the  able 
Senator  persuades  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  should  like  to  put  a  question. 
The  Senator  has  said  with  some  force 
that  there  should  not  be  merely  a  state- 
ment prescribed  In  the  bill.  Let  me  ask 
the  able  Senator  If  there  Is  any  provision 
that  requires  placing  a  printed  statement 
upon  any  package  of  relief  goods  sent 
to  other  countries,  that  is.  requires  it  to 
be  stated  In  Mome  language. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  will  read  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  bill  to  the  Senator: 

■ac.  a.  All  oommodlttfs  msde  avHlUblt 
pursuant  to  this  act  or  th»  oontninert  of 
such  oummudttiSH  •bHil.  tu  the  extent  prnc- 
tloHble.  be  iTHrked,  atumped,  branded,  or 
labeled  in  s  oonsplcuuuk  plsce  its  legibly.  tn« 
dellbly  Hnd  pvrmnnontly  ut  thr  nut  ure  of 
auch  ODmmudiiioii  or  cuninineri  will  nermit. 
In  luch  mi4nn«r  us  to  indintie  to  thf  people 
or  the  ouuniry  uf  destinntion  thnt  suth  com* 
modlilea  hovi>  been  riirnlnhed  or  msde  svsll- 
•bta  by  the  United  atniee, 

Mr.  REViiiRCOMB.    Let  me  lay  to  the 

able  Sonuiut  thut  I  recall  a  very  recent 
meettni  In  London  where  that  very  qufs- 
tlon  waa  lalaod.  thnt  of  the  bllliona  of 
dollara  thai  huve  bcon  sent  Into  Europe 
for  reUt(  there  wu  a  lad  Iftck  o(  und«r- 


standing  on  the  pari  of  the  people  who 
received  the  relief  that  it  came  from 
this  country.  Thereupon  someone  said 
that  the  Congress  had  l>een  at  great 
fault  in  cutting  appropriations  to  broad- 
cast messages  abroad.  I  feel  that  we  do 
not  want  to  take  a  step  here  which  will 
lead  us  into  such  a  situation  that  some- 
one may  say  that  we  must  appropriate 
more  money  for  foreign  broadcasts.  We 
should  do  sdl  we  can  to  convey  to  the 
recipients  of  these  gifts  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  the  gifts  of  this  country 
in  order  to  help  to  feed  them.  I  think 
any  measure  we  can  take  to  impress  that 
upon  them,  even  though  we  have  to 
specify  it  in  the  bill,  is  in  keeping  with 
what  is  wanted  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  as  well  as  many  other  Sena- 
tors. So  anything  we  can  add  to  the  bill 
that  will  definitely  carry  through  the  idea 
of  conveying  the  facts  to  the  people  who 
receive  the  goods  would  be  a  good  addi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  welcome  the 
Senator's  statement.  I  agree  entirely 
with  his  objective.  I  simply  reiterate — 
and  with  this  I  am  through— that  I  think 
to  attempt  to  write  one  standard  public- 
ity formula  Into  the  bill,  particularly  in 
the  language  indicated,  which  certainly 
is  inadequate  to  the  situation,  would 
not  be  to  encourage  the  result  sought  by 
the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  but 
would  be  distinctly  to  curtail  it.  because, 
under  the  language  of  the  amendment  as 
proposed,  the  local  trust  funds  could  not 
be  used  for  publicity  purposes.  An  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  work  something  out 
with  respect  to  local  newspapers  and  the 
local  radio  in  that  aspect  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  REVERCOMB.  How  does  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri exclude  In  any  way  the  use  of  other 
means  to  convey  the  same  Information 
to  the  recipients? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Because  it  un- 
dertakes to  say  to  each  recipient  that 
the  payment  made  will  be  used  for  relief 
and  certain  relief  purposes,  including 
certain  expenses  in  the  furnishing  of  the 
assistance  That  would  mean  excluijive- 
ly  the  administration  of  relief. 

I  am  merely  indicating  the  possibility 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States— and 
I  say  It  with  the  greatest  respect— hav- 
ing wit  enough  to  anticipate  all  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  that  will  be  Involved 
In  connection  vlth  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining adequate  publicity.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  anticipate  the  subject  suf- 
ficiently to  say.  "This  la  the  way  you 
must  do  It."  I  fall  to  see  the  necraslty 
of  the  provlalon  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  clear  evidence  of  the  thoroughly 
explained  and  often  ingenlotu  proiireu 
which  la  being  made  In  connection  with 
the  present  administration  of  relief, 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  That  la  the  very 
quoNllon  which  has  been  raised  here,  that 
In  the  past,  whatever  may  happen  now, 
JudglnB  from  tht*  exhibits  offerfd  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Michiian,  wf  havt 
heard  time  and  time  again  that  It  U\  ad- 
vlaoble  to  makf  known  to  the  rrclptcnU 
the  fad  that  the  gift*  have  come  from 
thli  cniinlry.  That  li  the  reason  ahy  1 
tndorra  any  atep  that  wlU  help  oonvey 


to  them  the  true  fact  that  the  goods  are 
coming  from  this  country. 

Mr.  CORDON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  have 
utterly  failed  in  our  attempts  to  let  the 
people  of  Europe  know  that  the  relief  we 
have  been  furnishing  to  them  has  come 
to  them  without  charge  so  far  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. They  do  not  know  it.  In  Aus- 
tria a  plan  much  like  that  indicated  or 
outlined  in  the  amendment  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  has  been  fol- 
lowed— and  successfully  so.  according  to 
£juch  information  as  we  were  able  to  gain 
during  the  short  time  we  were  in  that 
country.  The  bill  without  any  such 
amendment  does  not  require,  ansrwhere 
in  it.  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine, that  any  information  be  given  to 
anyone  that  the  commodity  or  product 
furnished  by  the  United  States  is  fur- 
nished without  charge.  In  the  bill  two 
provisions  on  ,that  subject  appear,  the 
one  read  by  ^e  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  being  section  8,  on  page  6. 
I  shall  advert  to  it  first.  That  section 
provides  that — 

8ec.  8.  All  commodities  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  act  or  the  containers  of  such 
commodities  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
be  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled  la 
a  conspicuous  place  as  legibly,  indelibly,  and 
permanently  as  the  nature  of  such  commod- 
ities or  containers  will  permit,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  Indicate  to  thf;  peuple  of  the  coun- 
try of  destination  that  such  commodities 
have  been  furnished  or  made  available  by  the 
United  States. 

I  Wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  closing  word  of  the  section,  namely, 
"have  been  furnished  or  made  available 
by  the  United  States." 

Mr.  President,  we  recall  that  in  the 
debate  on  the  pending  bill  the  statement 
was  made,  and  correctly  so,  that  Argen- 
tina had  furnished  wheat  to  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  at  $5  a  bushel.  Last 
year  Russia  furnished  a  shipload  of 
wheat — approximately  400  tons  of 
5vheat — to  Prance,  and  it  was  received 
with  fanfare  and  with  the  waving  of 
flags,  but  France  paid  for  It  at  the  going 
American  price,  in  American  dollars. 
How.  then,  will  the  ordinary,  garden 
variety  of  person  understand  that  there 
Is  any  difference,  so  far  as  the  wheat  or 
the  bread  that  Is  made  tram  it  Is  con- 
cerned, as  between  wheat  which  comes 
from  the  United  States  free,  as  a  gift,  and 
wheat  which  comes  from  Argentina  at 
$5  a  bushel,  and  wheat  that  Is  sent  from 
Russia  and  la  paid  for  at  the  American 
rate? 

Mr  President.  If  the  bill  can  be  prop- 
erly amended  so  as  to  accomptlah  that 
purpose  without  the  tnciUNion  of  ape- 
clflc  language  auch  aa  that  auggeated  by 
the  dlatlniulahed  Senator  from  Missouri, 
I  should  prefer  that  that  be  done.  X 
ahould  like  to  have  the  language  aa  sen- 
oral  aa  poaalble.  But  If  there  bt  added 
to  acctlon  8.  which  I  have  Just  read, 
words  indlcatlni  that  the  commodity 
furnlNhed  or  made  available  by  tha 
United  Slitea  was  thua  furnuhed  or 
mada  avaUabla  without  ohargt  by  ibt 
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UniUd  SUUt.  ntch  a  provlxir  n  would  b« 
•dequau.  Howtvtr.  no  luci  provUloa 
Is  prttentljr  oonuined  in  the  rtll. 

Afaln.  on  p«f e  5.  In  tubM<  Uon  (c)  of 
MCtlon  6.  there  li  %  requlren  \tnt  of  tb« 
•ountry  recelylng  lUch  ald~ 

(e)  to  |lv«  full  and  contlnooM  publicity 
within  MMb  •euntry,  to  m  to  infe  rtn  tht  ultu 
mau  oewMMn.  a«  to  tht  pur  om,  toureo. 
ehmnettr.  and  aasounta  of  oomm  idtttaa  nada 
avaUabla  by  Um  Unttad  SUtaa  un  dar  thia  act. 

Unlett  we  read  Into  the  word  "pxir- 
poae"  a  statement  that  the  a  immodltiei 
are  made  available  without  ch  trge.  again 
there  will  be  no  requiremen  that  any 
notice  be  given  that  this  whei  t  or  petro* 
leum  or  other  commodities  a  'e  given  to 
that  cotmtry  by  the  United  States  as  a 
gift  X  think  that  U  the  esse  itial  infor- 
mation which  everyone  wants  all  persons 
In  those  countries  to  have.  1  it  can  bs 
given  to  them. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  we  amend  section  S  so  i  is  to  make 
It  require  that  the  stamp  ]ut  on  the 
commodities  shall  carry,  in  i  Edition  to 
the  information  that  the  commodities 
have  been  furnished  or  mad  i  available 
by  the  United  States,  the  fur  her  Infor- 
mation that  they  have  been  c  lade  avail- 
able as  a  girt  or  without  char  re.  Either 
term  would  be  adequate.  8o  nethlng  of 
that  sort  should  be  included. 

Mr  BAflKLIY.  Mr.  PfM  dent.  wtU 
the  Senator  yleldf 

The  PR18XOINO  OFFI(«R  (Mr. 
YooMo  in  the  ohalr  > .  Does  t  is  Senator 
froa  Mlehlian  yield  to  the  Se  lator  from 
Xentueky? 
Mr.  VANDBNBBMI.  I  yle  d. 
Mr.  BAUXLIY.  In  that  <onnectlon, 
Mr.  President.  It  should  be  sta  ,rd  that  in 
the  hearings  and  during  the  c  immlttte's 
gonsideration  at  least  a  hop*  was  held 
out  that  we  might  obtain  son  ■  straugio 
materials  of  which  we  are  she  rt.  as  part 
eompensation  for  the  amount  of  money 
ire  are  making  available, 

We  might  brush  off  that  lope.  and 
•imply  say  that  we  are  not  g(  ing  to  get 
anything,  however  small  thi  amount 
might  be.  in  the  way  of  stratei  Ic  materi- 
als needed  by  the  United  Slati  i;  but  still 
there  has  been  lingering  In  th  t  minds  of 
moat  of  thoee  of  us  who  work  sd  on  this 
bill  In  the  committee  the  possibility  that 
we  might  get  something  In  t  le  way  of 
gtrAtafle  m«t«rials  which  we  r  eed  in  this 
country  and  which  we  do  net  produce. 
la  return  for  this  flit  or  Um  i  vailahUlty 
of  th«t  funds. 

If  «e  Include  In  the  bai  an  a  nendment 
In  the  language  of  that  sugget  ted  by  tht 
Senator  from  Missouri  or  in  th  » language 
whieh  has  bean  suggested  by  t  le  Senator 
from  Oregon,  we  compleUly  llq  Jldate  any 
hope  of  getting  anything  eithei  by  way  of 
strategic  maUrials  or  in  any  ither  way. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  get  anyt  ling.  any- 
how: but  one  of  the  realms  wh  t  the  com- 
mittee did  not  Include  a  provl  ton  to  the 
offset  that  the  commodiUes  fu  nished  be 
ktbaled  as  an  outright  gift,  so  ts  to  close 
oU  poaalMllty  of  reimbursement  in  any 
form,  was  the  hope  that  in  Uiij  way  there 
might  be  some  possibility  of  r  rcovery  In 
part  by  way  of  obtaining  th  strategic 
materials  we  need. 

Mr.  VANDBNBERO.  Mr.  President. 
what  the  Sooator  has  been  say  ng  under- 


scores the  idea  that  we  were  leaving 
broadly  to  the  terms  of  these  bilateral 
agreemenu  the  uses  to  which  these  ac- 
cumulated currency  funds  could  be  put, 
and  we  were  leaving  it  liquid  because  we 
are  not  as  yet  able  completely  to  antici- 
pate the  possibilities.  Z  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  anything  can  be  done  In  the 
way  of  acquiring  strategic  materials, 
under  the  short-range  plan. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Possibly  not. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  X  think  that 
comes  under  the  long-range  plan. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  may  be.  but  in 
our  minds  It  was  not  completely  elimi- 
nated as  a  possibility  under  the  short- 
range  plan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  X  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregou  that  X  should  like  to 
change  this  language  so  as  to  meet  his 
point  of  view  substantially,  but  in  at- 
tempting to  do  so  I  found  myself  facing 
this  situation:  Suppose  we  were  to  say 
in  line  23  that  "such  commodities  have 
been  furnished  without  charge  by  the 
United  States." 

And  suppose  we  did  charge  the  cost 
of  local  administration  to  the  fund  con- 
taining the  local  currency.  Would  the 
Senator  think  we  were  still  entitled  to 
say  that  the  commodities  were  furnished 
without  charge  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President.  It  oc- 
(rurred  to  me  that  If  the  United  States 
does  not  receive  payment  for  the  com- 
modities, they  are  furnished  frn  of 
charge,  so  far  as  the  mechanics  of  fur- 
nishing them  are  conetmod.  Thty 
have  purchased  the  materials, 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  If  that  is  lO. 
I  do  not  know  whether  It  Is  so  or  not. 

Mr.  CORDON,  That  Is  merely  one 
man's  judgment.  Mr.  President.  It 
may  not  be  so. 

Mr.  VANDRNBERO.  I  think  an  ar- 
lumrnt  can  be  made  in  behalf  of  tht 
Senator's  point  of  view.  If  that  point 
of  view  is  valid  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection, as  far  as  X  am  personally  con- 
cerned—and I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  to  follow  this— to  changing  the 
language  on  page  6,  in  lint  17,  so  at  to 
read: 

All  newndHlsa  not  fumlihad  en  terns 
or  rtpaymeat  la  dollars. 

Because  we  have  to  make  one  excep- 
tion at  the  point  where  ft  is  entirely 
r<ossibtc,  for  Instance,  that  cotton  will 
be  reimbursable.  It  Is  necessary  to  have 
the  saving  clause  at  that  point,  so  it 
would  then  read:  j 

All  oommoditiea  which  are  not 
on    ttrms  of  repaytnant   in   duUars, 
avatlabla  pursuant  to  this  aot->— 

And  so  forth.    Then,  in  line  23: 

That  such  ootnmcditlas  hsvs  been  fur- 
atsbed  without  charge  or  BMde  available 
by  the  Unltad  ttataa. 

Mr.  CORDON.  WUI  it  not  be  better. 
Mr.  President,  to  say.  "have  been  fur- 
nished or  made  available  without  charge 
by  the  United  States"t 

Mr.  BARKLEY  rott. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO  What  does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  think? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  the 
chancp  of  setting  any  strategic  materials 
In  this  short  period  is  great  enough  to 


etttst  us  to  worry  very  much  about  tht 
language  of  this  particular  bill,  to  I 
shouM  have  no  objection  to  that  am  md- 
ment,  so  far  m  Z  am  concerned  pur- 
sonally. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  May  X  ask  tht 
Senator  from  Missouri  if  we  might  not 
agree  on  that  as  a  happy  settlement  of 
this  situation? 

Mr.  KEM.  Xf  I  may  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  *t  Is 
that  in  addition  to  the  language  he  has 
used  there  be  added  "by  the  people  oi  tht 
United  8tate5i.  In  an  effort  to  prevent 
suffering  by  the  people  of  'blank'  because 
of  hunger,  starvation,  and  cold."  In 
other  words,  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
bring  home  to  the  recipient  of  our  gift 
the  fact  that  it  U  a  free-will  gift.  In  a 
humanitarian  sense,  that  It  Is  made  with 
the  purpose  of  relieving  actual  want  on 
the  part  of  the  people. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  WIU  tht  Sftna- 
tor  repeat  his  language? 

Mr.  KEM.  The  language  Is  In  tht 
amendment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  "Made  avail- 
able without  charges- 
Mr.  KEM.  "By  the  people  of  tht 
Dnlttd  States,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  i  uf- 
ferlng  by  the  people  of  'blank'  becsust 
of  hunger,  starvation,  and  cold." 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  We  can  leavt 
out  "by  the  people  of  'blank'."  That  Ig 
a  rather  difficult  legislative  procedurt, 

Mr.  KEM.  "Zn  order  to  prevent  luf- 
ftring  btoaust  of  hunger,  starvation, 
and  cold," 

Mr.  VANOBfBniO.  X  would  havt 
no  objtotlon  to  that.  If  wt  could  settUi  oa 
that  basis. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  be  flad  to  ac<ap( 
that  language. 

Mr.  PBROUSON  rost, 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Did  tht  JuiUor 
Senator  from  Michigan  want  to  uf 
something? 

Mr.  PIR0U80N,  I  merely  deslree  to 
ask  a  4tttttlon.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  bill  sperlflcally  pro* 
vlded  that  the  President,  in  the  agree- 
mtnts  with  reclplt*nt  countries,  could  at 
his  option  either  give  the  relief  or  mUct 
a  loan,  as  he  might  desire.  Is  that  clear 
In  the  bill? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Oh,  no:  there  lg 
no  option  at  all.  Every  commodltjr 
shipped  under  tht  bill  will  bt  covered  by 
a  deposit  of  local  currency.  That  is  tht 
standard  procedure  covering  the  entlrt 
operation,  unless  the  commodity  liaa 
bttn  f  urnishtd  on  ttrms  of  rtpayment  In 
dollars. 

Mr.  FBROUSON.  Then  how  can  wt 
say  that  It  is  a  gift? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Becaust  it  bi  • 
gift  in  fact.  Inasmuch  a^  it  is  required 
that  the  local  currency  fund  shall  be  uied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  benefldnry  coun- 
try. The  only  point  at  which  I  reserve  a 
doubt  on  the  subject—and  I  call  thU  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Oie- 
gon— Is  that  we  have  textually  permitted 
Congress  to  pass  upon  <vhat  is  done  with 
the  unencumbered  balance  of  the  kxal 
currency  fund  at  the  end  of  the  enter- 
prise. Would  that.  In  the  Senator's 
Judgment,  affect  the  language  we  are  now 
attempting  to  perfect? 
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Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  Z  can- 
not express  an  opinion  on  that  at  tht 
moment,  because  there  has  been  an 
amundment.  which  I  do  not  have  before 
me,  of  the  portion  of  the  text  adverted 
to  by  the  Sjnator  from  Mlchlfjan.  The 
wording  of  the  bill  has  ^ecn  amended, 
and  Z  should  have  to  see  the  amendment 
before  I  could  express  any  opinion. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Let  us  leave  it 
this  way:  Let  us  write  this  language 
Into  the  bill,  and  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  survey  It  both  In  the  House 
and  in  conference,  and  we  shall  at  least 
have  this  tnrgct  at  which  to  shoot. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  the  last  suggestion?  I  did  not 
quite  get  It. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  X  am  now  mov- 
ing. Mr.  President,  that  on  page  6.  line  17, 
after  the  word  "commodities",  there  be 
Inserted  the  following  words:  "when  such 
commodities  are  not  furnished  on  terms 
of  repayment  In  dollars." 

X  am  moving  to  amend,  on  line  24.  by 
In.Hertlng,  after  "available",  the  words 
"without  charge."  and,  after  "United 
States"  by  adding  the  words  "In  an  effort 
to  prevent  suffering  because  of  hunger, 
starvation,  and  cold." 

Mr.  KEM.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Mlotaigan  not  agree  also  to  use  the  word 
"gift"?  It  sernriS  to  mc  that  Is  the  very 
essence  of  the  trnnnnctlon— without 
rhnrRs,  and  as  a  gift.  I  hesitate  to  make 
any  lurthcr  HUUBofition  as  to  the  verblnBe. 

Mr,  VANDENBERO.  X  hesllatr  In  use 
tho  word  "gift."  because  of  the  danger  of 
miMundoistundlnRs  duc^  to  tho  application 
of  the  system  of  local  currency  repay- 
ments. 

Mr.  KEM,  If  the  Sunator  would  per- 
mit me  to  sny  so,  It  seems  to  mr  that  Is 
the  very  vice  of  past  transactions;  there 
hod  bi!Pn  a  misundprstandlng.  Tho  re- 
cipient/ have  rbgardod  the  things  they 
hove  received  ns  loans,  and  we  have  con- 
sidered them  as  Rifts.  It  seems  to  me  wt 
ought  to  get  rlaht  down  to  brass  tacks 
and  lot  the  commodities  go  out  with  the 
compliments  of  the  donors  as  free-will 
vUu.  free  will  t)(TcrlnB»  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  What  tho  Sen- 
ator wMMn  to  do  Is  to  Change  the  pro- 
posed words  "without  charge"  to  tho 
words  "as  a  gift"? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  would  add.  after  "with- 
out charge."  the  words  "and  as  a  gift." 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
tho  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  X  hope  the  Senotor 
from  MlNNouri  will  not  insist  on  that.  X 
do  not  think  we  ouRht  to  humiliate  tht 
recipients  of  the  glfU  more  than  Is  nec- 
essary When  we  say  "without  charge, 
that  implies  tlint  It  Is  a  gift,  so  why  add 
the  word  "gift"?  Xt  would  simply  ac- 
centiiote  our  supposed  generosity  to  the 
people  who  arc  In  want.  I  think  that 
would  bo  unfortunate.  The  bill  says 
"without  charge. "  The  Senator  would 
add  "and  as  a  gift,"  thereby  making  a 
double  statement  of  the  fact.  When  it 
Is  said  that  It  Is  given  "without  charre." 
that  certainly  ought  to  satisfy  anybody, 
It  seems  to  me. 


Mr.  PULBRIOHT  and  Mr.  DONNXXL 

addressed  thn  Chair. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield  to  tho 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President;,  I 
feel  as  the  S?nator  from  Texas  suggmsts 
he  docs.  I  suggest  further  that  the  ad- 
dition of  the  words  "to  relieve  hunger, 
starvation,  and  cold"  Is.  at  least  from  my 
point  of  view,  not  altogether  accunitc. 
X  am  frank  to  say  that  ^  my  moUve  in 
supporting  the  measure  Is  not  purely  hu- 
manitarian, in  that  I  think  we  have  a 
very  distinct  self  interest.  I  think  ir,  is 
an  enlightened  self  Interest  on  the  part 
of  this  country.  I  cannot  believe  that 
we  are  doing  this  solely  and  purely  as 
the  result  of  a  humanitarian  Impulse  I 
do  not  think  that  those  words,  at  least 
so  far  as  X  afh  concerned,  really  repre- 
sent the  facts  In  the  case.  I  shall  support 
the  bill  partly  certainly,  because  I  think 
It  win  create  a  condition  that  will  plve 
this  country  an  opportunity  to  save  liHclf 
in  the  long  run.  and  to  create  conditions 
that  v;lll  make  possible  the  maintenance 
of  free  governments  in  western  Europe. 
X  do  not  subscribe  to  tho  idea  that  either 
tho  pending  measure  or  the  propcwd 
long-term  program  Is  solely  for  tho  re  lief 
of  misery,  as  a  personal  matter,  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  Europe.  X  think  we 
In  this  country  have  a  very  great  personal 
Interest  In  pri'servlni  free  governments 
In  Europe.  I  think  the  proposed  addi- 
tion Roeu  entirely  too  far  and  that  tho 
words  "without  charge"  are  factual,  up 
to  that  point.  To  go  beyond  those  words 
would  bo  getting  Into  ihtt  realm  of  mo- 
tives which  we  may  have  In  passing  tht 
lealNlatloni  and  I.  (or  one,  do  not  ftgrtt 
that  thnt  Is  a  correct  statement  of  our 
motlvrs 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    Mr.  Prosldtnt.  I 
cannot  satisfy  all  Senntori, 

Mr.  KEM    I  should  llkt  to  say  to  tht 
Senotor  from  Michigan—— 
Mr.  DONNELL  rost. 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  am  furthtr  In- 
timidated at  the  moment  by  tho  Senator's 
collesFUc  arising  to  rpoak. 

Mr,  DONNELL.    This  will  not  bi)  t 
matter  of  Intimidation. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  X  yield  to  tht 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  very  minor  matter,  but  1  think  it  shoiild 
be  covered.  The  language  which  has 
been  suggested  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  MichlRon  to  be  Inserted  on  line  17 
reads:  "when  such  commodities  are  not 
furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  In  dol- 
lars." Duo  to  the  fact  that  the  next 
succeeding  words  are  "made  avallsblo 
pursuant  to  this  act."  unless  tho  punc- 
tuation Is  rather  carefully  watched,  It 
might  be  misunderstood  as  to  what  tho 
"made  available"  refers  to.  whether  it  Is 
to  'he  dollars  or  to  the  commodities,  X 
therefore  sUBBcst  that,  immediately  alter 
tho  word  "commodities,"  there  be  in- 
serted a  comma,  and  Immediately  alter 
tho  word  "dollars"  a  comma,  so  as  to 
read:  'all  commodities,  when  such  com- 
modities are  not  furnished  on  terms  of 
repayment  In  dollars,  made  available,"' 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  agree  to  tho 
commas.  X  think  I  am  prepared  to  have 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  aa  we  discussed 
It  and  agreed  to  it  with  the  Senator  from 


Miuouri.  with  tho  understanding  that 
this  subject  will  have  to  be  open  to  fur- 
ther Inquiry,  both  in  respect  to  the  Houst 
consideration  and  In  rtsptct  to  confer- 
ence, because  I  am  not  clear  exactly 
where  we  have  loft  ourselves,  but  X  should 
like  to  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OEORGE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  vote  Is  taken.  I  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment. Having  ral.scd  objcciion  to  tho 
emasculation  of  the  section  In  the  bill  to 
which  I  originally  asrccd  last  week. 
I  should  like  to  make  my  own  position 
perfectly  plain.  I  can  be  as  liberal  in 
giving  away  the  taxpayers'  moneys  to 
peoples  of  lorclgn  states  jmd  to  people 
at  home  as  anybody,  but  I  cannot  for  tht 
life  of  me  see  why  It  is  necessary  con- 
tinuously to  emphasize  and  reemphaslat 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  absolute  gift. 
Part  of  it  Is  for  materials  which  have 
for  a.OCO  years  been  able  to  liquidate 
themselves  when  they  have  been  provided 
to  any  people  who  were  willing  to  work; 
part  of  it  is  for  fertilizer:  part  of  it  is  for 
cotton— a  considerable  proportion  of  it 
is  for  cotton.  As  soon  as  the  cotton  is 
landed  in  Prance  or  in  Italy,  the  mills 
of  Prance  and  Italy  will  pay  American 
dollars,  or  tho  equivalent  of  those  dol- 
lars, for  that  raw  material,  and  it  will 
not  hurt  tho  French  people  or  tht  Ital- 
ian people.  • 

I  know  very  well  that  very  nearly  all 
the  money  proposed  to  be  appropriated 
Is  going  Into  conitumcr  goods,  goods  that 
are  used  up.  ond  for  th(<m  wr  will  not  bt 
rtpaid.  X  understand  that,  Evorybody 
understands  that.  In  tho  flrst  place,  I 
have  no  desire  to  humiliate  the  French 
people  and  the  Italian  people  by  over- 
emphasising that  fact. 

Secondly,  I  do  not  belltvt  It  to  bt  a 
sound  put/lle  policy  to  bt  giving  away 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers,  That  money 
Is  the  money  of  the  American  man  and 
womnn  who  has  labored  to  make  tht 
product  and  to  pay  tho  tax  which  pays 
for  ;t, 

What  answer  are  we  going  to  makt, 
for  example  only,  to  the  OI's  when  thtjr 
And  themselves  the  owners  of  worthless 
homes  purchased  under  the  OI  bill,  and 
alleged  to  bo  worth  several  billion  dol- 
lars? What  answer  are  we  going  to  makt 
to  them  when  they  say,  "You  gave  to 
Europe  and  yet  you  will  Insist  upon  a 
loan  to  us"? 

X  have  not  Insisted,  with  respect  to  any 
of  tho  consumer  goods,  anything  that  Is 
to  be  used  up  by  any  of  the  people  In 
Austria  or  Italy  or  France,  that  anybody 
should  say  anything  to  them  about  re- 
paying us  for  those  consumer  goodt..  But 
when  It  comes  to  a  staple  article  llkt 
cotton,  which  Is  worth  a  gold  dollar  any- 
where and  .everywhere  in  the  world,  I 
cannot  stt'  why  tho  Congress  of  the 
Unltod  States  wants  to  overemphasize  its 
generosity  ond  Insist  that  it  is  giving 
away  that  product. 

Mr.  VANDENBTRO.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  OEOROE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  VANDENBERO,  X  completely 
agree  with  the  Senator's  point  of  view, 
and  all  X  am  undertaking  to  do  Is  to  makt 
this  language  fit  what  will  be  the  fact 
The  Senator,  I  hope,  has  in  mind  that  X 
also  added  an  amendment  cxemptlnc 
from  this  secUon  any  goods  furnished  on 
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terms  ct  repayment  In  doD&i  s,  which  is 
the  language  the  able  Senator  rom  Geor- 
gia proposed  the  other  day.  a  id  which  I 
certainly  think  should  be  in  t  ne  section. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  for  the  I  HI.  I  have 
been  for  it  without  paring  It  down,  be- 
cause I  hare  felt  that  the  Stnate  For- 
Relatlons  Committee  went  far 
in  its  Inquiry  to  asc(rtain  that 
iftiiM^if  of  our  Government  h  id  already 
pared  down  the  request  of  t  ie  French 
•Bd  of  the  Italians  and  of  the  Austrians 
to  a  point  where  we  could  assuredly  go 
along  with  the  program.  I  im  for  It. 
I  am  for  It  for  a  great  mary  reasons. 
Bat  I  aanted  the  Ricord  to  shi  iw  my  own 
it  ion  on  thLs  particular  m  itter. 

While  I  am  <m  my  feet,  wi  ;h  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  chairman  of  t  le  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  want  o  say  that 
I  express  the  hope  that  pre  )ccupation 
with  Europe  will  not  give  the  erroneous 
Impression  to  our  neighbors  ir  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  both  to  the  rorth  of  us 
and  to  the  south  of  us.  that  ve  are  not 
likewise  interested  In  their  problems. 
Fortunately  no  great  mon«t  iry  outlay 
would  be  required  to  aid  the  p<  ople  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  either  Mir  Cana- 
dian neighbors  or  the  Latin- Americans 
to  the  south  of  us.  PortunaU  ly  also  the 
Export-Import  bank  has  done,  on  the 
whole,  I  think,  a  very  highly  construc- 
tive job  In  extending  its  crec  its  in  this 
bernisphere.  But  I  do  hopi  that  we 
ahall  make  it  plain  that  our  pi  e^ent  pre- 
occupation at  the  moment  witl  European 
concem5  does  not  indicate  to  lur  friends 
In  the  Western  HenUsphere  t  lat  we  are 
rot  likewise  profoundly  interested  in 
their  economic  recovery  and  «  elfare. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
1  want  completely  to  agree  wit  i  what  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  <aid  about 
pan-America,  and  as  an  evidence  I 
should  like  to  say  to  him  that  1  have  sug- 
gested to  the  President  with  some  ur- 
gency that  he  send  us  imme<  lately  the 
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Rto  Treaty  which.  I  think.  Is 


thing  that  was  ever  done  to  n  lake  west- 
ern hemispherical  solidarity  dynunlc. 
I  have  urged  that  it  be  sent  do  vn  so  that 
on  some  afternoon  when  the  i  enate  has 
a  few  free  moments  we  can  ake  it  up 
and  ratify  It,  because  I  am  si  re  it  is  of 


such  tremendous  advantage  to 


the  Amer* 


lean  concept  of  solidarity  ard  western 
hemi.'ipherical  life,  that  It  would  be 
greatly  usoful  to  complete  tii  it  chapter 
before  we  go  to  Bogota  in  January  to 
take  up  speclflcaily  the  next  economic 
task  of  which  the  Senator  fro  n  Georgia 


Presllent.    wiU 


Mr.  OBORQB.  I  thaak  tie  dlstin- 
fOlBhed  Senator  from  Mlchlgi  in  for  the 
statement  that  he  has  take  i  up  the 
matter  of  the  treaty  with  tht  Chief 
Bxecuti\e. 

Mr.    HAWKES.     Mr. 
the  Senator  vield  tc  me? 

Mr.  VANDB^BBRG.    I  yiel  [ 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  think  whi  t  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  Senator  from  Georg  a  has  Just 
Mid  is  very  important,  but  I  i  hould  like 
to  add  one  more  thing  to  whit  he  Just 
said.  I  do  hope  that  the  Latin  -American 
ecimtries  to  the  south  of  us  aj  td  Canada 
to  the  north  of  us  will  not  thix  k  that  our 
preoccupation  with  SurtHW  kec|»  us  from 
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blinking  about  our  problems  of  relation- 
ship with  them.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
American  people  think,  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  they  are  thinking  very 
seriously  right  now.  on  the  subject  of 
whether  Congress  is  thinking  about  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  American  peo- 
ple when  we  get  through  with  all  the 
things  which  are  now  proposed  to  be 
dene  by  us.  I  merely  wish  to  leave  that 
thought  in  the  minds  of  Senators  now. 

I  believe  I  thoroughly  understand  how 
h£ird  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  worked,  and  I  have  a 
wliolesome  respect  for  the  work  he  has 
put  In  on  this  very  Important  subject,  but 
I  want  to  say  to  all  Senators  that  in  all 
tbe  letters  I  have  received  during  the  last 
3  days  dealing  with  this  subject,  the 
writers  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
fact  that  what  is  now  proposed  to  be  done 
is  not  known  as  a  gilt.  Last  evening  I 
met  some  very  di.stinguished  people,  who 
said  they  were  dumbfounded  that  this 
tbing  is  not  known  as  a  gift.  One  very 
distinguished  gentleman  who  has  ren- 
dered great  service  in  the  armed  forces 
said  to  me,  "I  thought  we  wanted  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  to  knew  what  we  are 
doing,  and  not  merely  the  rulers  to  know 
it."    That  is  something  to  think  over. 

I  am  very  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mis50uri.  I  cannot  see 
that  it  offends  anybody  to  Jet  the  world 
know  that  we  are  making  a  gift,  and  that 
we  are  doing  it  from  the  heart,  to  relieve 
starvation  and  misery  and  suffering  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  think  that  it  will  be 
much  more  conducive  to  self-respect  and 
good  feeling  if  people  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  what  they  receive  do  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Of  course  I  do.  But  I 
want  the  people  of  the  countries  to  which 
the  products  are  sent  to  know  that  the 
United  States  is  making  this  gift.  I  want 
them  to  know  there  is  no  charge  for  it. 

Mr  LODGE.  Why  should  we  not 
charge  those  who  can  pay? 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  finish? 

Mr.  LODGE.    Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  want  them  to  know 
that  we  are  doing  what  we  are  doing  be- 
cause we  want  to  help  them  get  on  their 
feet.  I  do  not  want  their  rulers  to  tell 
them  the  story.  I  want  the  United 
States  to  make  the  fact  known,  so  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding  where  the 
United  States  stands  in  this  dark  hour  In 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  quite  agree  that  the 
people  of  the  countries  involved  ought 
to  know  the  fact  with  respect  to  where 
the  aid  is  coming  from,  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  do  not  see  why  there  should 
not  be  a  charge  on  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  think  w«  are  talking 
about  two  entirely  dlfleient  things.  I 
am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  what  the 
Senator  from  liichlgan  has  said  on  the 


subject  he  Is  talking  about.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  another  thing,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr,  LODGK  Mr.  President,  It  seems 
to  me  that  when  we  come  to  the  long- 
range  Marshall  plan,  so-called,  there 
ought  to  be  just  exactly  as  much  mu- 
tuality in  that  plan  as  we  can  get,  and 
that  the  recipient  countries  ought  to  put 
up  everjrthing  they  can  possibly  put  up 
in  exchange  for  what  we  do  for  them.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  fairer  thing  for  the 
American  people,  and  it  is  a  much  bettor 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  self-respect 
and  good  will  abroad. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  think  w*  are  talking 
about  two  different  things  entirely.  I 
think  the  American  people  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  we  have  given 
away  and  frittered  away  some  seventeen 
or  eighteen  billion  dollars. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan answered  a  Senator  the  other  day  by 
saying  that  he  had  hoped  that  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  had  been  eliminated, 
and  that  the  present  aid  program  would 
be  administered  with  some  sanity  and  in- 
telligence. I  hope  so.  too.  but  I  do  not 
know  on  what  I  base  my  hope. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  understood  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  say  that  his 
constituents  were  objecting  because  we 
were  giving  away  the  food  and  other 
things  proposed  to  be  sent  to  them. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  No.  Mr.  President:  my 
constituents  objected  because  it  was  not 
known  as  a  gift.  In  my  opinion,  unless 
and  until  the  people  of  the  world,  in- 
stead of  merely  a  few  rulers,  know  what 
is  being  done,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
the  great  coveted  goal  of  peace.  I  have 
been  In  Europe  a  great  many  times  over 
a  great  many  years,  and  I  know  that  the 
people  in  Europ)e  do  not  know  anythinjf 
except  what  their  governments  want 
them  to  know.  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  I  want  them  to  know  that  we 
are  Interested  in  helping  them  get  on 
their  feet  Under  present  conditions  of 
starvation,  misery,  and  suffering,  I  want 
them  to  know  that  we  are  their  friends. 
I  want  them  to  know  that  we  are  not  war- 
mongers. I  want  them  to  know  that  we 
are  trying  to  make  a  contribution  to 
peace  and  friendship  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  agree  with  every  word 
of  that  statement. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
let  us  not  become  bogged  down  in  the 
discussion  of  the  word  "gift."  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  entirely  cor- 
rect. These  commodities  are  to  be  sold 
for  local  currency,  except  where  the  In- 
digent must  be  fed  by  the  government: 
but  even  at  that  point  the  local  govern- 
ment must  deposit  the  local  currency. 
It  becomes  a  gift,  however.  In  final  net 
result,  because  the  local  currencies  are 
trusteed  for  the  benefit  of  the  beneficiary 
countries,  except  in  those  instances  in 
which  administrative  expenses  and  other 
Items  are  Involved. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  to  think  that  I  do 
not  know  what  he  has  been  saying.  I 
talked  with  him  the  other  day,  and  I 
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think  I  imderstand  the  thing  perfectly. 
I  am  talking  about  this  relief  being  a  gift 
so  far  as  the  United  States  of  America 
is  concerned.  We  shall  not  get  the 
things  back. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  substan- 
tially true. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  since  there 
seems  to  be  considerable  objection  by 
certain  Senators  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"gift,"  I  shall  be  glad  to  withdraw  that 
suggestion  and  accept  the  Senator's  lan- 
guage. For  my  part  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  call  a  spade  a 
spade:  but  if  there  is  an  indisposition  to 
do  so  in  some  quarters,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  withdraw  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  Senator 
is  willing  to  do  so.  I  think  it  would  im- 
prove the  amendment.  Therefore,  with 
that  elimination,  may  the  amendment  be 
submitted  for  a  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Does  the 
Senator    from   Missouri   withdraw   his 
amendment? 
Mi-.  KEM.     No. 

Mr.     VANDENBERG.    The     Senator 

withdraws  his  original  amendment  in  or- 

^   der  to  vote  on  the  amendment  which  I 

have  suggested.  

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  VandenbergI. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  may 
the  amendment  be  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
line  17.  after  the  word  "commodities".  It 
Is  proposed  to  Insert  "when  such  com- 
modities are  not  furnished  on  terms  of 
repayment  in  dollars";  in  line  24,  after 
the  word  ♦'available",  it  is  proposed  to 
Insert  "without  charge":  and  at  the  end 
of  line  24,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  insert  "in  an  effort  to  prevent 
suffering  because  of  hunger,  starvation, 
and  cold." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  a  question. 

I  have  been  unable  to  follow  closely  the 
amendments  to  the  bill.    On  page  1,  Hne 
10.  we  find  the  words  "and  prevent  seri- 
ous    economic     retrogression."    Those 
words  are  in  the  original  text  of  the  bill. 
Are  they  still  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Yes. 
Mr,  HOLLAND.    If  that  be  the  case, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  if 
it  is  not  true  that  the  Insertion  of  the 
last  part  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
which  purports  to  limit  our  purpose  to 
the  relief  of  cold,  hunger,  and  starva- 
tion,  negatives    the    Inclusion    of    this 
earlier  term  and  conflicts  with  it?    It 
seems  to  me  rather  clear  that  it  would, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
would  not  allow  for  the  fact  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  according  to 
the  report,  the  bill  Is  clearly  designed  to 
furnish  such  materials  as  fertilizer  and 
other  agricultural  equipment — whatever 
that  may  mean — pesticides,  fibers,  and 
various  other  things  which  certainly  do 
not  pertain  to  the  immediate  relief  of 
cold,  himger,  and  starvation,  but  instead 
relate  to  the  prevention  of  serious  eco- 
nomic retrogression  during  the  3-month 
period, 
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Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator  has  a  point.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  object  to  adding  that 
phrase?  I  think  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  bill  harmonious. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  repeat  the 
phrase? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  used  only  a  portion  of 
the  phrase  appearing  in  line  10  on  page  1 
of  the  bill.  Adding  that  phrase  to  the 
amendment  would  make  the  amendment 
read  "in  an  effort  to  prevent  suffering  be- 
cause of  hunger,  starvation,  and  cold,  and 
prevent  serious  economic  retrogression." 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  as  so  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
withdraws  his  other  amendment. 

Mr.  KEM.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislati\'b  Clerk.  On  page  6. 
line  17.  after  the  word  "commodities",  it 
is  proposed  to  Insert  "when  such  com- 
modities are  not  furnished  on  terms  of 
repayment  in  dollars";  in  line  24,  after 
the  word  "available",  to  insert  "without 
charge";  and  at  the  end  of  line  24,  to 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  "in  an 
effort  to  prevent  suffering  because  of 
hunger,  starvation,  and  cold,  and  prevent 
serious  economic  retrogression",  so  as  to 
read: 

Sec.  8.  All  commoditlea,  when  such  com- 
modities are  not  furnished  on  terms  of  re- 
payment in  dollars  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  act  or  the  containers  of  such  com- 
modities shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be 
marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled  In  a 
conspicuous  place  as  legibly.  Indelibly,  and 
permanently  as  the  nature  of  such  commodi- 
ties or  containers  will  permit,  In  such  manner 
as  to  Indicate  to  the  people  of  the  country 
of  destination  that  such  commodities  have 
been  furnished  or  made  avaUable  without 
charge  by  the  United  States  In  an  effort  to 
prevent  suffering  because  of  hunger,  starva- 
tion, and  cold,  and  prevent  serious  eco- 
nomic retrogfresslon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

Mt.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  no  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment.   We  are  objecting, 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Let  there  be  a 
vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  VandenbergI. 

The  amendment  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 

GOVERNMENT-OWNED       VESSELS  —  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESmEi^T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  present  authority  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  to  operate. 


sell,    and    charter    Goremment-owned 

vessels  which  were  built  during  the  war 
will  expire  on  February  29,  1948. 

It  Is  now  clearly  apparent  that  this 
authority  must  be  continued  beyond  that 
date  in  order  to  prevent  a  break -down  in 
vital  shipping  services. 

Over  1,200  dry-cargo  vessels  are  now 
chartered  to  American  citizens  by  the 
Commission.  The  bulk  of  this  fleet  is  de- 
voted to  camrlng  vital  reUef  cargo,  chief- 
ly coal  and  grain  exports.  Its  continued 
operation  will  be  essential  in  furnishing 
aid  to  foreign  countries  during  this  win- 
ter. Other  portions  of  this  chartered 
fleet  are  devoted  to  essential  coastwise 
and  Intercoastal  services. 

Under  its  authority  to  operate  vessels, 
the  Maritime  Commission,  through  gen- 
eral agents,  is  now  operating  emergency 
passenger  vessels  and  tankers.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  continue  the  authority  for  the 
operation  of  these  passenger  vessels  if 
we  are  to  meet  essential  needs  for  which 
no  other  passenger  service  is  available. 
While  the  number  of  tankers  operated  by 
the  Commission  is  being  steadily  reduced 
as  tankers  are  sold  under  the  Ship  Sales 
Act,  those  which  remain  unsold  must  be 
kept  in  operation  to  assist  in  averting  a 
serious  world-wide  shortage  of  pe- 
troleum. 

In  order  to  avoid  needless  disruption  of 
the  vital  services  now  being  provided  with 
Government-owned  ships  the  present  au- 
thority of  the  Maritime  Commission 
should  be  renewed  well  in  advance  of  its 
expiration  date.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  the  Congress  give  considera- 
tion to  this  matter  during  its  present 
sesiton. 

There  are  other  questions  concerning 
the  maritime  industry  which  will  require 
consideration  of  new  legislation  in  the 
near  future.  These  questions  relate  to 
the  shipping  requirements  of  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program  and  the  long- 
range  requirements  of  our  own  merchant 
mailne.  Our  most  immediate  need,  how- 
ever, is  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  es- 
sential shipping  services  by  continuing 
in  effect  the  present  provisions  of  law 
which  make  possible  the  use  of  Oovem- 
ment-owr  ed  ships. 

Accordingly  I  recctmmend  that  tnese 
provisions  of  law  be  extended  until  Jime 
30.  1849. 

Harmt  S.  TRtnCAN. 
Thk  Whiti  Hooti.  December  1. 1947. 

INTERIM  EITROPSAN  AID  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1774)  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  national  interest,  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding supplies  to  certain  European 
countries  on  an  emergency  basis. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  for  immediate  consideration 
Smate  bill  1774,  which  is  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  national  In- 
terest, and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  suppUes  to  certain 
European  countries  on  an  emergency 
basis.  It  Is  to  be  cited  as  the  "European 
Interim  Aid  Act  of  1947."  Its  purpose 
Is  stated  to  be — 

to  provide  immediate  assistance  tn  the  form 
of  food.  fuel,  and  other  commodities  ur- 
gently needed  by  the  people  ot  Austria, 
France,  and  Italy— to  alleviate  conditions  of 
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The  bill  comes  as  a  measure  of 
lo  another  emergency.  It  Is  pre:  ented 
fti  a  stop-gap  provision  and  aut^o^iaea 
approprlatloos  not  to  exceed  $59  .000,- 
000.    It  provides  that — 

TbiM  act.  bowrer.  thall  not  Imply  obtl  gallon 
to  fiv*  aiststance  to  any  or  the  coi  intrlea 
aarationed.  nor  shall  It  imply  or  gu«  rantea 
tbe  avaiiabtlity  at  any  Bpectflc  commt  dltlea. 

Thus,  it  comes  in  old  familiar  form. 
but  once  it  is  passed  it  will  be  srgued 
that  since  the  flirures  of  five  hundre  d  and 
ninety-seven  million  is  stated.  Jr.e  full 
amount  should  be  appropriated,  sjod  it 
will  also  be  argued  that  since  c?rtain 
commodities  have  been  mentioned,  we 
are  duty  bound  to  make  available  from 
our  own  economy  or  others,  the  s  >ecific 
commodities. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  the  duty  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  on  wiiich  I 
Imve  the  honor  to  serve,  to  survey  the 
need  and  availability  of  such  com  nodi- 
tles.  and  fix  the  amount  of  appropr  ation 
to  be  made. 

I  merely  cite  these  facts  as  the  h  storic 
technique  by  which  such  prograns  are 
prepared,  promoted,  and  pushed  U  final 
conclusion. 

There  is  a  fundamental  chai  table 
characteristic  of  all  Americans  th:  ,t  re- 
sponds to  the  pathetic  appeal  to  help 
people  who  face  starvation,  fnczlng 
cold,  and  disease.  The  pages  of  ou  r  his- 
tory are  filled  with  the  constant  re- 
sponse to  such  appeals.  We  will  re  ;pond 
again. 

However,  this  appeal,  hmited  a;  it  Is 
to  three  countries,  is  linked  ta  an )  is  a 
part  of  a  much  larger  program  th  it  in- 
cludes many  other  cotmtries,  whic  i  will 
amount  to  billions  of  dollars,  whic  i  will 
not  only  add  greatly  to  our  already  leavy 
natlonsU  debt,  but  bring  such  a  trc  men- 
dous  and  perhaps  tragic  depletion  <  if  our 
limited  resources  and  supplies  thit  we 
may  endanger  our  safety,  raise  our  >rices 
to  heights  that  will  create  deman(  is  for 
Government  controls  and  regimen  ation 
of  our  entire  economy  and  life,  vhicfa 
will  give  us  the  same  government  il  re- 
strictions that  create  a  chronic  birrier 
to  production  and  incentive  to  w(rk  in 
the  countries  we  aid  abroad. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Preside  it.  In 
addressing  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gress, asking  for  this  first -step  in  «rim 
aid.  spent  little  time  on  the  reque  t  for 
aid.  and  the  balance  of  his  effort  ir  ask- 
ing for  all-out  and  complete  author  ty  to 
ration,  fix  prices,  and  regulate  American 
life  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  wa  i  ever 
asked  for  befor    in  time  of  peace. 

I  think  it  might  be  vrise  to  remin  1  this 
body  that  since  the  beginning  of  ^  7orld 
War  n.  the  United  States  has  distri  juted 
in  the  form  of  foreign  gifts  and  lot  ns  of 
Tarious  kinds,  over  $66.000.000.00( —re- 
verse lend-lease  amounted  to  rooghly 
$7.800.000.000 — thus  leaving  the  to  a1  of 
over  $38,000,000,000.  which  we  ga  ire  to 
foreign  countries,  of  which  almost  thir- 
teen bUlion  went  to  Russia  and  her  Atel« 
Mttt. 
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At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  list  of  countries  and  the  fig- 
ures printed  In  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Caw 
In  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
countries  and  figures  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows : 

Europe — outside  Iron  curtain: 

Great  Britain $35.  730. 161.  COO 

Netherlands 867.035.624 

Belgium ^_  638,598.000 

Prance 6.091.  173.  OCO 

Germany . 431. 127.  COO 

Austria 167.  670.  000 

lUly 1,  749.  244.  2€5 

Spain iaC81  074 

Porttigal 1.335.866 

Greece ^  788. 104.  000 

Norway 102;.  729.  613 

Sweden -  4i,  111.  000 

Denmark 80. 000.  000 

Iceland 70. 399.  OCO 

Total 46.  735, 369, 411 

^=  I 
Russia  and  aateUltea: 

Russia 11.681,393.782 

Finland 124. 0C3,  832 

Poland 602.501.412 

Czechoslovakia 243,  602, 138 

Hungary 3,000,000 

Yugoalavla 874,  036,  COO 

Albania 40,502,284 

ToUl 12.969,039,448 

Asia  Minor  and  Iran: 

Turkey _  215,582,000 

Lebanon 90,000 

Iran 30, 260.  429 

Iraq 45.000 

Saudi  Arabia 44.531,000 

Yemen 1.000.000 

ToUl 291.508.429 

Asia  outside  Russia: 

India 50, 000.  OCO 

Jcpan 294, 971. 000 

Korea 66,  641. 000 

China a.  834,  908. 280 

total 3.246.420,280 

Africa: 

Uberla 27,237,000 

Mgjpt 12. 860.  COO 

Xthlopla a.  752,  000 

Total 49,849.000 


Antipodes  and  Philippines: 

PhUlpplnes _  1, 427,  230.  OCO 

Australia _  37,394,000 

New  Zealand 6,  707,  069 

-     Total 1,470,  331,  0€9 

North  America: 

Canada 174. 697, 166 

Mexico 187,475.663 

Total 362, 172,  849 

Central  America: 

Guatemala . >_  2;  436,  700 

Honduras .  1,791,500 

El  Salvador 2.  697.  500 

Nicaragua 6.982,000 

Costa  Rica .  8,954,607 

Panama ,  2.618,704 

Cuba 68.761.473 

Haiti __  1^209.000 

Dominican  BepubUc 4. 973. 832 

Total 11^424.416 


South  America! 

ColombU  .^. .^..  $67. 848. 453 

Ecuador 26, 197, 134 

Venezuela 10, 306, 078 

Peru 21,953,000 

Brasil ,  600,  442.  477 

Bolivia 28.621,228 

Paraguay - -  8.  203.  COO 

Uruguay 32, 278,  704 

ChUe -  105,142.330 

Argentina 683, 000 

Total 780,675.403 


Grand  total 66.017,790,336 


Reverse  lend-lease: 

Great  Britain 6,  752. 073,  000 

Prance .  867.781,000 

Belgium 182, 942.  OCO 

China.. 3,368.000 

Netherlands 2, 368.  000 

Russia 2,213,000 

Total 7,811.049.000 

Balance _... 58,  206,  741.  335 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  remind  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
each  bill  cairied  the  avowed  purpose  of 
promoting  cur  national  defense,  our  gen- 
eral welfare  our  foreign  policy.  Always 
we  were  told  that  it  was  to  promote  peace, 
gain  security  for  ourselves,  and  free- 
dom for  oppressed  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  despite  our  unprece- 
dented sacrifice,  military  effort,  and  vic- 
tory, we  are  less  secure  today  than  be- 
fore, and  hundreds  of  millions  of  op- 
pressed people  are  milling  about  in  in- 
security, in  fear,  and  in  want.  We  face 
the  future  with  dangerously  depleted 
natural  resources  and  a  greatly  impaired 
financial  F>osition. 

Daniel  Webster  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate  on  January  26, 
1830: 

When  the  mariner  has  been  tossed  for 
many  days  In  thick  weather  and  on  an  un- 
known sea,  he  naturally  avails  himself  of 
the  first  pause  in  the  storm,  the  eu-liest 
glance  at  the  sun,  to  take  his  latitude  and 
ascertain  how  far  the  elements  have  driven 
him  from  his  true  course.  Let  us  imitate 
this  prudence,  and.  before  we  float  further 
on  the  waves  of  this  debate,  refer  to  the  point 
from  which  we  departed,  that  we  may  at 
least  be  able  to  conjecture  where  we  now  are. 

I  believe  that  Is  a  fair  suggestion  today. 
How  did  we  get  where  we  now  are?  Who 
piloted  the  ship  of  state  to  this  unhappy 
situation?  Why  was  our  military  victory 
so  barren  of  the  fruits  we  were  promised? 
Why  is  the  future  so  filled  with  fear  and 
frustration? 

The  answer  Is  that  we  followed  foolish 
policies,  and  we  have  followed  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  same  administration  for  15 
years. 

Everyone  who  studied  history  knows 
that  Great  Britain  was  a  great  secure 
power  only  as  long  as  there  was  a  reason- 
able balance  of  power,  both  military  and 
economic,  in  the  hands  of  several  Euro- 
pean states.  Her  constant  fear  was  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  European  state  with  expansionist 
desires.  Twice  we  went  to  war  in  Europe 
at  Great  Britain's  urgent  cry  for  help. 
Twice  we  were  told  it  was  to  our  national 
interest  to  prevent  Germany  from  domi- 
nating and  oppressing  the  Continent. 
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Everyone  knew  that  Russia  has  had  an 
ase-old  desire  to  expand  and  that  Eng- 
land's policy  has  constantly  been  to  use 
other  states  to  help  her  prevent  that 
expansion.  Everyone  knew  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  Soviets  wsis  to  oppress 
people,  wipe  out  human  liberties,  and 
eliminate  individual  rights.  When  she 
Invaded  and  raped  Finland,  subjugated 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania,  when  she 
allied  herself  with  Germany,  invaded  and 
divided  Poland,  she  showed  conclusively 
her  character,  purpose,  and  Intent 

When  Germany  attacked  Russia,  both 
nations  constituted  two  evil  forces,  both 
enemies  of  evenrthing  we  hold  dear,  dis- 
sipating each  other's  strength. 

Our  leaders,  with  those  of  Great 
Britain,  embraced  Russia  as  an  ally  and 
started  to  glorify  her  and  pour  our  wealth 
and  supplies  Into  her  hands.  Some  of  us 
were  ridiculed  and  condemned  by  the 
administration  propagandists  when  we 
Insisted  that  the  Soviets  were  not  our 
true  allies,  but  were  merely  cobelliger- 
ents  fighting  an  Invader.  Everyone  knew 
that  she  shared  none  of  our  Ideals,  but 
had  contempt  for  human  freedoms. 

The  war  leaders  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  joined  Russia 
In  a  pledge  to  utterly  destroy  and  anni- 
hilate Germany,  Italy,  and  other  Balkan 
allies,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
when  this  was  accomplished  there  would 
be  no  European  country  left  with  physi- 
cal or 'material  resources  adequate  to 
form  any  substantial  resistance  to  Russia 
with  her  vast  reserves  of  territory,  man- 
power, and  natural  resources.  In  her 
long-range  expansion  program. 

In  spite  of  these  realities,  our  own  na- 
tional administration  allowed  Commu- 
nists to  infiltrate  into  our  Army,  into  our 
Federal  Government,  and  even  into  the 
Government  propaganda  agencies,  where 
they  did  their  work  so  well  that  even  our 
leaders  believed  their  propaganda.  They 
gave  In  to  her,  granting  secret  conces- 
sions that  encouraged  her  expansion, 
and  to  this  very  day  they  are  sending  her 
goods  that  can  be  used  in  war  production. 

Not  only  did  we  help  conquer  Germany 
with  unbelievable  and  indescribable  de- 
struction, but  we  imposed  a  postwar  pol- 
icy of  destruction  that  leaves  her  in  rub- 
ble and  hopelessness.  Today  there  Is  no 
German  state;  Italy  Is  too  weak  for  war 
or  peace ;  France  is  impoverished  and  un- 
stable: England  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Socialist  government  that  destroys  in- 
centive on  the  part  of  both  capital  and 
labor  alike.  There  Is  not  a  single  strong 
government  In  western  Europe  capable 
of  stabilizing  its  currency,  balancing  its 
budget,  and  creating  incentive  for  work 
and  production,  which  is  the  only  possi- 
ble hope  of  providing  resistance  to  com- 
munism. The  cOTistant  loaning  or  giv- 
ing of  money  to  Socialist  governments 
under  the  blackmail  threat  of  their  going 
Communist  will  never  succeed.  It  will 
only  prolong  the  agony. 

In  our  own  country  the  same  adminis- 
tration, with  many  of  the  same  individ- 
uals now  serving  in  different  capacities, 
warn  us  of  the  danger  of  Russia  after 
they  helped  make  her  the  colossus  of 
Europe.  Having  armed  her  with  Ameri- 
can weapons,  motor  vehicles,  machine 


tools,  transportation  and  communication 
facilities,  they  say  that  we  must  now 
restore  our  former  enemies  and  allies 
alike  in  an  effort  to  restrain  and  contain 
this  monster  of  the  Continent  whom  they 
helped  make  great. 

To  do  this,  they  ask  for  vast  sums  and 
supplies  out  of  our  limited  resources,  and 
at  the  same  time  ask  for  unprecedented 
powers  to  regulate,  restrict,  and  restrain 
the  normal  enterprise  of  the  American 
people  that  will  Inevitably  bring  about 
shortages  and  black  markets  worse  than 
existed  during  the  war. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  there 
can  be  no  argument  about  the  desir- 
ability of  America's  responding  to  the 
call  of  humanity  for  food  and  fuel  to 
stave  off  starvation,  freezing,  and  deadly 
disease.  There  can  be  no  argument 
about  the  desirability  of  having  the 
countries  of  western  Europe  stable, 
strong,  and  protective:  but  several 
things  must  be  made  crystsd  clear. 

Although  we  are  still  the  freest  people 
In  the  world,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
giving  up  that  freedom  for  controls 
which  the  President  himself  caBs  police- 
state  methods. 

Although  we  are  the  most  productive 
people  on  earth,  we  are  only  7  percent 
of  the  world's  people:  we  occupy  only 
7  percent  of  the  world's  area;  and  we 
produce  in  our  bumper  years  less  than 
12  percent  of  the  world's  food  supply. 

Although  we  are  the  richest  people  on 
earth,  we  are  carrying  the  largest  debt 
ever  carried  by  a  solvent  country  in 
history. 

Although  we  are  the  most  charitable 
people  on  earth,  from  our  limited  sup- 
ply we  cannot  feed  all  the  hungry,  we 
cannot  clothe  all  the  naked,  we  cannot 
fire  all  the  furnaces  and  hearthstones  of 
the  imiverse. 

Therefore,  we  must  place  our  Hmited 
help  In  food,  fuel,  fertilizer  and  other 
supplies  where  they  will  give  strength 
and  incentive  to  work  that  will  result 
In  production  of  food,  fuel,  and  fertilizer, 
and  machines  that  will  in  turn  result  In 
consumer  goods  that  will  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  world  that  Is  sicker  today 
than  It  has  been  in  the  memory  of  man. 

We  simply  cannot  go  on  financing  and 
subsidizing  socialist  governments  who 
foster  and  follow  practices  that  destroy 
incentive  to  work  and  retard  possible  pro- 
duction. 

When  we  were  led  into  war  we  found 
ourselves  in  another  tragic  dilemma  that 
the  military  and  State  E)epartments  could 
not  meet. 

We  called  the  best  minds  of  production 
to  the  cause.  Tlie  best  minds  of  man- 
agement, labor,  and  agriculture  were 
called  on  for  the  know-how,  direction, 
and  leadership,  and  only  in  that  manner 
did  we  get  our  needed  wartime  produc- 
tion. 

With  a  sick  world  writhing  In  rubble, 
disillusionment,  amd  despair,  hamstrung 
with  restrictive  bad  practices  in  agricul- 
ture, manufacture,  and  monetary  af- 
fairs, a  major  operation  is  needed  today. 

In  this  tragic  hour,  resulting  partly 
from  our  own  past  folly,  neither  the  State 
Department  nor  the  military  can  qualify 
as  a  competent  surgeon. 


Production  Is  the  medicine  required  In 
a  sick  world.  Any  program  of  spending 
American  dollars  will  fall  unless  It  Is  di- 
rected by  patriotic  qualified  leaders  In 
American  agriculture.  Industry,  and 
labor,  to  direct  the  use  of  those  dollars 
to  produce  food,  ooal,  steel,  transporta- 
tion equipment,  as  the  first  step  up  the 
hospital  stairs  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

These  men  must  come  from  outstand- 
ing American  enterprise  now  employed  as 
outstanding  leaders  of  their  fields  In 
American  private  enterprise.  They  must 
not  come  from  hangers-on  around  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  which  live  only  to  issue 
Government  edicts,  and  on  Government 
funds  produced  by  men  of  enterprise. 
Taey  must  be  skilled  in  the  American 
philosophy  of  private  productive  enter- 
prise, and  be  Inspired  by  the  challenge  of 
serving  humanity  by  teaching  and  lead- 
ing men  who  will  work  in  the  ways  of 
greater  accomplishment. 

We  cannot  tell  other  peoples  what  kind 
of  government  they  must  have,  but  as 
representatives  of  free  people  we  have  no 
right  to  vote  away  our  own  people's  free- 
dom, either.  We  have  no  right  to  vote 
away  their  finances  unless  It  results  In 
helping  people  who  will  work  and  pro- 
duce the  necessities  of  life. 

Having  visited  the  countries  of  west- 
em  Europe  for  first-hand  observation, 
and  having  studied  carefully  the  reports 
of  many  competent  observers,  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  production  at  a  later 
time. 

I  shall  support  this  Interlm-ald  bill, 
tmt  In  voting  for  this  bill,  authorizing 
the  appropriation  and  use  of  money  for 
food,  fuel,  and  fertilizer  for  people  in 
distress,  I  do  so  with  full  realization  of 
the  necessity  of  careful  study  of  the 
need,  the  present  available  supply  and 
its  effect  on  our  own  economy,  and  the 
manner  In  which  It  Is  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  Insure  the  humane  purposes  of 
the  charitable  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  mere  suggestion 
that  we  are  buying  time  with  American 
dollars  and  by  depleting  our  resources. 
Is  not  enough. 

The  time  we  have  bought  with  the 
precious  blood  and  cooF>eraticn  of  Amer- 
ica was  used  to  make  Russia  the  colossus 
of  Europe.  With  that  time  she  has  ex- 
panded her  terrorism  and  her  oppression 
imtil  more  milUons  stand  in  fear  than 
ever  before. 

The  Important  question  Is,  what  will 
we  do  with  the  time  we  propose  to 
purchase? 

Dollars  will  not  do  the  job.  We  must 
have  a  new  approach  and  a  new  pro- 
gram offered  to  inspire  incentive  to  work, 
a  new  plan  to  Inspire  production. 

Work  and  production  constitute  the 
only  remedy  and  solution  for  the  Old 
World  facing  hunger,  cold,  and  disease. 
Any  future  program  must  be  turned  over 
to  men  who  know  how  to  work  and  pro- 
duce imder  the  free  enterprise  of  Amer- 
ica, and  not  left  to  men  who  want  to 
limit,  regulate,  and  restrain  America's 
freedom.  Merely  to  pile  another  mis- 
take on  the  mistakes  already  made  will 
ultimately  mean  utter  ruin  for  us  as  well 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.    Mr.  President 
to  discuss  the  bill  from  what  I 
to  be  ft  practical  standpoint 
about  to  vote  approximately  (600 
of  our  food  and  material  to 
rope.     Then  we  shall  take  up 
cnUcd   Marshall    plan,    which 
approxlmateljr      $20,000,000,000 
those  plans  require  food  and 
We  are  already  short  of  material ; 
best  proof  of  that  is.  of  course, 
that  we  have  inflation,  and  the 
inflation  is  a  shortage  of  material  > 
abortage  of  food. 

I  have  been  doing  a  great  deal  ol 
Ing  about  this  problem.    I  shall  ^te 
the  Interim  relief  biU.  but  I  am 
wtien  we  in  Washington  and  we 
Senate  and  the  Members  of  the 
of  Representatives  are  going  to 
that  we  do  not  grow  com  on 
of  the  United  States  Senate  or 
Congress,  we  do  not  produce  w 
flour  or  foodstuffs  here,  and  ncitlicr 
they  produced  by  the  President 
United  States. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  President, 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to 
ator  from  New  Hampshire? 
Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 
Mr.  TOBEY.     I  am  interested 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  sayir^ 
do  not  grow  com  on  the  floor  of 
ate.    but    some    corny    things 
around  here.     (Laughter.! 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Mr.  Presidexlt 
not  object  to  being  asked  to 
I  shall  yield  to  other  Senators 
me  to  do  so.    I  am  serious  in 
to  the  matter  of   production, 
prepared  a  concurrent  resolution 
I  shall  ask  the  clerk  to  read.    A 
have  voted  on  the  interim  relief 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
sideration  of  the  resolution,  so 
may  be  adopted  today. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  send  the 
rent  resolution  to  the  desk.    I 
offering  it  at  this  time,  but  I  ask 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  read. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as 
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\  the  American  people  are 
food  at  a  rate  far  in  excns 
prcTalllng  before  World  War  U:  and 

WlMRaa  tbe  United  States  has 
fumlalicA  and  propcsss  to  i-cntii.ue 
mikh  within  the  limits  of  its  abllit  r 
flood  comxnoditiea  to  the  peoples  of 
where  <.cndlt!ons  of  hunger  prevail;  & 

Whereas  recent  crop  fo.xcasts  and 
In  agrlcultunU  production  indicate  th 
ability  t.hat  the  quantltitv  of  certai  i 
food  commodities  likely  to  be  prod 
the  United  States  in  tbe  near  future 
beiow  the  quantities  of  suct> 
BonBaKv  prcduced:  and 

Whareaa  any  aartoos  tpcnx-tlon  In 
ductJoB  o<wch  eoHunodiUda  might 
■ihamttoa  of  cor  rappUaa  and  carr ; 
of.  such  commwItUaa  tztd  might  imp  i 
dtit  Gf  the  American  ptapi»  and  their 
to  aasitt  the  htmgry  in  freedom-lov 
tlons:  and 

Whereis  an  cgqprMBhm  by  Congress 
aeembllity  and  nirwulty  of  increasing 
ptudwilkm  tfurlag  IMS  of  those 
wwnmodltlea  which  are  in  ahort 
be  effcctlTe  In  Inducing  persons 
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agrlculttiral  production  to  devote  additional 
acreage  to  production  during  1948;  and 

Whereas  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  possessed  of  certain  powers  which 
may  be  so  exercised  as  to  encourage  addi- 
tional agrlculttiral  production:  Therefore  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hcuse  oj 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  a  sufBcicct  supply  of  food  to 
provide  an  adequate  diet  for  the  American 
people  and  to  enable  them  to  ftimlsh  food 
to  relieve  tbe  intolerable  conditions  of  htin- 
ger  prevailing  in  certain  foreign  countries, 
20  percent  more  acreage  should  be  tosed  dur- 
ing 1948  for  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  which  are  in  short  supply  than 
were  so  tised  during  1947  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  varictis  officials,  departments, 
and  agencies  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  exercising  fimctions  related  to 
agricultural  production  should  take  all  neces- 
sary action  within  their  powers  to  assist  per- 
sons engaged  in  agrlculttiral  production  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  producing  during 
1948  additional  quantities  of  those  agrictil- 
ttiral  commodities  which  arc  In  short  supply. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  have  heard  the  concurrent 
resolution  which  I  propose  to  offer  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  consid- 
ered immediately  following  the  vote  to- 
day on  the  interim-aid  bill.  I  have  had  a 
copy  of  the  concurrent  resolution  placed 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator,  in  order 
that  every  Senator  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana is  simply  giving  notice  that  he  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  this  reso- 
lution: is  he? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  giving  notice 
that  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
offer  the  resolution  and  have  a  vote  taken 
on  it  immediately  after  we  finish  voting 
on  the  Interim-aid  bill. 

Mr.  WHITE.  As  a  matter  of  caution. 
I  wish  to  Indicate  that  I  shall  have  to 
object  to  any  .such  request. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  a  perfect  right  to  object  to  it. 
That  leads  mc  to  this  point:  We  are  go- 
ing to  vote  approximately  $500,000,000  to 
furnish  food  to  the  starving  peoples  of 
Europe,  when  we  have  a  shortage  of  food 
in  our  ov^rn  country:  and  we  shall  have  a 
greater  shortage  of  food  in  our  own  coun- 
try next  year,  and  we  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  next  year  and  the  year  after 
next  and  the  following  year  to  furnish 
unlimited  amounts  of  food  to  foreign 
countries.  Where  is  the  food  to  be  ob- 
tained? Who  is  to  raise  it?  How  are  we 
to  get  it?  How  is  enough  food  to  be 
produced  for  our  own  uses,  in  order  to 
reduce  t^e  price  of  food  at  home  and  in- 
sure eno  igh  food  to  feed  the  people  of 
Europe,  if  more  food  is  not  grown? 

I  know  of  only  two  methods  by  which 
to  increa;  e  the  supply  of  food  in  America. 
The  first  is  by  planting  more  acres;  the 
other  is  by  producing  more  per  acre. 
Those  an'  the  only  two  ways  of  produc- 
ing more  grain.  Why  do  Senators  ob- 
ject to  a  plan  calling  for  increased  pro- 
duction of  food?  What  will  be  the  re- 
stilt  a  year  from  now  if  more  food  is  not 
produced'  How  is  the  price  of  food  to 
be  reduced  if  production  is  not  increased? 


The  concurrent  resolution  I  am  to  offer 
would  have  no  effect  as  a  law.  It  is  in- 
tended only  to  set  forth  a  declaration 
of  principle  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  express  the  desire  that  the  President 
and  our  entire  Government  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assist  the  15  000,000 
American  farmers  during  the  year  1948 
to  produce  more  food.  That  is  all  I  am 
asking.  That  is  all  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution seeks  to  do. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  adopt  the  res- 
olution at  this  time,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  but  if  it  is  possible  for  the 
Senate  to  adopt  it  and  send  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  along  with  the 
bill  we  pass  providing  interim  aid  to 
EuroF>e.  and  if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  adopt  the  resolution  and  send 
it  to  the  President,  I  feel  certain  it  will 
encourage  the  starving  peoples  of  Europe, 
and  it  will  also  encourage  the  house- 
wives of  America  who  arc  called  upon 
from  day  to  day  to  pay  inflated  prices  for 
food.  I  am  sure  American  housewives 
would  appreciate  that  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  were  taking  steps  to 
cure  inflation,  and  to  make  certain  of  a 
larger  production  of  food. 

In  the  United  States  Senate  we  speak 
in  terms  of  money.  Money  cannot  be 
eaten  by  a  hungry  person.  Of  what  use 
to  the  hungry  man  is  money,  unless  he 
is  able  to  buy  food  with  it?  The  time  has 
arrived  when  our  Government,  and  we 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
should  be  giving  more  thought  to  the 
production  of  food  and  other  goods,  in- 
stead of  consuming  time  in  discussions 
of  rationing  and  the  distribution  of  com- 
modities that  are  scarce.  Inflation  can- 
not be  curbed,  except  temporarily, 
through  rationing  and  price  control. 
Price  control,  even  if  continued  forever, 
would  not  produce  a  single  pork  chop,  a 
single  bushel  of  corn,  a  single  bushel  of 
wheat.  Those  things  are  produced  back 
home,  on  the  farms.  I  trust  that  if  the 
proposed  concurrent  resolution  cannot 
be  adopted  today,  it  will  be  agreed  to  at 
a  later  date. 

There  are  about  4,000  coimties  in  the 
United  States,  with  4.000  county  agricul- 
tural agents.  I  recommend  that  "the 
President  and  the  administrative  de- 
partments organize  those  4,000  agricul- 
tural county  agents.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  ask  those  4,000  agents  to  or- 
ganize a  voluntary  committee  in  each 
county,  inviting  farmers  and  business- 
men to  participate,  to  the  end  that  the 
committee,  headed  by  the  county  chair- 
man in  each  of  the  4,000  counties,  may 
take  an  inventory  of  the  farms  in  each 
county,  and  will  consult  with  the  farm- 
ers and  others  who  are  interested  locally 
as  to  how  more  food  can  be  produced  in 
1948  in  each  county.  It  is  now  December, 
and  now  is  the  time  when  it  should  be 
done. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  able  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  fact  or  not,  but 
at  the  moment  it  looks  as  though  the 
production  of  winter  wheat  next  year 
would  be  about  half  what  it  was  in  1947. 
Think  of  it!  One-half  as  much  produc- 
tion of  winter  wheat  in  the  country  in 
1948  as  there  was  in  1947!  If  that  be 
an  accurate  estimate,  and  we  are  to  ex- 
pect a  production  of  only  half  as  much 
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winter  wheat  next  year,  then  why  should 
we  not  take  steps  to  increase  the  acreage 
of  spring  wheat?  If  there  is  to  be  a 
shortage  of  winter  wheat,  let  us  take 
steps  to  increase  the  number  of  acres 
planted  to  spring  wheat,  to  com,  and  to 
soybeans. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
proper  instrumentality  for  doing  this, 
and  all  I  am  trying  to  do,  all  I  want  the 
Senate  to  do,  is  to  take  steps  to  change 
our  thinking  into  a  philosophy  of  plenty 
rather  than  a  phUosophy  of  scarcity,  and 
how  can  that  be  done  better  than  by 
advocating  increased  production  of  food- 
stuffs and  assisting  the  farmers  to  that 
end? 

I  recently  Issued  a  release  describing 
a  plan  of  plenty,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Declarliag  that  President  Trumen's  program 
1b  a  return  to  planned  scarcities,  United 
States  Senator  Homxx  E.  Capehart.  Republi- 
can of  Indiana,  tonifht  proposed  a  "plan  of 
plenty"  to  defeat  the  Inflation  spiral  and  pro- 
duce the  goods  necessary  for  European  relief. 

Senator  Capehaet,  alter  charging  that  the 
Truman  program  would  "not  produce  a  single 
additional  pork  chop,"  presented  a  14-polnt 
plan  for  Increasing  farm  production  by  till- 
ing 20  percent  more  acreage  and  boosting 
worlrweek  limitations  from  40  to  44  hours 
with  additltmal  tax  exemption  to  compensate 
workers. 

The  Capehart  plan  was  revealed  by  the 
Senator  in  his  opening  statement  on  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air,  a  radio  program. 

In  his  opening  statement.  Senator  Capk- 
RAST  said: 

"The  program  offered  by  our  President  yes- 
terday wtilch  is  a  return  to  wartime  con- 
trols wUl  not  produce  a  single  additional 
pork  chop,  a  single  additional  ear  of  com, 
a  single  additional  busliel  of  wheat,  a  single 
additional  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  single  additional 
automobile. 

"That  which  he  proposed  yesterday  Is  the 
same  old  philosophy  of  scarcity  under  which 
this  Nation  has  been  living  for  the  past  15 
years. 

*'I  wish  to  propose  a  program  which.  If 
adopted  by  our  Government,  wiU  Increase  the 
number  of  por&  chops,  will  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  wheat,  ears  of  corn,  pairs 
of  shoes,  and  automobiles — a  program  based 
on  a  plan  of  plentj? — a  program  based  on 
production — one  that  will  permit  this  Na- 
tion to  assist  the  world  because  it  wUl  pro- 
duce In  this  Nation  not  only  our  own  needs, 
but  likewise  a  surplus  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  world — and  It  wiU  likewise 
reduce  prices — and  it  Is  In  the  best  American 
tradition." 

The  foUowlng  Is  Senator  Capchait'8  pro- 
gram as  outlined  by  him: 

"Increasing  food  prodxictlon — 

"1.  Advocate  and  provide  assistance  for 
tbe  tilling  of  ao  percent  more  farm  acreage 
in  1948. 

"2.  Allocate  steel  and  scarce  materials  to 
the  farm  machinery  manufacturers  to  in- 
crease production. 

"3.  Make  available  stifflclent  ftmds  to  per- 
mit farmers  to  borrow  for  the  purchasing  of 
more  fertilizer  and  lime. 

"4.  Make  available  sufflclent  fimds  to  per- 
mit farmers  to  borrow  for  tbe  ptirchaslng  of 
aeeds  and  for  the  purchasing  of  breeding 
stock  to  increase  the  meat  supply. 

"5.  Make  available  sufficient  funds  to  per- 
mit farmers  to  borrow  for  the  purchasing  of 
machinery. 

**6.  Make  available  sulBcient  ftmds  for  the 
cost  of  distributing  free  seeds  for  the  plant- 


ing of  peace  gardens  by  urban  and  lubtirban 
rcsldentB. 

"7.  Make  available  sulDclent  funds  to  per- 
mit fertlllaer  mantifacturers  to  borrow  for 
purposes  of  Increasing  production. 

"8.  Allocate  scarce  raw  materials  to  fer- 
tUlzer  mantifacttirers. 

"nfCSXASOTG  PRODUCTION  OF  imflXaLS  AMD 

ICAlHTrACTtTKXD    GOODS 

"1.  Enact  legislation  Increasing  the  legal 
work  week  from  40  hotirs  to  44  hours  for  2 
years. 

"2.  Increase  tax  exemption  provisions  to 
compensate  workers  for  loss  of  overtime  pay 
for  the  additional  4  hoturs. 

"3.  Appropriate  ftmds  to  be  tiaed  for  in- 
creasing prodtictlon  of  mlnertds  In  the 
United  States. 

"4.  Study  the  possibilities  of  lowering 
tariffs  on  scarce  Imported  minerals. 

"5.  Immediate  requirement  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  release  its  enormous  stock 
piles  of  food  and  materials  that  can  be  used 
In  relieving  food  shortages  or  can  assist  In 
Increasing  materials  production. 

"6.  Cortrol  raw  material  Inventorlea." 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  that  the  increased  production  of 
farm  products  will  be  opposed  by  some 
on  the  ground  that  it  may  result  in  a 
surplus.  I  would  ask.  Is  starvation  in 
Europe  more  important  than  a  possible 
surplus  of  farm  products  within  1.  2,  3, 
or  4  years?  Are  not  present  prices  of 
food  in  the  United  States  more  impor- 
tant than  the  fear  of  a  surplus  in  farm 
products  at  some  time  within  the  next 
few  years? 

The  plan  of  increased  farm  production 
will  be  opposed  also  on  the  ground  of  soil 
depletion.  I  would  ask,  Is  the  depletion 
of  a  few  thousand  or  a  few  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  soil  more  important 
than  the  feeding  of  the  hungry  people  of 
Europe?  Is  it  more  important  than 
breaking  the  back  of  the  threatened  in- 
flation in  this  country?  I  wish  that 
someone  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or 
elsewhere  were  able  to  convince  me  that 
the  problem  of  inflation  could  be  solved, 
that  the  Marshall  plan  could  be  carried 
through,  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
could  be  fed,  and  that  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  Europe  could  be  stopped,  in 
any  manner  except  by  Increased  produc- 
tion within  our  own  country,  both  of 
foodstuffs  and  commodities  of  every 
kind. 

I  say  that  the  situation  today  is  serious. 
There  are  threats  of  a  third  war,  and 
we  are  told — and  I  think  it  is  true — that 
we  shall  have  to  feed  the  world  for  a 
number  of  years;  yet  we  do  not  at  the 
moment  have  sufficient  foodstuffs  in  our 
own  Nation,  except  on  the  basis  of  in- 
flated prices.  What  are  we  thinking 
about?  Is  there  danger  of  a  third  war? 
If  there  is,  then  we  should  be  planting 
more  acres  and  growing  more  food;  we 
should  be  producing  more  materials  in 
this  country.  If  the  world  is  going  to 
depend  upon  us  for  food,  then  by  all 
that  is  good  and  holy  let  us  set  about  to 
grow  more  food.  Why  argue  about  In- 
flation unless  we  are  willing  to  do  some- 
thing about  it?  The  something  we  can 
do  is  producing  greater  quantities  of  food. 
Why  do  we  not  resolve  that  we  are  going 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary;  that  we  are 
going  to  Impose  whatever  controls  are 
necessary,  if  and  only  when  those  spe- 
cific controls  will  produce  more  goods, 
when  they  Will  result  in  greater  produc- 


tion of  merchandise?  That  is  the  way  to 
solve  the  threat  of  inflation.  Why 
should  we  be  fearful  of  surpluses?  Why 
are  we  fearful  of  the  next  2  or  3  years, 
when  many  a  Senator  has  stood  on  this 
floor  and  told  us  that  the  world  is  on 
fire,  and  that  we  are  likely  to  have  a 
third  worid  war.  that  the  threat  of  com- 
munism muit  be  stopped? 

In  one  breath  gentlemen  tell  us  that, 
and  then  the  next  moment  we  hear  that 
people  are  opposed  to  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs  in  America  through 
the  planting  of  greater  acreage,  on  the 
ground  that  the  soil  may  be  depleted. 

I  regret  I  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
sell  our  CJovernment  and  Members  of  the 
Congress  on  tackling  the  problems  of  in- 
flation and  communism  on  the  basis  of 
increased  food  production.  When  we 
send  the  interim  aid  bill  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  afternoon,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  if  we  attach  to  It  a 
declaration  of  principles,  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  96  Senators,  stating  that 
we  ui-ge  our  fanners  to  produce  20  per- 
cent more  food  next  year,  that  we  wnnt 
the  President  to  use  every  power  at  his 
command  to  assist  the  farmers  to  pro- 
duce more  food,  the  housewives  of  Amer- 
ica would  be  forever  grateful  to  us.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  hungry,  starving  peo- 
ple of  Europe  would  thank  us  and  say 
that  we  were  doing  something  that  was 
practical  and  constructive. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Do  I  correctly  tmder- 
stand  from  the  Senator's  remarks  that 
last  year  in  Indiana  20  percent  of  all  the 
tillable  land  lay  idle? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator asked  the  question.  I  have  figures 
received  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  show  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  Increasing  our  acreage  of  tin- 
able  land  next  year  by  approximately  20 
percent.  It  is  impossible  to  set  a  defi- 
nite figure  of  20  percent.  Perhaps  it  is 
21  percent,  perhaps  19  percent  or  18  per- 
cent or  15  percent.  But  what  we  should 
keep  in  mind  is  the  idea  that  we  would 
be  saying  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that 
we  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
grow  more  food.  The  idea  is  that  we 
would  be  sajring  to  the  wage  earner  of 
America  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  break 
the  back  of  high  food  prices  by  growing 
moi-e  food.  The  principle  Involved,  the 
idea  underlying  the  proposal  is  that  we 
are  doing  something  constructive,  that 
we  are  trying  to  grow  more  food,  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  help  people  who  are 
in  need.  Needy  people  cannot  be  helped 
particularly  by  giving  them  money  im- 
less  there  exists  something  for  which  they 
can  spend  that  money.  That  was  clearly 
brought  out  the  other  day  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  in  his  explsiiation 
of  what  is  happening  in  Europe  at  the 
present  moment.  The  farmers  of  Eu- 
rope grow  a  certain  amount  of  food,  but 
that  food  does  not  go  to  the  housewives, 
nor  to  the  people  in  the  cities  because 
there  is  no  way  of  transporting  it  to 
them,  therefore  so  far  as  that  food  Is 
concerned  the  money  they  have  Is  no 
good.  The  food  grown  in  Europe  does 
not  do  the  people  of  the  cities  any  good 
unless   they   have   soimd   money   with 
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which  to  buy  it.  and  if  they  have  i  noney 
It  does  not  do  them  any  good  unles  >  they 
have  food  to  buy  with  the  mone|  they 
have. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Nortlh  Da- 
kou  aslced  me  the  question.  I  sish  I 
could  say  .something  which  would  :  tir  up 
an  old-fa&hloned  fight  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Ho  ise  of 
ReiN-esentatives  on  the  subject,  b  cause 
I  know  that  every  Senator  and  every 
Representative  wouid  put  his  mi  nd  to 
the  question  and  do  all  possible  tc  whip 
the  inflation  threat  We  can  whp  In- 
flation by  producing  more  merch{  ndise. 
If  we  are  going  to  make  kings  and  <  ueens 
out  of  cur  people,  if  we  are  going  t(  i  raise 
the  standard  of  Uving  of  our  pec  }le  in 
this  country,  and  the  standard  of  living 
of  people  throughout  the  world,  v  e  can 


only  do  so  by  being  able  to  supply 
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food  food,  and  by  being  able  to  p:  oduce 
automobiles  and  other  luxuries  c  f  life. 
Such  production  cannot  be  brought  about 
soWy  by  mearw  of  money.  Money  s  only 
a  medium  through  which  these  ^hings 
can  be  produced. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  adopted.  I  shai  i  con 
suit  with  the  majority  leaders  to  see  if 
it  is  not  possible  to  have  it  adapted. 
Perhaps  I  have  overlooked  someth  ng  in 
connection  with  it.  Perhaps  some  tech- 
nicality exists  by  reason  of  whlc  i  the 
resolution  cannot  t>e  adopted.  I  i  ealize 
it  should  be  referred  to  a  commUt<  e,  but 
I  t>elieve  that  by  unanimous  cor.s  ?nt  of 
the  Senate  we  might  consider  and  agree 
to  the  resolution.  I  l>elieve — and  I  am 
sincere  in  that  belief — that  such  a  Jecla- 
ration  of  principle  on  the  part  if  the 
United  States  Senate  would  be  re:eived 
by  the  American  people  and  the  >eople 
of  the  world  as  something  that  was  worth 
while. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  w  11  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  thoroughly  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  oniy  answer  to  a  sh  >rtage 
in  any  commodity  is  an  increase  ii  i  pro- 
duction, and  the  only  way  by  wh  ch  to 
secure  an  increase  in  production  a  nd  an 
answer  to  the  problem  which  fa  ;es  us 
today  is  to  make  it  profitable  fcr  the 
people  to  produce  that  particular  com- 
modity. I  do  not  want  anyone  to  (  et  the 
idea  that  I  think  farmers  generaly  are 
underpaid  today.  I  think  farmer  gen- 
erally are  quite  satisfied  with  the  prices 
they  are  receiving  as  compared  wi  h  the 
prices  of  the  things  they  are  obli  ;ed  to 
buy.  However.  I  should  like  to  r  ?mind 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  my  other 
colleagues,  that  in  order  to  enc(  urage 
production  in  other  lines  somethir  g  else 
must  be  done. 

Let  us  consider  petroleum.  Co  i^ress 
authorized  the  payment  of  taxes  on  prof- 
Its  in  the  petroleum  industry  on  thi  basis 
of  the  capital  gains,  which  limittd  the 
tax  to  25  percent.  We  did  that  in  order 
to  increase  the  production  of  petr  ileum 
to  answer  a  war  need.  We  pass<d  the 
same  sort  of  provision  to  take  c;  re  of 
the  production  of  lumber  in  the  I  orth- 
west.  In  order  to  increase  prodi  ction, 
lumber  men  were  permitted  to  paj  their 
ff^ofits  tax  on  the  basis  of  capital  gains. 


I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  tax 
wheat  and  rye  profits  on  the  same  basis, 
and  I  suspect  that  there  may  be  some 
even  in  tht  Senate  Chamber  today  who 
think  that  that  may  smack  of  class  leg- 
islation. 

I  remind  such  Senators  that  the  prec- 
edent has  ijeen  set,  that  it  is  not  class 
legislation:  that  I  have^  not  asked  it  as 
a  permanent  arrangement,  but  I  have 
asked  it  SLi  a  temporary  arrangement 
during  the  crop  year  1947-48,  to  do  ex- 
actly what  ihe  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
requested  be  done,  that  is.  to  increase  the 
production  in  order  to  answer  our  prob- 
lems. 

The  wheat  farmer  and  the  rye  farmer 
has  been  denied  the  opportunity  of  sell- 
ing his  goods  in  the  world  market  due  to 
the  regulations  we  have  imposed  on  im- 
port licenses.  Through  that  arrange- 
ment he  has  been  denied  about  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  bushel  on  the  value  of  his  com- 
modity today.  I  think  he  has  paid  a 
pretty  gootl  tax  already  by  way  of  the 
lower  price  he  has  been  receiving,  and 
he  is  not  complaining  too  much  over 
that.  I  do  think,  however,  that  in  order 
to  increase  the  movement  at  this  time, 
and  get  the  wheat  and  the  rye  to  the 
market  terrporarily.  we  should  pass  the 
bill  I  introduced  the  other  day  in  con- 
nection witli  the  pending  measure. 

air.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  sure  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  does  not  want  to  leave 
the  implication  that  the  farmers  are  not 
doing  their  part  now.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord will  show  that  the  farm  production 
has  been  the  highest  it  has  ever  been  in 
our  entire  history.  The  production  last 
year  of  wheat  was  approximately  double 
what  it  was  in  normal  years. 

Ln  my  op  nion  most  farms'  cultivated 
acreages  have  been  expanded  out  of  all 
proponion  to  their  economic  good,  and 
I  believe  that  by  further  increasing  their 
acreage  they  might  bring  disaster  upon 
themselves  unless  there  should  exist  some 
price  support  or  price  guaranty  as  against 
very  low  prices  that  may  well  result  from 
such  expanfion  in  the  event  the  United 
States  would  not  continue  to  ship  abroad 
as  much  in  another  year  as  is  being 
shipped  abroad  now. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  if, 
along  with  such  a  program  as  he  pro- 
poses, he  would  agree  to  a  continuation 
of  price  supports  on  a  fair  level  for  an- 
other year  or  two? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  nothing  in  my  concurrent  resolution  or 
nothing  in  anything  I  have  said  respect- 
ing discontinuing  any  price  support.  All 
I  am  trying  to  do.  and  I  am  fe:;rful  I 
shall  fail,  is  to  encourage  our  Govern- 
ment, through  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciple on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  to  do 
everything  within  their  power  to  help  the 
farmers  to  produce  more.  The  farmer 
has  been  producing.  He  is  producing 
today.  But  he  is  not  producing  enough. 
What  he  is  producing  simply  Is  not 
enough.  There  are  not  enough  foodstuffs 
produced  in  America  today  to  supply  our 
own  demands  and  to  help  feed  the  world. 
Even  what  we  are  producing  today,  as 


large  as  the  production  is.  is  still  so  little 
that  prices  are  getting  to  the  point  where 
they  are  inflationary.  If  prices  continue 
to  go  up  and  up  and  up  we  will  have  a 
situation  in  this  Nation  which  none  of 
us  will  like. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  What  the  farmer  is 
worried  about  now  is  the  food  self-suf- 
ficiency program  many  Americans  are 
trying  to  carry  out  in  Europe,  which  Is 
far  beyond  anything  Hitler  or  Musso- 
lini endeavored  to  bring  about.  We  are 
trying  to  make  Europe  self-sufficient  in 
respect  to  food,  something  which  it  has 
never  been  possible  for  them  to  do.  If 
now  we  were  to  extend  our  production 
beyond  what  we  now  have,  what  will 
happen  to  our  surpluses  as  soon  as  we 
quit  giving  our  money  away  to  other 
countries,  or  as  soon  as  they  get  into 
production?  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
will  happen  is  that  thousands  of  farmers 
would  face  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  farmers  should 
have  some  assurance  with  respect  to 
prices,  in  the  event  what  the  Sonator 
speaks  of  should  happen.  But  the  Sena- 
tor's line  of  thinking  represents  a  de- 
featist attitude.  Are  we  going  to  permit 
people  throughout  the  country  to  starve? 
Are  we  going  to  permit  inflation?  Are 
we  to  permit  prices  to  continue  to  go  up 
and  up  always  because  we  are  fearful 
that  if  we  produce  more  in  order  to  feed 
hungry  people,  we  will  have  a  great  sur- 
plus of  food?  Or  because  we  are  fearful 
that  prices  will  come  down  below  what 
our  farmers  can  produce  for? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
period  from  1929  to  1940  this  country 
was  cursed  with  surpluses,  and  as  a  result 
prices  went  down  to  a  point  far  below 
the  farmer's  cost  of  production.  If  we 
do  not  acquire  permanent  markets  in 
Europe,  such  a  thing  may  happen  again. 
That  is  what  every  farmer  is  worried 
about. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that  just 
before  we  adjourned  last  July  the  Senate 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  make  a  study  of  the  trends  and 
needs  of  agriculture,  and  to  work  out  a 
long-range  program  for  agriculture,  and 
made  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  was  appointed,  and  has 
been  working  for  the  last  8  weeks  on  this 
very  problem.  We  expect  in  the  course 
of  another  4  or  5  weeks  to  have  a  report 
on  the  hearings,  which  were  held  as  far 
west  as  Denver  and  as  far  south  as  Mem- 
phis and  Columbia.  We  will  also  have 
recommendations  to  make  to  the  Senate 
looking  toward  the  long-range  agricul- 
tural policy.  These  recommendations 
and  the  report  will  cover  all  phases  of 
agriculture,  including  all  the  points  that 
have  been  touched  upon  here  today,  such 
as  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  the 
disposal  of  surpluses,  and  the  income 
which  a  farmer  might  be  expected  to 
receive. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  says  that  the 
formulating  or  declaration  of  a  long- 
range  agricultural  policy  for  the  produc- 
tion of  food  is  vitally  necessary,  be  is 


dead  right  about  that.  I  hope  that  when 
the  recommendations  are  made  to  the 
Soiate  there  will  not  be  delay  in  acting 
upon  them.  We  are  not  going  to  get  food 
production  or  fiber  production  in  this 
country  until  the  producer  can  know 
what  to  expect  He  is  afraid  of  surpluses ; 
but  there  ought  not  to  be  any  surpluses. 
If  people  are  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered, 
there  will  not  be  surpluses.  But  there 
have  been  before,  and  it  is  vitally  neces- 
sary that  we  consider  this  subject  not 
later  than  early  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

M*.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
well  aware  of  what  the  Senator  and  his 
committee  are  doing,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend them  for  it. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S^iator  yield  for  a  brief  observation  and 
comment  in  relation  to  the  production 
question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  to  every  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  that  we  must  look 
back  over  the  past  7  years  In  order  to 
determine  what  course  of  action  the 
United  States  must  take  in  order  to 
assiu-e  ourselves  that  we  can  have  full 
production  in  every  respect.  If  we  look 
back,  we  find  that  during  the  past  7 
years  we  have  had  the  highest  produc- 
tion at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  How  did  we  do  it?  We 
did  it  by  the  aid  of  Almighty  God.  in  this 
respect,  that  we  had  excellent  weather, 
with  the  exception  of  the  corn  weather 
last  July.  We  did  not  have  the  neces- 
sary machinery  on  the  farm  with  which 
to  do  the  job.  During  the  past  4  or 
5  years  the  producer  has  never  been 
able  to  buy  the  machines  which  should 
have  been  piu-chased.  We  must  over- 
come that  situation  and  correct  it  as 
speedily  as  possible.  An  adequate  sup- 
ply of  machines  can  come  only  through 
Increased  production  in  factories,  or  a 
lessened  export  business  so  far  as  farm 
machinery  is  concerned. 

So  far  as  increasing  the  acreage  by 
20  percent  is  concerned.  I  should  want 
to  know  in  what  respect  there  would  be 
a  diversion  of  crops  before  being  willing 
to  accede  to  such  a  policy.  I  should 
want  to  know  whether  we  were  to  plow 
up  additional  grazing  lands  in  order  to 
accomplish  such  increased  production; 
and  if  so.  I  should  want  to  see  the  area 
and  know  the  history  of  the  particular 
area  before  I  would  consent  to  such  a 
plan,  because  we  might  do  ourselves 
more  damage  than  could  be  repaired  by 
next  year's  benefits  or  any  future  bene- 
fits. 

I  should  want  to  examine  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy,  to  see  whether  it  would 
deplete  otur  crops  to  export  beyond  a 
reasonable  amount.  I  should  want  to 
examine  the  conduct  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
State  to  see  whether  they  had  exhausted 
every  effort  to  obtain  crops  from  some 
other  area. 

Only  after  such  an  investigation  and 
analysis  would  I  say  that  we  might  pro- 
ceed to  plow  up  more  of  our  grazing 
land.  That  is  the  only  place  where  we 
could  find  additional  acres.  We  cannot 
find  them  in  any  tillable  area  of  the 


United  States,  except  in  the  extreme 
western  area  of  the  agricultural  belt, 
because  only  there  will  be  found  acre- 
age that  has  not  already  been  plowed 
up  and  planted  to  crops. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognise  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  attempting  to 
increase  production.  But  let  me  say  to 
him  that  in  recent  years  we  have  had 
the  biggest  production  in  our  history, 
under  handicaps  almost  unheard  of. 
The  farmer  has  not  had  the  necessary 
help  or  machinery;  and  yet.  because  of 
good  weather  conditions  and  favorable 
cropping,  he  has  been  able  to  produce 
what  he  has  produced.  He  has  done  so 
by  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  children,  by 
working  night  and  day,  and  often  on 
Sunday,  to  accomplish  it.  He  has  al- 
most exhausted  himself  in  the  attempt 
to  produce  what  this  Nation  and  the 
world  needed  in  food  stocks. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  However,  in 
my  opinion,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  Is 
worse  than  depleting  a  few  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  creating  a 
surplus  in  the  market,  it  is  imcontrolled 
inflation,  which  would  bankrupt  the 
Nation.  Unless  we  are  careful,  we  may 
be  headed  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  me  finish  my 
reply. 

I  disagree  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  when  he  states  that  the  only 
place  to  find  a  few  extra  acres  to  till  is 
out  West.  AU  one  needs  to  do  is  to  drive 
up  and  down  the  highways  in  almost  any 
section  of  America.  He  will  find  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  acres  which 
are  not  under  cultivation.  Under  the 
plan  about  which  I  am  speaking,  they 
might  be  put  into  cultivation. 

Under  the  plan  which  I  am  advocating, 
this  problem  would  be  put  up  to  the 
farmers  in  their  own  counties.  The 
coimty  agrictiltural  agent  in  each 
county  would  be  given  the  responsibility 
of  surveying  his  coimty,  talking  with  his 
farmers,  and  trying  to  figure  out  the 
possibility,  in  each  of  the  4,000  counties 
in  the  United  States,  of  increasing  pro- 
duction. I  know  that  we  have  had  large 
production.  The  farmers  have  done  a 
remarkable  job,  but  it  has  not  been 
enough. 

Mr.  THYB.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  comment? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  We  have  been  exceeding- 
ly lucky  as  a  people  during  recent  years, 
because  of  the  reasonable  amount  of 
rainfall  in  the  so-called  arid  area  of 
this  Nation,  where  we  have  been  grow- 
ing great  crops  of  wheat.  In  the  event 
that  we  should  break  up  too  much  graz- 
ing land  and  have  just  1  month  of  dry 
weather  such  as  we  experienced  in  some 
sections  of  the  Nation  last  July,  and 
such  as  has  been  experienced  in  the  Pan- 
handle Wheat  Belt  of  Texas  during  the 
past  fall,  and  just  24  hours  of  strong 
wind  which  would  create  a  dust  condi- 
tion in  that  arid  area,  more  crops  woidd 
be  destroyed  in  a  period  of  24  hours  than 
would  be  compensated  for  by  all  the 
additional  cropping  we  could  get  by  plow- 


ing up  a  few  acres  of  grasine  land  which 
should  not  be  i^owed  up. 

If  we  plow  up  our  pasture  land  and 
exceed  the  normal  margin  of  ssJety  in 
pasturage,  we  sh£dl  destroy  our  pastures 
and  destroy  production  in  dairy  products. 

So  far  as  the  tillable  or  cultivated  area 
of  the  United  States  is  concerned.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  were  to  conduct  a  close 
survey  and  receive  reports  from  the 
county  agents,  they  would  advise  us  that 
we  have  already  tilled  more  acreatre  than 
is  economically  safe  in  the  United  States. 
But  if  we  should  find  that  we  have  not.  I 
would  go  along  with  the  Senator's  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  misses  the  point  entirely.  He 
is  talking  about  plowing  up  acreage 
where  the  wind  might  create  a  dust  con- 
dition. It  was  never  our  intention  to  do 
that.  It  was  our  idea  that  there  should 
be  a  declaration  of  principle  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  that  our  Go/emment 
might,  through  cooperation  with,  the 
4,000  county  agents  in  America  at  the 
grass-roots  level,  turn  the  problem  and 
the  rcisponsibility  over  to  each  county 
and  each  county  agent,  saying  to  them. 
"We  need  more  food  in  order  to  feed  the 
starving  people  of  Europe  and  bring 
prices  down.  What  can  you  do?"  Our 
idea  is  to  put  the  problem  up  to  each 
coimty.  If  there  were  conditions  in  a 
given  county  such  as  the  able  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  describes,  that  county 
would  not  be  able  to  increase  production. 

We  have  another  example  of  taking 
the  defeatist  attitude  that  nothing  can 
be  done.  My  answer  to  Senators  who 
have  spc^en  against  this  plan  is  that  the 
alternative  is  price  control  and  rationing. 
We  cannot  beat  this  problem,  and  we 
cannot  control  inflation  on  any  other 
basis  than  by  producing  more  or  going 
to  rationing  or  price  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  submit  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution for  appropriate  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  35  >  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Capehakt  was  received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecisl-'vtivb  Clesk.  On  page  7,  It 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  in  section  10, 
line  8,  insert  a  colon,  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  however.  That  noLliing  in  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  any  proclamations,  orders,  or 
regulations  in  any  way  controlling  pro- 
duction or  prices,  or  allocating  deliveries 
ot  any  commodity  within  the  United 
SUtes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  WHERRY,  ifr.  President,  section 
10.  on  page  7.  has  already  been  amended, 
in  line  6,  after  the  words  "Secretary  of 
State",  by  striking  out  "or  any  other  ofll- 
cial  or  officials  of   the  Government. ' 
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That  was  done.  I  believe,  to  restilct  to 
some  degree  the  broad  provisions  of  the 
first  paragraph.  The  language  now 
reads: 

And  be  may  delegate  to  the  Secre  ary  of 

Bute  any  of  tbc  powers  or  autborttjr  eon- 
f erred  on  blm  under  thu  act. 

That  modifies  to  a  great  extent  the 
broad  provisions.  I  assume  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  one  to  Interpr  ;t  this 
section  as  indicating  that  the  President 
might  at  any  time  promulgate  rul-s  and 
regulations  imposing  price  ceilings  in  or- 
der to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  tl  le  act 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  do  submi  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  intention  is  as  have 
stated,  it  will  not  hurt  anything  o  add 
this  language  to  the  section.  I  eel  in 
my  own  mind  that  we  can  interpret 
broadly  the  provisions  of  section  1 ).  and 
that  if  it  should  become  necessaiy.  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  do  tl  e  very 
thioR  I  am  trj-ing  to  eliminate  1  ly  the 
amendmen'  offered. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  Pre  ident. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  shall  be  glad  t  >  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  S  nator 
from  Nebraska  has  discussed  this  a  nend- 
ment  with  both  the  distinguished  riinor- 
Ity  leader  and  myself.  The  Senato  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ba>klit]  and  I  agree 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
could  provide  the  President  wit  i  any 
such  power  as  Is  proscribed  b  r  the 
amendment.  Since  that  is  the  siti  ation, 
my  own  view  is  that  the  amendment  is 
unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand  since 
It  does  not  collide  with  any  provis  on  of 
the  bill.  I  am  perfectly  willing  ^o  ac- 
cept It. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     If  the  Senatoii 
before  accepting  the  amendment. 
pened  to  think  of  one  suggestion. 


yield 

hap- 

agree 

with  all  the  Senator  from  Michigsjn  has 

with 
:  sup- 
ng  to 

con- 


said;  but  the  amendment  has  to  d( 
delivery  within  the  United  States. 
pose  that  what  the  Senator  is  try 
do  is  to  cover  things  delivered  foi 
sumption  In  the  United  States.  b(  cause 


delivery  within  the  United  States 


■night 


tvcn  apply  to  those  things  delivere  1  to  a 
steamship  in  a  harbor  of  the  United 
States  and  Intended  for  foreign  de  ;tlna- 
tion  under  the  bill.  I  think  if  we  would 
modify  the  language  so  as  to  appl; '  It  to 
goods  delivered  for  consumption  '  within 
the  United  States  the  Senator  would  ac 
complish  his  purpose. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  doubt  wllether 
there  is  ansrthing  in  the  bill  which  irould 
permit  anything  of  the  sort — donestic 
foreign,  national.  International,  etqereal, 
earthly,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  Senatoij  does 
not  mind.  I  will  leave  the  languag ;  as  I 
have  submitted  it.  I  am  not  atten  ptlng 
in  any  way  to  block  deliveries  of  com- 
modities to  t>e  shipped  overseas.  I  am 
attempting  to  ehminate  any  allocations 
of  very  scarce  materials  if  and  wh<  n  the 
President  feels  It  necessary  to  mak« 
allocations.  It  can  be  debated  In 
nection  with  other  legislation. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    That  is  tlie  en- 
tire point.    The  Senator  is  not  ty 
solely  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  WHERRY.     That   Is  correct 
should  like  to  have  it  accepted  the  "fray  it 
is  written. 


such 
con- 


ng  it 


The  PRISIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
WherryJ. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  correctlj  understand  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.    I  do,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  thought  I  had 
a  hard  and  fast  contract  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idatio. 

Mr.  TAYIX)R.  That  was  with  ref- 
erence to  another  amendment.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  mean  to  ap- 
ply It  to  all  amendments? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator 
from  Michig m  cannot  be  blamed  for  be- 
ing hopeful. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  want  to  live  up  to 
any  agreement  I  make. 

Mr.  VANEiENBERO.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  Is  foreclosed. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  should  be  glad  to 
make  the  same  deal  on  tliis  amendment 
I  made  with  respect  to  the  other. 

Mr.  VANEENBERO.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  thtre  is  some  doubt  about  the 
situation,  could  we  agree  to  be  rather 
prompt  and  brief  in  our  discussion  of 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  shall  not  be  too  long 
with  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  amend- 
ment is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  a.s  follows: 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  C\iropean 
Interim  Aid  Act  of  1947. 

Sac.  a.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  pro- 
vide Immediate  assistance  in  the  form  of 
food.  fuel,  and  other  commodities  urgently 
needed  by  the  peoples  of  Europe,  to  alleviate 
conditions  of  Intolerable  hunger  and  cold  and 
prevent  serious  economic  retrogression  which 
would  Jeopardize  any  general  European  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  based  on  self-help 
and  cooperation. 

8k.  3.  The  President  shall  allocate  to  the 
United  Nations  the  sum  of  $597,000,000  to 
c&rry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  The 
United  Nations  shall  u.se  this  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  human  suffering 
through  the  winter  of  1947-48.  through  the 
procurement  of  food.  seed,  fertiliser,  coal, 
petroleum  and  petrolevim  products,  other 
fuel,  fibers;  pesticides:  medical  supplies  and 
such  other  commodities  as  It  finds  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  act  .IS  set  forth  In  section  2;  also  through 
the  transportation  and  storage  of  such  com- 
modities and  the  payment  of  accessorial  and 
administrative  expenses  and  expenses  for 
compensation  and  travel  of  personnel  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  thla  act.  No 
funds  appropriated  under  this  act  shall  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  armaments, 
or  munitions  of  war. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  t597.000.000,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act.  This 
act.  however,  shall  not  Imply  any  obligation 
to  give  any  aaslstance.  nor  shall  It  Imply  nr 
guarantee  th«  avaUablllty  of  any  specific 
commodities. 

Sic.  5.  All  commodities  made  svallable 
pursuant  to  this  act  or  the  containers  of 
such  comn-odltles  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, be  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or 
labeled  In  a  conspicuous  place  as  legibly,  In- 


delibly, and  permanently  as  the  nature  of 
Buch  commodities  or  containers  will  permit, 
in  such  manner  as  to  Indicate  to  the  people 
of  the  country  of  destination  that  such  com- 
modities have  been  furnished  or  made  avaU- 
able  by  the  United  States. 

Sec  6.  The  United  States  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  shall  take  appropriate  steps 
to  encourage  other  countries  to  make  avail- 
able to  recipient  countries  such  assistance 
as  they  may  be  able  to  furnish. 

Sec.  7.  The  President,  from  time  to  time, 
but  not  less  frequently  than  once  every  cal- 
endar quarter,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
quarterly  period  after  all  operations  under 
the  authority  of  this  act  have  been  com- 
pleted, shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port of  operations  under  this  act.  Reports 
provided  for  under  this  section  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
If  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  Is  not  In  session. 

Sec.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  circum- 
stance shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  act  and  the  applica- 
bility of  such  provision  to  other  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  national  In- 
terest, and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  supplies  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  United  Nations  on  an  emergency 
basis  for  the  relief  of  hunger  and  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  creed,  or  political  belief." 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  my  interest  in  the  United  Nations 
and  my  earnest  desire  that  the  United 
Nations  shall  become  strong  enough  to 
keep  peace  in  the  world  are  well  known. 

At  the  time  of  the  Oreek-Turkish  pro- 
posal— It  would  probably  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  say  the  Oreek-Turkish 
fla.sco — when  Senators  were  debating  the 
subject  on  the  floor,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper],  I.  and  a  few  other 
Senators  urged  that  Oreek-Turkish  aid 
be  handled  through  the  United  Nations. 
We  were  told  that  that  could  not  be 
done.  That  was  stated  by  those  who 
were  In  favor  of  the  United  States  taking 
unilateral  action.  At  that  time  It  was 
said  that  the  United  Nations  had  no 
money  to  handle  the  proposition.  We 
said.  "Well,  we  will  spend  the  money 
anyhow.  Let  us  give  it  to  the  United 
Nations  and  let  them  spend  It.  If  It 
works  out  well  it  will  strengthen  the 
United  Nations;  if  It  turns  out  badly, 
then  we  shall  not  be  to  blame."  But, 
no;  we  would  not  submit  It  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  matter  would  be  handled 
unilaterally. 

We  all  know  what  has  happened.  The 
situation  in  Greece  today  Is  worse  than 
It  was  when  we  took  over.  In  fact,  I 
have  a  clipping  on  my  desk,  together 
with  several  other  clippings — I  shall  not 
bother  to  read  all  of  them — which  says 
that  the  Army  Is  driving  to  try  to  get 
control  of  the  situation  in  Oreece.  That 
is.  the  Army  does  not  want  civilian  con- 
trol; the  Army  wants  to  run  it. 

I  have  another  clipping,  and  I  assume 
from  It  that  the  Army  has  taken  over, 
because  the  heading  on  the  clipping 
reads:  "General  decline  is  seen  in 
Greece." 

"Old  General  Decline"  Is  over  there  in 
person.  The  situation  In  Greece  is  get- 
ting worse  momentarily,  day  by  day,  year 
by  year.  I  think  it  is  about  time  we 
pulled  out  and  brought  the  "general" 
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with  us.  We  shall  be  asked  for  more 
money  for  Greece  and  Turkey  very  soon. 

I  remember  that  at  the  time  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  bill  was  enacted  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  protested  that  we 
were  spending  too  much  money  for  guns; 
that  we  should  spend  more  for  bread 
and  less  for  guns.  But  the  legislation 
was  put  through.  Recently  the  ratio 
was  changed,  so  that  we  pre  to  give  them 
more  guns.  The  ratio*  was  approxi- 
mately $3  worth  of  guns  to  $1  worth  of 
food.  Now  I  suppose  it  is  $3.50  worth 
of  guns  and  four  bits  worth  of  food. 
That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  all  of  our 
European  aid.  We  send  too  many  guns 
and  too  little  food. 

Mr.  Marriner  S.  Eccles  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  suggested  timidly — I  sup- 
pose it  was  timidly,  because  his  state- 
ment received  very  little  space  in  the 
newspapers — that  it  might  be  a  good  Idea 
to  send  more  food  to  Europe  and  fewer 
guns.  When  suggestions  like  that  are 
made  very  little  notice  Is  given  to  them 
in  the  newspapers.  Any  day  anyone  gets 
up  and  says  that  we  should  fight  the 
Russians  he  can  get  headlines. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  tMr. 
OTtiAHONEYl  said  that  it  was  time  to 
urge  peace  instead  of  war.  I  found  his 
statement  buried  in  smother  newspaper 
article  with  no  heading  on  it  at  all.  A 
gentleman  from  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  came  back  from  Europe  and  said 
that  the  Yugoslavs  were  killing  our  boys 
right  and  left  over  there,  and  the  news- 
papers whooped  up  headlines  over  that 
statement.  That  was  a  good  one.  The 
next  day  that  statement  was  denied.  I 
saw  the  denial  in  the  newspaper.  I  will 
give  them  all  credit.  The  denial  was 
right  next  to  Dick  Tracy. 

So  it  goes,  Mr.  President.  Those  who 
want  peace  and  plug  for  peace  are  ab- 
solutely smothered;  their  voices  are  un- 
heard; but  anybody  who  wants  to  talk 
for  war  receives  all  sorts  of  attention.  I 
should  like  to  be  on  that  side;  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  be  one  of  those  folks. 

What  has  happened  in  Greece?  We 
decided  to  handle  it  on  our  own.  Our 
action  In  Greece  was  the  most  severe 
blow  that  has  been  dealt  the  United  Na- 
tions. At  the  time,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  I  suggested  that  the  United 
Nations  should  seal  the  border  and  hold 
a  free  election;  that  we  were  convinced 
that  they  would  have  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment In  Greece.  But  that  Idea  was 
voted  down.  Since  then  we  have  urged 
and  finally  got  the  United  Nations  to  take 
over  the  job  of  preventing  outside  inter- 
ference in  Greece;  that  is,  by  way  of  her 
land  borders.  We  have  got  somewie  to 
hold  the  door  for  us  while  we  go  In  and 
kick  the  Gi-eeks  around.  That  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  We  are  not  permitting  the 
United  Nations  to  handle  the  internal 
problem  in  Greece.  All  we  have  them 
doing  is  to  act  as  a  policeman  to  see  that 
no  one  else  interferes.  We  want  to  do 
all  the  interfering  ourselves. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which  I  have 
submitted,  is  practically  the  original  bill, 
with  the  exception  that  It  routes  the  aid 
through  the  United  Nations,  and  gives  it 
money  to  spend  to  feed  hungry  people, 
and  not  to  be  used  politically. 


AH  the  aid  we  have  given,  these  billions 
of  dollars,  Mr.  President,  have  made  us 
no  friends.  On  the  contrary,  all  this 
money,  all  this  giving,  this  aid,  this  gen- 
erosity on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, has  made  enemies  in  the  positive 
sense,  because  we  have  tried  to  tell  every- 
one In  the  world  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  should  have  and  what  kind 
of  economic  system  they  should  have; 
and  people  simply  do  not  like  that.  The 
world  has  grown  absolutely  cynical  about 
our  aid.  The  people  of  the  world  feel 
that  we  are  not  interested  in  feeding 
hungry  people,  but  that  we  are  trying  to 
gain  a  selfish  advantage  by  withholding 
bread  from  hungry  people.  So  they  are 
out  to  get  all  they  can  possibly  get  from 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  an  in- 
terescing  example  of  that  situation.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  little  article  by  Leon- 
ard Lyons,  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post.   In  it  Mr.  Lyons  has  this  to  say : 

LEONARD    LYONS 

New  Tork.— Brazil's  Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranba 
told  some  United  Nations  delegates  and  Col. 
H.  H.  Josephs  the  apocryphal — 

The  word  is  a  good  one — 

story  of  San  Marino,  the  tiniest  and  oldest 
state  In  Europe,  whose  representative  was 
sent  here  to  get  help  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  little  country  of  San  Marino  want- 
ed some  help  under  the  Marshall  plan,  so 
its  representative  came  to  the  United 
States  and  said  to  Secretary  Marshall, 
according  to  this  article: 

"We  have  an  economic  and  currency  prob- 
lem," he  said,  "and  we  need  $100,000"  •  •  • 
"Have  you  any  Communists  in  your  country?" 
Secretary  Marshall  asked.  The  man  said, 
"No;  no  Communists" — proving  that  this 
story  must  be  apocryphal,  because  the  World 
Almanac  lists  18  Red  members  In  San  Ma- 
rino's Grand  Council  •  •  •.  "Sorry,  we 
can't  give  you  the  credits."  Marshall  told 
him.  "No  Communists,  no  Marshall  plan 
credits." 

On  his  way  home  the  man  conferred  with 
Premier  Ramadler  of  France,  related  his 
plight  and  aEked:  "So  can  you  lend  us  some 
of  your  many  Communists?"  •  •  • 
"Sorry;  no,"  Ramadier  replied.  "We  need  all 
the  Communists  we  have,  because  France 
needs  a  lot  of  credits  from  Mr.  Marshall." 

Mr.  President,  that  story  Indicates  the 
way  the  world  looks  at  us.  The  Hindus 
get  no  food  because  they  have  no  Com- 
munists and  are  not  smart  enough  to 
start  any  of  them  In  business.  So  the 
Hindus  are  In  bad  shape. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  world  Is  abso- 
lutely cynical  about  aid  from  the  United 
States.  Tlie  countries  of  the  world  are 
lined  up  with  their  cups  in  their  hands, 
waiting  to  get  all  the  help  from  us  they 
can  get,  and  after  getting  it  they  will 
go  ahead  and  have  whatever  economy 
and  whatever  form  of  government  they 
wish  to  have. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
circumstances  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment, which  provides  that  this  aid  shall 
be  handled  through  the  United  Nations. 
If  we  really  want  to  make  friends  we 
should  simply  give,  and  not  attach  any 
strings  to  the  gift.  If  we  give  without 
any  strings  attached,  perhaps  we  shaJI 
get  credit  for  really  being  generous. 

As  the  situation  is  today,  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  simply  look  upon  us 


as  Uncle  Shylock.  the  clever  old  schemer, 
who  is  trjrlng  to  buy  friends  all  over  th« 
world.  But,  Mr.  President,  friends  can- 
not be  bought;  they  will  not  stay  bought 
after  they  are  bought 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  really  wish  to 
give  our  substance,  let  us  do  it  through 
the  United  Nations,  and  let  us  let  them 
feed  people,  as  provided  by  my  amend- 
ment, without  discrimination,  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  belief. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  LANQER.  Does  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  Include  a 
provision  for  aid  for  any  nations  be- 
sides the  three  covered  by  the  bill? 

Mr,  TAYLOR.  The  coxmtries  are  not 
named.  Under  my  amendment,  it  will 
be  up  to  the  United  Nations  to  decide 
who  is  the  hungriest  and  where  the  need 
is  the  greatest,  and  my  amendment  will 
let  the  United  Nations  take  care  of  the 
hungry  people. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
the  substitute  submitted  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  obviously  would  destroy 
the  entire  structure  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. I  think  the  issue  is  very  clear,  and 
I  ask  for  a  vote  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  completes  the  action  on  the 
amendments.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  have  the  bill  go  to  its  third  reading, 
after  which  I  shall  suggest  the  ab.-^ence 
of  a  quorum ;  and  thereafter  if  any  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  speak  on  the  bill,  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, Uie  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  proceed  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  if 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President 

Mr,  VANDENBERG.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  wish  to  speak  at  tliis  time? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  reluctant  to  wait 
to  speak  until  a  quorum  call  is  had  be- 
cause If  I  were  to  do  so.  Senators  might 
think  I  had  c^een  waiting  until  the  quo- 
rum call  had  been  completed,  before  I 
began  to  speak,  in  an  attempt  to  have  a 
larger  audience.  So  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  speak  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  have  the  Rec- 
OBO  show  that  1  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Taylor  1  in  support  of  his  amendment. 
The  Record  will  also  show  in  a  few  mo- 
ments that  I  shall  also  be  among  those 
who  vote  for  the  passage  of  this  bilL 

However,  inasmuch  as  we  are  now 
making  momentous  history.  I  should  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  have  a  few 
observations  which  I  humbly  submit 
upon  this  subject  and  certain  aspects 
of  it. 
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I  commend  the  President  of  this 
States  for  the  weight  he  has  so 
cently  thrown  behind  those  in  oUkcr 
ot  the  worid  who  need  aid.  an( 
stalwart  defense  of  democracy 
eoounend  the  dlstingiii5hv.d 
MhrMgon  I  Mr.  Vanoenbxsc  J  tor 
Blfleent  leadership  he  has  givei 
Mpaitlsao  program  which  now 
tiM  Saute.    He  has  certainly 
all    those   excellent    personal 
which  make  his  colleagues  and 
countrymen  admire  and  esteem 
bin  personal  capacity  so  highly 

However,  there  are  certain 
the  matter  which  give  me  grave 
Mr.  President.     One  has  alreahy 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  froif 
namely,  that  this  Is  another 
when  we  have  bypassed  the  Un 
ttoos  orsaaintkm.  the  effect 
cannot  be  but  further  to 

Icnce  of  the  world  In  tha 
as  being  the  hope  for 
perlty  and  peace  of  mankind. 

When  we  had  the  Greek - 
ter  before  us  for  con.sideration. 
Senator  from  Michigan,  in 
course  which  I  Wish  he  could 
pursue  in  connection  with  this 
led  the  fi?ht  for  an  amendmei^t 
sort  of  collateral  method,  to 
diction  over  that  program  into 
Nations    oaTan:zat!on.     The 
waa  persooally  allowed  to  dl 
the  Greek-Turkish    aid   authoitz 
Consress  when  he  saw  fit  to  do 
the   United    Nations   organlzitt>n 
given  the  same  power  and 
the  Congress  Itself.     It  could 
therefore.  Mr.  President,  that 
not  completely  ignoring  the  United 
tions  organlzatloa,  not  completely 
passing  it.  even  if  our  conferral 
diction   upon   it  was   rathor   a; 
thought  and  a  postlude  to  tin 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

But  in  connection  with  the 
now  before  us.  we  do  not  fl.nd  in 
a  single  word  to  the  effect  that  th( 
Nations  organ  zatlon  will  have 
diction  over  any  aspect  of  the 
So  surely  those  who  wish  to  fin 
measure  a  t>3n3assing  of  the  United 
tJons  organization  can  find  notqlng 
support  for  that  Interpretation 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  If  an  arm  of 
Is  not  used,  it  withers  and  dies 
closes  its  strength  and  power 
thing  applies  to  institutions:  II 
not  employed,  they  lose  their  vitality 
their  force.    The  League  of  Nati  )ns 
not  used  by  the  powers  of  the  earih 
like  a  member  of  the  body  or  an 
tion  that  fell  Into  disuse,  it  witheted 
later  It  died. 

Today,  instead  of  throwing 
strength  and  power  behind  the 
nance  and  support  of  the  United 
orsaBlzation.  we  are  going  steadilb 
along  a  bypath  which  circumvents 
United  Nations  and  tends  to 
confidence  in  the  alternative,  in 
in  the  United  Nations  organizati 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
waste  and  lose  some  money  if 
the    United    Nations    had    that 
rather  than  see  the  United  Nat 
tanizatioo  waste  and  lose  its 
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prestige  before  the  nations  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Therefore.  I  merely  wish  to  be  one  of 
those  who  voice  their  protest,  and  I  de- 
sire to  submit  the  humble  observation 
that  it  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  bypass 
the  UN,  and  when  we  look  back  from  the 
perspective  of  history  upon  this  decision, 
I  believe  we  shall  find  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  give  the  aid  we  provide 
through  the  United  Nations  organization, 
rather  than  otherwise. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  point- 
ed out.  this  matter  of  giving  relief  and 
aid  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  should 
be  based  upon  need  and  not  upon  any 
other  con.siderations.  I  thought  I  had  it 
here  upon  my  desk,  but  I  find  I  have 
omitted  to  bring  with  me  a  copy  I  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  organization, 
showing  the  proceedings  of  that  body  in 
December  1946.  when  the  representative 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Adlai  Steven- 
son, assured  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
that  forum  that,  although  in  abandoning 
UNRRA  we  proposed  a  relief  program 
that  was  unilateral  in  its  inceptlOTi  and 
responsibility,  although  no  doubt  we 
expected  to  correlate  It  in  some  general 
way  with  other  nations,  we  pledged  our- 
selves to  the  principle  that  relief  should 
not  be  related  to  politics,  it  should  not 
be  related  to  religion,  or  any  other  con- 
sideration except  the  plaintive  appeal  of 
human  suffering  and  need.  A  baby.  Mr. 
President,  does  not  have  any  politics,  it 
has  only  a  tender  body  to  be  nourished 
and  sustained,  or  to  be  allowed  to  die  and 
wither  away. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  departed 
from  that  principle  in  distributing  relief. 
to  distribute  it  Instead  upon  the  basis  of 
politics,  we  will  have  repudiated  a  solemn 
statement  which  our  representative  made 
not  longer  than  a  year  ago.  when  that 
subjact  was  under  consideration  in  the 
United  Nations  organization  in  the  great 
State  of  New  York.  In  fact,  we  gave  that 
assurance  when  we  and  the  United 
Kingdom  destroyed  UNRRA.  That  was 
the  flist  mistake.  I  venture  to  say.  we 
made  in  the  field  of  International  relief. 
UNRRA  stands  out  as  one  of  the  magnifi- 
cent instances  when  the  nations  of  the 
earth  have  worked  together  to  relieve 
human  suffering  without  regard  to  poli- 
tics, geography,  or  any  other  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  Piorello  LaGuardia,  a 
voice  that  Is  now  stilled,  and  whom  I 
wish  to  honor,  headed  UNRRA  in  its  last 
days.  The  last  vigorous  protest  that 
great  soul  and  courageous  heart  made 
before  the  United  Nations  in  December 
1946  was  that  there  must  not  be  the  cri- 
terion of  politics  in  thd  administration 
of  succor  to  meet  human  need.  And  if 
Piorello  LaGuardia  were  living  today.  Mr. 
President,  and  he  saw  that  the  aid  under 
this  bill  was  limited  only  to  Austria  and 
to  France  and  to  Italy,  knowing  as  we 
all  know  that  they  were  not  the  only 
people  whose  men  and  women  and  chil- 
di-en  were  hungry.  I  believe,  as  I  live, 
that  that  great,  brave  voice  would  be 
raised  in  protest  to  this  Congress  and  to 
this  country,  because  he  thought  that  the 
way  to  administer  relief  was  the  way  It 
was  administered  by  the  good  Samaritan. 


Search  the  Scriptures  and  see  whether 
the  good  Samaritan  laid  down  any  cri- 
teria of  politics,  whether  he  asked  what 
the  philosophy  was  of  the  man  who  had 
fallen  among  thieves  on  the  road  to 
Jericho,  before  he  gave  him  aid  and 
assistance.  So.  Mr.  President.  I  say  that 
this  Nation,  through  its  representative, 
Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson,  when  we  aban- 
doned UNRRA,  which  we  should  have 
continued,  said,  when  we  administered 
charity  and  gave  relief,  that  it  should  not 
be  upon  the  basis  of  political  considera- 
tions thereafter,  and  if  we  have  forsaken 
that  objective  and  policy.  Mr.  President, 
it  runs  contrary  to  the  position  we  sol- 
emnly took  in  the  United  Nations  In  De- 
cember 1946. 

Therefore  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
err  when  we  circumvent  the  United  Na- 
tions organization.  Some  say.  "Well,  but 
look  what  happened — they  gave  money 
to  this  country  and  to  that  and  to  the 
other,  which  w^ere  not  in  accord  with  our 
political  concepts,  that  were  at  odds  with 
us  in  international  conferences." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  rather  spend 
upon  human  suffering  a  few  hxmdred 
millions,  even  in  a  country  which  is  not 
yet  in  political  accord  with  us.  than  to 
spend  billions  upon  a  military,  establish- 
ment against  the  possibility  of  having 
to  fight  that  country,  I  am  willing  to 
make  a  comparison  in  the  amount  of 
dollars  it  would  take  for  us  to  give  human 
relief  upon  a  needs  basis  to  the  nations 
not  now  in  accord  with  us.  with  the 
nearly  Sll.000,000.000  in  the  budget  for 
the  Military  Establishment  for  this  fiscal 
year.  So.  I  say  that  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  it  is  not  a  mistake  for  a  United 
Nations  organization  to  try  to  roinister 
to  human  need  wherever  it  exists,  with- 
out regard  to  other  considerations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  fi^ld  in 
which  we  may  take  into  account  the 
attitude  of  the  country  with  whom  we 
m?ke  an  accord.  There  may  be  in- 
stances we  would  not  wish  to  enter  into 
an  obligation  with  a  country  that  did 
not  share  our  political  beliefs.  That 
might  be.  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
mutual  defense,  of  disarmament,  and 
of  the  discovery  and  the  disclosure  of 
confidential  information  one  to  another, 
in  the  sharing  of  common  weapons  of 
defense;  and  the  like.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  cannot  make  friends  by  deny- 
ing succor  to  those  who  have  acute 
human  needs.  Will  it  be  thought  that 
those  little  children  who  will  grow  up  in 
the  so-called  enemy  countries  will  love 
America  any  better  because  their  emaci- 
ated bodies  attest  the  fact  that  their 
fathers  were  not  in  political  accord  with 
the  dominant  philosophy  of  tlie  United 
States  Government?  Or  would  it  not  be 
better  that  they  grow  up  remembering 
that  the  strength  they  have  perhaps 
came  from  an  indulgent  and  a  rich 
America  which  was  willing  to  condone 
even  their  affronts  in  order  that  we 
might  try  to  build  a  healthier  and  a 
sounder  world? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  before  me 
a  pamphlet.  World  Food  Appraisal  for 
1946-47,  that  comes  from  the  World 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  cf 
the  United  Nations,  issusd  December  23, 
IS46,  from  Washington,  U.  S.  A.     On 
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page  2  of  that  pamphlet  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing: 

This  is  table  1.  Estimated  Calorie  Con- 
sumption Levels.  1946-47.  in  Relation  to 
Prewar  Levels.  On  one  side  I  find  1,800- 
2.100  calories  per  capita  daily  consump- 
tion for  prewar  levels.  Then  I  find  that 
parts  of  India  have,  as  estimated  at  that 
time,  less  than  80  percent  of  this  prewar 
diet  figure;  it  is  the  lowest  of  all  the 
coimtries  here  that  consumed  1,800  to 
2.100  calories  dally  per  capita.  India, 
with  80  percent  of  her  prewar  diet; 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  other  parts  of 
India,  and  Java,  with  80  to  95  percent  of 
their  prewar  diets;  Mexico.  Colombia. 
Iraq.  Iran,  Central  America,  and  Peru, 
with  over  95  percent  of  their  prewar 
diets — all  of  them  between  1.800  and 
2.100  calories  per  day.  They  are  all 
lower  than  the  number  of  calories  per 
day  for  the  people  in  Prance  and  Italy. 
Then  I  note  also  on  the  same  page  of  this 
table  the  countries  that  consumed  In  pre- 
war years  2.100  to  2,400  calories  of  food 
per  capita  per  day:  Parts  of  China  and 
Malaya,  now  having  only  80  percent  of 
their  prewar  diets;  other  parts  ot  China, 
Algeria,  Timisla,  and  Portugal  with  80  to 
95  percent,  and  countries  with  over  95 
percent  of  prewar  diet  are  Indochina, 
Slam.  Caribbean  area.  Egypt,  tropical 
Africa.  Burma.  South  Africa.  Syria,  and 
Lebanon,  but  all  of  them  under  the  level 
of  2,100-2,400  calories  on  an  average  per 
day.  I  notice  from  the  report  of  the 
State  Department  the  interim  European 
aid  program.  Senate  Document  No.  108. 
Eightieth  Congress.  I  find  on  page  24 
that  the  average  of  the  rural  diet  in  Italy 
today  is  about  2,200  calories  as  compared 
with  the  prewar  average  of  2,550  calories 
per  capita.  I  believe.  In  the  case  of 
Prance,  the  number  as  given  In  this  same 
document  is  something  like  2,100  calories 
a  day.  Their  prewar  diet  was  3,000 
calories  a  day.  on  an  average.  So  all 
those  countries  are  less  in  average  calorie 
consumption  per  day  on  the  part  of  their 
people,  than  the  countries  of  France  and 
Italy,  although  I  believe  Austria  now  has 
a  lower  per-capita  caloric  diet,  1,600 
calories  as  compared  with  a  level  of  2,700 
to  3,000  in  prewar  years. 

Again.  I  read  from  the  report  of  the 
World  Food  Organization.  Here  is  the 
2,400-2,700  calorie  group:  Parts  of  Man- 
churia, less  than  80  percent;  French  Mo- 
rocco. Greece,  other  parts  of  Manchuria, 
and  Italy,  80  to  95  percent.  Then,  also, 
Chile.  Brazil,  Palestine,  and  Turkey,  over 
95  percent  of  prewar  diet.  2.700  to  3,000; 
Rumania.  Austria.  Germany,  imder  80 
percent;  Poland,  Spain,  Hungary,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia,  Belgiimi,  Uruguay.  Cuba, 
Finland,  the  Netherlands,  80  to  95  per- 
cent; Czechoslovakia  and  Paraguay  over 
95  percent  of  prewar  diet;  3,000  to  3,330, 
United  Kingdom,  Prance.  Switzerland, 
Norway.  80  to  95  percent;  Sweden, 
Canada.  Australia,  Ireland,  Denmark, 
United  States,  Argentina,  and  New  Zea- 
land over  95  percent  of  prewar  diet. 

So  it  is  rather  apparent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  aid  program  has  not  been 
related  to  the  caloric  or  nutrition  needs 
of  the  suffering  people  of  the  world.  It 
is  also  rather  clear  that  this  program 
has  not  been  limited  to  the  countries  that 


are  deserving  of  our  help  on  the  basis  of 
need,  for  surely  no  one  would  say  that 
the  world  is  so  well  off  that  it  does  not 
have  need  for  this  kind  of  aid,  from  any 
cause,  except  in  the  case  of  Austria  and 
Italy  and  Prance.  What  impression, 
what  inference.  Mr.  President,  will  those 
who  question  our  motives  derive?  They 
will  say  that.  In  answer  to  the  direct 
question,  we  assured  them  that  provid- 
ing relief  would  not  drift  down  to  the 
level  of  politics,  an  assurance  we  gave 
In  1946,  when  we  abandoned  UNRRA; 
and  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
did  abandon  it.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  pleaded  for 
its  continuation.  But  surely,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  would  not  say  that  only  these 
three  nations,  out  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  world,  have  today  a  claim  on 
American  charity. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  regret  that  we 
have  not  carried  this  matter,  as  we 
should,  through  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization, where  there  would  be  no  veto 
power,  where  arrangements  could  clearly 
be  made  that  there  be  an  honest  super- 
vision of  the  expenditure  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  and  commodities  pro- 
vided, and  where  the  whole  world  would 
be  able  to  see  that  we  were  doing  what 
we  were  doing  in  order  to  try  to  help 
mankind,,  to  try  to  help  nations,  who 
who  might  be  purchasers  of  our  products, 
to  get  back  on  their  feet,  and  that  our 
motives  were  pure,  untainted  with  any 
suggestion  of  selfish  economic  or  political 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  observation  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  we  all  know  that  one 
of  the  principal  motivations  of  this  aid 
is  not  the  appeal  It  makes  to  our  sense 
of  charity  and  sympathy,  but  that  it  is 
a  weapon  In  an  ideological  war.  I  am 
not  saying  that  we  do  not  honestly  think 
that  we  are  on  the  defensive  in  that  war. 
and  I  am  not  saying  that  we  are  not  on 
the  defensive,  but  whether  you  use  a 
weapon  in  a  war  upon  the  defensive  or 
upon  the  offensive  does  not  change  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  weapon  that  is  being  used 
in  a  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  want  to  throw 
out  a  word  of  warning  from  recent  his- 
tory about  that  policy.  I  want  to  re- 
mind Senators  to  review  their  own 
memory  of  the  history  of  the  world  since 
1917.  Let  me  take  just  about  five  po- 
litical events  in  that  many  countries. 

In  1917  the  Bolsheviki  came  to  power 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  They  established 
what  we  know  and  call  a  Communist  or- 
der. What  did  Lenin  do  when  he  took 
over  power  in  the  Soviet  Union?  Did  he 
immedia  telly  attack  his  neighbors? 
Well,  history  does  not  say  that.  It  says, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  gave  the 
Baltic  States  their  freedom,  their  eman- 
cipation from  membership  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  what  had  been  old  Imperial 
Russia.  History  also  says  Lenin  freed 
the  provinces  of  Kars  and  Ardahan  in 
Turkey.  It  says  also  that  he  gave  up 
the  oil  concessions  gained  by  Imperial 
Russia  In  the  northern  part  of  Iran,  un- 
der a  burst  of  fraternity  and  brother- 
hood. They  had  something  of  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  like  that  of  the  French 
in  the  days  of  their  revolution,  when 


they  proclaimed  liberty,  egallt^,  and 
fraternity,  and  they  included  the  race 
xrf  men  In  French  fraternity.  They  were 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  freedom,  and  they 
wanted  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  share 
them,  the  way  a  religious  convert  wants 
to  go  out  and  tell  his  fellow  men  of  his  re- 
ligious experience,  like  Saul  after  his  ex- 
perience on  the  road  to  Damascus. 

Mr.  President,  they  were  Invaded  at 
one  time  by  a  total  of  some  13  different 
nations  who  tried  to  upset  the  new  gov- 
ernment that  had  gained  power  In  what 
had  been  Imperial  Russia.  That  effort 
failed.  There  gradually  came  to  be  a 
sort  of  stability  in  that  country.  The 
government  that  had  won  authority 
seemed  to  be  strong  enough  to  retain 
authority,  and  they  began  to  make  trade 
pacts  with  one  country  and  another. 

Finally,  by  1933,  the  new  President  of 
the  United  States,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, felt  that  he  could  with  propriety 
recognize  a  government  that  had  been  In 
power  from  1917  to  1933.  and  recognized 
It.  That  same  government  has  been  in 
power  ever  since,  attesting  to  the  fact 
that  whether  good  or  bad,  it  seenuf  to 
have  been  able  to  maintain  Itself  in  Its 
own  land.  Leaving  out,  Mr.  President, 
tJtie  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to'reaquire  territory  Just 
before  and  after  World  War  n,  I  believe 
history  will  say  that  they  did  not 
threaten  the  security  of  their  neighbors 
up  until  the  beginning  of  World  War  n, 
with  the  exception,  as  I  said,  of  Finland, 
as  one  of  the  incidents  leading  up  to 
World  War  H. 

Mr.  President.  I  mean  to  say  that  here 
in  the  United  States  we  were  not  making 
speeches  every  day  against  the  Soviet 
Union  prior  to  1938.  We  were  not  arm- 
ing ourselves  almost  with  ghastly  fear  of 
an  attack  from  them.  Nor  were  the 
countries  of  Europe  or  the  Middle  East, 
so  far  as  I  recall,  or  as  the  history  that 
I  have  read  tells  the  story.  Now  that  is 
what  I  believe  we  all  remember  of  what 
happened  to  the  world  from  a  Commu- 
nist state  established  in  1917. 

Let  us  now  go  a  little  bit  further,  down 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Around  1922  an- 
other tumultous  political  event  occurred. 
A  man  named  Mussolini  marched  on 
Rome.  Why?  To  crush  the  Commu- 
nists. To  put  down  disorder.  To  restore 
law  and  order.  To  make  the  trains  run 
on  time.  In  a  little  while  homage  was 
paid  to  this  man  from  everywhere,  this 
man  who  had  delivered  the  land  from 
the  Communists,  Benito  Mussolini,  n 
Duce.  Even  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was 
one  of  those  who  commended  him,  who 
praised  him,  and  he  was  not  alone.  I  re- 
member. Mr.  President,  in  1938  stand- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Rome  and  watching 
a  parade  which  Mussolini  reviewed.  I 
stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  him,  and  I  remember  how — and  I 
suppose  it  was  stimulated  by  his  Fascist 
henchmen — he  got  the  crowd  to  chant. 
"11  Duce!  n  Duce  I II  Duce!"  in  something 
that  was  almost  fanatical  in  their  praise 
smd  their  worship  of  him.  Many  people 
in  foreign  lands  said  in  their  hearts. 
"Thank  God.  a  strong  man  like  Musso- 
lini has  put  down  those  Communists  and 
got  the  trains  to  run  on  time,  and  given 
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IUl7  acAln  ft  feellnf  of  strenitb  and 
aecurlty." 

Sonalon  will  remember  that  on  the 
•tde  3(  tiie  Colosseum  Mussolini  h  id  three 
white  marble  maps  placed.  O  le  map 
what  mighty  Rome,  tnperial 
9,  once  was  in  extent  and  re  ich.  A 
aecond  showed  the  narrow  l»unc  aries  to 
which  Italian  power  had  shrunl  before 
Mussolini.  A  third  map  show  d  how 
Italian  territory  had  increased  because 
Mussolini  had  attacked  pitif 1 1  little 
Haiie  Selassie  and  the  tragic  Et  ilopian 
pef^Ie,  bad  taken  their  territcry,  ac- 
quired that  kingdom,  and  had  si  arted  a 
career  of  conquest  to  restore  the  najesty 
of  old  Rome — to  build  a  new  Roman 
Empire. 

I  am  saying  that  this  Fascist  state, 
which  oo  many  people  praised  fo:  crush- 
ing the  Communists,  was  not  ii  power 
very  long  before  it  made  a  mo<kei-y  of 
liberty.  It  started  out  by  fil  ing  its 
enemies  with  castor  oil.  and  wcund  up 
by  cutting  their  throats,  putting  hem  to 
death. 

The  first  act  of  conquest  l)egun  in  that 
part  of  the  world  was  in  Ethiopia  That 
started  World  War  n.  What  d  d  Mus- 
solini do  a  little  later?  He  Joined 
the  Axis  with  Hitler  and  movec  World 
War  n  closer.  I  do  not  know  w  la:  the 
Communists  of  Italy  would  hav;  done. 
That  is  only  a  subject  of  spec  ilation. 
But  I  know  what  the  Fascist.  Mi  ssolini. 
who  crushed  the  Communists,  dii  to  the 
nations  and  to  the  peace  of  the  \  or!d. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  else  lid  this 
Fascist  Mussolini  do?  After  hi:  attack 
upon  Ethiopia  and  his  axis  with  Hitler, 
at  an  appropriate  time,  when  he  hought 
fair  Prance  was  prostrate,  he  stabbed 
her  in  the  back  with  what  he  hought 
was  a  fatal  blow.  I  will  nevei  forget 
President  Roosevelt's  stab-in-t  le-back 
speech  made  at  Charlottesvjllc.Va  .  about 
the  dastardly  deed  of  this  dictato  r.  Mus- 
solini, stabbing  prostrate  France  in  the 
back  when  he  thought  France  \as  de- 
feated by  the  Axis,  of  which  he  was  a 
pirincipal  member. 

How  let  us  move  to  Germany.  In 
Germany  they  also  had  a  revolutic  n  after 
World  War  L  There  were  som  ;  Com- 
munists there  There  also  was  gr  :at  dis- 
turl)ance  and  agitation.  There  w:  s  acute 
Inflation.  I  have  said  it  many  titncs  on 
this  floor,  but  I  will  say  it  again  that  I 
rode  along  the  roads  of  Germany  with  a 
former  German  oflJcer  and  he  poir  ted  out 
a  balcony  to  me  and  said:  "Th(re  is  a 
balcony  on  which  my  men  shot  i.  dozen 
Communists."  He  pointed  to  a  bridge 
and  said.  "There  is  the  bridge  on  the 
<H>P0Slte  side  of  which  my  men  ha  iged  10 
Communists."  He  was  in  charj  e  of  a 
regiment  in  that  area  fighting  th  r  Com- 
munists. And  Hitler  was  looked  i  pon  by 
many  people  as  being  a  deliverer  >f  Ger- 
many from  the  chaos  and  the  co  if usion 
and  the  domination  and  the  contp  ?ion  of 
communism.  Mr.  President,  I  Jo  not 
know  what  the  Communists  wou  d  have 
done  If  they  had  gained  power  i  nd  re- 
mained in  power  in  Germany.  Bi  it  400.- 
000  dead  Americans  attest  to  wha  Hitler 
did.  And  the  tears  that  have  (  cursed 
down  the  cheeks  of  mothers  ant  loved 
ones  who  have  lamented  their  kss  also 
taesr  testimony  to  what  we  got  wpen  we 
sot  HiUer. 


In  Spain  there  was  a  democratic  move- 
ment that  grew  up  there  from  the  peo- 
ple, it  appeared.  They  protested  against 
a  feudal  regime  that  remained  in  their 
country,  and  which  suppressed  the  rights 
of  the  people,  economically,  politically, 
and  otherwise.  The  people  rose  up  and 
seemed  to  win  their  revolution  through 
peaceful  means.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  good  or  bad.  but  they  seemed  to 
have  won  it  themselves,  as  we  won  ours. 
They  established  a  government,  Mr. 
President.  They  set  up  a  parliament. 
Tliey  initiated  certain  reforms.  Then 
there  was  a  counterrevolution,  and  an 
army  officer  named  Franco  seemed  to  be 
selected  to  head  it  up.  And  who  helped 
Franco?  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  I  will 
not  emphasize  the  fact,  but  as  I  re- 
member it  only  the  Soviet  Union  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  people  who  had 
won  their  own  freedom  from  their  own 
oppressors  and  set  up  their  own  gov- 
ernment. It  will  be  a  dark  chapter  of 
democratic  failure  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  not  joined  by  France  and  England 
and  by  us  and  all  the  other  democratic 
loving  countries  of  the  world  to  protect 
the  peoples'  government  in  Spain.  We 
let  the  Spanish  people  be  slain  in  a 
war  waged  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  not 
by  the  kind  of  infiltration  that  is  now 
spoken  of  across  the  border  of  Greece. 
It  was  no  little  affair,  in  which  the 
people  of  the  country  obtained  supplies 
or  training  from  across  a  neighboring 
l>order.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  sent  tanks, 
airplanes,  and  legions  of  regular  soldiers 
to  ficht  the  Republicans  of  Spain  and 
thus  intervening  in  an  internal  civil  war. 
opening  the  first  chapter  of  World  War 

n 

We  still  have  Franco.  I  read  from  this 
place  a  document  from  the  State  De- 
partment which  told  the  places  where 
Franco  succored  German  submarines. 
There  are  American  t>oys.  the  sons  of 
American  mothers,  sleeping  today  in  the 
ccld  waters  of  the  Atlantic  because 
Franco  repaired  and  fitted  out  German 
submarines  to  sink  American  ships  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Yet  Franco  Is  still 
there  master  of  one  of  the  citadels  of 
fascism  today. 

In  Argentina  there  was  another  army 
officer  who  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
Hitler  and  Mussolini.  He  has  imitated 
them  as  i)erfectly  as  he  could.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  Peron.  If  we  lock  at  his 
program  in  Argentina  we  see  that  nearly 
everything  he  does  is  an  imitation  of 
Hitler  or  Mussolini.     That  is  fascism. 

What  has  happened?  A  courageous 
man  named  Spruille  Braden  in  our  State 
Department  did  not  like  fascism,  and  he 
stood  up  and  fought  it  the  way  American 
men  fought  it  upon  the  far-fiung  battle- 
fields in  World  War  II.  They  hated  it 
^nd  they  tried  to  crush  it.  I  honor 
Spruille  Braden.  He  lost  his  job  trying 
to  fight  fascism  in  Argentina.  We  de- 
cided to  make  a  deal.  We  say  we  will 
not  appease  Communists  but  I  wonder 
what  history  will  say  about  the  under- 
standings we  have  reached  with  the 
Fascists? 

At  any  rate,  I  know  that  Spruille 
Braden  lost  his  job,  and  later  we  made 
peace,  apparently,  with  Argentina,  and 
we  met  wiih  her  again,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  know,  as  our  own  solemn 


publication  from  the  State  Department 
shows,  that  she  gave  aid.  comfort,  and 
sanctuary  to  our  enemies  while  we  were 
fighUng  in  World  War  n. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  if  we  take  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  since  1917,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  Communist  country  that  has 
gone  out.  prior  to  this  war.  as  an  ag- 
gressor upon  its  neighbors,  and  taken 
their  territory.  Perhaps  there  have  been 
such.  If  there  have  been  such,  let  them 
be  named  and  denounced.  But  I  do  know 
that  the  people  who  thought  t^e  world 
was  going  to  be  tranquil  and  peaceful 
when  the  Communists  were  destroyed  by 
the  Fascists  got  a  Fascist-made  war  for 
their  pains — World  War  n. 

Mr.  President,  why  am  I  saying  that? 
I  am  saying  it  because  it  seems  that  Eng- 
land, we.  and  many  other  countries  have 
an  idea  that  lingers  in  our  minds,  that 
we  never  can  do  business  with  the  Com- 
munists, that  we  never  can  establish  any 
kind  of  concord  or  sensible  and  honorable 
working  arrangement  with  them,  but 
that  if  we  can  get  the  Fascists  in,  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  along  with  them 
somehow  or  other.  The  British  thought 
they  could  get  along  with  Hitler.  They 
always  thought  they  could  make  a  deal 
with  him,  up  to  the  last  minute.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  Hess  thought  it  worth 
a  flight  to  England  to  make  one  more 
effort  to  make  a  bargain  with  England 
before  Germany  attacked  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  world  will  be  peaceful  and 
safe  if  we  destroy  the  Communists  and 
replace  them  with  Fascists  are  defying 
the  known  lessons  of  history.  There  Is 
G3neral  De  Gaulie  over  in  France.  Does 
any  Senator  wish  to  say  that  it  is  a  dem- 
ocratic platform  that  General  De  Gaulle 
is  proposing  to  his  countrymen?  Despite 
his  brilliant  war  record,  he  now  talks  as 
Hitler  did,  about  the  new  order,  about  the 
new  kind  of  state,  about  the  new  France. 
Whenever  we  hear  one  of  these  fanatics 
begin  tc  talk  in  such  terms,  we  can  be 
sure  thac  he  is  a  zealot  who  is  a  dictator 
at  heart,  and  will  become  one  if  he  gets 
the  opportunity.  He  is  not  saying  to  the 
French  people.  "I  am  going  to  make  this 
country  something  of  which  the  French 
people,  thank  God,  will  be  proud,  be- 
cause they  will  be  strong,  and  it  will  be 
their  country."  No;  he  is  going  to  make 
it  over  as  God  made  man,  in  his  own 
image.    That  is  what  he  wants  to  do. 

Two  or  three  days  ago  I  saw  a  state- 
ment In  the  newspaper  by  one  of  our 
high  representatives.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  newspaj)er  quotation  was 
correct  or  not.  By  inadvertence  I  failed 
to  bring  it  with  me.  Perhaps  Senators 
saw  it.  However.  I  understood  that  one 
of  our  high  representatives  said  2  or  3 
days  ago  that  if  in  France  it  came  to 
a  choice  between  Communists  and 
De  Gaulle,  we  would  have  to  side  with 
De  Gaulle. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  It  was  not  unexpected 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  see  that 
little  breaking  of  the  ground,  so  to  speak, 
in  preparation  for  the  acceptance  of 
De  Gaulle  at  some  time  in  the  future. 
Just  the  other  day,  before  that  item  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  I  was  talking 


wUh  a  radio  commentator,  and  I  t<dd  him 
that  I  would  wager  that  we  would  be 
found  to  be  supporting  De  Gaulle  as  of 
this  day.  That  was  about  a  we^  aco. 
He  was  sure  that  we  would  not  do  a  thing 
like  that,  so  I  bet  him  $10  that  we  were 
supporting  De  Gaulle  at  that  minute. 
But.  of  course,  we  shall  ha\e  to  postpone 
payment  of  the  wager  for  5  years,  until 
the  truth  can  be  told.  We  do  not  find  out 
these  things  at  the  time.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  aid  we  are  voting  here 
today  will  be  used  to  bolster  De  Gaulle. 
I  will  wager  that  the  French  people  will 
be  given  just  as  little  as  possible  this 
winter.  They  will  be  allowed  t«  starve  it 
out  and  freeze  It  out;  and  in  the  spring 
when  the  flowers  are  blooming  and  the 
warmth  is  in  the  air  again.  De  Gaulle 
will  ascend,  and  aid  will  be  forthcoming 
In  large  volume. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  ref- 
erence. General  Marshall  seemed  to 
have  made  a  very  fair  appraisal  of  the 
situation  over  in  China  when  he  came 
back.  In  substance,  he  said,  in  the  words 
of  Shakespeare,  "A  plague  on  both  your 
houses."  Prom  his  knowledge  of  and 
intimate  relationship  with  the  existing 
Chinese  Government,  he  did  not  think 
that  was  the  kind  of  government  which 
we  could  support.  Yet.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  do  not  watch  out  we  shall  find  our- 
selves, as  some  have  already  proposed, 
starting  another  program  of  assistance 
and  succor  to  the  present  government. 
If  we  do,  I  do  not  see  how  there  is  any 
hope  for  reconciliation  of  the  conflicting 
interests  and  establishment  of  some  kind 
of  truly  democratic  government,  which 
General  Marshall  recommended  in  his 
report  on  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  us  to  have 
to  do  business  with  the  Communists  all 
over  the  world,  but  I  want  to  warn  my 
fellow  countrsmien  against  thinking  that 
they  have  won  peace  when  they  use  the 
Fascists  to  destroy  the  Commimists.  I 
know  that  history  shows  that  we  paid  a 
high  price  for  the  Fascists  whom  we  have 
supported  and  sustained  when,  by  their 
evil  careers,  they  obtained  power  In  their 
several  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  merely  wish  to  warn 
against  a  democracy  like  America  being 
found  in  the  company  of  Fascists  or  near 
Fascists  In  any  part  of  the  world.  If  we 
are  going  Into  other  countries  to  set 
things  in  order,  then.  Mr.  President,  in 
God's  name  and  in  the  name  of  America's 
traditions  and  her  dead  patriots,  let  us 
select  some  p^ple  who  really  are  demo- 
cratic; and  if  we  must  give  them  arms 
and  support,  let  us  give  them  and  say: 
"Before  God  and  nations,  this  is  what  we 
stand  for."  I  do  not  want  us  to  become 
identified  with  every  reactionary  collab- 
orationist. Fascist-minded  government 
in  the  world  upon  the  false  reasoning 
that  we  must  do  it  in  order  to  stifle  the 
danger  of  communism.  I  doubt  if  com- 
munism in  Germany  could  have  done 
worse  for  the  world  than  Hitler  did.  I 
doubt  If  communism  in  Italy  would  have 
cursed  mankind  more  than  Mussolini. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.   I  yield. 


Mr.  BAIIIWIN.  I  do  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear as  an  advocate  of  any  political  group 
in  Europe.  But  I  am  at  a  toss  to  under- 
stand how  De  Gaulle  can  be  classified 
with  the  collaborationists.  Did  the  Sen- 
ator mean  quite  that? 

Mr.  PEPPER  Not  in  De  OauDe's  case. 
I  think  no  man  would  question  Gen- 
eral De  Gaulle's  past  patriotism  or  the 
magnificent  struggle  he  made  in  World 
War  n.  But  in  the  cases  of  Peron  and 
Franco,  I  call  them  Fascists  and  I  call 
both  of  them  collaborationists.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  what  might  have  been 
the  impression  that  I  Included  General 
De  Gaulle  in  the  category  of  collabora- 
tionists. I  do  believe  that  he  is  a  Fascist, 
but  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  yet  a  collab- 
orationist with  the  Germans. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  but  one  final 
word.  One  of  the  great  documents  of  our 
time  was  a  document  produced  by  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  Sixteen  nations  submitted 
what  we  call  the  Marshall  plan.  Sena- 
tors may  recall  that  there  were  a  few 
very  definite  assumptions  in  that  report. 
I  mention  it  because  we  all  know  that 
the  proposal  before  us  is  Intended  to  be 
the  substantial  beginning  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  those  assumptions  was  that  by 
1951  eastern  and  western  Europe  could 
economically  and  politically  be  put  to- 
gether again.  Because  of  that  assump- 
tion a  demand  was  made  for  about  $"7,- 
000,000,000  less  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  requested. 

The  f  ramers  of  that  report  had  to  ad- 
mit that,  if  eastern  and  western  Europe 
could  not  be  put  together  again,  western 
Europe  woiild  collapse,  or  it  would  re- 
quire at  least  $4,000,000,000  a  year  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  second  assumption  was  that  there 
would  be  political  stability  and  economic 
progress  in  the  Par  East,  especially  in 
the  East  Indies  and  the  Indonesian- 
Malay-Burma  area.  I  think  they  in- 
tended to  say  that  that  area  must  be- 
come free  of  its  old  oppressors  before 
those  people  could  get  their  economy 
going  again  and  ship  into  the  world 
markets,  especially  into  western  Europe, 
the  critical  materials  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  that  rich  part  of  the  world. 
That,  too,  Mr.  President,  was  one  of  the 
assimiptlons  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
discontinuance  of  our  aid  by  1951. 

The  third  assumption  is  that  there  will 
be  a  resumption  of  multilateral  trade 
among  the  nations  of  the  world;  that 
dollars  will  be  circulating  In  the  world's 
economic  bloodstream  like  corpuscles  in 
the  bloodstream  in  the  human  body;  that 
those  people  would  be  able  to  pluck  those 
dollars  out  of  the  bloodstream  with  their 
own  commodities.  That  is  the  third  as- 
sumption. That  does  not  exempt  eastern 
Europe.  That  does  not  exempt  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  means  world  multilateral 
trade. 

The  fourth  assimiption  is  one  which 
comes  very  near  to  us — a  stable  produc- 
.  tive  economy  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

For  mjrself,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  been  fair  to  England.    I 


haTe  at  times  upon  this  floor  been  criti- 
cal of  England's  foreign  poUcy.  but  I 
have  i>reviousl7  expressed,  as  I  shall  now 
express,  my  praise  when  I  thought  there 
was  a  reversal  of  that  foreign  poUcy. 
What  England  has  done  in  withdrawing 
from  Palestine  by  next  August,  in  giving 
India  her  emancipation  and  in  freeing 
Burma  is  in  line  with  the  course  of  the 
future.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  a  new  day. 
It  is  getting  away  trxan  the  narrow  and 
selfish  colonial  imperialism  which  time 
Las  passed  by  and  which  eventually  had 
to  go.  The  labor  government  has  had  the 
courage,  in  the  face  of  bitter  political 
criticism  from  that  lovable  and  wonder- 
ful old  Tory,  former  Prime  Minister 
Churchill:  I  say  In  the  face  of  stalwart 
opposition,  the  labor  government,  which 
believes  In  demo<iracy  a  great  deal  more 
than  does  Winston  Churchill,  has  had 
the  courage  to  give  these  people  their 
freedom,  which  they  have  the  right  to 
enjoy. 

I  believe  a  new  England  is  being  bom. 
and  I,  for  one,  am  proud  and  glad  to  see 
It.  liiere  will  always  be  an  England, 
because  the  heart  of  that  great  people  is 
fundamentally  sound  and  they  can  read 
history  and  the  portents  of  the  times. 
They  borrowed  $3,750,000,000  In  goods. 
They  did  not  borrow  dollars:  they  bor- 
rowed goods.  Yet  we  let  Inflation  take 
away  one-third  of  the  goods  they  bor- 
rowed from  us;  and  I  am  afraid  we 
needled  them  a  little  bit  about  being  our 
debtor,  along  with  It.  They  are  a  people 
with  a  keen  pride,  Mr.  President.  They 
do  not  like  to  be  reminded  that  they  owe 
us  money.   I  guess  none  of  us  do. 

What  are  they  doing  today?  They 
have  not  even  an  A  card  gasoline  ration 
for  a  single  subject  In  the  United  King- 
dom. They  have  not  the  basic  gasoline 
ration  for  a  single  British  citizen  who 
can  take  his  family  and  ride  a  himdred 
yards  down  the  road  In  an  automcAUe, 
unless  he  can  justify  it  on  what  we  would 
have  called  a  C  card  during  the  war. 
They  are  tightening  their  belts  and  grit- 
ting their  teeth  and  saying  again  they 
will  see  it  through.  They  are  trying  to 
cooperate  under  the  Marshall  plan,  but 
they  have  made  up  their  mind  that  if 
they  have  to  halve  their  rations  they  are 
not  going  to  be  needled  by  constant  re- 
mind^^  that  they  are  someone's  debtor. 
I  will  wager  that  they  will  come  through, 
too.  In  the  long  run. 

I  think  when  a  Socialist  government 
WKS  Struggling  for  Its  life  agsdnst  the  re- 
actionary Tories  we  might  have  been  as 
generous  as  we  have  l>een  in  the  past  and 
have  been  a  little  more  considerate  of 
them.  But  I  have  the  Impression  that 
when  a  Socialist  government  gets  Into 
trouble  there  are  not  many  tears  shed  In 
some  parts  of  our  country.  As  I  have 
read  the  newspapers,  a  candidate  for 
President  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  he 
would  not  like  to  have  this  country  lend 
any  money  or  give  any  aid  to  a  country 
which  has  a  Socialist  government.  But 
an  Europe  is  Socialist.  There  is  hardly 
another  private  capitalistic  country  like 
ours  In  the  world  today.  Even  Australia 
and  New  inland  are  so  far  beyond  us 
that  there  Is  no  similarity  between  their 
government  and  our  capitalistic  system. 
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And  yet  this  gentleman.  I  am  afral  i.  put- 
ting  blinders  upon  his  mind,  is  obs  :uring 
his  vision,  is  counseling  us  to  g  ve  no 
financial  assistance  to  a  Socialis;  gov- 
ernment, while  others  tell  us  that  1  luiope 
is  inevitably  bound  that  way  and  t  lac  we 
will  have  to  go  along  with  them  or  we 
shall  have  to  destroy  that  kinc  of  a 
system. 

That  leads  up  to  this,  and  I  am 
through.  Senators  are  overwheln  lingly, 
I  suspect — and  I  shall  be  one  of  i  lem — 
going  to  support  tills  program.  I  raised 
a  question  with  the  senior  Senato  from 
Ohio  IMr.  TAi-rJ  last  Friday  as  t<  what 
was  going  to  be  done  regarding  th »  liigh 
cost  of  living.  I  thought  that  was  re- 
lated to  this  subject,  and  I  explain*  d  why 
I  thought  so.  I  have  l>een  to  m$  State 
and  to  some  other  States,  and  hardly  a 
day  passed  that  I  did  not  hear  e  great 
many  people  say.  "Why  dont  yo\  folks 
do  something  for  us  up  there  in  Nash- 
ingtoD?"  The  people  of  our  coun  ry  are 
being  very  painfully  pinched  by  th  e  high 
prices  which  are  prevalent  everywhere, 
which  are  lowering  the  living  le<  els  of 
the  American  people.  The  nouris  inient 
of  the  American  family  is  going  down. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  v  ill  the 
Senator  yield  *» 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  S  ;n  ator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  cannot  iriaiUne 
that  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  of 
the  House,  or  any  citizen  of  the  country 
who  hAs  given  the  matter  any  thsught, 
can  hold  to  the  Idea  that  embracing 
either  the  temporary  or  the  lorn  -term 
plan  of  relief  will  not  cause  the  i  Ameri- 
can people  to  embrace  a  great  mar  y  sac- 
rifice.^ and  hardships;  and  if  anyone  Is 
voting  for  thi.i  plan  with  the  idei  that 
we  can  operate  it  without  giving  \  p  any 
more  than  abiitract  matters  he  is  doing 
10  with  a  very  false  understanding  of  the 
economics  that  enter  into  it.  n  my 
Judgment,  we  cannot  provide  this  aid  to 
Europe  without  Mcrlflce  on  the  r  art  of 
our  own  people  I  .<hall  support  t.  but 
X  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  that  It 
ctn  be  done  without  sacrifice. 

Mr,  PEPPIR.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  never  spoke  the  truth  more 
forcefully  than  in  what  he  has  JUJt  .'.aid. 
If  we  think  wc  shall  be  able  to  sav(  these 
people  from  collapse,  to  restore  irarkets 
for  American  goods  without  sacrifl  ^e  and 
hardship,  both  in  terms  of  depriva- 
tion of  commodities  and  the  payrr  ent  of 
taxes,  we  are  laboring  under  a  d<|la<lon 
and  a  snare. 

Here  Is  what  X  am  afraid  o  next 
9rlnt^-«nd  I  say  it  out  of  my  he  irt.  I 
have  been  hearing  what  has  bee  i  said 
In  the  Senate  and  what  the  peoile  are 
saying  in  my  State,  and  what  dtiic  n«  tell 
me  more  and  more,  day  by  day.  n<  t  only 
from  the  poor,  but  from  people  n  the 
middle-income  groups. 

People,  for  example,  are  having  to  pay 
M  or  99  cents  a  doaen  for  eggs  4nd  98 
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or  90  cents  a  pound  for  bacon 
fifures  for  families  with  Incomes 
than  lAOO  a  year.    In  1943  they  ha  i  only 
S,500  calories  per  capita.    These  ^gures 
are  from  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nu 
of  the  United  States  Department  o 
culture. 
In  the  group  earning  from  $100 
.99  they  had  only  2.600  calort*  s 
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The  group  getting  from  $1,000  to  $1,- 
499  99  had  only  2.700  calories  per  capita. 

The  group  earning  from  $1,500  to  $1,- 
999.99  received  2.700. 

Figures  were  given  out  the  other  day 
indicating  that  the  median  of  American 
income  per  family  is  $2,300.  Half  of 
the  families  make  less  than  $2,300  a  year 
and  half  make  more  than  that.  What 
kind  of  a  standard  of  living  is  possible 
today  for  people  making  less  than  $2,300 
per  family?  The  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren of  America,  Mr.  President,  that 
have  to  fight  our  wars  and  build  our 
strength  in  the  future  are  living  in  fam- 
ilies of  four,  on  an  average,  where  the 
gross  income  is  less  than  $2,300  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  a  little  further 
detail  I  asjc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  table  of  figures 
showing  the  caloric  units  per  capita  for 
given  family  compositions  on  a  decent 
low  diet  at  present  prices,  the  value  of 
such  diet,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
family  income  which  would  be  spent  on 
such  diet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Figures  shotcing  the  caloric  units  per  capita 
/or  gnen  family  compositions  on  a  decent 
lou:-cost  diet  at  present  prices  {August 
1947).  the  value  of  such  diet,  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  family  income  which  would 
be  spent  on  such  diets 
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Mr.  PEI»PER,  Mr.  President.  If  the 
condition  gets  worse  by  next  spring,  If 
we  do  not  have  an  effective  system  of, 
or  whatever  we  call  it— I  started  to  say 
"price  control"— I  will  vote  for  the  best 
one  that  can  be  devised.  If  It  requires 
price  control,  wage  control,  and  controls 
over  everything  else,  and  If  that  Is  the 
only  effective  way  the  result  can  be 
achieved  I  will  vote  for  every  one  of 
them.  I  will  leave  it  to  those  who  are 
the  leaders  to  find  the  ttest  and  most 
effective  way  to  bring  down  present 
prices  or  stabilise  them  at  the  present 
level  and  bring  those  that  are  below  and 
out  of  relation  up  to  the  level  where  they 
should  be  and  stop  them  there;  I  say  If 
we  allow  these  prices  to  go  until  next 
spring,  when  we  are  to  vote  on  the  per- 
manent Marshall  plan,  there  will  be  so 
much  annoyance  and  dlsaatlsf action  In 
this  country  that  any  Senator  who  votes 
billions  of  dollars  for  Europe  will  prolM- 
bly  got  deflated  in  the  next  election, 
Onc-third  o.*;  the  Senate  and  all  of  the 
House  of  ReDresenttttives  must  come  be- 
fore the  peo(>le  In  November  194^ 


Mr.  President,  I  am  for  the  Marshall 
plan  and  I  am  for  this  plan.  Neither 
goes  far  enough;  neither  includes  enough 
people.  The  whole  program  must  be  on 
a  broader  basis.  But  if  we  start  this 
program  and  do  not  go  through  w^ith  it 
the  p)eople  in  western  Europe  will  hate 
us  more  than,  the  people  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope, because  we  would  be  letting  them 
down  when  they  have  considered  that 
we  have  given  them  a  promise. 

Once  a  boy  told  me  to  jump  on  a  fel- 
low who  was  much  larger  than  I  and  had 
been  pushing  ine  around.  He  said, 
"Jump  on  him;  I  will  help  you  whip 
him."  I  jumped  on  him,  but  this  boy 
was  nowhere  around  when  the  big  fellow 
got  through  whipping  me. 

So  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  are  not  care- 
ful, that  is  what  will  happen  to  the  na- 
tions we  now  propose  to  help  if  we  be- 
gin and  fail  to  see  them  through.  If 
they  cut  loose  from  eastern  Europe,  and 
we  fail  them,  they  will  have  to  crawl  on 
their  hands  and  knees  to  eastern  Europe 
to  get  food,  and  then  we  shall  hardly 
have  a  friend  left  among  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  mean  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  time  of  the  Senate  so 
much.  I  merely  wished  to  say  that  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram through  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization, and  that  I  think  that  it  we 
are  going  to  dispen.se  charity  we  should 
not  have  our  charity  tainted  with  self- 
interest,  and  that  if  we  are  going  to  see 
our  way  clearly  in  the  future,  we  must 
make  sure  that  we  shall  not  be  in  the 
company  of  or  supporting  the  Fascists, 
and  that  in  the  last  analysis  If  we  are 
going  into  this  enterprise  we  should 
make  sure  that  we  are  prepared  to  see 
it  through,  even  If  the  cost  to  us  in  the 
United  States  Is  great.  How  many  of 
thONe  who  will  vote  this  afternoon  for 
this  bill  are  prepared  to  say.  "If  it  de- 
feats me  next  November.  I  will  see  It 
through;  I  will  vole  controls  upon  the 
people,  if  nece.Hsary;  If  necessary.  I  will 
vote  to  retain  the  present  high  taxes"? 

Mr.  President.  In  summary,  when  we 
have  solemnly  set  a  course,  let  us  pursue 
it.  though  the  storms  rage;  but.  Mr. 
President,  when  we  embark  this  mighty 
and  glorious  American  ship  of  state, 
laden  with  Its  precious  cargo,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  upon  the  dangerous  seas  of 
this  troubled  world,  then  in  Ood's  name 
let  us  be  sure  that  our  whole  safety  and 
the  safety  of  all  those  who  depend  upon 
us  Is  not  Imperiled  by  a  false  compass. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  and  Mr.  REVER- 
COMB  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OPHCER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  are 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in  the 
Senate? 

.  The  PRESIDING  OFPICER,  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time.  In  the  closing  hours  of  this 
debate,  X  do  not  wish  to  take  much  time 
to  discuss  this  subject.  But  I  wish  to 
comment  upon  some  of  Iti  features. 

I  have  not  been  privileged  to  be  prei- 
ent  during  the  entire  debate  or  to  hear 
all  the  discussion.    X  have  been  absent 


because  of  circumstances  entirely  be- 
yond my  control.  However.  I  feel  that 
there  is  one  feature  of  this  bill  which 
I  desire  to  discuss  with  my  colleagues 
for  a  short  time;  namely,  that  this  meas- 
ure is  the  second  step  in  an  apparent 
policy,  which  Is  new  for  this  coimtry,  of 
donating  and  giving  by  legislative  ac- 
tion the  public  moneys  for  the  aid  of 
another  coimtry.  I  speak  of  the  fea- 
ture of  this  measure — and  I  think  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  fully 
understand  It — which  represents  a  pol- 
icy of  making  a  gift  of  money,  an  out- 
pouring of  money,  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  from  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  In  no  sense  a  loan.  The  recipient 
governments  are  not  called  upon  to  say 
to  us  that  they  will  repay;  they  are  not 
called  upon  to  Issue  bonds  or  indebted- 
nesses of  their  own;  but  we  are  asked 
to  give  to  them,  without  any  promise 
whatsoever  of  return,  the  moneys  of  this 
country.  I  have  long  doubted  the  right, 
under  our  obligations  to  the  United 
States,  to  vote  to  give  away  to  other 
countries  and  to  other  governments  the 
wealth  and  the  moneys  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  that  in  the  past  I  have 
voted  for  the  appropriation  of  funds 
which  went  generally  everywhere  to 
meet  suffering  and  hunger,  and  I  wish 
to  do  so  and  continue  to  do  so.  But 
when  we  advance  moneys  directly  to  the 
governments  of  other  countries,  I  feel 
tlMt  that  should  be  done  upon  a  sound 
basis,  and  certainly  upon  the  basis  of  a 
loan. 

Some  months  ago  I  made  a  statement 
before  this  body  that  we  were  begirining 
a  course  of  action,  a  new  policy,  when 
we  were  called  upon  to  advance  money 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  as  a  gift.  Many 
said,  "Oh,  no;  that  is  not  the  beginning 
of  a  new  policy.  We  are  doing  this  Just 
to  meet  the  circumstances  of  this  par- 
ticular case."  I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  today  is  a  second  step  under 
a  policy  of  gift  to  governments.  The 
appropriation.^  we  have  previously  made 
for  the  aid  of  the  needy  have  been  made 
m  the  direction  of  direct  help,  not 
through  the  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries; except  In  some  instances,  as  I  re- 
call. UNRRA  did  sell  some  of  its  goodi 
through  certain  of  the  governments  of 
Europe,  and  the  abuses  there  are  out- 
standing and  well  known  today. 

But  why  could  not  this  bill  have  been 
framed  upon  a  basis  of  payment  or  a 
promise  of  repayment?  What  right  have 
we.  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  give  their  money  to 
the  government  of  another  country,  how- 
ever high  the  ultimate  use  and  purpose 
of  doing  so? 

It  has  been  stated  here  today  that  we 
should  not  do  anything  or  should  not 
write  into  this  bill  anything  that  would 
embarrass  or  cause  humiliation  to  the 
recipient  people.  I  recall  that  earlier 
today,  when  there  was  discussion  upon 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  it  was  said  that  If  It 
were  adopted  it  might  be  a  matter  of 
humiliation  to  the  recipients.  Let  me 
say  upon  that  point  that  the  people  of 
France.  Italy,  and  Austria  are  proud 
people.    It  seems  to  me  that  they  would 


much  prefer — ^for  it  would  be  a  sounder 
and  better  and  prouder  position  for 
them — to  have  their  governments  say, 
"We  will  issue  obligations  for  this  needed 
money,"  rather  than  to  have  their  gov- 
ernments say  "We  are  the  recipients  of 
the  alms  of  another  country."  I  point 
that  out  with  good  reason. 

For  instance,  let  us  consider  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France.  The  national  debt 
of  Prance — and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
note  well  these  figures — is,  I  am  advised, 
only  $16,000,000,000.  The  debt  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  $260,000,000,000.  The 
per  capita  debt  of  France,  if  its  i)opula- 
tlon  be  40.000,000.  is  $400  per  person. 
The  per  capita  debt  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  today — the  people  whom 
you  and  I  represent — Is  $2,000  for  each 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 
So  we  have  the  anomalous  situation  of 
the  great  debtor  nation  tmd  the  great 
debtor  people  giving  money  and  being 
asked  by  their  own  Government  to  give 
money  to  other  countries,  without  any 
contract  or  agreement  for  or  any  return 
or  recompense.  I  do  not  have  at  hand  at 
this  moment  the  corresponding  figures  in 
regard  to  the  situation  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  other  proposed  recipient 
countries  and  their  debts  or  obligations. 

So.  Mr.  President,  although  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
does  not  sut)scribe  to  the  Idea  of  helping 
those  who  are  in  need  and  helping  those 
who  may  face  hunger  anjrwhere — not 
only  in  these  three  countries,  but  any- 
where— and  although  I  believe  that  no 
Member  of  this  body  would  do  anything 
to  stop  that  aid,  nevertheless  when  we 
advance  money  to  the  constituted  gov- 
ernment of  another  country,  it  seems  to 
me  It  should  be  advanced  upon  a  sound 
and  businesslike  arrangement  and  basis. 
How  far  are  wc  going  in  the  future  under 
this  policy  of  giving  away  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States  without  any  promise 
or  obligation  for  Its  return? 

I  know  the  arguments  arc  ably  made 
by  the  advocates  of  this  bill  that  this 
money  Is  an  outpouring  by  the  United 
States  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism 
which  might  grow  out  of  the  chaos  which 
would  come  with  want  and  hunger.  But 
df  not  the  governments  to  whom  we  are 
giving  this  money  and  do  not  the  peoples 
who^are  to  receive  It  have  a  feeling  them- 
.selves.  today,  that  they  do  not  want  com- 
munism? Are  they  not  wllUng.  through 
their  governments,  to  say  at  least,  as  we 
have  said  to  the  American  people  every 
time  we  took  money  from  them,  "We 
want  to  Issue  an  obligation  for  this." 
and  to  deal  as  government  to  government 
upon  a  sound  basis?  I  believe  that  Is  a 
fault  In  this  bill.  Perhaps  It  Is  not  such 
a  grave  thing  in  this  particular  Instance, 
but  the  danger  lies  in  the  marking  of  the 
beginning  of  a  future  policy  by  this  Gov- 
ernment to  take  the  wealth  of  this  land 
and  give  It  away  without  promise  of 
return. 

Oh.  it  U  said  that  thU  gift  will  be  in 
defense  of  oiu*  own  policy  as  to  Europe. 
Let  me  ask  those  who  advocate  that  posi- 
tion and  who  advocate  the  pending 
measure,  are  not  the  people  who  receive 
the  benefit  Just  as  much  interested  in  a 
defense  against  conununlsm?  If  they 
are  not.  then  all  the  money  we  can  give 


than  will  not  help  than.  If  they  are, 
certainly  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  make 
some  evidence  of  agreement  upon  a  sound 
basis  of  businesslike  dealing  between  man 
and  man.  between  government  and  gov- 
ernment. 

I  deplore  the  Idea.  Mr.  President,  not 
so  much  for  this  particular  bill — I  want 
to  see  aid  go  to  western  Europe  where  it 
is  needed — but  I  deplore  the  idea  that 
is  basic  in  the  so-called  interim-aid 
measure,  which  is  but  a  prelude  to  one 
that  we  know  to  be  coming,  that  this 
country,  without  exacting  one  obliga- 
tion, one  promise  of  return,  is  to  pour 
out  the  money  of  our  people  to  other 
governments.  Let  the  people  of  this 
Nation  know,  and  let  It  be  carried  to 
them  so  that  they  may  understand  It. 
The  money  we  are  giving,  the  goods  that 
we  may  send,  do  not  go  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  as  they  did  formerly 
in  times  of  need,  when  they  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Red  Cross.  That  money 
and  thosQ  fimds  and  those  goods  go  Into 
the  hands  of  the  respective  existing  gov- 
ernments of  the  recipient  countries,  and 
by  those  governments  the  goods  are  sold 
to  the  people.  When  they  are  sold,  the 
money  the  people  pay  will  not  come  back 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
comes  back  to  and  remains  the  property 
of  the  recipient  government.  Let  that 
be  understood. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution; I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  these  funds  and  goods  go  Into  the 
hands  of  the  receiving  government  and 
there  be  distributed;  but.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  when  that  is  done,  the  govern- 
ment that  receives  the  money  and  the 
goods  should  stand  upon  the  solid  basis 
of  saying.  "We.  a  sovereign  country  re- 
ceiving this  loan,  consider  it  a  loan,  and 
pledge  our  obligation  to  repay  it."  That 
is  a  weakness  In  the  bill.  Mr.  President, 
however  good  the  purpose  of  the  measure 
may  be. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  after 
several  days'  debate  I  should  like  to  keep 
the  record  straight  in  regard  to  the  re-  . 
lief  bill.  The  record  of  the  debate  Is 
clear  on  the  amendment  I  offered  last 
Thursday,  November  27,  tliat  I  am  In 
favor  of  feeding  the  people  of  Europe 
who  are  hungry,  by  reason  of  an  emar- 
gency.  and  who  can  take  caro  of  them- 
selves after  they  make  another  crop.  We 
cannot  take  on  a  lot  of  star  boarders  for 
S  or  10  years,  therefore  we  must  distin- 
guish between  the  emergency  hungry 
and  those  who  have  been  hungry  period- 
ically for  several  generations.  It  will  be 
understood.  Mr.  President,  that  next 
year's  crop  will  be  the  third  since  VJ-day. 
I  wanted,  through  my  amendment,  to 
give  this  assistance  to  the  countries  of 
Europe — Prance,  Italy,  and  Austria, 
and  In  the  same  manner,  if  we  offer  any 
additional  emergency  aid  to  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  just  the  same  as  wc  gave 
It  to  the  victims  of  the  Galveston.  Tex., 
flood,  or  to  the  victims  of  the  earthquake 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif.  If  it  Is  an  emer- 
gency—and I  believe  It  l»— although  it  Is 
an  emergency  which  I  believe  has  been 
brought  on  as  much  by  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  currency  systems  by  their 
trick  governments  playing  around  with 
the  economic  system  as  by  any  other 
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method,  we  ahould  m&k«  the  tooc  •neigh' 
bor  frfiture  and  stve  them  nuc\  aid  M 
w»  r«n  tfTord.  RegardlcM  of  t(  e  cauM 
of  the  food  nhortage.  winter  Is  h  re.  and 
■o  Is  the  emergency :  no  we  arc  willing 
to  give  the  necessary  food  and  fi  el 

If  th«  recipltnt  governments  are  to 
charge  the  hungry  people  for  t  le  food 
and  fuel,  however.  I  would  favor  re- 
quiring such  governments  to  lay  the 
money  roetlved  into  the  Treaxur  i  of  the 
Unltod  lUUi  In  their  own  moifey 
oth«r  words,  in  Prance,  let  It 
in  francs,  In  the  kind  of  money 
used  in  France,  but.  ln«iead  of  t 
that  thry  Ax  on  their  monry,  U 
to  the  dollar,  let  It  b«  paid  In  t) 


In 

>e  pAld 

that  Is 

u>  price 

francs 

e  num- 

t>tr  of  francs  to  the  dollar  that  v  ould  b« 
ofltrtd  on  any  exchange  fur  th  •  franc. 
which  Is  nearer  400  francs  to  ih    duUar. 


Let  tht  frtf  exchange  tie  flx«d 
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In  this 


mann**r  at  (he  tlmn  of  the  ttnnMnrilnn. 

In  that  ronnertlon  I  should  likr  to 
ofTrr.  Mr.  President,  for  the  Ricoao  a 
very  able  editorial  from  the  Wa'hington 
Timi>ii*Herald  of  thin  morninu.  i  iitlining 
the  move  that  haj  been  made  t  y  Italy, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  good  on ',  to  fix 
currently  the  frro  dollar  txchanMi'  of  the 
lira.  I  was  in  Italy  about  3  wn  kw  ago, 
MMl  thgy  were  then  giving  about  A50  lira 
to  Um  dollar,  while  it  was  about  e& )  on  the 
street:  but  they  have  now  flxi^d  a  method 
•o  that  ''Very  month  the  vulue  of  the 
lira  will  be  fixed  in  accordance  \  ith  the 
Importers'  ofTrr  for  th«»  dollar  on  the 
Italian  ^ilock  exchanges  at  the  tli  le  such 
f valuation  Is  made. 

There  being  no  oblertlon.  the  i  dltcrtal 
waa  ordered  to  b«<  printed  in  I  \o  Rxc- 
MB.  M  foUowi: 

lT4t.T  fiKse  Lisa 
The  lira  Is  the  ttslUn  unit  of  irnney,  ss 
the  d«i|l»r  is  the  AmvrUnn  and  th  >  pound 
the  •ritislt.    Its  prtwMr  vulue  was  about  • 
eents,  or  M  to  ih»  dolltr. 

Those  gftnd  uUi  dnyi  ended  sftei*  taty  got 
Into  the  wsr.  We  wimidn't  know  »h«r..  if 
anything,  the  lira  wm  worth  when  (he  Oer* 
nt«n*  wvre  running  Italy  witA  Must  ullnl  as 
their  Charlie  McCarthy, 

front  the  liberation  of  the  nountr  by  the 
Alllea  until  Ib4a,  the  llra'a  vkIu*  wh<  pegged 
at  100  tti  the  dollar,  or  un*>nrth  o(  prewar. 
The  Itallun  currency  haa  be«n  <  ^valued 
three  timea  in  th*  laat  2  yriira.  nna  ly  skid* 
ding  tu  a  rate  of  IM  to  the  dollar 

That  rate  was  tiAclal  and  legal—  neaning 
the  Italian  Oovemment  Inatoted  t  lat  this 
was  what  the  lira  was  worth  In  t»rma  of 
buying  power,  whereas  everybody  li  rluding 
tht  Oovernment  knew  that  such  wan  not  the 
aaae.  neeulti  ■lack  markeu  in  Italian 
money  and  a  lencral  ftnauoial  dlaccmbobu* 
lation. 

Laat  Thuradsy  Premier  Akide  de  (  asperl's 
atfmiaistriitiun  decided  that  all  this  was  go* 
taf  to  stop.  It  further  rut  th*  Itin'  value* 
tloa  to  Big  47  to  tha  dollar,  which  was  slightly 
lower  than  «hat  the  money  bad  beei  selling 
toe  on  the  black  market. 

Purttier,  the  lira  is  to  be  reealuiii  every 
■Math,  and  these  adjuatmenu  an  to  be 
boaad  on  what  importrra  will  offer  for  the 
dollar  on  luitan  stock  exchangee  at  t  m  time 
eaeh  revaluation  ta  made 

Thua  Italv  becomea  the  Drat  countr  r  which 
bas  been  c«>ntrolllng  Ita  currency  to  i  ut  thai 
eurrency  luoae  from  euntrula  and  let  it  And 
tu  true  ievvl  in  terms  of  what  th«  money 
actually  wUt  buy.  What  It  will  bu  la  de- 
termined by  ttMli  things  as  the  Muntrys 
peodurtivity  and  production,  the  ata  e  of  Ita 
furtign  trade,  and  the  cimndvnce  hat  tte 
own  pvopia  and  othars  have  Ui  the  e  >untry's 
govarnment. 


Those  things  determine  any  ourrency's  buy- 
ing power  and  lu  atrength  on  world  aa- 
changea.  Currency  controls  are  maintained 
by  countries  wblch  know  dam  well  their 
atoaey  uniui  are  none  too  strong. 

emrraoLLwa  Mosrar  amb  raosno  TiAoa 

The  well-known  economist  and  writer.  Hen* 
ry  Haflitt.  lays  that  these  currency  controU 
are  to  blamu  fur  most  of  the  postwar  world's 
Ananelal  miseries,  and  that  the  bulk  of  thuae 
mlaarlM  would  dry  up  snd  blow  away  if  nil 
theae  oountrlee  would  do  as  Italy  has  just 
done, 

Mr.  Haalltt'a  theais  Is  worked  out  In  de- 
tail In  hia  new  biK>k,  Will  Dollani  Save  tr.e 
Wurld7  D  AppletoifCentury  Co.,  New  York 
and  Umdun,  1047,  WA  pttges,  $1  &0. 

Maslitt  la  tut  the  druppiitK  of  nil  price  oon* 
trol*  la  eMMir  aountrlea.  aa  wall  as  of  money 
contruli^-and  he  is  against  reaMratloo  of 
price  eeilingti  in  the  United  ■tntes., 

Hia  reasuiiing  is  that  such  ihitigs  are  art!* 
fleial  and  arbitrary  intertprmuaii  with  the 
law  or  auppiy  and  demand,  that  they  make 
binrk  mailii la.  discuurng*  p*(ipla  from  pro- 
ducing In  iiope  of  raasiiiirtbia  proflta,  and 
generally  ptiralyae  both  home  snd  foreign 
trsde, 

tf  they  were  all  thrown  overboard,  he 
olaime,  the  iituation  would  right  iiavlf  iri  a 
htirry.  ttoere  would  be  no  mora  dollar  faminfa 
in  lurope,  snd  virtually  tha  whoin  Murshall 
plan  Would  bvcnma  uiini>c»B««ry, 

That  may  be  somewhat  on  tha  overopti* 
mistic  side  The  isot  remains  that  war- 
devastated  Kurop*  hss  very  little  as  yet  to 
esport.  while  tha  United  Mtatea'  production 
la  at  reooed  Iseals,  Until  l\irnpa  ii»(a  more 
of  Its  faetortta  folng,  it  la  hard  to  ■*•  how 
trnda  in  and  out  or  Eximiie  can  be  bnlmioed. 

but  In  tha  Hasliti  theory's  favor  there  Is 
this  fact!  Italy  for  many  months  now  has 
been  wett  known  to  be  just  one  big  black 
market-HMaaing  iu  people  havi  gaily  ig* 
norad  the  multitude  of  price  controla.  and 
hava  houghi  and  aold  their  labor  and  their 
g  HKta  for  what  thay  wprv  worth  In  reality, 
And  Italy,  for  all  the  tumult  kicked  up  by  its 
Otimmuniau,  has  been  atafini  a  Nmarkable 
econumifl  euaMbaeb. 

We  aota.  loo,  that  Oaneral  MaoArthur, 
over  in  Japan,  has  been  able  to  atablliaa 
Japanese  economy  to  such  an  ettent  that 
Jap  chlhawsre  la  creaping  back  into  the 
United  btates  market— giwid  atuff,  we're 
told,  and  St  virtually  prewar  prtees.  Mae* 
Arthur,  so  far  as  we've  ever  heard,  Is  no 
believer  in  prioe  oontruls.  restrictions  on 
individual  effort,  and  ether  fiwat  brain 
gadgets. 

It  seems  Just  possible  that  Italy,  In  taking 
the  plunge  into  free-moving  money,  has  given 
a  strong  ixMMt  to  its  own  economy,  and  rnsy 
hava  startfd  aomethtng  which  will  eventually 
lead  all  of  waatern  lurope  out  of  the  eco* 
nomio  swamps.    Here's  hoping,  aayway. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  Preildcnt,  the 
money,  then,  from  Franca  In  francs,  for 
example,  could  b«  uaad  to  buy  nickel  and 
chromlte  from  New  Caledonia,  a  French 
poaaesalon,  which  we  need  very  badly. 
New  Caledonia,  located  in  the  Pacific 
area,  Is  only  one  of  the  French  posses* 
glons,  and  such  funds  In  the  French  cur- 
rency could  b«  uggd  to  purchase  other 
materials  from  Franca  and  her  empire 
areas.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  with- 
out these  changes  since  I  am  (or  emer- 
gency relief,  although  I  think  It  U  wrong 
in  principle. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  X  want  to  point 
out  that  this  Is  the  same  administra- 
tion that  BO  fears  communism  at  this 
time  that  we  are  ready  to  recommend 
sixteen  or  nineteen  billion  dollars  be  ex- 
pended over  the  next  4  years,  to  be 
thrown  Into  tha  countrlet  of  Europe 
without  any  hope  of  return,  which  recog- 


nized Russia  aa  a  blood  brother  In  the 
first  place  during  the  first  few  months 
of  their  admlnUtratlon  In  1933  without 
any  safeguard  whatever.  This  Is  the 
same  administration  that  shipped  scrap 
Iron  and  oil  to  Japan  out  through  the 
Oolden  Gate  In  San  Francisco  right  up 
to  within  a  few  weeks  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  then  sent  the  boys  out  In  the  Pacific 
to  catch  that  same  scrap  Iron  with  their 
bare  hands,  coming  back  out  of  Japa- 
nese guns.  This  Is  the  same  administra- 
tion that  has  furnished  more  than  $250,- 
000,000  worth  of  material  to  Russia,  made 
up  uf  power  equipment,  high-octane  fas, 
manufacturing  machinery,  tool  atgtl, 
and  other  equipment  that  could  b«  utad 
againat  us  In  a  war,  while  at  the  itmt 
time  they  were  reoommendlni  an  ap- 
propriation of  1400,000,000  to  stop  tha 
spread  of  communism  at  the  Orerk 
border,  according  to  the  Prcsident'N  own 
words,  At  leaat  the  idmlnlMrailnn  Is 
consistent— It  is  alwayi  on  every  side  of 
Important  qucNtlons, 

I  want  to  point  out  one  other  thing. 
What  we  would  like  to  do  and  what  wa 
can  do  may  be  entirely  different  Ihlnus, 
It  Is  time  we  take  into  account  what  our 
economic  system  will  stand.  It  Is  my 
humble  opinion  that  the  economic  sys- 
tem that  it  required  all  of  our  p<'oplo  140 
years  to  build  has  bean  wrecked  in  tha 
last  15  years.  It  has  been  wrecked  by  a 
succession  of  acts  leading  to  inflation.  It 
has  been  wrecked  by  appropriations 
made  by  the  Congress,  approximating 
1276,000.000,000  more  than  has  been 
paid  into  the  Trenoury  during  that  pe- 
riod, therefore  the  system  Is  at  this  mo- 
ment Just  as  susoeptlbia  to  inflation, 
through  additional  appropriations  above 
the  amount  needed  tu  run  the  Oovern- 
ment each  year,  as  a  toy  balloon  is  to  air. 
The  economic  system  simply  inflates  and 
abMorba  any  additional  substantial  ap- 
propriation in  tha  same  manner  as  i 
toy  balloon  Inflates  from  additional  air 
and  there  is  no  additional,  purchasing 
powtr.  I  merely  cite  the  appropriation 
made  to  Oreat  Britain  last  year,  of  13,- 
750,000,000,  Within  a  few  months,  they 
came  back  and  said  that  they  had  misatd 
their  estimates  simply  because  through 
subsequent  inflation  it  would  only  pur- 
chase about  half  what  they  Mtlmated  it 
would  buy  and  they  were  entirely  cor- 
rect. What  do  they  think  is  going  to 
happen  when  we  appropriate  $6,000,000.- 
000  moraf  Zt  may  not  be  one*half.  this 
time— It  Is  very  likely  to  be  more  like 
one*fourth.  In  other  words,  the  ability 
to  create  purchasing  power  by  approprl* 
atlons  of  tha  Congrasa  of  the  United 
States  has  been  dissipated.  We  are  not 
able  to  create  purchasing  power  any 
more,  above  the  amount  that  it  takes  cur- 
rently to  run  the  Oovemment.  for  the 
very  simple  reason,  or  at  least  for  one 
good  and  sulBclent  reason,  that  we  can- 
not increase  our  productive  capacity  in 
proporUon.  I  think  the  Congress  is  aa 
helpleag  as  a  baby  to  create  additional 
purchasing  power.  We  could  appropri- 
ate 1100,000,000,000  and  send  it  to  tha 
countrtaa  as  easily  as  we  could  appro- 
priate six,  and  probably  have  about  tha 
same  purchasing  power.  Of  course,  aa 
the  President  has  now  recommended,  wa 
can  put  our  finger  back  on  the  snout  of 
the  teakettle  without  puUing  the  fire 


from  under  it,  knowing  full  well  we  are 
going  to  be  scalded  and  that  it  is  Just  a 
que.ttion  of  time.  We  can  start  blowing 
on  the  thermometer  again  and  make  our- 
selves feel  warm,  while  our  feet  are  freex- 
ing;  but  in  the  long  run,  the  economic 
factors  are  building  up  and  boiling  up 
underneath,  Just  the  same  as  they  al- 
ways do.  When  the  explosion  comes  this 
time,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  shall  be 
Just  like  the  aviator  who  hit  the  Empire 
State  BuUdlnR— they  have  not  yet  identi- 
fied him— and  when  we  wake  up  we  shall 
be  trying  to  borrow  money  from  the 
European  countries. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  though 
it  is  In  the  papers  every  few  days,  that 
England  at  this  time  is  making  a  trade 
treaty  with  Russia.  It  may  not  be  len- 
erally  known  that  France  Is  doing  the 
same  thing.  Zt  could  be  that  they  will  be 
on  our  side  when  we  are  successful,  if  we 
are,  in  getting  into  a  war  with  Russia: 
but  Mr.  Bevin,  who  is  one  of  the  ofBcials 
of  the  English  Oovernment,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  high  in  the  counclU  of  the  same 
Oovernment,  say  that  probably  they  will 
remain  neutral.  If  that  Is  true,  if  they 
are  going  to  be  neutral,  or  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  on  the  other  side,  it  may  be  a 
serious  question  how  any  money  ad- 
vanced through  the  Marshall  or  any 
other  plan  will  be  used, 

Mr.  President,  I  covered  a  considerable 

Eart  of  the  United  States  this  summer 
efore  going  to  Europe,  and  Z  am  going 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  housewives  of 
America.  Z  think  they  are  the  best  econ- 
omists in  the  world.  But  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  oven  they  cannot  go. 

Zn  this  connection,  the  Secretary  of  tha 
Treasury  made  a  very  significant  state- 
ment about  4  or  6  months  ago.  Very 
little  attention  was  paid  to  it.  and  he  re- 
ceived little  in  the  way  of  headllr.es.  He 
limply  said  that  the  1047  dollar  in  rela- 
tion to  tha  1938  dollar  was  worth  60  cents. 
What  ha  said,  Mr.  President,  in  my  lan- 
guage was  that  in  8  years  we  halved  the 
purchasing  power  of  every  income  in 
America ;  the  purchasing  power  of  every 
Insurance  policy  in  America,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  every  liquid  asset  In 
Amertcft— In  8  years  we  cut  in  half  every 
savings  account  in  America.  That  was 
4  or  6  months  ago.  Zf  we  continue  to  ap- 
propriate money,  perhaps  we  wlU  halve 
it  again  in  much  less  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  humble  opinion 
the  President  of  the  United  Btates,  when 
he  said  that  we  must  come  back  here  in 
special  session,  to  stop  inflation  and  keep 
on  appropriating  money,  might  Just  as 
well  have  said  to  me,  "As  an  engineer,  Z 
want  you  to  go  down  to  the  Potomac 
River  and  build  a  dam  on  that  river 
and  not  retard  the  flow."  Z  would  have 
said,  "Mr.  President,  in  deference  to  you 
Z  will  go  down  and  look  It  over,  but  unless 
it  Is  very  different  than  our  western 
streams  Z  must  turn  down  the  Job." 
The  two  things  are  incompatible  and 
neither  can  be  done.  We  must  make  up 
our  mlndN,  Zn  other  words.  If  we  keep 
on  appropriating  money  we  will  keep  on 
increasing  inflation,  and  the  inflation 
will  be  there  Just  the  same  even  if  we 
have  our  finger  on  the  snout  of  the  tea- 
kettle and  start  blowing  on  the  ther- 
mometer again.  Zt  might  make  us  feel 
better  while  the  entire  system  Is  getting 
xciii — oea 


ready  to  blow  up.  We  are  going  to  hava 
some  hungry  people  in  America  this 
winter,  and  cold  too.  That  may  be  news 
to  many  people  but  Z  do  not  think  it  is. 
With  meat  costing  a  dollar  or  a  dollar 
and  20  cents  a  pound  and  going  up 
every  time  we  in  Congress  api>ropriate 
more  money  to  throw  at  random 
throughout  the  world,  about  75  percAit 
of  the  housewives  of  America  are  not 
buying  the  good  cuts  of  beefsteak  on  the 
stands;  they  are  buying  the  tag  ends, 
while  taking  a  lingering  look  at  the  good 
cuts  of  meat,  and  filling  up  the  pot  with 
potatoes,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables, 
and  the  kids  do  not  like  it  and  the  house- 
wives do  not,  either.  Z  hope  that  the 
people  of  America  begin  to  make  their 
wants  felt  in  words  of  one  syllable  to 
this  Congress  right  soon, 

Mr,  President.  Z  should  like  to  know 
who  it  is  that  arrives  at  these  long-range 
decisions;  who  it  Is  that  says  it  is  for 
the  good  of  our  country  that  wa  put  out 
the  kind  of  money  proposed  In  tha 
Marshall  plan.  I  agree  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  thai  when  Sen- 
ators vote  on  the  pending  bill  today  It 
does  not  commit  thom  to  the  Marhhnll 
plan,  but  Z  want  to  read  one  lino  from 
Mr.  liOvett's  testimony  given  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He 
said: 

Mr,  Ohslrman— 

And  Z  am  skipping  a  few  linaa— 

genarnlly  speaking  this  interim  approprla- 
tidit  nirnns  a  prafrce  to  thQ|lQnger«iangs  pro- 
gram (Marshall  plan). 

Zt  is  very  clear  what  they  think  It 
is.  So  it  would  be  well  I  think  for  ti  few 
people  beside  the  State  Department  to 
take  a  little  Interest  from  now  on  in 
making  decisions  as  to  Just  how  far  wa 
are  going  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
sweat  dollars  of  49.000.000  taxpayers  to 
help  Europe  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  may  need  the  same  money  more  our- 
selves in  a  very  few  months. 

In  1917  we  were  sold  a  bill  of  goods 
that  the  Kaiser  had  a  one-way  ticket 
through  Europe,  England,  and  on  to 
Washington,  D.  C:  in  1939  we  were  sold 
the  same  bill  of  goods  that  Hitler  had 
the  same  one-way  ticket— and  now  Joe 
has  the  ticket.  Zt  could  be  that  a  few 
plain  Americans  should  begin  to  chock 
the  routing  this  i.ime. 

Take  these  Socialist  governments  of 
Europe— and  that  is  what  they  are.  Zn 
my  book  there  Is  only  one  difference  be- 
tween the  Socialist  and  the  Communist 
forms  of  government  and  that  is  the 
route  they  take.  The  end  is  the  same, 
and  that  is  government  ownership. 
They  have  adopted  the  principle  of  na- 
tionalizing industry,  and  say  frankly 
that  they  want  to  continue  to' do  it.  Z 
had  an  hour's  conversation  with  Blr 
Stafford  Crippn  of  England,  and  he  was 
very  emphatic  In  saying  that  they  needed 
the  money  from  the  United  States  under 
the  Marshall  plan  for  England,  and  in 
about  a  half  hour  in  the  course  of  tha 
same  conversation  he  said  that  they  in- 
tended to  continue  the  nationalication  of 
Industry,  and  that  steel  plants  were  next 
on  the  program. 

Any  person  or  group  of  persons  who 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  Oovern- 


mant  by  force,  no  matter  what  they  call 
themselves,  are  traitors  to  their  coun- 
try, and  should  be  dealt  with  a.^  such. 
What  are  they  doing?  In  my  humble 
opinion  they  have  driven  more  of  their 
local  capital  underground  by  their  poli- 
cies in  Europe  than  they  are  asking  ua 
for  under  the  Marshall  plan.  Zn  other 
words,  businessmen  and  private  indus- 
trialists will  take  the  business  risks,  but 
they  cannot  take  the  risk  of  nationaliaa- 
tlon  and  socialisation  of  their  capital, 
and  they  are  not  taking  them.  Zt  is  my 
opinion  that  that  is  what  has  tied  up  tha 
capital  of  Europe. 

Further  there  Is  more  American  pri- 
vate capital  to  be  invested  in  European 
countries  at  this  time  than  there  has  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  this  country.  But 
there  again,  they  cannot  take  the  risk  of 
nationalisation  of  their  invested  capital. 
They  are  ready  and  willing  to  take  tha 
business  risks.  Zf  these  nations  really 
want  to  try  out  their  schemes  they  are  of 
no  interest  to  us  so  long  as  they  can 
finance  them,  but  when  they  come  to  us 
to  borrow  money  to  finance  their  trick 
governments  and  their  social  schemeai 
then  it  becomes  of  very  great  intereal 
to  us. 

Z  have  already  submitted  for  the  Rie* 
ORB  a  very  able  editorial  from  the  Times- 
Herald  of  this  morning,  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  the  price  exchange  of  tha 
currencies  of  Europe.  Now  that  Ztaly 
has  changed  and  Intends  to  let  the  lira 
hit  its  own  level  through  a  free  exchange 
with  the  dollar,  it  is  my  humble  opinion 
that  recovery  will  be  tremendously  an- 
oouraged  In  the  next  few  months, 

France  fixes,  and  has  fixed  for  soma 
time,  tha  value  of  their  frano.  Right  at 
the  moment,  or  at  least  when  Z  left  Paris 
a  few  days  ago,  the  ofllcial  rata  wu  117 
francs  to  the  dollar.  One  can  walk  out 
of  the  hotel  where  one  gets  the  official 
exchange,  or  to  the  bank,  and  stand  on 
the  corner  looking  a  little  uncertain  and 
immediately  one  is  approached  and  of- 
fered up  to  400  francs  in  exchange  for 
the  dollar. 

What  does  that  mean?  Zt  simply 
means  that  at  the  ofllcial  raU  you  are 
overcharged  3'^  times  for  anything 
you  buy  from  them.  Zt  means  that 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  overvalu- 
ing their  money  they  are  overcharg- 
ing anyone  who  buys  their  goods  ouuida 
their  country.  When  they  flx  the  rata 
of  exchange  at  117  francs  to  the  dollar 
and  you  buy  81  worth  of  goods.  It  means 
that  you  are  paying  Just  about  three  and 
one-half  to  four  prices  for  them.  There- 
fore, it  has  slowed  up  their  exporU.  and 
there  is  no  chance  to  Increase  them  until 
they  allow  a  free  exchange  along  tha 
lines  that  Ztaly  is  doing. 

Another  thing  that  perhaps  is  not  en- 
tirely too  clear.  As  Z  have  previously 
said,  Z  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  a  vote  on  the  pending 
measure  does  not  commit  a  Senator  to 
vote  for  the  Marshall  plan.  But  the 
Marshall  plan,  as  Mr.  Zjovett  said  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  a 
part  of  this  preliminary  plan.  The  Mar- 
ahall  plan  simply  contemplates  giving 
the  money  from  our  Oovernment  to  an- 
other government  to  go  into  biulness. 
Xn  other  words,  to  rehabillute  industry. 
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I  had  a  ooupte  of  hours'  talk  with  Mr. 
Ifonnett,  of  Ptance.  He  was  ver^  care- 
ful to  explain  the  Monnett  plan,  and  I 
followed  him  right  up  to  the  point  where 
the  Government  was  to  own  the  slants 
rehabilitated  with  our  money.  E  e  is  a 
▼ery  fine  thinker  and  has  one  if  the 
best  minds  in  Europe.  He  sa  d  he 
wanted  to  put  In  more  electrlc-ca  xicity 
generators.  He  wanted  to  sub  tltute 
new  machinery  for  oM  raachlner ' 
that  our  money  was  needed  to  do 
Itfr.  Monnett.  do  you  mean 
you  want  our  money  to  buy  the 
ery  for  your  Government  and  repl 
obsolete  machinery  in  your  factories 
you  want  to  put  in  power  supply 
by  the  Government,  and  that  all  of 
to  bt  clear  of  debt?"  He  said 
correct."  I  said:  "Mr.  Monnett 
may  l>e  all  right  over  here,  but  I 
no  generators.  I  know  of  no  piece 
chlnery  of  any  magnitude  In  any 
electric  plants  In  America  that  l> 
of  debt.  We  amortiie  such  inveslpnents 
in  the  United  States  over  a  period 
where  from  10  to  50  years.  Just 

than  the  life  of  the  machiner  r 
as  the  machinery  turns  out  Its 
pasrs  for  itself,  and  pays  the  inter 
the    money.      Just    like    Hoover 
which  has  been  amortized  over  a 
period,  which  is  paid  each  year, 
percent  interest. 

So  we  are  putting  European 
ments  in  business.  Mr.  Presiden 
there  will  be  18  such  governments 
the  United  States  will  be  putting 
business  through  the  Marshall 
way  that  our  Goverument  will  no 
do. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  close  bb  say- 
ing that  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  although 
as  I  have  made  clear  I  do  not  like 
It  is  set  up.    I  should  like  to  see 
and  fuel  in  question  go  to  those 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  hungrV 
pie.  free,  but  nevertheless  I  will  vc  te 
it  because  there  is  no  time  to  dc 
thing  else,  in  view  of  the  position 
administration.     I  agree  with 
league  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
coMBl  that  the  Congress  of  the 
States  should  not  be  so  free  with 
payers'  money.    Mr.  President,  I 
tain  we  do  not  hare  the  moral  rigHt 
T  doubt  whether  we  have  the  legal 
to  continue  appropriating  large 
money  and  giving  It  away  throughdut 
world  without  hope  of  return,  simply 
the  Judgment  of  the  State 
and  I  might  say  in  passing  with  t>lenty 
of  Communists  in  that  set-up. 

It  must  be  rememberwl  that 
propriation  we  make  represents  the 
blood,  and  sweat  of  the  49.000.000 
ers  of  America — and  that  Congres; 
not  launch  blithely  on  another  IJ 
period  of  random  appropriations 
hope  of  repayment— to  establish  a 
WPA— our  economic  system  simpl^ 
not  stand  it 

Tbe     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
Question  is  on  the  final  passage  ^t  the 

bin. 

Mr.  VANDSNBERO.    I  ask   f o|r  tbe 

yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  suggest  tie  ab- 
loe  of  a  quorum. 
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Tbe  PRESIDING  OlViUEk.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names  : 

CDanlel 

O'Ma&oner 

Overtaa 

Pepper 

Reed 

Reveroomb 

RobertEOD,  Va. 

Robertson,  Wyo 

Russell 

SaltooataU 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennto 

Stewtft 

Taylor 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Thye 

Tobey 

Tydlcgs 

Umstead 

Vandenberg 

Watkliu 

Wherry 

White 

Wiley  I 

Willtaais 

WUson 

Touofl 


Alkea 

Bayden 

Baldwin 

Bickenlooper 

BaU 

RUl 

Bwkley 

Hbey 

Brewster 

Holland 

Brlcker 

Ives 

Brooka 

Jenner 

Buck 

Johnaon.  Colo. 

Bush  field 

Johnston.  3.  C 

Butler 

Kem 

Byrd 

KUgor* 

Gain 

Langer 

Capehart 

Lodge 

Capper 

Lucas 

Chaves 

McCarthy 

Connally 

McCleUan 

Cooper 

McParland 

Cordon 

UcOrath 

DonneU 

McKellar 

Downey 

McMahon 

Kctoc 

Magnuson 

KUezwler 

ICalone 

Ferguson 

Martin 

Flanders 

Maybank 

Pulbrlgbt 

MllUkln 

Oeorge 

Moore 

Oreen 

Morse 

Ourney 

Murray 

Batch 

Myers 

Hawkes 

O'Conor 

Elghty- 
to   their 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
nine  Senators  have  answered 
names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  REED  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  WagnihI.  On 
this  vote  I  understand  that  if  present  he 
would  vote  as  I  am  about  to  vote.  I  vote 
"yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Ban>GSs]  is  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dwor- 
SHAKl  is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KwowLAifDl  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TattI  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  the  Senator  from  California,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
who  Is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family,  would  vote  "yea"  if  present. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carr.an].  who  is  absent  on  ofBcial  busi- 
ness, would  vote  "yea"  if  present. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yoric  [Mr. 
WACNnl,  who  is  necessarily  absent,  and 
who  has  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Raxsl.  would  vote 
"yea"  If  present. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83. 
najrs  6.  as  follows: 

YEAS— «3  I 

Ecton 

EUender 

Ferguson 

Flandcn 

Fulbrlght 

Oeorg* 

Ofwn 

Qvxamf 

Bat^ 

BMwktk 


Aiken 

Byrd 

Baldwin 

Cain 

BaU 

Capehart 

Barkley 

Capper 

Brewster 

ChaTes 

Bricker 

Oonnally 

Brooka 

Cooper 

Buck 

Cordon 

Bushfleld 

Donnen 

Bottar 

Bayden 

Bickenlooper 

Bill 

Hoey 

Holland 

Ives 

Jenner 

jtOuamm.  Colo. 

johnaton.  8.  C. 

Kem 

Kllgore 

Lodge 

Lucas 

McCarthy 

McOellan 

McParland 

McOrath 

McMahon 


Langer 
McKellar 


Bridges 


Magntwcm 

Malone 

Biennis 

Martin 

Stffwart 

Maybank 

Thomas,  Okla. 

MUlikln 

Thomas.  Utah 

Morse 

Thye 

Murray 

Tobey 

Myers 

Tydings 

O'Conor 

Umstead 

O'Mahonjy 

Vandenberg 

Overton 

Watklna 

Pepper 

Wherry 

Seed 

White 

Beroromb 

Wiley 

Robertson,  Va. 

Williams 

Russell 

Wilson 

Saltonstall 

Young 

Smith 

NAYS— « 

Moore 

Robertson,  Wyo 

OT)anlel 

Taylor 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Knowland 

Wagner 

McCarran 

Taft 

So  the  biU  (S.  1774)  was  passed. 

PROCUREMENT  OP  TEMPORARY  OR  IN- 
TERMITTENT SERVICES  OP  EXPERTS 
OR  CONSULTANTS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Congress  passed  legislation  setting  up 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
last  summer,  the  act  unfortunately  car- 
ried no  provision  whereby  the  Commis- 
sion could  engage  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  individuals  or  other 
organizations,  and  it  did  not  relieve  any 
member  or  employee  of  the  Commission 
from  the  provisions  of  sections  109  to  113 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  which  prohibit 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  from  acting  as  agent  or  attorney 
in  prosecuting  any  claim  against  the 
United  States,  and  which  prohibit  any 
Member  of  Congress  or  Government  em- 
ployee from  receiving  any  compensation 
for  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered 
in  connection  with  any  contract,  claim, 
and  so  forth,  in  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party  or  is  interested  before  any 
department  or  commission. 

The  Commission  has  been  set  up,  as 
everybody  knows,  with  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Hoover  as  Chairman,  and  the 
Honorable  Dean  Acheson  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. They  are  ready  to  go  to  work. 
They  need  help.  They  need  a  great  deal 
of  the  kind  of  help  that  simply  cannot 
take  a  civil-service  examination  and 
qualify  in  that  way  to  work  for  the  Com- 
mission. Furthermore,  some  of  the 
members  of  ihe  Commission  itself  are 
members  of  large  firms  which  may  con- 
ceivably, in  the  course  of  xheir  business, 
do  some  business  with  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Commission  is  a  very 
important  one.  but,  unfortunately,  it 
cannot  function  freely  until  the  law  is 
amended.  The  House  recognized  this 
fact,  and  last  week  made  it  a  point  to 
bring  out  a  bill  amending  the  act.  unani- 
mously approving  it.  It  has  now  come 
to  the  Senate  and  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  ready  to  engage  assist- 
ance for  the  Commission,  and  would  like 
to  do  so.  In  order  to  permit  that  to 
come  about  and  to  let  the  Commission 
get  under  way  and  engage  the  services 
of  men  whom  it  needs,  or  other  organ- 
izations which  it  needs,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  action  of  this  body  concurrent 


better  while  the  entire  system  is  getting 
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with  the  action  of  the  House.  My  pur- 
pose in  rising  is  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  matter  may  be  taken  up 
at  this  time  so  that  the  Commission  can 
begin  to  function. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  this  deals  only  with 
the  organization  of  the  Commission  and 
with  the  starting  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  It  au- 
thorizes it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  bill  passed  the 
House,  and  I  understand  that  it  has  been 
acted  on  favorably  by  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  which  it  v.as  referred. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  It  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. There  has  been  no  hearing.  I 
have  talked  with  most  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  if  not  all  of  them.  The 
staff  was  contacting  them  today  so  that 
there  would  be  no  delay.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  is  a 
member  of  the  Commission  and  also  a 
member  of  the  committee.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  will  permit  them 
to  "procure,  without  regard  to  the  civil- 
service  and  classification  laws,  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  is  authorized  for  the  depart- 
ments by  section  15  of  the  act  of  August 
2,  1946— Public  Law  600,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress." 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  take  it  that  it  does  not 
undertake  to  deal  with  problems  of 
prices  or  otherwise  for  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
about  that. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Barkley],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Wherry],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  other  Sena- 
tors: and  I  have  found  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITE.  I  shall  offer  no  objection. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  one  amendment 
which  I  wish  to  offer,  if  unanimous  con- 
sent is  given  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  this  measure. 

Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LANGER.     As  I  remember  that 
bill,  it  provides  for  the  appropriation  of 
approximately  $750,000. 
Mr.  AIKENi  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LANGER.    How  many  employees 
Is  it  desired  to  take  out  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice?   How  many  employees  will  the  Com- 
mission hire? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  idea  is  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  hire  some  specialists  who 
would  not  waat  to  take  the  civil-service 
examinations  and  come  under  the  civil- 
service  laws.  The  purpose  is  to  enable 
the  hiring  of  such  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  Commission  for  a 
few  days  or  a  month.  Under  present 
conditions,  that  cannot  be  done.  The 
Commission  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
such  employees,  if  they  had  to  take  the 
civil-service  examinations  and  come  un- 
der the  civil-service  system. 

They  also  wish  to  engage  the  services 
of  outside  organizations,  such  as  a  firm 


of  accountants,  and  it  might  be  that  such 
a  firm  might  have  a  client  who  was  try- 
ing to  recover  some  income-tax  payments 
from  the  United  States  Government, 
Unless  we  have  the  law  amended  in  the 
way  which  I  shall  indicate,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  the  Commission  to  engage 
them, 

Mr.  LANGER.  How  many  employees 
will  be  needed? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  the  toUl 
number.  The  number  will  be  kept  as 
small  as  possible,  and  yet  still  enable  the 
Commission  to  do  the  work;  I  assure  the 
Senator  that. 

Mr.  LANGER.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  to  state  that 
it  is  not  the  purpose  to  circumvent  the 
civil-service  laws  or  the  classification 
laws,  but  this  particular  amendment 
must  necessarily  be  made  a  part  of  tbe 
law  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  services  of 
specialized  talent.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, that  talent  is  not  available. 
Of  course,  some  persons  in  private  enter- 
prise are  not  interested  in  taking  the 
civil-service  examinations  and  trying  to 
become  qualified  for  long-time  Govern- 
ment service. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Government 
is  to  do  the  job  and  is  to  have  the  best 
assistance  which  might  be  available  to 
it.  it  is  imperative  that  this  amendment 
to  the  existing  act  be  made. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Flemming.  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Commission.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

Mr.  LANG2R.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  OPA  was  or- 
ganized, it  went  to  the  oflBces  of  various 
congressional  committees  and  various 
Senators  and  took  some  of  their  best 
help  because  it  had  no  salary  limitation 
on  it  at  all.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I 
do  not  think  this  Commission  should 
make  a  raid  on  the  ofiBce  force  of  any 
committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  likelihood  of  that  happening  in  the 
case  of  this  Commission.  If  Mr.  Hoover 
had  been  head  of  the  OPA,  I  ttiink  he 
would  have  handled  it  differently. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  ob- 
jection should  be  made  to  the  present 
consideration  of  this  measure,  because 
the  Commission  wishes  to  get  to  work. 
But  it  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  begin 
engaging  the  services  of  some  special- 
ists who  simply  will  not  help  it  at  all 
if  they  are  required  to  come  under  the 
civil-service  system;  they  cannot  afford 
to  do  that^ 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  object,  if  this  matter  may  be  brought 
to  an  early  determination.  But  if  it  is 
going  to  involve  lengthy  consideration 
and  real  debate,  I  shall  feel  constrained 
to  object.  I  hope  the  matter  can  be 
brought  to  a  prompt  conclusion  one  way 
or  another. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  there  is  no  objection, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  bill  taken  up. 
without  having  had  formal  acticHi  taken 

by  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Chair  correctly  imderstand  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  desires  to  have 


the  committee  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
that  is  the  formal  way  of  doing  what 
I  have  in  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments  is 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  House  bill  4469. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4469)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  7,  1947. 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  to  procure  the  tempo- 
rary or  intermittent  services  of  experts 
or  consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
present  the  bill,  and  also  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  para- 
graph (b)  of  the  bill.  This  proposed 
substitute  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission this  morning,  and  was  unani- 
mously approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  and  the  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clcrk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
4469)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  7, 1947.  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Commission  on  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  to  procure  the  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  which  has  been  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  now  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  7  through 
13,  inclusive,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  in- 
sert the  following: 

(b)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
Individual  by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 108  or  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  (U.  8.  C, 
1940  ed..  title  18,  sees.  198  and  203),  or  of 
section  19  (e)  of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act 
of  1944,  or  of  any  other  Pederal  law  Impoa- 
ing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  In 
relation  to  the  employment  of  persons,  the 
performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or 
receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with 
any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  Involving 
tbe  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  desire  to  propound  an 
inquiry  to  the  able  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. As  I  understood  the  statement 
which  he  made,  his  committee  has  not 
passed  upon  this  measure;  and  yet  now 
he  is  offering  an  amendment  to  the  orig- 
inal measure.  I  wonder  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  was 
drawn  by  the  legislative  counsel  and 
the  Commission  itself.    Paraaraoh  (b) 
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of  tb«  Bouse  bill  was  submitted 
troduced,   I   believe,   by   Mr. 
Bbow».    The  substitute  was 
bf  Mr.  Dean  Acbeson.  and  was  Unani- 
mously approved  by  Mr.  Hoover  a  id  the 
other  members  of  the  Commlssloi . 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sh  ill  not 
object  to  the  amendment  or  to  tl-  e  bUl: 
but  I  wish  to  make  a  sUtement  )  t  this 
pomt.  because  we  should  not  legis  ate  in 
this  manner.  If  the  committee  h  is  not 
passed  upon  a  bill  of  such  impoitance, 
with  $700,000  involved,  it  seems 
tlut  all  members  of  the  comknittee 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  bill  and  discu.<is  its  merits.  1  know 
how  important  this  measure  is,  and  I 
shall  not  object  to  its  present  con!  idera- 
Uon.  but  certainly  our  action  in  o  >nnec- 
tlon  with  this  matter  cannot  be  us  k1  as  a 
precedent  in  the  future,  because  th »  pres- 
ent procedure  is  what  might  be  called 
murdering  the  real  legislative  prec  idents. 

Mr.  OlfAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  first  explanation  was  m  Eide  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  had  no  ob- 
jection, because  I  understood  the  bill  to 
be  a  measiire  which  would  excu.s  i  from 
the  operation  of  the  ciNii-servic  j  laws 
certain  persons  who  arc  to  be  s  liected 
by  Lhi.s  commission.  But  now  t^at  the 
propcsed  amendment  has  been  r?ad.  it 
becomes  clear  that  if  the  measur ;  were 
enacted  in  the  form  in  which  the  E  enator 
from  Vermont  now  requests  its  enact- 
ment, it  would  have  the  effect  of  e;  ;empt- 
tng  such  persons  from  the  applies  Uon  of 
the  criminal  law  which  prohibits  in  em- 
fkOffm  of  the  United  States  fron  being 
iBterested  la  the  prosecution  of  any 
claim  against  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  as  pt  oposed 
to  be  amended  goes  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  for  a  unanimou«-(  onsent 
agreement.  I  feel  that  the  8«nat(  r  from 
Vermont  will  reallie  that  this  exe  nption 
from  the  criminal  law  has  beer  made 
only  orcMtonally.  for  a  single  Ind  .idual. 
Mr.  Justtee  Roberts,  who  later  v  as  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Couit.  was 
exempted  from  that  law  when  \e  was 
made  counsel  for  the  committee  which 
carried  on  the  prosecutions  follow  ng  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal.  There  ha  -e  been 
one  or  two  other  Instances.  I  ut  the 
exemption  proposed  by  thb  bi  1  is  a 
wholesale  exemption.  No  Membe  of  the 
Senate  today  can  tell  bow  many  )ersons 
will  be  exempted  from  the  crimi  lal  law 
under  the  proposed  amendment. 

I  sufrgest  to  the  Senator  that  t  e  allow 
his  bill  and  his  report  and  his  imend- 
ment  to  be  printed  in  the  regula  ■  order. 
Certainly,  when  this  new  Comnission 
•ika  the  Congress  of  the  Unitec  States 
to  amend  the  criminal  law.  by  wl  ich  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  pro- 
tected *^y  a  prohibition  against  tl  e  filing 
of  a  claim  against  the  United  Slates  by 
an  employee  of  the  United  States,  it  must 
be  clear  that  the  request  involves  a  mat- 
ter of  such  gravity  that  the  pr?cedent 
which  would  be  created  by  the  entering 
of  such  a  unanimous-consent  agi  eement 
Is  too  grievous,  and  one  not  to  be  i  idulged 
In  so  late  in  the  day.  So  I  hope  t  ie  Sen- 
ator will  allow  the  matter  to  tike  the 
recular  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Then.  Mr.  Presici  ent.  tn- 
aamuch  as  I  understand  that  thi  i  meas- 


ore  is  the  unfinished  business  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  would  suggest  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  at  all  alarmed, 
he  consult  with  Mr.  Deain  Acheson  or  Mr. 
James  Rowe.  of  the  Commission,  or  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clxxxan].  or  Representative  Manasco,  or 
some  other  member  of  the  Commission- 
All  I  have  to  say  Is,  if  we  cannot  have 
some  relief  from  the  criminal  statutes. 
there  is  no  earthly  use  in  the  Commis- 
sion thinking  it  is  going  to  get  high- 
grade  men  to  come  to  Washington  to 
take  civil-service  examinations,  prohibit- 
ing their  firm  from  doing  any  business 
at  this  time  with  anyone  who  has  per- 
haps a  claim  for  recovery  of  taxes  against 
the  Government.  The  Commission  just 
cannot  function. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  Is  talking  about  an  utterly  dif- 
ferent issue. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  No:  I  do  not  think  he  is. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  say  that  It  Is  im- 
possible for  the  Senate  to  judge  now, 
from  what  has  been  said  by  the  Senator, 
or  from  the  amendment,  how  many  per- 
sons will  be  exempted  from  the  criminal 
law  as  a  result  of  the  amendment.  The 
matter  has  been  delayed  for  weeks  and 
months  since  the  Commission  was  cre- 
ated. If  it  goes  over  until  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  and  the  matter  is  all 
printed,  and  all  the  meml)ers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  it.  and  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  Committee  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  It,  no  great  damage  will  be  done. 
It  may  be  there  should  be  a  limitation  as 
to  the  number  of  persons  who  should  be 
exempted.  What  Is  proposed  Is  a  blanket 
exemption.  Anybody  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commission  will  thereby 
be  exempted  If  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  with- 
draw It.  because,  if  he  does  not.  I  shall 
be  forced  to  object. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should, 
of  course,  be  wining  to  have  the  bill  it- 
self, as  unanimously  passed  by  the 
House,  and  the  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed,  and  which  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Commission  this  morn- 
ing, printed  in  the  Record;  and  may  we 
make  this  the  imflnished  business  for 
the  next  day  on  which  the  Senate  will 
be  in  session? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  shaU  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  may  examine  It  and  fo  over  it. 
and  If  he  has  any  suggestions  for  making 
it  safer  or  for  improving  It,  I  shall  gladly 
welcome  those  suggestions,  because  I  do 
not  want  to  provide  any  loophole  where- 
by somebody  might  be  able  to  commit 
wrong  against  the  Federal  Government 
without  being  called  to  account  for  It. 
But  I  do  know  that  we  just  cannot  get  the 
type  of  men  we  must  have  for  the  re- 
organization study,  if  we  force  them 
through  the  regular  channels.  They 
will  not  come  In  through  that  method. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  the 
sentiment  that  has  been  expressed  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon  with  respect  to 
the  matter  is  so  different  from  what  I 
anticipated  it  to  be  that  I  feel  con- 
strained to  object.    There  Is  proposed  a 


bypassing  of  all  legislative  processes  in 
connection  with  the  bill.  I  feel  that  we 
cannot  find  Justification  for  doing  so  at 
this  time,  and  I  reluctantly  object. 

Mr.  WHERRY  subsequently  said:  May 
I  Inquire  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  the  status  of  House  bill  4469  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AnuEMl.    Is  it  tlie  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Thyi 
in  the  chair)  The  Chair  rather  thinks 
it  is.  under  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  made  the  unfinished  business,  to  be 
taken  up  at  the  next  session  of   the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  PARTTTIPN  OF  PALESTINB 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  I  am  compelled  to  leave  the 
Chamber  in  order  to  fulfill  an  engage- 
ment, I  wish  to  make  a  very  brief  obser- 
vation on  a  matter  wholly  dissociated 
from  the  Interim  European-aid  bill, 
which  has  been  under  consideration  most 
of  the  day,  and  was  passed  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

For  a  long  time  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  world 
have  been  Interested  in  a  fair  and  equi- 
table settlement  of  the  problems  which 
face  Palestine.  The  United  Nations  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  to  consider  the 
settlement  of  the  Palestine  problem. 
After  long  hearings  and  very  earnest  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  that  subcommittee,  it 
reported  to  the  United  Nations  a 
recommendation  that  Palestine  be  par- 
titioned so  as  to  establish  a  separate  In- 
dependent Jewish  nation  In  that  part  of 
Palestine  between  the  Jordan  River  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

After  long  debate  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Assembly,  just  before  it  adjourned 
on  last  Saturday,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  13. 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee  was 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations.  33  to  13 
being  a  vote  of  almost  3  to  1  in  the  As- 
sembly. 

While  in  the  declaration  of  that  re- 
sult. Mr.  President,  neither  side  received 
completely  all  that  it  had  desired  in  the 
way  of  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  na- 
tion in  Palestine,  yet  the  result  was  a 
culmination  of  many  years  of  study, 
thought,  and  agitation  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Natiftis.  but  on  the 
part  of  the  nations  of  the  world  axid  the 
people  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  in  this  body  who  have 
been  interested  in  a  proper  solution  of  the 
Palestinian  question.  I  am  one  of  those. 
We  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  would  be  promoted  by 
a  settlement  of  this  kind,  by  an  adjudi- 
cation, as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  some  international  trl- 
bimal,  even  before  the  United  Nations 
was  created,  which  would  give  to  the 
Jews,  not  only  of  Palestine  but  of  the 
world,  a  reasonable  degree  of  satisfaction 
In  the  consiunmation  of  this  great  ideal 
which  they  have  for  many  years  and 
generations  held,  that  there  would  be 
established  not  only  in  Palestine  a  home- 
land for  the  Jews,  but  an  independent 


nation.  It  has  now  come  about.  Insofar 
as  the  judgment  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
concerned,  by  the  vote  providing  for  the 
partition  of  Palestine. 

In  my  judgment.  It  Is  the  best  solution 
that  could  have  been  made  of  this 
troublesome,  ticklish  problem.  In  my 
judgment,  If  accepted  In  good  faith  by 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  nations  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean basin,  it  will  contribute  much  to 
the  psace  of  the  world  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  sore  spot,  of  a  condition  which 
has  troubled  not  only  the  region  in  which 
It  Is  Involved,  but  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  great  and  small,  more  than  any- 
thing that  has  happened  In  many  years. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  those  who  have 
been  working  for  the  promotion  of  this 
ideal  are  to  be  congratulated.  As  to 
those  who  have  opposed  it,  I  feel  that  in 
the  Interest  of  world  peace,  security,  and 
satisfaction  ultimately  all  over  the 
Mediterranean  region,  among  the  Jews 
and  the  Arabs  alike,  the  acceptance  of 
this  decision  will  make  a  contribution 
toward  world  peace,  world  satisfaction, 
and  the  realization  of  an  age-old  ambi- 
tion and  ideal  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
especially,  and  will  do  no  substantial 
harm  to  those  who  opposed  it  in  the 
United  Nations. 

I  hope  the  decision  will  be  accepted. 
I  hope  it  will  be  received  with  that  resig- 
nation on  the  part  of  those  who  opposed 
it  which  comes  about  through  the  neces- 
sity that  If  peace  Is  to  prevail  In  the 
world  there  should  be  concession,  there 
must  be  acceptance  of  the  verdicts  of 
mankind,  and  a  realization  that  the  vote 
in  the  United  Nations  must  be  considered 
a  verdict  of  mankind  with  respect  to  the 
solution  of  the  Palestinian  question. 

The  vote  of  the  United  Nations  Is  only 
the  beginning.  A  government  must  be 
set  up.  It  will  require  time  not  only  for 
It  to  be  set  up.  but  to  adjust  Itself  Into 
the  new  world  situation  and  with  Its 
neighbors  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

I  urge  upon  all  those  who  have  been 
interested  in  this  question  and  In  Its  solu- 
tion, no  matter  what  attitude  they  as- 
sume, to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  cooperate  In  good  faith 
in  an  effort  honestly  to  carry  out  the 
Judgment  of  the  United  Nations.  I  hope 
that  ultimately  Jew  and  Arab  may  live 
together  in  peace  and  harmony  In  the 
same  region  where  the  destiny  of  men 
has  placed  them.  I  think  they  can  do 
that  If  they  find  themselves  willing  to 
accept  this  verdict  as  the  verdict  of  man- 
kind with  respect  to  this  particular  prob- 
lem, which  has  been.  I  think,  so  happily 
settled  in  the  United  Nations  within  the 
last  few  day?. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In 
hearty  accord  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  am  one 
of  those — and  I  doubt  not  that  all  my 
colleagues  feel  the  same  way — who  have 
great  admiration  for  the  very  consistent 
way  in  which  he  has  carried  out  his  con- 
victions in  this  particular  cause,  which 
has  now  culminated  in  the  vote  to  which 
he  has  referred. 


I  point  out  to  him,  and  I  doubt  not  it 
has  occurred  to  him  in  his  own  heart,  the 
lines  of  Spenser: 

But    Justice,    though    her    dcHne    she    doe 

prolong. 
Yet  at  the  last  she  will  her  own  cause  right. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Just  this  one  word  in  conclusion.  I 
feel  that  the  leaders  of  the  great  Jewish 
people  who  have  undertaken  to  bring 
about  the  consummation  of  an  independ- 
ent nation  In  Palestine  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  the  fact  that  while  they  did 
not  get  all  they  originally  hoped  to  get, 
they  have  accepted  the  decision  as  the  so- 
lution to  which  they  are  committed,  and 
which  they  will  undertake  to  carry  out 
in  good  faith,  and  in  the  faith  that  stirs 
their  hearts  now,  and  has  stirred  them 
throughout  all  the  years  in  which  they 
have  sought  this  consummation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rose  to  ask  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  yield  for  a  moment,  when  he 
was  speaking  on  the  Palestine  situation. 
He  did  not  see  me,  and  so  I  rise  nov/  in 
my  own  time,  just  to  commend  him  for 
what  he  has  said. 

As  one  who  has  worked  at  public  and 
private  meetings  on  the  subject  of  Pales- 
tine over  a  period  of  years,  I  certainly 
pray  and  hope  that  the  present  settle- 
men*,  will  be  one  which  will  lead  to  great- 
er peace,  greater  satisfaction,  and  great- 
er comfort  for  many  persons  throughout 
the  world  today.  I  conunend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  statement.  I  join  with  him  in 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  de- 
tain the  Senate  for  a  brief  time  only. 
As  one  of  the  Senators  from  Illinois,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  what  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  our 
distinguished  jnlnority  leader,  said  a  few 
moments  ago  about  the  partitioning  of 
Palestine.  I  know  of  no  man  in  America 
who  has  done  more  In  the  dissemination 
of  Information  upon  the  partitioning  of 
Palestine  than  has  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  Along  with  him,  and,  I  think, 
with  alk  other  Senators,  I  was  happy  to 
know  that  the  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  had.  by  a  vote  of  33  to  13,  agreed 
upon  what  seemed  to  them,  and  what 
seems  to  the  people  of  the  country,  to  be 
the  proper  and  adequate  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  problems  the 
Assembly  will  probably  ever  be  compelled 
to  solve.  Like  other  speakers,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  if  those  people  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  who  are  vitally  affected  by 
the  partitioning  of  Palestine  will  face 
the  issue  in  the  true  spirit  that  was  ex- 
hibited by  those  who  voted  in  the  aflBrma- 
tive,  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  elimi- 
nating one  of  the  real  trouble  spots  of 
the  world,  and  will  help  bring  about  the 
thing  that  every  American  is  truly  in- 
terested in,  which  is  an  everlasting  and 
enduring  peace. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  other  Senators  in  rejoicing 
on  the  action  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  its  vote  concerning  Palestine. 
However,  there  is  nothing  strange  about 
that  whatever.  Irrespective  of  the  vote 
and  irrespective  of  how  different  coun- 
tries voted,  the  important  and  significant 
thing  is  that  a  historical  fact  has  finally 
been  recognized  by  civilized  governments. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.    The  situation 


Is  as  it  was  from  the  time  of  Abraham, 
from  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
Persians  into  Palestine,  from  the  plow- 
ing of  Palestine  by  Egypt,  from  the  com- 
ing of  Alexander  of  Greece  and  the 
Romans  and  the  Crusaders.  Think  what 
happened  even  under  England.  The  sig- 
nificant thing  in  my  opinion  Is  that  civil- 
ized society,  as  organized  at  the  moment, 
has  finally  recognized  that  the  Jewish 
people  have  a  place  in  the  earth,  some- 
thing which  history  has  always  proved. 
The  other  significant  thing  is  that  the 
United  Nations  has  said  that  foreign  mil- 
itary must  get  out  of  Palestine,  and  they 
will  get  out  of  Palestine. 

If,  now,  the  United  Nations  will  only 
carry  the  matter  further  and  tell  Prance 
to  get  out  of  Indochina,  and  the  Dutch 
to  get  out  of  Java,  then  we  shall  really 
have  something  for  which  to  be  thankXuL 
We  shall  then  actually  believe  that  civili- 
zation Is  making  progress. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  B.\rki,et1  and  the 
other  Senators  here  this  afternoon  in 
expressing  my  great  satisfaction  and 
happiness  at  the  favorable  decision 
reached  with  regard  to  the  partition  of 
Palestine  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  Saturday. 

We  In  the  Senate  have  a  justifiable 
right  In  feeling  that  the  solution  of  the 
Palestine  problem  was  in  no  small  way 
due  to  the  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Zionist 
cause  by  many  Members  of  this  body 
throughout  the  past  two  decades.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  this  great  cause  was  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Wagner]. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of  expressing 
my  feelings  about  this  fruition  of  the 
dreams  of  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
and  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the 
world  than  to  associate  myself  with  the 
sentiments  and  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  hailing  the  partition  of 
Palestine. 

I  only  want  to  add  to  his  statement, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  body  of  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  the  thought  that  the 
solution  of  this  grave  and  diCBcult  In- 
ternational problem  holds  out  the  hope 
and  the  promise  that  what  has  been  dem- 
onstrated as  possible  Ih  the  solution  of 
this  problem  can  and  should  happen 
with  respect  to  other  great  issues  facing 
the  world. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
saluting  Jewish  Palestine. 

May  God  grant  both  the  Jews  and 
Arabs  the  wisdom,  the  patience,  and  the 
good  will  to  see  the  partition  through 
in  that  same  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
good  will  that  motivated  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  working  out  and  voting  for 
the  partition  of  Palestine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment 0:  Senator  Wagner  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OP  HOBTBT  P.  WAGNER  HAILING  TH« 
UNITED  NATIONS  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  VOTE  ON 
THE    PARTITION    OP    PALESTINE 

I  hall  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  to  establish  the  Jewiah 
state  m  part  of  Palestine.  This  act  by  the 
United  Nations  is  In  accord  with  the  highest 
dictates  of  humanity  and  th«  loniMC  p:..n- 
clples  of  justice.    If  the  rMOluttoa  lor  tbm 
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•nt   of    the     r<rwUh 
only   f urthe  ■   and 
Ideala  and   charter    n'  the 
I  am  etire  that  wcrli  l  pub- 
He  oplaloa  will  support  the  establishment 
of  tlie  Jewish  state  In  Palestine 

After  an  exile  of  mora  than  iJOfK 
fm«B  the  Boly  Land  the  Jewish 
fbeir  new  state— their  own  stat^ — wUl 
new  and  glortoua  diapter  In  which 
of  thousands  ot  Jews  can  end  thetr 
able  wanderings  and  become  rooted 
iMMl  of  their  fathers,  the  homeland  < 
pnifcrs  and  the  land  of  their  dreams 
liven  the  opportunity  and  the  Inltl 
nomtc  aid  the  Jews  of  Palestine  will 
dTlllaation  worthy  of  their  prayers 
aspirations  for  the  future. 

As  one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  the 
nsolutlon  on  Palestine  adopted  by  th^ 
p«M  of  the  United  SUtes  and  as  one 
fOfUmlcrs  of  the  American  Christian 
ttae  Committee,  and  because  of  my  U|e 
Interest   and   association    with    the 
eaase.  I  am  personally  very  thrilled  tc 
my  lifetime  the  dream  of  a  Jewish  stai  e 
verted  Into  a  reaUty.    This  has  brought 
much  happiness. 
I  salute  the  Jewish  sUte  of  Palestii  e 
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Mr.    BREWSTER.     Mr 
wish  to  address  myself  briefly  to  thi  i 
ter  which  engaged  the  attention 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  in 
with  Palestine.     I  ask  permissior 
there  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Rcci}ito 
this  point  excerpts  of  publications 
last  2  days,  commenting  upon  thi  > 
ject.  particularly  an  editorial 
Herald  Tribune  of  this  morning, 
ttoriai  from  the  New  York  Times 
morning,  and  a  most  penetrating 
sis  of  the  problem.s  ahead  in 
with  Palestine,  from  the  publicati 
I  ask  that  these  be  printed  at  this 
fcBCtny  I  think  they  furnish  a  m4st 
iHVBting  axKl  valuable  historical 
I  also  ask  permission  to  insert 
RccoKO  at  this  point  a  nevrs  articl 
the  New  York  Times  of  this  morning 
tbe  significance  of  this  occasion 
what  the  future  portends. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the 
of  publications  and  the  news  articl^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

IPram  the  New  York  Herald  Ttlbuiic 
December  1.  1M7| 

Ha  AaaamLT  Acts 
The  final  vote  Ui  the  General 
the  United  Nations  approving  the 
of  Palestine  by  a  little  better  than 
vnna  two-thirds  vote  repnmts  one 
fa*  great  aete  of  mmianiw  eoBective 
■Moahlp  which  oar  rttattered  postwa) 
hm  been  able  to  mibimf.    For  the 
tn  some  80  yean  of  anguished  history 
a  laal  hopa  that  a  stable  settlement 
iSaa  iKue  can  be  reached.    For 
In  the  far  briefer  but  hardly 
hUtory  of  the  United  NaUons  it 
that  crganiaalkm  acting  as  It  was 
to  act  la  precisely  tlia  kind  <d  aituaUoi 
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It  WM  oreated  to  meet,  with  a  careful  delib- 
eratkm,  but  at  tbe  same  time  with  an  ultl- 
mate  decialvenees.  which  are  the  best  possible 
omens  for  ths  future  of  this  second  great  at* 
tempt  to  bring  order  Into  the  international 
world. 

The  partition  plan,  dealing  ai  It  wta  forced 
to  do  with  an  irreconcilable  tangle  of  vio- 
lently conflicting  rights,  rapreeents  only  a 
very  rotxgh  Jvistice  at  best.  Unable  to  rely 
for  enforcement  on  anything  more  than  the 
existing  jumble  of  national  policies,  national 
IntarMta,  and  available  popular  forces,  It  in> 
dudes  no  detailed  program  for  Its  own  ad* 
mlniatration  and  there  la  no  certainty  of  Its 
practical  succeea  ^-**"'VTt.  whose  path  has 
never  been  easy  or  safe.  Is  preeented  with  new 
(icrtls  In  this  proposed  solution.  It  Is  clearly 
not  in  Itself  a  Qnal  answer.  But  there  are 
not  Infrequently  moments  In  the  affairs  of 
men  and  peoples  when  sgme  firm  answer, 
however  Imperfect  or  even  perilous  it  may  be. 
Is  better  tlian  none?''    * 

It  Is  quite  clear  from  the  shtftiug  attitudes 
of  the  various  delegations  and  from  the  com- 
position of  the  final  vote  that  the  partition 
plan  was  adopted  basically  because  there  was 
no  alternative.  The  moet  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation, tlte  most  patient  hearing  of  all  par- 
ties at  Issue,  the  most  careful  calctilatlon  of 
the  actual  political  and  human  forces  In- 
volved, yielded  no  solution  which  would  have 
ben  more  Just,  more  practicable,  or  more 
certain  in  Its  operation  than  this  one.  What 
the  United  Nations  did  was  to  ascertain  that 
f  iu:t.  to  ha\'e  the  courage  to  make  the  decision 
which  the  fact  implied,  even  though  It  car- 
ried no  sxire  guaranty  for  the  future,  and 
thus  to  establish  as  firm  a  foundation  ns  has 
yet  existed  on  which  an  ultimate  settlement 
of  the  Palestine  problem  may  one  day  be 
erected. 

Whether  or  not  such  a  settlemeixt  will  be 
erected  obviously  depends  upon  many  things. 
It  depend^}  upon  the  sincerity  with  which 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  meet  the  implications  of  a  policy 
on  which  they  have  been  In  rare  and  for- 
tunate agreement.  It  depends  very  directly 
upon  the  'xrUllngness  of  the  British  to  effect 
their  evaeiation  as  fully  as  possible  in  ac- 
ccHYlance  a  1th  the  spirit  of  this  international 
directive,  which  they  invited  for  their  own 
relief.  It  depends  immediately,  of  course, 
upon  the  Arab  states  and,  perhaps  upon 
the  statesmanship  which  the  Zionist  com- 
munity can  bring  to  the  problem  in  its  new 
form.  Th-sse  variables  are  many,  and  the 
difficulties  ahead  may  be  grave.  But  what- 
ever they  bring,  the  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
United  Nations,  recording  a  considered  Judg- 
ment upo:a  tbe  facts  of  the  world  as  it  is, 
will  be  a  powerful  aid  and  support  for  rea- 
sonable courses.  The  General  Assembly  has 
had  the  vlU  to  speak.  That  In  Itself  Is  a 
new  factor,  and  it  leaves  us  with  a  new  hope. 

(Prom  th'S  New   Tork  Times  of  December 
1.  19471  1 

Tux  PABTmoN  or  Palxstins 

History  was  written  at  Lake  Success  when 
the  Cenenxl  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
approved,  without  major  change,  the  plan 
recommended  by  its  special  committee  for 
the  partition  of  Palestine.  Under  this  plan 
two  independent  states,  one  Arab  and  the 
other  Jewish,  linked  together  in  an  economic 
union,  vrill  be  established  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  British  mandate.  Jerusalem  wlU 
be  placed  under  a  United  Nations  trustee- 
ship. Provision  la  made  for  democratic 
rights  and  proccHes.  for  the  protection  of 
minorities,  for  the  aafegnardlng  of  the  holy 
plaoca  of  three  great  rellgtona  and  for  the 
prcaervatlon  of  existing  Inngnagwe  and  cul- 
tures. 

Tbe  dedsloB  In  favor  of  partition  has  been 
made  on  the  feaalB  of  an  extremely  dose  vote, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  this  result  neces- 
sarily mea&ores  accurately  the  Judgment  of 


the  Assembly  on  the  merits  of  partition 
as  such.  It  has  been  obvious  throughout 
the  long  debate  that  a  practical  queatlon  of 
procedure  was  Involved:  namely,  the  ques- 
tion of  bow  this  decision  for  partition  Is  to 
be  enforced  If  there  la  reaUtanoe  to  It, 
Britain,  the  present  mandatory  power,  has 
refused  to  accept  thla  responsibility:  the 
United  WittimT  has  as  yet  established  no 
lutematlOBtf  police  force  which  could  be 
used  for  thla  purpoM,  and  the  General  As- 
sembly Itself  haa  created  no  enforcement 
machinery  tor  a  contingency  of  this  kind. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  failure 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  enforcement 
explains  not  only  some  of  the  negative  votes 
but  some  of  the  abstentloxu  when  yesterday's 
poll  was  taken. 

Many  of  us  have  long  had  doubts  on  an- 
other score:  doubts  concerning  the  wisdom 
of  erecting  a  political  state  on  a  basis  of 
re.'iglous  faith.  But  these  doubts  must  now 
yield  to  the  fact  of  a  decision  made  by  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  of  the  voting 
nations,  after  a  thorough  investigation  and 
a  full  and  fair  debate.  It  has  been  clear 
for  many  months  that  the  present  precari- 
ous deadlock  in  Palestine  required  some  new 
solution.  It  has  been  equally  clear  that  the 
moet  appropriate  forum  in  which  to  find 
such  a  solution  was  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  Assembly  haa 
now  made  its  choice,  and  its  decision  should 
command  the  acquiescence,  the  respect,  and 
the  loyal  support  of  all  nations  and  all  peo- 
ples. The  award  does  not  go  so  far.  in  terri- 
torial terms,  as  moit  Zionists  had  hoped.  It 
will  grievously  disappoint  the  Arabs  But 
It  is  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations;  it 
is  the  best  decision  which  that  great  agency 
of  world  opinion  was  able  to  discover,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  have  the  willing  com- 
pliance of  the  two  peoples  whose  future  It 
Involves.  Palling  that,  the  Security  Council 
must  be  courageous  enough  and  resolute 
enough  to  supply  the  necessary  means  of  en- 
forcement. Let  us  hope  that  with  this  deci- 
sion a  solution  has  at  last  been  found  for 
the  Holy  Land's  tragic  and  heartbreaking 
problems. 

(From  PM  of  December  1,  1947 1 

What's  Abxao  fox  thx  Nrw  Jewish  Stati 

(The  following  articles  were  written  by 
PM's  two  experts  on  Palestine.  As  the  post- 
war fight  for  a  Jewish  homeland  unfolded. 
I.  F.  Stone  made  three  tripe  to  Palestine. 
One  trip  was  via  the  European  underground 
of  Jewish  DP's  attempting  to  reach  their 
promised  land.  Victor  Bernstein  accompa- 
nied the  UN  special  committee  (UNSCOP) 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  reported  first-hand  its 
findings  and  recommendations.  Here  they 
give  their  reactions  to  the  fight  for  parti- 
tion and  how  the  birth  of  two  nations  will 
come  about.) 

THX    KND    or    a    S.OOO-TXAa    JOUKNXT    roa    THS 
JXWS 

(By  L  F.  atone) 

The  decision  taken  at  Flushing  Meadow 
on  Saturday  gave  international  approval  to 
the  r«establishment  of  a  Jewish  state  In 
Palestine.  Almost  two  millennia,  more  than 
18  centuries,  have  passed  since  the  last 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine  fell.  It  was  in  A.  D. 
70  after  a  struggle  whose  fury  still  lives 
for  us  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  that  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  the  Bomans  and  the  second 
temple  destroyed,  all  but  that  fragment  of 
wall  at  which  Jewish  pilgrims  have  long 
prayed  and  wept. 

Much  has  been  paid  for  the  reestabliah- 
ment.  and  much  more  will  be  paid  before  it 
Is  firmly  realized.  It  was  made  poe&ble  first 
of  all  by  those  who  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century  began  to  return,  not  to  pray 
and  weep  but  to  build  and  sow.  Except  for 
the  empty  desert  spaces  of  the  Negev,  which 
new  settlements  have  Just  begun  to  pene- 


he  has  referred. 


That  is  as  it  should  be.    The  situation      ciples  of  justice,    if  the  reeoluuon  for  the 
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trate,  the  land  granted  the  Jews  by  the  UN 
are  thoee  acres  of  Galilee,  the  Smek.  and  the 
coastal  plain  which  these  settlers  and  those 
who  followed  them  wrested  from  desert 
sands,  malarial  marah,  and  stony  hiiu. 

Many  names  are  associated  with  the  re- 
turn: the  Viennese  Journalist.  Herd,  who 
helped  lnspire»lt;  Wetzmann.  the  chemist 
with  a  |.oel's  vision,  who  played  the  crucial 
role  in  winning  the  first  international  recog> 
nitlon  of  a  Jewish  national  home:  the  British 
philosopher  and  statesman,  Lord  Balfour,  to 
whose  declaration  Woodrow  Wilson  lent  his 
support.  Another  American  President,  Harry 
S.  Truman,  has  made  possible  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  to  which  they  set  their 
hands. 

mtUr  helped  to  spell  out  the  validity  of 
Jewish  claims 

One  other  name,  a  strange  one  in  this  list, 
must  be  added,  that  of  Adolf  Hitler.  No 
more  terrible  instrument  of  Providence  could 
be  envisaged.  The  main  payment  for  what 
happened  In  the  UN  Assembly  was  the  pay- 
ment of  6.000.000  Jewish  lives  taken  by  the 
Nazi  terror.  This  it  was  which  spelled  out  In 
blood  and  fire  a  message  the  most  unwilling 
among  Jews  as  well  as  non-Jews  could  not 
escape:  the  validity  and  the  necessity  of 
Jewlsu  national  aspiration. 

The  doubts  and  hesitations,  the  hypocrisy 
and  reluctance,  the  Intrigue  and  the  power 
politics  ai  the  prolonged  UN  inquiry  and 
debate,  will  dwindle  into  the  distance  as 
time  passes.  And  what  will  loom  larger  on 
the  horizon  of  history  is  the  fact  that  the 
world  did  make  recompense  to  this  new 
Attila's  foremost  victims;  that  Justice  and 
good  will  and  Christian  conscience  did  tri- 
umph after  all. 

A  need  for  understanding  between  Arab  and 
Jew 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  new 
nation  makes  its  debut  are  the  circumstances 
on  which  its  future,  like  the  future  of  every 
small  country  and  of  the  world  depends. 
The  United  States  of  America,  the  British 
Dominions  without  exception  (only  the 
mother  country  abstaining ) ,  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  with  Its  new 
east  European  bloc  (only  Yugoslavia  ab- 
striinlng)  Joined  to  make  Saturday's  two- 
thirds  vote  possible.  Everywhere  It  Is  hoped 
that  such  agreements  on  other,  wider,  prob- 
lems can  again  be  achieved. 

Next  to  this  overwhelming  need  for  world 
peace  is  the  new  nation's  need  for  under- 
standing with  its  Arab  citizens  and  its  Arab 
neighbors.  What  the  Jews  have  been  given 
is  what  they  had  already  made  theirs  by 
their  own  sweat  and  courage;  the  UN  merely 
set  Its  seal  on  an  accomplished  fact.  What 
the  Jews  can  achieve  in  their  area  will  de- 
pend, as  it  would  depend  even  If  they  had 
all  Palestine,  on  Joint  economic  develop- 
ment and  trade  with  the  Arab  sections  of 
Palestine,  with  Trans-Jordan,  and  with  the 
M'ddle  Enst  as  a  whole.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  new  Judea,  like  Denmark 
and  Switzerland,  can  provide  a  home  for 
several  million  people. 

The  courage  and  the  toill  to  do  a  good  job 
Those  who  have  been  to  Palestine  and  felt 
the  dynamic  and  confident  spirit  of  the 
Yishuv  will  have  no  doubt  that  this  little 
community  will  do  an  astounding  Job.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  courage  and  the  will  to 
live  that  throbs  in  the  Jewish  DP  camps 
in  central  Europe  and  in  the  detention  camps 
on  C3rprus  will  have  no  doubts  about  these 
folk,  on  whom  the  impact  of  the  UN  decision 
is  beyond  the  imagination  of  those  who  pos- 
sess comfort  and  country. 

To  these  scattered  remnants  the  news  on 
Saturday  must  have  seemed  the  fulfillment 
of  that  prophecy  which  Jeremiah  spoke:  "I 
will  set  mine  eyes  upon  them  for  good,  and 
I  will  bring  them  again  to  this  land:  and 
I  wUl  build  them,  and  not  pull  them  down; 


and  I  will  plant  them,  and  not  pluck  them 
up."  On  this  Joyous  occasion  we  greet  them 
and  the  Tlshuv,  and  wish  them  In  the  an- 
cient formula,  peace  and  serenity.  "Shalom 
Vahalvah." 

pxophbct:  axab  aruixs  wonT  ma*ch  mro 

JEWISH   PALXSTINX 

(By  Victor  H.  Bernstein) 

"Judge  us  by  the  results,"  a  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  pleaded  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The'  results  cr.me  Saturday:  33  votes 
for  the  partition  of  Palestine.  13  against,  and 
10  abstentions.  The  victory  for  partition 
was  put  through  despite  last-minute  par- 
liamentary maneuvers  by  the  Arabs  and  their 
supporters  aimed  at  delay  and  diversion. 
But  the  founding  of  the  Jewish  state  could 
be  no  longer  delayed  nor  any  longer  diverted. 

The  day  was  one  of  triumph  not  for  Jews 
alone.  The  UN,  ending  its  session  on  a 
singularly  constructive  note,  disproved  the 
plaints  of  Its  critics  that  It  was  already  a 
moribund  organization.  It  was  a  day  which 
also  told  the  world  that  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  could  work  in  close  harmony  for 
Justice  and  human  rights. 

How  much  luster  would  be  added  to 
Novemi>er  29  if  It  should  prove  not  only  free- 
dom day  for  Palestine  and  resurrection  day 
for  Judea,  but  also  the  birthday  of  future 
United  States- Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics collaboration. 

The  architects  of  this  freedom  day  are 
many.  One  cannot  hope  to  name  them  all. 
The  delegates  of  the  UN  Special  Committee 
on  Palestine  laid  the  foundation.  Among 
thosv.  who  built  upon  it  were  men  like 
Granados.  of  Guatemala;  Fabregat,  of  Uru- 
guay; Fruszynsky.  of  Poland;  Pearson,  of 
Canada;  Tsarapkln,  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
Zoloaga,  of  Venezuela. 

Hats  off  to  United  States  delegation  and  to 
President  Truman 

I  leave  for  special  mention  Johason  and 
Hilldrlng.  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
because  of  the  special  role  they  played  as 
repreccntatlves  of  the  most  InfluentiPl  of  all 
UN  members.  The  United  States  delegation 
blew  alternately  hot  and  cold  during  the  long 
and  tortuous  weeks  which  came  to  a  climax 
on  Saturday.  But  In  tbe  final  and  crucial 
hours  they  blew  hot.  "Jndge  us  by  the  re- 
sults." America  is  grateful,  President  Tru- 
man. 

I  have  been  here  speaking  of  the  archi- 
tects of  freedom.  But  architects  are  only 
designers,  not  builders.  The  builders  of 
freedom  were  the  600,000  and  the  6,000,000— 
the  6  000  000  who  died  nameless  In  Europe 
that  the  600,000  In  Palestine,  and  thou-sands 
more  to  follow  migh^  live  in  <peace  on  land 
that  they  can  call  their  own. 

I  have  spoken  of  Novemlier  29  as  a  day  of 
freedom.  In  cold  analysis  it  Is  merely  a  day 
of  opportunity. 

I  think  that,  of  the  thotisands  who  crowded 
the  Assembly  hall  on  that  date  and  tensely 
counted  the  ballots,  some  of  the  greatest 
realists  sat  in  that  block  under  the  south 
gallery  reserved  for  Moshe  Shertok  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  Jewish  Agency. 

Those  partisans  of  partition  who  saw  the 
desert  blooming  anew  with  each  aflarmatlve 
vote  were  not  realists. 

The  Saudi  Arabian,  the  Yemenite,  the  other 
Arabs  who  made  great  show  of  repudiating 
the  UN  decision,  and  talked  of  reserving  their 
freedom  of  action  as  against  the  majority 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  were  not 
realists  either. 
The  truth  about  the  Arab  threats  at  Flushing 

I  thculd  like,  first,  to  discuss  briefly  the 
phony  fervor  with  which  the  Arabs  insisted 
on  their  unity  against  the  Jewish  state  and 
against  the  United  Nations. 

The  Arabs  know,  and  I  hope  they  realize 
that  the  world  knows,  that  however  they 


may  appear  to  be  at  Fluahing  and  Lake  8uo- 

cees.  walla  of  conflicting  ambitions  tower 
high  between  Aman  and  Damaacus.  Cairo,  and 
Bagdad.  The  saber  rattling  the  world  beard 
a  few  weeks  ago  emanating  from  the  Arab 
League  Oonterence  in  the  Lebanese  Moun- 
teliw  abnve  Beyrouth  ttu-ued  out  to  be  the 
tiBay  sound  of  pennies  rattling  In  a  beggar's 
cup. 

The  world  should  know  now  the  truth  of 
what  happened  at  that  conference.  The 
truth  was  that  Saudi  Arabia  refused  even  to 
threaten  termination  of  her  oil  contracts  0b 
a  weapon  i^ainst  the  United  Sutee  Tbe 
truth  was  that  Egypt  declared  herself  power- 
less to  do  anything  while  her  demand  that 
Britain  evacuate  the  Sudan  was  before  the 
Security  Council.  The  truth  was  that  Syria, 
with  camels  instead  of  tanka,  feared  the 
military  machine  of  Iraq  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  "iYans-Jordan  on  the  other.  The  truth 
was  that  Abdullah,  ruler  of  Trans-Jordan, 
hopeful  of  swallowing  the  Arab  state  which 
would  evolve  out  of  the  partition  of  Palestine, 
had  no  desire  to  bum  his  fingers  before  the 
prize  was  available. 

If  ycu  will  look  at  your  newspapers  of  a 
few  weeks  ago,  ycu  will  see  in  bold  headllnea 
the  only  practical  results  achieved  by  the 
vaunted  unity  of  the  Arab  League  state*  In 
their  meeting  at  Lebanon.  "Troop*  menaoe 
Palestine  along  Syrian  and  Egyptian  borders," 
read  the  headlines.  No  one  knows  how  many 
troops  there  were  on  these  borders  nor  how 
well  they  were  armed.  What  we  do  know  la 
that  a  single  Associated  Press  reporter,  flying 
In  an  unarmed  plane  over  the  reported  areas, 
seems  effectually  to  have  dispersed  them. 

Some  prophecies  as  to  the  future 
The  truth  was  that  the  Arab  League  mem- 
bers failed  to  agree  on  maneuvering  their 
troops  anywhere  except  across  newspaper 
headlines,  where  operating  costs,  presumably, 
oould  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

I  should  like,  at  this  point,  to  make  a 
prophecy  that  Is  not  based  entirely  on  specu- 
latlon.  If  any  Arab  army  crosses  Into  Pales- 
tine en  masse  in  the  near  future.  It  will  be 
the  Trans-JoMan  Legion  into  Arab  Palestine. 
I  venture  to  sdd  that  not  a  single  legion  sol- 
dier will  msrch  across  any  boundary  into  the 
Jewish  state.  And  I  prophecy,  thirdly,  that 
If  this  does  happen,  the  last  pretense  of  Arab 
unity  will  dissolve  and  the  hot  winds  of  the 
Arab  world  will  be  fllled  with  Imprecation 
called  out  updn  the  head  of  AbdiUlah  by  en- 
raged politicians  in  Beyrouth  and  Damasctis, 
Cairo  and  Bagdad. 

One  notes  that  neither  the  delegate  of 
Egypt  nor  of  Lebanon  associated  himself  with 
their  fellow  Arabs  in  their  explicit  repudia- 
tion Saturday  of  the  Aasembly's  adoption  of 
the  partition  plan. 

But  if  the  Arab  chauvinists  are  not  realists, 
neither  are  those  Jews  who  feel  that  the  UN 
has  guaranteed  the  Jewish  state  for  them  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

What  has  been  created  is  an  opportunity,  not 
a  state 

The  loud-talking  Arab  politico*  at  UN  may 
be  phony  in  their  argtmients  on  unity,  but 
the  mufti  and  his  gang  of  cutthroats  are  not. 
Neither  is  there  anything  phony  in  the  sim- 
ple Arabs  throughout  the  Middle  East  whose 
passions  have  been  aroused  by  years  of  propa- 
ganda against  the  Jew  and  the  Jewish  state. 
One  should  not  be  surprised  if  riots  do  occtir 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  Middle  East,  where 
Jews  are  settled  in  large  numbers,  nor  should 
one  be  surprised  If  before  tbe  Jewish  desert 
blooms  it  will  be  moistened  not  only  by  the 
sweat  of  pioneers  but  by  the  blood  of  tbe 
defenders. 

Above  all,  there  Is  nothing  phony  In  the 
oft-repeated  statement  of  the  Jewish  agency 
that  the  Jewish  state  will  be  a  tiny  oasis  In 
an  Arab  sea  whose  only  hope  for  survival  will 
be  ultimate  understanding  and  cooperation 
with  the  Arab  world. 
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I  rtpMts^tb*  partWoB  pim  doet  not 
•«•  •  Btat«:  It  cmtM  only  bd  opportv  altj 
TIM  plan  te  merely  •  sktietoa.  a  fraaaa.  ipon 
vhtcfa  tlM  Je««  mutt  balld  with  Cnto  and 
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wlitchlatogo«oPalaattoa.oaDmalietbe  plan 
work  iinlaii  tlM  Jmk  thmaaatwt*  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  price  in  vUtemuuhlp  and. 
If  mmd  fee.  fa  Uvea.  Tboae  a(  m  irtw  t»rt 
wtMbm  the  evotatlBB  of  tiM 
the  DM  ftave  coaie  to  roaUm  and  to 
the  mteglTUige  with  which  it  was  flhaliy 
adopted.  At  crucial  polnte  It  was  save  i 
only    a    handful    of    voCae.      Scone    o 
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Ilka  to  say  In  pasaing  thai 
memberahtp  cboeen  by  th<  > 
on  Saturday  does  not  seem,  at 
glance,  an  entirely  satlafactoy  substitufe 
the  onginal  list  spproved  by  the 
Committee      Bolivia.   Czechosloeakla. 
ind    the    Philippines 
to  substltuie  lor  PuUml 
f,  GUMiemals.  Norway,  and  Iie'.and 
It  that  the  ctoanfe.  sponsored 
Onlted  Statee.  waa  made  as  a 
gaattva  of  appeasement  toward   the 
I,  It  Bay  have  some  value  IX  the 
It  as  a  oondUatory  gesture.    Bui 
particularly  to  be  regretted  that 
iriklak  foiagM  so  taUantty  from  the  outset 
ttaa  partttton  plan  ahould  not  have 
talned  aa  a  eouiiterwelght  to  the 
■  hues   proparutlon  stand   la  of  rathe ' 
traordlnary  recent  origin. 

In  the  end.  (he  plan  can  only 
(a)   the  United  Kingdom  fdlfllla  with 
wtll  and  wttu  siDcerlty  Its  Saturday 
to  Um  dm  that  It  wtll  cooperate:  and  < 
the  JewB  of  Patestli^.e  are  granted  the 
with  which  their  mllltla  must  be  made 
to  steure  law  and  order  as  and  whci  i 
Bntlah  eeacuate  their  territory. 

actloas  of  the  United  Kingdom 

here  on  in  with  all  the 
whlBh  tCi  past  performances  In 
ttaw  have  given  rise.    As  to  the  arming 
JewWl  Billtla.  that  duty  will  rest 
on  the  United  States,  which  can  once 
perform  aa  the  arsenal  of  democracy 


Phillpi  tines 


succied 
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or  SoLimoM. 
■lurT  AMOwa  Factoss  at  IsstTS 

(By  Thomas  J.  Hamilton) 

Ouci  aai.  N.  T..  November  90 
i  fef  the  OeiMral  Aaaembly  to  pariitio 
la  generally  raoogalzed  as  a  tu  ming 
point  in  the  history  of  the  United  Na  Lions 
IT  the  Assembly'^  resolution  brings  akitut 
workable  solution,  the  prestige  of  the 
Natlona  will  be  greatly  Increased.     If  It 
aot  only  will  Palestine  l>eccme  a  pot  mtlal 
hraedtng  ground  for  war.  but  the  futi  ire 
the  United  Nations  itaelf  will  be  lznp<  riled 

The  following  qtiestions  and  answei  s 
tatended  to  dear  up  aome  ot  the 
polnta  Involved: 

1.  la  there  any  precedent  for  such 
elBlan  by  an  Intenaattanal  organization 
Tkfe  vp  a  disputed  axeaf 

Sttidents  of  history  agree  with  Rersc 
lolmson.  the  United  States  representat 
the   Aasemtriy's   Paleettne   Committee, 
there  is  no  direct  precedent.    Next  to 
ttne.  the  Duchies  of  adtleawlg-Holsteli 
voked  the  moet  Intento  dispute 
modem    history.    They    were    annez4d 
Pmssla,  and  subseqiieutly  became  a 
not  by  the  decision  ot  an 
organlsaUon,  but  as  a  reaolt 
and  Iron"  pt^cy  of  Bismarck. 
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He  promoted  the  Austro-Prusslan  War  with 
Denmarir  In  ?.864  and  3  years  later  fought 
Austria  to  get  undivided  control  of  the  spoils. 
Part  of  the  I>jchy  of  Schleswlg  was  restored 
to  Denm.^.rk  under  the  Treaty  of  Versalllea. 

WBT    TBI    ASSUCBLT    ACTED 

2.  Why  did  the  General  Assembly  have  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  Pales- 
tine? 

Great  Britain  placed  the  respooslbltity  on 
the  Assembly  for  reccmmendatlOBS  fCgard- 
Ing  ltd  future  government.  The  British,  who 
had  held  PrilssUne  imder  a  mandate  from 
the  League  of  Nations,  decided  to  give  It  up 
beeaxise  they  could  not  find  a  solution  ac- 
ceptable to  bcth  Jews  and  Arabs.  Since  the 
League  of  Nai:lons  had  lieen  liquidated,  the 
British  turned  to  the  United  Nations. 

3.  Whst  nglit  did  the  United  Nstlons.  and 
speci&caily  tlie  General  A5sembly.  have  to 
order  the  partition  of  Paiestme? 

There  are  no  specific  provisions  In  the 
Charter,  but  tJie  Assembly  has  the  right  to 
make  recommendations  to  member  govern- 
ments and  al.'o  to  the  Security  Council  re- 
gardini;  the  mslntenance  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity. However,  since  its  recommendations  are 
not  legally  binding,  the  Assembly  In  Its  reso- 
lution asked  tie  Security  Council  to  assume 
the  responsibility  if  a  threat  to  the  peace 
should  develo])— that  Is.  If  the  Paldittnlan 
Arabs  or  the  neighboring  Arab  stateslahould 
carry  out  their  threats  to  flpht  rather  thsn 
agree  to  partition.  Internal  disturbances  are 
to  be  haiKlIed  by  armed  militia  recruited  by 
the  provialonal  councils  of  government  of  the 
two  nascent  states. 

4  Are  these  arrangements  adequate  for 
keeping  peace? 

The  sponsonj  of  partition,  and  particularly 
the  United  States  Government,  hope  so;  but 
no  one  kno'ors  how  much  of  a  fight  the  Arabs 
inside  or  outside  Palestine  will  put  up. 
However,  the  supp<»'ters  of  partition  think 
the  cruciAl  period  will  ccme  after,  not  t>e- 
lore.  the  independence  of  the  two  states  is 
proclaimed.  In  that  case,  serioixs  fighting 
would  t>e  a  miitter  for  the  Sectirity  Council 
anyway. 

The  British,  however,  think  the  severest 
test  will  come  between  now  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  mandate  and  the  evacuation  of 
9rltl8b  troopE — for  which  the  deadline  is 
next  August  1 — and  particularly  in  the  3- 
month  inlerregnum  between  that  time  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  two  states  as  inde- 
pendent— which  is  to  be  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1.  The  majority  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  Palestine,  which  rec- 
ommended partition,  said  it  thought  force 
would  be  necessary  to  enforce  it. 

TBI    fUOBUM   or  TBOOPS 

6.  Why  did  not  the  Assembly  provide  out- 
side military  f crce  to  be  on  the  safe  side? 

Some  members.  incliKllng  apparently  the 
United  States,  kept  thinking  until  the  last 
that  the  British  would  back  down  on  their 
annotzncemenn  that  they  would  not  allow 
British  troops  to  be  used  to  enforce  any  so- 
lution unless  It  was  satisfactory  to  both  Jews 
and  Arabs — In  which  case,  of  oottrse.  no 
armed  force  would  have  been  neoeaa^ry  any- 
way 

The  Security  Cotincll  Is  supposed  to  have 
standing  arrangements  for  an  international 
fcvce  to  deal  with  such  contingencies,  but 
never  has  beeii  able  to  agree  on  the  size  of 
the  respective  contingents. 

T%e  trouble  about  recruiting  an  interna- 
tional force  from  scratch  was  that  the  small 
powers  did  not  have  the  forces  available,  and 
were  not  willing  to  send  them  anyway:  and  if 
the  great  pavers  sent  troops,  that  might 
give  the  Sovlen  Union  a  chance  to  establish 
Itself  In  a  stritegic  center  of  the  strategic 
Near  Bust.  Besides,  the  United  States  State 
Department  did  not  think  that  Congress 
would  agree  to  the  sending  at  United  States 
troops. 


The  result  was  that  the  United  States  at 
first  proposed  the  formation  of  an  interna- 
tional constabulary  force  recruited  oc  an  in- 
dividual basis.  This  obvlovisly  was  unwork- 
able, and  the  United  States  along  with  the 
other  supporters  of  partition  then  decided  to 
depend  on  the  armed  militia  in  the  respective 
states  for  keeping  internal  ocder. 

6.  Where  will  the  militia  get  the  necessary 
guns  and  other  equipment? 

Presumably,  these  will  come  from  the 
United  States  and  other  supporters  of  parti- 
tion, although  the  AssemUy  resolution  says 
nothing  on  that  subject. 

ntMicaATioH  ctms  sxxn  artAiNzn 

7.  What  happens  about  Jewish  Immlgrsi- 
tlon,  and  the  British  laws  restricting  the 
purchase  of  land  by  Jews,  between  now  and 
the  proclamation  of  Independence? 

Presumably  the  British  will  keep  In  force 
the  land  laws  and  the  present  Immigration 
quota  of  1.500  a  month  imtll  they  give  up 
the  mandate.  However,  the  Assembly  reso- 
lution says  that  the  respective  councils  of 
governments,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations  commission,  will  have  re- 
sponsibility for  such  questions  during  the 
transition  period. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  points  that  have 
to  be  worked  out  with  the  British.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Jewish  state  will  provide 
virtually  unlimited  immigration  permits  once 
It  gets  going 

8.  What  are  seme  of  the  other  questions  to 
be  settled  with  the  British? 

For  one  thing,  the  British  say  that  al- 
thovgh.  of  course,  they  will  have  to  evacuate 
their  troops  gradually,  they  will  give  up  au- 
thority all  at  once  except  for  the  gradually 
diminishing  area  occupied  by  their  troops 
as  they  are  withdrawn,  where  the  British 
would  govern  by  military  law  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly  resolu- 
tion provides  for  the  progressive  transfer  of 
authority;  that  is.  the  British  would  hand 
over  authority  as  they  wfthdrew  their  tro<9S, 
but  would  continue  the  civil  administra- 
tion until  the  last  in  whatever  areas  they 
occupied.  In  view  of  this  unsettled  dispute. 
it  Is  not  clear  who  would  l>e  responsible  for 
restoring  order  If  there  were  a  serious  clash 
between  Jews  and  Arabs  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  mandate. 

Much  as  they  dislike  It.  the  British  ap- 
parently are  responsible  until  they  end  the 
mandate,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
many  delegates  think  this  will  come  sooner, 
rather  than  later. 

AM   ABAB  COUNCn.   BtLD  tTNUKELT 

9.  What  are  the  prospects  that  the  Arabs 
will  form  a  council  of  government  in  the  part 
of  Palestine  assigned  to  them,  and  in  gen- 
eral cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  Assembly 
resolution? 

Such  a  prospect  Is  regarded  as  remote. 

10.  How  will  this  afreet  the  Jewish  state? 

That  state  can  and  no  doubt  wUI  be  estab- 
lished anyway.  However,  Arab  noncoopera- 
tion  would  mska  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  complicated  business  of  taking  over  the 
liabilities  and  assets  of  the  British  adminis- 
tration, arranging  for  an  economic  union  and 
a  common  currency,  agreeing  on  the  admin- 
istration of  telegraph  and  railroad  facilities, 
and  so  forth. 

11.  What  will  become  of  the  area  assl^ed 
to  the  Arab  state  if  there  Is  no  cooperation? 

The  Security  Council  is  supposed  to  do 
someth  ng  if  provisional  councils  of  govern- 
ment have  been  established  in  both  states 
by  next  April.  Some  delesrates  expect  the 
Arabs  In  the  Intended  Arab  state  to  take  over 
after  the  British  withdraw.  As  King  Abdul- 
lah of  Trans-Jordan  Is  strongly  opposed  to 
partition,  his  actions  may  determine  whether 
it  can  be  carried  out  with  relatively  little 
bloodshed 

12.  Since  the  Jewish  state  will  have  almost 
aa  many  Arabs  as  Jewa  (307,000  to  538.000), 
why  was  there  no  pruflaloii  for  the  exchange 
of  minorities? 
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Each  state  is  required  to  write  Into  Its  con- 
stitution guarantees  of  the  rights  of  the  re- 
spective minorities.  In  addition,  any  Arab 
who  desires  to  do  so  may  opt  for  citizenship 
In  the  Arab  state  within  i  year,  and  vice 
versa. 

No  exchange  of  minorities  is  authorized 
because  the  partition  plan  is  based  on  the 
belief  that,  once  a  final  decision  is  reached, 
Arabs  and  Jews  will  accept  it  and  live  to- 
gether without  fighting,  and  eventually  may 
even  find  it  possible  to  forget  their  present 
enmity. 

POSSIBLE  ALTEKNATIVES  APPBAISKD 

13.  What  United  Nations  agencies  are  in- 
volved in  the  partition  pl&n? 

All  the  Important  ones  have  some  role.  The 
Assembly  adopted  the  partition  plan,  named 
the  commission  to  help  carry  it  out,  and  will 
get  the  commission's  final  report. 

The  Security  Council  is  responsible.  If 
either  side  refuses  to  cooperate,  to  the  extent 
of  naming  a  provisional  government,  and  if 
there  is  outside  intervention  or  serious  fight- 
ing from  any  direction. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  is  responsible  for 
administering  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  out- 
lying towns.  The  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil is  to  name  three  representatives  who  will 
bold  the  balance  of  power  on  the  commis- 
sion that  is  to  carry  out  economic  union. 

14.  Were  there  any  alternatives? 

There  were,  but  none  apparently  could 
have  received  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Assembly — certainly  not  the  earlier  Arab  de- 
mand for  a  single  Palestinian  state,  where 
the  present  Arab  majority  would  have  had 
permanent  control.  A  federal  state  would 
have  had  a  good  chance  If  the  Arabs  had  ac- 
cepted it  before  the  eleventh  hour. 

15.  Will  partition  work? 

The  answer  depends  primarily  upon  the 
Arabs  of  Palestine  and  the  neighboring 
states.  If  they  accept  the  Assembly  decision. 
It  will  work.  However,  their  statements  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  Assembly  Indicate 
that  they  will  not.  In  that  case,  the  answer 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  cooperation  of 
Britain  in  surrendering  her  authority  over 
Palestine,  and  in  keeping  order  until  the 
transfer  takes  place;  and,  also,  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
work  together  in  the  Sectirity  Council  in 
handling  the  difficult  problem  of  provid- 
ing military  force,  if  that  should  become 
necessary. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  speak  briefly  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause we  are  witnessing  one  of  the 
significant  events  of  history  in  the  birth 
of  a  nation  by  a  new  process,  through 
the  action  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
view  of  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain,  who 
hitherto  has  been  responsible  for  Pales- 
tine, to  accept  responsibility  in  the  fu- 
ture, it  means  the  United  Nations  has 
not  only  given  birth  to  this  nation,  but 
must  see  to  it  that  the  infant  shall  be 
properly  nourished  and  developed. 
While  we  pause  for  a  moment  here 
appropriately  to  congratulate  both  the 
new  nation  and  its  parents,  anu  all  those 
who  have  been  concerned  in  the  past  half 
century  with  bringing  this  great  dream 
of  Zion  to  pass,  we  should  also  remind 
ourselves  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, as  one  of  the  chief  sponsoring 
powers  for  this  solution  in  bringing  to 
pass  the  vote  of  33  to  15,  by  which  it  was 
given  birth,  hac  assumed  a  considerable 
measure  of  responsibility. 

This  is  no  time  for  international  or 
political  recrimination.  There  is  glory 
enough  for  all  if  the  fond  hopes  of  those 
who  have  sponsored  this  dream  of  the 
centuries  shall  be  realized.  We  may  go 
far  back  to  see  the  great  vision  of  Dr. 


Herzl  and  Chaim  Weizmann,  who  origi- 
nally conceived  the  idea  of  recaptur- 
ing Palestine  as  a  homeland  for  what 
seemed  to  be  otherwise  a  homeless 
people  except  as  they  had  foimd  lodif- 
ment  in  other  parts  of  the  globe — a  vision 
that,  after  2,000  years  of  wandering  the 
Jews  should  come  to  what  might  be  for 
them  appropriately  considered  the 
homeland  that  was  promised  to  them 
by  the  so-called  Balfour  Declaration- 
Palestine  as  a  homeland  for  the  Jews. 

I  have  .said  that  there  is  glory  enough 
for  all.  What  has  now  occurred  is  an- 
other evidence  of  the  significance  of  bi- 
partisan achievement  in  our  foreign 
policy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  first  steps  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  this  great  achievement 
were  taken  under  the  direction  of  a  Re- 
publican administration,  and  its  final 
consummation  has  been  under  a  Demo- 
cratic Executive. 

After  Mr.  Balfour's  Declaration,  the 
United  States,  not  being  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  issued  the  man- 
date for  Palestine,  became  a  party  to  the 
mandate  by  its  treaty,  the  so-called 
Coolidge  convention  with  Great  Britain 
in  1924,  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  distinguished 
predecessor  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  one  who  has 
so  successfully  advanced  the  measure  we 
have  considered  here  today. 

Under  his  leadership,  as  well  as  imder 
the  leadership  of  Charles  E.  Hughes  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  Calvin  Coolidge 
as  President,  the  United  States  became 
a  party  to  the  British  pledge  of  a  home- 
land for  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 

It  is  not  here  appropriate  to  go  into 
the  history  of  the  past  20  years,  and 
the  somewhat  equivocal  attitude  that 
developed  in  the  mandatory  power  as  a 
result  of  the  tragic  incidents  of  the  last 
decade,  when  the  Arabs  protested  vig- 
orously, and  there  came  on  the  incidents 
which  have  more  and  more  occasioned 
the  world  to  consider  that  here  was  the 
possibility  of  a  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
But  we  have  come  down  through  to  the 
episodes  of  the  last  year,  when  finally, 
after  some  25  commissions  and  commit- 
tees of  various  kinds  had  studied  the  sit- 
uation, the  United  Nations  were  con- 
vened this  last  spring  in  special  session 
at  the  request  of  Great  Britain  and 
asked  to  recommend  a  solution,  which 
they  have  now  done,  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes  outside  of  the  countries 
which  had  certain  very  strong  preju- 
dices regarding  the  appropriate  solution, 
as  the  result  of  racial  and  religious  views. 
So  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Barkley]  said,  the  giving  of  this 
mandate  for  the  partition  of  Palestine 
may  be  considered  the  consensus  of  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  although  two-thirds 
of  Palestine  has  been  removed  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  creation  of  Trans-Jordan. 

In  the  past  year  the  cause  has  been 
greatly  served  by  the  leadership  of  the 
world  leader  of  Zionism,  Dr.  Abba  Hilliel 
Silver,  of  Cleveland,  and  it  is  under  his 
leadership  and  wise  statesmanship  that 
this  successful  result  has  finally  been 
brought  to  pass. 

It  is  no  time  to  speak  of  a  certain 
schizophrenia  that  has  apparently  af- 
fected our  State  Department  during  the 


various  considerations  of  this  question. 
It  is  enough  that  finally  the  goal  de- 
sired has  been  achieved.  It  Is  necessary, 
however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  while 
both  great  political  parties  in  this  coun- 
try, in  their  last  political  platforms, 
adopted  resolutions  endorsing  the  Pales- 
tine solution,  and  while  members  of  both 
political  parties,  including  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  In  repeated 
public  utterances  supported  their  own 
resolutions,  it  was  not  until  Russia,  to  the 
amazement  of  everyone,  a  few  short 
weeks  ago  became  also  a  cochampion  of 
partition,  that  the  result  was  finally 
achieved. 

We  were  told  during  the  past  2  or  3 
years  that  the  reason  we  must  not 
consider  Palestine  as  a  Jewish  home- 
land was  because  the  Russians  were 
going  to  take  advantage  of  Arab  in- 
transiegence  and  would  use  the  action 
of  Britain  or  the  United  States  regard- 
ing Palestine  to  the  prejudice  of  world 
peace  by  stimulating  Arab  aggression. 
So  it  was  to  the  amazement  of  everyone 
that  Russia  in  the  United  Nations  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  championed  the  parti- 
tion solution.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  what  may  or  may  not  have 
been  her  motives,  whether  she  was  pri- 
marily concerned  with  what  seemed  to 
be  a  just  solution,  or  whether  there  were 
some  more  devious  reasons,  but  at  any 
rate  her  action  destroyed  for  all  time 
the  idea  that  she  was  seeking  to  cultivate 
Arab  national  aspirations  for  the  sake 
of  securing  interests  in  our  oil  conces- 
sions in  these  Arabian  lands.  I  think  it 
is  well  to  bear  that  in  mind  as  we  go 
forward  into  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter, realizing  that  this  is  the  beginning, 
and  not  the  end;  that  while  we  are  here 
giving  birth  to  what  we  trust  will  be  a 
nation,  its  continuation  will  be  achieved 
not  only  by  the  continued  sacrifice  and 
possibly  suffering  of  those  immedi- 
ately concerned,  but  that  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  commission  which  they 
have  created  for  the  purpose,  have  now 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  this  infant  nation  shall  have  its 
proper  nurture  during  the  undoubtedly 
di£Bcult  days  that  so  obviously  lie 
ahead. 

I  think  all  the  speeches  here  have  ap- 
propriately pointed  out  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  whatever  may  be  the  irre- 
sponsibfe  acts  of  individuals  or  certain 
small  collective  groups  in  seeking  to  chal- 
lenge this  solution,  that  those  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  nations  which  opposed  this  solution, 
some  of  them  very  old  governments,  and 
others  comparatively  new,  that  have  been 
bom  within  recent  decades  and  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations,  shall  demonstrate 
their  recognition  of  world  order  and 
world  democracy  by  j^elding  to  the  over- 
whelming opinion  of  mankind,  and  Join 
in  the  suppression  of  aggressive  acts  cal- 
culated to  challenge  a  solution  which  has 
had  so  conclusive  a  decision  after  long 
and  searching  consideration. 

In  that  respect  I  think  our  own  coun- 
try has  now  to  consider  its  course.  We 
proposed  originally  that  there  should  be 
created  an  international  police  force  im- 
der the  direction  of  the  United  Nations. 
That  was  not  contemplated  within  the 
terms  of  any  of  the  discussions  of  the 
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far  back  to  see  the  great  vision  of  Dr.      fected  our  State  Department  during  the     terms  of  any  of  the  discussions  of  the 
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Charter,  but  it  wu  rather  deslsi  ted  that 
UuUvidusd  nations  should  coitribute 
foolas  of  troops  to  care  for  vhatever 
ncponslblliUes  should  arise. 

In  the  suggestion  I  now  cal  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  I  do  r  ot  wish 
to  imply  any  anticipation  that  there 
will  be  armed  revolt  on  any  maj'  >r  scale. 
It  is  my  hope  and  my  belief  thi  t  those 
concerned  will  respect  this  overw  lelming 
decision,  and  that  the  two  new  nations 
which  have  now  been  bom  will  )e  given 
their  proper  opportunity  for  becoming 
contributing  members  of  the  fi.mlly  of 
nations.  But  if  such  a  distressing  sit- 
''uation  should  arise,  with  the  ibsolute 
refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  ass  ime  re- 
sponsibility further  and  its  wit  adrawal 
of  all  its  forces,  the  United  Sta  es  must 
realize  that  neither  we.  nor  Russia,  as 
the  parties  which  have  champio  ned  this 
solution,  can  avokl  the  respc  nsibility 
that  is  appropriately  our5,  and  I  speak 
to  this  because,  as  the  weeks  smc  months 
pass  by.  If  we  shall  be  faced  witl  a  crisis 
in  this  situation  we  must  be  trepared 
then  to  act. 

For  that  reason  I  call  attmtior  to  what 
In  my  judgment  should  be  the  n(  xt  ques- 
tion considered  by  the  administi  ation  in 
the  obvious  challenge  it  may  feice,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  in  America 
shall  be  prepared  to  contribute  t  le  indis- 
pensable elements  e.ssential  to  th<  t  preser- 
vation of  the  peace. 

On  that  score  it  is  a  curious  momaly 
that  those  who  have  been  mos ;  inhos- 
pitable to  the  Jew  have  been  a  so  most 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  homelan  i  for  the 
Jew  in  Palestine.  Meanwhile,  wl  ether  or 
not  we  shall  have  in  the  world  t  he  force 
BCOtBsary  to  implement  the  de  ;ision  of 
the  United  Nations  may  be  de  ermined 
In  no  small  measiire  by  the  action  the 
United  States  shall  take.  Th(  United 
Nations  has  taken  this  action.  b\  it  unless 
It  is  supported  by  appropriate  K)wer  to 
compel  the  acceptance  of  its  Decision, 
then  the  United  Nations  will  dem  ^nstrate 
Its  absolute  futility,  and  the  Un  ted  Na- 
tions will  fall  into  innocuous  d  suetude 
like  the  League  of  Nations.  1  w\s  privi- 
leged last  week  to  hold  session;  in  the 
vast  mausoleum  costing  $60,001,000  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva  stanc  ing  as  a 
melancholy  monument  to  the  va  ,n  hopes 
of  all  mankind  for  a  peace  tha ;  sh(mld 
endure. 

I  tnist  that  we  In  this  com  try  wfll 
realiae  that  we  have  set  our  land  to 
the  plow.  If  difficulty  comes — iind  God 
forbid  that  it  should — it  seem;  to  me 
that  it  is  none  too  early  for  th  >  United 
States  to  consider  the  action  it  si  all  take. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  opnion  ot 
America  would  support  the  seitding  of 
our  armed  forces  to  Palestine  to  preserve 
order  except  on  the  basis  which  I  shall 
now  suggest,  and  that  is  that  no  man 
shall  go  there  who  is  not  a  volu  iteer.  I 
suggest  that  serious  consider]  tion  be 
given  without  delay  to  the  orgtnization 
of  a  volunteer  force  not  solely  for  this 
^  purpose  but  for  any  purpose  for  which  it 
shall  be  required  under  the  actic  n  of  our 
Government  and  under  the  prop  ir  direc- 
tion and  request  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  to  implement  t  nd  sup- 
port, in  collaboration  with  oth<T  coun- 
tries which  shall  be  ready  to  U  ke  their 


share  of  responsibility,  the  action  which 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  take. 

To  that  end  I  ask  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  HsooKD  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  letter  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Hon.  George  C.  Marshall,  by  the 
Jewish  Waj-  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  August  8.  1947,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  recommending 
action  on  Palestine,  they  ipake  this 
proposal:  | 

Recognizing  the  practical  administrative 
and  manpower  obstacles  which  the  United 
Nations  might  {ace  in  placing  and  maintain- 
ing an  adequate  police  force  In  Palestine  at 
this  time,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  suggest  that  such  a  force  be 
recruited  from  among  trained  veterans  of  all 
faiths  and  all  nations  who  would  volunteer 
to  comprise  such  a  United  Nations  police 
force.  The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  offers  Its  total  resourca  to  aid  in  the 
eflorts  to  obtain  such  a  force.       i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Jswisa  Was  VcratAMS  or  ths 

UMmo  States  or  Aicauca, 
New  York.  N.  Y..  August  ».  1947. 
Oen.  Oeokce  C.  Masshall. 

SeeretoTTf  of  State,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DE.AK  CzNER^  Makshall:  The  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  representing 
000.000  American  Jewish  veterans  who  were 
proud  to  fight  under  your  command  In  World 
War  II.  and  the  over  200.000  who  fought  in 
the  American  armies  of  World  War  I.  respect- 
fully recommend  a  course  of  action  to  alle- 
viate the  present  Intolerable  situation  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

It  is  obvious  that  If  fcs-tiirlght  steps  are 
not  taken  immediately,  violence  £n  Palestine 
will  continue  to  mount  until  the  rising  tide 
of  reprisals  by  the  contending  parties  will 
have  reached  a  volume  that  will  gravely  men- 
ace any  attempt  at  peacemaking. 

Under  your  able  leadership  our  Govern- 
ment has  already  pointed  out  an  avenue  of 
solution  for  the  problem  through  the  action 
recently  taken  with  respect  to  a  state  of  war 
Iwtween  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia.  The 
successful  action  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
in  pressing  a  resolution  that  led  to  a  stispen- 
sion  of  armed  conflict  in  Indonesia  estab- 
lishes a  precedent  which  may  well  prove  effec- 
tive in  the  Palestine  crisis. 

We,  therefore,  fervently  recommend  that 
our  Government  pursue  that  precedent  to 
the  following  extent: 

1.  That  our  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
be  Instructed  to  have  placed  upon  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  for 
Lmmedlate  action,  a  resolution  requesting  the 
United  Nations  to  assume  authority  in  the 
Holy  Land  dispute. 

a.  That  the  United  Nations  order  the  Im- 
mMllate  withdrawal  from  Palestine  of  all 
British  troops  and  police  and  substitute 
therefor  United  Nations  personnel.  Great 
Britain  has  not  only  proven  heEself  unable 
to  maintain  the  peace  in  Palestine,  but  her 
actions  have  incited  continuing  ttumoil  and 
bloodshed. 

We  are  convinced  that  these  two  simple 
steps  will  facilitate  the  Immediate  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  will  serve  as  a  logical  pref- 
ace to  the  definite  and  final  solution  of  the 
entire  problem  by  the  United  Nations. 

ReccgnlKing  the  practical  administrative 
and  manpower  otoatacjes  which  the  United 
Nations  might  face  In  placing  and  maintain- 
ing an  adequate  police  force  In  Palestine  at 
this  time,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  suggest  that  such  a  force  be  re- 
cruited from  among  trained  veterans  of  all 
faiths  and  all  nations  who  would  volunteer 


to  comprise  such  a  United  Nations  police 
force.  The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  offers  its  total  resources  to  aid 
In  the  efforts  to  obtain  such  a  force. 

Said  police  force  wotUd  be  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  direction  of  the  United  Nations. 
Participation  of  American  veterans  would,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  our  own 
Government  and  on  the  basis  of  existing  laws. 

We  feel  that  the  presence  of  a  police  force 
responsible  only  to  the  United  Nations,  in- 
stead of  troops  now  ans'^erable  only  to  Great 
Britain — one  of  the  disputant  parties — sug- 
gests a  course  of  action  that  can  put  an  effec- 
tive halt  to  further  unnecessary  killings  on 
both  sides. 

The  principles  of  the  fotir  freedoms,  bor- 
rowed from  the  institutions  upon  which 
American  democracy  is  founded,  have  been 
incorporated  Into  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  Historical  precedent,  as  well  as  the 
basic  precepts  of  human  decency,  require 
that  the  United  States  now  take  through  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  Palestine  the 
action  that  has  already  been  initiated  In 
Indonesia — action  that  will  bring  peace  to  a 
distracted  world.  The  Palestine  problem  Is  a 
challenge  to  the  necessity  for.  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of,  the  United  Nations.  For  the 
benefit  of  all  freedom-loving  peoples  and  the 
peace  of  the  world,  we  appeal  for  your  ap- 
proval and  immediate  action  on  this  proposal. 
Respectfully  yours, 

MU.TON  H.  RiCHMAN, 

National  Commander. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  offer  was  the 
result  of  the  proposal  by  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  Assembly 
that  an  international  police  force  should 
be  recruited.  There  was  no  provision 
for  such  a  proposal  in  the  Charter  and 
apparently  little  is  likely  to  come  of  it. 

That  has  been  followed  by  a  resolution 
adopted  in  St.  Paul  at  the  fifty-second 
annual  encampment  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  under  the 
leadership  of  Col.  Julius  Keln.  a  veteran 
of  the  last  war  with  a  distinguished  war 
record  in  the  Padflc  under  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  proposing  again  that  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  were 
prepared  themselves  very  actively  to  pro- 
mote the  organization  of  such  a  group  in 
whatever  way  might  be  found  feasible. 
It  seems  to  me,  as  we  realize  the  respon- 
sibilities which  su'e  ours,  that  we  may 
appropriately  consider  their  action, 
representing  800.000  veterans  who  have 
offered  their  lives  on  many  fields,  and 
their  belief  that  there  would  be  ample 
reserves  from  which  to  recruit  such  a 
force  to  be  available  in  the  event  of  need. 

In  this  resolution,  adopted  at  St.  Paul 
at  the  fifty-second  annual  encampment, 
October  15  to  19  ot  this  year,  it  is  recited: 

If  it  will  prove  to  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  United  Nations  constabulary  during  the 
period  between  the  United  Nations'  accept- 
ance of  the  said  report  and  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jewish  and  Arab  states  in 
Palestine,  we  hereby  place  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  its  facilities 
and  membership,  at  the  disposal  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
assure  our  Government  of  the  readiness  of 
our  members  to  stand  prepared  to  the  end 
that  the  UNSCOP  majority  report  shall  be 
implemented  without  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


PALESTINI 


The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  assembled  together  for  its 
fifty-second  annual  encampment  in  St.  Patil, 
Minn.,  October  1&-19,  1&47,  as  representatives 
of  800,000  veterans  of  the  Jewish  faith  who 
fought  In  the  wars  of  the  United  States, 
recognizing  that  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  the  realization  of  the  alms,  aspirations, 
dreams,  and  hopes  of  the  Jewish  people  for 
the  past  2,000  years  of  reestablishment  of  a 
Jewish  state  In  Palestine; 

And  expressing  in  this  conclave  our  soli- 
darity with  our  brethren  In  Europe  whose  one 
hope  for  a  new  and  stable  existence  Is  emi- 
gration to  Palestine  and  with  our  brethren 
in  Palestine  whose  efforts  have  resulted  in 
the  development  of  that  country  to  the  point 
where  it  is  now  ready  for  complete  independ- 
ence and  statehood,  and  recognizing  that  our 
efforts  can  aid  in  the  realization  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Jewish  state,  hereby  direct 
our  national  executive  committee  to  take 
such  steps  and  make  such  representations 
to  the  appropriate  authorities  as  will  make 
most  effective  the  following  policies  and 
principles  which  this  convention  now  ap- 
proves and  for  which  It  stands: 

1.  We  lu-ge  the  approval  of  the  UNSCOP 
majority  report,  with  such  modiflcations  as 
will  insure  viability  of  <^he  Jewish  state  as  a 
minimum  measvire  of  Justice  to  those  who 
have  suffered  the  most. 

2.  We  urge  the  Immediate  implementation 
of  the  said  report  and  believe  that  such  im- 
plementation demands  the  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  British  troops  and  police  forces 
from  Palestine. 

3.  We  approve  wholeheartedly  the  action 
of  the  United  States  Government  In  endors- 
ing the  majority  report  of  the  UNSCOP  and  In 
offering  assistance  In  the  economic  and 
financial  problems  which  will  arise  In  the 
implementation  thereof. 

4.  If  It  will  prove  to  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  United  Nations  constabulary  during 
the  period  between  the  United  Nations  ac- 
ceptance of  the  said  report  and  the  final 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  and  Arab  states 
in  Palestine,  we  hereby  place  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  its  facilities 
and  membership,  at  the  disposal  of  ovir  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  United  Nations,  and  as- 
sure our  Government  of  the  readiness  of  our 
members  to  stand  prepared  to  the  end  that 
the  UNSCOP  majority  report  shall  be  imple- 
mented without  delay. 

5.  We  condemn  the  current  Arab  threats 
of  war  and  economic  sanctions  as  reminis- 
cent of  Nazi  tactics  and  as  a  direct  violation 
and  affront  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  we  voice  our  confidence  that 
the  United  Nations  will  withstand  such  in- 
timidation and  that  the  people  of  the  world 
will  realize  these  threats  to  be  hollow  and 
baseless. 

6.  In  the  Interest  of  preserving  order  dur- 
ing the  Initial  period  of  the  establlsnment 
of  such  separate  states  In  Palestine,  we  \irge 
Immediate  recognition  by  the  United  Nations 
of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  as  the 
interim  governing  body  of  the  Jewish  state. 

7.  We  urge  the  United  States  to  announce 
Immediately  that  upon  a  definite  decision 
by  the  United  Nations  In  support  of  the  said 
majority  report,  that  It,  the  United  States, 
will  assume  Its  full  share  of  responsibility  for 
such  economic,  political,  material  and  other 
aid  as  may  be  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

8.  That  copies  of  this  resoutlon  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  members  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  my 
reason  for  calling  attention  to  this  is 
that  I  share  the  high  hopes  of  all  that 
whatever  difficulties  may  arise  will  be  of 


an  Incidental,  fragmentary  character, 
that  there  will  be  no  action  by  any  of 
the  countries  in  this  area  which  have 
opposed  the  adoption  of  this  report,  and 
that  they  will  not  precipitate  any  collec- 
tive incidents.  I  do  not  believe  they  will. 
I  believe  that  calmer  and  cooler  heads 
will  prevail.  But  we  cannot  blind  our- 
selves to  the  responsibility  which  has 
been  assumed.  I  point  out  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country  that  if  such  a  situa- 
tion arises  and  the  United  States  is  not 
prepared  to  act,  then  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  the  prospect  and  probability  that 
our  fellow  nation  which  has  Joined  us  in 
sponsoring  this  proposal  may  be  pre- 
pared to  act,  and  that  the  United  States 
might  find  itself  in  a  very  unfortunate 
and  perhaps  humiliating  position  if  in 
the  suppression  of  difficulties  of  any 
character  we  are  obliged  to  allow  the 
Soviet  to  take  over  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order  in  this 
entire  area. 

I  am  calling  attention  to  this  subject  so 
that  in  1  month  or  2  months  or  4  months 
from  today  we  may  not  be  faced  with 
another  crisis  proposal  because  there  is 
difficulty  in  the  Middle  East  and  some 
action  must  be  taken,  requiring,  perhaps, 
that  American  armed  forces  be  sent 
there,  when  it  is  obvious  that  a  volimteer 
force  prepared  for  this  purpose  should 
be  recruited  now.  In  my  judgment  it 
can  be  done  well  within  the  law,  so  that 
the  existing  administration  could  have 
such  a  force  ready.  No  man  would  be 
called  upon  to  offer  up  his  life  in  defense 
of  this  situation  unless  he  had  properly 
and  voluntarily  made  an  offer  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  At  this  late  hour  I  do 
not  wish  to  press  a  discussion  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  on 
this  subject,  because  I  think  it  could  bet- 
ter wait  for  another  day.  However,  the 
Senator  is  leaving  me  in  doubt  as  to  just 
what  he  is  proposing  as  a  means  for  en- 
forcing the  Palestine  partition  decision. 
Let  me  say  incidentally  that  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  decision  which  has 
been  reached  by  the  United  Nations  in 
regard  to  the  partition  of  Palestine.  The 
Senator  leaves  me  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  is  suggesting  that,  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  enforce  that  decision,  it 
should  be  done  by  an  armed  force  other 
than  a  United  Nations  police  force.  Am 
I  to  understand  that  the  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting that  there  be  raised  a  volunteer 
army  in  this  country,  of  Americans,  to  be 
used  in  enforcing  that  decision?  If  so, 
under  what  flaig  would  it  fight? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  Senator  has  been  present  during  all 
the  time  I  have  been  speaking. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  been  present  ev- 
ery moment  of  the  time  the  Senator  has 
been  speaking. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Then  evidently  I 
did  not  make  myself  sufficiently  clear. 

As  I  pointed  out.  the  original  proposal 
of  the  United  States  was  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  an  international  police  force  un- 
der the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  proposal  has  not 
been  adopted. 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  No;  it  was  dropped, 
because  whether  or  not  there  was  legal 
authority  for  it  within  the  Charwr,  there 
was  certainly  no  contemplation  of  it. 
The  entire  contemplation  of  the  Charter 
was  that  whatever  force  was  used  would 
be  composed  of  quotas  from  various  coun- 
tries which  would  be  contributed  to  oper- 
ate as  a  united  whole  under  the  Security 
Council.  It  has  been  impossible  to  im- 
plement that  proposal  because  of  the 
apparent  reluctance  of  Russia  to  agree 
upon  the  composition  of  the  force. 

Everyone  says  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
partition;  but,  if  we  favor  the  decision 
without  being  prepared  to  support  it,  we 
are  doing  a  very  vain  thing.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  could  justify  our  action  in 
giving  birth  to  a  child  whom  we  imme- 
diately leave  on  the  doorstep. 

I  have  not  gone  further  than  to  say 
that  if  difficulty  arises — which  God  for- 
bid— the  Commission  and  the  Security 
Council  must  maintain  order.    It  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if  the  United  States 
were  to  find  itself  in  the  position  of  not 
being  able  to  assume  whatever  might  be 
its  proper  share  of  the  burden,  because 
then  we  certainly  could  not  challenge 
the  action  of  Russia  or  any  other  eastern 
power    in    moving    in.      Therefore,    we 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
question  of  how  we  can  implement  our 
action.    For  that  purpose.  I  propose  that 
a  portion  of  our  armed  forces — not  solely 
for  this  purpose,  but  for  any  purpose  for 
which  there  might  be  a  legitimate  call  by 
the  United  Nations — should  be  recruited 
on  a  volunteer  basis,  either  from  men 
now  in  the  service  or  men  who  might 
later  volunteer  for  such  service.     The 
analogy  I  suggest  is  that  of  the  French 
Foreign   Legion.    It  should   be   under- 
stood that  such  a  volunteer  force  should 
be  avail£.ble  for  whatever  purpose  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
find  it  proper  and  necessary  to  use  it 
under  proper  authorization  of  the  Con- 
gress.   To  what  extent  there  should  be 
further  legislative  authorization.  I  am 
not  clear.    I  do  not  speak  on  that  point. 
But,  certainly,  we  should  begin  to  give 
consideration  to  how  we  are  to  assume 
our  share  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me,  I  think  I  now  imderstand  his 
point  of  view.  I  think  he  illustrates  very 
clearly,  at  least  to  my  satisfaction,  the 
importance  of  this  country's  making 
clear  to  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  there  should  be  established  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  a  police  force 
of  the  United  Nations,  because  unless 
that  is  done  I  think  there  is  grave  dan- 
ger that  we  shall  be  maneuvered  into  a 
position  in  which  American  boys  under 
the  American  flag  will  be  called  upon  to 
enforce  some  decision  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator,  if  I 
understand  him  correctly,  that  I  put  my- 
self into  an  indefensible  position  if  I 
take  the  position,  as  I  would  take  the 
position,  that  the  American  Army  should 
not  be  used  to  enforce  a  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  except  as  a  pait  of  a 
United  Nations  police  force.  I  think  the 
nation  members  of  that  organization 
must  be  called  upon  to  enforce  the  deci- 
sions of  the  organization.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  ever  permit  ourselves  to  be 
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traced  In  a  position  in  which 
dlficulty  arose  In  Palestine,  for 
the  American  Army  would  be 
•oforce  a  United  Natiom 
▼dunteer  force  raised  In  this 
I  understood  the  suggestion  of 
ator  Crom   Maine,  would   t(-ad 
grave  dilBcultles  imleas  it  were 
a  part  of  a  ret  to  be  agreed  upoi  t 
Nations  police  force.    A  volunteer 
of  Americans  fighting  in 
example,  under  the  American 
necessarily  carry  with  it  the 
backing  of  the  military  might 
United  States  the  moment  the 
was  fired  against  our  flag 
extreme  caution  in  this  sltuatloti 
for  the  enforcement  of  the 
the  United  Nations  but  by  the 
tlon  of  a  United  Nations  poUce 

Mr.   BREWSTER.     The 
not  understood  my  statement 
like  to  make  my  position  crystal 
It  Is  not  my  concept  that  an 
Army,  as  the  Senator  terms  it 
or  ever  should  enter  Into  this 
I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  it 
a  Question  of  the  Security  Coun4il 
United  Nations  calling  upon 
dated  Powers  for  the  creatloi 
force  which  was  contemplatet 
Charter.    At  that  point,  unless 
a  force  in  being  that  we  coulc 
pnately  contribute  to  that  quoi  a 
proper  arrangements,  the  proble 
be  a  very  dlfBcult  one.    I  am 
pared  to  take  any  of  our  boys 
have  been  secured  either  under 
or.  at  the  present  time,  under 
teer  systeJsi.  and  order  them 
a  service.    It  is  my  thought 
•hould  be  a  particular  force 
understandins  that  at  some 
might  be  called  upon  (or  servlc ! 
character  If  the  situation  should 
and  the  Congress  and  the 
der  their  proptr  exercise  of  powe  - 
so  determine.    The  average  mai 
the  American  Army  today  or  at 
ture  time  should  not  be  faced 
pOMMIlty  that  he  might  be  sen 
ft  tHelgn  field.    That  Is  the  popit 
making,  and  for  that  purpose  it 
me  to  avoid  exactly  what  the 
from  Oregon  suggests.    If  S  mon 
today  we  are  confronted  with  a 
the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere  as 
in  Oreece  and  suddenly  the 
says:    "The    United    Nations 
Council  has  called  for  a  quota 
to  prevent  a  threat  to  the 
world**  we  should  not  order 
boys  who  have  not  been  recrulte< 
pared  for  such  service.   That  Is 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the 
cause  I  think  he  is  making  a 
contribution  to  the  discussion 
Palestine  Issue,  particularly  in 
out.  as  I  think  he  has,  the  nee  1 
veloping  a  police  force  within 
Natkxu  so  that  It  can  enforce 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.    That  is  ex4ctly  the 
point  I  wished  to  make. 
Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  President.  I  appre> 

elate  the  reference  that  was  mac  i  earlier 
to  the  part  which  my  late  gra  idf  ather 
played  In  connection  with  a  h)meland 
for  the  Jews.  This  furnishes  a  )ersonal 
reason  for  my  satisfaction  at  th  e  devel- 
opment which  has  taken  place  if  setting 
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aside  a  place  In  Palestine  which  the  Jews 

can  think  of  as  their  own. 

Another  memory  which  gives  this  event 
fpeclal  significance  for  me  Ues  in  the 
recollection  which  I  have  of  the  Jewish 
units  which  fought  in  Libia  in  1942.  in 
the  desert,  against  the  common  enemy. 

I  desire  to  express  my  congratulation 
to  Rabbi  Silver,  who  has  shown  real 
statesmanship  in  leading  this  very  com- 
plicated and  EU'duous  problem  to  such  a 
successful  outcome.  I  hope  that  it 
means  that  the  Promised  Land  has  been 
reached  at  last,  and  that  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  new  happiness  and  more  auspi- 
cious events  for  the  Jewish  people. 

PURCHASB  OF  THE  NATIONS  WBXAT 
CHOP  OF  1947  AND  1&48  TQ  (X)MBAT 
HIGH  COST  OF  UVINO 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  before 
the  Nation  is  the  increased  cost  of  Uving. 
During  the  past  summer  there  were  sev- 
eral committees  making  an  investigation 
of  that  question,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  recently  given  us  a 
statement  of  his  views  as  to  wliat  ought 
to  be  done. 

On  November  23  I  prepared  a  press 
relea.se  outlining  some  of  the  \iews  I  had 
acquired  and  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
had  come  in  the  siunmer's  investigation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  press  release  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoxd.  as  foUov^'s: 

Purchase  by  the  United  State*  of  all  the 
r*malnli:g  portion  of  the  Nation's  wheat 
crcp  or  li>47  aad  also  the  wbMt  crop  wlilch 
wUl  b«  harvMt4Nl  in  1948.  ««  «  Mcuritjr  ismw- 
ure  and  a^  a  cback  in  tpiraUing  price*  was 
urged  today  by  Senator  AsTHca  V.  Watkim. 
Republican  of  t7tah. 

Senator  W«TKnis  la  chairman  at  the  Weet- 
•rn  Subeommlttee  of  the  Joint  Congreaalonal 
Committee  on  Iconomlc  Report,  which  re- 
cently has  bMa  boldlng  lieariags  on  ibe 
high  coet  of  ttvlng  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  weet  ooaet  are«a.  He  made  U  clear  that 
he  was  not  qieaklng  for  th*  committee,  but 
was  expre.vlng  his  own  Tlew*. 

Amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  permit  a  6-day  workwork  at  straight- 
time  pay.  without  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time Is  another  feattnre  of  the  10-polnt 
eaamgeney  program  to  combat  high  prices. 
wged  by  Boiator  Watkims. 

"With  an  Ideological  and  economic  war 
raging  between  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world — a  war  which  threatens  to  become  a 
shooting  war  at  any  moment— and  with 
starring  mlUlons  of  people  In  Europe  and 
Asia  depending  on  lis  for  a  part  of  their  food 
supply,  and  with  the  additional  factor  of  a 
short  wheat  crop  already  threatened  and  in 
prospect  for  1948.  It  Is  high  time,"  Senator 
Watkims  declared,  "that  seciirlt^  measures 
be  adopted  t>y  this  country  to  Insure  at  least 
a  minimum,  of  food  for  our  own  people  and 
our  allies  who  are  now  in  desperate  need  and 
depending  on  us. 

"The  time  to  sare  wheat  Is  when  we  hare 
It.  We  can't  save  next  year's  wheat  crop 
now,  but  we  can  take  steps  In  that  direction. 
We  dare  not  go  into  another  season,  threat- 
enmg  as  It  Is,  with  a  carry-over  of  only  80.- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  we  did  for  tbe 
current  >-ear.  Prudence  dictates  that  at  leaat 
60  percent  of  our  needs  for  1948  should  be 
held  in  reserve  out  of  our  present  crop  imtU 
•uch  time  at  least  as  we  can  safely  determine 
what  next  year's  crop  is  likely  to  be.  It  wUl 
be  far  better.  In  my  opinion,"  declared  Sen- 


ator Watkins,  "to  tighten  our  belts  now.  If 
by  so  doing  we  can  Insvire  ourselves  against 
poesible  tougher  times  next  year.  We  can 
make  that  insurance  more  certain  if  we  own 
the  wheat. 

"In  this  connection  it  should  be  kept  In 
mind  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton 
P.  Anderson  told  the  Economic  Report  Com- 
mittee Friday  that,  'Speaking  of  the  next 
harvest,  who  anaong  us  here  is  willing  to  ven- 
ture a  guess  as  to  how  large  or  how  small 
the  harvest  wUI  be?'  Mo  doubt  he  had  In 
mind  the  extreme  drought  at  planting  time 
in  the  winter  Wheat  Belt,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  after  so  many  years  of  high  pro- 
duction, the  law  of  averages  may  well  be 
against  a  normal  crop  next  year. 

"It  shotUd  also  be  remembered  that,  his- 
torically, famines  follow  wars,  and  we  should 
not  disregard  nature's  warning  signal- 
drought — which  is  already  In  evidence  to  an 
alarming  degree. 

"Wheat  is  a  basic  food  influencing  the 
price  level  of  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total 
food  consumed,  as  evidence  before  our  sub- 
committee demonstrated. 

"In  the  present  emergency  It  is  our  strong- 
est weapon  against  communism,  more  effec- 
tive and  more  practical  than  atomic  bombs. 
Why  shouldn't  the  Government  own  and 
control  It  under  the  present  short  suoply 
and  world  conditions?"  Senator  Watkins 
urged. 

"If  the  Government  should  purchase  the 
wheat  crop  and  allocate  wheat  when  and 
where  It  Is  needed  most,  the  necessity  for  an 
OPA  in  food  lines  would  largely  disappear. 
Also,  there  would  be  no  need  for  additional 
laws  ret^ulating  speculation.  Purchase  of  the 
wheat  crops  by  the  Government  Is  not  a  new 
idea.  Canada  and  other  countries  have  felt 
compeUed  to  do  It  and  to  World  War  I  we 
piirchased  most  of  2  years'  crops.  We  could 
use  Canada's  experience  and  our  own  experi- 
ence In  World  War  I  as  a  guide. 

"In  taking  over  the  wheat  crops  of  1947  and 
1948,  it  i.i  imperative  that  prleea  shall  be 
high  enough  to  bring  a  heavy  prodnetlon  in 
1948  and  for  this  year's  crop  an  average  of 
market  prices  for  the  year  siiould  t>e  paid. 
SMort  may  be  had  to  a  fair  price  committee 
determination,  as  was  done  in  World  War  I. 

"It  would  t>e  neeeaeary  probably  to  adopt  a 
system  of  allocations.  If  not  actually  ration 
other  grains,  so  that  wheat  farmers  would  not 
plant  them  with  the  hope  of  getting  higher 
prices  than  for  wheat,  thus  cutting  wheat 
prodiictlon." 

Briefly  Senator  Watkuvs'  emergency  pro- 
posals are  as  follows: 

1.  Purchase  of  1947  and  1948  wheat  crope. 
glvtog  Government  control  of  their  use. 

2.  Rationing  of  meat. 

8.  Increase  production  by  Increasing  the 
workweek  to  0  days,  at  straight-time  pay. 
Buying  power  of  workers  will  be  Increased  by 
the  extra  day's  pay  and  there  will  be  addi- 
tional goods  to  meet  the  tocreased  buying 
power. 

4.  Intensify  campaign  for  public  coopera- 
tion In  savtog  food  and  more  selective  and 
cautious  buying  of  short  commodities. 

5.  Use  of  substitutes  such  as  soybean,  po- 
tato, and  rice  flours  to  connection  with  wheat 
flour  to  the  making  of  breads  and  pastries. 

8.  Speed  up  the  construction  of  western 
reclamation  projects,  and  specifically  those 
projects  which  will  bring  Into  production  ad- 
ditional lands  suitable  for  the  production  of 
grains  and  fibers. 

7.  Adopt  a  policy  of  allocation  of  steel  and 
coal. 

8.  Put  export  controls  to  work.  Extend 
these  where  necessary. 

9.  Restore  credit  controls. 

10.  Extend  the  present  rent-control  law. 
but  provide  a  subsidy  for  hardship  cases 
among  landlords. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  ask.  "posthumously."  permission 


of  the  Senate  to  be  absent  for  the  past 
2  weeks.  I  was  not  able  to  ask  this  per- 
mission when  the  session  began  because 
I  was  absent  on  a  mission  at  the  request 
of  the  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Aviation,  at 
Geneva,  concerned  with  a  multilateral 
pact,  and  was  asked  to  go  there  as  the 
chairman  of  the  congressional  advisory 
group,  and  I  left  before  the  session  began. 
I  should  like  to  have  it  appear  in  the 
Record  that  I  wsis  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness, and  to  have  the  Senate  confirm  my 
absence  on  that  occasion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  Thursday  next  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m. )  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday.  December  4, 
1947,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  1  (legislative  day  of 
November  24).  1947: 

.Department  of  Commebcs 

John  R.  Alison,  of  Florida,  to  the  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Patent  Offici 

Lawrence  C.  Kingsland,  of  Missouri,  to  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Joe  E.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Coast  and  Gzosmc  Sttxvzt 

To  be  ensign  In  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  from  the  date  indicated: 
^  Ward  A.  Kemp,  October  10, 1947. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti^ESDAY,  Decembeb  Z  1947 

The  Hotise  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

R3V.  Russell  Wharton  Lambert,  minis- 
ter, the  First  Methodist  Church,  De  Kalb, 
lU..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God:  at  the 
close  of  a  national  season  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, we  lift  our  spirits  unto  Thee,  seeking 
ways  to  translate  our  many  blessings  into 
means  of  service  to  our  countrymen,  our 
Nation,  and  our  world.  The  spiritual 
power  for  that  service  comes  only  from 
Thee,  otir  Creator,  our  Father,  and  our 
eternal  hope. 

In  these  days  when  all  the  earth  yearns 
for  peace  and  security,  in  these  hours 
when  the  cry  of  need  is  heard  across  the 
world,  and  in  these  moments  when  the 
future  is  being  born  for  good  or  evil, 
grant  us  wisdom  and  spiritual  vision  that 
we  might  acquit  ourselves  like  true  sons 
and  daughters  of  Thee. 

R3strain  those  within  every  nation 
who  seek  selfish  ends  through  means  of 
deception,  jealousy,  hatred,  bloodshed,  or 
other  evil.  May  all  men  see  the  fright- 
ful futility  that  comes  from  fighting 
Thee  and  the  life-giving  liberty  that 
comes  from  loving  Thee. 

Grant  to  our  President,  our  Congress, 
our  diplomats,  and  to  all  other  repre- 


sentatives of  our  Government  the  power 
to  discern  Thy  holy  will,  that  every  word 
and  act  may  be  guided  by  Thy  holy 
spirit.  Unite  us  in  a  Christlike  mission 
to  mankind  so  that  Thy  divine  purposes 
may  be  realized  on  earth. 

In  the  sincerity  of  faith  in  Thee,  in  the 
knowledge  of  Thy  revelation  to  the  minds 
of  men  of  good  will,  and  in  the  hope  of 
a  just  and  enduring  peace,  we  pray. 
Amen. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  .the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Prazier,  its  legislative  clerk,  annoimced 
that  the  Ssnate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1774.  An  act  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, national  Interest,  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  supplies  to 
certain  Europ>ean  countries  on  an  emergency 
basis. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, November  28,  1947.  was  read  and 
approved. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  permission 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  House 
today  and  also  that  I  might  have  imtil 
midnight  tonight>to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana  aeked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Country  Gentleman. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  entitled 
"Congressman  Stevenson  Reports  From 
Washington." 

AID  FOR  EUROPE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  Third  District  of  Wisconsin 
during  the  recent  recess  of  Congress  have 
given  me  a  clear  idea  how  they  feel  about 
aid  for  Europe.  My  people  are  sympa- 
thetic and  do  not  want  their  neighbors 
across  the  sea  to  freeze  or  go  hungry. 
However,  in  view  of  conflicting  reports 
about  the  European  situation  coming 
from  Members  of  Congress  who  have  just 
returned  from  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  conflicting  reports  from 
others  who  have  been  in  Europe  in  and 
out  of  the  Government  service,  the  Amer- 


ican people  want  to  know  the  real  facts 
about  conditions  in  those  coimtries. 

Our  people  should  know  how  relief  for 
Europe  is  to  be  administered.  They  are 
most  critical  of  the  methods  and  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  relief  as  carried  out  by 
UNRRA.  and  they  do  not  want  United 
States  relief  for  Europe  placed  in  the 
hands  of  UNRRA.  only  to  be  handed  over 
to  corrupt  foreign  politicians  and  to 
European  black  markets.  They  also 
want  it  clearly  understood  that  their  sac- 
rifice of  money,  fuel,  and  food  to  help  the 
hungry  and  needy  people  of  Europe  shall 
not  become  a  mockery  by  foreign  poli- 
ticians and  dictators  so  as  to  enhance 
their  own  political  and  financial 
standing. 

Our  people  have  heard  a  lot  about  the 
hoarding  of  food  and  fuel  by  the  very  in- 
dividuals who  are  clamoring  for  our 
charity.  They  are  disgusted  with  black 
markets  at  home.  Reports  of  black  mar- 
kets run  by  loreign  governments  and  by 
citizens  of  foreign  countries  asking  for 
our  aid  and  relief  is  abhorrent  to  our 
people.  Our  people  will  refuse  to  give  aid 
to  build  up  foreign  political  parties  or 
foreign  ideologies.  In  short,  our  people 
want  to  help  those  in  distress  in  Europe, 
but  they  are  definitely  opposed  to  build- 
ing up  foreign  dictators  and  their  politi- 
cal machines.  They  want  to  help  the 
people  of  Europe  physically  and  spirit- 
ually to  become  free  and  Independent, 
but  they  refuse  to  endorse  the  ideologies 
or  political  principles  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 

And  so  our  people  want  it  made  clear  to 
the  people  of  Europe  that  aid  and  relief, 
charity  and  good  will  from  us  shall  not 
be  Interpreted  as  endorsement  or  sup- 
port  of  any  particular  person  or  persons, 
group  or  groups,  party  or  parties  that 
happen  to  be  in  authority  at  the  time 
such  aid  and  relief  are  given. 

Our  people  also  want  it  made  clear 
that  our  resources  are  limited  and  that 
our  relief  and  aid  cannot  be  continued 
without  end:  that  we  are  not  Initiating 
a  permanent  world-wide  relief  adminis- 
tration. On  the  contrary,  our  people 
want  the  people  of  Europe  to  realize  they 
must  solve  their  own  economic  problems; 
that  foreign  governments  must  stand  on 
their  own  feet  and  produce  food,  fuel, 
and  other  commodities  for  their  own 
preservation. 

The  stopgap  aid  bill  as  passed  by  the 
other  body  provides  that  all  aid  to  Europe 
in  the  form  of  food,  fuel,  goods,  and 
other  materials  shall  be  given  to  the 
Governments  of  Italy.  Prance,  and  Aus- 
tria, and  those  governments  may  sell 
such  food,  fuel,  and  commodities  to  any 
group,  party,  association,  as  the  Govern- 
ment may  see  fit.  for  which  such  gov- 
ernment shall  be  paid  in  the  currency  of 
that  particular  country,  and  the  money 
so  received  therefor  shall  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  government  or  group  cur- 
rently in  power  in  such  country.  But  any 
food,  fuel,  or  other  relief  given  by  the 
United  States  to  those  governments  must 
be  paid  for  by  the  people  who  receive  the 
relief,  thus  being  available  only  to  such 
people  who  have  the  funds  to  pay  for 
them.  Such  relief  is  therefore  not  guar- 
anteed to  the  hungry,  to  the  poor  and  the 
needy  people  who  should  be  the  recipi- 
ents of  our  aid  and  relief. 
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ttt  bill,  appiiilllllliit  $aOO.OOO.fOO.  trill 
be  used  for  food  relief.  Most  of  i  wiU  be 
Qwd  for  Uw  pnicfaase  of  oil.  co«  I.  scrap 
tron.  Steele  and  other  commodiU  is.  We 
are  giving  France  ten  million  to  pay 
an  old  debt  and  about  tbi  ty  mil- 
to  pay  an  old  debt  to  lelglum. 
a>kcd  for  eighty  million  tu  apply 
on  h«r  debt  to  Belgium.  We  will  i  ilso  pay 
ten  million  to  France  to  take  car ;  of  her 
contribution  to  the  Internationa  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

The  bUl  also  provides  for  $14j  .000.000 
to  pay  for  imports  going  to  Frenc  i  north 
Africa.  These  imports  will  no,  go  to 
Prance,  but  to  the  north  African  »lonies 
of  Prance.  It  has  even  been  sv  ggested 
that  we  pay  Venezuela  for  oil  sh  pped  to 
Europe  by  that  cotmtry  under  the  pro- 
Vlsioaj  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  people  want  to  help 
tbe  honcry  and  needy  people  of  Europe 
tn  their  dlstreM.  but  I  am  not  sc  certaia 
they  favor  the  provisions  of  the  lill  and 
the  administration  of  its  provi  ions  as 
called  for  in  the  bill  passed  by  tJ  le  other 
body  on  yesterday. 

KXTENSIOIV  OP  REMARK! 

Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  wiS  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remark  >  in  the 
Rscoto  in  three  instances:  to  in  ;lude  in 
one  remarks  regarding  a  bill  h;  is  in- 
troducing today,  in  one  an  add  ess  de- 
livered before  a  rally  of  the  Uni  «d  Na- 
tional, and  in  one  a  statement  by  the 
policy  committee  of  the  Rochest«  r.  N.  T.. 
Association  for  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  oUeague 
the  gentleman  from  Minneso  a  I  Mr. 
KxrrsoH }  may  extend  his  ren  arks  in 
the  Rscram  upon  the  subject  of  Federal 
Tax  Outlook,  by  E>r.  Roswell  Migill.  I 
am  informed  by  the  Public  Prin  ;er  that 
this  will  exceed  two  pages  of  the  Recoso 
and  will  cost  $159.75.  but  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  notwithstanding  that  fact. 

The  SPSAKER.  Without  ol  election. 
notwlthstandlQg  the  cost,  the  e:  ;tension 
may  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LbCOMFTE  asked  and  wis  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remark  s  in  the 
Bkokd  and  include  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Fremont  (Iowa)  QaS(  tte. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  as  Eed  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks tn  the  RacoxB  in  two  Instai  ices  and 
include  in  each  ofBcial  letters  uid  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  LbFEVRE  asked  and  was  gi  ran  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RacoBB  and  include  an  article  ai  pearing 
in  Saturday's  New  York  Sun. 

Mr.  BEALL  asked  and  was  gi\  en  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remark!  in  the 
Racoaa  and  Include  an  address  c  elivered 
by  Dcmald  McCoy. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  O! 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speakei.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monlay.  De- 
eember  IS.  at  the  conclusion  of  t  le  legis- 
latiw  program  of  the  day  and  f  >lk)wing 
any  special  orders  heretofore  et  tered.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  thp  House 
Xor  1  hour. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

VETERANS*  BURIAL  ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.,ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Intro- 
duced'today  a  bill  to  amend  Pubhc  Law 
368.  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  August 
5. 1947.  so  as  to  provide  a  $200  allowance 
to  the  next  of  kin  for  private  Interment 
of  repatriated  war  dead  of  World  War  II. 
There  have  been  approximately  13.600  of 
these  war  dead  returned  to  their  families 
within  the  past  2  months.  Tb>j  present 
amount  of  $75  established  by  regulation 
and  allowed  to  the  next  of  kin  by  the 
Memorial  Division  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  Department  of  the  Army,  for 
burial  expenses  incurred  for  interment 
in  private  cemeteries  has  proven  to  be 
inadequate. 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints 
from  residents  of  my  district,  local  news- 
papers, and  veterans'  organizations, 
jxunting  out  the  great  variance  between 
the  siun  of  $75  allowed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  actual  burial 
fees  involved. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  and  the 
New  York  Daily  News  have  been  actively 
and  thoroughly  investigating  this  appall- 
ing condition.  They  have  found  that 
the  majority  of  the  families  experience 
financial  hardship  because  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  $75  allowed. 

A  study  of  Public  Law  383,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  368,  indicates  to  me  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  reim- 
burse families  for  funeral  expenses  in- 
curred in  an  amount  suf&dent  to  fill  all 
the  needed  requirements  of  a  proper 
buriaL  I  am  now  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  in  everyday  practice  the  $75  pro- 
vided is  but  a  futile  gesture  insofar  as  the 
majority  of  families  are  concerned.  A 
survey  shows  that  a  great  niunber  have 
found  it  necessary  to  borrow  additional 
money,  use  their  life  savings,  or  dispose 
of  their  war  bonds — war  bonds  which 
were  paid  for  by  the  deceased — in  order 
to  give  their  son  or  husband  a  decent 
burial. 

The  general  public  has  little.  If  any. 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  specialized 
funeral  services.  On  the  ether  hand, 
established  creditable  national  organiza- 
tions representing  the  funeral  directors 
report  that  in  the  past  3  yeais  these  costs 
have  mounted  49.5  percent.  Families 
reliving  the  death  of  their  loved  ones, 
aware  only  of  their  grief,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  give  thought  to  such  matters 
as  the  opening  of  graves  and  the  main- 
tenance and  expense  of  supolying  limou- 
sines to  undertaking  establishments. 
They  are  totally  unaware  of  the  many 
factors  making  a  funeral  in  these  days 
an  expensive  matter. 

Th(se  families  have  made  a  most 
notable,  most  worthy  contribution  to  our 


cotmtry.  in  that  the  Kves  of  their  loved 
ones  were  terminated,  and  too  often  in 
early  tender  years.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  It  is  the  will  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  aU  our  citizens 
that  this  Government  provide  more  ade- 
quately for  the  proper  burial  of  our 
heroic  war  dead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  met  In  this  spe- 
cial session  ^to  consider  legislation  pro- 
viding emergency  aid.  I  submit  that  no 
aid  is  more  worthy  of  consideration  than 
providing  sufficient  funds  for  the  proper 
burial  of  our  heroic  dead  of  World  War 
n.  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  give 
immediate  consideration  to  this  bill. 
This  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  in  mem- 
ory of  our  brave  dead,  who  never  fal- 
tered, never  hesitated,  to  give  their  all. 
that  our  country  might  emerge  from  the 
terrific  conflict  victoriously.  Bereaved 
families  of  our  war  dead  can  never  be  re- 
paid for  their  profoimd  loss,  and  I  am 
sure  a  grateful  nation  does  not  want  to 
add  to  the  suffering  of  these  families  by 
having  them  bear  the  burden  of  financial 
embarrassment  and  hardship  in  order  to 
have  their  deceased  loved  ones  buried 
close  to  them,  where  they  may  care  for 
their  graves.  Before  God  this  is  our 
sacred  duty,  for  has  not  the  Divine  Mas- 
ter, himself,  told  us:  "Greater  love  hath 
no  man,  than  that  he  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  brother." 

Our  gallant  dead  have  proven  their 
love  beyond  question,  having  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  I  submit  It  is  our 
obligation  to  keep  faith  with  them,  and 
not  unnecessarily  burden  their  families 
with  this  added  sad  expense.  The  $75 
now  allowed  is  hardly  sufficient  to  meet 
even  two  of  the  more  than  a  dozen  items 
required  for  interment  As  a  nation 
which  has  expended  billions  for  warfare, 
Mr.  Spealcer,  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
take  prompt  action  on  this  vital  measiu'e 
to  meet  our  obligation  to  those  who  have 
suffered  irreparable  loss.  In  the  im- 
mortal words  of  Gladstone:  "Show  me 
the  manner  in  which  a  nation  cares  for 
its  dead,  and  I  will  measure  with  mathe- 
matical exactness  its  respect  for  the  laws 
of  order  and  society." 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  include  edi- 
torials from  California  papers. 

Mr.  POULSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Orleans  States. 

Mr.  BLAND  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine and  include  a  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Shipping. 

Mr.  HEBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  from  the 
New  Orleans  Item. 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  a 
speech  recently  delivered  by  Col.  O.  P. 
Lee,  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma  asked 
and  was  given  permis.sion  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
bill  he  has  introduced. 

Mr.  TEAGDE  asked  and  w&s  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  JARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  SPENCE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter  in  regard  to 
the  inclusion  of  tobacco  as  incentive 
goods  in  connection  with  relief  to  Europe. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

EAST  NEW  YORK  SAVINGS  BANK 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  within 
the  limits  of  the  1 -minute  rule  on  the 
record  of  the  East  New  York  Savings 
Bank,  of  B.ocklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lights 
should  shine  not  only  when  the  world  is 
bright  and  at  peace  but  particularly 
when  it  is  dark  and  dismal.  Such  a  light 
emanates  from  a  great  section  in  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn.  When,  during  the 
period  from  1917  to  1947,  the  deposits  in 
the  savings  banks  of  the  country  were 
Increasing  301.3  percent:  in  New  York 
State,  369.4  percent;  in  New  York  City, 
400.6  percent;  in  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn 650  6  percent,  the  deposits  of  the  East 
New  York  Savings  Bank  in  Brooklyn 
were  increasing  by  the  stupendous  figure 
of  5.919.0  percent.  While,  during  the 
same  period,  the  number  of  depositors  in 
the  savings  banks  of  the  country  was  in- 
creasing by  103.4  percent;  in  New  York 
State  by  101.3  percent;  in  New  York  City 
by  147.2  percent;  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  by  2S0.4  percent,  the  number  of 
depositors  in  the  East  New  York  Savings 
Bank  was  increasing  by  1,948.2  percent. 
The  foregoing  is  a  simple  and  lasting 
monum-cnt  to  the  thrift,  confidence,  and 
optimism  of  thousands  of  typically 
American  residents  of  the  East  New  York 
and  Brownsville  sections  of  Brooklyn 
and  is  a  forceful  tribute  to  the  officers 
and  staff  of  the  bank,  particularly  its 
president.  Judpe  Edward  A.  Richards. 
The  people  of  East  New  York  reflect  to 
the  world  the  light  of  their  confidence 
in  the  United  States. 

FOOD  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks /and  include  editorials 
from  a  Detroit  newspaper,  the  Detroit 
News,  of  November  26,  24.  25,  27,  and  28. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
we  are  endeavoring  to  combat  commu- 
nism in  this  world,  it  is  only  good  com- 
mon sense  that  we  begin  at  home.  Right 
down  in  my  own  city  of  Detroit  com- 
munism is  rampant.  They  have  a  stran- 
glehold on  the  labor  unions.  I  cannot 
conceive  the  idea  of  deflating  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  any  lower  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time  by  giving  money  for  foreign 
aid  to  people  who  do  not  have  the  will  to 
work  while  our  people  here  at  home  are 
eating  out  of  garbage  cans.  There  is 
convincing  evidence  that  this  is  being 
carried  out  on  a  wholesale  scale,  particu- 
larly in  the  city  of  Detroit.  People  are 
crying  for  lower  prices  on  food  while  the 
executive  department  of  this  Govern- 
ment is  abusing  its  prerogatives  by  cor- 
nering the  market  on  foodstuffs  and  pre- 
venting them  from  going  into  the  open 
market.  The  destruction  of  lOO.OOO.COO 
bushels  of  potatoes  Is  one  example.  An- 
other Is  buying  eggs  in  order  to  main- 
tain prices;  poultry  is  another  example. 

Now,  getting  back  to  combating  com- 
munism, we  are  asked  by  the  President  to 
feed  hungry  Europe  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  therein.  With  one 
gesture  of  the  right  hand  and  with  an- 
other gesture  of  the  left  continuing  to 
feed  fuel  to  the  fire  by  permitting  exports 
to  communistic  Russia,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  export  of  trains  and 
locomotives  which,  I  warn  you,  will  carry 
Russian  troops  in  the  direction  of  the 
American  Continent  to  kill  our  Ameri- 
can beys  in  the  not  too  far  off  future. 

I  object  to  any  further  continuance  of 
this  nonsense. 

Price  controls  cannot  be  made  work- 
able— that  Is  a  foregone  conclusion — they 
have  failed.  The  American  people  can- 
not and  will  not  be  regimented  and  co- 
erced, nor  stand  idly  by  while  their  lib- 
erties are  stripped  from  them. 

[Proaa   the   Dstroit   News   of   November  26. 

1947] 
Park  Chudexn  Eat  From  Gabbace  Pails — 

PicTucE  OF  Misery  and  Weitch£xkes8  ai 

Rouge  Barracks  Grows  Worse 
(By  Robert  S.  Ball) 

It  seems  now  that  the  Newa  did  not  go 
far  enough  in  describing  the  dreadful  con- 
ditions at  the  River  Rouge  Park  Shelter — 
strictly  temporary — operated  by  the  Detroit 
Public  'Velfare  Commission. 

The  News  did  not  know  about  the  children 
from  the  River  Rouge  barracks  eating  from 
the  garbnge  pails  back  of  houses  in  Warren- 
dale  and  other  nearby  suburbs. 

Now  It  does  know  about  it,  because  the 
Warrendale  Kiwanls  Club  and  the  Married 
Couples  Club  tGlephoned  about  It,  and  these 
reports  simply  compound  the  picture  of  mis- 
ery and  wretchedness  which  was  drawn  in 
Monday  and  Tuesday's  editions  with  the 
temporarily  housed  victims  of  daily  evic- 
tions as  the  subject  matter. 

Maybe  it  is  nice  for  most  of  us  to  h.ive 
these  forlorn  characters  out  at  Rouge  Park 
where,  during  the  cold,  bleak  winter  months, 
we  will  not  be  forced  to  see  them. 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  the  saying 
goes— and  besides,  the  calendar,  with  so 
much  to  buy  and  so  many  plans  to  make. 

But  the  kids  out  at  River  Rouge  are  forag- 
ing among  the  garbage  pails  of  the  better 


neighborhoods,  and  their  parents  are  living 
almost  like  pigs  anyway,  bo  what  the  heck? 

There  will  be  turkey  wings  and  necks  in 
the  garbage  palls  by  tomorrow  night,  which 
Is  better  fare  than  is  being  offered  now  in 
the  alley  cafeterias. 

And  there  wUl  be  cast-off  Christmas  trees 
come  December  26.  which  will  increase  the 
fire  hsizard  in  the  cardboard-and-tarpaper 
shacks  which  are  the  best  dynamic  Detroit 
can  provide  for  Its  destitute  citizens. 

KFWANIS   STDOIXS    TT 

Even  before  Monday's  story  was  published 
of  the  conditions  in  the  temporary  shelter 
at  Rouge  Park.  Michael  Kinney,  former  Ford 
Motor  Co.  social-service  worker,  had  con- 
ducted his  own  Investigation  as  chairman 
of  the  Warrendale  Kiwanls  committee. 

"I  went  into  many  of  the  barracks  with 
my  committee  members,  and  conditions  were 
revolting  in  rome  of  them,"  Kinney  said. 

"Some  of  the  chUdren  were  dressed  in  flim- 
sy rags,  some  had  on  only  cotton  panties,  and 
one  child  ran  out  of  the  hut  entirely  naked. 

"It  was  chill  and  damp  in  these  places,  and 
why  seme  of  those  ragged  kids  were  not  down 
wlUi  pneumonia  I  don't  know. 

"We  saw  the  fire  hazards,  the  poor  sanitary 
conditions,  and  all  the  rest  of  tlie  dreary  situ- 
ations. If  an  epidemic  starts,  our  commimlty 
would  be  the  first  to  suffer." 

ASK    rOB   ASeiSTANCB 

Kinney  said  his  group  already  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  local  and  State  medical  au- 
thorities for  assistance  in  immunizing  the 
100  juvenile  shack  dwellers  against  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  planned  to  distribut* 
food  baskets  there  today. 

Dr.  Bruce  H.  Douglas,  city  health  commis- 
sioner, said  his  staff  would  cooperate  in  the 
vaccination  program,  but  offered  the  opinion 
that  "the  people  out  there  are  better  cff  than 
if  they  were  crowded  together  In  a  single 
shelter." 

Are  they?  Perhaps  so,  insofar  as  the  spread 
of  contagious  disease  Is  concerned. 

In  the  "single"  Jam-packed,  stuffy,  mal- 
odorous shelter  on  Scotten  Avenue  there  la 
Inside  plumbing  and  suflScient  heat  so  that 
little  bodies  are  not  blue  with  cold.  And 
the  cockroaches.  whUe  perhaps  more  nu- 
merous, are  somewhat  less  vlclotir  to  con- 
tend with. 

There  Is  a  heated  water  supply  on  Scotten 
Avenue,  so  that  the  kids  can  have  a  bath 
oftener  than  once  a  month  and  the  women 
can  do  their  washing  without  toting  water 
half  a  mile  and  heating  It  on  a  rickety  stove. 

DRSAX  AND  BLEAK  NOW 

But  the  stunmer  camp  atmosphere  of  the 
Rouge  Park  barracks  has  been  dissipated  with 
the  coming  of  snow  and  wind  and  rain  and 
the  damp  cold  of  winter. 

What  seemed  like  a  beautiful  playgroxmd 
during  the  lush  months  of  summer  now  is 
but  a  windswept,  muddy  expanse  of  bleak 
terrain  which  must  be  traversed  by  tired 
souls  In  quest  of  water  and  groceries. 

And  the  summer  cottage  type  of  construc- 
tion the  Army  deemed  adequate  for  Its  mili- 
tary police  units  here  is  a  daily  mockery  of 
the  otherwise  comforting  word  "shelter." 

The  Zedakah  Club,  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion of  Jewish  women,  loc'ied  into  the  case 
of  one  mother  and  her  seven  children  living 
In  one  of  the  cardboard  firetraps,  and  were 
so  horrified  that  they  are  determined  to  ralae 
enough  money  to  buy  a  house  for  the  vlctlme. 

LnTLE  HSX.P  rOB  ANT 

The  mother,  a  wisp  of  •  woman  who  ha* 
been  111,  cannot  carry  water  the  great  dis- 
tance between  the  public  hydrant  and  her 
hutment.  Her  oldest  child  is  only  five,  so 
there  Is  little  help  there. 

In  fact,  there  is  little  help  for  any  of  these 
people,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  wage  earner 
In  the  family. 
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TKOTT  DOUOaS  A  MOMTB  KMt  FlSa  HAZAaO 

There  is  only  one  exit.  In  many  of  the 
barr£.cks  the  stove  Is  placed  at  the  front,  be- 
tnree:a  the  door  and  the  so-called  rooms.  It 
was  <»tlmated  that  a  fire  starting  in  any  one 
would  destroy  the  building  tn  5  minutes  or 
less.  Some  of  the  places  reportedly  have  a 
fire  extinguisher,  but  what  good  it  would  do 
Is  a  question. 

The  "apartment"  or  unit  assigned  to  each 
family  consists  of  a  section  of  the  building 
with  three-quarters  high  partitions,  also  of 
paper,  some  cots,  a  table,  plain  chairs,  and 
the  (X>al  cookstove. 

For  this  the  tenant  is  charged  130  a  month. 
tr  he  is  working.  If  there  Is  no  adult  with 
an  Income,  the  welfare  commission  does  not 
collect  rent. 

Fii>ld  workers  employed  by  the  welfare 
commission  realize  the  situation. 

"I'  is  a  worry  that  Is  on  my  mind  night  and 
day,"  one  said.  "The  fire  hazard  is  terrible. 
Fire  department  ofDcials  have  been  out.  but 
all  t.'3ey  did  was  order  the  ash  cans  to  be  kept 
far  away  from  the  sides  of  the  building. 

"I  know  they  do  not  like  the  set-up.  but 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do.  The  fire  depart- 
ment did  have  a  fire  alarm  pole  set  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  area." 

sHmf  BATHS,  rsaaiKO  ntrmfoiru 

IXasns  of  the  children  have  not  had  a  bath 
of  aay  aort  in  more  than  a  month.  The 
motEkws  aay  they  art  atraM  to  batlM  the 
children  In  waahbaalna  bacaum  iha  barracks 
art  so  oold  thty  faar 

Many  of  tha  tfilldian  aia  aolartnt  "on 
ImMi  colds  now,  llooms  davoUMn  to  public 
batha  ara  la  amallar  hanacta.  ^th 


tm  iMot  In  tha  baih  buU^nga.  and  tha  watar 
waaley. 

Tm  stora  whara  food  m«y  ba  boaght  la 
«M»t  than  bait  a  mlla  trom  thanaaraat  ter« 

aduiia  or  taift  OOMiaa  ooiiM  mikt  tha  trip. 

Wiatews  ar«  mmUI.  blgh  up.,  and  althar 
MOlai  ali«tt^  or  ao  imtpt4  tlM}  canno%  bt 
opmaA.  llMra  Is  ao  vantUatlon  of  aay  aort. 
Tha  taaaata  point  out  thay  eoultl  not  ha^ 
tha  irladvaa  opaa  la  aay  avaal  baaauw  of 
ttM  aoMU 

nMtlary  poltea  It^rad  th«ra.1  attandaaU 
palM  out,  torgattlag  tlti^t  young  men  hard* 
aaad  «o  t)M  latl  degree  thnMigh  lraii\ing  snd 
waring  tha  flnaat  and  warmest  of  wool  and 
iMary  shoaa  sra  a  tar  ery  trom  sickly  chUdrtn 
^tioMMd  In  rags. 


vauA  poact  no.  woman'4  a^aa 

Many  of  the  parttUons  art  broHtn  aad  iMtva 
vtdt  oracltt.  ao  thara  It  ao  privacy. 

Itljr  wlfa  ha*  haart  troubla,"  sild  ont  man. 
"Wa  Uva  batwtan  two  othtr  tadtUlas,  Thty 
Imta  about  IS  kids.  aa<l  thara  Is : nothing  ba- 
tvaan  ua  all  but  the  papar  partitions. 
laMkgln«>  a  sick  wooma  Uylai  to  gtt  well  or 
rMi  with  18  ehtUbaa  laUUm  asg  runntiig  in 
the  rMUU. 

"It  tba  Utwmomatar  tfropa  down  to  btlow 
iNMlbg,  1  dott't  know  what  wUl  happm. 
■tovaa  will  ba  ovarhaatad,  and  thara  U  al- 
■Mai  aura  to  ba  a  ftra.  Any  tuf  In  oaa  ot 
«tU  Mta  a  «Qg«i  «M(t  chU. 


»>y  mt 


Tba  mild  waather  ot  tba  paal  taw  waabt 
baa  baan  a  godsend.  Ai  It  la,  tha  roorna 
ara  ao  chtUy  the  youitgar  childran  refuaa  to 
gal  eC  Um  bada  baaauat  tba  uaoarpatad  teait 
aia  loa  aoM  fbr  tbair  Ibai. 

ima  ovT  NaAUTN  iNanctosa 

■■all  ablMran.  Qua  tamUy  bak  V  ablldraa 
wttl\  Uta  aldest  imly  I,  thara  balbg  •  Mta 
of  twins.  The  washing  la  daiM  Ml  tbo  lltUa 
oooksiuvaa  m  pall*.  Tbata  la  Ho  placa  to 
hang  tha  ololbw  for  ttflttli  #Bo*pt  tr\un 
auiitgt  aabr  Mm  aloviii  iMlllt  1^  Miotbar 


Cots,  which  are  furnished,  are  so  cloae  to 
the  ground  that  some  families  will  not  allow 
the  children  to  sleep  on  them  because  of  the 
drafts  that  sweep  across  the  floor. 

Instead,  they  take  the  children  Into  their 
own  cots  or  beds  regardless  of  discomfort. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  sanitary  facilities  some 
of  the  mattresses  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
dampness   and   stench. 

Some  shacks  are  two  blocks  from  a  public 
toilet.  This  means  that  as  high  as  30  per- 
sons in  a  single  building  utilize  buckets,  palls 
or  even  lard  cans.  In  bad  we.ither  these 
reeking  receptacles  stand  all  night  and  some- 
times all  day  in  the  room  where  the  families 
cook  and  eat.  The  stench  in  seme  of  the 
places  when  visited  by  a  reporter  was  nause- 
ating. 

"I  was  told  when  the  Welfare  first  moved 
people  out  to  the  River  Rouge  place  It  was 
only  a  temporary  condition,"  said  Dr.  Bruce 
H.  Douglas,  health  commissioner. 

"But  like  a  lot  of  things  adopted  as  emer- 
gency aid,  this  seems  to  have  gone  on.  I  am 
sending  inspectors  out  there  today.  Epi- 
demics could  start  under  conditions  described 
to  me.  Real  winter  weather  will  increase  the 
hasard." 

strecs^rs  a  a4-Botnt  patsol 

"Everything  you  have  said  about  the  River 
Roui^e  barracks  Is  true."  Fire  Marshal  Ed- 
ward W.  Hall,  commenting  on  the  Ore  perils, 
told  me  today.  "In  a  report  to  the  Fire  Com'- 
mlsslon  today.  I  requested  that  U  tha  bar- 
racks must  be  used.  Xhtn  additional  azlts  ba 
built  in  every  building. 

"1  wrote  a  Itttar  In  reply  to  one  trom  Don- 
ald Smith,  ot  tha  Walfare.  In  which  ha  askad 
that  wa  laapaot  and  approva  tha  barracks. 
t  aakad  tbat  a  M«bour«a<4ay  patrol  ba  «atab> 
Ittiad.  tbat  a  talapboM  ba  InstaUed  In  tba 
cantar  ot  tba  araa  ao  alarma  could  ba  asat  In. 
and  I  asfcsd  tbat  Ara  aatn^gulabara  ba  placad 
In  avary  buUdlng.  i 

*"!  waa  appotntad  to  a  ooaMRilttaa  to  tnT«8tt4 
gata  tba  barracks  boom  tlma  ago.  I  mada  • 
varbal  racommendation  t:\at  tba  banaefca  nei 
ba  eonsMarad  **  p«rmnni»nt  plaesa, 

"X  untad  tbal  a  building  wttb  tawar  fira 
baaards  ba  uaad  and  auggastad  a  buUdtng  at. 
ttalby  snd  Lttrntd  StraaU.  It  would  hart 
eoat  soma  040,000  to  fix  it  up  tor  babiutiun. 

"I  WM  told  the  barracks  ware  to  be  used 
only  M  amarganoy  abaltara  for  24>  or  4a-hour 
parlada,  Tba  waltara  paopla  expisined  they 
wara  daaparata  and  bad  to  h«ve  some  aort  of 
abaltar  or  tba  avtctad  tamillos  would  hava  to 
ba  on  tht  streets. 

"I  shudder  to  think  what  would  happen  If 
a  Are  ever  started  there.  We  know  children 
■omethnea  are  alone  In  those  cardboard 
bouses,  titut  mntches  are  available,  that  papar 
and  aardboard  traab  eoUaau  on  the  noor.  tbat 
Iba  eoal  atovaa  ara  batwaan  the  single  aalt 
and  the  roooM. 

"U  U  a  bad  altuatlon.  Wa  bare  laalatad  on 
metal  uaab  cans  and  on  gravel  ai^M  sur* 
rounding  aaeb  buUding,  tor  faar  ot  graas 
Area,  but  I  do  not  know  what  alaa  wa  can  du 
to  laaaan  tba  Ara  haasrd  within  the  bar* 


I  Prom  tba  Detroll  Nawa  ot  Tueaday,  Novem-^ 
bar  tl,  1M7| 

Wai.raaa  BoAaa  in  QvANaA«T  oh  Crrr'a 


Ibe  Detroit  Weltait  nnaihlim  today  aeii 
Itself  to  tha  laak  of  todlng  baw  tempurar)' 
ahr Iters  for  the  aelalad  and  bamrleas. 

Itil  ■WMbwa  ot  Iba  oomntniou  aaid  thai 
tbay  Maraaly  knew  wbara  lo  turn, 

Xt  mu  ooacadad  iliit  aoMMUona  at  the 
RoufO  Hrii  barracks  abaltNa  ware  as  bad, 
or  parbapa  wwae,  than  daylatoi  tm  tba  Mawt 
Monday. 


TMi  aia 

Tba  problem  waa  to  Ab«  adbar  abaliar  of 
bby  kind  tbal  would  uot  bo  aa 
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Monroe  Lake,  member  at  the  welfare  com- 
mission, suggested  the  barracks  and  officers' 
qusrters  at  Fort  Wayne.  It  was  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  Army  decided  last  month 
to  keep  the  Fort  Wa3me  buildings  for  use  <rf 
the  Army,  the  organized  Reserve.  National 
Ouard.  and  Federal  administrative  agencies. 

Daniel  J.  Ryan,  welfare  director,  submitted 
the  issue  to  the  commission  at  a  noeetlng 
today. 

"We  canvassed  the  entire  city  last  sum- 
mer," Ryan  said,  "and  the  old  military  police 
barracks  were  the  only  thing  we  could  find 
for  an  extension  of  our  shelter  facilities  on 
Scotten  Avenue." 

NOTHINO  SLSC   AVAHJIBLC 

"We  know  they  are  rotten,  in  many  re- 
spects, but  there  Just  isn't  an3rthing  else 
available,  and  we  are  down  to  the  point  of 
Just  trying  to  provide  a  roof  for  these 
people." 

Ryan  said  the  only  Inunediate  remedy  his 
department  could  offer  is  hot  water  in  the 
single  washroom  and  toilet  hut  in  the  com- 
pound. 

All  the  recommendations  made  by  Fire 
Marshal  Edward  Hall  have  been  complied 
with,  Ryan  said.  Including  the  posting  of  fire 
extinguishers,  a  telephone  fire-alarm  sys- 
tem, and  a  2t-hour  fire  guard. 

Hall  aald  the  structures  are  fire  traps  which 
naear  should  obtain  the  approval  of  his  de- 
partment as  permanent  dwellings,  but  ad- 
mitted that  to  force  a  doalng  would  result 
In  throwing  the  tenants  baA  onto  the 
straeta. 

wwoiai 


Joseph  F.  WoUt.  head  ot  the  department  ot 
buildings  and  aatety  engineering,  aald  ba 
w..uld  conaent  to  tbe  Are  maidbal'a  vaoom* 
maudatlon  tor  cutting  at  emerganey  eilta  at 
the  rear  ot  the  onenloor  barracka.  but  da« 
ctored  the  '^hole  aet-up  Is  Ulegal.'' 

Wait  aald  bla  dapartaaant  could  never  ap- 
proaa  tba  rantoiwaaat  aa  dwelling  units,  but 
agreed  with  Rail  that  to  move  against  the 

eace  would  reault  In  even  greater  bardahlp 
r  the  unttwtunstes  housed  there. 

All  agreed  that  expenditure  ot  a  eoiistd- 
arable  sum  ot  money  tor  indoor  plumk>ing, 
better  heating  equipment,  and  aoma  buUding 
repairs  a-ould  make  the  cardboard  barracka 
aioip  hnbltable, 

•  But  ihsi  would  be  putting  the  welfare 
eommtssion  Into  the  housing  business,  vrhere 
It  does  not  belong."  Ryan  said. 

aoaosT  Nxvca  aracrcHia 

Mayor  Jeffries  some  Ume  ago  charged  the 
Welfare  Department  with  providing  shelter 
for  victims  ot  evictions,  but  the  budget  waa 
nsver  stretched  to  provide  for  construction  of 
bousing  unlta.  It  wm  pointed  out. 

Welfare  Department  invest Igatora  have  re* 
ported  on  the  conditions  of  unspeakable  Alth 
u  aome  of  the  quartern  lu  Aouge  Park,  and 
bava  made  sincere  efforu  to  get  the  tenaaU 
to  "police  up"  thslr  rooma  and  gr^nmds. 

But  due  to  dlSAbtllty  tn  aome  case*  abd 
disinclination  In  others.  "plgp<*n  conditlooa" 
•tin  are  to  be  found  there,  laveatlgatora  ad- 
mitted today, 

a  NAaaoa— wnaaa* 

No  OM  in  a  reaponslble  city  poaltton  la 
enmplacent  about  the  conditions  deeerlbed  by 
the  News.  SveryxM\e  admits  the  abargaa,  lb 
the  main,  are  true. 

■ut  wi>e<v.  they  aak,  eaa  tbaaa  ptople  ba 
harbored  t 

One  ot  the  lA  famlllaa  U  In  luck.  A  woman 
who  aAked  tltst  h«r  name  not  be  mentioned 
phoncU  the  News  Monday  night  and  offered 
a  Ave<ro<>m  upper  flat  for  rent,  auitable  for  k 
tamlly  oi  eight. 

P>erbaps  there  will  be  othara,  moved  by 
theae  rvvelatioaa  of  mlaarable,  aub-humaa 
Uvii^  ta  tha  fourth  largaai  oily  la  tha  United 


XClll 


(From  the  Detroit  Kews  of  November  27. 
1947] 

Stasx  Miszxt  Facxd  bt  Hottbimo  Vicmcs 

(By  Don  Lochbller) 

Thanksgiving  Day  brought  bitter  Inmy  to 
many  Detroit  families  today. 

While  more  fortunate  residents  counted 
their  blessings,  hundreds  of  families  faced 
a  bitt^  struggle  for  adequate  shelter  In  the 
winter  months  ahead. 

The  crisis  reached  the  highest  authority  In 
the  city,  the  council,  on  the  eve  of  Thanks- 
giving, with  a  stark  report  from  Mark  K. 
Herley,  assistant  director  of  the  Detroit  Hous- 
ing Commission. 

With  the  severest  months  of  the  year  to 
come,  there  Is  no  housing  for  many  families, 
Herley  told  the  covmcll  Wednesday. 

Families  desperate  for  housing  are  not 
solely  those  unable  to  pay  ordinary  costs,  it 
was  brought  home  to  the  council  In  another 
report. 

The  report  was  from  the  civil-service  com- 
mission, and  it  listed  23  city  employees  sched- 
uled to  be  fired  Friday  because  they  do  not 
live  in  the  city  and  cannot  find  housing  here. 

coMMrrrxx  namxb 

The  council  named  a  committee  composed 
of  Herley,  Welfare  Superintendent  Daniel  J. 
Ryan,  and  City  Controller  Homer  R.  Marson 
to  graq)  at  the  only  straw  In  sight  at  pres- 
ent— Federal  buildings  in  the  area. 

The  committee  will  survey  such  buUdhMls 
and  report  iMck  to  the  council  Monday.  Such 
bulldioga.  notably  the  unooeiqtled  barraaca 
at  Fort  Wayne,  offer  the  only  poaalble  relief 
In  sight,  the  council  was  tcUd. 

Oth«rwtaa.  Barley  emphasiaed,  the  comnia* 
aloa  **haa  no  aolutlon  tor  the  probleaa«  wm 
baa  anyone  else  come  up  with  any  tdeaa.*^ 

aiTvaivoN  vroaaamwa 

■a  added ;  **Tbe  altuatlon  has  baan  woraaa> 
ing  ateadlly  for  the  last  I  yeara," 

A  auggeatlon  that  a  delegation  Indxidlag 
Mayor  Jeffries  and  Mayor^lect  Van  Antwerp 
go  to  Washington  to  q)eed  transfer  of  P«d- 
eral  bulldinga  to  the  city,  if  they  are  fouad 
available,  was  Ubled  pending  the  commit* 
tee's  report. 

Meanwhile,  the  maintenanoe  divlalon  ot 
the  rommlaaloa  and  the  Department  of  Pub« 
lie  Works  was  ordered  to  take  all  steps  to 
ntake  the  Rlvar  Rouge  Park  Shelter.  itd> 
mittedly  the  moit  Inadequate  place  offei-ed 
tor  human  habitation  under  the  city's  jui  is> 
diction,  aa  aate  aa  poaalble  under  the  vXt- 
cumatanoea. 

maMKaatvura  cKan 

Detrolters  arotieed  by  tha  Detroit  Newa  ai- 
poaO  ot  ^Uidltlona  at  the  abaltar  brought 
what  Thanksgtvtiig  Day  cheer  they  could  to 
the  families  at  the  ahvlior,  but  a  permanent 
aoluttmi  remained  elualve. 

The  Warrendale  KIwanta  Oub  provided 
Tbankagivtng  baskeU  for  the  f amlltaa.  Ki^ma 
took  the  place  of  turkeys,  but  exaallani  dln« 
aera  have  been  provided. 

Freaaure  already  waa  being  applied,  loo, 
to  cut  the  Waahtngton  red  tape  which  baa 
praveiited  utiliaiixg  the  available  buUdtnga 
now  unoccupied  at  Fort  Wayna. 


■uparlatendent  Ryan  aald  he  hai  «■• 
patched  urgent  telegrama  to  Waablbftab 
aaking  that  Detroit  be  glvan  immediate  aoa* 
aeaalon  ot  the  empty  fort  barraeba,  and  pcaat- 
ing  out  the  deaperate  need  for  abaltara  b«ra, 

If  the  appeal  ta  refuaed  or  Ignored,  llyab 
aald  he  would  urge  Senator  FWiawow  to  tiit 
hia  influenea  In  Ita  behalf. 

The  welfare  departiaant  alto  was  laeaitl* 

Rttng  a  number  ot  offara  mad*  through  tba 
»wa  ot  empty  bouaaa,  asartmeata,  aiid 
rooma,  In  addition  to  atert  of  Maftbata,  aleib* 
Ing  and  other  furntahlnga, 


"Should  any  of  the  offera  prove  to  be  ac- 
ceptable we  shall  be  glad  to  vum  them  over 
to  the  families  that  are  now  on  our  hands 
at  River  Rouge,"  Hytm  said. 

"We  will  investigate  every  offer,  and  do 
anything  we  can  to  assist  the  families  Into 
homes  that  will  provide  l>ett«r  living  con- 
ditiona." 

WSCnOM  BLOCXB) 

The  Detroit  Hoiislng  Commission  said  It 
was  powerless  to  evict  tenants  in  low-cost 
housing  units  whose  incomes  are  above  the 
llmlte  set  by  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Charles  F.  Edgecomb,  director -secretary  of 
the  commission,  said  the  commission's  hands 
are  tied  by  the  McCarthy  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  July,  prohibiting  e\-ictlons  based 
on  incomes.  No  chance  exists  of  finding 
places  for  the  Rouge  Park  families  througti 
this  means,  he  ssid. 

At  present,  2,185  units  at  the  4.800  low -cost 
housing  units  in  Detroit  sre  occupied  by 
families  whose  incomes  are  above  the  limit. 

SIX   BUNQKEO   StTTTS   CAMCCLXD 

Edgecomb  said  600  eviction  cases  sgainst 
families  with  incomes  over  $4,000  s  year  were 
in  process  when  the  McCarthy  Act  forced 
cancellation. 

Only  187  families  have  moved  of  their  own 
volition  after  their  Incomes  passed  the  limit, 
Edgecomb  said. 

As  for  city  employees  facing  dismissal  be* 
cause  they  cannot  And  habitations  In  De« 
tndt,  the  counc  11  ordered  that  a  apecial  meet* 
ing  of  the  civil  service  commission  be  held 
to  consider  their  ca^ea.  Addtttomal  time 
ahouM  be  granted  to  all  who  can  ahow  they 
hava  exerted  all  efforta  to  find  quartera  In* 
Mte  the  city  Itmlta,  tba  eouncU  held. 


irrom  the  Detroit  Mvwa  ot  Wovembei  M, 

IMT) 

CRT  OiVMa  RaAiT  TO  Bartna  m  Rooaa  I 
waa    llaarowaa  Rmn  to  Stoaaa 
Mawa  A8  Mant  Banta  Fooa  ana  OunnNa 
While  entertaining  the  hope  of  aoqutrtng 
Port  Wayaa  Banraoka  aa  aaaargancr  rtteltara 
for  tba  boaaalaaa.  the  waltara  d^artment  waa 
accepting  public  aaalatanee  today  in  alleviat- 
ing the  dlstreea  of  95  famlllee  lodged  In  tha 
Rouge  Park  tar»papcr  huta. 

DIatrtbutlon  of  privately  donated  food. 
clothing,  and  blankets  be^,  appropriately 
enough,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  with  evanr 
family  receiving  at  least  one  large  basket  at 
food  and  doaena  of  children  being  glvan  ad* 
dltlonal  warm  alothing. 

Prom  Waahtngton,  meanwhile,  came  vrord 
from  Senator  FmavaoM  that  he  la  battling 
interdepartmental  red  tape  to  And  the  an* 
awer  to  the  queatlen  of  Port  Wayne'a  avail- 
ability for  aa  laaargincy  winter  abelter. 


aAvnaa  an  tan 

XnfonMd  tbat  aeveral  Paderal  iMbC 
were  natbg  the  Wv\  Wayne  karrathi  lor 
oBoea,  paraonnal  ^uartara,  and  the  storage 
ot  Alee.  Senator  Pisadaoii  aald  he  would  aeak 
a  temiHkrary  releaae  ot  aoma  ot  the  faetlttlea 
far  municipal  uae. 

*Verhapa  theee  departmenta  oaa  And  other 
placea  for  Ale  atorage  more  eaally  than  tha 
welfare  department  oan  And  living  quartern,** 
baaald. 

The  aearch  tor  abaltara  mora  aultabia  to  Oa- 
trolfa  midwinter  climate  waa  agtaaStd  ba- 
fond  the  city  limits  aa  olBolala  eyed  other 
abandoned  military  Uutallatiuns  In  nel|^- 
bonsf  aouatlee, 

IbOmiad  tn  thta  aurvay  are  barraobi  aai 
fBatm'  ^tMrtm  at  the  naval  ordnanae  plant 
Mii  tba  liBk  araanal  lb  Iteeamb  Oouaty. 
Vabaa  O,  Ingalla,  aaalitant  aarparatloa  aoua* 
iH,  loM  tba  Mawa  ba  believed  tba  ally  la 
osMMwarad  to  ipaad  waltara  tubii  tiM  at 
tbooottbty. 


1(1999 


•lorlM  In  ih«  Nvm  of  tht  lUbltAndArd 
condtttona  undvr  vhtch  Tietimt  of  t 
Inc  thnrtac*  Af*  forced  to  11  t«  «t 
mtliury  poUe«  b«rr»ckt  b«v« 
rbtlming  rwponM  from  •yn^thttic 
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All  day  lOBf  IndlvtduaU  and  frotapt 
arrtvUHi  with  adilttoml  AomUom 
Mkd  bUnlWt. 
An  MMTiMMf  itpoi  (or  th«  eoll|et(on 

4  bUahtU  for  Um  »h« 
lU  bM  kM«  Ml  tip  •!  Ml  w«4t 
b^    th*    lnt«rni»tlon»l 
of  lh»  UAW-CIO,  mut  M 
Nwnilttd  to  aolielt  nod  Riiih*i 


At  iMMrt  thr««  ofTtn  hMVt  com* 

for  UM  AlMllW  IBIII     Mid 

art  tb*  iTMliM 


um  ttif  MA  pwn 

IMMM  Ml#  tlSMlM 


r* 


whiU 

!•«•    riliMM.    N   dMMMl   MViMli 
»D*)t*r  for  tlMM,  UMI  tlM  loim 
Mt  !•  a  •Mpfap  at  bMt 

Nor  art  aU  of  Um  «tMliM  MiMtlau 
•nt  Mimi  tAa  waltMt  «tporl«Mnt 
MiMttM.    fonral  fu 
atipporitAf.  art'  Umm  bttaiMt  u 
Aotisini  la  •VMlUb)* 

And  •<>  Ui»  MRrch  |QM  on  for  a 
man*  aoluttun   to  tto*  •m*rgvnry 
prttblwn.  and  th*  famUlM  who  ar* 
hv*    in   th*   tar*papM   huu   will 
ptwMiin  BM  MMtMMloruMt  for 
rtllilBt  u^  fM4  and  ayMpatAy 
b**n  •xttndtd  to  U)*m 

MMUMIOII  TO  AOOMM  TItS 


[>f  living 
th***,  of 

f  all, 

ltmtt*d 

tu  h«p> 

«dt<qvut« 

Ik  pruj* 


dcp*nd« 

(or  BUb« 

othar^ta*   avK* 

privat* 

nor*  hu* 

hollaing 

lorttd  to 


AtaddMl 

I  lat  havt 

HOUll 


Mr.  LAMCADI  Mr.  8praltr4-.  I  auk 
unanlmou*  coiuent  to  addifM  tl  e  Houm 
for  1  minute  ar^d  to  revise  am  extrnd 
my  rtmarka  and  includi*  a  iho  t  »tate< 
ratJitl  by  Senator  Jomm  H.  Ovutoh.  of 
Louisiafta.  and  I  a.«>k  further  tl  at  thfn« 
remarks  appear  in  the  Appendft  of  the 
Ricotv 

Thp  SPEAKER  1*  th^re  obltctlon  to 
the  rtqueH  of  the  8entlem4n  from 
Xx>ulslana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  Mr.  Larcadk  addressed  the  Hctuse.  His 
remarks  appear  In  the  Appendi: 


NKW  DKAL  fX)REION  POU  CY 


Mr 

to  address 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio 
uk  unanimous  consent 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    U  there 
IhA  request  of  the  gentleman  ft 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio      Mr. 
wh«t  a  fearful  mrss  the  Ntw 
command  Is  getting  the  good 
States    of    America    Into.     Its 
policy— bipartisan,     mind     yo^ 
this  Nation  party  to  the  bitter 
Internecine  and  ideological  .t 
political  power  that  rage  In 
Oreece.  Britain,  China,  the 
And  elsewhere. 

In  Oreece  our  Nation  hu 
F«ul  In  killing  off  n  part  of  thi 
tlon  of  that  country  thot  claims 
10  nilt.    In  China  we  join  in 
venture  with  Chiang  Kai-shek 


•htattd 


)•  houa* 
h*  con* 
brought 


ib*rs  of  th*  W*rr*ndal*  Klwa  its  Club 

■p*nt  much  of  Ttauraday  TUttlng  U  • 
of  children  UrUig  In  th*  dralty.  il*' 
huu,  dUiributtng  clothing. 

AlB  ARaiVn  DAT  LONG 

JOa*ph  H*n»aiui.  a  baktr  at  15141  Or**n* 
fl*!d  AT*nu*.  drovt  in  with  a  true  tload  ot 
,   and    bf*>A    and   proi  klaad   to 
trtry  aattuday  with  additional 


k*pt 
ot  food 

ot 

t*r  r**l« 

Grand 

womukt 

•tat  hM 

th*  do. 
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I 
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(im  Ohio? 

SpMker. 

I  eal  high 

old  United 

foreign 
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actional 

trvjggles  for 

Frai  ce.  Italy. 

N  ar  Eaft. 

Jotped  King 

popula- 

the  right 

military 

eftectu- 
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ate  A  similar  purpose.  In  Prance  wc  give 
aid  to  one  political  clique  In  squelching 
all  other  contenders  for  power. 

In  Britain  our  Nation  is  made  to  sup- 
port the  Socialist  regime  in  power,  and. 
con.tequently.  in  the  nature  of  things, 
our  people  are  l)ound  to  a.vsist  that  So- 
cialist regime  in  destroying  what  is  left 
of  liberty  in  Bntaln  and  reducing  her 
people  lo  a  state  of  .slavery. 

And  now  the  New  Deal  high  command 
want!  the  so-called  Marshall  plan  to  in- 
lUally  provide  it  with  120.000.000.000  to 
implement  its  program  of  middling  in 
the  civil  strife  and  warfare  that  is  going 
on  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

What  a  spectacle*  the  Now  Doal  is  mak- 
ing of  the  United  States.  Yea,  what  woes 
this  heinous,  suicidal  policy  la  iitortng  up 
for  us,  and  more  especially  our  posterity. 

PROHinrnNa  bali  op  okiitain  qoooo 
TO  RuasiA 

Mrs.  ST,  GEORGE  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanlmou.i  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  Vevlse  and 
extend  my  remarks.  < 

The  IPIAXBR.  Is  there  ol^ieetlon  to 
the  requMi  oX  the  genUewofian  from 
New  Yorkt 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  OBOROB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  lAst  week  an  Increased  ttumbcr  of 
our  people,  both  In  nnd  out  of  CongrcM, 
feel  Uio  importnncr  of  cuilalUng,  or 
rather  completely  stopping,  the  >a1«  of 
durable  goods  tu  iUf  Soviet  Union.  I 
think  that  at  thu  iimv  munraung  more 
thAA  tAlklng  about  it  should  be  done. 
To  that  end.  I  introduced  a  resolution  a 
wttk  1(80  today  to  prohibit  lihe  sale  of 
durable  good.i.  ncrap.  gaeoHne,  and  oil 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  stop  It  now. 

Apparently.  Mr.  SpeAker.  wo  never 
learn.  We  went  through  alt  of  thl.i  with 
Japan  before  the  la.it  war.  At  lea.<«t  nt 
that  time  we  had  the  excuse  chat  Japan 
profcsiied  to  be  friendly  and  peaceable. 
Of  course,  we  know  that  she  «uui  neither. 
At  lea^t  the  Soviet  Union  is  frank.  They 
tell  us  every  Mor  on  the  hour  how  much 
they  dwpise  and  dLtUke  as.  and  m  spite 
of  that,  with  a  crying  need  in  this  coun- 
try for  freight  cars,  we  manufacture  and 
send  to  them  216  freight  cars  made  to 
their  own  specifications. 

I  trust  that  this  resolution  will  be  ap- 
proved and  that  something  will  be  done 
at  once  to  stop  the  sale  of  these  goods 
to  a  power  that  has  shown  itself  delib- 
ei-ately  unfriendly  to  our  way  of  life. 
The  resolution  is  as  followsi: 
HeuM  Utaoltttion  91^ 

Wh«rtaa  the  PrieMeBt  of  th*  tint  tad  Stat** 
la  r«p(irt«d  to  havt  sUtvd  on  He^embtr  II. 
1M7.  at  a  prtaa  conftetno*.  that  1m  approvtd 
ot  th*  sal*  and  th*  continuity  thtrtof  of 
durabl*  goods,  machlnary,  and  ao  forth,  to 
8ovt*t  Ruaala;  and 

Whareaa  It  la  now  abundnntty  clear  thnt 
th*  tk>vl*t  Union  U  Inimical  to  th*  tJnttcd 
Stat**  and  U  b*ut  on  hamp*rtng  this  coun- 
uy  m  *vtry  poaaibl*  way;  and 

Wtatetts  otur  own  oounuy  ta  in  dlr*  n**d 
o(  dtirabte  gooda  at  tbls  timt.  **pecially 
frvlght  oara.  o(  which  ai6  hav*  b««n  con- 
aiructrd  for  and  purchaaad  by  th*  Bovl*t 
Union;  Nuw.  thtrvfort,  bt  it 

KtaolPtd.  That  tht  sal*  of  durabl*  goods, 
machinery,  sorap,  oils,  and  gasdltn*  b*  pro- 
hibu*d  to  th*  Sovltt  Union  untui  such  tim* 
as  th*  Sovi*t  Union  ahalt  e*ast  lnt*rf*ring 


with  our  eeonomy  and  way  of  llf».  both  at 
hom*  and  abroad,  and  that  a  subommttttt 
b*  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Purjlgn 
Affair*  of  the  Kouae  to  look  into  the  mattar. 
and  to  watch  over  th*  asm*  to  d*t*rmin*  on 
what  terma  and  whan  aalaa  of  durabl*  gooda, 
maehln*ry.  acrap.  oils,  and  gasolln*  can  b* 
r*aumed  to  th*  Bovl*t  Union  without  Jcop- 
ardlBlng  th*  wclfar*  and  safsty  of  th*  United 
Stat**  of  Am*rlca. 

D1SPKN8INO  WITH  CALL  OP  PRIVATt 
CALINDAR 

Mr.  HALLBCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmctis  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Private   Calendar   today   be   dispensed 

with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rcquc:it  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

LBQISLATIVI  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiv^cnt  to  address  the  House 
fur  1  minute. 

The  8PBAKBR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requMt  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  havt 
asked  for  this  time,  after  oonauiution 
with  the  Speaker  and  the  diitinguished 
minority  leader  and  other  Members  o( 
the  Hnu.ie,  to  dlscass  the  prognun  (or  the 
balaiu'o  of  the  wm  k  ivtui  tit  leiv.^l  the  tore- 
puri  of  next  week,  with  particular  rrfrr- 
rnce  to  the  so-called  furrlgn  interim  aid 
bill,  Ai  probMbly  most  of  us  know,  the 
Commiltpo  on  Foreign  Affairs  reported 
the  bill  yesterday,  It  was  formally  intro- 
duced today.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitlee  on  Foreign  AfTitlrs  ha."*  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  have  until  mld- 
nikht  tonight  to  file  the  report  on  the 
bill.  It  Is  my  under. Mnndlng  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  acting  (or  the  committee,  will  ask 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing starting  tomorrow  morning  to  apply 
for  a  rule  making  the  bill  in  order  on 
the  floor. 

At  thU  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow 
night  to  file  a  rule  on  the  bill  H.  R.  4604. 
the  so-called  foreign  interim  aid  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALLBCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
rule  is  granted  and  filed  tomorrow,  then, 
of  course.  It  would  be  In  order  to  begin 
iMMTAl  debate  on  the  bill  on  Thursday. 

X  have  dl.^cussed  with  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  what  time  might  be 
allotted  for  general  debate  on  the  meas- 
ure. Of  course.  It  is  not  v.lthin  my 
province  to  determine  what  that  time 
shall  be.  It  was  my  idea,  however,  from 
what  I  have  been  able  to  discover  re- 
garding the  intentions  as  to  general  de- 
bate, that  it  probably  would  continue  for 
some  10  or  12  hours,  and  possibly  longer. 
In  any  event.  I  express  the  hope  that 
with  the  general  debate  starting  Thiurs- 
day  morning  the  general  debate  be  con- 
cluded this  week.  If  concluded  on  Fri- 
day, then,  of  course,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  a  session  on  Saturday.    If 
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the  general  debate  to  conchided  thii 
week,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  begin 
the  reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment 
on  Monday  morning. 

As  we  all  know,  this  to  a  matter  of 
extreme  Importance  and  of  great  conw- 
quence  to  the  cotmtry  and  to  tlie  woild. 
There  to  much  interest  in  the  country 
about  it.  I  commend  the  CommittM  on 
Porelgn  Affairs  for  the  painatAking  effort 
they  have  put  forth  in  their  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  and  the  bill  they  re- 
ported. Certainly,  it  la  a  mea^^ure  that 
shouM  be  thoroughly  debated  and  care- 
fully considered,  to  the  end  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  be  as  fully  in- 
formed as  posaible  regarding  its  contents 
and  what  it  proposes  to  do. 

As  to  the  reading  of  the  bill  next  week, 
it  would  be  my  Idea  that  those  Members 
desiring  to  speak  vmder  the  5-mlnute 
rule  be  given  opportunity,  within  reason- 
able limits,  to  do  so. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  having  been 
announced  as  the  prospect  for  the  pro- 
gram as  X  see  It,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
bvisineas  of  the  Houac  and  consideration 
of  the  measure  miuht  be  expedited  if  we 
were  to  adjourn  over  tomorrow  until 
Thursday  and  have  the  House  meet  on 
Thuradsy  at  11  o'clock  in  order  that  more 
time  would  be  available  for  foiTnally 
considering  the  bill  In  general  debate. 

Bo,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Nnt  that  when  tlie  House  adjourna  to- 
day it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  on 
Thumday  next. 

In  that  connection  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr,  AvovtT  H, 
AraaMiitl,  who  had  a  special  order  for 
tomorrow,  and  about  which  X  have  talked 
with  him. 

The  8FBAXBR.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr,  AtraoiT  R,  Amiami]. 

Mr,  AUGUST  H.  ANDRBS&N.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiaiuu 
but  I  requested  this  time  because  I  was 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  that  vtoited 
11  countries  in  Europe  on  the  agricul- 
tural and  food  situation.  Amongst 
thoee  cotintrtes  were  Austria,  France,  and 
ItAly,  I  thought  it  would  be  advisable 
and  desirable  for  me  to  give  the  member- 
ship the  benefit  of  our  findings.  If  the 
leadership  will  assure  me  that  I  will  get 
some  time  under  general  debate  so  that 
X  can  present  the  facu.  X  shall  be  veiy 
glad  to  yield  my  time  Mt  now  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaher,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  I  want 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  floor.  I  would 
rather  talk  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  when  they  begin  consideration  of 
the  Isflslatlon  than  to  make  a  speech 
here  when  only  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Homuii]  would  be 
present. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  press 
hto  objection  because  I  would  rather 
apeak  when  the  bill  to  up. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object 

Mr.  HALLBCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  withhold  hto  objection  for  the 
moment? 


Mr.  HOFFMAN,  X  will,  H  we  are  given 
auurance  that  those  opposed  to  the  bill 
will  be  given  some  time  in  which  to  b*s 
beard.  I  know  very  well  there  are  som*s 
Members  of  the  House  who  do  not  intend 
to  go  along  with  this  idea  of  giving  every- 
thing away  while  our  own  people  are  not 
able  to  get  the  things  they  need,  atid  I 
want  some  asstirance  that  those  who  arts 
opposed  to  this  bill  are  going  to  have  u 
chance  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  to  entirely  right  in  suggesting 
that  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  bill 
should  be  heard.  I  might  say,  fh-st  of  all. 
as  I  said  originally  that  I  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. Speaking  for  myself  and  as  an  in- 
dividual Member  of  the  House  I  cer- 
tainly want  the  benefit  of  his  informa- 
tion and  advice  arising  out  of  hto  ex- 
perience and  observations  in  the  coun- 
tries affected  by  this  legislation. 

Certainly  I  am  sure  those  In  charge 
of  the  time,  particularly  the  chairiBan 
of  the  committee  on  thto  side,  will  see  to 
it  that  the  gentleman  from  Minneaot« 
to  given  time  in  general  debate  to  tell  the 
House  his  observations  and  give  the 
membership  such  information  a<i  he  has. 
With  reference  tn  the  suggeetion  of  the 
gentlefnan  from  Michigan,  I  may  st\y 
that  X  discussed  with  the  chairman  of  tlie 
Foreign  Affatrn  Committee  the  matter  of 
time  and  the  divtoion  of  time.  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  many  may  be  tn  the 
category  referred  to  by  the  gentleman, 
and  how  many  may  be  tn  some  othur 
category,  but  the  chairman  of  Uie  com- 
mittee has  awured  me  he  will  undertake 
to  see  to  It  that  opportunity  is  given  i« 
those  who  have  question.^  about  the  bill, 
or  are  opposed  to  all  of  It,  or  to  parts  of 
it,  have  time  in  general  debate  for  tlte 
expression  of  their  views. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thAt  to 
all  very  well  but  X  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  these  matters  myself,  not  im 
the  question  of  getting  time  for  mysdf 
because  X  always  get  more  time  than  I 
want  and  much  more  than  the  Houie 
wants  me  to  have  on  many  occa.tlons.  b  jt 
my  experience  ha.'t  demonstrated  that  if 
you  rely  on  this  kind  of  assurances  you 
get  Just  nowhere. 

We  all  know  that  the  chairman  of  fne 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  tn  favor  of 
this  bill  and  has  always  been  in  favor  of 
this  kind  of  legl.slation.  The  ranking 
minority  member  is  in  favor  of  this  bill, 
and  those  who  are  opposed  to  It  or  to 
portions  of  it  will  get  nothing  at  all  un- 
less we  have  something  definite.  If  the 
gentleman  can  a.ssure  me  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  is  going  to  get  at 
least  half  an  hour— If  that  to  enough- 
all  well  and  good;  otherwise  I  shall  in- 
sist on  my  objection.  If  I  am  the  or  ty 
one  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota that  is  the  loas  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers, not  mine. 

Mr.  HALLBCK.  I.  of  course,  ean  mate 
no  definite  commitment  in  the  abeenee 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  (in 
Foreign  Affairs  as  to  the  exact  time  tlie 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  might  he 
granted. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  In  other  words,  then, 
the  gentleman  to  speaking  without  ati- 
thority. 


Mr.  HALLBCK.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  instots  upon  his  opposi- 
tion then,  of  course,  there  to  nothing  for 
me  to  do  about  it.  I  have  had  but  one 
objective,  and  that  is  to  expedite  action 
on  the  r^oposed  legislation  while,  at  the 
same  time,  making  certain  that  the  con- 
sideration of  it  to  as  complete  and  ex- 
haustive as  possible. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  special  order  iset  down  for  me  for  to- 
morrow. Wednci^day,  be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
XndlAna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SHORTAOI  OP  OIL  m  BOSTON,  MAIM. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.viachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  X  Axk  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
droM  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  6PBAXBR.  Xs  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
MasMchusetts? 

There  was  bo  obJecUon. 

Mrs,  R0QE1I8  of  Masaachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  to  it  In  order  to  ask  to  ipeak  for 
RRore  thAn  1  minute  at  this  time? 

The  8PBAKBR,  The  Chair  eannol 
entertain  any  request  for  more  than  I 
minute,  but  the  Chrlr  could  be  a  Itttle 
liberal  If  the  minute  were  not  too  long. 

Mrs,  ROQBRS  of  Maasachusetu.  The 
Chair  is  a  very  good  timekeeper.  I  would 
suy. 

Mrs.  ROOBRS  of  MASsachusetU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  in  Massachusetts  lail 
week,  and  I  found  actual  hardship  in  tht 
shortage  <d  oil  there.  For  Instaaot, 
there  to  one  group  of  buildings  under 
Federal  management.  The  manager  of 
tho^e  buildings  could  not  secure  any  oil 
with  which  to  heat  the  buildings  over  the 
week  end.  There  are  a  good  many  young 
soldiers  and  their  wives  and  babies  there. 
Babies  especially  need  to  be  kept  warm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  very  great  resent- 
ment In  the  State  because  we  have  sent 
oil  Abroad.  We  are  asked  to  do  more  for 
foreign  countries  in  the  way  of  oil  and 
coal.  The  American  people  feel,  how- 
ev3r,  that  the  United  States  should  be 
kept  warm  before  anything  to  sent  to  for- 
eign countries, 

Mr.  ^;>eaker.  X  believe  the  Members 
will  find  in  their  correspondence  a  good 
many  letters  from  persons  who  feel  that 
self-preservation,  not  charity,  neces- 
sarily begins  at  home  and  that  the  peo- 
ple at  home  should  be  given  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  not  become  weakened 
and  they  should  not  suffer  becatise  they 
are  cold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  X  have  conf eited  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  X  have  offered 
a  resolution  to  man  the  idle  tankers  with 
Navy  seamen  and  officers  in  order  that 
oil  may  be  brought  from  Saudi  Arabia. 
Venesuela,  and  other  countries. 

An  admintotratlon  that  has  allowed 
thto  situation  to  arise  in  the  United 
States  should  be  severely  cetuiured. 
Various  departments  of  our  Oovemment 
have  known  what  is  going  on.  They 
have  known  that  there  to  a  shortAge  of 
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oil  in  the  United  States.  This  it  srtage 
is  not  confined  to  Massachusetts  alone, 
as  I  understand  it.  Yet  nothir?  has 
been  done  about  it  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  have  be<  n  sent 
to  Russia— Russia,  a  country  wtlch  is 
boctile  to  the  United  SUtes  and  which 
opposes  all  our  ideals  and  way  of  life. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer.  I  Intend  to  use  ill  the 
influence  that  I  have  to  see  that  thi  i  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  docs  some- 
thins  to  remedy  the  mistakes  (f  the 
present  administration  in  this  oiatter 
My  resolutions  are  as  follows: 
Botise  Rescdutloa  381 

Jteaofred.  Thnt  Um  United  States  ilirltlme 
be   requatted    to    fumli  ti 
of  Btpresentatlves  full  Informaltlon 
tbeir  po«wilon  relative  to  all  Idl* 
under  their  control  and  why  aald 
hare  not  been  put  Into  operatioD. 

House  Resolution  382 
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Mtaelved,  That  the  Director  of  thi 
of  Defense  Transportation  be  requested 
furnish  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes 
formation  In  his  poaseaston  concern 
itoartage  of  coal  cars  used  in  traaspcktati 
Of  eoal  to  New  England  and  whether  c^al 
being  releaeed  from  the  Great  Lakss 
nals  can  be  Mstgned  to  New  Ingland, 

RouM  Reeolutton  Stt 
JtaMlMrt,  That  the  Secretary  ol  thb  Navy 
be  wqusifd  to  furnuh  the  House  of  IUpr«« 
•entatlvee  full  tnformatiun  in  their 
■Ion  relative  to  tankers  under  their  fcontrof 
ueed  in  the  uanai>ortation  of  ui\  i  ttciher 
ruU  use  is  being  made  of  the  tauk(  rt  and 
how  toon  additional  tankers  balng  i  weived 
from  the  United  Itatee  Marttime  ComlnlMion 
WIU  be  put  into  operation 

House  Reeulution  !•• 

Jle«oli>ed,  Tbst  the  •••creury  of  4he  ln< 

tartar  be  requeeted  to  furnuh  the  H  3uaa  of 

itatlvee  full  information  in  I  is 

•ooceming  the  amount  of  fiel  oil, 

It  pttroieum  producu.  and  eoa  in  the 

•tates  and  whetbtr  aay  steps  ahould 

bt  taken  to  increase  tb«M  Mmmod  ties  in 

to  have  a  proper  and  neceeeary  a  nount. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  well 
Ue  I  waged  when  the  United  Stat« 
thlpe  available  to  Japan  and  my 
against  the  large  shipments  of  oil, 
and  scrap  Iron  to  Japan  when  it 
vious  that  Japan  might  use  thost 
and  oil  and  other  commodities 
the  United  States.     Secretary 
tested  along  that  line.     History 
peating  itself  this  time  with 
country. 

SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  BUFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  renuu-ks  tin  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoao. 

Mr.  IJMKK  asked  and  was  givAi  per 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  tt  e  Rxc 
otp  and  include  an  article  on  Ala  ka. 

Mr.  SANBORN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoao  and  include  a  letter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  askdd  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  iis  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rk  ou>. 

Mr.  MUNDT  asked  and  was  give  q  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  n  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rwccao)  and  inc  ude  a 
newspaper  commentary  on  the  ac  ivities 
of  the  Communist  clique  in  HoUyn  ood. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  BAIlt  ask  id  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  lis  re- 
marks in  the  Appoidix  of  the  Rice  to  and 
include  a  recent  radio  address  he  made. 


PALBSTINB 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection.         | 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  conscience  of  the  world,  organized 
in  the  United  Nations,  has  decreed  the 
partition  of  Palestine,  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  Britain  to  support  the  United 
Nations  by  making  an  orderly  turn-over 
of  Palestine  to  the  Partition  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Her  refusal  will  lead  to  another  Munich. 
British  weakness  in  foreign  affairs  will 
pay  off  in  Palestine  as  it  paid  off  at 
Munich — in  further  deterioration  of  her 
position  in  the  world. 

If  Britain  persists  in  an  obstinate 
course,  she  will  alienate  the  United  Na- 
tions which  cast  a  decisive  vote  for  par- 
tition: she  will  further  alienate  Pales- 
tine's Jews,  and  she  will  earn  Arab 
hatred — not  friendship— because  she  is 
weak.  This  is  a  day  when  Britain  needs 
all  her  friends,  a  day  when  she  must 
realise  that  her  future  lies  more  and  more 
with  the  United  Nations,  with  whose  suc- 
cess she  is  likely,  indeed,  to  be  india- 
solubly  linked. 

Britain  ahould  be  seeking  to  intro- 
duce democracy  and  Wfll-betni  for  the 
people  of  the  Middle  last,  and  should 
not  play  the  old  imperialist  game.  The 
treat  democratic  tradition  of  Britain 
could  Inspire  and  impress  the  whole  Mid- 
dle Bast  at  thin  time  if  she  would  pro- 
ceed In  the  spirit  not  of  rancor,  but  of 
world  statesmanship.  The  Tommies— 
the  people  of  Britain— fratemiaing  with 
the  people  of  Tel  Aviv  will  prove  to  be 
much  smarter  than  the  British  Foreign 
Office. 

VOLUNTART  8BRVICI  IN  DBVABTATBD 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  certainly  no  Member 
of  this  House  more  anxious  than  I  am 
to  extend  the  help  of  American  food, 
clothing  and  other  vital  necessities  to 
those  of  the  downtrodden  and  hungry 
throughout  the  world.  We  Americans 
must  aid  the  unfortunate  to  get  on  their 
feet,  and  to  enable  them  to  be  self-sus- 
taining with  respect  to  food.  Therefore, 
I  am  introducing  a  hill  today  which  pro- 
vides for  the  services  of  from  100  to  500 
county  agricultural  and  home  demon- 
stration agents  in  the  European  field.  It 
Is  enUUed:  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  foreign  countries  being  fi- 
nanced with  American  aid  by  making 
available  to  them  the  services  of  Ameri- 
can county  agricultural  and  home  dem- 
onstration agents  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  shall  select  not  less  than  100  and 
not  more  than  500  county  agricultural  and 
home  dexncMustratlon  agents  wherever  avail- 


able throxighout  the  United  States  for  im- 
mediate voluntary  service  In  countries  devas- 
tated by  the  recent  war  and  being  flnanced 
by  American  aid. 

Ssc.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  assign  said 
agents  to  duty  along  the  foUowlng  general 
lines: 

(a)  To  scrutinize,  study,  and  olDserve  agri- 
cultural activities  in  the  aforementioned 
areas. 

(b)  To  work  along  with  departments  of 
agrlculttire  In  the  official  governments  of 
these  nations  in  advisory  capacities. 

(c)  To  make  available  to  them  their  serv- 
ices, advice,  and  knowledge  to  individual 
farmers  to  the  end  that  their  production  of 
grains  and  foodstuffs  be  Increased  to  ade- 
qviately  feed  their  entire  populations. 

(d)  To  encourage  the  improvement  of 
farming  and  husbandry  wherever  necessary. 

(e)  To  foster  the  inherent  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  of  said  countries  to  be 
self-sustaining  and  raise  sufficient  food  crops 
to  make  their  populations  eventuaUy  inde- 
pendent of  outside  aid. 

(f)  To  Introduce  and  Improve  the  arts  of 
homemaklng,  cooking,  dressmaking,  and 
aUled  subjects. 

Sic.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  work  of  said  agents,  there  shall  be  made 
available  funds  from  whatever  approprla. 
tions  are  made  by  the  Congreas  for  official 
United  Statee  aid  to  Europe. 

Sac.  4,  Wherever  localities  in  the  United 
Mtatea  hsve  been  deprived  of  servlcee  of  said 
agenu,  vacancies  shall  be  filled  forthwith 
by  regular  authority  so  as  not  to  Impede  or 
hamper  airloultural  extension  work  in  the 
United  ttntes. 

X  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  devise 
some  plan  like  this  whereby  the  millions 
of  helpless  people  across  the  seu  will 
have  the  advantafe  of  maklni  them- 
selves Independent  through  American 
aid  and  American  genius. 

Any  plan  this  Confrats  adopts  to 
finance  aid  to  Europe  and  A.ila  must,  It 
seems  to  me,  consider  as  its  ultimate 
goal,  lifting  the  reclpienU  out  of  a  relief 
class  in  which  so  many  have  been  since 
the  war. 

Put  farmers  over  across  on  their 
feet  by  material  help  accompanied  by 
real  advice.  Instruction  and  education 
which  the  county  agents  are  capable  of 
giving.  They  will  remedy  this  tragic 
situation  in  a  short  time  if  they  get  the 
cooperation  of  our  government  and  of 
those  they  are  designated  to  assist. 

This  plan  is  worth  a  try.  It  cannot 
possibly  cost  more  than  a  tiny  percent 
of  the  whole  aid  expenditure  and  it  is 
bound  to  work  over  there  just  as  Ameri- 
can agriculture  has  profited  by  it. 

EXTENSION    OF    REIdARKS 
Mr.  DOLLIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter. 

Mr.  CHURCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  subject  Pardon  Me,  Tru- 
man, and  include  two  editorials,  one 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  last  Sun- 
day and  one  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribime. 

Mr.  Mcdonough  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  a  radio  ad- 
dress he  delivered  during  the  recess. 

-•TRU*  OR   FAISE" 
Mr.  JONKMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  June  20  last  in  his 
veto  message  on  the  Taft-Hartley  labor 
bill  said.  "Its  provisions  would  cause 
more  strikes,  not  fewer." 

Is  this  true  or  false?  This  is  more 
than  a  $64  question  to  every  American. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  According 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  there 
were  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October  of  1946.  1.015  new  strikes,  in- 
volving 663.000  workers,  resulting  in 
11,100,000  idle  man-days. 

For  the  same  period,  September  and 
October  of  1947— after  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill— there  were  only  375  new  strikes. 
Involving  135,000  workers,  resulting  in 
S.850,000  idle  man-days. 

In  other  words,  after  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley bill  there  were  roughly  only  one- 
third  the  number  of  strikes,  one-fifth 
the  niunber  of  men  on  strike,  and  only 
one-third  the  number  of  man-days  lost 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  a 
year  ago  and  before  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill. 

Which  should  Inspire  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people.  President  Tru- 
man or  the  Republican-led  Congress  of 
the  United  States T 

OONORBSS  iHOULD  DIFINI  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  McUONOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  X 
ask  unanimous  eonaent  to  address  the 

House  fur  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  BPIAXm.  Xs  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  for  definite  action  by  the 
Congress  to  legally  define  communism  in 
clear,  concise  terms. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  commu- 
nism advocates  the  overthrow  of— not 
the  modification  of— democratic  govern- 
ment  established  by  the  free  will  of  the 
people  and  especially  the  overthrow  of 
constitutional  democracy  as  we  know  it 
in  the  United  States.  Is  it  not  therefore 
logical  to  assiune  that  the  active  practice 
of  communism  is  treasonable  and  there- 
fore unconstitutional? 

I  have  introduced  H.  R.  4581  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  clear  definition 
of  communism  that  can  be  easily  under- 
stood. My  bill  does  not  deny  the  privi- 
lege of  nor  penalize  anyone  for  believing 
in  any  ism  he  pleases.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  set  up  a  policy  of 
thought  control.  No  man  can  be  penal- 
ized for  his  thoughts  or  beliefs  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  only  when  he  puts  his  beliefs  into 
active  practice  and  thereby  by  precept 
and  example  conspires  with  and  influ- 
ences others  to  follow  him  in  the  active 
practice  of  commimism  that  an  overt  act 
is  committed.  This  is  a  fine  distinction 
between  other  types  of  proposed  legis- 
lation against  communism,  and  I  do  not 
want  it  construed  or  misunderstood. 
H.  R.  4581  condemns  and  penalizes  only 
the  active  practice  of  and  not  the  belief 
in  communism  or  any  other  kind  of 
ism. 


Heretofore  there  has  been  no  clear  def- 
inition of  communism,  and  because  of 
this  many  people  have  sympathized  with 
communism  and  have  become  influenced 
to  believe  in  it.  Communism,  as  a  politi- 
cal policy,  or  as  a  way  of  life,  is  inimical 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
incompatible  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  advocates  deceit,  conspiracy, 
confusion,  subversion,  revolution,  and 
the  subordination  of  man  to  the  state. 
It  is  not  a  political  party  but  is  an  inter- 
national conspiracy  and  an  antireligious 
ideology  that  would  destroy  the  purposes 
of  the  American  Government  as  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

It  is  time  the  Congress  recognizes  the 
truth  about  communism  and  sets  forth 
a  clear  definition  of  it  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Newspapers  editorialize  about  commu- 
nism, men  in  public  life  are  attacked  as 
adherents  to  communistic  philosophies, 
but  in  spite  of  all  these  discussions  few 
people  can  define  communism  or  give 
any  coherent  explanation  of  their  un- 
derstanding of  what  it  is. 

Informed  Americans  know  that  a  Com- 
munist menace  does  exist  in  the  United 
States,  a  dangerous  force  which  threat- 
ens oar  future.  There  is  evidence  prov- 
ing that  an  organised  attempt  la  being 
made  to  establish  communistic  meth- 
ods, policies,  and  political  ideologies 
within  this  Nation.  The  number  of  work- 
ers In  this  movement  who  understand 
Its  true  purpose  may  b:*  (ew.  But  un- 
fortunately, they  are  highly  trained  men 
and  women,  so  subtle  In  their  methods 
that  they  enlist  the  active  aid  of  thou- 
sands of  loyal  Amerlcann  who  are  sym- 
pathetic and  are  misled  by  deliberate 
confusing  of  Issues,  subversion  of  facU. 
and  deceit. 

Americanism  and  communism  cannot 
mix.  Democracy  and  communism  are 
incompatible.  Freedom  and  liberty  as  we 
know  them  cannot  tolerate  communism. 
We  must  be  vigilant  and  alert  to  the 
wiles  and  insidious  Infiuences  it  is  at- 
tempting to  inflict  upon  us. 

We  must  take  steps  to  protect  the 
Innocent  and  expose  the  guilty.  We  do 
not  want  to  brand  loyal  Americans,  mis- 
guided though  they  may  be,  with  the 
label  of  communism  when  they  are  not 
engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  com- 
munism and  have  no  sincere  intention 
of  furthering  the  cause  of  communism. 
We  must  seek  out  the  Communists 
who  burrow  from  within  to  destroy  every- 
thing we  cherish— freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  enterprise, 
and  freedom  of  the  press. 

We  want  to  expose  them,  reveal  them 
as  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and 
deal  with  them  accordingly.  But  first 
we  must  define  communism.  Without 
a  legal  definition  of  that  term,  our  law- 
enforcement  agencies  are  helpless,  in 
many  cases,  and  even  the  courts  are  at 
a  loss  to  act  with  conviction. 

Recently  the  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  Illinois  was  called 
upon  to  decide  a  case  in  which  the  de- 
fendant was  accused  of  libeling  the  plain- 
tiff through  the  use  of  the  term  "Com- 
munist." applied  to  the  plaintiff  in  a  syn- 
dicated column  of  political  commentary 
written  by  the  defendant.     A  district 


court  dismissed  the  suit  on  the  ground 
that  no  cause  for  action  had  been  estab- 
lished since  the  word  "communism"  had 
no  definite  meaning. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  reversed  the  prior  ruling,  and 
ordered  the  case  to  trial,  stating: 

It  Is  llt>€lou5  per  se  (of  Itself)  to  write  of 
a  man  or  corporation  that  they  are  Conunu- 
nists  or  communistic  sjrmpathlzers. 

It  continued: 

The  label  of  Communist  today  In  the  minds 
of  many  average  and  respectable  persons 
places  the  accused  beyond  the  pale  of  re- 
si>ectability  and  makes  him  a  symbol  of  pub- 
lic hatred,  contrary  to  the  statutes. 

During  the  arguments  before  the  court 
of  appeals  in  this  case,  it  was  definitely 
established  that  the  word  "Communist" 
has  no  definite  meaning,  but  that  its  ap- 
pearance as  a  characterization  in  a  news- 
paper political  editorial  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  a  person's  presumably  good  rep- 
utation with  the  public. 

Communism  does  not  lead  to  liberal 
policies  in  government  or  to  liberal  leg- 
islation. On  the  contrary,  communism 
does  lead  to  and  advocates  a  totalitarian 
form  of  government  and  subordinataa 
man  to  the  state. 

There  is  every  facility  and  opportunity 
under  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  about  the  most  liberal  policies  In 
government,  If  we  use  them  properly. 

Communism  Is  restrictive,  limited, 
autocratic,  and  totalitarian. 

Democracy  Is  elastic,  adjustable,  and 
subject  to  the  will  and  needs  of  the 
people. 

Let  us  use  the  freedoms  and  liberties 
we  now  posseu  in  our  coiutltutional 
democratic  form  of  government  in  the 
United  States  to  preserve  and  protect 
thoee  liberties  and  freedoms  from  the 
corruptive  and  destructive  influences  of 
communism. 

Communism  crawls  through  this  Na- 
tion with  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  all  religion,  the 
abolition  of  all  private  property,  and  the 
complete  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  the  state.  Its  weapons  are  deceit, 
conspiracy,  confusion,  propaganda,  and 
revolution.  Its  goal  is  the  overthrow  of 
democratic  government,  by  force  and  vio- 
lence if  necessary. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  untenable  situa- 
tion exists.  We  can  correct  it  by  passing 
legislation  that  will  clearly  define  the 
term  "communism."  At  the  same  time 
we  will  take  constructive  action  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  Communist  men- 
ace. I  have  introduced  H.  R.  4581  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  communism.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  communism  as  a  political  policy, 
or  as  a  way  of  life,  is  tntmical  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  communism  advocates  deceit, 
conspiracy,  confusion,  subversion,  revolution, 
and  the  subordination  of  man  to  the  state, 
and  because  of  its  practice  of  deceit  and  con- 
ftislon,  its  real  puiposes  and  intentions  are 
clouded  and  misunderstood  to  the  extent 
that  many  persons  in  the  United  States  hav« 
been  Influenced  to  believe  in  and  sympatbiz* 
with  communism;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  a  clear 
and  easily  understandable  definition  of  com- 
munism in  order  to  protect  the  people  <rf  tlie 
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United  State*  (rocn  Its  inaldlous  InlSuence 
Therefore 

Be  it  enmeted.  etc..  That  communism 
dMned  and  declared  to  be  not 
policy,  but  la  an  International  conspiracy 
an   athetatlc   and  an   antlrellglous 
which  advocates  and  practices 

adbvcralfOO.  revolution,  and 
of  nan  to  the  state,  ani 
baa  for  Its  purpoaaa  and  intenttons 
throw  of  any  democratic  or  other 
fovcmment  by  force  and  violence 
aary:  and 

Thit  any  person,  either  citizen  ^r  alien 
IB   the   United    States,    actively 
eoBimunlam  should  be  exposed  and  treated 
a  treasonable  enemy  of  the  United 
dealt  with  accordingly. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HbUSE 

Ml  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speake  r.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  th4  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaq  from 
Michigan? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

(Mr.  Cx.^wroRD  addressed  the  Eouse. 
Bt3^temarks  appear  in  the  Apperylix.J 
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Mr.  KLEIN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
mous  consent  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  last 
day  afternoon  the  general 
the  United  Nations  achieved  a 
triumph  for  justice  and  democracjy 
the  delegates  voted  to  partition 
and  to  set  up  a  new  national  gove 
there  for  the  Jews  who  have,  in 
of  their   brows,   in   the   labor 
hands,  and  in  danger  of  their  live 
the  desert   again  a  land  of 
honey. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  vote  wa 
personal  triumph  for  President 
Truman,  whom  I  am  proud  to 
leader,  and  in  behalf  of  the  JewLsh 
munity  of  America  I  am  glad  to 
to  pay  this  tribute  to  our 
great  leader,  a  great  humanltariin 
a  great  American. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
cessful  fight  of  the  American 
was  made  at  the  personal 
President  Truman,  and  over  the 
tion  of  some  officials  In  our  ow 
Department  as  well  as  those  in 
ish  foreign  and  colonial  offices. 

For  1900  years,  since  the  Romdn 
stros^ed  Jerusalem  and  drove  th 
from  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
have  been  a  scattered  nation 
their  eyes  have  turned  toward 
Land  as  a  national  home 
League  of  Nations  mandate  hop^: 
high,  but  Great  Britain  repudiated 
promises. 

Since  Hitler  the  dream  of  a 
home  has  become  a  grim  and 
necessity  for  a  land  in  which  the 
remnants  of  European  Jewry  can 
their  shattered  lives:  and  now.  mofe 
any  other  individual.  President 
has    opened    the    door    of 
through  the  action  of  the  United 

I  assure  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  world  Jewish  community  nor 
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honorable  people  anywhere  will  ever  lack 
in  gratitude  to  Harry  S.  Truman. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRo  and  include  part  of  a  program 
for  action  adopted  by  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention. 

Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  address  on  sea 
power  delivered  by  Col.  J.  H.  Fellows,  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

the  needs  of  america 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan?       -\ 

There  was  no  objection.         I 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  Member  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mrs.  Rogers]  was  telling  us  that 
she  intended  to  insist  that  we  keep  some 
gasoline  and  oil  and,  I  believe,  a  few 
other  things  here  in  America.  I  wonder 
if  she  has  realized  that  you  cannot  burn 
here  in  America  the  same  barrel  of  gaso- 
line you  send  abroad.  I  have  noted  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  that  she  has 
always  been  very  enthusiastically  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  which  would  help  the 
people  in  other  lands.  She  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  that  spirit  of  kindness  and  I 
join  with  her  in  that  desire  to  help  every- 
one who  needs  aid.  But  I  just  cannot 
figure  out  how  we  can  send  abroad  so 
much  and  maintain  our  strength  and 
power  here  at  home.  How  is  she  going 
to  use  that  same  gallon  of  gasoline  over 
there  and  in  this  country  at  the  same 
time?  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  carry  on 
that  kind  of  a  program  of  supporting  the 
whole  world  and  still  have  enough  left 
to  maintain  our  own  security.  I  have 
been  brought  to  this  inquiry  by  the  fact 
that  40  veterans  in  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, are  able  to  build  their  own  homes 
by  cooperative  efforts,  exchanging  work 
if  they  can  get  cement.  They  cannot 
get  the  cement  which  is  going  abroad. 
It  cannot  be  shipped  abroad  to  build 
bridges  and  at  the  same  time  be  used 
to  build  homes  in  Michigan.  I  hope  the 
gentlewoman,  when  she  discovers  how  we 
can  use  something  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time,  will  put  me  wise  because 
those  veterans  want  to  build  homes. 
They  insist  that  they  should  get  the  ce- 
ment and  other  materials  before  we  send 
it  abroad.  With  them  I  agree  even 
though  I  may  be  accused  of  being  an 
"America  Firster." 

ABANDONMENT  OP  POOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE  PROGRAM  IN  MEXICO 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  regrettable  that  the  program 
for  stamping  out  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease in  Mexico  has  been  practically 
abandoned. 

Through  releases  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  during  the  past  few 
months,  Members  of  Congress  were  led 
to  believe  that  the  vital  work  of  eradica- 
tion was  proceeding  properly.  We  find, 
however,  that  Congress  has  been  misled 
by  the  cflBcials  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  that  the  program  has  not 
been  at  all  effective  for  the  past  few 
months. 

I  cannot  support  the  program  now  pro- 
posed to  spend  millions  of  dollars  in 
Mexico  for  a  vaccination  program.  Ac- 
cording to  veterinarians,  who  certainly 
know,  vaccination  is  but  a  palliative  and 
cannot  possibly  do  the  job  that  must  be 
done.  The  only  manner  in  which  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  can  be  stamped 
out  is  through  the  destruction  and  burial 
of  the  animals  exposed  to  that  dread 
disease.  It  would  seem  that  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  protect  the 
border,  1,905  miles  in  length,  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  insofar  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  so.  This  will  require 
the  construction  of  high  wire  fences  pro- 
tecting the  area  on  our  side  of  the  border, 
as  well  as  that  on  the  Mexican  border, 
and  beyond  which  no  cloven  hoofed  ani- 
mal should  be  permitted  to  exist.  The 
fences  on  Iwth  borders  should  be  effi- 
ciently patrolled  so  that  no  diseased 
stray  could  enter  the  United  States  from 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  prob- 
lem is  as  critical  as  any  problem  facing 
us  today.  This  Nation  certainly  cannot 
afford  to  permit  the  spread  of  this  dread 
disease  into  our  great  meat  industry. 
Should  this  disease  become  rampant  in 
the  United  States  of  America  the  loss 
could  rim  into  billions  of  dollars.  How- 
ever, such  a  threat  should  not  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  alone  but  might  well  be 
calculated  in  terms  of  actual  hunger 
later  on. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  leave  to  include,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Stedman,  the  noted 
feature  writer  on  agricultural  subjects, 
which  appeared  in  the  November  30  issue 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and  is  en- 
titled "Foot-Mouth  War  Collapse  Perils 
Cattle  Industry." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

FOOT-MOtrrH    WAS   COLLAPSE    PE3ILS   CATTLC 
INDUSTKT 

(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman) 
Collapse  of  the  Joint  United  States-Mexi- 
can campaign  to  stamp  out  foot-and-mouth 
disease  following  Mexican  peasant  uprisings 
against  kUling  infected  cattle  has  confronted 
Midwest  agriculture  with  great  ultimate 
danger  and  is  arousing  some  concern  for 
the  safety  of  American  technicians,  includ- 
ing nine  Minnesotans,  employed  in  eradica- 
tion work. 

This  was  revealed  Saturday  night  as  ex- 
ecutives of  134  leading  livestock  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States,  including  Norris 
K.  Carnes.  of  Central  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  were  summoned  to  an 
emergency  meeting  at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in 
Chicago  today  of  the  Joint  livestock  com- 
mittee to  consider  steps  to  meet  the  crisis. 
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The  two  Governments  have  dropped  their 
campaign  to  eradicate  the  livestock  sickness 
by  exterminating  infected  and  exposed  ani- 
mals, and  have  Just  disclosed  a  shift  to 
a  fight  to  keep  the  dread  disease  within  a 
quarantine  zone.  But  this  zcne  is  so  vast 
that  the  diff.cultles  of  hemming  in  and  con- 
trolling the  livestock  plague  in  this  way  have 
spread  consternation  among  American  stock- 
men. 

These  men  say  that  If  the  malady  ever 
should  get  really  loose  in  this  country,  it 
might  destroy  in  present  form  the  Industry 
of  feeding  concentrations  of  livestock,  and 
inflict  disastrous  losses  and  changes  on  all 
agriculture. 

One  high-ranking  Washington  (^cial  told 
the  Pioneer  Press  by  phone  Saturday  night 
that  about  100  American  veterinarians  and 
sanitary  engineers  working  in  Mexico  have 
been  protected  by  the  Mexican  Army,  that  no 
American  has  been  harmed  though  several 
Mexicans  have  been  killed,  and  that  there 
are  no  grounds  known  to  him  for  concern 
for  the  safety  of  any  American. 

But  others  who  have  been  following  events 
in  the  Mexican  quarantine  zone,  whUe  not 
alarmed,  did  frankly  acknowledge  concern 
over  possible  consequences  of  Mexican  popu- 
lar indignation  in  some  places.  A  Mexican 
coworker  of  one  Minnesota  veterinarian  was 
reported  to  have  been  mobbed  and  killed  by 
Mexican  peons  on  one  day  when  the  Mln- 
nesotan  happened  to  be  Ul  and  absent,  and 
therefore  safe. 

A  Mexican  veterinarian  and  a  Mexican 
Army  officer  and  five  soldiers  were  set  upon 
several  weeks  ago  by  a  mob  of  several  hun- 
dred, were  shot  and  their  bodies  mutilated 
In  an  uprising  neai  Sen  Guio  in  northeast- 
ern Mich  oa  tan. 

According  to  reports,  the  lucky  Mlnnesotan 
was  Dr.  D.  F.  Werring,  of  Springfield,  al- 
though this  was  not  olBclally  confirmed. 

The  anger  of  the  Mexicans  has  flared  often 
because  the  cattle  serve  as  sources  of  food, 
draft  animals,  and  pets  to  the  peasant  fami- 
lies. These  were  aroused  by  bitter  harangues 
by  the  poUticians. 

The  United  States  Government  experts  fi- 
nally became  persuaded  that  the  disease  had 
had  too  great  a  start,  and  eradication  at- 
tempts were  inflicting  too  heavy  economic 
losses,  and  arousing  too  much  resentment  to 
succeed. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Werring,  four  other  Min- 
nesota veterinarians  who  are  in  Mexico  for 
the  United  States  Government's  part  in  the 
campaign  are  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  of  Crooks- 
ton;  Dr.  E.  H.  Braunworth,  of  Wbeaton;  Dr. 
Aaron  Antolnen,  of  Ortcnvllle;  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Whitcomb.  of  Reeds  Landing.  Four  Minne- 
sota sanitary  engineers  also  have  been  work- 
ing there. 

Probably  two-thirds  of  60  to  70  American 
veterinarians  are  likely  to  be  brought  honw 
soon,  but  the  sanitary  engineers  may  be 
asked  to  remain  for  some  time  In  the  fight 
to  stamp  out  any  new  outbreaks  outside  the 
quarantine  area. 

Dropping  of  the  fight  to  wipe  out  the  dis- 
ease in  Mexico  is  the  latest  defeat  suffered  in 
nearly  2  years  of  a  losing  effort  by  the  United 
States  Government,  although  at  times  Wash- 
ington ofBclals  made  hc^>eful  claims.  About 
a  year  of  that  time  was  taken  up  in  protests 
to  Mexico  over  her  admission  of  exp>osed  Zebu 
bulls  from  Brazil,  and  another  3  months 
were  consumed  in  writing  and  enacting  con- 
gressional legislation.  So  it  wasn't  luitil  last 
AprU  that  the  campaign  really  got  xmder  way. 
Thirty  million  dollars  had  been  spent  in 
exterminating  half  a  million  cattle,  includ- 
ing the  finest  dairy  herd  in  Mexico,  and  per- 
haps 300.000  smaller  animals. 

The  changes  and  losses  that  would  be 
forced  upon  the  American  livestock  industry 
by  a  sweep  of  the  disease  across  North 
America  are  not  even  imagined  by  most 
Americans,  Mr.  Carnes  said  Saturday  night 
before  leaving  for  Chicago.  The  losses  might 
run  into  the  billions  of  dollars  a  year,  and 


estinoatee  of  increases  in  production  costs  run 
up  to  20  percent,  he  said.  The  Uvestock 
exchanges  of  the  country,  including  the 
South  St.  Paul  Exchange  are  represented  on 
the  Joint  livestock  committee. 

Collapse  of  the  eradication  campaign  Is 
taken  by  stockmen  to  mean  that  this  coun- 
try will  be  compelled  in  self-defense  to  adopt 
stringent  controls  of  movements  across  the 
border  of  freight,  tourists,  and  traffic  that 
might  bring  in  the  disease  from  Mexico. 

Construction  of  a  tight-mesh  fence,  7  feet 
high,  along  2,000  miles  of  the  Mexican  bor- 
der at  a  cost  of  around  $6,000,000,  long  dis- 
cussed, now  will  become  among  the  essential 
steps  to  keep  diseased  domestic  and  game 
animals  of  Mexico  strictly  out  of  this  coun- 
try, stockmen  assert. 

The  danger  area  of  Mexico,  stretching  west- 
ward into  the  interior  from  the  Gulf  coast, 
extends  north  along  the  coast  near  Tampico 
to  a  point  only  300  miles  from  the  American 
border  at  the  nearest  point. 

THE   UNITED   NATIONS   AND  THE 
PALESTINE  FIASCO 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  two  paragraphs 
from  a  statement  made  by  Hon.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Sr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  evi- 
dent to  every  thinking  American  that  the 
members  of  the  so-called  United  Nations 
Organization  desire  to  subordinate  the 
United  States  to  their  domination. 

If  they  have  a  right  to  go  into  a  coun- 
try like  Palestine  and  dismember  It,  then 
they  will  probably  claim  the  right  to  turn 
Texas  and  California  back  to  Mexico, 
Louisiana  back  to  Prance,  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  back  to  Colombia. 

I  wonder  how  far  these  international 
moon  gazers  are  going  in  their  attempts 
to  drag  the  United  States  down  to  the 
level  of  Italy.  China.  India,  or  Russia. 

It  is  about  time  that  Americans  began 
to  be  heard,  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  There  is  going  to  be  such 
a  wave  of  resentment  against  this  sur- 
rendering of  the  powers  of  government 
to  foreign  influences  that  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  will  never  hear  the  last 
of  it. 

With  reference  to  this  subject  of  Pal- 
estine. I  want  to  quote  from  the  auto- 
biography of  Henry  Morgenthau,  Sr.,  one 
of  the  great  Jews  of  this  country  and  the 
brains  of  the  Morgenthau  family.  He 
said: 

Zionism  is  the  most  stupendous  fallacy  in 
Jewish  history.  I  assert  that  it  is  wrong  in 
principle  and  impossible  of  realization;  that 
it  is  unsound  in  its  economics,  fantastical 
in  its  politics,  and  sterile  in  its  spiritual 
ideals.  Where  it  is  not  pathetically  vision- 
ary, it  is  a  cruel  playing  with  the  hopes  of 
a  people  blindly  seeking  their  way  out  of 
age-long  miseries.  These  are  bold  and  sweep- 
ing assertions,  but  in  this  chapter  I  shall 
undertake  to  make  them  good. 

The  very  fervor  of  my  feeling  for  the  op- 
pressed of  every  race  and  every  land,  espe- 
cially for  the  Jews,  those  of  my  own  blood 
and  faith,  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  every 
tender  tie.  Impels  me  to  fight  with  all  the 
greater  force,  against  this  scheme,  which  my 
intelligence  tells  me  can  only  lead  them 
deeper  into  the  mire  of  the  past,  whUe  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  leading  them  to  the  height*. 


Blonlsm  Is  a  surrender,  not  a  aolutlcm.  It 
!•  a  retrogression  into  the  blackest  error,  and 
not  progresj  toward  the  light.  I  wUl  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  it  is  a  betrayal;  it  is  an 
eastern  European  proposal,  fathered  in  this 
country  by  American  Jews,  which,  If  It  were 
to  succeed,  would  cost  the  Jews  of  America 
most  that  they  have  gained  of  lit>erty,  equal- 
ity, and  fraternity. 

That  is  from  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
Jews  America  has  ever  seen,  warning 
the  world  against  the  stupendous  fallacy 
into  which  this  bunch  of  moon-gazers  in 
New  York  have  now  plunged. 

The  next  thing  we  hear  will  probably 
be  a  demand  that  America  send  soldiers 
to  protect  this  new  state. 

The  United  Nations  have  thus  waved 
a  red  flag  in  the  face  of  every  Arab,  in  the 
face  of  500,000,000  Moslems,  people  who 
were  our  friends,  and  have  turned  them 
against  the  American  people — because 
this  whole  thing  is  being  charged  against 
the  United  States. 

This  crazy  program  is  being  supported 
by  certain  alleged  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  oi*der  to  try  to  line  up  certain  elements 
in  New  York  in  the  next  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [lylr.  RamkikI 
has  expired. 

PALESTINE 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a?k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ta 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RCX:)NEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Rankin],  I 
feel  that  I  should  say  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  subject  he  Just  discussed  and  in 
referring  to  American  Jews  as  he  does,  he 
is  as  expertly  misinformed  as  he  usually 
is. 

1 3rield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
VESSELS    (H.  DOC.  NO.  468) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  by 
the  Clerk  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  present  authority  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  to  operate, 
sell,  and  charter  Government-owned  ves- 
sels which  were  built  during  the  war  will 
expire  on  February  29,  1948. 

It  is  now  clearly  apparent  that  this 
authority  must  be  continued  beyond  that 
date  in  order  to  prevent  a  break-down 
in  vital  shipping  services. 

Over  1,200  dry-cargo  vessels  are  now 
chartered  to  American  citizens  by  the 
Commission.  The  bulk  of  this  fleet  is 
devoted  to  carrjlng  vital  relief  cargo, 
chiefly  coal  and  grain  exports.  Its  con- 
tinued operation  will  be  essential  in  fur- 
nishing aid  to  foreign  countries  during 
this  winter.  Other  portions  of  this  char- 
tered fleet  are  devoted  to  essential  coast- 
wise and  intercoastal  services. 
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Under  Its  authority  to  operate 
the  Maritime  Commission 
era!  agents,  is  now  operating 
pasaenger  vessels  and  tankers 
essary  to  continue  the  authority 
operation  of  these  passenger  v 
we  are  to  meet  essential  needs  fo 
no  other  passenger  service  is 
While  the  number  of  tankers 
by  the  Commission  is  being 
duced  as  tankers  are  sold  under 
Sales  Act.  those  which  remain 
must  be  kept  in  operation  to 
averting  a  serious  world-wide 
of  petroleum. 

In  order  to  avoid  needless 
of  the  vJtal  services  now  being 
with  Government-owned  ships, 
ent  authority  of  the  Maritime 
sion  should  be  renewed  well  in 
of   its  expiration  date.     I 
therefore,  that  the  Congress 
sideration  to  this  matter  di^ng 
ent  session. 

There  are  other  questions  con: 
the  maritime  industry  which  will 
consideration  of  new  legislation 
near  future.     These  questions 
the  shipping  requirements  of 
pean  recovery  program  and 
range  requirements  of  our  own 
marine.    Our  most  immediate 
ever,  is  to  assure  the 
essential  shipping  services  by 
in  effect  the  present  provisions 
which  make  possible  the  use  of 
ment-owned  ships. 

Accordingly.  I  recommend 
provisions  of  law  be  extended  un 
30.  1949. 

Hamt  S.  Tr 

Thx  Whitx  Hottsx.  December  1 
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UEAVX  OF  AB8ZNCK 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Knitiscn  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  August  H.  Aniiresen  > 
on  account  of  illness  in  the  famil 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— REPORT  Ofl  GOV- 
ERNOR OP  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tht  House 
the  following  message  from  the  P  esident 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  by 
the  Clerk  and.  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  C  ommit- 
tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fiiheries 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions 
Public  Law  280.  Seventy-ninth 
approved  December  28.  1945.  I 
herewith  a  report  by  the  Governdr 
Panama  Canal  on  means  of  in(reasing 
the  capacity  and  security  of  the  ranama 
Canal. 

Hamt  S.  Trk 
The  Whtti  Housk.  December  1 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  Arevious 
order  of  the  House,  the  genth  woman 
from  Ohio  (Mrs.  Bolton]  is  recpgnized 
for  76  minutes. 

CALL  O*  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker]  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quoruixi  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After   counting.]      One   hundifed   and 
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Stites: 


twenty-nine  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.        

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  1391 


Allen,  m. 

Gore 

PhUbln 

Barden 

Grlffltha 

Powell 

Bland 

Hardy 

Price,  Fla. 

Blatnlk 

Hartley 

Reed.  NY. 

Bloom 

Heffernan 

Rees 

Buckley 

Hendricks 

Ricn 

Bulwlnkie 

Jennings 

Sabatb 

Byrne.  N  Y. 

Kefauver 

Scobllck 

Caae.  S  Dak. 

King 

Scrlvner 

CeUer 

Kirwan 

Sbeppard 

Clark 

Knuuion 

Simpson.  Pa. 

Clementa 

lane 

Smathers 

Cooley 

Lewis 

Smith.  Ohio 

Cooper 

Lucas 

Smith.  Va. 

Coudert 

Ludlow 

Stratton 

Dawson,  ni. 

McCowen 

Thomas,  N.  J 

Dlugell 

Marcan  tonic 

Vorys 

Domengeauz 

Meade.  Ky. 

Vursell 

Dom 

MltcbeU 

Wadsworth 

Dougbton 

MOTgan 

West 

Durham 

Morrison 

Wblttlngton 

Flaonagan 

Multer 

Wlggleswortb 

Fogarty 

NorreU 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Pulton 

Pfelfer 

Wilson,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Jenkins  of  Ohio  > .  On  this  roll  call  359 
Members  have  answered  to  th«r  names; 
a  quorum  is  present. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  IMrs.  Bolton] 
is  recognized. 

CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE,  THE  NEAR  EAST. 
AND  THE   MIDDLE   EAST 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sincere  sense  of  privilege  that  I  ad- 
dress myself  in  the  time  accorded  me 
by  unanimous  consent  on  Tuesday  last 
to  a  report  of  stewardship  in  the  matter 
of  funds  allotted  by  this  body  for  on- 
the-spot  study  of  conditions  in  certain 
areas  of  Europe  and  t^e  Near  and  Mid- 
dle East. 

It  has  been  a  satisfaction  as  well  as  a 
responsibility  to  share  in  this  appropri- 
ation which  has  made  possible  the  se- 
curing of  more  first-hand  knowledge 
than  the  House  has  ever  l)efore  had. 
Nothing  could  be  of  more  importance  at 
this  moment  inasmuch  as  one  of  the 
dramatic  results  of  the  tragic  holocaust 
we  call  World  War  n  has  been  the  change 
in  the  position  of  the  United  States 
among  the  nations.  For  many  years  be- 
fore the  war  there  had  been  developing 
a  warmth  of  feeling  toward  America,  an 
admiration  for  our  way  of  life,  an  eager- 
ness to  learn  frOm  us,  a  confidence  in  our 
sincerely  unselfish  desire  to  share  our 
joy  with  others.  Today  the  situation  has 
changed  somewhat,  for  during  World 
War  n  we  became  the  strongest  nation 
in  all  the  world.  We  developed  a  speed, 
a  capacity,  a  power  the  world  had  not 
seen.  Unfortunately  such  strength,  such 
power,  does  not  build  friendship;  rather 
does  It  create  envy  and  fear  which  can 
qtiickly  turn  to  hatred. 

More  unfortunately  still,  the  events 
that  put  us  in  the  forefront  did  not  de- 
velop synchronously,  wisdom  and  Judg- 
ment. Rather  did  they  give  to  those  in 
authority  the  arrogance  of  the  youth 
who  in  his  ignorance  is  so  certain  he  can 


handle  everything.  To  gamble  with  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  dangerous  business, 
and  we  gambled.  Should  we  now  fail  to 
see  and  to  face  realistically  the  results 
of  appeasement  policies  or  should  we 
blindly  refuse  to  face  facts  at  this  all- 
too-late  date,  we  may  well  destroy  our 
world.  We  dare  not  continue  on  the  old 
road,  our  responsibility  is  too  great. 
But.  to  find  the  best  spot  upon  which  to 
set  our  feet  on  a  new  trail  which  is.  as 
yet.  not  even  blazed,  takes  vision,  in- 
domitable courage,  and  inexhaustible 
faith. 

Fortunately  it  takes  a  lot  of  little 
things,  too.  which,  when  joined  together 
and  added  up.  give  the  mechanics,  the 
formulas,  that  go  to  make  up  these  great 
strengths. 

The  first  of  these  is  first-hand  knowl- 
edge— and  that  can  be  had  only  by  going 
and  seeing,  by  listening  and  under- 
standing. Congress  never  appropriated 
money  for  more  vital  and  constructive  a 
purpose  than  the  appropriation  made 
this  summer  which  sent  its  Members  out 
to  have  a  look-see — some  within  our  own 
borders,  others  out  across  the  world. 
These  were  no  junkets.  These  were 
serious,  hard-working  men  and  women 
out  on  Government  business,  sensitive 
to  the  need  of  first-hand  knowledge  and 
determined  to  get  it.  That  some  may 
have  gone  out  with  ideas  too  rigidly  set 
to  be  able  to  recognize  anything  not  fit- 
ting preconceived  notions  is.  of  course, 
possible.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  were  but  a  very  few  of  these 
and  that  by  and  large  we  looked  and  lis- 
tened with  open  eyes  and  ears  as  well  as 
eager  minds.  The  beneficial  results  can- 
not be  measured. 

Several  travelers  have  already  spoken 
in  this  well,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  they  have  brought  back 
much  that  we  shall  find  of  Inestimable 
value  in  the  months  to  come.  No  Con- 
gress has  ever  faced  so  great  a  responsi- 
bility, for  no  Congress  has  ever  had  in 
its  hands  the  fate  of  all  the  world. 
Surely  we  need  every  bit  of  information, 
of  impression,  of  fact,  and  of  vision  we 
can  secure,  and  then  we  need  to  use  it 
with  deep  humility.  Insofar  as  we  are 
wise,  insofar  as  we  are  understanding, 
insofar  as  we  are  selfiess.  shall  we  be 
indestructible  instruments  of  the  forces 
of  eternal  truth. 

BUBcoMMrrm  no.  s 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  recent  recess 
of  the  Congress  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
among  those  sent  out  across  the  world. 
It  is  the  special  responsibility  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  to  con- 
cern itself  with  many  vital  matters  in- 
cluded under  the  heading  of  "movements 
that  cut  across  national  boundaries." 
These  have  a  very  wide  range  indeed. 
Among  other  things,  they  have  to  do  with 
International  health,  with  the  elimina- 
tion ofMisease  in  all  the  far  reaches  of 
the  globe  as  well  as  in  nearby  areas,  dan- 
gerous to  our  safety  in  an  age  where  time 
and  space  are  no  longer  of  much  account. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  status  of 
women,  with  the  dream  of  a  world  where 
children  will  be  bom  with  sound  bodies 
and  free  minds,  to  be  reared  with  imder- 
standing  in  environments  of  opportunity. 
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They  have  to  do  with  the  wages  and  the 
working  conditions  of  those  who  toil, 
with  their  relations  to  those  who  employ 
them.  But  that  is  not  all  that  is  meant 
by  "movements  that  cut  across  national 
boundaries,"  for  we  are  charged  with 
the  explosive  a^;>ects  of  such  move- 
ments as  communism,  fascism.  Zionism, 
nationalism,  and  so  forth. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  one  per- 
son, nor  any  small  group  of  people,  could 
possibly  study  all  these  many  aspects  of 
the  rapidly  whirling  life  of  the  world  to- 
day in  so  short  a  time.  We  did  not  at- 
tempt to  do  so.  But  in  order  to  bring 
back  to  you  as  broad  a  picture  as  possible 
we  subdivided  our  tiny  group  somewhat 
according  to  individual  interests  and 
backgrounds  of  knowledge. 

Our  subcommittee  as  a  whole  spent 
days  in  London.  Paris,  and  Rome.  Our 
eminent  colleague.  Congressman  Donald 
L.  Jackson,  of  California,  spent  some 
weeks  in  Greece  and  went  to  Turkey,  ac- 
companied by  a  no  less  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House,  Congressman  Olin 
E.  Teactte.  of  Texas,  who,  while  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, was  thoroughly  qualified  to  evalu- 
ate conditions  in  those  areas  against  a 
background  of  grim  experience  and  with 
a  deep  and  consecrated  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. They  have  prepared  a  report 
that  none  of  you  can  afford  to  miss.  It 
will  be  ready  in  a  very  few  days. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Franklin  J. 
Malonby,  with  one  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
George  S.  Pettee,  gave  himself  to  the  task 
of  making  a  detailed,  first-hand  study  of 
the  results  of  nationallEation  of  industry 
in  European  countries,  the  impact  of 
Communist  methods,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  today's  Europe  as  practically  evi- 
denced. His  report  also  will  be  well  worth 
your  most  careful  attention. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  the  Near 
East  in  1945.  Congressman  Chester  E. 
Merrow,  the  able  Representative  from 
New  Hampshire's  First  District,  and  I 
chose  as  our  main  area  for  study  Cairo 
and  the  countries  of  the  great  Arabian 
Peninsula,  with  the  strategically  situated 
and  completely  fascinating  land  of  Iran. 
Congressman  Merrow  concerned  himself 
more  especially  with  certain  aspects  in 
which  he  had  particular  interest.  I  em- 
phasized others. 

Our  original  program  would  have 
brought  us  all  toc;ether  again  in  Cairo  the 
first  week  of  November  with  about  a 
month  to  spend  in  north  Africa,  but  a 
cable  from  our  honorable  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Eaton], 
calling  us  to  a  special  committee  meeting 
on  November  10,  canceled  this  part  of 
our  proposed  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  want  to  report  that  no 
chairman  ever  worked  with  a  finer  group. 
Their  quality  evidenced  itself  first  in  the 
long  daily  conferences  we  had  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  en  route  to  London,  in 
a  thousand  different  ways  of  thoughtful- 
ness  where  the  chairman  was  concerned, 
and  in  the  arduous  work  they  did. 

But  there  was  one  serious  disappoint- 
ment that  I  as  chairman  had  to  face  and 
accept,  difficult  as  this  was.    That  was 


tlie  inability  of  one  of  the  subcommittee 
to  make  the  trip.  I  had  counted  upon 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Congressman  Thomas  E.  Moa- 
gan,  to  cover  the  health  study,  and  con- 
fess that  I  shall  never  be  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  uiuible  to  do  so.  You 
see,  I  was  aware  that  several  years  ago, 
quite  at  his  own  expense.  Dr.  Thomas  £. 
Morgan  had  made  a  personal  survey  of 
some  of  the  devastated  countries  which 
gave  him  an  invaluable  background  for 
comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  As  a  fellow  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  I  have 
grown  to  respect  my  quiet  colleague  most 
sincerely.  As  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee I  know  that  the  House  has  been 
deprived  of  much  valuable  information, 
so  I  remain  unreconcilable. 

■T  SHIP  TO  EMCLAMD 

In  coming  before  you  today,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  do  not  bring  you  the  formal  report 
of  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  That  will  be  submit- 
ted in  due  time.  Rather  do  I  bring  you 
observations  and  impressions  with  cer- 
tain conclusions  which  have  resulted 
from  the  experience  that  has  been  my 
privilege. 

Sailing  September  18  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth,  we  used  several  hours  of  every 
day  for  discussions  and  conferences. 
These  gave  opportunity  for  clarification, 
for  orientation,  and  for  a  pointing-up  of 
our  purposes  that  nothing  else  could 
have  done.  Add  to  this  the  talks  with 
such  people  as  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  long  a 
member  of  Parliament,  with  Miss  Alice 
Bacon,  Labor  member  of  Parliament, 
with  Mr.  Morgan  Phillips,  secretary  of 
the  Labor  Party,  with  oil  and  transport 
men,  and  with  a  selected  group  of  women, 
some  going  to  a  woman's  international 
meeting  in  Paris,  others  coming  from  the 
Philadelpftiia  conference,  and  you  can  see 
that  our  sea  voyage  gave  us  a  full  and 
profitable  introduction  to  some,  at  least, 
of  the  conditions  we  were  to  look  into. 

To  me,  England  presented  a  grimness 
I  saw  nowhere  else.  Everyone's  clothes 
need  renewal,  most  buildings  still  need 
repair  and  paint.  The  dank  chill  of  the 
average  service  flat  creeps  into  your  very 
bones.  The  better  ones  have  one  electric 
heater  metered  by  shillings  in  a  slot;  but 
the  walls  are  damp  and  cold  straight 
through,  some  so  saturated  that  water 
actually  runs  down  onto  the  floor.  Hard 
on  little  children  and  inexpressibly  hard 
on  old  people.  Yet,  I  heard  on  every  side, 
from  all  sorts  end  kinds.  "What  we  need 
is  a  hard  winter."  But  if  such  develops, 
many  of  England's  old  people  will  not  be 
there  in  the  spring. 

The  unusually  sunny  summer  had 
given  everyone  2  or  3  months  of  a  more 
varied  and  a  more  palatable  diet,  but 
that  was  over,  and  they  were  reverting  to 
their  cabbage,  their  sprouts,  their  beet- 
root, carrot,  and  turnip  diet,  with  what  is 
equivalent  to  about  two  chops  a  week  in 
meat  and  now  and  again  fish.  If  only 
they  could  have  put  up  some  of  these 
precious  summer  fruits  and  vegetables 
against  the  winter.  But  there  is  little 
sugar,  and  what  there  is  is  tightly  ra- 
tioned, and  containers  have  long  since 
become  more  precious  than  diamonds, 
more  valuable  than  furs,  and  far  more 


scarce,  and  refrigeration  as  we  under- 
stand the  term  just  does  not  exist 
Indeed,  all  household  supplies  are  In 
short  supply  and  tightly  rationed,  and 
clothes  as  well,  yet  British  women  in 
dresses  that  have  been  turned  not  only 
once  but  sometimes  twice,  cheered  up 
with  bits  of  brave  color  here  and  there, 
many  of  them  slockingless,  and  British 
men  in  their  worn  and  shiny  clothes 
and  frayed  shirts  are  saying  with  com- 
plete conviction.  "If  we  have  a  hard 
winter,  we'll  pull  out  of  this." 

From  what  background  does  this 
come?  Some  would  say  it  emanated 
from  the  hope  of  those  who  look  to  the 
speedy  overthrow  of  what  they  consider 
an  inept,  ignorant,  vd  incompetent 
Labor  government.  But  that  is  not  ac- 
curate, it  is  said  by  those  who  want  the 
Labor  government  retained. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced  and  that 
is  that  we  here  have  very  little  under- 
standing of  the  forces  that  put  the  Labor 
government  in.  The  fact  that  all  groups 
were  held  together  with  a  certain  mag- 
nificence through  the  war  by  the  amaz- 
ing force  and  inspiration  of  Winston 
Churchill  did  not  mean  that  people  In 
all  walks  of  life  had  not  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  backwardness  of  the 
Conservatives,  of  their  inability  to  see 
their  outworn  methods  in  the  light  of  the 
changed  world.  This  was  responsible.  In 
a  certain  degree  at  least,  for  the  election 
of  a  Lal>or  government.  We  should  be 
aware  also  of  the  considerable  group  of 
young  Conservatives  who  voted  for  and 
still  uphold  the  present  government,  cer- 
tain that  the  Conservatives  must  be  puri- 
fied by  the  fire  of  reality  if  their  return 
to  ijower  is  to  be  anything  short  of  trag- 
edy. Nor  should  we  forget  the  effect  of 
that  election  upon  some  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  who  were  thoroughly  out  of 
sympathy  with  their  own  outworn  gov- 
ernments and  who,  because  they  could 
find  nothing  better  anywhere,  were  cast- 
ing their  eyes  eastward.  The  whole  at- 
mosphere of  Europe  changed  when  the 
Labor  government  went  in,  and  eyes  once 
more  turned  westward.  Should  we  not  be 
a  little  grateful  for  that?  Certainly,  we 
should  not  forget  it. 

The  fact  that  Labor  went  in  on  unful- 
fUlable  promises  that  they  have  not  as 
yet  had  the  courage  to  acknowledge  as 
such,  and  that  they  have  not  yet  faced 
up  to  cold  reality  is,  at  this  moment  in 
time,  more  than  regrettable,  but  still  very 
human.  We  should  know,  for  it  has  hap- 
pened here. 

If  we  feel  the  leadership  unequal  to  Its 
task  should  we  not  recall  that  most  of 
those  who  could  have  led  England 
through  these  troublous  times  lie  buried 
where  poppies  blow? 

But  I  have  confidence  that  with  or 
without  a  hard  winter,  Britain  will  face 
up  to  the  new  conditions  and  pull  out. 

BRITTSB  MED  WtM  MODESMBATIOM 

The  economic  situation  In  England  is 
somewhat  parallel  to  the  political  one. 
For  years  owners  took  everjrthing  out  of 
the  business,  out  of  the  mines,  and  put 
little  or  nothing  back.  I  remember  going 
to  see  some  of  their  factories  in  1944 — the 
new  war  ones,  streamlined  and  light; 
others,  for  foiir.  five,  and  six  generations 
In  the  same  family,  unhelievably  dark. 
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Prance  is  something  else  sjgain — and 
the  happenings  of  these  last  d  ays  are  all 
the  evidence  ansone  should  need  to  be 
convinced  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  recognizes 
us  as  her  great  adversary  in  t  le  ruthless 
methods  she  is  employing  to  c  ontrol  one 
of  the  keys  to  western  Eu:  ope.  The 
Kremlin  is  determined  to  hai-e  Prance. 
The  Prench  have  shovf  n  their  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  such  dominailof .  but  they 
cannot  go  it  atone. 

As  a  baekground  for  our  pr^nt  Judg- 
ments we  should  remind  oi  rselves  of 
the  courageous  action  of  the  Ramadier 
govwiunent  last  spring  when  (  ommunist 
— uAirs  were  removed.  '  liey  had 
learned  from  bitter  experience  that  even 
one  Communist  within  the  g  nernment 
means  the  sabotaging  of  even  construc- 
tive effort  that  Is  attempted  and  they 
were  successful  in  freeing  hem^elves 
from  such  direct  destructive  influences. 
But  they  have  been  unable  to  rid  Prance 
of  the  indirect  but  grimly  determined 
persistence  of  Kremlin -directs  d  Commu 
nists  to  disrupt  their  economic 
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after  th'.>  municipal  elections 
to  old  friends  we  were  able  t<  > 
Uons  and  opinions  from  mori 
exceedingly  well-informed  em  >assy  staff. 
Again  I  found  saturated  wall  >.  no  hope 
of  heat  and  a  minimum  of  Hi  :ht.  Food 
in  France  has  always  been  less  drab  than 
in  England,  and  it  tastes  good  today 
But  the  heart  of  French  subiistence  is 
bread — grain — in  ways  that  i  either  the 
British  nor  we  can  wholly  understand 
The  core  of  Prance  is  the  pei  isant  who. 
after  the  war  of  1870.  wenL  into  his 
hoardings  of  gold  and  paid  G  ;rmany  off 
In  4S  hours.  The  peasant  is  still  a  de- 
ciding factor  and  he  is  still  hoarding, 
but  this  time  it  is  not  money-  -it  is  what 
Is  even  more  necessary  to  th<  world  to- 
day— food.  He  now  feeds  moch  of  his 
grain  to  his  animals,  and  he  2  aves  it  for 
seed.  He  has  learned  to  eat  meat  not 
once  a  week  as  he  used  to  d( .  but  once 
or  even  more  daily,  and  he  111  es  it.  No. 
U  is  not  going  to  be  easy  o  get  the 
French  peasant  to  part  with  tlese  things 
for  francs  that  have  no  Vilue.  when 
there  are  no  goods  he  wa4ts  in  the 
market. 

But  I  would  ask  you  at  this  point 
whether  the  independent  free  American 
farmer,  to  say  nothing  of  tf  e  farming 
Industr}-.  is  not  following  a  somewhat 
similar  course? 

■JICX  MAaKXT 

One  of  the  contributing  factors  to  dis- 
content in  France  is  the  thr  ving  black 
market,  which  among  England's  more 
law-ahidlng  dtiaens  prospers  little.  If 
you  have  money  you  can  hav  ^  anything 
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you  want  in  Prance.  If  you  have  not.  you 
are  fertile  soil  for  Communist  propa- 
ganda. The  Communists  are  using  the 
reductions  of  the  bread  ration  with  all 
their  fiendish  capacity— and  the  himgry 
listen. 

rucNCH  sLzcnoMs 

The  swing  to  the  right  evidenced  by  the 
Prench  municipal  elections  was  without 
question  given  a  lilt  by  the  calling  of  our 
special  session.  Had  this  swing  not  been 
in  industrial  areas'it  would  have  been  of 
little  moment,  but  it  came  from  cities, 
from  industrial  towns,  and  it  so  heart- 
ened the  people  that  it  was  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  reasons  for  the  shift  of 
Communist  tactics  from  pressures  and 
propaganda  to  open  war  upon  the  free 
institutions  of  Prance.  Having  read  the 
Communi.st  posters,  incredible  in  the 
viciousness  of  their  attacks  upon  the 
United  States,  having  read  the  Paris 
newspapers  on  the  sF>ot,  having  seen  some 
of  the  handbills  flooding  the  city.  I  con- 
fess to  an  inability  to  understand  how 
men  can  say.  "I  am  not  for  this  aid  un- 
less France  stops  the  striken "  Can  they 
not  realize  that  the  Commies  do  not 
propose  to  let  the  strikes  abate  in  the 
slightest  if  they  can  keep  them  going? 
Can  they  not  see  the  dark  hand  of  Mos- 
cow keeping  the  fire  going  under  the  pot 
of  discontent  and  despair?  The  Kremlin 
has  been  successful  in  forcing  the  Rama- 
dier government  out,  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
new  government  under  M.  Schuman. 
They  will  continue  their  disruptive  work 
hopeful  of  continuing  confusion  and  of 
ultimately  getting  one  of  their  members 
in.  If  they  do.  our  chances  of  keeping 
Prance  out  from  under  the  iron  curtain 
will  be  definitely  lessened,  and  the  meth- 
ods we  shall  have  to  employ  will  be  in- 
creasingly more  costly. 

We  are  here  in  special  session  to  con- 
sider interim  aid  for  France.  Italy.  Aus- 
tria, and  I  hope  for  China,  but  I  wish 
there  were  a  way  to  make  us  face  up  to 
the  undiluted  truth  of  the  matter  which 
is  that  we  are  in  a  bitter  war  as  yet  with- 
out guns:  that  we  still  have  a  chance  to 
shove  the  fighting  well  into  the  future, 
but  only  by  going  all-out  in  this  "cold 
war"  declared  upon  us  by  the  ruthless 
men  of  the  Kremlin,  whose  relentless 
purpose  is  to  liquidate  all  those  who  re- 
fuse to  accept  their  domination. 

KOICS 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Lodge  J  has  given  us  a 
picture  of  conditions  in  Italy  as  he  saw 
them  that  show  the  same  strategy  being 
applied  there  as  has  been  used  in  France. 
De  Gasperi  has  so  far  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing himself  in  power.  If  he  falls  and 
tlie  Communists  obtain  a  place  in  the 
government,  sabotage  will  increase  in 
leaps  and  bounds. 

All  this  was  evident  to  us  even  though 
we  made  Rome  only  an  overnight  stop- 
ping place.  But  even  this  was  enough  to 
register  the  changed  aspect  of  the  people 
since  our  last  sight  of  them  in  1945. 
Then  they  gave  every  appearance  of  dis- 
couragement, of  hopelessness.  Not  so 
now.  Their  steps  are  strong,  their  eyes 
are  alight,  their  chins  are  up  and  their 
smiles  a  Joy  to  see.  A  new  determination 
ndiated  from  them  which  gives  one  hope 


that  with  a  litUe  help  at  this  crucial 
moment,  as  an  assurance  that  we  ri?cog- 
nize  their  situation  in  the  relentless  bat- 
tle being  waged  by  Moscow  against  :hem 
and  against  us.  that  this  will  give  .hem 
the  strength  to  win  through. 

ATHENS 

Athens  was  disturbing,  for  then;  the 
worker  long  has  been  the  to<ri  and  the 
prey  of  whatever  group  was  In  power. 
His  attitude  now  seems  to  be  that  jis  he 
could  not  be  worse  off  he  might  poi;sibly 
take  a  chance  on  communism  and  see 
if  it  has  something  better  to  offer.  Add 
to  that  the  lack  of  water  in  the  Athens 
area  due  to  the  emptying  by  the  Germans 
of  the  great  Marathon  Dam.  which  :akes 
7  years  to  fill,  and  you  have  a  situation 
piled  on  top  of  the  continuous  guerrilla 
war  that  would  dishearten  the  most 
courageous  government.  But  Greece 
will  be  given  you  in  detail  by  othei^. 

THE  NEAH  CAST 

I  come  now  to  the  area  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Merkow  1  and  I.  with  our  two  secretaries 
and  two  men  from  the  State  Department, 
gave  ourselves  for  nearly  a  month. 

Cairo  was  to  have  been  our  first  port 
of  call  and  our  center  of  operations.  But 
cholera  broke  out  in  Egypt  and  changed 
our  program  completely. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  map  you  will  see 
at  a  glance  the  dramatic  position  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  It  is  in  very  truth  a 
bridge  between  the  West  and  the  East, 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  For  thou- 
sands of  years  caravans  have  made  their 
way  across  it  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Himalayas  and  to  the  shores  of  India, 
from  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  to  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf — for 
thousands  of  years. 

The  discovery  of  oil  under  these  bar- 
ren sands  has  been  filled  with  dramatic 
consequences.  All  eyes  focus  jealously 
upon  the  countries  of  the  Near  East. 

IKAN 

Again  look  at  the  map.  Just  beyond 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  countries  we 
include  in  the  Near  East,  but  definitely 
a  vital  part  of  the  Eiu-ope-to-Asia  bridge, 
are  two  important  countries — Iran  and 
Afghanistan.  Both  are  on  the  souh- 
ern  borders  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  are  at 
the  moment  antagonistic  to  Commu- 
nist effdrts.  But  just  suppose  Russia 
should  decide  to  move  across  the  fntn- 
tiers.  What  is  there  in  either  country 
to  stop  the  advance  of  a  million  or  more 
trained  and  equipped  men?  Take  jiist 
Iran  and  be  realistic  for  a  momeat. 
Could  a  few  inexperienced  divisions  with 
a  handful  of  passenger  planes  stop  such 
an  advance?  At  Aba  dan,  at  the  north - 
em  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  the  larg»  st 
refinery  in  the  world.  A  few  miles  away 
in  the  tiny  country  of  Kuwait  is  the  rich- 
est oil  field  yet  proven.  And  what  is 
there  to  hinder  a  further  descent  upxm 
Bahrein  and  the  fabulous  fields  of  Saudi 
Arabia? 

As  it  happens.  Iran  Is  the  one  United 
Nations  success.  In  addition  the  Iran- 
ians gave  proof  this  October  of  a  fine 
courage  when  the  Parliament  refused  to 
ratify  the  Russian  oil  agreement  by  a 
vote  of  102  to  2.  We  were  there  and  fdt 
the  excitement  and  the  upsurge  of  patri^ 
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otlsm  that  resulted.  There  was  no  reac- 
tion from  Moscow  at  the  time,  but  I  have 
here  a  clipping  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  with  a  Tehran  date  line 
of  November  5  that  indicates  the  subtle 
underground  methods  of  their  insidious 
propaganda. 

AKOICAN  MISSIONS  HV  TCBIAN 

We  have  two  small  missions  in  Tehran, 
one  military  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Robert  W.  Grow,  and  one  to  the  gen- 
darmerie, tmder  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwartzkopf .  Little  by  little  they  have 
accepted  and  begim  to  use  the  sugges- 
tions and  advice  given  them.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  groups  are  one  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  friendliness.  There  is  no 
diCBculty  between  the  heads  of  the  mis- 
sions and  the  Ambassador.  The  young 
shah,  grown  from  a  charming,  serious 
young  man  into  a  mature,  thoughtful 
and  increasingly  able  ruler  in  the  2  years 
since  oiu*  last  audience  with  him.  evi- 
dences his  confidence  in  our  Ambassador, 
George  V.  Allen.  All  work  in  the  closest 
harmony  for  one  purpose:  To  build  a 
lasting  friendship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  to  assist  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment to  strengthen  the  units  upon  which 
it  depends  for  internal  order  and  external 
security.  It  is  our  conviction  that  the 
agreement  between  this  country  and 
Iran  covering  these  important  missions 
must  not  only  be  continued,  but  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  make 
possible  to  these  courageous  people  a 
more  adequate  air  protection,  a  better 
equipped  and  trained  military  establish- 
ment and  more  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  and  our  way  of  life. 


Here  let  me  say  that  everyw^here  we 
went  in  the  Near  East  we  found  a  de- 
mand for  and  a  tragic  lack  of  informa- 
tion about  America.  No  books,  no  maga- 
zines, no  newspapers — even  for  our  staffs. 
The  latest  paper  found  during  our  stay 
in  Tehran  in  late  October  bore  the  date 
line  of  September  18.  With  all  the  mU- 
llons  of  feet  of  documentary  and  other 
film  we  have  available,  were  it  not  for 
the  Army  mission  there  wouldn't  be  an 
inch  in  Persia.  Penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  have  we  been  at  a  time  when  all 
the  world  wants  to  know  of  us. 

Is  it  not  amusing — or  It  is  tragic— that 
we  who  talk  so  much  at  this  end  of  our 
way  of  life,  who  advertise  ad  nauseam, 
have  failed  to  make  any  real  effort  to 
give  other  people  a  picture  of  oui*  day- 
by-day  living.  How  can  we  expect  them 
to  refuse  to  believe  the  falsehoods  with 
which  they  are  being  fiooded  day  after 
day,  month  after  month,  year  after  year? 
No  books,  no  magazines,  few  if  any  pic- 
tures Jn  some  of  the  countries  where 
commercial  films  go,  often  give  a  basis 
for  belief  in  the  subtle  as  well  as  the 
crude  propaganda  which  is  no  help. 

AOaCULTUKAI,  POSSIBILITIBB 

We  were  asked  to  give  consideration 
wherever  possible  to  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  these  Near  East  countries 
with  a  view  to  determining  what  if  any 
justification  there  might  be  lor  the  hope 
that  a  proportion  of  the  needs  of  western 
Europe  now  shut  away  from  Soviet  and 
satellite  country  production  might  be 
met  tr  making  such  development 
pcKsible. 


You  will  recall  that  during  the  war  the 
United  States  Army  was  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  an  Irrigation  project 
In  the  desert  of  Saudi  Arabia  where  wells 
bubble  up  at  intervals  from  the  groimd. 
This  proved  tremendously  successful  and 
not  only  saved  shipping  but  was  a  boon 
to  our  troops.  Thanks  to  quick  action 
when  the  Army  abandoned  It  almosc  over 
night,  this  experiment  is  being  carried 
on  by  American  agricultural  experts, 
financed  by  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment Here  is  a  2.000-acre  tract  which, 
thanks  to  American  know-how  and 
friendly  agreements,  produces  wheat, 
alfalfa,  watermelon,  melon,  squash,  egg- 
plant, broccoli,  onions,  carrots,  beets, 
cabbage,  and  so  forth.  Why  should  this 
not  be  extended  and  the  surphis  produce 
be  exported? 

rOOD  AKB  nuQ 

But  it  is  in  Iraq  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sibilities for  agricultural  production 
exist.  It  would  be  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  riches  contained  in  the  long 
unused  and  constantly  acciunulating  soil 
of  the  Euphrates  Valley.  In  1045  it  was 
estimated  that  something  over  four  and 
one-half  million  people  live  in  Iraq.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  between  the  eighth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  it  contained  a  full 
20.000,000.  There  actually  is  in  exist- 
ence still  the  remains  of  nn  old  dam  and 
canal  system  destroyed  by  the  Mongols 
between  the  twelfth  arid  thirteenth  cen- 
turies which  could  be  made  usable  again 
with  comparatively  little  expense  or 
effort. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  ancient 
valley  could  indeed  stage  a  "second 
blooming"  and  could  play  a  vital  part  In 
supplying  food  to  western  Europe.  This 
fact  should  be  remembered,  as  we  take 
up  our  ever-increasing  and  inescapable 
responsibilities  for  world  peace. 

THE   ABAU 

BjTia  and  Lebanon  offer  agrictilture 
possibilities  also,  though  in  somewhat 
lesser  degrees.  Here  we  find  people  with 
centuries  of  experience  in  irrigation,  in 
agriculture,  just  begirmlng  to  come  out 
from  under  the  disheartening  and  stulti- 
fying effects  of  400  years  under  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  It  was  the  Arab's  knowl- 
edge of  terraces,  of  irrigation,  that 
covered  the  hillsides  of  ancient  days  '«rith 
fruit  and  the  plains  with  grain.  This 
knowledge  has  lain  dormant  and  al- 
though the  generation  may  not  have 
thrown  off  the  full  effects  of  Tiukish  rule, 
their  sons  and  daughters  are  doing  so 
with  an  energy  that  is  inspiring. 

The  greatest  factor  in  this  rebirth,  has 
been  the  American  University  of  Beirut, 
where  for  80  years  American  education 
has  been  freely  theirs  and  American 
principles  have  been  lived.  The  com- 
pleteness with  which  they  absorbed  the 
democratic  ideas  and  ideals  can  be  meas- 
ured somewhat  by  their  reaction  to  what 
they  consider  our  infidelity  to  these  very 
ideals  In  our  agreement  to  a  plan  wliich 
they  interpret  as  an  effort  to  take  from 
them  some  of  their  land  and  to  fcrcc 
upon  them  an  aUen  minority.  Our  at- 
titude has  bewBdered  and  angered  them, 
but  it  has  gone  far  deeper  than  can  yet 
be  meastired,  for  they  feel  we  have  be- 
trayed them  both  morally  and  spirit- 
ually.   To  fail  to  understand  this  is  to 


fail  to  comprehend  the  heart  of  the  pres- 
ent Arab  point  of  view  relative  to  Pales- 
tine. 

Regardless  of  the  validity  or  the  in- 
validity of  the  arguments  put  forward  by 
both  Arabs  and  Jews,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  the  integrity,  not  only  of 
our  Government  but  of  every  individual 
American,  that,  not  only  the  arguments 
themselves,  but  their  background  be  very 
widely  known  aiMl  understood. 

I  dwell  up(Mi  the  Arab  point  of  view  be- 
cause until  very  recently  few  people  knew 
they  had  one.  Even  now  there  is  a  mini- 
mum of  actual  knowledge  about  them  in 
America.  To  continue  to  interpret  this 
ancient  people  with  their  rich  culture, 
their  art,  their  scientific  background,  as  if 
they  were  all  something  between  beings 
of  a  fantastic  world  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  fast-riding  desert  tribes  who 
swoop  down  from  the  hills  to  carry  off 
women  and  children,  would  be  the 
height  of  folly.  We  need  to  know  much 
more  of  the  picture,  that  is  certain. 

TBS    JEWS 

Having  taken  you  out  along  the  Arab 
road  let  me  return  to  my  main  theme  of 
the  possible  productivity  of  the  Near  East 
via  the  road  of  the  Jew.  Two  things  are 
important  as  background  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  Zionist  movement — one  is  the 
complete  and  passionate  belief  incul- 
cated in  the  synagogues  down  the  cen- 
turies that  God  chose  the  sons  of  Judah 
as  His  own,  and  that  He.  in  all  His 
majesty  and  power,  gave  them  thi« 
much-disputed  land.  The  other  is  the 
Hitler  persecutions  and  the  consequent 
horrors  visited  upon  the  victims  which 
in  the  minds  of  many  can  be  brought  to 
an  end  only  by  settlement  in  this  Prom- 
ised Land.  Why  should  they  consider 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  live  with- 
in the  borders?  Did  not  the  Lord  Je- 
hovah give  it  to  His  own?  Unless  you 
can  understand  the  depth  of  this  belief, 
you  will  fail  to  evaluate  the  situation 
with  realism. 

But  I  digress  overlong  and  must  re- 
turn to  the  matter  we  were  asked  to 
illuminate  to  say  quite  simply  that  it 
would  appear  that  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula could  be  and  should  be  a  granary 
for  a  large  area  of  the  world.  This  is 
of  vast  importance  to  our  western  civ- 
ilization. But  without  mutual  confi- 
dence, is  it  not  a  good  deal  to  expect 
that  further  steps  in  that  direction  will 

be  taken? 

on. 

This  same  confidence  is  involved  in 
the  vast  oil  developments  upon  which 
the  United  States  and  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  rely  for  much  of  the  oil 
supply  needed  for  th^  reestablishment. 
Let  us  look  at  this  particular  situation 
for  a  moment. 

Thanks  to  a  number  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, the  incalculably  extensive 
oil  concessions  of  Saudi  Arabia  are  ours. 
King  Ibn  Saud  has  shown  his  desire  to 
increase  the  evidences  of  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  coimtries.  Our  Foreign 
Service  people  and  the  representatives 
of  the  oil  company  havtf  been  building 
wefl.  There  is  a  very  constructive  frank- 
ness of  exchange  without  which  the 
rapid  progress  made  in  the  2  years  since 
I  was  last  there  could  not  have  been  ac- 
comxdidied.  It  Is  a  definite  result  of  this 
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•ccord  thmt  water  and  sewage!  disposal 
and  power  are  to  be  put  into    he  main 
cities,  and  that  these  are  to    «  Joined 
together  by  a  railroad.  aU  co  istructed 
1^  American  engineers,  so  giving  access 
to  ports  soon  to  be  enlarged  on 
Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.     It  is 
part  of  the  American  way  to  b  jild  hos 
pitals  and  schools  for  the  Aral 
and  to  pay  them  a  living  wag  >.  as  the 
oil  people  do.    It  is  also  good  bijsiness  to 
make  It  possible  for  a  man  to 
craft  and  improve  himself.    Su(^  oppor 
tunities  also  are  provided  by  AJRAMCO. 
and  the  native  workers  begin  to 
value.     Notwithstanding,   constant   So 
Viet  propaganda  comes  over  tt  e  air,  in 
Arabic.     Even  quotes  from  the  Koran 
are  being  used.    An  all  too  smqll  Amer 
lean  air  mission  is  teaching  a 
carefully  chosen  young  Saudi: 
run   a   commercial   air   field, 
agreement  runs  out  this  spring, 
portance  of  renewal  can  hardly 
estimated. 
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A  year  ago  no  country  in  the  \  orld  had 
the  friendship  of  the  Arabs  as  «  e  did.  A 
year  ago  we  were  tops  in  this  ink.  this 
bridge  between  the  east  and  he  west. 
Where  shall  we  find  ourselves  f  'om  here 
out?  King  Ibn  Saud  has  given  r  o  indica- 
tion that  he  intends  to  sever  the  very 
friendly  and  constructive  rela  ions  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  and  lis  Influ- 
ence is  far  reaching.  Perhaps  his  atti- 
tude is  due  partly  to  the  fact  t  lat  of  all 
the  heads  of  governments  in  the  area  this 
King  sees  the  menace  of  the  K  emlin  in 
broad  perspective,  and  as  a  dev(  ut  son  of 
the  prophet  recognizes  the  fun  lamental 
danger.  The  sinister  possibiliti  ^s  behind 
the  momentary  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Sovie  in  the 
United  Nations  plan  to  pcutiti<  n  Pales- 
tine is  probably  troubling  him  is  much, 
if  not  more,  than  it  is  troubling  others. 
Indeed,  the  Arabs  on  the  penln;  ula  have 
no  illusions  over  the  meaning  of  the  U.  8. 
S.  R.  agreement  to  partition.  '  "hey  rec- 
ognize the  cupidity  inherent  in  every 
move.  If  through  the  Unitec  Nations 
partition  plan  Moscow  obtain:  the  op- 
portunity consequent  upon  h<r  agree- 
ment to  set  up  cells  of  destructli  n  within 
Arabia,  then.  Indeed,  will  anot  ler  dark 
shadow  have  spread  across  tie  sunny 
path  of  a  friendship  with  us  vi  hich  the 
Arabs  as  keenly  desire  as  do  w?,  and  to 
which  both  of  us  have  grown  ace  ustomed. 

Nor  are  Saudi  Arabia's  and  Kuwait's 
oil  concessions  the  full  measuie  of  the 
requirements  if  we  are  to  have  c  1.  Pipe- 
line agreements  and  the  prot<  ctlon  of 
those  lines  play  a  dramatic  role  At  this 
moment  the  Syrian  agreement,  though 
signed,  is  not  yet  ratified  by  the  Syrian 
Parliament.  Prom  my  conversations 
with  Government  people  in  Danascus  I 
learned  that  there  is  a  very  strt  ng  effort 
being  made  to  prevent  this  ratification. 
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The  ultimate  decision  is.  at  the 
quite  unpredictable. 
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FIjring  down^ver  the  coastal 
Haifa  to  the  amazing  city  of 
which  has  spread  itself  far  beyond 
1945  boundaries,  one  can  well 
how  the  tragically  persecuted 
the  DP  camps  of  Europe  must  : 
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landing,  no  matter  how  crowded  their  all 
too  inadequate  housing  facilities  are — 
or  how  poverty  stricken  they  may  be. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  immense 
amount  of  building  going  on  everywhere. 
Old  Jerusalem  seems  smaller,  somehow, 
because  of  the  growth  of  the  suburbs 
where  streets  are  broad,  stores  resemble 
outs  and  residence  areas  are  growing  up 
like  mushrooms,  pretty  solid  ones  to  be 
sure,  as  all  buildings  must  be  of  the 
native  stone.  This  gives  an  immediate 
effect  of  permanency  and  is,  of  course, 
a  great  fiire  protection.  The  whole  at- 
mosphere of  the  new  city  is  one  of  energy, 
growth,  and  enthusiasm. 

With  what  is  left  of  the  King  David 
Hotel  turned  into  British  headquarters, 
rooms  had  been  found  for  us  in  an  im- 
maculate little  hotel  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  where  we  were  exceedingly 
well  cared  for.  I  confess  it  was  a  relief 
not  to  be  in  town,  where  disturbances 
were  too  frequent  for  comfort. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  talk  of  the  visible 
Palestine;  rather  must  I  attempt  to  give 
you  some  pictiu-e  of  the  less  peaceful 
aspects  of  it  all. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  it  is  not 
within  the  province  of  my  subcommittee 
to  comment  upon  the  relative  merits  of 
the  various  plans  for  the  disposal  of  the 
Palestine  question,  nor  to  express  any 
opinion  regarding  the  UN  decision.  As- 
signed to  an  on-the-spxjt  study  of  the 
explosive  aspects  of  such  movements  as 
communism,  Zionism,  nationalism,  and 
so  forth,  it  was  not  our  business  even  to 
form  opinions.  Rather  was  it  incumbent 
upon  us  to  talk  with  as  many  as  possible 
of  those  in  authority.  Britishers.  Jews, 
and  Arabs,  as  well  as  our  own  exceedingly 
well-informed  representatives.  This  we 
did  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  in  spite 
of  hazards  involved. 

It  is  now  my  responsibility  to  lav  be- 
fore you  the  factual  picture  of  our  ex- 
perience. I  shall  hope  to  do  so  briefly 
and  clearly  that  you  may  share  our  sense 
of  the  diflBculties  presented  by  the  com- 
plexities of  the  whole  tragic  business. 

Arriving  in  Jerusalem  on  October  4, 
we  found  ourselves  in  what  was  virtually 
an  armed  camp.  Warned  upon  our  ar- 
rival at  the  airport  of  the  police  order 
to  stop  when  the  siren  blew  and  stay 
still  until  the  all  clear,  faced  with  barbed- 
wire  entanglements  strung  around  the 
flve  restricted  areas  and  the  constantly 
required  passes,  we  found  a  terriflc  ten- 
sion in  the  whole  area.  It  was  during 
our  stay  In  Jenisalem  that  the  United 
States  position  relative  to  the  partition 
plan  was  announced.  The  day  after  we 
left,  our  consulate  was  bombed. 

Try  as  we  would  to  flnd  some  points 
of  agreement  between  the  two  contend- 
ing groups,  we  were  successful  in  but  few 
Instances.  Arabs  and  Jews  agreed  that 
the  British  should^  withdraw,  and  at 
once;  and  that,  whatever  the  results. 
each  felt  able  to  cope  with  whatever  situ- 
ation might  arise.  Their  flrst  wish  has 
been  granted;  and  the  British  are  folding 
up  their  tents  with,  oddly  enough,  a  note 
of  deep  sadness.  Indeed,  it  Is  this 
strange  undertone  of  tragedy  that  meets 
one  at  every  turn. 

It  seems  especially  tragic,  now  the  die 
has  been  cast,  that  there  hsve  been 
within  both  groups  those  who  felt  a  way 


could  be  found  for  peaceful  settlement. 
Those  with  whom  we  spoke  were  the  flrst 
to  admit  that  the  rigidity  of  the  leaders, 
the  unbending  intolerance  on  both  sides, 
presented  an  insoluble  problem.  Arabs 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  Jews  and  Ara'js 
have  lived  for  all  the  centuries  in  prac- 
tically unbroken  friendliness  together. 
They  pointed  to  Baghdad,  from  which 
stem  many  of  the  world's  richest  and 
most  powerful  Jews,  and  where  120,000 
have  dwelt  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
They  said  quite  frankly  that  it  is  the  Eu- 
ropean Jew  with  his  alien  ideas  now 
being  forced  upon  them  that  they  do  not 
want.  Among  the  Jews  who  have  urged 
a  unifled  Jewish-Arab  state,  probably  the 
best  known  is  Dr.  Magnus,  head  of  the 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  But  in 
addition  there  are  groups  of  Orthodox 
Jews  strangely  inarticulate,  who  told  us 
that  to  them  Zionism  is  the  greatest 
tragedy  ever  faced  by  the  Jewish  people. 
Only  time  can  tell  us  if  they  sensed  truth. 

Politically  there  are  internal  divisions 
also.  Out  of  sjonpathy  with  their  elders 
who  constitute  the  Arab  high  executive 
committee,  a  group  of  young  Arabs  has 
begun  to  be  aware  of  itself.  Without 
real  leadership  there  is  genuine  concern 
lest  they  turn  toward  Moscow.  This 
would  lead  to  very  serious  developments. 

Nor  can  the  growing  popularity  and 
power  of  the  Mufti.  Haj  Amin  al  Hus- 
seinl.  who  has  moved  from  Egypt  to 
Lebanon,  be  entirely  ignored.  Some 
with  whom  we  talked  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  increase  of  his  influence  is  due 
partly  to  subtle  and  insidious  work  by 
Moscow  agents.  Others  reminded  us 
that  his  pro-Nazi  activities  during  the 
first  war,  his  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
reigning  house  in  Iraq,  have  netted  him 
more  enemies  than  friends. 

Great  Britain  deals  oflBcially  only  with 
the  Jewish  Agency,  which  is  established 
in  Jerusalem  in  an  impressive  building 
which  has  a  government  atmosphere. 
Acceptance  by  these  Zionists  of  the  par- 
tition plan  brought  forward  a  seldom- 
mentioned  group:  the  Zionists-Revision- 
ists. This  group  is  composed  largely  of 
passionately  patriotic  Palestinians  who 
tasted  Russian  ruthlessness  and  whose 
violent  opposition  to  partition  is  matched 
only  by  their  opposition  to  communism 
in  any  form.  The  full -page  statement  in 
September  la  New  York  i>apers  of  their 
irrevocable  position  against  partition  was 
clearly  reflected  in  Palestine,  where,  we 
were  told,  they  represent  from  17  to  20 
percent  of  the  Jewish  population.  How 
all  these  differences  will  be  resolved  is 
fortunately  not  the  responsibility  of  any 
outsiders.  What  is  important  is  that  we 
know  of  their  existence.  Especially 
should  we  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
beUigerent  ones  have  armed  units. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  extent  of 
these  various  imits  is.  The  Arab  Legion, 
originating  in  Transjordan  and  used  by 
the  British  for  policing  the  borders  and 
certain  other  places  such  as  Jerusalem, 
consists  of  some  8.000  troops.  The  Arab 
countries  bordering  on  Palestine  each 
have  sent  a  few  troops  to  their  border 
areas.  What  equipment  they  have  Is 
hard  to  say.  although  such  Is  easily 
come  by. 

The  Jewish  Agency's  flghting  arm  is 
the  Haganah,  which  under  pTi.«;ting  law 
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Is  an  illegitimate  organization,  moderate 
In  its  action.  Illegitimate  also  is  the 
Irgun  Zwai  Leuml,  which  all  authorities 
In  Jerusalem  told  us  is  an  unacknowl- 
edged arm  of  the  Revisionists.  Identifl- 
cation  of  the  "Stern  Gang"  with  any  par- 
ticular group  was  difficult,  but  the  coa- 
sensus  of  opinion  was  that  they  work 
with  the  Communists  and  feUow  trav- 
elers. 

LOVS   or  THX   LAND 

But  this  Is  not  the  whole  picture — for 
there  is  the  more  peaceful  side  made  up 
of  miles  and  miles  of  Arab  orchards,  of 
Jewish  communal  farms,  of  terraces  un- 
der process  of  rehabilitation  by  both,  of 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  Jewish 
Agency  developments  have  grown  rap- 
idly and  the  people  we  talked  with  bad 
an  enthusiasm  good  to  see.  But  that 
enthusiasm  was  not  theirs  alone — we 
foimd  it  on  the  Arab  hillsides  also,  where 
for  lack  of  American  money  the  progress 
has  been  slower.  But  eagernefs  to  renew 
the  fertility  of  the  land  is  common  to  all. 
It  is  important  no  matter  who  governs, 
for  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  today  comes 
from  abroad.  Witheut  food  imports  the 
people  would  staire.  Perhaps  those  who 
constitute  the  element  of  Uiought  and 
feeling  that  longs  for  peaceful  solutions 
to  the  many  complexities  could  build 
upon  this  deep  love  of  the  land,  of  the 
country,  that  exists  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  have  lived  there,  for  even  the  Brit- 
ish leave  with  a  reluctance  bred  of  a 
deep  feeling  for  this  terrain  that  Is  called 
Palestine. 

In  submitting  this  pictiire  of  the  facts 
and  Impressions  we  brought  back  with 
us  from  Palestine,  I  do  so  with  the  hope 
that  in  spite  of  the  possible  violence  of 
reaction  that  may  result  from  the  United 
Nations'  decision,  there  may  still  remain 
the  possibility  that  once  the  British  have 
gone,  the  two  peoples  who  stem  from 
a  coDunon  ancestry,  faced  with  the  full 
responsibility  for  their  common  future, 
may  find  a  way  to  peace. 

PROBLEMS    AHZAO 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  results 
of  our  agreement  with  the  United  Na- 
tions' plan  of  partition  and  all  it  may 
mean  to  the  West.  A  year  ago  we  stood 
ace  high  in  the  Near  East.  Where  we 
stand  in  the  future  will  imdoubtedly  be 
governed  somewhat  by  what  they  con- 
sider th^  need  of  our  engineers  and 
others  in  their  oil  and  other  develop- 
ments. I  have  already  reminded  you 
that  the  signed  pipe-line  contract  with 
Syria  awaits  action  by  the  Syrian  Parlia- 
ment. Its  ratification  or  rejection  can 
serve  as  a  pretty  good  indication  as  to 
how  the  wind  blows.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  people  who  cling  to  feudal  ways, 
and  to  whom  their  religion  is  paramount, 
would  risk  a  break  with  Moscow's  op- 
posite— but  only  time  can  give  us  the 
answer. 

Although  It  was  my  colleague  Mr. 
Merkow's  responsibility  to  go  into  the 
importance  of  accessible  and  adequate 
air  facilities  In  the  Near  and  Middle 
East,  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  brief  men- 
Uon  of  this,  to  us.  imperative  require- 
ment for  the  actual  security  of  the  United 
States. 


Quite  regardless  of  the  need  of  havini; 
an  adequate,  well  equipped,  and  friendly 
T^ran  airport,  is  not  it  rather  absurd 
that  the  Elmbassy-Mission  plane  must  go 
to  Dhahran  for  servicing  and  often  aH 
the  way  to  Templehof  or  Frankfurt  for 
repairs? 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  in  this  secu- 
rity field  than  that  our  agreements  witli 
Iran  as  well  as  with  Saudi  Arabia  be  Iwtli 
renewed  and  expanded. 

THE  roancN  sebvice 

Only  one  more  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
one  which  is  of  very  real  moment  to  this 
coimtry  and  which  gives  me  great  satis- 
faction to  report  to  you.  That  is  the 
quality  of  those  sent  into  the  Near  East 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Division  of  our 
State  Department.  These  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  posts  and,  at  the  moment, 
posts  of  danger.  OiU"  contacts,  made  in 
the  tense  atmosphere  of  these  difficuH 
problems,  gave  rare  opportunity  for  eval- 
uation of  character  and  capacity.  It  Is 
my  privilege  to  say  to  you  that  we  can 
be  proud  that  we  have  so  high  a  caliber 
of  r^resentation.  In  this  I  include 
heads  of  missions  down  the  line  to  the 
ahen  employees.  And  I  include  also  the 
wives  whose  contribution  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  posts  is  incalculable.  The 
same  should  be  said  of  our  missions  in 
Tehran  and  Dhahran.  where  they  play 
an  important  part  in  building  friendship 
and  security  for  America. 

To  continue  to  improve  our  Foreign 
Service,  one  of  the  vital  arms  of  Ameri- 
can security,  a  few  basic  points  should 
be  emphasized:  We  must  send  out  men 
and  women  of  unquestionable  loyalty,  of 
capacity  and  intelligence,  and  we  must 
give  them  as  much  training  as  can  pos- 
sibly be  given.  Their  pay  must  be  such 
as  will  relieve  them  from  constant  anx- 
iety for  the  future  of  their  families.  Wi; 
must  supply  them  with  fimds  adequate 
to  cover  the  expenditures  they  are  put 
to  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
We  must  house  our  chiefs  of  services 
in  Government-owned  and  basically 
equipped  residences  worthy  of  the  great- 
est of  all  the  nations  with  simple  Ameri- 
can adequacy.  We  must  own  chancel- 
leries, that  our  offices  may  in  themselves 
be  demonstrations  of  the  standards  that 
spell  out  American  efficiency.  It  Is  my 
considered  opinion  that  we  should  own 
and  basically  equip  residences  for  cer- 
tain members  of  the  staffs  and  thai, 
wherever  increasingly  possible,  apart- 
ment facilities  for  the  Americans  of  the 
secretarial  group,  for  whom  the  problem 
of  housing  Is  more  difficult  than  we 
should  permit.  Above  all  else,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  this  Congress  should  and 
must  see  to  It  that  our  Foreign  Service  be 
built  up  and  extended  rather  than  cut 
down  and  restricted  at  every  point. 

THE    COLO    WAE    OF    THE    KHFafT.IW 

Sent  out  to  secure  facts  relative  to 
the  movements  that  cut  across  national 
frontiers  with  emphasis  upon  their  ex- 
plosive aspects,  I  want  to  emphasize.  In 
closing,  the  grlmness  of  the  world  situa- 
tion with  which  we  are  faced  and  In 
which  we  must  take  a  responsible  posi- 
tion. 

No  one  who  has  traveled  with  a  see- 
ing eye  can  feel  there  Is  any  question  of 


the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government  Is 
focusing  its  strategies  in  the  "cold  war" 
upon  which  it  has  launched  In  Europe, 
upon  Prance.  Italy,  and  Austria.  The 
viciousness  of  the  attack  cannot  be  ade- 
quately described.  It  Is  my  considered 
opinion  that  the  people  of  America  must 
be  given  a  frank,  calm,  dispassionate 
picture  of  the  actual  situation  of  western 
Europe.  If  such  a  picture  Is  given.  I  am 
certain  they  will  quickly  recognize  their 
responsibility  not  only  to  Etirope  but  to 
their  own  future  security. 

What  is  going  on — this  that  has  been 
called  a  "cold  war" — must  be  faced  real- 
istically. It  Is  not  a  war  between  the 
great  mystical  people  of  Russia  and  the 
freedom -loving  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world.  This  is  a  cold, 
ruthless  struggle  for  complete  domlna- 
tfon  of  the  entire  world  by  a  small  group 
of  men — and,  alas,  women,  too^— who. 
when  they  made  the  state  their  god. 
allied  themselves  with  the  terrible  forces 
of  destruction.  Take  from  men  the 
knowledge  that  there  Is  a  higher  force, 
deprive  them  of  the  certainty  that  the 
body  is  only  a  house  into  which  the  soul 
comes  for  growth  and  experience,  take 
from  them  the  consequent  eertain  hope, 
and  you  start  them  on  a  voyage  of  retro- 
gression and  s^ -destruction.  This  is 
the  war  that  must  be  won,  friends.  Once 
won,  the  chance  of  a  fighting  war  will 
recede  Into  the  distance. 

But  we  shall  not  win  by  failing  to 
recognize  the  immediate  need  for  finan- 
cial stabilization  In  China.  We  shall  not 
win  by  leaving  France,  Italy,  and  Austria 
without  hope  of  bread  and  of  the  tools 
and  the  seeds  and  the  medicines  with 
which  to  strengthen  themselves  for  the 
resistance  they  are  making  and  must 
continue  to  make  against  the  unbeliev- 
able pressures  being  put  upon  them  by 
these  purveyors  of  destruction  in  the 
Kremlin. 

Exacting  efficiency  and  Judgment  of 
those  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  life- 
line— for  such  this  interim  aid  actually 
is — is  imperative;  but  it  miist  be  a  strong 
line,  strong  enough  to  carry  the  load — 
not  a  penny-wi.se.  potmd-foollsh  bargain- 
sale  piece  of  hemp. 

In  giving  this  infonnal  accounting  of 
my  stewardship,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
register  my  hope  that  the  carefully 
studied  Interim-aid  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have 
speedy  consideration  by  this  House  arui 
that  the  confeience  following  passage 
will  be  expedited  with  enthusiasm.  Judg- 
ment, and  wisdom. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROONEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  that  I  congratulate 
her  upon  the  remark  she  made  com- 
mending the  personnel  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  I  was  privileged  again  this  year 
to  meet  many  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Foreign  Service  in  some  of  the  countries 
which  the  gentlewoman  visited.  I  found 
the  same  state  of  affairs  everywhere  we 
went.  I  know  that  when  we  come  with 
an  appropriation  bill  for  the  State  De- 
partment for  the  next  fiscal  year  we  can 
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the  gentle- 
to  the 


depend  upon  the  support  of 
woman  from  Ohio  with 
Item  for  Foreign  Service. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Yes,  and  ij  have  great 
confidence  in  the  gentlemaq  from  New 
York.  sir.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempori.  The  time 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  O|iio  has  ex- 
pired. 

EXTENSION  OF  RKVAltK.S 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  asked  and  was  grant< 
ed  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In 
the  Record  in  two  instances,  jne  In  con- 
nection with  the  life  and  char  icter  of  the 
late  Senator  Davis  and  in  t  le  other  to 
include  an  article.  Don't  Tamper  With 
Coal.  

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsii  i  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  ext  ?nd  his  re- 
marks in  the  RscoRD  and  include  a 
radio  address. 

CODIFICATION   AND   REVISION   OP  LAWS 

Mr.  ROBSION:  Mr.  SpeiJter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  ny  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recom). 

The  SPEAKER,    k  there   >bjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
-,  There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  Mr.  Spe  iker.  I  ask 
have  introduced  two  bills  Intended  to 
Increase  the  usefulness  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  to  clarify  aid  simplify 
the  Federal  statutes. 

The  first  of  these  two  b  Us  entitled 
"A  bill  to  codify  and  enact  into  posi- 
tive law  title  3  of  the  Ur  ted  States 
Code,  entitled  The  President  "  Is  a  pure 
codification  bill.  By  that  I  r  lean  that  it 
makes  absolutely  no  substan  ive  change 
in  existing  law  but  does  codif  /  and  enact 
into  positive  law  all  existing  F  ederal  stat- 
utes relating  to  the  Presiden ,  which  are 
now  contained  in  title  3  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  recent  enactments  but 
which  in  their  present  form  are  merely 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  law.  The 
present  provisions  are  taken  from  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  1874  and  from  about 
twenty  volumes  of  the  Statut  es  at  Large 
and  under  existing  practice  t  would  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  o  all  those 
volumes  in  order  to  find  the  Josltlve  law 
on  the  subject.  When  this  bi  1  is  enacted 
all  the  i>ositive  law  on  the  su  iject  will  be 
contained  in  Just  one  place— title  3  of 
the  United  States  Code — and  the  task  of 
the  legislator,  the  lawyer,  an  l  the  judge 
will  be  greatly  lightened.  Tin  t  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

This  is  part  of  our  extensi  re  program 
to  enact  the  entire  United  I  tates  Code 
Into  positive  law.  Five  bills  a  fecting  five 
other  titles  of  the  code  have  a  ready  been 
enacted  at  this  session. 

The  other  bill  introduced  by  me  to- 
day is  a  bill  to  revise,  codi  y.  and  en- 
act into  law  title  46  of  he  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "shippng."  This 
bill,  as  its  title  clearly  indicat  ;s,  is  some, 
thing  more  than  a  pure  codif  cation  bill. 
It  is  that,  of  course,  but  in  atdition  it  is 
a  revision  of  the  laws  relatingjto  shipping 
many  of  which  are  obsolete,  ficonsistent 
and  redundant. 

Without  going  into  detail  ^  this  time. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  bill,  c  >nsisting  of 
S45  pages,  has  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  care.      Suggestions 


and  criticisms  of  preliminary  drafts  have 
been  solicited  and  received  from  all  inter- 
ested quarters:  including  shipbuilders, 
owners,  operators.  lak>or  and  govern- 
mental agencies. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  designated  a  subcommittee 
of  that  committee  to  cooperate  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  consider- 
ing this  bill,  particularly  those  portions 
containing  changes  in  substantive  law. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  in  enacting  the 
bill  relating  to  title  3  applies  equally  to 
this  bill.  I  earnestly  invite  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Members  in  obtaining  favor- 
able action  on  these  two  bUL<:. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HAVENNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  a 
letter  from  a  constituent. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  certain  resolutions 
she  introduced  in  Congress  regarding  oil 
and  coal. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  in- 
clude a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  his  reply  thereto. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.*HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House,  pursuant  to  its  previous  order, 
adjourned  until  Thursday.  December  4, 
1947.  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1152).  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1128.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President, 
Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
to  amend  section  11  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  regiilate  barbers  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1129.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President, 
Board  of  Commissioners.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  the  healing  art  to  protect 
the  public  health  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.'  approved  February  27,  1929.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1130.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  (Public  Law  601,  79th  Cong.) , 
part  2.  section  404.  the  report  of  claims  paid 
under  said  act  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  1947;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON    PUBUC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EATON:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.  R.  4604.  A  bUl  to  promote  world  peace 
and  the  general  welfare,  national  interest, 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  aid  to  certain  foreign  counuiee; 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EATON: 

H.  R.  4604.  A  bill  to  promote  world  peace 
and  the  general  welfare,  national  Interest, 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  aid  to  certain  foreign  covm tries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa: 

H.  R.  4905.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  State  of  Iowa  over  offenses  committed 
by  or  against  Indians  on  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indian  Reservation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.  R.  4606.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  clothing 
allowance   for   certain   veterans   wearing   or 
using  prosthetic  appliances:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLAND: 

H.  R.  4607.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  prelim- 
inary examination  and  survey  of  Bennetts 
Creek,  York  County,  Va.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worlts. 

H.  R.  4608.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey  of  Pecics  Creek, 
Richmond  County,  Va.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DEVITT: 

H.  R.  4609.  A  bill  relating  to  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  persons  not  citizens  who  served  hon- 
orably In  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  World  War  11;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 

H.  R.  4610.  A  bUl  to  grant  annual  and  sick 
leave  to  certain  temporary  rural  carriers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  DOUGLAS: 

H.  R.4611.  A  bUl  defining  benefits  to  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ENGLE  of  California: 

H.  R.4612.  A  bill  to  provide  a  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Insular  possession  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.  R  4613.  A  bill  to  direct  the  use  of  cer- 
tain funds  for  the  construction  of  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  general  medical  and 
surgical  hospital  in  Baltimore,  Md.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL: 

H.R.  4614.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  foreign  countries  being  financed 
with  American  aid  by  making  available  to 
them  the  services  of  American  county  agri- 
cultural and  home  demonstration  agents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Blr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma: 

H.  R.  4615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (49  Stat.  620)  by  adding  a  new 
title  thereto  to  be  known  as  title  XIV,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

H.  R.  4616.  A  bill  to  provide  for  changing 
the  postal  rate  on  relief  packages  for  foreign 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 

H.  R.  4617.  A  bUl  to  provide  reemplo3rment 
rights  for  veterans  of  World  War  II  who  have 
remained  In  hospitals  for  periods  In  excess 
of  1  year  after  their  discharge  from  the  armed 
forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa : 

H  R.  4618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  producers  selling 
livestock  ot  potiltry   in   December   1947   to 


defer  reporting  the  gain  from  such  sale  until 
the  foUowing  taxable  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBSION: 

H.  R.  4619.  A  bill  to  revise,  codify,  and  en- 
act into  law  title  46  of  the  United  State* 
Code,  entitled  "Shipping";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  4620.  A  bill  to  codify  and  enact  into 
positive  law  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code, 
entitled  "Tbe  President";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   McDONOUGH: 

H.R.  4621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended, 
to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  through  vet- 
erans' homestead  associations,  and  the  public 
faculties  essential  therefor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSS: 

H.R.  4622.  A  bill  to  amend  PubHc  Law 
368.  Eightieth  Congress,  first  session,  ap- 
proved August  5,  1947,  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
$200  allowance  for  private  Interment  of  re- 
patriated war  dead  of  World  War  II,  and  few 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr  SIKES: 

H.  R.  4623.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
duration  of  veterans'  on-the-job  training 
programs  from  2  to  4  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 

H.  R.  4624.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary 
additional  cost-of-living  compensation  for 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Pnst 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 

H.  R.  4625.  A  bill  providing  for  a  survey 
of  the  area  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Texas 
City,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.  R.  4626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act  of  1947;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WELCH: 

H.  R.  4627.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation   for    the    immediate    relief    of    the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 

B.J.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  information  shall  l«  made  available  to 
the  public  relating  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  foreign  property  holdings  within  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAWFORD: 

H.  Res.  884.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  investi- 
gate Government  policies  which  have  been 
the  caxise  of  cheapening  the  currency  of  the 
United  States  and  to  study  to  what  extent 
such  policies  have  increased  prices  of  goods, 
services,  and  commodities;  to  the  CJommittee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.  Res.  385.  Resolution  requeuing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  furnish  the  House 
of  Representatives  full  InformatlDn  In  his 
possession  concerning  the  amount  of  fuel  oil. 
gasoline,  petroleum  products,  and  coal  now 
available  in  the  United  States  and  what  steps 
the  Government  should  take  to  make  the 
proper  and  necessary  supply  available;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES  ct  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  4628.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
Philip  Spanos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GC«DON: 
H.R. 4629.  A  bUl  t<x  the  relief  of  Polish 
soldiers;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAVENNER: 
H.  R.  4630.  A.bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Dalla  Rosa  Prati  and  her  minor  son, 
Rolando  Dalla  Rosa  Prati;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8COBLICK: 
H.  R.  4631.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Villani;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

822.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Dixie 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cross  City, 
Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  appropriations  In 
the  amotmt  sufficient  to  give  proper  water 
control  of  the  EA'erglades;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

823  By  Mr.  HOPE:  Petition  of  E.  C.  Bin- 
ford  and  107  other  residents  of  Havlland, 
Kans.,  and  vicinity,  against  H.  R.  4278,  a  bUI 
to  enact  the  National  Security  Training  Act 
of  1947;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

824.  By  Mr.  RICH:  Petition  of  Hughesville, 
Pa.,  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
In  opposition  to  H.  R.  4278  and  to  recommit 
the  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

825.  By  Mr.  ROHRBOUGH:  Petition  signed 
by  Rev.  H.  L.  Koontz  and  38  members  of  the 
Broad  Street  Evangelical  United  Brethren  In 
Christ  Church  of  Weston.  W.  Va.,  tu-glng 
legislation  prohibiting  the  advertising  of  liq- 
uor over  the  radio  and  In  magazines  and 
newspapers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

826.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Yale  law  faculty,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  urging  the  House  of  Representatives  Im- 
mediately to  abolish  its  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  that  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  revise  their  present 
policy  with  regard  to  govenunental  employees 
susp>ected  as  disloyal  or  as  security  risks;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

827.  Also,  petition  of  S.  F.  Matthews,  Home- 
stead, Fla.,  and  others,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  B.  16; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

828.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  O.  L.  WUllams, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  and  others,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R.  16; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

829.  Also.  peUtlon  of  J.  P.  Fleming.  Plym- 
outh, Fla.,  and  others,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R.  16; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

830.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Jones,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  others,  petlUoning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan, 
H.  R.  16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

831.  Also,  petition  of  F.  B.  Turner  and  oth- 
ers, of  Miami,  Fla..  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R.  16;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

832.  Also,  petition  of  Buddy  Hayes  and 
others,  of  Orlando,  Fla..  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
enactment  of  the  Townsend  plan.  H.  R.  16, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

833.  Also,  petition  of  J.  C.  Michael  and  oth- 
ers, of  Orlando.  Pla.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
enactment  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R.  16; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


834.  Also,  peUtlon  of  Carl  Slrkln  and  otb« 
ers,  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  enactment  of  the  Townsend  plan, 
H.  R.  16;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 
Means. 

835.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Enuna  Mackay 
and  others,  of  Boynton  Beach,  Fla.,  petition- 
lug  consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  enactment  of  the  Townsend  plan, 
H.  R.  16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

836.  Also,  petition  of  Miss  E.  E.  Harris  and 
others,  of  Enterprise.  Fla.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  enactment  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R. 
16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  December  4, 1947 

Rev.  Prank  G.  Smith.  D.  D.,  pastor 
emeritus.  First  Central  Congregational 
Church,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  be- 
fore entering  fully  upon  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  this  day,  we  pause  for 
a  moment  in  Thy  presence  to  invoke  Thy 
guidance. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  he  spoke 
an  eternal  truth  who  said: 

"Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire. 
Uttered  or  unexpressed; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire. 
That  trembles  in  the  breast" 

It  is  our  sincere  desire  that  in  this  mo- 
ment of  communion  with  Thee  we  may 
have  a  clearer  consciousness  than  ever 
before  of  the  divine  truth,  that  every  hu- 
man being  who  dwells  upon  this  planet 
which  we  call  our  home  is  by  nature 
a  child  of  Grod;  no  matter  how  under- 
privileged his  environment,  or  how  prim- 
itive his  heritage,  there  is  enfolded 
within  him  the  embryonic  potential  of 
becoming  a  strong  son  of  God.  a  gracious 
daughter  of  the  Most  High.  We  are  all 
sparks  from  the  eternal  flame,  thoughts 
from  the  infinite  mind. 

Here  in  these  legislative  Halls  we  are 
faced  with  great  problems,  weighty  deci- 
sions, and  challenging  opportunities  that 
concern  all  mankind;  we  do  not  always 
see  eye  to  eye;  but  grant  that  we  may 
live  and  act  in  the  tolerant  spirit  of  him 
who  said: 

"There  is  so  much  that  is  good  in  tbe 

worst  of  us. 
And  so  much  that  is  bad  in  the  best 

of  us. 
That  it  behooves  all  of  us 
To  say  nothing  ill  of  the  rest  of  us." 

So  as  steel  sharpens  steel,  and  as  one 
chemical  reacting  upon  another  pro- 
duces a  compound  of  larger  value  and 
greater  eflBciency,  so  may  our  cross-cur- 
rents of  honest  thought  and  endeavor 
finally  Jell  into  a  remedial  balm  that  will 
ease  every  troubled  mind  and  heal  every 
wounded  heart,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
remotest  areas  of  this  troubled  world. 

Guide  us  by  Thy  wisdom,  imdergird  us 
With  Thy  strength,  brood  over  us  with 
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Thy  love,  that  we  may  have  hat  victo- 
rious faith,  here  and  now,  th;  t  will  en- 
able us  to  pray  in  the  words  o  him  who 
set  the  throbs  of  his  patriot! ;  heart  to 
the  music  of  verse  when  he  p:  ayed: 

"Our  father's  God  from  out  w  lose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand. 
We  meet  today,  imited  tm , 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and    "hec. 
To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  go  :ie 
And  trust  Thee  for  the  comit  g  one. 

"O  keep  Thou  us  through  cent  iries  long. 

In  peace  secure,  in  justice  st  ong; 

Around  our  gift  of  freedon  draw 

The  safeguard  of  Thy  rigi"  teous  lalir. 

And.  cast  in  some  diviner  mo  d. 

Let  each  new  era  shame  the  i  Id. 

All  this  we  ask  in  Thy  dear  name  and 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord  aqd  Master. 
Amen. 


THK  X)URNAL 


On    request    of   Mr.   Whtti 
unanimous  consent,  the  read 


and   by 

ng  of  the 

'  Monday. 

pehsed  with. 


Journal  of  the  proceedings 
December  1.  1947.  was  dls 
and  the  Journal  was  approvefa 

>aB8AO£S   PROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

MeaMfes  in  writing  from  he  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  \  ere  com- 
municated  to  the  Senate  by  fir.  Miller. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

H.UIRT  "W.  BITTINOH^S 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Preslder  t.  if  I  may 
take  a  few  precious  minutes  of  the  tune 
of  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  payjng  a  well 
deserved  tribute 

I  think  every  Senator  will  kgree  that 
one  of  the  most  Important  x;rsons  in 
the  ofBce  and  life  of  every  :  lember  of 
the  Senate  is  the  one  who  o<  cuples  the 
very  vital  position  of  adn  inistrative 
assistant.  Yesterday  I  hac  the  sad 
honor  of  participating  in  th(  burial  of 
the  earthly  remains  of  my  la  e  and  de- 
voted administrative  assistant  Harry  W. 
Bettinghaus.  His  death  cami  suddenly 
and  quietly  as  the  result  of  la  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Harry  was  a  big  man  in  ev*y  respect, 
physically  as  well  as  in  cha  acter  and 
capacity.  He  loved  his  oihm  rtunity  to 
serve  his  State,  his  country,  a  nd  his  fel- 
low man.  He  was  born,  educated,  and 
spent  his  early  life  in  Springfi(  Id,  111.,  the 
capital  of  our  State.  It  was  1  rom  there, 
during  the  First  World  War,  t  tiat  he  en- 
listed in  1918  as  a  private  He  was 
quickly  elevated  to  the  rank  c  f  regimen 

eh  he  held 
until  he  was  honorably  dlsqharged  in 
1919. 

More  than  12  years  ago  he  became  as- 
sociated with  me.  He  soon  became  not 
only  my  secretaury.  but  my  c  ose  confi- 
dant and  intimate  friend.  He  came  with 
me  as  my  confidential  secre  arj*  when 
I  took  office  as  United  States  Senator  in 
1940.  a  capacity  in  which  he  s  >rved  until 
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fective.  when  he  became  my  a  Iministra 


live  assistant.     A  few  days 


death  we  celebrated  our  seventh  anni 


versary  of  service  together  in 
States  Senate. 


lecame  ef- 
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He  Is  survived  by  his  beloved  wife. 
Mazie,  and  three  devoted  children,  each 
of  whom  served  our  countrj'  with  dis- 
tinction in  World  War  II.  His  daugh- 
ter. Georgia  Ann.  served  as  an  ensign  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  Knox,  his  oldest 
son,  enlisted  as  a  private  and  was  dis- 
charged as  a  flight  officer  in  the  Glider 
Corps.  Hunter,  his  youngest  son,  en- 
listed as  a  seaman  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  petty  officer,  third  class,  while 
serving  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  All 
of  Jiem  carried  on  in  the  true  tradition 
of  their  father. 

When  the  sudden  news  of  Harrys 
death  reached  the  Capivol,  the  sponta- 
neous response  of  sympathy  and  sorrow 
that  reached  me,  members  of  his  family, 
and  the  remaining  members  of  my  staff 
was  truly  great.  These  sentiments  came 
from  elected  officials  and  countless  others 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  They  came  from 
distinguished  Members  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  serving  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  They  came  from  the  beloved 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  other  officers  of 
the  Senate,  employees  in  Senators'  of- 
fices, the  Senate  Office  Building,  and  the 
Capitol  as  well.  They  came  from  the 
Senate  Press  and  Radio  Galleries,  and 
from  members  high  and  low  of  the  var- 
ious armed  services.  These  tributes  and 
expressions  are  eloquent  testimony  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  Harry  Bettinghaus 
was  held  by  all  those  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  and  those  who  knew  him 
well. 

To  Harry  Bettinghaus,  devotion  to  duty 
was  a  religion,  complete  submersion  of 
his  own  personality  a  pleasure,  and  un- 
selfish sacrifice  a  matter  of  quiet  pride. 

He  truly  loved  his  fellow  man.  He 
truly  loved  to  serve  them.  There  was 
no  task  too  great;  there  was  no  request 
too  trivial  to  receive  his  equally  ener- 
getic and  enthusiastic  effort. 

During  the  dread  and  trying  years  of 
the  late  war.  when  the  State  of  Illinois. 
which  we  represent,  had  more  than  900,- 
000  .sons  and  daughters  away  from  home 
facing  both  danger  and  death,  he  had 
great  sympathy  and  understanding  for 
the  problems  of  the  sons  and  daughters, 
as  well  as  the  anxiety  of  their  parents. 
As  a  former  service  man,  as  a  devoted 
father,  he  labored  long  and  hard  to  al- 
leviate the  fears  and  meet  the  tragic 
realities  of  the  citizens  of  Illinois. 

Recently  he  and  I  returned  from  a  trip 
through  western  Europe,  where  we  viewed 
first  hand  the  tragic  results  of  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  all-out  war.  He  was  in  the 
full  bloom  of  taking  up  his  continuing 
service  to  the  people  we  represented  in 
this  great  body,  when  he  was  stricken 
and  his  labor  of  love  was  ended. 

Starting  his  service  in  Springfield.  111., 
the  capital  of  our  State,  it  was  abruptly 
ended  m  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Capital 
of  our  Nation.  He  was  appropriately 
buried  in  Arlington,  our  national  ceme- 
tery, where  he  took  his  rightful  place 
among  the  other  heroes  of  our  Nation  who 
served  their  States  and  Nation  honor- 
ably and  well,  both  In  war  and  in  peace. 

Illinois  has  lost  a  devoted  ser^'ant.  I 
have  lost  a  most  valuable,  conscientious, 
and  trusted  personal  friendi 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  Bdr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  l>e  absent  from 
the  Senate  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  leave  Is  granted. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland]  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  at  sessions  of  the 
Senate  from  today  through  next  Mon- 
day, inasmuch  as  he  is  participating  in 
the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  Is  granted. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

RZPOrr  ON  COMTBOL  AND  ESADICATION  OF  FOOT- 
AND-MOUTH   DlSCASX 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rlcultxire.  tranamittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on,  cooperation  of  the  United  Statet 
with  Mexico  In  the  control  and  eradication 
of  foot-and-mouth  dlMaae,  for  the  month 
ended  October  31,  1947  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry. 

Rxporrs  OF  Rental  Collccttonb  Fiom  Fb>- 
ERAL  Undeveloped  Building  Srrxa 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnlitrator  of  the 
Federal  Work*  Agency.  tranBmlttlng,  pur- 
•uant  to  law,  report*  of  funds  received  for 
the  rental  of  buildings  and  lands  acquired  at 
Bites  for  the  future  construction  of  public 
buildings,  fiscal  year  1947  (with  accompany- 
ing reports);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Report  op  Commission  on  LiczNstmx,  Distbict 

OP   COLt7MBU 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
showing  the  activities  of  the  Commission  on 
Licensure,  under  the  Healing  Arts  Practice 
Act.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

psrrnoNS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate  by  the  President  pro  tempore  and 
referred  as  Indicated: 

Petitions  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  restore  price  controls;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Petitions  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  the 
so-called  Townscnd  plan,  providing  old-age 
assistance:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Juneau  (Alas- 
ka) Chamber  of  Commerce,  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  repeal  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  May  1,  1936  (49  Stat.  L.  1250), 
relating  to  a  reservation  for  Indians  at  Hyda- 
burg,  Alaska  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent for  appropriate  reference  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Delta  Council  of  Mis- 
sissippi, setting  forth  their  views  on  a 
policy  for  agriculture,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
agricultural  polict 

Delta  Council,  representing  over  half  a  mil- 
lion people  and  some  four  million-plus  acres 
of  land  devoted  mainly  to  high  per-acre 
production  of  fiber,  feed,  and  food,  supports 
the  following  agriciltural  program: 

1.  Cotton  seeks  no  preferential  treatment, 
but  as  a  nonperlshable,  profitable  commodity 
to  the  Government  itself.  It  should  be  af- 
forded some  protection  as  a  world  trade  item 
in  an  economy  favorable  to  Industry  and 
labor  by  present  tariff  and  protective  legis- 
lation policies. 

2.  Parity  should  continue  to  reflect  a  fair 
balance  and  equity  between  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  other  segments  of  society. 

3.  Liberal  support  prices  for  basic  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  hand  in  hand  with 
this  support,  adequate  acreage  control. 

4.  Continuation  aad  strengthening  of  the 
Boll  Conservation  Service. 

6.  Abolition  of  present  limitation  of  pay- 
ments for  soil  conservation  and  improved 
land-use  practices;  price  adjustment  pay- 
ments, and  enactment  of  legislation  for  pay- 
ment based  on  land  Involved,  not  ownership. 

6.  Adequate  facilities  for  the  export  of 
■urpliu  commodities. 

7.  Import  quotas,  particularly  applied  to 
those  countries  needing  dollar  exchange,  to 
prohibit  flooding  and  adversely  affecting  do- 
mestic markets  for  farm  producu. 

8.  Maintenance  and  rapid  expansion  of  the 
farm  research  program. 

9.  Abolition  of  discrimination  against  oleo- 
margarine. 

10.  Continuance  of  crop  goals  and  crop 
guidance. 

11.  Long-range  planning  toward  better  di- 
version and  more  efficient  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural products,  ultimate  objective  of 
which  would  be  an  encouraged  and  unre- 
stricted world  trade. 

12.  Recognition  of  the  fact  many  of  th« 
problems  of  agriculture  arise  without  the  in- 
dustry Itself  and  Increased  per  capita  farm 
Income  can  come  from  the  absorption  of 
surpltu  and/or  marginal  population  In  more 
productive  employ  by  Industry  and  service. 

13.  Full  recognition  to  the  tremendous 
agricultural  production  efforts  of  this  coun- 
try, taking  full  cognizance  of  the  small  per- 
cent cost  of  the  raw  agricultural  commodity 
In  the  present  high  retail  price  to  consumers. 

Unanimously  adopted,  Clarksdale.  Miss., 
November  18,  1947. 

Ellis  T.  Woolpolk.  Jr., 
President,  Board  of  Directors. 

TRAINING  FOR  DEMOCRACY— EDITORIAL 
IN  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Training  for  Democracy." 
from  the  November  15,  1947,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post.  I  heartily  approve 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRAINING    FOR    DEMOCRACY 

The  twelfth  annutd  convention  of  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  Just  com- 
pleted In  Washington,  has  afforded  a  hearten- 
ing example  of  democracy  in  action.  Prom 
some  24  States  of  the  Union,  delegates  rep- 
resenting the  850.000  Negro  women  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  assembled  here 
for  study  and  Inspiration  in  dealing  with  the 
current  problems  of  citizenship  and  of  lead- 
ership   In    their    home    communities.    The 


theme  of  the  convention  was:  "Building  a 
bridge  to  universal  peace  through  under- 
standing." And  In  the  discussion  under- 
standing of  Issues  was  stressed  no  less  than 
understanding  of  peoples.  Four  workshops 
were  In  session — on  health,  education  and 
child  welfare,  on  employment,  on  housing, 
and  on  legislative  strategy. 

These  women  will  go  home  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  Marshall  plan,  with  a  sense  of 
the  urgency  of  food  conservation,  with  some- 
thing of  the  know-how  of  mobilizing  opinion 
and  organizing  for  community  action.  This 
is  the  way  things  get  done  in  a  free  country. 
We  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  National 
Council  on  their  awareness  of  responsibility. 
And  we  offer  them  congratulations,  too,  on 
their  perennially  younger,  more  djmamic 
founder-president.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune, 
one  of  the  great  women  of  America. 

BILLS   AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 
B.  1827.  A  bill  to  encourage  Increased  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes;  to  th«  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BUSHFIZLD: 

8. 1828.  A  bill  for  expenditure  of  funds 
for  cooperating  with  the  public-school  board 
St  Slsseton,  3.  Dak.,  for  the  extension  of 
public-school  facilities  to  be  available  to  all 
Indian  children  in  the  district;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  WILEY  (by  request) : 

8. 1829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Cam- 
eron Henry:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(Mr.  FLANDERS  Introduced  Senate  bill 
1830,  to  extend  the  period  of  validity  of  the 
act  to  facilitate  the  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  the  alien  fiancees  or  flancte 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

8.  1831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  E.  H.  Cham- 
holm  and  Leroy  Charnholm;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary-. 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 

8. 1832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Kahn  Greenberg;  and 

8. 1833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
(Jewan)  Mohammed;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(Mr.  BUTLER  Introduced  Senate  bill  1834, 
to  amend  sec.  8  of  the  act  of  June  17,  1886, 
as  amended  (46  U.  S.  C,  sec.  289) ,  and  sec.  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920,  as  amended 
(46  U.  S.  C,  sec.  883),  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOEY: 

8. 1835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Dan- 
iels; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

S.  1836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  evacuation  and 
return  of  the  remains  of  certain  persons  who 
died  and  are  buried  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,"  as  amended, 
so  as  to  provide  a  $200  allowance  to  the  next 
of  kin  for  private  Interment  of  individual 
identified  remains;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S  1837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Pompeo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOBEY: 

8. 1838   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  C. 
Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

8. 1839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleni  Sac- 
larides;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  McMAHON: 

S.  1840.  A  biU  relating  to  the  disposition 
of    permanent    housing    acquired    or    con- 
structed by  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KILGORE: 

8. 1841.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  mileage  al- 
lowances of  civUlan  officers  and  employees 
for  use  of  privately  owned  vehicles  and  to  In- 
crease the  per  diem  allowances  of  civilian 
officers  and  employees  while  traveling  on  of- 
ficial business;  to  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures In  the  Executive  Departments. 

By  Mr.  KILGORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Aiken  ) : 

8. 1842.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Second  De- 
control Act  of  1947;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(Mr.  WILEY  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 161,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  Hcusc  of 
Representatives,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  appears 
iwder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BUTLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Watkins)  : 

8.  J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  to  rescind 
certain  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior establishing  Indian  reservations  In  ths 
Territory  of  Alaska;  to  the  Commlttst  on 
Public  Lsnds. 

ADMISSION  INTO  X7NITKD  8TATS8  OF 
CERTAIN  ALIEN  PIANCtfiS 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  extend  the  period  of  validity  of  the  act 
to  facilitate  the  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  the  alien  fiancees  or 
fiances  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

I  might  state  parenthetically  that  the 
bill  may  be  known  as  the  sweetheart  bill. 

The  bin  (8.  1830)  to  extend  the  period 
of  validity  of  the  act  to  facllltaie  the  ad- 
mission Into  the  United  States  of  the 
alien  fiancees  or  fiances  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Flanders,  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ADEQUATE  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  THB 
PEOPLE  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  pro- 
viding adequate  transportation  for  the 
people  of  Alaska. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  Alaska,  on 
which  I  was  accompanied  by  three  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Public  Lands 
Committee,  we  discovered  that  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
this  vast  Territory  is  the  extremely  inade- 
quate transportation  facilities  available 
between  different  points  within  Alaska, 
and  from  Alaska  to  the  outside  world. 
Within  Alaska  itself,  there  is  only  one 
railroad,  and  there  are  very  few  high- 
ways. The  situation  is  particularly  bad 
for  the  cities  of  southeastern  Alaska 
where  most  of  the  population  is  located, 
and  which  are  not  even  reached  by  the 
railroad.  As  a  practical  matter,  such 
communities  as  Juneau.  Ketchikan,  and 
Wrangell  have  to  dep)end  almost  exclu- 
sively on  either  steamships  or  airplanes 
for  their  communications  with  the  out- 
side world,  or  with  each  other. 

Furthermore,  all  of  Alaska  must  de- 
pend on  surface  transportation  from  the 
United  States  by  water  for  virtually  all 
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of  Its  consumer  supplies.  Und?r  these 
drcumstances,  adequate  steamsl  Jp  serv- 
ice l2  absolutely  necessary  to  the  levelop- 
ment  of  the  Territory. 

Unfortunately,  Alaska  does  not  now 
have  adequate  steamship  service  or  any- 
thing like  it.  The  principal  reas  m  Is  the 
restrictive  effect  of  our  various  ac  ;s  which 
restrict  all  steamer  traffic  to  shl  e  under 
American  registry. 

I  realise  fully  the  reasons  for  oi  r  coast- 
wise ahippiiig  laws  which  require  in  gen- 
eral, the  traffic  between  two  American 
ports  be  conducted  in  vessels  of  Ameri- 
can redstry.  In  fact.  I  am  in  general 
sympathy  with  these  laws  insofa  as  they 
apply  to  movement  of  passer  gers  or 
goods  between,  for  example.  N-w  York 
and  New  Orleans,  or  the  east  o  last  and 
the  west  coast.  I  can  see  that  without 
such  laws  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  maintain  an  adequate  n  merchant 
marine. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  the  :  ituation 
in  Alaska  is  radically  different  f ]  om  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Betv  een  any 
two  ports  iB  the  continental  United 
States,  there  are  generally  adeq  late  rail 
and  highway  facilities  to  offer  a  ompeti- 
tive  alternative  to  the  shipper,  ie  is  not 
forced  to  use  water  transport!  tion  on 
American  lines.  In  other  wore  s.  he  is 
not  solely  dependent  on  water  tfanspor- 
tatlon  and  on  the  American 
laws.    In  Alaska,  the  traveler  oi 


shipping 
shipper 
Is  solely  dependent  on  water  trahsporta- 


tkm.  even  though  the  charges 
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high  and  the  service  Inadequate.  It 
happens  that  the  American  coastwise 
shipping  laws  have  effectively  reduced 
the  water  transportation  avalable  to 
Alaskans  to  two  American  Un<  s  under 
the  same  ownership,  plus  a  third  small 
operator,  whose  few  small  vess  Is  carry 
fVtight  primarily.  As  a  natunl  result, 
the  service  available  for  travel  ar  d  trans- 
portation in  the  Territory  has  b<  en  poor, 
unceruin.  expensive,  and  Infrequent. 

My  proposal  is  that  the  preent  law 
be  relaxed  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
Canadian  vessels  to  transport  pa  ssengers 
and/ or  freight  between  two  Alaskan 
dUes.  In  other  words,  my  bill  will  not 
affect  the  coastwise  laws  If  th  y  apply 
to  transportation  between  the  t  lalnland 
aiMl  Alaska.  It  proposes  merel;  to  per- 
mit transportation  of  passenfers  and 
freight  from  one  part  of  Alask  i  to  an- 
other by  Canadian  vessels. 

It  is  obviously  an  inefflden  system 
which  requires  a  bUKinessman  i  ho  may 
have  traveled  from  Juneau  to  Ke  tciilkan, 
to  watt  In  Ketchikan  for  day.^  for  an 
American  vessel  to  pick  him  up  for  the 
return  trip,  when  a  Canadian  vi  .viol  has 
10  bypass  him  b«cau»e  of  the  I  iwa  now 
In  effect.  The  anme  applies  to  »  move- 
ment or  freight, 

Canndun  itt«am»hlp  lines  hi  ve  tonf 
rtndnrd  efBcirnt  servico  Ihroifh  500 
•I  Amrrlran  wad  r  In  A  aska  to 
»n4  tlietiM  Into  ilu  Yukon 
TNn  MMM  II»n  hi  V0  buill 
up  an  impnrtani  iMrtil  ltiwir<  n\  thai 
ana.  Hy  living  |Im«  Um  rMii  utrani- 
ilMrtoiB  •MIMM  wr  fraihi  Im- 
•eulheattrfn  AHifta  j)iirl«,  we 
bt  cunttibuUtti  HMUi  ltv«lop« 
WM  ol  Alaska. 


as  It  would  simply  remove  a  discrimina- 
tion against  Ala5ka.  The  act  of  Jime  5. 
1920.  known  as  the  Jones  Act,  provides 
that  no  merchandise  may  be  transported 
in  the  coastwise  trade  in  foreign  vessels, 
but  it  makes  one  important  exception  to 
this  general  rule.  The  exception  per- 
mits such  transportation  between  points 
in  the  continental  United  States  over 
rour,es  in  part  over  Canadian  rail  lines 
and  their  own  or  connecting  water  facil- 
ities. The  exception,  however,  is  ex- 
pre;;sly  stated  not  to  apply  to  Alaska. 

In  other  words,  goods  may  be  shipped 
from  Chicago,  for  example,  over  Ameri- 
can and  Canadiar  rail  lines  to  Van- 
couver, Canada,  and  from  there  by  Ca- 
nadian steamer  to  Seattle  and  other 
west  coast  points.  The  same  shipment 
could  not  be  taken  by  Canadian  steamer 
from  Vancouver  to  any  point  in  Alaska. 
Alaska  is.  In  this  respect,  denied  a  privi- 
lege given  to  the  States.  Since  Alaska 
is  absolutely  dependent  on  water  trans- 
portation to  an  extent  that  we  who  live 
down  here  can  hardly  realize,  this  dis- 
criniination  is  all  the  more  burdensome. 
The  second  section  of  my  proposed  bill 
would  eliminate  this  discrimination  and 
place  the  Territory  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  the  rest  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  few 
years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
importance  of  Alaska  as  a  strategic  out- 
post of  the  United  States.  I  believe  the 
armed  services  are  now  fully  convinced 
of  the  urgency  of  developing  their  de- 
fenses in  that  area.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  effective  defense  have  been  the 
small  population  and  the  inadequate 
transi>ortation  facilities.  I  believe  it  is 
time  that  we  make  a  start  toward  cor- 
recting these  serious  conditions,  and  I 
hope  the  committee  to  which  this  meas- 
lure  Is  referred  will  study  my  bill  with 
those  general  objectives  in  view. 

The  bill  (S.  1834)  to  amend  section  8 
of  the  act  of  June  17.  1886.  as  amended 
(46  U.  S.  C.  sec.  289) .  and  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920.  as 
amended  (46  U.  S.  C.  sec.  883),  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Btttlxx,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

AMENDMENT  OP  CONSTITUTION  RELAT- 
XNO  TO  FILLING  OF  VACANCIES  IN 
HOUSE  OF  REPREtiENTATIVlS 

Ml*.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  amendment  provides  for  temporary 
appointmi'nt  by  our  Stute  t:ovi<rnoi<(  to 
fill  vacancies  In  the  House  of  Representa< 
tlvfM  This  new  power  would  be  useful 
principally  In  the  event  of  itomic  at- 
tack on  our  country,  with  reiultini  va- 
eanclu  in  the  Coniii't^M,  X  tsk  unant* 
mOttN  OOnMnl  U^at  tho  Joint  loaolutlon 
loffeiher  with  a  statement  wl^lcb  1  hkvt 
preptred  on  this  subject  b«  MrlttUd  la 
ik»  Iwdy  or  the  Riooiib.         ! 

Ttio  fnitlDINT  pro  (empwe,  Ths 
Joint  resoluium  will  b«  recvivtd  and  au* 
pruprutfly  rer»rr»<l,  and.  without  oo> 
jectton,  the  Joint  riMMlutlon  to«i*lhrr 
with  the  statement  by  the  ■ennior  fruiu 
Wisconsin  will  be  printod  In  the  Utcoat. 

Tho  joint  reanhtiiDM  d,  J.  Hm  I6h 
furaiittilnN  an  ain«!iutinrnt  to  the  Cua* 


stltution  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  introduced  by  Mr. 
WiLXY,  was  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R£COHD,  as  follows: 

ltesolt>€d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
HotLse  concurring  therein),  Tliat  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  t>e  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States: 

"ASTICLS  — 

"SacTTON  1.  When  vacancies  happen  In  the 
representation  of  any  State  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  executive  authority  of 
such  State  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill 
such  vacancies:  Provided,  That  the  legisla- 
ture of  any  State  may  empower  the  executive 
theieof  to  make  temporary  appointments  un- 
til the  people  fill  the  vacancies  by  election 
as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

"Sec.  a.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures   of    three-fourths    of    the    several 

States  within  years  from,  the  date  of 

its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Statement  bt  Hon.  ALXXANon  Wilit.  of  Wis- 
consin, nt  UNrrzB  States  Sxnatz,  Decxmbei 

4.  1947 

iNTHooucnoN  or  psoposEo  amendment  to  thx 

constitution  for  tempokart  ai»pointment 

or  SEPKESENTATIVIS 

Mr.  President.  I  am  introducing  today  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  Senate  joint  res- 
olution whereby  the  legislature  of  any  State 
could  empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make 
temporary  appointments  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  until  the  people  could  fill 
vacancies  by  an  election. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  fo  this  is  made 
obvious  when  we  consider  these  facts: 

1.  At  present  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
Constitution  for  interim  appointment  by 
State  governors  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

PoasnjuTT  or  mass  vacancies  in  atomic  wab 

2.  If,  tmfortimately.  America  should  ever 
be  confronted  with  a  nstlonal  military  emer- 
gency, in  which  we  were  under  atomic  nr 
other  attack,  it  would  obviously  be  com- 
pletely impossible  for  the  people  of  the  sepa- 
rate StatM  to  assemble  to  elect  Members  of 
Congress  to  fill  vaeanciss. 

5.  U  you  consider  ths  further  posaibUlty 
that  an  atomic  bomb  might  wtll  smuh 
Washington  and  cause  mass  vscimetes  in  the 
House  of  llepresenutives,  m  well  as  ths  8«n* 
Mte.  you  wilt  lee  that  there  would  bs  no  pos- 
sibility of  sltctions  to  fill  those  vaosnctss, 
And,  as  s  rssult.  iu>  functioning  Congress. 

Th*  Aim  of  my  Joint  resi-lutlon  la.  thersfnre, 
tn  snabls  interim  sppointmenu  of  Members 
t'f  Congreas, 

AreoiNTMtKT  or  kINATOM 

As  my  oollfrtgUM  know,  under  ths  T7nlts4 
aiates  CMMttiuiton,  lb*  Itate  |ev*rnura  art 
wapowtrX  10  Make  lattftaa  ap^tnim»ats  el 

■snstors  wh*r*  vsosnst**  *ilsl,  Thsre  Is  m9» 
vuinn  in  vvvry  un*  i4  tli*  HtsN  sensiiiutigiii 
*«e*i)(  one,  In  my  twa  atnt*  i<r  woottitkin, 
whereof  Mm  lOftftwi  tsn  aupuinl  ieiisiurs 
M  ill  tnitrim  ntaaiiii.  iWeitfore.  a  r*w 
<1ftys  age,  I  WfOM  la  Ik*  Rnnerahi*  Oseaf 
w»un»iK>hai.  (Haytwof  of  winooiiaui,  reaitnei* 
ruily  iityUlHH  bit  iMJitt  <i\is  •iiunnitn 

and  nakihg  III*  luipMlii  ■  iifMiiMiU)  tif 

inliimuiH  Ik.  I  I  Ml,  \u  Mutltwa  la  sinvuU 
uur  uwu  aifix  i  H.iMuMwit, 
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SXCtTRITT    AGAINST   ATOMIC   ATTACK 

This  matter  of  filling  vacancies  In  the  Con- 
gress is  but  one  means  whereby  I  hope  to 
offer  a  relatively  complete  program  of  security 
measures  against  the  possibility  of  atomic  at- 
tack. One  of  the  vital  elements  in  such  a 
program  Is,  of  course,  complete  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  pri- 
vate industry.  I  have  accordingly  written  to 
numerous  business  leaders  and  numerous 
members  of  government,  urging  decentrali- 
zation— a  project  in  which  I  have  been  inter- 
ested for  many  years  for  purposes  of  national 
defense. 

PRESERVATION   OF   THE   FRIGATE   "CON- 
STELLATION "—AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GREEN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Grath)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1796)  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  the  frigate  Constellation 
and  to  authorize  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain replaced  parts  of  such  vessel  as  sou- 
venirs, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

MAZIE  KNOX  BETTINGHAUS 

Mr.  BROOKS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  173),  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
Mazie  Knox  Bettinghaus,  widow  of  Harry  W. 
Bettlnghaus,  late  an  employee  of  the  Senate, 
a  sum  equal  to  6  months'  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 

NOTICE  OF  POSTPONEMENT  OF  HEARING 
BEFORE    JUDICIARY    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  appointed  to 
consider  Senate  bill  1567,  to  provide  the 
venue  in  actions  brought  in  United  States 
district  courts  or  in  State  courts  against 
interstate  commerce  carriers  by  railroad 
for  damages  for  wrongful  death  or  per- 
sonal injuries.  I  desire  to  give  notice  that 
the  public  hearings  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  December  10 
and  11,  1947,  at  10  a.  m.  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  room,  room  424, 
Senate  OfQce  Building,  have  been  post- 
poned. Hearings  will  be  held  beginnUig 
January  7.  1948.  at  10  a.  m.  in  room  424, 
Senate  Ofnco  Building.  The  companion 
bill  is  Hou:>o  bill  1639.  On  the  date  be- 
ginning Jantiary  7, 1948,  at  the  time  and 
place  indicated  above,  all  persons  Inter- 
ested In  Stnrte  bill  1587  may  make  such 
representations  as  they  desire.  The  aub- 
oommittta  consists  of  myself,  chairman; 
the  Senator  from  MlHsouri  I  Mr.  Don- 
NKUl;  and  the  Sanator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr,  McOratn). 
BlItTHDAY    riLICITATIONt    TO    JUDOI 

OICAII  I.  BLAND  BY  IINATOM  WILXY 

jMr.  WILIY  M«H*rt  snd  ubtainsd  Ishv*  to 
have  printea  in  tits  Hkom  ttlisitsUMis  by 
Mm  to  Juaat  ONar  B.  BImM  en  hu  Mv*n. 
Mtth  hiMhdsy,  at  a  dinner  »l  Ih*  Rslsiah 
Haul,  wsuhingion,  D,  0..  DeeeMbtr  i.  luiT, 
whieh  nptteaie  la  the  ApptadlN,} 

BBPORT  TO  TUB  PBOPLB,  PABT  I- 
ADOBBta  BY  MmATOR  O'DAIflBL 

|Mr.  O'DANIBL  saHMl  anrt  otoismMl  Issve 
lo  hsvs  priitisa  m  Uis  Nsooao  s  rspwl  to  tat 


people,  part  2,  an  address  by  him.  broadcast 
from  radio  station  WBAP.  September  11, 
1947.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.  | 

THE  IRRIGATOR  LOOKS  AT  EROSION- 
ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  E.  WaRNE.  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

I  Mr.  McFARLAND  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Irrigator  LooIls  at 
Erosion,"  delivered  by  Hon.  William  E. 
Warne,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
before  the  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion, at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  Octoljer  29,  1947, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

PRICES   AND  FOREIGN  REUEF— ADDRESS 
BY  ALF  M.  LANDON 

(Mr.  CAPPER  f.slced  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recoeo  an  address  en- 
titled "Prices  and  Foreign  Relief,"  delivered 
by  Aif  M.  Landon,  Ijefore  the  South  Central 
Business  Association,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
November  18,  1947,  which  appears  is.  the 
Appendix.) 

THE  FORGOTTEN  PRODUCTION— ADDRESS 
BY  HENRY  J.  KAISER" 

(Mr.  CAPEHART  aslced  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address 
entitled  "The  Forgotten  Production,"  deliv- 
ered by  Henry  J.  Kaiser  on  November  23,  1947, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

THE  REGISTERED  NURSE  AND  CANCER- 
ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  E.  STRINGFELIOW 

)Mr.  REVERCOMB  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Reco^  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Registered  Nurse  and 
Cancer,"  delivered  by  George  E.  Stringfellow, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Division  oi  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  potentate  of  Salaam 
Temple,  and  vice  president  of  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son, Inc.,  over  radio  station  WAAT,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  November  14,  1947,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.) 

INFLATION:  ITS  CAUSES  AND  CURES 

]Mr.  CAPEHART  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  dis- 
cussion entitled  "Inflation:  Its  Caiises  and 
Cures,"  held  over  the  American  Forum  of  the 
Air  on  November  18,  1947,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.) 

THE  LAWYERS  VERSION  OP  TH3 
TWENTY-THIRD  PSALM 

[Mr.  MURRAY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  The  Lawyer's 
Version  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  written 
by  Louis  Lands,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  and 
published  in  the  Octol)er  1947  issue  of  Cass 
and  Comment,  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.) 

THE  GAMBLER— ARTICLE  BY  FRANX  C. 
WALDROP 

(Mr.  MCCARTHY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoso  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Gambler,"  by  Frsnk  C,  Wsldrop, 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  De- 
cember 4,  1947,  which  appears  in  tbti  Ap- 
pendix.) 

INTIR-AMtRICAN  TREATY  OP 
RSCIPROCAL  AaaitTANOI 

The  PRSSXDINT  pro  tempore,  Ai  tn 
fxocutlve  session,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Benate  a  mr*saKe  fjom  the  Prea  dent 
of  i\w  Unlird  States,  trttnumaunt.  the 
Inter-Amprloan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Aastslancv,  which  Is  known  a*!  tht  Rio 
Treaty,  which  will  be  read  by  the  vht% 
and  the  mi^NWHut*.  toM^ther  with  th<t  ao- 
eompanying  papem,  will  be  refprrt»d  to 
the  Oommtttee  en  Foreign  Relatione, 

The  elerk  read  the  nesaage.  ai  foUiowii 

ro  tH9  atmh  0/  th$  UnU94  9lnltif 

Wiih  n  virw  to  reoelvlnu  tliti  advice  and 
consent  o(  the  tonatt  to  laiiAcaUoB,  Z 


transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, formulated  at  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Continental  Peace  and  Security  and 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  the 
English.  French.  Portuguese,  and  Span- 
ish languages  on  September  2.  1947.  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  other  American  Republics. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  which  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  has  addressed  to  me 
in  regard  to  the  treaty  above-mentioned. 

The  principles,  purposes,  and  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  have  my  complete  and 
wholehearted  approval,  and  I  am  happy 
to  recommend  the  treaty  to  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Harry  S.  Trttman. 

The  Whitk  HoiraE.  December  1, 1947. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State:  (2)  Inter- American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  September  2,  1947— certified 
copy;  (3)  final  act,  Inter-American  Con- 
ference for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace 
and  Security,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  .September 
2, 1947— certified  copy.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
will  be  removed  from  the  treaty,  and  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
President,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
treaty,  will  be  printed  in  the  Rccord  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

With  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  the 
Chair  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  is 
great  value  in  immediate  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  concerning  which  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  controversy,  because  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  hemispherical 
solidarity  started  at  Rio  be  completed  be- 
fore the  next  pan-American  conference 
in  Bogota,  in  January. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  will  be  asked,  as 
in  executive  session,  on  Monday,  to  take 
up  the  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  treaty,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OT  STATE. 

Waahiniton,  D.  C,  December  1, 1947. 
The  PRKMOEirr. 

The  White  Houte: 
The  underslgued.  the  Acting  SscrsUry  of 
State,  has  the  honor  to  lay  bsfort  tbs  Prssl- 
dent,  with  a  view  to  its  transmission  to  tht 
Senate  to  receivs  the  sdvlcs  and  consent  of 
that  body  to  rstiflcatlon.  If  his  Judgmtnt  ap- 
prove thsrsof.  a  osttlfiMI  copy  of  tbs  tnttr- 
Amsrloan  treaty  of  rsolprooal  assistanos, 
formulated  at  ths  Znter>Am0riean  Oonftr. 
tnce  for  ths  Mstntensnos  of  Oonttnsntal 
Psses  and  Bscurity  aitd  signed  at  Rto  de 
Jsnstro  \n  ths  Snilish,  Prsneh.  Portuguese. 
Kiut  Bi>Mnuh  lAuguAKss  oa  lapteiber  1, 1141. 


by  ths  piMUpotentisries  of  U»e  Untied  Hatse 
Ml  Ameriee  and  by  Dm  pleaipeteaUarlee  of 
othor  American  Kspublles, 

IhM-s  la  iiK  ivta»d  III  tb«  sMins  volume  with 
the  leel  ut  the  iioaiy  above  meattaoed  IM 
tem  of  tht  nnn)  sol  (it  tits  oonfsreaee.  wMeh 
eontalns  infortimiiuu  iiisMriiinii  (h«  urtinutHM* 
tlon  of  tht  e«>nr»r«ik«t  aud  tat  ttau  u(  iiit 
various  rssuiuiioita  sMfoeed  ^  UM  eoafer* 
enet,  Th*  ieatt  iif  tht  trssty  and  Anal  ett 
havt  been  cerlinwl  hy  the  seoretarir-ientral 
of  ths  cimrsrsitot.  Tbs  Uital  a«t  dew  nut  re> 
<|Ulrt  rsilBeetlott. 
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Mkjgt   ■ilHMMMI  iMtf  taMI  MaMa   U     IMfl   Art 


CONORBSBIONAL  UKCOHI 


lh« 


Mil 


iVN  HtMl 

•N 


M...  iHTllii     ImJwM  I 


•mf  tHiife  il  i  ilalf  H  <i»^(  (h» 


lli»  KifWilittiy  lit 


IMMMiilMt  af  NH   AmKMfHh  M(4«r    nhitll 


(MttltlMll 


1 1»  uthtf 
nreur  er 


MNlinMliy  kt  rt«r4  tit  hi>riN<r  h# 

M.  Ml    Rf I    of    MOrMAlMtt    Hgfllttlll 

•!«»«  whli  It  BiRii  una  nrl.    *    * 

"Thii  ill  rM#  ■(•(•  (If  aiiniMlrtn 
llMTf  ar*  rf>M«in«  In  h#ii»t»  that  iih 
Mm  U  hrlnf  pr*fH»r»d  tiy  «iiv  Ot:  i»r  Ht«t# 
■filMt  th*  InUvrtty  iir  liivioUblll  y  of  th« 
Ivrrititry  or  •iminat  th«  M}y«rti||ii  y  or  po* 
Uiic«l  intf«f«nd«uw  ta  »n  Amtririn  lutt, 
th«  ntntM  •ttnatory  to  UtU  art  «i  I  cotuult 
MMoBff  thDtnMlvM  tn  urttvr  to  «cr«»  upon  th« 
■MMUfM  It  may  b«  MtvUnbl*  to  tt  i» 
to  put  11  i^r  lh»  Art  nt  ChapulU  M  It  WM 
that  "th«  Rnvtrnrntt  U  of  tht 
it>ilca  r«maM}«r  lh«  m  nclualou, 
la  MeortfAAM  wttii  thalr  cunattluUi  i;al  proc- 
waaa.  of  a  treaty  aatabllahlnf  p  'ocaduraa 
wharaby  such  thrtata  or  acta  ma  b«  mat 
by  tha  uaa.  by  all  or  aoma  of  tha  «  inatnrtaa 
of  th*  aakt  uraaty.  of  any  ona  or  mora"  of 
cartAiti  maaauraa.  In  anticipation  <  (  tba  *•■ 
tabiiahmant  of  tha  tnttad  Nntluii  i.  it  araa 
•Upu)at«<i  in  part  UI  of  tba  Art  ul  ChapiU< 
t«pM  that  tha  partlnant  actlvttlaa  and  pro- 
eaduraa  "ahall  l>a  runaUtriU  with  tha  pur< 
pcaaa  and  prinrlplaa  of  tba  nanrral  interna* 
tlona)  nrtanlaation,  whan  aatablla^td 

Tha  intar-Antarlcan  traaty  of  ract  irocal  aa- 
alauni*  waa  dr»arn  up  la  aoeordinca  wtth 
tjia  racommandatton  In  tha  Act  ui  Chaput' 
tapac  and  within  tha  framawor^  of  t  la  Unltad 
Nattona  l*hartar  Aa  alatiKl  in  tha  iraamttla, 
tha  traaty  dania  with  "Ituiaa  ntattan  ralattng 
to  tha  inntntananca  of  liitarnAtluiial  paa«a 
And  aactirlty  which  ara  approprlai  i  (nr  ra* 
flonal  Actlen."  Thia  rational  am  mamant 
la  thua  of  a  typa  omtamplatad  it  rhaptar 
VIII  of  th«  Vnltad  Natlima  Chart  >r  It  la 
anttraty  loMlitant  with  tha  pur|;^)aaa  and 
prtnctplie  tt  tha   Unltad   Natmna 


and   will 

facUltatA  and  ixipplamaut  tha  alTaci  ivr  func* 

author* 
aicard  to 


tlonlni  of  tha  Unltad  Natlona.    Th 
Ity  of  tha  Sacurtty  Council  with 
tba  applieaiioa  of  anfarcamant  maai^iiraa.  and 

mainta* 
aaeurlty 
ind  ATtl* 
ni^na  of 
l>e  con* 


Ita  lanaral  powara  with  raapact  tc 
■•net  ql  artmutinnai  paart  and 
•r*  fttltf  itnpMMU  in  tha  traaty. 
«!•  10  OMtatna  tha  ailpuUttim  tha 
UM  proTiaiotta  of  tha  traoty    "ahal 
■truad  RA  Impairing  tha  rtghta  an  1  obliga 
tlona  of  tha  high  contracting  part  aa  undar 
tha  Chartar  of  tha  Unltad  Nattona 

Tha  principal  faoturaa  of  tha  t  aaty  In* 
aluda  (a)  rafarvncaa  to  cartaln  btale  eon> 
aldarationa  and  pracadonia  (praam  >la):  (b) 
A*r«aarmAUoa  at  bAAM  prtnctpiaa  with  ra- 


HmuM  IH 


•|w#l  Ml  IHi  |Ni«lfl«  aattlaniant  kt  dtapti«M 
lAfM  I  ilMl  III  (01  Wa  «M|«iil««l|MH  td  a|t«t 
ylHg  nNftlNNta  Ih  ll«a  avatti  h|  ati  aimaM 

yywi  liiiiiii  tn  Aiiifiie*ii  iuiif.  wiui  • 

HMpllIM  •!  iMa  Maaly   i«M«  !|  m4  i)i 

li)  iMNiiini  m  cHHawiuuMH  hhm  MMtfvi 

UVf  MlliNi  Ml  U««  avant  iif  I'atuin  HlHM 
In  MHiMHaMl^Nl  |«aN»-a  ir»I  Mh  la) 
•|NM»lflilltg  IH9  lyiMia  i|  fHaaa«4^aa 
f  iM  (ttoM  IM  aiiMar  $i9hk  atttl 
MN  WHalK  AAla  i<f  »«M»ai(ai»Ht  laria 
i,  H,  ami  nil  If)  )i)MvUiNit4  HAaliMMi  t^Hii' 
•Mmm  «f»li)  ahil  tMinilMMNII  tfllM  mMm^ 
tM>  undf  t  Hit.  tiiitif<it  Mattnna  flttirtAi  (jp|i 

•  *M 

1 1'  I   I  >'■•  t(  •«*<»(  iiiii*»Pf»  ■tin''  tMn  II  I  ■"111  I  nliMNI 

IK'  •«  Ml  DIM  aHti  aaffUHtON  Ml,  iNaHauiai,  f«|a 
iMg  NttH  Ilia  MiM»liM|  aHafl  hi  daciatMHa  (Rfii 

II  !«•  II    lMi-lii»lva| 

Hia  MaalK  i  "  UHMmiUUim  i|ia  AkI  ><f 

MlMUmiMM  U  M  "-^  -*••'*  '••'•MMt-M  Ml  IMM 
MMMI  Mi  MMM*  («a  Ml  f  hi  III 

lA  »lMrU  I  M  Imji  ;t«ii 

"t  Iha  Mtgii  M<Mi»A«WHM4wm9#  aftM  Ihal 
«•>  '  •!  AUaKb  My  IM  Mai»a  aanMui  an 
A<  M  ««„!«  xi'>«ll  M  #HH«lill*M'M  aa  NH 

'    •  'HtlfMNMI  M^M  Mi, 

r"»i4i"i«t»"Ur  » "  )•  ••f  "i  tllf  Mill  fittiirat*!! 
iHg  liarllaa  iim>i»>  >'>iiaa  Ik  aaaial  IH  itiaatliig 

Iha  allai'li  lt<     >  •   ••  f  IH*  iiihari«nl 

Hahl  of  llitilv.  t  I •    Mva  iiairHataiiaa 

raadahlfati  by  artlvla  Bi  at  tha  t'harttr  tt 
iha  I'nitad  Maiinna 

'I  On  tha  raquaal  of  tha  lUla  or  atalaa 
ilrartly  atta«li»d  and  until  tha  dariainn  of 
Ihf  CirgA*  of  Conaultatirn  of  tha  liitar*Amar* 
lean  Syaiam  aaoh  una  ut  tha  eontrtkCting 
partiaa  may  daiarmlna  tha  immadtata  rnaaa* 
uraa  which  tt  may  Individually  Mika  in  rul- 
AUttant  of  tha  obligation  contalnad  in  tha 
pfiiMUH  parmurnph  and  In  aoeotdAnoa  with 
thA  prlncipia  of  oontinantal  aolidarlty,  Tha 
Organ  of  ConauUntitm  ahall  maat  thtbout  da* 
lay  for  tha  purpoaa  uf  psamintng  thoa* 
maaauraa  and  agraaing  upon  tha  moAauraa  of 
A  cullactlva  charactar  that  aboul4  bA  tAlMa." 

Thua,  apart  (rum  auch  collactl¥«  BMAatiraA 
aa  may  bt  agraAd  upon  In  oonaultatiun.  adeh 
uf  tha  paruaa  obltgataa  ttaatf  to  tAka  aArma* 
Uva  action  to  aaalat  In  niaaung  an  armAd 
attack.  Thia  lm|)ortant  provlaton  oonvartA 
tha  iiiiht  o(  tndivldunl  and  coliacttvt  aalf* 
dafettaa.  aa  racugnlaad  In  tha  Unltad  Na* 
ttuna  Chartar,  Into  an  obligation  undar  thia 
traaty.  Tha  provlaton  for  Immadlata  aaalat* 
anca  la  appllcabia  to  all  caaaa  of  armad  at* 
tack  taking  placa  within  tha  tarrltury  of  an 
Amai-tcatt  ataia  or  anywhara  within  tha  ra* 
glun  dalkmltad  tn  articla  4.  Thia  raglon  am* 
broci'a  tha  Amarloan  Coullnanta  and  Oraan* 
land,  Adjaornt  watara,  and  polar  raglona  im* 
madlataly  to  tha  nortb  and  aouth  of  tha 
Amartean  Conttnanta. 

lla<ardlaM  of  whara  tha  armad  AttAok  may 
taka  plAoa,  tlM  partiaa  ara  obllgaitad  to  oon- 
•ult  immadlataly  with  ona  anothar  tu  agraa 
upon  approprlAtA  coliaotlTa  maaauraa. 

Tha  cottfarenAA  doAldad  that  no  attampi 
ahou  d  ba  mada  to  AaAba  agiraa^lnn  In  gon* 
aral  tarma.  but  two  racognicad  typaa  of  ag* 
graaitiin  ara  apacinad  in  articla  9. 

In  tha  avfiu  of  an  afgraaalon  which  la  mX 
All  armad  attack  or  In  tha  avant  of  tha  oo* 
eurranca  of  othar  poaaibla  dangara  to  tha 
pAAoa,  tha  partiaa  almtlnrly  obllfMta  tham- 
RAltrAA  In  articla  0  to  conault  to  datarmlna  tha 
BiAAAuraa  to  ba  tnkan  to  aM  tht  vfetlm  of  tba 
acgrtaaton  or  to  raatora  pAAOA  AM  aactirlty. 

Tha  racommandatton  in  tha  Act  of  Cha* 
pulUpac  with  raapAct  to  tha  maaaurca  which 
mlcbt  ba  takan  to  mtat  thraatA  to  intar* 
Amarlean  paaca  and  aaeurlty  or  acu  of  ag* 
graaaion  agalnat  any  Amarloan  atata  la  ra- 
•tata<l  In  artlol*  I  of  tha  traaty.  aa  followa: 

"Vttr  tha  purpoAAA  of  thu  traaty,  tha  maaa* 
uraa  on  which  tha  Organ  of  OonauUntinn 
may  afraa  wiU  compriaA  ona  or  fion  of  ih« 


A^Wot^WvIM    ^m 


fnllnwtni'  fRfian  nf  ahlafi  nf  ritfitamiillr  mil* 
•Hmai  biaahitig  itf  aipl<««tiNi|a  ralaiiMiiai 
Mraakiiig  ttf  fMiaMlar  raiNiixttaj   Mrilal  ihp 


iHitHiiUi*  iHlarrHHilMH  mi  avMHumlf  MiailMiig 

il  fall,  »a«,  all',  H'mI*iI, 
iMlMU*.  mid    fmlM«lalapli-MM'   1^  'rMlwMlfa 


M|||raplll><,  lalaa 
♦♦♦^  ♦Sir  Hi 

'I  uaf  (If 


•I  il  fall,  »a«,  al 
MiMU*.  mid  fmi 

iraMlR  9»MmilHM>allMii* 

AMM>lf  T  ■»My|f(M  (h«l  IH  IHl  IVtMl  Hi  A 
iNniltil  HalWaaii  IWtt  il  MM  AWlHlli 
•M»M,  iHa  iHlllal  iillUtli>^  MlliilOl 
labaii  liy  Ilia  )«arliaa  aHail  )M  Wi  Mil  UlNiH 

iMa  ix'MiaiMiiMg  »•-•'"•  »M  Kitatiand  h*i*illUlN 
Mi>>i  )»■'•'*•<  u«a  M  lit  Ilia  alNiUa  ^M 

MM  iMtlllHIi 

II  If  pmvMtd  In  urtlala  N  IMI  44N'lalfmi 
wlilali  rai|Ulra  tha  aiiiiiit  aiMm  id  IHa  inaaauiN 
•iiaainad  IN  aiHiia  a  ahall  Ma  liltiiliMg  mimHI 
Nil  Ilia  ilgMM  laa  wlilfli  liava  raHIWI 

Iha  iraaiy   wi< »•  aula  ai>>a))Mfii  that  M 

aiaia  aliaii  tea  raijiiliaM  %»  iiaa  armad  ttfH 
»|iM*<iti  Da  »4M»taaiii  |n  aiUi-la  IT  II  la  |r<ta 
yi 

Uli* 

\ki  iigHNlHry  aiaiaa  whUiH  Hiivi  tMMi  IN 
MfMU  thia  nrrnHgiNiMd  wtilfiijf  llil 
IRMaitraa  kHgfllMl  Itt  irtiM  li  Villi  Ml  MM 

»«iii|*mhm,  Wmhm  liMlfiilifr  ftr  Ml  mnIm 

IIHtiH  I  IVMifNiMx  Vi«la  mI  iA»  Mnlaa  }*$r\\H 

III  IHr  IfMly,  MMfaaaiila  a  attfiiill*«aiii  aili 

vabfa  IM   IhlathaMMtial   ralaMnha 

Afilglt  M  Httiyuiaa  IHal  IHa  kftmkf  aHalt 

lillg  Maal  lNilt»AaH  tha  alHiaa  wbl«h 


i^liMxiti  Da  i4M»taaiil  |N  aiUi-la  IT  II  la  IfAa 
Milail  vital  iha  IHgaH  uf  (iiiMaitllNliMM  aRgtl 
ialia  lla  MattiaMiita  (iy  a  Vtila  uf  iwrnlhlf^l  nf 


Ptllfy  II  M  MHiii  aa  iHa  r«tiiMali<iha  of  iwoa 
tttlrai  nf  tha  aiatiainry  aiaiaa  Hava  baan 
diJM^iMI-  Arllaia  II  Aonialita  addlilunat 
pioliiOlgry  protitlona  NUUitg  to  aignalurt 
and  ratiflration. 

Articla  94  datarmtnwi  tht  proetdurt  for  thg 
rtgiatratlon  of  tha  tranty,  whan  it  haa  anttrad 
Into  forca,  with  tha  Sacratarlnt  nf  tha  Unltad 
Natlona.  luch  raglatratlon  la  to  ba  rffactad 
through  tha  Pan  Amrrtcnn  Union, 

AfUda  lA  pruvidaa  that  tha  traaty  ahall 
ramain  In  foroa  lndi«Anitaly.  but  that  any 
atata  party  tharato  may  danounca  tt  by  a 
notineatinn  In  writing  to  tha  Pan  Amarloan 
Union,  auch  donunriatton  to  bacoma  affactivA 
for  that  atata  2  ycara  from  tha  data  of  tht 
rtetlpt  of  auch  notification  by  tha  Pan  Amar* 
Itan  Union, 

Articla  16.  tha  Anal  artlclt,  provldaa  thAl 
tha  prtnctpiaa  and  fundamantal  provlalongj 
of  tha  traaty  ahall  ba  tncorpcratad  In  th«' 
organic  pact  of  tha  Intar* Amarloan  a^attm. 
Thia  haa  rafaranca  to  an  luatrumant  in  tht 
natura  of  a  baalo  oonatltutlon  or  chartar  for 
tha  rcorganlaatlon  of  tha  ayatam.  which  It 
la  contcmplatad  will  ba  conaldartd  and 
adoptad  at  tha  forthcoming  Niath  Inttr- 
natlonat  Oonfrranca  of  Amarloan  Siataa  to 
ba  ba  hald  at  Bogou.  Colombia,  aarly  In  IMS. 

Thia  traaty  rapraaanta  a  atgnlAcant  advanoA 
In  intrrnattonal  oooptration  for  tha  roalntt* 
nanoa  of  |)a«ot  and  aaeurlty,  lu  proviaJoni 
commit  iha  othtr  partiaa  promptly  tu  naalal 
tht  Unitrd  AtatAA  In  tht  tvtut  of  an  armtd 
Attack  by  any  country  on  our  trnrltnry  or 
anywhara  In  tha  raglon  daflnad  by  tha  traaty, 
and  tha  Unltad  Atataa  almilarly  pladgaa  IM 
aaalatanoa  to  tha  othar  partiaa  In  oaaa  any 
of  thrm  la  aubjactad  to  auch  an  attack,  la 
daiKrtnintnK  cullactlva  maaauraa,  tht  partltt 
guaraiitoa  in  advnnca  to  obaarva  Important 
dacUit.na  raachcd  by  twu*thlrda  of  thtm.  rt> 
acrving  for  thair  tndivldunl  conttnt  among 
tha  liatad  maaauraa  only  tba  vital  daelaloB 
aa  to  thair  participation  in  tha  uaa  of  armad 
foroa.  Tha  obligatory  charactar  at  dteitloai 
by  a  two*thlrda  mujurity  aaaurtt  that  tht 
gtnernl  coilectlva  will  of  tha  community  can 
bt  mada  aflectiva.  and  avoida  tha  poaaiblllty 
that  tha  optration  of  tha  traaty  might  bt 
paraiytad  through  tha  nonooneurranca  of  t 
aiMUi  minority. 

"nia  Vital  apirit  of  pan*Amaricnn  aolidarlty 
la  Implicit  in  tha  proviaiuna  of  tht  trtaty 
and  thart  la  avary  rtaaon  to  btlltvt  that 
tht  trtaty  aAordA  aa  AdAquatt  fUAranty  of 


U4T 
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Mit  paaat  Niirt  ttvurily  »f  iHia  hvmlapHfrt, 

Uiaialiy  Naaitriiig  au  |mi  ••«  )Miaail«la  a  iianaai 

Miyy  #iiMilDlt)»i  !»•  Ilia  i»tiiiiiiiit'>i    >>  •  'itatii 

•(  Ihi  i>HiMitmii>   piiliUial    tii.<  I  tilaala 


if  llM  ptttHli**  *''  *'**  AiMaiiaaii  alalti 


Ifulty  •ubiiiiiiit 


(lMliiurM<  (1)  IMifiAmMlxMAlNAlf  If 

iMilBf  It  IMT  wilKir wwfi  III  hiiHi  Mil, 
UiliraAiifrliiiin  f^ttftPfftiM  hf  iha  MmihMi 
Himf  M  l*aHi*a  NiiH  Haiutliy,  MIm  A$  JiHIIPti 

•tiittmlivp  I,  HIT   •' '  '"MM 

llffM*AMMIt'AN    TlMtV    m    tlKMn.MAb 
Aaatat4N«i|i 

Tn  Itia  nurna  nr  lliall  >*»M|i|aa  Ilia  (iMvarn* 
Hiaiiia  laioaaaitlail  hI  Ilia  liiiai  AMiariKHli 
(iiiitlai^ii'a  mf  MM  MMNMMNMt'a  ••(  |||.mII> 
ItMhl,.!  hatil^a  gn4  WMrlty,  daallMlla  III  t'llHi 
a.  tt  hmM  airaiiglltaiiMiM  llmlr  lalHMflM 

til  i..'M.i«MlM  NHM  iKiiil  lialgllliHrllHiNtlii  MM 
<  MtiMiilanHM' 

I         hMaiiluiltm  Vllf  Ml  llta  iMlahAmM* 

It* ira|aHi>a   iiM   t^jHltlama  it     Wllf   NHA 

Piiif,  Afhilh  liial  III  MaaiHi  1*11  y,  liN^tmi 
IMMMl  m  i«i<ltfhiaM<M  til  a  ifiiiiy  lb  Wla 
yiHi  MHd  rntoi  iHiaaia  alii  iM  tl  mHmm 
RMfiiiiii  Niiy  tt(  Mia  i«iitiitiFi«i  nf  AmfHONi 

that  111*  Mlgli  C'litlrnfUhM  ^aMiaa  Pit 
IMfill  Ihali  will  III  rrmniii  iiiiilail  iii  nii  intar* 
MnifttAn  ayatam  cuttalalaiil  with  iha  puriHiupa 

Rhil  piliH'Iplaa  iif  Ilia  Uhllatl  Nniln'"  i  >   - 

Rfflrin  tha  aalataiitt  ut  (ht  Rgiaaitianl  wliuh 
thay  hava  eonvlttdtd  MBItrttlhg  thoa*  mat- 
tara  ralttiitig  to  Iha  mnlHtanahna  of  Ihtat-iia* 
tlotinl  panra  and  aaeurlty  which  nra  itpprn* 
printa  for  raglotml  artluii; 

That  tha  Klgh  Contrncting  Partiaa  raalBrm 
thair  adharanca  to  tha  principlaa  of  intar- 
Amarloan  aolidarlty  and  oooparatlon,  and 
taptcially  to  ihoae  att  forth  in  tha  pranmblt 
and  daolaratlona  of  tha  Act  of  Chnpultapac, 
all  of  which  ahuuld  be  undvratood  to  b«  ac* 
oaptad  aa  atandnrda  of  thair  mutual  rrlntlona 
and  na  tha  juridical  baaia  ot  tha  lDtar*Amar* 
lean  Ayatam; 

That  tha  Amarloan  Atataa  propoaa.  in  ordtr 
to  tmprova  tha  prootduraa  tor  tha  pactno  att* 
tlamant  of  their  ountrovaraiaa.  to  concluda 
tht  traaty  concerning  tha  "Intar-Amrricun 
PMet  Ayittm"  tnvlaagad  in  Raaulutlona  IX 
and  XXXIX  of  tha  Intar*Amartcau  Conltr- 
tnoa  on  Problama  of  War  and  Paaca. 

That  tha  obligation  of  mutual  aaalatanoa 
and  common  dafanat  of  tha  Amarloan  Ut- 
publtca  la  aaaentinlly  ralatad  to  thair  damo* 
cratlo  idaala  nnd  to  thair  will  to  oooparatt 
ptrmantntly  tn  tha  fulAllmant  of  tha  prln- 
elplta  and  purpoaaa  of  a  policy  of  paaca; 

That  iha  American  regional  community 
alBrma  aa  a  manlfaat  truth  that  juridical 
organlantlon  la  a  nacaaanry  praraqutaita  of 
aaeurlty  and  ptaot,  and  that  paaoa  la  founded 
on  Juattoa  and  moral  order  and,  eonaaquantly, 
on  tha  tntarnailonal  rtcognltion  and  protac* 
tlon  of  human  rlghU  and  fraadoma.  on  tha 
Indlapenaabla  wall*btlng  of  tha  people,  and 
on  the  efTectlvtntta  ot  dtmooracy  for  tha  In* 
ttmaiiimal  rtallgatlon  ot  juatica  and 
aaeurlty, 

Hava  reeolvad,  tn  conformity  with  tht 
objtottvaa  atntad  abovt,  to  tonoludt  tht  fol- 
lowing Trtaty.  In  ordar  to  aaaura  ptact. 
through  adequate  meant,  to  provide  for  ef* 
(aotiva  raolprooal  aaalatanoa  to  matt  armtd 
attaoka  agalnat  any  Amarloan  AtaU,  and  la 
ordar  to  daal  wtth  thrtau  of  aggraaaion 
AfAlnat  any  of  thtmt 

ARTICLI  1 

Tht  High  Contraotlng  Partita  formally 
eondtmn  war  and  undtrtaka  in  thair  Inter- 
national ralatlona  not  to  raaort  to  the  threat 
or  tba  uaa  of  foroa  In  any  manner  Inoon- 
Blaunt  with  the  provlalona  of  tha  Chartar  of 
tht  Unlttd  Natlona  or  of  thlt  Trtaty. 


ARTItMl  I 

Ai  R  fiiliaauiianaa  nf  iHa  niliiaiiila  rrI  MpUI 
III  Ilia  piapaMliiM  Aril»la.  ifia  Him  OAAlPiM* 

lug  hilllaa  UltlTailHlla  In  avlMinli  RVtyf  Aim* 
iMVaray  miW\\  Htay  Nriaa  Maiwaaii  Diam  lA 
mgltlMlli  Ml  HaNHafiil  aanifHHM.i  mhH  Iw  m* 

iAAVAP  IM  aallla  any  aiti'M vtNV  HIKi'iAl 

MMmMtVM  bir  iHHHi'^  I  >  iiiHi'amirM  III 
fHfRf  lA  W9  liDai'A.  m  AvAiHtn  MaJM^a 

PafafMlttt  "   '     '•'    •! '  AaaHtitMly  iti  \\H$ 

Aai'iiHiif  t    ' !  Us?  ijiniftl  HittluHi. 

AIVIHnI  I 

I'  THI  NljdtfAtlfiMM  (Mllaa  agrM  Dial 
M  AfmiiiNAAR  If  Mi  II  Nil  RHHilial  RN 
AihaiM  Hit  Alaia  alinii  If  WNtaiAaCail  aa  ah  at> 
laal  HMNtlial  all  IH«  AmRflPRIl  AUMi  *.HAt 
tHiliaaijiiatiily,  aaah  m$  uf  Ilia  aal«  OAfHfiMII* 
lug  t^HillHa  iMtilarUliN  Ml  aaaial  IN  mMUliI 
Ilia  NllMtilt  III  Ilia  agiriilaa  nf  llta  liili»ii>ii( 
riHllI  )•!  I|||<IVIMIINI  lir  lAlllfMVt  RRlf'llMMliaa 
faioirflili'Hil  Mv  Aillfltll  M  lit  OhRfV**!  Ill  III! 
UnlU'il  t' 

K    •"  tti'fl  nf  Ihf  ilRlR  Hf  AlmHKI 

iliM>  Mil  khMI  IM  rtaflalMit  n( 

Ilia  iiiu.H  .  ,i    i.  .,r  ti,..  tiiiHt  Alt  a^t 

ll*all    Hlflll.      .         .  .  !  :I^HI»l|tlg|'«»l 

Haa  tiiay  liafafiiiina  Hta  ItiiitiHilitila  itiaHaiiiai 
WllM'lt  II  Mtay  iMillVlltllNlly  ImHk  IH  (UltllllttfHl 
Ht  IHa  iiHIlgalltii '  ih  Ihl  ANAMliil 

KNgiapH  Hhtl  III  M«-tHiiiiu.ta  Wifh  >Hf  ||i'ln* 
Itf  III  I'liMllliaiiitll  MlllllHMIV       Wif  OlMHll  III 

(ii'tHaijnMiinit  altnll  inaai  wIIIihiii  ilflny  Im 
lhajiuri"<N>  uf  aNAlMltilliM  ttuwa  maaauraa  ihii 
RMraaliiM  uuOA  llM  Hiaaatiran  of  a  t*'i||ai"lya 
cnnrnctar  intl  liMUid  ba  tHkan 

I.  the  proviaiuna  nf  thia  AMittip  ahall  ba  ap> 
piltd  in  rnaa  of  any  armad  ntlnck  which  ti.kaa 
plROa  within  tha  region  daacribad  in  Article 
4  (ir  within  tha  territorY  of  nti  AmtriORn 
Atnta  When  the  attack  Inkca  plnca  outiildt 
of  the  an  Id  nrena.  tht  provlalona  of  Articit  I 
ahall  ba  nppUcd, 

4.  Maaauraa  of  telf*defanaa  provided  for 
under  thia  Article  may  ba  taken  until  tht 
bccurlty  Council  of  tht  United  Natlona  hrj 
takan  the  menaurat  naoaaaary  to  main  lain 
Inttrnatlonal  ptaoa  and  tMurlty. 

ARTtOU  « 

Tht  rtglon  to  which  thia  Trtaty  rafara  la 
boundtd  at  foUowa:  beginning  at  tha  N'irth 
Pole;  thence  due  aouth  to  a  point  74  degrtta 
north  latitude,  10  dagraaa  weat  longitude: 
thence  by  a  rhumb  Una  to  a  point  47  dtgrttt 
30  mtnutea  north  latitude,  60  degrett  wttt 
longitude:  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point 
86  dagraaa  north  latitude.  «0  dagrttt  wttt 
longltudt;  thanoa  dtie  aouth  to  a  point  In 
30  dtgrttt  north  latitude;  thanoa  by  a  rhumb 
line  to  a  point  A  degraaa  north  latltud*.  14 
dagrttt  wttt  longitude;  tbtnot  due  aouth  to 
tht  Aouth  Pole;  thence  due  north  to  a  poUit 
80  dtgrtta  aouth  latitude,  80  dagrttt  wttt 
longitude;  thence  by  a  rhumb  itne  to  a  point 
on  the  Iquutor  at  07  dagraaa  weat  longitude; 
thanoa  by  a  rhumb  Una  to  a  point  16  dtgrttt 
north  latitude,  190  dagrata  weat  longitude; 
thence  by  n  rhumb  Una  to  a  point  60  datirata 
north  latitude,  170  dagraaa  taat  longitude; 
thanoa  due  north  to  a  point  In  64  deiiraaa 
north  latitude;  thenoe  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a 
point  06  degreva  30  mlnutea  nrrih  latltudt, 
168  dtgrtta  61  mlnutta  6  aeoonda  weat  longi- 
tude; thwnoe  due  north  to  the  North  Pole. 

aanou  a 

Tha  High  Contracting  Partiaa  ahall  Imme- 
diately aend  to  tha  Aaourlty  Council  of  tha 
Unlttd  Natlona,  In  conformity  with  Artlcltt 
61  and  64  of  tht  CharUr  of  the  United  Na- 
tlona, complete  Information  ooaotrnlng  tht 
acttvttlea  undertaken  or  In  oonttmplatlon  In 
the  exerolae  of  the  right  of  aalf -dafenaa  or  for 
tht  purpoAt  of  malntalnlrg  lnter*Afflerloan 
ptaot  and  ttcurlty. 

AmOLi  f 

If  tht  mnolAbUlty  or  tht  Inttgrlty  of  ibt 
ttrrttory  or  the  aotrertlgnty  or  political  Indt- 
ptndtnot  of  any  Amtrlcan  Atatt  ahould  bt 


AffNitA  If  M  RggraaaluA  WHlfl  II  AAl  M 
•NNAA  aHAAII  m  liy  RM  filfAiiMlMIAAlAl  AT 

liilr»>(innimiiURi  fuHftlfli  at  ly  uny  tUiir 

fgfl  nl  allUalMill  llMl  MHIII  fhaailgaf  ||M 

KAff  Uf  AnnniAt  Mm  OrgHii  nf  WMuaiiiiaiMin 
ftli  RIHl  MAAMilAMlif  III  itlttfl  In  agi  aa  iin 
IM  MAAfMrRa  WHMH  mllll  M  MlfH  In  laaa  ill 
RIIHIHiilnii  In  rrrIII  |M  VlflllH  Hi  IHf  H»*mk* 
aliiM  '  t  III  any  fRRfi  (Ha  HiaRatipaa  KflilMh 
aHiiiilil  bf  IRkaii  tm  ilia  •  >  .)<  ii  ilRlaiiaa  and 
iMr  IHa  milHlfliNlii'a  •«!  n  •  Rllil  aafiilliy 

Ml  IHf  OMiMiMill. 

*Rtiri  a  1 

In  IHa  faaa  nf  r  HiiNnifl  balWffn  IWA  M 

miiff  AHIfrll«Nli  AiNlaa,  WllHtllljAMJiMlMf  lA 

IM  imlll  ut  "'•'r  a.iM.-t4  III  IMfAnilllly  Will 

ArMlil  It  Ml  "  Ml  III"  UlilVad  Nri 

HAIMiIIM  HIim MMivtiiig  hnillaa,  maalliil 

(A  gHHfMlmMilt  aliHll  i>hII  UUntl  IHa  HniitaiiA* 
INI  malaa  In  aitaiiaHA  liMIIMMI  AMI  NHAfi 

aRMHia  lit  Iha  */»i|WI  fHi  MM  MTaiNi  AfMl 
All  iHkf  IN  RMiiiitHM  Rtl  nlHar  iiat^aatHpy 
lUfM  IW  paa»i">'iuii  III  MtUtUUM  Uiiffa 
IIMif  l/AMfAf  MMJi* 

llMMHttlli«<  M)  HI  N<  fful  mf Rtll,  Tm 

riHfUiii  m  m  MfMviMR  uiaiMM  win  Ht  iaai 

llN  Mm  flf^i'r •'"''•*  "<  llta  RggPfRfHP 

MNIlNMMAMilfMli f  HiaaaiUfa  wHIfH 

IM  lAMUllRllva  Hii>Hiiiig  may  R|pff  upM^ 

ARtH'lk  • 

Piir  iHf  piMiiMaiii  nf  ihU  ti-wiiy<  IHa  mfRA* 
iiiaaiiN  wHiii  MunnAfOAAIullRUnhmRy 

agtaa  will  (>i.itt|ii ».•'  tma  AT  IMN  y|  Ihf  tola 
liiwiiig;  rat^ail  uf  cHiaft  tf  ilAtAAMlM  Mlia 
alotia:  braaklhr  tt  UiplomRlIf  rtlRlimiai 
breaking  uf  cnnaular  ralatlona;  partial  or 
ttimplata  liitarrtiptlon  of  acniKimic  ratatimtfl 
or  uf  rail,  aaa,  air,  puatnl,  telegraphic,  tpla- 
phonic,  and  rati  lot  plaphunlo  or  rndintele- 
graphlo  oommunioatiuuAi  and  utt  ot  armtd 
forca. 

ARTIOU  f 

tn  addition  to  other  acu  which  tha  Organ 
of  Conaultntlun  may  characteriHa  at  agArta- 
alon,  tha  foUowini  ahaU  bt  conaldtrtd  at 
auoh: 

a.  Unprovoktd  armed  attack  by  a  Atatt 
agalnat  tha  territory,  the  people,  or  the  land, 
aaa  or  air  forcca  of  nnothcr  Atatt; 

b.  Invaalon,  by  the  armad  forott  of  a  Atatt, 
of  tht  territory  of  an  Amtrlcan  Aute.  through 
the  treapaaatng  of  boundartaa  damarcattd  in 
accordance  wtth  a  treaty.  Judicial  dtoitlon. 
or  abttral  award,  or.  In  tha  abaanoa  of  fron- 
tlera  thua  demarcated,  invaalon  affecting  a 
region  which  la  under  the  affteuvt  Jurla- 
diction  of  another  Atata. 

AATtCLI  10 

Nona  ot  tha  provlalona  i  f  thia  Treaty  ahall 
bt  conatrutd  aa  impairing  tha  rtghta  and  ob* 
Itgattona  of  the  High  Cuntracttng  Partiaa  un- 
dar tha  Chartar  of  the  Unlttd  Natloat. 

AITICLI  11 

Tba  oonaultatlona  to  which  thia  Traaty  ra- 
fara ahall  be  carried  out  by  meana  of  tht 
Meettnga  of  Mtnlatera  of  Foreign  ASalra  of 
the  American  Rtpubllca  which  have  rattfltd 
tha  Treaty,  or  In  tht  manner  or  by  the  organ 
which  In  tha  future  may  bt  agrttd  upon. 

AATICUI  It 

Tht  Govtmlng  Board  of  tht  Pan  Amtrtoaa 
Union  mty  act  provlalonally  at  aa  organ  of 
oonauiutlon  until  tha  matting  of  tht  Organ 
of  Coniuiution  reftrrtd  to  In  tht  prtctdlag 
Artlolt  taktt  place. 

AATtOLI  It 

Tht  oonaultatlona  ahall  be  Inltlattd  at  tha 
requeat  addreaaad  to  the  Oovernlng  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  by  any  of  the  Alg- 
natory  Atattt  which  haa  ratified  the  Traaty. 

ARTICLI   u 

Zn  tht  voting  rtftrrtd  to  In  thlt  Trtaty 
only  tht  rtprtttntatlvtt  of  tht  Algnatory 
BUttt  which  havt  ratlAtd  tht  Trtaty  mty 
tAkt  part. 


11016 


MnetB  tt 
Tb*  Oovcmtng  Beard  of  the  Par 
^Oaiaa  sliaM  act  in  all  matter*  cone  ralng 
Ttv«ty  as  an  organ  of  liaison  aino4ff 
natnry  State*  which  have  rattfled 
and  b«t«««B  Umb*  Statca  and 


American 

thta 

the  81g- 

hta  Treaty 

Cnitad 


tne 


i« 


The  d»et»iona  of  the  Oovemln^ 
tbe  Pan  American  UnkM  referred 
cles  13  and  IS  above  ibatl  be 
abaoKite  majorltj  o(  the  Membe^ 
to  vote. 


Board  of 

|o  in  ArU- 

by  an 

entitled 


t&ien 


17 


The  Or^an  of  Conaultatlon  sha|l 
daciskma  by  a  TOte  of  two-thh^ 
natory  States  which  have  ratified 


take  tta 

the  Slg- 
1  he  Treaty. 


<f 


aancut  i* 

In  the  caae  of  a  altuatlon  or  (Aspute  be- 
tween American  States,  the  partis  directly 
Interrsted  shall  be  exdiided  from  the  voting 
fff erred  to  In  two  preceding  Artlci  aa 


!• 


thf 


Sittes 


To  conatitute  a  quorum  in  all 
reierrcd  to  in  the  previous  Artlci^ 
be  ■aeiiwan  17  that  the  number  ot 
•entad  ahaU  ba  at  least  equal  to 
of   Totca   nicaaaary    for   the   taki)ig 
tfeclalon. 

aaTiCLK  i« 


tie 


Derlskma  which  require  the  application 
the  maasures  spec 'fled  In  Article 
binding  upon  all  the  Signatory 
have  ratified  this  Treaty,  with  the 
tion  that  no  State  shall  be 
armad  force  wltboot  Its  consent 


requl  red 


of 
8  shall  be 

which 
wle  excep- 

to  use 


Stites 


A«TICLS    tt 


tie 


Organ  of 
through  the 


eatiMtahed. 


Tht  maasurea  agreed  upon  by 
Conaultatlon  shall  be  executed 
procedxires  and  agencies  now  exi8ti|ig  or  those' 
which  may  tn  the  future  b* 

ABTfCLS    *a 

This  Treaty  ahall  come  Into  eflttt  between 
the  States  wttlch  ratify  it  as  soon  1  a  the  ratl- 
flcaUons  of  two- thirds  of  the  Slgnajtory  States 
have  been  deposited. 


aancLx  as 


slgnatrre 


Slgna  ory 


This  Treaty  la  open  for 
American  States  at  the  city  of  Rio 
and  ahall  ba  ratified  by  the 
aa  aoon  aa  poaalble  tn  accordance 
mpactlve  constitutional  procesaes 
li«Btlona  ahall  ba  depoalted  wit  > 
American    Union,    which    ahall 
Signatory  State*  of  each  depoait. 
fteatiCQ  ahaU  ba  considered  as  1 
of  ratlficatlona. 

arrxxs  m 


The  prcaant  Treaty  shall  be 
the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Natlohs 
the  Pan  American  Union,  when  twp-thirds 
the   Signatory  State*  have 
ratlflcatloas. 

ss 


depoilted 


denuB  elation 


This  Treaty  shall  remain  in 
nltely.  but  may  be  denounced  by 
Contracting  Party  by  a  notlflcatlcr 
to  the  Pan  American  Union,  whicp 
form  all  the  other  High 
of  each  notification  of  denundaticfa 
After  the  expiration  of  two  yean 
date  at  th*  receipt  by   the  Pan 
Union  of  a  notiflcation  of 
any    High    Cootractlng   Party. 
Treaty  ahall  caaae  to  be  in  force 
ipact  to  such  State,  but  shall 
forca  and  effect  with  respect  to  al 
Blgh  Contracting  Partlaa. 

Aancxa  as 

The  prlnctplae  and  fundamental 
of  tlxla  Treaty  ahaU  be 
Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter-Amcrlc^n 

In  witness  whereof,  the 
potentlariea.  having  depoalted  the:  r 
•ra  found  to  be  in  dtie  and  proper 


tie 

aid 

ran  lin 
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meetings 
it 


repre- 
uumber 
of   the 


/ 


by  fh* 

le  Janeiro. 

Statea 

with  their 

The  rat- 

the  Pan' 

loufy    the 

Such  noti- 

exchange 


regi  tered 


with 

throtigh 

of 

their 


force 


Indefl- 
any  High 
In  writing 
shall  in- 
g  Parties 
received. 
from  tha 
American 
by 
present 
with  re- 
in ftill 
the  other 


provtsloBa 

;«d  In  the 

System. 

ed  Plenl- 

full  pow- 

form,  sign 


thU  Treaty  on  behalf  of  thair  respective  Oov« 
emmenta,  on  tta*  date*  appearing  oppoatta 
their  Bignaturea. 

D<jne  tn  the  city  of  Rio  d*  Janeiro.  In  four 
teats  respectively  in  the  IngUah.  French. 
Portufueaa  and  Bpantah  languagea.  on  tha 
aaoood  of  September  nineteen  htmdred  forty- 
aevan. 

MeBervatUm  of  Hondura* 

The  Delegation  of  Honduras.  In  signing  tha 
present  Treaty  and  In  connection  with  Ar- 
ticle 9.  section  (b).  docs  ao  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  the  boundary  between  Honduraa 
and  Nicaragua  is  definitively  demarcated  by 
the  Joint  Boundary  Commiaslon  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  nineteen  hundred  and  one. 
starting  from  a  point  In  the  Gulf  of  Fonaeca. 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  Portlllo  de  Teoteca- 
clDte  and.  from  this  point  to  the  Atlantic,  by 
the  line  that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain's 
arbitral  award  established  on  the  twenty 
third  of  December  of  nineteen  htmdred  and 
alz. 

For  la  Republica  Domini canai: 

A.    DZSPKAIXk. 

Da.  L.  P.  TBoicxM 
ToLXo  If.  CBsmo 
R.  Ptamt  Alponsxca 
Boanrro  DasFaAnai. 

POKTOIO   HXSRXBA    BAIS 

E  RoDRiCTTFS  Drxoaizi 

JOAQUIM    BaMCtTEB 

SspmcBEa  a.  1947  I 

Por  Guatemala:  I 

C  Lcomaaa  Acxvcao 

I  GONZiLXZ  AatVAZX) 

Fkancisco  GtnJtBA  MoaAiJS 
If.  Qaucb 
SrvrxMBa  2.  1947 


Por  Costa  Rica: 


SiPTiicBza  2. 
Por  Peru: 
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Luis  /untntsoN 
Maximo  Qucsada  P. 


X.  GaaclA  Sataj* 
Manccl  G    Gaixagheb 
V.  A.  Belaundi 
Ltns   FntMAN   CisNcaoa 
H.  C.  BSLUOO 


Sirmcan  2.  1947 

Por  El  Salvador: 


SarmcBxa  2.  1947 
Por  PananxA: 


SaNSSTO  A  Ntrfixz 
C  A  Altabo 
M.  A.  BsPiMO 
O.  TBI4UXBOS  H. 


R.  J.  ArrAio 

J    I     IXTEVmS 

2.  1947 

Por  Paraguay: 

FSUBIOO  Chavxs 

Raul  Sapcna  Pastor 

Josi  A  MoaxMO  GoNziLM 

R.  Bovbti 

Jcmk  ZacAKiaa  Ana 

SsFTDCBa  a.  1947  i 

Por  Tenesuela: 

CASLOa  MOSAUS 

Ma  Ptisz  GrrzvAEA 
D  G6MXZ  MosA 
B.  Aaaoro  Lajfaa 
Ebuaxoo  Plaza  A 

SaNTIAOO  PtBEZ  P. 

A  OrkHtx 

L.  F.  Llovxsa  PAis 

RAdLCaSTBOGOl 


SBprnaaa.  1947 
Por  Chile: 


OOMllV  VXXGAIA  D. 

KraiQtrx  Cat^as  P 
Emuio  BowAana 
S.  X.  GnzMlH  F 

AM  PQfTO 

B.  BmtsoBM 


a.  1947 


For  Bondtiraa: 


a.  IMT 

Por  Cuba: 

SxrrxMBn  2,  194T 
Por  Bolivia: 

ScrmcBn  2,  1947. 
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JtTUiM  R.  CiCWM 
ANOB.  C.  RBMANOCS 
U.  A.  BA1 


Omo  Bslt 
Oab  Lakoa 


Lma  OuACHAixa 
Josi  On.  S 
David  AlvIbieuui 
A  Vnasou  PAcciuu 


Por  Colombia: 

DOlflNGO  ESCCEEXA 

GONZALO  RESTXETO  JASAMILLO 

AirroNio  RocBA 
Edcaxdo  Zxtleta 
Juan  Usibe  CtTAixa 
Francisco  UmaAa  Bxrwal 
Jtruo  ROBSKTO  Salazar  Ferro 
AtTcusTO  Ramirez  Moreno 
Jose  Joaqxtin  Caiczdo  CastillA 
SXPRMBB  2.  1947 


Por  Mexico: 


SxPTEMBSa  2,  1947. 
Pour  LHaltl: 


SBPTZMBn  2.  1947. 


J.   TORRXS   BODR 
A.  ViLLALOBOa 
R.  C6ROOVA 

P  Campos  ObtIs 
D  Miranda 
Josi  GoRosnzA 
Josx  L6nz  B 


Edms  Th.  Manicat 
c  kxrnisam 
A.  Levelt 

JACQT7X8  L£CXa 


Por  Uruguay: 

Maro  MARQtrss  CAsno 

Daroo  Regvles 

E.  E.  BUEHO 

Alberto  DoMtNCtms  CAmfora 

CTRO  GlAMBRUNO 

ANTomo  Gustavo  Fusco 
Joet  A.  Mora  Orbo 
Juan  P.  GuiCH6it 
Gabriel  Terra 
ScFmeBxa  2,  1947 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 
O  C  Marshall 
Arthur  H.  Vandkneerg. 
Tom  Connallt       / 
Warrkn  R.  Austin. 
Sol  Bloom 
WtLLiAM  D.  Pawlst 

SZFTXMBO  2.  1947 

Por  Argentina: 

Juan  Atilio  Bramuglia 

O.  IVANISSmCH 

Enkique  Corominas 
R  A  Ares 
P.  La  Rosa 
Nicola*  C  Accams. 
sxftzmbzr  2,  1947. 

Felo  BrasU: 

Raul  Fsrnansc8 

p.  go*s  montzoo 

HnniBaaNPo  Acciolt 

A.  PcNMA  Jr. 

Joci  Kduaroo  do  Praoo  Keixt 

Edmundo  da  Lub  Pinto 

Lbvi  Carneibo. 

SCPTEMBBB   2,    1947. 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  A  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTSE  DURING  THE  RECESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  desires 
authority  to  file  a  report  during  the  re- 
cess in  connection  with  the  Inter-Amer- 
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lean  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  order  is  made. 

UNITED  STATES  NrVSPAPER  PUBLICITY 
OVERSEAS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
was  in  Europe.  I  was  struck  with  the 
meagemess  of  American  publicity,  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  falling  down  in  the 
war  of  ideas.  As  a  result,  I  should  like 
to  offer  two  suggestions  today  for  appro- 
priate consideration  by  those  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  getting  across  to 
the  European  peoples  information  on 
America. 

To  the  question,  "What  is  the  best  or- 
gan of  publicity  about  America  over- 
seas?" the  answer  is,  of  course,  the  daily 
newspaper.  But  anyone  who  has  been 
abroad  knows  that  in  the  big  cities  of 
Europe  he  cannot  possibly  buy  relatively 
recent  issues  of  the  big  cosmopolitan 
papers  of  America,  and  must  content 
himself,  where  he  can  get  them,  with  very 
old  issues  of  several  weeks  back. 
airplane  transport  of  papers 

I  should  like  to  suggest,  therefore,  that 
provision  be  made  so  that  every  Ameri- 
can passenger  transport  plane  traveling 
to  foreign  parts  carry  the  latest  issues  of 
American  papers.  Thus,  copies  could  be 
furnished  at  the  verj'  minimum  of  delay 
to  our  Ambassadors,  Ministers.  Consuls 
General,  and  other  officials.  Then,  too. 
copies  could  be  placed  on  the  reading 
desks  of  the  main  hotels  of  the  big  cities. 
Obviously  by  carrying  the  papers  by 
plane  we  would  reap  tremendous  timer} 
saving  over  transportation  by  steamship. 

I  ask,  therefore,  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the  over- 
seas plane  companies,  and  other  in- 
terested individuals  and  organizations, 
get  together  on  this  matter,  to  determine 
what  legislative  or  administrative  plans 
should  be  arranged,  so  that  the  planes 
wiU  carry  late  newspaper  issues. 

A    UNITED    states    PAGE    IN    FOREIGN    PAPERS 

The  second  brief  suggestion  I  should 
like  to  make  is  that  we  try  to  get  Amer- 
ican publicity  into  the  major  foreign 
newspapers  of  London,  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  and  other  cities.  While  rela- 
tively only  a  few  people  listen  to  the  radio 
in  foreign  countries,  copies  of  the  news- 
papers are  read  almost  universally. 
Copies  go  out  to  the  farmsteads,  and  are 
read  and  reread  for  weeks.  If  we  are  to 
keep  the  Voice  of  America  vibrant  and 
continuous,  we  should  make  sure  in  con- 
nection with  our  foreign-aid  program 
that  there  is  at  least  one  page  devoted  to 
American  news  in  the  papers  of  each  of 
the  coimtries  which  receive  our  aid,  sis 
well  as  in  other  countries,  virtually  all 
of  whom  have  benefited  in  the  past  in 
some  way  from  American  contributions. 

What  sort  of  publicity  about  America 
should  get  into  this  special  page?  I  do 
not  want  any  twisted  Government  propa- 
ganda to  be  included  on  that  page.  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  our  Government 
should  arrange  for  payment  to  private 
news-gathering  agencies,  that  is.  those 
utilizing  our  great  wire  services,  and  our 
principal  American  newspapers  having 
correspondents  abroad,  so  that  a  daily 
page  of  newspaper  publicity,  perhaps  like 


the  boilerplate  here  at  home,  could  be  re- 
produced In  European  papers.  How 
much  would  this  cost?  Well,  It  would 
cost  far  less  than  much  of  wasteful  and 
extravagant  activities  In  which  we  have 
Indulged  abroad. 

I  make  these  suggestions,  and  ask  for 
their  earnest  consideration  by  the  ap- 
propriate authorities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Idea  I  am  stres.slng 
Is  the  important  matter,  and  how  to  get 
the  idea  across  is  the  problem.  I  have 
suggested  two  means  which  came  to  my 
mind  as  the  result  of  my  observations 
during  the  6  weeks  I  was  traveling;  in 
Europe  the  past  summer.  I  recall  that 
in  Frankfurt  there  is  an  American  news- 
paper with  a  circulation  of  a  million, 
and  that  paper  reflects  American 
thought,  concepts,  and  Ideas.  But 
wherever  I  went  elsewhere  there  Wiiis  a 
total  blank,  a  total  lack,  of  American 
news.  One  might  go  to  a  newsstand  in 
southern  Italy,  as  I  did,  where  people 
were  fighting  for  the  latest  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  published 
In  Paris,  and  even  that  was  a  week  old. 
It  cost  me  a  quarter  in  American  mcney 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Prrsident.  we  preach  and  preach 
and  talk  and  talk,  but  we  fall  to  act.  I 
am  here  suggesting  two  simple  T/ays 
which  it  seems  to  me  It  is  imperetive 
should  be  followed,  and  it  could  be  done 
at  a  minimum  of  expense. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  for  informa- 
Uon? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  am  very  happy  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  raised  this  point,  but  I  remind  him 
that  a  special  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  was  appointed  to  study 
this  very  matter  the  past  summer,  and 
It  is  now  working  on  its  report.  Every 
point  raised  by  the  Senator  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  in  preparing 
the  report  we  propose  to  make  as  to  the 
Voice  of  America  program. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  very  happy  to  get 
that  reaction  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  If  the  com- 
mittee has  had  the  experience  I  have 
had,  it  can  and  will  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  agency  for  disseminating 
information  about  America  is  the  news- 
papers. If  one  goes  into  some  of  the 
embassies  or  some  of  the  oflBces  of  the 
consuls  general  and  asks  for  a  news- 
paper, he  will  be  handed  one  a  week  or 
10  days  old.  which  went  over  on  ship- 
board. 

The  newspaper  is  the  vehicle  for  giv- 
ing the  foreigner  information  as  to  our 
viewpoint,  and  I,  for  one,  feel  that  at  a 
very  minimum  of  expense  we  could  get 
a  sheet  of  information  into  some  of  the 
large  city  newspapers  in  the  big  cities 
In  Europe,  which  could  be  edited  under 
American  super\'ision  at  a  minimum  of 
expense,  and  which  would  reflect  our 
thinking  and  our  concepts,  and  disclose 
some  of  the  Information  regarding  the 
United  States  which  it  is  impoi-tant  the 
people  of  Europe  should  have. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
a  question,  if  I  may,  in  the  Senator's  time. 


in  line  with  what  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin Is  now  dlscu.sslng. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  May  I  Inquire  of  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  as  to  the  prog- 
ress that  Is  being  made  with  respect  to 
obtaining  consideration  of  the  Mundt 
bill?  It  Is  now  on  the  calendar,  and  In 
my  judgment  It  would  accomplish  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  seeking  to 
have  done. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  may  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  I  am  in  consulta- 
tion now  with  our  committee  concerning 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
special  session.  It  Is  my  hope  to  bring  up 
the  Mundt  bill  next  week.  If  the  decks 
can  be  cleared  so  that  It  will  not  Inter- 
fere with  any  other  program  that  is  be- 
fore the  Senate.  That  is  my  hope  and 
expectation. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Sen- 
ator win  press  the  suggestion  that  is  be- 
ing made  with  respect  to  the  Mundt  bill. 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
any  of  the  emergency  legislation,  but  we 
are  now  having  days,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  days,  between  now  and 
Christmas  when  the  Senate  will  not  be 
doing  anything  else.  It  seems  to  me.  in 
view  of  all  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  those  who  have  visited  Europe 
and  have  returned,  that  the  Mundt  bill 
Is  the  answer  with  respect  to  the  total 
lack  of  Information  in  foreign  countries 
regarding  what  .\merica  is  doing  and 
should  do.  It  certainly  dovetails,  in  my 
judgment,  with  the  Interim  aid  program. 
Without  the  Mundt  bill  or  some  other 
means  of  properly  disseminating  infor- 
mation to  other  countries  that  are  ob- 
taining help  from  America,  we  shall  be 
unable  to  assist  In  the  way  we  should. 
I  hope  the  able  Senator  will  continue  to 
press  on  the  majority  side  for  action  on 
the  Mundt  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  am  glad  the  distin- 
guished Senator  raised  the  point.  I  agree 
with  him  entirely  that  the  Mundt  bill, 
which  contains  the  legislative  authorrta- 
tion  for  effectuating  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica program,  is  entirely  relevant.  It  is 
really  a  part  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  special  session  was  called.  I  think 
it  could  properly  be  considered  without 
violating  the  general  principle  that  we 
do  not  want  to  open  the  door  too  wide 
for  matters  that  might  Interfere  with  the 
interim  aid  legislation.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
proceed  for  a  few  moments  more,  there 
are  two  other  vital  and  dynamic  methods 
by  which  America  can  be  sold  to  Europe 
instead  of  constantly  being  sold  short. 
One  is  in  the  control  of  Americans  who 
go  to  Europe.  They  do  not  have  to  be 
afraid  to  talk  up  America;  they  do  not 
have  to  be  afraid  to  tell  the  facts.  They 
do  not  have  to  hang  their  heads  for  the 
bill  of  goods  here  to  be  sold,  but  how 
many  undertake  to  sell  them? 

Mr.  President,  one  other  Item.  The 
great  magazines  of  America  are  having 
considerable  trouble  getting  into  Euro- 
pean circulation  their  great  mediums  of 
publicity,  with  their  constructive  think- 
ing, their  reflection  or  mirroring  of  the 
American  way  of  life.    I  bring  to  the 
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that 


tie 


attention  of  the  committee 
an  obligation,  and  I  biins  to 
tlon  of  the  State  D^artment 
that  there  is  an  obligation  on 
partment.    There  is  a  general 
in  Exirope.  so  far  as  American 
are  concerned,  to  create  a  fog 
blow  away  that  fog.    Let  u» 
Hght  by  disseminating   the 
facts. 

Through  the  four  mean5  I  4a ve  out- 
lined, we  can  lighten  the  load  of  those 
who  have  been  fed  on  mlsrepre:  entation 
We  can  stop  the  spread  of  ccinmunlsm 
by  giving  the  people  of  Europe  %he  truth 
that  makes  free. 


there  Is 
atten- 
the  fact 
that  De- 
tendency 
concepts 
Let  us 
(ring  the 
t:  uth.   the 


PROBLEMS    WITH    RXSPCCT   TC 
AND  TURKEY 


The    PRESIDENT    pro 
there  be  no  further  bills  or 
tions.  there  Is  a  resolution 
from  a  previous  day.  Senate 
101.  which,  without  objectioc 
pMsed  over.*  ' 

IfomJng  business  is  closed. 


ten  ipore. 
Jot  It 


U 

resolu- 

cortilng  over 

Ifesolution 

wUl  be 


PROCTTREiaNT  OP  TEMFORAR  T  OR  TS- 
TgRMiri'KWT  SERVICES  OP  EXPERTS 
OR  OONStJLTANTS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President!  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con|ideration 
ol  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  unfinished  business 
lor  the  information  of  the  Sent  te 

The  LcGisLATivx  Clxsx.    A  till 
4469)  to  amend  the  act  of  Ju  r 
ao  as  to  authorize  the  Comirission 


servio  a 
org]  nizations 

temp  >re.    The 


and  the 
of  the 


Organization  of  the  Executive 
the   Government   to   procure 
porary  or  intermittent 
perts   or   consultants   or 
thereof. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
■BotioQ  is  not  debatable. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
Mil. 

Mr.  AIKEN     Mr.  President 
Congress   approved   the   act   c 
1M7.    authorizing    the    Comm 
Organization  of  the  Executiv; 
of    the    Government,    there 
rather  vital  omissions.    First 
has  taken  recognition  of  that 
has  imanimously  approved  a 
would  correct  those  omi.'^sions 
proviso  of  House  bill  4469 
temporary  and  Intermittent 
of    the    Commission    from 
elaasiflcatloa  laws.    It  reads 


won  d 


d^il 


temi  orary 


ProriiUil.  Tliat  tbe  Conunl««kn 
promre.  wttlkout  regard  to  the 
taws  and  cljMClfleatlon  Uws 
Intermittent   wrvlces   to   tb« 
m  Is  antfaorlaMl  for  tb«  departaie4ts 
tlon  li  oi  the  met  ot  Avagust  a 
lie  Law  600.  79th  Cong..  00  Stat 
at  rat«8   not   to  exceed  ISO  per 
tedlTkhiala. 
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This  Is  a  privilege  which  al  depart- 
ment heads  of  the  Government  low  have, 
enabling  them  to  hire  experts  and  con- 
sultants on  a  short-time  bast;  without 
running  through  the  civU-servi(  le  mill. 

This  aectkn  also  pormits  the  Commls- 
sioQ  on  Organization  of  the  Sxecutlve 
Branch  of  the  Government  to  laj  up  to 
SM  per  diem  for  «ich  expert  help  and 
lor  coDsxUtants.    This  is  in  exc  iss  of  the 


maximum  of  $29.78  allowable  under  the 
Classification  Act. 

The  House  bill  also  provides  for  the 
addition  of  a  subsection  (b)  to  section 
<7>.  which  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  Tliat  nothing  contained  In  sections  109 
and  lis  of  the  Criminal  Code  (V.  S.  C,  title 
18.  tece.  106  and  203)  shall  be  deemed  to 
apply  to  any  member  of,  or  to  any  person 
heretofore  or  hereafter  employed  by,  the 
CommlBskm  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  162  approved  July  7,  1947. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  subsection  (b) 
of  the  Hou.se  bill.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  substitute  for  subsection  (b) 
as  now  worded  the  following  wording: 

(b)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  In- 
dividual by  tbe  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  bt  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 109  or  113  of  the  Criminal  Cc<:e  (U.  S.  C. 
1940  ed..  tlUe  18.  sees.  198  and  203),  or  of 
section  19  (e)  of  the  Contract  Settlement 
Act  of  1944.  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  im- 
poalng  restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties 
In  relation  to  the  employment  of  persons, 
the  performance  of  services,  or  the  payment 
or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with 
any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  Involving 
the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proposed 
amendment,  which  has  been  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Commission, 
clarifies  and  broadens  slightly,  by  refer- 
ence to  other  acts,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  now  contained  in  the  bill. 
It  narrows  the  scope  of  the  subsection 
in  that  its  application  is  limited  to  at- 
torneys and  experts. 

In  other  words,  the  House  proposal  ex- 
tends to  all  employees  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  general  proposal  which  I  have 
offered  would  exempt  only  attorneys  and 
experts.  This  is  not  an  innovation.  Con- 
gress has  exempted  counsel  several  times 
in  recent  years  from  these  provisions  of 
the  law.  In  addition,  all  persons  serv- 
ing without  compensation  in  certain  ca- 
pacities tmder  the  Selective  Service  Act 
and  in  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion under  the  price  control  legislation, 
and  all  persons  serving  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  in  certain  capacities  without 
compensation,  or  in  per  diem  employ- 
ment, not  in  excess  of  90  days  per  year, 
were  exempted  from  these  prohibitory 
statutes. 

Tbe  members  of  the  Commission  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  get  personnel  of  the 
necessary  high  caliber  to  serve  as  experts 
and  consultants  unless  they  can  be  freed 
from  tbe  requirements  of  tbe  civil -serv- 
ice and  classification  laws,  and  can  be 
relieved  of  the  prohibitions  against  ap- 
pearing in  opoosition  to  the  Government, 
which  apply  not  only  to  the  individuals 
employed  but  to  the  firms  of  which  they 
are  members  as  well. 

It  is  also  felt  that  much  of  the  work  of 
tbe  Commission  can  best  be  done 
through  engaging  the  services  of  firms  or 
organizations  of  various  types  such  as 
research  organizations,  and  accounting 
and  management  consultant  firms, 
rather  than  by  emidoyment  at  individual 


experts,  and  rather  than  to  undertake  to 
set  up  a  new  group  of  personnel  within 
the  Commission  itself,  particularly  if  the 
work  happens  to  be  of  a  very  technical 
nature  or  promises  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. We  realize  that  an  accounting  firm 
would  be  very  reluctant  to  do  work  for 
the  Commission  if  all  its  members  had  to 
stop  work  on  Government  business  or 
stop  work  for  firms  that  were  engaged  In 
doing  business  with  the  Government  at 
the  time  they  happened  to  be  doing  tem- 
porary work  for  the  Commission. 

I  have  several  instances  in  which 
exemption  has  been  granted  to  counsel  in 
previous  years,  and  within  comparatively 
recent  years.  If  anyone  is  interested  in 
having  them  I  will  offer  them  for  the 
Record.  In  the  meantime.  I  offer  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AiKXNl.  which  will  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read. 

Mr.  Q-MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  a  dis- 
tinct Improvement  upon  the  section  in 
the  House  bill  for  which  it  was  offered 
as  a  substitute,  but  I  feel  it  will  be  setting 
a  precedent  which  may  easily  rise  to 
bother  the  Congress  in  the  future. 

The  provisions  of  law  from  which  an 
exemption  is  proposed  to  be  granted  are 
those  sections  of  the  United  States  Crim-  ^ 
inal  Code  which  prohibit  an  employee  of 
the  Government  from  having  any  inter- 
est, direct  or  Indirect,  in  a  claim  against 
the  Government.  As  the  bill  came  from 
the  House  it  provided  that  not  only  the 
members  of  the  Commission  but  all  of 
their  employees  of  whatever  grade  or 
character  or  expert  qualifications  should 
be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Criminal  Code. 

The  amendment  now  proposed  nar- 
rows the  exemption,  as  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  well  said,  to  attorneys  and 
experts.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  attorneys  are  precisely  the 
class  who  are  most  likely  to  have  claims 
against  the  Government. 

This  Commission  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
for  legislation  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Obviously 
it  is  quite  possible  that  attorneys  or  ex- 
perts having  a  direct  personal  or  indirect 
partnership  or  employment  interest  in 
the  form  and  character  of  Government 
bureaus,  would  be  employed  in  determin- 
ing what  the  powers  and  form  of  these 
Government  bureaus  should  be. 

So  now  we  are  confronted  with  the 
decision  whether  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  this 
Commission  should  have  the  delegated 
power  to  grant  an  exemption  from  the 
criminal  law  to  any  person  whom  it  may 
employ  as  an  attorney  or  as  an  expert. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Interest  of  good  order  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Government  some 
sort  of  limitation  should  be  placed  upon 
that.  My  own  feeling  was  that  perhaps 
there  might  be  a  limitation  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  thus  exempted,  or 
perhaps,  instead  of  having  the  Commis- 
sion itself,  by  the  mere  operation  of  its 
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personnel  policies  in  connection  with  the 
hiring  of  an  attorney  or  an  expert,  grant 
the  exemption,  the  authority  should  be 
vested  in  another  and  a  different  body. 

We  have  before  us  a  proposed  act  of 
Congress  which  will  require  the  signature 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  following  amendment,  which  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  him: 

Provided,  however.  That  with  regard  to 
employees  no  exemption  from  any  provisions 
of  law  set  forth  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
effective  until  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  certify  that  the  employment  of  such 
person  is  desirable  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  which  I 
propose  would,  of  course,  be  to  vest  in 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  the  power 
to  review  the  cases  of  the  attorneys  and 
experts  proposed  to  be  hired  and  to  be 
granted  such  an  exemption. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  dis- 
cussing this  matter  a  very  short  time  ago 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  I 
was  inclined  to  accept  the  amendment 
which  he  has  offered  until  it  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ferguson]  that  the  amendment  would,  in 
effect,  amount  to  giving  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  the  right  to  say  who 
should  investigate  the  status  and  em- 
ployment of  the  2,000.000  persons  who 
are  under  the  civil-service  laws.  If  this 
amendment  would  give  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  the  right  to  say  whom  the 
Commission  on  Reorganization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  might  employ  to  go 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, then  I  would  feel  that  I  could 
not  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Let  me  say  that  I 
do  not  think  it  would  have  that  effect.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  make  sure  that 
it  would  not  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  effect  would 
be  that  the  exemption  would  be  granted 
for  lawyers  and  experts  only  by  the  re- 
view of  another  body  than  the  Commis- 
sion itself. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  as  anxious  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  or  anyone  else 
to  see  that  all  our  laws  have  the  proper 
safeguards.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
advice  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
the  record  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  OTblAHONEiY.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
almost  all  occasions  I  have  objected  to  a 
modification  of  the  law  as  contained  in 
sections  109  and  113;  in  other  words.  I 
have  objected  to  the  granting  of  exemp- 
tions. However,  in  this  particular  case, 
I  find  myself  compelled  to  approve  the 
amendment  proposed,  for  the  reason  that 
this  Commission  is  set  up  to  study  and 
review  all  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  order  that 
it  may  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  present  proposal  Is  to  amend  this 
provision  further,  by  providing  that  one 
of  the  executive  agencies,  the  Civil  Serv- 


ice Commission,  shall  have  the  power  to 
say  to  this  Commission  which  has  been 
created  by  Congress,  "You  cannot  hire 
this  lawyer  or  that  lawyer  or  this  ac- 
countant or  that  expert,  but  you  can  hire 
only  a  lawyer  whom  we  shall  approve." 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  thereby 
defeat  the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  do, 
namely,  to  get  an  independent  check  and 
study  by  this  Commission  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government. 

Therefore,  with  all  the  power  I  have. 
I  shall  object  to  any  modification  making 
it  possible  for  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  be  able  to  say  to  the  Commission. 
"You  cannot  hire  this  lawyer  or  that 
lav^Tcr."    I  say  that  because  I  feel  that 
this  Commission  should  be  independent 
and  should  have  the  right,  without  fear 
or  favor,  to  study  and  survey  in  detEdl 
every   agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission itself,  which  is  responsible  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  country,  should  be 
the  sole  judge  of  whom  it  employs  and 
the  consideration  or  amount  of  com- 
pensation, imder  the  supervision  of  Con- 
gress, that  it  will  pay  to  its  employees. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President.  I 
feel  that  the  argument  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  just  made 
could  be  just  as  effectively  made  against 
the  amendment  itself,  because  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  desires  to  limit  the 
power  of  this  Commission  with  respect  to 
granting  exemptions  from  the  criminal 
code.    I  submit  that  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary that  this  Commission  employ  attor- 
neys or  experts  who  have  claims  against 
the  Government  in  order  that  it  may  sug- 
gest to  Congress  how  the  Government 
should  be  reorganized.    I  have  not  the 
faintest  doubt  that  it  will  be  easily  pos- 
sible for  the  Commission  to  find  all  the 
attorneys  it  needs  and  all  the  experts  it 
needs  to  carry  on  its  work,  without  going 
into  the  offices  of  those  who  are  prose- 
cuting claims  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  amendment  I  suggest  would  not 
have  the  effect,  at  all — certainly  I  do 
not  desire  it  to  have  that  effect — of  dele- 
gating to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
the  power  to  psiss  upon  all  the  employees. 
But  every  employee  and  every  applicant 
for  appointment  as  an  attorney  or  as  an 
expert,  who  has  a  claim  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, knows  full  well  whether  he  has 
such  a  claim.  I  am  sajing  by  my 
amendment  only  that  before  he  may  be 
granted  an  exemption  from  the  criminal 
law  which  applies  to  every  other  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Government. 
his  case  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  amendment  is 
presented  just  in  the  desire  to  erect  a  cer- 
tain safeguard  against  the  emplojment 
of  persons  who  might  have  a  personal 
interest  in  promoting  a  certain  type  of 
reorganization. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand 
why  anyone  would  resist  a  mild  amend- 
ment of  this  kind. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Certainly. 
Mr.  FERGUSON.  Of  course,  we  have 
to  look  at  the  purpose  of  sections  109  and 
113.  The  purpose  of  these  two  sections  is 
to  prevent  persons  who  come  into  the 
employ  of  the  Government,  ascertaining 


of  certain  facts,  or  obtain  certain  in- 
formation, let  contracts,  or  do  certain 

work,  leave  the  Governmertt  service,  and 
take  employment  with  the  Very  persons 
with  whom  they  contracted  or  whose 
work  under  the  Government  they  super- 
vised. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  a  man  who 
has  had  a  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  covered.  The  purpose  is 
that  he  shall  not  for  a  period  of  2  years 
thereafter  take  a  claim  against  the  Gov- 
eiument. 

As  I  said,  the  reason  why  I  favor  the 
particular  amendment  now  pending  is 
that  the  persons  affe<;ted  are  not  to  be 
contracting  officers.  They  are  not  to 
supervise  contracts.  They  are  merely  to 
make  surveys  of  the  Government  or- 
ganization and  make  recommendations 
through  the  Commission.  Therefore 
they  are  not  the  same  as  the  persons 
about  whom  we  have  been  speaking  in 
the  past,  covered  under  sections  109  and 
113. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  mistaken.    Let  me 
read  section  109;  It  is  now  section  198  , 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
Annotated: 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  of  the  tJnited 
States,  or  a  person  holding  any  place  of 
trust  or  profit,  or  discharging  any  official 
function  tmder,  or  in  connection  with  any 
executive  department  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  under  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  shall  act  as  an  agent  or  attorney 
for  prosecuting  any  claim  against  the  United 
States,  or  In  any  manner,  or  by  any  means, 
otherwise  than  In  discharge  of  his  proper 
official  duties,  shall  aid  or  assist  in  the 
prosecution  or  support  of  any  such  claim, 
or  receive  any  gratuity,  or  any  share  of  or 
interest  in  any  claim  from  any  claimant 
against  the  United  States,  with  intent  to 
aid  or  assist,  or  In  consideration  of  having 
aided  or  assisted,  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
claim,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  President,  that  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  practicing  before  a 
Government  bureau  after  the  term  of 
employment  has  expired. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  It  is  true  Section 
109  covers  one  while  he  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government.  Section  113  covers 
the  situation  for  a  period  after  a  man 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  That  may  be  true, 
but  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  we 
should  not  delegate  to  the  Commission 
the  right  to  exempt  by  itself  these  attor- 
neys and  experts  from  a  provision  of  law 
which  rests  upon  every  other  employee  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  every  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  reply  by  saying 
that  the  bill  merely  states: 

Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  or  employment  of  an  individual 
by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney  or  expert 
In  any  business  or  professional  field,  on  a 
part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or  without 
compensation,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
service  or  emplojraient  bringing  such  indi- 
vidual within  the  provisions  of  sections  109 
or  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  (U.  8.  C,  1940 
ed.,  tlUe  18,  sees.  198  and  203),  or  of  sec- 
tion 19  (e)  ol  the  Contract  Settlement  Act 
of  1944,  or  of  any  other  Federal  Uw  imposing 
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ganlzation  Commission  to  do  an  Inde- 
pendent Job.  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission still  cannot  employ  this  Indi- 
vidual or  that  individual,  except  as  they 
go  back  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  get  cousent  from  an  agency  of  the 
Government  which  is  subject  to  Investi- 
gation and  reorganization  by  the  Com- 
mission created  for  that  purpose  as  to 
whom  the  Commission  shall  employ  to 
make  the  study  and  to  make  the  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  see  any  safeguard  written  into  the 
bill.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  as- 
sume any  member  of  this  Commission, 
created  for  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  Commission  as  a  whole, 
would  desire  to  incur  the  risk  of  employ- 
ing someone  who  might  take  advantage 
of  the  Commission  or  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But.  charged  with  the  duty  that 
the  Commission  has.  I  simply  cannot  see 
that  it  should  have  to  go  to  another 
agency  of  the  Government  which  will 
come  within  the  investigation.  Just  as 
much  so  as  any  other  agency,  and  get  its 
consent  as  to  whom  the  Commission 
shall  employ  to  investigate  It  and  to 
make  the  siu^eys.  or  to  determine  what 
shall  be  done. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  In  error.  The 
amendment  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
delegating  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  say  whom  the  Com- 
mission should  employ.  It  would  merely 
have  the  effect  of  delegating  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  the  power  to  pass 
upon  those  to  whom  the  exemption  from 
the  Criminal  Code  should  be  granted.  I 
think  It  would  have  the  effect  of  Inducing 
the  Commission,  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  Government,  by  whatever  name  It 
Is  called,  to  find  employees,  attorneys. 
and  experts  who  do  not  have  any  In- 
terest In  claims  against  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  caU  attention  to 
the  amendment  as  worded.  I  submit 
the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
wrong  in  his  interpretation  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  would  not  have 
final  control.    I  quote: 

Provided,  however.  That  with  regard  to 
employees,  no  exemption  shall  be  eflectue 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  "No  exemption 
from  any  of  the  provLslons," 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  'Froip  any  of  the 
provisions" 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  had  better  read 
my  own  writing — 

from  any  provision  of  law  set  forth  to  this 
subsection,  shall  be  effective — i 

That  Is  the  exemption — 

shall    be   eflecUve    xmui    the   Civil   Service 
Commtaalon 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  weU;  "until 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  .«!hall  certi- 
fy that  the  employment  ol  such  person 
is  desirable."  | 

The  amendment  as  now  proposed  not 
only  vests  In  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion the  right  to  deny  employment  to  the 
individual,  but  also  vests  the  right  to 
deny  to  the  Commission  the  right  to  em- 
ploy anyone. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
partlcu'r^r  Commission  was  created  by 
the  appointment  of  eight  members  by 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  now  on  the  Commission  12 
persons,  6  of  them  from  each  party. 
There  are  upon  the  Commission  two 
Senators  and  two  Representatives.  If  a ' 
safeguard  Is  desired,  it  is  found  in  the  bi- 
partisan board,  whose  duty  it  is  not  to 
employ  people  who  should  not  be  em- 
ployed. To  say  that  the  bipartisan  Com- 
mission, containing  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  tv/o  Members  of  the  Hcu?e, 
must  go  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
which  controls  in  a  way  all  employees  of 
every  other  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  It  can  not  employ  a 
lawyer  and  give  him  the  exemption  pro- 
vided in  the  law  unless  consent  Is  first 
obtained,  is  saying  to  the  executive 
branch.  "You  can  dictate  every  employee 
of  the  Commission.'"  I  submit  that  the 
safeguard  is  in  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  bi- 
partisan commission.  It  is  In  the  fact 
that  there  are  on  the  Commission  two 
Senators,  two  Representatives,  and  four 
persons  named  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

To  say  that  we  are  now  going  to  make 
this  a  partisan  matter,  that  we  are  going 
to  give  it  solely  Into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  would  be  the  same  as 
wiping  out  the  Commission  and  saying 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  proceed  under  the  power  that  we 
gave  him  for  reorganization.  That  Is  not 
the  purpose  for  which  the  act  was 
created.  We  created  the  act  that  Con- 
gress might  have  an  Independent  re- 
search of  government,  a  review  of  the  en- 
tire executive  branch.  In  order  that  Con- 
gress could  reorganix'  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  should 
not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HATCH  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  Just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  desire  to  say 
that  from  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  when  he  first  arose,  when 
he  said  that  It  has  always  been  his  be- 
lief that  exemptions  from  the  criminal 
statutes  should  not  be  granted,  or  should 
be  granted  only  sparingly,  and  from  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
who  has  Just  taken  his  seat,  that  he  has 
no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  a  safe- 
guard, but  objects  only  to  the  fac;  that 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  also  a  member  of  the  particular 
commission  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
pending  legislation.  It  seems  to  mo  that 
It  Is  only  a  matter  of  agreeing  upcn  the 
words  in  which  the  safeguards  shall  be 
written. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed or  suggested  here  is  one  I  wrote 
hastily  since  coming  on  the  floor  this 
morning.  I  make  no  pretense,  of  course, 
that  it  is  perfect,  but  it  does  point  out 
the  primary  issue,  namely,  are  we  going 
to  grant  blanket  exemptions,  or  are  we 
going  to  provide  a  safegtiard?  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  enter- 
tain at  least  the  possibility  of  a  cliange 
of  this  language,  so  as  to  secure  the 
objective  which  I  am  sxire  we  all  agree 
to.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont to  say  to  me  before  the  matter 
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came  up  that  he  likewise  had  no  objec- 
tion to  a  proper  safeguard.  Would  the 
Senator  be  good  enough  to  indicate 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  cooperate 
to  that  effect? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  HATCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  repeat  what 
I  said  before,  that  I  should  like  to  see  all 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  properly  safe- 
guarded. However.  In  view  of  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and 
after  considering  the  situation.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  to  have  exempt 
employees  certified  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  would  in  Itself  constitute 
a  precedent.  I  cannot  find  that  that 
has  ever  been  done,  with  all  the  people 
who  have  been  exempted. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  exempted  every  time 
It  has  passed  upon  the  qualifications  of 
an  employee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  passed  upon  the 
OPA  employees  who  were  exempt,  or  the 
War  Labor  Board  employees  who  were 
exempt,  or  the  Selective  Service  employ- 
ees who  were  exempt.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  them  did  not  draw  any  pay. 
Most  of  them,  I  think,  did  not  draw  any 
pay.  but  they  did  draw  expenses. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
regain  the  floor 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
wording  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  In  his  amendment  Is  unfor- 
tunate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  the  floor, 
and  he  declines  to  yield  further  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  decline  to  yield  Just 
now.  I  wish  to  suggest.  In  the  first  place, 
that  this  is  a  very  serious  amendment. 
It  establishes  a  precedent.  The  cases  in 
which  there  were  exemptions,  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  referred, 
were  in  most  Instances  exemptions 
granted  on  account  of  wartime  condi- 
tions, such  as  those  granted  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  of  people  serving 
without  compensation,  in  many  in- 
stances. But,  Mr.  President,  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary which  considered  the  amend- 
ments, I  was  always  concerned  that  we 
were  perhaps  going  too  far  In  granting 
exemptions  even  for  wartime  services. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ferguson]  and  I.  in  connection  with  the 
War  Investigating  Committee,  have  ob- 
served certain  things  that  still  further 
cause  me  to  feel  that  perhaps  we  went 
too  far  in  granting  exemptions. 

Referring  to  the  particular  amend- 
ment submitted.  I  cannot  see  why  any 
attorney  employed  on  a  full-time  basis, 
which  Is  what  the  amendment  says, 
should  be.  even  from  the  very  moment  of 
his  employment,  in  a  favored  class  of  at- 
torneys who  may  accept  claims  against 
or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, a  thing  that  other  attorneys 
may  not  do.  I  think  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  considered  most  carefully. 


I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  a  safeguard  be  in- 
serted could  well  be  given  serious 
thought. 

The  suggestion  that  I  rose  to  make  was 
that  I  had  contemplated  addressing  the 
Senate  for  about  10  minutes  or  so  on  an- 
other matter.  I  think  now  I  shall  pro- 
ceed with  that  discussion,  in  the  hope 
that  Senators  may  get  together  and  work 
out  some  language  that  will  constitute 
a  proper  safeguard. 

THE  PRESENT  PUGHT   OP   THE   NAVAJO 

INDIANS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  fact  that  for  several  weeks  I  have 
been  receiving  communications  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  because 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  also 
talked  with  me  concerning  the  plight  and 
the  problem  of  the  Navajo  Indians  In  my 
State,  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  the  State 
of  Utah.  I  want  to  give  the  Congress  a 
little  factual  information  concerning 
these  Indians. 

First,  I  would  remind  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  that 
the  problem  of  the  Navajos  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Indian  people  everywhere  is 
not  a  responsibility  of  the  local  State  In 
which  they  happen  to  be  located.  I  say 
that,  Mr.  President,  because  In  some  of 
these  communications  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  have  been  taken  to  task  as  though 
It  were  their  responsibility  and  not  the 
responsibility  of  people  residing  outside 
the  State.  The  obligation  and  responsi- 
bility for  just.  fair,  and  proper  treatment 
of  all  Indians  rests  with  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  It  Is  a  national  obligation  and 
responsibility.  It  Is  not  local  to  any 
State  where  Indians  may  be  located,  into 
which  they  may  have  been  transported 
against  their  will,  as  they  were  In  many 
Instances,  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  dur- 
ing the  emergency  which  now  exists  the 
people  of  my  State  have  been  most  gen- 
erous In  their  contributions  to  the 
Navajos.  Several  towns  have  organized 
committees  and  have  gathered  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessary  supplies 
which  have  been  and  are  even  now  being 
sent  to  the  reservation.  Not  only  in  New 
Mexico  have  such  supplies  been  col- 
lected, but  persons  In  other  States  have 
also  sent  generous  contributions.  I  wish 
to  thank  all  the  people  who  have  so  gen- 
erously contributed. 

But,  Mr.  President,  while  charitable 
contributions  may  help  to  relieve  the  im- 
mediate situation,  charity  from  any 
source  is  not  the  answer  to  the  Navajo 
problem,  and  it  is  unfair  and  unjust  to 
the  Navajo  Indians  to  make  them  the 
recipients  of  charity  or  public  bounty. 

The  facts  which  I  have  assembled  and 
now  give  to  the  Senate  were  prepared  in 
large  part  by  the  clerk  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  Mr.  Grorud. 

The  Navajo  Reservation  was  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  June  1. 1868.  Fol- 
lowing that  treaty,  various  Executive 
orders  enlarged  the  area,  and  the  pres- 
ent area  is  approximately  15.445,000 
acres.  Of  this  area  10,805,840  acres  are 
in  Arizona.  8,437,150  acres  are  in  New 
Mexico,  1.194,953  acres  are  in  Utah.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  areas  lying  east 
of  the  reservation  boundaries  in  New 


Mexico  have  been  allotted  to  the  Indi- 
vidual Indians,  and  some  700.000  acres 
of  public  domain  are  being  used  for  graz- 
ing, making  a  gro.<^  total  area  of  ap- 
proximately 16.750,000  available  for  the 
Navajo  Indians.  Estimated  Navajo 
population  Is  between  50.000  and  60.0C0. 
The  Navajos  have  a  tribal  fund  of  ap- 
proximately $1,100,000  now  on  deposit  In 
the  Treasury,  drawing  4  percent  Interest 
per  annum.  This  fund  has  been  ac- 
cumulated out  of  royalties  received  from 
oil.  gas,  and  helium  operations.  This 
tribal  fund  cannot  be  used  without  con- 
gressional action.  In  addition  to  the 
tribal  fund,  the  Navajos  have  a  fund  of 
approximately  $400,000.  known  as  the 
sawmill  fund.  This  fund  is  not  on  de- 
posit In  the  Treasury  and  no  Interest 
is  being  paid  on  It  by  the  Treasury. 
This  fund  may  be  used  by  the  Navajos 
without  congressional  action.  Recently 
the  Navajos  withdrew  $150,000  from  the 
sawmill  fund.  Out  of  this  withdrawal 
of  $150,000.  $143,000  was  earmarked  for 
relief  purposes  and  $7,000  for  legal  ex- 
penses. 

The  War  Assets  Administration  has  re- 
cently furnished  to  the  Navajos  40,000 
pounds  of  rice;  several  hundred  dozen 
cases  of  canned  foods  consisting  of  fruits, 
tomatoes,  anfl  other  vegetables;  17 Va 
tons  of  foodstuffs  consisting  of  flour, 
sugar,  coffee,  spices,  and  so  forth. 
The  War  Assets  Administration  is  keep- 
ing the  ofiBcials  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Informed  as  to  what  food  and 
supplies  may  become  surplus  and  may  be 
available  for  Navajo  use.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Navajos  have  priority  in 
the  acquisition  of  such  surplus,  which 
the  War  Assets  Administration  are  dis- 
posing of  from  time  to  time. 

Two  carloads  of  fresh  citrus  fruits 
were  recently  allocated  from  the 
Friendship  Train  and  given  to  the 
Navajos. 

Twenty  tons  of  clothing  have  been 
shipped  to  Gallup.  N.  Mex..  for  use 
of  the  Navajos.  These  shipments  of 
clothing  were  shipped  to  the  Navajo 
Assets,  Inc.,  a  corporation  organized 
under,  and  by  virtue  of,  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  which  cor- 
poration is  a  nonprofit  organization,  or- 
ganized, as  I  understand  it,  for  the  piu*- 
pose  of  aiding  the  Navajos,  having  its 
principal  place  of  business  at  Gallup, 
N.  Mex.  The  distribution  of  the  clothing 
and  food  which  is  being  sent  and  made 
available  to  the  Navajos  is  made  by  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
by  transporting  these  goods  by  automo- 
biles and  trucks  to  the  various  school 
houses  located  in  the  different  areas 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation. 
The  teachers  and  other  employees  at 
these  schools  make  distribution  to  the 
Navajo  families  and  individuals  in  the 
respective  localities  where  these  schools 
are  located.  These  distribution  points 
will  reach  every  section  of  the  Navajo 
country. 

I  am  also  advised  that  various  indi- 
viduals, church  organizations  and  other 
welfare  organizations  and  associations 
are  contributing  food  and  clothing  to 
the  Navajos,  which  goods  and  materials 
are  being  distributed  among  the  Navajos 
by  missionaries,  individuals,  the  Navajo 
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Assets  eorpormtion.  •  tn'oup 
uais  k>cat«d  mt  AJbuquerque.  N 
the  offlcials  d  the  Indian 

By  lh«  act  of  July  1.  194«l 
appropriated  for  the  Navajas 
tlonal  purposes  at  Shlprock 
lortea  and  utilities  $318,600: 
■dwoi  expansion.  $500,000 
act  of  July  25.  1M7.  Congress 
ated  for  the  Navajos   for 
purposes  at  Mexican  Springs 
Canyon  day  school  conversior , 
Toadlena  school  developmen 
In  previous  recent  years 
appropriated  millions  of  dollars 
construction  of  school  buildij^gs 
tals  and  sanitariums,  and  the 
of  equipment  and  facilities 
of  Navajo  health  and  education 

There  are  many  well-equipfed 
and      hospital      structures 
ttnwhout  the  entire  Nava 
However,    roads 
other  factors  not  necessary  to 
day  have  prevented  the  Navaj)>s 
celving  fiill  bMieflts  of 
pital.  and  other  facilities. 
the  Navajo  Is  serious  and 
only  emergency  treatment,  wliich 
essary  now.  but  also  it  requires 
long-range    programs    with 
educational  and  other 
Included. 

Oeneral  programs  along  th< 
cated  are  being  worked  out  in 
Office,  and  various  assodatlcmh 
mittees  throughout  the  countipr 
tng  to  find  the  best  and  final 
the   Navajo   problem.    Only 
the  newspapers  carried  the  st)^y 
retary  Krug's  report  to  the 
tlM   Praaidant's   favorable 
proper  and  adequate  aid  to 
ApproprlaUon  Mils  are  now 
the  Congress  looliing  towan 
slstance. 

In  conclusion.  I  may  say 
hope  that  the  interest  whld 
aroused  the  past  few  weeks 
side  when  the  present  crisis 
We  are  under  a  heavy 
duty  to  the  Navajos  and  other 
people.    If  present  interest  Is 
it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
find  the  right,  correct,  and 
which  must  be  found  if  this 
Is  to  carry  out  its  obligation 
sibility  to  these  unfortunate 
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PftOCURQCENT  OP  TKMPORA  tT  OR  IH- 
TKRMITTKNT  SXRVICES  Oq  EXPERTS 
OR  CONSULTANTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  44<9)  to  amt  nd  the  act 
of  July  7.  1947.  so  as  to  authorize  the 
CMnmission  on  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  irtennlttent 
services  of  experts  or  conspltants  or 
organizations  thereof. 

Mr.  OTdAHONEY.  Mr.  Prdsldent.  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  New  Biexlco  [Bfr. 
Hatch]  took  the  floor,  the  Sei lator  from 
Vermont  IMr.  Ancxxl.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  PncrrsoH].  a  ad  I  con- 
sulted with  respect  to  a  possi  )le  altera- 
tion ci  the  amendment  wh  ch  I  sug- 
ge':ted.  As  a  result  of  that  ( onference, 
I  desire  for  the  Riooes  to  off  :r  the  f ol- 
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lowing  substitute  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont:  | 

Provided,  howet^,  That  with  regard  to 
employees  no  exemption  from  any  provision 
of  the  laws  cited  In  this  siihssctkin  shall  be 
effective  untU  the  respective  OoDnnlttees  on 
Expendltxires  In  the  Kxecutive  Departments 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  at  Representa- 
tives shail  certiXy  tiiat  the  employment  of 
such  person  is  desirable  In  the  public  interest. 

The  change  is  merely  to  drop  out  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  supply  in 
place  of  that  Commission  the  Commit- 
tees on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  did  not  understand  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Is  he 
offering  a  substitute  for  the  entire 
amendment? 

Mr.  O-MAHGNEY.  No;  merely  an 
addition.  The  language  "which  I  have 
read  is  offered  to  be  added  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  OlidAHGNZYj  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
AnoMl. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Bffr.  Pivsident.  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  amendment,  wliich 
places  the  authority  in  Congress. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  if  the  House  refuses  to 
accept  the  amendment  which  I  offered. 
as  amended,  the  matter  will  have  to  go 
to  conference  anyway.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  to  my  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

If  there  Is  no  further  objection  or 
criticism  of  the  bill.  I  wonder  If  we  might 
have  It  passed  so  that  we  may  find  out 
what  the  House  will  do  about  It. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  the  bill  which  at  the  last  ses- 
sion established  the  Commission  on  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government.  I  have  some  background 
on  the  question  which  I  think  should  go 
into  the  record  while  we  are  having  this 
discussion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  The  subcommittee  which 
considered  it  consisted  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  OCohorI.  whom 
I  see  in  the  Chamber,  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  ThtkI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  tMr.  BrickjehI.  The  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  reported 
It  unanimously.  It  was  reported  unani- 
mously from  the  House  committee.  It 
passed  the  House  unanimously,  and  it 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  It  was 
signed  by  the  President. 

The  Commission  consists  of  six  Re- 
publicans and  six  Democrats.  The 
membership  embraces  men  of  the  caliber 
of  former  President  Hoover.  Secretary 
of  National  Defense  Forrestal,  former 
Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson, 
President  Roosevelt's  former  private  sec- 


retary, James  Rowe.  Mr.  Mead,  and  Com- 
missioner Flemmlng  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  Professor  Pollock  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  That  is  the 
type  of  men  represented  by  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission. 

Let  us  be  realistic  about  these  mat- 
ters. These  are  not  men  who  are  going 
to  try  to  employ  persons  who  will  en- 
deavor to  put  anything  over  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Commission  is  bipai-tisan. 
and  it  is  being  conducted  on  the  highest 
possible  level.  The  Commission  is  not 
to  report  until  January  1949,  which  takes 
the  whole  question  out  of  the  eh'Ction, 
so  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  politics 
connected  with  it.  I  am  in  touch  with 
the  operations  of  the  Commission.  I  am 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  wonderful 
study  that  has  already  been  mad?,  and 
the  way  in  which  all  these  fine  Ameri- 
cans are  working  together. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming that  there  should  alwajrs  b€  safe- 
guards against  any  contingency;  but,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  six  Republicans  and 
six  Democrats  on  the  Commission.  They 
are  men  of  the  highest  reputation  and 
ability,  and  there  Is  no  safeguard  in  the 
world  that  is  better  than  that.  Tliere  is 
not  any  bureau  or  commission  in  Wash- 
ington composed  of  abler  men  thin  are 
these  men.  I  think  the  notion  that 
something  wrong  Is  going  to  happen  Is^ 
perfectly  fantastic,  and  the  Ideii  that 
these  men  are  not  capable  of  safeuuard- 
Ing  the  Commission  against  anything 
Improper  is  equally  unrealistic. 

In  my  view,  the  proposed  amendment 
does  not  set  a  precedent.  As  th**  Sen- 
ator himself  points  out.  during  the  war 
we  exempted  all  sorts  of  agendes.  I 
think  It  Is  a  poor  principle  to  put  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  a  position 
so  that  It  can  control  the  Investigations 
and  studies  of  this  body  which  is  sup- 
posed to  consider  the  whole  Government. 
One  of  its  prime  fxmctions  is  to  lo<4c  into 
the  matter  of  Government  personnel,  to 
see  whether  modem  methods  of  person- 
nel selection  or  promotion  can  be  s  pplled 
to  the  personnel  of  the  Government. 

I  think  the  original  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  imnecjssary. 
I  think  It  might  very  well  hamper  the 
operations  of  the  Commission.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  he  has  modiiied  it, 
and  I  think  the  modification  is  a  very 
great  improvement.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  is  necessary,  however.  I 
believe  the  Commission  can  go  ahead  and 
function  with  the  modification  which  the 
Senator  has  suggested.  I  assure  the 
Senate  that  this  Commission  is  a  very 
high  class  body.  It  has  gotten  off  to 
a  wonderful  start.  The  notion  that  any- 
thing improper  is  going  to  take  place 
Is  completely  beyond  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Ur.  President.  I 
want  the  record  to  be  perfectly  clear 
that  I  have  not  even  implied  any  criti- 
cism of  the  character  or  ability  of  the 
gentlemen  who  constitute  this  Commis- 
sion. I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  endorse 
everything  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  said  about  the  members  of  the 
Commission  In  that  regard.  I  point  out 
to  him  merely  that  the  difference  be- 
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tween  his  point  of  view  and  mine  as  ex- 
pressed here  today  is  the  difference  be- 
tween government  by  men  and  govern- 
ment by  law.  If  we  now  set  a  precedent 
whereby  one  group  of  excellent  men  of 
high  character  shall  be  able  to  grant  ex- 
emptions from  the  provisions  of  the  crim- 
inal laws,  it  may  at  some  time  in  the 
future  bring  forth  a  similar  exemption, 
just  as  the  exemption  we  granted  to  the 
Selective  Service  and  to  other  bodies  at 
the  height  of  the  war  Is  cited  now  as  a 
precedent  for  this  exemption  for  what 
we  might  call  a  peacetime  department. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  Indicated  his  willingness  to 
accept  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  imderstands  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  accepts  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Chair  understands 
correctly. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4469)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

THE  REMKDT  FOR  INFLATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  inflation  situation  con- 
fronting this  Nation  calls  for  self-con- 
trol and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
every  producer  to  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional stock  pile  of  goods  and  services 
the  equivalent  of  what  he  desires  to  with- 
draw from  it;  and  that  is  a  problem 
which  no  law  can  solve. 

Congress  is  wrestling  with  proposals  to 
curb  this  inflation,  which  already  is 
hurting  many  people  and  which,  if  it  con- 
tinues upward  for  another  6  months  as 
It  has  for  the  last  6,  is  bound  to  end  in 
disaster  for  us  all. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  no  laws  which 
Congress  can  pass  which  can  adequately 
protect  us  from  the  consequences  of 
selfishness,  greed,  and  group  rivalry.  No 
small  group  can  sit  behind  closed  doors 
in  Washington  and  play  providence  for 
140,000,000  people.  No  group  in  Wash- 
ington is  wise  enough  to  so  balance  an 
Intricate  economy  In  a  democracy  as  to 
make  It  function  successfully. 

In  our  present  emergency  a  partial 
price  control  would  tend  to  accentuate 
the  prices  free  from  control  and  a  com- 
plete price  control  would  not  function 
without  rationing.  But  rationing  and 
price  control  In  peacetime  would  not 
have  the  public  support  It  had  during 
wartime  and  therefore  would  not  func- 
tion successfully. 

The  more  I  hear  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  read  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  before  other  committees  on 
what  the  Congress  should  do  to  cure  our 
ills,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the 


real    answer   lies   with   the   American 
people. 

Consider  the  Price  of  steel,  for  ex- 
ample. It  was  not  necessary  to  advance 
that  price  $5  a  ton  to  offset  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  from  captive  mines 
of  $1.50  a  ton  or  less.  The  steel  workers 
are  demanding  a  third  round  of  wage 
increases,  although  the  average  of  in- 
dustrial wages  has  risen  110  percent  since 
1939.  while  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
in  the  same  period  66  percent. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  leaders  of 
the  steel  industry  to  show  wisdom  as 
well  as  patriotism  by  reducing  the  price 
of  steel  which  Is  such  a  major  factor  in 
so  many  other  industries. 

Now  is  the  time  for  every  manufac- 
turer to  carefully  examine  his  net  in- 
come after  taxes  to  determine  which 
will  be  best  for  him  in  the  long  run — 
reasonable  profits  in  a  stable  economy  or 
excessive  profits  in  a  boom  which  is 
bound  to  end  and  which  possibly  may 
end  before  the  fall  of  1948. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  labor  leaders  to 
consider  the  effect  upon  future  employ- 
ment of  wage  Increases  which  add  to  the 
cost  of  production  and  for  farmers  to 
consider  the  public  attitude  toward  a 
price-support  program  in  the  years  to 
come  If  they  wring  the  last  dollar  from 
a  world-wide  shortage  of  wheat. 

The  more  highly  organized  society  be- 
comes, the  less  we  can  interpret  per- 
sonal freedom  in  terms  of  the  primitive 
man.  In  such  a  society  personal  free- 
dom of  the  natural  man  must  yield  to 
certain  controls.  But  free  will  is  the 
law  of  God  and  Its  counterpart  Is  ac- 
countability. We  have  achieved  a  rec- 
ord production  in  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  there  is  no  other  system  com- 
parable to  It,  but  the  absence  of  state 
control  Implies  the  necessity  for  self- 
control,  and  there  is  no  substitute  for  it. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  INDIANS,  AND  AMER- 
ICAN  RESPONSIBILrnES    AT   HOME 

Mr.  lANGER.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning I  received  a  telegram  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Congratulations  to  you  and  your  fl\e  col- 
leagues for  negative  Europe  relief  vote. 
More  charitable  from  a  practical  standpoint 
to  first  feed  starving  American  Indiann. 

That  telegram  is  from  the  Benson 
County  Board  of  Commissioners. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
board  of  county  commissioners  is  an  ex- 
perienced board.  It  is  a  board  of  very 
representative  and  patriotic  Amtirican 
citizens.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the 
board  truly  represents  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  Indian  problems,  because 
Port  Totten  is  located  in  Benson  County. 
Ttiere  is  another  Indian  reservation  close 
by  with  which  these  county  commis- 
sioners also  are  undoubtedly  familiar. 

A  few  moments  ago  we  heard  upon  the 
floor  the  fact  that  no  State  is  resiwnsi- 
ble  for  the  care  of  the  Indians  within 
its  borders.  The  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  Navajos.  The  Navajo  question  was 
gone  into  by  me  very  carefully  approxi- 
mately a  week  ago. 


I  have  In  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Albu- 
querque Tribune  for  the  29th  day  of 
November  1947.  which  says: 

Navajos  wiU  use  violence  to  get  food, 
bishop  asserts. 

It  refers  to  Bishop  Stoney  of  the  Epis- 
copal district  of  New  Mexico  and  south- 
west Texas. 

While  we  are  sending  $597,000,000  to 
Austria.  Italy,  and  France,  right  here  In 
the  United  States  our  own  people  are 
starving  to  death. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  paper  to 
which  I  have  referred  I  find  this  state- 
ment: 
crrr  joins  in  tbt7ck  casavan  to  aid  navajos 

A  truck  caravan  to  get  food  and  clothing 
to  the  destitute  Navajo  Indians  by  mld- 
December  was  organized  here  this  morning, 
and  by  noon  eight  other  cooamunltles  had 
pledged  their  support  to  the  movement. 

In  other  words,  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  said, 
the  care  of  these  Indians  may  not  be  the 
obligation  of  Arizona  or  of  New  Mexico, 
but  by  almighty  heaven  it  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
obligation  of  our  Government.  Never- 
theless, we  simply  have  not  done  any- 
thing about  it,  Mr.  President.  Year  after 
year  those  Indians  have  become  poorer 
and  poorer.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when 
I  last  discussed  this  matter,  a  week  ago. 
I  referred  to  the  number  of  medals  In- 
dian boys  received  during  the  last  war. 
Two  of  them  received  the  highest  honors 
any  soldier  can  receive  at  the  hands  of 
our  Government. 

The  good  bishop  says  this: 

The  Navajo  Indian  will  resort  to  vlo- 
lencs — 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  this  article 
was  published  only  4  days  ago  in  the  Al- 
buquerque Tribune — 

The  Navajo  Indian  will  reaprt  to  violence 
to  solve  his  present  starving  state  on  "a  small 
Island  of  Ignorance,  disease  and  poverty 
maintained  by  the  Government  through  80 
years  of  failure  and  neglect,"  an  Albuquer- 
que churchman  declared  In  an  Interview  here 
today. 

Bishop  James  M.  Btoney.  of  the  Episcopal 
missionary  district  of  New  Mexico  and  south- 
west Texas,  said  his  personal  inspections  of 
the  Navajo  Reservation  in  western  New  Mex- 
ico and  eastern  Arizona  bad  convinced  him 
that  force  Is  the  only  alternative  remaining 
for  the  Navajo. 

"There  are  two  possible  ways  of  expres- 
sion for  any  group:  Votes  or  violence.  The 
Navajo  has  no  vote,  and  he  is  starving.  What 
Is  there  to  look  for?"  Bishop  Stoney  said. 
He  did  not  elaborate  on  the  type  of  violence 
he  expected. 

THEIX  WOBST  WINTXS 

He  reported  that  the  Navajos  had  begun 
pawning  of  their  family  jewelry  in  Septem- 
ber and  that  they  are  experiencing  the  worst 
winter  in  their  long  association  with  the 
white  man.  an  Individual,  who  the  Navajo 
Is  convinced  has  succeeded  only  in  gypping 
the  Indian. 

"The  Govenunent  has  fallen  down  abso- 
lutely In  its  promises  of  health  and  educa- 
tion," Bishop  Stoney  asserted.  "Adminis- 
trators have  expected  more  of  the  Navajos 
than  we  expect  of  ourselves. 

"Teachers  who  cannot  speak  Navajo  at- 
tempt to  educate  Navajos  who  cannot  speak 
Engiish — and  the  Navajo  language  was  prob- 
ably the  only   'code'   which  oould  cot   b« 
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So.  Mr.  President,  again  I  refer  to  the 
telegram  signed  by  the  five  fine  men  who 
compose  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Benson  County,  N.  Dale. 

The  day  after  I  spoke  upon  this  floor 
on  this  subject  I  saw  an  announcement 
coming  from  the  White  House  to  the 
diect  that  something  was  going  to  be 
done  for  these  Nayajo  Indians.  But  I 
submit  that  that  is  not  anjrwhere  near 
sufScient  to  take  care  of  the  hunger  and 
the  want  and  the  starvation  of  Ameri- 
can Indians.  As  I  said  when  I  spoke  a 
week  ago,  I  have  visited  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  there  among  the  Tor- 
reon-Martinez  Tribe  I  found  exactly  the 
situation  that  ve  find  among  the 
Navajos.  The  trouble  has  been  that 
these  Indians  have  not  been  taken  care 
of  properly.  I  remember  that  when  the 
Civil  Service  Committee  met  a  year  ago 
and  called  in  representatives  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  they  did  not  say 
anything  was  wrong.  Prom  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior,  and  the  Indian  Commis- 
sioner we  received  the  impression  that 
evenrthing  was  ail  right. 

Let  me  now  refer  to  the  further  fact 
that  the  Indian  Commissioner  has  been 
ill  now  for  month  after  month  after 
month  after  month  after  month.  At  the 
time  when  the  present  Indian  Commis- 
sioner was  appointed  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  his  experience  was  confined 
to  New  Mexico,  and  that  he  had  to  take 
a  trip  to  other  SUtes  and  to  AIa.ska. 
where  we  have  Indian  tribes,  to  become 
familiar  with  conditions  there.  Never- 
theless, his  appointment  was  finally  con- 
firmed, over  the  objection  of  various 
members  of  the  committee.  Now  we 
find  that  we  have  an  Acting  Indian 
Commissioner. 

I  maintain  that  It  Is  passing  strange 
and  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the 
United  States  Government  that  at  the 
time  when  it  Is  setting  out  to  rule  the 
world  and  has  sent  $58,000,000,000  to 
coimtry  after  country  after  country,  at 
the  same  time,  it  has  not  even  taken  care 
of  the  Indians  in  the  United  States.  Not 
only  that.  Mr.  President,  but  the  United 
States  has  not  even  taken  care  of  Alaska 
or  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico,  as  I  shall  point 
out  later  in  my  remarks.  The  situation 
is  damnably  rotten,  if  I  may  use  that 
expression  upon  this  floor. 

Mx.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  for 
December  1.  In  this  Hearst  newspaper 
we  find  an  editorial  enUtled  "A  Disgrace 
to  America."  with  a  cartoon  above  it 
showing  that  Uncle  Sam  is  sending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  Europe,  while  lined  up 
before  blm  are  the  starving  American 
Indians — Indians  who  actually  are  starv- 
ing while  billions  of  dollars  are  being 
handed  out  to  foreign  countries. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  If  the 
statement  from  the  White  House  refers 
only  to  Navajo  Indians,  the  amoimt  of 
money  for  support  and  relief  will  not  be 
sufficient,  because,  as  I  said  before,  there 
are  other  tribes  here  in  the  United  States 
that  are  In  want  and  misery.  For  that 
reason,  unless  something  is  done  prompt- 
ly and  announced  by  the  Indian  Bureau. 
I  propose  to  introduce  a  bill  by  next  Mon- 
day calling  for  an  appropriation  of  not 


less  than  $100,000,000,  to  be  expended  by 
some  existing  relief  board.  I  Intend  to 
confo-  on  that  matter  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Motsxl.  who  at  the  last  session  intro- 
duced one  of  the  outstanding  Indian  bills 
dealing  with  claims  of  Indiam;  which, 
however,  was  not  passed. 

It  was  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Indian  Commissioner  before  liie  Civil 
Service  Committee  that  certain  Indians 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  were  almost  as 
intelligent  and  as  well  educated  as  the 
average  white  man  residing  upon  tlie  In- 
dian reservation,  and  that  upon  an  In- 
dian reservation  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
there  were  a  very  great  many  white  men. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  few  Indians  get  to- 
gether, there  are  five  Federal  employees 
present  to  see  that  the  law  Is  not  violated. 
The  testimony  has  shown  further  that 
the  children  of  Indians  and  whites  at- 
tend the  same  schools.  When  one  reads 
the  testimony  of  the  Klamath  Palls  In- 
dians, but  one  conclusion  can  be  reached, 
and  that  is,  that  the  Indians  are  being 
wrongfully  deprived  of  their  liberty  and 
their  property.  Under  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  they  would  be  entitled  to  manage 
their  own  property. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  North  Dakota  that  I  appre- 
ciate his  remarks,  because  I  interpret 
them  to  mean  that  I  can  rely  upon  him 
for  support  of  my  bill  when  I  succeed,  as 
I  think  I  shall,  in  calling  it  up  for  a  vote 
in  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Should  I  also  understand  from  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
that  he  agrees  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  we  should  give  care- 
ful consideration  in  this  country  to  re- 
moving all  Indians  from  the  role  of  wards 
of  the  State  at  the  earliest  possible  date? 

Mr.  LANGER.  That  is  correct.  I 
acree  with  that  fully. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  there  is  need 
for  a  complete  overhauling  of  the  Indian 
Service;  not  that  I  criticize  the  personnel 
of  the  present  Service,  but  that  I  criti- 
cize the  basic  principle  on  which  the 
program  rests,  namely,  that  the  In- 
dians must  be  treated  as  wards  of  the 
State.  I  think  that  in  a  country  boast- 
ing of  a  free  school  system  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  put  into  practice  the  real  pur- 
pose of  that  free  school  system,  and  let 
intelligent  and  educated  Indians  run 
their  own  affairs  as  all  other  free  Ameri- 
cans do. 

Mr.  LANGER.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  a  pointed 
question?  Would  the  Senator  say  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  made 
a  success  of  dealing  with  the  Indians 
when,  after  a  hundred  years  of  educa- 
tion, there  cannot  be  foxmd  a  single 
Indian,  even  an  Indian  of  half-blood, 
whom  the  President  would  consider  fit 
to  be  Indian  Commissioner,  although 
some  of  them  are  graduates  of  Harvard. 
Columbia,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  in  the 
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East,  and  of  some  of  the  large  universi- 
ties of  the  West,  including  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  and  the  University  of 
'  Oregon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  simply  do  not  share 
the  conclusion  that  it  Is  impossible  to 
select  a  good  many  very  competent  In- 
dians to  run  their  own  affairs.  I  would 
add,  I  think  the  continuance  of  the 
type  of  Indian  Service  that  exists  in 
this  country  has  become  the  establish- 
ment of  a  type  of  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment that  ought  to  be  modified  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MOORE.  As  no  doubt  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  knows,  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  has  the  largest  Indian  popu- 
lation of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  am  familiar  with 
that  fact. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  Senator  also  knows 
that  there  probably  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  mental  capabilities  of  Okla- 
homa Indians  and  the  mental  capabili- 
ties of  the  average  white  people  who  are 
neighbors  of  the  Indians.  He  also  knows 
that  many  Indians  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  have  been  elected  to  the  high- 
est courts,  have  held  the  highest  State 
offices,  have  been  elected  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  been  elected  to 
legislatures.  Yet  all  those  Indians  are 
wards  of  the  United  States  Government. 
It  seem  to  me  the  Indian  Bureau  is  the 
most  useless  Bureau  and  the  most  power- 
ful Bureau  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
Oklahoma  Indians,  especially  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  and  probably  all  the 
Indians,  including  the  Osages,  should  be 
freed  entirely.  They  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. They  have  the  right  to  vote  and 
the  right  to  own  property,  but  they  do 
not  have  the  right  to  manage  their  af- 
fairs with  the  United  States  Government. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  like 
to  see  the  Indian  Bureau  entirely  abol- 
ished and  the  responsibilities  of  the  In- 
dians placed  upon  themselves. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield,  so  that 
I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  a 
question? 
Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  I  appre- 
ciate his  remarks,  because  I  think,  if  he 
will  permit  me  to  say  so.  he  is  the  best- 
qualified  man  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate to  pass  judgment  upon  Indian  affairs. 
I  think  he  knows  more  about  Indian  af- 
fairs than  any  other  Senator  with  whom 
I  have  conversed.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  he  agrees 
with  me  that  we  have  developed  the  In- 
dian administration  to  such  a  point  that 
it  has  created  a  large  number  of  very 
soft,  push-button,  plush -bottomed  jobs 
for  a  good  many  people. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  definitely  agree  with 
the  Senator  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who.  as  a  for- 


mer Governor  of  his  State,  was,  I  think, 
as  surprised  as  I  was  to  discover  at  a 
hearing,  when  the  Acting  Indian  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Zimmerman,  testified, 
that  today  In  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  there  are  2,000  Indians  who  are 
wards  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  who  are  enrollees.  In  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  there  are  hundreds  of 
Indians  who  are  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders!  asked 
the  Indian  Commissioner.  "I  think  I 
am  one  one-hundred-and-twenty-eighth 
Indian;  do  you  think  I  am  a  ward  of 
yours?" 

When  Mr.  Collier  became  Indian 
Commissioner  there  were,  roughly,  as  I 
recollect  now,  240,000  enrolled  Indians. 
An  effort  was  made  immediately  to  get 
every  single  Indian  they  could  find,  no 
matter  how  well  educated,  and  put  him 
on  the  rolls,  with  the  result  that  there 
are  now  nearly  400,000  enrollees.  In  the 
month  of  January  1947  the  Government 
had  actual  charge  of  approximately  233,- 
000  Indians.  To  take  care  of  those 
233,000  there  were  approximately  12,000 
Federal  employees.  Prom  those  figures 
it  can  be  understood  whethei  or  not  the 
question  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  asked  was  adequately  answered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MOORE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Knowland  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma? 
Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOORE.  The  Senator  froiii 
North  Dakota  knows,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
claim  for  appropriations  is  based  upon 
the  number  of  enrolled  Indians  of  the 
country,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  have  as 
many  enrollees  as  possible. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  knows  that  the  appropriation 
last  year  was  in  the  sum  of  $45,000,000, 
and  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
this  year,  only  after  a  struggle,  was  able 
to  reduce  it  to,  roughly,  $40,000,000. 

In  connection  with  the  telegram  which 
I  read  originally,  I  might  say  that  I  have 
received  scores  of  letters  commenting 
favorably  upon  the  votes  of  those  in  the 
minority  on  the  Interim  aid  bill.  I  de- 
sire to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
a  feeling  which  I  believe  prevails 
throughout  the  United  States,  that  be- 
fore appropriations  of  money  are  made 
for  the  so-called  Marshall  plan  we  should 
first  take  care  of  the  people  of  our  own 
country.  I  wish  to  read  just  a  few  letters 
that  I  have  received  from  my  own  State. 
Here  is  a  letter  that  was  written  to  me 
from  Courtenay,  N.  Dak.,  November  23 : 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  my  mother-in- 
law's  pension. 

I  shall  not  give  her  name. 

She  Is  getting  a  Civil  War  pension  of  $40 
a  month.  Senator  Frazier  got  it  for  her. 
Now  she  is  86  years  old,  nearly  87,  and  she 
needs  more  than  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Do  you  think  you  could 
help  her  get  a  raise?  She  cannot  get  an 
old-age  pension,  becaxise  she  Is  the  widow  of  a 
veteran.  If  she  is  to  get  more  coal,  food,  and 
money  for  doctor  bills,  $40  is  not  enough. 


Her  son  is  a  cripple  and  he  only  bas  one 
limb,  and  be  only  works  a  few  days  a  week 
and  then  Is  laid  off  2  or  3  weeks,  often  with 
arthritis  which  he  has  awfully  badly.  I  wish 
you  would  see  what  you  could  do  to  raise  this 
pension,  that  they  may  pay  higher  monthly 
payments,  for  food  and  coal  today  are  so 
much  higher. 

Mr.  President,  later  I  shall  read  a  letter 
from  a  veteran's  widow.  Then  I  shall  let 
this  body  decide  as  to  what  the  American 
people  may  think,  when  our  own  people 
in  this  country  are  actually  suffering  and 
in  want,  while  we  are  sending  $597,000,- 

000  to  France,  to  Italy,  and  to  Austria, 
without  first  having  made  a  survey  of 
what  our  own  people  are  undergoing  at 
the  present  time. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  Baltimore: 

I  have  long  been  trying  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  matter. 

The  writer  is  referring  to  the  Senate, 
not  to  me  personally.    It  is  the  first  letter 

1  have  ever  received  from  him. 

I  am  now  68  years  of  age.  Have  applied  for 
old-age  payments  and  they  tell  me  I  must 
earn  $100  pay  to  get  any  additional  pay  at  all. 

I  was  one  of  the  jvhite-coUar  men  as  a 
salesman  in  Washington  for  26  years  with 
Moses  &  Son,  Eleventh  and  F  StreeU  NW.. 
until  the  income  tax  put  me  out  of  employ- 
ment. I  lost  my  wife  and  am  now  being 
supported  by  my  only  daughter.  When  I  was 
working  during  the  war  I  was  charged  from 
$9  to  $12  a  week,  but  I  have  been  out  since 
the  close  of  the  war.  I  cannot  get  employ- 
ment at  any  time.  They  tell  me  I  am  too 
old;  must  have  a  younger  man.  If  I  can  get 
%nythlng  to  do  I  will  gladly  do  it.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  take  the  slurs  c^  my  daughter 
that  she  Is  supporting  me  after  having  been 
out  about  15  years. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  my  own  State, 
from  a  man  whom  I  know  well,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  giving  his  name.  It 
is  from  Wilton,  N.  Dak.,  dated  November 
24: 

Deas  Semato*  Lamocr:  I  have  tieen  won- 
dering why  we  do  not  get  farm  machinery 
here.  In  order  to  get  it,  we  have  to  pay  black- 
market  prices.  Are  they  shipping  this  ma- 
chinery to  Russia,  or  what?  I  have  heard 
they  are  shipping  it  to  Russia.  Is  that  really 
true? 

Nick  Khxtsh. 

The  only  answer  I  can  give  him,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  not  only  have  ship- 
ments of  farm  machinery  in  considerable 
amounts  been  made  to  Russia,  but  in 
addition  to  that  thousands  of  locomo- 
tives have  been  sent  to  Russia  and  to 
other  countries.  Many  thousands  of  box- 
cars, manufactured  in  this  country  have 
been  shipped  to  other  countries.  For 
example,  4,000  boxcars  were  sent  to  Ar- 
gentina. Two  thousand  boxcars  were 
sent  to  Mexico.  That  was  done  at  the 
very  time  when  the  junior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yotmc].  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  and  I  were  trying  to 
secure  some  boxcars  for  North  Dakota 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  as  well  as 
this  year,  in  order  to  move  to  the  mar- 
ket crops  raised  in  the  United  States, 
crops  which  the  farmers  were  piling  up 
out  on  the  prairies  of  our  State,  and  also 
upon  the  prairies  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  BeUevllle,  HI., 
from  the  secretary  of  a  branch  of  tbe 
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National  Rural  Letter  CarrleH 
tlon.    Tbe  Job  of  the  rural 
is  to  dellTer  the  mail  in  the 
munities.    The  writer  says 
oiKsiBean.   He  writes  me: 


mall 


Assocta- 

carricrs 

rural  com- 

t  tey  cannot 


of  the  8t.  ci*iT 
ot  t&e  ItatkniAl  Rural  L«tt«r 

,  X  am  writing  to  you  on  a 
at  our  last  meeting. 


Co'mty 


branch 
■'  Aaao- 
motlOQ  ttiat 


Ca  Tlera* 


tfcey 


m<n 


cu-s 


These  letter  carriers  say 
secure  congressiooal  help  In 
t&in  automobiles.     These 
able  to  obtain  cars,  while,  as  I 
later  on.  cars  of  every  Itind  o 
ture  are  bemg  sent  abroad, 
dent,  the  shipment  of  such 
could  be  stopped  tomorrow  b5 
dent,  imder  the  present  law. 
fusal  to  permit  the  export  o 
These  men  are  asked  to  make 
delivering  the  mail,  carrying 
miserable  old  ears  which  can 
gate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  a 
New  Torfc.   Talk  about  this 
which  is  going  to  rule  the 
going  to  rule  Germany  through 
whtf  are  now  over  there,  and 
to  rule  other  countries.    The 
about  to  read  shows  bow  oui 
oners  in  some  instituti'xu  are 
of.    I  shall  not  give  the  nam< 
dividual  in  question,  and  whet 
leUer  I  think  Senators  will 
why.    The  letter  is  dated 
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have  to 

oktier  to  ob- 

are  not 

shall  show 

manufac- 

Mr.  Presi- 

abroad 

the  Presl- 

t^ough  re- 

the  cars. 

a  living  by 

he  mail  in 

tbrely  navl- 


gr  !at 
w  arid. 


letter  from 

country 

It  is 

the  men 

it  is  going 

etter  I  am 

own  prls- 

taken  care 

of  the  in- 

I  read  the 

mderstand 

November  24: 


OzAx  Mm.  Ssnatob:  We  visited  bur  son  ye 
terday  and  he  reports  to  us  that  on  Novcm-< 
bear  17  the  Inmates  tn  McNeU  prison  were 
■wed  breakfast  food  containin  [  rat  excre- 
nent  and  ants,  and  that  when  he  complained 
to  the  steward  he  was  repriman  led  and  de- 
nted yard  and  movie  prmieges. 

On  Friday,  November  31.  the  cbok  dropped 
two  pieces  of  fish  on  the  floor,  uul  picking 
them  up.  be  placed  them  back  n  the  pris- 
oners' food. 

I  think.  Ifr.  President,  that  letter 
speaks  for  Itself. 

I  have  here  another  letter  tiling  about 
highways.  Mind  you.  Mr.  Pr  indent,  we 
spent  himdreds  of  miUions  o:  dollars  in 
Alaska  on  the  building  of  a  hii  hway  dur- 
ing the  war.  I  protested  en  ainst  that 
action,  and  was  instnimenta  in  having 
a  spectal  committee  appotnte<i  to  investi- 
gate the  subject.  The  special  committee 
was  beaded  by  former  8etu  tor  Clark. 
Aumer  Senators  Shlpstcad  m  id  Tunnell 
were  also  members  of  the  »mmittee. 
That  subcommittee  never  dl  1  find  out 
who  ordered  the  highway  in  A  aska  btiilt. 
It  was  built  without  a  survey.  The  testi- 
mony showed  that  an  aiirdan  ;  flew  over 
the  country  and  then  $190  KM.OOO  or 
$140.0M4MM  were  spent  in  anstructlng 
the  highway.  Also  during  th  t  war  this 
country  built  highways  in  a  lumber  of 
foreign  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

The  letter  I  refer  to  rehttes  t  >  Highway 
No.  81.  Federal  highways  in  forth  Da- 
kota are  full  of  chuck  holes  1 1  automo- 
biles cannot  even  traverse  th-m. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Rolett^.  N.  Dak^ 
addressed  to  me.  as  follows: 


Dksb  Sm:  My 


and 
have  State  old  iig*  asststanor  for 
They  aeqwirad  a  debt  around  |e2 
I»upeHy.  •  oaall  rooming 
•olettew    *    • 


hCN  M 


father  had 


to 

I  few  years. 
03  on  their 
here  tn 
rippled  tor 


several  years  and  has  not  been  able  to  run  the 
rooming  house — 

The  reason  for  her  old-age  pension — 
so  she  has  rented  the  building  to— 

I  shall  omit  the  name — 
who  pays  her  SOS  a  month.     She  has  now 
moved  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  lire  with  a  mar- 
ried daughter  out  there.     The  welfare  case 
worker  has  stopped  her  relief  checks. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  know  if  that 

woman  has  any  rights. 
I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  Negro: 
I  have  a  case  I  am  presenting  to  you  oif  a 

disabled  former  soldier  who  served  In  the 

Pacinc  and  European  theaters  of  war.     He 

has  receive  ' 


Mind  you,  Mr.  President^- 
the  Aslatlc-Paclflc  campaign  ribbon,  the 
European  theater  ribbon,  the  Good  Conduct 
M^dal.  the  World  War  n  Victory  Medal,  the 
Bronze  Silver  Star  for  Rhlneland.  for  the 
various  campaigns  In  which  he  has  partici- 
pated. 

Senator,  this  is  an  outrageous  case. 

This  letter  was  written  day  before  yes- 
terday, December  2.  j 

Knowing  you  as  1  do  Is  why^I  am  going  to 
be   frank   In   speaking   to    you   about    this 


This  coldler  was  awarded  compensation  In 
March  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
•13.80  per  month  for  disabilities  ccoinected 
with  his  service  In  the  Army.  Also  from  the 
records  I  have  before  me.  he  has  sxxftered 
from  a  heart  condition  for  which  he  was 
discharged  and  toxmd  to  be  suffering  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  at  the  time  he  was 
awarded  the  compensation  for  other  disabil- 
ities. 

This  is  one  of  the  nwast  damnable  outrages 
that  could  be  perpetrated  upon  our  World 
War  n  veterans  by  a  Ckivemment  agency 
which  is  supposed  to  be  of  service  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation.  This  veteran  has 
had  to  do  the  best  he  could,  trying  to  work, 
although  suffering  from  a  serrlce-connected 
disability  as  a  result  of  his  military  service, 
but  not  being  compensated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  to  which  he  Is  entitled. 

B^nd  you.  the  man  who  signed  this 
letter.  Mr.  President,  has  been  governor 
of  one  of  our  great  islands. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  President 

_  The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stxnnis  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  LANGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  said  he  had 
received  that  letter  only  day  before  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  LANGER.  This  letter,  which  came 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  I  received  day 
before  yesterday.  The  other  letters  I 
read  I  received  earlier. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  Senator  has  taken  time  to  discuss 
tills  man's  case  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  writer  of  the  let- 
ter has  done  so.  I  have  here  a  full  re- 
port on  the  case.  The  letter  is  written 
tram  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  What  does  the  Veterans' 
Administration  say  in  reply  to  this  par- 
ticular case,  which  seems  to  be  so  serious 
from  the  Seiuitor's  standpoint? 

Mr.  LANGER.  This  ex-soldier  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  bospitaL    He  was  sup- 


posed to  be  hospitalised  around  Novem- 
ber.   Tet  he  is  still  out  of  the  hospital. 

I  tmdeistand  that  the  employees  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  made  the  remark 
that  they  did  not  care  anything  about  Sen- 
ators or  politicians  who  might  write  them 
letters  regarding  such  cases. 

He  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
hospital  in  November.  I  suppose  the 
situation  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
beds  to  take  care  of  veterans  at  the  par- 
ticular hospital  to  which  he  went.  I 
kno^v  that  has  been  the  situation  in  some 
of  the  other  veterans'  hospitals.  This 
letter  is  dated  December  2,  I  received  it 
this  morning.  I  intend  to  refer  it  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Then  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  has  not  yet  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Not  in  this  particular 
csise;  but  I  may  add  that  I  have  referred 
any  number  of  cases  in  my  own  State 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  appreciate  that;  but  I 
was  Interested  only  In  this  one  letter, 
because  the  Senator  was  making  a  very 
severe  indictment  against  the  Veterans* 
Administration  as  a  result  of  the  infor- 
mation he  received  in  that  letter. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  entirely 
mistakes  my  criticism.  My  indictment 
is  not  against  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion at  all.  My  indictment  is  against 
our  Government — against  whoever  may 
be  responsible  for  sending  $597,000,000  to 
Prance,  Italy,  and  Austria  without  first 
taking  care  of  our  own  people.  I  wish 
to  serve  notice — and  that  is  why  I  am 
occupying  the  floor — that  before  the 
Marshall  plan  reaches  this  floor  I  want 
some  committee,  whichever  committee 
has  charge  of  the  matter,  to  find  out  how 
much  it  will  cost  our  Government  for 
old-age  assistance,  for  taking  care  of  the 
widows  of  veterans  and  of  veterans 
themselves,  for  taking  care  of  our  roads, 
and  for  the  thousand  and  one  other 
things  which  go  with  good  government, 
before  we  give  away  any  more  money  to 
anyone  else. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  desire  to  get  Into 
an  argument  with  the  Senator  about  the 
Marshall  plan.  I  know  what  the  Sen- 
ator's feeling  is  in  that  respect,  from  the 
remarks  he  has  made.  My  only  reason 
for  rising  was  to  clear  up  any  misunder- 
standing about  the  statement  which  the 
Senator  made  with  respect  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  I  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  the  Senator  was  more  or 
less  adopting  the  language  of  the  letter 
written  by  some  Individual  seriously  com- 
plaining about  the  treatment  received  by 
a  certain  service  man.  If  that  Is  a  true 
and  correct  conclusion,  certainly  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  should  be  called  to 
account.  I  hope  that  when  the  Senator 
receives  his  reply  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  he  will  place  it  in  the 
Record.  As  one  Senator,  I  should  be  very 
much  Interested  to  see  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Senator  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
I  am  criticizing  anyone.  I  was  reading 
from  a  letter  which  I  received. 
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Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  was  reading 
from  a  letter  which  he  received.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  adopts 
that  language  or  not;  but  if  I  were  read- 
ing from  a  letter  which  I  had  received 
from  one  of  my  constituents,  I  would  be- 
lieve that  I  was  telling  the  truth,  and  I 
would  adopt  that  language  as  my  own 
language  if  I  read  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Perhaps  the  Senator  does  not 
foDow  that  theory;  but  I  never  read  a 
letter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  unless  I 
adopt  it  as  my  own  language.  Otherwise 
there  is  not  much  point  to  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator adopt  the  language  of  the  next  let- 
ter. This  one  Is  dated  November  21,  and 
is  from  Hannover,  N.  Dak.: 

I  have  come  to  feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  call 
your  attention  to  certain  facts  concerning 
the  Federal  crop-insurance  program.  Ac- 
cording to  Information  received.  Oliver  Coun- 
ty was  very  successful  in  selling  3-year  con- 
tracts covering  1947.  1948,  and  1949.  One  of 
the  main  points  was  the  so-called  accumu- 
lated reserve,  which  would  entitle  the  pro- 
ducer to  one-half  rate  premium  sooner  or 
later. 

Due  to  congressional  failure — 

I  do  not  care  whether  the  failure  Is  a 
failure  of  Democrats  or  of  Republicans. 
I  think!  have  made  my  position  clear 
time  after  time  on  this  floor.  With  only 
three  Democrats  and  three  Republicans 
voting  "nay."  the  Senate  voted  to  send 
$597,000,000  abroad.  Our  Government 
'  premised  the  farmers  of  our  country  crop 
insurance.    What  happened? 

Due  to  congressional  failure  to  provide 
funds  for  continuing  these  contracts — 

Contracts  made  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment, and  signed  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment. The  farmer  relied  upon  that 
contract,  bought  machinery,  and  put  In 
his  crops,  but  the  Congress  would  not 
appropriate  funds. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Wait  until  I  flnish 
reading  the  letter: 

Due  to  congressional  failure  to  provide 
funds  for  continuing  these  contracts,  the 
insurance  corporation  has  found  It  neces- 
sary to  cancel  them.  I  object  to  this  failure 
to  at  least  carry  cut  the  3-year  contracts. 
If  there  had  been  a  reduction  in  premiums 
in  cases  where  no  loss  had  occurred  cancella- 
tion of  contracts  might  have  been  accept- 
able. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  is  reading 
a  letter  which,  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  is  absolutely  correct.  There 
is  no  question  that  last  year  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  did  eliminate 
crop  insurance.  At  the  time  I  thought 
that  was  wrong,  because  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  the  last  session  of  Congress  we 
entered  into  a  program  in  all  sincerity 
in  order  to  try  to  give  the  farmers  of  the 
country  some  security  against  crop 
failure. 

The  Senator  well  knows  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  cutting  off  the  funds  for 
crop  insurance.  The  Republicans  are  in 
control  of  Congress,  and  they  must  as- 
sume that  responsibility. 

Mr.  YOUNG  rose. 


Mr.  LUCAS.  I  see  my  good  friend  the 
Junior  Senator  tTom  North  Dakota  ris- 
ing. I  know  exactly  what  he  is  going  to 
say.  Before  I  take  my  seat,  therefore, 
let  me  say  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  Re- 
publicans who  are  responsible.  He  hap- 
pens to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which 
committee  I  am  also  a  member.  We  see 
eye  to  eye  on  most  questions  involving 
agricultiire.  However,  agriculture  is  not 
the  only  question  involved.  The  Repub- 
lican Congress  eliminated  funds  in  a 
great  many  instances,  in  the  name  of 
economy  which  was  false  from  start  to 
finish.  The  Senator  now  is  helping  to 
make  a  case  for  the  Democratic  Party  in 
connection  with  crop  insurance. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  now  3^eld  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  kind  re- 
marks concerning  my  views  on  agricul- 
ture. By  legislative  act.  and  not  by  ap- 
propriation legislation,  the  crop-insur- 
ance program  was  reduced  to  an  experi- 
mental basis.  The  administration  now 
can  carry  on  the  program  in  only  a  few 
counties  of  each  State.  I  should  like  to 
inform  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
I  was  the  only  member  of  the  conference 
committee  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate who  refused  to  sign  that  report 
bringing  this  about.  The  committee 
was  comprised  of  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  While  I  am  on  my  feet 
I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague  for  the 
able  speech  he  is  making. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  come 
back  to  my  original  premise.  We  voted 
to  send  $597,000,000  to  Austria,  France, 
and  Italy.  We  did  it  at  a  time  when 
we  were  failing  to  carry  out  the  contracts 
which  our  own  Government  had  signed 
with  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  another  letter. 
This  one  is  from  Fargo.  N.  Dak,,  where 
we  have  a  very  fine  agricultural  college. 
There  is  need  for  a  certain  type  of  build- 
ing, in  order  properly  to  train  the  farm 
youth  of  my  State  and  surroimding 
States.  The  local  authorities  have 
begged  for  a  building,  but  are  unable  to 
obtain  it.  The  particular  building  has 
to  do  with  quarters  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  building  was  promised 
time  and  time  again.  Similar  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  some  of  the  other 
States.  We  had  a  difficult  time  even  in 
obtaining  soil  pipe  for  some  of  the  trailer 
camps. 

I  have  another  letter  dealing  with  the 
question  of  accumulated  reserves  which 
have  been  set  aside  in  crop  insurance. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  businessman 
which  reads  as  follows: 

WhUe  our  American  people  are  going  with- 
out a  lot  of  necessiUes  of  life.  Including 
material  for  building  homes,  steel  and  iron 
for  making  cars,  farm  machinery,  etc..  It 
leaks  out  every  once  in  a  while  that  we  are 
sending  all  such  scarce  items  to  the  Euro- 
pean countries  including  Russia.  I  lieard 
over  the  radio  the  other  day  that  we  are 
sending  iron  and  steel  to  Russia,  including 
locomotives,  and  then  a  lot  of  admlnlsuatlon 
officials  and  other  politicians  are  telling  the 
American  public  (who  pay  the  taxes)  that 
we  have  got  to  help  the  European  countries 
to  avoid  the  spread  of  communtam. 


I  have  before  me  a  resolution  from  the 
Crow  Indian  Tribal  Council.  There  wa» 
a  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  Crow  In- 
dian Tribe.  I  shall  not  read  all  of  the 
resolution.    They  want  money. 

Whereas  In  the  requests  for  sale  of  lands 
by  Indians  far  advanced  In  years  who  may 
be  sick,  childless,  and  in  need  at  money  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  neceaaitles  of  life  cr 
medical  aid.  or  who  may  be  the  posaeaaon 
of  land  far  beyond  their  needs  and  who  may 
wish  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  land  holdings 
and  thus  obtain  needed  cash  for  their  needs 
before  they  die  or  who.  for  any  other  reason- 
able piu-poses,  wish  to  seU  a  portion  of  his 
or  her  lands  cannot  do  so,  on  account  of  the 
closed-door  to  sale-or-dlsposal-poUcy  of  the 
Indian  Bureau. 

What  this  tribe  says  bears  out  what 
I  said  a  few  dajrs  ago  about  the  Indians 
who  came  back  to  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico— GI's  who  are  unable  to  mak6  a 
GI  loan  because  they  do  not  own  the 
land.  Title  to  the  land  is  in  the  name 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  at  that  time  I  gave  a  list  of  dis- 
tinguished men  who  had  received  honors 
at  the  hands  of  our  Government;  yet 
they  were  unable  to  get  a  loan. 

I  have  here  another  letter  from  James- 
town, N.  Dak.,  which  reads  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  give  you  the  opinion  of  one  vet- 
eran's wife — and  doubtless  there  are  a  lot 
more  of  the  same  opinion — on  the  veteran^ 
school  allotment. 

They  were  promised  $00  for  married  veta. 
On  the  strength  of  it  we've  built  a  home — 
rather  are  stUl  In  the  process  of  building— 
nearly  3  years.  By  budgeting  our  income, 
allowing  for  overtime,  he  could  work  to  help 
finance  It.  We  nicely  got  everything  started, 
including  loan,  etc.,  when  allowance  was  cut 
and  a  ceiling  put  on  veterans'  earning  powers 
regardless  of  number  of  hours  he'd  work. 
The  more  overtime  he  puts  in  the  more 
he  is  cut  down — instead  of  getting  $90  he 
is  getting  $41.20  in  spite  of  rise  in  Uving 
costs  In  the  past  year. 

Here  is  another  letter,  Mr.  President. 
These  letters  have  all  come  within  the 
last  few  days.    This  one  reads  as  follows: 

I  am  writing  you  a  few  lines  to  see  if  you 
can  help  me. 

Bfy  husband  has  arthritis  so  bad  in  the 
spine  and  neck  he  hardly  can't  do  anything. 
He  was  in  the  Veterans'  Hospital  in  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  for  3  weeks.  They  told  him  when 
he  was  discharged  they  couldnt  help  him 
any.  He  put  In  for  a  pension  when  be  was 
there.  Last  week  he  got  a  letter  from  them 
that  he  wasn't  getting  any  pension.  They 
said  be  had  to  be  totally  disabled  before 
he  could  get  any  pension. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  on  the 
floor  knows  that  that  is  not  true.  They 
can  pay  10  percent  disability  or  20  per- 
cent or  whatever  it  may  be.  As  can  be 
seen  by  looking  at  the  letter,  it  is  written 
by  a  person  who  is  rather  ignorant.  But 
here  is  a  man  who  was  misinformed,  and 
so  his  wife  writes  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator that  kind  of  a  letter. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  stating 
that  in  order  to  save  $1,172.72  and  to 
save  55  miles  of  travel,  the  Department 
is  discontinuing  a  rural  route.  The 
farmers  have  to  go  without  their  mail 
while  we  send  $597,000,000  to  loralgn 
countries. 
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I  have  here  an  article 
the  St.   Louis  Post -Dispatch 
helping   all  the  foreign 
here  is  how  we  have  taken  care 
according   to    the   St.    Louis 
patch: 

Con^reM   bM    delivered    Alaak;  \ 
hands   of   a  Mlmon   monopoly 
only  very  unall  taxes  to  tbe 
not  even  provide  full  local 
i'M  economic  colonialism  Is 
■tultlfylng  by  the  Jones 
wtUcb  requires  all  Territorial 
••a  to  be  handled  In  American 
which  means.  In  practice,  a 
trust. 

The 


up^aring  in 

We  are 

but 

of  Alaska. 

Post-Dis- 


Seatt.e 


This  is  what  the  dLstinguisfied  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  BrrLCRl  was 
talking  about  a  while  ago 

Jhe  rates  these  steamship  lines  charge  for 
both  freight  and  passengers  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  world.  Another  :ransporta- 
lion  Incubus  Is  Imposed  by  frelg  u  rates  «m 
the  Government-owned  rallroa4  the  only 
one  in  the  Territory — 

Mind  you.  here  \s  a  railroad  owned  by 
cur  own  Government  in  Alaski:  and  v;e 
are  supposed  to  help  Alaska.  What 
freight  rates  do  we  charge  ip  Alaska? 
The  article  says  further: 

Another  transportation  Incubus  is  Imposed 
by  freight  rates  on  the  Ocvernn  ent-owmfd 
railroad,  the  only  one  in  the  Terrt  ;o9ry.  which 
are  the  highest  In  the  Western  I  lemlsphere. 
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ployment. 
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of   1920 
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That  is  how  we  are  developin  : 
by  charging  the  highest  freiglft 
the  Western  Hemisphere.    I 
Join  with  my  distinguished  friend 
Nebraska  in  what  he  stated  a 
in  connection  with  the  Jones 

I  read  further: 

These  and  other  arbitrary  banlters 
free  use  of  natural  resources  are 
of  Incongruous  weaknesses  In 
For  example,  despite  abundant 
and  rich  soU  that  will  grow  two 
Alaskans  must  import  coal  and 
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Then  the  editorial  says  further 
the  proposed  legislation  woult 
veterans  "a  maximum  of  3 
of  land  in  the  Tonga.<>s  National 
Since  the  veterans  could  ha 
this  mountainous  and  woodetl 
they  would  t>e  natural  prey  for 
himbermen." 

I  have  another  letter  dated 
27.  which  reads  as  follows: 

I  am  wrttlng  you  a  few  lines 
asking  you  If  the  boys  we  are  s 
will  have  to  take  us  off  tbe  wel 
and    tbe   boys   don't   feel    like 
•     •     •     We  don't  have  no 
boys  let  us  stay  with  them.    We 
•iS  and  tli  for  a  whUe.    Now 
us  down  to  10. 

They  have  taken  old  pioneejs  and  cut 
them  from  $15  to  $9.  At  the  ;  ame  time 
we  are  sending  vast  sums  of  money  to 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  [a  copy  of 
the  speech  made  on  Monday  t  y  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
PKmt  1 .  appearing  on  page  It)  )76  of  the 
RzcoRO.  I  should  like  to  quot  ?  what  he 
said  about  the  situation  in  thi^  country. 
as  follows: 


oth<r 


given  out  th« 
eating  that  the  median  of 
P«  lamuy  U  •3.300.     Half   cf    . 
make  less  than  tajOO  a  year  and 
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more  than  that.  What  kind  of  a  standard  of 
living  is  possible  today  for  people  making 
less  than  t2.300  per  family?  Tbe  majority 
of  the  children  of  America.  Mr.  President, 
thst  have  to  flght  our  wars  and  build  our 
strength  in  the  futxire  are  livtag  in  famUies 
of  four,  on  an  average,  where  the  gross  in- 
come is  less  than  S2.300  a  year. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  a  re- 
port wa.s  made  by  Mr.  Delano,  the  head 
of  the  National  Resources  Board,  which 
stated  there  were  families  at  that  time 
in  America  trying  to  live  on  $230  a  year. 
How  well  I  remember  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  said  he  simply  did  not 
believe  it.  Yet  there  was  that  report  by 
the  National  Resources  Board  which 
went  into  detail  in  giving  the  Income  of 
families  at  that  time. 

What  does  the  average  farmer  think 
when  he  reads  an  account  such  as  this 
one  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  a  short  time  ago?    I  read: 

British  industry  seeks  steel  here.  Two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  fin- 
ished products  believed  to  be  goal  of  new 
buying  mission. 

Interests  acting  in  behalf  of  several  British 
steel  companies  and  other  Industrial  con- 
cerns will  attempt  next  week  to  place  orders — 

And  so  forth.  In  Hettinger  County. 
N.  Dak.,  according  to  sworn  testimony 
of  the  county  agent  in  the  presence  of  400 
farmers  who  appeared  there  when  a 
meotincT  wa.s  called,  the  farmers  lo.st  $1.- 

000  000  worth  of  flax  and  wheat  because 
there  was  not  steel  enough  to  get  farm 
machinery  to  produce  the  crops.  Two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
steel  are  going  to  England.  Just  as  34.000 
boxcars  have  been  sent  to  England.  We 
sent  to  foreign  countries  30.0CO  pre- 
fabricated houses  built  in  this  country 
at  the  very  time  when  our  own  veterans 
were  unable  to  get  homes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  which 
states  that  a  London  curio  shop  put  up  a 
sign  reading.  No  Americans  Are  Welcome 
Here.  That  is  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times.  That  is  the  way  they 
feel  after  our  sacrificing  and  sending 
them  machinery  to  help  them  win  the 
wftr. 

I  have  here  a  letter  showing  the  difB- 
culty  a  farmer  is  having  In  trying  to  get 
a  tractor  so  that  he  can  make  a  living. 

1  received  the  following  letter  this  morn- 
ing: 

DXAB  Senatok  IjiifGEa:  Will  let  you  know 
that  we  are  still  waiting  for  a  tractor,  and  you 
say  till  next  harvest.  What  do  you  think 
about  our  spring  work?  How  can  we  get  it 
out  without  any  tvactor?  Ours  is  no  good. 
We  had  to  wait  untU  two  of  our  neighbors 
were  done  with  their  spring  work  to  help  us 
get  our  crop  in,  so  you  see  that  we  need  a 
tractor  right  now  for  spring  work  right  away. 

Then  there  Is  a  postscript  as  follows: 

Hope  to  receive  a  new  tractor  as  soon  as 
possible. 

That  tracttfr.  Mr.  President,  means 
everything  to  that  particular  family. 
Yet  we  send  many  thousands  of  tractors 
to  one  foreign  country  after  another,  in- 
cluding Russia.  These  folks  are  sup- 
posed to  be  patriotic  American  citizens, 
fighting  communism. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
article  headed  "^^  S.  gift-loan  held 
cause  of  British  crisiaf'  appearing  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  September  4, 


1947.    The  first  paragraph  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  York,  September  3. — Max  Altken.  pub- 
lisher of  the  London  Dally  Exprens  and  the 
Evening  Standard,  believes  that  the  basic 
cause  for  the  present  political  situation  of 
England  is  the  American  gift-loan  to  Britain 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  ac- 
cepted. 

In  other  words.  If  we  had  not  loaned 
them  or  given  them  the  $4,000,000,000 
they  would  not  be  in  trouble  tcday,  and 
therefore  we  are  to  blame. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  res- 
olutions which  were  adopted  by  the  Wil- 
liams County  Farmers  Union,  cf  Willis- 
ton,  N.  D.  These  resolutions  g:ve  fairly 
well  an  Idea  of  what  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  are  thinking.  Tliey  read 
as  follows: 

Wn.LXUis  CouMTT  FABMxas  Union, 
Williston.  N.  Dak.,  October  15.  1947. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Langeb, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Mx.  Langeb:  At  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Williams  County  Farmers  Union. 
October  11.  1947.  at  the  Williston  Armory,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
group: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Williams  County 
Farmers  Union  in  annual  convention  assem- 
bled this  11th  day  of  October  1947.  That  we 
strongly  urge  upon  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives that  they  actively  work  for  and 
support  legislation  providing  for  increased 
funds  for  the  building  of  niral  electrification 
lines." 

"Whereas  big  business  Is  profiting  and 
creating  scarcities  and  is  trying  without  Jus- 
tlflcatton  to  blame  farmers  for  the  Inflation 
that  is  resulting:  and 

"Whereas  some  industries,  such  as  steel, 
have  openly  and  defiantly  engaged  in  a  sit- 
down  strike  against  adequate  production; 
and 

"Whereas  the  statistics  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  the  farmer 
actually  has  10  percent  less  purchasing  power 
than  in  July  1947:  Be  it  therefore 

"Resolved  by  the  Williams  County  Farmers 
Union  in  annual  converMon  assembled  this 
11th  day  of  October  1947.  That  w?  ask  for 
restoration  of  tested  Inflation  controls,  and 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  se  it  to  the 
North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  and  Senators 
and  Representative  from  North  Dakota." 

"Whereas  there  is  already  developing  a 
serious  shortage  of  electric  energy  in  numy 
parts  of  our  country;  and 

"Whereiis  the  continued  expansion  of  RE  A 
lines  to  our  farm  people  may  suffer  delays 
If  such  power  shortage  is  not  correct  jd:  Now, 
therefore,  t>e  it 

"Resolved.  That  we,  the  membeis  of  the 
Williams  Coimty  Farmers  Union,  la  annual 
convention  assembled  in  Williston.  N.  Dak., 
this  nth  day  of  October  1947,  respectfully 
request  that  the  United  States  Corpi  of  Army 
Engineers  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
increase  the  generating  capacity  at  the  Port 
Peck  Dam  to  its  maximum  at  th<  earliest 
possible  date;   be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  General  Wheeler, 
Chief,  United  States  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers, and  Mr.  James  Webb.  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Washington.  D.  C.  t:'  request 
adequate  appropriations  from  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  make  possible  irimedlate 
enlargement  of  generating  capacity  at  Fort 
Peck." 

Yours  very  truly. 

Alvim  Andersc.n. 
Secretary,  Williams  County  Farmers 
VnioK,  Williston,  N.  Dak. 
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As  we  see.  the  resolutions  ref«-  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
obtain  any  materials  with  which  to  build 
rural  electrification  projects.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  disclaim  all  responsibility  for 
that  condition.  That  situation  existed 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  But  In 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  one  of  the 
4C  States  of  the  Union,  there  is  less  REA 
than  In  any  other  State.  Yet  when  we 
spoke  to  Mr.  Claude  Wickard  and  some 
of  the  other  Federal  administrators  and 
said  that  we  need  more  REA  in  North 
Dakota,  they  said.  "We  do  not  have  the 
money."  So  our  farmers'  wives  out 
there  do  not  have  refrigerators,  and  the 
children  have  to  read  by  lamplight  in- 
stead of  by  electricity,  and  there  Is  no 
electric  power  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  all  for  lack  of  adequate  ma- 
terials— materials  which  have  been  sent 
abroad  In  great  quantities.  In  many 
areas  In  the  United  States  the  proper 
materials  still  cannot  be  had. 

Today  we  pick  up  the  newspapers  and 
read  that  buyers  from  foreign  countries 
are  In  the  United  States  busring  such 
materials.  For  Instance.  I  hold  In  my 
hand  an  article  stating  that  Europe  seeks 
40,000,000  tons  of  United  States  coal  in 
1948,  Mr.  President,  in  my  State  our 
farmers  work.  Yet  when  they  pick  up 
the  newspapers,  they  see  articles  stating 
that  there  are  1.000.000  or  2,000.000  per- 
sons on  strike.  So  they  say,  "What  kind 
of  government  do  we  have?"  Mind  you, 
Mr.  President,  this  $597,000,000  Is  not  to 
be  sent  to  help  poor  people  in  those 
countries,  but  It  Is  to  be  sent  to  their 
governments;  and  those  governments 
apparently  are  run  so  poorly  that  they 
cannot  get  their  own  people  to  woi^  and 
dig  coal.  So  they  send  agents  to  the 
United  States  seeking  40,000.000  tons  of 
coal  In  1948.  Of  comrse.  If  that  purchase 
Is  made,  the  result  can  only  be  that  the 
price  of  coal  in  the  United  States  will 
rise,  even  If  we  do  not  have  an  actual 
shortage  of  coal.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  shortage.  For  the  last  2 
weeks  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yotmcl.  and 
I  have  been  busy  answering  telephone 
calls.  The  cold  weather  has  come  to 
our  State.  Veterans  living  in  trailers  in 
Jamestown,  N.  Dale.,  have  not  had  fuel 
with  which  to  heat  their  trailers.  They 
cannot  get  coal,  oil,  or  anything  else.  We 
finally  got  them  some.  A  little  later  we 
received  a  call  from  the  Farmers  Union 
at  Casselton,  N.  Dak.,  stating  that  there 
wa5  no  fuel  oil  there,  and  then  we  re- 
ceived word  from  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.. 
the  third  largest  town  in  the  State,  that 
there  was  no  fuel  oil  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  per- 
fectly plain  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  intend  to  do  everything  within 
my  power  to  see  to  it  that  before  this 
Marshall  plan  Is  adopted,  we  find  out  ex- 
actly what  is  needed  in  this  country  by 
the  aged,  by  the  annuitants,  by  the 
widows  of  veterans,  by  the  veterans 
themselves,  and  by  people  all  over  this 
country.  We  should  find  out  what  Is 
Heeded  by  tbe  school  teachers.  Some 
of  them  are  living  on  starvation  wages. 
I  believe  in  appropriating  money  for  our 
teachers,  for  our  highways,  for  the  REA. 
for  oiu-  hospital  needs,  and  for  anything 


else  that  is  absolutely  necessary  and  es- 
sential here,  before  we  send  any  more 
money  to  any  foreign  country,  no  matter 
what  foreign  country  that  may  be.  I 
think  that  certainly  before  we  appro- 
priate $16,000,000,000  or  $20,000,000,000 
for  any  Marshall  plan,  a  thorough  an- 
alysis should  be  made  of  what  is  needed 
In  the  United  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  refer 
once  more  to  the  telegram  coming  from 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Benson  County,  N.  Dak.  I  state  In  all 
sincerity  that  in  my  opinion  It  represents 
the  feeling  of  tbe  rank  and  fUe  of  the 
people,  not  only  the  people  of  Benson 
County.  In  my  own  State,  but  the  people 
ot  the  United  States,  wherever  one  may 
go.  I  have  talked  with  people  on  the 
streets  of  Washington,  and  I  have  asked 
them  what  they  thought  about  sending 
this  money  to  one  foreign  country  after 
another.  I  carry  with  me  a  list  of  such 
gifts  and  loans.  It  Is  based  on  a  map 
of  the  world,  and  shows  exactly  how 
much  money  every  one  of  these  coun- 
tries has  received.  I  have  ba<i  the  great 
pleasure  of  asking  men  in  high  authority 
here.  "Where  Is  the  country  of  Yemen?" 
They  would  look  at  me  blankly,  and  would 
say.  "I  never  heard  of  it."  Yet,  Mr. 
President,  we  gave  that  country  $1,000.- 
000  as  a  gift.  I  have  here  a  complete  list 
showing  the  distribution  around  the 
world  of  United  States  fund.H.  The  list 
Is  shown  In  conjunction  with  a  map  of 
the  world,  and  underneath  It  Is  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Thl»  new  map  of  the  world  by  William 
Wisner,  Tribune  staff  cartographer,  shows 
where  the  United  States,  since  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II.  has  distributed  more  than 
KW.OCO.COO.OOO  to  the  form  of  foreign  loans 
and  gifts  of  various  kinds.  Reverse  lend 
lease  reduces  this  grand  total,  an  shown  un- 
der the  heading  Recapitulation,  to  a  sum  in 
excess  of  flfty-elght  bUUon.  Plgurea  are 
from  governmental  agencies,  and  are  ap- 
proximate and  by  no  means  final  or  complete. 

From  this  list  we  see  that  Russia  has 
received  $11,681,393,782  and  that  the 
total  going  to  Russia  and  htT  satellites 
has  been  $12,969,039,448.  China  has  re- 
ceived $2,834,908,280;  Mexico.  $187,475.- 
883;  Guatemala.  $2,436,700;  Honduras, 
$1,791,500;  El  Salvador,  ^.697,500;  Nica- 
ragua, $6,982,600;  Costa  Rica,  $8,954,607; 
ColonrtJia.  $57,848.4&2;  Ecuador.  $26,197,- 
134.  The  list  also  shows  the  amounts  of 
money  which  our  country  has  sent  to 
Venesuela,  Peru.  Brazil.  Bolivia.  Para- 
guay. Uruguay.  jChile.  and  various  other 
countries.  For  instance,  Chile  has  re- 
ceived $105,142,330. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  many  state- 
ments on  this  floor  about  communism 
and  about  the  fact  that  we  ha^^e  made  the 
recent  appropriations  to  head  off  com- 
mtmism.  I  should  Hke  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  oif  this  body 
that  the  best  way  to  get  conununism  here 
hi  the  United  States  is  just  to  keep  on 
the  way  we  have  been  going.  If  we  do 
so,  we  shall  get  plenty  of  communism 
when  hard  times  strike. 

A  while  ago  we  passed  a  labor  law.  In 
this  coimtry  we  have  many  monopolies 
In  Industry.  Nevertheless  we  passed  a 
strlngeiU;  labor  law.  Tet  no  law  of  any 
kind  was  passed  against  monopolies  or 
cartels  in  industry.    In  1890  the  Sher- 


man Antitrust  Act  was  passed,  and  m 
criminal  provision  was  made.  But  up  to 
the  present  time  not  one  person  has  been 
put  in  Jail  in  the  United  States  for  vi(ri»- 
tion  of  that  act.  regardless  of  whether 
we  had  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President.  If  Senators  think  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  sooner  or 
later  are  not  going  to  understand  that 
situation,  then  I  submit  that  the  Senate 
has  a  very  poor  conception  of  the  Intel- 
hgence  and  smartness  and  ability  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try. I  really  believe  that  when  It  comes 
to  foreign  aid  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  on  the  street,  no  matter  into  what 
State  we  may  go.  understand  the  situa- 
tion better  than  does  the  average  o£Bc«» 
holder  in  Washington. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Wait  a  moment  May 
I  see  the  calendar? 

Mr.  WHITE.  It  has  nothing  on  it  but 
a  few  Coast  Guard  appointments. 

Mr.  LANGER.     Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Swifins  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  tbe  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  ^e  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

EXECUnVS  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  VANDENBERG,  from  the  Commft- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Walter  J.  Donnelly,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia.  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  claaa 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Venezuela, 
to  which  office  he  was  appototed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate; 

H.  Freeman  Matthews,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Sweden,  to  .which 
office  he  was  appointed  duriiig  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate; 

Paul  B.  Ailing,  of  Conneetlent.  a  Foreign 
Service  crfOcer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Pakis- 
tan, to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during 
the  last  recess  of  the  Senate; 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  of  New  Jersey,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Costa  Rica,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
dtirlng  the  last  recess  of  the  Sanate; 

J.  Klahr  Huddle,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Burma,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate; 

Donald  B.  Heath,  of  Kansas,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Bul- 
garia, to  which  office  he  was  appointed  dur- 
tog  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate; 

James  Hugh  Ke«l«y,  Jr..  of  CaUfocnia.  a 
ftareign  Service  officer  ot  etaaa  1,  to  b*  Savoy 
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Sitraordlnary  and  ltintet«r 

to  tne  R«puMlc  of  8yrU.  to  which 

was  appointed  during  the  laat 

Senate; 

WUllam  Benton,  of  Connecticut 
rapreaentativc  of  the  United  States 
k»  to  the  second  session  of  the 
Conference  of  the  United  Nation 
tioaal.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
to  be  held  in  Mexico.  Mexico,  from 
0  to  December  3.  1947.  to  which 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 
ate: 

Laurence  Duggan.  of  New  York, 
representative  of  the  United  States 
ica   to   the  second   session   of   the 
Conference   of   the   United   Nattoni 
tlonai.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
to  be  held  in  Mexico.  Mexico,  from 
6   to    December    3.    1947.    to    which 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 
ate: 

Milton  8.  Elxenhower.  of  Kansaa 
represenutlve  of  the  United  States 
lea  to  the  second  session  of  the 
ference  of  the  United  Nations 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
held  in  Mexico.  Mexico,  from 
December  3.  1947,  to  which  he  was 
(tarlBg  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate 

Reuben  O.  Oustavson.  of 

•  representative   of   the   United 
America  to  the  second  session  of  thi 
Conference   of   the   United    Nationi 
tlonai.  Scientific,  and  Cultui^l 
to  be  held  in  Mexico.  Mexico,  from 
e  to  December  3.  1947.  to  which  he 
pointed  during  the  last  recess  of  th  i 

Miss  Helen  C.  White,  of  Wiscon4n 

•  representative    of    the    United 
America  to  the  sec|pd  session  of  th( 
Conference   of   the   United   Nation: 
tlonai.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
to  be  held  in  Mexico.  Mexico,  from 
6  to  December  3.  1947.  to  which  sh( 
pointed  dtiring  the  last  recess  of  th  t 

Detlev  W.  Bronk.  of  Pennsylvai^a 
an  altertiate   representative   of 
States  of  America  to  the  second 
tlM  General  Conference  of  the 
tlOBa  Kducatlonat   Sclentlflc.    and 
Ovganlxatlon.  to  be  held  In  Mexlcc. 
from   November   6   to  December   3. 
which  ofDce   he   was   appointed 
last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

Charles  S.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee 
an   alternate   representative   of 
States  of  America  to  the  second 
the  General  Conference  of  the 
tions   Educational.   Scientific,   and 
Organization,  to  be  held  in  Mexlcc 
from  November  8  to  December  3 
which   office  he  was  ap{>olnted 
last  recess  of  the  Senate; 

Mrs.   Louise  Leonard   Wright,  ol 
to   be    an    alternate    representatlvi 
United  States  of  America  to  the 
slon  of  the  General  Conference  of 
Nations    Educational,    Scientific, 
tural   Organization,   to   be   held   It 
Mexico,   from   November   0  to 
1947,  to  which  office  she  was  a; 
Ing  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate; 

George  D.  Stoddard,  of  nilnola, 
alternate     representative     of     the 
States  of  America  to  the  second 
the  General  Conference  of  the 
tlons   Educational,   Scientific,   and 
Organization,  to  be  held   In 
leo,  from  November  0  to  Decembe) 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

Howard  E.  Wilson,  of  New  York 
alternate  representative  of  the  Unit^ 
of  America  to  the  second  session  of 
eral  Conference  of  the  United 
catlonal.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
tton,   to  be   held   In   Mexico 
Novembn-  0  to  December  3.  1947. 
office  he  was  appointed  dtirlng  the 
Odt  the  Senate: 

John  H.  mildrtng.  of  New  York 
alteniat*  rcpreeenUUve  of  the  UnltH 
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of  America  to  the  second  session  of  the  Oen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to  be 
held  In  New  York,  N.  Y.,  beginning  Septem- 
ber 16,  1947.  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate; 

Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk,  United  States  Navy, 
retired,  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Special 
Balkan  Committee  established  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  Octo- 
ber 31.  1947,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate; 

Prank  Porter  Graham,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  Oood  Offices  Committee  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
on  Indonesia,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recss  of  the  Senate; 

Paul  H.  Ailing,  and  sundry  other  persons 
for  promotion  In  the  Foreign  Service; 

Basil  F.  Macgowan,  of  Tennessee,  and  Rob- 
ert O.  McGregor,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  Foreign 
Service  staff  officers,  to  be  consuls;  and 

Philip  F.  Dur,  of  Massachusetts,  and  sev- 
eral other  persons  for  appointment  as  For- 
eign Service  officers. 

NOMINATIONS  IN  THE  AIIMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
port certain  nominations  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  may  say  that  these  nom- 
inations are  those  which  come  to  us  be- 
cause of  the  unification  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces,  and  include  the 
names  of  men  who  are  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retaries and  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces,  along  with 
nominations  in  the  National  Resources 
Board  and  the  Munitions  Board.  Among 
them  is  the  name  of  General  Spaatz, 
Chief  of  the  Air  Forces,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  new  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Admiral  Denfeld. 

At  this  time  I  give  notice  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  because  of  unification  and  the 
promotion  bill  passed  at  the  end  of  the 
regular  session,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous promotions,  retirements,  and 
transfers,  as  between  the  Air  Forces  and 
the  Army,  as  well  as  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  These  promotions  and 
transfers  total  almost  8.000. 

The  expense  of  printing  these  names 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  would  be  tre- 
mendous. Therefore  it  is  my  intention 
to  give  notice  to  the  Senate  that  any 
Senator  interested  may  look  over  the  list 
in  detail  in  the  room  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  We  shall  be  glad  to  se- 
cure any  information  any  Senator  may 
wish  with  respect  to  any  of  the  nomina- 
tions, and  be  as  helpful  as  possible.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  approval  of  the  nomina- 
tions at  this  time,  but  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate will  agree  that  this  is  too  large  a 
list  to  print. 

It  has  already  been  printed  once  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  I  understand. 
Some  time  next  week,  if  there  is  no  fur- 
ther objection,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  them  en  bloc. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  if  it  would  be  practical,  in  con- 
nection with  the  promotions  and  trans- 
fers, to  have  the  committee  compile  a 
brief  statement  as  to  how  n-.any  four-star 
generals  we  are  to  have,  and  how  many 
full  admirals,  so  as  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
overhead  In  these  services.  I  do  not 
mean  necessarily  only  those  included  in 
this  list,  but  I  should  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  entire  organization. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  I  shall  be  glad  t<i  have 
such  a  statement  prepared,  and  will 
transmit  it  to  the  Senator  in  letter  form, 
or  submit  it  for  information  on  thr  floor 
of  the  Senate  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  should  like  t( .  have 
the  statement  go  as  far  as  to  include  the 
number  of  lieutenant  generals  and  the 
number  of  comparable  grades  in  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  shall  be  glad  lo  ob- 
tain such  information  for  the  Benat  or. 

By  Mr.  GURNBTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

William  H.  Draper.  Jr.,  of  New  Ycrk.  to 
serve  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Anay.  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  tlie  last 
recess  of  the  Senate; 

Gordon  Gray,  of  North  Carolina,  to  serve 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate; 

John  L.  Sullivan,  of  New  Hampshire  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy; 

W.  John  Kenney,  of  California,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy; 

Admiral  Louts  E.  Denfeld  to  be  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  In  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  with  the  rank  of  admiral,  for  a  term 
of  2  years; 

W.  Stuart  Symington,  of  Missouri,  to  serve 
as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 
the  Senate; 

Arthur  S.  Barrows,  of  California,  to  serve 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate: 

Cornelius  V.  Whitney,  of  New  York,  tc  serve 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate; 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert.  of  Connecticut,  to  serve 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porie,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate; 

Gen.  Carl  Spaatz  (major  general.  U.  3.  Air 
Force),  Air  Force  of  the  United  Statts,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States 
Air  Force,  with  the  rank  of  general,  for  the 
period  of  4  years  beginning  September  26. 
1947.  under  the  provisions  of  law; 

Vannevar  Bush.  New  Hampshire,  to  serve 
as  Chairman,  Research  and  Develoi^ment 
Board,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  dur- 
ing the  last  recess  of  the  Senate; 

Rear  Adm.  Roscoe  H.  Hillenkoetter,  United 
States  Navy,  to  be  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, to  which  office  be  was  appointed  during 
the  last  recess  of  the  Senate;  I 

Arthur  M.  Hill,  of  West  Virginia,  to  r>e 
Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  dur- 
ing the  last  recess  of  the  Senate; 

Thomas  J.  Hargrave,  of  New  York,  to  serve 
as  Chairman,  Munitions  Board,  to  which  of- 
fice he  was  appointed  diu-lng  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate; 

Vice  Adm.  William  R.  Munroe,  United 
States  Navy.  t:o  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
with  the  rank  of  vice  admiral; 

Sydney  M.  Kraus  ^d  stindry  other  officers 
for  appointment  In  the  line  and  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy;  and 

Harry  Schmidt  and  sundry  other  officers 
for  appointment  to  permanent  grades  In  the 
Marine  Corps.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the  nomina- 
tions on  ihe  Executive  Calendar. 

UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
four  or  five  nominations  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  purely  routine  in  character.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may 
be  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  and,  without  objection, 
the  nominations  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  ask  that  the  President 
be  notified  immediately  of  the  action  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  in  executive  session,  un- 
til Monday  next  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.  m.>  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  in  executive  .session,  until 
Monday,  December  8,  1947,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  4,  1947: 

Diplomatic  and  FoacicN  Service 

Herbert  S.  Bursley.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, «  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Honduras. 

Avra  M.  Warren,  of  Maryland,  now  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  New  Zealand,  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Finland. 

Post  OrricE  Defastuent 

Paul  Aiken,  of  Kansas,  to  be  S?cond  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  Ant  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  Hoyt  Sanford  Vandenberg  (major 
general.  U.  S.  Air  Force)  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  Vice  Chief  of  Staff, 
United  States  Air  Force,  with  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral with  rank  from  October  1,  1947. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Laurls  Norstad  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.  S.  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Operations.  United  States  Air  Force, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  with  rank 
from  October  1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Curtis  EmersOn  LeMay  (briga- 
dier general,  U.  S.  Air  Force).  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  Commanding 
General,  United  States  Air  Force  In  Europe, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  with 
rank  from  October  1,  1947. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Idwal  Hubert  Edwards  (briga- 
dier general,  U.  S.  Air  Force) ,  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel  and  Administration,  United  States 
Air  Force,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general 
with  rank  from  October  1,  1947. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Howard  Arnold  Craig  (brigadier 
general,  U.  8.  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Mat^iel,  United  SUtes  Air  Force,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general  with  rank  from 
October  1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  Wiley  Chldlaw  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  U.  8.  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  Deputy  Commander. 
Air  Materiel  Command,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general  with  rank  from  October  1, 
1B47. 

MaJ.  Gen.^wood  Richard  Quesa^a  (major, 
U.  8.  Air  Force).  Air  Force  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  commanding  general.  Tactical 
Air  Command,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general  with  rank  from  October  1,  1947. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  William  Rawlings  (major, 
U.  S.  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  Air  ComptroUer,  United  SUtes 


Air  Force,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral with  rank  from  October  1.  1947. 

to  be  major  cemcrals 
Brig.  Gen.  Franklin  Otis  CarrcU,  United 

States  Air  Force,  with  rank  from  October  1, 

1947. 
Brig.     Gen.     Joseph     Hampton     Atkinson 

(major,  U.  S.  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of  the 

United  States,  with  rank  from  Octo'aer  1, 1947. 

TO  be  beigadicb  generals 

Col.  Edward  Higgins  White  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.  8.  Air  Force).  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States,  with  rank  from  «^tober  1. 
1947. 

Col.  John  Beverly  Montgomery  first  lieu- 
tenant, U.  S.  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States,  with  rank  from  October  1. 
1947. 

Col.  Horace  Armor  Shepard  (flnt  lieuten- 
ant, U.  S.  Air  Force).  Air  Force  of  i,he  United 
States,  with  rank  from  October  1,  1947. 

Note. — These  officers  were  appointed  to  the 
grades  indicated  on  October  1,  1947,  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Appointment  in  the  Regular  Aekt  or  the 
United  States 

to  be  professor  of  milttart  t0p06rapht  and 
graphics  at  the  xjnitzd  statesi  milttart 
academy,  with  rank  from  date  cf  appoint- 
MENT 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  Russell  Broehouis  (captain. 
Corps  of  Engineers),  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Navt 

The  foUo  wing -named  officers  to  be  rear 
admirals  in  the  Navy,  for  temiwrary  service: 

REAR   ADMIRALS 

Earl  E.  Stone 
Augustus  J.  WelUngs 
William  S.  Parsons 

COMMODORE 

James  E.  Maher 

CAPTAINS 

Leon  S.  Flske  Byron  H.  Hiinlon 

Harry  R.  Thurber  Robert  F.  Hickey 

John  E.  Whelchel  Ruthven  E.  Libby 

James  H.  Doyle  Herbert  E.  Uegan 

Clarence  E.  Olsen  John  P.  Whitney 

Lucian  A.  Moebus  Hugh  H.  Gccdwln 

Francis  X.  Mclnerney  Edgar  A.  Cruise 
John  P.  Womble,  Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  4,  1947: 

United  States  Coast  Gvakd 

TO  BE  commodore  Df  THE  XTNITED  STATES  COAST 
GUARD  RESERVE  FOR  TEMPORARY  SERVICE, 
ETFECnVB  AUGUST    13,    1947 

Halert  C.  Shepheard 

TO  BE  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDERS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  COAST  GUARD,  TO  RANK  FROM  SEPTEM- 
BER  30,    1947 

Gustave  A.  Lohse 
Michael  J.  Kentos 
Joseph  T.  Drake 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4, 1947 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Dr.  Frank  G.  Smith,  pastor  emeritus, 
First  Central  Congregational  Church, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  offered  the  fellowing 
prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind, 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  and  re- 


sponsibilities of  this  day.  we  would  pause 
for  a  moment  in  Thy  presence  to  invoke 
Thy  guidance  and  Thy  blessing.  Give 
us,  we  pray  Thee  this  morning,  new  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  those 
words  o£  him  who  said: 

"Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire. 

Uttered  or  unexpressed; 
Tlie  motion  of  a  hidden  fire. 
That  trembles  in  the  breast." 

Heavenly  Father,  It  Is  our  sincere  de- 
sire this  morning  that  in  this  commun- 
ion with  Thee  we  may  all  have  a  clearer 
consciousness  of  the  eternal  truth  that 
every  human  being  who  dwells  upon  this 
planet  that  we  call  our  home  is  by  na- 
ture a  child  of  God;  that,  no  matter  how 
underprivileged  his  environment  or  how 
primitive  his  heritage,  there  is  unfolded 
within  his  mysterious  spiritual  being  an 
embryonic  potential  that,  properly 
guided,  enables  him  to  become  a  strong 
son  of  God,  enables  her  to  be  a  gracious 
daughter  of  the  Most  High,  for  we  are  all 
sparks  from  the  infinite  mind,  all  sparks 
from  the  eternal  flame. 

Here  in  these  legislative  Halls  we  are 
face  to  face  with  serious  problems, 
weighty  decisions,  and  challenging  op- 
portunities. We  may  not  always  see  eye 
to  eye,  but  we  do  pray  that  we  may  live 
in  such  a  spirit  of  tolerance  as  was  re- 
vealed in  him  who  gave  us  the  formula: 

"There  Is  so  much  thait  is  good  In  the 

worst  of  us. 
And  so  much  that  is  bad  in  the  best 

of  us. 
That  it  behooves  all  of  us 
To  say  nothing  ill  of  the  rest  of  us." 

And  so.  as  steel  sharpens  steel  and  as 
one  chemical  acts  and  reacts  upon  an- 
other to  produce  a  compound  of  larger 
value  and  greater  worth,  so  may  these 
cross-currents  of  honest  opinion  and 
genuine  endeavor  jell  finally  into  a  re- 
medial balm  that  will  ease  every  troubled 
mind  and  heal  every  wounded  heart,  not 
only  here  at  home  but  in  the  farthest 
outpost  of  the  troubled  world.  So  vmder- 
gird  us  by  Thy  strength  and  brood  over 
us  with  Thy  love  and  guide  us  by  Thy 
wisdom  that  we  may  all  in  our  hearts 
this  morning  breathe  the  prayer  of  him 
who  set  the  throbs  of  his  patriotic  heart 
to  the  music  of  verse  when  he  said: 

"Our  father's  God  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 
We  meet  today,  united  free. 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee, 
To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  gone 
And  trust  Thee  for  the  coming  one. 

"O  keep  Thou  us  through  centuries  long. 
In  peace  secure,  in  Justice  strong; 
Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguard  of  Thy  righteous  law, 
And,  cast  in  some  diviner  mold, 
Let  each  new  era  shame  the  old.** 

This  is  our  sincere  desire,  our  simple, 
earnest  prayer  in  Thy  dear  name,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  our 
Lord  and  Master,  we  ask  it.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  December  2, 1947,  was  read  and 
approved. 
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aVIONATIONS   PROM  COlO  TTTSKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  bf fore    he  House 
the  following  communication: 

OsciMm 

W.  klAariK.  Jr 
Th€  lywrifcf .  Hotut  of  Iltpr0»^ftivt9, 
W*$fttngton,  D,  C. 
Okas  Ma.  BrcAKn.   I  htrcbj 
ai  a  mtfnb*r  of  tha 
AdmlnUtratton. 
•Inrtrrty  youn, 

Mvaii  A.  MiAoa. 
Mfmber  of  fongf$$a. 

TiW  mAXER.  Without 
Um  mlpwtlon  will  b<«  accrpte|. 

ThMt  Wft-n  no  oUjrctlon. 

Th*  VBAKEK  laid  before 
the  fnllowinu  communication: 

WAaNiMamN.  D  C  ,  Dtcitmkw  i, 
Hon  Juac^N  W.  Martim, 

lpMl*«r  0/  ia«  NOMM  of  Xfprt*"i>«NM«. 
VnUH  flIalM  Ctpiioi. 

Mv  DMi  Mi.  tMUHaaf  riaaM 
raalfaailMi  aa  «f  laiay  aa  a  ma*  ibar  of  Um 
••  Banfeint  a»«  Our4M9  9t  Um 
•t  BMHaaviiuiu 


f 
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4.  IMT. 


t«nd»r  mj 
CommtttM 


objection. 


he  HoHM 


IMf. 


D  C, 
aocapt  my 


&. 


objection. 


*|I4MI  L,  OT^MJI. 

MaMtof  of 
TiM  WIAnni.     Wtthoul 

Thart  wm  no  o^lwllOA. 

■JOnOMI  TO  OOMMmpM 

Mr  DOUOHTON  Mr  t^^  iKar,  I  of- 
r»r  »  rwwIUUM  (H  Hp*,  III7    and  Auk 

for  ltd  immfdlAl*  eonaidt ratii  m. 
The  Cltrk  rttd  m  foilowm 

JtoMMMd.  Thftt  D(tN*IM  L.  Oto  »UI.  o(  N»w 
Ttvi.  MotN  A.  MaAaa,  uf  Mai  rlaud.  atta 
OUM  W.  TwiMWaw.  9t  Tmmm,  b ».  Mid  UMf 
are  betabjr,  4aaiid  wiwbiw  of  t  a  Maadliit 

Oommttiv*  of  the  Mpiiii  o(  N«t)i  M«nlaliVM 
00  Marvhunt  MMrtne  and  FUh»ri<  ■. 

Tha  rctolutlon  wa«  agreed  tio, 
A  motion  to  recomldcr  wi«  laid  on 
thr  tabic. 

Mr.  DOUOHTON.  Mr.  Rpr  tkf  r.  I  of- 
frr  a  resolution  (H  Rei.  318    and  a»k 

for  Its  tmmrdlfttr  (-on»ldcratlo  k. 
The  Clerk  rrad  a*  followa: 

•aiolted.  That  Amanam  J.  Mtn  rca,  of  New 
TarKt  ia,  and  h»  u  h»r*iiy,  •iM<i*<  >  a  aiMber 
aC  tha  etaiultnii  ComnuiiM  of  t)  •  Wmm  of 
HepMtewf  uvea  on  Buiiliintf  aixt  Currency. 

TtM  rttoliUlon  wa>  airerd  I  >. 

A  mMm  to  reconaider  wa«  Kid  en  Ihf 

Mr,  POUONTON  Mr  Pp«  ^ker.  I  oU 
If  •  rNOlution  <H   Ri^a  H9    and  Mk 

for  lU  liiiint*(1tat#  tHm«idautu  ii, 
TiM  Olwh  ra«d  M  r«llowai 

JiMaliiad,  Thai  iawaa  A  (mRMATi,  of 
Marylaad.  aiid  K»m  Nman,  i»(  t»i  m,  be,  aitil 
Mwf^iii  jwwiiii  •^•^•d  i|y>i  'M  i^r  the 

Thd  rmHiMdi  ivm  m rNd  o, 

A  MtMMi  Id  rtfoniidar  WM  itdonthi 

tabid. 

MOUN  or  UIITINa  tiiMO  <N(>W 

Mr.  NALLMK.    Mr.  tpM  itr.  I  Mil 

ttnanimoMi  lonaont  that  whmi  the  Mmma 
RdJouma  loday  it  adjnurn  to  fit^  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPIAKXll.  U  thrrr  nlljrction  to 
the  rtqueat  of  the  lentlemani  from  In< 
diana? 

There  waa  no  objtetton. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mrs.  BOLTON  asked  and  was  Riven 
permLssion  to  extend  her  remarks  in  the 
Ricoao  In  two  instances  and  to  Include 
in  each  newspaper  articles  and  edito- 
rials. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  a5ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  resolutions. 

Mr.  DAGUE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mL-tslon  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RccoRD  and  Include  excerpts  from  an 
•dllorUl  appearing  in  the  Bristol  (Pa.) 
Oottrttr. 

Mr.  R0BIRT80N  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
RicoKO  and  uulude  an  edlKvlal. 

Mr.  0RIFPITH8  (at  ihf  request  of 
Mr.  RoimTtoif  >  wm  given  pormlsulon  to 
txtond  hii  rtmifka  in  the  jRgcoRB  bnd 
Include  an  editorial. 

Mr  FULLER  asked  and  wis  given  per- 
ml»!«inn  to  extend  hU  remarks  in  the 
Racflso  and  Include  an  address  on  com- 
munity life  in  n  small  town, 

Mr,  MrDONOUOH  SHked  and  was 
given  permi^.^ion  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  th0  Rrcord  and  include  an  address 
delivered  reeenlly  by  the  former  Am- 
ba«Nador  to  Holnnd, 

Mr  CLEVBNCUIH  Mked  Md  was  given 

Ki'rmisgkm  (o  tktbnd  his  rem«rk«  In  the 
MWt  and  nclude  an  tdlldrlal  ttrui  nn 
grildli  ai^Arini  in  ih»  OlmUnd  I'lain 
De«ler. 

NAVI  TOO  RAD  INO^Hf 

Mr  PLUQKHI.  Mr,  inleakef.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonatnt  to  tdUrrfiB  ihp  HouNe 
for  1  minutt  and  to  rttvise  and  extend 
jByftaMtflM. 

Tht  •nAKIX.  Xi  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ventltman  from 
Callfomlat 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUBTCKCR,  Mr.  Spfaker.  I  wish 
to  read  Into  the  Ricoso  a  portion  of  a 
letter  I  received  this  mornlnu  from  Mr. 
John  Cotton,  of  San  DIeto,  Calif.: 

San  Duoo,  Cauv  ,  Decentber  J.  If47. 

Mun.  CMARt.8«  K    niTCNSS, 

Member  o/  Conpre**, 

Hou»»  Olfiot  f  wiid>ng, 

W»Htn§tpn.D  C. 

Disa  CNAaua;  l  bepe  you  eau  m«ke  thots 
gOMlewpwaitee  of  yuurs  tfowil  tMrs  real  we 
IkM  we  hsvs  hsrt  snuugb.  Wp  had  »nouiih 
H  eleetion  iim«  Uai  >SHr,  snd  tbsi  ta  wny 
tbey  sN  ther* 

Whst  fsii  ws  do  til  hstjD  you  snitvinee  the 
OatisiMAntaii  mul  Mnaturs  iMni  ws  didit'l 
saiid  itmrn  ba«h  mere  lu  Ma*  atMl  dream, 
but  lit  gel  rid  of  Um  bImmn  Hd  draagMN^ 
Nave  lliai.  la  t  ftar  rertnttsn^thsl  wlnntni 
•tngaii.  "Rave  you  Had  eiinunttD" 

A  return  to  I'Moirni*  mhw  wniitii  h«  mm  noi 
kMowle«|||||eHt  III  ilffpnl,  YuM  Nimw  Hiitl  I 
kiutw  ikMlilitrxi*  iteget  loiiir^iti  ihw  ittuU 
liply  UN  guinea  jHfs.  Wo  »«i^-  >-•  •«  ■u#i 
teesful  su  ?«r  In  Nduelhg  n  iltsi 

w«ii  stniftnj  our  itotiiuimyi  isra  iuy  on 
ili(«  •agMNtt  until  ws  gsi  m  nur  ilMiina* 
lioii  tf  w«  turn  bash  nww,  w»  iiiistu  )o*(  m 
well  say  wv  hsve  lurntd  the  euuntry  baik  itt 
ttM  lielalists  and  CiMnunlili  MM  quil.  We 
tan'i  do  ikai, 

t  want  WfWar  butler  t)fiee«,  and  eggs  and 
etothing  at  brewsr  priees  as  badly  m  the  neil 
fellow,  but  I  wsni  butler  and  eggs  sntt  etoih* 
log  more  t  wiuild  rsther  hsve  my  poeket* 
tMuk  tfll  me  how  much  t  emi  sfford  ttMn  to 
have  my  Ouvernment  tell  mt  haw  much  I  can 
have. 

Our  opponenu  chide  us  with  the  ststement 
that  present  prices  are  higher  than  bUek- 


market  prices  t)efore  controls  were  removed. 
That  may  be.  but  Juat  Imagine  wrat  the 
black-market  prices  would  have  been  sy  now 
U  we  had  had  controls  on  all  this  time? 

If  they  want  to  ration  anything,  let  them 
ration  bureaucrata  and  big  governmeat.  but 
let'a  not  control  the  people.  We  have  had 
enough. 

Sincerely. 

John  Co'ton. 

mtMiaSION  TO  ADORI88  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  KEEFB.  Mr.  Spaaker,  X  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  addraas  the  Hotse  for 
I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  ri*que!it  of  the  gentleman  from  Wls- 
conslnf 

There  wM  no  objection. 

I  Mr.  Kiirg  addressed  the  Houso.  Hla 
remarks  appear  in  tht  Appendix.! 

IXTtNDlON   or   MCMARKH 

Mr,  KBATINO  askad  and  wm  il^ta 
permiMion  to  extend  hla  rtmnrka  In  Um 
Rkcoro  and  include  a  letter  froin  Mr. 
Bdga**  O.  Brown,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Council,  and  a  telegram  to 
the  President  of  the  United  State  i, 

Mr,  BUBBBY  n»ked  and  was  gtvin  par- 
munlon  to  rxitnd  his  remarks  n  tha 
RMoaa  and  include  a  speech  by  Coi,  Rob- 
art  R,  MrCormick,  publisher  of  tho  Chi- 
ratio  Tribunr,  on  ConHiiiullun  Duj ,  Sep- 
tember n.  i»4T, 

Mr.  OWYimi  of  Xowa  aikad  and  wai 
liven  permi*iMon  to  extend  his  r( marks 
In  tha  RMoaa  and  include  a  ropy  of  an 
address  delivered  b>  him  at  the  hnnunl 
meeting  of  the  Amarlcan  lar  Ansoela- 
tlon, 

Mr.  ANQELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tn  extend  his  remarks  in  tha 
Rrcono  and  Include  nn  nddress  on  atoms 
in  industry,  by  Ivan  BInch. 

Mr.  JUDD  asked  and  wm  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  m  the 
RgccHD  In  two  Instances  and  In  cuch  to 
include  some  printed  material. 

PlMCXiMION  TO  AnnWBIi  THE  HC'Uei 

Mr,  JUDD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aMk  tnani- 
moui  conaont  to  address  the  Houie  for 
1  minute  and  to  revlaa  and  exierd  my 
remarks  and  Include  a  letter  and  an 
article. 

The  SPBAXm.  Xa  ihara  oh)aet;en  to 
the  reouest  of  the  tanUaaMin  from  Mln- 
nesotat  '^ 

There  was  no  objaetlon. 

I  Mr.  Jvw  addressed  tha  Koum  Nil 
ramarks  appear  In  tha  AppandlN.) 

"  tuv  OS  rAUi" 

Mr.  JOmCMAN.    Mr,  Iptakar.  X  ask 

unnnimnus    aonntni    to    addrtM    iha 

Huuae  for  1  minutf. 

Tha  SMtAXIII.  Xi  thara  obiaat  on  to 
tha  raqueit  of  the  lenllaman  from  :^loh* 
IganT 

There  was  itn  objection. 

Mr,  JONKMAN,  Mr,  Spiiakar.  ^asU 
dent  Truman,  on  Octobet  114  iMt,  n  hli 
radio  addrasi  to  tha  Amerifan  people, 
on  his  rail  for  a  special  session  of  Con- 
ire«M,  snidt  • 

The  msjor  eause  of  high  prieas  l>t  tkU 
country  la  the  great  demsnd  smfliig  our 
own  people  for  avalisble  aoods.  An  s)  tempt 
hat  been  madr  tn  place  tM  MaaM  upi)tt  our 
foreign  aid  program,  but  tbli  li  not  borne 
out  by  the  (acts. 

Xs  the  iMt  itatement  true  or  falief 


I 

r 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Harriman.  on 
November  13.  In  testifying  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  said: 

The  Interim  aid  program,  tn  other  words, 
has  no  new  impact  upon  our  domeatlc  grain 
outfketa.  To  aay  that  It  has  no  new  impact 
la,  of  course,  In  no  way  to  deny  that  export 
purchases  have  already  had  a  subsuntlal 
Impact  on  our  dumntlc  prices.  Our  record 
wheat  crop  could  hardly  command  a  price  of 
•S  per  buahel  tn  the  abaenoe  ot  heavy  for- 
eign demand. 

Is  President  Truman  ducking  respon- 
albillty  for  the  high  cost  of  living?  Juat 
another  164  question  for  the  American 
people. 

EXTENSION  OP  SEMARKl 

Mr.  BLAND  Mked  and  wm  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rgccao  and  include  an 
address  on  freight  forwarders  by  the  for- 
mer oounNcl  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

CONaUMBR-CHEPIT  CONTnOU 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unnnimnus  conMcnl  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPBAXIR.  Xs  thart  objaetlon 
to  the  request  of  tha  icntlaman  from 
Fennsylvanlat 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr,  bpeaker.  on 
August  0,  10^1,  under  authority  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Art,  an  ixecu* 
live  order  was  Issued  establishing  ron- 
trols  over  consumer  credit,  During  most 
of  the  war  a  one-third  down  payment 
was  required  on  Instnltmettt  fturrhasea  of 
automobiles  nnd  msny  other  classes  of 
consumer  goods— -ao  percent  on  furni- 
ture—white  a  period  of  full  oayment  was 
limited  to  la  to  15  months,  depending  on 
the  article. 

On  December  1.  1B46,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  which  administered  the 
controls,  lifted  tliem  from  everything 
except  automobiles  and  11  other  oon- 
aumer  durable  goods  which  remained  In 
short  supply,  such  m  radios,  wMhlng  and 
•awing  machlnas,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
spring  of  104T  President  Truman  wrote 
to  Chairman  Murrlner  S.  Eccles,  of  tha 
Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Re* 
serve  Ik)ard,  that  he  did  not  think  the 
controls  should  be  continued  under  war- 
time authnriiy  and  that  he  would  lift 
them  UMlesa  Coniross  ptuvided  new  and 
si>e(Mf^e  legislative  authority. 

Separnle  bills  desllng  wllh  the  tuD- 

ievl  were  introduced  in  the  Heimta  by 
fen.  0.  nouai.ANM  M\nm  and  in  the  House 
byjloii.  Jiaaa  P,  Wolcott, 

Tm  final  rnnferenre  report  on  cradK 
anntrol  wm  a  eompromlse  on  a  very  sim- 

Sa  raaolufloM  which  declared  that  eklst* 
I  aoniiols  should  end  November  1, 1147, 
nnd  no  new  coMsumar-aradlt  controls 
iheiitd  be  tmrmsed  except  In  a  slate  uf 
amariamy  or  war  oiiglnalng  after  that 
data,  The  cimference  fptwri  was  a«> 
ocpted  by  Imth  Houses  oh  July  II.  1147. 
Now,  after  1  month,  X  f^nd  sentiment 
among  business  interests  in  my  rongrai- 
slonal  district  predominately  in  favor  of 
raiioration  of  consumer-credit  controls 
and  a  relnatatement  of  legislation  similar 
to  raiulaUon  W,  m  existed  since  Decem- 
ber 1.  1041.  on  automobiles,  furniture, 
and  10  other  household  items.    Typical 


of  the  business  reaction  after  1  month's 
trial  is  the  following  telegram  sent  to  me 
by  one  of  my  constituents: 

Blghly  Important  and  iMneflelal  to  eoun- 
try%  eooaomy  that  regiUation  W  be  restored, 
"n^eae  regulations  are  a  safeguard  against  tba 
average  wage  earner  mortgaging  hu  future. 
Buying  on  the  Uutallment  plan  ia  ao  eaay 
when  little  down  payment  Is  required,  aod 
a  purchaser  Is  inclined  to  buy  the  easy  way. 
going  from  store  to  store  opening  an  aoeount. 
A  little  recession  will  make  him  unable  to 
meet  his  obligations  and  chaos  results.  Un- 
der regulation  W.  the  merchant  la  foi-ced  to 
demand  ceruin  down  pwymente  sad  rapid 
repayment.  Thua.  the  average  wcirkar  oan 
budget  his  earnlats  aad  keep  bis  credit 
standard  at  a  high  level. 

I  might  say  that  I  supported  the  Wol- 
cott  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  asa.  and 
now  from  a  cross  section  of  sentiment, 
after  only  1  month's  trial.  I  believe  that 
It  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  ramatttuta 
regulation  W  into  legislation. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAKIOI 

Mr.  LARCADB  agkad  and  wis  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  tha 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  In  three  in- 
stances and  include  newi^paper  Mticlea, 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  a^ked 
and  WM  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  thi  RR(<cao 
and  Include  an  editorial  from  Uia  Char- 
lotte News. 

Mr,  BRYSON  asked  nnd  wits  given 
permission  to  extend  hla  rrmarks  tn  tha 
Appendix  of  the  Racosa  and  Include  a 
speech  on  soil  ctuv.ervsiion  preDsred  by 
him  for  delivery  tomorrow  mglit  in  bis 
dUtrlct. 

WHAT  TMi  WORLD  NiKud 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speakir,  X  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  addraM  tiie  Uousa 
for  a  half  a  mlnuta. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genllcman  (lom  Now 
JerNvyf 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speakitr.  what 
this  world  needs  Is  fewer  plans  und  bet- 
ter principles. 

TNI  TKNNBMIBI  VALLIT  AtmiOMTT 

Mr,  RANKIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiiN  coiuent  to  address  the  House 
fur  1  minute  and  to  ravlM  ami  extend 
my  reinarkN, 

I'he  tU'^AXBII.  Xs  thara  obJncUon  to 
the  request  of  the  lentletnan  from  Mia- 
slsslppl? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr,  NANKIN  Mr  Speakar,  tha  Da- 
eambar  Issue  of  the  Header's  Dliiest  car- 
r^H  an  article  by  my  old  friand  John  T. 
riynn  called  The  Hidden  Red  Ink  In 
TVA's  HiKiks,  In  his  arllcle  Fl;i^iin  un> 
blushlngly  declared  that  I  advorstrd  the 
'I'VA.  And  he  asks  rhetorically,  "Do  1 
wsnt  TVA  desliuyedr'  And  Utah  an- 
swers "Oaruinly  not." 

Yet  that  Is  What  ha  advoeatai.  for 
the  proposals  he  makaa  aonaartUni  tha 
TVA  are  Just  the  onaa  wMeh  hava  baan 
advocated  openly  by  tha  Power  Truat  and 
iu  satellites  who  make  no  attempt  to 
disgulaa  their  hatred  for  this  hlfbly  itto- 
cessful  regional  aieocy.  Mr.  Flynn's 
points  and  his  arguments  can  be  found 
In  any  propaganda  handbook  ot  tha 
Power  Trust  lobby. 


Right  at  the  beginning  of  the  artida 
he  has  a  financial  analysis  which  fol- 
lows down  the  line  on  the  kind  of  an- 
alysis made  by  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute, the  Power  Trust  propaganda  or- 
ganisation. He  seeks  to  show  that  the 
TVA  has  a  deficit  by  the  simple  ruse  of 
charging  navigation  and  flood-control 
costs,  with  an  aasum«d  interest  eharga, 
against  power  revenues.  Of  course,  he 
shows  what  he  calls  a  deficit.  Yet  cer- 
tainly Mr.  Flynn  kiMws  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  on  the  Ohio  and 
the  Misslaalppi  and  other  rivers  which 
the  Government  has  developed  for  navi- 
gation and  flood  control,  the  costs  art 
not  borne  by  the  electric  consumers. 

The  navigation  dams  on  the  Ohio  and 
the  levees  on  the  Mississippi  are  not  paid 
for  by  the  electricity  ooiuiumers  along 
their  banks.  They  are  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Oovemmcnt  in  the  inureata  of 
tha  tanaral  walfara. 

There  can  be  no  Justification  for  m- 
sumlng  that  things  ahould  be  dlffarent 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley— that  there,  un- 
like any  other  place  in  the  country,  power 
consumers  should  not  only  pay  the  powar 
costs  but  those  of  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation as  well. 

Mr,  Flynn  tries  to  make  several  points 
with  respect  to  TVA  power.  And  for  an 
economist  he  hM  a  atranga  notion  of 
what  Interest  Is,  Ka  lays  it  Is  an  ela- 
ment  of  cost.  But  as  any  regulatory 
commission  could  tell  him,  interest  Is  not 
a  cost  but  a  part  of  the  return  on  urofk. 
Rates  of  return  are  set  by  regulatory 
cummlMlons  without  reference  to  in- 
ti<  I  Out  of  this  return,  tha  utility 
pHy.<«  whatever  Interest  It  hM  to  pay- 
depending  on  the  amotinl  of  bonded  debt 
In  Its  capltallaatlon  and  on  tha  Interait 
rate  it  must  pay. 

But  Mr.  Flynn  goes  further  than  that. 
The  TVA  is  required  bv  law  to  pay  back 
to  the  Treasui  y  mom  y  Invested  in  Ita 
power  system  within  40  years.  That  la 
something  that  private  utilitiee  do  not 
do;  they  usually  refund  their  debts,  that 
la,  they  repluce  old  bonds  by  Issuing  new 
ones,  Mr.  Flynn  seems  to  think  the  TVA 
ought  not  only  to  pay  back  to  the  Treaa- 
ury  tha  money  invested  In  tha  powar 
system,  but  to  pay  interest  on  tha  monay 
on  top  of  that. 

Thara  Is  nothing  the  enemies  of  TVA 
would  Ilka  better  than  to  see  the  TVA 
hampered  and  hamstrung  by  Just  such 
a  double  burden.  It  would  j»laca  the  TVA 
under  a  handicap  under  which  no  powar 
system,  public  or  private,  could  survlva, 
The  TVA  cttnnoi.  like  a  prlvatg  utility. 
IA  out  and  borrow  money,  It  has  only 
two  sources  of  fund*— appropriations  by 
the  Coniraas  and  revenuai  from  Its  uower 
sales,  The  double  burdan  pruuoead  by  the 
TVA'i  alleged  friand.  Mr.  Flynn.  would 
tia  up  thli  saoond  source  of  funds,  rtva* 
nues.  10  that  it  is  doubtful  if  It  eould 
fulfill  Ita  oblliitloni  to  provida  elaotrlo 
sarvtoc  to  the  700,000  oonsuman  who  ara 
dapandant  upon  it, 

Mr.  flynn  olalms  that  competent  «n- 
glnaars  hava  aald  tha  dams  are  almoat 
wholly  for  powar.  Of  course,  some  en- 
llANri  hava  said  that.  Mvry  time  tha 
utllltlaa  hava  gone  to  court  uainst  tha 
TVA  thay  hava  rounded  up  m  many  such 
oompatant  engineers  as  they  could  lay 
ihalr  hands  on  and  put  tham  oa  tlte 
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■Und.   Thef  did  It  In  U\ti  $o 
wtnder  cm*.    Th«t  la  tn«  cam 
lowed  Newton  D.  B«k«r'i  $60 

opinion ,  paid  for  by  tht 
that    the    TVA    wu    unronj 
The  United  Siatei  Supreme 
not  uphold  that  prlvntc  oplnlcjn 

They  trlrd  It  Mgaln  in  the  18 
CAAe.  and  after  lUtentns  at 
the  competent  englneer-i.  thu  l.< 
thrce'judiie  Federal  dlitrlct 

Oertala  Mp«rt  witntMM.  in  una 
poilietleal  quMttnrui.  atalvd   th«i 
mlfltt  be  operftted  (ur  tht  primary 
power,    Tbcuaandt  ct  PM'*  ^t 
nuincroitf  vihlblu  wvrt  lntrodur<ld 
that  CongreM  might  have  adoptt  1 
plan  than  the  TVA  unified  ijntefl 
equally  qualified  teettfitd  to  th« 

The  court  u  of  the  opinion  that 
ralue  of  theee  varloui  plana  la 
since  It  haa  been  etubllahed  tha 
project  la  rtaaonably  adapted  to 
btaed  flood  control,  navigation. 
national  detenac.  and  that  In  ac 
tlon  the  creation  of  energy  la 
to  the  needa  of  navigation  and 
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So  much 
engineers. 

Mr.  Flynn  declares  that  all 
power  activities  of  the  TVA— a 
fertilizer  production,  forestry, 
projects — should  be  transferred 
proprlate  departments  of  the 
nent.     In   that   statement 
•hows  either  that  he  has  neve; 
TVA  Act  and  does  not  know 
TVA  unified  development  of 
or  that  he  has  read  the  act.  kndw 
well,  and  thus  know4.Just  how 
effectively  about  destroying  It. 

Mr.  Flynn  looks  on  the  TVA 
another  power  system.  In 
for  the  money  there  Is  In  It. 
that  power  Is  Important  In  the 
velopment  of  the  resources  of 
neasee  Valley — it  Is  the  payln 
the  only  activity  which  bring 
nues  In  the  commercial  sense. 
!•  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
velopment  program  which  has 
great  work  In  controlling  flood: 
ins  navigation  and  commerce 
storing  the  soils  and  forests  of 
great  regions  of  the  coimtry. 
Is  much  more  than  a  power 
ther  Mr.  Flynn  does  not  knov 
he  does  know  it  and  wants  to 

Mr.  Flj-nn's  anxiety  to  destroy 
leads  him  to  some  strange 
Former  TVA  Chairman 
says,  "calls  attention  to  the 
of  Federal  power.   It  has  beconle 
that,  he  says.  It  cannot  be 
Istered  from  Washington 
must  not  go  back  to  the 
mayors,  legislatures,  and  coundils 
by  the  people." 

Mr.  Pljmn  here  has  missed 
The  powers  Mr.  Lilienthal 
are  Federal  powers — the 
velop  Interstate  streams  anq 
which  never  could  be  held  or 
States  and  local  governments 
under  the  direction  of  Congres 
exercise  new  powers,  but 
isters  in  a  new,  integrated 
more  effective  way  the  powers 
Federal   Oo\'emment   has 

Nor  docs  the  TVA. 
I.  have  these  powers  in 


po^er 


simp  y 
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clilled  Aah-      powers  are  fxerclsed  by  thlff  Congress, 
that  fol-      which  sets  the  policies;  tht  TVA  carries 
D  private      out  those  policies, 
Potter  TrUiit.         When  Flynn  suggests  that  the  TVA 
Itutlonal.      haa  taken  over  State  and  local  powers 
:ourt  did      and  functions,  he  raises  a  bogey  without 
any  substance.    If,  as  he  claims,  he  has 
spent  months  investigating  TVA  and  has 
gone  to  the  TVA  country,  then  he  ouuht 
to  know  better.     Just  the  contrary  li 
true.   Two  yean  ago.  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers    of    the    country— the    St. 
Louis  Post'Di.tpatch— asked  each  of  the 
governors  of  the  seven  Tennessee  Vallay 
Statea  whether  tho  TVA  had  encroached 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Statei.    The  con- 
sensus was  a  vigorous  "No."    Moreover, 
the  governors  said,  the  TVA  had  in  most 
cases  increased  the  clTectlveness  of  State 
and  local  agencies  with  which  It  coop- 
erated in  the  regional  program:   they 
were  stronger  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  everyone  knows.  I  was 
coauthor  with  Senator  Norrls,  of  Ne- 
braska, of  the  bill  creating  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.    I  have  fought  its  bat- 
tles from  the  beginning.    No  one  could 
be  more  Jealous  of  its  reputation  or  more 
the  non-      solicitous  of  its  success  than  I  am.    I  re- 
I  rlculture.      p^^t  what  I  have  said  on  this  floor  time 
tnd  other      and  time  again,  that  it  has  wrought  the 
to  ap-      greatest  development  of  ancient  or  mod- 
Oovern-      ern  times. 

Flynn         prom  ^^e  building  of  the  Pyramids 

read  the      down,  there  has  been  no  single  develop- 

what  the      ment  that  compared  with  that  of  the 

resources  is.      Tennessee  Valley  Authority.    It  is  now 

s  it  very      generating  between  twelve  and  fifteen 

0  go  most      billion   kilowatt-hours  of   electricity   a 

year  that  was  formerly  going  to  waste. 

as  simply      That  power  is  being  distributed  to  the 

solely      people  within  the  distribution  radius  at 

It  is  true      rea.oonable  rates. 

\  inifled  de-         its  yardstick,  showing  what  electricity 

the  Ten-      should  cost  the  ultimate  consumers.  Is 

partner,      saving  the  users  of  electricity  outside  of 

In  reve-      the  TVA  area  hundreds  of  millions  of 

3ut  power      dollars  annually.    It  is  one  of  the  few 

re  tonal  de-      great  developments  the  Government  has 

ione  such      ever  undertaken  that  is  paying  its  way. 

,  promot-      Every  dollar  of  the  cost  of  construction 

and  re-      and  operation  that  can  be  legitimately 

3ne  of  the      charged  to  power,  as  I  said,  will  be  paid 

The  TVA      back  to  the  Government  within  40  years; 

El-      and  in  the  course  of  time  the  revenues 

that — or      derived  from  this  power  will  retiim  to 

lestroy  it.      the  Government  every  dollar  invested 

the  TVA      'or  all  purposes. 

ccjnclusions.  It  is  controlling  floods  on  the  Tennes- 

he      see  River  and  helping  to  control  the 

growth      floods  on  the  lower  Mississippi   River. 

so  great      thereby  saving  luitold  milUons  of  dollars 

admin-       of  such  damages  as  are  being  exp>eri- 

power      enced    along    the    Missouri    and    Ohio 

(Jtovemors.      Rivers  almost  every  year.     | 

elected  It  has  provided  a  navigation  channel 

from  Paducah  to  Knoxville.  something 
^he  point.      U^c  ^^  miles,  enabling  the  people  of 
rfferred  to      that  area  to  use  this  great  stream  for 
to  de-      transportation  purposes, 
so  on —         At  the  same  time  it  has  carried  out  its 
by      program  of  reforestation,  soil  conserva- 
The  TVA,      tion  and  experiments  in  the  development 
does  not      of  fertilizers  that  have  been  of  untold 
admin-      value  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation, 
ind  much         But  the  private  power  interests  that 
which  the      are  owned  by  the  vast  holding  com- 
pos-     panies.  which  exact  tribute  from  every 
as  Flynn      power  consumer  they  serve,  are  turning 
itself;  the      heaven  and  earth  to  destroy  the  TVA 
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and  to  take  from  the  people  of  that  area 
the  benefits  this  groat  project  providai; 
Just  aa  they  ai«  trying  to  take  from  the 
people  along  the  Columbia  River  and  tho 
Colorado  River  and  other  similar  streams 
their  enormous  wealths  of  hydroelectric 
power. 

Out  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
grew  our  program  of  rural  elcctrlflca- 
tlon.  It  has  already  resulted  in  the 
lighting  of  more  than  2.000.000  farm 
homes.  The  Rural  Electrlflcallon  Ad- 
ministration now  has  In  ita  files  applica- 
tions for  1300.000.000  to  build  lines  to 
itrve  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  and 
they  are  coming  in  at  a  rate  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  million  dollars  a 
month,  or  more. 

Instead  of  attacking  the  TVA,  it  would 
behoove  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
to  join  me  in  my  efforts  to  secure  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  rural  electrifl- 
cation.  We  are  going  to  need  at  least 
$500,000,000  for  that  purpose  from  now 
to  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  We 
need  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  that 
purpose  now,  and,  in  my  opinion,  we  are 
going  to  have  one.  either  during  this 
short  session,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session  beginning  In  Jani'ary. 

While  this  Congress  1^  appropriating 
billions  of  dollars  for  people  in  foreign 
lands,  let  us  develop  our  own  national 
resources,  especially  our  water  powes. 
and  see  that  it  Is  distributed  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rates,  and  at  the  same 
time  let  us  provide  for  the  electrification 
of  every  farm  home  in  America  at  rates 
the  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 

Let  us  not  permit  selflsh  interests  to 
Interfere  with  this  great  program  by 
hampering  the  operations  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

TVA  EXPWfDrnTRES 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlihous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HorncANl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOITMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Rankin  J  for  calling  attention  to 
that  article  by  Mr.  Flynn  in  the  Reader's 
Digest.  I  commend  it  to  your  reading. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
the  argument  is  put  forth  by.  or  follows 
the  theory  of.  the  power  companies  or 
somebody  else.  The  point  is,  has  the 
TVA  been  hiding  expenditures?  Has 
it  been  hiding  revenue?  Has  it  a  phoney 
system  of  accounting?  Those  are  the 
questions.  Now  read  that  article  and, 
if  necessary,  we  will  have  an  investi- 
gation and  learn  whether  the  TVA  is 
proceeding  under  a  false  front. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  You  had  one  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  we  can  have 
another  one. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  various  and  sundry 
editorials. 
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INTERIM-AD  BILL.  INT 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  resolution.  House  Resolution 
886,  and  ask  (or  lu  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  u 
follows: 

JiMolMtf.  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  rMOlutton  it  shall  b«  In 
order  to  movt  that  the  Rouse  rssolve  itself 
Into  the  CommlttM  of  ths  Whole  House  on 
the  Itate  of  tht  Union  for  ths  considera- 
tion of  tht  bin  H.  R.  4604,  to  promott  world 
pesos  and  tht  gtntral  wttfsrc,  national  In- 
Mrtst,  and  fortign  policy  of  tht  t;nlt«d  Suits 
by  provldiDg  aid  to  otrtaln  fottlgn  oountrlas, 
and  all  poinu  of  order  against  said  bill  art 
hereby  wslvtd.  That  after  general  debatt, 
which  shall  bt  confintd  to  tht  bill  and  thtU 
continue  not  to  txoetd  13  hours,  to  be 
tqually  divided  and  controlled  by  tht  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflalra,  the  bill  thall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  S-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
the  bin  for  amendment,  the  committee  shall 
rite  and  report  the  same  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
and  tht  prevlotu  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. After  the  passage  of  the  bill  H.  R. 
4604  It  shall  be  In  order  In  the  House  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  Uble  the  bill  S.  1T74 
and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  afttr  tht  tn- 
actlng  claust  of  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In 
R.  R.  4604. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Allen]  is  recognized  for  1 
bovir. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
Immediate  consideration  for  H.  R.  4604. 
which  is  a  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  promote  world 
peace  and  the  general  welfare,  national 
Interest,  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  aid  to  certain  foreign 
coimtrles. 

Our  decision  on  this  bill  may  change 
the  whole  course  of  world  history  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Every  Member  of  this 
House  will  probably  want,  and  has  the 
right,  to  express  himself  on  this  bill.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  has  therefore  pro- 
vided 12  hours  of  general  debate,  which 
is  more  than  was  asked  for  by  any  wit- 
ness before  our  committee.  In  addition 
to  this  12  hours,  every  Member  is  entitled 
to  an  additional  5  minutes  to  discuss  pro- 
posed amendments  to  this  bill  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
done  everything  in  its  power  to  guaran- 
tee a  fair  hearing  for  this  bill — ^including 
a  waiver  of  points  of  order  against  the 
bill. 

If  this  bill  passes  the  House,  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  rule  to  take  the  Senate 
bill  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  to  strike 
from  it  aD  after  the  enacting  clause.  The 
language  of  the  House  bill  will  then  be 
substituted  for  the  language  in  the  Sen- 
ate bUL  The  Senate  bill  will  then  be 
passed. 

There  were  some  serious  questions  In 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  on  the  advisability  of 
enacting  this  proposed  legislation,  but 
nevertheless,  they  voted  unanimously  to 
send  the  bill  to  the  floor.    I.  personally, 


atn  against  the  bill,  for  reasons  which  I 
will  explain  in  a  moment— but  I  voted  to 
aend  this  bill  to  the  floor  so  that  every 
Member  of  tho  House  would  have  his 
chance  to  apeak  on  It. 

Whether  you  are  In  favor  of  the  aid 
proposed  in  thl.i  bill— or  agatn.Ht  it— I 
hope  you  will  vote  for  thU  resolution 
and  submit  the  question  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House, 

And  now  I  will  give  you  my  personal 
opinion  of  the  bill. 

ThlN  bill  Is  citod  as  the  Interim  Aid 
Act  of  1947.  The  interim  contemplated 
is  from  the  passage  of  this  bill,  if  it  is 
passed,  until  tho  approval  by  Congress 
of  the  so-called  Marshall  plan.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  all  of  you  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  be  interpreted  by  many  as 
tantamount  to  the  passage  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  when  it  comes  before  the 
House.  I  think  it  Is  wise,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  merits  of  the  Mar.shall  plan 
Itself  before  deciding  on  this  bill  provid- 
ing interim  aid. 

I  believe  that  our  first  consideration 
should  be  whether  our  national  economy 
can  stand  the  strain  of  a  foreign  relief 
program  of  a  magnitude  and  extending 
over  the  long  period  of  time  contem- 
plated in  the  Marshall  plan.  The  strain 
on  our  national  economy  should  be  con- 
sidered both  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
Immediate  ability  to  produce  and  with 
a  view  to  the  exhaustion  of  our  natural 
resources  In  years  to  come.  If.  in  either 
case.  It  is  determined  that  our  economy 
cannot  stand  the  .strain  or  that  our  peo- 
ple will  be  seriously  handicapped  by  the 
proposed  foreign  aid.  I  think  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  defeat  this  bill.  A 
number  of  reports  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  impact  on  our  national  econ- 
omy of  the  proposed  aid.  Four  of  these 
reports  have  been  made  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  and  one  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  appointed  by 
this  House.  There  is  considerable  di- 
vergence in  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  these  different  committees 
and  it  is  understandable  that  some  Mem- 
bers may  not  be  able  to  resolve  in  their 
own  minds  whether  o#not  this  Natirni 
can  afford  the  extent  of  aid  contem- 
plated.   I  personally  believe  we  cannot. 

If.  however,  it  is  decided  that  the  strain 
on  our  economy  will  not  be  unt>earable. 
the  next  question  which  rises  concerns 
the  advisability  of  making  these  loans 
and  grants.  That  is.  will  our  national 
interests  be  served  or  is  there  a  possi- 
bility, or  a  probability,  that  all  we  give 
in  the  way  of  aid  may  eventually  be  used 
against  us  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  foreign  aid  contemplated  in  this 
bill  is  largely  in  the  form  of  commodi- 
ties: Wheat,  fertilizers,  coal,  steel  and 
steel  products,  petroleum,  and  timber. 
Supplying  these  commodities  will  cer- 
tainly have  some  effect  upon  our  do- 
mestic economy,  and  to  study  this  prob- 
lem, four  committees  were  appointed. 
The  Krug  committee,  the  Harriman  com- 
mittee, and  the  Nourse  committee  were 
appointed  by  the  President — and  the 
Special  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  was 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Krug  report 
was  tailor-made  to  justify,   or   to   ra- 


tlonahae,  the  Marshall  plan.  The  reason 
for  this  Is  too  obvious,  and  further  M- 
pianatlon  is  unnecessary,  but  It  is  in- 
tereeting  to  note  that  even  the  Krug  re- 
POH  Implies  that  the  proposed  forelin 
aid  will  be  a  strain  on  our  economy,  and 
that  commodity  allocations  and  price 
controls  will  be  necessary  In  this 
country  if  the  plan  goes  Into  effect.  Now 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  if  we  are  so  short 
of  supplies  at  home  that  we  cannot  go 
Into  this  foreign-aid  program  without 
Increasing  prices,  or  without  price  con- 
trola  and  allocations,  then  we  cannot 
afford  loans  to  Europe.  The  strain  on 
our  economy  would  be  too  great. 

In  regard  to  our  ability  to  supply 
Eiu-ope's  needs  for  wheat,  the  report  of 
the  Herter  committee  points  out  that  a 
very  serious  shorUge  of  wheat  In  this 
country  next  year  is  now  a  probability. 
The  report  also  states  that— 

Any  Increased  food-export  program  beyond 
1M7.  unless  underpinned  by  unexpected 
abimdant  production  and  conservation  of 
supplies,  would  undoubtedly  be  a  stgnlA- 
cant  factor  in  fiirther  rise*  In  tht  coat  of 
living. 

On  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  Her- 
ter committee,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
shipments  of  wheat  for  European  relief 
in  the  amounts  contemplated  would  be  a 
severe  strain  on  our  domestic  economy. 

The  Paris  report  of  the  Council  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  also 
drafted  heavy  demands  on  this  country 
for  fertiliser.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
November  24.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Anderson  said  that  our  fertilizer  supplies 
"will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  farm- 
ers' requirements."  I  am  certain  that 
those  of  you  who  know  the  problems  of 
our  farmers  would  not  be  willing  to  send 
fertilizer  abroad  that  is  needed  so  des- 
perately by  our  own  farmers. 

The  situation  is  about  the  same  in  re- 
gard  to  steel.  The  report  of  the  Herter 
committee  points  out  that  honoring  the 
European  demands  would  impose  a  stag- 
gering deficit  on  the  consumers  of  steel 
in  the  United  States.  It  would  raise  oui* 
existing  deficit  of  steel — amounting  to 
1.600.000  net  tons— to  5.000.000  net  tons. 
Further,  the  contemplated  exports  of 
steel  raises  a  question  of  the  Increased 
rate  of  exhaustion  of  our  irreplaceable 
natural  resources. 

Now,  all  of  these  reports — the  Krug 
report,  the  Harriman  report,  the  Nourse 
report,  the  Anderson  reiwrt.  and  the 
Herter  report — they  all  agree  that  the 
European-aid  program  contemplated  in 
this  bill  will  Increase  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  United  States  and  most  of  the 
reports  recommend  price  controls  and 
rationing  to  meet  the  Increased  prices. 
I  would  like  to  talk  for  just  a  moment 
about  price  control. 

All  of  the  reports  on  the  needs  of 
Europe  point  out  that  the  fanners  in 
European  countries  have  food,  but  that 
they  will  not  send  it  to  the  cities  l)ecause 
there  is  nothing  for  which  they  can  ex- 
change it.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
incentive  for  the  farmers  to  sell  their 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workers 
In  the  city  will  not  work  and  iMroduce 
because  there  is  no  food  in  the  markets 
for  which  they  can  exchange  the  result 
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of  their  labors.  There  Is  nd  incentive 
lor  the  workers  in  the  cities  i  o  produce. 
Europe  has  sxiffered  great  <  islocations 
due  to  war,  but  the  fundamental  causes 
of  today's  economic  distress  in  Europe 
are  found  in  government  pc  icies  that 
have  stifled  Initiative,  contro  led  enter- 
prise, upset  currencies,  and  disrupted 
production.  They  have  svffered.  in 
short,  from  supergovemmentj  Usm. 

Human  beings  are  much  the  same 
throughout  the  world.  The-  will  not 
work  and  produce  without  Inc  mtlve.  In 
the  not  too  far  distant  past,  we  had  in 
this  country  about  the  sam»  problem 
Europe  now  faces.  People  coi  ild  not  get 
meat:  there  was  a  shonage  in  the  mar- 
ket of  an  tjrpes  of  food.  Tie  housing 
program  for  veterans  was  lagi  ing.  Pro- 
duction of  nearly  everythin  j  was  re- 
stricted. Price  controls  had  re  moved  the 
Incentive  to  produce.  Pam  ers  would 
withhold  from  the  markets  al  the  prod- 
uce that  could  be  stored  anc  they  kept 
cattle  grazing  rather  than  sell  below 
cost.  OPA  had  removed  the  incentive. 
Manufacturers  and  producers  >f  all  types 
refused  to  get  back  into  prw  uction  be- 
cause they  feared  the  artitran  lent  of  the 
OPA.   There  was  no  incentive  o  produce. 

Here.  then,  is  our  presen  situation 
with  regard  to  aiding  Europe.  If  we  send 
the  aid  contemplated,  it  will  r  >duce  sup- 
plies In  this  country  and  inert  ase  prices. 
To  avoid  an  increase  in  pric<s.  the  ad- 
ministration recommends  pri  :e  controls 
and  rationing.  If  we  provide  price  con- 
trols and  rationing,  we  restrict  produc- 
tion by  removing  incentive.  The  re- 
stricted production  will  make  it  impos- 
sible to  fulfill  the  commitmen  ;s  made  to 
Europe  in  this  bill,  and  will  reduce  the 
economic  level  of  the  Unltet  States  to 
that  of  the  countries  this  bi  1  proposes 
to  aid. 

To  my  way  of  thinking.  ac7  measure 
which  would  lead  this  country  so  near  to 
the  brink  of  economic  coUa  se  should 
meet  the  determined  oppositu  n  of  every 
Member  of  this  Hotise. 

In  addition  to  the  strain  th;  proposed 
aid  would  impose  on  our  dom  tstic  econ- 
omy, we  should  also  consider  «  hether  the 
aid  might  eventually  be  used  against  us 
In  one  way  or  another.  For  i  xample.  if 
we  lend  this  money,  and  shi )  the  steel 
and  equipment  to  build  up  t  le  produc- 
tive capacity  of  industry  in  t  lese  Euro- 
pean countries,  might  they  n  >t  be  riper 
fruit  In  the  eyes  of  Russia.  If  Russia 
should  occupy  these  countries,  which  are 
virtually  defenseless),  the  Industrial 
plants  built  with  our  money  might  be 
used  to  manufacture  the  imp  ements  of 
war  for  Russia  to  use  agaim  L  us.  But 
if  Russia  should  detour  from  i  be  path  to 
war—which  I  pray  she  will- -the  pro- 
posed aid  can  injure  the  intei  ests  of  the 
United  States  in  another  waj.  The  in- 
dustrial capacity  we  have  bjilt  up  In 
these  foreign  countries  will  flood  the 
world  market  with  manufactired  goods 
which  would  inevitably  comp  tte  for  the 
export  markets  with  producers  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  now  about  to  emb«rk  upon  a 
discussion  of  a  plan  which  d  ay  change 
the  whole  history  of  the  woild  for  the 
next  hundred  years — a  plan  vhicb  may 
bankrupt  this  Nation,  or  destroy  It  by 


exhausting  our  irreplaceable  natural  re- 
sources. If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  may 
commit  ourselves,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  to  the  so-called  Marshall  plan. 
And,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  that 
plan  may  be  the  path  from  which  there 
is  no  turning  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  there  is  some 
merit  to  this  bill.  There  is  some  merit 
to  every  bill  introduced  In  Congress. 
Some  people  are  for  every  bill.  They  are 
for  the  biggest  army  in  the  world,  the 
biggest  navy  in  the  world,  the  biggest 
air  force  in  the  world.  They  are  for 
spending  billions  of  dollars  for  atomic- 
bomb  development.  They  say  they  are 
for  the  British  loan  of  $3,750,000,000,  for 
the  Greek-Turkey  loan  of  $450,000,000. 
They  say  they  favor  flood  control.  They 
say  they  favor  Federal  aid  to  school 
teachers,  and  Federal  aid  to  airports,  and 
Federal  aid  to  roads.  They  say  they  are 
for  all  the  bills  which  provide  around 
$10,000,000,000  to  take  care  of  our  dis- 
abled veterans.  They  are  of  course  for 
paying  the  interest  upon  our  naiional 
debt.  They  say  they  are  for  universal 
military  training.  As  I  say.  they  are  for 
everything  which  totals  more  money 
than  all  the  people  in  this  Nation  make; 
yet  at  the  same  time  those  people  who 
favor  all  those  gigantic  expenditures  de- 
mand that  Congress  live  within  its  in-' 
come,  that  taxes  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  I  am  against  this  bill,  .he  first  be- 
ing my  belief  that  the  United  States  can- 
not stand  the  strain  of  all  these  drains 
upon  its  national  economy.  Scarcity 
makes  high  prices  of  timber,  steel,  meat, 
wheat,  fertilizer,  machinery,  and  all  basic 
commodities.  When  we  take  those 
things  which  are  scarce  and  very  high 
priced  and  send  them  out  of  this  coun- 
try, naturally  the  people  of  this  country 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  more. 

Since  the  start  of  the  last  war  the 
United  States  has  given  to  foreign  coun- 
tries $66,000,000,000  worth  of  goods. 
$66.000.000  000.  This  means  we  have 
given  them  goods  to  the  extent  of  over  a 
thousand  dollars  for  every  employed  per- 
son in  the  Unlftd  States.  I  believe  no 
one  will  contend  that  the  $66,000,000,000 
is  not  the  chief  factor  in  the  present 
high  prices  now  existing  in  this  country. 
Everyone  knows  that  if  we  continue 
through  this  bill  of  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  and  through  the  Marshall 
plan  which  is  still  to  be  presented  to  us 
and  which  will  cost  more  than  $20,000,- 
000.000.  prices  will  go  still  higher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  say  they  favor  it  from  a  humani- 
tarian viewpoint.  Many  of  them  say 
that  since  we  granted  relief  to  Greece  to 
the  time  of  several  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  things  have  improved  there. 
Naturally  no  one  will  deny  it.  One 
•:an  go  to  Greece  or  any  other  country 
where  living  conditions  are  bad  and  pour 
in  food  and  improve  conditions  in  that 
country.  You  can  take  an  under- 
privileged person  off  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington, someone  who  does  not  have  food 
to  eat  or  clothes  to  wear,  give  him  some- 
thing to  eat  and  something  to  wear,  and 
his  condition  will  be  improved. 

I  took  this  up  with  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Juool 
yesterday  in  the  Rules  Coounlttee.    You 


will  note  that  this  bill  provides  $60,000,- 
000  for  China,  $600,000,000  divided 
amongst  600,000,000  people  amounts  to 
10  cents  a  person  for  China.  I  believe  it 
was  mentioned  there,  whether  by  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota  or  someone 
else,  that  out  of  this  $60,000,000.  this  10 
cents  apiece  to  the  people  of  China,  they 
were  going  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
in  China,  they  were  going  to  fight  com- 
munism with  it.  they  were  going  to  build 
up  their  industries.  They  were  going  to 
do  all  those  things  with  an  amount  of 
money  that  represents  only  10  cents  for 
each  person  in  China.  So  I  would  say 
that  before  you  vote  for  this  proposition 
you  should  go  into  that  matter. 

Then  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Eaton]  said 
yesterday  that  Russia  could  take  over 
Europe  in  24  hours.  We  could  ask  him 
whether  this  small  amount  allotted,  the 
$500,000,000  allotted  under  this  bill,  if 
given  to  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
would  stop  Russia  from  taking  over  Eu- 
rope within  24  hours.  In  other  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  not  a 
proposition  of  a  few  hundred  millions 
of  dollars. 

It  is  stated  that  we  want  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  undernourished 
over  there.  After  all  it  hurts  a  baby  in 
India,  a  baby  in  South  Africa  just  as 
much  to  starve  to  death  as  a  baby  in 
Holland  or  Denmark.  If  we  want  to  go 
into  this  thing,  if  we  feel  that  we  here  in 
the  United  States  have  to  feed  the  world, 
that  we  have  some  moral  obligation  to  do 
so.  I  say  we  must  go  into  all  those  coun- 
tries. In  order  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  the  people  throughout  this 
world,  in  order  to  build  up  the  industries 
all  over  the  world,  in  order  to  stop  com- 
munism throughout  the  world,  we  have  a 
$200,000,000,000  proposition  extending 
over  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  have  been  told  by 
Members  of  the  House  that  none  of  the 
countries  that  this  money  is  to  be  sup- 
plied to  are  as  greatly  in  debt  per  capita 
as  the  United  States.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Then  why  should  they 
not  extend  their  credit  to  get  food  for 
their  own  people  instead  of  asking  us  to 
further  burden  the  overburdened  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  niinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  The  $260,000,000,000 
debt  of  the  United  States  is  more  than 
the  total  national  debt  of  every  country 
In  Europe.  Including  Russia. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  lUlnois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Inasmuch  as  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  my  name,  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  House  Infom.ed 
also  that  I  specifically  said  I  did  not 
think  this  biU  could  be  Justified  Just  on 
a  humanitarian  basis. 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  That  is  true 
and  I  want  to  say  here  that  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  your  truthfulness 
and  ability 

Mr.  JUDD.    And  I  said  I  believe  that 
/    It  Is  Justified  solely  on  concern  for  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  That  is  true. 
The  gentleman  will  remember,  however, 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
Dr.  Eaton,  said  Russia  could  take  over 
Europe  In  24  hours.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  the  amount  we  are  allotting  those 
three  countries  would  stop  Russia  from 
doing  that?  How  much  does  the  gentle- 
man think  it  would  require  for  us  to  put 
these  European  countries  In  a  position 
where  Russia  could  not  take  them  over 
in  24  hours  or  take  them  over  at  any 
time  for  that  matter? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  can  answer  only  in 
terms  of  possible  alternatives.  I  do  not 
know  that  a  bill  of  this  sort  will  tide 
them  over  even  until  April  1.  But  I  am 
dead  certain  that  Greece  and  Italy  and 
France  would  already  be  under  Commu- 
nist control,  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
stand  the  United  States  took  last  spring 
In  two  acts  of  this  sort  in  ^upport  of 
peoples  striving  to  remain  free.  I  think 
that  once  we  can  reverse  the  trend  to- 
ward communism,  and  I  think'  our  ac- 
tion probably  has  reversed  the  trend, 
then  there  can  and  will  be  a  progressive 
decrease  in  communism  over  there.  Our 
action  will  not  solve  their  problems  but 
can  give  the  people  the  opportunity  to 
build  up  the  recuperative  forces  in  their 
own  countries.  If  they  are  given  hope 
and  help  they  can  stay  free.  They  want 
to  survive  the  same  as  everybody  else 
does. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  DUnois.  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  a  great  authority  on  China. 
Now.  $60,000,000  is  about  10  cents  an  in- 
dividual over  there.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  we  can  raise  the  standsu-d  of  liv- 
ing, build  their  industries  and  stop  com- 
munism in  China  for  $60,000,000? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No,  and  I  have  never 
made  any  such  c(xitentlon,  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Then  what  is 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  so  far  as  China 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
first  to  give  the  Chinese  at  long  last  some 
hope;  second,  to  declare  a  policy  of  sup- 
port which  should  lead  our  Government 
to  make  available  to  China  certain  sur- 
plus commodities,  especially  munitions, 
in  the  United  States  or  the  Pacific  is- 
lands, supplies  which  they  desperately 
need  In  order  to  survive,  and  which  will 
not  cost  us  1  cent:  thiri.  to  help  them 
balance  their  International  payments 
and  stabilize  their  currency  so  that  they 
can  begin  to  get  their  economy  going 
again.  There  are  many  problems  in 
China,  but  next  to  the  miUtary  the  single 
biggest  one  is  the  problem  of  their  in- 
fiated  currency.  They  cannot  cure  it 
without  help.  It  would  require  only 
$200,000,000  to  redeem  all  the  trillions  of 
Chinese  dollars  now  in  circulation.  You 
could  buy  it  all  up  for  $200,000,000. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Well,  all  of 
this  was  known  some  time  back.  It  was 
known  more  than  10  dajrs  ago  that  Chi- 
nese currency  was  not  worth  much. 


Mr.  JUrH5.  Yes.  and.  as  the  gentle- 
man also  knows.  I  have  tried  ever  since 
VJ-day  to  get  our  country  to  stand  by 
the  Chinese  in  peace  as  they  stood  by  us 
in  war.  One  reason  for  their  present 
condition  is  because  they  followed  our 
advice  and  urging,  and  continued  to 
fight  and  bleed  themselves  white  Instead 
of  making  terms  with  the  Japanese 
which  would  have  enabled  them  to  elim- 
inate their  Internal  enemy,  the  Commu- 
nists. Instead  they  concentrated  on 
their  external  enemy  and  ours.  Japan. 
allowing  the  Communists  to  expand. 
Then  after  Japan  was  defeated,  we 
wouldn't  help  them  with  the  intCTnal 
enemy. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Dlinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Last  week  I 
heard  a  news  commentator  state  that 
the  countries  of  Europe  had  som€  $26,- 
000.000,000  in  securities  here  In  the 
United  States.  Would  it  net  be  well  for 
those  countries  to  liquidate  seme  of  those 
securities  rather  than  for  us  to  dig  down 
Into  the  taxpayers'  pockets  to  put  money 
over  there? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Dlinois.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml.  ALLEN  of  Dlinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  JuddI  said  that  In  his 
opinion — if  I  understood  him  correctly — 
$6 J. 000 ,000  would  not  prevent  the  Com- 
munists from  taking  over  China.  Well 
now.  if  that  is  true,  what  is  the  use  of 
putting  it  over  there?  Is  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fattening  them  and  making  It 
worth  while  for  the  Communists  to  take 
over?    Is  that  what  you  want  to  do? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Dlinois.  In  regard  to 
this  Communist  question,  here  is  my 
opinion,  that  we  are  going  to  hear  a  great 
deal  about  communism,  and  I  think  that 
there  are  many  people  in  foreign  coun- 
tries who  are  going  to  meet  that  as.jer- 
tlon  with  the  cry  that  "if  you  do  not  con- 
tinue to  help  us,  we  are  going  to  go  Com- 
munist." That  is  their  ever-threaten- 
ing attitude  and  It  will  always  be  until 
we  say.  "Start  doing  something  for  3^ur- 
selves." 

I  will  say.  In  conclusion,  that  this  Na- 
tion owes  $258,000,000,000.  Forttmately. 
our  national  income  .s  great,  whereby,  in 
fact,  we  can  pay  and  Just  about  keep 
even.  But  maybe  that  Is  not  going  to  be 
true  forever.  Maybe  a  time  will  come 
when  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  national 
Income  of  $200,000,000,000.  Mayb<;  the 
time  will  come  when  we  cannot  tax  the 
people  more  money  than  It  costs  them  to 
eat.  I  say  in  conclusion,  to  protect  and 
feed  and  clothe  the  nations  of  the  xrorld 
and  to  stop  communism.  It  is  not  this 
kind  of  money  that  will  do  it.  We  :!nust 
decide  whether  we  want  to  pay  $200,000.- 
000,000  in  the  next  10  years,  and  in  my 
opinion,  with  a  $258,000,000,000  debn,  we 
cannot  spend  that  kind  of  money. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  Oke 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  the  aid  proposed  under 
this  measure  to  be  given  to  Prance  will 
bolster  Ih-emier  Schuman  In  the  heroic 
efforts  which  he  is  now  making  to  sta- 
bilize that  country? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  will  say  tB 
answer  to  that  that  after  giving  $66,000,- 
000.000  to  them,  that  this  amount  of 
money  will  not  stabilize,  build  their  in- 
dustries and  feed  them  or  stop  commu- 
nism in  any  two  or  three  nrtlons. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th« 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  lUinois.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MASON.  Since  hostiUties  ceased 
in  Europe  we  have  given  France  over 
$2,000,000,000.  and  Prance  is  now  in 
worse  shape  than  she  was  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  communism  has  a  stronger 
hold  upon  Prance  today  in  spite  of  that 
$2,000,000,000  than  it  had  2  years  ago 
when  it  was  turned  over. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Dlinois.  I  yield  to  Oaa 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  gentleman 
used  the  figure  of  $66,000,000,000  several 
times.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  the  House 
how  much  of  that  was  lend-lea.se  which 
represented  weapons  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eign soldiers  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life 
of  American  soldiers? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Dlinois.  I  wiU  say  this, 
that  the  war  will  cost  the  United  States 
about  a  trillion  dollars  before  we  get 
through.  We  already  gave,  outside  of 
operating  this  war.  $66,017,790  335. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Dlinois.   T  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Well.  now.  in  the 
President's  message  he  asked  that  we  do 
something  about  inflation.  If  we  give 
away  all  the  money  we  can  rake  and 
scrape  together  to  these  foreign  coun- 
tries and  provide  (hat  they  spend  it  out- 
side the  United  States,  will  that  not  help 
create  Inflation  here  because  our  people 
will  not  have  anything  to  buy  with? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  DUnois.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  Of  course,  this  bill  will 
pass,  and  I  predict  that  about  every  3 
months  we  will  have  other  similar  bills 
before  us  costing  billions  of  dollars  for 
for^gn  relief.  Again  I  say.  our  national 
economy  cannot  stand  It  and  that  we 
should  not  dissipate  the  wealth  acciunu- 
lated  through  generations  by  such  men 
as  Armour  and  Swift  in  the  field  of  pack- 
ing, Carnegie  and  Schwab  in  the  field  of 
steel.  Morse  and  Bell  in  the  field  of  com- 
munication. Ford  and  Chrysler  In  the 
field  of  transportation.  Hill  and  Gould  in 
the  field  of  railways. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Coxl. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  thing 
we  have  to  realize  and  the  country  made 
to  know  is  that  RussU  Is  waging  every- 
thing but  a  shooting  war  against  us.  It 
is  fine  to  talk  about  extending  reUef  for 
humanitarian  reasons,  but  we  cannot 
Justify  this  bill  upon  those  grounds  alone. 
This  is  an  investment  in  national  secu- 
rity. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  qtiarrel  with  gen- 
tlemen who  find  it  impossible  to  five 


Mnknipt  this  Nation,  or  dej  troy  It  by      j'esterday  in  the  Rules  Committee.    You     a  humanitarian  basis. 
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their  support  to  the  bill,  beca  ise  I  can 
understand  that  there  are  maiy.  many 
reasons  why  people  should  entertain 
donbts  with  reference  to  Its  e  Bcacy.  I 
m  not  even  going  to  venture  he  opin- 
ion that  the  bill  will  accompli^  i  the  re 
rails  we  desire  and  so  badly  n  «d.  But 
I  will  say  that,  in  the  light  o  existing 
conditions,  it  is  a  gamble  thajt  we  are 
compelled  to  take. 

I  find  fault  with  the  adminis  ration  of 
the  relief  programs  which  we  h  ive  here- 
tofore set  up.  I  find  fault  witt  the  way 
we  have  carried  on  in  Europe  ^nce  the 
fighting  war  ended.    In  my  op  nion.  the 


Morgenthau  plan  wais  complete 
that  it  has  brought  down  upon 


miseries,  and  is  in  part  responsible  for 
the  sorry  plight  in  which  th«  country 
finds  Itself.  We  are  now  undei  taking  to 
rescue  ourselves  from  the  prism  which 
we  ourselves  built.  That  we  wi  1  succeed 
I  do  not  know,  but  do  fervently  hope  and 
pray.  The  most  awful  sin  committed 
thus  far  against  humanity  in  al  time  has 
been  our  appeasement  of  Ru5ia.  We 
took  Russia  as  a  third-  or  second-class 
nation  and  deliberately  built  t  er  into  a 
monster  thar  now  has  the  entire  world 
trembling  in  its  boots. 

1  was  one  of  the  Members  of  ithis  body 
who  went  to  Europe  in  the  sine  ;re  desire 
to  acquaint  myself  with  existing  condl 
tions  and  to  make  honest  repot  t  of  what 
I  found.  I  came  back  with  the  feeling 
that  our  chief  asset  in  that  pt  rt  of  the 
world  is  the  spiritual  will  o  broken, 
wrecked,  and  starving  Germar  y  to  sur 
Vive.  All  of  Europe  is  in  a  crl  ical  atti 
tude  toward  the  United  Sta  es.  The 
British  are  quarrelsome  and  tie  French 
are  ungrateful.  I  never  found  in  any 
place  I  went  the  slightest  ev  dence  of 
appreciation  for  America  e  (cept  in 
wrecked  Germany.  I  know  tha  ;  it  is  un 
popular  to  say  it.  but  the  triith  ought  to 
be  made  known,  and  the  truth  is  that  if 
Germany,  in  all  of  its  misery  and  woe 
and  hunger  and  nakedness,  sho  ild  break 
ftnd  turn  to  the  eas\  there  is  no  power 
this  side  of  heaven  to  keep  all  cp  western 
Europe  from  following. 

Mr.  BLOOM.    Mr.  SpeakerJ  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CX)X.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BLOOM.    With  all  due 


espect  to 

the  gentleman's  speech.  I  canhot  allow 
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y  insane, 
us  many 


that  statement  to  go  by  with 
to  the  Germans,  the  French. 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

Mr.  COX  Mr.  Speaker,  thie  gentle- 
man will  have  time  to  make   inswer. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  know,  but  at  ;hU  point 
I  want  to  say  X  object  to  tha< . 

Mr.  COX.    Z  want  to  say  to  tie  gentle 
man  that  the  people  who  thlfik  as  he 
Ihtnka  ara  In  the  main  reapo  isible  for 
the  misery  and  the  woe  whl  h  comes 
down  upon  ua  at  the  montent 

Let  me  say  to  you  ar  this  { oint  that 
VntMM  ihere  U  to  b<t  a  rhauie  o  attitude 
A  fhanie  of  mmd  oh  the  p  trt  of  the 
le  who  «ill  n\m\i  thu  moiey,  then 
ymi  had  n«  well  pour  w  down  th  rat  hole, 

The  people  who  hav«  been  th  nklni  for 
Uo^the  ihinklhR  or  the  people  who  have 
bven  admtniNlerini  reliei  pro«r  ^mii->ha« 
not  been  too  different  or  (ck>  ar  apart 
trom  the  thinking  of  the  peot;  e  we  art 
now  undertakint  to  nlop  Let  nt  aay  to 
jrou.  my  trttntfa.  that  Ruuia  U  tvtry- 


wfcere.  There  Is  no  spot  on  this  globe 
inliabited  by  man  but  that  Russia  is 
there,  promoting  discord,  preaching  rev- 
olution, and  making  war  against  the 
liberty  and  peace  of  this  world.  You  may 
question  whether  Europe  wants  to  stand 
with  America.  I  think  she  would  like  to, 
but  Europe  is  old  and  sick  and  afraid. 
The  governments  of  western  Europe  are 
all  concessions  to  Russia,  and  they  are 
made  so  because  they  live  in  mortal  fear 
of  Russia.  So  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
the  British,  for  the  French,  for  the  Ital- 
ians to  turn  to  the  east.  If  the  will  of 
Gc-'many  to  survive  should  break,  they 
will  turn  to  the  east,  and  it  would  only 
be  a  matter  of  time  when  we  would  be 
completely  encircled  by  Russia  because 
Asia  would  fall. 

Let  me  say  to  you.  my  colleagues,  as 
mi?hty  and  as  powerful  as  the  United 
Stf:tes  is,  we  cannot  successfully  contend, 
eitaer  in  trade  or  in  war.  with  an  angry 
and  hostile  world  orgaalZ3d  against  us. 
Our  policy  in  Europe  has  not  been  con- 
sls;;e;^t.  We  build  with  one  hand  and 
de5troy  with  the  other.  We  talk  against 
coramunism  and  then  we  help  it.  Cer- 
tainly here  after  the  shooting  war  ended 
we  could  cease  cutting  the  throats  of 
people  we  so  badly  need  in  our  resistance 
01  Russia. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  says 
that  this  is  a  war  propositionJ    ^ 

Mr.  COX.    I  do.  ' 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  his  conclusion.  But  if  that  is  the 
case,  had  we  not  better  turn  the  atomic 
bomb  back  to  our  military  authorities, 
keep  an  ample  supply  on  hand,  and  build 
the  strongest  air  force  on  earth,  and  let 
the  world  know  that  we  are  prepared  to 
take  care  of  America  at  home  before 
we  attefnpt  to  take  care  of  those  coun- 
tries abroad? 

Mr.- COX.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
that  in  the  Joint  enterprise  with  Russia 
we  acted  in  good  faith.  Russia  betrayed 
us  at  every  turn.  At  the  moment  it  is 
known  by  everyone  that  knows  anything, 
that  Russia  is  feverishly  preparing  for 
war.  Yet.  in  spite  of  that  knowledge, 
we  continue  in  the  insane  enterprise  of 
destroying  a  people  whom  we  badly  need 
in  resisting  the  aggression  of  Russia. 
Do<'s  the  gentleman  understand  me? 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.    Yes.  I  yield. 

l^Ir.  COUDERT.  The  gentleman  has 
made  it  perfectly  plain,  as  did  hU  col- 
leatiue  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Dr.  JvDD.  that  thia  is  prlmgrUy  %  war 
meiiJiurt .  In  the  "cold**  war  vlth  RtiailK, 
ami  he  has  moat  eloquently  itated  the 
situation.  MNy  I  a>k  the  Mtntltman  a 
quvMtiont  The  fentleman  ttalM  Ihal 
thh  moaaurt  now  before  the  Kouse  ti  tn> 
tendtd  M  a  mea«ur«  to  atop  It^iMian  af  • 
trtMlon  tn  weatern  Kurope  Now  thai 
atttftMlon  haa  taken  violent  and  nltlca) 
form  at  the  prr«ent  moment  m  the  rivU 
wara  now  raginc  in  l^nnce  and  m  Italy, 
how  far  la  the  ventleman  pr<partd  to  fo 
or  to  have  the  United  Statfl  to  at  this 
time  pursuant  to  ita  avowed  policy  of 
atopping  Ruaalan  af  vrtaalon  everywhere, 
In  lUstaininf  exlstlnf  lovernmenta  In 


France  and  Italy,  whose  lives  are  defi- 
nitely put  in  jeopardy  by  the  civil  wars 
promoted  by  the  Communists  in  those 
countries?  j 

Mr.  COX.  Let  me  answer  the  gentle!- 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin  J 
first.  There  is  no  power  anywhere  that 
could  prevent  Russia  taking  all  of  Europs 
within  a  week's  time.  Russia  can  tak^ 
Europe  without  the  firing  of  a  gun,  so 
afraid  are  the  people  of  the  countries  of 
western  Europe.  The  only  Influencs  that 
stopped  Stalin  in  making  the  final  blow, 
insofar  as  Europe  is  concerned,  is  fear 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  j 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  make  th<fe 
observation  that  up  to  this  moment 
World  War  II  has  been  fought  for  Russiiji 
and  for  Russia  alone. 

We  had  just  as  well  make  up  our  minds 
that  if  we  are  not  willing  to  treat  this 
as  defensive  warfare  we  would  be  very 
much  wiser  did  we  keep  our  money  at 
home  and  try  as  best  we  can  to  preserve 
the  strength  and  the  might  of  our  own 
country.  i 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th0 
gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  COX.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  The  gentleman  now 
says  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  stop 
Russia  Jrom  seizing  all  of  western  Europe 
in  24  hours.  If  that  be  so.  obviously  this 
measure  cannot  stop  them.  I  wonder, 
therefore.  If  it  is  not  really  the  fact  that 
the  only  realistic  justification  of  this 
measure  is  primarily  humanitarian  and 
only  in  the  long  view  national  security. 

Mr.  COX.  What  we  are  by  this  meas- 
ure undertaking  to  do  is  to  enable  west- 
em  Europe  to  carry  on.  To  let  her  know 
that  our  appeasement  of  Russia  has 
ended  and  that  we  are  determined  and 
prepared  to  use  all  the  force  and  power 
that  we  can  command  to  see  that  th^; 
entire  world  Is  not  stuffed  Into  the  al- 
ready overgorged  belly  of  Russia. 

I  think  that  the  putting  of  China  in 
the  bin  was  a  very  wis:  thing  to  havo 
done,  because  I  agree  with  the  viewpoint 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
JuBD],  who  is  the  special  pleader  for 
China  in  this  body.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Nea^ 
York  wishes  to  know  just  how  far  we  ar© 
prepared  to  go  in  our  endeavor  to  help 
France  and  Italy.  Let  me  say  to  youl 
realizing  that  we  are  in  warfare  with 
Russia,  or  at  least  Russia  is  waging  war-j 
fare  against  us  which  we  are  now  seek-* 
ing  to  defend,  that  In  the  hope,  in  the 
endeavor,  in  the  purpose  and  desire  o( 
preserving  our  country  we  will  go  just  as 
far  as  is  humanly  possible  to  sustain  the 
forces,  the  peoples  that  we  need  in  our 
realatance  to  the  further  advancement 
of  Russian  power  and  Influence, 

Mr.  COUDERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
lentleman  yield  (or  one  nxwa  quvation  1p 
that  same  oonnMUont 

Mr,  COX.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COUDERT,  Thera  la  an  Immt* 
diait  ortou  eonfrontlni  u«.  Xa  thi  itn* 
tleman  prtpartd  tn  ro  to  tha  Dotnt.  U 
the  couraMoui  aitd  («iubattitd  Qov«rn» 
mrnta  of  tnt  prannt  Frvhvh  RepubUo  oi' 
Italian  Republic  ahould  be  In  Jeopardy, 
to  aend  American  troopi  to  malntalr; 
them  in  power? 

Mr.  COX,  Let  mc  lay  to  my  fritn<t 
that  U  a  million  Amtrleaa  lOldian  eoulc 


turn  up  in  Germany  tomorrow  it  would 
insofar  as  security  is  concerned  be  worth 
all  the  billions  we  could  provide. 

What  is  troubling  Europe  is  the  fear 
of  being  absorbed  by  Russia.  We  need 
to  take  a  firm  stand  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  morale  of  Eviropean  peoples. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yirid? 

Mr.  COX.    I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  made  a  very  fine  state- 
ment of  this  situation.  I  believe  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  are  fully 
aware  of  the  crisis  of  events  in  the  world 
and  particularly  Europe,  but  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
would  not  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore he  leaves  the  floor  the  causes  that 
led  up  to  this  situation,  that  put  us  in 
this  predicament,  and  who  is  responsible 
for  it? 

Mr.  COX.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
profit  anyone  anything  for  me  to  par- 
ticularize further  as  to  the  reasons  for 
this  distress  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
At  the  moment  we  ought  to  find  it  pos- 
sible to  forgive  and  to  forget.  This  is  an 
American  question.  The  call  is  to  Amer- 
ica and  to  t^e  cause  every  one  should 
rally,  even  though  it  means  the  suppres- 
sion of  an  angry  dissatisfaction  with  the 
people  who  heretofore  have  been  carry- 
ing on.  I  do  want  to  say  to  you  now,  and 
this  is  repeating  what  I  have  already  said, 
that  unless  we  find  people  of  a  new  mind 
and  a  changed  attitude  to  administer 
these  relief  programs,  you  better  forget 
the  whole  question.  That  would  mean 
our  withdrawing  from  Europe,  and  that 
would  mean  that  Europe  would  go  com- 
munistic. It  means  that  Russia  would 
soon  encircle  us  and  that  would  mean 
It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  t)efore 
liberty  would  perish  from  the  face  of  this 
earth. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  In  reply  to  our  di.«rtin- 
guished  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bus- 
bet]  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
situation  was  probably  created  by  a  su- 
perabundance of  international  moon- 
gazers  in  both  Houses  who  have  not  been 
realistic  enough  to  realize  that  we  had 
better  look  out  for  our  own  defenses  and 
our  own  country  first. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Could  the  gentleman 
U!»e  his  Influence  to  stop  his  admlnii>tra- 
tJon  from  ahlppJng  the  present  shipment* 
that  are  gcdng  on  to  Ruaalat 

Mr,  COX,  If  tlte  wentlaman  aerioualy 
thtnka  I  have  any  influence,  I  am  afiald 
ha  l«  ovarieneroua,  I  do  wint  to  aay 
that  there  U  noihinf  more  ih(H<ktni  to 
Uw  American  people  and  to  a  lane  part 
of  the  meiitbrti«hip  of  thh  Houho  than 
that  we  ahnuld  br  Khipplng  linulemenla  o( 
war  and  other  auppiiea  to  tha  country 
thai  in  waRinii  war  agalnat  ua.  I  make 
that  alaltmrnt  In  complete  diaregard  of 
the  political  effect  of  what  I  aay.  X  know 
that  It  la  wrong,  X  know  it  li  hurtful  to 
America,  and  I  makt  that  dtdaralioa  rt • 


gardless  of  whoever  may  seek  to  defend 
such  practices. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Members  of  tlie 
House  know  the  gentleman's  influence, 
his  strong  po.sition  as  a  member  of  tlie 
Rules  Committee.  The  Congress  is  be- 
ing asked  by  the  administration  for  this 
measure.  Cannot  the  gentleman  use  his 
influence  to  stop  this  practice  to  whi(;h 
I  referred? 

Mr.  COX.  I  am  afraid  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  no  influence  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serious  momeiit. 
We  are  taking  the  first  step  in  an  enter- 
prise which  if  it  succeeds  then  liberty 
lives,  America  carries  on;  if  it  rai:;s, 
everything  is  lost.  The  whole  world  will 
he  Russianized.  I  approach  the  whole 
question  in  a  prayerful  sort  of  attitude. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  makes  out  a  very  strong  case  for 
this  new  outpouring  of  American  fimcis. 
I  am  wondering  if  he  is  prepared  to  vote 
for  price  controls  which  will  prevent  a 
further  inflation  in  this  country  as  a 
result  of  this  new  outpouring  of  our 
money? 

Mr.  COX.  I  am  for  anything  and  I 
am  for  everything  that  is  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  my  country. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Does  the  gentlemtui 
think  that  that  answers  the  question? 

Mr.  COX.  It  is  the  best  answer  thiit 
I  can  give  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  I  was  not  being  in  any 
way  facetious. 

Mr.  COX.  I  know,  of  course,  that  the 
gentleman  was  not. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  I  felt,  through  a  stu<ly 
of  the  problem,  that  inflation  is  tlie 
surest  road  to  communism.  Lenin  him- 
self declared  that  the  surest  way  to  over- 
turn an  existing  social  order  was  to  de- 
bauch the  currency.  We  have  been  on 
that  road  a  long  time  now.  We  are  still 
on  that  road. 

I  wonder  how  we  are  going  to  stop 
communism  at  home  if  we  cannot  solve 
our  economic  problem.  This  is  a  part  of 
it. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  fine  and  very  forceful  and 
very  courageous  statement.  If  we  are 
going  to  fight  communism  abroad,  hcid 
we  not  first  better  get  it  out  of  this  coun- 
try and  suppress  its  activities  in  our 
educational  institutions,  In  our  Govern- 
ment,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  oth<;r 
activities  that  tend  to  strengthen  th^it 
athelaUo  ideology  throughout  the 
country? 

Mr.  COX.  01  couric,  tht  honait  aii- 
iwer  to  the  ggntltman'R  queiUon  U 
"Yai.**  U  U  tlM  ptoBla  whOM  thtnkUif 
hat  not  baen  too  dlffiiranl  from  thai  of 
the  group  that  the  gentlaman  from  Mli- 
atiatppi  refera  to  a  ho  are  rtaponalUle  In 
tht  main  for  tha  position  In  which  m 
fUtd  ouraclvan. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  IlllnoU.  Mr.  tptakcf. 
will  the  gentleman  yieidf 

Mr,  COX.  X  yicUl  to  the  itntltmiiA 
from  Illlnoli. 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  meant  to  go 
into  the  question  of  UNRRA.  The  pro- 
ponents of  this  tiill,  a  short  time  ago 
after  we  gave  atx>ut  72  percent  of  the 
money  amounting  to  billions  of  dollars 
to  UNRRA.  had  certain  Utopian  dreams 
of  what  was  going  to  happen.  We  were 
going  to  have  a  perfect  world.  Will  the 
gentleman  tell  us  what  he  thinks  alwut 
UNRRA? 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  knows  as 
well  as  I  that  UNRRA 's  record  has  not 
been  perfect.  I  think  I  can  go  further 
and  agree  with  him  that  the  record  of 
UNRRA  has  been  bad.  Let  me  make  this 
last  statement. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  on  the  fine  statement  that  he 
has  made.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him 
that  Russia  is  in  a  position  to  take  west- 
ern Europe,  and  the  reason  that  Russia 
does  not  take  western  Europe  is  on  ac- 
count of  our  atomic  energy.  The  one 
thing  for  us  to  do  today  is  to  help  the 
people  of  western  Europe,  who  are  down 
and  out,  to  get  on  their  feet  before  Russia 
has  time  to  build  war  machines  similar 
to  ours. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  Is  eminent- 
ly correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  This  is  a 
battle  in  which  both  parties  should  fight 
together.  The  question  of  who  is  respon- 
sible for  bringing  about  our  pre.sent  con- 
dition is  not  so  pertinent  at  this  time — 
the  question  of  resporu;ibillty  might  be 
pertinent  next  November,  but  not  now. 
We  must  pull  together  to  save  our 
cotmtry. 

Mr.  COX.  I  want  to  thank  the  een- 
tleman.  I  take  that  view.  His  statement 
reflects  the  feeling  that  I  think  everyone 
should  have. 

Let  me  make  this  statement.  If  this 
money  is  to  be  used  to  sustain  some  of 
the  governments  of  western  Europe,  to 
further  pursue  policies  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  distress  of  western  Eu- 
rope and  of  the  world,  then  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  make  the  grant. 
Therefore,  I  very  strongly  urge  the  sup- 
port of  the  conditions  attached  to  the 
grant  which  are  provided  in  the  bill. 

This  is  the  first  step  of  a  long  program. 
In  the  setting  up  of  a  program  for  the 
long  plan  I  think  it  would  be  tragic  not 
to  provide  an  entirely  new  organitatlon 
responsible  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  We  must  make  certain  that 
we  are  not  provldlnK  the  plume  to  fledge 
the  shaft  that  Ruiaia  wlU  return  to  laal 
oui  doom, 

Mr,  ALLEN  of  IlUnoU.  Mr.  Speaker. 
X  yield  10  minutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maaaaohuaelta  (Mr.  HgiTgKl. 

Mr.  MBRTER.  Mr.  Ipeaker.  I  rise  on 
ihia  mattar  both  tn  aupport  of  the  rule 
and  tn  aU}>port  of  the  bill.  Am  the  rhnir* 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Kule*  haa 
stated,  the  rule  la  a  very  iteneroUK  one 
from  the  point  of  view  of  time,  in  that 
It  allows  a  full  la  houra  of  general  de- 
bate, during  which  I  hope  many  of  the 
problems  that  are  disturbing,  and  quae 
rightly  disturbing,  Mombera  of  tlie  House 
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with  respect  to  the  prosram  11  makes  in 
order  will  be  gone  into  in  gres  t  detail. 

With  respect  to  the  biU  ttiat  will  be 
taken  up  if  this  rule  is  adoptf  d.  I  think 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflj  irs  should 
be  congratulated  on  having  d(  ne  a  very 
conscientious  and  very  thorjugh  job. 
fully  documented,  in  bringin  i  out  the 


type  of  legislation  they  have 


Personally.  I  would  wish  to    ee  a  dif 


ferent  type  of  bill.  I  say  tha 
cause  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
going  to  continue  foreign- aid 
on  anything  like  the  scale  tha 
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indicated  by  the  world  situ;  Ltion.  the 
sooner  we  can  set  up  a  piece  o  adminis- 
trative machinery  in  which  we  have  real 
confidence,  so  that  the  Ameri  :an  dollar 
can  be  used  to  the  very  l}est  i  dvantage, 
the  better  it  will  be  not  only  fo '  ourselves 
but  for  recipient  countries.  However, 
as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerne(  ,  it  is  de- 
signed to  meet  what  is  in  eflec  an  emer- 
gency situation,  an  emerttenc]  situation 
brought  about  by  two  things :  First,  a 
terrifically  severe  winter  las ;  year  in 
northern  Europe,  followed  by  a  drought 
such  as  Europe  had  not  seen  n  the  last 
100  years,  thereby  reducing  very  mate- 
rially northern  Europe's  indigi  nous  food 
supply.  Second,  the  resourc  es  which 
the  nations — particularly  Ital  ',  Austria. 
and  France — might  have  hac  available 
to  them  in  prewar  times  wit^  which  to 
meet  this  particular  catastrop  le  are  not 
available  to  them.  They  hav>  come  to 
the  end  of  their  dollar  resourc  ^. 

The  purpose  of  thi.s  bill  is  o  make  it 
possible  for  those  nations  dur  ng  an  in- 
terim period  of  time  to  secure  enough 
food  to  keep  their  people  e\en  at  the 
low-ration  level  they  are  now  on  and  to 
get  enough  fuel  so  that  they  i  lay  main- 
tain their  industries  without  n  ass  unem- 
ployment and  the  resultant  s(  cial  dislo- 
catlbns  that  come  from  mass  memploy- 
ment. 

The  details  of  this  bill  wi  1  be  gone 
into  during  the  period  of  gene  al  debate. 
so  I  do  not  want  to  address  myself  to 
those  now.  I  do  want  to  addi  ess  myself 
to  one  phase  of  this  relief  or  r  ?construc- 
tion  operation  that  I  think  is  very  gen- 
erally misunderstood. 

There  have  been  questions  j  sked  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  program  upc  n  our  own 
price  level  in  the  United  Sta  es.  They 
are  entirely  fair  questions. 

I  fully  agree  with  every  Member  of 
this  House  who  feels  our  prima  ry  respon- 
sibility is  to  maintain  our  owi  economy 
on  a  strong  and  high  level.  1 1  link  there 
is  a  very  general  lack  of  knowledge  as 
to  where  this  European  relle  program 
fits  into  the  over-all  picture  Let  me 
cite  some  figures.  In  the  flr;t  quarter 
of  1947.  the  second  quarter  of  1947.  and 
the  third  quarter  of  1947  w<  exported 
from  the  United  States  at  a  ra  ;e  averag- 
ing better  than  $19.000.000.00(  per  year. 
That  is  the  rate  at  which  we  e  (ported  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  workL  The  area 
of  the  16  nations  of  Europe  ^  fhich  met 
in  Paris  last  summer  received  !  ibout  one- 
third  of  that  total.  In  other  words, 
these  nations  who  are  running  out  of 
dollars  with  which  to  buy  thei  r  raw  ma- 
terial and  food  requirements  re  ceived  less 
than  one-third  of  the  total  exp  }rts  which 
went  out  of  the  United  Sta  es  during 
that  9  months'  period.    The  r«  st  went  to 


Canada,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  Cuba. 
Mexico.  Central  America.  South  America. 
South  Africa.  India,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
8pt?aker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

IdT.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRBSEN.  Is  It 
not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  food  which 
wa>  exported  went  to  the  western  Eu- 
rof-ean  countries  during  that  period? 

Mr.  HERTER.  Yes;  I  am  coming  to 
that  Item  in  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  am  Very  glad  to  yield 
to  nhe  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEI.I..  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  figures  on  how  much  of  those  ex- 
ports went  to  Russia  or  her  satellites 
during  that  period? 

Mr.  HERTER.  No;  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  the  exact  proportion,  but  I 
hope  I  can  give  the  full  break-down  on 
that  as  well  as  the  commodity  break- 
downs before  debate  on  thla  bill  Is  over. 

»fr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  break-down  on 
these  figures  is  in  the  hearings  on  page 
124.  I  bel  eve.  if  my  recollection  serves 
me.  Mr.  Harriman  gave  u$  the  figures 
on  the  amount  sent  to  Russia  and  the 
satellite  countries. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Was  that  the  amount 
for  the  year  1946  or  the  first  9  months 
of  1947? 

Mr.  LODGE.  For  1946  and  the  first 
9  months  of  1947. 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  know  that  the  fig- 
ures were  given  for  the  amoimts.  but  I 
am  also  trying  to  get  them  by  commodi- 
ties. The  reason  I  am  emphasizing  that 
point  is  that  in  many  cases  we  in  the 
Congress  have  been  accused  of  being  re- 
sponsible for  Inflation  because  of  the 
amount  of  money  we  have  voted  for  for- 
eign relief.  It  is  not  the  money  for  for- 
eign relief,  assuming  that  one  bases  in- 
flation entirely  upon  the  foreign  demand, 
that  is  responsible  for  this.  During  the 
war  period  we  spent  a  great  many  dollars 
in  u  great  many  areas  of  the  world. 
Those  dollars  were  spent  abroad  and 
could  not  in  turn  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods,  because  during  the  war 
period  we  were  unable  to  supply  goods. 
Those  dollars  are  now  coming  back  to 
the  United  States  and  are  purchasing 
goods  In  this  country.  It  is  that  ac- 
cumulation, the  war  accumulation  of 
dollars,  that  is  responsible  for  the  export 
phase  of  our  inflationary  cycle. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Before  we  recessed 
last  summer,  the  President  asked  us  to 
extend  the  authority  to  limit  exports. 
My  recollection  is  we  granted  that  au- 
thority. Is  it  not  true  that  these  exports 
which  have  been  going  to  countries  out- 
side of  the  so-called  aid  or  need  area 
might  have  been  controlled  and  curtailed 
by  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion if  they  had  seen  fit  to  do  so? 

Mr.  HERTER.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct.  That  is  just  the  point  that  I 
was  coming  to. 
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We  extended  export  controls  last  year. 
That  export  control  power  was  without 
any  limitation  whatsoever.  It  allowed 
the  President  through  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  control  all  exports  from  the 
United  States  by  administrative  fiat,      i 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  that  authority  is 
imlimited  yet.  is  it  not?  j 

Mr.  HERTER.  That  Is  still  vmlimitec. 
The  power  expires  in  February  1948,  but 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  extended,  if 
not  strengthened. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBSION.    Does  that  power  ex 
tend  to  exports  going  to  Russia? 

Mr.  HERTER.  It  applies  to  all  ex 
ports  from  the  United  States,  regardless 
of  the  commodity  or  the  quantity  or  use 
to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  point  must  be  emphasized, 
because  today  we  are  beginning  debate 
on  a  bill  which  takes  up  only  a  very  small 
segment  of  the  over-all  problem,  and  a 
segment  of  this  over-all  problem  that  to 
my  mind  is  very  definitely  in  our  interest 
to  fulflU. 

The  committee  with  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  associated  this  summer  had 
three  subcommittees,  dealing  with  three 
of  the  countries  which  are  involved  in 
this  bill.  One  on  Prance  and  the  Lo\n 
Countries,  headed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Wol- 
VERTON];  another  dealing  with  Italy. 
Greece,  and  Trieste,  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Jenkins];  and  a  third  which  dealt  with 
the  Austrian  problem,  as  well  as  the 
German  problem,  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Case]. 

Insofar  as  the  first  two  of  those  sub- 
committees are  concerned,  they  worked 
day  and  night  when  they  returned  to 
this  country  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
problems  within  those  countries,  partic- 
ularly France  and  Italy,  because  we  knew 
we  would  be  called  upon  to  report  on 
those  two  countries  in  connection  with 
this  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Hn- 
TER]  has  expired. 

Mr.  ATJ.EN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  the  balance  of 
the  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  think  I  understood 
the  gentleman  to  speak  about  this  power 
of  the  President  to  curtail  shipments 
abroad.  The  gentleman's  party  is  in 
power.  If  they  want  to  stop  that  au- 
thority they  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  HERTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  We  gave  the  admin- 
istration that  power  at  its  request,  to 
be  executed  as  an  administrative  matter. 
The  fact  is  that  the  administration  did 
not  choose  to  use  it.    Hence,  I  charge. 


and  I  think  correctly,  that  much  of  the 
high-price  situation  in  this  country  to- 
day Is  their  responsibility,  for  failiu-e  to 
exercise  export  controls  that  they  asked 
for,  and  the  best  evidence  of  that  is  that 
in  the  last  few  days,  since  some  of  us 
have  been  talking  about  It,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  now  announces  the  addi- 
tion of  some  36  items  on  the  export^ 
control  list. 

Mr.  HERTER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  that  that  export-control 
power  could  have  been  used.  If  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  inflationary  situation 
Is  being  placed  on  the  excessive  exports 
from  this  country,  those  could  at  any 
time  have  been  controlled  during  the  last 
8  or  9  months. 

But  to  return  to  the  reports  of  these 
committees  on  the  countries  principally 
Involved,  those  subcommittees,  unani- 
mously, and  the  full  committees,  unani- 
mously, approving  their  reports,  recom- 
mended substantially  the  degree  of  aid 
that  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  that  has 
been  reported  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Our  committee  con- 
sisted of  a  group  of  Members  represent- 
ing various  different  committees  in  the 
House  who  made  as  conscientious  a  study 
as  any  group  could  make.  The  Speaker 
could  not  have  appointed  a  better  com- 
mittee than  he  did.  to  try  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  and  to  try  to  relate  what  appeared 
to  be  the  minimum  needs  of  certain  for- 
eign nations  with  what  the  United  States 
could  properly  apply  to  those  needs  with- 
out impairing  its  domestic  economy. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  and  based  upon 
those  reports,  that  I  feel  this  present  bill 
that  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  deserves  the 
most  serious  and  ssmtipathetic  consider- 
ation.       

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Does  the  gentleman 
intend  to  offer  his  bill  by  way  of  amend- 
ment to  take  care  of  machinery? 

Mr.  HERTER.  No.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion which  every  member  of  our  com- 
mittee felt  ought  to  be  set  up  in  order  to 
give  proper  administration  to  relief,  is 
now  in  the  form  of  a  bill  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  I  have 
been  advised  that  hearings  will  be  held 
on  it  Just  as  soon  as  this  matter  is 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  referred  something  to  the 
recommendations  by  these  two  subcom- 
mittees. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  com- 
mittees stated  what  the  requirements 
would  be.  without  having  in  mind  a  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress  and  making  rec- 
ommendations? 

Mr.  HERTER.  That  Is  correct.  They 
were  an  analysis  erf  the  over-all  figures. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  subcommit- 
tees pointed  out  that  there  were  very 
definite  needs.  In  addition  to  that  there 
were  some  real  corrections  made  In  the 
figure.s  on  availability  within  those  coun- 
tries, which  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  adopted. 


I  am  hoping  that  in  the  debate  on  thl« 
matter  we  are  not  going  to  be  led  astray 
by  a  lot  of  red  hen-ings.  The  only  ques- 
tion before  us  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
give  this  particular  amount  of  aid  and 
do  it  both  to  relieve  hunger  and  unem- 
plojmient  and  in  our  own  self-interest,  do 
It  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  creattj 
a  situation  in  western  Europe  and  per- 
haps in  China  which  will  be  beneficial  to 
us  from  the  point  of  view  of  maintaining: 
friends  under  free  governments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired; 
all  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  FiUnoi-s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  "House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4604)  to  promote  world  peace 
and  the  general  welfare,  national  Inter- 
est, and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  aid  to  certain  foreign 
countries. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4604)  providing 
emergency  foreign  aid,  with  Mr.  Mich- 
BNER  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  EatorI 
is  recognized  for  6  hours,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Bloom]  for  € 
hours. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
make  an  announcement — and  I  hope 
everyone  will  pay  attention  to  this — as 
to  the  time.  On  this  side  we  have  6 
hours.  I  have  decided — and  apparently 
it  has  met  with  the  acquiescence  of  my 
folks— that  we  will  divide  this  time— half 
to  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  of  whom 
I  am  one,  and  half  to  the  opponents.  I 
hope  now  and  pray  that  no  one  this  time 
will  accuse  me  of  trying  to  keep  any  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  ex- 
pressing themselves  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

We  are  going  to  allot  this  time  as  Mem- 
bers come  here  and  ask  for  it — first  come, 
first  served;  and  I  am  going  to  ask  now 
my  dear  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr.  Hoffman] 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Very  dear  friend. 

Mr.  EATON.  My  very  dear  friend, 
who  was  greatly  grieved  last  time  over 
the  matter 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    And  I  stIU  am 

Mr.  EATON.  How  much  time  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Three  minutes. 

Mr.  EATON.  The  gentleman  wants  3 
minutes.  Thank  God  for  the  shortness 
of  the  period. 

I  have  one  further  announcement  be- 
fore we  proceed  with  the  program.  My 
beloved  friend  from  Minnesota,  who  is  a 


great  expert  on  food  and  who  has  prob- 
ably consumed  his  full  portion  of  It  In 
his  time,  arranged  to  speak  for  half  an 
hour  under  a  special  order ;  but  since,  so 
the  Record  said,  the  only  person  he  had 
to  hear  him  was  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hoffman  I  he  decided 
that  the  gentleman  needed  no  further 
illumination  on  the  subject  and  he  asked 
to  be  transferred  to  this  progran^.  So, 
after  I  introduce  my  distinguished  col- 
league at  my  right  to  explain  this  bUl  I 
am  then  going  to  put  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  on  for  15  minutes  on  the  pro- 
ponents' side  and  IS  minutes  on  the  op- 
ponents' side  so  that  he  will  have  a 
chance  to  do  what  most  of  us  are  now 
doing  on  tWs  subject,  face  north  and 
south. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  make  the  same  annoimdement  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  Just 
made.  The  time  on  this  side  will  be 
divided  the  same  way,  one-half  to  the 
opponents  and  the  other  half  to  the 
proponents  of  the  bill.  May  I  say  also 
that  the  Members  who  wish  to  speak  on 
one  side  or  the  other  should  Immediately 
ask  for  time,  so  we  will  know  how  to 
arrange  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.    With  pleasure. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  said 
he  is  going  to  divide  the  time  equally. 
Then  he  said  he  would  s^eld  IS  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  to  be 
used  on  one  side,  then  15  on  the  other. 
Is  he  going  to  divide  it  that  way  or  Is  he 
going  to  charge  the  30  minutes  up  to  the 
opponents  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  EATON.  Only  in  this  particular 
case  on  account  of  the  extreme  anxiety 
of  the  gentleman  to  give  us  the  full  bene- 
fit of  his  views  on  food. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  our  great  need 
for  it. 

Mr.  EATON.  And  our  great  need  for 
it.    Is  the  gentleman  satisfied? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  the  gentleman 
states.  That  Is  due.  perhaps,  to  my  own 
Ignorance. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  am  glad  to  have  pene- 
trated the  Stygian  gloom  of  the  gentle- 
man's mind  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  think  I  know  how 
I  am  going  to  vote,  but  I  have  found 
many  times  the  gentleman  did  not  know. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  expect  the  gentleman 
will  vote  for  the  bill  and  speak  against  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Well,  while  many 
are  laughing,  may  I  say  that  there  is 
not  a  Member  of  this  House  who  does 
not  know  what  my  position  Is.  It  Is  al- 
ways quite  clear,  even  though  it  might  be 
mistaken.  The  gentleman  may  do  as  do 
some,  speak  on  one  side  and  vote  on  the 
other.  The  gentleman  knows  very  well 
I  will  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
matter  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  15  minutes 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  VoRTS]  who  has,  like  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  given  an  immense 
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amount  of  time  and  work  In  the  pre  m 


to 


sut 


ration  of  this  bill,  to  explain  the  bU 
the  House. 

Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  Urst 
point  to  explain  on  this  bill  arises 
of  this  situation:  Apparently  a  substkn 
Ual  majority  of  the  Members  of  C  )n 
gress  b  in  favor  of  doing  something  on 
Interim  aid  in  the  critical  situation  t  lat 


us.  but   there  are  two  points 
One  is  that  whatever  we  do  is 


right  If  this  is  merely  another  hung?r- 
and-cold  relaef  emergency  bill.  '  he 
other  view  is  that  what  we  do  is  all  ri  ;ht 
only  if  this  is  part  of  a  long-time  pol  cy. 
I  happen  to  belong  to  those  who  iipld 
this  latter  view. 

This  is  the  third  emergency  relief  bill 
we  have  had  on  the  floor  of  Congress  in 
1947.  To  go  back  to  what  we  hean  I  a 
year  ago.  I  have  had  enough  of  onjer 
gency  relief  legislation. 

However,  this  bill  resolves  this  chn 
flict  as  l)etween  those  who  want  merely 
a  short -time  proposition  that  commits  us 
to  nothing  and  a  bill  that  is  a  part  o  r  a 
long-time  proposition,  by  two  provisii  »ns 
in  the  bilL  It  is  provided  in  section!  12 
of  the  bill,  page  8: 

ThU  act,  however,  thall  not  Imply  iny 
pTMent  or  future  obligation  to  give  aid  to 
any  foreign  country,  nor  atiall  it  imply  or 
guarantee  tl>«  aTaUAbUlty  of  any  spe4fic 
commodities. 


In  short,  we  are  promising  nothing 
anybody  by  passing  this  bill.    On 
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other  hand,  the  bill  takes  care  of  th  )se 
who  feel  that  this  should  be  the  first  s  ep 
tn  a  longer  program  by  a  provision — s^c 
tkm  IS  on  page  10 — as  follows: 

The  peraotinel,  records,  and  funda  jto- 
vided  for  the  purpoaes  of  carrying  out  t  tits 
act  shall  iM  transferred  to  the  adminlst  ra- 
ttoa  at  any  organiaatKin  for  general  foreign 
aid  which  Congrim  "may^proylde. 

Thus,  the  bill  provides  for  merger  in 
any  long-term  program  enacted,  il- 
though  it  contaitLs  no  long-term  or  she 't 
term  commitment  to  any  country. 

We  thus  find  that  the  two  views  ire 
not  inconsistent.  In  the  first  place,  of 
course,  this  does  deal  with  a  very  seri(  us 
emergency  abroad,  an  emergency  p 
cipitated  not  only  by  war  devastati  )n. 
not  only  by  unprecedented  weather  c<  n- 
ditions.  freezing  last  winter,  and  a  terr  fie 
drought  this  year  that  made  crop  ft  il- 
ures  all  over  western  Europe,  but  an 
emergency  deliberately  precipitated  by 
Communist  infiltration  and  action.  So 
there  is  an  emergency. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  realize  that  a  ny 
long-term  program  must  consider  the 
situation  that  we  find  at  the  time  in  th'  se 
countries  and  at  home,  and  must  rot 
bleed  this  country  white,  and  therefore 
any  long-term  program  must  be  flexi  )le 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  immedijite 
situation  in  this  country  as  well  as  ibe 
current  situation  in  other  countries. 

On  page  5  of  the  hearings  Secretary 
Mar.<;hall.  in  discussing  the  long-te  m 
program,  brotight  out  this  point: 

The  program  of  t7nlted  States  support  i  in 
achieve  its  objective  only  If  It  la  kept  resp(  n- 
siT«  ta  dMOCtaag  sittiatlons  and  varying  s\  p- 
ply  eoBtttlana. 

So.  those  who  feel  that  by  doing  sonle 
thing  here  Congress  is  committing  its  slf 
to  a  long-term  program  in  which  it  4lll 


tie  its  hands  in  advance  need  hate  no 
fear.  The  Secretary  of  State  does  not 
intend  to  recommend  such  a  program, 
and  if  he  does.  I  predict  that  no  com- 
mittee of  this  House  would  bring  such  a 
program  to  the  floor.  Any  long-term 
plan  must  provide  for  periodical  review 
of  our  resources,  and  foreign  perform- 
ance as  well  as  needs.  We  will  never 
authorize,  appropriate,  or  commit  any 
gigantic  long-term  sum  all  at  once. 

This  is  not  just  a  relief  proposition  for 
starving  peoi^e;  it  is  not  merely  a  gift. 
This  bill,  in  its  purpose  clause,  provides 
that  it  is  not  only  to  relieve  hunger  and 
cold,  but  also  to  prevent  economic  retro- 
gression. There  are  probably  a  billion 
people  in  the  world  who  are  hungrier 
than  the  people  of  France  and  Italy.  I 
question  whether  we  would  be  justified 
solely  on  the  basis  of  hunger  in  provid- 
ing for  those  two  countries  at  this  time. 

Let  us  remember  this:  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  keep  those  countries  from  eco- 
nomic collapse.  This  is  a  balance  of 
payments  bill.  What  do  we  mean  by 
balance  of  payments?  Suppose  a  shoe- 
maker has  $20  and  he  needs  $10  for 
groceries,  $10  for  leather,  and  $10  for 
rent.  If  we  furnish  him  $10  for  gro- 
ceries we  are  making  his  $20  available 
for  his  other  needs.  We  would  arrive 
at  the  same  result  if  we  paid  his  rent 
or  if  we  furnished  him  his  leather  to  go 
on  with  his  trade.  It  is  more  appealing 
to  us,  and  it  is  a  great  necessity  that  we 
furnish  food  and  heat  which  accounts 
for  about  $484,000,000  out  of  the  amounts 
in  these  estimates.  But,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  what  we  are  doing  is  meeting 
dollar  deficitv";,  dollars  which  are  neces- 
sary if  these  coimtries  are  not  to  ret- 
rogress. 

This  is  not  a  direct  gift  proposition. 
If  this  shoemaker  I  have  mentioned  were 
furnished  $10  for  leather  but  told  that 
he  must  deposit  the  proceeds  of  his  shoe- 
making  business  to  the  order  of  the  per- 
son who  furnished  him  the  $10,  he  might 
be  very,  very  thankful  but  he  would  not 
consider  that  to  be  an  unconditional 
gift.  Not  only  are  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  so-called  relief  commodities 
impounded  subject  to  joint  account  until 
June  30.  and  thereafter  to  the  sole  con- 
trol of  the  American  Congress,  but  there 
are  ten  strings  tied  to  the  relief,  which 
you  will  find  in  section  5  of  this  bill. 
They  are  strings  that  those  who  have 
been  abroad  and  seen  the  present  relief 
program  operate  believe  to  be  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  this  reUef  does  not 
go  down  the  rat  hole,  that  this  balance 
of  payments  does  not  leave  these  coun- 
tries in  the  same  condition  again,  that 
they  start  to  provide  for  themselves,  and 
that  they  distribute  our  relief  properly. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  clear  up  that  bal- 
ance of  payments  proposition,  because 
it  was  earlier  stated,  not  here  but  before 
the  committee,  that  Prance  owes  Bel- 
gium $45,000,000  and  owes  Brazil  $10.- 
000.000.  Is  it  the  idea  in  the  balance  of 
payments  that  we  are  to  provide  in  this 
legislation  for  the  payment  of  those  sums 
to  those  countries  for  Prance? 


Mr.  VORYS.  We  do  not.  I  believe 
the  amounts  were  $17,000,000  and 
$3,000,000.  They  add  up  to  $20,000,000 
that  Prance  owes  other  countries. 
Prance  also  has  obligations  to  the  Inter- 
national Bank.  Prance  intends  to  meet 
those  obligations  out  of  its  other  dollar 
availability.  None  of  the  money,  none 
of  the  supplies  under  this  bill,  according 
to  the  justifications  presented  by  the 
State  Department,  are  to  go  for  any  such 
purpose.  All  of  the  supplies  set  up  as  the 
needs  to  be  met  under  this  bill  are  within 
the  same  classification  as  the  relief  sup- 
plies which  we  authorized  under  Public 
84,  the  relief  assistance  bill,  earlier  in 
the  year.  But  we  must  not  kid  ourselves 
that  if  we  furnish  relief  supplies  these 
other  countries,  through  their  balance 
of  payments,  will  not  meet  other  items 
they  feel  necessary,  and  in  that  calcu- 
lation we  are  going  to  use  our  good  in- 
fluence to  have  them  not  spend  their 
dollar  availabilities  on  items  we  consider 
unnecessary.  However,  when  we  are 
attempting  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
a  foreign  nation,  we  should  give  due 
weight  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
refuse  to  pay  their  international  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  says  this  is 
not  an  outright  gift.  Did  not  the  gentle- 
man mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  gift  with 
conditions  attached,  that  since  the  entire 
fund  is  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
to  whom  the  grant  is  made,  not  one  dime 
returning  to  us,  it  is,  in  effect,  an  out- 
right grant? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  the  statement 
the  gentleman  made,  that  it  is  a  gift  but 
with  conditions  attached,  is  perhaps  as 
good  a  description  as  I  gave  of  it. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will   the   gentleman   >ield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  win  the  gentle- 
man inform  me  what  constitutional  au- 
thority the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  to  make  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  examined  into  that 
question,  and  found  that  the  first  time 
it  was  raised  was  in  connection  with  the 
Japanese  earthquake  contribution  back 
in  1923,  when  our  Attorney  General,  be- 
longing to  the  gentleman's  party  and 
mine,  passed  on  it.  The  question  came 
up  first  in  our  committee  since  I  have 
been  here  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  Polish  relief  recommended  by  ex- 
President  Hoover  in  1940,  I  believe.  It 
was  reviewed  again  twice  this  year. 
There  is  no  specific  case  on  the  subject, 
because  under  the  situation,  which  every 
lawyer  will  understand,  there  is  no  way 
in  which  a  case  can  arise  where  the  pre- 
cise point  can  be  litigated,  but  constitu- 
tional textbooks  and  the  dicta  of  judges, 
like  Stone  and  others,  which  we  had  in 
the  memorandum  before  us.  show  that 
when  the  appropriations  are  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  this  country  or  for  its 
national  defense  such  appropriations  are 
justified.  In  my  judgment,  unless  every 
Member  of  this  House  feels  that  this  is 
for  the  general  welfare  of  his  own  coun- 
try and  for  the  defense  of  his  own  coun- 
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try.  he  is  not  justified  in  voting  for  this 
bill.  I  feel  that  this  legislation  clearly 
qualifies  under  those  constitutional  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  in  other  words, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman  is  qual- 
ifying the  authority  of  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  to  make  this  appropria- 
tion under  the  general-welfare  clause 
and  the  clause  for  the  common  defense  of 
the  Nation? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  Is  right.  That  is 
my  judgment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  other  body,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  made  the  statement 
that  this  bill  provides  $145,000,000  to  pay 
for  Imports  going  to  Prench  North 
Africa.  He  also  made  the  statement  that 
$10,000,000  was  provided  in  this  bill  to 
pay  a  debt  of  Prance  to  Brazil,  and  $30.- 
000,000  to  pay  an  old  debt  of  France  to 
Belgium.  As  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man here  this  morning,  he  said  that  that 
was  not  correct.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  error  when  he  made  that  state- 
ment on  the  floor  in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  VORYS.  As  I  explained,  none 
of  the  proceeds  of  this  appropriation  will 
go  to  pay  either  of  those  items.  But  the 
paying  for  relief  supplies  for  these  coun- 
tries, relief  being  in  quotations,  because 
the  relief  definition  is  quite  broad,  the 
paying  for  relief  supplies  does  make  it 
possible  for  the  country  in  question  to 
spend  its  dollar  assets  to  pay  other  debts. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  the  difference  between  balance 
of  payments  on  the  one  hand  and  ex- 
cess of  imports  over  exports  on  the  other 
hand? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  they  involve  the 
same  things.  The  balance  of  dollar  pay- 
ments means  that  if,  for  instance,  the 
exports  of  a  country  and  its  other  in- 
visible assets,  such  as  tourist  travel,  in- 
come from  outside  investments,  and  so 
forth,  are  insufficient  to  produce  dollars 
enough  to  pay  for  its  necessary  Imports 
In  dollars,  then  you  have  a  deficit  which 
causes  a  deficit  balance  of  dollar  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Then  if  the  excess 
of  imports  included  a  lot  of  luxuries, 
that  would  depreciate  the  dollar  pur- 
chasing power  for  necessaries,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  Is  perfectly  true, 
and  we  certainly  should  not  permit  that. 
We  should  make  arrangements  so  that 
these  countries  do  not  waste  away  their 
dollar  availabilities  by  Importing  lux- 
uries. So  far  as  the  evidence  showed, 
they  were  not  doing  that.  They  were 
down  to  hardpan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
five  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  There  are  three  reasons 
urged    for    the    consideration    of    this 


measure.  One  is  the  humanitarian 
reason,  to  relieve  hunger  and  cold.  I 
will  leave  others  to  dwell  on  that  as,  in 
my  judgment,  that  would  be  an  insuf- 
ficient reason  for  taking  care  of  the 
needs  of  only  three  countries,  and  the 
partial  needs  of  a  fourth  country  at 
this  time.  In  addition  to  the  humani- 
tarian reason,  there  is  an  economic  con- 
sideration. If  we  had  conditions  of 
peace  and  progress,  a  recovered  Europe 
and  a  recovered  China  would  be  very 
good  customers  of  ours  with  whom  we 
could  do  many,  many  millions  and  even 
billions  of  dollars  of  profitable  business. 
Western  Europe  is  never  going  to  be 
able  to  produce  enough  food  for  Itself. 
It  will  not  be  many  years  before  we  will 
have  agricultural  surpluses.  It  would  be 
good  business  for  us  to  have  customers 
who  could  take  off  our  hands  our  agricul- 
tural surpluses  in  return  for  things  that 
we  need.  China  has  needs  which  we  can 
fill  with  great  profit  if  we  had  condi- 
tions of  peace  and  progress  and  those 
countries  were  recovering. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third  considera- 
tion. Why  is  it  we  do  not  have  con- 
ditions of  peace?  We  have  involved  in 
this  bill  a  consideration  of  security,  of 
national  defense.  Por  the  first  time 
since  the  end  of  the  war  our  committee 
has  brought  to  you  the  official  Army 
estimates  of  the  strength  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  and  of  the  free  European 
forces  and  the  satellite  forces  and  our 
forces.  You  will  find  them  on  pages  12 
and  13  of  our  report.  We  also  show  the 
disposition  of  those  forces.  You  will  find 
that  the  Soviets  have  99  divisions  aimed 
toward  the  West.  The  satellities  have 
a  hundred  divisions.  As  opposed  to 
them,  there  is  one  American  division,  the 
Pirst  Infantry  Division,  in  Germany,  and 
104  divisions  of  the  12  free  European 
countries.  Those  figures  lead  different 
people  to  different  conclusions.  The  un- 
questioned fact  that  there  Is  the  pos- 
sibility of  immediate  military  aggression 
makes  one  group  say,  "Well,  the  Inevi- 
table is  sp  inevitable,  the  conquest  by  mili- 
tary power  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  so  clear 
that  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  relax 
and  enjoy  it  and  spend  billions  on  count- 
less billions  making  ourselves  militarily 
strong,  isolated  here  at  home."  The 
other  viewpoint  is  taken  by  those  who 
realize  that  our  first  line  of  defense  con- 
stitutes the  forces  of  those  104  free 
European  divisions,  and  that  it  is  quite 
important  not  to  permit  the  economies 
of  those  free  European  countries  to 
deteriorate  to  the  place  where  they  can 
no  longer  supjwrt  their  necessary  defense 
forces.  I  believe  that  is  an  element  in- 
volved In  this  bill. 

While  I  was  hundreds  of  miles  behind 
the  iron  curtain  this  fall  and  realized 
this  overwhelming  Soviet  military  su- 
periority, it  kept  occurring  to  me,  "Why 
don't  they  move?  They  have  the  troops 
on  the  ground.  They  could  win  the 
fight  locally.  Why  don't  they  move  in?" 
In  studying  that  question.  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  just  two  answers.  The 
answer  is  not  that  they  love  us  so  much. 
The  answer  Is  not  that  they  hate  war 
so  much.  The  answer  is  not  that  they 
love  the  European^  countries.  The 
answer  Is,  one,  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
two.  the  fear  of  the  tremendous  eco- 


nomic power  of  this  country,  once  we 
launch  into  full-fledged  warfare.  There- 
fore, what  should  be  our  policy?  Our 
policy  should  be  not  to  yield  another 
inch  by  way  of  appeasement,  or  another 
jot  of  a  principle  by  way  of  appease- 
ment, but  to  stand  up  in  the  battle  of 
principles  and  argue  those  out.  'fhefl, 
our  second  step  should  be  to  do  what  we 
can  to  maintain  the  economies  of  our 
friends  of  the  free,  democratic  nations, 
without  bleeding  ourselves  white.  We 
must  not  fall  into  the  trap  that  the 
Soviets  have  set  for  us,  by  bleeding  our- 
selves white  through  too  many  emer- 
gency, extravagant,  and  expensive  op- 
erations. It  is  their  definite  policy  first 
to  prevent  our  aiding  those  countries, 
and  second,  to  nake  any  aid  we  render 
as  expensive  and  ineffective  as  possible. 
I  do  not  believe  their  policy  should  con- 
trol our  policy.  We  must  go  ahead  and 
render  aid  we  can  afford  to  those  who 
need  It  and  who  can  be  helpful  in  this 
world-wide  struggle  so  as  to  have  them 
ready  for  all  eventualities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  VORYS.  What  are  those  eventu- 
alities? I  hope  the  eventuality  is  that 
when  the  Soviets  see  that  we  are  not 
backing  down  any  place,  that  we  intend 
to  use  our  economic  power,  our  tnoral 
power,  and  our  military  power  to  prevent 
aggression  and  expansion,  that  we  will 
then  have  an  era  of  peace.  But  if  the 
situation  should  develop  so  that  under 
article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Agree- 
ment there  comes  an  invasion  of  a  free 
nation  by  armed  force  and  that  nation 
ha?  the  right  and  the  duty  to  defend 
itself,  and  other  nations  have  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  aid  in  its  defense,  our 
country  and  other  free  countries  should 
be  ready  to  act. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  was  in 
hopes  that  the  gentleman  would  have 
time  to  explain  that  incentive-goods  sec- 
tion in  the  bill. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  incentive-goods  pro- 
viso, which  is  found  in  section  3.  Is  a 
provision  under  which  we  can  use  com- 
modities not  in  short  supply  in  this  coun- 
try to  Induce  the  production  in  other 
countries  of  commodities  which  are  In 
short  supply  in  this  country.  Those  who 
have  been  over  there  know  that  the 
farmers  of  Europe  are  hoarding  their 
grain.  There  is  no  more  way  to  bring  it 
out  by  bayonets  over  there  than  there 
is  here — it  might  be  a  little  easier — but 
what  Is  going  to  bring  it  out  Ls  incentive 
goods.  When  the  farmer  can  buy  some- 
thing for  his  money,  he  will  quit  hoard- 
ing his  produce  or  selling  it  on  the  black 
market.  If  cigarettes,  pots  and  pans, 
and  other  things  of  that  kind  not  in 
short  supply  here  but  absolutely  lacking 
over  there  were  made  available  over 
there  in  appropriate  markets,  it  would 
help  develop  not  only  the  production  but 
the  distribution  of  materials  and  com- 
modities which  are  so  badly  needed.  It 
could  be  so  handled  as  to  save  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  money.  Such  an  agree- 
ment is  required  imder  section  5  before 
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ft  cooatry  receivee  mnj  such  Incen  ive 
fOMbi  That,  briefly.  Is  •  descrlptior  of 
th*  inwntive-Roods  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Umc  of  ;he 
f entleman  from  Ohio  has  aftalp  expii  ed. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr,  ^hairthAtt.  I  y  eld 
30  minut€3  to  the  gentleman  from  /la- 
bUhtk  I  Mr.  JasmanI. 

Mr  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  do  lot 
Intend  to  dwell  on  the  situation  in  Eu- 
rope of  which  this  House  and  this  co  m- 
try  have  been  well  advised  and  will  be 
further  adrfsed  In  the  future,  "ou 
know  the  situation  Is  tragic,  you  ki  ow 
there  are  many  people  In  Europe  to<  ay, 
and  that  there  will  be  more  in  Janui  ry. 
who  are  hungry,  cold,  emaciated,  ind 
undernourished.  Tou  know  that  sue  i  a 
condlUcMQ  is  a  fertile  field  for  comt  lu- 
nism:  that,  in  fact,  it  is  the  very  f  eld 
that  Communists  desire  most  and  to  ;he 
continuation  of  which  they  are  anxious 
to  contribute  most.  I  do  want  to  talk 
briefly  about  the  cause  of  those  on- 
dttions. 

It  seems  to  me  It  Is  necessary  tc  go 
back  at  least  to  World  War  I  when  1  Eu- 
rope lost  practically  a  generation.  T  lat 
is  particularly  true,  of  course,  of  Engla  nd. 
which  had  no  conscription  during  :he 
first  2  years  of  that  war.  because  of  wh  Ich 
fact  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  that  1)  nd 
volunteered,  and  practically  all  of  tl*  em 
were  slaughtered  in  battle  during  those 
first  2  years.  The  same  apphes  simili  rly 
to  other  countries,  though  not  so  »- 
tremely  as  to  England.  I  have  freque  nt- 
ly  wondered  if  the  leadership  wMch 
would  have  led  England  out  of  the  slo^  tgh 
of  despond  in  which  she  unfortuna  cly 
finds  herself  today  has  not  slept  in  PI:  in- 
ders  fleld  since  1914  and  1915.  Of  cou  -se. 
the  loss  of  manpower  aad  leadership  d  ir- 
Ing  the  last  war  causes  the  losses  of  ,he 
other  war  to  fade  into  insignificance  by 
comparison.  In  the  case  of  Oerminy 
sererml  million  of  her  men  are  still  p  is- 
oners.  We  saw  many  of  them,  and  t  Jey 
are  very  fortimate.  those  who  are  prisi  »n- 
ers  of  the  coimtries  we  visited.  They  ire 
the  best-fed  Germans  I  saw.  I  do  lot 
know  about  those  who  are  in  Russis :  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  are  net  rly 
so  fortunate. 

Then  there  is  the  destruction  wrou  rht 
by  that  war.  not  only  of  cities,  towns.  ]  nd 
buildings,  but  of  fields,  many  of  wh  ch 
were  literally  churned  with  shells.  Th  ese 
shells  are  still  buried  in  many  of  he 
fields  causing  their  cultivation  to  still  be 
iBpoaHble.  Then  there  is  the  scanity 
of  animals,  practically  all  of  which  w  ?re 
eaten,  driven  away,  or  confiscated  dur  ng 
the  war.  There  is  a  similar  scarcity  of 
farm  tools,  seed  and  fertiliser. 

In  addition  to  that  the  crop,  wh  ch 
would  otherwise  have  been  made  e^  en 
under  those  handicaps,  was  cut  25  tc  50 
percent  due  to  the  terrible  weather  of  Bust 
winter  and  the  drought  which  follow  ed. 
which  was  the  worst  one  suffered  by  Ku- 
rope  in  more  than  a  hundred  years.  E"  ea 
In  the  case  of  that  which  is  produ  td 
great  difBculty  is  involved  in  getting  i  to 
the  dtlcs.  As  the  gentleman  who  i  re- 
ceded me  indicated,  the  farm  people  u-e 
not  soiTerinf  so  much.  Not  only  Is  It  <  If - 
lleult  for  them  to  transport  their  good  to 
the  markets  In  the  cities  but  It  is  o  aly 
natural  for  them  to  board  that  food  wl  len 
they  have  no  respect  for  the  curre  icy 
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they  would  get  If  they  sold  their  products; 
when  every  single  one  of  tijitv^  lives  In 
constant  fear  that  cciamunisiii  will  sweep 
over  tue  ^oilnCry  and  that  whatever 
money  he  might  have  will  either  be  con- 
fiscated, devalued,  or  otherwise  made 
worthless.  Then  there  is  the  waste  of 
the  black  market  and  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  Russia  has  the  bread  baskets 
of  Europe.  I  do  not  know  how  that  hap- 
pened, but  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
Russia  occupies  the  bread  baskets  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  and.  of  course,  a  large 
port  of  the  Balkans  which,  with  Poland, 
also  dominated  by  Russia,  constitutes  the 
real  bread  basket  of  Europe,  is  behind  the 
"iron  curtain." 

Many  of  you  ask:  Are  they  tnring  to 
help  themselves?  and  Why  should  we  as- 
sist them  if  thty  ai'^  not?  I  gained  the 
very  definite  impression,  while  visiting 
22  countries  this  summer,  during  which 
visit  I  could  only  gain  a  bird's-eye  view 
because  of  the  limited  time  in  each  coun- 
try, that  while  there  are  naturally  ex- 
ceptions, by  and  large  the  people  of 
Europe,  not  only  the  leadership  of  the 
countries  but  the  individuals,  are  trying 
diligently  to  help  themselves.  Now  they 
are  not  accomplishing  nearly  what  they 
could  but  for  the  handicaps  to  which 
I  have  referred  and  the  numerous  others 
to  which  reference  could  be  made,  how- 
ever. I  believe  they  are  doing  very  well 
under  the  circumstances. 

Piuthermore.  as  I  understand  it.  the 
first  requirement  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
toward  which  I  consider  this  the  first 
step,  is  that  they  help  themselves,  that 
each  coimtry.  before  it  comes  to  us  for 
assistance,  will  do  whatever  it  can  not 
only  within  its  own  borders  but  for  its 
neighbors. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina.  i 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  think  everyone  in 
America  is  interested  in  getting  food  and 
clothing  to  people  who  are  in  distress. 
I  have  listened  to  previous  speakers  and 
I  have  been  attentive  to  the  gentleman's 
address.  Is  someone  going  to  tell  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Just  the  manner  in  which  food  and 
clothing  are  going  to  get  to  individual 
people;  or  is  this  program  going  to  be 
turned  over  to  someone  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  eventually  to  go 
into  the  black  market,  as  so  much  of  the 
other  goods  that  we  have  sent  to  Europe 
channeled  through  those  markets? 

Now,  is  there  a  program  laid  down  to 
actually  get  this  food  to  the  people  who 
the  gentleman  sajrs  are  suffering?  Do 
we  have  that  program?  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman  discuss  that,  If  he 
wUl. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  will  not  do  so  in 
detail  because  of  my  knowledge  that  an- 
other member  of  the  committee  will. 
But  I  will  briefly  reply  to  the  gentleman 
by  sajring  that  the  goods  must  neces- 
sarily be  timied  over  to  the  countries 
concerned.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  one  country  to  go  into  another  coun- 
try and  effect  such  a  distribution  with- 
out depending  considerably  on  the  local 
goreminent. 


Iifr.  BONNER.  For  instance,  in  China 
it  will  go  to  a  certain  class  of  people,  and 
the  distressed  Chinese  will  never  receive 
it. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  It  wUl  go  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  concerned.  But 
do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  rather 
strenuous  restrictions  have  been  placed 
in  this  bill  as  to  observation  and  inspec- 
tion by  our  people.  We  have,  we  think, 
been  careful  to  take  care  of  that  situa- 
tion in  this  bill,  although  we  cannot  take 
over  absolute  distribution  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  BONNER.  All  the  speeches  on 
this  subject  that  I  have  heard  so  far  are 
just  along  the  same  Une.  Now.  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  as  I  said,  are  greatly 
interested  in  this  material,  that  these 
goods  are  to  reach  into  the  people  who 
are  in  destitute  circumstances.  I  want 
it  to  reach  them.  I  want  to  support  the 
measure,  but  I  do  not  want  to  let  this  go 
over  there  again  and  get  into  the  hands 
of  certain  people  who  use  these  goods  for 
their  own  benefit  and  will  never  reach 
the  people  that  we  preach  back  home  to 
help. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  We  all  share  the  gen- 
tleman's desire. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  think  there  should  be 
an  explanation  of  that  situation  In  this 
House. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Answering  the  gentle- 
man's question,  the  language  on  page  5 
of  the  bill,  section  <e),  requires  any 
country,  before  it  receives  anything,  to 
make  the  following  agreement: 

To  make  available  to  its  people  at  reason- 
able prices,  consistent  with  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  recipient  country,  such  com- 
modities as  it  may  seU  under  the  terms  at 
this  act. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Who  is  going  to  dis- 
tribute it?  The  gentleman  certainly  did 
not  discuss  this  phase.  Are  you  going  to 
set  up  some  program  turning  it  over  to 
the  Salvation  Army,  that  will  get  right 
down  to  the  people,  or  are  you  just  going 
to  turn  this  over  to  a  country  to  do  what- 
ever it  chooses  with  it?  This  oiight  to 
be  developed. 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  will  be  seen  from  a 
reading  of  the  bill  that  the  administra- 
tion of  this  measure  is  to  be  under  the 
Relief  Administration  which  has  acted 
fairly  successfully  since  the  bill  passed 
last  May  31.  The  head  of  it  is  Dick 
Allen,  former  executive,  with  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  and  he  Is  doing  a  very 
good  job  of  making  these  agreements 
with  each  coimtry  and  enforcing  the 
provisions.  A  similar  provision  is  in  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Of  course,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press thorough  agreement  with  the  gen- 
tleman. It  is  mighty  easy,  gentlemen, 
to  criticise  and  say  that  goods  are  going 
down  a  rat  hole,  and  that  we  ought  to  go 
over  there  and  undertake  finite  details  of 
the  distribution,  but  I  want  to  agree 
ftilly  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  In 
the  opinion  that  this  present  relief  pro- 
gram is  being  well  carried  out,  and  I  dis- 
agree that  it  should  be  disrupted  now  and 
a  change  made  for  this  comparatively 
small  item,  particularly  when  we  have 
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the  Marshall  plan  coming  on  later,  and 
particularly  also  when  time  is  of  the 
essence.  Our  country  now  has  an  effl- 
eient  organization  supervising  this  distri- 
bution in  all  of  the  countries  concerned. 
It  would  in  my  opinion  be  ridiculous  to 
ditch  it  and  ask  the  Salvation  Army  to 
set  up  a  new  organization  by  January  1. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Let  me  make  myself 
thoroughly  clear.  I  am  not  questioning 
and  I  am  not  doubting  the  gentleman's 
good  Intentions,  but  so  far  no  speaker 
has  told  us  just  what  the  program  will 
be  about  this,  and  from  the  experience  of 
the  past  we  do  not  want  to  follow  In  that 
footstep. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  told  the  gentleman,  but 
I  will  repeat  that  the  program  will  be 
carried  out  under  Mr.  Allen,  who  has 
charge  of  our  present  relief  program  and 
who  is  evidently  doing  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 
'  Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  On  the 
same  thought  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  brought  out,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  sale  by  these  local  recipient 
governments  to  the  people.  Now,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  the  man  over 
there  who  does  not  have  any  money  with 
which  to  buy?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  that? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  He  is  going  to  get  it 
without  money. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Does  It  say 
so? 

Mr.  JARMAN.    I  think  the  act  says  so. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  All  right; 
but  why  do  you  not  spell  It  out? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  bill  carefully  I  think  he  will  find 
It  in  the  minutest  detail.  We  could  not 
spell  out  everything  in  this  bill  that  every 
Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  wanted.  We  spent 
nearly  2  weeks  attempting  to  satisfy  as 
many  as  possible  and  Indulged  in  a  great 
deal  of  entirely  tinnecessary  tweedledum 
and  tweedledee.  If  we  continued  to 
work  on  it  and  spell  out  everything  every 
Member  of  this  House  wants,  everybody 
in  Europe  who  needs  relief  would  be  dead 
before  anything  could  get  there  to  help 
them. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  believe  you  ought  to  spell 
It  out.  so  that  the  hungry  men  can  get  it? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  Is  right,  spell 
it  out  so  the  hungry  people  can  get  It. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Referring  to  page  5, 
subsection  (e).  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  referred,  to  make  available 
these  materials  to  the  people  at  reason- 
able prices,  how  does  the  gentleman  jus- 
tify his  statement  just  now  that  the  poor, 
who  do  not  have  the  money,  will  get 
them  free? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  There  are  many  peo- 
ple In  these  countries  who  have  ample 
currency  of  their  land  but  no  dollars. 
There  Is  no  reason  in  the  world  that  I 
can  conceive  of  why  a  millionaire  In 
Italy  or  France  or  Austria  should  get 
these  goods  free.  They  will  pay  for  them 
In  the  currency  of  their  countries,  since 


they  have  no  dollars  to  pay  for  them,  but 
the  man  who  Is  indigent  v;ill  not  pay. 
The  gentleman  will  note  tnat  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  placed  in  a  special  fund, 
much  of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  used 
for  further  relief  to  the  indigent. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  Tennessee.  For  the 
benefit  of  some  Members  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  serving  on  the 
committee  that  considered  this  legisla- 
tion, do  you  have  any  communication 
of  any  kind  from  any  foreign  countries 
making  a  request  for  any  kind  of  relief? 
Where  is  that  cablegram?  What  oflBcial 
body  in  any  foreign  country  has  request- 
ed this  aid?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  are 
forcing  this  aid  upon  those  countries? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Has  the  gentleman 
ever  heard  of  the  Paris  Conference,  the 
deliberations  of  which  were  carried  in 
the  press  and  the  radio  very  generally 
a  few  months  ago? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  Tennessee.  I  have 
heard  of  numerous  conferences,  but  I 
have  not  seen  any  evidence  or  any  rec- 
ords or  any  official  commimications  to 
this  Congress  from  any  foreign  country. 

Mn  JARMAN.  I  have  on  my  desk  a 
report  by  the  16  nations  who  partici- 
pated In  the  Paris  Conference,  in  which 
they  request  what  they  think  they  need. 
If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  see  it,  I 
should  be  glad  for  him  to  pei'use  it. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  Tennessee.  Yes;  I 
should  like  to  see  It. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Do  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  any  duty  to  help  re  - 
lieve  the  situation?  I  am  very  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  we  do  have  that  duty, 
from  a  strictly  humanitarian  standpoint. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
never  yet  failed  to  answer  the  call  of 
suffering,  starving  humanity  when  they 
could — and  never  will.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  wish  this  Congress 
to  fail  to  answer  that  call  today. 

However,  that  is  by  no  means  all. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  were  a  debtor 
Nation.  I  believe  we  became  a  creditor 
Nation  during  the  other  World  War. 
There  was  a  time  when  but  for  our  re- 
sources we  might  have  been  in  the  same 
situation  with  which  those  countries  are 
confronted  now,  without  any  suitable  or 
hard  international  currency.  We  have 
proceeded  from  that  to  the  position  of 
the  leading  and  most  powerful  Nation 
of  the  world.  That  position  of  power 
and  leadership  places  a  responsibility  on 
our  shoulders  when  vast  areas  of  the 
world  are  about  to  go  under,  as  is  the 
case  now.  It  prevents  us  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  such  a  near  catastrophe,  so  dan- 
gerous to  world  peace. 

But  is  that  all?  No.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves,  to  our 
country,  and  particularly  to  the  5-year- 
old  boys  who  play  around  the  firesides  In 
the  homes  of  this  coimtry,  and  to  their 
unborn  children,  to  prevent,  if  we  can, 
the  domination  of  the  world  by  com- 
munism, and  the  probable  slaughter  of 
those  5-year-old  boys  on  the  battlefields 
of  world  war  HI  and  IV.  Talk  about 
high  taxes,  ours  are  low  compared  with 
what  future  generations  will  have  to  pay 
if  this  effort  falls  and  the  remainder  of 


the  world  becomes  a  police  state  under 
the  domination  of  Russia.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  the  cost  of  fortifying  this  con- 
tinent and  raising  and  maintaining 
throughout  the  future  a  standing  army 
such  as  no  American  has  ever  thought  of 
in  peacetime.  Yes.  some  Member  of  this 
bodj' — I  do  not  think  he  is  a  member  of 
our  committee — very  appropriately  said 
upon  his  return  from  Europe.  "The  ques- 
tion is.  What  would  It  cost  not  to  save 
Europe?" 

And  even  with  this  tremendous  ex- 
pense, who  can  be  sure  that  we  would  be 
saved  when  we  know  that  Russia  will 
in  time  possess  the  atom  bomb  or  worse. 
Fortify  our  shore  lines  and  our  strategic 
points  as  we  might,  such  fortifications 
would  not  prevent  the  destruction  of  New 
York,  Washington,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco  by  some  future  weapon,  per- 
haps far  more  terrible  than  the  atomic 
bomb. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  foreign 
policy  was  something  the  average  cit- 
izen could  well  afford  to  pay  little  at- 
tention to.  He  could  then  leave  it  to 
the  President,  the  State  Department,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
other  body,  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  this  House,  but  that  time  has 
gone  forever.  Now  our  foreign  policy 
has  entered,  and  sits  around  the  fireside 
of,  every  home  in  this  Nation.  It  plays, 
as  It  were,  with  those  5-year-old  boys  to 
whom  I  have  referred  and  with  the  des- 
tiny of  their  unborn  children. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  greatest  duty, 
perhaps,  is  to  ourselves  and  especially  to 
our  children  and  theirs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  has 
been  through  all  these  hearings  and  he 
is  familiar  with  what  is  in  the  bill.  I 
would  like  to  know  for  my  own  informa- 
tion and  for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  bill  which  would  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  having  scarce  commodi- 
ties such  as  fertilizer,  gas,  and  oil,  and 
so  forth,  sent  overseas  under  this  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  scarcities  exist  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  The  gentleman  doubt- 
less heard  the  President's  message  to  the 
Congress.  If  he  did,  the  gentleman 
knows  that  the  President  dealt  very 
exhaustively  with  that  subject.  How- 
ever, as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  there 
are  other  committees  of  the  Congress; 
and  another  committee,  as  I  understand 
it.  is  considering  that  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter. There  is  no  such  provision  in  this 
bill.  In  other  words,  the  smswer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  "No." 

I  wish  to  comment,  however,  on  the 
gentleman's  reference  to  the  scarcity  of 
fertilizer.  While  it  is  unfortunate  that 
our  farmers  are  unable  to  secure  as  much 
fertilizer  as  they  wish,  and  I  sincerely 
regret  it,  investigation  will  reveal  to  the 
gentleman  that  practically  none  of  the 
shortage  results  from  the  shipment  of 
fertilizer  to  Europe,  He  will  find  on  the 
other  hand  that  practically  all  of  such 
fertilizer  is  being  manufactured  by  war 
plants,  which  would  not  be  in  operation 
except  for  this  emergency.    The  cost  of 
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nitrates  is  so  ^reat  hat 
u)BUii«reiaI  ttnas  would  not  operate  t  lem 
aad  they  would  have  long  since  l«en 
ckMCd  uod  vahmps  disauuitI<Hl  but  for 
this  deBMiM  for  fertilizer.  The  u&  of 
nitrate  recently  Increased  in  the  S  ate 
of  nilnoLs  i.OOO  percent. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen  tle- 
■fta  from  New  York. 

ICr.  COUDERT.  The  gentleman  si  oke 
a  few  moments  ago  about  starva  ion 
and  suffering.  Does  the  gentleman  1  ake 
iBUe  with  the  chairman  of  the  C  im- 
nittee  on  Foreign  Affairs?  Does  he  t  ake 
issue  with  his  dlatiafalalied  colleague 
from  Georgia  aad  with  his  eoQeafoe  f  om 
Minnesota,  all  of  whom  character  zed 
this  as  primarily  a  war  measure  in  the 
cold  war  wi^h  Rusida? 

Mr  JARMAN.  The  gentleman  no<  r  In 
the  well  of  the  Hotise  is  taking  Lssue  ^  1th 
no  one.  He  has  already  .stated  i  hat 
there  are  three  particular  reasons  vhy 
he  MMiiidCTs  thi.s  necessary.  First,  the 
humanitarian  reason:  second,  the  posi- 
tion of  leadership  that  we  occupy  In  the 
world,  and  third,  our  duty  to  curse  ves 
and  especially  to  our  children.  I  am 
challenging  no  one  when  I  make  t  lat 
statement 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Does  the  gentler  lan 
state  that  this  is  an  act  or  a  measur  >  in 
pursyance  of  the  American  policy  of 
stomkif  Russian  aggression  ev<  ry- 
where? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Indeed  It  is.  "his 
might  be  termed  a  defense  measure  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  could  be  proi  er- 
ly  called,  and  I  would  not  call  it.  a  var 
mea.sure.  On  the  contrary  I  prefei  to 
think  of  it  as  a  peace  measure. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Does  the  gentler  lan 
■tree  with  the  gentleman  from  Geoi  gia 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  The  gentleman  fiom 
Oeorfia  spoke  at  length  and  I  did  lot 
hear  aU  of  his  speech,  nor  was  It  my  pi  iv- 
liege  to  hear  that  of  our  able  and  disi  ln> 
fuished  chairman. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Does  the  gentler  lan 
Mrree  that  Russia  could  seize  westjrn 
Europe  in  24  hours? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  No.  I  do  not  agree  \i  1th 
that.  I  do  think  they  could  do  so  in 
3  weeks. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Does  the  gentleman 
take  the  position  that  the  enactment  of 
this  meastire  and  the  carrying  out  of  it3 
terms  will  prevent  the  seizure  of  west  ?rn 
SUrope  by  Communist  partie?;  now  pro- 
motiiv  civil  war  in  France  and  Italy,  t  nd 
if  not.  is  the  gentleman  prepared  to  ca  rry 
the  American  policy  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion and  to  intervene  in  France  «  nd 
Italy  by  force,  if  necessary,  to  prevMit 
the  seizure  of  their  governments  by  Ic  cal 
Communists'  organizations  now  fome  it- 
taff  civil  war? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  take  the  posit  on 
that  the  passing  of  this  legislation  wh  Je. 
of  course,  it  would  not  become  effective 
in  2  weeks,  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
recommended  and  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  considering  it  has  had  a  psyc  lo- 
losteal  effect  which  has  been  very  pot  ^nt 
and  will  continue  to  be  most  effect  ve. 
Hoi  osily  that,  bat  the  Greek-Turk  sh 
bill,  which  was  pasaed  last  spring,    kas 
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had  that  effect.  Russia  has  not  pro- 
gressed in  Eu'ope  since  its  passage.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  gentleman  voted  on 
that. 
Mr.  COUDERT.  I  voted  for  It. 
Mr  JARMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
feel  justly  proud  of  having  cast  a  vote 
that  was  most  effective  in  stopping  the 
spread  of  communism. 

Mr.    MILLETl    of    Connecticut.      Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JARMAN.    I  yield.  i 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  I  efxpect 
to  vote  for  this  bill  and  later  for  the 
Marshall  plan  I  assume  that  we  are 
going  into  thi;;  pro-am  with  the  hope 
that  these  countries  eventually  are  going 
to  be  rehabilitfited.  The  thought  occurs 
to  me  why  we  should  not  look  to  those 
countries,  perhaps  50  or  75  years  from 
now,  especial]}'  for  the  benefit  of  the 
5-year-old  youngster  of  whom  you  spoke. 
for  repayment  Why  should  not  those 
countries  some  day  in  the  distant  future. 
if  and  when  they  are  rehabilitated,  re- 
pay us?  Why  should  not  some  of  the 
countries  now  give  us  commodities  of 
which  they  have  surpluses?  I  have  in 
mind  rubber  and  tin  and  so  forth  that 
we  need  and  of  which  they  now  have 
surpluses.  Why  could  not  an  exchange 
be  worked  out.  not  under  this  bill.  If  not 
now.  in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  While  it  is  not  spelled 
out  in  this  bill.  I  am  of  the  impression 
that  there  is  contemplated  a  sort  of  re- 
verse lend-lease  to  take  care  of  such 
items  as  the  tin  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers  which  ^^ill  contribute  somewhat 
toward  the  end  that  he  has  In  mind. 

Mr.  MILLEF:  of  Connecticut.  The 
gentleman  anti«;ipates  there  will  be  .some 
thought  given  to  that  in  the  so-ealled 
Marshall  plan? 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Yes;  definitely. 
Now,  if  I  may.  I  must  conclude.  Some 
of  you  visited  t>ehind  the  iron  curtain  this 
summer.  I  wish  every  Member  of  this 
House  could  have  done  so,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
describe  the  stilling  pressure,  the  stran- 
gulation that  one  feels  when  he  realizes 
that  every  action  of  his  is  being  observed, 
and  that  every  conversation  is  being 
listened  to.  if  possible;  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  leave  a  secret  document  in  his 
hotel  room,  even  locked  in  a  sxii tease; 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  religion,  or  any  other  free- 
dom in  a  police  state.  I  say  to  you  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  realize  that  con- 
dition and  that  feeling  unless  one  has 
experienced  it.  Very  soon  we  were  able 
to  detect  the  agents  who  were  observing 
us;  young  men  30  or  35  years  old;  bare- 
headed; generally  with  their  hands  In 
their  pockets,  casually  strolling  about  in 
front  of  the  hotel  or  at  the  airport  where 
we  were  congregated,  ostensibly  paying 
no  attention  to  us,  but  by  observing  them 
closely  we  could  see  the  furtive  glances 
at  us  every  minute  or  two.  We  were  told 
that  in  Rumania  our  visit  was  preceded 
by  the  arrival  of  30  of  Russia's  best 
agents,  sent  there,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  us,  but  for  observ. 
ing  those  to  whom  we  talked,  and  doubt- 
less returning  to  them  after  our  depar- 
ture to  put  pressure  on  than,  to  give  them 
the  third  degree,  if  necessary,  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  discussed.     I  certainly 


hope,  my  colleagues,  that  pressure  is  all 
that  those  patriots  had  exerted  on  them. 
Yes.  I  hope  that  imprisonment  is  all; 
because,  as  you  know,  life  is  very  cheap 
behUid  the  "iron  curtain." 

We  heard  in  several  places,  before  we 
reached  Berlin,  of  the  disappearance  of 
16  girl  students  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin the  day  before  their  graduation. 
They  constituted  either  a  class  or  a 
sorority.  They  were  anti-Russian.  I 
thought  It  was  just  a  story  they  were 
telling  on  the  Russians,  but  we  inquired 
of  the  chief  of  our  information  service 
in  Berlin  and  he  said  it  was  not  a  story; 
that  those  girls  did  disappear,  and  no 
one  knows  yet  where  they  are. 

In  Warsaw  we  visited  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Minister.  When  we  entered  we  saw  two 
stenographers  seated  by  him.  That  is. 
we  assumed  they  were  stenographers, 
although  they  were  a  little  old  for  ste- 
nographers. One  of  them  was  baldhead- 
ed.  They  took  notes  diligently,  as  the 
gentleman  is  taking  notes  here,  of  every- 
thing that  was  said.  But  finally  one  of 
them  interrupted  the  interpreter,  cor- 
recting his  Interpretation.  I  saw  when 
our  chairman  asked  the  Deputy  Minister 
a  question,  before  he  would  answer,  one 
of  the  stenographers  would  speak  to  him 
in  Polish  and  then  he  would  answer. 
Henceforth,  one  of  those  stenographers 
would  speak  to  the  Minister  before  he 
answered  practically  eveir  question. 

As  thai  happened,  my  respect  for  the 
Minister  Increased,  and  I  began  to  won- 
der whether  he  was  a  Russian  agent  or 
a  Polish  stooge  as  we  thought  he  was. 

Prom  there  we  went  to  a  luncheon 
with  which  our  Ambas-sador  favored  us, 
and  to  which  he  Invited  several  ranking 
Polish  ofBcials.  We  were  seated  by 
seniority,  as  is  the  custom  on  such  oc- 
casions. I  have  been  around  here  suf- 
ficiently long  to  acquire  a  certain  amount 
of  seniority  and  was  the  senior  Member 
of  the  House  present,  although  I  was 
not  senior  on  that  occasion  because  I  was 
not  a  Republican;  but  I  mean  in  point 
of  service. 

When  I  walked  in  to  this  table  lo  and 
behold  whom  should  I  see — and,  of 
course,  the  Poles  were  seated  by  seniority 
too — whom  should  I  see  sitting  directly 
across  from  me  but  this  baldheaded 
stenographer.  I  looked  at  the  chart  and 
found  that  It  was  Dr.  Sinanovich.  or 
something  like  that.  Then  I  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was 
greater  hope  for  Poland  than  I  had 
feared.  I  became  convinced  that  that 
Deputj  Prime  Minister,  as  I  said,  not  only 
was  probably  not  a  Russian  agent  or  a 
Polish  stooge,  but  possibly  he  was  a 
patriotic  Polish  citizen  who  would  do  his 
duty  towards  his  country  when  he  foimd 
an  opportunity.  If  such  had  not  been  the 
case,  I  concluded  those  stenographers 
with  Ph.  D.  degrees  would  not  be  ob- 
serving him  so  closely. 

Speaking  of  Warsaw,  In  my  opinion 
that  unfortunate  city  ij  the  saddest,  most 
tragic  place  in  the  world  today.  It  is,  I 
believe,  first,  the  most  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed large  city.  I  have  not  seen  Hiro- 
sliima  or  Nagasaki,  the  atomic-bomb 
targets,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  can 
possibly  be  more  completely  destroyed 
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than  Warsaw,  where  one  witnesses  mile 
after  mile  of  absolute  ruin.  Even  worse 
than  the  destruction  there  is  the  way 
that  it  occurred.  Comparatively  little  of 
It  resulted  from  the  conquest  of  Poland 
early  in  the  war.  You  will  recall  that 
she  only  lasted  21  days  and  such  destruc- 
tion would  have  been  impossible  had 
German  guns  and  bombs  been  trained 
on  her  throughout  this  entire  period. 
While  some  of  it  occurred  then,  the  great 
majority  was  deliberately  and  entirely 
unnecessarily  perpetrated  by  the  Ger- 
mans when  they  realized  the  necessity 
of  their  withdrawal.  They  then  de- 
stroyed what  remained  of  that  beautiful 
city,  not  block  by  block,  but  building  by 
building,  by  dynamiting  it.  Nor  is  this 
by  any  means  all  of  the  tragedy.  Per- 
haps even  still  worse  Is  the  treachery  of 
one  of  Poland's  allies. 

You  recall  how  valiantly  the  imder- 
ground  conducted  Itself  throughout  the 
war  under  that  magnificent  patriot.  Gen- 
eral Bors.  You  recall  the  Russians  hav- 
ing cautioned  him  as  they  proceeded  on 
their  victorious  march  through  Poland 
not  to  rise  too  soon  but  to  await  the 
appropriate  time,  iftdicating  to  him,  if 
not  assuring  him,  that  they  would  then 
join  him,  save  Warsaw  and  drive  the 
Germans  away.  General  Bors  did  wait 
until  the  receipt  of  the  Russian  signal, 
which  he  received  by  radio  loudspeaker 
and  dropped  pamphlets.  Yes;  he  and 
his  brave  followers  rose  valiantly,  but 
did  his  Russian  allies  carry  out  their 
agreement?  No;  they  did  not.  Instead 
they  despicably  sat  In  sight  just  across 
the  Vistula  River  and  witnessed  the  de- 
struction of  that  beautiful  old  city  and 
the  slaughter  of  much  of  the  best  citizen- 
ship of  Poland. 

When  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  them 
to  the  coimselor  of  our  Embassy,  who 
was  conducting  me  through  the  ruins,  he 
Ironically  replied:  "They  simply  saved 
themselves  the  trouble."  Think  of  It, 
my  colleagues,  those  treacherous  Rus- 
sians, who  had  promised  to  save  those 
Poles,  simply  saved  themselves  the  trou- 
ble of  slaughtering  them  by  permitting 
the  Germans  to  do  so.  You  see,  the  ex- 
termination of  the  majority  of  that  type 
of  Pole  was  necessary  to  such  Russian 
domination  of  that  unfortunate  country 
as  exists  today. 

That,  my  colleagues,  is  the  way  the 
Russian  Army  treats  Its  allies,  and  such 
treatment  Is  one  of  the  things  we  hope 
to  avoid  by  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very 
much  hope  this  bill  will  become  law  early 
next  week,  without  any  sizable  vote 
against  it.  There  are  those  who  do  not 
agree,  of  course,  that  such  should  occur 
and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  their 
opinion.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
many  who  have  visited  behind  the  "iron 
curtain"  so  feel.  Furthermore,  I  hope  and 
strongly  believe  that  those  who  do  so  feel 
do  not  represent  the  sentiment  of  any 
great  proportion  of  our  people,  the  tre- 
mendous majority  of  whom  I  believe 
agree  with  the  opinion  I  have  expressed 
of  the  duty  which  is  ours. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  on  the  opponents'  side  and 
15  minutes  on  the  proponents'  side  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  August  H.  Andresen]. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
make  a  point  of  order  that  there  is  not 
a  quorum  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  fourteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  indeed  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  having  allotted  me 
30  minutes  to  discuss  some  of  the  reali- 
ties of  the  problems  confronting  the 
Congress  and  also  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  people  of  the  countries  who 
are  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Cox]  and  the  others  who 
have  spoken  here  about  our  Interest  in 
trying  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
munism wherever  it  is  found.  We  recog- 
nize that  Russia  operates  in  a  very 
treacherous  manner.  I  do  not  have  the 
same  fears  that  Russia  will  inunediately 
take  over  western  Europe  because  Russia 
operates  through  Communists  witnin  a 
country  whether  it  be  France  or  the 
United  States.  The  Russians  give  orders, 
or  Stalin  gives  orders  to  his  leading  Com- 
munists in  France  and  Italy  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  and  his  local  leaders  seek 
to  secure  power  and  take  control  over  the 
government  and  the  lives  of  the  people 
within  the  respective  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  committee  will 
bsar  with  me,  I  will  try  to  express  my 
views  on  the  realities  of  this  problem. 
Including  the  question  as  to  who  gets 
the  food  when  we  send  it  out  of  the 
country  as  a  gift  to  the  people.  There 
should  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of 
any  Member  of  the  House  about  the 
nature  of  what  Is  being  done  here  today. 
It  is  a  gift,  a  straight  out  gift,  to  the 
people  of  France  and  Italy,  nothing  else; 
therefore  we  should  treat  it  as  a  gift 
and  express  the  will  of  the  American 
people,  or  a  majority  of  them  at  least, 
that  this  gift  of  food  and  other  neces- 
sities shall  go  to  the  people  who  are 
hungry  and  need  it  the  most.  Under  the 
present  system  of  distribution  this  food 
will  not  go  to  the  hungry  people  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  I  think  I  can 
demonstrate  that  as  I  go  along. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  think  about  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  and  our 
own  economy,  because  if  we  do  not  re- 
main strong  as  a  Nation,  our  leadership 
will  be  worth  nothing  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  have  had  programs  of  scar- 
city in  the  United  States. 

The  relief  program  proposed  In  the 
bill  for  France  and  Italy,  and  for  other 
countries  before  another  harvest,  may 
cause  serious  complications  in  this  coun- 
try unless  there  is  some  reasonable 
limitation  placed  upon  the  volume  of 
grain  which  may  be  exported  so  as  to 
keep  supplies  in  line  with  the  demands 


of  our  domestic  economy.  If  the  plan 
of  the  State  Department  prevails  for 
the  exportation  of  excessive  quantities 
of  wheat,  there  will  be  a  decided  short- 
age of  wheat  In  this  country  and  the 
prices  for  meat  and  other  food  products 
will  sky  rocket  above  existing  levels. 
Such  a  man-made  tragedy  will  cause 
great  distress  for  millions  of  Americans 
who  do  not  receive  the  income  with  which 
to  buy  vital  food.  These  fellow  Ameri- 
cans are  entitled  to  protection  and  it  is 
up  to  Congress  to  look  out  for  their 
welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  July  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Food  anticipated  higher  food 
prices  because  of  Gtovernment  grain 
buying,  when  we  said  in  our  report: 

Recogntzing  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  share  their  food  with  needy  per- 
sons In  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  com- 
mittee believes  It  should  t>e  pointed  out  that 
the  price  paid  for  food  by  consumers  In  this 
country  Is  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
quantlt7  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

It  is  again  emphasized  that  the  supply 
and  cost  of  food  to  American  consumers  will 
depend  upon  the  outcome  of  this  years  ( 1947) 
production  on  American  farms  and  the 
amount  of  food  allotted  for  export  to 
foreign  countries. 

It  does  not  take  a  college  professor  to 
figure  out  that  higher  prices  for  food 
and  other  products  will  result  when  ex- 
cessive quantities  of  such  necessities  are 
removed  from  the  domestic  market. 
I^at  is  what  Is  happening  today  in  this 
country.  Large  exports  of  wheat  result 
in  higher  prices  for  bread,  meat,  and 
other  foods. 

EXPOBTS    or    FOOO    TO    EintOPX    AND    OTBXS 
COXJMTRIXS 

We  have  not  been  niggardly  in  send- 
ing food  to  countries  in  need.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  1.  1946.  we  sent 
out  17,300,000  tons  of  food.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1947,  we  sent 
out  19.200,000  tons  of  food.  A  large 
share  of  it  went  to  western  Europe.  I 
know  it  is  rather  difiBcult  for  people  to 
visualize  or  think  about  the  meaning  of 
19,200,000  tons  of  food  when  we  deal  in 
billions  and  himdreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, so  I  am  going  to  try  to  point  out  to 
you  just  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  took  480.000  Ameri- 
can boxcars  to  haul  that  food  to  the 
seaports  for  loading  onto  boats.  If  those 
480,000  boxcars  of  food  had  been  broken 
down  into  trains  of  52  cars  each,  with 
90,000  pounds  in  each  car,  there  would 
have  been  9,219  trains. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Friendship 
Train. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  No; 
not  exactly  the  Friendship  Train,  be- 
cause there  the  distribution  of  the  food 
was  handled  in  a  different  manner.  But. 
putting  those  480,000  boxcars  into  one 
train,  we  would  have  a  train  3,861  miles 
long  that  would  reach  from  Washing- 
ton to  Paris,  and  then  some. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  Friend- 
ship Train.  I  feel  it  was  a  wonderful 
idea  because  the  food  was  given  by  the 
American  people  willingly  and  gladly, 
and  it  is  to  be  distributed  by  charitable 
organizations  In  Prance  and  Italy  to  the 
people  who  are  in  need.   Let  me  also  call 
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to  yom  attention  that  food  packjues 
•re  belBS  MDt  by  hundreds  of  thousi  inds 
of  ^miilrtiM  During  the  la5t 
■onths  nearly  000.000^)00  pounds  of 
and  clothing  packages  have  been 
out  of  this  country  to  needy  peopl^  In 
Burope  and  other  countries  of  the  wc  rid: 
--M  gift  from  the  American  people  to  wo 
pie  In  need.  Our  people  paid  the  postage 
oo  It  Un  fort  una  teij.  the  postage 
more  than  the  contents  of  the  pack; 
so  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which  I 
will  be  considered  as  an  amendmfrdt  to 
thl.5  lefisJaUon  that  all  of  such  pack  iges 
shall  go  peel-free  when  they  are  ser  t  to 
needy  people,  and  I  feel  that  the  An  erl- 
can  people  will  double  their  food  s|ilp 
ments  if  such  a  law  is  enacted. 

Mr.  COLB  of  New  York.    Mr.  C^air 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRE8EN.    I 
to  the  irentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York  1  rise  raA^ly 
to  suggest  that  the  gentleman  in  th^ 
vision  of  his  remarks  traaslate 
amount  of  food  which  he  said  we  &ave 
shipped  out  Into  terms  of  calories!  per 
person  to  Chat  we  can  get  an  Idi^  of  now 
many  paopJe  can  be  fed  by  that  quantity 
of  food.  I 

Mr.  AUGUST  H    ANDRESEN      It  Is 
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said  on  reliable  authority— and  I  wll 
to  give  that  to  the  gentleman— that 
aoKMnt  of  food  that  was  shipped 
vmiM  have  taken  care  of  and  pravidid  a 
minimum  diet  for  nearly  300.000.000  ^eo- 
pic  In  the  world.  Those  figures  wrre 
given  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  I 
endeavor  to  put  the  Information  Into 

RSCORO. 

Now.  I  do  not  go  so  much  by  calbrle 
content  of  food,  becau.^e  I  recosnlte  hat 
it  Is  very  dtfllcuH  to  change  the  hl^t  irlc 
diet  of  the  average  person.  If  the  afer 
age  peraon  does  not  like  pea  ,<oup, 
he  la  going  to  be  pretty  hungry  befor 
la  ready  to  eat  pea  soup,  and  so 
ollMr  thlncA.  I  know  I  have  my  dtal 
fdr  MTtaln  kinds  oi  food,  and  so  do  (kh- 
era,  but  over  In  theae  countries  of  Europe, 
pifllgitlariy  Prance  and  Italy, 
Mam  of  the  people  are 
eating  bread  and  drinking  wine 
rather  dtOlcuU  to  give  them  some  other 
diet  10  which  they  are  not  acouatomei, 

I  QutHe  fr\>m  the  text  of  the  Cab  net 
eommittre  a  report  on  the  food  stttia  ton 
to  Hre^idrnt  Truman  dated  HetHun  ber 
n,  IMT,  as  to  the  caloric  content  of  the 
exported  from  the  United  Btatei ; 
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July  I,  1%U,  tamufh  J\in»  nv  \  MY. 
Um  Uatied  Malta  uptmt  ae^iy  ie,«M(goo 
If  !•«•  tf  iMiHulla-  tae  I 
ibtBMd  Iwa  tm*  (HtiMtuy  ( 
llieee  aMptaents  r«pr«Mi 
gIMtMMOO  eaittfiM  at   u 

•MVpb  la  MHtoiMMl  tHe  dieu  «4  BUQ  MiiooO 

PMpw  la  Hit  «Mai  ta  aruuad  4*0  mih  rMi 
g  dai  i^raugHeiii  tbe  jpear, 

report  was  submltlrd  (he 

Nmree  m  fmnl  have  brrn  in* 

la  1I«IM,0I0  hM\i  tons  for  ihe 

llMMiilh  pertwl,  whtfh  lncreaM*s    he 

vtljitotUM  rood  by  several  bll  on 

I  OMUMl  vaueh  rai  ih*  go  '♦• 

nM9  ol  Um  CiMnet  (ommit  ee^  Agu 

taoveat  in  ttnttee 

Now,  tet  mg  talk  a  little  while  ibbut 

the  ikeed  for  gHMtng  out  Iht  food  Ci  am 


the  United  States.  Europe,  as  most  of 
you  know,  has  suffered  from  the  sever- 
est drought  In  i»0  to  100  years.  This,  of 
course,  will  necessitate  large  Imports  be- 
fore another  haivest  In  order  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  people;  Imports  par- 
ticularly of  cereal  grains  with  which  to 
make  bread.  All  of  the  11  countries  that 
my  committee  vrslted.  which  Included  all 
the  countries  or  western  Europe,  asked 
us  to  send  them  wheat  for  bread.  Now. 
they  were  more  intere.^tod  in  getting 
wheat  for  bread  than  they  were  In  Com- 
munist acUvlty  over  there.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  of  those  countries  had  either 
trade  agreements  with  Ru&sla  last  year 
or  were  attempting  to  negotiate  a  trade 
agreement  with  Rusda.  Russia,  fortu- 
nately for  herself,  at  least,  produced  a 
crop  of  wheat  58  percent  above  1946  pro- 
duction. So.  thoy  have  the  supply.  But 
Russia  will  not  sell  any  or  provide  any 
of  their  wheat  to  other  countries  unless 
they  are  paid  foi  it  with  dollars  or  goods. 

Some  of  you  heard  last  year  about  the 
alleged  magnanimous  gift  that  Russia 
made  to  France  of  500.000  Ions  of  wheat 
and  barley.  

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlcrran  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER  I  caU  the  genUcman's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  not  only 
demanded  that  they  be  paid  for  it  but 
that  they  be  paid  in  doUars. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  X  am 
going  to  bring  that  out. 

It  was  publL<Oied  in  the  ncw.spapers 
last  year  that  Russia  .^avcd  the  Piench 
people  from  starvation  by  giving  them 
500.000  tons  of  wheat  We  thought  it 
was  a  gift.  The  Communists  In  IVance 
made  a  lot  of  noise  about  It,  They 
brought  out  the  bands  when  three  Rus- 
sian lend>lease  iihlps  come  into  Mar- 
setllea  Harbor  wti  h  wheat.  When  we  got 
over  there.  I  thought  It  would  be  Inter- 
esting to  get  the  (acu  for  tlie  benefit  of 
the  American  pi>ople  ao  m  going  over 
the  records  with  the  French  ofAdala  I 
found  thu  to  be  the  answer,  Ru«sla  did 
provide  400  000  tons  of  wheat  and  100.- 
000  tons  of  barley,  making  a  total  of 
ftOO.OOO  tons  of  cereal  grain,  but  lluaala 
got  paid  for  It  in  American  dollart  M  tho 
Amtrican  price,  and  American  dt>Uara 
paid  the  freight  ou  every  bushel  of  wheat 
that  went  to  Fnmoa,  ■tvanty  piroani 
of  th«t  wheat  wus  hguled  In  AmerlOM 
boats,  Russia  used  Ihrve  lend«)eaM 
ships,  for  which  American  dollara  paid 
the  riiMaht.  and  they  got  all  ti\e  credit 

flU"  It. 

I  asked  our  Antbassador  in  Franoo, 
"Why  didn't  you  (to  aumothlng  about  get- 
ting publicity  f(U  the  150  boatUxttU  of 
whtat  and  other  fmxi  we  have  br<>UHht 
Into  France  duruts  the  pa«t  IS  moi\th«t** 
Me  said,  "We  gav^  It  out  tu  the  pa)u  is,** 
To  me,  hoMovvi,  ii  appeared  thai  tho  al* 
iltude  of  some  of  our  oAlclal*  was  thai  It 
wag  benealh  our  4igniiy  to  dramatically 
publUM»«  whai  ig  wtrg  doihg  to  htip 
Fratice 

Mrg.  BOLTON  Mr.  atairmaa,  wlU 
Iha  taniiemaB  fU^} 

Mr.  AUQUIT  H,  ANX)liBtBN.  |  yItM 
lo  the  gcntlcwomaa  (it»m  Ohio. 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  Did  It  not  occur  to 
the  gentleman  that  possibly  if  we  had 
had  a  proper  information  service  in 
Prance  we  might  have  got  some  of  that 
information  out  to  the  people? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
cerUlnly  delighted  that  the  gentle- 
woman brought  that  up.  I  suppose  sba 
is  referring  to  the  Voice  of  America? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  No:  I  said  the  in- 
formation service. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  We 
have  an  information  and  public  relations 
service  over  there.  We  have  such  a  big 
staff  in  Paris  and  in  other  countries  that 
It  was  difDcult  to  find  space  for  them. 
Why  In  the  name  of  common  sense  could 
not  our  ofDcials  do  a  good  turn  for  the 
American  people  by  making  available 
this  information?  Here  are  our  people 
being  taxed  directly  to  pay  for  this  food, 
and.  secondly,  being  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  the  things  they  buy  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  things  to  think 
about  now  so  that  appropriate  safe- 
guards may  be  esUbllshed. 

If  I  had  my  way.  there  would  be  an 
American  flag  attached  to  every  packagt 
that  goes  to  every  recipient  in  every 
country.  The  American  people  arc  en- 
titled to  some  credit  for  the  sacrifices 
they  are  making,  but  under  the  present 
distribution  system  no  credit  is  given 
and  there  is  much  hatred  against  us.  be- 
cause the  people  generally  throughout 
Europe,  including  France,  feel  that 
everyone  In  the  United  States  is  a  mulU- 
milllonalre  and  should  give  more.  It  Is 
difDcult  lo  convince  Uicm  that  about  98 
percent  of  us  have  to  work  for  a  living 
to  earn  our  daily  bread.  They  also  have 
an  Idea  that  we  have  a  big  barrel  filled 
with  food  and  that  barrel  never  gets 
fmpty;  that  we  can  Just  dish  it  out  and 
dish  It  out  and  dish  it  out.  and  there  will 
always  be  enough  Irft  for  everybody. 
There  art  over  800.000,000  people  In  the 
world  that  are  asking  us  for  food  today. 

When  we  consider  this  Interim  aid 
program  for  Fiance  and  Italy.  I  think 
we  should  consider  the  avaUa^lty  of  the 
food,  and  where  It  will  be  found,  It  is 
wheat  that  thty  want.  \^heat  for  bread. 
Where  is  the  wheat?  We  hgd  •  trt« 
mendouj  crop  In  the  United  States  Ihtl 
year,  the  Urgeixt  one  in  history,  l,40T.0OO,« 
000  bu.«hrls  Is  the  latest  asUrngta,  It  to  « 
wonderful  ci^op,  and  It  Is  a  fine  thing  for 
the  world  the  good  Loi  d  provided  us  with 
i  crop  of  that  siie, 

Then  they  said  wt  had  an  Imatinary 
cgrryinw  of  U.OOO.OOO  bushaU,  which 
Mvo  ua  1,4M,000,000  bMhoto  lo  draw 
from,  0(  course,  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing It  pfovidv  bread  and  wheat  for  the 
Americgn  peoplt,  A(  ourtimg  to  the  De- 
partment of  AgrlcuUure,  we  have  tho 
loirigi  eonsumption  of  whoit  In  iho 
United  ttatefr-a.l  btiahata  per  person. 
rMiuriijg  ihg|  am,  we  And  Ihtt  with  an 
HU^iWd  popuUiion  »a  of  January  next 

RI' of 30J»,000  PMpit,  Wr  will  herd 

111.000.000  bttohtto   for  hum«o   con* 

Dumptlon  In  Iht  United  Itates,  XI  to 
«tatiKt.  and  X  mi  quoting  fi^om  the  Do* 
paiimont,  thai  «t  will  une  laa.OOO.OOO 
bushels  for  the  ftodlni  of  Itvtatock,  and 
Uiort  to  itoo  iOMo  fNtoUn.  Cirtaihly 
«•  havt  10  hiVf  MM  for  md  forn^it 
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shear's  crop.  That  is  87,500.000  bushels. 
Then  they  have  a  little  item  down  here 
of  5.000.000  bushels  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. That  makes  a  total  of  949.500.- 
000  bushels,  or  nearly  a  billion  bushels, 
which  we  need  for  our  own  use.  Cer- 
tainly we  ought  to  have  a  carry-over 
going  Into  next  year's  crop,  because  no- 
body can  predict  today  what  the  crop  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  will  be  in 
1848.  Therefore  we  must  provide  for  a 
carry-over.  What  is  the  growing  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States?  It  is  not  very 
good.  In  the  area  of  the  United  States 
where  we  produce  one- third  of  our  wheat, 
down  in  the  Southwest,  in  western  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  and  the  Pan- 
handle of  Texas,  they  have  had  a  serious 
drought.  The  planting  season  has  been 
late.  That  is  winter  wheat.  It  must  be 
planted  in  the  fall  and  it  must  have  mois- 
ture to  make  the  seed  germinate,  and  it 
must  begin  growing  so  that  it  can  with- 
stand any  winterkill.  We  Just  had  rain 
there  within  the  past  2  or  3  weeks.  I 
dare  say  that  down  there  if  I  were  to 
make  any  safe  prediction  for  the  next 
year's  wheat  crop,  it  would  be  at  least 
that  the  crop  would  be  pretty  short  and 
not  half  of  1947  pit)ductlon.  The  De- 
partment has  estimated  that  we  will  have 
a  wheat  crop  of  1,000.000.000  bushels  next 
year.  We  have  only  had  such  a  large 
crop  four  times  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  Therefore  they  cannot  in  any 
way  predict  or  prophesy  what  the  wheat 
crop  will  be  next  year.  Therefore  I  say 
until  we  make  sure  what  the  wheat  crop 
will  be.  which  will  be  sometime  in  April 
or  May,  wo  should  set  aside  at  least 
300.000.COO  tuj^hcls  as  a  carry-over  for 
1848.  so  that  our  people  will  be  sure  of 
having  something  to  eat. 

Mr,  JENKINS  of  Ohio,  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  ylold? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.   I  yield. 

Mr,  JENKINS  of  Ohio,  Has  tho  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ever  indicated 
what  our  minimum  requlrementa  »re  for 
a  carry-over?  Yesterday  I  had  %  dUcus* 
gion  with  a  very  dlstiniulshed  Member 
of  Contrtag  from  tht  wheat-n^wlng 
arta,  N*  thought  that  tf  we  hgd  a  car- 
ry-over of  50.000,000  bushels.  It  would  bo 
enough,  I  told  him  thgt  wgs  not  enough, 
X  wonder  If  the  Department  has  tvtr 
gpoktn  on  that. 

Mr.  AUOUIT  N,  ANDRISEN.  You 
cannot  get  some  of  the  ofRclali  to  spegk 
publicly  on  that  Q\UHiion,  but  X  think  If 

Ri  talk  with  any  i.ciulble  man  in  tho 
partment  of  Agriculture,  he  will  say 
that  we  ought  to  htwt)  at  Ivast  aSO.OOO,- 
000  to  800,000,000  bunhela  of  wheat  on 
hand  a«  of  July  l,  1V4I,  to  mak*  sure  that 
th*  people  will  havo  br^ad  until  the  crop 
ig  determined. 

Mr,  JENKINS  Of  Ohio,  Xn  that  eon- 
nectinn,  if  the  WHlhtr  oondltlonn  ar«  M 
tht)  grnticman  says  thvy  ai^,  and  at 
•veryi^Hdv  ««>pms  to  know.tht>y  aii?,  It  la 
hlihlv  pw  liable  that  we  will  havt  a  bil- 
lion buiheU. 

Mr,  AUOUtT  N  ANDMtlN.  No:  do 
aol  iUko  your  hop*  that  wt  win  itt  a 
billion  buahtU  of  wheat,  because  ih* 
gprlni  whHl  has  not  been  planted  and 
will  not  bt  planttd  until  next  April,  May, 
and  Juni,  and  much  of  the  winter  whoat 
U  not  out  of  tht  irouhd  yet.  All  wt  oan 


do  is  to  pray  to  the  good  Lord  and  nature 
to  give  us  rain  and  good  growing  weather. 
But  the  reason  I  pointed  out  these  figures 
on  production  in  the  United  States  Is  the 
fact  that  our  next  crop  for  the  American 
people  is  uncertain:  our  production  is 
imcertain. 
Now.  where  are  the  other  places  in  the 

Sorld  that  surplus  wheat  is  available? 
Tell,  there  is  Australia.  Canada,  and  the 
Argentine.  You  will  find  that  the  United 
Kingdom  has  sewed  up  160.000.000  bush- 
els of  wheat  in  Canada  and  that  Canada 
will  not  have  over  20.000.000  or  25.000,- 
000  bushels  to  export.  You  will  find  that 
the  United  Kingdom  has  sewed  up  wheat 
in  Australia,  which  crop  is  just  in  the 
making.  Well,  what  happened  down  in 
Argentina?  They  have  only  16,000.000 
acres  of  wheat.  They  reduced  their 
wheat  acreage  from  18,000.000  to  16,000.- 
000  because  their  own  government  down 
there  paid  farmers  only  $1.35  a  bushel 
for  wheat,  whereas  the  government  itself 
sold  It  for  over  $5  a  bushel.  They  want 
to  sell  their  surplus  to  us.  But  for  re- 
lief purposes  they  will  not  give  it.  They 
want  us  to  pay  in  American  dollars,  and 
85  is  the  price. 

Now,  let  us  get  down  to  what  is  prom- 
ised In  this  bill.  Under  allocations  of 
wheat— this  comes  from  the  Department 
of  State  and  from  tlie  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture— Prance  has  been  promised 
900,000  tons  of  wheat  up^to  April  30. 1948. 
Prom  July  I,  1946,  to  November  30. 
Prance  received  616.000  tons,  and  for 
May  and  June  will  need  320.000  addi- 
tional tons,  making  a  total  of  1,876,000 
long  tons  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States  out  of  the  1847  crop.  If  they  carry 
out  the  scheme  as  provided  In  this  bill, 
that  Is  what  they  will  get,  1,876,000  long 
tons  of  wheat. 

The  food  .situation  will  be  more  critical 
in  April.  Mt\y,  and  June,  \uUU  tho  peo- 
ple In  Europe  harvest  another  crop,  than 
It  la  now,  and  there  will  be  greater  need 
for  wheat  at  that  time.  They  do  not 
harvest  their  crop  of  wheat  until  July 
and  Augu.Ht,  So  they  will  need  It  from 
some  place,  and,  of  course,  they  will  look 
to  the  United  StatM  to  g«t  it. 

Italy  has  been  promised  approximately 
700,000  long  tons  of  wheat  in  this  bill. 
For  the  6  months  ending  December  SI. 
1847,  Italy  will  have  it>coived  868,000 
long  tong  of  wheat,  and  she  will  need 
830,000  tona  for  the  months  of  May  and 
Jun«  of  1848,    Thig  makes  a  total  of 

1,804,000  long  torn  of  wh»at  from  July 
1.  1841  to  July  1,  18M.  which  Italy  ox- 
pectg  to  goourt  oUt  o(  uur  1847  whtal 
crop. 

Reduced  to  buahels,  FVanct  and  Xialy 
win  requlrt  188.074,000  bughalg  of  wheat 

btfort  thoM  countrieg  produoo  another 

crop. 

WNgAT  Rg«magMgitTt  rag  avNgg  cevNtaiai 

The  minimum  whHl  roqulrtm»nti  for 
other  countrieg  in  WMttN'n  luropt,  ox- 
cludtni  France  and  Xtaly  hai  b^^n  nU* 
mattkl  at  8,180,000  loni  tons,  The  mini* 
mum  estlmattd  ntoda  for  all  other  coun- 
triM  In  thi  world,  for  wheat  suppltti 
from  the  Unlttd  atatM  lg  ataitd  to  bo 
8,780,000  loni  tong.  Thig  makta  a  total 
of  18,880,000  long  tons  of  wh««at  from  our 
1847  whtat  crop,  or  approximately  48f,* 


000,0(K)  bushels  of  wheat.  This  total  la* 
eludes  exports  to  France  ai^i  Italy. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Will  the  gcnUeman 
translate  those  tons  into  bushels? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  wiU 
do  that  in  just  a  minute.  That  means 
13.280.000  tons,  or  496.000.000  bushels  of 
wheat. 

The  reason  I  mention  this  today  is  be- 
cause we  may  ship  out  too  much  wheat 
from  the  United  States  l>efore  we  know 
wl..U  another  crop  will  be.  We  must  be 
careful  to  protect  our  domestic  economy. 

One  man  said.  "We  want  the  wheat  in 
Italy  right  away."  Of  course  they  do. 
l>ecause  they  will  eat  it  as  soon  as  they 
get  ir.  It  is  l>etter  for  us  to  husband 
the  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  send 
it  out  gradually  to  the  countries  that  are 
in  need,  and  divide  it  up  so  that  they 
will  all  get  a  fair  share  and  have  enough 
over  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
American  people.    Ttiat  is  our  first  duty. 

We  fi-equently  hear  so  much  about 
other  countries  lending  assistance,  like 
the  Russian  wheat  deal  in  France.  Why 
cannot  Russia  be  called  upon  to  give 
aome  of  her  big  crop  as  charity  to  help 
feed  t  he  hungry  people  of  Europef  Why 
should  not  Argentina  and  Canada  be  in- 
vited to  contribute  wheat  into  a  charity 
pool  with  which  to  help  feed  the  hungry 
people?  Certainly  Canada,  Australia, 
and  Ai'orentina  will  benefit  as  much  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  from  a  re- 
habilitated Europe.  Therefore,  they 
should  be  as  willing  to  assist  to  the  limit 
of  tholr  capabilities  as  are  the  American 
people.  This  bill,  however,  is  to  provide 
dollai's  whereby  the  United  States  will 
guanmtee  payment  in  dollars  for  the 
grain  furnished  by  the  other  exporting 
countries.  That  is  one  thing  that  ought 
to  b<'  changed.  We  cannot  afford  to 
underwrite  the  food  needs  for  the  entirt 
world, 

AVAn.MIU^Y  or  WNKAT  IH  THK  VNiTCD  aTATia 

After  tatlmating  minimum  require- 
ment«  of  wheat  (or  the  United  States  at 
848.800,000  bushels  fur  the  crop  y«ar,  and 
adding  estimated  exports,  which  I  hava 
atatetl  to  be  approximately  488.000,000 
buKhels,  we  find  thta  thr  United  Btates 
will  bit  left  with  a  carry-over  of  only  88,- 
000,000  biishols,  To  be  safe,  considerini 
the  poor  condition  of  the  winter  whaat 
crop  m  the  Southwest,  we  should  providt 
for  a  carry-over  Into  the  1847-48  orop- 
)'ear  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hundrad  million  buaheli  of  wheal, 

X  want,  to  Igsua  this  warning;  The  admtn« 
Istratton  will  bo  held  responsible  by  tho 
Amerioan  people  for  any  ahortago  in  our 
1848-48  wheat  aupply  in  tht  tvant  i\  doaa 
nol  providt  for  any  adtquaU  OMrry* 
ovtr,  Tht  earry-ovtr  that  X  htvt  tuf* 
Itattd  should  bt  i«iaint>d  until  iht  alai 
and  Quality  of  Iht  1848  orop  la  dtltr* 
mintd, 

How  much  whtat  should  wt  txporit 
Vartotii  tiUmaltg  htvt  been  made,  Tht 
0»blittl  oemmttiM  In  lu  rtpori  lo  tht 
FmMtnl  OS  Iht  food  altuation  on  Sep- 
Umbir  II,  1147.  tillmatod  thai  wt  eouTd 
txporl  aboul  400,000.000  buahtia  of  whtal 
and  four— aboul  iht  gamt  at  lagl  mr. 

XI  wait  alto  Mlilmaitd  thai  wt  oould  tx- 
porl  approximately  70.000,000  buahtU 
of  Qoturat  rraiiu.  Tht  eommlllM  tUitd 
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MM  In  arrlvtnfl  at  the  («tiinat«d 
availability    careful    connldrration 
gtvaa  lo  ttat  proteMa  affecu  of 
upon   priaw  kaoMM  the 
raauHji  of  a  priet  «^ral  vara 
On  Novamb^  M.  1M7.  tba 
of  Atrlculture  appeared  before  the 
and  Currandy  Coinmute< 
•f  a  prapowl  to  raaatabiuh 
raUonlnt  and  price  powers 
airtrultural  commodltlr5  ximllar  to  t 
rxercued  during  the  war.     When 
vhirther  ba  had  any  opinion  as  to 
amount  of  wbaH  that  could  be  expo 
without  tha  naoMilty  of  putting  on 
he  waa  lOfgeating  and  at 
time  maintaining  some  stabili 
oar  dOHMlle  markets,  he  stated  tha 
bad  given  quite  a  bit  of  thought  to 
pcobicm  and  he  had  tried  to  indicate 
report  submitted  by  the  Cabinet 
Committee  to  the  President  that  wc  c 
export  400.000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
out  the  necessity  for  the  controls  he 
requesting  and  without  doing  any 
lence  to  our  domestic  economy. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the 
going  statements  that  the 
oOdals  are  In  agreement  on  one 
namely,  that  we  are  quite  likely  to 
undesirable  and  perhaps  violent 
upon  our  domestic  economy  If  we 
more  than  400.000.000  bushels  of  w 
and  70.000.GOO  bushels  of  coarse 
and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 
domestic  economy  in  the  strait-Jacket 
controls  in  an  attempt  to  offset  the 
slrable  and  disastrous  effects  cause( 
overex  porting. 

With  the  coQclusion  of  the 
of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Cabinet 
mlttee  that  the  exportation  of  more 
470.000  000  bushels  of  all  grain  will 
about   undesirable   results   for  our 
BMtic  econouiy.  I  heartily  agree 
would  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  a 
different  course  of  action  than  that 
by  the  President  and  the  Secret  ar 
Affrtculfure. 

Let   me   describe   briefly   the    ac 
which  they  have  taken.    On 
2f.  1M7,  which  was  3  days  after 
CablaK  committee's  report  on  the 
sfcuatlon    was    issued,    the 
brought  Mr.  Charles  Luckman 
of  Lever  Bros.,  a  large  soap 
to  administer  a  grain-conservation 
gram.    Luclunan.  the  great,  evolved 
brilliant   theory   that   a   dead 
would  eat  more  grain  than  a  live  on 
he  decreed  that  no  poultry  should 
eaten   on   Thursday.    About   the 
time  this  program  was  being  stagec 
Luclunan   It   was  announced   that 
grmtn  export  goal  was  raised  to  570 
bushels,  of  which  500.000.000 
to  consist  of  wheat  and  70j 
eoarae  grain. 
This    is    exactly    lOO.OOO.aOO 
more  than  the  amount  the  Cabinet 
mlttee  on  food  and  tbe  Secretary 
Agnculture  lndi<^ted  could  be 
wlUiout  the  danger  of  undesirable 
violent   results   to  our   economy. 
estabUshmait  of  a  grain  export  goa 
5T0.0M.000  bu&hels  was  not  all  that 
done.    About  tbe  time  of  the 
of  the  report  of  the  Cabinet 
on  food  and  of  the  establishment 
tbie  ProBldaBfc  of  the  iJM'i^nian  f^mmi 
axid  the  announconent  of  an  Increas 
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100,000.000  buahela  In  tha  grain  axport 
tmlk,  tha  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

into  the  market  in  a  bl|  way 
and  mad«  huge  purcha«eH  of  whaat  at 
a  time  when  the  prica  was  apprmclmatair 
tl.60  a  bushel  at  Kansas  City.  OurtBf 
the  last  10  days  of  September  and  the 
f1r$t  10  days  of  October  apprgttimtaty 
45.000.000  bushch  of  whest  war^  par- 
cbaaed.  Almost  11.000.000  bushels  wera 
purchased  on  1  day.  These  piuthaaea 
were  also  made  at  a  time  when  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  already  had 
large  quantities  on  hand  or  under  con- 
tract for  delivery.  What  happened  to 
the  price  is  well  known.  It  rose  from 
$2.50  per  bushel  about  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember to  more  than  $3.20  per  bushel. 
The  rise  in  price  is  directly  attributable, 
in  my  opmion.  tc  the  announced  Inten- 
tion of  the  administration  to  try  and 
increase  wheat  exports  by  another  100,- 
000.000  bushels  and  to  the  huge  daily 
purchases  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration during  that  period. 

Was  this  a  deliberate  attempt  by  the 
administration  to  start  the  price  spiral, 
which  it  knew  would  follow  if  grain  ex- 
ports were  increased  above  the  470.C00,- 
000  bushels  established  by  the  Cabinet 
Food  Committee,  and  by  increasing  the 
tempo  of  purchases  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  increaied  goal?  Was  such  action 
taken  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
President's  speech  to  the  Congress  and  to 
create  a  situation  whereby  it  would  be 
necessary  to  grant  the  President  the  allo- 
cation, rationing,  and  price  powers  he 
was  requesting?  If  there  had  been  any 
real  desire  to  prevent  inflation  and  to 
stop  the  price  spiral,  other  action  would 
have  seemed  much  more  appropriate, 
for  example,  it  could  and  probably  should 
have  been  announced  that  no  more  than 
470,000.000  bushels  of  grain  would  be 
permitted  to  be  exported  during  the  crop 
year  1947-48 — at  least  until  such  time 
as  the  crop  prospects  for  next  year  could 
be  estimated  with  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  have  also  been  directed  to  have 
ceased  purchasing  or  to  have  held  pur- 
chases of  grain  to  a  minimum  for  awhile 
imtll  the  market  stabilized  itself.  Had 
this  been  done.  I  venture  to  state  that 
sharp  Increase  in  price  from  the  20th 
of  September  to  the  present  would  not 
have  occurred. 

Not  only  has  the  administration  started 
the  price  spiral  by  these  Inflatkinary 
activities  but  it  has*  continued  such  ac- 
tivities. About  the  middle  of  November 
the  Secretary  of  State  appeared  before 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  In 
behalf  of  the  Interim-aid  bill.  In  his 
statement  he  estimated  the  United  States 
export  availability  of  wheat  at  520,000.- 
000  bushels.  This  is  120.000.000  bushels 
more  than  the  400.000,000  bushels  which 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Food  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated  could  be 
exported  without  imdesirable  and  possi- 
ble violent  effects  upon  our  economy. 
Tlteae  constantly  varying  statements  as 
to  the  amount  of  wheat  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  export  during  this  crop 
year  does  nothing  but  create  uncertainty 
and  confusion  and  adds  to  the  spiral  of 
inflation. 


From  an  tha  foregoing  there  can  bt 
but  oM  aohrtMrtoB.  Thart  hat  baon  a 
wanton  dlwitwd  for  tha  weD-belni  of 
our  domaatte  economy.  There  ha^  been 
a  wllllngneas  and  a  determination  to 
export  grain  at  a  rate  which  will  force 
our  prlcea  to  rise  so  high  at  to  have  ad- 
mittedly ODdeilrable  and  violent  eftecta. 
There  haa  bean  a  wllUngneu  and  deter- 
mination to  risk  the  well-being  and 
safety  of  our  Nation  by  exporting  wheat 
In  such  quantities  a.s  to  leave  us  an  In- 
adequate carry-over  In  the  face  of  poor 
crop  prospects  for  194$.  If  wc  should 
export  450.000.000  or  500.000.000  bushels 
of  wheat  based  on  present  availability 
and  crop  prospects,  it  would  leave  us 
with  almo.st  no  reserves  In  case  we  run 
into  a  short  wheat  crop  next  year  and 
on  the  basis  of  present  Information  the 
prospects  of  a  short  crop  next  year  are 
dangerously  real.  This  legislation  should 
carry  a  provision  placing  a  limitation 
on  the  amoimt  of  wheat  to  be  exported 
from  the  1947  crop  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  the  danger  of  short  wheat 
supplies  and  Inflationary  prices. 

FOOD  DTSniBTrnON  IN  ntANCZ  AMD  ITALT 

Under  the  present  system  of  distri- 
bution, our  wheat  is  given  to  the  French 
Government.  Let  us  assume  for  purposea 
of  illustration  that  we  send  over  50.000.- 
000  bushels  of  wheat.  Does  the  French 
Government  give  that  wheat  to  the  low- 
income  groups  or  the  people  who  do  not 
have  money  to  buy?  No;  evidently  not. 
The  food  we  send  to  those  coimtrles  is 
sold  to  the  people.  In  all  of  our  travels 
in  Europe  we  did  not  find  any  mass 
starvation,  but  we  did  find  many  low- 
Income  people  who  did  not  have  the 
money  to  buy  food  at  the  high  prices 
prevailing  in  the  public  market  and  In 
the  black  market:  and  in  Prance  and 
Italy  the  black  market  reaches  such 
heights  as  we  have  never  seen  In  this 
country.  You  can  buy  anything  you  want 
on  those  black  markets  but  it  takes 
money  and  a  lot  of  it.  Now.  we  give  this 
wheat  to  the  French  Government,  as  a 
gift.  The  French  Government  will  take 
this  wheat  and  sell  it  to  the  flour  mills 
in  Prance.  They  are  going  to  sell  it  to 
the  mills  at  the  same  price  the  French 
farmers  receive  for  their  wheat  so  as  not 
to  destroy  their  domestic  production. 
That  price  is  the  equivalent  of  $4.25  a 
biishel.  The  French  Government  keeps 
that  money  except,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  said.  Congress  may  at  some 
futiu-e  time  direct  how  the  money  shall 
be  spent  in  Prance  and  Italy.  The  mill- 
ers, of  course,  sell  the  flour  to  the  bakers, 
and  the  bakers  bake  the  bread  and  sell 
the  bread  to  the  people,  and  the  people 
who  have  money  can  buy  it. 

It  is  true  they  are  holding  down  the 
price  of  bread  over  there  because  that  is 
the  one  thing  that  is  rationed,  and  they 
have  a  bread  ration  In  France  of  200 
grams,  which  is*  a  little  more  than  three 
slices  a  day — not  very  much.  So  those 
people  who  have  the  money  can  buy  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  use  tbe  entire  200 
grams  a  day. 

We  have  low-income  i)eople  In  the 
United  States  and  they  are  suffering 
now.  they  do  not  have  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  the  food  they  need  at  the 
prevailing  high  prices — we  have  a  lot  of 
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them  here  Out  they  have  more  of  them 
over  there.  Possibly  three-quarters  of 
the  population  over  there  is  In  the  low- 
Income  group.  That  Is  the  group  tho 
American  peopUe  want  to  help.  We  do 
not  want  to  establish  a  world-wide  WPA 
relief  project;  no.  but  we  want  the  food 
we  give  to  go  to  hungry  people.  So  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  provl.itlons 
of  this  bill  at  the  proper  point  providing 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  food  that 
is  tent  under  this  bill  to  France  and 
Italy  shall  be  distributed  through  the 
Red  Cross,  through  church  organisa- 
tions, and  through  other  charitable  and 
reliable  societies  under  supervision  of  a 
commissioner  named  In  this  bill,  so  that 
the  people  who  are  hungry  and  who  are 
most  susceptible  to  Communist  influence 
will  be  the  ones  who  will  get  the  pro- 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  In  just 
a  moment. 

I  think  that  Is  the  best  way  to  stop 
communism  in  any  country.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  go  on  feeding  them  Indefinitely 
but  If  we  win  give  those  people  food, 
keep  them  in  condition  so  they  can  work 
a  little  harder  maybe  they  will  produce 
a  little  more  not  only  in  food  but  in  man- 
ufactured goods  so  that  they  can  buy 
the  food  the  next  time — if  we  have  a 
surplus  to  sell,  because  we  cannot  have 
a  permanent  world-wiJjte  relief  project  to 
feed  800.000,000  hungry  people  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  possible.  Therefore  I 
ask  for  the  sympathetic  consideration  of 
the  amendment  I  shall  offer  when  the 
bill  is  read  for  amendment. 

For  the  information  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  I  am  including  here- 
with two  amendments  to  H.  R.  4604. 
which  I  will  offer  when  the  bill  is  read  on 
Monday: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Page  7.  line  8,  after  the 
period  insert  the  following  sentence:  "All 
food  made  available  under  ttie  authority  of 
this  act  or  the  containers  thereof,  when  such 
food  is  processed  and  distributed  to  con- 
sumers in  a  recipient  country,  shall  bear  a 
replica  of  the  American  flag  and  a  statement 
in  the  language  of  the  country  dlscloising 
that  the  food  1b  a  gift  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

Amendment  No.  2:  Page  6,  line  18,  strike 
out  the  period  and  insert  a  semicolon;  and 
after  line  18  insert  the  following  Indented 
paragraph : 

"(k)  to  Insure  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  act,  the  following  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  food  made 
available  to  It  under  the  authority  of  this 
act:  (1)  not  more  than  33 Vj  percent  of  such 
food  shall  be  sold;  (2)  the  proceeds  from  such 
sales,  or  as  much  as  Is  required,  shall  be  used 
only  for  paying  local  expenses  of  processing 
and  distributing  food  made  available  under 
the  authority  of  this  act;  and  (3)  all  food 
made  available  to  it  under  the  authority  of 
this  act  which  is  not  sold  shall  be  distrib- 
uted among  persons  In  low-Income  groups  in 
such  country,  without  cost  to  such  persons, 
except  the  surrender  of  coupons  for  rationed 
food,  through  the  Red  Cross  and  through 
such  other  relief,  charitable,  and  church  or- 
ganizations as  may  be  approved  by  tbe  field 
administrator  referred  to  In  section  10  of 
this  act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Douglas],  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  pending  requests  for  time  on  thli 
aide  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  Chair 
understand  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia, in  charge  of  the  bill  on  the  minor- 
ity Bide,  to  say  that  there  Is  no  further 
demand  for  time  in  general  debate  on 
that  side? 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.    At  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  different. 
The  Chair  recognlEes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Eaton  1,  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Is 
anyone  seeking  time  In  general  debate? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Lemkb], 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  LEMKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  direct 
this  Inquiry  to  the  leadership  on  the  oth- 
er side.  Have  they  no  more  requests  for 
time  in  general  debate? 

Mr.  flAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
situation  is  all  right,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Some  people  say  they  have  no 
more  requests  for  time  today.  Of  course, 
If  we  are  going  to  use  an  hour  today  and 
an  hour  every  day,  and  we  have  12  hours 
general  debate,  it  will  take  12  days  to  get 
through  general  debate.  Whether  any- 
one wants  time,  I  do  not  know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  may  say 
for  the  information  of  the  gentleman 
that  under  the  rule  not  to  exceed  12 
hours  is  provided  for  general  debate. 
Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  if 
there  is  no  demand  for  time  in  general 
debate,  the  Chair  is  directed  tot)rder  that 
the  bill  be  read  for  amendment.  I  think 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  former  Speaker,  understands  that. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  That  is  what  I  would 
interpret  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  be. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  10  additional  minutes  then? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  may  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
that  this  is  all  coming  out  of  his  time. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  grave  deci- 
sion to  make — a  decision  whether  we  are 
going  to  continue  the  America  we  know 
or  substitute  an  America  we  know  little 
about — the  America  of  the  Interna- 
tionalists and  the  one  worlders.  The 
question  is.  Shall  we  blindly  follow  the 
executive  department  and  give  America 
away?  Shall  we  denude  it  of  the  raw 
materials  that  belong  to  unborn  gen- 
erations? 

We  have  already  depleted  our  natural 
resources  from  11  percent  to  less  than  9 
percent  of  the  world's  supply.  I  submit 
we  have  no  moral,  legal,  or  constitu- 
tional right  to  do  so.  But  there  is  no 
way  to  get  a  fair  test  of  the  constitu- 
tionality. This  because  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  our  Supreme  Court  is  one  of  the 
denuders.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, he  helped  prepare  the  agreement 
imder  which  we  made  a  loan  to  Great 
Britain  of  $4,400,000,000  and  then,  with 
$650,000,000  of  our  own  money,  canceled 
the  $34,000,000,000  that  she  owed  us. 


Thh  Nation,  bom  amidst  the  suffer* 
ings  of  Valley  Forge,  is  not  ours  to  be- 
tray or  destroy.  It  belongs  to  unborn 
millions  as  much  as  it  belongs  to  us.  It 
is  the  property  of  future,  as  well  aa  of 
living  Americana.  The  step  that  we  are 
asked  now  to  take  is  a  betrayal.  It  leads 
to  inevitable  depletion  and  destruction. 
Lincoln  was  right  when  he  said  that  this 
Nation  would  never  be  destroyed  unlesa 
we  our.«clves  were  Its  destroyers. 

We  are  here  asked  to  accept,  without 
question,  the  false  propaganda  of  inter- 
national profiteers  and  multimillionaires 
that  Infest  various  departments  of  our 
Government.  The  trouble  with  this 
Government,  since  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent Harding,  has  been  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  too  many  multimillionaires 
in  his  Cabinet.  We  have  gone  from  the 
Mellons  to  the  Sumner  Welleses.  the 
silver-topped  Stettiniuses.  the  Lovetts, 
the  Claytons,  the  Grews,  the  Harrlmans, 
and  scores  of  other  international  bank- 
ers and  international  businessmen — all 
products  of  or  alined  with  WaU  Street. 

Behind  this  bill,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  are  the  International  bankers 
and  manufacturers.  These  are  ably  as- 
sisted by  their  friends,  and  parties  In 
Interest  in  the  various  departments  of 
our  Government.  These  are  Interested 
in  advancing  their  financial  gains,  by 
selling  products  that  rightfully  belong 
to  Americans,  to  foreign  nations.  They 
are  interested  in  having  these  nations 
pay  for  these  goods  with  our  American 
dollars.  This  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
They,  in  their  greed,  would  denude  this 
Nation  of  all  its  raw  materials  to  f vu-ther 
enrich  themselves. 

May  I  warn  you  that  if  this  policy  is 
continued,  we  will  soon  be  a  depleted 
fifth-  or  sixth-rate  nation.  There  will 
no  longer  be  an  American  standard  of 
living.  We  will  then  have  brought  our 
people  down  to  the  lowest  standard  of 
foreign  nations.  We  will  then  be  min- 
gling our  poverty  with  the  poverty  of 
other  nations.  Then,  in  case  of  war — 
and  we  are  now  in  an  undeclared  World 
War  III — our  lot  will  be  a  sad  one. 

If  to  prefer  Americans  to  foreigners  is 
Isolation  then  we  are  isolationists.  If 
desiring  the  abolishment  of  our  own 
slums,  rather  than  go  slumming  in  for- 
eign nations  at  the  expense  of  our  tax- 
payers Is  isolation,  then  we  are  isola- 
tionists. If  to  refuse  to  prefer  other 
flags  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes — if  to  re- 
fuse to  denude  and  exhaust  our  natu- 
ral resources  that  belong  to  future  gen- 
erations— if  to  prefer  our  Nation  to  other 
nations  is  isolation,  then  we  are  isola- 
tionists. It  was  not  so  very  long  ago 
that  to  say  you  were  an  American  was 
almost  equivalent  to  saying  you  were  a 
criminal. 

Only  an  Ignoramus  would  say  that  we 
were  ever  an  isolated  nation.  We  have 
always  mingled  with  all  the  people  of 
the  globe.  Often  we  nosed  into  places 
where  we  had  no  business.  As  a  nation, 
we  will  continue  to  mingle  with  the  rest 
of  the  world — not  in  a  "holler  than  thou" 
attitude,  but  with  a  feeling  that  co- 
mingling  and  friendship  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  is  our  destiny.  How- 
ever, that  does  not  mean  that  we  will 
follow  the  international  lunacy  of  de- 
nuding and  destroying  oiu-selves. 
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We  are  wlIUnR  to  help  feed  the  h  ingry. 
out  of  cur  surpluses,  not  out  of  our  leces- 
ritles.  We  will  do  our  full  share  ir  help- 
iBf  reiMiUd  Uie  world  that  we  lelped 
dwtinj  Main  out  of  our  surplu.«<  5.  but 
not  out  of  our  necessities.  C  larity 
befflns  at  home.  Before  we  build  lomes 
for  foreigners  let  us  build  them  fcr  our 
Veterans  that  won  World  Wars  I  a  nd  11. 

The  same  tactics  are  being  ujed  to 
put  this  lefTlsIation  over  that  wer(  used 
In  puttins  over  lend-lease.  U?RRA. 
Brdton  Woods.  Dumbarton  Oak.<;,  and 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  i.  In 
each  ca.se  the  truth  was  not  given  o  the 
-people,  but  In  place  fabe  propaganc  a  was 
throughout  the  Nation.  TV  is  be- 
Wall  Street  and  the  one  wo  riders 
control  over  90  percent  of  all  the  a^  enues 
of  publicity.  They  control  the  rad  0.  the 
metropolitan  press,  and  the  theaters. 

First,  we  were  told  that  lend-lease 
would  aave  our  boys — "give  us  tht  tools 
•Dd  we  will  do  the  fighting" — bit  our 
bogri  did  the  fighting  and  the  dylm ;.  and 
our  taxpayer;  paid,  and  will  contli  ue  to 
pay  the  bill,  which  will  ultimately  ai  lount 
to  $623.G0O.0OO.0C0 

Then  came  UNRRA.  We  wer(  told 
that  If  we  passed  this  leglslatlo  1  the 
white  dove  of  peace  would  perch  ov  ?r  the 
world  forever  and  ever.  With  teirs  In 
tbeir  eyes  and  with  trembling  vole  is  the 
proponents  of  that  legislation  tc  Id  us 
that  if  we  did  not  pass  it  Russia  would 
withdraw  from  the  conflict.  W  lat  a 
blessing  it  would  have  been  to  uture 
generations  if  she  had.  Then  we  ixrouid 
not  be  in  the  mess  that  we  are  in  i  cw. 

Again  we  were  told  that  Bretton  ^  Vocds 
would  bring  about  permanent  peat  e  and 
knre  among  the  so-called  52  peace-  oving 
nations — peace-loving  aggressors.  The 
truth  was  that  Bretton  Woods  iras  a 
scheme  by  Lord  Keynes  of  Great  B  itain. 
and  sold  to  the  gullible  Morgent  uiu — 
"morning  dew."  By  this  schem  >  the 
American  taxpayers  have  been  f  3eced 
out  of  billions  and  will  be  fl?ecej  out 
of  billions  more. 

Then  came  Dumbarton  Oaks.  That 
word  should  be  divided  into  two  sords, 
"Dumb  Barton."  Again  the  "one  /orld- 
ers  *  and  the  Internationalists  tool  over 
Morgenthau,  and  the  UN  was  ha  ched. 
Again  this  institution  was  to  bring  about 
permanent  peace.  It  was  to  stop  a  igres- 
sloo.  Yet  frtmi  the  very  l)eginnin$;  after 
It  was  baptized  at  San  Pranclsot  and 
given  a  nice  name,  it  condoned  li<  uida- 
Uon,  murder,  and  theft,  by  some  <  if  the 
ao-called  peace-loving  aggressor  n(  tlons. 
of  other  nations'  people  and  prope  rty. 

Since  then,  the  UN  has  degen  rated 
into  a  name-calling  institution.  ]  ike  a 
bunch  of  rowdy  boys,  the  delegates  stick 
Ibelr  tongues  out  at  each  other  an  d  call 
names.  Worse  sUll.  the  InsUtutioi  i  that 
was  founded  to  stop  aggression  h  &  be- 
c<»ne  an  aggressor.  Again  the  U  I  was 
created  at  the  expense  of  the  Am  irican 
taxpayers.  The  delegates  were  lurgely 
wined,  dined,  and  housed  at  the  ei  pense 
of  our  taxpayers.  It  has  since  been 
largely  financed  by  Uncle  Sam'sj  tax- 
payers. 

Not  satisfied  with  that,  these  same 
tntemationalists    and    "one    wor  ders" 
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came 
they 


forward    with    another    request. 


aiked  that  the  reciprocal 


trade 


agreements  be  not  only  extended  but  that 
the  President  be  given  the  power  to  cut 
the  tariff  an  additional  50  percent.  In 
other  words,  giving  the  international 
horse  traders  In  the  State  Department 
an  opportunity  to  sell  America  still  fur- 
ther short.  Thus,  the  farmers'  markets 
have  and  will  again  be  sold,  by  the  inter- 
national bankers  and  manufacturers,  to 
foreign  horse  traders. 

Let  us  keep  the  record  straight.  To 
date,  out-slde  of  our  own  war  efforts  and 
expenditures,  we  have  given  to  foreign 
nations,  in  round  figures,  over  $66,000.- 
000,000.  In  addition,  we  gave  them  over 
$5,150,000,000  worth  of  surplus  property 
for  less  than  $1.000.000.000— for  $350.- 
000  000.  This  international  lunacy  has 
made  a  sucker  of  us.  I  do  not  blame  the 
foreign  nations  for  sponging  on  us,  I 
blame  our  own  stupidity. 

With  one  hand  we  arm  the  Greeks. 
Turks,  and  other  nations  to  stop  commu- 
nism, and  with  the  other  hand  we  arm 
Russia  and  its  satellites.  Through 
UNRRA  and  through  loans  and  other 
sources  we  furnish  her  with  war  mate- 
rial. The  thing  does  not  make  sense. 
America,  wake  up!  There  are  things  go- 
ing on  here  in  Washington  that  are  not 
for  the  best  health  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment— a  Government  of.  for.  and  by 
the  people. 

I  know  that  there  were  200  Members 
of  Congress  investigating  the  slums  and 
the  poverty  of  other  nations,  but  they 
could  have  spent  their  time  more  profit- 
ably by  going  slumming  In  our  own 
slums.  They  could  have  spent  their 
time  more  profitably  by  visiting  the 
Navajo  Indians,  where  out  of  149  deaths 
the  records  show  that  73  die  of  starva- 
tion and  Inother  49  because  of  malnu- 
trition. 

I  repeat  the  time  has  come  to  take  care 
of  our  own  people  first,  and  then,  out  of 
our  surpluses,  and  not  out  of  our  neces- 
sities, take  care  of  others.  I  repeat  that 
our  present  indebtedness,  with  future 
obligations,  already  amounts  to  over 
$623.000,000  000.  This  is  twice  the  nor- 
mal value  of  ail  our  property.  It  is  more 
than  five  times  as  much  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  owes.  Time  to  think— had 
enough? 

I  am  aware  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage— a  message  full  of  holes  large 
enough  to  throw  a  cat  through  without 
touching  the  hole.  Let  us  have  the  facts. 
Let  us  stop  playing  politics.  The  situa- 
tion is  too  serious,  America's  future  is 
at  stake.  Among  the  Congressmen  who 
visited  in  Europe  there  are  some  who  be- 
lieve that  you  can  bribe  nations  Into  op- 
posing communism.  In  fact,  some  have 
become  so  foreign -minded  that  they  talk 
more  like  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments than  as  Members  of  Congress. 

Others  give  you  the  low-down  on  the 
European  situation.  They  agree  that 
this  foreign  romancing,  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense,  should  be  stopped. 
They  tell  us  that  there  are  satae  worth- 
less DP  groups.  These  eat  American 
short  ribs  of  beef  and  other  American 
luxuries  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
grown  fat  and  lazy.  They  tell  us  that 
there  are  also  some  worthy  DP  groups. 
These  cut  the  wood  and  render  services 
for  the  favorite  groups.    This  under  the 


auspices  of  the  American  occupation 
army.  There  are  also  foreign  oCBcial 
crooks,  grafters,  and  black  marketeers. 

They  tell  us  that  due  to  misgovem- 
ment— due  to  the  Teheran.  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam  blunders — there  are  millions  of 
indolent.  These  hate  us,  but  live  on 
American  charity— or  should  we  say 
American  stupidity.  There  are  also  hun- 
gry children — hungry  liecause  of  indo- 
lent parents.  A  sensible  solution  to  this 
problem  would  be  to  have  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Salvation  Army  take  over.  They 
are  best  equipped  for  the  job.  No  politi- 
cal grafters  or  black  marketeers  or  in- 
competents are  needed.  The  Indolent 
parents  should  be  told  to  go  to  work  or 
suffer  the  consequences. 

The  Marshall  plan  will  produce  only 
hatred  and  war.  It  Is  as  stupid  as  it  Is 
dangerous.  If  adopted,  it  will  create  an 
additional  indebtedness  of  $20,000,000,- 
000  to  $30,000,000,000.  If  adopted,  we 
will  have  created  an  international  WPA 
that  will  be  hard  to  abolish. 

Under  the  existing  rate  of  taxes.  It  will 
take  86  years  to  pay  our  present  indebt- 
edness. This  $20,000,000,000  will  have 
to  be  borrowed,  and  payment  postponed 
for  86  years.  With  simple  interest  at 
2^2  percent,  it  will,  at  that  time,  amount 
to  $86,000,000,000.  With  compound  in- 
terest, it  will  be  $160,000,000,000. 

The  time  has  come  that  we  talk  plainly 
and  call  a  halt  to  the  further  looting  of 
America  under  the  Marshall  or  any  other 
plan.  Anyway,  why  accept  a  plan  by  a 
general  who  does  not  yet  know  where 
he  was  on  December  7,  1941?  If  he  did 
not  know  then  where  he  was,  does  he 
know  now  where  he  is? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  bring  down 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  that  is  to 
stop  squandering  and  giving  to  foreign 
nations  the  products  and  food  that  right- 
fully belong  to  Americans.  As  long  as 
the  administration  takes,  directly  or  in- 
directly, on  an  average.  57  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  earned,  the  cost  of  living 
will  remain  high. 

There  are  already  73  hidden  taxes  on 
a  single  hot-dog  sandwich.  126  on  shoes, 
154  on  a  bar  of  soap.  148  on  a  pair  of 
overalls,  125  on  a  cotton  dres.'s.  172  on  a 
bottle  of  milk  of  magnesia,  378  on  other 
medicines.  205  on  gasoline.  195  on  farm 
dresses,  and  la.st.  but  not  least.  52  on  a 
loaf  of  bread.  We  have  had  enough  of 
taxes. 

As  long  as  the  administration  takes 
the  taxpayers'  dollars,  and  gives  them  to 
foreign  nations  to  compete  with  the  con- 
sumer In  the  domestic  markets,  prices 
will  be  high.  As  long  as  the  adminis- 
tration takes  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  and 
in  addition  to  the  foreigners,  becomes 
a  competitor  with  the  consumer,  there 
will  be  high  cost  of  living.  Stripped  of 
all  political  chicanery  the  high  cost  of 
living  Is  caused  by  our  ignorant  foreign 
policy. 

The  Republicans  were  elected  to  put 
an  end  to  these  foreign  Ideologies.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  them  have  ignored 
that  mandate.  A  few  of  them  have  been 
with  the  New  Dealers  so  long  that  they, 
too,  have  the  International  disease — the 
disease  of  pauperizing  America  by  giving 
away  that  which  belongs  to  unborn  mil- 
lions.   During  the  adjournment,  we  had 
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a  dozen  congressional  committees  snoop- 
ing around  in  foreign  countries,  creating 
international  hatred. 

The  time  has  come  that  these  Mem- 
bers look  after  Americans  and  not  for- 
eigners. These  committees  should  have 
called  on  the  starving  Navajo  Indians 
in  place  of  squandering  American  dollars 
in  Europe,  and  elsewhere.  They  should 
have  looked  after  the  welfare  of  the 
white-collared  workers  at  home. 

Now  one  of  these  committees  insists 
that  we  form  a  corporation  to  give  Amer- 
ica away.  I  hope  that  my  Republican 
friends  have  more  intelligence  than  that. 
They  were  elected  to  abolish  and  reduce 
Federal  agencies,  not  to  create  new  bu- 
reaus loaded  with  bureaucrats.  We  are 
told  that  these  new  bureaucrats  will  be 
under  the  control  of  Congress.  Well,  if 
some  Republicans  wish  to  make  a  bureau 
out  of  Congress,  then  I  am  sure  the  elec- 
torate will  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole 
gang,  in  the  next  election.  Congress  is 
supposed  to  be  a  lawmaking  body.  It  is 
supposed  to  write  the  laws  for  Americans, 
and  not  for  foreigners. 

I  shall  oppose  creating  any  new  bu- 
reau, especially  an  international  WPA. 
That  sounds  too  much  like  the  days  of 
P.  D.  R.  The  Republicans  must  not  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  misled  by  this  in- 
ternational lunacy.  They  must  wash 
their  hands  of  the  New  Deal  foreign 
ideologies. 

I  repeat,  our  Uncle  Sam  has  gone  de- 
linquent. He  is  in  his  second  childhood. 
He  has  deserted  beautiful  Miss  Colum- 
bia and  her  140,000.000  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. He  has  become  an  international 
philanderer.  He  is  chasing  Red.  pink, 
green,  and  off-colored  skirts  all  over  the 
world.  He  is  squandering  the  wealth 
that  Miss  Columbia  and  her  140,000,000 
sons  and  daughters  have  created. 

The  time  has  come  that  we  appoint  a 
guardian  to  protect  him  from  his  folly, 
and  prevent  him  from  squandering  the 
substance  of  our  Nation — from  giving 
away  to  gold  diggers  that  which  belongs 
to  Miss  Columbia  and  her  sons  and 
daughters — that  which  belongs  to  un- 
born generations. 

I  know  of  no  better  guardian  than  a 
candidate  for  President  in  1948.  who  be- 
lieves in  America  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time,  with  justice  to  all  nations,  whether 
they  be  the  so-called  52  peace-loving  na- 
tions, or  our  vanquished  foes.  One  who 
believes  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  rather 
than  in  a  mongrel  flag.  A  candidate  who 
knows  enough  to  know  that  the  one- 
worlders  have  been  defiated. 

I  am  sorry  that  such  a  candidate — 
such  a  guardian—is  not  yet  in  sight. 
However,  on  the  distant  horizon — ^in  the 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun — we  glimpse  a 
real  statesman— -General  MacArthur, 
May  he  become  the  Moses  that  will  lead 
us  out  of  the  wilderness — the  foreign  en- 
tanglements. Eighty  percent  of  the 
American  people  are  getting  sick  and 
tired  of  our  Uncle  Sam's  behavior,  and 
demand  such  a  candidate — ^such  a 
statesman.  They  know  that  our  Uncle 
is  the  easy  prey  of  the  global  gold  dig- 
gers— that  he  is  denuding  our  Nation. 
They  know  that  he  is  leading  us  into 
another  undeclared  war. 

The  Republican  Party  was  kept  out 
of  the  White  House  for  16  years  because 


it  had  no  positive  program — because  its 
candidates  were  me-too  followers  of  the 
one-worlders — globetrotters.  The  Dem- 
ocrats met  a  disastrous  rebuke  November 
5.  1946.  because  they,  too.  blindly  fol- 
lowed blind  leaders. 

The  time  has  come  for  both  parties 
to  adopt  again  the  policy  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  avoid  globetrotting  and  for- 
eign entanglements.  The  time  has  come 
for  my  Democratic  friends  to  adopt  the 
doctrines  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
time  has  come  for  my  Republican  friends 
to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. When  that  day  comes,  it  will  be 
a  glorious  day  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Our  visibility  is  low — ^the  international 
weather  is  disagreeable.  Our  Uncle 
Sam's  vision  is  very  poor.  Our  Presi- 
dents and  leaders  were  outgeneraled  at 
Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  In  place 
of  looking  for  more  entanglements,  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  repudiate 
Yalta,  Teheran.  Potsdam,  and  all  the 
other  commitments  that  are  not  in  keep- 
ing with  decency  and  honesty  among 
the  nations. 


In  his  armament  race,  in  his  power 
jxSlitics.  the  President  is  following  the  un- 
fortunate footsteps  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent. He  is  entering  an  undeclared  war. 
All  this  could  have  been  avoided,  if  at 
Potsdam,  he  had  repudiated  Yalta  and 
taken  a  firm  stand  by  telling  Stalin  to 
get  back  into  his  own  country  where  he 
belongs  and  stay  there. 

THE  MABSHALL  PLAN  IN  A  NUTSHXLL 

Most  of  the  requirements  of  the  16 
coimtries  participating  in  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, from  which  was  evolved  the  so- 
called  Marshall  plan,  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  representatives  of  such  coun- 
tries. 

An  analysis  of  the  reported  require- 
ments indicates  that  the  items  needed  in 
the  16  countries  are,  for  the  most  part, 
either  in  short  supply  here  at  home  or 
soon  will  be  critical  items  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ocean-shipping  facilities. 

Expressed  in  United  States  dollars, 
part  of  the  requirements  our  Govern- 
ment is  being  asked  either  to  furnish  di- 
rectly or  pay  for  in  cash  over  a  4-year 
period  are  the  following: 


i.equirements  estimated  to  be  paid  for  in  United  States  dollars 
[F.  0.  b.  values  in  thousands  of  dollan) 


I'arficipating  countries: 

Petroleum  roquiremento 

Specialir.cd  oi!  equipment 

Coal-niiniug  eiiuipnieut  (including  Germany) 

Folidfuel. .- 

Crudp  and  semifinished  steeL 

Fn'iBht  and  iiessenger  cars 

Ocfan  shipping  services 

Lumber,  all  kinds 

Total 


1C48 


J482.345 
148.161 
1O&.960 
309,000 
S13,(XX) 
20.3,000 
670, 000 
»5,  W8 


1940 


$514,823 
134. 747 

$5,180 
225,000 
447,000 
177.000 
460,000 

62,592 


1990 


}531, 181 
115,01A 

92,340 
12C,  UW 
441,000 

81,(«) 
365,000 

M,320 


2,479,394 


2, 146, 342 


1,  hZS,  857 
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|5U),  483 

124,8fi6 

ii3.41U 

.'4, 000 

437.000 

29,000 

isiaooo 

75,004 


1,633,763 


'  The  future  fleets  of  the  IC  particirating  nations  ere  expetted  to  be  augmented  by  surplus  vessels  owned  by  the 
United  States  which  can  be  sold  or  leased  by  them  under  the  Ship  8alcs  Act  of  IV4C. 


The  fleets  of  the  16  nations  will,  after 
the  acquisitions  contemplated,  consist  of 
the  tonnages  shown: 

(Millions  of  dead-weight  tons] 


Dry  cargo 

Tankers 

Total 

End  1B47  

32.02 
33.74 
3.'>..'i8 
37.39 
39.21 

11.11 
12.06 
12.94 
13.76 
14.45 

43.13 

End  194K        

45.80 

End  1949    

48.52 

End  \mt    

51.15 

End  IWl    

53.66 

Thus  the  shipping  of  the  16  nations  will 
be  increased  by  10,530,000  dead-weight 
tons  in  the  next  4  years.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  older  ships  will  be 
wearing  out,  and  that  this  program  in- 
volves not  only  replacements  but  new 
bottoms  from  current  shipbuildings.  It 
is  assumed  that  part  of  this  burden  will 
fall  on  private  operators  or  shipbuilders. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr.1. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  two  matters  I  should  like 
to  speak  on  and  one  pertains  to  the  $60.- 
000,000  fund  for  China,  I  know  of  no 
country  which  has  more  good  will  in 
America  than  China.  I  know  of  no  coun- 
try, other  than  my  own,  in  which  I  per- 
sonally have  more  interest  than  China. 
I  know  of  no  country  I  would  rather  see 
receive  needed  help  than  China.  I  know 
of  no  country  which  is  more  Immediately 
menaced  by  communism  than  that  coun- 


try. I  have  seen  pillboxes  erected  In 
Tientsin,  for  example,  since  the  end  of 
the  war,  for  protection  against  the  im- 
minently expected  attack  of  the  Com- 
munists, with  Russian  aid.  presumably, 
from  the  north.  Yet  when  I  see  this 
$60,000,000  inserted  into  the  bill  I  can- 
not help  but  question  whether  or  not  the 
Chinese  people  are  going  to  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  money,  and  I  feel  impelled  to 
give  a  little  bit  of  the  experience  I  have 
had  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  China  and  to 
four  of  its  principal  cities  I  talked  to 
some  sixty-odd  Americans  resident  there, 
American  businessmen,  and  Americans  in 
the  State  Department  as  well,  in  those 
cities.  In  every  case  where  I  spoke  to 
men  in  the  American  business  colonies, 
they  were  unanimous  without  a  single 
dissenting  voice,  in  saying  to  me,  "What- 
ever you  do,  do  not  send  any  money  to 
this  Chinese  Government  for  projects 
which  will  be  designated  as  relief,  be- 
cause the  money  will  not  get  to  where  it 
is  intended  to  go.  It  will  be  lost  through 
corruption,  and  it  will  be  lost  through 
maladministration  and  Ineflaciency." 
Many  others  quoted  the  Chinese  proverb, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Jttdd]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI,  who  both 
are  able  to  pronounce  it  much  better 
than  I,  which  goes  like  this:  ""nen  ch'l 
tse  jiu,"  which  means  "Heaven  helps 
those  who  help  themselves." 
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Mf  own  convleUon  is  that  our  A  nert- 
cmns  in  China  do  not  believe  thai  the 
Chinese  naUooal  covemmect  hat  yet 
prwited  aaSdent  proof  of  a  det  ^nni- 
natlon  to  help  Uself.  One  thing  I  do 
not  like  in  this  feUl  is  the  fact  th  it  we 
are  to  have  no  real  supervision  c  I  the 
cxpciMttture  of  the  mooey.  of  the  c  istri- 
butloQ  of  the  goods.  Our  American 
frtends  in  China  say.  "^es.  they  ca  i  use 
tbe  mooey.  Yes.  the  Chinese  Oo  .em- 
inent can  use  the  money,  but  it  s  lould 
be  administered  by  Americans  down  to 
tbe  last  dollar,  because  if  we  are  r  lisled 
by  the  appeals  of  the  Chinese  on  the 
grounds  of  sovereignty,  we  will  te  re- 
specting their  sofverelgnty.  but  the  i  eople 
wiU  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  iccncy." 
80.  while  I  am  going  to  support  th  s  bill 
I  hope  that  the  $60,000,000  for  Thina 
will  be  deferred  oatil  a  later  time,  until 
sodi  assuranees  hare  been  given  t  y  the 
Chinese  Government,  that  it  will  N  used 
for  specific  project-?  clearly  allocatr  j  and 
ddtaiiteiy  followed  through  under  y  mer- 
teao  supervi.sion.  I  would  prefer  o  see 
the  I60.COO.000  put  Into  the  bill  for  gen- 
eral relief  in  Europe  where  I  am  per- 
aooally  satisfied  that  it  is  very  gi  eatly 
needed. 

Mr.  VORYS  Mr.  Chairman,  wi  1  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  I  yi  Id  to 
my  frietul  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  There  is  no  require  ment 
In  the  bill  that  any  of  this  mone  r  will 
go  to  China.  As  to  any  relief  whic)  goes 
to  China,  they  must  make  an  Rgre«  ment 
with  the  10  strings  attached  as  set  >ut  in 
section  5.  so  that  there  will  be  super  rlsion 
as  provided  for  the  nations  in  E»rope. 
The  gentleman  need  have  no  feai  that 
the  money  will  be  dissipated. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  If  :  may 
coin  a  Chinese  proverb.  I  would  sv  ggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  10  strings  d?  not 
make  a  knot.  I  would  prefer  to  sc  e  the 
knot  there  and  I  would  prefer  to  «  e  the 
protection  provided  for.  I  do  u  ider- 
stand  that  some  t6O.0D9.OC0  is  at  least 
informally  allocated  to  China  I  ^  ^ould 
like  to  make  it  very  clear.  My  own  sym- 
pathies are  all  for  getting  some  moi  ley  to 
China,  but  I  want  to  see  the  mon  ?y  go 
to  China  some  day  which  will  be  us*  tl  for 
the  purposes  which  we  in  America  in- 
tend it  to  be  used  for. 

With  reference  to  the  second  pclnt.  I 
want  to  point  out  what  I  think  is  t  pos- 
iMe  joker  in  this  bill.  We  have  been 
•«nired  that  a  bill  wlU  be  Introiluced 
providing  that  ultimately  all  relief  ex- 
penditures will  be  supervised  by  ai  in- 
dependently created  Government  c  )rpo- 
ratiOQ.  All  such  future  programs  &  may 
be  'nniidwnt  by  this  Congress  w  II  be 
supnflw<  by  a  corporation  to  be  si  >t  up. 
If  ve  can  get  that  bill  through,  a  id  to 
mj  mind  it  Ls  the  goal  of  the  long-  ange 
profram.  Certainly  such  a  prc^posi  1  will 
be  made  to  this  Congress.  I  sine  erely 
hope  that  proposal  will  be  adopted.  But 
such  a  corporation  or  future  ager  cy  is 
lohig  to  have  its  hands  tied  by  thi ;  bill, 
because  I  submit  to  you  that  undei  sec- 
tion 13  the  provisioo  reads: 

FenoniMl  Mnployw:  to  cany  out  tin  pur- 
puMs  of  this  act  stea  not  be  indtK  td  in 
ca^ttUBg  llalUitlaBs  on  pcrwrnncl  stab- 
Ustta*  iwwfut  to  tbe  Federal  Emp  loyeM 
Fay  Act  oC  IMft. 
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And  when  that  is  read  in  connection 
with  section  15,  which  provides: 

The  peraonnel,  records,  and  funds  provided 
for  the  paqwMa  of  carrying  out  this  act 
aball  be  traaiferred  to  tbe  adminifltratlon  of 
any  organization  for  general  f<»'etgn  aid 
whlcb  Congress  may  provide — 

Please  note  the  word  "shall" — If  I  am 
not  very  much  mistaken,  the  President 
will  load  this  particular  relief  organiza- 
tion and  this  particular  relief  distribu- 
tion agency  with  a  great  many  people, 
net  all  of  whom  perhaps  will  be  needed. 
You  will  find  when  you  set  up  this  new 
corporation  that  it  must  accept  all  of  the 
pectrfe  that  have  bem  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral pay  roll  for  the  distribution  of  this 
interim  relief.  I  submit  ycu  are  walking 
into  a  trap.  You  are  already  hamstring- 
ing the  operation  of  any  future  Govern- 
ment corporation  that  you  plan  to  set  up, 
no  matter  how  carefully  you  set  it  up,  if 
it  must  accept  the  personnel  who  are 
charged  with  the  distribution  of  goods 
under  this  act.  no  matter  how  inefiBcient 
they  may  be.  no  matter  how  incompetent 
they  may  be,  no  matter  how  many  of 
them  may  be  old  political  friends  from 
Missouri  I 

I  am  suggesting  to  you  gentlemen  that 
when  section  15  comes  up.  a  suitable 
amendment  should  be  offered. 

I  would  like  to  say  In  conclusion  that  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  these  low 
living  standards.  I  have  recently  been 
in  the  countries  for  which  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  aid.  I  have  seen  conditions  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia.  I  believe  the  aid  to 
be  necessary.  I  believe  it  is  a  chantable 
"must." 

I  think  thfit  this  country  cannot  well 
refuse  to  recognize  its  obligation  to 
maintain  the  necessary  living  standards 
of  people  who  will  otherwise  starve  and 
will  go  short  of  the  necessities  of  life 
unless  we  help  them.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  do  It  forever.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  a  bottomless  pit  from  which  we 
can  draw  these  resources.  What  we  are 
doing  will  keep  prices  high  and  impose 
sacrifices  on  the  American  people. 

I  do  think  that  a  great  mistake  is  being 
made  in  this  bill  by  not  now  providing 
for  this  independent  corporation  and  for 
the  administration  of  this  act  by  an  in- 
dependent set-up.  headed  by  some 
American  in  whom  all  of  us  can  put  our 
complete  trust  and  confidence.  I  believe 
that  the  emergenc  y  is  t)eing  used  to  rush 
this  Congress  into  the  support  of  some- 
thing which  many  of  us  believe  to  be 
necessary  but  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  guise  of  emeigency,  a  form  of  ad- 
ministration and  distribution  is  being  set 
up  under  which  it  is  my  judgment  that 
much  of  the  money  will  be  wasted,  all 
of  the  effect  of  the  program  will  be 
heavily  felt  by  the  American  people; 
prices  a'ill  go  up  on  account  of  it.  and 
we  are  going  to  see  the  day  when  we 
will  regret  that  we  did  not  at  this  time 
require  that  it  be  distributed  by  an  inde- 
pendent agency:  that  it  be  distributed 
by  Americans:  and  that  instead  of  these 
10  strings  that  have  been  spoken  of.  that 
we  throw  a  very  s:rong  knot  around  the 
INTOvisions  under  which  the  distribution 
is  to  be  made. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
HT7«a  D.  Scott,  Ji.]  has.  expired. 


Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  deny 
aid  to  Europe  and  millions  die.  Curtail 
aid  to  Europe  and  millions  die  slowly. 
Even  today  death  stalks  among  the  mil- 
lions, because  Europe  is  himgry  and  the 
marks  of  undernourishment  are  on  their 
faces  and  their  bodies.  Death  will  reap 
its  harvest  in  due  time. 

The  most  convincing  argument  for  aid 
to  Europe  is  to  see  the  conditions  and 
the  people  there.  One  may  talk  about  it, 
write  about  it,  but  there  is  nothing  so 
convincing  as  actually  witnessing  it.  A 
visitor  to  western  Europe,  especially  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  will  be  struck  by  the 
emaciated  children  and  the  gaunt,  stoop- 
shouldered,  ill-clad  mothers  and  fathers 
on  the  streets  of  the  great  cities.  Every 
living  moment  the  one  thought  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Europe  is,  "What 
shall  my  family  and  I  have  to  eat  to- 
day?" 

I  had  the  privilege  of  traveling  through 
Europe  after  my  mission  to  Switzerland 
at  the  International  Labor  Conference 
was  completed.  I  vLsited  Italy,  Austria. 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  was 
attached  to  no  committee.  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  going  where  I  pleased,  talking 
to  whom  I  pleased,  and  staying  as  long 
as  I  pleased.  I  had  the  disadvantage  of 
paying  my  own  expenses  while  doing  so. 
But  it  was  worth  it,  for  I  felt  that  I  got 
very  close  to  the  people,  and  I  have  a 
vivid  mental  picture  of  the  hunger,  im- 
poverishment, and  the  ruination  of  great 
nations. 

We  people  in  the  United  States  are 
charitable  and  dislike  to  see  others  suf- 
fering for  the  lack  of  the  ordinary  com- 
forts of  life.  We  cannot  enjoy  the  com- 
forts to  which  we  are  accustomed  if  we 
know  that  others  are  suffering  for  want 
of  them.  This  is  the  humanitarian  side 
of  the  picture.  There  is  also  the  practi- 
cal view  that  our  withdrawal  or  failure 
in  Europe  would  mean  complete  collapse 
of  the  economy  of  western  Europe,  with 
an  accompanying  impact  on  us.  We 
stand  to  benefit  by  an  expenditure  of  re- 
lief money  now,  and  failure  to  do  so 
might  mean  a  greater  loss  to  us  economi- 
cally in  the  future. 

All  of  the  mouthings  of  Molotov  and 
Vishinsky  have  been  interpreted  in  the 
Congress  and  out  of  the  Congress  as 
whistling  in  the  dark.  I  do  not  interpret 
them  that  way.  To  me.  they  are  an 
attempt  to  embitter  their  people  and  the 
people  of  the  satellite  nations  against  us. 
They  are  the  prelude  to  war.  How  could 
anyone  suppose  that  the  advancement  of 
the  Communists  over  the  nations  ot 
western  Europe  was  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  for  a  battleground?  Why  do 
you  suppose  that  Russia  is  so  particular 
about  permitting  anyone  to  view  what 
is  «oing  on  behind  the  "iron  curtain"? 
To  me.  it  means  simply  that  they  are  pre- 
paring for  a  war.  If  they  can  advance 
their  own  interests  by  a  cold  war  and 
communism  can  creep  forth  over  Europe, 
all  well  and  good  in  their  estimation. 
Should  that  fail,  they  could  then  resort 
to  armed  warfare. 

So  our  only  hope  and  defense  against 
the  encroachment  of  ccmmunism  is  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  peoples  of  west- 
ern Europe.  In  so  doing  we  should  be 
careful  that  we  get  credit  for  our  efforts 
and  that  the  distribution  of  the  goods 
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sent  is  properly  supei-vised.  These  have 
been  two  of  our  great  weaknesses. 
Whatever  we  do  in  Europe  should  be 
done  with  American  efiflciency  and  busi- 
nesshke  methods.  And  we  should  not 
submit  ourselves  to  Russian  propaganda. 
For  instance,  it  is  proposed  that  to  carry 
out  the  success  of  reconstructing  west- 
ern Europe  30  or  40  percent  of  the  coal 
should  come  from  Poland.  We  are  naive 
if  we  believe  this,  for  the  Ruhr  coal-mine 
district  sj)ells  success  of  any  plan  pro- 
posed for  European  recovery.  Unless  we 
recognize  the  Ruhr  as  the  vital  point  in 
a  reconstruction  program,  we  may  as 
well  forget  any  plans  and  save  our 
money.  However,  I  shall  deal  more  fully 
with  the  importance  of  the  Ruhr  area 
to  European  recovery  at  a  later  date. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Radowski]. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  a  great  many  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  were  visiting  Europe  this  sum- 
mer, spending  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half 
in  some  twenty-odd  countries,  some  of  us 
were  back  home  visiting  with  our  con- 
stituents. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  a  great 
change  has  occurred  amongst  my  people 
In  the  way  they  are  thinking  about  many 
things.  I  have  never  been  an  isolation- 
ist. In  fact,  I  have  always  been  very 
much  opposed  to  that  throughout  my 
whole  term  in  this  Congress.  My  people 
are  not  isolationists.  My  people  proba- 
bly have  more  immediate  blood  relatives 
living  in  Europe  than  any  other  con- 
gressional district  in  the  United  States. 
My  people  have  Immediate  members  of 
their  families,  uncles  and  aunts  and 
cousins,  very  dear  ones,  close  relatives,  as 
I  say,  living  in  Europe.  They  have  al- 
ways been  very  sympathetic  to  all  of  this 
relief  program.  I  have  supported  all  of 
the  relief  programs  in  Congress.  But 
something  else  has  happened  since  the 
beginning  of  this  program  of  relief  in 
Europe.  Maybe  the  war  is  over.  Maybe 
the  people  do  not  feel  the  same  any  more. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  today  my 
people  say  that  every  sandwich  that 
leaves  the  United  States  and  goes  to 
Europe  ought  to  carry  the  American  flag 
on  it.  Everybody  who  receives  a  gift 
from  the  United  States  should  know  it  is 
coming  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  want  this  relief 
passed  out  by  irresponsible  people  or 
profiteers  any  more;  they  want  this  re- 
lief passed  out,  if  possible,  by  church  or- 
ganizations, the  Red  Cross,  established 
charitable  organizations  that  will  give  It 
to  the  needy,  to  the  poor,  to  the  hungry. 
They  do  not  want  to  see  American  goods 
sold  in  European  black  markets  where  it 
brings  to  us  the  emnity  of  the  needy  and 
discredits  our  people  and  our  Nation  In 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Europe.  Amer- 
ican relief  supplies  should  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  black-market  profiteers  as 
has  been  the  case  in  Greece  and  China. 

The  relief  packages,  the  gift  packages 
that  are  sent  individually  by  the  private 
citizens  to  the  people  in  Europe,  have 
done  a  lot  of  good  for  the  United  States. 
Those  packages  that  have  gone  to  the 
needy  have  been  the  greatest  bearers  of 
good  will  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 


My  people  want  to  see  that  the  food 
that  we  give  to  the  needy  of  Europe  is 
given  freely  and  generously  to  those  who 
really  need  it  and  who  are  hungry.  They 
feel  that  our  program  of  relief  should  be 
placed  on  a  democratic,  American  basis; 
yes.  on  a  Christian  basis,  coming  out  of 
the  hearts  of  our  people  to  the  people  of 
Europe  who  need  It. 

The  other  thing  I  was  impressed  with 
is  our  own  economic  condition  at  home 
and  the  condition  of  our  own  people  here 
at  home.  My  factory  workers  in  the  city 
of  Detroit  are  earning  anywhere  from 
$48  to  $52  a  week.  That  seems  to  be 
about  the  average  pay  check — $48  to  $52 
weekly.  They  tell  me  this:  "Congress- 
man, on  this  $50  a  week  that  I  am  get- 
ting now  I  cannot  live  as  well  as  I  lived  in 
1939." 

In  1939  the  average  earnings  were  any- 
where from  $37  to  $40  a  week.  "Then  I 
could  live  much  better  than  I  can  on  this 
$50  a  week  I  am  getting  now.  This  $50 
I  get  now  hardly  buys  $25  worth  of  food 
and  clothes  today." 

If  you  have  a  family  of  six — four  chil- 
dren, the  husband  and  wife — that  is, 
growing  children  attending  school,  you 
will  probably  use  eight  bottles  of  milk  a 
day  as  I  do  at  my  home.  Eight  bottles 
of  milk  a  day  cost  me  $50  a  month.  Now, 
the  average  factory  worker  in  Detroit 
who  has  a  family  the  same  as  I  do,  a 
family  of  six — four  children — has  to 
spend  $50  a  month  for  milk,  and  $50  a 
month  for  rent.  That  leaves  him  $100  a 
month  to  buy  his  food  and  clothes,  send 
his  children  to  school,  pay  his  doctors' 
bills,  and  such  things  as  electricity,  heat, 
and  so  forth.  It  just  cannot  be  done; 
they  cannot  make  out. 

So  we  in  the  city  of  Detroit  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  strikes.  It  is  a  very 
serious  thing.  It  is  going  to  come.  We 
are  all  expecting  it. 

I  talked  with  merchants  back  home.  I 
said.  "How  does  it  look  here?" 

"Well."  one  of  them  said.  "Congress- 
man, you  know  things  are  high  now,  but 
the  goods  I  am  buying  for  next  spring, 
the  orders  I  am  placing  now  for  next 
spring  are  running  15  percent  higher." 

I  said,  "Do  you  mean  that  the  clothes 
and  things  you  sell  are  costing  you  15 
percent  more  at  wholesale  prices?"   ^-^ 

He  said,  "Yes,  that  is  exactly  right." 

He  said,  "You  can  expect  much  higher 
prices  In  the  spring." 

If  these  prices  keep  going  up.  and  It 
looks  like  they  will;  if  butter  goes  to  a 
dollar  a  pound  and  eggs  go  to  a  dollar  a 
dozen.  If  hamburger  goes  to  a  dollar  a 
pound,  which  It  looks  like  it  will,  what 
can  I  expect  back  home  in  my  large  city 
of  Detroit,  from  those  workers  down 
there?  I  am  going  to  have  a  lot  of  grief. 
I  do  not  see  how  I  can  go  along  on  a 
long-range  Marshall  program  where  we 
are  going  to  take  $20,000,000,000  out  of 
this  country  at  this  time.  I  like  to  be 
with  the  administration.  I  would  like  to 
support  the  administration — I  have — but 
I  have  my  serious  doubts  right  now  that 
I  can  go  along  with  a  long-range  pro- 
gram where  the  prices  at  home  are  going 
to  rise  so  high  that  It  will  be  unable  for 
our  own  people  to  make  ends  meet. 

The  most  pathetic  thing  that  hit  me. 
however,  this  summer  was  not  so  much 
the  factory  workers  to  whom  I  talked  as 


it  was  the  people  on  old-age  pensions. 
In  the  12  years  that  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress I  have  never  had  so  many  old  peo- 
ple come  to  see  me  as  came  to  see  me 
this  summer  and  fall.  What  was  really 
pathetic  was  old  men  coming  In  and 
showing  me  their  $30  or  $35  a  month 
check  and  asking:  "How  can  I  live  on 
$30  or  $35  a  month.  Congressman?  Do 
something  for  me.  You  have  got  to  help 
me." 

I  think  that  is  the  worst  thing  that 
has  happened  In  our  own  Nation,  when 
our  own  old  people  are  expected  to  get  by 
on  $30  to  $35  a  month  at  this  time.  That 
has  not  the  purchasing  power  of  over  $15 
a  month.  These  people  are  going  to  have 
to  go  around  and  beg  their  relatives  and 
friends  to  give  them  shelter,  food,  and 
medicine;  In  a  great  country  like  the 
United  States,  a  generous  Nation  that 
is  to  give  billions  of  dollars  to  everybody 
else  and  forget  about  Its  own  citizens. 
How  are  we  going  to  say  to  those  who  are 
incapacitated  and  old,  "You  can  go  along 
and  starve  to  death  ifjrau  want  to." 

I  am  going  to  support  the  $60  a  month 
pension  bill  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  has  introduced.  This 
would  increase  old-age  pensions  to  $60  a 
month.  It  was  stated  by  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  put  through  such  an 
old-age  pension  bill,  that  it  would  cost 
some  $2,000,000,000  to  finance  such  an 
old-age  pension  bill.  Well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  can  give  billions  of  dollars 
to  Europe  and  the  countries  all  over  the 
world  under  the  Marshall  plan  or  any 
other  plan,  we  certainly  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  $2,000,000,000  to  finance  an  ade- 
quate old-age  pension  program  for  our 
own  people  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Certainly  that  money  will  go  di- 
rectly into  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
own  people,  that  money  will  be  spent  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  it  will  be 
spent  for  our  own  goods,  for  farm  prod- 
ucts raised  here  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  fine  to  be  charitable,  it  is  fine  to 
be  Christian,  but  charity  begins  at  home. 
We  have  got  to  start  thinking  about  our 
people.  Our  people  today  are  in  a  des- 
perate condition  economically  and  that 
condition  Is  going  to  become  worse,  not 
better.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  go 
home  and  try  to  explain  to  my  people,  If 
living  conditions  are  Intolerable,  and 
justify  my  vote  for  the  expenditure  of 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  for  Europe 
and  not  take  care  of  my  own  people. 

I  can  see  a  program  that  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Marshall  plan.  I  think  our 
program  ought  to  be  the  old  American 
principle  of  doing  business  the  way  we 
have  done  for  centuries,  extending  trade 
on  a  businesslike  basis  to  all  nations,  to 
all  people,  doing  business  with  everybody 
but  on  a  business  basis.  All  people  and 
all  nations  are  our  friends.  That  was 
our  doctrine  in  the  past.  America  be- 
came strong  under  such  a  program. 
That  is  still  a  good  program  for  us  to 
follow  in  the  future.  All  nations,  all 
people  are  our  friends,  we  will  do  business 
Mflth  everybody,  we  want  to  do  business 
with  everybody. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  three  additional  minutes. 
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Mr.  8ADOW8KX.  Mr  CtuUnnin.  we 
ft  very  funny  bill  come  befc  n  the 
Ittee  on  Intersute  and  lOrelgn 
the  other  day.  tntrodu  ced  by 
our  frfead  the  tenUeman  (nun  South 
Dakota  l Mr.  Mmnrr).  True.  It  cal  ted  for 
an  investigation,  but  the  purpos;  back 
of  It  was  to  cut  off  trade  with  Sovtet 
Russia.  Now.  It  ts  fine  to  talk  abc  lit  this 
lellov  J««  fltohn  If  you  are  runn  ng  (or 
poBttfol  oAee.  You  do  not  huit  very 
many  Americans  when  you  attark  Joe 
Stahn.  and  certainly  if  I  were  rmning 
for  the  United  States  Senate  I  would 
want  to  do  that  in  a  big  way.  T  le  fact 
remains,  however,  that  in  my  city  of  De- 
troit the  manufacturers  who  maki  i  auto- 
mobiles are  dependent  upon  meltl.  We 
Lave  to  have  metal  to  make  a  itomo- 
bitaa.  When  we  go  to  making  f  ai  n  ma- 
chinery and  farm  equipment,  we  h  ive  got 
to  have  metal  for  that  purpose,  ^e  are 
getting  chromium  ore,  nickel,  anl  vari- 
other  ores  from  Russia  today.  In 
instances  50  percent  of  ths  most 
Important  ores  are  coming  from  Russia 
today.  Now.  if  Joe  Stalin  wante  1  to  be 
mean  to  us  he  would  say :  "Let  us  cut  off 
trade  with  the  United  SUtes  azid  i  ot  give 
them  any  more  ore." 

We  would  be  In  a  fine  fix.  I  do  not 
know  imi  where  we  would  get  t  lat  ore 
to  carry  on  with  our  industries  in  the 
city  of  Detroit.  But  Mfnetimes  people 
do  such  foolish  things,  it  seem:.  The 
United  States  la  strong  because  v  e  have 
done  business  with  everybody  We 
should  continue  to  do  business  with 
everyt>ody.  I  am  sure  that  th«  metal 
manufacturers  and  the  prodU(  ers  of 
metal  who  need  this  ore  woul(  make 
acne  arrangement  to  get  that  ore.  If 
we  should  say,  "Cut  off  trade  wit  h  Rus- 
sia," they  woukl  probably  get  he  ore 
from  England  or  some  other  ountry. 
England  would  make  a  deal  with  Russia 
(or  this  ore:  the  ore  would  be  m  ned  in 
Rmla.  dumped  over  Into  Englaid.  re- 
loaded on  other  ships,  and  broug  it  back 
to  the  United  SUtes.  The  only  differ- 
ence would  be  that  the  recipients  ot  that 
ore  In  the  United  States  would  pa  r  about 
25  to  M  percent  more  for  the  troduet 
because  it  wotUd  have  to  go  throu(  h  Eng- 
lish brokers  or  Italian  brokers  ( r  some 
other  nation.  So.  it  all  strikes  i  le  that 
it  is  time  to  go  back  in  our  thin  ting  to 
the  good  old  way  that  we  have  b  >en  ac- 
customed to  thinking  as  America!  ts :  that 
we  want  to  do  business  with  all  latlons 
and  all  people.  Tou  must  bav  >  trade 
and  com  mnrre  in  order  to  have  pe  ice.  If 
you  are  looking  for  war.  If  you  «i  nt  war 
and  are  pointing  toward  war.  t  your 
mind  is  directed  In  the  direction  of  war. 
then  you  begin  dropping  the  cwtain  of 
trade  and  commerce  against  the  se  peo- 
ple, or  this  nation  and  that  natfc  m.  and 
you  bar  trading  with  them.  If  ^u  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  peace  you  wtil  be 
thinking  in  terms  of  commerce  an  1  terms 
of  trade  and  terms  of  business.  Then 
It  should  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  bur- 
den the  American  taxpayers  wlta  heavy 
debts  to  finance  the  program  f>r  war. 
M  program  of  commerce,  of  trade  and  of 
peace  calls  for  kMtns  and  credits  t  lat  win 
be  repaid  to  our  people.  It  Is  a  i  rogram 
of  war  that  Is  causing  heavy  bui  dens  to 
be  put  OB  the  backs  of  our  AgMrtoan 


I  am  not  going  to  support  a  program 
that  will  aim  to  S':t  up  east  against  west. 
Asia  against  Europe,  or  one  country 
against  another.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port a  program  that  is  going  to  be  di- 
rected for  peace,  for  commerce,  for  trade. 
for  justice,  for  e<iuity  amongst  all  peo- 
ples and  all  nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Cotmnr}. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  clear  what  I  had  in  mind  in  a 
number  of  questions  that  I  asked  the 
proponents  of  the  WD  while  they  had  the 
floca".  The  chairrnan  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  AffaJ-s.  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Eaton],  the  distingiiished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Cox],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Dr.  JxTSD.  have  all  taken  the  position 
on  this  floor  that  this  is  primarily  a  war 
measure,  a  deferuSive  meastn'e,  if  you 
will,  in  the  cold  wo;'ld-wide  war  with  Rus- 
sia, a  measure  to  carry  out  that  policy 
frequently  stated  by  our  Department  of 
State  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  it  will  meet 
and  stop  Russian  aggression  everywhere. 
Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  either  a  war 
measure  or  a  relief  measure  or  nothing 
at  alL  If  it  is  a  war  measure,  if  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  policy 
declared  by  the  Department  of  stopping 
Russia  everywhere,  then  I  think  we  have 
got  to  measure  it  by  one  standard.  If 
it  is  a  relief  measure  we  have  to  measure 
It  by  another  stardard. 

As  a  war  measure,  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves.  Will  It  accomplish 
the  purpose?  Wi>  must  ask  ourselves 
further,  what  really  is  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  Stat'js,  because  we  are  not 
dealing  in  a  vacuimi  any  more,  we  are 
not  dealing  in  ph-asant  academic  gen- 
eralities. That  policy  is  now  squarely 
put  to  the  test,  an  Immediate.  living 
crisis.  Russian  communism  has  .started. 
and  has  engaged  In  Prance  and  In  Italy, 
in  civil  war,  obviously  jeopardizing  the 
lives  of  the  existing  governments.  If  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  take  any  and 
all  measures,  and  that  of  course  includes 
armed  force,  to  stii^tain  In  power  the  ex- 
isting governments  in  those  two  states, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  comes  to  us 
and  sAjs  that  as  part  of  ctir  foreign 
policy  in  what  is  the  equivalent  of  war 
he  must  have  $590  000.000  for  that  pur- 
pose, then  we  are  probably  in  the  posi- 
tion where  we  havf  very  little  choice,  as 
we  had  very  Uttle  choice  during  the  war 
itself. 

It  was  further  admitted  b^  propo- 
nents of  this  me;isure  that  obviously 
this  relatively  small  sum  of  $590,000,000 
and  what  it  will  buy  Is  not  going  to  be 
decisive  In  the  civil  wars  raging  In 
France  and  Italy.  It  Is  not  going  to  sus- 
tain those  governments  if  they  are  not 
able  to  sustain  themselves  by  their  own 
splMidld  efforts  In  their  magnificent  and 
courageous  struggle  against  the  Rus- 
sian Communlfit  aggression  within  their 
borders.  If  It  Is  nok  able  to  do  that,  and 
if  the  Department  and  the  President  are 


not  willing  to  say  to  us  that  the  United 
States  will  go  all  the  way,  maybe  in  the 
next  S  weeks,  maybe  even  next  week, 
then  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  look  at 
the  amount  of  this  bill  with  a  question- 
ing eye.  We  are  entitled  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  this  is  truly  a  war  meas- 
ure and.  if  we  find  it  is  not  truly  a  war 
measure,  and  that  it  is  not  calculated  to 
achieve  the  purpose,  then  we  are  en- 
titled to  look  upon  it  as  a  relief  measure. 
As  a  relief  measure  the  standard  again 
must  be  dlfTerent.  As  a  relief  measure 
we  are  certainly  entitled  to  ask  the  obvi- 
ous question.  What  is  America's  capacity 
to  give  relief?  If  it  is  a  relief  measure. 
we  are  entitled  to  define  that  capacity, 
as  the  amount,  quality,  and  character  of 
goods  we  can  export  for  this  purpose, 
without  causing  any  fiirther  increase  in 
prices  and,  of  course,  without  necessi- 
tating the  imposition  of  economic  con- 
trols. 

I  think  we  have  to  make  up  our  minds 
on  this  fioor  before  we  reach  a  conclu- 
sion on  this  bill  as  to  whether  it  is  really 
and  truly  a  war  measure  primarily  or 
whether  it  is  a  relief  measure.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  would  make  some 
difference  in  the  way  I  should  vote  on 
amendments  to  reduce  the  amount  and 
limit  the  use  of  the  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  specific  goods.  As  it  is,  I 
should  like  to  see  that  question  effec- 
tively answered. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  sincere  desire 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  two  great  na- 
tions. France  and  Italy,  and  in  my  ad- 
miration for  the  courageous  struggle 
which  their  present  governments  are 
makiJig.    More  power  to  them. 

Mr.  BUFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUDERT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suggest  if  the  proponents  of  this  meas- 
ure feel  it  is  a  necessary  war  measure  or 
equivalent  thereto  that  they  should  be 
willing  to  go  all  the  way  and  vote  for 
price  controls  and  wage  controls  and  aU 
other  types  of  regimentation  that  go 
with  a  war  effort? 

Mr.  COUDERT.  That  Is  precisely  my 
point.  If  this  is  part  of  a  war  measure, 
and  an  effective  war  measure,  then  obvi- 
ously we  cannot  balk  at  the  conse- 
quences. If  it  is  not  an  effective  tuid 
necessary  war  measure  calculated  to  ac- 
complish an  immediate  purpose  in  an 
immediate  war,  then  obviously  it  does 
not  justify  all  the  sacrifices  that  war 
measvu-es  do  justify. 

Let  me  make  one  further  point  in  that 
connection.  No  aid  of  this  character.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  whether  it  be  the 
Marshall  plan  or  interim  aid,  can  possi- 
bly have  any  chance  of  achieving  effec- 
tive rehabilitation  until  the  political  and 
social  structure  in  the  Interested  coun- 
tries has  been  reasonably  settled  so  that 
men  and  women  can  get  back  to  business, 
get  back  to  work,  and  devote  themselves 
to  reconstruction  toid  rehabilitation  in 
their  own  countries,  and  use  our  con- 
tributions, however  great  they  may  be. 
Intelligently  and  effectively. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  May  I  commend  the 
gentleman  on  the  brilliant  way  in  which 
he  has  taken  this  problem  apart. 

Mr.  COUDERT.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texsis 

[Mr.  POAGE]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
•  heard  a  good  many  experts  ^ho  have 
returned  from  Europe  and  who  have 
seen  the  situation  there.  We  have  had 
some  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
experts  as  to  what  they  say.  I  went 
with  the  Food  Committee  of  this  House 
and  spent  some  4  weeks  in  western 
Europe  during  the  month  of  September. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  May  I 
s^y  to  the  gentleman  that  he  was  a  very, 
very  valuable  meml>er  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  my  subcommittee,  and  may  I  say  lo 
♦.  him  I  believe  that  subcommittee,  under 
his  leadership,  made  a  serious  and  honest 
effort  to  see  the  situation  in  Europe. 
There  were  six  of  us  and  I  expect  there 
were  six  opinions  when  we  got  back. 
That  is  the  usual  sitjjation. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  made  no 
claim  to  being  an  expert  except  as  to 
one  thing.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in 
the  Southwest.  I  think  I  know  dry 
weather  when  I  see  it.  I  think  I  am 
somewhat  of  an  expert  on  droughts.  I 
saw  the  situation  in  Europe  this  year, 
and  I  can  say  to  you,  that  even  judging 
by  the  standards  of  the  Southwest, 
Europe  is  suffering  from  a  very  severe 
drought,  a  drought  that  cut  their  crops 
In  many  cases  half  In  two.  Remember 
that  even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances when  there  has  not  been  a  war 
for  10  or  15  years,  or  if  such  a  case  ever 
happened,  in  20  years;  and  when  the 
weather  was  good,  western  Europe  has 
not  for  100  years  been  able  to  grow  her 
own  food.  Think,  then,  what  the  sit- 
uation must  be  after  the  devastation  of 
this  war  and  the  destruction  and  disrup- 
tion of  all  of  their  economy.  Then  add 
to  that  the  worst  drought  in  100  years 
and  you  will  have  some  picture  of  what 
Europe  is  facing  now  in  regard  to  feed- 
ing herself.  It  just  simply  cannot  be 
done.  Those  who  say  "Let  Europe  feed 
herself"  or  "Let  Europe  go  to  work" 
reckon  without  the  physical  facts  of  na- 
ture. Many  of  our  great  States  could 
not  feed  themselves  during  the  Dust 
Bowl  drought,  or  at  least  those  sections 
of  States  that  did  not  get  rain  could  not 
feed  themselves  although  they  had  suf- 
fered no  war  damage.  No  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  has  ever  been  known  to 
be  able  to  feed  Itself  unless  the  Lord 
allows  the  water  to  fall  or  unless  its 
people  are  able  to  bring  it  under  Irriga- 
tion. Western  Europe  simply  did  not 
have  the  rain  needed  to  grow  a  crop  this 
year. 

During  the  month  of  September  when 
they  should  have  had  feed.  If  they  are 
ever  going  to  have  it,  I  stood  in  Norway 
and  with  my  own  hands  fed  to  a  dairy 
cow  wood  pulp,  and  watched  her  eat  it. 
We  had  visited  a  dairy  and  we  saw  rolls 
of  wood  pulp  which  looked  like  newsprint. 
They  told  us  they  fed  It  to  the  cows.  I 
said.  "I  do  not  believe  a  cow  will  eat  that 
stuff."  They  said.  "Try  it."  I  tore  some 
off  and  I  tried  It  and  I  saw  those  cows 


eat  that  wood  pulp.  Nothing  in  the 
world  but  wood  pulp,  rolled  up  like  news- 
print. I  cite  that  merely  to  show  3rou 
that  the  situation  is  desperate.  I  know 
some  of  those  who  visited  Europe  re- 
ported that  they  did  not  see  people  fall- 
ing on  the  streets.  I  did  not  either.  I 
was  in  Shanghai  and  I  saw  that  kind  of 
starvation  there  but  I  did  not  see  It  in 
Europe.  But  I  think  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  unless  somebody  supplies  some 
food  during  these  winter  months,  that 
just  that  kind  of  starvation  must  happen 
in  Europe  before  another  harvest  season 
rolls  around. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  Nation  could  hardly  claim 
to  be  made  up  of  the  Christian  folks  we 
have  proclaimed  ourselves  to  be  if  we 
were  unwilling  to  make  some  effort  to 
alleviate  that  suffering.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  many  of  us  would  deny  that 
kind  of  help  to  a  neighbor  whose  house 
had  been  de.<;troyed  by  fire,  or  where  the 
parents  had  been  killed  in  some  auto- 
mobile accident  and  the  children  were 
left  on  a  poor  and  unproductive  place. 
That  is  about  the  situation  in  Europe. 
Their  homes  and  their  factories  have 
been  destroyed.  Their  people  have  been 
killed.  If  we  lay  any  claim  to  l>eing  the 
Christian  people  that  we  think  we  are, 
we  owe  an  obligation  to  our  neighbors. 
I  do  not  think  the  American  people  are 
so  selfish  or  so  reluctant  to  sacrifice  that 
they  will  refuse  to  contribute  when  they 
know  that  people  are  bound  to  starve 
unless  assistance  is  given.  I  believe  our 
people  would  feed  the  hungry  even  if  we 
knew  that  we  would  reap  no  selfish 
advantage. 

Now.  the  fact  that  by  doing  good  for 
somebody  else  we  may  perchance  im- 
prove our  own  economy,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly strengthen  our  military  posi- 
tion, should  not  mitigate  against  the  pro- 
posal. The  suggestion  has  just  been 
made  on  this  floor  that  we  should  decide 
whether  this  is  a  relief  measure  or  a  war 
measure,  and  that  we  must  make  a  de- 
cision and  say  it  Is  one  and  that  it  cannot 
be  the  other. 

My  friends,  the  fact  that  you  can 
accomplish  several  desirable  results  by 
the  same  action  makes  that  action  no 
less  desirable,  in  my  opinion.  Certainly 
we  know  that  we  are  doing  no  more 
than  our  Christian  duty  when  we  feed 
these  people.  We  know  we  have  not 
done  it  if  we  do  not  feed  them.  That 
much  we  all  know. 

There  may  be  room  for  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  effect  that  it  will 
have  on  our  own  economy  and  the  effect 
it  may  have  on  our  military  security.  No 
one  can  look  into  the  future  and  know 
positively  that  this  program  will  give  us 
either  military  or  economic  supremacy 
but  it  is  hardly  debatable  that  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  it  will  place  us  in  a 
stronger  position.  I  certainly  can  give 
you  no  guarantee,  nor  can  anyone  else 
give  you  any  guarantee  that  if  we  fol- 
low this  program  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  will  not  fall  Into  the  Soviet  orbit 
and  become  our  enemies  at  some  future 
time.  I  cannot  guarantee  that.  Neither 
can  anybody  else.  No  matter  how  much 
money  we  spend,  we  cannot  guarantee 
that,  but  we  do  know,  and  no  one  can 
gainsay  it.  that  there  Is  greater  prob- 


ability  of  a  communistic  government  In 
any  land  where  suffering  is  great  than  in 
the  same  land  when  there  is  adequate 
food,  housing,  and  clothing.  We  know 
what  the  probabilities  are  and  we  know 
that  there  is  much  less  likelihood  of  a 
Soviet-controlled  government  In  these 
western  European  nations  if  their  people 
have  a  reasonable  amount  of  food, 
shelter,  and  warmth  this  winter  than 
if  they  do  not  have  it.  We  know  that 
the  Soviet  Influence  will  be  stronger  the 
less  we  do. 

We  saw  Yugoslavia  fall  to  the  Soviet 
influence:  we  saw  Hungary  fall  to  the 
Soviet  influence:  we  are  seeing  the  pres- 
sure that  is  being  put  upon  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  France  right  now.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  succeed  or  not, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  doing  a 
Christian  act  simply  because  it  may  help 
us  in  the  future.  I  do  not  see  any  valid 
reason  for  rejecting  this  program  as  a 
relief  program  simply  because  it  may 
save  the  lives  of  American  boys  2  years, 
10  years,  or  20  years  hence.  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  repudiating  a  program  simply 
because  we  may  get  a  modified  blessing 
in  our  own  coimtry  from  doing  the  things 
that  we  know  we  ought  to  do. 

I  do  know  that  some  kind  of  show- 
down between  the  free  enterprise,  free 
speech,  free  religion,  free  ballots,  and 
free  men  of  the  West  and  the  controlled 
and  regimented  life  of  communistic  Rus- 
sia is  likely  to  occur  sometime  In  the 
future.  I  do  not  think  that  war  is  In- 
evitable. In  fact.  I  do  not  think  we  will 
have  war  as  long  as  there  is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  the  forces  of  totalitarian- 
ism could  prevail.  I  don't  think  the  men 
in  the  Kremlin  have  any  desire  to  com- 
mit hara-kari.  If  we  can  keep  the  bal- 
ance of  strength  on  our  side.  I  believe  we 
and  the  world  have  a  fair  chance  of 
peace.  If  we  let  the  balance  of  strength 
shift,  I  fear  for  freedom.  There  are 
more  people  in  western  Europe  than 
there  are  In  the  United  States.  In  spite 
of  their  losses,  their  productive  capacity 
probably  exceeds  that  of  Russia.  I  want 
these  people  and  this  productive  capacity 
on  our  side.  Whether  the  show-down 
comes  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  council 
chamber,  we  need  these  people  as  friends 
rather  than  as  enemies.  The  side  they 
take  may  well  determine  the  course  of 
history  and  our  own  national  existence. 
I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  contem- 
plate these  facts  and  hesitate  to  do  what 
we  can  to  keep  these  people  and  these 
lands  west  of  the  Iron  curtain.  Once  the 
Communists  take  over  in  France  and 
Italy,  the  police  states  of  the  Balkans 
will  have  established  themselves  just 
across  the  Atlantic  from  us — and  never 
suppose  that  with  such  governments  it 
will  make  any  difference  what  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  want.  Surely  we 
need  but  look  at  Poland,  Hungary,  or 
Yugoslavia  to  see  how  much  help  we 
could  expect  from  a  western  Europe  in 
commimlstlc  hands. 

Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
Invite  economic  catastrophe  In  our  own 
land  just  because  In  helping  ourselves, 
we  might  also  help  someone  else— even  If 
that  other  person  Is  not  100  percent 
perfect.  There  has  been  too  much  Iqose 
talk  about  how  this  program  Is  going  to 
starve  the  American  people.    This  kind 
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of  talk  Is  perfectly  childish, 
the  factA  of  the  matter?   You 
th»  fltur«s  are.    You  know  that 
1.400.000.000  bushels  of  wheat 
That  Is  approximately  twice  the 
of  whMtt  the  United  States 
food  and  for  seed.    What  are 
to  do  with  the  other  700.000.000 
of  wheat?    I  know  a  lot  of  , 
what  they  have  said  in  the  past 
up  and  say.  "Let  us  feed  It."    Z 
'At  what  price  can  you  feed 
Any  of  you  farmers,  any  of  yoi 
men.  at  what  price  mn  you  feed 
Can  you  feed  wheat  at  the 
if  cattle  and  hogs?    And  they 
can   you    today   feed    wheat 
JUshel?    No:  you  cannot  feed  it 
tMahd.  and  that  is  the  reason 
'KlOff  fed  now.  high  though  mea  i 
ire. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
iitentieman  from  Texas  has  expired 

Mr  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
:\w  additional  minutes  to  the 
snan  f^on  Texas. 

Mr.  POAQE.    You  cannot  fee< 
imtij  you  bring  the  price  down  to 
that  It  Is  profitable  to  feed  it 
.'ou  cannot  feed  $3  wheat,  and  1 
.'Illy  to  talk  about  it  unless  you 
ing  to  raise  the  price  of  beef, 
ire  willing  to  raise  the  price  o 
far  higher  than  these  prices  are 
md  I  do  not  think  many  of  us 
( o  that  sort  of  thing.    You 
^'heat  until  it  becomes  an 
iractlcal  thing  to  do.    That  mearfc 
that  if  you  are  going  to  feed  700 
lushels  of  wheat  you  have  got  to 
I  rice  of  wheat  drop  decidedly. 
^^'in  say.   T  ik-ould  like  to  see 
crop;  we  want  to  bring  prices 
Do  you?    Are  you  so  sure 
i)  bring  prices  down?    E\'erybod 
tj  bring  the  other  fellow's  price 
I  very  body  wants  the  other  felloes 
f.M-  less,  we  want  the  other  fellon 
f  »d  for  less,  we  want  the  other 
t)  sell  manufactured  goods  for 
a  ant  the  other  fellow  to  work 
but  how  many  of  us  want  to 
earn  prices  or  our  own  VTige? 

Tou  cannot  bring  wheat  price  t 
**  ^  /^*y^  where  you  can  feet 
wtthcwt  daitrojring   the  existing 
p»ity  in  the  agricultural  regions 
Nation,   and   every   farmer   who 
wheat  or  feeds  it  knows  It.    You 
b  Ing  the  price  of  wheat  down  low 
t4»  feed  it  to  cows  and  to  hogs 
dstrojrmg  the  price  of  com  ant 
o  It  bringing  the  whole  agricultural 
structure  down. 

Oh.  you  say  yon  would  Uke 
tint,  that  you  want  food  to 
Do  yoo?    Your  food  ctwts  much 
ttilt  in  1832.  much  less,  but  theit 
1^1.000.000  Americans  walking  the 
who    could    not    get    iobs,    who 
«vm  nothing  to  cat.  even  though 
at  Id  for  a  nickel  a  pound.    Were 
much  better  t>ff  in  those  days 
fsnners  of  this  Nation  were  _ 
cents  for  their  wheat?   Somepeop^ 
tc  want  to  go  back  to  those  low 
bi:t  I  do  not  know  who  was  better 
We  hear  all  this  talk  about  how 
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what  he  produces.    Who  Is  In  such  bad 
shape?    Are  3rou  suffering  because  the 
farmer  is  doing  wtrll?     The  American 
people  as  a  whole  fire  eating  more  per 
capita  than  they  ever  ate  in  the  history  of 
America.     They  arc  buying  more  new 
automobiles  than  they  ever  bought  with 
the  exception  of  2  or  3  years.    They  are 
living  In  good  shelter.    We  are  short  of 
housing,  but  they  are  living  in  better 
homes  than  they  evei  lived  in  before,  and 
In  my  country  and  yours  there  have  been 
thousands  of  old  shacks  abandoned  that 
should  have  been  aiiandoned  long  ago. 
With  the  low  pricej   of  1932.  only  two 
farms  out  of  a  hundred  had  electricity  in 
my  SUte.    With  the  high  prices  of  1947. 
nearly  two  out  of  evei-y  three  farms  enjoy 
electricity.    With  8-cent  cotton,  nearly 
every  farm  in  the  Sc<uth  was  mortgaged 
for  all  it  would  carry,  and  the  toan  com- 
panies were  getting  them  Just  as  they 
were  getting  city  homes.    Today,  with  a 
good  export  market,  not  only  our  farm 
mortgages  but  our  ciLy  mortgages  are  at 
record  lows  and  there  are  no  foreclosures. 
Regardless  of  what  aay  be  said,  our  peo- 
ple have  not  simply   more  money,  but 
what  Is  really  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  living  standards,  they  have  more 
of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life 
today  than  they  ever  had  in  any  period 
of  low  prices  and  economic  depression — 
and  what  is  more,  they  have  a  higher  liv- 
ing standard  than  th«y  can  possibly  have 
in  a  future  depresslan.     Russia  knows 
this,  even  if  some  of  our  people  are  not 
smart  enough  to  retUize  it.     Russia  is 
making  her  plans  on  the  assumption  that 
we    will    suffer    a    tlepression.     Russia 
knows  that  you   cannot  maintain   the 
American  standard  of  living  in  the  city  or 
the  country  if  you  let  the  price  of  wheat 
break  down  to  a  doll£.r  a  bushel,  six  bits 
a  bushel,  or  50  cents  a  bushel:  and  who 
in  this  House  can  tell  where,  if  you  are 
going  to  start  a  spiral  of  deflation  on  a 
vital  farm  product,  ttat  you  can  stop  it? 
Remember  that  it  li;  not  simply  farm 
prosperity  that  is  involved.    It  is  our  na- 
tional prosperity.    Ycu  cannot  have  full 
employment  or  handsome  dividends  If 
you  do  not  have  a  prosperous  agriculture, 
and  you  cannot  have  a  prosperous  agri- 
culture if  you  dump  h;Uf  a  billion  bushels 
of  surplus  wheat  on  the  market.    What 
plan  have  you  to  put  the  brakes  on? 
Where  are  3^u  going  to  stop  when  you 
pile  up  700,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  in 
this  country  with  no  narket?    Our  pres- 
ent farm  prosperity,  which  is  the  basis 
of  our  entire  prosperity,  stems  from  our 
export  marketing  of  wheat. 

If  you  want  to  maintain  prosperity. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
facUjry.  if  you  want  no  keep  oar  people 
at  work,  if  you  want  to  keep  our  cor- 
porate tiividends  high,  if  you  want  to 
keep  American  prosperity  at  a  level  that 
will  enable  us  to  pay  the  public  debt, 
let  us  not  destroy  the  farm  prosperity 
as  we  saw  it  destroyetl  in  1920  and  1928. 

Let  us  keep  this  thing  moving  at  a  level 
that  will  enable  the  American  people  to 
sell  their  crops,  so  that  we  can  have  a 
level  of  prosperity  that  wiU  pay  our 
national  debt.  You  talk  to  me  about  de- 
stroying America's  credit.  America's 
credit  is  good  as  long  as  America's  in- 
come is  good.  But  if  you  destroy  Amer- 
ica's income  and  take  it  back  to  the  level 


of  1932.  when  it  was  $39,000,000,000.  then. 
Indeed,  you  cannot  pay  anything  on  the 
public  debt,  and  you  will  have  It  increas- 
ing year  by  year.  You  keep  this  income 
where  it  is  today,  you  keep  America  pros- 
perous by  letting  us  sell  our  wheat  abroad 
and  give  us  a  program  that  does  good 
for  Europe,  that  does  good  for  America, 
and  you  will  see  America  enjoying  a  pros- 
perity that  will  enable  us  to  pay  oiur 
public  debt.  It  is  the  only  way  in  the 
world  you  can  do  it.  Why  should  we 
destroy  this  beneficial  arrangement  sim- 
ply because  It  Is  going  to  do  us  some  good 
and  do  the  world  some  good  at  the  same 
Ume? 

If  you  are  really  troubled  about  getting 
some  of  our  money  back,  why  not  wipe 
out  the  tariff  on  those  things  Europe  can 
still  export?  Europe  still  produces  some 
of  the  most  elegant  luxury  goods.  There 
are  craftsmen  and  factories  there  that 
are  utterly  unfitted  for  any  other  work. 
Our  people  want  their  goods.  Every  dol- 
lar that  we  spend  on  luxuries  relieves  the 
inflationary  pressure  on  American  essen- 
tials. Our  economy  would  be  helped,  not 
hurt  by  taking  these  gootls.  Europe 
would  not  be  hurt  by  exporting  this  type 
of  gt)ods.  Her  people  need  necessities, 
not  luxuries.  I  realize  that  luxury  goods 
will  not  pay  for  all  the  essentials  we  shall 
send  to  Europe,  but  they  will  help  pay  the 
bill  if  we  will  but  allow  them  to  come  in. 
What  about  it.  my  friends?  Do  you  real- 
ly want  to  be  paid,  or  do  you  tmly  want 
to  find  fault?  Let  us  take  all  the  luxury 
goods,  all  the  scarce  and  needed  miner- 
als that  Europe  can  send  us.  Let  us  send 
to  Europe  the  wheat  that  she  needs.  Let 
us  not  hesitate  because  someone  else  may 
share  in  our  blessings.  I  trust  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  do  the  big.  the  generous 
thing,  but  if  you  are  not  interested  in 
charity.  I  urge  you  to  consider  our  own 
self-interest. 

Let  us  not  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg  simply  because  she  feeds  on 
surplus  wheat  which  we  cannot  use  at 
home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hoffman].  [After  a  pause.] 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wfll  state  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
attempted  to  s^eld  to  the  gentleman  two 
times  but  apparently  he  has  not  been 
here.  There  is  no  possibility  that  the 
yieldings  will  be  accumulated.  Is  there? 
I  am  yleltling  to  the  gentleman  for  only 
one  speech. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    I  think  the  gen- 
tleman can  figure  that  out  for  himself. 
Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  QAvnr]. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  friend  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  present  some  of  the 
conclusions  that  I  have  reached  after 
our  recent  tour  through  Europe  and  the 
Arabian  countries. 

Our  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
Just  completed  a  tour  of  12  European 
and  Near  East  coimtries,  including  Ger- 
many. Austria,  the  free  territory  of 
Trieste,  Greece.   Turkey,   Iran.  Saudi- 
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Arabia,  Egypt.  Italy.  Switzerland,  France. 
and  England. 

During  this  tour  the  committee  met 
and  discussed  military,  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  social  conditions  with  literally 
hundreds  of  persons.  We  met  with 
Army.  Navy,  Air.  and  State  Department 
officials  In  Berlin,  Frankfurt.  Munich. 
Vienna.  Trieste,  Athens,  Istanbul,  Teh- 
ran, Dharan.  Cairo.  Rome.  Ports, 
Geneva,  and  London.  In  addition  we 
met  with  both  clric  and  military  au- 
thorities of  the  different  governments 
visited. 

f  While  the  main  mission  of  our  tour 
was  to  inspect  American  military  in- 
stallations and  American  troops  in  the 
occupied  zones  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
nevertheless,  because  our  overseas  mili- 
tary missions  are  largely  determined  by 
stKlal,  economic,  and  political  conditions 
abroad  wc  spent  considerable  time  in- 
vestigating those  conditions. 

We  found  the  morale  t>f  our  troops  to 
be  exceptionally  high.  The  leadership 
displayed  by  our  oflBcers  and  noncom- 
missioned ofBcers  was  outstanding.  The 
health  of  our  troops  in  general  is  ex- 
cellent. The  discipline  Is  of  the  highest 
quality  and  hundreds  of  GI's  were  per- 
sonally interviewed. 

Pacilitips  and  installations  inspected 
were  found  to  be  In  excellent  condition. 
A  number  of  United  States  cemeteries 
visited  revealed  that  these  were  being 
given  every  care  and  attention. 

While  the  number  of  American  trt)ops 
In  Europe  today  represents  merely  a 
token  force  whose  mission  Is  that  of 
maintaining  law  and  order  and  sup- 
porting the  military  government  in  the 
occupied  zones,  nevertheless,  the  mere 
presence  of  American  troops  very  ob- 
viously has  done  much  to  reassure  the 
peoples  of  the  occupied  zones  that  the 
United  States  is  vitally  concerned  with 
their  welfsu-e  and  their  problems. 

We  traveled  approximately  18,000 
miles  and  visited  12  different  countries 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  more  con- 
fused than  I  have  ever  been  before. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  review  the 
many  countries  and  places  that  we 
visited.  However.  I  do  want  to  present 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  some 
of  the  conclusions  that  I  have  reached 
after  this  extensive  trip. 

Since  September  of  1945  we  have 
pumped  an  estimated  $20,000,000,000 
Into  Europe  of  which  the  British  re- 
ceived three  billion  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  milliorL  The  other  countries  in- 
cluding Russia  and  the  satellite  coun- 
tries of  Russia  have  participated  in  the 
balance — this  for  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion, and  even  in  face  of  this  gesture  the 
result  has  been  the  steady  advance  of 
Russian  Influence  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

For  generations  England  strove  to  pre- 
vent any  power  from  dominating  the 
Continent.  She  fought  Germany  be- 
cause the  rise  of  German  power  threw 
its  shadow  over  Europe. 

Now,  England  is  helpless  before  Soviet 
might  and  the  question  is  whether  the 
United  States  can  prevent  communism 
from  engulfing  Germany,  Austria, 
Prance.  Greece.  Italy,  and  the  few  re- 
maining Eiu'opean  areas  where  some 
freedom  and  private  enterprise  remain. 


Id  this  connection,  I  might  point  out 
the  warning  by  Herbert  Hoover  that  "the 
greatest  danger  to  all  dviUsatlOD  is  for 
Uf  to  Impair  our  economy  by  drains 
which  cripple  our  own  productivity." 

We  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to 
pour  billions  haphazardly  into  Europe 
without  crippling  and  bankrupting  our- 
selves. 

Since  Worid  War  n  anyone  who  raised 
a  question  about  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  charged  immediately  with  being  an 
Isolationist. 

In  July  of  this  year,  before  I  made  the 
trip  to  Europe  I  stated: 

The  dilemma  In  which  we  find  oundve* 
today  Is  the  direct  result  ot  tmngUng  after 
victory  m  World  War  II. 

To  begin  with,  we  gav*  Russia  every  ad- 
vantage. We  felt  that  the  Bear  would  re- 
spond to  kindness.  This  country  began  its 
appeasement  policy  toward  Russia  even  be- 
fore Germany's  defeat. 

We  dismembered  Germany  and  put  Ger- 
man industry  out  of  commission.  We  de- 
stroyed the  industrial  heart  of  Exirope. 

Instead  of  trying  to  restore  and  rehabili- 
tate Eiu-opean  industry,  we  saw  to  it  that 
most  of  the  Continent  became  a  poorhouse. 
Today  Europe  is  a  poorhoose  dependent  upon 
OTir  charity. 

How  the  Russians  must  have  laughed  at  us 
behind  our  baclEs.  Communism  thrives  on 
misery,  hunger,  chaos,  and  confusion. 

Unless  we  restate  the  productive  capacity 
Off  Europe,  inclvidlng  Germany,  there  is  no 
end  to  the  money  that  can  be  poured  into 
Europe  without  appreciable  effect. 

Of  course,  we  can  punish  Germany.  We 
can  turn  her  into  a  pastoral  nation.  But  the 
result  in  all  Europ>e  shows  that  the  American 
taxpayer  wUl  be  called  upon  to  pay  for.  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  goods  that  are  no 
longer  produced  In  Europe. 

Our  foreign  affairs  have  been  badly  han- 
dled. Certainly,  we  cannot  withdraw  from 
participation  in  world  affairs.  At  the  same 
time,  there  must  be  an  end  to  indiscriminate 
and  wasteful  spending  abroad. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  any  future  pro- 
gram lOr  Bxu^jpean  rehabUitation  must  deal 
with  fxindamentals  and  must  fuUy  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  a  lot  of  others  feel  the  same  way. 

Now,  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  to 
any  great  degree.  Today  the  Congress 
Is  asked  to  appropriate  some  five  or  six 
hundred  million  dollars  to  prevent  star- 
vation and  hardship  during  this  winter 
in  the  war-torn  countries  of  Europe.  We 
will  then  consider  a  plan  to  appropriate 
an  estimated  $20, (MM, 000 ,000  for  restora- 
tion and  rehabihtation  of  the  economic 
and  industrial  life  of  western  Europe. 
Also,  up  for  consideration  will  be  help  to 
Britain,  Japan,  Korea,  China,  and  India. 

How  far  we  can  go  without  bankrupt- 
ing this  Nation  is  the  question.  We  owe 
two  hundred  and  sixty  billion  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  However,  I  do  say,  in  any 
event,  to  pass  legislation  authorizing 
these  appropriations  to  effect  stability 
in  the  world  without  building  up  our  na- 
tional defense  is  to  me  an  unsound  and 
unwise  Investment. 

The  conditions  in  world  affairs  are 
more  critical  than  ever  before. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  Russia  and 
her  satelUte  nations  were  inclined  to 
move  in  they  could  push  through  Europe 
to  the  English  Chazmel  Just  abtnit  as 
quickly  as  mechanised  equipment  could 
get  them  there. 

Russia.  I  understand  has  some  4.000,- 
000  men  under  arms  and  has  reached 


new  peaks  in  production  of  military 
equipment 

Our  mlUtary  in  Burope  has  but  token 
forces  in  Germany.  Austria.  Italy.  Greece, 
and  Itleste.  They  are  txu'nlng  in  a  mag- 
nificent performance  under  Gen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay  in  Germany.  The  military,  in  my 
estimation,  knows  more  about  what 
should  be  done  and  how  It  should  be  done 
than  all  the  statisticians,  economists,  and 
diplomats  put  together.  We  should  be 
governed  by  their  recommendations  to  a 
great  extent. 

As  General  Clay  said  to  us  In  Berlin: 
"We  fought  our  way  in.  we  are  dug  in 
and  we  are  here  to  stay  unless  ordered 
out." 

Now.  while  we  are  talking  about  this 
rehabilitation  program  of  the  industrial 
and  economic  life  of  western  Europe  I 
read  in  Newsweek  of  October  27  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  ought  to  give  "enormous  momentUB"  to 
the  Bizonia  industrial  effort.  As  part  of  the 
new  level-of-indiistry  plan  it  will  "sweep 
away  the  uncertainties  and  fears  which  have 
surrounded  the  problem  of  reparations  for 
the  last  2  years." 

With  these  words,  spcAen  over  Berlin  radio 
on  October  16,  Lawrence  WUkinson.  director 
of  the  American  MUitary  Government  Eco- 
nomics Division  lu-epared  the  Germans  for 
the  new  list  of  682  plants  6Che<*uled  for  im- 
mediate reparations  dismantling.  On  the 
same  day  the  complete  book-length  roster 
prepared  by  American  and  British  mUitary 
governments,  officially  made  its  appearance  In 
London  and  Berlin. 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  \h»  an- 
nouncement was  the  intimation  that  th« 
flow  of  reparations  to  the  Russians  would  b« 
started  again.  Explanations  that  resuming 
shipping  German  plants  to  the  Russians 
might  put  the  Soviets  in  a  pleasant  mood 
for  the  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  in  Lon- 
don this  month  did  not  impress  Berlin  ob- 
servers in  view  of  the  cold  war  admittedly 
being  waged  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  somewhat  warmer 
conflict  suggested  by  former  Secretary 
Byrnes  in  his  book,  "Speaking  Frankly." 

Ruhr  show-down :  Fearful  that  their  silence 
might  prove  political  suicide,  German  party 
leaders  bad  been  loud  and  vitriolic  in  con- 
demning in  advance  the  new  reparations  list. 
But  since  its  actual  publication  their  threat* 
of  protest  strikes  and  passive  resistance  hava 
not  materialized. 

So  why  do  we  continue  this  appease- 
ment policy  where  there  is  utter  destruc- 
tion and  ruin?  Why  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  dismantle  these  plants  and  then 
appropriate  money  of  the  American  tax- 
payers to  rehabilitate  and  rebuild  them? 

So  the  whole  matter  does  not  make 
sense.  While  we  are  asked  to  put  up 
$20,000,000,000  to  give  western  Eiurope 
that  industrial  impetus  to  effect  recovery 
the  planners  are  planning  to  strip  the 
last  remnants  of  Germany's  industrial 
life  around  which  recovery  might  be  or- 
ganized. 

Certainly  we  must,  sooner  or  later, 
take  a  stand  and  if  we  tolerate  such  an 
unsound  performance  under  existing 
conditions  in  these  war-torn  countries 
how  is  it  ever  going  to  be  possible  to  get 
these  countries  back  on  their  feet? 

The  utter  destruction  and  devastation 
in  Germany  is  terrific,  and  one  has  to  see 
with  one's  own  eyes  to  understand  the 
situation. 

The  people  are  discouraged.  They  are 
disheartened.     They   are   demoralised 
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Th«y  are  frustrated.  They  watt  around 
aimlessly  all  day  scrouglng  aroui^  in  the 
fields  for  a  potato  or  two. 

Certainly  some  help  must  bk  given 
But.  we  must  see  to  it  that  it  reaches  the 
people  for  whom  it  Is  given. 

Fear  that  we  may  sicken  of  our 
move  out  and  the  Russians  move 
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the  hearts  of  the   people   everkrwhere. 

it  com- 
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The 
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prevent 


One  mifiht  say.  "Well,  they  had 
Ing  and  let  them  have  it."  Yet 
other  hand,  if  we  fail  at  this  critical  hour 
you  can.  I  believe,  reconcile  your:  elves  to 
complete  communization  of  Europe 
situation  is  a  desperate  one  and 
more  to  me  like  a  $50,000,000,000  j|ob  than 
the  $20,000,000,000  estimated. 

The  No.  1  problem  is  food  to 
starvation  in  parts  of  Eiirope  duhnr  the 
coming  winter  months. 

No.  2:  R-habiiitation  of  the  »al  in- 
dustry around  which  the  whole  t  conomy 
of  Europe  moves. 

No.  3.  Rehabilitation  of  traisporta- 
tlon. 

No.  4:  RehabiUUtlon  of  the  iteel  in- 
duotry. 

My  recommendation  is.  that  if  we  un- 
dertake the  Job.  that  an  admin  strative 
agency  separate  from  any  bnnch  of 
Government,  in  liaison  with  nilitary 
government,  be  set  up.  compose<  of  the 
keenest  brains  In  America,  in  inance. 
agriculture,  coal,  transportatlor .  steel. 
and  miscellaneous  Industries — nen  of 
wide  experience — hard-headed,  i  ractical 
businessmen  who  understand  tliat  two 
and  two  make  four — men  who  ha  ve  been 
successful  operators. 

With  such  a  program  set  up  thi  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  informed  a:  to  how 
the  plan  is  going  to  operate,  wtere  the 
money  is  going  to  be  spent,  who  s  going 
to  do  the  spending  and  the  resiilt  s  it  will 
achieve.  The  whole  venture  is  purely 
speculative  and  my  guess  is  that  1 1  would 
have  one  chance  in  five  of  succe  ding. 

We  might  as  well  Include  it  as  part  of 
our  budget.  Write  It  off.  as  I  b  lieve  it 
doubtful  we  would  ever  recover  a  dollar: 
but  if  the  gamble  is  made — anc  it  is  a 
gamble — to  stop  up  complete  co  omuni- 


eation  of  Europe.  It  might  and  i 


not  produce  results  and  return  tt  e  world 


to  some  degree  of  peace  and  s 
However,  if  we  are  just  going  to 


priate  money  for  promiscuous  sf  ending, 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  it  would  be  like 
pouring  money  down  a  hole  an(|  would 
accomplish  nothing. 

Now.  there  should  be  enough  jiatriotic 
American  businessmen  who  woild  lay 
aside  their-own^business  for  the  t  me  be 
Ing.  willing  to  take  over  and  tac  tie  the 
Job.  It  would  rfetjuire  the  keenes  brains 
and  ingenuity  that  is  available  This 
program  must  be  made  an  all-(  ut  war 
for  world  recovery.    It  is  a  job  foi  every- 


might 


ability, 
appro- 


one  to  do  his  part  toward  peace 
world  just  as  our  boys  did  their 
World  War  n. 
Mr.  BLOOM.    Mr.  Chairman. 


for  the 
part  in 

I  yield 


the  gentleman  five  additional  mir  utes. 


much. 


Mr.  GAVIN.    Thank  you  very 
I  appreciate  the  consideration  gv  en 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  ha^e  been 
handling  our  affairs  have  not 
from  the  less<ms  of  pre\nous  war 
ing  from  the  agreements  we  have  mtered 
Into,  but  have  continued  to  pit  their 
faith  In  treaties  with  people  whc  m  they 


thought  were  as  right  minded  as  thon- 
selves;  and  the  result  has  been  that  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  American  taxpayer  have 
taken  a  terrific  beating  without  any  defi- 
nite results. 

We  should  have  had  alert,  quick- 
thinking,  practical  realists  handling  our 
affairs,  men  who  Judged  the  past,  the 
present  in  which  they  were  working,  and 
anticipated  what  might  happen  in  the 
future,  instead  of  world  thinkers.  The 
water  Is  over  the  dam  as  far  as  agree- 
ments are  concerned. 

We  have  got  to  get  down  to  practical 
business;  we  must  handle  this  program 
in  a  practical  manner.  No  Member  of 
Congress  is  against  this  program  to  feed 
the  hungry  people  of  the  world,  but  we 
want  it  carefully  administered  to  see 
that  these  foodstuffs  get  into  the  stom- 
achs of  the  people  who  are  crying  for 
them.  That  is  all  we  are  concerned 
about. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  communism 
Is  on  the  march  everywhere  in  Europe. 
I  have  heard  some  of  our  speakers  in  the 
past  week  say  that  communism  has  been 
reduced  to  a  crawl.  I  have  heard  them 
say  that  communism  is  only  in  evidence 
here  and  there.  It  is  my  opinion  com- 
muniimi  is  on  the  march  everywhere  in 
Europe;  every  country  In  Europe, 
whether  Germany.  Prance.  Austria.  Italy, 
Trieste.  Palestine,  the  Dardanelles, 
whether  Germany,  Prance.  Austria.  Italy, 
Arabia,  wherever  you  may  go,  is  packed 
with  dynamite  that  may  explode  in  our 
faces  any  minute. 

Now  I  say  to  the  American  people  that 
we  had  better  begin  right  now.  along 
with  any  help  we  give  to  Europe,  to  build 
our  national  defense — the  mightiest 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  this  country 
has  ever  known  to  be  ready  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  may  arise. 

Par  be  it  from  me  to  be  warmongering, 
but  as  Gen.  Jan  Smuts  so  ably  said, 
'Teace  without  the  power  to  back  it  up 
becomes  but  an  empty  dream." 

We  foiight  our  way  into  Italy  and  at 
Anzio  I  saw  the  graves  of  our  7.499 
American  dead.  We  are  scheduled,  ac- 
cording to  agreements,  to  pull  our  forces 
out  of  Italy  when  we  have  settled  noth- 
ing, and  yet  we  are  about  to  put  millions 
of  dollars  into  that  country  for  relief, 
and  what  may  happen  when  we  pull  out 
Is  anybody's  guess.  If  we  put  our  money 
in  we  should  see  that  the  military  stays 
In  to  protect  it  until  conditions  are 
settled  in  that  country. 

So,  the  problem  is  one  that  after  this 
extensive  trip  has  every  one  very  much 
confused. 

Help  is  requested  of  us  from  Japan. 
Korea.  China,  India,  Germany,  Austria, 
Greece,  Italy.  France,  and  the  British 
Isles. 

We  are  feeding  today  some  million  dis- 
placed persons  and  how  long  we  can  con- 
tinue to  carry  this  tremendous  burden, 
without  finding  ourselves  in  difficulties. 
Is  the  problem  which  confronts  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  unify  Germany  economically 
and  It  may  be  necessary  to  imif  y  the  Brit- 
ish. American,  and  French  zones  of  Ger- 
many and  go  it  alone,  11  Russia  refuses 
to  work  with  us.  i 


In  any  event,  the  situation  is  a  most 
critical  and  desperate  one,  and  all  I  can 
say  in  conclusion  is  that  we  should  be 
thankful  to  Almighty  God  that  we  were 
born  Americans  and  live  in  America.  We 
seem  to  fail  to  realize  how  grateful  we 
should  be  to  live  In  this  great  land  of 
opportunity,  where  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  and  religious 
and  political  freedom  prevail,  and  those 
fundamental  characteristics  that  have 
built,  without  question,  the  greatest  Na- 
tion the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  war-torn  countries  of  the  Old 
World  look  to  America  for  strength  and 
leadership  to  return  them  to  some  degree 
of  peace,  tranqiiillity,  and  stability,  and  I 
pray  God  will  give  us  guidance  and  direc- 
tion to  restore  order  out  of  the  chaos  that 
now  exists  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  GAVIN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  fine  speech  and  I  have  enjoyed  it, 
but  do  you  believe  that  the  majority  of 
this  food  we  are  going  to  send  over  there 
will  get  to  those  we  are  directly  in- 
terested in,  without  cost?  I  mean  for  the 
hungry  stomachs  of  Europe,  imless  there 
is  some  limit  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  That  is  right;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  August  H,  Andresen]  will  offer 
such  an  amendment  so  that  we  can  get 
the  desired  results  and  so  that  the  food 
for  which  the  American  taxpayer  is  pay- 
ing will  reach  the  stomachs  of  the  people 
for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Mr.  BONNER.  But  as  the  bill  stands 
now,  the  food  will  be  taken  over  there 
and  sold. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  As  I  understand  It.  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
one  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  splendid  plea  for  the  re- 
building of  Germany,  but  I  did  not  hear 
him  say  anything  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
building of  countries  whose  peoples  were 
destroyed  by  the  Nazis.  The  gentleman 
did  not  do  that  deliberately,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Certainly  not. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Should  not  they  be 
extended  aid  In  the  form  of  loans  and 
credits? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  may  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  be  able  to  get  back  of 
the  iron  curtain  to  give  relief  to  those 
countries  that  may  be  sympathetic, 
friendly,  and  ambitious  to  cooperate  and 
work  with  us. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  But  the  genUeman 
knows  those  people  have  made  these  re- 
quests and  they  need  this  help  and  have 
asked  for  credits  and  loans.  They  want 
their  money  on  a  business  basis,  not  as 
gifts;  they  Just  want  a  loan  and  some 
credit  on  a  business  basis.  Is  the  gentle- 
man In  favor  of  that? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  certainly  think  we 
want  to  help  any  country  that  is  friendly 
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and  favorable  toward  os.  H,  howerer, 
they  are  under  the  dominayon  of  any 
communistic  country,  certainly  we  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  to  make  satel- 
lite countries  of  Russia  stronger. 

Mr.  SADOWSKL  Those  people  and 
those  nations  have  all  been  friendly  with 
us.  They  fought  on  our  side  in  the  last 
war.  They  were  oar  allies,  so  ft  Is  not  a 
qnestian  ot  their  beini;  unf  riendly  to  ns. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  We  are  friendly  to  them 
withoot  question  and  would  be  If  given 
the  opportimity  to  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 
^  Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  HaysI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  {After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  twelve  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  sel- 
dom begun  a  speech  touching  foreign  re- 
lations without  referring  with  some  pride 
to  the  fact  that  in  1944  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Juh>]  and  I  intro- 
duced what  was  called  a  bipartisan  peace 
resolution.  I  think  one  of  the  admirable 
things  about  the  discussion  of  the  pend- 
ing question  Is  the  fact  that  partisanship 
has  been  minimized.  We  can  all  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  when  natlMia:  se- 
curity is  CM^idered  in  an  Issue  so  grave 
as  this  we  have  at  least  tried  to  forget 
party  differences.  I  feel  such  a  strong 
conviction  upon  this  point  that  while  I 
am  a  pretty  good  party  man.  loyal  to  my 
party  on  most  domestic  issues,  I  want  to 
use  it  as  a  fHrefaee  to  what  I  say  about 
this  bUL 

When  I  retiUTied  from  Europe  after  7 
wedcs,  visiting  many  of  the  countries 
that  are  mentioned  specifically  in  the 
bin,  and  talking  with  our  ambassadors 
and  our  agricultm-al  and  economic  at- 
tach^ who  are  doing  such  ^lendid 
work,  the  first  question  that  I  was  asked 
was.  Are  the  conditions  as  bad  as  pic- 
tiu-ed?  Second,  if  the  answer  is  nres," 
are  Europe's  foundations,  material  and 
spiritual,  preserved,  or  will  the  money 
we  expend  be  wasted?  Rnally,  If  the  an- 
swer to  both  of  these  questions  is  "Yes." 
can  America  do  the  Job  without  exhaust- 
ing herself,  for  I  agree  with  everyone 
who  has  said  that  it  is  of  utmost  con- 
cern to  the  world  as  well  as  America  that 
our  great  productive  system  be  held  in- 
tacL  The  worst  misfortune  that  could 
befan  the  world  is  for  America  to  be 
impaired. 

I  overheard  a  yoimg  man  taOdng  to  the 
Ambassador's  secretary  in  Copenhagen. 
He  asked,  "How  can  I  Join  the  American 
Army?  I  want  to  get  to  America.  I 
want  to  be  a  part  of  America."  I  thought 
that  was  a  rather  typlpal  conversation, 
because  I  found  generally  an  admiration 
for  and  interest  in  America,  an  appre- 


datloa  of  our  instituUoDs.  Yes;  I  know 
there  were  critical,  evai  cynical,  com- 
ments— I  beard  them — but  wherever 
there  was  correct  information  about 
America  there  seemed  to  be  a  high  re- 
gard for  US.  Certainly  at  one  stage  of 
the  war  we  were  the  worid's  best  loved 
natkm.  It  Is  a  worthy  thing  for  us  to 
want  to  remain  continuously  in  that  ex- 
alted poaltion.  We  will  strengthen  that 
poeltioa  by  this  measure. 

Yes;  conditions  are  as  bad  as  they  are 
pictured.  One-half  of  aU  the  babies  that 
have  been  bom  in  Europe  since  the  war 
have  died  frcmi  malnutrition  or  under- 
nourishment. I  saw  the  wheat  fields  of 
northern  France.  They  looked  a  good 
deal  like  the  drought-stricken  parts  of 
the  Somhwest.  of  my  own  State,  in  1930, 
when  great  suffering  was  prevented  by 
outside  help.  I  was  amazed  to  read  a 
businessman's  statement  in  the  Coh- 
GitxssioNAL  Record  the  other  day  in  which 
he  said  that  on  the  boulevards  of  Peu-Is 
and  in  the  cafes  he  saw  no  sign  of  htm- 
ger.  no  lack  of  food.  But  he  paid  black- 
market  prices  for  his  meals,  and  if  he 
had  examined  carefully  the  actual  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  Prance,  even  in 
Paris,  he  would  have  found  suffering  and 
deprivation.  Without  any  doubt,  condi- 
tions are  bad.  and  they  will  get  much 
worsa  unless  we  help. 

Now,  I  believe  America  should  rise  to 
this  challenge  even  if  it  were  not  for  the 
threat  of  the  Communists,  and  I  hope 
that  when  the  debate  is  concluded  it  will 
be  apparent  that  we  are  engaged  in  sav- 
ing something  as  well  as  defeating  some- 
thing. If  it  were  not  the  Communists 
caiHtalizing  misery,  it  would  be  some 
other  revolutionary  group.  There  are 
always  people  of  violence  to  prey  on  hun- 
ger and  distress. 

The  French  people  have  perhaps  not 
been  as  gifted,  at  least  not  as  effective, 
as  the  American  and  British  In  the 
science  of  government.  But  they  are  a 
great  people  and  there  is  still  a  devotion 
to  freedom.  And  while,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  pointed  out,  no  one  can 
guarantee  that  this  venture  will  be  suc- 
cessful, that  the  results  which  we  hope 
for  can  be  assured,  we  know  what  the 
answer  will  be  if  the  help  is  not  given. 
We  also  know  that  It  will  not  be  because 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  Prance  pre- 
fer a  totalitarian  government.  It  wiU  be 
because  a  vicious,  a  violent,  an  unscrupu- 
lous and  unprincipled  minority  will  seize 
upon  that  situation  and  climb  to  power. 
There  must  be  an  opportimity  for  the 
people  of  France  in  their  distress  to  reg- 
ister their  majority  will.  They  are  going 
to  be  hungry  this  winter  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  cold  unless  we  can  give  this  sub- 
stantial aid.  and  I  reiterate  that  we  can 
do  it  without  damage  to  our  own  re- 
sources. 

A  lady  In  f^nce  said  to  me  that  Amer- 
ica stni  could  not  imderstand  France  be- 
cause we  have  not  suffered-  I  believe 
I  had  the  right  answer  for  her.  It  Is 
partly  because  we  have  suffered,  some 
of  our  T^easle  have  suffered  greatly,  that 
we  are  determined  to  do  something  about 
the  world's  present  ills.  It  Is  because  we 
do  know  what  war  means. 

The  economic  problems  of  France  to- 
day are  not  primarily  due  to  any  wide- 
spread disinclination  to  work  on  the  part 


of  the  rank  and  fUe  of  the  French  people: 
not  at  all.  Work  stoppages  are  Oommu- 
nist  Inspired.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that 
here  was  a  nation  with  40.000,000  popa- 
latlon  that  loet  one  and  ooe-half  million 
men  in  the  First  Woild  War.  Herbort 
Hoover  rightfully  said.  TThey  have  not 
recovered  from  it."  Perhaps  they  never 
will  In  om*  llf  etline.  The  war  that  waa 
fought  opOD  thefa-  aoQ  took  25  percent  of 
their  hidostry,  and  ahnoet  wredced  their 
transpctt^tatloD.  And  following  the  war. 
the  two  worst  droughts  in  the  history  of 
France  came  upon  them.  Not  since  1815, 
when  the  first  weather  records  were  kepi, 
have  there  been  such  droughts  as  in  IMS 
and  1947.  The  people  of  western  Europe 
have  suffered  the  greatest  devastation  in 
two  tragic  wars  and  they  have  suffered 
from  the  centuiys  worst  weather. 

Many  are  adLlng  if  our  action  in  giv- 
ing aid  can  be  carried  out  without  the 
impression  that  we  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  war.  That  is  an  Important  question, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PoAGsl  handled  it  exactly  as  it  ought  to 
be  handled.  Here  Is  an  Identification  of 
interest.  Surely,  there  is  enough  danger 
potentially  in  the  communistic  expan- 
sion to  make  us  aware  of  the  fact  that 
our  own  interests  are  involved,  and  the 
other  element,  the  more  positive  one.  Is 
also  here.  Inevitably  this  question  of  our 
Christian  character  as  the  leading  na- 
tion in  the  world  comes  Into  the  discus- 
sions. It  ought  to  be  said  without  apol- 
ogy. I  know  there  Is  a  shying  away  from 
reference  to  America  as  a  Christian  na- 
tion for  it  might  have  a  creedal  and  nar- 
row aspect.  Not  at  all.  Our  forefathers 
were  not  embarrassed  about  It.  They 
said,  "This  Is  a  Christian  nation"  be- 
cause It  is  a  free  nation,  with  the  right 
of  every  man,  whether  he  be  a  Christian 
or  otherwise,  to  worship  as  he  pleases. 
Ultimately  that  is  our  hope,  to  achieve 
freedom  in  the  world.  There  is  a  clear 
identification  of  Interest  between  the 
French  and  our  people.  If  the  French 
who  are  trying  to  preserve  freedom  and 
stabilize  their  Government  are  in  the 
majority,  and  I  think  they  are.  I  can- 
not believe  there  is  doubt  about  the  out- 
come of  this  debate.  We  are  going  to 
pass  this  bill.  There  will  be  some  minor 
amendments  perhaps,  and  incidentally  I 
hope  there  will  be  a  full  discussion  on  the 
Andresen  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  thne  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  10  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  we  ought  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  the  use  of  some 
funds  and  the  extent  to  which  aid  might 
be  given  through  the  nongovernmental 
agencies  that  have  done  such  good  work, 
though  I  have  reservaticou  on  that  score. 
No  (me  believes  more  than  I  do  In  the 
wortc  of  the  dxnrch  committees,  for  ex- 
ample. I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about 
that,  for  the  woilc  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  to  mentkm  two  In  reestablish- 
ing some  of  the  foimdatlon  dairy  herds. 
Is  impressive; 

I  hope,  therefore,  as  we  talk  aboot 
these  political  problems  that  have  such 
grave  aspects,  we  can  also  point  out  that 
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America  has  been  doing  this  othe  ' 
governmental  relief  job.  and  we 
coordinate  the  two  so  that  the  woitd 
derstands    really    what   we    are 
Fnm  the  standpoint  of  policy,  ou 
poae  it  to  stabilize  the  govcnune|it5 
tbe  western  rim  of  Europe  so 
conflict  comes  they  will  be  our 
and  not  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  human  re 
means  we  are  not  going  to  disappoipt 
millions  who  hzve  only  America 
to.     This  is  the  initial  stage  of 
ought  to  be  a   reconstruction 
culminating.  I  should  hope,  in  the 
shall  plan,  representing  mazlmun 
help  by  the  European  people. 

In  spite  of  our  differences  over 
mental  patterns,  even  with  the 
of  Europe,  it  is  obvious  that 
enough  congeniality  to  Justify  this 
to  save  the  free  governments. 

Mr.    MURRAY    of    Wisconsin 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yiel^? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield  to  the 
Xrom  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BfURRAY  of  Wisconsin, 
gentleman  discuss  his  opinion  as 
Dishing  money  or  food  to  a  countrtr 
Is  indulging  in  the  use  of  slave  lalxjr 
3  years  after  the  war  contrary  to 
national  law? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Will  the  genUeman 
specific  as  possible  so  I  will  be 
understand  him? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.   I 
the  gentleman  understands  me. 
be  knows  that  ooe  of  the  countries 
which  he  is  talking  at  the  presen 
has  thousands  upon  thousands  o: 
man  prisoners,  who  may  be  Just  as 
cent  of  all  wrong  as  any  man  in  ihh 
ever  was.  and  they  are  kept  there 
ptesent  time  by  the  French 
as  slaves,  if  you  please.    I  should 
have  the  gentleman,  with  his 
explain  his  position  when  it  comes 
porting  a  government  that  is  w 
use  slave  labor  as  it  has  2  or  S  yean 
the  war. 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Chairman 
luitrates  very  well  the  complexit 
the  problem.    I  think  it  is  a 
lustration  of  the  point  I  made, 
do  not  have  to  underwrite,  indedd 
cannot  underwrite  all  of  the  policies 
the  existing  Governments  of  Franqe 
Itiily  In  order  to  support 
ths  efforts  to  bolster  the  stable 
m^ts  as  they  now  exist,  by  the  chclice 
fr'?e  people.    I  think  it  would  be 
ft  ;ood  deal  of  me  to  give  them  a 
health  on  the  gentleman's 

Mr.  JARMAN.    Mr.  Chairman, 
fentleman  yield? 

Sir.  HAYS.    I  yield  to  the 
I  ;iS£ume  that  the  gentleman  iron: 
bama  wants  to  speak  more  direct 
tbit  point. 

Mr.    JARMAN.    I   am 
these  unfortunate  prisoners  to  whofci 
gentleman  referred  are  not.  even 
•li  the  scarcity  of  food  in  that 
of   which   the   gentleman   is 
re^UIy  faring  a  great  deal  better 
they  were  in  their  own  country, 
■biny. 

Mr.  HAYS.    Probably  they  are. 
point  can  be  made.  Tetmaylsay 
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friend  from  Alabama,  it  indicates  that 
we  cannot  measure  the  situation  by  their 
material  welfare.  I  believe  there  would 
be  sound  arguments  against  France  on 
that  particular  point.  Prance  was  per- 
haps eating  better  under  German  occu- 
pation than  since  the  liberation.  Yet 
France  was  miserable  and  unhappy. 
That  is  the  reason  I  have  said  there  is 
so  much  more  involved  than  food  and 
fuel.  Freedom  is  really  the  goal  that  we 
are  talking  about,  which  we  are  trying 
to  preserve.  However.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  making  that  point.  I  think 
he  has  answered  in  one  respect  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. Yet  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  right  in  saying  that  wherever 
we  e?:ert  our  influence,  we  must  exert  it 
in  behalf  of  sound  principles,  and  above 
everything  else  human  freedom.  I  agree 
with  him  thoroughly  as  to  that. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  B4r. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  want 
the  RxcoRo  to  show  the  high  respect  I 
have  for  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
and  I  want  to  explain  to  him  what 
prompted  me  to  ask  that  question.  I 
wl-h  that  somebody  some  time  would 
tell  me  why  everything  that  the  Italians 
do  is  fine,  as  if  they  were  one  of  our 
allies  in  this  war,  and  why  they  say  the 
German  people  should  be  crushed  dovm 
for  all  time.  I  wish  so  nebody  would  an- 
swer that  question  sometime  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  on  that  point, 
again  that  is  a  good  illustratioa  I  am 
for  aid  to  the  Italian  Government,  be- 
cause we  will  thereby  give  to  Italy  a  new 
opportunity  to  work  out  in  much  better 
fashion  than  they  have  in  the  past,  a 
pattern  of  real  democracy. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  They 
started  this  dictator  business,  however.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  right.  The  Italians 
themselves  must  provide  the  fin-1  an- 
swers. I  am  trying  to  be  consistent.  If 
I  allowed  my  emotions  to  rule,  I  might 
support  a  conditlcn  in  the  bill  that  every 
minority  religious  group  In  Italy  might 
have  the  same  kind  of  guaranties  for  re- 
lisious  freedom  that  we  have  in  America, 
which  I  know  they  do  not  have.  I  am 
not  making  an  Issue  of  that.  I  think  It 
would  be  inappropriate.  I  am  using  this 
as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not write  out  the  kind  of  government 
that  others  are  to  have,  and  neither  can 
we  correct  all  the  evils  in  existins  govern- 
ments. We  have  to  make  a  decision.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  decide  that 
there  is  enough  stability  In  western 
Europe  to  assure  us  a  perpetuation  of 
that  degree  of  freedom  and  of  self-gov- 
ernment that  they  have  enjoyed  in  the 
past,  thus  giving  us  some  hope  of  main- 
taining a  peace  based  upon  respect  for 
human  rights. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr.  MrrCHELL.  With  reference  to 
the  gentleman's  statement  regarding  re- 


ligious freedom  in  Italy.  I  wish  to  make 
a  correction  of  the  Rsccro.  because  I 
checked  on  that  today  and  in  article  14 
of  the  Italian  Constitution,  it  Is  pointed 
out  very  specifically  that  all  people  shall 
have  freedom  individually  and  in  groups 
in  religion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  point  Is  that  some  in- 
sist they  have  only  freedom  to  worship 
and  not  the  right  to  propagate  their 
faith. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  They  do  have  the 
right  to  propagate  their  faith.  I  read 
the  constitution  today,  and  I  got  it  from 
the  Italian  Embassy,  so  the  gentleman 
should  check  on  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  point  I  am  making,  however,  is  that 
we  would  achieve  nothing  by  trying  to 
Impose  by  pressure  our  ideas  upon  the 
people  of  Italy.  I  have  faith  that  the 
people  of  Italy  will  sometime  work  this 
out  so  that  religious  groups,  and  I  am 
not  promoting  any  particular  religious 
group,  will  have  no  basis  for  complaint. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genlleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Several  of  the  questions 
have  intimated  that  these  governments 
in  western  Europe  are  not  what  we  would 
like  to  have,  and  the  questioners  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  way  they  were 
running  things  at  the  present  time. 
Neither  am  I  satisfied  with  everything. 

Mr.  HAYS.    Exactly. 

Mr.  FOAGE.  But  do  the  gentlemen 
labor  under  any  illusion  that  conditions 
would  be  better,  and  that  these  prisoners 
of  war  would  be  better  treated,  and  that 
they  would  have  greater  religious  free- 
dom or  any  other  kind  of  freedom  if  we 
allowed  these  governments  to  fall  under 
communistic  and  Soviet  rule? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
supremely  important  point.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  alternatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hats] 
has  again  exolred, 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  one  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  ask  this:  Are  we  to  understand 
from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
the  prisoners  of  war  are  better  off  in 
slavery  with  the  French  than  they  are 
in  the  American  zone  in  Germany? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman could  infer  that;  I  cannot  agree 
that  a  man  well  fed  In  a  prison  is  better 
off  than  a  man  poorly  fed  outside  the 
prison  walls.  I  am  sure  that  was  not  im- 
plied, and  I  am  glad  the  Record  is  clear 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  perti- 
nent remark  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Po.«ce1  can  have  the  empha- 
sis in  the  closing  moments  of  my  con- 
tribution. The  alternatives  are  clear. 
There  is  enough  left,  culturally,  morally, 
and  spiritually  in  the  life  of  free  Europe 
as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past,  particu- 
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larly  among  the  peoples  with  whom  we  The  foUowing  chart  gives  a  break-  Furthermore  we  should  not  be  required 

have  fought  for  freedom  m  the  past,  to  down  of  these  items:  to  give  assistance  unless  the  people  of  the 

Justify  this  monumental  effort  to  reUeve  summary  of  suggested  reductions  or  recipient  countries  are  doing  everything 

hunger  and  distress  for  a  few  months,  so  addiuona  possible  to  help  themselves  and  preserve 

thac  the  world  can  hve  again  in  hope  j^  muuonsi  democracy.   I  want  to  stop  the  spread  of 

Th?*CHAIRMAN      Th*.   tlmP   of   th*.  Amount  requested  for  Interim  aid  (re-  communism    in     western    Ru-ope     and 

ine  cwAiKMAN.     The  time  of  the  „    ^  ^^^    secretary  or  state  Nov  China  as  much  as  anyone  but  I  have 

gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex-  JJ,  im7)  !.^!:!7...„    .  J.  .  ."    $597  Jrave  doubt  If  it  can  be  done  with  dollars, 

^"2i'  irr»t>vc     xM^   ^^  ,            -r  ^  ,^                                                              It  is  a  well-known  fact  there  Is  consid- 

Mr   VOKYS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  Suggested  reductions  or  additions:  erable  hoarding  of  wheat  in  Italy  and 

such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis-  Reduction  of  Italian  wheat  re-  Prance.    Why  should  we  use  American 

S^1'fil^n^r"'°'*°  ^"™  ^^^""^  ^^'-  Re2uc?ion°S"p;;n;h-w>;-;r-^-    '''*  taxpayers'  money  to  force  or  induce  the 

^r    ?^ERFIELD      Mr    rh«irm«n  ^uSmenS   '^'"'^   ''^*'''   ""     -17  ^^""«"  ^'  ^^"<^«  "^^d  Italy  to   bring 

af^r  the^o^f^Si  c5i.ider«S  of  Di^iiow^nS^oVi^Vn^'paVmenU  'heir  grain  to  market  when  they  are  un- 

Jll  thrPvS^nri^rilJoJ^l     *l     S  °  t°  Belgium  and  BrazU  on  com-  Willing  to  Voluntarily  do  so  for  the  wel- 

JL   f /?  T^  ^T*^"^^?  ^  ^?^'^°/"               «««:"^J  accounts..... -20  fare  of  their  own  country. 

cSl,fi?n'f  hS'fh'?  ^.^in?*^^H    ^^^^  Reduction  Of  fat.  and  ou.  to  luiy.    -13  The  gentleman  from  New  York.  Repre- 

o?  1^97  000  SS?  fnr  fnSrii  «fH  L^^^^^  ,v,t  ,                                  —^  sentative  BxTCK.  put  the  situation  teSly 

01  5387,000,000  for  interim  aid  to  France,                      Total -124  wh(»nhABoM  ••Th*T.n»i  h^in.  *Kn..  »kl 

could    not    be    justified.    I    therefore                                                             #0  outdo  the  Lord "                      ^    *~ 

offered  an  amendment  in  committee  to  ~^*  *#-    TADiorAmr     w    r^  • 

reduce  this  amount  to  $489.000.000— a  cut  „  ,          ,   „     ^        .          .  '°^^^  „         barman     Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 

nf    t^nant^nnnn^^v^^    J..».^oi«»    *u      *  1  Balance  of  allowed  requirements  liamentary  inquiry. 

:tlir.oT??UUT''"'  ""  ""■  ^IS*"^"^""'""*""'     «.  .The CHAIRMAN.    IT. gentte««  ,m 

Pirst.  A  $74,000,000  cut  In  the  aUow-                                           w      ;*„w*^      *    .,      .  ^  .    ^ 

ance  of  wheat  for  Italy.    This  was  based  "^^  amendment  which  I  sponsored  "^-  JARMAN.    As  the  debate  began, 

on  information  furnished  our  commit-  was  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com-  the   ranking   minority   member   of   the 

tee  by  the  agricultural  consultants  of  the  nuttee  but  was  later  reconsidered  and  a  committee,   following  the  lead  of   the 

Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  that  reduction     of     only     $67,000,000     was  chairman  of  the  committee,  stated  that 

actual  allocations  to  Italy  would  prob-  approved.  at  least  half  of  the  tlrafr— I  do  not  know 

ably   only    be    818,000    metric    tons    as  The  committee  also  later  added  $60.-  whether  he  yielded  it  then  or  whether 

against  1.145.000  metric  tons  estimated  000,000  for  China.  "e  stated  It  would  be  available  for  those 

eariier  by  the  State  Department.    This  Taking   into   consideration   that   the  in  oPPO&itlon  to  the  bill.    No  one  so  far 

involved  a  cost  differential  of  about  $74,-  Italian  wheat  crop  was   1.000,000  tons  ^^°  ^^"^.  opposition  to  the  blU  has  re- 

000,000.  to  which  I  just  referred.  more  than  esUmated  by  the  State  De-  <iufsted  time  on  this  side.    But  we  have 

In  calculaUng  the  grain  needs  of  Italy,  partment,  and  the  availabiUties  of  wheat  °?K.    um     w     °^ ,    *  '    ^^*"  ^  '*^®' 

the  State  Department  used  as  a  basis  from  this  country  for  export  to  France  °V  *^      Ix,     ^  Parliamentary  inquiry  Is" 

the  ItaUan  Government's  forecast  of  and  Italy  are  much  less  than  originally  ^^Jlf?^^  ^°®  ranking  minority  member 

their  1947  grain  crop  which  it  had  under-  estimated  by  the  SUte  Department,  it  is  s""  has  control  of  that  3  hours  that  he 

estimated    by    approximately    1,000,000  my  conviction  that  this  committee  could  Promised    to    the    opposition.    If    they 

tons.    Therefore    Italy    has    on    hand  and  should  reduce  the  $597,000,000  re-      want  It.                                  

1,000,000  tons  more  wheat  than  had  been  quested  by  the  President  to  $500,000,000  '^^  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rkkves).    The 

counted  upon  by  the  State  Department,  or  less.    In  doing  so  it  would  in  no  way  Chair  regards  the  rule  which  was  adopted 

Second.  I  made  another  reduction  of  jeopardize  the  proposed  program.  ^'y  the  House  as  giving  the  ranking  mi- 

a  similar  character  amounting  to  $17,-  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  exact  "ority  member  of  the  committee  6  hours 

000,000    applicable    to    the    estimated  figure,  as  the  State  Department's  figures,  to  dispose  of  as  he  sees  fit.    The  Chair 

wheat    requirements    of    France.    This  both  as  to  requirements  and  availabiU-  accordingly  regards  the  sltuaUon  as  glv- 

was  brought  about  by  a  cut  in  the  prob-  ties,  change  from  day  to  day.  like  a  ^^g  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 

able  allocation  for  France  from  770.000  chameleon.    But  no   matter   how   they  committee  control  of  all  of  the  remaining 

tons  of  wheat  with  a  value  of  $111,000,-  juggle  the  figures,  they  always  manage  time  on  his  side. 

000.  to  650,000  tons  with  a  value  of  $94,-  to  get  the  magic  total  of  $597,000,000  Mr.  JARMAN.    I  thank  the  Chairman. 

000,000  as  the  State  Department  recog-  requested  by  the  President.  Mr,  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

nized  the  grave  possibility  that  there  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  $597.-  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

would  not  be  available  the  larger  esti-  000  000  figure  is  not  based  on  the  food  re-  I  Mr.  SmtthI. 

mate  for  export.  quirements  of  the  recipient  countries  but  Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Chairman, 

The  Herter  committee  thought  there  is  based  on  balance  of  payments.   An  es-  the  Republican  leaders  in  Washington 

would  only  be  available  500,000  tons  of  timate  Is  made  of  all  the  Imports  required  may  be  unwittingly  leading  the  party  Into 

wheat  with  a  value  of  $74,000,000.    How-  for  a  country  not  only  for  food  but  for  a  cunningly  devised  New  Deal  trap, 

ever,  I  allowed  for  France  a  safe  margin  guch  Items  as  coal,  petroleum,  cotton,  and  It  mosUy  goes  back  to  the  senrUe  bl- 

of  150,000  tons  or  5.550,000  bushels.  ^  forth.    Then  their  assets  from  exports  partisan  foreign  policy  adopted  by  the 

«««           Another  reduction  of  $20,000,-  g^e  subtracted  from  this  amount  and  we  RepubUcan   leaders   which   in   Its   very 

000  was  made  on  the  grounds  the  United  ^re  requested  to  make  up  the  deficit.  nature  virtually  committed  the  party  to 

States  need  not  cover  French  payments  ^        ^^j^  ^  j^       majority  of  my  col-  the  multi-bllllon-dollar  lend-lease  pro- 

S^mmff                                  commercial  j^^^^^  j  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  p^pj^  ^^^    ^^j,^  ^^^  Marshall  plan-even 

Pnnr+h   T  oic«  in/.i.,HoH  <«  «,«  <.t«»«H  whcrc  thcrc  Is  rcal  need.    I  feel  very  before  New  Deal  strategists  released  It. 

mSTaredu^n  of  $13oS>.M^^  strongly,  however,  that  we  should  do  Both    Party    leaderships    are    Jittery 

the  initial  request  for  fats  and  oils  for  so  only  when  that  need  has  been  justified  about  the  effect  Inflation  wUl  have  on 

Italy  now  considered  to  be  imnecessary  *^°^  °^y  to  the  extent  recipient  countries  their  chances  for  getting  control  of  the 

These  four  reductions  reduced  the  total  cannot  take  care  of  themselves.     Nor  Government  next  November.     Ey:h  Is 

by  $124  000  000     I  added  $16  000  000  to  should  we  drain  our  natural  resources  looking  for  some  political  trick  to  pull 

replace  Austria's  funds  earmarked' under  and  materials  in  short  supply  any  more  it  through.   It  may  well  be  that  the  New 

Public  Law  84  for  the  children's  fund,  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Deal  crowd  has  beaten  its  opponent  to 

v/hlch  had  been  Included  in  Austria's  It  is  a  disservice  to  promise  aid  beyond  the  draw, 

requirements,  but  which  are  not  now  our  ability  to  perform.    Such  a  promise  Its    scheme    Is    simple.      New    Deal 

available,  making  a  total  reduction  in  would  do  more  harm  than  good  not  only  strategists   are   whipping   up   with   all 

the    amount    originally    requested    of  to  ourselves  but  tbe  countries  promised  their  might  the  worries  being  suffered 

$108,000,000.  such  aid.  by  the  people  frcm  ever-mounting  prices. 
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This  Is  done  to  frighten  them  h  to  sup> 
porting  their  program  for  restoi  ing  the 
OPA  with  all  Its  evils. 

la  addition  they  flood  the  country 
with  propaganda  that  price  ard  wage 
control,  rationing,  and  so  forth,  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  carry  out  tl  le  Mar- 
shall plan,  that  without  such  ontrols 
the  further  scarcity  of  goods  wt  ich  the 
plan  would  produce  would  drive  c  :)mestlc 
prices  slill  higher. 

If  I  Judge  correctly  the  sentli  aent  of 
the  Republican  Members  of  C  ingress, 
there  Is  strong  support  for  carrj  Ing  out 
this  plan  of  regimentation. 

There  are  a  number  of  Rej  ubiican 
Members  that  will  accede  to  al  of  the 
New  Deal  demands.  A  much  greater 
number  say  "some"  controls  hai  e  to  be 
put  back,  which  can  mean  only  hat  all 
controls  would  In  due  time  be  restored. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  half- 
way OPA. 

But  here  Is  the  trick.  Once  he  ad- 
ministration Is  given  the  controls  sought. 
It  will  use  them  as  sparingly  as  l  can — 
at  least  until  after  the  election—  to  keep 
the  good  will  of  the  voters. 

Meanwhile  it  will  so  mai  Ipulate 
foreign  shipments  and  transactic  ins  un- 
der the  so-called  Marshall  plan  as  to 
have  the  least  amount  of  effect  in  fur- 
ther raising  domestic  prices. 

And  be  It  not  overlooked  that  tl  e  Mar- 
shall plan  will  provide  it  with  a  p  )werf ul 
weftpon  to  effectuate  that  purpos ;.  The 
.New  Deal  high  command  hops  that 
this  scheme  will  succeed  in  mair  taining 
SI  high  degree  of  prosperity  witho  it  rais- 
ing prices  sufficiently  to  cause  thi  i  voters 
U>  rebel.  If  it  succeeds,  the  New  Deal 
Party  wiU  again  proclaim  itself  savior 
Df  the  coxmtry  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
iranted  it  to  ration  commodities,  control 
prices  and  wages,  and  regime  it  the 
|3eopIe  In  general. 

If  the  New  Deal  succeeds  in  )uttlng 
the  so-called  Marshall  plan  throi  ?h  and 
liaving  the  wartime  controls  res  ored— 
»)oth  being  Integral  parts  of  th;  same 
^  cheme— the  end  of  what  is  left  of  the 
Hepubllcan  Party  and  this  Repub  ic  may 
>feU  be  in  sight. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
rrteld  7  minutes  to  the  gentlemai  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Bnxl. 

Mr.  BKT.I.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  j  ire  dis- 
cussing today  a  measure  which  think 
trvery  Member  of  this  House  rec  )gniMs 
to  be  of  very,  very  far-reaching  impor- 
tance. It  has  been  said  today  tl^  at  tills 
measure  has  a  twofold  purpose:  First, 
the  relief  of  suffering  of  humanlt  r;  and. 
fecond.  the  preservatSoir~bf  cir  line 
jigainst  the  onrush  of  commun  sm.  I 
expect  to  vote  for  the  hilL 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  tl  inking 
I  .bout  this  bill  and  all  of  its  implic  ations, 
ior  a  moment  I  just  want  to  comn  ent  on 
cme  or  two  thizvi:5  that  have  com ;  to  us 
In  the  picture  of  Europe  today.  In 
lYance  we  see  a  nation  divided  i  igalnst 
itself.  Forty  percent  of  its  peojile  be- 
long to  the  Communist  Party.  1 1  Italy 
\fe  see  a  nation  torn  with  turmc  i.  All 
cf  eastern  Eiirope  Is  gone.  In  every 
(ountry  of  Europe  we  see  the  hmd  of 
<  ommunlsm  reaching  into  the  b0(  y  pol- 
itic, confusing,  destroying,  rottlig.  and 
(lecajring.  having  a  large  effect  uj  on  not 
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only  the  economy  but  upon  the  struggle 
of  those  countries  to  maintain  liberty, 

A  distinguished  gentleman  standing 
here  this  morning  said  that  communism 
is  ever3rwhere.  I  think  that  we  as  Amer- 
icans should  recognize  that  communism 
is  in  the  United  States  the  same  as  it  is 
In  every  other  country  in  the  world.  For 
instance,  today  there  are  more  Commu- 
nists in  America,  people  who  admit  they 
belong  to  the  Communist  Party,  than 
there  were  in  Soviet  Russia  at  the  time 
of  the  Russian  revolution. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  four  additional  minutes, 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago.  the  agents  of  the  Polit- 
buro for  the  last  20  years  have  been  car- 
rying on  an  unremitting  cold  war  in  every 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  evident  from 
the  conditions  in  France  and  Italy  and  in 
numerous  other  countries  that  we  could 
name  that  those  countries  have  not  set 
up  an  effective  defense  against  that  sort 
of  a  war.  Here  in  America  tiiose  of  us 
who  love  our  country  have  for  many 
years  been  deeply  concerned  at  the  prog- 
ress of  commiuiism  here.  Every  time  an 
American  gets  up  and  condemns  commu- 
nism or  makes  some  remark  al)out  it,  the 
stock  phrase  is  that  he  is  a  "Red  baiter" 
or  a  "witch  himter"  or  something  of  that 
sort.  A  great  many  people  have  been 
intimidated  in  Just  that  manner. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
speech    delivered    before    the    United 
Nations  by  a  distinguished  Filipino,  Vi- 
cente Sotto,  in  which  he  described  the 
efforts  of  the  Filipinos  during  the  last 
20  years  to  combat  ccMnmunism  in  that 
country.    He  told  how  some  years  ago 
they   arrested   and   convicted   some   34 
Communists  who  were  in  the  pay  of  Mos- 
cow, who  had  been  to  Moscow  for  in- 
structions, and  were  back  in  the  Philip- 
pines  well  financed   from  Russia.    He 
then  sets  forth  in  his  speech  a  number 
of  paragraphs  from  a  bill  which  he  has 
introduced    in    the    Philippine    Senate. 
This  afternoon  when  we  go  back  into  the 
House  I  am  going  to  ask  permission  to 
insert  that  speech  Into  the  Record.    I 
do  it  for  this  reason :  The  best  brains  In 
America  should  be  exerting  themselves 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  stopping  the 
advance  of  Communist  influence  in  this 
country.    I  think  that  a  study  of  Senator 
Vincente  Sotto's  bill  will  offer  some  help- 
ful suggesUons  to  you  gentlemen  who 
are  considering  the  problem  as  to  how 
we   are   going    to   combat   communism 
here.    I  am  not  saying  that  Senator 
Sotto's  bill  Is  necessarily  the  answer  to 
our  problem,  but  it  is  worth  stuc^^.    Shall 
we  outlaw  communism  as  a  party?   Shall 
we  recognize  communism  for  what  it  is? 
Personally  I  think  every  Communist  In 
America  is  an  agent  of  the  Politburo 
and  the  quicker  that  we  as  Americans 
recognize  that  fact  the  better  off  we  are 
going  to  be.    I  think  that  every  Com- 
munist in  America  is  at  heart  a  traitor  to 
his  country,  and  I  think  the  quicker  we 
recognize  that  fact  the  safer  we  are  going 
to  be  in  America.    It  Is  evident  that  the 
course  that  we  have  taken  in  the  last  20 
years  has  not  solved  this  problem  any 
more  than  it  was  solved  in  France  by 
sasring.  "Yes.  they  are  a  political  party 
and  they  have  a  right  to  say  what  they 


please."  It  has  been  said  again  and 
again  in  this  country  that  we  have  no 
constitutional  right  to  deny  a  man  the 
opportimity  and  right  to  belong  to  the 
Communist  Party.  But.  gentlemen.  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  forefathers  when 
they  wrote  our  Constitution  intended 
that  our  Government  should  be  so  weak, 
so  supine,  so  helpless,  that  it  could  not 
stamp  out  traitors  within  Its  own  midst. 

SI'EXCB  or  SENATOH  VlCIim  SOTTO.  D1XEG.\TE  TO 
UNiriD  NATIONS  FROM  PHILIPPINES,  CN  W.4R- 
UONGERnrC  AMONG  NATIONS 

I  should  like  to  disciiss  the  stirring  ques- 
tion raised  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  that  Is.  Who  are  the  real 
warmongers,  the  Soviets  or  the  Americans? 
Without  considering  the  Balkan  case.  In 
which  It  has  been  factually  established  that 
the  Soviets,  through  their  clever  Intrigues 
and  machinations  are  the  real  conspirators 
against  the  territorial  and  political  integrity 
and  Independence  of  Greece;  without  con- 
sidering the  case  of  China,  where  It  Is  like- 
wise an  established  fact  that  the  Soviets  are 
the  ones  giving  material  and  moral  aid  to 
Chinese  Communist  hordes  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  Chinese  Republic;  and  without 
considering  the  case  of  Korea,  where  It  Is  also 
a  proven  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  no  plan 
ot  ever  evacuating  this  unfortunate  coiintry, 
because  they  have  ulterior  motives  of  incor- 
porating that  territory  to  their  ever-expand- 
ing empire,  I  should  like  to  call  and  draw  the 
attention  of  the  world  toward  my  far-away 
country,  the  PhUipplnes,  where  for  more  than 
a  year  already  peace  and  order  In  two  or 
three  Provinces  of  Central  Luzon  have  been 
perturbed  by  bandits  known  notoriously  as 
"Huks,"  who  are  none  other  but  unlettered 
peasants  and  misguided  elements  led  by  Com- 
munist agitators  under  the  pay  roll  of 
Moscow. 

In  making  this  observation  I  am  not  speak- 
ing through  my  hat.  Documentary  proof 
which  tends  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that 
the  Soviets  and  tjjleir  agents  are  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  disturbances  In  my 
country  obtain  In  the  national  archives  of 
the  young  Philippine  Republic. 

According  to  this  evidence,  long  before  the 
last  World  War,  the  Soviets  financed  the 
trip  to  Moscow  of  a  certain  Crisanto  Evange- 
llsta  and  other  notorious  unemployed  labor 
leaders.  In  order  to  further  train  In  Com- 
munist tactics  and  propagating  the  vile  seeds 
of  discontent  and  Marxism  In  otir  Islands 
with  a  view  to  overthrowing  the  legally  con- 
stituted Government  through  force  and  vio- 
lence. In  effect,  when  these  leaders  of  the 
Philippine  proletariat  retxu-ned  to  my  coun- 
try, with  funds  and  Instructions  from 
Moecow,  they  Immediately  commenced  active 
propaganda  work  among  the  ignorant  and 
gullible  masses.  Under  different  names, 
they  organized  labor  and  peasant  organiza- 
tions; they  established  night  schools  where 
each  enrolled  laborer  or  peasant  was  paid 
10  cents  per  attendance  for  learning  the 
precepts  and  principles  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism; they  printed  and  distributed  exten- 
sively communistic  handbills  and  pamphlets; 
Incited  laborers  and  peasants  to  strike 
against  their  employers  and  the  landown- 
ers; and  held  meetings  and  rallies,  where 
violence  and  force  were  preached  as  meins 
to  attain  their  objective  of  establishing  a 
new  government  after  the  Soviet  pattern. 
They  also  ehtered  the  political  arena  by 
putting  up  candidates  for  different  elective 
positions,  but  all  of  them  met  with  dismal 
defeat.  This  defeat  at  the  polls  angered 
them  and  Incited  them  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  agitate  discontent  and  seditious 
acts  against  the  constituted  democratic  gov. 
emment  of  the  Philippines. 

After  otir  Government  discovered  the  sub- 
versive and  Insidious  objectives  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders,   34   of   their   number   were 
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forthwith  brought  before  the  pele  of  the 
law  and  accordingly  Indicted  on  charges  of 
sedition  and  organizing  an  Illegal  associa- 
tion, and  nearly  all  the  accused  were  foimd 
guilty  and  sentenced  accordingly  to  suffer 
Imprisonment  and  others  to  banishment  to 
provinces  far  from  the  capital  of  the  Ptill- 
ipplnes.  Our  supreme  court,  where  their 
cases  were  appealed  to.  handed  the  decision 
holding  that  the  Communist  Party  of  my 
coimtry  was  an  unlawful  association,  be- 
cause both  Its  platform  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic act  and  utterances  of  Its  organizers  and 
leaders  were  predicated  upon  the  principle 
that  violence  is  necessary  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  Philippine  Government.  Soma 
time  afterward  the  then  American  Gover- 
nor Prank  Murphy  granted  executive  clem- 
ency upon  the  Communist  convicts. 

This  Is  how  communism  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  In  the  Philippines  before  the  last  war. 

During  World  War  n.  however,  the  Plll- 
plno  Communists,  ever  with  the  aid  and 
financial  support  of  the  Soviets,  came  back 
to  life  again,  disguised  under  another  name. 
Now  they  have  adopted  the  name  of  Huk, 
and  with  the  arms  supplied  by  the  American 
forces  of  liberation  In  order  to  fight  against 
the  Japanese  Invading  the  Philippine  Re- 
public, alleging  Imaginary  agrarian  injus- 
tices or  lneq\ialltle8.  but  all  they  really 
wanted  was  to  wrest  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  and  establish  a 
ntw  order  after  the  Soviet  pattern  under  the 
leadership  of  an  Irresponsible  agitator  named 
Luis  Taruc  and  others  of  his  Ilk,  paid  with 
money  subsidized  from  Moscow  and  aided  by 
Chinese  Communists,  some  of  whom  have 
already  been  deported  by  our  energetic 
President  Manuel  Rozas. 

Such  Is  the  Insidious  work  of  the  Soviets 
and  Soviet  agents  In  the  Philippines.  And  I 
should  like  to  point  out  categorically  that  in 
making  this  observation  I  do  not  refer  to 
Russia  or  to  the  Russian  pec^le.  In  Russia, 
where  there  Is  no  freedom  of  speech,  only 
God  knows  what  the  Russian  people  think. 

Recently,  motivated  by  the  desire  to  con- 
tribute what  little  I  could  do  to  stem  the 
tide  of  subversive  Ideologies  In  our  country, 
I,  In  my  capacity  as  member  of  the  Philip- 
pine Senate,  filed  a  bill  amending  our  penal 
code  with  the  following  explanatory  note: 

"Disturbance  of  peace  and  order  In  our 
Government  may  Impair  Its  operation — nay, 
lead  to  Its  destruction.  Acts  leading  to  this 
effect  are  covered  by  book  2.  title  3,  of  our 
revised  penal  code,  and  defined  as  'rebel- 
lion,' or  'Insurrection  or  sedition.'  But  there 
are  certain  utterances  and  overt  acts  v^ich, 
even  though  not  constituting  any  of  the 
mentioned  crimes,  are  a  serious  threat  to 
peace  and  public  order  and  a  menace  to  the 
stability  of  o\nr  democratic  Institutions. 
They  pertain  to  Ideologies  and  doctrines 
antagonistic  and  subversive  to  those  of  our 
democracy,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
only  safeguard  of  human  rights  and  freedom 
against  the  barbaric  abuses  of  totalitarian 
rule. 

"This  bin  qualified  such  overt  acts  and 
utterances  as  crimes  punishable  for  their 
commission.  Associations  and  organizations 
whose  purpose  tends  to  propagate  subversive 
Ideologies  to  gain  world  power,  such  as 
nazlsm,  fascism,  the  Palangist  movement  in 
Spain,  and  communism,  are  to  be  outlawed 
in  this  coimtry.  Evident  proof  that  those 
Ideologies  already  have  gained  foothold  In 
our  young  Republic  are  the  present  disturb- 
ances of  peace  and  order  occurring  In  some 
provinces  of  central  Luzon  and  are  spread- 
ing to  some  areas  In  the  Vlsayas.  This  de- 
plorable situation  is  due  to  the  nefarious 
activities  of  the  members  of  a  certain  sub- 
versive organization  known  as  the  Hukbala- 
hap.  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  which 
are  similar  and  Identical  to  the  Russian  sys- 
tem of  government.  Hence,  the  necessity 
that  th«  Hukbalahap  organlsatloa  be  out- 
lawed. 


"We  mutt  preserve  our  BcpuMic  and  our 
democratic  insUtutlozu  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  also  for  all  generations  to  come. 
We  should  not  for  a  moment  allow  totali- 
tarian tendencies  and  Ideologies  to  under- 
mine the  very  foundations  of  our  Republic." 

My  bUl.  which  will  most  probably  be  de- 
bated during  the  next  regular  session  of  our 
Congress,  contains  the  foUowlng  {M^svltlons: 

"A«T.  14a-A.  Any  person,  who  by  means 
of  speech  <x  writing,  or  who  by  means  of  em- 
blems, cartoons,  banners,  or  any  other  means 
of  Information  or  publication  suggests, 
preaches,  or  propagates  Ideologies,  doctrines, 
or  theories  of  government  In  favor  of  totali- 
tarianism or  communism  and  against  democ- 
racy, and  any  person  endorsing,  subscribing, 
or  adhering  to  them  shall  upon  conviction, 
suffer  the  penalty  of  prison  mayor  and  pay 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  10,000  pesos.  In  addition 
to  the  above  penalties.  If  the  offender  is  a 
Filipino  he  shall  be  deprived  of  all  his  politi- 
cal rights  and  shall  be  perpetually  disquali- 
fied to  hold  public  office;  and.  if  the  offender 
Is  a  naturalized  Plllplno  citizen  or  an  alien, 
he  shall  be  deported  to  his  country  of  origin 
and  all  his  rights  to  property  shah  be  for- 
feited to  the  Government. 

"As  used  In  this  article,  'democracy'  mecuas 
a  government  by  the  people;  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment In  which  the  supreme  power  is  re- 
tained by  the  people  and  exercised  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  a  system  of 
representation  and  delegated  authority  pe- 
riodically renewed,  as  In  a  constitutional 
representative  government  or  republic. 

"  Totalitarianism'  means,  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  article,  a  system  of  government 
which  is  controlled  by  a  political  group  and 
which  allows  no  recognition  of  or  representa- 
tion to  other  political  groups,  as  was  In  Fas- 
cist Italy,  or  Nazi  Germany,  or  In  Falangist 
Spain. 

"  'Communism'  means  a  system  of  social 
organization  Involving  common  ownership  of 
the  agents  of  production  and  providing  for 
a  dictatorial  form  of  government  controlled 
by  the  proletariat. 

"A«T.  142-B.  'Fascism,'  'Nazism.'  'Falan- 
glsm,'  and  the  'Hukbalahap'  organization  are, 
for  purposes  of  this  article,  subversive  or- 
ganizations, whose  purposes  and  aims  are  to 
substitute  the  totalitarian  and  dictatorial 
form  of  government  for  that  of  the  present 
democratic  government  of  the  Philippines, 
and,  therefore,  their  existence  Is  prescribed 
and  prohibited." 

Now.  with  these  Indisputable  facts  before 
us.  the  civilized  world  may  Judge  who  ere 
the  real  warmongers:  The  Soviets  or  the 
Americans? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
sire at  this  time  to  make  an  announce- 
ment because  many  Members  have  in- 
quired as  to  the  program. 

Originally,  in  announcing  the  program 
as  we  expected  to  carry  it  forward  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill.  I  said  that 
general  debate  would  begin  today  and 
continue  for  such  time  as  might  be  fixed 
by  the  Rules  Committee;  that  if  It  were 
not  concluded  on  Friday  we  would  meet 
on  Saturday  In  order  to  conclude  general 
debate  and  that  the  reading  of  the  bill 
would  begin  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion on  Monday  and  continue  through 
that  day  and  such  further  days  as  might 
be  necessary  to  complete  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  bring  it  to  a  vote.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  progressing  with 
the  general  debate,  it  being  expected 
that  general  debate  will  continue  for 
some  little  time  yet  this  afternoon,  and 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  has 
alrecdy  agreed  to  come  In  at  10  o'clock 
tcHuorrow.  and  it  being  thus  apparent 


that  general  debate  can  be  concluded 
tomorrow.  I  think  It  will  serve  the  best 
purposes  of  all  of  us  to  announce  that 
we  will  continue  general  debate  to« 
morrow  until  the  time  is  concluded  or 
until  all  of  those  desiring  to  speak  have 
had  such  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

The  first  section  of  the  bkU  then  can 
be  reed  for  amendment.  The  committee 
will  rise  and.  of  course,  if  there  is  other 
business  to  be  taken  care  of,  it  can  b« 
done  at  that  time.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  House  can  then  adjourn  over  until 
Monday,  at  which  time  the  reading  of 
the  bill  will  continue. 

Many  Members  have  asked  me  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  vote  Mon- 
day evening  or  whether  they  could  have 
an  assurance  there  would  be  no  vote 
on  Monday  evening.  I  have  told  them 
that  I  couJd  give  no  such  assurance  but 
if  I  were  to  guess  about  it.  from  the 
number  of  amendments  that  I  have 
heard  talked  about  and  from  my  experi- 
ence here  in  connection  with  the  5-mln- 
ute  rule,  I  might  be  inclined  tc  hazard 
the  guess  that  the  vote  will  not  come  on 
Monday. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  this  clear 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Members:  The 
reading  of  the  bill  will  continite  on  Mon- 
day until  a  reasonable  hour  In  the  eve- 
ning. If  at  that  time  the  reading  of  the 
bill  is  completed  and  we  are  ready  for 
a  vote,  the  vote  on  final  passage  will  be 
had  on  Monday  evening.  If  at  such  a 
reasonable  hour  in  the  evening  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill  is  not  compdeted.  then,  of 
coiu'se.  further  consideration  will  go  over 
until  Tuesday. 

On  Monday  we  shall  determine  wheth- 
er or  not,  in  order  to  expedite  considera- 
tion, it  is  desirable  to  have  the  House 
meet  earlier  than  the  usual  neon  meeting 
hour.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  have  the 
House  meet  at  noon  on  Monday. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California   IMr.  HikshawI. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  pointed  up 
a  very  Important  fact.  If  you  were  living 
in  western  Europe  today,  as  are  so  many 
millions  of  people,  you  would  feel  very 
much  as  they  do  there,  "between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  blue  sea,"  the  deep  blue 
sea  being  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Those 
people  are  heartsick,  they  are  afraid. 
Fear  is  written  all  over  their  faces. 
Many  of  them  have  taken  communism  to 
their  bosom,  so  to  speak.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  are  afraid.  They  have  seen 
what  happened  to  patriots  like  Petkov, 
they  have  seen  what  happened  to  Nagy  of 
Hungary.  Mikolajczyk  of  Poland,  and 
many  others.  They  know  that  If  the 
United  States  palls  out  of  western  Europe 
today  or  even  In  the  near  future  the  void 
will  be  filled  by  Soviet  troops,  as  It  is  al- 
ready being  partly  filled  by  their  Gestapo 
agents.  They  are  afraid  to  say  things  in 
support  of  democracy  or  the  United 
States  for  fear  their  words  would  be 
taken  down  and  used  against  them  In  the 
future. 

I  doubt  that  very  many  of  those  people, 
even  among  those  who  carry  a  Commu- 
nist (ard,  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  doubt  tt 
because  they  have  seen  the  ravages  of 
communism.     They  have  talked  with 
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tbow  of  their  fellows  who  hafe  escaped 
through  the  Iron  curtain,  and  they  do 
come  out  at  the  rate  of  several  t  lousand 
a  d«y.  TTiey  really  know  the  cc  ndltiona 
that  lie  behind  the  Iron  curtain.  If  you 
wish  to  see  the  most  abject  fea  -  In  the 
faces  of  people,  take  a  look  at  tl:  ose  who 
walk  the  streets  of  Berlin.  Ther  ?  Is  fear 
of  the  deepest  kind  written  on  t  le  faces 
of  these  people.  Why?  Becaise  they 
know  that  the  mere  presence,  temporary 
as  it  may  be.  of  a  few  thousand  Ameri- 
cans, a  few  thousand  British,  ar  d  a  few 
thousand  Frenchmen,  is  all  thi  t  keeps 
them  from  being  completely  submerged 
wirhln  the  iron  curtain.  BerU;i  is  165 
miles  behind  the  border  line  betv  een  the 
Soviet  zone  and  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can zones.  Berlin  is  merely  a  r 'latively 
free  spot  inside  the  iron  curtair.  They 
do  not  complain  that  they  hare  been 
bombed  into  rtiins.  That  they  a  rcept  as 
the  fortune  of  war.  The  fear  is  he  fear 
of  the  hunted. 

The  people  of  Europe  need  oir  help. 
They  need  our  help  temporarily  because 
of  hunger  on  the  part  of  those  vho  are 
unable  through  their  own  dillge  ice  and 
work  or  because  of  their  age  and  infirm- 
ity to  earn  the  barest  living.  I  ho  » these 
funds  we  are  appropriating  ma  r  be  so 
applied  as  to  reach  those  who  ne  ed  it  so 
badly. 

But.  first  of  all.  those  countries  need 
to  recover  from  the  ravages  of  w  ir.  We 
can  go  on  pouring  money  into  t  lis  part 
of  the  world  for  years  to  come,  b  it  if  we 
do  not  satisfy  their  need  for  industry 
and  commerce  and  help  them  achieve 
some  measure  of  prosperity,  th  •  entire 
fund  we  will  have  appropriated  « 111  have 
been  thrown  down  the  well-kn<iwn  rat 
hole.  Therefore,  while  I  support  this 
pending  legislation.  I  hope  and  tr  ist  that 
the  agencies  in  the  executive  depa  rtment, 
ms  well  as  the  committees  of  Congress, 
will  take  the  earliest  practicable  a  tid  pos- 
sible steps  toward  the  recovery  cf  west- 
ern Europe — to  reinstate  then  some 
modicum,  at  least,  of  prosperity. 

The  one  thing  that  communis  n  falls 
■CBtnst — that  great  rock  upon  v  hlch  it 
Mittn  itself  to  pieces— is  prospei  ity.  It 
Is  chaos  upon  which  It  feeds  mos  heart- 
ily. Therefore,  to  do  somethlni  about 
the  reconstltution  of  the  indus)  ry  and 
the  commerce  of  those  countrle:  Is  the 
first  order  of  business  following  t  lis  bill. 
I  should  say.  The  first  neces  ity.  as 
everyone  who  has  been  there  \riii  de- 
clare, is  the  stabilization  of  cuirencles 
and  the  resumption  of  trade  an  1  com- 
merce. That  part  of  the  worU  Is  an 
Industrious  part  of  the  world.  T  le  peo- 
ple are  Intelligent.  Most  of  thei  a  have 
been  honest,  altbough  the  black  i  larkets 
they  are  caused  to  deal  in  by  virtue  of 
price  control  and  the  rationing  system 
that  exists  there  today  force  thei  i  to  be 
criminals  in  a  sense.  Pundam  >ntally. 
they  are  fine,  honest  people.  Tl  ey  are 
the  near  relatives  of  millions  >f  like 
people  in  America.  We  hope,  thi  ref  ore, 
that  our  executive  olBcers  and  ou  r  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  will  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  stahittae  their  cur]  encies. 
Second  In  Importance  and  iM>obabir  equal 
to  the  first  is  the  reinstltutlon  ofTtrans- 
port  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  It  re- 
quires  transport  to  carry  coal  an^  cAher 
supplies  In  order  to  have  the  proi  er  dls- 
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tribution  of  these  things  among  the  peo- 
ple and  industries  where  the  people  work. 
That  is  the  second  great  requirement  for 
that  part  of  the  world.  When  the  cur- 
rency has  been  stabilized  and  commerce 
and  trade  have  been  resumed,  which  I 
hope  will  be  soon,  then  that  part  of  the 
world  should  be  able  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Then  it  need  no  longer  be  a 
burden  upon  the  United  States.  If  we 
do  not  do  that,  and  if  we  do  not  do  our 
utmost  to  stabilize  the  currencies  and 
reinstitute  transportation  and  help  get 
their  industries  started  agam,  then  they 
may  well  be  a  burden  upon  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  force  us  down  the  same 
highway  to  destruction  upon  which  they 
are  presently  traveling. 

I  think  there  are  many  problems  that 
come  into  that  question  which  we  might 
di^tiss  here,  but  time  is  too  short. 

I  have  just  come  back  myself,  not  hav- 
ing been  there  in  the  business  of  inves- 
tigation but  on  matters  related  to  inter- 
national civil  aviation.  We  went  to  Ger- 
many for  a  few  days  at  General  Clay's 
invitation  and  visited  him  in  Berlin. 
Then  we  went  down  to  Frankfiirt  and 
Wiesbaden  and  drove  by  automobile 
through  the  P^ench  zone  on  our  return 
journey  to  Switzerland.  It  is  a  very  sad 
state  of  affairs,  as  anyone  who  has  been 
there  knows.  We  must  give  western  Eu- 
rope the  opportunity  to  thwart  chaos  by 
restoring  some  modicum  at  least  of  their 
prosperity  and  happiness.  I  was  par- 
Ucularly  struck  with  one  little  fact. 
Those  people  are  short  of  cigarettes,  as 
everybody  in  the  world  knows.  Qga- 
rettes  sell  for  more  per  pound  over  there 
than  anything  else  that  you  can  think  of. 
On  the  current  black  market  cigarettes 
are  worth  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  car- 
ton. That  is  a  tremendous  and  terrific 
price,  j^t  the  same  time,  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  has  shut  off  the  imports 
into  Great  Britain  of  tobacco  from  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  about  to  have 
a  terrific  tobacco  surplus,  while  in  Europe 
there  is  a  terrific  tobacco  shortage.  I  do 
not  know  how  people  feel  about  that,  but 
if  there  is  one  great  big  black  market 
tha't  you  want  to  break  in  Europe,  just 
ship  about  100,000.000  cartons  of  ciga- 
rettes over  there,  and  you  will  bust  it 
wide  open.  Incidentally,  you  will  be  giv- 
ing some  people  who  feel  the  shortage  of 
cigarettes  very  badly  some  degree  of  con- 
tentment. The  same  is  true  about  coffee. 
and  the  same  is  true  about  soap.  Those 
commodities  sell  for  higher  prices  on  the 
European  black  markets  in  proportion  to 
their  value  in  the  United  States  than 
practically  any  other  items. 

To  conclude,  communism  being  a  real 
threat  to  freedom,  and  freedom  being  of 
viUl  importance  to  us.  the  best  place  to 
stop  communism  Is  In  Europe.  To  do 
that  we  must  defeat  chaos  and  confu- 
sion by  restoring  order  and  production 
and  distribution,  trade  and  commerce. 
To  me  this  bill  is  a  temporary  stopgap. 
The  really  Important  steps  have  to  do 
with  resumption  of  production,  trade, 
and  commerce.  Uncle  Joe  knows  that 
too.  because  he  tries  his  best  to  defeat  us 
and  western  Europe  through  strikes  and 
disorders. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  CouJ. 


Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
resident  of  Mound  City,  Mo.,  who  is  now 
at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  I  believe  is  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Missouri  University.  I  do 
not  know  the  author  of  this  letter,  there- 
fore I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat.  However,  I 
hope  that  it  will  soon  be  my  privilege  to 
meet  him,  because  I  admire  his  profound 
thinking  and  his  ability  to  express  his 
thoughts.  His  letter  pertains  to  the  mat- 
ter now  under  discussion  and  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  this  Committee,  so  I 
have  requested  this  time  to  read  it  to 
you.    I  quote: 

Dea*  M>.  Cou::  Please  bear  with  me  If 
my  letter  does  not  conform  to  the  best  rules 
of  how  to  write  your  Congressman.  I  feel 
compelled  to  voice  my  opmion  on  the  ald- 
to-Europe  program. 

I  am  urging  you  for  live  good  reasons  to 
oppose  the  Marshall  plan,  at  least  the  long- 
range  plan. 

First,  and  most  distasteful,  is  the  power 
politics  applied  by  the  administration  In 
backing  of  its  pet  scheme.  Long  before  the 
plan  was  advanced  to  the  public  in  general 
the  Government  bought  up  huge  quantities 
of  wheat  that  could  not  be  resold  in  case  the 
plan  were  defeated  by  Congress.  The  reason, 
of  course,  is  similar  to  the  potato  deal  that 
we're  all  so  familiar  with.  And.  by  advertise- 
ment, sentimental  appeal  and  applying 
nearly  every  principle  known  to  the  propa- 
gandist, the  Administration  has  taken  im- 
mense liberties  In  the  xmderwriting  of  this 
plan. 

Secondly,  the  detrimental  effect  that  will 
result  In  this  country  will  hasten  disaster  on 
this  country.  We've  already  t>een  given  the 
warning  by  the  President,  himself,  in  his 
appeal  for  powers  that  proved  so  distasteful 
but  tiearable  in  wartime.  His  appeal  will  have 
a  lot  more  weight  when  the  effects  of  this 
program  begin  to  be  felt.  Once  the  heavy 
yoke  of  this  power  Is  instituted  on  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  many,  many  years  after 
Europe  Is  back  In  full  swing  for  us  to  rid 
ourselves  of  this  yoke.  This  Is  manifested 
now  by  the  immense  number  of  bureaus  in 
Washington  that  were  war-bom  and  are  still 
with  us  even  though  the  giilse  that  gave 
them  birth  has  been  entirely  removed.  It 
has  been  proven  time  and  again  that  once 
the  Government  is  allowed  to  enter  a  field, 
1.  e..  rent  control,  export  control,  price  con- 
trol, etc..  it  takes  virtually  a  revolution  to 
expel  them.  And  even  If  the  Government 
is  allowed  these  powers.  I  honestly  doubt  the 
degree  of  their  success.  It's  Just  terribly 
hard  to  repeal  the  old  economic  laws  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  Should  they  fall  and  should 
chaos  come  to  this  country  comparable  to 
that  of  the  thirties  I  doubt  that  our  way  of 
life  wUl  survive.  This  is  food  for  thought. 
Ifr.  Cols.  Since  1915  the  Communist  Party 
has  been  buUding  in  this  country  and  wait- 
ing for  its  chance.  I  don't  think  it  was  ready 
in  the  thirties,  but  should  they  catch  us  In 
such  a  predicament  again,  revolution  could 
easily  result.  You,  as  well  as  I,  know  the 
Reds  thrive  on  chaos  and  confusion.  Let's 
preserve  ovu'  country  and  way  of  life. 

Thirdly,  one  might  doubt  the  actual  good 
that  might  come  of  this  gratuitous  aid.  If 
we  impose  conditions  on  the  use  of  our  aid, 
we  might  easily  be  called  Uncle  Shylock  with 
grounds  t>ecau8e  such  a  program  cannot  be 
administered  by  a  half-baked  plan  or  ill- 
trained  personnel.  Just  take  a  look  at  the 
difBculty  of  wielding  control  over  such  en 
organisation  as  our  Army  or  Navy  with  sup- 
posedly competent  administrators.  Even  if 
it  were  well  administered,  though,  the  least 
grateful  will  be  the  Europea-ns  themselves. 

Due  to  ancient  and  deep-seated  rivalries  in 
Europe,  well  be  Inextricably  involved  in  the 
xolre  of  European  politics.    And  if  we  don't 
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Impose  any  conditions  on  our  aid,  even  Ie« 
good  will  be  done.  With  my  limited  knowl- 
edge of  Communist  control  In  Eiffope.  It's 
hard  for  me  to  say  how  or  to  what  extent  the 
CommimlBt  prc^ram  will  be  directly  aided 
by  otir  money.  But,  hovrcver  cloeely  the 
European  appeals  are  scrutinized.  Ill  guess 
that  a  lot  of  our  aid  will  materiaUy  aid  and 
abet  the  Red  cause  more  than  ours. 

Fourth,  if  their  need  is  so  dire,  why  is  the 
foreign  capital  in  the  United  States  not  with- 
drawn and  Invested  In  European  coxmtrles 
IT  they  are  not  willing  to  help  themselves! 
why  should  we?  Not  only  that,  but  cur  own 
price  level  which  least  of  all  needed  a  boost, 
has  been  considerably  upped  by  the  presence 
of  this  rr.ciiey. 

Fifth  and  most  Important,  after  we've  once 
committed  otirselves  to  such  a  long-range 
program.  It  will  be  next  to  Impossible  to  ptill 
out  regardless  of  the  near-futiore  develop- 
ments In  this  country.  A  person  In  your 
position  has.  no  doubt,  seen  the  far  mtsses 
of  economists*  and  planners'  guesses.  At  a 
poor  second  best,  I'd  recommend  a  year-by- 
year  program  that  Is  easily  removable.  This 
Is  the  very  least  Congress  can  do  in  their 
altruistic  attempt  to  bankrupt  this  country. 
And  with  things  so  unstable  as  they  are  at 
the  present.  It  is  quite  likely  that  such  a 
conttngency  that  would  make  necessary  sus- 
penalon  of  aid,  transpire.  Given  a  couple 
of  years.  I  believe  our  economy  could  l>e  Eta- 
blllsed.  Delayed  4  or  6  years  by  such  as  the 
Marshall  plan  and  with  demand  suifled  by 
control  for  this  extended  period  of  time,  dis- 
aster will  surely  envelop  us  with  Industry 
at  an  extremely  high  pitch  for  the  partial 
supply  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
At  the  lapse  of  oxir  aid,  the  demand  could 
be  ntfsfied  in  a  period  of  perhaps  a  year  and 
an  economic  break-down  could  easily  result. 
Furthermore,  the  cost  of  the  program  plus 
the  cost  Imposed  by  economy  control  at 
home  win  lead  us  fiuther  into  debt  when  It 
Is  gigantic  already.  Only  the  shortsighted 
cannot  see  the  danger  of  such  a  huge  na- 
tional debt.  Right  now  the  Interest  cost 
alone  of  our  debt  amounts  to  more  than  10 
months  of  the  cost  of  the  GI  bill. 

Now  certainly  is  the  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  out  of  debt  U  it  is  ever  to  do  so 
and  not  to  increase  the  cost  cf  government 
by  a  rigid,  distasteful  economy  control. 

I  hope  that  I  don't  appear  as  an  alarmist 
but  from  where  I  sit,  now  is  the  time  for  pro- 
tection— protection  from  our  own  foolishness. 
For  these  reasons,  I  beg  of  you  to  wield  your 
Influence  to  forestall  this  idealistic.  Wal- 
lacian  dream. 

A  constituent. 

E.  M.  WKIOBT. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired, 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentdeman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  again 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  appar- 
ently is  momentarily  absent. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  momentary  and  no  doubt  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mldiigan.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 

MlTHLENBEBG]. 

Mr.  MUHLENBERG.  Mr.  C5ialrman, 
permit  me  to  observe  that  I  am  not  in 
any  way  substituting  for  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman],  who  ha« 
been  called  for  but  has  not  yet  responded. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  quite  anxious  to 
bring  this  discussion  back  to  earth,  for 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  wandered  a 


good  deal  during  the  afternoon.  We 
have  talked  zYxnxt  a  great  many  things 
other  than  the  particular  matter  we  have 
come  here  to  discuss  today,  which  is  the 
question  of  Interim  aid  to  Europe. 

V/e  can,  it  seems  to  me.  regard  this 
problem  only  on  three  bases.  One.  of 
course,  is  the  economic  angle.  On  that. 
I  believe,  there  are  only  three  possible 
plans,  three  possible  points  of  approach. 
It  must  be  observed,  first,  that  Europe 
Is  without  present  resources  and  that 
the  only  place  from  which  those  re- 
sources can  be  obtained  in  quantity  is 
tho  United  States  of  America,  almost  the 
only  coimtry  in  which  there  is  a  degree 
of  prosperity  and  in  which  there  is  a 
degree  cf  plenty.  In  that  case  we  must 
either,  first,  continue  our  buying  abroad 
so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining dollars  with  which  they  can  con- 
tinue their  buying  here,  or,  second,  we 
must  give  or  lend  the  substance  to  Europe 
with  which  It  can  make  these  purchases 
here,  or,  third,  we  can  withdraw  alto- 
gether from  the  whole  proposition  and 
shut  the  door,  refusing  to  allow  them  to 
withdraw  our  goods  in  order  to  build  up 
here  a  coimtry  which  within  its  own 
borders  is  self-suflBcient. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  third  one  of 
these  probabilities  would  be  very  tragic 
in  its  impact  on  world  history.  I  do  not 
believe  the  method  we  are  considering 
today  can  include  any  such  possibility. 

Let  me  then  approach  the  second  one 
of  these  angles — that  is  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  military.  Certainly  it  is 
common  sense,  if  we  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  national  defense,  to  put  our 
border  as  far  away  from  the  eastern  and 
western  seaboards  as  it  Is  possible.  If 
we  can  push  that  border  3,000  or  4,000 
miles  away  from  our  seaboard  certainly 
that  is  just  plain  common  S'mse,  it  seems 
to  me.  If  aid  to  Europe  in  this  economic 
crisis  will  help  that,  if  it  will  help  to  build 
up  a  group  of  like-minded  and  strong 
people  who  may  defend  our  philosophy 
of  free  men.  then  I  think  it  is  worth  while. 
The  third  and  last  point  is  that  of  the 
humanitarian  angle,  and  from  that 
standpoint,  too,  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
will  be  following  the  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  people  when  we 
grant  Interim  aid  that  Is  so  desperately 
needed  under  the  degree  of  impoverish- 
ment and  the  degree  of  undernourish- 
ment that  exists  In  Europe  today. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  Marshall 
plan  today;  we  are  talking  about  interim 
aid,  and  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
desire  of  the  committee  that  the  action 
of  the  Congress,  under  the  safeguards 
that  are  within  the  bill,  shall  grant  that 
degree  of  aid  from  this  country  to  the 
impoverished  people  In  Europe  stipulated 
within  the  bill;  and  that  I  believe  the 
American  people  watit  us  to  give. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Landis]. 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  membership,  before  they  vote 
on  this  bill  or  any  other  foreign-aid  bill, 
will  read  the  national-resources  and  for- 
eign-aid article  in  the  Krug  report.  I 
also  notice  that  this  legislation  has  called 


attention  to  the  forgotten  Indians  In  Ari- 
zona. I  think  they  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  American  Indians  right 
away.  I  hope  also  it  will  be  some  benefit 
to  getting  recognition  for  the  old  people 
of  America  so  that  we  may  give  the  old 
people  of  America  a  decent  pension  be- 
fore we  go  into  these  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  wIU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  There  Is  one  more 
category  we  might  take  into  account  and 
that  is  our  American  internees  in  the 
Philippines  and  our  American  prisoners 
of  war  in  Japan  and  China. 

Mr.  LANDIS.  That  is  correct,  sir.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  proposed 
Marshall  plan  we  are  to  furnish  Euro- 
pean countries  food,  fertilizer,  coal,  steel, 
timber,  and  machinery  for  tlie  next  4 
years.  This  plan  will  cost  the  United 
States  approximately  $17,000,000,000. 

Before  we  appropriate  more  billions  for 
Europe,  we  should  examine  our  produc- 
tive capacity  and  see  that  enough  of  what 
is  produced  remains  in  the  United  States 
to  avoid  unemployment  of  millions  of 
our  workers.  Unless  the  dividing  is  done 
wisely  we  will  go  down  and  the  whole 
world  will  go  down  with  us.  The  Ameri- 
can people  must  have  some  assurance 
that  their  resources  are  not  being  de- 
pleted. 

Since  the  start  of  World  War  II,  United 
States  has  given  or  lent  the  world  a 
net  outlay  of  $58,206,000,000.  United 
States  has  given  approximately  $20.C00,- 
000,000  to  59  countries  since  the  fighting 
stopped.  Prance  has  received  $1,950.- 
000,000;  Italy  $538,000,000;  and  Austria 
$63,000,000.  However,  the  largest  single* 
item  went  to  Eagland.  a  $3,750,000,000 
loan  which  is  almost  used  up. 

These  lend-lease  agreements  turned 
out  to  be  neither  loans  nor  leases,  but 
outright  gifts.  Apparently  we  are  a  Na- 
tion or  givers  who  ask  nothing  in  return. 
We  must  first  find  out  how  much  we 
have  left  to  give  before  we  go  completely 
broke  and  crash  through  inflation, 
strikes,  and  hunger  at  home.  A  crash 
at  home  would  mean  Communist-led 
strikes  and  hunger  marches  ending  in 
revolution.  The  time  has  come  to  stop 
communism  in  America.  Pirst  we  need  a 
law  to  pimish  individuals  who  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force.  Next.  Russian 
immigrants  to  this  coimtry  should  be 
restricted  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Americans  authorised  admittance  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  past  12  months  ending  June 
30.  the  United  States  has  exported  19.- 
200.000  tons  of  food  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $2,300,000,000.  Sixty  percent  of 
this  food  went  to  Europe.  The  Priend- 
ship  Train  gathered  approximately  2.000 
tons  of  food  for  shipment  to  Europe. 
For  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  food 
exported  to  Europe  last  year,  the  total 
shipment  equaled  11,609.000  tons  or  the 
equivalent  of  5.8C4  trainloads  the  size  of 
the  Priendship  Train. 

Food  sent  to  Europe  included  ClUMO.- 
000  bushels  of  grain,  500,000,000  pounds 
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of  meat.  7.000.000  pounds  of  bu  ;tcr.  40.. 
000.000  pounds  of  oleomargarin. .  233.000 
teas  <tf  fmts  and  oU.  493.000  tons  of  dairy 
products.  181.000  tons  of  dry  btans  and 
peas.  SajOOO  tons  of  flsh.  9.OO0  tons  of 
rMffcWM.  338.000  tons  of  eggs  289.000 
toof  df  vecetabies.  385.000  tons  of  pota- 
toes  and  sweetpotatoca.  and  976  000  tons 
of  fruits  and  nuts. 

If  you  want  to  know  why  pri  res  have 
iDereased  and  why  you  did  no  get  an 
autooioMto.  a  trador.  a  track,  ar  othv 
essential  prodoets.  Jwl  taka  a  look  at 
•osne  of  the  exports  from 
report 

IMS 

iBdMlHal  MMhtnery.  11.07 
f*nn  ■tihiatry  ind  traetort 

000:  pmmmt  «tn.  1125,173.. 

imeka  uni  bume.  IH0.af4.0O0 .^..^ 

loeooioUVM.  1141 IHMO;  raUr«e  <  treiiht 
«an.  HOJIl.OOO:  olNmleali  aid  alUtd 
produeu,  laoo.iooooo:  i.0S9 ow  paaen- 
Itr-cartirts:  1.406,000  uucit  ure  1:  eotioa 
doth.  IJQMOo.oco  yards:  loathe  -.  9.484.- 
000  pound*;:  lumber.  600.000.0(0  board 
feet:  coal.  47  000.000  tons. 

IMT 

Oil  and  easoHne.  $308,445,001:  boots 
and  shoes.  7.200  000  pairs;  agr  ctiltural 
products.  $1,753,012,000. 

After  reading  the  Krug  rep(  rt  from 
the  Interior  Department.  I  wan  to  sub- 
mit the  following  questions: 

Plrst.  How  can  we  export  fl,  00,000.- 
000  worth  of  steel  and  steel  eq  ilpment 
when  the  shortase  of  steel  is  c  nr  chief 
bottleneck  to  maintain  or  increase  pro- 
duction? Certainly  you  do  not  want  to 
stop  the  manufacture  of  autc  mobiles, 
farm  machinery,  coal  cars,  ta  ik  cars, 
steel  pipe,  electric  refrigerators, :  nd  elec- 
tric washing  machines.  The  nanufac- 
ture  of  automobiles  will  be  ddayed  2 
more  years  because  of  our  presi  nt  steel 
s'hortage.  Surely  you  would  n  )t  want 
to  create  unempioyment  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  No;  we  ha>e  about 
60.000.000  Americans  employed  and  we 
had  better  keep  them  on  the  Jnt 
ItcoPd.  How  can  we  export  $^  00.000.- 
worth  of  oil  when  It  is  bfcomini 
owing  to  the  slowing  ui  i  of  the 
of  discovery  and  the  depletion  of 
drrtloped  rcservei?  I  am  ctrtnlti  we  do 
Ml  want  to  sCkrt  gas  ration  inn 
Third,  How  oan  we  export  50<  000.000 
'  cf  wheat  whtn  we  win  01  ily  have 
of  about  200,000.000  lu^hrb? 
do  not  want  to  drcate  a 

le  in  the  United  ai4es  next 

Wt  wm  keep  a  wheal Inwrvf, 
I  crop  will  be  •iho  t  about 
.__htls.  If  we  do  tot  feed 
pan  of  our  whMi  lo  hvwiook  ar  d  pouN 
uy.  «t  wiU  havf  •  Mtal  tami  )e  next 
year. 

Fourth  Mow  can  we  export  $:  OO.OOO,- 
OOOworih  of  oeal  when  wo  oa  y  havt 
MiMMli  iiilMVilohitpour  miM  ivork* 
iDf  a  or  4  dayt  a  wtok.  and  or  \y  pro- 
dyot  nmmh  ooal  lo  luppiy  the  united 
nttia  tad  OMMdar  This  n  n*  t  a  rr- 
•QOroe  problem  but  primarily  a  Ir  inspor- 
tatlOQ  and  production  problem 

fifth.  How  oan  we  export  $ioo.OOO,- 
000  worih  of  tamhor  when  we  have  an 
acute  houslof  ahortaie  in  the  United 
■uieir  Most  of  ou"-  best  tUn  Mr  has 
Men  out  and  hayed  away.  An  iicreaao 
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in  himber  exports  now  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  domestic  consiunption. 

Sixth.  How  can  we  ei^port  nitrogen 
fertilizer  unless  special  measures  are 
taken  to  expand  its  production,  for  the 
present  supply  will  only  be  enough  to 
fill  domestic  requirements. 

KZTT-FOUK-OOLLAa  QUISTIOlff 

All  of  US  would  like  to  know  the  answer 
to  the  $64  quesUoQ.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  our 
people  to  sacrifice  and  save  gtain  to  ex- 
port in  order  for  foreign  countries  to 
have  71.000.000  bushels  of  grain  to  make 
alcoholic  bevorafM?** 

The  situation  with  respMt  to  Industrial 
products  sent  to  Hussla  la  as  follows: 


TO  eOSBlA 

Ixportt  to  Russia  should  be  stopped. 
The  Truman  admini.<it  ration  cm  stop  the 
shipment  of  toods  to  Rusila  boeause  they 
coniix)!  the  export  Mohm  to  sell  goods 
abroad.  X  did  my  bo^t  to  stop  the  sale 
of  sorap  Iron  and  oil  to  Japan  many 
years  before  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion pi  .iced  an  embargo  in  1941. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  year.  ex. 
pores  to  Russia  averaged  about  $15,000.- 
000  a  month^about  half  of  it  lend-lease 
and  UNHRA  goods. 

During  September  we  shipped  $3,000,- 
000  wonh  of  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Following  is  a  list  of  what  we  sold:  3 
generators  worth  $53,292;  9  trans- 
formers. $953:  switchboard  panels  and 
parts,  $9,177;  10  oil  circuit  breakers  and 
switches.  $107,103;  14  stationary  motors. 
$994:  starter  equipment  and  parts  for 
industrial  machinery,  $26,623. 
acAcaim  tools 

Mining  machinery  and  parts,  $44,120; 
pumps  and  parts.  $3,718:  two  automatic 
chucking  lathes.  $54,711;  four  lathes 
which  could  be  used  for  artillery  and 
ammunition,  $113,214:  two  precision- 
boring  machines,  $49,000;  two  excavators. 
Including  power  shovels.  $148  860:  one 
crane.  $15,106:  two  gear-cutting  ma- 
chines. $11,000:  six  drilling  machines, 
$131,500;  one  gear-toolh  grini^ig  ma- 
chine, $23,300;  three  broachinilMiSdiMi, 
$72,000:  two  gear-honing  and  lapping 
machines.  $13,000;  forging  machinery 
and  parts.  $224,400.  Three  now  passen- 
ger ca;'s.  $4.:87:  farm  machinery  and 
Implements.  $34,084:  60  railway  can  of 
over  10  tons,  $33i}  000:  railway  our  wheoli. 
$202,500:  laboratory  Instruments  and 
supplies.  $33,180. 

OIL  Awa  oasASi 

Three  million  pounds  of  sisal,  oord, 
•nd  cordaie,  $403,000;  C80  barrels  of  red 
and  pilt  iubricuilng  o:l.  $8,$&8;  1.408 
barrels  of  lubricating  oil  for  steam  re- 
fined stocks.  $16,601:  4.7M  barrels  of 
other  lubricating  oiU.  $71,101:  103.000 
pounds  of  lubrloatlnf  irtMefl.  $13,000: 
carbon  or  traphttt  produeu,  $31,600— 

Itwni  Ustod  la  Waahlagloa  DaUy  News  of 
' 14.  1947.  I 

eere  ■NiyMSMT  or  vwitsb  statis 
LocoMonvu 

One  hundred  locomotives  $re  belni 
•hipped  to  Poland  as  part  of  a  United 
8ute«  offm  to  speed  up  delverles  of 
Polish  coal  to  western  Europe.  Also  be- 
Inf  shipped  with  the  locomotlvei  art 
spare  parts,  railroad  tracks,  bridge  con- 
struction materials  and  machine-shop 


equipment.  Poland  Is  buying  the  loco- 
motives and  other  materials  with  a  $40,- 
000.000  loan  granted  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  18  months  ago. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Br\dley]. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  that  this  bill  will  pass  the 
House  in  one  form  or  another,  and  I  have 
no  desire  to  attempt  to  delay  it  in  any 
way.  However,  there  Is  one  phase  of 
the  matter  which  has  not  yet  been  cov- 
ered and  which  I  think  should  be  a  mat- 
ter oX  record. 

There  will  be  large  qusntitle*  of  mate- 
rlAl  shipped  from  the  United  States  to 
various  fortl$ii  lovernments  under  this 
Interim  plan,  and  It  is  probable  that  there 
Will  be  much  greater  qu^nUUes  shipped 
In  the  future  under  some  further  do* 
vclopments  of  a  Buropean-ald  projeet. 
All  of  this  brings  us  to  one  of  our  old 
and  ciifBcult  problems— the  matntonanco 
and  operation  of  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  under  the  United  Slates  flag. 
As  you  know,  the  American  merchant 
marlBO  has  gone  through  violent  ups  and 
downs  during  the  course  of  our  history, 
and  v>rhile  Just  now  it  is  on  a  reasonable 
plane  of  prosperity,  it  seems  to  be  dis- 
tinctly on  the  down  grade.  So  the  ques- 
tion arises  in  my  mind  today  as  to  how 
the  goods  covered  by  this  bill  will  be 
transported  to  foreign  nations — will  they 
be  sent  in  American  ships  or  in  foreign 
bottoms?  I  can  appreciate  that  in  this 
stopgap-aid  program  it  is  hardly  practi- 
cable to  delay  shipments  so  as  to  set 
forth  any  specific  percentages  or  quotas 
which  must  be  carried  in  American  chips, 
but  I  believe  that  that  recognition  should 
not  in  any  way  dim  the  fact  that  the  rec- 
ord 01  this  debate  should  show  the  belief 
by  at  least  some  Members  of  the  House 
that  American  ships  should  receive  their 
just  share  of  cargoes  sent  by  this 
Government. 

During  Worid  War  II  our  overseas 
carrying  trade  was  built  up  to  a  very 
high  level,  with  piaetteally  all  of  the 
ships  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
operated  either  through  charter  or  under 
general  agency  agreements.  It  has  been 
our  endeavor,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  to  modify  this  system,  and  we 
are  now  getting  the  merchant  marine 
back  Into  private  operaUon.  either 
through  private  ownership  of  the  ships 
concerned,  or  through  the  chartering  of 
those  veeiels  from  the  Maritime  Com- 
missJon.  However,  during  recent 
months,  the  number  of  ships  under 
charter  hat  decreased  considerably  due 
to  the  entry  Into  the  carrying  i^ervlce  of 
new  ships  under  foreian  flags  of  former 
American  vesNli  puroha.*ied  abroad  and 
now  operating  under  other  flags,  and  aUo 
du«T  to  the  dollar  shortage  abroad.  Wt 
should  do  nothing  which  will  encourago 
the  further  dMrease  In  tho  carrying  trade 
by  the  AMorlean  BMrehant  marine,  but 
rather,  we  should  ttte  our  every  effort  to 
build  up  thet  merchant  marine  as  an 
outlet  for  American  investments,  as  a 
mean.i  for  furnishing  employment  for 
American  seamen,  and  as  an  Indispcn- 
•able  adjunct  of  the  national  defense. 

In  comment  regarding  the  Marshall 
plan  many  statements  havt  bota  mada* 
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coming  fnun  reputable  sources,  that 
there  is  an  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  turn  American  ships 
over  to  foreign  nations  in  order  that  they 
may  be  manned  by  alien  crews  and  so 
reduce  the  costs  of  transporting  goods 
under  our  foreign-aid  program — this 
with  the  Idea  that  such  a  practice  will 
result  In  a  betterment  of  American 
economy  as  a  whole.  I  consider  such 
reasoning  to  be  completely  fallacious  be- 
cause not  only  should  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  be  maintained  for  the 
transporUtlon  of  goods  and  the  employ- 
ment of  men  but  also  because,  without  an 
adequate  merchant  shipping,  we  cannot 
carry  out  overseas  operations  which 
might  be  necessary  In  the  event  of  fur- 
ther hosUUUes. 

The  very  fact  that  In  thU  debate  It 
has  been  maintained  that  the  principal 
purpoeo  of  this  Interim-aid  plan  Is  to 
prevent  a  possible  war  with  Russia  would 
seem  to  be  an  impelling  reason  to  re- 
serve the  slilpment  of  goods  for  the  bene- 
fit of  American  flag  vessels,  and  thus 
build  up  our  own  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure of  America  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
merchant  service  is  our  differentiation 
between  Americans  who  go  to  sea  and 
Americans  who  remain  ashore.  To  my 
mind  it  would  be  just  as  logical  to  invite 
foreign  workmen  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  operate  our  idle  factories, 
take  over  establishments  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  War  Assets  Administration 
for  disposal,  and  there  to  turn  out  relief 
goods  for  foreign  lands,  as  it  is  to  advo- 
cate turning  American  ships  over  to  for- 
eign governments  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying American  relief  supplies.  The 
American  who  goes  to  sea  has  just  as 
much  right  to  the  protection  of  his  job 
by  the  Government  as  has  the  American 
who  stays  ashore,  and  we  shall  never  be 
successful  in  our  operation  of  a  merchant 
marine  until  we  recognize  that  fact. 
There  cannot  be  two  classes  of  American  ' 
worklngmen,  but.  rather,  for  the  strength 
of  the  Nation  we  must  treat  all  alike. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  bill  now 
proposed  I  note  that  the  House  version 
would  not  permit  of  the  use  of  Interim 
aid  for  the  piurchase  of  American  ships 
by  the  beneflciary  nations.  However.  I 
find  no  such  provision  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  other  body,  and  It  is  my  intent  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  the  proper  time 
which  would  preclude  tlie  use  of  relief 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  American  ves- 
sels. I  do  not  expect  to  have  the  amend- 
ment adopted,  but  I  shall  offer  It  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  upon  our  conf  ereoi 
the  fact  that  the  bill  m  PAMCd  by  the 
other  body,  would  permit  of  such  pur- 
ehues,  whereas  the  Houn  bill  will  not, 
and  that  for  our  own  protection  wi 
■hould  SM  that  the  Bouse  version  ti 
maintained.  To  some  of  you  this  may 
teem  like  a  strange  and  possibly  foolish 
precaution,  but  when  one  considers  that 
this  actually  happened  In  the  use  of 
lease-lend  funds.  Insofar  as  the  present 
01  American  ships  now  operating  under 
the  Russian  flag  are  concerned.  I  may 
lay  that  It  Is  no  idle  gesture  to  guard 
against  a  recurrence  under  the  present 
legislation. 


In  c<mcluding,  may  I  express  the  bcq;>e 
that  in  the  shipment  of  American  goods 
abroad  under  this  interim-aid  program, 
the  percentage  we  are  now  handling  will 
not  be  reduced  and,  that  under  any  caci- 
ditions.  the  administration  will  see  to  it 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  American 
goods  shipped  to  Europe  under  this  pro- 
gram are  carried  in  American  flag  ves- 
sels. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  WImoq- 
sin  (Mr.  Smxtr], 

A  aAMKiorr  roacwN  roucT 

Mr.  SMrni  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  H.  R.  4604,  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Committee,  was  reported  out, 
I  was  constrained  to  vote  against  it. 
To  vote  against  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues on  tho  committee  was  an  un- 
pleasant duty  for  me.  Loyalty  to  my 
committee,  however,  must  yield  when  It 
Is  opposed  by  clear  convictions.  It  was 
my  intention  to  vote  for  any  kind  of 
bill  which  would  alleviate  conditions  of 
hunger  and  suffering.  I  agree  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mlimesota 
IMr.  JcDOl  that  this  bill  is  not  designed 
to  meet  the  call  of  suffering  humanity  in 
western  Europe.  It  is  the  first  step  in  the 
long-ranged  Marshall  plan  and  I  believe 
the  members  of  our  committee  will  not 
deny  that  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  hoodwinked  again.  For 
weeks  the  press  and  radio  have  been  tell- 
ing the  people  that  this  is  a  bill  to  relieve 
suffering  humanity— and  they  are  willing 
to  respond  to  such  a  call — but  now  comes 
the  great  disillusionment.  Passage  of 
this  bill  will  not  aid  hungry  people  or 
give  them  clothing  or  shelter  originally 
anticipated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republican  Party 
is  on  notice;  and  let  it  not  be  said  6 
months  from  now  that  this  bill  was  the 
President's  program.  Today  our  party 
carries  the  ball,  and  that  spells  respon- 
sibility.   Make  no  mistake  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  Into  sharp 
focus  the  kind  of  leadership  we  have  had 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  During  the 
debate  on  the  Oreek-Turk  aid  bill  last 
spring  I  called  attention  to  the  deplora- 
ble state  of  affairs  under  the  Democratic 
administration  and  indicated  where  It 
would  lead  if  we  followed  It,  We  are  In 
a  more  confused  state  of  affairs  today 
and  they  worsen  each  succeeding  day. 
American  military  victory  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  American  political  fniitraUoa. 
In  this  postwar  era  we  have  follo*ved 
bankrupt  foreign  policies  which  threaten 
Um  very  bails  of  our  OovtmmeBt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Instead  of  froidom 
from  want  and  from  fear  wa  find  In  Eu- 
rope and  In  Aiii  feir  and  want  oo  a  loaU 
birttofore  unknown  In  the  history  of 
olvUlMtlon.  Everywhere,  Including  our 
own  country,  there  li  the  haunthig  fear 
of  a  Third  World  War  and  In  some  places 
the  hope  that  It  will  come  soon  In  order 
to  relieve  the  present  desperate  situation. 
This  hope  Is  whispered  among  the  mil- 
lions of  miserable  people  who  have  loil 
everything  they  had  because  of  territo- 
rial changes  accompanied  by  mais  expul- 
sions and  the  setting  up  of  tyrannleal 
dictatorships. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  recall  tht  first 
three  clauses  of  the  Atlantic  Charter: 

Pint.  Their  eoontrles  Mek  no  aggrandlaB- 
nent.  territorial  or  other. 

Second.  They  desire  to  eee  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  oT  the  peoples  coneemed. 

Third.  They  respect  the  right  of  aU  peo- 
ples to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  wUl  Uve:  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-goTamment  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forolbly  de- 
prived of  tham.    , 

Tell  that*  to  tiie  million  and  more  peo- 
ple who  were  deported  from  eastern  Po- 
land to  the  Soviet  Union,  those  of  them 
who  have  survived  the  ordeal  of  trans- 
portation In  cattle  cars  and  subsequent 
slave  labor.  Tell  that  to  the  hundreds  o( 
thousands  of  Poles,  Utts,  Uthuanians, 
Estonians.  Ukrainians.  Yugoslavs,  Rus- 
sians who  have  been  dispersed  as  fugi- 
tives all  over  Europe.  Tell  that  to  the 
Oermans  who  formerly  lived  In  east 
Prussia  and  the  territory  belween  the 
Oder-NeLsjje  border  and  the  former  Qei'- 
man  frontier — to  tho8f<>  of  them  who  aio 
still  alive  as  beggared  refugees  after  un- 
dergoing orgies  of  pillage  rape,  and 
murder. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  foreign  policy  dur- 
ing the  war  was  largely  in  the  hands  of 
unglfted  amateurs  who  seem  to  have 
made  the  gravest  international  decisions 
on  much  the  same  basis  as  hunches,  or 
pertiaps  lucky  numbers,  which,  we  are 
told,  determined  financial  policy  In  the 
early  years  of  the  New  Deal.  Pour  prin- 
cipal assimiptlons  on  which  American 
wartime  diplomacy  was  based  have 
proved  to  be  costly  mistakes.  These 
were: 

Rrst.  That  Russia,  after  a  victorious 
war.  would  be  a  cooperative  do-gooder  or 
at  least  a  passive  factor  in  the  interna- 
tional scene.  It  was  assumed,  with  truly 
amazing  naivete,  that  Soviet  foreign  pol- 
icy would  continue  to  be  restrained  when 
every  element  of  heck  and  balance  ia 
Europe  and  Asia  had  been  smashed. 

Second.  That  the  way  to  get  along 
with  Stalin  was  to  give  him  everything 
for  which  he  asked.  Curiously  enough, 
the  advocates  of  this  policy  were  often 
the  most  violent  critics  of  conoesslooi 
to  Hitler.  The  afUrmath  of  the  Yaiu 
and  PoUdam  agreementi  proves  that  an 
appeasement  policy  is  always  in  the  red, 
because  It  Is  Invariably  interpreted  by 
a  dictatorship  as  an  Invitation  to  new 
aggression. 

Third.  That  Germany  was  the  solo 
•ource  of  International  evii<-sHt«t.  prae- 
•nt,  and  to  come:  that  no  country  except 
Germany  had  w^  an  aggreiilve  war 
In  the  past  or  would  wage  one  In  tht 
future.  This  highly  emotional  Judgment 
overlooked  the  historical  evidence  that 
the  strongest  mUlUry  nation  In  Europe 
haMtuaUy  yields  to  the  temputlon  to 
abuse  lU  powtr.  It  was  childish  over- 
ilmpllflcatlon  to  confront  the  problem  of 
aggressive  war  with  a  crude  formula  for 
destroying  Germany. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  this  ai- 
lumptlon  that  only  Germany  could  bo 
an  aggroMor  wu  extremely  harmful 
For  It  dlscoiu«ged  any  attempt  to  come 
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le  an  atrttaMfit  with  tb«  foretil  In  0«r* 
m&oy  which  wer«  working  for  t  \9  over- 
throw  of  HlUer'i  dtetatomhl  i,  How 
much  mort  hopeful  the  outtoo  (  would 
be  If,  in«te»d  of  a  destitute.  br(  ten.  di- 
vided Orrmany.  we  could  today  c  ?»1  with 
a  united  westcrn«orlenied  Oerm  iny,  un^ 
der  the  leadership  of  the  men  v  ho  took 
part  In  th«  anU-Nasl  rlslnc  of  jjuly  20. 

Fourth.  That  America  coulA  com- 
plettty  daatitry  the  balance  of  (ower  In 
Boropt  vttbout.  as  a  sequel,  f acii  g  a  bit- 
ter choice  of  aJtsmatlves.  The  c  altcr- 
natlvts  are  either  to  throw  Anerica'i 
full  weight  Into  the  scales  to  hdp  cre- 
ate a  new  balance  of  power,  oi  else  to 
vatcb  all  of  Europe  slide  bit  by  bit  into 
dapHMtoDce  on  the  single  stro  \g  land 
power  which  existed  at  the  en<  of  the 
war.  namely,  the  Soviet  Union.  Which- 
ever horn  of  this  dilemma  is  ch<  sen.  the 
result  will  be  continuous  nervou<  tension 
and  unprecedented  drain  on  our  lational 
resources. 

As  for  me.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
propose  to  follow  the  kind  of  le  idcrship 
that  has  given  us  Tehran.  Ya  ta.  and 
Potsdam,  and  I  plead  with  m  r  fellow 
Republicans  to  remember  wl  at  has 
transpired  in  the  past  so  that  it  w  111  guide 
tbeir  actions  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  adminlstr  ition.  in 
addilion  to  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  F  otsdam. 
has  also  given  us  UNRRA.  ler  d-lease. 
Bretton  Woods,  the  Morgenth:  u  plan, 
and  other  crackpot  New  Deal  ventures. 
It  now  seeks  the  power  to  set  up  a  world 
•pending  program — the  Marshal  plan- 
to  be  owned  and  operated  by  t  le  same 
crowd.  • 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
getting  up  a  "superduper"  corpoi  ation  to 
administer  the  program  envL^iged  by 
this  bill.  I  have  the  highest  wt<  em  and 
regard  for  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssa- 
ehnaatts  ( Mr.  Hcktci  ),  who  is  res  >onsible 
for  this  suggestion.  If  he  wer>  to  be 
•elected  to  head  the  organization  I  would 
be  for  It.  But  this  would  merely  result 
In  giving  the  New  Deal  billions  o  dollars 
to  play  with  and  wo  would  get  t  le  same 
kind  of  administration  aa  we  arc  getting 
today. 

IX  we  are  really  Interested  1 1  doing 
•omethlng  constructive  for  ihr  needy 
people  in  Europe  and  Asia  we  mi  {ht  rely 
upon  existing  agencies  which  ha  ve  been 
doing  that  kind  of  a  Job  for  hun  Ireds  of 
years  and  it  will  cost  the  tazp  lyers  of 
this  country  very  little.  I  re  cr.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  churches,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  the  American  Re  1  Cross. 
Take  this  Job  out  of  the  bands  of  the 
politicians  at  home  and  abroad.  Of 
course,  the  politicians^ill  prote;  t  and  I 
realize  that  any  amenoEnent  tha ;  might 
be  offered  to  effectuate  that  purpose 
would  be  defeated  on  this  floor.  Kcause 
that  would  eliminate  political  po"  rcr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  turned  tl  e  relief 
measures  set  up  under  this  bill  over  to 
these  existing  agencies  it  wou  d  save 
millions  of  dollars  in  admlnistrat  ve  costs 
and  we  could  be  sure  that  what  ver  aid 
we  gave  would  go  directly  to  th<  people 
who  need  It  without  graft  or  KDlitical 
pull.  I  am  Informed  that  the  S  Jvatlon 
Army  has  a  trained  force  of  30.(  00  men 
and  women  who  can  do  this  job.]  Today 
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that  ortanHatton  ta  optrattni'  tn  many 

countries  with  a  total  of  16,000  poata. 
Here  Is  skilled  manpower  at  our  com- 
mand at  our  asking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have. today  received 
a  letter  from  a  prominent  constituent 
along  this  very  line.    She  zayt  In  part: 

I  am  making  a  suggMUon  that  ha>  m«t 
with  amasing  cnthuitnsm  among  a  widely 
assorted  group  of  p«oplc — really  generoiu 
AaMfleaas  who  want  to  help  starving  luro- 
ptans  and  Ohtnsae,  but  Americans  who  hava 
bacomt  complttely  dUlllusloned  by  tht  in- 
competency,  wastt,  and  complete  Inability 
which  Oovernmcnt  has  shown  In  diairibut- 
Ing  the  billions  aaptadad  in  Europe  and  Asia 
with  little  or  none  of  Ui«a«  btllloi^  rtachlng 
the  starving  poor. 

She  adds: 

The  money  and. food  should  be  distributed 
through  the  missionary  societies  and  chari- 
table organizations  already  organised. 

Certainly,  this  is  the  only  way  it  should 
be  handled  and  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  effect.  These  or- 
ganizations publish  literature  in  every 
language  and  they  have  the  raspect  and 
confidence  of  the  people  everywhere. 
Let  the  people  do  this  Job;  they  can 
and  will  if  governments,  as  Buch,  will 
only  get  out  of  the  way.  There  was  no 
showing  in  our  committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  our  food  and  supplies  will  get 
to  the  needy  and  I  am  certain  no  showing 
will  be  made  during  this  debate.  What- 
ever we  give  will  go  to  the  respective 
governments  and  from  there  on  out  to 
the  ultimate  consumer;  It  is  a  cash  trans- 
action. By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
can  that  be  considered  as  boneflcial  to 
the  hungry  people  in  Europe  or  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  thla 
country  must  understand  that  adoption 
of  this  legislation  means  a  coniinuallon 
of  hish  prices  and  a  continued  scarcity 
of  consumer  goods.  The  productive 
capacity  of  this  country  is  wholly  In- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the 
world.  At  this  time  we  are  caught  in 
a  spiral  of  Inflation  which  could  easily 
wreck  this  country.  The  President  has 
said  that  if  the  Marshall  plan  Is  adopted 
It  must  be  implemented  by  a  series  of 
price  controls  and  allocations.  Is  this 
what  the  American  people  want?  I  do 
not  believe  so.  The  cry  today  Is  for 
lower  prices  and  a  stable  economy.  Tlie 
people  are  sick  and  tired  of  governmental 
confusion  and  ineptitude.  They  are  de- 
manding that  this  Congress  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  and  not  a  continuation 
of  it.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
constituents  will  accept  no  excuses,  be  he 
Democrat  or  Republican.  The  time  has 
come  for  resolute  action  on  domestic 
problems:  that  is  our  chief  respon- 
sibility today.  Let  us  meet  it  without 
equivocation. 

Mr.  VORY8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Jackson}. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Jackson]. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  again  the  Members  of  this 
body  find  themselves  confronted  with  a 
reluctant  choice,  a  choice  on  the  one 
hand  of  appropriating  nearly  $S00,0C0,- 
OCO  for  aid  to  several  countries  of  Europe 


and  one  eountry  tn  Asia.  The  laeond 
choice  with  which  we  are  confronted  la 
that  of  turning  our  backs  upon  the  rtil 
of  th«  world  and  withdrawing  ourielVN 
within  the  confines  of  our  own  country. 
That  naturally  Infers  and  actually  meana 
a  complete  withdrawal  from  all  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  earth.  There  cah 
be  no  leaving  of  occupation  troops  In 
Germany,  there  can  be  no  fiuther  par- 
ticipation by  this  cotmtry  In  Austria,  be- 
cause to  leave  those  isolated  groups  of 
Americans  In  the  face  of  a  Red  tide  which 
la  as  certain  as  day  and  night  to  sur- 
round them  and  eventually  engulf  them 
would  be  madness  of  the  first  order.  So 
the  choice,  as  I  see  it.  is  a  choice  between 
two  very  clear  altei  natives,  the  alterna- 
tlV2  of  complete  withdrawal  or  the  alter- 
native of  continuing  such  aid  as  pro- 
posed in  this  program. 

Those  who  advocate  the  program  of 
aid  give  several  reasons  for  their  en- 
dorsements. They  say.  first  of  all.  that 
It  is  for  humanitarian  reasons,  that  we 
cannot  as  a  Christian  Nation  stand  aside 
and  see  starvation,  nakedness,  and  want 
move  slowly  across  the  face  of  the  earth. 
That  Is  one  highly  laudable  reason  for 
giving  aid. 

They  say  also  that  we  must  aid  In  the 
economic  and  physical  reconstruction  of 
the  lands  that  have  been  devastated  by 
war.  Some  of  them  add  that  we  should 
also  do  it  in  defense  of  our  own  coimtry. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  can  completely  justify  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  any  participation  In  this  aid 
program  on  the  first  two  points,  that  of 
humanity  and  that  of  economic  rehabili- 
tation. But  I  think  that  we  can  and  we 
must  approach  this  great  problem  on  the 
basis  of  our  own  welfare— the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Perhaps  my  thinking  on  this  matter  is 
colored  by  10  years  of  military  service 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
personally  look  at  It  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  defense.  What  I  have  said. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Is  not  to  Infer  In  any 
way  that  the  factors  of  hunger  and  want 
can  or  should  be  disregarded  In  our  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  for  we  are  never 
going  to  arrive  at  any  lasting  solution 
to  the  problems  that  beset  the  world 
today  so  long  as  hunger  is  a  major  factor 
In  the  political  decisions  being  made 
abroad.  There  are  those  who  will  quite 
correctly  point  out  that  we  have  hunger 
here  at  home.  There  are.  In  many  parts 
of  our  counti'y,  people  who  are  unques- 
tionably hungry  tonight.  So  it  is  not 
enough  to  justify  the  program  on  the 
basis  of  avoiding  hunger  abroad. 

Some  say  that  there  are  people  In  oiur 
land  who  do  not  have  proi>er  housing. 
I  contend  that  we  cannot  properly  sub- 
mit that  we  are  doing  this  for  the  build- 
ing of  homes  abroad  or  for  any  other  of 
the  many  excellent  humanitarian  rea- 
sons which  might  be  properly  advanced 
by  the  opponents  of  this  program.  But 
I  do  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
will  be  no  hunger  to  match  the  hunger 
of  our  own  economy  in  a  great  many 
ways  if  all  of  the  avenues  of  approach 
to  the  Old  World,  if  all  of  our  lines  of 
commimication  to  the  things  we  so 
vitally  need  are  severed,  as  severed  thejr 
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mu«t  and  certainly  will  be  If  the  iron 
curuin  lifts  to  engulf  and  cover  western 
Europe,  the  Middle  Bait.  Africa,  and 
Alia. 

We  can  build.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  mil- 
lion combat  aircraft,  we  can  build  a  mil- 
lion heavy  tanks,  we  could  make  this 
country  an  armed  camp,  and  we  could 
cover  our  coast  lines  with  defeases  that 
would  be  impregnable  to  atuck.  We 
could  do  all  these  things  and  become  a 
bristling  arsenal  of  defense— except  for 
one  Important  factor.  We  are,  today,  a 
have-not  nation  with  respect  to  oil. 
"Oil"  Is  a  dirty  word.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  oil  is  an  unsatisfactory  period 
at  the  end  of  an  unsatisfactory  para- 
graph. That  may  be  largely  true,  but 
until  such  time  as  science  develops  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  viscous  liquid  our  peace- 
time economy  and  any  possible  war  econ- 
omy must  operate  on  oil.  We  have 
enough  for  only  a  year  or  15  months  of 
total  all-out  war  as  we  knew  it  in  the 
late  conflict.  Then,  what  happens  on 
the  day  that  the  pipe  line  gives  out.  that 
queer  sucking  sound  which  means  that 
there  is  no  more  oil  in  the  pipes?  What 
about  our  national  defense  then?  Where 
do  we  go  from  there?  Some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen may  say  that  we  shall  never  save 
the  world  from  communism  on  these 
programs  of  aid.  Perhaps  that  is  true. 
But,  whether  or  not  we  save  the  world 
from  communism  is  secondary  to  the 
basic  question  of  whether  or  not  we  save 
oiu:  lines  of  communication  and  our  ave- 
nues  of  access  to  things  we  cannot  do 
without;  I  put  in  that  category  such 
things  as  tin,  manganese,  nitrates,  and 
nickel,  all  of  which  are  in  extremely  short 
supply  here  at  home.  There  is  a  score 
of  such  vital  minerals  and  ore  which  we 
do  not  produce  here  but  which  are  found 
only  In  other  portions  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  one  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  If  the  rest  of  the  world  comes 
under  the  domination  of  tlie  Soviet  Union 
that  we  are  going  to  get  anything  at  all 
in  the  way  of  those  things  which  will  be 
essential  for  oiu*  own  self-defense  In  a 
world  In  which  every  hand  will  ineviui- 
bly  be  turned  against  us. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question  for  a  while 
from  the  standpoint  of  not  what  we  are 
doing  for  the  rest  of  the  world  but  what 
we  are  doing  for  our  own  welfare  and  for 
oiu*  own  national  integrity.  What  good 
is  it  going  to  do  to  sit  on  5.000,000,000 
tons  of  wheat  if  you  do  not  have  the 
Diesel  oil  to  power  the  trucks  and  the 
trains  that  must  convey  it.  That  may 
not  be  too  important,  though,  in  a  world, 
the  markets  of  which  are  gone. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  heard  com- 
plaints relative  to  our  aid  deals  with  the 
containment  of  aggressive  communism. 
Have  we  succeeded  In  containing  com- 
munism? Much  has  been  said  here  to- 
day about  that.  Some  gentlemen  have 
said  that  the  world  Is  in  worse  shape 
today  than  It  was  on  VJ-day.  Well,  I 
do  not  know.  I  also  made  a  trip  during 
the  recess.  I  am  a  little  hesitant  to  talk 
about  that  because  In  some  quarters 
such  a  statement  carries  the  connotation 
that  one  considers  himself  an  authority 
on  foreign  affairs.  Someone  once  said 
here  that  if  a  member  of  a  committee 
flew  over  Paris  he  immediately  became 


an  authority  on  Prtnch  economy.  8o, 
X  am  a  little  heslunt  to  point  out  that 
X  spent  almost  a  month  in  Greece,  one 
of  the  countries  which  was  given  aid  un- 
der the  program  of  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  But  I  will  say  that  during 
the  past  year  the  voices  of  free  peoples 
and  free  men  have  actually  increased  in 
volume.  You  are  hearing  them  today 
where  you  did  not  hear  them  a  year  ago. 
and  you  are  also  listening  dally  to  a  great 
outpouring  of  hope.  Italy.  Prance,  Den- 
mark, Belgium.  England— every  one  of 
those  countries  in  going  to  the  polls  In 
recent  months  has  shown  a  definite  and 
unmistakable  desire  to  swing  away  from 
the  left.  This  has  all  developed  in  the 
past  few  months. 

Has  our  material  assistance,  has  the 
food  we  have  poured  in,  the  medical  sup- 
plies, the  clothing,  have  all  of  these 
things  had  anything  to  do  with  this  new 
expression,  the  first  indication  of  a  re- 
vulsion toward  international  commu- 
nism and  the  first  indication  of  a  world- 
wide gathering  of  free  men?  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  It.  I  believe  that  the  impetus 
behind  the  swing  of  the  pendtUum  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  aid  rendered  to  these 
nations  by  the  United  States. 

I  do  know  that  in  Greece  when  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  TeaotjiI 
and  I  rode  through  the  northern  prov- 
inces in  a  jeep  we  were  surrounded  in 
every  hamlet  and  village  by  hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  some  of  them  with 
tears  running  down  their  cheeks,  and  I 
know  that  they  Uterally  kissed  our  hands 
because  we  were  Americans  and  oecause 
they  knew  where  their  help  had  come 
from.  So  much  for  the  statement  that 
they  do  not  know  in  Greece  from  whence 
comes  the  food  that  feeds  them.  The 
people  I  talked  to  knew  where  it  was 
coming  from,  and  they  knew  it  very  well. 
What  is  more,  they  were  grateful.  We 
found  a  great  reservoir  of  good  will  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Speaking  of  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope: it  is  no  simple  matter  to  solve  all 
of  the  many  complex  postwar  problems 
with  which  they  are  faced  today.  You 
can  compare  it  to  living  in  a  gas-house- 
gang  neighborhood  where  the  bullies  and 
the  thugs  run  arotmd  with  clubs.  It  is  not 
easy  under  those  circiunstances  to  speak 
your  mind.  It  is  not  easy  to  voice  your 
opinions  as  to  freedom  and  those  ab- 
stract things  we  talk  about.  But  there 
are  men  and  there  are  governments  to- 
day in  western  Europe  who  are  doing 
Just  exactly  that:  Schuman  in  Prance, 
Sophoulis  in  Greece.  De  Gasperi  In  Italy, 
Inonu  In  Turkey.  There  are  men  who 
are  standing  up  manfully  against  the 
pressures  being  directed  against  them 
in  the  form  of  strikes  and  riots.  Every 
conceivable  type  of  pressure  is  being 
used  against  them  to  try  to  break  down 
those  governments.  It  is  hard  to  keep  a 
mill  running  or  to  keep  wheels  in  the 
mill  turning  when  vandals  bent  on  de- 
struction of  the  property  riot  through 
the  buildings  and  throw  monkey 
wrenches  into  your  machines.  But  that 
is  precisely  what  is  happening  in  these 
governments  under  attack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  interpret  the 
new  demonstrations  of  violence  in  Prance 


and  Italy  aa  rtprasenUng  an  Increase  of 
communism,  but  rather  they  bear  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  actions  of 
a  oornered  rat.  These  are  outward  and 
violent  expressions  of  desperate  men  who 
fear  oniy  one  thing,  and  that  the  success 
of  economic  rehablliution.  I  think 
they  fear  that  more  than  they  fear  any- 
thing tiK  in  the  world,  for  communism 
hates  order  and  lawful  prooaaaas  aa  the 
devil  htites  holy  water.  I  think  that  at 
the  source  of  the  riots  and  the  strikes 
can  be  found  the  germ  of  an  idea  that  on 
the  wall  there  is  the  faint  outline  of 
future  hope  for  the  country.  Commu- 
nism can  no  more  exist  In  an  atmosphere 
of  hope  than  the  sun  can  shine  in  the 
middle  of  the  night. 

I  should  like  to  ask  anyone  who  says 
that  our  program  of  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  has  failed  to  give  me  evidence 
for  his  statement.  We  spent  a  month 
there,  and  to  the  contrary,  we  found  that 
every  indication  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
had  the  United  States  not  gone  in  there 
when  it  did  the  Communists  in  Greece, 
aided  and  abetted  by  their  allies  in  Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria,  would 
have  taken  over  the  country  of  Greece 
90  days  ago.  One  of  the  most  plaintive 
cries  of  the  Athens  Communists  is  that 
the  assistance  and  aid  rendered  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Greek  Government 
has  prevented  the  establishment  of  a 
dictatorKhlp  by  the  proletariat. 

Turkey?  Turkey  has  one  of  the  most 
stable  governments  in  Europe.  To  those 
who  say  that  Russia  can  overrun  all  of 
Europe  in  24  hours  I  must  say  that  I  can- 
not agree.  The  Turkish  Army  is  tough; 
it  is  ready.  Anyone  who  attempts  to 
overrun  Turkey  is  going  to  find  that  it 
has  a  tartar  on  its  hands,  and  It  Is  going 
to  take  a  much  longer  period  of  time  then 
than  24  hours  to  bring  about  the  down- 
fall of  the  Turks. 

As  to  when  Russia  will  take  over 
western  Europe  or  take  over  Asia.  I  think 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  will  take 
over  step  by  step,  foot  by  foot,  as  we  step 
back.  The  bayonets  of  the  Red  Army 
will  fill  the  void  created  by  our  retreat. 
It  may  be  a  cold  war.  but  when  a  country 
is  overrun  and  when  it  is  brought  to  its 
knees  by  political  infiltration  or  by  eco- 
nomic stress,  the  end  product  is  exactly 
the  same  as  if  a  foreign  army  had 
marched  in.  So  cold  wars  or  hot  wars 
or  lukewarm  wars  are  just  terms  and 
relatfve  expressions.  I  have  the  feeling 
that  we  are  very  much  at  war.  There  is 
no  shooting  going  on.  but  the  atmosphere 
Is  much  the  same  as  if  we  were  on  a  field 
of  armed  combat. 

So  far  as  the  charge  Is  concerned  that 
we  are  being  bla(!ltmailed  into  furnish- 
ing aid  by  threats  of  going  commu- 
nistic. I  should  like  to  say  that  in  the 
eight  countries  we  visited  in  Evu-ope 
I  did  not  hear  one  individual  say  "If  you 
do  not  do  this,  we  will  go  communistic." 
We  did  hear  a  constant  fear  expressed 
that  there  might  be  forceful  occupation 
by  miliiary  aggression  of  several  of  the 
countries  we  visited.  That  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  saying  "If  you  do  not 
send  U.S  $100,000,000,000,  we  are  going 
to  go  communistic  tomorrow."  I  cannot 
term  the  expression  of  a  real  and  living 
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tmr  'liteclnnall.''    In  short,  anc 
Mr.    Chairman,    the 

vbo  commands 
area  who  does  not 
and  local  security  whet 
of  an  enemy  is  guilty 
lievaMe  stupidity.    He  should 
relieved  of  his  command.    The 
true  of  a  naval  task  force 
who  does  not  put  out  a 
to  protect  his  main  body 

I  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
posts  are  on  the  shores  of  wesL. 
roM  and  on  the  shores  of  Ciilna 
mutttarlly  pull  in.  we  can 
outer  perimeter  of  defense  to 
netded.    We  can   expect   to 
stands  oo  the  docics  of  Hoboken 
Fran^sco  when  and  »f  th-  fate 
ccoys.    I  consider  It  Is  folly  to 
contend  that  when  Soviet 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  _ 
world  she  Ls  potng  to  say,  'Wfl 
all.    It  Is  a  Kood  day's  work.     W 
lahed.  and  we  wtll  live  together 
and  harmony."    That,  to  me.  is 
mate  in  folly.    It  was  said  today 
program  has  only  one  chance 
■mesa ding.    For  my  part,  if  it 
1  eiiance  in  10.  yes.  1  chance 
.  I  should  still  feel 
it.    The  alternative,  to 
to  the  eventual  destruction  of 
I  cannot  accept  that  alternativ. 
lle%'e  that  we  are  holding  and 
the   tide   of   militaristic    aggrc 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  wo 
a  void  to  be  filled  by  the  Sov 
most  certainly   will   be   filled. 
one  is  not  too  kmg  a  shot  for 

The  CHAIRIAAN.    The   tlm« 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairman 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee 
the  Speaker  having  resumed 
Mr.  MjGHXNit.  Chairman  of 
mittee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  o  i  t 
of  the  Union,  reported  that 
mittee.  having  bad  under 
tbe  bill  (H.  R.  4604)   to  promo 
peace  and  the  general  welfare 
interest,  and  foreign  policy  of 
States  bqr  providing  aid  to  certaii  i 
countrio.   had   come   to   no 
thereon. 
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SXTKNSION  OP  REMARK  > 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah  (at  th<  request 
of  Mr.  OAVXif)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rk  oho 

TASKMaa  FOR  TRAKSPORTATIO!    OF  OIL 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  oi  behalf 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentlemin  from 
New  York  iMr.  Akmxws].  I  file  a  privl 
leged  report  on  the  resolution  in.  Res. 
3S3>. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Qerk  wii  report 
the  resolution. 

Ibe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BaMtaMtf,  That  the  Secretary  trf  khe  Kary 
be  requested  to  f  umteh  the  House  >(  Repre 
•eoUUTee  full  information  la  their  pneoCT 
•ten  relatlTe  to  tanlcers  under  thei  r  control 
ueed  in  the  transport* t ton  of  oU  whether 
ru:i  lue  la  belnff  made  of  tbe  tanken  and  how 
•oen  artimi—l  tanken  beUig  re«el  ired  from 
Um  I7atta«  Mate*  MantlSM  Coauu|atao  wiU 
be  put  tato  operatioa. 
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Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  report  be  printed 
In  the  RtcoKD  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  report  Is  as  follows:) 

IZQL'EbTLMC    INTOaMATIOIf    CONCZSKTMC    THS 
MWT'S    use    or    OIL    TAMKXXS 

Xlr.  Amdktws  of  New  York,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  rutmiltted  the  foi- 
lowUig  adverse  report: 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Ssrvlces,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  House  Reaolutk>n  383. 
rsqnssttng  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  f\ir- 
nlsh  to  the  House  of  Representatives  full 
Information  relative  to  the  Navy's  use  of  ell 
tankers  under  their  control,  report  It  back  to 
the  House  and  recommend  tliat  the  resolu- 
tion do  not  pass.  I 

The  action  of  the  committee  Is  vaaed  upon 
the  following  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  from  the  Hon- 
orable W.  John  Kenney,  Acting  Secretary  of 
tJM  Navy,  which  letter  contains  the  Infor- 
mation requested  In  the  resolutton  insofar 
as  practicable:  | 

Tb>  SacasTAST  or  the  Kavt. 
WoMhinffton.  December  3,  1947. 
Hon  WAL-m  O.  ANoaaws. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serviees.  Hoiue  of  Ripreaentativea. 

IfT  DSAa  Ma.  Chabmam:  Your  req\iest  for 
tbe  information  called  for  by  Hotise  Resolu- 
tion 393  has  been  received.  The  information 
required  by  that  resolution  is  set  forth  below: 

The  Navy  owns  and  is  now  operating  a 
total  of  36  fleet-type  tankers.  Of  this  total. 
12  are  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  8  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  and  16  to  the  Naval  Trans- 
portation Service.  All  of  the  Naval  Trans- 
portation Service  tankers  are  refularly  em- 
ployed in  transporting  petroleum  products 
from  sources  of  supply  to  Navy  or  other  Tnili- 
tary  storage  installations  where  those  prod- 
ucts are  required.  Tankers  assigned  to  the 
two  fleets  are  also  made  avaiiaiile  monthly 
for  that  purpose  In  numbers  depending  upon 
the  requirements  of  the  fleet  to  which  at- 
tached and  the  Intra-area  distribution  needs 
for  which  the  fleet  commanders  are  respon- 
sible. 

Ttie  Navy  has  only  two  Urge  tankers  laid 
up  In  Its  reserve  fleet.  These  vessels  ware 
especially  equipped  with  heavy  lift  cranes  for 
particular  purposes  during  the  war.  To  re- 
convert them  for  use  as  petroletun  carriers 
would  not  only  be  time  consuming  and  costly 
but  would  also  deprive  the  Navy  of  two  spe- 
cially fitted  ships  for  which  a  definite  need 
would  exist  in  the  event  of  another  emer- 
gency. 

By  an  agreement  among  the  services  the 
Navy  la  responsible  for  providing  the  bulk 
ocean  tran^mrtatlon  requirements  for  all 
tbrse  mrwkem  on  a  world-wide  basis.  To 
carry  out  this  responsibility  the  Navy  not 
only  uses  all  36  tankers  previously  mentioned 
but  also  charters  tankers  from  the  Maritime 
Commission  on  a  voyage  basis.  An  average 
of  45  tankers  monthly  must  be  ao  chartered 
from  the  Maritime  Commission  to  meet  ttie 
petroleum  transportation  requirements  of 
the  armed  services  which  exceed  the  capabUi- 
tles  of  the  Nsvy's  own  tanker  fleet. 

It  was  long  recognized  by  the  military  serv- 
ices that  a  serious  petroleum  transportation 
problem  would  be  presented  by  the  expira- 
tion of  tbe  Maritime  Commission's  authority 
to  operate  tankers  under  general  agency 
agreements.  That  authority,  unless  again 
extended,  is  due  to  expire  on  February  29, 
1M6.  In  late  September  a  plan  was  accord- 
ingly developed  In  tJje  Navy  Department  to 
acquire  a  eeruin  numt)er  of  tankers  from  tha 
Maritime  Commission  and  operata  tium  un- 
der a  service  form  of  contract  with  one  or 


more  cMnmercial  operators.  While  thia  plan 
was  under  consideration  a  meeting  was  called 
on  October  1.  1947,  at  the  White  House  by 
Mr.  ntSBlman  to  discuss  means  of  meeting  the 
predicted  shortac*  of  petroleum  products  for 
the  cirillan  economy  during  the  approaching 
winter. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  at  the  above  meet- 
ing which  received  Navy  Department  approval 
was  to  recondition  for  the  earliest  pos- 
sible use  of  the  military  services  50  tankers 
then  laid  up  In  the  Maritime  Commission's 
reserve  fleets.  Appropriation  considerations 
made  it  mandatory  that  the  cost  of  recon- 
ditioning the  50  tankers  be  divided  between 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment. The  agreed-upon  division  of  ves- 
sels resulted  In  the  Navy  Department  under- 
taking the  reconditioning  of  M  tankers  and 
the  Maritime  Commission  the  balance  of  24. 

The  program  of  readying  lor  service  the 
above  50  tankers  is  now  In  full  progress.  Two 
ships  already  have  been  completed  and  have 
sailed  for  loedlng  ports  on  the  west  coast.  By 
the  end  of  December  it  is  expected  that  a 
toul  of  16  ships  Will  be  In  service.  By  late 
January  or  mid-February  1948  all  50  tankers 
are  expected  to  be  in  active  operation.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  as  these  vessels  be- 
come available  the  requirements  for  tankers 
now  obtained  on  a  charter  basis  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  will  be  correspondingly 
decreased,  thus  releasing  those  ships  either 
for  sale  or  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  domestic 
economy  if  continued  in  operation  under  the 
existing  authority  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W.  JoH»  KxNifrr, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  resolution  bs  laid  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  RCXtERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAVIN.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  interest  the 
gentleman  has  taken  in  this  problem.  He 
is  always  helpful.  The  information  re- 
quested in  my  resolution  was  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Forces.  A  great  deal  of 
work  must  be  done  on  the  fuel  problem 
because  oiu*  people  are  cold,  as  a  result 
of  the  shortage  of  coal  and  oil.  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  today  which 
calls  for  an  embargo  on  the  tankers  be- 
ing sent  by  the  Maritime  Commission  to 
foreign  nations.  Those  tankers  are 
needed  in  order  to  bring  oil  to  the  United 
States  from  countries  which  produce  oil. 
An  embargo  should  be  placed  on  the 
sending  of  tankers  abroad  until  this 
country  Is  assured  of  being  kept  warm 
at  least  for  this  winter.  I  believe  they 
should  be  kept  for  the  United  States  any. 
way. 

I  note  in  tonight's  paper  an  embargo 
was  placed  by  the  United  States  on  soft- 
coal  exports.  I  am  also  requesting  that 
an  embargo  be  placed  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  oil  until  the  shortage  is  over.  I 
am  Introducing  a  resolution  for  that 
purpose.  The  United  States  has  the 
power  to  embargo  oil  and  the  tankers, 
but  the  resolutions  would  Insure  their 
doing  it. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  my  district  within  the  last  few 
days  sUting  that  they  are  unable  to  get 
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fuel  oU.    Would  the  resolution  referred 
to  here  help  that  situation? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
This  resolution  simply  gives  the  number 
of  tankers  that  the  Navy  has.  The  res- 
olutions which  I  have  introduced  would 
place  an  embargo  on  tankers  going  to 
foreign  countries  and  would  decidedly 
help  cur  situation.  Also,  the  embargo 
on  oil  would  help  our  situation. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  In  voting  on  a  reso- 
lution of  this  kind  I  think  we  all  want 
to  know  that  It  is  going  to  get  some  re- 
sults. I  shall  support  the  resolution  if 
there  is  any  hope  of  helping  to  furnish  oil 
at  this  time  to  people  needing  It.  There 
are  apartment  houses  right  here  in 
Wa.shlngton  that  are  cold  now.  They  do 
not  have  hot  water.  The  heat  is  being 
rationed,  so  I  am  Informed.  Hot  water 
for  bathing  purposes  is  being  rationed, 
the  same  as  it  was  during  the  war.  The 
hotel  In  which  I  happen  to  live  has  not 
adopted  anything  like  that  as  yet.  but 
I  do  think  the  country  ought  to  give 
consideration  to  matters  of  this  kind 
right  now. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Gavin]  to  lay  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sp)eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  be  included  as  a  part  of  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  ROSS  asked  and  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  an  address  delivered 
by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  and  include  certain  extraneous 
matter.  The  matter  exceeds  the  limit 
prescribed  and  I  have  an  estimate  from 
the  Public  Printer  to  the  effect  that  the 
cost  will  be  $177.50.  Notwithstanding 
the  additional  cost.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  extension  may  be  made 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  In  five  separate 
Instances  arid  to  include  certain  extra- 
neoiis  matter. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  a  speech  by  Gardner  Cowles. 

Mr  VURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  two  requests:  First,  that  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 


BbliI  may  extend  the  remarks  he  made 
earlier  by  Including  a  speech  delivered 
by  Hon.  Vincente  Sotto,  Delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  from  the  Philippines; 
and  second,  that  my  colleague  the  gen^ 
tleman  from  California  IMr.  Kwd  may 
extend  his  remarks  In  the  Record  and 
Include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requests  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  Include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  BUTLER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
VoRYS)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House,  pursuant  to  its  previous  order, 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  De- 
cember 5.  1947.  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1131.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President, 
Board  of  Commissioners.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
provide  tliat  compensation  of  members  of 
the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1132.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agrictilture,  transmitting  a 
report  on  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
with  Mexico  in  the  control  and  eradication 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

1133.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Commis- 
sion on  Licensure.  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act. 
transmitting  a  report  showing  the  activities 
of  the  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  June  30,  1947;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1134.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Works  Agency,  transmitting  reports 
of  fimds  received  during  the  fiscal  year  1947 
for  the  rental  of  buildings  and  lands  acquired 
as  sites  for  the  future  construction  of  public 
buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    ON    PUBUC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  386.  Resolution  for  con- 
Blderatlon  of  H.  R.  4604.  a  bUl  to  promote 
world  peace  and  the  general  welfare,  na- 
tional Interest,  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  aid  to  certain 
foreign  countries;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1153).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  xm, 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Yorlt:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  House  Resolution  388. 
Resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  furnish  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives full  information  relative  to  tankers  im- 
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der  their  control  tised  in  the  transportatloa 
of  oU,  whether  full  use  is  belnj  made  of  the 
tankei-8,  and  how  soon  additional  tanker* 
being  received  from  the  United  States  Marl- 
time  Commission  will  be  put  into  operatloa 
(Rept.  No.  1154).    (^xlered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RSSOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  COLE  of  New  York: 

R.  R.  4632.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  raevalua- 
tion  of  the  strategic  need  for  national  de- 
fense posu.  sUtlons.  bases,  and  other  land 
or  floating  facilities  beyond  the  continental 
limlU  of  the  United  SUtes,  in  Alaska,  and  in 
the  Ctinal  2k)ne.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  6IKKS: 

H.R.4633.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyam.-*  to  KscambU  Cotmty.  Bute  of 
Florida,  of  tracU  of  land  now  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Army  Department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WOLVERTON: 

H.  R.4634.  A  bill  to  amend  section  16  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1834;  to  the 
Committee  on  Intersute  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska: 
H.  R  4635.  A  biU  to  amend  section  11  of  an 
act  entitled  "An  set  to  regulate  barbers  in 
the  Diijtrlct  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  ConMnlttee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

H.  R.  4636.  A  bUl  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  heal- 
ing art  to  protect  the  public  health  In  the 
District  of  Columbia."  approved  February 
27,  1929,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  oo 
the  Di:3trlct  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana: 
H.  R  4687.  A   bill   to  encourage   increased 
production,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.  R  4638.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Division 
of  Resep.rch  and  Development  In  the  Post 
Office   Department:    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.  R  4639.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  through 
veterans'   homestead   associations,   and   the 
public  faculties  essential  therefor;   to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 
H.  R.  4640.  A    bill    to    provide    additional 
compensation  for  employees  in  the  field  serv- 
ice of  the  Post  Office  Department   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfSce  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.  R.4641.  A   bill   to   prescribe    the    pro- 
cedures of  Investigating  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  parties 
under  investigation  by  such  committees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.   FERNANDEZ: 
H.  R.  4642.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disposition 
and  use  of  tribal  funds  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
of   Indians;    to   the   Ck)mmittee   on   Public 
Lands. 

By  Mr.  SADLAK: 
H.  R.  4643.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  persons  who  served  honorably  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  during 
Wortd  War  I,  World  War  n.  and  certain  other 
periods  may  file  petitions  for  naturaliza- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  ^ 
By  Mr.  D^EWART:  ^ 

H.J.  Res.  269.  Joint  resolution  to  rescind 
certain  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior establishing  Indian  reservations  In  the 
Territory  of  Alaska;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 
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•y  Mr.  VAN  SAIR3T: 
■.  Oon.  Rm   lao.  Ooocvrrtnt 
pCWMItMi  fur  tb«  prtntlnf  m  ■ 
Wtmkt  9i  tn«  pAinphlrt  vntltUd 
piMMtc^  ill  th«  Prtvtl«CM.  RlftiU 
flu  ProvMttf  for  Ptnona  Who 
Anntd  ForcM  of  tlit  Unittd  8t:xM« 
World  Wftr  I,  World  W»r  II.  or 
4*lt*r  April  90.  1IM>,  and  ThoM 
Vpon  Th^m,  With  8p«rt&l  Refrrtn  e 
B»n«nta.  Rl«bta.  and  PrlvtltgM  Acyn 
bjr    th«   VturKM'  AdmlnlctrfttUi 
OoHMUtU*  on  House  AdmlQiitriit 
By  Mr.  BXALL: 
R.  Rm.no.  lUaolution    for    thi 
Vuj  RlUiid;  to  tb*  CommlttM  on 
Mlalitntleo. 

•7  Mr  JIN8SN; 
II  Rtii    3«l    RMfilutton 

Ktmg  or   th*  publicAtlon   *nt 
r«r  D«m  Frmrwr  »n(J^W»t«r  Co 

OaMiltU4>  00  Hc\iM  Adminituttlon 
By  Mr  KINO: 

N  Rm  393    RM«jlutlon     to 
R«nkinc  and  Currrncy  Cummltlci 
Uk«  ktudy  of  tb«  vSmu  of  r«nt 
and  furmulau  Ufislation  gmntitfi 
ff«ll«f.  la  tb«  form  of  lUbaldlM 
•(  rMWfntUl  rtnUI  unlU  •ufrarti(K 
loM  tnm  •fftcu  uf  inlUtion  and 
to  tha  OommlttM  on  Rulaa 

N  R«a  9M    RM«)lullon  to 
CMtoa  and  Civil  Mvrvica  Commute 
lato  laffUlation  raducinc  poatal  r 
Vata  rtllaf  paekaffaa  aant  ovaraaaa 
liaia.  cburcbaa.  of  waifara  agan^li 
Oaitotf  BUtaa:  to  tiM  OomniUtaa 
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PRIVATI  BILL8  ARD 

Under  cl»u«e  1  of  rule  XXU. 

Mr.  BOYKIN  Introduced  a  bill  ( 
for  the  relUf  of  R  Brevard  Walker 
K  B  Walker  Lumber  Co.,  which 
to  the  Commlttaa  on  tha  Judiciary 
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PBTmONB,  XTC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII  petitions 
•nd  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clrrk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

trr.  By  Mr.  ORAHAM:  PaUtUm  of  SI  raal- 
denu  of  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  iirglnc  tha 
of  Ifflalatlon  aatabllahln  a  ayatam 
of  universal  military  training:  tq  tha  Com- 
mlttaa on  Armed  Sarvlcaa 

Alao.  petition  of  S3  membkra  of  Col. 
loaaph  H.  Tbonpaon  Poat.  No.  30 1(  Amarlean 
Lagton.  of  Baavar  Palla.  Pa 
of  lagtalatlon  aatabllahlnf  a  ayatam 
varaal  mtltUry  training;   to  the 
on  Armed  Servlcaa. 

«M.  By  Mr.  UALX:   Petition 
Village   Tenants   Council,   South 
Maine,  that  Congreaa  of  tha  Un 
paaa  tha  neceaaary  laglalatlon  to 
partod  of  time  In  which  war 
ba  dlapoaed  of  for  at  least  3 
tha  time  apaclflad  In  tha 
tha  Commlttaa  on  Banking  and 

MO.  By  Mr.  Hon:   PatlUon 
Lout  ban  aztd  16  other  raaldanu  o: 

and  Tlelnlty,  agalnat  M 
bill  to  enact  tha  National  8acunt|r 
Act  of  1947;   to  tha  Commlttaa 
Barrlcea. 

•41.  Alao.  petlUoD  of  Mra.  D.  B. 
69  other  rcaldenu  of  Sterling 
H.  R.  4278.  a  bill  to  enact  tha 
curlty  Training  Act  of  1947;   to 
Blttaa  on  Armed  Sameaa. 

au.  Alao.  patiuon  of  Mlaa  OUve 
othar   raaldenta   of    Holaingt^ 
agalnat  H.  R.  437t,  a  bill  to  enait 
tlooal  9«9urlt7  Italnlng  Act  of 
Commlttaa  on  Armed  Sarvlcas. 

•43.  Alao,  petition  of  Rev.  Paul  P.  Holmaa 
41  othar  raaldenta  of  Bata4u.  Sana.. 
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agalnat  H.  R.  437t,  a  bill  to  enact  tha  Na- 
tional Saeurity  Training  Act  of  1947:  to  tba 
Commlttaa  on  Armed  Servlcaa. 

•44.  Alao,  patttton  of  C.  O.  Burford  and 
14  other  raaldenta  of  Powler.  Kans.,  against 
H.  R.  4378,  a  bill  to  enact  the  National  Se- 
curity Training  Act  of  1947:  to  (ha  Commit- 
tee on  Arnted  Barvlcaa. 

•44  Alao.  petition  of  Paul  Rtndman  and 
nine  other  raaldenta  of  Minnaola,  Kans., 
against  H  R  4378,  a  bill  to  enact  the  National 
Security  Training  Act  of  1947;  to  the  Com* 
■ittae  on  Armed  Services 

•48.  Alao,  petition  of  Mrs.  Amanda  Sohlr- 
mtr  and  33  other  realdanu  of  Harper,  Kane,, 
against  H,  R.  4378,  a  bill  to  eaact  tha  Na- 
tional Security  Training  Act  of  1947;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  •erv.eas. 

•47,  Also,  petition  of  Mrs,  Bdwin  Johnson 
and  M  oUmt  residents  of  Csldwell,  Kans  ,  and 
vicinity,  afalnst  H  R.  4378,  a  bill  to  ansct  the 
National  Security  Training  Act  of  1947;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servicea, 

•4<  A'so,  petition  of  Rev.  Oaorfa  W,  Rich- 
ards and  ft4  other  raaldants  of  Bastne,  Kans , 
agalnat  H  R.  4378.  a  bill  to  enact  tha  National 
Security  Training  Act  of  1947;  to  tha  Com- 
nittee  on  Armed  Sanrleea. 

•49.  By  Mr  OOPP;  Petition  signed  by  10 
students  of  MIdwsy  High  School,  Uwlavllle, 
Idaho,  asking  that  further  exportation  to 
BiMsla  of  heavy  farm  RiaelUaer|r  and  scarce 
eeauMdltiea  be  pruhibitei;  to  the  Committee 
on  PE>ratgn  Affairs 

•M.  By  Mr.  HOPE:  Petition  of  ZIta  Darling 
and  38  others,  of  Alden,  Kans.,  stating  that 
an  emergency  situation  exists  among  our 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe  in  the  Southweat, 
threatening  many  with  starvation,  and  peti- 
tioning Immediate  action  to  In^asttgata  theae 
conditions,  that  stepa  may  be  ttkan  to  rem- 
edy the  suffering  of  theae  neglected  people: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

•Al.  By  the  SPEAKCR:  Petition  of  D.  N. 
Norton  and  others,  of  St.  Petersburg.  Pla., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  reaolutlon 
with  reference  to  enactment  of  the  Townsend 
plan.  H.  R.  18;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

e&2.  Also,  petition  of  Oscar  L.  Williams  and 
others,  of  Tampa,  Pla.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  reaolutlon  with  reference  to  en> 
aetment  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R.  18;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Maana. 

•A3.  Also,  petition  of  B.  O.  Warren  and 
others,  of  Tampa.  Pla  .  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
enactment  of  the  Townaend  plan.  H.  R,  18; 
to  tha  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

•54.  Alao,  petition  of  Mrs.  P  B.  Turner  and 
others,  of  Miami,  Pla..  petitioning  consid* 
eratlon  of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
enactment  of  the  Townaend  plan,  H.  R.  10; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

BAA.  Also,  petition  of  D.  R.  Johnson,  Lake 
Worth,  Pla.,  and  others,  petitioning  consld* 
eratlon  of  their  reaolutlon  with  reference  to 
endorsement  of  the  Townaend  plan.  H.  R.  10; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

•A8.  Also,  petition  of  Townsend  Club.  No. 
33,  of  Miami,  Pla.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  reaolutlon  with  reference  to  com- 
pletion of  signing  of  Discharge  Petition  No.  7, 
relative  to  the  Townaend  plan;  to  tha  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

857.  Also,  petition  of  Tampa  Townsend 
Club.  No.  1.  Tampa,  Pla..  petitioning  con- 
alderation  of  their  reaolutlon  with  reference 
to  completion  of  signing  of  Dlacharge  Peti- 
tion No.  7,  relative  to  the  Townaend  plan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

848.  Also,  petition  of  Greater  New  York 
CIO  Council.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  rwqiiealing  Immediate  relief  from 
high  prices:  to  tha  Conuntttca  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

859.  Alao.  petition  of  American  Communi- 
cations AaaocUtlon.  CIO,  Local  10.  New  York, 
N.  Y..  petlUoning  conalderation  of  their  reao- 


lutlon with  reference  to  requeetlng  Imme- 
diate relief  from  high  prloea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

880,  Alao,  petition  of  tha  Council  of  tha 
City  of  New  York,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  reaolutlon  with  reference  to  ap- 
proval of  tha  Marshall  plan;  to  tba  Commit- 
tee on  Poreign  Affairs. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Dkckmhkh  T),  1917 

The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
The   Reverend   John   F.    McCadden. 
College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Washington,  D.  C.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  pray  Thee,  O  Ood  of  might,  wl8* 
dom,  and  Justice,  through  whom  author- 
ity Is  rightly  administered,  laws  are  en* 
acted,  and  judgments  decreed,  assist, 
with  Thy  holy  spirit  of  counsel  and  forti- 
tude the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
these  United  States,  that  their  adminis- 
tration may  be  conducted  In  rlghteous- 
ntu  and  may  be  eminently  useful  to 
Thy  people,  over  whom  they  preside,  by 
encouraging  due  respect  for  virtue  and 
religion  by  a  faithful  execution  of  the 
laws  in  Jiwtlca  and  mercy,  and  by  re- 
straining vice  and  Immorality.  Let  the 
light  of  Thy  divine  wisdom  direct  the  de- 
liberations of  this  Congress  and  shine 
forth  li»  all  Its  proceedings  and  In  the 
laws  it  frames  for  our  rule  and  govern- 
ment, so  that  they  may  tend  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace,  the  promotion  of  na- 
tional happiness,  the  Increase  of  indus- 
try, sobriety,  and  useful  knowledge,  and 
may  perpetuate  to  us  the  blessings  of 
equal  liberty. 

Enter  Into  our  hearts,  O  Ood,  and  re- 
main with  us.  Teach  us  what  we  are  to 
do,  and  grant  us  the  strength  to  do  it 
well.  Show  us  what  we  must  accomplish 
In  order  that,  with  Thy  help,  we  may  be 
able  to  please  Thee  in  all  thing.<i;  and  be 
Thou  alone  the  author  and  finisher  of 
all  our  judgments.  Suffer  us  not  to  dis- 
turb the  order  of  Justice.  Thou  who 
lovest  equity  above  all  things;  let  not 
ignorance  draw  us  Into  devious  paths, 
nor  partiality  sway  our  minds;  neither  let 
respect  of  riches  nor  persons  pervert  our 
Judgment,  but  unite  us  to  Thee,  that 
we  may  be  one  in  Thee  and  never  for- 
sake the  truth.  Inasmuch  as  we  are 
gathered  together  as  representatives  of 
Thy  people,  so  may  we  In  all  things  hold 
fast  to  Justice  tempered  by  mercy  so 
that  in  this  life  our  Judgment  may  In  no 
wise  be  at  variance  with  Thee,  and  In 
the  life  to  come  we  may  attain  to  ever- 
lasting rewards  for  deeds  well  done. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Praater,  its  legislative  clcrtt.  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.  R.  4480.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  7. 1947,  ao  as  to  authorlaa  the  Ccunmls- 
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alon  on  Organisation  of  tha  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Oovernment  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  servlcaa  of  experU  or  con- 
•ultanu  or  organisations  thereof. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK! 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
WB8  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  in  two  imtances 
•nd  include  in  each  extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  DAOUE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hli  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  Include  a  release  by  Samuel 
B.  Pettenglll. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Bp(>8ker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  remarks  I  made  yesterday 
certain  tables  and  facts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  ackcd  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  DONDERO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  th« 
Record  and  Include  two  letters. 

Mr,  WEICKIL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarka  in  th« 
Record  and  Include  a  statement. 

Mr.  ANOELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.*..<tlon  to  extend  his  remarks  In  th« 
Record  and  Include  an  editorial, 

Mr.  ANOELL,  Mr,  Speaker.  In  con- 
nection with  the  extension  of  remarks 
granted  me  on  yesterday  to  include  an 
article,  I  am  informed  by  the  Public 
Printer  that  this  will  exceed  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  will  cost  $169.75.  but  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  notwithstanding 
that  fact. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
notwithstanding  the  cost,  the  extension 
may  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  Include  an  article  by  Curtis 
P.  Nettles  entitled  "Congress'  Power  To 
Tax  People  for  Aid  to  Europe  Ques- 
tioned." 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  include  observations  and 
recommendations  of  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council. 

Mr.  EVINS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  include  in 
each  newspaper  articles. 

Mr.  FOOTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  include  a  copy  of  a  bill  he  is 
Introducing  today  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Limited  Service  Corps 
in  the  United  States  Army. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday 
next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  legisla- 
tive program  of  the  day  and  following 
any  special  orders  heretofore  entered.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  Mcdowell.    Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday 
next,  following  the  address  delivered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
jAvira).  I  may  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House  for  60  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? [ 

There  was  no  objection.* 

SALES  or  SUPPLIES  TO  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  offer  % 
privileged  reiolutlon  (H.  Res,  866). 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

JI««o{i>#(f,  That  tha  Saoratary  of  Commaroe 
of  tha  United  Ststia  be  raquastad,  If  not  In- 
eompatlble  with  the  public  Intaraat,  to  fur- 
nish the  Hoiue  of  Rapraaantatlvaa  with  com- 
plete information  concerning  tha  shipments 
of  haavy  machinery,  farm  equipment,  and 
fraiKht  cart  which  have  been  made  to  the 
■ovlat  Union  between  tba  dataa  of  January 
1,  1047,  and  tha  moat  recent  data  for  which 
flgurai  ara  obtainable. 

Tha  Sccratnry  of  Oommarca  of  tha  United 
Butas  la  raquastad  to  supply  tha  foregoing 
Information  in  complete  detail  Including  tba 
names  of  tha  American  f\rms  or  Individuals 
making  thaaa  sales,  the  dates  on  which  the 
orders  ware  received  and  tha  auppllaa  da- 
llverad,  and  tha  nature  of  tba  payments 
made  In  return  for  thaaa  auppllaa;  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  also  ra- 
queated  to  furnish  tba  Houaa  of  Repreaenta- 
tivei  with  all  Information  available  to  him 
reveal tnK  the  extent  of  unfilled  orders  for 
heavy  machinery,  farm  equipment,  machine 
tools,  or  railroad  equipment  which  the  So- 
viet Union  aa  of  today  haa  on  record  with 

firms  or  individuals  in  tha  United  States. 

• 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  tha  raaolrlng  clauaa  and 
Insert  tha  following: 

"That  tha  Secretary  of  Commerce  la  re- 
quested to  furnish  tha  Houaa  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvea  with  complete  information  concerning 
tha  shlpmenU  of  heavy  machinery,  farm 
equipment,  railroad  equipment,  motor  vehi- 
cles, metals  and  metal  producU  (Including 
tubular  ateal) ,  coal,  petroleum  and  petroleum 
producta,  building  materials,  meau  and 
grains,  and  all  other  auppUea  ihortagea  of 
which  might  endanger  the  national  defanaa 
or  security,  which  have  been  made  to  each 
foreign  country  between  January  1,  1947,  and 
the  moet  recent  data  for  which  figurea  ara 
obtainable. 

"The  Secretary  of  Commerce  la  requested 
to  supply  the  foregoing  Information  In  com- 
plete detail.  Including  the  names  of  the  flrnu 
or  individuals  In  the  United  States  making 
the  sales  of  such  supplies,  the  dates  on  which 
the  orders  were  received  and  the  suppllea 
delivered,  and  the  nature  of  the  paymenta 
made  in  return  for  auch  supplies. 

"The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  alao  re- 
quested to  furnish  the  House  of  Repreaanta- 
tlvea  with  all  Information  avaUable  to  him 
revealing  the  extent  of  unfUled  orders  for 
heavy  machinery,  farm  equipment,  railroad 
equipment,  motor  vehicles,  metala  and  metal 
producta  (Including  tubular  steel),  coal, 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  building 
materials,  meata  and  grains,  and  all  other 
aupplles  shortages  of  which  might  endanger 
the  national  defense  or  security,  which  each 
foreign  cotmtry  has  on  record  with  firms  or 
individuals  in  the  United  Statea  aa  of  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  thla  reaolutioa.** 


Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLVFRTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Ii  thU  a  unanimous 
report  from  the  gentleman's  committee? 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  It  U.  May  I  say 
further  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  this  resolution  was  originally 
Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  MundtI.  It  was  limited  to 
certain  materiali.  and  limited  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  After  a  full  hearing  and 
consideration  of  the  matter  the  commit- 
tee was  of  the  opinion  that  there  were 
other  Important  materials  concerning 
which  the  Mombcrs  of  the  House  would 
be  Interested  In  having  Information.  It 
wail  also  recognised  that  In  this  period 
of  shortage  of  many  critical  materials 
that  It  was  equally  Important  to  have  In- 
formation concerning  exportatlons  of 
•uch  materials  to  each  foreign  country. 
Therefore,  the  committee  amended  the 
original  resolution  by  expanding  the  list 
of  materials  with  respect  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  to  report,  and 
also  providing  that  It  shall  apply  to  all 
countries. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearing  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  already  submitted  to  the  committee 
very  voluminous  reports  in  compliance 
with  the  request  for  information  con- 
tained in  this  resolution.  However,  there 
Is  much  additional  Information  desired. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
given  every  assurance  that  all  available 
Information  will  be  supplied  as  called 
for  by  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  am  glad  the  reso- 
lution Is  here  and  is  going  to  be  passed, 
because  I  think  when  the  full  facts  are 
developed  about  this  thing  a  good  deal 
of  fog  will  be  cleared  away. 

X  have  no  objection  to  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
first  of  all  that  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
dispatch  and  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WOLVERTON  1  and  his  committee  have 
handled  my  resolution.  H.  R.  366.  I  am 
sincerely  grateful  for  their  prompt  co- 
operation. 

As  brought  out  during  the  public  hear- 
ings on  H.  R.  366  during  my  testimony 
before  the  Interstate  and  Poreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  this  resolution  will 
provide  the  Congress  and  the  country 
with  a  full  Fet  of  facts  with  which  to 
determine  upon  wise  provisions  of  export 
control  and  economic  activity.  I  said  In 
that  testimony  that  America  must  make 
up  its  mind.  Either  we  are  trsing  tol 
support  communism  by  shipping  and 
selling  it  the  equipment  and  supplies  it 
requires  to  make  its  militant  aggression 
in  Europe  and  Asia  formidable,  or  we 
are  trying  to  stop  communism  by  sup- 
plying food  and  supplies  to  the  victims 
of  that  Communist  aggression.  America 
is  not  great  and  strong  enough  to  do,^ 
both  at  the  same  time.  •/*' 

Our  farmers  have  been  unable  durms 
the  past  two  harvests  to  market  their 
crops  promptly  due  to  a  shortage  of 
Irelght  cars.    Much  grain  has  been  lost 
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nad 


were 


bi  ve 


Umnifti  tpoUage-   FmhI  has  beet 
Fanners  have  been  deprived  of 
returns  their  crops  would  have 
and  much  deterioriated  grain 
at  sacnflce  prices.     Now  we 
while  this  critical  shortage  pla«)ued 
farmers  American  exporters 
ptoff  over  200  freight  cars  to 
Thus  this  two-faced  economic 
neither    makes    sense    pobtlcai|iy 
Speaker,  nor  does  it  add  up 
Indeed.  America  must  make  up  1 

A.S  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
we  shall  learn  how  much  farm 
has  been  shipped  abroad  In  194 
much  equipment  which  might 
used  to  extend  electricity  to  the 
homes  not  yet  reached  by  RSA 
many  machine  tools  which  are 
heart  of  a  modem  armament 
How  much  gasoline  and  oil? 
these  facts  we  stumble  along  bUildly 
able  to  devise   programs   whic  i 
wtnsf  or  to  answer  nunors  whiph 
be  fallacious.    With  these  facts 
many  others  called  for  by  H.  R 
should  be  able  to  build  an 
constructive,    peace-serving. 
protecting  program  of  export 
and  of  economic  interchanges. 
H.  R.  366  merits  the  unanimous 
of  this  House.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.   WOLVERTON.     Mr. 
JBOve  the  previous  question  on 
lutlon. 
The  previoni  question  was  ordered 
The  committee  amendment  wa^ 
to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as 
•Resolution  requesting  the 
Commerce  to  furnish  the  Hou^ 
resentatlves      information 
sales  of  supplies  to  foreign 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laic 
Uble. 
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to  extend  his  remarks 
RacoKO   in   two   instances    and 
excerpts  from  newspapers  and  otder  ma> 
terial. 

8HORTAOK  OP  FUELS 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaki.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obieciion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro^  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speakfer.  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  an  d  For- 
eign Commerce  will  inaxigiirate  a  f  ill  and 
complete  study  of  the  entire  sub  ect  of 
the  threatened  shortage  of  fuels,  qoth  as 
to  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  scope  of  the  study  will  be 
enough  to  cover  all  types  of  fiiel. 
and  amount  of  available  supplies. 
and  future  demands,  and  all  relate^ 
ters,   including   production.   ^., 
d|stributl<m.  and  transportation 

MOBe.    Fmrelfn  as  well  as 

pects  of  the  subject  will  also  be  cai^uUy 
examined. 

We  hav«  been  disturbed  over  ._ 
reaching  us  of  probable  shortages 
winter  of  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  natur  J 
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broad 
saurces, 
I)resent 
mat- 
processing. 
)f  the 
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eoal.  and  even  of  electric  power.  Vari- 
ous representations  have  been  made  re- 
garding causes  of  the  shortages,  such  as 
refinery  facilities,  inadequate  tank  and 
coal  cars,  inadequate  pipe  lines,  disposal 
of  tankers,  lack  of  steel  pipe,  greatly  in- 
creased domestic  demand,  and  foreign 
requirements.  The  committee  intends  to 
look  into  all  of  these  matters. 

The  committee  la  also  concerned  over 
the  long-range  aspects  of  the  Nations 
demand  for  and  supply  of  fuel,  espe- 
cially of  petroleum.  Demand  for  petro- 
leum Is  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
Its  use  for  the  production  of  power,  heat- 
ing of  homes,  automobiles,  trucks,  air- 
planes, farm  machinery,  Diesel  locomo- 
tives. Diesel  power  generation,  home  and 
space  heaters,  are  all  contributing  to  the 
total  demand  and  thereby  creating  the 
problem  of  InsufOclent  supply.  The 
country's  daily  demand  for  petroleimi 
has  increased  from  3.373,000  barrels  a 
day  In  1939  to  an  estimated  5,396.000 
barrels  a  day  in  1947.  As  late  as  last 
August  it  was  estimated  that  the  United 
States  demand  would  Increase  to  6.000,- 
000  barrels  a  day  and  the  total  world 
demand  to  10.000.000  barrels  a  day  by 
1951.  From  present  indications  this 
figure  may  be  attained  by  1950  or  even 
as  early  as  1949.  This  is  a  truly  alarm- 
ing situation. 

The  total  ultimate  oil  resources  of  the 
world  have  been  estimated  at  about  600.- 
COOCOOOOO  barrels,  with  the  United 
States  having  about  one-sixth,  the  rest  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  about  one-sixth. 
and  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  having 
about  two-thirds.  From  1859,  the  year 
of  the  first  United  States  commercial  oil 
well, to  the  present,  the  United  States  has 
produced  more  than  33,030,000,000  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil.  According  to  some  esti- 
mates, about  one-third  of  the  probable 
petroleum  resources  of  the  United  States 
already  has  been  produced  and  used.  As 
against  this  it  is  stated  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  produced  about  19,000.000.000 
barrels  or  only  4  percent  of  its  present 
oil  resources. 

The  committee  already  has  held  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  petroleum  problems 
and  made  reports  pursuant  to  various 
apeciai  resolutions  in  each  of  the  last 
four  sessions  of  Congress.  It  held 
further  hearings  during  the  early  part 
of  the  present  session.  It  now  appears 
that  the  situation  is  rapidly  changing 
and  swiftly  shaping  up  into  such  a  criti- 
cal condition  that  further  Inquiry  and 
study  is  immediately  imperative: 

The  study  will  be  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  staff  supplemented 
by  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  the  fuD 
committee.  The  hearings  will  start 
Thursday  next,  December  11.  The  first 
witnesses  to  be  heard  will  be  Max  W. 
Ban.  Director.  Oil  and  Gas  Division.  De- 
partment  of  the  Interior;  Walter  S.  Hal- 
lanau.  chairman.  National  Petroleum 
Council;  and  C(d.  Ous  Vogel,  Executive 
Director.  Army-Navy  Petroleum  Board. 
These  witnesses  will  be  followed  by  others 
until  every  phase  of  the  subject  has  been 
covered.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  commit- 
tee in  this  way  to  be  in  a  position  to 
make  recmnmendations  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  any  legislaUon  that  may 
be  found  necessary. 
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[Roll  No.  1401 

Barden 

Gore 

Bell 

Owlnn,  N.  T. 

Bland 

Hall. 

Blatiilk 

Edwin  Arthur 

Bolton 

BaU. 

Bonner 

Leonard  W. 

Boy  kin 

Ralleck 

Buckley 

Rarless.  Arte. 

Byrne.  N.  T. 

Hart 

Camp 

Hartley 

CarroU 

Havenner 

CeUci 

Heffemaa 

Chapman 

Hendrlcka 

Ctaenoweth 

Herter 

Chiperfleld 

Rlnshaw 

Clartc 

CJementa 

Hope 

CUi^tnger 

Jenkina.  Pa. 

Cooley 

Jennings 

cooper 

Johnson.  Ind. 

Corbett 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Coudert 

Kefauvex 

Cox 

Kelley 

Dawson.  111. 

Keogh 

Dawson.  Utah 

Kersten.  Wla. 

Deane 

King 

Domengeaux 

Kirwan 

Dorn 

Klein 

nils 

Knutson 

Fletcher 

Lane 

Fogarty 

livcade 

Fulton 

Lealnski 

Gallagher 

Lucas 

Oeartuurt 

Ludlow 

CUlie 

Lynch 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Obviously  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
caD  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  CTerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Ueade.  Ky. 

Miller.  Md. 

Monroney 

Morgan 

Morrison.  La. 

Murray.  Wis. 

NMTell 

Norton 

O'Brien 

O  Toole 

Philbin 

Plocwr 

Powell 

Rabin 

Reed.  III. 

Reed.  N.  Y. 

Roooey 

Sabatb 

Sadowskl 

Sarbacher 

Scott.  Hardle 

8oott. 

Hugh  D..  Jr. 
Smathers 
Somers 
Stanley 
Stockman 
Thompson 
Vail 
West 

Wilson,  Ind. 
WUson.  Tex. 
Woleott 
Wood 
Zlnunerman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  321 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

COMMITTEB  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Gilue]  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT  OVKR 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  MICHENER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RxcoiD  and  include  a  letter  in  reference 
to  our  air  defense. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoho  and  include  a 
speech. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 


remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  death  of 
former  United  States  Senator  James  J. 
Davis. 

Mr.  HORAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORO  in  two  instances. 

INTERIM-AID  BILL,  1947     ' 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH.  R.  4604)  to  promote 
world  peace  and  the  general  welfare,  na- 
tional interest,  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  aid  to  cer- 
tain foreign  countries. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  4604, 
with  Mr.  MiCHENER  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
listened  to  the  general  debate  on  this  bill 
and  have  heard  the  Members  on  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy  before,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
four  main  arguments  advanced  against 
this  bill.  In  the  time  allotted  to  me,  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  those  arguments, 
but  I  will  state  them  first. 

First.  It  is  said  that  the  bill  will  not 
stop  communism. 

Second.  It  is  said  that  the  people  of 
Europe  who  will  receive  this  food  and 
other  aid  will  not  know  that  it  comes 
from  us. 

Third.  It  is  said  that  the  bill  commits 
us  for  the  future  to  a  Marshall  plan  or 
some  other  program  for  general  Euro- 
pean economic  recovery. 

Fourth.  It  is  said  that  we  are  bleeding 
ourselves  white  and  adding  to  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  the  United  States 
by  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

These  are  the  main  arguments.  Let 
us  deal  with  them  in  turn. 

First,  it  is  said  that  the  bill  will  not 
stop  communism.  Gentlemen,  we  are  all 
adults  and  grown  men,  and  If  for  the 
$590,000,000  authorized  by  this  bill  we 
could  stop  communism,  then  it  would  not 
be  nearly  the  problem  that  any  of  us 
think  it  is,  according  to  our  discussions 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Cer- 
tainly this  bill  standing  alone  will  not 
stop  communism,  but  the  failure  to  en- 
act this  bill,  in  the  opinion  of  most  com- 
petent experts,  including  practically 
every  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
will  result  in  communism  taking  over 
control  by  force  of  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Italy  within  this  very  winter. 

I,  in  company  with  other  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  have  been 
to  Europe  this  past  summer.  I  have 
been  in  France,  and  though  not  in  Italy 
on  this  trip,  I  was  in  Italy  9  months  ago. 
I  was  in  Austria,  which  is  another  coun- 
try to  be  aided  under  this  bill.  I  was 
in  occupied  Germany,  Belgium,  Great 


Britain.  Switeerland.  Poland,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Certainly  we  did 
not  see  people  starving  on  the  streets — of 
course  not.  The  Europeans  are  not . 
crazy.  They  are  not  going  to  wait  until 
people  with  bloated  bellies  are  lying 
around  in  the  gutters  before  they  do 
something  about  it — and  do  we  want 
them  to  wait  until  that  time?  Certainly 
they  are  not  starving,  but  they  are  in 
need,  and  they  are  hungry.  Everybody 
who  examined  the  faces  of  these  people 
in  the  big  cities,  v.'hether  it  was  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  or  Vienna,  knows  that  you  are 
dealing  with  hungry  and  needy  people 
who  are  not  sure  whether  their  next  meal 
will  really  be  coming  in. 

One  finds  in  Europe  that  the  whole 
economy  has  been  destroyed.  Not  only 
has  there  been  physical  destruction  of 
the  countries,  that  is,  the  factories, 
buildings,  and  homes  have  been  blown 
down,  but  there  has  also  been  internal 
destruction. 

The  industrial  plants  of  Europe  dur- 
ing these  war  years  have  not  been  main- 
tained with  oil  or  spare  parts  or  with 
any  of  the  items  that  maintenance  calls 
for.  Neither  has  the  soil  of  Europe  been 
maintained.  The  yield  of  the  soil  in 
these  current  years  is  extremely  low. 
Why?  Because  the  Nazis  abused  and 
used  Europe's  resources  as  they  abused 
and  used  Europe's  people.  When  they 
got  through  abusing  a  plant  or  a  field, 
they  junked  it  with  no  concern  what- 
soever about  the  requirements  of  the 
people  of  Europe.  Finally,  all  of  the 
E^i^opean  economy  was  channeled  by  the 
Nazis  out  of  the  occupied  countries  into 
Germany  because  that  is  where  it  fed 
their  war  machine.  In  a  sense  all  roads 
led  to  Germany ;  now  all  the  roads  lead  to 
a  ruin.  Before  Elurope  can  get  back  on 
its  feet,  their  whole  economy  must  be 
reorganized  and  reoriented  away  from 
the  sole  receiving  point  for  all  of  Europe, 
which  was  Germany;  and  is  now  a  ruin. 

The  attitude  of  the  people,  which  I 
think  everybody  saw  who  went  to  the 
western  European  countries,  was  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  communism.  The 
people  know  communism.  They  have 
lived  with  it,  and  they  are  closer  to  it 
than  we  are.  The  thousands  of  refu- 
gees, many  of  them  having  come  from 
countries  which  were  occupied  by  the 
Soviets,  people  who  have  been  locked  in 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  know  the  one 
thing  in  life  that  they  do  not  want. 
They  do  not  want  a  police  or  garrison 
state.  If  the  recent  elections  in  France 
and  Italy  showed  anything,  they  showed 
that  the  people  of  Europe  were  exer- 
cising the  most  magnificent  discipline  of 
any  people  in  the  world,  because  instead 
of  trying  to  blackmail  the  United  States 
into  aiding  them  by  threatening  to  go 
communistic,  as  indicated  by  their  votes, 
they  voted  exactly  the  other  way. 
They  showed  that  they  understood  the 
reluctance  of  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume leadership  in  Europe  and  to  assume 
leadership  in  the  world  better  than  they 
ever  understood  it  before.  Despite  this 
horrible  winter  that  is  facing  them,  they 
showed  that  they  were  going  to  tighten 
their  belts  and  give  the  United  States 
this  one  last  opportunity  to  assiune  the 
leadership  in  the  world  which  its  re- 


sources demand  that  It  assume — the 
Europeans  certainly  are  not  trying  to 
blackmail  us  into  this  program. 

Soviet  aggression  in  Europe  Is  very 
clear.  That  through  the  communistic 
system  it  is  out  to  capture  control  of  the 
western  European  governments  by  in- 
ternal means,  and  not  by  armed  aggres- 
sion. It  has  been  said  on  this  floor,  and 
It  has  been  said  before,  that  the  Russian 
tanks  could  sweep  our  armies  and  all  cf 
the  other  armies  of  Europe  into  the  sea 
in  just  about  as  long  as  it  took  them  to 
roll.  Certainly  they  could,  but  they  will 
not.  Why?  Because,  though  our  forces 
in  Europe  are  small,  they  are  our  forces, 
and  the  Russians  know  if  you  push  them 
around  you  are  pushing  around  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States, 
despite  unpreparedness,  licked  Germany 
and  all  of  the  other  Central  Powers  once, 
and  licked  Germany  and  Japan  in  World 
War  n.  The  Russians  know,  and  we 
know,  that  we  can  do  it  again  if  we  have 
to  or  are  made  to  do  so.  That  is  why 
the  Russian  armies  will  not  move.  That 
is  why  the  only  way  for  the  Soviets  is 
the  internal  capture  of  the  western 
European  governments  through  the 
Communists  in  those  countries.  But  we 
must  do  something  in  order  to  get  people 
to  stand  out  against  communism  which 
offers  them  the  philosophy  of  despair; 
for  what  does  communism  do?  It  says, 
"We  will  take  your  meager  resources, 
such  as  they  are,  and  by  the  power  of 
the  bayonet  we  will  see  that  everybody 
gets  his  share.  For  that  you  will  give 
up  all  individual  liberty,  you  will  give 
up  individual  freedom,  you  virill  give  up 
the  right  of  self-determination."  It 
takes  a  very,  very  desperate  people  to 
embrace  that  philosophy,  but  a  desperate 
people  will  embrace  it.  The  alternative 
to  chaos,  confusion,  hunger,  and  in- 
ternal anarchy  is  communism.  There 
is  no  use  fooling  ourselves  on  that  score. 
Now,  what  do  we  offer  the  peoples  of 
Europe  in  order  to  resist  this  Communist 
philosophy?  Fine  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  or  something  tangible  that  they 
can  sink  their  teeth  into? 

The  standard  of  living  of  western  Eu- 
rope today,  despite  what  is  said  on  this 
floor,  is  abysmally  low.  The  ration  in 
France  is  200  grams  of  bread  per  day. 
We  all  know  that  bread  Is  their  principal 
Item  of  diet.  That  is  two  thin  slices  per 
person  per  day.  The  ration  in  Italy  is 
270  grams  of  bread  per  day.  or  about 
three  thin  slices.  What  is  this  aid  bill 
going  to  do?  Will  It  Increase  that  ra- 
tion? Not  at  all.  All  this  bill  will  do  is 
to  enable  those  countries  to  maintain  the 
ration  they  have  today  and  nothing 
more.  So  that  what  we  are  asking  the 
people  of  Europe  to  do  is  to  fight  against 
communism  because  we  are  going  to  help 
them  maintain  their  present  skimpy  ra- 
tion. 

That  is  the  least  we  can  do.  If  they 
fight  against  communism  on  that,  they 
are  indeed  the  best  kind  of  fighters  for 
democracy,  and  they  are  entitled  to  our 
support  and  every  bit  of  additional  aid 
that  we  can  possibly  muster. 

The  second  point  made  against  this 
bill  is  that  the  people  receiving  it  will 
not  know  where  the  food  comes  from; 
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that  they  will  not  know  it  cones  from 
us.  The  bill  clearly  says,  as  any  one  who 
reads  section  7  can  And.  that  ev  'rythlng 
that  can  be  marked  as  coming  from  us 
dudl  be  clearly  so  marked.  Th  >  bill,  in 
adoiUnn.  provides  for  a  broad  )rogram 
of  publicity  so  that  in  the  case  o  '  wheat, 
which  necessarily  must  be  mited  with 
other  wheat  unless  we  want  to  furnish 
all  the  wheat  that  those  countri  ?s  use — 
and  then  the  cries  on  this  flooi  will  be 
far  louder  than  they  are  now — ai  d  if  the 
wheat  Is  mixed  with  other  wh  'at,  the 
bread  Is  going  to  be  partly  th(  irs  and 
partly  ours,  the  only  way  we  can  get  the 
mt— Htre  across  is  by  radio,  newspapers. 
and  other  means  of  publicity.  The  bill 
pnnrldes  that  we  shall  do  thai  to  the 
full.  Anyone  knows  that  most  of  the 
P)eople  of  Europe  are  deeply  grat  !f  ul  and 
knew  tiiat  we  are  aiding  them. 

The  point  has  been  made  hat  we 
should  have  dl.«tribution  in  west  em  Eu- 
rope through  soup  kitchens  or  hrough 
the  Red  Cross,  so  that  the  pe<ple  will 
know  that  the  aid  comes  from  u  .  Now, 
I  say  again,  let  us  be  adult.  If  ]  ou  were 
IMng  in  a  country  a'here  you  \'ere  be- 
ing fed  by  soup  kitchens  or  by  he  Red 
Croas.  would  you  feel  that  that  country 
was  at  the  bottom;  that  the  coui  try  was 
hi  a  state  of  anarchy:  that  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  was  not  en  Itled  to 
jrour  respect  and  support?  Woild  you 
or  would  you  not?  If  you  did,  w*  luld  you 
llot  then  proceed  to  change  that  gov- 
ernment In  what  in  your  opinio  i  would 
be  a  drastic  change,  confideri:  »g  your 
state  of  desperation?  That  chinge  in 
Europe,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  ever!  one  of 
us  who  was  there  is  convinced,  laeans  a 
violent  change  to  communism. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  we  took  up  with  the  R{  d  Cross 
last  spring  in  connection  with  tl  e  relief 
and  assistance  bill  the  ques  ion  of 
whether  they  were  in  position  to  admin- 
ister any  large-scale  relief.  The  gentle- 
man will  remember  that  we  W(  re  told 
they  were  not  equipped  and  or  janiaed 
to  carry  on  any  such  program. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  They  said  It  would 
overwhelm  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  third  argument  made  agaihst  this 
trill  Is  that  It  commits  us  for  the]  future. 
The  gentlemen  who  make  that  ar  :imient. 
of  course,  could  not  have  read  :he  bill 
for  It  states,  and  I  read  from  pag  ;  8,  line 
»: 

This  act.  however,  shall  not  lookly  any 
praent  or  future  ottUgatton  to  glv  aid  to 
Mjy  foretgn  country,  nor  shall  It  Imply  or 
guarant«e  the  avaUablltty  of  any  specific 
commodities. 
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What  this  bin  does  do.  howev 
leave  us  with  a  freedom  of  actioi 
we  will  not  have  if  we  fail  to 
bill.    Because.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
to  pass  this  bill  we  will  be  faced  in 
and  in  Italy,  as  the  present  ( 
Inspired  disorders  so  clearly  , 
what  the  diplomats  call  a  fait 
the  Communists  by  that  time 
seised  power  and  be  in  control 
will  have  as  UtUe  chance  of  ._. 
ideas  and  our  point  of  view  and 
tem  of  government  and  our  way 
spoken  M»ut,  let  alone  adopted. 
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countries  as  we  have  today  In  Rumania, 
in  Bulgatla.  in  Yugoslavia,  in  Hungary, 
and  in  Soviet  Russia  Itself. 
•  This  bill  does  not  commit  us  for  the 
future.  On  the  contrary,  it  maintains 
our  freedom  of  action  for  the  future  so 
that  we  really  can  fight  totalitarian 
forces  where  they  need  to  be  fought. 

Fourth,  and  flnaUy,  this  bUl.  it  Is  said. 
will  bleed  us  white.  In  that  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a 
few  comparisons.  One  would  think  from 
the  way  Members  speak  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  that  the  American  people 
have  a  bread  ration  of  200  grams  a  day, 
just  like  the  French;  and  one  would  think 
that  their  total  caloric  intake  a  day  is 
what  it  is  in  France,  which  is  about  2.000 
a  day,  which  the  experts  say  is  just  about 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, or,  as  one  Italian  workman  said 
to  one  of  my  colleagues.  "It  is  not  enough 
to  live  on,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  die 
on."  We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
that  is  not  true  at  all.  In  that  respect 
the  American  people  are  miles  ahead  of 
some  of  these  gentlemen  who  speak  on 
the  floor  about  our  being  bled  white. 
That  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  the 
people  have  made  enormous  contribu- 
tions to  the  Friendship  Train;  and.  sec- 
ond, and  even  more  important,  by  their 
willingness  to  conserve  food.  For  just 
what  under  this  bill  is  the  total  amount 
of  wheat  that  would  be  shipped  over  to 
Europe?  If  it  were  all  shipped  it  would 
amount  to  60.000  000  bushels  over  4 
months;  and  yet  the  American  people  in 
the  space  of  exactly  2  months  in  what 
I  call  with  no  disrespect  at  all,  a  very 
modest  program  of  food  conservation, 
not  a  total  conservation  program,  but  a 
very  little  one,  the  American  people  saved 
a  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat  so 
that  the  Conservation  Committee  is  now 
going  out  of  business.  But  we  will  soon 
have  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill  a 
permanent  food  conservation  program 
because  we  believe  conservation  to  be  the 
greatest  resource  against  inflation  and 
the  greatest  resource  for  making  food 
and  other  commodities  available  to  the 
hungry  Europeans  who  need  it  badly; 
and  who  the  American  people  know  to 
need  it  badly,  as  displayed  by  the  amount 
of  relief  they  have  already  given  and  the 
conservation  measures  they  have  already 
undertaken. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentjeman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  his  chairman?  According  to 
a  newspaper  the  chairman  made  the 
statement  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  that 
Russia  could  take  over  Prance,  in  fact, 
take  over  all  of  Europe  in  24  hours.  Does 
the  gentleman  agree  with  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  Just  addressed 
myself  to  that  matter.  I  said  that  as  a 
matter  of  military  power  the  Soviets 
might  be  able  to  take  over  Europe  in  a 
few  weeks  but  that  they  would  not  be- 
cause they  know  that  if  they  were  to  try 
It  would  mean  taking  on  the  United 
States — and  they  will  not  do  that.  That 
Is  what  I  said  about  it. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Then  the  gentleman 
does  not  agree  with  his  chairman? 


Mr.  JAVIT9.  1  said  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that,  and  I  do  not  believe  my  answer 
to  be  susceptible  of  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mt.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  a  moment  ago 
the  gentleman  mentioned  that  60.000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  is  the  amount  that  is 
provided  linder  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  That  is  the  first 
I  have  known  of  any  break-down  as  to 
how  this  money  is  to  be  spent.  Can  the 
gentleman  give  me  a  break-down  as  to 
how  it  is  going  to  be  distributed? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  gentleman  will  find 
that  completely  set  out  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  which  covers  that  point 
and  others  of  exactly  the  same  character. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  OWENS.  "Ehe  genUeman  from 
New  York  has  stated  twice  with  quite  a 
bit  of  emphasis  that  this  winter  Russia 
will  take  over  those  countries  by  force 
and  he  has  stated  with  equal  emphasis 
that  the  altemative  to  the  hunger  and 
despair  of  those  people  is  communism. 
Will  the  gentleman  state  what  proof 
there  is  of  his  first  statement  that  they 
will  take  over  by  force  and  tell  me  also 
why  the  alternative  to  this  hunger  prop- 
osition? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  make  the 
statement  that  the  Soviets  would  take 
over  by  force.  I  said  exactly  the  con- 
trary, that  they  would  not  dare  to.  I 
said  they  would  try  to  take  over  through 
their  ideologies,  that  the  people  who  be- 
lieve in  them  would  try  to  take  over  by 
internal  captiu-e  of  western  European 
governments. 

Mr.  OWENS.  The  gentleman  has  not 
answered  the  question.  Will  he  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  believe  I  have.  sir. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  How 
long  would  it  take  the  Rus-^ians  to  take 
over?  Would  not  the  gentleman  say 
they  will  tsdce  over  step  by  step  Just  as 
fast  as  we  go  backward  step  by  step? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  when  we  leave  any 
vacuum  there,  the  Soviet  Is  the  only 
power  in  the  world  which  is  able  to  step 
into  and  fill  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Invite  every 
Member  to  examine  a  very  Interesting 
publication  gotten  out  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment now  meeting  at  Habana  which 
analyzes  the  annual  incomes  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  various  countries  of  the  world. 
That  document  gives  the  following  re- 
vealing figures,  and  this  is  all  calculated 
on  the  same  basis  of  exchange  in  dollars: 
Whereas  in  1940  the  annual  Income  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  was  roughly 
flJOO  per  year  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  In  those  very  same  dollars  the  annual 


Income  of  the  pei^le  of  Austria  and  of  the 
people  of  Italy  was  SI  00  per  year  per  person — 
just  exactly  one-twelfth:  and  the  annual  In- 
come of  the  people  In  France  was  exactly  $300 
per  year,  based  on  the  same  dollar  valua- 
tion, exactly  one-fourth  of  ours. 

In  the  face  of  that  Juxtaposition  of  In- 
dividual income  can  any  reasonable  per- 
son believe  that  the  people  of  the  whole 
world  will  continue  to  live  in  a  dreadful 
slum  while  we  enjoy  this  relatively  great 
prosperity  without  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  It?  Can  we  expect  oy  our 
speeches  alone  to  have  those  people  ac- 
cept the  virtues  of  Individual  freedom 
and  democracy,  and  assume  that  they 
will  be  perfectly  happy  to  tighten  up 
their  belts  and  starve  to  death  so  that 
they  can  be  the  front-line  resistance,  as 
indeed  they  are.  to  the  Communists' 
philosophy? 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  problem 
we  are  discusing  that  all  of  us  would 
understand  if  we  would  only  think  about 
it  for  one  quiet  minute.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  not  old.  and  they 
are  not  stodgy.  Tlie  people  of  the  United 
Siates  are  young  and  they  are  vigorous. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  want  to 
be  given  their  head  and  want  to  be  given 
their  heart.    They  will  do  the  rest. 

Just  look  at  the  picture  as  the  world 
sees  it  today.  It  is  Soviet  Russia  that  is 
on  the  offensive  in  every  country  In  the 
world  where  it  can  possibly  stage  an 
offensive,  in  Prance  and  In  Italy.  A 
great  many  of  our  Members  get  up  on 
the  floor  to  say  that  Soviet  Russia  is  on 
the  offensive  right  here  in  the  United 
States  itself.  All  of  us  know  that  Russia 
does  not  have  available  for  use  one-fifth 
of  the  resources  of  our  country.  In  mag- 
nitude, we  have  50  percent  of  the  wealth, 
we  have  50  percent  of  the  production,  we 
have  50  percent  of  the  transportation,  we 
have  50  percent  of  almost  everything 
that  you  can  name  In  the  whole  world 
with  only  7  percent  of  the  population;  yet 
here  some  would  have  us  cowering  in  a 
corner,  scared  to  death  to  appropriate — 
at  least  some  people  tell  us  we  are — 
$590,000.000— which  is  roughly  one  four- 
hundredth  of  the  annual  production  of 
the  United  States  In  the  year  1947— in 
order  to  make  our  challenge  to  this  power 
which  is  aggressive  and  moving  forward 
on  the  offensive  all  over  the  world. 

I  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, do  not  feel  that  way  at  all.  They 
feel  they  can  hold  their  own.  they  fe^ 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves  If  we 
will  give  them  their  head  and  heart  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  do  it.  They  will 
triumph  over  these  commimistic  ideolo- 
gies by  showing  that  ours  is  the  best  sys- 
tem in  the  world,  the  best  system  for 
men  because  it  produces.  It  produces  in 
goods,  it  produces  in  human  satisfaction. 
It  produces  in  the  self-respect  of  the  indi- 
vidual, it  produces  in  peace,  and  it  pro- 
duces In  human  contentment. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
said  that  this  $600,000,000  or  one- 
twelfth — it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mtc  JAVITS.   One  four-hundredth. 


Mr.  JONKMAN.  Of  course,  this  $600.- 
000,000  Is  not  the  only  contribution  we 
made  this  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that,  sir,  but  that  is  what  we  are 
discussing  here,  and  that  is  what  it  was 
said  would  bleed  us  white. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri, 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri,  The  gentleman 
has  said  that  the  national  income  In 
Austria  ancj  Italy  is  one-twelfth  per  per- 
son of  what  it  is  in  the  United  States 
and  that  the  national  income  in  Prance 
is  one-fourth  per  person  of  what  it  Is  in 
the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  peoples  of  those  countries  are  work- 
ing only  about  one-twelfth  and  one- 
fourth  as  hard  as  we  Americans  are 
working.  In  Prance  they  are  working 
only  5  days  a  week.  They  take  2  days 
off  each  week  and  also  observe  many 
national  holidays  by  not  working. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  far  as  I  know.  sir.  we 
are,  too,  working  only  5  days  a  week  and 
taking  days  off  for  national  holidays. 
May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  before  he 
makes  such  serious  charges  against  the 
people  of  western  Europe,  whether  he 
was  over  there  himself  and  saw  whether 
they  worked,  and  would  it  not  be  a  good 
Idea  that  the  gentleman  see  for  himself 
before  he  gets  up  on  the  floor  and  says 
that  people  are  starving  because  they  are 
not  working? 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  The  reports 
I  get — and  they  are  from  reliable  sources 
such  as  the  press  and  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  been  over  there — are  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  working  5  days 
a  week,  5  hours  a  day.  In  Prance,  and 
5  days  a  week,  5  V2  hours  a  day.  in  Britain. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  explain  to  the 
gentleman,  If  he  had  been  in  Prance  he 
would  know  that  the  reason  they  are 
working  short  hours  is  that  they  have  no 
coal  with  which  to  make  their  power 
plants  go  so  that  they  could  work  longer 
hours,  and  the  British  themselves  say 
that  the  French  are  doing  an  eminently 
better  job  than  they  are  themselves,  and 
British  coal  production  Is  now  going  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  LyleI. 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  ap 
visit  to  Europe  last  summer.  A  trij^ 
did  make  a  very  few  years  ago,  however, 
permits  me  some  license  and  pardonable 
Interest  in  this  matter.  There  can  be 
no  justifiable  fear  that  the  President's 
request  for  legislation  to  give  interim  aid 
to  France,  Italy,  and  Austria  will  not 
be  granted.  The  apprehension,  the  Jus- 
tifiable apprehension,  lies  in  the  manner 
of  the  legislation's  passage;  the  danger 
and  uselessness  of  "cold"  dollars,  without 
the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  our  true 
American  spirit  for  help  to  those  who  are 
In  need,  the  offer  of  dollars  without  the 
strength  of  our  moral  and  economic 
stability. 

As  sorely  as  dollars  may  be  needed, 
they  cannot  save  the  world,  nor  can  they, 
alone,  inspire  those  seeking  human  dig- 


nity in  the  present  atmosphere  of  west- 
em  Europe.  The  dollars  we  send  must 
express  our  faith  in  human  dignity  and 
oiu-  contempt  for  tyranny  and  totali- 
tarianism and  our  love  and  respect  for 
ideals,  freedom,  and  democracy. 

Any  approach  but  the  idealistic  Is,  In 
my  judgment,  unrealistic  and  in  disre- 
gard for  the  lowness  and  depravity  to 
which  human  beings  can  be  driven. 
Well-fed,  prosperous  people  without  re- 
spect for  right.  Justice,  or  himtian  dignity 
are  a  threat  to  civilization  no  less  than 
the  hungry  people  without  ideals.  Have 
we  forgotten  Nazi  Germany? 

Surely  there  must  live  in  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  people,  not  Americans,  a  de- 
sire for  peace,  for  well-ordered  lives, 
based  upon  principles  in  which  all  of  us 
can  find  a  common  ground.  To  them  we 
must  send  with  each  dollar  our  faith,  our 
enthusiasm,  and  our  respect. 

America,  Americans  today,  have  the 
greatest  opportunity  ever  sifforded  the 
people  of  western  civilization  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  peaceful,  stable,  free  world.  Our 
rich  and  abundant  inheritance  can  either 
crumble  and  wither  away  in  this  present 
world  crisis  or  it  can  nurture  the  spirit 
of  freedom  in  all  lands  and  fan  the  flame 
and  light  of  justice  evenrwhere.  It  must, 
I  believe,  either  be  used  productively  or 
It  will  be  wrongfully  consumed. 

This  measure  will  pass;  the  aid  will  be 
granted.  Let  us,  then,  gentlemen,  allay 
all  apprehension  and  send  with  our  dol- 
lars, QOt  contempt  or  mumbled  apologies, 
but  warmth,  faith,  and  friendship. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Jenkins  1,  who  was  chairman  of 
one  of  the  subcommittees  of  the  select 
committee  which  made  a  study  in  Eu- 
rope of  European  aid,  and  who  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  have  much  to  teU  us  of  the 
result  of  his  studies. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  glowing  introduc- 
tion my  good  friend  from  Ohio  has  given 
me.  I  promise  you  I  shall  not  trans- 
gress by  speaking  over  the  time  limit, 
and  I  hope  I  will  not  say  anything  that 
will  raise  an  issue  as  to  what  the  food 
conditions  are  in  Europe.  There  Is  a 
sharp  difference  of  opinion  among  some 
of  those  who  have  recently  returned  from 
Europe. 

I  think  that  up  to  this  time  these  de- 
bates have  been  everything  that  might 
be  expected.  Some  brilliant  speeches 
have  been  made.  All  the  speeches  have 
been  very  sincere.  Sincerity  is  real  elo- 
quence In  Itself. 

This  is  a  very  important  subject.  It 
Is  an  easy  subject  to  understand,  in  a 
way,  because  it  deals  with  human  be- 
ings. It  deals  with  the  personal  wants 
of  human  beings,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
It  shall  not  be  my  purpose  to  take  any 
of  your  time  to  discuss  the  matter  of  food 
except  to  say  that  I  am  happy  in  the 
thought  that  the  conditions  in  Europe 
as  to  food  are  not  nearly  as  bad  as  many 
people  say  they  are.  There  are  many 
poor  people  in  Europe.  Their  standard 
of  living  is  much  lower  than  our  stand- 
ard. There  are  a  few  basic  facts  that 
argue  conclusively  that  the  conditions  of 
Europe  will  be  much  worse  in  2  or  3 
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mooths  than  now.  First,  we  knust  con- 
tkler  that  western  Europe  ha;  not  been 
able  to  furnish  Itself  a  full  supi  ly  of  food 
for  years.  Second,  western  E\  irope  suf 
-  fered  a  great  drought  In  IMi ,  and  the 
1947  crop  will  soon  be  cons\une« 

I  should  like  to  discuss  wltli  you  two 
propositions  th»t  are.  I  think,  very  im- 
portant. One  of  these  Is  the  t  rrlble  re- 
siilts  of  weak  governments  and  veak  cur- 
rsDCles.  and  the  other  Is  the  ins  dious  ad- 
vaaee  of  communism..  I  thin)  today,  if 
I  had  it  in  my  power  to  do  only  one  thhig 
for  Europe.  I  would  rebuild,  rest  rengthen. 
and  rehabilitate  the  currencle  of  those 
crumbling  nations.  It  is  realy  pitiful 
when  you  stop  to  think  that  n(  t  a  single 
country  in  western  Europe  to<  ay  has  a 
stable  currency. 

Money  to  most  individuals  h  not  (mly 
very  desirable,  but  it  is  absoiut  ly  neces- 
sary. A  man  must  have  mousy  to  get 
to  and  from  his  work.  He  mu  it  have  it 
tn  order  to  Uve.  A  collapse  of  c  ur  money 
would  be  a  terrible  calamity.  So  it  is 
with  any  country.  No  natioj  can  be 
strong  If  Its  currency  Is  discre  lited.  It 
Is  the  nation's  lifeblood.  Without  a 
stable  ctirrency  no  country  car  prosper. 
Now  the  question  is  what  can  «  e  do  with 
reference  to  helping  the  cou  atries*  of 
Europe  to  build  a  stable  currency' 

There  Is  another  bill  In  th;  hopper 
that  is  coming  along  Just  as  sc  on  as  we 
dispose  of  this  biU:  It  is  th?  Herter 
hill  prepared  by  Mr.  HuTra  an  1  recom- 
mended by  the  Herter  commilee.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  i:  going  to 
give  immediate  consideration  to  the 
Herter  bill.  I  tmderstand.  Th<  purpose 
of  the  Herter  bill  is  to  take  to  th<  se  Euro- 
pean people  the  maximiun  of  benefits 
that  this  money  will  furnish  no  l  only  in 
food  but  in  an  effort  to  sUbi  ize  their 
currencies. 

For  instance.  Italy  today  has  a  credit 
of    31.000000    British    pounds    sterling. 
She  cannot  move  it  because  ster  ing  does 
not  move.     Under  the  Herter  bill  we 
propose;  to  set  up  a  commission  of  eight 
Bien.  to  be  appointed  by  the  I  resident. 
four  of  one  pohtical  party  and  four  of 
another.    I  do  hope  the  Presld  ait  rises 
above  pohtics  and  appoints  goo*   men  to 
ttiese  positions,  men  who  will  b    able  to 
understand  currencies  and  the  Ir  tricades 
of  currencies  and  their  relatioiship  to 
foreign  trade.    I  think  that  wider  the 
Herter  bill  such  a  committee  cc  old  take 
op    this    matter   of   Italy's    S  .000.000 
pounds  and  probably  arrange  sc  ne  plan 
whereby  Italy  could  use  this  mo  ley  now 
when  she  Is  In  dire  need.    8ucl  an  ex- 
change might  possibly  be  made  as  to  be 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  Great  Britain 
and  Italy.    The  same  thing  night  be 
done  for  France,  whose  currency  lasbeen 
terribly  debauched.    If  we  can  rebuild 
these  financial  systems  we  will  s  d  these 
countries  to  stand  on  their  owq  eet  and 
fight  their  way  back  to  prosperltty. 

I  am  hoping  for  a  great  deal  « 1th  ref- 
erence to  the  Herter  blfl.  Its  pi  rpose  U 
to  administer  the  foreign  aid  n  such 
A  v*7  •*  to  enable  an  these  B  uttpean 
ooontrles  to  put  forth  all  their  <  wn  po- 
tentau  strength,  both  financial  ^  eco- 
nondc. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  justi  a  min- 
ate  about  aaoUMTBUitter.  The  govern. 
»«nts  In  Europe,  as  you  aU  ko  >w.  are 


terribly  weak  and  fragile.  eq>ecially  In 
those  countries  where  they  must  have 
these  coalition  governments  and  where 
they  must  have  these  compromise  gov- 
ernments.    In  Italy,  for  instance,  the 
first  thing  I  did  when  I  went  there  was 
to  talk  with  the  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   I  found  them  to  be  cordial  and 
very  anxious  to  do  their  best  for  their 
country.    Then  I  went  out  to  talk  to  the 
people.    The  common  people  In  all  the 
countries  in  Europe  that  I  visited  want 
a  strong  government.    They  do  not  care 
who  is  at  the  head  of  It.    They  want  a 
government  that  has  dignity  and  power. 
Well,  what  kind  of  government  do  they 
have  In  Italy  today?    They  have  a  com- 
promise government.    The  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Italy  Is  a  fine,  honorable  gen- 
tleman.   The  Secretary  of  State  of  For- 
eign Affairs  Is  a  fine  gentleman.    I  talked 
with  both  of  them  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions.   But  these  two  gentlemen.  In  or- 
der to  form  a  coalition  government,  were 
compelled  to  do  what?    They  were  com- 
pelled to  take  Into  their  organization  a 
third  man.  a  man  who  now  is  President 
of  the  Parliament  of  Italy.    He  Is  a  very 
suave  individual.    But  he  Is  a  Commu- 
nist.   I  saw  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat  a  big 
red  button.    After  I  talked  with  him  a 
little  while  I  found  out  that  he  was  a 
very  suave  gentleman.    These  Commu- 
nists have  everjrthlng.    They  have  suav- 
ity when  they  need  suavity,  and  they 
have  a  butcher  knife  when  they  need  a 
butcher  knife.     They  have  what  they 
need.    So  I  asked  him.  "What  did  you  do 
before  you  were  elected  to  this  high  po- 
siUon?-   He  said,  "Well,  to  be  frank  with 
you.  for  the  last  18  years  of  my  life,  be- 
fore I  came  to  this  place,  I  had  been  In 
prison."    I  am  not  sure  where  he  wsls 
imprisoned.    But  he  had  suavity,  and  he 
was  then  presiding  over  the  Parliament 
which  presently  had  before  it  the  great 
responsibility  of  writing  a  new  consti- 
tution for  Italy.    This  constitution  will 
be  voted  on  by  the  people  of  Italy  in  a 
few  months. 

Now,  how  can  these  people,  these 
other  two  gentlemen  who  are  so  strong 
against  communism — ^how  can  they 
fimction  and  how  can  that  government 
function  when  this  man,  the  President 
of  the  Parliament.  Is  an  out-and-out 
confirmed  and  graduate  Communist? 

De  Gasperl.  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy, 
Is  putting  up  a  magnificent  fight  against 
communism.  So  are  most  of  the  other 
officials  of  that  government  so  far  as  they 
can  go.  If  I  had  the  power  to  do  It  to- 
day I  would  give  these  men  every  possi- 
ble encouragement  If  I  could  I  would 
Uke  to  give  them  the  military  power  to 
carry  out  every  order  that  they  would 
want  to  make  to  preserve  order.  We 
have  been  too  easy  with  these  lawless 
Communists.  The  governments  of  Eu- 
rope must  be  encouraged  to  defend  them- 
selves against  these  paid  professional 
gangsters  that  go  from  country  to  coun- 
try fomenting  strikes  and  disorder. 

I«t  us  consider  France.  The  new 
Prime  Minister  there,  Mr.  Schiunan,  Is 
doing  a  magnificent  Job.  His  country  is 
on  the  verge  of  revolution  there  today 
largely  because  their  currency  is  unstable 
and  his  Government  has  been  unstable 
and  the  Commimists  hare  been  gaining 
In  power.    How  can  we  best  help  him 


and  his  people?  We  cannot  do  It  by 
talking  here  in  Congress.  We  must  act. 
It  is  fine  that  we  can  distribute  food 
through  the  Red  Cross,  and  through  any 
other  agency  that  will  do  it.  Nobody  can 
truthfully  discount  the  work  and  the 
effort  of  these  volimteer  agencies.  But 
after  all  this  splendid  work  Is  done  we 
will  have  to  do  that  year  after  year 
unless  we  can  establish  some  strong  gov- 
ernments In  these  countries. 

I  hope  the  Herter  committee,  this  new 
organization,  will  give  special  attention 
to  this  matter  of  rehabUltating  the  coun- 
tries, because  if  we  do  not  do  that,  then 
what  can  we  expect  ?    I  do  not  know  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  war  with  Russia 
immediately.    It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  Russia  is  ready  for  a  war.    But  I 
tell  you  that  Ru.ssian  communism  Is  per- 
sistent.   I  would  like  to  ask  you  this 
Question:   How  does  It  come  that  we 
Americans,  with  the  finest  government 
In  the  world,  and  with  the  finest  philoso- 
phy of  government  in  the  world;  Amer- 
ica, with  the  most  himtianltarlan  peo- 
ple— how  does  It  come  that  we  carmot 
permeate  Russia  with  our  philosophy  of 
government  and  get  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain, while  Russia  can  permeate  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  governmental  philoso- 
phy of  every  other  nation?    There  is  a 
tenacity  in  communism  that  It  does  not 
deserve.    Russia  can  place  her  satellites 
right  In  the  office  of  our  Secretary  of 
State,  right  in  the  chief  offices  of  our 
cities,  and  In  all  the  small  towns  In  the 
United  States.    What  virility  that  phi- 
losophy might  have.    When  you  contrast 
It  with  our  philosophy  you  must  conclude 
that  we  are  right.    They  must  be  wrong. 
Their  philosophy  cannot  be  right.    A 
philosophy  that  wlU  permit  them  to  go 
down  into  one  city  In  southern  Europe 
and  take  out  4.000  people.  Just  steal  4,000 
people  and  take  them  away  where  no- 
body knows  where  they  are.  and  only  400 
of  them  ever  come  back,  where  they  can 
go  out  and  take  a  doctor  returning  from 
visiting  a  patient  and  steal  him  out  and 
nobody  knows  what  became  of  him^  is 
hard  to  understand.    There  Is  a  persist- 
ency In  theh-  philosophy  and  a  persist- 
ency in  action  that  is  pretty  hard  to  com- 
prehend and  understand. 

Here  we  are  the  greatest  NaUon  In  the 
world.  Of  course,  we  do  not  try  to  per- 
meate other  countries.  We  do  not  try 
to  go  behind  the  hron  curtahi  with  our 
philosophy.  We  try  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  hope  that  good  resxUts  will  come 
from  the  power  of  right  over  wrong.  But 
the  situaUon  in  Europe  Is  desperate  when 
we  contemplate  that  minions  of  people 
are  being  terrorized  by  a  much  smaller 
number  of  wicked,  murderous  men. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Bir.  Jdikzhs]  has 
expired. 

Mr.BUXDM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's argimient  Is  very  good,  so  I  take 
pleasure  in  yielding  him  five  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Those  of  you  who  wonder  what  Russia 
Is  going  to  do,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
short  story  of  an  hacldent  that  happ^ed 
ahnost  in  our  presence.  It  is  an  inci- 
dent that  happened  at  Trieste.  Trieste, 
»s  you  know,  is  now  under  the  control 
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of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  a  big  city 
of  about  380.000  people.  The  Trieste 
free  state  is  a  territory  that  nms  about  40 
miles  along  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  about 
10  miles  back.  It  is  now  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  had  5,000  soldiers  sta- 
tioned there  and  the  British  have  5,000 
soldiers,  and  Yugoslavia  is  just  behind  it 
with  240.000  and  maybe  400,000  soldiers. 
On  September  15  Trieste  celebrated  what 
they  called  "Ratification  Day."  They 
had  a  big  celebration.  Italy  had  ratified 
the  treaty  and  that  was  why  they  cele- 
brated Ratification  Day.  We  knew  of 
this  proposed  celebration.  We  thought 
there  might  be  some  trouble  there,  so  we 
made  It  a  point  to  be  there  at  that  time, 
on  the  15th  of  September.  What  did  we 
see?  As  the  evening  shades  came  on,  the 
mobs  commenced  to  form;  people  com- 
menced to  march.  Occasionally  there 
was  a  gim  shot.  There  were  parades  of 
all  kinds;  red  flags,  Italian  flags,  and  all 
kinds  of  flags  unfurled  around  there.  So 
after  a  while  we  went  to  dinner. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  that  hap- 
pened at  that  dinner  and  subsequently 
that  made  me  wonderfully  proud  of  my 
own  country.  A  man  came  In  to  the 
dining  room  and  tapped  an  American 
ofBcial  on  the  shoulder  and  asked  him  to 
absent  himself.  This  man  came  back 
a  little  later  and  said  to  me,  "I  have  to 
go  on  the  Une."  He  was  going  to  be  the 
toaslmaster  at  this  little  dinner  we  were 
having.  He  designated  another  officer 
to  officiate  for  him.  There  were  some 
British  soldiers  there.  Somebody  came 
in  and  touched  a  British  soldier  on  the 
shoulder  and  he  went  out.  That  was  a 
little  before  8  o'clock.  They  went  out 
on  the  Une.  What  took  place  on  the 
line?  The  next  day  I  had  a  chance  to 
talk  to  the  British  general  who  was  the 
commanding  officer  there,  commanding 
our  5,000  troops  and  his  5,000  troops. 
He  told  me  what  took  place.  At  8  o'clock 
that  night  a  soldier  came  to  the  Ameri- 
can lines  and  got  permission  to  see  the 
general.  He  laid  down  to  the  general  a 
written  instrument.  I  have  a  copy  of  it, 
translated  into  English.  It  said,  in  effect, 
"We  would  like  to  come  through  the  lines 
tonight  with  2,000  soldiers  into  Trieste. 
Furthermore,  if  we  cannot  come  with 
your  sanction,  we  are  going  to  come  any- 
way at  midnight."  That  was  the  sub- 
stance of  this  message.  So  the  British 
general  told  me,  in  effect,  "I  tried  to 
reason  with  him.  Of  course,  he  was  only 
just  a  messenger.  He  came  from  Mos- 
cow and  Belgrade.  I  tried  to  reason  with 
him  but  I  could  not  do  that.  Finally,  I 
told  him.  'You  go  back  and  tell  your  su- 
periors, first,  that  you  are  wrong;  you 
have  no  right  to  come  in.  There  has  been 
no  order  of  any  kind  issued  that  gives 
you  this  right,  and  no  change  in  any 
law  that  gives  you  that  right.  Second, 
I  want  you  to  tell  them  that  if  they  at- 
tempt to  come  through,  they  will  have 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  starting  the 
third  world  war.  Tell  them  that  will  be 
their  responsibility;  and,  thiid,  don't  for- 
get to  tell  them  that  when  they  come, 
they  will  not  go  through.'  " 

S3  what  did  he  do?  He  immediately 
got  in  touch  with  his  staff,  and  our  gen- 
eral got  in  touch  with  his  staff  immedi- 
ately and  communicated  with  Washing- 


ton, and  Washington  sent  back  the  In- 
struction to  stand,  and  also  sent  a  pro- 
test to  Belgrade  and  to  Moscow  where  it 
ought  to  go,  from  where  the  message 
came.   The  British  did  the  same  thing. 

About  10:30  that  night  these  messages 
had  all  been  sent  up.  What  took  place 
from  10  o'clock  tUl  midnight  all  along 
that  American  and  British  line?  What 
do  you  suppose  took  place?  Anxiously 
they  waited  until  12  o'clock.  Twelve 
o'clock  came.  What  happened?  Here 
came  the  Yugoslav  soldiers,  thousands  of 
them  with  their  horse-drawn  artillery 
and  their  full  equipment.  They  came  up 
to  an  American  post,  ccmmianded  by  a 
Ueutenant  from  New  York  City.  They 
presented  themselves  with  their  horse- 
drawn  artillery  all  ready  to  force  their 
way  in. 

What  did  the  American  lieutenant  say 
to  them?  "You  shaU  not  pass!"  This 
is  a  sentence  that  will  go  down  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Army  to  add 
luster  to  its  great  record  of  courage  and 
achievement.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
did  not  pass;  they  turned  aroimd  and, 
like  a  coward  in  any  cowardly  maneuver, 
they  marched  back  down  the  hill  with 
all  their  threatening  equipment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  had  at- 
tempted to  pass,  what  would  have  been 
the  result?  What  would  have  been  the 
result  if  they  had  tried  to  pass?  They 
probably  would  have  killed  a  lot  of  our 
soldiers,  and  many  of  them  would  have 
been  killed,  and  we  would  have  been  in  a 
third  world  war.  I  think  that  those  who 
believe  that  Russia  is  not  yet  ready  for 
war  can  get  strength  for  their  new  point 
from  this  incident.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  with  their  superior  force  they  could 
have  come  through,  but  their  retreat  in- 
dicates that  they  are  not  ready  for  an- 
other war.  There  is  Uttle  doubt  that 
these  Yugoslav  soldiers  wanted  to  come 
Into  Trieste  because  they  had  already 
prearranged  a  great  strike.  I  believe 
that  our  Army  had  practically  antici- 
pated their  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  two  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  The  Commu- 
nists' headquarters  had  sent  into  Trieste 
a  number  of  its  most  efficient  trouble- 
makers. They  had  a  big  strike  all  ar- 
ranged for  the  next  day.  The  big  strike 
was  carried  out  the  next  day  with  much 
confusion  and  disorder.  If  they  had 
gotten  their  army  into  Trieste  these 
2,000  soldiers  no  doubt  would  have  taken 
over  the  banks  and  they  would  have 
taken  over  all  the  public  buildings.  They 
would  have  said  that  because  of  the  con- 
fusion it  was  wise  for  them  to  take 
over  the  city.  They  would  have  taken 
charge  of  Trieste  and  after  that  they 
would  said  said:  "Trieste  belongs  to  us." 
But  they  did  not  do  It,  they  did  not  come 
in.  All  of  which  is  a  great  compliment 
to  the  courage  of  our  soldiers  and  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause. 

Then,  too,  we  went  down  in  Greece. 
We  were  up  in  the  moimtains  where  the 
guerrillas  were  carrying  on  their  coward- 
ly terrorism.  From  all  indications  Com- 
munists do  not  want  to  come  in  and  taice 
over  Greece.    They  want  rather  to  ter* 


rorize  the  people.  Let  me  give  you  an 
Instance  of  what  I  mean.  Our  party  saw 
a  yoimg  girl  about  15  years  of  age  who 
had  been  approached  by  a  few  of  these 
guerrillas  who  asked  her  where  her 
brother  was.  Her  brother  had  Joined 
the  army  or  had  in  some  way  associated 
himself  against  the  guerrillas,  but  slie 
did  not  want  to  give  away  his  where- 
abouts. She  said:  "I  do  not  know  where 
he  is."  And  then  what  do  you  suppose 
they  did  to  this  little  girl?  It  is  a  rather 
delicate  thing  to  talk  about,  but  I  think 
I  will  tell  you  anyway.  They  cut  off  one 
of  her  breasts  and  went  away.  Such 
cruelty  could  not  be  practiced  by  none 
but  beasts.  Why  did  they  do  this  cruel 
act?  To  terrorize  the  people,  to  scare 
them  off  of  their  farms  into  the  cities 
where  today  thousands  of  them  are  hid- 
den down  there  in  the  cities,  and  we  are 
feeding  them,  we  are  taking  care  of 
them— great  crowds  of  them.  And  I  saw 
a  niunber  of  incidents  there  that  made 
me  very  proud  of  our  own  country.  I 
went  into  several  of  the  camps,  and  In 
one  of  the  camps  I  said:  "I  see  you  have 
some  new  babies  In  here."  I  was  told: 
"Yes,  we  do.  we  have  been  here  11  months 
and  some  tebies  have  come." 

I  asked:  "How  many  people  have  died 
since  you  have  been  here?"  And  the 
answer  was  that  not  a  single  person  had 
died  in  any  of  the  camps  that  I  visited 
that  have  been  supervised  by  Americans. 

I  was  talking  with  one  fellow  In  one 
of  the  large  crowds  trying  to  find  out 
what  he  did  when  he  got  bugs  and  lice  on 
him  and  in  his  hair.  He  could  not  tm- 
derstand me  and  I  could  not  understand 
him,  but  finally  by  making  signs  he  got 
the  drift  of  what  I  was  trjdng  to  say  to 
him.  He  shouted  gleefully,  "We  got 
DDT,  we  got  DDT."  He  understood  me 
and  I  understood  him.  I  thought  tliat 
certainly  that  was  distinctively  Ameri- 
can, and  I  was  proud  of  it.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  saw  noth- 
ing in  Europe  that  made  me  ashamed  of 
my  country.  Our  coimtry  became  great 
by  doing  big  things.  We  must  proceed 
with  honor  and  courage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  O'nio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  ROGEBS]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  words  of  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
commander  in  chief  of  our  occupation 
forces,  "America  Is  at  the  crossroads." 
Let  me  assert  that  we  are  In  the  most 
critical  and  most  serious  conditions  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  If  there  was 
ever  a  time  in  our  history  when  we  needed 
leadership  and  when  we  needed  states- 
men, that  time  is  now.  We  need  think- 
ers and  not  hollerers;  which  recalls  the 
occasion  when  two  men  went  to  a  po- 
htical gathering  and  after  haranguing 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  one  said  to  the 
other,  "Now  what  do  you  think?** 
Whereupon,  the  other  replied.  "Think, 
hell,  I  did  not  come  here  to  think,  I  came 
here  to  holler." 

As  a  prelude  to  my  remarks  on  the 
legislation  now  before  us,  I  trust  that  in 
the  consideration  of  this  measure  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  not  forget  our 
obligations  and  responsibiUties  to  our 
kome  people  who  zieed  aid  aad  who  need 
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In  my  State  of  Forlda  In 

It  months  ve  hare  suttent  millions 

and  miUioos  of  dollars  of  damage  by  rea- 
•oa  ol  hurricanes  and  floods.  The  life 
MVtDSi  of  many  of  our  peopl<  In  this 
area  have  been  wiped  out.  Th  ire  have 
alM>  been  floods  and  disasters  in  he  Mis- 
liHlppi  and  Missouri  Valleys  an(  fires  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  As  a  result  of  these 
catastrophes  vast  areas  have  bee  i  devas- 
tated and  much  suffering  hu  ieen  ex- 
perienced. The  peoples  of  these  areas 
are  entitled  to  relief  and  it  is  u  proper 
piaee  for  Federal  intervention  a  nd  Fed- 
eta]  aid — assistance  and  relie:  should 
certainly  talce  precedence  In  th<  se  areas 
to  any  foreign  country  for  rei  ef  from 
■tery  and  suffering. 

Our  American  dtixens  who  hive  suf- 
fered from  these  disasters  over  which 
they  had  no  control  should  be  )ur  first 
consideration  In  the  distribution  of  re- 
lief funds.  We  should  deal  hone  ;tly  with 
our  own  people  before  we  deal  ge  lerously 
with  foreigners.  While  we  belies  e  in  for- 
eign missions,  home  missions  Is  our  first 
consideration. 

Believing  in  this  philosophy.  :  did.  on 
the  first  day  of  this  session,  iiitroduce 
House  Joint  Resolution  257  prov  ding  for 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  the 
relief  and  rehabUtation  of  the  victims 
of  the  flood  and  hiuricanes  wlich  oc- 
curred in  the  State  of  Florida  during 
September  and  October  1947.  aid  as  a 
result  of  which  President  Truman  pro- 
claimed a  state  of  emergency. 

My  first  allegiance,  therefor*,  is  for 
domestic  rehef.  reconstruction,  and  re- 
liabilitation  which  includes  not  >nly  my 
State  but  the  great  State  of  Ma  Ine  and 
the  areas  In  the  Mississippi  and  ilissourl 
Valleys.  Such  aid  will  restore  <  ur  peo- 
ple to  a  condiUon  of  stability  wh  :re  they 
can  again  become  taxpayers  aid  pro- 
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I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
letter  received  this  morning 

W.  C.  Shepperd.  of  Boynton 

who  is  77  years  of  age  and  whos< 
75  years,  reading  as  follows: 

THe  bxuTlcan*  winds  destroyed 
•ens  at  orange  and  grapefrait  tree  i 
was  the  only  source  of  income  left  u 

Wt  an  looking  to  our  own  Go 

do  something  for  its  people  who 

a  result  of  something  over  which  wi 
control.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is 
tiar  as  aiding  those  in  need  In  oth^r 
tries,  we  who  are  tazpajers.  tboug! 
fully  m  accord  with  this  being  doqe 
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Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  _ 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  thl : 
ure  now  before  us  which  is  to 
world  peace  and  the  general  welf  ire 
tlonal  interest,  and  foreign  polic. 
United  States  by  providing  aid  to 
fordfn  countries.    This  is  not  a 
BMtter;  it  Is  not  a  political  problem 
it  li  tn  economical  problem.    A 
which  vitally  affects  the  welfare' 

-Nation,  not  only  today  but  

It  it  mlso  a  measure  looking  towart 

Ing  us  out  of  a  chaotic  and  ^ 

dltlon  back  to  the  road,  of  peacE 
not  a  relief  nor  is  It  a  purely 
tartan  measure.    It  is  an  enlij 
self-interest  on  the  part  of  this 
■ml  it  Is  a  measure  that  will 
create  ■  eondttton  that  will 
cwmtry  an  o|)poctunlty  to  save 
the  long  run  and  to  create  coilditioos 
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that  win  make  possible  the  maintenance 
of  free  governments  in  western  Europe, 
and  certainly  we  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
personal  interest  in  preserving  and  main- 
taining free  governments  in  Europe.  It 
is  an  appropriation  of  dollars  now  In- 
stead of  bullets  later — in  short,  a  na- 
tional security  measure. 

I  had  the  opportimity,  as  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  of  going  over  to  Europe  this 
summer.  I  visited  Austria.  France, 
Italy,  and  other  European  countries  and 
obseired  economic  conditions  as  well  as 
the  political  conditions  of  these  coun- 
tries. We  observed  that  Russia  was  not 
only  not  cooperating  with  our  country, 
Frsince.  and  Britain,  but  was  obstructing 
and  blocking  every  move  looking  toward 
stabilization,  rehabilitation,  and  a  re- 
turn to  peace.  Russia  was  exerting 
every  means  at  her  ccmunand  to  continue 
a  state  of  confusion,  instability,  and 
chaos.  Russia's  policy  seems  to  be  "if 
we  can  keep  them  in  a  state  of  confusion 
we.  the  Russians,  can  overrun  Europe." 
I  observed  that  communism  was  fast 
permeating  some  of  these  European 
cotmtries. 

I  came  back  to  this  country  convinced 
that  there  is  only  one  of  three  policies 
that  our  country  can  adopt  in  dealing 
with  our  present  economic  condition  a'ad 
possibly  getting  back  on  the  road  to 
peace.  I  went  all  over  my  district  within 
the  past  60  days  and  talked  and  dis- 
cussed these  three  proposals  and  I  had 
the  finest  response  from  my  people  that 
I  ever  had  from  any  speech  that  I  have 
made.  The  three  courses  are  as  follows: 
We  can  withdraw  our  forces  from 
European  soil  and  we  can  withdraw  all 
aid,  saying  to  the  nations  of  Europe: 
"We  have  already  sacrificed  350  000  of 
the  manhood  of  our  country,  we  have 
already  given  you  over  $300,000,000,000, 
we  have  depleted  our  national  resources 
to  a  sum  you  cannot  calculate,  and  we 
have  suffered  losses  in  the  way  of 
wounded  and  incapacitated  men  around 
750.000.  We  say  to  you  we  are  going 
back  to  America  and  we  are  going  to 
attend  to  our  Internal  affairs  and  let  you 
Europeans  go  ccanmunistic  or  do  any- 
thing else  you  want  to  do.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  us.** 

Can  we  afford  to  do  that?  Can  we 
withdraw?  After  the  sacrifice  this 
country  has  made,  can  we  withdra'jv  into 
oar  shell  as  we  did  in  the  last  war  and 
say:  "Go  your  way.  We  are  going  home 
and  attend  to  our  own  business." 
Should  we  do  this,  it  is  my  belief.  Russia 
would  overrun  Europe  in  less  than  30 
days'  time.  Do  you  want  to  pursue  that 
course?    I  do  not  think  you  do. 

The  other  course  is  this:  We  can  issue 
an  ultimatum  to  Russia,  and  say.  "O^t 
out  of  central  and  western  Europe  •* 
And  we  can  back  that  up  by  force,  and 
with  the  atomic  bomb,  if  necessary.  It 
would  cost  not]  millions  but  billions  for 
another  war  and  civilization  would  be 
destroyed.  But  who  wants  war?  There 
Is  not  a  Member  in  this  House  today  who 
wants  war. 

Let  me  read  you  some  statistics  on 
What  wars  cost.  Let  us  go  into  this  mat- 
ter a  little  further  and  examine  the  cas- 
ualty figures  for  the  first  and  second 
wars. 


In  World  War  I  the  total  casualties  for 
all  belligerents  amounted  to  eight  and 
(me-half  million  who  were  killed  or  who 
died.  More  than  21.000.000  were  woimd- 
ed  and  nearly  4,000,000  were  taken  pris- 
oner or  were  missing.  Of  the  United 
States  troops,  126,000  were  killed  or 
died,  234.000  were  wounded,  and  4.500 
were  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing.  The 
toll  for  the  Second  World  War  was  even 
more  staggering.  Porty-flve  million 
members  of  the  military  or  civilian  pop- 
ulations were  either  killed,  wounded,  or 
among  the  missing.  The  total  casual- 
ties, including  dead,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing, for  the  United  States  reached 
1.135,054  as  of  June  30.  1946  Florida 
contributed  3,500  of  this  number.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
such  an  unstable  peace  as  we  have  been 
able  to  achieve  thus  far. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  In  lives,  there  is 
the  not  inconsiderable  burden  of  the 
financial  cost.  Involved  in  a  computa- 
tion of  the  total  cost  of  a  war  are  not  only 
the  strictly  military  expenditures  but 
also  those  factors  which  are  known  as 
the  continuing  costs.  These  Include  such 
items  as  pensions,  care  for  veterans,  and 
Interest  on  war  debts,  which  continue  for 
many  years  after  hostilities  have  ceased. 
For  instance,  the  last  pensioner  of  the 
War  of  1812  has  just  been  removed  from 
the  pension  rolls  during  the  last  year  or 
two.  The  Spanish- American  War  cost  us 
$582,000,000  in  military  expenditures,  but 
has  cost  us  more  than  two  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  in  coatinuing  costs.  Up 
until  June  30. 1945.  World  War  I  had  cost 
the  United  States  $74,000,000,000.  of 
which  only  $31,000,000,000  could  be 
classed  as  military  expenditures.  In  1945 
we  paid  out  $312,000,000.  in  continuing 
costs  of  the  First  World  War.  and  the 
figm-e  is  still  rising  each  year.  World 
W?.r  n  costs  have  already  reached  nearly 
$400,000,000,000.  It  Is  estimated  that  by 
June  30,  1948,  the  continuing  costs  will 
have  exceeded  the  military  cost,  and  the 
total  cost  is  expected  to  reach  $700,000.- 
000,000  by  1972.  You  can  see  where  a 
large  part  of  every  dollar  you  pay  in  taxes 
must  go  for  many  years  to  come.  In  cit- 
ing some  of  the  figures  dealing  with  the 
cost  of  war,  I  am  not  implying  in  any  way 
that  we  should  have  remained  on  the 
side  lines.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  participate  in 
order  that  onr  own  country  might  con- 
tinue to  be  free.  But  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  the  cost  of  war  is  extremely  high 
and  that  it  is  a  cost  which  we  can  afford 
only  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our 
democracy  and  our  national  existence. 

Now.  we  do  not  want  war.  If  aid  to 
Europe,  and  to  these  countries  we  are 
now  considering,  will  prevent  another 
war.  If  that  will  keep  down  the  threat  of 
war.  do  you  not  know  that  it  is  to  your 
Interest  and  do  you  not  know  that  It  Is 
to  the  national  Interest  for  this  House 
to  consider  favorably  this  legislation? 

Now.  here  is  the  last  course.  The  last 
course  is  that  we  can  give  economic  aid 
or  assistance  to  European  nations.  You 
can  call  It  the  Marshall  phm.  you  can 
call  It  the  Kennedy  plan,  you  can  call  It 
any  other  plan  you  want  to,  but  some 
kind  of  aid  seems  to  be  the  only  road  we 
can  travel  at  this  time,  and  it  Is  up  to 
you.    You  have  either  got  to  withdraw 
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your  forces  from  Europe  and  tell  them 
good-bye  or  you  have  to  come  in  with  a 
foreign  policy  to  be  prepared  for  war, 
and,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Short]  said  in  the  House  the  other 
day,  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  it.  George  Washington  said  that  the 
be:'  way  for  peace  is  to  be  prepared. 
We  have  got  to  do  it.  Irrespective  of  what 
method  we  pursue.  We  have  got  to  be 
prepared  for  national  defense. 

Those  are  the  three  courses,  and  those 
are  the  only  three  open  to  this  country. 
Now,  if  any  man  has  any  other  course 
that  he  would  pursue.  I  would  like  to 
hear  him.  Those  are  the  three  courses 
as  I  see  it:  Withdrawal,  declare  war.  or 
,10  ahead  and  give  economic  aid.  Now, 
all  of  us  are  against  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Everyone  in  this  House 
is  against  it.  but  sometimes  you  get  into 
a  position  where  a  policy  may  be  the 
best  one  you  can  pursue,  even  if  you  dis- 
like it.  That  is  our  situation  today.  It 
is  up  to  this  House  whether  in  this  seri- 
ous time  politics  shall  be  thrown  in  the 
basket.  Do  not  vote  for  or  against  this 
measure  because  it  might  be  popular 
brck  home;  vote  for  it  according  to  your 
conscience.  Let  your  conscience  be  your 
guide.  Vote  for  it  because  it  looks  as  if 
this  is  the  only  hope  of  salvation  if  what 
we  hear  of  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
Europe  is  true. 

If  I  were  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Short],  I  would  quote  you  some 
scripture.    I  would  say: 

There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  In- 
creaseth. 

That  is  a  fine  text  for  a  sermon,  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  Dewey  preach  on  it. 
It  might  look  as  if  we  were  scattei  ing  the 
dollars  all  over  Europe,  yet  when  the  sum 
total  of  the  result  is  added  up  you  will 
see  that  we  have  increased  in  stature,  we 
have  increased  in  power,  and  we  have  in- 
creased in  the  opinion  and  the  minds  of 
the  European  nations  who  today  are 
looking  for  leadership  to  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  We  are  enjoying  today  the 
greatest  period  of  prosperity  we  have  ever 
enjoyed,  with  from  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  billions  of  Income 
and  with  the  taxes  coming  Into  the 
coffers  of  this  Nation  amounting  to  from 
forty  to  forty-five  billions.  Yet  some  of 
us  are  taking  the  dollar,  silver,  to  place 
on  the  glass  so  we  can  see  only  ourselves. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  think  seriously;  it  is 
time  for  us  to  do  a  little  praying,  yea, 
much  praying,  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
suggested  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. These  are  serious  times.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  or  not  we  shall  give  as- 
sistance to  the  European  countries  who 
are  in  dire  need  is  upon  you.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  may  mean  the  difference 
between  chaos  and  order;  it  may  mean 
the  difference  between  democracy  and 
communism;  it  may  mean  the  difference 
between  freedom  of  choice  and  totalitar- 
ianism. The  sum  that  we  vote  here  may 
mean  the  difference  between  war  and 
peace.  It  Is  worth  taking  the  chance  of 
providing  aid  at  this  time,  recognizing, 
as  I  said,  that  we  are  not  minimizing  our 
obligations  and  our  responsibiUtles  to  the 
home  people  who  are  in  need. 


Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]. 
\ 

THK  WRTS  AND  WHZaSPOSES  OF  TBI 
MAKSHALL  PLAN 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mess 
in  Europe  today  is  largely  of  our  own 
making.  It  stems  from  the  appeasement 
policy  of  the  "indispensable  man"  who 
headed  this  Nation  for  thirteen  long  years 
and  directed  our  foreign  relations  during 
that  time.  As  evidence  in  support  of  this 
statement  I  offer  the  following  facts  that 
have  now  become  history. 

President  Roosevelt  made  a  very  costly 
mistake  when  he  sided  with  Stalin 
against  Churchill  in  deciding  the  strat- 
egy for  the  invasion  of  Europe.  Church- 
ill pleaded  for  the  invasion  of  the  Con- 
tinent through  "its  soft  underbelly," 
marching  up  through  the  Balkans  in- 
stead of  through  Prance.  Stalin  wanted 
the  invasion  made  through  France  so 
that  the  Russian  armies  could  overrun 
the  eastern  part  of  Germany  and  the 
Balkan  countries.  President  Roosevelt 
agreed  to  Stalin's  proposal  and  thus  gave 
Stalin  his  opportimity  to  overrun  and 
control  the  whole  of  eastern  Europe. 

Following  up  this  mistake  President 
Roosevelt  made  another  very  serious  and 
costly  mistake  when  he  agreed  with 
Stalin  and  Churchill  to  divide  Germany 
into  four  zones  of  occupation,  each  zone 
to  be  governed  or  controlled  by  one  of 
four  victorious  nations,  thus  dividing  the 
German  economy  into  four  different  seg- 
ments. When  later  he  accepted  the  Mor- 
genthau  plan  for  postwar  Germany — a 
plan  to  make  Germany  into  a  pastoral 
nation,  "a  nation  of  potato  growers" — the 
German  people's  postwar  condition  was 
made  impossible.  To  pay  for  these  mis- 
takes we  have  spent  during  the  past  2 
years  $500,000,000  to  keep  Germany  from 
starving.  The  burden  will  get  heavier 
when  Britain  pulls  out  of  Germany,  as  it 
is  reported  she  intends  to  do.  Because  of 
the  mistakes  made  by  our  leaders  in  try- 
ing to  appease  Stalin  we  now  have  to  sup- 
port our  defeated  enemy.  As  Lswis  H. 
Brown,  president  of  Johns -Manville 
Corp.,  said  in  his  excellent  report  on  the 
German  situation: 

The  decision  of  President  Roosevelt  to  stop 
the  forward  push  of  the  western  Allied  armies 
untU  the  Russian  armies  from  the  east  could 
take  eastern  Germany  and  reach  Berlin  was 
one  of  the  most  fateful  mistakes  of  the  war, 
and  it  may  well  have  repercussions  in  the 
pages  of  history  yet  to  be  written. 

Eastern  Germany,  now  under  Russian 
control,  is  the  bread  basket  of  Germany. 
With  this  in  Russian  hands,  how  can 
western  Germany,  the  industrial  Ruhr, 
feed  itself?  Because  of  this  mistake  of 
Roosevelt's,  Stalin  now  holds  the  bread 
basket  of  Germany  and  we  supply  the 
bread  line  of  Germany.  In  destroying 
the  German  Industrial  system  we  de- 
stroyed the  whole  economy  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  made  another  mis- 
take when  we  subsidized  and  underwrote 
the  Socialist  program  to  nationalize 
British  industry.  It  has  not  worked. 
Great  Britain  is  worse  off  today  finan- 
cially, economically,  and  socially  than 
she  was  at  the  close  of  the  war.  She  is 
more  ready  today  to  embrace  communism 
than  ever  before.   In  fact,  she  has  already 


taken  the  initial  step  under  her  labor 
government. 

We  made  a  further  mistake  when  we 
drafted  and  ratified  the  Italian  treaty— > 
a  treaty  that  places  Italy  at  the  mercy 
of  her  Communist  neighbor,  Yugoslavia, 
whose  dictator,  Tito,  is  a  Charley  Mc- 
Carthy for  Stalin.  Under  this  treaty  we 
strip  Italy  of  her  military  strength  and 
force  her  to  pay  to  Russia  and  Yugoslavia 
a  war  indemnity  of  $225,000,000— which 
we  will  have  to  pay  since  Italy  is  unable 
to  do  so. 

Another  very  grievous  mistake  was 
made  when  Stalin's  armies  had  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  when  Moscow  was  in 
danger  of  capture,  when  Stalingrad  was 
surrounded  and  being  demolished  and 
President  Roosevelt  did  not  require  defi- 
nite assurances  from  Russia  as  to  her 
postwar  policies  before  he  agreed  to 
bolster  up  the  Russian  defense  with  $11,- 
000.000.000  worth  of  lend-lease  war  ma- 
terials, without  which  Russia  could  not 
have  turned  the  tide  of  war.  Why  Roose- 
velt did  not  require  assurances  as  to  post- 
war policies  at  that  time  poses  an  inter- 
esting question.  Was  it  from  lack  of  fore- 
sight or  was  it  because  of  the  influence  of 
Communists  and  Communist  sympathiz- 
ers that  held  high  and  influential  posi- 
tions in  his  administration?  But.  what- 
ever the  reason,  the  failure  to  demand 
assurances  at  that  time  as  insurance 
against  inimical  actions  later  on  was  an 
oversight  that  has  been  a  costly  one. 

As  a  result  of  these  mistakes  we  have 
thrown  away  in  two  short  years  almost 
every  advantage  America  won  In  the 
war,  trying  unsuccessfully  to  appease 
Stalin.  These  mistakes  have  already 
cost  us  more  than  twenty  billions  of  dol- 
lars since  hostilities  ceased  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  estimated  the  Marshall  plan 
will  cost  us  at  least  $25,000,000,000  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  order  to  get  a  clear 
picture  of  the  mess  we  have  made  In  Eu- 
rope, we  must  understand  the  following 
facts  concerning  the  economic  life  of 
Europe. 

The  Industrial  heart  of  Germany  for 
many  years  before  the  war  was  the  hub 
of  European  industrial  activity.  Around 
this  "hub"  the  economic  life  of  all  Eu- 
rope revolved.  Under  the  Morgenthau 
plan  we  destroyed  the  "industrial  heart" 
of  Germany,  so  there  Is  no  longer  any 
hub  around  which  European  Industrial 
and  economic  life  can  revolve.  As  a  re- 
sult Europe  is  flat  on  her  back — Indus- 
trially, economically,  flnancially,  and  po- 
litically. Because  the  European  nations 
are  In  such  a  prostrate  condition,  StaUn 
now  has  a  golden  opportunity  to  commu- 
nize  the  whole  of  Europe.  He  planned 
it  that  way  and  our  leaders  were  foolish 
enough,  shortsighted  enough,  to  agree 
to  his  plans. 

We  now  propose  to  correct  with  the 
Marshall  plan,  if  possible,  the  mistakes 
we  made  when  we  adopted  the  Morgen- 
thau plan  and  divided  the  German  econ- 
omy Into  four  segments.  The  Marshall 
plan,  if  adopted,  will  provide  during  the 
next  5  years  some  $25,000,000,000  worth 
of  needed  materials,  such  as  coal,  steel, 
machinery,  railroad  equipment,  trucks, 
factory  equipment,  food — materials  that 
are  In  short  supply  here — to  put  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  back  upofji  their  feet  to 
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that  thej  may  oocc  acain  supp<  rt  tbem- 
•elves.  The  hope  Is  that  by  d  ring  this 
we  vlil  preTcnt  them  from  faling  ric- 
tiou  to  the  Commuzilst  octopus 

The  MarshaU  plan.  If  adop  «d.  wlU 
also  mean  that  tlie  American  Jixpayer 
will  continue  to  pay  the  presmt  high 
wartime  taxes  and  perhaps  baire  them 
iDcreaaed.  However,  the  grea  «st  im- 
pact of  the  Marshall  plan  wil  be  felt 
by  us  in  present  scarce  goods  I  ecoming 
more  scarce  and  present  hig  i  prices 
gaing  higher  and  higher.  Vlth  the 
Mlortion  of  the  Marshal]  plan  w  >  Ameri- 
caas  must  continue  to  pay  for  he  mis- 
takes made  by  oiir  leaders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  further  evidence 
of  the  mistakes  we  have  made  in  Eu- 
rope. I  offer  the  folloamg  facts  (  oncem- 
ing  the  situation  in  both  Englind  and 
Prance  today. 

Before  the  war  Great  Brital  i  mined 
40  percent  more  coal  than  she  n  eeded  so 
she  exported  this  surplus  coal  Lo  other 
countries  and  exchanged  it  foi  needed 
food  supplies.  Today  under  Great 
Britain's  Labor  Gove.Timent  th  s  output 
of  the  coal  mines  of  Great  Briti  dn  is  40 
percent  less  than  her  own  need  ;.  so  she 
has  to  buy  this  extra  coal  from  us  with 
the  dollars  we  hand  over  to  h  r.  The 
British  coal  miner  works  5  diys  per 
wtA  and  5' 2  hours  per  day.  naking  a 
workweek  of  27 'a  hours.  He  refuses  to 
work  longer  hours.  The  Amerii  an  coal 
miner  works  40  hours  per  we<  c.  The 
British  coal  miner  produces  an  average 
of  1  ton  of  coal  per  day.  The  A  nerican 
coal  miner  produces  an  average  of  5  to 
«  tons  of  coal  per  day.  Should  the 
American  miner  be  taxed  to  h<  Ip  sup- 
port the  British  miner  when  tin  British 
miner  refuses  to  work  more  thin  274 
hours  per  week?  There  is  plent]  of  coal 
In  England  and  in  Europe  if  the  miners 
there  will  only  dig  it 

France  is  short  of  bread.    We  ire  told 
this  siiortage  is  the  result  of  bad  leather 
conditions  last  spring  and  a  part  al  crop 
failure.    However,  that  is  not  tie  only 
reason   for   the  shortage   of   bi  ead  In 
Prance  today.    The  French  farm  ;r  knew 
la&t  fail  that  the  fixed  governmei  it  price 
for  wheat  was  so  low  that  it  wc  aid  not 
pay  him  to  plant  his  usual  acreage  in 
wheat    80  he  let  a  sizable  portio  1  of  his 
wheat  acreage— about  1.000.000  acres- 
go  into  grass,  and  the  wheat  tha   he  did 
plant  and  harvest  he  refused  to  sell  on 
the  market  at  the  government  coi  itrolled 
price,  preferring  to  feed  it  to  liirestock 
which  he  caa  sell  on  the  black  1  aarket 
Not  only  la  the  French  farmer  cutting 
down  on  the  production  of  badly  needed 
bread  grains,  but  the  French    actory 
worker  is  also  cutting  down  on  t  «  pro- 
duction of  badly  needed  manuf  ctured 
goods.    The  French  factory  work  »r.  fol- 
lowing Communist  leadership,  rel  uses  to 
work  more  than  54  hours  a  daj  and  5 
daya  per  week.    By  refusing  Ui  work 
longer    hours    the    factory    worter    In 
Prance  la  holding  down  the  pnx  uction 
of  badly  needed  manufactured  articles, 
thus  creating  shortages  that  they  expect 
us  to  supply. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  ai  eedlng 
QP  production— the  Russian  way  1  nd  the 
Ainerlcan  way.  The  Russian  wa  r  is  to 
use  force;  the  American  way  is  1  0  pro- 


vide proper  Incentives  to  stimulate  per- 
sonal initiative.  Neither  England  nor 
France  apply  force,  as  yet.  but  the  Social- 
ist government  of  each  has  removed  per- 
sonal  incentive  and  destroyed  personal 
initiative.  They  are,  therefore.  In  des- 
perate straits  and  are  calling  for  aid  in 
the  form  of  gifts  and  unscciired  loans. 
Should  we  help  people  who  will  not  help 
themselves?  Can  the  United  States  sup- 
port the  world  in  the  style  to  which  it 
would  like  to  get  accustomed? 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  picture  of  our  blun- 
ders In  Europe  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  discussion  of  cur  present  at- 
titude toward  Spain,  an  attitude  in- 
spired and  generated  by  the  Communist 
sjTnpathizers  that  have  been  lodged  in 
the  State  Department  for  the  past  12 
years.  This  Infiltration  of  Communists 
in  the  State  Department,  sonve  of  them 
occupying  policy-making  positions,  was 
pointed  out  8  years  ago  by  Martin  Dies 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  but  nothing  was  done 
about  it  then  because  the  New  Deal  was 
closely  tied  up  with  the  Communists  in 
what  might  be  called  an  unholy  alliance. 
As  a  result  of  this  Communist  influence 
in  the  State  Department,  our  present  at- 
titude toward  Spain  is  about  as  follows: 

Our  State  Department  says: 

SaUafactory  pollUcal  and  economic  rela- 
Ucru  are  not  poeslble  as  long  aa  the  Franco 
regime  remain*  In  power.  No  loans  or  cred- 
its by  the  United  States  are  being  considered 
for  Spain. 

To  justify  this  attitude  toward  Spain. 
State  Department  oflSclals  claim  our  at- 
titude toward  the  Franco  government 
results  from  the  fact  that  "Italian  and 
German  aggressors  assisted  the  Franco 
regime  in  its  rise  to  power." 

Have  we  forgotten  that  Stalin  took  an 
active  part  In  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
l&36-3d,  that  he  recrxiited  several  thou- 
sand American  youths  on  American  soil, 
seciired  fraudulent  passports  for  them, 
called  them  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Bri- 
gade, and  sent  them  to  fight  in  Spain, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
Sutes?  Have  we  forgotten  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  persuaded  Franco  to  re- 
main neutral  when  we  planned  the  inva- 
sion of  Africa,  giving  Franco  the  as- 
surance that  "Spain  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  United  Nations'? 

What  have  we  got  against  Franco  that 
does  not  go  double  for  Stalin?  We  do 
not  have  to  admire  the  dictatorship  In 
Spain,  but  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  Franco  has  not  done  any  harm  to 
other  naUons.  The  Stalin  dicUtorship 
in  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  confusion  and  chaos 
resulting  from  the  war  to  vastly  extend 
its  power  to  other  nations  and  to  force 
subservience  upon  them. 

Competent  authorities  agree  that  the 
fall  of  Franco  would  lead  to  the  seizing 
of  Spain  by  the  Communists.  A  Com- 
munist Spain  would  go  far  to  assure  a 
Communist  Prance  and  a  Communist 
luly.  Is  that  what  our  State  Depart- 
ment wants?  Is  that  In  line  with  Presi- 
dent Tnunan's  announced  policy  of 
blocking  commiuiism's  further  expan- 
sion in  Europe?  Why  hand  out  billions 
In  Europe  to  block  c<xnmunism  on  the 
one  hand  and  encourage  the  spread  of 


communism  on  the  other?  President 
Truman  and  his  State  Department  had 
better  get  together. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  keeping  our  mis- 
takes in  mind  and  facing  realistically 
the  situation  In  Europe  that  has  result- 
ed from  those  mistakes — what  does  the 
Marshall  plan  offer? 

First  There  can  be  no  Industrial  re- 
covery in  Europe  unless  a  change  is  made 
in  our  attitude  toward,  and  our  treat- 
ment of.  Germany.  The  Marshall  plan 
makes  no  provision  for  such  a  change. 

Second.  Socialist  controls  in  both  Eng- 
land and  Prance  take  away  all  Incentive 
from  the  workers  of  those  nations  to 
produce  at  capacity,  and  those  Socialist 
controls  also  place  shackles  upon  busi- 
ness and  industry.  This  must  be 
changed  before  economic  recovery  can 
be  attained,  but  the  Marshall  plan  makes 
no  provision  for  changing  that  situation, 
for  supplying  individual  Incentive,  nor 
for  removing  the  shackles  from  busi- 
ness or  Industry.  Under  socialism  in 
both  England  and  France  workers  get 
less  for  their  work,  production  is  reduced 
In  both  quantity  and  quality,  and  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  has  soared  higher 
and  higher. 

What  the  Marshall  plan  offers,  there- 
fore, is  not  relief  for  the  distressed,  not 
succor  for  the  hungry,  nor  shelter  for 
the  ill-housed  and  ill-clothed,  but  rather 
a  modernization  of  European  industry, 
accompanied  by  social  and  economic  rev- 
olution. Do  we  want  to  take  part  in 
that  program  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  average 
American  Is  a  charitable  person,  I  be- 
lieve he  is  perfectly  willing  to  feed  the 
hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  provide 
shelter  for  the  homeless — always  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  need  can  be 
shown,  that  the  needy  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  take  care  of  their  own 
needs,  and  that  we  can  extend  the  aid 
without  ruin  to  ourselves.  This  is  not 
true  in  the  present  Instance.  There- 
fore I  propose  that  in  the  place  of  the 
Marshall  plan  we  do  the  following: 

First.  Give  Europe  such  emergency  aid 
as  is  urgently  needed. 

Second.  Encourage  free  enterprise  in 
Europe,  thereby  enabling  men  who  are 
willing  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
to  do  so. 

Third.  Unshackle  that  part  of  the 
German  economy  that  is  not  under  Rus- 
sian control  so  that  the  German  people 
can  again  reestablish  themselves  on  a 
sound  economic  basis. 

Fourth.  Encourage  private  loans  to 
European  Industrialists  on  a  sound  busi- 
ness basis,  requiring  proper  collateral. 
This  I  have  been  assured  can  be  done, 
and  as  evidence  of  same  we  have  some 
$20,000,000,000  worth  of  European  Invest- 
ments or  holdings  in  the  United  States 
that  could  be  used  as  collateral. 

Fifth.  See  to  it  that  when  emergency 
relief  is  given  to  Europe  It  shall  go  direct 
to  the  needy,  and  shall  not  go  as  all  re- 
lief heretofore  provided  has  gone;  name- 
ly, to  the  governments  of  Europe  to  be 
sold  by  them  at  black-market  prices  to 
their  people  who  are  able  to  pay  those 
prices.  The  money  thus  received  for  the 
goods  has  been  placed  In  the  government 
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coffers  to  maintain  it  in  power  and  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  millions  of  gov- 
ernment employees  that  the  Socialist 
regime  deems  necessary.  The  American 
people  have  not  been  told  and  therefore 
they  do  not  know  that  practically  all 
relief  to  Europe  furnished  by  us  so  far. 
^  including  UNRRA  relief,  has  been  dis- 
posed of  in  this  manner  and  very  little 
of  it  has  actually  been  used  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  relieve  the  distressed.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  American  emergency 
relief  shall  go  direct  to  the  needy  as  a 
gift. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  American 
way  of  doing  things.  That  Is  the  way 
Hoover  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
handled  relief  after  the  First  World  War. 
That  is  the  way  we  can  help  those  who 
want  to  help  themselves,  and  are  will- 
ing to  do  their  utmost  to  help  them- 
selves. But  that  is  not  what  is  proposed 
under  the  Marshall  plan.  Not  one  of 
these  things  Is  Included  as  a  part  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  Can  we  not  extend  aid 
to  Europe  in  the  American  way.  In  a 
businesslike  way.  In  a  way  that  will  pro- 
mote private  initiative,  stimulate  pro- 
duction, and  make  the  recipients  of  that 
aid  self-supporting  and  Independent? 
Do  W3  have  to  support  and  subsidize  gov- 
ernments that  persist  in  carrying  on  ex- 
periments in  social  welfare,  governments 
that  promise  their  people  more  pay  and 
less  work,  that  offer  a  something-for- 
nothing  program?  Why  waste  our  sub- 
stance to  encourage  such  unsoimd  eco- 
nomic doctrines?  Why  bleed  ourselves 
white  to  furnish  lifeblood  to  a  patient 
who  persists  In  following  a  course  that 
continually  saps  his  strength?  That  is 
just  what  the  Marshall  plan  proposes  to 
do.  and  I  for  one  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  JormM\Nl,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
at  this  time  also  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  five  additional  minutes. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  gentleman 
further  time  if  he  desires  it. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Interim  aid  bill,  presented  to  the  House, 
represents  a  very  commendable  job  on 
the  part  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, considering  the  conditions  under 
which  it  had  to  work,  except  as  to  the 
amount  authorized. 

The  committee  has  spent  long  hours 
In  hearings,  in  executive  sessions,  as  well 
as  research  aside  from  this  time,  In  pro- 
viding the  mcdus  operandi  for  further 
relief.  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be  sub- 
stantially improved  upon.  Nevertheless, 
strange  to  say,  the  committee  at  no  time 
considered  the  Presidential  message  un- 
der which  the  legislation  was  supposed 
to  be  framed.  In  other  words,  we  had 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  another 
body,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  at 
the  President's  request,  had  promised  to 
call  a  meeting  of  those  two  committees 
on  November  10  to  consider  legislation 
for  interim  aid. 

I  understand  that  the  President  had 
agreed  with  the  leadership  to  consult 


with  them  about  the  calling  of  a  special 
session.  I  am  further  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  leadership  called  it  a  breach 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  summarily  and  arbitrarily 
called  the  special  session  for  November 
17  without  consulting  the  leaders. 

Whether  that  was  strategy  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  I  shall  leave  for 
the  Members  to  judge,  but  the  result  was 
that  both  committees  began  their  hear- 
ings on  November  10.  By  November  14 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  an- 
other body, apparently  had  concluded  Its 
hearings.  On  the  same  day  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  had  called 
and  heard  all  the  witnesses  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  pending  measure  and 
they  had  been  excused.  This  was  4 
days  before  the  President  delivered  his 
message  on  interim  aid,  price  control  and 
the  proposed  police  state  to  the  Congress 
on  November  17. 

As  a  practical  matter,  therefore,  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  our  committee  to 
examine  administration  officials  on  the 
President's  message  on  November  17. 
Therefore,  while  the  impact  of  interim 
aid  on  our  economy  was  considered  in 
committee.  Its  relation  to  the  need  for  a 
pohce  state  was,  as  I  said,  not  discussed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  had 
given  no  intimation  up  to  the  time  of  his 
message  that  he  would  discuss  price  con- 
trol, rationing,  and  so  forth.  In  fact, 
at  his  press  conference  on  October  16  he 
had  classed  all  forms  of  price  control  and 
rationing  as  essentially  police-state 
methods.  Therefore,  all  the  committee 
had  before  it  along  this  line  was  the 
statement  issued  by  the  President  on  his 
meeting  with  congressional  leaders  on 
October  23,  his  official  call  for  the  con- 
vening of  the  Congress  on  the  same  date, 
and  his  radio  address  to  the  American 
people  on  October  24. 

At  this  time  he  must  have  had  in  mind 
his  proposed  program  for  the  police  state. 
Yet  he  did  not  in  this  radio  address  tell 
the  Congress  or  the  American  people 
anything  of  his  proposals  for  a  poUce 
state. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  to  some 
Members  it  seems  strange  that  the  Presi- 
dential message  in  response  to  which 
this  legislation  should  have  been  based 
was  never  discussed,  this  is  due  to  the 
strategy  or  program  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Last  spring,  about  the  time  the  House 
was  considering  the  residual  relief  bill  of 
$350,000,000. 1  paraphrased  an  old  saying 
with  the  words,  "Oh,  what  a  tangled  web 
we  weave  when  first  we  practice  to  re- 
lieve." The  further  we  get  into  this  re- 
lief business,  the  more  violently  do  I  feel 
the  truth  of  that  statement. 

In  1944,  at  the  time  of  the  first  UNRRA 
bill,  there  was  a  very  serious  attempt  to 
keep  away  from  reconstruction.  I  re- 
member how  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  struggled  \^ith  such  provisions  as 
"rehabilitation  shall  be  co-terminous 
with  relief."  In  other  words,  the  most 
painstaking  care  was  used  to  confine  the 
undertaking  to  human  relief  and  to  guard 
against  our  undertaking  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  European  economy.  Now  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  an  effort  in  which 
we  abandon  the  hunger,  shelter,  clothing 
relief,  and  have  switched  over,  not  only 


to  the  reconstruction  of  European  econ- 
omy, but  the  economy  of  the  whole  world. 

In  this  interim  relief  bill,  which  is  the 
prelude  to  the  long-term  Marshall  re- 
construction plan — for.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  just  that,  regardless  of  what  we  call 
it — we  have  abandoned  the  consideration 
of  the  destitute  individual.  We  are  now 
considering  legislation  to  authorize  funds 
for  stabilizing  foreign  governments  and 
national  economies.  We  are  providing 
coal,  cotton,  and  petroleum  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  to  keep  the  economies  of 
the  recipient  countries  going  until  the 
long-range  Marshall  plan  is  adopted. 

Now  let  me  say  first  of  all  that  at  pres- 
ent I  have  no  objection  to  such  objectives. 
De  Gasperi  In  Italy  and  Schuman  in 
France  are  conducting  a  valiant  fight  for 
preservation  of  free  governments,  and 
right  at  this  moment  it  seems  that  they 
have  a  fighting  chance.  Austria,  under 
the  quadra -partite  occupation  biurden.  is 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration,  all 
this  not  only  from  a  humanitarian  stand- 
point and  for  European  recovery,  but  also 
as  a  matter  of  enlightened  self-interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  always  con- 
tended that  in  this  whole  relief  undertak- 
ing we  should  be  governed  by  the  rule  of 
reason,  with  due  regard  for  the  means  at 
our  disposal. 

It  was  under  this  conviction  that  last 
spring,  when  the  $350,000,000  residual  re- 
lief bill  was  up  for  consideration,  I  of- 
fered amendments  cutting  that  sum  to 
$200,000,000,  and  the  relief  period  to  De- 
cember 31, 1947,  Instead  of  June  30, 1948. 
The  House,  in  its  wisdom,  adopted  the 
first  amendment,  which  as  we  know,  was 
later  nullified  by  another  body.  The  lat- 
ter amendment  was  not  adopted. 

At  the  time  these  amendments  were 
offered  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of 
President  Truman,  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
and  various  officials  from  the  State  De- 
partment was  that  relief  would  be  needed 
only  through  the  next  crop  period,  which 
was  to  the  end  of  October  of  this  year. 
My  amendment  was  further  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  budget  contained  only 
$100,000,000  for  this  residual  relief,  and 
that  no  evidence  had  been  advanced  to 
warrant  any  larger  amount,  so  that 
$200,000,000,  twice  the  amount  they  had 
asked  for  in  the  budget,  should  be  ample. 

I  said  then,  I  quote: 

In  upplng  the  amount  (from  $100,000,000 
to  $350,000,000),  the  administration  had  ad- 
mitted that  this  amount  was  partly  baaed 
on  judgment  and  partly  grabbed  out  of  the 
air.  The  evidence,  of  couree.  is  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  extension  (rf  tht  term  of  relief 
for  6  montiis  to  June  30,  1948,  was  alao 
grabbed  out  of  the  air. 

I  went  on  to  say: 

These  two  changes  have  all  the  earmarks 
of  changing  residual  relief  into  continuous 
and  permanent  relief  by  the  btireaucraUo 
boondogglers. 

Now,  how  nearly  was  I  right  at  that 
time?  The  Congress  has  been  furnished 
a  report  on  this  residual  relief  bill  as  of 
October  31,  1847.  which  was  up  to  that 
time,  under  its  provisions,  we  had 
shipped  to  the  recipients.  Including  ship- 
ping charges,  $128,462,061.  In  other 
words,  had  the  Congress  stuck  to  the 
amended  bill  for  $200,000,000.  they  would 
still  have  had,  at  the  end  of  that  crop 
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period,  $71,000,000  undlspaw  of.  Aj  It 
is.  the  administration  had  at  the  end  of 
October.  1204.000  000  ATallabl  >. 

It  Is  this  prodigality,  and  tJ  lese  scoop. 

•hovel    methods    with    the    taxpayers' 

money  that  I  feel  should  ^a▼e  closer 

scrutiny  than  they  have  had  1 1  the  post. 

The  looseness  of  our  who  t  effort  Is 

further  accentuated  when  w»  consider 

that  after  passing  this  bill,  w  lether  you 

call  It  Interim  aid  or  by  any  o  her  name. 

there  will  be  funds  for  spent  Ing  under 

three  different  bills. 

On  Ifay  21  last,  when  we  were  dls- 

tbe  residual  relief  bill  for  $350.- 

>  I  called  the  attentisn  of   the 

House  to  the  President's  UNI  RA  report 

for    the    Isi    of    January    18  47.    which 

showed  an  undisposed  amount  as  of  that 

day  of  $1,377,170,736. 

Without  going  into  some  ot  ler  details 
to  which  I  called  attention  at  that  time, 
I  want  to  say  that  the  Preside  nt's  report 
for  UNRRA.  as  of  March  31.  1947.  just 
last  March,  which  also  wa;  withheld 
tmtil  the  date  of  the  Presid  nt's  mes- 
sage, some  S  months  later.  Oi  that  date 
there  was  still  avaUable  undir  UNRRA 
$1.06t.362.tl9.  In  other  wo  ds.  while 
Congress  was  In  the  throes  of  passing  a 
residual  UNRRA  relief  bUl  of  $350,000.- 
000,  UNRRA  still  had  on  haid  $1,088.- 
000.000  which  is  being  spent  tt  the  rate 
of  about  $70,000,000  a  month  At  that 
rate  they  still  have  enough  i  tft  for  15 
■KAths.  from  March  31.  1947. 

In  reporting  on  UNRRA  the  President 
said  he  would  make  his  June  30  report. 
It  is  now  nearly  5  months  sine  e  June  30. 
and  the  committee  should  ha\  e  had  the 
benefit  of  that  report  long  before  this 
time.  Why  Is  It  being  withhe  d?  I  am 
frank  to  say  I  have  not  had  tin  e  to  study 
what  is  being  done  with  UNRI A  money. 
or  where  it  is  being  distributed  but  I  did 
at  least  take  time  to  check  onTthe  prog- 
ress of  expenditures. 

Then,  of  course,  on  July  31  last,  the 
residual  relief  bill  began  to  ope  rate,  with 
appropriations  of  $332,000,000.  and.  as  I 
have  said  before,  on  October  31.  1947. 
there  were  $204,000,000  avails  )le  under 
that  bill,  runnmg  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chalrmaj  i.  will  the 
tenUeman  yield  at  that  po  nt  (or  a 
question? 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BLOOM.  When  the  gei  tleman  Is 
talking  about  UNRRA  is  he  tall  ing  about 
the  Intematiooal  organization  >r  does  he 
mean  that  we  have  that  muc  i  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  United  8U  tes? 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  The  fenUeman 
knows  I  do  not  mean  that.  Bi  t  there  is 
$1000.000.000  there  that  shoul<  be  spent 
for  relief.  I  want  to  know  something 
about  it,  I  will  answer  the  ge  itleman's 
question. 

Mr.  BUX>M.  All  right.  In  ay  I  ask 
another  question?  We  had  n>thing  to 
do  with  the  amount  of  money  ^hat  is  in 
the  international  organization,  although 
we  may  have  contributed  a  cei  tain  per- 
centage of  it. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  I  realize  tl  at.  but  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  there  is 
$2,700,000,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  that  fund.  I  want  to  know  where  it 
Is  going. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  think  I  eai  ten  the 
gcnUeman.    I     think     the    g»nUeman 
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should  be  fair  and  differentiate  between 
the  amount  of  money  contributed  by  the 
United  States  Oovernment  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  in  the  inter- 
national fund. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  I  realize  that  there 
are  two  different  funds;  but  the  point  I 
am  making  is  that  the  relief  money  Is 
still  there  In  the  International  fund  and 
the  United  States  fund.  Where  Is  it  be- 
ing used? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  May  I  say— I  do  not 
want  to  Interrupt  the  gentleman,  but  I 
may  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man differentiates  between  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  contributed  and  what 
has  already  been  paid  for. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  not  so  much  in- 
terested In  what  Is  obligated  or  allo- 
cated, as  I  am  Interested  in  what  gets  to 
hungry  mouths.  That  is  when  I  be- 
come interested.  You  can  obligate  this 
within  2  days  after  the  bill  Is  passed,  but 
you  will  not  have  any  of  the  food  in 
Europe.  It  is  shipments  that  count. 
Mr.  BLOOM.  We  will  under  this  bill. 
Mr.  JONKMAN.  I  want  to  say  In  all 
fairness  that  I  understand  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator. Mr.  Richard  Allen.  Is  doing 
a  much  better  job  than  has  been  done. 
Nevertheless.  I  want  to  know  how  much 
money  Is  really  needed. 

Mr.  ROESION.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  I  wish  the  gentleman, 
right  at  this  point,  would  state  if  he 
knows,  and  I  am  sure  he  knows,  what 
part  of  this  billion  dollars  or  whatever 
the  sum  may  be.  was  contributed  by  the 
United  States? 

Mr  JONKMAN.  78  percent;  that  Is 
$780,000,000.  roughly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  get  a  little  more  time  from 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  say 
why  the  Pre.sldent  does  not  make  the  re- 
port on  UNRRA  as  required  and  which 
should  have  been  made  lajt  June?  I 
think  that  Is  of  Importance. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.    I  think  I  will  cover 
that  in  a  general  way  In  Jtist  a  moment. 
Mr.    CHURCH.    I    wondered    If    the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  an- 
swer it. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JONKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANKIN.  Talking  about  com- 
munism in  Europe.  I  noticed  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  article  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
showing  that  the  Communists,  or  some 
im-Chrlstlan  elements,  axe  strong 
enough  in  New  York  to  forbid  the  sing- 
ing of  Christmas  carols  in  23  Brooklyn 
schools  and  to  prohibit  even  Christmas 
decorations.  I  am  Just  wondering  while 
we  are  fighting  communism  abroad  If  we 
had  not  better  concentrate  at  home  and 
clean  our  own  house  first. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  contribution. 

Now,  asstmiing  that  we  pass  this  in- 
terim-aid bill  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  there  will  be  another  $500,000,000 
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or  more  overlapping  the  other  two.  and 
available  at  the  same  time,  none  of  which 
Is  related  to  the  others. 

I  .'•hall  not  speak  of  appropriations  for 
the  army  of  occupation  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  or  the  other  billions  of  postwar 
relief,  but  In  passing  I  want  to  mention 
that  we  established  the  World  Bank  and 
the  stabilization  fund  in  the  hopes  of 
eliminating  continued  responsibility  on 
the  American  people  alone,  as  contem- 
plated by  this  bill  and  under  the  so- 
called  Marshall  plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
week  newspapers  said  in  streamlines. 
"World  Bank  loans  to  await  Marshall 
plan." 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  there 
Is  no  way  for  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
find  out  where  we  stand  on  relief  funds 
or  relief  needs  as  related  to  UNRRA,  the 
residual  $350,000,000  relief  bill,  or  the 
proposed  Interim-aid  bill.  Nor  does  any- 
body seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
amounts  available  under  past  legislation. 
Nevertheless,  It  Is  vitally  necessary  to 
consider  and  know  these  amounts  before 
we  can  Intelligently  make  a  new  author- 
ization. Now  some  Members  may  ask. 
Why  do  you  not  give  us  an  analysis  of  the 
March  report  on  post-UNRRA  relief  aid? 
The  difficulty  here  Is.  as  I  informed  the 
House  In  1945  during  consideration  of 
the  second  UNRRA  appropriation,  and 
again  last  May,  the  bookkeeping  is  so 
confused  that  not  even  an  expert  ac- 
countant can  make  such  an  analysis. 
While  I  can  read  a  balance  statement,  I 
am  not  an  accountant.  But  even  If  I 
were.  It  probably  would  not  avail,  for  as 
I  looked  at  these  reports  this  week.  1  read 
such  headlines  In  the  newspapers  as  "No 
one  knows  if  the  United  States  had  sur- 
plus or  deficit  in  1947.  auditor  says.** 
And.  "Books  so  badly  kept,  data  not 
available.  ex-GAO  official  testifies."  I 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to 
UNRRA  In  1845  and  this  spring,  and  so 
stated  to  the  House. 

Now,  coming  down  to  the  present  bill 
the  next  question  is.  How  did  the  admin- 
istration arrive  at  the  amount  of  $597.- 
000.000  originally  provided  In  the  bill?  ' 
This,  as  has  been  explained  time  and 
gain,  is  done  on  the  balance-of- payment 
basis.  However,  the  balance-of-payment 
theory  is  no  basis  whatsoever  for  calcu- 
lating food  and  other  human-need  scar- 
cities. It  is  principally  a  difference  be- 
tween Imports  and  exports,  or  the  excess 
of  Imports  over  exports.  For  Instance,  in 
the  case  of  France,  her  hnports  and  dol- 
lar requirements  amount  to  $816,000,000. 
while  her  exports  and  dollars  available 
amount  to  $488,000,000.  So  It  Is  said  her 
shortage  or  needs  are  $328,000,000. 

Italy's  dollar  requirements  and  Im- 
ports are  ^$386,000,000.  whUe  her  dollar 
resources  and  exports  are  $159,000,000. 
from  which  It  is  deducted  that  her  need 
is  $227,000,000. 

In  the  same  way  Austria  Is  rated  to 
need  $42,000,000,  making  a  total  of 
$597,000,000.  However,  this  includes  ap- 
proximately $184,000,000  for  coal,  mostly 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  well  as 
$35,000,000  for  petroleum,  and  $38,000.- 


000  for  cotton,  also  for  manufacturing 

purposes,  and  undoubtedly  many  luxury 
Items.    This  becomes  purely  guesswork. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  consider- 
ations, I  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
committee  to  reduce  the  authorization 
to  $300,000,000.  This  amendment  was 
based  in  jiart  on  the  general  considera- 
tions I  have  just  stated  and  further  on 
specific  Items  which  not  only  speak  for 
themselves,  but  also  lend  emphasis  to 
these  foregoing  considerations. 

For  instance,  there  was  reliable  infor- 
mation that  the  State  Department  had 
underestimated  Italy's  grain  crop  by 
1,000.000  metric  tons.  This  would  make 
37.000,000  bushels,  and  at  $3  a  bushel  it 
would  come  to  $111,000,000.  This  con- 
sideration Is  further  fortified  by  the  fact 
that  much  less  grain  will  be  available  for 
Italy  than  had  been  estimated  by  the 
State  Department  in  the  amoimt  of  at 
least  $74,000,000.  And,  as  suggested  by 
the  Herter  committee.  It  would  be  most 
unwise  to  promise  Italy  grain  which  we 
do  not  have. 

In  addition  to  this,  Italy's  olive  crop 
was  found  to  be  $13,000,000  higher  than 
estimated  by  the  State  Department. 

On  the  basis  of  French  production  as 
.against  our  availability,  the  estimate 
showed  that  at  least  $17,000,000  should 
be  deducted,  and,  then.  In  addition  to 
this  the  State  Department  considered 
French  payments  to  Belgium  and  Brazil 
on  commercial  account  in  the  siun  of 
$20,000,000,  which  should  not  be  recog- 
nized as  relief  items  and  disallowed. 

Roughly,  the  items  I  have  enumer- 
ated amount  to  $418,000,000,  and  if  we 
cut  $300,000,000,  it  would  still  leave 
$118,000,030  of  these  amounts  for  heat 
fuel,  straight  relief,  and  duplications. 

Congress  will  be  in  session  practically 
continuously  until  the  middle  of  next 
year.  If  these  $300,000,000  are  actually 
needed,  I  think  the  administration 
should  be  asked  to  come  again  to  Con- 
gress with  a  composite  picture  or  balance 
sheet  as  to  the  amount  still  available 
under  UNRRA,  the  residual  relief  bUl.  as 
well  as  the  present  interim-aid  bill. 

The  situation  and  program  Is  far  too 
Important  to  be  met  with  rush  legisla- 
tion, disposed  of  under  the  haphazard 
facts  that  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Congress  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  proper  time  I  hope  to  offer 
an  amendment  reducing  the  present 
authorization  In  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  remarks. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  just  to  answer  one  or 
two  things  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned In  his  remarks.  The  gentleman, 
evidently,  has  not  been  Informed  of  the 
meeting  at  the  White  House  which  was 
called  by  the  President  with  reference  to 
this  legislation  and  the  idea  of  the  bill 
that  we  have  before  us.  There  were 
leaders  of  both  parties.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  present.  The  President  at 
the  first  meeting  stated  the  object  of  the 
meeting  and  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion In  Europe  as  regards  Italy  and 
France.  At  the  first  meeting  the  Presi- 
dent also  stated  to  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  that  It  might  become  necessary  to 
call  a  special  session  of  Congress.  At  ' 
the  second  meeting  Senator  Taft  and  aU 
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the  other  leaders  of  both  Houses  were 
present,  and  the  President  stated  that 
he  found  It  necessary  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  Congress  on  a  certain  date. 
Now.  that  Information  was  given  to  the 
leaders  before  the  President  gave  it  out 
to  the  press;  In  fact.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, it  was  the  Republican  leader  that 
gave  It  out  to  the  press  before  the  Presi- 
dent did.  so  I  think  it  is  in  error  to  state 
that  the  President  did  not  notify  the 
leaders  at  that  time  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington with  reference  to  this  special 
session. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  While  I  agree  that 
at  one  of  those  meetings,  on  October  23, 
the  President  mentioned  high  prices  and 
relief,  did  he  at  that  time  say  anything 
about  rationing  or  about  price  control? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  That  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  remember.  I  cannot  answer. 
He  may  not  have. 

Mr.  JONKMx'VN.  For  that  reason  I 
stated  to  the  House  posiUvely  that  he 
did  not.  I 

Mr.  BLOOM.  WeU,  the  gentleman 
may  be  right.  I  do  not  want  to  answer 
that.  But,  I  do  want  to  say  specifically 
that  the  President  did  call  attention  at 
both  meetings  to  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  a  special  session,  and  before  the 
President  gave  out  the  Information  he 
called  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  and 
stated  that  It  would  be  necessary  to  call 
a  special  session,  and  there  was  some 
debate  between  the  majority  leader  and 
myself  as  to  what  the  date  should  be. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  any  quarrel  with  the  gentleman  on 
that. 

Mr.  BLOOM.    No. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  But  I  do  say  that  4 
days  before  the  President's  message  to 
the  House  the  testimony  had  all  been 
heard,  and  shortly  after  that  General 
Marshall  went  to  Europe  and  there  was 
no  further  testimony  available  on  the 
message  of  November  17. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  The  gentleman  may  be 
right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There,  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
supporting  this  legislation  on  one  basis, 
and  that  Is  the  national  defense  of  this 
country.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there 
are  hungry  people  in  Europe,  but  I  did 
not  see  the  widespread  staivation  that 
many  have  reported,  and  also  there  are 
himgry  people  In  this  great  country  of 
ours.  The  world  Is  dividing  Into  two 
groups,  and  for  our  own  good  we  must 
maintain  every  outpost  possible  in  Eu- 
rope. Every  man  who  has  had  military 
experience  knows  that  you  must  main- 
tain outposts  and  listening  posts.  At 
the  present  time,  we  do  not  know  what 
is  happening  inside  Russia,  Albania, 
Yugoslavia,  and  many  other  countries, 
but  we  do  know  what  is  happening  in- 


side France.  Italy,  Austria.  Oermany. 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  all  those  countries 
friendly  to  us. 

I  do  not  believe  you  can  buy  people 
away  from  communism,  but  the  econ- 
omy of  a  country  can  sink  so  low  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  government  to 
resist.  I  am  convinced  that  If  we  do  not 
help  France,  Italy,  and  Austria  that 
Russia  will  take  over  those  governments 
just  as  she  has  in  some  other  countries. 

At  one  time  I  thought  it  possible  that 
we  could  get  along  with  Russia,  but  after 
seeing  the  cruel,  beastly  actions  which 
Russia  is  supporting  in  Greece,  through 
Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  no  honor  or  hon- 
esty in  the  Russian  Government.  The 
most  bitter  feeling  against  commimism 
which  I  saw  was  among  the  Greek  peas- 
ants, farmers,  and  small  villages  in 
northern  Greece.  They  know,  from  the 
killing  of  their  people,  the  burning  of 
their  homes,  the  stealing  of  their  food, 
and  the  forcing  of  their  sons  to  become 
traitors  to  Greece  that  commimism  is  a 
terrible  disease. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  our  programs  abroad  must  be 
administered  in  a  hard-boiled,  business- 
like way.  I  found  a  number  of  instances 
during  my  trip  in  Europe  where  Ameri- 
can generosity  was  being  mistaken  for 
weakness. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  GossettL 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I 
want  to  address  myself  briefiy  to  para- 
graph 3,  section  5,  of  this  bill,  with  which 
I  am  in  hearty  accord.  I  might  entitle 
these  few  observations  "Selling  America 
Abroad."  I  have  been  Interested  in  the 
reports  brought  back  by  all  the  gentle- 
men speaking  on  the  subject  to  the  effect 
that  America's  motives  and  America's 
charity  are  generally  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood  by  the  coimtries  to  which 
relief  has  been  given. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  done  a  very 
bad  job  of  selling  America  abroad  here- 
tofore. In  connection  with  subsequent 
relief,  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  publicity,  the 
advertising,  and  the  propaganda.  If  you 
want  to  call  It  that,  used  In  foreign  lands. 
Instead  of  leaving  this  program  of  sell- 
ing America  abroad  to  Hollsrwood  or  to 
some  of  the  intellectuals  in  the  State 
Department,  we  ought  to  turn  It  over  to 
some  hard-headed,  practical  American 
businessmen  and  let  them  sell  this  pro- 
gram or  explain  it  just  as  jrou  sell  re- 
frigerators or  automobiles  or  radios  or 
anything  else. 

The  thing  I  have  In  mind  is  this:  We 
can  buy  advertising  abroad,  thereby  fur- 
nishing those  folks  dollars  which  they  in 
turn  can  spend  for  American  goods.  We 
ought  to  take  full-page  advertisements 
In  all  the  papers  of  countries  to  whom 
relief  is  given  or  loans  made.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  are  going  to  unload  a  half- 
dozen  ships  of  wheat  In  Prance,  we 
should  take  full-page  advertisements  In 
French  newspapers,  use  billboards,  if 
they  have  them,  and  take  time  over 
French  radios.  We  should  tell  them  in 
language  that  they  can  imderstand  just 
what  America  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
will  do,  and  why. 
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Tbe   gentleman   from 
Roonal  made  a  very  flue  UU 
some  of  the  sacrifices  we 
war.    If  I  vere  to  write  a 
Europe,  just  by  way  o< 
would  do  It  this  way: 
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War  I. 

■poit. 
1.000.000  eu- 
and  r»> 
not  one 
■pent 


repant  ods. 
Aiiarica 


Wlutt 
29tJ0O0 

World  War  n.  tSOO^IOO.OOOiXX) 
itaMtM.     Whju  haa  America 
celvad?   Mot  on*  cent  of 
root  or  tarrltory.    What  baa 
tr  yoar  country  gtnea  the  war? 

Put  it  down  in  plain  black  Lid  white. 

What  doea  America  waatT  Peaca  and 
frtendahip. 

yWe  might  as  well  educate  Ithese  foQcs 
a  little  bit  on  what  Amerlct  has  done. 
In  private  charity  It  is  indeU  nite  and  it 
Is  unbecoming  of  one  to  adv  ^rtlse  what 
he  has  done,  what  he  has  coi  tributed  to 
the  chtirch  or  the  Red  Cross  c  r  the  Com- 
munity Chest  or  anything  e  se;  but  in 
this  matter  of  international  g  kxI  wlB  the 
exact  reverse  is  true.  We  oi  «ht  to  tell 
the  story  of  American  genen  sity. 

It  bums  me  up  to  hear  pe<  pie  talk  of 
American  imperialism  or  dcllar  diplo- 
macy of  mercenary  capitilism.  We 
have  been  and  are  the  most,  ui  selfish,  the 
most  magnanimous,  the  mcst  philan- 
thropic Nation  on  the  face  o  the  earth. 
If  we  are  spending  billions  a  »road.  why 
can  we  not  tell  that  story  t »  the  most 
IgBorant  man  in  the  country  i  in  which 
we  are  operating,  and  tell  It  in  uich  a  way 
that  he  cannot  fall  to  underst  md  it? 

>€r.  COX  Mr.  Chairmax.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QOSSSTT.  I  yield  to  te  genUe- 
man  from  Qeorgla. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentlemai  is  emi- 
nently correct  in  the  obseryatl  >ns  he  now 
makes,  because  as  a  good-wfl  measure 
this  Mil  will  pay  no  dlTldends  unless  the 
story  is  told,  for  the  human  tarian  as- 
pects of  the  bill  are  lost  in  tb  >  fact  that 
the  grant  Is  made  to  govemmi  nts  rather 
than  to  the  nationals  of  go  emments. 
It  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  a  »al  miner 
in  the  Ruhr  who  purchases  U  a  price 
three  or  four  times  their  value ,  the  goods 
that  we  advance  to  api»«clat  \  that  it  Is 
a  gift  the  American  people  a  re  making 
to  him.  So  I  repeat,  the  ga  itlraaan  is 
correct  in  saying  that  people  <  i  common 
sense  and  of  sound  Judgment  should  be 
put  in  charge  of  this  Infonna  knal  pro- 
gram.  When  I  was  abroad  I  ound  that 
the  Voice  of  America  soonded  1  ke  the  ex- 
plosion ol  a  p(HMniD,  whereas  t  le  Russian 
program  was  booming  like  a  »nnon  34 
hours  out  of  the  day.  Our  inf ( rmatlooal 
program  Is  not  adequately  flm  need. 

Mr.  aOBSBTT.  I  thank  t  le  genUe- 
man  for  his  eontrlbatlon. 

I  noted  In  yesterday's  pre  s  a  story 
which  said  that  the  Voice  of  Ai  lertca  had 
been  broadcasting  to  tbe  eomtrles  of 
Kurope  that  there  was  a  run  on  Russian 
bMiks.  If  that  story  were  tr  K.  li  was 
bad  for  the  Voice  of  America  to  be  propa- 
gandising the  fact  U  It  was  not  true, 
then  it  is  bad  alsa  The  t  diw  %>*%\ 
worries  bm  la.  as  tbe  gentlemai  i  has  said. 
that  the  Voic*  of  America  has  beeo  very 
Inept  and  In  many  instances  I  eel  it  has 
gooa  tbe  cause  of  Anwrkan  sood  win 
more  barm  than  aood.  Tbe  most  im- 
portant thing  we  have  to  ael ,  wbldi  I 


think  we  admit  Is  the  bir  objective  In 
back  at  this  thing,  is  tbe  prlnciide  of 
democracy  to  tbe  people  and  to  unsell 
them  on  communism.  If  we  fail  in  that 
then  we  have  poured  our  money  down  a 
rat  hole. 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  006SETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HATS.  It  does  not  nullify  the 
unselfish  character  of  the  gift  to  put  a 
label  on  it.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  says.  I  am  going  to  put  a 
little  present  on  the  Christmas  tree  for 
my  grandson  and  I  will  say.  "This  is  from 
your  grandfather."  The  bill  serves  hu- 
manitarian ends  as  well  as  our  national 
security  and  the  ones  to  be  benefited 
should  know  that  it  comes  out  of  the 
beneficence  of  America.  As  the  gentle- 
man has  so  well  stated,  all  we  ask  in 
retiun  is  peace  and  friendship. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  That  is  exactly  the 
T>omt  I  am  trying  to  make.  In  buying 
advertising  we  give  them  dollars,  and 
we  tell  them  what  the  American  pro- 
gram is.  While  a  great  many  of  our 
colleagues  have  traveled  abroad,  and  I 
think  It  is  well  that  they  did.  and  while 
they  are  able  to  tell  us  what  the  Euro- 
peans are  thinking.  I  spent  my  time  in 
traveling  throughout  America  this  sum- 
mer and  not  abroad.  I  know  what 
Americans  are  thinking.  They  are  will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifice  that  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  what  we  call  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  American  democracy, 
but  they  are  not  willing  to  waste  money. 
They  want  the  people  to  ai^redate  what 
they  have  done  for  them.  They  want 
the  people  of  Europe  whom  they  are  now 
feeding  to  know  that  they  are  being  fed 
out  of  the  goodness  of  American  hearts. 
If  this  program  is  not  properly  sold 
abroad,  they  are  going  to  be  rightfully 
resentful  of  our  failure  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
NewTork  [Mr.  Buck] . 

Mr.  BUCK  Mr.  Chairman,  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  stated 
that  the  amount  of  $590,000,000  author- 
ized by  this  bill  "^as  pulled  out  of  thhi 
air."  Less  nebulous  will  be  the  Impact 
of  this  expenditure  upon  the  economy  of 
our  own  country  and  iqxm  the  cost  of 
hvlng  in  the  United  Stetes.  This  ex- 
penditure will  definitely  increase  the  cost 
of  living  to  every  American  family. 

While  I  regard  Chairman  Eatoh's 
"thin  air"  admission  as  a  damning  in- 
dictment of  the  bill  before  us.  page  7 
of  the  report  does  purport  to  indicate  the 
make-up  of  the  original  $597,000,000 
figure.  The  State  Department  informs 
MS  that  that  figure  represents  the  antici- 
pated 4-month  adverse  balance  of  trade 
for  these  three  countries,  presumably 
based  on  past  experience.  Obviously,  the 
United  States  exercised  little  or  no  con- 
trol over  tlM  manner  in  which  France 
and  Italy  purchased  goods  in  the  base 
period.  Some  of  the  purchases  were 
doubtless  wise  but  we  have  received  tn- 
fonnation  that  some  of  the  purchases 
were  unwise.  Some  of  them  were  made 
to  i»op  weak  governments.  Tet  it  is  on 
tbe  basis  of  those  purchases,  wise  and 


unwise,  that  the  total  of  oar  oontribu- 
tlon  has  been  calculated. 

Having  arrived  at  tbe  luved  for  total 
by  way  of  the  balance-of -trade  method, 
the  State  Department  has  then  appar- 
ently taken  pencil  in  hand  and  compiled 
a  list  of  commodities  to  be  furnished 
whose  total  cost,  surprisingly  enough, 
exactly  equals  the  total  of  the  adverse 
trade  balances. 

I  wish  to  discuss  in  some  detail  certain 
of  the  items  included  in  that  list. 

This  past  summer,  at  my  own  expense, 
I  spent  6  weeks  riding  in  my  own  car 
s<Mne  5.500  miles  along  the  highways  and 
byways  of  France.  I  lived  in  village  inns, 
luxury  hotels,  and  aU  the  gradation  in 
between.  I  was  routed  neither  by  French 
nor  American  brass.  I  selected  my  itin- 
erary and  was  accompanied  by  my  own 
Interpreter.  I  did  not  talk  to  a  single 
French  official,  but  I  did  talk  to  hundreds 
of  ordinary  people,  store  keepers,  farm- 
ers, mechanics,  waiters,  laborers.  Indus- 
trialists, white-collar  workers.  They 
constituted  a  fair  cross-section  of  the 
pe(9le  who  make  up  the  French  Repub- 
lic. What  I  say  to  you  today  about  con- 
ditions in  Prance  is  based  upon  what  I 
learned  from  these  pfople  and  what  I 
saw  with  my  own  eyes. 

We  are  asked  to  supply  wheat  for  the 
4-month  period  to  the  extent  of  $111  - 
000.000.  Why  is  there  a  wheat  shortage 
in  France?  Weather  is  partly  respon- 
sible, but  the  effect  of  the  drought  has 
been  grossly  exaggerated.  Primarily,  the 
cause  of  the  wheat  shortage  in  Prance  is 
the  unrealistic  celling  price  placed  on 
wheat  by  the  French  Government.  That 
ceiling  was  unattractive  to  the  French 
peasant.  He  planted  other  cr(q;>s  on 
which  he  could  make  greater  profit. 
Now,  because  of  bad  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Government,  we  are 
asked  to  give  $111,00.000  worth  of  wheat 
in  4  months.  The  official  price  of  wheat 
in  Prance,  as  per  a  statement  of  the 
Herter  committee.  Is  still  far  short  of  the 
black  market  price— the  real  price.  Thus 
the  French  Government  still  discourages 
wheat  production  in  France.  They  look 
to  us  to  make  good  their  shortcoming. 
And  we  seem  to  be  in  process  of  doing  so. 
And  as  long  as  we  do  so.  wheat  produc- 
tion in  France  will  not  Increase.  We 
merely  take  on  a  permanent  obligation 
to  supply  Prance  with  $24,000,000  worth 
of  wheat  per  month,  with  no  termination 
date  in  sight. 

Now,  let  us  examine  milk  products, 
fats,  and  oils.  For  these  the  4-month 
amount  is  $23,000,000.  Why  should 
France  be  short  of  these  commodities 
when  as  per  a  recent  statement  by  the 
President  of  France  there  are  more  head 
of  livestock  hi  Prance  today  than  there 
were  prior  to  the  start  of  World  War  H. 
For  the  answer  to  this  question  we  must 
look  both  at  Prance  herself  and  at  a  bit 
of  French  history. 

France  is  roughly  50  percent  urban,  50 
percent  ruraL  In  urban  areas  food  is 
short.  In  rural  areas  food  is  rehiUvely 
PientlfuL  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
break-down  in  trade  between  country 
and  dty? 

Before  World  War  I  French  peasants 
constitated  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
markets  for  high-grade  bonds.  That  was 
wben  soch  bonds  were  readily  ajyl  in- 
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stantly  convertible  into  gold  francs  the 
eqiiivalent  of  20  cents  United  States  cur- 
rency. By  the  end  of  World  War  I  francs 
had  not  only  lost  their  gold  convertibil- 
ity, but  had  sunk  to  a  value  of  5  cents 
United  States.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  peasant's  savings  had  evaporated. 
Came  World  War  II  and  the  franc 
dropped  to  less  than  1  cent.  The  peasant 
lost  80  percent  of  what  he  had  left.  To- 
day he  knows  that  the  official  exchange 
rate  is  117  francs  to  the  dollar,  while  the 
black-market  rate  is  30C  to  the  dollar. 
The  peasant  has  been  burned  badly.  He 
does  not  want  unstable  paper  francs  in 
exchange  for  his  produce,  pe  wants 
things.  The  government  and  the  cities 
offer  him  only  francs.  Hence  he  does  not 
sell.  Hence  the  cities  lack  food.  The 
government  has  taken  no  adequate  meas- 
ures to  meet  the  situation.  But  we  are 
asked  in  this  bill  to  contribute  $23,000.- 
OCO  of  milk  products,  fats,  and  oils  which 
the  French  peasant  will  not  sell  to  his 
own  countrymen.  We  are  asked  to  be 
more  generous  to  the  French  than  the 
French  are  to  themselves. 

Petroleum  products  is  another  $20,- 
COO.DOO  Item.  Faced  with  a  severe  petro- 
leum shortage  ourselves,  we  are  asked  to 
give  petroleum  to  a  coimtry  which  still 
allots  gasoline  and  oil  to  its  citizens  for 
pleasure  driving. 

Then  there  is  an  Item  of  $38,000,000 
for  cotton.  Cotton  is  a  raw  material. 
Raw  materials  are  wealth  producing. 
Should  we  give  commodities  which  by 
their  nature  should  he  handled  as  self- 
liquidating  banking  loans? 

Another  item  is  fertilizer— $9,000,000 
of  fertilizer  as  a  gift.  Here  is  a  com- 
modity the  French  peasant  wants  and 
needs.  He  will  readily  trade  meat  and 
milk  and  cheese  and  farm  produce  gen- 
erally for  fertilizer.  Here  is  a  means  of 
getting  food  to  the  cities.  And  as  food 
does  move  from  French  farms  to  French 
cities — the  less  food  Prance  need  seek 
from  overseas. 

When  President  Truman  told  this  Con- 
gress that  food  in  France  is  near  the 
vanishing  point  he  was  badly  misin- 
formed. That  statement  Just  is  not  so. 
The  fact  is  that  food  supplies  there  are 
not  properly  distributed. 

But  as  long  as  the  United  States  con- 
tinues its  blind,  heedless  giving,  no 
French  Government  will  take  the  politi- 
cally unpopular  measures  necessary  to 
the  solution  of  France's  interior  prob- 
lems. Reliance  on  rich  Uncle  Sam  is  a 
far  easier  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  some  emergency 
aid  as  provided  in  this  bill.  I  favor  the 
bill's  provision  for  China.  But  I  believe 
the  amount  specified  for  emergency  aid 
to  Europe  should  be  reduced,  at  least  25 
percent.  Only  through  such  reduction 
will  there  be  incentive  to  these  coun- 
tries to  put  their  own  houses  In  order. 
Let  us  not  regard  figures  pulled  from  the 
air  as  sacrosant.  Let  us  give  a  bit  of 
thought  to  the  welfare  of  these  United 
States  of  America  as  well  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  friends  overseas. 

The  Lord  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. This  bill  proposes  that  we  outdo 
the  Lord. 

Mr.  BUFPETT.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCK.    I  yield. 


B4r.  BUFPETT.  The  gentleman  is  one 
of  the  most  patient  and  conscientious 
listeners  In  the  House;  I  think  everyone 
will  agree  to  that.  Has  the  gentleman 
heard  any  testimony  to  Indicate  that  any 
steps  are  now  being  taken  or  contem- 
plated by  the  French  Government  to 
solve  this  reluctance  of  the  French  farm- 
ers to  deliver  their  food  to  the  cities? 

Mr.  BUCK.    I  have  heard  nothing. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HALE.  On  page  7  of  the  report  I 
note  that  we  contemplate  giving  $5,000.- 

000  to  Italy  for  "pulses."  That  word  is 
not  In  my  vocabulary.  Can  the  gentle- 
man explain  it? 

Mr.  BUCK.  I  would  rather  have  some 
agriculturist  explain  it.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, pulses  are  a  form  of  product  in 
the  nature  of  peas  or  beans.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  definition;  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  think  probably  it  is  a 
Brooklyn  product. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Tork  has  expired. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
not  intended  to  have  anything  to  say  in 
general  debate  on  this  legislation.  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  thus  far  with  hi- 
terest  and  profit.  There  have  been  so 
many  fine  speeches  made,  so  many  view- 
points expressed,  which  are  wholesome 
and  good  in  the  consideration  of  im- 
portant legislation  as  we  now  have  before 
the  Committee;  however,  in  view  of 
some  of  the  things  I  have  heard,  some 
of  the  expressions  that  have  been  made, 

1  am  constrained  to  express  my  views 
and  to  impose  upon  your  time  for  a  few 
minutes. 

We  have  heard  a  great  many  expres- 
sions about  the  bill,  that  It  should  not 
pass  or  should  be  amended,  or  that  we 
should  be  careful  about  taking  further 
steps  of  this  kind  because  of  errors  of  the 
past.  I  can  well  understand  the  appre- 
hension of  some  people  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that 
apprehension.  We  must,  however,  face 
this  issue  realistically  and  practically 
as  I  am  sure  this  Congress  will. 

I  agree  with  the  viewpoint  that  some 
of  the  programs  in  the  past  have  been 
badly  administered.  Certainly  errors 
have  been  made.  There  might  have  been 
an  error  made  at  Talta,  there  might 
have  been  an  error  made  at  Potsdam; 
yes,  we  were  in  war  then  trying  to  bring 
it  to  a  successful  conclusion  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  might 
have  been  an  error  made  in  our  various 
relief  programs.  Hindsight  Is  always 
better  than  foresight.  We  may  not  be 
tough  enough  In  dealing  with  Commu- 
nists here  at  home.  We  cannot  be  too 
vigilant  and  alert  In  that  respect.  They 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  here  in  this 
country.  But  because  of  all  of  these 
reasons  that  might  be  advanced,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  not  say  the  future 
holds  nothing  for  us.  Because  there 
might  have  been  a  mistake  made  some- 
where should  we  say  that  the  whole 
thing  ought  to  go  overboard,  forget  about 


it  and  turn  it  over  to  destiny  at  win? 
Or  shall  I  say  Communist  surely. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Jenkins!  said 
a  few  moments  ago  In  expressing  my 
own  views  on  this  legislation.  He  ex- 
plained to  the  committee  the  incident 
that  occurred  in  Trieste  in  September. 
I  happened  to  be  In  Trieste  with  a  com- 
mittee shortly  after  that.  With  eight 
other  Members  of  this  Congress  I  heard 
our  officers  and  the  General  Staff  in 
Trieste  explain  that  situation  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Jenkins] 
gave  It  to  you  a  few  moments  ago.  It  is 
a  critical  area  In  Europe.  That  was  a 
trying  experience  for  our  officers  and  fine 
men  over  there.  That  was  an  incident 
that  could  have  easily  been  the  starting 
of  another  great  and  destructive  war. 

To  me.  because  of  that  and  because  of 
the  situation  that  exists  in  other  places 
In  Europe,  Is  the  more  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  this  program  and  the  steps 
that  we  should  take  toward  combatting 
the  menace  than  anything  I  know  of  that 
has  been  advanced. 

Anything  I  say  about  this  may  be  repe- 
tition, but  sometimes  I  think  It  is  good 
for  us  to  repeat  some  of  these  things 
that  mean  so  much  to  us  and  mean  so 
much  to  the  future  of  our  country. 

We  can  start  in  Sweden,  draw  a  line 
through  Europe  on  down  to  Turkey,  and 
that  Is  not  an  Imaginary  line.  It  Is  a 
line  where  the  forces  have  been  divided 
and  there  they  stand  facing  the  world 
today.  In  Barlin  we  have  some  5  000 
officers  and  men  In  the  heart  of  the  Rus- 
sian zone,  where  you  cannot  get  from 
om-  zone,  the  United  States  zone,  to  Ber- 
lin except  by  one  air  corridor,  by  one 
highway,  by  one  railroad.  In  Vienna, 
Austria,  the  same  condition  exists.  We 
have  a  handful  of  men  there  today  hold- 
ing the  line  in  their  fox  hole,  so  to  speak. 
And  as  we  consider  that  line  dividing  two 
great  philosophies  that  exist  In  the  world 
today,  are  we  to  say.  because  there  have 
been  mistakes  In  the  past,  that  we  are 
going  to  let  the  old  groping  world  go  on 
into  darker  dungeons? 

On  this  side  of  the  line  in  western 
Europe  we  are  trying  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  countries  that  have  been  dev- 
astated by  war  and  to  say  to  those  peo- 
ple: "Under  the  principles  of  democracy 
we  want  to  give  you  a  chance  to  rehabili- 
tate your  government,  rehabilitate  your 
economy,  and  have  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment you  choose  to  have  in  a  great,  free 
world,  if  at  all  possible." 

While  there  is  Infiltration,  of  course, 
and  while  there  exists  today  the  attitude 
of  the  Russian  Government  In  trying  to 
submerge  the  interests  of  the  people  in 
the  western  part  of  Europe,  we  are  say- 
ing with  our  meager,  little  force  in 
Europe,  "Thou  shalt  not  pass,"  and  at 
the  same  time  these  people  will  have  the 
opportunity,  if  you  please,  to  establish 
a  government  that  is  stabilized.  Tes; 
Prance  has  gone  through -a  terrible 
period.  Many  countries  have.  I  have 
no  brief  for  the  inequities  that  reign  or 
have  reigned  In  them.  I  have  no  brief 
for  the  mist£ikes  that  have  reigned  in 
them.  But  I  do  know  that  those  people 
who  have  gone  throu^  the  horrors  of  a 
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terrible  mir.  who  have  had  t  lelr  coun- 
tries trodden  over  by  the  war  lords,  and 
occupied  for  years  and  years,  u-e  labor- 
ing under  a  condition  today  t  lat  makes 
It  very  difllcult  for  them  to  stand  up 
under  such  a  terrible  experience.    Tes; 
they  are  living  under  tiiat  cond  tion. 
Someone  said  to  me.  "Why  d  >  they  not 
"  iro  to  work?"    I  agree  that  they  should 
go  to  work:  some  of  them  are  trying  to 
work;  some  of  them  are  not    Someone 
Mid.  "Let  them  go  to  work,     iere  it  is 
a  years  since  the  war  and  thes  have  not 
doiM  anything  for  themselve: ."    I  re- 
member my  people  talking  ubout  the 
horrors  that  existed  after  the  :;ivil  War 
In  the  South.    I  remember  h(  aring  my 
people  tell  about  how  they  suf  cred,  and 
how  long  It  was  before  they  o  uld  begin 
rehabilitating  themselves  and  orienting 
themaelves  in  order  that  they  could  do 
something  for  themselves.    You  cannot 
do  it  overnight.    But  while  the;   rxe  hav- 
ing their  opportunity,  are  we  going  to 
•ay  that  "We  are  going  to  lea  ve  you  to 
(be  Russian  aggression.  Comn  unist  ag- 
freeslon.   and    lot   all    the   claos   that 
reigned  under  the  Communlt  regime 
take  over"?   Do  you  not  know «  here  that 
win  take  us? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tlrie  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  i  xplred. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairmc  n.  I  yield 
the  flrentlemin  Ave  additional  r  ilnutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  in  humani- 
tarian efforts.  I  believe  In  tn  Ing  to  do 
the  Christian  thing.  I  bellevi  >  In  good 
will,  and  certainly  for  what  aid  re  extend 
to  any  people  there  should  be  Eipprecla- 
tlon.  There  should  be  some  n  anifesta- 
tion  on  their  part  that  they  ar«  grateful. 
But  I  believe  another  thing,  wit  i  western 
Europe  groping  in  darkness  be  ween  the 
two  greatest  philosophies  and  x>wers  In 
the  world  that  we  luive  got  to  do  some- 
thing, or  else  we  know  what  h  going  to 
happen.  We  have  got  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  build  themselv(s  or  else 
Russia  and  the  Communists  ar(  going  to 
tafike  over  Just  like  they  did  in  lumania. 
Hungary,  and  in  the  other  cointries  in 
eastern  Europe,  That,  to  me.  is  the  basic 
TCMon  why  we  !;hould  do  some  thing  for 
Umm  people,  giving  them  an  opi  ortunity, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  come  out  of  ill  of  the 
chaos  that  has  reigned  there  for  a  good 
many  years. 

To  me  national  defense,  the  s  icurlty  of 
our  Nation,  the  future  welfais  of  our 
country  and  people,  are  the  basi ;  reasons 
we  should  provide  this  aid  and  relief.  I 
want  to  avoid  another  catastrop  ^e  where 
we  might  have  to  vote  to  send  our  boys 
to  another  devastating  war. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman ,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  m  r  distin- 
guished friend  from  Idississippl 

Mr.  RANKIN.  It  was  sUted  here  on 
yesterday  that  the  countries  to  '  irhlch  we 
are  preparing  to  send  this  mon(  y  do  not 
owe  anything.  Why  should  the  '  not  ex- 
tend their  own  credits  Instead  ( i  asking 
OS  to  assume  the  whole  burden? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  heard  the  g*  nUeman 
ftsk  the  question.  I  am  In  thor  >ugh  ac- 
cord with  his  views  with  this  « ception: 
They  have  no  economy,  consequently 
they  have  no  credit  that  they  t  light  get 
anywhere.    Too  am  walk  oul  on  the 


streets  of  Paris,  or  Rome,  or  the  other 
cities  in  western  Europe  and  get  money 
exchanged  there  at  the  rate  of  about  3 
to  1,  and  as  high  as  12  to  1,  of  their  offi- 
cial exchange. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  If  we  keep  expanding 
our  currency  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  we  will  be  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. 

Mr.  HARRia  That  is  another  great 
problem,  which  we  are  not  considering 
here  today.  It  Is  very  important.  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  It  looks  to  me  as  If  we 
are  reaching  a  long  way  to  rake  the  other 
fellow's  chestnuts  out  of  the  Are  when  he 
Is  making  no  rffort  to  help  himself, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  they  are  making  no  effort  to 
help  themselves.  Some  of  them  are  not, 
to  be  sure.  Some  of  them  are  doing  all 
they  can.  Given  an  opportunity  to  work. 
many  of  those  people  will  work. 

In  my  opinion,  from  the  experience  1 
had  In  my  brief  visit  over  there,  they 
do  not  want  the  Communists  to  take 
over.  The  largest  single  party  In  Prance 
and  In  Italy,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  Is 
the  Communist  Party.  It  is  only  by  rea- 
son of  a  coalition  of  the  other  parties 
that  the  Communist  Party  today  has  not 
taken  over  thcie  nations. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  As  far  as  the  Italians 
are  concerned,  they  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  Commimists  and  the  Fascists. 
They  have  never  had  a  republican  form 
of  government;  they  have  never  had  de- 
mocracy in  Italy.  They  are  divided  to- 
day between  the  Communists  and  the 
Fascists.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  not  say  that 
is  true  at  ail. 

Mr.  LODGE.  B4r.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LODGE.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  that  he  is  mis- 
Informed.  There  are  socialist  parties  and 
socialist  democratic  parties.  There  Is 
no  Fascist  Party  in  Italy.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  give  the  gentleman  the  facts 
on  that  if  he  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Insofar  as  I  was  able 
to  ascertain,  throughout  all  western  Eu- 
rope or  anywhere  today  there  is  no  Fas- 
cist Party  that  might  have  any  force  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  Spain. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  party  of  Premier 
de  Gasperi  is  the  Catholic  Center  Demo- 
cratic Party.  I  am  afraid  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  Is  misinformed. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  misinformation  poured  Into  my  ears 
here  for  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  what  makes 
this  a  wholesome  debate,  in  order  to  try 
to  clear  up  these  misunderstandings  and 
correct  misinformation. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Everybody  knows  that 
in  Italy  they  were  divided  between  the 
Fascists  who  followed  Mussolini  and 
fought  us.  and  the  Communists,  who  hate 
us  and  who  are  now  threatening  to  take 
over. 

Mr.  HARRia  Where  the  Fascist 
Party  in  Italy  reigned  during  that  time, 
the  Cwnmunlsts  are  trying  to  take  over 
now.  They  are  the  same  dangerous 
vipers  that  threaten  the  peace  of  the 


world.  They  are  the  same  snake  in  the 
grass.  That  is  the  compelling  reason  for 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman     from     Connecticut      [Mr. 

SA0L.OC]. 

Mr.  8ADLAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  opening  of  this  special  session.  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  the  reports  of  our 
colleagues  relating  their  personal  obser- 
vations of  conditions  and  circumstances 
attending  events  which  were  witnessed 
by  them  during  recent  visits  and  surveys 
abroad.  Some  of  these  speeches  have 
been  short,  others  lengthy;  some  have 
been  sketchy,  others  detailed,  I  have 
listened,  read,  and  studied  their  and 
other  available  reports  in  my  sincere  de- 
sire to  obtain  adequate  facts  prior  to  our 
consideration  of  the  bill  that  would  be 
submitted  during  this  session.  This  was 
the  means  by  which  I  could  be  Informed 
about  the  problem,  as  reliably  as  possible, 
since  I  had  spent  the  so-called  recess 
within  the  State  of  Connecticut  answer- 
ing so  very  many  Inquiries  at  an  office 
maintained  for  the  purpose  and  attend- 
ing meetings,  conferences,  and  discus- 
sions with  individuals  and  organizations 
about  the  problems  confronting  them.  I 
traveled  nearly  7.000  mUes  within  the 
small  but  great  Constitution  State  during 
the  recess. 

Yesterday  and  today  we  have  heard  ad- 
ditional explanations,  first-hand  reports 
during  this  general  debate  on  H.  R.  4604 
the  bill  we  awaited,  designed  to  promote 
world  peace  and  the  general  welfare,  na- 
tional Interest,  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  aid  to  certain 
foreign  countries.  The.se  speeches  have 
been  directed  more  specifically  to  the 
conditions,  the  people,  the  governments 
of  Austria.  China.  France,  and  Italy  be- 
cause they  are  referred  to  as  the  recipient 
countries  under  this  parUcular  legisla- 
tion. 

A  plea  to  us  for  assistance  Is  nothing 
new.  It  dilTers  from  the  earlier  requests 
in  the  grouping  of  the  countries  to  be 
helped.  The  people  in  each  of  these  four 
countries  are  desperately  in  need  of  food 
and  are  not  far  removed  from  starva- 
tion. So  many  of  our  colleagues  have  so 
reported  and  insisted.  Thus,  it  is  a  great 
humanitarian  problem.  In  addition,  they 
have  further  reported  and  Insist  that 
there  Is  another  formidable  nemesis 
which  must  be  contended  with,  and  that 
is  the  Red  shadow  looming  larger  and 
larger  across  democracy's  few  remaining 
strongholds. 

If  the  basis  for  the  IncenUve  to  work 
Is  food,  and  It  has  been  so  stressed  by 
many.  then,  by  overcoming  undernutri- 
tion by  providing  the  necessary  food,  we 
shall  start  these  countries  on  the  road 
to  more  production  for  their  own  use 
and  commence  their  return  to  a  self- 
supporting  status  enabling  the  restora- 
tion of  economic  stability.  Simultane- 
ously, we  shall  minimize  the  threat  to 
western  clvillzaUon  and  preserve  Its 
priceless  freedoms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  I  shall  go  along 
with  this  bill  on  the  basis  I  have  just 
outlined.  I  must  insist,  however,  that  the 
administering  of  this  aid  be  undertaken 
with  painstaking  thoroughness.    I  de- 
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mand  that  the  underfed  and  the  under- 
nourished receive  this  bounty  relating 
to  food:  that  the  other  essentially  relief 
commodities  be  distributed  and  used  ap- 
plying proven  production  methods;  that 
the  appropriated  funds  be  very  closely 
observed  to  Insure  wise  spending;  that 
new  administrative  machinery  be  pro- 
vided to  take  over  this  and  previous  gifts 
arranging  It  that  everything  sent  from 
the  United  States  h,  the  form  of  aid, 
each  morsel  of  food  sing  out  the  word 
^•America";  that  each  package  spell  out 
"freedom."  every  cent  and  dollar  spent 
serve  to  remind  that  It  came  from  the 
land  of  Ingenuity  and  Incentive:  from 
the  one  country  where  democracy  truly 
operates  and  gives  evidence  of  Its  work 
for  the  world  at  large  to  see. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Srleld  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Stsfaii]. 
caatarius,  imt 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  Amer- 
icans everywhere  are  looking  forward  to 
Christmas.  I  am  certain  that  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  In  1947 
will  be  observed  In  this  country  with  a 
different  spirit  than  that  of  any  other 
Christmas  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  nearest  approach  to  Chrlstmastlde 
1947  was  that  first  Christmas  nearly  2.000 
years  ago  In  Bethlehem's  manger. 

A  Nebraska-born  poet  aptly  described 
our  present  situation  In  the  form  of  a 
poetic  conversation  between  his  small 
daughter  and  himself: 

CHSISTMA8.   1947 

What  is  Christmas? 
Just  a  day 
To  talk  of  gifts. 
To  laugh  and  play? 

I'd  never  deny 

That  Chirstmag  la  giving. 

But  Christmas  Is  loving 

And  Christmas  is  living. 

What  Is  Christmas? 
Just  a  tree. 
Books  and  toys  for 
Sister  and  me? 

Christmas  Is  that 

And  more  than  that  far. 

Ghrtstmas  Is  Mother 

And  Ood  and  a  Star. 

What  is  Christmas? 
Just  a  bell 

Which,  ringing,  holds 
Us  In  its  spell? 

That  is  not  Christmas. 

Christmas  is  still. 

Poor  shepherds  kneeling 

High  on  a  cold  hill. 

What  is  Christmas? 
JMBt  a  word 
That  few  will  hear; 
Forget,  when  heard? 

Christmas   is  love. 

Ujjon  that  fair  mom 

Our  world  looked  at  Heaven, 

Our  Savloiu-  was  bom. 

What  the  poet  meant — and  what  I 
mean  In  my  words  now — is  that  our 
Christmas  of  1947  brings  us  abruptly  to 
a  fork  in  the  road^f  our  destiny  as  a 
republic.  If  we  turn  to  the  left,  we  are 
certain  to  find  ourselves  in  the  bottom- 
less swamps  of  a  form  of  government 
never  Intended  for  the  people  of  this 
free  nation.  If  we  continne.  onward  and 
upward,  on  our  present  road,  we  will 
come  with  equal  certainty  upon  those 
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fertUe  hills  that  are  our  birthright  This 

Christmastlde  fundamentals  are  involved 
in  every  decision:  peace  or  war?  courage 
or  cowardice?  plenty  or  poverty?  victory 
or  defeat? 

This  special  session  of  the  Eightl^h 
Congress  has  been  called  presumably  to 
determine  whether  or  not  this  country 
sliould  draw  upon  Its  resources  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter  the  peoples  of  west- 
ern Europe  through  so-called  stopgap 
aid.  It  Is  the  solemn  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
weigh  carefully  all  of  the  available  evi- 
dence— both  pro  and  con— before  ce- 
menting his  decision  with  his  vote.  To 
this  end.  In  order  to  Investigate,  accumu- 
late, and  sift  this  evidence,  the  Speaker 
appointed  a  committee  last  July.  That 
committee  .<:tudled  conditions  in  western 
Europe  at  first-hand.  That  committee 
has  made  known  its  findings.  President 
Truman  appointed  numerous  committees 
to  make  sUnllar  studies.  He  appointed 
the  so-called  Citizens  Food  Committee— 
the  Luckman  committee;  the  Economic 
Advisory  Committee — the  Nourse  com- 
mittee; the  Krug  committee;  and  the 
Harrlman  committee.  All  of  these  com- 
mittees have  conducted  research,  delib- 
erated, and  made  known  their  findings. 
There  are  not  enough  minutes  In  an 
hour,  not  enough  hours  in  the  day,  for 
each  Member  of  Congress  to  read  each 
report  of  each  of  these  committees  as 
thoroughly  as  they  should  be  read  before 
arriving  at  a  definite  stand.  If  commu- 
nism is  on  the  march  in  western  Europe. 
It  will  have  attained  its  objectives  by  the 
time  each  of  us  have  read  and  digested 
the  Krug  report.  If  the  people  of  west- 
ern Europe  are  hungry  now.  they  will 
liave  starved  before  the  last  of  us  can 
tw-n  the  final  pages  of  the  Harriman 
report. 

In  this  crisis,  we  cannot  rely  on  our 
own  powers.  We  can  rely  upon  the  ex- 
perience and  observations  of  other 
Members,  knowing  all  the  while  that 
they — like  us — can  only  absorb  a  small 
degree  of  the  whole  truth  as  Individuals. 
We  are  witnessing  an  awe-inspiring  spec- 
tacle In  this  House,  that  of  Members 
drawing  together  like  the  drivers  of  the 
prairie  schooners  of  a  beleaguered 
wagon-train  in  pioneer  days,  fighting 
side  by  side  to  save  each  other's  lives 
and  to  protect  their  loved  ones.  Yes; 
we  trust  each  other.  We'  must  trust 
each  other  In  this  our  common  hour  of 
decision.  But.  as  did  those  pioneers  of 
another  age.  we  must  place  our  trust 
higher  than  the  integrity  of  our  asso- 
ciates, beyond  their  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge. As  the  Eightieth  Congress  moves 
toward  Christmas  1947,  we  tiave  no  al- 
ternative save  to  place  our  absolute  de- 
pendence upon  God.  He  and  He  alone 
Is  our  hope,  our  salvation. 

God  dwells  within  each  one  of  as. 
Let  us  search  within  ourselves  for  His 
message.  Let  us  read  the  reports  of 
committees  composed  of  men— If  time 
remains  to  read  them.  But.  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  Word  of  God  speaks  out 
in  clarion  tones  from  the  pages  of  the 
Bible,  ms  Book. 

But,  what  does  the  Bible  say  of  aid  to 
the  people  of  western  Europe? 


Turn  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  sec- 
ond Epistle  at  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Thessalonians  and  you  will  find  one  of 
the  answers  in  the  sixth,  the  tenth,  the 
Seventh,  and  the  twelfth  verses: 

Now  we  command  you.  brethren.  In  tbe 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ya  wiUi- 
dr«w  youn«lvM  from  every  brother  that 
vaiketh  disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradi- 
tion which  he  received  of  us.    •     •     • 

ypT  even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we 
eonunasded  you.  that  if  any  wouM  not  work, 
neither  should  be  eat. 

Fat  we  hear  that  there  are  aomt  which 
walk  amoag  you  dlMrderly,  working  not  at 
aU.  but  are  busybodlM. 

Now  them  that  are  such  we  command  ^?mI 
exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  with 
quietness  they  work,  aitd  sat  their  own  bread. 

This  and  other  passages  In  the  Bible 
can  well  be  reckoned  rocks  of  refuge  lo 
the  stormy  sea  of  present-day  thinking. 
I  am  proud  to  use  the  Bible  as  my  chief 
guide  to  reach  the  conclusions  I  must 
reach  In  regard  to  the  aid  which  this 
coimtry  has  been  called  upon  to  render 
to  the  cold,  hungry,  and  ill  people  in 
western  Europe. 

Through  the  Bible  and  because  of  the 
Bible  I  have  won  through  to  those  basic 
decisions  on  the  subject  of  Immediate  akl 
to  Europe  on  which  I  Intend  to  build  my 
future  words  and  deeds. 

To  my  mind,  these  are  the  basic  de- 
cisions: 

First.  The  hungry  of  Europe  must  be 
fed  during  this  winter,  by  our  help;  the 
homeless  of  Europe  must  be  housed  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  by  our  help;  the 
cold  of  Europe  must  be  given  fuel  this 
winter,  by  our  help;  and  the  sick  of 
Europe  must  be  supplied  with  medicine 
during  this  winter,  by  our  help. 

Second.  The  necesjuties  of  life  must  be 
brought  to  the  needy  of  Europe  through 
methods  of  distribution  which  will  not 
swell  the  coffers  of  the  black  market  nor 
of  any  foreign  government  charged  with 
such  distribution.  To  this  end.  not  only 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  but  the  legislative  branch 
as  well,  will  have  to  scrupulously  keep 
watch  over  this  distribution. 

Third.  Definite  checks  and  limitations 
must  be  placed  on  what  goods  are  sent 
abroad.  If  the  sending  of  food  from 
America  to  Europe  spreads  hunger  in 
America,  that  type  of  export  must  be 
stopped.  The  whole  world  dreams  of 
sharing  our  prosperity.  Not  one  country 
in  the  world  would  volunteer  to  share  our 
poverty.  We  can  lead  only  as  long  as  we 
are  strong.  Should  we  sacrifice  our 
world  leadership,  there  Is  only  one  man 

who    will    assume    that    leadership 

Stalin.     All  of  us  know  that  a  weak 
America  means  no  America  at  all. 

Fourth.  The  truth  must  be  told. 
Those  who  receive  must  be  kejJt  aware 
of  the  country  of  their  benefactors.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  insignia  of  this 
Nation  on  every  crate  of  foodstuffs,  on 
each  bottle  of  medicine  and  on  every 
bag  of  coaL  If  it  is  the  destiny  of  this 
Nation  to  be  the  fountainhead  of  life 
to  other  nations.  It  is  just  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  receiving  nations  know  that 
they  are  getting  their  lives  from  Ameri- 
cans who  look  up  to  and  revere  a  Repub- 
lic governed  by  a  Constitution  based  oa 
liberty.    Even  as  the  truth  should  be 
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told  to  foreign  nationals,  it  ah  >uld  also 
bt  told  to  Americans.  The  i  merlcan 
ptopit  are  sacrlAclng  to  give  t  ils  food, 
tUi  Medicine,  this  fuel  to  Europe's 
naody.  The  American  p«o)le— and 
Oomriai  daiirve  to  know  $t  methlng 
far  bfU«r  Umn  half-truths  fom  the 
State  Department.  Whomooovi  r  U  en- 
tnuted  with  the  admlnlstrAttoi  of  this 
aid  eannot  asoapa  making  a  uil  and 
fair  acvoiintina  of  their  admin  stratlon 
to  the  reiil  lource  of  It. 

Plfth.  Tha  atopiap  aid  must  ba  ap- 
!•  iMMilalt  Mfda.  We  i  nust  not 
tiM  UMpatBg  by  maki  m  them 
ihlnk  that,  when  the  present  pr  lis  have 
been  paiiad,  they  can  noslert  their 
prodtlfUon  and  rrty  on  Amer  cans  to 
••■Mnue  to  produce  for  then.  This 
eetmtry  has  given  billions  In  Imd-lcaNe. 
ThH  Irnd-leaae  did  not  hold  lack  the 
Iron  cuitain  This  cotmtry  his  given 
billions  to  Britain,  This  has  nc  t  halted 
the  spread  of  state  soctalUm.  1  he  stop- 
gap  aid  cannot  be  considered  i  lasting 
barrier  to  eommunbm.  It  is  w  lat  it  is 
Intended  to  ba:  a  means  to  kee )  people 
alive  wh9  ira«ld  surve  wivhou  It;  to 
keep  paopit  olothed,  warro<  d.  i  nd  well 
who  would  be  cold  and  sick  wi  hout  It. 

Yes.  Chriatmaa  1947  U  more  like  the 
first  ChrUUnaa  at  Bethlehem  t  lan  any 
other  to  all  time.  Man.  wonm.  and 
chlldrtn  are  thinking  the  early,  the  ele- 
mental  thoughts.  In  the  Unl  ed  Na- 
tions, in  Ooograas.  in  millions  o  Ameri- 
can holnca.  people  are  banding  ogether 
against  evil.  Their  trust  Ut  in  t  te  living 
Ood.  And  through  this  strong,  abiding 
faith  I  am  confidant  that  Ood  i  peace, 
toward  which  we  have  struggled  so  lung, 
will  surely  be  attained. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chal  man.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desii  s  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  At.  La- 
Frvii). 

Mr.  LsFEVRE.  Mr.  Chalrma  i.  noth- 
tnt  was  qmteao  dlatasteful  to  m<  than  to 
read  in  yastardays  New  York  Herald 
Tribune— the  paper  I  have  long  c  terlshed 
and  have  read  regularly— a  sh)rt  edi- 
torial rrlticizing  Members  of  th;  House 
for  not  imm'^dlately  pi.Mlng  the  nterlm- 
aid  bin  for  foreign  relief.  X  ball  've  that 
every  minute  granted  the  membe  .ship  on 
this  legislation  is  justified.  Ccrtj  inly  the 
Members  who  did  not  vinit  thes«  foreign 
countries  the  past  siunmer  are  entitled 
to  toaftr  from  those  who  did.  anc ,  so  far. 
Um  toiformation  given  by  Memta  ;rs  who 
saw  conditions  first-hand  wamnti  the 
few  hours  of  dl«russion  allowed  I  be- 
lieve the  House  bill  will  be  an  ii  nprova- 
ment  on  tha  STnata  bill  when  nntlly 
paaaad.  and  tha  Mambara  ara  ustlfled 
la  faelof  tha  eomplau  picture,  i  s  it  in- 
volvas  much.  I  do  not  believe  1  b  iva  tvar 
•aait  the  membemhip  quite  so  cinfused 
on  any  former  bill.  There  pro  tably  la 
not  a  man  in  the  Houne  who  woul  1  ref uaa 
food  and  furl  to  those  who  are  hungry 
»nd  eold.  Ukewiae.  1  doubt  rhather 
there  are  many  who  would  chei  Uh  tha 
criticism  that  his  vote  mii ht  hln  ler  and 
delay  our  Government's  efforts  to  stop 
tha  spread  of  communism.  X  think  tha 
great  majority  of  our  constituent  i  would 
approve  of  aid  to  help  those  In  re  U  naad. 
wit  there  has  been  so  much  crlt  clsm  In 
the  past  of  tha  methods  of  diet  ibutlon 
that  I.  for  ooa.  wont  to  be  able  to  fed 
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that  any  relief  we  give  goes  to  those  it 
was  Intended  for. 

If  the  relief  purchased  by  the  taxpayers 
of  America,  through  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  goes  to  further  the  cause  of  com- 
munism, and  also  loaa  to  thoae  nations 
already  dominatad  by  tha  Russian  lead- 
ers, we  would  be  Justified  In  holding  up 
thii  laglslstlon  until  we  are  assured  of 
hOBggt  distribution.  We  eannot  laugh 
off  the  fact  that  our  reiponslbllltlaa  bMt 
are  great.  It  is  lmpos:<iblo  to  determine 
to  what  extent  tha  entlrg  fkNrelgn-nld 
program  will  go.  Tha  Praaldiiil  hlBaalf 
Is  bound  to  be  coooamad  becatiaa  he 
knows  the  domaatia  dWBind  li  presently 
bayond  thg  auppty  in  many  onsaa.  This 
la  why  ha  la  asklni  for  a  retutn  of  price 
controls  and  rationing.  Tha  houaawlvaa 
In  my  part  of  the  country  havg  too  good 
a  memory  and  abhor  tha  thought  of  re- 
turning to  raUoning,  coupons,  and  black 
markets. 

We  con  remember  those  little  grayish- 
covered  books  fUlad  with  various  colored 
stamps,  Issued  by  an  organisation  called 
the  OPA.  We  all  can  remember,  too, 
that  If  we  could  not  get  what  we  daairad 
at  the  celling  pricea.  It  could  be  pur- 
ch;ucd  ct  twice  the  nuurkat  price  in  the 
black  market.  Then  we  can  also  recall 
thjit  in  October  of  1946  President  Tru- 
man annotmced  that  he  was  rcmcvtng 
rationing  except  on  susar  and  ths  little 
sti.mps  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  Strange 
enough,  almost  at  once,  meat  suddenly 
appeared  where  it  had  not  existed  before. 
Other  foods  became  plentiful  and  the 
black  market  floated  out  of  the  window. 
Since  then  our  country  has  enjoyed  great 
prcwperlty.  Our  earnings  have  been  big. 
Wt  have  been  living  better  than  ever 
bet  ore  and  have  bid  up  and  up  for  the 
things  we  have  wanted.  Besides,  our 
Government  has  been  buying  untold 
quiintltiea  of  foodstuffs  for  shipment 
OTerseas.  We  can  grow  and  produce 
only  Jiut  so  much.  We  cannot  feed  and 
cloihc  everybody  without  creating  a 
scarcity.  Higher  prices  are  bound  to 
follow.  Xt  docs  not  taka  much  stretch- 
ing of  the  Imagination  to  notice  how  the 
housewives  wlU  react  to  thoae  little  gray 
books  again,  how  the  racketeors  would 
choer  their  return,  and  how  tha  working 
people  would  accept  a  celling  on  their 
wages.  This  is  a  moment  when  our 
country  has  tha  opportunity  to  prove  the 
efBcioncy  of  a  free  economy  aa  ^ppoaid  to 
communism. 

Tor  tha  banafit  of  tha  adltovlal  writer 
of  i.he  article  referred  to  In  tha  Maw  York 
Herald  Tribune,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
pai'tng  down  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
patJcd  overwhelmlnfly.  Proa  what  I 
have  heard  of  the  methods  used  to  arrive 
at  lite  figure  Involved  in  this  aid  program, 
a  f«w  million  dollars  more  or  Itss  means 
little.  It  Is  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  eara  to  protect  the  giganUo  invast- 
ment  of  $360,000,000,000  and  the  lives  of 
the  thousands  of  our  boys  that  were  ex- 
pended to  defeat  Hitler  and  aava  tha 
world  atalnst  totallUrlanlsm,  or  to  ra- 
llniiuish  our  position  of  intarnatlonal 
leadership  and  possibly  face  a  third  world 
war,  which  would  make  this  tnitlai  re- 
QMst  look  Ilka  mere  chicken  feed. 

Mr.  Truman  may  have  us  "oyer  a  bar- 
ral**  as  some  writera  refer  to  the  situa- 
tion, but  Mr.  Truman  hag  somo  axpUma* 


tlons  to  make  to  the  American  people. 
How  can  he  or  his  State  Department 
explain  the  $16,000,000  that  has  gonerto 
Russia  during  the  year  1947,  under  lend- 
lease,  when  these  shipments  were  to  have 
ended  a  year  ago  this  month?  The 
American  people  are  not  dumb  and  the 
barrel  may  make  a  reverse  roll.  I  plan 
to  support  this  bill  If  certain  strengthen- 
ing amendmonts  are  approved.  X  Intend 
to  go  tha  whole  way  and  agree  fully  with 
tha  aid  for  China,  too.  X  have  that  much 
faith  in  my  colleague  tha  gentleman  from 
Mlnnaaot*.  Dr.  Joss,  and  X  can  well  un- 
derstand the  necessity  for  havinn  two 
fronu  for  the  Russians  to  worry  about. 
We  have  a  tremendous  problem  and  wa 
must  have  tha  full  support  of  tha  Aioerl- 
can  people. 

Mr,  JONKMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  X 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Ca^wroaDl. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  carefully 
road  tha  report  of  the  16  nations  of 
western  lurope,  tha  Harriman  report, 
tha  report  of  the  Presidential  advisets. 
and  tha  ao-eallcd  Krug  report,  as  well  ua 
the  Praaldent's  message  to  the  Congress, 
which  waa  delivered  only  a  few  days  ago. 
The  countries  of  the  world  less  fortu- 
nately situated  than  oiu*  country  bMl- 
cally  need  material  goods,  manufae- 
tured  goods,  and  foodstiiils.  It  so  hap- 
pens they  want  dollars  to  use  as  payment 
to  get  the  goods,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, from  the  United  States  because 
they  are  in  such  short  supply  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  other  countries  taking  their 
local  currency  which  they  have  and 
buying  goods  as  It  is  a  fact  that  these 
goods  are  not  available  in  the  countries 
where  their  local  currencies  are  located. 
The  goods  that  are  in  stock  are  over 
here,  and  two  groups  ore  contesting  in 
the  open  market  pit  of  this  country  for 
thoae  goods,  namely,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  other 
countries,  to  whom  we  furnish  dollars 
as  tokens  to  put  them  in  a  position  to 
come  into  this  open  market,  and  bid 
against  us. 

If  thaae  other  countries  have  In.'.uffl- 
clent  goods  to  give  to  us  for  dollars  in  ex- 
change for  the  goods  they  would  ship  to 
us,  and  that  is  the  situation  as  evidenced 
by  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
against  those  eotmtrlai  and  in  our  favor, 
which  has  been  argued  here  in  deljott 
for  the  last  2  or  3  days,  tha  people  who 
are  promoting  this  Marshall  plan  and 
this  short-term  relief  plan  and  the  long- 
term  relief  plan  come  to  the  Conirrss 
and  to  tha  paopla  of  tha  country  and 
argue  that  wa  should  provida  tha  dollars 
to  those  other  countries  with  which  to 
pay  for  the  goods  to  be  shipped  from  Ihe 
United  States.  That  ii  the  btals  of  the 
argument  presented  hgrt,  because  tha 
argument  la  continually  made  that  pov- 
erty causes  the  spread  of  communism.  X 
Uke  no  stock  in  that  philosophy  bec.%ute 
wa  have  had  poverty-stricken  people 
here  in  the  United  Btntas  ever  since  the 
Oovemment  was  formed.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  have  them.  I  have  In  mind  the 
colored  people  of  the  bouth.  who  have 
alwaya  been  poverty-stricken,  but  wa 
never  had  communism  in  that  section  of 
tho  country  until  orraniaed  Communists 
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went  there  and  promoted  that  phikMO- 
phy.  It  did  not  come  out  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  homes.  That  is  not  what 
9>reads  eonmiunlsm.  But  we  argue  here 
that  we  should  eliminate  tho  poverty  of 
European  countries  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  communism.  That  meana 
to  say  that  wa  should  send  tho  neoessary 
physical  goods  to  Europe  to  save  the  peo- 
ple and  to  remove  poverty  so  that  com- 
munism will  not  spread.  In  that  argu- 
ment we  are  going  to  fail,  because  you  do 
not  have  the  dollars  in  this  country  to 
land  there  to  ba  baokad  up  by  goods  from 
this  country  in  response  to  the  call  from 
thoae  dollars.  That  U  a  fundamental 
economic  fact  which  we  are  up  against. 
We  have  advanced  these  dollars  to  Brit- 
ain and  to  other  countries  to  enable  them 
to  buy  goods  from  us.  The  world  outside 
of  Britain  has  been  paying  to  the  United 
States  through  the  Immediate  delivery  of 
goods  shipped  to  us  no  more  than  about 
one-third  of  the  supplies  which  have 
been  exported  by  us.  Wo  face  a  basic 
question.  It  eannot  be  separated  from 
this  bill  or  from  this  debate. 

Prom  our  own  viewpoint,  are  the  needs 
of  other  countries  for  the  two-thirds  ex- 
ports not  offset  by  foreign  imports  to  us 
from  those  countries,  and  our  own  long- 
run  interests  in  satisfying  them,  so  great 
that  this  country,  the  United  States. 
ought  to  provide  the  necessary  means  of 
financing  them?    That  is  the  basic  ques- 
tion we  face.    I  think  the  United  States 
has  already  gone  too  far.    We  have  gone 
80  far  in  our  bungling  and  mismanage- 
ment of  this  whole  question,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  we  are  now  so  rapidly  destroy- 
ing the  buying  power  of  the  past  ac- 
cumulated savings  and  the  current  wages 
of  our  own  people  that  we  rapidly  move 
toward  the  precipitation  of  an  economic 
revolution  here  in  the  United  States.    I 
think  we  have  oversubscribed.    I  think 
j    we  have  undertaken  too  much.    I  do  not 
believe  we  can  deliver  our  present  com- 
mitments.   I  am  satisfied  In  my  own 
mind  that  sometime  within  the  next  24 
months  we  will  have  reached  a  point  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  go.    I  have  great 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  our  people  if 
you  please,  even  more  than  I  have  for 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries.   We  cannot  continue  the  present 
program  because  It  will  destroy  us  eco- 
nomically.   It  will  wipe  out  our  capita! 
structures,  both  Individual  and  corporste. 
We  face  another  great  economic  wash- 
out  simply   because   of   the  economic 
bungling  and  emotionalism  which  enters 
into  this  whole  picture,  wherein  so  many 
of  our  people  believe  there  Is  no  bottom 
to  our  economic  meal  barrel.    As  pointed 
out  by  a  former  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  was  on  one  of  these  eommltteaa  to 
whleh  I  havt  referred,  tha  Unitod  iiatai 
ii  not  an  unlimited  cornucopia.  There  la 
an  end  to  the  economic  burden  to  which 
we  can  subscribe  and  under  which  wt 
can  deliver.    I  think  economically  and 
financially  we  are  reaching  that  9id,  and 
with  all  the  emotionalism  removed  from 
my  mind  with  respect  to  this  pTctore,  X 
tm  not  In  a  position  to  support  this  Mil. 
X  think  we  have  carelessly  handled  and 
badly  mismanaged  the  dollars  we  have 
already  taken  from  the  American  tax- 
payers and  bond  buyers  in  connection 
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with  these  so-called  grants-in-aid  pro- 
gnuns  that  we  have  approved. 

There  is  no  way  I  can  conscientiously 
stand  before  the  people  of  my  district 
and  defend  my  position  If  I  help  continue 
this  program.  There  is  a  too  great  acar- 
clty  of  goods  In  the  United  States.  We 
should  repesl  the  40-hour  week,  We 
should  enable  foods  to  be  produced  more 
and  more  in  this  country,  without  in- 
creasing the  wage  rate  pir  hour  on  that 
Increased  production,  and  we  should  do 
It  by  moving  the  minimum  weekly  hour 
up  to  at  least  $0  hours  por  week,  and  get 
back  into  the  production  of  goods,  flrat 
for  our  own  people,  in  order  to  maintain 
tha  buying  power  of  our  own  currency, 
»nd  then  if  we  have  goods  that  we  can 
sUll  ship  to  the  other  parU  of  the  world 
on  a  grant-in-aid  basis  let  those  goods 
go.  but  not  to  the  extent  of  destroying 
the  buying  power  of  our  own  people. 

These  pjice  advances  which  wa  now 
witness  and  which  are  so  highly  destruc- 
tive of  our  own  people  cannot  be  cured 
by  any  kind  of  Oovemment  control 
which  can  be  designed  by  anybody  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  today.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  reinstatement  of 
those  controls  as  political  sop  to  our  peo- 
ple who  are  not  so  well  Informed  on  these 
questions  as  some  of  us  should  be.  by 
reason  of  the  chance  we  have  had  to 
study  them.  So  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 
party  to  further  crucifying  our  own  peo- 
ple economically  and  misleading  them 
through  the  slogan  which  cries  out  that 
It  Is  our  responsibility  to  feed  the  hungry 
people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BUFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  The  gentleman  is 
making  a  very  forceful  speech  on  this  sit- 
uation. I  wonder  if  he  recalls  that  Wil- 
liam McC.  Martin.  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  test  fled  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  early 
this  spring.  When  asked  about  this  dan- 
gerous financial  situation  at  home  be  was 
uked  whether  or  not  this  foreign  lend- 
ing had  approached  the  point  of  alarm, 
and  his  answer  was  given  in  these  words: 

In  terms  of  lending,  I  think  we  art  in  the 
dang M*  sons  now. 

If  that  be  correct,  certainly  this  Kouae 
is  asking  for  trouble,  asking  for  the  kind 
of  panic  that  will  upset  the  world  If  they 
continue  to  pass  such  bills  as  this. 

Mr.  CRAWPORD,  We  are  moving 
Just  as  fut  toward  the  coming  crash  in 
this  country  as  wa  can  possibly  move  in 
this  day  and  tie.  For  evidanoa  of  that 
I  olte  you  to  the  war  now  breaking  out 
batween  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury 
of  the  United  Slates,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  the  private  bankers 
of  this  country  who  have  pushed  their 
business  loans  of  tho  Federal  Reserve 
banks  alona  up  to  the  fantasUe  sum  of 
something  over  fourteen  billions.  The 
Federal  Ragenre  Board  has  Just  estimated 
the  Nation's  banks  have  over  $41,000,- 
000.000  out  CO  loan  as  of  October  29  last. 
There  are  plenty  of  danger  signals  if  we 
want  to  head  them.  Not  another  dime 
should  be  presently  loaned  to  industry 
for  any  purpose  than  for  the  production 
of  consumers'  goods.    All  loans  for  the 


financing  of  addiUonal  Inventories  on  an 
adranclng  price  level  should  be  Immedi- 
ately discontinued.  The  inflationary 
aapects  and  effects  of  such  loans  are  now 
too  highly  deetructlve  for  further  expan- 
sion. The  hour  for  correction  is  long 
overdue. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  tha 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
mlnutos  to  the  gantJaman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  HomuNl. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  weU 
do  I  remember  the  flood  of  name  calling, 
tha  smaaring.  tlie  vlliflcatlon,  and  the 
falsa  chargaa  of  aadlUon  and  dUloyalty 
which  were  looaaned  upon  those  of  us 
who  opposed  tho  foreign  policy  which  in- 
volved us  in  World  War  n. 

Fully  do  I  reallao  that  the  warmongers 
and  tha  war  profiteers,  the  internation- 
alists, those  who  have  little  faith  m 
America,  her  ConstituUon  and  her  peo- 
ple, will  again  turn  on  their  well-oiled, 
their  well-flnanced  campaign  of  vllifl- 
aatlon  against  all  who  oppose  any  part 
of  a  policy  which  many  of  us  sincerely 
believe  wUl  destroy  America. 

It  seems  to  be  old-fashioned,  out  of 
date,  and  a  relic  of  the  horse-and-buggy 
days  to  believe  in  one's  country  and  to 
first  act  in  the  interests  of  one's  home- 
land. 

Por  myself,  in  orposing  thU  leglsla- 
tlon.  In  casting  my  vote  against  It.  I  am 
but  following  the  advice  of  the  Father  of 
my  Country  and  of  a  present-day  out- 
standing and  powerful  supporter  of  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  If  that  seems 
Inconsistent,  listen. 

It  was  on  September  18,  17M.  that 
Ocorge  Washington,  putting  aside  all  po- 
litical ambition,  throwing  away  the  reins 
of  power  which  might  well  have  remained 
In  his  hands  unUl  his  death,  among  other 
things,  inquired  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, and  I  quote: 

Why  quit  oxir  own  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground?  Why,  by  Intsrwaaving  our  dastiay 
wltb  that  of  soy  part  of  Europe,  stttaogle 
our  peace  and  prosptrtty  In  the  tolls  of 
European  ambition,  rtvslshlp,  bitsrest,  bu- 
asor,  or  eaprioe? 

or  that  message  and  of  that  advice, 
on  Fr^bruary  27.  1039,  the  ouUtandlng 
advocate  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
among  other  things,  said: 

Ab,  Mr.  ProiUlsot,  this  addrais  may  b«  IM 
yuars  nid  but.  like  tho  law  of  gravity,  It  is  as 
constant  in  Its  wisdom  and  seeurscy  today 
ss  tt  wss  the  day  It  was  tatterad. 


It.  if  that  iBSssafs  had  b«i«i 

^ laal  Bigbt,  Its  wopda  aauM  not  fau 

upoB  oar  eaiB  with  more  stgnllaant  and  par- 
ttnsnt  sppliestion  at  tbu  Moaaent,  True,  we 
do  Uvs  in  a  foresbortetied'  world  Ui  wliieh. 
oomparsd  wttb  Wssblagloa's  day,  ums.  sad 
^aes.  are  ralatlvsly  aaaUillated.  But  ]  still 
tbsnk  Ood  for  two  InsulaUng  oeaons;  snd 
even  thmifb  they  ba  forestxMtened.  tbey  srs 
still  our  sttprame  btnedletlon  U  they  be  wisely 
and  pradaaUy  us«d. 


The  oratorical  ability,  tha 

Uke  presence,  the  sincerity  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  tho  individual  just  quoted 
cannot  be  and  is  not  questioned.  Hla 
judgment  which  leads  him  to  support 
this  legislation  cannot,  however*  ba  fol- 
lowed by  me. 
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His  conversion  to  the  present 
san  policy.  In  view  of  his  forme  • 
anccs.  U  baffling. 

On  the  same  February  day  In 
made  these  further  statements  : 

Mr.  Pre«W«nt.  In  my  view,  the  ^_ 
Batkmal  defense  la  tneriubly  gearef 
(|iMstion  of  foreign  policy. 

If  we  hare  •  rendcsrous  with 

surely  U  our  supreme  ssslgnment. 
But  It  Is  accurately  said  that  at 
ment  we  confront  a  condition,  not  a 
As  realists,  we  miut  take  the  world 
and  not  as  we  would  wish  It  to  be. 
<li>ubt«dly  calls  upon  us  to  review 
fenst  lesouroM.  and.  however, 
make  them  adequate.    *     * 

But,   Mr.   President,   adequate   foi 
That  la  the  controlling  question,    lit 
mxmt  preclude  ail  other  answers  to 
questions.    •     •     • 

Adequate  for  what?    Adequate  tc 
ment  national  defense  In    the    t 
American  sense  of  minding  our  own 
To   that.  I  can   imcompromlslngly 

^AdeqtiaU  for  what?    To  help 
woHd  under  theories  of  collective 
Again.  "No." 
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destiny,  this 

he  mo> 

theory. 

as  It  U 

"this  un- 

3ur  de- 

reluctj  ntly.  to 


lU 


Imple- 

trahitlonal 

business? 

answer, 

police  the 
sKnirlty? 


The  same  eminent  gentleman  a  so  told 
us  that  we  should  never  take  a  fli  st  step 
unless  we  were  pr^xu^  to  ta,ke  U  e  final 
one. 

In  my  humble  Judgment,  and  it  is 
based  upon  what  has  happened  t  >  us  in 
the  last  30  years,  the  policy  which  we  are 
today  following  means.  In  the  end.  \  third 
world  war,  and  to  that  policy  I  ca  inot,  I 
wiU  not.  subscribe 

Let  us.  however  sincere  and  patriotic 
they  may  be,  raise  our  voices  agai  ist  the 
opinions  of  any  who  seem  to  thlt  k  that 
the  resources  of  America  are  unlimited: 
that  upon  us  has  fallen  the  duty  <  if  sup- 
porting the  rest  of  the  world:  of  fi  rther 
Ing  the  selfish  p?ans  and  scheties  of 
greedy,  avaricious  individuals  and  i  roups, 
whose  only  objective  seems  to  be  t  le  cre- 
ation of  a  one  world,  of  an  Intern  Clonal 
organization,  of  a  United  Natlois:  of 
some  sort  of  an  organization,  whati  ver  be 
Its  form,  which  calls  for  the  hauling 
clown  of  the  Stars  and  Stripe  5.  the 
running  up  of  a  rag.  which.  what€  ver  be 
Its  form  or  color,  will  be  the  symb  )l  of  a 
surrender  of  at  least  a  part  of  oif*  sov 
erelgnty,  of  our  right  to  declare 
make  peace,  a  transfer  to  the  in 
tkmal  organization  of  the  power 
script  the  youth  of  our  land 


to 


when,  where,  and  for  what  purpos  s  that 


what? 

answer 

other 


^ar.  to 
ema- 
t{>  con- 
fight 


International   organization   may 
advisable 

Those  who.  In  years  gone  by.  oj  posed 
that  sort  of  an  organization  were  1^  derl 
sion    labeled    "America    Pirsters 
they  were  charged  with  a  lack 
trlotlsm,  with  being  disloyal  to 
country. 

Let  those  from  the  dUes.  thos4  who 
are  the  representatives  of  various 
which  place  the  interests  of  the  ,__r.^ 
of  their  own  race,  of  those  who  1  .ccept 
their  form  of  religion,  above  the  w  jlfare 
of  America,  continue  to  call  me  a(  iso- 
lationist, an  America  Pirster 

My  reply  Is,  I  glory  in  the  charg( 
the  Interest  of  my  country  is  evei 
in  my  mind,  ever  the  guide  for  n  f  ac- 
tions, and.  to  those  who  do  not  lik  s  this 
country  of  ours  and  Its  institute  ns.  I 
wish  then  either  a  happy  Journey  o  tht 


think 


and 

df  pa- 

thelr 


that 
first 


latd  where.  It  Is  said,  the  fires  never 
cease  to  bum  and  the  smell  of  brimstone 
is  over  In  the  air,  that  is,  if  they  wish  to 
migrate,  or.  if  they  prefer,  to  the  land  of 
their  choipe. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Yes. 

Idr.  COX.  I  am  certain  no  one  would 
qu(«tion  the  understanding  and  the  loy- 
alt.7  of  my  distinguished  friend.  He  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Churchill,  an0  if  he  would 
permit  me  I  would  like  to  make  the  ob- 
servation that  among  the  tragic  blunders 
that  we  have  committed,  have  we  not 
sided  with  Stalin  too  often  and  against 
Churchill?  I  think  Mr.  Churchill  un- 
derstood and  understands  the  Russians 
very  much  better  than  we.  and  that  the 
position  against  which  we  traveled  so 
often  represented  the  sounder  view 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ad- 
mire the  gentleman  Irom  Georgia.  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  his  ability 
and  his  Intelligence.  No  one  questions 
his  patriotism  or  his  loyalty— his  Ameri- 
canism. 

I  agree  that  we  built  up  Stalin,  Russia, 
and  communism.  It  was  a  mistake.  As 
for  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and 
your  servant,  we  just  have  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  better  way  in  which 
we  each  can  serve  our  own  country 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Permit  a  further  quotation  from  the 
distinguished  statesman  Just  quoted  who 
in  October  of  1939,  said: 

1  must  think  solely  of  the  welfare  of  otir 
owri  America.  I  believe  that  welfare  Is  In- 
seviTably  linked  to  Immunity  to  any  foreign 
war  which  dees  not  come  to  us.  America 
flrsi.  Is  now  a  literal  necessity. 

Once  more  and  as  late  as  May  of  1943, 
we  were  advised  by  him: 

America  must  be  realistically  world- 
mirded  In  Its  external  vision,  but  America 
alsc  must  never  forget  that  Ito  flrst  duty 
la  to  130.000.000  Americans  and  to  the  en- 
lightened welXare  of  Its  own  homeland. 

Not  content  with  that  patriotic  utter- 
ance, on  the  same  day,  for  good  measure, 
he  added: 

Mr.  Churchill  has  made  It  plain  In  his 
candid  moments  that  he  will  look  out  for 
Britain,  and  I  honor  him  for  It.  Mr.  Stalin 
has  made  It  plain  that  Moscow  cocnes  first 
wlta  him.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Mr. 
Prejldent,  America  Is  worth  an  equivalent 
fidelity,  her  sovereignty,  her  CkJnstitution. 
her  people  and  her  destiny,  and  it  will  not 
much  longer  be  considered  treason  to  say  so. 

As  previously  stated,  no  one  questions 
the  gentleman's  ability,  his  sincerity  or 
his  patriotism,  but  again  I  question  his 
judgment  In  accepting  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  which  to  date  has  only 
brought  us  more  and  more  trouble,  in- 
volved us  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire; 
which,  if  followed,  eventually  will  destroy 
our  sovereignty,  make  us  a  member  of 
an  International  organization. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  a  policy  which  to  date  has 
brought  about  a  flow  of  billions  upon 
billlona   of  American   dollars,  millions 


upon  millions  of  tons  of  American  goods, 
and  millions  upon  millions  of  young 
Americans  to  foreign  soil. 

Money  and  supplies  which  were  needed 
here   at   home    and    young    men    and 
women,  the  very  foundation  of  our  future 
welfare,  have  been  exported  to  almost 
every  country  In  the  world. 
And  what  are  the  returns? 
In  return  for  our  dollars,  we  have  been 
given  competition  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic trade,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
hike  the  price  of  every  necessity  upon 
which  our  people  depend  for  their  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.    There  has  been 
given  to  us  in  return  for  the  abundance 
we  sent  abroad  a  scarcity  here  at  home. 
Because    we    sent    farm    machinery, 
farmers   have  been   handicapped;    be- 
cause we  sent  goods,  our  people  have 
gone  without:  because  we  sent  dollars, 
we  have  inflation  and  a  national  debt 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
"I  heard  the  drums  aTaeating."     "i 
heard  the  fifes  a'shrillin',"  and  I  saw  the 
flag  a'wavin'."    I  saw  the  parents,  the 
wives  and  the  loved  ones,  with  tears  In 
their  eyes,  bidding  their  boys  good-by.      | 
I  heard  the  songs  and  the  shouts  of 
approval  loosened  by  the  international- 
ists and  the  one-worlders  when  our  boys 
marched  away;  and.  only  a  few  days  ago. 
I  read  of  the  ships  sailing  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  into  the  harbor  at  New 
York.    And  what  was  on  them?    Some 
flag-draped  boxes.    And  what  was  in  the 
flag-draped  boxes?    A  few  old  bones,  a 
handful  or  two  of  dust.    Those  flne, 
physically    perfect   young   Americans— I 
who  might  have  been  the  husbands  of 
our  girls,  the  fathers  of  a  future  genera- 
tion—they marched  away  and.  to  fill  the 
void  they  left,  back  came  a  box— a  sym- 
bol of  a  supreme  sacrifice  made  in  vain; 
a  grim  harvest  from  the  seed  the  inter- 
nationalists had  sown. 

I  want  no  more  of  it.  I  want  no  more 
trips  through  the  hospitals  of  America, 
where  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  men  who.  but  for  the  war 
would  have  been  glorying  in  their  man- 
hood, the  husbands  of  American  girls,  the 
fathers  of  American  children— but  who 
now,  some  in  darkness,  some  unknowing 
of  what  Is  transpiring  In  the  world,  and 
others  maimed  and  disfigured,  are  no 
longer  a  part  of  our  world;  still  alive 
but  dead. 

Yet  more  of  all  that  will  be  our  lot. 
If  we  follow  through  on  the  path  our  feet 
have  entered. 

The  support  for  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion rests  upon  false  assumptions.  The 
first  one  is  that  there  is  so  much  merit 
in  communism  and  the  people  of  other 
lands  are  so  ignorant  that  if  propaganda 
or  force  can  impose  it  upon  them  they 
will  accept  it.  like  it.  and  it  will  make 
them  prosperous  and  happy. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  doctrine.  I 
believe  that  conununism,  which  denies 
existence  of  a  God,  asserts  that  reUgion 
is  a  fraud.  wiU  destroy  the  freedom,  the 
initiative,  the  productivity  of  every  na- 
tion whfbh  adopts  It.  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  other  lands  have  enough  good 
sense  and  determination  to,  in  the  end, 
select  the  things  that  are  good  for  them. 
A  large  dose  of  cooununism  will  be  its 
own  cure. 
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I  see  no  reason  why  we.  who  have 
always  advocated  the  doctrine  that  every 
people  should  be  free  to  choose  their  own 
political  philosophy,  should  become  an 
aggressor  nation  and  say  to  Greece, 
France,  Italy,  or  any  other  coimtry;  "You 
shall  not  have  communism  for  your  po- 
Utical  faith." 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  should  say  to 
England:  "You  shall  not  adopt  and  fol- 
low socialism." 

Claiming  for  ourselves  and  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, the  right  to  select  our  own 
form  of  political  and  economic  philoso- 
phy, we  should  not  be  so  inconsistent  as 
to  say  to  all  others:  "You  must  follow  our 
lead,  accept  our  ideas." 

It  is  but  a  short  step  from  that  policy 
which  leads  us  to  impose  our  political 
and  economic  philosophy  on  others  to 
the  one  which  would  involve  us  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  form  of  reUgion 
which  other  peoples  must  accept. 

That  that  which  Is  good,  which  Is 
sound,  will  come  through  in  spite  of  the 
most  severe  persecution  is  evidenced  by 
the  failure  to  suppress  Christianity  when 
Its  advocates  were  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts. 

That  It  Is  futUe  to  attempt  to  sup- 
press a  religion,  to  impose  one  form  upon 
a  people,  was  demonstrated  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Crusades. 

Though  we  know  not  why  It  is,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  thought  cannot  be 
changed  nor  directed  by  force.  So  I 
reach  the  conclusion  that  all  of  our 
efforts  to.  by  force  or  purchase,  change 
the  thinking  of  those  who  would  embrace 
communism  are  futile. 

By  example  we  have  demonstrated  to 
millions  that  our  form  of  government  is 
best.  Proof?  Do  not  people  from  all 
other  countries  want  to  come  to  the 
United  States  of  America?  Why?  That 
they  may  find  and  enjoy  freedom,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness. 

Another  false  assumption  Is  that  If 
Russia  and  communism  overrun  western 
Europe  and  reach  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  like  a  tidal  wave  they  will 
sweep  across  the  Atlantic  and  engulf  us. 
O  ye  of  little  faith,  why  Ts  It  that  you 
have  so  little  confidence  in  our  own  form 
of  government,  the  ability,  the  courage, 
and  the  endurance  of  our  own  people 
that  you  think— if  you  do  think— that 
we  cannot,  by  arming  ourselves,  by  pre- 
paring a  national  defense,  meet  and  turn 
back  any  foreign  aggressor  or  aggressors? 
Every  nation  in  the  world  acknowl- 
edges our  strength,  but  we  here  at  home 
have  no  confidence  in  it. 

Have  not  two  world  wars  demonstrat- 
ed beyond  argument  that  we  are,  as 
Churchill  said  on  Thanksgiving  Day  not 
so  long  ago,  the  most  powerful  Nation  in 
all  the  world? 

All  too  long  have  those  who  have  been 
selling  America  short  followed  their  pol- 
icy of  making  us  afraid.  Afraid  first  of 
a  national  economic  disaster,  giving  us 
the  remedy  of  taking  from  those  who 
had  and  distributing  to  those  who  had 
not  Making  us  afraid  that  the  Kaiser, 
were  it  not  for  the  protection  given  us 
by  the  British  Navy,  would  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  lay  waste  our  cities,  con- 
quer our  land. 
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Yet  it  was  this  Nation  of  ours,  which 
some  endeavored  to  make  us  believe  was 
so  weak,  so  decrepit,  so  helpless  that  our 
very  existence  depended  upon  the  pro- 
tection given  us  by  the  British  Empire 
which  determined  the  victorious  outcome 
of  both  wars.  Where  is  the  BriUsh 
Navy  of  today?  Today  wt  are  the  pro- 
tector, not  the  protected. 

The  truth  is  that  it  was  our  young  men, 
and  women,  our  men  and  women  in  the 
factories,  in  the  mines,  in  the  mills  and 
in  the  fields  who,  in  those  days,  saved 
the  British  Empire. 

Then  again,  and  more  recently,  we 
were  frightened  into  beheving  that,  un- 
less we  stopped  Hitler,  England  would  be 
destroyed,  we  and  aU  our  institutions  be 
at  his  mercy,  the  blackness  of  the  Dark 
Ages  engulf  us. 

So  we  joined,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Coxl  said  yesterday,  with 
Stalin  and  communism. 

Our  might  was  the  deciding  factor 
which  destroyed  the  German  armies. 
Our  generosity,  our  munitions  of  war, 
put  Stalin  and  Russia  and  communism 
where  they  are  today.  We  built  up  a 
monster  and  now  we  pretend  to  be  afraid 
of  that  which  we  created. 

We  built  up  Russia,  Stalin,  and  com- 
mimism  and,  if  worst  comes  to  worst, 
we  can  tear  them  down. 

We  proceed  upon  the  assumption,  false 
as  it  is,  that  the  air  is  a  one-way  medium 
and  that  through  it  Stalin  and  his 
forces— and  only  his  forces— can  send 
modem  destructive  forces. 

Some  folks  get  but  half  a  thought. 
They  talk  endlessly  about  the  atomic 
bombs  which  our  enemy  can  hurl  at  us. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  bombs 
could  at  the  same  time  be  traveling  the 
other  way. 

DOLLARS    TO    END    COMltVNISlC 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  this 
measure,  in  the  other  body  and  in  this, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  frighten 
us  by  the  argument  that,  if  the  appro- 
priation of  dollars  is  not  authorized,  a 
tidal  wave  of  communism  will  overnm 
Europe  and  finally  engulf  the  Americas. 
Why  fight  communism  by  our  dollars 
and  our  resources  three  thousand  and 
more  miles  from  home  while  we  legalize 
the  Communist  Party  here  In  America? 
Why  fight  communism  in  China,  in 
Prance,    and   Italy,    or    anywhere   else, 
while  here  the  administration  for  the 
last   15  years  has  not  only  tolerated 
Communists  in  high  places,  but  in  spite 
of  repeated  protests,  encouraged  them 
to    hold    responsible    positions    in    the 
Federal  Government? 

Only  within  the  last  few  months  has 
communism  become  unpopular  in  Amer- 
ica, Well  do  I  remember  the  days  when 
there  were  Communists  aplenty  in  the 
organization  administering  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  Here  and  there, 
where  their  influence  might  do  the  most 
to  harm  our  Government,  they  were 
scattered  throughout  official  Washington. 
Only  a  few  short  years  ago,  when  that 
courageous,  determined  legislator  from 
Texas,  Martin  Dies,  was  fighting  with  all 
his  heart  and  strength  and  soul  to  ex- 
pose the  Communists,  he  was  bitterly 
vilified  and  smeared.  Yes;  the  First 
Lady  of  the  Land,  when  on  one  occasion 


Communists  were  called  before  the  Dies 
committee,  marched  with  them  to  the 
committee  room  and,  by  her  presence, 
gave  them  her  moral  support. 

We  have  little  to  fear  from  Com- 
munists abroad.  We  have  much  to  fear 
from  them  here,  operating  as  they  are 
in  our  own  country,  in  our  own  Govern- 
ment. 

If  the  Communists  and  communism 
threaten  our  national  existence.  Instead 
of  impoverishing  ourselves,  bleeding 
ourselves  white,  raising  the  cost  of  every- 
thing our  people  need  to  maintain  their 
standard  of  living  by  aj)propriating 
money  to  be  used  abroad,  let  us  sweep 
them  out  of  the  National  Capital ;  let  us 
make  illegal  their  party;  let  us  be  con- 
sistent—not cuddle  up  to  them  here  In 
Washington;  pay  them  fancy  salaries  so 
that  they  may  disseminate  their  propa- 
ganda and  spend  our  money,  exhaust  our 
resources  to  fight  them  3.000  mUes  away. 
Let  us  clean  the  vermin  out  of  our  own 
home  first. 

The  policy,  of  which  this  legisIaUon  Is 
a  part,  will  Impoverish  America,  will 
strip  us  of  our  ability  to  adequately 
prepare  for  national  defense.  It  will 
lower  our  standard  of  living.  It  win 
destroy  our  individual  freedom.  It  will 
make  us  a  Nation  of  slaves,  ever  working 
for  the  support  of  a  people  who  refuse 
to  work  to  help  themseh'es.  It  will  make 
us,  as  a  Nation,  weak  and  vulnerable, 
unable  to  defeat  the  very  forces  which 
we  now  say  we  wish  to  destroy. 

But  you  ask.  Would  I  let  the  hungry 
starve,  the  naked  go  unclothed,  without 
shelter?  My  answer  Is  "No."  I  would 
have  America,  as  always,  be  charitable. 
I  would  have  her  extend  relief,  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities  of  life 
through  private  charitable  organizations 
In  which  there  would  be  less  chance  of 
waste,  corruption,  profiteering. 

I  would  keep  every  penny,  every  ounce 
of  supplies,  away  from  the  control  of 
the  politicians;  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  of  the  religious  organiza- 
tions. 

I  would  limit  that  reUef  to  those  who 
are  in  need.  I  would  Umit  that  relief 
to  our  ability  to  give  without  destroying 
ourselves.  I  would  limit  it  to  those  who 
are  hungry  and  cold  and  in  need  of 
shelter.  I  would  divorce  charity  from 
all  political  considerations. 

For  a  program  of  that  kind,  for  an 
appropriation  for  that  purpose,  I  will 
vote. 

I  would  not,  under  any  circumstances. 
Join  In  a  one- world  organization,  where 
a  part  of  our  sovereignty  must  be  sur- 
rendered. 

I  wUl  not  be  a  "me  tooer,"  a  rubber 
stamp  for  so-called  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  which  is  no  less  than  a  policy  of 
the  internationalists,  the  profiteers,  and 
the  warmakers. 

My  patriotism  does  not  require  me  to 
surrender  my  opposition  to  a  policy 
which,  logically  followed,  means  con- 
thiuous  war  and  the  drafting  of  our 
youth  to  serve  under  an  international 
military  staff  dominated  by  the  power 
poUticians  and  the  militarists  of  the 
world. 

My  decision  must  on  thiS,  as  on  all 
other  proposed  legislation,  be  determined 
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by  what  I  think  is  for  the  best 
of  my  country  and  her  people, 
will  be  cast  af^ainst  the  present 
Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairman, 
minutes  to  the  gentleman 
nectlcut  (Mr.  Loocsl. 

Mr.  JARMAN.    Mr.  Chalrmai  i 
10  ramutes  to  the  gentleman 
necticut. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman 
tbji  IcglalaUon  because  I  also 
iJUg  first  of  America.  I  agree 
iffcntlcman  from  Q^orgia  and  th( 
man  from  Michigan  that  it  is  jus 
Uon  of  how  we  ail  feel  we 
America  best. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  cannot  justify  this  measure 
tht  ground  of  relief  we  are 
selves  an  injustice  when  we 
completely  of  Its  humane  cooskl< 
We  are  a  generous  people,  and 
ous  sentiments  prompt  us  to 
thing  for  those  who  are  aifflicted. 
who  are  starring,  and  for  those 
suffering.    Furthermore, 
habilltation  of  these  countries 
beneficial  to  ail  except  those 
to  enslave  the  world. 

However,  in  the  brief  time 
me  I  should  like  to  address  myse 
strategical  aspect5  of  this 
cause  I  agree  with  my  disi 
league  on  the  committee  who 
terday.  the  gentleman  from 
I  Mr  Jackson),  that  this  prcgrani 
justified  enUrely  and  rationalize^ 
sively  on  the  basis  of  American 
security. 

We  do  not  have  one  world 
but  we  have  one  world 
we  had  better  think  on  that 
did  during  the  war.  or  we  are 
hav3  a  very  dangerous  time  of  it. 
field  of  strategy  we  are  willing 
very  much  curtailed  axlturai 
liMiUnn    program    to    combat 
propaganda,  and  we  have  t>een  w 
use  economic  aid  to  combat  the 
tions  created  by  the  war  and 
by  Soviet  agitation.     In  wartime 
willing  to  use  flame  throwers 
bombs  and  we  would  have  used  po 
if  our  enemies  had  used  it.    But 
to  have  decided  that  we  have 
weapon  In  fighting  this  cokl 
talk  about  a  cold  war  but  we  do 
as  if  there  were  a  war  on. 

I  have  suggested  that  there 
stages  in  this  Soviet  onslaugh; 
first  Is  the  effort  to  capture  these 
ments  by  constitutional  means; 
ond  is  Internal  force;  and  the 
war. 

As  I  have  said.  I  personally 
believe  that  war  is  imminent, 
sons  for  that  l)elief  are  many. 
^      are  two  which  stand  out :  First.  I 
that  the  Russian  Government 
it  can  capture  these  tountries 
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Secondly.  I  do  not  believe 
want  a  world  war.    But  I  do  thlfck 
the  questions  that  will  be  decidec 
the  next  2  or  3  jr^ars  are  wheth^" 
will  be  another  great  war  and,  if 
whether  we  will  win  It     I  thiilk 
the  next  4  or  5  months  are  ex 
critical. 

I  believe  In  thL^i  bUl.  but  I  do 
lieve  that  we  can  be  absolutely 
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It  will  succeed  as  a  war  measure,  which 
is  the  way  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CouDKKTi  referred  to  it.  He  asked 
the  question:  Either  this  is  a  war  meas- 
ure or  it  is  a  relief  measure.  I  would 
rather  say  it  is  a  strategical  measure, 
with  relief  characteristics,  and  it  may 
very  well  fal^short  of  the  mark.  There- 
fore, I  think  that  we  should  reassess  the 
nature  of  the  threat  to  which  we  are 
exposed  and  reexamine  the  means  which 
we  have  to  meet  that  threat. 

Accordingly  I  have  a  concrete  sugges- 
tion to  make  with  respect  to  the  Italian 
situation,  which,  at  this  time,  is  the  most 
critical  in  western  Europe.  I  believe 
that  our  troops,  the  withdrawaJ  of  wiiich 
has  been  postponed  from  December  3  to 
December  15,  should  remain  beyond  De- 
cember 15,  and  I  believe  that  they  .should 
be  increased  in  such  numbers  as  are  re- 
quired to  enable  us  to  fulfill  our  interna- 
tional obligations.  My  reasons  for  this 
recommendation  are  as  follows: 

First,  in  the  surrender  treaty  which 
we  made  with  Italy  on  September  8, 1943, 
which  was  the  eve  of  the  Salerno  land- 
ing, we  agreed  to  guarantee  the  essential 
nationliood  of  Italy.  If  we  betray  Italy 
as  we  betrayed  Poland.  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  decide  where  that  leaves  us  as  the 
greatest  Nation  on  earth.  We  must 
maintain  a  postxu-e  which  will  allow  us 
to  live  up  to  our  obligation  to  guarantee 
the  essential  nationhood  of  Italy. 

Secondly,  we  have  a  peace  settlement 
which  Involves  Trieste  particularly.  We 
must  be  in  a  position  to  assure  that  that 
peace  settlement  is  carried  out. 

Thirdly,  we  have  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  lines  of  supply  to  Trieste  and  to 
Austria.  We  must  guarantee  those  lines 
of  supply. 

Fourthly,  the  very  lives  of  our  troops 
in  Trieste  and  Austria  and  their  families 
will  be  forfeited  and  will  be  at  stake  if  we 
do  not  take  steps  to  protect  them. 

A  diplomat  said  to  me  during  the  trip 
I  made  with  the  Smith-Mundt  commit- 
tee, that  the  fact  that  one  side  to  a  treaty 
violates  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
we  have  the  right  to  consider  the  treaty 
at  an  end.  I  have  not  gone  into  the 
technical  legalities  of  international  law 
In  this  connection.  I  believe  that  the 
letter  killeth  and  the  spirit  glveth  life. 
As  a  lawyer  I  realize  that  there  are  some 
breaches  of  contract  which  are  de  min- 
imis, some  breaches  which  do  not  ab- 
solve the  other  contracting  parties.  I 
do  not  t)elleve  that  these  breaches  by 
the  Soviet  Union  are  in  that  category. 
In  any  event  I  think  It  is  about  time  that 
we  found  reasons  why  we  can  do  things 
In  the  national  interest  instead  of  lock- 
ing around  for  reasons  why  we  cannot. 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated, 
not  only  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
the  Potsdam  agreement,  and  the  Yalta 
agreement,  but  the  satellite  peace  trea- 
ties which  were  ratified  by  the  other  body 
earlier  this  year.  They  have  breached 
the  Italian  peace  treaty  in  several  ways. 
The  present  disruptions  and  strikes  in 
Italy  were,  we  know,  ordered  by  the  Bel- 
grade Cominform  on  instructions  from 
the  Kremlin. 

In  Bulgaria  the  breach  is  even  more 
obvious.  One  of  the  reasons  advanced 
for  the  ratification  of  the  satellite  trea- 


ties before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  earlier  tliis  year  was  that  the 
Russians  would  have  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  Bulgaria.  They  did  not 
have  to  withdraw  them  from  Hungary  or 
from  Rumania,  because  they  had  a  right 
to  keep  an  indeterminate  nurat>eT  of 
troops  there  to  guard  their  lines  of  com- 
munication with  Austria.  But  they  are 
bound  to  withdraw  them  from  Bulgaria 
by  December  15.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Russians  have  four  divisions  in  Bul- 
garia. They  have  not  begun  their  with- 
drawal. It  is  the  opinion  of  our  highest 
military  experts  that  were  they  to  begin 
now  they  could  not  withdraw  by  Decem- 
ber 15.  Furthermore,  if  they  did  with- 
draw, they  would  withdraw  in  the  Rus- 
sian manner.  They  simply  take  off  their 
uniforms  and  put  on  civilian  clothes. 
Over  and  beyond  that,  the  Kremlin 
through  its  gauleiter  Dmitrov  has  Bul- 
garia in  Its  iron  grip. 

Can  we  justify  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  Italy  when  the  Russians  are 
not  withdrawing  from  Bulgaria? 

There  have  been  other  breaches  of 
these  peace  treaties — the  legalized  mur- 
der of  Petkoff.  and  the  imprisonment  of 
Maniu  were  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  pre- 
amble of  those  peace  treaties.  We  know 
that  those  are  violations.  We  know  that 
the  recent  happenings  in  Hungary  are 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.  We  know 
that  Nagy  and  Sulok  and  Pfeififer  had  to 
leave  the  country.  So  there  are  very 
good  reasons,  in  the  realm  of  interna- 
tional law.  why  we  should  take  this  step. 

Furthermore,  if  we  do  not,  we  run  the 
risk  that  the  Vatican,  which  is  a  vital 
anti-Communist  force  and  the  spiritual 
comfort  of  millions,  may  become  the 
prisoner  of  the  Communists. 

And  last,  and  I  think  this  is  very  vital, 
if  we  can  put  an  end  to  these  disturb- 
ances— and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  here 
that  the  day  it  was  announced  that  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  had  been  post- 
poned, the  disruptions  in  Italy  dimin- 
ished very  appreciably— If  we  can  sow  a 
little  political  calm  in  Italy,  we  will  be 
relieving  the  American  taxpayer  of  a 
tremendous  load.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures  of  the  cost  of  the  strikes  in 
Italy.  I  am  informed  that  the  cost  of 
the  strikes  In  France  so  far  Is  three 
months'  production.  I  say  that  we  have 
a  duty  also  In  that  connection  to  prevent 
higher  prices,  to  curtail  inflation,  and  to 
diminish  the  load  on  the  American  tax- 
payer by  diminishing  the  economic  needs 
of  those  countries. 

First  things  first.  First  we  have  to 
dispose  of  these  political  disturbances, 
this  civil  strife,  in  order  to  rehabilitate 
those  countries.  That  is  the  reason  for 
this  civil  strife,  to  make  it  as  expensive 
for  us  as  possible.  The  Soviet  Union 
knows  that  It  is  our  desire  to  have  a 
peac^ul  world,  living  in  economic  sta- 
bility. Why  should  they  oppose  this 
thing?  Why  should  they  make  the  dec- 
laration which  they  made  in  Warsaw? 
Why  should  they  declare  war  on  the 
Marshall  plan?  Why  should  they  not 
want  peace  and  prosperity  in  Europe? 
We  must  not  delude  ourselves. 

I  think  it  might  be  helpful  if  we  could 
revise  our  thinking  a  little  in  connection 
with  these  strategic  problems.  The 
word  "isolation"  has  become  a  rather 
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unattractive   word   In   most   circles   In 
America,  and  since  the  war  the  word 
"intervention"  seems  also  to  have  be- 
come unpopular.    I  submit.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  It  Is  Impossible  to  be  an  anti- 
isolationist  and  an  anti-interventionist 
at  the  same  time.    I  do  not  believe  It  can 
be  done.    I  believe  that  to  the  extent  we 
are  anti-isolationists,  to  that  extent  we 
are  Interventionists.    To  the  extent  that 
we  assume  the  role  of  leadership  in  the 
world,  a  role  which  has  been  thrust  Into 
our  hands,  to  the  extent  that  we  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities,  to  that  extent 
we  are  intervening.     The  point  Is.  for 
what  purpose  do  we  intervene?    We  in- 
tervene not  to  impose  our  will  on  others, 
but   to   save   others   from   domination. 
We  Intervene  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
We  Intervene  In  the  cause  of  peace.    We 
know  that.    No  amount  of  Soviet  distor- 
tions and  lies,  no  quantity  of  Communist 
sophistries  can  change  that  fact.    I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  we  should  recognize 
these   things.    Economic   aid   is,   in   a 
sense,  a  form  of  intervention.    The  con- 
ditions which  we  quite  rightly  attach  to 
this  aid  are  a  form  of  Intervention.    An 
information  program  is  a  form  of  Inter- 
vention.    Almost   any  form   of  contact 
constitutes  a  sort  of  intervention.    I  re- 
peat: The  question  is.  for  what  purpose 
do  we  intervene?    We  had  better  help 
the  police  in  these  countries  or  they  will 
become  police  states  and  then  our  invest- 
ments will  have  been  sacrificed.    And 
so  In  answer  to  the  question  propounded 
by   the    distinguished   gentleman    from 
New  York  [Mr.  Coxjdebt],  whose  remarks 
I  listened  to  with  great  interest,  I  would 
say  that  purely  as  a  strategical  measure 
this  legislation  is  necessary.    It  may  not 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  challenge  and 
therefore   American   troops   should   re- 
main In  Italy.    Of  course,  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  when,  as,  and  if  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  pre- 
pared to  live  up  to  her  signatiwe  on  these 
treaties  we  shall  proceed  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  part  of  the  agreement. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  surer  path 
to  national  disaster  and  war  than  for  us 
to  continue  to  feel  bound  by  treaties  and 
agreements  by  which  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  feel  bound. 

There  is  a  second  superstition  which 
I  think  we  might  well  get  rid  of  and 
that  is  the  idea  that  our  choice  is  be- 
tween war  on  the  one  hand  and  economic 
aid  and  an  Information  service  on  the 
other.  This  is  not  our  only  choice  as  I 
attempted  to  point  out  in  my  remarks 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  the  other 
day.  We  have  the  means  of  safeguard- 
ing our  Interests,  of  safeguarding  the 
peace,  of  protecting  our  national  secu- 
rity, of  protecting  the  essential  nation- 
hood of  Italy  as  we  promised,  of  safe- 
guarding their  freedom,  integrity,  and 
independence;  and  we  are  Justified  In  so 
doing  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given. 
Third,  I  think  we  have  a  tendency  to 
feel  that  there  is  a  sharp  dividing  line  be- 
tween war  and  peace.  We  talk  about  a 
cold  war  but  we  do  not  really  quite  be- 
lieve it.  The  Russians  do  not  fall  into 
that  error.  They  recognize  that  these 
disagreements  are  all  part  of  the  stream 
of  human  conflict,  and  they  act  on  that 
basis.    I  think  we  must  recognize  that 
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there  Is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between 
war  and  peace.  In  fact,  wars  very  oft«i, 
as  we  have  learned  In  the  past,  are  not 
even  declared.  This  legislation  does  not 
Involve  us  in  a  conflict.  We  are  already 
Involved.  There  Is  no  reason  why  we 
should  handcuff  ourselves  by  the  no- 
tion that  because  we  are  at  peace  we 
cannot  act  in  defense  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples for  which  thousands  of  men  gave 
their  lives  in  World  War  U.  I  think 
also  that  we  might  very  well  ponder  on 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  us  of  sal- 
vaging some  of  the  things  for  which 
World  War  n  was  fought. 

And  so  I  believe  that  it  would  be  good 
If  we  shouW  revise  our  thinking  along 
those  lines  and  realize  that  we  are  faced 
with  some  relentless  realities  which  no 
amount  of  theorizing  can  do  away  with. 
In  connection  with  the  Information 
program.  I  should  like  to  say  to  those 
who  have  stated  that  the  Italian  people 
or  the  French  people  do  not  know  where 
this  aid  comes  from,  that  I  hope  that 
those  who  feel  that  way  will  vote  for  a 
large  appropriation  for  USIS  in  order 
that  we  may  obtain  enough  funds  to  tell 
the  Italians,  the  French,  and  other  peo- 
ple where  this  aid  does  come  from.  It 
seems  to  me  somewhat  inconsistent  to 
complain  that  the  sources  of  the  aid  is 
unknown  and  then  prevent  the  effec- 
tive publicizing  of  that  aid  by  hamstring- 
ing the  information  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  have  to 
think  of  this  whole  matter  in  terms  of 
constructive  alternatives.  We  have  to 
think  of  the  consequences  if  we  do  not 
do  this  thing.  We  have  to  think  of  the 
drain  on  our  resources  and  the  load  on 
the  American  taxpayer  If  we  are  com- 
pelled, through  inaction  now,  to  turn  our 
country  into  an  armed  camp.  We  have 
to  think  of  our  national  security.  We 
have  to  think  of  what  would  happen  to 
the  national  security  if  Italy  were  to  col- 
lapse. 

We  have  to  remember  that  the  whole 
of  the  north  of  Italy  is  organized  by  the 
Commimists,  but  that  communism  as  a 
popular  Ideology  has  not  spread.  We 
in  a  sense  have  precipitated  this  second 
stage,  that  is  the  resort  by  the  Soviets 
to  internal  force,  by  the  general  effective- 
ness of  our  aid.  It  Is  because  of  the 
effectiveness  of  our  aid  that  Soviet  Russia 
had  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  grab  these 
governments  by  purely  constitutional 
means.  This  resort  to  internal  force  is 
dangerous,  but  it  is  also  a  confession  of 
weakness.  I  was  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber in  Paris  at  the  time  Mr.  Duclos  made 
his  attack  on  the  United  States.  A  more 
violent  and  vicious  attack  Mr.  Goebbels 
never  made.  It  was  in  effect  a  declara- 
tion: We  have  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  capture  this  government,  the  French 
Government,  by  constitutional  means. 
Now  we  are  going  to  flght  it  out  In  the 
streets.  That  was  the  night  they  had 
the  first  riots  In  France. 

Now,  of  course,  if  north  Italy  goes, 
Italy  cannot  hold  on,  and  I  believe  that 
the  collapse  of  Italy  would  unloose  a 
chain  reaction  which  would  engulf 
Greece,  Turkey,  the  vital  Arabian  oil 
fields,  the  Middle  East,  and  probably 
north  Africa.  That  theme  has  been  de- 
veloped here  already  and  I  shall  not  go 


into  details.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  Italy  were  to  succumb  to  the  Red  Infec- 
tion, America  is  seriously  threatened. 

I  think  we  should  also  make  up  our 
minds  that  the  chances  are  that  this  ef- 
fort which  we  are  going  to  make  will  not 
be  entirely  painless. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  expired. 
Mr.  BLOOM.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  fhre  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
stated,  I  do  not  believe  this  effort  will  be 
entirely  painless,  although  I  am  in- 
formed that,  as  far  as  this  particular 
legislation  Is  concerned,  since  the  pur- 
chases have  already  been  made,  and  this 
information  was  apparently  withheld  at 
the  time.  It  will  not  have  a  material  ef- 
fect on  present  prices.  However,  of 
course,  other  purchasing  will  go  on. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  this  is  not 
going  to  be  painless,  that  this  is  going  to 
involve  a  certain  amoimt  of  discomfort, 
a  certain  amount  of  sacrifice,  and  I 
think  we  have  to  measure  that  burden 
against  what  would  happen  If  we  did  not 
do  it.  A  world  contracted  by  science 
must  be  united  by  freedom  If  peace  is  to 
prevail.  We  must  make  sacrifices  for 
freedom.  We  must  not  be  so  bashful 
about  preserving  freedom  In  these  power 
vacinims,  because  if  we  do  not.  the  Soviet 
Union  will  fill  them  with  oppression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  threat  Is  much 
more  a  question  of  brute  force  than  of  an 
Ideology.  I  think  It  is  urgent  that  we 
recognize  that.  When  we  were  in  Bul- 
garia I  was  told  a  story  about  a  Bulgarian 
girl,  age  22  or  23.  This  story  was  told  to 
me  by  one  of  our  military  people.  The 
source,  therefore,  is  quite  reliable.  This 
Bulgarian  girl  worked  as  a  secretary  for 
one  of  our  American  officers.  Her  only 
crime  was  that  she  worked  for  an  Amer- 
ican and  that  she  worked  well.  One  day 
she  disappeared.  WeU,  they  looked  for 
her  high  and  low.  and  they  could  not  find 
her  anywhere.  Six  months  later  her 
mother  received  a  large  package.  She 
unwrapi>ed  it  and  in  it  was  a  coffln.  In 
that  coffln.  when  she  opened  It,  she 
found  her  daughter.  Her  daughter  h^ 
been  tortured  to  death.  Her  eyes  had 
been  gouged  out,  her  nose  had  been  cut 
off,  her  breasts  had  been  cut  off.  her  ears 
had  been  cut  off.  She  had  been  defiled 
and  mutilated  beyond  description.  This 
is  brute  force,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
sooner  we  recognize  that  unpleasant  fact 
the  better.  There  were  50  fresh  graves 
next  to  that  of  Petkov's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  up  against  a 
kind  of  Genghis  Khan  with  modem 
weapons.  We  have  to  be  very  realistic 
about  our  psychology  in  reference  to  this 
thing.  I  believe  we  can  rationalize  this 
bill  entirely  in  terms  of  national  secu- 
rity. Our  national  security  is  an  essen- 
tial pillar  of  the  peace.  The  die  Is  cast. 
Our  failure  to  grasp  this  opportunity  will 
be  commensurate  with  the  magnitude 
thereof.  We  know  what  we  have  to  do. 
Therefore  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
summon  all  the  stem  resolve,  all  the  bal- 
anced judgment  and  spiritual  fervor  of 
which  we  are  capable  and  do  It.  We 
must  give  a  vigorous  demonstration  that 
freedom  is  not  a  stuffy  plutocrat,  mate- 
rialistic and  self-indulgent.    Freedom  It 
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a  vital,  vigorous,  vigilant,  insurf  ent  rev> 
olutionary  force.  Let  us  prove  i  and  let 
us  prove  it  now. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  froi  a  Mary- 
land (Mr.  SasscxsJ. 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Chairmai  1. 1  fully 
realize  that  after  the  full  and  in  :elligent 
discussion  of  this  pending  measi  ire  any- 
thing  that  might  be  said  now  t  ould  be 
to  3  great  degree  repetitious.  I  owever. 
as  I  had  the  privilege  of  spendi  ig  some 
50  days  as  a  member  of  the  sub<  ommit- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
In  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  anc  Africa, 
first  under  the  chairmanship  of  t  lat  very 
able  statesman  from  Illinois  [  M  -.  Dirk- 
SMxl.  and  later  when  he  paused  ir  Europe 
for  more  extensive  study,  unler  the 
chairmanship  of  the  able  and  pe  sonahle 
gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr.  ShoktI, 
I  might  leave  with  you  one  or  t  vo  brief 
observations  that  I  made. 

I  think  any  of  us  who  visited  Ameri- 
can hospitals,  seeing  wounded  ol  greater 
and  lesser  degree,  representing  possibly 
a  million  young  Americans,  and  visiting 
well-kept  cemeteries  in  Europe  repre- 
senting 100  000  or  more  of  the  t  ower  of 
our  country  who  gave  their  live*  in  the 
recent  conflict,  realize  and  feel  tc  a  great 
degree  that  the  obligation  of  America 
both  in  this  pending  bill  and  the  Mar- 
.shall  plan  that  is  to  follow,  is  lij  aited  to 
two  phases.  First,  that  natural  c  esire  on 
the  part  of  any  decent  people  to  aid  and 
alleviate  hunger  and  distress  in  a  n  emer- 
gency and,  second,  to  do  what  is  best  for 
the  United  States  of  America  and  its 
peace. 

In  the  brief  minutes  which  I  a  >ked  for 
It  is  impossible  to  review  condi  ions  as 
we  saw  them.  Both  Republic)  ns  and 
Democrats  alike  who  made  a  nudy  at 
close  range  were  unanimous  in  I  he  feel- 
ing that  there  is  definite  need  to  i  alleviate 
the  want  and  despair  in  the  mftropoll- 
tan  sections  of  Europe,  which  f re  tn  pres- 
ent indications  will  apparently  assume 
proportions  of  starvation  duriig  this 
coming  winter. 

I  think  there  is  also  a  genera  agree- 
ment in  the  feeling  that  if  Amer  ca  does 
nothing  those  tottering  nations  vill  fall 
to  communism  in  a  matter  of  nonths. 
engulfing  and  driving  along  with  them 
the  Middle  East,  with  its  resources  so 
vital  to  the  American  economy  and  to 
American  protection,  and  swin  jing  on 
and  drawing  in  the  Far  East,  leaving 
America  with  the  products  of  its  soil  and 
the  goods  of  its  factories  bac  :logged. 
with  an  unfriendly  philosophy  >n  each 
side,  and  thrown  into  the  depress  on  that 
must  follow. 

The  gentleman  from  Connedicut  a 
moment  ego  made  some  ref erenc » to  the 
Voice  of  America.  As  important  as  food 
is  in  the  twofold  approach  to  th  s  prob- 
lem, one  of  immediate  aid  and  one  of 
stabilizing,  projecting  and  carrying 
forth  the  objecUves  of  the  Uni  ed  Na- 
tions, you  must  have  facts  wit  i  food, 
and  the  facts  as  far  as  Amerlc  i's  role 
and  objectives  are  concerned  are  as 
scarce,  if  not  more  so.  than  t  le  food 
In  these  stricken  countries.  Wherever 
we  went,  whether  it  was  talkini  to  our 
civilian  officials,  military  intellig  mce.  or 
the  Americans  exploring  for  ol  in  tha 
Middle  East,  the  universal  requ  st  was. 
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"We  need  more  information  as  to  what 
America  is  doing  and  what  work  she  has 
to  do  in  order  to  combat  the  constant 
flow  of  antagonistic  propaganda  rolling 
over  the  radios  and  rolling  off  the  presses 
in  all  these  countries." 

When  we  think  of  going  In  with  aid, 
not  to  take  over  the  government  of  these 
countries;  not  to  manage  their  economy; 
nor  to  actually  administer  the  aid  which 
would  be  completely  impracticable,  be- 
cause of  the  sensitive  sovereignty  of  na- 
tions, the  Russian  propaganda,  and  the 
necessity  for  innumerable  clerks,  we 
realize  that  we  must  stand  by  and  de- 
mand complete  publicity  so  that  we  may 
see  that  our  aid  is  projected  and  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  given,  in 
order  that  we  may  help  those  nations 
themselves  to  became  self-sustaining 
economic  units,  prepared  to  take  their 
own  places  in  the  commimity  of  nations 
in  the  United  Nations  for  the  future 
preservation  of  society  and  decency.  I 
have  no  Illusions  as  to  the  success  of 
this  program.  Anyone  who  is  realistic 
knows  that  these  countries  are  torn  by 
from  5  to  15  or  20  parties.  They  fight, 
not  as  we  fight,  but  practically  carry 
on  civil  strife  in  their  political  cam- 
paigns. We  know  that  their  black  mar- 
ket is  rampant,  that  there  is  a  maldis- 
tribution of  food  and  unstable  currency. 
May  I  parenthetically  say  here  to  the 
credit  of  the  leaders  of  the  parties  in 
America,  to  our  two  great  parties.  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  although  they 
fight  in  elections  as  they  do,  that  when 
the  hour  of  national  crisis  arises,  the 
petty  politics  that  we  see  in  Europe  are 
brushed  aside,  and  both  parties  rise 
.  united  in  the  national  interest. 

The  one  alternative  is  to  go  in  with 
some  aid,  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
rehabilitate  themselves,  as  has  been  ex- 
pressed here.  It  might  work.  I  trust 
and  pray  that  it  will.  We  hc^>e  it  will. 
When  we  balance  on  the  other  side  the 
terrific  penalties  to  America,  to  our  peo- 
ple and  our  institutions  if  free  govern- 
ments throughout  the  world  succumb  to 
communism  and  we  stand  alone,  and 
balance  that  against  the  chance  of  ex- 
pending the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of 
3  or  4  months  of  additional  war  in 
the  recent  confiict,  I  share  the  feeling  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  went  to  Eu- 
rope, that  the  chance  Ig  well  worth  tak- 
ing, and  taking  wholeheartedly  and  sin- 
cerely. If  the  self-help  or  cooperation 
necessary  for  the  success  of  this  recovery 
plan  is  not  forthcoming,  then  rather  than 
drag  America  down  with  them  we  can 
leave  them  to  their  own  destinies,  rather 
than  drag  America  down  with  them. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California.  Mrs.  Helen  Gahagah  Douglas. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
program  is  not  a  relief  program — it  is  not 
a  war  program — so  to  label  the  Marshall 
plan  or  the  interim-aid  program  before 
us  is  to  grossly  underrate  ourselves  and 
to  lose  sight  of  our  goal. 

Peace  is  what  we  seek.  Peace  Is  what 
we  must  have.  This  is  the  challenge  that 
confronts  us — the  building  of  an  abiding 
peace — free  from  fear  and  want  for  our- 
selves and  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  recovery  program  for  Europe  cut- 
lined  In  the  Marshall  plan  is  a  tough- 


minded,  dynamic  program  for  peace.  A 
program  that  has  behind  it  the  good  will, 
the  generosity,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
freemen. 

Not  to  recognize  this  is  to  deny  what  we 
are. 

We  cannot  sell  democracy  with  guns. 
We  cannot  convert  to  the  democratic  way 
of  life  by  abandoning  it. 

Our  $17,0C0.000,000  profits  after  taxes 
do  not  necessarily  commend  our  way  of 
life  to  others. 

It  is  the  quality  of  our  heart  and  mind 
that  will  win  for  us  the  heart  and  mind 
of  Europe  and  the  world. 

Why  are  we  so  sensitive  to  propaganda 
that  seeks  to  discredit  our  motives?  I 
say  that  this  propaganda  is  fashioned 
deliberately  to  divert  us  from  our  goal. 
For  those  who  fashion  the  propaganda 
know  full  well  that  our  works  speak 
louder  than  any  propaganda  machine 
that  they  can  build. 

I  supported  the  Voice  of  America.  I 
shall  support  it  again.  But  do  you  really 
think  that  any  written  or  spoken  word 
can  make  the  men  and  women  of  west- 
ern Europe  believe  that  our  efforts  to 
save  them  from  economic  and  political 
collapse  are  against  their  best  good? 

The  Marshall  plan  proposes  that  we 
rtake  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  order  and 
freedom  and  stability.  That  is  the  demo- 
cratic way.  A  great  Communist  nation 
has  sought  to  block  this  plan. 

This  can  hardly  recommend  the  broth- 
erliness  of  communism  to  those  who  face 
the  reality  of  hunger,  cold,  and  political 
chaos  this  winter. 

Our  democratic  society  is  built  on  a 
respect  for  the  individual  and  an  under- 
standing of  his  needs. 

It  is  this  respect  and  understanding 
that  we  export  today. 

Even  if  there  were  no  threat  of  com- 
munism, the  misery  and  despair  of  270,- 
000,000  people  would  not  leave  us  in- 
different. 

Europe  is  faced  with  cold  and  hunger 
this  winter  unless  we  come  to  her  rescue. 

France,  Italy,  and  Austria  are  con- 
fronted with  immediate  economic  col- 
lapse. 

The  program  we  have  before  us  is  stop- 
gap aid.  It  is  an  option  on  the  4-year 
recovery  plan  for  Europe. 

The  interim-aid  program  is  a  life  line 
to  keep  France,  Italy,  and  Austria  afioat 
until  we  have  had  time  to  think  through 
and  discuss  fully  the  Marshall  plan  for 
Europe. 

There  is  no  sense  going  to  a  fire  after 
the  house  has  burned  down. 

We  cannot  permit  France  and  Italy  to 
collapse  with  the  resultant  spread  of 
communism,  while  we  are  talking  about 
the  Marshall  plan,  if  we  are  to  help  re- 
store western  Europe  as  one  of  the  great 
pillars  of  our  civilized  world. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  western  Europe 
accounted  for  nearly  one-half  of  the 
"world's  trade  before  the  war.  They 
owned  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
shipping.  Their  industrial  production 
in  terms  of  basic  commodities  of  coal, 
steel,  and  chemicals  was  before  the  war 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Six  years  of  war  left  them  devastated 
and  bankrupt,  and  physically  exhausted. 
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We  recognized  this  at  the  war's  end 
and  we  came  to  their  aid  with  the  final 
shipments  of  lend-lease— UNRRA— the 
loan  to  Great  Britain— the  loans  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  We  hoped  and  be- 
lieved this  would  be  enough. 

Production  has  been  restored  70  to  90 
percent  of  prewar  capacity.  The  recov- 
ery of  Etirope  has  been  miraculous. 
Without  our  help  this  recovery  would 
not  have  been  possible.  But  It  was  not 
enough. 

It  is  not  easy  to  repair  the  damage 
done  during  six  long  years  devoted  to 
the  destruction  of  men  and  cities. 
Bridges,  railroads,  factories,  and  ships 
are  gone.  Left  are  the  weary,  the 
maimed,  and  the  orphaned — worn-out 
land,  obsolete  machines,  and  despera- 
tion. 

Things  went  very  well  after  the  war. 
Recovery  in  Europe  was  more  rapid  than 
after  World  War  L  Then  things  went 
wrong.  Hidden  injuries  began  to  slow 
up  Eiirope's  recovery.  Europe  was  like 
a  man.  Mr.  Clayton  said,  who  has  been 
injured  In  the  bombing  of  his  home,  and 
at  first  does  not  know  how  badly  he  is 
hurt.  He  runs  about,  pulling  others  out 
of  the  wreckage,  binding  up  his  outward 
wounds,  reassuring  the  children,  clean- 
ing up  the  rubble.  And  then,  a  couple 
of  hours  later,  he  staggers  toward  col- 
lapse from  delayed  shock. 

We  could  see  and  understand  the  phys- 
ical injury  but.  as  Mr.  Clayton  points 
out.  It  was  more  difBcult  to  realize  the 
hidden  wounds  of  the  long  conflict.  Ob- 
servers underestimated  the  damage  to 
the  nervous  and  circulatory  system  of 
the  European  economy. 

For  a  very  long  time  because  of  the 
density  of  her  population  Europe  has  not 
been  self-sustaining  in  the  matter  of 
food  and  clothing.  She  has  had  to  ex- 
port manufactured  goods  in  order  to  im- 
port what  she  needs  to  live. 

She  has  not  been  able  to  catch  up  with 
herself.  Western  Europe  finds  herself 
today  unable  to  export  and  receive 
enough  dollars  to  buy  both  the  food 
and  the  raw  materials  she  needs  to  pre- 
vent economic,  political,  and  social  col- 
lapse. 

The  war  was  not  easy  to  win.  The 
peace  Is  not  easy  to  win.  The  war  cost  us 
men,  materials,  and  money.  The  peace 
has  already  cost  us  money  and  goods. 
We  now  see  that  It  will  cost  more  before 
It  Is  won. 

And  money  and  goods  alone  are  not 
enough.  We  must  stop  building  a  psy- 
chosis of  fear.  We  must  have  faith — 
laith  In  the  future— and  faith  In  the 
abmty  of  men  to  build. 

We  are  playing  for  big  stakes — a  free 
Europe,  a  democratic  world,  and  peace. 

I  know  that  my  district  which  needs 
housing  and  Increased  security  benefits 
as  desperately  as  any  district  in  this 
country.  Is  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice 
If  the  Marshall  plan  secures  for  them  the 
thing  they  must  have  above  everjrthlng 
else — a  peaceful,  democratic  world. 

No  one  can  guarantee  success  but  we 
know  for  certain  what  will  happen  if  we 
iail  to  act. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  If  the  Marshall 
plan  Is  adequately  financed  and  com- 
petently administered  It  win  succeed. 


If  we  cut  It  down  to  a  size  that  we  feel 
will  be  politically  attractive,  we  had  bet- 
ter not  undertake  It  at  all.  We  cannot 
dress  up  this  task  that  Is  before  us.  We 
have  got  a  hard  road  to  pull  before  we 
see  the  sun  rise  over  the  horizon. 

Mr.  VORY8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentlwnan  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  RoBsioHl. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Robsion]. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Governments  of  Austria.  Prance,  Italy, 
and  China  have  requested  our  Govern- 
ment to  provide  aid  until  March  31, 1»48, 
in  the  way  of  wheat,  other  foods,  petro- 
leum, coal,  and  fertilizer,  amounting  to 
$590,000,000.  It  was  urged  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  that  Con- 
gress must  act  promptly.  It  is  another 
administration  emergency.  The  admin- 
istration knew  about  this  alleged  emer- 
gency in  early  June  1947  as  the  admin- 
istration went  out  and  bought  great 
quantities  of  wheat,  other  foods,  petro- 
leum, and  fertilizer,  beginning  on  or 
about  the  12th  of  Jime.  but.  this  whole 
matter  was  kept  a  secret  without  infor- 
mation to  the  Congress  or  the  American 
people,  until  late  in  October. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  followed  closely 
the  debate  on  this  important  bill  and  ap- 
preciate the  information  I  have  received, 
but  It  is  evident  that  the  information 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  House  ts 
quite  meager  indeed  in  consideration  of 
the  importance  of  this  subject. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  repre- 
sent a  district  in  the  hill  country  of  Ken- 
tucky. Kentuckians  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  hospitality  and  gener- 
osity. If  there  is  any  part  of  Kentucky 
that  possesses  those  fine  qualities  to  a 
higher  degree  than  the  other  parts,  it  is 
the  people  of  the  hill  country.  I  also 
represent  a  genuine  American  district. 
There  is  not  one  known  Communist  in 
my  entire  district. 

Following  World  War  I.  many  of  us 
were  opposed  to  recognition  of  Russia 
because  her  Government  was  controlled 
by  the  Communists  with  all  their  vlcioys- 
ness  and  totalitarian  policies  and  acts 
and  we  applauded  President  Wilson  when 
he  refused  to  recognize  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. Presidents  Harding.  Coolidge, 
and  Hoover  likewise  refused  to  recognize 
this  Government,  These  Communists  be- 
lieved, and  still  believe,  in  the  overthrow 
of  all  governments  by  force  and  violence 
who  do  not  accept  communism.  It  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  many  Amer- 
icans when  President  Roosevelt  extended 
full  recognition  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  gave  them  aid  and  comfort  in 
many  ways  and  in  course  of  time,  there 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Commu- 
nists or  fellow  travelers  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  American  people  began  to  re- 
alize the  danger,  and  communism  and 
fellow  travelers  became  unpopular  in  this 
country,  and  It  was  only  a  few  months 
ago  that  President  Truman  and  others 
In  his  administration  began  to  denounce 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers,  but  we 
still  have  many  of  them  holding  impor- 
tant positions  in  our  Government  and 
they  have  penetrated  churches,  schools, 
farm  and  labor  organizations,  as  well  as 


other  groups.  I  have  never  failed  to 
vote  for  measures  that  would  protect  our 
ootmtry  from  communism. 

Naturally.  I  am  anxious  to  help  needy 
people.  I  think  I  have  as  much  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  my  heart  as 
the  average  Member  of  this  B(mse  or 
the  average  dtiaen. 

rtvx-ronrt  nooKAM 

If  this  $590,000,000  projposal  was  the 
only  bill  of  this  character  we  would  be 
called  upon  to  consider  in  the  remainder 
Qi"  the  Eightieth  Congress,  it  would  not 
present  so  many  difHculties.  but  In  my 
opinion  there  will  be  at  least  four  other 
proposals  we  will  be  called  on  to  vote  for 
before  July  1948.  The  bill  before  us 
merely  provides  aid  for  France.  Italy. 
Austria,  and  China  up  to  March  31. 1948! 
But.  mark  my  word,  before  March  31, 
1948,  there  will  be  a  new  demand  from 
these  four  countries  for  additional  re- 
lief, and  it  is  admitted  that  many  other 
countries  before  that  date  will  ask  for 
aid.  and  In  the  end  there  may  be  as 
many  as  12  to  15  countries  making  re- 
quests that  we  provide  food,  and  so  forth, 
to  at  least  800.000,000  people.  We  may 
expect  at  least  8  or  10  more  countries 
In  western  Europe  besides  France,  ItiOy, 
and  Austria  to  seek  relief. 

This  bill  carries  the  very  meager  sum 
of  $60,000,000  for  China  with  perhaps 
more  than  450.000,000  population.  A 
strong  demand  will  be  made  for  a  great 
increase  in  this  amount  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. India,  Korea,  Palestine,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  quite  a  number  of  other 
Asiatic  countries,  requesting  billions  of 
dollars,  will  make  demands.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippine  Islands  stated  at 
a  conference  of  the  officials  of  the  Asiatic 
countries  recently  that  there  were  more 
than  a  billion  needy  people  In  12  Asiatic 
countries  whose  needs  were  more  press- 
ing than  the  people  In  Austria.  Italy, 
and  France.  In  fact,  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  are  starving  to 
death  in  those  countries.  It  can  be  seen 
at  once  that  there  can  be  no  limit  in  the 
way  of  nations  or  the  number  of  people 
who  will  be  pressing  their  claims  for  their 
needy  as  vigorously  as  the  claims  of  the 
people  of  the  four  countries  embraced 
In  this  blU. 

In  proposal  No.  3  the  Army  and  other 
officials  of  our  Government  will  call  for 
an  additional  $600,000,000  to  furnish 
food,  clothing,  and  so  forth,  for  the 
needy  people  of  the  so-called  occupied 
coimtries.  The  fourth  proposal  will  be 
the  so-called  Marshall  plan,  which  will 
require  the  American  people  to  con- 
tribute through  our  Government  some- 
where between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
four  billion  dollars  to  rehabilitate  the 
countries  of  Europe  over  a  period  of  4  or 
5  years. 

When  we  once  become  hooked  up  in 
the  way  of  relief  for  these  20  or  more 
nations.  It  will  run  Into  billions  of  dollars 
annually  and  there  is  no  way  that  we 
can  break  off  from  giving  this  relief 
without  offending  each  and  every  nation 
that  has  been  granted  relief.  The 
officials  of  our  own  Government  have  led 
these  2,000,000,000  or  more  people  on  the 
earth  to  believe  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  wealth  in  the  way  of  money,  food. 
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and  other  supplies  of  the  peop  e  of  the 
United  States.  We  were  very  generous 
during  World  War  n.  We  did  i  rant  re- 
lief amountins  to  $66.000.000.00(  to  more 
than  50  nations.  All  of  this  \  ras  free. 
Some  of  them  agreed  to  pay  I  ut  none 
of  thom  will  pay.  This  admin  stration 
has  already  canceled  the  debts  of  those 
who  received  billions  of  dollars  n  relief. 
None  of  the«e  debts  nor  the  le  id-lease 
accounts  will  ever  be  paid. 

We  have  been  very  generojs  with 
many  nations  of  the  earth  since  the  war 
closed-  In  fact.  v,e  have  given  to  them 
In  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  ma  chlnery, 
and  other  supplies  and  equipm  !nt.  and 
9lIs:>  In  the  way  of  credits,  t*  sum  mount- 
In?  to  more  than  $24,000,000,00  i.  which 
wni  never  be  paid.  There  are  ab  lut  140.- 
000.000  American  people.  If  we  divide 
the  enormous  sums  we  gave  du*ing  the 
W2r  and  .Mnce  the  war  among  ttie  140.- 
000,000  American  people,  tha .  would 
mean  S642.S5  for  every  man.  won  lan.  and 
child  in  the  Nation,  or  more  tht!  n  $2,500 
on  an  average  for  each  of  the  4^000,000 
families  in  the  United  States. 
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One    of    our    good    colleagues 
Arkansas  stated  that  there  was 
talk  about  dollars  in  this 
needed  more  of  sympathy  anc 
standing — more  of  the  human 
order  to  secure  response  from 
ents  of  our  bounty.    He  must 
know  that  we  spent  $350,000 
help  these  nations  win  the  waj 
than   15.000.000   men  and  w__ 
their  homes  and  offered  their 
and  their  lives  for  our  country 
than  S50.000  gave  their  lives 
lion  or  more  others  were  broker 
ease    or    wounds.    We    have 
granted  more  than  a  million  of 
fenders  pensions  for 
disabilities.    We  gave  a  lot  of 
blood  to  the  people  of  these 
Millions  of  prayers  were  said 
Americans  and  a  sea  of  tears 
and  in  addition,  we  gave  to  theti 
six  billions  durW  the  war  and 
four  billions  since  the  war 
have  not.  by  all  these  sacrifices 
ure  and  in  blood,  impressed  th  t 
of  other  countries  with  our  i 
^st  in  them  and  our  great 
peace,  how  in  the  name  of  high 
can    we    convince    them    with 
mlJIions. 

But.  it  is  urged  here  today 
must  pass  this  bill  providing 
000    for     additional    relief 
countries  in  order  to  encourage 
to  have  them  to  follow  our 
If  they  cannot  appreciate  what 
already  dwie.  I  wonder  if  It 
If  one  would  rise  from  the  dead 
them  to  forsake  communism, 
surrections.  revolutions,  and 
peaceful  pursuits  and  put  their 
forts  forth  to  produce  in  Indus  tr 
agricultiu-e  for  themselves 
casting  an  unbearable  burden 
country  and  our  people. 

ifr.     STEVENSON.    Blr. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBSION.     Just  for  a 

Mr.  STEVENSON.    I  Just 
call  the  gentleman's  attention 
testimooy  of  Bon.  Robert  A. 
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Under  Secretary  of  State,  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in 
which  he  stated  that  this  Interim  aid  is 
of  course  a  preface  to  a  longer  range 
program  and  he  repeated  it  three  times 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  Yes.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Lovett  was  at  that  point  refer- 
ring to  the  Marshall  plan.  I  pointed  out 
heretofore  that  there  will  be  other  relief 
proposals  made  to  us  by  many  nations 
including  the  four  nations  covered  by 
this  bill. 

These  claims  will  nm  into  billions  of 
dollars  and  it  will  come  from  people  quite 
as  needy  or  more  so,  than  the  people  of 
Austria.  Prance,  and  Italy,  but  during 
that  time,  the  Marshall  plan  will  be  urged 
upon  the  Congress  but  it  will  only  apply 
to  16  nations  of  western  Europe.  We 
have  not  been  niggardly  with  Italy, 
China.  Prance,  and  Austria  heretofore. 
We  have  given  Prance  approximately 
$2,000,000,000  since  the  war;  China  alto- 
gether, approximately  three  billion  ; 
Italy,  nearly  two  billion;  and  Austria, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  million. 

RXAL  TBOZAT  TO  OUB  OWN  COnNTST 

We  have  been  stripping  our  own  coun- 
try of  its  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye.  meat, 
our  fa>m  equipment,  petroleum,  coal,  and 
other  critical  supplies,  and  beginning 
with  last  June,  when  the  Government 
went  out  buying  grain  by  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  bushels,  and  other  food, 
feed,  and  supplies  of  various  kinds — 
prices  began  to  soar  in  this  country. 
The  Government,  in  some  cases,  paid  at 
least  40  cents  more  per  bushel  than  the 
market  price  for  some  of  its  grain  pur- 
chases. These  soaring  prices  were  the 
result  of  the  Govemirent's  policy.  As 
commodities  became  more  and  more 
scarce  prices  went  up  and  up.  and  if  we 
carry  out  the  commitments  that  have 
already  been  made,  the  increase  in  our 
cost  of  living  will  continue  to  soar.  The 
prices  are  now  reaching  the  point  where 
even  persons  with  good  salaries  and  high 
wages  cannot  pay  for  the  real  necessi- 
ties of  life.  This  program  has  greatly 
reduced  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  American  people 
Justly  wiU  hold  those  responsible  for 
stripping  this  country  of  its  food,  feed, 
and  other  supplies  and  giving  them  to 
foreign  countries.  It  could  not  be  justi- 
fied If  we  were  getting  pay  for  them. 

President  Truman,  last  year,  asked 
for  $37,500,000,000  in  his  budget.  For 
this  year  he  is  asking  $40,000,000,000, 
and  I  am  confident  that  if  these  pro- 
grams go  through,  the  spending  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning next  July  ^v^ll  exceed  $40,000,000,- 
000  by  many  billions.  These  tremendous 
expenditures  can  only  be  made  in  one 
way  and  that  is  by  taxes  and  borrow- 
ing money  by  our  Go\'emment  through 
the  sale  of  bonds.  We  already  have  a 
debt  of  $260,000,000,000.  Italy,  France. 
China,  and  other  countries  have  wiped 
out  their  debts  through  inflation  and 
the  generous  use  of  the  prmting  press. 
Money  of  the  three  countries  covered  by 
this  bill  is  of  very  little  value  and  that 
is  true  of  practically  every  other  country 
of  the  world.  They  are  wanting  to  get 
hold  of  American  doUars  and  American 
products. 


PKESIDXKT  nUMAX  HCSFONSIBX.K  FOB  HIGH  COST 
or  LIVtNG 

These  tremendous  sums  paid  out  to 
foreign  countries  were  paid  out  by  the 
administration  of  President  Roossvelt 
and  President  Truman,  and  it  is  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  his  administration 
who  are  backing  to  the  limit  these  pro- 
posals to  further  strip  our  country  of  its 
wheat,  meat,  other  foods,  petroletun, 
and  fertilizer  and  send  them  to  foreign 
countries  without  any  return  or  hope  of 
return  in  the  way  of  pay.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  heavy  exports  of  Ameri- 
can commodities  produces  this  great 
scarcity  for  American  consumers  and 
that  scarcity  is  the  father  of  inflationary 
prices.  If  the  prices  to  our  consumers 
continue  to  go  up,  it  will  not  be  long  until 
there  will  be  a  general  demand,  espe- 
cially from  persons  of  low  income  sala- 
ries and  wages  and  the  wages  cf  those 
who  toil  in  industry  and  agriculture,  for 
an  Increase  in  wages  and  salaries.  If 
these  conditions  continue,  we  will  have 
strikes  all  over  this  country  if  the  in- 
crease in  wages  and  salaries  is  not  met. 
If  we  cut  down  on  our  exports  to  foreign 
countries,  prices  will  remain  stable  or  in 
some  cases  may  be  reduced.  Tiiis  would 
mean  more  to  the  workers  and  consiun- 
ers  than  an  increase  in  wages  and 
salaries. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  discussing  this 
matter  to  say  that  higher  prices  cause 
higher  wages,  or  higher  wages  bring  on 
higher  prices.  The  thing  responsible 
for  high  prices  in  our  country  today  is  a 
scarcity  of  consumer  goods  and  espe- 
cially food.  Now.  who  is  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  we  exported  19.0C0,0C0  tons 
last  year,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
increase  this  tonnage  during  the  present 
year?  President  Truman  and  not  Con- 
gress is  responsible.  President  Truman 
was  granted  the  authority  by  Congress 
when  controls  went  out  to  limit  and 
control  exports.  He  could  at  any  time 
have  issued  an  Executive  order  limiting 
the  control  of  exports  but  he  did  not 
issue  any  such  order  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  gave  authority  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  go^out  and  buy.  at  excessive 
prices,  grains  and  other  foods  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  and  let  no  one 
blame  the  Republican  Congress  or  blame 
Congress  at  all  for  these  inflationary 
prices.  Instead  of  President  Truman 
now  proposing  to  control  exports  and 
control  scarcity  of  commodities  In  this 
country,  he  is  urging  Congress  to  pass 
this  bill  to  give  him  more  money  to  buy 
more  food  and  other  commodities  and 
give  them  away  to  foreign  countries. 

This  can  only  mean  one  thing,  higher 
prices,  and  it  will  increase  the  threat  of 
uncontrolled  inflation  in  our  country. 
The  Democrats  contend  there  are  no 
politics  connected  with  this  bill  but  I  ob- 
serve the  Democrats  charge  the  Repub- 
licans with  the  scarcity  of  commodities 
and  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  Repub- 
licans helped  to  give  the  President  con- 
trol over  exports.  He  will  not  use  that 
control  but  Insists  on  having  more  and 
more  money  to  buy  commodities  and 
give  them  away  to  foreign  countries. 
This  will  cause  very  great  distress  among 
millions  of  Americans  and  a  real  threat 
to  the  economic  stability  of  our  own 
country.  _ 
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President  Truman  took  controls  off  of 
meat,  other  foods  and  commodities  be- 
fore the  election  last  year— 1946 — and  he 
said  less  than  2  months  ago  it  would  not 
do  to  restore  controls  or  allocations. 

fOOO  Un  SUFFUXS  SOLD  TO  NZSIT  PEOKB 

I  am  riot  in  favor  of  the  prevision  In 
this  bill  to  use  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  buy  food  and  supplies  and  turn 
them  over  free  to  the  governments  of 
these  countries.  Under  this  bill,  when 
the  officials  of  these  governments  re- 
ceive these  supplies— for  instance, 
wheat — the  government  sells  the  wheat 
to  the  millers  and  the  millers  sell  the 
flour  to  the  bakers  and  the  bakers  sell 
the  bread  to  the  hungry,  needy  people. 
Of  course,  this  makes  it  very  dlfiBcult 
for  the  needy  people  who  do  not  have 
money  to  secure  a  part  of  the  bread  or 
other  supplies.  They  might  secure  some 
but  more  than  likely  they  will  be  put 
under  pressure  to  get  it. 

This  bill  provides  that  this  relief  shall 
be  distributed  to  these  various  nations 
and  under  the  different  relief  set-ups  we 
have  had  in  Europe.  We  know  that 
these  set-ups  have  been  failures  and 
much  of  our  supplies  have  gone  into 
Wack  markets.  I  could  not  conscien- 
tiously vote  for  this  bill  when  it  provides 
for  distribution  of  this  relief  in  this  way. 
The  average  American  citizen  believes 
that  these  relief  supplies  given  away 
are  distributed  to  the  needy  people  as 
gifts.  Pew  of  them  know  that  we  give 
these  supplies  to  the  foreign  governments 
and  then  they  sell  them.  We  are  told 
that  80  percent  of  these  supplies  will  go 
to  the  people  who  have  the  money  and 
who  can  pay  for  them.  If  it  Is  a  gift  to 
these  governments,  why  do  not  these  for- 
eign governments  in  turn  give  this  food 
and  supplies  to  their  needy  people?  It 
should  not  go  to  those  who  do  not  need  it. 

WnX  IT  BSINC  RACBt 

Among  other  purposes  set  out  in  the 
caption  of  this  bill  is  that  it  will  bring 
peace  to  the  world  and  help  the  United 
States.  President  Roosevelt  called  Con- 
gress into  session  in  November  1939  and 
asked  Congress  to  repeal  the  Neutrality 
Act.  He  stated  that  would  keep  us  out 
of  war  and  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to 
our  country.  "Hie  Democrat  Congress 
did  repeal  certain  provisions  of  that  act. 
It  did  not  keep  us  out  of  war  and  it  did 
not  bring  peace  or  real  prosperity. 

We  had  the  same  argument  when  we 
were  called  upon  to  adopt  the  lend-lease 
program.  It  lasted  7  or  8  years  and  cost 
this  Nation  approximately  $60,000,000.- 
000.  It  did  not  keep  us  out  of  war  or 
bring  prosperity  to  our  country.  Follow- 
ing the  war,  we  passed  the  UNRRA.  pro- 
viding $2,700,000,000  for  needy  people  in 
Europe.  They  said  that  would  bring 
about  peace.  It  did  not.  and  we  have  had 
scores  of  other  measures  with  the  same 
high-sounding  titles  as  set  forth  In  this 
bill,  and  it  is  admitted  that  neither  one 
of  them  accomplished  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  title  or  in  the  bill.  We  spent 
all  of  these  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  stni  we  are  not  at  peace,  but 
this  measure  states  that  its  purpose  is  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world  and  we  hear 
that  the  Marshall  plan  is  to  bring  peace 
to  the  world.    I  wonder  how  long  the 


American  people  will  be  deceived.  After 
giving  away  more  than  $24,000,000,000  to 
these  various  countries  since  the  war 
closed,  they  claim  they  are  in  worse 
shape  now  than  when  the  war  did  close. 

HAVE  THCSE  COCNTUE8  DEALT  mUSLT  WITH  OUB 

coxraT8T» 

It  developed  In  this  debate  that  Italy 
had  underestimated  her  grain  supply  by 
a  million  metric  tons,  or  S7.000.000 
bushels.  Italy's  farmers  will  not  sell 
their  grain  to  the  gcvemment  or  to  the 
people  of  Italy.  They  want  to  get  hold 
of  American  dollars.  France  has  lots  of 
grain  but  will  not  let  the  government  or 
the  people  of  France  have  it.  They  feed 
it  to  their  stock  and  then  put  their  stock 
in  the  black  markets  and  get  more  pay. 

Some  of  our  good  friends'  hearts  bleed 
for  the  people  of  Italy  and  France,  but 
the  American  farmers  and  citizens  must 
put  up  their  tax  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy  grain  to  feed  the  people  in 
Italy  and  Prance.  Do  you  not  think  they 
should  help  themselves.  If  we  act  wisely 
we  must  use  good  common  sense.  Do 
not  forget  we  are  sworn  servants  of  the 
Americans. 

WHO   WILL  DISTRZBUTX  THIS   HEUXT   IN   rSAHCST 

Under  this  bill  the  relief  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Government  of  France. 
There  are  1,200,000  civil  employees  of 
the  French  Government.    These  1.200,- 

000  employees  have  decided  to  go  on 
strike  and  the  government  would  be  de- 
IM-ived  of  its  civil  officers  to  handle  this 
relief.  There  are  2.000.000  railroad  and 
other  industrial  workers  on  strike. 
There  have  been  riots  and  a  number  of 
persons  were  killed  and  many  injured. 

1  wonder  how  we  would  get  this  relief 
finally  to  the  needy  people  of  France. 

While  we  have  been  rushed  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  get  this  legislation 
through  and  get  these  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  buy  wheat,  other  food, 
petroleum,  coal,  and  other  supplies  to 
France,  apparently  many  Frenchmen  are 
not  in  a  hurry  and  they  are  not  showing 
much  concern  or  appreciation  of  what 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  do- 
ing. I  will  not  vote  to  strip  this  Nation 
of  its  supplies  and  cause  great  distress 
among  tens  of  millions  of  American  peo- 
ple under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  BIXX)M.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
present  Schuman  government  In  Prance 
has  passed  legislation  stopping  these 
Communist  strikes?  If  they  know  today 
or  tomorrow  or  next  week  that  we  are 
going  to  try  to  help  them  do  this  thing, 
they  will  not  have  these  Communist 
strikes  and  organized  strikes. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  I  think  it  has  been 
well  said  that  a  Communist  does  not  al- 
ways have  to  have  an  empty  belly  to  be  a 
Commimlst.  Many  of  them,  according  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  have  empty  heads, 
but  not  empty  bellies.  They  are  well 
fed.  Just  think  of  these  writers  out  in 
Hollywood  drawing  $100,000  a  year,  jet 
they  are  known  as  Communists. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBSION.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  What  do  the 
Communists  have  that  we  apparently  do 
not  hare,  if  mil  of  these  countries  in  Eu- 
rope are  so  iMnt  csx  going  oonunimistic? 


Mr.  ROBSION.  I  am  just  wondering. 
Russia,  their  mother,  makes  them  pay  for 
wheat  and  other  food. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIXMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlenum. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  May  I  say  this  to  my 
friend,  the  ranking  minority  member 
from  New  York,  who  has  been  here  for 
many  years — like  myself.  I  thank  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  BLOOM.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBSION.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  simply  want 
to  make  the  observation  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Bloom  1  made 
a  very  amazing  admission.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  that  admission  has  been 
made,  which  is  that  this  money  Is  to  be 
used  to  crush  strikes  on  the  part  of  the 
working  people  who  are  trying  to  obtain 
for  themselves  a  decent  living  in  France 
and  in  Italy. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  I  am  not  commenting 
on  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  strikes  over 
there.  I  do  not  know  all  the  causes,  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  these  1.200,000  peo- 
ple who  are  on  strike  are  all  Communists. 
or  that  all  the  head  men  are  Communists. 
Tbsit  is  the  point  I  make.  If  they  are 
Communists,  as  my  distinguisljed  friend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Bloom]  contends,  then  I  wonder  if  we 
will  not  be  continuing  to  pour  our  money 
down  a  rat  hole  oj^er  there,  since.  In  that 
case,  the  peoplexannot  be  saved.  You 
have  heard  it  said  on  the  floor  here  in 
debate  that  you  cannot  save  any  country 
or  any  people  who  are  not  willing  to  save 
themselves. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBSION.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
misimderstands  me.  I  did  not  say  that 
the  1.200,000  people  who  are  on  strike  are 
all  Communists.  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  stop  the  agitators  who  are  Com- 
munists in  France.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  tMr.  MarcaittonioI  knows 
that  I  am  right  in  this  one  thing.  I  am 
trying  to  stop  those  agitators  from  call- 
ing the  other  people  who  do  not  want  to 
go  on  strike,  but  who  have  to  go  on  strike. 
The  French  Government  Is  now  passing 
legislation  to  take  care  of  that  one  thing. 
I  did  not  say  that  these  1.200,000  peoi^e 
are  all  Communists. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  But  they  are  not  re- 
specting the  legislation  or  the  Govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  if  they  are  losral 
Frenchmen  in  such  great  majority,  why 
do  they  follow  these  fellows  who  are 
calling  them  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chalnnan. 
will  the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  ROBSION.    I  yield, 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Are  we  supposed  to 
pay  for  strikes  in  smne  foreign  country? 

Mr.  ROBSION,  I  was  coming  to  that. 
In  my  own  State,  and  I  believe  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  f^e  laws  do  not  give 
relief  to  strikers  or  to  their  families  or 
pay  compensation.  Neither  will  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Now.  I  want  to  pass  on  to  another 
point.  Tbcy  say  they  have  now  disoov- 
ered  that  Italy,  or  tbe  ll.OOO.OW  farmen 
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ot  Italy,  have  hidden  away  somewhere 
or  somehow  1.000.000  metric  tons  or  37.- 
000.000  bushels,  of  wheat.  Wh?  Be- 
cause they  do  not  like  the  moc^  over 
there.  Why  did  not  the  Italian  <  Jovem- 
ment.  if  It  Is  such  a  strong  gove  rrnnent 
as  we  have  been  told  It  is  here,  go  out 
and  get  that  wheat?  When  you  p  xss  this 
bio  you  can  take  taxes  away  rr)m  our 
fanners  and  ycu  can  go  out  and  get  the 
wheat  In  America,  and  especiail '  when 
you  put  on  these  controls  that  an  a  part 
of  this  program  that  has  been  ac  vanced 
by  the  President,  and  which  som<  of  our 
friends  are  supporting  here  only  n  part, 
and  then  they  will  run  up  against  a  brick 
wall  on  allocations  and  price  controls 
urged  by  President  Trximan. 

They  have  plenty  of  wheat  ai  d  com 
tn  France.  They  are  feeding  It  o  their 
hogs  and  sheep  and  cattle  and  th  -n  they 
are  putting  those  hogs  and  she  ;p  and 
cattle  into  the  black  market,  "hat  is 
what  they  are  doing  with  It:  ard  they 
are  making  whisky  out  of  wheat  over 
there,  which  we  do  not  do  here. 

MZLUONS  or   NZSOT 

While  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  needy  people  in  othei  countries  of 
the  world.  I  must  first  be  cor  cemed 
about  the  needy  people  in  the  Dnited 
States.     We  have  been  generou;  to  a 


fault  to  the  other  people  of  the  world. 
We  have  tens  of  millions  of  peop  e  who 
are  old  and  needy,  who  are  disable  d.  who 
are  widows  with  minor  children.  ¥  ho  are 
old-age  peruioners  with  small  peisions. 
who    are    disabled    ve;#rans.    wlo    are 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  vet- 
erans; millions  of  workers  recelvii  g  very 
small  pay  or  salaries,  that  cannot  afford 
to  buy  meat  at  a  dollar  a  pound,  butter 
at  90  cents  a  poimd.  eggs  at  a  d)llar  a 
dozen,   and   many   other  necessl  ies  of 
life.    We  have  millions  of  veteran;  with- 
out homes  or  apartments  for  thei  iselves 
or  their  families.    We  have  mUl  ons  of 
miles  of  unimproved  roads.  Inac  ?quate 
schools,  teachers  with  small  pay,  rriga- 
tlon  projects  that  were  delayed    >y  the 
war.  flood-control  projects  that  ha  <'e  be- 
come a  necessity  to  many  comminlties. 
liy  first  concern  is  about  these. 

I  am  unwilling  to  vote  additior  al  bil- 
lions to  foreign  countries  and  t  leroby 
add  to  the  discomfort  and  to  th  e  dis- 
tress of  tens  of  millions  of  America  a  cltl- 
■ens.  The  people  in  many  of  these 
countries  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  all 
that  we  have  done  and  are  doing  for 
them.  Some  of  those  who  have  been 
the  objects  of  our  bounty  to  the  ;xtent 
of  billions  are  blocking  the  road  to  peace 
and  to  prosperity.  At  least  a  thrd  of 
the  income  of  the  American  pec  jle  is 
going  into  either  direct  or  con  :ealed 
taxes.  The  two  bills  that  we  pass«  d  last 
year  and  which  were  vetoed  by  the  'resi- 
dent would  have  cut  down  the  c  )st  of 
living.  It  would  have  given  30  p<  rcent 
relief  to  30  000.000  people  in  the  lower 
brackets.  It  would  have  cut  down  the 
inlces  of  our  food  and  other  commc  dities 
by  taking  away  a  lot  of  these  con(  ealed 
taxes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  cf  the 
gentleman  frcMn  Kentucky  [Mr.  Roa- 
aom]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
•  minutes  to  the  gentleman  froa  New 
Mexico  IMr.  FfeuumnJ. 


Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  without 
adhering  strictly  to  the  regular  order  of 
business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  for  this  bill  and  I  shall  vote  for  it.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  arguments  of 
those  who  studied  the  question  of  for- 
eign aid  on  the  ground  this  summer.  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  their  eloquent 
arguments.  I  spent  my  summer  travel- 
ing In  the  West,  where  we  ran  Into  an- 
other suffering  people,  the  Navajo  Indi- 
ans, about  which  we  have  heard  much 
lately. 

I  find  remarkable  and  most  gratify- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  people  of 
my  State  and  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
have  responded  to  the  urgent  need  of 
these  good  Indian  citizens,  as  shown  by 
the  editorials  which  I  shall  read  into  the 
Record.  This  Is  not  confined  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State— from  the  Quakers  in 
Philadelphia  to  the  Metropolitan  Church 
in  Denver,  the  Latter-Day  Saints  Church 
in  Utah,  the  veterans  in  California,  and 
other  groups  elsewhere,  generous  action 
has  been  taken  to  provide  a  Friendship 
Train  for  the  relief  of  the  Navajos.  pend- 
ing action  by  Congress.  I  sincerely  hope 
this  Congress  will,  at  the  special  session, 
appropriate  the  moneys  necessary  for 
immediate  relief.  Thereafter,  adequate 
measures  should  be  taken  for  a  long- 
range  program  that  will  prevent  the 
repetition  of  the  present  intolerable  con- 
ditions on  that  or  any  other  reservation. 
There  are  other  actions  which  need  to 
be  taken  along  this  line,  and  I  have  In- 
troduced on  yesterday  a  bill  (H.  R.  4642) , 
making  It  possible  for  the  Navajo  Indi- 
ans to  use  some  of  their  tribal  funds  now 
tied  up  in  the  Treasury.  That  the  Indi- 
ans themselves  would  act.  if  they  could. 
Is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  recent 
council  meeting  in  which  they  voted  to 
divert  for  relief  $143,000  of  a  small  lumber 
fund  they  had  accumulated. 

The  first  editorial  to  which  I  refer  is 
from  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  of  De- 
cember 1. 1947.  and  reads  as  follows: 

PRIVATS    CmZEKS     STEP     IN 

There  la  »  lesson  of  Americanism  In  the 
drive  now  under  way  to  gather  food  and 
clothing  from  New  Me.xlco  and  Arlaona  resi- 
dents for  relief  of  the  Navajo  Indians. 

While  GoTernment-cperated  relief  agen- 
cies hemmed  and  haggled,  private  citizens, 
acting  on  their  own  initiative,  went  to  work 
on  a  program  which  wlU  give  Immediate  aid 
to  hioman  beings  In  need  of  Immediate  aid. 

That  always  has  been  the  story  in  the  past. 
Americans  sometimes  may  be  a  little  slow  to 
action,  but  they  have  a  never-falilng  gen- 
erosity, and  when  they  do  go  to  work  to  help 
a  neighbor,  they  do  It  right. 

Private  phUanthropy  has  taken  quite  a 
beating  In  recent  years.  Theorists  of  the 
New  Deal  school  have  contended— with  Jus- 
tice In  some  ways— that  the  major  burden 
of  welfare  and  public  health  should  be  a  Gov- 
ernment respKjnslblllty. 

But  look  what  happened  In  the  case  of  the 
NavajOB. 

The  Indian  Service,  with  primary  respon- 
•IbUlty  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  failed 
to  prevent  the  crisis  on  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation. The  State  welfare  department,  with 
a  secondary  responsibility,  failed  to  take  the 
quick  action  required. 


Both  agencies  were  arguing  about  what  the 
other  should  do.  while  the  Navajcs  froze  and 
starved.      Then  private  citizens  stepped  In. 

No  Individual  or  organization  can  take  any 
lion's  share  of  credit  for  the  Navajo  relief 
drive.  It  cotddn't  be  accomplished  without 
the  full  cooperation  of  many  persons,  many 
organizations,  and  many  communities. 

But  It  Is  a  One  and  heartening  thing  to 
see  a  body  of  Americans  Join  together  as 
they  have  to  do  a  Job  they  know  needs  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  supply  of  this 
charity  Is  far  from  equal  to  the  demand 
is  shown  by  another  editorial  of  the  same 
date  from  the  Albuquerque  Journal, 
which  reads : 

HKLP  FOR  THX   NAVAJOS 

The  plight  of  the  Navajos  has  become  both 
a  national  tragedy  and  disgrace. 

Word  from  Gallup  Is  that  the  warehouse 
from  which  winter  relief  supplies  for  the  In- 
dians have  been  distributed  is  bare.  The  last 
truckload  has  been  taken  out. 

No  more  requests  can  be  filled  \mtll  prom- 
ised shipments  of  clothing  and  food  and 
money  arrive. 

Nine  New  Mexico  cities.  Including  Albu- 
querque, have  Joined  In  a  great  humani- 
tarian drive  to  send  a  truck  train  of  supplies 
to  Gallup  for  the  starving  and  destitute 
Indians. 

Albuquerque  will  strive  to  fill  her  Friend- 
ship Train  December  5  and  6 — next  Friday 
and  Saturday.  Boy  Scouts  will  cover  the  city 
in  the  all-out  endeavor  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Junior  chamber  of  commerce  to  col- 
lect a  great  quantity  of  food  and  clothing. 

It  is  obvious  that  Albuquerque  and  New 
Mexico  will  do  their  part  In  meeting  the 
Navajo  crisis. 

Iq  the  meantime  a  Congress  engages  in  a 
"flddllng  .jwhlle  Rome  burns"  Insofar  as  aid 
for  the  Indians  is  concerned.  International 
problems  involving  aid  are  debated  while  the 
desperate  Indian  problem  at  home  is  given 
but  little  attention. 

Congressional  committees  are  engaged  In 
various  and  extensive  investigations  of  this 
and  that.  A  thorough  investigation  of  an 
Indian  bureau  under  whose  management  the 
Indian  problem  has  become  so  acute  is  long 
past  due. 

It's  time  for  action. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Keksten]. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  commencing  at  a  time  during 
the  last  war  our  policy  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia was  one  of  cooperation.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  it  was  appeasement 
of  Russia.  Following  that  we  had  a 
policy  which  might  be  termed  amazement 
at  Russia;  and  now  cur  policy  towards 
Russia  is  developing  into  resistance  to 
Russia.  It  is  true  that  we  on  this  side  of 
the  House  have  been,  and  justifiably  so, 
deeply  critical  of  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration recently  properly  to  resist 
Russia,  properly  to  resist  communism. 
I  believe  that  all  but  a  very  few  Members 
of  this  House  desire  forcibly  to  resist 
communism. 

Why  should  we  have  an  effective  policy 
of  resistance  of  Soviet  Russia?  Simply 
because  Russia  destroys  human  liberty 
wherever  she  takes  over:  because  we  do 
not  agree  with  the  Communist  definition 
of  democracy  which  includes  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat,  the  liquidation 
of  political  opposition.  We  oppose  it  be- 
cause it  includes  the  philosophy  of  scien- 
tific materialism  and  b€c?-use  it  insists 
upon  militant  atheism.    We  have  seen 
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during  the  past  year  the  implementation 
of  this  idea  in  countries  where  she  has 
taken  over.  It  is  tragic  that  we  did  not 
recognize  this  long  ago. 

It  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  me  how 
the  Russians  have  been  able  to  call  the 
turns  on  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

When  in  Germany  this  past  month 
several  factual  incidents  came  to  my  at- 
tention that  throw  light  on  some  of  the 
Soviet  methods  and  as  to  how  they  gauge 
their  foreign  policy.  I  recall  learning 
that  there  were  some  English-speaking 
Germans  in  Frankfort  and  elsewhere, 
who  spoke  English  well,  who  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Russians  to  circulate 
among  the  average  Americans  over  there, 
among  the  average  GI's  or  the  average 
civilian  employees,  not  to  circulate  with 
the  top  officials,  not  to  try  to  talk  with 
them,  but  with  the  average  person  over 
there,  to  find  out  from  the  average  GI 
and  the  average  American  over  in  Ger- 
many exactly  what  he  was  thinking 
about,  exactly  how  much  resistance  he 
would  give  to  further  Communist  pres- 
sure, whether  he  would  be  willing  to  fight 
for  the  things  that  we  as  Americans  hold 
dear,  whether  he  would  fight  over  there 
or  would  actually  fight  another  war. 

I  have  learned  also  that  Russian  espi- 
onage and  Russian  agents  attempt  to 
gage  the  temper  of  the  common  man 
not  only  in  Germany  but  In  other  coun- 
tries and  also  in  the  United  States  and 
as  long  as  they  know  there  is  not  a  de- 
termined policy  of  resistance  by  the  av- 
erage man  toward  Russia,  by  the  aver- 
age American,  just  so  long  will  they 
continue  their  aggression.  They  do  not 
care  particularly  what  Mr.  Marshall 
says  or  what  the  President  says.  If  they 
feel  that  the  average  man  is  not  going 
to  resist  Russian  aggression,  they  do  not 
care. 

For  us  to  say,  "Let  communism  run  Its 
course  in  Europe."  would  be  to  adopt  a 
policy  which  would  ijermit  the  triumph 
of  the  lower  nature  of  man.  It  would  be 
a  policy  of  historic  fatalism.  It  certainly 
wotxld  isolate  the  United  States  from  the 
world. 

What  have  been  the  Russian  tactics 
where  she  has  taken  over?    Take  for  ex- 
ample Berlin.    First,  she  went  into  Ber- 
lin with  her  armies;  immediately  there- 
after they  sent  in  their  vandals,   and 
after  a  period  of  plimdering  Moscow  let 
It  be  known  that  it  was  concerned  about 
the  people  of  this  area.    They  then  sent 
in  their  police,  who  stopped  the  plunder- 
ing.   Then  they  took  a  census  to  find  out 
the  professions  and  vocations  of  all  the 
people.     Immediately     thereafter     the 
leaders  are  picked  up  and  liquidated. 
After  that  the  people  are  more  or  less 
dazed  from  the  plundering  and  without 
any  leaders.     They  then  organize  the 
Communist  propaganda.    In  Berlin  the 
only  real  cultural  center,  known  as  Das 
Haus  des  Deutsche  Kultur,  is  occupied 
and  used  by  the  Russians.    Even  some 
Americans  go  there  for  entertainment. 
There  they  get  Russian  music,  the  Rus- 
sian ballet,  the  Russian  opera,  Russian 
lectures  along  the  Marxist-Lenin  lines. 
In  other  words,  the  Russians  are  really 
putting  material  aid  behind  their  pro- 
gram, not  only  in  Germany  but  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.    In  Paris,  France,  they 
have  the  most  expensive  newspj«)er  to 
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be  procured  even  without  c<st.  In  Italy 
they  have  the  best-looking  newspaper. 
In  Germany  they  have  printed  27,000,- 
000  textbooks  for  the  children  of  their 
zone,  while  we  have  printed  4.000  000 
textbooks  for  the  children  in  the  Ameri- 
can zone.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commu- 
nists are  backing  up  their  effort  in 
Europe  with  material  aid.  The  question 
is.  Are  we  going  to  fail  to  support  the  peo- 
ple who  are  trying  to  fight  It?  The  peo- 
ple of  Germany.  France,  and  Italy  do  not 
like  communism.  They  hate  commu- 
nism. But  the  Communists,  with  a  pow- 
erful Russian  Army  and  a  powerful  econ- 
omy supporting  them,  are  assisting  the 
small  Communist  groups  in  these  various 
countries.  Are  we,  when  called  upon, 
going  to  say:  "No,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
concerned  aiout  that  situation"?  Are 
we  going  to  kc  the  Russians  potu-  in  ma- 
terial aid  to  the  small  Communist  fronts 
in  these  countries? 

In  Germany  where  we  are  trying  to  ed- 
ucate them  for  democracy,  are  we  going 
to  be  beat  by  the  Russians  7  to  1  with 
material  aid?  When  you  say  you  can- 
not stop  communism  with  a  gun,  com- 
munism is  being  propagated  with  ma- 
terial aid  and  guns.  Communism,  as  I 
have  said,  is  the  triumph  of  the  lower 
nature  of  man;  and  the  only  way  that 
this  brute  force  can  be  stopped  is  with 
material  opposition. 

I  do  not  see.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  we 
cannot  right  here  and  now  set  up  a  real 
committee  as  is  contemplated  to  be  done, 
so  far  as  any  long-range  program  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  see  why  that  cannot  be 
done  now.  Why  can  we  not  set  up  a  com- 
mittee now,  an  Independent  committee, 
that  is  responsible  to  the  House,  that  will 
see  to  it  that  every  bit  of  material  aid 
that  is  placed  over  in  Europe  is  placed 
there  to  block  Russia  and  that  it  will  not 
be  dissipated  by  the  governments.  Of 
course,  these  governments  have  to  be 
supported.  These  governments  could  be 
supported  through  the  independent 
committee.  We  should  have  control 
over  all  of  the  aid  that  we  give,  and  the 
chief  criticism  in  the  programs  of  the 
past  has  been  that  there  has  been  no 
control,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  dissipation. 

I  come  from  the  Middle  West,  from  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  sometimes 
people  are  said  to  be  of  the  Isolationist 
type.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of 
my  district  are  willing  to  fight  to  stop 
communism  if  the  aid  that  they,  together 
with  others,  give  is  not  dissipated.  They 
certainly  do  not  want  to  go  into  any  fur- 
ther program,  any  further  tightening  of 
the  belt,  where  any  aid  of  this  kind  is 
dissipated  and  handled  by  political 
factions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
Mr.  BIXX)M.    Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  who  preceded 
me  spoke  of  Members  of  this  House  being 
denounced  for  voting  for  foreign  aid  to 
stop  Russian  aggression.  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  who  will  be  denoimced  if  the 
Soviets  take  over  in  Europe  completely? 
I  saw  the  Soviet  soldiers  in  Berlin.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  them  in  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope.   I  do  not  want  to  see  them  in  the 


United  SUtes.  and  I  do  not  want  to  see 
later  in  the  United  States  what  one  now 
sees  in  Europe,  a  broken  civilization.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  our  cities  destroyed. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  this  Capitol  de- 
stroyed. I  do  not  want  to  see  ruins  on 
this  spot  5  or  10  years  from  now.  To 
those  who  say,  "Let  communism  run  its 
course."  I  answer,  its  course  runs  to  the 
heart  of  this  country,  and  we  had  better 
stop  it  far  along  the  path  before  it 
reaches  the  heart  and  btood  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Ume  of  the 

gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

[Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  not  one  of  the  Members  who  toured 
the  far  lands  during  the  past  year.  I 
traveled  340,000  miles  in  the  8  years  I 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  but  I  devoted  last  summer  and 
last  fall  to  the  First  District  of  Iowa,  12 
counties  in  southeastern  Iowa.  What  I 
say  here  will  be  my  version  of  their  view- 
point, with  no  effort  to  cover  the  entire 
SUte  of  Iowa,  just  the  First  District. 

There  has  been  a  distinction  made 
here  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  be- 
tween strategic  moves  and  war.  I  have 
been  involved  in  both.  I  usually  asso- 
ciate strategic  moves  with  war.  either 
in  war  or  as  a  prelude  to  war.  My  peo- 
ple so  associate  them.  I  will  go  along 
in  the  statement  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction b3tween  strategic  moves  and 
war,  but  the  distinction  is  dangerously 
slight. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  this:  If  there 
is  any  doubt  about  my  position  when  I 
get  through  with  my  remarks  on  this  bill, 
I  am  against  the  bill  In  its  present  form.' 
The  bill  (H.  R.  4604)  before  us  today 
has  for  its  purpose  the  extension  of  aid 
to  European  countries  with  special  em- 
phasis on  France  and  Italy.  During  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  congressional  recess 
last  October  and  November,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  discuss  the  proposed  European 
aid  program  with  many  hundreds  of  my 
constituents  in  the  First  Iowa  District. 
I  carried  on  my  discussions  with  my 
constituents  on  this  issue  throughout  the 
entire  congressional  recess  starting  the 
last  of  July,  but  the  interest  in  this 
issue  increased  considerably  with  the 
developments  that  led  to  the  calling  of 
the  special  session.  I  had  an  unusual 
owwrtunity  to  cover  my  district  thor- 
oughly for  a  period  of  more  than  3 
months,  and  I  have  asked  for  this  time 
to  bring  before  you  my  observations  of 
the  thinking  of  the  people  of  my  district 
on  this  issue. 

In  the  first  place,  the  people  of  the 
First  Iowa  District  favor  very  strongly 
our  extension  of  any  assistance  we  can 
give  to  Europe  if  it  is  given  on  a  humani- 
tarian basis.  Their  magnificent  response 
to  the  Friendship  Train  movement  is 
ample  evidence  of  their  support  of 
humanitarian  aid.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  just  as  vigorously  opposed  to 
any  move  that  threatens  international 
conflict,  and  they  are  seriously  fearful 
of  any  strategic  factors  involved  in  • 
program  of  aid. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  have  been 
especially  attentive  to  the  diaeuasion  of 
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ttili  terisHitlon  In  Com ms  and 
mrmbers    of    th«   Preildent's 
Whan  the  President's  commUtee 


by  th« 
dtibinH. 
on  for- 
aid  made  their  report  on  IS\  ropean 
recovery  and  American  aid— the  Harrl- 
man  committee  report— I  wax  (iiiturt>ed 
by  the  followlat  tUtement  on  safe  2: 
TlM  InUfMt  of  the  UnliMl  auiM  tn  Europe, 
hamnvM,  aaaaot  b*  m«<itiir*d  aimpiv  tn  eco* 
IMMlt  linM..  It  i«  alM  ttnitctte  i>>)il  (Hiiit- 
Mai.  19*  aU  know  u»*l  w«  arc  i  mwI  m 
Um  vorM  today  with  twu  eniiflirtttii  loeolo- 
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December  5 


UbartM 


l«  »  avaivm  In  which  Id  Itvtdu*! 

librrtiM   Are  mmniBiiti  it.    Tha 

•y«i»m  Ml  it\»  wlMT*  inm  ii  Mnpima 

»UI«  ruiM4M»ly  tUmp*  out  lit  UviUuat 

;IM  «nit  oblltvrMtM  all  oppoait  ii  n. 

And  aiain  In  point  a  In  the  lu  nmary 
on  paiv  la  of  iht  Harrimaa  ru)  ort.  aa 
followi: 

1.  The  Oniled  ttatM  hat  a  tlU  Inter. 
aalr-liuinMnitarun.  eeimomie.  atrikie  [to,  ami 
poitlteai  U)  h»l(tinff  the  p«rtlcipoUr  |  eouii> 
iriM  to  achieve  tcwnotnio  recovery. 

Thrn.  early  In  th<«  debate  on  t  ie  rule 
yesterday,  the  sUtement  of  the  rentle- 
man  fmra  Minnesota  (Mr.  Jcooi  in  hla 
rtply  to  the  itentleman  from  Illinc  in  I  Mr. 
Aixntl  was  that  he  doca  not  tht  ik  this 
bin  could  be  Ju«tined  lost  on  a  h  imanl* 
Urlan  baaU  and.  further,  that  it  1 1  Janti- 
fled  solely  on  concern  for  the  nitlonal 
defenM  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  course  of  the  de  tate.  I 
listened  with  treat  Interest  to  t  le  dis- 
cussions end  obxrrvntions  ofTered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Auctwr 
H.  AndrbssnI  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wiaconsm  I  Mr.  Smith  1.  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  In  the  amendment  s  these 
gentlemen  propoaa  to  offer  beci  use  In 
my  opinion  such  amendments  wil  go  far 
to  take  out  of  the  proposed  le«  jiiatlon 
the  atraUde  or  war  factor.  The  adop- 
tion of  such  amendments  would  go  far 
to  make  this  legislation  accept)  ble  to 
the  people  of  my  district  and  4»  me. 
Somehow  I  cannot  sink  to  the  I  vel  of 
holding;  our  food  supply  before  th ;  hun- 
gry victims  of  postwar  chaos  in  Europe 
and  even  hope  to  use  those  hung  y  vic- 
tims as  pawns  In  a  prewar  game  ol  power 
politics  and  make  of  them  humari  >ufrers 
between  us  and  RusMa.  In  my  o  )lnion, 
this  la  the  worst  possible  type  if  im- 
perialism and  war  planning.  I  h;  >ve  al- 
ways contended  that  war  is  degading 
and  that  the  greatest  threat  to  a  victor 
nation  is  the  possibility  of  becomi  ig  ob- 
sessed with  the  notion  that  it  ha  i  been 
sent  to  this  earth  to  rule  the  world. 
Many  other  great  nations  have  mi  arched 
down  that  road  to  their  downf  a  1  and 
their  doom. 

In  my  opinion,  the  strategic  fa(  tor  in 
the  present  liflslation  qualifies  th  s  leg- 
islation as  our  second  step  into  World 
War  III.  Our  first  step  was  the  ( J  reek - 
Turkish  loan.  I  voted  In  favor  )f  the 
aid  to  devastated  countries  In  Euro  )e  last 
spring  and  then,  later.  I  voted  a  ralnst 
the  Greek-Turkish  loan.  becau*(  that 
bill  definitely  set  up  the  Greeks  ai  id  the 
Turki  M  pawns  on  our  cheasboiTd  of 
world  power  politics.  The  Greek- Turk- 
ish loan  was  primarily  Intended  fo  mili- 
tary assistance  and  was  a  brai?n  t  tep  to 
war.  We  cannot  be  $o  naive  as  to  think 
we  can  maneuver  against  Russia  n  this 
way  without  Incturrlng  Russia's  latred 
lor  generations  to  come,    Furthe  more, 


our  military  experts,  of  whom  General 
Marshall  Is  cerUInly  one.  should  know 
that  such  steps  to  war  cannot  be  taken 
effectively  without  full  preparation  and 
placement  to  meet  successfully  the  lo- 
gistic requirements  for  war  whenever  the 
proper  Incident  transpires.  If  the  pres- 
ent letlxlaUon  Is  openly  a  move  against 
Russia,  then  let  us  admit  we  are  engaged 
In  a  world  armament  race  and  a  cold  war 
aimulianeously.  The  queaUon  then  Is. 
What  is  the  most  efficient  and  cffectlvt 
preparation  for  our  defense? 

I  wltne.H.^rd  at  cloae  range  the  antl- 
ogoua  HtepM  into  World  War  II;  the  re- 
p«'al  of  nruirality.  lifting  of  the  arms 
embargo,  Nhipping  arm^  snd  ammuni- 
tion to  England  aficr  Dvmken|Ue»  and 
lend'leaie.  I  callrd  all  of  thdsf  Steps, 
steps  to  war.  and  I  oppa>cd  them.  Tho 
arguments  of  the  prnpononts  nHU  ring 
loudly  in  my  ears.  They  were,  first,  atcps 
to  avoid  war.  then  atepo  short  of  war, 
then  "We  will  be  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy." then  "Your  aon.i  will  not  be  sent 
overseas  to  fight."  We  now  know  that 
they  were  steps  to  war  and  the  Greek- 
Turkish  loan  and  the  bill  now  before  us 
have  the  same  implication.  When  will 
war  come?  Ju.<«t  whenever  Stalin  or  his 
RUccr.Mor  thinks  we  have  slid  back  to 
unpreparedness  and  impotrncy  sufB- 
cicntly  to  enable  them  to  stnke  siartUng- 
ly.  swiftly,  and  successfully.      i 

I  have  always  admired  General  Mar- 
shall for  his  mastery  of  military  logistics. 
He  demonstrated  that  ability  as  one  of 
two  dl.stlngulshed  young  generaJs  on  the 
western  front  In  World  War  I.  He 
demonstrated  this  ability  again  most  ef- 
fectively m  World  War  n.  If  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  this  Interim-aid  bill  are 
based  upon  stratcKlc  factors,  however.  I 
cannot  give  General  Marshall  credit  for 
being  a  master  of  logistlCj  in  the  cold  war 
now  in  progress.  Our  movps  for  pre- 
paredness should  be  more  efficient  and 
more  direct  and  more  quiet.  As  this  cold 
war  develops,  I  suggest  more  emphasis 
upon  adequate  national  defense  and  then 
I  hope  we  can  stop  making  faces  at  Rus- 
sia, stop  competing  with  Russia  In  name- 
calling,  and  return  to  the  sound  doctrine 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "Speak  softly  but 
carry  a  big  stick."  In  my  opinion,  that 
policy  will  cost  us  Infinitely  less  and  It 
will  win  for  us  the  respect  of  those  na- 
tions that  recognize  and  respect  only 
power. 

Furthermore,  we  must  recognize  the 
necessity  of  learning  to  live  in  a  world 
with  other  nations  having  different  Ideol- 
ogies. If  we  cannot  learn  to  live  in  such 
a  world  without  meddling  with  the  po- 
litical and  strategic  factors  In  other  na- 
tions, we  have  already  lost  the  peace  our 
young  men  and  women  fought,  so  gal- 
lantly to  win.  ! 

I  opposed  going  into  World  War  I 
until  Congress  declared  war.  I  then 
went  to  war  the  first  day  men  were  ac- 
cepted for  the  first  trainiiig  camp,  and  I 
served  5  years.  I  oppcsed  going  Into 
World  War  n  unUl  Pearl  Harbor.  I 
shall  oppose  taking  direct  or  Indirect 
steps  Into  World  War  III.  but  I  will  join 
the  effort  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sendees  as  vigorously  as  I  can  to  build  a 
stronc  AMicka  in  this  troubled  and  war- 
torn  world  before  it  Is  too  late. 


If  the  bin  CH.  R.  4604)  Is  based  \ipon 
strategic  factors  and  is  enacted  into  law 
without  the  Smith  or  the  Andresen 
amendments.  I  want  to  build  up  our  de- 
fenses 19  eflMMltly  and  so  strongly  that 
Sulln  and  his  successera  will  not  dare  to 
strike  us. 

Mr.  V0RY8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  lit  Kay  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wlseonsln  I  Mr.  Murray  I. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  aak  unanimouji  cnn.icnt  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  In  tho  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RiCMB, 

The  SPIAKIR.  T^  there  objeetlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin f 

There  was  no  ohiHilen. 

Mr  VORYM.  Mr.  Chairman.  X  yield 
auch  time  as  he  mry  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  KiATtNol. 

Mr.  KIATINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
Monday  I  expert  to  offer  three  amend- 
ments to  thlN  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remnrks  at 
this  point  In  the  Raeoao  in  order  that 
Members  may  be  acquainted  with  those 
amendmfnt.t. 

The  CHAHIMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  KkmNol? 

There  wq.><  no  ob,ocilon. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  and  because  I 
have  become  convinced  that  It  Is  a  stra- 
tegic necessity  In  the  "cold  war"  v/hlch 
Is  now  beins  relentlessly  waged  asolnst 
my  country.  I  expect  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. For  the  same  reasons.  I  shall 
vote  against  crippling  amendments  do- 
signed  to  render  ineffective  the  extension 
of  our  aid.  Naturally,  sincere  men  may 
well  differ  as  to  v/hether  a  particular 
amendment  Is.  in  fact,  crippling  In  its  na- 
ture or  win  serve  the  useful  and  desirable 
purpose  of  actually  strenpthenlnsr  the 
measure  and  helping  it  in  practice  to  do 
more  effectively  what  those  of  us  who 
favor  temporary  aid  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

In  my  judgment,  and  I  say  It  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  respect  for  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  who  have  labored 
so  sincerely  and  diligently  In  this  mat- 
ter, this  bill  can  be  improved.  For  that 
reason  I  shall  support  some  of  the 
amendments  which  I  understand  are  to 
be  offered. 

I  have  submitted  to  the  committee  for 
their  consideration  over  the  week  end 
three  amendments  which  I  propose  to 
offer  on  Monday  when  the  bill  Is  read. 
In  order  that  the  membership  may  be 
acquainted  In  advance  with  these  sug- 
gestions and  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider their  merit,  or  otherwise.  I  set  them 
forth  below. 

The  first  proposal  is  to  add  a  new  .sub- 
section to  the  list  of  covenants  or  under- 
takings which  any  recipient  country 
must  make  before  any  commodities  or 
credits  are  made  available  to  It.  This 
would  read  as  follows: 

(k)  to  release  from  cuatody  and  repatriate, 
within  6  months  hereafter,  all  foreign  na- 
tlonala  heretofore  captured  and  held  na  prla- 
onera  of  war  and  to  furnlah.  within  30  daya 
htreortar.  a  achedule  Indicating  the  datas  on 
which  fixed  numlMra  will  bt  ao  releaaed. 
Notlilng  berein  contained  shall  require  a 
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commitment  or  undertaking  to  releaae  any 
person  held  for  trlol  or  after  conviction  tor 
any  oflanae  committed  ogalnat  the  lawa  of 
the  country  wbara  htld.  alnca  hU  capture 
aa  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  purpose  of  thU  amendment  Is 
quite  clear.  As  I  said  In  remarks  last 
week,  the  beneficiary  nations  under  any 
foreign-aid  program  should  employ  self- 
help,  not  sei  f  help. 

Borne  two  and  one-half  million  pris- 
oners of  war  are  atlU  held  as  slave  labor- 
tri  by  our  erstwhile  allies.  True,  73 
percent  of  this  number  are  prlsoncra  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  proved  un- 
usually difflcult  to  convince  on  many  aub- 
jecu.  That  stUl  leaves,  however,  soma 
•00,000  who  are  tho  slaves  of  our  other 
allies.  How  many  are  held  by  the  bene- 
ficiary countries  embraced  tn  this  meas- 
ure before  us,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

It  la  my  firm  conviction,  however,  that 
these  pi'lsoners  should  be  released  forth- 
with; first,  because  It  Is  fundamentally 
and  morally  wrong  to  hold  these  mm  in 
bondage  two  and  a  half  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war;  and,  secondly,  because 
It  Is  economically  unsound. 

Why  do  I  say  economically  unsound? 
Because  we  are  now  expending  our  re- 
sources, our  energies,  and  a  substantial 
amount  of  our  military  and  civilian  man- 
power In  assisting  former  enemy  coun- 
tries to  get  on  their  feet  and  get  off  our 
backs.  As  a  part  of  that  process  they 
need  to  utilize  their  own  manpower. 
There  Is  no  doubt  In  the  world  that  the 
most  effective  use  of  this  over-all  supply 
of  labor  will  result  from  insisting  that 
each  country  use  Its  own  nationals  tor  re- 
build its  own  economy.  All  one  needs 
to  do  is  to  compare,  thank  God,  in  mind 
only  the  effort  which  an  American  work- 
man would  put.  Indeed,  has  put.  Into  the 
building  up  of  this  great  country,  the 
country  he  loves,  with  the  effort  which 
he  would  be  inclined  to  expend  under  the 
whiplash  of  a  conquerer.  as  a  captive  of 
a  foreign  power. 

To  be  specific,  a  German  workman  will 
contribute  more  diligent,  faithful,  and 
effective  effort  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
world  in  his  native  land  than  while  wear- 
ing the  dvmgarees  of  a  French  prisoner 
of  war. 

The  second  and  third  amendments 
which  I  propose  to  offer  should  be  con- 
sidered together.  On  page  9.  line  3.  after 
the  recital  that  the  act  is  not  to  imply 
a  specific  obligation  to  give  aid  to  any 
foreign  country,  nor  guarantee  the  avail- 
ability of  any  specific  commodities,  I  pro- 
pose to  add  the  following  words: 
nor  shall  aid  continue  under  thla  act  unleoa 
the  recipient  country  immediately  requeats 
ttoa  Oovernmant  of  the  UiUted  fitatea  to  fur- 
nlah It  (through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treoa- 
ury)  the  Identity  of  each  of  ita  natlonala  (in- 
eluding  Individuals,  partnerahlpa.  oorpora- 
tlona,  and  aaaoclntlona)  holding  aaaeta  In  the 
United  Sutas,  together  with  tht  character, 
location,  and  value,  if  detarmUiable,  of  auoh 
saaeu. 

Then  as  complementary  to  that  provl- 
•lon,  In  section  14,  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  which  recites  that  the  President 
Is  to  transmit  a  quarterly  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  operations  under  the  act, 
I  suggest  the  following  sentence: 

Included  In  thla  report  to  the  CongrtM 
shall  be  a  lUtlng  of  the  idenUty  of  eacb  na- 
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tlonol  of  the  recipient  countries  (meaning 
thereby  indlvldualu,  corporatlona.  partner- 
ahlpa, «nd  aMoclaUona) ,  known  to  have  prop- 
arty  or  aaaau  In  the  Unted  SUtaa.  together 
with  the  character,  location,  and  value.  If 
determlnalile,  of  auch  property  or  aaaets. 

Rumors  are  rife  In  this  country  that 
foreign  nationals.  Including  cliisens  of 
the  countries  involved  in  this  relief  meas- 
ure, have  extensive  assets  In  thla  coun- 
try running  into  millions— indeed  bU- 
Uons-of  doUars.  I  am  without  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  facts.  This  Congreas. 
ao  far  aa  1  know,  U  without  knowledge. 
Wr  ought  to  know.  The  purpose  of  these 
two  amendments  Is  to  require  the  re- 
cipient country  to  ask  our  Govnnment 
for  this  Information,  to  require  our  Gov- 
ernment to  furnish  It.  and  to  force  the 
President  to  reveal  those  facta  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  hence 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Whether  further  legislation  will  be  re- 
quired to  force  a  disclosure  by  New  York 
City  banks  and  other  financial  and  In- 
dustrial InaUtuUons  of  the  holdings  of 
those  foreign  natlonala  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  first  step,  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
to  make  a  matter  of  public  record  what- 
ever Is  now  known  on  this  subject. 

The  first  obllgaUon  to  help  France, 
Italy.  Austria,  or  China  lies  with  the  na- 
tionals of  those  respective  countries. 
The  American  people,  by  large  majority, 
have  always  been  ready  to  meet  a  hu- 
manitarian call  to  relieve  hunger  and 
suffering— Indeed.  If  there  L-i  evenl  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success  to  combat 
with  the  weapons  of  food  and  other  nec- 
essaries the  forces  of  godless  commu- 
nism. But  before  we  ask  the  tollers  of 
our  Nation  to  dip  down  In  their  pay 
envelopes  and  sacrifice  further  for  this 
purpose,  we  should  assure  ourselves  that 
the  people— yes;  all  the  people — of  the 
countries  we  are  helping  have  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

If  our  Nation  were  faced  with  financial 
crisis,  such  as  has  enveloped  the  coun- 
tries which  we  now  seek  to  aid.  we  would 
all  expect,  before  we  sought  help  on  the 
outside,  to  pledge  our  own  assets  to  the 
limit  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  country. 
By  the  same  token,  our  people  have  every 
right  to  demand  that  the  suppliants  for 
oui  assistance  take  every  reasonable  step 
to  Insure  that  their  nationals  have  done 
the  same. 

If  it  should  develop,  perchance,  that 
the  citizens  of  one  or  more  of  the  recip- 
ient powers  have  in  the  United  States 
moneys  or  properties  many  times  the 
value  of  the  aid  proposed  to  be  extended, 
we  should  Insist  that  that  coimtry  or  this 
Nation,  or  the  two  acting  Jointly,  take 
appropriate  measures  to  see  that  those 
assets  are  pledged  a.s  security  to  any  ad- 
vances which  we  may  now  or  hereafter 
make. 

Anything  short  of  such  precautionary 
measures  seems  to  me  something  less 
than  our  full  duty  to  our  own  people, 
which,  after  all.  is  our  solemn  obllgaUon 
of  first  priority. 

I  commend  these  suggestions  to  the 
earnest  study  and  consideration  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  VORY8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Liwis]. 


Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  with 
considerable  reluctance  that  X  rise  to 
speak  on  this  bill  because  my  views  with 
respect  to  at  least  that  portion  of  the 
bill  providing  aid  for  China  are  con- 
trary to  the  views  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  whose  members  I 
have  the  greatest  respect,  and  also 
becauae  they  may  be  Interpreted  aa  in 
opposition  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  Dr.  Juoo,  for 
whom  I  have  the  warmest  feelings  of  ad- 
miiauon. 

I  apeak  only  because  I  have  recently 
made  some  first-hand  observations  of  my 
own  tn  that  country  in  the  course  of  a 
round-the-world  trip  on  a  steamship 
which  left  San  Franclaco  on  September 
la  and  arrived  in  Shanghai  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  I  also  feel  that  the  membership 
of  the  Houac.  Mr.  Chairman,  should  have 
the  views  of  many  Americans  whom  I 
interviewed  while  there  who  have  resided 
for  many  years  In  China  and  who  art 
acquainted  with  its  people  and  their 
manners,  cuatonui.  and  traditions  and 
with  the  present  Government  of  China 
and  its  personnel. 

I  was  In  and  around  the  port  of  Shang- 
hai for  a  period  of  only  S  days.  but.  In 
that  time.  I  had  the  fullest  opportunity. 
as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  see  and  to  Ulk  with 
many  people.  I  was  welcomed  at  the 
dock  by  a  representative  of  the  Chinese 
Foreign  OCRce  as  well  aa  by  our  own 
consular  officers  in  Shanghai.  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  prominent  and 
well-educated  Chinese  and  of  visiting 
briefly  in  some  of  their  homes,  as  well  as 
meeting  many  Americans,  some  of  whom 
had  lived  most  of  their  lives  In  China, 
and  I  thus  had  the  opportunity  to  form 
some  oi^nlons  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
of  the  functioning  of  the  present  govern- 
ment in  China. 

At  the  outset.  I  should  say  that  I  went 
to  China  on  this  first  visit  with  the 
warmest  feelings  of  friendship,  respect, 
and  sympathy  for  the  Chinese  people  and 
all  that  they  have  endured  through  many 
years  of  war.  suffering,  and  privation,  and 
the  opinions  I  am  about  to  express  foroHl 
themselves  reluctantly  upon  my  mind 
and  became  sincere  convictions  of  mine 
only  after  I  had  verified  them  not  only 
In  China  but  also  at  other  places  In  the 
Orient  and  from  passengers  aboard  our 
ship,  and  In  ftirther  conversation  with 
people  of  different  nationalities  who  had 
had  years  of  experience  and  life  In  China. 

My  conclusions  with  respect  to  China 
are,  briefly,  that  any  money  which  we 
appropriate  In  thi.s  bill,  or  iri  any  subse- 
quent bill  In  the  foreseeable  future,  for 
the  present  Government  of  China  might 
Just  as  well  be  thrown  in  the  fire,  be- 
cause It  will.  In  all  probablUty.  never 
reach  either  the  Chinese  people  who  need 
our  assistance  or  be  u.^ed  by  govern- 
mental authorities  In  combating  com- 
munism; but  In  all  probability,  will  be 
eventually  deposited  with  Chase  NaUonal 
Bank  of  New  York  or  the  National  aty 
Bank  of  that  city,  or  perhaps  some  other 
American  financial  Institution,  to  the 
credit  of  some  member  or  members  of 
the  present  governmental  regime  in 
China.    If  our  appropriation  In  this  blU 
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for  Chma  Ukes  the  form  of  goo<  s  manu- 
factured for  the  Chinese  Army  the  re- 
»ull  wUl  probably  be  the  same,  is  It  will 
IMTObably  be  handled  through  r.  ie  black 
market  which  flourUhes.  ao  I  an  told.  In 
every  Chinese  city.  This  shoek  ng  situ- 
ation U  the  result  of  an  ancieni  Chinese 
custom  which  sanctions,  or  at  i?ast  tol- 
erates, the  taking  by  those  throui  h  whose 
hands  Oovrrnmcnt  moneys  p.,  ss  of  a 
"aquoete"  or  a  portion  of  the  same  as 
eompaosatlon  for  the  transm^^on  of 
•uch  money  to  ofRciAls  further  (  own  the 
hne  of  the  govi.'rnment  hierarchy.  A 
shining  exception  to  this  government 
corruption  Is  the  mayor  of  8  langhai. 
Mr.  K-  C.  Wu.  who  has  the  confl  lencc  of 
everyone  but  whose  hands  are  th  d  by  the 
Central  Government. 

I  do  not  want  It  understood,  liowever^ 
that  I  am  charging  Chiang  Kai-shek 
with  misappropriation  of  gov  ;rnment 
funds,  because  I  never  heard  him  so 
charged  during  all  my  stay  ir  China. 
The  most  that  anyone  would  ha^  e  to  say 
about  him  was  that  those  under  him  are 
rulity  of  the  practices  that  I  hive  Just 
mentioned  and  that  it  was  exc;edlngly 
strange  that  the  CJenerallssimo  did  not 
realize  that  fact  and  remedy  stch  con- 
ditions. 

China  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  terr  flc  run- 
aw^y  inflation  which,  it  seems  to  me.  can 
only  end  in  chaos.  The  week  th  H  I  was 
m  China  one  American  dollar  wo  jld  pvu"- 
chase  43.000  Chinese  dollars.  By  the 
time  I  arrived  in  Manila,  about  a  week 
later,  it  was  reported  there  t  lat  one 
American  dollar  would  purchas;  80.000 
Chinese  dollars.  And  the  lasi  that  I 
heard  was.  while  we  were  in  Inlia.  one 
American  dollar  would  purchase  some- 
thing over  100.000  Chinese  dollars. 
Prices  or  everything  in  China,  w  th  such 
a  currency,  are  exorbitant  in  the  ex- 
treme. Por  instance.  I  paid  $5.C  CO  for  a 
Shanghai  newspaper,  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
imrchased  two  hnen  handkerchi  ;fs  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000  in  Chinese  mon«  y. 

The  waste  of  American  ani  other 
funds  appropriated  through  UNF  RA  and 
handled  through  the  Chinese  (ovmter- 
part  of  UNRRA.  which  the  Chine  se  Gov- 
ernment insisted  on  setting  up  an  i  which 
they  called  CINRA.  is  fantsistlc  beyond 
belief.  But  that  is  another  stor  r  which 
I  sball.  at  a  proper  time,  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress. 

After  leaving  Shanghai,  our  m  xt  port 
of  call  In  China  was  Hong  Ko  ig.  and 
there.  In  that  British  Crown  Colony 
whcrr  peace  and  order  prevalle  I.  I  re- 
ceived further  conl^rmaiion  of  \n»  opin- 
ions thtl  I  have  JuJit  voirrd  »  U  for 
theM  re«a<m«  that  I  nhall  Mipiort  an 
amrnrtmtnl  which  I  understand  a  le  bt 
offered  to  remove  th<«  provision  (or  aid 
In  Ct^lna  frt»m  ihu  UtII,  notwiU\»  andlng 
the  fad  that  I  Mill  have  a  deep  leapeet 
for  I  he  Chinese  people  and  a  dirp  and 
abiding  nympathy  with  them  In  ill  their 
aufTerings  and  travail.  It  seemi  to  ma 
Ihat  in  all  ihu  matter  of  aid  in  iatlnni 
In  lurope  and  Aula  we  nhould  kr  p  con* 
•tantly  In  mind  that  Amorioa  n  uat,  al 
All  coaU.  remain  economically  nin  ng  and 
militarily  powerful  and  that  ho  re- 
ioureas  of  the  Nation  should  not  m  frit- 
Iwtd  away  ht  useless  so-called  aid  to 
foreign  lands,  however  much  it  may 
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sympathize  with  the  plight  of  their  peo- 
ple and  however  much  we  should  like  to 
help  them.  If  it  should  be  determined 
that  we  are  to  give  aid  to  China,  the 
amount  proposed  by  this  bill.  $60,000,000. 
is  totally  inadequate  and  would  not  be  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  as  compared  with  the 
amounts  that  we  should  provide  to  give 
effect  to  the  purposas  of  this  bill. 

TMI  srTU«TION  IN  CHms 

Mr.  VORY8.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
10  minutr.s  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Jt70d1. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield 
the  gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  in- 
tended to  use  this  time  for  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  my  reasons  for  supporting  this 
bill,  but  in  view  of  the  remarks  just  made 
by  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  on  the  sit- 
uation In  China.  I  must  first  make  some 
comments  on  his  charges.  Even  if  they 
were  all  true,  and  most  of  them  are.  they 
are  only  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  the  less 
important  part,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  interests  of  this  country.  The  gen- 
tleman has  been  in  Shanghai  and  has 
seen  the  results  of  8  years  of  war  and 
occupation,  the  terrible  inflation,  and  all 
the  rest.  But  I  think  we  have  to  con- 
sider also  the  causes  of  the  conditions 
he  saw.  and  in  terms  of  what  other  coun- 
tries would  have  been  like  if  they  had 
gone  through  the  terrible  experiences 
that  China  has  suffered  in  the  last  few 
years.. 

In  the  first  place,  he  mentioned  the 
bad  situation  he  found  in  Shanghai.    I 
am  sure  he  remembers  that  the  Chinese 
never   had   control   of   Shanghai    until 
after  VJ-day.    For  more  than  100  years 
it  had  been  controlled  by  foreign  nations. 
British.  French.  Japanese,  Russians,  and 
others,  the  last  foreign  concessions  were 
given  up  by  cfiBcial  treaty  only  in  Janu- 
ary 1943.  but  of  course,  at  that  time  the 
Japanese  armies  were  in  control  by  oc- 
cupation.   The     Chinese     Government 
never  had  a  chance  to  get  control  of 
Shanghai  until  after  VJ-day,  until  the 
late  fall  of  1945.    Thus  they  have  had 
only  2  years  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
complex  situations  that  ever  existed  any- 
where.   People   from   all   parts  of  the 
world  had  come  to  Shanghai,  including 
a  lot  of  riffraff,  because  under  the  sys- 
tem of  concessions  and  extraterritorial- 
ity, a  man  could  commit  a  crime  in  Brit- 
ain or  on  one  side  of  the  street  in  Shang- 
hai, in  Britl.'«h  territory,  and  go  across 
the  street  Into  French  territory  whera 
neither  the  Brltlxh  nor  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities could  touch  him;  or  a  Chinese 
criminal  could  commit  a  crlma  In  th« 
Chtnene  part  of  tht>  (Mty  and  go  to  the 
BriiiMh  roi\(<n»Hion  and  iho  Chinese  police 
could  noi  touch  him     Vtir  decadrs  crimi- 
nals from  i^ll  ovrr  the  world  had  conare* 
gated  In  Bhanuhal.    It  sovnu  ao  me  it 
would  Ih<  nsklhtf  a  miracle  to  expect  the 
Chihrs.'^  to  set  up  good  governmtnl  in 
such  a  situation  in  2  years. 

After  I  years  as  a  rpfuarr  Hovernmonl, 
the  wsr  ended  rathrr  nuddcnly  and  tha 
Chinese  were  called  upon  to  set  up  a 
dci.^n  or  so  provincial  government.*  to 
move  into  and  take  over  on  short  notica 
the  areas  liberated  from  the  Japanese. 
Could  anyone  reasonably  expect  all  thoaa 
provincial  and  county  and  municipal 


governments  to  be  able  to  give  good, 
efflclent.  noncorrupt  administration? 

Some  of  you  are  from  the  Southern 
States,  and  you  recall  vividly  what  some 
of  the  governments  were  like  which  the 
North  sent  down  into  the  cities  and 
States  of  the  Scuth.  After  10  years 
most  of  those  governments  were  still  un- 
speakably corrupt.  But.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anybody  would  suggest  that  people 
ought  to  have  withdrawn  support  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
with  Its  Capital  in  Washington.  Just  be- 
cause it  made  a  mess  of  the  governments 
in  those  Soulhern  States  when  it  re- 
occupicd  them  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  denying  what 
exists  in  China  or  attempting  to  belittle 
its  seriousness.  I  am  trying  to  analyze 
it  in  terms  of  its  causes,  so  we  can  know 
how  best  to  deal  with  it. 

The  next  question  is  the  alleged  dan- 
ger that  any  money  authorized  in  this 
bill  is  likely  to  get  into  the  bank  ac- 
counts of  individual  Chinese,  perhaps  in 
foreign    banks    hke    the   National   City 
Bank,  and  will  not  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  appropriated.     If 
the  gentleman  will  read  the  bill  he  will 
discover  that  we  have  written  into  it,  in 
sections  3  and  5,  very  careful  safeguards 
and    limitations    to   prevent    that    very 
thing.    Not  a  dollar  of  this  money  will 
go  to  the  Chinese  Government  or  any 
official   in   it.     I   myself   proposed   the 
amendments  to  this  effect  in  the  present 
bill  and  in  the  Greece-Turkey  aid  bill. 
The  bill  allows  the  President  to  allocate 
funds  to  Government  agencies  acting  as 
purchasing  agents  in  this  country,  or  to 
establish  in  this  country  credits  avail- 
able   to    the    recipient    countries    but 
under  the  control  of  the  President.    We 
did  that  so  that  no  actual  money  would 
get  into  the  hands  of  any  foreign  coun- 
tries or  agents.    Twenty  million  dollars 
a  month  can  be  spent  only  for  certain 
types  of  commodities.     The  two  types 
that  the  Chinese  want  or  need  more  than 
anything  else  just  now  are  cotton  and 
fuel  oil.    Why  do  they  need  cotton  and 
fuel?    Because  the  Communists  are  skill- 
fully trying  to  break  down  the  economy 
of  China,  the  same  as  they  are  trying  to 
break  down  the  economy  of  Greece  and 
Prance  and  Italy  and  every  other  coun- 
try. Including  our  own.    They  recognlzs 
that  the  one  commodity  that  holds  the 
Chinese  economy  together  more  than 
any  other  is  cotton  and  \t»  products. 

Tha  Chinesf  do  not  all  have  to  eat 
wheat,  they  do  not  all  have  to  eat  rice,  or 
millet,  or  kaoliang,  but  they  do  all  have 
to  watr  cotton  sarmenU.  Bo  the  Com- 
munists wMlted  until  this  year's  cotton 
hmvwiM  wt^re  In.  then  thoy  siiuclt  in  a 
period  of  about  a  wnki  in  October,  and 
tney  cut  practically  every  railroad  or 
highway  or  wmmway  by  which  the  cot- 
ton could  move  from  the  coiion-growing 
areas  into  the  tixtiin  mills  of  HhanBhal. 
Tslnitao,  and  'licnisln,  the.  three  big 
areas  with  cotton  mills.  The  managers 
of  those  mills  had  properly  allowed  their 
inventories  to  run  down  in  anticipation 
of  the  new  crop,  then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
new  crop  could  not  get  In.  Unless  China 
can  get  military  supplies  to  enable  her 
forces  to  reopen  those  highways,  or  can 
tet  cotton  from  some  other  part  of  tha 


world,  probably  the  United  States,  with- 
in 2  months,  the  textile  mills  will  have  to 
close  down.  That  will  throw  perhaps 
600.000  or  700,000  organized  workers 
Communist  Infiltrated,  onto  the  streets 
in  unemployment.  There  will  be  dis- 
order and  riots,  and  the  strong  possibil- 
ity of  their  causing  the  downfall  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  which,  of  course  is 
exactly  what  the  Communists  are  alin- 
ing at. 

This  bill  would  enable  the  Chinese  to 
get  American  credits  with  which  to  buy 
the  cotton  they  so  urgently  need.  The 
other  thing  is  fuel  oil.  The  Chinese  have 
excellent  coal  mines.  Given  peace  and 
restored  transportation,  they  do  not  have 
to  import  any  coal  or.  for  that  matter, 
wheat  or  other  things  in  short  supply  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  Communists 
systematically  cut  or  destroyed  the  rail- 
way lines  by  which  coal  could  come  from 
the  coal  mines  to  the  areas  where  it  is 
most  needed.  For  example,  Tsingtao  was 
practically  paralyzed  for  a  time  and  the 
mills  had  to  close  down  because  they 
could  get  no  coal,  even  though  only  70 
miles  away  there  were  excellent  coal 
mines. 

If  you  think  Shanghai  is  bad  now,  you 
should  see  what  it  will  be  like  in  case 
they  have  to  close  down  the  power  plants, 
as  they  will  if  they  cannot  get  fuel  oil. 
because  the  Communists  have  cut  off 
most  of  the  coal  to  Shanghai.  To  buy 
foreign  fuel  oil.  in  order  to  keep  Shang- 
hai from  exploding  completely,  the  Chi- 
nese have  to  be  able  to  get  dollars  to 
Texas  Oil  Co.,  and  Standard  Oil,  and 
Royal  Dutch  Shell,  and  so  forth. 

So  this  bill  provides  credits  in  Amer- 
ica under  very  careful  safeguards  so  that 
the  Chinese  are  able  to  get  those  com- 
modities they  are  compelled  to  get  from 
abroad  only  because  of  the  Communist 
rebellion. 

Without  making  any  apologies  for  the 
Chinese    Government.    I    wonder    how 
much  better  any  other  government  could 
do  under  similar  circumstances.    I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  that  I  have  always 
opposed  any  blanket  grants  or  loans  to 
the  Chinese  Government  or  any  of  the 
other  governments  under  consideration, 
because  to  do  so  would  be  no  kindness  to 
them.     The    Chinese    Government    Is 
weakened  by  8  years  of  war  and  occupa- 
tion.   It  is  something  like,  for  example, 
Oaorgla's  government  was  after  a  year 
or  so  of  Sherman's  occupation.    It  took 
Georgia  10  yean  to  recover;  some  would 
•ijy  60  jreari,  to  reoovtr  completely. 
China  had  not  1  but  8  years  of  occupa- 
tion; and  not  Just  a  little  porUon  of 
It.  but  control  of  half  the  country;  all  tha 
major    transportation    syatemi    from 
north  to  south  and  east  to  weat;  of  thi 
cities,  Industrial  aroaa,  and  richest  agrU 
cultural  areas.    The  Government  could 
not  set  taxes  or  other  revenut^s  from  the 
Japanese-occupied  areai,   Xt  had  to  re- 
•prt  to  the  printing  press  to  pay  its  sol- 
diers, policemen,  and  other  expenses,  that 
Inevitably  led  to  the  fantasUc  InAation. 
If  the  gentleman  hu  not  heard  the  fig- 
ure   for    yesterday.    It    wai    8137.000 
Chinese  money  for  one  American  dollar. 
For  10  years  China  had  to  resort  to  the 
printing  press  because  she  could  not  col- 
lect taxes  or  customs. 
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We  have  not  had  a  bomb  or  a  single 
foreign  soldier  destroying  our  indus- 
tries; we  have  not  had  the  drying  up  of 
a  single  source  of  ux  revenue;  yet  we 
are  having  trouble  with  Inflation.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  rather  than  criticis- 
ing, we  ought  to  be  profoundly  thank- 
ful that  the  Chinese  Government  was 
able  to  keep  Inflation  imder  control  by 
some  unexplalnable  miracle  until  the 
last  year  or  so,  when  it  finally  broke 
loose,  as  all  Inflations  do  ultimately. 

I  do  not  deny  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion. Rather,  this  bill  recogniaes  it  and 
seeks  to  give  them  a  helping  hand  In  the 
crisis  they  are  in.  in  part  because  of  our 
own  shortsightedness  in  not  helping 
earlier. 

China  could  have  avoided  much  of  this 
difficulty  If  she  had  been  an  unfaithful 
ally.  The  Japanese  tried  to  make  peace 
with  the  Generalissimo  time  and  again. 
I  know  of  at  least  12  offers  of  peace. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  could  have  obtained 
peace  for  his  people  and  ended  the  oc- 
cupation and  the  slaughter  and  raping, 
and  ended  the  causes  of  the  inflation  and 
ended  the  destruction  of  communica- 
tions and  the  destruction  of  China's  so- 
cial order  and  economy  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  break  his  commitments  to  us, 
as  we  have  broken  commitments  to  him. 
He  would  not  yield. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  the  $60,000,000  provided  for  by  this 
bill  is  adequate? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No:  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
adequate,  but  I  think  it  may  make  all 
the  difference  between  life  and  death. 
We  cannot  give  to  any  of  these  countries 
an  amount  that  will  be  adequate  to  solve 
their  problems.  It  would  be  bad  to  do 
that  for  any  country  even  if  we  could, 
just  as  It  would  be  bad  for  me  to  work 
my  little  girl's  arithmetic  problems  for 
her.  But  it  can  make  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  to  China  in  this  period  of 
acute  crisis,  until  I  hope  we  will  wake  up 
and  in  our  own  Interest  work  out  a 
long-term  program  of  helping  China  re- 
cover, including  help  of  the  sort  she 
needs  most,  which  Is  military  help, 
mostly  surplus  munitions  which  will  not 
cost  us  any  new  money  at  all. 

If  we  had  been  willing  to  assist  our 
ally  after  the  war  as  she  stood  loyally  by 
us  In  the  war,  then  neither  China  nor  we 
would  have  been  In  such  a  precarious 
situation,  because  X  am  confident  there 
would  not  have  been  a  civil  war.  The 
Communist  line  proclaimed  all  over 
America.  IncludlnB  in  the  8tate  Depart- 
ment, was  that,  if  we  helped  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  China,  it  would  lead  to  civil  war. 
No;  it  was  the  only  possible  way  we  could 
prevent  civil  war.  Xnitead  of  maklni 
good  on  our  promises,  we  withhold  our 
•upport. 

•ome  lay  we  cannot  suspend  our  lend- 
lease  commitmrntit  to  Russia,  but  we  sus- 
pended our  lend-lease  commitments  to 
China.  We  had  commitments  to  supply 
her  with  ammunition  for  the  Chinese 
rifle.  It  was  in  the  lend-lease  pipe  line 
on  VJ-day.  But  we  held  it  up  for  20 
months  while  trying  to  get  the  Chinese 
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to  take  the  Communists  Into  the  Govern- 
ment before  giving  up  their  separate 
armies. 

We  gave  China  Springfield  rlfies  be- 
cause we  had  the  better  Garand  rifles. 
We  told  her  to  discard  the  old  so-called 
Generalissimo  rifles,  for  which  she  could 
manufacture  some  ammunition.  She 
took  our  Sprlngfleld  rifles,  and  then  we 
would  not  give  her  ammunition  for  them. 
Some  people  talk  about  how  much  as- 
sistance wo  have  rendered  to  the  Chi- 
nese. That  could  hardly  be  called  as- 
sistance. It  was  one  of  the  crudest  dis- 
services that  any  people  ever  rendered  to 
another  while  still  talking  about  "historic 
friendship."  They  would  be  so  much 
better  off  today  if  we  had  not  given  them 
our  weapons  and  they  had  conUnued  to 
manufacture  their  own,  no  matter  how 
inferior. 

We  suspended  our  commitments  to 
equip  eight  and  a  third  air  groups  for 
China.  No  wonder  the  Communists  were 
encouraged  to  make  war  Instead  of  peace 
Under  the  guise  of  neutrality  and  non- 
IntervenUon.  we.  in  fact.  Intervened 
against  a  proven  loyal  ally,  and  then  con- 
demn  that  ally  for  the  difllculUes  and 
weaknesses  that  ensued. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD     I  yield. 

*u^^;J^^^^-  ^«s  ^h«  gentleman  feel 
tnat  the  money, » If  it  is  appropriated  will 
go  for  the  purposes  for  which  we  in- 
tend It  to  go? 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  am  sure  It  will  go  for 
those  purposes.    1  would  not  vote  for  It 
any  more  than  the  gentleman  would  If 
I  thought  otherwise.    I  think  I  would 
perhaps  be  even  less  Inclined  to  vote  for 
It  than  the  gentleman,  because  I  know 
how  unkind  a  blanket  grant  would  be 
Under  my  amendment  that  can  be  prop- 
erly   controlled.      Just    because    many 
things  were  badly  handled  by  the  inter.- 
national  organization  UNRRA  and  Its 
Chinese  component  CNRRA,  does  not 
mean  that  somewhat  similar  activities 
cannot  be  properly  handled  under  this 
set-up  completely  under  our  own  control. 
If  large  amounts  of  money  or  supplies  are 
put  into  their  hands  without  advice  and 
observation  and  controls  the  pressures 
from  hungry  relatives  and  from  needy 
neighbors  and  friends  are  so  great  that 
It  Is  wholly  unrealistic  to  expect  In  any 
country  that  graft  could   be  avoided. 
Actually  such  a  system  encourages  cor- 
ruption.   So  we  have  put  Into  this  bill 
the  necessary  controls, 

No  funds  will  80  to  recipient  eounlrioi.  <? 
but  crediu  will  be  esubllshed  here  under 
the  control  of  the  President,  if  you  hava 
A  workable  amendment  Uiat  will  tighten 
up  on  that,  then  Z  will  help  you  itt  U 
adopted. 

Juit  because  the  eltuatlon  Is  bad  doH 
not  mean  that  we  must  throw  up  our 
hands.  The  fact  that  the  very  life  of 
the  Chinese  nation  that  has  made  so 
many  sacrifices,  and  is  so  Important  to 
us,  is  involved  is  all  the  more  reawn 
why  we  must  go  ahead  with  a  proper  way 
to  handle  the  problem. 

Mr.  HOLIPIBU).  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDO.    Z  yield. 
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Mr.  BOUPIELD.  I  visited  China  with 
two  Members  from  the  Republic  tn  side, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [  Sir.  An* 
■oaovl  and  Mr.  Gillespie,  of  Cslorado. 
We  Ttslted  Shanghai,  and.  after  several 
days  of  Irupectlon  there  and  aftf  r  seeing 
the  dlvervion  of  UNRRA  supplit  s  which 
was  occurring  there,  we  all  Joired  in  a 
nonpartisan  telegram  asking  th  it  these 
UNRRA  shipments  be  ImmlNliately 
terminated. 

Mr.  JUDO.  Tou  were  light.  Those 
suppUti  ilM>uld  never  have  bem  sent 
there  In  ioch  quantities  and  sc  loosely 
managed.  They  stayed  on  the  4ocks  In 
the  coastal  ports  (or  months  because 
there  Tas  no  way  of  movinn  t  kcm  In- 
land rapidly  or  of  taking  care  ( (  them. 
Whlie  they  were  lying  there,  o  course 
tlMf  were  pilfered  and  looted  ai  d  dam- 
•frd  That  was  due  more  tn  bi  d  Judi* 
■lent  In  Washlnflton  or  in  UNRRA  head- 
quarters  than  the  fault  of  the  Cluneaa 
Oovemment. 

Mr.  MOUniLD  X  agree  t  lat  the 
function  oi  CNHRA,  which.  a«  under* 
Mand,  was  one  or  the  neee»«ttle<  for  ob- 
taining UNRIIA  aid.  wa«  to  allow  the  na. 
UoM  whirh  received  that  aid  u  nuper- 
viae  ttii  dutrlbution.  I  want  in  pninl 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  fn'ntallon 
of  CNRKA  was  the  direct  rrnpo  lolblllty 
of  the  Chiang  Kal*ahek  gnvrrnment. 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  must  corrupt 
fovrrnments  tn  the  world. 

I  think  the  record  will  prove  t  lat.  ac- 
cording to  the  way  they  f  unctloi  od  with 
our  UNRRA  iuppllet. 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  are  ungues  lonably 
corrupt  people  In  that  govcrnm  'nt,  but 
•ven  If  It  were  the  most  crooked  govern- 
Bent  in  the  world,  compared  m  llh  our 
atandards.  It  hai  to  be  judged  by  Chinese 
standards.  No  one  who  knows  a  ly thing 
about  China  will  deny  that  the  ptesent 
Government  of  China  Is  far  supsrlor  In 
every  respect.  Including  corrupti(  n.  than 
was  the  government  of  the  wi  r  lords 
which  the  pre.%ent  Oovernmei  it  suc- 
ceeded. And  nobody  who  kno^  s  any- 
thing about  China  wlU  deny  that  t  le  war- 
lord government  was  far  superlo  -  to  the 
old  Manchu  government.  80.  ba  1  as  the 
present  Government  may  be.  it  st  11  Is  the 
beet  China  has  had  In  centuries;  the  di- 
rection Is  up,  not  down.  And  the  snly  al- 
temauve  we  have,  a  Commun  it  gov- 
it,  would  certainly  be  faj  worse. 
the  standpoint  of  our  ikatlonaJ 
Interest. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  vUl  the 
gentleman  yield t 

Mr.  JUDO.    1  yield. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  do  not  know  1  whether 
the  gentleman  has  answered  the  gentle- 
from  Ohio  concerning  tli  h  $60,- 
for  China.  I  think  if  the 
gentleman  has  not  already  dors  so,  I 
would  like  him  to  aiuwer. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Thank  you.  Thi  figure 
was  suggested  by  General  Marshi  11  him- 
self. In  his  original  statement  to  our 
committees,  he  >ald  that  tlie  8t  ite  De- 
partment recognised  China's  nerd  and 
Importance  and  was  working  on  1  long- 
term  procram  to  begin  April  1.  lenator 
VANMnagRo  asked  him  for  the  a  >proxl- 
mate  amount.  He  uiid  he  did  n<  t  want 
to  be  held  to  a  definite  sum  but  that  it 
would  probably  be  In  the  nelfhiorbood 
ot  MOO.000.000  for  IS  months.    I  be  idea 


was  to  help  China  meet  her  balance  of 
payments,  get  essential  Imports,  and  stay 
further  deterioration  of  her  economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Jinio] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No:  I  cannot  yield  now. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  to  my  main 
thought. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  It  b  right  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  JUDD  I  am  sorry.  Secretary 
Marshall  .said  It  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $30,000,000  a  month  for  16 
months,  beginning  April  1. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  l.<  not  present, 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr  Kiatiwq).  The 
Chnir  will  count, 

Mr  HOFFMAN  Mr,  Chairman.  If  you 
eannot  count  them,  all  right;  but  if  you 
can,  all  right,  I  will  withdraw  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  BinUeman 
from  Minnesota  will  proceed,    I 

Mr  JUDD  OenerNl  Marthall  had  an 
Interlm-ald  program  ready  for  the  lu- 
ropenn  cnuntrleN,  He  did  not  have  one 
ready  for  Chinn  But  one  is  an  urgent- 
ly ne«>d(>d  for  China  an  for  Europe.  If 
a  patient  is  sinking  and  you  Intend  to 
apply  remedial  action,  then  you  want 
to  start  It  at  the  earlie.1t  posalble  mo- 
ment. One  hundred  thousand  units  of 
penicillin  early  in  the  disease  are  worth 
a  million  units  later  In  the  dtsease. 

When  Ocneral  Mar.ihall  came  home 
from  Moscow  last  spring  he  himself  said. 
"The  doctors  deliberate  while  the  pa- 
tient sinks"  He  took  that  poaltlon  an 
far  as  Europe  Is  coneomed.  The  bill 
merely  takes  the  same  position  as  far  as 
Asia  1«  concerned  and  authorises  |60.- 
000.000  or  $20,000,000  a  month  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1948.  so  that  help 
can  be  given  just  as  soon  as  the  program 
is  presented  by  the  State  Department 
and  approved. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  anythihg  at  all. 
we  ought  to  do  It  under  the  mott  advan- 
tageous circumstances  possible,  so  we 
can  get  the  maximum  benefit  out  of  our 
money.  Why  wait  unUl  the  paUent  has 
a  death  rattle  in  his  throat  and  then  give 
him  a  transfusion?  That  surtly  would 
be  wafting  our  money. 

It  may  be  that  the  situation  in  China 
Is  already  so  desperate  that  it  cannot 
be  retrieved.  I  am  fully  aware  of  that 
hatard.  But  the  alternative,  to  abandon 
China  and  let  It  come  under  the  Commu- 
nists by  defsult  will  cost  tu  so  much 
more  and  will  mean  such  a  threat  to  our 
security  in  the  Pacific  that  I  believe  we 
have  got  to  take  that  risk. 

Some  may  ask.  Well,  why  should  we 
bother  about  China  anyway?  Because 
we  have  two  fronts,  our  eastern  front- 
Europe — and  our  western  front— Asia. 
Our  foreign  policy  for  a  hundred  years, 
designed  to  give  us  security  on  our  west, 
has  been  to  have  there  an  independent, 
strong,  and  friendly  China;  not  neces- 
sarily a  democratic  China,  nor  a  non- 
corrupt  China,  nor  an  efQcient  China. 
Much  as  we  wuh  thoee  benefit*  for  the 
Chinese  people,  they  are  not  the  first 


essential.  The  first  essential,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Chinese  people,  is  that  China  be  in- 
dependent. Up  until  the  last  2  years  our 
leaders  for  a  centiur  had  seen  that 
clearly. 

When  we  announced  the  open-door 
policy  in  1899  and  stood  firmly  in  sup- 
port of  the  Oovemment  of  China  against 
the  efforts  of  other  nations  to  divide 
China  up  into  spheres'  of  Influence,  was 
that  a  good  government?  Or  a  demo- 
cratic government?  Why.  it  was  the 
rotten  old  Manchu  government  at  the 
end  of  more  than  200  years  of  corrupt 
rule.  Yet,  the  policy  enhanced  our  se- 
curity in  the  Pacific  and  made  possible 
changes  by  the  Chinese  themselves  for 
the  better.  Then,  after  the  First  World 
War,  when  Japan  was  trying  10  divide  up 
China,  we  called  in  Washington  a  dis- 
armament conference.  Out  of  that 
came  the  Nine -Power  Pact,  The  United 
States  took  the  lead  In  supporting  the 
Government  of  China,  Wu  It  a  good 
government?  No,  Was  It  a  demooratio 
government?  No,  Was  It  an  sfflclent 
government?  No,  Was  It  •  corrupt  gov- 
ernment? Indisputably.  It  was  not 
even  a  single  government.  It  was  a  loose 
confederation  of  war-lord  governments. 
But  we  supported  It  because,  u  great 
men  like  Charles  Ivans  Hughes  and 
Klihu  Root  and  others  saw  so  dearly,  the 
itlal  thing,  ths  key  requirement  for 
In  the  Pacific,  was  to  preserve  the 
"aoverrtgnty.  the  independence,  the  ter- 
ritorial, and  the  administratlvt  integrity 
of  China.** 

In  1041.  Cordell  Hull  adhered  firmly  to 
that  snme  sound  policy.  But  in  the  last 
2  years  someone  apparently  has  changed 
the  pohcy  without  people  realising 
it.  The  statements  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Uke  those  of  the  left-wing  writers, 
constantly  refer  to  "peace,  unity,  and  de- 
mocracy" as  If  they  are  the  conditions 
we  are  primarily  interested  in.  If  that 
changed  policy  Is  followed.  It  will  con- 
Unue  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists, the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  of  China,  and  of  all  people  striv- 
ing toward  freedom  and  toward  genuine 
peace,  unity,  and  democracy. 

What  we  need  Is  an  Independent  China 
under  Chinese  leaders,  subservient  to 
no  foreign  power.  Free  and  under  Chi- 
nese leaders,  China  can  and  will  move 
toward  a  government  of  greater  effi- 
ciency, less  graft,  and  more  democracy. 
But  If  China  is  not  helped  to  maintain 
her  freedom,  she  will  come  under  the 
CommunlsU.  which  means  under  Russia, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  more  chance 
of  her  people  getting  the  better  govern- 
ment you  and  I  desire  for  them  than 
there  is  in  Poland  or  Yugoslavia  or  any 
other  country  now  under  Communist 
dictatorship. 

We  have  got  to  put  first  things  flnt. 
And  the  first  thing  is  not  that  China 
have  a  better  government,  but  that  she 
have  a  free  and  Independent  and  Chi- 
nese Government. 

The  first  objective  of  a  naUon's  for- 
eign policy  man  always  be  lu  own  secu- 
rity. If  we  keep  this  clearly  before  us. 
we  will  hare  no  difficulty  knowing  what 
we  should  do  with  respect  to  China. 

My  primary  concern  Is  not  what  will 
happen  to  the  Chinese  II  the  Commu- 
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nlsts  succeed  in  capturing  the  Oovem- 
ment. much  as  I  shall  .suffer  with  them 
in  their  enslavement.  But  they  will  sur- 
vive somehow.  E'ghty  percent  are  farm- 
ers, and  if  all  the  cities  go  down  and  the 
economy  completely  breaks,  and  millions 
starve  or  are  murdered,  still  most  will 
ultimately  pull  through.  Within  25  or 
50  years,  the  Chinese  people  will  vomit 
up  communism,  I  am  sure. 

So  what  I  am  worried  most  about  is 
not  China:  It  is  the  United  States  of 
America.  What  happens  to  us  and  our 
seciu'ity.  not  only  in  the  Pacific  but  in 
Europe  too,  if  China  loses  her  independ- 
ence? If  Russia,  with  .sinister  designs, 
and  Americans  with  only  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, by  emphasizing  the  weaknesses  of 
the  Chinese  Government  and  ifinoring  its 
^  Rti'ength  and  its  importance  to  ourselves, 
succeed  in  per.suading  us  to  abandon 
China,  then  Ru8.sla  will  have  satellites  all 
along  her  Asiatic  frontiers  and  can  con- 
centrate all  her  efforts  with  far  greator 
buldneM  and  agurusiiivenoM  on  infiltrat- 
ing and  undcrmlnlnu  the?  free  govern- 
menta  of  Eurupo,  Should  that  como 
•bout,  ths  Martihall  plan  as  proposed,  no 
matter  how  much  we  put  Inlo  It,  could 
have  no  hope  of  success,  Do  you  think 
thnt  the  Italians  and  tho  French  can 
hold  out  against  such  pressure  from 
Rusfla? 

It  Is  not  because  I  care  less  for  our 
own  country's  Interests  and  for  free  Eu- 
rope, but  becau.<(e  I  care  more  for  them 
that  I  feel  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  .support  the  Government  and  people 
of  China  in  this  dark  hour,  after  so  long 
and  faithful  and  heroic  a  struggle 
against  Insuperable  obstacles,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  m'nutes  to  tho  Kcntleman  from  South 
Dekcta  IMr.  Mus-dtI. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  vlr- 
tutilly  all  other  Americans.  I  wish  it  were 
not  neccssory  for  us  to  have  to  deal  with 
this  type  of  legislation  at  this  or  any 
other  time  In  our  national  history.  I 
profoundly  wish  that  world  conditions 
were  .<iuch  that  the  people  of  the  world 
wero  more  peaceful  and  more  prosperous 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  I  de- 
plore the  collixpf-e  which  has  occurred  In 
the  fields  of  good  will  and  good  govern- 
ment since  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  II,  I  think  we  all  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  compelled  to  live  In 
the  world  as  ws  find  it  and  take  condi- 
tions as  they  are.  and  do  what  we  can 
to  protect  our  national  security  and  to 
Improve  the  conditions  we  survey. 

For  over  20  days  your  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  worked  and  worried 
with  the  legislation  which  is  now  before 
you.  During  that  time  wc  made  some 
rather  important  and  I  believe  significant 
changes  in  the  legislation  as  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  I  want  to  discuss 
some  of  those  changes  specifically,  since 
many  Members  want  to  know  how  our 
bill  differs  from  that  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  as  you  all  know,  we 
have  decreased  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  Senate  made  available.  We 
decreased  it  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
compatibility  with  the  latest  figures  on 


availabilities  and  needs  that  were  given 
to  us  both  by  the  State  Department  and 
by  the  Herter  committee. 

You  have  just  heard  the  very  eloquent 
and  effective  explanation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  JuddI  as  to 
how  China  was  brought  into  the  legisla- 
tion at  this  time.  Had  we  not  brought 
her  in  at  this  time  in  all  probability 
either  later  in  this  extra  session  or  early 
in  the  regular  session  we  would  have  had 
a  bill  specifically  dealing  with  the  Chi- 
nese situation.  Sines  the  figiures  re- 
ported to  us  are  that  starting  with  Jan- 
uary $20,000,000  a  month  during  Janu- 
uary,  Februaiy,  and  March  arc  going  to. 
be  needed  in  China  to  avert  chaos  and  ; 
collapse,  we  have  brought  this  Icgisla- 
tlon  before  you  with  what  Is  tantamount 
to  an  effective  cut  of  $67,009,000.  Since 
it  provides  a  real  tiavlng  of  97,000,000  and 
makes  possible  the  allocation  of  $00  000,- 
000  of  the  nmnlnlng  appropriation  for 
China,  our  committee  is  now  In  sub-Han- 
tlal  agreement  that  the  appropriation 
hrrein  proposed  Is  the  proper  umrunt  to 
do  the  proposed  ta,*tk.  and  I  hope  it  is  ap- 
proved without  furthsr  reductloni. 

Ths  second  major  difference  Is  ihs 
fact  that  we  have  mads  avallnUlo  im- 
medlntrly  on  the  pasynBP  of  this  legisla- 
tion, without  wMtIng  for  the  long  and 
necessarily  laborious  and  meticulous 
work  that  tho  Appropriations  Committee 
will  have  to  do  with  the  bill,  $150,000,000 
through  the  RFC  so  that  the  aid  pro- 
visions of  tho  IcKlslation  can  begin  to 
opei-ate  immediately  after  the  bill  is 
signed  by  the  President.  Thus  we  have 
greatly  rxpedited  the  date  upon  which 
the  aid  program  can  begin. 

Tiie  third  major  change  Is  that  we 
have  Increased  the  Information  program 
and  Its  effectiveness  as  it  came  over  to 
us  from  the  Senate,  especially  by  making 
available  under  this  legislation  utiliza- 
tion of  the  state-owned  radio  stations 
and  newspaper  facilities  of  the  countries 
which  are  going  to  be  the  recipients  of 
this  aid. 

The  fourth  change  is  that  we  have 
established  a  congressional  control  over 
the  unencumbered  balances  remaining  In 
any  joint  account  which  is  established 
with  the  local  currencies  in  the  countries 
as  a  result  of  their  sale  of  these  com- 
modities. This  means,  as  the  legislation 
is  now  before  you,  that  if  the  recipient 
country  and  our  country  cannot  jointly 
agree  on  what  use  Is  to  be  made  of  these 
local  currencies  any  unencumbered  bal- 
ances remaining  on  June  30  of  next  year 
will  then  be  dl.spo.^ed  of  In  accordance 
with  the  determination  made  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
is  an  important  change  from  the  Senate 
position.  It  gives  lu  complete  control 
over  any  unencumbered  money.  It  also 
gives  us  a  much  better  tactical  position 
in  working  with  the  local  governments 
and  in  helping  to  have  our  Ideas  In  con- 
nection with  the  way  the  money  is  spent, 
validated,  and  approved  by  them. 

The  fifth  change  is  that  we  have  pro- 
vided that  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  In  addition  to  being 
able  to  observe  and  report  on  what  Is 
done  with  this  aid.  are  also  In  position 
to  advise  as  to  what  should  be  done.  In 
my  opinion,  that  is  a  rather  slgnlflcaat 


change  in  the  legislation.  It  provides 
that  American  counsel  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican cash  shtUl  be  utilized  in  helping  to 
rehabilitate  the  stricken  areas  covered 
by  this  legislation. 

The  sixth  change  is  the  Insertion  of 
the  loyalty  clause  which  the  Hou.se  has 
written  into  ail  previous  aid  bills,  re- 
quiring that  the  American  personnel  be 
approved  by  the  FBI  before  they  are  em- 
ployed in  these  activities. 

We  have  made  other  changes  but  the 
six  I  have  mentioned  are  the  most  sig- 
nificant. 

P^r.•Kxnally.  I  prefer  the  Senate  lefle- 
latlon  in  at  least  one  respect,  however, 
and  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  at 
the  proper  time  in  an  effort  to  bring  our 
legislation  in  conformity  with  the  Senate 
language  as  we  find  It  in  section  6.  sub- 
section (b) .  of  the  legislaUon  now  before 
us.  I  think  that  the  Senate  has  acted 
more  wiuely  than  the  House  committee 
In  providing  that  the  deposits  In  local 
currency  »houlU  he  made  In  payment  lor 
all  supplies  prnvidv'd  under  this  lrgl^la- 
tion  and  not  slniply  for  those  sold  to  Itxal 
people  as  is  tho  case  with  tho  bill  as  it 
comes  brfore  you  now, 

Our  committee  is  still  working.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  wc  are  going  to  meet  on 
Monday  morning  to  consider  other 
amendments.  Boms  have  been  proposed 
during  general  debate.  Some  of  them 
have  been  proposed  by  committee  mem- 
bers. I.  myself  have  one  or  tw6~whlch 
are  being  studied  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, by  our  i<taff  members,  and  by  the 
legislative  counsel.  One  of  my  amend- 
ments is  to  determine  whether  we  can 
write  something  into  this  legislation 
which  will  still  further  help  reduce  Its 
impact  on  the  cast  of  living  in  America. 
I  am  trying  to  tie  on  some  regulatory 
language  to  prohibit  as  much  as  we  can 
the  use  of  this  legl.slatlon  and  this  pur- 
chase program  from  further  raising  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  people  of  America. 
I  hope  we  can  have  a  cost-of-living 
amendment  ready  for  you  by  Monday 
noon. 

This  bill  Is  sound.  In  the  first  place, 
from  the  moral  standpoint,  because  it  is 
a  manifestation  of  a  Christian  attitude 
on  the  part  of  America.  It  is  In  con- 
formity with  an  ancient  American  prec- 
edent of  coming  to  the  relief  of  stiffering 
In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  second  place.  I  think  this  legis- 
lation Is  sound  from  the  standpoint  of 
foreign  policy,  because  It  has  the  twofold 
purpo.se  of  trying  to  help  prevent  suffer- 
ing, and  the  second  purpose  is  trying  to 
help  prevent  the  surrender  of  Europe  to 
communism.  That  second  function  is 
certainly  sound  American  foreign  policy. 
I  think  we  all  recognize  that  either  long 
suffering  or  the  surrender  of  Europe  to 
communism  would  be  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  world  peace  and  the  best 
Interests  of  America.  Whether  human 
suffering  or  surrender  to  communism 
comes  first.  In  the  final  analysis,  when 
you  get  one  you  are  going  to  get  both, 
because  If  Europe  surrenders  to  com- 
munism. Europe  is  going  to  suffer  in- 
creasingly from  hunger;  while  if  Europe 
suffers  long  enough  from  want.  It  In- 
creases the  danger  that  it  will  surrender 
to  communism. 
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I  recall  one  tlm^  when  Oener  ,1  BL<en 
hower  w«5  before  the  Commltte<  on  Por- 
fHn  Affairs  discussing  a  piece  of  leirls- 
latlon.  He  said  that  he  consider  pd  legis- 
lation much  as  he  was  compelle  1  during 
the  war  frequently  to  consider  various 
adTantages  and  dlsadvantaees  c  f  a  plan 
of  battle.  il«  said  he  had  to  co  v<'lder  It 
•In  terms  of  lt«<  alternatives."  I  think 
that  Is  the  situation  you  and  I  onfront 
on  this  legislation  here  and  n(»w.  We 
have  to  oooMder  It  also  In  ten  m  of  Its 
altciualiWLi.  We  can  do  this,  t ut  If  we 
fall  to  do  thLo.  what  are  the  alter  natives? 
-4  thtrUt  that  Is  a  pertinent  qucstU  n  which 
an  of  us  should  weigh  tx^fore  casting  our 
final  vote  on  this  bill. 

As  X  see  it  from  my  studies  lii  Europe 
and  here,  we  confront  jast  thr  *  broad 
sets  of  alternatives  at  a  time  like  this. 
The  first  would  be  to  meet  the  ni  fnace  of 
communism  by  declaring  war  upon  It 
and  the  countries  which  are  su  sporting 
Its  program  of  afgression.  I  kn  >w  of  no 
Member  of  the  House  who  advocates 
ttel  today.  We  hear  reports  f r  tm  care* 
l«i  90ke<imcn  now  and  thin  nho  say. 
"That  Is  the  thing  to  do ;  let  us  drop  an 
lie  bomb :  let  us  declare  w*ar  "  But  I 
of  no  responsible  public  ofl  clnl  who 
favors  dt>clarlng  war  as  a  lou  cal  and 
plamlble  aiuwer  to  the  probler  i  at  thu 
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Ay  Tov  ttcond  lUeniatlve  confrc  ntlng  us 
/li  to  pall  mit  of  Europe  altogrthr  r.    8ome 
'  people  perhaps  do  favor  that  pftrtlcular 
alternativr 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  timf  of  the 
gentleman  from  Bouth  Dakota  has  eX' 
pired. 

Mr.  KOOM.  Mr.  Chalrmaij.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  five  additional  m  nutta. 

Mr  MUNDT  Thank  you  I  think.  If 
we  folknr  the  end  of  the  trail  u  what  it 
really  means  to  pull  out  of  Bur  tpe  alto- 
Iflthtr  at  thU  time,  that  few  Kople  in 
reaponnible  poailloni  would  (a  /or  that 
alirrnative,  because  It  would  naturally 
follow  that.  If  we  pull  out  in  cur  rrllrf 
profframa.  If  we  pull  out  our  i  conomic 
miMions.  we  have  to  pull  out  it\o  armies 
of  occMpatlon  and  Iohc  all  poas  blllty  of 
winning  the  peace.  We  would  •  mpty  b« 
lumlnc  Europe  over  to  whatev  'r  might 
follow  after,  whether  It  U  anoth  •r  resur- 
rection of  nailsm.  whether  It  Is  i  revival 
of  fa*cl*m,  or  whether  It  U  a  ca(  tulatlon 
of  all  of  Kvirope  to  Ruaalan  Ked  fascism, 
more  frequently  referred  to  it  com- 
munism 

The  third  alternative  la  to  i  reject  a 
poaitlvt  policy  in  an  effort  to  ma  le  peace 
permanent  and  make  It  work  "his  leg - 
lalatlon  Is  in  line  with  that  alt  rnaUve. 
It  U  a  step  In  that  direction.  '  'o  me  It 
Is  the  only  hopeful  alternative  i  hlch  we 
confront.  The  only  hopeful  th  ng  Is  to 
take  poklUve  action  and  try  to  irork  out 
t  program  which  has  some  poas  billty  of 
avertlnt  another  war  or  aver.ing  the 
Burr4iMler  of  Europe  once  agair  to  men 
rldlag  on  horseback.  If  we  aUt  ply  sur- 
render Europe  to  militant,  Bo^  let>sup- 
port«d  MBnunism  now,  we  rave  lost 
the  poMf  Md  set  the  stage  mvit  ngly  (or 
World  War  TO. 

Mow.  unless  we  are  to  aba  idon  all 
iMpt  (or  peace  and  all  plans  foi  perma- 
nent security.  I  think  it  is  our  ( oUecuve 
>illty  In  Congress,  thioughout 
and  in  the  adminlati  alion  to% 


fashion  a  program  of  action  leading  In 
the  direction  of  correcting  the  dilBcul- 
tles  from  which  the  world  is  now  suffer- 
ing. This  legislation,  at  least,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  suffering  of  the  people 
at  the  moment,  at  least  from  the  stand- 
point of  helping  them  not  to  surrender 
to  conununlsm  now,  Is  stepping  along  in 
a  hopeful  direction. 

There  are  other  steps  which  I  think 
we  should  take.  I  am  happy  that  the 
House  today  approved  my  resolution, 
House  Resolution  366,  which  Is  a  fact- 
finding resolution  to  determine  Just  what 
categories  of  goods  actually  we  are  now 
shipping  to  the  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain  and  to  Russia.  It  will  give  us 
facts  to  determine  whether  we  engage 
In  a  program  by  which  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  help  not  only  the  victims  of  the 
aggression  of  communism  but  also  the 
aggressors  themselves.  In  my  opinion, 
the  White  Hou.'se  and  our  State  Depart- 
ment have  too  long  followed  the  disillu- 
sioning and  futile  policy  of  balling  water 
out  of  the  boat  with  one  hand  while  dip- 
ping it  back  in  from  the  sea  with  the 
other.  My  resolution  as  adopted  today 
will  give  us  the  full  set  of  facts  upon 
which  to  fashion  a  realistic  program  of 
♦  xport  controls  and  economic  activities. 
Certainly  we  can  expect  to  get  exactly 
nowhere  at  all  If  while  taxing  ourselves 
to  help  strengthen  the  unhappy  victims 
of  Communist  aggression  we  also  extend 
ourselve.1  by  selling  to  the  Communists 
the  very  things  they  require  In  order  to 
make  their  aggression  formidable. 

Certainly.  I  think  as  the  socond  part 
of  any  plausible  program  we  munt  set 
up  very  definitely  an  adequate  American 
Information  program,  and  I  hope  that 
the  other  body  of  Congress  in  this  extra 
session  of  the  Congress  or  in  the  first 
days  of  Its  January  loislon  wUl  approve 
the  legislation  which  the  House  adoptrd 
taut  July  iH  R.  334:2)  to  give  some*  d«- 
grre  of  emphasis  and  some  degree  of 
adrquacy  to  a  progrkm  which  now  notda 
so  badly  to  be  done,  Of  course,  you  all 
know  my  attitude  on  that.  When  I  In- 
troduced House  bill  S342. 1  felt  It  offered 
a  significant  and  essential  service.  To- 
day I  am  more  convinced  of  It  than  ever. 

In  the  third  place.  I  think  we  must 
adopt  some  realistic  policies  which  will 
safeguard  American  self-lntorrst.  Z 
think  that  as  we  look  at  this  picture  we 
have  to  protect  not  only  our  own  eco- 
nomic structure  In  America,  not  only  tht 
national  security  of  America,  b«t  we  must 
also  protict  our  traditional  American 
free-enterprise  Institutions  here  at  home. 
As  we  look  at  the  bigger  picture  and  tht 
greater  challenge,  those  things  must  bo 
kept  in  mind, 

H.  R.  4604,  which  Is  the  blU  before  us. 
does  more  to  protect  these  objectives 
than  It  does  to  weaken  them.  It  does 
more  to  promote  peace  and  opportunity 
than  It  does  to  endanger  them.  Failure 
to  pass  this  legislation  might  put  a  torch 
to  the  powder  kegs  of  Europe  which  only 
war  itself  could  stop.  Bo  I  think  this 
bill  should  be  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  Then  I  think  we  should  look  into 
the  future  prayerfully  and  carefully  as 
we  face  an  era  which  may  wdl  become 
even  more  serious  and  disturbing  before 
we  can  make  permanent  progress  and  In- 
sure an  enduring  peace. 


On  pages  10693-10694  of  the  Record 
for  November  20,  when  I  discussed  for  90 
minutes  the  European  situation  as  I  saw 
It  over  there  last  summer,  are  listed  7 
tests  which  I  think  should  be  applied  to 
aid  legislation,  be  It  Interim  aid  or  aid 
of  a  more  comprehensive  nature.  I  want. 
If  I  may.  to  square  this  present  legisla- 
tion, insofar  as  I  can.  with  those  7  tests  to 
see  how  it  measures  up  to  the  criteria 
which  I  think  should  be  applied  to  legis- 
lation of  this  type. 

The  first  test  was.  Is  it  in  America's 
self-interest?  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
Is  overwhelmingly  yes.  and  few  will  deny 
It.  Surely,  at  the  moment  we  cannot 
afford  to  turn  our  backs  upon  Europe 
completely. 

The  second  Is,  Is  It  accompanied  by  an 
adequate  Information  program?  The  an- 
swer to  this  Is  no.  unless  the  other  body 
takes  action  on  H.  R.  3342,  which  the 
Rouse  has  already  approved,  but  we  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  our  modifications 
of  the  Senate  language  stepped  up  and 
improved  and  Intensified  the  Informa- 
tion program,  as  much  as  can  be  done 
In  this  specific  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Bouth  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
three  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle* 
man  from  Bouth  Dakota. 

lit.  MUNDT.  You  are  very  kind. 
The  third  test  is,  how  much  use  Is  being 
made  of  the  food  of  non-Communist 
countries?  ThU  legislation  Is  drawn  so 
that  the  credits  made  available  can  bo 
utilized  to  purchase  the  food  outside  tho 
United  States  whenever  It  Is  available, 
and  It  also  Is  drawn  In  such  terms  that 
those  other  countries  of  Europe  seeking 
to  share  In  a  general  raising  of  the  too* 
nomic  levels  of  Europe  should  also  par* 
tielpate  In  sharing  what  surpluses  they 
have  with  their  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

Tht  fourth  teat  Is,  Is  the  program  flex- 
(bit  and  adaptable  enough  so  that  It  can 
work  and  do  we  have  confldtnco  In  tho 
type  of  idmlnistratlon  which  It  wlU 
have?  It  Is  flcxibli^.  It  Is  adaptable. 
Whether  we  have  confldenot  enough  In 
tho  administration,  tho  way  It  will  bo 
handled,  X  am  not  surt.  X  happen  to  be- 
long to  the  school  of  poopU  who  brilevo 
this  should  be  handled  by  an  independ- 
ent agency.  X  even  suggested  that  I 
think  former  Senator  La  Follctte  would 
bo  an  excellent  administrator,  and  that 
It  should  be  handled  from  American 
headquarters  established  In  Bwitserland. 
This  legislation  provides  that  the  House 
and  the  Congress  can  act  at  any  time  It 
deslrfo  to  transfer  the  administration  of 
this  legislation  to  an  Independent  ad- 
ministration roiponsible  to  the  Congress. 
Bo  It  measures  up  to  that  test.  At  least 
if  It  becomes  necessary,  It  can  be  made 
to  measure  up. 

Pifth.  does  It  provide  for  American 
counsel  and  leadership  at  well  as  Ameri- 
can cash?  It  does,  becauao  bf  speclflo 
amendment  the  House  Inserted  tho 
words  "and  advise,"  so  it  provides  for  an 
American  advisory  administration. 

No.  6:  Does  It  contain  communism  at 
home  u  well  as  abroad?  This  particular 
legislation  can  do  nothing  In  that  regard. 
But  we  have  put  the  loyalty  clause  In 
to  make  sure  and  certain  that  no  Com- 
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munlsts  can  creep  their  way  Into  the 
administrative  field  forces  of  this  par- 
ticular program. 

Test  No.  7:  Does  It  Include  concur- 
rent efforts  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  United  Nations  ac- 
tually work?  I  think  these  efforts  are 
being  engaged  in  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  presently  at  the  Foreign  Ministers' 
Conference  overseas.  Perhaps  they  will 
be  successful  and  perhaps  not.  I  think 
the  establishment  of  the  Little  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  Is  a  step  In  that 
direction.  I  think  more  remains  to  be 
done,  and  I  believe  that  before  we  ac- 
cept any  long  term  or  general  or  com- 
prehensive aid  program  of  any  type  we 
should  sec  to  it  as  Members  of  Congress 
that  the  State  Department  does  those 
things  through  the  United  Nations  which 
are  essential  If  that  body  Is  actually 
going  to  be  able  to  become  a  great  func- 
tioning Influence  for  peace  rather  than 
a  debating  society  In  which  animosities 
are  Incubated  and  wars  possibly  pre- 
cipitated. 

I  think  If  we  look  at  this  program  as 
a  whole,  taking  the  time  we  have  be- 
tween now  and  the  poiicd  when  we  vote 
on  more  comprehensive  legislation,  we 
have  the  capacity  and  I  know  we  have 
the  desire  to  work  cut  a  positive  program 
of  well-rounded  American  foreign  policy 
which  is  consistent  and  constructive  and 
which  has  an  opportunity  to  help  Europe 
and  ourselves  avert  stark  tragedy  and 
another  war. 

Above  all.  I  Implore  you.  we  must  not 
lose  hope— we  must  no.  quit  hoping  and 
trying  and  working  ior  peace.  Let  us 
not  assume  that  the  evil  force  of  com- 
munism has  brcomo  Invincible  and  sur- 
render all  of  Europe  to  Its  bloody  grip 
and  the  world  to  the  blood  bath  of  an- 
other war.  Let  ua  have  faith  In  tho 
good  forces  of  freedom  and  In  tho 
strength  of  lleht.  While  there  Is  yet 
opportunity  to  avert  war,  let  us  use  our 
boat  judgment  and  our  avallablo  re- 
sources In  the  development  of  posltlvi 
policies  to  promote  pooeo. 

Whllo  It  Is  truo  tht  task  is  prodigious, 
lot  us  rtaltio  also  that  the  Communlsti 
art  confronting  soma  mighty  atrlous 
challenges.  Only  yesterday  tht  ntwi 
dispatches  told  of  troubit  In  Russia,  of 
runs  upon  tht  rapidly  dwindling  stocki 
of  goods  avallablo  in  Moscow,  Bomt- 
tlmea  It  It  darkest  Just  before  tht  dawn. 
Tht  disorders  In  Europe,  tht  itrlkts,  tho 
rioting— perhaps  thcso  are  manlftsta- 
tlons  of  Communist  itrtngth  and  ptr- 
haps  they  are  revelations  of  Communist 
weakness,  Fvrn  tht  grim  specter  of 
hunger  and  misery  has  not  yet  driven 
Prance  and  Italy  Into  tht  gruplng  armi 
of  communhm.  Let  us  hops  our  aid  at 
this  time  will  help  avert  such  a  calamity 
from  ever  happening.  It  is  at  least  grat- 
ifying that  the  forces  opposing  commu- 
nism In  the  countries  covered  by  this 
legislation  havo  refused  to  cry  quits. 
They  have  refused  to  surrender. 

There  is  still  cause  to  hope  and  while 
wt  have  reason  to  hope.  I  believe  we  have 
reason  to  help.  If  we  try  and  fall,  wt 
shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of 
having  done  our  best.  If  our  help  aids 
good  govtrnment  to  prevail  and  peace 
to  succotd,  it  will  havo  boon  a  paltry 


price  to  pay  for  our  security  and  the 
world's  tranquillity. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kxx]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  under 
consideration.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  In  associa- 
tion with  my  fellow  members.  I  have 
spent  many  days.  In  fact,  many  weeks,  of 
diligent  study  and  effort  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  a  measure  designed  to 
best  accomplish  Its  Intent  and  purpose. 
The  members  of  our  committee  were  as 
one  In  their  desire  to  probe  into  every 
phase  of  the  situation  at  which  the  legis- 
lation Is  directed,  and  to  that  end  no 
available  source  of  Information  was  left 
unexplored. 

I  believe  It  can  be  truly  said  that  never 
before  have  the  members  of  a  legislative 
committee  of  Congress  had  the  benefit  of 
the  direct  testimony  of  so  many  of  their 
colleagues,  each  and  every  one  of  whom 
possessed  first-hand  Information  on  the 
subject  under  inquiry.  Some  20  Members 
of  Congress,  all  of  whom  had  but  re- 
cently returned  from  mort  or  leu  ex- 
tended visits  to  Europe,  appeared  before 
tht  committee  to  testify  as  to  conditions 
in  various  areas  visited  by  them  and  to 
express  their  views  upon  this  proposed 
legislation.  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
overestimate  tht  value  of  this  evidence. 
Those  colleagues  of  ours  cams  to  us  di- 
rectly from  tho  countrlts  and  artas  to  bo 
Affecttd  by  tht  propostd  fortlgn-ald  pro- 
gram. They  had  visittd  tht  countrlti 
for  tho  cxproM  purpost  of  Informing 
thtmstlvos  upon  existing  conditions  in 
the  various  artas  and  upon  tht  problems 
with  which  tho  pooplos  thtrtln  and  thtir 
govtrnmonts  art  now  confronted,  Thty 
camt  back  with  tht  picture  of  Europe  and 
her  troubled  ptoploi  fresh  and  olear  in 
their  minds,  and  appearing  before  our 
committee,  they  painted  that  picture  for 
us  in  words  u  olear  and  as  vivid  at  the 
colors  of  an  artist, 

Mr,  Chairman,  with  but  a  slight  differ- 
ence In  expression,  all  of  our  returning 
colleagues  drew  for  us  the  same  picture. 
Xt  is  not  a  happy  one.  It  has  ntlthtr 
beauty  nor  promise.  Xt  is  dark  with 
overcast  skies  and  the  hint  of  a  rising 
storm,  Xt  evidences  no  signs  of  peace,  no 
hope  for  the  distressed  nor  relief  for  the 
troubled.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  a  pic- 
ture not  only  of  peoples  who  deeply  suf- 
fer from  sickening  cold,  hunger,  and  lack 
of  clothing,  but  there  is  also  evident  the 
spectre  of  a  deadly  fear.  This  is  not 
merely  a  personal  fear  of  death.  Xt  Is  a 
national  as  well  as  a  personal  fear  of  the 
loss  of  national  Independence,  national 
honor,  human  fredom.  and  personal 
liberty.  Bluntly  expressed,  the  froo 
countries  of  Europe  and  their  peoples  are 
fearful  of  a  slavery  Infinitely  more  dread- 
ful than  any  bondage  ever  yet  imposed 
upon  mankind. 

This  fear  pervades  every  country  in 
Europe  in  which  there  is  yet  a  semblance 


of  freedom  in  government.  It  casts  its 
grim  shadow  over  every  home  and  in  fact 
In  every  heart.  It  is  every  freeman's  un- 
welcome companion  through  the  day- 
light hours  and  the  disturber  of  his 
dreams  at  night.  The  fear  Is  not  the 
product  of  any  man's  imagination.  It  is 
real  and  vital.  Those  who  are  threat- 
ened are  cognizant  of  this  fact.  They 
know  full  well  that  their  fear  Is  Justified. 

This  specter  of  fear  now  stalking 
through  Europe  is  the  creature  of  Russia. 
God  alone  would  know  the  process  of 
reasoning  through  which  the  dictatorial 
leader  or  leaders  of  the  Russian  regime 
determined  upon  a  policy  of  absolute 
world  domination.  That  this  Is  the 
policy  as  well  as  the  plan,  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt.  There  is  likewise  no 
doubt  about  what  will  happen  to  each 
and  every  country  and  people  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  come  under  Russian  power 
and  domination.  All  this  has  been  evi- 
denced by  every  move  of  the  Russian 
Government  since  the  end  of  the  war  in 
which  we  were  associated  as  allies.  Also 
that  Russian  postwar  plans  even  ante- 
dated the  termination  of  the  war  is  evi- 
denced by  disclosures,  made  at  the  time, 
of  certain  Russian  conduct  In  connection 
with  the  vast  quantity  of  military  equip- 
ment, supplies,  arms,  and  munitions  then 
being  supplied  by  our  Government  to 
Russia  under  the  lend-lease  program. 

Everybody  who  followed  the  course  of 
events  In  the  first  years  of  World  War  11 
will  recall  the  fact  that,  at  a  time  when 
we  were  pouring  millions  of  dollars  in 
supplies  Into  Russia,  our  Ambassador  to 
that  country  suddenly  startled  us  by 
making  public  a  charge  that  tho  Russian 
Government  was  hiding  from  its  people 
the  source  of  these  supplies.  He  charged, 
in  effect,  that  labels  were  being  removed 
from  all  goods  and  material  America  was 
forwarding,  no  information  was  being 
given  to  the  Russian  people  that  Amerlea 
was  supplying  any  help  whatever,  and 
the  Russian  people  were  being  kept  in 
total  ignorance  of  tht  fact  that  tho 
Unlttd  States  was  supplying  tht  Russian 
Army  with  food,  clothing,  guns,  planea, 
tanks,  munitions,  and  other  war  mate- 
rials. Our  Ambauador  protested,  and  In 
some  quarters  was  criticleed  for  making 
a  protest.  The  entire  matter  was  seem- 
ingly quitted  by  some  kind  of  Russian 
"assurance,"  and  we  continued  to  pour 
our  supplies  into  Russia  until  her  armiN 
were  sufllolently  equipped  to  drive  tho 
Germans  off  Russian  soil. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Russian  maseoo 
wore  never  advised,  never  knew,  and  do 
not  know  to  this  day  that  the  United 
Butes  gave  any  help  to  the  Russian  Army 
during  the  war.  X  have  been  told  thai 
practically  all  the  Russian  people  firmly 
believe  that  Russia  fought  the  war 
against  Hitler  unaided  and  unassisted; 
that  after  defeating  Germany  the  Rus- 
sians proceeded  unaMlsted  to  conquer 
Japan:  that  the  United  Btates  contrib- 
uted nothing  to  either  victory;  that,  be- 
ing a  sclfinh,  gruping,  capitalistic  Nation, 
America  is  now  trying  to  take  away  from 
Russia  all  the  fruits  of  Russian  vic- 
tory and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  over 
the  control  of  all  adjacent  countries  and 
thus  enolrolo  Russia  with  unfriendly 
peoploa. 
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Vl«iirln«  Russia*!  aettMt  ilnc^  thr  end 
of  th«  war,  one  can  well  believe  that  what 
X  have  stated  is  exactly  what  tb«' 
people  have  been  told  by  their 


We  have  watched  tlM  mat.  si  rawUng, 
overgrown,  and.  from  a  milita  y  vlew< 
point,  powerful  nation  initiate  ar  d  prose- 
cute a  campaicn  of  conquest.  T  le  man« 
Der  and  method  of  talcing  c  ler  and 
control  of  i  nation 
vary  in  iMTerent  cases,  tut  each 
manner  and  each  method  alwa  ,'s  bears 
the  CominunlaUc  label.  Whcth  ct  com- 
plete control  Is  won  through  the  foment- 
ing of  strikes,  disorder  and  dl!  content. 
or  through  Infiltration  and  Incfoctrlna- 
Uon  of  communistic  Ideologies 
control  is  gained  through  ccrrupi 
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sickness,  and  mhery;  or  whether  abso- 


lute control  Is  attained  by  force 


or  whatever  method  Ut  U5cd.  there  wlU 
always  be  In  evidence  the  label  of  com- 
munism. That  is  even  found  on  the  face 
of  every  erstwhile  free  man  oi  woman 
of  tbt  ravished  count  ry .  The  lat>el  is  the 
bopetom  look  of  a  slave. 

Starting  almost  before 
the  la.st  9hot  of  the 
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aflent.  the  Russians  started  the  r  career 
of  aggression,  acquisition,  and  occupa- 
tion. To  date  they  have  taken  )ver  and 
made  satellites  out  of  some  14  countries 
of  Europe— formerly  free  and  sjvcreign 
naLloas.  Not  all  of  the  countries  are 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Russian 
borders.  As  they  are  one  by  one  ab- 
sorbed, the  Russians  pass  on  to  he  next 
country  and  repeat  the  proce  ?;.  The 
Iron  curtain  moves  to  the  new  borders 
as  they  are  established,  and  f roo  i  thence 
onwiird  a  hopeless.people  find  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  their  masters. 

The  question  confronting  this  Con 
fWii  today  Is  a  serious  one  and  much 
depends  upon  the  answer  we  si:  all  give 
We  have  all  the  facts  before  \is.  We 
lUKMr  what  Is  happening  in  tie  lands 
across  the  sea  and  we  know  the  sroblem 
with  which  we  are  confronted  an  d  which 
Wtt  must  either  ignore  or  earnestly  at- 
tempt to  scdve.  The  bill  now  unier  con- 
sideration may  not  and  probably  will  not 
be  a  solution,  but  it  Is  the  vie  ir  of  its 
proponents  that  it  is  necessar]  action 
at  this  critical  time. 

We  know  Jiat  the  Independeice  and 
sovereignty  of  Prance.  Iialy.  and  Aus- 
tria are  threatened  and  that  the  danger 
Is  Iminent.  Shall  we  take  some  a  :;Uon  to 
save  these  coimtries  now.  or  s  :iall  we 
leave  them  to  whatever  fate  the  Com- 
munists of  Russia  have  in  store  for 
them?  As  stated,  the  proponent  s  of  the 
measure,  with  whom  I  agree,  are  trongly 
m  favor  of  acting  now.  Your  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  urges  prompt  action. 
The  State  Department  stresses  t  \c  dan- 
ger of  delay.  Your  colleagues  v  ho  vis- 
ited Europe  la^t  summer  to  stu  ly  con- 
ditions in  the  unhappy  countrie  s  there, 
are  practically  a  unit  in  advij  ng  the 
prompt  passage  of  this  leglslat  on.  In 
fact  it  seems  to  be  the  gene:U  view 
among  those  who  have  visited  tl:  e  coun- 


trtee  named  In  the  bill,  that  imless  this 
action  is  taken  now  the  consequences 
to  the  countries  concerned,  as  well  as  to 
America,  will  be  disastrous,  perhaps 
trtglc. 

The  pending  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
m-latlon  of  $593.OC0.0OO  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  The  purposes  have 
bcc.  fully  explained  and  are  known  by 
every  Member  of  Congress.  "Hie  money 
will  bo  used  to  buy.  transport,  and  de- 
liver to  Prance.  Italy,  and  Austria.  In 
Europe,  and  to  China.  In  Asia.  food.  fuel, 
medicines,  seeds,  cloth  for  clothing,  and 
certain  other  commodities  to  relieve  the 
cold,  starving,  and  otherwise  distressed 
peoples  of  tho5;e  countries.  In  all  the 
countries  mentioned,  the  conditions  of 
distress  have  either  been  created  or  ag- 
gravated by  the  activities  of  Communists 
who.  undoubtedly,  under  Russian  direc- 
tion, are  seeking  control  of  the  respective 
governments.  It  is  thought,  and  the 
thought  is  based  on  past  experience,  that 
unless  relief  Is  furnished  to  the  peoples 
of  these  countries  In  this  time  of  distress, 
unless  their  morale  Is  strengthened  and 
sustained,  unices  their  resistance  Is  en- 
couraged and  they  are  given  new  hope, 
they  will  certainly  and  surely  turn  to 
communism,  as  other  peoples  under  like 
conditions  have  done.  This  mass  deser- 
tion of  democracy  should,  can.  and  will 
be  prevented  by  supplying  these  dis- 
tressed peoples  with  the  necessities  of 
life. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  there  was  passed  certain 
legislation  relating  to  Greece.  Turkey, 
and  other  European  countries.  There 
were  two  measures,  one  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  $332,000,000  and  the 
other  for  $400,000,000.  At  that  time 
the  Congress  was  advised  that  the  sover- 
eignty and  Integrity  of  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  were  threatened  and  that  those 
measures  were  required  to  save  both 
countries  from  communistic  aggression 
and  threatened  Invasion.  As  stated,  the 
mejisures  were  passed  and  representa- 
tives from  the  United  States  were  S3nt  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  administer  the 
fimds  so  provided.  As  the  bill  now  being 
considered  is  a  measure  similar  to  the 
Gre^o-Turkish  acts  and  for  a  like  pur- 
pose, it  is  pertinent  for  us  to  Inquire  into 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Greco- 
Turkish  measures  failed  or  succeeded  In 
their  purpose  and  their  objectives. 

I  em  indeed  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
to  you  on  the  best  and  most  reiliable  au- 
thority that  both  of  the  Greco-Turklsh 
measures  succeeded.  It  Is  a  fact  beyond 
an  dispute  that  the  action  of  Congress,  in 
pas.'^ing  that  legislation  and  supplying 
the  fimds  authorized  by  It.  saved  both 
Greece  and  Turkey  from  being  taken 
over  by  the  Communists. 

If  we  saved  Greece  and  Turitey  then, 
why  not  save  Prance.  Italy,  aqd  Austria 
now?  If  the  Greco-Turkish  legislation 
was  effective  then,  why  will  not  exactly 
the  same  character  of  legislation,  de- 
signed to  meet  exactly  the  same  problem, 
be  effective  now?  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  it  will. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  we  have 
a  serious  domestic  situation  confronting 
us,  but  it  is  not  my  view  that  any  domes- 
tic problems  are  such  as  to  require  us  to 


Ignore  the  very  grave  situation  In  Eu- 
rope. If  we  have  domestic  problems  re- 
quiring remedial  legislation,  we  can  meet 
them  as  they  arise.  The  troubles  abroad, 
however,  seem  to  come  to  meet  us,  and 
unless  we  act  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, we  are  likely  to  soon  find  our- 
selves In  a  situation  of  great  dUBcuIty 
and  danger.  The  sittiatlon  we  are  now 
facing  calls  for  immediate  action.  It 
calls  for  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
now. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  DoNOERo]. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  was 
not  my  privilege  this  past  summer  to  visit 
the  countries  of  Europe.  I  did.  however, 
2  years  a?o.  in  company  with  a  bipartisan 
committee  of  this  House,  visit  IP  coun- 
tries In  Europe  and  Africa.  Yesterday 
on  the  floor  one  who  did  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  In  the  old  world  last  .sum- 
mer spoke  most  eloquently  and  convinc- 
ingly on  what  he  saw  and  learned.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Coxl,  a 
man  whom  I  greatly  admire  and  respect, 
reported  to  the  House  that  only  In  one 
country  did  he  And  any  expression  of  ap- 
preciation or  gratitude  for  what  we  have 
done  in  Europe.  That  in  England  and 
In  France  he  found  no  such  expression. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land or  the  people  of  Prance  In  any  way 
hold  an  unfriendly  attitude  toward  the 
United  States,  nor  do  I  believe  that  there 
Is  any  inherent  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
those  people  toward  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. I  would  much  rather  believe  that 
their  present  attitude  springs  from  fear 
of  an  Ideology  known  as  communism  and 
which  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  says  Is 
"not  a  political  philosophy  at  all.  but  Is 
an  evil  and  malignant  way  of  life;  a  dis- 
ease that  spreads  like  an  epidemic."  He 
did  find  that  In  one  country  of  Europe 
there  was  expression  of  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  what  we  have  done,  and 
that  was  In  the  Reich,  or  Germany.  I 
am  satisfied  that  such  friendly  feeling 
among  the  Germans  has  been  built  up 
and  established  by  the  able  leadership  of 
Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  who  is  In  command  of 
the  American  forces  In  that  coimtry. 
Incidentally.  I  visited  with  him  and  In 
fact  conferred  with  him  on  two  or  three 
occasions  while  I  was  In  Germany  and 
before  entering  Russia  2  years  ago. 

Since  hearing  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  yesterday  Infor- 
mation has  come  to  my  attention  that 
Russia,  Prance,  and  England  have  with- 
drawn from  the  prosecution  of  war 
crimes  In  Europe  and  the  United  States 
is  proceeding  alone.  A  copy  of  the  in- 
dictment against  19  alleged  war  crimi- 
nals, mostly  German,  dated  Nuremberg. 
November  1. 1947,  case  No.  11,  furnished 
to  me  seems  to  bear  out  that  statement. 
The  title  of  the  case  reads:  "The  United 
States  of  America  Against."  then  fol- 
low the  names  of  the  19  defendarjts. 
We  might  well  ask  why  did  the  other 
three  powers  withdraw?  If  we  as  a  Na- 
tion must  proceed  alone  against  the  de- 
fendants, then  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  good  will  built  up  and  created 
by  General  Clay  among  the  German  peo- 
ple will  be  dissipated  and  destroyed. 
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In  my  opinion  western  Europe  Is  dom- 
inated by  fear. 

Western  Europe  Is  dominated  by  fear. 
Much  more  by  fear  than  by  the  threat 
of  hunger.  People  are  looking  over  their 
shoulder  trying  to  find  out  how  soon  they 
will  fall  under  the  domination  of  the 
Communists  or  of  the  Red  army.  With 
some,  there  Is  fear  of  war — with  others 
jiLst  plain  fear  that  Communist  penetra- 
tion will  succeed  and  that  they  will  be 
taken  over  by  Communists  from  within. 

The  all-too-closc  presence  of  the  Soviet 
armies,  which  were  permitted  to  enter 
right  into  the  heart  of  Euroi>e,  holds 
wcstcni  Europe  In  a  firm  grip,  paralyz- 
ing all  endeavors  aimed  at  rehabilitation 
and  recovery  from  the  wai.  Everyone 
Is  afraid  to  Invest  his  money  In  any  kind 
of  cntcrprlre  because  everyone  thinks 
that  tomorrow  the  Soviets — either  In  the 
fcrm  of  an  occupation,  or  In  the  disguise 
of  a  Communist-dominated  govern- 
ment—will be  In  their  country  na- 
tionalizing private  property,  taking  away 
hemes,  business  enterprises.  Industries, 
etc.  This  prevents  any  sound  economy. 
Although  there  are  still  considerable 
sums  of  hard  money  In  Europe,  they  re- 
main In  hiding  or  are  smuggled  abroad 
Into  safety.  According  to  very  reliable 
estimates  made  by  American  experts, 
there  is  over  $4,000,000,000  in  hard  cur- 
rency In  Prance  alone,  but  this  money  is 
not  being  put  to  work  because  of  the 
ever-present  fear. 

Por  the  same  reason  people  do  not  care 
to  work  more  In  order  to  make  money. 
There  is  no  Incentive  for  greater  earn- 
ings because  nobody  believes  In  the 
safety  of  savings  or  Investment. 

As  long  as  western  Europe  cannot  be 
given  physical  safety — whatever  money 
is  being  poured  into  it  will  be  spent  for 
current  consumption  only  and  not  for 
Investment.  This  Is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened with  the  loan  we  granted  to  Great 
Britain. 

No  European  government  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  strong  and  stable.  As  long 
as  every  European  government  is 
afraid— because  of  the  proximity  of  the 
Red  army — to  take  any  decisive  steps 
against  Communists  undermining  it,  we 
cannot  rely  on  loyal  cooperation  of  any 
of  these  weak  fence-sitting  governments. 

We  can  go  on  feeding  Europe,  sending 
clothing,  fertiliz3i-s,  and  so  forth,  if  we 
want  to  proceed  doing  that  on  purely 
humanitarian  grounds.  But  no  long- 
range  economic  plan  for  European  recov- 
ery can  succeed  unless  we  bring  about  a 
change  in  European  mentality.  This, 
however,  can  be  brought  about  only  If 
we  display  our  physical  military  strength 
and  tell  the  European  people  that  under 
no  circumstances  will  we  tolerate  Soviet 
aggression  or  Communist  Infiltration. 

That  Is  precisely  the  policy  now  being 
carried  out  by  Russia — the  threat  of 
military  strength.  If  we  can  change  the 
viewpoint  of  the  people  In  France,  Italy. 
Austria,  and  China  by  the  aid  included  In 
this  bill  to  stiffen  the  morale  and  en- 
courage resistance  to  Communist  infil- 
tration we  will  have  made  some  contri- 
bution to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  American 
people  and  the  United  States  Congress 
are  ready  to  take  such  a  stand,  but  as 
long  as  this  stand  is  not  taken,  and  we 


continue  to  cooperate  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia in  the  United  Nations,  and  as  long 
as  we  keep  on  recognizing  Communist 
gangster  governments,  such  as  Tito's  In 
Yugoslavia,  Groza's  in  Rumania,  Bierut's 
In  Poland,  and  so  forth,  the  people  of 
Europe  will  gladly  take  our  money  and 
our  food,  but  they  will  not  believe  that 
we  Intend  to  stand  firmly  and  oppose 
Soviet  expansion  in  any  of  the  various 
forms  It  takes. 

The  American  people  have  been  called 
on  before  to  make  sacrifices.  I  believe 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  today  are  willing  to  make  further 
sacrifices  In  an  effort  to  bring  about 
peace  In  this  distressed  and  distraught 
world.  Por  that  reason,  I  propose  to 
support  this  bill  with  some  amendments. 
In  the  hope  that  I  am  expressing  not 
only  the  will  and  opinion  of  the  people 
of  my  district  In  Michigan,  but  also  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
My  .support  of  this  measure  shall  not  be 
con.strucd  In  favor  of  any  long-range  or 
continued  support  to  foreign  cotmtrles 
such  as  the  Marshall  plan  or  whatever 
name  It  Is  called.  We  cannot  continue 
to  take  the  whole  world  on  our  lap  and 
nurse  It  forever  without  destroying  our- 
selves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Don- 
DERo]  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  McGregor]. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  must  decide 
just  who  we  are  going  to  aid — people  of 
foreign  nations  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Who  will  we  help  reach  a 
soxmd  economic  basis  and  who  will  we 
assist  In  the  establishment  of  a  definite 
defense  program  that  can  be  of  real 
assistance  In  time  of  a  definite  emer- 
gency? 

We  are  told  that  a  survey  has  been 
"made  by  the  State  Department  covering 
the  needs  of  foreign  nations,  and  that 
Department  recommends  we  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  help  Europe.  The 
State  Department  has  followed  its  Re- 
port on  Europe  with  a  demand  for  bil- 
lions of  United  States  money  to  be  spent 
to  prohibit  the  spread  of  communism. 
May  I  make  a  Report  on  the  United 
States? 

I  spent  several  weeks  this  fall,  as  a 
member  of  a  congressional  committee. 
In  making  a  survey  of  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  our  own  country.  We  found  a 
dire  need  for  developing  our  own  natural 
resources;  a  dire  need  for  a  definite  flood 
control  and  reclamation  program.  Our 
rivers  and  harbors  need  dredging;  our 
docks  and  shipyards  need  repairing;  our 
roads  and  Federal  buildings  are  nearly  in 
a  state  of  ruin;  our  shipyards  and  ship- 
building facilities  are  in  a  high  state  of 
neglect.  A  real  emergency  exists  in  cur 
housing  needs  and  we  have  a  critical 
shortage  in  a  great  number  of  commodi- 
ties, including  food.  We  have  a  high 
living  and  tax  cost  that  has  never  been 
equaled.  Our  national  defense  program 
will  require  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  put  It  In  first-class  condition. 

The  bill  now  before  us.  H.  R.  4604,  will 
take  the  money  so  badly  needed  in  the 
United  States  and  send  It  to  foreign 


countries.  Our  Investigation  definitely 
established  the  fact  that  If  we  were  faced 
with  another  emergency  tomorrow,  we 
would  be  foimd  sadly  wanting.  So  the 
question  arises,  Who  are  we  going  to 
help?  Can  we.  as  a  Congress,  afford  to 
take  the  chance?  What  assurance  do 
we  have  that  this  money  or  aid.  If  wc  give 
It  to  foreign  countries,  will  go  to  the  peo- 
ple who  really  need  it?  We  have  given 
the  authority  to  the  President  to  spend 
about  $20,000,000,000  for  foreign  relief 
since  VJ-day.  What  Is  the  result? 
These  nations  are  In  worse  shape  now 
than  before  our  money  was  spent. 

The  bill  before  us  does  not  establish 
any  different  distribution  program  than 
we  have  had  In  the  past.  May  I  quote 
from  page  2,  section  3,  of  this  bill,  lines 
3  to  11,  Inclusive: 

Sec.  8.  The  President,  acting  through  luch 
departments,  agencies,  or  ludependeat  e«- 
tabllshmenu  of  the  Qoverntnent  m  he  shall 
direct,  may,  by  allocation  of  funds  to  any 
auch  deportmeuta.  agenclet,  or  independent 
ettablishmenta.  or  by  eatabllahing  in  thla 
country  credits  subject  to  the  control  of  tha 
President,  available  to  the  govemmant  ot  a 
recipient  country,  whenever  he  finds  It  m 
fUnher.tnce  of  the  purposes  of  this  act  and 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  aat  lorttk  in 
thla  act. 

This  definitely  means  the  President 
will  continue  to  send  aid.  as  he  has  In 
the  past,  which  is  the  same  policy  und 
procedure  for  distribution  that  we  have 
had  during  the  expendittu-e  of  the  $20,- 
000,000.000  since  VJ-day.  and  which  lias 
definitely  brought  very  little  results  or 
aid  to  the  people  who  actually  need  It. 

This  bill  also  gives  authority  to  the 
President  to  send  money  to  Argentina,  or 
any  other  country.  In  payment  for  prod- 
ucts produced  in  that  coimtry.  Por  in- 
stance, he  could  take  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  to  buy  Argentine  wheat  at 
$5  per  bushel,  and  then  give  to  other  gov- 
ernments that  wheat,  a  policy  that  Is  ru- 
mored to  be  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  anyone 
to  starve,  and  that  most  certainly  means 
people  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our 
own  people.  My  survey  has  shown  to  me 
that  our  defense  program  Is  at  a  very 
low  ebb;  our  harbors  and  shipbuilding 
yards  are  at  a  dangerous  point  of  dete- 
riorp.tion;  we  definitely  need  flood  con- 
trol to  protect  our  own  farm  lands,  cities 
and  the  lives  of  our  people.  We  need  a 
reclamation  program  which  Is  very  vital 
to  our  production;  our  hou~lng  shortage 
is  critical;  we  have  a  high  cost  of  living 
that  makes  it  practically  impossible  for 
the  low-bracket  Income  workers,  as  well 
as  our  aged  people,  to  barely  live;  and 
we  have  a  tax  rate  that  has  reached  an 
all-time  high. 

We  must  decide  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  strengthen  our  own  defenses, 
both  military  and  economic,  or  give  to 
other  nations  more  and  more  American 
dollars.  Oiu*  own  defense  and  economic 
situation  In  this  country  Is  In  such  a 
weakened  condition  that  it  will  take  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  restore  It 
to  the  level  we  maintained  as  of  VJ-day. 
Our  Nation  has  been  built  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  hard  work,  sacrifice  and  initia- 
tive and  It  Is  questionable  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  continued  spending  of  billions 
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of  American  dollars  In  Europe  \  rill  even< 
tuaily  Kive  those  countries  the  s(  und  eco- 
Doouc  basis  which  they  neeq  for  re- 
covery. 

Mr.  Oiairman.  It  Is  time  thai  we  take 
heed  to  the  need  of  our  own  ^erican 
people. 

Mr.  ELOOM  Mr.  Chairmad.  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcpi  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivns). 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman  we  note 
the  anxiety  that  is  felt  for  leople  of 
othei  lands  by  many  of  onr  c<  Ueagues. 
We  hear  of  the  plight  of  sundj  y  people 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  fi  ct.  how- 
ever, that  few  of  us  take  the  W(  11  of  the 
House  to  defend  the  American  h  >usewife. 
I  speak  today  of  the  ineqult!  ble.  un- 
American  and  unconstitutional  tax  on 
oleomargarine. 

Oleomargarine  is  made  of  carefully  se- 
lected highly  refined  American  ood  fats 
obUined  from  cottonseed  oil.  oy  bean 
oU.  com  oU.  peanut  oil.  and  neat  fats. 
One  or  more  of  these,  blended  « ccording 
to  individual  formula,  are  usm  lly  com- 
bined with  pasteurized,  ctiltured  dimmed 
milk  and  salt  for  flavor.  In  a  most  all 
of  these,  vitamin  A  is  added  the  year 
round.  By  addition  of  vitamin  A.  oleo- 
margarine becomes  a  dependt  ble  unl 
form  source  of  the  health-protecting 
essential  to  nutritioi.al  well 
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By  a  Federal  deflnlUon.     . 
ftne  must  contain  80  percent  fat 
^▼idc  3.300  calories  per  pound 
"^ments  going  into  oleomargariiie 
from  every  section  of  the 
East.  South.  Midwest,  and 
•ecticns  from  which  .sources  of 
are  derived.    Yet  before  1  ^-_ 
lowed  to  reach  the  table  of  the 
er,  the  Federal  laws  require  10 
else  tax  to  be  exacted.     In 
this,  there  are  State  taxes  of  on  ' 
another.    The  manufacturer 
a  license  fee  of  around  $600. 
wholesaler  can  sell  to  the  retaile  • 
to  pay  a  Federal  hcense  of  $480: 
fore  the  retailer  can  sell  U  to 
sumer.  he  has  to  pay  a  license 
And  then,  before  the  housewifi 
mitted  to  touch  it.  she  pays 
mentioned   10   percent  to  the 
Government,    All  in  all.  it  has 
mated  that  every  pound  of 
line  carries  with  it  a  tax  of  15 
pound.    It  is  the  only  produc 
farm  that  bears  a  tax. 

Today,  butter  is  almost 
obialn.     It  has  long  since 
from  my  Ubie  and  the  table.  I 
say.  of  many  of  my  colleagues, 
hlbitlve  price  of  butter  has  drivet 
less  thousands  of  people  to  th  > 
oleomargarine.    It  is  now  time 
remove  every  vestige  of  Federal 
on  this  healthful  product.     Tc 
retain  It  is  wrong.    This 

I  Iv  a  pwMrfttl  maiority- 
"  bjT  •  powerful 
To  continue  it  k»cer  will  be 
Ij  un-American.  « 

I  have  long-since  Introduced 
tkm   to   remove    the   above 
H.  R.  2245.    I  have  never  been 
get  any  aid  from  the  Committe* 
fleatbare.    On  Monday  next  I 
*  tflKharte  pettUoo  cm  the 
us  brlnt  this  bUl  to  the  fkx>r 
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Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  this  bill 
which,  I  understand,  has  been  presented 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
without  a  dissenting  report. 

I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Eu- 
ropean area  this  fall,  and  I  observed  at 
dose  range  the  situation  existing  in  that 
area.  We  consulted  with  all  of  our  mil- 
itary leaders  and  civil  authorities  repre- 
senting this  country.  We  talked  with 
the  men  on  the  street  in  order  to  get 
first-hand  information  as  to  what  the 
situation  actually  is  and  what  conditions 
the  people  are  facing.  We  noticed  also 
the  attitude  of  the  Russians  In  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  We  un- 
derstood from  our  own  military  leaders 
in  the  European  area  the  lack  of  co- 
operation they  have  received  from  the 
Russians  for  a  period  now  of  I'i  years. 
We  saw  the  expression  of  fear  as  indi- 
cated by  the  inhabitants  of  western  Eu- 
rope as  to  what  their  fate  is  going  to  be. 
not  in  years  to  come  but  reaEy  in  days 
to  come.  We  saw  by  a  study  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  Europe,  the  tremendous  spread 
of  the  sphere  of  Communist  Influence 
over  11  satellite  nations,  wliich,  together 
with  Russia,  have  a  populatk)n  of  ap- 
proximately 320.000.000  people. 

We  discovered  hunger;  not  starvation, 
because  starvation  is  not  seen  on  the 
streets.  You  find  starvation  only  In  the 
hospitals,  or  perhaps  In  the  back  parts  of 
the  communities  or  in  the  homes  where 
people  are  unable  to  walk  and  present 
an  appearance.  I  discovered  only  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  press  a  little  explanation 
about  the  situation  to  the  effect  that  the 
statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Hospital  statistics  do  show  starvation. 
but  they  would  not  show  continuing 
hunger.  They  might  show,  as  they  do 
in  Germany,  approximately  the  number 
of  people  who  have  died  of  actual  under- 
nourishment, but  there  is  no  way  that 
they  can  record  that  the  real  cause  is 
hunger  when,  according  to  the  statistics, 
death  came  from  pneumonia  or  tuber- 
culosis. The  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  accompanied 
us  on  this  trip,  in  the  report  that  he 
made,  states  that  the  incidence  of  tuber- 
culosis In  Germany  today  Is  six  times 
greater  than  that  in  the  United  States. 
and  the  most  ominous  thing  is  that  it  has 
doubled  within  the  last  year.  Suffering 
and  want  are  developing  in  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  as  time  goes  on.  If  relief  is 
not  given.  It  is  going  to  seriously  affect 
the  security  of  our  own  Nation. 

The  question  has  been  asked  as  to 
what  is  the  alternative.  Will  we  go  In 
there  and  help,  as  provided  In  this  bill, 
even  though  it  costs  nearly  $600,000,000. 
or  will  we  show  a  complete  lack  of  In- 
terest in  the  people  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially those  of  Europe?  "Are  we  going  to 
pull  out"  seems  to  be  on  the  lips  of  every 
Inhabitant  of  western  Europe  today,  and 
If  we  pull  out.  they  say.  the  Communists 
will  march  right  in.  They  are  Uving  in  a 
state  of  fear  and  hunger.  Starvation, 
yes,  and  the  question  in  our  minds  is 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?    Arc 


we  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  let  otir  fellow 
men — call  them  English,  call  them 
French,  call  them  Germans  or  Italians, 
or  what  not — starve  by  the  thotisands 
when  we  know  that  for  a  period  of  at 
least  2  years  the  people  In  western  Eu- 
rope have  only  been  receiving  In  diet 
about  one-half  or  one-third  of  what  we 
enjoy  here  in  this  country  of  ours?  Are 
we  going  to  permit  that  condition  to  con- 
tinue without  offering  a  helping  hand? 
Communism,  we  know,  thrives  on  hun- 
ger, despair,  and  discontent.  Or  are  we 
going  to  do  the  thing  in  the  Interest  of 
our  own  country  as  we  look  ahead  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years,  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  secxurity?  Are  we  going  to  help 
those  people  who  may  be  the  bulwark 
against  the  onward  march  of  com- 
munism? 

This  bill  has  been  given  very  thorough 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  It  has  been  on  the  lips  and 
on  the  minds  of  every  Member  of  this 
House  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  it 
seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
really  are  at  the  crossroads  of  our  civili- 
zation. The  question  is  whether  we  are 
really  concerned  about  Europe  going 
down  the  road  to  a  totalitarian  state,  to 
be  followed  quickly  by  Asia,  or  are  we 
going  to  assist,  before  it  is  too  late,  those 
who  are  helping  to  stem  the  tide  of 
communism  and  trying  to  preserve  lib- 
erty for  the  oppressed  people  of  this 
world? 

I  trust  this  blU  will  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  article  in  the  Sun- 
day Star  by  Relman  Morin  clearly  ex- 
presses the  situation  that  I  believe  exists 
In  western  Europe  today  : 
HxmoBi  TAKn   m   toll — trb   tutus   tax 

•LOWm.   BUT    MORK   DANCZROVS,  THAN   THOSS 
COMltONLT    ATTUBUTED   TO   STAHVATIOM 

(By  Relman  Morln) 

Runner  U  much  mora  dangennu  than 
starvatlcn. 

The  reason  Is  that  starvation  Is  acute,  and 
you  can  Immediately  recognize  it.  and  there- 
fore do  something  about  it.  But  a  man  caa 
be  h\mgry.  very  hungry,  without  showing 
it.  A  time  will  come  when  he  will  not  really 
feel  hungry,  nor  be  awar«  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  him. 

He  might  not  recognize  that  his  memory 
was  falling,  and  that  the  mirror  of  his  mind 
was  turning  cloudy.  The  physical  wealmess 
could  creep  over  him  so  slowly  that  he 
wouldn't  be  aware  of  that,  either. 

None  of  this  would  necessarily  be  visible, 
even  if  you  saw  him  every  day  at  his  work. 

There  was  a  teletype  operator  in  Paris  last 
winter  who  suddenly  fainted  at  the  machine. 
She  loked  sturdy  and  she  was  so  vivid  with 
her  flashing  brown  eyes  and  quick  wit  that 
we  were  all  surprised.  We  thought  it  was 
a  heart  attack.    A  doctor  revived  her. 

••She's  hungry,"  he  said.  'It  she  catches 
a  cold  it  will  turn  Into  pneumonia  and  she 
wlU  die  in  a  few  hotn-s." 

He  shrugged.  •X>t  course.  weTe  all  like 
that.    Good  day.  sir." 

The  girl  didnt  die,  but  there  was  a  man 
who  did.  His  wife  operated  a  "pension." 
a  boarding  house  on  a  side  street  near  the 
Oare  St.  Lazare.  He  was  a  man  of  stem 
principle  and  he  refused  to  let  her  buy  In 
the  black  market.  "Anyway,"  he  said,  ""we 
have  enough  to  eat.    The  ration  is  enough." 

So  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  die.  But 
one  afternoon  he  came  home  with  a  fever. 
•I  believed  him  when  he  said  he  wasnt  hun- 
gry," the  woman  said  thro\igh  her  tears. 
"I  wish  I  hadn't  obeyed  him." 

Last  summer  a  great  mrny  American  Con- 
gressmen went  to  Europe  to  study  hunger. 
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They  came  beck  confused,  with  mixed  Im- 
pressions and  with  greatly  differing  reactions. 
One  Er.ld  he  "didn't  see  anybody  starving." 
Others  were  perplexed  by  the  lavish  restau- 
rants in  Paris  and  Rome,  where  the  menu 
frequently  is  longer  /and  more  varied  than 
anything  you  V7ouId  see  in  New  York. 

Still  others  found  their  way  to  those  hun- 
dreds of  small  restaurants  around  the  Bourse 
in  Paris  and  saw  the  modest  middle  class 
lunching  fairly  well  for  the  equivalent  of 
about  $3.  The  same  thing  is  true  near  the 
Grand  Bretagne  Hotel  in  Athens. 

To  further  confuse  them,  they  noted  the 
tremendous  differences  between  countries. 
In  Finland  and  Norway,  not  even  the  black 
market  has  very  much,  and  you  feel  actively 
hungry  up  there,  whether  you  are  or  not. 
But  Belgium  seems  overflowing  with  food. 
And  in  England,  while  the  diet  is  monoto- 
nous and  dull  and  skimpy,  people  at  least  are 
eating. 

The  statistics,  too,  were  of  little  help  to 
our  Congressmen. 

The  hospital  statistics  would  show  starva- 
tion, but  they  would  not  show  continuing 
hunger.  They  might  show,  as  they  do  in 
Germany,  approximately  the  number  of 
people  who  bad  died  of  actual  undernourish- 
ment. But  there  is  no  way  that  they  can 
record  that  the  real  cause  was  hunger  when, 
according  to  the  certiflcate,  death  came  from 
pneumonia  or  tuberctilosis. 

At  a  news  conference  recently  Precident 
Trumen  used  the  phrase  "starvation  basis" 
In  describing  conditions  in  Europe.  It  was 
more  accurate  than  perhaps  he  realized. 

Except  in  Germany  and  Austria,  you  will 
not  find  very  many  people  who  are  actually 
starving.  Tcu  do  not  see  such  sights  as  we 
saw  In  India,  in  1944,  when  terribly  emaciated 
bodies  simply  dropped  in  the  streets,  or  the 
vast  and  obscene  horror  of  a  famine  in  China. 

It  is  not  like  that. 

It  is  a  creeping  thing,  a  slow  death  that 
confronts  millions  in  Europe.  The  thousands 
will  survive,  and  fairly  well,  because  they 
have  enough  money  to  buy  food  on  scarcity- 
based  prices.  But  the  others  will  simply 
grow  weaker  and  less  efficient  and  more 
susceptible  to  disease. 

This,  in  turn,  strikes  at  the  other  side  of 
the  problem.  Europe  needs  to  work,  so  that 
It  can  produce  food  and  coal  and  steel  and 
the  finished  products  that  will  buy  food. 
But  a  hungry  man  can't  go  very  long  or  very 
hard  In  a  coal  mine.  He  can't  even  think 
well  if  he  has  an  office  Job. 

No,  it  is  not  starvation  in  Europe  now. 
It  is  plain  hunger,  the  slow  and  soundless 
draining  away  of  life,  a  much  more  danger- 
ous thing. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Griffiths]. 

Mr.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  a  question  in  regard  to  fertilizer, 
on  page  7  of  the  report.  Will  that  fer- 
tilizer be  purchased  in  this  country  and 
then  shipped  abroad?  Is  that  the  in- 
tent? There  is  $9,COO,000  for  fertilizer 
for  Prance,  fertilizer  and  agricultural 
supplies  for  Italy  amounting  to  $19,000,- 
000.  and  fertilizer  to  Austria  amounting 
to  S7.000.000. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes;  I  understand  that 
will  be  purchased  in  this  country;  pur- 
chased elsewhere  if  it  is  available  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill.  Under  one  section 
of  the  bill  it  can  be  purchased  elsewhere, 
but  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
whole  appropriation  can  be  used  to  pur- 
chase offshore  supplies  at  a  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  the  delivered  cost  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GRIFFITHS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


We  are.  too.  In  pretty  short  supply  of 
fertilizer  in  this  country,  and  you  want 
more  food.  You  had  oetter  see  thai 
America  is  taken  care  of  first.  Over 
there,  of  course,  they  are  going  to  need 
fertilizer.  Why  do  we  not  get  fertilizer 
in  production  over  there?  We  know  what 
enters  into  fertilizer. 

I  got  hold  of  something  last  night  that 
comes  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Oflace  of  International  Trade. 
It  is  a  circular  dated  November  25. 
headed  Reparations  News,  and  speaks 
first  of  German  reparations  plants  avail- 
able for  allocation.  Under  this  they  want 
people  to  submit  bids  on  two  factories. 
The  time  for  submission  of  bids  has  been 
extended  to  January  9,  1948. 

These  two  chemical  facilities,  allocated  to 
the  United  States  as  reparatioiis.  were  offered 
for  sale,  independently  of  each  other,  by  the 
OFLC  to  American  business  on  October  2. 
1947.  Originally  bids  were  asked  for  by  De- 
cember 10.  1947.  This  extension  of  time  wUl 
provide  prospective  purchasers  sufBclent  op- 
portunity to  inspect  the  property  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  two  plants  offered  for  sale  include 
units  for  the  production  of  formaldehyde, 
pentaerythrltol,  and  plastics. 

Anybody  that  has  even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  chemistry  knows  that  that 
means  the  production  of  nitrogen  and 
ammonia,  which  are  used  in  fertilizers. 
You  know  that  before  the  war  we  were 
only  peanuts  In  comparison  with  Europe 
in  chemlral  production.  On  the  last 
page  of  this  circular  is  shown  that  there 
were  198  war  plants  in  the  United  King- 
dom zone  and  104  in  the  United  States 
zone,  a  total  of  302.  Chemicals,  United 
Kingdom  zone,  24:  United  States  zone, 
18;  total.  42.  Thus  there  are  344  plants 
that  are  potential  fertilizer  manufac- 
turers over  there.  Nitrogen  enters  Into 
it,  and  they  have  just  as  much  nitrogen 
over  in  Europe  as  they  have  in  the  United 
States,  because  you  get  it  right  out  of 
the  air. 

As  to  sulfur,  in  Sicily,  or  Sardinia, 
certainly  down  there  in  Italy  some  place, 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  send 
sulfur  up  there  so  that  it  would  make 
sulfuric  acid.  As  to  phosphates,  where 
do  they  get  the  phosphates?  North 
Africa.  We  used  to  get  a  lot  of  it  in  this 
country.  It  comes  from  the  French  sec- 
tion of  North  Africa.  You  can  make  your 
fertilizer  over  there  by  using  these  plants, 
instead  of  depleting  the  supplies  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  know  if  you  people 
have  ever  looked  into  something  like  that. 

I  want  to  go  along  and  feed  these  peo- 
ple, I  will  be  perfectly  frank,  but  I  will 
be  hanged  if  I  want  to  go  along  and  de- 
plete our  natural  resources  and  cut  down 
our  own  food  and  all  that  when  it  is  not 
necessary. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFITHS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
expresses  precisely  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  this  House.  We  want  those 
people  to  take  care  of  themselves.  We 
would  rather  help  them  produce  their 
own  fertilizer  than  keep  on  shipping  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFITHS,  Right,  yet  you  are 
going  to  tear  down  plants  and  you  are 
tearing  down  plants  that  will  make  it. 


The  other  day  the  War  Disposal  Office 
called  up  and  wanted  to  know  about  buy- 
ing a  sulphur  burner..  What  do  you  use 
a  sulphur  burner  for? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Our  committee  yester- 
day twice  went  Into  this  very  matter  of 
the  dismantling  of  the  German  plants, 
and  will  have  action  to  report  to  the  floor 
in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  GRIPFITHS.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  anything  about  the  $900,000 
with  which  they  want  to  buy  a  sulfuric 
acid  plant  in  this  coimtry  and  send  over 
there?  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  to  me 
as  though  the  right  hand  does  not  know 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  I  think  a 
lot  of  this  foolishness  had  better  be  cut 
out  and  we  had  better  be  getting  down 
to  brass  tacks.  You  say  you  want  to  put 
those  people  to  work.  Give  them  a 
chance  to  work,  but  do  not  come  over 
here  and  ask  us  to  decrease  production 
by  cutting  down  our  supply  of  fertilizer 
when  they  have  everything  over  there  to 
make  the  fertilizer.  They  have  got  the 
phosphates,  and  they  have  the  nitrogen 
and  can  make  the  ammonia. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th« 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFITHS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  We  were  assured  yester- 
day that  no  plants  making  nitrogen  are 
being  dismantled  or  moved. 

Mr.  GRIPPTTHS.  No;  but  In  making 
plastics  you  have  to  have  hydrogen.  In 
Europe  they  get  hydrogen  from  coke, 
which  they  certainly  can  get  over  thm-e. 
and  here  we  make  It  from  both  coke  and 
natural  gas,  which  enters  into  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizer.  Yet  these  plants, 
and  I  mentioned  two  of  them  to  you.  can 
be  components  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer,  or  they  can  be  components  In 
the  fertilizer  Industry,  and  that  Is  why 
I  do  not  see  why  somebody  down  there 
who  has  knowledge  of  chemistry  cannot 
get  together  and  realize  what  they  can 
make,  because  every  fertilizer  plant,  as 
you  yourself  know.  Doctor,  is  a  war  po- 
tential and  we  might  just  as  well  go 
ahead  and  use  them,  and  they  can  some- 
time be  used  for  explosives.  But  yet  they 
are  being  torn  down.  Why  not  use  them 
to  make  fertilizer  when  you  need  it? 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  REVISE  AND  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  have  spoken  on  the  bill  may  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
this  general  debate  for  the  last  2  days, 
while  we  have  been  discussing  the  serious 
situation  in  this  country  with  shortages 
and  with  rising  prices.  General  Marshall 
has  been  meeting  Molotov  head-on  in  the 
four-iwwer  meeting  in  London,  there 
have  been  Communist  uprisings  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  a  Commimist-in- 
spired  civil  war  has  been  raging  in  China. 
Certain  things  have  become  apparent 
from  the  general  debate.  The  House 
wants  to  keep  America  strong  here  at 
home,  but  it  also  wants  legislation  which 
shows  warm  hearts  for  human  E'lffering. 
provides  cold  cash  for  a  cold  war,  and 
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has  an  eye  to  future  foreign 
If  we  act  wisely  when  the  bill 
amendments  I  believe  it  will 
all  of  these  desires,  imless  by 
lose  the  humanitarian,  the 
the  scctulty  results  we  might 
obtain.    The  time  for  wise 
action  is  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  therd  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Chair  de- 
clares general  debate  closed. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B«  it  enmeted.  etc^  That  this  elt  may  be 
eiUd  M  Um  "rorcign  Aid  Act  o(  IS  «7. 

Mr.  VORY8.  Mr.  Chalnnai .  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rls^ 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Mr 
of  Indiana,  having  assumed 
Mr.  MicHtyrtn.  Chairman  of  thelCommit 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th< 
the  Union,  reported  that  that 
having  had  under  consideration 
«H.  R.  *6C4^  to  promote  world 
the  general   welfare,  national 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  Unit  »d 
by  providing  aid  to  certain  fore  gn 
tries,  had  come  to  no  resolutiot 


■ose;  and 
Harmbs 
tfie  chair, 
nmit- 
State  of 
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the  bill 
>eace  and 
Interest, 
States 
coun- 
thereon. 


KXTXNSION  OF  REMARI  :S 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Voars)  was  give  i  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remark-  in  the 
Rscoao  and  include  certain  tj.bles. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Calif om  a  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Jccb>  was  givei  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  In  tile  RacoM) 
and  include  a  table  of  figures. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  ^ed  and 
was  given  permission  to  exterd  his  re- 
marks in  the  Rscoto  and  induqe  a  news- 
paper clipping. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  hi^  remarks 
in  the  Rfcoao  and  include  a  DJewspaper 
art!cte. 

Mr  LATHAM  (at  the  requefct  of  Mr. 
AuMDS)  was  given  permission  o  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Rkoro  an  i  include 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  ^'imes. 

IXAVK  OF  ABSBNCS 

By  unanimous  consent,  lea^e  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Ifr.  Hert  k  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hkssltoii).  todqy.  on  ac- 
count of  llhiess. 

ADJOURNlfBTT 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker 
that  the  House  do  now  adjotup 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 
ly  <at  4  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House 
Joumed    until    Monday, 
1947,  at  12  o'clock  neon. 


MXKVrtVZ  OOMMLNICATTON  5.  KTC 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XZIV, 
communications   were   taken 
Speaker's  Uble  and  referred  an 

IISS.  A  letter  trom  the  national 
Disabled  \mertcan  Veterans 
ivport   of   the  pror«««llngB   of   the 
gatlMrtng  held  in  Las  Veinu.  N«v 
to  S.  IM7  (H .  Doc.  No.  4'iO  > ;  to  tht 
tm  on  Vetcrmns'  Affairs  and 
prtntwl.  with  iUuatrationa. 

113«.  A  letter  from  the  Acting 
Bo^rd  of  OomoUaaiooers.  DUtrlct 
Wa.  traosmltttng  a  draft  of  a 
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to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  poaacsalon. 
carrying,  and  aequlaltlon  of  platoU  and  other 
dangerous  WM^wns  in  the  District  of  Colvim- 
bla.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REPORTS    OP    CCaOCTTEES    ON    PUBUC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  WOLVERTON:  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  House  Raaolu- 
tion  366.  Rescdution  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  furnish  the  House  of 
Representatives  Information  concerning  the 
sale  of  supplies  to  the  Soviet  Dnion  by  firms 
and  individuals  located  In  the  United  States; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  11&5). 

Mr.  WELCH:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  4627.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  Navajo 
and  Hopl  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1156).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  TTnion. 

Mr.  BISHOP:  JoUit  Select  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers.  House 
Report  No.  1157.  Report  on  the  disposition 
of  certain  papers  of  sundry  executive  depart- 
ments.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Yorlt :  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  H.  R.  2636.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  a  ot  the  act  prescribing  regulations 
for  the  Soldiers'  Home  located  at  Washington, 
•in  the  District  of  Colximbla,  and  for  other 
purposes,  apr  roved  March  3.  1J83  (22  Stat. 
564):  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1153). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  FOOTE: 

H.  R.  4645.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llahment  of  a  Limited  Service  Cca-ps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 

H.  R  4646.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  for  the  assistance  of 
State  and  municipal  youth  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RAMEY: 

H.  R.  4647.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  make  an  allowance  in  Ueu  of  head- 
stones or  markers  for  certain  graves;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

R.  R.  4648.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
act  of  June  17.  1886.  as  amended  (46  U.  S.  C  . 
see.  289),  and  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  as  amended  (46  U.  S.  C. 
sac.  883);  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   JONES   of   Alabuaa    (by   re- 
quest) : 

H.  R.  4649.  A  bill  to  provide  that  compensa- 
tion of  memt>ers  of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Board  of  the  District  of  CotamMa 
shall  t>e  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  Clamlfl- 
cation  Act  of  1923.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HARTLEY: 

H.  R.  4650.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  civll-a«Tnce  employees  and  other  Federal 
employees  who  receive  permanent  partial  dis- 
abilities resulting  from  Injuries  Incurred 
while  in  performance  of  their  duties. 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on : 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ifenaehnsetu: 

H.R.466L  A  bill  to  authoriac  the  rein- 
statement of  lapsed  6-year  level  premium 
term  national  serrlca  life  instirance  on   a 


comparative  health  basis  tmtil  December  SI, 
1948:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  an  interpretation  by  Congress  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Marshall  plan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ROGEIRS  of  MassachusetU: 

H.  Res.  394.  Resolution  prohibiting  sale  of 
tankers  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  foreign  persotu,  companies,  cor- 
porations, and  governments:  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherles. 

H.  Res.  395.  Resolution  prohibiting  export 
of  coal,  gasoline,  fuel  oU,  and  other  petrolexui 
products:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  Calif omU: 
H  R.  4652.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James 
Theodore  Helm;   to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   HOLMES: 
H.R.4653.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of   John 
Keene;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETI-nONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

861.  By  Mr.  CHADWICK:  Petition  of  3.077 
citizens,  substantially  all  of  them  residents 
of  Delaware  County.  Pa.,  addressed  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  praying  for  the  restoration  of  price 
control  and  rationing  at  May  1946  prices,  the 
restoration  of  rent  control  with  prohilrt- 
tlon  of  evictions,  and  the  end  of  monopoly 
profits  and  speculation  in  necessities,  trans- 
mitted by  the  Delaware  County  Industrial 
Union  Cotmcll,  of  Chester,  Pa.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

862.  By  Mr.  TIBBOTT:  Petition  of  Ameri- 
can Leyion  Pest,  No.  266.  Leechburg.  Pa.,  urg- 
ing the  passage  of  legislation  establishing  a 
system  of  universal  military  training;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

863.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  Casss- 
daga  Townsend  Club  No.  1,  Cassadaga.  Fla.. 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
wi:h  reference  to  signing  of  DlMiharge  Peti- 
tion No.  7,  relative  to  the  Townsend  plan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

834.  Also,  petition  of  Miss  Emma  MacKay, 
Boynton  Beach.  Fla.,  and  others,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  ref- 
erence to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan, 
H.  R.  16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

865.  Also,  petition  of  Sarasota  Tovnisend 
Club  No.  1,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  petitioning  con- 
sideratlon  of  their  resolntlon  with  reference 
to  signing  of  Discharge  Petition  No.  7,  rela- 
tive to  the  Townsend  plan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

866.  Also,  petition  of  Lakeland  Townsend 
CTub  No.  1,  Lakeland.  Fla..  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  signing  of  Discharge  PeUtlon  No.  7,  rela- 
tive to  the  Townsend  plan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

867.  Also,  petition  of  E.  C.  Atwood.  Caa«- 
daga,  Fla.,  and  others,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan.  H.  R. 
16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

868.  Also,  petltkm  of  William  M.  Hamilton, 
Orlando.  Fla.,  and  others,  petitioning  con- 
Bidermtlon  of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R. 
16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

869.  Also,  petition  of  E.  J.  Minges.  Miami. 
Fla..  and  others,  petitioning  ctmsideratlon 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  signing 
of  Discharge  PeUtlon  No.  7.  relative  to  the 
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Townsend  plan;  to  the  Conxmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

870.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Llizle  Beers, 
Cassadaga,  Fla..  and  others,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R. 
16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

871.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Addle  Perkins, 
Pine  Castle,  Fla.,  and  others,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan.  H.  R. 
16;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Meai:s. 


SENATE 

Monday,  December  8,  1947 

(Legislative  dap  of  Thursday.  December 
4.  1947) 

The  Senate  met,  in  executive  session, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Peter  Mai-shall, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thou.  O  God,  art  our  Father,  and  to 
our  Father  we  come  in  this  prayer.  Re- 
assure us  that  we  have,  each  one,  a  place 
in  Thy  heart  and  are  precious  in  Thy 
sight. 

We  know  that  we  have  offended  Thee 
by  some  of  the  things  we  have  done.  We 
know  that  Thou  canst  not  bless  all  that 
we  undertake  and  dost  not  approve  of  all 
our  attitudes.  But  we  would  hold  on 
to  that  love  Thou  hast  for  each  one  of 
us — the  love  that  wilt  not  let  us  go  and 
wilt  not  let  us  off. 

When  we  are  overwhelmed  by  our 
sense  of  littleness  in  the  world,  may  we 
remember  that  Thou  hast  made  us  all 
different,  hast  given  to  each  of  us  life  for 
a  purpose,  and  if  we  fail  it  will  never  be 
fulfilled. 

As  our  Lord  preached  some  of  His 
greatest  sermons  to  audiences  of  one, 
may  He  now  whisper  to  each  one  of  us, 
as  we  wait  upon  Him,  yielded  and  still. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Wherry,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, December  4,  1947,  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  1807.  TO  PRO- 
\TDE  FOR  THE  TEMPORARY  EXTENSION 
OF  THE  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  AND 
TITLE  UI  OF  THE  SECOND  WAR  POWERS 
ACT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  give  notice,  in  behalf  of  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
consisting  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa tMr.  Moore],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  McC.^rran],  and  myself, 
that  public  hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
bill  (S,  1807)  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  and  title  III  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act,  on  December  9,  10,  and  11, 
1947,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the  Senate  Judi- 


ciary Committee  room,  room  424,  Senate 
OflBce  Building. 

TRANSACTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  as  in  legisla- 
tive session,  the  following  routine  busi- 
ness was  transacted: 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

SirePENSION    OF    DEPOKTATION    OF    AUENS 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  reciting 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  in 
the  cases  of  ^  Individuals  whose  deporta- 
tion has  been  suspended  for  more  than  6 
months  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  under  the  author- 
ity vested  in  the  Attorney  General,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  reason  for  such  sus- 
pension (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Micratort  Bird  Conservation 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Chairman  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947  <with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate  by  the  President  pro  tempore  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Chapter,  Unitarian 
Fellowship  for  Social  Justice,  endorsing  the 
report  of  the  President's  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittee; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  James  M. 
Power  Regular  Democratic  Club  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Assembly  District,  Kings  County, 
N.  Y..  favoring  an  immediate  appropriation 
of  $15,000  to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
or  some  other  appropriate  agency,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  constructing  a  mo'i,ion-pic- 
ture  theater  in  the  Manhattan  Beach  Vet- 
erans" Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  telegram  In  the  nature  of  a  petition, 
from  Portervllle  Post,  No.  20,  Tulare  County 
American  Legion.  Department  of  California. 
Porterville,  Calif.,  signed  by  Prentls  D.  Wells, 
commander,  praying  for  the  Immediate  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  continue  worlt  on  the 
Central  Valley  project,  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  petition  of  sundiV  citizens  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  and  vicinity,  praying  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  in  the  form  of  a 
world  government;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Chamlier  of 
Commerce,  favoring  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan  providing  aid  for  European  recovery;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  favoring  the  creation 
of  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign.  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 
Chicago,  111.,  protesting  against  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  military  coop- 
eration bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y..  protesting  against  the  rising 
prices  of  foodstuffs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  York  Stats 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  endorsing  the  plan  for  national 


strength  presented  by  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton 
and  his  committee  appointed  by  President 
Truman;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
Edwin  Mechem.  of  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  re- 
monstrating against  the  partition  of  Palas- 
tlne:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relstions. 

GENERAL  RESOLUTIONS  OF  CENTRAL 
NEBRASKA  BEET  GROWERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Pre.<;ident.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  present  for  appro- 
priate reference  and  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro  general  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Central  Nebraska  Eeet  Growers' 
Association  in  annual  meeting  as.<:embled 
at  Kearney,  Nebr.,  Decemlxr  1, 1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  [REeoini,  as 
follows : 

CENEEAL  KESOLtrriONS  AOOFTED  ST  THE  CEmSAL 
NEBRASKA  BEET  CIOWERS'  ASSOCIATION  UV 
ANNTTAl  MErnNQ  ASSEMBLED  ST  KXUOtWt, 
NEBB.,  DECEMBES   1,   1»47 

Resolution  1 
Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Central  Mebraslu 
Beet  Growers'  Association  express  its  ap« 
preclatlon  to  the  National  Beet  Growers'  Fed- 
eration for  its  services  in  behalf  of  the  beet 
growers  in  matters  of  Federal  legislation,  and 
that  the  directors  of  this  association  be  In- 
structed to  continue  the  affiliation  of  the 
association  with  the  National  Beet  Growers' 
Federation  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Resolution  2 

Whereas,  imder  the  provisions  of  the  sugar 
legislation  in  effect  for  the  1948  growing 
season.  It  wUl  Ise  necessary  that  the  growers 
establish  new  relations  with  the  processor: 
Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Nebraska  Beet 
GroWers'  Association  earnestly  request  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e  to  make  an  early 
determination  and  recommendation  on  fair 
price  In  order  that  the  department's  recom- 
mendation be  available  before  contracting 
time. 

Resolution  S 

Whereas  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  cost  of 
hand  labor  prevents  many  prospective  sugar 
l3eet  growers  from  Including  sugar  beets  In 
their  farm  plan:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Nebraska  Beet 
Growers'  Association  urge  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  an  early  determination 
of  labor  rates  applicable  to  this  area  for  ths 
1948  season,  and  to  maks  public  aimounce- 
ment  of  the  rates  in  advance  of  ths  contract 
season  and  to  Include  an  approved  price  of 
hand  labor  in  fields  which  have  been  me- 
chanically blocked  and  thinned. 

Resolution  4 

Whereas  the  svallable  supply  of  free  Mexi- 
can labor  will  not  be  adequate  for  the  care 
and  harvesting  of  the  1948  sugar  beet  crop: 
Be  it  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Central  Nebraska  Beet 
Growers'  Association,  That  we  urge  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  attempt  to  make 
Mexican  national  labor  available  for  the  1948 
season. 

Resolution  S 

Whereas  our  Nebraska  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen rendered  Invaluable  service  to  ths 
sugar  beet  growers  In  the  adoption  of  sugar 
legislation  In  the  past  session  of  Congress: 
Be  It  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Central  Nebraska  Beet 
Growers'  Association,  That  we  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  to  our  Nebraslia  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  for  their  fine  support 
of  the  sugar  beet  growers  in  mattea  of 
national  legislation. 
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Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  Presideii 
wedu  ago  I  made  a  .speech 
ItrofXMal  to  iDcreafe  the 
fTT**rf*  ground  troops  by  the 
of  a  Foreign  Legion  of  the  Un 
of  America.    Since  that  time 
ccived  several  letters  from 
Europe  and  Asia  who  have 
the  proposal.    I  should  like  tc 
the  RiccRD.  tis  typical  of  what ;  cung  men 
outside  the  United  States  arq  thinking, 
the  following  letter: 

SAIXMCUO. 

Moo99Tr'.ssx  Ni.  7C , 
AMSBKAjf  Zom  or  Au  miA. 
Notemher 

DBAS  SsMAToa  LoMs:  Your 
Benata  concerning  the  formattc 
eign  Legion  of  the  United  States 
turn  roui«d  graat  tnterest  tr  the 
Many  a  young  man  has  now  the 
better  future  quite  near  on  hanC 
haa  r«ad  tbe  newspapers  with 
baa  prapatatcd  the  news.    Ther 
vary  aaany.  soldiers  by  pn 
Ilk*  to  do  service  also  later  on  a 
the  American  Army.    Besides 
other  men  who  have  no  other 
•am  their  daily  living.    There 
OP'S  without  home  and  without 
btUty  to  M&lgratc.     Thousands 
•ands  at  them  would  enter  the 
ligion.     The  establishing  of  su 
liflon  would  also  cun tribute  tc 
alleviation  of  the  DP  problem.    O 
evaryone  will  t)ecome  enlisted 
know  that  by  a  service  Ui  this 
will  acquire  a  new  homestead, 
that   In   advanced   age  ever>'bod 
spend  his  lUe  quietly  and  wants 
•ecurtty  that  he  a*,  last  has 
stead.     Kvery  reasonable  man  oi 
globe  who  to  not  Inlected  by 
Msas    Is   conslderlne    the    Unltec 
America  as  the  Ideal  guarantor  oi 
and  security  ot  the  whole  world. 

The  men  whom  I  mentioned 
however,  no  chance  to  contributt 
curlty  of  the  world  In  this  wsy 
ttaay  ars  sot  subject'  to  the  Sun 
aaMl  It  woHld  be  just  this  legion 
form  a  bridge  between  these 
United   SUtea   of   America.     Tb  i 
thought  to  t>ecome  a  best 
dUpoaable  and  strong  at  any 

Dear  Senator,  my  colleagues 
ances  are  requesting  me  to  con 
thetr  name  by  a  petition.    All  oi 
myself,  are  ready  and  willing  to 
the  Porelgn  Legion  of  the  Unlte^ 
America. 

I  have  the  further  request  to 
the  establishing  of  this  legion, 
student  myself,  who  has  no  mean 
tr  hto  sttjdles.    Not  long  airo  my 
returned  from  Slberls.    They  an 
poor  and  have  lost  thetr  bouse 
I  should  like  to  help  them 
chance  for  a  normal  life  myself 

I  have  been  bcm  in  Poland  on  jjily  27,  1922. 
am  cf  Reman  Catholic  religion,  i  nd  student 
of  medicine  and  science.  My  par<  nts  are  liv- 
ing en  the  other  side  of  the  'Iro i  curtain": 
therefore.  I  cannot  call  on  thenn .  I  should 
like  to  emigrate  to  the  Unltec  States  of 
America  or  somewhere  else,  but  I  have  no 
relatives  over  the.-e  who  could  lei  d  me  their 
support.  Prom  this  reason  I  cqust  chooss 
another  way  to  live. 

Dear  Senator.  I  request  you.  la  |be  i 
Bty  oolloagues.  to  do  your  best 
grass  to  carry  your  motion.    We 
to  hear  the  day  when  the  lorelpi 
be  sstabltabed  from  the  side  of 
Btatea  Oovemment,  and  hope  to 
you.  dear  Sstiator.  good  news 
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Thanking   you   In   anticipation   for   your 
kindness  and  benevolence,  we  beg  to  remain 
With  our  best  regards. 
Tours  truly, 

HxNST  CotTwr  or  Olatz. 

AirrHORIZATION  POR  OOIOOTTEE  ON 
LAfiC^t  AND  PU6UC  WELFARE  TO  MAKE 
ADDITTON.AL  EXPENDITURES — REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  AIKEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  which  was 
referred  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  172), 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  make  additional  ex- 
penditures under  section  134  (a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
reported  it  without  amendment;  and, 
under  the  rule,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP  EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 

Mr.  LANGER.  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Execu- 
tive Papers,  to  which  was  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  that 
appeared  to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    CAPPER: 

S.  1843.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  Slowe  and  Carver  Halls,  Defense  Housing 
projects,  in  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace 
Memorial;,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ctirrency. 

By  Mr   BUTLER: 

S.  1844.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  constructlou.  extension,  equip- 
ment, and  Improvement  of  public-school 
buildings  and  faculties  at  Wlnnet>ago,  Nebr  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

(Mr  LANGER  Introduced  Senate  bill  1845, 
to  Increase  personal  exemptions  for  income- 
tax  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  appears  tinder  a 
separate  heading.) 

(Mr.  LANGER  also  hitroduced  Senate  bill 
1846,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede 
with  respect  to  taxation  of  Incomes  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   GEORGE: 

8. 1847.  A  bill  conferring  Jtirladlctlon  on 
the  United  State  District  Court  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Georgia  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  monetary  judgment  upon  the 
claims  of  the  city  of  Macon,  Ga.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

INCREASE    OP    PERSONAL     EXEMPTIONS 
FOR  INCOBiIE-TAX  PURPOSSS 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  increase  per- 
sonal exemptions  for  income-tax  pur- 
poses. It  would  raise  exemptions  for  a 
single  person  to  $1,000  and  for  married 
persons  to  $2. COO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
1845)  to  Increase  personal  exemptions  for 
income-tax  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr, 
Lamgu,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 


title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAXATION  OF  INCOMES  OP  HUSBAND  AND 
WIFE 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend  the 
InteiTial  Revenue  Act  with  respect  to 
taxation  of  incomes  of  husband  and  wife. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  in 
all  the  States  similar  forms  of  taxation 
as  now  exist  in  the  12  community-prop- 
erty States,  in  which,  for  income-tax  pur- 
poses, the  income  can  be  attributed  to 
both  husband  and  wife. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
1846)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  with  respect  to  taxation  of  incomes 
of  husband  and  wife  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

AMENDMENT      OF     NATIONAL     HOUSINa 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  TOBEY  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  l>e  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1770)  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

CHANGE  OF   REFERENCE 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Wiley,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  1820)  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the 
State  of  Iowa  over  offenses  committed 
by  or  against  Indians  on  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indian  Reservation,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

VOICE  OF  AMERICA— RSCOMMITTAL  OF  A 
BILL 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
purpose,  in  collaboration  with  the  com- 
mittee that  went  abroad  last  summer  to 
study  the  so-called  Voice  of  America 
program,  to  seek  consideration  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress  of  Calendar  No. 
602.  House  bill  3342.  the  so-called  Mundt 
bill.  After  conferring  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  steering  committee,  it  seemed 
wise — and  I  agreed — that  we  should  not 
bring  up  matters  at  this  session  other 
than  those  for  which  the  President  called 
the  session.  Furthermore,  our  commit- 
tee that  went  abroad  this  sxmimer  felt 
there  were  certain  amendments  which 
properly  should  be  made  to  the  so-called 
Mundt  bill  before  it  is  brought  up  for 
action  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Calendar  602,  which  is  House  bill 
3342.  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  more  eflfec- 
tlvely  to  carry  on  its  foreign  relations  by 
means  of  promotion  of  the  Interchange 
of  persons,  knowledge,  and  skills  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  and  by  means  of 
public  dissemination  abroad  of  informa- 
tion about  the  United  States,  its  people, 
and  its  policies"  be  recommitted  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  further 
amendment  before  being  reported  to  the 
Senate  for  final  action. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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AWARD  TO  BERNARD  M.  BAHUCH  BT 
WOODROW  WILSON  FOUNDATION  (8. 
DOC.  NO.  110) 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
10th  of  November  1947,  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Foimdation  held  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  at  which 
time  It  gave  to  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
an  award  for  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice. At  that  dinner  four  very  excellent 
speeches  were  made,  one  by  Mr.  Altschul, 
representing  the  board  of  directors,  one 
by  former  Senator  Warren  Austin,  one  by 
former  Secretary  Josephus  Daniels,  and 
one  by  Mr.  Baruch,  responding  to  the 
award.  I  think  those  addresses  are  of 
such  nature  that  the  Senate  would  be 
justified  in  ordering  that  they  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document.  Therefore  I 
request  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCB 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  jimior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Martin]  may  be  excused 
from  the  session  of  the  Senate  today.  He 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  consent  is  granted. 

THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I*Ir.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  by  John  T.  Fljmn  entitled  "The 
Hidden  Red  Ink  in  TVA's  Books,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Readers  Digest  for  Decem- 
ber 1947,  at  page  129.  Immediately 
after  this  article  was  published.  The 
Chattanooga  News  Free  Press  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  1947.  carried  an  editorial  entitled, 
"TVA  Says  *  Tain't  So!' "  which  I  also 
wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

It  Is  remarkable  how  active  those  who 
are  now  in  charge  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  become  about  the  time 
when  appropriations  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  to  be  considered.  I  hope  both 
the  article  and  the  editorial  will  be  con- 
sidered by  every  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE   HmOEN    BED   INK   IN   TVA'S   BOOKS 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

In  1916  war  raged  In  Europe.  To  Instire 
a  supply  of  nitrates.  Congress  voted  funds 
for  two  nitrate  plants  at  Muscle  Shoals  and 
a  dam  to  produce  hydroelectric  power  to 
run  the  plants.  The  dam.  finished  in  1925, 
became  a  Government  headache.  Finally  in 
1933  Senator  Geobce  Norsq  put  through  a 
bill  creating  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to  operate  the  plants  for  fertilizer  and  the 
dam  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  power. 

But  TVA  Is  no  longer  Just  a  plant  and  a 
dam.  There  are  28  dams  on  650  mUes  of 
rivers  nonnlng  through  7  States.  TVA  owns 
10  steam  plants;  has  built  villages,  parks, 
stores:  makes  fertilizer;  carries  on  forestry, 
agriculttiral.  and  recreational  operations. 
Moreover,  it  Is  now  proposed  to  establish  as 
many  as  9  more  TV  As  all  over  the  country 
for  the  Missotin,  Coltunbia,  Arkansas,  and 
other  valleys. 


I  strongly  advocated  TVA.  But  In  the 
Interest  of  TVA  and  the  country  I  think 
TVA's  financial  picture  should  be  set  straight. 

Its  managers  have  made  extravagant 
claims.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  Its  first  chair- 
man, told  Congress  In  1934:  "After  a  pre- 
liminary period  .  .  .  this  program  will 
be  amortized  In  25  years."  David  LlUenthal, 
its  next  chairman,  said  In  1944 : 

•Even  If  the  total  Investment  In  power. 
navigation,  and  flood  control— the  entire 
$700,000,000 — were  charged  egalnst  power, 
revenues  would  pay  the  entire  cost  In  less 
than  60  years." 

It  cost  seven  htmdred  and  sUty-two  mU- 
Uon  to  build  TVA.  The  Government  bor- 
rowed and  put  up  the  money  and  pays  Inter- 
est on  It.  In  addition  the  plant  mxizt  be 
operated.  The  operation  costs  over  14  years 
up  to  June  1946,  Including  the  Interest  paid 
by  the  Government,  were  three  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  mUUon.  The  revenues  were  two 
hundred  and  nine  million.  Thus  there  was 
actually  a  deficit  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
minion. 

But  TVA  has  a  different  figtire.  It  arrives 
at  It  by  leaving  out  of  Its  accounts  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  million  paid  by 
the  Government  as  Interest  on  the  loans. 

TVA  carries  on  many  activities.  Power 
production  Is  only  one  of  them.  The  figures 
given  above  are  for  the  entire  program,  in- 
cluding power.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  power 
ente-TDrise  alone.  TVA  Insists  It  Is  selling 
power  cheaper  than  the  private  companies 
and  doing  so  at  a  profit.    Let  us  see. 

The  total  Investment  in  TVA  power — using 
TVA's  own  accoimtlng  assumptions — Is  four 
hundred  and  sixty-two  millions.  AU  of  this 
was  borrowed  by  the  Government.  A  TVA 
propaganda  book  claims  that  "the  total  net 
profit  from  power  since  the  beginning  in  1933 
to  June  30,  1944,"  was  $38,000,000.  But,  alas, 
this  left  out  the  fact  that  $53,000,000  was 
paid  by  the  Gcvemment  as  Interest  on  the 
money  borrowed  to  build  the  power  plants. 
Hence,  a  power  deficit  of  fifteen  million. 

TVA,  of  course,  will  never  accept  these  flg- 
tires.  If  one  questions  Its  accounts  It  replies: 
"Go  to  our  reports.  It  Is  all  there,  verifisd 
by  a  firm  of  Independent  accountants."  But 
It  Is  not  all  there.  Nowhere  can  you  find  any 
record  of  the  Interest  charges  paid  by  the 
Government.  The  firm  of  accountants  It 
cites  took  particular  pains  to  point  this  out, 
saying:  "The  net  results  stated  for  this  pro- 
gram do  not  Include  any  charge  for  Interest." 
And  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the 
United  States  In  an  official  report  expressly 
calls  attention  to  this  same  failure  and  wants 
It  corrected. 

The  Government  has  financed  hundreds  of 
housing  projects.  There  Is  a  loss  of  over  $4,- 
000,000  a  year  on  these.  But  the  projects 
faithfully  record  their  interest  costs.  If,  fol- 
lowing TVA.  they  Ignored  this  Item,  they 
could  boast  of  a  profit  of  fourteen  million  a 
year. 

On  the  Government-flnanced  BonnevUle 
Dam  project  the  Treasury  charges  2',^  per- 
cent Interest.  Why  not  on  TVA's  power  debt? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  TVA's  debt  for  Its  power 
investment  alone  Is  split  Into  two  classes. 
There  Is  a  small  one  of  fifty-eight  million 
and  a  large  one  of  four  hundred  and  four 
million.  The  Government  holds  both.  TVA 
does  pay  1  percent  on  the  small  one  but 
nothing  on  the  big  one.  Why  Is  the  Interest 
on  the  small  debt — however  Inadequate — a 
proper  cost  item  while  the  Interest  on  the 
big  one  Is  suppressed  In  its  accounts? 

If  TVA  were  a  private  corporation  the  law 
would  require  It  to  state  Its  debt  and  Interest 
payments  with  exactitude.  TVA  ignores  this. 
Each  year  it  reports  Its  revenues  and  Its  ex- 
penses (without  Interest).  It  calls  the  dif- 
ference "net  Income."  This  Is  Inexcusable  in 
any  case  It  is  doubly  so  In  TVA,  which 
started  out  as  a  "scientific   yardstick''  to 


publlc-utUlty  ratea.  But  a  yardstick 
must  contain  all  S6  inches.  The  Interest 
costs  actually  amount  to  more  than  a  third  of 
TVA's  annual  power  cost*.  What  tort  of 
yardstick  Is  It  which  leaves  out  a  whole  foott 

No  one  need  take  my  word  for  this.  The 
United  States  General  Accounting  Office  says: 

"Unless  all  costs  for  TVA's  power  opera- 
tions are  Included  In  Its  Income  statement 
•  •  •  it  cannot  be  conclusively  shown 
that  the  power  operations  are  self-support- 
ing." 

It  then  Insists  that  the  Interest  on  the 
Government  loans  must  be  Included  and  that 
the  proper  rate  is  2 '4  percent. 

The  TVA.  of  course,  greatly  Improved  Ita 
showing  during  the  war.  The  whole  Valley 
was  turned  Into  a  war  arsenal,  TVA  reve- 
nues doubled,  as  did  those  of  many  corpora- 
tions. However.  TVA  reports  its  war  record 
for  power  with  the  same  2-foot  yardstick.  It 
reports  "net  Income"  for  the  6  years  from 
1941  to  1946  IS  $72,0C0,000.  But  what  It  omlU 
Is  a  bill  for  RGT.OOO.OOO  of  Government  Inter- 
est on  the  power  debt. 

However,  these  years  do  show  a  net  power 
Income  even  when  Interest  Is  Included.  At 
least,  they  seem  to  do  so.  But  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  unwUIlng  to  say  so.  It 
points  In  Its  TVA  report  to  various  costs  left 
out.  one  alone  amounting  to  as  much  as 
$500,003  a  year,  and  concludes  the  "power 
rates  appear  to  produce  gross  revenues  in 
excess  of  costs  of  power  production,"  but 
"there  can  be  no  conslstenf  showing  of 
whether  TVA  Is  self-supporting  and  liquidat- 
ing unless  every  element  of  cost  Is  recorded 
on  Its  books  and  shown  in  Its  final  state- 
ment." 

The  TVA  Act  sajn  Its  power  project  must 
be  self-llquldatlng.  The  OAO  says  it  wUl 
never  be  until  Its  electric  rates  produce 
enough  to  liquidate  iU  debt.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Hotise  says  it 
should  Uqvildate  Its  debt  in  40  years.  Thla 
alone  would  mean  an  annual  minimum  pay- 
ment to  the  Government  of  $1 1 ,000.000.  Who 
should  pay  the  cost  of  the  power  plant  which 
produces  power  If  not  the  people  who  enjoy 
the  use  of  that  power  as  is  done  by  the  cus- 
tomers of  every  private  utility  in  the  land? 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  said 
the  books  do  not  tell  the  whole  story:  It  la 
not  all  there.  All  of  which  recalls  the  com- 
plaint of  Dr.  Arthur  Morgan,  first  TVA  chair- 
man, who  declared  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
Impartial  Investigation  of  the  "obscure 
financial  record  of  the  power  program." 

We  may  now  ask:  Is  TVA  selling  power  at 
less  than  it  costs?  What  should  power  costs 
include?  Obviously  the  following:  (1)  All 
operation  costs.  The  GAO  says  all  are  not 
Included.  (2)  State  ta::cs.  It  pays  some 
but  less  than  a  private  company  of  the  same 
size.  (3)  Federal  tsxes.  It  pays  none. 
Other  utilities  pay  large  stuns.  TVA  boasts 
that  other  utUltles  pay  only  a  part  of  their 
profits  In  taxes,  while  TVA  pays  all  Its  profits. 
But  It  has  no  profits.  (4)  Interest  on  the 
Government  power  dcht  to  build  TVA.  (5) 
LlqiUdatlon  of  the  debt  Incurred  to  btilld 
TVA. 

Actually,  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  TVA 
power  given  above  are  probably  much  too 
low.  They  are  based  on  certain  assumptions 
made  by  TVA  directors.  Upon  these  assump- 
tions I  have  put  the  debt  for  power  at 
$462,000,000.  I  bslleve,  however,  that  a  more 
rational  allocation  of  power  costs  would  put 
that  debt  at  not  less  than  $6(X),000,030. 

Many  of  the  great  dams  In  the  Tennessee 
River  and  tributaries  are  caUed  "multi-ptir« 
pose"  dams.  It  Is  claimed  they  were  buUt 
not  only  to  produce  hydroelectric  power  but 
to  control  navigation  and  fioods.  The  direc- 
tors of  TVA  have  declared  how  much  of  the 
structure  Is  for  power  and  how  much  tor 
navigation  and  flood  control.  But  no  one 
has  ever  oOclally  checked  this  allocation. 
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regional  areas  administered  by  dlrectcas  ap- 
pomted  by  the  President,  to  a  corporation 
cunningly  devised  to  accumulate  power  and 
to  elude  ofigre— loniil  authority.  We  will 
see  the  country  split  Into  a  few  great  re- 
gional provinces  run  by  corporate  provincial 
governors.  This  is  what  Mr.  UUenthal  calls 
"democracy  on  the  march."  I  think  it  Is 
democracy  In  retreat,  a  return  to  the  Eu- 
ropean system  of  centrally  controlled  pro- 
vincial governors.  With  TVA  as  a  bes^inning. 
the  advocates  of  regionalism  are  planning 
tmder  the  guise  of  flood,  navigation,  and 
forestry  control  and  other  excuses  to  blanket 
America  with  this  new  type  of  government 
which  represents  a  complete  revolution  in 
our  political  system. 

The  TVA  should  be  specifically  instructed 
by  Confess  that  it  is  not  a  provincial  gov- 
ernment agency  of  a  regional  province  but  a 
Government-owned  power  enterprise.  If  the 
people  of  the  United  States  want  to  adopt 
the  regional  form  of  government,  they  should 
do  so^but  only  after  full  discussion  and  a 
formal  decision.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
prsMBted  to  them  suddenly  as  an  accom- 
pUabed  fact. 


(Prom  the  ChatUnooga  News-Pree  Press 
of  December  2.  1947] 

TVS  SATB  "'TAIN  T  80" 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  "answer- 
to  the  spectnc  charges  of  fin  uncial  trickery  in 
John  T.  Flynp's  Reader's  Digest  article.  The 
Hidden  Red  Ink  In  the  TVA's  Books.  Is  no 
answer  at  all.  but  a  Jumble  of  quibbling  and 
att?mpt  to  discredit  Mr.  Plynn  that  bolls 
down  to  the  debating  technique  of  a  hurd- 
pressed  little  boy  who  yells  at  his  adversary 
"Taint  sol  Tslnt  sol  and  besides,  you  are 
Jtist  sn  old  meanler* 

Mr.  Flynn  charged  that  the  TVA  which  was 
set  up  as  a  scientific  yardsiidk  to  measure 
public-utility  rates  (remember?),  is  really  no 
more  than  a  2-foot  )-ardstlck  because  It  dees 
not  pay  Interest  on  the  money  borrowed  by 
the  Government  to  build  the  TVA's  power- 
producing  facilities,  and  this  interest,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Flynn,  amounts  to  more  than 
one-third  of  the  TVA's  annual  power  costs. 
Giving  facts  and  figures.  Mr.  Flynn  stated 
that  for  the  period  1933-44.  for  which  the 
TV.\  claimed  a  net  profit  of  $38,000,000.  there 
was  actually  a  deficit  of  tlS.OOO.OOO  because 
the  Government  had  to  pay  $53,000,000  Inter- 
est on  the  money  borrcared  to  build  the 
power  plants.  And  the  total  deficit  to  June 
1946,  Including  Interest  on  all  the  $762.- 
000,000  that  the  TVA  cost,  he  said,  was 
$130,000,000. 

Mr.  Flynn  tttidpated  the  TVA'S  denial, 
but  met  It  In  advance  with  authoritative 
support  of  his  statements,  as  follows: 

"TVA.  of  course,  will  never  accept  these 
figures.  If  one  questions  Its  accounts  It  re- 
plies: *Oo  to  our  reports.  It  Is  all  there,  veri- 
fied by  a  firm  of  Independent  accountants.' 
But  It  Is  not  all  there.  Nowhere  can  you 
find  any  record  of  the  Interest  charges  paid 
by  the  Government.  The  firm  of  account- 
ants It  cites  took  particular  poins  to  point 
this  out.  saying:  -The  net  results  stated  for 
this  program  do  not  include  any  charge  for 
interest.'  And  the  General  Accounting 
Office  of  the  United  States  In  an  official  re- 
port expressly  calls  attention  to  this  same 
failxire  and  vi-ants  it  corrected." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  TVA  does  pay 
some  interest.  The  TVA  power  Investment 
debt,  according  to  Mr.  Fiynn,  Is  £plit  Into 
two  claases.  There  Is  a  small  one  of  $58.- 
000.000  and  a  large  one  of  $404,000,000.  The 
Government  holds  both.  TVA  does  pay  1 
percent  on  the  small  one  btrt  nothing  on  the 
big  one.  Why  is  the  Interest  on  the  small 
debt — however  Inadequate — a  proper  cost 
Item  while  the  Interest  on  the  big  one  is  stip- 
pressed  In  Its  accoimts?** 

The  author  pointed  out  that  Government- 
financed  housing  projects,  which  show  a  loss 
of  more  than  $4.000.0CO  a  year.  coiUd  boast 


a  profit  of  $14,000,000  a  year  If.  Uke  the  TVA. 
they  akipped  their  interest  charges.  But 
they  pay  2'^  percent  interest.  The  Govern- 
ment-financed Bonnerille  Dam  project  also 
is  charged  2'/^  percent.  Why.  asks  Mr.  Flynn. 
not  the  TVA  also? 

In  Its  denial  of  the  facts  and  figures  cited 
In  Mr.  Flynn's  article,  the  TVA  lamely  says: 
"His  financial  and  accounting  proposals  are 
Incorrect,  unsound,  and  carelessly  advanced: 
they  would  likewise  be  destructive  by  con- 
verting the  TVA  Into  an  unmanageable 
utility  financed  so  grotesquely  as  to  make 
Samuel  Insull's  technique  of  milking  the 
electric  consumer  a  high  point  in  public 
virtue." 

Stripped  of  the  verbiage  about  Insun  and 
alleged  grotesque  financing,  this  statement 
practically  amotmts  to  an  admission  that  the 
TVA  could  not  meet  the  costs  of  producing 
electricity  and  sell  it  at  rates  lower  than 
those  charged  by  private  utilities.  This  is 
what  a  great  many  people  have  been  suspect- 
ing all  along.  After  all.  private  companies 
ccu'.d  sell  at  much  lower  rates  if  they  didn't 
have  to  pay  any  Federal  taxes  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  millions  of  dollars  building 
power  plants  for  them  and  didn't  ever,  re- 
quire them  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt. 

The  TVA  answer  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
Mr.  Flynn's  proposals  for  making  the  TVA 
honest  "have  been  persistently  advocated  by 
organizations  and  interests — Edison  Electric 
Institute.  National  Association  of  Electric 
Ccmpanies.  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. National  Reclamation  Association, 
Middle  West  Corp..  among  others — which 
would  like  to  see  TVA  destroyed  and  which, 
unlike  Mr.  Flynn.  tnake  no  unctuous  denials 
of  their  intent  to  destroy." 

This  impUed  charge  that  Mr.  Flynn  U  a 
tool  of  the  power  Interests  is  similar  to  the 
Communist  technique  of  crying  "Fascist"  at 
everyone  who  disagrees  with  the  party  line. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Flynn's  reputation  as  a 
Journalist  of  integrity  and  ability  Is  suf- 
ficient to  withstand  this  smear  attempt. 
And  the  record  shows  that  he  has  long  been 
a  suRJorter  of  the  TVA.  He  simply  dug  cut 
some  facts  about  the  TVA.  and  the  TVA  does 
not  want  these  facts  discussed. 

So  the  TVA  says.  "Taln't  so!  And  besides, 
you're  Jtist  a  tool  of  the  mean  old  Power 
Trust.' 

But  this  answer  is  not  enough.  Since  the 
TVA  was  built  with  the  people's  money  and 
has  been  subsidized  since  with  the  people's 
money  while  it  has  been  engaged  in  selling 
its  patrons  on  socialism,  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  truth  about  the  TVA's 
finances.  And  we  have  an  Idea  Congress  Is 
going  to  find  out  what  the  truth  Is.  let  the 
people  know  about  it  and  also  do  something 
about  it. 

The  TVA  also  has  an  Idea  this  la  liable  to 
happen,  and  how  they  dread  It.  That  Is  why 
the  TVA  crowd  3rells  so  loudly  when  soms- 
one — like  Mr.  Flynn,  for  example — steps  on 
those  very  delicate  toes. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S     EVERGLADES    PARK 
DEDICATION  SPEECH 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  President's 
Everglades  Park  dedication  speech,  delivered 
at  Everglades.  Pla..  on  December  «,  ifl47. 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.  | 

SSfATOR    PEPPER'S    ADDRESS    AT    THE 
DEDICATION  OP  EVERGLADES  PARK 

(Mr.  PKPPEB  aiked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recosd  the  address  de- 
livered by  him  on  December  6.  1047.  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Everglades  Park.  Everglades, 
Fla..  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THK    DISPLACED     PERSONS     PROBLEU— 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  SMITH 

(Mr.  SMITH  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recohd  an  address  on 
"Di^laced  Persons  in  Europe."  delivered  by 
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him  December  7,  1947,  at  Calvary  Church. 
New  York  City,  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. ] 

PATENTS   AND   PROGRESS— ADDRESS  BT 
SENATOR  WILEY 

(Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on 
Patents  and  Progress,  delivered  by  him 
before  the  Patent  and  Research  Section  of 
the  Congress  of  Industry  held  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  In  New 
York.  December  5,  1947,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.) 

REPORT    TO    THE    PEOPLE:    PART    HI— 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  CDANIEL 

(Mr.  CDANIEL  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rscoao  his  third  report 
to  the  people,  broadcast  from  Station  WOAI 
in  San  Antonio.  Tex..  September  18,  1947, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.  ] 

AID  TO  EUROPE— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
O'CONOR 

(Mr.  O'CONOR  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  Eutj^ct  of  aid  to  Eurorie,  de- 
livered by  him  in  Baltimore,  Md..  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  1947,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

CCNTEOL  OP  UVING  COSTS— EDITOIUAL 
PROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 

[Mr.  O'CONOR  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "No  Miracle  in  Sight."  published  in 
th3  Baltimore  Sun  of  Sur.day,  December  7, 
1947,  which  appears  In  the  Appendix.] 

LABOR  AND  INFORMED  PUBLIC  OPINION- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GREEN 

(Mr.  TYDINGS  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  an  address  en- 
titled "Laoor  and  Informed  Public  Opiailon," 
delivered  by  Ssnator  Green  at  the  tenth  en- 
nual  convention  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
IndiKtrtal  Union  Council.  CIO,  December  7, 
1947,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADMINISTRA-nCN  OP  THE  EldPLOYifENT 
ACT— ARITCLE  BY  SENATOR  FLANDEHS 

(Mr.  MYER3  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  at  tide  entitled 
"Administering  the  Employment  Act — the 
First  Year."  written  by  Senator  Flanders  and 
published  in  the  autiman  1947  edition  of  Pub- 
lic Administration  Review,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

HOUSING  PROBLEMS  IN  PITTSBURGH  AND 
ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  EiECORO  a  letter  addressed 
to  Representative  Ralph  Gai^ible.  by  Har- 
baugh  MU.'er,  chairman.  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Federation  of  Social  Agencies  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  County,  relating  to  the 
housing-  problems  in  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
gheny County,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.) 

WORLD   TRADE— ADDRESS   BY   JAMES    A. 
PARLEY 

[Mr.  CONNALLY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on 
World  Trade,  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Far- 
ley, which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

THE  AMERICAN  RAILROADS— AR^nCLE  BY 
MRS.  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 

(Mr.  HOEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Eecopj)  an  article  entitled 
"United  States  Railroads,"  written  by  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  published  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  of  December  2.  1947, 
which  appears  In  the  Appendix.] 

CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND— ADDRESS  BY 
SIR  WILLIAM  Y.  DARLING 

[Mr.  HAWKES  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoso  a  radio  ad- 


dress regarding  conditions  in  England  de- 
livered by  Sir  William  Y.  Darling,  a  Member 
of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  vice 
president  of  the  Society  of  Individualists, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

DO  CONTROLS  MEAN  A  POLICE  STATE- 
DISCUSSION  ON  THE  AMERICAN  FOBUM 
OP  THE  AIR 

(Mr.  SPARKMAN  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  transcript 
of  a  discussion  entitled  "Do  Controls  Mean 
a  Police  State?",  conducted  on  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  on  December  2.  1947.  and 
participated  in  by  Senators  Cain,  Spakkhan , 
and  Myess  and  Representative  Brown  of 
Ohio,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

THE  ROLE  OP  EDUCATION  IN  OUR  DE- 
MOCRACY—ADDRESS BY  RALPH  B. 
ADAMS 

(Mr.  SPARKMAN  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rscors  an  address  en- 
titled "The  Role  of  Education  in  Our  De- 
mocracy." delivered  by  Ralph  E.  Adams,  act- 
ing president  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
before  the  Alabama  Association  of  Circuit 
Judges  on  August  a.  1947,  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

MY  FAITH— ARTICLE   BY  ROBERT  Q. 
SPROUL 

(Mr.  LAIiGER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"My  Faith,"  v?ritten  by  Robert  G.  SprotU, 
president  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
published  in  the  American  Veckly  for  De- 
cember 7,  1947,  which  appears  in  the  Appen- 
dix) « 

PLACE  OF  TRADE-UNIONS  IN  A 
DEMOCRACY 

[Mr.  KILGORE  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  prize-win- 
ning composition  entitled  "What  Is  the  Place 
of  Trade-Unions  in  Our  Democratic  Way  of 
Life?"  written  by  John  Dean,  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va..  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

ADMISSION  OP  DISPLACED  PERSONS- 
EDITORIAL  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DIS- 
PATCH 

(Mr.  KILGORE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "We  Need  the  DP's."  published  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  November  28,  1947, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

CALL  OP   THE   ROLL 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

Hawkes 

O'Conor 

Ba-Kley 

Hayden 

CDanlel 

Brewster 

Hxi^enlooper 

OMahoney 

Bricfecr 

Hilt 

Overton 

Bridges 

Hoey 

Reed 

Broolu 

Ives 

Bevercomb 

Back 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Robertson.  Va. 

Buskfleld 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Robertson,  Wyo 

Butler 

Kem 

Russell 

Byrd 

Kilgore 

Smith 

Cain 

Knowiand 

Sparkman 

Capper 

Langer 

Stennis 

Chavez 

Lodge 

Stewart 

Connally 

Lucas 

Taylor 

Caoper 

McCarthy 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Cordon 

McClellan 

Thye 

Donnell 

McParland 

Tobey 

Downey 

McGrath 

Tydings 

Ecton 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Eilender 

Magnuson 

Watkina 

Ferguson 

Maione 

Wherry 

Flanders 

MlUikin 

White 

George 

Moors 

Wiley 

Green 

Morse 

Williams 

Oumey 

liurray 

Wll*m 

Hauh 

Mysn 

Young 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Bald- 
win] is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Ball]  Is  absent  because  of  official  busi- 
ness in  his  State. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Capb- 
HART],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
DwoRSHAKl.  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Saltonstaix]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jbh- 
ner]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  E*ennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martini  is  alisent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland]  Ls  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  f  Mr. 
Maybank]  and  the  Sanalor  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  McMahoh]  aire  absent  on 
public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland!  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
McCarranI,  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Pepper]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wagnes],  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Thomas],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  UmsteaoI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ives 
In  the  chair).  6eventy-e:ght  Senators 
having  answered  to  their  names,  a  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  Chair  reminds  the  Senate  that  It  Is 
In  executive  session,  having  recessed  in 
executive  session  Isist  Thursday. 

INTER-AMERTCAN   TREATY   OP 
RECIPROCAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Mr.  President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Execu- 
tive II.  which  Ls  the  so-called  Rio  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  treaty.  Executive  n 
(80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  the  Inter-Ameri- 
ean  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
formulated  at  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ference for  the  Maintenance  of  Conti- 
nental Peace  and  Security,  and  signed 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Br3.zll.  on  September 
2,  1947,  which  was  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1947.  at  pages  11015  and  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
Is  no  objection,  the  second  reading  of  the 
treaty  will  be  dispensed  with.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr  President.  I 
am  confident  that  the  values  of  this 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance— called,  for  short,  the  Rio 
treaty — are  so  clear  and  so  universally 
acclaimed  throughout  the  United  States 
and  all  the  Americas  that  I  can  be  brief 
in  presenting  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  its  behalf. 

We  have  reknit  the  eflfective  solidarity 
of  North,  Central,  and  South  America 
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acainct  all  acvresaors.  iorclg  \  and  do- 
mcctic  We  have  sealed  a  I  ew  World 
pact  of  peace  which  posse:  ses  teeth. 
We  have  translated  pan-American  soli- 
darity from  an  Ideal  into  a  n  allty.  We 
liaTe  put  the  great  wartin  e  act  of 
ChBlNaltepec  Into  an  even  gre:  ter  peace- 
time contract  which  builds  lew  peace 
defenses  for  ourselves  and  fo;  our  good 
neighbors.  With  scrupulous  -egs.rd  for 
the  United  Nations — actin  ;  strictly 
within  articles  51.  53.  53.  and  54  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter — we  lave  dcm- 
rated  how  like-minded,  pcjace-lovlng 

can  make 
so-called  regional  arrangemekts  which 
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build  peace  and  security  for 
aad  for  the  world,  regardless 


sion  in  higher  UN  councils.    Ifils  is  sun- 
light in  a  dark  world. 

Upon  the  return  of  SecretaH  of  State 
Marshall  from  the  Rio  Coiference — 
wbere  the  Senator  from  lexas,  Mr. 
Connally.  Representative  Bl  wm.  Am 
b«s5adors  Austin  and  Pawle;  .  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  were  priv- 
ileged to  serve  as  his  coUeigues — the 
Seerctary  made  this  slgnific)Lnt  state- 
ment: 

overstatement  to 
and  co- 

lin^ew  to 

polnta  of 

unanimous 

a  the  most 

tnterna- 

hostillties. 

nations 

the  peace 

an  be  done 

without 

prop- 

( ther  efforta 

rhla— 


hemselves 
of  confu- 


1  do-  not  tbtnk  It  U  an 
«^  that  tills  demonstmtlon  of  t^ust 
opvaiton.  this  evidence  of  a  ' 
MtlMt  Um  many  raried  natlonil 
ontar  to  maJt*  poasible  a 
for  tb«  food  of  all. 
tb«  moat  atlmulat^g 
tional  cction  vlnce  the  doae  o4 
Thm  raaulu  denoonatrate  that 
•f*  atneerely  desirous  of  promoting 
and  well-being  of  th«  world,  it 
without    frustrating    delays     i 
mtKh  of  the  confuting  and  dlstifrblng 
■ganda  that  has  attended  our 
of  th«  paat  a  yeara.     •     •     • 

Says  the  Secretary — 

la  on*  conatructlT*  intematlon  tl  develcp- 
ment  In  a  world  sadly  in  ne|d  of  such 
iBcouragement. 

Mr.  President.  I  heartily  Agree  with 
that  evaluation.  This  simple  ( ompact  of 
the  American  Republics,  im;  ilementing 
the  objectives  and  the  autho  Ity  of  the 
United  Nations,  is  welcome  ai  id  encour- 
aging refreshment  In  a  contentious 
world  which  otherwise  is  fin  ling  peace 
almost  as  perilous  as  war.  It  i  •  a  pattern 
of  reciprocal  good  will.  It  is  the  finest 
fiower  that  has  yet  stemmed  from  the 
peace  hopes  planted  In  the  I  nited  Na- 
tions Charter  at  the  OoMen  Gate. 
Withal,  it  Is  new  and  rugi  ed  armor 
against  anti-Araerican  aggres  dons. 

That  Is  not  all.  This  treaty  is  faithful 
to  the  best  of  American  and  ir  ter-Amer- 
Ican  traditions.  It  is  the  engthened 
tiiadow  of  our  own  Monroe  Doctrine- 
one  of  the  greatest  moral  \  ronounce> 
ments  in  two  centuries.  It  is  dually  the 
lengthened  shadow  ol  Simcn  Bohvar, 
who.  as  early  as  1826.  was  naklns  the 
first  cooperative  effort  to  tm  te  the  in- 
terests of  the  Americas  in  con  mon  bond. 
American  statesmen  of  many  lands  con- 
tributed to  the  evohition  of  this  ideal 
•crosi  the  years.  The  Pan  American 
Union  was  formally  organizc<  in  1890  to 
administer  these  aspuratiors.  There 
foUoved  a  long  series  of  csnsultative 
pacts  which  strengthened  in  emational 
law  aad  built  toward  fratem  I  partner- 
ship In  our  mutual  respon&Bilities  for 


Intercontinental  peace.  These  culmi- 
nated during  World  War  n.  when  all 
these  American  Republics  made  common 
cause  at  Chapultepec  and  promised  to 
perpetuate  this  effective  solidarity  there- 
after. Then  came  San  Francisco,  where 
there  could  have  been  no  charter  with- 
out the  chapter  on  "regional  arrange- 
ments." Then  came  Rio.  And  here  be- 
fore you.  Senators,  is  the  vital  net  result. 

When  this  treaty  Is  ratified,  peace  and 
Justice  and  security  will  be  on  far  firm- 
er foundations  in  our  western  world,  re- 
gardless of  the  obstacles  which  plague 
them  elsewhere.  Nothing  that  we  have 
done  is  aimed  at  any  other  enemies  than 
war  and  aggression  and  injustice,  the 
three  deadly  foes  of  civilized  mankind. 
If  there  should  be  those  who  suspect  us 
of  ulterior  motives,  they  will  merely  con- 
fess their  own.  Nothing  we  do  here  sub- 
tracts one  word  from  our  over-all  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  United  Nations,  to 
which  we  renew  our  allegiance  in  a  spe- 
cial, categorical  pledge.  Thus  we  fidve 
the  greatest  possible  encouragement  and 
aid  and  strength  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  we  set  them  an  example  worthy  of 
high  emulation. 

Mr.  Piesldent.  I  have  constructed  the 
followinc  sentence  from  literal  phrases 
taken  out  of  the  text  of  the  treaty.  Be- 
cause it  is  literal  it  is  authentic.  This 
is  it: 

The  ^dherican  Republics,  reiterating 
their  will  to  remain  united,  pledge  them- 
selves to  consolidate  and  strengthen 
their  fnendship  and  good  neighborll- 
ness:  To  submit  every  controversy  which 
may  arise  between  them  to  peaceful  set- 
tlement: But  in  case  of  armed  attack 
from  within  or  without  the  hemisphere, 
to  preveit  or  repel  aggressions  against 
any  of  them  through  effective  reciprocal 
assistance. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  these  commit- 
ments in  detaH  so  that  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding. 

First,  the  fundamental  obligation  of  all 
the  American  states  which  ratify  the 
treaty  is  the  unqualified  agreement  that 
"an  armed  attack  by  any  state  against 
an  American  state  shall  be  considered  as 
an  attack  against  all  of  them."  Supple- 
menting this  basic  pledge,  amy  fact  or 
situation  that  might  endanger  the  peace 
of  Ameri:a,  whether  an  armed  attack  or 
not,  is  recognized  as  a  common  menace. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  eloquent 
that  could  happen  at  this  particular  un- 
happy moment  in  world  affairs  than  that 
the  Senate  should  this  afternoon  prompt- 
ly give  its  unanimous  consent  to  a  con- 
tract of  that  character. 

Second,  for  purposes  of  special  identifi- 
cation and  emphasis,  an  intercontinental 
security  zone  is  created.  It  is  drawn 
upon  the  map — where  he  who  runs  may 
read.  It  is  visual  in  its  admonitory  elo- 
quence. It  has  continental  form  and 
shape  and  substance.  The  continental 
region  runs  from  pole  to  pole.  In  the 
first  insUince,  it  is  a  gigantic,  irregular 
ellipse,  a  great  oval,  encompassing  North. 
Central,  and  South  America  and  their 
surrounding  seas  and  contiguous  lands. 
Some  American  island  territory,  like 
Hawaii,  for  example,  is  geographically 
outside  this  contiguous  continental  re- 
gion as  thus  mapped:  but  all  American 


territory,  whether  physically  within  the 
continental  ellipse  or  not,  is  declared  by 
article  HI,  section  m,  of  the  treaty  to  be 
inside  the  area  which  is  to  be  given  spe- 
cial protections.  All  the  territory  of  any 
American  state,  wherever  it  may  be.  Is 
in  the  area  of  special  protections.  It  is 
In  the  security  zone. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  these 
identifications.  I  read  the  following  list 
of  island  territory  outside  the  continental 
zone  which,  according  to  the  State  De- 
partment, is  definitely,  specifically,  and 
unequivocally  included  within  the  zone 
of  special  protections:  Hawaii,  Midway, 
Wake.  Johnston,  Palmyra,  Kingman 
Reef.  Howland,  Baker,  Jarvls.  American 
Samoa,  and  Guam.  All  islands  east  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-first  west  lon- 
gitude in  the  Samoan  group  are  included, 
plus  Swains  Islands,  which  are  just  off 
the  Samoan  group.  There  are  also  In- 
cluded a  few  minor  islands,  such  as 
Canton  and  Enderbury. 

Some  territory  of  non-treaty  states — 
like  Canada  and  Greenland — is  also  In- 
cluded in  this  area  where  an  armed  at- 
tack would  be  of  intimate  and  Immediate 
hazard  to  the  Americas. 

Third,  an  armed  attack  within  this 
special  area,  as  defined  in  article  m,  sec- 
tion m.  will  immediately  alert  all  of  the 
signatory  American  states.  Each  is 
pledged  to  "assist  in  meeting  the  attack." 
Each  will  forthwith  decide  upon  its  own 
immediate  action  in  fulfillment  of  this 
pledge  and  "in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  continental  solidarity"  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  summary  self- 
defense,  both  individual  and  collective, 
specifically  authorized  by  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  This  immediate 
action  will  be  followed  by  prompt  con- 
sultation to  determine  upon  collective 
plans  for  collective  action.  These  plans 
are  listed.  They  are  the  same  as  the 
sanctions  in  the  UN  Charter.  They  may 
comprise  the  recall  of  chiefs  of  diplo- 
matic missions,  the  breaking  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  the  breaking  of  consular 
relations,  complete  or  partial  interrup- 
tion of  economic  relations,  susjiension  of 
all  types  of  communication,  and  the  col- 
lective use  of  armed  forces.  In  all  but 
the  latter,  namely,  the  use  of  armed 
force— over  which  each  signatory  state 
retains  complete  and  absolute  option  and 
self  control— all  treaty  states  will  be 
bound  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  There  Is  no 
paralyzing  veto  upon  any  of  these  peace- 
ful sanctions.  One  recalcitrant,  one  non- 
cooperator.  cannot  nullify  the  loyalties  of 
the  others.  It  cannot  even  stop  the 
others  from  using  collective  force.  We 
are  building  upon  mutual  trust.  This  is 
a  true  partnership  which  represents  the 
greatest  advance  ever  made  in  the  busi- 
ness of  collective  peace.  These  two  co- 
ordinated continents  thus  will  offer  no 
hospitality  to  alien  aggressors  who,  fol- 
lowing the  usual  pattern,  might  seek  to 
"divide  and  conquer." 

Fourth,  these  treaty  obligations  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  what  happens  in 
the  special  rone.  The  framers  of  this 
treaty  took  the  broader  view,  consistent 
with  bitter  history  and  repeated  experi- 
ence, that  an  aggression  far  beyond  our 
region — even  on  other  continents — may 
potentially    threaten    our    own    peace. 
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They  meant  what  they  said  In  that  origi- 
nal commitment  about  being  "all  for  one 
and  one  for  all."  They  said  that  "if  the 
inviolability  or  the  integrity  or  the  sov- 
ereignty or  the  Independence  of  any 
American  state  should  be  affected  by  an 
aggression,  or  by  an  intra-continental  or 
extra -continental  conflict,  or  by  any 
other  fact  or  situation  that  might  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  America."  they  will  con- 
sult immediately  In  respect  to  common 
action.  This  Is  all-inclusive.  I  may  say, 
it.  passing,  that  the  United  States  dele- 
gation was  particularly  earnest  in  urging 
this  idea  that  crimes  aerainst  peace  and 
justice  cannot  be  confined  within  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes. 

B3fore  proceeding  to  the  fifth  point  let 
me  sum  up  these  third  and  fourth  points 
very  simply.  The  Republics  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America  have  made 
a  hard  and  fast  agreement  with  each 
other  that  an  attack  upon  one  is  an  at- 
tack upon  all.  When  the  attack  comes 
home  to  us  within  our  security  zone  they 
pledge  immediate  and  effective  action  on 
their  own  responsibilities,  followed  by 
immediate  consultation  for  coordinated 
defense.  If  the  attack,  or  any  sort  of 
threat.  Is  outside  our  security  zone,  they 
pledge  immediate  consultation  looking 
toward  "common  defense  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  and  sectulty  of  the 
continent." 

I  should  also  say  at  this  point  that  it 
Is.  of  course,  required  that  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  will  im- 
mediately be  notified  of  all  such  develop- 
ments; and  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  "re- 
gional arrangement"  will  cease  when- 
ever— but  not  until — ^"Mihe  Security  Coun- 
cil has  taken  the  necessary  measures  to 
maintain- international  peace  and  secu- 
rity" as  spelled  out  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  fifth  and  Ia.st  point  is  that  this 
treaty  puts  special  emphasis  upon  keep- 
ing the  peace  within  our  own  continental 
boundaries.  With  particular  regard  to 
Intra-American  border  disputes,  for  ex- 
ample, the  pan-American  consultation 
will  immediately  call  upon  the  contend- 
ing states  to  suspend  hostilities,  restore 
the  "statas  quo  ante  bellum" — the  pre- 
war status — and  proceed  to  settlement  by 
peaceful  means.  Refusal  to  adopt  these 
pacific  actions  will  largely  determine  who 
shall  be  branded  as  the  aggressor  and 
who  thus  must  take  the  consequences 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  for 
joint  action. 

In  general  summary,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  testify  that  all  these  agreements 
were  hammered  out  in  full,  free  debate. 
At  times  there  was  vigorous  argument — 
but  always  among  friends.  The  ultimate 
and  manifest  enthusiasm  which  greeted 
the  finished  treaty  is  the  more  eloquent 
and  the  more  reliable  because  it  thus 
flowed  from  a  free  meeting  of  minds. 
What  we  have  put  on  paper  is  important 
But  far  more  important  is  the  spiritual 
unity  which  thus  makes  common  cause 
in  answer  to  the  dearest  prayers  of  hu- 
mankind. Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  a  more  important  document  in 
the  life  of  the  New  World. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  all  these  pledges 
are  exclusively  peace  pledges  until  ag- 
gression breaks  the  peace.    There  is  not 
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a  syllable  of  conquest  In  the  entire  doc- 
ument. At  all  times  it  recognizes — and  I 
quote  from  the  treaty— that  "peace  is 
foimded  on  justice  and  moral  order  and, 
consequently,  on  the  international  recog- 
nition and  protection  of  human  rights 
and  freedoms,  on  the  indispensable  well- 
being  of  the  people,  and  on  the  effective- 
ness of  democracy  for  the  international 
realization  of  justice  and  security."  At 
all  times  It  is  a  supplement  and  not  a 
substitute  for  the  United  Nations,  and 
is  in  faithful  gear  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  It  is  good  for  iis.  It  is 
good  for  oiur  neighbors.  It  is  good  for  the 
world. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  such  a 
treaty  is  cheerful,  encouraging,  and 
happy  news  in  a  war-weary  world  which 
is  groping,  amid  constant  and  multiple 
alarms,  toward  the  hopes  by  which  men 
live.  I  submit  that  It  is  a  vital,  forward 
step  in  further  cementing  those  inter- 
American  friendships  and  freedoms 
which  are  our  unique  and  special  bene- 
diction. I  submit  that  this  is  a  particu- 
larly eloquent  and  significant  moment  to 
demonstrate  the  solidarity  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, wherein  an  attack  upon  one  be- 
comes an  attack  upon  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  disagreement  In  our  own  coun- 
try regarding  this  matter:  I  have  found 
no  disagreement  among  my  colleagues; 
but  I  want  it  to  be  fully  and  faithfully 
presented.  Before  we  move  into  a  ques- 
tion hour,  I  wonder  if  I  might  not  yield 
the  floor  to  my  able  colleague  from 
Texas,  who  was  one  of  the  participants 
in  writing  the  treaty,  and  when  he  has 
concluded  I  suggest  that  both  of  us  shall 
be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
any  Senators  may  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  VandenbeegI  has 
very  clearly  described  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  treaty  and  its  many  de- 
tails. For  over  a  hundred  years  aspi- 
rations among  the  republics  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  for  unity  and  solidarity 
have  animated  their  people.  From  time 
to  time  propossds  have  been  made  look- 
ing to  that  objective.  The  ambition  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  to  establish  methods  of  set- 
tling disputes  through  peaceful  means 
has  animated  many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
republics  of  the  Western  World.  At  a 
number  of  conferences  of  the  inter- 
American  system  resolutions  looking  to 
the  accomplishment  of  these  alms  have 
been  adopted. 

Pursuant  to  an  Invitation  extended  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Mexican 
States,  delegations  from  nations  com- 
posing the  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  met  in 
Mexico  City  on  February  21,  1945.  For- 
mer Senator  Warren  R.  Austin,  of  Ver- 
mont, now  the  United  States  representa- 
tive In  the  United  Nations,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  then  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
were  requested  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  attend  the  conference 
as  advisers  to  the  United  States  delega- 
tion, and  we  participated  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  conference.  As  a  result 
of  the  labors  of  the  conference,  there 


was  approved  on  March  6, 1945,  a  decla- 
ration which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Act  of  Chapultepec. 

The  declarations  of  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec. part  I.  paragraphs  3  and  the  fol- 
lowing, are  as  follows: 

Third.  That  every  attack  of  a  state  against 
the  Integrity  or  the  inviolability  of  terri- 
tory, or  against  the  sovereignty  or  political 
Independence  of  an  American  state,  shall, 
conformably  to  part  m  hereof  be  considered 
as  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  other 
states  which  sign  this  declaration.  In  any 
case  invasion  by  armed  forces  of  one  stata 
Into  the  territory  of  another  trespassing 
boundarlea  established  by  treaty  and  demar- 
ceted  in  accordance  therewith  shall  consti- 
tute an  act  of  aggrcalon. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States 
was  instrumental  in  having  that  clause 
inserted  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  be- 
cause of  the  disputes  which  were  bring- 
ing about  conflicts  between  the  nations. 
So  it  was  confined  to  u  clearly  demar- 
cated line  that  had  theretofore  been 
agreed  upon  or  determined  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

Fourth.  That  in  caae  acts  of  logrinilon 
occur  or  there  may  be  reasons  to  believe  that 
an  aggression  is  being  prepared  by  any  other 
state  against  the  integrity  and  inviolability 
of  territory,  or  against  the  sovereignty  or 
political  Independence  of  an  American  state. 
the  states  signatory  to  this  declaration  wUl 
consult  amoncst  themselves  In  order  to  agree 
upon  measures  It  may  be  advisable  to  take. 

This  treaty  invokes  the  principle  of 
consultation  of  all  the  nations  which  are 
parties  to  the  treaty — the  principle  of 
thoroughly  discussing  matters  and  try- 
ing to  agree  upon  a  Joint  means  of  re- 
pelling attacks.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  splendid  features  of  the  treaty. 

Fifth.  That  during  the  war,  and  until  the 
treaty  rcconuhended  In  part  II  hereof  la 
concluded,  the  sisnatorlee  of  this  declara- 
tion recognize  that  such  threats  and  acta 
of  aggression  as  Indicated  In  paragraphs  third 
and  fourth  above  constitute  an  intierferenoe 
with  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations, 
calling  for  such  procedure*,  within  the  scope 
of  their  conatitutional  powers  of  a  general 
nature  and  for  war,  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec contemplated  assistance  in  a  war 
participated  in  by  the  United  States  and 
other  Latin-American  nations. 

Among  the  mea.sures  which  should  be 
adopted  are  the  following: 

Recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missloni. 

Breaking  of  diplomatic  relations. 

Breaking  of  cotisular  relations. 

Breaking  of  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic, 
radiotelephontc  relations. 

Use  of  armed  force  to  prevent  or  repel 
aggression. 

Interruption  of  economic,  commercial,  and 
financial  relations. 

Sixth.  That  the  prindplea  and  proce- 
dures contained  In  this  declaration  shaU  be- 
come effective  immediately,  inasmuch  as  any 
act  of  aggression  on  threat  of  aggression  dur- 
ing the  present  state  of  war  Interferes  with 
the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations  to  ob- 
tain victory.  Henceforth,  and  with  the  view 
that  the  principles  and  procedtire  berein 
stipulated  shall  conform  with  the  constl- 
tutional  principles  of  each  republic,  the  r»> 
spective  governments  shall  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  perfect  this  instrument  in  or- 
der that  tt  sbaU  be  in  force  at  sU  times. 
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Ptrt  n  of  th«  Aet  of  rhapxiUn  M  r«e- 

tmm^iMU— «nd  Mn  u  Uu  i>  cam  nendt- 

Umi  of  %h9  oet  which  rv«ntu«(r<  In  (ht 

Uniilnf  trvoiy— 

tl«l  lot  thf  ywycM  Pt  NiMUM  thrvAM 

MM  it  •■NiMMl  tfilnx  »)vy  Af t*ri««n 

I   tit 


M  at 

lluMi*  or  Ml*  nay 

"ntert  It  tht  enet  and  concrt  •  boili 
for  this  itfoty.  folnt  bock  to  ht  Act 
of 


Ot  tlM  tMBAtOPlW 

tht  tol- 


Tt  must  be  born«  tn  mind  that 


TH*  ttst.  ky  ftU  or 
of  Mkd  xtmvf  of  any 
lotting  MMMurw; 

Tliere  then  occtirs  a  recitaUot  of  the 
pftrtictt!or  mcftsures.  which  I  ^(lve  &!• 
ready  quo'ed  at  another  point. 

Part  in  of  the  Act  of  Cha  lultcpec 
road  at  follows: 

Tbia  dacleraltoa  and  ncomm  ndatioa 
provide  for  a  legtonal  arran(;cnent  or  dciU 
iBf  with  mattera  nUting  to  the  tnalnte- 
aanee  or  tnternaUoniU  peact  and  le  -urlty  aa 
an  ^pfwuinaf  for  rt^eoal  action  in  thia 
hamlMlWra  and  aald  airaaimnrnti  ard  the 
•ettvltiea  and  prooedures  rcf»rrrd  u  theratn 
be  eon»i3;«nt  vith  tha  purpiaea  and 
ot  tile  tenaral  Istanuiti  loal  or> 
itton  when  aatabHahed. 

this  ac- 
tion wu  taken  prior  to  the  confe  rence  la 
San  Francisco  which  wrote  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations:  but  the  Act  of 
Chapultcpec  looked  forward;  It  antici- 
pated the  formation  of  such  an  ntcrna- 
tlonal  organisation,  and  expressed  Its 
purpose  to  establish  this  panic  ilar  ar- 
rangement within  a  reasonable  i  sne  un- 
der the  Charter  of  the  United  N«  Uons. 

This  declaration  did  not  have  :he  dlf  • 
nlty  of  a  treaty,  but  tt  undcrtoo  :  to  ex- 
press the  wlabM  and  hopes  of  the  nations 
participating  for  a  treaty  amtng  the 
American  states  to  be  thereaf t(  r  effec- 
tuated. The  Act  of  Chapukcpf :  forms 
the  basis  for  the  present  treaty  known 
u  the  Inter-American  Treaty  o  Recip- 
rocal Assistance,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  September  2.  1947. 

After  the  recitation  of  the  bai  Ic  prin- 
ciples and  the  objectives,  and  in  i  esponse 
to  a  recommendation  of  the  Inte  -Amer- 
ican Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  which  had  met  In  Me)  ico  City 


in  IS45.  the  conference  at  Rio 


the  pending  treaty  for  the  puipose  of 


preventing  and  repelling  threats 


adopted 


md  acts 


of  aggression  against  any  of  th ;  coim- 
tries  of  America,  and  declared  he  will 
of  the  signatories  to  remain  unit  d  In  an 
inter-American  system  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  thi  United 
Nation.s— all  through  the  treaty  there  is 
a  roafflrmailon  from  time  to  time  of  sup- 
port of  tho  United  Nations,  ex  )ressing 
Iht  opinion  that  there  shall  be  no  con- 
flict bttwMn  the  treaty  or  the  « ctivities 
under  the  treaty  and  th«  United  Nations 
Charter — and  to  reaffirm  Uie  as  'cement 
%hich  they  had  contracted  coi  cerning 
matters  relating  to  the  mainterunec  of 
International  peaco  and  securtt  r  which 
aro  appropriato  tor  roftonal  acti  >n. 

Tht  pending  treaty  reafflrmii  adhtr- 
•nee  to  the  princtplM  of  Inter-A  merlcan 
•olidarity  and  oooperaUon.  and  <  spedalo 


}y  to  thon  set  forth  tn  the  prrainble  and 
deelaraiiorM  of  the  Act  of  C  i  tpuUepec, 
all  ol  which  uhould  he  understood  to  bo 
accepted  aa  tilandards  of  their  mutual 
relatione  and  as  the  JurMleal  basis  of  the 
inter-AnertetA  system,  < 

As  a  hiila  for  the  trenty  tt  ta  declared; 

In^  laatemittvy  with  tha  ob)aetit*a  itatad 
above,  ami  tn  \Hm  lo  assure  ptaee,  thh^tiuh 
wItfMta  mMiRa,  M  pieivlie  fw  fOKiive  re* 
eipieeal  aaaitUMMO  W  meet  armad  a^taeha 
aialMi  any  AOMTlaaa  state.  aiMI  la  order  to 
dsal  with  IhrMM  et  aorsssloa  SfjalMi  any 
of  than),  hare  rvaolvvd  to  ooucludS  the  tol- 
Inwtng  trraty. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  weary 
the  Scnnie,  but  I  deal  wiih  thcM  matters 
aoaewUat  in  detail  because  I  believe  it 
la  Booeesary  to  set  down  in  Uie  i-ccord 
our  understanding  of  them. 

In  article  1.  the  eontractlnt  parties 
assume  an  obligation  not  to  rc5ort  to 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner 
inconsistent  wiih  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  of  t^e  United  Nations  or  this 
treaty.  8o,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  the  pur- 
po.'c  of  the  treaty  to  contribute  tov.ard 
peace  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes,  and  it  proclaims  Its  loyalty  and 
allegiance  to  ihe  United  Nations  Charter. 

Article  1  provides  that,  In  conformity 
with  the  principle  theretofore  Ret  forth, 
the  contracting  parties  undertake  to  sub- 
mit every  controversy  which  may  arise 
between  them  to  methods  of  peaceful 
settlement  and  to  endeavor  to  settle  such 
controversies  among  themselves  by  means 
of  the  procedures  in  force  in  the  Inter- 
Americnn  sy.vtem  before  rcferrlni?  them 
to  the  Oenenil  Assembly  or  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Here.  Mr.  President,  is  set  forth  the 
purpose  of  these  nations  of  the  Western 
World  to  settje  by  peaceful  means,  wher- 
ever possible,  their  own  problems,  their 
own  mi-^understandings.  their  own  dis- 
agreements, without  sending  them  to  the 
United  Nations,  primarily.  Thus  Is  re- 
vealed a  purpose  to  strengthen  coopera- 
tion among  the  American  nations  and 
to  settle  their  disputes  if  possible  with- 
out reference  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  subparagraph  1  of  article  3.  the  con- 
tracting parties  agree — 

That  ftn  armed  attack  by  any  atata  agalnat 
an  American  atate  aball  b«  conirtdered  aa 
an  attack  against  all  the  American  statea, 
and.  consequently,  each  one  of  the  said  con- 
tracting parties  undertajcea  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  attack  tn  the  exercise  of  the  Iniierent 
right  of  Individual  or  coUectlva  aeU -defense 
recognized  by  article  81  of  tha  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  however.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  clause  does  not  re- 
quire any  of  the  signatories  to  resort  to 
armed  force  without  Its  own  consent. 
Herein  lies  the  strongest  bond  of  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  and  community  of  In- 
terest. It  Is  proclaimed  that  an  armed 
attack  by  any  state  against  an  American 
state  shall  be  considered  as  an  attack 
against  all  American  states,  and  the 
treaty  calls  upon  all  the  other  states  to 
assist  the  victim  of  the  attack. 

It  Is  provided,  however.  In  subpara- 
graph a  that,  on  the  request  of  the  state 
or  statM  directly  attacked  and  until  the 
decision  of  the  organ  of  consultation  of 
the  inter-American  s)'stem,  each  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  may  determine 


the  Immediate  measures  which  tt  may 
Individually  adopt  tn  fulfillment  of  the 
obligation  nenHhwrt  in  the  prreedtng 
paragraph  and  tn  accordance  with  the 
prtaelple  of  continental  solidarity.  In 
other  word-t.  it  u  left  to  the  diMretlon 
and  wlah  of  each  of  the  nations  to  adopt 
such  measureM  as  It  may  approve  tn  car* 
ryine  out  the  obligation  to  a.vast  the 
vicum  of  the  attack. 

It  Is  also  provided  that  the  organ  ot 
convvtltatlon  shall  meet  without  delay  for 
the  purpose  ot  examining  IhOM  measures 
and  agiTctng  upon  the  measures  of  a  coU 
IreUve  cl>arneter  that  should  be  adopted. 
The  con.«iUltation  of  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  must  be  Unmedl* 
atcly  called  In  case  of  such  a  contin- 
gency. Later  on  I  shall  explain  how  the 
consultation  Is  constituted. 

In  subpaiagraph  3  of  article  3,  It  Is  set 
forth  that  the  afore-mentloncd  provi- 
sions shall  be  cpplled  in  case  of  any 
armed  attack  which  takes  place  within 
the  region  described  In  article  4.  which 
appears  on  the  map  on  the  wall  of  this 
Chamber,  or  within  the  territory  of  an 
American  state.  When  the  attack  takes 
place  outside  of  certain  areas,  the  provi- 
sions of  article  6  shall  be  applied.  In 
other  words,  by  the  language  "or  within 
the  territory  of  an  American  state."  the 
treaty  rcache.i  out  and  Includes  all  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  whether  they 
are  within  the  particular  region  marked 
out  on  Uie  map  or  not 

The  region  described  in  article  4  begins 
at  the  North  Pole,  and  includes  Green- 
land and  the  waters  of  North  America 
and  extends  generally  in  a  southern  di- 
rection to  Include  the  American  Repub- 
lics, It  does  not,  however,  include  Ice- 
land. It  extends  to  the  South  Pole  and 
turns  In  a  northwesterly  direction 
through  the  Pacific.  Including  the  terri- 
tories of  the  American  Republics  until  it 
reaches  the  North  Pole.  It  includes 
Hawaii  by  the  expressed  declaration  of 
subparagraph  3  of  article  3  in  the  lan- 
gu.ige  "which  takes  place  within  the 
region  described  in  article  4.  or  within 
the  territory  of  an  American  state."  The 
la.nsuage  "within  the  territory  of  an 
American  state"  embraces  Hawaii. 

Subparagraph  4  provides  that  meas- 
ures of  self-defense  may  be  tcken  until 
the  Socurlty  Cotincll  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  taken  the  measures  necessary 
to  maintain  International  peace  and 
security.  Thus  it  is  again  declared  that 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  shall  not  conflict 
with  obligations  or  rights  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  is  a  specific  ac- 
knowledgment of  subordination  to  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  Charter  when  it 
takes  effective  and  proper  action. 

Article  4  sets  out  by  metes  and  bounds 
the  territories  contained  within  the 
specified  area  mentioned  In  subpara- 
graph 3, 

It  Is  set  forth  In  article  5  that  the  con« 
tractlng  parties  shall  Immediately  for- 
ward to  the  SKurlty  Council  of  tha 
United  Nations,  pursuant  to  arttclM  51 
and  54  of  the  Charter,  complete  Informa- 
tion concerning  *'the  aettvltlM  under- 
taken or  in  contemplation  In  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  Mtf -defense  or  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  Inter- American 
peace  and  security.    Tha  purpose,  of 
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QoarM.  Is  to  ayotd  conflicts  of  Jurisdiction 
or  aoUvtty  with  the  United  Nations, 

00,  Mr,  Pre.«ldent,  here  Is  another  pro- 
vleton  seeking  to  prevent  any  confitet 
with  the  United  Nations,  or  any  Invasion 
of  the  proYislons  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter, 

The  provisions  heretofore  quoted  have 
dealt  wiUi  armed  attack.  It  Is  reallied 
that  agf  rtw-sion  may  occur  tn  another 
form,  hut  Involving  a  threat  to  Uw  peace 
or  a  cttuatton  that  might  endanger  Ihe 
peace.  It  is,  therefore,  provided  In  ar- 
ticle «  that  If  any  itate  should  be  af- 
fected by  an  aggression  which  is  not  an 
armed  attack  or  by  an  tntracontlnental 
or  extraconttnental  conflict,  or  by  any 
other  fact  or  situation  that  might  en- 
danger the  peace  of  America,  the  Organ 
of  Consultation  shall  meet  immediately 
in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which 
must  be  taken  in  case  of  aggression  to 
assist  the  victim  of  the  aggression  or,  in 
any  case,  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  hemisphere.  It  Is  therefore  im- 
portant to  observe  that  here  are  provi- 
sions that  may  treat  aggression  which  is 
not  an  armed  attack  and  thus  prevent 
Its  developing  into  an  armed  attack.  One 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  treaty 
is  to  adjtast  disputes  by  peaceful  methods 
and  here  lies  an  exemplification  of  such 
a  case.  It  Is  a  wise  and  useful  provision 
that  these  matters  shall  be  considered 
and  adjusted  by  neighbors  and  members 
of  the  inter-American  brotherhood  of 
states.  A  finer  spirit  of  accommodation 
and  adjustment  is  more  apt  to  flouri^ 
in  such  a  surrounding  than  in  one  of  alien 
traditions  and  foreign  outlook. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
possible  conflicts  between  two  or  more 
American  states  should  be  considered  and 
properly  treated  within  this  conception 
of  peaceful  settlement  Therefore,  ar- 
ticle 7  provides  that  in  case  of  a  conflict 
Iwtween  two  or  more  American  States, 
without  the  surrender  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense  imder  article  51  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  contracting 
parties  shall  meet  in  a  consultation  which 
calls  upon  the  contending  states  to  sus- 
pend hostilities  and  restore  matters  to 
the  status  quo  ante  bellum  and  that  they 
shall  take,  in  addition.  aU  necessary 
measures  to  reestablish  or  maintain  in- 
ta--American  peace  and  security  and  for 
the  solution  of  the  conflict  by  peaceful 
means. 

In  case  of  an  armed  conflict  between 
two  American  states,  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation Is  required  to  call  upon  them 
and  to  urge  that  they  cease  hostile  ac- 
tion, take  means  to  restore  the  situa- 
tion to  what  it  was  prior  to  the  war.  and 
adjust  their  disputes.  The  reJecUon  of 
the  pacifying  action  will  be  considered 
In  the  determination  of  the  aggressor 
and  In  the  applloation  of  the  measures 
which  the  consultative  meetli\g  may 
agree  upon.  Tliat  to  entirely  appropri- 
ate. The  spirit  of  rejection,  or  unwill- 
ingness to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  shall  be  considered  m  evidence 
going  to  the  question  as  to  who  to  the 


Here  Hes  an  earnest  and  Impelling 
purpose  to  require  the  American  statea 
to  kMp  in  Bind  the  high  purpose  of  set- 


tlement of  dtsputei  hf  Mjgiftfl  means 
and  It  rentlnd.i  them  of  OMlr  solemn  ob- 
ligations to  follow  such  a  course  and  lo 
observe  the  coimsel  of  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation when  It  calls  upon  the  Inter- 
ettted  states  to  take  such  measurea, 

Article  I  sets  forth  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  treaty  the  nteajxurea  on 
which  the  Organ  of  Consultation  may 
agrt>e  will  comprise  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  Recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic 
mitslons:  breaking  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions; breaking  of  consular  relations  or 
of  rait,  sea,  air,  postal,  teleeraphic,  tele- 
phonic, and  radiotelephonic  or  radio- 
telegraphic  communications;  and  use  of 
armed  force.    Article  9  provides: 

In  addition  to  other  acts  which  tha  Organ 
ef  Conaultatlon  may  chnrncterim  aa  aggrea- 
alon,  the  tollowtag  ahall  b«  eonalderad  as 
auch: 

(a)  Unprovckad  armed  attack  by  a  state 
sgalnit  Vom  territory,  the  people,  or  ita«  land, 
•aa,  or  air  forcea  ot  aaoihar  atate. 

(b)  Invaaloa  by  tha  armed  forcea  of  a 
atate,  of  tha  territory  of  an  Amarloaa  atata, 
through  tha  trespaaalng  of  bound&rlea  de- 
marcated in  accordance  with  a  treaty,  Ju- 
dicial dec  laion,  or  arbitral  award,  or,  tn  tha 
abaenca  of  frontlem  thus  demarcated.  Invn- 
Blon  affecting  a  region  which  la  under  tha 
atfactlva  Jurladlctton  of  another  atata. 

These  examples  of  SRgression  are  made 
clear  and  supply  a  standard  by  which 
hostile  acts  may  be  Judged.  The  lan- 
guage, "invasion  affecting  a  region  which 
is  under  the  effective  Jurisdiction  of  an- 
other state."  would  include  islands 
awarded  to  an  American  state  under  the 
trusteeship  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  That  is  not  entirely  a 
closed  question  because  of  the  Charter, 
but  I  think  the  language,  "invasion  af- 
fecting a  region  which  is  under  the  effec- 
tive Jurbdlction  of  another  state."  would 
include  islands,  because  under  the  trus- 
teeship they  are  under  our  Jurisdiction. 
Thus,  territories  under  such  Jurisdiction 
awarded  to  the  United  States  would  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  protection  as- 
sured. They  certainly  would  as  amongst 
the  signatories  to  the  treaty.  They 
might  not  be  tmder  the  power  of  the 
Unlt^  Nations  and  under  its  Charter. 

As  evidence  of  a  supreme  desire  to 
avoid  conflict  with  the  United  Nations  or 
onder  its  Charter,  it  is  provided  in  article 
10  that— 

None  of  the  provlalona  of  thla  treaty  ahall 
ha  construed  as  Impairing  the  rights  and  ob- 
Ugatlona  of  the  high  contracting  partlaa 
under  tha  caiarter  of  tha  United  Natlona. 

It  is  notable  that  the  xmdertakings  of 
this  treaty  are  undertaken  In  conformity 
with  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  which  provide 
for  regional  understandings  or  agree- 
ments. This  specific  recognition  of  a 
regional  agreement  is  a  safeguard  and  a 
guaranty  that  conflicts  or  collisions  shall 
be  avoided. 
In  article  It  It  Is  provided  that— 
The  eonsuluUoBB  to  whloh  this  treaty 
raters  sbaU  b«  earrisd  out  by  maaas  ot  the 
mastings  ot  lllalsUia  ot  Forelaa  Affairs  ot 
tha  Amerloan  Rtpobhea  whteh  have  raUflad 
the  trsaty,  or  la  Um  aaaaer  or  by  the  organ 
whtah  la  the  tuuue  ssay  be  sreed  upon. 

Of  course.  Hgnatories  to  the  treaty 
eottid  later  agree  upon  some  other 
method,  but  the  consultations  contem- 


plated by  the  pending  treaty  are  those 
among  the  foreign  mlntetera  of  the  vari- 
ous nallons. 

Pending  the  formation  of  a 
t  ion  composed  of  the  mlnlstera  of  i 
affaire  of  tha  Amerloan  Repubttea,  article 
II  auihorlMa  the  govamtog  hoard  of  the 
Pan  ABMTloan  Union  to  act  provlstonally 
as  an  organ  of  consultation  until  the 
meeting  of  the  organ  of  oonsultaUon  re- 
ferred lo  In  article  11  takes  plaea^ 
Pending  Ute  formal  organlaatlon.  the 
Pan  American  Union  la  osade  a  provi- 
sional organ  of  consultation.  Article  14 
sets  forth  that  In  the  voting  referred  to 
In  this  treaty  only  the  representatives  of 
the  signatory  states  whloh  have  ratified 
the  treaty  may  take  part. 

It  i*  ftirther  provided  that  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
shall  act  \n  all  matters  concerning  the 
treaty  as  an  organ  of  liaison.  Tills  pro- 
vision Is  intended  to  Invest  the  Pan 
American  Union  with  authority  to  con- 
sistently Inquire  Into  the  matters  covered 
by  this  treaty  and  the  relation  of  the 
American  states  to  the  United  Nations, 
Insofar  as  the  matters  covered  by  the 
treaty  make  appropriate. 

It  is  further  provided  In  article  16  that 
the  decisions  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  referred  to  In 
articles  13  and  15  above  shall  be  takes 
by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members 
entitled  to  vote,  and  in  article  17  It  Is 
set  forth  that  the  organ  of  consultation 
shall  take  its  decisions  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  signatory  states  which  have 
ratified  the  treaty. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
Impartiality  and  looking  to  Just  and  fair 
decisions,  article  18  sets  forth  that  ''in 
the  case  of  a  situation  or  dispute  between 
American  states,  the  parties  directly  in- 
terested shall  be  excluded  from  the  vot- 
ing referred  to  in  the  two  preceding 
articles."  Of  course,  that  is  a  sound  and 
wise  provision. 

Article  19  treats  of  tte  necessary 
quorum  in  these  words: 

To  oooatltuta  a  quorum  tn  all  the  meet- 
ings referred  to  in  the  prevloua  articles.  It 
ahall  be  naoeaaary  that  tha  numt>er  of  statea 
repreaented  shall  tie  at  least  equal  to  tha 
number  ot  rotea  necaaaary  for  the  adoptloQ 
of  the  deelaion. 

That  is  to  seetire  a  quorum— a  mattw 
e^th  which  we  have  dealt  somewhat  In 
the  Senate.  I  hope  their  efforts  will  be 
more  effective  than  ours. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  article  8 
sets  forth  the  measures  on  which  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  may  agree. 

Article  20  provides  as  f(^ows: 

Daclalona  wliloh  require  tha  appllcatioa  of 
the  measuraa  specified  In  artlcla  •  ahall  Ite 
binding  upon  all  tha  signatory  atatea  whteh 
have  ratUkad  thla  traaty,  eicapt  that  no  atate 
shall  ba  raqutrad  to  ass  armad  foroa  without 
tta  ennaant 

That  refen  to  various  measures  rent- 
ing to  the  withdrawal  of  consuls,  and 
•0  forth.  The  provision  applies  to  affairs 
both  withhi  and  without  the  region. 

It  win  be  notod  that  tt  to  speoifloalhr 
provided  that  **no  state  shall  be  required 
lo  use  armed  force  without  lU  oomanl.** 
It  to  hoped  that  the  other  meamirag 
which  the  oonsultaUon  may  adopt  under 
article  •  BMy  be  sumoleBt  %o  prtvwt  war 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  uh  of 
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armed  force.  But.  as  a  safeguard,  a  pro- 
Tlsion  was  Inserted  that  no  state  should 
be  required  to  use  armed  forces  without 
lt«  consent. 
Article  23  la  as  follows: 


Thl«  treaty  Is  open  for  »lgn«ttir« 
American  states  at  th«  city  of  Rio  de 
and  ahaU  ba  ratlflad  by  th«  slgnator 
•a  aoon  aa  posalble  In  aecordane*  vi 
f  poctlTe  cnnsr'tutlonal  processei 
millMlliiii  shall  be  deposited  with 

iw — ' Union.  V  licb  shall  not:fy 

aatory  stataa  of  each  deposit.    Such 
ttoa  iball  ba  oonalderad  aa  an 
laUSeitton. 
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It  should  be  observed  here 
American  states  did  not  sign  the 
ini;  treaty  when  it  was  originally 
There   was   a   revolution    in 
Pending  the  conveninst  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  President  resigned  or  otl  lerw 
vacated  hl.s  office.    Bccr-u^e  of  th( 
ence  of  a  state  of  uncertainty  and 
the  conference  therefore  did 
called  uptm  to  undertake  to  dec 
question  of  who.  if  anyone,  shduld 
authorized  to  act  in  the  conference 
the  rase  of  Nicaragua,  a  similar  st 
existed,  and  the  conference  decl 
recognize  representatives  from 
public.    Under  the  forepomtj  provision 
it  Is  possible,  however,  that  either 
of  these  countries  may  later  r.dkere 
the  treaty  when  appropriate  un^er 
treaty  and  under  international 
the  case  of  Canada,  which  is  not 
to  the  treaty,  if  it  should  see  fit  1 
it  could  appropriately  become  a  ifarty 
the  treaty  by  adhering  to  it. 

It  is  provided  in  article  24  that-)- 
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Tha  praaant  treaty  shall  ba  r(Rlite4»d 
tbt  Sacreurtat  of  the  ITnlted  Nuttmu 
the  Pan  Amartcaa  Union,  when  two 
tha  signatory  stalaa  have  daposiiad 
0catton. 


In  Other  words,  tht  treaty  doia  lot  bt- 
eoine  effpctive  until  rattflsd  bj  two« 
ihirdi  of  the  signatory  ntnteji. 

The  treaty  thus  oomri  into  rffiH  t 
Iwo-thirds  of  the  signatory  siaK 
dfpo-<iir<l  thrtr  rstlfloationa.    It 
prtMly  provided  In  artlois  25 

Thia  Iraaly  ahall  rewMMn  In  fotta 
•IVIy.  kul  may  be  ianounttd  by  s 
•SAiramng  party  by  •  nettfleation  in 
la  tha  Pan  American  Union,  which 
form  ail  iht  other  hl|h  eoniraciing 
•acta  nottncation  of  denunclatlmi 
After  tha  eipiistlon  of  I  yenri  from 
of  the  raoalpl  by  tht  Pan  Amtricsn 
a  noiifleaiioa  of  denuncisiion  by 
•ontraoung  party,  the  present  traa  y 
•aaaa  to  ba  In  forea  with  respect 
State,  but  shall  remain  in  full 
•ffeet  with  raapect  to  all  tha  other 
iraeting  parties. 
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Thb  escape  clausg  provides 
l«year  Dotlfleation  any  America 
that  is  a  party  to  the  treaty  ma: 
draw,  or  may  denounce  it,  but 
treaty  shall  remain  In  full 
effect  as  to  all  the  remaining  slgnitorles 

While  It  U  thus  provided  tint  the 
treaty  shall  remain  in  force  lnde4nltely 
It  may  be  denounced  by  any  cont 
p^.rty  by  notification  in  writing 
Pan  American  Uition  and  that 
expiration  of  2  years  from  the 
receipt  of  the  notification  of  der 
Uon.  the  present  treaty  shall 
In  foroa  with  resiMCt  to  such  sut< . 
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The  treaty  as  a  whole  is  a  supreme 
proof  of  the  high  resolve  of  the  American 
Republics  to  preserve  the  peace  of  this 
hemisphere.  It  embodies  the  very  es- 
sence of  solidarity  and  the  Joint  com- 
munity of  efforts  among  the  American 
states  to  contribute  to  the  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  international  disputes  and  to 
make  a  solemn  and  mighty  contribution 
to  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere.  This 
treaty  will  be  a  great  object  lesson  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  will  set  a 
pattern  for  other  regional  agreements  in 
other  areas  looking  to  the  attainment  of 
peaceful  processes  and  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  the  world  under  the  ob- 
jectives and  methods  of  the  U.ilted  Na- 
tions. It  is  a  culmination  of  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
American  stales  which  have  been  gener- 
ated and  stimulated  and  have  been 
strengthened  over  a  period  of  more  than 
a  century.  It  will  provide  a  means  of 
settlement  and  adjustment  of  disputes 
which  from  time  to  time  have  inter- 
rupted the  relations  of  nations  of  the 
western  world.  The  propafration  of  con- 
clliaiion,  arbitration,  and  other  peaceful 
measures  will  react  tremendously  upon 
the  public  life  and  upon  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  American  states. 

It  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of 
guaranteeing  the  safety  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  American  Republics  from  ag- 
gression or  attack  by  any  power  outside 
this  hemisphere. 

It  is  a  fine  exemplification  of  the 
dream  of  western  security  against  the 
establishment  in  the  western  world  of 
any  alien  or  totalitarian  government 
from  beyond  the  sea. 

President  James  Monroe,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  on  December  3,  1823. 
envisaged  the  >ecurtty  of  the  republics 
of  the  new  world  and  In  the  cslebrated 
doctrine  which  bean  his  name,  flung 
Into  the  face  of  European  monaroha 
these  burnlnv  words: 

Wt  owe  It,  therefore,  le  saador  wnd  to  the 
amieaMe  relations  Miuting  between  tha 
United  tlaies  and  those  ( luropaas  I  powari 
to  iipclnra  t)\At  we  should  rontldpr  nny  at* 
tempt  un  ti\eir  pnrt  to  Mtaud  Ui«u  system 
to  any  portion  of  this  heMiplMrf  aa  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  ths 
as  atini  colonies  or  dependeiiclaa  of  any  Ku* 
ropean  power,  we  have  not  intrrttred  and 
shall  aot  Interfere,  lui  with  tha  suvem* 
■Mttls  who  have  deelared  their  ind(ii>endence 
and  mslauined  It.  and  whoee  indspandenee 
we  have,  on  irreat  eonaldaratlon  and  on  Just 
princtplH.  acknowledge,  we  eould  not  vltw 
any  interposition  for  the  purpoet  of  op- 
pressing them,  or  otmtrolllng  In  any  other 
maimer  theii  destiny,  by  any  turtip4<an  power 
in  any  other  Ugbt  thaa  as  the  manifestation 
of  sa  unfriendly  dlspoalUoa  toward  the 
United  SUtaa.  i 

With  reference  to  a  claim  to  •  part 
of  the  Pacific  coast  which  the  C/ar  of 
Russia  had  put  forth.  Monroe  made  the 
assertion: 

The  AaMrlean  contlnenta.  by  the  free  and 
Independent  condition  which  they  have  as- 
sumed and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to 
be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  ooloal- 
sation  by  any  Buropean  powers. 


In  the  words  of  a  great  englishman. 
"That  noble  declaration  ought  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  nursery  of  every  king  and  em- 
blazoned on  the  porch  of  every  royal 


palace."  Today  It  ought  to  be  hung  upon 
the  porticos  of  every  ruling  power  that 
may  have  any  design,  by  infiltration,  by 
armed  force,  or  by  economic  pressure, 
to  bend  within  its  will  the  destiny  or  the 
fortime  of  any  republic  of  the  Western 
World. 

While  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  In- 
tended as  a  defensive  measure  In  behalf 
of  the  United  Slates,  it  was  proclaimed 
because  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
Republics  of  the  Western  World.  Its 
declarations  were  in  behalf  of  all  the  Re- 
publics of  the  Western  World.  It  was  in- 
tended to  make  the  Western  World  the 
sanctuary  of  democracy  and  free  gov- 
ernment and  it  laid  before  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  the  firm  determination 
that  that  sanctuary  could  not  be  invaded 
or  impaired  by  any  form  of  aggression 
by  any  representative  of  any  European 
sy.'^lcm. 

Had  there  been  no  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  through  the 
years  there  woitld  have  been  armed  ag- 
gression seeking  conquest  and  dominion 
in  the  Western  World  by  autocratic  and 
ambitious  miUtary  nations. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  occa- 
sion for  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  arose  after  the  republics  of  the 
Western  World  had  by  armed  revoludon 
attained  their  independence  from  their 
European  masters.  The  holy  alliance 
composed  of  the  Emuerors  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  was  contemplating 
the  formulation  of  plans  for  the  recon- 
quest  of  the  liberated  republics  and  their 
restoration  to  their  former  masters  or  to 
thosa  selected  by  their  former  masters. 
The  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine fru.strated  its  plans  and  has  given 
security  and  safety  to  the  American  Re- 
publics from  any  such  evil  and  vicious 
system  of  conquest  and  exploitation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while  the 
United  States  was  engaged  In  the  War 
Between  the  States,  Napoleon  III  of 
Finance,  with  a  vaulting  ambition  eon- 
celvcd  the  design  of  Mtabllshing  an 
empirt  In  Mexico,  and  wltn  a  French 
army  Invaded  and  lubdued  Mexico  and 
In  1864  placed  upon  tht  ihrono  an  Aus- 
trian prince  as  Imparor  Maximilian.  It 
will  be  further  rrmembored  th(\t  at  tht 
end  of  tht  War  Bnween  tht  States  tht 
Unlttd  Btatts  Government  took  steps  to 
notify  Napoleon  III  and  tht  empirt 
which  ht  had  Mtabltshed  that  tht 
United  States  would  not  further  tolerate 
the  subjection  of  Mexico  by  armed  forct 
and  the  Introduction  Into  Mexico  of  a 
European  monarch.  We  remember  that 
Napoleon  III,  In  1867,  withdrew  his  army. 
The  Mexican  people  rose  in  rebellion 
to  the  rule  of  Maximilian  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Juarez  liberated  the 
dl.^tre.^red  aUd  unhappy  people  of  Mex- 
ico. The  unhappy  prince  met  a  tragic 
fate  when  a  pufi  of  rifle  smoke  at  Que- 
rctaro  ended  his  life  Jtnd  destroyed 
his  dominion.  The  Mexican  people 
threw  of!  their  chains  and  resumed  the 
control  of  their  Qovernmcnt  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  rights.  Had  there  been 
no  Monroe  Doctrine,  other  American 
states  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  armed  aggression  and  conquest  In 
the  Western  World. 
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Thereafter,  the  treaty  emerging  from 
the  conference  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  em- 
bodies the  lofty  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  It  vitalizes  and  makes  definite 
that  it  is  a  policy  for  the  protection  and 
the  security  of  all  the  American  states. 
It  guarantees  the  liberties  and  political 
Institutions  of  the  Western  World.  It  is 
a  challenge  to  any  alien  or  foreign  influ- 
ence that  may  seek  to  infiltrate  with 
insidious  foreign  doctrines  or  to  conquer 
by  arms  any  republic  of  the  Western 
World.  It  makes  clear  that  here  is  a 
sanctuary  where  liberty  and  constitu- 
tional free  government  shall  enjoy  the 
opportunity  to  grow  and  develop  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  people 
of  these  republics  with  a  respect  for  the 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  all  other  states 
of  the  hemisphere  and  with  the  noble 
purpose  of  promoting  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  treaty  is  in  harmony  with 
the  lofty  precepts  of  George  Washington 
In  North  America,  and  those  of  Bolivar, 
San  Martin,  O'Higgins.  and  other  pa- 
triots in  South  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate,  after  considering  the  vital 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  may  agree  to 
its  ratification  unanimously,  and  thus 
send  to  the  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  a  message  of  encouragement 
and  of  congratulation  upon  their  em- 
bracing this  great  system,  and  to  the 
United  Nations  a  message  that  we  are 
in  harmony  with  the  Charter  and  we  are 
living  under  its  provisions,  but  as  a  sup- 
plementary action  on  our  part  we  are 
undertaking  to  aid  and  strengthen  and 
make  secure  the  provisions  of  that  great 
document. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  direct  a  few  questions  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. During  the  course  of  hl.<«  remarks 
he  made  what  was  to  me  a  most  slgnlfl- 
oant  statement,  to  this  effect: 

There  would  have  been  no  United  Natlona 
Charter  uuleaa  it  was  provided  therein  (or 
Ute  formation  of  rsflunal  agraenienta  luoh 
as  the  out  proposed. 

Am  X  oorrtetly  quoting  tht  dlstln- 
(uUhed  Senator? 

Mr.  VANDBNBBRO.    Exartly. 

Mr.  BLLBNDBR.  Would  the  Senator 
be  able  to  tell  us  how  this  came  about? 

Mr.  VANDBNBBRO.  Bxcust  mt.  How 
what  came  about? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  right  of  nations 
to  form  regional  agreements  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  In  his  presentation.  I 
think  there  was  incorporated  In  article 
61  of  the  Charter,  the  right  of  certain 
countries  to  form  such  regional  agrtt- 
ments  as  the  one  now  proposed. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BLLBNDBR.  As  I  recall,  the  so- 
called  Chapultepec  Conference  took 
place  before  the  San  Francisco  meeting. 
Was  this  proposal  In  the  original  draft 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
was  It  added  thereafter? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor mean,  was  it  in  the  Diunbarton  Oaks 
draft? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  mean  the  original 
draft  submitted  for  consideration  at  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    It  was  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  not.  What 
brought  It  about?    Why  was  it  done, 


may  I  ask  the  Senator?    What  countries 
proposed  it? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  labor  the  record  with  detail. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  I  am  asking  of 
the  Senator  is,  What  country  or  coun- 
tries proposed  it  and  why?  At  whose  in- 
stance did  the  proposal  originate,  and 
was  there  any  opposition? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Yes.  It  devel- 
oped at  San  Francisco  that  bilateral 
agreements  were  being  made  in  Europe 
between  various  countries  which  took  on 
the  nature  of  regional  protective  zones, 
and  it  underscored  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  general  provision  in  the  Charter 
for  those  purposes.  One  evening  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
who,  the  Senator  will  remember,  at  that 
time  was  in  charge  of  inter-American 
affairs 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes;  I  recall  that 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  It  became  very 
evident  that  there  was  great  unhappi- 
ness  among  our  Central  and  South 
American  neighbors  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  specific  provision 
in  the  Charter  to  set  up  and  recognize 
adequately  an  extension  of  the  relation- 
ships such  as  had  been  in  effect  since 
1890  under  the  Pan  American  Union. 
As  a  result  of  that  conversation  I  re- 
ported the  situation  to  Mr.  Stettinius, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
head  of  the  American  delegation  at  San 
Francisco. 

It  was  immediately  realized  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  about  it.  The  lan- 
guage In  article  51  was  proposed  origi- 
nally by  me,  but  it  was  hammered  out 
In  a  series  of  long  conferences  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  Republics;  and  the  longer  the 
negotiations  continued  the  more  obvious 
It  became  that  the  Central  and  South 
American  Republics  particularly  would 
look  with  consldtrablt  doubt  upon  ac- 
cepting the  new  Rlobal  pledKes  at  the 
expense  of  the  old  hemispherical  pledaes, 
They  wcro  quite  wllllnii  to  take  the  new, 
but  not  willing  to  renounce  the  old. 
Thern  was  considerable  controversy  over 
the  precise  form  in  which  article  51 
should  be  written:  but  In  the  form  in 
which  It  now  apptars  In  the  Charter 
It  was  finally  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  entire  San  Francisco  Conference. 

Mr.  BLLBNDBR,  Then,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  distinguished  Senator  him- 
self originated  the  proposal. 

Mr,  VANDENBERO.  I  think  that  U 
ft  fair  statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  further  under- 
stand that  what  partially  prompted  his 
action  was  the  fact  that  such  agreements 
were  in  progress  across  the  seas;  that  Is, 
In  Europe  and  Asia. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  That  Is  correct, 
plus  the  fundamental  fact— and  I  wish  to 
underscore  this— that  from  the  time  we 
reached  San  Francisco  there  was  great 
unhappiness  throughout  the  entire  Cen- 
tral. South,  and  North  American  delega- 
tions that  something  of  this  character 
was  not  included  in  the  Charter,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  recognizing  the  historical 
and  traditional  utility  of  our  own  great 
regional  arrangements,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  beyond  perad- 
venture  the  existence  of  the  right  of  in- 
dividual and  collective  self-defense  up 


to  the  point  where  the  Security  Council 
was  able  to  take  control.  I  wish  to  be 
sure  that  the  Senator  understands  that 
both  those  objectives  were  Involved  in 
the  imdertaklng. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wanted  to  make 
certain  that  at  the  time  the  proposal  was 
being  discussed  no  country  had  the  feel- 
ing that  the  United  Nations  Organization 
could  not  Itself  do  the  job.  Ac  I  under- 
stand, article  51  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved, as  the  Senator  states.  There 
was  no  objection  from  any  of  the  big 
powers.  Therefore  we  are  to  conclude 
that  all  nations  that  finally  signed  the 
United  Nations  Charter  did  not  Include 
article  51  in  It  because  they  had  the  be- 
lief that  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion itself  could  not  bring  about  perma- 
nent world  peace. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  wonder  if  this 
would  answer  the  Senator's  question:  I 
now  asstune  that  the  Senator  is  wonder- 
ing whether  there  is  anything  in  this 
article  which  is  inimical  to  the  authority. 
Integrity,  and  prestige  of  the  parent 
organization. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  that  is  not  it 
at  all.  Upon  two  or  three  occasions  I 
took  the  position  that  the  formation  of 
these  regional  agreements  were  a  mis- 
take because  to  my  way  of  thinking  they 
showed  a  lack  of  faith  by  those  partici- 
pating in  them  in  the  United  Nations 
Organization  itself.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  well  able  to  follow  this  reasoning 
through.  If  other  nations  of  the  world 
did  the  same  as  we  are  doing  In  this 
hcmLsphere.  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
sation Itself  might  be  rendered  lesa 
potent  and  less  effective. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Let  me  speak 
very  briefly  to  that  point.  The  Senator 
win  recall  that  under  the  theory  of  the 
Charter  of  tht  United  Nations  it  is  part 
of  tht  formula  that  the  United  Nations 
should  make  contracts  with  the  member 
nations  to  provide  quotas  of  armed  forcta 
to  create  a  unlf\td  United  Nations  forot. 
Tht  Btnator  la  aware  of  Uit  fact  that 
that  has  bten  Impoaslblt  to  achlovt, 
chltfly  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  rest  of  us. 
It  la«part  of  the  fundamental  theory  of 
tht  tJntted  Nations— contrary  to  the 
Senator's  analysis— that  In  the  event  of 
localised  trouble,  regional  trouble,  tht 
force  of  the  United  Nations  should  not  be 
exercLied  through  an  attempt  to  mobi- 
lise a  global  faction,  but  that  the  United 
Nations  should  rely  upon  regional  group- 
ings of  Its  members  to  deal  with  regional 
situations.  The  Senator  will  find  that 
there  Is  absolutely  no  collision  between 
the  two  Ideas. 

Finally.  I  Invite  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Secrctary-Oeneral  of  the 
United  Nations  conferred  upon  the  Rio 
Conference  his  personal  blessing,  and 
was  represented  by  his  Assistant  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral  throughout  the  Conference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  could  well  under- 
stand the  Senator's  argtunent  If  such  a 
procedure  were  initiated  by  the  United 
Nations  Organization;  but,  as  the  Sena- 
tor well  knows,  it  is  left  to  nations 
throughout  the  worid  to  group  th«n- 
selves  together  and  form  such  agree- 
ments as  the  one  we  are  now  being  asked 
to  approve. 
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Mr.  VANDSmKO.     That  I 
•orrtcC.     

Mr.  BXINOai.    That  Is  why 
that  I  havt  qII«b  vondMrtd  whcth 
a  proetdurt  u  wt  art  now 
vouM  Dot  hav»  th«  ultimau  . 
eltatr  aalleaa  dtd  ihe  mmt—<t    . 
Um   Unltrd   Nationx   OrganUatlc|n 
workaWt  and  kaa  poiaot.  and.  ma 
li»  MpaMa  of  botafl  tba  instrum 
by  which  and  through  which  the 
can  attain  thr  goal  of  permanent 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  On  the 
It  la  my  opinion  that  It  maices  th< 
tuUon  mofp  workable. 

Mr.  BLLENDER.    I  thank  the 
for  his  virws. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr 
mt  aay  to  the  8;nator  from 
In  aU  fairness,  that  at  Chapult^pcc 
was  envisaRcd  that  this  principle 
be  Incorporated  in  a  reRlonal 
ment  under  the  treaty  which  waj 
thereafter  effectuated. 

Mr.   ELLENDEB.     The   distingjui 
8ena,tor  from  Michigan  really 
the  question — perhaps  not  quite 
rectly.    I  presumed  from  what 
that  the  Idea  originated  with 
with  the  countries  to  the  south  of 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Part  HI  of 
laration  of  Chapultepec  does  not 
all  the  details,  but  It  provides  as 

This     deciaratloo     and 
provide  for  a  rcflonal  arrangement 
lag  vlth  matters  relating  to  the  main 
Of  tBtcmatlonal  peace  and  security 
appropriate  for  reflonal  action  in  thl  i 
apherc  and  aald  arrangements  and 
tlvlUca  and  procedures  referred  to 
•hall  be  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  general   Intematlotial 
gani£aUon,  when  ceUblUhed 
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80  there  was  no  conflict.   It  was 
to  avoid  a  conflict. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understaril.  but 
the  purpose  of  my  inquiry  was  to 
mine  what  the  origin  was.  and,  ii  turn, 
whether  or  not  the  proposal  me ;  with 
any  opposition.  The  dLstlnguJshef 
ator  from  Michigan  stated  that  t  was 
approved  unanimously.  I  thou  {ht  It 
might  be  well  to  have  that  staten  ent  in 
the  RxcoKB. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  Presii  lent.  I 
did  not  mean  to  leave  the  Impressic  n  that 
there  was  not  a  long  argument  o>'er  its 
development. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  But  it  wis  ac- 
cepted unanimously  at  the  finish. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  By  all  nation  t  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  cite  this  pr<  vision 
only  to  .<«how  the  Senator  from  Lot  Islana 
that  this  idea  had  been  growing  umong 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemlspherf  par- 
ticularly among  the  nations  of  Isouih 
America,  prior  to  the  conference  4t  Sao 
Francl«co. 

Mr.  DONNELL.    I  should  like 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  a  few 
tlons. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  X  shall  b^  glad 
to  answer  if  I  can. 

Mr.  DONNSLL.  Earlier  In  the 
oeeun  this  languagt.  following  th( 
"•omldtrlng": 

Thai  tiM  aifH  contracting  parties  Ireiur. 
aU  thcu  wiu  to  rMaaia  uuited  la  *a  iav«r< 


0  ask 
ques- 


rcaty 
word 


Aaerlcan  system  ronsltttnt  with  the  pur- 
poses and  princlplee  uf  ths  t7nlted  Nations, 
and  reafllrin  the  existenos  of  the  agreement 
which  they  have  concludsd. 

X  should  like  to  ask  the  Bsnabor  what 
Is  the  agreement  the  existence  of  which 
Is  hereby  reaffirmed. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Act  of  Cha- 
pultppec, 

Mr.  DONNELL.  X  assumed  that  was 
correct.  I  wanted  to  ask  that  specific 
question  in  view  of  the  fact  that  accom- 
panying the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  as 
shown  on  paRc  11015  of  the  CoNoata- 
sioNAL  RicoRD.  Is  another  document  con- 
cluded, as  I  understand,  on  the  same  date 
on  which  the  treaty  was  signed,  namely, 
the  so-called  final  act  of  the  Inter- Amer- 
lean  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Peace  and  Security.  I  take  it  that  the  ex- 
l.stence  of  the  agreement  which  I  have 
quoted  "that  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties reiterate  their  will  to  remain  united 
in  an  inter-American  system  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  reaffirm  the  exist- 
ence of  the  agreement  which  they  have 
concluded"  does  not  refer  to  this  so-called 
final  act  of  the  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  VANDE^TOERO.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  May  I  ask  further  If 
the  Senator  recalls  that  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pultepec was  not  mentioned  in  express 
terms?  Instead  of  the  treaty  merely  us- 
ing the  general  language  "agreement 
which  they  have  concluded."  I  observe 
that  there  was  express  mention  of  it  in 
the  paragraph  immediately  preceding 
and  an  express  mention  of  it  in  the  para- 
graph immediately  following.  I  won- 
dered if  there  was  any  significance  or  any 
indication  that  there  was  any  agreement 
other  than  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  which 
is  being  reafarmed  by  the  treaty. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  There  was  none 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  second  question 
to  which  I  should  like  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  is  this:  As  I  un- 
derstand from  his  address,  in  article  3, 
paragraph  1.  an  armed  attack  against 
any  state  includes  not  only  an  armed 
attack  by  a  non-American  state,  but  an 
armed  attack  by  any  American  state  as 
well? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  think  that  is  also 
very  clearly  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  committee. 

Article  3.  paragraph  2,  provides  as 
follows : 

On  the  request  of  the  state  or  states  di- 
rectly attacked  and  trntU  the  decision  of  the 
Organ  of  CoBWIltotlon  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can  4yMssi.  each  one  of  the  contracting 
parUss  BMy  determlie  the  immediate  meas- 
urte  which  It  may  individually  tak*  In  ful- 
Ailment  of  the  obligation  contained  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  and  In  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  continental  solidarity. 

The  obUgatioa  oontalnad  la  ttit  pre- 
ceding paragra|»h.  as  tht  Sanalor  will 
recall,  is  that  each  one  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parUas  "undertakes  to  assist  in 
meeting  tha  attack  in  the  exercise  of  the 
inherent  right  of  Individual  or  collective 
aelf-defense. '  and  so  forth. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  assistance  in 
order  to  be  actual  assistance  must  be  of 


a  nature  which  will  amount  to  a  con- 
structive help  in  a  Riven  oltustlon,  and 
In  view  of  the  further  fact  that  there 
may  well  arise  situations  in  which  an 
attack  having  been  made  by  one  Ameri- 
can nation  upon  another,  the  only  cflcc- 
tlve  assistance  thot  could  be  rendered 
would  be  an  as.M.<*tance  by  armed  force, 
does  the  Senator  think  that  the  language 
In  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  III, 
which  leaves  It  to  the  contracting  par- 
ties to  determine  each  for  It.'elf  the  Im- 
mediate measures  which  they  may  indi- 
vidually take,  clearly  Indicates  that  there 
Is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  to  use 
armed  force  in  the  case  of  an  attack  by 
one  American  nation  against  another, 
unless  the  helping  nation  deems  It  advis- 
able so  to  do?  Or  does  the  Senator  think 
that  some  further  language  would  have 
been  appropriate  to  make  It  more  clear? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  No.  I  think  the 
total  option  remains  with  each  Individual 
signatory,  without  any  limitation  or  in- 
struction. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  So  that  the  Senator 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  language  "may 
determine  the  immediate  measures" 
which  follows  right  after  the  words  "each 
one  of  the  contracting  parties"  is  ade- 
quate assurance  that  there  is  no  binding 
obligation  on  any  contracting  party  to 
use  armed  force,  even  though  armed 
force  is  the  only  effective  means  of 
rendering  assistance? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  repeat  myself, 
that  I  think  the  option  is  complete. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  thinks, 
therefore,  does  he  not,  that  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  have  a  reservation  to  safe- 
guard that  point? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  would  hope 
that  there  would  be  no  reservations,  be- 
cause, in  my  view,  the  United  States  has 
a  greater  stake  in  this  particular  docu- 
ment than  in  almost  any  document  that 
has  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
some  time.  I  know  what  the  feeling  is 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.  I 
know  how  they  feel  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  compact:  but  I  should  hate 
very  much  to  start  in  trying  to  carve  it 
up  in  any  fashion,  lest  we  set  a  very 
unhappy  precedent. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  So  I  suppose  the  Sen- 
ator thinks  it  would  be  unwise  that  any 
reservation  be  considered  to  further 
spell  out  the  freedom  of  obligation  re- 
garding the  use  of  armed  force? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Unless  It  were  a 
situation  which  so  clearly  required  sup- 
plementary action  that  there  could  not 
be  any  argument  about  it.  In  a  case 
such  as  that  to  which  the  Senator  refers 
I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  may 
X  interrupt  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DONNELL.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  the  clause 
which  provides  that  no  nation  shall  b« 
required  to  take  action  without  Us  con- 
sent applies  to  the  entire  treaty.  Xt  ap- 
plies to  everything  In  the  treaty. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  X  did  not  so  Interpret 
the  langtiage  of  the  treaty.  X  may  be 
in  error.  X  observe  that  article  XX. 
which  Is  the  ont  which  reftri  to  tht 
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exception  that  no  State  shall  be  required 
to  use  armed  force  without  its  conaent, 
reads  in  its  entirety  as  follows: 

OtcUlons  wbloh  require  the  sppltoatioa  of 
the  meuurss  speclflsd  in  artlols  I  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  the  signatory  statei  which 
hife  ratified  this  treaty,  with  the  sole  si- 
csptlon  that  no  state  shall  be  required  to  use 
armed  force  without  its  consent. 

X  observe  that  article  8  refers  to  meas- 
ures on  which  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
may  agree,  and  that  in  articles  preceding 
article  20  there  is  the  expression  that  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  shall  take  lt.4  de- 
cisions by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
signatory  states  which  have  ratified  the 
treaty. 

So  the  interpretation  which,  up  until 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
I  had  placed  upon  article  20  was  that  It 
was  referring  wholly  to  decisions  of  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  and  did  not  refer 
to  determinations  by  the  contracting 
parties  under  paragraph  2  of  article  3  as 
to  the  immediate  measures  which  such 
contracting  parties  might  respectively 
take.  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  of  the  opinion,  after  the  mention 
of  the  various  sections,  that  article  20 
does  apply  to  the  entire  treaty  and  not 
merely  to  decisions  of  the  Organ  of  Con- 
STiltation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  my  view. 
The  Senator  will  observe  that  all  through 
the  treaty,  in  several  places,  it  is  specific 
that  even  in  the  first  instance  each  na- 
tion shall  determine  its  own  measures  • 
of  meeting  attack,  which  would  mean 
that  it  would  not  have  to  adopt  military 
action  unless  It  so  desired. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
a  situation  may  arise  in  which  a  con- 
tracting party  could  not  truthfully  be 
said  to  have  assisted  in  meeting  an 
armed  attack  unless  it  had  done  some- 
thing which  would  stop  or  repel  such 
armed  attack.  It  may  also  well  be  true 
in  some  instances  that  if  a  nation  has 
used  force  and  made  an  armed  attack 
against  an  American  state,  the  circum- 
stances may  be  such  that  nothing  but  the 
use  of  an  armed  force  would  constitute 
assistance  in  meeting  such  attack. 

Therefore  it  appeared  to  me  that  pos- 
sibly the  construction  which  would  be 
placed  upon  paragraph  2  of  article  III, 
as  read  in  conjunction  with  paragraph 
1,  would  be  that  the  obligation  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  armed  attack  might  under 
some  circumstances  be  an  obligation  to 
use  armed  force,  and  that  although  para- 
graph 2  gives  to  the  contracting  parties 
the  right  to  determine  the  immediate 
measiu-es.  nevertheless  that  paragraph 
might  be  considered  not  to  release  the 
contracting  parties  from  the  obligations 
set  forth  in  paragraph  1,  and  that  if  the 
exigencies  are  such  that  in  order  to  be  of 
assistance,  armed  force  must  necessarily 
be  used  by  the  helping  country,  para- 
graph a  merely  permits  It  to  use  what 
measures  It  may  deem  proper  In  provid- 
ing such  armed  force,  but  does  not  re- 
lieve the  helping  party  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  use  the  armed  force. 

As  to  the  inquiry  which  X  have  made,  Z 
am  quite  content  to  accept  the  construc- 
tion which  has  been  given  it  by  the  Sen- 
ators who  have  ao  carefully  considered  it, 
but  I  should  Ukt  to  lunttt  the  posalblUty 


that  the  language  In  paragraphs  I  and  8 
of  article  X.  inasmuch  as  X  was  not  satu- 
fled  with  the  obligaUon  under  article  II. 
might  Impose  an  obUgaUon  to  use  armed 
force  in  case  there  was  a  conflict,  not 
between  a  European  country  and  an 
American  country,  by  way  of  illustration, 
but  between  two  American  countries. 
However,  I  am  quite  content  to  accept 
the  views  set  forth  by  the  Senators  who 
have  spoken. 

The  final  question,  with  possibly  one 
minor  addition,  is  this:  I  should  like  to 
have  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  as  to  the  advisability  of  having 
our  country  enter  into  a  treaty  under 
which  it  is  possible  for  some  13  nations 
having  an  aggregate  of  approximately 
only  thirty-three  and  one- fourth  million 
population  to  determine  what  particular 
activities  under  article  vm  our  Nation 
must  engage  in— with  the  exception  of 
the  use  of  armed  force — whereas  our 
Nation  and  the  other  nations  under  this 
treaty  have  an  aggregate  population  of 
approximately  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  million,  including  our  Territories  and 
possessions.  In  other  words,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  comment  of  the  Senator 
whether  he  thinks  it  is  or  is  not  advisable 
that  our  country  surrender  to  13  nations, 
with  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  19  na- 
tions, the  right  to  determine  for  our  Na- 
tion Just  how  far  we  shall  go  in  the  break- 
ing off  of  diplomatic  relations.  Just  how 
far  we  shall  go  in  the  recalling  of  chiefs 
of  diplomatic  missions.  Just  how  far  we 
shall  go  in  the  interruption  of  eccmomic 
relations  or  of  rail,  sea,  air.  postal,  tele- 
graphic, telephonic,  or  radlotelegraphic 
or  radiotelephonic  communications.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator's  com- 
ment on  that  point.  I  think  I  realize 
what  the  facts  are.  but  I  should  like  to 
have  him  state  his  view  whether  it  is 
advisable  for  us  to  enter  into  that  sort 
of  an  engagement. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  I  can  imagine  how  that  question 
might  be  raised  in  some  of  the  other 
countries  with  greater  validity  than  it 
might  be  raised  by  us  in  connection  with 
this  particular  contract,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  face  realities  we  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  of  America 
is  the  likeliest  target  of  attack  in  respect 
to  this  New  World,  and  that  the  com- 
plete protection  afforded  by  this  chapter 
in  respect  to  pacific  sanctions  Is  cal- 
culated far  more  to  be  an  asset  to  us, 
rather  than  a  liability. 

So  far  as  the  fundamental  principle 
is  concerned,  I  suppose  men  can  differ 
on  the  subject.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is.  however,  that  this  represents  the 
precise  policy  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Coimcil  of  the  United 
Nations,  where  It  is  seeking  to  evade 
needless  Interference  with  peaceful  ef- 
forts to  establish  international  security. 
I  do  not  need  to  go  Into  the  detail  of 
calling  the  roll  of  the  diverse  and  sundry 
artificial  obstacles  which  are  thrown  in 
the  way  of  even  peaceful  sanctions  In 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  There- 
fore, our  program  at  that  point  is  and 
has  been  for  some  time— and,  speaking 
for  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  X  may 


say  that  It  hu  been  his  program  ever 
alnce  the  charter  was  written— to  saek 
to  remove  any  veto  from  the  pursuit  of 
peaceful  means  of  settling  disputes, 
reeoffnlsint  the  fact  that  probably  It  la 
Impossible,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be 
impossible,  even  from  our  point  of  view, 
to  create  sanctions  for  armed  force 
against  the  agreement  of  the  nation 
involved. 

If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  wishes 
to  have  my  comment  on  the  procedure 
which  is  here  envisioned,  I  say  to  him 
that  It  is  the  same  as  it  is  with  respect 
to  the  procedures  for  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  particularly  the 
Security  Council.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  peace-loving  nations,  if  they 
mean  what  they  say.  ought  to  be  entitled 
to  proceed  under  a  two-thirds  rule  in 
respect  to  the  application  of  peaceful 
sanctions,  so  long  as  they  are  not  required 
to  carry  on  into  armed  sanctions. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  very  interesting  and  able  response. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  if  he  will 
yield — and  I  make  this  suggestion  along 
the  line  of  that  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan— that  if  by  the  employ- 
ment of  such  sanctions  by  means  of  a 
two-thirds  vote,  an  armed  conflict  is 
avoided,  that  is  to  our  advantage  more 
greatly  than  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
any  one  of  the  South  American  or  Cen- 
tral American  Republics,  because  the 
Senator  realizes  that  if  a  conflict  involv- 
ing armed  force  arises  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, we  are  bound  to  be  involved  in 
it.  So  we  cannot  have  our  cake  and 
eat  it  too.  Thus  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  following  the  recommendations  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  South  American  and  Cen- 
tral American  states,  because  they  are 
friendly  with  us  and  cooperate  with  us 
so  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  DONNELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  article 
20.  does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
share  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  namely,  that  it  refers  back  to  all 
the  treaty,  and  would  have  application, 
for  instance,  to  paragraph  2  of  article 
3 — in  other  words,  that  article  20  would 
be  read  back  into  that? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  Is  does 
go  back  to  it:  but  I  would  go  ftuther,  and 
would  say  that  section  2  of  article  3,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan would  be  all-controlling  without  ar- 
Ucle  20. 

Mr.  DONN£LL.  I  can  imderstand  the 
Senator's  position  on  that  point,  and  I 
think  that  view  is  entirely  permissible: 
and  I  myself  take  it.  I  am  not  as  yet 
able  to  share  the  views  of  the  two  dis- 
tingtiished  Senators  as  to  article  30. 
Xt  aeems  clear  to  me  that  article  20  re- 
fers only  to  decisions  of  the  Organ  of 
Consultation.  Particularly  is  that  true 
In  view  of  the  provtslons  of  article  8, 
which  refer  to  meastires  on  which  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  may  agree;  and 
furthermore,  particularly  is  It  true,  as  Z 
see  It,  because  of  the  contenu  of  arUola 
17,  whleh  refer  to  the  Organ  of  ConsulU- 
Uon  taking  lU  decisions.  Bowtver.  Z 
appredata  the  views  of  ths  Sanators,  and 
certainly  respect  them. 
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I  should  like  to  Mk  thU  furthlrr 
tlon.    It  Is  (provided  In  article 

If  the  icnoUbUlty  or  tbt  intvfri 
lemiory  or  Um  •overeiftity  or  pui 
dtMMMMe  of  eaf  AatMrlcftn  state 
Mieted  by  en  mreeilnn  wbuh 
ann«d  •tt«ck  or  by  en  vxtra-conti^tn 
lntra-contla«otel  confltct.  or  by 
fact  or  attuatloa  that  mtcht  vudakfrw 
peace  of  Hwerlfe.  tbt  Organ  of  Consultation 
BiwU  meet  lauMdtatcly— 
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And  so  forth.    I  should  like  to 
Senator  who.  In  his  opinion,  m  der 
treaty,  makes  the  determinatio  i 
Vbetber  "any  other  fact  or  situation 
micht  endanger  the  peace  of 
has  arisen?      

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  should 
would  be  the  Organ  of  Consultation 

Mr.   DONNELL.     Very  welL 
same  paragraph,  the  word 
Is  used,  at  the  end  of  it.    I  notlc^ 
Lovett's  letter,  which  accompa^ 
treaty,  that  he  refers  to  the 
Hemisphere    as    the    American 
ClAents.    I  am  wondering  whether 
Senator  has  in  mind  that  the  wojd 
tlnent"  In  article  6  should  really 
strupd  to  mean  'HemLsphere"  rather 
to  only  one  of  the  continents 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    The 
Um  Senator  raises  was  raised  in 
Ing  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
tee.     The  difficulty  be  points 
Identified.    The  Senator  is  entiifely 
rect  that  the  word  "Continent 
tended  to  mean  the  unified  obj 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  OONNKLL.     I  very  fre4tly 
predate  the  courtesy  of  the 
giving  me  his  answers,  and  I 
preclat«  the  courtesy  of  the  Sena 
Texas.  

Mr.  MILLIKIN.    Mr.  Presldeilt 
not  completely  clear  on  the  exchange 
tween  the  Senators  as  to  steps 
armed  attack.    Am  I  to  underst^d 
in  the  United  Nations  at  the  pres«  nt 
a  two-thirds  vote  can  impose  the 
tion  on  all  memt)ers  to  set  up 
bargo.  for  example? 

Mr.    VANDENBERO.    No;    I 
think  so. 

Mr.  MHTTKTN.    This.  then, 
parture  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    That  Is 

Mr.     BflT.ITKTN.     I 
general   purport    of    the 
Senators  answer  was  that  this  U 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    No.  no; 
was  similar  to  some  of  the 
which  we  are  seeking  to  make  in 
Nations  procedure. 

Mr.     Mil  I.TKTN.    The     Sena 
cotirse.  is  aware  that  an  embaiko 
In  itself  amotmt  to  an  act  of  war 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.     Oh.  I 
Is  so.  

Mr.  MTTT.TKTN.    So  that  In 
If  two-thirds  of  the  nations  of 
sphere  were  to  Uke  an  action 
we  might  be  bound  against  our 
that  might  ultimately  necessitate 
of  armed  force? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  think 
ator  Is  Justified  in  that  sutenlent 
should  Uke  to  be  very  sure  that  I 
clear  In  sutinf  the  premise.    I 
tbat  «•  vgrt  tttking  to  make 
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provements  In  the  basic  procedure  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  did  not  mean  to  Indi- 
cate that  we  went  so  far  as  to  be  seeking 
at  that  point  to  create  a  control,  by  two- 
thirds  vote,  of  the  sanctions  to  which  the 
Senator  refers.  I  meant  to  say  that  we 
were  seeking  to  be  free  from  a  veto,  and 
to  put  under  a  two-thirds  vote  all  the 
pacific  means  of  seeking  settlements. 

When  we  come  to  this  contract,  we 
have  gone  a  step  further,  and  while  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  that  there 
might  be  an  element  of  hazard  in  a  global 
concept  of  the  nature  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. I  respectfully  submit  that  in  a 
western  hemispherical  concept  It  is  well 
worth  our  while  to  take  whatever  casual 
risk  is  involved  in  the  concept  to  which 
the  Senator  refers.  It  is  there,  and  I 
would  not  undertake  to  disguise  it. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  mentioned  the  fact,  which  is 
quite  obvious,  that  we  are  the  chief  bene- 
ficiary of  the  benefits  of  this  treaty,  and 
we  are  the  chief  payer  of  its  costs. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  hate  to  em- 
phas'ze  the  fact  that  we  are  the  chief 
beneficiary,  but  I  am  unable  to  deny  the 
accusation. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Since  we  are  the  chief 
payer  of  its  costs,  there  is  no  shame  In 
admitting  that  we  are  the  chief  bene- 
ficiary of  Its  benefits. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  am  not  clear 
that  we  are  the  chief  payer  of  the  cost. 
In  my  opinion,  under  the  treaty,  If  we 
were  to  confront.  In  another  world  war, 
the  type  of  conditions  which  we  con- 
fronted on  the  threshold  of  World  War 
II.  when  we  had  to  wait  almost  Indefi- 
nitely for  essential  rights  of  transit  and 
rights  of  aviation  bases  In  key  points  of 
Central  and  South  America,  this  instru- 
mentality would  infinitely  Improve  our 
situation ;  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  the 
ranking  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That,  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  committed  to  that  conflict.  I  am 
raising  a  point  that  might  commit  us  to 
a  conflict  in  which  we  were  not  inter- 
ested.   There  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
unless  we  have  forgotten  entirely  the 
spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  am  un- 
able to  understand  how  there  can  be  a 
conflict  in  the  New  World  to  which  we 
are  not  so  fundamentally  committed 
that  there  is  a  relationship,  I  submit  to 
the  Senator,  which  would  not  apply  to 
the  global  concept  of  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  mind.  I  should  like  to  make  what  I 
have  in  mind  a  little  specific.  I  am 
merely  asking  the  questions  for  my  own 
information. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Yes.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  MTTJ.IKTN.  I  have  no  opinion  on 
this  at  all.  so  far.  Let  us  assume  that 
one  of  the  South  American  Republics  got 
Into  some  kind  of  dispute  with  a  power- 
ful foreign  country.  Who  would  deter- 
mine whether  that  involved  an  aggres- 
sion short  of  armed  attack? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Organ  of 
Consultation. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  And  so  two-thirds  of 
that  body  would  determine  whether  that 
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diction? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  There  are  no  stand- 
ards, in  the  treaty,  defining  aggression; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  No;  that  Is  not 
correct.  Article  9  Identifies  two  types  of 
aggression  as  follows: 

(a)  t7nprovoked  armed  attack  by  a  atate 
against  the  territory,  the  people,  or  the  land, 
sea.  or  air  forces  of  another  state; 

(b)  Invasion,  by  the  armed  forces  of  a 
state,  of  the  territory  of  an  American  state, 
through  the  trespassing  of  boundaries  de- 
marcated in  accordance  with  a  treaty.  Ju- 
dicial decision,  or  arbitral  award,  or.  In  the 
absence  of  frontiers  thus  demarcated,  in- 
vasion affecting  a  region  which  Is  under  the 
effective  Jurisdiction  of  another  state. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  had  excluded 
armed  attack  and  was  discussing  other 
types  of  what  might  be  defined  as  acts  of 
aggression. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  that  is 
entirely  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Organ 
of  Consultation. 

Mr.  MILUKIN.  So  that  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  this  Coimcil  of  Ministers  could 
determine  that  there  has  been  an  ag- 
gression, other  than  In  the  armed  cate- 
gory, and  that  something  should  be  done 
about  it,  and.  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  the 
measures  to  be  taken  could  be  decided? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Within  the 
specifications  laid  down. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Correct.  We  might 
not  be  one  of  the  consenting  parties. 
One  of  the  measures  might  be  that  we 
should  lay  an  embargo  against,  let  us 
say.  a  very  powerful  foreign  country.  In  a 
matter  In  which  we  were  not  Interested 
or  at  least  in  which  we  did  not  care  to 
Intervene.  I  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  this  Union  almost  fell  apart 
over  the  question,  for  example,  of  an  em- 
bargo at  the  very  beginning  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Nation.  One  of  the  greatest 
States  in  the  Union  took  certain  tenta- 
tive steps  to  get  itself  out  of  the  Union. 
because  of  an  embargo.  I  respectfully 
remind  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
an  embargo  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
Nation  which  does  not  get  the  goods,  but 
it  can  paralyze  the  economy  of  the  na- 
tion that  sends  the  goods.  So  that  under 
the  case,  farfetched  as  it  may  be,  which 
I  have  postulated,  it  might  be  possible 
that  this  Nation  could  be  Involved  in  the 
most  serious  complications  over  a  matter 
in  which  it  had  no  Interest  itself,  arising 
over  perhaps  matters  of  very  small  global 
Importance  between  a  South  American 
Republic  and  some  other  strong  nation 
of  the  earth.  Am  I  correct  as  to  the  pos- 
sibilities, regardless  of  whether  the  Sen- 
ator believes  that  might  or  might  not 
happen? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  Senator  can  argue  the  posi- 
tion that  he  now  indicates,  but  I  am  sure 
he  will  allow  me  to  add  to  the  answer 
my  feeling  that  in  taking  calculated  risks 
these  days.  In  this  very  dangerous  world, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion of  that  sort  by  simply  putting  down 
a  categorical  "yes"  or  "no"  on  one  side, 
and  ignoring  the  consequences  on  the 
other  side.  I  submit  to  the  able  Senator, 
remembering  now  the  advantages  to  us 
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in  this  arranf  ement.  the  tremendous.  In- 
calculable advanUge  of  notiXying  the 
world  thia  afternoon  that  the  American 
Republics  have  certified  each  to  ttic  other 
that  an  armed  attack  upon  one  Is  an  at- 
tack upon  all.  remembering  the  ad- 
vantages to  us.  X  suggest  to  him,  when  he 
postulates  his  alternative  hazard,  that 
he  consider  whether  or  not  it  hcs  any 
relative  tangibiliby.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  thinks  that  a  decision  by 
two-thirds  of  the  American  Republics, 
most  of  whom  are  in  fraternal  relation- 
ship with  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  would,  under  tiie  existing  circum- 
stances, be  likely  even  remotely  to  iden- 
tify a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  New 
World  which  we  ourselves  would  not  have 
recognized  first  and  be  among  those  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  help  delend 
against? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  may  be  an  overweighting 
in  his  discussion  of  the  present  fra- 
ternal relations  wlilch,  of  comse.  I  hope 
will  never  be  disturbed.  But  we  have 
had  disturbance  of  fraternal  relations 
with  other  countries  In  this  hemispiiere, 
and  we  have  had  disturbance  of  fra- 
ternal relations  with  many  nations  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  with  which  we 
had  played  a  very  warm  "footsie-tootsie." 
So  that  particular  part  of  the  Senator's 
argument  does  not  impress  me  very 
much.  I  must  say  that  I  think  most 
any  dispute  that  would  arl.se  would  be 
one  which  we  would  probably  be  in  from 
the  beginnmg.  But  in  making  a  long- 
term  contract  I  think  w|  also  must  con- 
sider the  fights  that  might  be  started 
elsewhere  in  this  hemisphere  to  which 
we  would  not  be  original  parties.  I 
bring  to  the  Senator's  attention  again 
that  under  what  he  has  said  a  council 
of  ministers  could  decide  that  an  act  of 
aggression  short  of  armed  atteick  had 
occurred  and  could  prescribe  such  severe 
remedies  as  embargo,  which  might 
tragically  involve  us,  which  might  itself 
lead  to  a  war  which  we  were  trying  to 
avert.  I  do  not  believe  the  point  is  one 
which  can  be  lightly  brushed  aside. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  does  not  think  I  am  lightly 
brushing  it  aside. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Oh,  no.  The  Sena- 
tor has  not  hghtly  brushed  it  aside.  I 
do  not  think  any  of  us  should  lightly 
brush  it  aside.  ^ 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  never  raises  any  point 
which  I  lightly  brush  aside,  because  he 
almost  always  has  validity  for  anything 
he  says. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  In  this  instance 
I  am  simply  suggesting  that  we  cannot 
hav2  our  cr.ks  and  eat  it  too. 

Mr.  MTTT.TKTN.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  is  no  point  in  having  a 
cake  if  you  do  not  eat  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  After  you  have 
eaten  it.  as  I  understand,  it  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN,  It  has  disappeared, 
but  if  you  do  not  eat  it  what  is  the  use 
of  having  it? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Well,  there  it  is. 
In  the  situaUon  involved  in  North.  Cen- 
tral, and  South  America,  unlen  we  hava 


surrendered  every  concept  that  we  had 
imder  the  idea  that  we  have  a  strong 
responsibility  for  what  happens  In  tliis 
hemisphere.  It  seems  to  mfr— and  I  say 
it  with  the  greatest  respect->that  whUa 
the  contingency  which  the  Senator 
raises  should  not  be  lightly  brushed 
aside,  nevertheless  it  is  substantially  re- 
mote in  any  discussion  of  reality,  and  is 
not  entitled  to  weigh  against  the  tre- 
mendous alternative  advantage  which 
we  get  out  of  precisely  the  same  calcu- 
lated risk. 

Ml-.  MILLIKIN.  I  agree  that  it  is  a 
factor  tiiat  muGt  be  weiglied.  with  proba- 
bly diilerent  degrees  of  weight  given  to 
it  by  different  judges  of  the  situation. 
PeisonaiJy  I  want  to  give  it  very  careful 
consideration.   . 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  under  what  circum- 
stances can  United  Nations  reverse  what 
may  be  our  decision  either  as  to  armed 
attack  or  as  to  aggression  of  lesser  de- 
gree? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The'relaUonshlp 
of  this  entire  contract  to  the  United 
Nations  is  covered  by  article  U  of  the 
Charter  itself.  We  are  under  an  obliga- 
tion—and by  "we"  I  mean  the  signatories 
to  this  regional  arratigement — to  notify 
the  United  Nations  forthwith  when  any 
of  these  actions  are  taken.  What  we  do 
persists  "until  the  Security  Council  has 
taken  the  measures  necessary  to  main- 
tain International  peace  and  seciulty. 
Measures  taken  by  the  members  in  the 
exercise  of  this  right  of  self-defense  shall 
be  immediately  reported  to  the  Security 
Covmcil  and  shall  iM)t  in  any  way  affect 
the  authoi-ity  and  responsibility  of  the 
Security  Council  imder  the  present 
Charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  action 
as  it  deems  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain or  restore  international  peace  and 
security." 

Therefore,  the  moment  the  United  Na- 
tions takes  competent  Jurisdiction.  I 
should  say  that  their  authority  overrides 
everything  else. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Where,  then,  does 
that  leave  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  to 
what  it  previously  considered  to  be  meas- 
ures for  Its  necessary  protection? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  It  leaves  it  pre- 
cisely where  it  would  have  been  if  there 
had  been  no  regional  arrangement. 

Mr.  MTTT.TKTN.  That  brings  me  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  During  the  hearings 
on  the  United  Nations  I  think  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  I  believe  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, was  very  clear  that  there  was  no 
impairment  whatever  by  the  United  Na- 
tions of  our  traditional  viewpoint  and 
our  rights  and  obligations  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  How.  if  at  all.  is  that 
affected  by  this  treaty? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  would  say  that 
historically  in  the  last  15  or  20  years  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  taken  on,  paradox- 
ically— because  it  is  a  paradox  to  say 
this — ^multilateral  phases,  and  that  is 
a  paradox,  because,  of  course,  the  genius 
of  the  ULoDXoe  Doctrine  was  the  fact  that 
It  was  ours  and  to  be  exercised  upon  our 
Ipst  dixit  But  In  the  last  20  years  we 
have  developed  a  series  of  consultative 
pacts  with  Central  and  South  America, 


which  hKf  beoome  the  genlua  of  Um 
new  Pan  American  Union,  and  aa  a  re- 
sult of  those  ccmsultatlve  pacts  I  would 
say  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  today, 
while  loaing  none  of  Its  original  author- 
ity, has  taken  on  a  consultative  phase 
which  strengthens  it.  through  the  a-sso- 
ciation  of  other  Latin-American  power* 
with  its  enforcement.  And  I  think  it 
stands  right  there  as  regards  the  presoat 
situation. 

Mr.  MTTiJTrni  Let  us  assume  that 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  violation  of  our 
traditional  viewpoint,  our  traditional  in- 
terpretation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
has  occurred.  Are  we  free  unilaterally 
to  decide  for  ourselves  what  if  anything 
we  are  going  to  do  about  It? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  option  Is  wide 
open  in  respect  to  the  action  that  any 
country  shall  take,  including  our  own. 
I  think  It  is  so  stated  In  the  article  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Doimrix]  referred. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  would  not  reduce 
this  debate  to  a  yes-or-no  status,  but  X 
believe  that  my  question  admits  of  a 
pretty  short  answer.  If  something  oc- 
curred which  in  our  viewpoint,  under  our 
interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
called  for  action  on  otir  part,  or  non- 
action, would  we  be  at  liberty  to  take 
the  action  or  the  nonaction  tmder  our 
own  steam  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
imder  its  traditional  significance? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  thUik  we  an 
in  the  first  in.stance  subject  to  Imme- 
diate report  to  the  Security  Council  and 
the  United  Nations,  and  then  in  the 
preseitce  of  adequate  enforcement  action 
for  peace  and  security,  that  our  right 
cca.«es.  

Mr.  MTTJJKTN.  That  strikes  me  as 
a  very  clear  answer  to  the  question  and 
brings  me  to  the  next  one.  In  the  event 
that  under  this  reporting  procedure  and 
under  this  consultative  procedure  or  un- 
der any  other  procedures,  someone 
should  say  that  we  are  not  entitled  to 
proceed  on  our  own  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  we  originally  understood  it — 
as  traditionally  understood  and  unim- 
paired by  other  treaties — would  we  then 
be  at  liberty  to  act  or  not  act  as  we 
chose  tmder  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

Kir.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  at  that 
point  we  can  be  called  into  review  in 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  our  authority 
under  our  fundamental  obligation  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  But  would  that  re- 
view have  the  power  to  ten  us,  "Proceed 
no  further  imder  your  interpretation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  if  you  do  pro- 
ceed further  you  are  subject  to  whatever 
the  pains  and  penalties  may  be  that  we 
can  Inflict  on  you"? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  should  think 
that  that  was  the  situation  today  un- 
der the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MTTT.TKTN.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  his  answer  has  profound  dif- 
ference from  the  answer  that  was  given 
to  us  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine  during 
otu*  studies  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  No;  I  do  not 
think  80,  because  our  exercise  of  what 
the  Senator  is  discussing  In  respect  to 
our  rights  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
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tb«  fxerdje  of  aa  Initial  authority.  I 
•M  nothing  on  Uw  contrary  1 1  article 
51.  I  think  our  right  to  take  o  ir  Initial 
action  is  not  only  reserved  tm ,  under- 
scored,  but  after  we  have  taker  our  ac- 
tion I  think  we  have  to  be  re  ponsible 
for  the  action  we  have  taken  u  ider  our 
contract  with  the  United  Natloi  is. 

Mr.  MTTl.TKTN.  Then  excep;  for  an 
Initial  action,  under  the  Senator's  an- 
swers, the  Monroe  Doctrine  w  tuld  not 
nece:;sanly  be  effective  and  be  i .  Justifi- 
cation to  us  for  whatever  separa  e  action 
ve  mleht  chcoAe  to  take. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Not  a  ter  the 
United  Nations  had  takeii  actio  i  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  CX:NHAIi.T.  Mr.  Presii  ent.  we 
are  members  of  the  Security  Ci  tuncil  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  cculd  veto 
the  action.        

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Of  cotrse  that 
la  true.         

Mr.  Mn.T.nnN.  what  is  the  effect  of 
this  treaty  on  other  treaties  wfc  ich  have 
been  made  between  this  couitry  and 
South  American  countries,  or  a  ly  coun- 
try to  the  south  of  ns? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  know  yt  no  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.MILLIKIM.  Fur  example  we  have 
made  a  water  treaty  with  Mex  ca  Let 
OS  aaaume  that  a  dispute  anae  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  <  ver  that 
treaty.  Let  us  assume  that  Meaco  com- 
plained that  our  action,  whatever  it 
Blsht  be.  amotmted  to  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion. Would  it  be  within  the  xjwer  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  by  a  U  o-thirds 
vote,  to  say  that  our  action  constituted 
an  act  of  aggression,  and  to  pres  albe  ac- 
tloD  which.  In  effect,  would  Inval  date  the 
treaty  as  it  now  stands? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  am  m  it  famil- 
iar with  the  Mexican  water  traty  and 
I  do  not  know  its  terms.  I  sugi  est  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Cc  nnauyI 
probably  is  familiar  with  the  Mexican 
water  treaty,  and  peihaps  the  question 
ahouki  be  addressed  to  him. 

Mr.  CONNALLY,  Mr.  Pres  dent,  1 
shaU  have  to  ask  ttie  Senator  t  >  repeat 
his  question. 

Mr.  MTTJ.TKTN.  Let  us  assv  ne  that 
the  United  Slates  and  Mexico  'all  into 
a  dispute  over  water  deliveries  u  ider  the 
Mexican  water  treaty.  Let  u^  assume 
that  Mexico  takes  the  position  hat  our 
action,  whatever  It  may  b?.  co  istitutes 
an  act  of  aggression  under  tha ,  treaty. 
Could  Mexico  then  refer  the  natter  to 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  and,  b  r  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Cotmcil.  have  our  ac- 
tioo  declared  an  act  of  agsresslon? 
Could  the  Council  of  Ministers,  t  ir  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  take  action  to  sustaii  thepo- 
8lti(m  of  Mexico  against  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  Is  t  le  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MTT.T.TKTN.  That  is  an  Iz  tportant 
question  for  the  Senator. 

Mr,  CONNALLY.  This  trwtf  refers 
only  to  aggression  by  armed  attack. 
Ttiere  are  examples  In  the  other  sections 
as  to  what  aggression  may  be.  k  do  not 
think  any  na  Jon.  by  saying,  "T  lis  is  an 
aet  of  aggression."  could  Invoke  t  le  juris- 
dletlon  of  the  Organ  of  Comiltatioa 
'furthermore,  I  do  not  believe   hat  the 


Jurisdiction  of  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion would  extend  to  cases  of  that  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  MTT.r.nnN.  I  feel  somewhat  em- 
barrassed in  pressing  the  question,  be- 
cause I  am  a  newcomer  in  the  subject, 
and  the  Senator  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it.  However.  I  have  understood 
from  the  debate  which  has  preceded  that 
aggression  has  not  been  defined,  except 
as  to  armed  attack.  The  remainder  of 
the  field  of  aggression  is  open  to  the 
decision  of  the  Cotmcil.  I  think  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan so  stated  imequivocally. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  stiU  of  the 
view  that  whatever  It  may  be  called. 
whether  it  be  called  aggression  or  not. 
it  must  take  on  the  character  of  a 
threat  to  the  peace.  If  it  is  not  a  threat 
to  the  peace,  it  cannot  be  considered  by 
the  Organ  of  Consultation  at  all.  It 
must  be  something  which  threatens  the 
peace. 

Mr.  MTT.TiTKTN.  I  can  see  no  justifica- 
tion for  doing  so.  but  let  us  assume  that 
we  seriously  interfered  with  what  Mex- 
ico conceived  to  be  her  share  of  the 
Colorado  River.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  serious  issue  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  might  easily  be  construed  as 
threatening  the  peace.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  the  Council  of  Ministers 
would  decide  whether  it  threatened  the 
peace,  becauiie  there  are  no  standards  of 
aggression  other  than  the  two  which 
have  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  that  would 
be  an  appropriate  case  to  refer  to  the 
Court  of  International  Justice.  Such  a 
case  would  involve  purely  the  legal  con- 
struction of  a  treaty. 

Mr.  Mn.TiTKIN.  That  might  happen: 
but  I  am  trying  to  determine  what  could 
happen  under  this  particular  treaty. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.*  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  treaty  envisages  a  case  of  that  kind. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  contention  of  Mex- 
ico or  of  the  United  States,  without  the 
use  of  some  evidences  of  armed  force 
bringing  about  a  threat  of  war.  could  in 
any  case  bring  it  within  the  scope  of 
this  treaty. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What  is  the  amend- 
ment procedure  under  this  treaty? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  There  is  no  ar- 
ticle dealing  with  amendment.  There 
is  an  article  dealing  with  withdrawal. 
I  assume  that  the  process  of  amendment 
would  be  the  same  process  as  that  which 
brought  th>>  original  contract  into  being. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion about  that? 

Mr.  VANDET^ERO.  I  think  not.  Let 
me  illustrate  The  Orpan  of  Consulta- 
tion is  not  identified  in  this  particulsur 
act  because  the  thinking  had  not  been 
developed  to  the  point  where  there  was 
agreement  on  it.  It  is  expected  that  at 
the  Bofota  Conference  in  Colombia, 
which  wsis  to  have  been  In  January  and 
has  now  been  postponed  until  March,  the 
Orran  of  Consultation  will  be  identified. 
That  will  be  the  same  kind  of  conference 
as  that  out  of  which  the  document  orig- 
inally arose. 

Mr.  MniiTKTN.  Specifically.  Is  it  the 
Senator's  opinion  that  our  consent  would 
have  to  be  obtained  for  any  amendment 
to  this  treaty? 


Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  should  think 
so.  I  certainly  think  we  would  have  a 
vote  on  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
treaty,  which  is  subject  to  our  signature, 
could  be  amended  without  our  accept- 
ance of  and  signature  to  the  amend- 
ment, which  comes  to  the  same  thing  the 
Senator  asked  me. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  should  say  that 
unless  there  is  definite  provision  for 
amendment  of  the  treaty  our  consent 
would  have  to  be  obtained  to  amend  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  entirely  agree. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What  I  was  driving 
at  was  whether  there  was  an  amend- 
ment procedure.  I  understand  there  Is 
not. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Therefore,  I  as- 
sume— and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it — that  we  would  fall  back  upon 
the  original  procedure,  which  would 
require  our  signature  to  any  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MTTJiTKTN.  Is  there  a  time  limit 
to  the  treaty,  or  does  it  depend  upon 
denunciation? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  It  depends  upon 
denunciation. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  what  is  the 
situation  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned 
In  relation  to  this  treaty? 

Mr.  VAI>mSNBERQ.  Canada  is  within 
the  scciuity  zone,  and  is  thus  identified 
as  one  of  the  points  upon  which  an 
armed  attack  would  be  Ipso  facto  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  hemisphere.  There  is  no  obliga- 
tion upon  Canada  because  Canada  is  not 
a  signatory  to  the  treaty,  but  there  is  an 
article  in  the  treaty  which  leaves  it  open 
to  Canada's  signature  at  any  time  she 
desires  to  adhere. 

Mr.  MTTTiTKTN.  At  the  present  time 
Canada  is  in  the  position  of  getting  a 
free  ride.  She  has  benefits,  but  no  obli- 
gations. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  If  It  is  a  benefU 
to  be  attacked. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  certainly  Is  a  bene- 
fit to  goi-  dciense  if  one  is  attacked. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Of  course,  if 
Canada  is  attacked,  if  no  treaty  had  ever 
been  written,  we  would  be  at  her  side  in 
her  defense. 

Mr.  MTT.TiTKTN.  I  hope  so.  but  I  be- 
lieve that  in  writing  these  treaties  there 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
little  quid  pro  quo.  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
Canada  is  getting  a  free  ride.  So  I 
should  like  to  know  what  steps  are  b3ing 
taken  to  bring  Canada  into  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  No  steps  that  I 
know  of.  Canada  is  a  free  agent,  and 
has  an  invitation  in  the  textual  form  of 
the  pending  contract  to  come  in  when- 
ever she  pleases. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Did  Canada  refuse  to 
come  in? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  not.  I 
think  it  was  not  deemed  appropriate  to 
issue  Invitations.  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  which  ought  to  initiate  In  one's 
own  sovereign  Judgment. 

Mr.  MTT.T.TKTN.  Did  Canada  ask  to 
come  in? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN,  Have  there  been  any 
relations  at  all  with  Canada  in  this 
connection? 
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Mr.  VANDENBERO.  There  have  been 
Informal  discussions  with  Canada  about 
various  phase.s  of  the  matter.  The  Sen- 
ator will  imderstand  that  there  is  in 
existence  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board,  upon  which  Canada  and  the 
United  States  Jointly  serve,  and  which 
undertakes  to  cMrelate  our  interests. 

Blr.  MILLIKIN.  Why  did  not  Canada 
become  a  party  to  this  treaty? 

Mr.  VANDErraERG.  I  do  not  know, 
except  that  Canada  is  not  one  of  the 
American  Republics.  She  has  never 
been  a  member  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  was  therefore  obviously  not 
invited  to  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Republics. 

Mr.  MTT.TiTKTN.  I  most  respectfully 
suggest  that  It  Is  not  quite  obvious,  be- 
cause this  treaty  takes  In  the  entire 
hemisphere  rather  than  merely  that  part 
of  the  hemisphere  occupied  by  the  south- 
em  countries. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  mean  that  it 
Is  obvious  that  she  is  not  an  American 
republic.      

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  is  obvious  that  she 
is  not  In  the  treaty. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Yes. 

Mr.DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  pursue  for  a  moment  the  point 
and  the  Illustration  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  with  respect  to 
article  8. 

Suppose  that  a  situation  of  this  kind 
were  to  develop:  Supjx>se  that  a  contro- 
versy were  to  occiu:  between  one  of  the 
South  American  countries  and  a  Euro- 
pean country  which  we  may  identify  as 
"country  A."  Suppose  that  before  the 
council  of  ministers  created  tmder  the 
treaty  the  question  should  arise  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should 
be  required  to  cut  off  all  trade  relations 
of  every  nature  with  country  A.  Suppose 
we  were  served  with  two  notices  by  that 
coimtry— first,  that  if  we  were  to  cut  off 
trade  relations  with  that  coimtry  we 
would  be  placed  on  her  blacklist  for 
trade  relations;  and,  second,  that  our 
act  would  be  treated  as  an  act  of  war. 
As  I  imderstand,  the  inquiry  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  presents  the 
query  to  the  Senator  as  to  whether  two- 
thirds  of  the  council  of  ministers  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  decide 
whether  the  United  States  must  go  ahead 
with  the  termination  of  all  trade  rela- 
tions, even  though  it  might  involve  a 
declaration  of  war  against  us.  Is  that 
the  question,  as  the  Senator  understood 
it? 

B«r.  VANDENBERO.  Provided  the 
fundamental  question  in  Itself  affects 
the  Inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political 
Independence  of  any  American  state. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Suppose  that  a  South 
American  country  is  in  difficulties  with 
a  European  country  and  the  European 
countiT  has  committed  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  South  American  coun- 
try, and  the  Council  of  Ministers  says  to 
the  Dhited  States,  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
that  the  United  States  must  promptly 
sever  all  trade  relations  with  that  Euro- 
pean country.  The  European  coimtry 
sa}-:  to  us.  'V  you  do  that  we  will  sever 
all  relations  with  you  and  wUl  declare 
war  on  you."   Does  the  decision  of  two- 


thirds  of  the  foreign  ministers,  under 
the  treaty,  become  obligatory  upon  the 
United  States,  nevertheless,  to  outlaw  all 
trade  relations  with  that  foreign  nation? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  If  the  original 
dispute  at  the  front  end  of  the  Senator's 
long  question  Involves  the  inviolability 
or  the  integrity  of  the  territory  or  the 
sovereignty  or  political  Independence  of 
the  American  state,  it  would  Involve  us, 
under  our  traditional  American  theory, 
even  though  we  did  not  have  any  part  of 
a  treaty  of  this  character. 

Mr.  DONNEiLL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  further.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
under  the  terms  of  article  8  of  this  treaty, 
even  though  we  should  be  of  the  opinion 
that  a  direct  course  of  conduct  would  be 
advisable  with  respect  to  rail.  sea.  or  air 
communications  or  trade,  the  Council  of 
Ministers  would  have  it  within  its  power 
to  veto  our  determination  and  Impose 
upon  us  a  course  of  action  that  two- 
thirds  of  those  ministers  might  deter- 
mine to  be  correct?    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  of  that,  provided  the 
fundamental  controversy  affects  the  sov- 
ereriity  or  political  Independence  of  an 
American  state. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Referring  to  article 
18,  which  reads: 

In  the  case  o{  a  situation  or  dispute  be- 
tween American  states,  the  parties  directly 
interested  shall  be  excluded  from  the  voting 
referred  to  in  two  preceding  articles. 

What  is  the  Senator's  interpretation 
of  the  expression  "directly  interested"? 
Does  that  refer  only  to  those  American 
states  between  whom  the  situation  or 
dispute  exists? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Why  then  does  not 
the  article  simply  say  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  situation  or  dispute  between  American 
states,  such  states  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  voting  referred  to? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  preferable  to  have  stated  it  as 
the  Senator  indicates;  and  I  regret  that 
we  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  his  Illu- 
mination at  that  time. 

Mr.DONNELL.  Does  not  the  language 
"the  parties  directly  Interested"  leave 
room  for  controversy  between  the  states 
signatories  as  to  what  it  really  means? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  not,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  the  understanding  is 
complete  In  the  fashion  I  have  indicated- 
Mr.  DONNELL,  Who  would  make  the 
determination  as  to  which  parties  are 
directly  Interested? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  would  think 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  if  there 
is  any  remote  possibility  of  such  a  ques- 
tion being  raised.  I  cannot  understand 
that  it  ever  would  be  raised.  I  think  the 
meaning  is  perfectly  clear,  and  I  am  sure 
the  intent  Is  clear. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Yes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  question  of  the  Senator.  I  have  not 
been  present  during  all  the  discussion; 
I  heard  the  set  speeches  which  were  de- 
livered, but  I  did  not  hear  this  question 
referred  to.  If  it  has  been  answered  In 
the  course  of  any  of  the  colloquies  while 


I  have  been  out  of  the  Chamber  1  shall 
withdraw  the  question. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  acts  other 
than  armed  attacks  under  the  methods 
which  seem  to  be  now  the  fashion  in 
Europe  in  the  extension  of  Influence  in 
satellite  states,  is  it  contemidated  that 
any  penetration  of  that  character  may 
become  a  matter  of  concern? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  wherever  an  American 
state  Is  confronted  anjrwhere  in  the 
world  with  a  challenge  which  Involves 
the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  its 
territory  or  of  its  sovereignty  or  political 
independence,  the  subject  matter  im- 
mediately is  a  matter  of  required  con- 
sultation by  the  signatory  powers  to  see 
to  what  extent  and  how  an  obligation 
arises  and  where,  when,  and  how  it 
should  be  met. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  In  both  Prance  and 
Italy  today  there  are  serious  questions 
raised  regarding  the  penetration  of  for- 
eign agents  and  the  arrest  of  foreign 
citizens  Involved  in  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  what  seem  to  be  possibly  wcll- 
organ:zed  attacks.  In  South  America 
la^t  year  there  have  been  episodes  of  this 
character,  involving  in  some  Instances 
diplomatic  agents  who  were  expelled;  in 
other  instances  activities  which  seemed 
to  have  an  Ideological  background  as- 
sociated with  certain  theories  now  ex- 
tant. Was  consideration  given  as  to  how 
problems  of  that  character  might  be  met 
under  the  curious  developments  of  this 
modem  world? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator 
can  understand  that  Ina&mueh  as  this 
is  fundsmientally  and  primarily  a  hemi- 
spherical compact  with  respect  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  interconti- 
nental Americas,  the  testing  point  with 
respect  to  any  dispute  and  as  to  wheth- 
er it  falls  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
phase  of  this  treaty,  whether  it  affects 
the  inviolability  or  the  Integrity  or  the 
sovereignty  or  political  independence  of 
any  American  state,  and  any  signatory 
power  can  assert  that  interest,  is  wheth- 
er the  Organ  of  Consultation  would  re- 
quire immediate  consultation  as  a  re- 
sult. The  Organ  of  Consultation  is  the 
one  who  will  be  able  to  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  suggest  that  in 
addition  to  the  language  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  It  is  also  pro- 
Tided  in  article  6  as  follows: 

Or  by  any  other  fact  or  situation  that 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  America. 

So  that  gives  it  a  wide  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator  is 
entirely  right.  But  finally  the  peace  of 
America  is  to  be  the  test. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  peace  of  Amer- 
ica. In  addition  to  the  inviolability  or 
the  Integrity  of  the  territory  or  the  sov- 
ereignty or  political  Independence  of 
any  American  state  being  affected,  there 
is  included  any  other  fact  or  situation 
that  might  endanger  the  peace  of  Amer- 
ica, such  as  infiltration  into  and  the  ez- 
Istoice  of  alien  and  hostile  elements  in 
any  one  of  these  countries.  I  think  they 
are  both  within  the  language. 
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Mr.  BRKWSTER.    I  ifaould 
one  more  question.    The  Monrt>e 
trine  has  been  fundamental  in 
policy  for  a  century. 
UMt  tte  tmilateraJ 
of  the  Unitod  States  whlcb  lias 
btn  our  only  guide,  is  now 

Mr.   VASDESBERO.     We 
enssed  that  Qucslion.  I  th.nk. 
hour.    I  hope  we  shall  not 
into  it  cs&ln. 

Mr.  BHBWSTER.     I  certain 
not. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.     The 
tti&t  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Mtdttgan  the  original  unilateral 
tty  of  the  United  Sutes  stands 
always  stood.    Even  under  the 
o<  section  51  of  the  United  N^tiorls 
tcr  we  sinpiy  become  responsible 
U&lt0d  nations  as  the  result  of 
gatioa  to  It  for  what  we  do  in  the 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and 
the  Security  Council  takes  adeqti^te 
trol  of  a  situation  into  which 
have  injected  ourselves,  then 
authority  rests  with  the  United 
and  not  with  us. 

Mr.    BREWSTER.      Z    do 
whether  this  is  a  different  ques 
tt  is  not.  I  shall  withdrew  it.    A: 
any  movement  from  outside 
sphere  we  reserve  our  liberties  si 
their  court.     We  have  hid 
instances  within  our  own  lifctinle 
landing  of  cur  marines.    There 
BtUe  question  that  anything  of 
would  be  first  the  subject  of 
tlon  by  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  should 

Mr.  MALONE.    Mr.  President 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.    I  would  like  U 
•  qoestton  to  the  able  Scnatpr 
Ifichligan.    Do  I  understand 
explanation  of  the  treaty  that 
roe  Doctrine  becomes  for  the 
two-way  street? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    First.  I 
correct  the  Senator's  premise, 
not  the  first  time  in  the  last  10 
we  have  been  writing  consultatl|ve 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Pan 
Union,  which  has  made  the 
for  North.  Central,  and  South 
Interest  a  two-way  street. 

Mr.   UALOJ1E.    I  beg   the 
pardon.    I  have  not  been  here 
If  it  would  not  be  too  much 
may  enlighten  me  on  two  or 
tlM»e  matters  at  a  later  date. 
It  ttaU  Is  the  first  Ume  that 
American  naticms  which  we 
we  were  going  to  prefect  125 
would  also  help  to  protect  us  In 
were  attacked.    But  I  have  anottler 
tiOQ  at  this  time.    If  this  does 
afen   what   is    now    a    two-war 
thronsh  the  agreement  of  the 
tbMBselves — In  other  words. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  would  we  say 
act  of  aggression  which  dist 
relations   between   na 
America  and  this  country 
be  considered  an  overt  act 
United  States,  would  also  be 
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an  overt  act  by  these  nations  themselves? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.     WeU.  that  is 

Mr.  MALOriE.  Is  it  substantially  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  It  is  rather  diffl- 
culc  to  subscribe  to  the  Senator's  lan- 
guage as  a  generality,  because  the  pri- 
mary purpos<:  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the 
New  World  by  monarchial  forms  of 
government. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  stand  corrected.  I 
think  the  Senator's  language  is  much 
belter,  but  it  amounts  to  practically  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  simply  wished 
to  be  sure  that  we  were  talking  about  the 
same  thin?:. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes.  I  stand  cor- 
rected as  to  language,  and  we  ajs  talking 
about  the  same  thing — our  own  ultimate 
safety,  regardless  of  any  improvement  of 
methods  of  defense  that  may  b3  from 
time  to  time  invented  or  advanced. 

Then,  for  the  tenth  or  twentieth  time, 
let  me  state  the  question:  If  we  have 
their  signatures — all  for  the  first  time — 
and  If  we  are  attacked,  we  shall,  as  we 
have  ever  since  1823,  when  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  wa.s  announced,  agree  to  defend 
them;  is  tha*  correct? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator  is 
entirely  corrrct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then  If  a  nation  com- 
mits an  act  tliat  may  not  be  immediately 
an  act  of  aggression  against  one  of  the 
nation."?  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but 
in  the  light  of  ultimate  results  and  new 
war  offensive  methods — we  consider  such 
an  act  of  aggression,  or  through  infiltra- 
tion in  Europe  or  in  some  other  place 
we  consider  It  an  overt  act  against  the 
United  States,  In  the  light  of  such  im- 
prov2d  methods  of  offense  perfected  dur- 
ing the  125  years  since  the  Monroe  policy 
was  promulgated  In  1823 — does  that  in 
any  way  bind  the  other  nations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  defend  us? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances I  call  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage of  article  6: 


AsncLs  • 

If  the  InTiolabUlty  or  the  Inte^ty  at  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  inde- 
pendence ot  any  Amer.can  State  should  be 
affected  by  an  agpresslon  which  is  not  an 
armed  attack  or  by  an  eztracontinental  or 
intracontinental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  niight  endanger  the 
peace  of  America — 

That  surely  covers  everything  the  Sen- 
ator might  have  in  mind  in  his  question. 
I  continue  to  read: 

the  C^^mn  of  Consultation  ahaU  meet  inune- 
dlAtsly  In  order  to  agree  on  the  measures 
which  must  be  taken  in  case  of  aggression 
to  assist  the  T>ctim  of  the  aggrescioa  or.  in 
any  case,  th-s  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Continent. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator's  answer 
Is  very  clear  that  it  depends  upon  the 
decision  of  the  subscribers  to  the  treaty, 
but  leads  directly  to  my  next  question. 
Suppose  the  decision  of  this  assembly  or 
group  of  nations  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  to  the  contrary  of  our 


final  decision.  Would  that  prevent  us 
from  going  ahead  in  defending  ourselves 
in  the  way  that  we  might  determine  to 
do? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Not  up  to  the 
point  where  the  United  Nations  might 
have  taken  jurisdiction;  and  at  that 
point  Vvc  already  are  bound,  of  course. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes.  I  understand  that 
that  liability  is  fixed — but  is  there  a 
conflict? 

In  the  Senator's  opinion,  is  there  any 
conflict  between  article  23  of  chapter  V 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  arti- 
cle 9  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  shaU  have  to 
look  in  my  book  first  to  find  out  what 
the  Senator  is  talicing  about.  What  is 
the  particular  point  the  Senator  m.aices? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Simpiy  that  if  it  is 
covered  by  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations — and  of  course  we  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  and  are  com- 
mitted to  the  Charter — then  any  action 
that  v;e  might  take  under  article  9  of 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  might  oe 
nuiiiaed  under  such  provision. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator 
must  not  overlook  the  language  con- 
tained in  article  51  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  which  clearly  recognizes 
that  until  the  Security  Coimcil  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  in- 
ternational peace  and  security,  the  right 
of  individual  and  collective  self-defense 
remains  for  every  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  Is  the  time  ele- 
ment, in  the  estimate  of  the  Senator,  as 
to  when  the  United  Nations  might  take 
such  action?     

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  time  element;  I  think  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact. 

Mr.  MALONE.    WeU.  what  Is  the  fact? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  It  depends  upon 
the  facts  in  a  given  dispute. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
they  would  take  such  action  now.  If  occa- 
sion arose'' 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  or  would  not,  under 
the  veto. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  the  veto  the  only 
thing  that  makes  this  Inter-American 
Treaty  necessary? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Oh.  no.  indeed; 
because  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions itself  contemplates  the  use  of  re- 
gional arrangements  as  the  most  con- 
venient and  effective  method  of  exercis- 
ing its  own  administrative  authority,  and 
the  Charter  specifically  invites  the  crea- 
tion of  these  institutions  to  implement 
the  Charter. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  state  his  ideas  on  these 
points,  because  I  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  more  definite  imderstanding  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  am  trying 
to  bring  out  whatever  objects  might  be 
in  the  way.  and  what,  if  any.  the  limita- 
tions under  this  treaty  might  be. 

Does  the  treaty  which  we  are  now 
making  in  any  way  constitute  a  prece- 
dent which  might  embarrass  us  later  if 
some  other  nation  formed  a  sectional 
treaty  that  would  tend  to  form  two  or 
more  spheres  of  influence  in  the  world? 
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Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  be  embarrassed  by 
the  operation  of  nations  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Charter,  so  long  as  they 
live  within  the  requirements  of  the  Char- 
ter in  respect  to  regional  arrangements. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  other  words.  It  is  a 
perfect  precedent  for.  let  us  say,  having 
such  action  taken  by  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, who  now  are  forming  a  trade 
treaty,  or  by  any  group  of  nations,  which 
might  take  in  8  or  10  nations  that 
could  now  be  named,  and  might  be  added 
to  from  time  to  time,  to  form  such  a 
sphere  of  influence  in  opposition  to  our 
own. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Well.  If  they  did. 
I  would  hope  to  God  that  we  had  ours 
first. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  does  not  en- 
lighten me  very  much  on  the  question, 
but  it  does  as  to  the  Senator's  personal 
position,  which  in  this  connection  is  very 
interesting. 

I  have  one  more  question:  It  always 
occurs  to  me — and  I  have  more  re- 
spect for  President  Monroe  every  time 
I  read  the  Monroe  Doctrine — that  at  a 
time  when  South  America  was  threat- 
ened by  infiltration,  I  think  we  could  call 
It — an  Interference  with  trade  rela- 
tions— he  made  a  very  significant  pro- 
nouncement. I  think  It  would  not  hurt 
to  read  It  into  the  Record.  This  is  taken 
from  the  message  of  December  1. 1823: 

It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session,  that  a  great  eflfort  was  then  mak- 
ing in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  Improve  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  thoee  countries; 
and  that  it  appeared  to  be  conducted  with 
extraordinary  moderation.  It  need  scarcely 
be  remarked  that  the  result  has  been,  so  far, 
very  different  from  what  was  then  antici- 
pated. Of  events  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  with  which  we  have  so  much  inter- 
course, and  from  which  we  derive  otir  origin, 
we  have  always  been  anxious  and  interested 
spectators.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
cherish  sentiments  the  most  friendly  in  favor 
of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  feUow 
men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers,  in 
matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have  never 
taken  any  part,  nor  does  It  comport  with  our 
policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights 
are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that  we 
resent  injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our 
defense.  With  the  movements  in  this  hem- 
isphere we  are  of  necessity  more  immediately 
connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  ob- 
vious to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observ- 
ers. The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers 
Is  essentially  different  In  this  respect  from 
that  of  America. 

This  difference  proceeds  from  that,  which 
exists  in  their  respective  governments,  and 
to  the  defense  of  our  own,  which  has  been 
achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  tmder 
which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity, 
this  whole  Nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it 
therefore  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  those  powers,  to  declare  that  we  should 
consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  ex- 
tend their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
■afety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  de- 
pendencies of  any  European  power,  we  have 
not  Interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere.  But 
with  the  governments  who  have  declared 
their  Independence,  and  maintained  it,  and 
Whose  Independence  we  have,  on  great  con- 


BldwatJon,  and  on  Just  principles,  acknowl- 
edged, we  could  not  review  any  lnteri>oeitlon 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  con- 
trolling in  any  other  manner,  their  destiny, 
by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposlvion  toward  the  United  States.  In 
the  war  between  those  new  governments 
and  Spain,  we  declared  our  neutrality,  at  the 
time  of  their  recognition,  and  to  this  we 
have  adhered,  and  shall  continue  to  adhere, 
provided  no  change  shall  occur,  which  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  competent  authorities  of 
this  govermnent,  shall  make  a  correspond- 
ing change,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
indispen£able  to  their  security. 

The  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
show  that  Europe  is  still  unsettled.  Of  this 
important  fact  no  stronger  proof  can  be  ad- 
duced than  that  the  allied  powers  should 
have  thought  it  proper,  on  any  principle  sat- 
isfactory to  themselves,  to  have  Interposed 
by  force.  In  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain. 
To  what  extent  such  interposition  may  be 
carried,  on  the  same  principle,  is  a  ques- 
tion, in  which  all  independent  powers,  whose 
governments  differ  from  theirs,  are  Inter- 
ested; even  those  most  remote  and  surely 
none  more  so  than  the  United  States.  Our 
policy  In  regard  to  Europe,  which  was 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which 
have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which 
is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  any  of  its  powers;  to  consider  the  gov- 
ernment de  facto  as  the  legitimate  for  us; 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it,  and 
to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm, 
and  manly  policy,  meeting  in  all  instances 
the  Just  claims  of  every  power;  submitting 
to  injuries  from  none.  But,  in  regard  to 
those  continents,  circumstances  are  emi- 
nently and  conspicuously  different.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  ex- 
tend their  political  system  to  any  portion 
of  either  continent  without  endangering  cur 
peace  and  happiness,  nor  can  anyone  believe 
that  our  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord. 
It  is  equally  impossible  therefore  that  we 
should  behold  such  interposition  in  any  form 
with  Indifference. 

President  Monroe  led  up  to  his  deci- 
sion and  announcement  later  known  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  various  argu- 
ments to  the  effect  that  Spain,  England. 
and  Prance  had  been  trying  to  extend 
their  spheres  of  influence,  or  whatever 
they  might  be  called,  in  an  attempt  to 
Interfere  with  the  trade  relations — to 
direct  the  trade  to  the  controlling  coun- 
tries through  the  empire  preferential 
rate  system  under  the  guise  of  protect- 
ing the  countries  themselves. 

I  would  ask  one  more  question  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan,  if  I  may 
do  so:  Does  the  signing  of  this  treaty  in 
any  way  abrogate  our  right  to  extend 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  at  our  own  option 
regardless  of  the  decision  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Inter-American  treaty 
arrangement?  I  should  like  to  make  the 
question  crystal  clear.  In  other  words, 
if  we  finally  determine — and  I  know  of 
no  such  determination — that  a  military 
attack,  or  continued  infiltration  or  mani- 
festation of  a  desire  to  control,  or  Inter- 
fere with  the  established  trade  relations 
of  other  nations  in  Europe  or  Asia  would 
be  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  is  there  ansithlng  in  this 
agreement  that  would  prevent  us  alone 
from  extending  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or 
policy  to  cover  Europe  or  Asia  or  any 


country  that  we  might  decide  came  under 
the  category?  The  Senator  will  remem- 
ber that  President  Monroe  left  the  area 
covered  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  open 
to  change  when  he  added:  "to  this 
we  have  adhered,  and  shall  continue 
to  adhere,  provided  no  changes  shall 
occur,  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
competent  authorities  of  this  Oovem- 
ment.  shall  make  a  corresponding 
change,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
indispensable  to  their  seciulty."  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  want  to  close  this 
door. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  There  Is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  treaty  which  af- 
fects our  authority  or  power  one  way  or 
the  other  to  pursue  our  own  independent 
foreign  policy  abroad.  By  "abroad"  I 
mean  outside  of  the  Americas. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's answer. 

Then  if  we  do  decide  that  such  overt 
act  in  regard  to  any  one  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  should  be  an  overt 
act  against  the  United  States  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  it  threatens  our  ultimate 
safety  or  threatens  the  adequate  defense 
of  such  materials  as  we  think  necessary 
for  our  ultimate  good.  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  this  treaty  in  no 
way  abrogates  our  right  to  extend  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  remaining  nation 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  One 
more  question :  Does  it  include  any  obli- 
gation for  ttie  other  members  of  the 
inter-American  treaty  to  defend  our  de- 
cision? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Of  covu-se  it  can- 
not be  an  abrogation  of  the  Monroe  pol- 
icy to  go  overseas,  because  that  policy 
was  to  keep  from  going  overseas  or, 
rather,  to  keep  overseas  from  coming 
over  here, 

Mr.  MALONE.    I  shall  read  this  again. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  I  under- 
stand the  question.  The  Senator  wishes 
to  know  this :  If  we  wish  to  assert  a  na- 
tional policy  in,  let  us  say,  central  Eu- 
rope or  the  Balkans 

Mr.  MALONE.  Or  in  Arabia  where 
the  new  oil  discoveries  are  located. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Very  well— and 
a  continuation  of  an  existing  situation  or 
regime  is  considered  to  be  a  threat  to  us. 
whether  there  is  anything  In  this  treaty 
which  as  a  result  would  bind  our  col- 
leagues in  the  treaty  to  Join  with  us  in 
that  attitude.  Is  that  the  Senator's 
question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  my  last  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  would  say 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  might  make  this  ex- 
planation first,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly 
understood:  As  the  Senator  has  so  ably 
explained  on  the  floor  from  time  to  time 
over  the  past  months,  an  act  may  be 
dangerous  to  our  safety  now.  which 
would  not  have  been  considered  dan- 
gerous 100  years  ago— that  is  to  say, 
because  of  airplanes  and  new  military  ot- 
fensive  weapons.  So  we  are  making  a 
treaty  for  mutual  protection  on  the 
basis  of  present  and  future  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Very  weU.  I  wish 
to  answer  the  Senator's  question.  If  we 
are  prepared  to  prove  siiccessf ully  to  the 
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Organ  of  ConsuUaticm  under 
treaty  that  the  policy  to  which 
ator  refers  is  necessary  to 
violability  or  the  integrity  of 
tory  or  the  sovereignty  or 
dependence  of  the  United 
any  other  American  state,  it 
for  tbe  eooratutiye  authority 
vbetbcr  or  not  we  had  made 
and  it  wotild  be  bound  if  we 
our  point. 

Mr.  MALONE.  And  If  we  did  not 
make  our  point  to  their  satisfa  rtion.  but 
made  it  to  our  own  satislactl<  n.  would 
we  be  bound  to  pursue  the  c|)urse  de- 
cided by  them? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Not  in  the 
alichtest  degree. 

Mr.  MALONE.    In  order  to 
mderstanding  that  the  Monroe 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
thing,  except  to  safeguard  our  qwn 
acts.  I  wUl  read  the  excerpt  ag^^ 

We  owe  tt.  therefore,  to  candor 
amic&ble    reUtioiu    existing 
t7nlt«<l  States  and  ttioae  (owefB 
that  we  abould  consider  any  at 
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by  any  European  power  in  any 
than  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
dispoaiUon  toward  the  tTnlted 
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I  understand  that,  in  the 
Information    then    available 
methods  of  defense  and  offenst 
that   time,    the    Monroe 
merely  the  statement  of  a 
to  show  the  world  what  we 
Inimical  to  our  interests,  in  no 
Ing  that  it  could  not  be  extended 
drawn  if  our  safety  were 
place  else  and  in  any  other 
Improved  methods  of  defense 

Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  Presiden 
to  compliment  the  Senator 
gan  for  his  directness  and 
answering  the  questions  which 
propounded. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    He  is 
to  be  worn  down. 

Mr.  LANOER.     There  was 
dictum,  in  response  to  a 
BmMtor   from   Missouri. 
pvBled  me.   The  Senator  said 
to  the  eflTect  that  If  Canada 
trouble,  the  United  States 
to  the  assistance  of  Canada 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  do 
I  quite  said  that.    I  think  I 
Canada  were  attacked,  there 
an  obvious  American  self- 
mediately  apparent 

Mr.  LANOER.    Suppose 
Argentina,  for  example,  got 
and  two-thirds  of  the 
treaty  agreed  Argentina  was 
suppose  that  Canada  under 
stances  suoported  England; 
the  United  SUtes  do? 

Mr.  VANDENBBRO.  I  do 
I  follow  the  Senator.  Is  an 
tnssioa  involved? 
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Mr.  LANGER.  Suppose  England  and 
Argentina  got  into  difficulties! 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  depends  a 
good  deal  to  what  kind  of  difBcuIties  the 
S<?nator  refers. 

Mr.  LANGER.  If  two-thirds  of  the 
signatories  said  that  England  was  guilty 
of  an  act  of  aggression  toward  Argentina, 
of  course  Canada  would  help  England. 
in  View  of  what  the  Senator  said  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  would  say  that 
what  Canada  does  is  Canada's  own  right 
to  a  free  decision,  because  she  is  not 
bound  by  any  obligation  tmder  the  treaty. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned.  I  assume  we 
would  pursue  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
sultative organ. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  do  not  think  I  made 
myself  quite  clear.  It  was  obiter  dictum 
to  which  I  referred.  The  Senator  did  not 
have  to  say  what  he  did  in  response  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  He  frequently 
makes  me  say  things  I  do  not  have  to  say. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Merely  assuming  that 
England  and  Argentina  got  mto  trouble, 
and  that  two-thirds  of  the  signatories  to 
the  treaty  said  that  England  wa.s  guilty  of 
an  act  of  aggre.«;sion.  and  Canada  went 
to  the  defense  of  England,  and  Canada 
was  attacked  by  Argentina,  what  would 
our  position  be? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  we  would 
be  on  the  side  of  the  Argentine,  under 
those  circumstances,  if  I  fallowed  the 
Senator  all  the  way  around  the  lot,  but 
his  premise  to  me  is  rather  fantastic,  and 
I  doubt  whether  we  would  ever  even  re- 
motely confront  a  conundrum  of  quite 
that  urJathomable  character.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  that  sort  of 
division  of  Interest  in  the  Western  World 
to  arise.    That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  agree  fully,  but  the 
obiter  dictum  in  the  Senator's  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  prompted  me 
to  asic  the  question.  There  is  a  situation 
conceivable  whereby  we  might  not  be  on 
the  side  of  Canada. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Will  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  withdraw  the  obiter 
dictum?     I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Very  well.  I 
withdraw  the  obiter  dictum  and  I  ask 
the  Chair's  dictum.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  MHJ.TKTN.  Mr.  President,  tedl- 
oiis  as  this  is  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  who  has  been  on  his 
feet  a  kmg  time.  I  must,  as  a  basis  for 
my  own  action  here,  be  absolutely  sure 
that  I  understand  clearly  the  part  of  the 
treaty  we  have  been  discussing.  As  I 
understand,  the  Council  of  Ministers  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  can  take  under  consid- 
eration anything  it  wishes  to  take  up. 
So  long  as  it  might,  in  its  opinion,  en- 
danger the  peace  of  America,  such  an  act 
would  become  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
the  parties  to  the  treaty,  and  become  a 
foundation  for  action  binding  upon  all 
the  parties  to  the  treaty.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Within  the  limi- 
tations of  the  treaty.  ! 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  limlUUon  being, 
as  I  understand 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  it  is  short 
of  armed  force. 


Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Short  of  armed  force, 
yes;  the  hmit  being,  as  I  understand 
It — and  I  want  to  be  very  clear  on  this — 
that  it  must,  in  the  view  of  the  ministers, 
be  a  fact  or  situation  that  might  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  America. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    That  is  coirect. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  There  is  no  limitation 
on  that,  except  the  limitations  that  have 
to  do  with  armed  force? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  pains  me  more 
than  I  can  say  to  the  distinsuished  Sen- 
ator that  this  time  I  cannot  go  along 
with  him  on  this  treaty.  I  shall  have  to 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
treaty  Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
treaty  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  treaty  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
without  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution of  ratification  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  ( two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  tlie  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Ex- 
ecutive II,  Eightieth  Congress,  first  session, 
the  inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal  as- 
sistance, formulated  at  the  Inter-American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Ccwitl- 
nental  Peace  and  Security,  and  signed  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  on  September  2,  1947. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
demand  sufficiently  seconded? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  yeas  and  nays,  except  that  I 
suggest  that  some  Senators  probably  did 
not  know  there  would  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Are  not  the  yeas  and  nays  re- 
quired on  the  ratification  of  a  treaty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
Under  the  rule  ratification  is  made  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  Senators  present  smd 
voting.  If  there  were  any  question,  un- 
doubtedly the  yeas  and  nays  would  be 
had.  The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  no  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  no  quorum  is  withdrawn.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  demanded.  Is  the  de- 
mand sufficiently  seconded? 

The  yetis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Are  we  about  to  vote 
on  the  treaty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
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Mr.  "WHERRY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Balo- 
wml  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Bali]  is  absent  because  of  official  busi- 
ness In  his  State. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  TattI  are  necessarily 
absent.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  Ssnator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dwor- 
SHAKl  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
BiAKTiN]  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business,  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Ssnator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jen- 
KER]  is  absent  on  official  business,  and, 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Revercomb]  Is  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Reed] 
Is  unavoidably  detained,  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr. 
MaybankJ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  McMahonI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Taylor]  are  absent  on 
public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjl- 
bright],  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  McCarran]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
Eastland]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senatox  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Umstead],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wacnkr]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
DowmY]  is  detained  on  official  business 
at  one  of  the  Government  departments. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btro],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  DownktI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Airkansas  [Mr.  Fitl- 
brigrtI,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Matbank],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Um- 
stkao],  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 73 


A\ken 

CXwper 

Hlckenlooper 

Barkley 

Cordon 

Hill 

Brewster 

DonneU 

Hoey 

Brlcker 

Scton 

Ives 

Midges 

Ellendw 

Johnaon,  Colo. 

Brooks 

Ferguson 

Johnston,  8.  C 

Bu<A 

nanders 

Kem 

Bushfleld 

Oeorga 

Kllgore 

Butler 

Green 

Knowland 

Gain 

Gximey 

Langer 

Capper 

Hatch 

Loc^ 

ChaTe« 

Hawkea 

Lticaa 

Connally 

Bay den 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

ODaniel 

Thya 

McFarland 

O-Mahoney 

Tobey 

McOrath 

Orerton 

T^lngi 

McKeliar 

Robertson.  Va. 

Vandenberc 

Magnuaon 

Robertson,  Wyo.Watklna 

Malone 

RusseU 

Wherry 

Moore 

Smith 

White 

Morse 

Sparkman 

Wiley 

Murray 

Stennls 

Williams 

Myers 

Stewart 

WUaon 

©Conor 

Thomas.  Okla. 
NATS— 1 

Mllllkln 

Toung 

NOT  vonNO— as 

Baldwin 

Hoband 

Revercomb 

Ball 

Jcnner 

SaltonataU 

Byrd 

McCarran 

Taft 

Capehart 

McMahon 

Taylor 

Downey 

Martin 

Thomas.  Utah 

DwDrshak 

Maybank 

TJmstead 

Eastland 

Pepper 

Wagner 

Pulbnght 

Reed 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur- 
ring therein,  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion is  agreed  to  and  the  treaty  is  ratifl?d. 

Mr.  PEPPER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  I 
returned  from  an  official  visit  In  connec- 
tion with  the  opening  of  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  in  Florida  only  a  few  minutes 
after  the  vote  was  taken  this  afternoon 
in  the  Senate  on  Executive  n,  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance. Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  would  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  while  the  treaty  Is 
within  the  letter  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  it  can  contribute  little  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  spirit  and  concept 
of  the  United  Nations  organization. 
While  we  all  favor  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  regional  security  and  reciprocal  as- 
sistance among  the  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  yet.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  to  em- 
phasize regional  responsibility  for  re- 
gional security  through  such  a  treaty  as 
this  is  to  diminish  the  obligation  smd 
the  concept  of  world  security  against 
aggression  in  any  part  of  the  world 
through  the  United  Nations.  I  must  say. 
Mr.  President,  that  while  they  are  to  be 
commended  who  have  striven  for  the 
security  of  our  country  and  continent  as 
the  treaty  manifests,  I  think  those  who 
look  upon  It  later  will  see  this  treaty  as 
an  attempt  to  provide  regional  and  na- 
tional security  in  this  hemisphere 
through  the  old  method  of  Joint  defense 
agreements  among  a  few  nations  rather 
than  through  the  new  way  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
provide  collective  security  for  all  the 
world  by  all  the  world. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr,  President.  I  was 
very  happy  to  hear  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  make  it  clear  that  In  the 
treaty  which  we  have  just  ratified  there 
was  no  question  of  delimiting  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  In  1940  I  had  corre- 
spondence with  the  great  explorer,  Mr. 
Stefansson.  regarding  the  question 
whether  Iceland  was  or  was  not  in  the 
Western  Hemisi^ere.  He  wrote  me  a 
letter  in  which  he  showed  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Seward  72  years  ago  took 
the  position  that  Iceland  was  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  quoted  the  State 
Department  as  stating  that  Iceland  be- 
longs to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  Mr.  Stef  ans- 


son's  letter  to  me  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

Nrw  ToKK.  June  22.  1940. 
The  Honorable  Hxnit  Cabot  Lodcs.  Jr  . 

United  States  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Washington.  D.  C. 
D«A«  SiNATOB  Loocx:  Your  letter  of  June 
20  asks  permission  to  publish  through  the 
CoNGXzssioNAL  RECORD  What  I  WTote  you  June 
19.  That  letter  contains  some  things  which 
do  not  t)ear  on  what  interests  you,  whether 
Iceland  should  or  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  re- 
state the  case,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  use  this  letter  In  any  way  you  like.  The 
main  points  are: 

1.  The  President  has  been  quoted  to  the 
elTect  that  Greenland  is  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine  angle. 
Now  Greenland  extends  further  east  than 
Iceland,  for  the  1937  map  of  the  Geodaetlak 
Instltut.  Copenhagen,  shows  that  a  line 
drawn  south  from  the  northeastern  tip  of 
Greenland  passes  about  50  miles  east  of  the 
most  easterly  point  of  Iceland.  Therefore. 
all  of  Iceland  is  farther  west  than  some  parte 
of  Greenland. 

2.  If  we  decide  upon  a  hemisphere  defense 
In  the  North  Atlantic,  and  if  we  decide  to 
taks  our  stand  at  our  side  of  the  main  or 
broadest  ocean  channel,  then  Iceland,  geo- 
graphically, is  our  frontier  In  lu  quarter. 
For  the  sea  Is  only  about  180  miles  wide  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Greenland  but  it  Is  more 
than  500  mUes  wide  between  Iceland  and 
Scotland.  mc«^  than  600  miles  wide  tietwesn 
Iceland  and  Norway.  There  are,  of  course, 
the  Faroes  in  between  Iceland  and  Kurope. 
but  they  are  tiny,  they  do  not  have  very  good 
harbors  and  they  do  have  about  the  worst 
weather  of  the  North  AUantlc.  Besides,  the 
Iceland-Faroe  gap  is  wider  than  the  one  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Greenland. 

3.  By  Implication,  at  least,  the  State  De- 
partment, under  Secretary  WUUam  H. 
Seward,  took  the  position  72  years  ago  (per- 
haps earlier)  that  Iceland  would  come  un- 
der the  Monroe  Doctrine  geographically.  Ptar 
in  1868  the  Department  published  a  Report 
on  the  Resources  of  Iceland  and  Greenland. 
complied  by  Benjamin  Mills  Pierce,  where  you 
will  find  on  page  1  that  "•  •  •  It  (ice- 
land)  belongs  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  is  an  insular  dependency  of  the  North 
American  Continent." 

Seward  wanted  the  United  States  to  have 
Iceland  and  Greenland  for  at>out  the  reasons 
he  gave  for  wanting  Alaska.  One  of  these 
was  a  defense  reaaon.  that  Iceland  and  Green- 
land dominate  the  North  Atlantic  s<»newb«t 
as  Alaska  dominates  the  North  Pacific. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  write  this  letter 
strictly  from  geogn^Jhlcal  and  historical 
points  of  view,  with  no  thought  of  tendering 
mUltary  or  political  advice. 

Vn.HJai.Mtnt  STKraitMOir. 

LONG-RANGE  KI7ROPKAN  AID 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  a  statement  which  I  made  at 
the  Clover  Club  in  Boston  last  Saturday 
night  setting  forth  my  interim  views  on 
the  subject  of  long-range  European  aid. 
The  statement  enimierates  four  reasons 
in  favor  of  extending  this  help  and 
eight  considerations  which  must  be  para- 
mount in  so  doing. 

There  being  no  obJecti<m.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

There  are  powcrftil  tfMooM  for  helping 
Europe. 
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A.  Tb*r«  ts  the  re*son  that  we 
to  let  our  brother  Btarve  and 
cold. 

B.  Tb«r«  ta  tha  raaaon  that  we 
to  aaa  tha  wbola  vaatam  world 
the  Ualtcd  Statca  enquired  In 
tide  of  trlolence.  hatred,  and 
M  communlam. 

C.  There   u  tha  rcaaon   which 
mind  from  ttoa  old  aaylng  that. 
people  yon  maet  fouig  up  you 
cominf  down. 

D.  There  la  the  re«aon  that,  out 
and  out  of  the  aahea.  a  united  and 
Surope  may  arlae  which  will  give 
hope  for  a  way  out  of  hla  misery 
worda  that  we  will  not  hive 
ncted  the  old  Ore  trap  which  ha  ( 
AaMTlea  in  two  world  wars. 

That*  are  all  poverful  reaaona 

But  it  la  also  powerfully 
thia  help  be  given  In  the  right 

I.  In  extending  it  we  muat  avoid 
of  the  past.     We  must  not  repeat  s 
tctn  of  UNRRA  and  of  the  Brltls 
cf  the  other  Ill-fated  attempu  to 
out  of  chaos  by  the  simple  e 
American  dollars.    We  must   arc  d 
c~:dJble   errors   of   bureaucratic 
whereby  we  send  olive*  to  Greece 
Newcastle. 

a.  We  must  i>rovide  help  for  ea* 
Let  luxxirles  l>e  obtained  elsewhe)-e 
them    be    obtained    later    and 
expcnae. 

3.  Our  help  muat  t>e  condltlone<  I 
or  the  ability  of  Eurojaean 
themaelve«.     It  would  be  a  foolish 
moat  a  criminal  waate  for  ua  to 
abroad,  for  example,  to  countrli 
clpal  article  of  export  ia  coal 

4.  Then,  we  muat  get  somethl4g 
return.     If  we  are  to  deprive 
bidly  needed  oil.  let  us  get  back 
oil  from  middle  eastern  sources 
and  as  faat  as  middle  eastern  ol 
production.    If    ww    are    to    send 
chlnery  ovcraeaa.  let  there  be 
fast  agreement  that  we  will  get 
•ourcaa  (or  future  rights  to  such 
tn  return,  such  as  bauxite. 
Iron  ore  and  many  other  things 
have  not  got  in  sufficient 
country.     Such  agreements 
apect   and   minimise    the   chances 
feallng. 

5.  We  must  be  absolutely  atue 
Mta  owned  by  foreigners  are  pui 
•arrtee  of  this  great  cause 
can  be  done.     If,  aa  we  are 
there  are  between  two  and  three 
lars'  worth  of  gold  In  France,  this 
be  put  to  work.     If  th«-e  are 
pie    In   Burope.   they   should   be 
there  are  M.000.000.000  worth  of 
aeta  held  In  the  United  States,  t 
be  pledged  to  the  operation  of  th  t 
plan,  because  the  poor  here  In 
aot  be  made  to  support  the  rich 

6.  The  Europeans  must  know 
giving  thU  help.     We  ahotild  set 
money  and  enou^  of  an 
that  they  may  know  the  truth  aboiit 
and  then  they  can  take  ua  m 
they  know  the  truth  they  will 
hope  and  the  inspiration  that 
and  wUI  do  so  with  enthusiasm. 

7.  Let  there  never  be  a  Marshall 
reverae.     That  would  be  worse 
at  all.    What  do  I  mean?    I  m«aj| 
tlon  in  which  oar  funda  would 
promote  the  aeparatlam  and  the 
tlooaliam  of  Burope.    We  should 
taSDce  to  achieve  a  voluntsiry 
xxnity  of  Europe  In  which  tariff 
removed,  financial  stability  and  a 
tmtBf  are  aaaured  and  in  which 
■OR^ean  area  la  treated  aa  a  \ui|t 
kfung  the  Intolerable  military 
mental  burdena  from  the  backs  of 
fa.  people.    Tbat   la    the    best 
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avoiding  the  recurrence  of  future  European 
war. 

8.  We  all  know  that  the  program  which  we 
are  confronting  makes  sacrifice  on  our  part 
Inevitable  and  we  also  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can p?ople  can  make  sacrifices  and  have  so 
done  many  times,  but  let  us  remember  thia: 
That  whatever  aid  we  send,  we  must  never 
do  violence  to  vital  American  needs.  It  must 
never  be  at  the  expense  of  the  food  and  the 
heat  and  the  clothing  and  the  housing  and 
the  economic  system  whereby  America  lives 
and  has  Ita  being.  A  strong  America  is  not 
only  necessary  to  Americans;  it  la  vitally  nec- 
essary to  the  world. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  the  masters  of 
the  Kremlin  desire  more  than  any  other  it 
Is  the  collapse  of  the  United  SUtes.  They 
may  even  desire  this  more  than  they  desire 
the  prostration  of  Europe. 

Consequently,  If  there  is  one  thing  which 
we  must  preserve  above  evenrthlng  else,  it 
is  the  strength  and  the  vigor  of  our  coimtry. 

TREATMENT  OP  AMERICAN  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES BY  RUMANIAN  GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
while  recently  in  Europe  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions I  had  given  to  me  certain  informa- 
tion which  I  thought  was  of  considerable 
Importance  to  the  United  States  Senate 
and  to  the  American  people.  When  I 
returned  to  this  country  I  wished  to 
obtain  confirmation  of  what  had  t)een 
told  me  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
American  officials,  both  diplomatic  and 
military,  in  Rumania,  one  of  the  satel- 
lite countries  of  Russia.  I  immediately 
requested  information  from  the  State 
Department  regarding  the  situation,  and 
on  November  28  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  State  Department.  I  wish  to  read 
excerpts  from  the  letter  so  that  the 
public  may  be  informed.  I  quote  from 
the  letter  from  the  State  Department: 

Some  staff  members  have  encountered 
dlfBculties  with  the  requisitioning  author- 
ities of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  concern- 
ing the  rental  of  requisitioned  quarters.  On 
September  16,  1947,  the  day  after  ratification 
of, the  peace  treaty,  the  United  Sutes  mUl- 
*  tary  mission  notified  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment of  the  return  of  houses  requisitioned 
for  them  by  the  Rumanian  Government. 
In  some  Instances  the  military  staff  mem- 
bers who  were  remaining  entered  Into  con- 
tracts with  owners  of  requisitioned  houses 
before  these  properties  had  been  derequisi- 
tioned by  the  Rumanian  Government  and 
releaaed  to  their  owners.  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment officials,  therefore,  started  inspec- 
tion of  some  of  these  houses  with  a  view 
to  their  use  by  the  Rtunanian  Government 
or  Rumanian  officials.  Since  they  had  re- 
verted to  the  Rtimanlan  Government,  the 
owners  did  not  technically  have  a  right  to 
rent  them.  Only  one  case  of  actual  in- 
spection of  houses  occupied  by  members  of 
the  mission  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  On 
October  12.  Colonel  Culp  (acting  United 
States  military  representative  on  the  Allied 
Control  Commission  for  Rumania ) ,  Informed 
me  of  the  case  of  Captain  Flahbum.  In 
response  to  my  request,  the  latter  gave  me 
a  memorandum  on  October  13  stating  that, 
since  September  18,  requisitioning  author- 
ities of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  had 
visited  his  house  five  times.  On  three  oc- 
casions they  had  not  been  admitted  by  the 
servants:  but  on  two  occasions  they  had 
forced  their  way  Into  tha  house.  He  said 
his  wife  was  expecting  an  infant  and  there- 
fore required  complete  quite.  He  asked  the 
legation  to  intervene  and  to  request  the 
authorities  to  deal  directly  with  him  at  his 
c21ce.    Captain  Flshburn  said  that  he  and 


the  owner  had  signed  and  registered  a  con- 
tract for  the  house  on  September  11,  but 
that  no  offlclal  rental  permit  had  as  yet 
been  Issued. 

I  quote  further  from  the  letter  of  the 
State  Department: 

As  regards  the  situation  over  the  past  6 
months  the  Office  of  the  Military  and  Naval 
Attaches  report  the  following: 

"(1)  On  June  28,  1947,  two  men  In  civilian 
clothes  claiming  to  be  police  entered  the 
quarters  of  Sergeant  Almasl  during  his  ab- 
sence and  aseaulted  his  chauffeur  who  at- 
tempted to  protect  his  premises.  The  mat- 
ter was  disposed  of  by  Colonel  Culp,  the 
acting  United  States  military  representative. 
(2)  About  September  20,  1947.  three  requisi- 
tioning officials  attempted  to  enter  the  house 
of  Lieutenant  Shreve.  United  States  Army, 
but  were  not  admitted.     (3)   On  September 

10.  1947,  a  truck  owned  by  the  United  States 
military  representative  on  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Commission  containing  food  supplies 
was  detained  at  control  points  10  miles  out- 
side the  city  of  Bucharest.  Since  the  trans- 
fer of  food  from  one  district  to  another  Is 
illegal  for  the  general  population.  Captain 
Petrovsky.  United  States  Army,  was  called 
and  permitted  to  escort  the  truck  to  Bucha- 
rest without  difficulty.     (4)    On  September 

11,  a  chauffeur  driving  an  empty  military  car 
normally  used  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Emmens 
of  the  United  States  military  mission  was 
stopped  and  searched  for  food  supplies." 

These  are  all  American  personnel, 
either  military  or  civilian. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion develops  in  the  case  to  which  I  now 
wish  to  invite  attention.  I  read  further 
from  the  letter  of  the  State  Department: 

With  regard  to  the  case  of  the  legation 
secretary.  Mr.  Ferguson,  to  which  Minister 
Schoenfeld  refers,  the  circumstances  are  as 
follov 


I  may  interpolate  that  Ferguson  Is 
secretary  of  the  American  Legation  in 
Bucharest — 

While  driving  In  a  legation  car  on  official 
business  on  the  night  of  November  4,  1947, 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  overtaken  and  halted  by  a 
car  bearing  no  official  identification  or  In- 
Bigne  but  containing  several  persons  includ- 
ing a  uniformed  Rumanian  policeman  who 
questioned  him  at  length  at  gvmpwint.  When 
Mr.  Ferguson  sought  to  proceed  he  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  and  was  eventually 
taken  to  an  office  In  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Commerce  where  he  was  charged  with 
abetting  the  escape  of  a  Rumanian  citizen 
wanted  by  the  police  for  Illegal  possession 
of  foreign  currency.  Mr.  Ferg\ison  denied 
knowing  such  a  person  and  protested  the 
questioning  and  detention  pointing  out  that 
if  the  Rumanian  Government  agents  wished 
to  question  him  officially  they  should  make 
their  request  through  normal  diplomatic 
channels.  After  l>elng  detained  about  20 
minutes  at  the  ministry  he  was  permitted 
to  leave.  Minister  Schoenfeld  took  Immedi- 
ate steps  to  obtain  from  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  an  explanation  of  this  Inci- 
dent and  protested  energetically  against  the 
methods  employed,  particularly  the  use  of 
firearms  in  dealing  with  an  American  diplo- 
matic officer.  As  you  will  note,  he  has  fol- 
lowed up  this  request  in  person  with  the 
new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  but  no  reply 
has  been  reported  to  date. 

This  information  was  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Norman  Armour.  Assistant  Secretary 
cf  State,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  which 
I  made  when  I  returned  from  Europe. 

Insofar  as  the  satellite  states  may  use 
police  methods  on  their  own  citizens,  it  is 
certainly  an  unfortunate  situatioa,  vo 
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say  the  least,  that  the  so-called  "four 
freedoms"  are  not  applied  to  their  own 
people  within  those  countries.  But 
when  they  seek  to  use  such  methods  upon 
American  military  and  diplomatic  of- 
ficials, it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  those  countries  alone,  but  must 
be  of  concern  to  the  American  Congress, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  American 
people,  because  no  matter  how  humble  a 
position  a  person  may  occupy  in  the 
echelon  of  command  or  the  echelon  of 
diplomatic  life,  whenever  a  man  is  in  a 
country  representing  the  United  States, 
he  is  there  in  his  oflBcial  capacity,  and  as 
a  representative  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Speaking  as  one  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
State  Department  will  take  vigorous  ac- 
tion whenever  incidents  of  this  kind  oc- 
cur, whether  in  Rumania  or  in  any  other 
nation  of  Europe.  It  is  something  with 
respect  to  v/hich  I  think  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  have  information. 
The  American  press  is  entitled  to  the  in- 
formation, and  the  American  Congress 
is  entitled  to  the  information. 

DISPOSITION  OF  BIG  AND  LITTLE  INCH 
PIPELINES 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  great  many  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  from  all  over  the  country,  in- 
cluding some  from  men  high  in  this  ad- 
ministration, complimenting  five  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself.  I  refer  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Moore], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Robert- 
son], the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
McKellar ] .  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
OT).\NiEL],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Taylor]. 

Some  of  these  letters  particularly  re- 
ferred to  three  paragraphs  to  be  found 
on  page  11029  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  December  4  last.  I  wish  to 
read  them  now: 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  many  statements  on 
this  floor  about  communism  and  alx>ut  the 
fact  that  we  have  made  the  recent  appro- 
priations to  head  off  communism.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  the  best  way  to  get 
communism  here  in  the  United  States  Is  Just 
to  keep  on  the  way  we  have  been  going.  If 
we  do  so,  we  shall  get  plenty  of  communism 
when  hard  times  strike. 

A  while  ago  we  passed  a  labor  law.  In 
this  country  we  have  many  monopolies  In 
Industry.  Nevertheless  we  passed  a  stringent 
labor  law.  Yet  no  law  of  any  kind  was 
passed  against  monopolies  or  cartels  in  In- 
dustry. In  1890  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
was  passed,  and  a  criminal  provision  was 
made.  But  up  to  the  present  time  not  one 
person  has  been  put  In  JaU  In  the  United 
States  for  violation  of  that  act,  regardless  of 
whether  we  had  a  Democratic  or  a  Republi- 
can Attorney   General. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  think  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  sooner  or  later 
are  not  going  to  understand  that  situation, 
then  I  submit  that  the  Senate  has  a  very 
poor  conception  of  the  Intelligence  and 
smartness  and  ability  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  I  reaUy  be- 
lieve that  when  It  comes  to  foreign  aid  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  on  the  street,  no 
matter  Into  what  State  we  may  go,  under- 
stand the  situation  better  than  does  the 
average  officeholder  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  on  this 
floor  will  remember    that    during    the 
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emergency  of  war  our  Government  built 
the  Big  Inch  and  Little  Big  Inch  pipe 
lines,  and  during  the  short  time  those 
pipe  lines  were  operated  by  the  Gcv2m- 
ment  they  paid  for  themselves,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  the  Government 
had  practically  no  money  invested  in 
either  the  Big  Inch  or  the  Ldttls  Big  Inch 
pipe  line.  After  the  war  those  lines  were 
under  the  control  of  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration. There  they  were  one  of 
the  finest  lines  of  defense  in  this  coun- 
try. There  they  were,  ready  to  bring  oil 
or  fuel  to  the  New  England  States.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  I  introduced  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  No.  36,  which 
provided  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
RepTCsentatives  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the*Government- 
owned  pipe  lines  known  as  Big  Inch  and  Lit- 
tle Big  Inch,  extending  from  Texas  to  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area,  should  not  be 
disposed  of  as  surplus  property,  but  should 
be  retained  and  operated  by  the  United 
States. 

At  the  time  that  resolution  wsis  Intro- 
duced I  suggested  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  want  to  operate  the  pipe 
lines  it  could  lease  them.  I  contended 
then,  as  I  contend  now,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  lease  the  pipe  lines  and 
have  them  available  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, either  war  or  fuel  shortage,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  tank-car  shortage. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Big  Inch 
and  the  Little  Big  Inch  pipe  lines?  I 
have  here  a  letter  from  the  OCBce  of  the 
Coordinator  of  the  retail  solid  fuel  indus- 
try in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  encloses 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  for 
the  nth  of  November  1947.  which  is  en- 
titled. "Huge  Paper  Profit  for  Pipe  Line 
Group." 

Mr.  President,  In  my  opinion  what  was 
done  by  a  bunch  of  cheap  crooks  in  this 
connection,  some  of  them  close  to  men 
high  in  the  Government,  could  bring 
about  more  communism  than  almost 
anything  I  can  think  of.  This  Is  what 
they  did.  On  November  10.  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  group  of  holders  of  common  stock 
of  the  Texas  Eastern  Transmission 
Corp.,  including  11  associates  of  the  in- 
vestment banking  firm  of  Dillon,  Read  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  realized  a  paper  profit 
of  $9,825,000  on  an  original  investment 
of  $150,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  of 
this  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  November  11  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hues  Paper  Paonx  fob  Pn^  Line  Ghotti»— 
Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Stockhold- 
ers Stand  To  Make  $9,825,000  rOR  $150,000 — 
Prospectus  Gives  Data — Dillon,  Read  As- 
sociates Shown  as  Backers  or  Concern 
That  Bought  Inch  Systems 

(By  H.  Walton  Cloke) 
Philadelphia,  November  10. — A  group  of 
holders  of  common  stock  of  the  Texas  East- 
em  Transmission  Corp..  including  11  asso- 
ciates of  the  Investment  banking  firm  of 
DUlon,  Read  &  Co.,  New  York,  realized  a 
paper  profit  of  $9,825,000  this  afternoon  on 
an  original  investment  of  $150,000. 

This  was  disclosed  when  the  Securities  and 
Exchange     Commission     permitted     Texas 


Transmission's  amended  registration  atate- 
ment.  covering  3.564,000  aharea  of  no  par 
value  common  stock  which  ia  to  be  offered 
publicly  at  $9.50  a  share,  to  become  effective. 

According  to  the  company's  prospectus, 
Texas  Transmission  waa  organised  last  Janu- 
ary with  an  authorized  capital  cf  250,000 
shares  of  $1  par  value  common  stock.  A  short 
time  later  it  successfully  bid  $M3, 127,000  for 
the  Government  Big  Inch  and  Little  Inch 
pipe-  lines. 

The  prospectus  further  states  tiuit  150.000 
shares  of  the  stock  were  sold  to  an  investing 
group  comprised  of  17  Individuals  from 
Washington,  New  York,  Texas,  and  Louisiana 
as  well  as  the  associates  of  DlUou,  Read. 

stock  is  RXCLASSiriED 

Last  Friday,  the  prospectus  stated,  the 
150,000  shares  of  stock  initially  issued  were 
reclassified  on  the  basis  of  seven  shares  for 
one,  into  1,050,000  shares  of  common  stock, 
"which  would  have  an  aggregate  value  of 
$9,975,000  on  the  basis  of  the  price  to  the 
public"  set  forth  in  the  amended  registra- 
tion statement. 

The  reclassified  shares  held  by  the  invest- 
ing group  would  represent  22^  percent  of 
the  total  shares  of  common  stock  outstand- 
ing after  the  sale  of  the  common  shares  being 
sold  by  the  company,  according  to  the  pro- 
spectus. There  will  be  4.600,000  shares  of  the 
company's  authorized  6,000.000  shares  oC 
common  outstanding  after  the  eale. 

All  of  the  3. 564 .000  shares  of  the  common 
stock  registered,  with  the  exception  of  14.090 
shares  owned  by  J.  Ross  Gamble,  Washington, 
D.  C.  are  being  sold  by  the  company.  Mr. 
Gamble  originally  purchased  2,500  shares  of 
the  stock  for  $2,500  and  as  a  result  of  the 
reclassification  now  holds  17,500  shares.  If 
all  of  his  14,000  shares  are  purchased  by  the 
public  at  $9.50  a  share,  he  wUl  receive  about 
$119,000. 

COMMISSION  $1   A  SHARE 

The  prospectus  also  disclosed  that  the  \m- 
derwriting  commission  on  each  share  sold 
would  be  $1  and  that  Dillon,  Read  would  pur- 
chase 164,00b  shares  for  resale  to  the  public. 
DUlon,  Read  heads  a  group  of  154  underwrit- 
ers named  to  distribute  the  stock.  Other  top 
underwriters  include  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.. 
Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce  Penner  &  Beane,  and 
White,  Weld  &  Co. 

Texas  Transmission  also  disclosed  In  the 
amended  registration  statement  that  it  had 
entered  into  contracts  with  12  Insurancs 
companies  to  sell  to  the  latter  $120,000,000 
of  first-mortgage  pipe-line  bonds,  3*,^  per- 
cent series,  due  in  1962,  at  101  percent. 

Sale  of  the  stock  would  net  Texas  Truna- 
misslon  $3.50  a  share,  or  an  aggregate  of 
$30,175,000.  The  company  proposes  to  use 
$138,027,000  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  stocks  and  bonds  to  pay  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  for 
the  Big  Inch  and  the  Little  Inch  pipe  lines. 
It  initially  made  a  payment  of  $5,100,000. 

The  company  also  proposes  to  repay  all  ita 
outstanding  notes  in  the  amount  of  $8,350,- 
000  and  increase  its  general  funds  by  more 
than  $3,000,000.  The  latter  would  be  used 
in  part  for  construction. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
here  also  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  for  November  11.  1947, 
entitled  "Texas  Eastern  Common  Goes 
on  Market  Today." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TEXAS  EASTERN  COMMON  GOES  ON  MARXXT  TOOAT 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  10. — The  Securities  and 
Exchange  CommlMlon  cleared  today  Texa« 
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Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
here  another  article,  from  t  le  New  York 
World -Telegram  of  Monda  ',  November 
10.  1847.  entlUed  -Bg  Pip-  Une  Is.ue 
Due  on  Wednesday."  I  as]  unanimous 
CQBMnt  Uxat  It  be  placed  ii  the  Rxcoso 
at  this  point  in  my  remark 

There  being  no  objectlor .  the  article 
was  ordefcd  to  be  printed  irj  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 
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Transmlsaion  Co.  promotion.  It  remained 
also  for  a  courageous  radio  commentator. 
Fulton  Lewis.  Jr..  to  Interpret  the  story  and 
reveal  the  "fantastic"  natxire  of  the  transac- 
tion. Texas  Eastern,  as  you  know,  waa  the 
suooeaaful  bidder  for  the  Big  Inch  pipe  lines. 
Mr.  Lewis  devoted  part  of  two  broadcast*  to 
this  expose.  Much  more  remslns  to  be  told. 

That  there  would  be  a  conflict  of  Interest 
between  thoee  concerned  with  selling  natural 
gas  as  a  real  public  service  and  those  pri- 
marUy  interested  In  the  sale  of  securities  for 
the  naturai-gae  Industry  seemed  obvious  long 
ago.  I  polntsd  out  this  fact  to  the  House 
Intsntats  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
last  May.  In  CDnversatlons  with  members  of 
that  committee  I  insisted  thst  the  purchase 
of  the  Big  inch  lines  was  primarily  a  stock 
promotion.  Events  have  confirmed  this  opin- 
ion to  a  degree  much  greater  than  even  I 
anticipated — and  much  sooner. 

About  February  6,  1947.  28  •investors."  In- 
cluding 11  members  of  the  firm  of  Dillon. 
Bsad  ft  Co..  Inc..  the  bsnkers  who  managed 
the  aaie  of  the  stock  and  bonds,  put  up 
glSO.iXX).'  For  thU  they  received  160.000 
Shan*  of  common  stock.  A  7  for  1  split 
ineresssd  these  shsres  to  1.050.000.  Nine 
months  later— on  November  10 — 3,564,000 
sham  of  common  atock  wert  oOered  to  the 
public  at  «9  50  a  share.  This  waa  the  same 
stock  for  which  the  orlglnai,  Investors  paid 
14^  cenu  a  share.  { 

Thus  was  realised  a  paper  profit  of 
•8  J35.000.  a  profit  of  6.550  percent,  on  which 
a  tax  of  only  25  percent  need  be  paid  because 
It  la  a  long-term  capital  gain.  But  that  waa 
not  all.  In  addition,  the  participating  bank- 
ers made  •I  a  ahare  on  the  S.S64.000  sharea 
sold  to  the  public.  Dillon-Read  also  re- 
ceived •2OO.0C0  for  marketina  •130.GCO.000  of 
flrst-mortg»ge  pipe-line  bonds.  To  sum  up: 
•9.835.000  paper  profit.  t3.764.000  commis- 
sions on  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds,  or  a  toUi 
of  •13.58B.OCO. 

Wsi  this  enough?  Not  If  the  story  related 
by  one  brokeruge  house  Is  true.  The  orig- 
inal plan,  It  was  said,  was  to  offer  the  stock 
at  Sll  a  share  but  objection  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  underwriting  bouses  brought  the 
price  down  to  •9.50.  Was  a  public-utility 
stock  acquired  at  less  than  16  cents  a  share 
and  offered  to  a  public  9  months  later  at  Sll 
a  ahare  too  raw?  But,  did  the  99.60  price 
make  it  rsspecubie? 

With  one  eicepUon,  the  original  stock- 
holdws  are  retaining  all  their  stock— 33.53 
percent  of  the  ouutandlng  stock— enough  to 
control  the  company.  These  lucky  28,  who 
invested  •150,000  now  have  control  of  a 
•180.000.000  company,  with  all  the  emolu- 
ments and  advantages  stemming  from  such 
control.  What  are  thss*  emoluraenu  and 
advantages?  Let  the  past  speak  for  the  fu- 
ture. Just  look  St  some  of  these  emolu- 
ment* and  advantages  which  flowed  to  some 
of  tae  ortginsl  Investors  la  the  short  9 
month*  since  Texas  taatem  wa«  formed. 

Oeorge  R.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Tijxas  Eastern,  and  hU  brother.  Herman 
Brown,  a  director,  are  vice  prealdent  and 
prsalilent.  repectively,  and  own  subsMntlaliy 
sll  oi  the  stock  of  Brown  ft  Root,  Inc.,  a  oon- 
strtKtlon  company  of  Hoiuton.  Tex.,  which 
reeelred  or  has  owing  to  It  for  ssrvtess 
••••.860.  If  the  contracts  ars  completely 
perfrrmed.  Texas  Bsstsm  ssthnates  that  ad- 
ditloaal  remunsration  to  be  paid  to  Brown 
*  Soot.  Inc..  will  amount  to  gMg.lSO  for 
•srvloss  under  the  contracts. 

J.  Ross  Oamble.  an  sssistaat  sscrttary  of 
ths  («mpsny  and  a  dirsctor  for  a  short  pe- 
riod, has  rsctlvtd  or  has  owing  to  him  for 
Isgsl  services,  approilmauiy  gSO.OOO  at  the 
time  of  daU  of  sal*. 

B.  H.  Rargrovs,  a  dirsctor  and  prssidsnt. 
has  rscelvad  compensation  from  ths  com- 

*Of  this  amotmt,  •6T,8O0  was  borrowed 
from  th*  chairman  of  the  board  of  Tssas 
■ssum. 


pany  at  the  rate  of  ^40.000  per  annum  from 
March  1.  1947,  and  •60,000  per  annum  since 
AprU  1.  1947. 

Robert  C.  Hargrove,  an  anlstant  secretary, 
la  a  member  of  a  law  firm  which  has  received 
or  will  receive  for  legal  services  SCO.COO  up 
to  the  date  of  sale  of  the  stock. 

B.  Hcdley  Foe  was  president  from  February 
4  to  May  28.  1947.  and  was  retained  by  the 
company  In  an  advisory  capacity  from  that 
date  imtll  March  1,  1948.  Kls  remuneration 
as  president  and  consultant  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  aSd.COO  per  anniui.  The  firm  of 
E.  Holley  Foe  and  Associates.  In  which  Texas 
Eastern  was  Informed  that  E.  HoUey  Foe  and 
K.  DeGolyer  are  Interested,  was  paid  •20i)70 
as  reimbursement  for  certain  expenses  and  In 
addition  has  agreed  to  furnish  certain  serv- 
ices to  the  company  under  an  arrangement 
which  Is  effective  for  1  year  from  March  1, 
1947.  for  which  services  auch  firm  is  being 
paid  at  the  monthly  rate  of  •1.750. 

The  firm  of  Vinson.  Elklns.  Weems.  and 
Francis,  of  Houston,  Tex.  of  which  J.  L. 
Elklns  and  Charles  I.  Frsncls  sre  members, 
are  counsel  for  the  company.  The  aggregate 
remuneration  received  by  that  firm  or  owing 
to  it  for  legal  eervlces  as  of  the  date  of  aale 
U  •200.000. 

This  Is  what  I  mean  by  emolumenta  and 
advantages.  As  to  the  future,  let's  examine 
them  as  they  concern  the  Brown  brothers 
alone.  Texas  Eastern  estimates  that  It  may 
b&ve  to  spend  as  much  as  $30.5C0.CC0  on 
equipment  and  construction  work.  For  cer- 
tain of  the  work  Brown  &  Root  have  cost-plus 
contracts.  For  Instance,  Brown  It  Root  has 
a  contract  to  equip  and  construct  not  less 
than  4  and  not  more  than  21  compressor 
stations  of  elt/ier  the  centrifugal  or  recipro- 
cating type.  The  contract  provides  that 
Brown  ft  Root.  Inc..  ahall  recslve  ccst  and  a 
fixed  fee  on  Its  construction  of  compressor 
sUtlons  of  •24.000  for  each  centrifugal -type 
station,  and  $14  per  horsepower  for  each 
reciprocatlng-type  station,  "plus  such  addi- 
tional fee.  if  any,  as  may  t«  agreed  upon  in 
event  of  changes  as  provided  for  therein." 

In  their  dual  capacitlea  as  chairman  of 
the  board  and  as  a  director  of  Texas  Eastern, 
and  as  president  and  vice  president  and  sub- 
stantially sole  owners  of  Brown  ft  Root.  Inc., 
the  Brown  brothers  occupy  an  anomalous  po- 
sition. Just  imagine  their  predicament 
when,  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  director 
of  Texas  Eastern,  they  attempt  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  themselves  as  president  and 
vice  prealdent  and  substantially  sole  owners 
or  Brown  ft  Root.  Inc..  upon  the  changes  to 
be  made  In  the  contract  with  Texaa  Eastern 
and  the  additional  fees  that  should  accrue 
to  Brown  ft  Root.  Can  the  Brown  brothers 
of  Texas  Basurn  deal  at  arm's  length  with 
the  Brown  brothers  of  Brown  ft  Root  with 
advantage  to  both  companies  and  without 
disadvantage  to  either? 

We  now  present  Dr.  B.  DeOolyer.  Who  is 
Dr.  DeOolyer?  Many  Informed  people  re- 
gard Dr.  DeOolyer  as  ths  most  sminent  oU 
gsoiogut  in  the  Unitsd  Ststes.  Wherever 
you  find  sstlmstes  of  oil  and  gas  rsserVM, 
in  reports  of  private  induatry  and  in  Oovern- 
ment reports,  you  msy  be  sure  you  sre  reading 
figures  in  which  Dr.  DeOolyer  or  his  firm  have 
had  a  hand.  His  pronouncements  on  ths 
subject  form  the  bible  of  the  natural-gaa 
industry.  As  much  qusstion  thsm  as  qu«- 
tion  Einstsin  on  his  theory  of  rsistivlty. 

Could  Dr.  DeOolyer  give  a  dsuched  Judg- 
nsnt  on  a  matter  in  ths  outcome  of  which 
hs  had  a  large  psrsonal  flnanoiai  intsrsstt 
Whst  was  ths  nature  and  extant  of  that  in- 
terestf  As  an  original  tnvsctor  of  •18J78 
la  Tsaas  Bastem  hs  stood  to  win  or  lose 
within  •  montlis  s  profit  now  computed  at 
approximauiy  •1.007.000. 

Dr.  DsOolysr  also  bsads  th*  englnssrlnf 
y^  DeOolyer  ft  MacNaugbtoD,  of  Dal- 
JM.  Tex.  His  managing  partner.  Mr.  John 
Murrell.  tsstiflsd  before  th*  Psdsral  Power 
Commission  on  the  question  of  reaerrss  ss 
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a  witness  for  Texas  Eastern,  without  reveal- 
ing the  financial  Interest  of  the  head  of  his 
firm.  He  asserted  on  several  occasions  that 
the  estimates  he  gave  reflected  "my  opinion 
and  my  firm's  opinion."  On  cross-examina- 
tion he  was  asked  to  break  down  his  esti- 
mates.    The  record  discloses  the  following: 

"Mr.  McGsATH.  Do  you  have  the  data  with 
respect  to  the  various  fields  upon  which  your 
estimate  Is  based? 

"John  H.  Mcrrell.  Yes.  sir. 

"Mr.  McGr.\th.  And  by  which  you  meet  this 
aggregate  number? 

"The  WrrNxss.  Yes,  sir,  every  bit  of  it. 
These  are  i>roved  recoverable  reserves  and 
that  is  our  opinion  after  studying  all  the 
data.    Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  McGrath.  All  right.  Are  those  data 
available  and  will  they  be  presented  here  to 
substantiate  those  figures? 

"The  WrrwEss.  No,  sir. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Question,  But  you  are  not  willing  to  sub- 
mit the  data  upon  which  you  arrived  at  that 
conclusion,  are  you? 

"Answer.  For  a  fee  we  do  that  type  of  work; 
yes.  sir. 

"Question.  Aren't  you  getting  paid  s  fee 
for  coming  here? 

"Answer.  Not  for  submitting  that  type  of 
data,  air." 

Tom  McOrath.  counsel  for  a  group  oppos- 
ing the  application,  in  his  summation  char- 
acterized Mr.  Murrell's  testimony  as  follows: 

"1  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr,  Jotin 
Murrell.  about  who  you  heard  this  morn- 
ing, before  I  go  further. 

"Mr.  Murrell  came  In  here  with  an  exhibit 
presumably  to  reflect  the  amount  of  re- 
serves aggregating,  as  he  said,  some  58,000.- 
000,000.000  cubic  feet  in  113  major  fields  in 
the  Gulf  coast  area.  He  gave  that  opinion, 
that  they  were  there,  and  that  was  as  far  as 
he  was  willing  to  go.  He  had  no  basic  data 
to  support  It.  He  did  not  know  how  much 
of  it  was  dedicated  'c  other  pipe  lines:  he 
didn't  know  how  much  of  it  was  susceptible 
to  cycling,  or  how  much  had  been  ordered 
for  cycling  or  repressurlng.  He  didn't  give 
us  any  information  as  to  how  much  of  it 
was  flarsd  gas,  or  gas  associated  with  oil,  or 
gas  not  associated  with  oil. 

"In  other  words,  we  have  Just  the  bare 
statement  of  Mr.  Murrell  that  lu  his  opinion 
there  are  so  many  trillion  cubic  feet  down 
there. 

"I  will  say  that  this  Commission  cannot  as- 
sume on  that  basis  that  there  is  adequate 
supply  of  natural  gas  for  this  company  down 
there  because  we  were  not  permitted  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  that  estimate  by  cross-ex- 
amining Mr.  Murrell,  because  he  said  he  was 
not  paid  s  fee  to  give  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion, snd,  therefore,  it  was  withheld  from  tu. 

"I  say  that  if  this  Commission  makes  a 
finding  based  upon  Mr.  Murrell's  testimony 
that  there  are  great  quantities  of  gas  down 
there,  ttut  thai  finding  will  be  reversible,  so 
we  cannot  assume  that  gas  was  there." 

What  does  the  proapecttia  revesl  about  the 
compensation  of  ths  firm  of  DeOolyer  ft  Mac- 
Naughton? 

'  E,  DeOolyer.  a  director  of  the  company 
since  February  7,  1947,  Is  a  member  of  the 
engine«rlng  firm  of  DeOolyer  ft  MaoNaugh- 
ton.  of  Dallas,  Tsx.,  which  firm  waa  retained 
by  th*  compsny  to  sdvlss  it  regarding  gas 
reserves,  prlnctpslly  In  connection  with  ths 
sppUcstlon  to  the  Federal  Power  Commlulon 
for  s  certlflcste  of  public  convenience  and 
nsoessity.  Ths  aggrsgsts  rsmuneratlon  r*- 
c*lv*d  by  thst  firm  from  th*  compsny  or 
estimated  ss  owing  or  to  b*  owing  to  thst 
firm  for  ssrvlcss,  a*  of  spproximstsly  ths 
date  of  sals  to  th*  underwriters  of  th*  secu- 
rities offered  hereby,  U  •47,272." 

One  million  seven  thoussnd  sixty-two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cent*  as  paper  profit — 941,373 
received  to  testify  as  to  reserve* — particlpst- 
Ing  in  •i,7S0  a  month  paid  to  B.  Bolley  Foe 


ft  Associates — but  not  enough  compensa- 
tion to  submit  the  data  which  1*  the  basis 
for  the  expert  testimony. 

And  this  is  the  completely  dispassionate 
and  disinterested  expert,  whose  scientific  de- 
tachment gives  such  weight  to  his  surveys. 

Believe  it  or  not,  it  is  his  figures  of  our 
country's  natural  gas  reserves  that  liave  l>een 
solemnly  put  forth  by  the  natural-gas  in- 
dustry to  Congress  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  as  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

Were  it  not  so  tragic  and  were  It  not  so 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  security  of  our 
country.  I  could  laugh. 

There  will  be  more  of  this  as  I  dig  up  and 
analyze  the  facts — meanwhile  we  should 
watch  carefully  the  developments  In  the 
Trans-Continental  and  Tennessee  Oas  appli- 
cations. 

John  Schreibkr. 

Coordinofor. 

p.  8 —In  the  interest  of  fairness  and  ac- 
curacy. I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  bulletin 
to  those  participating  in  the  underwriting 
and  financing  for  any  comment  they  may 
care  to  make.  If  the  circumstances  war- 
rant, their  replies  will  be  sent  to  the  same 
maUlng  list  as  this  bulletin. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  as 
one  of  the  96  Senators  upon  this  floor, 
I  cannot  condemn  strongly  enough  what 
was  done  by  the  men  in  charge,  for  this 
Government,  of  the  Big  Inch  pipe  line 
and  the  Little  Big  Inch  pipe  line,  those 
two  great  transmission  systems  which 
were  givirig  service  to  the  pejple  of  New 
England.  If  we  had  had  another  war, 
they  were  ready  to  be  put  in  use.  thus 
doing  away  with  a  great  deal  of  worry 
on  the  part  of  our  Government,  for  they 
would  have  been  ready  to  protect  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  really  millions 
of  people  in  case  of  a  shortage  of  fuel 
oil  in  the  New  England  States.  Yet  they 
are  turned  over  by  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration, so  that  a  few  men  could 
make  a  profit  of  6.550  percent. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  there  are  Communists  in  the 
United  States?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  average  man  upon  the  streets  in  any 
city  In  this  country  is  amazed  when  he 
reads  about  a  deal  of  this  kind.  In  which 
the  Congress  has  turned  property  over  to 
the  War  Assets  Administration,  and  the 
War  Assets  Administration  has  turned  it 
over  to  a  few  of  the  associates  of  Dillon, 
Read  ti  Co.?  Every  man  in  the  street 
knows  that  a  former  president  of  Dillon, 
Read  &  Co.  Is  high  up  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Government,  I  ask.  In  all  earnestness, 
when  the  average  man  in  the  street  hears 
that,  is  he  not  Justified  in  believing  what 
was  said,  at  the  head  of  the  article,  by 
Mr.  Schreiber,  the  Coordinator,  that 
"There  is  something  rotten  in  Den- 
mark"? He  should  have  changed  that 
to  say,  "There  is  something  rotten  in  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Mr,  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  LANOBR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  want  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No:  I  am  i^altlng  to 
present  a  short  matter. 

Mr.  LANOER.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  wjll 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?  >^ 

Mr.  LANOER,    I  yield, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  havp  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Senator's  en- 
tire speech.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Federal    Government    received    every 


penny  It  spent  in  the  building  of  the 
project  to  which  he  refers? 

Mr.  LANGER.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect; and  why  did  they  receive  it?  They 
received  it  because  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  and  myself 
insisted  that  the  Government  should  re« 
ceive  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  Would 
the  Senator  propose  that  the  Federal 
Government  operate  the  pipe  line? 

Mr.  LANGER.  In  my  concurrent  res- 
olution I  proposed  that  the  Government 
continue  to  own  it,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  either  operate  it  or  lease  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  reason  for  ask- 
ing the  question  is  that  the  Senator 
talked  about  commu^,ism,  but  the  Sena- 
tor would  like  to  ha>te  the  Government 
itself  own  and  operate  this  pipe  line? 

Mr.  LANGER.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  I  introduced  a  resolution  saying 
the  Government  should  own  it,  so  it 
might  either  operate  it  or  lease  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  that  would  be 
the  alternative? 

Mr.  LANGER.  If  the  Senator  will 
examine  the  Record  for  the  day  when 
I  introduced  the  resolution,  he  will  dis- 
cover why  I  introduced  it.  It  was  &o  the 
Government  could  either  operate  the  pipe 
line  or  lease  it.  There  is  no  question  of 
communism  involved  in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  all  the  people  of  the  Northeast  are 
going  to  have  the  use  of  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  gas  and  oil,  the  same 
as  though  the  Government  were  operat- 
ing it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Let  me  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  one  question:  Does  the 
Senator  believe  it  is  right  to  permit  a 
group  of  men  to  buy  a  thing  for  15  cents 
and  then  to  sell  it  for  $9.50  to  people  all 
over  the  country? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  saying 
What  is  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  LANGER.  That  is  the  very  ques- 
tion I  am  raising. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  only  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  plain — and  I  want  the 
RicoRD  to  show  it— is  that  the  Federal 
Government  received  every  dime  it  In- 
vested in  the  project, 

Mr.  LANGER,  There  is  no  dispute 
about  that. 

NXWSPRINT 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr,  President,  I  ,want  to 
make  a  very  short  statement  in  regard  to 
a  problem  which  I  think  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  this  country,  particularly  the 
newspapers,  I  shall  not  require  more 
than  3  or  4  minutes.  We  are  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  in  America  we  have  a 
free  press,  but  we  cannot  retain  that 
free  press  unless  the  newspapers  are  able 
to  secure  at  economic  costs  the  amoimts 
of  newsprint  necessary  to  maintain  a 
free  press,  I  would  call  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  newsprint  in  America,  such 
a  shortage  of  newsprint  that  on  other 
occasions  I  have,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  elsewhere,  called  attention  to  the 
plight  in  which  a  great  many  of  our 
newspapers,  large  and  small  but  particu- 
larly weeklies,  throughout  the  country 
have  found  themselves  for  a  consider- 
able time  past.   I  have  urged  In  the  past. 
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•ad  I  orre  atmln.  •  girat  pr  Interest  on 
the  pan  of  otir  Oorenmirn  i  in  the  source 
Of  tappiy  and  in  the  deveBpment  of  the 
•oaree  of  rappty  of  nevqpt  tnt  I  urge  it 
becatise  certain  developm  mis  In  Inter- 
nattqnal  tnde  daumela  i  oday  make  It 
vcrr  ttmaitmt  In  mj  opm  on  that  in  the 
interests  of  nudntainlnc  i  free  press  In 
America  and  of  keeping  a  1  those  news- 
papen  that  desire  to  op<  rate  supplied 
with  newsprint,  we  must  take  steps  to 
make  avaihible  at  reasons  ble  prices  an 
increased  quantity  of  nev  >print. 
^  The  fact  is  that  the  $u  >ply  of  news- 
print in  America  is  so  5  lort  that  our 
newspapers  are  in  real!  y  confronted 
with  a  monopoly  In  re^arc  to  newsprint. 
tnrofar  as  importatiom  i  re  concamed. 
Our  American  newspapers  must  rely  up- 
on the  supirflers  of  newsp  Int  in  foreign 
countries  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  paper  that  Is  now  goii  g  into  Ameri- 
cair newspapers.  It  is  aiai  cnlng  news  to- 
day that  Canada  has  Incr  ?a5ed  the  cost 
of  newsprint  another  $6  a  ton.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  International  Paper 
Sales  Company  of  Canad  i  has  Just  an- 
nounced this  additional  >rice  increase. 
which  is  the  most  recent  of  a  chain  of 
such  Increases.  It  will  1><  followed  un- 
doubtedly by  a  like  Increa  «  on  the  part 
of  all  other  foreign  supp  iers  of  news- 
print because  the  price  in  :rease  pattern 
U  always  a  consistent  one 

This  latest  increase  is  a  Ided  to  an  al- 
ready outrageous  price  or  newsprint. 
It  Is  already  a  price.  Mr.  Pi  csident.  which 
is  a  "hold  up"  price  Thfre  is  notliing 
our  newspapers  can  do  at  out  it  becMlM 
American  newspaper  publ  shers  are  tn  a 
po5Jtlon  where  they  really  have  no  other 
choice  but  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  re- 
quired by  the  oarners  of  th<  source  of  sup- 
ply of  newsprint  In  fordlgn  countries. 
There  is  no  other  place  f  )r  them  to  go 
at  the  present  moment  f  r  >m  the  stand- 
point of  avKilabinty.  but  tl  ere  is  another 
place.  Mr,  President,  from  which  Ameri- 
can new.npapers  could  got  newsprint.  If 
our  Oovemment  would  tike  the  neces- 
sary expediting  steps  to  mi  ke  that  news- 
print available  to  them. 

I  refer  attain  to  the  ,  Jaskan  paper 
pulp  supply  and  will  in  t  le  futiu-e  un- 
doubtedly refer  to  It.  unt  1  this  fight  is 
won.  I  refer  a<ain  to  the  leed  for  Alas- 
kan economic  derelopmi  nt.  Part  of 
that  cooBamlc  developmc  nt  should  be 
the  «levelopment  of  the  rewsprint  sup- 
ply sources  of  Alaska,  iources  which 
could  supply  the  Americ:  n  newspapers 
at  reasonable  cost  for  n  any  years  to 
come.  In  fact,  under  a  carefully  and 
scientifically  developed  1  nd  sustained 
yield  program  cur  papers  could  be  sup- 
plied with  newsprint  in  iierpetuity.  If 
this  Alaskan  paper  pulp  supply  could 
be  developed  it  would  cetalnly  supply 
an  effective  competition  factor  for  for- 
eign countries  who  at  th4  present  t^^nff 
are  hokUog  np  the  Americ  in  newspapers 
at  the  polBk  of  an  econoi  He  gun.  so  to 
speak,  on  the  price  of  new:  print.  I  want 
to  submit,  as  one  from  t  ie  west  coast, 
representing  a  populatioi  that  is  very 
much  concerned  with  mil  tary  and  eco- 
nomic developments  in  tl  e  Piaurific.  and 
partictilarly  concerned  ab<  ut  the  desira- 
bility of  making  Alaska  a  t  Tritory  strong 
In  security,  that  we  shoulc  do  all  we  can 
to  develop  the  industrial  advantages  of 


Alaska.  Industrial  and  military  devel- 
opments in  Alaska  are  already  overdue 
when  weighed  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  natkmal  security.  Mark  my  words, 
DO  <me  in  the  Senate  will  eye  with  more 
critical  concern  than  I  any  attempt  to 
exploit  the  economic  resources  of  Alaska, 
but  our  present  policy  of  failure  to  de- 
velop the  economic  potentialities  of 
Alaska  I  submit  is  resulting  In  uncon- 
scionable and  inexcusable  economic 
waste  as  far  as  the  resources  of  Alaska 
are  concerned.  We  need  the  develop- 
ment in  Alaska  of  a  scientifically  de- 
vised forestry  program  to  make  it  pos- 
rble  for  the  establishment  and  the  im- 
mediate con.*:! ruction  of  a  pilot  plant  for 
tlie  manufacture  of  newsprint  in  Alaska. 
Such  a  development  would  bring  to 
Alaska  what  it  so  sorely  needs  by  way 
of  industrial  development,  because  out 
of  industrial  development  will  come  that 
population  necessary  it  seems  to  me  for 
the  development  of  AlaAa  in  a  way  so 
that  she  can  play  a  much  more  dominant 
part  in  the  American  economy.  Also, 
once  our  people  come  to  understand  the 
economic  imporiance  of  Alaska  to  our 
entire  economy.  I  think  they  will  see  the 
great  strategic  place  she  occupies  in  our 
national-defense  program. 

I  speak  in  sober  Judgment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  I  say  that  should  a  dark  day 
of  future  international  trouble  bordering 
on  war  ever  develop  we  are  going  to  find 
great  activity  in  the  Alaskan  area.  I 
hope  that  before  it  is  too  late  we  shall 
take  up  the  importance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  not  only  as  a  strong  de- 
fense area  in  our  national  security  pro- 
gram, but  also  I  hope  we  will  recognize 
before  it  is  too  late  the  value  of  Alaska 
In  solving  some  of  our  national  produc- 
tion needs  on  the  economic  front.  83  I 
again  today  wish  to  place  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Senate  on  notice  of  the 
ixnportance  of  our  proceeding  to  give 
consideration  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  tlie  economic  and  defense  needs 
of  Alaska.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  body  to  the  fact  that  if  we  really 
want  to  be  of  a  very  practical  and  mate- 
rial service  to  the  concept  of  a  free  press 
in  America,  we  should  give  heed  to  the 
imporiance  of  developing  a  newsprint 
industry  in  Alaska.  We  can  do  it  very 
easily.  We  can  do  It.  Mr.  President,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  program  which  makes 
very  clear  to  those  departments  of  our 
CH)vemment  that  have  the  forests  and 
the  other  economic  resources  of  Alaska 
under  their  control  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  Congress  that  they  proceed  to  develop 
a  program  in  Alaska  which  will  permit 
of  the  use  of  the  paper-pulp  resources 
under  a  scientifically  designed  program 
of  sustained  jrield.  Under  such  a  pro- 
gram a  part  of  tho5e  resources  can  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  much-needed 
newsprint.  Unless  cheaper  newsprint  is 
supplied — and  mark  my  words.  I  speak 
advisedly — unless  cheaper  newsprint  is 
supplied,  a  very  large  number  of  weekly 
and  semiweekly  newspapers  in  this  coun- 
try will  have  to  cease  publication  within 
a  13-month  period.  Also,  most  of  the 
large  newspapers  of  the  country  are  be- 
ing caught  in  a  squeeze  play  by  the  sup- 
pliers of  newsprint  owned  by  paper-pulp 
interests  in  Canada  and  other  countries. 
This  latest  increase  in  price  of  $6  a  ton 


is  a  profiteering  charge  based  tipon  tIM 
economic  helplessness  of  American  news- 
papers because  we  have  not  had  the  fore- 
sight to  develop  our  American  Alaskan 
newsprint  resources.  This  must  be  done 
quickly. 

So  in  the  interest  of  a  free  press,  anl 
that  freedom  of  course  means  ability  to 
publish — and  there  is  no  ability  to  pub- 
lish unless  we  can  supply  newsprint  at 
reasonable  cost — I  call  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  heed  to  my  request  thst 
steps  be  taken  immediately  for  the 
development  of  the  newsprint  resourcia 
of  Alaska.  I  recommend  the  early  cor- 
structicn  of  a  pilot  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  newsprint  in  that  Territory. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  would  break  the 
tight  control  that  some  foreign  coun- 
tries have  over  newsprint  supply  more 
effectively  than  to  serve  notice  on  them 
that  the  paper  pulp  natural  resources 
of  Alaska  are  going  to  be  opened  up  to 
meet  American  needs. 

EXBCXmVE  MES8AOIS  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Tint 
In  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  mei- 
sages  from  the  President  of  the  Unlttd 
States  submitting  several  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committ<pa 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 

XZECUnVS  REPORTS  OP  COlidlinTEEi} 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted:  i 

By  Ur.  TOBET.  from  (h*  CommittM  cjtt 
Bankliig  acd  Currency: 

Franklin  D.  Richards  of  Utah,  to  b«  Ped- 
•ral  Huuatng  Commiwloncr,  to  which  offlj* 
b«  waa  appotnt«<l  during  tha  Uat  rcoaaa  M 
the  Sanate;  and 

Raymond  Mlchaal  Folay.  of  Uichlgan,  to 
ba  Hollaing  and  Bona  Flnonca  Admlntatrato|r, 
to  which  offlce  h«  waa  appointed  durmg  t)is 
laat  racaai  of  tha  Sanata. 

By  Mr.  AXDEN,  from  tbt  Oommlttaa  olft 
L«bor  and  Public  Welfare:  { 

David  A.  Morae.  of  New  Jersey,  as  Undir 
Sacretary  of  Labor,  United  Stataa  Dapartmafit 
of  Labor. 

John  T.  Kmeti.  of  Pannaylvanla,  aa  A^- 
aUUnt  Sacretary  of  Labor,  Unltad  SUtea  De- 
partment of  Labor; 

Abe  Murdodc,  of  Utah,  to  b«  a  member  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  a 
term  of  S  years,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101, 
Eightieth  Congreaa.  to  which  offlce  he  waa 
appointed  during  the  laat  recesa  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

J.  Copeland  Gray,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relatlona 
Board  for  a  term  of  2  yeara.  pursuant  10 
Public  Law  101,  Eightieth  Congreas.  to  which 
office  he  waa  appointed  during  the  laat 
receaa  of  the  Senate; 

Robert  N.  Denham.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  for  a  term  of  4  years,  to  which 
offlce  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  rj- 
cess  of  the  Senate; 

Cyrtia  Stuart  Chlng,  of  New  T<»k.  to  lie 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Directcr. 
to  which  offlce  he  was  appointed  during  th* 
laat  recess  of  the  Senate; 

O.  John  Schmidt,  and  sundry  other  can- 
didates for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service;  and 

Carl  M.  Bklund.  and  sundry  other  candl« 
dates  for  appolntmenta  and  promotions  in 
the  RegxUar  Corps  of  tha  Public  Healtb 
Service.  I 

EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
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sider  the  nominations  on  the  Esecutive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICFTl.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
calendar. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  the  United  Na- 
ticnr.      

Mr.  WHITE.  I  ask  that  the  nomina- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  be  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objections,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

UNITED  NATIONS   EDUCATIONAL.   SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AND  CULTURAL  ORG.'^IZATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Orcatilzatlon. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  ask  that  the  nomina- 
tions in  question  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominalions  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

SPECIAL  BALKAN  COMMITTEE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk,  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  to  be  representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
Special  Balkan  Committee  established  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tlqns  October  21,  1947. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominalions  In  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  very  substantial  number  of  nominations 
in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Szrvlce. 
I  ask  that  the  nominations  be  confirmed 
en  bloc.  I  know  of  no  opposition  in  any 
Instance. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  road 
siuidry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  the  Army. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  ask  that  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Department  of  the  Army  be 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

Ti\e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  ask  that  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  be 
confirmed  en  b!oc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objsction,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

AIR  FORCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
stmdry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force  of 
the  United  States. 


Mr.  WHITE.  I  make  the  same  request 
with  respect  to  the  nominations  in  the 
Air  Force  of  the  United  Slates. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Rear  Adm.  Roscoc  H.  HiUen- 
koettsr.  United  States  Navy,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  Intelligence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  RESOURCES  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Arthur  M.  Hill,  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  coniirmed. 

MUNITIONS  BOAED 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  J.  Hargrave,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Chairman.  Munitions  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

The  legislative  chrk  re?.d  the  nomina- 
tion of  Vannevar  Bush,  of  Now  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Chairman,  Research  and  De- 
velopment Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

THE  KAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominations  in  the  Navy  be 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  the  nominations  in  the  Navy 
are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tho  nominations  in  the  Marine 
Corps  may  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

That  completes  the  nominat4ons  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  ask  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  nomina- 
tions this  day  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NOMINATIONS  IN  THE  ARMY.  THE  NAVY, 
AND  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Thursday,  December  4. 1  presented  to  the 
Senate  the  nominauons  in  the  Military 
Establishment  and  asked  that  at  a  later 
date  they  be  coniirmed  by  the  Senate. 
At  that  time  I  gave  notice  that  the  nomi- 
nations were  those  of  Junior  oflScers. 
The  nominations  composed  a  long  list. 
I  now  find  that  that  list  totals  approx- 
imstcly  8  876  cfiBcers.  That  Is  a  large 
number,  and  the  printing  of  the  names 
would  bm-den  the  Executive  Calendar. 
In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  have 
heretofore,  in  order  to  save  printing 


charges,  presented  these  Junior  nomina- 
tions below  captain  and  colonel  asking 
that  they  be  confirmed  on  the  same  day 
as  presented.  During  my  presentation 
of  this  problem  on  Icist  Thursday,  be- 
cause of  the  large  number,  I  notified  the 
Senate  that  the  nominations  were  in  tlie 
committee  room  for  examination  by  any 
Senator  v.'ho  was  interested.  There 
have  been  no  objections  even  after  that 
notification. 

During  the  course  of  my  presentation 
last  Thursday  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  asked  for  information  as  to  how 
many  four-star  generals  and  three-star 
generals  had  been  or  would  be  asked  for 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force.  I 
have  secured  that  information,  and,  be- 
cause no  four-  and  three-star  generals 
are  in  the  group  I  am  about  to  ask  to 
have  confirmed,  I  feel  that  it  woiUd  be 
best  to  have  a  r^sum^  of  the  number  of 
four-,  three-,  two-,  and  one-star  generals 
and  admirals  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at 
thJs  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Chat  the  compilation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro  for  the  information 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  any 
other  Senators  who  may  be  Interested. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mr.tter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  GURNET.    Mr.  Presi^t 
of  tbe  Urge  list. 

of  the  nambek* 
with    beutenant 
below    that,    and 
;  In  tbe  Navy,  ahoold 
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pflittan  or  analyila,  and 
priBled  in  the  Raoon  at 
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present  the  nominations 
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European* 


aid  faUl  may  be  messaged  back  to  tha 
Senate  by  Wednesday.  If  that  should 
happen.  It  seems  appropriate  and  alto- 
gether desirable  that  there  sbotild  be 
Senate  action  on  it  on  that  day.  either  by 
tho  approval  of  the  amendments  of  the 
other  body  or  by  the  appointment  of  con- 
ferees. So.  instead  of  a  motion  to  recess 
until  Thursday,  I  now  move,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  that  the  Senate  take  a 
recess  tmtil  Wednesday  next  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate, as  in  legislative  session,  took  a  recess 
until  Wednesday.  December  10.  1947.  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  8  (leffclative  day  of 
December  4).  1947: 

OiFLoacaTic  awb  Fotam  Sdvics 

Robert  M.  Scotten.  of  Michigan,  to  be  Envoy 
ExirafOVdmary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  tbe  United  Sutes  at  America  to  New 
Zealand. 

Umitxd  Nations  Miutast  StrArr  CoMMrrm 

Lt.  Gen.  Matthew  Bunker  Rldgway  (briga- 
dier general.  U.  S.  Army) .  Army  of  the  United 
Stales,  to  be  senior  United  States  Army  mem- 
ber of  the  Miliury  Staff  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  with  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral under  tbe  provisions  of  section  504  of 
the   Officer  Personnel   Act   of    1947. 

Non. —General  Ridgway  was  designated  as 
senior  Unlied  states  Army  member  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions o.i  October  21,  1947.  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate. 


CONPmMATIONS 

Esecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  8  (legislative  day 
of  December  4).  1947: 

UnnzD  NanoiMl 

ALTSBHATK  aSFaXSKKTallVS  Of  TH«  TTKITSD 
STARS  OF  AJCXaiCA  TO  THX  SXOOND  Kwsifinia 
or  THX  CENISAL  ASSSMBLT  OF  THX  XTSltSU 
I»ATIOJf5,  TO  BE  HELD  IN  NTW  TORS,  *.  T, 
•lk.U  HiiNO   &ZFTZ>CBm    1«,    l:a4T 

Jotm  B.  mndrlag 

KXPaESXKTATITS     OT     TH«      UNliU)     STATES     OF 

AMBUCA  on  THz  GOOD  OFFicja  coMicrrxs 
or  THX  sxcTJHmr  cotntcn.  or  th«  uwiikd 
HATiom  cm  imoNxsu 
Prank  Porter  Graham 
UmrsD  Natioits  Sdtjcational,  Scxxxmnc,  amo 

dTLTtTSAL  OaCAIflZATIOH 


rATivss   or   trx   ttmuxu   statxs   or 
::a  to  trx   aacowp   bessiom   or  tbx 
cnvxaAi.  coifmNCB  h>u>  nr  ic±xko,  mxxico. 
vaoM  nomcaiB  a  to  irximTx  a.  imt 
William  Benton  Reuben  G.  Oustavson 

Laurence  Duggan  Miss  Belen  C.  White 

Milton  8.  Klsenhower 

ALTBUTATS     XZFUSXNTATTVXS     Or     TRX     LWnmi 

-STATXS  or  AirsBirs  to  thx  sbcowu  ssssioit 
or  trx  gbnoui.  ouiinautcx  hxu>  im  Mixico. 
MKHoo,  vaoM  novnaaa  a  to  ""'»»«»it  a. 

l»tT 

Detlev  W.  Bronk  Oaorga  D.  Stoddard 

CSiarlea  8.  Johnaoa       Bowaid  S.  Wilson 
Mrs.  Louise  Leonard 
Wriffbt 


Olf  THX 

SABUsaxa  bt  thx  cxmESAi.  a3bxmbi,t  or 

:  UJfZTXD  NATIOHS  OCTOBXS   21.    lt4T 

Admiral  Alan  G.  Kl^  United  States  Navy, 
ratlred. 


DxpLoacATK  am 

The  f  oUowing-named  persons  to  be  *Tn*'wa- 
sadors  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  countries 
Indicated  with  their  respective  namea: 

Walter  J.  Donnelly,  to  Venezuela. 

H.  Freeman  Matthews,  to  Sweden. 

Paul  H.  Ailing,  to  Pakistan. 

Nathaniel  P.  Darls,  to  Costa  Rica. 

J.  Klahr  Huddle,  to  Burma. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Envoys 
Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  coun- 
tries indicated  with  their  respective  names: 

Donald  R.  Heath,  to  Bulgaria. 
James  Hugh  Keeley.  Jr..  to  the  Republic 
of  Syria. 

TO  BX  CONStn^  or  thx  UHITXD  STATXS 
or  AMXXZCA 

Basil  P.  Macgowan 
Robert  O.  McGregor.  Jr. 

TO  EX  roicxicN  sxancs  orricxxa  or  class  «, 
coKsm^B  Ajrs  sacaxTAXiKB  nt  thx  oiplobcatic 

SXXVTCX  or  THX   UMliU)  STATXS  OT  AJCOtlCA 

PhUlp  p.  Dur 
Qilea  A.  Hubert 

TO  rx  rcsEiGN  sxavic*  (wncxxs  or  clasb  s. 
vicx  CONSULS  or  cABixa.  AND  sxcanAaixs  nr 

THX     DIFLOMATIC     SXBVXCX     OT     THX     XTNITXD 
8TATSS  or  SMTSTrA 

Donald  M.  Davles 
Garrett  H.  Soulen 

TO  BS  roaccN  sskvicx  omcxis  or  thx  class  or 

CABXXB  MINISTXa 

Promofionj 

Paul  H.  Ailing  Donald  R.  Heath 

William  W.  Butter-  J.  Klahr  Huddle 

worth  Joseph  E.  Jacoljs 

H.  Merle  Cochran  Jamea    Hugh    Keeley, 
Paul  C.  Daniels  Jr. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davia  Charlca  A.  Uvengood 

William  E.  De  Courcy  John  J.  Mucclo 

Hugh  8.  Fullerton  Rudolf  E.  Schoenfeld 

to  bx  consols  czNxaAL  or  thx  uhitxu  statxs 

or   AWHtTCA 

George  J.  Haertng  Perry  N.  Jester 

A>el  C.  Hudson  Edward  8.  Maney 

George  M.  Abbott  Willard  Qulncy  Stan- 
Hoy  E.  B.  Bower  ton 
Montgomery  H.  Oolla-K.  Paul  Tenney 

day  Jesse  P.  Van  Wlckel 
C.  Paul  Fletcher 

TO  BS  rosxiGN  sxivicx  omcxs  or  class  t,  con- 

ST7L,  AND  SXCXZTAST  IN  THX  OIFLOICATIC  SXXV- 
ZCX  or  THX  XTNITXD  STATXS  Or  *»f— rr* 

Raymond  C.  MiUer 

TO  BE  rOBEICN  SSKTICS  OmCXS  Or  CLASS  9,  CON- 
SUL. AND  SXCXSTABT  IN  TRX  DIFLOMATIC  SBBV- 
ICX  or  THX  TTNirXD  STATXS  Or  *wwt»'4 

William  P.  Maddoz 
TO  BX  roxzicaf  sxxvicx  omcxxs  or  class  3.  con- 

StTLS,    AND    SECEETAXIXS    IN    THX    IHPLOICATIC 

SXXVICX  or  THX  tmiTKD  srans  or  *w»»wj| 

Samud  D.  Berger  John  J.  Hi^gerty 
Clarence  E.  Birgfeld  William  C.  Ockey 
Howard  Rex  Cottam   John  N.  Plaklas 

TO  BX  CONSULS   Or  THX  UNZXSD  ff^Tyf   CT 
AlfrXTCA 

Robert  P.  Hale 
Roy  M.  Melbourne 
Archibald  R.  Randolph 

TO  BX  roaxicN  sxxvicx  omcxas  or  class  4, 

CONSULS,  AND  SECXTTARIXS  IN  THX  DtPLOMATIO 

aaavics  or  the  umitbd  statxs  or  Aicxax:* 

F.  Spencer  Barnes        Ashley  Qtiy  Hope 
Austin  B.  Ccx  Robert  G.  Miner 

Albert  B.  FrankUa       Alexander  Schses 

TO  tm  ooMsuiA  or  ' 

AMSaiCA 

Kee!»r  Paus 
J.  Orcck  Havron 
C.  Holder 
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to  sx  roBKXcN  sxaviCK  c»ncxRS  or  class  s,  vica 
consx7ls  of  catiekb,  and  secretabies  in  thx 
diplomatic  sebvicx  ov  thz  united  statxs  or 
a:uxbica 

John  E.  Devine 
Paul  P.  Geren 

TO  BS  FOREIGN  EEBVICE  OFFICSES  OF  CLASS  S,  VICX 
CONSULS  OF  CAXEXR,  AND  SECRETAanS  IN  THE 
DIPLOMATIC  SEBVICE  OF  ^E  UNITED  STATXS  OF 
AMEBICA 


John  C.  Amott 
Stanley  8.  Carpenter 
Ralph  S.  Collins 
Morris  Dembo 
John  C.  Craig 
Samuel  D.  Eaton 


Robert  J.  Mautner 
James  M.  Mills 
David  D.  Newsom 
Peter  Rutter 
Robert  B.  Shaw 
Galen  L.  Stone 


Lawrence  B.  Elsbemd  John  M.  Thompson, 
Thaddeus  A.  Herrick,      Jr. 

Jr.  Gordon  C.  TuUock 

Robert  B.  Houghton     Charles  M.  Urruela 
Howard  D.  Jones  Rajmnond  A.  Val'.lere 

Joseph  P.  McFarland    George  R.  Wadleigh 
Donald  S.  Macdonald  Herbert  E.  Welner 

DXFABTMENT  OF  THX  ABMT 
UN-DEB  SEC5ETABT  OF  THE  ABMT 

William  H.  Draper.  Jr. 

ASSISTANT   SBCXSTART   OF  TKS  ABMT 

Gordon  Gray 

DEPABTMXNT  of  THX  Navt 
SXCKETAXT  OF  THX  NAVT 

John  L.  Sullivan 

UNDER  AcRSTAXT  OF  THB  NAVT 

W.  John  Kenney 

CHIKP  or  NAVAL  OPEBAXIONS  IN  THX  DXPAXTMXHT 
OF  THX  NAVT,  WITH  THX  BANK  OF  AOKOAL, 
FOB  A  TEBM  OF  2  TEABS 

Admiral  Louis  S.  Denfeld 
Trx  Ant  Fobcx 

SXCRKTAar    OF  THX   AIB  FOBO 

W.  Stuart  Symington 

UNDEB  SECBETABT  Or  THX  AIB  rOBCB 

Arthur  8.  Barrows 

ASSISTANT  SBCSKIAaiXS  OT  THB  AIB  FOSCB 

Cornelius  V.  Whitney 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  UNITEO  STATES  AIB  POnCE,  WITH 
THE  RANK  OF  CSNEHAL,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  Or  4 
TXAB8  EBdNNING  SEFTEMEEB  26,  1847 

Gen.  Carl  Spaatz  (major  general,  U.  8.  Air 
Force),  Air  Force  of  the  United  States. 

CXKTBAL    INTELLICXNCX 
DOBCTOB   or  CENTBAL   INTELLIGKNCX 

Rear  Adm.  Roscoe  H.  Hillenkoetter,  United 
States  Navy. 

National  Securitt  Rxsoitrces  Boabo 

Arthur  M.  Hill  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board. 

Munitions  Boabo 

Thomas  J.  Hargrave  to  be  Chairman,  Mu- 
nitions Board. 

Research  and  Dxvxlopment  Boabo 
Vannevar  Bush  to  be  Chairman,  Research 
and  Development  Board. 

In  THE  ABMT 

appointments    in    THE    RECtTLAB    ABMT    Or   THX 

X7NITED  STATES 

To   he  professor  of  social  sciences  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  vHth  rank 
from  September  1,  1947 
Col.  Gsorge  A.  Lincoln. 

The  nominations  of  Bruce  U.  Crozier  and 
5,833  other  ofiBcers,  who  were  given  recess 
appointments  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate,  were  confirmed  today.  A  complete 
list  of  these  appointments  appear  in  Senate 
proceedings  of  the  Congressional  Recobo  for 
Noveml>er  24,  1947,  under  the  caption  of 
"NominationE,"  beginning  on  page  10727  with 
the  name  of  Bruce  U.  Crozier  and  ending  on 
page  10748  with  the  name  of  Donald  T.  Toung. 


PBOMOnONS  IN  THE  BX6ULAB  ABMT  Or  THB 
UNITXD  STATXS 

The  nominations  of  Claron  Wager  Meldrum 
and  677  other  officers  lor  promotion  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  which 
were  confirmed  today,  appear  in  full  In  the 
Senate  proceedings  of  the  Congbessional 
Record  for  November  24, 1947.  under  the  cap- 
tion "Nominations,"  beginning  on  page  10750 
with  the  name  of  Claron  Wager  Meldrum. 
and  ending  on  page  10758  with  the  name  of 
James  Robert  Wigger. 

APPOINTMENTS  IN  THX  BEGX7LAB  ABMT  IN  THB 
ABMT  NUBSX  COBPS  AND  THX  WOMXN'S  MXDI- 
CAL  SPECIALIST  COBPS 

The  nominations  of  Zora  M.  Ballard  and 
627  others  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  the 
Women's  Medical  Specialist  Corpa,  which  were 
confirmed  today,  appear  in  full  in  the  Senate 
proceedings  of  the  ConcrxcSonal  Rxcord  for 
November  24.  1947,  under  the  caption  "Noml- 
natlons."  beginning  on  page  10748  witii  the 
name  of  Zor.-\  M.  Ballard,  and  ending  on  page 
10760  with  the  name  of  Keitha  P.  Zelslolt. 

Untrd  States  Aib  Fobcx 

raoMonoNs  in  thx  tmrrxo  states  aib  roacx 

TTie  nominations  of  David  Dunnuck  Porter 
and  526  other  officers  for  promotion  in  tha 
United  States  Air  Force,  which  were  con- 
firmed today,  appear  In  full  in  tbe  Senate 
proceedings  of  the  Congressional  Rxcobd 
for  November  24.  1947,  under  the  caption 
"Nominations,"  beginning  en  page  10758 
with  the  name  of  David  Dunnuck  Porter, 
and  ending  on  page  10764  with  the  name  of 
Walter  Vincent  Coleman,  Jr. 

In  thx  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  WUliam  R.  Mtinroe,  United 
States  Navy,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
with  the  rank  of  vice  admiral. 

APPOINTMENT    TO     THE     PERMANENT    OBAMC     HI 
THE  LINX  AND  STAPT  CORPS  OF  THX  NAVT 

Officers  of  the  line 
TO  Be  Rear  Admirals 


Forrest  P.  Sherman     William  M.  Callaghaa 
Joseph  W.  Fowler         John  H.  Cassady 
JTames  Fife,  Jr.  Marshall  R.  Greer 

liklmund  W.  Burrough  Jamea  L.  Eolloway,  Jr. 


Sydney  M.  Kraus 
Charles  L.  Brand 
Harry  W.  HUl 
Bernhard  H.  Blerl 
Oscar  C.  Badger 


Ingram  C.  SoweU 
Glenn  B.  Davis 
Laurance  T.  DuBoss 
Theodore  D.  Ruddodc. 
Jr. 


John  W.  Reeves.  Jr.  Ralph  O.  Davis 
George  D.  Murray       Arthtir  D.  Strublc 
Oliver  M.  Read 
Charles  H.  McMorris 
Morton  L.  Deyo 
Ernest  M.  Pace,  Jr 


John  L.  McCrea 
Allan  E.  Smith 
Ralph  W.  Christie 
Ralph  E.  Davison 


Sherman  S.  Kennedy  Russell  8.  Berkey 


Howard  H.  Good 
Carleton  H.  Wright 
George  H.  Fort 
Walter  8.  DeLany 
Louis  E.   Denfeld 
DeWitt  C.  Ramsey 


Osborne  B.  Hardlson 
Arthur  C.  Miles 
William  M.  Fechteler 
Gerald  F.  Bogan 
Grover  C.  Klein 
Thorvald   A.  Solberg 


Roscoe  E.  Schuirmann  Robert  B.  Carney 
William  H.  P.  Blandy Arthur  W.  Radford 
Alfred  E.  Montgomery  Charles  T.  Joy 
J.  Cary  Jones  Samuel  P.  GInder 

Daniel  E.  Barbey  Van  Hubert  Ragsdale 

John  L.  Hall.  Jr.  John  Wilkes 

Arthur  G.  Robinson  Lawrence      F.      Reif- 
Leo  H.  Theb^ud  snider 

Roger  W.  Paiie  Paul  Hendren 

William  K.  Harrlll        Robert  W.  Hayler 

John  H.  Brown.  Jr. 

George  P.  Hussey,  Jr. 

WUlard  A.  Kltts  HI 


Richard  L.  Conolly 
Donald  Royce 
WUder  D.  Baker 


L3rnde  D.  McCormlck  Bertram  J.  Rodgers 
Arthur  C.  Davis  Frank  E.  Beatty 

Frederick      W.      Pen- Calvin  T.  Durgin 


no3'er,  Jr. 
Claude  O.  Kell 
Robert  O.  Glover 
Prank  D.  Wagner 
Francis  8.  Low 
Frank  A.  Braisted 
Ernest  L.  Gunther 
Edward  W.  Hanson 
Frank  J.  Lowry 


John  D.  Price 
Frederick  E.  Hacbeila 
Frank  G.  Fahrlon 
Ingolf  N.  Kiland 
Donald  B.  Duncan 
Harold  B.  Sallada 
Francis  C.  DenelM'lak 
Thomas  R.  Cooley 
Allan  R.  McCann 


iUbert  G.  Noble 
Charles  W.  Styer 
Thomas  L.  Sprague 
>Fohn  J.  Ballentine 
Joseph  J.  Clark 
Jerauld  Wright 
:sarle  W.  Mills 
Peter  K.  Flschler 
Henry  8.  Kendall 
Felix  B.  Stump 


Ralph  E.  Jennings 
Harold  M.  Martin 
Roscoe  F.  Good 
Fred  D.  Kirtland 
Thomas  B.  Inglis 
Albert  M.  Bledsoe 
WUllam  K.  Phillips 
Thomas  G.  W.  Settle 
John  W.  Roper 
George  C.  Dyer 


Clifton  A.  F.  Sprague  Stuart  8.  Murray 
Ralph  8.  Riggs  Enmiet  P.  Porrestel 

Thomas  P.  Wynkoop  Edmund      T.      Wool* 
Rico  Botta  dridgc 

George  R.  Henderson  Charles  B.  Momsen 
Leslie  C.  Stevena  Ernest  W.  Llteh 

Alfred  M.  Pride  FelU  L.  Johnson 

Malcolm  F.  Schoeflel  John  Perry 
Ralph  A.  Ofsiie  Thomas  8.  Comba 

Matthias  B.  Gardner  Herbert  O.  Hopwood 
Robert  P.  BriECoe        Frederick      W.      Mc- 
Carl  F.  Holden  Mahon 

Offlcert   of   the   Medical   Corp» 
To  Be  Rear  Admirals 
Daniel  Himt  John  P.  Owen 

John  Harper  Thomaa  C.  Anderson 

Joel  T.  Boone  William  J.  C.  Agnew 

I^ederic  L.  Conklin 

Officers  of  the  Supply  Corps 
To  Be  Rear  Admirals 


John  J.  Gaflney 
Malcolm  G.  81  arrow 
Walter  A.  Buck 
"Gliomas  E.  Hipp 
Morton  L.  Ring 
IMwin  D.  Foster 


Murrey  L.  Royar 
DavM  W.  MitaisV 
Archie  A.  Antrim 
Charles  W.  Fox 
WiUicm  V.  Fox 
John  B.  Wood 


Officers  of  the  Civil  Engineer  Corpe 

To  Be  Rear  Admirals 

John  J.  Manning  William  R.  Smith 

<:arl  A.  Trezel  Edward  L.  Marshall 

Officer  of  the  Dental  Corpe 
To  Be  Rear  Admirals 
Alexander  O.  Lyle 

OfHeers  of  the  line 


To  Be 

Robert  B.  Pirie 
idcxander  S.  McDill 
Fitzhugh  Lee 
tJtantcn  B.  Dimlap 
Hugh  P.  Webster 
.roseph  L.  Bird 
Alvord  J.  Greenacre 
PbUip  Niektan.  Jr. 


Captaina 

Edmtmd  M.  Ragadals 
Charles  F.  Heme,  Jr. 
Prank  O'Beime 
John  H.  Elllcon 
Walter  E.  Linaweavcr 
Philip  8.  Morgan,  Jr. 
Walter  P.  Rcdee 
Francis  D.  McCorkle 


Officers  of  the  Medical  Corpe 
To  Be  Captaina 
Robert  J.  Vaughn 
Oscar  D.  Yarbrougb 

Ofjlcers  of  the  line 
To  Be  Commanders 


William  N.  Price 
Millard  J.  Smith 
Edmund  J.  Hoflman 
Fred  G.  Bennett 
John  D.  Blitch 


Jolin  H.  Turner 
Ovid  M.  Butler 
Clinton  McKellar,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Williams 
James  C.  Shaw 


Walter  V.  Coml)S.  Jr.  William  T.  Groner 


John  M.  Alford 


George  W.  Grider 


Charles  R.  EisenbachHarry  B.  Stark 
Ra3rmond  W.  Vcgel,  Jr.Francts  A.  Greenup 


Philip  E.  Shetenhelm 
James  L.  Semmea 
John  P.  Preston 
Donald  E.  WUlman 


John  M.  Oseth 
3!arl  R.  Crawford 
<;arl  H.  Amme,  Jr. 
Hoyd  T.  Thompson 
^Villard  M.  Hanger 

Officers  of  the  Medical  Corpe 

To  Be  Commanders 

John  B.  MacGregor     Mark  8.  Curtis 
Reginald  R.  Rambo      Richard  L.  Fruia 
lienjamin  B.  Langdon  John  V.  Prevost 
CSamuel  H.  Oliver 
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Officers  of  the  SuppI]  >  Ccrpa 
To  B«  Command  <n 


PhlUlpa 
Jr. 


Offieert  of  th«  Dentai 

To  B«  Cannn«ful4r» 
P.  Jarabak 
K.  Recdtorll 
O.  Wycfcoff 

Ui0 


Oileen  of  the 

To  Be  Lieutenant  Com^undeis 
John  L.  HutchlOfMB    Ogle  W 

WUUuri 


Price.  Jr. 
E.  Hoppe 
MRcae 
J   Kagerty 
Wftrren 
.  Maboncy, 


WAlter  r.  V 

JWM*  P.  WlMCl« 

Praacla  A.  Lewis  Wtlllani 

Frtdvlek  W.  Zlclcr  Barry 
WlUartf  H.  Oavidaoii  Jamea 
Robert  B.  Lemmon  Jr. 

Ortetopher  J.  Kent*  Prank 

tits  Charles 

Vlaoant  U.  Dirkeraon  Rirharc 
WUUam  P.  Barry  Wil'.lan 

Robert  C.  Black  Rlclain 

J.  Thcnua  Godfrey      Bcrnori 
OUn  L.  Hipp  Paul  A 

Prackltn  V.  Bernhard  Jtamea  ; 
Benjamin  B.  Wgf-      Harold 

taux,  Jr. 

Ofletn  of  the  Supply 

To  Be  Lieutenant 

John  K.  Walker  J<^nle 

Harry  L,  Miller  Stuart 

OgUer  of  the  Civil  Engi 
To  Be  Lieutenant 
Jcaeph  B.  ft^heney 

Olflcer  of  the  Dental  Corp$ 
To  Be  Lieutenant  Caapiander 
John  C.  BoMe 

Iw  TH«  Matt 
AFPonmcnrrs  at  nn 
The  nomlnatlona  of  Charlet 
64V  other  oAcers  for 
United  8Utes  MaTy.  which 
totey.  appMT  iB  fuU  In  the 

Ids*  of  the  frmnaiaa i 

b«r  34.   1947.  under  the 
^tiaoM."  beginning  on  page 
name  of  Charles  R.  Burke 
10707   wltb   the   name 


Bcmanlck 
W.  SeUars.  Jr. 
O.  Derlne 
Schubert 

B.  lidfecs 
M.  Sorem 
N^wlore 
;.  Wilson 
B-  Lewto 


Corpe 
Commanders 
DeLeny 

Smith 

fieer  Corpt 
Con  Blander 


tc 


The  nomtDatloDs  of  Rlchan< 
876.  others  for  appointment 
wh«ch  were  conflrmed  today, 
In  the  Senate  proceedings  of 
■nxui.  RaoMD  for  November  '. 
the  caption   •Tlonlnatlons." 
pafs   10764  with  the  name 
<Jaoiri)l,  and  ending  on  pace 
aame  of  M:!e  E.  Young. 

The  nomirations  of  the 
(elTUlan  coUcge  graduates) 
the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
Smed  today: 

JOMph  B.  Bow  John  L. 

pMald  L.  B.  Combs  George  . 

Brtward  L.  Jennings,  Robert  i 

Jr.  Jaclcson 

Evereu  S.  Karrakcr  Wayne  i 
BowaMI  'V  Parker 

The    fbOowlng-named     ( 
graduates)  to  be  ensigns  la 
glneer  Corps  at  the  Mavy: 

Robcrtaon  W.  Buck 

LawrsneeM.  White 


IM  THSMAaZMB 

awoammrr  TO 

MAUXB 


gcnerids 


To  be  SM/or 
Harry  Schmidt  Ralph  J. 

Keller  K.  Bockey  Pedro  A 

Allen  R.  Tomage  Thi 

Samuel  k. 
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Corpt 


WATT 

R.  Burke  and 

in    the 

ere  conflrmed 

proceed- 

for  Novem- 

"Nomlna- 

19765   with   the 

ending  on 

of   Walter   P. 


appotx  tment 


S:nate 
Rso  ma 
ipilon 


I  Qd 


C.  Jacobl  and 
In  the  Navy. 
ippe&r  In  full 
the  CoNCSEs- 
l.  194T.  under 
beginning  on 
*  Richard  C. 
1D765  with  the 


fo  lowing-named 


Niry 


be  ensigns  In 
were  con- 


•erschy 

.  Pippla 
.  Plfitner 
LeR.Schulta 
Upton 


ci  Ulan     college 
the  ClTU  fti- 


mtchcU 
ddVaUe 
K.  Wataoa 
Hunt 


Qlf  ton  B.  Cates 
Leo  D.  Hermle 


Lemufl 
it. 


C.  Shepherd. 


To  be  brigadier  generals 


Alfred  B.  Noble 
Ckratea  B.  Erakme 
LoaisB.  Woods 

Pranklln  A.  Hart 
Field  Harris 
WiUiam  J.  Wallace 
OUver  P.  Smith 
Robert  B-ake 
William  A.  Worton 
WUllam  T.  Clement 
Louis  R.Jones 
John  T.  Walker 


Omar  T.  Pf  elffer 
WUUasn  B.  RUey 
Merwin  H.  Silverthom 
Bay  A.  Robinson 
Gerald  C.  Thomas 
Henry  O.  Llnseott 
Dudley  S.  Brown 
Robert  H.  Pepper 
Wllllsm  P.  T.  HUl 
Andrerw  E.  Creesy 
Leonard  E.  Rca 
Merrltt  B.  Curtis 


The  following-named  cffloers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  in 
the  ranks  hereinafter  stated.  In  accordance 
with  the  proTlalons  of  Public  Law  347,  SeT- 
enty-nlnth  Congress: 

To  be  lieittenant  colonel 
Spencer  S.  Berber 

To  be  mefor^ 

James  B.  Magxtlre.  Jr. 
John  H.  Papnrca 
H.  Pratt 


To  be  eapUiua 
Robert  H.  Boyle  Junius  M.  Lowder.  Jr. 

George  J.  Brookes.  Jr.  Richard  L.  Nickcrson 
James  H.  Crutchfleld  Gerald  D.  Schmidt 
Stanley  8.  Hughes 

To  be  first  lieutenants 


Van  Daley  BeU.  Jr. 
William  M.  Derby,  Jr. 

Neil  Dimcnd 
William  G.  Graeber. 

Jr. 
Joseph  N.  Irlck 
Edward  E.  Kaufer 
Richard  H.  Kern 
Prancls  H.  Kralnce 
Blllie  E.  Loos 
Doane  W.  McElravy 


Herbert  C.  Beed 
Albert  H.  Rlsner 
Paul  W.  Seabaugh 
Ray  W.  Settle 
Henry  K.  Shaw 
Gordon  N.  Smith 
Lyle  8.  Stephenson 
James  B.  Talley 
Elwood  C.  Veregge 
James  F.  Williams 
Robert  P.  Wray 


To  be  tecoTid  lieutenants 


John  C.  Alexander 
James  C.  Alison 
John  B.  B.omard 
James  C.  Barr 
Donald  M  Blomgren 
Charles  M.  Darracott 
LeRoy  M.  DxiflTy 
Robert  H.  H.  DuPuy 
James  D.  Peltman 
Leo  Gumianny 
Jack  R.  Hansen 
WUllrxm  A.  Harris 
Neil  E.  Heffeman 
Sidney  H.  Hilliard.  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Holt 


Jack  R.  Kearney 
Charles  P.  King,  Jr. 
William  R.  Lipscomb 
Frederick  C.  McLaugh- 
lin 
Richard  R.  Miller 
Kenny  C.  Palmbr 
Eertmm  H.  Pryor 
Kenneth  R.  Snyder 
William  E.  Sweeney 
Roma  T.  Taylor.  Jr. 
Jay  J.  Thomas,  Jr. 
William  L.  Tipton.  J^. 
Robert  A.  Underwood 
James  O.  Webster 


To  be  commtasUmed  tcttrrant  ojjlcera 
Robert  L.  Dickey  Charles  R.  Jackson 

Cecil  M.  Dietz  Douglas  K.  Morton 

Frank  E.  Herbert  August  Olagues 

Charles  A.  Holmes       Jbhn  D.  Rogers 

To  be  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Marine 
Corps 
Joel  L.  Neinaan 
To  be  second  lieutenants  in  the  Marine  Corpt 
John  H.  Afleck  David  A.  Lowe 

Michael  M.  Ameen,  Jt.Karl  D.  Morrison 
John  A.  Buck  Robert  L.  Nelson 

Esten  C.  Carper,  Jr.      Jack  J.  Petska 
Michael  F.  Castro        Jerome  N.  Pletl 
Donald  A.  Chlappettl  Robert  C.  Schillan 
William  J.  Davis  Carl  H.  Strandberg 

Frank  Y.  Dill  Donald  B.  Thomas 

Donald  L.  Erans.  Jr.    Patil  R.  Uffelman 


Philip  Hanna.  jr. 
Melvm  G.  Hector 
Kenneth  W.  Henry 
Bdward  O.  Jemigan 


Richmond  Vanden 

Heuvel 
Robert  E.  Walton 
J\tttin  H.  Wenger 

To  be  seeomd  lieut^aMtUs 

M.  Spark  i 

Ititfhard  M.  Blekford 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1947 

The  House  met  at  12  o'ckxrk  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  Shera 
Montgomery.  D.  D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  Father,  we  bring 
our  sins  and  our  virtues  into  Thy  re- 
vealing light  and  pray  Thee  to  skill  us 
in  those  purposes  which  make  for  a  world 
of  love,  of  contentment  and  peace.  Be 
not  far  away,  but  continue  to  create 
within  us  the  finest  conceptions  of  duty 
and  responsibility.  Grant  unto  us  the 
understanding  that  the  law  of  goodness 
is  mightier  than  the  rule  of  intellect. 
Help  us  to  endeavor  uprightly  to  give  to 
our  thoughts  a  logic  that  is  made  supe- 
rior by  our  integrity  and  personal  char- 
acters. In  these  most  urgent  hours,  let 
us  show  forth  a  zeal  to  create  a  new 
and  better  order  for  stricken  humanity. 
O  by  the  sacrament  of  human  sjnnpathy 
lesd  us  on  and  on.  ever  in  harmony  with 
Thy  holy  will  In  the  name  of  Christ 
we  pray.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Pd- 
day.  December  5,  1947.  was  read  and 

approved. 

CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Weaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  this  week  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  irom  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hallxck]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTKNSIOW  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  in  three  instances 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  ARIhOLD  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances,  in  one  to  in- 
clude an  article  from  the  United  States 
News  and  In  the  other  an  article  from 
Nation's  Business. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marics  in  the  Record  and  include  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Donald  R.  Rlchberg  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 

Mr.  DEVm  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  in  three  in- 
stances, in  <me  to  include  an  article  from 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  In  another  a 
column  from  the  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
and  in  the  third  an  address  delivered  by 
the  President  of  the  Ptiilippines,  His 
Excellency  Manuel  Roxas. 

Mr.  FARRINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  Record  in  two  instances.  In  one 
to  Include  an  article  from  the  Reader's 
Digest  and  In  the  other  a  statement 
from  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  regarding  a  joint 
tesoluti<m  he  is  introducing  today. 
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Mr.  TOLLEPSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include 
a  letter.   

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  in- 
clude a  letter. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  two  resolutions. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
radio  address. 

Mr.  PACE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Dixie  Business,  a  manufac- 
turing paper. 

Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  certain  resolutions. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  and  include  a  statement  from 
a  constituent. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  an  ad- 
dress by  Governor  Davis,  of  Louisiana, 

Mr.  HOUFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  a  portion  of  the 
President's  address. 

Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  on  two  subjects, 
in  one  to  include  an  address  by  Presi- 
dent Conant.  of  Harvard,  and  in  the 
other  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  a  letter  by  the  late  Wendell 
Phillips  Dodge.  Jr.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Public  Printer  that  it  exceeds  the  limit 
established  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  and  that  it  will  cost  $177.50. 

The  SPEAKER.  Notwithstanding  the 
excess,  without  objection,  the  extension 
may  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  a  letter  and 
an  editorial. 

Mr.  HEBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Larcaob)  Was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude a  newspaper  article. 

COST-OF-LIVINO  TAX  RELIEF 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
increase  personal  net  income-tax  ex- 
emptions for  a  single  person  from  $500 
to  $1,000  and  of  ;;  married  person  to 


$2,000  because  it  seems  probable  that 
the  additional  foreign-aid  bill  is  going 
to  pass  without  any  effective  provision 
to  check  its  inflationary  effects. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  to  express 
my  conviction  that  there  must  be  an 
easing  of  the  cost  of  living.  This  is  one 
way  to  help.  One  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
just  to  live.  It  costs  more  than  $500  for 
the  average  person  just  to  hve  today. 

Everyone  pays  some  unseen  taxes  in 
whatever  he  buys  as  well  as  in  the  extra 
excise  taxes  on  such  things  as  electric 
light  bills  and  movie  tickets. 

Everyone  pays  higher  prices  for  food 
because  of  the  foreign-aid  program.  The 
Government  is  the  big  and  insistent  bid- 
der for  scarce  items.  People  with  small 
incomes  should  not  be  taxed  twice — 
once  in  the  higher  prices  for  what  they 
need  to  eat  and  again  with  a  Federal 
income  tax  as  soon  as  their  net  income 
exceeds  $500. 

There  are  other  forms  of  tax  relief 
that  may  be  needed.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  a  proper  general  revision  of  the  tax 
structure,  but  I  want  to  express  my  ear- 
nest conviction  that  personal  exemptions 
should  be  raised  as  one  means  of  easing 
the  cost  to  live.  I  hope  this  may  be  in- 
cluded in  any  tax  bill  that  is  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

THE   MAROARDHE   TAX 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  therein  an  edito- 
rial on  the  margarine  tax  published  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCK  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  step  in 
reducing  the  high  cost  of  living  for  the 
benefit  of  American  householders,  I  in- 
troduced several  weeks  ago  a  bill  to  re- 
peal discriminatory  taxes  on  oleomar- 
garine. Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude with  these  remarks  an  editorial  on 
the  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning: 
MAacAanrx  tax 

Time  was  when  producers  of  margarine 
had  to  struggle  against  the  handicap  of  con- 
sumer prejudice  as  well  as  tax  discrimina- 
tion. Wartime  butter  shortages  that  forced 
nuiny  butter  eaters  to  turn  to  margarine  did 
much  to  dissipate  a  prejudice  that  was  based 
partly  on  igncH-ance  and  partly  on  occasional 
sampling  of  inferior  kinds  of  margarine. 
Soaring  prices  for  butter,  now  approaching  a 
doUar  a  pound  in  some  cities,  are  dally  mak- 
ing new  friends  for  the  no  longer  despised, 
lower -priced  substitute. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Harrlman.  who  has 
been  eating  margarine  instead  of  butter  ever 
since  the  war,  voiced  the  sentiment  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  when  he  declared  that  he 
couldn't  tell  the  difference  between  marga- 
rine and  butter  and  was  surprised  that  peo- 
ple would  pay  a  dollar  a  pound  for  butter. 
Since  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  one  of 
America's  wealthiest  men,  his  favorable  opin- 
ion of  margarine  Is  plainly  not  based  on  Its 
comparative  cheapness.  His  endorsement 
merely  provides  further  evidence  that  the 
producers  of  margarine  are  winning  the  bat- 
tle for  acceptance  of  their  product  becavue  It 
has  proved  its  worth. 

However,  the  margarine  manufacturers 
have  scored  only  minor  victories  so  far  lu 


their  long  fight  for  removal  of  discriminatory 
Federal  and  State  taxes  and  hampering  regu- 
lations. The  Federal  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound 
on  colored  margarine  has  heretcrfore  been  one 
of  the  chief  targets  of  atuck.  But  now  that 
oilllions  of  housewives  have  discovered  how 
eiisy  it  is  to  introduce  coloring  matter  Into 
unoolored  margarine  we  doubt  whether  this 
particular  tax  is  very  much  of  a  deterrent  to 
an  expansion  of  margarine  sales.  Much  more 
obstructive  are  the  Federal  and  SUte  li- 
censes, fees,  and  other  restrictions  that  have 
made  it  unprofitable  for  many  wholesalers 
and  retailers  to  carry  margarine.  The  reve- 
nue obtained  from  discriminatory  excises  la 
negligible;  In  fact,  tax  returns  would  doubt- 
less be  greater  if  margarine  production  w«e 
encourctged  by  removal-of  these  taxes,  whoee 
only  purpo»«  Is  to  protect  the  dairy  Industry 
from  the  competition  of  a  cheaper  substitute 
product. 

The  Inequity  of  the  margarine  excises  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Indtistry  is  obvious. 
The  consuming  public  is  likewise  an  inter- 
ested party,  since  taxes  imposed  on  margarine 
are  shifted  to  consumers.  Furthermore,  to 
the  extent  that  such  taxes  hamper  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  margarine,  the 
consumer  pays  the  higher  prices  resulting 
from  a  restricted  supply.  Since  the  Govern- 
ment professes  to  be  concerned  about  the 
high  cost  of  living,  there  appears  to  be  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  retention  of  a  system  of 
discriminatory  excises  and  licetxse  fees  that 
add  to  the  cost  of  a  wholesome  butter  substU 
tute.  If  Congress  were  to  take  the  lead  in 
abolishing  restrictive  Federal  taxes  on  mar- 
garine, as  Senator  Fuixkight  has  suggested, 
the  drive  to  eliminate  similar  levies  and  nui- 
sance regulations  Imposed  by  varloiu  Statee 
would  be  greatly  strengthened. 

MERmiAN  FIRE  PREVEI^ON  TSAR 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Uke 
the  floor  today  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  an  out- 
standing movement  in  Meridian.  Miss.,  a 
project  which  is  known  as  the  Meridian 
Plre  Prevention  Year.  Even  though  most 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Nation  have 
observed  flre-preventlon  week,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  major  city  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  sponsored  fire  prevention 
for  52  weeks,  or  365  days.  This  great 
adventure  in  American  fire-fighting  his- 
tory will  get  imder  way  on  January  1, 
1948,  and  during  the  entire  year  1948 
the  fire  department  personnel  and  all  cit- 
izens of  the  community  will  be  joined  in  a 
collective  effort  to  reduce  and  deter  need- 
less blazes. 

The  statistics  recently  released  by  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association 
show  a  sharp  increase  in  fire  losses.  The 
property  loss  for  1946.  on  inhabited 
buildings,  amounted  to  $580,000,000.  The 
complete  report  for  1947  is,  of  course, 
not  yet  available,  but  for  the  first  5 
months  of  1947,  the  property  loss  was 
$318,436,000:  and  the  estimated  prop- 
erty loss  for  1947  is  $700,000,000.  There 
were  approximately  1,700,000  fires  of  all 
types  in  1946,  and  608,000  of  these  were 
building  fires.  The  increase  for  1947  over 
1946  is  25.8  percent.    Mr.  Percy  Bugbee, 
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the  fcnerml  manager  of 
Protection  Association. 


th  e  National  Plre 
re  ;ently  stated : 


count  ry 


In  Um  (aoi  of  th« 
lag  abortag*,  v«  &r« 
UaaJbar  uMt  lomber  annuall] 
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bum  ng 
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In  addition  to  the 
fire.  Mr.  Bugbee  stated  Ihit 
proximately  11.000  persoilj 
to  death  and  more  than 
lared  In  fires. 

In  view  of  the  astotidding 
property  and  Uves  throughout 
tion  by  fire  each  year, 
ridlan  is  to  t>e  congratul4ted 
itandtng  efforts  for  fire 
teems  to  be  that  such  i 
veil  be  extended  to  oihei 
our  United  SUtes. 

The  Meridian  Star  hai 
article  In  its  issue  of  No^jember 
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Fire  PrevenUon 
>IBcUliy  adopted 
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glord  and  mem- 
rAxutorial  atafl  as 
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In  itie  city's  hia- 
otber  leaders  In 
pra— nUng  con- 
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to  three  tunes 
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A  aurvey  of  local  reaidents 
moua  support  ot  Meridian 
Tear,  a  project  aoon  to  be 
for  IMS. 

Ortftaal  plana  for  the 
Mlwad  by  Tm  Chief  P   M  P| 
bar*  of  the  Meridian  Star 
the  reauit  of  an  anaiyala 
With  i»4«  and  1M7  Are  1 
under  which  they  obtained. 

In  i»46.  for  the  tint  time 
tory.  Fire  Chief  Plgford  and 
It  JoliMd   in 
i^  amm  in   n   fire 
a   rvTlcw    indicates 
coJumna  of  tlM  Star  from 
weekly.    At  the  end  of  i»4« 
to  about  H6.000,  and  most 
entf  by  insurance. 

In    1947.    purely    as    a 
▼trtuaily    all    flre-preventio: 
•to|>ped      Losses    In   Meridian 
dale  amount  to  more  Uian 

Meridian  Fir*  Preventloo 
tM  diy  «ffort  on  th»  part 
depaitBMnt  and  local  citizens 
seek  a  major  reduction  in  1 
BUmmat*    the    most    ambi 
Kbadtile  ever  adopted  by  th  i 

Ma).  Frank  L.  Jacobs 
oAdally  proclaim  the 
program   aa   "outstanding 
extend    e^try    pe'aonal- 
eoopcratlon. 

All  important  ftre-prerentl^ 
to  the  United  Statsa  have 
tbe   project   by   Fire   Chief 
nattocally  known 
•euUTss  ar«  azpected  to  be 
January  10.  when  th* 
Inauguratad. 

I  commend  this  wortb-whlle  action 
taken  by  the  city  of  Mer  dian.  Bliss.,  to 
cities  of  the  entire  cotmtry .  believing  that 
the  execution  of  a  prognfn  of  this  type 
would  result  in  iwring 
and  thousands  of  lives 


w  x> 
observ  ince 
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a  worst  houa- 
up    enough 

to  buUd  aoo.ooo 


Wo 


tfat  In  reaction, 
publicity  was 
thla  jrear  to 
4230.000. 
Tear  wlU  b*  a 
)f  the  City's  fire 
not  only  to 
but  to  con- 
loui  ediication 
community, 
aald  he  will 
termed  the 
and  offered  to 
element    of 


organiaations 
been  advised  of 
Plgford.    Many 
ex- 

In  Meridian  on 
is  oncially 


flr«-insura  ice-company 


moTcnent 


ionsof  dollars 


Mr.  POLOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  adc  reas  the  House 
for  45  minutes  tomorrow  afternoon  fol- 
kywlng  the  legUlaUTe  buai  less  of  the  day 
and  any  other  special  orders  heretofore 
entered  for  that  day. 

The  SPKAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  ohjectioe . 


Mr.  TWTMAN  asked 

Penmsstoa  to  extend  his 


nd  was  given 
"emarks  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Ricots  and  include  an 
editorial.        

Mr.  LsCOMPTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaiics  in  the 
Racoto  and  include  an  article  from  the 
National  Publisher  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Dawsoh],  entitled  "Alas- 
ka, the  Promised  Land." 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  the 
remarks  he  will  make  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  on  the  interim -aid 
bill  and  include  certain  tables  and  ex- 
tracts. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

INTERIM  AID  BILL.  1947 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4604  >  to  promote 
world  peace  and  the  general  welfare, 
national  interest,  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  aid  to 
certain  foreign  countries. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideraUon  of  the  bill  H.  R.  4604,  with 
Mr.  MicHtNER  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  Friday  the  first  section  of 
the  bill  had  been  read. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

•Rie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Emmr  Axthub 
Hau.:  Page  1.  after  line  4.  Insert: 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  l)e 
called  upon  to  select  not  less  than  100  and 
not  more  than  500  county  agricultural  and 
home  demonstration  agents  wherever  avail- 
able throughout  the  United  States  for  im- 
mediate voluntary  service  in  countries  devas- 
tated by  the  recent  war  and  being  financed 
by  American  aid. 

"Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
aald  agents  for  duty  aloog  the  following 
general  lines: 

"(a)  To  scrutinize,  study,  and  observe  ag- 
rlcuittiral  activities  in  the  afore-mentioned 
areas. 

"(b)  To  work  along  wltti  departments  of 
agriculture  in  the  official  governments  of 
these  nations  in  advisory  capacities. 

"(c)  To  make  available  to  them  their  serv- 
loca,  advice,  and  itnowledge  to  Individual 
farmers  to  the  end  that  their  production  of 
grains  and  foodstuffs  be  Increased  to  ade- 
quately feed  their  entire  populations. 

"(d)  To  encourage  the  improvement  of 
farming  and  huabandry  wherever  neceaaary. 

"(e)  To  foster  the  Inherent  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  of  said  countries  to  be 
■elf-sustaining  and  raise  sufficient  food  crops 
to  make  their  populations  eventually  inde- 
pendent of  outside  aid. 

"(f)  To  introduce  and  improve  the  arts 
of  homemaklng,  cooking,  dressmaking,  and 
aUled  subjects. 

"Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  work  of  said  agenu.  there  shall  b«  made 
available  fimds  from  whatever  appropria- 
tions are  made  by  the  Congress  for  afflclal 
TThitcd  SUtes  aid  to  Europe. 

"•ac.  4.  Wherever  localltiea  in  the  United 
'  States  have  been  deprived  of  services  of  said 
agento.  vacancies  shall  be  filled  forthwith 
by  regular  authority  so  as  not  to  impede  or 
hamper  agricultural  «zt«Dslon  work  in  the 
United  SUtea." 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAlX.  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  a  week  ago  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  Farm  Journal,  Mr. 
Ray  Anderson,  an  editorial  writer  and 
an  authority  on  agriculture,  made  the 
suggestion  he  felt  that  county  agents 
and  home  demonstration  agents  in  the 
United  States  could  do  more  for  Ger- 
many and  for  some  of  the  occupied  areas 
in  2  years  than  any  other  group  that  he 
knew  of.  He  felt  these  agents  could  put 
European  agriculture  on  its  feet  within  2 
years  and  that  there  would  be  very  little 
difficulty  from  the  standpoint  of  ad- 
ministrative functions.  He  Is  absolutely 
sound  in  his  conviction  that  we  ought  to 
make  the  unfortunate  peoples  of  the 
world  self-sufficient  from  the  food-get- 
ting standpoint. 

May  I  Quote  from  some  of  the  authori- 
ties and  some  of  the  various  leaders  who 
have  endorsed  the  plan  embodied  in  the 
Hall  amendment.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  only  question  I  can  think  of  that 
could  be  raised  against  it  would  be  a 
challenge  that  we  were  attempting  to 
put  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  relief  business.  However,  that  is  en- 
tirely the  opposite  case,  because  100  to 
500  county  agents  are  asked  to  do  this 
job  and  to  assist  in  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  it.  I  am  going  to  read  some 
of  the  testimony  and  some  of  the  ap- 
proval which  has  been  given  by  various 
leaders,  including  our  own  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  August 
H.  Andrcsen]: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  proposal  is  sound. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MuNDT],  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  says: 

Ray  Anderson's  stirring  article  makes 
sense.  What  I  saw  in  Germany  this  sum- 
mer supports  Anderson's  position. 

Representative  Clarxnci  Canvon,  of 
Missouri: 

One  hundred  county  agents,  If  given  facil- 
ities, could  do  the  Job.  or  at  least  could 
make  appreciable  progress. 

Representative  John  Tabcs.  of  New 
York,  recently  in  Europe: 

Their  methods  of  farming  are  crude.  They 
certainly  do  need  some  kind  of  a  steer. 

D.  Howard  Doane.  Doane  Agricul- 
tural Service: 

Ray  Anderson  hit  the  naU  square  on  the 
head. 

Mrs.  Niles  M.  Da  vies,  farm  woman. 
Congers.  N.  Y. : 

Brilliant  and  down  to  earth. 

Hale  Dane.  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  fanner: 

Tour  Idea  makes  more  aenae  than  any 
program  yet  devised. 

Robert  G.  Sproul.  president.  University 
of  California: 
I  f  otmd  It  moct  eonvineing. 

M  L.  Wilson,  director  of  extension 
work.  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

The  propoeal  is  exeellent. 

W.  I.  Myers,  dean  of  agriculture.  Cor- 
nell Uniyersity: 

If  production  sun>Ue«  oould  be  provided 
In  reasonably  adequate  amotmts.  a  group  ot 
coimty  agenu  could  certainly  do  a  lot. 
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County  agents,  home  demonstration 
agents,  and  farmers,  too,  are  willing  to  go  to 
Germany  to  help  the  work. 

I  might  say  in  connection  with  that 
at  a  meeting  of  upstate  county  agents 
in  New  York  this  idea  was  endorsed  100 
percent  and  they  are  absolutely  ready  to 
volunteer  their  services  to  put  farmers  in 
seme  of  these  devastated  sections  on 
their  feet. 

I  submit  to  the  House  that  we  are 
here  today  to  write  a  bill  which  will  be 
helpful  to  the  people  of  Europe,  to  help 
the  downtrodden,  to  give  the  hungry 
nourishment,  to  clothe  the  naked  and 
give  them  shelter.  I  hope  that  we  can 
pass  this  amendment  so  that  these  coun- 
ty agricultural  agents  will  be  able  to 
give  sound  advice  and  suggestions  and 
help  to  the  farmers  of  Europe.  There 
is  no  question  but  what  their  advice  and 
their  aid  Is  needed,  and  I  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  that  such  a 
program  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Some  have  said  that  the  county  agri- 
cultural agents  are  employed  in  the  vari- 
ous localities  here  in  this  country  and 
could  not  be  taken  off  the  job.  In  my 
amendment  it  is  provided  that  wherever 
a  vacancy  occurs,  the  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  by  a  substitute,  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities, and  imder  no  circumstances 
would  American  agriculture  be  handi- 
capped in  any  way  whatsoever. 

I  submit  this  amendment  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we 
all  know  that  cur  county  agents  are  a 
magnificent  group  of  men  and  very  com- 
petent to  meet  conditions  in  this  country, 
I  object  to  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  it  Is  not  germane  to  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  made  a  point  of  order.  If  he 
attempted  to.  he  was  too  late,  because 
debate  has  been  entered  upon. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  Is  perfect- 
ly foolish.  There  Is  not  a  2-acre  farmer 
in  Germany  who  does  not  know  more 
about  agriculture  as  it  relates  to  Ger- 
many than  all  our  farm  agents,  taken 
singly  or  as  a  whole,  ever  dreamed  of. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  in  as  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  being  read,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand  it.  If  I  am 
mistaken,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
him  correct  me.  As  I  understood  the 
amendment,  it  was  to  send  from  100  to 
500  county  agents  to  Germany.  If  that 
be  true,  the  amendment  is  entirely  un- 
germane  to  this  bill,  because  Germany  is 
not  under  consideration  in  this  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  I  do 
not  mention  Germany  in  the  amend- 
ment. I  mention  simply  the  areas  devas- 
tated by  the  war  and  that  are  the  recipi- 
ents of  American  aid. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Then  I  am  mistaken. 
I  thought  Germany  was  specifically  men- 
tioned.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Has  the  gentleman  ob- 
served any  great  benefit  brought  about 
by  a  deaf  and  dumb  county  agent  in  his 
district?  If  the  county  agent  in  the  gen- 
tleman's district  were  deaf  and  dumb, 
would  he  be  able  to  do  very  much  for  the 
farmers? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  There  never  has  been 
either  a  deaf  or  dumb  agent  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  Could  any  ordinary 
county  agent,  from  New  York,  Alabama, 
or  Texas,  go  to  Prance  or  Italy  and  speak 
the  language  of  the  people  well  enough 
to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  kind  of  conver- 
sation a  county  agent  has  to  carry  on  if 
he  is  to  be  worth  anything  to  the  people? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  He  certainly  could  not. 
Furthermore,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  average  county  agent  in  the 
United  States,  competent  though  he  be, 
and  most  of  them  are  very  competent,  I 
think,  would  have  to  spend  so  much  time 
learning  the  way  the  people  farm  in  the 
country  to  which  he  would  go  that  the 
aid  given  by  this  bill,  which  is  purely  a 
temporary  stopgap  endeavor,  would  be 
over  before  he  ever  learned  how  to  be  of 
any  real  benefit. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  effect,  every  coimty 
agent  in  America  who  was  sent  over  there 
would  for  the  first  year  or  so  be  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Mr.  JARMAN.   He  certainly  would. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  might  be  quite  well  to  estab- 
lish a  language  school  so  that  these  500 
gentlemen  could  spend  the  next  3  or  4 
months  learning  the  language  in  order 
that  they  could  be  helpful. 

Mr.  JARMAN.    That  is  quite  correct. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  time  is  the 
essence  of  this  stopgap  bill,  and  any 
such  amendment  as  this  would  undoubt- 
edly delay  the  program  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how  deaf 
and  dumb  some  of  our  county  agents 
would  be  if  they  were  sent  over  to  Europe 
to  try  to  teach  the  people  over  there  to 
raise  foodstuffs  for  themselves,  nor  do  I 
know  how  deaf  and  dumb  a  lot  of  people 
in  this  country  might  be,  nor  do  I  know 
how  deaf  and  dumb  a  lot  of  people  are  all 
over  the  world.  But  I  wonder  if  we  know, 
as  a  House  of  Representatives,  whether 
this  House  knows  what  it  is  doing.  Can 
it  be  said  we  are  deaf  and  dumb?  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  deaf  and  dumb 
Members— I  dare  not  say  they  might  be 
here,  because  I  would  be  expelled,  but  I 
wonder  sometimes  whether  we  know 
what  we  are  doing  to  America.  When 
you  consider  the  fact  that  this  Congress 
is  trying  to  take  all  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibility of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world;  when  you  have  a  Congress  now 
that  wants  to  get  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica to  pay  for  the  operation  of  every  gov- 
ernment in  the  world;  when  you  have  a 
$260,000,000,000  debt;  when  you  have 
given  $300,000,000  to  Greece  and  $100,- 


000.000  to  Turkey:  when  you  have  given 
over  $66,000,000,000  for  lend-lease  and 
aid  to  foreign  countries,  I  wonder  where 
the  deaf  and  dumb  people  are.  When 
you  have  a  $260,000,000,000  debt,  and 
when  this  country  is  just  about  on  tlie 
rocks,  and  you  are  now  proposing  to  take 
care  of  France  and  Italy  over  the  winter, 
when  everybody  over  there  is  striking 
and  not  producing,  and  you  are  propos- 
ing a  bill  here  for  $590,000,000,  with 
Greece  hollering  for  more;  you  gave 
Great  Britain  $3,400,000,000  and  she 
hollers  for  more,  when  what  she  got  was 
supposed  to  last  for  several  years,  and 
you  do  not  know  exactly  how  long  thla 
will  last  them:  and  if  we  are  going  to  be 
good  spenders  like  we  have  been.  I 
wonder  where  the  deaf  and  dumb  people 
are.  Certainly,  they  are  not  all  In 
Europe.  Asia,  or  Africa  or  South  Amer- 
ica, nor  in  America  out  of  Congress. 

When  Drew  Pearson  broadcast  over 
the  radio  requesting  food  to  go  to  the 
starving  people  of  Europe,  the  American 
people   through  their  pity  and   gener- 
osity gave  265  carloads  of  food.    That 
was  a  wonderful  thing  with  just  a  little 
bit  of  effort.    Yet  it  was  a  great  thing. 
The  American  people  want  to  help  the 
starving  people  of  the  world.    There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.   We  did  It  that  way 
for  years.    I  want  to  help  just  as  much 
as  any  of  you,  and  I  will  go  down  into 
my  pocket  to  help  just  as  much  as  any- 
body will  for  the  starving  but  when  I 
thirik  of  the  way  we  are  doing  things  to 
take  care  of  the  starving  people  of  the 
world,  in  such  an  extravagant  way,  I 
wonder  where  the  deaf  and  dumb  peo- 
ple are.    Gosh  sakes  alive,  I  Just  feel  as 
if — well,  I  will  not  say  it.    We  can  feed 
the  starving  people  of  Europe  if  you  let 
the  American  people  make  donations  to 
help  the  starving  people.     They  have 
done  it  before  and  they  will  do  it  again. 
Let  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Salvation  Army 
help  distribute  the  food   to   the  poor. 
Give  it  to  the  Salvation  Army,  they  will 
do  a  good  job  and  the  poor  will  get  the 
food.    They  will  do  more  with  a  thou- 
sand dollars  than  the  bureaucrats  can 
do  with  a  million  dollars.    Food  will  get. 
to  the  poor  and  there  will  be  no  rake-off 
or  graft  or  starving  people.     Anyhow, 
where  are  ycu  going  to  get  the  money  to 
buy  commodities  to  give  to  the  French 
and  Italians?   Do  not  think  that  you  are 
so  wise  that  you  can  tax  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  for  these  great  enormous 
siuns  of  money.    Do  not  think  that  the 
American  people  can  stand  that.    It  just 
cannot  go  on  any  longer.    Now  you  have 
to  use  a  little  common  sense.     Before 
this  session  is  over,  you  are  going  to  be 
asked  for  $20,000,000,000  for  the  next 
5-year  period  to  be  spent  for  these  peo- 
ple   to    run    their    governments.    This 
amoimt  in  40  years  will  be  $50,000,- 
000,000.    Suppose  you  have  a  depression 
in  1950  or  1951,  and  you  nave  to  scrape 
up  four  or  five  billion  dollars  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  a  Treas- 
ury that  is  empty.     A  Nation  that  is 
broke.    Where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
money?    Why,  I  have  asked  that  ques- 
tion thousands  of  times  in  the  last  15 
years,  and  there  is  nobody  aroimd  here 
who  lias  brains  enough  to  tell  us  where 
you  are  going  to  get  the  money.    All  you 
think  of  is  spend,  spend,  spend.    I  want 
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to  ««rn  this  RcpoMkao-  controlled  Con- 
■raw  that  if  you  are  go  ng  to  cany  on 
thu  Nev  Deal  tactics  o  spendins  that 
hu  gone  oo  here  the  pa  it  15  years,  you 
wOl  bt  as  dead  as  aiack  srels  after  next 
The  Americ  in  people  want 
in  t  le  operation  of 
our  propie  want  less 
food  and  1 1  lower  prices. 
We  do  not  want  hither  wages  and  less 
food,  we  want  more  wor  i.  Umger  hours. 
more  food  and  commo*  Jties  that  will 
briBC  lower  prkes.  T  lat  will  make 
America  happy  and  p  osperous.  We 
mu.st  watch  our  export!]  ig  that  robs  us 
of  lumber,  steel,  foods,  and  so  forth; 
thus  a  scarcity,  thus  hig  ler  prices.  Too 
much  money  and  too  lit  le  merchandise 
make  high  prices.  Wak  >  up.  you  Con- 
iriiMiiiii.  Make  Amer  ca  strong  and 
take  care  of  our  own  pi  ople.  As  I  see 
'  this  bill,  you  are  leadi  ng  America  to 
w«tBe  condiuons,  not  be  ter.  Let  char- 
ity feed  France  and  Itily.  They  will 
and  can  do  it.  It  did  t  before  and  it 
will  do  It  now.    Be  wise  land  economize. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Clairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  tentieman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chai-man.  I  object. 
There  are  several  Memb<  rs  who  want  to 
speak  oo  this  amendmer  t. 

Mr.  BUFPETT.  Mr.  C  halrman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amer  dment.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  re  ^tse  and  extend 
ny  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Wi  hout  objection, 
tt  Is  so  ordered. 

There  a-as  no  obJectk>i  . 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  C  lalrman.  a  few 
days  aco  my  ofBce  mad  >  a  call  to  the 
Treasury.  We  were  try  ng  to  find  out 
the  total  amount  of  ob  igations  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  Stat  s  Goverixment. 
in  addition  to  the  $240.0  W.OOO.OOO  debt. 

Under  authority  grant*  d  by  Congress, 
the  Veterans'  Administra  Jon.  the  Navy, 
the  various  housing  authorities,  and 
many  other  bureaus  are  'egularly  guar- 
anteeing  large  numbers  of  loans  going 
into  the  banks  of  the  Na  Ion. 

I  was  Interested  in  ascertaining  how 
much  those  obligations  totaled;  how 
much  the  United  States  Treasury  had 
fuaraoteed. 

Our  call  to  the  Treasur  r  produced  this 
news,  astounding  to  me,  I  ut  perhaps  not 
too  amaxlng  in  view  o  f  the  reckless 
spending  pathway  we  are  on : 

The  Treasury  of  the  Ut  ited  SUtes  has 
zu>  knowledge  of  the  amou  at  of  outstand- 
ing guaranteed  obUgatidns  under  the 
various  financial  programs  set  up  by 
The  Treasury  of  the  United 
does  not  know  wh  ;ther  there  are 
live  billion,  ten  billion,  or  fifty  billion,  or 
a  hundred  billion  of  oblig  ations  guaran- 
teed by  the  Treasury  of  th  e  United  States 
under  the  loan  programs  now  in  process. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wond<  r  how  long  the 
treasurer  of  a  corporatioi  would  last  If 
his  board  of  directors  ca  ne  to  him  and 
said.  "We  want  to  know  h  dw  much  paper 
our  corporation  has  guara  ateed."  and  tl:ie 
treasiirer  said.  ~Oh.  I  c  ont  know.  It 
may  be  a  milhon  or  ten  minion  or  fifty 
mittloa.    We  do  not  keep  track  of  Ik" 


Yet  that  is  the  state  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  Our  oflice  is  told  that 
no  record  is  kept  of  the  aimmnt  of  obli- 
gations guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
Treasury.  But  the  blame  for  this  fan- 
tastically reckless  situation  does  not  rest 
with  the  Treasury  alone.  It  also  reflects 
congressional  dereliction. 

With  this  loose  accoimting  reckless- 
ness on  our  own  doorstep,  yet  we  go  right 
ahead  and  appropriate  more  hundreds 
of  millions  for  foreign  hand-outs.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  action.  Mr.  Speaker,  plays 
right  into  Mr.  Stalin's  hands. 

I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  this 
House  will  come  out  of  this  spending 
freniy.  only  to  find  out  that  this  hand- 
out program  is  another  sucker  play  for 
the  Communists. 

This  House  voted  the  British  loan  18 
months  ago.  They  claimed  It  would  be 
a  bulwark  against  socialism  and  com- 
munism in  Europe.  Now  we  know  it  was 
a  counterfeit  bulwark.  Instead  it  was 
a  stimulant  to  British  socialism  and 
communism. 

The  regular  pattern  of  "sucker  plays" 
for  communism  in  which  this  House  has 
long  acquiesced  should  have  sharpened 
our  perceptions  by  this  time.  A  few  years 
ago  administration  leaders  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  imconditional  surrender. 
When  it  is  too  late,  we  learn  that  uncon- 
ditional surrender  was  cleverly  promoted 
by  the  Communists. 

Then  we  had  the  Morgenthau  venge- 
ance plan.  Then,  too  late  again,  we 
learned  it  was  a  sucker  play  for  the 
Communists. 

Then  we  had  UNRRA.  and  its  billions 
went  to  make  communism  dominant  in 
many  countries  of  Europe.  How  long 
does  Congress  intend  to  stupidly  respond 
to  the  trick  decoy  moves  by  the  Com- 
munists? 

If  you  or  I  were  sitting  in  the  Kremlin, 
we  would  say  to  ourselves,  "What  can  we 
do  next  to  make  the  American  Govern- 
ment pour  its  resources  across  the 
oceans?"  The  Communists  know  that 
the  smart  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  needle 
Ameiica.  That  will,  as  long  as  we  fall 
for  it.  keep  us  overextended  and  over- 
expanded  all  over  the  world.  That  is 
the  sort  of  self-depletion  that  weakens 
us  decisively.  Then  communism  can 
march  in  all  over  the  world. 

No  move  will  profit  Russia  more  than 
American  hand-outs  that  cause  domestic 
Inflation  and  currency  chaos  in  America. 

On  Saturday  I  studied  the  bond  index 
for  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  That 
bond  index.  I  am  told.  Is  the  most  sensi- 
tive barometer  of  the  investment  market 
in  this  country.  Those  bond  indexes 
last  Saturday  made  a  new  low  for  many 
years.  Investment  capital  is  becoming 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  reckless  state 
of  our  finances. 

So  again  I  ask  you,  could  Russia  figure 
out  anjrthing  more  certain  to  accelerate 
world  communism  than  American  global 
spending?    I  do  not  believe  so. 

When  Congress  pours  the  wealth  of 
this  country  across  the  seas  at  a  time 
when  our  own  people  are  desperate  over 
the  high  cost  of  living,  Congress  is  doing 
more  for  communism  than  the  Russians 
can  do.  |      . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  hand-otit  plunges 
us  deeper  into  ciirrency  chaos.    I  recog- 


nise that  so  long  as  Congress  is  hysteri- 
cally bamboozled  on  this  subject,  our 
resources  will  continue  to  be  dissipated 
on  a  sham  battle. 

However.  I  do  hope  and  pray  that  when 
the  people  in  desperation  halt  this  con- 
gressional stampede,  they  will  properly 
assess  the  responsibility  for  this  tragic 
bungling. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
ask  that  debate  on  this  particular 
amendment — not  this  section,  but  this 
amendment — now  close.  I  know  there 
are  many  who  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
express  themselves  in  general  debate,  but 
If  it  is  not  on  this  amendment  I  feel  that 
debate  on  the  amendment  should  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  la.st  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  the  one  great 
problem  before  the  American  people  has 
been  solved — that  Is.  we  have  learned  the 
identity  of  Miss  Hush — we  can  think 
about  the  really  important  business  of 
the  country.  Everywhere  throughout 
the  land,  in  beauty  parlors,  stores,  shops, 
and  other  places,  we  hear  conversations 
about  the  high  cost  of  living:  in  fact,  in 
my  own  home  town  on  Saturday  I  heard 
from  several  of  my  constituents  who 
were  in  quite  a  large  gathering.  The 
story  was  related  that  rationing  books 
were  already  being  printed  down  here  in 
Washington.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  rumors,  rumors,  rumors  all  over  this 
land  regarding  rationing,  and  the  high 
cost  of  living  is  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  people  evennxrhere.  At  the  same 
time  that  our  people  are  being  sold  on 
the  Marshall  plan — and  I  admit  very 
frankly  that  the  people  throughout  the 
country  have  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods  on 
the  Marshall  plan,  they  believe  the  Mar- 
shall plan  Is  all  right— but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  against  the  high  cost  of 
Uving.  They  are  for  the  Marshall  plan 
but  they  are  against  the  high  cost  of  hv- 
ing.  Now,  I  ask  you,  how  can  you  be  for 
the  Marshall  plan  and  against  the  high 
cost  of  living  at  the  same  time?  I  am 
asking  my  Democratic  brethren  to 
answer  the  question,  and  I  see  my  friend 
who  is  Just  about  to  rise;  and  I  ask  him. 
How  can  he  be  for  the  Marshall  plan  and 
against  the  high  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Was  the  gentle- 
man referring  to  me? 

Mr.  BENDER.  Yes,  I  was  referring  to 
my  good  friend,  and  I  regard  the  gentle- 
man as  my  friend. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
afraid,  now.    He  said  I  was  about  to  rise. 

Mr.  BENDER.  No;  afraid,  not  at  all. 
Who  said,  "afraid"? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  Is 
afraid  of  what? 

Mr.  BENDER.  Afraid?  I  am  not 
afraid. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
used  the  word  "afraid."  I  was  wondering 
what  he  was  afraid  of. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  do  not  knot/  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about.  I  am 
just  asking  him  to  tell  me  how  be  can  be 
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'or  the  Marshall  plan  and  at  the  same 
time  be  against  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Who  was  the 
Democratic  friend  the  gentleman  had  in 
mind  whom  he  said  was  abou^  to  rise? 

Mr.  BENDER.  My  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Then  my  deduc- 
tions were  correct. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Yes;  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  love  to  get  into  a  discus- 
sion with  my  good  friend — and  we  are 
good  friends. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Yes,  yes. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Go  ahead  and  tell 
me 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
In  bygone  years  used  to  take  the  floor  and 
condemn  his  own  Republican  colleagues 
for  not  supporting  legislation  or  amend- 
ing it. 

Mr.  BENDER.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  drawing  on  his  imagination. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Oh,  I  am  com- 
plimenting the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  appreciate  the  spirit  in 
which  the  compliment  is  given. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Does  he  want 
further  refreshing  of  memory? 

Mr.  BENDER.  Now  when  we  were  in 
a  minority  I  did  on  occasion  disagree 
with  my  brethren  on  the  Reoublican  side. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  So  I  made  out  my 
case. 

Mr.  BENDER.  And  I  even  supported 
the  gentleman  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Oh.  a  little  more 
than  one  or  two. 

Mr.  BENDER.  The  gentleman  Is  ask- 
ing for  it.  I  accept  his  commendation; 
but  now  the  question  before  the  House 
is.  How  can  the  gentleman  whose  party 
is  trying  to  evade  the  burning  issue  of 
the  day  by  placing  responsibility  for  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  high  prices  on  the 
Republicans,  how  can  the  gentleman  be 
against  the  high  cost  of  living  and  for 
the  Marshall  plan  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.  Certainly;  I  lured  the 
gentleman  into  this. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman, 
of  course,  might  investigate  established 
facts  and  ascertain  the  reason.  For  55 
months  prior  to  June  30,  1946.  we  were 
In  a  war.  Under  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration the  average  cost  of  living  In- 
creased 23  percent.  That  was  in  nearly 
5  years.  Within  12  months  after  con- 
trols were  taken  off  the  average  cost  of 
living  increased  24  percent.  It  went  up 
that  much. 

Mr.  BENDER.  My  good  friend  from 
Massachusetts  a  few  days  before  the  last 
congressional  election  said  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man: "Now,  please,  Mr.  Truman,  take 
off  controls  on  meat  for  60  days." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Yes;  60  days. 

Mr.  BENDER.  And  the  President 
Very  graciously  and  very  magnanimously 
grantert  hi.s  requeso  and  took  off  all  con- 
trols. Anc  now  after  15  years  of  bun- 
gling they  point  the  finger  at  Republi- 
cans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcm  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  required  niunber 
of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  In  Europe, 
as  I  get  it  from  those  who  were  over 
there  this  summer,  is  very  much  analo- 
gous to  the  situation  that  prevailed  in 
the  South  after  the  War  Between  the 
States.  At  that  time  they  had  their 
devastated  areas  to  rebuild,  yet  I  do  not 
recall  ever  reading  in  my  history  books 
that  the  Federal  Government  did  any- 
thing to  help  the  people  of  the  South 
back  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  Great  Britain 
did  not  either. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  And  Great  Britain 
did  not  either. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  authorize  nearly 
$600,000,000.  which  is  to  be  merely  a  pre- 
liminary step,  for  the  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation of  Europe.  I  am  confused  as  to 
whether  the  administration  wants  this 
money  for  relief,  or  to  stop  communism. 
If  It  Is  to  be  relief  the  best  relief  we  can 
give  Europe  is  to  get  off  their  necks  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  come  back  on  their 
own.  I  have  probably  visited  Europe  as 
many  times  as  most  Members  of  the 
House.  In  fact,  I  was  bom  there.  If 
our  purpose  is  to  halt  communism,  you 
are  not  going  to  do  it  by  this  means.  If 
communism  could  be  halted  with  money, 
there  would  not  be  any  commimism  in 
Hollywood,  where  many  of  the  Com- 
munists are  down  to  their  last  yacht,  and 
their  last  $10,000  automobile.  No.  it 
does  not  work  out  that  way.  Commu- 
nism is  a  political  philosophy  that  threat- 
ens all  the  world,  and  especially  the 
United  States.  By  impoverishing  our- 
selves we  merely  hasten  its  spread  here 
at  home. 

But  we  simple-hearted,  simple-minded 
Americans,  will  fall  for  most  any  plan  to 
raid  the  Treasury  that  is  proposed,  pro- 
viding It  is  to  help  someone  abroad. 
Think  of  the  school  children  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  not  able  to  attend  school  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  clothing.  Why, 
a  few  weeks  ago  a  Dallas  newspaper  an- 
nounced that  there  were  500  school  chil- 
dren In  that  city,  who  could  not  go  to 
school  for  the  lack  of  clothing.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  condition  exists  all  over 
the  country.  We  have  poverty  through- 
out our  Nation.  The  aged  on  social  se- 
curity are  being  asked  to  live  on  $40,  $30, 
yes,  as  little  as  $25  a  month.  Who  are 
the  bleeding  hearts  to  speak  for  them? 

You  know,  the  situation  reminds  me 
very  much  of  the  Russian  noblewoman 
who  drove  to  the  opera  one  bitterly  cold 
night,  encased  in  sables  and  ermine. 
Upon  her  arrival  at  the  opera  she  di- 
rected her  coachman  to  await  her  return. 
The  scene  was  very  sad  and  this  noble- 
woman wept  copious  tears  over  the  plight 
of  an  imaginary  heroine.  When  she  re- 
turned to  her  sleigh  after  the  perform- 
ance was  over,  she  was  very  much  an- 
noyed to  find  that  her  coachman  had 
frozen  to  death  during  her  absence.  Are 
not  many  of  you  a  whole  lot  like  that 
Russian  noblewoman?  You  weep  tears 
over  the  misfortunes  of  others  if  they  are 
fzT  enough  away,  but  close  your  eyes  to 
the  misfortimes  of  your  own  people. 

My  friends,  I  recently  returned  from 
Minnesota,  and  while  out  there  had  an 
opportimity  to  talk  with  people  from  al- 
most every  State  in  the  Union,  because  I 
was  at  Rochester,  the  Nation's  mediciU 
center.    They  want  to  know  if  Congress 


has  lost  its  sense  of  proportion.  And  I 
want  to  say  to  you  Republicans  that  they 
are  very  much  disappointed  over  the  way 
some  of  you  are  blindly  following  the 
New  Deal  program  of  spend  and  spend, 
and  elect  and  elect,  and  unless  we  give 
more  thought  to  our  own.  the  shoe  will  be 
on  the  other  foot  in  November. 

We  have  already  given  to  other  coun- 
tries since  the  close  of  the  war  nearly 
twenty-five  bilUons  for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation. Including  the  measure  now 
before  us  the  Marshall  p]an  will  bring 
the  total  to  forty  or  fifty  billions.  Can 
we  afford  it?  Indeed,  I  am  thoroughly 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  to  carry 
out  the  Marshall  plan  in  its  entirety, 
as  advocated  by  the  President  and 
members  of  his  cabinet,  would  bleed 
America  white  and,  it  may  be  pertinent 
to  ack,  who  is  to  give  us  a  blood  trans- 
fusion once  we  have  impoverished  our- 
selves to  the  point  where  we  can  no 
longer  help  ourselves,  much  less  others? 

In  the  debate  had  on  this  measure  not 
enough  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
fact  that  European  nations  now  have  in- 
vested In  this  country  between  twenty- 
three  and  twenty-six  billions  of  dollars. 
Would  not  ordinary  caution  and  horse 
sense  dicate  that  we  require  those  coun- 
tries to  liquidate  their  American  holdings 
and  use  the  proceeds  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation? 

As  one  who  was  bom  in  Europe,  my 
heart  goes  out  to  them  and  I  want  to 
do  everything  possible  to  help  them  get 
back  on  their  feet,  but  certainly  I  will 
not  expect  that  we  should  beggar  our- 
selves in  doing  so. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  that 
happened  back  in  the  Cleveland  days 
while  our  family  was  yet  living  on  a 
farm.  You  will  recall  that  we  then  had 
a  depression  that  was  known  as  the 
Cleveland  panic,  although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Cleveland  had  anything  more 
to  do  with  bringing  it  on  than  did  Mr. 
Hoover  in  bringing  on  the  depression 
in  the  early  thirties,  which  was  world- 
wide, and  hit  us  last. 

However,  you  older  Members  will  re- 
call that  there  was  much  distress  in  the 
country.  It  was  the  time  that  Coxey 
and  his  army  marched  on  Washington 
demanding  work  and  bread.  Want  and 
suffering  was  general. 

Our  home  was  situated  on  a  main 
traveled  highway  and  many  a  day  my 
dear  mother  fed  as  many  as  15  or  20 
unfortunates  who  were  aimlessly  and 
hopelessly  traveling  from  one  psut  of  the 
coimtry  to  another. 

One  day  a  man  drove  Into  the  yard 
asking  for  something  to  eat.  He  had  a 
pretty  good  looking  horse  and  harness, 
covered  with  a  fiy  net,  and  his  buggy 
was  better  than  anything  we  had. 
Mother  asked  him  why  he  did  not  dis- 
pose- of  his  outfit  before  he  took  to 
begging,  and  as  I  recall,  he  replied  that  it 
was  none  of  her  damned  business. 

Are  not  the  Europeans,  with  their 
enormous  Investments  in  this  country, 
pretty  much  in  the  same  situation  as 
that  chap?  I  do  think  it  is  our  business 
and  we  should  demand  that  they  first 
exhaust  their  own  resources  before  they 
come  here  with  a  tin  cup  in  their  hands. 

The  time  has  come  to  init  a  stop  to 
government  by  hysteria  and  emotion. 
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Tht  people  are  demandi  if  it  and  if  we 
do  not  give  heed  to  tha  demand  tbere 
viU  be  a  lot  of  new  face  in  the  Eighty- 
first  Coogress.  The  Ame  rican  people  are 
bwwmtng  weary  of  befig 
sodcers.  and  if  there 
doubts  the  accuracy  of 
let  him  go  h<»ne  for  3 
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played  for 
s  anyone  who 
that  statement 
or  3  weeks  so 


that  he  may  bring  himself  up  to  date. 

Another  angle  to  thh  program  that 
has  been  overlooked  concerns  the  right 
of  Congress  to  vote  the  people's  money 
to  meet  foreign  demancs.  I  am  thor- 
oughly ctmTlnced  that  [Congress  does 
not  have  that  right  and  for  this  reason, 
if  (or  no  other.  I  sha|l  vote  against 
the  pending  measure. 

The  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Agrlcalture  reports  that  food  shipments 
to  foreign  coimtries  average  31  tons  a 
minute  or  at  an  averagi  of  44.640  tecs 
a  day.  This  vast  amouit  does  not  in- 
clude the  thousands  of  ;x>unds  of  fcod 
which  leaves  these  shore  >  every  24  hours 
in  the  form  of  pac  lagee  sent  by 
individuals. 

In  view  of  these  figires.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  price  of  food  is  soaring 
here  at  home.  Imagine  I  if  you  can  how 
those  prices  will  skyrotfcet  if  Oovern- 
ment  buyers  open  a  bra  id  new  raid  oq 
the  American  larder  wit  i  the  vast  sums 
provided  for  In  this  ind  subsequent 
relief  bills. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  1  Ir.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  las  .  five  wonLs. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  there  kre  two  honost 
schools  of  thought  on  th  s  question,  and 
I  do  not  think  where  k  e  disagree  that 
we  should  Impugn  the  lonesty  of  each 
other's  motives,  and  I  dp  not  intend  to 
do  so.  There  are  those  ^  irho  believe  that 
we  should  do  nothing  fur  Europe:  that 
Europe  take  Its  natorU  course.  Of 
course,  that  incliKles  Ala.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  tl  e  powers  of  our 
Government  in  this  woi  d  crisis  should 
be  used  in  our  national  nterest.  for  oiir 
own  future  security,  as  t)  e  only  means  of 
securing  a  decent  future  vorld.  Broadly 
speaking,  those  are  the  t  vo  groups. 

To  those,  like  my  trlen  Is  from  Minne- 
sota and  Ohk>  and  Fc:  nayhranla,  who 
take  the  opposite  view—  — 

Mr.  KMUT80N.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACX.  yield  to  tht 
tentteman  f  rem  Mlnneso  ». 

Mr.  KNDTBON.  Wh  m  we  become 
fuspiclotts  of  the  world   [ovaiimefits.  is 


tt  not  oatural  that  tlie 
Bents  are  going  to 
dous  of  us? 

Mr.   MoOORMACK. 
respect  the  views  of  my  fhakh  who  take 
ibe  posltloo  that  we  she  old  do  nothing. 
That  is  their  honest  op  akm. 
can  discuss  this  question 


those  beltevlQc  that  wt  i  houM  do  noih 
tng.  giving  their  reasons  and  those  who 
believe  in  affirmative  ac  ion.  giving  the 
reasons  which  prompt  tl  em  to  make  up 
Vbeir  Judgment  and  m  r  sponse  to  their 
judgment  cxerdse  theii 
voting  for  aflkrmatlve  acpon  on  the  part 
if  oor  Oovciument. 

Mr.  HOmiAM.    Mr. 
the  genttaman  yidd  for 


world  govem- 
become  susps- 

Conttnuing. 


Now,  we 
on  a  high  level. 


Chairman.  wlO 
i  cnri  action  T 
hV«  not  started 
I  yitid  tl>  my  chairman; 


I  have  to.  as  well  as  to  my  friend,  for  a 
real  contribution. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  is  misstating  the  position  of  those 
he  sasrs  will  do  nothing.  I  think  I  am  at 
about  the  extreme  end  on  that  side.  But, 
It  is  not  that  we  do  nothing  at  all.  I  am 
In  favor  of  making  appropriations  to  feed 
and  clothe  and  provide  shelter,  but  I 
want  that  money  kept  away  from  the 
politicians,  see!  That  is  the  only  differ- 
ence. 

B(r.  McCORMACK.  The  gentlonan 
states  a  position  which  is  in  favor  of 
affirmative  action. 

Mr.  HOPFB4AN.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  So  the  gentleman 
falls  on  my  side  of  the  question,  and  I 
cannot  seriously  argue  with  the  gentle- 
man having  views  as  to  how  he  thinks  the 
money  should  be  spent.  That  is  another 
question.  I  have  no  argument  with  the 
gentleman  en  that  broad  statement. 

!i4r.  HOFFMAN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes,  because  I  think 
this  is  going  to  be  good. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  was  going  to 
make  tliat  request  myself,  so  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Looking  at  it 
from  the  broad  angle,  as  I  see  It,  the 
United  States  of  America  possesses  the 
Institutions  that  It  does,  and  that  you 
and  I  believe  in.  because  our  people  be- 
lieve in  God.  We  cannot  get  away  from 
that  fact,  whecher  one  Is  a  Catholic. 
Protestant,  or  a  Jew;  whether  one  at- 
tends the  services  of  his  church,  as  every- 
body should,  although  a  lot  do  not;  about 
70.0OO.0C0  Americans  do  not.  We  believe 
In  God  Himself.  Every  civilization  has 
a  religious  origin.  There  are  several 
civilizations  in  the  world  today.  There  is 
Islamism.  Mohammedanism,  and  vari- 
ous other  creeds.  Ours  is  the  Christian 
or  the  western  civilization.  The  type  of 
government  that  recognizes  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  exists  where  the  Chris- 
tian or  western  civilization  exists.  When 
I  say  the  Christian  or  the  western  civili- 
sation I  do  not  want  my  state  of  mind 
misunderstood.  I  am  referring  to  Cath- 
olics. Protestants,  and  Jews,  who  believe 
In  one  God. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Why  not  spend  this 
money  through  the  foreign  missions? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  Is  a  detalL 
I  am  discussing  the  basic  question.  If 
we  believe  in  affirmative  \ise  of  the 
powers  of  our  Oovemment  under  the 
present  conditions,  I  have  no  argument 
with  the  gentleman.  When  we  come  to 
the  matter  of  operation,  be  and  I  can  dis- 
agree as  to  details.  We  can  get  together 
on  that  I  am  trying  to  discuss  the 
fundamental  question,  that  in  the  light 
of  the  woiid's  condition  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  first  for  the  national 
interest  of  our  country,  and  I  base  it  on 


that,  that  our  Government  take  affirma- 
tive action  and  use  its  powers  and  pre- 
vent the  world  from  being  domiaated  by 
atheistic  or  international  communism. 
Mind  you,  I  say  "atheistic  or  interna- 
tional communism.**  Most  people  over- 
look the  fact  that  when  the  Czirs  were 
overthrown  and  Lenin  and  Stalin  took 
over,  Russia  was  taken  out  of  tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  or  western  world. 
The  very  fact  that  a  good  part  of  the 
people  of  Russia  might  have  a  religious 
mind  makes  no  difference.  The  powers 
of  government  are  dedicated  to  an  anti- 
God,  anti-Christ  origin. 

I  am  not  talking  religion;  I  am  talking 
practical  facts  and  the  influen©!  of  reli- 
gion upon  your  life  and  my  life.  We 
cannot  get  away  from  It  and  I  do  not 
want  to  get  away  from  it.  We  have 
seen  the  Christian  or  the  westejn  world 
whittled  down,  with  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Y'jgoslavia,  Albania,  and  Poland  gone. 
We  see  what  is  happening  in  Austria  and 
Himgary.  We  see  what  they  are  at- 
tempting in  France,  Italy,  and  every- 
where. The  question  Is  now,  Ca:i  we  see 
the  whole  Christian  world  obliterated  ex- 
cept ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
think  that  our  national  interest  would 
not  be  affected?    I  say  "No." 

Just  an  Illustration,  I  have  here  a  letter 
about  a  Catholic  priest.  It  Is  a  Catholic 
priest  first,  but  it  will  be  a  Protestant 
minister  or  Jewish  rabbi  next.  It  af- 
fects all  men  of  religion.  This  letter  Is 
dated  December  1,  1947,  from  tiie  State 
Department.  It  speaks  about  a  young 
Catholic  priest  who  was  captured  some 
months  ago  by  a  guerrilla  band  of  Com- 
munists in  China.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  illustrations.  I  would  t:>e  here 
speaking  of  this  If  it  were  a  minister  or 
a  rabbi  that  was  killed.  This  is  an  illus- 
tration of  what  is  happening,  .showing 
the  vicioiisness  that  is  going  on  In  the 
world  today.    The  letter  states: 

The  Department  has  received  a  telegram 
from  the  American  Embassy  at  Nanking 
which  transmits  a  message  n'om  the  magis- 
trate of  P'uch'eng  Hsien  to  the  eflict  that 
Father  Devlne — 

He  was  a  priest  in  the  Dominican 
order — 

was  killed  when  the  bandits  who  had  seized 

him  attempted  to  flee  from  troops  vho  were 
mobUiatng  against  them.  A  capturel  bandit 
leader  stated  that  the  bandlU  fled  late  at 
night,  and  that  Father  Devlne  met  bis  death 
when  he  fell  into  a  valley,  was  inju  -ed,  and 
unable  to  proceed  was  set  upon  and  xUled. 

Communism  does  that 

We  might  in  our  society  have  indi- 
viduals who  have  antisocial  minds.  But 
you  and  I  do  not  have  minds  flllod  with 
hate.  That  being  the  basis  oi  our  way 
of  thinking,  our  next  step  Is  to  love  our 
neighbor.  We  may  not  love  everyone, 
but  we  do  not  hate  oiu-  neighbors  If  we 
have  reasons  for  not  liking  a  person,  we 
may  have  our  views  about  that  person, 
but  our  every  thought  and  mentsl  proc- 
ess that  animates  and  Influences  our  life 
is  the  result  of  a  civilization  which  has 
Its  origin  in  that  way  of  life.  Legisla- 
tion which  violates  any  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  can  never  long  survive, 
because  it  runs  contrary  to  otir  principles 
governing  legitimate  and  proper  legisla- 
tion.  I  am  not  trying  to  give  a  sermon. 
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I  am  talking  about  something  that  we 
should  all  live  up  to  no  matter  what  our 
religious  convictions  are.  I  am  talking 
about  something  that  we  should  try  to 
live  up  to  in  our  own  little  humble  way. 

What  will  happen  to  this  civilization  of 
ours?  If  Italy  goes,  is  that  going  to  af- 
fect us — no  matter  what  our  religious 
convictions  may  be?  If  France  goes,  and 
if  all  of  Europe  goes  under  the  control 
of  the  Communists,  under  Communist 
regimes,  is  there  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
who  is  going  to  tell  me  that  that  will  not 
adversely  effect  the  national  interest  of 
America?  That  to  me  is  the  basic  prob- 
lem. What  are  we  going  to  do — let  it 
happen?  If  we  do  nothing,  it  is  going 
to  happen.  What  hostile  move  are  we 
making  here?  By  this  legislation,  we 
are  trjing  to  save  human  beings  and 
resuscitate  the  national  economy  of  their 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  may  proceed  for 
three  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  am  grateful  for  the  gener- 
osity of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  took  the  floor  to 
express  frankly  the  basic  considerations 
which  I  believe  are  involved  here.  Of 
course  there  are  many  details  which  en- 
ter into  the  matter,  but  I  am  talking  of 
the  basic  questions  which  influence  me. 
My  conscience  tells  me  that  I  cannot  ig- 
nore them.  Somebody  else  may  disa- 
gree with  me,  and  I  shall  respect  their 
views.  No  man  should  vote  contrary  to 
his  conscience — that  Is  all  we  can  do. 
If  anyone  disagrees  I  respect  his  views 
In  disagreement.  But  I  am  telling  you 
what  my  conscience  tells  me  I  should  do. 
My  judgment  end  my  conscience  tell  me 
that  It  Is  a  question  either  of  America  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  peoples  of  the 
world  look  either  to  America  or  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  No  one  can  argue  against 
anyone  who  says  the  money  should  be 
appropriated  but  that  the  method  should 
be  carefully  watched.  No  one  can  Justi- 
fiably make  an  argument  against  any 
Member  who  takes  that  position.  No  one 
can  attack  any  Member  for  having  views 
on  the  way  the  program  should  be  ad- 
ministered If  they  believe  that  we  should 
take  affirmative  action.  It  Is  not  fair  to 
attack  a  Member  on  that  ground.  We 
can  have  our  disagreements.  I  do  not 
care  how  it  Is  administered  in  a  sense  so 
long  as  It  is  administered  effectively,  as 
long  as  our  Government  takes  affirma- 
tive action. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  are  looking  to 
America,  or  In  other  words  Washington, 
or  to  the  Soviet  "Union,  or  the  Kremlin. 
Talk  about  the  calculated  risk?  What 
about  the  calculated  risk  for  the  Soviet 
Union?  The  situation  that  now  exists 
in  the  world  Is  not  one  of  our  making.  It 
Is  not  because  of  England  or  to  any  other 
country.  It  Is  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to 


approach  the  consideration  of  world 
problons  in  a  spirit  of  understanding. 
Those  are  the  things  we  must  consider. 
Are  we  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  do  notch- 
ing? I  cannot  bring  myself  to  that  am- 
clusion.  I  would  rather  not  sit  in  this 
chamber  as  a  Representative  if  I  felt 
that  I  had  to  vote  contrary  to  my  con- 
science just  in  order  to  be  able  to  sit  here. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  that  conclusion. 
Being  firmly  convinced  of  the  situation 
that  confronts  the  world,  the  westt?m 
world,  the  Chuistian  world,  of  which  we 
are  the  main  part  today — and  again  I 
repeat  thai  means  Catholic.  Protestant, 
and  Jew.  so  that  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding—I  feel  it  is  the  obUgation 
and  duty  of  our  Government,  within  its 
resources  and  I  concede  that  argument; 
we  cannot  destroy  ourselves  in  order  to 
save  the  world— but  I  contend  it  Is  our 
duty  and  our  obligation  in  this  world 
crisis  to  use  our  powers  affirmatively, 
first,  for  the  national  Interest  of  ciur 
country  and  for  a  future  decent  world, 
because  the  national  interest  of  cur 
country  Is  definitely  linked  up  with  the 
preservation  of  the  Christian  or  western 
civilization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  thne  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [lilr. 
McCoRM'CK]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  speak  for  five  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnjm 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  KeefeI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly 
enjoyed  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCORMAac]. 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I.  t(X), 
am  a  Christian,  and  I  am  lr»  compUtte 
agreement  with  what  the  gentlemsui  said 
as  to  the  motivating  influence  that  gov- 
erns his  thought  on  this  very  in^iortant 
piece  of  legislaticm. 

I  have  just  returned  from  speaking 
to  people  in  South  Dakota  yesterday, 
and  I  have  made  a  number  of  speecties 
throughout  the  country,  while  some  of 
my  friends  were  very  profitably  engaged 
throughout  the  world  In  an  examinatlDn 
of  world  affairs.  I  think  I  know  pretty 
well  what  the  people  of  this  country 
are  thinking.  It  Is  because  of  that  that 
I  am  confused,  disturbed,  and  appalled 
at  the  frightening  situation  that  today 
faces  your  country  and  mine.  If  there 
ever  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  thils 
country  when  real  leadership,  real  states- 
manship were  called  for,  that  time  is 
now. 

Let  me  fortify  that  statement  with  a 
few  facts.  We  are  here  discussing  a  pro- 
posal that  involves  an  authorization  of 
an  expenditure  of  $597,000,000.  Were 
that  the  only  problem  involved.  I  would 
not  shudder  and  shrink  at  the  prospect, 
but.  unfortunately  for  Members  of  ttis 
Congress  and  for  the  people  of  the  N;i- 
tion,  we  get  the  information  in  smcill 
doses.  It  is  perhaps  anticipated  that 
the  shock  would  be  too  great  if  we  could 
have  presented  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  situation  that  faces 
the  world. 


Broadly  speaking,  we  passed  a  general 
relief  measure  that  provided  for  $350,- 
000,000,  PubUc  Law  No.  84,  that  was  de- 
signed to  provide  for  relief  to  Austria, 
Greece,  Italy,  China,  and  Trieste. 

That  money  is  being  expended.  I  pre- 
sume, for  relief  of  people  who  are  suffer- 
ing in  those  areas.    We  gave  $40e,000.- 

000  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  We  are  now 
asked  to  spend  (597.000,000  for  France 
and  Italy,  and  there  has  been  included 
China  along  with  Austria. 

But  that  tells  only  part  of  the  story. 
We  are  spending  today  In  the  occupied 
countries  $600,000,000  which  Congress 
has  heretofore  appropriated.  It  is  now 
sought  to  raise  that  amount  to  $1,090.- 
000,000  due  to  the  fact  that  England  is 
unable  longer  to  carry  out  her  commit- 
ment under  the  bizonal  arrangement  to 
take  care  of  the  civilian  population  in 
her  zone  of  occupation.  I  have  informa- 
tion that  has  come  to  me  recently  that 
France  will  soon  be  imable  to  carry  out 
her  commitment  to  take  care  of  the 
civilian  population  In  the  French  zone 
of  occupation,  and  Uncle  Sam,  good  old 
Uncle  Sam,  may  be  called  upon  to  take 
care  of  that  obligation.  We  are  taking 
care  of, the  civilian  papulation  in  Japan 
and  we  are  taking  care  of  the  civilian 
peculation  in  Korea. 

This  UtUe  sum  of  $587,000,000  is 
clearly  an  implementation  of  the  first 
step  of  the  Marshall  plan.  The  Marshall 
plan  for  what?  The  Marshall  plan  for 
Europe  and  Europe  alone. 

Now,  bear  this  in  mind — and  I  make 
the  prophecy,  and  you  want  to  know 
what  you  are  doing;  I  am  not  spesdcing 
in  opposition  to  this  matter  but  I  want 
you  to  know  what  we  are  doing.  You  are 
going  to  have  a  Marshall  plan  for  China, 
and  you  are  going  to  have  a  Marshall 
plant  for  Korea,  and  you  are  going  to 
have  a  Marshall  plan  for  Japan;  and  the 
$20,000,000,000  that  is  envisoned  in  the 
reconstruction  program  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan  for  Europe  will  pale  into  in- 
significance when  the  total  pn^ram  is 
written  upon  the  pages  and  brought  here 
to  this  Congress  to  pass  upon.  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  serious  business, 
and  our  counti7  faces  a  serious  problem. 

What  Is  the  situation?  I  wish  that  the 
administration  had  the  courage  to  go 
before  the  American  people  and  tell  them 
the  truth.  The  American  people  can  take 
it  if  they  know  the  truth  and  the  facts. 

1  would  like  to  picture  Uncle  Sam.  may 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Massachusetts. 
as  the  good  Samaritan  clothed  In  white 
robes  going  about  the  highways  and  by- 
ways In  a  Chrlst-like  character  distribut- 
ing aid  and  relief,  but  let  me  say.  Ideal- 
istic as  I  may  be.  that  I  knew  when  the 
Greek-Turkish  program  was  proposed 
that  Its  real  background  was  far  from 
idealism — ^I  supported  that  program  be- 
cause I  was  convinced,  and  I  know  the 
fact  to  be  now,  that  what  we  were  pro- 
posing to  do  was  an  implementation  of 
the  military  strategy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  of  our  coimtry 
and  not  to  be  put  upon  the  basis  of  scat- 
tering relief  to  suffering  people.  On  that 
basis,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
can  be  no  Issue  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
You  may  argue  for  days  whether  there 
are  starving  people  or  undernourished 
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people  ta  tbese  derastatec  areas,  but  on 
the  question  as  to  what  L  to  be  my  at- 
titude as  between  my  coi  ntry.  Its  pro- 
gram and  policy,  as  af  a  nst  the  pro- 
fram  ot  Stalin,  there  caii  be  Jxist  one 
answer,  and  I  say  It  advii  sdly.  and  well 
knowtng  that  many  peop  e  tn  my  area 
may  not  agree  with  whst  I  say.  My 
answer.  In  such  a  situation  Is  that  I  shall 
•iipiWft  my  country.  It  m  ly  be  unpopu- 
lar laday  in  some  places  to  take  that 
•ert  of  a  position.  Howev  er.  I  am  con- 
vinced as  to  what  the  f  u  ure  holds.  I 
feel  that  my  country  haj  at  long  last 
stopped  the  New  Deal  polii  y  of  appease- 
ment of  Russia  that  built  jp  this  Soviet 
Frankenstein  dictator.  Tie  party  that 
the  gentleman  from  Bdaj  sachusetts  so 
fc?auLlfully  exemplifies  anl  defends  can 
be  charged  with  a  respon<  ibility  for  de- 
veloping that  Prankenste  n.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  water  <  iver  the  dam- 
There  is  no  neod  8<Mng  ba  ck  to  look  at 
those  facts  except  to  get  ii  splration  and 
guidance  for  the  future.  V  e  have  to  deal 
with  a  vicious  foe.  If  %i  are  going  to 
stop  communism  and  step  Its  onward 
sweep  across  the  face  of  Lhe  earth,  we 
had  better  do  It  in  the  best  way  we  know 
how. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  V/isconsii  i  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEEF^.  Mr.  Cha  rman.  I  ask 
mwirtmous  consent  to  pr  >ceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  t  lere  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  ge  itleman  from 
WlMQOsin? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  a  id  I  shall  not 
object,  may  I  sugg^t  tha  we  have  had 
general  debate  in  a  way  since  Novem- 
ber 17  on  this  bill  and  Ian  hoping  now 
ttaat  we  can  proceed  to  pe:  feet  and  pass 
tiM  bill.  If  we  have  too  :  nany  requests 
for  extension  of  time  t  le  committee 
feels  it  will  be  forced  to  object, 

Ur.  OAVIN.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  think 
Members  of  Congress  cik  it  to  be  per- 
mitted to  express  thems  tlves  on  this 
matter.  It  is  of  grave  Importance. 
ThL<?  is  a  criUcal  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  U  ere  objection 
to  the  rcqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wfacoosin? 

Mr.  HUSBEY.  Mr.  C  xairman.  re- 
serving the  right  to  objec :.  and  I  shall 
itajeet.  I  have  not  ob,  ected  to  pre- 
raqnests  for  additior  al  time  and  I 
win  not  object  to  the  reqi  est  for  addi- 
tional time  made  by  the  ge  itleman  from 
Wlsoonsin  or  any  other  Member:   but 
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would  Jike  to 
this  bill  who 


I 


there  are  some  of  us  wlv) 

speak  on  amendments  to 

wfl]  wsmt  more  than  5  midutes.    I  hope 

the  committee  win  be  charitable  to  those 

of  us  who  cannot  get  in  at 

permit  us  to  have  an  additional  5  min 

ntes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  <  rhair  may  say 
that  he  will  be  liberal  oncler  the  rules 
of  the  House.  The  Chair  has  but  one 
function  and  that  is  to  enf  irce  the  rules. 

Is  there  (Section  to  t  le  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisco  qsIq? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KXEPB.  Mr.  Chaiman.  may  I 
say  to  my  colleagxies  that  It  woold  be  a 
simple  mattor  to  wait  aitil  the  next 
PAragrmpii  Is  t«i4.  then  isk  for  time; 
but  unfortunately  I  am  ooi  opelkd  to  at- 


tend a  hearing  before  the  Deficiency 
Committee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee receiving  evidence  now  on  a  large 
portion  of  this  program.  I  feel  I  must 
be  there.  I  will  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity this  afternoon  to  be  present  here 
and  request  permission  to  speak  at  a 
later  time.  I  thank  you  for  your  con- 
sideration and  kindness  in  allowing  me 
to  place  in  the  Record  some  views  which 
I  earnestly  adhere  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  this  communistic  thing  is  a 
scourge  across  this  earth.  I  know  that 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts  has  op- 
posed communism  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  situation,  however, 
that  as  a  result  of  commitments  at  Pots- 
dam. Teheran,  and  Cairo  the  Soviet 
Union  was  given  nearly  half  of  China 
and  we  appeased  them  by  approval  of 
the  seizure  of  millions  and  millions  of 
square  miles  of  free  territory  and  mil- 
lions of  free  people  have  been  made 
slaves. 

That  is  water  over  the  dam.  We  can 
spout  and  fume  and  decry  liability  for  it. 
but  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  face  the 
thing  that  faces  us  right  here  and  now. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Sure,  you  can  cut  do.m  the  $597,000,000 
that  is  asked  for:  sure,  you  can  cut  it 
down  to  $250,000,000,  and  go  home  and 
say.  "We  have  done  a  good  Job.  We  have 
saved  some  money."  Sure,  we  can  vote 
not  to  give  any  money  or  any  further 
aid  and  relief,  and  in  a  few  days  there 
will  be  another  bill  in  here  and  another 
program,  and  it  will  be  going  on  all 
through  this  next  session,  and  we  will 
not  have  begun  to  solve  any  o[  those 
problems. 

Oh.  I  wish  I  knew  what  the  answer 
was.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  stand  here  and 
say.  "Yes,  settle  the  currency  problems 
of  these  nations  over  there,  stabilize  their 
currencies,  stabilize  their  economies, 
make  them  go  back  to  work,  make  them 
produce,  and  you  will  have  the  thing  all 
settled."  That  is  as  easy  as  saying  "Put 
into  the  hearts  of  men  the  fimdamental 
principles  of  the  Golden  Rule  and 
Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Moimt."  A  won- 
derful thing.  We  have  been  tnrlng  to  do 
it  for  2.000  years  of  Christian  civilization. 
Just  how  are  you  going  to  do  it? 

Now.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  could 
talk  for  an  hour  on  this  thing,  the  pro- 
gram by  which  this  relief  is  to  be  actually 
distributed  under  the  present  set-up.  We 
encourage  communism  rather  than  to 
destroy  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram which  envisions  turning  this  prop- 
erty over  to  the  civil  government  of  Italy. 
for  example,  and  then  allowing  their 
Communist  labor  leaders  and  their  Com- 
munist clvll-govemment  employees  to 
handle  that  food  as  they  see  fit  and  to 
put  any  price  on  it  that  they  see  fit  that 
America  has  given  them  is  the  answer. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  give  an  answer 
to  the  small  Italian  that  comes  in  and 
says,  "I  am  hungry;  I  want  food.  Uncle 
Sam  has  sent  boatloads  of  food,  and  I 
want  some  of  it."  when  the  civil  govern- 
ment employee  says.  "You  can  have  food 
when  you  pay  the  price  we  put  upon  it 
and  hand  us  the  ration  card  that  we  say 
you  shall  hand  over.  You  come  over  to 
the  meeting  tonight.  Columbo,  and  we 


win  see  that  you  have  a  Job  and  we  win 
see  that  you  get  the  ration  cards."  In 
such  circumstances  who  is  in  the  position 
to  influence  this  hungry  Italian — Uncle 
Sam  or  the  Communist  who  has  the  real 
power  to  give  or  deny  the  relief?  I  am 
not  talking  at  random.  I  have  been  over 
this  with  the  people  that  run  this  show. 
They  know  what  the  dangers  are.  and  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  whicn  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  August  H.  Andrbsem],  or 
perhaps  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sicth],  has  some 
very  sound  opinion  back  of  it' to  seo  to  It 
that  this  food  which  we  are  giving  out  of 
charity  actually  gets  Into  the  hands  of 
those  who  really  need  that,  food. 

So,  my  friends.  In  otir  consideration  of 
this  whole  question  let  us  bear  In  mind 
this  is  Just  the  beginning,  and  when  you 
take  this  stsp  you  must  be  prepa;:ed  to 
go  on.  There  will  be  no  turning  back. 
You  must  be  prepared  as  courj.geous 
Americans,  representing  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  greatest  free  democracy 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  go  the  whole 
route.  If  you  stop  to  turn  back  m  the 
middle  of  it  you  will  be  worse  off  than 
before  you  started,  and  the  money  there- 
tofore expended  will  have  miserably 
failed  to  achieve  the  objective  of  stop- 
ping the  sinister  march  of  communism. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  to  my  good  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  and  I  was  greatly  Im- 
pressed by  his  remarks.  I  want  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  Memb(?rs  of 
this  Congress  will  support  this  $590,000,- 
000  relief  bill.  However,  we  want  to  be 
assured  that  the  foodstuffs  that  we  send 
to  these  war-torn  countries  of  the  Old 
World  are  going  to  reach  the  stomachs 
of  the  people  for  whom  It  is  intended. 
That  is  the  only  argimient  that  is  be- 
fore us,  and  that  is  the  only  satisfaction 
and  guaranty  the  Members  of  this  House 
want. 

I  have  heard  my  friends  here  say  that 
communism  has  been  brought  to  a  ciawl. 
and  that  It  Is  only  spotty  here  and  there 
In  the  few  remaining  free  countritis  of 
Europe.  In  my  opinion,  communism  Is 
on  the  march  everjrwhere  In  Eiu-ope  and 
we  should  be  on  the  alert  and  take  a 
very  definite  stand  on  our  foreign  poli- 
cies. We  will  have  to  take  a  stand 
sooner  or  latdr.  and  I  would  say  now  is 
the  time  to  do  it. 

In  recent  years  we  have  not  been 
vigilant  enough.  We.  who  believe  In 
democracy,  have  permitted  ourselvus  to 
become  apathetic  and  indifferent  iri  the 
protection  of  those  ideals  and  principles 
which  we  so  greatiy  love. 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  world  challenge, 
we  must  rededicate  ourselves  in  this 
conflict  between  two  major  political 
philosophies. 

Americanism  Is  founded  upon  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  and  devotion  to 
GodL  Right  as  might.  Dignity  and 
value  of  the  individual  and  the  ittipor- 
tance  of  his  spiritual,  cultural,  and  ma- 
terial progress. 

Communism  is  founded  upon  the 
people's  fear  of  and  submission  to  the 
state.    Might  as  right.    Unimportance 
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of  the  individual  and  his  progress,  ex- 
cept as  an  Instrument  of  the  state. 

We  must  demonstrate  to  *he  world 
that  the  American  principles  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  our  American 
system  of  enterprise  and  production  are 
without  question  the  finest  ever  devised 
by  the  mind  of  man  and  has  brought 
greater  happiness,  security,  freedom,  lib- 
erty, and  owJortunity  to  all  of  the  people. 

In  this  world  of  chaos,  each  and  every 
one  of  us  must  recognize  our  responsi- 
bilities to  do  our  parts  in  this  program 
to  restore  this  world  to  some  degree  of 
peace  and  tranquillity. 

According  to  an  article  recently  ap- 
pearing in  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine of  September,  by  Col.  John  O. 
Beaty,  stating,  and  I  quote: 

These  principles  have  been  set  forth  by 
many  writers,  but  were  restated  officially  and 
categorically  In  Stalin's  address  to  the 
Eighteenth  Party  Congress  on  March  10. 1939, 
the  year  the  war  broke  out.  According  to 
Stalin,  who  has  never  recanted  in  word  or 
deed,  communism  is  to  be  maintained 
through  violence  and  violence  is  enjoined 
as  a  duty  even  when  unnecessary.  The  pro- 
gram is  to  be  unceasingly  continued  until 
all  the  world  falls  in  blood  pu:-ges  under  the 
hammer  and  sickle.  The  basic  goal  of  Sta- 
linist communism  is  the  liquidation  of  the 
capitalist  democracies.  Britain  and  espe- 
cially the  United  States. 

Today  I  would  say  the  greatest  draw- 
back for  world  peace  is  the  confiicting 
Ideology  of  democracy  and  communism. 
V7e  were  victors  in  World  War  I  and  we 
were  victors  in  World  War  n  against  the 
forces  of  aggression.  However,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  world  is  in  more 
chaotic  condition  now  than  ever  before, 
and  peace  has  yet  to  be  restored  to  the 
world.  "Therefore,  we  must  keep  this  Na- 
tion strong  as  the  remaining  hope  for  the 
liberty-loving  people  of  the  world.  We 
must  have  the  strongest  national  de- 
fense we  have  ever  had  along  with  any 
relief  programs  we  carry  one.  In  the 
eastern  zone  of  Germany.  Poland,  down 
into  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
and  Yugoslavia,  everything  is  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  We  have  poured  $20,- 
000.000.000  into  the  European  coimtries 
since  1945.  I  could  not  see  what  evi- 
dence of  good  it  has  done.  Communism 
overshadov/s  the  entire  continent  of 
Europe,  and  if  we  ever  pull  out  they  will 
move  in.  Fear  grips  the  hearts  of  people 
everywhere.  The  only  thing  we  can  do 
now  is  to  offer  our  aid  and  assistance  to 
prevent  the  entire  communization  of 
Europe.  If  Europe  is  cominunized, 
next  will  be  North  Africa  and  China, 
then  I  am  of  the  opinion  communism 
would  have  most  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion and  most  of  its  natural  resources. 

This  is  a  cold  war,  and  therefore  all  of 
our  programs  of  aid  should  be  carefully 
and  properly  administered  by  efficient, 
able,  clear-thinking,  alert  Americans  to 
see  that  the  foodstuffs  which  we  will  send 
under  this  relief  program  reach  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Let  us  become  alert.  Let  us  make  this 
an  all-out  war  for  world  recovery;  an 
effort  to  stifle  the  tyranny  and  dom- 
ination of  commimistic  groups,  which 
are  trying  to  control  the  entire  continent 
of  Eiu-ope.  So  we  have  a  Job  to  do.  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  whm  we  pass  this 
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measure  we  will  pass  It  with  such  pro- 
tection as  will  assure  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  relief  is  going  to  be  afforded 
to  the  people  who  are  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  FOAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Russians  know  the 
value  of  drama.  They  have  used  that 
knowledge  to  good  advantage  in  wtjstern 
Europe.  We  know  all  that  the  Russians 
know  about  human  nature,  but  we  seem 
to  hesitate  to  use  our  knowledge.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  August 
H.  Andresen]  has  told  you  how  thf  Rus- 
sians were  able  to  lead  the  peojile  of 
Prance  to  believe  that  the  few  shijjloads 
of  grain  which  the  Russians  sold  the 
French  for  American  dollars  represented 
a  magnificent  gift.  They  were  able  to  do 
this  because  they  were  able  to  gtjt  the 
headlines.  We  answered  with  a  factual 
recital  of  the  few  tons  of  grain  sliipped 
from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  as  contrasted  with 
the  tremendous  tonnage  shipped  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  but  our 
figures  were  listed  with  the  quotations 
on  the  New  York  stock  exchange.  The 
Russians  are  still  making  more  jieople 
know  of  their  promises  than  we  are  ac- 
quainting V/ith  our  deliveries. 

I  think  that  the  suggestion  of  th<;  gen- 
tieman  from  Texas  fMr.  Gossett"  that 
we  use  regular  paid  newspaper  and  radio 
advertising  is  a  good  one.  We  could  tell 
our  story  in  every  paper  and  over  every 
radio  in  the  beneficiary  countries,  with- 
out any  additional  cost  because  we  could 
and  we  should  pay  for  the  advertising 
with  some  of  the  domestic  currency 
which  we  are  to  receive.  The  Idea  is 
good.  It  is  an  application  of  sound  busi- 
ness principles  to  the  program.  It  in 
nowise  detracts  from  the  spirit  of  char- 
ity. As  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Hays]  so  ably  pointed  out,  11,  de- 
tracts nothing  from  the  unselfish  char- 
acter of  a  Christmas  gift  to  attach  the 
giver's  card.  The  people  of  Europe  are 
entitled  to  know  who  Is  supplsing  the 
food  they  eat.  They  are  getting  lots 
of  promises  from  the  east.  Let's  give 
them  some  facts  about  deliveries  from 
the  west. 

Paid  advertisements  are  good.  1  am 
for  them,  but  we  must  get  our  story  on 
the  front  page.  To  do  so,  we  must  make 
news.  We  can  do  so  if  we  will  but  use 
the  advantages  we  now  hold.  As  we 
dispatch  grain  ships  under  the  program, 
let  our  President  write  a  message  of 
greetings  to  the  people  of  France,  to  the 
people  of  Italy,  and  the  people  of  Aus- 
tria. Let  us  dispatch  the  Missouri  and 
a  half  dozen  more  of  our  great  battle- 
ships. Let  them  be  accompanied  by  a 
fleet  of  our  largest  carriers.  Let  them 
accompany  the  grain  ships  to  Le  Havre, 
to  Genoa,  to  Naples,  or  to  Bordeaux. 
When  they  arrive,  let  the  planes  take 
off  and  drop  millions  of  copies  of  the 
President's  greetings.  Let  the  American 
Ambassador  meet  the  fleet  and  read  the 
President's  message  before  microphones, 
news  reels,  and  reporters. 

Such  dramatization  will  cost  us  noth- 
ing. Our  ships  and  our  planes  must  be 
kept  in  operation  anyway.  It  will  cost 
us  nothing,  but  it  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward making  every  Frenchman  and  every 
Italian  know  that  America  is  actually 


sending  food.  It  may  even  make  some 
of  these  people  ask,  "Where  are  the  food 
ships  the  Communists  have  promised?" 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  three  words,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  BusBEY]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  is  confronted  with  the  problem 
at  present  of  giving  additional  aid  to 
Europe  and  China.  Immediately  follow- 
ing this  bill  we  will  have  another  one  for 
over  $1,000,000,000  for  the  occupied  areas 
of  Europe.  Then  we  will  have  another 
one  estimated  at  $20,000,000,000  referred 
to  as  the  Marshall  plan.  Then  we  will 
have  another,  and  another,  and  an- 
other— again,  again,  and  again  until  we 
will  have  a  bankrupt  and  ruined  nation. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  fMr. 
BlBEPE],  who  just  preceded  me,  outlined 
the  program  to  you.  I  think,  very  effec- 
tively. 

The  United  States  has  given  between 
sixteen  and  twenty  billions  of  dollars 
since  VJ-day.  without  any  noticeable  Im- 
provement in  international  economic  or 
politicftl  stability.  Communism  has  con- 
tinued its  march. 

Much  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
put  into  "operation  rat  hole."  It  was 
us^  to  continue  and  maintain  In  ofllce 
Ccmmunist  regimes  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Albania,  to  say  nothing  of  that  portion 
which  went  to  Communist  police  states 
such  as  Poland  and  Bulgaria. 

As  Americans  we  have  never  placed 
an  embargo  on  reUef  for  disasters  or  for 
humanitarian  enterprises.  It  has  been 
a  tradition  with  us  to  aid  countries  suf- 
fering from  famine,  earthquake,  or  any 
form  of  disaster.  One  example  was  the 
American  Relief  Administration  under 
ex-President  Herbert  Hoover,  which  did 
so  much  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
Russian  people  during  the  famine  of 
1922-23. 

Never  has  Congress  been  so  bombarded 
with  propaganda  as  at  the  present  time 
by  the  State  Department  and  the  inter- 
national bankers  of  Wall  Street  for  the 
adoption  of  a  bill.  We  get  it  from  all 
sides  by  ofllclal  speeches,  the  press,  and 
the  radio.  They  all  have  the  same 
theme— either  vote  this  aid  to  Europe  or 
all  Europe  will  go  Communist.  May  I 
remind  you,  as  I  did  on  the  Greek-Tur- 
kish loan,  that  we  cannot  stop  an 
ideolc^y  with  money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  refreshing,  even 
at  this  late  date,  to  see  the  administra- 
tion finally  admitting  there  is  such  a 
thing  _  as  a  threat  of  communism.  I 
hereby  charge  that  the  State  Department 
and  the  President  of  tfie  United  States 
have  not  been  fair,  honest,  and  above 
board  with  the  American  people.  Had 
they  been,  they  would  never  have  agreed 
on  October  15.  1945.  to  continue  to  .send 
to  Soviet  Russia  vital  materials  in  short 
supply  in  our  coimtry  in  order  to  build 
up  her  economy  to  fight  a  war. 

The  Congress  should  not  be  asked  by 
the  President  to  appropriate  one  penny 
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until  he   luu   nrde   t^'jIIc       .    

pl«te  set  of  aerccaients  r ntc  -cd  Into  by 
Ifoloiov  acd  Ribbentn^.  challenge 
tte  Pimident  to  Bislce  pnWc  t  lese  ztsree 
BMnta  beftre  «•  voce  on  this  ntcrf  is-aid 
MO.  I  aineerdjr  betfere  if  ticse  agree- 
■MnU  were  m$u6tt  public  I  now  this 
•o-caned  eoMffoncy  sltf  MJl  which  is 
rappoMd  to  tfop  cwnmunlffl-  would  not 
have  a  chance  of  passage  ir  this  Con- 
It  theae  agreementa  are  made 
bciore  we  eoaaUter  tt  »  Mar^all 
pian.  I  am  willing  to  ware  r  it  v;ould 
be  ImpfwstWe  to  mucter  IQ)  votes  in 
favor  of  It 

ICr.  cri::lnnaa.  why  do  I  make  such 
drastic  chorees?  Time  will  rot  permit 
me  to  CO  into  many  reasons  but  let  us 
tales  OHO  ftttwtian.  We  have  i^hlnpcd  to 
RcBsfa  since  7E-day  in 
of  S233.0CO,0CO  of  m  itenais  we 
Bcedv^rbadly  in  the  Unii  d  Sates— 
Boiaanilani  bnl  goods  in  she  rt  supply — 
for  whleh  Russia  has  not  paid  on?  cent. 
At  this  point  one  wai^bi  isk.  "What 
has  this  to  do  with  retasiriBC  tl  tc  Molotov- 
a-rccments?"  I  crant  every 
of  this  House  to  get  the  impact 
of  my  next  statement 

I  hereby  charge  that  if  th(  Slate  De- 
perttnent  would  release  the  co  mplste  text 
of  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  j  greemcnts, 
with  accompanying  discuss  ens.  both 
wzitten  and  oral,  subsequent  to  August 
23.  19C9,  they  would  discKre,  among 
Other  taings.  that  Russia  as  reed  to  let 
Nasi  Germany  use  Murmansk  as  a  caval 
base  for  Nazi  submarines,  wh  ch  In  turn 
was  responsible  for  the  sin  ting  of  so 
many  of  our  ships  carrying  supplies  to 
England. 

I  cannot  find  words  adegi  ate  to  ex- 
my  distrust  for  an  adn  Inistration 
J  the  koovledge  of  the  fazi -Soviet 
pact,  known  as  the  Moiotov-  ^ibbentrop 
agreements,  giving  all  this  n  erchandlsc 
to  Russia  without  pcyment  of  a  penny. 

In  addition,  we  have  permit  ed  Russia. 
to  much  the  same  manner  w£  permitted 
Japan,  to  purchase  gasolin( .  oil.  and 
petroleum  products  from  pr  vate  con- 
cerns In  this  country.  We  c  jntlnue  to 
do  so  up  to  this  very  minute,  ind  trans- 
port it  to  Russian  ports  at  th<  very  door 
of  Alaska  in  Assertcan  boats  niat  should 
have  been  reliyaud  lo  os  with!  1 6  months 
after  VJ-day. 

There  are  many  other  mat  «r5  in  the 
Ifototov-Ribbentrop    agreem  mts    that 
be  most  shocldng  to  th(  American 
I  if  the  State  Departmei  t  dared  to 
them. 

The  American  people  are  mtitled  to 
and  diould  be  permitted  to  so ;  the  com- 
plete text  and  discussions  of  the  agree- 
ments so  they  would  know  wh  it  the  ter- 
ritorial and  political  divisions  of  Europe 
were  that  Soviet  Russia  demai  dcd  which 
brought  about  the  final  brea  c  between 
Hitler  and  Stalin. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washing  on  Post  of 
November  20. 1»47.  suted  tha  the  State 
Department  had  these  files  and  Prof. 
William  Langer  Is  now  preps  ring  a  re- 
port to  be  released  to  the  lublic  next 
jear.  It  was  bad  enough  to  hold  back 
the  secret  agreements  made  a  Yalta  and 
Teheran  until  the  force  of  e  ents  com- 
pelled their  release.  What  a  shock  the 
Amertcaa  people  received  thei  i.  but.  alas. 
tt  waa  t'^  late  to  do  anytling  about 
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them.  If  we  wait  imtil  next  year  it  will 
be  too  late.  The  interim  afd  and  Mar- 
shall plan  may  be  law  by  that  time. 
Why  do  the  adminMration  and  the 
State  Department  wish  to  suppre5s  these 
agreements  at  this  time?  Is  it  because 
we  might  Icam  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
agreed  at  Yalta  and  Teheran  to  give  Sta- 
lin far  more  than  he  had  esksd  of  Killer 
that  caused  Hitler  to  attack  Russia  June 
21.1S41?  This  information  should  be  re- 
lecred  now  when  it  has  reel  value  in  oiur 
delibsrfttions  rather  than  at  some  indefi- 
nite future  when  it  will  be  of  only  histor- 
ical value.  These  agreements  released 
now  would  be  a  contribution  to  shedding 
llnrht  on  the  postwar  activities  of  Soviet 
Rursia. 

All  present  indications  point  to  the 
f:ict  thct  the  President  will  select  the 
State  Department  as  the  administering 
a-sncy  of  the  $590.000.0C0  provided  for  in 
this  b'll.  Did  anyone  ev-r  hear  of  the 
6t2te  Department  protesting  or  object- 
in.T  to  the  tnalad^ninlstra^ior^,  yes,  crimi- 
nal administration,  of  UJJRRA  funds, 
when  they  were  being  used  to  subsldlza 
the  satellite  rovemments?  The  Slate 
Department  cfBcIals  abroad  mu3t  have 
known  the  facts.  I  know  of  no  8  Late 
Department  protest  of  record. 

This  is  the  same  State  Department 
that  dismissed  10  employees  in  June  of 
1947  for  security  reasons,  and  in  typical 
S.ate  Department  appeasement  style, 
permitted  them  to  resign. 

Even  more  revolting  to  me  is  the  testi- 
mony on  pages  510  and  following  in  the 
hearings  of  the  House  Comjnittee  to  In- 
vestigate Un-American  Activities  in  the 
Motion  Picture  Industry,  of  the  activi- 
ties of  one  Charles  Page.  Mr.  Page  was 
a  long-time  employee  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  was  finally  dismissed  last 
year.  This  man,  an  accomplice  of  the 
notorious  Communist  Gerhart  Eisler  in 
the  early  forties,  and  suspected  of  being 
associated  with  people  attempting  to  ob- 
tain atomic  secrets,  was  Cxiltural  Attach^ 
in  our  embassy  in  Paris  from  1944  to 
1946.  The  question  naturally  arises  in 
one's  mind  as  to  how  many  clandestine 
Pages  remain  on  the  pay  rolls  of  our 
State  Department,  and  if  they  would  ad- 
minister any  aid  money  the  Congress 
might  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  past  rec- 
ord of  the  administration,  and  particu- 
larly the  State  Department,  if  the  people 
who  are  advocating  this  aid  to  Europe 
are  sincere,  and  I  beheve  they  are,  they 
uill  accept  amendments  that  will  guar- 
antee that  this  aid  will  be  administered 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  or  a  compar- 
able agency,  the  Salvation  Army,  or  a 
committee  selected  by  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  leading  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.  If  this  House  will  vote  such 
amendments,  I  will  be  Inclined  to  sup- 
port the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  DUnois  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missoiu^  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  have  five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cole]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  way  to  judge 
the  future  is  by  the  past,  and  every 
attempt  the  Democratic  Administration 
has  made  at  handling  the  relief  and  the 
Communist  situation  has  been  a  com- 
plete failure  from  the  time  we  recognized 
Soviet  Russia  in  1933  down  through  the 
Stalin-Hitler  pact.  Teheran,  Yalta.  Pots- 
dam, and  the  handling  of  UNRRA  and 
the  Greek-Turkish  loan. 

Under  section  3  of  this  bill,  H.  R. 
4604,  the  President.  Mr.  Truman,  is  given 
full  authority  to  select  any  agency  of 
our  Government  he  so  desires  to  adminis- 
ter the  spending  of  this  money.  Cer- 
tainly the  past  performances  of  both  Mr. 
Truman  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  enough 
to  make  any  Member  of  Congress  who  is 
giviag  proper  consideration  to  the  wel- 
fare and  future  security  of  the  United 
S.ates  vote  against  this  bill. 

The  Herter  committee  recommended 
that  in  view  of  all  the  failure  in  handling 
relief  by  the  political  committees  set  up 
by  the  Democrats  that  an  entirely  new 
organization  be  established  for  handling 
the  so-called  emergency  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  advises  us  that 
this  suggestion  was  not  incorporated  in 
H.  R.  4604  because  there  was  not  time. 
This.  I  charge,  is  just  the  reverse  of  the 
committee's  attitude  when  we  had  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion bill  under  consideration.  At  that 
time  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
UNRRA  bill  v/hich  in  effect  was  a  sub- 
stitute bill,  directing  that  the  money  be 
spent  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  but  the  Administra- 
tion, with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
concurring,  would  not  support  It.  They 
Insisted  that  it  be  spent  under  a  political 
organization  headed  by  Governor  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman.  The  v;ay  his  committee 
handled  it  was  not  only  a  failure  but 
scandalous.  To  this  day  nearly  all  of  the 
people  in  Europe  think  UNRRA  Is  the 
name  of  a  town  In  Soviet  Russia.  The 
tragedy  of  not  accepting  my  amendment 
was  the  fact  that  the  previous  Congress 
had  appropriated  $85,000,000  for  foreign 
relief  and  specified  that  Is  must  be  spent 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Red  Cross,  which  was  the  only  organ- 
ization with  experienced,  qualified  per- 
sonnel in  the  field  doing  relief  work 
when  we  were  considering  establishing 
UNRRA. 

We  are  now  told  this  $590,000,000  is 
needed  to  stop  communism.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  remind  you  again  that  com- 
munism Is  an  ideology  and  an  ideology 
cannot  be  stopped  with  money.  The 
only  way  to  stop  such  an  Ideology  is  with 
a  better  ideology  and  a  program  to  wisely 
disseminate  it  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  have  been  on  the  lecture  platform 
for  over  25  years  trying  In  my  humble 
way  to  arouse  the  American  people 
against  the  menace  of  communism.  If 
there  were  one  thing  in  this  biU  to  stop 
communism.  I  would  be  the  first  to  sup- 
port and  vote  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  Member 
of  this  House,  or  the  President  himself, 
who  could  testify  that  if  we  pass  this 
legislation  it  will  stop  communism.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been  led 
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to  believe  this  Interim  aid  bill  Is  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  of  the  people  of 
Prance,  Austria.  Italy,  and  China.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  If 
you  want  to  know  the  truth  about  the 
bill,  it  is  this :  The  bill  Is  to  cover  up  the 
blunders  of  the  State  Department  in 
Europe,  to  supply  money  to  Prance  to 
pay  off  some  debts  to  Belgium  and  Brazil, 
and  give  President  Truman  a  blank 
check  for  $590,000,000  to  help  build  up 
the  New  Deal  world-wide  WPA. 

It  will  permit  the  Government  to  con- 
tinue using  the  taxpayers*  money  to  go 
into  the  markets  and  bid  against  our 
citizens  for  scarce  articles,  to  pay  higher 
prices,  thereby  increasing  the  co.st  of 
living  which  is  already  far  too  high. 
This  will  create  more  shortages  and  fur- 
nish the  President  with  additional  ex- 
cuses with  which  to  again  attempt  to 
force  rationing  and  controls  upon  the 
American  people. 

The  present  situation  Is  very  similar 
to  conditions  that  preceded  Pearl  Har- 
bor when  the  Democratic  administration 
in  Washington  sent  derogatory,  curt 
notes  to  Japan  and  at  the  same  time  let 
Japan  buy  unheard  of  quantities  of  avia- 
tion gasoline,  oil.  scrap  iron,  and  other 
materials  of  war.  Ever  since  President 
Trum.an  made  his  speech  to  Congress  on 
March  12  of  this  year  for  the  Greek- 
Ttu-klsh  loan  to  stop  communism  we  have 
been  carrying  on  an  undeclared  war  with 
Russia,  while  at  the  same  time  sending 
her  everything  she  needs  to  build  up  her 
economy  to  fight  a  war.  The  only  dif- 
ference being  that  Japan  paid  for  her 
goods  while  now  our  Government  uses 
the  taxpayer's  money,  buys  the  supplies, 
and  gives  them  to  Russia. 

If  the  administration  Is  sincere  In  Its 
desire  to  stop  Communism  It  should  at 
least  show  good  faith  by  coming  before 
Congress  with  clean  hands,  and  first  dis- 
miss from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Foreign  Service,  and  par- 
ticularly from  our  embassies  in  Europe 
all  the  Russia-firsters  and  incompetents. 
Nearly  all  of  the  people  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  deplorable  condition  we  find 
ourselves  in  today  are  still  in  key  posi- 
tions and  I  do  not  have  faith  that  they 
will  carry  out  the  Intent  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge 
support  of  the  Andresen  amendment  to 
have  the  funds  provided  for  in  this  bill 
distributed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  five  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  srield,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  to  section  I  close  In  5  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
talking  today  about  food  for  starving  peo- 
ple. While  I  am  not  immlndful  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  htunan  distress  and 


suffering  In  our  own  land,  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  some  people  are 
certainly  not  suffering  on  account  of  a 
lack  of  food. 

I  have  before  me  a  recent  copy  of  Life 
magazine  of  November  17,  and  on  page 
42  of  that  nationally  famous  publication 
there  Is  a  picture  and  a  story  of  the 
Foremost  Fifty. 

On  November  5  an  interesting  social 
event  was  held  In  New  York  City. 

To  the  plush  precincts  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  Magazine  Publisher  B.  C, 
Forbes  Invited  the  50  foremost  bushiess 
leaders  of  the  Nation,  selected  in  a  poll 
of  business  people. 

To  honor  these  business  leaders,  Mr. 
Forbes  wined  and  dined  them  and  some 
800  people  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 

A  democratic  note  was  Injected  in  the 
entertainment  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  guests  wore  tuxedos  instead  of  tail 
coats. 

For  entertainment  other  than  gastro- 
nomic, Mr.  Forbes  had  a  young  politician 
named  Thomas  E.  Dewey  as  a  speaker. 

Mr.  Dewey's  elocution  was  preceded 
by  a  dinner  of  spartan  simplicity. 

First  there  were  martinis,  manhat- 
tans,  sherry,  and  highballs,  with  hot  and 
cold  hors  d'oeuvres  and  a  mysterious 
concoction  described  as  a  "Taft  entree." 

This  was  followed  by  Key  West  turtle 
soup,  hearts  of  celery  and  olives.  Great 
Lakes  whitefish  with  grapes  and  al- 
monds— the  menu  does  not  make  it  clear 
whether  the  grapes  were  peeled  in  the 
kitchen  for  the  convenience  of  the 
guests — cucumber  doria,  breast  of  guinea 
hen  on  sugar-cured  ham,  wild  rice  cro- 
quettes and  new  string  beans,  pate  de 
foie  gras  with  the  white  meat  of  lettuce, 
red,  white,  and  blue  cake  and  ice  cream, 
rum  sabaillon,  petit  fours  and  a  demi- 
tasse.  Presumably  there  was  no  room 
left  for  a  full  cup  of  coffee. 

After  this  light  snack  the  guests  heard 
Mr.  Dewey,  who  started  off  with  a  quick 
qiiip  in  line  with  the  accepted  public 
speaking  technique  of  saj'ing  something 
jocular  before  squaring  off  and  reading 
the  prepared  manuscript.  Said  comical 
Mr.  Dewey  by  way  of  a  greeting  to  the 
50  foremost  businessmen  of  the  Nation, 
"Fellow  victims  of  the  New  Deal." 

This  intrigues  me  more  than  Mr. 
Dewey's  more  formal  remarks,  in  which 
he  claimed  credit  for  the  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy,  and  went  on  record  as  being 
in  favor  of  business  and  businessmen. 

But  that  "fellow  victims  of  the  New 
Deal"  is  what  set  me  to  thinking. 

I  could  see  why  Dewey  felt  that  he 
was  a  victim  of  the  New  Deal  in  view  of 
his  spectacular  lack  of  success  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  running  against  the 
great  leader  who  gave  the  people  of  this 
country  the  New  Deal  they  needed  so 
desperately  as  an  antidote  to  the  Repub- 
lican prosperity  of  the  Hoover  regime. 

Mr.  Dewey  is  an  ambitious  young  man 
who  wants  to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  and 
It  Is  understandable  that  he  should  feel 
that  his  talents  are  wasted  on  a  small  job 
like  the  governorship  of  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Dewey  feels  so  strongly  about  the 
welfare  of  the  country  that  he  is  unhappy 
not  to  see  It  In  the  only  hands  he  feels 
capable  of  nmnlng  It  properly — ^the 
hands  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 


So  I  can  see  why  he  feels  that  he  is  a 
victim  of  the  New  Deal. 

But  these  50  foremost  businessmen. 

What  has  the  New  Deal  d(me  to  them? 
They  appear  prosperous,  well  fed,  and 
quite  happy  in  the  published  photographs 
taken  at  the  dinner. 

In  fact,  it  appears  to  my  unpracticed 
eye  that  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be 
wearing  tail  coats  of  their  own  and  have 
not  had  to  rent  them  for  the  occasion. 
None  of  these  businessmen  even  appear 
self-conscious  in  these  clawhammer 
coats. 

These  men  all  seem  to  have  pretty  good 
Jobs— like  bossing  the  Chase  National 
Bank  or  running  a  railroad  or  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp. 

Some  of  the  others  ran  automobile  fac- 
tories and  air  lines  or  hea  led  big  broker- 
age houses  or  movie  companies. 

They  seemed  to  be  doing  O.  K.,  despite 
this  New  Deal  which  worried  the  gover- 
nor so  much. 

Well.  I  checked  around  and  got  the 
salary  figm-es  of  most  of  these  gentle- 
men. Quite  a  few  of  them  made  more 
than  $100,000  a  year,  and.  in  addition  to 
their  salaries,  many  of  them  got  some- 
thing listed  as  additional  compensation. 
I  presume  those  are  just  little  sums  their 
companies  pass  out  from  time  to  time  to 
help  these  fellows  keep  their  budgets  bal- 
anced when,  the  grocery  bills  go  up  or 
there  is  a  spell  of  sickness  in  the  family 
or  junior  grows  out  of  his  snow  suit. 

Anyhow,  the  total  compensation  of 
these  fellows  whose  salaries  I  could  find 
out  about  was  $5,640,000. 

I  figured  that  would  buy  a  lot  of  medi- 
cine to  ease  the  pain  of  being  a  victim  of 
the  New  Deal. 

In  fact,  if  I  were  all  bruised  up  from 
being  a  so-called  victim  of  the  New  Deal, 
I  could  think  of  no  better  cure  than  mas- 
saging my  bruises  with  100,000  nice  crisp 
new  $1  bills  every  year. 

To  get  a  better  measure  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  these  victims  of  the  New  Deal,  a 
check  of  any  50  victims  of  the  "old  deal" 
of  the  Republicans  In  the  Hoover  days 
of  bread  lines  and  bank  failures  would 
show  that  the  annual  income  of  the  50 
victims  of  the  New  Deal  was  exactly 
$5,640,000  greater  than  the  annual  in- 
come in  1931  of  any  50  victims  of  the 
Republican  "old  deal" 

Perhaps  the  "Dewey  deal"  might  be 
better  than  the  "Hoover  deal,"  because 
Dewey  could  always  charm  us  with  the 
sly  sense  of  humor  he  exhibited  so  amus- 
ingly in  his  chat  with  his  fellow  sufferers. 

I  am  attaching  a  table  of  salary  figures 
depicting  the  individual  sufferings  of  the 
50  foremost  businessmen  in  the  case 
that  any  of  Mr.  Dewey's  fellow  Repub- 
licans in  the  Congress  may  want  to  send 
individual  relief  contributions  to  the  suf- 
fering 50. 

Now  if  we  are  going  to  fuss  about 
sending  a  little  food  to  the  starving  peo- 
ple of  Europe.  I  wonder  what  they  will 
think  when  this  great  national  magazine 
circulates  throughout  Europe  and  they 
see  the  picture  of  the  50  foremost  men 
dressed  in  white  shirts  and  cutaway 
coats,  and  the  picture  of  this  great 
$12,000  diimer  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
Even  Mr.  Dewey,  thotigh  he  sympathizes 
with  these  rich  and  powerful,  well-fed. 
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time 


*od  puffed-up  50  foremost 
eren  he  is  for  this  bill  that 
considering.    He  is  a  Presidential 
dldate.  and  he  Is  for  it    Yet  b( 
a  dinner,  and  his  heart  waa 
for  these  SO  foremost 
individual  incomes  totaled 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
leons"  a  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 
fHitleman  from  North  Carolink 
pired.    All   time   has   expired 
amendment. 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR 
Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact 
opponents  of  my  amendment 
ceeded  in  causing  a  delaying  action 
in  Tiew  of  the  fact  that  no 
wliat  is  contained  in  it,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  amendment 
read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the 

Tue  CHAIRMAN.     The  ques 
the  amezKiment  offered  by 
man  from  New  York  (Mr 
Bail]. 

The  amendment  was  reiecte4. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


HiiLL.    Mr. 

that  the 

lave  suc- 

and 

knows 

ufianimous 

be  again 


oie 


gentler  Lan 


ths 
Edwin 


Sac.  3.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this 
Tldo  immediate  aid  urgently 
peoplea  of  Auatzla.  China.  Prance 
hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the  r^ 
trim,  to  alleviate  condlUona  of  hlinger 
cold  and  prevent  sertcus  economic 
•Ion    vbtch    would    Jeopardise 
economic  recovery  program   ba«e<  i 
help  and  cooperation. 
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Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washing  on.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  ou  the  last 
word,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  Jbjectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleo^  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washlngljon.  Mr. 
Chairman,  relief  for  Etircpe  is  iccessary 
both  frcm  the  standpoint  of  oui  human- 
itarian feelings  and  our  long-r  inge  na- 
tional Interest.  For  that  riason.  I 
heartily  support  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 
Bat  there  is  one  poEslble  point  involved 
in  its  administration  concemini  which  I 
have  doubts  and  misgivings.  B  (cause  of 
this  one  possibility  ot  admir  istratlon 
contrary  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true 
intent  of  the  Congress.  I  feel  s  Impor 
tant  that  our  legislative  desires  lonccm- 
Ing  it  be  made  clear  in  the  Rsci  >rd. 

What  I  have  reference  to  is  he  posi- 
tion of  the  American  merchan  marine 
and  Americaa  seamen  under  his  bill. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
Kreat  majorlly  of  aU  relief  supi  lies  fur- 
nlsh-d  must  be  bought  in  th<  United 
Slates.  That  provision  protect  Ameri- 
can industry  and  American  Jojs.  But 
that  same  provision,  strangely  enough. 
Is  not  expressly  made  appLcab  j  to  the 
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Amerlcan  merchant  marine  or  t( 
of  American   seamen,  despite 


that  both  of  these  are  of  tremen  Icus  im 
pwtance  to  our  Nation's  defense  Rnd  well 

My  view  is  that,  wherever  [possible. 
American  ships  be  used  to  carry  these 
'cUel  cargoes.  I  do  not  mean  t  iia  to  be 


the  jobs 
he  fact 


an  absolute  requirement:  but  I  do  feel 
that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  Amer- 
ican ships  should  be  given  preference  In 
lifting  these  relief  cargoes. 

Today  the  American  merchant  marine 
is  in  a  weakened  condition.  While  it  is 
larger  than  in  prewar  days,  it  has  been 
steadily  and  rapidly  declining  from  its 
recent  wartime  high.  In  recent  months, 
20.000  American  citizens  have  lost  their 
jobs  on  American  ships.  During  the 
same  period,  and  particularly  in  recent 
weeks,  the  ntmiber  of  ships  fljang  the 
American  flag  and  operating  in  foreign 
trades  has  t>een  substantially  curtailed. 
If  relief  cargoes  shipped  imder  this  bill 
are  not  allocated  in  fair  proportion  to 
these  American  flag  ships,  that  decline 
in  our  American  merchant  marine  will 
be  rapidly  accelerated.  If  American 
ships  are  not  given  a  large  percentage  of 
these  cargoes,  the  inevitable  result  cf  re- 
ducing the  size  of  our  merchant  marine 
would  b2  contrary  to  the  interests  of  our 
national  defense,  at  odds  with  our  desires 
for  the  emplojrment  of  American  work- 
ingmen.  and  completely  opposed  to  our 
long-range  congressional  policy. 

All  of  you  know  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  Congress  has 
appropriated  in  recent  years  to  develop 
and  build  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. During  the  recent  war.  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  this  merchant 
marine  to  our  national  defense  was 
demonstrated.  Because  of  the  shortage 
of  merchant  ships,  which  at  one  time 
constituted  the  bottleneck  in  oiu-  war  ef- 
fort, substantial  delays  were  incurred 
and  thousands  of  additional  American 
boys  were  required  to  give  their  lives. 
Never  again  must  we  permit  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  to  sink  to  its  pre- 
war position.  Yet,  unless  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  relief  program  insures  a 
large  percentage  of  these  cargoes  to 
American  bottoms,  that  will  inevitably 
result  If  a  fair  proportion  of  these 
relief  cargoes  are  not  carried  by  Ameri- 
can ships,  our  only  alternative  would 
be  for  the  Congress  to  approi»iate  addi- 
tional hiige  sums  to  maintain  our  mer- 
chant fleet.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
large  proportion  of  these  cargoes  go 
in  American  bottoms,  we  will  not  only 
save  these  future  appropriations,  but  we 
will  also  Insvu-e  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  American  merchant  marine, 
employing  and  training  large  numbers  of 
American  seamen. 

At  this  time.  I  do  not  want  to  burden 
the  House  wiih  an  amendment  specify- 
ing a  specific  proportion  of  these  cargoes 
which  are  to  be  carried  on  American 
ships.  But  I  do  feel  that  we  should  call 
to  the  attention  of  whoever  will  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  this  relief  bill  that 
it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  that  commod- 
ities procured  with  funds  under  this  bill 
be  carried  in  American  flag  vesesls  in 
at  least  the  same  proportion  as  our  ships 
have  participated  in  the  European  trades 
for  the  last  6  months. 

Second.  I  think  it  important  that 
none  of  the  funds  under  this  hill  be  allo- 
cated for  the  purchase  of  ships  by  for- 
eigners to  be  used  to  compete  with  Amer- 
ican vessels.  Third.  I  think  that  funds 
appropriated  for  transportation  under 
this  bill,  if  not  used  for  the  trcnsporta- 
tioQ  of  cargoes  on  American  ships,  be 


used  only  to  pay  for  transportation  on 
ships  belonging  to  the  nations  receiving 
relief.  My  purpose  in  mentioning  the 
latter  thought  is  to  insure  that  Pana- 
manian and  other  flag  ships  operated 
by  people  living  in  this  country,  but  often 
failing  to  pay  taxes,  not  be  benefited 
under  this  statute. 

There  is  one  other  segment  of  our 
American  merchant  marine  whose  posi- 
tion under  this  bill  should  also  be  men- 
tioned. That  is  the  foreign  freight  for- 
warders. They  are  not  required  to  meet 
the  competition  of  foreigners.  But  there 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not.  if 
the  bill  were  not  properly  administered, 
they  might  be  required  to  meet  competi- 
tion from  the  Goverrmient  itself. 

Under  this  bill  broad  powers  are  given 
to  the  President,  or  the  executive  agency 
which  he  may  designate,  to  transport 
and  store,  or  to  allocate  funds  or  credits 
for  the  transportation  and  storage  of  re- 
lief cargoes  to  be  fm-nished  under  this 
bill.  Such  provision  is  necessary,  of 
course,  in  order  to  authorize  utilization 
cf  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  But 
because  of  the  broad  language  of  the 
bill,  some  question  has  arisen  In  the 
minds  of  several  people  concerned  with 
the  forwarding  of  relief  cargoes  as  to  the 
scope  of  this  provision.  In  order  that 
the  record  may  be  clear,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  certain  statements  which  have 
been  made  both  on  the  Senate  side  and 
by  the  State  Department  concerning 
this  provision. 

First,  let  me  explain,  however,  that 
there  are  in  all  port  cities  groups  known 
as  ocean  freight  forwarders.  For  many 
years  past,  these  freight  forwarders 
have  been  performing  the  function  of 
meeting  cargo  as  it  arrives  at  the  port 
cities,  arranging  for  its  removal  from 
the  railroad,  preparing  ocean  bills  of 
lading  and  consular  invoices,  contract- 
ing for  cargo  space  aboard  ships,  and 
generally  chaperoning  the  shipment 
from  the  railhead  to  the  ship's  hold. 
Early  in  the  war.  the  Congress  enacted 
section  217  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
which  recognized  these  freight  forward- 
ers as  an  integral  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  and  directed  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  essential  part  of  our  marl- 
time  industry.  Under  that  section, 
moreover,  it  was  ordered  that  Govern- 
ment cargoes,  including  those  under 
lend-lease,  should  be  handled  by  private 
freight  forwarders.  Prom  the  informa- 
tion I  have  received,  these  forwarders 
demonstrated  their  atrility  to  handle 
such  Government  cargoes  both  much 
more  cheaply  and  more  quickly  than  the 
Government  agencies  had  been  able  to 
do. 

From  correspondence  between  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  who  has  long 
been  interested  in  our  merchant  marine 
and  the  freight  forwarders  segment  of 
it,  Mr.  Bl^.nd.  with  Senator  V.iND2NBEHG 
and  with  the  Slate  Department,  it  is 
completely  clear  that  it  is  intended  un- 
der this  bill  to  continue  to  use  private 
freight  forwarders  rather  than  to  have 
these  relief  carsoes  handled  by  any 
existing  or  new  Federal  agency  set  up 
for  this  purpose.    In  order  that  the  rec- 
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ord  may  be  clear,  however,  and  that 
Members  may  fully  understand  and  not 
feel  that  the  bill  will  put  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  forwarding  business,  I 
should  like  to  insert  at  this  point  copies 
of  the  correspondence  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to: 

NoviMBia  21.  1947. 

Hon.  Arthttb  H.  Vandknbzsg, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Senator  Vandenberc:  This  morning 
I  noted  that  sections  3  (b)  of  the  foreign- 
aid  bill,  approved  yesterday  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  provides  that 
the  President,  acting  through  the  executive 
agencies,  may  transport  and  store,  or  provide 
fimds  for  the  transportation  and  storage  of 
commodities  supplied  under  this  bUl.  Sec- 
tion 3  (c)  of  the  proposed  legislation  further 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  these  commodi- 
ties to  any  recipient  countries. 

My  Interest  In  these  sections  is  because 
they  Indicate  that  the  supplies  furnished 
under  this  bill  might  possibly  be  handled  and 
transported  by  Government  rather  than  pri- 
vate facilities.  While  I  can  understand  that 
certain  types  of  military  cargoes  may  best 
be  handled  and  transported  by  Government 
agencies,  I  feel  that  It  Is  Imperative  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  healthy  postwar  Ameri- 
can pierchant  marine  and  Its  related  service 
Industries  that  transportation  of  these  car- 
goes generally  be  handled  by  private  enter- 
prises rather  than  by  Government  facilities. 
I  am  particularly  interested  In  insuring  that 
these  relief  cargoes  wUl  be  forwarded  through 
ordinary  forwarding  channels  rather  than  by 
the  Army  or  other  domestic  or  foreign  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

During  the  war.  it  was  found  that  lend- 
lease  cargoes  could  be  more-  cheaply  and 
expeditiously  hanoled  by  private  freight  for- 
warders than  by  the  Government.  To  Insure 
the  use  of  these  private  freight  forwarding 
facilities,  both  diirlng  the  war  and  In  the 
postwar  period,  the  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion, usually  referred  to  as  the  Bland  Freight 
Forwarding  Act  (section  217  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended),  which  pro- 
vided that  lend-lease  and  other  cargoes 
should  be  handled  by  private  forwarders  and 
that  all  Government  agencies  should  make 
use  of  their  services  for  the  shipment  of 
water-borne  exports.  Experience  during  the 
war  with  lend-lease  cargoes  clearly  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  this  procedure,  as 
these  shipments  were  handled  far  more 
quickly  and  at  a  lesser  cost  by  private  freight 
forwarders  than  they  had  been  when  directly 
handled  by  Government  agencies. 

While  the  wording  of  section  3  (b)  of  the 
foreign-aid  bill  would  permit  continuation 
of  the  use  of  private  freight  forwarders  as 
specified  by  the  Freight  Forwarding  Act,  It 
also  Impliedly  would  permit  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment faculties  for  forwarding  relief  ship- 
ments. I  feel  siu-e  that  you.  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  did  not  consider  or 
Intend  the  authorization  of  this  practice. 
For  not  only  has  past  experience  demon- 
strated that  If  this  were  done  under  the  au- 
thority provided  by  section  3  (b)  it  would 
be  more  expensive  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
but  It  would  also  put  out  of  business  the 
private  freight  forwarders  who  Congress  has 
previously  determined  are  necessary  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  successful  postwar  foreign  com- 
merce and  American  merchant  marine. 

In  order  that  there  may  be 'no  ambiguity 
arising  from  this  provision,  may  I  ask  either 
that  there  be  Included  In  the  bUl  when  It 
reaches  the  floor  a  provision  for  the  use  of 
private  facilities  for  the  handling  of  these 
cargoes,  or  if  you  feel  that  such  a  provision 
would  burden  the  legislation,  as  statement  on 
the  floor  and  In  the  committee  report  to 
the  effect  that  it  Is  Intended  that  private 
facilities  be  used  to  handle  the  shipment 
ot  thote  relief  cargoes.    In  my  opinion  either 


of  these  procedures  are  extremely  desirable: 
they  would,  I  know  from  past  experience, 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  cost  which  the 
Government  would  Incur  for  the  transpor- 
Utlon  of  relief  supplies  and  insure  the  most 
efllclent  handling  and  shipments.  They 
would  also  be  In  accord  with  the  congres- 
sional policy  previously  specified  In  the 
Freight  Forwarding  Act. 

May  I  add  that  the  above  comments  re- 
garding the  Interim  relief  bill  are  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  long-range  program  for  the 
shipment  of  supplies  for  the  recovery  of 
Eiirope. 

I  would  appreciate  your  assistance  In  this 
matter.  WovUd  you  let  me  know  what  action 
along  these  lines  you  deem  to  be  most 
feasible? 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

United  States  Senate, 
commtttee  on  foreign  relations, 

November  21,  1947. 
Hon.  S.  O.  Bland, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Bland:  This  will 
reply  to  your  letter  of  November  20.  I  ap- 
preciate the  spirit  In  which  you  have  written. 
Certainly  I  completely  agree  with  your 
basic  point  of  view.  Relief  supplies  to  Eu- 
rope should  use  private  enterprise  faculties 
to  the  last  practicable  degree.  I  make  this 
statement  without  reservation.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  relief  law  should  text- 
ually  assert  this  requirement.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  an  emergency  situation  which  may. 
In  some  emergent  moment,  require  the  use 
of  any  transportation  faculties  (Including 
Government  facilities)  which  may  be  avaU- 
able.  The  purpose  of  the  Senate  committee 
In  writing  this  transportation  clause  Into 
the  blU  was  solely  to  make  sure  that  the 
appropriation  covers  transportation.  The 
fact  remains  that  I  completely  agree  with 
your  viewpoint  regarding  the  actual  prac- 
tice which  shovUd  be  followed  to  the  last 
practicable  degree,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
say  so.  Furthermore,  you  are  welcome  to 
use  this  letter  if  you  wish. 

With  warm  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes. 

Cordially  and  faithfully, 

A.  H.  Vandenbsro. 


November  24,  1947. 
Hon.  ARTHtnt  H.  Vandenberc, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Vandenberc:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  November  21,  1947,  reply- 
ing so  promptly  to  my  request  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  I  am  delighted  that  you  agree 
with  my  view  that  private  shipping  and  for- 
warding faculties  should  be  used  to  handle 
foreign  relief  shipments  and  that  these  pri- 
vate enterprises  should  t>e  used  to  the  last 
practicable  degree.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  your  statement  that  you  are  wUUng  to 
say  so.  as  I  think  it  Important  to  do  this  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  legislative  Intent  on 
this  point  Is  clear. 

I  agree  with  you  that  It  is  not  practicable 
to  put  this  private  enterprise  position  In  the 
text  of  the  bUI.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  same  result  can  be  achieved  by  a 
statement  by  you  from  the  floor  during  the 
discussion  on  the  bill.  May  I  suggest,  there- 
fore, either  or  both  of  the  following  means 
of  making  clear  the  legislative  Intent  to  use 
private  enterprise  faculties  in  the  shipping 
and  forwarding  of  foreign  relief  supplies. 
First  would  be  for  you  to  place  our  exchange 
of  letters  in  the  Record  during  the  debates. 
Second  would  be  for  you  to  make  a  brief 
statement  along  the  following  lines: 

"Authority  Is  given  In  this  biU  for  the 
executive  agency  involved  to  transport  and 
store,  or  to  pay  for  the  transportation  and 
storage,  of  supplies  furnished  under  this  leg- 
islation.   While  this  authority  is  broad,  it  is 


not  intended  Uiat  Oovemment  vessels  or 
Government  forwarding  servloes  be  used  ex- 
cept where  special  circumstances  make  this 
neceaaary.  It  Is  contemplated  that  private 
vessels  and  shipping  services  wUl  be  used 
wherever  possible.  The  provisions  of  section 
217  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  are 
aii^Ucable  to  the  shipments  of  supplies  under 
this  bill." 

Again  my  heartiest  thanks  to  you  for  your 
thoughts  and  help  on  this  matter.  Ple»se 
let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  on  this 
side  of  the  Congrecs. 

Tours  very  sincerely. 

NovsKBER  24.  1947. 
The  honorable  the  S»cretart  or  Stat«, 
Department  of  State.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secketart  :  During  the  past  weeks 
serious  questions  have  arisen  concerning  the 
transportation  and  Torwarding  of  relief  car- 
goes to  Europe.  Objections  have  been  undw- 
standably  and  well  raised  by  shipping  and 
freight  forwarding  concerns  to  the  thought 
*that  under  these  plans  relief  cargoes  might 
be  handled  and  carried  by  Government  agen- 
cies using  Government  facilities  rather  than 
through  the  facilities  of  private  enterprise. 

It  is  my  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  others 
with  whom  I  have  talked,  that  the  congres- 
sional policy  set  forth  In  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  and  subsequent  legislation, 
particularly  section  217  of  the  Merchant  Ma-  * 
rlne  Act.  require  that  private  shipping  and 
forwarding  facilities  be  used  to  service  these 
cargoes.  In  the  Interim  the  foreign-relief 
bUl  reported  last  week  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  provision  was 
made  In  section  3  (B)  for  the  President, 
through  the  executive  agencies,  to  provide 
transportation  and  storage,  or  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  and  storage,  of  relief  cargoes 
shipped  pursuant  to  this  legislation.  The 
broad  language  of  this  section,  and  the  Impli- 
cation that  Government  agencies  could  di- 
rectly furnish  the  transportation  and  storage, 
raised  serious  questions  In  the  mind  of  peo- 
ple In  the  maritime  and  freight-forwarding 
industry.  Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
question  to  the  merchant  marine  and  the 
freight  forwarders,  I  wrote  to  Senator  Vak- 
OENBERG,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  to  other  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  groups  dealing  with  relief  leg- 
islation, Btatli^  that  it  was  my  opinion  that 
private-enterprise  faculties  should  be  usod 
and  that  there  should  be  a  clarification  of 
the  congressional  Intent  as  expressed  In  the 
language  of  this  section.  Senator  Vanden- 
berc has  just  written  to  me,  stating  that  he 
Is  In  complete  agreement  with  my  point  of 
view,  adding  that  "relief  supplies  to  Europe 
should  use  'private  enterprise'  faculties  to 
the  last  practicable  degree."  For  your  In- 
formation I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter  * 
and  Senator  VANDxitBXRc's  reply. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  It  Is  the 
intent  of  all  concerned  to  use  private  ship- 
ping and  freight-forwarding  faculties  to 
handle  these  cargoes  both  under  the  Interim 
and  long-range  European  relief  programs. 
In  order  to  remove  the  possible  ambiguity  In 
the  broad  language  of  the  statute,  I  suggested 
to  Senator  Vandekbxkg  that  an  amendment 
to  this  effect  might  be  Incorporated  in  the 
legislation.  I  am.  however,  in  agreement 
with  the  Senator  that  It  would  probably  be 
unwise  to  burden  this  biU  or  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Congress  to  put  In  an  amendment 
of  this  kind.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  private-enterprise  facil- 
ities wm  be  used  fear  shipping  and  forward- 
ing. I  believe  that  a  statement  from  you  set- 
ting forth  that  It  Is  the  State  Department's 
view  that  this  shall  be  done  will  suffice  to  set- 
tle this  matt«r  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  and 
to  remove  any  need  for  specific  legislative 
action  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

My  views  on  this  matter  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  Dr.  Radius,  of  your  staff,  who  has 
stated  that  they  accord  with  thOM  ot  your 
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DrpartHMnt.     A*   this   policy   det«i 
hM  •knmdy  bam  made,  and  aa  tb  r 
Mil  Is  alnadjr  on  Um  Senaia  floor 
•ppnelat*  an  lauBadtaU  reply  froi  i 
thtek  that  audi  a  raply  will  ba  ad(  quau 
naw«*  aU  lataot  doobta  and  ambigt  la 
ahould  be  aatlBtefllary  both  to  Uia 
and  to  tba  Mwubwa  of 
bMB  OTtiMracd  vtth  tbli  problem 
Tours  vary  ainccrety. 


CODgraaa  t  rho 


Mr  CcAB  Mb. 


Drcnna  ft,  1947 
tOm  Buun 
HouM  of  Mrpresen  atit)*$. 
I  daalra  to   tcknowl< 


the  raceipt  of  your  latter  of  1  ovember 


a*.  1M7.  witli  wblcb  you  endOMil 
I  »?cchangad  with 


for  tl  •  uaa  of 
faciutui  In  tba 
_     reUef  bUl  and  expre  ataff  tba 
tiMt  In  tba  thipoMnt  of  relkaf  auppUaa 
to  Itrrcpa  private  taelltlaa  ahould  be  uaad. 

Tou  auisr  ba  aaaured  that  It  U  tb*  poUcy  at 
tba  DaHftBOBt  tu  make  all  prMklCiMo  g 
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mlnatton 

Interim 

I  would 

you.    I 

to 

laa  and 

induauy 

bava 


iopiaa  of 
Vam- 


of  tttnttt  IbeUlUaa  In  tba  abipptng  and  for- 
vvMlf  of  rallaf  auppUaa. 
Mutiiaty  your*. 

9ammt  A.  Lovs  rr. 

Acting  S«i  rttmry. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Mr  Chulimbn.  1 
move  to  .striko  out  the  last  wor  I.  and  I 
Mk  unanimous  ronacnt  to  mMst  and 
ex'-'nd  mv  n-mnrks. 

The  CHAIRMAN     Is  there  ojjectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  genJtlemi  n  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Chalrni  fcn.  If  1 
heard  the  pnraRraph  read  corrr  tly.  the 
purpose  wa.-*  to  give  .Homi-  money  to  help 
those  who  in  other  lands  are  cald  and 
hungry.    I  can  readily  undernt  ind  the 
feelings  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Coolky  J  when  he  t  rltlcizes 
those  who  spend  so  much  moiey  for 
dinners  because  those  to  whom  he  re« 
ferred  In  New  York  City  and  8p<nt  that 
money  for  things  they  did  n<  t   need 
Instead  of  giving  some  of  It  to  tht  Demo- 
craUe  National   Committee  at   $100  a 
throw  for  a  dinnor,     When  hr  talked 
about  giVing  money  to  help  somei  ody  gat 
food,  clothing,  and  ahelter,  I  am  ail  for 
that    My  oppoaiuon  to  thu  bll    grows 
out  of  the  fart  that  I  think  we  m  ist  first 
take  care  of  our  own  If  we  are  (o  remain 
strong  enough  to  help  others.    I  have 
learned  something  from  the  past     X  re- 
call very  distinctly  a  report  from  a  com- 
mittee from  the  other  body^I  th  Ink  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  a  Membef  of  the 
other  body,  was  chalrmM  of  It^r^ported 
that  money  that  h«d  been  appnferlated 
by  the  Congress,  money  for  wh  ch  the 
Hoiue  had  voted,  to  help  the  unfoi  Lunate' 
was  spent  for  campaign  purposei     X  re- 
call that  subsequently  another  c  )mmll- 
tee.  a  committee  of  the  majority  )arty— 
the  minority  party  now,  thank  G  >d— re- 
ported that  money  appropriated  I  y  Con- 
frees  to  relieve  the  unfortunate,  to  buy 
food  and  clothing  and  things  111  e  that, 
was  used  down  In  Kentucky  to  elect  » 
Senator. 

Now,  that  U  the  thing  I  do  r  ot  like. 
Bure.  I  want  to  give  money  to  t  le  poor 
and  needy,  and  for  that  I  will  vot  ,  If  you 
will  give  It  to  some  charitable  or  [anlga- 
tlon  which  will  see  that  the  monej  gets  to 
the  place  where  It  belongs.  I  do  i  ot  pro- 
pose, under  the  guise  of  helping  stop 
commimlsm  or  feeding  and  cloth  ing  the 
unfortunate  to  vote  money  in  sue  i  a  way 


that  it  can  be  used  either  to  make  war  in 
Europe  or  elect  a  New  Deal  leftist  admin- 
istration here  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  we  cannot  eradicate  vote 
buying  in  Kansas  City  let  us  refrain  from 
making  it  possible  to  use  Federal  funds 
to  buy  votes  in  a  presidential  campaign. 
We  might  start  right  here  in  Washing- 
ton to  take  care  of  our  own. 

L?t  me  pive  you  an  example  of  poverty 
and  need  here  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Francis  Boykln  lives  at  1619  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C,  on  the 
third  f!oor,  rear.  The  first  floor  front  of 
this  three- story  building  is  occupied  by 
a  liquor  store.  The  liquor  store  section 
of  the  building  is  In  fair  condition.  Prom 
the  entrance  door  to  the  rooms  on  the 
uppw  floors  to  the  roof,  the  buildinB  is 
in  deplorable  condition.  The  wooden 
stairways  are  narrow  and  .several  of  the 
steps  sag  and  are  loose.  The  hand  rail 
between  the  ground  floor  and  t|ie  second 
floor  Ls  also  loose.  The  hallway^ aredark 
and  smelly.  Plaster  is  in  bad  condition. 
There  was  no  debris  on  the  stairways  or 
halls.  There  Is  no  sprinkler  system  and 
no  fire  extinguishers  were  seen.  The 
building  seems  to  be  maintained  in  viola- 
tion of  any  possible  fire  code. 

The  Boykln  family  rent  two  room.s  on 
the  third  floor  at  a  weekly  rental  of  $14 
p«r  room.  A  total  of  t28  per  week  for  the 
two  rooms.  The  rent  for  room  No.  9, 
pretently  the  only  room  being  occupied, 
was  last  paid  for  the  period  to  September 
27.  1947.  The  other  room  is  being  held 
for  the  Boyklns,  by  the  landlord,  for  non- 
payment of  rent.  Only  room  No.  9  was 
seen.  This  room  is  approximately  10  feet 
square.  The  walls  are  daubed  with  paint 
where  the  plaster  Is  unbroken.  There 
are  many  places  on  all  walls  where  large 
chunks  of  plaster  are  missing.  The  walls, 
celling,  floor,  wlndow.iills.  and  furniture 
ars  dirty.  The  room  is  furnished  by  the 
landlord.  This  furniture  constats  of  two 
m(.>tal  bed*  with  sAfglof  iprtngs  and 
so»gy,  fllthy  mattresaw;  t  ehesfl  of  draw- 
ers, two  tables,  and  no  chairs.  Clothes 
are  hung  behind  a  curtain  at  one  end  of 
ths  room.  The  entire  appearance  of  the 
room  Is  one  of  nbject  poverty. 

One  Michael  Davis,  who  occupies  tht 
back  section  of  the  flrst  floor,  Is  tlie  su- 
perintendent for  the  building  and  the 
signer  of  the  rent  receipt.  Mn.  Boykln 
ftvt  a  Mr,  Mangum  as  the  owner  and 
stated  that  Mr.  Mangum  Uvea  on  the 
comer  of  Seventeenth  axul  L  StraeU  NW, 
Inquiry  was  made  on  the  four  comers  of 
the  block  and  no  one  with  a  knowledge 
of  a  Mr.  Mangum  was  found. 

The  Boykln  family  con«lst  of  the 
mother,  approximately  S5  yea|i  of  age, 
several  front  teeth  mis^tng.  wnd  teeth 
generally  In  bad  condition.  Shg  appears 
intelUgent  though  discouraged.  She  has 
an  unhealthy  pallor  to  her  skin  but  this 
m:»y  be  due  to  childbirth  as  the  youngest 
child  is  just  3  months  old.  This  male 
Infant  was  In  a  basket  which  had  been 
pliccd  on  an  end  Uble.  In  contrast  to 
the  fllthy  bedding  of  the  beds,  the  Im- 
provued  bassinette  was  cletn.  The 
child's  clothing  and  blankets  were  also 
cl(«n.  Apparently,  the  mother  does  the 
best  she  can  with  the  extremely  limited 
facilities  available  to  her.  Two  other 
mule  children  of  approximately  3  and  4 
years  and  a  female  infant  of  less  than  2 


years  were  playing  In  the  room.  The 
children  were  all  barefooted.  The 
mother  explained  that  they  have  no  shoes 
or  stockings.  All  are  chubby  and  in  ap- 
parent good  health.  The  mother  ex- 
plained that  they  had  no  clothes  and 
there  were  none  in  evidence  in  the  room. 
The  older  child,  a  girl  of  14  years,  was 
in  school.  Whatever  clothing  ther:  Is 
for  this  14-year-old  girl  was  apparently 
on  her  back  as  there  was  no  other  cloth- 
ing of  that  size  in  the  room.  One  child, 
a  7-year-old  boy,  is  not  at  home  but  is 
beln;;  cared  for  at  a  church  mission. 

Other  than  a  single  unit  electric  plate 
there  are  no  facilities  for  cooking.  A 
basin  of  water  was  boiling  on  this  heater 
and  was  being  used  to  heat  the  baby's 
bottle.  The  only  food  in  evidence  was 
a  can  of  fruit  Juice  which  was  nearly 
empty.  The  two  boys  climb  on  the  bed 
and  pour  drinks  of  the  Juice  Into  a 
tumbler  and  drink  it. 

The  father.  Francis  Boykln.  is  a  rooft-r 
by  trade.  He  does  not  l)elong  to  any 
union  and  does  only  free-lance  worK. 
He  is  a  chronic  alcoholic  and  habltuiU 
drunkard.  At  present  he  is  conflned  In 
the  District  Jail  for  alcoholism  and  Is 
scheduled  for  release  on  or  about  De- 
cember 17,  1947. 

The  family  receive  $141  per  montli 
from  public  assistance. 

There  was  a  rent  receipt  for  156  (or 
room  No,  9  covering  the  period  from 
August  3.  to  September  27,  1947.  Slncn 
this  Is  less  than  the  $14  per  week  quoted. 
Inquiry  was  made  of  Mrs.  Boykln  and 
Mr.  Davis.  It  was  explained  that  thi<; 
was  the  balance  for  that  period  and  that 
no  rent  has  been  paid  since  that  date. 
The  rent  for  room  No.  10  Is  in  arrears 
since  August  3. 

The  ca>;e  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  is  one  which,  if  the  family  lived  in 
England,  in  Germany,  in  France,  or  In 
any  other  foreign  land,  would  bring  team 
from  the  eyes  of  the  one-worlders  of  tho 
do-gooders. 

Right  here  In  Washington,  within  i^ 
very  few  blocks  of  tha  White  House  it- 
self, not  too  far  from  tht  Chamber  whern 
we  have  given  billions  of  dollars  to  al<l 
peopit  thousands  of  miles  away,  thlit 
woman  and  her  children  are  living  undti* 
conditions  which  never  should  obtain  in 
g  land  like  ours. 

Even  the  author  of  My  Day  might  havn 
been  able  to  have  dlKovered  it.    Doubt 
leas,  there  are  similar  cases  which  Ne^* 
Dealers  might  have  been  able  to  flnd. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  system  which 
permits  a  situation  like  this  to  exUt  and 
which  never  In  this  land  of  ours  should 
continue  for  a  single  moment  after  thu 
attention  of  the  proper  authorities  ha/i 
been  called  to  It, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  % 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word.  T 

Mr,  Chairman,  X  wish  to  say  to  my  dlii 
tlngulshed  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  CoctgY],  after  Ui^ 
tenlng  to  his  very  Interesting  dlscussloii 
of  the  Dewey  dinner  party,  that  under 
his  own  beloved  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
the  greatest  concentration  of  wealth  In 
the  fewest  hands  has  taken  place  ever  In 
the  history  of  the  Nation,  ^   j 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  con- 
fronted with  one  of  the  most  difficult 
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pieces  of  legislation  that  has  ever  come 
before  this  Congress — difBcult  because 
we  do  not  know  all  of  the  facts. 

We  have  already  given,  through  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies,  the  astound- 
mg  figure  of  $86,017,790,335.  Against 
this  we  have  received  in  what  is  referred 
to  as  reverse  lend-lease  $7,811,049,000. 
This  can  be  referred  to  as  relief  funds, 
goods,  and  other  economic  aid  that  have 
been  doled  out  in  various  ways.  The 
largest  single  item  went  to  England. 
/  Now.  In  this  bill  we  are  called  upon  to 
give  to  the  governments  of  three  coun- 
tries of  Europe  the  astounding  sum  of 
$590,000,000.  We  are  told  by  .some  that 
It  will  stop  the  march  of  communism. 
If  it  will  do  that,  I  will  vote  for  it  in  a 
moment.  No  one  has  assured  us  that  it 
will  do  that.  The  best  we  can  flnd  out 
about  it  is  that  Russia  dislikes  it.  We 
are  told  that  It  will  feed  the  starving 
millions,  who  are  starving  because  of  war 
and  because  of  drought  conditions. 

As  Christian,  American  citizens,  we 
would  authorize  It  for  that  reason.  But 
wc  have  no  knowledge  that  by  that  proc- 
ess it  will  get  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  need  it.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  amend 
this  legislation  so  that  bu.sinesKmen  and 
those  scientiflcally  trained  will  become  a 
part  of  a  program  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  distributing  these  goods  when  they 
arrive  In  the  different  countries. 

If  I  read  the  bill  correctly,  this  Is  not 
Included.  In  my  personal  Judgment, 
this  Is  a  gross  error.  Failure  to  do 
this  leaves  the  distribution  In  the  hands 
of  unstable  governments — governments 
which  may  be  here  today  and  gone  to- 
morrow and  governments  which  are  con- 
cerned necessarily  with  their  exchange 
rate. 

We  are  assuming  from  the  President's 
message  that  this  Is  purely  a  stopgap 
relief  aid,  that  It  Is  no  part  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  that  the  Marshall  plan  Is 
strictly  and  wholly  a  question  of  the  re- 
habtlltfttlon  of  certain  countries  of 
Europe.  I  have  no  right  to  challenge 
this.  In  my  own  personal  mind,  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  this  is  cutting  the 
pattern  in  some  degree  as  to  what  we 
shall  do.  If  we  do  anything,  with  the  Mar- 
ihall  plan.  It  Is  a  preliminary,  if  you 
pirnse.  to  the  Marshall  plan, 

I  recognize  that  the  State  Department 
and  Mr.  Truman  want  to  use  this  money 
for  diplomatic  advantages.  They  will 
want  to  do  the  same  with  the  Marshall 
plan,  and  they  will  oppose  any  change 
there,  and  I  am  thoroughly  concerned  to 
be  of  service  and  help  to  the  President 
and  Mr.  Marshall,  but  I  have  a  vastly 
greater  concern  In  my  capacity  as  Con- 
gressman, and  that  Is  the  concern  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  and  especially 
my  State. 

We  hear  again  and  again  of  the  vut 
number  of  situations  in  this  country 
which  need  attention  of  a  domei»tlc  char- 
acter, and  they  cannot  yield  to  the  fact 
that  we  continue  to  send  vast  sums 
abroad  and  neglect  our  people  at  home, 
especially  those  who  need  assistance. 
And.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  those  abroad  are  worse 
off  than  most  of  our  people  at  home, 

I  cannot  with  good  conscience  vote  for 
this  appropriation  unless  there  are  cer- 


tain important  amendments  added  to  it. 
where  I  could  do  it  if  I  thought  the 
finances  were  going  through  the  proper 
channels  and  the  goods  were  getting  to 
the  proper  people.  Certainly  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H. 
AndrisenI  made  a  strong  point  the  other 
day  when  he  said.  If  we  are  going  to  stop 
communism,  we  should  get  the  food  into 
the  stomachs  of  the  people  who  are  hun- 
gry. It  is  too  much  to  expect  this  to  oc- 
cur from  any  government  in  Farope  listed 
in  this  category  today. 

I  think  the  Herter  amendnient  should 
be  adopted  regardless  of  its  length.  No 
group  made  a  greater  study  than  they 
did.  And  I  think,  regardless  of  what  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  that  v/hat  we  do 
here  today  is  in  substance  cutting  the 
pattern  for  the  Marshall  plan,  and  I 
challenge  that  again  and  again  we  will 
hear  about  this  stopgap  aid  when  the 
question  of  the  Marshall  plan  comes  up. 

Let  us  not  be  led  astray.  The  passage 
of  this  proposed  legislation  today  will 
have  a  dramatic  effect  upon  the  economy 
of  the  United  States.  We, will  be  charged 
again  and  again  with  bearini:  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  high  prices;  of  prod- 
ucts. Nothing  in  all  the  world  will  so 
affect  the  price  of  consumers'  ilivellhood 
as  this  authorization  that  this  Congress 
makes  today, 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  J  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

nuNCE,  rrALT,  aubiwa  must  luva 

XNTtaiM  AIB 

Mr.  Chairman,  Monday,  December  1, 
was  the  dead  line  set  by  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall  for  final  congressional 
action  on  the  President's  rcnjuest  of 
$597,000,000  for  interim  aid  to  France, 
Italy,  and  Austria.  A  week  hai  passed, 
and  we  have  not  approved  this  emer- 
gsncy  measure.  The  very  won!  "inter- 
im"  indicates  the  urgency  of  a  iltuatlon 
which  Is  well  documented  by  fa(  ts.  The 
people  of  Europe  are  desperate,  and,  un- 
less help  Is  forthcoming  wlthoat  delay, 
they  may  turn  to  communism.  This  ts 
a  crUU  bued  on  hunger-^and  K.  will  not 
wait. 

The  humanitarian  Instlncti  of  the 
American  people  are  too  well  known  and 
io  often  demonstrated  that  they  require 
no  verbal  proof  at  this  grave  moment 
In  world  affairs. 

The  stern  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
hunger,  unallaycd.  leads  to  wt,r  and  Is 
therefore  a  threat  to  our  own  security. 
If  we  do  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  peo- 
ple In  Europe,  they  will  embrace  the  Il- 
lusion of  communism  as  a  way  out  of 
their  difficulties.  Once  enslaved,  they 
may  be  used  against  us.  Without  friends 
or  allies,  we  shall  stand  hopelestily  alone. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  C.  Mar- 
shall said: 

I  hsvs  gone  at  soms  length  into  ths  nsjor 
featurss  of  tbt  long-range  plsn  tor  Buro- 
pean  reconstruotloo  and  ths  part  that  the 
I7nlted  Statss  can  prudsntly  and  wisely  ooa- 
tribute  because  I  fully  realise  that  the 
speedy  and  advquat*  consideration  of  the 
Interim -aid  program  which  will  be  ths  first 
item  of  buslnsss  presented  to  you,  csnnot 
be  dealt  with  t>y  tbe  Oongreas  without  un- 
derstanding Its  relationship  to  ths  program 
of  long-rangs  reconstruction  oX  lurope. 

I  would,  however,  urge  upon  yoti  tbe  ne- 
eesslty  of  a  speedy  decision  in  i-sgard  to 
the  Interlm-ald  program.    What  Is  immedi- 


ately needed  ts  aid  to  msinUln  the  lUtus 
quo  in  food  and  in  the  material  neceasary 
to  keep  the  wheels  turning  and  people  at 
work. 

It  will  do  Uttle  good  to  dlac\xaa  the  merits 
of  a  recovery  program  for  Europe.  If  in  the 
meantime  political  and  economic  condltlota 
have  deteriorated  to  a  point  where  such  a 
program  could  not  possibly  succeed. 

The  problem  of  overseaa  payment  has  be- 
come  particularly  acute  In  the  oaae  of  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  lUly.  It  U  clear  that  the 
people  of  these  countries  in  the  abaenoe  of 
Immediate  assistance  will,  during  the  next 
few  months,  begin  to  auffer  from  a  lack  of 
food  and  other  necessities  of  life,  and  the 
whole  economic  and  social  life  of  the  people 
wiU  be  seriously  affected.  Within  a  short 
time  these  countries  wUl  have  exhausted  all 
of  the  dollar  resources  which  they  can  muster 
to  maintain  in  the  flow  of  essential  supplies. 

Austria,  whoae  economy  is  carrying  the 
weight  of  a  mUltary  occupation  of  four  pow- 
ers, has  been  able  to  survive  In  recent  months 
largely  through  the  assistance  rendered  to 
her  under  the  United  SUtea  foreign-relief 
program.  These  funds  will  be  exhausted 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  tbe  year.  Ths 
dollar  resources  of  France  will  permit  her  to 
procure  eeaentlal  food  and  fuel  from  abroad 
only  until  the  end  of  December.  Because 
of  her  rapidly  dwindling  rsecrvM  ahe  took 
steps  at  the  end  of  Axigtut  to  reduce  abarply 
the  placement  of  contracts  for  moat  other 
imporu.  Italy'a  financial  altuatlon  U  even 
more  serious  than  that  of  Austria  or  France. 
Last  June  the  Italian  Oovernment  took  steps 
to  eliminate  the  purchase  of  moat  of  the 
raw  materials  and  supplies  which  she  re- 
quired for  the  operation  of  her  economy. 
The  United  Btatea  foreign-relief  program 
has  been  able  to  provide  food  and  ooal  untU 
the  present  time.  Funds  are  not  m  sipht. 
however,  beyond  tbe  1st  of  December  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  these  neceaaary  com- 
modities. 

In  order  to  meet  this  emerganey,  I  recom- 
mend that  you  give  Immediate  and  urgent 
oonsldsration  to  a  bill  authorising  the  ap- 
prijprlKtlun  of  sufficient  funds  to  provide  ths 
supplies  necessary  to  permit  the  people  of 
these  oountrles  to  eonUnue  to  eat,  to  work, 
and  to  survive  ths  winter.  This  is  not  a  re- 
covery program.  It  Is  designed  to  help  pro- 
vide ths  easentlala  of  eslstenoe  to  tbe  people 
of  theee  three  eountrles, 

To  aeenmplUh  this  purpose,  It  Is  reeom- 
mendsd  that  the  Oongreas  authorising  an  ap- 
propriation of  |ft97,000M0.  Of  this  amount 
Austria  needs  143,000,000,  Franee  needs  gSlg.- 
000.000,  and  Italy  needs  |82T/)0OM0,  These 
funds  should  be  suSclent  to  meet  the  sit- 
uation until  March  SI,  1M«.  before  wblcb 
time  we  hope  thst  soms  decision  may  hsve 
been  taken  by  the  Oongreas  regarding  a 
broad  recovery  program.  The  program  of 
iBterlm  aid  would  be  oonoentrated  UJgelf 
on  such  Items  as  food,  ftiel,  fertiliaer.  flbers, 
seeds,  and  medical  supplies.  With  such  re- 
sources as  they  can  maks  avatlabls,  the 
countries  should  be  able  themselves  to  pro- 
cure other  Imports  needed  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic detertorstlon.  Interim  aid  ahould  be 
glve:t  to  these  oountrles  tinder  agreement  to 
make  efficient  uae  of  ths  commodities  which 
we  would  supply.  They  should  also  include 
a  provision  thst  the  receiving  government 
make  known  to  Its  people  the  purpose  and 
source  of  our  supplies  and  that  it  would 
make  available  full  Information  concerning 
their  distribution  and  use,  The  tirgeney  of 
the  situation  Is  so  great  that  I  recommend 
that  no  new  agency  be  set  up  io  handle  this 
latenm  program,  Tbe  time  required  to  or- 
ganlae  sucb  an  agency,  to  hire  peraonnel, 
and  establish  new  procedures  would  defeat 
Its  very  purpose.  Whatever  agency  might  be 
created  to  administer  tbe  long-term  Buro- 
peaa  recovery  program  could,  of  eourse,  t«ke 
over  the  operation  of  Interim  aid  as  sooa  ae 
It  oomss  Into  existence. 
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W9  mu*t  not  (ail  to  mMl  this  iMf  iriac 
chAlltng*  Wt  mtMt  oot  pwmtt  \h»  fr«« 
mnitj  of  ■urop*  to  Im  vstlng ui  thml 
this  oeeur.  it  would  b«  ■  tnn*<  r  tat 
th«  world  It  would  impoM  tnc«lcii  i*bi« 
burdant  upon  thU  eountrj  and  force  m  lous 
NMUtMiMWU  ta  our  trMUtlonal  w»jr  oi  iUt. 
Ob*  of  eor  laporuint  friidonw  frwdc  n  of 
choie*  tn  both  ioniMtic  and  rortign  «s4lr»« 
would  tw  drattlMUly  curuiled. 
WiMthvr  w*  Ulu  It  or  not.  wc  nndjotu* 
crtir  Ntttlon.  In  t  world  position  o(  raat 
laibilitjr  W«  can  act  for  our  own  [good 
hf  acting  for  tb*  world'a  good. 


thit 


Irt  thtm  <ob*r  wordi.  the  SocreUfy 
Bute  has  confronted  us   with   « 
whtofa  we  must  do  without  delay. 
part  of  A  foreign-poiicy  program 
whoae  succc58  or  failure  the  peace 
the  happlne5s  of  the  world  depend 
U  an  issue  of  such  grave  Import 
atiouid   be  free  from  the  Intrigue^ 
domestic  politics.    To  their  ureat 
we  admire  the  support  being 
thU  policy  by  two  Republican 
namely,  Chairman  ARTHm  H 
•CSC.  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela 
Committee,  tad  Chairman  Cmarli^ 
Eatow,   of   the   Committee   on 
Affairs  of  the  House. 

There  la  some  danger,  however, 
A  few  ICcnbers  of  Congress  may 
to  cripple  the  effectiveness  of  the 
tertm^atd  program  through 
offered  m  the  name  but  not  the 
itAitce  of  economy.    We  cannot 
mlae  on  need.    We  cannot  %%k 
leoerftiion  of  Americans  and  Eu 
It  pay  for  our  defletency  with  their 

The  Bt^retary  of  Btate,  for  reasods 
diplomacy,  could  not  very  well  slngh 
Soviet  Rujula  and  its  expansloniHt 
ley,  as  the  force  which  fosters  and  Ih 
on  the  economic  collapse  of  other 
tlons,  but  we  know  this  to  be  the 
fact. 

Tlioet    Members    of    Congress 
toured   Europe  this  past  summer 
early  fall,  in  order  to  survey  the 
tlon.   are   almost   unanimous   in 
opinion  that  interim  aid  is 
Upon  what  we  do  now  hinges  the 
of  Europe.    D.*lay  or  short-algl^ted 
omy  wiU  wreck  the  program  of 
range  recovery. 

The  Communists  know  this.   The: 
hopeful  that,  on  the  eve  of  a 
election  year,  some  of  our  Members 
be  inclined  to  play  politics  with 
11/e-or-death  measure.     I  feel 
that  the  Communists  are  going 
disappointed.    The  Members  of 
have  acquired  a  world-conquering  m 
of  fascism,  we  shall  match  the 
of  any  other  aggressor  by 
ment  in  order  to  head  off  war.    Wi 
concert  with  other  peace-loving 
will  act  before  it  Is  too  late. 

This  we  shall  do  through  the 
Of  the  interun-ald  bill,  aa  a  first 
•asentlal  step.   By  constructive 
helpmg  others  to  help  themselves 
•hall  halt  tho«e  who  wish  to  de^trdy 

With  food  and  fuel  and  clothini 
thall  help  men  to  preserve  their 
dom.  and  give  them  strength  and 
to  pick  up  the  instruments  of  peac< 
their  own  profresa  and  that  of  the 
Xn  this  way  we  shall  confound  the 
munist*.  the  n^cUte,  and  any 
totalitarian  forcee  who  would  ruin 
ihey  might  rule. 
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Thii  time  Is  short.  The  emergency  la 
acute  An  adequate  Interim-aid  appro- 
priation shall  be  our  swift  and  effective 
response  to  Europe's  desperate  cry  lor 
help.  i 

Mr  KEOOH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KIOOH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  was  privileged  to  travel  with  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Foreign  Aid.  I  can  at- 
test to  the  urgency  for  the  speedy  enact- 
ment of  the  pending  bill.  While  it  in- 
cludes Interim  aid  only  for  the  named 
countries— France.  Italy.  Austria,  and 
China— I  should  like  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
will  Klve  early  consideration  to  a  pro- 
gram of  long-range  aid.  In  this  latter 
connection,  I  urge  that  the  Committee 
consider  the  Inclusion  within  such  a  pro- 
gram of  those  countries  faced  with  the 
necessity  therefor.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant. I  think,  that  consideration  be 
given  to  such  valiant  allies  and  sturdy 
friends  as  the  people  of  the  new  but  al- 
ready great  Philippine  Republic. 

Mr  KBLLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unan  mous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Ricoro. 

Tht*  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.iylvania?  , 

ThiTe  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KFLLRY  Mr  Chairman,  there 
can  b''  no  recovery  or  reconstruction  in 
western  Europe  without  the  reconntruc- 
tlon  »»f  thr  mines  in  the  Ruhr  (^strict, 
providing  for  full  production  of  coal  with 
the  necessary  facilities  for  transporting 
the  coal  to  the  consumer.  We  must  have 
coal  or  nothing 

This  definite  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
after  an  intensive  study  of  the  conditions 
In  western  Europe  this  summer.  After 
completion  of  my  mission  at  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  in  Oeneva.  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  Austria.  Oer- 
many,  France,  Italy,  and  England.  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  the  state  of  the 
people  In  the  countries  which  I  visited, 
except  to  say  that  misery,  ruin,  and 
malnutrition  are  prevalent  to  a  degree 
which  cannot  be  appreciated  unless 
witnessed.  My  purpose  here  is  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vital 
point  of  recovery  in  Europe  lies  In  the 
reconstruction  of  the  mines  in  the  Ruhr 
district,  which,  for  some  reason,  has  not 
been  accomplished  up  to  this  time. 
There  is  a  strong  indication  that  our  ad- 
ministrators in  western  Germany  may 
bear  a  heavy  responsibility  fot  this 
failure. 

Wetitem  Germany  Is  the  key  to  the  re- 
covery of  western  Europe.  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  dormant  condition 
of  all  industry  in  western  Germany,  The 
condition  of  the  Ruhr  coal  fields  Is  ap- 
palling, and  after  2  years  we  have  made 
little  headway.  There  is  now  In  opera- 
tion >»  joint  arrangement  between  the 
United  Btates  and  Oreat  Britain  for  con- 
trol ol  the  coal  mines  tn  the  Rtihr.  Be- 
fore the  war  coal  production  was  around 
700,000  tons  a  day.  In  the  past  summer 
It  waii  around  230,000  tons  a  day.  and 


recently  it  has  gone  to  270,000  tons  a  day. 
about  one-third  of  what  It  should  be. 
This  270,000  tons  a  day  was  cause  for 
much  applause  in  the  ofRng.  but,  from 
my  point  of  view,  there  Is  nothing  to 
applaud,  for  the  recovery  of  western  Eu- 
rope has  been  retarded  greatly  by  the 
failure  to  produce  sufRcient  coal  from 
the  Ruhr  mines  and  to  tran.-^port  It  to  the 
consumer.  There  can  be  no  satisfactory 
operation  of  these  mines  with  a  dual  ar- 
rangement, a  divided  authority.  Fur- 
thermore, the  British  Coal  Control  Board 
at  Essen  emphatically  stated  that  all  coal 
produced  in  excess  of  250.000  tons  a  day 
would  have  to  be  stocked,  as  there  were 
not  sufficient  facilities  for  transporting  it 
to  the  point  of  consumption. 

To  continue  our  policy,  practiced  for 
the  last  2^2  years,  of  furnishing  Europe 
with  the  mere  means  of  subsistence  will 
mean  our  keeping  these  millions  of  peo- 
ple alive  for  generations.  What  should 
have  been  done  at  the  outset  was  to  di- 
rect our  policy  toward  recovery,  putting 
these  people  back  on  their  own  feet  and 
getting  them  off  the  backs  of  our  tax- 
payers. Again  I  reiterate  that  this  can- 
not be  done  without  full  and  substantial 
production  of  coal  from  the  Ruhr  dis- 
trict. This  district,  by  the  way,  has  the 
largest  coal  area  and  the  richest  coal  In 
Europe.  The  only  way  such  full  pro- 
duction can  be  accomplished  is  by  turn- 
ing over  the  operation  of  the  Ruhr  mines 
to  American  management.  Send  to  the 
Ruhr  district  the  most  competent  engi- 
neers, technicians,  and  administrators 
possible  to  obtain  in  this  country.  I  am 
sure  It  can  be  done.  I  brlicve  some  of 
our  large  coal  companies  would  be  will- 
Ins  to  lend  to  the  Oovernment  the  nec- 
essary p<'rsonnel.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  no  competent  personnel  with  the 
United  8t,ites  military  government  in 
Germany  to  aid  in  the  Ri'hr  recovery. 
While  some  people  may  cheer  because 
production  has  gone  up  somewhat  in  re- 
cent months.  It  is  far  from  adequate  and 
It  will  not  reach  the  necessary  propor- 
tions for  basic  recovery  until  we  estab- 
lish a  different  policy. 

Coal  is  basic  to  the  prosperity  of  any 
country  or  area,  and  it  is  fundamental 
that  that  fact  should  be  considered  here. 
We  have  overlooked  this,  and  it  Is  time 
now,  although  late,  for  us  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  doing  .something  about  it 
Immediately,  The  British  have  not 
made  a  success  of  the  Ruhr  operations. 
Quite  the  contrary,  for  I  think  their 
policy  has  retarded  recovery  from  the 
very  beginning.  It  should  be  plain,  even 
to  a  layman,  that  the  British,  who  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  operating  their  own 
mines,  could  not  succeed  in  the  Ruhr. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  one 
of  which  is  that  they  permitted  the 
miners  In  the  Ruhr  to  believe  that  sociaU 
liatlon  of  the  mines  was  imminent.  Be- 
sides, while  the  miners  in  the  Ruhr  dls- 
trice  are  organised,  they  were  not  prop« 
erly  managed. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  easily 
persuaded  by  the  antagonism  ofr  the 
French  to  the  development  of  the  Buhr 
area,  for  with  the  reconstruction  of  the 
mines,  there  would  naturally  follow  the 
reconstruction  of  the  steel  industry,  pro- 
viding the  material  necessary  for  the 
ttbulldlni  of  the  railroad  systems,  river 
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facilities,  and  for  construction  of  homes 
and  business  places.    The  fear  of  the 

French,  and  some  other  people,  Is  that 
Germany  would  proceed  immediately 
with  another  war  machine  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  lmplement.9  of  war.  but 
that  Is  a  weak  argument.  Careful  super- 
vision by  western  allies  would  prevent 
that. 

My  recommendation  that  the  United 
States  assume  the  responsibility  for  tho 
reconstruction  of  the  Ruhr  district 
seemed  to  me  so  sound  and  so  vital  that 
Z  carried  It  to  the  President  on  my  return 
from  abroad.  He  listened  Intently  and 
without  objection,  and  he  gave  me  en- 
couraging impression  that  he  felt  as  I 
do  about  It.  I  realize  there  are  compli- 
cations In  such  a  step,  for  the  Ruhr  lies 
in  the  British  zone  of  occupation,  and 
the  Brltl.sh  feel  it  is  their  responsibility. 
However,  I  have  the  feeling  that  the  Brit- 
ish would  be  glad  to  relinquish  their 
claims  to  responsibility  in  this  matter  In 
order  to  direct  lull  attention  to  their  own 
situation. 

One  might  put  forth  the  argument 
that  coal  cannot  be  produced  sufficiently 
in  the  Ruhr  until  the  miners  are  ade- 
quately fed  and  housed.  This  Is  true  to 
an  extent,  but  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  recovery  in  the  coal  industry  means 
an  accompanying  recovery  in  agricul- 
ture. For  Instance,  fertiliser  could  be 
obtained  from  the  by-product  coke 
plants  In  the  Ruhr,  which  olso  should 
be  txpanded.  X  am  satisfied  that  It 
would  not  take  very  long  for  us.  with  our 
own  personnel,  to  do  a  complete  and 
thorough  job  In  this  area,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  hesitate  to  move  In 
that  direction.  An  adequate  produetion 
of  eoal  In  this  area  vrauld  be  of  iireat  as* 
sistance  not  only  to  Germany  but  to  Italy. 
France,  and  Austria,  because  these  are 
natural  markets  for  the  Ruhr  coal.  In 
■ddltton,  It  would  relieve  us  of  shipping 
coal  to  these  countries  at  a  price  of  $24 
a  ton  delivered.  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  providing  stop-gap  relief  for 
these  countries,  and  it  seems  no  unneces- 
sary to  me  that  coal  should  bu  included 
In  that  relief.  Of  course  It  must  be  now. 
because  production  cannot  be  brought  up 
within  a  few  days;  but  had  it  been  prop- 
erly handled  in  the  beginning  it  would 
not  be  neces.<;ary  to  ship  coal  to  Europe. 

The  Marshall  plan  should,  therefore, 
encompass  and  make  mo.<!t  clear  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ruhr 
mines  and  factories,  an  objective  which  I 
am  convinced  is  of  first  importance.  In 
fact,  I  feci  that  the  success  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  is  in  Jeopardy  unless  full  pro- 
duction in  the  Ruhr  is  accomplished. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  tho  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  with  r^dspect  to 
the  address  delivered  by  the  dlstinsulshed 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
CooLiYl  a  few  minutes  ago.  He  is.  as 
I  understand  It,  one  of  Um  world 
travelers,  one  of  the  MeariMn  of  the 
House  who  has  traveled  with  varloui 
committees  In  Europe  not  onot  but  two 
or  three  different  trips  ho  hM  made  to 
Europe.  He  has  also  traveled  In  the 
Paelflc.  Ho  la  a  man  of  wide  knowledio 
of  world  problems.  With  alt  of  these 
travels  and  all  the  Information  he  should 


have  gathered,  he  should  be  able  to  sub- 
mit very  important  information  and 
advice  with  respect  to  the  problem  eon- 
fronting  us  today.  The  problem  Wi!  are 
discussing  Is  an  extremely  serious  one. 
and  that  is  whether  or  not  this  cotintry 
is  going  to  spend  some  $590,000.00i)  for 
certain  countries  of  Europe  as  provided 
In  the  legislation  that  is  before  us  this 
afternoon.  The  bill  has  been  befon;  this 
House  since  early  last  week. 

I  was  very  much  disappointed  to  see 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  use  the  time  allotted  to  him,  in- 
cluding the  extra  5  minutes,  discussing 
the  candidacy  of  a  man  whom  he  says 
may  be  a  Republican  candidate  next  year. 
The  candidacy  of  this  gentleman  does 
not  affect  the  gctitleman  from  North 
Carolina  at  all;  yet,  he  took  all  of  his 
time  to  discuss  some  feature  article  that 
appeared  in  a  magazine  that  doe;;  not 
suggest  it  has  anything  to  do  witlt  the 
problem  at  hand.  He  spent  his  time 
describing  a  big  dinner  given  in  New 
York.  Perhaps  there  should  have  been 
no  party.  I  do  not  know.  But  that  is 
beside  the  question.  No  wonder  people 
say  that  the  Congress  is  confused  tvben 
a  man  of  his  ability  and  his  undersl  and- 
Ing  of  wo«'ld  affairs  will  use  his  time  In 
that  manner.  As  I  stated.  I  am  ex- 
tremely disappointed  that  the  gentl*  man 
would  do  that  sort  of  thing.  Vfhy  has 
he  not,  up  to  this  time,  taken  some  time 
to  discuss  the  Important  question  that 
Is  before  us?  After  a  Member  has 
traveled  abroad  as  much  as  the  gtntle- 
mnn  from  North  Carolina  IMr.  CociuyI 
has  done,  visiting  the  countries  ol  the 
world  and  since  this  legislation  oonnerns 
European  countries,  we  should  have  had 
before  now.  the  benefit  of  his  first-;.iand 
Information  and  knowledge.  Lot  him 
tell  us  about  his  experience,  understand- 
ing, and  knowledge  of  this  very  inipor- 
tant  problem  Instead  of  using  the  time 
of  the  House  in  the  way  he  did  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  REFS.  I  yield  to  the  distlngu  Ished 
malorlty  floor  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  without 
rejard  to  anything  that  has  been  said 
about  action  on  this  measure,  the  truth 
is  that  the  majority  of  this  Houso  has 
seen  to  it  that  the  matter  is  moving  ex- 
peditiously but  with  the  care  and  con- 
sideration that  should  be  given  a  prob- 
lem of  this  Importance.  I  wonder  t.f  the 
gentleman  will  not  agree  with  me  that 
some  of  the  speeches  on  the  Demoi;ratlc 
side  of  the  aisle  that  have  been  :nade 
today  would  Indicate  that  something  al- 
most In  the  nature  of  a  flllbuster  Is  "aelng 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  oxpe- 
dltlous  consideration  and  action  on  this 
mcasiure? 

Mr.  RUB.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
speech  to  which  X  have  just  referred 
could  in  any  way  expedite  or  add  1 3  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  presently  be- 
fore us.  I  shall  not  use  the  remainder 
of  tho  S  minutes  allotted  me. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  more  to 
strike  out  the  last  four  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  ean  be  no  iienio 
In  treating  this  proposal  for  Interloi  aid 
to  Prance.  Italy,  Austria,  and  China  u 


btlat  something  other  than  what  It  Is. 
If  it  is  not  an  investment  In  national 
seciu'lty—then  It  is  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion— a  continuation  of  the  insane  poli- 
cies that  have  already  brought  us  to  tho 
brink  of  ruin. 

The  bill  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan— the  first  step  taken  In  carry- 
ing out  the  long-range  program  wblQh 
the  plan  contemplates,  and  accepted  m 
such  it  can  be  defended. 

To  the  development  of  Russian  power 
now  being  used  to  dominate  the  world 
and  to  enslave  all  mankind,  our  country 
has  boen  the  chief  contributor.  In  con. 
ferenoes  of  the  leaders  of  the  Great  Pow- 
ers we  lost  not  only  that  which  we  had 
the  right  to  claim,  but  gave  away  much  of 
that  which  we  already  had.  Wc  yielded 
to  Russia  at  every  point  We  danced, 
and  helped  compel  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  dance,  to  the  tune  that  Stalin  called. 
We  now  stand  in  a  fair  way  of  losing 
everything  that  has  not  already  been 
given  away. 

The  terrible  plight  In  which  the  world 
finds  itself  has.  in  the  main,  been  due 
to  the  aggressive  prosecution  of  the  ooo- 
spiracy.  constructive  and  otherwise, 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  so-called  in- 
telligentsia everywhere  to  Impose  a  mod- 
ified form  of  Marxism  upon  the  world. 
Reform  has  been  the  standing  order  of 
the  day.  It  Is  tho  order  of  the  present 
hour.  We  have,  to  our  sorrow,  been  sub- 
jected to  much  of  It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  U  this  bill  la  not  anti- 
Communist,  if  it  i.H  not  antl-Russlan,  and 
If  It  dors  not  have  that  moaning  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  not  already  stuffed  Into 
the  greedy  maw  of  Russia,  then  It  is  sui- 
cidal and  had  better  be  thrown  Into  the 
discs  rd ,  Treated  as  a  defensive  measure 
to  the  war  that  Russia  Is  waging  against 
us.  I  give  tho  bill  my  support. 

Let  the  peoples  we  help  be  made  to 
know  that  we  do  not  want  a  foot  of  their 
soil  nor  a  single  trade  advantage.  That 
all  we  tHk  Is  peaoe  and  security  for  our- 
selves—peace and  security  for  the  world. 
That  we  regard  communism  as  a  con- 
spiracy against  liberty  and  freedom,  and, 
therefore,  we  fight  communism  and  the 
defenders  of  communism  both  here  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wni 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.  I  sricld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  According  to  Senator 
Btrd  we  have  given  away  In  one  form  or 
another  since  the  end  of  the  war  $24.- 
000,000.000;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  COX.  Oil,  wc  have  given  away 
billions  and  billions  and  billions. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  We  gave  neariy  |3.- 
000.000,000  to  UNRRA.  and  what  did  wt 
accomplish  through  UNRRA? 

Mr.  COX.  Well.  UNRRA.  X  do  not 
think,  was  a  suecess. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  All  right.  Let  tts  go 
a  step  further.  What  did  we  accomplish 
through  tho  British  loan?  Even  Utt 
English  say  It  was  a  mlstakef 

Mr.  COX.  Well.  X  think  too  much  of 
the  British  loan  was  used  to  sustain  thf 
government  In  power  and  too  little  used 
for  tho  reconstruction  of  her  war- 
wrecked  eooDomy.  But  let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  we  are  trying  to  save  westora 
Buropa.    If  we  Iom  wtstem  Europe  wt 
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mlfbt  just  %»  well  mak«  rfdj  to 
Um  jrok*  that  Sulin  will  Impoie. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
gtnUwnan  from  Georgia  has 

TlM  Clerk  read  as  followi 

Was,  t.  TtM  rtHMsnt,  seUng  throug) 
ita.  agseeles.  or  tndspendci  t 
of  the  Oovemment  ss  he 
tflTset.  may.  by  aUoeatton  of  funds 
such  dspartments.  sctncles.  or 
•stahMsh—nts.  or  Iqr  MtabUitilng  ii 
eeuntry  eradita  sObjaei  to  tHe  ccntfoi 
the  PrasMent.  availahle  to  the 
of  m  rcetptaai  eoontry.  whenevar  he 
It  In  furttasrance  of  the  purposes 
act.  and  upon  the  terms  and  condlUcfis 
forth  in  this  act— 

(a)  Procure,  or  allocate  funds  or 
lUh  crediU  for   the  procurement  of, 
any  source — 

(1)  Pood,  medlc&l  supplies,  processed 
unprocessed  BBterlals  for  clothing, 
tUizer.  pssUddss.  and  seed:  and 

(3)  IncentlTS   goods,  consisting   of 
modltlss  not  m  short  supply  in  the 
Stataa,  laellKllng  Government-owned 
to  be  used,  dlrtrtbuted.  or  eold  In  a 
country;  urider  a  s-:cc!flc  cgrcement 
ously  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
to  increase  the  production  or 
at  loeclty  produced  ccmmodltles 
In  paraKrapfa  (1)  of  this  subsection 

(b)  Tr&nsport  and  store,  or  allocate 
credits  for  transportatlo  i 

of,  such  commodities: 

(c)  Tnmtm  soch  commodities  to 
dpient  euuBtry; 

(d)  Incur  and  defray  expenses. 
adminlstratlTe   expenses   and    expenses 
cwpswatfcai  and  travel  of  personnfl, 
esrrytng  ont  the  purposes  of  this  act 

Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairman.  |  offer 
a  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Commttts*    amendment    offered    iff    Mr 
VoaTs: 

On  page  3.  line  16.  after  "seed 
"required  In  a  recipient  cctintry  on 
Decembir  1.  1947." 

On  page  3.  line  17.  after  "goods" 
"required  In  a  recipient  country  on 
December  1.  1947." 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  provides  tha ;  the 
interim-aid  program,  if  enacted ,  will 
proceed  from  December  1.  1947.  j  s  was 
contemplated  when  we  were  calle  I  into 
extra  session.  If  it  is  not  adapted. 
Prance,  for  instance,  w  11  be  for(  ed  to 
spend  from  her  availabilities  for  other 
purposes  the  sum  of  over  $58,C00.  )00  in 
the  first  21  da>-s  of  December  for  relief 
supplies,  so  that  she  will  be  una  >le  to 
carry  on  the  rest  of  her  economy  is  the 
whole  plan  contemplated.  This  ai  aend- 
ment  will  merely  have  the  bill  car  y  out 
the  purposes  for  which  we  were  :al2ed 
baek  into  session  and  have  the  timing 
acree  with  the  program  which  ha  t>een 
presented  to  us.  The  amendmen ;  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  our  comi  oittee 
after  it  was  called  to  our  attentio  i. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yiel(  ? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gent  eman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  states  th£  t  this 
amendment  is  necessary,  fixing  th ;  date 
as  of  December  1,  to  take  care  tf  the 
needs  of  recipient  countries.  If  I  am 
correctly   informed,   the   prograii   for 
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France  will  begin  on  December  1.  but  the 
program  for  Italy  will  not  begin  until 
Janusry  1.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect as  to  France.  I  understood  that  the 
procurement  for  Italy  would  have  to 
start  before  January  1. 

Mr  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That 
is  not  the  interpretation  I  have  been 
given  not  only  by  the  State  Department 
but  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  will  be  no  need  in  Italy  imtil  after 
January  1.  In  fact,  the  report  of  the 
committee  states  that  the  program  for 
Italy  will  l>e5in  January  f. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  amendment  merely 
refers  to  supplies,  "required  in  a  recipi- 
ent country  oil  or  after  December  1st." 
As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  importance  except  In 
this  respect:  It  is  important  to  keep  the 
pipe  lines  filled  and  moving,  and  not 
have  these  countries  expend  their  avail- 
able dollars  for  things  we  are  going  to 
send  them,  and  thus  cripple  themselves 
later  for  carrying  on  their  general  econ- 
omy. That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Is  it 
the  understanding  that  the  program  for 
Italy  is  to  bo  moved  un  to  Dscember  1? 

Mr.  VORYS.    No.  it  is  not. 

Th"  estimated  payments  by  France 
during  the  first  20  days  of  December  in- 
clude $20,210,000  the  week  of  December 
1  to  7.  $18,49O.0C0  the  week  of  Dacember 
8  to  14.  and  $20,067,000  the  week  of 
December  15  to  21. 

Those  payments  will  have  to  come  out 
of  the  estimated  $228,000,000  which  the 
French  were  expected  to  financ2  out  of 
their  own  resources  for  other  than  re- 
hef  supplies.  This  merely  permits  the 
program  to  be  carried  on  as  it  was  pre- 
sented. 

Mr  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Who 
gets  the  money?  Does  the  United  States 
get  the  money? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes.  it  merely  makes  it 
available.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  this 
bill  is  prepared  so  that  no  foreign  coun- 
try gets  any  money.  They  merely  get 
credits  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Pres- 
ident, or  they  get  an  allocation  of  sup- 
plies. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  There 
are  m  any  provisions  in  the  bill  which  are 
very  coniiising  to  me,  and  I  have  tried 
to  give  it  very  careful  study. 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  May  I  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  whether  in  his  opinion, 
he  being  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill 
and  one  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  study  to  it,  whether  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  3  can  pos- 
sibly be  construed  as  authoriaing  the 
transfer  to  any  recipient  country  of  any 
fissionable  products  which  this  country 
has? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No,  I  think  It  very  clearly 
cannot  be  so  construed.  That  was  gone 
into  in  the  other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  comniitee  am?ndmcnt  cffarod  by  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Vobys]. 


The  question  was  taken:  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt,  the  Committee  divided; 
and  there  were— ayes  129.  noes  S. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  cfler  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota : 

On  page  3.  lines  3  and  8.  after  the  word 
-such",  insert  "existing." 

And  In  lines  7.  8.  and  9,  strike  out  "or  by 
establishing  In  this  country  credits  subject 
to  the  control  of  ths  President,  available  to 
the  government  of  a  recipient  country." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  two  parts  to  this 
amendment  wliich  I  beUeve  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  sober  consideration 
of  the  Chamber. 

Lt  line  3  and  line  6.  on  page  2.  before 
the  words  "departments,  agencies,  or  in- 
dependent establishments."  the  amend- 
ment would  insert  the  word  "existing." 
I  offer  the  amendment  at  that  point  to 
mal:e  clear  that  the  authorization  cre- 
ated by  this  act  does  not  authorize  the 
President  to  create  new  departments, 
agencies,  or  independent  establishments 
of  the  Government.  I  am  sure  that  was 
within  the  intent  of  the  committee. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
proposes  to  strike  out  the  words  which 
appear  in  lines  7,  8.  and  9.  which  read: 
"or  by  establishing  in  this  country  credits 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  President, 
available  to  the  government  of  a  recipient 
cotmtry." 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  point  out 
that  what  this  bill  does,  if  those  words 
remain  in  the  bill,  is  to  authorize  the 
creation  of  a  fund  of  $590,003,000.  which 
will  be  available  for  the  President  to 
expend  under  such  credits  as  he  may 
establish  and  make  available  to  a  recipi- 
ent country  without  any  requirement 
whatsoever  es  to  accounting  procedure 
or  expenditures  in  line  with  established 
procurement  procedure. 

We  never  did  that  in  the  war.  Never 
during  the  war  did  we  create  a  kitty  of 
$590,000,000  for  the  President  to  expend 
on  his  own  whim.  Never  during  the  war 
did  we  say  he  could  be  the  sole  Judge  of 
what  countries  should  get  his  money  in 
that  amount.  Never  did  we  give  him 
such  power  to  place  orders  with  such 
companies  as  he  desired. 

On  page  9  of  the  bill  there  Is  a  pro- 
vision that  the  funds  authorized  under 
this  act.  when  allocated  to  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  estabMsh- 
ment  of  the  Government,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditures  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  governing  ob- 
ligations and  expenditures  of  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  independent  estab- 
lishment or  organizational  unit.  That  is, 
if  the  President  should  expend  this 
money  through  an  existing  agency  of  the 
Government,  then  the  money  would  be 
subject  to  the  usual  accounting  practices 
and  laws  governing  that  agency  or  estab- 
lishment. But  if  he  sees  fit  to  establish 
credits  for  a  foreign  country,  they  ex- 
pressly are  made  subject  to  his  control 
alone,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  fol- 
lowing the  ordinary  requirements  In 
Government  procurement,  or  the  princi- 
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pies  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
or  the  audit  regulations  of  the  GenertJ 
Accounting  OlDce.  or  anything  of  that 
sort. 

If  those  words  remain  In  the  bill,  you 
will  have  created  a  kitty  of  0590,000,000. 
which  is  greater  than  any  cash  kitty  that 
was  ever  put  at  the  disposal  of  a  Presi- 
dent, without  any  control  over  it  what- 
soever. That  violates  the  spirit  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  It  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  Corporation  Control  Act. 
and  it  violates  the  principles  and  prece- 
dents of  the  House  as  far  as  making 
funds  available  to  the  executive  branch 
are  concerned. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  yov  vote  for  the 
amendment  and  put  in  the  word  "exist- 
ing" at  the  place  indicated,  and  then 
strike  out  the  language  which  would  en- 
able the  President  to  ignore  the  present 
laws  regarding  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OWENS.  You  want  us  to  vote 
separately  first  on  the  word  "existing" 
and  then  the  other  later? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  ask  for  a  division  of 
the  amendment,  of  course  he  can  do  that. 
There  are  two  propositions.  I  offered 
them  together  because  I  thought  they 
tied  together. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Casi]  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oppostion  to  the  amendment. 

if  the  committee  will  turn  to  section 
10  on  page  7,  the  committee  will  find 
that  the  bill  provides,  as  is  contemplated 
by  the  report  and  the  hearings,  that  this 
shall  be  administered  entirely  by  existing 
agencies  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
shall  bring  up  some  new  agency.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  existing  agencies 
shall  administer  this  bill. 

On  the  matter  of  striking  out  the 
words  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
credits  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent, precisely  the  same  administration 
is  used  under  Public  No.  84.  the  relief 
assistance  bill,  which  we  adopted  after 
3  months'  debate  last  spring;  I  have 
heard  no  complaints  made  about  the 
procurement  system  which  is  in  effect  tm- 
der  that  bilL  The  procurement  part  of 
this  bill  is  patterned  on  the  machinery 
now  existing  and  functioning  satisfac- 
torily, for  at  least  a  temporary  period, 
under  Public  No.  84,  the  relief  assistance 
bill.  In  that  bill  there  was  a  provision 
for  the  allocation  of  supplies  and  the 
use  of  credits,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  President,  so  that  all  procurement 
would  be  under  the  control  of  our  ofiB- 
cials,  and  there  would  be  no  bidding  in 
the  markets. 

Mr.  JUIMD,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  language  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  strike  out,  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  as  a  limita- 
tion on  the  Senate  version  which  pro- 
vided that  the  President  could  allocate 
the  funds  to  our  own  department,  agen- 


cies, or  Independent  establishments:  or 
by  making  funds  available  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  recipient  country.  We 
felt  that  our  dollars  should  not  ba  put 
into  the  hands  of  any  foreign  power  to 
spend  as  It  wished,  here  or  elsewhere. 
So  we  provided  that  the  President  can- 
not allocate  funds  but  can  est(.bllsih 
credits  In  tills  country  which  will  be 
available  to  the  recipient  country  but 
subject  to  the  President's  control.  That 
is  exactly  the  way  the  law  reads  now. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  know, 
but  there  is  no  obligation  to  accept  the 
version  of  the  other  body.  Certainly  the 
langiiage  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  does  not  counteract  the  i»xact 
language  of  the  bill  that  the  President 
may  do  this  by  setting  up  such  credi'^  for 
a  recipient  country  as  he  wants. 

Mr.  VORYS.    Not  as  he  wants. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Section 
10,  cited  by  the  gentleman,  states  that 
he  may  delegate  to  an  existing  ar.ency 
any  of  the  powers  or  authority  conf  orred 
on  him.  It  does  not  say  he  shall;  it 
does  not  require  him  to  use  an  existing 
agency.  The  language  of  the  bill  a:;  now 
written  certainly  does  permit  the  I*resl- 
dent  to  set  up  foreign  credits  and  control 
them  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  on  the  Iwttom  of  piige  7 
of  the  bill  occurs  this  language:  "re- 
sponsibility for  administering  in  the  re- 
cipient countries  the  program  of  a:;sist- 
ance  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be 
vested  In  the  field  administrator  of  the 
United  States  foreign -relief  prorrarn." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  may 
be,  but  it  does  nothing  about  the  lan- 
guage which  reads  "by  establishing  in 
this  country  credits  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  President,  available  to  the 
government  of  a  recipient  country.' 

He,  imder  this  language,  could  make 
the  credits  available  in  this  country  and 
the  administrator  over  there  would  not 
even  touch  it  until  after  the  recipient 
country  had  spent  the  credits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
DpJcota. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Vorys)  there 
were — ayes  96,  noes  70. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  ap- 
pointed as  tellers  Mr.  Cass  of  South 
Dakota  and  Mr.  Vorys. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — yeas 
132,  noes  117. 

So  the  amendment  w£is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CoxnnsT:  On 
page  2,  line  17  through  line  24.  Inclusive, 
strike  out  line  17  from  "(2)  incentive  goods- 
through  line  34,  ending  with  "subsc^ctlon 
(a)." 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  not  because  it 
may  save  money,  because  I  do  not  know. 


Nobody  can  know  what  the  effect  of 
eliminating  this  paragraph  might  be  on 
the  ultimate  expense  of  this  protram. 
I  am  offering  the  amendment,  however, 
for  a  much  more  important  reason.  I 
think  that  it  is  necessary  In  order  to 
keep  fsdth  with  the  American  people. 
Only  a  few  moments  ago  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  Is 
in  charge  of  this  bill  referred  to  "relief 
supplies."  The  administration  and 
others  have  been  selling  this  bill  from 
Maine  to  California  for  these  many 
weeks  as  a  relief  bill  to  save  the  starving 
and  warm  the  cold.  Now,  in  paragraph 
1  of  that  section  provision  Is  made  for 
the  acquisition  for  foreign  relief  of  all 
of  the  necessary  relief  goods.  listen  to 
this  paragraph,  gentlemen: 

(1)  FVxKl.  medical  supplies,  processed  and 
unprocessed  materials  for  clothing,  fuel,  fer- 
tilizer, pesticides,  and  seed. 

What  I  move  to  strike  out  is  an  omni- 
bus clause  that  would  permit  the  admin- 
istration to  buy  any  known  thing  under 
the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
under  the  euphonious  and  exotic  term 
"incentive  goods." 

If  the  bill  passes  in  this  form  the  ad- 
ministration or  its  agents  who  carry  out 
this  program,  will  be  able  to  buy  a  shiny 
new  automobile  for  that  friend  of  the 
administration  in  some  foreign  country; 
he  will  be  able  to  buy  toastmasters  and 
mixmasters,  and  all  kinds  and  every 
kind  of  goods.  Now.  you  do  not  eat 
automobiles,  you  do  not  put  them  on  your 
back  to  keep  warm.  You  do  not  need 
this  paragraph  In  a  relief  bill,  and  I  say 
in  fairness  to  the  American  people  and 
to  conform  with  the  propaganda  and  the 
assertions  of  the  administration  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  that  this  provision 
should  be  scricken  out.  The  bill  would 
then  continue  to  be,  as  far  as  this  para- 
graph is  concerned  at  least,  a  relief  l^ 
in  a  proper  sense. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  and  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  bill  as  written 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  argues 
that  we  are  here  "To  keep  faith  wiuh  the 
American  people,"  and  I  agree  with  him 
thoroughly.  We  are  here  to  keep  faith 
with  the  American  people;  but  I  would 
assume  that  the  American  people  sent 
us  here  to  Congress  to  use  our  heads,  and 
I  have  rarely  heard  an  argument  that 
was  more  blind  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation  than  that  which  supports  this 
amendment. 

One  of  the  great  difSculties  in  Europe 
that  every  Member  who  has  traveled 
there,  who  has  appeared  here  on  the 
floor  has  talked  about  has  been  the  ex- 
istence of  black  markets  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  farmers  of  France  and 
Italy  in  view  of  unstable  currencies  and 
lack  of  consumer  goods,  to  give  up  all 
their  grain  to  the  use  of  the  community — 
especially  of  the  people  in  the  cities.  We 
have  that  in  our  report,  for  example,  on 
Italy.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  if  you  could  scratch  the  bottom  of 
the  grain  barrel  of  Italy's  farmers  you 
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eoold  cet  at  least  half  a  million 
collections  for  this  very  period  W( 
considering  in  this  bill,  and  you 
even  get  l.OCO.OOO  tons.    We  are 
tag  coal  under  this  aid  bUl.    By 
human  effort  In  work  men  can  mine 
coal.    That  is  a  question  of  more 
normal  activity. 

Certainly  what  we  want  to  do  is 
eoonice  the  French  and  Italian 
to  give  up  their  grain  and  to 
eoal  miners  to  mine  coal  and  to 
nalore  the  productive  activity  of 
countries. 

There  are  two  ways  of  restoring 
ductive   activity.    One   way   is 
bayooct.    That  is  the  Communist 
and  many  Members  would  be  up 
heatedly  argiLng  that  that  is  not  the 
of  system  we  want,  and  that  we 
to  spend  not  only  treasure  but 
tf  it  were  necessary  to  avoid  that 
a    sy5;tem.    But    this    amendmei^t 
leveled  against  the  only  other  way 
democracy   knows   of   getting 
done — by  mrking  it  worth  while  In 
of  human  satisfactions  in  order 
It  done 

All  this  section  says  Is  that 
foods  shall  be  made  aval'eblc  fo 
|)iurpose>— and  I  emphasize  that— 
purpose  of  producing  locally  these 
relief  supplies  of  food  and  fuel 

What  are  incentive  goods? 
goods  are  tex-.iles.  incentive  good|s 
cigarettes  and  pots  and  prns.  Inc 
goods  are  ail  the  knickknacks 
tie  home  items  which  make  life  a 
happier,  which  encourage  men  to 
harder. 

The  only  way  In  which  the 
impression  was  made  upon  the 
coal  miner  in  the  Ruhr  to  get  h 
pick  up  his  production  somewhat 
five    him     additional 
foods.    The  greatest  example  of 
ery  In  Europe,  which  Is  the 
Belgium,  Is  occasioned  only  by 
that  it  is  the  triumph  of  Incentive 
In  B?lg;um  the  government  openejd 
door  wide  to  ail  kinds  of  textiles 
and   pans,   and   radios   and 
which  interest  people  j»nd  to  get 
they  are  willing  to  work  harder. 

The  Committee  on  Pcreign 
thi:  bill  is  trying  to  use  its  head, 
trying  to  get  the  most  self-help  out 
countries  we  are  trying  to  aid. 
tee  that  the  least  burden  falls  up()n 
own  economy.    If  you  adopt  this 
mcnt  ycu  are  cutting  off  the  oppor 
of  keeping  faith  with  the  Ameri<aj  i 
pie  by  letting  us  use  our  heads 

Mr.  COUDERT.    Mr.  Chairmai 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.JAVITS.    I  yield  to  the 
from  Nev/  York. 

Blr.  COUDERT.    I  appreciate 
servations  of  the  gentleman  as 
blindness.    I  know   full  well   th 
oculist  at  least  would  agree  with 
hope  the  Hou^e  will  not. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Ofnly  defense  of  this  perfectly  ridl 
and    anomalous    prevision    is 
thinks  It  will  completely  mske  ove 
European  economies  that  the  Ion: 
Marshall  plan  might  be  intended  t 
over?    In  the  meantime,  hoisrevi 
Incentive   goods,   which   would 
MUomoblles    and    every    other 
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form  of  goods,  certainly  are  not  going 
to  be  sufficient  to  make  over  the  econo- 
mies of  these  countries  and  provide  in- 
ducements for  100.000.000  people  to  work 
a  little  harder  so  they  will  have  a  little 
something  more. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  we  should  encour- 
age everybody  to  produce,  and  provide  an 
incentive  ior  him  so  that  we  can  get 
abundant  production,  in  order  to  save 
the  American  citizens.  We  have  an  in- 
centive by  way  of  wages  In  the  United 
States,  so  that  a  man  who  works  will 
earn  wages  and  will  be  able  to  buy  those 
goods  that  go  to  make  up  the  comforts 
and  Ixuwries  of  life  for  himself  and  his 
family.  The  trouble  is  that  in  France 
and  Italy,  France  in  particular,  the  aver- 
age laboring  man  gets  about  a  dollar  a 
day,  or  280  francs,  so  he  does  not  have 
very  much  money  to  buy  the  incentive 
goods  that  are  available  in  the  stores  in 
Paris  and  other  commimitles  in  France. 
If  he  could  earn  a  little  more  money,  he 
would  have  the  means  with  which  to  buy 
the  incentive  goods  that  are  available  in 
the  different  stores  in  France  and  also  In 
Italy.  Some  might  try  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  merchandise  is  not  available. 
I  have  visited  a  good  many  stores  in  both 
Paris  and  Rome,  and  we  found  that  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  is  available,  but 
the  prices  are  high  Just  as  they  are  in 
this  country.  \ 

There  is  a  shortage  of  labor  in  Prance. 
People  there  could  work  a  little  harder, 
but  I  dcubt  very  much  that  if  we  were 
to  give  them  a  package  of  cigarettes  or 
an  automobile  or  radio,  something  else 
as  an  incentive  which  our  American  tax- 
payer should  not  be  required  to  supply, 
whether  we  would  get  any  more  work  out 
of  them  with  their  present  socialistic 
government.  In  Italy  they  have  an  over- 
abundance of  labor.  In  fact,  the  French 
people  are  trying  today  to  got  200.C00 
Idle  Italians  into  Prance  to  work  the  coal 
mines,  because  the  French  people  will 
not  do  that  kind  of  work.  We  would  be 
bette*  off  if  we  provided  to  give  some 
incentive  to  the  Italian  unemployed  to 
go  up  to  Prance  to  work,  rather  than  to 
dish  out  radios  and  cartons  of  cigarettes 
and  warhing  machines  and  fur  coats  and 
a  lot  of  other  incentive  items  to  the 
people  to  do  some  more  work,  all  of  which 
is  to  be  paid  for  by  American  taxpayers. 
I  hope  this  am.endment  will  be  adopted. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  committee  put 
it  in  the  bill.  The  Herter  committee,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  did  not  recom- 
mend incentive  goods.  It  was  urged 
upon  us  to  recommend  the  giving  of  in- 
centive goods  to  these  different  coun- 
tries, but  we  did  not  agree  on  that  point. 
We  mentioned  it  in  our  report. 

Where  incentive  goods  are  necessary 
maybe  in  Germany  because  the  value  of 
the  currency  there  has  depreciated  to 
such  an  extent  that  cigarettes  are  far 
mors  valuable  as  currency  than  the 
marks  that  are  being  Issued.  Germany 
Is  not  involved  in  this  legislation.  There- 
fore when  It  comes  to  Prance  and  Italy, 
who  are  the  two  ma.  i  beneficiaries  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  they  certainly 
do  not  need  incentive  goods  to  be  pro« 


vided  at  the  expense  of  American  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemsn  yield'* 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HERTER.  There  was  a  recom- 
mendation made  after  our  report  was 
written  with  regard  to  incentive  goods. 
That  recommendation  was  circulated  to 
all  members  of  the  committee.  It  was 
put  in  the  report,  as  a  recommendation, 
but  only  one  member  objected  to  it.  and 
that  is  the  gentleman  now  in  the  well  of 
the  House.  Every  other  member  of  the 
committee  was  in  favor  of  leaving  in- 
centive goods  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  have 
no  desire  to  question  the  chairman  of  the 
special  committee.  In  fairness,  we  must 
keep  the  record  straight.  The  committee 
did  not  reach  any  agreement  on  incen- 
tive goods,  and,  to  prove  my  point,  I  quote 
from  page  7.  section  C.  paragraph  5  of 
the  report  which  states  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  committee's  view  that  considera- 
tion Ehculd  be  given  to  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  to  It  that  the  Corporation 
should  also  be  permitted  to  use  a  small  speci- 
fied portion  of  its  authorized  capital  to  pro- 
vide Incentive  goods. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee 
simply  stated  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  Idea,  and  therefore  no 
specific  recommendation  was  made. 
Furthermore,  the  idea  was  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  corpora- 
tion recommended  by  the  committee, 
wiiich  proposal  is  not  embodied  In  the 
bill  before  the  House. 

I  am  glad  to  have  that  correction.  I 
have  not  changed  my  opinion,  because 
we  did  not  reach  any  agreement  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Herter  conunlttee.  In  spite 
of  my  opposition  end  writing  an  amend- 
ment to  it  so  that  the  Members  would 
know  that  It  was  simply  recommended 
to  the  committee,  the  clerk  who  pre- 
pared the  report  left  my  amendment  out 
and  tried  to  correct  It  afterward.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentlem.an  will  also  concede 
that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.    I  fully  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  starving  people 
should  not  need  any  Incentive  to  allevi- 
ate their  suffering. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESfeN.  Lat  us 
do  this — if  the  people  over  there  are  hun- 
gry, and  If  they  need  incentives,  let  us 
give  them  an  extra  loaf  of  bread.  Let  lis 
give  them  a  pound  of  lard.  Let  us  give 
them  some  flour,  or  let  us  give  them  some 
other  of  these  vital  commodities  which 
are  provided  for  here,  so  that  they  can 
do  better  by  their  families,  and  In  that 
way  do  more  work  and  produce  more 
goods. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great  con- 
cerns that  Members  have  quite  properly 
expressed  Is  that  we  do  not  denude  Amer- 
ica of  commodities  like  grain,  which  are 
in  short  supply,  and  thereby  increase  the 
price  of  such  commodities  for  American 
consumers.  The  whole  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  husband  as  carefully  as  wo 
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can  the  commodities  In  short  supply  here 
in  America.  In  Prance  and  Italy,  there 
are  farmers  who  are  not  willing  to  sell 
their  grain  for  the  only  thing  they  can 
usually  get  for  it,  depreciated  currency. 
They  are  hoarding  it  in  their  basements 
or  imder  the  floor,  or  more  frequently 
are  hoarding  it  in  too  numerous  or  too 
fat  hogs  and  cattle,  because  they  do  not 
want  to  sell  their  grain  for  paper  francs 
and  lira,  which  won't  buy  much  now  and 
which  they  fear  will  go  down  even  fiu-- 
ther. 

But  they  will  sell  It  for  commodities 
they  need  or  want.  They  will  bring  out 
their  wheat  and  exchange  it  for  some- 
thing the  family  wants. 

When  we  have  sometljipg  In  long  sup- 
ply here,  like  tobacco,  we  could  use  this 
money  to  buy  and  send  tobacco  for  sale 
to  farmers  over  there,  thereby  bringing 
Into  circulation  thousands  of  bushels  of 
wheat.  Then  we  would  not  have  to  send 
so  much  of  our  wheat,  and  increase  the 
price  of  flour  for  the  consumers  In  your 
home  town.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  going 
to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  money  any- 
way. Is  It  not  wise  to  spend  as  much  as 
feasible  of  It  for  commodities  that  we 
have  plenty  of,  if  sending  such  commodi- 
ties over  there  will  liberate  such  essential 
foodstuffs  as  they  have  and  are  holding 
back,  which  are  in  short  supply  here? 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  spoke 
about  the  possibility  of  sending  automo- 
biles. If  he  will  look  in  line  18.  it  speci- 
fies, "Commodities  not  In  short  supply  in 
the  United  States."  Automobiles  are  In 
short  supply  In  the  United  States.  Ob- 
viously, they  could  not  be  sent  over.  The 
authority  applies  only  to  those  commodi- 
ties where  otu*  production  has  caught  up 
with  our  domestic  demand  or  there  is 
already  a  surplus  on  hand  here.  To 
spend  some  of  the  money  for  the  type  of 
commodity  for  which  the  farmers  of  re- 
cipient countries  are  willing  to  trade 
their  grain  or  hogs  or  their  cattle  or 
butter,  when  they  will  not  sell  their  com- 
modities for  a  currency  that  Is  depre- 
ciated and  that  they  do  not  have  any 
confidence  in,  in  one  sense  bolsters  their 
economy  and  their  currency.  Secondly, 
it  releases  the  goods  they  have  hoarded 
so  that  it  can  get  from  the  farms  Into 
the  cities  where  the  hungry  people  are; 
but,  above  all.  It  protects  our  own  price 
levels  In  this  country  by  not  exporting  a 
single  unnecessary  bushel  of  otur  own 
commodities  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  jrield  to  my  friend  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will  the 
gentleman  name  some  of  the  incentive 
items  that  are  in  abundant  supply  in  this 
country,  excepting  tobacco? 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  are  not  very  many. 
So  the  program  will  not  be  extensive.  But 
wherever  there  Is  a  commodity  in  abun- 
dsuit  supply  and  which  they  want,  why 
not  use  It? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  WeD, 
radios  are  in  abundant  supply.  Would 
you  say  we  should  tax  the  American  peo- 
ple to  buy  radios  to  send  to  Prance  and 
lUly? 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  the  cost  In  taxes  to  the 
American  people  is  the  same  whether  we 
send  wheat  or  radios,  and  if  the  radios 


will  produce  the  wheat  over  there,  I 
would  send  the  radios,  in  order  to  keep 
our  wheat  here.  We  are  short  on  wheat. 
If  we  are  long  on  radios,  and  sending  the 
radios  will  release  the  wheat  over  there, 
certainly  we  should  send  the  radios. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Would 
It  not  be  better  to  do  something  to  re- 
quire the  stabilization  of  the  ctu-rency  in 
both  France  and  Italy,  so  that  the  farm- 
ers would  have  confidence  In  their  cur- 
rency and  bring  In  their  wheat? 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  would  be  wonder- 
ful but  Just  how  do  you  require  stabiliza- 
tion? When  the  governments  of  Prance 
or  Italy  has  to  pay  its  bills  and  the  taxes 
are  not  adequate,  the  only  way  It  can 
get  it  Is  by  riinning  the  printing  presses. 
They  cannot  stabilize  until  they  have 
help  In  Increasing  the  supply  of  com- 
modities to  be  bought.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  stabilize  first  and  then  we  will  help. 
We  have  to  help  in  order  for  them  to  be 
able  to  stabilize.  What  Is  the  use  in 
letting  the  patient  die  before  you  ad- 
minister remedial  treatment?  I  ap- 
prove this  provision,  not  because  I  don't 
want  stabilization,  but  precisely  because 
I  do  want  it. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Is  It  not  rather  childish 
for  us  to  say  we  have  to  send  tobacco 
and  pots  and  pans  and  textiles  over  to 
the  people  of  Europe  to  have  them  give 
the  grain  and  other  foods,  that  they 
have  in  abimdance,  to  their  own  folks 
who  are  supposed  to  be  needing  It  there? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Well,  you  know  that  hu- 
man nature  Is  the  same  In  Europe  as  It 
Is  here.  The  only  way  governments  can 
get  these  supplies  is  either  by  providing 
Incentives,  under  the  kind  of  system  that 
you  and  I  want,  the  system  based  on 
Individual  freedom,  or  by  exercising  com- 
pulsion, that  is,  go  out  and  seize  them. 
If  we  want  to  force  those  governments 
into  becoming  police  states,  then  we 
would  need  only  to  follow  yoiu*  advice. 
I  do  not  want  to  force  them  into  police 
states.  With  appeals  to  patriotism  and 
humanitarian  motives,  a  great  deal 
comes  In,  but  there  are  still  people  in 
every  country  who  will  not  turn  over 
their  hard  goods  for  currency  in  which 
they  have  little  or  no  confidence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman's 
time  be  extended  five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  KnutsonJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUIH}.  I  yield,  of  course,  to  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  wonder  if  my  good 
friend,  who  is  an  eminent  doctor,  will  tell 
the  House  Just  how  many  calories  there 
are  in  a  small  portable  r£kdio. 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  are  no  calories  in 
a  small  portable  radio,  but  if  a  small 
portable  radio  produces  50  bushels  or 
even  50  pounds  of  wheat,  that  ia  a  lot 
of  calories. 


Mr.  BUPPglT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Whether  this  bill  is 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  these  radios, 
or  buying  this  wheat  does  not  the  bill 
Itself  represent  the  forcible  seizure  of  the 
savings  of  the  American  people  if  they 
do  not  voluntarily  care  to  give? 

Mr.  JXnX).  Whoever  Intends  to  vote 
against  the  bin  should  vote  against  this 
provision  because  the  whole  bill  could 
conceivably  come  under  the  gentleman's 
definition.  Every  time  the  gentleman 
votes  for  a  tax  bill  he  votes  to  take 
money  away  from  the  American  people 
against  the  will  of  many  of  them.  If  I 
go  down  the  street,  meet  yotir  wife,  seize 
her  purse  and  take  money  out  of  It  they 
can  put  me  In  Jail;  but  If  I  vote  to  pan 
a  tax  bill  which  takes  the  same  money 
out  of  her  purse,  they  do  not  send  me  to 
Jail.  All  taxes.  In  a  sense,  are  legalized 
seizure. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  But  there  are  leglU- 
mate  costs  of  government.  They  should 
be  met.  Does  not  the  gentleman  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  a  limit  to  Government 
spending  beyond  this  field? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes;  and  national  de- 
fense comes  high  in  the  list  of  legitimate 
costs.  If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  think  it  is  in  otir  own  national 
interests  to  help  free  peoples  stay  free 
against  the  awftU  c^islaught  that  is  be- 
ing made  against  them,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  mobilise  our  own  resoiu'ces  for 
that  purpose,  I  want  to  mobilize  them 
in  the  most  intelligent  and  effective  way 
we  can,  in  order  to  get  the  maximum 
benefit  for  our  own  security;  and  I  want 
to  see  it  done  with  the  least  dislocation 
of  our  own  economy.  That  means  using 
as  little  as  we  can  of  the  commodities  in 
short  supply. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  my  friend  and 
colleague. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  would  like  for  the  gen- 
tleman  to  speak  about  goods  in  short 
supply  and  the  provision  of  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  them.  Who  decides  what  goods 
are  in  short  supply? 

Mr.  JUDDi  Since  we  adopted  the  Case 
amendment  the  section  reads: 

The  President  acting  through  such  existing 
departments,  agencies,  or  Indeptndent  estab- 
lishments of  the  Government  as  h»  thaU 
direct,  may,  by  allocation  of  funds  to  any 
such  departments,  agencies,  or  independent 
establishments — 

And  so  forth.  They  would  have  control 
of  purchase  for  export,  and  determine 
what  goods  are  In  short  supply.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  that  the 
Department  of  Agrlctilttire  Is  not  going 
to  buy  and  export  any  more  wheat  or 
other  things  in  short  supply  in  this  coun- 
try than  It  can  help. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  many  thousand:,  of  short  sup- 
ply articles  there  are  In  this  country  being 
purchased  and  exported  by  the  Gtovern- 
ment  now  tmder  its  aid  program  and  un- 
der Individual  export  program? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  and  th&  provision 
lor  incentive  goods  is  set  up  in^cisely  to 
restrict  the  export  of  articles  in  short 
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supply,  to  correct  the  thine  the  gexftle 
man  U  complaining  about. 

Mr.  OUARA  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O  HARA.  We  have  had  a  s^rt 
supply  control  procram  In  the  hand  s  of 
the  President.  Why  has  it  noC  been  ^ 
trolled  .<^  far? 

Mr.  JUDD.  This  subsection  stktes 
eren  more  specifically  the  intent  of  C  on- 
gress  that  he  should  reduce  the  drali  i  on 
foods  in  short  supply,  and  provides 
means  for  that  end. 

Mr   VORY8.    Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDO     I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYl.    The  bUl  passed  by 
oUkftf  body  contains  th«  words  at 
point  "and  othrr  commedltieii."  takiid  In 
almost  rvrrythinf. 

Mr.  JUDD.    Vm:  thai  U  right. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Th*  amsndmrni  ton- 
poswd  by  tht  gtnilrman  from  Nrw  Tork 
lMiv««  in  th«  words  "Innmitvr  $o  )6%" 
but  .itrtkca  out  all  of  the  ttmltlnit  an^ 
gusge  which  the  committre  had  prov  ded, 
and  thfn-forc  Iravrx  It  tm  wide  »j«  jro< 
poned  In  thr  other  body.  It  wa.'«  the  lur* 
pose  of  our  committee  not  only  to  prt  vld« 
Incentive  toodn  but  to  say  whst  we  m  »ant 
by  It  And  to  .<how  thst  they  must  nql  b« 
In  short  supply  In  this  country. 

Mr.  JUIX).  Ye«:  our  purpo.<(«?  waij  not 
to  expand  but  to  limit  the  power  of  s|en- 
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clei  to  buy  and  export  commodltl 
short  supply. 

Mr.  DONDSRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD     I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  It  Is  ju.n  a  littl  i  bit 
discouraging  to  me  while  we  are  coi  isld- 
ering  this  bill  to  know  that  in  Franc '  to- 
day there  are  2.000.000  men  walking  the 
streets  on  strike,  which  Is  casting  Pr  ince 
some  MO. 000.000  a  day.  They  have  }een 
on  strike  20  days:  that  is  S800.000  000: 
while  we  are  considering  a  bill  of  less 
than  SI 00.000.000. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Of  course  it  is  discou  rag- 
ing, but  that  is  in  my  Judgment  an  ur  icent 
reason  why  we  should  pass  this  bill. 
There  are  also  in  F^nce  some  Se.OO'  LOOO 
other  people  fighting  against  the  el  oris 
of  the  2.000.000.  We  hate  got  to  up< 
hold  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  S6.- 
000.000.  The  worse  the  situation  is  the 
more  help  they  need,  and  the  mors  we 
need  to  {rive,  if  we  can.  The  won*  the 
disease  the  more  drastic,  usuallyj  the 
remedy. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  The  gentlematj  did 
not  mean  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
there  is  enough  grain  In  Europe  a^  the 
moment? 

Mr.  JUDD.    No.  Indeed 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  If  we  could  get  ^very 
ounce  of  grain  there  by  sending  en  mgh 
Incentive  goods  to  France,  there  stiU 
would  not  be  grain  enough  to  feed  tl  lem 
Mlves.  What  the  gentleman  meai  t  to 
•ay  was  that  we  hope  by  this  amendi  neni 
to  genipe  the  bottom  and  get  everj  last 
Mbtl  of  grain  off  the  farms  intq  thg 
markeu. 

Mr.  JUD5.  Of  course  there  will  nbt  bt 
enough  for  their  nefds.  The  object  U  to 
bring  out  every  slnifle  bushel  of  g  rain. 


every  hog,  every  cow,  every  chicken,  every 
egg,  every  pound  of  butter  that  we  can 
and  get  them  into  the  general  food  supply 
of  the  country.  By  equalizing  the  dis- 
tribution, we  can  reduce  the  needs  for 
our  food  supplies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  may  proceed  for  five  ad- 
ditional mmutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
oppa^ltion  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gvntleman  yield? 

Mr  COOIXY,  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man finm  New  York. 

Mr  COUDIRT.  Mr.  Chalrmgn.  In 
drafting  my  amendaMiit  on  this  bMUtl- 
ful  Utile  whiu  sheet  of  paper— the 
ipoDsor  of  the  bill  U  quite  correo^^  did 
not  accurately  stale  what  was  In  my 
mind,  I  did  leave  in  a  couple  of  words 
I  meant  to  take  out  of  the  bill,  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
form  of  my  amendment  be  altered  to 
conform  with  my  purpose  which  Is  to 
strike  out  the  entire  paragraph  relat- 
ing to  incentive  goods. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  a.s  now  propofed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:         j 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coudsst;  On 
page  2.  line  17.  through  Itnt  34.  Incluilve. 
•trUie  out  all  of  tlOM  17  through  34. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaA  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Herter  committee,  the 
members  of  which  were  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  ccsnmit- 
tee  was  composed  of  19  men.  It  was 
never  my  opportunity  or  pleasure  to 
work  with  more  sincere  men  than  the 
members  of  thLs  committee.  The  com- 
mittee was  made  up  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  but.  above  all.  the  commit- 
tee was  compased  of  Americans  and  they 
went  to  Europe  for  a  2:crlous  purpose. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation 
In  the  European  countries,  and  after  we 
had  visited  many  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, I,  personally,  having  visited  12 
countries,  and  having  conferred  with  the 
high  offlclaU  of  ail  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments we  visited  and  with  our  own 
ofDciala,  Including  our  military  an<i  civil- 
ian personnel,  In  the  placet  we  Tlslted, 
we  came  back  and  Fiubmltted  to  this  body 
as  your  own  special  committee  a  report. 
I  did  not  know  until  a  moment  ago  that 
the  report  was  not  In  all  respects  Unani- 
mous. I  find  now  that  of  the  19  men,  1 
objected  to  one  part  of  the  report.  I  re- 
fer to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  AtrovtT  H.  ANOngMNl,  who  Is  now 


In  opposition  to  this  provision  In  the 
committee's  recommendation. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  The  gentleman's  commit- 
tee did  not  submit  one  report;  it  sub- 
mitted eight  reports. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  true.  The  com- 
mittee did  a  very  complete  job.  It  prob- 
ably will  rubmit  additional  reports  as 
time  goes  on. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mmnesota. 

Mr.  AUOUSV  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentlMMUi  knows  that  our  committee 
never  had  any  meeting  on  the  subject. 
A  memoranoum  was  sent  atxund.  X  do 
not  know  whethrr  the  gentleman  ever 
saw  it  or  not. 

Mr.  COOLIY.  I  am  perfecUy  willing 
to  ngrre  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
favor  this  part  of  the  report,  but  I  heard 
no  other  member  of  the  Hctler  commit- 
tee object  to  It, 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does 
the  gentleman  agree  that  there  was  only 
a  memorandum  .tent  around? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Did  the 
gentleman  see  the  memorandum? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  I  agree  with  it 
100  percent  and  I  am  giving  It  the  ben- 
efit of  my  full  support.  I  went  before 
the  Poreign  Affairs  Committee  and  afked 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  ap- 
prove this  very  in-ovlslon  In  the  bill. 
Now.  I  would  like  to  read  what  the  Her- 
ter committee  said. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will 
the  gentleman  also  read  the  memo- 
randa that  was  attached  to  It  correcting 
the  error  that  had  been  made? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  read  everything  that 
is  material  to  the  provision. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  know 
the  gentleman  Is  interested  in  being  fair. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Here  is  what  the 
Herter  committee,  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Eaton }  had 
to  say  after  they  had  visited  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  certainly  over  Italy  and 
Prance  and  Austria: 

It  is  the  committee'!  view  that  the  cor- 
poration Bhould  alao  be  permitted  to  use  a 
•mall,  specitled  portion  of  ita  authorlEed  cap- 
ital to  provide  incentive  goods,  other  than 
food,  fuel,  and  fertUlzer  to  certain  countries 
which  are  not  In  a  position  immediately  to 
nnance  tht  purchase  of  such  commodities 
either  commercially  or  through  tht  Export- 
Import  Bank  or  the  International  Bank  for 
Rsconstructlon  and  Development.  One  of 
tht  chief  imptdlmtnta  to  Incrtaslng  Euro- 
pean production  of  vitally  nttdtd  commodi- 
ties is  the  lack  of  consumers'  goods  which 
can  serve  as  Incentives  to  lalMr  to  work 
harder  on  the  Job  and  reduce  absenteeism 
and  to  farmers  to  raise  more  food  nnd  de- 
liver more  of  their  produce  to  market.  The 
extent  to  which  European  production  of  food 
and  fuel  can  be  Increased  by  providing  at 
reasonable  prices  inotntive  oommodlttsa, 
such  tk%  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  sboee, 
clothing,  and  other  consumers'  goods  to  min* 
era,  key  factory  workers,  and  farmers  la 
selected  fm^d^producing  regions  Is  the  extsnl 
to  whteh  we  can  reiluce*  the  drain  on  our  own 
resoureee  of  food  and  fuel. 
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Now,  not  only  did  the  Herter  commit- 
tee approve  that  unanimously  except  for 
Mr.  August  H.  Andresen's  objection,  of 
which  I  was  not  advised,  but  your  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs — and  I  submit 
there  Is  no  finer  committee  on  Capitol 
Hill  than  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— has  included  this  provision  in  the 
bill. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  sense  In  hav- 
ing a  select  committee  and  sending  them 
out  on  a  mission  of  this  kind  and  having 
that  committee  come  back  to  the  House 
almost  In  unanimous  accord  and  then 
have  the  House  defeat  this  very  Impor- 
tant provision? 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  jleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arlcona, 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Do  X  understand 
that  by  voting  down  the  amendment  be- 
fore us  and  retaining  the  language  In 
the  bill  that  these  incentive  goods  wlU 
be  able  to  meet  the  flmergency  In  Europe 
nnd  lave  us  from  a  drain  of  wheat  and 
other  vital  producu  and  thus  stabilize 
our  own  prices? 

Mr.  COOLEY,  Z  agree  with  the  gcn- 
tlf man's  observation. 

X  would  like  to  5a y  this,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  Dr.  Jtjoo,  has  so 
well  pointed  out,  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, certainly  In  lUly  and  In  France, 
the  workers  are  not  given  much  Incen- 
tive to  produce  and  put  their  products 
on  the  market.  It  Is  easy  to  stand  here 
and  say.  "Why  should  we  give  Incentives 
to  starving  people?  Well,  the  fact  Is 
that  the  farmers  of  Prance  are  produc- 
ing; they  are  working.  All  this  talk 
about  the  people  of  Prance  sitting  down 
and  folding  their  hands  waiting  for  us 
to  bring  them  food  is  a  lot  of  bunk. 
They  are  working,  and  they  can  actually 
teach  us  something  about  agriculture, 
even  though  they  are  going  about  It  In 
the  fashion  of  peasants.  But  the  fact 
Is  when  they  have  produce  ready  for 
market  what  can  they  receive  for  It  in 
exchange?  Only  a  basketful  of  francs 
of  doubtless  value,  and  they  cannot  eat 
francs.  They  cannot  wear  francs.  They 
cannot  smoke  francs,  and  if  you  could 
make  some  Incentive  commodities  availa- 
ble, then  when  they  went  down  Into  the 
mines  or  out  Into  the  fields  and  they 
wanted  to  go  to  town  and  make  some 
purchases  of  Incentive  goods  there,  It  Is 
only  reasonable  to  supi>ose  that  they 
would  bring  their  produce  to  market.  I 
can  say  this  without  reflecting  too  greatly 
on  the  Prench.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
greatest  troubles  of  Prance  today  is  that 
the  Government  since  liberation  has 
been  timid  and  afraid  to  force  measures 
to  make  the  people  aware  of  their  prob- 
lem and  bring  about  a  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  food. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired, 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tho  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  wai  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Herter]. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  some  controversy  here  as  to 
just  what  the  Herter  committee  recom- 
mended on  this  matter.  I  want  to  get 
it  straightened  out  for  the  record.  After 
we  had  had  our  last  meeting  here  and 
the  report  was  being  printed,  it  was 
found  that  this  particular  Item  that  is 
being  referred  to  now  had  been  left  out. 
It  had  not  been  discussed  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  circularised  a  suggested  rec- 
ommendation to  the  members  of  the 
committee,  who  had  at  that  point  scat- 
tered, and  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee approved  of  It  with  the  exception 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  who 
had  every  right  to  object  to  It.  As  a 
result  of  that,  there  being  a  misprint  In 
the  report  Itself,  an  erratum  was  at- 
taclu^  to  every  one  of  the  report.^  that 
was  .v>nt  om  to  the  press  or  that  had  been 
distributed  calling  attention  to  that  fact. 
Thcrefort*.  both  gentlemen  were  correct 
In  the  statements  tliey  made. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  merits  of  this  amendment.  The  flrstt 
time  I  ever  heard  of  Incentive  goods  being 
used  to  bring  out  production  was  from 
Mr.  licwls  Brown,  who  la  chairman  of 
the  Johns-Manvllle  Co.,  and  a  very  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Republican 
Party.  He  urged  to  us  before  we  even 
went  to  Europe  that  we  study  the  ques- 
tion of  Incentive  goods  because.  In  his 
opinion,  with  the  currency's  loss  of  value 
In  country  after  country,  and  the  fact 
that  the  production  of  the  countries  had 
been  unable  to  produce  the  type  of  things 
that  money  could  buy  and  which  gave 
a  man  an  inducement  to  work,  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  incentive  goods  would 
probably  be  the  strongest  inducement 
that  could  be  brought  out  for  Increasing 
production  and  for  bringing  from  the 
farmer  the  last  measure  of  grain  that 
could  be  brought  into  the  city. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Brown  had  to  say,  but 
he  made  his  statement  with  respect  to 
restoring  coal  production  and  the  indus- 
tries of  Germany  rather  than  have  that 
apply  to  France  and  Italy. 

Mr.  HERTER.  That  is  quite  true,  but 
he  also  made  that  apply  to  the  industries 
of  Enr,land.  He  spoke  about  the  coal 
production  In  England  and  the  fact  that 
after  a  man  had  worked  3  days  he  was 
able  to  acquire  only  the  rationed  goods 
that  he  was  allowed,  and  thereafter  his 
money  wa.^  no  good,  so  he  took  long 
leaves  of  absence  and  thereby  curtailed 
production.  He  even  recommended  that 
special  .•itores  be  set  up  In  the  coal  regions 
with  Incentive  goods,  including  nylon 
stockings,  and  so  on,  to  Increase 
production. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 

JONKMANl. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thli 
Is  not  the  first  experience  we  have  bad 
wltb  Incentive  goods.    In  tht  Qreco- 


Turkish  bill  we  hicluded  $85,000,000  for 
incentive  goods.  My  objection  to  It  at 
that  time  was  that  it  was  a  duplication, 
the  theory  being  that  we  had  already 
provided  the  money  which  the  Greek 
government  would  pay  out  In  drachma 
for  industrial  and  agricultural  recon- 
struction but  there  was  nothing  for  the 
Greek  laborers  to  do  with  those  drach- 
mas, so  we  gave  them  another  $85,000,000 
to  make  them  work,  by  giving  them  con- 
sumers goods  to  buy  for  their  drachmas 
when  we  might  have  given  them  the 
$83,000,000  incentive  goods  In  the  first 
place  and  saved  half  the  money. 

In  the  pre.sent  situation  there  Is  no 
provision  for  the  money;  in  other  words, 
the  agency  will  have  to  use  money  It  has 
received  for  instance  for  wheat,  and  it 
will  have  to  be  certain  that  It  can  pry 
loose  more  Indigenous  wheat  with  the 
Incentive  money  that  it  uses,  than  what 
the  American  wheat  would  represent. 
This  would  of  course  ease  up  on  our  own 
short  supply. 

Something  has  been  lald  here  about 
cigarettes.  You  could  purchase  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  wheat  with  a  carton  of  cig- 
arettes In  pails  of  Europe  If  you  could 
put  this  relief  plan  In  the  hands  of  a 
smart  operator.  But  the  point  is  that 
this  Is  going  to  be  handled  by  govern- 
ments. You  are  going  to  hand  this 
money  over  to  the  governments  of  Prance 
and  Italy,  and  for  just  what  purpose  are 
they  going  to  use  It?  Are  they  going  to 
be  able  to  pry  loose  any  additional  ma- 
terlaU? 

The  situation  here  Is  similar  to  that  of 
a  man  on  a  desert  Island  with  a  barrel 
of  gold  but  nothing  else.  If  you  had  a 
little  stijr  to  offer  him  you  could  pry 
loose  a  lot  of  that  gold. 

It  does  seem  to  me  the  proposal  In  the 
bill  has  merit  provided  It  Ls  diligently  ap- 
plied and  that  It  Is  handled  in  a  business- 
like way,  but  If  we  are  going  to  leave  It 
to  the  governments  It  is  questionable 
whether  It  will  work  out  that  way.  Por 
after  all,  what  most  of  these  bills  do  is 
Just  provide  additional  revenue  for  the 
governments  we  are  helping.  If  It  seeps 
down  to  the  people,  all  good  and  well,  but 
unless  the  governments  let  it  seep  down, 
you  are  not  going  to  help  an  Individual 
who  is  destitute  and  needs  food  in.  any 
way  whatsoever. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 

RlES], 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  to  strike  the  word  "in- 
centives" from  the  bill. 

The  reasoning  for  the  use  of  Incentives 
Is  difBcult  to  understand.  The  bill  states 
funds  are  to  be  allocated  to  furnish  the 
people  of  France,  Italy,  and  Aastrla  with 
food,  medical  supplies,  clothing,  fuel, 
fertlliicr  and  teed.  Then  It  states 
further  they  are  to  be  provided  with 
incentive  goods  to  Increase  production  or 
distribution  of  locally  produced  com- 
modities. It  Is  explained  these  goods 
may  or  may  not  be  goods  that  will 
directly  Increase  production,  but  par- 
ticularly to  induce  those  who  have  sup- 
plies of  their  own  to  release  them,  bring 
them  out  of  hoardUig,  to  supply  people 
of  their  own  country. 
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This  U.  Indeed,  mi  odd  >>itu«Uor      I 
havo  the  hiahest  respect  for  th*  mcm|)er- 


ship  of  this  committer.  That  Is  the 
son  I  hesitate  to  support  the  am^nd 
ment — although  I  am  golnR  to  do  so 
I  vonder  what  you  really  mean  bjj 
cenuvcs  What  things  are  you  goln  i  to 
give  to  the  heads  of  these  govemm  ?nts 
to  trade  to  the  farmers  for  the  whcijt  or 
other  food  they  have  on  hand, 
member  said  we  would  let  them  have 
and  pans  and  other  utensils.  The 
other  Item  specified  you  are  goink 
trade  b  tobacco.  Liquor  would  prot  ably 
be  another  incentive.  But  what  about 
farm  machinery,  for  example?  Ls 
to  be  an  InccnUte?     What  about 


In- 


One 

30tS 

)nly 
to 


hat 
re- 
frigerators and  other  elecUlcal  gadiets? 
Radios  have  been  mentioned.  This  is  a 
strange  way  to  handle  the  situation.  We 
ftimish  food  and  other  necesaltie-s  and 
then  agree  to  send  these  extra.s  ts  be 
used  to  sort  of  bribe  those  peop  e  to 
furnish  necessities  to  their  own  people. 
Not  only  that,  but  we  deliver  these  (  xtra 
things,  not  to  the  people,  but  to  go^  em- 
ment  ofBclals  and  let  them  distr  bute 
them  as  they  see  fit 

You  propose  in  thla  bill  to  hand  over 
these  extra  gadgets  and  supplies,  the  kind 
and  amount  we  do  not  know,  and  land 
them  over  to  the  Government  head!  and 
let  them  have  full  control  as  to  wnat  shall 
be  done  with  them.  We  say  "W(  are 
handing  them  over  to  you  to  bo  usi  d  so 
your  people  will  loosen  up  a  little  and 
help  take  care  of  your  neighbors."  You 
say  It  l5  because  the  government*  ar  e  too 
weak  to  get  it  done  In  any  other  way. 
As  I  said  it  is  a  strange  proposal.  '  Vhat 
about  automobiles,  trucks,  farm  ma- 
chinery.   Are  they  classed  as  Incen  ives? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  OwYwml. 

Mr.  OWYNNB  of  Iowa.  When  wd  fur- 
nished relief  to  our  own  people  ir  this 
coimtry.  did  we  furnish  them  wit|i  In- 
centive goods? 

Mr.  REES.  Why.  certainly  not.  We 
furnished  them  relief  but  we  did  n  ot  go 
out  and  coax  them  by  giving  radio  and 
tobacco  and  things  like  that  in  ore  er  to 
get  them  to  produce  food  or  anylhi  ig  of 
that  kind.  There  was  a  time  whe  i  our 
people  traded  with  the  Indians  anc  gave 
them  things  to  get  along  with  ther  i.  but 
I  never  heard  of  trading  with  peo  ile  in 
foreign  countries  in  that  way.  1 '  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  can  j  istify 
this  proposal  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  It 
1  do  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  i  nem- 
bership  of  this  committee,  which  r  lakes 
me  hesitate  to  comment.  I  shall  v^te  to 
strike  "incentives"  from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIR5TAN.  The  Chair  ijecog- 
nizes  the  gentlcnan  from  New  Yori^  [Mr. 

GWIHNl. 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  dhair 
man.  I  believe  almost  accidentally,  cer- 
tain^ Innocently,  we  have  some  truth 
here  that  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
last  few  minutes.  They  do  have  rj  e  and 
oats  and  barley  and  wheat  In  Franc  e  and 
Italy.  listen  to  these  figures  which  I  just 
received.  Perhaps  you  may  know  of 
tbem  or  have  seen  them,  but  thej  were 
a  surprise  to  me.  This  is  an  anal;  sis  of 
the  food  situation  in  the  16  E\u3pean 
countries  interested  in  the  Marshal  plan. 
It  is  furnished  by  the  Bevin  comi  littee, 
and  is  to  be  loimd  in  voltime  2  o:  their 
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report.  Their  production  of  wheat  and 
rye  Is  95  percent  of  the  1934  or  1931  pro- 
duction. On  v.arley  and  oats  it  Is  103 
percent  of  the  1934  or  1938  production. 
On  potatoes  It  Is  92  percent. 

Th.«  trouble  is  that  in  Brittany  the 
farmer  is  going  around  In  rags  because 
the  people  In  Paris  are  striking  and  will 
not  manufacture  the  pots  and  pans  and 
pant;,  for  the  folks  In  Brittany — the  In- 
centive   goods    referred    to    Just    now. 
Therefore,  In  order  to  get  the  folks  In 
Brittany  to  send  their  wheat  and  oats 
and  rye  to  Pans,  we  are  asked  to  tax  our 
peopie  to  send  pots  and  pans  as  an  incen- 
tive under  section  2  of  this  bill  to  Induce 
the   farmers   to  send   wheat   to   Paris. 
Gentlemen,  it  simply  means  that  we  are 
asked  to  finance  their  OPA.    Prance  is 
in  the  hands  of  their  planners.     They 
fix  a  celling  on  wheat  and  the  farmers 
refu.ve  to  send  the  wheat  to  Paris.    They 
fix  the  value  of  the  franc  so  low  the 
farmers    will   not   exchange   wheat   for 
francs.   But  it  is  acknowledged  they  havr 
the  wheat  in  Brittany.    They  are  hungry 
in  Pr.ris.  so  Paris  planners  ask  Washing- 
ton  planners  to  come  through.     They 
have  no  intention  of  giving  up  their  OPA 
in  most  of  Europe.    They  are  not  going 
to  accept   freedom,   freedom  of  enter- 
prise, political  freedom.    They  say  to  cur 
planners  at  home.  "You  believed  in  the 
OPA  over  there,  did  you  not?    Well,  send 
us  help  over  here  to  salvage  our  OPA. 
We  are  devoted  over  in  Europe  to  the 
idea  of  management  and  control  of  the 
world  economy.     Do  not   let  us  down. 
Send  us   some   inducements,   for  God's 
sake,  and  save  government  management; 
save  the  police  state  that  is  already  oper- 
atin;:.  and  which  we  intend  to  keep  on 
operating.  * 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  exp>red. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Rich]  for  2^2 
minutes. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  you  heard  that  v/e  should 
stab  lize  the  currency  of  Prance  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  do  bu>iaiess. 

About  a  year  pgo  our  time  was  very 
much  taken  up  talking  about  th?  Bretton 
Woods  agreement:  about  a  stabilization 
fund  that  would  be  neciessary  in  order  to 
stabilize  the  finances  of  those  countries. 
Now.  where  is  that  stabilization  fund 
that  we  spent  months  and  months  talk- 
ing atx)ut?  We  paid  in  millions  to  do 
the  job— now  you  are  at  it  again.  Where 
is  the  agreement  that  you  made  a  year 
ago  with  those  nations,  trying  to  get  the 
plans  of  the  United  Nations  set  up  so 
that  all  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  world  would  have  some 
part  to  play  in  taking  care  of  the  needs 
of  those  countries  over  there  in  stabiliz- 
ing their  currency  and  market?  Why  do 
you  not  have  the  UN  function?  You 
have  been  working  for  24  years  under 
laws  set  up  during  the  war,  and  here 
you  are.  fumbling  around.  You  have 
fumbled  the  ball.  The  New  Deal  is  still 
in  power.  The  first  thing  you  know  you 
will  lose  this  game.  You  will  lose  it  be- 
cause you  start  one  thing  and  you  only 
get  a  little  way  on  the  road  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  somebody  stumbles  and 
falls  down  and  then  you  start  on  some- 
thing else.    The  way  the  Congress  has 


been  going  Ihe  last  2  or  3  years  you 
would  wreck  anything.    If  you  do  not 
wreck  America,  then  I  am  badly  mis- 
taken.   You  should  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  and  let  the  people  of  Europe  alone. 
Give  them  a  little  encouragement,  but 
stop  monkeying  and  trying  to  tell  them 
what  kind  cf  a  government  they  must 
have   over   there.     The   more   we   tell 
those  people  that  we  are  going  to  de- 
mand the  form  of  government  they  must 
have  over  there  the  more  they  will  con- 
demn  America   for   meddling   in   their      ^ 
business.    I  am  sick  and  tired  of  it  my- 
self and  I  think  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
this  country  are  beginning  to  feel  about 
the  same  way.    If  you  will  do  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  suggested  in  try- 
ing to  help  the  people  by  letting  the  peo- 
ple of  America  make  donations  to  the 
people  of  France  and  Italy  in  order  that 
they  may  feed  the  poor  of  their  own 
countries  the  Job  would  be  done  through 
cur  charitable  organizations,  as  it  has 
been  done  before.    I  am  sure  you  would 
succeed.    Let    the    Salvation    Army    or 
some  of  the  charitable  organizations  feed 
the  starving.    They  could  do  a  better 
job  than  the  Congress.    They  could  do 
it  at  one-tenth  the  cost  and  10  times 
better.    Are  you  for  America  or  against 
her?    I  feel  that  too  many  c!  our  legis- 
lators forget  our  own  people,  in  order 
to  get  on  this  propaganda  wagon  for 
some  foreign  countries.    With  a  $260.- 
000.000.000  debt  what  right  have  you  to 
take  $860,000,000  out  of  the  taxpayers 
when   our  people   would  do   it   without 
adding  this  $860,000,000  to  our  national 
debt.    Where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
money?    Be  wi.«v  and  economize. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Crawford]. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  strike 
out  subparagraph  2  on  page  2  of  this 
bill.    Here  Is  a  piece  of  cold-blooded  eco- 
nomic chicanery,  wrapped  up  in  a  robe 
of  fine  fabric.     Here  is  what  this  lan- 
guage does:  It  further  economically  guil- 
lotines our  own  people.    Suppose  I  am 
running  a  factory,  producing  goods,  and 
they  are  claimed  to  be  not  in  short  sup- 
ply.   Instead  of  reducing  my  price  on  the 
goods  produced  in  this  country  to  the 
people  here  who  want  to  buy  them,  you 
give  me  an  outlet  by  seUing  those  goods 
to  the  United  States  Government  to  ship 
over  to  that  country  at  a  substantially 
high  price.    You  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  continue  to  maintain  high  prices  in 
this  country  on  that  portion  of  the  goods 
I  sell  to  the  people  here  instead  of  giving 
the  people  of  this  country  the  protection 
or  assistance  our  competitive  system  is 
supposed  to  give  them,  namely,  reason- 
able prices,  cood  qualities,  of  sufficient 
quantity  under  competitive  forces.    Here 
you  destroy  the  competitive  force  by  mov- 
ing out  of  this  country  excess  goods,  the 
goods  in  excess  of  the  market  demand. 
You  would  have  the  machinery  rigged  in 
such  manner  that  I  can  continue  to  nm 
my  plant  and  produce  those  unwanted 
goods  and  absorb  people  in  this  country 
in   short   supply    producing    goods   not 
needed,  instead  of  producing  goods  that 
are  badly  needed  to  win  the  war  in  this 
coimtry  against  the  destructive  inAatioa 
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that  Is  in  progress  and  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  goody-goody  proposition  you  pro- 
pose for  some  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  sit  here  and 
further  confuse  and  befuddle  our  peo- 
ple with  such  language  as  this.  It  ought 
to  come  out  of  this  bill.  Under  our  ."sys- 
tem the  only  protection  we.  as  consumers 
have,  is  in  competition.  Here  we  have 
the  unique  situation  where  the  Congress 
rapidly  moves  to  erase  this  protection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
CHtTRCHl  is  recognized  for  24  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
care  to  use  my  time. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
having  been  on  any  committee  originally 
considering  this  complicated  matter,  I 
have  only  the  thoughts  that  come  to  mind 
from  the  discussions  pro  and  con  on  the 
amendment  offered.  I  am  inclined  to 
oppose  this  amendment,  especially  now 
that  I  understand  that  only  one  member 
of  the  committee  took  the  view  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment  and  that  vir- 
tually the  entire  committee  favored  the 
language  in  the  bill  which  this  amend- 
ment would  strike  out.  Yes;  I  can  see 
possibilities  of  the  misuse  of  power  grant- 
ed by  the  language  in  the  bill  which  the 
amendment  would  strike  out,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  assuming  that  that  language 
In  law  would  be  properly  administered,  I 
can  see  great  good  coming  from  the  pro- 
vision which  the  amendment  seeks  to 
strike  out.  Therefore  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

I  notice  that  the  language  sought  to  be 
stricken  refers  to  "incentive  goods,  con- 
sisting of  commodities  not  in  short  supply 
in  the  United  States."  Now  I  can  see 
great  advantage  in  the  use  of  incentive 
goods  in  this  aid  program,  and  I  certainly 
can  see  great  advantage  in  using  properly 
such  goods  that  are  not  in  short  supply  in 
our  country,  if  thereby  we  can  reduce 
whai  short,  vital  supplies  we  must  send 
them,  and  I  can  also  sec  ?reat  advantage 
of  including  commodities  in  Govern- 
ment-owned stocks.  Therefore,  I  favor 
this  provision  as  it  stands  in  the  bill.  To 
me  it  makes  sense. 

Much  sarcasm  has  just  been  expressed 
and  shown  by  those  who  think  it  worse 
than  ridiculous  that  we  should  furnish 
farmers  in  the  war-torn  coimtries  incen- 
tive goods  to  induce  them  to  release,  bar- 
ter-like, their  wheat  and  other  food  sup- 
plies to  their  fellow  countrymen  who  live 
in  the  cities.  I  take  it  that  that  is  be- 
cause the  coimtry  producers  want  some- 
thing of  real  value  for  their  food  supplies 
so  greatly  needed  in  the  cities,  and  I  also 
take  it  that  the  currencies  in  those  coun- 
tries are  not  yet  stabilized  and  that  a 
pricing  system  does  not  satisfy  the  farm- 
er-producer by  a  payment  of  Inflated 
currency.  Therefore  he  looks  for  some 
other  kind  of  sati-sf  actorr  payment,  such 
as  "incentive  commodities."   Well,  under 


a  free  economy,  how  else  would  the  .sup- 
porters of  this  amendment — other  than 
through  a  sound  currency— get  the  rural 
people  to  dispose  of  as  much  as  possible 
of  their  wheat  and  other  foods?  Should 
we  have  a  police  state  take  food  away 
from  them  by  governmental  action? 
Certainly  not.  That  sounds  very  much 
like  the  very  thing  that  we  are  trying  to 
prevent  being  set  up  in  any  part  of  west- 
ern Europe. 

It  surprises  me  to  see  gentlemen  who 
recognize  the  importance  and  soundness 
of  free  enterprise  and  free  exchange  and 
who  are  opposed  to  communistic  force 
now  cry  out  against  the  use  of  incentive 
goods.  I  should  think  the  matter  as  pro- 
posed here,  in  case  this  amendment  is 
voted  down,  would  be  In  conformity  to  a 
sound  economic  philosophy  under  free 
enterprise.  Well,  that  is  the  way  it 
seems  to  me.  What  I  want  is  to  draw  as 
little  as  possible  upon  America's  com- 
modities in  short  supply  and  yet  accom- 
plish the  great  purpose  and  furnish  the 
maximum  degree  of  satisfaction  of  hu- 
man needs  in  the  war-torn  countries  of 
Europe  consistent  with  the  whole  aid  pro- 
gram. If  by  disposing  of  some  of  our 
surplus  commodities  to  be  used  over 
there  as  "incentive  goods"  we  can  call 
out  of  hiding  in  those  countries  wheat 
and  other  more  vitally  necessary  sup- 
plies, and  thus  ^ave  the  more  serious 
drain  upon  our  oii^n  wheat  and  vital  sup- 
plies, I  think  we  ought  to  do  it  that  w  ay. 
As  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Juod]  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEY],  that  is  the  philosophy  and  pur- 
pose of  the  language  in  the  bill  which 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  strike 
out.  I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated 
and  the  language  remains  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  any  membei-  of 
the  committee  seeking  time?  If  not,  all 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  Coudert  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Coudert)  tliere 
were — ayes  116.  noes  121. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Coudert  and  Mr. 

VORYS. 

The  Committee  again  divided ;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
132,  noes  145. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  general  debate  on  this  bill,  I  in- 
vited the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
passed  in  the  other  body  are  so  Avide 
that  expenditures  can  be  made  for  prac- 
tically any  purpose  under  the  sim.  The 
provisions  of  this  House  bill  now  under 
consideration  are  more  specific— suffi- 
ciently specific — so  as  to  prevent  the 
purchase  of  ships,  or  other  types  of  over- 


seas transport  with  the  relief  funds  which 
will  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  bill. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  conferees 
will  insist  on  the  retentions  of  these  spe- 
cific provisions  so  the  executive  agen- 
cies which  may  be  entrusted  with  its  ad- 
ministration will  be  restrained  from  the 
purchase  of  American  ships  with  relief 
funds. 

The  American  merchant  marine.  Its 
owners,  operators,  and  seamen  deserve 
the  protection  of  their  Government. 
They  should  not  be  treated  as  poor  rela< 
tlons  and  subjected  to  acts  which  take 
their  very  livelihood  away  from  them. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  carry 
American  goods  rather  than  being  put 
Into  a  position  of  having  to  struggle 
against  their  Government  to  get  cargoes 
originating  in  the  United  States,  paid  for 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
shipped  at  the  expense  of  the  people  <rf 
the  United  States.  Some  Members  may 
think  that  these  comments  are  unneces- 
sary, but  I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  nearly  one  hun- 
dred ships  operating  under  the  Russian 
flag  which  were  obtained  from  this  Na« 
tion  through  the  expenditures  of  lease- 
lend  funds.  We  bought  them  from  our- 
selves and  presented  them  to  Russia  un- 
der whose  flag  they  now  compete  with 
American  ships  on  the  high  seas. 

We  do  not  want  a  repetition  of  such 
conditions. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CntracH:  On 
page  2,  line  5.  after  the  word  "may"  insert 
the  words  "subject  to  section  12  (a)  of  this 
act." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sub- 
mitted this  amendment,  which  I  believe 
to  be  a  clarifying  amendment,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  VoeysI.  On 
page  2.  line  5.  after  the  word  "may",  my 
amendment  would  insert  the  words  "sub- 
ject to  section  12  (a)  of  this  act."  Sec- 
tion 12  (a)  of  this  act  is  merely  the  ap- 
propriation part  of  this  bill.  My  pur- 
pose is  that  the  allocation  of  funds  shall 
be  limited  to  the  appropriation  author- 
ized in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
make  his  amendment  read,  "subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  12  of  this  act," 
I  would  agree,  but  putting  in  "section 
12  (a)"  limits  it  to  these  appropriations, 
and  section  12  (c)  provides  for  an  ad- 
vance on  such  appropriations.  I  under- 
stand there  will  be  considerable  discus- 
sion of  that.  If  the  gentleman  merely 
wants  to  limit  it  to  the  funds  authorized 
under  this  bill,  by  making  it  subject  to 
section  12. 1  think  he  would  achieve  his 
result,  and  I  at  least  would  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  v/ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  not  all  of  an  act  sub- 
ject to  the  rest  of  the  act?  Section  12 
says,  "This  act."    That  includes  section 
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f .  ir  we  say  that  tecUon  3  is  s  ibject  to 
•ectlon  12.  does  that  not  also  apply  to 
sections  5.  t.  7.  1.  9.  10.  and  :  1  of  the 

act? 

Mr.  CHURCH  No.  I  think  It  leaves 
ground  for  confusion,  and  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  clarify  It.  When  I  re:  er  mere- 
ly to  section  12  <a).  which  Is  t^  e  appro- 
priaU<m  provision.  I  believe  I  an  correct. 
The  rule  waived  all  points  of  c  rder.  A 
«f  order  cannot  be  mad  to  this 
If  It  were  clear  that  he  Pres- 
ident could  allocate  funds,  thoie  funds 
coming  out  of  other  funds  th  m  those 
C(»talned  in  this  appropriation  under 
section  12  «a).  then  it  would  bi  .subject 
to  a  point  of  order  if  we  had  not  adopted 
the  rule  waiving  all  points  of  o  'der. 

I  feel  perfectly  clear  that  "s  ctlon  12 
(a)"  is  correct.  If  the  com m  t tee  will 
accept  It  for  the  present.  I  will  a  ik  unan- 
imous consent  to  modify  the  am  endment 
to  read  "subject  to  section  12." 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  certainly  ha\  e  no  ob- 
jection. I  have  not  had  time  t  >  consult 
the  full  committee,  but  it  seer  is  to  me 
that  if  the  gentleman's  object  :  s  to  pre- 
vent the  President  from  allocs  ting  any 
funds  from  any  source  other  th  an  funds 
provided  under  this  act.  his  am  >ndment, 
providing  "subject  to  section  1  ."  would 
simply  state  what  is  already  in  1  ere.  and. 
therefore.  I  at  least  would  have  lo  objec- 

tlOD. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  the  gentlenan  will 
yield  further.  I  am  certainly  In  ;  3rmpathy 
with  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  but  I  want  to  ncake  sure 
that  when  he  says  this  will  b;  subject 
to  section  12  It  docs  not  imply  tl  tat  it  will 
not  be  subject  to  other  section< .  because 
we  have  10  strings  in  section  5.  and  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  any  alloc  itlon  will 
be  subject  to  those  limlUtions  o  r  the  bill 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  g  mtleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  VotTsl  stated  t  clearly, 
and  I  am  willing  to  accept  ti^t  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  to  this,  in  order  to  take  ci  re  of  the 
point  made  by  the  gentleman  fi  om  Mln 
nesota?  I  am  sure  he  gentleo  tan  from 
Illln(^  does  not  want  to  remote  any  of 
the  limitations  on  the  Presi  lent 
wants  to  make  sure  that  no  other  funds 
"~--4nay  be  allocated.  Would  the  gpntleman 
miOdlfy  his  amendment  to  read 
After  the  word  "funds",  insert 
by  section  12  of  this  act."  so  tha 
refer  to  the  funds.  This  would 
President  as  to  funds  but  makje  all  the 
rest  of  it  apply,  so  the  section  wo  ild  read 

The  Prcsklent,  acting  through  «u|h  depart- 
kts,   agcnclefl,   or   Uid«pendent 
Its  of  the  Oovemment  m  he  stlall  direct. 
f,  hy  allocation  of  ftmds  provld^  by  see 
tlOD  12  of  this  act. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.    I  believe  It  Is 
thing.    Therefore,  to  clarify  it 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
from  Ohio  and  the  Committee. 
that    imanimous-consent 
Chairman. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Reservlnf 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
that  It  Is  possible  to  clarify  at 
ment  like  this.   As  far  as  I  am 
I  have  listened  to  this 
have  read  aectkm  12.  and  I  hav< 
lancuace  In  this  section  3.  WIU 
indefinlteness  as  there  Is  in  th( 


the  same 

in  order 

gentleman 

I  make 

Mr. 


he  right 

K)t  know 

amend - 

c^wcemed, 

I 

read  the 

as  much 

mind  of 


amen  Iment. 


the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  as  there 
must  be  in  the  mlods  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  others,  I  think  the  proper 
thing  for  the  gentleman  to  do  is  to  with- 
draw this  amendment  temporarily  and 
have  consultation  to  see  just  exactly  to 
what  extent  this  amendment  goes.  I  do 
not  know  what  this  amendment  does.  It 
applies  some  part  of  the  act  to  section  12. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  said, 
there  are  other  sections  of  the  bill.  It 
does  appear  to  me  that  without  this  lan- 
guage the  other  sections  of  the  bill  would 
apply  anyhow.  I  am  just  a  little  fearful 
that  the  Committee  Is  going  to  accept 
something  here  that  might  make  all  of 
us  a  httle  bit  ridiculous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  May  I  say  to  the 
ge.itleman  that  there  is  that  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  province  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  bs  in- 
vaded and  that  there  could  be  an  alloca- 
tion by  the  President  of  funds  other  than 
those  provided  in  the  appropriation  sec- 
tion. That  is  the  only  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  to  clarify  that.  If  it  may  be 
understood  that  there  are  no  other  funds 
appropriated,  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
language  in  the  bill  that  I  am  trying 
to  amend.  But  it  docs  raise  a  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  that  is  the  only  purpose 
of  my  amendment  to  clarify  the  meaning. 

Mr.  RAYEURN.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  clarifying  this,  but  his 
amendment,  as  far  ac>  I  am  concerned, 
and  as  I  read  this,  does  everything  ex- 
cept clarify  it.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  means,  and  he 
has  not  convinced  me  that  his  own  mind 
is  entirely  clear  on  what  his  amendment 
means.  So  I  believe  that  at  least  tem- 
porarily it  would  be  a  very  good  idea 
from  a  legislative  standpoint  and  the 
safe  and  sane  thing  to  do  if  the  gentle- 
man would  lay  this  amendment  aside 
so  that  we  can  look  it  over  and  come  to 
some  conclusion  as  to  what  it  means. 
Of  course  if  the  committee  wants  to 
accept  the  amendment,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Do  not  the  words 
on  lines  10  and  11  on  the  same  page 
refer  to  the  provisions  in  the  act. 
namely,  "upon  the  terms  and  condition.s 
set  forth  in  this  act"?  Is  that  not  a 
limitation  upon  the  President? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  There  Is  some  doubt 
In  my  mind  about  It.  It  Just  is  not  suflQ- 
clently  clear,  and  this  amendment  would 
clarify  It.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
accei^  It. 

Mr.  VORYa  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  object!  3n 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fn)m 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  t.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
may  be  passed  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  the  gentleman  may  be  permitted 
to  return  to  the  amendment  after  section 
4  has  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
It  seems  to  me  as  part  of  the  legislative 
history  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  the 
restrictions  which  wcuJd  apply  to  the 
other  funds  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fears  might  be  transferred  by  i  he 
President  will  be  found  In  other  acts,  to 
wit.  either  in  other  authorization  acts 
or  in  other  appropriation  acts — that  is, 
the  provision  that  funds  appropriated  In 
an  appropriation  bill  are  provided  for 
the  purposes  of  that  act.  and  those  acts 
would  be  controlling  and  would  provide 
the  restrictions  which  would  prevent  :he 
President  from  transferring  such  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Whatever 
may  be  done  with  reference  to  the  gem  le- 
man's  amendment,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  his  amendment  does  any  ha'm. 
But  I  would  not  want  the  legislative  his- 
tory to  indicate  that  the  President  could, 
even  if  nothing  were  done  about  this 
situation,  take  money  appropriated  in 
other  bills. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Ohio  that  the  gentleman  from  Illiiiois 
[Mr.  Church]  may  offer  his  amendment 
after  we  have  finished  with  section  4' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wn-Luics:  On 
page  2.  line  16.  after  the  semicolon.  Insert 
the  following:  "Provided,  however.  That  no 
such  item  procured  or  purchased  herevu.der 
shall  be  in  short  supply  in  the  United  Sti  tea. 
and." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
notice  that  the  same  provision  was  pla  ced 
on  subsection  (2)  of  this  section  relating 
to  incentive  goods  which  we  might  send 
abroad.  I  thought  possibly  we  could  pro- 
tect the  American  people  by  Inser  ing 
this  amendment  against  suffering  from 
acute  shortage  of  critical  materials  and 
commodities. 

Throughout  the  country  today  there 
Is  a  very  critical  shortage  of  fertilizer  and 
farm  machinery.  The  other  day  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ma.«;sachusetts  [Mrs. 
Rogers]  cited  to  the  House  the  critical 
gas  and  oil  situation  in  the  North  and 
East.  I  feel  we  should  adopt  my  amend- 
ment in  order  to  show  to  the  American 
people,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  Europe, 
that  the  needs  of  the  American  peiple 
must  first  be  served  before  we  serve  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Europe. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Wn.I.TAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OWENS.  May  I  say  to  the  pen- 
tleman  that  I  think  he  is  absolutely  rii:;ht ; 
we  ought  to  support  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
again  be  reported. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
again  reported  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gaitlanan  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  wniTAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Do  you  In- 
tend by  this  amendment  to  preclude  the 
shipment  of  grains  or  fertilizer  or  fuel  to 
Europe? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  we  are  suffering 
from  a  critical  shortage  in  the  United 
States  of  those  items;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Then  the 
answer  is  "yes." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  another  one  of  these  technical  amend- 
ments offered  from  the  floor  on  a  tech- 
nical bill,  and  I  feel  it  is  a  dangerous 
operation.  The  gentleman's  intention 
may  be  entirely  correct,  but  are  we  going 
to  say  by  this  amendment  that  you  can- 
not ship  anjrthing  to  those  countries  that 
is  in  short  supply,  even  though  we  buy 
it  in  another  country  outside  the  United 
States  of  America?  I  just  do  not  know 
what  position  the  committee  wants  to 
take  about  it.  They  have  followed  this 
bill.  They  ought  to  know  the  implica- 
tions of  this  amendment.  I  do  not  know. 
I  could  not  because  I  did  not  sit 
through  the  hearings  or  the  executive 
sessions  on  the  bill.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  if  those  in  charge  of 
this  bill  would  have  somebody  from  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  or  some- 
body else  stay  around  here  to  tell  us  the 
implication  of  amendments  that  may  be 
offered. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  recognition  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes^ 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
take  a  short  minute  to  explain  this.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
to  the  main  procurement  clause  of  the 
bill  which  states: 

The  President  •  •  •  may  •  •  •  (a) 
procure  or  allocate  funds  or  establish  credits 
for  the  procurement  of,  from  any  source  (1) 
food,  medical  supplies — 

And  so  forth.  This  particular  amend- 
ment offered  at  this  particular  place,  if 
adopted,  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
striking  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
bill. 

It  also,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
amply  pointed  out,  prevents  procure- 
ment from  sources  in  outside  countries 
If  the  article  or  commodity  is  in  short 
supply  In  the  United  States,  or  If  It  is 
in  short  supply  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wish  to  clarify  my 
amendment  by  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  amend  it. 


The  amendment  I  presented  reads  as 
follows: 

Provided,  hovever.  That  no  such  item  prr- 
cured  or  purchased  hereunder  shall  be  Id 
short  supply. 

I  should  like  to  modify  It  to  read: 

Prociired  or  purchased  in  the  continentsU 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  so  to  do. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  resen'- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  this  is  the  third 
amendment  in  a  row  that  we  have  had 
to  modify  after  it  had  been  read  at  tfie 
Clerk's  desk.  So  that  we  may  get  the 
amendments  from  now  on  in  the  shajie 
that  the  author  means  I  am  constrained 
to  object  to  any  amendment  of  this 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  see  little  difference 
in  whether  or  not,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  said,  you  can  purchase  goo<l8 
elsewhere,  because  once  you  purchase 
them  elsewhere  we  are  no  longsr  short  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  because,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  are  plenty  of  things  that 
can  be  purchased  elsewhere  and  sent 
and  which  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
supply  in  the  United  States.  Simply  be- 
cause you  can  get  fertilizer  for  example, 
from  Chile,  and  it  is  short  In  the  United 
States  is  no  reason  why  an  amendment 
should  be  added  to  the  bill  that  is  the 
equivalent  of  striking  out  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  whole  bill.  These  are  nec- 
essary items  and  they  must  be  sent  to 
Eurcp3. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  matter  b3fore 
the  House  is  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  that  he  be  pcir- 
mitted  to  re-form  his  amendment.  Tills 
requ?st  has  been  objected  to  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  There  is  therefore 
nothing  before  the  Committee  but  the 
amendment  as  originally  offered.  The 
question  will  be,  of  course,  on  the  Eunecd- 
ment  without  reformation,  inasmuch 
as  objection  to  changing  it  has  been 
objected  to. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pariia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  PACE.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  have  the  right  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  his  amendment  t« 
perfect  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No:  and  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  Parliamentarian.  I  think 
the  Parliamentarian  Is  right.  The  rules 
contemplate  that  when  a  Member  brings 
an  amendment  before  the  House  he 
knows  what  the  amendment  is  and  he 
stands  on  the  amendment.  However, 
some  ether  Member  of  the  House  may 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
if  so  desired. 

Mr.  PACE.    I  shall   be   delighted  to 

serve  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHl'l'lEN  and  Mr.  JARMAN  rose. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    must 

first  recognize  the  gentleman  from  /Ja- 

bama,  a  member  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  so 
well  said,  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  t>e  tantamount  to  striking  cut  the 
enacting  clause  of  this  bill.  I  suggest, 
therefore,  that  those  Members  of  this 
House  who  are  opposed  to  this  bill,  who 
do  not  wish  this  country  to  do  what  I 
and  your  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
other  body  believe  it  should  do  in  the 
interest  of  this  country,  should  vote  for 
this  amendment  On  the  other  hand, 
my  opinion  is  that  those  who  think  this 
bill  ought  to  become  law  should  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Now.  as  to  the  amendment  Itself. 
"Anything  that  is  in  short  supply  in  this 
country."  May  I  say  that  the  time  may 
very  well  come.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  not 
already  here,  when  ctrcumsthnces  will 
be  such  in  this  world  that  it  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  country  to 
tighten  their  belts  a  bit.  if  necessary, 
even  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  purchase 
a  few  Items  which  are  in  short  supply. 
I  believe,  if  I  interpret  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  country  aright,  they 
wish  to  do  that,  if  it  is  necessary.  I  re- 
peat, if  you  want  to  kill  this  bill,  vote 
for  the  pending  amendment.  If  you 
want  this  bill  passed.  I  think  you  should 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  this  amend- 
ment is  the  proper  approach  to  defeat- 
ing this  bill  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  It 
does  point  up  something  that  deserves 
comment  from  Members  of  this  House. 
We  have  had  admissions  from  most  of 
the  Members  who  have  addressed  this 
body  on  the  pending  measure  admitting 
that  UNRRA  has  not  worked.    We  have 
had  nobody  come  to  the  defense  of  the 
administration  of  UNRRA;  we  have  had 
no  one  come  to  the  defense  of  the  Brit- 
ish loan.    True,  in  each  instance  some 
good  may  have  been  done,  but  we  had 
admissions  from  practically  all  Memlwrs 
who  have  spoken  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  to  see  that  the  aid  this  country 
will  give  imder  the  terms  of  this  bill  be 
used  In  the  proper  manner  and  in  the 
proper  way  to  meet  the  ptirpose  intended. 
If  the  United  States  is  going  to  do  for 
these  European  nations  what  we  can  af- 
ford to  do,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  take 
an  inventory  of  what  we  have.    Since  the 
Congress  was  called  back  into  special  ses- 
sion I  called  on  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  on  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  conduct  a  hearing  to  see 
for  instance  what  the  fertilizer  situation 
is  in  this  country.    I  talked  to  them  over 
the  telephone  and  I  wrote  them  as  to 
what  fertilizer  would  be  available  next 
year  and  as  to  whether  the  Department 
of  Commerce  was  taking  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  Spencer  Chemical  Co.  and  tha 
Lion  Oil  Co.  at  present.    But  to  this  day 
I  have  not  received  a  single  reply  as  to 
what  the  fertilizer  situation  is  in  this 
country  nor  an  answer  to  the  other  ques- 
tion.    Yet  this  committee  of  splendid 
membership  brings  this  bill  in  without 
a  single  control  on  that  feature  or  any 
information  on  those  Important  ques- 
tions.   It  provides  $35,000,000  worth  of 
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fertiliser  for  foreiirn  shJpmert.  Includ- 
ing <14.000.000  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 
They  may  take  the  position  we  ran  afford 
that,  but  if  so  they  do  not  kno  v  because 
they  did  not  go  Into  the  quest  on.  but  If 
you  talc  It  up  with  several  <  ompanies 
who  supply  fertilizer  to  the  American 
farmers,  many  of  them  will  tel  you  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  it  present 
is  taking  their  entire  output.  Last  year 
tbey  gave  the  farmers  fertlli;  er  in  my 
section  of  the  country— but  wh  n?  After 
the  Army  paid  back  the  110.0  K)  tons  it 
had  borrowed  from  commerclj  1  produc- 
ers and  sent  it  overseas,  the  G<  vernment 
took  the  1 10.000  tons  and  ( ave  it  to 
UNRRA.  It  was  distributed  n  foreign 
countries.  The  Department  o  '  Agricul- 
ture, the  Executive  Offices  of  he  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Department  of  'ommerce 
said  that  the  American  f  am  lers  could 
rely  on  the  Chilean  nitrate.  T  \e  Chilean 
nitrate  came  in  after  most  crop  5  had  been 
practically  made,  too  late  to  dc  any  good. 

I  know  fertilizer  would  ln(Tease  the 
production  of  the  countries  i  \  Europe: 
but  who  can  say  whether  It  wi  1  increase 
their  production  one-half  as  much  as 
the  same  fertillaer  in  this  comtry  with 
our  hlgh-prcductlon  machin  :ry  would 
Increase  the  food  supply?  1  his  Com- 
mittee does  not  know  becaiise  he  matter 
was  not  gone  Into  In  the  beari  ogs.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  Is  not  necessary 
to  provide  some  aid,  but  I  say  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aflairs  should  have 
gone  Into  the  question  of  whst  we  have 
and  what  we  can  afford  to  do  not  to 
mention  what  is  best  to  do  nstead  of 
coming  in  here  and  giving  us  the  same 
old  stuff  when  w«  find  the  >ther  bills 
and  appropriations,  with  no  ( ontrols  to 
speak  of.  did  not  work. 

We  should  hare  taken  an  inventory 
and  the  American  people  sh  )uld  have 
been  told  bow  much  we  have,  low  much 
we  are  going  to  have,  and  wh  m  we  are 
going  to  have  it  so  that  they  will  know 
what  part  if  any  we  can  p-ovlde  for 
foreign  countries.  I  say  to  my  very  good 
friends  on  this  Committee  who  are  ob- 
jecting to  these  amendments  o  i  the  floor 
that  It  ill  becomes  you  to  ccmplaln  of 
amendments  offered  to  provi  le  protec- 
tion when  you  write  a  bill  witl  lOUt  a  sin- 
gle protection  in  it  based  oi:  hearings 
which  give  no  facts  as  to  the  supply  of 
this  and  other  commodities  th(  t  would  be 
•hipped  abroad  under  the  teriis  of  this 
bill.  You  say  you  will  provide  such  pro- 
tection at  some  time  in  the  f  ut  ire.  When 
are  you  going  to  bring  in  such  a  blD? 
Tou  know  this  Congress  wl  1  adjourn 
when  the  money  is  appropriat  ed  to  car- 
ry out  the  terms  of  this  bill  a  id  the  bill 
you  talk  about  could  not  get  here  until 
tbese  funds  are  expoided.  1  his  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  we  \'0uld  stop 
communism.  Of  course  all  aie  in  favor 
of  that.  The  question  Is  h<w  we  are 
goiitf  to  try  to  do  it.  Now  i  i  the  time 
to  tee  that  we  do  it  in  a  way  t  lat  will  be 
most  effective,  and  not  glv  a  blank 
chedc  to  the  President,  who  aappens  to 
be  a  Democrat  and  for  whom  [  have  the 
highest  regard.  Of  course  h?  does  not 
handle  the  administration  of  ;  ach  a  pro- 
gram personally  and  all  of  us  have  seen 
bow  those  who  do  handle  sue  i  adminis- 
tration go  about  it;  aH  to  fo;  eign  ship- 
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ment  up  to  the  quota,  and  what  is  left 
over.  If  any,  goes  to  the  people  of  our 
own  country.  That  Is  not  the  way  to  do 
it  and  the  reason  I  say  it  is  not  the  way 
to  do  it.  we  all  admit  that  it  did  not  work 
under  UNRRA  the  first,  second,  or  third 
time  and  it  did  not  work  with  regard 
to  the  British  loan  which  we  were  told 
would  be  used  to  rehabilitate  the  coun- 
try yet  the  British  took  a  big  percentage 
of  the  loan  and  spent  It  for  luxury  goods 
and  not  toward  rehabilltatii%  the  coun- 
try. K  this  Committee  does  not  see  fit 
to  put  the  needed  protections  in  the  bill, 
certainly  I  am  going  to  vote  for  amend- 
ments offered  from  the  floor  if  that  Is 
the  only  place  we  can  get  it  and  try  to 
put  this  protection  in  it. 

I  came  back  several  days  before  our 
call  to  try  to  get  this  matter  of  fertilizer 
Investigated  prior  to  a  vote  on  this  bill. 
An  investigation  Is  to  begin  tomorrow  of 
which  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi.  ToM  Abermcthy.  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

For  the  information  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  I  submit  the  informa- 
tion which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
Apparently  they  need  this  information, 
for  their  hearings  will  disclose  they  did 
not  go  into  the  question  of  supply  at  all. 

During  the  war  the  National  Fertilizer 
Association  channeled  all  sulfate  of 
ammonia  into  mixed  fertilizer  through 
the  War  Production  Board.  Some  sul- 
fate was  used  prewar  as  straight  ni- 
trogen fertilizer  material  and  as  a  side- 
dressing  material.  During  the  war  im- 
ports of  nitrate  of  soda  were  limited  be- 
cause of  shipping  difficulties,  and  since 
the  war  have  been  allocated  to  various 
countries  of  the  world  through  the  in- 
ternational Fertilizer  Allocation  Board  so 
that  imports  of  Chilean  nitrates  could 
not  be  Increased  into  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  synthetic  nitrate -of -soda  produc- 
tion produced  at  Hopewell,  Va..  which 
normally  went  into  the  Carollnas  and 
nearby  areas,  for  some  reason  has  been 
greatly  decreased  or  perhaps  stopped  by 
this  time,  which  means  extreme  shortage 
of  side-dressing  material  in  the  Caro- 
llnas. The  production  of  ammonia  solu- 
tions which  go  to  the  mixed -fertilizer  in- 
dustries known  as  wet  mixers  which  in- 
cludes the  Big  Six  and  the  larger  mixers. 
has  been  materially  increased  to  mix 
with  superphospate  and  potash.  The 
small  mixers,  known  In  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry as  dry  mixers,  which  use  straight 
materials  such  as  sulfate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  similar  products  in 
their  mixed  goods,  have  been  drastically 
curtailed  in  Uie  nitrogen  materials  which 
they  could  obtain. 

This  has  had  a  tendency  to  throw  the 
mixed-goods  business  into  the  hands  of 
the  big  mixers  and  the  effect  of  this  is 
shown  In  their  financial  statements. 
The  policy  referred  to  above  has  worked 
to  the  advantage  of  the  big  fertilizer  mix- 
ers and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  small 
fertilixer  dry  mixers,  the  farmers  who 
use  side-dressing  material,  and  the  farm- 
ers who  use  straight  nitrogen  material. 

In  international  allocations  a  fixed  al- 
location has  been  maintained  and  any- 
thing which  happ«is  to  the  plants  comes 
out  of  the  amount  for  domestic  users  and 
not  out  of  the  export  allotments.    For 


example,  the  Lion  Oil  Co.  was  graining 
ammoniiun  nitrate  at  Defense.  Tex  .  and 
Doyline,  La.  They  were  request<Md  or 
perhaps  required  under  their  leases  to 
build  graining  facilities  at  El  Dorado, 
where  the  ammonia  plant  is  lo<»ted. 
They  have  erected  such  facllltieji  and 
when  they  thought  they  would  bt;  able 
to  start  they  shut  down  the  grain- 
In?  plant  at  Defense.  Tex.  The  grain- 
ing plant  at  EI  Dorado  has  not  yet  oper- 
ated successfully.  The  result  is  that  the 
production  of  ammonitun  nitrate  of  the 
Lion  Oil  Co.  since  about  August  was  50 
percent  of  its  capacity,  and  Is  not  yet 
successfully  operated.  Despite  this  fact 
export  allocations  must  be  made  100  per- 
cent which  will  require  most  If  not 
all  of  their  production  for  the  next  few 
months  and  the  deficit  will  fall  on  the 
American  farmers. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lion  Oil  Co.,  they 
developed  shortage  of  gas  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  the  year  In  their  graining  facili- 
ties and  have  had  to  reduce  their  produc- 
tion. Despite  any  reduction  In  produc-  . 
tion  of  ammonium  nitrate,  they  are  re-  * 
quired  to  complete  the  bill  for  export 
allocation,  and  any  shortage  must  again 
be  absorbed  by  American  farmers. 

There  has  been  a  huge  demand  for 
methynol,  and  some  increased  amounts 
of  liquid  ammonia  are  going  into 
methynol  and  Industrial  productions. 
The  Shell  Co.  in  California  has  had  con- 
siderable difficulties  and.  we  understand, 
have  had  to  greatly  decrease  or  elimi- 
nate their  production,  whether  from 
shortage  of  gas  or  some  other  difficulty. 
The  Shell  Co.  is  endeavoring  to  purchase 
material  elsewhere  to  take  care  of  Its 
customers,  but  difficulties  such  as  out- 
lined above  and  at  Hopewell,  Va.,  are 
not  considered  in  the  export  allocations, 
since  export  allocations  are  made  on  a 
per-ton  basis,  and  the  number  of  tons 
allocated  must  be  exported  regardless  of 
the  number  of  tons  of  production. 

The  Army  Is  manufacturing  a  substan- 
tial quantity  of  ammonium  nitrate — 
quantity  imknown — to  be  shipped  to  for- 
mer enemy  countries,  Germany  and 
Japan.  The  Army  Is  using  Its  most 
economical  plants  to  manufacture  this 
production  on  a  theory  that  It  must  make 
the  production  as  cheap  as  possible  for 
the  occupied  areas.  The  result  Is  that 
about  40  percent  of  Its  capacity  Is  not 
used,  which  Is  the  high-cost  capacity. 
For  example,  the  Louisiana  ordnance 
plant  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  has  been  shut 
down,  even  though  graining  facilities  are 
nearby  to  grain  this  ammonia.  In 
theory.  It  is  being  operated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  for  some  experimental 
work,  but  actually,  I  think,  very  little  is 
being  done.  It  is  retaining  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Cactus  ordnance  plant,  where 
we  understand  the  actual  production 
cost  of  a  ton  of  anhydrous  are  about 
$20  per  ton.  The  net  result  of  the  Army 
policy  has  been  to  furnish  the  cheapest 
production  of  the  Army  plants  to  the 
occupied  areas. 

A  change  In  this  policy  of  releasing 
the  cheapest  production  to  the  United 
States  farmers  and  operating  the  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  Idle  capacity, 
even  at  a  somewhat  higher  cost,  to 
satisfy  occupied  areas  and  relieve  needs 
should  Increase  the  total  nitrogen  avail- 
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able;  and  while  the  Army  material  might 
cost  slightly  more  for  the  occupied  areas. 
It  would  not  be  denied  material  to  Ameri- 
can farmers  at  any  price. 

The  Krug  report  shows  that  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  Army  capacity 
is  idle  and  the  Harriman  report  recom- 
mends operation  of  all  of  these  plants  at 
100  percent  of  capacity. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  tank  cars  to 
ship  ammonia  solutions  for  graining  pur- 
poses and  the  supply  of  these  cars  should 
be  Increased.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  has 
placed  the  construction  of  such  cars  in 
the  very  lowest  priority  in  the  allocation 
of  material  for  railroad  rolling  stock,  and 
practically  no  additional  cars  have  been 
added  to  the  supply  In  the  last  3  or  4 
years.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know 
what  allocations  for  freight  cars  and 
rolling  stock  have  been  for  foreign  ship- 
ment. 

Several  of  the  big  producers  of  nitrate 
fertilizers  are  writing  the  farmers  who 
have  contracted  for  delivery  of  fertilizer 
that  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
present  is  taking  their  entire  output 
under  order  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  As  I  have  said,  I 
have  tried  for  3  weeks  to  get  an  admis- 
sion or  denial  of  these  facts  from  that 
Department.  They  neither  affirm  nor 
deny.  Of  course,  after  this  bill  is  passed, 
after  the  horse  is  gone,  they  will  give  me 
the  information.  Doubtless  the  same 
situation  exists  with  regard  to  farm  ma- 
chinery and  other  commodities. 

I  think  it  Is  high  time  the  Congress 
got  such  Information  before  voting  on 
such  measures  as  that  before  us  instead 
of  after.  With  full  Information  then  ic 
is  possible  to  vote  Intelligently  on  such 
measures. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  In  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
State  It. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Did  the  gentleman's 
request  Include  all  amendments  to  this 
amendment  or  subsequent  amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  thinks 
the  gentleman's  intention  was  to  Include 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  He  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  ad- 
vised that  there  Is  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  Williams 
amendment  at  the  desk.  If  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  were 
granted,  It  would  cut  off  all  debate  on 
that  substitute. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  In  15  minutes,  reserving  2 
minutes  for  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  the  Chair  sug- 
gest, before  the  Chair  puts  that  question, 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  read  at  the  Clerk's  desk  so 
the  House  may  be  fully  advised. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whsslb  as  • 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
WnxiAMs:  On  page  2,  line  16.  after  the  semi- 
colon  insert  "Provided,  hovoever,  That  no 
Items  procured  or  purchased  in  the  United 
States  hereunder  shall  be  in  short  supply  in 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
view  of  the  substitute  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  and  which  expresses 
more  clearly  what  I  Intended  to  express 
In  my  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  may  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Was  there  not  a  question 
pending  on  the  debate  on  these  various 
amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  First.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsui 
from  Ohio 

Mr.  OHARA.  I  object  to  the  limita- 
tion of  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  WttLiAMSl? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

•  Mr.  VORYS.    Is  the  Wheeler  substi- 
tute now  pending  before  the  committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Without 
objection,  the  Williams  amendment  will 
be  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Wheeler 
amendment  is  now  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes,  with  2  min- 
utes to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  OHARA  and  Mr.  RIZLEY  ob- 
jected. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  again  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  Wheeler 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  merely  an  attempt  to  clarify  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Williams], 
the  provisions  of  which  have  already 
been  pointed  out.  All  this  amendment 
does  Is  say  to  the  President  that  goods 
cannot  be  bought  If  they  are  in  short 
supply  in  this  coimtry.  but  they  must  be 
bought  from  some  place  where  they  are 
not  in  short  supply.  They  cannot  be 
bought  in  this  country  so  long  as  they 
are  In  short  supply  In  this  country, 
whether  they  be  fertilizer,  petroleiun 
products,  wheat,  or  what  have  you. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WHEELER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, who  determines  whether  or  not 
the  goods  are  In  short  supply? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  same  people  who 
determine  all  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  The  people  who  ad- 
minister It? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Then  what  does  It 
mean?    It  means  nothing. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment I  really  do  not  see  much  point  In 
passing  the  bill.  The  President  in  his 
message  to  Congress  recommended  two 
subjects  for  this  Congress  to  consider. 
One  was  immediate  aid  to  meet  the  crisis 
in  France,  Austria,  and  Italy  and  the 
other  was  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
checking  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  for 
our  own  people  here  at  home. 

Even  if  we  had  no  Interim  program  be- 
fore us  the  rising  cost  of  living  would 
have  to  be  faced.  Foreign  aid  Is  not  the 
cause  of  the  high  cast  of  living  today. 
Prices  are  high  because  we  scrapped 
price  controls  before  it  was  safe  to  do  so. 

Our  committee  has  gone  very  exten- 
sively Into  the  effect  the  Interim  program 
will  have  upon  our  cost  of  living,  the  im- 
mediate Impact  of  the  Interim  program, 
and  has  begun  the  study  of  the  long- 
range  Impact  of  the  Marshall  plan  upon 
the  cost  of  living  here  at  home.  We  are 
satisfied  that  with  the  protections  we 
have  now  In  the  bill,  this  Interim  pro- 
gram will  not  have  a  drastic  effect  upon 
oiu'  economy.  But  if  this  amendment 
is  introduced  Into  the  bill.  I  ask  you 
fairly,  how  are  we  going  to  determine 
politically  what  Is  In  short  supply?  We 
hear  today  that  grain  Is  In  short  supply. 
We  are  not  in  short  supply  of  grain.  We 
are  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  own 
people  and  at  the  same  time  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  But  the  mo- 
ment It  is  rumored  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  send  grain  to  Europe  we  begin 
to  have  gambling  on  the  commodity  ex- 
changes. That  Is  a  problem  that  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  have  to  meet.  If  we  are 
going  to  use  the  subterfuge  that  this 
interim  program  Is  the  reason  for  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  we  will  fail  to  meet 
the  challenge  that  confronts  us  on  the 
International  scene,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  will  fail  to  meet  the  challenge  that 
confronts  us  here  at  home.  We  have 
the  brains  to  meet  this  problem  if  we  will 
use  them.  We  must  take  steps  Immedi- 
ately after  we  pass  this  bill  to  check 
gambling  on  the  commodity  exchanges, 
and  we  must  adopt  whatever  other  meas- 
ures are  necessary  to  stop  the  rise  In  liv- 
ing costs. 

Now,  if  we  put  Into  this  bill  that  noth- 
ing in  short  supply  shall  be  purchased, 
every  time  the  price  of  anything  goes  up 
in  a  store,  they  will  say,  "You  see.  If  we 
did  not  send  aid  to  Europe,  the  price 
would  not  be  going  up."  Thus,  you  will 
begin  a  hopeless  political  battle  just  on 
the  eve  of  an  election  which  will  be  based 
not  on  facts  but  on  an  abimdance  of 
misinformation. 
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Mr.  Chalnnmn.  either  we  wtrjt  to  help 
democracy  surrim  In  western  I  urope  or 
we  do  not  olUwr  wt  wtnt  to  Itftke  the 
nece  sary  tUps  here  at  home  to 
own  economy  In  order  or  we  do 

thOM  steps.    If  we  wk-lto 
rat  Into  the  Mil.  we  nitht 
as  well  all  pack  up  and  go  home 

point.  Mr.  Chairman 
the  rislns  co«t 
In  thH  country,  we  are  golna 
UtUe  and  too  late  with  aid  to 
because  every  percent  rise  In  tqe 
ttvinc  tiers  not  only  afwta 
bert  at  home  but  alao  rotftaCM  Ihk  ftmeunt 
of  rellof  MAtortal  which  the  n  ^edy  na* 
Uona  of  Inrope  can  buy  with  tiie  dollars 
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Tbe  CHAIRMAM.    The  Choir  rccoc> 
BlMs  tbe  gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr. 

VOtYil. 

Mr.    VORY8.     Mr.    Chairman 
MBendmcnt  is  just  exactly  like 
llams  amendment.  In  that  if  It 
ed.  wo  mlfbt  as  well  give  up  t 
pracran.  iSO0.00O.000  cf  whit 
mated  to  be  spend  for  grain  w 
short  supply  in  thLi  country, 
mlttee.  wrestling  over  this  pr*pa« 
and  rfmemberlng  that  we  are 
Committee  on  Banking  and 
and  it  is  not  within  our  proviike 
tompt  to  devise  all  of  the  mcasui  es 
sary  to  protect  our  economy,  ar  ; 
an  amendment  which  will  be 
tute  for  section  4.  the  next  section 
bill.    At  this  time.  I  merely  wait 
the  first  sentence  of  it: 


Th«   President   ftball   promulgate 
ttoos  coatroliing  the  purchase  o 
BMDt  of  supplies  under  this  act 
mtnlmiae  (a)   the  drain  upon  th 
rsaeorres  of  the  United  States 
ft  of  sueh  purchases  or 
the  domestic  price  lerel. 
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We  feel  that  this  matter  £  lould  be 
considered  In  connection  with  the  next 
section.  Under  the  present  ituation. 
the  Williams  amendment  (Sectlvely 
hamstrings  the  whole  program  jvhlch  we 
have  in  mind.  If  there  had  te:n  such 
an  amendment  In  the  relief  bill  iivhlch  we 
passed  last  spring,  there  just  \  ould  not 
have  l)een  any  relief  bill.  Thei  ef ore.  we 
hope  that  this  amendment  wfl  be  de 
fcated. 

Mr.  FULTCN.  Mr.  Ch&ln^ian.  will 
the  gentlcm.in  jield? 

Mr.  VORYS.    I  jleld. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Is  It  not  trud  that  the 
question  here  on  this  amen  Iment  Is 
whether  you  wish  to  adopt  It  and  ef- 
fectively prohibit  the  purchas;  of  any 
item  in  short  supply  In  the  Unit  ed  States 
or  the  question  is  whether  you  wish  to 
take  the  committee's  su^gestior  and  put 
In  proper  safeguards  under  sec  ion  4  for 
the  proper  purchase  of  these  items  so 
that  this  program  will  not  have  too  great 
an  impact  upon  our  economy? 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  seems  to  ne  that  is 
the  i?sue.  But  this  amendment  if  placed 
where  It  Is  now  offered,  simi  ly  would 
provide  that  no  wheat  for  brent  could  go 
to  the  hungry  people  In  Europe . 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chalrtaan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYa    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    WiU  the  denUeman 
with  me.  however,  that  th  s  amend- 
U  definitely  recognizes  a  gro  ving  con- 


viction based  on  true  facts  that  these 
exports  of  goods  which  are  In  short  sup- 
ply are  constantly  driving  prices  higher 
and  higher,  and  that  whatever  excuses 
or  alibis  may  be  offered  as  to  the  effect 
of  certain  other  things  that  may  or  may 
not  be  Rolnr:  on  in  the  coimtry.  the  truth 
yet  remains  that  the  American  people 
ought  to  know  and  understand  that  these 
exports  are  driving  prices  higher?  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the  strict 
application  of  the  amendment  would 
probably  mean  the  complete  defeat  of 
this  program.  Therefore.  I  question  the 
advisability  of  the  amendment,  but  I 
could  not  refrain  from  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  point  out  again  the  terrific 
impact  upon  prices  at  home  as  a  result 
of  export.i  tn  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  cerUlnly  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  says:  we  cannot 
dodge  that  responsibility.  The  Congress 
must  act  concerning  that  impact,  but  the 
way  to  act  Is  not  to  paralyze  the  Interim- 
aid  bill  by  amendments  stuck  In  It  here 
on  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  has 
expired. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  sLriko  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
fMr.  WhtelerI  raises  the  very  proper 
question  of  whether  you  are  first  think- 
ing of  the  best  interests  of  your  own 
country  or  whether  you  are  thinkina^ 
about  some  other  country.  When  it 
comes  to  my  thinking,  I  am  going  to 
think  in  terms  of  what  is  best  for  my 
own  country.  I  am  going  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
frcm  Georgia  [Mr.  Whzeler]  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  After  Congress  adjourned 
last  summer  all  of  us  were  appealed  to 
by  the  propaganda  agencies  for  the  need 
oi  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  need  of 
food  and  the  need  of  clothing  for  the 
hungry  and  starving  of  Europe.  Every 
one  of  us  knew  that  when  this  bill  came 
in  it  would  come  in  loaded  up  with  all  of 
the  problems  which  we  have  here,  and 
which  include  many  items  other  than 
food. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlaman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  just  finisiied  saying  that 
a  strict  appUcation  of  this  amendment 
would  mean  lower  prices.  If  that  is  so. 
then  I  cannot  very  well  understand  his 
opposing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OHARA.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand.  I  feel  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem,  and  we  all  recognize  it,  that 
these  foreign-aid  programs  are  taken  out 
of  sources  of  short  supply  and  given  first 
preference  to  the  peoples  of  other  lands. 
Perhaps  that  has  to  be  done,  but  I  say  to 
you.  first  let  us  weigh  the  effect  and  the 
impact  of  that  program  upon  our  econ- 
omy. 

For  Instance,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  WiujAMS]  spoke  about 
fertiliser.  Down  South  that  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  Many  items  are  being 
shipped  out  in  great  quantities  which  my 
people  cannot  buy.  Om"  farmers  have 
to  Uve  upon  a  mechanized  farming  oper- 
ation.   We  cannot  get  tractors.   We  can- 


not get  necessary  farm  machinery.  If 
you  gentlemen  are  interested,  I  jtist  ask 
you  to  call  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  ask  him  the  terrific  amount  of  these 
short  Items  that  have  gone  to  foreign 
lands,  and  they  are  listed  as  short  Items 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  might 
say  to  you  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  the  authority  to  declare  and 
determine  what  Items  are  short  Items. 
True,  they  may  be  taken  off  or  put  back 
on,  but  amazingly  those  which  he  ad- 
mits are  In  short  supply  are  still  going 
out  all  over  the  world,  and  we  In  this 
country  are  forced  to  face  that  sort  of  a 
situation. 

Mr.  0ATHIN08.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
thi  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA     I  yield. 

Mr.  0ATHIN08.  The  gentleman  U 
entirely  right.  Right  now  France  has 
twice  as  many  tractors  as  they  had  prior 
to  the  war,  and  they  are  asking  for  10 
times  as  many  under  the  so-called  Mar- 
shall plan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O  HARA.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Is  It  true  that  these 
countries  that  are  asking  for  help  now 
have  about  $23,000  030,000  invested  In 
this  country  in  securities  of  one  form  or 
another? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  have  heard  the  figure 
quoted  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-six 
billion. 

Our  people  have  sympathy  and  desire 
to  help  in  the  matter  of  food  items  that 
are  needed,  but  that  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
continue  a  program  and  to  take  from 
our  people,  those  who  are  paying  the  bill 
in  taxation,  and  deprive  them  of  critical 
items  which  are  presently  in  serious  short 
supply. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  it  is  the  attitude 
of  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  or 
the  admimstration,  or  whoever  it  may 
be.  can  the  gentleman  conceive  of  bring- 
ing this  bill  in  without  any  evidence  in 
the  hearings  of  what  fertilizer  we  have, 
what  tractors  we  have,  or  any  Informa- 
tion concerning  those  matters  when  the 
authority  rests  in  the  departments  down- 
town to  send  this  full  supply  over  there 
as  they  are  going  with  regard  to  nitro- 
geneous  ferti^zjis  right  now? 

Mr.  O  HARA.  Exactly.  My  answer  to 
the  gentleman  Is  that  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely recldess  for  us  to  disregard  the 
welfare  of  our  country  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  ChEiirman.  I  am  in  great  sympathy 
with  what  I  believe  some  men  from  agri- 
cultural States  are  attempting  to  do,  that 
Is.  to  retain  for  their  own  farmers  fer- 
tilizer which  is  badly  needed  by  Ameri- 
can crops;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this 
House  at  this  late  hour  wants  to  enact 
an  over-all  amendment  which  I  agree 
with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
would  be  equivalent  and  tantamount  to 
striking  out  the  enacting  clause. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  MisslsslppL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  I  offered  the  amendment  not  for  the 
purpose  of  sabotaging  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  know  that  was 
not  the  gentleman's  intention.  The 
gentleman  wants  to  protect  the  supply  of 
fertlliz<*r  in  this  country. 

Mr.  WILUAM8.  Not  only  fertilizer 
but  any  other  Item  that  may  be  critical 
and  short. 

It  Is  my  purpose  through  this  amend- 
ment to  let  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Europe  know 
that  If  the  Items  have  to  go  either  to  the 
people  of  Europe  or  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates  and  cannot  go  to  both,  they 
are  going  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  cannot  quite 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that  way 
of  thinking.  I  think  that  some  of  those 
specialized  Items  such  as  fertilizer  could 
possibly  be  cut  out  of  the  bill  without 
doing  too  much  harm  to  the  bill,  but  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  export  of  any  item  In  short  supply. 
Wheat  is  in  short  supply:  likewise  coal 
and  oil,  but  those  things  must  be  shipped 
to  Europe. 

The  gentleman  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  fertilizer  and  is  trying  to  protect 
it.  but  I  remind  the  gentleman  that 
many,  many  other  countries  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  have  dollar  exchanges 
with  which  they  can  buy  fertilizer  in  the 
American  market  and  keep  it  away  from 
the  American  farmer. 

The  relief  the  gentleman  seeks  is  to  be 
found  In  the  export  control  board.  It 
has  the  power  now  to  stop  or  reduce  the 
shipment  of  fertilizer  anywhere  in  the 
world;  and  prohibiting  relief  shipments 
in  this  bUl  will  not  result  in  the  end  he 
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Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  does  not  want  to  wreck  the 
bill  by  the  equivalent  of  striking  out  the 
enacting  clause  why  does  he  not  then 
wait  until  we  read  section  4  where  the 
committee  Itself  had  adopted  a  very  long 
committee  amendment  to  give  just  such 
protection  and  control  to  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  American  economy.  In  that 
way  there  would  be  efficient  control  but 
not  a  knocking  of  the  bottom  out  of  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  completely. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wiU  tell  the  gentle- 
man the  reason  I  offered  this  amendment 
here  rather  than  at  section  4.  Three  or 
four  days  ago  In  his  speech  to  the  House 
in  support  of  this  bill  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jasman].  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  stated  to  me  very 
definitely  that  there  was  nothing  in  this 
bill — and  I  took  his  word  for  It— there 
was  nothing  in  this  bill  to  protect  the 
American  people  against  shipping  such 
critical    materials    abroad    when    the 


American  people  were  needing  them. 
That  is  the  reason  I  offered  it  here. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  there  U  a 
point,  though,  that  the  gentleman  over- 
looks. Wheat  In  America  today  Is  a  criti- 
cal material,  yet  we  have  got  to  ship  a 
certain  amount  abroad  to  carry  out  our 
Nation's  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  OATHINQS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  X  should  like  to  uko 
a  little  of  my  own  time,  but  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OATHIN08.  Th^  gentleman 
knows  that  we  have  just  had  the  largest 
wheat  crop  the  United  States  has  ever 
produced. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  the  gentleman 
knows  very  well  that  almowt  every  bit  of 
that  wheat  crop  has  already  been  sold  on 
the  grain  market  and  nearly  two'thlrds 
of  our  exportable  portion  of  It  Is  on  Its 
way  overseas.  There  Is  a  shortage  of 
grain  In  this  country  today;  and  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  as  it  is  writ- 
ten will  deny  any  opportunity  of  getting 
it  to  the  people  of  Europe. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Thirty-three  and  a 
third  to  forty  percent  of  the  grains  pro- 
duced in  this  country  are  being  consumed 
in  America. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Much  grain  has 
been  going  overseas  for  months.  We  are 
now  short  In  America  and  this  amend- 
ment would  stop  the  grain  shipments 
that  the  bill  provides  for. 

The  only  reason  that  we  have  had  de- 
bate and  hearings  on  the  bill  is  to  fur- 
nish the  grain  to  the  starving  people  of 
Europe.  If  we  caimot  ship  the  grain  It 
will  be  the  same  as  striking  the  enacting 
clause  and  killing  the  bill. 

Let  us  face  the  issue.  You  cannot  do 
both  things.  You  cannot  have  an 
abundant  supply  In  America  and  still  do 
the  job  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  com- 
munism from  overruimlng  Italy  and 
Prance.  I  think  we  better  face  that 
issue  and  meet  It  head  on  with  this 
amendment.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  say  which  way  it 
believes. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Speaking  of  the 
shortage  of  wheat,  why  is  it  that  you  can- 
not get  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce any  information  as  to  how  much 
of  this  wheat  in  Europe  is  being  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  None  of  It  Is  being 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  according  to  all  testimony  that 
I  have  heard. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  is  sadly  wrong  then.  I  asked 
for  the  figures  and  they  told  me  that 
they  did  not  have  any. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  That  is  because 
none  is  being  used. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Then  they  are  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  17  minutes,  with 
the  last  2  minutes  to  be  reserved  for  the 
committee. 


The  CHAIRMAll.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  WHTmNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
rwervlns  the  right  to  object,  does  that 
close  debate  only  on  tbe  pending  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  VORYS.  And  all  amendment* 
thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nlces  the  gentleman  from  Illlnnls  [Mr, 
Owens  1. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
very  much  Intereated  In  the  remarks  of 
the  preceding  ^aker  when  he  said  that 
two-thirds  of  our  grain  had  already  been 
shipped  overseas,  and  we  are  now  worry- 
ing about  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
to  ship  some  of  the  remaining  one-third. 
That  really  is  something  to  worry  about. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party,  and  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  in  this  House  wants 
to  be  a  party,  to  anything  that  will  make 
us  look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  For  that  reason  permit 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  something 
here. 

In  connection  with  section  3  (a)  3.  the 
same  paragraph  which  we  passed  upon 
a  few  moments  ago.  we  turned  down  an 
amendment  which  would  have  prohibited 
the  sending  of  incentive  goods  which 
were  In  short  supply.  Now  just  think 
about  that.  If  we  were  to  leave  this  first 
paragraph  in  as  it  is  without  placing  a 
limiting  amendment  in  there,  we  would 
have  a  situation  where  we  cannot  send 
luxuries  if  they  are  in  short  supply, 
which  would  be  shipped  In  order  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  farmers  of  Europe  to  re- 
lease their  grain  and  meat,  but  we  can 
send  goods  that  constitute  our  necessi- 
ties of  life.  In  other  words,  we  can  send 
our  wheat  and  our  meat  and  our  fuel 
and  our  medical  supplies  and  our  lum- 
ber. Just  think  of  that.  We  can  send 
those  things,  but  we  cannot  send  lux- 
lules  or  incentive  goods  If  they  are  In 
short  supply.  Is  that  not  a  ridiculous 
situation? 

How  can  anyone  say  that  we  are  strik- 
ing out  the  enacting  clause  by  Inserting 
a  provision  in  there  that  we  cannot  send 
those  necessities  of  life  over  there  if 
they  are  in  short  supply?  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  say  it  In  all  sin- 
cerity, and  as  one  who  has  been  Inves- 
tigating the  housing  situation  with  re- 
spect to  veterans  and  others,  that  all 
through  the  Nation  our  boys  are  living 
in  shacks  along  the  channels  and  rivers. 
Your  building  contractors  and  your  con- 
struction workers  are  turning  out  about 
50  percent  production  in  order  to  give 
the  boys  housing  or.  rather,  failing  to 
give  housing  to  them.  Why  do  we 
not  give  an  incentive  to  those  people  to 
work  here?  Why  do  we  not  give  them 
something  to  encourage  them  to  help 
our  boys?  Oh.  no.  we  are  going  to  give 
the  Incentive  to  the  people  over  In  Eu- 
rope so  that  they  may  have  the  pots  and 
pans,  and  we  ask  them  to  please  take 
them  and  give  the  food  and  meat  to  the 
people  there  who  are  on  strike  and  will 
not  supply  them  to  the  fanners  and  the 
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coal  miners.  Hiej  will  not  nutni  facture 
the  clothes  and  other  items  wh  ch  the 
farmers  of  Prance  need,  but  we  are  ex- 
pected to  finance  their  strikes.  But  at 
the  same  time  wc  are  jroing  to  ta  :e  from 
our  own  people  the  meat  and  th  '  medi- 
cal supplies  tliat  we  need  and  sei  d  them 
I  say  It  is  time  to  t  link  of 
first  and  not  to  be  thin  cins  of 
all  the  world.  Insofar  as  we  hi  ve  our 
bcdiders.  our  contractors,  our  '.orkers 
failing  to  supply  our  people  with  houses. 
and  iMivlOf  gangsters  rule  our  c  ties,  as 
they  do  In  many  of  the  cities,  it  is  time 
that  we  be^n  to  take  care  of  oui  people 
before  we  worry  about  what  Ls  o<  curring 
Offer  in  Europe,  and  I  say  as  one  1  lember 
of  Consress  I  am  not  going  to  to  :e  for  a 
bill  that  is  going  to  maka  me  loo  c  ridic- 
ulous. I  say.  let  us  support  this  imend- 
ment  and  not  be  concerned  about  what 
Is  going  to  be  done  with  the  nejrt  sen- 
tence or  the  next  paragraph.  let  that 
take  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Is  the  gentlen  an  op- 
posed to  this  interim-aid  bill  to  s  end  aid 
to  Kurope  at  this  time? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  voted  for  th(  $350,- 
000.000  relief  bill.  Would  that  be  an  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman?  And  :  voted 
against  the  reduction  of  $150,000,000 
that  most  of  this  House  voted  for . 

Mr.  FULTON.  If  the  gentleman  la 
for  this  bill  then  he  does  not  uant  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  do  not  agrte  with 
tbe  gentleman  as  a  lawyer.    I  se  e?  noth 


iBf  to  the  point.    That  is  Just 


statement  with  nothing  behind  i ,  what 


soever;  in  fact,  you  state  that  in 


next  section  that  you  are  talkin  i  about 


you  are  going  to  take  care  of 
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a  plain 


he  very 


it.    Let 


OS  take  care  of  it  before  we  get  t  lat  far. 
I  say.  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  th<  House, 
let  us  take  care  of  this  section  f  rsL  If 
we  can,  because  of  a  sliort  suppi;  of  the 
incentive  goods,  refuse  to  shi }  such 
items,  then  we  can  put  those  ^iords  in 
the  first  paragraph  with  respect  1 3  medi- 
cal Boppttts  and  food,  in  other  w(  irds.  we 
can  protect  the  people  of  America .  I  say. 
sopport  this  amendment  with  ill  your 
liearts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chaii  recog- 
ntes  the  gentieman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  H.ANO]  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAI<ID.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  I  will  take  5  minute;.  Let 
ne  preface  my  brief  remarks  bj  saying 
that  I  dislike  to  talk  about  v  aerans. 
Too  often  the  veteran  is  paraded  up  and 
down  the  floor  here  for  purely  KiliUcal 
purposes.  But  I  must  suppo-t  this 
amendment,  among  other  reascns,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  about  3  o'clock 
this  afternoon  I  had  a  telephoi  e  mes- 
sage from  Mr.  William  E,  Sturm .  of  my 
district,  who  purported  to  speal  for  12 
or  13  of  the  veterans'  organiza  ions  of 
aeittlMni  New  Jersey.  He  Inf or  ned  me 
tbal  after  many  veterans,  w  lo  had 
been  seeking  to  get  decent  qua  ters  in 
which  to  live  for  the  last  year  an<  a  half, 
had  finally  gotten  those  qiiarttrs.  are 
now  unable  to  get  oil  to  hea  them, 
because  they  are  new  customer  of  the 
oil  company.    In  effect  they  as  :ed  me. 


"What  Is  Congress  doing,  preparing 
to  support  a  program  which  will  send 
$32,000,000  worth  of  petroleum  products 
to  Prance."  which,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bucxl  advised  the 
Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs  in  his 
testimony.  Is  still  using  automobiles  for 
pleasure  purposes.  I  must  therefore 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
and  if  the  effect  is  and  I  do  not  think  It 
is  at  all  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  PvLToii]  has  suggested,  that 
It  kills  or  at  least  partially  kills  the  bill, 
that  is  still  aU  right  with  me.  I  will  not 
support  the  bill  without  this  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  exports  of  goods  in  short 
supply.    Charity  begins  at  home. 

Last  week  there  appeared  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  esteemed  Wa.<;hington 
Post  a  pitiful  cartoon  depicting  the  pros- 
trate figure  of  Prance,  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  the  railroad  tracks  facing  im- 
minent destruction  by  the  onconung 
Russian  express,  while  Congress  debated 
a  rescue. 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  inquire  how 
Prance  got  on  the  tracks,  and  who  tied 
her? 

On  page  1.  of  the  same  edition  of  the 
paper,  there  was  reported  a  threatened 
strike  of  1,200.000  government  employees. 
Now.  if  I  mentioned  the  strike  of  the  sub- 
way workers,  or  the  other  strikes  involv- 
ing a  couple  of  million  industrial  work- 
ers that  has  prostrated  French  economy 
for  some  time,  the  reply  would  be  that 
these  are  strikes  inspired  by  Communists, 
but  what  can  the  reply  be  when  the 
strikes  affect  the  Govenunent  itself? 

Parenthetically  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  number  of  Government  workers 
talking  about  striking.  One  million 
two  hundred  thousand  government 
clerks  is  more  than  we  can  well  afford, 
and  it  must  be  a  rather  extravagant  lux- 
ury for  a  country  one-third  the  size  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  one 
reason  why  Prance  is  short  of  wheat. 
The  Prench  farmer  has  seen  fit  to  plant 
25  percent  less  wheat  than  heretofore 
because  more  profit  can  be  made  from 
other  products.  I  did  not  get  this  figure 
out  of  the  air,  it  is  taken  from  ofOcial 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  on  this  very  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  one 
reason  why  France  may  be  short  of 
dollars. 

There  are  billions  of  Prench  dollars 
hoarded  in  France,  or  safely  deposited 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  something 
about  oil  and  gasoline  in  France,  too. 
Although  gasoline  is  rationed,  they  are 
still  pleasure  driving,  while  the  American 
people  are  being  asked  to  stop  or  curtail 
their  motoring. 

Is  the  Congress  aware  that  there  Is 
more  livestock  in  Prance  today  than 
there  was  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n?  ! 

Is  the  Congress  aware  that  the  mili- 
tary expenses  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  reported  to  be  24  percent  of  their 
entire  budget? 

Mr.  Chairman,  France  put  herself  on 
those  railroad  tracks  and  as  long  as  she 
knows  that  we  will  pick  her  up,  she  will 
probably  lie  there. 


To  hdp  a  prostrate  country,  v/hich 
Is  still  driving  automobiles  for  pleasure, 
we  are  asked  to  provide  $22,000,000  v  orth 
of  petroleiun  products.  During  1947  we 
have  continued  to  supply  products  to 
Rus.sla  in  the  present  year  of  1947.  in- 
cluding petroleimi.  machinery,  tractors, 
and  other  items  in  short  supply,  to  the 
sum  of  $113,000,000.  And  are  yoj.  as 
Representatives  of  the  American  p«>ople. 
Interested  in  the  fact  that  these  petro- 
leum exports  are  continuing  notwith- 
standing the  shortage  of  gasoline  and  oil, 
particularly  In  the  East,  which  iij  as- 
suming serious  proportions? 

Are  you  quite  clear  on  the  fact  that 
aid  is  being  suggested  to  Austria,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  reported  that  no  such  aid  was  sug- 
gested by  Austrian  authorities  during  his 
examination  of  affairs  in  that  country? 

I  have  examined  the  353  pages  c  f  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  without  findintr  cuiy 
substantial  evidence  of  starvation  or  dire 
distress.  Indeed,  witnesses  for  the  ad- 
ministration were  very  frank  in  ss^ying 
that  this  was  not  so  much  a  relief  tiill  as 
It  was  the  first  logical  step  In  the  $20,- 
000,000,000  Marshall  plan. 

Are  you  remembering  that  In  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill  there  vas  a 
table  inserted  entitled  "Index  of  Indus- 
trial Production."  which  shows  that 
Prance's  production  is  up  to  90  percent 
of  its  1938  effort,  and  that  many  cf  the 
countries  involved  in  the  Marshall  plan 
are  exceeding  their  1938  production  rate? 

Great  Britain,  for  example.  Is  produc- 
ing as  much  as  she  did  in  1938.  and  is 
now  building  53  percent  of  all  the  ships 
being  constructed  in  the  world.  Does 
this  indicate  prostration? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  unwilling  to  continue  a  program  of 
exports  which  not  only  has  been  Ir.rgely 
responsible  for  our  present  Inflated 
prices  but  which  has  deprived,  and  in  the 
future  will  more  seriously  deprivt,  our 
own  citizens  of  the  necessities  of  living  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  JnoDl. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lol,  has 
been  said  about  the  committee  not  hav- 
ing discussed  this  matter.  If  the  Mem- 
bers will  look  In  the  hearings  begii  ning 
on  page  87,  they  will  discover  thjt  we 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  going  over  i>hese 
very  questions  in  detail,  item  by  item. 
And,  we  had  other  data  before  us  from 
our  own  staff  and  the  Herter  comm  ittee. 
The  Secretary  discussed  grain  supplies, 
he  discussed  coal,  he  discussed  oil,  he 
discussed  fertilizer,  and  he  discussed 
cotton. 

Let  me  read  what  the  Secretary  said 
with  respect  to  oil,  the  commodity  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
just  speaking  about.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  said: 

The  United  Stat«s  Import  and  exp:»-t  of 
petroleum  Is  approximately  In  balance,  and 
&hi{>ment8  to  Europe  are  a  normal  phise  of 
the  highly  Integrated  and  complex  system 
of  International  supply. 

That  is.  we  send  over  certain  amounts 
to  Europe  for  which  we  get  ap^iroxi- 
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mately    equal    amounts    of    oil    from 
abroad. 

Since  the  world  demand  for  oil  exceeds 
the  supply,  It  U  reasonable  to  assume  that 
any  drastic  reductions  In  the  flow  of  oil  from 
the  United  States  would  be  accompanied  by 
a  decrease  In  receipts  from  abroad,  a  neces* 
sary  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  inter- 
national oil  companies  in  order  to  accom- 
plish equ.:able  distribution  of  the  limited 
world  supply. 

However,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  excessive  ex- 
port of  much-needed  petroleum  products. 
Export  quotas  have  been  established  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  this  year  which  are  40 
percent  below  actual  shipments  in  the  pre- 
vious quarter. 

Then  he  discusses  fertilizer,  and  rec- 
ognizes that  is  one  of  the  most  acute 
problems.  About  $14,000,000  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  is  authorized  in  this  bill.  He 
says: 

Such  requirements  represent  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  United  States  supply,  but 
coming  In  the  months  when  domestic  de- 
mand is  at  a  peak,  such  shipments  would 
create  a  special  problem.  However,  require- 
ments can  be  met  In  part  by  shipments  from 
other  producing  countries.  Here  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  obtaining 
the  maximum  flexibility  In  arranging  for  pro- 
curement outside  the  United  States  so  as  to 
lessen  the  strain  on  the  United  States  econ- 
omv  In  areas  of  short  supply. 

The  Justification  for  prompt  dispatch  of 
these  requirements  lies  not  only  In  the  acuta 
need  for  larger  food  production  In  the  re- 
cipient countries,  but  also  In  the  pressure  on 
our  own  food  supplies.  Stoppage  of  ferti- 
lizer supplies  during  the  war  years  resulted 
In  serious  depletion  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soils  of  Europe.  Each  ton  of  fertilizer  avail- 
able to  these  countries  during  the  spring 
months  is  estimated  to  make  a  twelvefold 
return  In  farm  output.  To  the  extent  that 
Interim  requirements  can  be  met.  we  could 
expect  a  decreased  demand  for  food  next 
season. 

Then,  to  sum  it  up.  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  says: 

Although,  as  I  have  Indicated,  there  are 
supply  problems  in  some  of  the  Items,  based 
on  past  experience  and,  on  the  analyses 
which  have  been  made.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  requirements  can  be  substantially  met. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  alternatives  to  meet- 
ing them  are  such  as  vastly  to  outweigh  the 
supply  dlfBcuItles  which  they  may  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  to  me  the 
crux  of  the  question.  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  will  stand  here  and  pretend  this 
program  is  not  going  to  cost  us  anything 
either  in  money  or  sacrifice.  Our  de- 
cision must  depend  on  consideration  of 
the  alternatives.  Will  the  temporary 
shortages  and  the  hardships  this  bill  will 
inflict  upon  us  cause  us  more  damage 
in  the  long  run  than  not  to  make  this 
effort  and  allow  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia  to  go  down  within  a  few 
months,  as  they  will  as  surely  as  we  sit 
here,  if  they  do  not  have  this  help? 
Then  the  United  States  would  have  to 
spend  many  millions  and  even  billions  of 
dollars  more  than  this  biU  authorizes, 
in  arming  us  to  stand  practically  alone 
against  a  hostile  world. 

I  do  not  like  this  bill  any  better  than 
anybody  else  does.  I  too  come  from  a 
consumer  district  where  people  would 
Uke  to  be  able  to  get  more  food  and  other 
necessities  at  a  lower  cost.  But  the  al- 
ternative to  passage  of  this  bill  is  not 
that,  just  defeat  it  and  get  lower  prices. 


The  alternative  is  to  defeat  this  bill  and 
stand  alone  in  the  world,  spend  far  more 
on  national  defense,  and  ultimately  have 
either  higher  prices  In  America  or  a 
return  to  rationing  and  price  control, 
which  I  am  sure  my  friends  on  this  side 
along  with  myself  do  not  want. 

So  In  the  face  of  the  terrible  alterna- 
tives we  face.  It  seems  to  me  the  only 
thing  we  can  do.  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  protection  of  our  country,  is  to  try 
to  get  a  reasonable  balance  In  distribu- 
tion of  those  commodities  that  a;'e  in 
short  supply,  export  enough  if  po.sslble 
to  keep  those  nations  free,  and  ai;  the 
same  time  not  too  much  to  jeopardize  our 
own  domestic  economy.  Surely  to  shut 
off  practically  all  exports,  as  the  amend- 
ment provides,  would  increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  danger  to  oursulves. 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missoiu-1? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  Nation  faces  economic  problems  of 
tremendous  proportions,  which  affect  all 
our  people  and  our  posterity.  The  Na- 
tion Is  confronted  with  an  economic  di- 
lemma, which  if  not  solved  properly  can 
cause  much  Injury  to  the  compentive 
enterprise  system. 

In  our  zeal  to  lead  the  world  in  the 
establishment  of  peace,  we  have  become 
paternal.  In  our  desire  to  outwit  Rus- 
sia, whose  actions  spell  clearly  her  mo- 
tives of  aggression,  we  are  politically 
and  economically  in  the  danger  zone  of 
playing  a  game  of  international  politics, 
which  can  easily  fit  right  into  the  pat- 
tern of  her  plans.  Coupled  with  the  sin- 
cere motives  and  problems,  the  national 
administration  of  ofir  government  hsis  al- 
lowed preoccupation  of  their  thinking  by 
the  election  year  in  the  offing.  In  fact, 
election-year  politics  have  become  a  ma- 
jor influence  in  the  projection  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy.  Clouded 
with  the  desire  for  votes  next  Novem- 
ber, our  national  economy  has  been 
pushed  toward  the  edge  of  an  interna- 
tional economic  abyss. 

If  the  Truman  administration  would 
forget  vote-getting  for  90  days.  It  might 
well  be  able  to  sound  an  international 
course  which  would  serve  both  America 
and  the  world. 

Russia  is  our  antagonist  in  the  battle 
for  the  future  stability  of  Europe  and  the 
world.  Russia  represents  International 
communism,  which  means  Moscow  dicta- 
torship for  all  countries  and  governments 
falling  within  the  sphere  of  their  aggres- 
sion and  influence.  The  United  Sltates 
represents  the  ideology  of  Individual  au- 
tonomy for  all  nations  and  cooperation 
among  sovereign  nations  for  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Russia's  greatest  opportunity  for  fifth 
column  aggression  lies  in  the  fertile  soil 
of  chaos  and  also  in  any  economic  weak- 
ening of  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  iwlicy 
abroad  provides  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Russia,  we  are  playing  Russia's 
game. 

As  long  as  United  States  policy  abroad 
In  occupied  Germany  provides  German 


reparations  to  Russia,  paid  for  by  the 
Unltec*  States,  we  are  playing  Russia's 
same. 

As  long  as  United  States  policy  abroad 
provides  the  type  of  relief  to  Eurupo 
which  inculcates  dependence  upon  the 
paternalism  of  any  nation,  including  the 
United  States,  Instead  of  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  self-reliance  and  stability  in  the 
governments  of  Europe,  we  are  playing 
Russia's  game 

Such  policy  permits  Russia  to  grow 
stronger  while  Europe  continues  in  con- 
fusion, and  the  United  States  economy  is 
weakened.  Such  a  policy,  however  in- 
advertent, fits  into  the  plans  fo:  Russian 
aggression. 

Now  the  facts  are  these:  The  United 
States  gave  lo  Russia  and  Russian  satel- 
lite countries,  during  the  period  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1946.  to  August  31,  1947,  in  private 
relief.  $65,000,000;  to  UNRRA,  $S40.C00.- 
000;  and  through  lend-lease.  $168,000.- 
000;  for  a  total  of  $873,000,000  plus. 
Parenthetically,  I  might  add  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  since  VE-day, 
has  already  contributed  by  furnishing  aid 
to  foreign  nations  and  by  funds  Invested 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
approximately  $57,000,000,000.  This 
amounts  to  $398  per  person  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  13  times  our  per 
capita  national  debt  in  the  year  1917. 
Each  of  you,  since  VE-day,  has  already 
contributed  on  the  average  of  $398. 

In  Germany  our  occupation  policy  in 
the  American  zone  today  has  In  progress 
the  dismantling  of  nearly  200  German 
factories.  Our  own  War  Department  ad- 
mits that  nearly  one-half  of  these  facto- 
ries were  never  used  in  the  production  of 
war  material  of  any  kind.  In  the  de- 
struction of  these  factories,  many  of 
which  are  essential  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  industry  of  Europe,  the  adminis- 
tration no  longer  even  claims  that  they 
are  being  destroyed  to  halt  any  possible 
future  war  production.  We  are  taking 
these  factories  apart  and  are  distributing 
the  equipment  as  reparations.  Much  of 
the  machinery  now  being  shipped  out  of 
the  American  zone  in  Germany  is  being 
shipped  to  Russia  for  reparations,  while 
in  the  meantime,  the  American  taxpayer 
is  supporting  the  German  economy. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  present 
bill  before  the  Congress  for  winter  aid 
to  the  hungry  is  not  an  adoption  of  the 
administration's  projected  foreign  policy. 

The  type  of  long-range  relief  we  are 
proposing  to  Europe  is  paternal.  What 
Europe  needs  is  to  be  allowed — yes;  even 
to  be  incited — to  go  back  to  work  and 
produce.  What  European  countries 
need  are  demands  from  the  United 
States  to  stabilize  their  currencies  and 
to  produce  and  consume  their  own  pro- 
duction first. 

Nothing  would  defeat  commimism 
faster  than  stabilized  economies  imder 
governments  strong  enough  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  In  this,  the  United 
States  and  the  international  bank  can 
be  helpful,  but  we  are  soon  going  to  real- 
ize that  there  will  have  to  be  a  return  to 
sound  money  and  free  exchange.  Our 
practice  and  projected  policy  of  Inter- 
national paternalism  is  rapidly  expand- 
ing American  exports  of  products  in 
short  supply  at  home,  and  thereby  accel- 
erating our  price  structure. 
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without   doing   good,   the 
taxpayer  to  paying  twice:  First 
price;   and.  second,  in  taxes. 


American 
In  higher 
We  ex- 


port American  goods  which  ar  in  short 
mpply.  to  be  sold  In  foreign  countries 
»t  a  nxed  rate  of  exchange.  '  liis  fixed 
rate  Is  In  a  greatly  overvalued  currency. 
It  competes  with  the  goods  of  t  lat  coun 
try  which  Is  being  held  for  blac  c-market 
prices.  The  result  is  that  W(  are  de< 
feating  the  Incentive  of  prod  action  In 
the  very  nations  we  are  seekln  j  to  help. 
At  the  same  time  this  action  1|  running 
up  American  prices. 

But  then  let  us  remember  that  the 
American  planners  had  planned  an  Im 
mediate  postwar  depres-sion  f  )r  Amer 
lea.  Their  thinking  and  plarnlng  was 
radically  upset  when  it  did  lot  come 
Now  they  fear  a  preelection  recession. 
By  their  proposed  foreign  pol  cy.  com 
monly  known  as  the  Marshall  p  an.  Infla- 
tion in  America  would  be  step  >ed  up  by 
Increased  exports,  and  yet  I  thl  ik  I  could 
confidently  predict  that  wit  iln  days 
after  a  successful  election,  the  New  Deal 
would  forget  the  Marshall  plan  Just  as  It 
has  already  virtually  forgotten  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  and.  before  ^hat.  the 
AtlarUic  Charter. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Conkress  will 
have  the  courage  to  be  realls  Ic  in  our 
foreign  program,  and  that  Am  irican  In 
dustry  and  labor  will  have  th;  courage 
to  work  harder  and  produce  m*  re.   Only 


by  this  means  can  we  maintaic 
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stability. 


and  under  any  program.  Ame  lean  sta- 
bility must  be  numt>er  one  on  t  le  agenda 
for  both  American  and  foreign  aid. 

This  adminl.stratlon.  In  th«  eleventh 
hour  before  the  Presidential  r  lessage  to 
the  Congress  on  foreign  relie  .  adopted 
the  political  strategem  of  in  lusion  of 
price  control  and  wage  contro  to  over- 
come the  Injury  of  the  forelgr  procram 
proposed.  I  am  convinced.  In  regard  to 
price  and  wage  control,  that  even  the 
pntent  administration  Is  fully  aware  of 
tta  futility,  and  Is  further  fuU>  aware  of 
Its  Influence  for  greater  complcatlon  of 
economic  matters,  both  abrtMd  and  at 
home.  Recommendation  for  r  >storation 
of  such  contro).<i  is  a  tonc\u- in -cheek 
political  flirt,  with  which  they  ater  hope 
to  fool  our  people  by  .ihlfting  he  blame 
tor  domeaiic  high  prices  fnm  them* 
•elvee^the  lullty.  For  exa  nple,  the 
Vnlted  Stale*  prtylucen  only  2  percent 
Of  the  world's  fwMJ  supply  We  need 
every  acre  of  production  we  ca  \  get.  and 
with  every  acre.  It  Wt  clear  that  ve  cannol 
feed  the  worM.  Price  contrtl  of  food 
pr\Hluctioti  would  a'ork  again*  our  own 
Intrrents  of  Inereajied  prod\trti  >n. 

Our  rxreMi  of  exportt  of  lood*  and 
•ervice«  has  already  cau.'ted  a  lanierous 
price  rtae,  and  If  the  accelen  tlon  con> 
tinuea  we  cannot  hope  to  iralntaln  a 
•tabiltird  eeodooiy  it  our  pre»<  nt  rat*  of 
production, 

America,  therefore,  Is  al  the  roasrotii 
where  we  must  chooae  betwret  the  path 
of  sound  economic  thinking -however 
pr»ctlcally  har^h  It  may  seem— and  the 
path  of  economic  planning  infiienced  by 
political  ehtcanery. 

It  ahould  be  made  explicit  that  any 
voto  that  may  bo  east  for  ihik  bill  now 
before  tho  Noueo  tn  no  way  <  auaee  the 
Membor  voUnt  to  subscribe  o  iht  io« 
v«Uo4  Marahall  plan. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Whxklik]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion ^demanded  by  Mr.  Wrexler  and 
Mr.  Williams)  there  were — ayes  111. 
noes  122. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Vorys  and 
IL     Wheeler. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  there  were — ayes  109, 
noes  138. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  good  many  things  we  and  the  country 
should  know  al>out  this  relief  program 
before  we  vote  away  the  accumulated 
savings  of  our  people,  raise  our  taxes,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  living.  So  far  as  the 
needs  on  the  other  side  are  concerned, 
I  am  Informed  that  one  overnight  trip 
from  the  Ritx  Hotel  to  the  diplomatic 
headquarters  was  all  it  took  to  knock 
17.000,000.000  off  of  the  funds  requested. 

Now.  if  they  did  such  rapid  figuring  as 
this,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  have 
made  some  real  errors,  or  maybe  they 
were  playing  for  the  highest  possible 
stake  and  are  willing  to  settle  for  what 
they  can  get,  which  is  downright  dis- 
honeisty.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
said  around  here  recently  about  the  dis- 
honesty in  the  distribution  of  food  and 
relief  tn  Europe.  Bttt  until  we  get  more 
honesty  in  the  gathering  of  these  sup- 
pUes  here  at  home  we  might  as  well  for- 
get the  dishonesty  at  the  other  end. 

The  Secreury  of  Ai ricultture.  Mr.  An- 
derson, la  apparently  Uyinc  awakt  at 
night  trying  to  dream  up  nev  Mhomes  of 
boosting  prices  here,  while  tho  Froaldent 
ta  crying  out  Mtalnst  the  high  cost  of  Uv- 
tng  and  dt^mandini  that  rationing  and 
controls  be  put  thtO  effect.  It  Is  well 
known  that  there  Is  a  world-wide  short- 
age of  fau  and  oils,  but  the  Oovernmcnt's 
program  Is  bound  to  make  ihcm  xtlU 
more  scarce.  Peanuts,  for  Instance,  art 
one  of  our  mo,«t  Important  source*  of  fats 
and  oils,  yet  the  Strretury  started  a  proj- 
ect to  limit  the  aoreat*  In  IMl  and  put 
into  effect  quota  rontrote. 

He  Is  gambling  with  th«  taxpayer!* 
money  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  tinkfiing  with  ways  to 
maintain  fal.<r  prices.  The  Oovprnmcnt 
ha.<  WMrehnu<«rs  full  of  peanuts,  prunes, 
•pricots.  dried  peaches,  and  ralalM. 

They  have  puichasod  during  ttM  yttr 
1M7  for  no  other  rea.'ion  than  to  deliber- 
ately raise  the  price,  300,000,000  doaen 
of  eggs,  7T4€,011  lOO^pound  sacks  of 
potatoe*.  13,179  07)  bushels  of  swettpo- 
tatoee,  SMON  gallons  of  eoncontrated 
orange  Juice,  ff.MO  bushels  of  snap 
beans,  M,4M  tona  of  dried  hulU,  H,4a0 
tons  of  dried  prunet,  and  other  foods  In 
tone  quanUtloa.  tnrludint  MI.OOO.OOO 
ol  dried  skim  miUt, 


In  their  efforts  to  raise  prices,  they  not 
only  removed  these  large  supphes  from 
the  market,  thus  causing  prices  tc  spiral, 
but  they  actually  paid  way  above  the 
market  for  much  of  It.  For  instance, 
they  bought  255.000  bales  of  cotton  at 
$13.75  per  bale  above  the  marker  price 
of  that  day.  They  purchased  1,600.- 
000.000  pounds  of  sugar  at  1  cent  per 
pound  above  the  market.  This  wtis  pur- 
chased recently,  on  October  15.  Ttiat  one 
purchase  alone  at  a  cent  a  pound  above 
the  market  cost  the  taxpayer.'  $16,- 
0(  1,000,  and  no  doubt  was  reflected  in 
every  household  in  America  by  an  in- 
crease in  price  of  sugar.  At  any  rate, 
they  are  going  out  of  their  way  tc  main- 
tain or  increase  the  price  of  supar  be- 
cause the  President  has  asked  th&t  mar- 
keting quotas  be  put  into  effect  in  1948. 
These  large  supplies  of  food,  now  lying 
around  the  warehouses  all  over  thf;  coun- 
try, should  be  put  on  the  market  imme- 
diately to  stop  inflation  and  brini;  down 
prices  for  the  consumer.  And  certainly 
the  administration  would  do  this  if  they 
were  sincere  In  what  they  are  saying 
about  the  cost  of  living  and  the  scarcity 
of  food.  Or,  Instead  of  asking  for  money 
to  go  into  the  markets  and  buy  f ;x)d  for 
foreign  relief,  which  will  only  crea'.e  more 
scarcities  here  and  a  general  rise  in 
prices,  they  should  release  these  supplies 
for  relief  in  Europe.  Every  American 
dtlxen  can  rig^tly  ask  the  question: 
What  Is  the  Secretary  or  the  adm:  nistra- 
tlon  gambling  for?  The  answer  Is  sim- 
ple.   It  is  the  farm  vote  of  1948. 

And  then  they  tack  onto  theie  false 
agricultural  prices,  price  and  wa^ie  con- 
trol In  the  hope  of  grabbing  tiie  city 
vote.  With  all  the  double-talk  gi  dng  on 
within  the  Administration  coni  erning 
grain,  the  demand  that  bread  be  saved, 
that  livestock  be  marketed  at  lighter 
wetthtt,  and  that  breweries  should  close 
up  tu  save  grain,  wo  are  tfMcki*d  and 
am«Md  to  find  that  the  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture  now  admits  that  he  h  us  pur- 
ohaatd  all  tho  wheat  that  a>e  ni^  for 
our  export  prof ram  up  until  April  1 .  1048. 
So,  through  this  hidden  tran<actlon 
he  oauaed  o  lot  of  gpeculaUon  aiid  then 
condemned  tht  ipecuUtor.  Ntit  only 
that,  but  It  oroated  a  flctlclous  price  on 
train  which  it  causing  a  tfrrif\c  ind  un- 
warranted drain  on  tho  ho\ii«wif«'« 
buditt, 

If  the  farmers  accept  the  advice  of 
the  administration  or  If  Mr.  Truman 
be  given  the  authority  which  he  has  re- 
QUr.vted  to  rn force  marketing  of  Ihestock 
at  lighter  weights  we  will  find  tiemrn- 
dous  sliortages  In  our  meat  supply,  our 
greatest  »horiaBr  In  fats  and  Itrd,  as 
well  as  much  higher  prices  tn  loather, 
which  will  reflect  In  tho  prioo  of  shoes, 

I  am  not  d»'fendlng  the  dlstllUrlea  or 
briwrrles,  but  ihry  are  nut  the  de;id-end 
for  vast  quantities  of  train.  It  simply 
lOfg  through  them  and  comes  out  as  our 
biot  dairy  food.  Brewers'  and  dlittlUen' 
trains  are  boint  uMd  on  practically  every 
dairy  firm  in  Amtriea,  and  when  thnt 
Important  feed  supply  Is  restricted  It  will 
treatly  reflect  In  our  luppliH  o(  milk 
and  dairy  products, 

•o  we  And  that  every  time  the  Govern* 
ment  solves  one  probltm.  they  cieait  a 
down  newoQoi, 
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Think  of  it.  The  wheat  for  this  for- 
eign-aid program  was  purchased  last 
July  while  the  first  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  was  still  in  session, 
before  there  was  any  money  appropri- 
ated for  foreign  relief,  or  even  asked  for. 
Truman.  Anderson,  and  company  pur- 
chased this  wheat  with  one  or  two  things 
In  mind.  Either  they  were  going  to  raise 
the  price  of  wheat  in  the  hope  of  winning 
the  farm  vote  for  1948  or  they  were  going 
to  export  it  for  foreign  relief,  whether 
the  Congress  appropriated  the  money  or 
not,  using  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration's fund. 

All  this  proves  the  extremity  to  which 
the  administration  is  willing  to  go  to  get 
the  1948  farm  vote.  They  are  willing  to 
go  just  as  far  to  keep  the  city  people 
happy  for  a  few  months.  And  all  the 
while  they  are  trying  to  place  the  resjwn- 
sibility  for  high  cost  of  living  on  some- 
body else. 

The  American  people  are  willing  to  re- 
lieve misery  and  starvation  wherever  it 
may  be.  From  the  information  that  has 
been  presented  to  this  House,  there  are 
two  things  that  would  probably  go  fur- 
ther in  relieving  these  people  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  helping  them 
to  help  themselves,  and  that  is  to  send 
them  some  food  immediately,  and  help 
them  to  get  their  transportation  lines 
cleared  up.  I  believe  that  the  locomo- 
tives, freight  cars,  and  equipment  going 
to  Russia  should  have  gone  Into  these 
stricken  countries  to  help  them  move 
supplies.  I  understand  there  are  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  tons  of  coal  piled  up 
in  the  Ruhr,  but  they  have  no  means  of 
moving  it.  It,  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
give  them  a  hundred  thousand  Army 
trucks  that  we  have  standing  all  over  the 
world  to  help  move  this  coal. 

Surely  we  should  not  give  Europe  dol- 
lars to  buy  anthracite  coal  at  $30  a  ton 
when  their  miners  are  refusing  to  worit 
more  than  30  hours  a  week.  And  we 
should  not  »i\t  them  money  to  buy  Ar- 
gentine wheat  at  $d  a  bushel  which  the 
Argentine  Oo\>ernment  commandeered 
from  their  people  at  $1,38  a  bushel. 

The  millions  of  dollais  that  we  put 
Into  Ott^ece  admittedly  ha,s  been  mis- 
spent and  accompll.'ihed  nothing,  The 
three  and  one-half  billion  we  gave  to 
England  which  wa.s  to  last  6  years  Is  ad- 
mittedly exhatuited  and  squandered. 
Now  it  mluht  be  well  to  go  Into  the  reinird 
and  find  out  who  is  thinking  up  all  of 
these  schemet  that  are  draining  our  fi- 
nances, our  resources,  and  our  energies. 
We  know  that  lend-lease  had  Its  orliln 
In  the  White  House;  that  It  cost  us  $66.- 
000,000.000  thus  far,  and  that  It  fuinUed 
a  campaltn  pledge  of  full  employment 
and  high  wages.  We  know  who  was  tht 
author  of  the  Moit«nthau  plan  and 
what  the  object  was.  It  was  a  plan  of 
revenge  and  ruthlessness. 

At  for  the  Marshall  plan  upon  which 
we  will  be  asked  tu  act  In  the  near  future. 
X  know  of  no  one  who  is  admitting  au- 
thorship, I  have  been  Informed  that 
/  atoretary  Marshall  Is  denying  that  ha 
has  had  anythlni  to  do  with  It.  Could 
It  ba  that  u  is  a  continuation  of  lend- 
ItaH  undor  a  difftrent  name,  that  Ita 
object  Is  to  tuarantee  full  employment 
and  high  wagti  tu  win  an  election  and 
luarantat  piosperUy  through  anoUitr 


New  Deal  administration?  Could  it  be 
that  the  administration  has  sunk  to  such 
depth  that  they  are  willing  to  bankrupt 
us  or  starve  us  in  order  to  win  tliat 
election? 

These  questions  may  sound  like  an  in- 
dictment of  the  present  administrat  on 
but  in  the  light  of  past  performance  they 
do  present  themselves. 

The  debate  so  far  has  not  convinced 
me  that  this  legislation  is  necessary  or 
wise.  My  doubt  and  mistrust  in  t.he 
administration  as  well  as  those  govern- 
ments who  are  to  receive  this  aid  grciws 
out  of  mismanagement,  abuse,  and  mis- 
use of  former  aid  given,  such  as  lend- 
lease,  UNRRA,  the  Greek  loan,  as  veil 
as  the  British  loan.  With  these  exije- 
riences  tresh  in  my  mind,  realizing  wliat 
it  has  cost  us  and  how  little  it  has  accom- 
plished, also  the  extent  to  which  it  ^vill 
raise  our  already  excessive  cost  of  liviog, 
I  cannot  support  this  bill  unless  it  is 
amended  so  as  to  guarantee  that  the 
relief  and  food  goes  to  the  needy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  gets  down  to  this  in 
the  final  analysis:  In  the  light  of  past 
performances  we  should  scrutinize  these 
things  more  closely  than  we  have. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we 
should  continue  the  spiraling  of  prices 
and  rout  our  own  economy  to  the  extent 
we  are  unless  we  can  accomplish  some- 
thing at  the  other  end,  which  we  have 
not  yet  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  this  bill  is  prop- 
erly amended  to  give  me  a  guaranty  that 
this  reUef  will  go  to  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended.  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear 
to  support  it.  I  sincerely  hope  that  will 
be  accomplished,  but  unless  that  is  done 
I  cannot  support  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  lias 
expired. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words, 

Mr,  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
debate  on  thb  tremendously  important 
bill  my  own  thoughts  havo  retunaed 
many  times  to  the  proceedings  in  this 
chamber  exai  Uy  6  years  ago  today. 

As  X  have  reviewed  In  retrospect  that 
historic  and  dramatic  scene  of  Dec4>m- 
bor  8.  1841,  memorle.s  of  the  months  und 
years  that  followed  have  crowded  Into 
my  consclou.sness. 

They  sit  memories  shared  by  all  of 
us  and  they  remind  us  of  an  achievement 
of  such  magnitude  that  we  wonder,  even 
now.  how  America  did  the  job  that  was 
done  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  VJ-day, 
In  many  ways,  it  almost  seems  like  aoriit- 
thing  out  of  a  dream. 

But  the  Job  was  done,  because  Ameri- 
cans of  all  creeds  and  faiths  and  colors 
and  political  phllasoplile.s,  arou.ned  bv  a 
challenge  to  our  way  of  living,  united  In 
spirit  and  purpose  and  determination, 
and  marched  together,  all  one  way, 
through  the  trying  months  of  defeat  (ind 
discouragement  to  lay  the  foundation  (or 
turning  the  ttde,  and  then  surging  on  to 
victory. 

We  grapple  today  and  we  shall  grapplt 
In  the  futui^  with  other  problems  ti:\al 
have  grown  out  of  thoN  yatra  of  fig  tit- 
Ing  and  sacrifice, 

Tharo  U  dlapouragemant  in  many  qunr* 
tera  today  and  in  many  rttpaota  the  rt«d 


ahead  seems  beset  with  giant  boulders 
of  obstruction. 

But  is  there  anything  we  face  today 
any  more  discouraging  than  those  early 
months  of  1942  when  we  read  the  tragic 
story  of  the  march  of  death? 

Do  the  problems  of  1947  require  any 
more  courage  to  keep  our  chins  up  than 
was  required  during  those  fateful  days 
when  the  Allies  were  driven  back  in  every 
quarter?  When  Bataan  and  Corregldor 
fell  and  we  were  pushed  all  the  way  tMck 
to  Australia  in  the  Pacific,  and  when 
Rommel  was  knocking  at  the  gates  of 
Alexandria. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  those  dailcer 
days  of  the  war  we  doubled  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  this  Nation.  We  poured 
millions  of  tons  of  war  munitions  across 
the  seas.  We  trained  millions  of  men, 
equipped  them  with  the  best  weapons  in 
the  world,  and  deployed  them  on  fighting 
fronts  around  the  globe. 

Our  civilian  population  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted the  restrictions  of  gas  and  food 
rationing,  high  taxes,  and  many  other 
things  that  mean  some  sacrifice  of  the 
luxuries  and  even  the  necessities  of  a 
normal  life. 

The  home  front  swung  into  action  be- 
hind our  mihtary  forces  and  American 
fighting  men  on  fiaming  fields  of  fire 
around  the  world  fought  from  island  to 
island,  they  fought  from  battleship  and 
submarine,  planes  and  tanks.  They 
opened  a  new  front  in  Africa  to  help 
drive  Rommel  into  the  sea.  They  bom- 
barded southern  Europe  and  landed  in 
Italy.  An  ever  increasing  numl>er  of 
bombers  and  fighters  crossed  the  English 
channel  until  the  axis  had  been  .softened 
and  then  on  that  historic  day  of  June  6, 
1944,  they  stormed  the  beachheads  of 
Normandy  to  take  the  offensive  and  carry 
the  war  to  the  Reich. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  that 
swept  over  me  with  almost  overwhelming 
force  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  that 
June  day  a  little  more  than  3  years  ago. 
when  Robert  8t  John,  speaking  from  tho 
New  York  newsroom  of  the  National 
Broadcaating  Co,  aaid  tn  a  voice  that 
trembled  with  emotion: 

llsa  ana  woaaea  o(  the  UalteO  ttatee.  tats 
ts  a  moaMOloMa  hour  la  woria  hlstori.  This 
is  tht  Invasion  ot  ltlUer*B  Iwope  tbo  aero 
hour. 

On  that  day.  at  you  well  recaU.  aireoa 
Bounded  and  bolls  rung  across  Use  coihi* 
try,  a  prearranged  signal  in  many  oltioa 

and  hamlets,  for  church  doors  to  nwlng 
open  for  prayer,  and  millions  of  Amerl* 
cans  reverently  bowed  to  ask  divine  pro- 
tection for  other  Americana  who  were 
baring  their  breasts  to  the  bullets  and 
literally  walking  into  burning  barrages 
of  unleashed  lightning.  That  was  D- 
day  and  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

I  .Hhall  not  attempt  In  the  Ume  X  havt 
today.  Mr,  Chairman,  to  review  the  fur* 
ther  course  of  the  victorious  advance  of 
our  armies  in  both  theaters  of  war, 

X  have  referred  thus  briefly  to  tha 
problems  of  the  war  yaara  and  the  splrll 
in  which  they  were  faced  and  solved  by 
the  American  people  as  a  basis  for  sug* 
gosting  to  the  House  that  the  preeeni 
and  future  problems  ol  i>eace.  or  If  you 
wish  of  a  cold  war  can  be  solved  If  undar* 
Ukaa  in  that  same  aplrli, 
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Mr.  QHHHitH.  1 1»  turi*  hul  t  nhnirt 

IM  M  INtl  ril»imiblinv  it  th«>«f  dny^ 
VlMI  M  UMft  Wf  tHi  ih*l  <  v  «ii»  bvlhc 
on  by  Um  iiiainu|<t  UdM  ot 
tftiliny 

In  th#  p«M  ffw  dajm  wc 
many  m^mb^rn  tutc  in  on* 

Uiat  wt  srt  now  at  rhn  of  thoM 
perlodi  in  vrorld  hlsto  ry.  I  atrt« 
thut  wt  are  ^nd  we  cannot  rttc«p«  the 
•^rlousiMM  of  the  dedtlpot  t  i«t  we  muKt 


h«ye  heikrd 
orm  or  tn- 


malce.  In  this  !>prriAl  MHlon  and  In  the 
reirulAr  ttulon  beRinntng  4  few  weclcs 
hence. 

Thix  time  of  testing  not  orily  \n  serious 
becaiue  of  the  poMlble  con;  equencos  of 
what  we  shall  do  or  fall  to  ( o.  but  I  b<' 
Ueve  It  presents  the  most  se  lous  test  to 
the  workability  of  our  system  of  Rovern- 
mcnt  in  all  the  history  of  th  >  Nation. 

While  it  in  rtot  new  In  thl:  country  to 
have  a  situation  In  which  tie  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  U  directed  by 
one  political  party  and  th  leg  ula  live 
branch  by  an  oppoalns  part^r,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  at  no  other  time  und<>r  such 
etrBWMlances  have  so  maty  destiny- 
thaplns  decisions  faced  the  Government 
oX  the  United  States. 

Since  last  January  we  hav  ?  had  a  Re- 
publican House  and  Senate  i  nd  a  Demo- 
cratic Chief  Executive. 

In  leaa  than  a  year  fron  today  the 
American  people  will  elect  i  President, 
43S  M«>mbers  of  the  House,  a  id  32  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

We  are.  In  short,  on  the  ( ve  of  a  na- 
tional election  at  a  time  whe  \  very  grave 
national  and  International  lisues  crowd 
upon  us  for  consideration. 

And  since  Members  of  th  >  House  are 
human  beings,  to  say  nothiiig  of  being 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  t  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  of  course,  t(  prevent,  at 
times,  purely  poUtical  co  isiderations 
^rom  entering  into  our  debt  erations  on 
legislative  matters. 

We  do  not  expect  nor  desii  e  everybody 
to  see  eye  to  eye  on  every  mi  tter.  But  I 
believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  achievem(  nts  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  in  the  irst  session 
was  the  fact  that  on  most  ms  jor  foreign- 
policy  matters  we  were  able  ,o  maintain 
•  bipartisan  policy. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  whether, 
under  circumstances  which  I  have  point- 
ed out.  we  shall  be  able  to  cc  ntinue  such 
tmlty  of  purpose  and  action  on  matters 
that  transcend  in  Importani  es  the  for- 
tunes of  any  political  party. 

That  question  is  far  mon  than  the- 
oretical. It  is  a  very  real  que  ;tion.  In  the 
minds  of  many  persons  of  all  political 
persuasions. 

Having  fought  to  a  victor  ous  conclu- 
sion the  shooting  war  that  b<  gan  6  years 
ago  today,  we  presently  have  t>efore  us 
the  question  of  how  to  preser  re  the  fruits 
of  victory  for  freemen.  In  e  ssence.  that 
matter  resolVes  Itself  into  the  question  of 
doing  what  is  necessary  to  p  -event  star- 
vation, chaos,  anarchy,  and  'ommunism 
In  western  Europe  and  at  th  >  same  time 
to  curb  and  control  a  dangen  us  inflation 
that  even  now  runs  rampant  across  this 
country  and  Is  felt  in  everj   household. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  hat  no  one 
Member  of  this  body  has  t  le  complete 
answer  to  this  double-barre  (d  problem. 


Bul  t  Mlt¥f  Ihf  »n«W9r  fun  b#  fmmi  In 
Um  timtUVv  int^llltenre  of  this  tootfy 
JvMt  a<  thn  Nn«w<>r«  wvrt  found  td  iht 
y»ry  pre««lnK  problpms  of  War. 

We  cannot  And  them  if  the  course  n( 
our  search  Is  charted  through  purely  p«». 
litlcal  fields.  And  the  stakes  are  too  high 
for  us  to  run  the  risk  of  failure. 

When  wi'  finish  the  present  considera- 
tion of  Interim  aid.  we  only  pave  the  way 
for  still  more  far-reftchlng  decisions  that 
ma<(t  be  made  in  the  flrst  few  months  ot 
the  new  year. 

And  with  the  passing  of  each  month 
we  come  closer  and  closer  to  nominating 
conventions. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  It  Is  far  more 
difficult  to  maintain  national  unity  of 
will  and  purpose  In  attacking  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  than  it  Is  in  days  of  war. 
But  for  whatever  It  might  be  worth.  I  ex- 
press  the  fervent  hope  today  that  here 
in  the  Congress  and  across  the  country 
we  may  recapture  the  spirit  that  pre- 
valled  on  December  8, 1941.  and  through 
all  the  ordeal  of  grim  and  tragic  war 
that  followed. 

A  majority  of  the  present  Members 
of  the  House  were  here  6  years  ago  today 
when  the  only  choice  we  had  was  to  ac- 
cept as  a  hard  fact  the  war  that  literally 
dropped  out  of  the  sky  on  the  quiet 
beachp.<(  of  Hawaii. 

W»>  recall  the  high  tcn.«ilon  of  that  hour 
when  a  tired  and  grim  Franklin  Roose- 
velt came  before  a  Joint  session  In  this 
Chamber  to  speak  for  7  minutes  and  to 
ask  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

President  Roosevelt  smiled  only  once 
during  his  appearance  here  that  day.  As 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  chamber,  there 
was  a  great  demonstration  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Recognizing  this  show  of 
solidity.  President  Roosevelt  turned  and 
waved  a  hand  to  the  gentlemen  on  the 
leH.  and  smiled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  spirit  of  America 
on  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor  hfted  all 
of  us  far  above  the  petty  differences  that 
are  rooted  in  different  political  parties 
and  philosophies. 

Like  a  cleansing  flame,  the  inferno 
that  blazed  at  Pearl  Harbor  burned  out 
the  self-interest  impulses  from  our  souls. 

And  if  I  could  have  the  answer  to  a 
prayer  today  it  would  be  that  here  in  the 
Congress,  and  In  every  home,  and  every 
heart  we  might  recapture  the  spirit  that 
called  us  to  such  high  purpose  and  firm 
resolution  6  years  ago  today. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Abexnxtbt: 
Page  2.  line  15,  alter  the  semicolon,  insert 
the  following:  "Protided,  Kouever,  That  no 
fertUlser  shall  be  procured  or  allocated  here- 
under m  or  from  the  United  States  so  long 
aa  the  supply  la  inadequate  to  meet  the  neada 
of  the  agricultural  producers  of  the  United 
States  AS  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
eultutre." 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  very  important  amendment. 
If  the  people  of  this  country  are  inter- 
ested In  food.  If  the  world  is  Interested 
In  food,  if  you  appreciate  the  food  crisis 
then  my  amendment  will  be  of  interest  to 
you. 

This  amendment  is  Important  to  the 
agricultural  Industry  of  this  country.    It 


li  Mtrvmely  imnnrtAnI  to  Umm  tf  HU 
who  m^prrseni  rurm  aii>a!<.  t%  lit  WkWfH* 
lant  lo  you  who  repie^ent  city  illstHctii, 
wheh»  your  conntitupncy  has  so  vigttroui* 
ly  complained  about  the  cost  ot  food. 

In  proportion  lo  the  need  for  iticrcased 
food  production,  fertillier  Is  shcrtcr  to* 
day  than  ever  before. 

Fertillier  Is  essential  to  the  production 
of  food.  Without  it  there  would  be 
hunger  throughout  the  world  th«  like  of 
which  you  hnve  never  seen.  Our  farmers 
cannot  feed  the  world  without  lertlUier 
to  maintain  production. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced goals  a  few  days  ago  for  agri- 
culture that  will  require  9.000.000  more 
acres  of  land  in  1948  than  was  ut  lllzed  In 
the  bumper  crop  produced  during  the 
year  1947.  Without  adequate  fertillBer 
they  cannot  reach  those  goals. 

War  plants  capable  of  producing  ferti- 
liser are  lying  Idle  in  the  United  States 
today.  Forty  percent  of  the  capacity 
production  of  all  of  these  plants  is  as 
idle  as  the  rug  on  this  floor.  With  the 
hue  and  cry  from  abroad  for  food  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  membeis  of  this 
committee  have  not  made  some  effort 
to  put  those  plants  In  operation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  any  member  of  this 
committee  to  tell  me  whether  or  not 
there  was  one  single,  solitary  word  before 
their  committee  with  reference  to  the 
exact  quantity  of  fertllltpr  on  hand  and 
that  which  would  be  produced  this  fer- 
tilizer year?  Will  you  answer  that? 
Well,  from  pause  and  silence  I  assume 
you  will  not.  Therefore,  I  assume  there 
was  no  investigation,  no  inquiry,  and 
that  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  stocks 
available  or  to  be  made  available. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  please  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  asked  if  the  com- 
mittee made  any  inquiry  of  the  quantity 
of  fertilizer  stocks  and  the  quantity  that 
would  be  made  available  during  this  fer- 
tilizer year. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  if  the  gentleman 
had  been  paj^ng  attention  when  we  were 
just  debating  this  same  subject,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  IMr.  Jot)d]  read 
Secretary  Harrlman's  statement  on  fer- 
tilizer about  15  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PACE.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment was  as  to  the  effect,  not  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  shortage,  but  that  there 
would  be  a  critical  shortage  if  this 
$35.000  000  worth  of  fertilizer  were 
shipped  out  of  this  country. 

Mr.  JUDD.     Fourteen  million  dollars. 

Mr.  PACE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Well,  of  course. 
I  was  paying  attention.  Now  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  pay  attention  to  me. 
Listen  to  this.  The  word  "fertilizer"  has 
no  place  In  this  bill.  Already  this  Gov- 
ernment has  sufficient  authority  under 
the  War  Powers  Act  to  allocate  and  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  fertilizer  to 
Europe.  Already  the  Government  is  al- 
locating in  some  ln.«!tances  and  prohibit- 
ing in  others  the  allocation  of  fertihzer 
to  Europe.    So  why  put  ferUllscr  in  the 
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bill  ak  ailt  U  In  dli^Ung  the  i»kdoh  ot 
fvriiliier  every  mohth  mi  of  ihi>  yeat  lo 
luitipe.  pvery  month.  To  my  thinking 
loo  much  In  being  rxporlPd:  yes,  too 
much.  Rather  than  authoi  liee  more  ex* 
porl.'<  thry  should  be  rrduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  X  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent to  proceed  for  two  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  On  tomorrow 
morning  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  we  will  begin  an 
Investigation  into  the  fertilizer  situation. 
The  investigation  was  scheduled  several 
weeks  ago,  not  today,  not  since  my 
amendment  was  offered,  not  since  the 
amendment  ofteted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  and  just  debated  at  length, 
but  several  weeks  ago.  The  hearings 
begin  In  the  morning  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aarlrulture.  ReaHs'ng  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  they  wore 
scheduled  at  the  Instance  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  WhittinI, 
myself,  and  others.  He,  I,  and  others 
who  have  a  deep  interest  In  this  matter 
want  to  get  th?  fact.<f.  We  want  you  to 
have  the  benefit  of  them. 

We  have  sent  requests  all  over  the 
country,  to  the  fcrtllit;T  Industry,  to  the 
War  Department,  which  has  plants 
capable  of  manufacturing  fertilizer,  to 
the  ODT,  whose  authority  it  Is  to  make 
available  tank  cars  and  the  rolling  stock 
necessary  to  transport  fertilizer,  to  the 
Maritime  Commission,  whose  authority 
It  is  to  provide  the  ships  necessary  to 
Import  nitrogen  from  Chile,  and  to  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce, 
which  have  power  over  International  al- 
locations of  fertiliz?r.  We  have  called  in 
everyone  interested  in  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry. We  begin  hearings  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

I  beseech  you  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. You  cannot  lose  by  so  doing.  The 
provision  is  already  in  the  Senate  bill,  so 
give  it  this  safeguard.  Let  the  House 
bill  go  to  conference  with  fertilizer 
stricken  out.  Give  us  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  real,  honest-to-goodness  investi- 
gation of  the  situation.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  bring  an  unbiased  report  to  you  or  to 
the  conferees.  Nothing  will  be  lost  by 
your  so  doing.  I  ask  you  to  do  that  for 
the  good  of  American  agriculture,  for 
the  good  of  the  hungry  stomachs  around 
the  world,  and  for  the  good  of  those  of 
you  who  live  in  the  cities  and  contend 
that  your  food  is  so  short  and  so  high. 

One  other  thing:  Fertilizer  is  used 
heavily  not  only  in  the  South,  as  was  in- 
dicated by  my  friend  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  O'Hara],  but  all  up  and  down  the 
eastern  shore,  throughout  New  England, 
the  Midwest,  and  far  West.  It  is  be- 
coming more  essential  every  day  to  the 
production  of  good  and  bountiful  crops. 
Our  farmers  bled  their  land  white  during 
the  war  meeting  high-production  goals. 
Their  land  needs  a  rest.  But  the  world 
needs  food.  The  use  of  fertilizer  has  ex- 
panded year  by  year  throughout  the  Mid- 
west In  the  last  7  years.  They  are  using 
larger  and  larger  and  larger  quantities. 
They  have  found  a  definite  need  for  It. 


I  Mk  you  atatn,  urttim  ihln  *mi»n(lmf'«i. 
Oivp  Us  A  olmnrr  lo  <io  wh«i  mi  rom« 
mittre  has  broposed  lo  do.  You  cantiol 
lose  by  It.  The  Imuc  can  asHln  be  nm* 
sldered  In  conference  and  the  conferees 
will  have  the  benefit  of  our  findings. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  M.  Ca»l  ANrm- 
•SN  to  the  amrndment  olTered  by  Mr.  Aim- 
nbtmy;  After  the  word  "fertUlatr"  add  the 
words  "farm  machUiery  and  pttroltum 
products." 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
In  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  this  Nation, 
so  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  produce  the  wheat  that  is  so  much 
needed.  I  also  offer  this  In  order  to 
protect  thousands  of  families  from  suf- 
fering from  the  lack  of  fuel  oil.  I  know 
from  personal  correspondence  that  to- 
day that  there  are  fuel  dealers  In  my 
congres.slonal  district  In  Mlnncrota  who 
cannot  supply  their  patrons.  There  are 
many  GI's  among  those  patrons  who 
cnnnot  secure  enough  fuel  oil  to  keep 
their  houses  warm.  I  know  also  from 
personal  experience  that  It  has  been 
pracllcnlly  an  impossibility,  on  my  farm 
at  least,  to  secure  the  machinery  that 
we  should  have  had  the  past  6  or  7  years 
to  try  to  do  the  job  we  want  to  do,  and 
that  Is,  to  produce  at  full  capacity.  An 
inflationary  market  in  farm  machinery 
today  holds  back  production  all  through 
the  great  Midwest. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Miss- 
issippi in  his  anxiety  concerning  ferti- 
lizer. Having  worked  for  2  years  in  Ala- 
bama. I  know  that  fertilizer  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  South  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
ducing a  crop.  You  just  have  to  put  In 
so  much  fertilizer  down  there  per  acre 
or  you  just  do  not  get  a  crop. 

Out  in  Minnesota  we  need  desperately 
the  tractors  and  the  farm  machinery. 
Out  in  that  country,  where  just  the  other 
morning,  the  temperature  was  17  below 
zero,  there  are  plenty  of  GI's  trying  to 
construct  new  homes  who  cannot  even 
get  onto  the  lists  of  the  fuel  dealers  in 
order  to  get  fuel  oil  to  keep  their  families 
warm.  Fuel  suppliers  have  cut  their 
quotas  to  our  fuel  dealers  and  our  peo- 
ple this  winter  will  suffer  if  we  permit 
our  precious  supplies  to  go  abroad. 

I  voted  against  the  preceding  amend- 
ment for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was 
too  inclusive.  I  do  not  want  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  wheat,  if  there  are 
starving  people  in  Eiurope  or  China,  or 
anywhere  else  who  we  can  help.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  want  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  our  own  farmers  to  produce 
this  necessary  food.  Keep  in  mind  in 
connection  with  this  interim  program 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  people  in 
Europe  to  do  any  farming  before  this 
will  take  effect,  so  why  not  put  in  a 
prohibition  against  the  useless  sending 
over  there  of  fertllzsr  and  farm  ma- 
chinery and  fuel  oil  that  we  so  dearly 
need  in  this  country? 

Today,  as  we  are  considering  this  bill 
a  press  release  from  International  Falls, 
Minnesota,  tells  of  hundreds  of  families 
there  being  endangered  by  the  lack  of 
fuel  oil  for  their  furnaces.    These  same 


fwim  Mm^  Hy  ihwi  lomorrow  morwa 
Ing  far  below  Itro  weather  In  expected. 

We  have  no  moral  rmht,  Members  of 
the  Mouse,  to  permit  the  nhtpplnR  abroad 
of  neeessltles  of  life  which  are  in  such 
short  supply  from  the  lack  of  which 
our  own  people  suffer. 

Many  of  us  have  protested  against  tht 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  Truman 
Administration  in  permitting  machinery 
and  petroleum  products  to  go  to  Russia 
at  this  time.  We  are  arming  a  potential 
enemy  in  so  doing.  Many  of  us  in  1939 
also  protested  to  an  un-hcedlng  admin- 
istration against  the  shipment  of  scrap 
iron  and  fuel  oil  to  Japan. 

We  must  place  certain  prohlbitloni 
directly  In  this  legislation,  having  little 
confidence  in  those  In  whom  this  power 
has  in  the  past  been  vested. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  will  se« 
fit  to  accept  my  amendment  as  well  a« 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
Shall  we  not  protect  our  own  people,  at 
the  same  time  helping  those  others  as 
far  as  we  can  without  wrecking  our  own 
Nation's  economy? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  There  Is  strong 
talk  of  rationing  of  petroleum  product! 
now.  Is  there  not? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  There  ab- 
solutely Is.  A  cartoon  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Star  well  illustrates  that  possi- 
bility. Remember,  families  in  Minnesota 
are  without  fuel  today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Then  that  ought 
to  determine  our  vote  on  your  amend- 
ment. 

Mr. «.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REES.  While  the  gentleman  is 
discussing  this  question  of  agriculture,  it 
might  be  well  to  observe  that  about  20 
psrcent  of  the  farm  lands  in  France  at 
the  present  time  are  devoted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  grapes  to  produce  wine  and  things 
like  that.  It  might  be  better  if  they 
raised  wheat  and  other  grain. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  think  our 
farmers  in  this  country  can  make  far 
more  effective  use  of  this  farm  machinery 
than  can  the  farmers  in  Europe.  Let 
us  send  them  the  grain,  but  let  us  also 
give  our  own  farmers  an  opporttmlty  to 
produce  the  food  as  they  will.  Let  us  help 
our  own  in  order  that  we  can  help  starv- 
ing peoples  in  other  lands.  Fuel  oil  un- 
der present  circumstances  should  not  be 
shipped  from  our  coimtry.  We  owe  a 
duty  to  our  own  here. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  AbernethtI. 

I  think  that  fertilizer  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill.  I  say  that  as  a 
supporter  of  the  legislation.  The  War 
Powers  Act  was  extended  as  far  as  fer- 
tilizer is  concerned,  and  under  the  terms 
of  that  act  in  order  that  the  Members 
may  have  a  concrete  case,  ammoidum 
nitrate,  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  is  manu- 
factured In  this  country,  by  TVA,  the 
Spencer  Chemical  Co.  and  the  Lion  Oil 
Co.  In  former  war  plants,  that  Congress 
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understood  would  be  operated  to  manu- 
facture ammonium  nitrate.  <  Jnder  the 
power  extended  In  the  War  F  iwers  Act, 
•Hmcies  of  these  countries  i  cross  the 
MM  have  already  been  allocati  d  16  per- 
cent ot  the  production  of  tt^ose  three 
companies.  That  was  the  prod  jcllon  for 
1946.  Two  of  those  companle;.  Spencer 
and  Lion,  are  producing:  far  less  now 
thau  they  produced  in  1946.  s<  that  the 
allocation  already  made  means  that  30 
percent  of  their  production  foi  1947  will 
be  allocated  for  shipment  overseas  un- 
der Icgtilstion  we  have  alreac  y  passed. 
Thus  there  will  not  be  availalile  to  the 
fanners  of  the  United  States,  vhere  the 
demand  for  fertilizer  is  increasing  and 
the  supply  is  decreasing,  as  mu  ch  as  was 
available  in  1946.  when  thee  was  a 
shortage.  There  is  no  goo  1  reason, 
therefore,  why  fertilizer  shou  d  not  be 
stricken  from  this  bill,  because  alloca- 
tions have  already  been  made,  and  ship- 
ments have  already  been  star  ed  across 
the  seas  for  the  current  year.  Why  add 
to  the  allocations  we  have  aire  idy  made. 

May  I  say  further  that  the  \  f&T  plants 
are  now  producing  as  much  ammonium 
nitrate  as  the  three  plants  that  I  have  in- 
dicated. All  of  the  war  plan  s  produc- 
tion is  going  overseas  to  the  occ  upled  and 
conquered  countries.  Have  wi :  not  done 
enough  when  we  provide  foi  our  war 
plants  to  be  continued  to  be  o|  erated.  so 
that  as  much  can  be  sent  ove  seas  as  is 
bemg  made  available  to  our  farmers? 
The  Spencer  and  Lion  plants,  nstead  of 
producing  the  same  amount  o  fertilizer 
that  they  produced  last  year  are  now 
producing  far  less.  They  arc  diverting 
to  wood  or  synth^tic.alcohol  be  rause  they 
can  get  more  for  th^ "Product  by  chang- 
ing their  machiner3r7«ii3pencci  is  divert- 
ing It  to  ammoniatlng  superr  hosphate. 
So  that  while  they  have  been  r?quired  to 
allocate  for  shipment  overseas .  they  are 
diverting,  and  there  will  not  b(  available 
as  much  for  your  domestic  growers  as 
there  was  last  year.  I  do  insist  that  inas- 
much as  there  is  a  shortage.  In  ismuch  as 
the  shortage  has  been  admitted  during 
the  debate  under  this  section,  and  inas- 
much as  we  have  already  provided  for 
allocations  that  have  been  iiade.  and 
which  are  already  on  the  wa3  overseas. 
we  should  not  increase  those  i  ilocations 
by  enabling  the  United  States  o  buy  and 
furnish  fertilizer  when  they  have  al- 
ready allocated  to  Lhe^gencic  s  of  those 
governments  more  in  propoi  tion  than 
our  own  farmers  are  recelvinj  this  year 
or  at  the  expense  of  our  farm  rs.  I  in- 
sist that  the  word  "fertilizer"  should  be 
stricken  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  <  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITITNGTON.  Ian  glad  to 
jleld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  call  attention 
of  the  Members  to  this  pert!  lent  fact, 
that  present  plarw  call  for  the  export  of 
about  one-third  of  United  Stat  fs  produc- 
tion to  the  farmers  of  Europe  and  other 
rations  of  the  world  this  year. 

Mr.  WHITllNGTON.  Thai  Is  30  per- 
cent. I  so  stated.  I  would  Ike  to  say 
this:  I  have  read  these  hearxigs  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  good  nason  why 
tiKiBe  Oennan  plants  and  ot  ler  plants 
•iMyttld  not  be  rehabiuuted  st  that  fer- 
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tiliser  can  be  manufactured  in  Europe 
for  European  needs.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
any  reason  why  the  war  plants  in  the 
United  States,  one  of  them  at  Cactus. 
Tex.,  and  the  other  at  Louisiana.  Mo., 
should  not  be  rehabilitated  by  the  War 
Department  so  that  at  least  the  War 
Department  can  provide  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizer  that  may  be  needed 
in  rehabilitating  Prance  and  Italy,  or, 
for  that  matter,  making  it  available  to 
the  growers  In  the  United  States,  just  as 
you  hsve  made  it  available  to  the  occu- 
pied and  conquered  areas. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
with  this  item  in  this  bill  as  it  is.  this 
would  be  regarded  and  accepted  as  an 
additional  allocation  over  and  above  the 
one-third  output  already  allocated? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Certainly,  and 
that  would  deprive  the  American  farm- 
ers of  the  already  short  supply  of  fer- 
tilizer. 

I  do  insist.  In  all  fairness^  that  with- 
out injury  to  the  bill,  the  word  "ferti- 
lizer" should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  bill  is  to 
provide  fimds  largely  as  grants.  I  am 
advised  that  the  countries  of  Eiu-ope  in 
need  of  fertilizer  are  able  to  buy  and  pay 
for  all  of  the  fertilizer  that  has  been  al- 
located under  the  extension  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  The  allocations  are  not 
made  to  the  governments,  but  to  Institu- 
tions for  resale  to  farmers.  The  domes- 
tic requirements  are  large,  and  the  do- 
mestic supply  for  ammonium  nitrate  or 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  Is  small.  In  fair- 
ness, therefore,  to  the  American  grower, 
fertilizer  should  not  be  included  in  the 
pending  bill. 

The  Spencer  Chemical  Co.  and  the 
lion  Oil  Co.  have  advised  their  dealers 
in  the  District  that  I  represent  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  supply  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-half  the  amount  of  am- 
moniimi  nitrate  they  supplied  in  1946. 
In  fairness,  however,  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  two  comparues  have  re- 
duced their  production  of  ammonium 
nitrate.  They  are  diverting  it  to  syn- 
thetic alcohol  and  to  other  purposes.  The 
farmer  is  the  sufferer. 

I  repeat  that  the  ordnance  p^ant  in 
Texas  and  the  ordnance  plants  at  Louisi- 
ana, Missouri,  should  be  rehabilitated  and 
that  these  plants  should  produce  am- 
monium nitrate  for  use  by  American 
growers  to  relieve  the  admitted  shortage 
of  domestic  anunonium  nitrate. 

I  have  been  advised  that  no  more 
Chilean  nitrate  will  be  available  to  the 
cotton  growers  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 
than  was  made  available  in  1946.  There 
was  a  shortage  then.  There  will  be  no 
more-cyanimide  available  from  Canada 
than  in  1946.  and  there  was  a  shortage 
then.  The  taxpayers  are  dealing  gener- 
ously with  the  conquered  and  occupied 
areas.  The  war  plants  are  producing  as 
much  anhsrdrous  nitrate  for  shipment  to 
the  occupied  areas  as  the  TV  A,  Spencer 
and  lion  are  producing  in  the  United 
States.  Spencer  has  advised  my  con- 
stituents that  his  company  carmot  fur- 
nish more  than  one-third  the  ammonium 
nitrate  furnished  in  1946.    Lion  advises 


that  they  hope  to  furnish  substantially 
one-half. 

What  I  have  said  with  respect  to  fer- 
tilizer applies  to  oil  and  mechanical 
equipment.  If  tractors  are  not  in  the  bill. 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  tractors,  as 
well  as  oil,  are  stricken  with  fertilizer 
from  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Whit- 
tinctonJ  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MicHENXR,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.  R.  4604.  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

VBTERANS'  LEGISLATION 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  going  to  press  for  action 
on  three  bills  that  were  not  passed  during 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress.  One  is 
increased  subsistence  allowance  for  the 
men  taking  institutional  training — the 
Mead  bill  passed  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  unanimously.  The  men 
cannot  really  take  their  training  and 
keep  it  up.  They  are  dropping  out.  Two 
tried  to  commit  siUcide  recently  in  Cali- 
fornia because  they  could  not  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  family. 

The  other  measure  is  for  an  increase 
In  subsistence  allowance,  plus  the  allow- 
ance from  the  employer,  in  on-the-job 
training — the  Kearney  on-the-job  train- 
ing bill. 

The  other  is  the  automobile  bill,  which 
takes  in  certain  men  that  should  have 
been  included  before.  That  bill  is  the 
Mathews  bill  which  did  not  pass  in  the 
last  session.  The  doctors  in  the  hospi- 
tals in  California  tell  me  the  legislation 
granting  automobiles  to  certain  para- 
plegics and  amputees  was  the  finest  re- 
habilitation measure  that  had  ever 
passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  argued  today  and  for  many 
days  about  giving  millions  of  dollars  in 
relief  for  the  countries  that  our  veterans 
saved.  I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
House  would  want  these  bills  passed  be- 
fore we  adjourn  for  the  holiday  season. 
All  these  bills  passed  unanimously  and 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
sought  tirelessly  to  secure  their  passage. 
The  Senate  had  the  vision  to  pass  these 
bills.  So  it  would  be  easy  to  pass  them 
in  the  House  and  have  them  become  law. 
I  believe  the  President  would  sign  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Mcdonough.     Mr.  speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks further  in  the  Record,  and  I  have 
an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer  that 
the  cost  will  be  $195.  Notwithstanding 
the  additional  cost,  I  £Lsk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  extension  may  be  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  an 
article  by  Sid  J.  Hughes,  vice  president 
of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Commerce  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  JUDD  asked  and  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  in  two  instances 
and  in  each  to  include  some  printed 
material. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Monday  next  I  may  address  th3  House 
for  30  minutes,  after  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  day  and  any  other  special 
orders  heretofore  entered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HOtJR  OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomoiTow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MUNDT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus- 
Leader. 

Mr.  KLEIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
m?sion  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial. 

Mr.  GORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette. 

Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  two 
editorials. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  in  two 
instances  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

CONGKZSS  or  THI  UNTTTD  STATES.  <, 

House  of  Retsiscntativbs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  8. 1947. 
Hon.  Joseph  Martin, 

Speaker.  House  of  Representativet. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Iiz.\R  Mb.  Speaker  :  Please  accept  this  as  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  EdW.  RtBXKT. 

The  SPEAKER.      Without  objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Auchincloss 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sundstrom>.  for 
Saturday  and  Monday,  on  account  of 
o£5cial  business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House,  pursuant  to  its  previous  order, 
adjoiuned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
December  9. 1947.  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1137.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer, 
United  States  Government  Printing  OfDce, 
transmitting  a  record  covering  the  activities 
of  the  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office  during  the  war  and  emergency  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  reciting  facts  and  perti- 
nent provisions  of  law  In  the  cases  of  83  in- 
dividuals whose  deportation  has  been  sus- 
pended for  more  than  6  months;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1139.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
H.  R.  4654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended, 
to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  through  vet- 
erans' homestead  associations,  and  the  public 
facilities  essential  therefor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
H.  R.  4655.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  normal- 
tax  and  surtax  exemptions  of  a  single  person 
to  11.000  and  of  a  married  person  to  $2,000; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEFFERNAN: 
H.  R.  4656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  to  permit  certain 
payments  to  be  made  to  the  estates  of  for- 
mer members  of  the  armed  forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MacKinnon  : 
H.  R.  4667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Curreocy. 


By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Florida: 
R.  R.  46S8.  A  bill  to  provide  (or 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  repair  ot 
damage  caused  by  erosion  by  waves  and  cur- 
rents to  the  shores  of  the  State  of  Florida 
and  In  the  prevention  of  future  damage  to 
such  shores;  to  the  Conunittee  on  PubUa 
Works 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  4659.  A    bill    to   raUfy   and   confirm 
amendments  to  certain  contracts  for  the  fvir- 
nlshlug  of  petroleum  products  to  the  United 
States:  to  the  Commlitee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas: 
H.  R.  4660.  A  bill   to  exempt  certain  pro- 
ceeds of  life  Insurance  from  the  Federal  es- 
tate tax;   to  the  Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  VAN  ZANDT  (by  request) : 
H.  R.  4661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Servicemen •• 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide hemes  for  veterans,  through  veterans* 
homestead  associations,  and  the  public  fa- 
cilities essential  therefor;  to  the  Coounitte* 
on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
R.  R.  4662.  A  bill  relative  to  maximum  rents 
on  housing  accommodations;  to  repeal  cer- 
tain provisions  of  Public  Law  129.  Eightieth 
Congress;    and   for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  VI2CSON: 
H.  R.  4663.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  on 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Mid- 
dle District  of  Georgia  to  hear,  determine, 
and   render  monetary   judgment   upon   the 
claims  of  the  city  of  Macon,  Ga.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska: 
H.  R.  4664.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Institute   of    Industrial    Training    of    Negro 
Youth;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PFEIFER: 
H.R. 4665.  A  bill  to  admit  to  the  United 
States  ns  nonquota  immigrants  certain  dis- 
placed Polish  citizens  who  have  rendered  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DOUGLAS: 
H.R. 4666.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Hotislng  Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GRANGER: 
H.  R.  4€67.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ssrvlcemen'i 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  to 
provide   homes   for   veterans,   through   vet- 
erans' homestead  associations,  and  the  pub- 
lic facilities  essential  therefor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H.  R.  4668.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Service, 
men's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended, 
to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  through  vet- 
erans' homestead  associations,  and  the  pub- 
lic facilities  essential  therefor;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEATTNG: 
H.  J.  Res.  270.  Joint   resolution   requesting 
the  President  to  designate  December  7  for 
annual   observance   as   Gold    Star   Mothers* 
Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   POULSON: 
H.  Res.  396.  Resolution  relating  to  the  im- 
mediate  distribution   of   foodstuffs   abroad 
through  church  and  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATB  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  B0G08  of  Louisiana: 
R.  R.  4669.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maurlca 
J.  Synuns;  to  the  Ccmunittce  on  ttit  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  CORBETT 

H.  R  4«70.  A  bUl  for  the  rtUe  ' 
Anna   M.    Alzbtta   81}iirto-Ha)du  ccn-a 
known  aa'SlstOT  M.  Sllsabeth):  t< 
Biitt**  on  th«  Judtclary. 
By  Mrs    DOUGLAS: 
R  R  4«T1.  A  byi  for  tb*  rellel 
O.  Merrinuui.  to  tbt  CommlttM  o 
clary. 

By  Mr.  MICHXWBR  (by 
R.  R.  4673.  A  Mil  for  th«   rellHT 
Rtnry;  to  tbt 


fK  UMt 


Commit  •• 


rttuwm 


CbntTMktonal 


PBi'iiiom,  WTC. 

Undtr  elauM  1  of  rule  XXII  petitions 
•nd  pAptn  Wire  laid  on  the  Cibt  k's  dc<>k 
and  referred  m  follows: 

m.  By    Mr     BRADUnr 
toUii  or  tha  Bl«hi*enth 
trtct  at  dOUviUa,  urglnf  l<clalaUon 
llabiaff  a  filial  of  unlveraal  milfary 
lag  lor  AawrlCAn  young  man.  •• 
•d  by  Um  Pr««Mtntl  Advlwry 
OB  Uitivtraal  Trainlnff:  to  the  Ooftmlttaa 
foraifn  Affalra. 

m    By  Mr   CA8B  of  B(>Uth  DnkoU 
%lon  of  Mrt   D»Wf>tt  Olaen  niirt  1' 
WUlow  Laka,  8.  Dak  ,  urxlng 
pnMfeN  IB*  aivtvMMBc  uf  nqu« 
•lal*  eammarea  mmI  otar  tba 
OMMnlttaa  on  Intaratate  and  Pulaifn 


of   M 

Du< 
faub> 
train* 
rfoommand* 
Qommlailon 
on 


In  ulatlon 


T*  Ito, 


WH.  Mm,  patltlon  of  Mra.  J 
»tary,   and   M   mambara   of 
todtaa  Aid.  Can  ten.  a.  Dak .  urv 
tlOB  lo  prablbit  \U*  advartiattig 
lalMSlata  eoounarva  and  ovar 
IB*  Oomnlitaa  on   Intoratata 


thi 


91%, 


Alto,  MtlUoa  of  Mra,  L 

I.  of  Baltic,  B.  Dak  .  w%\ui 
It  of  lagtalatton  to  prohibit 
lug  of  itquur  In  inttratata 

•■^^a     a^BBB^^^       ^Bp      BW^v     ^F^^B^BBgaBBB^w     B*aJ 


tla 
eoauMiM 


fM.  BlM.  pftHIOR  of  Mra.  WjA.  Bitraim 
of  OairtlMMi.  a  l  ak..  urgtni 
stmant  itt  laglalatluu  to  p  ruhtbit  tha 
•dvvritBlug  of  lk)uur  in  Inttratnt)  commaroa 
and  ovfif  ttoe  radio:  lo  tb«  Cunmitiaa  un 
iBtoialfita  aad  VBfOign  Contmorcc 

m.  Alga.  pgtUion  uf  Mrs.  Om<  x  LaoKiuM 
aai  fi  otBora.  of  Lyoa*.  8.  DAk..  urging  tha 
gBgo'tm^nt  of  loglilguon  to  pwhi  lU  th»  uu* 
fWtialng  of  llqiMT  Bl  intent iUi<  r«imm«rcfl 
an«1  ovar  tha  railoi  to  IBa  Co4mUiaa  cm 
iDiaratata  and 

•H.  By  Mr  OILUI  Ptltilun  i|  Uoal  No, 
tl6.  Vniiod  Bactrtcal,  RadU>,  at  il  MaeBB»« 
W«irk»ra  of  ABMTtgg.  CIO,  Port  V  ayit*.  IbB^ 
to  (1 1  ralaa  lag  gBMBpilOBg  lof  w  trklitg 
pl«,  01  put  g«l%g  gB  pfgfUnrit  i,  and  (I) 
•laMUgg  prtgfg  at  lawgr  Mvt Ui  tf  ih«  Oooa 
Biltigt  OB  Wgfi  und  Mmum 

•n.  By  Mr.  OMAIIAM;  PtllUon 
ilBig  gf  BbIMt  gad  Bfom  Co  lutlaa,  Pa,, 
ffaVgHBB  lHWtlMB  gitaMtalttni  i   •^•laitt  u( 
BiuviftAl  miiKgry  lialBlngi  u>  14{» 
%f  ua  AroMd  §9rt\0m 

By   th«  iPIAlUDIi    P»ttl|o« 
l.dt 
a(  thoii 
Ilk  iiNilagi  to  •'gttihri  »f  t)iM> 
tttB  Ma.  t.  ralatu*  u*  Ui«  Iuwum 

tmlita*  un  Wnyi  ai^d  M»«i  !>■ 
It  Alwv  igWMB  i4  ih«  Jam*  I  M  Powar 
eiui  of  ih«  rhirtaottdt 
Hiibly  IXatrUn,  Ktttga  C«iuniy,M,  Y.  p$K\' 
IliMtlim  »<Mi«ld«ralliKi  of  ihfir  rMMAuiiitit  witB 
rafartnM  to  raguaatiitg  n|M»r«>i  nation  of 
fund*  for  ggBglruiiiiim  nf  a  nwti  i>«n*pltturf 
thaatar  Ml  MM  M*rthalt«a  Baa«  i  Vtiaraita 
N.iaiMial,  Broofelyn.  M.  T4  M  Um  OomaUltat 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAY,  December  9,  19^17 

Tlie  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  Shera 
Montgomery.  D.  D..  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

O  merciful  and  compassionate  God. 
graft  in  our  hearts  the  love  of  truth  and 
justice,  nourished  with  the  rich  abun- 
dance of  Thy  fatherly  care.  By  the  mem- 
ories of  our  country's  Rlorious  past, 
(ieanse  the  inner  temple  of  Columbia: 
make  us  alert  to  the  present  challenge  of 
a  godleu  philosophy,  pledging  ourselves 
to  froatBT  agrvlce  to  Thee,  with  couraco 
10  do  and  to  dare.  and.  If  need  be.  to 
Kacrlflce  and  to  suffer.  Thus  may  the 
»tained  arteries  of  the  world  be  purged 
of  the  scrofula  which  threatens  them, 
nnd  the  individual  rights  of  man  be  en- 
throned and  assured.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen.       , 

The  Journal  of  the  procaodtngg  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approvBd. 

IXTKNBION  OP  RIMAIlXa 

Mr.  BOOOS  of  Delaward  asked  and 
wa.n  given  permission  to  cxl«»nd  his  re- 
maikH  in  the  Appendix  of  iho  Ricord  In 
tuinmemoratlon  of  the  one  hundred  and 
»lxtleth  annivtrtary  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Federal  CoiutituUon  by  the  State 
(»f  Delaware. 

Mr.  CURTIS  asked  and  WM  given  per- 
mission lo  exi«nd  his  icmarka  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRO  and  Include  an 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Haruld  KNirrsoN.  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Cummltieo,  at  Hastings, 
Nebr..  on  September  18. 

ILICnON  OP  HON.  p.  EDWARD  HtoXKT 
AS  MBMBBR  OP  COMMITTH  ON  UN- 
AMBRICAN    ACTIVmBB 

Mr.  DOUOHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  iH.  Res.  SB7)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  reiolutton,  ag 
follows:  T 

ll»M>f«ad.  That  P,  lewAan  KHMer.  of  Loutat* 
una,  ba.  and  ha  is  hartby,  tlcotad  s  member 
of  the  •tnnriini  Cuntmlttee  of  th»  Hnuaa  of 
BigteeeatativM  on  Ua-AmeriaRU  Aouvliiat, 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  moUuii  lu  rticonslder  waa  laid  on  the 
table.  , 

of  gg  real-      ^^"  K>UCB  ItTATI  DUIIIOTB  UBIBTY 


I  i«mhof«on, 
tha  North 
ill  laglBla- 

ht|uar  in 

radio;  to 

Poratgn 


Suaauia  and 

tbe  enact- 

•dtrertts- 

and  ovar 

tntaratsta 


■yalam  u( 
OOBMBII- 

of   Bl. 

3lnml,  ria., 

raaiiluilua 

(nrga  Pett- 

)U  iMaai  to 


Mr.  SMITH  pf  Ohio.  Mf.  Ipeaker.  I 
Rsk  unanimous  coiuent  to  addroM  the 
KouMu  fur  I  minute. 

The  SHBAKKM.  Zg  there  ohJeeUon  to 
the  requont  of  the  gentltmiA  from  Ohiot 

There  was  no  ohtMtiM,  | 

Mr,  BMnH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  SpeUer,  the 
Boltce  stale,  regardless  of  label,  whether 
It  bfi  oalied  cotiiinuniant,  suolallsm.  New 
l>rttitiim,  or  what  nut,  sirtvN  to  dNtroy 
liberty  wherever  It  exists, 

That  la  basiQ  in  Uie  Marxian  coilee* 
tlvtst  doelrtne. 

Marx  held  that  loelaljsm— he  tiM4 
the  words  "aucialism"  and  'tfommunum" 
•ynonpmously,  althouih  the  former  more 
Bftw  than  the  latter— mbboi  be  made 


to  stick   in   any  country  unless   It   Is 
applied  imiversally. 

Socialists  have  50  nttle  faith  in  the 
merits  of  their  doctrine  that  they  are  un- 
willing to  risk  it  in  competition  with  ..ny 
degree  of  freedom  anywhere. 

The  way  to  prove  that  the  political 
profit  motive — Marx  euphemistically 
called  It  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat— would  bring  greater  happiress 
to  mankind  than  the  private  profit  mo- 
tive is  to  destroy  all  possible  controve  rsy 
relating  to  the  question— Just  complet  ely 
wipe  from  the  whole  face  of  the  ea  rth 
all  vestige  of  any  right  of  private  pr^ip- 
erty  ownership. 

Hence,  the  Communist  Intematloi  la). 
which  connotes  cooperation  between  all 
nationals  and  political  parties  every- 
where favoring  communbm. 

Hence,  the  recognition  of  CommuiMst 
Russia  by  the  New  Deal  In  1933.  welcom- 
ing Its  agents  to  our  shores,  pampering 
and  encouraging  them  to  undermine  1  ho 
faith  of  our  people  in  the  Republic. 

Yes.  not  only  did  the  New  Deal  recc  Ive 
Stalin's  agent!  with  a  glad  hand,  aid  find 
abet  them  in  their  elnlster  cause.  Uut 
through  the  gold-purchase  program  It 
actually  financed  their  activities,  a'ld. 
Indeed,  is  still  doing  so,  even  this  vory 
day. 

Only  a  common  Ideology  could  laf- 
ficlenlly  bind  the  New  D^ol  to  the  Un  on 
cf  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  mike 
possible  the  widespread  and  dangeroxis 
inflltratlon  of  Sialln'.s  subversive  agentji 
into  almost  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
our  Nation, 

THl  LATI  X,  CUNTON  KLINl 

Mr.  FBNTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  «gk 
unanimous  ooneent  to  addreaa  the  Houie 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPBAKIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genticmun  from 
PennsylvanlaT 

There  wag  no  objection. 

Mr.  PBNTON.  Mr  Speaker.  It  U  ilth 
deep  regret  that  X  inform  the  Hou«e  of 
the  passing  of  a  former  Member,  the 
Honorable  I.  Clinton  Kline,  of  Sunbury. 
Pa.,  who  answered  the  final  roll  call  on 
Tuesday  night  lut  In  the  De  Land 
Hospital,  De  Land.  Pla. 

Mr.  Kline,  who  was  In  hli  elghiy- 
ninth  year,  gerved  In  Conireaa  from  li>}0 
to  loaa.  repreeeniinu  the  fornirr  Hein- 
•ylvanla  oongreselonal  dlatrtot  which 
Included  Northumbwrland,  Montour, 
Columbia,  and  HttUivnn  Counties, 

The  MoMNTftblt  I.  Clinton  Kline  wm 
OBt  of  Bunbury's  oldest  cttliens  and  for 
BMTt  ihnn  half  a  oeniury  was  a  momiier 
of  the  Northumbeiland  County  Bar  As* 
•oolatlon,  He  was  unmarried  and  hia 
elosest  survivors  are  g  number  of  nle^ 
and  nephewi.  Me  was  the  sevttnih  child 
of  nine  bom  to  Harmon  (I  and  Mury  ^ 
Bassott  Kline,  Clinton  being  born  aid 
reared  in  Upper  AUftiil  Township,  tviit 
of  lutibury. 

Up  until  the  Ume  of  death  Mr.  Kline 
wai  a  regular  attendant  and  aotive  mem- 
btr  of  the  Northumberland  County  H  ■• 
IBHOBI  Boeleiy,  Ne  was  a  member  of  the 
boBrd  of  tnuttea  of  the  Community  H(4* 
pItaJ  at  iunburyi 
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While  only  In  Congress  for  a  short  pe- 
riod, Mr.  Kline  won  the  esteem  of  his  as- 
sociates for  his  rhetorical  ability,  and 
while  elected  as  a  Republican  held  the 
high  respect  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  know  the  surviving  relatives  of  this 
beloved  citizen  and  statesman  have  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thuis- 
day  next,  at  the  conclu.<;ion  of  the  legis- 
lative program  of  the  day  and  following 
any  apecial  orders  heretofore  entered,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  20  minutes.        ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
iho  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

IXTINSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  RxcoKo  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  SMATHER8  asked  nnd  was  given 
peiml.<;sion  to  extend  hia  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  editorials. 

Mr.  JAVIIS  a.skcd  aiul  was  given  per- 
mlsaion  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Rxci^RD  and  include  an  ardcle  entitled 
"20,Q00,C03  Chlldi^n  Sliaie  Europe's  Mis- 
ery and  Fear." 

TRADB  WITH   PAKISTAN   AND   INDU 

Mr.  CELIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^'ent  to  tiddrcss  the  Houfie 
for  i  minute  and  to  revl.te  nnd  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  signifi- 
cantly there  came  out  of  India  yesterday 
a  report  that  an  accord  had  been  reached 
between  Paklslan  and  India  on  iho  sub- 
ject of  railways,  assols.  credits,  and 
arms.  Thle  aufuri  well  fov  the  future 
relations  between  those  two  Dominions, 
X  itreai  thig  point  to  bring  up  another 
iltuatlon,  namely,  the  absence  of  n  treaty 
between  our  own  Oovernment  and  the 
Dominion  of  India,  There  are  great  pos- 
ilbllliios  for  trade  between  our  two  ooun- 
triei.  snd  there  should  have  been  long 
lines  appointed  a  oommlsiion  to  study 
the  situation  lo  thit  there  might  evolve 
from  the  dsllbsrBtlons  of  thst  oomrnli- 
Hon  the  ununl  trttty  of  friondahip,  com- 
BMrss,  and  nsvlntlon  bolwern  the 
United  Statei  and  India.  If  ws  had.  for 
example,  a  parliamentary  system  where 
wt«  would  have  s  queition  hour  wherein 
Membsri  esn  propound  qusetlona  to 
msmbsrs  of  ths  Osbtnst,  1  would  bs 
prtvUsisd  Ihsn  to  i«b  t  rsprsssntstlve  of 
the  Btate  Departinniu  if  there  wsrs  any 
sausss  that  snoutd  imprde  or  prevent  ths 
•OMummation  nf  suoh  a  treaty,  Ws  do 
hot  havs  that  privilege  in  the  Hounu,  but 
X  do  direct  a  question  nonetheless  to  ths 
rssponsibls  memberi  of  ihs  Stats  Depart* 
ini>nt  to  tell  the  HouM  Md  the  Benats 
why  thsrs  has  nut  bSM  loni  sines  an 
sffort  mads  to  eonsuBMBtli  i  trsBty  bs« 
Kom— -Toa 


tween  the  United  States  and  the  Do- 
minion cf  India,  which  Dominion,  udde 
from  Pakistan,  has  over  300.000.000  peo- 
ple. There  are  limitless  possibilities  of 
trade  between  our  two  countries.  A  tr.ide 
treaty  would  facUltate  trade  both  ways. 
Furthermore,  a  treaty  would  cement  cul- 
tural relations  between  us.  A  treaty 
would  symbolize  the  friendship  and  cor- 
diality that  exist  between  us.  Prequeit- 
ly  Indian  nationals  come  to  me  and  com- 
plain that  as  merchants  they  have  no 
treaty  merchant  status.  They  wish  to 
buy  our  goods  and  sell  Indian  produc^ts. 
They  can  only  come  to  us  as  visitcira. 
Every  30  days  or  so  they  must  renew  their 
right  to  remain  here.  That  Is  irksome 
and  burdensome.  A  treaty  would  endow 
American  merchants  in  India  and  Indian 
merchanU  In  the  United  States  with 
treaty  status  and  privileges.  There  In  a 
greet  awakening  in  India  and  a  tremen- 
dous desire  to  have  their  Qovemmcnt 
trodr  with  us.  without  let  or  hindrance. 
There  is  a  great  Innitratlon  into  In<Ha 
of  western  Idea.s.  Reciprocally  we  could 
stand  a  lot  of  Infiltration  of  Ind<a  Idr  as 
Into  our  land.  It  would  do  us  a  lot  of 
good.  A  treaty  would  help  In  this  regard. 
We  should  ceaee  looking  upon  India  as 
a  stranger. 

CALL  OP  THB  HOUSB 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Obviously  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  tiiolr 


Bender 

Brooks 

Ohnpmsn 

Chip«re«ld 

OUinenta 

0(Wn«r 

Cocner 

OnttM 

Ous 

Pallows 

PilOU 

Pnivnd 
0«arlutrt 


(Roll  No,  1411 

■•m» 

Bartlaf 

Meniirieks 

Rlnihaw 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kerr 

MorriMB 

Murrsf .  Wis. 

Norrvit 

Phllllpa,  Oallf . 

Povilron 

Powell 

Bead,  N<  •• 


Blthlmaa 

BoMoa 

Roonty 

iabath 

iadlak 

BAdowakl 

Short 

BinipwMii  Pi, 

iomtrs 

ThoeMM.N  J. 

Wood 

Bliwiwtfinaa 


The  BPBAnm.  On  this  roll  call  8t)3 
Members  have  answered  to  their  nam^ii, 
a  quorum, 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
eeedlnii  under  the  call  were  dlspentod 
with. 

BiUIP  OP  TNI  NAVAJO  AND  MOPl 
INDIANS 

Mr,  WELCH,  Mr  nprnkrr,  I  ink  unsiN 
ImoUN  consent  for  the  immediate  ooii> 
•Iderattun  of  the  bill  (H.  R,  4687)  to 
authnrlNe  nn  ttppiopriatlon  for  the  lni> 
mediate  rttiirf  ot  iht<  Navajo  and  HopI 
IndinnN,  and  for  othrr  purposse. 

The  Clerk  read  ih«  title  of  the  bill 

Ths  BPiAKSII.  Is  there  objeollon  lo 
Uie  rsqusst  of  ths  isntleman  (rom  Cal4« 
fornlaf 

Mr.  RXON.  Mssmrlni  ths  riiht  to  eh. 
Jset,  Mr.  BpsBksr,  doss  tlus  bill  hsvs  s 
unaiiimuus  report  (rom  tin  eommittsdT 


Mr.  WELCH.  ITie  Committee  on  Pub- 
be  Lands,  also  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  reported  the  bill  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  RICH.  Has  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Lands  reported  the  bill  unani- 
mously? 

Mr.  WELCH.  Both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  have  reported  the 
bill  unanimously. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Bpnktr,  does  this 
mean  that  we  are  going  to  feed  the  Na- 
vajo Indians  before  we  send  any  more 
money  to  the  socialist  governments  of 
Europe? 

Mr.  WELCH.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  Members  of  this  House,  and  the 
people  of  the  country  arc  aware  of  the 
unfortunate  and  deplorable  condition  of 
the  Navajo  and  llopi  Tribes  of  Indians, 
and  the  fact  thai  Uitiy  uo  in  unmediats 
need  of  relief. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohla  Zt  U  a  poor  wind 
that  does  not  blow  some  good.  It  took 
the  Mai'shail  plan  to  call  our  attention 
to  the  poor,  starving  Navajos.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Navaja^  fed. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
po!.ci  of  this  bill  IS  to  authorlae  Immediate 
relief  to  overcome  the  deplorable  and 
destitute  condition  prevailing  among  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians. 

Distress  hu  been  known  to  exist 
among  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes  of 
Indians  for  some  time  In  tlie  past.  The 
alarming  defree,  however,  of  tlUs  dUtress 
which  cries  out  for  Immediate  relief  was 
made  fully  known  by  the  Subcommlttss 
on  Indian  Affairs  after  a  recent  visit  to 
the  reservations  and  careful  study  which 
revealed  a  deplorable  condition  which 
was  set  forth  in  lu  painstaking  report  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publlo 
Lands. 

In  the  treaty  nf  1868  between  the 
United  Slates  Oovernment  and  the 
Navajo  Indiana.  16.600.000  acres  of  land 
were  set  aside  for  the  Nsvojo  Tribe.  This 
large  tract  of  land  consists,  in  the  main, 
of  some  of  the  very  poorest  land  In  the 
West.  At  that  time,  according  to  tha 
Unltsd  SUtea  Army  estimates,  thsrs 
wsrs  9.000  Navajo  Indians  on  ths  rsssr* 
vatlon.  Today  there  is  an  estimated  In- 
dian population  of  over  00,000,  Thsrs 
sre  11,000  Indian  famlllsi  on  ths  rsssr- 
vatlon,  The  population  le  Inerstshif  si 
the  rate  of  1,200  a  year.  It,li  sitlmBtsd 
that  the  average  family  Incoms  Is  ip- 
proximstsly  1400  a  year,  Ths  ssUmatsd 
Infant  mortality  rate  U  111  psr  1.000.  or 
more  than  sev^n  tlmss  gmtsr  than  thn 
United  Biaies  In  gensral.  More  than 
half  of  all  NsviJos  dis  bsfort  they  are  I 
ysareold.  for  ths  setlmsied  61,000  pse* 
pis  thsrs  sre  no  neld  doetori  or  nursssj 
only  ens  lohool  nuris  and  ons  full-tlms 
dsntUt.  There  U  10  timet  more  tubercu- 
losis en  the  ressrvaiiun  than  Uie  national 
Bvsrtfs, 

There  ars  M,000  ehlldren  of  school  ate 
on  the  NavAjo  Rsssrvatiun  nud  ikh  over 
1.000  have  had  any  schuulinti,  and  the 
tvsrais  sohoollBi  of  the  I.OOU  has  best 
approximately  I  mri.  Thus,  It  will  be 
seen  that  16,000  Xndlsn  children  ars  be* 
ing  Ut^nlsd  sehnol  faelllUeR,  which  Is  an 
ibsolttts  violation  of  eeetlOB  VX  of  the 


um 


lr««iy  MiUrtA  Into  bfiwttn  Wf  United 

tndi«M.  Tht 
Arlioiw 
049  And 

trtrrd 
of  them 


Mid 


ff 


of  4.00^ 

IndUMM  for  Uit  ptrlod  between 
IMft alMW  tiMt  atthouah  born 
IB  IMl  itMHry.  only  12  prrcvnt 
•MM  spMk  Knsiuh. 

Tt  U  Um  unanlmoui 
of  ih»  Commit irc  on  Publtc 
it.9  primary  purpose  and  flrsl 
atlon  of  the  appropriation 
in  IhU  bill  thnii  be  to  use  It  w 
•upplemental  aid  for  the  rrllcf 
and  to  provide  clothing  and  at 
the  deatltute  Navajo  and  HopI 

The  committee  Intends  to 
•uch  Icflalatlon  as  it  nece75 
nflter  MMlon  of  Cong reM  In 
lonc-nin're   proRram   dealing 
problems  of  all  Indians  on  Oo 
reservations. 

The  Committee  on  Public 
Imously  recommends  Im media 
able  conslderatloo  of  this  IcrIsI 
urges  that  the  necessary  a 
be  made  forthwith  to  meet 
able  situation. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  ob 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fornla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  bill,  as 


recomm  !*ndatlon 

Ijyndn  that 

(  onsldrr- 

rccor  amended 

th  other 

hunger 

cltcr  for 

Indians. 

rrdommend 


ary 


1H8 


Larids  unan- 

e  favor- 

tion  and 

pprioprtation 

th  5  deplor- 


ectlon  to 
fiom  Call- 


lollows: 


Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
take  Immediate  action  for  the  re 
deplcrable  conditions  now  prevail 
^tho  Narajo  and  Hopl  Indians  on 
^>»Uona, 

8xc.  2.  In  Uklng  such  actlcm,  th<  i 
of  the  Interior  shall — 

(1)  make  araUabls  tmxnedlatel 
addition  to  those  now  available  fo 
of  the  needy  children,  the  blind 
and  the  disabled  among  the  NavaJ 
Indians: 

(3>   Institute  Immediately  a 
pand  the  medical  fecllltiea  on  the 
Bopl  Indian  ReaerTatlona: 

(3)  Institute     immediately 
to  provide  usetul 

f,  able-bodied  Navajo  and 
CD  their  reservations:  and 

(4)  institute  Immediately  a 
th*  cooperation  of  the  United 
ploynMDft  Bw  vice,  to  foster  and 
th«  MBptafBcnt  of  Navajo  and 
U>  positions  oC  UMlr  rvMrvattoni 

Sk   3.  The  Seeretary  of  the 
authorised  to  appoint  a  staff  of 
than  la  panoaa.  and  to  train 
labor*maaasMWBt    relations, 
to  problems  peculiar 
of  Navajo  or  Hopl  Ind 
staff  ahall  assist  in  (1 )  securing 
(or  Navajo  or  Hcpl  Indiana  In 
their  resrrvatlons.  (21  Informing 
of  oppcrtunlti 
explaining  to 
rvlatlBg  thereto,  and   (3) 
local   cr(;aniaa;«ona   In   the 
Mavajo  and  Hopl  Indians  so  emp 
sof  ar  aa  It  Is  practlciibla  to  do  so 
Bopl  Indians  shall  be  appointed  tc 
Sec.  4.  There  la  uuthorlwd  to 
pnated  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  to 
the  Immediate  purposes  of  this 


Stcretary 


welfire 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  reac  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motlocj  to  recon- 
dder  was  laid  on  the  table 

SXTSNSION  OF  RSiiARka 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speakdr.  I  ask 
unanimous  conoent  that  all  H  embers  be 
glvea  nT«  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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in  the 
for  a 

Ith   the 
ernment 


of 

clirected  to 

ief  of  the 

ng  among 

tfcelr  reser- 


Secretary 

funds  In 
the  relief 
the  azcd. 
and  Hopl 

prof  ram  to  ez« 
1  favajo  and 

cc  Qstructlon 

emplc  yment  for 

Be  ill  Indiana 


pro  ;ram. 


with 

Sitates  Km- 

encourage 

Indiana 


Hcpl 


surh 

wiih 

t ) 

t  ins. 


nterlor   la 
not  more 
sUff  in 
special 
the  em- 
Such 
einployment 
positions  off 
(he  Navajo 
(or  such 
them  prcb« 
interesting 
of   the 
oyed.    In- 
lavajo  and 
such  staff, 
be  appro- 
carry  out 
t. 


•Htend  lh*lr  mmartia  on  th»  numanlU* 
rlan  m^nimni  jii«t  pamrd  by  the  tloUM. 

The  SI'IAKEK.  In  thf*r«  nbJtcUon  to 
thr  rrtiuiMt  of  th«  gtnUoman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

Thtrt  was  no  objection.     I 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  a^kfd  and  wai 
given  permission  to  extend  hla  remarks 
In  U\o  lliooat  and  Include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Oh  In  Department  of  Uio 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Mr.  LiCOMPTI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Ott.umwa  (Iowa)  Courier. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANOT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remsurks  In  the 
RicoRD  and  include  an  article  from  the 
Ml.ssourl -Kansas-Texas  Railroad  Em- 
ployees Micasine.  of  November. 

Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
ml.s.flon  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  from  the 
Times-Herald  of  today. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  statement  made  by 
Mr  Horace  M.  Albright,  president  of  the 
United  States  Potash  Co. 

INTERIM-AID  BILL.  It47 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4604)  to  pro- 
mote world  peace  and  the  general  wel- 
fare, national  interest,  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  aid  to 
certain  foreign  countries. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  4604.  with 
Mr.  MicHENER  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Committee  was 
discussing  section  3  of  the  bill  and  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  ABntKETHYl  was 
pending.  To  that  amendment,  an 
amendment  had  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  H.  Carl 
Andxhskn  ] . 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
untinlmous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  read  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows! 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ABnufcnrr: 
Page  2.  line  16.  after  the  semicolon.  Insert 
the  lollovflng:  "Provided,  however.  That  no 
fertilizer  shall  be  procured  or  allocated  here- 
under In  or  from  the  United  States  so  long 
as  the  supply  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  agricultural  producers  of  the  United 
States  as  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture." 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  H.  Casx.  Anoes- 
ssN  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Abes- 
NiTHT:  After  the  word  "fertilizer"  add  the 
words  "farm  machinery  and  petroleum 
producu." 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
already  spent  considerable  time  on  this 
amendment.  We  hope  to  move  forward 
In  the  consideration  of  the  bill  today.    I 


ask  unanimouii  eongtnt  that  drbatt  oil 
this  amendment  and  all  amvndmenti 
thereto  b«  limllPd  to  ao  mlnutvs,  and  thai 
the  genMrman  from  MlMlsslppl  IMr. 
AiMNiTHY  I  may  have  ft  minutes  and  thu 
eommlttet  10  minuton. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN,  X  objKt, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoi« 
niZ3s   the   gentleman   from   Mlsslssippt 

IMr.   AiSRHITHYl. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  adjourned  on  yrstordny  after- 
noon, we  hr;d  before  us  what  I  think  l.i 
one  of  the  most  Important  Issues  relat- 
ing to  food.  Those  of  you  who  represent 
farm  constituencies  represent  a  peoplii 
who  have  been  called  upon  to  produce 
during  1948  one  of  the  greatest  crops  evei* 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  not  only  tho 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  citie't 
of  Lhls  country,  if  you  please,  but  thn 
people  of  many  foreign  countries,  very 
nearly  the  whole  world.  They  cannot 
possibly  meet  these  goals  unless  they  bava 
two  things,  and  these  are  adequate  sup- 
plies of  fertilizer  and  farm  Implements. 
We  are  told  that  1  ton  of  fertilizer  pro- 
duces several  tons  of  food.  Europeaa'5 
are  not  in  position  to  utilizs  fertilizer  and 
farm  implements  as  we  do.  Europeans 
cannot  produce  a  ton  of  food  with  a  ton 
of  fertilizer,  but  the  American  farmer, 
from  the  production  goals  attained  dur- 
ing and  since  the  war,  has  proven  to  th<» 
world  that  he  can  and  will  produce  the 
food  which  the  world  so  greatly  needs. 

Last  fall  this  Congress  reduced  the  soil- 
conservation  appropriations.  Whether 
that  was  wise  or  unwise.  I  will  let  you 
answer  to  yourselves;  but  I  must  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  thi:; 
farmers  of  this  country  were  meetins 
these  tremendous  production  goals  the.7 
were  bleeding  their  land  white.  Unless 
the  soil-conservation  program  Is  ex- 
panded, unless  something  is  put  back 
In  the  way  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  then 
not  only  will  the  farmer  suffer  but  so  will 
the  people  in  the  cities  who  complain  of 
food  scarcities  and  its  high  cost,  as  well 
as  the  people  of  Europo  who  contend  that; 
they  are  so  hungry  and  cold. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  wUl  tho 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman'ji 
amendment  embrace  production  by  tho 
plants  operated  by  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No:  it  does  not. 
embrace  production  by  plants  operated 
by  the  War  Department,  because  tho 
Congress  is  committed  to  a  policy  that 
every  single  ton  of  fertilizer  produced  in 
the  war  plants  will  go  to  the  occupied 
countries  of  Germany.  Japan,  and  Korea. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yesterday  the  gentle- 
man said  the  war  plants  were  Idle. 
What  is  the  situaUon?  { 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  sorry,  I  do 
not  have  time  to  go  into  that,  but  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  they  are  produc- 
ing at  only  60  percent  of  their  capacity. 
They  contend  that  the  cost  of  production 
In  some  plants  is  too  high.  Considering 
the  need.  I  differ  with  them. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 
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Mr.  DONDIRO.  CAn  you  ilvt  iha 
Roust  any  information  on  whothtr  tht 
ftrtllliff  planu  in  Kuiopt  are  operating 
or  could  b«  made  avallabltt 

Mr.  ABIRNITHY.  I  am  vory  glad  tht 
ttntltman  asked  that  quextion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tlmt  of  tht 
gentlrmnn  from  MlxslMlppl  has  expired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chttlrmnn.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proc(>ed  for 
five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  I.i  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlttlaslppi? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  ABERNETHY.  I  notlflcd  the 
House  on  yesterday  that  this  morning 
the  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
would  begin  hearings  investigating  the 
fertilizer  situation.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  DoNDEnol,  we  have  sent  out  in- 
quiries to  determine  what  plants  in  Eu- 
rope have  since  the  war  been  put  into 
operation:  of  the  plants  in  '.he  Marshall 
plan  countries,  where  we  understand 
there  was  prewar  operation;  we  have 
sent  out  inquiries  to  determine  which,  if 
any,  of  these  plants  are  now  operating 
and  manufacturing  fertilizar.  The  sen- 
sible solution  of  this  problem  is  not  to 
send  them  our  fertill2er  year  after  year 
but  to  get  their  plants  into  operation. 

There  was  a  room  full  of  people  at  the 
committee  hearing  this  norning.  Farm- 
ers, farm  leaders  from  all  over  the 
country,  agricultural  leaders  from  here 
and  there,  people  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment who  have  the  authority  to  operate 
the  war  plants,  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  ODT.  all  associated  with  this  prob- 
lem. We  heard  four  witnesses  this 
morning.  I  am  asking  you  to  adopt  this 
amendment  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  just  give  us  a  little  time  to  develop  the 
facts  and  bring  them  to  you.  If  you 
will  do  so,  then  no  harm  can  come  there- 
from, for  this  reason:  The  Senate  passed 
its  bill  with  the  items  which  we  seek  to 
temporarily  elUninate.  If  you  leave  them 
In  this  bill  then  the  Congress  will  be 
denied  the  benefit  of  the  information 
which  my  committee  is  now  endeavoring 
to  gather.  If  you  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  myself  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  H.  Cari. 
Andirskn]  then  the  conferees  will  have 
full  opportunity  to  peruse  and  study  our 
report  which  we  will  bring  to  them  no 
later  than  Saturday.  If  you  vote  down 
the  amendments  I  am  afraid  our  Investi- 
gation will  be  of  little  value, 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  committee  went  into 
this  very  carefully,  and  we  were  advised 
In  the  Krug  report  and  the  Harrlman 
report  that  the  difBcuIty  in  getting  those 
fertilizer  plants  In  Europe  back  Into 
operation  Is  lack  of  coal  and  lack  of 
power.  When  we  can  solve  the  problem 
of  adequate  mining  machinery,  coal,  and 
power,  then  we  can  get  those  plants  back 
Into  operation.  The  Kiug  report  says. 
"Although  European  production  of  ni- 
trate is  almost  back  at  prewar  levels,  the 
total  produced  is  insufficient." 

So  we  are  working  on  that. 


Mr.  ABERNITIIY.  I  am  Had  to  tiAVt 
that  Infurmailon.  Wt  will  havt  (ar 
Bort  (or  you  in  about  S  dtyi. 

Mr.  AUQUBT   H.   ANDMSIN.    Mr. 

Ohalrman,  will  the  grnllrman  yltld? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRE8EN.  Wduld 
It  not  be  far  better  to  sec  that  people 
over  there  produced  more  coal  no  that 
thr»y  could  manufacture  fertilizer  for 
their  own  use? 

Mr,  ABERNETHY.  That  U  Important, 
yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Curi  ent 
strikes  are  costing  them  a  mlllloa  tons 
of  coal  a  week, 

Mr,  ABERNETHY.  I  am  certain 
something  is  costing  them  a  great  diial. 
They  certainly  are  not  working  as  they 
should  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  read  a  lew 
statements  and  I  urge  the  Members  to 
follow  me  closely. 

The  United  States  Is  now  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  nitrogen.  Now, 
listen,  for  this  is  most  reliable  infonna- 
tlon: 

Present  plans  call  for  the  export  of 
one-third — one-third — of  our  production 
right  now.  The  Government  today  has 
the  authority  under  some  act — I  under- 
stand the  War  Powers  Act — to  requisi- 
tion and  export  fertilizer  to  Europe. 
Therefore  the  fertilizer  item  has  no 
place  in  this  bill.  It  could  only  be  con- 
strued to  increase  our  exports. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNEIHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  wishes  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  And  in  order  to  do  so 
I  know,  he  realizes  that  It  is  necessary  to 
tell  the  House  that  in  the  30  percent  th<Te 
is  included  the  production  of  phosphate. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  ferUltser 
also.  We  could  use  some  of  It  down  my 
way.  Most  assuredly  that  Is  fertilizer. 
We  could  use  it  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  But  the  gentleman 
stated  a  while  ago  that  It  was  going  to 
foreign  countries.  Germany,  Japan, 
Korea.  The  gentleman  said  that  a  while 
ago. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Certainly  large 
quantities  of  fertilizer  is  going  abroad. 
Too  much.  And  much  too  much  If  we 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAHMAN.  If  the  Government  til- 
ready  has  the  power  under  another  act 
to  allocate  that  production  how  could 
the  gentleman  get  it  to  use  In  Missis- 
sippi If  Its  export  were  prohibited  In  tl:il8 
program? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman 
has  missed  my  point.  While  I  have  a 
complaint  regarding  previous  and  pres- 
ent exports,  what  I  now  complain  of  Is 
authorizing  an  Increase  of  the  expcirt 
program  as  the  bill  unquestionably  pro- 
poses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  furthfr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Please,  not  now. 
The  statements  I  am  reading  from  ai'e 
very  Important,  although  I  am  sure  what 
the  gentleman  has  to  say  would  be  im- 
portant too.  I  will  yield  later  to  my 
good  friend. 


I  hart  btfort  mt  bow  a  k>tttr  from 
ont  of  the  largt  produetn  of  frrtUlatr 
ofXMMaaCMy,  Mo.  LUtrn  to  what  Ihtf 
•ay  In  a  ItUcr  anted  Dtccmbci  •; 

Wt  are  quite  eeruin  that  we  are  not  la 
posiUoB  to  supply  even  10  ptrttat  of  the 
■BMt  ttVfMtt  deoMuida  aai  attds  of  our  home 
area. 

Rcrrtofort  the  ptoi^t  la  my  area  havt 
bren  able  to  secure  a  reasonable  amount 
of  fertilizer  from  this  company,  but  none 
for  1948.  They  say  they  are  not  even 
able  to  supply  10  percent  of  their  own 
local  area.  Listen  to  another  statement 
from  another  large  producer  whn<?e  sales 
representative  dropped  into  my  office  this 
morning  and  confirmed  every  Word  of  It. 
This  is  their  statement: 

Effective  imraedUtely  we  are  ahlpping  our 
entire  production  of  ammonium  nitrate  un- 
der CXN  priority  ahlpping  order  laaued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  will. take 
OS  fiom  60  to  80  days  at  our  preeeat  rate  of 
production  to  complete  ttoess  Oovemment 
shipments.  Because  of  the  above  it  is  im- 
possible for  ua  to  offer  any  ammonium  nitrate 
fertilizer  for  shipment  to  our  domestio 
market  until  we  hare  completed  ahipments 
against  all  Government  rated  orders. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tht 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Sdlsslssippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman's time  may  be  extended  to  flvt 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  already  had  sufficient  time. 
I  do  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ObjecUon  Is  heard. 
The  gentleman  Is  recognized  for  two  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  represenU- 
tive  of  this  same  company  states  that  be- 
ginning the  26lh  of  October  every  ton  of 
fertilizer  they  produced  up  until  the  30th 
day  of  November  went  abroad.  He  also 
told  me  that  beginning  with  the  8th  day 
of  December,  yesterday,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  his  plant  would  go  beyond  the 
shores  of  the  United  States,  and  that  this 
particular  export  Is  on  commitments  not 
made  for  fiscal  1948  but  on  tho;;e  made 
for  fiscal  1947.  So  we  are  not  only  going 
to  ship  a  great  quantity  of  our  1948  pro- 
duction but  we  are  making  up  that  which 
they  claim  we  did  not  export  in  fiscal  1947. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  tht 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  shipment  of  these 
fertilizers  over  there  will  work  a  serious 
hardship  on  the  South,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Yes:  and  it  will 
work  a  serious  hardship  on  the  people  of 
the  country  who  complain  of  the  high 
cost  and  shortage  of  food. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  whole  blU  wlU 
work  a  hardship  on  all  of  the  country, 
will  it  not? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  not  speaking 
as  to  the  whole  bill.    I  have  my  opinion 
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about  ft.  I  expressed  It  yesterds  9.  If  the 
gentleman  heard  my  speech.  H  e  knows 
what  I  said.  I  am  today  inter  »ted  In 
fertilizer. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  irtfl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  he  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  they  do  not  h  ive  fer- 
tilizer enough  to  grow  this  food  f (  r  them- 
selves and  wc  have  to  send  mere  food, 
will  that  not  be  a  load  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people?  

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  We  can  gr  )w  more 
food  with  the  fertilizer  here  thEin  they 
can  grow  over  there  and.  after  ill.  they 
are  getting  30  percent  of  our  out  lut  now. 
I  think  we  are  being  rather  liberal  in 
parting  with  30  percent.  I  do  not  sec 
how  they  can  complain.  Now  ysu  want 
to  export  more.  There  must  <  ome  an 
end  someday. 

Mr.  JUDD.  We  had  testimony  to  the 
contrary.    It  was  to  the  effect  tlieir  soils 


were  so  depleted  that  a  ton  of 
o?er  there  would  Increase  prod 


ertilizer 
iction  a 


great  deal  more  than  the  sam  1  ton  of 
fertilizer  would  do  here.  Toda;  we  are 
using  twice  as  much  fertilizer]  in  this 
country  es  before  the  war 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  They  canhot  pro 
duce  as  much  per  ton  of  fertilize  r  as  can 
we.  And  the  gentleman  did  rot  have 
testimony  before  his  committee  ;  is  to  the 
short  stock  piles  in  thi.s  country  \nd  how 
they  are  being  depleted.  You  di  i  not  go 
Into  that  Now.  all  I  ask  is  that  |you  give 
us  a  chance  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  timJ  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairma  1.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmers  of  Uabama 
also  need  great  amounts  of  f  'rtilizer. 
The  farmers  of  Alabama  are  a  so  con- 
fronted  with  the  unfortunate  sh(  rtage  of 
fertilizer  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  The  farmers  of  Alabana  have 
also  been  misled  into  believiig  that 
shortage  of  fertilizer  results  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  from  the  relief  pro;  ram. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  desii  e  to  ap- 
propriately represent  the  farme  s  of  my 
district,  but  I  also  want  to  reprt  sent  the 
merchants,  the  bankers,  the  pro  essional 
men.  the  miners,  and  the  otheis.  and  I 
also  want  to  try  as  I  go  along  to  r  ^present 
the  best  interests  of  my  whole  country. 
In  doing  so.  the  chances  are  th  n  I  will 
also  be  representing  the  best  int  ;rests  of 
the  fanners.  I  want  to  rcpre>ent  my 
farment  completely,  not  Just  f  om  one 
angle  or  side.  Let  us  assume  hey  are 
men  with  four  sides,  square  men  and  the 
farmers  of  my  district  are  a^  square 
shoot«rs  as  there  are  in  the  wor  d.    I  do 


not  want  to  represent  just  one 
sides.    I  believe  that  in  voting 


amendment  to  eliminate  ferlil  zer  and 
farm  implements  from  this  bill  I  would 
be  voting  for  one  of  the  four  sidep  of  that 
farmer  only. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemkn  who 
preceded  me  spoke  of  the  necssity  of 
growing  huge  crops.  I  want  tc  discon- 
tinue the  necessity  of  growmg   >o  much 


food  in  this  country  to  send  to 
kitchens  in  Europe.    I  prefer 


them  some  f  ertUiaer  and  macti  nery  so 


of  those 
for  this 


he  soup 
to  send 


that  they  can  begin  to  grow  their  own 
food,  which  will  be  much  cheaper  for  all 
concerned.  Cheaper  In  dollars  for  us 
and  cheaper  in  the  matter  of  their 
self-respect.  Yes.  I  want  to  discon- 
tinue the  reUef  load  on  the  farmers, 
which  is  another  side  of  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  in  my  district.  Further- 
more, I  wish  to  lower  their  taxes  when 
such  Is  feasible  and  this  cannot  occur 
either  so  long  as  this  relief  load  con- 
tinues, or  if  It  becomes  necessary  to  for- 
tify this  continent  and  maintain  for 
years  the  tremendous  standing  army 
which  domination  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  communism  would  make  absolutely 
mandatory.  A  continuation  of  sending 
food  year  after  year  would  not  contribute 
nearly  so  much  toward  the  relief  of  the 
tax  burden  as  a  little  fertillZ3r  will. 
While  such  a  necessity  might  be  profit- 
able to  our  farmers,  this  profit  would  be 
offset  by  taxes  and  furthermore  I  just  do 
not  believe  they  are  that  selfish.  I  also 
wish  to  think  of  the  children  of  those 
farmers,  especially  the  littla  boys  who 
are  in  such  grave  danger  of  dying  on  the 
battlefields  of  World  War  IIL  That  is 
another  of  the  four  sides  of  the  farmers 
of  my  district  that  I  wish  to  represent. 
I  want  to  do  everything  I  possibly  can  to 
prevent  domination  of  the  world  by 
communism  and  the  death  of  their  boys 
in  battle.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  attention 
was  called  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota yesterday  to  the  fact  that  Secre- 
tary Harrlman  testified  a  ton  of  fertili- 
zer sent  to  Europe  produces  twelvefold. 
I  suppose  he  meant  in  value.  Therefore, 
I  would  much  prefer  to  send  this  $14,- 
000.000  of  fertilizer  provided  in  this  bill 
than  to  have  to  send  next  year  and  again 
the  year  after  next  and  thereafter 
$168,000,000  worth  of  food  that  the  farm- 
ers of  my  district  would  have  to  contrib- 
ute toward  the  production  of.  This  is 
particularly  true,  my  colleagues,  when 
the  fact  is  considered  that  the  fertilizer 
provided  in  this  bill  is  1.6  percent  only  of 
the  consumption  of  fertilizer  excluding 
that  manufactured  in  ordnance  plants. 
I  believe  that  the  farmers  of  my  district, 
the  farmers  of  Mississippi,  the  farmers 
of  the  entire  United  States  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  1  6  percent  of  the  fertilizer  they 
would  otherwise  get  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram, relieve  themselves  In  the  future 
of  the  burden  that  would  otherwise  be 
on  their  shoulders,  and  contribute  to- 
ward the  safety  of  their  sons. 

Now  the  gentleman  referred  to  his 
Committee  on  Agriculture  meeting  this 
morning  to  secure  information  about  war 
plants,  and  he  asked  us  to  defer  action  on 
this  matter  until  they  do  It,  when  they 
have  been  here  since  November  17 — and 
they  are  now  meeting  on  December  9 — 
and  he  comes  here  and  asks  us  to  defer 
action  on  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
session  to  permit  them  to  gain  some 
information.  I  am  glad  they  will  do  this. 
I  regret  that  they  have  not  done  it  before. 
because  I  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  that 
committee,  not  ours.  Of  course,  they 
are  going  to  find  that  the  reason  40  per- 
cent of  the  ordnance  plants  are  Idle  is 
because  it  Is  so  expensive  to  produce 
fertilizer  in  those  plants  that  no  civilian 
fertilizer  concern  would  be  interested  in 


them,  and  therefore  the  other  63  percent 
would  not  be  in  operation  but  for  the  fact 
that  their  entire  output  is  necessary  for 
use  in  occupied  countries. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  await  the 
findings  of  this  committee  to  clear  the 
record  about  this  fertilizer  shortage.  I 
cannot  permit  the  inferences  to  stand 
that  it  results  to  any  great  extent  from 
previous  relief  programs.  On  the  other 
hand  I  am  advised  by  those  I  consider 
competent  to  advise  me  In  the  premises 
that  this  shortage  results  almost  entirely 
from  the  tremendous  increase  in  demand, 
which  to  illustrate  was  1,000  percent  in 
Illinois  last  year.  Farmers  have  more 
money,  just  as  everyone  is  prosperous 
and  they  would  gladly  use  a  great  deal 
more  fertilizer  than  they  have  ever  used 
if  they  could  get  it.  Of  course,  we  think 
that  commercial  fertilizar  concerns 
should  think  more  of  their  old  customers 
than  they  apparently  do  and  not  sell  so 
much  to  this  new  demand.  However, 
this  is  their  business  and  I  know  of  noth- 
ing either  the  Congress  or  its  A!?iiculture 
Committee  can  do  about  it.  Certainly, 
it  has  no  connection  whatever  with  any 
relief  program. 

The  statement  was  repeatedly  made 
yesterday,  it  was  made  by  at  least  three 
gentlemen,  that  the  provision  for  fer- 
tilizer in  this  bill  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  allotments  heretofore  made.  I 
challenge  either  of  these  gentlemen  to 
prove  that  statement,  which  is  simply 
not  true.  They  have  been  misled,  just 
as  the  farmers  have  been  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  the  fertilizer  shortage  results 
largely  from  the  relief  program.  On  the 
other  hand  this  bill  merely  provides  for 
the  allotment  to  France  only  from  the 
United  States,  which  was  set  up  by  the 
International  Emergency  Food  Council 
in  June  1946.  It  merely  provides  for  the 
amount  of  fertlLzsr  that  France  could 
purchase  under  that  allotment  if  she 
had  the  dollars.  It  merely  provides  that 
this  amount  of  fertilizer  be  given  her. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  gentle- 
men. 

I  might  add,  however,  with  reference 
to  the  allotments  of  this  Food  Council, 
the  fa»:t  that  under  them  the  United 
States  imports  more  fertilizer  than  she 
exports.  Consequently,  should  we  fail 
to  carry  out  the  agreement  solemnly 
made  by  our  representative  in  1946,  the 
farmers  of  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and 
Georgia  would  lose  Instead  of  gain.  I 
therefore  Inquire:  Who  is  really  repre- 
senting their  best  Interests? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  liberality  heretofore  gladly  in- 
dulged in  by  the  Committee.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
three  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  assume  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  will  have  the  same  feeling 
toward  other  Members  that  may  want 
additional  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  no 
Information  as  to  how  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflairs  feeL 
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Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  DEWART.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEWART.  Mr.  Chahinan,  this  is 
an  important  amendment.  I  beheve  it 
should  be  adopted,  both  as  a  safeguard 
for  our  own  economy  and.  If  you  please, 
in  order  to  Insure  that  the  other  ma- 
terials which  it  is  proposed  to  send 
abroad  may  be  made  available  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  permit  exports. 
After  all,  if  we  deny  fertilizer  to  our 
farmers.  If  we  deny  them  farm  machines 
and  parts,  how  can  we  expect  them  to 
continue  to  produce  the  gigantic  crops 
which  the  administration  demands  in 
order  to  fulfill  Its  enormoiis  foreign  com- 
mitments and  leave  a  safe  balance  for 
home  consumption,  a  large  enough  bal- 
ance to  hold  prices  down?  Similarly  in 
the  case  of  petroleum  products,  our 
farmers  and  our  manufacturers  must 
have  all  of  the  fuel  oil  they  need  if  they 
are  to  fulfill  the  production  goals  set  for 
them. 

Throughout  the  war  and  since  the  war 
the  farmers  of  this  country  have  labored 
under  great  hardships  to  produce  the 
record-breaking  crops  which  made  pos- 
sible our  great  war  effort  and  the  aid 
programs  of  the  past  few  years.  Little 
or  no  new  farm  equipment  was  avail- 
able, their  sons  had  gone  to  war.  and 
their  usual  labor  supply  was  attracted  to 
the  coastal  centers  of  war  industry,  yet 
the  farmers  of  Montana  and  the  other 
agricultural  States  continued  to  produce. 
They  cannot  continue  to  produce  great 
crops  unless  they  are  given  new  farm 
machinery  and  parts.  Probably  they 
should  have  had  a  large  share  of  the 
$158,367,229  worth  of  farm  machinery 
and  parts  which  was  shipped  abroad  last 
year.  Surely  it  would  be  unwise  to  send 
any  more  of  it  out  of  the  country,  for 
the  lack  of  these  items  will  mean  less 
food  produced  and  will  certainly  result 
in  more  inflation. 

The  same  great  food  production  effort 
of  which  I  speak  has  seriously  depleted 
the  soil  of  OUT  country  in  many  regions, 
and  continued  productivity  is  dependent 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  prop)er  use  of 
fertilizer.  The  Government  has  permit- 
ted many  of  our  fertilizer  plants  to  close, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  an  adequate  do- 
mestic supply,  more  than  400,000  badly 
needed  tons  were  shipped  out  of  the 
country  last  year,  and  it  is  now  proposed 
to  ship  another  $35,000,000  worth.  This 
shipment  is  to  be  made  at  the  very  season 
when  domestic  demand  is  highest.  Our 
farmers  cannot  be  expected  to  increase 
or  even  maintain  high  production  under 
these  circumstances. 

The  newspapers  every  day  are  filled 
with  dire  predictions  of  a  serious  pe- 
troleum shortage  in  this  country.  There 
Is  talk  of  rationing  gasoline  and  fuel  oil. 
Yet  we  know  that  we  have  shipped  more 
than  143,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum 
products  out  of  this  country  last  year, 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  ship  another 


$36,000,000  of  oil  in  the  interim-aid  pro- 
gram. This  is  another  essential  product 
which  should  not  be  shipped  abroad  until 
we  have  adequate  supplies  at  home. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  only 
production  and  more  production  will 
keep  food  costs  from  going  higher  and 
we  cannot  have  increased  production 
without  fertilizer,  farm  machines  and 
parts,  and  fuel  oil  to  propel  the  machines, 
I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  four  Words.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  additional  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  revising  and  extending  his  re- 
marks? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
terribly  sorry  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  who  has  taken  so 
much  time,  and  I  have  not  said  a  word 
on  this  bill,  deems  it  necessary  to  object 
to  me  having  two  additional  minutes  of 
time.  I  always  thought  that  he  wanted 
to  be  fair,  and  I  am  wondering  now.  in 
view  of  the  things  that  he  said  yesterday 
and  In  view  of  his  objection,  whether  he 
does  want  to  be  fair  in  the  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Indeed,  the  centleman 
Is  correct,  and  I  wish  to  be  fair,  but 
my  objection  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  from  the 
State  of  the  proponent  of  this  amend- 
ment, who  spoke  10  minutes  on  it  yes- 
terday and  15  minutes  today,  objected  to 
my  request  for  three  additional  minutes 
when  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  the  proponent  is  not.  He  did  not 
object  finally  but  raised  the  question 
which  I  considered  ridiculous  and  quite 
selfish  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr."RIZLEY.    I  refuse  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  happens  to  be  a 
very  important  amendment,  not  only  to 
the  agrlcultiu-al  people  of  this  country 
who  have  to  have  machinery  and  fer- 
tilizer, but  I  would  think  that  it  would 
be  very  important  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  see 
to  it  that  the  agricultural  people  of  this 
country  are  permitted  to  produce  the 
foodstuffs  that  we  are  to  send  over  there 
under  this  bill,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  imderstand  the  attitude  of  this 
committee  in  seemingly  trying  to  defeat 
the  very  purposes  for  which  the  bill  is 
supposed  to  have  come  before  this  House, 
namely,  to  get  food  and  grain  and  other 
things  to  those  people  over  there  during 
the  winter  months  and  hereafter. 

I  happen  to  represent  one  of  the  great 
wheat-producing  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Grain  is  one  of  the  important 
things  under  this  bill.  I  might  say  to 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  farm- 
ers in  my  section  of  the  country  and  my 
county — and  by  the  way,  they  produced 
12,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  this  year — 
are  unable  to  get  tractors,  combines, 
parts,  and  all  the  other  things  that  farm- 


ers must  have  to  produce  wheat.  Many 
of  them  are  compielled  to  pay  premiums 
over  and  above  the  regular  retsdl  prices 
now.  If  we  continue  to  send  out  of  the 
country  our  necessities.  I  wonder  Just 
how  high  prices  will  finally  go. 

Let  us  look  at  this  fertilizer  situation 
Just  a  moment.  I  propounded  this  ques- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  when  they  were  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  Their  report 
shows  that  they  are  sending  $1,000,000 
worth  of  fertilizer  to  Austria.  That  is 
part  of  the  Austrian  program.  On  the 
next  page  of  the  report,  page  9.  Am^tria 
in  turn  is  shown  to  be  exporting  $2,500,- 
000  worth  of  fertilizer  to  Germany.  I 
asked  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTaIrs 
to  explain  that.  The  only  explanation 
they  had  was  that  the  kind  of  fertilizer 
Austria  was  exporting  was  different  from 
the  kind  it  was  receiving,  but  no  member 
on  the  committee  knew  for  sure  about 
that.  If  any  member  of  the  committee 
can  now  tell  the  House  exactly  the  kind 
of  fertilizer  Austria  is  getting  In  this 
$1,000,000  allocation  and  the  kind  they 
are  exporting  to  Germany  in  the  sum  of 
$2,500,000  worth  of  fertilizer,  I  will  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Austria  under  this  pro- 
gram, under  the  bill  we  are  talking  about, 
is  getting  no  fertilizer. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  I  am  referring  to  the 
interim  European  aid  program,  draft  leg- 
islation and  background  Information, 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  State  to 
a  Joint  session  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  On  page 
7  of  that  report  appears  a  complete 
break-down  of  the  things  Austria  is  to 
receive  and  the  things  in  turn  of  which 
Austria  now  has  an  exportable  surplus. 

Mr.  FULTON.  We  are  talking  of  fer- 
tilizer from  the  United  States.  Austria 
is  getting  from  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
14,000  short  tons  of  phosphates  costing 
$518,000,  and  from  Germany  14,000  short 
tons  of  potash  totaling  $504,000.  making 
a  total  of  $1,022,000.  There  is  the  exact 
answer,  first,  phosphate  from  Belgium 
and  Switzerland,  and.  second,  potash 
from  Germany.  That  information  is 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  All  I  am  going  by  is  the 
report  of  this  committee  on  the  aid  we 
are  sending  to  Austria,  and  it  also  at- 
tempts to  set  out  wtiat  Austria  in  turn  is 
able  to  do  for  itself  in  regard  to  materials 
sent  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  pointed  out  that 
Austria  is  getting  nothing  from  the 
United  States  imder  this  program. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
this  program?  Is  it  actually  to  have  a 
condition  obtain  in  the  United  States 
where  prices  may  go  so  sky-high  that 
we  know  not  what  may  happen?  We 
in  this  country  cannot  long  afford  to  have 
higher  prices.  I  represent  a  great  wheat- 
growing  district.  You  refuse  to  put  any 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  items  you 
are  going  to  send  out  of  this  cotmtry  that 
are  in  short  supply.  Wheat  may  go  up 
to  $5  or  $6  a  bushel  if  you  keep  sending 
it  out  of  this  country.  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  in  this  country  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  bread  with  $5  or  $8  wheat. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  farmers  In 
that  cannot  afford  to  buy 
ment  tf  they  have  to  pay  premlLm 
over  and  above  the  retail  price  s 
are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country 
cannot  tfford  to  buy  a  lot  of  tH«?se 
th:ng3  that  are  in  short  supply 
better  use  some  common  sens; 
nertloD  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  PACE.     Mr.  Chairman 
support  of  the  amendment  of 
man  from  Mississippi  and  th 
ment  of  the  centleman  from 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  no  ont 
the  idea  that  this  is  a  souther 
as  to  fertillz?r.    It  is  not. 
were  consuming  1,786.000  tons 
gen.  phosphates,  and  potash 
year  the  supply  is  3.566.000  ton  i 
as  much  as  in  1940.  yet  we  are 
most  critical  need  agriculture 
faced.     Why?     For  the  simijle 
that  throughout  the  Nation, 
the  South,  our  lands  have  beer 
pieted.    Let  me  say  a  word  abopt 
tiliiy  of  the  soil.    I  think  the 
tration  is  to  liken  it  to  your 
Put  a  thousand  dollars  in  the 
start   writing  checks  on  you- 
without  replenishing  it.    Of 
will  soon  exhaust  your  balanc 
not  mak?  any  difference  where 
It  can  be  the  rich  black  land 
the  fertile  fields  in  the  State  of 
nearby.     When  you  cultivate 
year  alter  year,  you  are  going 
ly  decrease  the  fertility  of  the 

The  war  came  on.  and  the 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Wat 
Istrator  asked  for  increased 
Give  us  more,  give  us  more. 
they  urgrd.  and  throughout  that 
there  was  not  only  inadequat€ 
Insufficient  farm  machinery, 
was  a  serious  deficiency  in  ferliliz 
plies  and  no  opportunity  to  : 
and  rebuild  its  fertility  with  cbver 
What  do  we  face  in  the  corfiing 
I  want  to  give  you  the  official 
The  D3partment  of  Agricultiire 
vember  21  set  national  goal ; 
calling  on  farmers  for  top 
gre«Uy   different   from 
The  goals  seek  a  total  of 
acres. 

Here  Is  what  l-.e  Secretary 
ttire  has  to  say  about  that: 

Today  man  than  ertr  Unttad 
production  la  a  key  factor  in 
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Now  listen  to  this,  please: 

If  tills  Nation  la  to  provide 
of  the  food  needed  so  desperatel  ' 
na:ioni  atxroad.  it  will  mean 
heavy  drain  on  our  already-i 
aourccs. 


You  have  been  drawing  on 
fertility  for  six  long  years, 
passage  of  this  bill,  you  are 
other  check  on  the  fertility 
Ail  In  the  world  that  those  wfio 
the  food  and  fiber,  not  only 
tion.  but  to  feed  the  hungry 
yonder,  are  asking  you  to  do 
prcaenr*  the  fertility  of 
mti'^'^g  available  an  adequat ; 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  assure  tbcm  a  fair  pric^ 
crops. 

I  have  here  the  ofBcial 
anybody  who  wanta  to  see  theii 
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country         Here  is  what  we  are  objecting  to.   The 
equip-      Anny.  your  Government  Is  manufactur- 
prlces      lug  250.000  tons  of  nitrogen.   Every  ounce 
There      of  it  is  going  to  three  places.  Germany, 
that      Japan,  and  Korea.    That  is  quite  a  liberal 
other      contribution  considering  the  condition 
We  had      in  the  other  countries  about  which  you 
in  con-      are  concerned.    But  in  addition  to  that. 
they  are  also  taking  for  export  61,000 
tons  of  commercial  nitrogen.     We  are 
objecting  to  this  plan  to  take  even  more 
of  our  short  supply  of  nitrogen.    If  the 
Government  insists  on  exporting  more, 
then  they  should  at  least  operate  to  full 
capacity  the  ordnance  plants  at  Louisi- 
ana, Missouri,  and  at  Morgantown,  W. 
Va. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  a  pro- 
found interest  in  maintaining  peace 
throughout  the  world.  Many  of  their 
sons  are  buried  on  foreign  battlefields 
and  they  want  no  more  of  war.  They 
hate  communism  and  want  to  see  it 
driven  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They 
are  anxious  to  help  prevent  hunper  and 
want  wherever  it  may  exist.  They  are 
ready  and  willing  to  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  the  hungry 
and  ragged  people  of  western  Europe. 
But  they  know  they  cannot  continue  to 
meet  this  need  and  remain  strong  here 
at  home  unless  they  maintain  and  pre- 
serve the  fertility  of  their  soil,  are  sup- 
plied with  necessary  farm  implements 
and  machinery,  the  petroleum  products 
to  operate  them,  and  receive  fair  prices 
for  tlieir  products.  They  ask  no  more — 
we  should  assure  them  no  less. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chai.man.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  by  conserving  our 
soil  and  water  resources  can  we  continue 
to  properly  feed  ourselves  and  also  help 
feed  other  peoples  who  need  our  food. 
Commercial  fertilizer  is  a  necessity  to 
successfully  accomplish  needed  produc- 
tion. 

The  need  for  aid  to  Europe,  particu- 
larly foodstuffs  and  other  products  of  the 
soil,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  and  urgent 
problems  facing  Congress  today.  That 
this  need  is  real  cannot  be  doubted. 
Many  individuals,  many  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  many  Members  of  the 
)f  Agrlcul-  Congress  have  brought  back  disturbing 
reports  of  the  situation  in  which  the  peo- 
ples of  many  foreign  countries  find  them- 
selves. 

Most  of  Europe  is  looking  to  America 
for  help  in  this  desperate  situation,  for 
until  their  own  agricultural  facilities  are 
once  more  in  full  production,  they  can- 
not produce  the  food  and  other  crops 
they  need.    America  is  going  to  help. 
This  makes  the  problem  not  only  a  prob- 
bank  of      lem  of  money  or  the  will  to  help— it 
by  the      makes  it  a  problem  affecting  deeply  our 
riting  an-      fundamental  productive  resoiuces  of  soil 
>f  our  soil,      and  water.    Remember  the  economy  of 
produce      any  nation  depends  upon  its  soil. 
this  Na-  All  of  you  here  in  this  House.  I  believe, 

>eople  over      are  well  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of 
is  to  iielp      once-productive  farm  land  that  we  in  the 
soil  by      United  States  have  destroyed  in  the  past 
supply  of      century  and  a  half  through  the  mining  of 
potash      our  soil,  soil  erosion,  soli  extiaustion.  and 
for  their      fkxxls.    Millions  of  acres  of  farm  land 
have  been  ruined  as  far  as  further  eco- 
f^gures.  and     nomlc  production  is  concerned.    We  are 
can  do  so.     not  alone  in  this.    Many  of  the  nations 
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of  the  world  are  hurrying  along  the  path 
toward  ultimate,  chronic  dearth  of  the 
essential  products  of  the  soil,  simply  be- 
cause they.  too.  are  neglecting  their  agri- 
cultural land.  Unless  this  situation  is 
bettered,  the  world  faces  a  lot  of  trouble. 
All  around  the  globe  the  area  of  good, 
producing  farm  land  Is  dwindling  as 
erosion  advances.  At  the  same  time  the 
population  of  the  world  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. Increasiiig  also  are  the  de- 
mands of  industry  and  commerce  on  the 
land  for  raw  materials,  for  new  fabri- 
cated products  such  as  plastics.  All  the 
people  of  the  world  are  enrolled  in  this 
headlong  race  toward  destruction  and 
poverty  of  resources. 

For  us  in  the  United  States  it  is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  take  heed  of  the 
situation.  Not  only  are  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope depending  cmi  us  for  food  and  other 
help  until  they  get  on  their  feet  again 
and  can  resume  normal  agricultural  pro- 
duction, but  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
help  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  have  no 
doubt,  before  the  difficulties  of  peace  all 
are  smoothed  out  and  humanity  again  is 
moving  steadily  forward.  But  there  are 
more  reasons  than  that  for  Americans  to 
be  alert  to  the  present  situation,  for  we 
not  only  want  to  help  feed  the  world  for 
a  time,  and  no  doubt  will  to  the  very 
limit  of  our  ability,  but  we  have  also  to 
feed  our  own  people.  With  weather  per- 
mitting, and  a  good  price  for  agriculture 
products  at  the  market  place,  the  Ameri- 
can farmers,  if  given  free  rein,  will  pro- 
duce enough  for  all.  if  they  are  given  a 
helping  hand  to  conserve  their  soil. 

During  the  war  years  farmers  of  the 
United  States  produced,  on  the  average, 
143.000.000  tons  of  foodstuff  a  year  from 
an  annual  average  acreage  of  approxi- 
mately   452.000,000    acres.      When    one 
realizes  that  this  was  enough  food  to  pro- 
vide a  3.500-calories-a-day  diet  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy  million  people,  the  magnitude  of 
the  production  becomes  truly  Impressive. 
With  this  food  we  fed  our  own  population 
of  approximately  143.000,000  Americans 
and,  in  addition,  many  more  millions  in 
foreign  lands.    However,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  mine  our  soli,  so  we  cannot  keep 
on  feeding  so  many  people  from  so  few 
acres  indefinitely.    Now  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  tells  us  that  the  United  States 
has  a  population  of  more  than  144,000,- 
000.    We  are  told,  also,  that  2 '  2  acres  per 
person  of  productive  cropland  are  needed 
to  provide  a  normal  standard-of-llvlng 
diet  in  the  United  States,  and  that  one- 
half  acre  more  per  person  is  needed  to 
provide  other  essentials — products  of  the 
soil  for  clothing,  shelter,  and  other  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  uses.    This  is  a 
total  requirement  of  3  acres  per  person, 
or  a  total  cropland  requirement  of  some- 
thing over  432,000,000  acres  to  meet  our 
day-to-day  needs  at  the  present  popula- 
tion level.    However,  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  population  will  not  re- 
main at  its  present  level,  but  will  in* 
crease.    The  Bureau  of  the  Census  esti- 
mates that  by  1960  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  have  grown  to  more 
than  153,000.000  persons  by  Increase  of 
the  birth  rate  alone.    When  we  add  to 
this  the  people  who  may  be  expected  to 
enter  the  United  States  by  immlgratloa 
the  problem  becomes  tremendous. 
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And  here  Is  another  consideration: 
That  Increase  of  153,000,000  by  birth  rate 
alone  is  reached  by  computations  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  on  the  basis  of 
medium  birth  rate  and  medium  mortality 
of  our  people.  If  we  should  have  high 
birth  rate  and  low  mortality — as  we  well 
may— we  will  approach  a  native-bom 
population  of  159,000,000  persons  by  1960, 
again  plus  a  possible  several  millions  of 
new  citizens  via  migration. 

In  the  first  instance,  allowing  the 
necessary  3  acres  per  person,  we  will 
scarcely  have  enough  good  cropland  to 
provide  our  own  people  with  the  food  and 
other  farm  crops  they  need.  If  the  pop- 
ulation goes  to  the  higher  extreme — as  It 
may — we  will  not  have  enough  good,  pro- 
ductive cropland  to  provide  each  of  our 
people  with  the  products  of  3  acres.  We 
might,  by  use  of  hybrid  seeds  and  more 
fertilizer,  still  be  able  to  feed  our  own 
people  the  3.500-caIories-a-day  diet,  but 
certainly  we  would  have  little  or  no  food 
left  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the 
population  continues  to  rise — and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  thinks  It  will— by 
1970.  or  even  sooner,  we  may  no  longer 
be  able  to  provide  even  our  own  people 
with  the  well-rounded  diet  provided  in 
the  3,500-calories-a-day  standard.  We 
could  not  do  this  because  we  would  not 
have  enough  good  cropland  to  do  it — 
that  Is,  if  we  want  to  keep  on  eating 
steaks,  chops,  bacon,  eggs,  butter,  and 
fruits  like  we  Americans  have  generally 
enjoyed.  Of  course,  we  could  get  along 
in  a  fashion  on  less  of  these  things  by 
eating  more  corn  bread,  mush,  and 
cereals,  but  would  not  like  It. 

Our  land  situation,  in  fact,  is  not  good 
enough  to  warrant  complacency.  The 
1945  census  lists  our  total  area  of  crop- 
land at  something  over  450,500,000 
acres.  However,  the  best  information  I 
have  been  able  to  get  indicates  that  more 
than  60.000,000  acres  of  this  area  Is  not 
suitable  for  use  as  cropland:  It  should  be 
retired  to  grass  or  trees.  Thus,  we  find 
ourselves  with  something  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  only  390.000,000  acres  of  suit- 
able land  in  crops.  This  is  not  enough 
alone  to  feed  our  present  population  at 
the  standard  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed, and  to  which  we  believe  they  are 
entitled. 

However,  there  are  other  lands  that 
could  be  added  to  our  cropland  by  drain- 
age, Irrigation,  and  conversion  from 
grass  or  trees.  Development  of  these 
areas  could  add  more  than  70.000.000 
acres  of  good  cropland  to  our  390,000,000, 
giving  us  a  total  for  the  United  SUtes  of 
around  460.000,000  acres  of  good  produc- 
tive cropland.  This,  you  see,  at  3  acres 
per  person,  would  be  barely  enough  to 
supply  the  food  and  other  needs  of  our 
population  by  1960  without  taking  into 
consideration  at  all  increases  by  migra- 
tion. It  would  be  far  from  enough  to 
take  care  of  our  population  if  the  birth- 
rate continues  to  climb  and  mortality 
rate  goes  down. 

There  Is  one  point  about  that  460,000,- 
000  possible  acres  of  good  cropland  that 
we  must  all  understand.  That  is  this: 
All  but  about  72,000,000  acres  of  these 
460,000,000  acres  are  subject  to  erosion  If 
the  land  is  not  farmed  properly  and  pro- 
tected by  soil  and  water  conservation 
measure*. 


It  Is  essential  that  this  land  be  pro- 
tected if  we  are  to  help  feed  humanity  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  also  to  live 
up  to  our  obligations  to  our  own  people. 
We  dare  not  export  our  topsoil.  And  the 
way  to  avoid  exporting  our  topsoil  is 
through  the  application  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  methods  on  every  acre  of 
our  cropland  and  on  every  acre  of  our 
other  productive  farm  land.  The  pros- 
pect which  lies  before  us  if  we  do  not 
protect  our  good  farm  land  is  appaUIng. 
It  most  emphatically  does  not  include  a 
3.500-caaorIes-a-day  diet,  or  anything 
like  It.     ) 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  the 
good,  adequate,  well-rounded  diet  Is. 
Generally  we  In  the  United  States  take 
that  to  include  a  good  proportion  of 
meat,  milk,  dairy  products,  green  and 
yellow  vegetables,  and  fruits.  In  addition 
to  certain  amounts  of  cereals  and  other 
predominantly  starchy  foods.  Even  if 
conservation  practices  were  in  effect  on 
every  acre  of  our  farm  land  needing 
them  right  now,  and  our  population  con- 
tinued to  increase  as  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus officials  believe  It  will,  we  should  not 
have  enough  cropland  to  provide  this 
sort  of  diet.  As  the  population  grows, 
more  and  more  people  have  to  get  their 
food  and  other  essential  crops  from  our 
460.000,000  acres  of  cropland.  As  a  re- 
sult we  win  find  our  diet  shifting  more 
and  more  from  the  Important  hlgh-pro- 
teln  foods  to  cereals  and  starchy  foods 
which  provide  little- energy  of  a  lasting 
sort,  and  few  of  the  vitamins  and  other 
needed  nutritious  elements.  We  would 
find  steaks,  pork  chops,  and  bacon,  but- 
ter, milk,  cheese,  and  eggs,  and  the  es- 
sential vegetables  and  fruits  disappear- 
ing from  the  tables  of  all  but  the  most 
wealthy.  This  must  not  happen  in 
America. 

When  we  cut  down  the  consumption 
of  meat,  when  we  cut  down  the  con- 
sumption of  all  of  these  essential  foods, 
we  cut  down  the  productivity  of  the 
American  people  and  the  American  Na- 
tion, wliich  always  brings  unreasonably 
high  prices.  We  cut  down  the  will  and 
the  strength  to  work  physically  and  men- 
tally. We  cut  down  the  vital  power  of 
Initiative  which  has  been  such  an  Impor- 
tant factor  in  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Nation.  We  cut 
down  our  fighting  power  in  armed  con- 
flict. Peoples  who  live  predominantly  on 
starchy  foods  do  not  have  the  reserves 
of  energy  and  strength  nor  the  initiative 
and  Inventiveness  of  peoples  who  have 
better  balanced,  more  adequate  diets. 
All  of  these  things  make  it  imperative 
that  we  protect  this  cropland  area  of 
460,000,000  acres  because  It  cannot  be 
stretched  or  extended.  We  owe  It  not 
only  to  our  children  but  to  ourselves  to 
keep  America  vigorous,  strong,  and 
prosperous. 

We  must  stop  erosion  on  this  land. 
We  must  stop  the  mining  of  the  soil.  We 
must  stop  bad  land  use  and  bad  water 
management  now. 

We  must  prevent  dust  bowls  and  gul- 
lies and  give  to  every  acre  of  farm  land  In 
the  United  States  the  treatment  It  needs 
to  protect  it  and  make  It  ;»'oductlve,  and 
we  must  use  It  for  the  crop  it  is  best  fit- 
ted to  produce,  for  unless  we  get  going 


on  this  job,  and  quickly,  we  best  forget 
all  about  exporting  food  abroad. 

These  are  the  reasons  that  I  Introduced 
H.  R.  4417,  known  as  the  national  land 
polity  bill,  on  July  26  this  year.  H.  R. 
4417,  you  will  recall,  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  a  national  land  policy  based  on 
the  conservatlOTi  of  our  soil  and  water 
resources,  the  orderly  development  and 
protection  of  the  Nation's  agricultural 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes.  Here  are 
some  of  the  Important  things  that  H.  R. 
4417  would  do  if  enacted  into  law: 

First.  It  would  establish  a  new  na- 
tional land  policy,  recognizing  the  con- 
servation of  soil  and  water  resources  and 
the  orderly  development  and  protection 
of  the  Nation's  agricultural  lands  as  a 
basic  consideration  of  American  agricul- 
ture. Just  as  a  prosperous  agriculture 
is  the  basic  essential  to  national  welfare 
and  prosperity,  so  productive  land  Is  es- 
sential to  a  prosperous  agriculture. 
However,  not  since  pioneer  days  has  the 
United  States  Government  had  a  defi- 
nitely stated  and  publicly  accepted  land 
policy.  Today,  more  than  ever  before, 
American  farmers  must  be  encouraged 
and  assisted  to  become  stewards  of  the 
land  and  to  use  it  wisely,  according  to 
Its  capabilities  for  production  and  ac- 
cording to  its  needs,  rather  than  to  ex- 
ploit it.  This,  under  H.  R.  4417,  would  be 
dwie  effectively  and  primarily  with  the 
aid  of  trained  conservation  technicians 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  working 
through  the  farmers'  own  organizations, 
the  soil-conservation  districts.  Under 
the  national  land  policy  as  estaWlshed 
in  this  bill,  annual  production  goals 
could  be  geared  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  to  demand;  and  land 
capabilities  could  be  used  as  a  guide  for 
all  tjrpes  of  rural  improvement.  Such  a 
national  land  policy,  based  on  conserva- 
tion of  soil  and  water  resources,  would 
provide  an  established  basis  for  adjust- 
ments in  agricultural  credits,  taxation, 
and  land  tenure. 

In  the  second  place.  H.  R.  4417  would 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
the  conservation  of  America's  land  and 
water  resources  upon  which  the  Nation 
and  the  people  depend  for  their  wealth, 
and — In  the  end — for  their  very  exist- 
ence. 

Third.  H.  R.  4417  would  get  the  basic 
conservation  Job  done  in  time  to  prevent 
further  large-scale  irreparable  damage 
and  loss  to  America's  agricultural  land, 
and  this  Is  a  vital  consideration. 

Fourth.  H.  R.  4417  recognizes  the 
urgency  and  the  size  of  the  conservation 
Job.  You  should  know  that  land  dam- 
age in  the  United  States  still  is  proceed- 
ing at  a  faster  rate  than  conservation. 
In  other  words,  oiu-  progress  is  still  too 
slow,  although  we  have  a  program  that 
Is  unmistakably  proving  its  worth. 

The  fifth  point  is  this:  This  bill  recog- 
nizes the  interrelationship  of  soil  con- 
servation, erosion  control,  drainage, 
irrigation,  land  use.  soil  fertility  mainte- 
nance and  Improvement,  control  of  sedi- 
mentation, conservation  and  proper 
management  of  water  resources,  and 
flood  control  on  agricultural  lands.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  tliat  any  work  to 
maintain  and  improve  toll  fertility  la 
InelTective  without  correspoading  work 
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of  soil  aod  water  conservation 
slon  control.    All  of  the  production 
lems  of  agriculture  are  closely 
with  land  use  and  soil  and  w 
servatlon.  and  this  must  b« 
consideration  in  national  land 

For  the  sixth  point.  H.  R.  44 
recognize  the  technical  nature  of 
ahead.    There  is  no  more 
land  and  water  problems  than 
In  the  landscape.    Conditions, 
know,  vary  with  almost  every 
cross.    Often  there  are  extremf 
ences  between  adjoining  acres 
may  be  different,  or  the  slope 
degree  of  erosion,  the  amount  of 
the  availability  of  plant  nutrient 
of  the  land  on  the  farm  is  to  b€ 
as  cropland,  some  as  grassland, 
woodland.    In  some  instances 
Ing   measures  are   required, 
agronomic  measures,  and  so 
an  out-and-out  technical  Job 
sound   specialized   technical 
and  experience,  and  this  bill 
that. 

My  seventh  point  is  the 
this  technical  assistance  to 
ranchers    in    handling    their 
water-conservation  work, 
ers    and    ranchers    are 
training  and  experience  to 
complex  land  and  water 
to    deal    with    them    effectivel  r 
Through  this  bill,  technical 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
is  made  available  to  individual 
and  ranchers  through  soil 
or  other  qualified  districts 
My  eighth  point  is  that 
cational  work  in  conservation 
sary  and  would  be  provided 
this  bilL    Thi.«;  would  be  prov 
through  the  Federal  and  State 
services. 

My  ninth  point  is  that  this 
provide  grants-in-aid.  but  no 
ments.  wherever  such  grants 
necessary  to  supplement  the 
tlons  of  the  farmers  themselves 
ing  effectively  with  their 
and  water  problems. 

Tenth.  By    making   this 
able  through  soil -conservation 
and   other   authorized   district^ 
4417   would  stimulate  self- 
strengthen    the    soll-conserv 
tricts  of   the   United   States, 
more  local  farmer  control  of 
servation  work. 

My   eleventh   point   is   that 
would  assure  a  conservation 
technical  excellence  based  on 
ing  sur\eys.  investigations,  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  State 
tural  experiment  stations,  thus 
to  the  solution  of  soil-  and  w 
servation  problems  methods 
rials  best  adapted  to  the  areas 
the  work  is  to  be  done. 

The  twelfth  point  is  this:  I 
would  provide  for  rapid 
conser\'ation  survey  of  the 
and  ranch  lands.    This  type  o 
provides  the  factual  basis  on  w 
ent-day  £0U  and  water 
erations  are  carried  out.  and  it 
portant  basic  factor  in  the  na 
and  water  conservation  prograr  i 
fore,  it  should  be  carried  out  or 
country's  agricultural  land. 
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My  next  point  is — and  this  is  extremely 
important — that  this  bill  provides  for  the 
development  and  protection  of  new  agri- 
cultural land.  You  will  recall  that  of  the 
450.000.009  acres  now  in  crop  production, 
approximately  60,000,000  acres  should  be 
retired  to  grassland  or  woodland  use.  leav- 
ing only  39O,O00.CO0  acres  of  good  produc- 
tive cropland.  You  will  recall,  also,  that 
I  pointed  out  that  there  are  70,OOO.0CO 
acres  that  can  be  added  to  our  good  crop- 
land area  by  drainage,  irrigation,  clear- 
ing, and  conversion  from  grass  or  trees. 
Such  development  must  be  done  in  care- 
ful, orderly  fashion  with  full  regard  to  the 
susceptibility  of  the  land  to  erosion  and 
similar  damage,  and  that  is  provided  for 
in  this  bill. 

Finally.  H.  R.  4417  recognizes  the  desir- 
ability of  having  all  technical  action  pro- 
grams and  grant-in-aid  programs  involv- 
ing   conservation,    drainage,    water    de- 
velopment, and  flood  control  on  farm  and 
ranchlands  technically  directed  by  one 
agency.    This  would  include  the  technical 
aspects  of  irrigation  work  on  the  land  as 
well  as  the  development  of  new  agricul- 
tural lands.    This  bill  would  assign  that 
responsibility  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.    In  assigning  these  basic  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  bill  recognizes  the  agency  of  Govern- 
ment that  has  pioneered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  soil  conservation  meas- 
sures,  as  well  as  in  the  procedures  for  get- 
ting them  applied  with  full  farmer-un- 
derstanding and  without  any  semblance 
of  regulation.     That  service,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  one  of  the  most  efQciently  ad- 
ministered agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  administer  the  work   that 
would  be  assigned  to  it  under  H.  R.  4417 
as  effectively  as  it  has  carried  ouL  its  work 
to  date,  which  certainly  has  been  com- 
mendable, especially  when  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  funds  this  agency 
has  had  to  use.  is  considered,  which  is 
now  being  used  over  1.900  districts  Na- 
tion-wide. 

There  are  several  other  important 
things  about  H.  R.  4417  that  I  want  to 
make  clear.  This  bill  does  not  propose 
that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  shall 
take  over  any  other  agency  of  Govern- 
ment. If  this  bill  becomes  law.  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  will  not  take  over 
anybody;  it  will  not  take  over  the  work 
of  the  Army  engineers,  or  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  or  any  other  bureau, 
agency,  or  department.  The  sole  func- 
tion of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is 
to  get  on  with  the  job  of  conserving  our 
soil  and  water  resources  as  rapidly  as 
passible  and  at  a  price  which  can  be 
ju.stifled  for  your  dollars  expended — to 
get  this  done  by  men  schooled  in  the  art 
and  science  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion— that  is  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice's sole  function.  I  say  this  important 
job  must  be  done  by  these  experienced 
doctors  of  the  soil ;  it  must  not  be  handed 
over  to  a  bunch  of  political  quacks. 

Neither,  under  this  bill,  would  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  take  over  the  land 
of  any  public  agency,  but  it  would  sup- 
ply technical  aid  and  grants-in-aid  to 
any  pubMc  agency  whose  lands  needed 
conservation  work.  It  would  cooperate 
with  these  agencies  in  much  the  same 


way  it  functions  now  in  helping  farmers 
carry  out  work  on  their  individually 
owned  farm  lands. 

I  have  been  asked  by  farmers,  and  by 
others  as  well.  "What  about  AAA?    What 
about     the     Agricultural     Adjustment 
Agency  in  the  event  H.  R.  4417  becomes 
law?"     The  truth  is  that  this  bill  says 
nothing  whatever  about  the  AAA  pro- 
gram, but  the  answer  is.  "No;  H.  R.  4417 
will  not  destroy  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Agency."     The  purpose  of  H.  R. 
4417  is  to  get  going  at  a  much  faster 
speed  on  the  job  of  conserving  our  pre- 
cious soil  and  water  resources,  and  to  use 
every  instrument  available  to  do  the  job. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  majority  of  farm- 
ers want  to  keep  a  strong  farm  organi- 
zetion.  such  as  the  AAA.  intact,  and  I 
believe  that  the  AAA  or  the  PMA— what- 
ever one  cares  to  call  it — should  be  kept 
intact  to  do  a  number  of  important  jobs. 
It  should  be  kept  intact  to  disseminate 
information  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
farmers  of  America,  to  administer  com- 
modity loans,  to  giveTounsel.    The  AAA 
should  be  maintained  to  handle  neces- 
sary incentive  payments  for  proper  rota- 
tions, fertilizer,  or  other  purposes,  that 
the  Congress  may  see  fit  to  appropriate. 
The  AAA  should  be  retained  and  be 
ready  in  case  of  any  emergency  in  peace 
or  war — to  step  in  with  needed  assistance 
to  farmers,  and  carry  on  such  activities 
as  might  become  necessary  under  emer- 
gency conditions,  in  order  to  help  main- 
tain and  preserve  a  prosperous  American 
agriculture,   the   only    guaranty   for   a 
prosperous  Nation,  as  every  enlightened 
American  must  know.     I  already  have 
pointed  out.  no  cash  payments  are  pro- 
posed In  H.  R.  4417,  only  grants-in-aid. 
Such  grants-in-aid  would  include  con- 
servation material,  planting  stock,  seed, 
the  use  of  equipment,  and  the  like,  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  conserva- 
tion practices.   Such  grants-in-aid  would 
be  made   available  when   necessary   to 
supplement  the  contribution  of  the  land 
owners  where  the  cost  of  reclaiming  the 
land  is  greater  than  the  owners  can  bear. 
and  they  shall  be  made,  according  to  the 
bill,  on  the  basis  of  degree  of  assistance 
needed  to  prevent  irreparable  damage  to 
or  loss  of  the  Nation's  basic  soil   and 
water  resources. 

I  want  to  make  clear  another  thing — 
H.  R.  4417  does  not  take  away  any  duties 
or  responsibilities  from  the  Federal  and 
State  Extension  Services.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  adds  to  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  Extension.  The  eighth  point 
I  made  in  my  analysis  of  the  bill,  a 
moment  or  so  ago.  you  will  remember, 
provided  for  increased  educational  work 
in  conservation.  Obviously,  this  is  the 
function  of  the  Extension  Service.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  is  not  author- 
ized to  carry  on  a  broad  program  of  agri- 
cultural education— that  is  the  field  of 
the  Extension  Service,  and  the  bill  clearly 
provides  that  the  Extension  Services  are 
to  be  used  in  conservation  education  of 
the  agricultural  public,  both  in  areas 
which  need  conservation  treatment  but 
which  are  not  now  in  districts,  and  in 
areas  now  in  soil  and  other  conservation 
districts,  preparing  the  way  for  conserva- 
tion action  on  the  land.  This  is  a  highly 
important  function.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  erosion  in  the 
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United  States  still  is  more  rapid  than  the 
rate  at  which  we  are  applying  conserva- 
tion measures  to  the  land.  Proper  edu- 
cational work  is  an  extremely  important 
factor  in  closing  up  this  gap  between 
erosion  and  conservation.  Under  this 
bill,  the  Extension  Services  can  help  to  a 
greater  degree  to  speed  up  the  rate  of 
conservation  farming.  At  present, 
county  extension  staffs  are  too  frequently 
overburdened  with  the  many  and  varied 
duties  of  the  broad  educational  program 
they  already  have  on  hand.  County 
agents  often  have  very  little  time  avail- 
able to  devote  to  soil  and  water  con- 
servation education  among  the  people  of 
their  countiej*.  As  a  result  in  many  areas 
this  important  work  has  been  neglected. 
In  others,  it  has  been  undertaken  by 
conservation  technicians,  at  the  expense 
of  their  ov;i!  work.  Authorization  in  this 
bill  for  the  employment  of  additional 
extension  personnel  to  carry  on  con- 
servation education  work  should  quickly 
overcome  the  lack  in  those  areas  where 
the  work  has  been  neglected.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  help  in  another  way 
to  speed  up  conservation  application,  by 
enabling  conservation  technicians  to  de- 
vote their  whole  time  to  that  work. 

That,  after  all.  is  the  whole  purpose 
of  this  bill — to  speed  up  the  soil-  and 
water-conservation  work.  Witliin  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  personnel  avail- 
able and  the  many  other  demands  on 
their  time,  the  Extension  Services  al- 
ready have  done  an  excellent  job  in  this 
field.  Given  adequate  personnel  for  the 
work,  they  can  and  will  contribute  very 
materially  in  accomplishing  what  we 
must  accomplish  unless  we  wish  to  face 
eventual  poverty  of  resources  in  the  not- 
tco-distant  future — establishment  of 
scund  conservation  measures  on  farms 
and  rancli  lands  throughout  the  United 
States,  especially  on  our  precious  460,- 
000.000  acres  of  cropland,  but  also  on  our 
vital  range  and  pasture  lands. 

Some  may  ask  me  what  all  this  ur- 
gency is  about,  in  view  of  the  amazing 
agricultural  production  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war.  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  this  peak  production  in  the  war 
years  was  due  to  a  number  of  factors  on 
which  we  cannot  count  every  year  or 
forever.  One  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  the  high  crop  yields  which  Amer- 
ican agriculture  attained  in  order  to 
reach  its  wartime  production  of  143,- 
000  000  tons  of  food  per  year  was  the 
weather  and  tons  of  honest  sweat.  Dur- 
ing that  whole  period  the  weather  was 
exceptionally  favorable  to  good  agricul- 
tural production,  but  we  know  from  sad 
experience  that  we  cannot  depend  on  the 
weather  to  perform  so  nobly  for  us  year 
after  year.  That  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  of  the  good  Lord.  We  know  that, 
inevitably,  there  will  be  periods  of 
drought  and  other  climatic  disturbances 
which  can  cut  our  production  way  below 
normal. 

Another  factor  in  this  high  wartime 
production  was  what  we  might  call  ex- 
cessive agriculture:  farmers  plowed  up 
and  farmed  many  millions  of  acres  of 
land  that  should  not  be  cultivated.  It 
was  necessiu-y.  in  order  to  meet  an 
emergency,  but  that  is  not  soimd.  nor- 
mal agriculture,  for  it  is  most  destruc- 


tive of  the  very  soil  and  water  resources 
on  which  we  depend  for  our  very  lives. 
The  high  production  achieved  in  this  way 
Is  too  much  like  killing  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg.    We  cannot  afford  It. 

A  recent  comprehensive  study  of  the 
erosion  situation  indicates  that  our  prob- 
lem farm  lands  may  be  divided  into  three 
rough  groups.  The  first  group  consists 
of  about  25  percent  of  the  cropland  of 
the  country,  which  is  being  damaged  at 
a  rapid  rate  by  erosion.  This  is  an  area 
of  approximately  110,000.000  acres,  lo- 
cated on  farms  totaling  about  260,000.000 
acres.  The  productive  capacity  of  much 
of  this  valuable  and  highly  vulnerable 
land  will  be  permanently  damaged,  and 
some  500,000  acres  a  year  will  be  ruined 
for  further  cultivation  unless  it  is  placed 
under  a  safe  conservation  farming  sys- 
tem In  the  very  near  future.  To  be  on 
the  safe  side  to  prevent  such  unneces- 
sary and  IrreparaTjle  waste  conservation 
treatment  should  be  completed  on  these 
110  000.000  acres  no  later  than  1960. 

On  the  second  large  area — around  one 
hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  acres  of  cropland^rosion 
Is  proceeding  at  a  less  rapid  rate,  but  it  is 
still  serious  This  cropland  is  located 
on  farms  totaling  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  million 
acres.  To  prevent  serious  or  irreparable 
damage  to  these  lands  conservation 
treatment  must  be  completed  by  1970  at 
the  latest  to  be  safe. 

Then  there  is  a  third  group  of  land. 
This  group  includes  some  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty  million  acres 
of  cropland  on  farms  which  total  about 
600,000,000  acres  in  extent.  These  two 
himdred  to  two  hundred  and  twenty 
million  acres  are  being  damaged  at  a 
considerably  slower  rate.  While  a  some- 
what longer  period  of  time  could  be  used 
in  treating  such  land,  we  are  convinced 
that  it  would  also  be  more  economical 
to  complete  the  planning  and  applica- 
tion of  basic  conservation  measures  on 
these  lands  by  1970.  They  often  are  so 
intimately  associated  with  areas  that  are 
being  damaged  more  rapidly  that  fre- 
quently they  cannot  be  economically 
treated  separately. 

I  have  brought  this  matter  before  the 
House  at  this  time  because  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  crystal  clear  that  the  problems 
of  the  American  farmers  and  ranchers 
using  their  land  wisely — getting  the.  ut- 
most possible  production  from  It  and 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  Its  fer- 
tility— are  unseparably  bound  up  with 
the  problems  which  the  Congress  now 
faces  in  the  matter  of  providing  food  to 
feed  the  hungry  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  help  feed  those  hungry  peo- 
ple, and  we  will  not  even  be  able  after 
a  few  years  to  feed  our  own  people  ade- 
quately, unless  we  take  these  protective 
measures  to  preserve  the  Nation's  basic 
productive  resources  of  soil  and  water. 

Today,  the  United  States  of  America 
stands  as  the  leading  nation  of  the  world. 
Our  greatness  is  based  upon  two  things — 
upon  the  abundance  of  natural  resources 
which  otir  forefathers  found  here  when 
they  came  to  the  New  World,  and  upon 
the  Indomitable  free  spirit  of  our  people. 
We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  kept  in- 


domitable and  free  only  because  we  have 
been  so  richly  blessed  with  resources. 
Once  those  resources  have  dwindled  or 
disappeared,  so  will  our  freedom  and 
our  American  Indomitable  spirit  and 
strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  during  the  summer  recess 
of  Congress.  I  traveled  over  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  especially  over 
the  western  half  of  the  United  States, 
with  two  members  of  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee of  Appropriations  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  t>elng  chairman. 

Along  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Congressman  Ivor  Fentom.  aiKl 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Con- 
gressman George  Schwabe.  we  traveled 
by  automobile  9.500  miles  for  seven 
solid  weeks  from  early  morning  until 
late  night.  Inspecting  reclamation  and 
irrigation  projects  and  other  Interior 
Department  agency  functions  in  IS 
Western  States,  where  water  Is  gold.  It 
was  a  strenuous  but  a  most  enlightening 
trip.  I  can  assure  you.  On  that  trip  we 
saw  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  of 
rich,  fertile  soil  which  has  layed  barren 
and  worthless  ever  since  God  made  it. 
All  it  needs  is  water  to  bring  it  into 
profitable  production.  I  sincerely  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  not  spend 
America  into  bankruptcy  before  we  get 
many  millions  of  acres  of  that  land  into 
production  to  help  solve  our  food  prob- 
lem and  to  Insure  a  more  prosperous  and 
balanced  economy  in  the  Western  States, 
which  will  of  course  help  to  bolster  our 
whole  national  economy,  also  ensble  us 
to  send  safely  some  food  to  needy  people 
abroad.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in 
those  Western  States  to  conserve  our  soil 
and  water  resources,  possibly  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  other  sections  of  oar 
country.  My  bill,  H.  R.  4417,  Is  so 
written  as  to  provide  doing  the  things 
necessary  to  conserve  our  soil  and  water 
resources  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Let  us  get  this  job  started  now.  We  ars 
SO  years  late  already. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause I  am  stating  the  position  for  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  this 
amendment,  and  may  have  some  ques- 
tions to  answer,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  three  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  would  like  to  know  the  atti- 
tude of  the  committee  with  reference  to 
those  others  of  us  who  would  like  to 
have  a  little  additional  time. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  want  to  answer  your 
questions  specifically  and  to  give  you  the 
facts  and  figures  on  the  phosphate,  ni- 
trogen, and  other  fertilizer  produced.  I 
want  to  show  the  tmused  plsmt  capacity 
in  the  United  States,  to  show  what  we 
are  exporting  and  where  It  is  going,  and 
give  the  whole  story  so  the  House  will 
have  it.  It  will  take  more  than  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  still  renew  my  request  as  to 
the  attitude  of  this  committee  with  re- 
gard to  others  of  us  who  would  like  to 
have  additional  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleiian  from 
Pennsylvanlm? 
.  There  was  no  objection. 

B£r.  PULTON.  I  will  try  t )  get  the 
gentleman  additional  time,  anc  full  time, 
so  that  both  sides  on  this  question  can 
be  heard. 

The  House  must  decide  In  this  bill 
whether  it  is  going  to  have  a  I  ill  set  up 
as  the  committee  deems  advis:  ble,  after 
bcftrlngs  that  were  very  czten:  Ive,  after 
hearing  Government  departments,  and 
after  hearing  Members  who  hs  d  been  in 
Europe.  If  you  are  going  to  gradually 
whittle  this  bill  down  by  takinf  out  nec- 
essary products  one  by  one.  th(  n  you  are 
going  to  come  to  the  point  i  here  you 
might  as  well,  as  we  said  esterday, 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  ( f  the  bill. 
You  have  to  estimate  the  dar  <!er  there 
Is  in  France  and  Italy  due  ta  lack  of 
food  right  at  this  very  mlnut( .  We  all 
know  it.  b<K;au.?e  we  have  read  iie  news- 
paper headlines  how  the  civil  unrest  is 
rlsinn  and  how  food  productioi  has  gone 
down  and  how  food  consumpt  on  Is  just 
above  the  starvation  point. 

Mr.  RIZLEY  Mr.  Chalrma  i,  will  the 
genUemcn  yield? 

Mr.  PULTON.  WIU  the  i  enUeman 
allow  me  to  make  my  state  aent  and 
then  I  will  yield  a  Uttle  later? 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  I  am  afraid  it  win  be 
too  late. 

Mr.  PULTON.  The  questlKi  Is  how 
much  of  this  program  may  ret  ulre  a  re- 
duction of  fertilizer  availab  e  to  the 
American  former.  The  ans^^^r  to  It  is 
specifically:  This  is  only  1.7  >ercent  of 
United  States  production  of  fe  tilizer  ex- 
clusive of  the  ordnance  progr  im.  The 
program  under  this  bill  will  i  educe  our 
own  consumption  of  fertilize  •  only  1.7 
percent,  considering  just  its  effect  on 
American  production.  Thir  tc  of  It. 
The  whole  amount  of  this  fcrt  lizer  that 
we  are  talking  about  In  this  p  rogram  is 
only  1.7  percent  outside  of  what  we  are 
producing  under  the  War  D  >partment 
ordnance  program  for  occupa  ion  areas. 
That  Is  a  mighty  small  sacrilice  to  ask 
of  any  group  of  the  public  and  I  am  sure 
the  farmers  of  the  country  \«ant  to  do 
their  part.  I.  myself,  have  a  f  irm  south 
of  Pittsburgh  and  I  have  raised  farm 
products,  vegetables,  and  shees.  I  know 
I  have  been  short  of  fertilizer  but  I  am 
willing  to  give  up  that  1.7  perce  it  I  might 
otherwise  have  in  order  to  h  dp  people 
who  are  starving,  and  in  ord  >r  to  help 
o^'ercome  this  crisis  that  is  tlxeatenlng 
all  of  us. 

In  addition,  it  can  be  pointe  i  out  that 
the  fertilizer  that  is  in  this  r  rogram  is 
only  1.3  percent  of  the  total  American 
production.  Let  us  see  what-f  ach  coun- 
try gets. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  <  ;halrman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  cannot  yi  dd  unUl  I 
get  to  the  figures,  then  I  willj  if  I  have 
time. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yielded  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  wlB  yleV!  M  let  me 
get  my  figures  In. 

Let  us  see  wtMt  this  propose^  f  ertUlaer 
program  li: 


Fertibzer  provisions  under  S.  R.  4604 
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Let  us  look  at  It  from  the  source.  We 
are  putting  up  of  ammonium  nitrate 
under  this  program  from  the  United 
States  only  36.900  short  tons.  1.7  per- 
cent of  our  total  production  of  fertilizer. 
Prom  other  countries  the  recipient  coun- 
tries are  getting  623.6C0  tons. 

If  we  in  America  will  not  put  up  our 
little  share  of  1.7  percent  from  our  great 
supply,  how  can  we  ask  the  others  to  do 
it.  who  are  also  in  short  supply? 

Now.  by  tjrpes.  let  us  see  what  we  are 
doing.  The  total  is  192.500  short  tons  of 
nitrates.  454.000  short  tons  of  phos- 
phates, and  14.000  short  tons  of  potash, 
making  in  all  660.500  short  tons  from  the 
sources  I  have  given  above.  The  total 
fertiliaar  program  is  only  $18,200,000  on 
this  particular  program. 

Let  mo  show  you  what  the  American 
fanner  is  getting.  The  American  farm- 
er right  now  is  clear  above  his  consump- 


tion for  prewar  years.  We  are  now 
using  over  double  what  we  got  in  the  pre- 
war period.  Por  example,  our  prewar 
production  in  short  tons  of  contained 
nitrogen  was  284.000  tons.  The  present 
production  is  689.500  tons  exclusive  of 
the  ordnance  program,  which  is  the 
Army  capacity.  The  imports  are  187.200 
short  tons.  Our  exports  are  61,003  tons. 
The  ordnance  program  is  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  tons,  just  the  way  it  has 
been  said  here.  The  exact  figure  is  253,- 
400  tons.  The  estimated  consumption 
for  1947-48  is  815,700  tons  in  this  coun- 
try. So  you  see  we  are  doing  about  twice 
as  well  as  we  did  prewar,  and  we  are  only 
going  to  give  up  1.7  percent  of  what  we 
have  got  now.  It  is  a  very  small  sacri- 
fice to  ask  of  anybody  in  the  United 
States  for  his  own  protection. 

W.'  have  heard  considerable  argument 
about  farm  machinery.  I  defy  any  M;:m- 
ber  on  this  floor  to  point  out  anything 
in  this  legislation  that  authori'Z3s  the 
shipping  of  farm  machinery.  That  is 
draKBfng  a  red  herring  across  the  trail, 
because  there  Is  no  such  authorization 
here.  I  will  yield  to  any  Member  who 
can  point  it  out  to  me.  Nobody  can  do 
it  because  there  is  no  farm  machinery  be- 
ing sent. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  There  cer- 
tainly Is  such  authorization.  There  is 
authorization  to  send  farm  machinery 
part3  out  of  the  coimtry.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Surely,  replacement 
parts  only. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Oh,  cer- 
tainly, sure,  sure. 

Mr.  FULTON.  But  that  is  a  very  small 
amount. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Now  the 
gentleman  is  admitting  the  authoriza- 
tlou.    

Mr  PULTON.  But  not  new  farm  ma- 
chinery. It  is  simply  to  keep  going  the 
machines  they  have.  That  is  economic, 
certainly. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Take  the 
diive  chain  from  Minnesota  com  pick- 
ers and  the  com  pickers  cannot  operate. 
That  is  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  FULTON.  A  point  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  WhittenI,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  very  fine  point.  He  says  on  page  11174 
of  the  Record  of  yesterday  that  a  change 
In  policy  of  releasing  this  production  has 
to  be  made  by  the  administration  because 
right  now  there  is  40  percent  of  our  fer- 
tilizer production  lying  idle  in  Army 
hands. 

Who  Is  doing  that?  Why.  the  current 
Democratic  administration  that  all  these 
Democrats  are  complaining  about. 
Their  Congressmen  are  raising  the  issue 
that  40  percent  of  our  fertilizer  produc- 
tion is  lying  idle  in  administration 
hands.  The  problem  is  not  to  keep  from 
sending  any  fertilizer  at  all  to  Europe, 
but  we  should  increase  production  in 
America  and  protect  the  American 
farmers. 

If  the  Democrats  want  the  extra  pro- 
duction let  the  farmers  write  to  their 
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Democratic  Congressmen  here  and  ask 
them  to  see  that  the  administration  runs 
these  fertilizer  plants  at  100  percent  ca- 
pacity and  we  will  get  the  1.7  percent 
extra  production  that  you  need,  but  do 
not  deprive  these  poor  starving  people 
over  In  Europe  of  this  necessity.  Let  the 
Democratic  administration  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  running  these  plants  at 
only  60  percent  capacity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  proceed  for  one  additional 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
point  out  that  if  you  cut  out  this  program 
of  fertilizer  that  Is  so  small — 1.7  per- 
cent— from  this  bill  and  you  continue  to 
send  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  to  your 
former  enemies,  Japan  and  Germany, 
you  are  certainly  not  measuring  up  to 
the  postwar  world  I  thought  we  would 
measure  up  to.  Do  not  cut  out  your 
friends  when  you  are  sending  a  quarter 
of  a  million  tons  to  your  enemies. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  pientlcman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi?.<:issippl. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  It  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  to  increase  the  export  of  fer- 
tilizer that  has  heretofore  been  exported 
under  the  War  Powers  Act? 

Mr.  PULTON.  It  is  not.  The  nitrogen 
fertilizer  provided  by  this  bill  simply  rep- 
resents existing  allocations  that  were 
agreed  to  In  the  International  Emergency 
Pood  Council  by  all  Interested  United 
States  agencies.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
allocation — no  increase  whatever. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  it  is  not,  why 
not  take  it  out  of  the  bill  then? 

Mr.  FULTON.  We  have  to  have  the 
authorization  to  send  it.  We  have  made 
the  international  commitment  but  we 
need  the  authorization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
Irired. 

The  Chair  may  say  that  a  number  of 
Members  are  .seeking  recognition.  Some 
have  already  spoken  on  this  amendment 
as  well  as  the  pending  amendment.  The 
Chair  hopes  that  Members  who  have 
spoken  on  the  pending  amendment  or 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  will 
not  ask  to  be  heard  again  until  the  other 
Members  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  at  all  on  either  amend- 
ment are  recogniZ3d. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Does  the 
Chair  hold  then  that  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  now  addressing 
the  Chair  spoke  to  a  few  Members  here 
last  night  on  behalf  of  his  amendment 
to  the  amendment  the  Chair  will  not 
recognise  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 


on  behalf  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    No. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  That  is 
what  the  Chair  is  holding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  not 
held  anything.  The  Ch*>ir  has  appealed 
to  the  fairness  and  the  discretion  of  the 
Members  of  the  House;  however,  recog- 
nition In  these  cases  is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chair.  There  are  435 
Members  and  every  one  of  them  Is  en- 
titled to.  and  will,  be  recognized,  unless 
the  Committee  decides  otherwise.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  will  be  recog- 
nized in  due  time. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  And  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  fair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  answers  the 
question  the  gentleman  is  asking. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  answered 
some  of  the  questions  that  were  In  my 
mind  and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  who  have 
agricultural  constituents  have  been 
somewhat  disturbed  by  this  problem. 
I  accept  as  a  pleasantry  his  parting  sug- 
gestion to  the  Democrats. 

I  think  the  fact  that  only  1.7  percent  of 
the  fertilizer  production  is  going  abroad 
under  this  program  should  allay  our 
fears. 

I  think  I  know  how  our  farmers  feel. 
Some  of  them  are  taking  it  on  the  chin 
and  perhaps  their  sacrifices  have  been 
somewhat  disproportionate  at  times. 
Yet  if  we  are  right  on  the  basic  propo- 
sition that  this  Is  to  help  save  our  way  of 
life,  in  which  the  farmers  have  a  tre- 
mendous stake,  we  cannot  go  home  and 
say  to  them  that  we  were  unwilling  for 
them  to  share  the  total  sacrifice.  Now, 
they  want  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
burden  and  I  do  not  believe.  If  your  as- 
sumption Is  right  that  only  1.7  percent 
Is  exported  that  we  are  asking  anything 
unreasonable  of  our  farmers,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  go  along  with  the  commit- 
tee on  that.  Goodness  knows.  I  want  to 
be  fair  about  this  thing  when  our  farm- 
ers are  involved.  I  want  enlightenment, 
too.  If  the  motion  prevails,  would  we 
be  in  the  attitude  under  peacetime  and 
the  War  Department  policy  of  sending 
fertilizsr  to  Garmany  and  Japan  and 
withholding  a  proper  amount  for 
France? 

Mr.  FULTON.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  that  the  position  we 
would  be  in? 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  exactly  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Does  it  provide  fertlliaer 
for  German  farmers  who  have  helped 
wage  war  against  us  twice  in  one  gen- 
eration? I  do  not  want  to  appeal  to 
feelings,  but  I  am  talking  about  the 
beneficence  of  America,  if  it  Is  to  be  be- 
neficence, and  at  the  proper  time  I  am 
going  to  say  something  about  the  need 
of  rehabilitating  Germany.  The  Indus- 
trial reconstruction  of  Germany  is  im- 
perative, but  surely  we  do  not  want  to 
provide  for  the  German  farmers  and 
withhold  exports  from  the  French 
farmers.    I  know  the  individualism  of 


the  Prench  farmer.    He  is  one  of  our 
best  hopes  against  communism. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  this  amendment  fails,  not 
only  would  we  continue  to  send  fer- 
tilizer to  former  enemy  countries  and 
deny  it  to  our  friends,  but  it  would  pre- 
vent us  carrying  out  our  agreement,  an 
agreement  made  back  in  June.  I  believe, 
to  these  Prench.  when  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Council  in  June  1916 
provided  for  exactly  this  allotment. 
Now,  the  statement  has  been  repeatedly 
made  on  the  fioor  here  yesterday  by  at 
least  three  gentlemen  that  the  fertil  zer 
provided  in  this  bill  would  be  In  addition 
to  that  allotment. 

I  challenge  any  of  those  gentlemen  to 
prove  that,  and  I  tell  them  that  they 
simply  cannot  do  so.  They  are  entirely 
mistaken.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  the 
same  allotment  that  we  agreed  to,  and 
under  that  agreement  of  this  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Food  Council  we  re- 
ceive more  fertilizer  by  import  than  we 
export.  Now,  if  we  do  not  carry  it  out, 
do  you  not  see  that  the  farmers  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Georgia  will  lose 
instead  of  gain?  They  will  lose,  not  only 
in  the  respects  to  which  I  referred,  but 
they  will  also  actually  have  less  ferti- 
lizer. I  want  to  represent  all  four  sides 
of  this  problem,  not  just  one.  but  the 
gentlemen  who  are  in  such  statesman- 
like fashion  trjring  to  represent  them  on 
only  the  side  of  fertilizer  are  not  really 
appropriately  doing  so. 

Mr.  HAYS.    That  is  the  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  given  three  additional  minutes  so  that 
he  can  speak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  much 
as  I  love  my  friend  from  Arkansas,  I  am 
constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recobo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  to  the  debates  here  for  the  last 
3  days  with  so  many  speakers  so  deeply 
concerned  atwut  saving  Europe,  a  for- 
eign citizen  or  a  casual  observer  sitting 
in  the  gallery  might  wonder  whether  or 
not  this  might  be  an  European  Congress 
instead  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  elected  as  the  representatives  of 
our  people. 

With  the  inflatlcm  crisis  and  a  short- 
age of  supplies  generally  here  at  home, 
vnVb  the  request  of  the  administration 
for  probably  $40,000,000,000  to  defray  our 
C!xpenses  of  government  for  the  eomtaig 
year,  with  little  or  no  hope  In  sight  for 
ih  reduction  of  the  unbearable  high  war- 
time taxes  and  with  the  high  cost  of 
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Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  »URRfst 
Ifembern  of  the  House  we  canrlnt 
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quired  to  correct  the  mlstaki 
State  Department  and  the 
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Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  want 
attention  for  a  minute  to  the 
to  this  emergency  aid  bill  wltl 
to  fertllii  r  and  (arm  machinery 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  war 
been  making  vast  amounts  o 
which  has  been  shipped  lartfrly 
rope,  and  some  to  Japan 
All  the  fertlll«rr  of  the  Nation 
past  year  and  more,  has  bcon 
and  shipped  to  foreign  coun  rlet 
bin  provide!*  that  more  fertlli 
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User  to  the  coant  for  export 
•way,  when  ftO  miles  away  i 
fruit  t>elt  of  southern  Illlndis 
were  clamoring  for  (eitlllsrr 
not  get  It,    I  contacted  the 
partment  and  urged  them  to 
few  cars  for  cur  emergency 
tlon  ond  could  not  Hct  it  dl 
the  railroad  side  tracks  were 
blocked  with  carloads  of  fert 
than  thc»y  could  tramport  o 
to  the  seaports  to  be  shlpptjd 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ing  farmers  to  plant  9.C00.0O( 
wcTt%  for  the  growing  of  i 
depleting  our  soil.    Those 
elude  fertilizer  in  this  bill  an 
position  of  not  only  shippln 
'grain  but  shipping  away 
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production.  The  amendment  also  pro- 
vides to  (top  the  Kirt  and  Mhlpm^nt  of 
farm  mnihlnory  wl>erever  in  »hoil  sup- 
ply so  thiit  the  farmi^rs  of  our  country 
who  are  in  desperate  shape  for  farm  ma- 
chinery due  to  the  war  may  be  able  to 
plant  and  harvest  the  grain  you  aiiri^e  to 
ship  nway  and  give  away  in  this  btU. 

Ws*  are  not  only  giving  away  the  oil  of 
this  country  when  there  is  an  oil  short- 
age everywhere,  and  the  steel  of  thla 
country  when  thrre  la  a  steel  shortage 
everywhere,  38.000.000  tons  of  coat  this 
year,  but  we  ato,  in  fact,  mining  the  soil 
by  overproduction  and  giving  it  away 
Serious  r<\ntlts  throughout  the  years  to 
our  own  Nation  and  our  own,  toll  and  our 
production  will  follow  unlgu  tortlltgor 
and  farm  machinery  are  stricken  from 
this  bill. 

Bccausi}  of  the  shortage  of  iteel  the 
veierans  who  won  the  war  cannot  get 
houses  tn  which  to  live.  Housing  Is  so 
scarce  thitt  2,764  000  married  couplet  are 
compelled  to  ehare  living  qimrtprs  with 
olhor  pcMHons.  To  show  you  how  bad  this 
steel  shortage  it.  X  have  a  letter  from 
Ralph  Hitwn  k  Son,  crossroads  black- 
smiths tn  a  little  town  of  Boos.  Jasper 
County.  III.,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Wt  are  writing  you  In  rrgurd  to  the  stMl 
shortsgt  In  our  little  shop  hpre  we  irrvt  the 
fsrmtrs.  Wt  bavt  not  b««n  able  to  set  the 
amall  amount  u(  atetl  wt  nreg  to  make  rt« 
psira  on  nnschlnory  tht  Isrmtrt  bring  to  us. 
If  you  vote  to  send  mort  sttel  abroad  tht 
ahortiigt  will  bt  grtattr.  Wt  eannut  rtpalr 
mRrhtntry  without  atrel.  Thtrt  art  many 
paru  ut  machinery  the  farmer  la  unable  to 
buy.  and  we  havt  to  make  them.  We  are  not 
tctUng  you  how  to  vote,  but  wt  want  you  to 
know  how  tht  aituatton  la  btfort  you  vott. 
Toura  truly. 

Rali>h  Hawn  k  Son. 

So.  you  see  this  steel  situation  Is  so  bad 
that  the  little  country  blacksmith  out  In 
the  grass  roots  of  the  counlry  appeals  to 
us  to  remember  him  and  the  local  farm- 
ers. He  IS  one  of  thousand*  throughout 
this  country  who  knows  how  serious  con- 
ditions ai'e. 

I  have  another  letter  from  Joe  81  'ckler 
at  Mount  Carmcl.  III.,  which  I  quote,  in 
part: 

DCAS  Ma.  VvassLL:  In  regasd  to  tht  Mar* 
ahall  pinn,  may  I  aay  I  have  a  weUlinK  and 
raachlMt  vhop  I  hint  itlreadjr  laid  ull  aomt 
mtn  btcauat  of  tht  atetl  ahertag*.  I  htivt 
many  orders  (or  fueNoll  tanka.  gasollnt  tanka, 
etc.  I  aat  unable  to  build  ibecatise  of  no 
steel.  j 

I  had  an  order  from  on*  drm  ttom  Cen- 
tralla  and  8  iltm  for  4,000  futl*oU  tanka,  but 
•very  plaee  no  atetl. 

It  sppeiin  that  I  muat  quit  buainesa  ao 
that  this  itttti  may  b«  atnt  to  foreign  coun« 
Ultt  who  may  ahoot  It  back  at  ua.  I  think 
you  OongitMmtn  ahould  suoa  wakt  up  und 
think  about  the  pet'plt  in  thla  country  How 
nuch  luniior  cun  wt  ttnnd  tlua?  Hiith  tuxn 
and.  not  only  that,  but  tnkint  uur  living 
aw«y  from  ua  and  atndlng  It  ovtraeaa. 

Mr  VuasiiL,  I  am  not  much  good  at  writ- 
ing, but  would  tlkt  to  htar  from  you  so  I 
will  t:now  you  art  llattntng  to  tht  people 
that  art  iMck  c(  you.  And.  for  Ood'a  aakt, 
think  of  tht  ptopit  in  this  country  and  stop 
•ending  attel  and  farm  equliMntnt  ao  much 
ntedtd  hor*  to  other  ootmt|rl*a.  I  beg  to 
rtmain, 

Vary  trtUy  yotirs, 

4oc  STtcxLsa. 

This  letter  represents  the  thinking,  the 
desire,  and  the  need  of  millions  of  peo- 


ple whom  the  MflriMi  of  this  Conirtta 
are  eleeteU  tn  repreiar.t.  What  hope 
have  they  If  we  fait  them  in  thisc  criUoal 
tlRMtt  We  mual  not  fall  them.  We 
must  make  certain  that  we  protect  the 
tntereat  of  our  own  people  flrst,  who 
make  up  this  great  Government  of  ouri. 
X  hope  both  of  these  amendments  to  Hmtt 
the  shipmint  of  fertillaer  and  farm  ma- 
chinery wro  approved. 

Mr.  Ht^CVKN,  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
wordt, 

Mr,  Chairman,  It  lookt  at  If  we  have 
now  gotten  to  the  point  where  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AiTalrt  of  the  Hcuie  of 
Reprosentalives  tells  us  whul  the  agri- 
cultural policy  shall  be  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  happen  10  bo  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture!  I  am  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  special  committee  on  fertilizer, 
about  which  the  gontleman  from  Mis- 
tltilppl  I  Mr.  AiKRNgTMYl  addreascd  you 
a  few  minutes  ago.  It  seems  that  with 
fear  and  trembling  the  membert  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  must 
await  the  green  light  from  the  Sialo  Do- 
partment,  X  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  It  Is  high 
time  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AIYalrt 
of  this  House  started  thinking  a  little  bit 
of  the  needt  of  American  agriculture  and 
Itt  welfare. 

Most  Americani  are  realists.  We  do 
not  want  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  In 
the  flt.st  committee  report  of  the  special 
committee  on  fertiliser.  Issued  in  Febru- 
ary of  1947,  wc  made  the  following  tlf- 
nlflcant  statement: 

PtrtlllEtr  consumption  has  incrtastd  at 
tht  rate  of  about  1.003.000  tona  a  year  during 
tht  war.  reaching  a  peak  of  mort  than  14.- 
000.000  tons  In  1040.  compared  to  an  avtrag* 
of  7.300.000  tona  In  tht  years  103S -SO.  and  Is 
rtaponalblt  for  much  of  tht  Incrtastd  food 
prcHluction  achieved  by  Amerloan  farmtr* 
during  tht  war. 

There  is  not  anyone  present  today  who 
will  not  say  that  the  answer  to  our  eco- 
nomic problem  is  production,  more  pro- 
duction, and  full  production.  That  U 
the  very  thing  the  American  farmer  It 
called  upon  to  do  right  now.  The  farm- 
ers of  America  who  did  such  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  during  the  war  are  again  belnf 
called  upon  to  produce  food  for  the  entire 
world.  They  are  truly  generous  os  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  when  the 
Friendship  Train  croMcd  this  continent 
n  few  weeks  aso  the  people  of  my  own 
State  of  Iowa  furnished  more  corn  and 
cereals  and  grains  than  any  other  State 
In  the  Union.  In  one  of  the  counties  of 
my  district,  the  people,  through  their 
churches,  raised  $13,000  to  buy  corn  and 
cereals  for  Friendship  Troln.  And  now 
while  everyone  Is  expecting  the  hungry 
people  of  Europe  to  bo  fed  during  the 
coming  winter  months,  It  is  proposed  to 
take  away  from  the  farmers  of  America 
the  very  tools  they  need,  to  wit:  fertlllgcr, 
farm  machinery,  and  fuel  oil.  Ssme- 
one  said  very  aptly  on  one  occasion. 
"Oivc  us  the  tools  and  wc  will  do  the  Job." 
That  is  what  oiu:  farmers  are  saying 
today. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.   Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota. 
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Mr,  R,  CARL  ANDBMUm.  If  thit  It 
iuppoted  to  be  tn  Inierim-atd  bill,  why 
Is  It  so  necessary  to  send  fertillsrr.  farm 
machinery,  and  production  tools,  as  far 
M  agriculture  It  concerned,  for  a  erop 
that  cannot  be  put  tn  In  time  to  have 
any  efToct  as  far  aa  the  effective  time  of 
this  bill  Is  concerned? 

Mr.  HOIVIN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. The  farmers  of  America  now 
are  planning  for  the  next  crop  season. 
They  are  short  on  fertillter.  The  de- 
mand it  20  percent  above  the  supply. 
Our  farmers  are  asking  for  farm  ma- 
chinery, for  tractort,  and  for  farm*ma- 
chlnery  paru.  How  can  they  produce 
food  without  tools?  Everyone  knows 
that  our  farm  operations  have  become 
highly  mechanlBed.  Our  farmers  need 
the  oil  for  their  tractors  and  they  need  It 
throughout  the  planting  teuon  and  the 
harvett. 

Now  let  me  refer  once  more  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  fertiliser  where- 
in It  made  a  recommendation  u  followt: 
"That  there  be  an  immediate  and  care- 
ful review  of  Government  export  com- 
mitments and  adjuttmentt  to  the  end 
that  fertiliser  requirements  of  American 
farmers  may  be  more  amply  fulfilled." 
We  so  recommended  in  our  report  last 
February  and  the  tltuaUon  hat  not 
changed. 

So  here  we  are  going  into  a  new  crop 
teaaon  in  need  of  fertillEer,  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  fuel  oil.  With  our  system  of 
mechanized  farming  today  we  need  the 
tool*  if  we  are  really  going  to  do  the  job 
of  feeding  the  people  of  the  whole  wide 
world.  Let  us  not  permit  ourselves  to 
ba  caught  short. 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chalr- 
m«(n.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  have  given  much  study  to  this 
bill  and  I  appreciate  their  efforts.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  the  bill  cover* 
many  subjects  and  some  are  subjects  to 
which  members  of  other  committees  have 
given  long  study.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mlssls- 
tlppl,  X  feel,  should  have  the  support  of, 
this  House.  For  the  past  year.  I  have 
served  with  him  on  a  Fertillaer  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, For  the  past  year,  wo  have  gone 
Into  all  phases  of  this  question. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  for  us  to 
ship  fertillter  to  Germany,  regardless  of 
whether  It  Is  made  In  private  or  Govern- 
ment plants,  X  have  no  argument 
ajalnst  material  made  by  the  Army  be- 
ing shipped  abroad,  except  when  It  It 
tent  to  place*  where  It  could  be  manu- 
xactured. 

At  to  Germany,  the  answer  It  given 
that  the  German  plantt  mutt  be  dis- 
mantled because  they  could  be  used  for 
the  production  of  war  material. 

When  we  take  this  atutude,  it  teemt 
to  me  we  are  just  cutting  off  our  note  to 
spite  our  face, 

I  take  it  that  as  long  as  we  ."ihip  this 
material  to  Germany  we  will  be  in  con- 
trol of  the  BituaUon  there.  If  this  be 
true,  why  cannot  we  operate  these  plants 
under  our  control  and  when  we  withdraw 
our  army  of  occupation  and  have  no 
further  responsibility  for   feeding  the 
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people 
plants, 

llir  farmers  of  thla  Nation  have  de- 
pleted their  soil.  They  are  again  being 
called  uptm  to  produce  food  as  they  did 
duilna  the  war.  The  beat  way  to  aid 
this  production  It  for  us  to  do  everything 
potalble  to  secure  fertiliRer  for  our  own 
farmers,  This  amendment  offert  one 
tmall  hope— let  us  adopt  It. 

The  amendment  will  not  apply  unlest 
the  supply  of  fertlllr.rr  here  proven  m- 
adequate  to  meet  I  he  actual  needs  of  the 
farmers  cf  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California,  Mr, 
ClMirman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  X  rise  to  ask  three  que*, 
tions  of  the  committee  because  under  the 
circumstances  I  feel  that  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  ask  for  them  on  my  own  time  this 
morning  than  to  ask  some  other  Member 
to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

First  of  all.  In  the  statement  of  figures 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  recited  the  tons  of  fertillBer  to 
be  provided  from  other  countries,  but  he 
omitted  France.  Ii  was  given  In  figures 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the  past 
year  that  as  a  provision  of  the  divLsion 
of  the  occupied  area.  France  was  sup- 
posed to  deliver  fertiliser  Into  the  British 
and  American  areas,  and  that  France  had 
violated  that  agreement  and  was  not  de- 
livering any  fertiliser,  but  instead  had 
been,  and  X  have  seen  this  in  other  re- 
ports, delivering  phosphates  to  Russia  in 
exchange  for  things  France  wants  from 
Russia.  It  seems  to  me  that  ought  to  be 
explained  by  the  committee  in  a  disciu- 
slon  of  the  general  fertiliser  question. 

My  second  question  is.  and  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  have  certainly 
both  stated,  and  certainly  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  has  definitely  stated, 
that  the  amount  of  fertiliser  is  already 
determined  and  that  only  that  much  and 
no  more  will  be  shipped.  What  assur- 
ance has  this  House  that  there  Is  such  a 
limit?  We  are  dealing  with  a  depart- 
ment tn  which  all  of  us  do  not  have  the 
mo.st  complete  confidence. 

My  third  question,  which  has  already 
been  asked,  and  properly  so  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  H.  Casl 
Andkrsin]  Is,  Why  la  this  in  the  interim- 
aid  bill  at  all?  Why  is  this  part  of  the 
bill? 

There  hat  been  a  very  determined  ef- 
fort on  the  part  rf  certain  administra- 
tive agenciea  to  make  it  appear  that  thit 
bill  which  we  are  acting  upon  today  la 
part  of  the  permanent  aid  program, 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Judo]  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Wmittinoton). 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  I  may  answer  the  last 
question  first,  the  gentleman  knows  that 
the  time  when  fertiliser  is  put  in  the  toil 
Is  during  the  spring  months,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  crop  season. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  The 
gentleman  does  not  know  that;  in  Min- 
nesota perhaps  It  it,  but  not  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  may  be  true  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  in  the  cotmtries  covered  in 
this  bill,  where  they  have  early  springs 


and  tarljr  trawing  aaMont,  the  farmert 
«tU  have  to  have  fertillaer  within  ttit 
next  4  montht  if  they  are  going  to  havt 
a  crop  next  year,  and  requirt  Hu  food 
f  -om  us.  That  i*  the  baste  rtMon  why 
11  hM  to  be  in  thU  bill, 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California,  Thai 
does  not  answer  the  question  asked  by 
thv  te.  tieman  from  Alabama,  why  la 
that  not  carried  tn  the  previous  ex))ort 
arrangements  that  have  already  been 
nade? 

Mr.  JUDD,  It  has  already  been  alio- 
Chted  In  accordance  with  those  arrange- 
ments. Thit  bill  merely  provides  the 
dollan  with  which  to  buy.  montly  else- 
where, the  fertiliser  already  allocated. 
That  brings  up  your  second  que.'«tlon  of 
whether  or  not  the  agreements  will  be 
k<:pt.  Phosphates  and  potash  are  not 
under  international  control,  but  alloca- 
tl'Mj  of  nitrates  is  under  the  control  of 
tlie  International  Emergency  Food  Coun- 
cil, Xt  has  allocated  to  each  country  a 
sreelfled  amount  of  the  world's  supply, 
aiid  the  United  States,  as  was  stated,  it 
supposed  to  supply  to  Prance  about  37.- 
000  tons  of  nitrate,  Chile  about  80.000 
tons,  and  Canada  about  36.000  tons. 
That  Is  the  allocation  already  made,  and 
w«»  are  merely  providing  here  the  money 
to  make  pa'^slble  the  purchase  of  the 
quantities  allocated  by  the  international 
body.  I  am  sure  we  want  to  keep  our 
psrt  of  the  agreement. 

Your  first  question  had  to  do  with 
Prance.  No  phosphates  or  potash  will 
be  sent  to  France  from  anywhere  under 
this  program. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  My 
question  is.  What  about  fertiliser  she 
did  deliver  to  Russia,  which  she  was  sup- 
posed to  deliver  to  the  other  occupied 
areas? 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  it  was  phosphates  or 
potash  to  or  from  France  it  Is  not  covered 
in  the  bin.  so  I  cannot  give  you  the 
answer  to  your  question.  It  is  my  under- 
stitndlng  France  is  manufacturing  phos- 
phjates.    They  have  a  surplus  of  it  there. 

Mr,  PHILUPS  of  California.  But 
Prance  Is  not  delivering  the  phosphate* 
to  the  countries  she  is  supposed  to  de- 
liver them  to,  but  Instead  to  the  Russians. 

Mr,  JUDD.  We  did  not  go  into  that 
because  It  was  not  involved  in  our  bill. 
If  we  had  done  so,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  could  properly  object  to  our  inter- 
fering with  the  work  of  his  committee. 
We  have  gone  Into  this  question,  only 
Initofar  u  we  had  to  in  order  to  provide 
the  commodltie*  required  in  this  particu- 
lar bUl. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PHILUPS  of  California,    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTINOTON,  X  maintain  that 
thl<  is  a  duplication  of  our  international 
food  agreement.  That  agreement  was 
made  tome  2  yeara  ago.  Shipment!  are 
being  made,  and  under  that  agreement 
we  do  not  agree  to  pay  for  the  fertillaer. 
We  agree  that  the  fertllicer  may  be  allo- 
cated for  export.  It  is  being  shipped  now 
and  being  paid  for  by  the  agents  that 
repreaent  the  farmers  in  the  Allied  coun- 
tries. This  bill  would  euthorlae  a  gift  or 
loan  for  additional  fertilizer.  We  mlgbt 
at  well  tinderstand  it. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.      The  t 
gentieman  from  California 
uwl  has  expired. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  Callfonila 
70U.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  got  an 
least  one  question  of  the  thrde 

Mr.  FULTON.    Mr.  Chain  lan 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  oilier 
ment  ?    I  spoke  on  the  other 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Chalrmai 
menury  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 
sUte  it. 

Mr.  RICH.    Can  a  member 
mittee  speak  twice  on  the 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  po 
li  BUMle  and  it  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  FULTON.      I  will 
request.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  liANSFIELD.     Mr 
rise  in  opposiUoa  to  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The 
recoffniz^d  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.    Mr.  Chalrnjan 
gentleman   yield  to  me  to 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  wiU 
to  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.    In  answer 
tleman  from  California  I  Mi 
if  the  agreement  has  not  beei  i 
previously,  by  passing  this 
mittee  feels  you  will  prevent 
doing  It  in  the  future,  becaus  : 
section  (h),  on  page  6.  we 
vision: 


Thank 
£^wer  to  at 

I.  may  I 

amend- 

4mendment. 

a  parlia- 

ger  tleman  will 

3f  the  com- 
sacne  amend- 

nt  of  order 

wi^draw  the 

Irman.  I 
,ment. 
gbntleman  is 


Cbai 
am<  ndment. 


agi  its 


Tbt  recipient  government 
part  or  permit  removal  from 
while  need  iheretor  continues. 
tim»  made  available  under  tbe 
tbla  act  or  commodities  of  the 
tar  produced  locally  or  importec 
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me  of  the 
Mr.  Phu.- 


.  will  the 
answer  the 

«  delighted 

to  the  gen- 

.  PhillipsI, 

lived  up  to 

the  com- 

rance  from 

under  sub- 

this  pro- 


fa  11 


hi  ve 


not  to  ex- 

uch  coimtry, 
of  commodl- 

authorlty  of 
same  charac- 

from  outside 


<  ^airman.  I 


80  we  will  restrict  France. 

I  think  the  gentleman  froAfi  California 
[Mr.  Pimxml  may  have  b  ought  up  a 
good  question  on  the  limiti  tion  of  au- 
thority. Would  the  gentlen  an  agree  to 
an  amendment  that  provided  that  pro- 
curement from  the  United 
duction  of  fertilir-er  shall  lie  restricted 
to  an  amount  not  to  exceel  $3,000,000, 
which  is  a  very  small  amouqt  in  a  $590. 
000.000  biU? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
have  listened  with  a  great  dekl  of  interest 
to  this  debate  on  the  fertilizer  amend- 
ment. I  have  beard  several  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agricultu  -e  state  that 
they  had  given  this  matter  &  great  deal 
of  consideration:  that  they  had  various 
individuals,  both  In  and  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, before  their  conr  mittee.  and 
that  this  country  was  facini  a  crisis  in- 
sofar u  fertilizer  supply  wa  s  concerned. 
I  should  like  to  ask  those  roe  nbers  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  f  they  have 
not  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  2  years  a  great  deal  (f  i^osphate 
from  Montana  and  Idaho  ht  s  been  going 
to  Japan  in  an  effort  to  rtt  abilltate  the 
soil  of  our  former  enemy,  n  December 
of  last  year  it  was  stated  t  lat  t>etween 
five  and  six  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
Montana-Idaho  phosphate  r  rould  be  sent 
to  Jap*n  in  ld47.  for  the  i  ihabilitation 
of  Japanese  farms.  I  woul  I  like  to  also 
bring  out  the  fact  that  unc  er  the  direct 
orders  of  General  MacArth 
phosphate  output  of  the  isla 


ir  the  mtire 
id  of  Anguar 


in  the  Palau  Islands,  estimated  at  about 
3.000.000  tons.  Is  being  shipped  to  Japan 
at  the  present  tijpie  in  Japanese  ships. 
That  entire  supply  will  be  exhausted 
within  3  years.  So,  as  far  as  an  enemy 
country  is  concerned — and  this  is  im- 
portant— for  tbe  year  1946  we  have  sent 
at  least  between  five  and  six  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  American  phosphate 
from  the  mainland,  and  we  contemplate 
sendlnc  in  the  years  1946.  1947.  and  1948 
1.003.000  tons  of  phosphate  from  the 
Island  of  Anguar  in  the  old  Japanese 
mandates,  which  are  now  American  pos- 
sessions. Why  should  not  the  phosphates 
from  Idaho.  Montana,  and  Anguar  be 
sent  to  our  friends  in  Europe  rather  than 
be  used  entirely  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  soil  of  our  former  enemies? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  atten- 
tively to  all  the  debate  on  this  measure 
now  before  us.  I  have  wandered  if  this 
House  is  really  aware  of  the  task  ahead. 
The  issue  is  plain.  We  are  either  for 
or  against  this  bill  and  the  Marshall  pro- 
posals to  follow.  Every  person  in  this 
Chamber  is  fully  aware  of  the  questions 
involved  EUid  the  need  for  meeting  them. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  needs  expressed 
in  this  measure  are  based  on  humani- 
tarian, economic,  and  strategic  consider- 
ations. Not  one  of  these  factors  alone 
but  all  of  them  together  are  tied  to  this 
proposal.  We  know  that  the  success  of 
this  interim- aid  proposal  and  the  Mar- 
shall plan  to  follow  cannot  be  guaran- 
teed and  we  know  what  t^e  alternative 
is.  If  we  do  not  go  through  with  the  aid 
and  rehabilitation  measures  are  we  pre- 
pared to  lose  western  Europe  by  default 
to  Communist  minorities;  are  we  pre- 
par^<l  to  bypass  needed  relief  and  assist- 
ance to  peoples  in  distress:  are  we  pre- 
pared to  isolate  ourselves  and  confine  our 
economic  production — with  attendant 
surpluses — to  ourselves  alone;  are  we 
prepared,  if  western  Europe  falls,  to  ap- 
propriate and  spend  many  more  billions 
in  national  defense  than  would  be  re- 
quired in  these  proposals;  and  are  W3 
prepared  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  achiev- 
ing a  peace  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  all 
mankind? 

These  questions  are  for  us  to  answer 
and  we  cannot  do  so  by  raising  petty 
issues  and  making  pretty  speeches  for 
home  consumption.  As  Members  of  Con- 
gress we  are  being  called  on  to  cast  our 
votes  on  a  question  so  critical  that  the 
success  of  our  future  may  be  decided  by 
what  we  do. 

We  cannot  save  Europe  by  ourselves 
but  Europe  can  be  helped  to  save  her- 
self. To  do  this  she  will  need  our  co- 
operation and  the  immediate  material 
aid  without  which  that  rehabilitation 
cannot  get  under  way.  We  cannot  guar- 
antee that  this  program  will  be  a  success 
but  we  can  logically  assume,  if  we  refuse 
to  act.  that  Europe's  economy  will  fail 
and  her  people  be  ripe  for  plucking  by 
the  Communist  minorities  in  France, 
Italy,  and  elsewhere.  In  undertaking 
this  program  we  are  most  certainly  tak- 
ing a  calculated  risk  but  not  to  take  it 
will  lead  to  hunger,  chaos,  fear,  and  in- 
ternal disturbances.  Then  the  real 
trouble  will  begin  and  the  really  gigantic 
ap|xt>priations  will  hare  to  be  made. 

In  my  opinion,  a  vote  against  H.  R. 
4604  is  a  vote  to  lose  western  Europe  to 


communism  by  default  and  a  vote  against 
the  possibility  of  achieving  a  durable  and 
just  peace.  A  vote  for  this  measure  is 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Eurojjean  democracies  to  stem  commu- 
nism; a  vote  for  this  measure  is  a  vote 
for  humanitarian  American  principles  to 
distressed  peoples;  a  vote  for  this  meas- 
ure is  a  vote  for  the  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  western  Europe — our  friends — 
and,  please  do  not  forget,  our  own  con- 
tinued economic  well-being:  and  a  vote 
for  this  measure  is  a  vote  for  the  secu- 
rity and  national  self-interest  of  the 
United  States.  I  should  like  to  urge  that 
this  committee  consider  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
help  western  Europe  for  the  reasons  I 
have  enumerated.  If  we  are  we  had  bet- 
ter make  up  our  minds  and  go  all  »he 
way:  if  we  are  not  we  had  better  vote 
for  this  amendment  and  had  better  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  am  including  with  my  remarks  a 
newspaper  article  on  phosphate  from 
Montana  and  Idaho  being  sent  to  Japan. 
This  article  is  from  the  Montana  Stand- 
ard, of  Butte,  Mont.,  and  dated  Decem- 
ber 19.  1946: 

rxsmjzEs  will  bx  skmt  to  vacitic 

Skattlz,      December      18. — Five      hundred 

thousand  tons  of  roclc  phosphate  fertilizer 
are  scheduled  for  shipment  through  Puget 
Sound  to  Japan  and  Korea  to  help  rehabili- 
tate soil.  Ck)l.  Fenton  S.  Jacobs,  commander 
of  the  Seattle  port  of  embarkation,  said 
Wednesday. 

The  shipment  is  part  of  the  Army's  pro- 
gram to  encourage  production  of  food  In 
Japan  and  Korea,  thereby  relieving  the  ne- 
cessity for  continuous  transport  of  civilian- 
relief  foodstuffs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    gentleman  / 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  our 
friends  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
were  as  domestic  minded  as  they  are 
foreign.  I  wish  they  were  for  America 
more  than  for  Europe.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  bill  is  a  mis- 
named bill.  I  understood  we  were  called 
here  in  this  extra  session  to  take  care  of 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  starving  peo- 
ple of  France.  Italy,  and  Austria,  and  to 
keep  down  the  high  price  of  commodi- 
ties in  this  country  so  that  our  own  E>eople 
could  buy  them  at  reasonable  prices  and 
sustain  life  in  America.  I  have,  however. 
come  to  the  conclusion  from  information 
gained  since  we  started  this  session  that 
we  are  more  interested  in  taking  care  of 
foreign  countries  than  in  looking  out  for 
our  own  people. 

You  may  call  me  an  isolationist  if  you 
want  to,  but  I  want  to  take  care  of  Amer- 
ica first;  I  want  to  look  after  America 
first.  I  am  not  here  to  wreck  America 
to  save  any  country.*  I  do  not  care  who  it 
is  or  in  what  part  of  the  world  It  may 
be  located.  I  want  to  and  will  aid  the 
starving  people  in  America  and  else- 
where, but  I  think  we  are  doing  more  to 
hurt  our  Nation  than  to  do  it  good. 

If  this  is  an  aid  bill  we  do  not  need  all 
the  things  that  presently  are  in  it.  You 
can  take  the  report  of  the  committee  it- 
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self  and  ascertain  that.  For  instance,  the 
item  of  coal  on  page  7  of  the  report.  Un- 
der this  bill  it  is  proposed  to  ship  coal  to 
Europe  in  the  following  amounts:  To 
France,  116,000,000  tons.  I  saw  an  item  in 
last  night's  Evening  Star  which  stated 
that  the  coal  strike  now  going  on  in 
France  will  cost  France  as  much  coal  as 
all  that  the  United  States  will  send.  In 
other  words.  Frenchmen  are  striking  over 
there  and  not  mining  coal,  and  you  want 
our  miners  to  mine  coal  and  send  it  to 
France  when  we  cannot  get  coal  for  our 
own  people  here  this  winter,  and  you  want 
to  send  them  coal  for  nothing  and  our 
people  have  to  pay  the  highest  price  they 
ever  paid  for  coal. 

Mr,  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  knows 
from  the  newspapers  that  in  France  and 
Italy  the  Communists  are  leading  the 
strikes  for  political  purposes  and  are 
holding  in  their  power  the  people  who  are 
on  our  side. 

You  cannot  buy  people  not  to  become 
Communists,  teach  them. 

Mr.  RICH.  Then  let  us  go  down  to 
Italy.  We  are  going  to  furnish  Italy  36,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal,  yet  we  do  not  have 
enough  coal  to  keep  our  own  people  warm. 
We  give  them  also  this  coal  for  nothing. 
Gratis  if  you  plesise.  While  high  prices 
are  here  in  America. 

Austria,  you  are  going  to  furnish  13,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  to  Austria,  yet  we  do 
not  have  enough  coal  for  our  own  peo- 
ple and  charge  high  prices  for  what  our 
people  get — and  look  at  where  the  price 
has  gone  to  and  is  going,  higher,  higher, 
and  higher.  Now,  you  fellows  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  price  of  coal  in  this 
country  when  you  advocate  this  bill. 
You  are  raising  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities, wheat,  steel,  farm  equipment, 
and  food. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Bilr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  another  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  should  Just  like  to  say 
that  one  of  the  reasons  Italy  has  no  coal 
Is  because  a  great  deal  of  her  coal  was 
amputated  by  the  peace  treaty  in  which 
we  pailicipated. 

Mr.  RICH.  That  Is  another  thing,  this 
State  Department  of  ours,  which  you  fel- 
lows are  trying  to  aid  and  assist — we 
ought  to  discharge  the  whole  dog-goned 
bunch.  I  think  they  have  done  a  mighty 
poor  job. 

The  committee's  report,  especially  page 
7,  Informs  us  of  what  we  are  sending  to 
these  countries,  little  food  but  much  mer- 
chandise that  we  are  short  of  here  at 
home.  It  Just  does  not  look  good  to  me. 
Then  I  will  go  over  to  page  10  of  the  re- 
port, the  Index  of  industrial  production. 
In  Austria  they  say  production  is  45  per- 
cent as  much  as  prewar.  In  France  they 
are  producing  90  percent  as  much  as  the 
industry  did  prior  to  the  war.  In  Italy 
they  are  producing  75  percent  as  much  as 
they  did  before  the  war.  A  lot  of  the 
countries  such  as  Belgium,  Denmark,  Ice- 
land. Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
Great  Britain  are  producing  more  stuff 
than  they  did  before  the  war,  and  yet  you 
want  to  rob  America  to  take  care  of  a  lot 


of  people  over  there  who  are  getting  on 
their  feet.  After  a  while  they  are  going 
to  give  you  the  biggest  kick  in  the  pants 
you  ever  got  in  your  life. 

You  will  And  that  those  countries  will 
ship  merchandise  back  here  and  you  are 
going  to  pay  for  everything  you  get  from 
them.  Do  not  forget  about  that.  You 
are  now  giving  eversrthing  away  that  you 
are  sending  over  there.  You  Just  do  not 
have  any  sense  at  all.  Why  not  put  an 
obligation  on  them  to  relieve  our  own 
taxpayers.  Do  you  not  have  any  regard 
for  your  own  people? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  must  bear  in  mind  that  now 
they  are  providing  for  incentive  goods, 
radios,  automobiles,  mink  coats,  silver- 
fox  coats  for  those  people  over  there  to 
produce  more  coal  with. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  would  Just  Uke  to  en- 
lighten the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
by  saying  that  yesterday  it  was  clearly 
stated  no  incentive  goods  in  short  sup- 
ply would  be  sent  over  there.  It  is  very 
unfair  to  keep  reiterating  this  business 
about  automobiles. 

Mr.  RICH.  Well,  the  people  have  al- 
ready shipped  over  there  4,OO0,0C0  CARE 
packages.  They  have  shipped  over  there 
27,000.000  other  packages  to  relieve  the 
starving.  The  American  people  will  take 
care  of  the  starving  in  Europe  if  Con- 
gress will  attend  to  its  own  business  and 
stop  doing  what  our  people  are  willing 
and  able  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  two  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
In  that  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  we  have  a  surplus  of  silver-fox  furs 
in  the  United  States  because  of  imports. 
We  have  a  surplus  in  a  good  many  other 
Items  that  are  coming  Into  the  United 
States  produced  In  other  countries. 
Now  these  can  be  sent  back  as  Incentive 
goods,  which  the  gentleman  referred  to. 

Mr.  RICH.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  we  have  too 
many  foxes  in  this  coimtry  already  that 
are  looking  after  some  other  people's  In- 
terests and  taking  away  things  from  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  BUFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  The  statement  was 
made  yesterday  that  automobiles  would 
not  be  shipped  abroad  because  they  are 
in  short  supply;  but  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  9  months  of  this 


year  400.000  new  cars  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other were  shipped  abroad.  That  is  how 
they  are  keeping  tbe  short-supply  goods 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  RICH.  Every  item  that  we  are  in 
short  supply  that  is  shipped  over  there 
increases  the  cost  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. We  are  doing  more  in  Congress 
by  the  things  we  do,  including  this  bill. 
to  increase  the  cost  of  merchandise  and 
of  food  than  anything  else.  The  bills 
that  are  to  come  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress are  responsible  for  creating  the 
high  prices  that  we  have  In  America.  Do 
not  forget  that.  To  you  gentlemen  who 
vote  for  this  bill  I  say.  Just  remember, 
when  your  people  kick  about  high  prices 
every  one  of  you  who  voted  for  this  bill 
will  be  responsible.  Let  the  American 
people  realize  that  your  foreign  policy  Is 
Increasing  prices  In  our  own  country  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  has 
quoted  from  the  report  certain  produc- 
tion figures,  but  they  were  industrial  pro- 
duction figures.  Actually  the  things  be- 
ing sent  over  are  food,  maintenance  sup- 
plies, and  things  of  that  kind.  If  you 
will  look  at  page  11  ani  also  the  comment 
on  agricultural  production,  the  gentle- 
man win  find  It  states  that — 

Agricultural  production  la  stUl  far  below 
prewar  levels,  because  nf  shortages  of  ferti- 
lizer and  the  depletion  of  the  land  and  the 
extremely  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in 
western  Europe  and  north  Africa  over  ■everal 
of  the  postwar  years. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  quoted  from  your  own 
report  the  Index  to  industrial  production 
In  the  various  countries  which  you  refer 
to.  Those  coimtrles  are  all  getting  their 
Industries  back  into  production.  Cer- 
tainly all  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  get 
those  people  over  there  satisfied  and  keep 
them  from  starving  to  death.  If  we  send 
them  some  food  we  will  accomplish  that 
purpose.  That  is  what  we  were  called 
back  here  to  do.    Why  do  you  not  do  it? 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  what  the  bill 
does. 

Mr.  RICH.  Yes;  but  you  are  taking  In 
food  and  everything  else.  Here  is  what 
you  should  do  to  Increase  fertilizer,  and 
I  quote  from  former  Congressman  Wood- 
rum,  who  knows  what  should  be  done: 

mriLizaDi  roa  zttrops  and  TTNrrxs  statvs 


There  are  three  primary  plant  food  ele- 
ments— nitrogen,  phosphoric  add.  and  pot- 
ash. Although  supplies  of  the  other  two 
plant  foods  are  not  altogether  adequate,  west- 
em  Europe  Indicates  a  serious  need  for  more 
nitrogen  fertilizers  than  it  is  now  able  to  pro- 
duce and  Import. 

Under  the  Etiropean  recovery  program  the 
United  States  Is  being  requested  to  supply 
some  of  the  deficit  in  Europe's  nitrogen  re- 
quirements over  and  above  the  export*  al- 
ready being  made  by  the  United  SUtes  and 
other  exporting  coimtrles.  (United  States 
scheduled  commercial  exports  1947-48  are 
55.600  metric  tons  of  nitrogen,  Imports  sched- 
uled are  170.300  tons.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  Army  Is  producing  nltrugen-tiearing 
fertUiaer  material  In  Oovemment  plants  at 
tbe  rate  of  250,000  short  tons  of  nitrogen  an- 
nually for  shipment  to  the  occupied  zones — 
three-fourths  to  Japan-Korea  and  one-f oiu-tb 
to  Oermany.) 
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Befor*  the  recent  war  United 
«rs  werj  VMing  nitrogen  tn  fertlltiers 
rat«  of  approximately  370.000  ah<  rt 
nltrof  en  annually.    During  and  ali  ce 
Unlt#^  Sutes  farmers  have  Incr  ased 
UM  Jf  nitrogen  tn  fertilisers  untl 
AT*  uatag  It  at  the  rate  of  816.00i> 
ntjally.    Tbey  would  um  more  if 
^t  It.    United  States  Department 
ttm    experts    estimate    that    Uni 
fanners  could  profitably  uae  ov 
UMM  of  nltrogenotis  fertUlaers  durifig 
of  agricultural  prosperity  such  as 

rtasint    controls    allow 
rcqtiialtton  supplies  of  solid  nltrodpn 
fertiliser  materials  from  domestic 
to  fulfill  our  export  commitments 
troU.  without  comprehensive  ant 
tlonlng  of  balance  of  nttrogenoui 
to  United  States  farmers,  tend 
highly  discriminatory  as  to  effect 
termers  if  used  to  divert  substant 
of  nltrogenoiu  fertilizers  away  frofa 
agriculture. 

A  more  pn-actical  aolutlon  to  supplying 
Kurops's  nitrogen  needs  would  N  J\ut  what 
the  Barrlman  committee  recently  recom- 
menHad  to  the  President 

1.  MocI  and  coal  to  rehabllltati  and  oper- 
at*  thoae  of  Europe's  nitrogen  plai  ts  not  now 
opiating  for  security  or  war-dam:  ge  reasons. 

a.  Pull  production  from  United  ptates  Oov- 
emment  plant*. 

This  would  allow  United  States  farmers  to 
continue  to  use  the  amount  of  nl  rogen  they 
are  now  using,  with  increased  pr(  ductlon  to 
meet  Europe's  deficit. 

But  these  steps,  to  be  eflecUv^.  must  be 
initiated  Immediately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tirte  of  the 
f entleman  from  Peonsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mi-ssls  ^tppt 
Abesnetht)  and  the  amendment 
amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  H.  Cakl 

I  am  willing  to  recofmlze  the 
Rponsibtlity    of    the    United 
America  as  the  leading  and  xtost 
perous  nation  of  the  world 
manitarian  need  of  providing 
and   assistance   to   the   war- 
countries  of  Europe  and  to  Cliina 
cannot  for  a  moment  reconci 
sponsiblUty  with  any  program 
u-hich  will  prostrate  our  Natioi 
cally  and  leave  it  open  for  aqtack 
either  without  or  within. 

As  great  as  are  the  needs  of 
pies  in  this  world,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  o 
gress  to  think  first  of  this 
to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  it  strong 
to  prevent  suffering  and  chao: 
scendlng  upon  us.    Only  if  we 
Nation  strong  can  we  provide 
sary   assistance  to   all   peopl^ 
world.    We  cannot  wantonly 
things  which  will  tend  to  w 
NaUon. 

We  have  been  told  on  every  hand  that 
food  and  food  alone  can  win  :he  peace. 
Tet  we  could,  under  H.  R.  1604,  ship 
abroad  fertilizer,  farm  mach  nery.  and 
petroleum  products  which  ar ;  the  ma- 
chinery of  peace,  when  thes«  products 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  froduction 
of  food  at  home. 

In  my  State  of  North  Dakota]  the  farm- 
era  have  been  producing  food  at  record 
high  levels,  but  they  need  ne)  r  machin- 
ery and  puts  if  they  are  to  b  >  expected 
to  continue  producing  food  for  our  tables 
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and  for  the  hungry  people  of  the  world. 
The  American  farmer  has  proved  that  he 
can  produce.  Let  us  make  certain  that 
he  has  adequate  machinery  to  keep  pro- 
ducing. Let  us  embargo  all  shipments 
of  farm  machinery  abroad  imtil  our 
farmers  have  an  opportunity  to  replace 
worn -out  machinery. 

We  all  know  that  our  Nation's  oil  sup- 
ply is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Some  estimates 
have  been  made  indicating  that  our  sup- 
ply will  last  at  best  12  years.  We  cannot 
export  this  precious  resource  wantonly; 
we  cannot  afford  to  export  a  single  dnim 
of  it  today. 

Next  spring  the  farmers  of  my  State 
and  the  farmers  of  the  entire  Midwest, 
the  Northwest,  and  the  Northeast  will  be 
taking  to  the  fields;  they  will  need  jaetro- 
leum  products.  The  planting  season  is 
short.  They  cannot  delay  until  from 
swnewhere  an  adequate  supply  of  petro- 
leum is  found.  They  must  plant  in  sea- 
son if  they  are  to  harvest  food.  We  can- 
not be  caught  short  of  these  products 
next  spring. 

Today  we  are  suffering  from  a  shortage 
of  oil.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  how  this  is 
affecting  the  farmers  and  producers  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  United  States, 
but  I  do  know  how  it  is  affecting  the  com- 
fort and  health  and  w^elfare  of  people 
from  my  State.  Every  day  I  receive 
wires  and  letters  from  frightened  people, 
on  farms  and  in  the  cities;  will  there  be 
an  adequate  supply  of  oil  to  heat  their 
homes?  And  these  fears  are  justified. 
Existing  supplies  in  North  Dakota  will 
not  provide  for  the  people  of  that  State 
of  mine.  In  an  oil  burner  you  can  use 
nothing  but  oil.  Without  oil  you  are 
without  heat,  and  winters  are  as  severe 
in  North  Dakota  as  they  are  any  place 
where  we  might  be  exporting  oil. 

I  can  hardly  support  a  bill  which  will 
allow  the  shipment  of  oil  out  of  this 
country  when  there  Is  such  a  crying  need 
for  it  at  home. 

Finally,  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional defense,  we  cannot  afford  to  fur- 
ther dissipate  our  oil  reserves.  We  must 
carefully  husband  our  petroleum  re- 
sources. We  must  absolutely  restrict 
the  shipment  of  petroleum  products  from 
this  country  immediately. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  arise  in  support  of 
the  pending  amendment  prohibiting  the 
sendinK  ol  additional  fenilizer  to  foreign 
countries  as  long  as  the  supply  Is  inade- 
quate to  meet  our  own  needs.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton] 
referred  a  few  moments  ago  to  the  fact 
that  fertilizer  is  being  handled  under 
a  Democratic  administration  and  sug- 
gested that  our  constituents  write  us. 
May  I  say  that  for  more  than  a  year  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  something  done 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
War  Department,  and  Mr.  Steelman,  as- 
sistant to  the  President.  The  trouble  we 
have  when  our  constituents  take  up  a 
problem  like  this  is  the  fact  when  some 
of  us  try  to  curb  bureaucracy  a  great 
number  on  your  side  find  It  is  not  the 
place,  not  the  time  to  adopt  any  amend- 
ments that  might  curb  the  bureaucracy 
that  you  talk  so  much  about. 


I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  debate  here  and  two  main  thoughts 
have  been  developed.     One  is  stopping 
the  spread  of  communism  in  Prance  and 
Italy,  and  the  other  is  feeding  the  hungry 
people  of  Europe.   I.  too.  was  in  Italy  and 
France   in    1944.     Certainly   the   needs 
there  are  great,  but  in  my  opinion  these 
needs  have  been  greatly  magnified.     I 
am  convinced  that  if  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica were  told  that  there  was  so  much 
abundance  here  that  we  were  going  to 
distribute  billions  of  dollars  to  the  needy 
in  every  State  in  America,  you  would  find 
great  numbers  of  people  swarming  to 
your  cities  making  the  claim  just  as  it 
is  being  made  in  other  countries  today. 
Now,  I  am  not  opposed  to  helping  France. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  helping  the  people 
of  Europe  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
mimism.  but  somebody  is  responsible  for 
Russia  taking  over  the  bread  basket  of 
Europe.     Somebody   is   responsible   for 
Russia  getting  the  war  plants  in  Ger- 
many.     Somebody    is    responsible    for 
many  things  that  I  cannot  even  discuss 
here.    Now.  if  we  are  going  to  take  the 
fertilizers,  and  other  essentials  in  short 
supply  from  our  people  in  this  country, 
when  they  need  them  so  badly,  what  will 
happen?    Read  the  record  of  the  state- 
ments of  some  of  the  Members  who  went 
to  Europe,  that  the  peasants  of  France 
are  not  producing  wheat,  not  because 
they  cannot  get  >ertilizer  and  the  neces- 
sary machinery,  but  because  the  price  is 
set  so  low  they  can  make  more  money 
In  other  ways.   Yet  over  that  same  period 
of  years  the  American  farmers  have  sac- 
rificed their  soil  through  farming  op- 
erations, and  they  have  gone  along  in  a 
patriotic  way.     But.  when  the  farmers 
know  the  truth  about  what  is  happening 
in  France  and  Italy,  that  the  fanners 
there  will  not  sell  their  wheat  for  the 
paper    money    offered,    our    American 
farmers  are  not  going  to  take  this.    Let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  on  this  com- 
mittee   that    the    American     farmers, 
knowing  that  they  are  being  stripped  of 
the  only  means  through  which  they  can 
produce  food  and  other  supplies  in  this 
country  to  give  it  to  a  country  who  will 
not  produce  due  to  the  bungling  of  their 
own  governments  and  the  activity  of 
their  own  people,  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  own  peasants  will  not  sell,  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  goods  in  exchange, 
will  not  approve  the  action  you  take  to- 
day. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  it  is  true  that  practically  all  of 
the  shortage  of  fertilizer  in  this  coun- 
try results  from  the  relief  program? 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  No;  I  do  not.  But. 
I  will  say  this,  that  if  all  of  us  here  would 
join  hands  with  you  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  see  to  it  that  the  ordnance  divi- 
sion of  the  War  Department  started  to 
produce  at  maximum  production,  or 
turn  such  plants  over  to  private  indus- 
try, it  would  be  quite  another  story. 
They  tell  us  that  It  costs  $10  more  per 
ton  to  produce  fertilizer  to  send  to  Ger- 
many and  Japan;  that  that  is  too  much 
money  to  spend.    But  we  give  away  bil- 
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lions  of  dollars.  Let  us  spend  $10  a  ton 
and  put  those  plants  in  operation  and 
give  the  American  farmer  a  little  fer- 
tilizer. What  is  $10  a  ton  for  this  small 
amount  of  fertilizer  compared  to  the 
great  amount  we  are  spending  in  pro- 
viding relief  all  over  the  world  today? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Of  course,  I  disagree 
with  the  gentleman's  opinion  that  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  to  put  fertilizer  plants  in 
operation. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  We  are  willing  to 
help  out.  That  is  the  responsibility 
of  all. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  the  demand  for  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizer increased  last  year  100  j)ercent? 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  will  say  this: 
Every  extra  ton  they  get  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa  increases  the  need  to  send  the 
$14,000,000  worth  of  additional  fertiliZ2r 
you  would  sent  to  Europe  to  sections  of 
our  own  country  whose  former  supply  is 
now  going  to  Illinois  and  Iowa.  It  is  time 
we  take  care  of  our  own  farmers  who 
produce  the  food  we  need  in  America  and 
for  this  entire  world.  That  is  my  whole 
contention.  The  greatest  development 
of  citizenship  on  earth  comes  from  the 
soil  of  the  land,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  in  this  country  that  do  not  have 
anything  to  give  away.  You  are  today 
increasing  inflation  in  our  Nation.  By 
your  action  you  make  it  more  necessary 
to  increase  wages  and  then  prices — then 
wages  then  prices.  We  must  preserve  a 
strong  United  States.  We  are  behind 
European  efforts,  but  there  is  no  one  to 
whom  we  can  turn.  Rampant  inflation 
would  ruin  us.  I  say  take  caution. 
Maintain  the  highest  production  of 
goods  here,  for  more  and  more  produc- 
tion is  the  only  answer  to  our  problem. 
Take  away  fertilizer  and  you  aggravate 
our  situation. 

Mr.  BONNER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  during  the  recess  of 
Congress  in  that  part  of  North  Carolina 
in  which  I  live  and  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  I  advocated  aid  to  the  devas- 
tated countries  of  Europe.  I  believe  all 
the  people  of  America  are  heartily  in 
accord  with  sending  food  to  the  destitute 
men,  women,  and  little  children  in 
Europe,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  Friendship  Train  which  went  from 
coast  to  coast.  As  was  stated  In  the 
papers,  the  Congress  was  called  together 
for  the  express  purpose  of  sending  aid 
during  this  winter  season  to  the  starving 
people  of  Europe,  yet  here  we  find  a  type 
of  bill  that,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  reach 
down  to  the  people  the  American  citizens 
desire  to  help.  This  bill  sends  material 
and  money  to  Europe  to  be  used  by  some- 
body to  sell  to  the  people  we  have  in 
mind. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  present 
each  day  and  listened  to  the  debate  on 
this  bill.  I  now  realize  this  is  not  a  relief 
bill— that  is,  as  it  now  stands.  I  have 
heard  members  of  the  committee  stand 
up  here  and  speak  the  doctrine  that 
scarcity  in  this  country  will  not  increase 
Inflation.  That  is  beyond  me  to  under- 
stand. A  member  of  the  committee  that 
brought  forth  this  bill  stands  on  this  floor 
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and  says  that  by  creating  scarcity  you 
will  not  create  a  higher  degree  of  infla- 
tion. 

Then  there  are  people  wi  this  com- 
mittee that  support  the  policy  of  taking 
away  from  the  American  people  the 
things  that  are  in  scarce  quantity,  and 
which  we  must  have  to  keep  up  produc- 
tion, and  sending  them  somewhere  else. 
Yes ;  the  people  of  the  great  State  I  rep- 
resent want  to  help  other  people;  they 
want  to  give  charity;  but.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  think  the  press  of  this  country 
has  clearly  told  the  people  what  this 
bill  is. 

Now.  on  the  question  of  fertilizer.  In 
connection  with  this  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  stated 
that  fertilizer  and  certain  materials  such 
as  nitrates  are  going  to  be  sent  in  only 
a  small  percentage  to  the  European  coun- 
tries. I  should  like  to  have  him  or  some- 
one else  explain  to  me  why  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  in  the  years  1944  and 
1945,  161,000  tons  of  solid  nitrogenous 
materials  were  sold,  and  in  1947  only 
101,524  tons  were  available  for  farmers 
to  purchase.  The  picture  there  is  not  in 
accordance  with  what  the  gentleman 
states  here.  The  farmers  by  their  pro- 
duction played  a  valiant  part  in  the  war 
victory.  They  will  play  an  equal  part  in 
rehabilitating  Europe,  if  given  a  chance. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  an  answer?  If  so,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  I  will  give  him  an 
answer. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Yes;  give  me  the  an- 
swer why  there  is  no  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase when  the  credit  is  not  in  question. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Because  you  and  your 
State  are  not  being  allocated  the  right 
amount  by  this  administration.  The 
prewar  production  of  short  tons  of  con- 
tained nitrogen  was  284.000  tons,  and 
the  present  production  is  689,500.  So  it 
is  obvious  you  are  not  getting  your  share. 
That  is  a  domestic  problem. 

Mr.  BONNER.  What  am  I  to  expect 
my  State  to  receive  of  other  materials 
in  short  quantity  if  this  bill  becomes 
law?  Farming  implements  that  are  In 
such  short  supply? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle^ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  With  respect 
to  the  allocations,  the  truth  is  that  there 
Is  no  Government  agency  making  any 
allocations  in  the  United  States.  It  Is 
left  to  the  people  who  manufacture  the 
goods.  The  only  allocation  that  is  being 
made  is  for  the  people  abroad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  no  alloca- 
tions of  fertilizer.    It  would  be  interest- 


ing if  the  Dep^tment  of  Agriculture 
would  bring  to  the  House  the  amount 
of  fertilizer  being  used  for  fish  ponds 
and  flower  gardens  at  this  time  when 
hunger  faces  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  do  not  think  that 
fish  ponds  and  flower  gardens  use  up 
any  great  amount  of  fertilizer.  But 
since  the  gentlewoman  has  risen  to  ques- 
tion me  may  I — referring  to  the  state- 
ment she  made  on  the  floor  yesterday, 
"that  the  creation  of  shortages  in  this 
country  would  not  bring  about  further 
Inflation,"  and  also  that  you  were  willing 
to  export  goods  and  things  that  are  in 
short  supply  in  this  country  to  other 
countries — say  that  I  cannot  follow  her 
philosophy  or  doctrines.  While  I  admit 
that  they  are  in  a  destitute  condition,  yet 
I  maintain  we  must  keep  ourselves  strong. 
I  think  Europe  will  always  be  in  a  desti- 
tute condition.  We  are  the  ones  who 
have  preserved  such  a  society  and  civili- 
zation that  for  the  last  40  years,  to  my 
knowledge,  they  have  been  getting  away 
from.  We  must  stop  the  destruction 
and  excessive  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources— we  must  preserve  something 
for  the  generations  yet  to  come. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  ne  to  answer? 

Mr.  BONNER.    Yes. 

Mrs .  DOUGLAS .  The  gentleman  mis- 
Interpreted  my  remarks. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  was  listening  very 
closely  to  the  gentlewoman,  and  I  was 
shocked  at  her  statement. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  he 
will  see  that  I  said  no  such  thing.  What 
I  said  was  that  even  If  we  had  no  in. 
terim  program  before  us,  we  would  still 
be  faced  with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
The  impression  has  t>een  given  to  many 
Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
this  interim  program  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  foreign-aid  program,  is  the  en- 
tire cause  of  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
The  increased  purchasing  power  we 
here  create  is  bound  to  reflect  higher 
prices. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  trust  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  not  take  up  my  entire 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  two  very 
large  deals  In  nitrate  fertilizers  in  North 
Carolina.  In  1944  this  specific  dealer 
secured  and  sold  674  tons  of  solid 
nitrogen.  In  1947  he  received  for  sale 
only  303  tons. 

Here  is  another  dealer  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  happens  to  live  in  the  district 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley].  In  1944  he  had  650  tons. 
In  1947  he  had  237  tons. 

Much  as  I  want  to  do  for  these  people 
who  are  suffering  In  Europe,  I  am  will- 
ing to  go  without  my  share  of  the  food 
and  without  my  share  of  clothing,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  people  I  represent  In 
North  Carolina  are  willing  to  make  great 
sacrifices,  too,  but  I  certainly  cannot 
come  here  and  learn  that  the  program 
I  advocated  is  not  contained  in  this  bill 
and  then  return  to  report  that  we  gave 
aid  to  cold,  hungry,  and  destitute 
people— this  bill  does  not  give,  it  pro- 
vides for  sale.  The  goods  have  not  been 
given  to  the  people  who  are  hungry  and 
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sUrrlnc.  but  It  hu  been  Kivei  i 
body  to  sdl  to  them.    Mr.  Clialrman 
shall  Tote  for  the  bill  but  I 
be  so  amended  as  to  give  relief 
tended.    Mr.  Chairman,  when 
mlttee  rises.  I  shall  ask  permls|ion 
House  to  extend  my  remarks 
therein  •  true  report  of 
situation  in  North  Carolina. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows 
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BrsDOMicrrRE  on  Fnrnuzxa  SvtK^xs, 

COMMirm  OM   AGaiCTTLTTntE, 

Houae  of  Rejjresentatirea 
United  States 

We  should  like  to  invtte  your 
certain   matters,  relative  to  the 
solid  nitrogen  materials  which 
concern  to  Xh*  fanners  of  the 
llna  area: 

1.  Nitrogen  Is  a  primary  llmltlAg 
ths  production  of  nonlegumlnouq 
•s  com.  small   grains,  cotton 
In  North  Carotins.    The  soils  havh 
under   climatic   cundltlons  whic]  i 
permuted  the  sccumulatlon  of 
of  soil  organic  matter.    Crops 
are  dependent  to  an  unusiial 
nitrogen    supplied    through 
rhstnWl  fertilizers. 

a.  The  most  efficient  methods 
tlon  of  com.  small  grains,  and 
of  the  tolls   in   North   Carolina 
application  of  a  portion  of  the  n 
aide  dressing  of  a  separate 
the  crop  Is  up. 

3.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  eapai'U— Pts  and  widespread 
thsss  crops  in  this  area  make 
•Sclent  Qse  of  the  nitrogen 
side  dressing. 

4.  The  average  yield  of  com  In 
Una  has  increased  steadily  from 
to  30  bushels  per  acre  during  the 
while  the  acreage  has  decressed 
cent.  This  Increase  alone  would 
proximately  14,000  tons  more  n 
was  used  for  this  purpose  prevk>' 

5.  At  least  as  great  sn  increase 
yields   can   be   expected   during 
years  by  further  extension  of 
cently  developed   relative   to   hybrid 
Improved  cultural   methods,   an( 
fsrtUlsatlon    practices    if    the 
■ttrogen  can  be  obtained. 

6.  An    announced    reduction 
aersaft  at  98  percent  In  1948 
proximately  330.000  acres  out  o 
and  force  the  farmers  to  look  fo 
to  recover  tlOO.OOO.OOO  to  tlSC.i 
Income  lost  by  this  curtailment. 

7.  The  Increased  production  of 
wUl.  over  tike  next  few  years 
BMMt  slgnlftcant  shift  taking 
Carolina  agrleulture.    This  Is 
only  to  balance  farm  operations 
Income   to  farmers   but   is  required 
■ound  program  of  soil  conservatlm 

8.  The  production  of  more  eon 
grains  will  taisvltably  can  for 
Mppllas.    Denylsf  the  area 
MVpUea  of  Bltrcfen  Is  to  deny  it 
tunity  to  halp  itaeU  adjust  to  a 
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duction In  Income  and  develop  a  program  by 
which  it  can  hold  Its  place  in  the  national 

economy. 

9.  While  total  nitrogen  supplies  far  the 
Nation  are  increasing,  the  supplies  of  solid 
nitrogen  materials  for  slde-dresstng  purposes 
In  North  Carolina  have  decreased  sharply 
since  1944.  This  restUts  partially  from  (a) 
a  pattern  of  allocation  during  the  war  period 
which  dlrecttd  the  major  portion  of  Imported 
nitrate  of  scda  to  Gulf  ports  and  directed 
that  the  North  Carolina  area  be  supplied 
from  domestic  production,  (b)  a  sharp  cvir- 
tailment  In  'he  production  of  domestic  ni- 
trate of  soda  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
(c)  no  adeqtiate  source  to  replace  the  solid 
nitrogen  formerly  supplied  to  the  area  by 
domestic  nitrate  of  soda. 

10.  Solutloa  nitrogen,  which  can  be  used 
for  anunimia  ting  superphosphate  presents  a 
relatively  better  supply  picture.  Consequen- 
tly, farmers  not  able  to  obtain  solid  ni- 
trogen materials  must  purchase  mixed 
fertilisers  such  as  5-10-6.  6-8-6,  7-7-7,  6-14-0. 
8-13-0,  snd  10-10-0  in  order  t»  get  any  ni- 
trogen for  side  dressing  purposes.  This  not 
only  costs  from  3  to  3  times  as  much  per 
unit  of  nitrc>gen  as  would  be  the  case  for 
aaparate  nitriigen  materials  but  results  in  a 
serious  waste  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
through  use  where  they  are  not  needed. 

Port  //  , 

Since  the  agronomic  and  economic  need 
for  solid  nitnjgen  top  dressing  material  has 
been  established,  we  should  now  like  to  make 
some  observfa  lions  as  to  what  the  actual 
shortage  amounts  to,  and  to  give  you  some 
figures  that  clearly  show  that  North  Car- 
olina farmers  are  not  receiving  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  solid  nitrogen  that 
Is  produced  and  sold  in  the  United  States. 

First,  we  sliould  like  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  figures  in  table  1,  The  sale  of 
mixed  fertilizers  has  gone  up  from  less  than 
a  million  torn;  prewar  to  a  million  and  a  half 
tons  last  yeai*.  and  yet.  North  Carolina  far- 
mers recdve<l  In  1M6-47,  101.524  tons  of 
solid  nitrogen  materials  comp>ared  with 
105.663  tons  in  1938-39  and  160,793  tons  in 
1944-45. 

During  the  prewar  period  11.6  percent  of 
the  total  fertilizer  tonnage  was  In  the  form 
of  solid  nlteogen.  During  the  4  war  years. 
13.7  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  was  from 
solid  materials:  however,  during  the  past  3 
years  the  average  was  only  7.9  percent  of  the 
total. 

These  facts  are  well  illustrated  by  graph  1. 
North  Carolina  Is  Not  Receiving  Her  Pro 
Rata  6h4ire  of  Nitrogen  Materials 

While  Nortli  Carolina  in  1946-47  received 
18.797  tons  of  nitrogen  compared  with  17,231 
tons  in  1938-39.  an  8  percent  increase,  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  Increased  from  181,612 
tons  to  360.00CI  tons,  a  90  perceht  Increase. 

The  most  significant  and  distressing  flg- 
vrm  from  a  North  Carolina  viewpoint  are 
those  that  compare  the  1946-47  tonnage  with 
those  of  1944-45.  In  1944-45  North  Carolina 
farmers  received  27,904  tons  of  nitrogen  and 
last  year  only  18.797.  an  actual  decrease  of 
32  percent,  wtereas  the  national  tonnage  in- 
creased from  ^75.497  tons  in  1944-45  to  360.- 
000  tons  last  year,  an  Increase  of  27  p>ercent. 

The  story  then  is  a  27  percent  increase  for 
the  Nation  during  the  last  2  years  snd  a  32 
percent  decrease  for  North  Carolina  farmers. 

If  North  Csrollna  had  received  the  same 
percentage  Increase  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  would  have  iwen  35.438  tons,  taice  as  much 
as  we  actually  received.  Gentlemen,  there  la 
something  wrcng  which  should  be  righted. 

We  are  not  here  to  say  what  can  be  done. 
but  we  believe  that  a  Government  that  can 
In  peacetime  direct  soda  ash  to  the  glass 
Industry  or  nitrogen  to  Europe  can  direct  the 
program  so  as  to  give  North  Carolina  farmers 
UMir  pro  rata  share  of  the  nitrogen  supplies. 

North  Carolina  sgrlculrure  U  founded  on 
a  tobacco  eccnomy.     The  acreage   of  that 


crop  must  be  radueed  28  percent.  Conse- 
quently, our  farmers  must  produce  mora 
food,  feed,  and  fiber.  This  calls  for  nitrogen 
In  solid  form.  We  cannot  profitably  use 
much,  if  any  more,  nitrogen  solutions. 

Tabls  1. — North  Carolina  tonnage  of  mixed 
fertilizers  compared  with  tonnage  of  solid 
nitrogen  materials,  year  by  year,  1938-39 
to  194S-47 


Yesr 

Mixed  fer- 
tilisers 

Solid 
nitrofen 
materials 

Percent  ol 
Ditrofcen 
materials 

tomixMi 
lertiliierj 

103ft-3» 

922,  t» 
7M,808 
834.824 

i,0M,rj4u 

1, 152.  »3 
1, 1«3.  .'f.3 
1,287,175 
1.  J37,  401 

K«.C«2 
107, 617 

iao,U4 
laaaxB 

160.470 

wa7»2 

132,193 
101,  524 

10. 0 

1939-40. 

12.0 

1940-41 

lii 

1941-42 

6.5 

ISM  2-43 i_.. 

l«H3-44 

12.0 

1944-45 

1M4-40 

1940-47 

12.0 

a.3 

7  8 

The  percentage  of  solid  nitrogen  materials 
compared  with  mixed  fertilizers  sold  in  North 
Carolina  (1)  prior  to  the  war,  (2)  the  war 
period,  and  (3)   postwar: 

Three  years  prior  to  the  war;  11.8  percent 
of  the  total. 

Pour-year  war  period:  12.7  percent  of  the 
total. 

Two  years  postwar:  7.9  percent  of  the  total. 

Tablx  2.—Sorth  Carolina  nitrogen  materials 
for  direct  use  compared  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  193S-39  and  1946-47 


North 
Carol  loa 

United 

Stau<8 

193»-39 

17.231 
19.320 

aiv,i»4 

27,804 
22.514 
18,797 

Tont 

1S1,612 
20:)  154 

1942-43 

1W3-44 

l«44-45 _ 

1»45-J« 

283,147 
275.497 
900  228 

1W6-I7.               

U0.000 

This  datum  shows  that  North  Carolina  got 
only  8  percent  more  solid  nitrogen  in  1946-47 
than  in  1938-39  and  32  percent  less  than  in 
1944-45.  whereas  from  a  national  level  the 
1946-47  distribution  of  such  material  was  90 
percent  larger  than  in  1938-39. 

This  datum  further  shows  that  the  nation- 
al supplies  of  solid  nitrogen  materials  con- 
tinue to  increase.  The  1946-47  supply  was 
27  percent  more  than  in  1944-45,  whereas 
North  Carolina  received  in  1946-47  32  percent 
less  solid  nitrogen. 

Table  3. — North  Carolina's  solid  nitrogen 
m.ateTial  sales 
1938-39:  rons 

Nitrate  of  soda 98,414 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 3, 948 

Caiultro 3, 300 

Total 105.  662 

1989-40:  ' 

Nitrate  of  soda 103,715 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 4, 290 

Calxxltro .         cia 

Total 107,  617 

1940-41 :  ==— 

Nitrate  of  soda 117.169 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 2,961 

Calnitro 4 

Total 120, 154 

1941-42:  ' 

Nitrate  of  soda _— __.    67,333 

Sulphate  of  ammonia .      1,968 

lt>tal ^—^ M.OM 
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Tabli  3.— \orf>i  Carolina's  solid  nitrogen  1944:   Nitrate  of  soda   (equivalent).  6,221  Mr    DIRKSEN      It  is  QUite  all  right. 

maferiai  sales-Continued  tons^     „..    .      ,    ^     .                      „  because  that  would  not  Change  the  tenor 

1942-43:                                                   Tons  .  ^!*5:  Nitrate  of  soda  (e<^lvalent).  4,250  ^j  ^^e  amendment  very  much. 

Nitrate  of  soda —  118.799  iLfl-  Nitrat*  of  »nrt.  r^«i».i.nt»    %vn  Our  good  friend  from  Mississippi— and 

sulphate  of  ammonia 1.527  ^^^-   Nitrate  of  soda   (equivalent).  8.571  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  affection 

Total                                       120  326  **''^-  Nitrate  of  soda  (equivalent).  3.280  fw  him— says  that  no  fertilizer  shall  be 

^  Xons.  procured  or  shall  be  allocated  until  the 

5943-44:  Mr.     DIRKSEN.    Mr.     Chairman.    I  needs  of  the  United  States  producers  are 

Nitrate  of  soda iM,  943  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  ask  adequately  met.  as  certified  by  the  Sec- 

a'n  L  Vomoo"ui^d ^-JS  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five  ^^^y  f  ^Jl'"'^^''!^-   ,.■        , 

A.  N.  L.  compound 2.063  additional  mirmfpi?  What  are  the  needs  of  American  farm 

sSpTro";  .°ro"u--:::Z        tS  xrcHAmM'/Si.    Is  there  Objection  P""""""  tor  Jertillzer,    The  very  jjo- 

cyanamid 330  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  P*^  ^^  ";e  for  the  amendment  testified 

Illinois'  this  morning  in  this  Chamber  that  we 

Total 160.470  Mr.    PULTON.    Mr.    Chairman,    the  are  probably  90  percent  shy.  or  maybe  it 

—  committee  joins  in  that  request.  ^  "^°^5  '^^  that.    I  can  get  you  any 
^^"viLt,  of  «rv,.                            1*5,^.  Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  re-  figure  from  any  farm  group  in  the  coun- 

caini^ro           t?"  118  serving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  ^^^  ,that  we  ought  to  be  manufacturing 

CyiSd 2'm2  gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     IMr.  ™»"'°^;/iJ?,.  "^^H^*"  °'  P°^±.  °'  ^ 

Am.S^urn"nTt;;t;:::::z::-:  ^  fitltoni  about  ciosmg  debate  on  tws  'f^"^'°^fff"^i^\°'"2i."^5"'^,^«T 

A.  N.  L.  compound.. 320  amendment?  ^o"*  would  it  take  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 

Mr.  FULTON.    We  would  like  to  give  culture  to  determine  what  are  the  ade- 

Total 160.792  you  aU  the  time  you  would  like  to  speak.  Quate   needs  of   American   agriculture 

—  Mr.    HOFFMAN.    I   am    not   Ulking  *nd  when  they  have  been  met?    He  could 
NiLt.  of  ««!»                            mi  »u  a^ut  myself.    I  always  get  all  the  Ume  '^^  5*°  *f  *°  Iri?'  \>^r^M&it  If  he  recon- 

?Siuo           ■ ?7*?S  I  want,  but  what  about  the  other  gentle-  ^iled  UUs  with  his  conscience  he  would 

camitro^. lo'aia  men'  ^^e  to  estimate  the  need  of  every  farm 

AmiSui^' nit^at;::::::":::       '  372  Mr.  pulton.    WhUe  I  am  at  the  ma-  producer  in  the  United  States  and  then 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 820  jority  table  here.  I  will  always  try  to  go  "ake  his  certification.    In  all  conscience 

A.  N.  L.  compound 141  along  with  the  wishes  of  my  colleagues,  "e  could  not  certify  to  that  amendment 

_    .                                     — Mr.    HOFFMAN.    I    know    that    the  and  do  a  good  job. 

Total "2, 193  gentleman  is  very  generous  about  these  ^nUl  he  so  certifies,  no  fertiliaer  shaU 

==-  suppUes  and  I  thought  you  would  be  ^e  shipped  under  this  amendment.    So 

Nitrate  of  soda 60.  228  about  the  time.  ""^^V^?  ^f.^^^tf^^J"'"!  *f  Ifl^^PP/  ^ 

Cahiitro                             21.194  Mr.  FULTON.    As  long  as  I  am  here  said  by  IndirecUon  here  is  that  no  ferti- 

Cyanamid 13.232  at  the  majority  table.  I  shall  endeavor  to  l^^er  shall  be  shipped  out  of  the  United 

Ammonium  nitrate 5.7OT  see  that  everyone  who  wants  to  speak  gets  States.    Now,    do    not    fool    yoiu-selves 

Ammonium  sulphate 1. 071  t^e  opportunity  to  speak.  about  it. 

A.  N.  L.  compound 30  rj-j^g  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  Now,  is  that  the  way  we  are  going  to 

_„.  ,                                       ,ni  MA  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Play?    The  fertilizer  need,  as  set  out  here 

Total 101.3^4  Illinois?  before  the  committee,  is  660,500  tons. 

There  was  no  objection.  That  is  the  program    under    this    bill. 

Some  ttpical  dsalei  recwpts  or  SoLra  mt.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  pre-  How  much  from  the  United  States?    Ap- 

NmtocEN  MSTiaiALs  ^y^ie  it  is  long  ago  in  my  copybook  days  proximately  34.000  tons.     About  6  per- 

w.  I.  BissFTTE,  GKirroN,  N.  ft  that  I  encountered  that  old  statement,  cent  of  tliat  whole  amount  comes  frcMn 

1944   Nitrate  of  soda  674  tons.  "Charity  begins  at  home."   I  am  wonder-  domesUc  sources.     The  rest  of  It  will 

1945:  Nitrate  of  soda!  629  tons.  ing.  as  I  have  listened  to  the  debate—  come  from  elsewhere.    In  other  words. 

1946:  Nitrate  of  soda!  509  tons.  and  I  have  listened  in  all  kindliness —  we  will  put  up  about  one-sixteenth,  and 

1947:  Nitrate  of  soda.  303  tons;  ammonium  whether  charity  ends  there  also.  other  countries  will  put  up  all  the  rest. 

nitrate.  2o  tons:  calnitro,  106  tons;  total  In  jf  one  examines  the  amendments  that  Now,  in  all  CMiscience,  gentlonen.  are 

terms  of  soda  equivalent,  475  tons.  ^gj-g    offered    today    and    the    pending  we   going  to  play   that  way?     Are  we 

THE  JOHMSON  CO.,  SAETOSD,  w.  c  amendment,  the  conclusion  is  Inescapa-  going  to  say  to  those  other  sources  now, 

1Q44-    Kitr«tP  of  soda   jiKiuivaient)    850  ^le,  and  it  would  go  something  like  this:  through  Mr.   Abbhnethy's  amendment. 

tons                                   (equivalent).  K>u  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  provided  it  requires  "It  will  be  O.  K.  if  you  put  up  fifteen- 

1945:    Nitrate  of  soda    (equivalent),  570  no  incentive  goods.     I  am  for  foreign  sixteenths  of  the  660,000  tons,  but  we 

tons.  aid  to  check  communism  and  to  check  are  not  going  to  put  up  the  remaining 

1946:   Nitrate   of  soda    (equivalent).  356  hunger  and  desperation,  provided  it  re-  onensixteenth." 

tons.  quires  no  goods  that  are  in  critical  sup-  ^j-e  ^^e  going  to  play  that  way' 

1947:   Nitrate  of  soda   (equivalent).  237  pjy     i  ^m  for  foreign  aid  if  it  requires  ^ow.  let  US  get  a  bit  of  orientation  on 
^°"8  no  ferUlizar.    That  is  what  the  genUe-  ^^^  ^^^^^    „  ^^  ^re  going  to  follow  out 
THE  DIXIE  GUANO  CO.,  LAURiNBtr«o.  i».  c.  man  froHi  Mississippl  I  Mr.  Abexntthy]  ^g  theme  of  these  amendments  that 
The  amount  of  nitrogen  top  dressing  ma.  says  in  J^jf  ^'j^EIL^Jl^'^^-                 ;-„„„  were  offered  yesterday  and  are  being  of- 
teriai  received  in  1946  and  1947  was  44  per-  Mr     ABtKNiLittY.    Mr.    cnairman.  fgred  today— and  I  have  listened  patient- 
cent  of  that  received  in  1938-39.  Will  ^^^  gentleman  yield?  iy_then   in    polite    language,    you    are 

In  1946.  Mr.  Clark  received  70  percent  as  ^  ^  the  gentleman's  mind  and  I  wUI  ^^^^f  about  it.  that  is  exactly  what  Is 

much  nitrogen  matertai  as  in  1945.    In  1947,  ^^  ^im  that  Is  what  he  says  by  his  Ko^^^K  ^^  happen.    In  other  worct.  what 

he  received  60  percent  of  that  received   in  nmrndment  ^®  are  saying  to  the  world  Is  that  we 

1946.  which  means  that  to  1947  Mr.  Clark  aniLi  u         .                          ^       sho\J^6.  are  willing  to  share  SO  long  as  it  requires 

received  42  percent  as  much  nitrogen  as  to  _ JJJ'g|;^/ne  ite  tTxt  cSePullr  ^"^  sacrifice  on  our  part;  we  are  willing 

'""  Prot;uied,  however.  That  no  fertilizer  shaU  ^  ^^\^  ^°  '0"8^^  ^'^^  7„«  ^a^^  ^J 

THE  JOHNSON  COTTON  CO.,  otJNN,  H.  c.  ^  produced  or  allocated  hereunder,  in  or  ©Very  domestic  need;  we  wUl  share  coal 

1940:    Nitrate  of  soda   (equlvslent),  6.200  from  the  United  States  so  long  as  the  supply  With  you  if  we  have  met  our  own  every 

tons.  la  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  agri-  need  first;  we  will  be  glad  to  send  ferti- 

1941:    Nitrate  of  soda   (equivalent),  4,965  cultural  producers  cA  the  United  States  as  U^er  after  every  need  of  every  domestic 

tons.  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  producer  has  been  met. 

1942:  Nitrate  of  soda  (equivalent).  3,256  ^^  ABERNETHY.   That  has  been  cor-  Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Chairman.  wUl    the 

°?^:  Nitrate  of  ««U  (equivalent).  6.923  rected.    I  think  the  gentleman  should  g«itleman  yidd? 

tons.  understand  that.  Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  RICH.  DoM  the  fentlemkn  mean 
to  impty  that  all  the  relief  con  alned  In 
this  btU  and  aU  that  we  hav«  already 
fflTen  U  only  a  small  portion  a  the  re- 
lief that  has  be<'n  Riven  to  the  t  orld? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  gentle  nan  did 
not  hear  me  ny  anything  like  t  lat 

Mr.  Rim.  The  gentleman  .'<ild  there 
It  represented  only  one-seventh 

Mr.  OIRKSCN.  I  am  sure  th^  gentle- 
man cannot  misinterpret  what  1  said.  I 
do  not  y\fUi  furih»;r. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  ChAln^an.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  quc^lon? 

Mr  DIRKSKN.     I  yield 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    The  gentlefcan  ha.i 
ipoken  of  things  we  want  to  k(  ep  here 
UnleM  wc  do  keep  them  how  are  ne  going 
to  make  our  own  old  domestic  pnachlne 
work? 

Mr.  DIRKfiEN.  We  hate  got  to  make 
It  work  the  best  we  can.  We  mve  the 
nibatance.  the  materials,  the  t  >ol.s,  the 
manpower,  the  Ingenuity  with  rhlch  to 
make  It  work.    If  we  can  use  some  steel. 
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for  Instance,  for  the  plant.s  they 
Ing  to  build  under  the  commerc 
food  program  we  can  produce  1  iflnltely 
more  fertlliier.  We  can  proc  uce  In- 
finitely more  fertlllter;  but  ov  r 
under  present  conditions  thej 
cmrmot  produce  It.  They  are 
difficulty  to  get  vessels  to  go 
Africa  to  get  the  phosphate 
though  that  la  not  involved  here. 
U  not  Involved  here.  This  Involvi 
gen  that  is  going  to  come  from  C  "lile  and 
from  this  country  and  from  Can  ida. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  Mr.  Clialnnan. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  OIRK8EN.  I  yield. 
Mr  ABERNETHY.  I  am 
gentleman  wanta  to  be  fair  wl  h  what 
my  intention  wa.s.  I  therefore  si  y  to  the 
gentleman  that  In  my  earlier  re  narks  I 
pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  the 
Government  now  had  the  autharlty  to 
export  fertiliser  under  the  War 
Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  the  hk  thing. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.    And  that  »e  were 
dotafl  It.  and  that  I  did  not  pre  pose  by 
tiila  amendment  to  stop  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  ask  th<  gentle- 
man not  to  take  any  more  of  n  y  time; 
but  let  me  point  out  that  over  <  ne-half 
of  the  fertiliser  under  that  Ariiy  pro- 
gram goes  to  Japan  and  another  lig  por- 
tion of  it  goes  to  Korea.  That  w  as  done 
by  agreemfnt.  last  year. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chilrman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sorry.  I  cannot 
jrleld  further. 

I  have  given  you  the  facts.  Nc  figures 
have  been  cited  by  anyone  to  rebut  these 
facts.  Let  us  not  put  relief  on  the  ground 
of  rationing  scarcity.  An  we  wflling  to 
make  a  sacrifice?  Is  It  going  to  1  e  a  gift 
without  the  spirit  of  the  giver? 

An  am&zing  thing  about  this  d  ^bate  to 
me  seents  to  be  that  we  are  get  erating 
and  developing  a  peculiar  p:  ychosis 
about  wanting  to  do  a  lot  for  thes  >  people 
who  are  living  amidst  ruins  and  ii  devas- 
tation, who  are  shouting  ^or  Just  a  little 
help.  Now.  if  we  can  send  fertilt  *r  that 
produces  a  ton  or  2  tc«s  of  wh(  at  over 
there,  that  Is  a  ton  or  2  tons  o  wheat 
that  we  do  not  have  to  smd:  )  nd  our 
wheat  is  m  critical  supply.  How  utterly 
Inefficient  such  a  course  would  b !. 


This  is  a  good  bill  and  efBclent:  and 
do  not  approve  this  amendment,  because 
you  are  taking  the  heart  out  of  it  and  it 
violates  the  very  purpose  for  which  this 
bill  has  l)een  set  up. 

Mr  AUGUST  H.  ANDRE8EN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  cannot  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  havt  beeO  around  the 
country  somewhat  in  reeent  weeks.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  ahead  of 
Congress  on  thi.s  program.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  HoavcM)  said, 
the  people  pour  ?d  tons  and  tons  of  food 
Into  the  Friendship  Train.  Why?  For 
the  very  good  reason  that  they  wanted  to 
do  somethinii  They  are  far  ahead  of  the 
petty  argument  ^hat  has  been  made  upon 
this  floor. 

I  feel  so  deeply  and  so  earnestly  about 
this  thing  right  now ;  and  so  let  the  spirit 
of  the  giver  go  with  the  gift  and  let  us 
say  to  ourselves  that  surely,  although 
there  is  going  to  be  scarcity  here  and  we 
are  going  to  have  some  things  in  critical 
supply,  surely  the  scarcity  will  be  such 
that  there  will  t>e  some  griping,  but,  after 
all.  If  It  Ls  to  be  an  aid  program  to  deal 
with  hunger  and  with  cold,  and  to  pre- 
vent serious  economic  retrogression, 
which  would  Jeoi)ardlze  any  general  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  based  on  self- 
help  and  cooperation,  then  let  us  be  sure 
that  we  write  a  little  spirit  Into  it  and  t>e 
able  to  tell  oui'  people.  Yes;  we  are 
catching  the  tenor  of  what  Is  coming 
from  the  great  h  ?art  of  the  country,  and 
so  we  arc  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices 
to  effectuate  the  durable  objectives  which 
cost  so  much  In  life  and  treasure. 

I  beg  you  as  I  tiave  never  besought  this 
House  before.  I  implore  you  as  I  have 
never  entreated  you  before,  let  iLs  not  gut 
this  bill.  Inelegant  as  the  expression  is. 
and  let  us  not  re<luce  the  amount.  As  a 
distinguished  Member  of  another  body 
said  when  he  use<l  that  expression  about 
throwing  a  15- foot  rope  to  a  man  drown- 
ing 20  feet  from  :  hore,  let  us  not  by  our 
actions  cut  another  5  feet  off  the  rope  to 
make  sure  that  hi  drowns. 

Peace  is  involved;  freedom  is  Involved 
here.  Now  do  we  by  anything  we  write 
in  thb  bill  or  anything  we  take  out  admit 
that  we  are  takin;{  stepe  short  of  peace? 
For  God  s  sake,  let  us  not  do  that. 

One  day  recently  I  came  across  an  old 
couplet  which  I  had  not  seen  in  years. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal.  I  am  sure  so  many  of  you  will 
remember  it. 

Not  wh«t  we  glv(  but  wliat  we  ahare-^ 
For  tto«  gtrt  without  the  giver  is  bare. 

We  are  still  at  the  grim  business  of 
winning  the  war.  No  war  is  won  until  a 
Just  peace  has  betn  secured. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN?.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  gen- 
tleman has  concluded  his  10-minute 
address,  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  then 
close. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  am 
I  not  going  to  have  the  privilege  of 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  reply  to  the 
gentleman,  the  Chair  may  say  that  that 
matter  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee.  A  single  objection  will  pre- 
vent a  unanimous-consent  request  pre- 
vailing. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
found  out  last  year  Just  how  much  in- 
terest the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  had  in  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  in  American  agriculture 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of 
our  own  soil.  I  recall  his  speech  of 
last  spring  when  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram was  up  before  this  House.  He 
made  the  sincerest  plea  at  that  time  to 
cut  the  heart  out  of  the  agricultural 
program  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
almost  succeeded.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  surprised  that  today  he  makes  his 
fight  for  incentive  payments  and  ferti- 
lizer for  foreign  governments  at  our  ex- 
pense— though  he  served  notice  la.<?t  year 
that  he  would  oppose  all  AAA  payments 
to  American  farmers  for  another  year. 
I  do  not  question  his  sincerity.  I  do 
ques^on  the  wisdom  of  following  his 
leadership  now  as  I  did  when  he  wanted 
to  "gut"  the  American  farm  program  last 
year. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  aiding  foreign 
countries.  I  do  believe  we  should  not 
destroy  ourselves  In  doing  so.  We  can 
produce  much  more  food  with  a  ton  of 
fertilizer  in  this  Nation  than  they  can 
in  Europe.  Fertilizer  will  greatly  in- 
crease production  on  thin  land,  but  it 
will  produce  many  more  pounds  of  food 
on  comparatively  good  land  than  on 
thin  land. 

The  point  I  make  Is  that  we  should 
know  what  we  have  to  share.  I  know 
that  the  executive  department  acting 
under  the  War  Powers  Act  meets  our 
foreign  commitments  first.  If  there  is 
any  slow  down  in  production  it  comes 
out  of  that  supposed  to  be  available 
for  domestic  consumption. 

If  some  of  it  does  not  get  produced  until 
too  late  to  make  a  crop  that  belongs  to 
the  American  farmer.  He  is  the  one  who 
must  do  without. 

It  was  thought  that  15  percent  of  our 
production  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
would  go  to  foreign  countries — yet  be- 
cause of  falling  off  in  production  we  find 
they  got  30  percent  of  what  we  actually 
produced,  and  the  American  farmer  was 
left  holding  the  bag— empty  bag,  if  you 
please.  Too.  our  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  taking  out  that  for  foreign  ship- 
ment first.  They,  right  now,  are  taking 
the  entire  output  of  several  of  the  major 
producers,  and  these  companies  are  writ- 
ing their  farm  customers  they  cannot 
deliver.  Of  course,  what  is  manufac- 
tured after  the  crop  is  made  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  can  have  that. 
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?(»*  one  solid  year  those  of  us  interested 
In  agriculture  have  been  trying  to  get 
this  situation  corrected.  For  one  solid 
year  we  tried  to  get  the  War  Department 
to  Increase  Its  output.  For  one  solid 
year  we  tried  to  get  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation  to  make  more 
ammonia  cars  so  that  you  could  make 
more  nitrate  fertilizer.  We  have  not 
succeeded.  Those  facts  are  well  known 
to  the  friends  of  the  farmers  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  yet  we  find 
this  committee  coming  in  here  on  the 
consideration  of  this  relief  bill,  and  with 
358  pages  of  testimony,  not  one  word 
about  how  much  fertilizer  we  are  going 
to  have  in  this  country  this  year  or  next 
year;  nor  any  Intimation  as  to  when  we 
will  have  it;  not  one  word  about  cor- 
recting this  problem  that  faces  all  of  us. 
You  will  find  in  all  of  these  hearings — 
and  this  is  something  to  be  afraid  of. 
gentlemen — witness  after  witness  saying 
what  these  foreign  countries  want  and 
what  they  ought  to  have,  and  if  you  can 
find  anywhere  where  the  committee  went 
Into  our  ability  to  let  them  have  it  or 
what  we  were  already  doing,  I  wish  you 
would  point  it  out. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  had  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  who  testified  as  to  availability, 
and  we  had  the  Krug  report,  both  from 
the  gentleman's  cabinet,  and  If  the  gen- 
tleman has  not  read  the  pages  of  their 
testimony,  he  better  do  it  before  he 
makes  such  a  wild  statement. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  read  the 
pages  of  this  report  and  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  fertilizer, 
and  It  is  so  general  as  to  be  of  no  value 
at  all.  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  fertilizer  situ- 
ation, I  do  not  believe  he  would  have  let 
him  get  by  with  it. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Wc  also  had  separate 
studies  put  out  by  the  Hertcr  committee 
not  on  fertilizer  alone,  but  also  on  coal 
and  petroleum.  And.  our  own  staff  of 
experts  made  a  study  of  this  situation 
as  well. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Did  the  gentleman 
know  until  yesterday  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  was  taking  the  entire 
output  of  nitrate  fertilizer  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  larger  plants  for  the  purpose 
of  foreign  commitments  and  that  such 
companies  were  writing  their  American 
farm  customers  they  could  not  meet  their 
commitments  to  the  American  farmers 
because  the  Government  was  taking  their 
entire  output? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes.  and  I  will  say  that 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  was  had  with 
reference  to  the  War  Department  open- 
ing up  our  ordnance  plants  thr.t  are 
capable  of  manufacturing  fertilizer  and 
getting  them  into  full  production.  But, 
we  did  not  have  authority  to  do  that. 
We  were  discussing  a  relief  bill,  and  the 
gentleman  certainly  would  have  objected 
If  we  had  put  into  thi.s  bill  a  matter 
which  rightly  belongs  In  his  or  other 
committees. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  refuse  to  yield 
further,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  given  the  strong- 
est argument  for  writing  this  amend- 
ment into  this  bill.  L:t  us  write  this 
amendment  into  this  bill.  Let  us  leave 
It  there  as  long  as  the  present  situation 
on  fertiliZDr  exists,  and  as  long  as  this 
Government,  though  it  may  be  headed 
by  Democrats,  takes  the  position  that 
they  can  take  the  whole  output  to  meet 
the  foreign  commitments  and  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  can  have  what  Is  left.  Let 
us  write  this  amendment  into  this  bill, 
and  then  we  can  take  it  out  of  the  bill 
when  the  situation  is  corrected  and  a 
percentage  of  each  month's  output  is 
used  instead  of  all  during  the  critical 
months.  We  really  need  to  have  ferti- 
lizer In  this  country.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  made  the  strongest 
argument  I  know  of  in  favor  of  this 
amendment.  Certainly  It  is  high  time. 
If  we  are  going  to  be  called  on  to  help 
the  countries  of  the  world,  and  I  think 
we  should  help  them,  for  us  first  to  take 
an  inventory  of  what  we  have,  and  from 
that  wc  can  determine  what  we  can  af- 
ford to  do  and  what  we  are  willing  to  do. 
I  say  again  that  in  the  hearings  of  this 
committee  practically  no  attention  was 
given  to  our  ability  to  provide,  because 
there  was  no  effort  really  made  to  find 
out  what  Wc  have  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, when  wc  will  have  it.  because 
fertilizer  in  July  is  no  good  to  make  a 
crop  in  March.  April,  and  May. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  the  total  amount  was  942,912 
tons? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  6  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  does  not  need  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  that.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  6  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  nothing  to 
object  to. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  had  Intended  to  object 
to  the  unusual  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  but  I  now  wish  to  pro- 
pound this  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Does  this 
come  out  of  my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     It  does. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  refuse 
to  yield  if  it  comes  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  am  reserving  the  right 
to  object  to  his  speaking  at  all.  He  has 
already  spoken  on  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  attempting  to  do 
Is  make  a  point  of  order  against  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  speaking  twice 
on  the  same  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.    That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  lot  of  difference  between  a  point  of  or- 
der and  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  point  of  order 
comes  too  late.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  was  on  my  feet  making 
the  point  of  order  before  the  gentleman 
was  recognized.   I  now  wish  to  propound 


a  unanimous-consent  request.  I  havt 
made  a  point  of  order  that  the  gentleman 
cannot  be  heard. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  refuse  to 
yield.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  within  his  parliamen- 
tary rights.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
had  the  right  to  make  a  point  of  order. 
H"  mfide  it  a  little  late,  however. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  situation,  the 
Chair  will  say  that  the  situation  is  this: 
The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
AbernmthyI  offered  an  amendment,  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  H.  Carl  AndirsihI  offered  an 
amendment.  The  gentlenwm  from  Min- 
nesota proceeded  to  discuss  his  amend- 
ment to  the  ponding  amendment.  That 
would  preclude  him,  apparently,  from 
further  discussion  of  his  amendment. 
However,  under  the  precedents  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  en- 
titled to  recognition  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  pro  forma  amendment  and 
under  the  rubs  of  the  House  he  Is 
recopnized  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sorry  that,  for  some  reason, 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  is  determined  to  keep 
me  from  discussing  my  amendment  here 
today.  Certainly  he  is  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  my  amendment  was  offered 
near  closing  time  yesterday  afternoon 
and  very  few  Members  were  on  the  floor 
to  listen  to  my  initial  explanation  of 
why  we  should  not  export  farm  ma- 
chinery and  petroleum  products  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  and  will  vote 
for  thl»  bill  in  the  hope  that  it  will  ac- 
complish two  things:  First,  prevent  star- 
vation in  Europe  this  winter  and,  second, 
help  keep  communism  from  taking  over 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Prance.  We  must, 
however,  protect  our  own  people  from 
suffering  and  with  the  news  from  Min- 
nesota as  it  is  today,  I  hope  it  is  not  ask- 
ing too  much  to  seriously  consider  the 
fuel-oil  situation.  It  is  rather  unkind 
for  a  distinguished  Member  to  cast  re- 
flections as  to  oiu"  efforts  here,  when  he 
asserted  that  we.  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Abzrnethy's  and  my  amendments,  were 
"cutting  the  guts"  out  of  this  bill. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  trying  to  keep  suf- 
ficient fuel  oil  In  our  own  country  with 
which  to  keep  children  and  old  people 
warm,  is  "cutting  the  guts"  out  of  this 
bill.  I  stand  convicted.  If.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, trying  to  keep  farm  machinery  for 
our  own  farmers,  is  "cutting  the  guts" 
out  of  this  bill,  I  am  likewise  guilty. 

Yesterday,  I  voted  against  an  amend- 
ment which,  if  adopted,  would  have  kept 
wheat,  which  is  in  short  supply,  frcm 
being  exported.  Surely,  ^we.  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  tighten*  our  belts  and 
send  a  tremendous  quantity  of  food 
abroad.  I  only  hope,  when  voting  for 
this  bill,  that  our  food  will  go  to  those 
who  are  himgry.  That  point  disturbs 
me  about  this  bill.  If  church  organ- 
izations could  have  the  distribution  of 
this  food  under  their  charge.  I  could 
vote  with  clear  conscience  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  news 
item  In   yesterday's   St.   Paul  Pioneer 
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Press  illustntes  the  problem  ticing 
aesota  and  the  Northwest  tof  ay. 
news  Item  is  as  follows: 
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and  promlMd  help  as  Kicn  as  post  ble 
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Maaawtaile.  he  promised  a  fuill  investiga- 
tion to  dtaoovcr  wtut  Uie  problet  i  In  Inter- 
national Palls  is  and  Itow  It  can  b^  eased  the 
rest  of  the  winter. 

Sven  when  the  oU  reaches  here 
•everal    hours   before   tanlu   In 
business   houses  can   l>e  repienUhed 
•aid. 

He  added  tbat  the  relief  ahipm^nts  will  be 
ratiooad  ao  that  everybody  gets 

Tha  eoHMrll  president  tndlcatc|I 
•erioamcH  of  the  situation  did 
apparent  until  late  Priday  when 
ton  foxind  their  tanks  throughofit 
tNre  neaiiy  empty. 

*Tbey  UaiuwaJ  from  each  otller  ss  long 
aa  poKlbte.  boping  shipments  on  c  rder  would 
bar*.    Then  the  rcaervea  rit  out."  he 
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en  keroeene  suppltea  In 
and  filling  stations,  exhausting  tt^m 
a     few     hours.       Saturday     nigh 
doubled  up  with  those  who  still 
oil.     Others  kept  ftaa  ovena  hot  akid 
wood  to  combination  stovca. 

Most  families  put  on  several  laye^  of  cloth- 
ing to  keep  warm 

Judy  said  the  city  eoanoU  is  going  to  take 
sters  to  insure  a^raintt  a  recurre  ice  of  the 
shortage  thla  winter,  even  thoug  a  suppUe 
generally  are  short  in  the  State 

He  estimated  that  more  than  feo  percent 
of  International  Fails  homes  arc  heated  by 
oil.     The  city's  population  is  abou  t  7.000. 
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I  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman 
bekm  aero  weather  in  Minn^o 
moratag.  X  cannot  but  thiolc  tha : 
fuard  our  own  people's  Intere  ts 
as  we  would  like  to  send  shiploads 
to  Europe  if  ^ose  people  need 
we  realise  that  babies  and  old 
likely  to  suffer  from  th«  cold  ir 
country    durini^  the    extro 
weather,  is  It  "cutting  the  gutjs 
this  bill  to  offer  an  amendment 
stem  the  exportation  of  our  fue 
Ij  let  us  give  all  the  wealth 
spare,  but  why  should  we  take 
the  farmers  ol  the  Nation  the 
the  ability  through  the  use  of 
ttllzer  and  of  ample  farm 
produce  more  wheat  God  know  ; 
average  farmer  has  worked  against 
Tlfic  handicaps  since  1941. 
bnd  farm  machinery  Into 
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Why  should  we  take  away  from  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  Mr.  Chairman,  fuel  oil 
needed  to  keep  themselves  warm,  by  rea- 
son of  belnc  too  liberal  with  other  na- 
tions? As  you  know,  thousands  of  OI's 
In  each  and  every  district  throughout  the 
northern  belt  of  this  great  Nation  have 
built  new  homes  and  have  put  in  fuel -oil 
furnaces.  They  put  In  fuel-oil  burners 
because  strikes  by  John  L.  Lewis'  coal 
miners  made  them  distrustful  of  an 
ample  coal  supply.  What  are  these  OI's 
going  to  do?  What  are  you  going  to 
reply  to  them  when  they  ask  you.  as  I 
was  asked  In  this  letter  which  came  to  me 
the  other  day:  "What  is  the  matter  with 
the  fuel-oil  situation?"  You  Members 
who  vote  against  this  particular  amend- 
ment cannot  in  good  conscience  say  that 
you  tried  to  do  anything  for  them.  This 
particular  man  from  the  Kerkhoven  Oil 
Co.  writes  as  follows: 

KxEKBOvzN  On.  Co..  iMC. 
Kerkhoven.  Minn..  Novemlier  28.  1947. 
Hon.  H.  Casl  Anocxsbn, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dk.^  Mr.  AMonsEN :  I  wirh  t»  enlist  your 
help  for  about  150  famUies  who  are  depend- 
ing on  luel  oil  for  heat  In  their  homes. 

Our  supplier  whom  we  have  dealt  with  (or 
over  23  years  has  noiiSed  us  that  he  has  cut 
down  our  allocation  for  this  winter  15  percent 
where  he  should  have  increased  It  45  percent 
over  last  winter,  with  the  increased  demand 
with  what  our  supplier  will  ship  us  we  will  be 
completely  cut  of  fuel  by  February  1.  1943. 

Can  you  help  us  so  as  to  compel  the  pe- 
troleum industry  to  distribute  this  very 
essential  commodity  to  the  consumers  who 
are  wiUing  to  pay  them  their  price  if  they 
only  can  get  it.  If  they  won't  do  it  I  (eel 
it  is  time  Congress  does  it  for  them. 

This  is  a  serious  situation  facing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northwest,  who  are  depending  on 
this  commodity  for  keeping  their  homes 
warm  during  the  cold  winter. 

Please  do  what  you  can  for  the  people  In 
this  respect  and  kindly  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Thanking  you  for  anything  you  may  be 
able  to  accomplish.  I  beg  to  remain. 
Sincerely  youra. 

A.    J.   NXLSON. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  any  dealer 
help  these  GIs  with  heating  their  new 
homes  if  their  suppliers  ctit  down  on 
their  shipments  of  oil?  This  man  needs 
45  percent  more  oil  than  last  winter — he 
gets  15  percent  less.  No  wonder  we  hear 
about  community  after  community 
threatened  with  cold  homes  this  winter, 
which  has  set  In  in  earnest  as  evidenced 
by  its  severity. 

Think  of  these  GI's  who  have  asked  to 
be  put  on  any  dealer's  list  to  receive  fuel 
oil  for  their  new  homes.  He  will  have 
to  tell  them:  *T  am  sorry.  Jim.  I  just 
cannot  give  it  to  you.  My  supplier  has 
not  given  me  ample  fuel  to  go  around." 
The  real  truth  of  it  is  that  ir  we  do  not 
put  a  prohibition  here  in  this  bill  apalnst 
the  e.xportation  of  petroleum  products  at 
this  time,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  because  we 
will  not  be  giving  ample  consideration 
to  this  problem.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman, 
even  if  it  does  "cut  the  guts"  out  of  this 
bill,  which  it  does  not  in  any  sense  what- 
soever. I  still  would  try  to  first  make  sure 
our  own  children  can  be  kept  warm  be- 
fore forsaking  our  duty  and  giving  away 
of  our  substance  in  these  few  items,  that 
which  we  cannot  spare.  Fanners  in  my 
district  sometimes  cannot  even  secure  a 


length  of  pipe  with  which  to  repair  their 
well.  I  wish  some  of  you  Members  here 
could  know,  as  I  know,  what  it  means  to 
have  thirsty  livestock  waiting  for  you  to 
haul  water  to  them. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  You  will  notice  here  that 
the  committee's  report  says  there  is  $22,- 
000.000  worth  of  petroleum  products  go- 
ing to  Prance  and  $13,000,000  worth  of 
petroleum  product.s  going  to  Italy. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  com- 
mittee report  also  says  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  Is  to  keep  the  people  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Austria  from  suffering  from 
hunger  and  cold.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  going  to  try  to  do  a  little 
bit  here  today  to  make  sure,  first  of  all, 
that  the  people  of  our  country  have  suffi- 
cient fuel  with  which  to  keep  w?.rm  and 
not  have  a  condition  exist  as  Is  revealed 
In  the  news  release  I  quoted  here.  Let 
u«?,  as  I  said  yesterday,  give  what  we  can 
and  do  everything  we  can  to  help  prevent 
starvation  abroad  but  also  let  us  remem- 
ber our  first  duty  is  to  our  own. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  refuse  to 
3^eld.  Your  committee  were  so  kind  and 
liberal  in  giving  me  time  that  I  cannot 
yield.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  Is  It  not 
ridiculous  that  the  farmers  of  this  great 
United  States  of  America  are  not  per- 
mitted to  have  ample  fertilizer  and  am- 
ple farm  machinery,  and  ample  fuel  oil 
and  gasoline  for  their  tractors,  to  do 
everything  they  possibly  can  to  try  to 
produce  all  the  crops  which  our  good 
lands  are  able  to  produce?  Then  we 
could  with  additional  labor  grow  millions 
additional  tons  of  grain  and  help  those 
this  bill  seeks  to  help  and  those  whom 
our  people  want  to  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl 
Andersen  I  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmers  of  my  district 
and  the  State  of  South  Carolina  have  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  raising  crops 
during  the  past  year  on  account  of  an 
extreme  shortage  of  nitrogen  and  other 
types  of  fertilizer.  I  feel  that  since  we 
have  already  committed  ourselves  in  a 
previous  act  to  send  30  percent  of  our 
nitrogen  and  fertUizer  to  Europe  we 
should  not  further  delete  our  resources 
by  including  an  additional  fertilizer  al- 
lotment in  this  interim-aid  bill. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  being 
called  on  to  feed  not  only  the  140.000,000 
people  of  this  country  but  the  400,OOo!oOO 
people  in  the  European  coimtries.  The 
farmers  cannot  raise  sufficient  food  for 
our  standing  Army  amd  Navy  which  con- 
tains 1.500.000  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines, and  also  feed  all  the  world  unless 
they  are  furnished  with  proper  fertilizer 
and  farm  machinery.  I,  of  course,  want 
to  do  everything  possible  to  a.ssist  the 
people  of  Europe  in  getting  back  on  their 
feet  so  they  can  purchase  our  goods  and 
show  they  can  rebuild  their  own  econ- 
omy. However.  If  we  break  our  own 
economy  down  by  sending  beyond  our 
shores  essential  necessities  for  our  peo- 
ple we  will  soon  be  In  the  same  shape 
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as  the  European  countries  find  them- 
selves today.  I  shall  vote  for  this 
amendment  and  use  all  the  Influence  I 
have  to  keep  additional  fertilizer  from 
being  sent  abroad  as  long  as  our  farmers 
are  in  dire  need  of  fertilizer.  It  Is  abso- 
lutely useless  for  our  farmers  to  spend 
their  own  lalx)r  and  employ  additional 
labor  at  a  great  expense  to  cultivate  their 
farms  if  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
fertilizer  to  make  their  crops  grow.  In 
the  Southern  States  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  we  have  fertilizer  as  we  can- 
not depend  on  our  soil  to  grow  crops 
without  certain  types  of  fertilizer. 

I  do  hope  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee will  not  vote  down  this  amendment 
as  we  must  begin  to  think  of  our  own 
people  at  home  and  not  become  so  world- 
minded  that  we  will  permit  our  own 
country  to  become  bankrupt. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chah-man,  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Abernethy],  now  under 
consideration  by  the  House,  is  merely  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  yesterday  and  which  was  voted 
down  by  a  very  slim  majority.  I  shall 
certainly  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Aber- 
nethy]. 

It  was  my  purpose  yesterday,  as  it  Is 
the  purpose  now  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy  1.  to  give 
some  protection  to  the  American  farmer 
and  the  American  consumer  against  hav- 
Inr  to  undergo  more  critical  shortages 
than  already  exist  in  such  commodities 
as  fertilizer,  farm  machinery,  petroleum 
products,  and  so  forth. 

If  this  foreign-aid  bill  Is  genuinely  in 
the  interest  of  America's  welfare,  then. 
I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  can 
stand  the  test  of  this  amendment,  be- 
cause this  amendment  sees  to  it  that  our 
domestic  needs  are  first  taken  care  of 
before  foreign  needs  are  considered.  I 
can  certainly  see  no  objection  to  accord- 
ing such  protection  to  our  American  con- 
sumers, and  I  am  surprised  that  the 
committee  did  not  originally  provide 
such  safeguards. 

The  efforts  and  accomplishments  of 
the  American  farmer  in  producing  food 
and  clothing  materials  during  the  recent 
war  are  unparalleled  in  history.  But  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  producing  far 
and  above  normal  capacities  in  order  to 
meet  the  insatiable  wartime  demand,  he 
was  also  draining  his  soil  of  Its  precious 
fertility.  In  the  years  following  the  war 
he  was  called  on  further  to  produce 
food — not  only  for  his  people — but  also 
for  practically  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Because  of  this,  he  has  been  unable  to 
follow  normal  and  necessary  fertility 
conserving  practices  on  his  land   for 


more  than  7  years.  It  should  be  obvious 
that  he  cannot  continue  to  produce  in 
such  quantities  without  returning  some 
of  these  ingredients  back  to  his  soil. 

The  American  farmer  needs  fertilizer 
for  his  soil  now  more  than  at  any  time  in 
history.  There  is  today  a  definite  acute 
shortage  of  fertilizer  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
policy  of  continuing  to  export  this  com- 
modity while  our  own  people  are  unable 
to  procure  it  for  their  own  needs. 

Furthermore,  this  measure  has  been 
presented  to  the  people  as  a  stop-gap 
relief  bill,  designed  to  furnish  Immediate 
relief  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  in  order 
to  prevent  starvation  through  the  win- 
ter. It  is  further  argued  that  this  is  not 
part  of  the  Marshall  plan  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Europe.  If  this  is  true, 
then  why  the  sending  of  fertilizer  and 
farm  machinery?  The  people  of  Europe 
cannot  eat  or  wear  fertilizer  or  farm 
machinery  during  this  winter.  Now.  I 
think  we  should  be  frank  about  this  bill 
and  let  the  American  people  know  that 
actually  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  its  purpose  is  as 
much  to  rehabilitate  as  it  Is  to  furnish 
Immediate  relief. 

No  nation  or  people  in  the  history  of 
civilization  have  been  so  free  in  sliaring 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  as  our  people. 
Since  the  war.  we  have  shipped  more 
than  $17,000,000,000  worth  of  American 
resources  and  goods  to  our  less  fortunate 
brethren,  most  of  whom  3  years  ago  were 
trying  to  exterminate  every  American 
soldier  they  could  line  up  in  their  sights. 
This  represents  an  outlay  of  almost  $5,- 
000.000  for  every  county  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
American  could  or  would  object  to  feed- 
ing the  hungry  and  starving  of  Europe, 
but  I  think  that  every  American  wants  to 
first  take  care  of  his  home  people,  and 
that.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  why  I  shall  sup- 
port the  Abernethy  amendment  which 
would  allow  only  surplus  fertilizer  to  be 
sent  under  this  program,  and  would  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  American  farmer 
against  further  shortages.  The  amend- 
ment merely  puts  first  things  first.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  should  certainly  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  ever  come  before  this  body 
and.  in  my  opinion,  it  is  time  to  quit 
demagoging  and  do  some  straight  think- 
ing. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing.  I  think  I 
am  sufficiently  well  known  among  the 
farmers  and  farm  leaders  of  America  not 
to  be  forced  to  resort  to  cheap  publicity 
in  order  to  stand  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.    I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  the  gentleman 
directing  his  remarks  to  me? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  am  not  yielding. 
The  gentleman  has  had  his  say. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Well,  maybe  my 
publicity  will  not  be  as  cheap  as  yours. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  WelL  to  say  the 
least,  I  am  talking  sense  and,  moreover, 
I  know  that  those  who  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  farmers  of  America  here 


today  have  not  spoken  the  sentiments  of 
my  farmers. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  this  proposition.  I 
do  not  believe  I  could  vote  for  this  meas- 
ure if  you  placed  it  solely  upon  the 
ground  of  relief.  If  it  were  purely  a  relief 
bill  I  think  I  would  be  here  advocating 
an  amendment  that  would  give  relief  to 
the  millions  who  are  dying  in  sections  of 
India  and  China  for  lack  of  food  where, 
I  understand,  the  food  situation  Is  a  great 
deal  worse  than  in  western  Europe. 
Why.  I  do  not  believe  that  western 
Europe  Is  going  through  the  suffering 
that  my  people  went  through  during  the 
reconstruction  days.  I  am  voting  for  this 
measure  as  a  defense  measure.  I  want  to 
preserve  democracy,  and  that  Is  what  my 
farmers  want  to  do.  They  are  not  so 
selfish  as  to  withhold  their  support  to  a 
measure  designed  primarily  to  protect 
democracy  here  and  to  strencthen  de- 
mocracy in  western  Europe  simply  be- 
cause their  support  calls  for  a  little 
sacrifice.  If  we  are  going  to  protect  our 
own  democracy  why  should  not  my  farm- 
ers contribute  their  part  to  the  protec- 
tion? If  we  have  to  make  sacrifices  in 
order  to  protect  our  democracy,  why 
should  not  my  farmers,  along  with  other 
Americans,  make  sacrifices?  The  Ameri- 
can farmers  never  have  and  never  will 
ask  to  be  relieved  of  the  sacrifices  Ind* 
dent  to  the  protection  of  democracy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  who  are 
speaking  for  the  farmers  here  today  are 
helping  the  cause  of  agriculture.  I  be- 
lieve you  have  rendered  the  farmers  of 
America  a  disservice,  because  I  belief 
that  the  farmers  of  America  believe  in 
democracy  I  know  they  do.  They  want 
to  protect  democracy.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  better  way  to  protect  democracy  here 
at  home  than  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the 
16  western  powers  in  Europe  who  are 
struggling  to  preserve  their  democracy; 
and.  as  the  representative  of  a  great 
farming  district,  I  ask  you  to  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired; 
all  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  Andersen 
amendment  to  the  Abernethy  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vohys)  there 
were — ayes  107,  noes  145. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  Abernethy  amendment. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  again  read  by  the  Clerk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ABaovrrHT: 
Page  2,  line  16,  after  the  semicolon.  Insert 
the  foUowing:  "Provided,  however.  That  no 
fertilizer  shaU  be  procured  or  allocated  here- 
under in  or  from  the  United  States  so  long 
as  the  supply  is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  agricultural  producers  of  the  tJnited 
States  as  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tbe  amendment. 
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The  qoCTtlOP  was  taken;  snd  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  ABDtifCTHT) 
tb'^re  were — aye^  107.  noes  135. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chi  irman.  I 
dnnaad  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amf^ndment  was  reje<  ted. 

Mr.  H.\RNESS  of  Indiana,  h  r.  Chair- 
man. I  must  omose  this  measur ;  author- 
Wng  emergency  relief  to  Euro  >ean  na- 
tloos.  I  assure  jou  I  have  be(  n  driven 
to  tlilo  concUwion  with  the  greatest 
rehictance.  kaovliig  as  I  do  t  lat  acute 
suffering  and  privation  do  actu  illy  exist 
In  many  areas.  I  am  not  unir  indful  of 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  are 
always  quick  to  share  gcnero  i.^^ly  with 
any  people  in  distress:  and  tha  all  of  us 
are  eager  now  to  help  in  every  r  asonable 
way  to  relieve  suffering. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  forced  to  conclude 
that  this  measure  is  wrong  in  >rinclple: 
Umt  It  cannot  accomplish  it$  ostensible 
aims;  that  it  is  saddled  with  tlic  risic  of 
mlsmanacement;  that  it  is  th  prelude 
to  further  long-range  costly  an(  danger- 
ous involvements;  and  finally  that  it 
Inetritably  increases  the  danger:  of  infla- 
tiOD  and  regimentation  here  at  home. 

I  frankly  doubt  that  we  have  any  con- 
stitutional authority  to  allocate  gifts  of 
public  funds,  raised  by  taxes  ipon  the 
American  people,  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. It  is  no  answer  to  saji  that  we 
have  so  appropriated  taxpayer;'  money 
for  such  purposes  repeatedly  ince  the 
lend-lease  program  was  laun<  hod  be- 
fore the  war.  The  fact  that  th  ?  Consti- 
tution has  been  habitually  violated  or 
ignored  in  the  name  of  emergt  ncy  does 
not  Justify  a  continuation  of  the  prac- 
tice. Our  basic  law  fortunately  has  pro- 
vided effective  safeguards  to  a  healthy, 
productive  economy  under  fret  govern- 
ment. We  cannot  destroy  ih  ise  safe- 
guards without  jeopardizing  o  ir  entire 
heritage. 

Most  advocates  of  this  measi  re  admit 
thai  its  aims  are  primarily  poll  ,ical  and 
only  incidentally  to  feed  bungr  ?  people. 
The  plan  is  not  to  send  relief  d  rectly  to 
the  people  in  need,  but  to  those  European 
governments  which  administrat  on  lead- 
ers say  we  must  save  from  iiimediate 
ooUapse.  This  is  in  effect  financial  aid 
to  these  governments,  since  hey  will 
market  our  contributions  and  use  the 
|>roceeds  as  they  see  fit. 

But  nowhere  in  this  measure  c  o  we  find 
effective  limitations  upon  thest  govern- 
ments for  the  use  of  our  suppli  ;s  or  the 
proceeds  they  may  realise.  B  oreover, 
this  measure  makes  no  effort  to  employ 
the  wealth  of  beneficiary  countries  now 
availabJe  right  here  in  the  Unite  i  States. 
We  know  these  nations  now  hold  some 
$20  000.000  000  of  securiUes  ard  dollar 
deposits  in  this  country.  If  we  ever  ex- 
pect these  countries  to  help  thsmselves 
toward  recovery  I  think  we  ough  ,  at  least 
to  inquire  to  what  extent  they  ai  e  willing 
and  abie  to  use  their  own  readi  ly  avail- 
aiiia  resources  to  relieve  their  is  mediate 
Hifiiral  needs. 

But  ire  do  not  attempt  to  ap  )ly  real- 
tan  and  common  sense  here.  In  fact, 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  this  so- 
c«tfed  aid  is  to  be  a  weapon  in  ideo- 
logical warfare.  But  Amtficait  wealth 
and  resources  in  the  fltafger  og  total 
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of  more  than  $66,000  000.000  have  gone 
into  aid  to  other  nations  since  the  In- 
ception of  lend-lease  in  1940,  with  the 
idea  that  we  could  buy  victory,  secu- 
rity, and  peace.  Mind  you,  that  figure 
includes  no  part  of  our  own  actual  costs 
of  prosecuting  the  war.  but  merely  our 
own  net  contributions  to  others.  Since 
the  end  of  hostilities  alone  more  than 
$20.C 30  000,000  worth  of  our  wealth 
and  resources  have  been  poured  out 
through  loans  and  grants  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation. 

The  record  of  the  way  in  which  these 
tremendous  contributions  have  been  dis- 
sipated, the  chaos  confronting  us  today, 
preclude  any  hope  that  this  current  gift 
or  the  Ions-range  program  to  which  It 
is  the  preiude,  will  achieve  any  better 
results. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  is 
merely  the  entering  wedge,  the  prelimi- 
nary commitment  which  will  make  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  deny  au- 
thority for  the  ambitious  long-range 
Marshall  plan,  which  would  cost  us  at 
lease  another  $20,000,030,000  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Before  we  authorize  the  dissipation  of 
another  dollar's  worth  of  American  re- 
sources and  energies  we  ought  to  face 
squarely  up  to  hard,  unpleasant  facts  of 
the  international  situation.  Let  us  defi- 
nitely determine  if  we  are  irrevocably 
involved  in  a  cold  war  against  a  hostile 
ideology,  as  the  advocates  of  these  meas- 
ures warn.  Let  us  estimate  our  chances 
of  winning  such  a  war  by  means  short 
of  hostilities.  Let  us  see  what  we  can 
do  about  changing  managements  to  in- 
sure against  more  of  the  same  kind  of 
blunders  by  which  this  and  the  preced- 
ing administrations  brought  us  to  our 
present  sorry  predicsunent.  Let  us  be 
sure  we  have  corrected  the  glaring  weak- 
nesses and  inconsistencies  which  are  still 
contributing  to  chaos  and  strengthening 
the  very  forces  we  are  supposedly  ar- 
rayed against. 

And  by  all  means  let  us  not  delude 
ourselves  about  the  price  we  shall  pay 
in  this  conflict.  I  know  we  are  remind- 
ed that  buying  resistance  to  totalitarian- 
ism In  Europe  now  is  cheaper  than  fight- 
ing a  war  tomorrow.  Granting  for  the 
moment  that  that  may  be  true,  let  us 
make  it  as  clear  to  the  American  people 
as  we  possibly  can,  how  terrifically  costly 
such  insurance  is  going  to  be. 

Inflation  is  already  driving  all  prices 
and  costs  upward  at  an  alarming  rate  be- 
cause domestic  production  s»mply  is  not 
meeting  pent-up  purchasing  power  and 
demand.  But  shortages  and  high  prices 
on  the  home  front  are  due  in  large  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
been  exporting  tremendous  quantities 
of  the  very  goods  and  commodities  our 
own  people  need  and  want.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  hope  to  avoid  even  more 
serious  shortages  and  Increasing  infla- 
tion at  home  if  we  go  on  draining  off  a 
large  portion  of  our  production  for  world 
relief  and  recovery  as  this  program 
proposes. 

That  inevitably  leaves  us  only  one 
alternative:  To  a.ssume  again  the  con- 
trols we  tolerated  during  the  war  emer- 
gency. In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  save 
Exurope    from    totalitarianism    by    this 


method,  we  submit  to  totalitarianism,  or 
what  Mr.  Tnmian  Just  2  months  ago  de- 
scribed as  the  "police  state."  ourselves. 

It  is  ironical  that  European  nations 
wallow  in  economic  stagnation  today.  2 
years  after  the  end  of  hostilities,  largely 
because  they  are  still  struggling  along 
under  Just  such  police  state  controls.  It 
behooves  us  to  ponder  this  question 
prayerfully:  Can  we  honestly  hope  to 
lift  this  totalitarian  yoke  from  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  by  placing  a  similar  yoke 
again  upon  our  own  necks? 

There  is,  of  course,  always  an  effective 
alternative  at  hand.  I  feel  sure  the 
American  people  can  and  will  meet  the 
acute  relief  needs  through  voluntary  or- 
ganization and  contribution.  Many 
church  and  charitable  organizations 
have  already  pointed  the  way  to  get  our 
bounty  directly  to  the  people  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good,  both  in  meeting 
immediate  need  and  in  making  friends 
for  America.  The  Friendship  Trains 
leave  no  doubt  of  our  peoples'  will  to  help. 
And  equally  important,  aid  thus  offered 
voluntarily  cannot  possibly  involve  us 
further  in  Ideological  warfare. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered    by   Mr.   Rivcrs:    On 

page  3.  line  2,  alter  the  word  •commodities", 
insert  tlie  following:  "Provided,  however, 
Tha:  commodities  furnished  under  the  tcrma 
of  this  act  shall  be  carried  on  United  States 
flag  vessels  or  on  vessels  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  recipient  nations  as  of  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  unless  the 
aforementioned  vessels  are  not  available  or 
the  rates  therefor  are  unreasonable." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  one  thing.  It  makes  It 
a  requisite  that  the  goods  procured  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  be  carried  in 
American  vessels  or  the  vessels  of  the 
recipient  nations  imless  those  vessels  are 
not  available  or  the  prices  therefor  un- 
reasonable. Believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  we  have  had  an  alarming  amount  of 
tonnage  being  laid  up  in  the  very  recent 
months.  Very  recently  over  200  Ameri- 
can-flag ships  have  been  sent  to  the  bone 
yard.  Those  of  you  who  profess  the  cause 
of  labor — and  certainly  I  do — know  that 
many,  many  thousands  of  seamen  and 
officers  of  all  classes  and  of  all  categories 
have  been  put  on  relief.  The  members 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  or  certain 
representatives  of  their  organization,  tell 
me  that  the  picture  Is  anything  but 
bright  because  of  the  nations  who  have 
gotten  ships  since  VE-day  and  VJ-day 
and  putting  them  under  flags  of  other 
registries  operating  out  of  New  York, 
sending  our  seamen  on  relief  rolls,  con- 
sequently hurting  our  shippers,  opera- 
tors, seamen,  and  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. Whereas  on  VE-day  we  carried 
about  100  percent  of  our  own  goods,  we 
are  down  now  to  50  percent,  competing 
with  the  ships  we  built,  Victorys  and 
Libertys  given  to  these  countries,  and 
running  our  boys  out  of  business.  We  are 
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now  headed  for  a  prewar  condition  of 
carrying  only  30  jjercent  of  our  commodi- 
ties in  American-flag  ships. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  does  not  make  it  compulsory 
that  American  ships  be  used,  does  it? 

Mr.  RIVERS.    Of  course  it  does  not. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  It  allows  ships  of 
recipient  countries  to  be  used. 

Mr.  RIVERS.    That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  It  suggests  Ameri- 
can ships  but  allows  others  outside  of  the 
United  States  to  be  used  if.  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  authorities,  that  becomes 
necessary. 

Mr.  RIVERS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  am  very  sympa- 
thetic to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Let  me  ask  this  practical  question:  Here 
we  are  proposing  to  put  in  the  hands  of 
other  countries  American  dollars  that 
they  may  use  as  tokens  to  buy  our  goods 
with,  because  they  are  short  on  dollars. 
The  amendment,  as  sympathetic  as  I  am 
with  it.  would  say  to  the  administrators 
of  this  act,  "Do  not  use  the  other  fel- 
low's ships  and  pay  him  dollars  for  the 
use  of  them,  but  use  our  own  ships,  at 
our  own  expense,  to  transfer  the  equiva- 
lent of  dollars  to  the  other  fellow."  Now, 
If  we  could  get  dollars  in  his  hands  by 
hiring  his  ships  that  partially  accom- 
plishes the  objective  of  this  bill,  as  much 
as  the  gentleman  and  I  might  be  opposed 
to  the  laying  of  our  ships  aside  and  keep- 
ing away  from  work  the  American  citi- 
zens. Now,  there  is  the  practical  thing 
we  are  up  against,  and  all  through  this 
bill  we  have  got  the  most  contrariwise 
economic  forces  that  this  House  has  con- 
sidered since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  It. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  To  answer  my  friend 
from  Michigan,  may  I  say  that  he  is  ex- 
actly 100  percent  wrong,  and  I  will  tell 
him  why.  My  amendment  says  "recip- 
ient nations."  We  are  giving  to  only 
three  nations.  You  cannot  give  5  cents 
worth  of  this  material  to  anybody  but 
Austria.  France,  and  Italy.  I  have  never 
heard  of  an  Austrian  merchant  marine, 
although  they  may  have  one.  But  I  know 
that  we  have  given  France  ships  and  we 
have  given  Italy  ships.  We  have  given 
them  the  coal  to  operate  them  and  we 
have  given  them  the  oil  to  operate  them. 
In  spite  of  all  that,  I  say.  let  them  come 
and  get  the  materials  if  they  want  to.  and 
I  do  not  preclude  them  from  tsOcing  a 
percentage  of  the  shipments,  but  let  us 
once  in  a  while  cast  a  favorable  glance  at 
the  American  merchant  marine.  The 
American  flag  fluttered  and  fell  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Do  not  let  the  American  flag 
flutter  and  fall  on  our  American  mer- 
chant marine,  because  these  ships  are 
definitely  going  to  the  boneyard. 

You  are  paying  for  this.  All  I  ask  is 
that  you  send  this  material  in  American 
ships  wherever  possible.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  I  do  not  know  how  anybody 
could  try  harder  than  I  to  get  this  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
asked  them  to  accept  it.  You  can  write  it 
or  anybody  can  write  it,  but  I  think  it  is 


a  good  proposition.  We  will  not  have  a 
merchant  marine  because  there  is  no 
other  business  of  that  kind  in  the  world. 
The  only  merchant  marine  business  in 
the  world  is  what  you  paid  for.  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  That  is  all  that  is  left. 
We  pay  for  all  the  traffic  on  the  oceans 
today.  Is  it  wrong  to  carry  a  little  of 
this  material  in  our  own  ships? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman  to  our  left  correctly,  he  in- 
quired as  to  whether  or  not  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  proposed  that  Ameri- 
can ships  first  be  used.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  I  understood  the  gentleman 
to  reply  that  that  is  what  he  was  propos- 
ing, that  American  ships  first  be  used  and, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  administrators, 
that  the  ships  of  the  recipient  countries 
be  used  second. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No.  The  reason  I  put 
the  American-flag  ship  first  v.'as  because 
I  thought  of  the  American-flag  ship  be- 
fore I  thought  of  the  foreign  ship.  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  change  it  around, 
that  suits  me. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No.  I  was  simply  il- 
lustrating the  point  on  which  I  was 
talking. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  You  have  to  put  one  or 
the  other  in  that  order.  If  you  want  to 
put  it  one-two  or  two-one,  that  is  all  right 
with  me.  I  just  happened  to  think  of 
the  American-flag  ship  first. 

You  say  it  is  too  expensive.  Do  you 
know  that  a  certain  nation,  the  recipient 
of  ships  under  our  Santa  Claus  agree- 
ments— we  have  so  many  of  them  I  can- 
not keep  track  of  them — but,  under  the 
various  Santa  Claus  agreements  to  which 
we  have  subscribed,  one  of  the  nations 
took  our  ships.  We  gave  them  some 
Victorys  and  some  Libertys.  You.  who 
built  the  ships,  know  that  we  had  two 
categories  of  ships  in  this  war.  One  was 
the  Liberty.  That  was  the  first  category. 
The  Liberty  made  about  9  knots  and  the 
Victory  made  about  12  or  13  knots.  One 
country,  characteristically  looking  the 
gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  said,  "We  do  not 
want  the  Libertys,  we  want  the  Victorys." 
They  got  them,  and  then  what  did  they 
do?  They  went  down  to  another  coun- 
try and  registered  the  ships  under  that 
foreign  flag  and  brought  them  up  here 
to  New  York  competing  with  our  boys 
and  ran  them  out  of  business.  I  just  do 
not  care  about  that  kind  of  business. 

I  spent  7  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  and  I  believe  I  know  a  ship 
from  a  truck.  I  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously do.  I  tell  you  we  are  pursuing  a 
stupid,  crazy  policy. 

To  show  you  this  is  not  a  pipe  dream — 
you  know  I  would  not  have  that,  any- 
how; you  know  that — back  in  1934  an 
identical  amendment  was  passed  by  the 
Congress,  when  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  was  sending  stuff 
across.  That  was  passed  and  approved 
March  5,  1934.  It  appears  on  page  502 
of  the  United  States  Statutes  of  the 
Seventy-third  Congress.  A  majority  of 
the  language  In  my  amendment  is  taken 
bodily  from  that,  so  there  is  certainly 
ample  precedent. 

You  who  represent  the  great  por^L  of 
this  Nation,  go  out  and  look  at  the  snips 
that  were  there  when  VE-  and  VJ-days 
came  and  went.  I  tried  to  sell  this  prop- 
osition to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 


fairs but  because  of  my  Inability,  or  for 
whatever  reason.  I  could  not  do  It.  I 
leave  it  to  you.  Surely  I  want  to  go  along 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  am  glad  to  see  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina  as  one  of  the  ranking  members 
of  the  committee.  He  sees  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  amendment.  I  leave  it 
to  you.  It  was  your  money  that  paid  for 
these  ships.  They  are  yours.  If  we  do 
not  have  any  merchant  marine  Jt  will  be 
a  sad  day  In  this  country. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 
•  Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to close  in  15  minutes,  not  including  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  who  now  has  the 
floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  I  object, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  try  to  analyze 
this  picture  a  little  bit  and  not  so  much 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  Here  we  are 
proposing  to  ship  goods  of  the  United 
States  to  other  countries  In  response  to 
the  call  of  the  dollar  credit  that  we  first 
extend  to  those  people  as  these  dollars 
are  placed  back  in  this,  our  market.  In 
other  words,  we  are  trying  to  give  them 
dollars  with  which  to  buy  our  goods. 
Then  the  proposal  is  that  we  ship  those 
goods  in  ships  belonging  to  the  United 
States  only,  or  to  the  recipient  countries. 
If  I  understand  the  amendment  correct- 
ly. I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  if  a  recipient  country  uses  Its 
ship  with  which  to  haul  goods  from 
American  shores,  will  that  country  not 
pay  its  seamen  In  its  local  currency? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  I  understand  the 
world  situation  properly,  the  currency 
of  no  nation  other  than  ours  Is  worth  the 
paper  It  is  written  on. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  Is  not  the 
question  I  am  asking.  I  will  come  to 
that. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  So  far  as  that  Is  con- 
cerned, I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Will  not  the  Italian 
or  French  ship  operator:;  pay  their  sea- 
men In  Italian  lira  or  French  francs? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  assume  they  will,  but 
if  they  could  get  American  dollars,  they 
would  use  tho.se  first. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  However,  shipping 
In  foreign  bottoms  to  me  would  be  a 
much  sounder  proposal  than  to  support 
this  whole  proposition  of  sending  these 
Incentive  goods  about  which  we  talked 
yesterday,  because  the  shipping  opera- 
tions are  creating  a  market  place  to 
spend  local  currencies  and  thereby  get 
rid  of  the  pressure  of  local  currency. 
Now,  that  Is  one  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  giving  em- 
ployment to  people  of  other  countries 
who  can  be  ptfid  In  terms  of  their  own 
local  currency.  But  suppose  these  goods 
are  shipped  in  American  registered 
ships?  What  currency  do  we  use  to  pay 
the  seamen?     Why,  we  pay  them  in 
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American  dollan.  and  then  t  ie  Ameri- 
can seamen  come  back  into  t  its  market 
and  bid  In  this  market  for  ;oods  and 
thus  push  prices  upward.  It  1  a  terrible 
thing  for  us  to  have  to  admi  .  but  that 
Is  about  the  way  this  situation  wouid 
work  out.  Suppose  we  do  nc  i  ship  the 
goods  in  American  ships.  So  ong  as  we 
are  furnishing  the  world  with  goods, 
what  do  you  suppose  will  hap  xn  to  the 
American  merchant  marine?  Why.  It 
will  be  sent  to  the  Iwneyaid.  as  our 
friend  from  South  Carohna  his  pointed 
out.  That  Ls  exactly  what  would  hap- 
pen. Just  a  few  days  ago  I  wa  in  south- 
em  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  Jeaumont, 
Tex.,  and  I  saw  where  we  are  stacking 
them  up  there  by  the  dozen< .  substan- 
tially new  oil  tankers,  if  you  p  ea.se.  doz- 
ens of  them  t>eing  sent  to  the  boneyard. 
Hare  you  heard  of  any  scare  ty  of  fuel 
oil  and  gasoline  and  petroleui  i  products 
as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  steel  with 
which  to  build  tankers?  Yoii  certainly 
bave  If  you  have  been  ll.sten  ng  to  the 
radio  and  reading  the  new.spa  >ers  in  the 
last  few  days.  So  why  not  u  e  some  of 
those  tankers  that  are  rustin;  away  in 
soathem  waters  so  that  they  can  move 
fuel  oil  and  gasoline  to  New  Er  gland  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  cottst  cities? 
But  the  point  is  this — you  cor  le  back  to 
this  inevitable  result  to  give  t  way  what 
we  have  to  other  countries.  ( lur  idea  is 
to  give  them  dollars  with  whic  h  to  come 
and  buy  our  goods  and  serv  ces.  The 
ptatloaophy  of  this  country  at  t  le  present 
time  Is  to  pour  our  substanc  >  into  the 
hands  of  other  countries,  regardless  of 
what  it  does  to  the  American  merchant 
marine  or  some  of  our  other  <  perations. 
It  is  one  of  those  contrary  economic 
forces  I  was  talking  about  a  while  ago 
when  the  gentleman  kindly  rielded  to 
me.  That  Is  what  we  are  up  i  igainst  on 
this.  Now.  do  we  want  to  go  s  11  out  and 
give  everything  we  have  to  ot  ler  coun- 
tries or  do  we  want  to  hold  ba  :k  a  little 
now  and  then?  I  think  the  get  eral  move 
Is  in  the  direction  of  giving  a  I  we  have 
to  other  count rie.«. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Uu  ;e  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  lli  Ir.  Craw- 
roKDl  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOOOS  of  Louisiana.  I  Ir.  Chair> 
man.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  an  lendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  enileman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOOGS  of  Louisiana.       yield. 

Mr.  B4UNDT.  I  wonder  if  '  re  cannot 
eome  to  some  agreement  as  t<  time  for 
debate  on  this  amendment.  '.  see  four 
gentlemen  standing.  I  ask  inammous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  th  s  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  the  reto  close 
In  16  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Reser\'ing  the  right 
to  object,  on  the  next  amendment  may 
I  have  my  dally  allowance  of  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  We  wUl  take  care 
of  you  on  the  next  amendmen ,. 

Mr.  KBL  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
tba  light  to  oh>ect.  I  may  wuit  some 
time  or  I  may  not.  Will  the  f  entlemaa 
add  about  3  minutes  to  that    or  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  amen  I  the  re- 
qiiest.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  m4ke  it  19 
minutea. 
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The  CHAIRIiiAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  waa  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS  ol  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, unless  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  can  point  out  some 
valid  reasons  for  opposing  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RrviRs  1 , 1  shall  most  certainly  support  it. 
It  is  a  logical  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  dra'ted  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country. 

The  facts  as  brought  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
,  RrvxKsl  point  out  the  neglect  which  Is 
overtaking  ovu"  merchant  marine.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  well  known  to  practically  all 
Members  of  this  Congress.  We  Just 
have  to  think  back  a  few  years  to  the 
aftermath  of  the  First  World  War. 
After  we  had  made  a  stupendous  effort 
to  build  a  magnificent  American  mer- 
chant marine  wo  then  saw  it  fall  into 
decay  and  the  American  flag  leave  the 
seven  seas.  We  see  what  1$  happening 
now,  and  it  makes  us  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  recognizing  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  American  merchant  marine  Is  the 
lifeblood  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Forces  in  time  of  war.  If  we  are 
going  to  pursue  the  course  which  we  pur- 
sued after  the  First  World  War.  we  may 
again  be  called  upon  to  make  a  super- 
human effort  to  restore  our  American 
merchant  marine.  This  amendment  is 
reasonable.  It  is  not  exclusive.  It  does 
not  say  that  thes*;  goods  must  be  carried 
in  American  bottoms,  but  It  does  give 
some  preference  to  American  bottoms. 
I  can  Imagine  nothing  of  more  impor- 
tance at  this  time  than  the  preservation 
of  the  ships  of  this  Nation  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  men  who  man  those  snips. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rrvixsl  has  correctly  stated  the 
fact  that  we  have  withdrawn  from  the 
manpower  of  the  merchant  marine  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  men  and  officers. 
That  has  come  about  for  numerous  rea- 
sons. First,  we  have  transferred  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  shipping;  secondly,  we 
have  transferred  from  American  regis- 
try to  Central  American  registry  thou- 
sands of  American  ships.  li  we  do  not 
correct  this  tendency,  if  we  do  not  face 
the  facts  of  our  merchant  marine,  the 
time  may  come  ajain  when  we  will  have 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  out  of  the 
American  Treasury  to  try  to  recoup. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  support  this  very  con- 
structive amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  SasscekI  is  recog- 
nized for  3*2  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  merchant  marine 
through  the  history  of  our  country  has 
been  one  of  Its  most  Important  factors  of 
defense.  Not  only  in  America  but 
throughout  the  history  of  the  world  the 
strength  of  nations  has  been  measured 


by  their  merchant  marine,  and  their 
strength  upon  the  seas.  In  time  of  war 
the  merchant  marine  in  America  has 
been  treated  as  a  strong,  favored  child 
with  the  food  and  sui^ly  lines  of  our 
troops  dependent  upon  it.  In  time  of 
peace  It  has  been  treated  as  a  step-child. 
After  the  First  World  War  It  was  allowed 
to  disintegrate. 

As  I  understand,  the  background  of 
this  amendment  was  the  announced  In- 
tention of  taking  some  800  or  900  Amer- 
ican ships  and  turning  them  over  to  for- 
eign countries  to  haul  these  supplies  that 
are  to  be  sent  across  the  seas.  It  has  been 
stated  that  this  will  not  affect  ships  now 
afloat  because  the  ones  to  be  turned  over 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  graveyard.  When 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  graveyard 
with  the  merchant  marine  now  In  dif- 
ficulty it  will  mean  that  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ships  will  go  into  the  graveyard 
with  the  incident  loss  of  commerce,  loss 
of  employment,  loss  to  the  American 
economy,  and  loss  to  one  of  the  vital  de- 
fenses of  America. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  accord- 
ing to  the  debate  is  severalfold;  pri- 
marily to  stabilize  the  world  and  keep 
peace.  A  strong  America  is  one  of  the 
greatest  stabilizing  Influences  for  peace 
in  the  world.  If  our  merchant  marine  is 
allowed  to  disintegrate  America  becomes 
weak. 

In  the  discussion  the  other  day  much 
was  .««iid  about  the  administration  of  this 
relief.  We  cannot  go  into  these  pmrtlcu- 
lar  countries  and  actually  administer  It, 
but  it  is  vitally  important  for  us  to  see 
what  is  going  on.  If  we  cut  the  cord 
here  in  America  and  lose  contact  with 
the  goods  as  soon  as  it  leaves  our  shore 
there  Is  less  opportunity  for  our  people 
abroad  who  are  charged  with  the  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  it  is  ased  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  sent  and  to  observe 
the  distribution  and  see  that  It  is  prop- 
erly applied.  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  expired. 
The  gentleman  from  Maryland   [Mr. 
MxADK]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
that  the  supplies  made  available  for  for- 
eign relief  under  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration shall  be  carried  abroad  in  ships 
flying  the  American  flag,  manned  by 
American  merchant  seamen  and  sailing 
under  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission's rules  and  regulations.  I  do  not 
take  this  position  because  I  come  from 
Baltimore  city,  the  Nation's  leading  for- 
eign trade  port  In  volume  of  cargo 
handled,  ranking  even  ahead  of  New 
York,  but  because  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  money  spent  for  foreign  relief 
Is  not  wasted.  I  want  these  supplies 
shipped  on  our  own  ships.  I  want  it  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  those  delegated 
to  handle  these  supplies  and  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  it  is  not  left  to  rot  on  the 
docks  of  any  foreign  coilntry  as  was  done 
with  supplies  shipped  to  Greece  during 
the  past  summer.  I  want  to  be  sure  it  is 
not  sold  into  the  black  market  before  it 
reaches  the  people  for  whom  it  is  sent. 
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Why  talk  about  getting  these  supplies 
to  Europe  as  quickly  as  possible?  Can 
we  do  better  than  the  United  States  lines 
and  the  American  export  lines  are  doing 
in  delivering  the  food  from  the  Friend- 
ship Trains  to  France  in  10  days  and  to 
Italy  in  about  14  days?  Of  course  not 
and,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  plenty  of 
American  merchant  ships  available  long 
before  any  of  the  supplies  covered  by  this 
bill  are  ready  for  shipment.  I  intend  to 
support  the  amendment  and  I  can  see  no 
valid  reason  why  any  American  should 
object  to  sending  American  supplies  over- 
seas in  American  ships. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  KiEl  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  al- 
ways had  the  greatest  respect  and  regard 
for  my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  who  has  proposed 
this  amendment.  While  the  amendment 
proposed  by  him  is  more  or  less  innoc- 
uous, because  of  that  very  fact  it  will  not 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  and  will  merely  encumber  the 
bill. 

This  question  of  carrying  the  goods 
provided  for  in  this  bill  in  American  bot- 
toms was  presented  in  the  other  body 
where  a  similar  measure  was  adopted  the 
other  day.  The  matter  was  brought  up 
by  Senator  Macntjson  and  it  was  dis- 
cussed by  Senator  Magnuson  and  Sena- 
tor Vandenberc.  I  would  like  to  read 
what  Senator  Vamdenberc  said  in  reply 
to  an  objection  raised  by  Senator  Mag- 
NTTSCN  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  contained 
no  clause  compelling  these  goods  to  be 
carried  in  American  bottoms.  Mr.  Van- 
DENBERC  said: 

I  liave  no  objection  to  stating  categorically 
my  hope  and  expectation  that  American  bot- 
toms will  be  used  in  the  transjxjrtation  of 
relief  commodities  to  the  maximum  practi- 
cable degree.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
start  writing  specific  percentages  Into  the 
bin  or  specific  exceptions  in  connection  with 
the  requirements,  because  we  might  defeat 
our  own  purposes.  In  the  final  analysis  oxur 
purpose  Is  not  to  protect  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  or  to  protect  American  petrole- 
um. Our  purpose  Is  to  help  free  citizens  to 
remain  free  during  a  winter  when  their  star- 
vation might  drive  them  Into  virtual  slavery. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LODGE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  my  opinion  the  reason  the 
transportation  clause  was  put  in  this  bill 
was  to  make  sure  that  the  appropriation 
covered  transportation.  I  loiow  that  in 
connection  with  the  long-range  plan  the 
whole  question  of  shipping  and  freight 
forwarding  will  be  fully  explored.  There 
is  no  one  who  is  more  anxious  to  have  a 
vital,  vigorous  merchant  marine  than  I 
am.  As  an  ex-naval  officer  I  am  also 
alert  to  the  importance  of  American 
merchant  shipping  as  a  link  in  our  na- 
tional defense.  But  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  the  place  to  do  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  Congressman  Bland,  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Vanoxnbuo  said: 

I  agree  with  you  that  it  it  not  practicable 
to  put  thla  private-enterprlae  position  in  tht 
blU. 


The  place  to  go  into  that  is  on  the 
long-range  plan.  With  respect  to  this 
aid  we  should  obtain  our  ships  wherever 
we  can  do  so  most  expediently,  most  ef- 
ficiently, and  at  the  least  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  I  therefore  request 
that  the  amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  BrysonJ. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  rising  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Rivers,  I  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  any  objections  to  the 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  since  we  are  providing 
the  assistance  set  out  in  this  foreign -aid 
program  we  should  siu^ely  reserve  the 
right  to  make  deliveries  thereof  in  our 
own  ships.  We  have,  as  you  know, 
countless  numbers  of  fine  ships  adapt- 
able to  the  use  of  the  merchant  marine. 
We  have  many  skilled  sailors  ready  and 
willing  to  fly  our  country's  flag,  and  thus 
to  carry  the  food,  clothing,  and  other 
assistance  to  the  several  ports  of  con- 
signment. By  providing  for  the  delivery 
of  these  goods  in  our  ships,  vmder  our 
flag,  and  by  our  citizens,  we  will  have 
personal  knowledge  of  where  the  goods 
go,  who  receives  them,  and  under  what 
conditions.  I  concur  in  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  general  purposes  of  this  stopgap 
aid  bill  are  twofold.  We,  of  course,  de- 
sire to  alleviate  suffering  and  to  stop  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
matter  of  national  security  and  self  pres- 
ervation is  of  first  importance.  I  believe 
that  we  can  justify  granting  aid  in  rea- 
sonable amounts  for  hiunanitarian  pur- 
poses, but  the  greatest  cause  for  action  in 
my  judgment  is  for  national  security. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  com- 
mimism  is  seeking  to  engulf  the  entire 
world. 

The  other  night  while  rereading  Chief 
Justice  Marshall's  Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington, I  came  upon  these  words  of 
admonition : 

Let  me  conjure  you.  In  the  name  of  our 
common  country,  as  you  value  your  own 
honor,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, and  as  you  regard  the  mUltary  and 
national  character  of  America,  to  express 
your  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the 
man  who  wishes,  under  any  specious  pre- 
tences, to  overturn  the  lilierties  of  our  coun- 
try, and  who  wickedly  attempts  to  open 
the  fioodgates  of  civU  discord,  and  deluge 
our  rising  empire  In  blood. 

Already  there  is  indisputable  evidence 
that  Communists  are  actually  engaged 
in  our  own  country  in  a  persistent  effort 
to  overthrow  our  friendly  democratic 
Government  even  by  force  and  violence 
if  necessary.  The  greatest  threat  to 
world  peace  and  security  today  \m 
communism. 

Congress  by  passing  this  foreign-aid 
bill  by  an  overwhelming  majority  with- 


out regard  for  political  alinements  is 
showing  to  the  world  that  we  are  de- 
termined to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  communism  and  to  stamp  out  these 
subversive  forces  in  our  country.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sit  supinely  by  and 
allow  the  last  remaining  friendly  nations, 
who  stand  in  the  breach,  to  be  extermi- 
nated by  the  spread  of  communism. 
Time  is  of  the  es.sence.  It  is  already 
later  than  we  think. 

Right-thinking  people  all  over  our 
country  are  conmiending  the  courageous 
acts  upon  the  part  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  in  its  recent  ex- 
posure of  communistic  propaganda 
which  has  been  disseminated  tlu-ough 
the  motion-picture   industry. 

Although  the  meml>ership  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States  is 
relatively  small,  it  is  estimated  that  for 
every  party  member  there  are  10  sym- 
pathizers or  fellow  travelers.  The  ques- 
tion comes  to  mind:  Do  these  sympa- 
thizers actually  know  what  the  aims  of 
the  Communist  Party  are?  Or  have  they 
been  deceived  by  the  calculated  misrep- 
resentations of  the  party?  The  publicly 
avowed  goal  of  the  Communist  Party  is  a 
society  in  which  everytme  would  con- 
tribute to  the  common  good  according  to 
his  abilities  and  receive  according  to  his 
needs.  That  general  principle  has  a  cer- 
tain supei-ficial  glamor  and  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  certain  unsuspect- 
ing persons  into  the  clutches  of  the  in- 
sidious workers  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Let  us  make  It  clear  to  everyone  in  ttiis 
country  of  ours  that  the  Commimista 
regard  revolution  and,  following  that,  a 
dictatorship  as  the  necessary  means  of 
transition  to  that  promised  society.  The 
Bolshevik  revolution  took  place  in  1917. 
Now,  30  years  later,  the  dictatorship 
which  followed  is  still  very  much  in  exist- 
ence. Nor  is  there  any  indication  that 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
is  to  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  totali- 
tarianism at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

It  is  imperative  tliat  everyone  should 
be  aware  of  the  ways  in  which  com- 
mtmism  operates  in  this  country.  The 
methods  of  Communist  infiltration  have 
been  described  at  length  on  the  floor  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  restate  what  has  already  been 
so  ably  expounded  by  my  colleagues.  It 
seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  established  in  the  law  a  clearer 
definition  of  commimism  as  a  protec- 
tion for  all  of  tis. 

Making  the  practice  of  communism  a 
treasonable  act  in  the  United  States 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  logical  part  of  our 
system  of  national  defense.  Certainly 
every  government  has  the  right  to  pro- 
tect Itself  against  a  threat  to  Its  very 
existence.  We,  as  the  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  owe  it  to 
them  and  to  ourselves  to  do  all  that  is 
in  our  power  to  make  sure  that  our 
democracy  does  not  perish.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Communists 
do  constitute  a  threat  to  our  Govem- 
mtnt.  To  be  sure,  the  Communist  Party 
M  It  is  constituted  in  the  United  States 
today  camouflages  Its  commitment  to 
8U|H?ort  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
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8oTl«t  Union  under  corer  of 
domestic  Issues.    For  this 
the  more  dangerous.    We 
bat  this  very  real  threat  to  our 
sajrtng.  '7Iau«hty.  naughty!" 
Uxne  to  bring  out  the  rod  and 
wtoere  It  will  do  the  most  good 
perilously  near  to  losing  the 
because  we  did  "too  Uttle.  too 
mtttt  not  aUov  ourselves  to  be 
UuU  same  laxity  oov  that  we 
to  win  the  peace. 

It  bM  bMB  pointed  out  that  t 
tlon  d  inmmi   in   the   Unlteb 
Constitution  is  an  extremely  na 
on  our  eighteenth  centu 
with  attempts  by  the  Britl 
to  suppress  all  criticism  or 
goes  to  great  lengths  to  protec : 
<llvldual  while  risking  the  secu 
state.    We  may  eventually  find 
sary  to  amend  this  pa  it  of 
tutlon.    But  narrow  though 
Uoo  OUif  be.  it  is  still  wide  eno 
chide  those  who  ad\'ocate  the 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Let  me  read  you  the  language 
in.  section  3  of  the  Constltutioi 

T>;sasop  agaliwt  the  United  ,. 
cooslat  only  In  Ifrytng  war  agm 
or  In  adbcrlnc  to  their  enemies,  gl 
aid  and  oomXort. 

•"Adhering  to  their  enemies .  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort."  Does  this  not 
describe  exactly  what  our  Conmunlst 
friends  are  doing?  Certalnlj  by  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  we  con- 
vince ourselves  that  overthrowing  our 
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or  vlo- 
act.  Is 
erthrow 


cases  of 
Let   us 


form  of  government,  by  force 
Jence  If  necessary,  is  a  frlendlj 

not  a  person  who  advocates  o ^ 

of  our  Government  by  that  ver^  fact  an 
enemy  of  the  United  SUtes? 
There  have  been  very  few 
treason  in  the  United  SUtes 
look  at  some  of  the  cases  In  wllch  con 
vlctions  for  treason  were  obtaii  ed  dur 
Ing  the  war  years.  There  was  1  lax  Ste 
phan.  a  Detroit  restaurant  opera  tor.  who 
gave  food,  moaey.  shelter,  and  er  tertain- 
ment  to  a  NaU  aviator  who  had  escaped 
from  a  Canadian  Intemmen  camp. 
Stephan  was  convicted  of  treason  and 
hanged.  That  conviction  and  sentence 
were  eminently  just.  But  wa.s  w  hat  Max 
Stephai}  did  any  worse,  or  ever  as  bad. 
as  the  things  which  are  being  done  in 
this  country  today  by  men  anc  women 
who  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  tl  e  Com- 
munist Party?  Was  the  shcl  er  and 
concealment  of  a  single  escaped  arisoner 
of  war  worse  than  plotting  to  o\  erthrow 
our  Federal  Government? 

Let  us  take  another  case — tJ  ils  time 
those  persons  who  aided  the  N  izi  sab- 
oteurs who  landed  from  subma  Ines  on 
the  coasts  of  Florida  and  Loni  Island 
In  June  1842.  Walter  Proehl  ng  and 
Otto  Wergln  were  sentenced  t)  death 
and  their  wives  to  25  years'  Inprison- 
ment.  Again  Justice  was  dote.  But 
•gain  let  me  ask — was  their  cr  me  any 
worse  than  the  crimea  which  tl  e  Com- 
munists are  committing  today — and 
every  day— In  our  labor  unions,  i^d  even 
In  our  Oovernment? 


It  is  heartoUng  to  note  that 
Agencies  of  the  Government  are 


tog  and  constantly  discharging  and  re- 
jecting many  civilian  emplosrees  by  rea- 
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son  of  the  fact  that  they  are  considered 
bad  security  risks.  There  Is  no  place 
in  our  country  for  a  divided  loyalty. 
One  cannot  serve  both  God  and  mam- 
mon. 

In  May  of  1945  orders  were  given  to 
occupation  troops  in  Germany  to  arrest 
seven  United  States  citizens  under  in- 
dictment for  treason.  These  seven  per- 
sons had  all  served  the  Nazis  by  making 
propaganda  broadcasts  beamed  to  North 
America.  We  all  agree  that  what  they 
did  was  abhorrent  and  disgusting.  But 
again  I  ask  were  the  lies  they  told  any 
worse  than  the  lies  which  are  being 
served  up  to  well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided American  citizens  today?  After 
all.  very  few  people  knew  about  or  paid 
any  attention  to  these  broadcasts.  But 
how  about  the  worker  in  the  factory 
who  Is  urged  to  join  a  strike?  What  of 
the  Communist -inspired  organizer  or 
agitator  who  feeds  the  worker  with  tales 
of  exploitation  by  management,  of  so- 
cial injustice,  while  his  true  aim  is  to 
create  urwest  and  industrial  turmoil  so 
that  the  Communists  may  take  over? 
Which  is  the  greater  crime?  It  Is  my 
sincere  belief  that  the  crimes  being  com- 
mitted In  this  country  today  by  Com- 
munists are  worse  than  any  of  the  crimes 
for  which  convictions  for  treason  were 
obtained  during  the  war.       « 

In  siunmlng  up  my  remarfcs  let  me 
again  call  to  your  attention  the  need  for 
a  clearer  definition  of  communism.  Let 
us  make  It  plain  to  every  person  in  this 
country  what  we  mean  by  communism. 
This  will  serve  two  very  useful  purposes. 
First.  It  will  furnish  a  guide  by  which 
people  can  judge  whether  or  not  an  or- 
ganization or  policy  Is  Inimical  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  Secondly.  It  will 
prortde  a  safeguard  for  those  persons 
who.  for  one  reason  or  another,  may  be 
falsely  charged  with  being  Communists 
or  Communist  sympathizers.  And  In 
makln?  the  practice  of  communism  In 
the  United  States  a  treasonable  act,  we 
are,  in  a  sense,  merely  reafHrming  our 
faith  in  democracy  as  a  way  of  life  by 
demonstrating  that  we  care  enough 
about  It  to  take  positive  action  to  defend 
It  from  its  enemies.  We  have  engaged  in 
two  great  World  Wars,  which  have  cost 
minions  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars. 
In  order  to  preserve  our  democracy.  We 
must  not  allow  a  few  unscrupulous  per- 
sons to  render  these  sacrifices  vain. 

Let  us.  therefore,  give  ear  to  and  heed 
the  admonitions  of  our  first  President 
quoted  herein  above. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Gakmatz  ] . 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  efficient  merchant 
marine  requires  efficient,  specially 
trained  personnel.  Between  1939  and 
1946  over  5.600  vessels  were  constructed 
under  the  mercliant-marine  program. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  we  possessed  about 
56.000.000  dead-weight  tons  of  ocean- 
going ships,  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  total  world  tormage.  In  order  to 
man  these  ships,  many  men  who  had  re- 
tired from  the  sea  returned  to  sea  again, 
and  training  schools  were  established  at 
Government  expense  to  train  men  to 
man  these  ships. 


At  present  we  are  operating  about  28 
percent  of  the  world  tonnage,  with  the 
result  that  thousands  of  trained  seamen 
and  shipyard  workers  are  forced  to  seek 
other  employment. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  further  deplete 
the  ranks  of  these  trained  men  by  tun- 
ing our  ships  over  to  foreign  govern- 
ments for  operation  by  foreign  crews, 
who  will  be  paid  with  money  we  are  lend- 
ing their  governments.  Every  Liberty 
ship  we  lend,  lease,  or  give  to  a  foreign 
government  means  another  American 
ship  will  be  laid  up,  throwing  40  more 
seamen  out  of  emplojrment,  8  of  whom 
are  cfiBcers  who  require  Government 
licenses  obtained  only  after  3  years  of 
service  at  sea  for  the  lowest  grade  up  to 
7  years  or  more  service  at  sea  during 
peacetime.  The  wages  paid  American 
seamen  are  spent  in  this  coimtry. 

The  proposal  to  give  our  ships  to  other 
nations  and  let  them  haul  the  cargo, 
thereby  eflfectlng  a  saving,  may  have  its 
appeal,  but  this  Is  due  entirely  to  a  mis- 
conception. The  saving — less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  relief — must  be  com- 
pared to  the  long-range  damage  to  our 
merchant  marine,  to  our  economy,  to  our 
national  defense,  and  our  position  In 
world  affairs.  If  we  are  weak  upon  the 
seas.  These  facts  must  be  weighed 
against  the  very  small  saving. 

Before  the  war  75  percent  of  the  ship- 
ping facilities  of  the  world  were  located 
in  the  16  countries  to  whom  we  propose 
to  give  relief  under  our  long-range  for- 
eign-aid program.  The  recovery  of 
their  shipbuilding  is  vitally  necessary  to 
their  economy.  They  do  not  have  any 
need  now  for  ships  of  5,000  gross  tons  or 
over.  This  would  be  the  Liberty-ship 
type.  Their  present  fleets  of  such  ves- 
sels Is  over  a  million  tons  more  than 
their  1938  capacity.  Their  need  is  for 
smaller  and  light-draft  vessels,  suitable 
for  their  small  harbors  and  coastal  trade. 

In  World  War  I  we  spent  $3,000,000,000 
building  up  our  merchant  marine,  which 
by  1939  had  diminished  to  about  22  per- 
cent of  the  world  tonnage. 

In  World  War  n  we  spent  $14,000,000,- 
000  building  up  our  merchant  marine. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  during  the 
next  few  years  these  countries  will  be 
building  ships  with  American  steel,  to 
their  full  capacity,  and  if  we  also  trans- 
fer to  them  any  considerable  number  of 
our  ships,  they  will  then  be  in  command 
of  the  seas  and  we  will  be  in  the  unen- 
viable position  of  being  unable  to  com- 
pete In  world  trade  and  weak  In  our  sec- 
ond line  of  defense — the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  to  explain  my  amendment  more 
fully  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  The  gentleman  has  explained 
his  amendment  once.  and.  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  he  cannot  do  so 
again. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  You  can  do  anything 
here  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
point  of  order  is  well  taken. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Soutii 
Carolina  tMr.  RivnisJ. 
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The  question  was  faken;  and  on  a 
dlvison  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rivers)  there 
were — ayes  50,  noes  61. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  No  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
amount  herein  authorized  shall  be  used  for 
the  procurement  of  commodities  outside  the 
United  States  and  its  Territories  and  posses- 
sions unless  such  commodities  can  be  bought 
and  delivered  abroad  at  delivered  costs  less 
than  comparable  delivered  costs  of  the  same 
exports  from  the  United  States  and  its  Ter- 
ritories and  possessions.  Tlie  procurement 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  made 
from  petroleum  sources  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Territories  and  possessions: 
and  wherever  practicable  such  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
recipient  country  by  the  most  economical 
route  from  the  source  of  supply. 

Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  cllered  by  Mr.  Vorts:  Pago 
8.  line  9.  after  "Sbx:.  4.".  strike  out  all  on 
lines  9  through  21  and  insert  the  following: 

'The  President  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions controlling  the  purchase  or  procure- 
ment of  supplies  under  this  act  designed  to 
minimize  (a)  the  drain  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  (b)  the 
Impact  of  such  purchase  or  procurement 
upon  the  domestic  price  level:  Provided — 

"(1)  that  procurement  may  be  from  for- 
eign sources  whenever  the  cost  delivered  to 
the  recipient  country  will  be  less  than  the 
cost  delivered  from  the  United  States: 

"(2)  that  not  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  funds  made  available  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  may  be  used  to  procure  commodi- 
ties abroad  at  delivered  cost  not  more  than 
10  percent  higher  than  from  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  pro- 
vided that  the  President  shall  find  that  such 
commodities  are  in  short  supply  or  not 
readily  available  in  the  United  States; 

"(3)  that  the  President  shall,  in  malting 
a  finding  of  short  supply  in  the  United 
States,  consider  (a)  the  drain  upon  natural 
resources  or  (b)  the  effect  of  the  necessary 
procurement  upon  domestic  prices: 

"(4)  that  the  procurement  of  petroleum 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be 
made  from  petroleum  sources  outside  of  tlie 
United  States  and  Its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions: and  wherever  practicable  such  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  recipient  country  by  the 
most  economical  route  from  the  source  of 
supply." 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
rather  long  amendment;  it  is  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  reduce 
the  Impact  of  the  foreign- aid  program 
on  our  economy,  especially  with  respect 
to  offshore  purchases.  I  read  you  the 
first  paragraph  yesterday,  and  I  want 
to  read  that  paragraph  again  in  full  be- 
cause it  applies  to  the  whole  program, 
both  United  States  purchases  and  off- 
shore purchases,  that  is.  purchases  out- 
side of  the  United  States 

The  first  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

The  President  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions controlling  the  purchase  or  procure- 
ment of  supplies  under  this  act  designed  to 
minimize  (a)  the  drain  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  (b)  the 
impact  of  such  purchases  or  procurement 
upon  the  domestic  price  level:  Provided, 

Then  come  the  provisos: 
(1)  that  procurement  may  be  from  for- 
eign sources  whenever  the  cost  delivered  to 


the  recipient  country  will  be  less  than  the 
cost  delivered  from  the  United  States; 

In  that  way  we  reduce  the  Impact  In 
this  country  upon  scarce  supplies. 

(2)  that  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  may  be  used  to  procure  com- 
modities abroad  at  delivered  cost  not  more 
than  10  percent  higher  than  from  the  United 
States,  Its  Territories  and  possessions,  pro- 
vided that  the  President  shall  find  that  such 
commodities  are  In  short  supply  or  not 
readily  available  in  the  United  States; 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Here  is  a  thought 
that  occurs  to  me:  We  all  recognize  that 
the  purchases  for  export  out  of  short 
supplies  in  this  country  tend  to  drive 
prices  upward,  with  that  adverse  effect 
upon  our  economy.  If  any  commodity 
to  be  a  part  of  this  program  Is  to  be  in 
short  supply  in  this  country,  obviously 
all  of  the  supply  that  is  presently  here 
or  to  be  here  would  find  domestic  pur- 
chasers. Why  under  that  circumstance 
should  there  be  any  25-percent  limitation 
at  all?  Why  not  get  those  commodities 
that  are  in  short  supply  from  other  coun- 
tries where  they  may  be  available,  thus 
avoiding  the  additiona.  pressure  on 
prices  in  this  country  and  at  the  same 
time  assuring  to  the  domestic  producer 
the  full  market  for  all  that  he  has  to 
sell,  because  the  proviso  would  apply  only 
where  the  commodity  is  In  short  supply. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
question,  and  just  the  opposite  of  his 
view  has  been  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee. There  are  two  views.  Why  not  buy 
everything  outside  of  the  United  States 
and  thus  avoid  any  Impact  on  our  econ- 
omy? The  other  view,  held  with  great 
sincerity  and  fervor  by  Members  of  the 
House,  Is,  why  not  buy  everything  here, 
because  then  we  would  not  be  spending 
any  of  our  money  outside  the  United 
States. 

We  foimd,  however,  that  the  25  per- 
cent which  we  mentioned  will  take  care 
of  any  possible  purchases  outside  thfe 
United  States,  and  by  putting  a  10-per- 
cent over-all  limit  on  those  purchases, 
that  not  more  than  10  percent  over  the 
United  States  price  can  be  paid,  we  keep 
control  there.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to 
make  all  of  the  purchases  that  we  can 
make  outside  of  the  United  States,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  reduce  the  impact 
on  our  economy  to  the  greatest  extent. 

This  Is  a  compromise  amendment, 
representing  the  resolving  of  divergent 
views,  but  It  will,  we  believe,  do  two 
things:  Reduce  the  drain  on  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  United  States  and 
reduce  the  impact  of  procurement  upon 
the  domestic  price  level,  because  100 
percent  of  the  amount  can  be  spent  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  do  not  so  read  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  25-percent 
limitation  still  applies.  No  matter  what 
the  finding  of  short  supply  should  be, 
and  no  matter  what  we  might  be  able 
to  procure  for  this  program  In  foreign 
coimtries.  we  would  still  be  limited  by 
the  25-percent  proposition. 

I  wish  to  suggest  only  this  thing  fur- 
ther: Obviously  this  coimtry,  being  in 


the  process  of  giving  commodities  away, 
would  not  go  buy  them  some  place  else 
if  we  had  plenty  of  them  to  give  away 
out  of  our  own  supply.  But  recognizing 
as  we  do.  as  has  been  demonstrated  here 
by  argument  on  amendment  after 
amendment,  that  this  program  contem- 
plates the  export  of  things  that  are  in 
short  supply,  then  it  just  seems  to  me 
to  be  common  sense,  as  long  as  that  situ- 
ation prevails,  to  acquire  those  supplies 
from  sources  outside  the  country,  thus 
avoiding  the  very  drain  on  our  resources 
to  which  the  gentleman  has  referred. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Let  me  point  oiajthat 
all  of  the  money  can  be  spent  outside 
of  the  United  States;  75  percent  at  a 
cast  below  the  delivered  cost  of  compa- 
rable American  commodities,  and  25 
percent  at  a  cost  10  percent  higher  than 
comparable  American  commodities. 
This  gives  the  administration  great  lee- 
way in  reducing  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram on  our  economy.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  which  is  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Vorts  offered  by  Mr.  «;ase  of  South  Da- 
kota: At  the  end  of  subparagraph  (2)  of 
the  committee  amendment  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  insert  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  funds 
herein  authorized  shall  be  avaUable  for  ex- 
penditure in  the  procurement  of  commod- 
ities at  a  price  higher  than  those  at  which 
like  commodities  have  been  offered  and  sold 
In  the  market  of  purchase  on  the  day  of 
purchase  " 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  no  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  but  Is  bothered  by 
the  problem  of  the  rising  cost  of  living 
today.  There  has  been  no  mention  of 
the  foreign-aid  program  in  any  compre- 
hensive statement  by  anyone  that  has 
noi  recognized  that  what  we  do  in  tak- 
ing scarce  Items  and  sending  them 
abroad  has  some  bearing  on  the  cost  of 
living  here  at  home. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  and  authorize  a 
program  of  buying  scarce  items  and 
sending  them  abroad  without  some  spe- 
cific step  being  taken  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  this  program  upon  supplies  of 
scarce  items  at  home,  the  cost  of  living 
probably  will  be  so  much  greater  when 
we  come  back  here  in  January  than  It 
Is  now  that  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
will  be  doubly  anxious  to  get  back  here 
so  that  he  will  avoid  having  to  answer 
questions  and  making  explanations  at 
home. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  is  very  simple.  To  the 
paragraph  in  the  committee  amendment 
which  deals  with  the  procurement  and 
prices,  It  would  add  this  language,  but 
dees  not  strike  anything  out  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  ftmds  liere- 
in  authorized  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  the  procurement  of  commodities  at 
a  price  higher  than  those  at  which  like 
commodities  have  been  offered  and  eold  In 
the  market  of  purchase  on  the  day  of  ptir- 
chase. . 
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What  It  says  Is  that  the  i  krvrrnment 
will  not  go  into  the  market  and  bid  up 
the  prtce.  The  Oovemmen ;  can  come 
la  and  buy  whatever  Is  off  red  at  the 
•olng  pTice  that  day.  at  th<  prtce  that 
has  been  offered  and  taken,  but  it  may 
not  come  tn  and  offer  some  hing  above 
the  Biarket.  and  thereby  bid  i  p  the  price. 
That  dOM  not  prevent  the  ( tovemment 
from  baylnc  It  simply  say  eflectively 
that  the  Cknrenunent  vlll  bus  at  the  pre- 
vailing ifflce. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Cba  rman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  genil<  man  knows 
I  am  one  of  those  who  has  been  quite 
annoyed,  to  say  the  least,  at  the  actions 
of  the  Government  In  Ita  bu  ring  opera- 
tions. My  information  Is  th  it  on  many 
occasions  they  went  in  and  b>  :1  above  ihe 
market  price  and  bought  in  i  reat  quan- 
tities tn  a  short  time.  Th<  inevitable 
effect  of  that  was  to  force  pri  ;es  upward. 
Now  you  cannot  blame  that  >n  specula- 
tion or  on  the  board  of  tra&e.  There- 
fore. I  am  In  sympathy,  as  tb<  gentleman 
knows,  with  the  principle  of  lis  amend- 
ment. I  cannot  see  any  rea^  sn  why  the 
Qoivernment  cannot  go  m  an(  buy  its  re- 
qMiremmts  Just  like  other  p>op!e  go  in 
and  taQT  their  requirements  a  t  the  going 
market  price.  If  we  do  that,  i  nd  it  seems 
to  me  that  It  is  strar  ge  that  it  is  neces- 
auj  to  mrlle  it  into  the  law.  t  rien  we  will 
be  allevtating  In  some  measu-e  the  con- 
ditlonalfrought  about  by  ope  at  ions  and 
actions  thai  have  fended  to  Inve  prices 
higher. 

Mr.  CABB  of  South  DakitU.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  he  distin- 
ffuiahed  majoritv  leader. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairm  m.  wUl  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr   CASE  of  South  Dakoti.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN  If  your  am  ndment  Is 
made  law.  can  the  Government  then  go 
In  and  buy  poultry,  for  Instance,  which 
today  is  selling  for  10  or  13  ( ents  below 
tht  aiMgall  support  prtce?  Can  the 
Oovernttent  goin  and  buy  pc  iltry  at  the 
price  the  Oovernment  is  supp  >scd  to  pay 
for  poultry,  or  must  the  Oovei  nment  pay 
the  same  iHrtce  as  the  dealers  are  paying 
today? 

Mr  CASEof  SouthDiUcota  Orrour<ie 
the  Qivrmmfot  can  and  It  would  do 
that  under  the  fimds  avails  bie  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporatiin.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  funds  ai  propriated 
for  for-'ign  relief  arc  not  t(  be  funds 
diverted  to  the  Commodity  (  redlt  Cor- 
porauon.  On  >he  other  hind,  stocks 
which  the  Commodity  Credt  Corpora- 
tkm  has.  and  which  it  can  sell ;  t  loss  than 
tht  Money  involved  In  U.  coi  Id  be  pur 
«haMd  by  the  rellof  admlntst  -ation. 

Mr.  VOUTIS  Mr.  Chairm^i.  will  the 
gentleman  jrteldr 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VORV8.  The  gt-nUen  an  by  his 
MMntfroent  has  attampttd  tc  limit  it  to 
tiM  asarket  price  all  over  he  world. 
thartby  effeettvely  nulUfying  he  3S-pcr 
crnt-offahort-purchase  provi:|ion  tn  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  louth  DakotaJ  Does  the 
•tntleiBan  fron  Ohio  mr^n  i\wi  when 
the  OovomBMAt  of  the  Unied  Sutee 


•oet  abroad  to  purehaso.  it 


•  going  to 


buy  above  the  price  In  that  market  place? 
That  is  the  only  interpretation  you  can 
put  upon  what  the  gentleman  has  said, 
for  this  says.  "Sold  in  the  market  of 
purchase  on  the  day  of  purchase."  Cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  not 
going  to  advocate  that  this  25-percent 
money  will  be  used  to  pay  more  than  is 
neces.'ary  in  that  market. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRilAN  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case  I    has  expired.  I 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
sulKtitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  would  not  be 
In  order.  That  is  an  amendment  in  the 
third  degree. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  merely 
to  advise  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  an  amendment  to  cover  this  point; 
which  I  believe  does  the  job  more  thor- 
oughly and  comprehensively  than  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Case].  We  are 
all  after  the  same  objective.  It  was  not 
offered  at  this  point  because  I  believe  It 
should  have  been  offered  later  in  the  bill 
on  page  9.  line  15.  in  the  section  which 
deals  with  how  the  fundls  are  to  be 
expended. 

May  I  read  the  committee  amendment 
which,  if  the  Case  amendment  Is  defeated, 
will  be  introduced  at  the  proper  time: 

Provided.  That  no  funds  appropriated 
under  authorization  of  this  act  shall  b«  used 
by  any  procurement  agency  of  the  Dnlted 
8Ut«s  Oovernment  for  the  purchase  within 
the  I7nlt«<l  SUtes.  tts  Territories  and  posses- 
sions, of  any  supplies  other  than  supplies 
prociued  by  or  In  the  posaenlon  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  July  1.  1941  (55  SUt.  408.  as  amended), 
at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  the  purchase  in  the 
area  wtierein  the  purchase  U  made. 

This  is  designed  to  take  care  of  the 
problem  the  gentleman  dlscu'ised  plus 
that  of  supplies  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  purchased  at 
higher  than  the  prevailing  market  rates 
under  the  law  that  is  cited,  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  agricultural  price-support 
program.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration today  has  dried  eggs,  chickens. 
perhaps  potatoes,  and  other  surplus  com- 
modities which,  under  the  language  of 
the  bill,  as  It  was  originally  written,  could 
not  be  used  in  this  program,  because 
they  were  purchased  above  the  market 
price  under  the  price-support  program. 
Thiaaaendment  would  cover  future  pur- 
cham  and  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  buy  above  the  prevailing 
market  price  In  the  area  of  purchase  on 
the  day  of  purchase,  except  where  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  com- 
pelled to  buy  above  the  market  price  be- 
cause of  existing  law. 

I  think,  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
would  be  advisable  to  vote  down  the 
Case  amendment  and  put  this  In  later 
at  the  propar  place  in  the  Mil  as  a  oom- 
mlttee  amendment  Although  thejr  are 
both  designed  to  do  exactly  the  lamo 


thing,  my  amendment  covers  one  aspect 
of  the  problem,  which  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  not  cover. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
committee  amendment  just  read  by  the 
gentleman  Is  the  only  practical  amend- 
ment, because  if  you  try  to  apply  the 
market- price  formula  to  overseas  pur- 
chases you  Just  will  be  unable  to  buy 
overseas,  due  to  the  difiQcuIty  of  siscer- 
taining  overseas  market  prices  on  the 
commodities  involved? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes;  I  think  this  amend- 
ment covers  the  question  adequately.  It 
does  not  Interfere  with  the  committee 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  VchysI  presented,  which  is  to 
permit  purchase  abroad  up  to  25  percent 
of  those  commodities  that  are  in  short 
supply  here,  and  to  purchase  them 
abroad  even  at  higher  prices,  but  not 
more  than  10  percent  higher  than  here, 
in  order  to  husband  our  own  limited  sup- 
plies. If  prices  abroad  are  lov;er  than 
here,  then  all  the  money  could  be  spent 
abroad.  I  believe  this  amendment,  as 
worked  out  by  the  committee  with  ex- 
perts who  are  conversant  with  our  grain 
and  other  markets.  Is  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  matter,  for  It  will  not  inter- 
fere with  our  foreign  purchase  program, 
it  should  limit  to  the  minimum  the  pres- 
sure on  the  cost  of  living  here  at  home, 
it  will  allow  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  use  the  stocks  it  already  owns, 
and  not  interfere  with  its  purchasing  at 
higher-than-market  prices  if  and  when 
existing  price-support  legislation  re- 
quires it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  this 
proposed  amendment  define  the  word 
"prevailing"?  That  was  the  problem  I 
ran  up  against.  I  used  the  word  "pre- 
vailing" in  the  first  draft  or  two  I  had, 
and  then  I  found  that  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain what  the  prevailing  price  was.  The 
prevailing  price  might  be  the  bid  of  the 
Government,  In  my  amendment  I  spe- 
cifically state  that  there  must  have  been 
an  offer  and  a  sale.  That  defines  the 
established  price. 

Mr  JUDD.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  ran  up  against  the  same 
problem.  At  one  time  we  considered 
specifying  that  It  could  not  buy  at  higher 
than  the  closing  price  on  the  preceding 
day.  We  consulted  with  people  who  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  our 
commodity  market.^.  Including  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr,  CiAwroRDl.  and  we  were  advised 
that  there  are  recognized  formulas, 
something  like  the  Dow-Jones  average 
for  the  stock  market,  that  would  be  used 
to  determine  the  prevailing  price, 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  But  the 
prevailing  price  cannot  be  determined 
until  there  have  been  salea  and  until  all 
the  sales  of  the  day  have  been  m«d«. 
Under  the  gentieman'i  amendment, 
then,  the  Government  will  come  tn  and 
make  lu  bid  on  the  average  for  the  sales 
of  the  day. 
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Mr.  JUDD.  No:  the  prevailing  price 
would  be  the  price  that  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Government  could  not  come  in.  for  exam- 
ple, and  bid  a  cent  attove  what  the  last 
sale  was. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  should  be 
defeated.  Then  we  can  vote  on  this 
committee  amendment  at  the  right  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  Chair  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
proper  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crawford  as 
a  substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 

Page  3.  line  9,  strike  out  the  words 
"not  more  thaji"  and  the  figvue  "25"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "'twenty- 
five." 

Page  3.  line  10.  strllce  out  the  word  "shaU" 
and  substitute  in  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"may." 

Page  3.  line  12.  strike  out  the  word  "un- 
less" and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word   "if." 

The  section  as  amended  will  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  4.  Twenty-flve  percent  of  the  amount 
herein  authorized  may  be  used  for  the  pro- 
curement of  commodities  outslcle  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Territories  and  posses- 
sions If  such  commodities  can  be  bought  and 
delivered  abroad  at  delivered  costs  less  than 
comparable  dellverpd  costs  of  the  same  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  nnd  its  Terri- 
tories and  possessions.  The  procurement  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  made 
from  petroleum  sources  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  Territories  and  possessions: 
and  wherever  practicable  such  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
recipient  country  by  the  most  economical 
route  from  the  source  of  supply." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  reserve  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  and  make  a 
parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  committee  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    It  Is. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  the  reservation  of 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD,  Mr.  Chairman.  thU 
•ubstltutc  which  I  offer  leaves  the  bill  be- 
fore you,  H.  R.  4604.  exactly  as  it  Is  ar- 
ranged In  lines  15  to  21  on  page  3,  with 
respect  to  petroleum.  It  changes  the 
Itngunge  In  lines  0  to  15.  It  does  this 
ilmpte  thing:  Instead  of  making  It  man- 
datory that  no  more  than  6  percent  may 
bg  ipgDt  outaldf  thi«  country,  it  loavu 


the  proposition  on  a  permissive  basis 
where  25  percent  of  the  amount  herein 
authorized  may  be  used  for  the  procure- 
ment, and  so  forth:  but  to  the  extent  the 
25  percent  is  used  goods  may  he  bought 
and  delivered  abroad  at  delivered  prices 
less  than  the  comparable  cost  of  the  same 
exports  from  the  United  States  and  its 
Territories. 

My  language  does  away  with  the  10- 
percent  premium  which  may  be  paid  for 
the  goods  In  the  amendment  just  now 
offered  by  the  committee.  I  see  no  rea- 
son at  all  why  we  should  go  into  foreign 
markets  and  bid  up  the  price  10  percent 
or  a  greater  or  less  percent.  Certainly 
this  type  of  goods  is  very  likely  to  be 
produced  at  a  considerably  lower  price 
than  we  produce  similar  goods  in  the 
United  States,  owing  to  the  food  supply 
in  Latin  America,  for  instance.  Why 
should  we  go  into  Latin  America  to  buy 
foodstuffs  to  ship  under  this  proposal  and 
pay  these  Latin -American  countries  a 
higher  price  than  those  goods  cost  here 
In  the  United  States  under  the  present 
scarcity  and  high  cost  program  basis? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Assuming  that  they 
were  bought  here  at  home  and  that  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  to  the  domestic 
consumers,  including  everybody  in  the 
country,  who  had  to  buy  at  some  given 
higher  percentage,  would  this  not  far 
overbalance  anything  up  to  10  percent 
that  might  be  paid  in  these  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  for  this  reason,  and  that  is 
the  point  I  am  going  to  develop:  When 
you  turn  dollars  loose  in  Argentina, 
Brazil,  or  any  other  country,  those  dol- 
lars immediately  reverberate  back  to  the 
American  market.  They  come  in  here 
and  start  buying  goods.  You  may  delay 
the  transaction  25  or  30  minutes,  per- 
haps by  sheer  accident  you  might  delay 
it  24  hours,  but  whether  you  buy  the 
goods  directly  In  the  United  States  with 
American  dollars  or  buy  the  goods  In 
Brazil  or  anywhere  In  these  Latin- 
American  countries  with  American  dol- 
lars those  American  dollars  outstand- 
ing have  to  come  back  here  to  find 
a  home.  They  come  in  here  and  call 
for  goods.  There  is  no  way  you  can  beat 
this  machine.  The  dollars  come  back 
here  for  redemption.  Do  not  kid  your- 
selves about  sending  these  dollars  to 
some  country  across  the  waters  Instead 
of  spending  them  here,  because  they  will 
be  spent  here  within  a  very  short  time 
and  the  Impact  on  Increased  prices  here 
would  go  on  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRAWPORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  First  of  all  let  me  say 
that  we  have  a  law  on  the  books  that 
authorict^N  export  control.  I  have  com- 
plained at  the  fact  It  has  not  been  used. 
It  Is  presently  hoped  by  r'.any  of  us  that 
that  provimon  can  be  strengthened  and 
that  It  will  be  applied.  The  purpose  of 
thftt  If  to  prevent  tht  very  thing  that 


the  gentlonan  is  talking  about,  which 
is  the  use  of  dollars  in  this  country  to 
buy  goods  in  short  supply  to  go  to  coxm- 
tries  that  are  not  In  the  need  category. 
Mr.  CRAWPORD.  If  I  believed  the 
export  prohibition  would  be  exercised  I 
would  have  faith  In  Its  efficacy;  but  here 
we  are  proposing  nearly  $60C.C00.OOO 
worth  of  goods  to  be  exported.  Wc  know 
this  Congress  will  have  before  it  within 
a  few  days  another  proposal  for  us  to 
export  another  ten,  fifteen,  seventeen, 
or  perhaps  twenty-two  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  goods.  This  Congress  moves 
in  the  direction  of  passing  laws  which 
forces  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  ship  goods  out  of  this  country.  We 
are  not  setting  the  brakes  against  the 
exporting  of  goods. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  all  amend- 
ments thereto  tmd  the  substitute  con- 
clude In  25  minutes,  the  last  5  minutes 
to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving tlie  right  to  object,  do  I  get  the 
5  minutes  you  promised  me  on  the  next 
amendment? 
Mr.  VORYS.  Sure. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  whether 
he  means  the  committee  amendment  or 
the  Case  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  committee  amend- 
ment, the  Case  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  the  Crawford 
substitute.  My  request  would  apply  to 
all  three  of  them. 

Mr.  HAND.  Then  I  will  have  to  ob- 
ject. Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  four  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  vote  for  this  bin 
not  because  I  like  to  do  so  but  because  it 
seems  to  me  the  best  of  the  alternatives 
under  the  prci;cnt  situation  In  this  post- 
World  War  n  period. 

We  as  a  people  are  faced  with  almost 
the  Identical  situation  In  which  the  Brit- 
ish people  found  themselves  In  the  post- 
Napoleonic  period. 

The  20  years  of  turmoil  and  war  on  the 
Continent  had  exhausted  the  wealth  of 
the  population.  All  of  the  major  nations 
except  England  had  been  Invaded  and 
marched  over.  England  had  a  navy,  a 
strait,  and  a  channel  as  a  first  line  of 
defense. 

We  similarly  have  a  navy,  an  air 
force,  and  an  ocean,  but  the  difference 
In  communication,  speed,  and  modes  of 
travel  nullify  largely  the  greater  dis- 
tance. 

We  have  never  been  an  Isolationist  na- 
tion in  fact  and  practice.  Wc  have  madt 
miittkes  both  of  commission  and  omis- 
sion, to  be  sure,  in  foreign  policy  at  tlmaa 
as  to  spedflo  oommftments. 

Do  you  recall  Clttsen  Oenet  and  tha 
Z-V-Z  paptrs,  the  unptaasgntnaii  with 
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the  Bariwnr  8ut«i,  oorearty 
ward  tbc  Latin -AaMrlean 
Um  resultant  IfOnroe  Doctrlr  p 
tfoce  Pvry  and  Japan.  Alacks 
and  ▼wwnifla,  tba  open  doo 
Hawaii,  tbc  Philippines. 
now  Um  Pacific  islands? 

1/  I  am  not  mistaken 
Orlcinal  Colonies  did  a 
bj  ltS3  on  this  continent 
ahit  restrainl  we  have 
tioaal   national   Interest 
brine  a  belter  way  of  life  to 
whose  lives  we  have  toucbefa 
have  not  been  perfecL 
we  have  been  practic4l 
oiane. 

The  press  of  the  populatloiis 
Bast  on  western  Europe  is 
HerctOiOre     the     peoples 
Europe  have  themselves  been 
with  the  successive  invasions  ( 
the  Saracens,  and  the  Turks 
far  greater  part,  western  E\ 
do  so  again.    If  they  want 
we  cannot  stop  It.     I  do 
tbejrdo. 

We  have  no  permanent 
cupancy  there.    There  is  a 
which  we  cannot  and  must  no 
permit  ourselves  to  be  drawn 
Of  European  civil  wars,  vie  shin 
Indefinitely  with  consequent 
feels  on  our  American  civilizs 

If  what  we  do  results  in 
a  situation  in  our  own 
like  tfcat   with   which   E  ., 
fronted,  it  will  be  a  national 
case  of  the  drowning  man 
i^  rescuer. 

The  great  Immediate 
our  interest  in  western  Eurotie 
Nuu-East.    The  Orient  is 
coone.  but  does  not  pose  a 
to  our  security  and 
twice  as  far  away. 

What  is  the  degree  of 
tarest  we  have  in  western 
Hear  last?    What  is  there  at 
how  shall  we  meet  it?    Do  w( 
there  are  imponderables  in 
that  we  or  any  other  nation 
trol? 

Must  we  get  into  situations 
we  cannot  extricate  oursclve 
period  a  nation  can 
over  the  world  as  to 
self  at  home  or  otherwise 
tolerable  burden  of  tajcation 
pie.    England  spread  over  Ihi 
slow  stages  of  conquest  an( 
ment 

How  far  we  can  go  in  the 
rehabiliution  of  western 
greatost  problem  of  our 
•8  a  people  largely  because  of 
wash  later  here  as  a  result 
Pyrrhic  economic  victories 
exhaustive  and  destruaive 
ones.    There  is  no  time  and 
provincial  politics.    The 
for  vision,  realism,  and  sound 
tton  poUdea  and  practices. 
I  hope  this  Congress  and 
win  move  intelligently  and 
even  though  the  world  is  on 
cally   and   economically. 
crises  and  sometimes  the  onl3 
BBay  be  stopped  is  by  goal-luxe 
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The  people  of  America  must  soon  de- 
cide whether  they  want  to  go  the  way  of 
the  bees  or  that  of  the  birds.  This  legis- 
lation is  part  of  the  process  of  finding 
out. 
nFAMnoM  or  ths  cvauNcr  amp  usimo  puces 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  ?;tnke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  program  of 
attempting  to  prevent  Inflation  by  fixing 
prices  is  Just  as  silly  as  a  drunk  man  try- 
ing to  hold  a  one-foot  lid  down  on  a  five- 
foot  pot  of  boiling  soup,  with  it  spouting 
up  all  around  him. 

Prices  in  a  free  economy  are  governed 
by  two  things,  the  volume  of  the  Nation's 
currency  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  its 
circulation. 

Not  a  single  leader  in  either  House  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  inflation 
of  prices  is  caused  by  an  inflation  of 
currency. 

On  March  31. 1917  we  had  $4,172,945,914 
in  circulation,  or  $40.49  per  capita. 

On  October  31. 1920.  at  the  peak  of  high 
prices,  we  had  S5,698.214.612.  or  $53  18  per 
capita  in  circulation. 

Today,  that  is.  on  October  31.  1947.  we 
had  $28,551,870,056  in  circulation,  or 
$196  99  per  capita. 

Until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  willing  and  ready  to  take  action  to  take 
back  the  powers  vested  In  It  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  "coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof",  to  assume  control  over  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  that  is  inflating 
this  currency  expansion,  or  inflation  on 
the  country,  prices  in  this  country  will 
continue  to  rise. 

Did  you  know  that  where  they  are  at- 
tempting to  hold  down  prices  In  this 
country,  prices  are  higher  in  our  own 
money  in  foreign  countries  than  they  are 
here?  Why  can  the  President  of  Argen- 
tina sell  wheat  at  more  than  $5  a  bushel  in 
American  money? 

Why  are  automobiles  being  shipped  to 
South  America,  where  the  sellers  can  get 
$1.C00  or  $2  000  more  apiece  in  our  own 
money  th.m  they  can  here? 

Because  we  attempt  to  put  a  ceiling 
price  on  them.  When  you  attempt  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  price  and  permit  this  In- 
flation of  currency  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  continue,  you  merely 
drive  the  goods  into  foreign  markets,  or 
Into  black  markets  at  home. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crawfobd]  said  a  while  ago  that  those 
dollars  come  back  here  and  buy  our 
goods.  Yes.  and  take  them  to  foreign 
countries  and  sell  them  sometimes  for 
twice  or  three  times  as  much,  in  our  own 
money,  as  they  paid  for  them  here. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Is  it  not  likewise  true 
that  the  sellers  of  these  goods  in  other 
countries  would  not  sell  tihem  for  30 
minutes  unless  they  could  come  and  pick 
the  things  they  want  here  with  the  dol- 
lars they  get? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  You  are  getting  ready 
to  turn  this  money  or  these  goods  over  to 
foreign  governments.  I  am  wondering 
at  what  price  they  are  going  to  sell  these 


goods  to  the  people  who  arc  crying  for 
them.  ThLs  is  going  to  plunge  us  further 
Into  uncontrolled  Inflation  and.  if  it  keeps 
on.  it  is  going  to  wreck  this  country.  So 
I  am  saying  to  you  today  that  if  you 
want  to  control  inflation,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  Inflation  of  prices,  you  must  take 
over  the  control  of  the  issuance  of  our 
currency. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Will  the  gentle- 
man read  from  the  statement  he  has  In 
his  hand  the  number  of  Federal  Reserve 
bank  notes  outstanding? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  number  of  federal 
Reserve  bunk  notes  that  were  in  circula- 
tion or  October  31,  amounted  to  $24,- 
283.461.535. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  Is  what  the 
gentleman  wa.^  referring  to  v,'hcn  he  was 
speaking  about  inflated  currency? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Now  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  If  he  agrees  with  me  in  this, 
that  there  is  a  remedy  for  this  proposi- 
tion that  we  are  discussing  provided  that 
we  have  the  nerve  to  go  ahead  with  it,  if, 
as  we  hand  these  dollars  to  the  people  of 
these  countries  with  which  to  buy  goods 
that  are  scarce  in  this  country,  we  desire 
to  prevent  scarce  goods  being  bought 
here  with  the  dollars  that  we  give  to 
these  other  countries,  then  let  us  block 
our  currency  and  release  the.se  dollars 
to  other  countries  on  the  condition  that 
when  those  dollars  come  back  to  the 
United  States  they  may  be  used  to  pur- 
chase such  goods  as  we  specify.  When 
you  block  your  currency,  then  you  make 
effective  the  thing  that  you  are  attempt- 
ing to  do.  But  you  will  say.  "We  must 
not  block  our  currency."  Well,  that  will 
be  your  next  move. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tine  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  may  be  permitted 
to  proceed  fcr  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  on  the  so-called  Case 
and  Crawford  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  close  In  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  that  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  would  be  withdrawn  so 
that  other  g:?ntlemen  may  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  speak. 

My  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question 
is  contained  in  my  original  statement. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  control  the  Issu- 
ance of  our  currency  if  we  are  to  keep 
prices  within  reach  of  American  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
this  may  be  a  personal  matter,  but  I 
happen  to  have  a  plane  reservation  for 
4  oviock.  and  I  would  appreciate  very 
much  If  In  seme  way  a  vote  could  be 
taken  on  my  amendment  In  time  for  me 
to  board  that  plane. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
Case  amendment  close  in  10  minutes.  5 
minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Owens  1 . 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  like 
them.  Sometimes,  though.  I  just  wonder 
what  Is  clicking  in  their  minds,  because 
each  time  some  amendment  Is  suggested 
v/hich  Is  very  good,  they  say  "Well,  wait 
a  few  moments.  We  are  going  to  have 
another  amendment  to  take  the  place  of 
that  particular  paragraph."  I  do  not 
understand  why  those  pararjraphs  were 
not  put  In  ahead  of  the  paragraphs  that 
they  have  in  the  bill,  or  at  least  placed 
somewhere  in  the  original  bill,  so  that 
we  would  be  saved  all  that  trouble.  For 
that  reason,  I  have  checked  through 
these  hearings  here  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  with  reference  to 
foreign  aid,  and  I  have  outlined  several 
of  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
I  admire,  particularly  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
who  addressed  the  committee  so  elo- 
quently today.    Mr.  Dirksen  said: 

The  problem  before  us  today  is  a  moral 
problem. 

Then  he  says  also: 

When  I  think  of  that  pressure,  I  think  of 
what  Lenin  said,  that  whoever  controls  Ger- 
many today  controls  Europe. 

He  said  further: 

If  there  is  a  spark  of  humanity  in  us  this 
load  is  going  to  be  on  the  becks  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Therefore,  first  he  puts  the  question  to 
us.  a  moral  problem.  Then  he  starts 
saying  this: 

We  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  the 
days  of  soft  talk  are  over.  We  are  playing  for 
keeps. 

He  said  several  times,  '"We  are  playing 
for  keeps."  He  says  also,  "We  must  be 
aggressive."  He  mentions  what  the  Rus- 
sians are  doing.  He  implies  that  this  is 
not  the  Communist  position,  this  is  the 
Soviet  position.    He  says: 

The  Soviet  physicians  and  surgeons  have 
developed  an  Interesting  technique,  the  tech- 
nique of  Ice-water  enemas.  Ask  your  family 
doctor  what  it  will  do.  It  will  make  you 
foreswear  your  God,  king,  and  country  before 
you  gel  through. 

He  said  they  are  doing  that  to  the  peo- 
ple over  there,  and  that  is  how  they — the 
Soviets — gain  control. 

Before  I  comment  further  on  that,  let 
me  comment  on  Mr.  Buck's  appearance 
before  the  committee  and  on  some  of  the 
things  that  be  said  and  what  was  said 
to  him. 

Our  worthy  collea^rue  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Buck!  said: 

I  do  not  think  the  French  Government  has 
the  courage  to  tackle  Its  own  problem,  and 
It  is  easier  politically  for  them  to  sit  back 
and  let  us  do  the  job  rather  than  for  it  to 
jump  In  and  do  It  itself. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bloom]  said: 

Tea:  but  we  are  the  patient  In  this  case. 
It  is  not  France.    We  are  not  thinking  of 
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Prance  any  more  than  we  are  thinking  of 
ourselves.  •  •  •  Wow.  we  are  not  tick 
but  still  we  are  the  patient. 

• 

All  I  have  to  say  about  that  Is  that  I 
am  not  patient,  but  right  now  I  am 
sick.  I  am  just  sick  and  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  the  things  that  are  proposed  to 
us.  We  have  had  the  same  thing  for 
almost  15  years.  When  we  Republicans 
came  down  here,  at  least  the  Republicans 
who  were  elected  to  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, we  came  down  here  to  balance  this 
budget.  We  came  here  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures of  government,  to  cut  down 
these  appropriations,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  bureaus  that  we  have.  We  came 
here  to  get  rid  of  a  large  number  of 
Federal  employees  that  are  such  a  drain 
upon  the  country.  We  said  we  would 
reduce  the  tax  burden.  I.  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  have  listened  to  pleas  for  Federal 
aid  for  education.  As  a  member  of  the 
Housing  Committee  I  have  tried  to  get 
housing  for  cur  people.  I  say  let  us  give 
those  aids  to  the  people  Of  this  country 
If  we  are  going  to  go  into  our  purse,  be- 
fore we  give  aid  to  the  other  countries. 
Do  not  give  away  food,  medicine,  fuel, 
and  fertilizer  which  is  in  short  supply, 
thereby  creating  further  shortages  and 
Increased  costs. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRXSEN]  and  others  are  worried  about 
what  Russia  is  going  to  do.  They  said 
we  must  do  something.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  take  this  money  and  build  up 
our  research  department,  build  up  our  air 
force  to  make  it  greater  than  any  in  the 
world,  build  up  our  Navy,  build  up  the 
moral  courage  of  our  people.  Let  us  fol- 
low the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  with  respect  to 
Germany.  Let  us  also  remember  the 
words  of  one  of  our  great  forebears — I 
believe  it  was  Samuel  Adams — who  said : 

If  a  man  has  the  pcwcr  to  chain  down  a 
wolf,  he  Is  a  madman  If  he  lets  him  go  loose 
without  drawing  his  fangs  and  paring  his 
nsdis. 

We  have  the  power  to  chain  down  the 
wolf  or  to  chasten  the  wild  bear.  We 
are  just  as  much  madmen  if  we  continue 
to  rear  the  cubs  of  the  bear.  Let  us  act 
accordingly.  I  say  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case]  has  submitted,  and  then 
when  the  bill  is  finally  submitted  to  the 
House  vote  against  it,  because  it  no 
longer  is  worthy  of  passage.  Further- 
more, It  Is  merely  the  forerunner  of  a 
much  greater  evil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  OwersI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  vote  for  this  bill.  H.  R. 
4604.  for  aid  to  certain  bereft  European 
countries,  with,  I  tnist.  certain  amend- 
ments. 

Since  this  is  an  out-and-out  gift  of  the 
wealth  of  the  American  people,  already 
harassed  by  shortages  and  high  prices 
themselves,  my  decision  has  been  made 
only  after  considerable  thought  and,  I 
must  confess,  with  some  reluctance.  It 
was  not  an  easy  decision.  And  Its  diffi- 
culty has  been  increased  by  the  astound- 
Ingly  diverse  views  proclaimed  about  It. 


There  are  as  many  different  reasons 
urged  for  passing  this  bill  as  for  amend- 
ing and  changing  it.  We  have  been 
a?ked  to  pass  It  through  human  'ttndnftw^ 
trembling  fear,  thankfulness,  shame. 
duty,  self-sacrifice,  self-interest,  and 
absolute  necessity.  The  bill  Is  advo- 
cated as  a  humanitarian  act.  as  an  aid 
in  stopping  communism,  as  an  out-and- 
out  war  measure. 

What  kind  of  war  measure?  To  get 
us  Into  war,  or  to  keep  us  out  of  war? 
If  I  believed  for  an  instant  that  it  would 
get  us  into  war  I  would  certainly  not 
vote  for  it  But  I  do  not  see  how  this  bill 
alone  can  do  that,  unless,  as  has  been 
intimated,  it  is  merely  part  of  a  vast 
money-goods  offensive.  Such  a  program 
might  well  bring  about  that  result,  and 
bring  it  after  the  United  SL?tes  had  so 
weakened  its  own  economy  through  the 
program  that  our  chances  of  winning  the 
war  would  be  greatly  Jeopardized. 

I  cannot  vote  for  it  on  the  basis  of  a 
measure  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  because, 
particuiarlyjf  followed  up  by  this  vast 
money-goods  offensive,  it  would  not  only 
fail  In  that  purpose,  but  would  be  more 
likely  to  get  us  into  war.  Proponents  of 
the  kecp-us-out-of-war  Idea  have  no 
proof  to  effer  for  their  contention. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  over- 
whelming concrete  evidence  that  Instead 
of  buying  peace,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness for  the  peoples  of  the  world,  a  vast 
foreign  spending  program  will.  In  the 
end,  buy  them,  including  ourselves,  only 
misery,  poverty,  and  suffering.  The 
evidence  I  offer  is  history. 

I  believe  It  was  Daniel  Webster  who 
said  he  had  only  one  lamp  to  guide  his 
feet  and  that  was  the  light  of  experience. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  many 
of  the  proponents  of  the  theory  that  you 
can  buy  peace  and  freedom,  but  I  cer- 
taitJy  dispute  their  Judgment.  That 
judgment  Is  based  upon  an  optimism 
bolstered  by  a  hope  that  Is  negative  by 
experience.  Unfortunately,  today,  any- 
body who  believes  In  something  that  will 
not  work  can  claim  the  title  of  idealist, 
with  the  right  to  stigmatize  anyone  who 
disagrees  with  him  as  a  narrow-minded 
Tory  reactionary.  Yet  this  does  not  alter 
history  nor  change  the  course  of  reason. 

There  Is  no  weight  to  an  argument  that 
something  will  happen  if  we  do  a  certain 
thing  when  experience  has  demonstrated 
tha:,  each  time  we  did  It  before,  what 
happened  was  exactly  the  reverse.  Man 
has  never  progressed  by  disregarding  the 
lessons  of  experience.  On  the  contrary, 
what  real  progress  he  has  made  has  been 
by  intelligently  utilizing  that  experience. 

So,  since  the  present  proposition  Is  by 
no  means  a  novel  one,  let  us  see  what  has 
happened  in  recent  attempts  to  buy 
peace,  democracy,  and  various  kinds  of 
freedoms  for  the  world,  or  to  acquire 
these  things  through  international  ideo- 
logical wars. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out  In 
Europe,  we  were  implored  to  be  neutral 
in  thought  as  well  as  act.  This  did  not 
last  long.  Soon  we  began  to  ship  goods 
and  war  material  to  the  allies  with  whom 
we  sympathizsd.  The  reason  given  for 
this  changtf  of  attitude  was  that  they 
were  fighting  our  war  for  us,  and  that  if 
we  only  gave  them  Quantities  of  money 
and  goods  they  would  win,  and  «e  would 
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thus  buy  our  w«y  out  of  I  le  shooting. 
Thus  Woodrow  Wilson  "tc  Jt  us  out  of 
war."  That  was  1916.  In  1 J17.  we  were 
tn  tt  up  to  our  cars.  And  unprepared. 
of  courr«.  for  what  sense  ^  jvls  there  to 


prepare  for  a  war  we  wen 
out  of?    The  men  follows 


and  the  gcotis  Many  of  th  ?  men  never 
come  back.  Neiiher  did  piost  of  the 
money  and  the  goods. 

TbMt  policy  Is  exactly  th*  policy  now 
e4voeated  by  many  propoqenLs  of  this 

The  war  we  then  entered 


told,  was  a  war 
for  dcmocnicy" 


a  "war  tc 
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b:!lng  kept 
the  money 


so  we  were 
to  make  tHe  world  safe 


end  wars.' 


we  pursued 
We  becaiie  the  arsc- 
Thls  tinie  we  did  not 
the  eoods 


That  tt  did  not  m.ake  the  w  srld  safe  for 
democracy  nor  end  wars  is  a  matter  of 
neither  speculation  nor  argument.  It  is 
a  matter  of  recorded  fact. 
Asain.  from  1939  to  1941 
the  same  policy, 
nal  of  democracy 
lend  the  money  or  transf^ 
under  an  agreement  to  rep:  ly.  Previous 
experience  had  sho^m  the  ft  tillty  of  even 
mskjnir  believe  we  wotild  i  et  anjrthing 
back.    This  U.t^c  it  was  lent 

But  the  same  old  artmrnrnt  ^*as  ad 
vanced.  Grpat  Britain.  Frar  ce  and  Rus- 
sia were  fishting  our  war  f3r  us  and  if 
we  only  poured  billions  of  dplars  of  the 
wealth  of  the  American  pec  pie  into  the 
breach,  we  could  buy  our  nn  y  ou:  of  the 
shooting.  Russia  was  then  a  great  de- 
fender of  democracy,  a  galla  it  ally  of  the 
United  States,  a  shield  from  enemy  bul- 
lets which  would  otherwls'  find  their 
resting  place  in  the  bodies  of  young 
Americans.  This  time  we  spent  vastly 
more,  and  interestingly  enoi  igh  got  con- 
siderably less  for  what  we  sj  lent. 

And  again  we  got  into  wa:  and  almost 
as  wholly  unprepared  as  be  or?.  Again 
we  were  flshting  to  prescrv-  democracy 
throughout  the  world,  so  w»  were  told. 
But  this  time  we  were  doini  more  than 
that.  We  were  guarantcelnj  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  the  grea:  "four  free- 
doms." two  of  which  were  U  eedcm  from 
want  and  freedom  from  fesr.  And  did 
they  get  them? 

It  was  at  least  20  years  ifter  World 
War  I  before  anyone  spoke  of  another 
war.  But  the  sounds  of  the  guns  of 
World  War  II  had  hardly  ce  iscd  to  echo 
before  the  newspapers,  the  magazines, 
the  radio  commentator^  and  must-hate- 
somebody"  politicians  were  t  liking  about 
another  one.  And.  strange  to  say,  the 
one  they  are  talking  about  Is  with  one  of 
the  alleged  saviors  of  democracy,  our 
erstwhile  gallant  ally.  Communist 
Russia. 

After  the  expenditure  of  aj  \  inconceiv- 
able amount  of  wealth  and  he  sacrifice 
of  innumerable  lives  to  prov  de  freedom 
from  want  and  freedom  fiom  fear.  I 
ehalleni e  anyone  to  point  oi  it  a  time  in 
his  own  life's  »pan  when  wa  it  and  fear 
were  so  rampant  throughou  the  enUre 
world  as  they  are  now. 

Twice  In  a  quarter  of  a  oer  tury  shoiUd 
bt  enough.    But  not  so. 

Last  year  when  the  British  and  Oreek- 
Turkish  so-caUed  loans  wen  being  de- 
baled,  the  same  old  argumtn  i  was  again 


glveo  us.    We  were  told  if  wi 
Britain   $1,780:000.000   she 


gftveOraal 
vould  Mrt 


Oreeee.    When  the  could  nit.  we  were 


told  that  if  we  would  help  Greece  and 
Turkey  with  goods,  military  supplies  and 
advice  to  the  exvent  of  $400,000  OCO.  they 
would  stop  the  spread  of  communism  in 
Europe  for  us.  Hardly  had  the  money 
been  apprcpriated.  when  the  cry  arose 
to  send  troops  to  Greece.  As  yet.  this 
has  not  happened.  But  if  we  continue 
on  this  same  course — it  can  scarcely  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  policy — ;  hat  V7e 
followed  in  World  War  I.  World  War  n. 
and  are  now  following,  what  else  but  a 
hopeless  hope,  repudiated  by  the  plain 
lessons  of  experience,  can  support  this 
same  discredited  argument? 

Now.  as  to  stopping  communism,  either 
permanently  or  for  3  months  by  the  pres- 
ent bill:  The  President  wants  to  spend 
1597,000  000.  The  moment  anyone  sug- 
gests cuiting  a  dollar  from  this  figure. 
the  cry  goes  up  that  wc  cannot  stop  com- 
munism at  bargain  prices.  So  we  may 
well  ask  by  what  magic  will  $597,000,000 
stop  communlrm,  but  five  hundred  and 
ninety  million  or  some  lesser  fitrure  will 
not?  Is  there  any  human  being  who 
can  figure  out  In  dollars  and  cents  how 
much  it  will  tate  to  guarantee  the  stop- 
ping of  communism  or  any  other  mental 
concept  or  Ideology  in  any  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  or  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  including  the  United  States 
of  America?  Is  there  anybody  v;ho  can 
tell  exactly  hov/  much  we  can  afford  to 
give  without  destroying  our  own  econ- 
omy? Is  there  anyone  in  the  House  who 
knows  precisely  how  hard  you  can  hit 
a  pane  of  glars  without  breaking  it? 

Advocates  of  unlimited  foreign  spend- 
ing proceed  upon  the  theory  that  the 
more  we  give  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  better  they  will  like  us,  but  can- 
not explain  why  the  more  we  do  give 
them,  the  less  they  do  like  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  somewhere  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  this  sort  of  spending.  That 
limit,  narrow  or  breathlessly  extensive, 
cannot  be  an  arbitrary  one.  It  must  be 
c?.lculated  and  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  by  con<sideration  of  at  least  two 
factors.  The  first  factor  is  how  much 
do  other  countries  really  need  to  help 
them  improve  their  own  condition?  And 
the  second  factor  is  how  much  can  we 
give  without  the  deterioration  of  our  own 
condition? 

I  do  not  share  the  apparent  Interna- 
tional theory  that  the  United  States  has 
sinned  against  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  by  bein^  more  successful,  prosper- 
ous, and  fortunate  than  they,  and  that 
our  atonement  for  this  sin  must  be  to 
drag  ourselves  down  to  whatever  low  level 
up  to  which  we  can  drag  them  so  that 
we  may  all  be  equally  badly  off.  Doing 
such  a  thing  may  be  beautiful  world  de- 
mocracy, but  I  am  not  for  it. 

Since  the  very  basis  of  giving  any- 
thing is  the  hope  that  through  it  other 
naUons  will  b4>  tn  better  poaltlon  to  help 
themselves,  it  seems  utter  folly  for  this 
House  to  make  any  commitment  for  a 
time  longer  than  6  months  or  1  year  In 
advance.  If  there  Is  no  improvement,  or 
there  U  actually  a  deterloraUon.  In  the 
conditions  tn  foreign  countrloe  In  that 
period  of  time,  a  third  factor  neoMiarily 
intervenes,  and  that  la  thf  qtMtUoB  of 
whether  U  U  wUe  to  five  any  mort  ftt 


all.  even  though  the  foreign  nations  need 
it  and  wc  can  afford  to  give  it,  because 
It  would  appear  that  the  prosxam  has 
indeed  become  "Operation  Rathole." 

The  rank  fallacy  inherent  in  any  pro- 
gram projected  years  In  advance,  de- 
signed for  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions in  foreign  countries  and  just  fled 
only  by  that  hope,  should  be  obvicus  for 
two  reasons.  First,  such  program  must 
necessarily  be  predicated  entirely  ui:on 
pure  speculation  as  to  the  extent  of  those 
imprcvcmcnts  over  the  years,  and  tckes 
into  consideration  no  actual  changes 
during  that  time  upon  which  only  any 
sensible  program  could  be  worked  out: 
and,  secondly,  the  moment  the  foreign 
nations  kiiow  large  gifts  from  the  United 
Suates  are  in  the  beg  for  years  to  come, 
this  knowledge  will  induce  either  less  ef- 
fort upon  their  part  to  help  themselves 
or  more  effort  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
they  have  reached  the  point  where  they 
aclually  need  Ics-  or  even  no  help. 

Because  of  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
statements  on  the  floor  of  this  Hcuse 
that  a  vote  for  H.  R.  <604  is  in  no  way 
a  commitment  to  any  further  action  or 
plan,  other  statements  have  been  made 
that  this  bill  is  nothing  but  the  first  step 
in  some  Icnr^-range  program.  I  feci  it 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  me  to  make  these  remavks,  and  . 
to  state  emphatically  that  my  vote  for 
this  bill  is  by  no  stretch  of  anybody's 
imagination  to  be  construed  as  such  a 
commitment.  If  I  vote  for  this  bill,  it 
will  be  for  this  bill  alone. 

And  I  further  announce  unequivocally 
I  am  voting  for  it  solely  as  a  means  to 
relieve  some  of  the  suffering  In  the  aided 
nations,  and  in  the  hope  that  It  will 
help  them  to  again  become  self-support- 
in2;  and  in  no  way  as  a  war  measure — 
either  to  keep  us  out  of  or  get  us  into 
any  war  with  anybody  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  look  with  appre- 
hension at  every  subsequent  measure  for 
giving  away  more  of  the  wealth  of  our 
citizens,  no  m.atter  what  pas.-^ionate  and 
plausible  picas  be  made  for  It. 

This  Congress  alone  has  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  declare  war.  but  I  shall 
remember  that  twice  before  Democratic 
administrations,  either  deliberately  or 
through  their  blunders,  have  maneu- 
vered the  American  Nation  Into  such  a 
position  that  there  was  nothing  left 
for  its  Congress  but  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war.  The  Con- 
gress did  not,  after  due  deliberation,  an- 
nounce Its  voluntary  decision  to  enter 
war.  It  merely,  after  discussion,  gave 
formal  confirmation  of  a  fait  accompli. 

And  I  shall  try  to  remember,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  abject  fear  of  not 
squandering  enough  of  our  wealth  to  save 
that  which  we  have  already  spent  should 
not  overcome  a  calm  and  couraReous 
consideration  of  whether  to  write  off  the 
existing  loss,  rather  than  completely  dc- 
wroy  the  vitality  of  our  Nation,  ro  that 
it  cannot  succes.t fully  meet  the  supreme 
tMt  we  have  Impoverished  ourselves  to 
avoid  without  having  avoided  It. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  movt 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  CA8I  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVZT8.   X  yield. 
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Bfr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  been  consulting  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr! 
JvcDl.  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  with 
their  agreement  that  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request. 
That  is,  that  the  language  which  I  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the 
language  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  read 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
JuDD]  be  substituted  therefor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  C.\se]? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  think  we 
ought  to  hear  what  the  amendment  is. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then  I 
will  couple  with  that  the  request  that  the 
Clerk  report  the  amendme  /  as  modified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case  of  South 

Dakota,  as  modifled :  Strike  the  semicolon.  In- 
sert a  colon  and  the  following  words:  "Pro- 
Tided.  Th".t  no  funds  appropriated  under 
authorization  of  this  act  shall  be  used  by 
any  procurement  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  purchase  within  the 
United  States  and  its  Territories  and  posses- 
Blons.  of  any  supplies  other  than  supplies 
procured  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  act 
of  July  1,  1941  (55  Stat.  498).  as  amended, 
at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  the  purchase  in  the 
area  wherein  the  purchase  is  made." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  should  read  "strike 
out  the  semicolon"  rather  than  "period," 
because  the  am.endment  is  offered  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  In  order  that  I  may  ask 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  a 
question? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Does  this  amendment 
as  it  is  now  worded  take  care  of  the 
situation  which  I  brought  out  relative  to 
poultry? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes;  I 
am  sure  It  does,  although  the  relief  funds 
are  not  for  the  purchase  of  poultry,  but 
It  would  apply  to  eggs  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  I  might  say  that  It  would  take  care 
of  the  program  under  the  Steagall  and 
the  LaFollette-Taft  amendments. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
•iDtleman  yield? 

Mr.JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
•tate  it. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  What  happened  to  the 
Crawford  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Crawford 
amendment  li  itlll  pending. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Thli  amendment,  now, 
la  merely  a  oompromlsa  bctwean  tht 


Vorys  amendment  and  the  Case  amend- 
ment.   Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  situation  Is  that  by 
unanimous  consent  the  committee 
amendment,  prepared  In  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  this  morning  on  this 
subject,  has  been  accepted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Soutlr  Dakota  IMr.  Case] 
and.  as  modifled.  is  now  pending.  The 
vote  when  debate  ceases  will  occur  first 
on  that  amendment  as  modified.  After 
that  vote  has  been  taken  the  Crawford 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment 
will  still  b3  pending.  If  I  am  in  error 
I  trust  the  Chair  will  correct  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVUS.  The  matter  before  the 
Committee,  therefore,  now,  is  only  the 
Crawford  amendment.  What  the  Craw- 
ford amendment  proposes  to  do,  in 
simple  language,  is  to  say  that  we  shall 
not  buy  overseas  to  the  extent  of  25 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
unless  we  can  buy  cheaper.  Now,  that 
is  a  shot  directed  at  a  target  which  we 
would  be  much  interested  in  If  it  were 
germane  to  our  problem  In  the  coun- 
try—but in  fact  it  is  not.  What  we  are 
concerned  with  Is  the  writing  of  a  pro- 
vision which  will  counter  inflationary 
forces  in  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  proposes  to  do  that, 
and  this  is  the  important  point — it  was 
not  emphasized  in  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan — the  commit- 
tee amendment  applies  only  to  items 
which  are  in  short  supply  In  the  United 
States ;  and  those  items  we  want  bought 
overseas  whether  they  are  cheaper  or 
not.  provided  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  them  without  paying  our 
shirts  for  them.  As  a  result  the  com- 
mittee wrote  in  a  limitation  that  they 
would  not  pay  In  excess  of  10  percent 
more  than  the  United  States  price. 
Certainly  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  agree  that  for  items  In  short  sup- 
ply— I  emphasize  that — we  should  go 
ovei"seas  and  buy  what  we  can.  paying 
what  is  in  this  case  a  very  slight  premium 
because  insofar  as  we  can — and  after 
all,  this  bill  does  not  represent  all  the 
•  purchasing  power  in  the  United  States— 
and  within  the  purchasing  power  af- 
forded by  ttiis  bill  we  are  trying  to  curb 
Inflationary  forces  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  under  no  circumstances  can  we 
pay  over  10  percent  more  than  the  go- 
ing price  for  merchandise  overseas.  If 
you  adopt  the  Crawford  amendment  the 
sky  Ls  the  limit. 

Mr.  JAVrrs,  The  committee  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  protect  the  United 
States  economy  especially  on  goods  in 
short  supply  and  to  try  to  fight  inflation. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  If  you  fix  the  cell- 
ing at  10  percent  above  the  American 
l»rlce  you  are  preiuppoaing  that  the  wage 


scale  In  the  country  in  which  the  goods 
are  produced,  and  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, is  the  same  as  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living;  and  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  gentleman  again 
Is  Introducing  a  factor  with  which  we 
are  no.  dealing  here;  it  is  not  a  question 
of  tariJTs  or  comparability  with  the 
American  standard  of  living,  but  we  are 
concerned  in  this  particular  bill  with 
Inflationary  forces  which  we  wish  to  do 
as  much  as  possible  to  restrain. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  what  we 
are  interested  in  specifically  is,  for  In- 
stance, such  restrictions  as  prohibiting 
the  pajTnent  of  $5  a  bushel  for  Argentine 
wheat. 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  OuOrman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.      I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  arguing  here  is  that  we  are  sup- 
posed and  we  are  urged  to  go  out  and  pay 
10  perc-ent  more  than  the  other  fellow's 
market  of  the  taxpayers'  money  put  up 
by  tho5;e  who  buy  bonds  and  pay  taxes  In 
the  United  States;  and  we  have  had 
enough  of  that  in  the  last  15  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  proposing  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  with  its  eyes 
open,  do  the  best  it  can  in  this  bill  to 
avoid  the  pressure  of  inflationary  forces 
on  our  domestic  economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Case 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    All  debate  is  closed. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Will 
state  it. 

Blr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  It  is 
my  onderstanding  that  the  Chair  was 
going  to  recognize  Members  who  were  on 
their  feet  at  the  time  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  committee  asked  to  have  de- 
bate Umited.  I  was  on  my  feet  at  the 
time  seeking  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  purpose  of  the 
10-minutc  limitation  was  because  the 
gentleman  from  .  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
CaseI  wanted  to  catch  a  train  and  we 
desired  to  vote  on  his  amendment  before. 
By  unanimoas  agreement  the  vote  now 
takes  place  on  that  amendment.  I  shall 
have  to  object  to  any  further  debate  on 
the  Case  amendment  as  modified.  There 
is  no  limitation  of  time  on  the  Crawford 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  must 
abide  by  the  agreement. 

The  que.«;tlon  Is  on  the  Case  amend- 
ment as  modifled. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AUGUST  R.  ANDRESEN.  Bfr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the  Craw, 
ford  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr,  AUGUST  H.  ANDRl 
not  Ukcn  out  o(  my  time. 

Mr  VORY8.  Mr.  Chalrn  an.  I  ask 
unanlmoiu  con.ient  that  the  gentleman 
may  h:.ve  5  minute*  and  the  L  then  de- 
bate  close  In  5  mlotttai  after  t  e  has  con- 
cluded 

TheCIIAIRMANtMr  MiCH:ini).  On 
the  Crawford  amendment? 

Mr.  V0RY8.  On  the  Crawford 
•BMDdmrnt 

The  CHAIRMAN  la  then  objection 
to  the  rrquc  t  of  the  gentle  nan  from 
Ohio  (Mr  VoRTSl? 
Tlitre  wai  no  objection. 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRE  SEN.  Mr. 
Chelrman.  the  Crawford  amt  ndment  is 
one  that  permlU  purcha.«iln  ;  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Oovermient  to  go 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  buy 
up  to  25  percent  of  the  cotnmc  dities  pro- 
vided the  cost  la  not  greater  than  It  Is 
In  the  Untied  Stales. 

We  should  clearly  understan  1  the  issue 
before  the  House  so  far  as  ttls  amend- 
ment is  concerned  and  the  )hllo8ophy 
under  which  the  commitirc  a  id  the  ad- 
OUnigtratlon  U  proceeding  In  the  bill. 
It  seem.-*  to  be  the  Idea  on  t  le  part  of 
the  administration  that  it  Li  the  obli- 
gation of  the  American  pec  pic  to  under- 
write the  relief  needs  of  he  entire 
world.  That  is  what  they  are  proponing 
to  do  not  only  in  the  bill  row  before 
the  House,  but  also  in  the  ove  '-all  Mar- 
shall program. 

Mr.   Chatrman,   our   count  7   is   not 
strong  encu'.'h  nor  do  wt  havi  re«ioure«s 
Miotif  h  to  go  out  over  the    vorld  and 
MMvwrlle  the  needs  of  every  country 
th«t  la  short  of  dollars,    At  t  le  prerent 
tlin«  the  world  is  aaltlng  (01    approxi- 
mately 10,000  000  ton*  uf  food  norc  than 
is  avat.'able.    'ihey  do  not  hr.\e  the  dol- 
lars w  th  which  to  buy  the  rood.    So 
it  Li  pioposrd  that  we  take  cur  dollars 
and  so  out  over  tho  world,  bu  r  iho  food 
that  Is  available  in  other  coui  trirs  at  a 
price  n«rd   In   the  Ca^-t  arendment, 
which  is  10  percent  above  our  sricc,  and 
furnish  the  rest  of  thr  world   ^iih  food. 
Thfl  Crawford   amendment    provides 
that  W0  can  buy  26  percent  o   the  sup- 
Irile*  in  other  countries  prortdcd  the 
price  Is  not  in  excess  of  the  pi  ice  in  the 
United  Slates.    His  amrndmrnt  should 
be  adopted  because  it  deflnlicl  r  plac  s  a 
limitation  on  what  we  can  puri  hase  out- 
aide  of  the  country.    I  leal  tha ,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  wll    do  what 
we  can  to  prov.de  relief  for    he  desti- 
tute countries  of  the  world.    Bi  it  they  do 
not  want  to  go  beyond  what  \  re  can  do 
within  our  own  resouroea. 

I  did  not  get  time  to  discuss  the  Case 
amendment  before  the  debate  v  as  closed. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  01 1  Junuary 
20  of  this  year  the  Commo<ii;y  Credit 
Corporation  went  into  the  t  arket  at 
Kansas  Ciiy  and  announced  (the  pur- 
chase of  $40,000,000  worth  of  wheat  in 


a  i 


one  day.  They  purchased 
wheat  in  the  cash  market. 
chart  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
tion  showing  the  purchase  ann(  unced  on 
January  20.  It  shows  that  t  ley  pur- 
chased around  19.000.OCO  b\  shels 
wheat  on  that  day.  or  about  $  10.000.000 
worth.  What  happened?  Th  7  bought 
it  around  $2.08  a  bushel,  and  hen  they 
•Uyed  out  ot  the  market,  but  t  le  specu 


of  this 
re  is  a 
Corpora- 


lators  got  in  after  that.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  kept  on  buying  flour 
from  the  flour  mills  of  this  country,  but 
the  CCC  had  dried  up  all  sources  of  sup- 
ply of  v.'heat  in  the  terminal  markets. 
and  the  millers  went  out  and  had  to  bid 
up  the  price,  and  the  price  went  up  %l 
a  buxliol  in  4  weeks'  time.  They  did  the 
same  thing  Just  recently  when  they 
bought  around  40.000000  bushels  of 
wheat  witlUn  20  days'  time,  driving  the 
price  from  $2.80  up  to  $3.13  a  bushel. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  or 
the  Government,  is  the  dominating 
factor  in  our  market  today.  They  will 
go  into  the  market  and  purchase  tre- 
mendou;  quantities,  dry  up  the  Imme- 
diate source  of  supply  so  the  miller  will 
have  to  go  out  and  find  a  source  of  wheat, 
and  they  drive  the  price  up.  with  the 
help  of  the  speculators,  and  one  of  these 
days  I  hope  to  show  who  some  of  these 
•peculators  arc  on  the  marloet. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gontlcman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, why  on  earth  does  our  com- 
mittee sit  here  and  beg  and  plead  and 
urge  us  to  support  a  lO-pcrcent  premium 
in  these  other  markets?  What  do  we 
pay  the  Argentine  for  wheat,  for 
example? 

Mr.  AUOUrr  H  ANDRK8IN,  The 
price  today  la  between  $5.30  «nd  $6.60. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  wfiat  li  it  to 
our  farmers  in  this  country? 

Mr.  AUGUST  M.  ANDRI8VN,    About 

Ilia. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Two  dolltri  a 
bushel  diiTerance  on  wbttt.  You  cannot 
Justify  that.  I 

Mr    AUGUST    H     ANDRfcSEN.    We 

arc  not  helping  the  farmer  of  tha  Argen- 
tine, which  happens  to  be  the  only  kource 
of  supply,  because  the  farmer  in  the 
Argenline  only  geli  11.36  a  bmhel  from 
his  fovemment.  and  the  lovernment 
sells  his  wheat  for  between  16  39  and 
$6  00.  So,  we  are  financing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Argentine,  ly  adopting 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
men from  Michigan  I  Mr.  CRAwroRo)  we 
Will  drive  the  price  that  Mr.  Pcron  rets 
for  the  wheat  down  to  around  the  price 
level  in  the  United  States  without  paying' 
him  a  premium  for  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Under  the  commit- 
tee amendment  there  could  not  be  that 
difference  in  the  price  for  Argentine 
wheat,  because  It  would  be  limited  to  10 
percent. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  AJIDRESEN.  That 
is  true  In  that  respect  under  the  original 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  question  that 
arises  in  my  mind  is  simply  this:  Wheat 
is  short  in  this  country,  and  we  all  know 
that  the  price  is  high  and  it  has  an  ef- 
fect on  the  cost  of  living,  but  would  the 
pentleman  agree  with  me  that  it  might 
well  be  that  we  might  pay  a  10-percent 
premium  to  get  Argentine  wheat,  if  we 
could  get  it  at  a  premium  no  more  than 
10  percent 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    Z  do 

not  feel  that  we  should  go  outside  of  the 
United  S'.ales  to  get  anything  to  give 
away,  and  that  happens  to  be  true  for 
wheat.  Now,  if  we  start  in  with  a  policy 
of  going  out  to  fill  these  relief  needs  of 
the  world,  and  go  out  and  buy  these  vital 
commodities  to  fill  the  relief  needs  of  the 
world,  then  we  should  pursue  the  policy 
advocated  by  Ihs  committee.  I  do  not 
feel  that  we  should  do  so.  I  think  that 
we  should  confine  our  activities  and 
energies  to  glvln?  what  we  can  out  of  the 
United  8i,atcs  without  destroying  our 
own  economy  rather  than  to  finance  the 
enHrc  world. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Crawford  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  we  are  deahng  now 
with  the  anti-lnflationar}'  effects  of  this 
program.  In':ofar  as  possible,  your 
committee  and  you  want  to  reduce  the 
inflationary  impact  of  this  $600,000,000 
purchasing  pov.'er  upon  our  domestic 
economy.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  now  before  you. 

The  difflculty  with  the  Crawford 
amendment  Is  that  in  striking  out  one 
aspect  of  our  committee  amendment  it 
ititkes  out  alio  the  safeguards  against 
lnflr.tion,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
committee  amendment,  which  will  be 
loit  If  the  Crawford  am<^ndment  li 
adopted.    We  provided  that— 

The  Frasident  sliatl  promulgate  rtgulatlonc 
con trr)i ling  the  purchase  or  proeurement  of 
•u|.pllot  under  this  aet  dssignsd  to  mini- 
mise the  drain  upon  tlie  ttstural  roaourots 
of  the  United  ItstM  and  the  impact  of  such 
pttfobast  or  procurement  upon  the  domettlo 
priee  level, 

X  can  see  how  in  normal  tlmea  the  phi- 
losophy of  my  good  friend  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Au:^vr.T  H.  AmRKasNl,  who  snya 
that  the  Government  should  not  buy 
anything  outside  the  United  States, 
might  be  sound  and  good  economy,  but 
now  when  we  are  llvlns  in  an  era  of 
shortages,  to  Insist  that  we  buy  from 
those  shortages  and  Intensify  the  pres- 
sure of  Inflation  and  the  upward  price 
spiral  In  order  to  buy  In  our  rhortage 
are?,  is  not  Bood  economics,  when  wo  can 
buy  abroad  Instead,  sometimes  at  prices 
which  are  cheaper  and  never  at  prices 
which  are  more  than  10  percent  hfgher 
than  our  domestic  price  level.  If  we 
raised  the  price  of  bread  even  1  cent  in 
this  country,  we  would  be  squandering 
more  of  the  people's  money.  10  times 
over,  than  we  would  by  paying  10  percent 
extra  for  wheat  in  the  Argentine. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  w^ll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does 
the  gentleman  feel  we  should  go  out 
through  the  world  and  buy  these  com- 
modities to  give  them  away? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  just  gotten 
through  saying  what  I  believe,  but  I  will 
repeat  it  again,  and  then  I  cannot  yield 
any  further.  In  normal  times.  I  would 
see  some  wisdom  in  making  it  purely  an 
American-purchase  program,  but  when 
our  shelves  are  nearly  bare  and  our  bar- 
rels are  almost  empty  and  when  to  in- 
tensify the  pressure  upon  our  short  sup- 
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ply  would  force  prices  skyward.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  good  American  economics. 
As  our  dLntinguished  majority  leader  has 
pointed  out,  our  interest  is  to  curtail 
the  inflationary  effects  of  this  vast  Gov- 
ernment purchasing  program.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  we  Just  adopted  In  lieu  of 
the  original  Case  amendment,  which 
provides  that  the  Government  shall  not 
l«y  beyond  prevailing  market  prices  ex- 
cept Insofar  as  it  Is  necessary  to  do  so  in 
C3nformlty  with  price-support  leglsla- 
t.on.  This  in  another  part  of  that  same 
p-ogram.  The  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, Dr.  JvDD,  and  I  joined  forces 
In  committee  to  develop  these  two 
amendments  and  now  that  we  have  ac- 
cepted our  amendment  regulating  the 
price  the  Government  can  pay  domesti- 
cally, we  should  adopt  this  other  com- 
mittee amendment  to  round  out  the 
protection.  I  think  we  should  defeat  the 
Crawford  amendment  and  give  our  ap- 
proval to  the  committee  amendment 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  VORYSJ. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD,  Inasmuch  as  under  the 
program  we  have  to  buy  wheat  some- 
where, Is  it  not  better  to  buy  It  abroad 
If  we  can,  rather  than  buy  it  here  and 
thereby  Increase  the  price  levels  for  our 
own  consumers  and  the  strain  on  our 
own  economy? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Certainly.  It  seem*  to 
me  as  long  as  any  product  is  In  short 
supply,  in  this  country.  If  we  can  pur- 
chase it  abroad  it  Is  much  more  logical 
to  do  so  than  to  intensify  our  own  short- 
ages and  force  prices  up  on  all  the 
laboring  people  and  consumers  of 
America, 

Mr,  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tht 
fentlemnn  yield? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  X  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr,  RIZLEY,  Assuminf  we  follow 
the  gentleman's  phNosophy  and  pay  a 
premium  to  the  other  countries  for  their 
wheot.  what  Is  to  keep  them  from  com- 
ing in  here  and  bidding  against  everyone 
here  on  wheat?  There  is  no  price  con- 
trol on  wheat.  That  certainly  would 
have  an  Impact  that  would  cause  wheat 
to  (TO  up, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  would  prevent  It 
is  the  export-control  program.  We  have 
to  assume  the  President  is  going  to  ad- 
minister it  properly.  I  have  declared 
myself  that  if  the  President  does  not 
administer  it  properly  we  should  have  an 
export-control  agency  responslblle  di- 
rectly to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ask  for  the  rejection 
of  the  Crawford  amendment  and  the 
approval  of  our  committee  amendment, 
which  is  designed  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  committee  amendment 
which  we  have  just  adopted  in  lieu  of  the 
one  proposed  by  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  Crawford  substitute  for  the  Vorya 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  dhrl- 
slon  (demanded  by  Mr.  Crawford)  there 
were — ayes  40,  noes  85. 


So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  VORY8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
particular  amendment  close  in  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  Ulk 
before  6  o'clock? 

Mr,  V0RY8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  close  in  10  minutes,  with  6 
minutes  for  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  5  minutes  for  the  committee, 
and  that  immediately  after  that  our  col- 
lea:?ue  from  Michigan  may  speak. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  before  we 
adjourn. 

Mr.  V0RY8.    Before  we  adjourn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rand:  At  the 
end  of  lubpftragrsph  4,  sccttoQ  4,  strike  out 
the  period  and  Inacrt  a  semicolon  and  the 
foUuwlng:  "Provided  furthir,  That  no  gaso- 
line,  DteNl  oil,  bunker  oil,  nor  lubrteatlng 
oil  ihHil  be  moved  or  transported  from  tht 
United  states  to  a  foreign  country  unless  the 
8«<!reury  of  Oommerce  shall  certify  to  the 
President  in  writing  that  any  auch  move- 
ment or  traniportation  of  gnooline,  Diesel  ml, 
or  lubricating  oil  will  not  impair  the  na- 
tional defenae,  endanger  the  national  se- 
curity, nor  impair  thp  rivilian  use  of  gaso- 
line, Dleaei  oil,  bunl(*r  oil,  nr  tubrleattng  nil 
by  iJiP  p#npl#  of  the  tJnlted  BtnfM;  and  that 
the  iecretnry  of  Commercf  niitke  a  monthly 
report  of  aurh  petruiitum  produou  exporud, 
to  the  Freaident  pro  tempore  of  the  lenate 
and  the  speaker  of  the  Mouse," 

Mr,  HAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  the  various  amendments 
which  have  been  offered  and  have  ob- 
served their  fate,  I  am  very  sorry  that 
we  were  not  able  to  adopt  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi with  respect  to  fertilizer,  which  I 
think  was  quite  important,  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  concerning  Ameri- 
can shipping,  which  I  think  was  worthy 
of  better  consideration.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fate  which  was  vl.oiltcd  on  these 
early  amendments.  X  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty and  a  few  moments  of  the  time  of 
the  Committee  to  again  suggest  that  the 
shortage  of  oil  and  gasoline,  particularly 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  while  not  due  entirely  of  course 
to  this  foreign  program,  but  due  also  to 
the  10  percent  increase  in  domestic  de- 
mand, has  reached  such  proportions  that 
there  are  going  to  be  a  great  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  in  this 
country  who  will  actually  suffer,  not  from 
the  want  of  pleasure  riding  in  automo- 
biles, but  because  of  the  need  for  fuel  oil 
to  heat  their  homes  this  winter.  There- 
fore I  have  offered  an  amendment  which 
It  seems  to  me  is  extremely  mild  and 
extremely  reasonable. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  that, 
if  you  are  going  to  export  oil.  which  is 
in  exceedingly  tight  supply,  that  before 
you  can  export  It  the  Secretary  of  Com- 


merce, whom  I  am  sure  we  will  trust  In 
a  duty  10  difficult  and  so  Important,  mui^t 
certify  to  the  President  that  the  oil 
which  Is  about  to  be  exported  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  national  defense  or 
the  national  security,  or  use  by  the  Army 
and  Navy,  or  with  the  normal  civilian  tue 
of  petroleum  products  In  this  country. 
Xt  Is  as  simple  as  that.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  have  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  put 
his  O.  K.  on  the  export,  and  then  this 
amendment  has  nothing  further  to  do 
with  piohibltlng  or  in  aiiy  way  restrain- 
ing that  export.  But  If  a  responsible 
Cabinet  officer  says  that  the  export  of 
that  oil  would  Impair  our  national  secu- 
rity, who  In  thl.«i  House  would  want  that 
oil  to  be  exported  under  any  circum- 
Btance!(? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
about  30  seconds  to  tell  you  that  this  is 
not  a  novel  approach.  On  July  21,  1947, 
in  thi.s  House  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  being  Im- 
preased  at  that  time  with  the  fact  that 
petroI(>um  products  were  in  very  short 
supply,  unanimously  reported,  after  con- 
siderable discussion  and  considerable 
preparation,  a  bill  the  Identical  language 
of  which  I  have  Incorporated  in  this  pro- 
posed amendment.  That  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July 
32, 1M7.  It  failed  to  pass  the  Senate,  du« 
to  the  late  time  nt  which  It  was  consid- 
ered here.  Xt  was  presented  by  the  chair- 
man of  our  eommltiee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr,  Weuhem. 

I  am  not  asking  the  House  to  give  a 
new  or  novel  approach  to  this  situation, 
X  am  asking  the  Houkc  to  reaffirm,  by 
this  amefidment,  the  language  of  a  bill 
which  they  passed  unanimously  on  July 
32,  1947,  X  think  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  I  am  advUed  has  put  In 
subsection  4  In  the  present  bill,  has  done 
a  pretty  careful  Job,  but  I  am  not  satis- 
fied that  it  Is  quite  good  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
at  thlH  particular  time.  So  I  see  no  harm 
in  again  afflrming  what  this  House  did 
on  July  22,  That  Is,  that  we  muat  not 
export  oil  which  would  impair  the 
national  security  nor  prr'ent  normal 
civlian  use. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ffenthman  yield? 

Mr.  HAND.    X  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD,  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, who  as  I  understand  under  your 
amendment  wotild  have  the  power  of  de- 
cision, said  to  us  In  his  testimony  before 
the  committee  that  the  Import  and  ex- 
port of  petroleum  for  the  United  States 
are  piactlcally  in  balance,  and  that  a 
decrease  In  shipments  to  Europe  from 
the  United  States  would  merely  mean  a 
decrease  in  shipments  into  the  United 
States  from  other  areas,  because  the  peo- 
ple who  are  now  getting  it  from  us  would 
then  have  to  get  it  from  those  areas. 

Mr.  HAND.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me.  that  still  would  not  be  an  argu- 
ment against  this  amendment,  because 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  it  Is  all  right  to  export  this 
oil.  let  him  say  so.  Then  it  is  all  right 
It  is  an  additional  safeguard. 

Mr.  JUDD.  But  it  would  not  increase 
the  oil  supply  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAND.  No:  but  it  wiU  probably 
Increase  the  amount  which  will  remain 
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in  ths  United  States.  Let 
Uke  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  less  goes 
COir.es  In. 

Mr.  HAND.    That  may  be 

Mr.   JUDD.    That   U   his 
That  is  isrhat  he  told  us. 

Mr.  HAND.  I  do  not  agree 
not  take  the  responsibility  of 
any  measure  which  will  rediice 
ready  short  supply  of  oU  and 
this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The 
gwitteman  from  New  Jersey 
has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     All 
pi  red. 

The  question  is  on  the  Hofcd 
ment. 

The  question  was  taken; 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr. 
were — ayrs  M.  noes  M. 

Mr  HAND.    Mr.  Chairman 
tellers. 

TcUmi  acre  ordered,  and 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr 
Mr.  Jacxsom  of  Calllornla. 

The  rommlttee  again  divid<td 
tellers  reported  that  there 
BOM  M. 

80  the  smendment  was  rrj 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 
tilt  commitUe  amendment  as 

The  eonmttee  amendment 
cd  was  aarccd  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN      Under 
order  l.vsued  by  unAnlmou.<» 
Cerk  will  read  the  Church 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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endment  offered   by   Ur.  Ckuscu:   On 
3.  Iln*  S.  after  tb«  word  '*f4»ds"  inMrt 
t&t  words  "herein  suttiortMd. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Clialrnkn.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys). 

Mr.  VORYS.    Mr  Chalrmar  .  the  com- 
nutiee  ha^  no  objection  to  tqis  amend 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  queillon  i.s  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  CKCacHl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  |to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Bk.  5.  B«'ar«  itny  commodlUe 
art  m«d«  «vail«bl«  to  any  rectpl^n 
under  the  itutt.ority  of  this  act.  ar 
t>e  entered  Into,  subject  to 
and  prorutona  of  thla  act. 
eountry  and  the  United  SUtcs 
undertaking  by  such  country — 

(a)  to  make  eOctent  uae  of  an 

Un  mad*  ataliable  under  the 

tilts  act  and  to  take  Inaofar  as 
•eonomic  measures  neceaaary  to 
ablUty  to  achieve  a  seif-KUstalnin  ; 

(b)  that  whea  eommodittea 
under  the  auUMTlty  of  this  act 

arallable  on  terma  of  repayment 
tta«y  shall  be  mad*  avaUabi*  only 
tfttlon  ttoat  tb*  torammcnt  of 
ttry  acrSH  ttoat  wb*n  it  aclls 

for  looal  eurrtney  (i)  t4e 
tt  sMsli  losal  MRMcy  wiu  b* 
ta  a  apseial  aasmmt;  (2)  such 
b*  ttaad  wlttoia  such  country  until 
IMS,  for  th*  purpose  of  paylog 

oC  th*  United  SUtcs 
of  Inurtm  aid  to 
aet.  and  (or  such  oth4r 
as  may  b*  mutually  acreed  to 
reelpieot  country  and  th* 
tba  Oaited  States:    (S)   any 
balanee  remaining  to  such  accouttt  on  June 
10.  ItiB,  wtU  b*  dlapoeetf  of  within  Vuch  coun> 


ma<  e 


ar  ■ 


tie 


loca 
Inct  len 

su  h 


or  credit* 

t  country 
agreement 
the  limits- 
tx  tween  such 
CO  ttalnlng  an 

commodU 
atithorlty  of 
possible  the 
ncreese  its 
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availabl* 
not  mad* 
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upon  eott- 
rectpisttt 
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wui 
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currency 
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country 
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try  for  such  pur]xises  as  the  Oovemment  of 
ths  United  States,  pursuant  to  act  or  Jclnt 
resoluti'jn  cf  tl:e  Congress,  may  dstermlne: 

(c)  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
by  all  available  media  (including  govern- 
ment press  end  radio)  within  such  country, 
so  as  to  Inform  the  ultimate  consumers,  as 
to  the  purpose,  source,  character,  and 
amounts  of  ccmmodlties  made  available 
twder  the  authority  of  this  act: 

(d)  to  furnish  promptly,  upon  request  of 
the  President,  Information  cotacemlng  the 
production,  tise,  distribution.  Importation, 
and  exportation  of  any  commodities  of  the 
character  covered  in  this  act; 

(c)  to  make  available  to  Its  people  at 
reasonable  prices,  consistent  with  economic 
conditions  in  the  recipient  country,  such 
commodities  as  It  may  S2ll  imder  the  terms 
of  this  act: 

(f)  to  make  all  possible  efforts  to  secure 
the  mrjilmum  production  and  distribution 
of  locally  produced  commcdltios.  and  not  to 
p?rmit  any  mei-sures  to  b*  tak*n  Involving 
sale.  dlsUibutton,  cr  us*  of  any  commodities 
of  the  character  covered  in  this  act  which 
would  redue*  th*  locally  produced  supply 
cf  itich  commodities  cr  the  utilisation  of 
foroicn  sources  of  supply  other  than  the 
United  States: 

(g)  to  cuter  Into  specifle  aOMmenu  pro- 
viding for  such  I'se,  dlstrlbu^OB.  and  sal* 
of  *acb  claasincation  uf  Incentive  ko<m!s, 
nad*  Bvallabl*  to  it  under  th*  authority  of 
thu  act,  as  will  increase  th*  production  or 
distribution  of  locally  producMl  commodities 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (D  of  section  3  (a); 

(h)  not  to  expert  or  permit  removal  from 
such  country,  while  need  therefor  continues, 
of  commodities  made  available  under  the 
authority  of  th's  act  or  commoditl**  of  th* 
sam*  character  produced  locally  or  Imported 
from  outside  sourcef : 

(1)  to  permit  rcpreeenutives  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  State*  to  observe, 
advise,  and  report  un  the  distribution  amoni; 
the  people  cf  such  country  cf  commcdltles 
made  avallcble  under  the  authority  o(  this 
act: 

(J)  to  permit  repreeentatlvea  of  the  press 
and  radio  of  the  United  SUtts  to  ol»erve 
and  report  on  the  dlstrlbutloa  among  the 
people  of  such  country  of  commodities  made 
available  under  the  authority  of  this  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  recently 
agreed  to  in  the  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HorntAH]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
wonder  how  sincere  some  of  the  Repub- 
licans are  in  the  thought  Just  exoressed 
that  if  we  pass  this  bUl  the  legislation 
will  be  administered  in  the  spirit  and  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
written.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  this: 
I  think  it  was  in  either  April  or  May  of 
this  year  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  ap- 
propriating several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey.  We  were 
told  that  money  was  desperately  needed 
to  combat  communism  in  those  countries. 
I  recall  that  under  an  Executive  order 
Issued  by  the  President  the  State  De- 
partment took  half  a  million  dollars  out 
of  that  fund  and  gave  it  to  an  agency 
headed  by  Mr.  Luckman.  the  soft-soap 
man.  who  told  us.  and  he  ^(pent  either 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
that  we  should  not  eat  eggi — I  do  not 
know  whether  that  was  on  Tuesday  or 
Thursday,  hut  anyway  on  the  other  day 
we  should  not  eat  meat.  Be  switched 
our  egg  day  to  the  meat  day  and  the  meat 
day  to  the  egg  day  and  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  the  Turks  got  more  eggs  or 
meat  for  the  dollars  he  spent.    What 


was  the  use  of  appropriating  money  as 
we  did  in  that  case  to  help  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks  get  food,  and  have  the 
S.atc  Department  give  it  to  Luckman 
to  tell  us  that  we  must  not  eat  eggs  on 
a  certain  day  and  must  not  eat  meat  on 
another  day.  All  we  ever  did,  most  of 
the  folks,  anyway,  was  to  switch  the 
menu. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DinxsEN).  always  very  eloquent  and  al- 
ways persuasive,  was  talking  here  earlier 
in  the  day  and  his  argument  ran  along 
the  line — he  was  opposing  an  amend- 
ment— that  even  though  there  was  a 
scarcity,  in  that  case  of  fertiliZ3r,  in  this 
country,  we  should  still  ship  it  abroad; 
that  even  though  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  farm  machinery  we  should  send  it  out 
of  the  country;  and  so  on  all  down  the 
line,  grain  and  everything  else. 

That  argument  called  to  mind  the 
thought,  in  my  mind,  anyway,  that  even 
though  there  was  a  shortage  we  will  say 
of  tJres  and  of  gasoline  and  of  oil.  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  still  buy 
himself  an  automobile.  He  would  not 
go  anywhere  but  he  would  still  buy  It. 
His  situation  would  in  that  event  be  like 
the  one  this  country  will  be  In  If  w.  follow 
the  theory  of  this  bill. 

Without  oil,  gas.  and  tires  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirxsenI  would 
not  get  very  far  with  his  automobile. 
Without  the  means  of  production.  Amer- 
ica will  not  get  very  far  in  aiding  any- 
one. Without  the  essentials  upon  which 
our  strength  depends,  America  will  be- 
come anemic. 

If  we  are  going  to  strip  America,  If  we 
are  going  to  take  away  from  our  farmers 
their  machinery,  their  fertilizer,  every- 
thing they  must  have;  If  we  are  going 
to  take  away  from  the  veterans  In  my 
congressional  district,  in  all  other  dis- 
tricts, as  the  administration  is  doing, 
the  cement  which  they  wish  to  buy  In  the 
open  market  to  use  to  build  their  homes, 
we  as  a  Nation  will  be  flat  on  our  back. 
We  will  not  encourage  young  men  to  en- 
list in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy  to  train 
for  the  defense  of  their  country. 

You  may  have  noted  in  the  papers  that 
we  are  now  more  than  a  thousand  stu- 
dents short  up  at  West  Point  and  we  are 
more  than  a  thousand  short  down  at  the 
Academy  where  they  want  men  to  train 
for  the  Navy.  Why  Is  it?  Is  it  because 
we  are  treating  our  veterans  unfairly? 
Is  it  because  all  over  this  country  of  ours 
the  veterans  who  have  money,  who  want 
to  buy  in  the  open  market,  cannot  do  it? 
Is  it  because,  using  tax  dollars,  the  ad- 
ministration hikes  the  price,  increases 
the  scarcity  of  everything  they  need? 
Are  they  and  other  millions  getting  a 
little  bit  discouraged?  Are  they  a  little 
depressed  as  to  the  future  which  will 
confront  them? 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  here  about 
isolationists,  of  whom  I  am  one  and  al- 
ways have  been  one.  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  fact  that  there  are  Isolation- 
ists and  Isolationists.  They  might  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups.  Some  of  us  be- 
lieve that  we  should  put  our  country  first. 
I  am  not  questioning  the  patriotism  or 
the  loyalty  of  any  Member  of  this  House 
or  of  anyone  else.  We  will  assume  we  are 
all  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  patriotism. 
We  Just  have  different  ways,  as  the  sen- 
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tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCoa- 
MACKl  suggested  the  other  day,  of  carry- 
ing out  our  desire  to  help  our  country. 

I  belong  to  that  group  which  we  might 
say  wears  wooden  shoes  and  overalls  and 
walks  around  in  the  dirt  sometimes  and 
gets  a  few  calluses  on  their  hands  and 
feet,  or  perhaps  a  little  grease  and  a  little 
grime  on  their  hands.  I  belong  to  that 
group  the  members  of  which,  lacking  a 
"higher  education"  and  association  with 
kings,  princes,  queens,  and  princesses, 
l)€lieve  that  we  have  to  keep  our  country 
strong  all  the  time.  We  are  just  com- 
mon folks.  We  live  close  to  the  soil.  We 
still  believe  it  Is  necessary  to  work.  We 
work,  we  think  we  should  save — many 
of  us  could,  without  dying,  get  along 
without  another  picture  with  a  Red  tinge 
from  Hollywood.  Some  of  us  would 
rather  visit  and  drink  a  glass  of  beer— 
though  I  do  not  drink — with  a  hired  man, 
with  Jersey  Joe  Walcott,  than  kiss  the 
hand  or  the  foot  of  an  English  lord,  a 
Paris  beauty,  or  even  a  Churchill. 

I  oppose  the  thought  of  that  group 
which  wears  striped  pants  and  a  long- 
tailed  coat  and  drinks  champagne  and 
which  thinks  so  little  of  this  country  of 
ours  that  they  do  not  believe  it  can  stand 
on  its  own  feet  unless  we  have  the  British 
Navy  to  protect  us';  unless  we  do  some- 
thing to  help  this  country,  that  country, 
or  some  other  country  which  stands  be- 
tween us  and  destruction. 

Despite  my  Inferiority  complex,  I  really 
feel  sorry  for  those  who  see  the  black 
night  of  the  Dark  Ages  snuffing  out  the 
light  of  the  advanced  civilization  which 
we  have  been  carrying  Into  the  world  by 
relying  upon  the  advice  of  Washington, 
the  principles  enunciated  in  our  Consti- 
tution which,  because  of  our  acceptance 
of  them,  have  made  us  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

Poor  old  Uncle  Sam — so  weak  he  can- 
not exist  unless  he  purchases  a  peace, 
and  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  these  same  in- 
ternational isolationists  who  see  the  in- 
terests of  all  other  countries  first,  so 
strong  that  he  can  give  unlimited  aid  to 
all  other  nations.  Do  you  see  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make? 

I  remember  being  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  Just  a  few  days  ago  when  I  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown] 
say  something  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bloom]  about  England. 
the  British  Empire,  being  weak.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  agreed  with 
him  that  the  Empire  was  weak — so  weak 
the  New  York  gentleman  thought  that 
It  could  not  live  without  our  aid. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  said  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  "Suppose  we  give  away  so  much 
and  so  weaken  ourselves  that  we  are  In 
a  like  condition— as  weak  as  the  British 
Empire?"  He  said,  "Then  who  is  going 
to  take  care  of  us?"  And  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BloomI  said,  "The 
Lord."  In  my  Judgment  we  are  right 
down  to  taking  care  of  ourselves  because 
I  am  sure  that  the  Lord  is  not  going  to 
be  guilty  of  any  unfair  labor  practice 
or  of  any  other  unfair  practice.  If  He 
did  not  take  care  of  Great  Britain.  He 
is  not  going  out  of  His  way  to  discrimi- 
nate in  our  behalf  to  take  care  of  Amer- 
ica. The  duty  of  protecting  ourselves 
rests  first  upon  us  and  not  upon  aome- 


body  else.  The  Lord  helps  those  who 
help  themselves. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bloom]  is  a  powerful  individual  in  the 
international  world.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  he  owns,  or  at  least  once 
owned,  the  rug  upon  which  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  walked  when  they 
visJted  the  Capitol  rotunda;  that  he  was 
decorated  on  one  occasion  by  Mussolini. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has  a  pipe 
line  to  the  ear  of  the  Almighty.  But,  if 
he  has.  I  beseech  him,  in  behalf  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  to  make  his  plea  for 
direct  relief  to  the  needy  and  the  un- 
fortunate in  the  Old  World. 

Because  I  do  believe  in  prayer  and  in 
Divine  guidance,  my  prayers,  while  ask- 
ing the  Lord  to  help  others,  have,  ever 
since  my  childhood  days,  carried  the  plea 
that  the  Lord  would  make  me  a  good  boy, 
and.  later,  a  good  man;  that  he  would 
guide  and  protect  my  country.  Follow- 
ing through,  I  intend  to  do  my  utmost 
to  aid  my  country  so  that  In  the  end  it 
may  help  less  fortunate  nations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Uvmrt:  On  page 
4,  section  A,  paragraph  B.  strike  out  th*  lan- 
guage beginning  on  line  8  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  figure  2  on  line  14  and  substltuu  the 
following  language  changing  the  numbered 
subsections  to  No.  1  and  No.  S  to  conform 
with  the  amended  language.  The  language 
to  be  substituted  resds  as  follows:  "To  make, 
when  any  commodity  which  is  not  fiu-nlshed 
on  terms  of  repayment  In  dollars  la  mad* 
avBllabl*  under  this  act,  a  commensurate  de- 
posit In  th*  curr*ncy  ot  such  country  in  a 
special  accoimt." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  goes  to  the  fundamental 
philosophy  of  this  bill.  May  I  point  out 
that  probably  most  of  you  are  completely 
unaware  of  the  fabt  that  a  significant 
change  has  been  made  between  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  which  has  come  from  the 
Senate  and  the  way  It  has  been  reported 
by  our  committee.  I  think  first  of  all  you 
are  certainly  entitled  to  know  about  that 
change  and  what  it  signifies.  I  am  going 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  at  least  to  vote 
to  put  the  bill  back  in  conformity  with 
the  Senate  language.  The  Senate  bill 
proposes,  and  I  have  the  Senate  language 
here,  and  may  I  say  that  the  Senate  bill 
uses  language  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment suggested,  and  which  the  Herter 
committee  approved  of,  that  "when  any 
commodity  not  furnished  on  terms  of 
repayment  in  dollars  is  made  available 
under  this  act.  a  commensurate  deposit 
in  the  currency  of  such  country  is  to  be 
made  in  a  special  account." 

In  other  words,  under  this  legislation 
as  it  passed  the  Senate,  it  was  not  a  give- 
away proposition.  Each  country  was  re- 
quired to  pay  in  its  local  currency  for  the 
supplies  made  available.  I  like  that  phi- 
losophy. I  like  that  philosophy  because 
It  makes  these  Governments  share  in 
some  of  these  responsibilities.  I  am 
happy  that  the  State  Department  recom- 
mended that.  X  am  happy  that  the  Sen- 
ate wrote  the  legislation  In  that  way  and 
I  am  happy  to  have  heard  the  chairman 
of  the  Herter  committee  say  that  It  Is  a 
proposal  which  they  approve.  I  deplore 
the  fact  that  in  our  eagerness  to  be  of 
assistance,  the  House  committee  went  too 


far  over  my  objections,  because  you  will 
see  on  page  4  of  the  bill  instead  of  re- 
quiring the  recipient  countries  to  pay  in 
their  local  currency,  we  simply  give  the 
supplies  away.  Our  bill  says  on  page  4. 
line  8.  that  when  commodities  made 
available  tmder  the  authority  of  this  act 
are  not  made  available  on  terms  of  re- 
payment in  dollars  they  shall  be  made 
available  only  upon  condition  that  the 
Government  of  the  recipient  country 
agrees  that  when  It  sells  such  commodi- 
ties for  local  currency  It  shall  make  a 
deposit  In  a  special  Joint  account. 

Do  you  see  the  difference?  Under  the 
House  language  the  recipient  government 
can  give  away  every  single  dime  of  all 
these  supplies,  and  nothing  need  be  de- 
posited in  the  Joint  account.  Under  the 
Senate  language  the  recipient  govern- 
ment must  make  payments  in  Its  local 
currency.  It  is  all  deposited  in  the  Joint 
account.    I  prefer  the  Senate  version. 

Now.  what  is  the  difference?  Funda- 
mentally, there  are  several  differences. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  language, 
which  I  propose  to  restore,  enables  our 
dollars  to  do  double  duty.  Those  gov- 
ernments are  not  bankrupt.  They  have 
money  In  their  local  currency.  Is  there 
any  reason  In  the  world  why  they  should 
not  pay  with  the  money  that  they  have 
In  their  local  currencies,  for  the  .supplies 
that  we  are  making  available?  By  com- 
pelling them  to  pay  we  render  them  a 
service,  because  we  take  out  of  the  stream 
of  currency  the  money  which  they  have 
to  freeze  in  this  Joint  account,  thus  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  money  available 
for  Infiatlonary  purposes  in  the  coun- 
try, and  helping  to  reduce  prices  by  hav- 
ing a  deflationary  effect  upon  the 
coimtry. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  will  op- 
pose this  resolution  will  say  in  the  first 
place,  "Oh,  we  should  not  expect  the  gov- 
ernments to  pay  us  out  of  their  local 
currencies,  because  they  will  have  to  tax 
the  people  to  get  It,  or  if  they  do  not  tax 
the  people  then  they  will  have  to  run 
the  printing  presses  to  print  the  money." 
I  want  to  have  them  tax  the  people.  I 
do  not  think  you  will  have  stable  systems 
of  economy  until  you  have  sound  systems 
of  taxation.  It  is  important  that  we  try 
to  restore  economic  stability  over  there. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  argument 
that  they  are  going  to  run  the  printing 
presses  to  print  the  money,  may  I  submit 
to  you  that  unless  these  bilateral  con- 
tracts prohibit  the  use  of  printing  presses 
to  print  money  indiscriminately,  the 
whole  program  is  going  to  collapse.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  write  into  these  bi- 
lateral contracts  stipulations  prohibiting 
them  from  engaging  in  the  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  printing-press  money. 

There  is  one  other  advantage  in  the 
amendment  which  I  propose.  That  is,  it 
puts  into  a  Joint  account  the  local  cur- 
rencies which  those  countries  pay  for 
these  supplies.  This  money  can  be  spent 
locally  on  any  program  which  is  Jointly 
acceptable  to  that  government  and  ours. 
It  may  be  a  program  of  information 
which  is  so  badly  needed.  It  may  be 
used  to  purchase  radio  time  to  tell  those 
people  about  the  part  America  is  playing 
in  building  this  peace  of  ours.  It  may  ba 
to  buy  advertisements  in  tDe  newspapers* 
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or  it  m«y  be  iised.  If  necessar 
chase  some  free  •supplies  to 
able  to  fo-ks  tn  bread  lines,  if 
those  unable  to  purchase  then 
local  mark-ts.    It  may  be 
flMtleman  from  Minnesota  I 
H.  AndrkscmI  ha«    spoken    of 
articles  and  supplies  which 
cannot  buy    themselves 
funds  can  be  spent  to  supply 
with  food,  together  with  all 
of  American  publicity  and 
about  free  food,  hot  lunches, 
that  they  may  get.    I  submit  t( 
juxt  cood  economy  and  sound  sf 
a  local  government  ha.s  money 
currency,  to  require  it  to  spend 
ment  for  the  supplies  we  make 
and  I  recommend  that  you  will 
Senate  in  this  connection. 
The   CHAIRMAN.     The 
gentleman    from    South 
MuNDT)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON.    Mr.  Chairmai 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particula  - 
ment  was  offered  and  fully 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
down     The  committee  felt  tha 
changing  the  bft&is  of  the 
ance.    The  main  point  of  it  Is 
you  want  a  bill  that  Is  a  relief 
jrou  want  a  bill  that  is  a  sale 
countries  in  their  own 

The  difference  between  the 
we  on  the  committee  have 
this  amendment  is  that  we 
recipient  country  where  their 
so  poor  they  cannot  pay  for 
give  it  away.    That  is  what  I 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  ( 
H.  ANDsisEif]  has  asked  for  01 
in  some  of  the  amendments 
offering.      He    wants    the    rel 
through  the  Red  Cross  and 
institutions. 

If  you  do  as  the  gentleman 
DakoU  suggests  you  will  then 
charity  out  of  this  bill.     If  you 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
you  have  then  changed  the 
relief  measure  to  a  sale  to  the 
own  local  currency.     How  then 
impose  all  the  conditions  that 
on    and    still    follow    the 
through  Into  the  hands  of  the 
and  have  them  marked  so  that 
they  are  United  States  goods  in 
of  the  consumers.     How  can 
If  you  are  turning  this  into  a 
sale?     I  say  that  you  cannot. 

We  people  who  have  worket 
paring  this  bill,  worked   prev 
Public  Law  84.  which  was  the 
000  relief  bill.     Do  you  all  know 
bill  had  this  same  language  w 
committee  has  written  in  this 
the  pending  bill?      We  say  to 
cipient  countries:  If  you  sell  It. 
sell  it,  then  you  put  the  monej 
account  subject  to  our  joint 
we  will  use  it  for  the  children 
use  it  again  for  further  charitie; 
lief.     We  will  have  a  revolving 
that  when  we  once  put  the 
can  be  used  again,  say.  for 
or  other  relief.     If  you  put  up 
governments  that  they  are  goinj 
to  pay  in  fuU  immediately  in 
currencies,  they  are  goin^  to 
tax  in  addition.    To  balance 
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ets  these  governments  are  going  to  have 
to  tax  to  get  the  money  when  they  can- 
not collect  from  their  people,  or  they  are 
going  to  have  to  start  the  printing 
presses,  as  Prance  had  to  do  a  little  while 
ago.  You  are  going  to  have  to  Increase 
taxes  as  the  only  sound  alternative. 

I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  when  he  says  about  the 
recipient  governments:  'T  want  to  have 
them  tax  the  people."  I  do  not  want 
to  be  the  country  that  goes  In  and  runs 
a  foreign  government  and  rays  they  have 
to  tr.x  their  people  more.  What  kind  of 
relief  Is  that?  How  vould  you  feel  if 
you  were  an  Italian  ov  French  citizen 
and  your  children  were  starving  and 
needing  food  and  shelter  and  somebody 
came  in  and  said:  "We  will  giye  it  to  you. 
This  stuff  is  coming  to  you  from  the 
United  States  out  of  kindness,  but  you 
pay  ICO  percent  for  every  bit  of  it."  You 
cannot  do  that.  That  Is  not  aid,  that 
is  a  sale.  If  you  want  the  printing 
presses  to  run,  vote  for  the  Mundt 
amendment  because  they  are  going  to 
have  to  get  the  money  from  some  place. 
As  the  gentleman  says,  the  other  alter- 
native is  to  tax  the  people,  but  many  of 
them  cannot  pay.  That  Is  why  I  dis- 
agree so  strongly  with  his  statement 
that  he  wants  to  tax  these  people.  I  do 
not. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  merely  to  say 
that  this  amendment  was  brought  up 
several  times  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  during  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee  and  was  voted  down 
each  time  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
because,  first,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  remarked,  the  provision 
as  we  have  written  it  in  this  bill  is  al- 
ready in  Public  Law  84  and  has  worked 
well.  The  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota says  that  these  governments  have 
money  and  should  pay  for  the  goods,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  have 
enough  money  unless  they  print  it  or 
sell  the  goods.  The  people  have  francs 
or  lira  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  goods 
available,  but  the  Government  does  not. 
If  we  force  them  when  they  receive  these 
goods,  and  before  they  can  sell  them,  to 
get  a  commensurate  amount  of  francs 
or  lira  and  deposit  them  in  a  special 
account,  they  must  nm  the  printing 
presses  and  thereby  Increase  the  money 
in  circulation  and  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures on  their  economy.  Our  objective 
is  the  opposite. 

I  may  say  that  under  Public  Law  84. 
about  20  percent  of  the  goods  furnished 
from  that  $35O,00O,0C0  bill  has  been  given 
away  to  people  who  could  not  pay. 
Eighty  percent  has  been  sold.  Now.  that 
is  the  real  test,  how  it  worked  in  actual 
operation.  When  people  can  pay  for 
these  goods,  they  ought  to  pay.  That 
takes  the  currency  out  of  circulation, 
puts  it  in  this  special  account,  and  if 
after  paying  the  local  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration we  did  nothinig  but  bum  up 
the  currency,  it  would  be  helpful  to  their 
inflationary  situation.  To  those  people 
who  cannot  pay.  the  goods  that  we  have 
sent  over  are  distributed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  its  regular  relief 
system. 


It  seems  to  me  a  third  major  objec- 
tion to  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
this:  If  we  make  them  pay  in  their  money 
for  every  bit  of  goods  we  send  over,  then 
It  is  their  goods,  not  ours.  How  can  we 
In  good  conscience  come  along  and  lay 
down  10  conditions  as  to  how  they  shall 
use  or  distribute  goods  which  now  be- 
long to  them?  Inasmuch  as  the  money 
they  can  pay  for  the  goods  cannot  be 
converted  Into  dollars  and  therefore  is 
of  no  value  to  us,  I  think  we  would  be 
genuinely  short-sighted  to  charge  them 
for  the  goods  as  soon  as  delivered,  have 
them  put  the  money  In  a  special  account, 
and  then  try  to  tell  them  how  they  shall 
use  the  goods  which  they  have  already 
bought  and  paid  for. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  you  should 
make  it  clear  they  are  not  paying  the 
money  to  us.  They  are  paying  it  to  a 
joint  account  which  they  share  In  to 
spend. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  Is  right.  But  the 
point  Is.  when  they  have  paid  for  all  the 
goods  we  send  over,  then  the  goods  are 
theirs.  I  do  not  see.  how  we  can  then 
keep  in  the  bill  these  restrictions  which 
you  and  Iwant.  Having  bought  the  com- 
modities, how  can  we  tell  them  how  they 
are  to  be  used?  Their  having  to  provide 
currency  to  pay  in  full  merely  increases 
the  inflationary  forces  within  their  own 
economy. 

Mr.  MASON.  Will  the  gentleman 
3^eld  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  It 
parliamentary  and  proper  here  in  the 
House  for  a  Member  to  get  up  and  say. 
"I  disagree  violently  with  Mr.  Smith." 
Instead  of  saying.  "I  disagree  violently 
with  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Smith)"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  strict  con- 
struction of  the  rules  are  followed  then 
the  Chair  would  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  stated  the  correct  way 
of  addressing  the  Chair;  however,  there 
is  so  much  liberahty.  and  of  necessity  so, 
in  these  modern  times  that  we  pursue  the 
best  course,  keeping  within  reasonable 
limits  of  the  technical  rules. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  further  parhamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MASON.  Is  It  proper  on  the  floor 
of  this  Hou.se  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  for  two  gentlemen  to  say,  "I  dis- 
agree with  you  and  you  and  you"  and 
not  even  address  the  Chair?  You  were 
guilty  of  that.  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Technically  speak- 
ing, one  Member  cannot  refer  to  another 
Member  in  the  second  person;  however, 
we  often  do  those  things.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  a  good  parliamen- 
tarian and  really  knows  the  answers. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  is 
something  that  Jusc  will  not  do  what  he 
intends  doing.  When  you  start  to  sell 
these  goods  to  the  paople  of  France  or 
Italy  or  wherever  you  send  the  goods  you 
will  have  a  lot  of  money  that  you  will 
not  know  what  to  do  with  when  you  get 
It.  I  have  heard  it  said  on  the  floor  In 
debate  that  there  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  dispose  of  some  of  these  goods  to 
the  poor  people  over  there  who  do  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  goods. 
Now.  that  was  said  bscause  the  bill  as  it 
stands  today  without  this  amendment 
will  allow  that  to  be  done. 

The  committee  that  will  have  charge 
of  the  disposition  of  these  goods  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of 
some  of  these  goods  to  the  unfortunate 
people  who  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  them.  Are  you  going  to  place  these 
countries  In  the  position  that  they  are 
supposed  to  pay  for  all  the  goods  we  send 
to  thsm?  As  has  already  been  stated, 
you  will  start  them  to  printing  money  in 
order  to  put  that  money  to  the  credit  of 
both  countries,  the  recipient  country  and 
the  United  States;  then  after  you  get  all 
of  this  money  I  do  not  think  It  will  be 
worth  anything.  You  will  have  to  make 
some  disposition  of  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gathtng:  Page 
4,  strike  out  lines  8  to  25.  inclusive,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
all  commodities  made  avaUable  to  it  under 
the  authority  of  this  act,  on  the  basis  of  the 
fair  value  of  such  commodities,  such  reim- 
bursement to  be  in  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing forms  as  the  President  may  deem 
appropriate:  (1)  repayment  in  dollars,  (2) 
furnishing  ccanmodities.  in  short  supply  In 
the  United  States,  which  may  be  needed  to 
insure  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States:  or  (3)  making  available  to  the  United 
States  bases  for  military  or  other  purposes." 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  little  new  idea  that  I  am  bringing  in 
here  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  It  only  providers  a  method 
of  repayment  for  the  fair  value  of  these 
commodities  that  will  be  made  available, 
and  that  will  be  done  In  three  ways. 
They  could  either  pay  us  back  ha  dollars 
or  they  could  furnish  us  with  strategic 
materials  that  are  in  short  supply  in 
America,  or  else  they  could  furnish  us 
military  or  civilian  bases.  Now,  what  is 
wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVns.  The  gentleman  asks 
what  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  put  himself  in  the  position  of 
Mr.  Molotov  and  decide  for  himself  how 
much  fun  he  would  have,  with  300.000,- 
000  people  on  the  verge  of  starvation  In 
Europe,  if  the  United  States  was  giving 


him  certain  military  bases  as  the  price 
of  humanitarian  aid. 

Mr.  GATHINQS,  I  will  say  this  to 
Mr.  Molotov,  that  our  duty  is  to  look 
after  America,  We  need  some  of  these 
bases.  I  visited  Newfoundland  just  a  few 
months  ago.  We  acquired  five  bases 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  in  exchange 
for  50  old-age  destroytis.  and  that  was 
the  best  deal  that  America  ever  made,  in 
my  judgment.  It  would  be  well  to  make 
some  more  such  trades.  We  are  making 
those  bases  better  and  stronger  all  the 
time,  and  we  need  more  like  them  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world.  I  do  not  see 
why  these  folks  should  get  these  com- 
modities and  not  pay  for  them.  My 
amendment  is  a  method  by  which  they 
could  pay  for  the  commodities  and  cred- 
its, and  they,  each  of  them,  are  well  able 
to  do  it. 

I  voted  for  UNRRA,  and  we  were  told 
at  that  time  that  we  were  going  to  get 
back  some  strategic  minerals  and  ma- 
terials for  stock  piling  purposes.  I  voted 
for  foreign -aid  funds  year  in  and  year 
out  and  we  should  have  gotten  value  re- 
ceived for  all  this  money.  Those  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  legislation  on  the 
floor  said,  "Oh.  yes.  we  are  going  to  be 
paid  back."  Well,  we  were  not  paid  back 
one  red  copper  cent,  except  the  Finns, 
who  repaid  their  World  War  I  loan. 
Then  we  came  along  and  cancelled  World 
War  n  loans.  Now  « e  have  embarked 
on  a  program  of  continuing  to  give  away 
these  billions  of  dollars.  We  have  ap- 
propriated $19,000,000,000  since  the  last 
shot  was  fired  in  World  War  II.  Do  these 
people  appreciate  it?  Oh.  no.  You  can 
Slop  them  on  the  streets  of  France  or 
Italy  or  Austria,  and  you  can  say  to  a 
man  you  talk  with,  "We  are  over  here  to 
investigate  your  food  needs.  We  want 
to  help  you.  We  want  to  give  you  some 
food."  Why,  he  would  look  at  you  and 
think  that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  you.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
us.  They  would  say,  "If  that  is  the  situ- 
ation, go  on  back  home."  That  is  the 
attitude  as  I  saw  it  over  there  in  many 
European  countries.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  airports  of  the  various  countries 
they  handed  us  a  slip  of  paper  which 
said,  "Here  is  your  Itinerary.  At  9:30 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  be  at  a  certain 
place,  at  10:30  you  are  to  be  at  this  ofl5ce. 
and  at  11:30  be  at  another  place,  and 
you  are  to  eat  lunch  at  1  o'clock,  and 
at  2  o'clock  you  were  holding  a  meeting, 
and  at  6  o'clock  you  are  to  dress  for  din- 
ner." If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
the  ^od  and  Agricultural  Committee  of 
this  House  did  a  little  night  work  we 
would  never  have  gotten  any  informa- 
tion. We  went  out  at  night  and  talked 
to  the  folks  that  could  talk  English,  and 
learned  something  about  what  the  facts 
are.  I  do  not  know  what  the  other  com- 
mittees did.  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
we  did  find  out  that  the  situation  over 
there  was  not  as  desperate  as  it  has  been 
pictiu'ed. 

I  ask  you  to  support  this  amendment 
and  let  us  look  after  the  exchequer  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 


Mr.  BUCK.  As  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  read,  it  had  no  time 
limitation.  Would  the  gentleman  c(Mn- 
ment  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  No;  there  Is  no  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Suppose  they  pay  these 
things  back  a  himdred  years  from  now. 

Mr.  QATHINQS.  If  you  read  section 
5  you  will  find  that  before  any  com- 
modity or  credits  are  made  available,  the 
President  shall  see  to  it  that  certain 
things  be  done.  Under  my  amendment 
one  of  three  methods  should  be  used  for 
repayment.  The  American  taxpayer  has 
to  assure  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  he  will  repay  any  loan  or 
advance  that  Is  made  to  him.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  require  less  of 
foreign  governments.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
trust  that  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  If  his  amendment 
strikes  out  lines  8  to  25,  inclusive,  on 
page  4? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Yes.  It  strikes  out 
paragraph  (b)  from  line  8  through  line 
25  and  substitutes  the  language  as  read 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment provides  simply  a  sale  of  these 
goods  to  the  people  we  are  trying  to  aid 
and  to  the  countries  we  are  trying  to 
help.  This  is  emergency  legislation  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  people  of  those 
countries  who  are  cold  and  hungry  from 
personal  distress,  and  It  is  also  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  governments  of  the 
countries  not  only  from  the  Infiltration 
of  imfortunate  political  Ideologies  but 
from  actual  Invasion.  It  is  to  save  the 
economies  of  the  coimtries  named  in  the 
bill. 

If  they  had  the  money,  the  gold  with 
which  to  purchase  the  goods  they  require 
and  which  we  propose  to  send  them 
through  this  measure,  ft  would  be  un- 
necessary for  the  mesisure  ever  to  be 
considered  by  this  Congress.  As  we  all 
know,  however,  they  are  without  the  gold 
and  they  are  without  the  money  to  pur- 
chase the  commodities  they  require.  We 
are  therefore  stepping  In  to  adjust  the 
economies  of  those  distressed  nations  to 
encourage  their  resistance  to  outside 
pressure,  to  sustain  their  morale,  and  to 
save  them  from  being  absolutely  taken 
over  by  a  strong  and  aggressive  nation. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  obviously 
100  percent  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill.  The  basis  of  the  meas- 
ure is  that  the  United  States  shall  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  three  reclFrtent 
coimtries.  There  Is  no  assistance  If  the 
recipient  countries  are  required  to  pay 
for  the  assistance  either  in  dollars  or  in 
commodities  which  are  in  short  supply  in 
the  United  States.  The  need  for  the  act 
is  caused  by  the  basic  fact  that  the  re- 
cipient countries  do  not  have  dollars  nor 
do  they  have  the  goods  necessary  to  their 
economy. 

To  get  supplies  from  the  recipient 
coimtries  which  are  in  short  supply  in 
the  United  States  and  which  may  be 
critical  to  our  national  defense  would 
Involve  us  in  a  long  session  of  protracted 
Begotiation  before  any  assistance  could 
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be  available.  The  proposed  I  slsUtlan  is 
dcaicned  only  to  provide  assi:  tancc  (or  a 
very  limited  period  of  time:  t )  require  as 
a  ctmditlon  before  receiving  assistance 
that  lonc-dravrn-out  nciroti:  ti<xis  must 
be  entered  into  ttIUi  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction, spedflcatlon.  and  s  lipment  of 
certain  typ?s  of  goods  wouli  delay  the 
rendering  of  assistance  and  hereby  de- 
feat the  basic  objective  of  U  e  proposed 
legislation.  We  are  oppo;  ;d  to  the 
amendment.  We  ask  that  It  I  te  defeated. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qu  rsLion  Is  on 
the  amendment  cflored  by  th;  gentleman 
from  Aikacsas  IBfr.  Qathixs). 
The  air.endment  was  rcjei  ted. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Ct  airman.  I 
move  to  stnke  out  the  last  uord. 

Mr.  Cnairman.  I  hav?  trke  n  this  time 
to  suces^  thai  if  ve  do  no  finish  the 
bill  this  evening,  and  it  now  :e:nr;  quite 
apparent  that  we  will  not.  it  is  my  plan 
to  have  the  Hcuce  meet  at  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  tl  at  this  bill 
has  been  carefully  dcbaicc  and  that 
careful  consideration  has  bem  given  to 
each  of  its  provisions  as  wc  have  pro- 
gressed thus  far  in  the  reaj  ing  of  the 
bill.  I  understand  there  arc  olher  im- 
portant amendments  to  be  offered  that 
will  undoubtedly  require  som:  consider- 
able time  in  debate.  However.  I  express 
the  hope  that  we  can  concluc  e  consider- 
ation of  the  measure  tcmorri  w  evening. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  t  le  measure 
we  pass  here  in  the  House  will  go  to 
conference,  and  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  conferees  to  adjust  the  differences 
between  the  Senate  and  Hou  ;e  bills. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  ether  meas- 
urs  that  may  be  reported  rom  com- 
mittees dealing  with  matte  s  involved 
in  the  call  for  this  special  sc:  sion  which 
will  require  careful  consldera  ;ion  on  the 
floor.  We  will  also  have  a  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  to  provide  the  funds 
to  pay  for  this  legislation.  If  It  is  adopted. 
There  will  al50  be  other  matters  In  the 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  h  iving  to  do. 
a";  I  understand  it,  with  rel  ef  for  the 
Navajo  Indians  as  authorlzec  in  the  bill 
which  passed  the  House  tods  y. 

Of  course  the  Members,  particularly 
from  the  West,  who  have  a  3i;:tance  to 
travel  are  desirous  that  we  r(  nc'.ude  our 
work  so  as  to  have  time  to  g<  t  home  for 
Christmas.  If  we  handle  t  le  matters 
which  eome  before  us  expct  iticusly.  it 
Is  my  view  that  we  shculd  try  o  conclude 
this  session  on  the  18ih  or  :  9th.  which 
Is  the  latter  part  of  next  week 

I  thour^ht  it  might  be  helpf  il  for  all  of 
us  in  planning  our  personal  i  ..'Tairs.  and 
In  furthering  the  considerat  on  of  this 
bill  and  of  the  other  measures  which 
might  c(xne  before  us  to  make  this  stcte- 
ment  regarding  the  legislativi  (  situation, 
Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  he  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  RICH.  Why  not  add  the  names 
of  the  other  European  count  les  in  this 
bill  and  increase  the  amoun  and  then 
we  would  have  the  Marshall  p  an  already 
adopted. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  ChaLman.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  gentle  nan  Is  se- 
rious or  not.  He  frequently  s  facetious 
In  his  Inimitable  way.  and  of  course  we 
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all  love  him  the  more  when  he  does  that 
However,  I  think  it  is  quite  well  under- 
stood by  everybody  that  there  is  no  com- 
mitment expressed  or  implied  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  or  in  its  en- 
actment if  it  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  GOFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  dlsagree- 
menl  as  to  details.  It  seems  plain  that  the 
House  will  approve  this  authorization  for 
furcher  aid  to  Europe.  In  spite  of  eome 
very  subsUntlal  misgivings,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  vote  for  the  bill.  It  Is  further 
evidence  to  the  world  of  the  altruistic 
spirit  of  the  American  people  and  is  af- 
firmative action  to  halt  communism. 

L3t  us  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  world  situation  nor  as  to  the 
imfortunatc  position  in  wWch  this  coun- 
try has  been  placed.  As  things  stand 
now,  the  apparent  result  of  all  our  sac- 
rifices in  World  War  n  has  been  to  make 
the  world  .«afe  for  Russia.  Our  Nation 
played  a  major  part  in  the  elimination  of 
the  threat  of  Germany  on  the  west,  and 
the  dominant  role  in  crushing  Japan,  the 
Soviet's  rival  in  Asia.  Our  policy  in 
China  has  thrown  that  vast  country  open 
for  the  Communist  adve.nc2.  The  pres- 
ent favorable  position  of  thic  new  apostle 
of  tyranny  is  the  direct  result  of  the  mis- 
handling of  our  foreign  affairs  by  the 
national  administration. 

The  foreign-aid  bill  is  being  pushed 
through  at  the  insistence  of  that  admin- 
istration, which  continues  to  pile  up  a 
record  of  bungling  every  International 
crisis.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  because  It 
presents  at  least  some  hope,  however 
doubtful,  of  saving  the  friends  we  have  in 
Europe.  God  knows  we  have  too  few 
friends  left. 

Let  me  demonstrate  to  you  the  reck- 
less way  we  make  enemies.  At  the  in- 
sistence of  the  administralion.  the  United 
States  delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
succeeded  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  partition  of  Palestine, 
By  an  unnatural  Joinder  with  Russia,  the 
administration  forced  an  international 
decision  based  on  a  highly  controversial 
premise  and  on  rights  of  doubtful  legal 
basis.  The  administration  committed 
our  representatives  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Council  to  this  dangerous  inter- 
national course  for  reasons  of  domestic 
political  expediency.  Whatever  our 
sympathies  for  a  particular  group  may 
be.  this  was  no  time  to  let  emotion  or 
political  expediency  determine  our  action. 
I  may  not  qualify  as  an  expert  or  the 
Middle  East,  but  I  served  there  for  16 
months  and  claim  at  least  some  basis  for 
personal  observatiwi. 

The  Arabs  are  serious  in  their  objec- 
tions to  what  we  have  done,  for  there  Is 
no  belief  so  deeply  rooted  as  one  based 
on  rehjious  conviction,  and  there  is  no 
oppasition  so  bitter  and  lasting  as  that 
founded  on  religious  fervor.  We  must 
have  bases  In  the  Middle  East  If  we  are 
to  hold  the  line  against  Russia's  aggres- 
sion. We  cannot  now  obtain  nor  hold 
those  points  of  vantage  in  the  vast 
hostile  hinterland  outside  Greece  and 
Turkey,  which  stretches  more  than  half 
way  around  the  Mediterranean  and 
across  the  heart  of  Asia.  The  practical 
effect  has  been  to  nullify  the  aid  we 


granted    this    spring    to    Greece    and 
Turkey. 

Surely  by  this  time  we  should  have 
learned  that  Russia  agrees  to  nothing  un- 
less it  is  for  Russia's  advantage.  Rus- 
sia, as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
has  now  a  jwretex:  for  the  entry  of  Red 
army  troops  Into  Palestine, 

We  have  touched  cfif  a  fire  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  which  may  spread  to  the  whole 
world.  We  have  staked  the  full  prestige 
of  the  United  Nations  on  an  action  that 
may  v.?rcck  the  entire  structure  of  peace. 
The  vast  struggle  with  commimism  that 
faces  us  nov/  Is  too  serious  for  futile 
gestures  of  sympathy. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have.  In  this  one 
unv/ary  act,  thrown  away  the  most  stra- 
tegic crossroads  in  the  world.  We  have 
done  that  in  the  name  of  humar.iiiy,  but 
wc  have  gravely  Injured  America.  To- 
day what  is  brd  for  America  is  bad  for 
al!  mankind.  We  have  served  a  few  peo- 
ple at  tiic  cost  of  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  whole  world. 

If  we  pass  the  present  bill,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  done  its  part  in  this  new 
grapple  with  the  Soviet  bear.  Then  let 
the  administration  justify  l^y  perform- 
ance a  trust  v.hich  past  failures  have 
net  earned. 

Mr.  TOLIEFSCN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  speak  bi 
behalf  of  the  provlslo-.!  In  this  bill  which 
provides  assistance  for  China.  Upon 
Secretary  Marshall's  return  last  spring 
from  Europe,  he  made  the  statement 
"The  doctors  deliberate  while,  the  pa- 
tient sinks."  He  had  reference  to  the 
matter  of  aid  for  Europe.  The  state- 
ment IS  equally  pertinent  to  the  Cninese 
situation.  That  China  needs  help  des- 
perately cannot  be  denied  by  any  in- 
formed person — and  it  needs  that  help 
immediately  if  it  is  to  withstand  the  on- 
slaughts of  those  forces  which  seek  to 
destroy  it.  Secretary  Marshall,  in  his 
appearance  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  recognized  China's  heed  and 
the  importance  of  it.  He  stated  that  his 
Department  was  working  on  a  long- 
range  program  beginning  In  April  1C48. 
But  that  may  be  too  late.  We  must  act 
now.  As  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
JUDD]  has  stated,  the  situation  in  China 
may  even  now  be  so  desperate  that  it 
cannot  be  retrieved.  But  to  do  nothing 
now  would  be  tantamoimt  to  letting  the 
situation  go  by  default  to  those  who  op- 
pose us  hi  our  efforts  to  establish  peace. 
Such  abandonment  by  us  would  result 
in  a  serious  threat  to  our  security  In 
the  Pac.fic, 

We  have  an  obligation  to  cur  allies 
In  China,  and  in  suppljring  interim  aid 
now  it  would  be  a  recognition  of  that 
obligation.  But  we  would  also  be  acting 
In  our  own  self-interest.  China  is  of 
great  importance  to  this  hemisphere  and 
to  western  civilization.  Its  potential  in- 
fluence and  impact  upon  our  future  eco- 
nomic life  is  Immeasurable, 

My  reference  to  our  obligations  stems 
from  the  fact  that  we  made  certain  lend- 
lease  commitments  to  China  upon  which 
that  nation  depended.  But  we  failed  to 
keep  all  of  our  commitments  and  sus- 
pended them.    We  did  so  at  a  time  whoi 
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there  were  those  who  said  we  must  not 
suspend  our  commitments  to  Russia, 
and  we  thereby  left  China  In  the  hole! 
so  to  speak. 

For  a  period  of  many  years,  and  until 
approximately  2  years  ago.  Americans 
have  seen  clearly  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantage to  our  country  In  having  a 
strong,  friendly,  and  independent  China. 
All  of  us  remember  oiu-  open-door  pol- 
icy. We  recall  the  Nine  Power  Pact. 
Great  men  such  as  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  and  Elihu  Root  and  many  others 
saw  clearly  that  peace  in  the  Pacific 
depended  in  large  measure  upon  a  sov- 
ereign and  independent  China.  Cordell 
Hull,  likewise,  recognized  the  value  of 
such  a  policy. 

If  we  also  believe  that  policy  to  be 
sound,  then  we  must  act.  and  act  quick- 
ly, to  aid  China.  To  wait  longer  may  be 
too  late.  The  patient  might  well  expire 
in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ezatino:  Page 
6,  line  18,  after  the  subsection  (J)  add  a  new 
cubsrction  reading  as  (oliows: 

"(k)  To  release  Irom  custody  and  repatil- 
ate.  within  6  months  hereafter,  all  foreign 
nationals  heretofore  captured  and  held  as 
prisoners  of  vrar  and  to  furnish,  within  30 
days  hereafter,  a  schedule  indicating  the 
dates  on  which  fixed  nxraibers  will  be  so  re- 
leased. Nothing  herein  contained  shall  re- 
quire a  commitment  or  undertaking  to  re- 
lease any  perscn  held  for  trial  or  after  con- 
viction for  any  oilense  committed  against  the 
lavTs  of  the  country  where  held,  since  his  cap- 
ture as  a  prisoner  of  war." 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr,  VORYS.  I  make  the  point  of  or- 
der against  the  amendment  that  it  is  not 
germane  to  this  bill,  since  It  deals  with 
an  entirely  foreign  subject,  relates  to 
International  law  and  the  laws  of  war, 
and  cannot  conceivably  be  germane  to 
this  type  of  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  Ustened 
very  carefully  to  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  and  is  satisfied  and  is  now 
ready  to  rule.  However,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Kb.^ting1  de- 
sires to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order, 
the  Chair  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
ready  to  allow  the  Chair  to  rule  and  have 
a  substitute  amendment  to  offer  if  the 
Chair  should  rule  adversely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rules 
that  the  amendment  Is  clearly  out  of 
order  because  it  is  not  germane  to  any- 
thing dealt  with  in  the  bill. 

The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Keating:  Page  6.  line  18.  after  subnotion 
(J)  add  a  new  subsection  reading  as 
follows: 

"(k)  to  release  tram  custody  and  re- 
patriate, within  e  months  hereafter,  all  for- 
eign nationals  heretofore  captured  and  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  and  heretofore  or  here- 
after employed  in  the  product.on,  planting, 
harvesting,  sale,  distribution  or  use  either 


of  any  of  the  commodities  made  available 
under  the  authority  of  this  act  or  commod- 
ities of  the  same  character  produced  locally 
or  Imported  from  outside  sources  and  to 
furnish,  within  30  days  hereafter,  a  schedtile 
Indicating  the  dates  on  which  fixed  nxunbers 
will  be  so  released.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  require  a  commitment  or  un- 
dertaking to  release  any  person  held  for 
trial  or  after  conviction  for  any  offense  com- 
mitted against  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
held,  since  his  capture  as  a  prisoner  of  war." 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

"Hie  CHAIRMAN.  "Hie  gentleman  wiU 
state  It. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  amendment  pres- 
ently submitted  is  subject  to  the  same 
infirmities  as  the  original  amendment. 
I  submit  that  merely  weaving  In  some- 
thing about  the  use  of  prisoners  for  pro- 
duction of  some  of  the  relief  supplies  that 
are  referred  to  in  this  bill  does  not  make 
the  amendment  germane  any  more  than 
If  the  fact  would  appear  that  those  same 
prisoners  might  have  eaten  some  of  those 
supplies.  The  amendment,  I  submit,  is 
subject  to  the  same  infirmity.  It  simply 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill  but  deals 
with  the  matter  of  release  of  prisoners 
and  therefore  is  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr,  KEATING.    I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of 
the  subsections  covered  here,  (a)  to  (j), 
deal  wilh  commodities  made  available 
under  authority  of  this  act,  or  commodi- 
ties produced  In  the  foreign  coimtry 
which  are,  one  might  say,  competitive 
with  the  commodities  sent  from  this 
country. 

The  amendment.  In  my  opinion,  is  now 
made  germane  to  the  issue  because  it 
deals  with  these  who  are  handling  the 
commodities  furnished  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  is  just  as  much 
germane  as  two  or  three  of  the  other  sub- 
sections which  are  involved  in  this  omni- 
bus measure. 

We  are  here  endeavoring  to  establish 
a  number  of  undertakings  which  these 
foreign  coimtries  are  to  enter  into,  cover- 
ing various  transactions  with  relation  to 
these  commodities,  and  this  is  simply 
another  of  the  same  general  character. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment,  has  sug- 
gested that  this  Is  just  as  germane  as 
some  other  subsections  of  the  bill.  In 
that  statement  the  Chair  is  in  hearty  ac- 
cord, but  the  rule  provides  that  points 
of  order  are  waived  against  everything 
In  the  pending  bill. 

The  piuTJose  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment was  set  forth  In  the  gentleman's 
onginal  amendment,  which  was  declared 
to  be  not  germane.  The  same  purpose 
obtains  at  this  time  in  the  second  amend- 
ment, and  the  Chair  is  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  tlie  purpose  of  this  amendment 
Is  not  to  further  or  to  help  the  bill  in 
question,  but  by  adding  something  that 
Is  incidental  and  not  of  substance  so  far 
as  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  ctmcemed. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  attempts  by  language  to  change 


the  context  from  the  plain,  evident  pur- 
pose of  his  amendment.  Regardless  of 
merit  the  Chair  finds  that  the  amend- 
ment Is  not  germane. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  another  amendment  which  I  offer. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  lilr.  Ksatino:   Od 

page  5,  line  17.  after  the  word  "commodities". 
Insert  "and  for  that  purpose  to  release  from 
custody  and  repatriate,  within  8  months 
thereafter,  all  foreign  nationals  heretofore 
captured  and  held  as  prlsonei-s  of  war  and 
heretofore  or  hereafter  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction, planting.  harresUng.  sale,  distribu- 
tion, or  tise  either  of  any  of  the  commodities 
made  available  under  the  authority  of  this 
act  or  commcditles  of  the  same  character 
produced  locally  or  Imported  from  outside 
sources  and  to  furnish  within  90  days  there- 
after a  schedule  indicating  the  date  on  which 
fixed  numbers  will  be  so  released." 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it, 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  Is  still  subject  to  the  same 
infirmities  its  predecessors  were.  What 
the  gentleman  has  done  is  to  stick  it  In 
the  middle  of  the  section  which  has  to  do 
with  increasing  maximum  production  In 
the  country,  and  the  way  it  reads  now. 
In  order  to  require  maximum  production, 
th:y  must  release  all  of  the  prisoners  who 
are  working  on  production.  It  Is  fan- 
tastic the  way  It  fits  in.  and  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  in  Its  present  context 
It  is.  as  the  Chairman  has  ruled  with 
reference  to  its  Immediate  predecessor, 
merely  an  attempt  to  make  something 
germane  that  relates  to  prisoners,  which 
is  not  germane  to  this  legislation, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Cliairman,  may  I 
be  heard? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  call 
the  particular  attention  of  the  Chair  to 
the  fact  that  the  beginning  of  this 
amendment  says  "for  that  purpose."  It 
is  inserted  at  an  entirely  different  place 
from  the  one  v.'here  tlie  other  amend- 
ment was  attempted  to  be  inserted. 

Under  subsection  (f ).  oue  of  the  com- 
mitments which  the  foreign  nations  must 
make  is  to  exert  all  possible  efforts  to 
secure  the  maximum  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  locally  produced  com- 
modities, 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  concerned 
with  four  different  countries.  One  of 
them  is  Austria,  a  former  enemy  country. 
Another  is  France,  perhaps  now  holding 
Austrian  prisoners  of  war. 

My  point  is  that  it  does  increase  the 
likelihood  of  a  more  effective  production 
and  distribution  of  locally  produced  com- 
modities if  these  countries  employ  self- 
help  rather  than  serf  help.  At  least  so 
far  as  Austria  is  concerned,  she  may  have 
nationals  now  prisoners  in  Prance — let 
us  take  those  two  instances — it  will  be  to 
the  advantage  of  Austria  in  producing 
and  distributing  these  commodities  to 
have  her  prisc«iers  of  war  released  by 
France. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
not  concerned  on  the  argument  of  this 
point  of  order  with  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
go  into  that  at  the  proper  time  if  the 
Chair  permits  by  ovemiling  this  point 
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of  order.    We  are  only 
with  the  question  whether  the 
«rar  prteooen  can  have  any 
connection  with  lncrea->e  of 
and  distribution  of  locally 
modltles  In  any  of  these 
my  Judgment,  thl5  amendment 
mane  to  this  .section  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 
to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  New 
oCTered  three  amendments. 

The  first  amendment  mak^ 
that  the  purposes  of  the  three 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  bi 
tion.    The  second  amendment 
to  make  that  purpose  germane 
the  purpose  incidental  to  the 
pose  of  the  bill  now  under 
That  has  been  held  to  be  ou 
for  the  reason  stated.   The  thiid 
ment  has  the  same  frailty  and 
clearly  shows  on  its  face  that  i 
Is  not  to  aid  and  help  in 
the  provisions  and  the  intent 
bill,   but   has   the   express 
releasing  and  repatriating 
lar  group  of  persons. 

The  Chair  is  again 
as  he  dislikes  to  rule  asai 
kmgue.  to  hold  that  while  hi.s 
Is  ingenious,  his  logic  is  not 
shifting  of  words  docs  not 
amendment    germane.    The 
order  is  sustained. 

Mr.    AUGUST   H.    ANDRE 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  takint; 
to  address  the  acting  chair 
committee  about  an 
have  at  the  Speaker's  desk 
ment  proposes  to  provide  for 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  food 
to  France.  Italy,  and  Austria 
Red  Cross  and  through 
church  organizations. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  spea 
amendment  when  the  House 
tomorrow,  hopins  that  the 
Will  be  here  so  that  it  wiU  not 
sary  to  make  a  second  explanaf; 
of   the   provisions   of   the 
The  hour  is  getting  late,  and 
dering  if  I  could  reach  an 
with   the   gentleman   from 
VoRYSl  to  have  my  amendmerit 
night  and  then  permission  to 
my  discusrion  of  it  tomorrow  i 
that  we  can  expedite  action 
limit  debate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Chalrmat 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    AUGUST  H.  ANDRESl^N 
be  plad  to  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.    My  sole 
use.  as  well  as  we  can.  the 
time  this  evenin*?.     I  was  w 
fore  I  answer  the  question. 
Inquire   whether   there   are 
amendments  to  section  5  pend 
Clerk's  desk  or  in  the  bosom  of 
bers  which  could  be  brought 
time  and  disposed  of.  and  thei  t 
tleman  could  speak  on  his 
and  introduce  it  tomorrow 
objection  to  the  general 
gentleman  sutrgests,  but  I 
we  might  go  along  with  the 
further  tonight 
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'  Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  If  there 
are  other  amendments,  certainly  I  woiild 
like  to  see  them  considered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  Is  one  addi- 
tional amendment  on  the  desk  to  sec- 
tion 5  other  than  the  Andresen  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESQI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Is  that  the  Redden 
amendment?  | 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Redden]  suggested 
to  me  that  another  Member  who  was  to 
assist  him  in  the  presentation  of  that 
amendment  is  not  present  and  he  did 
noc  want  it  to  come  up  this  evening. 
Might  I  make  this  inquiry.  If  there  is 
anyone  who  wants  to  talk,  who  has  a 
pro  forma  amendment?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  have  an  amendment? 

Mr.  GOS&ETT.  Yes;  I  have  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    To  which  section? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.     Section  5. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  If  the 
gentleman  desires  to  speak  on  his  amend- 
ment. I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chahrman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK-  I  was  going  to 
make  the  observation  that  certainly  my 
friend  would  never  make  a  suggestion 
that  would  interfere  with  the  Chairman 
at  this  time  to  grant  anyone  recognition. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Cer- 
tainly not.  and  I  do  not  want  to  disrupt 
any  of  the  usual  and  customary  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  After  the  somewhat  de- 
rogatory remarks  that  have  l)een  made 
about  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
the  last  few  days,  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  if  we  consent  to  his  request 
we  are  certainly  putting  him  and  the 
advocates  of  an  amendment  to  which 
we  are  opposed,  in  a  most  favorable  posi- 
tion to  get  the  amendment  adopted,  are 
we  not?  I  Just  want  to  get  it  into  the 
Record  that  once  in  a  while  we  do  some- 
thing that  is  proper. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  can 
say  to  the  gentleman,  who  is  my  very 
distinguished  and  able  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  that  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  him  and  the  members  of  h?s 
committee,  all  of  them,  with  no  one  ex- 
cluded, and  I  appreciate  any  considera- 
tion they  may  show  me. 

Mr  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman's 
proposed  amendment  may  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  at  this  time  and  may  be  called  up 
tomorrow  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota for  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  AocrsT  H.  Am- 
mxszif :  Page  6,  line  18,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  a  semicolon:  and  after  line  18  in- 
•ert  the  following  indented  paragraph: 

"(k)  to  Insure  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other  proTlflon  of  this  act,  the  following  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  feed  made 
available  to  Austrin,  France,  and  Italy,  under 
the  authority  cf  this  act:  (1)  Not  more  than 
33 1  j  percent  of  such  food  shall  b3  sold:  (2) 
the  proceeds  from  such  sales,  oi  as  much  as 
is  required,  shall  be  used  only  for  paying 
Iccal  expenses  of  processing  and  distributing 
food  made  available  under  the  authority  of 
this  act:  and  (3)  all  food  made  available  to 
it  under  the  authority  cf  this  act  which  is  not 
sold  shall  be  distributed  among  needy  per- 
sons in  low-income  groups  In  such  countries, 
without  cost  to  such  persons,  except  \ht  sur- 
render of  coupons  for  rationed  food,  through 
the  Red  Cross  and  through  such  other  relief, 
charitable,  and  church  organizations  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  field  administrator  re- 
ferred to  in  section  10  of  this  act." 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
all  points  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  order  that  things 
may  be  understood,  the  understanding 
of  the  Chair  is  that  the  Andresen  amend- 
ment has  been  read  for  information,  that 
ail  points  of  order  have  been  reserved, 
and  that  the  Andresen  amendment  will 
be  the  first  order  of  business  when  the 
Committee  resumes  it  session  tomorrow. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  not  quite  my  un- 
derstanding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  Is  the  gentle- 
man's understanding? 

Mr.  VORYS.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  amendment  was  read  for  informa- 
tion, points  of  order  were  reserved,  and 
the  amendment  could  be  called  up  to- 
morrow by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. However,  if  he  so  desires,  it  is 
agreeable  to  me.  at  least,  that  it  shall  be 
the  first  order  cf  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman can  offer  it  at  this  time  as  a 
matter  of  right  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  re- 
sumes its  session  tomorrow  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  discuss  my  amendment  for  15 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  propound  a 
quesaon  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
I  think  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
should  understand  this  matter  of  when 
Mr.  Akdresen's  amendment  comes  up, 
because,  as  I  understand  it,  we  have  not 
yet  completed  the  consideration  of  sec- 
tion 5  and  section  6,  and  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesoLa  is  proposed  to  come  under  sec- 
tion 7. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  statement  the  Chair 
made  that  this  should  bs  the  first  order 
of  business  tomorrow,  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  object  at  this  time  to  any 
extension  of  debate,  on  behalf  of  my 
brethren  who  are  not  here.  I  csrtainly 
shall  make  no  such  objection  tomorrow. 
But   all   points   of   order    against    the 
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amendment  have  been  reserved,  and  It 
is  quite  possible  if  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  were  sustained 
that  the  gentleman  would  not  have  any 
time  at  all  to  speak  on  his  amendment. 
Therefore,  I  reluctantly  object  to  any 
agreement  as  to  time  being  made  this 
evening. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  If  the 
gentleman  feels  that  he  must  object  to 
my  request,  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  would  have  to  object 
to  any  arrangement  as  to  time  for  the 
gentleman  to  speak  being  made  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  August  H.  Andre- 
sen] withdraws  his  request  to  have  15 
minutes  of  time  to  speak  on  his  amend- 
ment tomorrow.  Therefore,  as  the  mat- 
ter now  stands,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  to  be  permitted  in  his  dis- 
cretion to  call  up  his  amendment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee tomorrow.  If  any  points  of  order 
are  made  against  the  bill  they  must  be 
made  before  debate  proceeds  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  in  order 
to  try  to  clear  up  this  situation.  As  I 
understand  the  situation,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  was  for  the  information  of 
the  House,  as  the  Chairman  has  stated. 
It  is  not  pending  before  the  Committee 
at  this  time,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
formal  action  other  than  for  Informa- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  re- 
served points  of  order  which  while  he  had 
to  do  so,  was  not  really  necessary  be- 
cause the  time  to  raise  a  point  against 
an  amendment  is  when  the  amendment 
is  formally  offered.  Is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  rtile  correct,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stood from  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  said  that  the  understanding  was 
that  the  Andresen  amendment  would  be 
taken  up  first  on  tomorrow,  subject  to 
points  of  order.  Then  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  attempted  to  get  15 
minutes'  additional  time,  but  failed  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  understand- 
big  Is  that  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  It  would  be  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness was  not  made  because  if  that  were 
the  case  I  would  be  compelled  to  object, 
although  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  first  because  the 
right  of  recognition  rests  with  the 
Chairman,  and  I  would  never  agree  to 
a  unanimous-consent  request  which 
takes  away  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  no  matter  who  may  be  the 
occupant  of  the  chair,  the  right  to  recog- 
nize Members  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
My  imderstandlng  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  amendment  was  simply  read  for  the 
Information  of  the  House  and  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  has  re- 
served for  himself  the  right  of  recogni- 
tion, which  is  a  matter  of  fundamental 
Importance.  I  am  sure  that  the  Chair- 
man will  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  first  if  the  situation  permits 
him  to  do  so.  But  there  Is  a  distinction 
between  that  and  taking  away  from  the 
Chairman,  whoever  he  is — and  in  this 


case  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan— the  right  of  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  un- 
derstands the  rule,  the  presiding  officer 
in  the  Committee  is  in  a  dual  capacity. 
First,  he  is  selected  to  be  the  presiding 
officer  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  But  by  accepting  such  appoint- 
ment he  does  not  lose  his  right  to  vote 
and  object  as  any  other  Member.  That 
is,  his  district  is  not  deprived  of  its  rights 
by  virtue  of  the  Chairman  selection. 
That  being  true,  the  Chair  not  making 
any  objection,  I  cannot  see  hov/  the 
rights  of  the  Chair  are  infringed  upon  if 
the  Committee,  by  unanimous  consent, 
wants  to  provide  that  a  certain  Individ- 
ual may  speak  at  a  certain  hour  during 
the  Committee  consideration.  If  the 
Chair  is  agreeable  and  all  Members  are 
agreeable. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  this  Is  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  What  the 
Chair  states  Is  correct.  Every  other 
Member  has  a  right  to  object.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  not  directly  put  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  that  the  gen- 
tleman be  recognized  as  the  first  order 
of  business  tomorrow.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman is;  but  If  that  unanimous-con- 
sent request  were  made.  I  would  object, 
from  any  source. 

Mr.    AUGUST   H.    ANDRESEN.      Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  anything  I 
have  said  was  not  intended  to  take  over 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Presiding  Officer. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    I  understand. 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     All  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  was  that  my  amend- 
ment would  be  read  for  Information  and 
that  no  further  reading  of  the  bill  would 
take  place  today  and  that  when  we  con- 
vene  tomorrow   In    Committee   of    the 
Whole  then  we  could  go  ahead  and  the 
Chair    could    recognize    whomever    he 
chose,  at  that  time  for  consideration  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  the  hopes  that 
you  would  be  the  first  one. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Well, 
at  some  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
and  I  understand  one  another. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  believes 
this  can  be  settled  by  agreeing  that  the 
last  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H.  Amdri- 
SENJ,  which  has  the  approbation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr. 
McCORMACK],  is  what  the  committee  has 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
be  present  tomorrow.  If  I  were  present 
I  would  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment no  greater  emergency  has  ever 
faced  a  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  still  at  war.  The  peace  treaties 
have  not  been  signed.  No  longer  do  we 
hear  the  rumble  of  guns  or  the  whir  of 
planes,  nor  do  we  have  daily  casualty 
lists  to  remind  us  of  the  tragedy  of  war. 
But  nevertheless  we  are  still  In  it. 

The  composite  heart  of  the  world 
longs  for  peace  above  anything  else.  The 


world  wants  peace.  However,  the  shoot- 
ing has  stopped  and.  in  our  eagerness  to 
i?o  back  to  our  old  ways  of  Uving.  we 
forget  the  price  that  we  paid  to  win  the 
l>eachheads  for  peace  which  we  have  sc- 
<;ured  throughout  the  world.  These 
l>eachheads  cost  us  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $300,000,000,000,  and  what  Is  of  in- 
flnitely  more  value,  the  lives  of  300.000  of 
our  finest  young  people  and  the  wound- 
ing and  maiming  of  coimtless  thousands 
more.  When  we,  the  Congress,  asked 
them  to  hit  the  beaches  and  fly  the  planes 
loaded  with  bombs  and  to  man  the  ships 
that  carried  troops  and  provisions  and 
the  submarines  that  protected  them,  they 
cid  not  hesitate.  They  hit  those  beaches, 
flew  those  planes,  and  manned  those 
^hips,  and  they  never  asked  what  It  would 
C!Ost  or  whether  or  not  they  could  afford 
It.  Sometimes  they  were  hungry.  Often 
they  were  cold. 

.  Now  we  are  called  upon  here  ha  the 
relative  safety  of  this  Congress  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  we  will  continue  to 
5acrifice  to  hold  those  beachheads  for 
peace  imtil  such  time  as  the  peoples  of 
the  world  who  have  suffered  so  much  can 
ret  on  their  feet  to  help  the  United  Na- 
tions keep  the  peace.  When  I  get  dis- 
couraged about  the  apparent  inability  of 
the  United  Nations  to  function.  I  think 
of  our  own  great  country  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  faced  our  forebears  from  the 
original  Thirteen  Colonies  as  they  strug- 
(:\ed  to  form  a  government.  They  had 
many  difficult  problems  to  solve.  Dele- 
rates  were  disappointed  and  chagrined. 
I  think,  too,  that  after  the  Constitution 
was  finally  drafted  and  submitted  to  the 
Colonies  that  they  would  not  all  ratify  it 
It  is  not  difficult,  then,  for  us  to  under- 
stand how  nations  with  different  lan- 
f;uages  and  divergent  beliefs  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  together  in  an  organization  to 
work  out  the  problems  of  the  world. 
Jealousies  and  misunderstandings  are  a 
natural  result.  This  great  Nation  of 
ours  was  bom  on  travail,  and  It  suffered 
a  great  fratricidal  strife,  but  out  of  each 
travail  It  has  become  stronger.  If  we 
can  bear  with  the  human  weaknesses 
and  shortcomings  of  our  fellow  men  who 
liave  suffered  far  greater  hardships  with 
iJiis  war  than  we  have  and  get  them  to 
their  feet,  I  think  we  can  and  will  ar- 
rive at  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  it  Is  In 
order  at  this  time  and  not  In  violation  of 
any  agreements  or  understandings,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  MiCHENER,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
riittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
cf  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
riittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.  R.  4604,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
1  ition  thereon. 

HOUR  OP  MEETINa  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tnanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  tmm  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Halleck]? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAi  KS 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN  jat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MuiRAT  of  Wi5C(  nsin)  was 
granted  permission  to  exter  d  the  re- 
marks he  made  In  Commlti  e«  of  the 
Whole  by  Including  certain  lei  ters. 

Mr.  REEVES  (at  the  requ  -st  of  Mr. 
Kk.\tiiic>  was  granted  permit  ion  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  Appei  dix  of  the 
and  include  certain  (  xtraneous 


J. 
Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  grknted  per- 

mi.«yiion  to  extend  his  remaiks  in  the 
RxcoRO  and  include  a  letter  rom  Hon. 
Thomas  Dorian,  clerk  of  thelcivil  court 
of  Boston. 

Mr.  KLEIN  asked  and  wis  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remirks  in  the 
Rkcobu  and  include  an  editorl  H. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaki  r.  in  con- 
junction with  the  amendment  oflered  to 
the    bill    today    in    Committw    of    the 
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Whole  dealing  with  fertilirer.  I 


imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  certain  f  icts  on  the 
/ertiliz^r  condition  in  North  (Carolina. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  o  )Jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Ip-om  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  j  nd  extend 
the  remarks  he  made  in  Coiimittee  of 
the  Whole  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article  from  the  Montana  Standard  of 
December  16.  1946,  havmg  to  (  o  with  the 


shipments  of  phasphate  from 
try  to  Japan  and  Korea. 
Mr.     MacKinnon     ai^ked 


this  coun- 

and  was 
granted  permis^sion  to  exteijd  his  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord  and  include  several 
telegrams. 

VACATING  SPECIAL  ORbER 


Speck  er 


Mr     JAVITS.      Mr. 
unanimoos  consent  that  the  s 
I  have  for  tomorrow  may  be 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I    a£k 

declal  order 

vicated. 
jection  to 
from  New 
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SFBCIAL  ORDER  TRANSP1  RRED 


Spea  er 


I  ask 
order 
to 


ojjectlon  to 
1  rom  North 


Mr.    FOLGER      Mr 
Unanimous  consent  that  the  sdecial 
1  had  for  today  may  be  tra^ferred 
Thursday  of  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Carolina  IMr.  Folgxr}? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OP  REIiiAFtECS 

Mr.  HAVENNER  a^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remi  rks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  nclude  an 
address  by  Professor  Cross,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

LS.AVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  tmanlmcm  consent.  leive  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  DAVts  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  the  balance  of  th^week,  on 
acccimt  of  ofQcial  business. 

ADJOtTRNUENT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoui  n. 

The  motion  was  a p reed  to;  according- 
ly i  at  5  o'clock  and  25  minute^p.  m.)  the 


askunan- 


House.  pursuant  to  its  previous  order,  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 10,  1947,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


EXECimVB    COMMUNICATIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1140.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  recommendation 
for  enactment  of  the  amendmenta  contained 
In  Senate  bill  1530  and  recommending  further 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  be  changed  to 
provide  that  the  amendmenta  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  the  farm-acreage  allot- 
menu  establiabed  for  the  1943-49  marketing 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

mi.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
t.^e  Navy,  transmitting  s  list  c€  institutions 
and  organizations  which  have  requested  do- 
nations from  the  Navy  Department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1142.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Homing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency  for  the  calendar  year 
1946:  to  the  Committee  on  Banlcing  and 
Currency. 


FUBUC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.  R.  4673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  to 
provide  homes  for  veterans,  through  veter- 
ans' homestead  associations,  and  the  public 
facilities  essential  therefor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  j 
By  Mr.  CROW  :  ' 

H.  R.  4674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Servicemen's 
Readjtistment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  to 
provide  homes  for  veterans,  through  veterans' 
homestead  associations,  and  the  public  facili- 
ties essential  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLETCHER: 

H.  R.  4675.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
en  BanJcing  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KLEIN : 

H.  R.  4678.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  grant  free  lease  for  99  years  to 
Build Uig  T-99.  Governors  Island.  N.  Y.,  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  New 
York,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BAKEWELL: 

H.  R.  4677.  A  bill  relative  to  maximum 
rents  on  housing  accommodations;  to  modify 
certain  provisions  of  Public  Law  129.  Eighti- 
eth Congress:  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CLASON : 

H.  R.  4678.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved March  14.  1936.  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  vacations  for  Government  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purpoaes."  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  CMBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.  R.  4679.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  in  which  Orst-class  letter  mall  matter 
may  be  transmitted  free  of  postage  by  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces:  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DEWART  (by  request)  : 

H.  R.  4680.  A    bill    to    encourage    sales    of 
wheat  and  rye  during  1947  and  1948;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

H.  R.  4681.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  oleo- 
margarine: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CAMP: 

H.  R.  4682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  to  increase  the  time  within 


which  claims  under  such  act  may  t>e  pre- 
sented to  Federal  agencies  or  prosecuted  In 
the   United   States    district   courts;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAMEY: 

H.  R  4683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended, 
to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  through  vet- 
erans' homestead  associations,  and  the  pub- 
lic facilities  essential  therefor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANKI.N: 

H.  R.  4684.  A  bill  making  an  additional  ap- 
propriation to  cany  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1948;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  SADOWSKI: 

H.  R.  4683.  A  bill   to  provide  free  postitge 
tor  gift  packages  of  food  and  clothing  mailed 
to  certain   foreign   countries:    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  (XBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GRANGER: 

H.  J.  Ref .  271.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corpora- 
tion of  Washington,  D.  C.  to  make  loans  to 
fur  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  cf  Wisconsin : 

H.  J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corpo- 
ration of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  make  loans  to 
fur  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  BRADLEY  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R. 
4686 )  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to 
lease  to  the  Continental  Northern  Corp.  the 
subsurface  of  the  land  on  which  is  situated 
the  United  States  post  office  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  oil  and 
other  hydrocarbon  substances  therefrom, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
OfDce  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

882.  By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota:  Peti- 
tion of  Mrs.  E.  Peterson,  Wood  Lake  Ladles 
Aid.; Astoria,  S.  Dak.,  and  14  other  members, 
urging  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  advertising  of  liquor  in  interstate 
commerce  and  over  the  radio;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

883.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Haugen, 
president  of  Skoger  Ladies  Aid,  Strool,  S. 
Dak.,  and  18  other  members,  urging  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  prohibit  the  ad- 
vertising of  liquor  in  Interstate  commerce 
and  over  the  radio;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

884.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Henry  Berger  and 
34  others,  of  Webster,  S.  Dak.,  and  vicinity, 
urging  enactment  of  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  advertising  of  liquor  in  Interstate  com- 
merce and  over  the  radio;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

885.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  Emerson 
and  14  others,  of  Toronto,  8.  Dak.,  urging 
enactment  of  legislation  to  prohibit  the  ad- 
vertising cf  liquor  in  Interstate  commerce 
and  over  the  radio;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

886.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  John  Overskll 
and  others,  of  Nunda,  S.  Dak.,  urging  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  prohibit  the  ad- 
vertising of  liquor  in  interstate  commerce 
and  over  the  radio:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

887.  By  Mr.  HART:  Petition  of  Local  Union 
No.  612  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ter* and  Joiners,  of  West  New  York,  N.  J., 
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favoring  general  election  days  being  declared 
national  building  trades  holidays;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

888.  Also,  petition  of  the  Catholic  Central 
Society  and  Catholic  Women's  Union.  New 
Jersey  branches,  relative  to  legislation  per- 
taining to  infiation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

8£9.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Charles 
E.  Brown,  Lake  Worth,  Fla.,  and  others,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend 
plan.  H.  R.  16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

890.  Also,  petition  of  A.  P.  Horton.  Ovledo, 
Fla..  and  others,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  endorse- 
ment of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R.  16;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

891.  Also,  petition  of  Miss  Marie  A.  Wood. 
Hialeah,  Fla.,  and  others,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R. 
16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

892.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Fannie  R. 
Shearer.  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  others, 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  endorsement  of  the  Town- 
send  plan,  H.  R.  16;  to  the  Committee  on 
yf&ys  and  Means. 

893.  Also,  petition  of  American  Hellenic 
Parliamentary  Group,  Athens,  Greece,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  seventh  anniversary  of  Pearl 
Harbor  day;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

894.  Also,  petition  of  Victory  Townsend 
Club,  No.  13,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  signing  of  Discharge  Petition  No. 
7,  relative  to  the  Townsend  plan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

Wednesd.w,  December  10, 1947 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  December 
4.  1947) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Peter  Marshall, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

It  Is  good.  O  Lord,  that  It  is  not  custom 
that  brings  us  again  into  this  sacred 
moment  of  prayer,  but  our  deep  sense  of 
need. 

Forgive  us^all  that  we  talk  too  much 
and  think  too  little.  Forgive  us  all  that 
we  worry  so  often  and  pray  so  seldom. 
Most  of  all.  O  Lord,  forgive  us  that,  so 
helpless  without  Thee,  we  are  yet  so 
unwilling  to  seek  Thy  help. 

Give  us  grace  to  seek  Thee  with  the 
whole  heart,  that  seeking  Thee  we  may 
find  Thee,  and  finding  Thee  may  love 
Thee,  and  loving  Thee  may  keep  Thy 
commandments  and  do  Thy  will. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Wmn,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  legislative  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. December  8,  1947.  was  dlsjiensed 
with,  and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

MEaSAOES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller^  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Chaflec,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  4627)  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  for  the  Immediate 
relief  of  the  Navajo  and  HopI  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

INTERIM  EUROPEAN  AID  PROGRAM 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
Senate.  On  Monday  a  recess  was  taken 
until  today  on  the  theory  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  today  receive  frMn  the  House 
of  Representatives  Senate  bill  1774, 
which  is  the  Interim  relief  bill,  and  it 
was  the  general  understanding  that  no 
business  would  be  transacted  today  ex- 
cept that  the  Senate  would  receive  the 
report  and  proceed  to  a  conference  with 
the  House. 

The  House  has  not  yet  acted  on  the 
bill.  It  is  expected  It  will  act  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon.  It  seems  to  the 
Chair  needless  to  hold  the  Senate  In 
continuous  session  today,  or  to  ask  Sena- 
tors to  return  tomorrow  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  Joining  in  the  conference 
action:  but  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result  and  still  relieve  Senators 
of  the  necessity  of  attendance,  the  Chair 
suggests  that  the  following  order  be 
entered : 

Ordered,  That  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
journment or  recess  of  the  Senate  today,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  receive  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  bill  (8.  1774) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  national  in- 
terest, and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  supplies  to  certain  European 
countries  on  an  emergency  basis;  that  the 
Senate  disagree  to  any  amendment  or  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  said  bill,  and 
either  aak  for  a  conference  or  agree  to  a  con- 
ference thereon,  and  that  the  President  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chair  may  say  there  Is  ample 
precedent  for  action  of  this  sort,  the  most 
recent  precedent  In  the  Senate  being  on 
April  11. 1938,  there  being  precedent  also 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
August  4,  1939.  and  September  19.  1940. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  order?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  order  is  made. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  there- 
upon appointed  Mr.  Vansenberg.  Mr. 
Capper,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Connally,  and 
Mr.  George  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN 
WESTERN  EUROPE— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
OF  SENATOR  LODGE 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Pre.«ddent.  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  infor- 
mation program  was  appointed  so  late 
In  the  last  session.  I  was  unable  to  make 
the  trip  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  followed  a  prearranged  per- 
sonal plan  and  visited  western  Europe 
and  Greece  individually.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  submit  herewith  my  Individual 
views  on  the  subject  of  United  States 
public  relations  In  western  Europe,  and 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection.  Mr.  Lodge's 
Individual  views  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UNrrso  SraTSB  Pubuc  Rblatioms  ik  Wnmuv 
Ecraopi — Imdtviouai.     Vxxws     or     Skmatcmi 

IXMMC 

Unless  the  United  States  promptly  t&kea 
two  forthright  steps,  we  run  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing a  sort  of  Marshall  plan  in  reverse. 

This  means  (1)  that  the  suicidal  sepa 
ratlst  and  nationalist  tendencies  of  Burop* 
wlU  be  enhanced  Instead  of  discouraged.  It 
means  (2)  that  the  working  out  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  will  resemble  that  famous  Anteri- 
can  ix>Iltlcal  campaign  In  which  one  candi- 
date spends  most  of  the  money  and  the  other 
candidate  receives  most  of  the  votes.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  in  such  a  case  the  Amer- 
icans would  be  the  money  spenders  and  the 
Communists  the  vote  getters. 

Such  a  development  would  be  far  worse 
than  doing  nothing  and  letting  the  present 
desperate  situation  take  Its  course.  Iiuleed, 
such  a  development  would  be  an  utter  trag- 
edy. The  tragedy  can,  however,  t>e  avoided 
and  the  Marshall  plan  can  measure  up  to 
the  highest  hopes  which  we  all  have  for  It 
If  (1)  we  develop  clear-cut  Ideas  regarding 
our  hopes  for  Burc^^e  and  our  aims  tor  our- 
selves, and  (8)  we  develop  means  which  are 
at  once  tactful  and  effective  for  presenting 
those  ideas  to  the  great  masses  of  population 
In  Europe.  We  are  doing  neither  of  these 
things  at  present.  The  foreign  Information 
program,  as  presently  conceived,  is  utterly  in- 
adequate for  such  a  purpose.  Its  conception 
Is  so  limited  that  even  were  its  appropriations 
far  greater.  It  could  aever  be  more  than  a 
drop  m  the  bucket. 

What  follows  here  attempts  to  outline  a 
modem,  effective,  and  far-reaching  public- 
relations  policy  which  will  in  fact  present 
America  and  her  aspirations  to  the  world. 
The  world  can  then  take  us  or  leave  us.  It 
Is  confidently  hoped  that  once  our  hopes 
and  aims  are  known  that  they  wUl  t>e  em- 
braced with  enthusiasm. 

Background  for  these  ideas  lies  in  recent 
travel  to  Europe,  to  many  tripe  in  other 
days,  to  military  service  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  European  theaters,  to  years  of 
newspaper  training  and  political  activity, 
and  to  schooling  abroad. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  in  western  Europe 
we  are  losing  the  battle  for  men's  minds. 
Wide  clrculatlcm  Is  given  to  statements 
about  America  which  are  both  fantastic  and 
insulting.  Moreover,  these  statements  are 
also  widely  believed.  Here  are  tw^o  illustra- 
tions which,  unhappily,  are  perfectly  typical: 

(a)  A  French  physician,  wealthy  and  of 
good  reputation  in  his  community,  made 
this  shocking  statement:  "Of  course,  we 
realize  that  medical  science  is  way  ahead  in 
America  of  what  it  Is  In  France,  but  then 
we  also  know  that  jrou  have  all  those  under- 
privileged people  over  there  on  whom  your 
doctors  constantly  experiment." 

(b)  A  deputy  of  one  of  the  conservative 
French  political  parties,  a  substantial  land- 
holder and  of  considerable  private  means, 
told  me:  "We  kriow  that  you  Americans  are 
trying  to  build  up  Germany  industrially 
faster  than  you  want  to  build  up  Prance. 
We  can  tell  from  General  Clay's  speeches 
that  this  Is  so.  The  reason  you  do  this  is 
because  you  intend  to  have  a  war  with  Rus- 
sia and  you  want  to  get  Germany  Into  shape 
as  your  ally."  I  asked  him  why  ht  thought 
we  wanted  to  fight  Russia  and  he  made  this 
astonishing  reply:  "Because  Russia  has 
taken  away  so  much  of  ycur  export  trade." 

This  shows  how  the  lies  which  the  Com- 
munists are  spreading  alKiut  America  are 
being  repeated  so  often  that,  after  a  while, 
they  are  believed.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
there  is  no  friendship  for  us  In  France.  Not- 
withstanding some  popular  reports,  the 
presence  o£  the  Uoited  States  military  forces 
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bM.  by  and  l*r(e.  left  a  good 
memory:  th«  Frcncb  people  are 
and  wlM  *-*?*t^  not  to  Judge  th 
tbe  unfortuBst*  aettoBS  of  the 
long  a*  to  many  American  > 
teln   an   Inert   and   indifferent 
OOBununUts  cannot  help  but 
caUMt^te^  tat  ICM.     Wt  are  in 
kvC  tlM  SMilatts  are  doing  all  th« 

I  sUtotf  Mrller  my  feeling  that 
BMOt  iBfarmatkm  program,  despit^ 
Mpl*  funds,  and 
la  Qttarly  tnadaquat*  as 
ment  of  debate.    To  elaborate: 

While  tbe  var  was  m  progreaa 
but  one  mwisy  to  proclaim — 
At  that  tlOM  tte  great  obstacle  tc 
was  the  pliyrtcsl  task  of  gettrnt; 
aage    abroad.     Now     that     hostU 
ended,  the  physical  transmission  c 
sage  raises  no  pimlcular  problem 
task  today  ts  to  dcTlsc  a  con 
sage  for  world-wide  publication 
cfTectlTely  meet  the  need  of 
tlons.     For  example,  during  the 
cupation  of  France  the  people 
listen    eagerly    to    the    foreign 
broadcasts  because  these 
nlabed  the  only  means  of  keepln 
with  patriotic  French  activities 
of  the  outside  world.    Now  that 
ing  war  is  over,  however,  the 
to   their  own    broadcasting 
should  they  bother  with  short 
perhaps,    for    special    erenu? 
radio  luteners  in  the  United 
larly    tune    In    short-wave 
abroad  in  preference  to  their  loca 

Our  problem,  then.  Is  not  to 
casting  station  to  which  people 
Ustcn.    We  must  rather  preoccup 
wltb  the  task  of  thinking  out 
and  then  of  getting  It  Into 
whatever  they  may  be — which  th« 
western  Europe  normally  use. 

In  the  case  of  tbe  French  (an 
this  holds  good  for  other  cuuntrlt 
all  informstlcn  having  Its  origin 
bassy   or   government    bureau   is 
caily  suspect.     The  FYench   peop 
ber  Instinctively  how  the  Oerma:  i 
In   Paris   was   wont   to   issue   an 
amount  of  so-called  Information, 
action  to  Information  of  this  sort 
lerent  than  if  the  situation  wei^ 
and  the  Freach  Consul  In  a  cit 
toolt.  for  example.  Issued  press 
statements  to  the  newspapers 
get  the  people  to  listen  to 
Paris  or  Marseilles.     The  Impress 
make    on    mass    American    publ 
would  be  nil — yet.  for  some  reaso^ 
proach  to  the  problem  so  far 
assume  that  the  ordinary 
react  enthusiastically  to  such  tact 

It  Is  all  very  well  to  talk  of 
America  In  the  abstract,  but  we 
member  that  the  true  voice  of 
tbe  eyes  of  the  world  is  the 
United  States,  and.  only  to  a 
degree,  the  Sfcretary  of  State 
dent  does  net  require  his  own  prl 
castlnf  station.    The  world  radio 
world  press  are  largely  open  to 
ever,    the   President's    personal 
Uves  cbroad — the  Ambasssdcrs 
ters — can    get    his    views    into 
press  quite  often  If  they  are  alert 
getlc  and  If  they  devote  a  substant 
of  their  tur.e  to  going  slwut 
•a3rlng  things  and  doing  things, 
tmlimited  and  to  date  virtually 
horizon  exists  tn  every  country  foi 
of  aaivlty.    We  must  t>e  realistic 
the  fact  that  our  Government 
services  are  limited  In  their  appeal 
chiefly  a  minority  of  lnteUe<:iuals 
tlon    pictures    get    into    schools 
chambers  o(  coimmerce.  but  there 
mass  mind,  where  pubUe  optnUu 
Is  net  reached  at  aU. 
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I  have  heard  tbe  suggestion  that  every- 
thing will  be  all  right  if  we  get  rid  of  the 
amateurs  In  our  Government  Information 
SCTVices  and  instead  people  tbe  staffs  with 
expert  press  agents.  This  assertion  com- 
pletely misunderstands  the  nature  and  Im- 
portancs  of  the  problem.  What  candidate 
for  political  cfflce  would  leave  the  basic 
strategy  of  his  campaign  In  the  hands  of  a 
public-relations  man?  Of  course,  press 
agents  and  public-relations  men  perform 
very  useful  and  desirable  functions  indeed, 
but  they  are  not — and  certalny  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be — policy  makers  and  It  Is  not  fair 
to  treat  them  as  such. 

I  submit  the  following  recommendations 
which  I  believe  will  prove  helpful  in  dealing 
with  this  problem: 

1.  Recognizing  that  there  Is  a  world  debate 
going  on  and  that  the  world  la  a  welter  of 
propaganda,  we  must  insist  upon  having  men 
in  our  Foreign  Service  who  have  training  or 
experience  In  publicity  methods  and  in  pub- 
lic speaking.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we 
are  the  spokesman  for  one  of  tbe  two  prin- 
cipal sides  to  the  debate.  It  Is  true  that  the 
United  States  is  well  served  in  the  conduct 
of  its  foreign  relations  by  men  of  real  ability 
whose  experience  In  the  fields  of  military 
science,  economic  and  orthodox  diplomacy 
are  of  the  greatest  value  to  us  in  these  trou- 
bled times.  But  we  simultaneously  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  men  whose  experience  has  been 
In  ths  field  of  public  opinion — for  example, 
in  Journalism  and  politics.  If  we  are  to  be 
succesdul  in  the  battle  for  men^  minds,  we 
mtist  have  personnel  who  are  really  political- 
ly minded.  We  need  men  whose  life  has  been 
spent  In  the  exercise  of  tbe  arts  of  persua- 
sion In  the  field  of  public  affairs.  We  must 
have  men  and  women  who  are  able  to  talk 
to,  mix  with,  and  understand  all  groups.  Just 
as  we  who  hold  elective  offlce  must  do  every 
day.  We  have  learned  a  great  many  new 
things  in  the  past  few  years,  and  It  Is  time 
we  started  developing  some  sysliem  for  get- 
ting Americans  who  are  skilled  In  debate  and 
In  politics  into  the  day-to-day  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations. 

2.  Americans  who  have  had  close  and 
friendly  associations  with  foreign  coimtries 
should  be  used  wherever  possible  to  give 
speeches,  to  head  missions,  and  to  make  as 
many  contacts  as  possible.  Mastery  of  the 
particular  foreign  language  Is  an  added  at- 
tribute of  almost  Indispensable  value.  A  few 
such  men  would  be  more  effective  than  a  host 
of  so-called  information  programs,  useful  as 
such  programs  may  be  In  s  strictly  limited 
sense.  Reference  Is  made,  of  course,  to  west- 
em  Europe,  although  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
believe  that  some  reslly  politically  minded 
men  could  get  a  great  deal  accomplished  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain — often  without  benefit 
of  publicity. 

3.  We  should  make  funds  available  In  or- 
der to  enable  the  United  States  to  buy  time 
on  foreign  broadcasts  and  to  buy  space  In 
foreign  publications  for  tbe  effective  propa- 
gation of  our  messages,  our  music,  our  news 
broadcasts,  and  all  our  radio  features. 

4.  Instead  of  being  content  to  let  our  edu- 
cational films  be  seea  by  school  children  and 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  study  should  t>e 
given  to  the  proposal  that  Hollywood  '•block- 
book'*  these  Government  films  along  with 
their  cwn.  The  result  would  be  that  oUr 
films  would  get  Into  the  larger  theaters  before 
the  mass  audiences  where  they  would  have 
their  most  effective  force. 

6.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  coordinate  their  public  pronounce- 
ments and  activities.  I  am  informed  by  vet- 
eran newspapermen  that  on  the  day  when 
Secretary  Marshall  made  his  speech  at  Har- 
vard outlining  the  Marshall  plan.  President 
Truman  gave  out  an  interview  denouncing 
the  Russian  outrages  in  Hungary.  He  there- 
by took  the  front  page  away  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 


6.  Those  American  activities  abroad  Which 
are  of  a  benevolent  nature  should  receive 
every  possible  encouragement — for  example, 
medical  or  educational  missions.  We  tend 
to  underestimate  sometimes  tbe  tremendous 
good  done  our  prestige  abroad  by  the  activi- 
ties of  American  doctors,  nurses,  and  teach- 
ers. Roberts  College  in  the  Near  East  is  a 
case  in  point. 

7.  Within  the  State  Department  Itself, 
there  is  evident  considerable  room  for  im- 
provement In  the  matter  of  public  relations 
generally.  An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  October  27,  1947,  by  the 
noted  and  careful  reporter,  James  Reston. 
describes  tbe  situation  vividly.  (See  ap- 
pendix A.) 

8.  Washington  news  Items  having  primary 
interest  abroad  ought  to  be  released  abroad. 
If  we  are  giving  30  old  ships  to  Italy,  the 
story  should  be  released  In  Rome  where  it  will 
have  a  real  punch,  instead  of  in  Washington. 
The  net  result  of  releasing  such  a  story  In 
Washington  is  that  the  wire  services  will  send 
simply  a  few  hundred  words  to  the  local 
Italian  press  and  all  the  timely  drama  which 
a  local  release  could  generate  is  utterly  lost. 
I  appreciate  that  this  suggested  practice 
would  require  overcoming  some  bureau- 
cratic prejudices  in  Washington,  but  It 
should  be  done  and  would  cost  nothing  more 
than  an  exercise  of  common  sense. 

9.  Very  few  Zuropeans  have  ever  seen  a 
real  American  newspaper.  All  they  ever  see 
are  the  little  sheets  of  political  opinion.  We 
should,  therefore,  give  very  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  proposition  of  translating 
the  Paris  Herald  into  French  or  the  Rome 
American  into  Italian.  Were  the  Parle  Herald 
published  in  French,  It  might  well  reach  a 
circulation  figure  of  about  200.000.  Granted 
that  It  wculd  be  read  by  many  who  are  pro- 
American  anyway,  yet  it  would  be  worth 
while  if  It  cculd  be  done  without  violence 
to  the  principle  of  keeping  the  United  States 
press  free  and  Independent  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

10.  If  newsprint  could  be  made  available 
to  the  foreign  press,  much  of  its  anti-Ameri- 
can tone  could  be  diminished.  In  France, 
for  example,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  the 
government  agency  which  allocates  news- 
print Is  far  from  generous  to  those  news- 
papers which  fall  to  hew  to  the  anti-Ameri- 
can line.  This  has  the  rather  extraordinary 
result  that  one  can  find  Communist  dogma 
and  propaganda  In  newspapers  which  are 
about  as  pro-Russian  as  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
It  Is  small  wonder  that  the  French  reader  Is 
often  caught  completely  off  guard. 

11.  Foreign-born  American  citizens  might 
be  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  having 
them  tell  the  people  of  their  native  countries, 
via  transcribed  talks  or  Interviews,  about  the 
United  States,  what  It  stands  for  and  what  it 
has  meant  to  them  In  their  own  lives.  (For 
further  elaboration  of  this  suggestion,  see 
appendix  B.) 

12.  The  Congress  should  make  funds  avail- 
able which  would  enable  American  officials 
abroad  to  secure  the  news  first-hand.  It  Is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  otir  consuls  or  vice 
consuls  to  be  able  to  afford  expensive  over- 
seas subscriptions  to  American  newspapers 
and  well-known  periodicals.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect our  Foreign  Service  personnel  to  keep 
in  touch  with  developments  and  thinking 
here  at  home  if  we  do  not  provide  them  the 
means. 

13.  Our  people  abroad  should  be  alert  and 
get  the  United  States  into  all  fairs  and  ex- 
positions possible.     (See  appendix  C.) 

14.  All  too  often,  there  Is  po  coordination 
whatsoever  of  speeches  by  American  oflQcials. 
It  Is  not  sufficient  merely  to  coordinate  the 
remarks  of  American  diplomats.  Any  state- 
ments made  by  admirals,  generals,  or  other 
appointed  offlclals  should  be  carefully  coor- 
dinated. We  cannot  have  a  military  govern- 
ment ofBcer  making  a  speech  in  Austria,  for 
example,  which  Is  doing  Incalculable  harm 
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to  the  American  position  in  France.  This 
officer's  remarks  may  be  well  suited  to  the 
situation  in  Austria,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  diplomacy  cannot  be  intelligent 
enough  to  achieve  its  objectives  in  both 
Austria  and  France.  One  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  exclude  the  other. 

15.  We  are  contemplating  the  spending  of 
billions  of  dollars  abroad  uncjer  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan  to  supply  the  material  needs 
of  Europe.  We  should  not  be  miserly  about 
spending  a  few  millions  to  appeal  in  an  un- 
derstanding manner  to  the  minds  and  souls 
of  the  people  over  there.  If  the  reports 
about  what  other  nations  spend  are  only  half 
true,  we  can  still  spend  many  millions  with- 
out equaling  their  outlay.  Poor  though 
some  of  them  may  be,  they  know  that  their 
reputation  abroad  is  the  last  thing  on  which 
to  economize.     (See  appendix  D.) 

We  cannot  expect  our  public  relations  with 
other  nations  to  be  effective  so  long  as  we 
think  of  public  relations  as  being  a  minor 
and  semiclerlcal  activity.  We  must  realize 
that  our  No.  1  public  relations  man  in 
the  international  field  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  American  Ambassador  In  each  coun- 
try are  close  seconds.  Unlike  actual  war- 
time, public  relations  at  this  particular  time 
are  on  a  par  in  importance  with  strategy  and 
with  economics.  In  fact,  In  political  war 
they  are  the  armor  In  which  strategy  and 
economics  are  clothed.  In  this  foreshort- 
ened world,  what  we  used  to  think  of  as  dip- 
lomatic relations  hasln  many  vital  respects 
become  public  relations. 

We  cannot  expect  to  win  the  war  of  Ideas 
If  we  have  no  ideas.  The  most  lavish  appro- 
priations, the  most  powerful  broadcasting 
stations,  the  most  skillful  and  eye-arresting 
typography,  and  the  most  zealous  publicity 
men  are  of  scant  avail  if  all  that  they  prop- 
agate is  tbe  notion  that  we  want  to  get 
Europe  back  to  the  industrial  level  of  1938. 
We  must  not  merely  patch  up  the  old  geo- 
graphical crazy  quilt.  People  in  Europe  to- 
day are  yearning  for  a  new  order  on  their 
distressed  continent  and  shudder  at  the 
thought  that  we  may  once  again  merely  re- 
build the  same  old  row  of  tenement  houses — 
that  firetrap  which  has  caused  so  many  world 
conflagrations.  We  must  remember  that  the 
Communist  Idea  is  one  which  leaves  no  one 
indifferent.  This  should  make  tis  realize 
that  we,  in  common  with  Europe,  are  pos- 
sessors of  an  idea  which  is  equally  compelling 
but  which,  unlike  communism,  is  beneficial 
and  constructive.  Men  in  Europe  have  dis- 
cussed it  for  centuries.  Two  dictators  have 
tried  to  impose  It  on  Europe  by  force.  We 
In  America  now  have  the  opporttmity  to 
promote,  through  the  use  of  our  economic 
aid,  the  voluntary  achievement  of  a  united 
Europe  as  a  means  for  enhancing  the  dignity 
of  tbe  individual.  We  can  promote  this  goal, 
which  is  BO  fervently  desired  by  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  ordinary  people  in  Europe, 
Inspired  by  the  thought  that  Lafayette  pro- 
moted and  helped  the  birth  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  we  do  so,  we  not  only 
Improve  the  chance  of  lasting  peace  for  our- 
selves and  the  world;  we  also  hold  aloft  a 
torch  which  cannot  only  rival  but  easily  sur- 
pass commimism  as  a  brightly  shining  at- 
traction to  all  the  weary  people  in  Europe, 
young  and  old,  who  are  looking  for  a  way  out 
of  their  misery. 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Appendix  A 

INADEQUATK  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  HAMPZB  STATS 
DEPABTMENT — MASSHALL  PLAN  GOOD  EXAMPLE 
or  HOW  NATION  IS  LETT  IN  OAXK  ON  r(»EICN 
POLICT 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  October  27. — The  serlotis 
foreign-policy  issue,  or  crisis,  now  before 
the    American    people    is    accompanied,   as 
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usual,   by   a   puWlc-relations  crisis   at   the 
State  Department. 

The  two  generally  go  together,  not  be- 
cause there  is  a  plot  to  conceal  the  facto 
at  the  State  Department,  but  because  the 
people  who  have  the  facts  there  are  too  busy 
dealing  with  the  crisis  to  deal  with  the 
public:  and  those  who  are  not  too  busy  to 
deal  with  the  public  do  not  have  the  facto. 

The  situation  today  with  respect  to  a 
Marshall  plan  is  a  case  in  point.  The  of- 
flclals at  the  State  Department  say  that  their 
foreign  policy  resto  primarily  on  a  Marshall 
plan,  and  they  concede  that  it  will  rise  or 
fall  on  the  extent  to  which  the  American 
people  understand  and  support  it. 

But,  so  far  as  one  can  discover,  there  is  no 
public  relations  plan  at  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment to  deal  with  it,  and  it  is  still  extremely 
difllcult  for  reporters  at  the  Department  to 
find  out  what  the  State  Department  thinks 
about  the  Paris  proposals  for  European  aid. 

There  is  an  elaborate  organization  with- 
in the  State  Department  for  dealing  with  the 
press.  There  is  an  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  which 
is  not  fllled;  there  is  an  Offlce  of  Public 
Affairs  under  Francis  Russell,  which  does 
everything  from  sampling  public  opinion  to 
answering  letters  about  who  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stote  under  Jackson;  there  is  a 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  press  relations.  Michael  J.  McDermott 
and  Mr.  McDermott  has  several  asslstonto, 
Lincoln  White  and  Roger  Tubby  among 
others. 

Mr.  McDermott 's  offlce  Is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  Department's  contoct  with 
the  public  through  the  press  and  radio,  but 
under  the  i>resent  system  of  operation  he 
and  his  asslstanto,  while  they  are  skilled  at 
the  presentation  of  information,  have  no 
Information  on  a  Marshall  plan  to  give. 

The  theory  has  always  been  In  the  past 
that  Mr.  McDermott  should  not  worry  about 
Informing  himself  on  basic  questions  and 
explaining  the  background  of  those  ques- 
tions to  the  reporter.  Instead,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  serve  primarily  as  a  liaison  offlcer 
between  the  reporter  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment e^ypert  on  the  subject  In  the  news. 

This  system  worked  all  right  In  the  days 
when  the  United  States  wasn't  deeply  in- 
volved in  world  affairs,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  work  now,  because  the  day-to-day  Stato 
Department  reporters,  who  must  get  out 
most  of  the  basic  information  on  subjecto 
like  tbe  Marshall  plan,  are  constantly  caught 
between  experto  who  are  unavailable  and 
press  officers  who  are  available  but  not  In- 
formed. 

This  system  has  worked  well  before,  nota- 
bly at  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  where 
John  Dickey,  now  president  of  Dartmouth, 
ran  a  daily  seminar  for  Influential  members 
of  civic,  social,  cultural,  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations. But  nobody  here  would  argue 
that  it  is  a  substitute  for  a  steady  flow  of 
reliable,  factual,  explanatory  information 
from  the  Department  of  State  through  the 
press  and  radio  to  the  public. 

The  problem  of  Government  press  relations 
on  foreign  policy  especially  has  been  a  sub- 
ject for  criticism  here  for  years.  On  the 
very  day  whoa  the  Marshall  proposal  was 
announced  at  Harvard,  when  the  State  De- 
partment was  hoping  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  this  vast  new  development  in  our 
affairs,  the  President  called  a  press  confer- 
ence and  blanketed  the  announcement  with 
two  declarations — one  that  the  Communist 
coup  in  Hungary  was  an  outrage  and  tbe 
other  that  Mr.  Tatt  was  partly  responsible 
for  high  prices. 

Today  the  main  threat  to  the  Marshall 
plan  lies  in  a  number  of  arguments  that  are 
slowly  being  built  up  In  this  country  against 
It:  First,  that  it  will  help  socialism  In  Eu- 
rope; second,  that  It  will  merely  build  up 
foreign  competitors  for  our  own  Industries; 


third,  that  It  will  ruin  the  economy  of  the 
United  States:  and  fourth,  that  it  will  enor- 
mously Increase  prices  at  home. 

The  State  Department  has  facttial  intor* 
mation  that  is  relevant  to  all  thes^  charges, 
and  from  time  to  time  somebody  makes  an 
argument  against  them,  but  there  is  no  care- 
fiaiy  planned  attempt  to  get  the  facto  to- 
gether on  these  polnto,  and  as  a  result,  the 
arguments  make  progress  to  the  detriment  of 
the  administration's  policy. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  problem,  men 
like  Under  Secretary  of  Stote  Robert  A. 
Lovett  take  time  out,  as  Mr.  Lovett  did  lut 
^Saturday,  and  try  to  explain  the  problem  vo 
a  few  reporters;  and  experto  like  Charles  H. 
Bonesteel,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  State  De- 
partment's studies  of  the  Paris  report  on  the 
Marshall  proposal,  hold  explanatory  press 
conferences. 

But  Mr.  Lovett  Is  far  too  busy  to  make  a 
general  practice  of  such  things,  and  though 
Mr.  Bonesteel  has  tbe  facto,  he  is  not  skilled 
at  presenting  them  to  reporters,  and  on  the 
one  occasion  when  he  did  hold  a  conference 
he  was  not  Informed  sbout  what  he  was 
permitted  to  disclose. 

The  problem,  therefore,  as  many  reporters 
here  see  it.  Is  to  get  a  capable  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Public  Affairs  and  give 
him  full  responsibility  for  doing  the  Job. 
And  what  is  equally  Importont,  to  let  him 
know  what  is  going  on,  so  that  one  man  with 
adequate  authority,  adequate  information, 
adequate  time,  and  an  adequate  staff  Is 
finally  assigned  to  the  importont  tosk  of  In- 
forming the  people. 

Appendix  B 

suggestions  fob  bkincing  a  cokmect  picttnuc 

op  the  amkucan  wat  op  lite  to  xuaops 

(By  H.  Marxov) 

From  cnuntless  letters  I  deduct  that  the 
peoples  of  Europe  are  ever  so  eager  to  have 
a  true  picture  of  the  present  United  States, 
because  they  are,  so  to  speak,  squeezed  In- 
between  two  trends  of  thought:  that  of  com- 
munism, and  the  other,  generally  termed 
"American." 

It  is  most  Important  that  such  an  Infor- 
mation be  given  them  that  they  be  able  not 
only  to  understand  what  the  American  way 
of  life  stands  lor  in  terms  of  everyday  exist- 
ence here,  but  that  the  average  citizen  also 
may  give  thought  to  the  possibilities  such 
a  form  of  life  might  give  to  his  own  coun- 
try In  the  near  future  Ihd  under  existing 
conditions  there. 

The  winter  of  1947-48  wiU  be  a  decUlve 
one  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Hunger,  sick- 
ness, and  cold  are  unavoidable  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  certain  elemento  will  use  this 
tragic  state  of  affairs  to  undermine  the  posi- 
tion of  America,  to  call  upon  all  lower  in- 
stlncto  so  that  the  entire  continent  may  be 
fllled  with  hate — the  "have-not"  against  the 
"have-too-much." 

In  order  to  partly,  and.  as  I  believe,  effec- 
tively, offset  such  a  design,  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  to  make,  which  I  can 
only  outline  with  a  few  words  today,  the 
manifold  details  of  execution  to  be  explained 
at  a  later  dato. 

General  propaganda  has.  of  lato,  lost  a 
great  deal  of  Ito  former  value — an  acknowl- 
edged fact,  the  reasons  for  which  need  not 
be  discussed  here  and  now.  In  order  to  re- 
gain widespread  interest,  a  new  approach 
must  be  tried,  and  we  see  real  opportuni- 
ties if,  tmder  a  caption  of  "What  I  have 
learned  to  love  (or.  to  admire)  in  America." 
former  citizens  of  European  countries  were 
to  address  themselves  directly  to  the  lands 
and  the  groups  of  their  own  origin,  in  their 
specific  dialects,  in  their  very  personal  way 
of  speaking  and  thinking — thus  coming  quite 
close  to  those  with  whom  they  are  familiar 
In  every  respect,  as  no  outeider  could  ever 
be.  The  plan  would  call  for  men  and  women 
from  all  countries,  all  walks  of  life  to  mak« 
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talks.   tkM  simple,  and 
If  •  eooTcraatton  between  them 
plae*.    The7  would  relate 
tcan  I  iHtiwM.  baMta  ldeologle>> 
bad   raoal  iMpiMi 
Insincere,  ftreaa  would  be  laid 
•tructlre  and  poaltlre  side  of 
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ample  of  the  Legal  Aid 
of  which  ever  ao  many  factors 
ber«  can  be  placed  in  practlcallj 
Tbe   speakers   should   not   have 
America  longer  than  25  years. 
7  or  8 — reporu  further  back 
twenties  cannot  live  up  to 
tlons.  while,  on  the  other  hand 
neently  arrived  than  193d-40 
BMnnuy  experience. 

I  believe  that  such  speakers 
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nml  communities  In  central 

the  population  gathers  oi 
afler  church  on 
played  to  them  there  would  be 
faosral  comment  throughout  the 
In  all  ban  and  homes,  whereas  if 
or   city   groups — workers, 
vers   to   be   aimed   at.   this 
around  •  p.  m..  the  principal  time 
people  iiav*  a  qutet  moment  in 
before  retiring. 

Becords   are   quite  cheap,   tbe  r 
gr«*t  advantage  that  they  can 
peatedly.     As  there  are  no 
Xurope,  tbe  assistance  of  any  on< 
lag  corporation  would  suffice  to 
o  brief  insertion  of  some  of  tbe 
lie  rwkCtlon  warrants  it. 

Fan  mall  and  writing  in  la 
customary  as  it  is  here,  but  a  f( 
thst  direcUoD  would  encourage 
voice    their    appreciation    or 
tb*(.  to  itaelf .  would  be  entirely 
teamodtately  visible  ctep  m  the 
democratically  doing  things 
Tbare  ar«  limiUeas  poaaibtUties 
of  this  plan.    There 
tovolred.  It  might  be 
•way— and  tbe  time  for  every 
to  Europe  is  now.     Nothing 
undone  to  prove  to  tbe  people, 
tragic  a  winter,  that  they  are 
and  that  democracy  la  worth 
for. 
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(By  WUllam  Attwood) 
P*Actis.  September  5.— A  string 
of    bow    American    apathy.    Igno  ance 
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battle  of  Ideas  to  eastern 
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world's  fair  to  miniature,  but  none  staged  as 
elaborate  a  show  as  did  the  SOO  colorfully 
costumed  Soviet  youths,  who  arrived  with 
two  balleu.  a  full  orchestra,  and  a  troupe  of 
Mongol  dancers  that  were  the  bit  of  the 
congress. 

In  sorry  contrast  to  the  Russian  splxirge, 
the  United  States  Government  made  no 
effort  to  exploit  this  rare  opportunity  for 
publlclring  the  advantages  of  American  de- 
mocracy and  for  counteracting  the  wave  of 
Communist  propaganda  that  daily  swampa 
•as'.em  B^arope. 

As  a  result,  the  only  representatives  of  tba 
AnMTlcan  way  of  life  at  this  congress  were 
less  than  300  Commtmist-led  youths  whose 
only  display  was  a  Jerry-built  exhibit  ad- 
vertising the  fact  that  a  lot  of  Negroes  are 
lynched  every  year  to  America. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  many  delegates  from 
the  Soviet-dominated  countrlM  who  saw  this 
exh:blt  shook  their  heads  and  agreed  that 
all  tbe  terrible  things  the  Communists  told 
them  about  America  must  be  true,  because 
bere  tbe  Americans  admitted  It  themselves. 

The  attitude  of  tbe  State  Department  in 
blgh-hattlng  this  festival  and  letting  a  hand- 
ful of  Communists  become  Americas  press 
agents  is  typical  of  a  short-sighted  United 
States  policy  which  Is  rendy  to  spend  mil- 
lions fighting  communism  with  guns  for  the 
Ore«ks  but  which  balks  at  anything  which 
■macks  of  cultural  relations. 

Also  typical  is  the  squeamlshness  of 
American  otBcials  at  participating  in  left- 
wing  festivals  even  though  these  provide  the 
best  opportunities  for  meeting  tbe  Ideological 
opp<3Sltion  on  its  own  grounds. 

Such  mistakes  seem  incredible  to  western- 
minded  Caech  leaders  who  say  that  Amerl- 
ean«  are  wizards  at  selling  tooth  paste  to 
each  other  but  greenhorns  at  selling  de- 
mocracy to  other  people.  One  of  these 
Cse<'h8  who  does  all  he  can  to  promote  West- 
em  Ideas  In  his  country  exclaimed  last  week: 
"Why  the  hell  didn't  you  put  on  a  good  show 
at  this  youth  congress?  I  was  hoping  for  a 
big  American  turn-out  and  then  look  at  the 
deleigation  you  send  ua— 70  mlasionariet.  70 
fellow  travelers  and  a  chiropodist.  If  you 
would  have  just  sent  over  a  swing  lymd  or  a 
couple  of  gtxxl  baseball  teams  I'd  have  um- 
pired the  game  myself  and  we'd  have  stolen 
tbe  show  from  the  Buasiana." 

America's  failure  at  this  congress  is  re- 
peated every  day  to  a  smaller  scale  In  eastern 
Surope.  Each  morning  the  sympathy  and 
affection  which  millions  of  people  feel  for  the 
United  States  Is  being  chiseled  away  by  clever 
Communist  press  propaganda  that  consist- 
ently hammers  at  the  same  anti-American 
themes,  toevltably  the  Ooebbels  tech- 
nique— that  a  He  repeated  long  enough  will 
eventually  be  accepted  as  the  truth — is  wto- 
ntog  more  and  more  reluctant  converts  to 
tbe  Communist  way  of  thinking. 

To  millions  of  Europeans  who  hate  and 
dread  Germany  who  are  proud  of  their  So- 
cialist economies  and  who  are  heartily  sick 
and  tired  of  anything  which  smacks  of 
fascism,  imperialism,  and  war  the  Commu- 
nist press  proclaims:  "Americans  are  pro- 
German;  Xhe-g  want  to  build  up  German 
economy.  Americans  are  imperialists;  they 
are  sendtog  weapons  and  troops  to  Greece. 
Americans  are  Fajsclsts;  their  FBI  Is  perse- 
cuting Communists  and  progressives  to  Wash- 
ington. Americans  are  tools  of  Wall  Street; 
they  vrant  to  deatroy  our  socialism  with  dol- 
lar diplomacy.  Americans  are  warmongers: 
one  of  their  generals  urged  a  preventive  war 
•gainst  Russia. 

A  hard-hitting  American  information 
campaign  beamed  at  Europe  could  pimctura 
mvKb  of  this  propaganda  and  show  It  up  for 
what  it  is.  As  a  young  Czech  Socialist 
pototed  out:  "If  tbe  United  Sutes  isnt  try- 
tog  to  build  up  German  Imperialism  why 
doesnt  yoiur  Government  come  out  and  teU 
tis  sot  All  we  know  la  what  w«  read  to  tba 
papers." 


Here  In  CMcboslovakla  tbe  people  do  not 
get  a  clear-cut  exposition  of  the  American 
potot  of  view.  Yet  Instead  of  doing  anythtog 
about  this  the  American  Congress  In  June 
slashed  the  budget  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Service — the  one  official  agency 
competent  to  state  America's  case  to  Eu- 
rope. 

Today  tbe  efforts  of  the  understaffed  USIS 
teams  on  the  Conttoent  to  meet  the  demands 
of  Information-starved  Europeans  are  gal- 
lant but  pitiful.  In  comparison  with  the 
efforts  made  by  other  nations  America's  ofB- 
clal  Information  agency  Is  a  makeshift  ad- 
junct of  its  embassy  staffs  which  can  do  lit- 
tle more  than  publish  meager  mimeographed 
bulletins  and  distribute  a  few  reels  of  docu- 
mentary films  on  request. 

It  seems  Inconceivable  that  the  public- 
relations  section  of  the  wealthiest  nation  in 
the  world  should  be  struggling  along  on  in- 
adequate funds  but  it  is  a  fact.  The  annual 
USIS  budget  to  Czechoslovakia  Is  now  $31.- 
000,  a  sum  which  tocludes  the  salaries  of  its 
two  American  and  eight  Czech  employees. 

This  figure  compares  with  a  total  of  60,000 
pounds  (♦240.000)  spent  each  year  by  the 
British  to  foeter  British  Ideas  and  ctilture  In 
Czechoslovakia.  Soviet  expenditure  for  this 
kind  of  work  is  unknown  btit  the  Czech  Com- 
munist Party  Is  always  there  to  carry  the 
torch.  Thanks  to  British  (and  French)  ef- 
forts, of  course,  western  democracy  Is  at  least 
getting  a  hearing  in  eastern  Europe. 

British  books  and  magazines  are  made 
available  to  universities,  libraries,  and  edi- 
tors. Professors  and  students  are  exchanged. 
British  aim  units  and  lecturers  travel  around 
the  country  under  thv  auspices  of  the  British 
Council,  whose  representatives  maintain 
offices,  exhibits,  and  reading  rooms  in  four 
Czech  cities. 

But  America's  voice  Is  almost  unheard. 
The  USIS  with  its  present  funds,  is  totally 
unable  to  meet  the  widespread  demand  for 
American  books  and  publications,  to  make 
it  possible  for  Americans  to  lecture  at  Czech 
universities  or  to  support  effectively  the 
numerous  Caech-Amerlcan  friendship  so- 
cieties now  langulshtog  throughout  tbe 
country. 

A  British  Embassy  spokesman  explatoed 
his  government's  relatively  huge  expenditure 
for  cultural  relations  bere  in  this  way:  "We 
consider  Czechoslovakia  tbe  key  to  all  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe.  We  feel  that  It  is 
vitally  important  to  our  foreign  policy  to 
maintain  the  closest  possible  relations  with 
tbe  people  of  this  country." 

British  publicity  efforts  In  other  eastern 
European  nations,  though  not  as  ambitious 
as  In  Czechoslovakia,  are  still  tovarlably  four 
or  five  times  ss  Impressive  as  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Any  program  to  combat  communism  effec- 
tively on  the  Ideological  front  Is  going  to 
cost  money.  The  decision  which  Americana 
must  make  Is  whether,  to  addition  to  send- 
ing guns  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  worth  while  to 
try  to  keep  Amerlca't  old  friends  of  Europe 
and  make  new  ones  for  America's  brand  of 
democracy.  It  Is  not  an  easy  decision  to 
make  In  this  time  of  totematlonal  tension, 
but  a  lot  of  Americans  must  know  that  the 
best  way  to  get  people  to  buy  yotir  product 
Is  not  to  threaten  them  with  a  club  (or 
refuse  them  credit)  but  to  show  them  that 
what  you  have  to  sell  Is  a  whole  lot  better 
than  tbe  stuff  to  tbe  store  across  the  street. 

[From  the  Washington  DaUy  News  of  Novem- 
ber 26, 1947) 
AFPEMon  D 

NOT  GSIllNG  OUa  MONZT'S  WUKTH 

Bill  Newton,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer, 
to  a  dispatch  today  concludes  the  summing 
up  of  his  observatloxis  on  a  7,000-mile  trip 
around  the  farthest  reaches  of  Communist 
txpanslon,  from  Korea  to  Trieste. 
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He  thinks  we  are  losing  the  propaganda 
war  to  Russia  by  default.  The  excuse  he 
most  frequently  heard  in  foreign  outposts, 
where  our  idea  war  seems  most  Ineffective,' 
was  that  economies  had  been  forced  on  the 
State  Department  by  Congress.  Even  so.  Mr. 
Newton  doubts  that  the  American  people  are' 
getting  their  $3,000,000  worth.  In  a  few 
places  the  Information  Service  is  dotog  good 
work,  but  in  most  cities  It  is  doing  little  more 
than  issuing  texts  of  speeches  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Government  officials  in  English, 
which  the  people  can't  read,  and  putting  out 
innocuous  little  repOTts  about  life  in  America. 

For  the  most  part,  the  State  Department 
has  only  Itself  to  blame  for  tbe  reduced  ap- 
propriation for  its  informative  service  and 
the  Voice  of  America.  Last  summer  in  an 
eleventh-hour  drive.  Secretary  Marshall. 
General  Eisenhower,  and  others  pleaded  the 
urgent  need  of  this  operation  to  combat  the 
distortions  of  Russian  propaganda  abroad. 
But  congressional  opposition  seemed  crystal- 
lized and  adamant  on  the  idea  that  fellow 
travelers  and  pro-Russian  employees  had 
wormed  their  way  into  these  services,  and 
the  appropriation  was  cut. 

STATEHOOD  FOR  HAWAII 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 24  at  my  request  there  was  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  from  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  former  president  of  Columbia 
University,  strenuously  opposing  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union  as  a  State.  Undoubtedly  every 
Senator  knows  that  since  that  date  Dr. 
Butler  has  passed  away. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  this  morning  to 
cfifer  a  eulogy  on  so  great  an  American. 
However,  I  may  say  that  in  his  passing 
the  Nation  has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of 
Its  greatest  educators,  who  was  also  most 
p-Ctive  and  effective  in  his  effort  to  help 
in  the  establishment  of  International 
peace! 

For  many  years,  as  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  from  which  position 
he  retired  in  1945,  Dr.  Butler  had  perhaps 
more  to  do  than  anyone  else  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  great  progress  which 
has  been  made  since  early  in  this  century 
in  the  field  of  education.  All  will  recall 
his  work  for  international  peace.  As 
president  for  20  years  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  he 
stood  foremost  in  this  great  undertaking. 

When  Dr.  Butler  passed  away,  not  only 
the  United  States,  but  the  world,  as  well, 
lost  an  outstanding  citizen  and  leader. 

Knowing  Dr.  Butler  as  I  did,  and  ap- 
preciating his  great  qualities.  I  have  al- 
ways recognized  that  he  possessed  the 
quality  of  fairness.  It  is  with  that  in 
mind  that  I  rise  today. 

As  a  result  of  my  insertion  In  the 
Record  of  Dr.  Butler's  letter  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  some  controversy  has  arisen. 
The  Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii, Hon.  Joseph  R.  Farrincton,  has 
written  me,  replying  to  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Butler.  I  know  that  Dr.  Butler  would 
want  all  the  facts  in  the  case  presented, 
and  I  know  that  Delegate  Farrincton 
would  like  to  have  his  letter  inserted  in 
the  Record.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  consider  it  entirely  in  order  at  this  time 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd  the  letter  from 
Delegate  Farrincton. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Oi\-TaDaa  2.  1947. 
Senator  Irving  M.  Ives, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DrAH  SzNATot  Ivrs:  This  letter  is  written  to 
reply  to  the  objections  raised  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  precidcnt  emeritus  of  Colum- 
bia University,  to  statehood  for  Hawaii  in 
the  letter  appearing  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  on  page  A4301.  at  your 
requ2st. 

Dr.  Butler's  objections  completely  disre- 
gard the  historical  background  of  this  ques- 
tion and  misrepresent  the  facts. 

To  give  Hawaii  a  semi-independent  status, 
as  proposed  by  Dr.  Butler,  as  an  alternative 
to  statehood  is  unthinkable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  They 
prize  their  American  citizenship  above  every- 
thing else  and  voted  two  to  one  in  favor 
of  statehood  in  a  plebiscite.  The  adoption 
of  Dr.  Butler's  proposal  would  turn  back  the 
clock  to  a  form  of  European  colonialism  so 
completely  discredited  that  the  people  of 
the  Pacitic  want  none  of  It,  and  would  work 
irreparable  harm  to  the  position  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Paclflc.  It  would  be 
nothing  less  than  tragic. 

His  statement  that  the  background  of 
Hawaii  "In  population.  In  language,  and  in 
economic  life  it  Is  distinctly  a  foreign  land" 
Is  untrue. 

The  Hawaiian  islands  were  discovered  by 
a  British  explorer  In  1778.  Within  a  few 
years  American  whaling  ships  from  New  Eng- 
land became  the  principal  visitors.  By  1820 
American  missionaries  from  New  England 
were  established  In  Hawaii.  They  continued 
to  l}e  a  prominent  influence  In  the  Islands 
throughout  the  rt  t  of  the  century.  Their 
descendants  today  are  among  the  leading 
people  of  the  islands. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  became  Christians  In  the 
American  tradition.  By  1840  they  had  es- 
tablished a  system  of  compulsory  free  public 
school  education  patterned  after  that  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  monarchy  had 
adopted  a  constitution  modeled  after  that 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Both  of  these 
reforms  were  initiated  by  American  mission- 
aries led  by  William  Richards,  of  Plalnfleld, 
Mafis. 

By  1854  the  prop>06al  that  Hawaii  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  American  Union  as  a  State  was 
being  seriously  discussed  by  officials  of  Ha- 
waii and  the  United  States.  Only  the  death 
of  the  ruling  monarch  catised  the  termtoa- 
tlon  of  these  discussions.  The  common  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  Hawaii 
found  expression  in  1876  In  the  adoption  of 
a  treaty  of  reciprocity  under  which  the 
United  States  received  coaltog  rights  at  Pearl 
Harbor  ta  exchange  for  the  admission  to  this 
country,  free  of  duty,  of  all  sugar  produced 
In  Hawaii. 

FoHowlng  the  voluntary  annexation  df  Ha- 
waii to  this  country  in  1898.  a  committee  con- 
sisting principally  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  was  appointed  to  recommend 
a  form  of  government  for  Hawaii.  The  com- 
mittee decided  that  Hawaii  should  become  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States  and  an  tote- 
gral  part  thereof  chiefly  because  the  people 
of  the  Islands  were  found  to  be  to  fact  Amer- 
ican In  their  Interests  and  their  way  of  life. 
That  Congress  In  1900  envisioned  the  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  to  the  Union  in  the  future  as 
a  State  is  platoly  evident  from  the  fact  that 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  rejected 
amendments  to  the  Organic  Act  calciilated 
to  deny  Hawaii  statehood  In  the  future. 

Citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  became 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  this  act  and 
in  the  same  pattern  as  the  people  of  every 


other  American  territory.  At  that  time  CMtla- 
boma.  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  were  stlU 
Territories.  The  implications  of  this  action 
were  unmistakable.  The  people  of  Hawaii 
then  and  throughout  all  the  intervening 
years  have  been  led  to  believe  thst  once  they 
met  the  requirements  of  statehood  they 
would  be  admitted  to  the  Union.  This  belief 
has  been  further  fortified  by  the  planks  and 
platforms  of  both  major  political  parties,  the 
utterances  of  many  public  officials,  and  the 
results  of  investigations  carried  on  by  Con- 
gress over  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  geographical  position  of  Hawaii  doea 
not  constitute  a  valid  objection  to  statehood. 
It  did  not  prevent  Congress  from  tocorporat- 
tog  Hawaii  Into  the  Union  as  an  "Integral 
I>art  thereof"  at  the  time  of  annexation.  Nor 
was  this  argument  used  successfuUy  against 
the  admission  of  any  of  the  new  Sutee  of  the 
West.  Their  distance  from  the  Thirteen 
Orlgtoal  Colonies  in  terms  of  the  f acilitiea  for 
transportation  and  communication  then 
avaUable  was  certainly  far  greater  than  Is 
Hawaii  today.  The  objection  to  admitting 
Hawaii  to  the  Union  as  a  State  because  of  Its 
distance  from  the  matoland  ignores  tba  re- 
sults of  modern  scientiflc  advancement. 

The  geographical  position  of  Hawaii  Is  to 
Itself  an  argtunent  for  statehood.  Tbesa 
Islands  coiutitute  the  most  strategically  sit- 
uated land  area  in  the  world.  They  have  an 
area  of  more  than  6.000  square  miles,  greater 
than  that  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
combined,  extend  over  a  distance  of  350  miles, 
and  He  on  the  main  route  of  trade  and  travel 
to  the  Par  East  and  the  South  Paclflc.  An 
examination  of  the  normal  trade  routes  of 
the  Pactoc  will  show  that  travel  from  the 
Paclfla  coast  comes  to  a  focus  at  Hawaii.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  by  our  military  men 
as  this  country's  natural  frontier  and  out- 
post In  the  Paclflc.  The  men  and  materials 
with  which  the  war  in  the  Pacific  was  won 
were  funneled  through  HawaU.  It  was  from 
this  base  that  the  Pacific  war  was  fought. 

Hawaii  Is  the  spearhead  of  American  to- 
fluence  to  the  Paclflc.  It  is  the  lighthouse  of 
American  democracy  in  this  area. 

It  is  a  modern  American  community,  con- 
sistently paytog  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
more  than  12  to  14  States,  malntatolng  lU 
government  on  an  efficient  basis  to  every 
field,  and  sustaining  Its  population  of  more 
than  half  a  million  persons  at  a  high  stand- 
ard with  industrialized  agriculture  enter- 
prises that  are  a  tribute  to  American  to- 
genulty. 

The  record  of  the  Larcade  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Territories  which 
tovestigated  statehood  for  Hawaii  in  1946, 
and  of  the  hearings  of  the  House  Public 
Lands  Committee  on  this  subject  to  1947 
contain  ample  evidence  to  support  of  this 
pMjInt  of  view. 

More  than  85  percent  of  the  people  of 
HawaU  are  American  citizens.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions they  were  bom  in  this  country. 
The  percentage  of  foreign-born  citizens  in 
Hawaii  is  far  less  than  in  many  States,  and 
the  percentage  of  aUens  far  below  that  to  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  Butler's  objections  to  statehood  for 
Hawaii  have  been  presented  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  to  committees  of  Con- 
gress concerned  with  this  question  and  to 
the  country  generally  through  the  newspa- 
pers. Early  in  1946  he  addressed  a  letter  on 
this  subject  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  Tba 
Larcade  subcommittee  nevertheless  recom- 
mended, after  an  exhaustive  invMtlgatlon, 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  legislation 
to  admit  Hawaii  to  the  Union  as  a  State. 

His  point  of  view  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention also  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  this  spring.  This  committee 
began  in  March  of  this  year  the  fourth  ma- 
jor investigation  of  this  subject.  Represent- 
ative CXAM  Tatiob.  of  New  York,  a  member 
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of  th«  committee,  prmmted  for 
letter  from  Dr.  Butler  tlmUar  to 
preeentcd  to  the  SenaU.    Bovev^r 
Ue  Lands  Ooasltiee  proc— <ted 
■lv«  TiMilmt  a&d  with  the  «ci  i 
nac*  of  ■tprwiateqwi  Dcur 
JAT  LiFMW.  d  mm  York,  to 
«>i>eed  for  Hawatt 
Tba  Boom  cabMqta^ntJj 
the  blU.  IM  to  133. 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  foiefolng  that 
Dr  BuUerIi  objactloiui  to  tUUh  tod  for  Ha- 
waii  iMva   ilriady   rwcelved   eiiended    and 


he  record  a 
the  one  you 
the  Pub- 
ifter  ext«n« 
ve  cotieur- 
Tatum  and 
the  bill 
rf  a  unant- 
passed 


re|  Oft 


Wa  at  Hawaii  know  only  onA  allaglanca 
and  that  la  to  tbia  eountr)-     The 

We  are  Aniertcaris  In  oi  r  thlnktug. 
•peerh.  our  w.^y  of  life,  and  our  Mplra< 
We  ask  only  for  tht  san  n  prtvllsKea 
Off  dtlarnshtp  enjoyed  by  all  o  her  Amerl« 
•ans  that  can  only  bt  reallard  with  state- 
hood,  and  balleva  tlM  raciird  ahiwa  that  w« 
ara  (uUy  praparad  lo 
M\Wm  involved. 

Tewa  alncaraly, 

J   n.  PaaknlBTON 
Oaiefar*  frvin  llaiMil« 


rmuHUcnoH  or  routlni 

By  unhntmouii  eonxent.  th4  foUowtng 
rouiinf  bu5tnrM  wm  tnia<«ncti  <l; 

IXICUTIVI  COMMUNICA TIC  Nfl.  ITO. 

Tht  PRXSIOSNT  pro  trmp<  re  laid  be« 
fore  Um  ttmUi  th«  follow  ijia  letters, 
which  were  referred  m  lr\du 

DoManona  it  N««t  DaraaTMatrr 

Imrrrrtmowa  aMo  OKoaNit^oMa 

A  lt<ir  ty  the  ArtlnK  Seen  tary  6f  the 
Navy,  reporttac.  pursuant  to  la  v.  a  hat  of 
tnatitutlona  and  ortnnlaatlona.  ■  II  nonpniQt 
and  ellKtble.  which  have  requeatt  1  donatlona 
from  the  Navy  Department:  to  th4  Ooountttaa 
Bervloes, 


4tcd.' 
NoNrw>f  II 


T) 


1  ary  of  Agrl- 
of  Senate 
ons  of  the 
1938.    as 
acreage 
II  tobacco 
amend- 
and 


<  r 
f  irm 


A(rl  :uJture 


Agekct 

Adminlstritor  of  the 

Wash- 

pursilant  to  law, 

Na^nal  Hous- 

1946  (with 

Committee 


or  AcaictTLTtiaAL  A^trmcurr 
Act  or  1838 

A  letter  from  the  Acttag  laa 
culture,   favoring   the   MTtmirn 
bin    1530.   to   amend   the  provis 
Agricultural    Adjustment    Act 
amended,  relating  to  minimum 
aUotmenu  and  Increases  In   sola 
acreage    allotmenu.    with    certain 
menu;  to  the  Oommlttea  on 
Forestry. 

Rzpoar  or  NanoNAL  Houbimg 
A  letter  from  the 
Rousing  and  Home  Finance 
Ingtcn.  D.  C-.  transmitting 
the  Qfth  annual  report  of  the 
Ing  Agency  for  the  calendar  yeai 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the 
on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 

or  UNrrxs  9tatks  Civil 
)N  OP  OraaaTicNs  Undu 
or  AoMucisTftATivB  Piocxovax 

A  letter  from  the  Conunlsal' 
United    8Ut«a    CItU    Swvlea 
tranamlttlns.   pursuant  to   law 
the  Commission's  operations 
11  of  the  AdmlnlstrattTe 
the  period  ended  September  30. 
an  acocHnpanylng  report);  to  the 
on  ClTil  Scrrlce. 

Oranaiaj  or  If ATrawaL  Oas  Ct>icrAKXE8 

nt  Vtrrrro  SrATts 
A  letter  from  the  Acting 
Inderal  Power  Commission. 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a 
newly  issued  Sutlatlcs  of  NaUona 
panies  in  United  States  (with  an 
Ing  document);  to  the  Commltie  s 
state  and  Foreign  Commerca. 
or  Lvartrtmoita, 
■xc..  Bxaacms  FftoM  Tax^friow 
A  latter  frocn  the  President  of  the  Board 
o(  Oonunlaakmars  of  the  Dutrlct  of  Colum- 
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December  10 


SfaviCB  CoM- 
SxcnoM  11 

At 

oi  leri  of  tha 
Cfommlasion, 
report  of 
unjler  section 
Act  for 
1947  (With 
Commlttea 


traosj  ait  ting. 


of  tha 

f(tf 

copy  of  iu 

Gas  Com- 

^ompkany- 

on  Zntex- 

Qneaihzanoiia. 


bla.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
listing  the  Institutions  or  organizations 
whose  real  property  was  speci&cally  ex- 
empted from  taxation  by  special  acts  of 
Congress  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  letur  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  copies  of 
reports  of  every  Institution,  organization, 
corporation,  or  association,  other  than  the 
United  States  ODvemment,  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments, owning  property  exempt  under 
the  provisions  of  law  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coltmibia.  j 

Corxxs  or  Laws  Pascko  bt  LkcisLATtTix 
or  HAwan 

A  letter  from  tha  Oovarnor  of  the  Terri- 
tory o(  Hawaii,  transmltthig.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  copy  of  the  laws  pawsd  by  the  Lagls- 
latare  of  the  Territory  of  Rttwall.  regular 
MMton  of  1847  (With  aceompaniying  papars); 
to  tha  Committee  ou  Public  Lwida. 

pinrioNa 

PtUtlonn.  etc.,  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  President  pro  tlnapore  and 
rtftrred  aa  Indicated: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tht  National 
Fourth  (Ivy)  Division  Aa«oclat|on.  Vettrnna 
of  World  Wart  I  and  U.  San  manctaco.  Calif., 
favoring  tht  tnuctmant  oC  legitlttlon  provid- 
ing universal  military  training;  to  tht  Com- 
Bli  tee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  rtnolution  adoptad  by  the  executivt 
board  of  tht  Colorado  Bute  Federation  of 
Labor.  In  executive  ttaslon.  Denver.  Colo.,  en- 
dorsing the  work,  pollclea.  and  plans  of  tht 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Its  development 
of  the  natural  resources  nt  tht  9nlted  Statea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Uinds. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  dfty -third  an- 
nuil  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  at  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
reliuing  to  atomic  energy;  to  tha  Joint  Com- 
mlntee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

RESOLUTIONS  REPORTED  FROM  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  report 
favorably  without  amendment  and  have 
Immediately  considered,  four  short  reso- 
lutions which  were  considered  and  unan- 
imously agreed  to  by  the  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Committee.  I  whs  requested 
by  the  committee  to  rejwrt  the  resolu- 
tions at  this  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  might  inquire  of  the  Senator 
whether  there  Is  anything  of  a  controver- 
sial nature  involved  in  any  of  the  reso- 
lutions, in  view  of  the  general  agreement 
which  was  had  that  no  controversial 
matter  should  be  considered  today. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  There  was  no  contro- 
versy among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee respecting  the  resolutions,  and  I 
aniiicipate  none  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  DlinoLs  is  granted. 

FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  BILBO 

Mr.  BROOKS.  From  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  I  report 
favorably  Senate  Resolution  166,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tloa  (S.  Res.  166)  submitted  by  Mr.  East- 


land  on  November  20,  1947,  was  con- 
sidered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore in  arranging  for  and  attending  the  fun- 
eral of  Hon.  Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  vouchors 
to  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rulta 
and  Administration. 

MAZIE  KNOX  BETTINOHAU3 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Prom  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  report 
favorably  Senate  Resolution  173.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
lution  <S.  Ras.  173)  submitted  by  I'r. 
BaooKS  on  December  4,  1S47.  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Reaolvfd,  That  the  Secretary  of  tht  Stnatt 
hereby  Is  authorlaed  and  dlrtettd  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  tht  Stnatt  to 
Mn/ie  Kmx  Bettlaghftus,  widow  of  Harry  W. 
BettlnghaiM,  latt  an  eniployet  of  tht  Senate, 
a  turn  equal  to  8  months'  coinpensailon  at 
tht  rate  ht  waa  rtctlving  by  law  at  tht  tlmt 
of  hU  death,  said  aum  to  bt  considered 
Inclusivt  of  funtral  txpensea  and  all  other 
•llowaneta.  , 

PRINTING  OP  COMPILATION  mTrTLIol 
n-HI  lUKOPKAN  RIOOVIRT  PRO- 
CHAM  -BASIC  DOCUMENTS  AND  BACS>I 
GROUND  INFORMATION" 

Mr.  BROOKS.  From  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  report 
favorably  Senate  Resolution  167,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resohi- 
tlon  (S.  Res.  167)  submitted  by  Mr.  Vam- 
DENBiRO  on  November  20.  1947,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows;  I 

Resched.  That  the  compUation  entitled 
"The  European  Recovery  Program — Basic 
Documents  and  Backgroimd  Information," 
prepared  by  the  stalls  of  Senate  Foreign  Re-! 
lations  Committee  and  House  Foreign  Af-[ 
fairs  Committee,  be  printed,  with  illustra- 
tions, a;  a  Senate  document  and  that  1,000 
additional  copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate. 

i 

ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  From  the  Committee! 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  report 
favorably  Senate  Resolution  172,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  ! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  172) .  submitted  by  Mr.  Taft 
on  November  28,  1947.  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows:  : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Lab<v' 
and  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fxmd  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Eightieth  Congress.  18.000 
in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  in  secUon  134  (a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  approved  Au-i 
gust  2,  1946. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   following   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LANCER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service: 

Jesse  M.  Donaldson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Post- 
master General;  and 

Paul  Aiken,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Second  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LANOER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chavkz  : 

S.  1M8.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  employeea  of  the  Oovarnmtnt; 
and 

S.  1849.  A  bill  to  Rdjtut  oomptnaatton  for 
poatmaattra  and  employcta  of  tht  postal  aerv- 
lot;  to  the  Commlttco  on  Civil  Ssrviot. 
By  Mr  WHITE  (by  request): 

S.  18S0.  A  bill  to  redeflnt  tht  unlta  and 
tatabllah  the  atandards  of  tltctrloal  and 
photomatrlo  mcaaurcmenta; 

1. 1851.  A  bill  to  provldt  baalo  authority 
for  ctrtaln  funotlona  and  actlvltlta  of  the 
Wtathtr  Bureau,  and  for  othtr  purpoatt; 

8. 1862.  A  bill  to  provldt  (or  the  ncotpt- 
anet  and  uat  of  funda  for  aupport  of  tht  na- 
tional weathtr  aorvlct  aupplementlng  tht 
funda  appropriated  for  tht  operation  of  tht 
Wtathtr  Bureau  of  tht  Dtpartmtnt  of  Com- 
mtrce; 

S.  1893.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Coast  Guard 
to  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  aids  to 
navigation; 

8. 1854  A  bill  to  provldt  basic  authority 
for  the  performance  of  certain  functions  and 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

8. 1855.  A  bill  to  allow  service  credit  for 
certain  enlisted  men  of  the  Ccast  Guard  who 
acted  as  policemen  and  guards  at  the  Ivigtut 
Cryolite  Mine.  Greenland,  during  1940  and 
1941:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  LoDGX.  Mr.  Millikin.  Mr.  John- 
son of  Colorado,  Mr.  Cain,  and  Mr. 
Macnuson ) : 

fi.  1858.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  utUlzatlon 
as*national  cemeteries  of  surplus  Army  De- 
partment-owned military  real  property  at 
Fort  Devens,  Mass.;  Fort  Logan,  Colo.;  and 
Fort  Lewis.  Wash.;  to  tha  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pepper)  : 

8. 1857.  A  bill  to  ratify  and  conhrm 
amendments  to  certain  contracts  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  petroleum  products  to  he  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(Mr.  BRIDGES  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  163.  to  provide  for  reciprocity  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia 
In  the  matter  of  the  issuance  cf  visas,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ap- 
pears imder  a  eeparate  heading.) 

VISA  ARRANGEMENTS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  RUSSIA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  reciprocity  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  in  the 
matter  of  the  issuance  of  visas,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  think  the  joint  reso- 
lution is  very  timely,  and  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re> 
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lations  Committee  may  give  it  an  early 
hearing,  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  163)  to  provide  for 
reciprocity  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia  in  the  matter  of  the 
issuance  of  visas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bridces.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  take  Immediate  action  to  cancel  such 
visas  and  ta^e  such  other  necessary  steps  to 
that  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint 
resolution  the  number  of  nationals,  accred- 
ited ofSclala  (and  their  staffs),  and  citizens 
of  Soviet  Russia  residing  In  or  visiting  tht 
United  States  shall  not  excttd.  respectively, 
tht  number  of  nationals,  accredited  offlclals 
(and  thtir  ataffa),  and  cltiitna  of  tha  United 
Statea  realdlng  In  or  visiting  Soviet  Russia: 
and  the  S?creury  cf  State  nhall  take  similar 
action  with  rcrpect  to  any  country  which 
tht  Prealdtnt  determlnta  to  bt  oontrolltd  or 
dominated  by  Sovitt  Ruaata. 

8SC.8,  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
aion  of  law,  the  Prealdtnt  shall  cauat  to  bo 
Instltuttd  auch  poUelta.  and  shtill  cauat  tho 
approprlatt  cfflcera  and  agtneiea  of  tht  United 
Statta  to  ukt  auoh  action,  with  regard  to  thr* 
granting  of  vlaaa,  tht  aoertditlng  of  Qovtrn- 
ment  offlctala  and  their  ataffs.  and  deporu  • 
tlons.  aa  may  bo  neceaaary  to  carry  out  thn 
provlBlona  of  aectlon  1  and  to  tITect  completn 
and  continuing  reciprocity  in  kind  and  num  ■ 
btra  b3tv;csn  the  United  States  and  8ovltii 
Rtaala  and  between  tha  United  SUtea  and 
each  country  which  tho  President  deter- 
mines to  be  controlled  or  dominated  by 
Soviet  Russia,  with  respect  to  Immigration 
matters,  including  continuing  reciprocity  In 
treatment,  courtesies,  ond  privileges  aftw 
admission  Into  the  respective  countries. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  joint  resolution — 

(a)  The  terms  "cltiains  of  Soviet  Russia" 
and  "citizens  of  any  country  which  the  Pres- 
ident determines  to  bs  controlled  or  domi- 
nated by  Soviet  Russia"  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person  who  (1)  entered  the  United  Statei 
on  an  Immigration  visa  prior  to  December 
7,  1941;  (2)  has  continuously  resided  in  th4 
United  States  since  such  entry;  and  (3)  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  opinion  shall 
be  based  on  full  and  complete  investlgatior. 
is  not  an  agent  of  Soviet  Russia  or  of  any 
country  which  the  President  has  determined 
to  be  controlled  or  dominated  by  Soviet 
Russia. 

(b)  The  term  "United  States"  shall  Include 
the  several  States  and  Territories,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
Insular  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4627)  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  for  the  immediate  relief 
of  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes,, was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands, 

REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE.  PART  4— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  O  DANIEL 

(Mr.  O'DANIEL  arked  and  obtained  leavs 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress constituting  his  fourth  report  to  tha 
people,  broadcast  on  September  25.  1947, 
which   appears   In   the   App2ndlx.| 

RENTALS  CHARGED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 

I  Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rzcobo  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  Senator  Gitknet,  luder 
date  of  Decembn  10. 1947,  relative  to  rentala 


charged  by  the  Government  for  certain  houa- 
Ing  facilities,  which  appears  In  the  Appen- 
dix.] 

THE  REAL  STRUGGLE:  THE  BATTLE  OF 
IDEAS— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  WILEY 

[Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recokd  an  address  en- 
tiUed  "The  Real  Struggle:  The  Bittle  of 
Ideas."  delivered  by  him  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Oldest  Inhabitants  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  December  9. 1947,  which  appeara 
in  the  Appendix.) 

ECONOMY  IN  GOVERNMENT— ARTICLE  BT 
SENATOR  WILEY 

(Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  tho  Rscoao  an  article  entitled 
"E:onomy  In  Government,"  publlshe:!  In  tha 
November  22.  1947,  Issue  of  the  magaHna, 
Commercial  Weat.  which  appeara  In  tht  Ap^ 
pendlx.) 

THE  ATOMIC -ENKROT  ISSUE  IN  THl 
UNITED  NATIONS— ADDRESS  BT  WAR- 
REN R.  AUSTIN 

I  Mr.  BTRD  asktd  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  tho  Raooas  an  addreaa  on  the 
aubject,  "The  Atomic  Bnergy  luut  In  the 
United  Natlona,"  dtllverad  by  Hon.  Warrtn 
R.  Austin,  befort  tht  Publle  Porum  Commit- 
Ut,  Richmond  Council  on  Adult  Bdueattoa. 
Richmond.  Va..  Deotmber  a,  1947.  which  ap- 
peara in  the  Appendix.) 

THE  CmZKN   IN   TODAY'S   WORLI>— AD- 
DRESS BY  DR.  MALCOLM  W.  DAVIS 

)Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina  aakad 
and  obtained  Itavt  to  havt  printed  In  tht 
Rbcooo  an  address  entitled  "The  Citizen  In 
Today  s  World."  delivered  by  Dr.  Malcolm  W. 
Davla  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Inter- 
national Peace  at  tht  1947  cession  of  the 
South  Carolina  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
November  6,  1947,  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.) 

AMERICAN    RAILROADS— ARTICLI    BT 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 

(Mr.  HOEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcoxo  an  article  regard- 
ing American  railroads,  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  from  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram of  December  3,  1947,  which  appears  In 
the  Appendix.) 

INFLATION:   THE  CAUSE  AND  THE  REM- 
EDY— STATEMENT    BY   J.   K.   WELLS 

I  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  asked  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  have  printed  In  th^  Rscoao 
a  statement  entitled  "Inflation:  The  Causa 
and  the  Remedy"  by  J.  K.  WoUs,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Appendix.  I 

EXPORTATION8    TO   RUSSIA— EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MORNING 

UNION 

)Mr.  BRIDGES  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recoko  an  editorial  en- 
titled "An  Insane  Policy,"  published  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Morning  Union  (Manches- 
ter, N.  H.),  of  December  1,  1947.  which  ap- 
pears In  the  Appendix.] 

NATIONAL  SECURITY— ADDRESS  BT  ALF 
M.    LANDON 

(Mr.  CAPPER  asked  pnd  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Reccro  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  national  security,  delivered  by  Alf 
M.  Landon,  on  December  9,  1947,  belore  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  of  Chicago,  111.,  which  appeara 
In  the  Appendix.] 

RIGHTS  OF  CERTAIN  MINORITIES 

[Mr.  CAPPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recoso  an  abstract  of  A 
Statement  on  the  Denial  of  Human  Rights  to 
Minorities  in  the  Case  of  Citizens  of  Negro 
Descent  in  the  United  States  cf  America, 
prepared  by  Dr.  W.  S.  B.  DuBois  and  othen. 
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Army  Nura*  Corps  (temporary 
•nt>,  with  rank  from  October 

'Sxond  Lt.  June  Florence 
Hurae   Corps    (temporary    Ortt 
with  rank  from  October  30.  I 

Socond    Lt.    Clara    Mary 
liarao   Coups    (temporary   first 
vltb  rank  from  November  20. 

Stccnd  Lt.  Regina  Claire  C! 
Koraa  Corps  (temporary  first 
vltb  rank  from  Drcember  1 
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nrst  Ueuten- 
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rack  f.'cm  December  5,  1947. 
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eadad  by  the  symbol  ( ■ )  vere 

InC  tha  reoasa  of  the  Senate. 

In  tbz  Navt 
▼leo  Adm.  lohn  L.  McCrea. 
Mavy.  to  hava  the  grade,  rank 
lowances  at  m  vice  admiral  while 
Deputy  OonBuid«r  tn  Chief,  pictflc 
Adra.  Arthur  C.  Miles, 
to  have  the  grade,  rank 
lowanoas  of  a  vice  admiral  whJ|e 
Cbtar  of  tbo  Material  Dlv.slon. 
of  tha  Na?y. 
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la  Uta  Mitrine 


to  bava  tha 
■  of  a  U«u* 
Corpa  wbila 
riAtt  Ma- 


in TMt  Navt 

Tb«  loUowlnc*namad  (Matal  |IOTC)  to  ba 
•naifoa  la  tha  Navy: 

Charlaa  W.  HaiiAcaa.  June  4. 1»«a. 
ThoBMA  M.  Mupkins.  June  «.  104a. 
■d'OATi  V.  Bniat*r.  Jvh*  «.  l  »«a. 
*BMpto  J.  Ptulia,  Jr..  Jxma  4. 1H8. 


and  (at  U 
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Physical 

SpecUl- 
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m  jnes  are  pre- 
p  omoted  dur- 


1  'ntted  States 

pay,  and  al- 

serving  as 
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DltGd  Statea 

pay.  and  al- 

seiving  aa 

Office  of  tha 


w  i 


be  tha  Oom< 

ih  tha  rank 
from  Uta 


ye  jra 


T^e  foUowincnamad  (Ma?«l  ROTO)  to  b« 
•iulini  la  tha  Supply  Corpt  ct  tha  Mav: 
Warrta  W.  Barker,  June  4,  |M|. 
Otern  A.  Mtirphy,  Juna  4,  IH%, 

Th«    following<a«mad     (etvillaa    eollata 

rduataa)  to  bo  iiautanania  (Ivinior  grad*) 
tha  Mfdieal  Oerp*  of  Iha  Navy: 
l«on  A    Adami  llebart  R  Ntral 

Thomas  A   AndwtM  Btrt  J  Hoaflieh 
Rebart  J.  Audal  Richard  P  Hoirmaa 

Gnwiw  1.  llAa«r«a     Juhit  W.  HoiiowtU 


Kul  I.  laratr 
Jatfe  Barrow 

IVttdtrl4ll  R  Berhtr 

r«ul  I,  Btndvr 


Aldtit  V  HotiDH 
Roy  W  tt>ilmsa 
CbarlM  C    Ntiu|h(on, 

Jr, 
M<trloitfe  Howo(rih,Jr. 
Jaman  I  HutrhMon 
W»lt«r   L    BUOtadar.Willitun  tniram  Jr, 
Jr.  Marry  ti  trvint.  Jr. 

Hilly  R.  BlAckburB     Lyit  r.  Jieobtoa 
Ituaatll  a,  BolM  9tM\  A.  Jnrand 

Murdook  i.  Bowman  AWin  C.  Jtaian 


jMk  0.  tiriw 

lUdMrd  0.  Itahnp 


TtMMaal  A.  Boyd 
(lurdon  L.  Bradt 
llyrun  L.  Browa 
Joht)  B   Brynn 
ftobart  O.  Busboom 
John  L.  Butltr 
Dee  W   Call 


R.-ilph  A  Jmsar 
MnrtnnJohin 
Hnrold  0' tloBatOB 

Lawrrnfn  W.  Johnioa 
Robert  L.  Justiea 
John  A,  Ktnq 
WiUian  K.  Ring.  Jr. 


Dnvld  B  Cirmlchnal  Llndaay;  J.  Kirkhnm 

Merman  B  Carr  Jr.  Robert  J.  Klelnheni 

William  8.  Carter  Martin  Koeck,  III 

Jamea  P.  Cinrke  Donald  R.  Koerner 

Dayton  A.  A.  Cooper  Walter  P.  Kosar 
Robert  R.  Cooper,  Jr  Mlchnel  J.  Lanj.in 

Esrl  E  Ccrrell  William  E.  Lanon 

John  C.  Country  Thoma«  B.  Lebheni 

Elgin  C.  Cowart.  Jr.  John  R.  Lee.  Jr. 


Done  Id  R.  Crusa 
Alfred  O.  Dnvles 
Drlbcrt  R   Dickson 
MUan  DlkUch.  Jr. 
D?vld  O.  Dcane 
William  C.  E}rennan 
Arthiir  B.  Dubois 
Merlin  K.  Duval.  Jr. 
George  8.  Ellis 
Jerome  C.  ETi-anson 
Richard  S.  Pan- 
John  S.  Featberston 
John  C.  FUSlns 
Donald  R.  Fitch 
Gregory  E  Plynn 
Ra!ph  V.  Ford 
R:chard  Foulk 
Nathaniel  E.  Fowler 
Grorgc  R.  Frempter 
Robert  E.  Fulta 
Paul  J.  Fiizy 
Aubrey  D.  Gantt 


H.'U'vey  L.  Lehman.  Jr. 
Oliver  8.  Leinart,  Jr. 
Thomas  H.  Lewis 
Robert  H.  Lister 
Richard  E.  Luehrs 
Dennis  P.  McCarthy 
Francis  C.  McMains 
Charles  D.  McMillan 
Dan  G.  McNamara 
Gordon  B.  Magill 
Joceph  K.  Maloy 
Isa2c  V.  Manly 
James  B.  Manly.  Jr. 
"C"  "L"  Manning.  Jr. 
Francis  Marshall 
Allen  Lw  Miller 
Lewis  G.  Mills 
William  D.  Mlsbach 
Charles  W.  Mcflett 
Robert  P.  Moore 
James  F.  Morrell 
Samuel  L.  Moschella 


Charlea    R.   Gardlpee.Thomas  J.  Murphy 


Jr 

Thomas  H.  Garth 
Albln  Gedarovlch 
Albert  B.  GiknU 
Paul  J.  Ocod^^ln 


Lincoln  D.  Nelson 
Claude  R.  Nichols,  Jr. 
Donald  J.  Nollet 
Leon  L.  North 
Robert  W.  O'Brien 


OrvlUe  M.  Graves,  Jr.  Donald  O'Haalan 


James  W.  Greer 
Dunald  W.  Grimes 
Lavrrence  K.  Orovea 
John  8.  Ouerrant 
Jamea  R  Hamilton 


James  $.  O'Hara 
Jack  8.  Oney 
Joseph  Oshman 
William  C.  Owsley 
lllam  P.  Pork 


Paul  K.  Hamilton.  Jr.  WiUiani  T.  Paitoo 


DoDAld  I  P.  Percy 
Bamuel  R.  Feoa 
Jamea  C-  Pattrson 
Charles  A.  8.  Phtlllpa 
Leonard  V.  PhtUipa 
WUlioni  n.  Pleeeoher 


Duke  K.  Uauna 

John  W   H.tinl 

Richard  H.  Hardin 

Kenneth  L.  Hardy 

Byron  P.  Harper.  Jr. 

WUey  U.  Harrlaoo  __ 

BArl  A.  Hathaway 
Miir^xd  O.  HayOM 
John  i.  Rayaa 
Bdwin  A.  Rcaek 
Ray  A.  Renn 
Oul  M.  Herbert.  Jr. 
John  T.  Kicks.  Jr. 
Raymond  W.  HUlyard  BUnleyT 
■arland    V.    Uippen-  Matthefr  P 
•toel.  Jr.  Bobert  C.  Roaeberf 


W;  Pou 
jMa«*  11.  Poyater 
Lyie  H.|Pr«iU«r 
Xlmer  Jl.  PuretU,  Jr. 
John  W.  Rmoo 
Walter  |>.RMse 
■obert  M.  Reyaolde 


Albert  a.  Howe 
Paul  W.  Seanloa 
Petwr  W  Behaeidtr 
Morgan  I  Bcott 
Martm  A.  aaideU 
Robert  R  ifxtoa 
Bdwin  P,  ahanhi 
Daniel  M  Shook 
Narruou    "M" 
deri,  Jr. 


Frank  R.  Voela 
John  a.  Walker 
Herbert  L.  Walter 
Stephen  H  Ware,  Jr, 
Charlea  J.  Watkina 
Alan  D  Wataon 
Lorrain  B.  Wattert 
Robert  N.  Webtter. 
ahoul<John  P  Wclborn 
Htvr  r  Weill,  n 


Thumaa  A.  aineUtr       Jnhn  F  Wetegrove 
R maid  B  MIkler  JRmei  I  WbU«ei(l« 

Bdwnid  M   Hmiih,  JrFredtriek  O.  F.  W>4* 
Jutlien  L.  atnlta  gund 

Devld  J.  tlehl  Marry  R,  Wlemsn 

Ourl  0.  Itkarnrd  lie  wart  A  Wltber 

MarahNll  M,  Bteele,  Jr.Oheater    A.    WtUlAni, 
Mnrihall    F.    Btont*      Jr. 

•trr»t  MebeH  0.  W  WllUarM, 

Frod  autlttr  Jr 

John  R  Oweeney         JitmN  "M"  VanA.  Will* 
Rtehard  I  Bymmnndi    ion 
Lloyd  McC.  Tiylor       Frank  W  WInttrt 
Oeorge  V.  Teter.  Jr.      Bdwtn  P  Woodward 
Oeort*  W.  TBomk,  Jr  Wayne  "L"  Wright,  Jr. 
Clayton  L.  Thomaa       Louit  C  Bang 
Edwin  M  Tomlin         Bdwtn  R.  Bartmaa 
WiUnrd  W  Tornow       QMrge  0.  Born,  Jr. 
Lockland  V  Tyler.  Jr. 

Robert  P.  Hause  (clvlllnn  college  gradur  te 
to  be  ensign  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of 
the  Navy. 

The  followlng-namcd  (civilian  eollfga 
graduatea)  to  be  lleut=nanu  (junior  grade) 
in  the  Civil  Bnginccr  Corpa  of  the  Navy: 

Jamea    B.    Delehanty.Pranda  B.  Peacock 
Jr.  Robert  T.  Stnnott 

Albeit  W.  Dravea.  Jr.     Charlea  L.  Souder 
William  A.  tlueller 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  lieutenants  (Junior  grade) 
in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy: 

Richard  M.  BatchelderEverard  F.  Jones 
Theodore  M.  BehrmanFrank    J.    Kratochvil, 


Gordon   G.   Beunett 
Lambert  A.  Benson 
Paul  W.  Boudreaux 
Floyd  G.  Dlzon 
Floyd  G.  Evana 
Edward  S.  Flynn 
Spencer  A.  G3destad 
Charles  E.  Cleason 
Frrnk  E.  Grogman 


Jr. 

Donald  E.  Parry 
Jamea  H.  Snyder 
Meyers  Thornton 
George  Usrich 
Curtis  J.  Vague 
John  R.  Waggr.er 
Harvey  P.  Webre 
Howard  T.  Williamson 


Meivln  L.  Hermsmeyer 

The  following-named  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
Nurse  Corps  of  the  Navy: 

Mary  F   Barrett  Dorothea  M    Johnson 

Elaine  H.  Baumann     Mary  L.  Kieckner 


Bottle  L.  Beach 
Eleanor  C.  Beste 
Anna  Blrerdl 
Virginia  1.  Brown 
Ann  M.  Chr.mblln 
Shirley  A.  Dobbs 


Ploy  G.  Mangold 
Ruby  L.  Morden 
Lola  M.  Paulie 
Wanda  E.  Pizorka 
Marie  Poljanac 
Mary  M.  Rhodes 


Echel  C.  A.  Eusenblo  Annette  Rutkcaky 

Grace  E.  Rail  NelUo  J.  Smoogen 

Imogene  Hathaway  Alice  M.  Taraskaa 

Annie  V.  Hopple  Irene  D.  Walker 
Mary  B.  Howard 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Dbcemiifji  10, 1947 

The  Houte  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  JameR  Shera 
Montgonory.  O.  D..  olTered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  Almighty,  Thou  who  art  light 
eternal,  ihlne  upon  us  wlih  that  radi- 
ance that  loadi  u«  through  the  depths 
of  our  understanding.  Forgive  our 
weakness  and  our  follies  and  give  us  the 
secret  of  overcoming  aU  things  that 
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and  bewilder  us.    Grant  that  the 

Itiier  lures  of  todety  may  cease  to  hold 
us  and  that  in  Thy  sight  we  may  And 
Itel  goal  townrd  which  humankind  Is 
•ftr  striving,  Day  by  dity  draw  us  into 
the  bonds  of  a  blo.nited  friendship,  (or 
no  one  can  call  Theo  Father  without  hav- 
ing man  as  broihor. 

We-a  our  honored  and  beloved  Speaker 
ARd  all  oiiie>rs  upon  whom  an  txpeoiani 
Mgpubito  has  placed  groat  retponalblU- 
t\u.  In  all  ihinn.i  hrlp  tig  to  **(tar 
Ood  and  keep  Hiu  coRimAndmenti, 
for  tliia  ti  the  whole  duty  of  man."  In 
the"  nnmo  of  our  KidtiMir  we  pray, 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  prooMdings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

tFICIAL  ORDIM  ORANTID 

Mr.  JAVIIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  disposition  of  matters  on  the 
Speaker's  de.'^k  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
any  speclGl  orders  heretofore  cntcrsd,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  SO  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  O  HARA  eskcd  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  Record  in  two  instancss,  in  one  to 
include  a  progress  report  to  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Housing  from 
the  Honorable  Ralph  A.  Gamble,  chair- 
man, delivered  at  a  dinner  meeting  on 
December  8.  and  the  other  to  include  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Flanagan, 
publicity  'iirector  of  the  New  Jersey 
Aflaiiated  Postal  Employees  Legislative 
Committee. 

THE    FUEL-OIL    SITUATION    IN    THE 
NORTHWEST 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  an 
article  from  a  newspaper. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  headline  in  a  St.  Paul  news- 
paper this  morning  states-  "Fuel-oil  ra- 
tioning studied  as  crisis  gains  In  North- 
west." Many  Members  here  yesterday 
did  not  know  the  serious  situation  that 
prevails  today  In  the  Northwest  when 
they  refused  to  vote  for  my  amendment 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  petroleum  products  from 
this  Nation.  Our  own  people,  my 
friends,  are  going  to  go  cold  this  win- 
ter unless  something  very  drastic  is  done 
about  the  matter. 

Mr,  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  X  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  noticed  in  the  press 
last  night  that  the  weather  up  there  is 
between  20*  and  30*  below  aero. 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Zt  is  be- 
tween 20  and  30  below  in  the  northern 
part  of  Minnesota,  und  SCO  homes  in  that 
one  particular  town  that  X  referred  to 
yesterday  have  been  absolutely  wiihcut 
fuel  oil,  That  condition  has  prevail  sd 
for  MVtrBl  days  and  will  b.  come  woiao 
UBloM  Gongrtet  aett  ipecdiiy. 

Mr.  FACI.  Mr.  SpHker,  wiu  the  gen- 
tletnnn  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CAr>L  ANOIMIN.  Z  yield  to 
the  gendeman  from  Georgia, 

Mr,  FACK  If  food  la  the  keynote  to 
recovery  in  Euinipe,  aa  atatcd  by  the  au- 
thortUee,  how  la  it  eiMRiitid  that  Uit 
farmers  can  produce  this  food  unleea 
Ihry  hfive  the  neeeeiary  farm  machinery 
and  mntrrlnl.i  to  do  it  with? 

Mr.  U.  CARL  ANDfRSEN.  Thfy  can- 
not.   The  B?nilcnian  Is  nb.soluiely  right. 

The  article  X  refer  to  Is  as  follows: 
FtTtL    OtL    RATtoN-mo    Btuutw    aa    Oassa 

OAtNs  IN  NowTHwsiT   BwewseB  ffTTnw 

CamoAL 

(By  Oaretb  Hlebart) 

Rationing  c(  fuel  oil  to  Northwest  con- 
sumers la  daflnitcly  being  considered  to  keep 
many  people  f:om  boing  c;;:d  thin  winter,  it 
was  revealed  Sunday  nlgbt  by  H.  P.  Horning. 
of  Mlnner.pcHs,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Ncrthwest  Petroleum  Association. 

"The  critical  shortage  In  International 
Falls  over  the  week  end  should  serve  as  good 
warning  to  other  communities  th&t  unless 
people  lc:im  to  conserve  fuel  oU  this  inci- 
dent will  be  repeated  many  times  over  be- 
fore spring."  he  cicclared. 

Homing  said  It  has  been  the  hope  of  the 
oU  Industry  that  consumers  could  be  sup- 
plied without  enforced  rationing. 

NATION-WmE  RATIONINO 

"That  hope  Is  repidly  dwindling  and  some 
quarters  feel  chat  rationing  Is  the  only  way 
to  keep  people  from  being  cold,"  he  added. 

Meanwhile,  It  was  learned  from  another 
source  that  a  master  rationing  plan  already 
has  been  set  up  In  Washington  by  Govern- 
ment and  oil  Industry  officials  for  the  entire 
Nation.    This  would  Include  g&scUne. 

The  same  source  said  It  was  the  consensus 
that  all  other  forms  of  conservation  should 
be  tried  first,  however. 

In  this  respect  Horning  said  he  does  not 
know  exactly  what  happened  in  International 
Falls,  but  added  that  even  If  the  shortage 
resulted  from  something  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  general  shortage  through- 
out the  Northwest  It  was  stUl  a  symptom 
of  a  serious  situation. 

"Home  owners  will  have  to  shut  down 
their  thermostats,  close  off  unused  rooms,  U 
they  want  to  stay  warm  this  year."  the  sec- 
retary said. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  Just  Isn't  enough 
fuel  oil  to  sell  end  people  have  f.ot  to  realise 
that  now  while  there  may  still  be  time. 

The  shortage  stems  from  the  tact  that 
demand  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  far 
surpaued  the  cotistructlon  of  tank  car*,  pipe 
lines,  and  refining  equipment. 

One  petroleum  industry  offleial  eetlmated 
Sunday  nlgbt  that  (or  every  two  new  unk 
oars  put  Into  operation  one  is  wearing  out. 

IXTBNSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESBN  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  the  remarks  he  intends  to  make  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and  in- 
clude therein  certain  extraneous  matter. 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks In  the  Record  In  connection  with 
the  Joscphson  case  in  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  and  include  an  article  which 


appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  thli 
morning. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wlaoonaln  asked  and 
was  given  paraiiaalon  to  extend  hia  re- 
marks IB  the  XUooaa  and  include  aa 
editorial. 

Mr.  BMKWORTH  asked  and  waa 
Riven  permission  to  extend  tila  ramarki 
in  the  RrccRD. 

Mr.  LAN!  asked  and  waa  given  permls- 
•Ion  to  extend  hia  remarks  in  the  ftBooag 
and  Include  an  editorial. 

Mr,  KOOIR  asked  and  waa  given  per- 
micslon  to  extend  hia  remarHs  in  thg 
RgeoRB  and  include  an  article  by  his  col- 
le.'^'^ue  I  ho  pentlrman  from  ConneoUcut 
IMr,  LoDOBi  which  appeared  In  the 
B-tdgeport  Lift  of  December  T.  entitled 
"BItmJnate  Juvenile  Dr>ltnqu(>noy,'* 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUBB 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  Obviously  a  quorum 
is  net  present. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr,  Speaker.  X  move  a 
coll  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lovvinc  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Reed.m. 

R?cd.  N   T. 

Sabath 

Eticlov,skl 

Shafcr 

Ebcppard 

Sm.ithcrs 

Emlth.  Ohio 

SomcTS 

Trlmbla 

Vail 

W«t 

Wood 

?!'m"iprTTtf  n 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roU  call  386 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

.  By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HORAN  asked  and  was  given  per-' 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Recohd  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  tiis 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  Include  an 
address  delivered  before  an  Ohio  Re- 
publican audience  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  by 
Prank  Gannett. 

Mr.  McGARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  an  article  on  anti- 
inflation  by  J.  A.  Livingston,  economist. 

Mr.  WEICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BAKEWELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
IUcord  and  Include  a  resolution. 

Mr.  GILLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD  and  Include  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  subcommittee  on  the 
foot-and-mouth-diseaae  program. 

Mr.  TIBBOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RECoaD  and  Include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 


(Roll  No.  142 

BsU 

Bin;  haw 

Brooks 

Jaclif  on.  Wash 

Buckley 

Kcogh 

Clements 

Rersten 

Cooper 

Lr.ndls 

C3u3ert 

Divls.  Tenn. 

Metric  Ky. 

Dawson.  Ill, 

MorrlEon.  La. 

Gearhart 

Nicholson 

Htirrls 

OToDle 

Hart 

Owens 

Hartley 

Potrell 

Hcveaner 

Price.  Pla. 

Hendricks 

Rabin 
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newspai  ler 


rema  rks 


aji 


Racxm  and  Include  two 

Ucles. 

Ur.  CHELP  asked  and  was 
mission  to  extend  his 
RccoRO  and  include  two 

Mr.   BRYSON   a.-kcd   and 
permission  to  extend  his 
Ktroaa  and  incJude  a 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  asked  and 
sion  to  extend  her 
in  five  Instances  and 
each  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  LARCADE  asked  and 
toettoid  his 
In  fife  Instances  and 
each  newspaper  articles. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Iliinois  a5ke< 
given  permi5»lon  to  extend  h 
In  tiie  RxcoRD  and  include 
appearing  in  the  St.  Louis 
patch. 

Mr.  RAINS  asked  and  was 
mi— <ou  to  extend  his 
RzcoitD  in  two  instances,  to 
an  editorial  and  in  the 
delivered  by  Senator  S 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  ask(?d  and 
pormi-ssion  to  extend  his 
Recorb  in  two  instances,  to 
one  an  editorial  and  In  the 
address  he  recently  delivered 

Mr.  STEVENSON  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his 
Rxcon  and  Include  two  letters 
stltuents 

Mr.  BREHM  asked  and  w 
permission  to  extend  his 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd. 


new  ipaper  ar- 

jiven  per- 
rema;  ks  in  the 
lett  ers. 

vas  flven 

remarks  In  the 

article. 

was  given 

remarks  in  the 

nciude  in 


was  given 

in  the 

nclude  in 


{iven  per- 
in  the 

nclude  in 
otier  an  ad- 
Si  MKMAN. 

was  given 

In  the 

nclude  in 

other  an 


remai  cs 


remarks 


rema  rks 


rem£  rks 


SPECIAL  ORDKR  ORAN1  ED 


Mr.     SIKES.    Mr.     Speakc 
unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  legislativ^ 
of  the  day  and   following 
•  orders  heretofore  entered.  I 
Iftitted  to  address  the  House 
mes. 

The  SPE-'^KER.    Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Ida? 
There  was  ho  objection. 


INTERIM  AID  BILL.  19-  T 


t) 


move  that 
the  Cbm- 
the  SUte 
onsidera- 
promote 
na- 
pollcy  of  the 
to  certain 


reso  ved 


lie 


Mr.VORYS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
the  Rouse  resolve  itself  into 
mittee  of  the  V/hole  House  on 
of  the  Dnion  for  the  further 
ticn  of  the  bill  (R.  R.  4604) 
world  peace  and  the  general  w4lfare 
tional  interest,  and  foreign 
United  States  by  providing  aid 
foreign  countries. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whfcle 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R 
Mr.  MicHK?anj  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.    When  th 
tee  roje  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk 
through  section  5  of  the  bill 

Are  there  further  amendmedts 
tlon  5? 

Mr.   AUGUST  H.   I 

Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendme^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

amatKtnitnt  offered  by  Mr  Aoc^  B.  A»- 
MBm(:  Page  «.  line  18.  ctrlke  out  the  period 
»»d  lujert  a  eemlcoloo;  &nd  after  lice  18  In- 
Uie  loUowtng  indented  parag  apn 
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and  was 

remarks 

editorial 

Post-Dis- 


was  given 

in  the 

from  con- 


granted 
in  the 


ask 

toi^orrow.  at 
program 
special 
be  per- 
is min- 


aiy 

miy 

f<r 


to 
ll-om  Flor- 


itself 
House 
further 
604.  with 


tie 


bill. 

Commit- 
had  read 


to  sec- 
.     Mr. 


"(k)  to  Insure  that,  ootwlthstandlng  any 
other  provision  of  this  act.  the  following  eon- 
diuons  are  lulfiUed  in  the  case  of  food  made 
available  to  Austria.  France,  and  Italy,  under 
the  authority  of  this  act:  (1)  Not  more  than 
33 <,  percent  of  such  food  ahaU  be  sold;  (2) 
the  proceeds  from  such  sales,  or  as  much  as 
Is  required,  shall  be  used  only  for  paying 
local  expenses  of  processing  and  distributing 
food  made  aTaiiaiiie  under  the  authority  of 
this  act:  and  (3)  all  food  made  avaUable  to 
it  \uder  Uie  authority  of  this  act  which  is  not 
sold  shall  l>e  distributed  among  needy  per- 
sons In  low-Income  groups  In  such  countries, 
without  cost  to  such  persons,  except  the  sur- 
render of  coupons  for  rationed  food,  through 
the  Red  Cross  and  through  such  other  relief, 
charitable,  and  church  organizations  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  field  administrator  re- 
ferred to  In  section  10  of  this  act." 

Mr.  VORY8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
th3  point  of  order  against  tlie  amend- 
ment tliat  it  is  not  germane  to  the  bill 
H.  R.  4604.  which,  as  Its  Utle  indicates. 
is  **to  promote  world  peace  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  national  intersst,  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding aid  to  certain  foreign  countries." 
The  entire  structure  of  the  bill  provides 
for  aid  furnished  by  this  Government  to 
governments  of  other  countries.  The 
section  of  the  bill  in  question,  section  5, 
provides  for  agreements  that  the  recipi- 
ent coimtries  are  required  to  make  before 
any  of  the  aid  is  supplied.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  a  new  subsection, 
subsection  (K),  by  which  the  foreign 
country  is  not  only  required  to  insure 
the  distribution  of  the  bulk  of  the  prod- 
ucts through  private  organizations  se- 
lected by  an  American  representative,  but 
each  of  the  foreign  countries  is  required 
to  make  an  undertaJticg  that  the  other 
countries  Insure  that  these  private  or- 
ganizations selected  by  the  American 
representative  carry  out  the  distribution. 
Therefore,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  foreign  to  this  entire  bill  and  is 
not  germane?. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  aU 
points  of  order  were  waived  under  the 
rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Points  of  order 
were  waived  against  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  rule,  therefore,  is  appli- 
cable only  to  those  provisions  appearing 
in  the  bill  as  reported  and  not  against 
amendments  proposed  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee  rsUsing  a  point  of  order 
against  this  humane  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  to  the  bill.  In  my  opinion, 
the  title  of  the  bill  is  a  rather  far-fetched 
reason  for  claiming  that  this  amendment 
Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bflL  The  UUe  of  the  biU  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  promote  woiid  peace  and  tbe  general 
welfare,  national  interest,  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  SUtes  by  providing  aid  to 
oertaln  foreign  co\mtries. 


The  country  was  told  that  this  special 
session  of  Congress  was  called  to  deal 
with  a  crisis,  particularly  in  Prance  and 
Italy.  It  was  stated  by  administration 
ofBclals  and  others  that  the  need  for  this 
food  was  causing  a  crisis  in  those  coun- 
tries and  that  Congress  had  to  legislate 
to  give  food  to  starving  and  hungry  peo- 
ple of  thos3  countries. 
Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  as  follows: 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  th!s  act  to  provide  Im- 
mediate aid  urgently  needed  by  the  peoples 
of  Austria.  China.  Prance,  and  Italy,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  recipient  coun- 
tries— 

For  what? — 

to  alleviate  conditions  of  hunger  and  cold 
and  prevent  serious  economic  retrogression 
which  would  Jeopardize  any  general  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  based  on  self-help 
and  cooperation. 

I  call  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Chairman  to  the  fact  that  this  deals 
with  food  and  hungry  people,  and  this 
le^slatlon  has  at  least  as  one  of  its  ob- 
jectives providing  food  for  hungry  people 
in  addition  to  providing  raw  materials 
and  other  commodities  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic retrogression  in  particular  coun- 
tries that  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  the 
beneficence  of  the  American  people. 

Referring  in  particular  to  section  5,  to 
which  my  amendment  is  offered,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Chairman  that  It 
relates  to  the  distribution  of  commodi- 
ties.   I  quote  from  the  section: 

Before  any  commodities — 

And  that  means  food,  Mr.  Chairman — 

Before  any  commodities  or  credits  are  made 
available  to  any  recipient  country  under  the 
authority  of  this  act.  an  agreement  shall  be 
entered  Into,  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
provisions  of  this  act,  between  such  country 
and  the  United  States  containing  an  under- 
taking by  such  coiintry — 

What  kind  of  an  undertaking? — 
to  make  efficient  use  of  any  commodities — 

And  that  is  food,  and  there  are  $281,- 
000  000  worth  of  it  in  this  bill- 
to  maJie  efBclent  use  of  any  commodities 
mode  available  under  the  authority  of  this 
act  and  to  take  insofar  as  possible  the  eco- 
nomic measures  necessary  to  increase  its 
ability  to  achieve  a  self-sustaining  economy. 

Then  subparagraph  (b)  reads: 

That  when  such  commodities — 
And  here  you  deal  with  food  again- 
made  available  under  the  authority  of  this 
act  are  not  made  available  on  terms  of  repay- 
ment In  dollars— 

That  Is  where  we  are  not  to  be  repaid, 
and  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  entire  authorization  Is  a  gift  to  the 
reciirfcnt  countries,  but  in  cases  where 
arrangements  are  not  made  with  those 
recipient  countries  to  repay  in  dollars — 
they  sluai  be  made  available  only  upon  con- 
dlt'on  that  the  government  of  the  recipient 
country  agrees  that  when  It  sells  such  com- 
modities for  local  currency  (1)  the  amounts 
of  such  local  currency  wUl  be  deposited  by  It 
m  a  special  account;  (2)  such  accctmt  wUl 
be  used  within  such  country  until  June  30, 
1948,  for  the  pxirpose  of  paying  local  cur- 
rency expenses  of  the  United  SUtes  incident 
to  the  f  iirnlsliing  of  Interim  aid  to  such  coun- 
try under  this  act,  and  lor  uuch  other  pur- 
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poses  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to  between 
such  recipient  country  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Now,  If  the  United  States  can  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  any  foreign 
country  to  sell  commodities  at  a  certain 
price  or  to  collect  the  currency  of  that 
recipient  country  and  put  it  into  a  par- 
ticular fund  and  direct  that  part  of  it 
can  be  spent  by  the  United  States  In 
the  other  country,  but  the  other  part 
can  be  spent  for  any  other  purpose, 
It  seems  rather  strange  that  an  agree- 
ment cannot  be  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the 
foreign  country  that  they  will  have  to 
disburse  the  food  in  a  certain  manner, 
to  people  who  are,  as  section  2  states, 
hungry,  and  who  are,  in  my  opinion,  in 
some  cases,  starving  because  of  the 
inability  to  secure  food  through  the 
regular  and  normal  channels  of  trade 
or  through  the  black  market. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Yes; 
I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  In  other  words,  this  is 
a  limitation  and.  in  my  opinion,  is  clearly 
in  order. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That 
is  true.  It  is  not  only  a  limitation  but 
it  goes  further,  because  it  provides  that 
no  country  is  to  be  the  beneficiary  of 
what  is  provided  for  in  this  act  imless 
it  enters  into  an  agreement  v/ith  the 
United  States  Government  to  make  ef- 
ficient distribution  of  the  food,  to  take 
care  of  hungry  people,  and  to  provide 
for  the  spending  of  the  money  that  the 
government  collects  when  it  sells  the 
food  to  their  people. 

Subparagraph  (c)  of  the  bill  on  page 
5  provides:  "To  give  full  and  continuoiis 
publicity  by  all  available  media"  about 
what  is  done  with  the  food;  the  source 
and  the  character  and  the  amount  of 
commodities  made  available  under  au- 
thority of  this  act. 

Subparagraph  (e) :  'To  make  avail- 
able to  its  people  at  reasonable  prices, 
consistent  with  economic  conditions  in 
the  recipient  country,  such  commodities 
as  it  may  sell  under  the  terms  of  this 
act.  That  has  to  be  in  the  contract 
between  our  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  recipient  coimtry,  to 
make  available  to  its  people  at  reason- 
able prices,  consistent  with  economic 
conditions,  and  that  takes  care  of  the 
low-income  groups;  but  our  Government 
can  go  so  far  as  to  specify  what  the 
food  should  be  sold  for  by  the  govern- 
ment over  there,  that  is  given  to  them 
as  a  gift  from  the  American  people. 

In  subparagraph  (f)  it  states:  "To 
make  all  possible  efforts  to  secure  the 
maximum  production  and  distribution 
of  locally  produced  commodities,"  that 
is  food;  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  food 
we  send  over  as  a  gift  Is  utilized  in  the 
proper  manner. 

Then  we  have  subparagraph  (g)  that 
goes  to  the  core  of  my  amendment.  You 
will  recall  the  committee  yesterday 
adopted  an  amendment  relative  to  in- 
centive goods.  Incentive  goods  was  the 
luxury  item  that  was  provided  so  that 
our  Government  could  make  arrange- 
ments with  those  foreign  governments 
to  give  away  luxury  items  to  people  as 


an  incentive  to  do  more  work  and  pro- 
duce more  food. 

The  Government  today  can  enter  Into 
agreements  to  give  away  those  luxury 
or  incentive  goods  to  workers  in  the  re- 
spective countries  for  nothing  if  they  so 
desire  without  any  further  authorization 
in  order  to  get  those  people  to  do  more 
work.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  clear  that 
if  the  Government  can  employ  methods 
and  means  to  distribute  luxury  goods  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  they  surely 
have  the  power  to  state  how  the  food  can 
be  distributed  to  the  people  who  do  not 
have  the  money  with  which  to  buy  it. 

My  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  pro- 
poses that  two-thirds  of  the  food  that 
is  provided  by  this  bUl  for  France.  Italy, 
and  Austria,  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  charitable  organisa- 
tions in  those  countries  selected  by  the 
Commissioner  provided  in  section  10  of 
this  act  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  for 
me  to  figure  out  in  any  manner  how  the 
point  of  order  could  be  sustained  when 
it  is  so  clearly  pointed  out  within  the 
paragraphs  of  section  5  of  the  bill  and 
the  general  intent  of  the  act.  and  this 
amendment  be  held  to  be  not  germane, 
for  the  reason  that  our  Government  has 
no  power  to  direct  how  the  food  is  to  be 
distributed  within  the  respective  coun- 
tries. With  this  argument,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  submit  the  case  to  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  VORYS.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
a  word  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wants 
light. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  discussed  the  merits  of  his 
amendment  on  the  point  of  order  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  some  persons 
might  think  this  is  a  good  way  to  dis- 
tribute charity  in  foreign  countries. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  this 
system  of  distribution  through  private 
organizations  selected  by  one  American 
citizen  in  foreign  coimtries  is  not  ger- 
mane to  this  bill  but  is  utterly  foreign. 
Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  further 
requires  each  recipient  country  in  its  in- 
dividual agreement — and  I  quote: 

(k)  To  insure  that  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  act  the  following 
conditions  are  observed  In  the  case  of  food 
made  available  to  Austria,  Prance,  and  Italy 
under  the  authority  of  this  act. 

So  that  under  this  amendment  if 
adopted— and  we  have  to  consider  that 
if  it  is  germane  it  may  be  part  of  the 
bill — under  this  amendment  if  the  Presi- 
dent finds  under  section  6  of  the  bill  that 
Austria  or  France  was  not  having  pri- 
vate organizations  distribute  food  he 
would  then  be  required  to  terminate  re- 
lief to  Italy,  because  each  of  the  coun- 
tries which  is  to  be  a  recipient  has  to 
make  an  agreement  as  to  other  coun- 
tries imder  this  subsection  ik)  as 
amended. 

Let  me  point  out  further  that  If  this 
amendment  is  held  to  be  germane,  then 
amendments  to  the  amendment  would, 
of  com-se,  be  germane,  and  amendments 
which  would  attempt  to  specify  other 
organizations  than  the  Red  Cross  would 
then  be  in  order.    It  would  then  be  per- 


fectly germane  for  thi-;  House  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  effect  that  instead 
of  leaving  the  selection  of  these  rehef. 
charitable,  and  church  organizations  to 
the  administrator  the  House  would  at- 
tempt to  specify  and  would  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Daughters  of  I  WUl 
Arise,  this  church,  that  church— for  in- 
stance, my  church,  the  Methodist 
Church,  should  be  the  exclusive  distribut- 
ing agent,  or  some  other  church,  or  that 
the  Jewish  synagogues  should  be  the  only 
means  of  distributing  the  relief. 

The  consideration  of  what  this  amend- 
ment would  make  germane  from  now  on 
if  it  in  itself  is  germane  to  tliis  legislation 
shows  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bill  which  provides  for.  es  the  title  says, 
aid  to  certain  foreign  countries,  a  bill 
wholly  concerned  with  action  by  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  add  a  word? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  this  bill  was  very  un- 
kind when  he  stated  I  was  trying  to 
argue  the  merits  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  not 
interested  in  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  keep  away 
from  the  merits  of  the  amendment  and 
discuss  only  the  purpose  of  it  and  also 
to  show  that  it  is  germane  to  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  the  authority  contained  in 
section  10  of  the  bill.    Section  10  states: 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the 
President,  the  responslbUlty  for  administer- 
ing In  the  recipient  countries  the  program 
of  assistance  provided  for  In  this  act  shall 
be  vested  In  the  field  administrator  of  the 
United  States  foreign-relief  program  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Joint 
resolution  of  May  31,  1947. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

The  field  administrator  may,  when  he  finds 
It  essential  to  the  purposes  of  this  act,  utilise 
for  ol>servatlon  the  services  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  other  persons,  who  shall  be  Investi- 
gated and  approved  by  the  field  adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  field 
administrator  provided  in  this  act  is  to 
supervise  the  program.  It  is  up  to  him 
to  se^  that  the  program  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  is  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  governments  of  these  re- 
cipient countries.  That  field  adminis- 
trator will  not  only  work  in  Italy  or 
France  or  Austria,  but  he  will  have  staffs 
in  each  country.  We  already  have  a 
staff  in  Italy  that  is  supervising  the  relief 
program  and  seeing  to  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  food. 

I  also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  to  the  reference  made  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  or  some  other 
organization,  as  contained  in  my  amend- 
ment. It  is  up  to  the  Administrator  to 
approve  the  agency.  The  reason  that 
was  put  in  the  amendment  was  because 
we  wanted  to  get  a  reliable  agency.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  Methodist 
Church,  to  which  the  gentleman  belongs. 
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Is  the  only  reliable  agency;  It 
that  the  Friends  Society  Is  the 
liable  aRency:  It  may  be  that 
Cross  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
procnun:   but  certainly  giving 
tlonary  power  to  the  representative 
the  United  States  Government, 
ministrator  appointed  by  the 
to  look  after  this  program,  will 
In  a  position  to  select  a  competen 
laWc  or  church  organization,  or 
of  them,  to  dispense  this  relief 
Tided  in  my  amendment  to  the 
people,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
least  that  is   brought  here  befpre 
House  for  consideration. 

Mr.  MORRIS.    Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yleJd? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN. 
to  the  gentleman  from  Olclahoms . 

Mr.    MORRIS.    Does    the 
•free  with  me  that  section  2, 
1  of  the  bill,  which  reads  as  folldws 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  pro^jide 
aediate  aid  urgently  needed  by 
pks  of  Austria.  China.  France 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
countrtes"  defines  the  word  * 
In  the  UtJe  of  the  bill,  and 
"countries"  as  used  in  the  title 
bill  means  the  peoples  of  those 
according  to  the  definition  of 
Itself? 

Mr.    AUGUST   H.    ANDRESE9 
gentleman  is  quite  right.    The  bil 
for  itself.    The  countries  them^lves 
may  say.  are  not  hungry;  it  Is  th( 
within  the  countries  who  are  hungry 
who  need  the  food. 

Mr  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H  ANDRESEN. 
to  the  gentleman  from  MississipbL 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  call  attentioi 
fact   that   the   National   Red 
chartered   by  the  Govenunent 
United  States,  and  we  have  reli4l 
It  is  a  pity  that  we  did  not  rely 
distribute  UNRRA  funds.    I  think 
of  the  Christian  women  and  child  en 
died  in  Europe  would  not  have  st  irved 
we  had  done  so.    But.  again  I  cal 
tlon  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
of  these  governments  that  we 
assurance  will  last  60  days, 
change  goveriunents  overnight 
trla.  In  Prance,  or  in  Italy 
poae  we  should  find  one  of  tho 
tries  in  the  hands  of  a  Comnxun 
emment.    Are  we  going  to  shut 
in  the  face  of  the  Red  Cross,  a  na 
chartered  organization,  and  sa^ 
must  give  this  money  to  the  head 
government  that  is  dedicated  to 
struction  of  this  Government?" 
say  the  gentleman's  amendment 
ty  in  order:  it  is  a  limitation.    It 
tainly  germane  to  the  bill,  and 
with  the  Holman  rule,  which  is 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<|U0te. 

Mr.  AUGUST  R.  ANDRESEN 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairman, 
point     The  gentleman 
discretionary  power  which  the 
ministrator   might    have, 
amendment,  the  field  admlnistrajtor 
no  discretion  as  to  whether  two-t|iirds 
this  Shan  be  distributed  through 
organiiatlons.  because  the 
provides  that  two-thirds  of  this  ' 
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distributed  through  the  Red  Cross  and 
such  other  relief  organizations."  so  that 
the  type  of  distribution  under  this 
amendment  is  not  dascretionary.  It  is 
mandatory  that  it  shall  be  through  pri- 
vate nongovernmental  organizations. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  that  point  subsection  (b), 
on  page  4,  states: 

That  when  commocUtlee  made  available 
under  the  authority  ot  tbla  act  are  not  made 
avaUable  on  terms  of  repayment  in  dollars, 
they  shall  be  made  available  only  upon  con- 
dition that  the  Government  of  the  recipient 
country  agrees  tiiat  wiien  it  sells  such  com- 
modities for  local  ctirrency — 

It  shall  do  so  and  so.  Here  the  bill 
specifies  how  the  Government  shall  deal 
with  it.  It  states  there  "when  it  sells." 
Now,  it  can  distribute  in  some  other  man- 
ner which  I  am  trying  to  provide  in  my 
amendment,  but  it  states  there  that  when 
It  sells  it  for  local  currency,  that  local 
currency  is  to  be  used  in  a  certain  man- 
ner. So  I  do  not  feel  that  the  gentle- 
man's last  point  is  well  taken  or  any  of 
the  other  points,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  CHAUIMAN.  As  the  House  must 
realize,  this  is  a  very  diflBcult  question 
to  rule  on.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
where  one's  sentiments  and  feelings 
might  dictate  other  action  than  one  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  the  Interpretation  of  those 
rules,  that  is,  the  precedents. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Hol- 
man rule.  That  applies,  of  course,  to 
general  appropriation  bills,  and  has  no 
reference  here. 

This  is  a  bill  to  provide  relief  for  speci- 
fied foreign  countries.  A  specific  method 
is  provided  for  administering  that  re- 
lief. That  method  proposed  requires  an 
agreement  between  the  governments  in- 
volved. The  bill  provides  that  the  recip- 
ient governments  must  administer  the 
relief  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Section  5.  the  section  which  is  at- 
tempted to  be  amended,  reader 

Before  any  commodities  or  credits  are  made 
avaUable  to  any  recipient  country  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  an  agreement  shall  be 
entered  into,  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
provisions  of  this  act.  between  such  country 
and  the  United  States  containing  an  under- 
talcing  by  such  country — 

To  do  certain  things.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  read  paragraphs 
(a),  (b),  (c),  (d).  (e>.  (f),  (g).  (h).  (i), 
and  (J)  of  section  S.  His  amendment 
adds  another  subsection,  (k),  and  cre- 
ates a  new  plan  of  distribution,  includ- 
ing participation  by  the  Red  Cross.  Is 
this  amendment  germane  to  this  section 
under  the  rules  and  precedents  of  the 
House?  Part  of  the  amendment  un- 
doubtedly is  germane,  but  the  amend- 
ment goes  further  and  provides  for  dis- 
tribution in  a  method  and  a  manner  not 
contemplated  in  section  5  or  In  the  bill. 
The  Red  Cross  is  designated  in  the 
amendment  as  a  proper  agency  to  dis- 
tribute the  aid.  The  personal  view  of  the 
Chair  is  that  he  would  like  to  see  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  picture,  were  it  prac- 
tical or  possible.  However,  legislation 
must  be  formulated  pivsuant  to  the 
rules  of  the  House.  The  fact  that  the 
Red  Cross  is  chartered  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  more  eilect  here  than  if  it 


were  any  other  organisation  or  corpora- 
tion that  is  chartered  by  the  Government. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chair,  the  very 
capable  Parliamentarian  has  presented 
the  applicable  precedents.  The  first 
precedent  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  has  been  called  is  section  2954  of 
Cannon's  Precedents,  where  a  point  of 
order  was  made  against  a  similar  amend- 
ment. The  syllabus  of  that  section  reads 
as  follows: 

To  a  provision  authorizing  distribution 
through  the  Red  Cross  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  distribution  through  the  Salvation 
Army  was  held  not  germane. 

The  ruling  was  made  on  a  point  of 
order  made  by  Mr.  Marvin  Jones,  then 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  now  chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims.    The  precedents  continue: 

On  March  3,  1932,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  110),  au- 
thorizing the  distribution  of  Government 
wheat  by  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the 
relief  of  distress. 

The  Chair  will  not  read  further.  In 
short,  the  Chairman  held  that  in  a  relief 
bin.  as  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee, an  amendment  authorizing  that 
the  wheat  be  distributed  to  the  needy 
through  the  Salvation  Army  or  any 
agency,  other  than  the  one  provided  in 
the  bill,  was  not  germane. 

The  same  point  of  order  was  again  be- 
fore the  House  and  on  a  kindred  amend- 
ment, in  the  consideratiqn  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  266.  durifigthe  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress.  That  was  another  for- 
eign relief  bill,  and  is  precedent  pertinent 
to  the  Instant  case. 

At  that  time  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  RanximI,  who  has  also 
spoken  today,  offered  an  amendment, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  change  the 
method  of  distribution  and  provide  that 
the  Red  Cross  perform  a  function  in  the 
distribution  of  the  relief.  The  eminent 
parliamentary  authority,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  compiler  of  Cannon's 
Precedents,  made  a  point  of  order  that 
the  amendment  was  not  germane.  To 
this  point  of  order  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssissipid  replied  in  part: 

Mr.  Chairman,  *  *  *  I  want  to  send 
the  Red  Cross  to  feed  these  people  Instead 
of  sending  an  a^regation  of  bureaucrats  to 
exploit  people  all  over  the  world. 

In  sustaining  the  point  of  order  the 
Chairman  said: 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  RankO!) 
would  be  to  substitute  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  the  organization  that  is  provided 
for  in  House  Joint  Resolution  268  •  •  •. 
The  Chair  believes  the  amendment  la  not 
germane  and  consequently  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  Chair  feels 
constrained  to  adhere  to  these  estab- 
lished precedents.  Therefore,  the  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  AuctTSTH.  AndmsknI? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  shall  not 
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object  because  I  told  the  gentleman  last 
night  I  \/  .lid  make  no  objection  to  his 
request  fo*  an  extension  of  time.  But  I 
do  want  to  serve  notice  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statement  of  the  leader- 
ship yesterday  afternoon,  we  have  got  to 
finish  this  bill,  and  the  committee  will  be 
disposed  to  object  to  long  extension  of 
time  from  now  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Augxtst  H.  Andresen]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     I  yield 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  isola- 
tionism died  forever  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  when  Mr.  Churchill  ap- 
parently induced  Mr.  Roosevelt  that 
America  should  again  hop  into  Eu- 
rope's war  a  second  time. 

Anyone  who  brands  as  isolationists, 
those  of  us  who  are  simply  attempting  to 
keep  our  own  economy  sound,  in  order 
that  we  might  lead  the  world  to  a  better 
day,  is  simply  trying  to  confuse  the  issue. 
We.  as  a  Nation,  are  too  warm-hearted, 
and  I  may  say  gullible,  for  anyone  to 
brand  us  as  isolationists  and  make  it 
stick. 

No  one  is  more  willing  to  share  his 
goods  with  hungry  destitute  friendly  peo- 
ple than  I  am.  However,  when  magni- 
fied relief  needs  are  used  to  camouflage 
the  real  purpose  of  perpetuating  a  polit- 
ical party  in  power,  as  well  as  the  grant- 
ing of  military  loans,  and  I  am  asked  to 
swallow  it  under  the  guise  of  helping  cold, 
hungry,  and  homeless  people,  then  that 
is  laying  it  on  just  h  little  too  thick. 

I  refuse  to  subject  those  whom  I  am 
honestly  and  conscientiously  trj^ng  to 
represent  to  further  and  continued  hard- 
ships of  high  taxes  and  high  prices  under 
the  false  premise  that  it  is  necessary  to 
win  the  peace,  when  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  the  highway  to  war. 

No  one  has  yet  explained  to  me  how  we 
intend  to  defeat  communism  if  this  ad- 
ministration continues  to  send  supplies 
and  materials  to  the  breeding  ground  of 
communism.  This  will  only  increase  its 
potency  for  begetting  a  more  powerful 
war  machine. 

It  has  been  reportedly  stated  that  Rus- 
sia could  take  over  the  whole  of  Europe 
within  24  hours,  and  also  that  Russia  and 
her  satellites  have  over  5.000,000  men 
under  arms  who  could  move  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Now  if  that  be  true  then 
I  wish  someone  would  explain  how  the 
passage  of  this  bill  or  any  bill  proposing 
any  method  short  of  total  war,  might 
deter  Russia  from  moving,  providing  she 
decided  so  to  do. 

Anyone  who  is  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  the  so-called  Marshall  plan  or  plans 
will  destroy  communism  is  ignoring  his- 
torical facts.  Communism  can  only  be 
uprooted  and  destroyed  by  righteous  in- 
dignation and  an  uprising  of  the  people 
against  it.  If  we  are  going  to  lull  nations 
to  sleep  on  the  false  premise  that  by 


sending  American  dollars  and  American 
relief  supplies  to  their  country,  commu- 
nism will  be  destroyed,  then  they  will  de- 
liberately sit  back  and  wait  for  it  to  hap- 
pen. Only  when  they  know  that  their 
salvation  and  the  salvation  of  their  coun- 
try dej)ends  upon  their  taking  action,  will 
they  act,  just  as  France  is  now  acting  to 
throw  out  the  Communists. 

If  one  is  sincere  he  does  not  choke  a 
person  with  one  hand  and  attempt  to 
administer  artificial  respiration  with  the 
other.  Either  this  administration  is  for 
or  against  communism,  and  it  should  be 
consistent  and  not  fallow  a  program  of 
appeasement  one  time  and  then  later 
pretend  to  be  tough,  just  because  po- 
litical expediency  ."^eems  to  indicate  that 
it  would  be  popular  at  the  time. 

The  nations  of  Europe  which  need 
financial  help  should  be  granted  that 
help  so  far  as  possible  through  loans 
from  the  World  Bank  as  well  as  from 
private  sources,  rather  than  out  of  taxes 
collected  from  the  American  public. 
They  have  assets  and  resources.  Let 
them  use  this  collateral  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  if  and  until 
a  program  is  offered,  the  administration 
of  which  I  know  will  put  food  Into  the 
stomachs,  and  clothing  on  the  backs  of 
himgry  and  cold  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the 
afflicted,  that  I  just  cannot  permanently 
commit  my  people  to  such  a  nebulous 
hypothesis. 

If  the  success  of  our  present  or  any 
proposed  foreign  policy  requires  a  regi- 
mented and  planned  economy  in  Ameri- 
ca, then  it  just  cannot  be  an  American 
foreign  policy,  bipartisan  or  otherwise. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  in  the  final  an- 
alysis that  instead  of  thanking  us  for 
what  we  have  done,  that  the  nadons  in- 
volved will  follow  the  pattern  set  after 
World  War  I,  and  only  condemn  us  for 
not  having  done  more.  This  bill  was  cer- 
tainly not  drafted  with  the  idea  in  view 
of  how  to  win  friends  and  influence  peo- 
ple for  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  and 
many  more  which  I  could  cite,  based  on 
experience  and  bitter  disappointment  of 
the  past,  I  just  cannot  support  this  pro- 
gram and  still  keep  faith  with  those  who 
sent  me  to  Congress. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  has  been 
disposed  of  on  a  point  of  order  as  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to  do.  But, 
let  me  point  out  a  couple  of  things.  The 
gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  traveled 
in  Europe  and  has  stated  that  he  saw  no 
signs  of  starvation,  which  would  be  one 
sign  that  the  relief  is  being  distributed 
fairly  over  there.  We  have  here  at  the 
Committee  desk,  and  there  is  in  the 
hearings,  evidence  that  France.  Italy, 
and  Austria  have  relief  systems  now  by 
which  they  are  distributing  fairly  to  the 
indigent  and  to  the  widows  and  the 
orphans.  The  proposal  has  been  made 
that  the  Red  Cross  should  deliver  such 
food.  I  checked  with  Mr.  Basil  O'Con- 
nor, the  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  he  told  me  yesterday,  after  taking 
it  up  with  his  staff,  that  neither  the 
American  Red  Cross  nor  the  league  of 
National  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  world 


nor  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  were  equipped  to  do  this.  Hti 
said  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
do  this  job  in  the  next  5  months. 

Herbert  Hoover,  who  knows  .something 
about  relief — the  greatest  expert  on  this 
planet  on  the  matter  of  relief — and  who 
distributed  relief  after  World  War  I.  said 
what?  Distribute  it  through  private 
organizations?  No:  through  the  gov- 
ernments organized  over  there,  such  as 
they  were,  down  to  the  municipalities. 
We  have  the  evidence  here  at  this  table. 
Here  is  what  Herbert  Hoover  said  in 
1943,  in  talking  about  postwar  relief : 

Fighting  famine  Is  a  gigantic  economic 
and  governmental  operation  handled  by 
e:q>erts  and  not  welfare  work  of  benevo- 
lent handing  out  food  hit  or  miss  to  bread 
lines.  There  must  be  no  waste,  no  Ineffici- 
ency. •  •  •  To  do  this  a  large  part  of 
the  purchase,  the  overseas  transportation, 
and  the  distribution  must  be  In  the  hands 
of  governments 

That  was  Herbert  Hoover,  the  greatest 
humanitarian  and  food  expert  and  relief 
expert  known  on  this  planet.  He  would 
be  against  the  proposal  which  was  at- 
tempted to  be  made  here  today  and  In 
favor  of  the  administration  provided  in 
the  committee  bill. 

I  think  we  have  saved  a  lot  of  time 
by  disposing  of  this  amendment  on  a 
point  of  order,  and  I  hope  we  can  go  on 
to  another  part  of  the  bill.  I  wanted  to 
point  out  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
that  relief  Is  being  distributed  fairly  to 
ipoor  people  under  systems  in  effect  In 
all  the  coimtries  in  Europe  to  receive  aid 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  three  words, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  three  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Resenr- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  seems  to  me  that  all  through  this 
whole  debate  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee^  who  are  always  recognized  first 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  have  spo- 
ken on  this  matter  for  4  or  S  days,  but 
they  very  conscientiously  object  every 
time  a  nonmember  of  the  committee 
tries  to  get  an  additional  3  minutes. 
The  other  day  quite  a  colloquy  occurred 
here  when  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jar  man]  was  speaking  on  what  the 
attitude  of  the  committee  was.  I  am 
going  to  do  this  on  my  own.  The  rest 
of  the  afternoon,  if  the  committee  does 
not  give  the  nonmembers  of  that  com- 
mittee an  additional  3  minutes  when 
they  ask  for  it,  I  am  going  to  object 
every  time  a  member  of  the  committee 
does,  because  they  are  talking  more  than 
everybody  else,  anyway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
going  to  object  if  someone  over  here  on 
either  side  does  not  tell  us  what  their 
attitude  Is.  I  think  that  is  due  us  in 
fairness  to  the  rest  of  the  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  I  have  not  heretofore 
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ipoken  In  general  debate  or  In 
slderaticm  of  this  bill  under  the 
rule,  but  I  cannot  sit  here 
vithout  challenge  some  of 
ments  made  by  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota  liAr 
rl.    He  ended  his 
new  by  saying  that  he  intended 
another    amendment,     althoug  i 
might  be  ruled  out  of  order.  Ux 
cfftct  that  a  picture  of  the  American 
abould  be  placed  on  every 
abroad. 
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from.    In  section  7  of  the  bill 
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That  is   plain;   anybody  can 
stand  that. 

I  do^ot  know  whether  or  not 
tleman  from  Minnesota  i5  In 
this  bill.    He  has  never  said  wh 
not  he  is  in  favor  of  this  bill 
said  in  proposing  his  Red  Cross 
ment,  which  was  ruled  out  of 
that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  the 
of    distribution     He   proposes 
over  about  $400,000,000  to  the 
and  other  charitable  organizat 
distribution,   notwithstanding 
that  he  and  I  are  agreed, 
other  members  of  the  Herter 
who  traveled  together  over  th 
summer,  that  the  people  who 
lief  supplies  from  America 
If  they  are  able  to  work:  yet  his 
lion  is  an  incentive  not  to  work 

This  bill  seeks  to  in5ure  that 
In  the  recipient  countries  will 
earn  their  local  currency,  and  t 
for  the  supplies  we  send  over 
In  American  dollars,  but  in 
rency. 

That  is  not  the  end  of  the 
Whatever  you  do  about 
relief  or  the  Marshall  plan 
aid.  we  should  make  th< 
provided  in  this  bill  go  as  far  i 
We.    This  bUl  provides  that  thi 
will.  In  effect,  become  a  revolvir 
and  that  the  United  States  and 
dpient  countries,  after  it  has  . ...  . 
local  currency,  may  get  together 
agreement  as  to  what  will  be 
the  proceeds. 

The  gentleman  from  Minneso 
AoeosT  H.  AMMisxn  1  says  that 
people  wUl  not  get  any  relief  oui 
thing.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
working  people  will  get  relief,  but 
pie  who  are  unable  to  work  or 
work,  will  get  reUef  because  the 
taken  In  from  the  sale  of  these 
modities  by  agreement  with  the 
countries,  may  be  uaed  to  provi 
relief  for  the  unemployed  needy. 
•van  be  used  to  establish  a  soup 
Who  is  there  to  say  here,  whether 
Democrat  or  Republican,  that 
trian  or  Frenchman  or  an 
can  work  should  not  work  to 
relief?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  ev 
knows  that  one  reason  why 
not  woi-king  over  there  is  becau^ 
r;».    is  no  incentive  to  work.    There 
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centive to  save  money  when  there  is  no 
stability  of  the  currency.  There  is  no 
Incentive  to  work  and  get  a  wage  when 
you  cannot  buy  anything  with  it.  Why 
can  you  not  buy  anything  with  it?  Be- 
caase  there  is  great  scarcity  there. 

This  bill  not  only  provides  relief  for 
the  suffering  but  it  attempts  to  relieve 
the  scarcity  of  things  that  the  people 
must  have  to  live  and  want  to  buy.  When 
you  relieve  the  scarcity  of  goods,  you  are 
not  only  providing  temporary  relief  but 
you  are  also  starting  those  countries  on 
the  road  to  recovery  by  encouraging  the 
people  to  work  and  produce. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  adopt 
the  dole  idea  in  this  bill.  It  would  get 
us  nowhere  toward  an  economically 
sound  Europe. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Can 
the  gentleman  assure  us  that  such  a  pro- 
vision will  be  written  into  the  agreement, 
that  part  of  this  money  would  be  used  to 
help  hungry  people? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  think  I  can. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  relief  money  al- 
ready sent  to  Europe  has  been  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  same  rules  will 
apply  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  They 
should  have  that  written  in  there  so  they 
can  take  care  of  these  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolinft  has  ex- 
pired. I 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  a  amendment,  which  is  at  the  Clerk's 
desk.  j 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:    ' 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RfDUN:  On 
pttge  6.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following 
section : 

"Sic.  e.  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  acting  Jointly,  are  author- 
ised. In  their  diseretton.  to  create  such  spe- 
cial Joint  comamsw  of  the  two  Houses  as 
tttsf  OMy  dsem  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
of  obserrlng  and  advising,  in  recipient  coun- 
tiles.  as  to  the  distribution  among  the  peo- 
ple of  sxich  countries  of  commodities  mads 
a\-aUable  under  the  authority  of  this  act, 
esch  such  committee  to  consist  of  three 
Members  of  the  Senate  sppolnted  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Ssnate.  and 
three  Members  of  the  Bouse  of  Rapresenta- 
Uvas  ai^ointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
at  Repreatuta tires.  Committees  so  appoint- 
ed shall  observe  and  advise  on  sucla  distribu- 
tion In  recipient  countries  at  such  times 
as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  fully  Informed, 
and  shall  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Repfeamtauves,  not  lees  frequently  than 
quarterly,  on  their  activities  pursuant  to 
this  section." 

And  renumber  sections  6  to  17,  Inclusive, 
Of  the  bill  as  section  7  to  18. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  close  in  15  minutes,  10  min- 
utes to  be  granted  to  the  proponents  and 
5  minutes  for  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  j 

Mr.  COX  Mr.  Chairman.  l'  want  to 
be  beard  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  ob- 
ject. Ut.  Chairman;  I  want  to  speak  on 
this  amendment,  too. 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
take  only  a  moment  or  two  to  explain 


this  amendment,  because  It  needs  little 
explanation. 

You  probably  observe  that  the  author- 
ity proposed  by  this  amendment  is  to 
authorize  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  acting  joint- 
ly, to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  from 
each  body  to  investigate  and  report  on 
conditions  in  the  recipient  countries,  in 
the  event  those  two  officials  of  thoso 
bodies  determine  in  their  discretion  tha'^ 
the  need  has  arisen.  In  other  words,  if 
you  approve  this  amendment  it  still  ha> 
to  be  determined  by  them  in  their  dis- 
cretion that  the  necessity  exists  before 
it  can  be  done.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
will  be  necessary.  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  not  be.  but  I  call  to  your  attention 
this  fact,  that  the  individual  Members  of 
Congress  are  going  to  be  held  respensiblo 
to  the  people  back  home  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Every- 
body is  not  for  this  bill,  by  any  means. 
I  think  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  behind  it,  but  there  are  many  just 
as  loyal  as  some  who  will  vote  for  it  who 
oppose  it.  So  for  that  reason  there  is 
considerable  argument  in  this  country 
about  whether  we  should  pass  this  legis- 
lation at  all  or  not.  Frankly,  I  think  we 
should,  not  just  merely  as  an  act  of  char- 
ity,  but  based  upon  an  investment  tii 
security. 

The  Vfry  fact  that  this  amendment  Is 
in  the  bill,  the  very  fact  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  th:; 
Senate  may  in  their  discretion  call  an  in- 
vestigation of  all  that  has  transpired  in 
this  matter  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
deterrent,  a  warning  to  those  recipient 
goverrunents  that  they  had  better  handlo 
It  with  care.  Certainly  this  amendment 
can  do  no  harm,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  am  willing  to  risk  the  judgmen: 
and  discretion  of  the  Speaker  of  th'i 
House  and  the  President,  of  the  Senate  in 
any  matters  in  which  the  interests  of 
America  are  involved. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REDDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Might  not  your 
amendment  place  the  lawmaking  or 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
or  the  law-enforcing  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? ! 

Mr.  REDDEN.  I  think  hot.  If  tha'-, 
is  true,  certainly  there  is  plenty  of  prece- 
dent for  It  right  here  on  the  books.  I 
believe  it  was  only  last  July  that  this 
body  pased  a  resolution  setting  up  a  com- 
mittee to  go  all  over  Europe,  and  I  under- 
stand there  were  so  many  went  thac 
they  had  signs  "American  Hot  Dogs"  on 
the  stands,  so  that  they  would  knov/ 
where  to  eat. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REDDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Dd  you  not  remem- 
ber that  we  gave  one  President  a  revolv- 
ing fund  of  a  couple  of  million  dollar.s 
and  there  was  no  accounting?  Does  not 
the  gentleman  think  this  will  be  a  lltUe 
discriminatory  to  put  that  on  the  Presi- 
dent now? 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Of  course,  this  Is  not 
the  President.  This  is  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
who  are  to  appoint  this  committee. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  But  they  are  going 
to  ride  herd  on  the  executive  branchy 
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You  are  putting  the  legislative  branch 
over  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Well,  does  the  gentle- 
man feel  it  would  be  improper  for  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  know  of  their 
ovn  investigation  and  from  their  own 
cfiorts  v/helher  this  matter  has  been 
properly  administered? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  No.  I  think  we 
shoiild;  but  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion, as  I  get  it  in  these  committee  hear- 
ings, is  to  tell  us  that  it  is  none  of  our 
business  how  they  spend  the  money  after 
v/e  appronriale  it. 

Mr.  REDDEN.  That  may  be  true,  but 
all  of  us  arc  not  bound  by  the  policies 
of  any  particular  committee. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this 
amendment  tvill  be  approved,  to  author- 
ize the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  set  up  such 
committees  in  the  event  they,  in  their 
wisdom  and  judgment,  feel  they  are 
necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Redden  1  has  expired. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  an  effort  to 
weaken  the  bill.  I  think  the  amendment 
Is  meritorious  and  that  the  committee 
would  be  acting  wisely  in  adopting  it. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  us  who  en- 
tertain misgivings  about  the  bill.  Wc  are 
troubled  by  the  thought  that  it  may  not 
be  administered  in  the  manner  wished 
by  the  Congress.  The  experience  that 
comes  to  us  from  the  way  relief  moneys 
have  heretofore  been  expended  is  the 
basis  for  our  doubts  and  for  our  misgiv- 
ings as  regards  the  administration  of  the 
present  bill.  What  is  here  proposed  is 
that  the  interest  of  the  Congress  be  ex- 
tended to  the  point  of  distribution  of 
the  fimd  which  Is  provided.  Can  any  ex- 
ception be  tsken  to  that?  Is  it  wise  that 
Congress  should  follow  through  on  this 
proposal?  I  have  heretofore  taken  a 
critical  attitude  as  regards  visitations 
that  Members  of  Congress  have  made 
abrotid.  I  now  entertain  the  feeling  that 
they  are  investments  made  by  the  Con- 
gress that  have  paid  handsome  dividends. 

I  appeal  to  the  mcmbsrchip  of  the 
committee  to  give  careful  End  very  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  the  proposal 
now  made  becaure  all  you  are  doing  is 
simply  setting  up  a  committee  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  cfflcer  of  this 
House  and  of  the  other  body,  which  shall 
observe  and  report  to  the  agency  which  is 
the  author  of  the  relief  which  you  pro- 
pose to  carry  to  the  suffering  people  of 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  If  that  were  all  this 
agreement  did,  maybe  so,  but  this  amend- 
ment states  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House — of  course,  the  author  of  the 
amendment  has  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  in  ahead  of  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  which  is  not  exactly  ac- 
cording to  protocol,  but  anyhow,  this 
amendment  reads: 

Authorized  to  create  such  special  Joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  as  they  may 
deem  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing and  of  advising  In  recipient  countries 
as  to  the  distribution  among  the  people  of 


such   countries   of   the   commodities   made 
available  under  the  authority  of  this  act. 

The  question  that  arises  in  my  mind — 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know,  of  course, 
who  would  want  to  serve  on  a  committee 
like  that— but  the  question  that  arises 
in  my  mind  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
inaugurate  the  theory  In  our  legislation 
that  after  we  pass  an  act  we  are  going 
to  fellow  it  all  the  way  down  the  line  in 
its  execution  and  administration.  That 
Is  a  thing  that  seems  to  mc  is  a  very  wide 
departure  from  our  usual  way  of  legis- 
lating. 

Mr.  COX.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man in  response  to  his  question  that  if 
Congress  had  in  many  in'^tances  hereto- 
fore provided  for  the  following  through 
on  the  administration  of  laws  it  passed 
the  affairs  of  this  country  would  be  in 
very  much  better  shape  than  they  now 
are.  Let  me  also  say  a  v;ord  v/ith  re- 
gard to  the  provision  of  the  bill  which 
gives  discretion  to  the  presiding  olficers 
of  the  two  bodies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  two  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment might  be  improved  if  you  would 
str.ke  out  the  word  "diseretion"  but  as 
drawn  it  Is  not  objectionable  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  here  to  empha- 
size the  worthiness  of  the  address  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
a  few  moments  ago.  It  Is  entitled  to 
further  consideration.  I  also  want  to 
applaud  the  committee  handling  this  bill 
for  its  tolerance  and  patience.  It  has 
been  agreeable  to  the  committee  tnat 
there  should  be  full  debate  on  the  bill 
and  there  has  been  no  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  to  drive  it  through  the 
House  without  full  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  objection  can  be  of- 
fered to  this  amendment  other  than  that 
in  the  opinion  of  certain  Members  per- 
haps it  may  be  imnecessary;  but  it  Is 
my  conviction  that  it  strengthens  the  1)111. 
I  si  ould  be  very  much  more  comfortable 
and  better  satisfied  in  giving  the  bill  my 
support  If  the  amendment  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chah-man.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  complimentary  references  which  the 
gentleman  made  about  the  committer. 

Mr.  COX.  The  committee  has  earned 
them. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  think  so  too  but  un- 
fortunately many  do  not  agree  with  us. 
I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  other 
Members  of  this  body  will  not  permit 
members  of  oiu:  committee  to  sp<iak. 
They  do  not  wish  the  information  we 
have  gained.  I  especially  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Joekson]  objected  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
speaking  two  additional  minutes.  The 
latter  is  a  member  of  the  committee  who 
was  replying  to  one  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  committee  who  bad  been  i>er- 


mltted  to  speak  15  minutes  without  ob- 
jection from  the  committee. 

Mr.  COX.  That  Is  not  the  right  atti- 
tude. Let  us  not  quarrel  with  one  an- 
other.  We  want  to  do  the  right  thing. 
Our  country  end  the  world  Is  in  distress. 
Things  are  not  satisfactory.  We  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  to  help.  I  wish  the 
committee  might  find  It  agreeable  not  to 
resist  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  ttm 
gentleman  from  Georgia  hsis  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  first  time  I 
have  participated  In  this  debate.  A 
week  ago  when  I  read  the  committee 
report  and  went  through  the  hearings 
I  thought  I  had  a  fair  understanding 
of  what  this  interim-aid  program  was 
all  about  and  I  certainly  intended  to 
vote  for  the  appropriation  requested  to 
carry  out  the  program  until  we  had  time 
to  study  the  so-called  long-range  Mar- 
shall program.  But  I  must  confess  that 
as  the  debate  has  gone  along  I  have 
become  more  confused  and  I  wonder  if 
I  know  as  much  about  the  bill  now  as  I 
thought  I  did  a  week  ago.  Many  of  the 
conflictins  statements  are  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Members  of  that  committee  have  offered 
amendments  which  I  think  have  added 
to  the  confusion.  I  have  In  mind  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  yesterday  which 
seemed  Important. 

I  take  this  time  primarily  to  ask  two 
direct  questions  so  that  I  might  fully 
reply  to  my  mail  and  clear  up  a  Uttle 
of  the  confusion  in  my  own  mind. 

On  page  4,  In  subsection  (b)  we  find 
language  reading: 

That  when  commodities  made  available 
tmder  the  authority  of  this  set  are  not  made 
avaUable  on  terms  of  repayment  in  doUcrs, 
they  shall  be  msde  avaUable  only  upon  con- 
dition that  the  gOTcrnmrnt  cf  the  recipient 
country  agrees  that  they  shall  be  made  avail- 
able In  dollars — 

And  so  forth.  Has  the  committee  had 
any  testimony  or  does  It  have  any  idea 
how  much  of  this  will  come  back  in  pay- 
ment in  dollars  of  the  over-all  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  committee  made 
provision  that  some  of  It  might  be  paid 
off  in  dollars,  but  there  was  no  testi- 
mony that  gave  the  committee  much 
hope  that  a  substantial  part  of  It  is 
going  to  come  back  in  dollars. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  That 
Is  what  I  want  to  get.  This  will  be  ex- 
pended for  relief.  No  repayment  is 
intended  or  expected? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No  repayment  other 
than  the  provislcm  for  deposit  of  local 
currency  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Con- 
gress shall  provide  in  that  country. 
While  the  Congress  would  have  control 
of  that,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
Congress  would  require  that  the  local 
currency  be  sent  back  to  this  country. 
That  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram, 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  It  is 
the  Committee's  understanding  that 
mo3t  of  the  food— I  understand  $281,- 
000,000  worth  of  food  is  provided  for  in 
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this  tatll— vfll  be  sold  throosh 
lar  trade  channels  of  those  cou;  i 
how  mnch  do  we  distribute  free 
much  ir.  it  sctldpated  will  be 

Mr.  VORYS.    In  Italy  20 
be  dlstrtbutcd  on  the  relief  bas^ 
percent  sold.    It  Is  the 
that  probatdy  all  the  food  wil 
•nd  that  relief  will  be  furnished 
payniaits  to  local  currencies  to 
gent  persons  so  that  they  can 
rmtkms.    That  Is  the  way  it  is 
bf    France.    The    Italian    dls 
will  no  dcubt  oroceed  about 
Is  now,  with  20  percent  going 
distribution. 

Mr.  IGLLFH  of  Connecticut, 
fin  iiiMli  is  fo!iow?d  there  will  b 
about  $200,000,000  in  foreign 
tn  those  Ihrce  countries  when 
gram  has  been  terminated. 
proxiniat  clir  <  hat  suin.  or  am  I 

Mr.  VORYS.    It  might  be 
It  might  be  80  percent  of 
amount:  it  mieht  be  $400000 

Mr.  MILLFR  of  Connectlcu 
spc::lnng  of  the  food  item  aloi 
must  that  foreign  currency  b 
relief   and    rehabilitation 

countries,  or  Is  there  any 
ttstcment  made  on  the 
that  In  some  way  that 
Is  going  to  be  used  or  tran5 
dollars,  and  the  French  Govcrr 
pay  cff  its  Indebtedness  to  Bsl 
the  South  American  Countri 
win  become,  in  the  lir.?]  analy 
approxinAtely   $200,000,000   ic 
currency? 

Mr.  VORYS.    The  gentlemar 
on  page  4  of  the  bill  this  langu 

Any  unencumbered  b&lance 
mtch  ftccoiint  on  June  30.  194S 
powd  of  within  such  country  (or 
po— ■   ••   tbe   Oofvmment   of 
8IMh»  panaant  to  act  or  jomt 
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The  Cslect  Committee  on 
haa  recommended  that  such 
apoit  for  rehabilitation  of  th€ 
and  building  it  up  so  that  it 
longer  need  relief.    Congress 
determined  what  wlU  be  done 
balance,  but  certainly  it  will 
to  pay  dciicr  obllgaticns. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut 
words,  that  information  will 
at  some  later  dale. 

We  have  been  told  th^  oughou 
bale  that  we  mu3t  make  sure 
•paid  enough  to  do  the  Job 
should  be  done.    It  has  been  sa 
Is  foolish  to  throw  a  15-foot 
drowning  man  20  feet  away 
I  might  add  that  it  is  very 
throw  aziy  kmgtb  of  rope  to  a 
man  unless  one  end  is  securely 
to  the  shore.    We  must  keep 
economy  soimd  if  we  are  to 
other  nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  tlm« 
gentleman   from   Connecticut 
pired. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out 
word. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Oklahoiia 
Chairman.  I  think  oftentimes 
Bouse  we  all  have  fallen  inio 
of  saying  that  delate  never 
one's  mind.    I  know  that  whei  i 
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orer  here  Monday  that  I  Intended  to 
support  this  bill.  After  carefully  study- 
ing it  and  after  listening  to  S'i  days' 
debate  I  have  now  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
it.  I  voted  last  summer  for  the  Greek- 
Turkish  loan  because  I  told  you  then  I 
felt  that  it  would  accomplish  its  an- 
nounced objective,  and  that  was  stop- 
ping communism.  After  reading  this 
bill,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  being 
our  intention  and  so  stated  in  the  enact- 
ing c!ause  of  the  bill,  that  that  Is  what 
've  wish  to  do.  It  does  not  do  me  any 
good  unless  I  feel  that  it  will  do  that 
one  thing.  In  the  Greek-Turkish  loan, 
we  knew  that  the  articles,  ccmmodities, 
and  implements  that  went  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Greece  and  Turkey  would 
bo  us  3d  directly  against  the  Gommimist 
guerrillas. 

I  do  know  this,  and  I  think  I  can  speak 
with  some  authority.  I  do  not  have  to 
take  the  word  of  anyone  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  because  one  of 
these  countries,  namely.  Prance,  I  know 
like  the  palm  of  my  hand.  For  2  years 
I  spent  a  lot  of  your  money,  mllhons  and 
millions  of  it,  that  belonged  to  you  and 
the  taxpajrers  of  this  country,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Claims  Commission. 
I  know  what  the  French  cflBcials  think, 
I  know  what  the  French  peasants  think, 
and  I  know  what  the  French  nobility 
think.  I  think  I  know  a  little  about 
what  will  happen  to  this  aid  If  it  Is  dis- 
tributed as  proposed  under  this  bill.  It 
will  not  accomplish  what  we  think  It  will, 
berause  we  will  also  be  feeding  In  France 
roughly  the  30.  35.  or  40  percent  of  the 
French  people  who  are  Communists. 
This  Is  entirely  a  different  situation  from 
what  we  did  when  we  provided  relief  for 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  am  against  this  bill  also  because  I 
do  not  think  you  can  provide  the  relief 
under  this  bill  without  contributing 
greatly  to  inflation.  Any  man  who  votes 
for  this  bill  is  going  to  have  to  be  ready 
to  vote  for  stringent  and  tou^h  controls, 
such  as  price  control  and  consumer  ra- 
tioning. I  do  not  know  that  the  temper 
of  this  country  or  this  Congress  is  rerdy 
for  that,  and  if  we  do  not  do  that  our 
people  will  be  faced  with  ever-rising 
prices. 

One  other  observation:  My  friend 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  RizleyI  said  that 
if  wheat  goes  to  $6  a  bushel  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  that  cannot  buy  bread  at 
that  price.  I  say  that  at  S3.07  a  bushel 
th^re  are  many  people  in  this  country 
that  cannot  buy  bread  today.  I  am 
going  to  read  extracts  from  two  letters  I 
received  yesterday.  One  of  them  was 
from  a  girl  In  Oklahoma  who  was  in  my 
high-school  graduating  class.  She  is  a 
widow  with  three  children.  She  has  no 
Job  and  she  is  sick.  She  says.  "I  don't 
know  where  my  next  meal  will  come 
from." 

I  also  have  received  this  card,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN].  who  pleaded  so  eloquently 
yesterday,  will  listen  to  this.  This  is 
from  people  74  and  68  years  old.  in  the 
8tat«  of  Oklahoma,  former  teachers. 
They  say; 

My  wife  and  I  atood  In  th«  ram  and 

cfaeered  a  food  train  tot  Europe,  but  only  to 
•ee  ourselves  on  the  verge  oi  dire,  »ad  need 
and  want  bere  at  home. 


They  were  glad,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkskn]  pointed  out  to 
you,  that  this  food  was  going  over  there, 
but  they  wonder  what  is  going  to  happt  n 
to  them  down  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
They  wonder  what  their  Congress  up 
here  Is  doing  when  it  can  appropriaie 
millions  and  millions  to  go  overseas  but 
leave  them  in  want  here  at  home. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
HorrMAK]  gave  us  an  illustration  the 
other  day.  He  told  us  about  a  womnn 
down  here,  one  block  from  the  Siatler 
Hotel,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  seven 
children  that  need  clothing  and  food. 

There  are  many  Members  of  this 
House  who,  when  they  get  In  a  plane  aiid 
fiy  to  Italy  or  fly  to  other  parts  of  Ei- 
rope,  find  there  is  a  lot  of  glamor  to  It. 
They  can  meet  some  ambassadors,  they 
can  meet  ."!ome  French  cfflcials.  and  they 
got  all  disturbed  abcut  hungry  people. 
But  there  is  no  glamor  In  going  down 
Into  this  little  room  one  b!ock  from  the 
Statler  Hotel  right  here  under  our  no^es 
In  oaelal  Wa.shin3ton.  But  it  needs  at- 
tention just  the  same.  ! 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  this  bill 
primarily  because  It  will  not  achieve  its 
announced  objective.  You  cannot  take 
100  percent  of  commodities  and  send  it 
overseas  and  let  the  French  Govern- 
ment give  40  percent  of  it  to  the  very 
forces  they  are  trying  to  defeat,  and 
then  give  the  remaining  60  percent  to 
non-Communists.  It  cannot  be  done.  It 
Is  foolish  on  the  face  of  it.  It  Is  not 
analogous  to  the  situation  when  we  sent 
commodities  over  to  Greece  and  Turk-^y, 
because  they  took  the  implements  we 
sent  there  and  shot  them  at  the  guerril- 
las or  used  them  to  feed  their  own  sol- 
diers so  they  could  flght  the  Communist 
guerrillas.  I  say  that  in  Prance  neither 
Schuman  nor  anyone  else  can  divide 
what  we  send  over  there,  because  the 
Communist  Party  Is  a  recognized  party. 
You  look  at  the  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  you  will  see  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  France  who 
are  Communists.  Are  we  going  to  send 
this  wheat  over  there  that  our  own  peo- 
ple need,  are  we  going  to  send  this  wheat 
over  there  and  give  35  percent  of  it  to 
the  Communists  and  let  the  other  65 
percent  non- Communists  then  get  their 
share  and  hope  thereby  to  defeat  com- 
munism? 

I  was  astounded  at  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
toNrrl  when  he  said  that  of  this  year's 
wheat  crop  we  had  already  earmarked 
two-thirds  to  go  to  Europe.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  statement  is  true,  but  if 
it  is.  we  ought  to  get  one-third  of  it  back, 
stop  It  out  in  the  Atlantic,  and  bring  it 
back  and  feed  our  own  people  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit  In  what  the  preceding  speaker  ssid. 
The  relief  bill  now  under  consideration 
is  highly  inflationary  because  there  Is  no 
provision  for  placing  ceilings  on  priees 
we  are  to  pay  for  foods  and  grains  boufiht 
for  export.  We  must  not  deceive  our- 
selves. Nearly  every  dollar  we  appro- 
priate will  be  spent  in  this  coimtry.  hence 
will  tend  to  further  increase  prices  here 
at  home.  We  know  that  the  policy  of  :he 
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administration  heretofore  has  been  to  go 
into  the  market  and  buy  grain,  pajring 
a  bonus  of  10  cents  above  the  market. 
When  the  millers,  in  order  to  get  grain 
for  milling,  had  to  meet  the  povemment 
price,  the  Government  Immediately 
jumped  the  price  another  io  cents  a 
bushel.  That  is  the  reason,  or  at  least 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  having 
these  spiraling  prices.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Vorysj,  who  is  handling 
the  bill.  The  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee should  bring  in  an  amendment 
fiXing  a  ceiling  on  wheat  bouglit  for  ex- 
port. If  you  do  not  do  it,  you  ai-e  going 
to  see  wheat  go  to  $4.  $5.  and  even  $6. 
If  it  is  hard  for  people  of  small  means 
to  live  now,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  what  is  it  going  to  be  when  this 
huge  sum,  $570,000,000.  is  spent  in  open 
competition  with  buyers  for  domestic 
consumption?  Then  prices  will  start 
scaring  again.  We  do  not  knew — we 
might  have  eight-dollar  or  tcn-dollar-a- 
buehel  wheat.  God  forbid;  prices  are 
m.uch  too  high  now.  If  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  does  not  bring  in  an 
amendment  fixing  the  ceiling  price  on 
the  things  the  administrat  on  buys  and 
sends  abroad,  you  are  merely  opening  the 
door  wide  to  the  greatest  era  of  inflation 
that  we  have  had  since  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man happens  to  be  acquainted  with  cer- 
tain testimony  brought  out  yesterday  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee. 

In  questioning  Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  Com- 
merce Department,  v/ho  was  a  witness  in 
support  of  the  administration's  control 
and  rationing  bill  offered  by  Secretary 
Harriman,  Senator  Cooper.  Republican, 
Kentucl:y.  demanded  to  know  whether 
the  administration  could  enforce  indi- 
vidual rationing  under  the  terms  of  such 
a  bill.  Mr.  Fisher  replied  that  the  ad- 
ministration could  do  so.  Ho  also  ad- 
mitted that  since  the  Government  is  al- 
ready able  to  buy  food  through  the  CCC 
the  additional  authority  to  shut  off  other 
purchasers  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment ti  buy  up  entire  crops  and  to  fix 
the  price  on  them. 

Cliairman  Cooper  also  asked  Mr.  Fisher 
if  the  proposed  bill  would  enable  the 
President  to  compel  a  farmer  to  sell  his 
produce.  Mr.  Fisher  said  that  it  would 
but  that  the  administration  would  not 
object  to  a  congressional  limitation  on 
such  power.  I  feel  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  should  be  called 
to  this  testimony  in  order  to  emphasize 
to  what  extremes  this  administration 
would  go  if  granted  powers  the  President 
has  asked  for. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  would  not  be  for 
doing  anything  like  that.  That  is  com- 
munism— unadulterated  communism.  I 
understand  that  France  is  buying  wheat 
in  Argentina  and  pajnng  more  than  $5 
a  bushel.  If  we  go  into  Argentina  we 
will  have  to  meet  her  price.  But  if  we 
have  a  statutory  ceiling  beyond  which  we 
will  not  go  you  are  going  to  do  more  to 
stop  inflation  than  anything  else  that 
this  Congress  can  do.  I  plead  with  you 
to  act  before  it  is  too  late,  because  we  are 
at  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  the  bottom 
of  which  no  one  has  any  conception  of. 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  SbhthJ. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  When  the  gen- 
tlem.an  speaks  of  placing  a  ceiling  price 
on  wheat,  he  means  that  the  ceiling  price 
should  be  placed  on  wheat  whicli  the 
Government  purchases  for  foreign  ship- 
ment? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Precisely.  I  thought 
that  was  understood.  I  am  sorry  if  I  did 
not  make  myself  clear. 

Mr.  SIiIITH  of  Ohio.  You  would  not 
fix  a  ceiling  price  on  domesuc  supplies? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  No.  That  must  be 
taken  care  of  separately.  We  cannot  leg- 
islate domestic  prices.  That  has  been 
tried  before  many  times  and  always 
failed. 

Mr.  BUFPETT.  If  foreign  prices  are 
causing  inflation,  then  the  price-fixing 
that  ought  to  be  done  in  this  country  is 
on  that  part  of  our  production  which  is 
going  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Exactly.  I  am  going 
to  csain  plead  with  the  gentleman  from, 
Ohio  and  his  colleai^ues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  bring  in  an 
amendment  v/hich  wtU  do  much  to  take 
the  curse  cff  this  legislation. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Afiairs  has  been  criticized  for  in- 
vading the  province  of  other  committees. 
It  certainly  does  not  want  to  invade  the 
province  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  which  is  wrestling,  with 
the  problem  of  price  controls  righi;  now. 
There  will  be  amendments  which  will 
make  it  clear  that  this  bill  does  not  give 
the  President  any  power  along  that  line. 
But  I  do  not  think  this  bill  should  go 
into  price  fixing. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  am  merely  address- 
ing myself  to  exports  and  not  to  domestic 
consumption.  I  can  see  no  objection  to 
placing  a  ceiling  on  exports.  In  fact,  we 
will  have  runaway  inflation  unless  a  ceil- 
ing is  placed  on  the  price  of  wheat  and 
other  foods  that  are  bought  for  export. 

We  are  in  general  agreement  that  high 
food  prices  here  at  home  are  altojjether 
due  to  the  terrific  competition  in  the 
home  market.  Add  to  the  sums  already 
spent  by  foreign  governments  for  Amer- 
ican grains  the  $750,000,000  this  bill  au- 
thorizes and  it  may  send  the  price  of 
wheat  and  other  grains,  meats,  and  eggs 
to  levels  now  undreamed  of.  The  hour 
is  late,  but  there  is  yet  time  to  avert  a 
catastrophe. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  6  years  ago,  in 
1941,  I  believe.  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
essential  economic  need  in  the  United 
States  was  scrap.  Three  years  after- 
ward, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Judge 
Sumners.  inserted  those  remarks  again 
in  the  Record.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  today  to  the  fact  that 
I  am  for  this  bill  now  before  us  because 
I  think  it  is  going  to  do  more  for  America, 
if  properly  administered,  than  it  vnll  do 
for  Europe.  The  most  essential  need  to- 
day in  the  United  States  is  not  wheat  but 
scrap,  because,  and  this  is  important, 
there  is  cnly  a  30-day  supply  of  scrap  in 
the  United  States. 


Like  many  other  Congressmen.  I  have 

just  returned  from  an  investigation  trip 
to  Europe.  I  toid  the  press  on  my  re.um 
that  it  was  a  junkman's  paradiee  over 
there  because  of  the  huge  amounts  of 
scrap  I  saw  lying  around. 

I  do  not  care  who  the  man  Is  traveling 
back  and  forth  across  the  United  S-ates 
but  I  can  tell  you  that  when  he  paeees  a 
freight  train  coing  from  the  West  to  the 
East  he  will  find  three  or  four  carloads 
of  scrap  on  It.  consigned,  most  Ukely,  to 
the  Bethlehem  Sieel  Co.  The  same  cix)ry 
will  hold  for  the  trains  going  west.  You 
do  not  have  to  take  my  word  for  it:  just 
go  in  the  market  and  try  to  buy  rome. 

In  Germany  I  did  not  see  one  sLeam 
shovel,  one  crane,  or  one  bulldczsr.  If 
Germany  had  this  equipment  she  would 
have  a  chance  to  recover.  Not  only  do 
I  make  this  statement  but  I  say  fmrcher 
there  is  no  American  officer  who  has  seen 
a  steam  shovel,  a  crane,  or  a  bulldozer. 

If  this  relief  Is  propcriy  administered, 
with  a  few  acciyiene  torches  the  Euro- 
peans can  start  to  work  on  that  junk- 
man's paradise  over  there  and  ship  that 
scrap  back  here.  It  is  not  expensive  to 
get  that  scrap  back  to  this  country.  Sliip 
It  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  on  the  sea- 
board, and  that  will  make  it  half  as  cheap 
as  the  price  you  are  paying  for  scrap  to- 
day. Furthermore,  you  will  not  be  clut- 
tering up  the  railroads  of  the  Nation 
shipping  scrap  back  and  forth.  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  examples  of  the  ccrap 
shortage  in  this  country — and  particu- 
larly in  my  area — today.  The  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  a  2-monLh 
supply  of  scrap.  The  Sharon  Steel  Co.  in 
western  Pennsylvania  has  a  1-month 
supply.  I  repeat,  this  scrap  Is  more  es- 
sential than  wheat.  On  most  of  the  lit- 
tle farms  they  raise  wheat,  but  you  can- 
not make  steel  and  that  is  the  one  thing 
that  the  whole  Nation  is  calling  for  today. 

I  repeat,  when  we  send  this  money  over 
there,  some  of  It  should  be  applied  to  this 
scrap.  I  have  seen  Germans  employed  at 
145  marks  a  montii.  not  doing  any  con- 
structive work.  But  if  you  send  a  few 
torches  over  there  and  a  few  bulldozers 
and  cranes  you  will  accomplish  some- 
thing. There  Is  no  difference  in  the 
American  zone  today  than  In  any  other 
zone.  Instead  of  being  able  to  point  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  today,  two  and  one- 
half  years  after  the  war,  and  saying 
"This  is  what  we  Americans  did"  we  have 
to  admit  that  there  is  not  a  bit  of  differ- 
ence between  the  American  zone  and  any 
other  zone.  We  are  shipping  food  over 
there.  I  would  like  to  see  an  amendment 
put  Into  this  bill,  if  we  are  going  to  put 
any  amendments  in  the  measure,  that 
when  we  give  food  we  also  give  some 
machinery  and  some  torches,  in  order  to 
see  to  It  that  the  most  vital  thing  needed 
in  this  country  today,  scrap,  will  be 
shipped  back  to  this  country.  If  we  do 
that,  every  dollar  we  send  to  Eiu"opean 
countries  will  do  us  much  more  good  than 
the  money  we  are  giving  them. 

There  are  many  ways  to  help  Germany 
and  the  other  nations  and  at  the  same 
time  help  oiu-selves.  I  am  not  one  to 
come  down  here  in  the  well  of  this  House 
and  say  that  we  will  give  to  everybody. 
Very  little  we  will  give  imless  we  see 
something  coming  back.  We  are  giving 
this  money  over  there  for  what?   To  try 
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to  stop  eooununism.  to  brlnK 
DomK-  ^^^lbiHUttan.  to  aid 
distr.      p.rd  to  taMort  OUT  own 
Tb*  majority  of  the  Nation 
itni***f  for  cooacription;  shot 
ictebody  to  do  aomettiicg  to 
ov  Army  of  iM.OM.    Tb?re 
MMOO  in  the  N-^ilonai   Cuaid 
there  should  be  600.000.    In  tin ; 
France  and  many  other  of  the 
of  Bnrope  art  much  b3tter  ofl 
way  than  we  are  today.   I  hope 
Wn  to  fbully  rounded  up  then 
an  ai"«iy<"*«t  placed  in  ther( 
mooey  that  we  send  over  there 
back  somethtnf  of  value  to  us 
to  the  other  nations. 

This  call  for  scrap  should  be 
acd  heeded  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The   time 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has 

Mr.  VORYS.    Mr  Chairman, 
there  are  15  amendment 
Our   leader   has   urged 
eoodude  this  bill.    I  therefore  t 
Imous  ooaacnt  that  all  debat 
Redden  iBMOdment  close  in  10 
the  last  3  to  be  reserved  for 
■nn  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr 
aenring  the  right  to  object.  I 
llonbers  on  their  feet  wanting 
to  tldi  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  request  to  15  minutes,  the 
to  be  reserved  to  the  committe ' 

Mr.    PHILLIPS    of 
Chairman,  reserving  ^he  right 
I  ask  the  same  question  as 
many  are  there  who  desire  to 
OB  the  ^endment.  Mr.  Chair 

Mr.    VORYS.    I    see    four 
aeektng  recognition. 

Mr.  Chau-man.  I  move  that 
on  the  Redden  amendment 
minutes. 

Tne  motion  was  agreed  to 

The     CH.^IRMAN.       The 
Members  were  on  their  feet 
o(nitt<m:  Messrs.  Phuxxps  of 
Ciuwroai).    Mnxet    of 
Kisn.    Tbcy  will  be  recognized 
minutes  each,  and  2  minutes 
served  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman 
eliminate  me  from  the  list. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska, 
man.  inasmuch  as  I  have  not 
opportunity  to  speak  at  all 
during  the  last  3  days  I  do  no 
Just  3  minutes  at  this  time, 
take  my  name  OiT 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 
ni23s  the  gentleman  from 
Cs\wi02Dl  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mr. 
first  want  to  Join  with  my 
gen'Jsman  from  Ohio  IBlr 
asking  for  more  scrap  iron 
the  years  19c6  1937. 1938.  1939 
I  pleaded  with  the  Ways 
Committee  to  take  the 
to  stop  the  eacportatlon  of  scrap 
thii>    country    to    Japan 
acrap  iron  Is  one  of  our 
today.    I  would  not  agree  with 
tieman.  however,  that  there  art 
pieces  of  machinery  in  Rirope 
to«ondltion  that  scrap  iron  for 
taaek  to  the  United  States, 
amst  be  ttterally  billions  of 
b«avy  aqutpMant  to  do  the 
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aiout  eco-      would  not  go  along  with  him  in  sending 
leoDie  m      equipment  frcm  here  for  that  purpose 
security,      to  Europe.    I  do  Join  with  him,  however, 
today   is      in  having  Eorope  send  to  us  one  of  the 
ting  for      greatest  industrial  needs  we  hare,  namely 
TUild  up      scrap  iron,  for  which  we  could  pay  them 
ire  only      dollars.    In  that  way  we  would  be  getting 
when      something  instead  of  notliing  for  the  re- 
respect      lief  we  send  them.    We  need  the  scrap 
I  ouniries      iron  badly  now.  but  we  will  need  it  worse 
in  that      nexr.  week  and  next  month, 
hen  this         8:cond]y.  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of 
will  be      this  amendment.    I  wish  to  Join  the  gen- 
for  the      tieman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Coxl  and  the 
to  brin?      others  who  are  prcmoiing  this  amend- 
4s  Will  as      meat,  because  I  believe  sinceiely  that 
before  the  administration  of  this  act 
leeded —      goes  very  far  you  will  be  praying  for 
sconeone  to  go  over  there  who  can  ascer- 
of  the      tain  what  is  happening  to  report  back 
to  the  peop'le  of  this  country.    By  that 
I  under-      time  our  people  will  be  sufQcienlly  tiied 
at  the      and  weary  of  carrying  this  kind  of  finan- 
that   we      cial  bmden.  paying  lor  it  in  the  form  of 
:  unan-      advancing  costs  of  living  which  will  cer- 
on  the      tainly  move  in  the  direction  of  com- 
minutes,    pletcly  destroying  the  bujing  power  of 
chair-      our  people  in  the  months  to  come. 

The  gentleman  frcm  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Miller  1  raised  a  question  awhile  ago  to 
which  I  would  like  to  add:  I  am  satis- 
fied that  before  this  debate  is  over,  pro- 
po5als  will  be  made  from  this  floor  for 
us  to  enter  Into  outright  blocking  of  cur- 
rencies.   That,  as  I  indicated  yesterday 
afternoon,  would  be  your  next  move. 
Mr.      Now.  let  us  take  the  questions  raised  by 
o  object,      the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  with  re- 
How     spect  to  the  handling  of  these  local  cur- 
be  heard      rencies.    A  movement  is  well  under  way 
?  for  the  creation  of  a  United  States  Gov- 

Members      ernmcnt  agency  to  be  furnished  appro- 
priations with  which  to  purchase  these 
debate      foreign  currencies.    A  movement  is  well 
in  15      under  way  to  trade  great  masses  of  agri- 
cultural goods  in  this  country  for  the 
practically  worthless  local  currencies  of 
other    countries.      That    currency    so 
traded  will  be  thrown  in  the  hands  of 
this  Federal  agency  to  carry  along  from 
year  to  year  and  to  be  financed  with 
more  dollars  through  appropriations  to 
the    Federal    agency    to    handle    these 
blocked  currencies.    We  travel  the  same 
you  can      road  through  improvising,  through  doing 
one  thing  now  to  get  us  out  of  a  mess  we 
Chair-      created   yesterday,   and   doing   another 
had  any      thing  Uxnorrow  to  get  us  out  of  a  mess 
the  bill      we  create  today,  exactly  as  Germany  and 
care  for      other  western  European   countries  did 
You  can      when  they  began  to  move  away  from 
long-established      orthodox      economic 
principles  in  the  years  from  1920  to  1940. 
We  now  travel  their  road.    The  opera- 
tions under  this  Wll  will  move  us  further 
down  the  line  than  all  other  operations 
heretofore;    and    this    because    we    are 
reaching  the  point  where  these  things 
are  accumulating  very  rapidly,  and  the 
last  straw  will  break  the  camel's  back. 
That  is  why  I  am  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment, so  that  as  these  situations  develop 
more  seriouslM^the  coming  12  months, 
the  leaders  oTtK  House  saxd  S3nate,  the 
needs      Speaker  and  President  pro  tempore,  may 
the  gen-      select  a  committee  based  upon  their  an- 
no hea^T      alysis  of  the  situation  at  that  time,  send 
which      them  to  Europe,  get  a  direct  report,  bring 
shipment      It  back  to  the  Congress,  and  enable  those 
there      who  are  running  for  office  during  the 
ollars  of      next  election  to  get  some  facts  to  a  suf- 
ob;  so  I      fenng  and  inquiring  ciiiaenry. 
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Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  ChairmaA,  viU 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Did  I  understand  Ihe 
gentleman  to  say  that  he  had  asked  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  place 
an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  saap 
Iron? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Yes. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  not  have  au- 
thority to  act. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  thought  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  handled 
terilTs  and  Imports  and  exports  back  in 
1S35  to  1940  and  before  the  Reorganisa- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  We  do  not  have  any- 
think  to  do  with  quotas.  They  are  estab- 
lished by  the  administration  under  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  President  has 
the  power. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  This  Is  going  back 
prior  to  1940. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  situation 
now  where  we  are  sending  millions  of 
dollars  to  aid  the  Philippinas.  We  gave 
to  the  Philippine  Government  surplus 
material  In  the  way  of  great  earth- 
moving  equipment,  shovels,  caterpillar 
tractors  and  so  forth  which  the  Philip- 
pine Government  has  not  been  able  to 
u?e  and  it  is  now  pleading  with  this  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment to  sell  that  equipment  back  to 
the  people  of  this  country  who  are  stand- 
ing ready  and  bidding  for  the  equipment 
at  40.  45.  or  50  percent  of  the  original 
price.  Our  Government  will  not  permit 
the  equipment  to  come  back  for  our  con- 
tractors to  use.  I  can  see  no  sense  to 
forcing  the  Filipinos  to  keep  the  equip- 
ment for  which  there  is  a  need  and  de- 
m?nd  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Phillips]. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  doubt  very  much  If  the 
author  of  the  amendment  himself,  when 
he  stated  yesterday  that  he  was  going  to 
introduce  it,  had  any  idea  that  It  was  as 
important  an  amendment  as  it  has  be- 
come this  morning.  It  has  become  so  by 
the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  In  making  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H. 
AmdresknI.  I  do  not  question  the  de- 
cision of  the  chairman,  but  I  do  point  out 
that  by  that  decision  and  by  the  point  of 
order  made  this  morning  we  have  for  the 
first  time  a  clear  picture  before  us  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  bill  we  have  been 
discussing  for  2  dasrs  last  week  and  for 
more  than  2  days  this  week. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
very  anxious  that  food  shall  be  taken  to 
the  distressed  people  of  Eivope  and  the 
Orient.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  so-called  Friend- 
ship Train.  I  believe  if  you  could  ask 
every  one  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  about  this  bill.  99  out  of  100  would 
undoubtedly  say  that  it  is  his  or  her  be- 
lief this  bill  would  provide  food  for  the 
starving  people  of  Europe  and  for  that 
reason  toey  want  it  supported.   It  would 
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be,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter  of  Intense 
surprise  to  them  that,  sis  evidenced  by 
the  point  of  order  this  morning  and  by 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  this  is  a  bill  to 
put  money  in  the  hands  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  support  the  govenimente  of 
Europe  and  not  primarily  to  take  food  to 
Me  people  of  Europe. 

Now,  I  did  not  understand  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Bflinnesota  LMr.  August  H.  Andrs- 
SEM]  nor  my  interpretation  of  it,  that  Mr. 
Basil  O'Connor,  mentioned  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  had  to  go 
to  a  grain  mill  and  get  a  package  of  flour 
and  take  it  in  his  hands  and  hand  it  to 
some  poor  person  in  Europe  who  needed 
food.  I  did  understand  that  some  repu- 
table agency  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  this  Congress  have  confidence,  would 
be  responsible  for  assuring  us  that  the 
food  was  actually  getting  to  these  people. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  this  veiy 
matter  was  brought  up  after  World 
War  I,  when  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  party  which  is  now  the  minority 
party  of  this  House  was  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  same  pro- 
posal was  made  to  him.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son was  the  President,  and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  him  that  we  should  take 
food  and  help  from  the  United  States 
and  hand  it  to  another  government  to 
distribute,  or  to  somelxxiy  in  another 
government  to  distribute,  his  answer  was 
in  effect.  No;  the  United  States  will  dis- 
tribute it  and  see  that  it  reaches  the  peo- 
ple that  we  want  it  to  reach ;  not,  said  he, 
because  we  want  the  credit  as  a  nation, 
but  because  only  in  that  way  can  we  be 
sure  of  the  effectiveness  of  it.  and  only 
in  that  way  will  it  help  write  the  peace. 

Now,  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Redden]  in 
view  of  the  curious  situation  produced 
by  the  committee  itself  this  morning,  is 
essential;  that  we  should  provide  some 
means  of  saying  through  this  House  that 
the  intent,  not  of  thi'.  Congress,  but  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  carried 
out,  and  that  the  food  gets  to  the  people 
who  need  help  and  not  merely  to  support 
some  government  of  Europe. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Was  the  gentleman 
present  when  I  read  the  direct  quota- 
tions from  his  fellow  Californian,  Her- 
bert Hoover,  approving  the  method  of 
relief  provided  by  this  bill  and  disap- 
proving the  method  provided  by  the 
Andresen  amendment? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  I  was 
present.  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hoover.  I  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Hoover  himself  If  he 
really  said  that  in  connection  with  what 
we  are  presently  discussing  or  as  a  gen- 
eral statement  regarding  certain  condi- 
tions in  the  bill. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
Hoover  on  the  relief  bill  this  spring  is 
at  the  committee  desk. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  I  take 
the  gentleman's  word  that  Mr.  Hoover 
said  that.  I  observe  he  did  not  say  It 
about  this  bUl. 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  I  :rleld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  all  of  the 
countries  that  we  visited  in  the  devas- 
tated areas  there  was  one  name  that 
stood  out,  an  American  name,  and  that 
was  Herbert  Hoover,  who  directed  relief 
over  there  after  World  War  I  and  saw  to 
It  that  the  hungry  men  and  women  and 
children  were  fed. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  The  re- 
lief under  President  Wilson's  plan,  ad- 
ministered by  Mr.  Hoover,  followed  the 
line,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  August  H.  AironEssNl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys  1 . 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mi-.  Chairman,  the  Red- 
den amendment  has  a  laudable  purpose. 
The  only  objection  Is  that  it  is  a  case  of 
"Officer,  call  a  policeman."  As  far  as 
legislative  power  to  follow  this  through 
is  concerned,  we  already  have  a  select 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  is  a  member, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  studying  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  aid.  Under  the  re- 
organization bill  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  are  given  responsibil- 
ity for  following  the  administration  of 
any  act  which  is  put  through.  If,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  this  is  an  attempt  to  invade 
the  province  of  the  Executive  and  to 
attempt  to  execute  foreign  aid,  of  course, 
it  would  be  an  unconstitutional  proposi- 
tion. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  does  the  gentleman 
not  agree  with  me  that  the  functions  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  have  prac- 
tically ended? 

Mr.  VORYS.    I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  COX.  And  It  was  never  contem- 
plated that  it  would  follow  through  on 
the  pending  bill;  never. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  REDontl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Vorys)  there 
were — ayes  84,  noes  47. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  been  distressed  by  state- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  House,  that 
this  short-term  relief  bill  Is  just  the  be- 
ginning of  the  long-range  Marshall  plan, 
which  would  require  some  16  or  20  bil- 
lion dollars  of  our  products  or  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

I  have  been  distressed  by  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Coxl.  that  in  spite  of  the  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  we  have  poured  into 
France  and  the  other  billions  of  dollars 
to  other  countries  that  we  now  have  no 
friends.  They  refer  to  us  as  Uncle  Shy- 
lock.  There  are  disgruntled  people  in 
all  of  these  countries  who  have  no  ap- 
predatioQ   of   the   sacrifices   that   the 


American  people  have  made  and  are 
making  to  help  relieve  the  distress  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  convinces  me  that 
we  cannot  buy  friends. 

Today  an  amendment  to  the  bill  was 
defeated,  which  would  have  prevented 
the  shipping  of  fertilizer,  farm  machin- 
ery and  oil  to  the  countries  under  this 
short-term  aid  bill.  As  I  understand  the 
bill  It  Is  for  a  4-month  duration.  How 
can  fertilizer,  farm  m.acliinery,  and  oil 
assist  them,  if  it  is  truly  a  short-term 
aid  bill  designed  to  furnish  food,  medi- 
cine and  clothing? 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation  have  been  doing  a 
heroic  job  in  producing  food  that  will 
feed  not  only  our  own  people,  but  the 
starving  and  needy  in  other  countries 
as  well.  They  have  been  depleting  their 
soil  In  raising  these  huge  crops.  They 
need  fertlliz:r.  They  need  to  replace 
their  old  worn  out  machinery.  And 
they  need  oil  to  keep  the  tractor  going. 
Administration  forces  defeated  the 
amendment.  It  makes  me  fee!  this 
short-aid  program  Is  in  fact  a  part  of 
the  Marshall  plan. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  administration 
Intends  to  continue  to  deplete  the  re- 
sources of  our  country  by  an  ever- 
increasing  export  program.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  powers  to  control 
exports.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President 
now  has  that  power  and  has  had  it  for 
the  past  several  j'ears.  He  has  not  seen 
fit  to  use  It.  We  are  exporting  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  $19,000  OOO.OCO  a  year, 
to  the  world.  Our  im.ports  amount  to 
about  $8,000,000,000.  This  means  that 
our  trade  is  out  of  balance  to  the  tune 
of  $11,000,000,000.  Put  In  more  simple 
terms  it  means  that  the  fires  of  Infla- 
tion are  being  fed. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  liii. 
August  H.  Aneresen]  in  his  remarks  on 
Dscemoer  5  pointed  out  that  we  sent.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S46. 17.- 
300.000  tons  of  food  to  countries  In 
need — a  large  share  of  it  to  western  Eu- 
rope. In  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1S47.  we  sent  19.200,000  tons.  In 
other  words.  It  would  take  9,219  trains 
of  52  cars  each,  to  haul  this  fcod.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  American  people 
sent  packages  of  food  and  clothing  In 
the  amount  of  600  000,000  poimds  to 
needy  people  In  foreign  countries.  The 
American  people  have  shown  In  this  way 
and  by  the  Friendship  Train  that  they 
are  more  than  willing  to  take  care  of  the 
people  over  there,  but  they  do  not  feel 
that  they  should  take  care  of  the  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  Is  com- 
plaining that  their  funds  have  been  so 
curtailed  by  Congress  they  have  a  back- 
log of  some  60,000  applications  to  ex- 
port American  products  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  we  had  given  them 
no  funds.  Perhaps  they  would  not  be 
in  a  position  to  process  as  many  appli- 
cations as  they  have.  Certainly  if  we 
are  to  grant  another  60,000  export  li- 
censes, then  we  can  expect  a  further  un- 
balancing of  our  import-export  program. 

I  believe  the  people  of  my  district  want 
me  to  support  legislation  which  would 
provide  food,  clothing,  and  medicine  to 
those  in  need,  to  the  best  of  our  aUlIty. 
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I  would  like  to  do  that.    But  if 
tor  of  this  legislation  continu( 
amendmenta  which  will  mak  t 
Just  a  relief  bill  and  one  that 
help  the  needy,  then  I  will 
•cainst  the  blU.    As  I 
stand  the  Marshall  plan  it  wil. 
war  support. 

Bvldence  has  been  presented 
bers  Tisiting  Europe  that  the 
Prance  and  Italy  are  holding 
grain  and  meat.    They  do  not 
and  if  they  did.  there  would 
ger  or  suSerxng  from  the  laci 
We  propose,  in  this  bill,  to  giv< 
Incentive  to  bring  their  gocds 
kct.    I  presume  that  incenUve 
age  of  cigarettes  or  a  radio 
there  are  few  other  things  in 
try  that  are  now  in  a  surplus 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  bill 
It  will  not  promote  good  wil 
BOl  make  the  p^or  people,  w 
to  help,  our  friends.     I  say 
the  food  and  relief  under  this 
go  through  the  present  Gov 
chincry  in  the  countries  gCiti 
This  mcTJis  they  will  sell 
black-market  prices  to  the 
this  Is  to  be  the  means  of 
wouJd  be  well  for  us  to  keep 
can-ficg  label  off  the  supplies 
can  brine  nothing  but  scorn 
fulness   for   our   country 
ju.<;t  do  not  understand  the 
distribution  and  why  they 
orbitant  prices  for  food,  mc 
clothing  when  our  own  people 
cated  that  they  wanted  it  to  be 
ts   an   outright   gift.    Amole 
tau  been  presented  to  the  cffec  ; 
•  OBall  percentage  of  this 
tttally  rccch  the  needy, 
what  the  American  people 
told  about  the  bill.    It  is  the 
story — propaganda  and  down 
honest  efforts  on  the  part  of 
tstration  to  mislead  the  people 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
a  relief  bill  which  would  give 
that  those  who  are  hungry 
fbod  and  clothing  will   get 
without  paying  black-market 
the  present  Qovcrnment 
has  been  operating  our  relief 
the  past.    There  are  many  s 
bers  of  Congress  who  would  li 
for  a  real,  honest  relief  bill 
committee  handling  this 
make  it  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Chairman. 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely 
swer  the  question   raised   by 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gent 
Nebraska.    If  he  will  look  on 
the  bill,  section  5.  U  says  that " 
commodities  or  credits  are 
able  to  any  recipient  country 
authority  of  this  act  an 
t>e  entered  into,  subject  to 
tions  and  provisions  of  this  act 
such  country  and  the  United 
taining  an  undertaking  by  such 
to  carry  out  each  of  10 
conditions. 

The  coimtry  must  agree  to 
10  limitations  and  provisions 
eommodiUes  or  credits  are 
Abie.   I  do  not  know  bow  we 
It  any  tighter.    I  am  sxu^ 
Accounting  Office  would  not 
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the  spon-      checks  that  were  made  out  under  the 
to  resist      authority  of  this  bill  if  the  conditions  of 
the  bill     the  bill  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
Pill  really         If  there  is  some  way  you  can  make 
to  vote      sure  that  the  provisions  will  be  fulfilled 
under-      other  than  by  writing  it  in  plain  language 
not  have      in  the  law,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.    The 
Congress  cannot  carry  out  the  adminis- 
tration of  acts  of  Congress,  but  the  pol- 
icy the  administration  must  follow  is  laid 
down  in  unmistakably  clear  language. 

Furthermore  we  have  had  6  months  of 
experience  imder  precisely  this  same  sort 
of  program.  No  serious  complaints  have 
been  raised  against  it  at  all.  as  there 
were — and  they  were  ju-tiflable  com- 
plaints— under  the  UNRRA  program. 
This  is  a  totally  different  set-up.  There 
has  not  been  any  complaint  at  all.  so  far 
as  the  committee  has  been  able  to  find 
out,  that  any  of  the  goverament.s  in- 
volved in  the  original  assistance  act  have 
not  been  living  up  faithfully  to  the 
pledges  they  made.  These  10  conditions 
are  almost  verbatim  the  provisions  and 
Umitations  that  were  in  that  act.  Public 
Law  84.  which  we  passed  last  May. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  MilibpI. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska:  I  think 
that  the  countries  will  ajrree  to  the  con- 
ditions, but  what  assurance  do  you  have 
that  they  will  carry  them  out? 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  assurance  we  have 
that  they  will  carry  them  out  is  on  page 
6.  section  6: 

The  President  shall  promptly  terminate 
the  provision  of  aid  under  this  act  for  any 
country  whenever  he  determines  (a)  that 
such  couutry  ig  not  adhering  to  the  terms 
of  Ita  agreement  entered  into  in  acccrd- 
anea  with  section  5  of  this  cct;  or  (b)  when- 
ever he  finds,  by  reason  of  changed  condi- 
tions, that  the  provision  of  aid  under  this 
act  la  no  longer  necessary  or  desirable. 

Now.  we  have  oiu"  experts  over  there 
under  Dick  Allen,  who  was  formerly  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Red  Cross.  They 
have  all  been  cleared  by  the  FBI.  They 
will  be  on  the  job.  Not  only  do  our 
American  ofScials  have  to  be  there  and 
able  to  observe  and  report,  but  also  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  press  and 
radio.  It  is  required  that  they  be  allowed 
to  observe  freely.  I  do  not  know  what 
more  you  can  write  in  to  make  sure  that 
we  have  a  careful  check  on  how  the  pro- 
gram is  being  administered.  If  and 
when  word  comes  back  that  it  is  not  be- 
ing administered  properly,  as  you  can 
be  sure  the  American  press  representa- 
tives, if  not  our  oflBcials,  will  send  word 
back  if  it  L<:  not  being  administered  prop- 
erly, then  the  President  has  a  mandate 
to  terminate  immediately  any  aid  under 
this  act. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  only  can  they  ob- 
serve but  we  also  provide  that  they  shall 
advise,  so  that  they  will  advise  the  for- 
eign governments  on  these  matters,  and 
if  their  advice  is  not  followed  there  is  a 
mandate  on  the  President  to  stop  the  aid. 

Mr.  BUFPETT.    Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 

of  the      the  gentleman  yield? 

Uefore  any         Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield. 

mide  avail-         Mr.  BUFFETT.    Will  this  appropria- 

ciuld  write     tion  be  subject  to  the  same  price-control 

General     and  rationing  requirements  that  were  in 

4onor  any     the  bill  this  spring? 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Do  you  mean  that  the 
countries  themselves  have  to  agree? 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  To  price  control  and 
rationing. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Well,  what  the  bill  states 
Is  that  they  must  make  efficient  use  of 
any  commodities  made  available  under 
authority  of  this  act.  and  to  take.  Inso- 
far as  po!^sible.  economic  measures  nec- 
essary to  increase  their  ability  to  achieve 
a  self-sustaining  economy.  That  is  one 
requirement.  Another  is  that  they  have 
to  agree  to  make  available  to  their  peo- 
ple, at  reasonable  prices,  consistent  with 
economic  conditions  in  the  country,  such 
commodities  as  they  sell  under  the  terms 
of  this  act.  In  the  effort  to  get  equitable 
distribution  and  reasonable  prices  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  continue  the  ra- 
tioning systems  that  each  of  the  govern- 
ments now  has. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Then  it  Is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Forefgri  Affairs  Committee 
that  they  must  continue  these  price-con- 
trol and  rationing  programs? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Not  that  they  must.  If 
they  can  devise  a  better  way  to  get  equi- 
table distribution,  then  that  is  within 
their  province.  We  will  have  people  over 
tN3re  consulting  with  them  and  report- 
ing. I  do  not  think  we  should  say  to 
them.  "You  must  discontinue  the  ra- 
tioning system  that  you  now  have  or  the 
price-control  system  that  you  have  In 
operation."  But  they  have  to  agree  to 
get  equitable  distribution  and  at  reason- 
able prices.  I  may  say  that  I  expect  to 
offer  an  amendment,  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  which  I  hope  will  make  even 
more  certain  that  our  aid  gets  to  those 
who  need  it  most. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Jttdd] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  cffer  an  amendment  which  is  at 
the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Gwnnr  of  Hew 
York;  On  page  6.  after  line  18.  Insert: 

"(k)  In  case  v.  heat  is  to  be  purchased  lor 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  the  prie*  paid  abalL 
not  eseeed  (4  per  boisbel." 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pohit 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  section  of  the  bill.  This 
section  of  the  bill  has  to  do  with  agree- 
ments to  be  made  by  foreign  coimtries. 
Obviously,  the  foreign  countries  could 
not  m?,kc  an  agreement  as  to  what  price 
should  be  paid  for  wheat  in  the  United 
States. 

The  CHAIRiMAN.  Does  the  gentlCTMJr 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairm.an. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  I  think  it  is 
quite  so  that  the  more  appropriate  place 
to  have  offered  this  amendment  would 
have  been  to  an  earlier  section:  but  it 
seems  perfectly  clear  that  if  we  are  to 
make  contracts  abroad  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  commodity  we  can  provide  what 
that  commodity  shall  be  and  at  what 
price  it  shall  be  procured.    We  simply 
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cannot  make  an  agreement  about  the 
resale  of  a  commodity  in  Prance,  for 
example,  unless  we  have  wheat,  if  that 
be  the  commodity,  at  $3  a  bushel  on 
which  to  make  a  contract. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  all  the  gen- 
tleman desires  to  say 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.    Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  seem  to 
the  Chair  that  this  amendment  might  be 
germane  to  section  4,  but  section  5  pro- 
vides: 

Before  any  commodltiee  or  credits  are  made 
available  to  any  recipient  country  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  an  agreement  shall  be 
entered  into,  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Clearly,  there  could  be  no  agreement 
entered  into  with  a  foreign  nation  as  to 
the  price  that  America  was  to  pay  its 
farmers  for  wheat. 

The  Chair  sustains  ths  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  return 
to  section  4  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
an  amendment  at  the  end  of  section  4, 
page  3,  line  21. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAUIMAN.    Objection  Is  heard. 

The  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  On  what  theory  Is  the 
recognition  made?  Is  it  a  striking  out 
of  the  last  word? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  was  recog- 
nized before  he  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  morning  press  an  item  v;as 
carried  under  a  four-column  spread 
reading:  "Ration  authority  requested  on 
principal  foods,  gas,  oil — moves  to  cripple 
,  relief  beaten." 

That  was  put  forward  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Now.  if  we  must  come  to  the  point 
In  America  where  we  must  have  OPA 
again  thrust  upon  us;  if  we  have  come  to 
the  point  where  we  cannot  out  of  our 
economy,  out  of  our  surpluses,  find  suf- 
ficient food  to  send  to  the  hungry  abroad; 
if  we  have  reached  the  place  where  we 
must  establish  a  compulsory  police  state 
to  manage  our  own  economy  in  order  to 
feed  those  in  France  particularly  who  are 
now  suffering  from  scarcity  caused  by  the 
same  type  of  price  -control  management, 
then  it  seems  to  me  we  are  doing  the 
most  foolish  thing  that  could  be  done. 

Simply  stated,  the  farmers  of  Brittany 
refuse  to  sell  their  wheat  in  Paris  be- 
cause the  Polit  Bureau  and  other  com- 
pulsory agencies  of  Pi-ance  say  to  the 
farmers  that  they  must  ship  their  wheat 
to  Paris  at  a  Government  price,  and  the 
farmers  say,  "No;  we  will  not  ship."  The 
farmers  say  in  addition:  "We  will  not 
plant  wheat."  So  they  planted  l.COO.OCO 
acres  less  this  year  than  they  did  last 
year.  All  that  we  do  by  this  amendment 
is  to  say  to  the  United  Stai/Cs  Government 
that  we  will  put  tlie  price  fixing  where 
it  belongs.  That  is,  on  the  Government 
itself.    If  you  are  going  to  buy  wheat  in 


this  market  then  you  cannot  buy  it  at 
a  greater  figure  than  the  market  Itself, 
which  is  now  approximately  $3  a  busheL 
It  limits  the  Government  only.  It  does 
not  fix  prices  in  the  objectionable  sense 
that  we  are  so  wise  here  that  we  can 
tell  what  the  prices  of  everything  should 
be.  If  we  have  a  surplus,  if  we  can  spare 
wheat.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  that  wheat 
will  come  out  at  $3  a  bushel.  If  we  can- 
not spare  the  wheat  It  will  not  come  out. 
If  prices  go  to  $4  or  $5  a  bushel,  then 
the  United  States  Government  and  this 
Congress  will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
Government  itself  being  a  party  to  the 
Inflationary  processes  by  which  we  push 
wheat  up  to  $4  or  $5  a  bushel. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Cliairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  notice  particu- 
larly that  the  gentleman  made  the  ob- 
servation we  have  come  to  the  time 
where  these  controls  must  be  reinstated. 
If  the  gentleman  will  permit,  I  want  to 
say  emphatically  and  categorically  we 
have  not  come  to  that  time,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  not  going  to 
accept  those  controls,  and  if  this  Con- 
gress is  fool  enough  to  vote  them  the 
industry  of  this  country  and  the  con- 
sumers and  producers  wiU  go  into  the 
black  market  and  outlaw  them  in  that 
manner.  We  might  as  well  make  up 
our  minds  of  that  fact  now. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  CaroMna. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  Great  Britain  had 
wheat  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ship  to 
Paris  and  that  it  was  refusing  to  ship 
to  Paris  because  of  somebody  over  there. 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  I  said 
Brittany.  That  is.  the  farmers  in  north 
France  do  have  the  wheat,  but  the 
farmers  in  north  France  will  not  send 
the  wheat  to  Paris  at  the  price  which 
the  government  insists  upon  the  farmers 
taking. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man said  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  I  said 
Brittany. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUem.an  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mi".  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Noith  Carohna? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  we 
cannot  have  an  agreement  on  time.  I 
am  not  going  to  object  to  this  request, 
but  I  think  we  should  proceed  with  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  Practically  every- 
one has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  in 
general  debate.  I  wonder  if  we  cannot 
agree  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  gen- 


tleman's statement,  the  Clerk  may  read 
the  next  paragraph. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to 
that.  I  have  another  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did 
not  hear  any  objection. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not 
object.  The  gentleman  was  objecting  to 
my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  was  an  ob- 
jection dov.-n  there  to  something. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
hig  the  right  to  object,  we  have  had 
general  debate  for  4  or  6  days  on  this 
bill.  I  served  notice  the  first  thing  this 
morning  I  felt  it  was  my  unpleasant 
duty,  in  order  to  get  us  out  of  the 
trenches  by  Christmas,  to  object  to  fur- 
ther extensions  of  time.  I  regret  that 
I  must  exercise  that  duty  at  this  time. 
I  therefore  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
very  moment  over  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, with  appropriate  religious  and  mili- 
tary ceremonies,  13  American  heroes  are 
being  reinterred.  Around  13  open  graves 
fathers,  mothers,  wives,  children,  and 
loved  ones  are  gathered  to  touch  again 
the  lives  and  to  commune  again  with  the 
spirits  of  these  13  men  who  gave  their  all 
In  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  think  that 
their  loved  ones  know  why  they  died  and 
why  they  gave  their  all.  It  was  because 
of  their  supreme  devotion  to  the  Ideals 
of  this  dem.ocracy.  Those  boys  went  to 
war  for  something  that  theyihought  r/as 
high  and  holy,  something  exalted,  some- 
thing above  all  of  the  sordid  things  of 
life.  They  fought  and  they  bled  and  they 
died  to  make  men  free.  They  did  that 
job  in  a  magnificent  fashion.  They  are 
not  unknown  soldiers.  Not  so  long  ago 
they  hved  and  they  laughed  and  they 
loved  this  country  of  ours.  If  they  gave 
their  all  to  liberate  the  people  of  the 
world  It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
be  willing  to  make  this  contribution  and 
by  doing  so  keep  faith  with  those  who 
have  paid  such  a  precious  price. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  sentimental  about 
this  thing,  but  I  am  Just  as  sincere  as 
I  have  ever  been  In  supporting  this  bill. 
One  of  my  colleagues  here  on  Monday 
chided  me  because  I  had  not  taken  the 
floor  to  tell  this  House  about  some  of 
the  things  that  I  had  seen  and  observed 
overseas.  I  have  not  imposed  upon  the 
House,  but  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend 
from  Kansas  that  it  would  take  me  much 
longer  than  10  or  15  minutes  to  tell  you 
what  I  have  seen  and  observed  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  Asia.  I  wish  that  I  had  the 
time  to  tell  you. 

Briefly,  I  have  seen  great  and  proud 
empires  crushed.  I  have  seen  the  dev- 
astation of  Europe,  and  I  have  seen  the 
devastation  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific- 
I  have  walked  on  those  sacred  and  blood- 
drenched  islands  where  American  heroes 
died.  I  went  to  the  top  of  Mount  8ura- 
bachl  and  looked  down  on  the  blood- 
drenched  isle  of  Iwo  Jima  and  I  thought 
of  how  our  boys  had  walked  ashore  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  fallen  comrades 
to  place  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the 
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peak  on  that  island. 
Ihe  e(4d.  gray  ashes  of 
Hiroshima  and  the  devastation 
hama  and  Tokyo.    When  I 
the    great    contribution   oi 
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read.  No  eloquent  words  which  I  could 
employ  could  more  adequately  describe 
the  distressing  situation  which  we  found 
to  exist  in  some  of  the  countries  we 
visited.  The  fact  that  each  of  the  re- 
poits  of  our  committee  was  unanimous 
is  a  very  significant  thing.  No  more 
sincere  men  could  have  been  assigned  to 
the  difficult  task  that  was  given  to  our 
committee  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
membership  of  this  House.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Herter  committee  went  to  Eu- 
rope with  a  sincerity  of  purpose.  Each 
m:»mber  of  the  committee  worked  dili- 
gently and.  upon  the  return  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  rather  full  and  complete  ac- 
count was  given  in  the  reports  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Had  I  taken  the  time  of 
the  House  to  have  discussed  in  detail  the 
situation  which  we  observed,  I  am  sure 
that  my  speech  would  have  been,  in 
many  respects,  a  reiteration  of  at  least 
three  or  foiu  speeches  which  have  here- 
tofore been  made  by  very  able  and  dis- 
tin:::ui.-hed  Members  of  this  House  who 
saw  and  observed  the  very  same  things 
that  I  saw  and  who  likewicc  talked  with 
the  very  same  people  with  whom  I  talked. 

Slripped  of  all  humanitarian  consid- 
erations, this  bill  is  a  rather  small  in- 
vestment in  national  security.  Only  In 
a  small  degree  is  it  keeping  faith  with 
those  who  have  really  suffered  in  free- 
dom's great  cause.  I  shall  vote  for  it 
with  no  regrets  other  than  the  regrets 
I  have  on  account  of  the  long  delay  in  its 
passage.  If  wo  withhold  this  aid.  free- 
men win  again  be  enslaved,  our  national 
security  will  be  imperiled,  and  the  glory 
of  the  victories  won  at  great  cost  will  be 
lost. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
section  5  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  then,  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jqdo:  On  page 
«.  ime  17.  sfter  "of",  strike  out  "interim." 

Mr.  JUDD  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
merely  a  clerical  amendment.  The  word 
**interim"  was  supposed  to  be  stricken 
out  wherever  it  occurred  in  the  original 
bill,  and  tt  was  overlooked  9t  UUs  par- 
ticular point. 

The  amendment  was  agreett  to. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  C^iirmfta,  I  offer  an 
amendment.  / 

The  Clerk  read  m  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  JDdd:  On  page 
S,  line  14.  after  the  stmicclOQ.  insert  "and, 
whers  nsesssary,  to  distribute  to  indigent 
and  needy  perecns  their  fair  ahare  o(  ail 
available  food  supplica." 

Ifr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chalrtnon.  UUt 
MBendment  l.s  an  attempt  to  <lo  what  it 
did  not  prove  feasible  to  da  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  collcasuc  fi'om 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  AtratTST  H.  ANDRSskMl 
this  morning  and  ruled  out  of  order.  It 
is  to  make  suie  that  the  food  and  other 
oommodltiM  made  available' undtr  thla 
act  go  In  proper  proix>rtlon  to  needy 
people  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for  them. 
This  15  to  make  such  a  commitment  a 
part  of  the  agreement  our  Qovcrnaant 
enters  into  with  a  recipient  country  bt« 


fore  such  coimtry  receives  any  of  these 
goods. 

Subsection  (e)  to  which  this  Is  an 
amendment  provides  that  the  recipient 
government  must  agree  "to  make  avail- 
able to  its  people  at  reasonable  prices, 
consistent  with  economic  conditions  in 
the  recipient  country,  such  commodities 
as  it  may  sell  under  the  terms  of  this 
act." 

My  amendment  adds  that  It  must  also 
agree  to  distribute  to  indigent  and  needy 
persons  their  fair  share  of  all  available 
food  supplies.  That  means  its  locsdly 
grown  food  supplies  as  wall  as  any  that 
it  receives  from  the  Unitefl  States  or 
elsewhere. 

Personally.  I  do  not  believe  the  aniend- 
men:  is  actually  necessary,  first  because 
I  cannot  conceive  that  any_  government, 
when  It  knows  It  depends  for  Its  very 
existence  on  the  good  will  of  the  people, 
would  fail  to  make  every  provision  pos- 
sible for  getting  food  to  those  wlio  are 
indigent,  and  needy,  the  ones  wlio  are 
most  easily  stirred  up  into  unrest  riots, 
and  disorder;  and  second,  because  we  al- 
ready have  the  test  of  experience  under 
this  program.  Without  such  a  mrndate 
there  have  been  no  complaints  about  the 
food  previously  provided  being  unfairly 
distributed. 

My  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  reported,  wnen  he  came 
home  from  Europe,  that  he  had  not  seen 
anybody  hungry,  which  indicates  that 
there  has  been  an  equitable  distribution. 
As  was  stated  here  this  morning,  ir^  Italy 
about  20  percent  of  our  previous  ship- 
ments was  distributed  free  and  ab^ut  £0 
percent  was  sold  because  there  was  pur- 
chasing power  to  buy  that  80  percent. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Of 
course  the  gentleman  knows  that  I  did 
not  say  I  did  not  see  any  hungry  people. 

Mr.  JUDD,  The  genUeman  is  correct. 
I  should  havo  said  starving  people. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  T  did 
not  see  any  starving  people  and  nobody 
else  saw  any  starving  people.  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  his 
amendment  provides  for  free  distribution 
of  this  food  to  indigent  people  or  Just  a 
fair  dlstrlbutloii  to  the  indigent. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  provides  for  distribu- 
tion to  Indigent  and  needy  pers<  ns  of 
their  fair  share  of  all  availsbie  sui>plies. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Well, 
then,  they  will  have  to  pay  tor  it.  will 
they  not? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No:  it  will  be  distributed 
free  to  tho^e  who  cannot  pay. 

Mr.  AUGUSr  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will 
the  gentleman  add  the  words  "without 
cost"  to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JUDD.  X  shall  be  glad  to  make  it 
read  "to  distribute  free"  If  the  gsntle- 
man  wishes  that,  in  order  to  mike  it 
perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  VORYS.  There  would  be  nn  ob- 
jection to  that,  because  the  amen.lmcnt 
as  drafted  requires  them  to  distribute 
It.  But  there  may  be  tome  who  i  re  in- 
digent who  can  psy  in  part,  nnd  you  do 
not  want  to  chcnge  the  system  <«hlch 
they  have  now  whereby  they  fiimish 
them  with  money  so  they  can  buy  their 
rationed  share.  You  do  not  want  :o  get 
the  free  end  of  It  involved  in  the  litua* 
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tion  where  the  whole  distribution,  as  In 
Prance,  is  based  in  giving  indigent  people 
money  tmder  social-security  and  relief 
provisions,  and  thus  permitting  them  to 
buy  their  rationed  share.  I  believe  the 
amendment  makes  sure  that  the  needy 
people  will  get  the  food. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman,  if  he  visited  Italy 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  did. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  If  the 
gentleman  visited  Italy  and  Prance,  he 
knows  that  the  ration  system  has  broken 
down,  and  the  only  thing  they  do  ration 
is  bread,  fats,  and  oils,  and  sugar.  You 
can  go  to  the  black  market  there  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  and  of  Rome  and  buy 
any  of  those  items  that  you  want. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  so.  and  that  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  should  not 
distribute  free  as  much  £is  the  gentle- 
man's original  amendment  made  man- 
datory, namely  two-thirds,  because  the 
surest  way  to  increase  the  black  market 
the  gentleman  complains  about  is  to 
pour  in  free,  for  example,  a  great  deal 
of  high-grade  wheat  or  flour.  The  peo- 
ple have  never  been  accustomed  to  such 
high-grade  flour,  and  they  immediately 
go  out  and  sell  It  in  the  black  market 
and  then  buy  cheaper  food  supplies  for 
themselves.  It  just  floods  the  black 
market  with  goods  if  you  give  more  away 
than  is  necessary.  Furthermore,  it  does 
not  sop  up  piu'chasing  power  and  reduce 
inflationary  pressiu'es. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  did 
have  a  provision  in  my  amendment  that 
they  required  the  recipient  to  siu-render 
a  ration  stamp  for  all  the  rationed  food. 

Mr.  JUDD.  One  reason  why  there  is 
merit  in  adopting  this  amendment  is  to 
allay  any  fears  as  to  what  might  happen 
if  the  government  in  one  of  these  coun- 
tries should  be  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
miuUsts,  or  in  areas  or  cities  where  Com- 
munist ofBcials  might  be  in  the  major- 
ity. If  this  amendment  is  in  the  agree- 
ment and  then  any  Conununist-con- 
trolled  local  government  does  not  dis- 
tribute fairly  to  indigent  people,  usually 
the  neediest,  and  give  only  to  the  party 
members  or  to  those  who  can  pay.  then 
the  next  section,  section  6,  would  become 
operative  and  the  President  would  be 
under  a  mandate  to  terminate  promptly 
all  aid  to  such  countries  under  this  act. 
This  amendment,  in  addition  to  requir- 
ing that  aid  go  to  those  who  need  it 
most,  would  make  It  clear  that  It  will  not 
be  possible  for  Uie  aid  program  to  go 
ahead  in  any  area  or  in  any  country 
which  might  be  seised  by  Communists 
and  which  would  not  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment committing  it  to  this  and  other 
provLMons  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Z  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  JrsDl. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  amendment  may 
be  read  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vlrglnlat 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  JuddI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

•  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RrviKs:  On  page 
6.  line  19,  add  a  new  section  (k),  as  follows: 
"That  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ttie  ap- 
plication for  or  acceptance  of  the  assistance 
provided  In  this  act,  the  recipient  govern- 
menu  enumerated  herein  must  fln;t  certify 
that  no  part  or  portion  of  the  aid  so  received 
will  be  allocated  or  distributed  by  psrsons  or 
organizations  embracing  or  formerly  embrac- 
ing communism." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  very  properly  follows  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Jiroo].  He  says  he 
wants  to  cee  that  the  people  entitled  to 
this  aid  get  their  appropriate  part. 
Where  there  is  a  situation  dominated  by 
Communists  they  will  not  scaie  away 
those  entitled  to  the  aid.  This  amend- 
ment says  it  will  not  be  allocated  or  dis- 
tributed by  the  people  so  embracing  this 
philosophy  which,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  made  abundantly  clear  in  the 
debate  on  the  rule,  that  amon;  other 
things  and  more  than  anything  else,  this 
measure  is  to  stop  communism.  Two 
ideologies  remain  in  the  world  today, 
Christianity  and  communism.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  to  stop  communism. 

My  amendment  does  not  say  that  if 
some  poor  unfortunate  fellow  who  did 
not  understand  the  error  of  his  ways  and 
went  along  with  the  Communists  to  get 
some  bread  would  be  stopped  from  get- 
ting tills  food.  My  amendment  says 
that  those  boys  who  allocate  U^iis  food 
and  distribute  It  shall  not  be  Commu- 
nists—past or  present. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Jin- 
kins]  stated  here  that  one  menber  of 
De  Oasperl's  government  had  spent  the 
last  18  years  of  his  life  in  Jail  because  he 
was  a  Communist.  I  understaiKl  Schu- 
man  has  got  some  of  those  people  also. 
I  say.  dont  let  thase  people  sit  in  the 
councils  of  those  governments  whenever 
this  aid  Is  allocated  or  distrlbuUd.  Let 
the  pure  democracies  distribute  It. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yleldt 

Mr.  RIVBR8.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS,  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  provide  that  it  can- 
not be  distributed  by  organiiations  that 
profess  communism? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yf.^,  or  persons;  either 
one.  Name  them  and  you  can  talce  your 
pick. 

Mr.  BU8BEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BU8BSY.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  will  It  not 
mean  that,  for  Instance.  If  a  covintry  Is 
35  percent  Communist,  those  36  percent 
will  be  able  to  participate  In  this  food- 
relief  program  as  well  as  those  v/ho  are 
not  Communists? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Why.  of  course  Now. 
I  have  done  a  little  traveling,  too.  I 
have  traveled  Asia  and  Europe  and  all 
about.  Whenever  Z  was  in  China,  it 
was  sn  old  Chinese  Joke  that  UNRRA 
wa,^  the  biggest  Joke  ever  participated 
in  by  the  United  States,    Remember 


UNRRA  when  you  give  this  stuff  away. 
Remember  the  terrible  mismanagement 
under  UNRRA.  This  is  an  effort  to  try 
to  prevent  any  such  thing  as  transpired 
under  UNRRA. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  coiu^e.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  jrleld  to  my  friend  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  As  I  imderstood  the 
amendment — and  I  just  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  he  agrees  with  me 
or  not — it  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  time  is  of  the  essence  of 
this  matter,  this  being  purely  a  stopgap 
propo.sltion,  that  the  investigation  which 
liis  amendment  would  require  of  all  the 
ofBcials  and  of  all  of  the  people  in  those 
countries  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  bill.    That  is,  It  would  be  too  late. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No.  Everybody  in 
those  governments  knows  the  make-up 
of  the  personnel  of  the  government.  De 
Gasperi  has  his  government  and  he 
knows  who  is  in  It.  If  they  have  any 
Communists.  I  would  say.  "Brother,  you 
are  not  giving  away  5  cents  of  this  food. 
Furthermore,  you  are  not  going  to  sit 
down  and  allocate  it.  If  you  have  some 
people  who.  unfortunately,  liave  em- 
braced communism  who  are  hungry,  they 
can  have  some  of  the  food,  but  they  do 
not  distribute  it." 

Mr.  JARMAN.  But  the  gentleman 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  offi- 
cials in  small  towns,  down  through  the 
coimtry,  will  have  a  hand  In  this,  and 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  almost  impossil>le 
for  Mr.  Schuman,  for  instance,  to  fol- 
low out  and  investigate  every  man  in 
all  these  little  towns  in  time  for  the 
legislation  to  serve  its  laudable  purpose. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Oh.  no.  The  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  is  to  carry  out  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivasl  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rivias)  there 
were — ayes  70.  noes  46. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kn  and  Mr. 

RiVBKS. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
100.  noes  67. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr. 
RMal. 

Mr.  REB8.  I  will  not  impose  upon  the 
time  of  the  Committee  at  this  late  hour. 
I  will  use  only  2  or  3  minutes.  I  shall 
ask  for  6  minutes  a  little  later  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  However,  I  feel 
I  should  take  this  time  to  keep  at  least 
som?  of  the  record  straight. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Coourrl  aaemed  to 
criUciie  me  because  I  sugnited  that 
since  he  is  a  world  traveler,  having  been 
In  Europe  several  times  after  the  war 
was  over  and  also  all  over  the  Pacific 
area,  that  he  should  after  3  days'  debau 
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UM  hu  tlOM  Ulluni  about  a  bin 
Ni<«  York  tot  •  m«n  who  mm 
•   candidate    for    the   Prwidrticy 
only  obMrraUon  wax.  and  he 
that  since  he  had  gone  on  m 
and  wan  so  familiar  with  wor 
tjor.      "    •  It  would  have  been 
ffioir  tuipiui  at  that  time  for 
this  Oonirwa  th«  benefit  of  hi!< 
to  thia 
rather 
hlmalf  about  mom  story  ht 


h  m 


vfiy 
that) 


dinner  In 

become 

My 

cnowi  It. 

unpa 

d  condl- 

50  much 

totlva 

widt  (I* 

tmpor« 

worry 

«ad  in  a 


he  ttlla  Ihia  committee  how  non^ 
""ptrUMn  wt  must  be  in  con.Md  rinc  this 
Itftaiatlon.  I  avree  with  that  s  atement, 
I  know  of  no  partinanAhlp  exc<  pt  a«  he. 
himself.  Injected  It  the  other  da  -.  Ataln. 
I  xay  my  only  lUSBeslion  wa:  my  dla< 
appointment  In  haartnt  him  bi  ixt  a  man 
who  BMjr  bo  a  candidate  for  '  he  Presl- 
tfoncy  inatead  of  impartlnii  ao  nr  of  i  ha 
tunda  of  knowittiflt  ht  actrutijrd  in  hta 
tnivtii«to*ML 

Lai  Mt  Mf  to  th«  frnilrr|ian  from 
North  CMToilna,  I  do  not  belvva  thero 
la  a  Mtmbtr  of  thla  Houat  «  ho  wotiid 
•■y  on«  word  aftlnat  tha  rape  iditure  In 
this  leflslation.  or  any  part  o  It.  If  he 
believed  tha  apendlnc  of  It  would  savt 
one  human  life,  or  if  It  woull  help  to 
prevent  another  wurld  catAstn  phe.  But 
I  cannot  underaiand  why  there  ahould 


bo  any  objxitlon  from  hun  oi 
•In  10  •  Member  who  want 


MROiMtaiailta  on  the  floor  of    he  Housa 


wtth  raaptet  to  thla  ItflialaUon. 


If  tomt- 
feels  as  though  he  can  aknend  iha 
bill  and  make  it  a  better  one,  "te  shout  1 
not  bt  critic  1x1  for  doini  ao.  Amend- 
menta  rffered  fn>m  both  Md''s  of  the 
aule,  many  of  them  by  Men  b«ra  who 
wtr«  in  the  armed  forces  In  Europe  or 
in  tha  Pacific  during  tha  hcftt  of  tha 

intent  of 
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anybody 
to  offer 


qulta  fair 


war,  are  submitted  with  the 

making  improvement  In  da*lln|  with  thla 

complicated  problem. 

I  du  nut  tliink  therefore  It  laj  i 
tor  anyona  to  iaka  tha  floor  a  td  exprcM 
tha  view  thai  bacauaa  a  Mem  «r  of  thla 
House  offers  any  sugge.sUon  w  th  regard 
to  this  legislation  he  appears  n  9t  to  want 
lo  help  the  people  abroad  or  U  at  ha  does 
Ml  want  to  do  the  thing  thi  kt  Is  right 
ftnd  fair  for  his  own  counir  r.  Every - 
oae  here  has  just  as  much  sy  npathy  as 
ht  has  for  paopto  of  war-strti  kaa  woaa 
of  tiie  world.  And.  above  all  things,  we 
bow  our  heads  In  rcverance  ai  d  humili- 
ation >n  honor  of  those  boys  who  gave 
theur  last  full  measure  of  devo  ion  in  tha 
belief  that  by  reason  of  thei  sacrifice, 
this  Nation  and  the  whole  r*  rid  would 
ba  a  ballar  place  in  which  to  ive. 

Mr  COOLIY    Mr.  Chalrmi  n.  wlU  tha 
tentlaman  yleldt 

Mr.  RIBS.  The  gentleman  t  as  already 
bad  the  floor.    I  am  through. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow^i: 

■ac.  t.  Tbe  Prealdent  ahall  pr  unpt^y  ter* 
mlnate  tiM  peavlslaa  of  aid  un<  er  this  aet 
fur  any  aawMry  wiMMsrer  he  deti  tmlnas  (a) 
tbat  aueh  eowatry  la  not  adh^ilng  to  tbe 
Q(  ita  agreuneat  tnteretf  into  la  me- 
wtth  McUoo  S  of  thla  kct;  or  (b) 
be  ftntfa,  by  r*aaon  it  rhangsd 
aaadlttoos.  that  the  provttlon  o  aid  under 
tbts  aet  ta  no  longer  nactaaary  <  r  daalrable. 


Mr.  PISHSR.  Mr.  Ch*inn  \n,  I  havo 
•a  amisdmaut  at  tht  Cterkh  dtsfc  to 
aaction  •. 


The  CHAIRMAN  May  the  Chair  suf - 
gcitt  that  when  Members  send  timcnd- 
ments  to  tha  dask  that  does  not  ma«n 
that  the  amendments  will  be  offered  un- 
lass  they  are  called  up  when  the  proper 
time  arrives.  Many  amendments  are 
sent  up  that  are  never  called  ap. 

The  Clerk  re«i  «•  follows: 

Amendment  rfftred  by  Mr.  fisntii;  On 
ptige  g,  line  kd.  Mibatiiuta  a  aefniaolon  for 
(he  period  and  aed  the  tollowtat:  "or  (e) 
whenever  ha  fUida  that  tha  foesrUBHIt  0( 
■uch  eountry  la  domtnaied  by!  tha  Oeas* 
munut  l*»rty  or  by  the  Union  oC  lovlet  to* 
cUUlat  Rtpubltca." 

Mr.  P!8HSR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wUl 
take  just  1  minute.  Section  «.  which  pro- 
videa  for  the  eontingenries  under  wblcb 
aid  shall  be  ternunnted,  now  reMli  M 
follows; 

ttfc  a  Th«»  Praaldant  ahall  fteomplly  ter> 
mtitala  iha  prtivuiuu  i4  aid  UuOvr  thta  net 
for  niiy  oouutfy  whai>»«ar  ba  detarmiitaa  <n) 
thai  aueh  tntuntry  la  nol  adhwrlng  to  the 
larina  ut  ita  agreement  entered  into  in  ac> 
et>r(t«i)t'a  with  aeeUoa  A  ol  thia  aet;  or  (b) 
whanavar  be  tada»  by  reason  o(  chanted 
rondiiiikiM,  tkat  Iba  pn^nlMii  or  aid  under 
thla  act  la  ••  MMer  Meisaarf  t>r  Uvsirable, 


If  the  pending  amendment  4s  adopted, 
the  following  contingency  Hill  also  be 
included : 

or  (Ct  whanaver  ha  ftnda  that  tbe  govern- 

ment  nf  auch  c^tuntry  la  dominated  by  tha 
Oommunht  Party  or  by  tha  Uiuun  of  duviet 
loelallat  Republioa. 

The  propoaad  amendment  la  self-ex- 
planatory. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chalrmaa.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PI8HBR  I  yield  to  UM  faatla- 
man  from  Ooorgia, 

Mr.  COX.  It  appears  to  rae  that  this 
Is  an  amendment  that  no  one  can  afford 
to  reatst.  I  wonder  if  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Affairs  will  not  accept  the 
amendment  and  eliminate  long  discus- 
slonf 

Mr.  PI8HXR.    I  earnestly  'hope  no. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is.  of  corurse.  one  of 
those  amendments  which  on  the  surface 
and  in  the  headlines  Is  very  attractive 
and  very  appealing.  It  is  such  an 
amendment,  however,  as  I  regard  as  dan- 
gerous to  be  written  into  legislation  on 
this  floor.  I  merely  illtatrate  the  fact 
by  calling  atftantion  to  the  Uivlution  it 
extends  to  the  Communists  in  the  coun- 
tries concerned  to  speed  up  their  efforts 
to  dominate  thow  cotuitrtaaita  order  to 
stop  this  relief  program  on  stopping  of 
which  Moscow  is  so  bent.  I  am  very 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  amend- 
ment would  serve  the  purpose  of  directly 
and  positively  defeating  the  laudable 
purpoae  which  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind  and,  of  course,  it  wotild  defeat  the 
Marshall  plan.  I  realUM  w«  are  not  all 
for  the  Marshall  plan,  but  many  of  us 
are.  It  wotild  defeat  the  Marshall  plan. 
In  my  opinion,  before  we  ever  dlsctissed 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  ylddf 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentte- 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MnXER  of  Nebraska.  According 
to  the  press.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Lovett,  when  testifying  before  a  commit- 
tee in  tbe  other  body,  responded  to  the 


question  retarding  communism,  and  he 
stated  that  when  the  Bovornmenl;  of 
those  countries  became  communlstUsUy 
controlled,  that  no  further  relief  wuuld 
be  sent  to  thase  countries.  Now.  in  the 
light  of  that  statement  why  should  the 
gentleman  objeot  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  ttnUenan  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  my  recollection  is  that  Secrei«ry 
Lovett  made  that  statement  to  our  com- 
mittee, and  that  statement  appearri  In 
both  the  hearings  on  this  side  and  the 
other  side,  and  there  is  no  use  in  stimu- 
lating the  CommunisU.  as  I  have  indl- 
cated.  by  adding  It  to  thla  bill.  It  Ut  al- 
ready In  the  hearings.  The  Intention  is 
well  known  or  well  ascertainable,  and  I 
see  no  rea.son  to  dellberftely  try  to  df  feat 
our  purpose,  appealing  delightful  and 
beautiful  though  the  ••ntlment  may 
appear. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  The  iten- 
tleman  should  not  have  any  objectloi^  to 
spelling  It  out  In  the  letlalatlon.  then,  If 
It  has  already  been  testified  to  by  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  That  Is  the  rea»(m  X 
do. not  want  to  spell  It  out.  because  it  U 
already  in  evidence. 

Mr.  FIBHER,  Mr,  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yleldt 

Mr.  JARMAN.  X  yield  to  the  geiiUf- 
mstn  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PX8HBR,  Of  course,  tbe  olijed 
of  the  amendment  la  not  to  encourage 
the  Communists  to  tJike  over. 
Mr.  JARMAN.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  FIBHER.  It  li  to  encourage  thosa 
who  are  in  control  to  m«  that  they  do  not 
take  over.  | 

Mr.  JARMAN.    X  know  that  is  the  <en- 
tleman's  Idea,  but  I  expressed  the  opinion 
that  I  did  not  think  that  would  be  tht 
re.Nult.    I  realiai  the  object  Is  laudabl»i 
indeed. 

Mr.  FISHER.  It  should  be  an  incen* 
tlve  to  these  countries  to  keep  their  own 
houses  in  order  in  order  that  they  may 
qualify  for  taalalutce.  That  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  and  In  my  judg- 
ment it  will  have  that  effect.  It  ex- 
presses the  purpose  of  this  country  to 
provide  no  aid  to  Communist-dominjited 
coim  tries. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  As  I  say.  I  reallae  the 
gentleman's  purpose  is  quite  laudable, 
but  I  just  do  not  believe  It  will  aetioa- 
pllsh  what  he  has  In  mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  FiaHXRl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  tin  • 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Pin.TON) 
there  were — ayes  78.  noes  37.  i 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Stc.  7.  All  oommodltisa  made  available 
under  tha  authority  of  this  act  or  the  oon- 
tainara  of  aueh  ooBUMtfllies  ahall,  to  the 
extent  practieaMe,  be  marked,  atainped. 
branded,  or  labeled  in  a  ooaapicuoua  place 
as  laglbiy.  indeiUtfy.  and  permanantly  ai  tha 
nattire  of  atieb  oommodlttea  or  oontiilnart 
wUl  permit,  in  auch  manner  aa  to  tndicata 
to  the  people  of  the  country  of  daattntitton 
that  atich  commodttlaa  have  bean  fum^hed 
or  made  available  by  tha  United  Stataa. 

Mr.  MEADE  Of  Maryland.  Mr.CluOr- 
man.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Msass  of  Mary- 
land: On  page  7.  line  g.  after  the   words 
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"TTnlted  8t«tee»  and  before  the  period.  Inaert 
"of  Amerioa." 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  U  merely  clarify- 
mg.  It  Is  Just  to  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  this  aid  is  coming  from  the  XTnlted 
States  of  America  and  not  from  the 
United  States  of  any  other  place,  such 
as  the  Soviet  Union, 

Mr,  V0RY8.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrleld,  the  gentleman  spoke  to  me  about 
this  amendment.  Re  wants  to  make  It 
clear  that  this  aid  does  not  come,  for 
Instance,  from  the  U.  S,  8,  R.  Ai  far  ai 
X  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  committee 
has  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  X 
hope  It  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KUBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  tht 
lentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland.  X  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HUBER.  There  might  be  aome 
advantage  In  Itmttlnt  the  n^lief  supply 
to  alphabet  vegetable  soup  and  using 
only  those  lectloni  of  the  alphabet 
•"U.  8.  A." 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland,  X  think 
that  would  be  a  iplondld  suggestion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quiMtlon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  MxAOgl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

iao,  t.  Wherever  refviance  is  made,  la 
this  aet.  to  oommodlttea  made  nvallable  un- 
der the  authority  of  thla  act,  suoh  refaranca 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  oomtnoditia*  pro. 
cured  with  crediU  made  available  to  a  recip- 
ient country  under  tha  authority  of  thla  act, 

•ac,  9.  Tha  Praaldant  rhall  Uka  appropri- 
ate steps  to  encourage  other  oountrlaa  to 
make  avsllable  to  recipient  oountrlas  suoh 
aid  as  they  may  be  able  to  fumiah. 

sac.  10.  The  President  may,  from  time  to 
time,  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  ha  may  nnd  neeeaaary  and  proper  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  provisions  of  thla  act;  and  he 
may  delegate  to  the  SecreUry  of  Bute  or  any 
other  head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
Oovernment  any  of  the  powers  or  authority 
conferred  on  htm  under  this  act.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  direction  of  the  Prealdent  tha 
reapcnslbUlty  for  admlnlsUrlng  in  tha  re- 
cipient ootmtrlea  tbe  program  of  saalstanoe 
Srovlded  for  in  thla  act  ahall  be  veated  in  tha 
eld  admlniatrator  of  the  IJnlted  Stataa  for- 
eign relief  program  appointed  purauant  to 
aeotion  4  of  tha  joint  resolution  of  May  SI, 
1947  (Public  Law  64.  80th  Cong.) .  No  cltlaen 
or  realdent  of  the  United  Statei  ahall  aerve 
under  thla  act  as  a  t7nited  8Ut«a  repreaenu- 
tlve,  o^aervar,  or  adviser  until  auch  paraon 
has  been  investigated  as  to  loyalty  and  aecu- 
rlty  by  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Invaatigatlon. 
The  field  admlniatrator  may,  whan  ha  finds 
It  esaentlal  to  tha  purpoaea  of  thla  act.  utt- 
llae  for  obaervatlon  the  services  of  a  limited 
number  of  other  persons,  who  shall  be  inves- 
tigated and  approved  by  tbe  field  admmu- 
trator. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eu^woarM:  On 
page  7.  ime  19,  atrlke  out  the  aemloolon  and 
inaart  a  colon  and  tha  following: 

"Provided.  That  nothing  In  thli  act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorise  the  laauimce  of  any 
proclamations,  ordera,  rulea,  or  regulation!  in 
any  way  controlling  production  or  pricea  or 
allocating  deliverlaa  of  any  commodity  with- 
in the  United  sutes," 

In  line  20  strike  out  the  words  "and  be" 
aiMi  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  tbe  word  "he." 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
way  of  exidalning  my  amendment,  I  want 


to  again  read  the  first  thret  Untii  of  tte- 
tlon  10.   They  read  as  follows: 

The  Prealdent  may,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
mulgate suoh  rulea  and  regulatlona  as  be 
may  find  nseasaary  and  proper  to  tarry  out 
any  of  tbe  provtaions  of  this  act. 

You  will  notice  there  is  no  limitation 
whatever  placed  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  In  those  thn>e  lines, 
and  my  amendment  simply  limits  his 
right  under  those  three  lines  to  matters 
pertaining  directly  to  the  bill.  Unless  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  President  will 
have  very  broad  powers  Including,  I  be- 
lieve, the  power  to  institute  a  program  of 
price  control  and  rationing, 

Mr,  V0RY8,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH,    X  yield. 

Mr,  V0RY8.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment provides  a  Umiutlon  similar  to  one 
which  was  put  on  by  way  of  prooautlon 
In  the  other  body,  it  seems  to  me  that 
It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  this  bill  should 
have  exactly  the  effect  that  the  tentle- 
man'i  amendment  provides,  and  that  is 
not  to  give  any  power  as  to  prtot  ctmlrol 
or  allocation  in  this  country,  X  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  consult  the  ^lll  com- 
mittee, mt  I  am  certain  that  ihe  com- 
mittee would  agree  wtth  the  gentleman 
In  his  view,  Therefore.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted  without  fur- 
ther debate. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH,  With  that  iUU- 
ment,  for  which  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
I  will  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
and  merely  say  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  does  not  In  any  way  affect 
the  bill,  but  It  does  provide  protection 
against  an  OPA  coming  on  us  when  we 
did  not  Intend  to  vote  for  one. 

Mr.  V0RY8.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  aji  X  lald 
before.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  Invade  the 
province  of  the  Committee  on  ISanklng 
and  Currency,  which  is  dealing  with  these 
matters.  This  amendment  makes  It 
doubly  certain  that  no  such  Invasion  Is 
being  made. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  X  thank  tbe  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Ellbwortr], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  Btrilce  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Committers  of  the 
Whole  House  on  tlie  State  of  th4!  Union, 
H.  R.  4004.  is  of  the  greatest  inuortance 
because  it  affects  the  future  of  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  country 
in  our  relationships  with  the  world  of 
tomorrow.  This  legislation  is  one  of  the 
opening  steps  in  a  program  which 
launches  our  country  on  a  road  of  inter- 
national relationships,  a  path  to  which 
we  are  more  or  less  unaccustomctl.  The 
passage  of  this  act  is  additional  definite 
and  final  acknowledgment  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  no  longer  a 
Nation  unto  itself,  but  is  ready  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  pence  and 
the  well-being  of  people  all  over  the 
world. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  normfJ  result 
of  our  development  over  the  years.  Our 
free  enterprise  system  based  on  a  love 
for  liberty  and  freedom,  with  equal  op- 


porttinlty  for  all.  has  provtd  itself  to  be 
the  bast  and  soundest  Government  in  a 
world  that  Is  torn  asxmder  by  strife, 
hate.  Intrigue,  and  the  devastation  of 
war.  The  importance  of  what  we  do 
here  today  eannot  be  overemphasiaed 
and  for  that  very  reason  this  legislation 
cannot  be  considered  on  its  merits  alone 
but  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
what  has  happened  In  the  past  and  what 
la  planned  for  the  future. 

On  May  6. 1947 ,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  President's  proposal  to  ad- 
vance 1400,000.000  for  the  aid  of  Qrttot 
and  Turkey  In  their  fight  against  com- 
munism, I  made  some  remarks  in  which 
X  stated  that  I  would  support  the  pro- 
posal but  that  my  support  was  not  in- 
spired with  very  much  enthusiasm.  The 
bulk  of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  waa 
devoted  to  a  resolution,  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  and  extremely  able 
gentleman  from  Massaohusetu,  Cicati- 
TIAN  A.  Hgarta,  known  u  House  Resolu- 
tion ITS,  Eightieth  Congress,  In  which  it 
was  proposed  that  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
to  investigate  the  whole  foreign  relief 
program  together  wtth  an  appraisal  of 
the  resource."*  of  our  country  and  our 
ability  to  partake  In  any  suoh  program. 
X  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  the 
only  one  in  the  entire  Congress  who 
•pdte  on  thl.i  resolution,  either  pro  or 
oon,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  tht 
pride  which  I  have  in  this  fact.  Thla 
pride  is  baaed  largely  on  subsequent 
events,  since  this  resolution,  in  substan- 
tially the  form  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  !Mr.  HiRTtii]. 
was  finally  adopted,  the  committee  wu 
appointed,  and  we  have  before  us  today 
the  workmanlike  report  of  the  so-called 
Herter  committee  on  conditioiu  at  home 
and  abroad  and  we  will  soon  be  asked  to 
consider  permanent  legislation  on  world 
relief  based  on  this  report  endorsed  by 
the  Herter  committee. 

X  am  no  longer  impreaaed  with  the  ery 
of  emergency.  Iieglalatlon  on  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs  for  the  past  15  years 
has  been  based  largely  on  the  sharp  cries 
of  emergency.  Xt  Is  a  well-known  fact 
that  in  days  gone  by  the  most  effective 
policy  of  the  New  Deal  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  legislation  was  a  plea  from 
the  White  House  that  an  emergency  was 
upon  us  which  would  brook  no  delay  and 
that  legislation  should  be  adopted  to 
overcome  it  without  any  undue  debate, 
I  hope  that  this  cry  "Wolf,  wolf"  will  no 
longer  be  heard  or  heeded  by  the  Con- 
gress and  that  we  get  down  to  earth  In 
the  deliberate  consideration  of  these  tre- 
mendous questions  which  face  otir 
country. 

Xn  a  recent  speech  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity the  Secretary  of  State.  George  C. 
Marshall,  made  a  general  luggestion  for 
aid  to  Europe  which  was  Immediately 
called  the  Marshall  Plan.  The  policy 
which  he  promulgated  on  this  occasion 
was  no  more  than  an  Idea  based  on  the 
general  proposition  that  the  United 
States  of  America  should  and  would  help 
those  nations  who  helped  themselves  in 
their  own  rehabilitation.  Immediately 
nations  all  over  the  world  questioned  the 
State  Department  as  to  just  what  for- 
mula was  necessary  for  them  to  adopt  la 
order  to  merit  American  aid  and  the 
British  Government  started  things  going 
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by  calUnx  a  conference  in  Paris  and  ask- 
ing the  naUons  to  submit  their  figxires. 
The  SUte  Department  had  nc  answers 
because  they  themselves  did  ]  lot  know 
what  the  Secretary  of  State  hat  In  mind. 
It  was  merely  his  idea  and  the  e  xposition 
of  tht5  totally  unbaked  sugge5tic  n  started 
false  hopes  all  over  the  world,  which  to 
say  the  least  was  a  serious  d  plomatic 
blunder.  To  this  very  date  nc  ther  the 
President  nor  Secretary  of  St  Ue  Mar- 
shall has  described  just  what  is  meant 
by  the  Marshall  plan  nor  have  hey  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  Just  «ith  what 
and  how  our  country  would  aid  others. 

The  measure  which  we  are  cc  nsidenng 
today,  and  which  I  will  vote  foi .  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  stop-e  ip  meas- 
ure and  is  justifiable  only  m  on  cr  to  tide 
over  these  poor  stricken  peoF  le  in  the 
world  facing  the  threat  of  totaii  larianism 
until  their  next  harvest.    In  t  le  mean- 
time something  mu.st  be  don  >  by  this 
country  in  the  adoption  of  a  so  and.  defi- 
nite, stable,  and  solvent  fore  tn  policy 
and  at  long  last  put  an  end  t  >  stopgap 
emergency  legLslatlon  which  r  lakes  our 
foreign  policy  look  like  a  patchv  ork  quilt. 
It  is  my  personal  view.  Mr.  C  halrman. 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  us  not  to 
have  coupled,  at  the  same  time  with 
this  emergency  aid,  the  outlires,  if  not 
the   definite   plan,   of   a   relief   foreign 
policy,  but  it  was  decided  to  take  two 
bites  of  the  cherry,  and  I  hope  hat  those 
bites  will  come  so  close  toget  ler  as  to 
reaemble  one  big  bite  In  the  i  ntlement 
of  the  whole  problem. 
•     There  is  one  feature  of  th  s  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  most  dellght<  d  to  sup- 
port and  that  is  the  provision  in  the 
House  bill  for  aid  to  China,  eve  n  If  It  Is  a 
very  xmall  amount.    Of  all  the  nations  In 
the  world  China,  during  the  jjears  gone 
by,  has  been  a  faithful  and  loUl  ally  of 
the  United  States.  In  spite  o    the  fact 
that  our  policy  toward  China  irrsents  a 
pretty   norry   picture.    We   h  ive   made 
many  promises  to  the  Chines'   Oovem- 
mrnt  which  we  have  failed  to  keep,  and 
yet  China  has  remained  loyil  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  In  the  belle    that  the 
United  States  of  America  wou  d  not  fall 
her.    When  the  whole  history  of  World 
War  n  is  written  and  the    liplomatlc 
story  Is  thoroughly  told  In  th>  years  to 
come,  the  Intrigue  and  doub  p-crosslng 
by  the  iesdershlp  of  our  Government  In 
Iti  dealings  with  China  dur  ng  World 
War  II  will  certainly  be  a  bad  black  blot 
on  the  principles  of  honesty  ind  Chris- 
tianity on  which  our  Nation  wa  •:,  founded. 
One  need  not  be  versed  In  the  liceties  of 
International  relationships  oi    interna- 
tional diplomacy  to  recofnisi    the  fact 
that  today,  in  this  balanced  wi  irld  situa- 
tion where  there  are  only  tw(   powerful 
nations  in  existence — one  re  >resenticg 
conununislic  despotism  and   the  other 
♦  representing  the  freedom  of  de  nocracy— 
China    holds    the    balance     >f    power. 
China,  if  unified,  today  woul  i  be  self- 
sufficient:  China  today  has  tie  will  to 
live;  China  today  is  hard  at  W(  rk;  China 
today  is  fighting  a  rear-gw  rd  action 
against  communism,  and  Chii  a  today  is 
lookinf  with  beseeching  eyes   oward  th« 
United  States  of  America  In  the  hop« 
that  we  may  come  to  her  aid  :  o  she  may 
not  have  to  fall  prey  to  the  ( omlnatlon 
ot  commxmlsm.    All  that  Ctlna  want* 
r.  Irom  us  U  the  maUrlal  and  tt  b  financial 


help  to  conquer  communism,  and  for  our 
own  good  we  must  not  fail  her.  If  what 
is  now  left  of  the  Chinese  Government 
has  to  capitulate  to  communism  it  will  be 
a  simple  matter  for  Russia  to  dominate 
the  Philippines.  Hawaii,  and  Japan,  and 
control  the  entire  trade  of  the  Par  East. 
With  that  secure,  the  Communists  can 
then  devote  their  entire  attention  to  the 
domination  of  all  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
great  pity.  If  not  a  serious  blunder,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  failed,  as  well 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
recognize  this  simple  fact. 

It  has  been  suted  that  the  present 
Chinese  Government  Is  corrupt  and  ir- 
responsible. This  may  be  true,  but  I  sub- 
mit. Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  choice  is  be- 
tween this  government  and  communism. 
If  wc  chose  communism,  which,  of  course, 
is  unthinkable,  it  would  be  a  complete  re- 
versal of  our  policy  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Furthermore.  I  have  heard 
it  stated  by  those  who  know  that  the 
present  Chinese  Government  which  we 
recognize  is  a  great  Improvement  over  all 
previous  governments  In  China,  and  that 
surely  is  sometliing  to  be  grateful  for. 

I  would  point  out  one  other  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  as  Tar  as  I  caqiieam.  and 
I  have  asked  a  great  many  questions  con- 
cerning it.  the  greatest  American  author- 
ity In  Far  Eastern  matters  has  not  been 
consulted  by  our  Government  concerning 
our  problems  in  the  Par  East.  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  has  lived  there  a 
long  time.  He  led  our  armies  to  extraor- 
dinary victories  and  has  accomplished 
something  which  is  almost  unbelievable 
in  the  restoration  and  the  rejuvenation 
of  Japanese  economic  and  spiritual 
rights.  And,  I  repeat.  I  am  well  Informed 
that  his  suggestions  and  advice  as  to  our 
respon.Hlbllltles.  as  well  as  our  policy,  in 
the  Far  East  htve  never  been  sought. 
The  short-sightedness  of  such  a  policy 
must  be  too  evident  to  all;  It  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

I  trust  the  House  will  act  promptly  on 
this  measure  In  order  that  our  attention 
may  be  speedily  given  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Herter  committee.  The 
time  Is  short:  the  necessity  for  prompt 
action  is  at  hand,  because  the  march  of 
communistic  Ru.ssia  is  presalng  onward 
and  can  only  be  combated  by  giving 
heart  and  encouragement  to  those 
valiant  .souls  all  over  the  world  who  love 
freedom  and  who  are  looking  to  this  great 
Nat'.on  of  ours  for  salvation.  It  Is  our 
Christian  duty:  It  .s  our  high  privilege  to 
be  liberal  with  our  bounty  in  accordance 
with  our  ability,  and  to  act  quickly. 
However,  the  United  States  must  be 
svrong  If  we  are  tc  be  of  any  help  In  the 
world.  God  give  us  strength  to  act  wise- 
ly and  In  the  interest  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows! 

Sac.  11.  There  thall  b«  Mtsbllstkcd  and 
malnulned.  out  of  the  fundi  authorized 
under  this  set.  a  National  Pood  Conserva- 
tion Committee.  comfXMcd  of  representatives 
of  bualneM.  labor,  agriculture,  and  con- 
sumers, appointed  by  the  President  to  serve. 
on  •  voluntary  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising on  ways  and  means  to  oonserve  foods 
and  foodstuffa.  to  avoid  inflatloaary  prnasures 
on  domestic  food  prices  and  food  supplies, 
and  generaUy  to  faclUtats  tbs  purposes  and 
obJecUves  of  tbls  set. 

Mr.  8ADOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  U  at  the  desk. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  I 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saoovstski:  On 
pags  8.  line  12.  after  section  11.  Insert  "(4)." 
On  page  8.  line  21,  Insert  as  follows: 
"(b)  That,  subject  to  such  rules  and' reg- 
ulations as  the  Postmaster  General  may  pre- 
8crll)e.  a  package  not  exceeding  4»  pounds  In 
weight,  containing  food  and  or  clothing,  in- 
tended as  a  gift  for  relief  purposes  and  not 
for  resale,  may  te  sent  by  parcel  post  free 
cf  postage  for  delivery  In  a  foreign  country 
If  such  package  is  addressed  to  an  individual, 
or  an  organization  (not  organized  for  profit 
and  none  of  the  net  Income  of  which  In'-ires 
to  the  l)eneflt  of  any  private  stoclcholder  or 
Individual)  which  is  engaged  in  the  roller'  of 
economic  distress  in  such  foreign  countn ; 

"(b)  This  act  shall  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  parcels  sent  to  any  country  that  was 
ravaged  by  war  and  where  the  people  are 
needy  and  destitute,  regardless  of  whether 
they  were  allies  or  enemy  nations. 

"(C)  The  Postmaster  General  shall,  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  sub- 
mit to  the  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  charged  with  the  duty  of  cdminlster- 
ing  relief  in  foreign  countries  the  cost  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  of  transmitting 
during  such  quarter  packages  of  food  snd 
clothing  under  the  first  section  11  (b)  of  tjhls 
act.  The  Post  Office  Department  shall  there- 
upon bs  reimbursed  by  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  for  sucli  cost  out 
of  any  funds  available  to  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  for  the  relief  of 
economic  distress  In,  or  for  rehabilltatioti  ot 

foreign  countries."  | 

I 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  added  either 
as  a  new  section  or  as  an  amendnnent 
to  section  U.  which  has  Just  been  mad. 
Is  not  germane  to  this  bill,  In  that  It  has 
to  do  with  the  postal  rates  and  the  Post 
Office  Department,  While  I  have  only 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  amend- 
ment read,  tt  goes  far  afield  In  many 
particulars,  but  Its  general  purposo  is 
not  germane  to  this  bill  and  certainly  not 
to  this  section  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  8ADOW8KI.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  this  amendment  is  germane.  It 
has  to  do  with  relief.  It  provides  that 
a  certain  amount  of  this  money  that  Is 
being  appropriated  In  this  bill  will  be  set 
aside  to  pay  the  postage  on  som^of  tliese 
relief  packages  that  are  going  to  Europe, 
being  sent  by  private  Individuals,  with- 
out charge  to  the  United  States  Govurn- 
ment  or  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 
It  certainly  Is  In  line  with  relief  11  v;e 
will  assume  these  postal  charges  that  the 
people  who  send  packages  have  to  pay. 
It  certainly  would  fall  in  line  with  the 
objectives  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  in 
order  for  me  to  rise  against  the  point 
of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Certainly.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  any  Member  who 
can  throw  any  light  on  the  question 
raised  by  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JARMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  does  not  know  whether  he  can 
throw  any  hght  on  the  subject,  but  he 
wants  to  try.  Just  briefly. 

I  am  impressed  that  this  bill,  which  is. 
among  other  things,  for  the  purpose  of 
I)romotlng  the  general  welfare  and  the 
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nat'onal  Interest  and  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  Government,  and  which  proposes 
to  do  so  largely  by  supplying  relief  to 
certain  European  countries,  that  relief 
which  would  be  provided  under  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  by  this  method  of 
free  postage  certainly  makes  it  germane, 
because  it  is  also  relief. 

Another  point:  As  I  recall  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  it  provided  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  be  reimbursed 
for  the  funds  it  would  lose  by  this  post- 
age from  the  authorization  herein. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  makes  it 
directly  germane  since  It  pertains  to  the 
use  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  No.  Mr.  Chairman; 
I  believe  the  point  of  order  has  been  well 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  more 
point  has  been  called  to  my  attention. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  applies  to 
all  the  countries  of  the  world.  I  think 
It  names  a  number  of  countries.  The 
present  legislation,  however,  applies  to 
only  four  foreign  countries.  This  is 
another  reason  why  It  Is  clearly  not  ger- 
mane to  this  lesislation,  although  the 
purpose  may  be  meritorious  and  the 
preposition  could  be  taken  up  in  sep- 
arate legislation,  as  has  been  proposed. 

Mr.  BLOCM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  might  point  out  the  fact  that 
under  the  amendment  the  money  Is  paid 
out  of  this  bill  to  cover  the  postal 
charges. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI,  According  to  the 
gentleman's  reasoning,  then,  I  would  be 
barred  from  ofFertng  an  amendment  to 
extend  the  number  of  recipient  countries 
under  this  bill,  I  do  not  b?!ieve  I  would 
be  80  barred.  X  could  offer  such  an 
amendment.  Z  think  the  gentleman's 
reasoning  is  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  anything 
further  on  the  point  of  order?  If  not, 
the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

This  bill  deals  with  three  designated 
countries  and  provides  a  specific  sum  of 
money  to  furnl.«h  this  relief  to  the  coun- 
tries mentioned.  It  therefore  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  were  adopted  cov- 
erlBf  all  nations  in  the  world  it  might 
depMte  the  amount  of  money  Intended 
for  the  three  nations  mentioned.  Again, 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  in  effect 
an  amendment  to  the  postal  laws  of  the 
United  Skates  and  has  had  no  commit- 
tee consideration.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  post  office.  Again,  the  section  to 
which  the  amendment  is  offered  deals 
with  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  funds  authorized  under  the  act. 
and  so  forth. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  amendment 
Is  not  germane  to  the  particular  section 
to  which  offered  even  though  it  might  be 
germane  to  some  other  section  of  the 
blU. 

For  these  reasons  the  Chair  Is  com- 
pelled to  hold  that  in  the  Chair's  opin- 
ion the  point  of  order  is  well  taken.  The 
point  of  order  Is  sustained. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  the  Chair 
has  seen  fit  to  rule  against  this  amend- 
ment While  many  Members  are  think- 
ing in  terms  of  this  hocus-pocus  poliiical 
relief  bill  which  extends  sympathy  to  the 
pangs  of  hunger  in  the  Frenchman's 
stomach,  but  at  the  same  time  Ignores 
the  pleas  of  a  million  orphan  children  in 
Poland,  there  are  at  the  same  time  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  who  have  a 
real  concept  of  relief.  They  are  think- 
ing in  terms  of  American  relief  and 
Christian  relief.  They  are  doing  a  great 
Job  of  giving  charitable  relief  and  have 
been  doing  it  for  a  number  of  yirars. 
They  have  been  sending  packages  of 
clothes  and  food  to  the  people  who 
needed  these  supplies,  to  those  who  were 
actually  in  need.  Many  millions  of 
packapes  have  gone  out  this  way  from 
our  citizens  to  the  people  of  Europe. 
These  were  the  real  f  rioidship  pack34(es. 
These  packages  that  have  gone  out  have 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  any  money. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the  {gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  If  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment had  been  held  in  order  and  had 
been  adopted  by  the  committee,  it  would, 
in  my  opinion,  have  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  out  of  the  closets,  storage  rooms. 
and  package  rooms  in  this  country  mil- 
hons  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
clothing  that  could  be  used  for  protect- 
ing the  naked  people  of  Europe  ag£.inst 
the  cold  of  the  coming  winter  and  would 
have  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
finer  friendship  and  a  better  appnicia- 
tion  of  America. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  The  genUeman  Is 
absolutely  right.  The  main  thing  about 
this  program.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that  it 
has  not  cost  the  Treastiry  of  the  United 
States  one  dollar.  Here  Is  a  program 
that  comes  from  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  the  poor, 
needy  people  of  Europe.  It  has  coal,  the 
senders  approximately  $44,000,000  so  far 
this  year  to  send  these  packages.  There 
are  $44,000,000  that  has  been  given  by 
big-hearted,  generous  Americans,  peo- 
ple with  big  heai'ts  who  have  paid  this 
money  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  pest- 
age  and  It  seems  to  me  the  least  we  could 
do  Is  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  post- 
age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  country  that  re- 
ceived most  of  these  packages  was  Ger- 
many. Germany  received  121,000,000 
pounds  of  food  and  clothing.  The  next 
country  was  Italy,  which  received  45.- 
000,000  pounds  of  food  and  clothing. 
Poland  received  34,000.000  pounds  of 
food  and  clothing,  France  11.000,000 
pounds,  Himgary  10,000,000  pounds,  and 
so  on  down  the  line.  Every  country 
has   received  some   packages. 

Mr,  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  passage  of 
his  amendment  would  not  cost  the  coun- 
try anything.  Is  It  not  true  that  In- 
stead of  costing  the  country  anything 
It  would  save  the  country  a  great  deal 
In  relief  expense  because  the  need  for 
relief  in  these  countries  would  be  re- 


duced by  the  amount  of  packages  this 
amendment  would  have  covered? 

Mr.SADOWSKL  That  is  right  The 
kind  of  goods  and  supplies  that  are 
being  sent  to  Europe  in  these  packages 
is  the  kind  of  supplies  and  goods  that 
the  people  desperately  need.  These 
people  write  letters  pleading  for  these 
things — shoes,  old  clothes,  imderwear, 
and  blankets.  Oiu:  folks  are  sending 
things  that  they  can  afford  to  send.  In- 
cluding old  clothes  that  would  other- 
wise l>e  cast  away.  They  are  sending 
help  to  their  relatives  and  friends  in 
Europe.  They  are  not  sending  trinkets 
and  Jimk  that  is  worthless  and  would 
have  no  value  to  those  people. 

Under  the  program  outlined  In  the 
pending  bill.  Lord  knows  what  they  are 
going  to  get.  Under  my  gift-package 
program  they  will  get  exactly  what  they 
need— medicines,  food  supplies,  and 
clothing. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  In- 
troduced a  bin  on  the  opening  day  of 
this  session  to  accomplish  what  the  gen- 
tleman proposes  to  do  by  his  amend- 
ment. I  am  sorry  the  amendment  was 
ruled  out  of  order.  In  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year  over  600  000.000 
pounds  of  packages  were  sent  out.  The 
postage  on  the  packages  cost  more  than 
the  food. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Yes.  It  cost  14 
cents  a  pound  to  send  out  one  of  these 
packages.  A  44-pound  package  would 
cost  over  $6. 

Nearly  all  churches  are  sponsoring  and 
collecting  food  and  clothing  for  the 
needy  people  of  Europe.  The  Catholic 
Church,  the  Quakers,  the  Lutherans,  the 
Jewish,  and  practically  aU  Protestant 
church  groups  are  engaged  In  a  sincere 
program  of  relief  and  charity.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars  spproprl- 
ated  to  cover  the  shipping  costs  for  these 
people,  and  charitable  orfanlzationi 
would  do  more  good  than  16,000.000,000 
wasted  on  this  program  In  this  Mil. 
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73  pounds,  thus  reMertngr  the  unfair  dis- 
crimination which  had  theretofore  ex- 
isted. I  have  been  informed,  further- 
more, that  negotiations  are  in  progress 
with  the  Government  of  Prance  to  obtain 
Its  approval  of  a  like  increase  there. 

There  is  clear  provision  under  title  5, 
section  372  of  the  United  States  Code, 
authorizing  the  Postmaster  General,  with 
the  consent  of  the  President,  by  admin- 
istrative action,  to  reduce  the  postage 
on  these  foreign  shipments.  This  sec- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

The  Postmaster  General,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Pr«^d«it  •  •  • 
may  reduce  or  Increase  the  raias  of  postage 
or  other  charges  on  mall  matter  conveyed 
between  th*  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, j 

It  takes  time  to  pass  a  law  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  need  is  great.  Voluntary  aid 
should  be  encouraged.  All  of  this  as- 
sistance afforded  to  the  stricken  peoples 
sxross  the  seas  by  their  relatives  and 
Xrimds  in  this  country  reduces  the  ex- 


penditurt  of  publle  fundi.  OerUlnly  a 
oompAratlvely  imall  poitage  lubildy,  If 
n«eeuary,  is  the  moit  economical 
mathod  which  can  be  devised  for  our 
Oovemment  to  extend  Iti  aid. 

X  should  welcome  the  Intervention  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  with  the 
executive  branch  to  convince  them  that 
action  should  be  taken  immediately  to 
reduce  the  sometimes  prohibitive  post- 
age charges  on  shipments  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, medical  supplies  and  other  nccss- 
sarles.  which  our  families  In  this  country 
of  modest  Income,  with  close  ties  abroad, 
desire  to  meke. 

Since  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  In  ac- 
complishing this  objective  with  the  Post- 
master General,  and  I  should  not  want  to 
be  understood  to  ascribe  to  him  any  lack 
of  interest  in  this  proposal.  I  have  in- 
troduced H.  R.  4616,  to  force  the  reduc- 
tion by  one-half  of  the  postage  charges 
on  individual  relief  shipments.  I  have 
in  preparation  additional  legislation  to 
encourage  this  commendable  practice, 
bom  of  the  love,  sympathy,  and  Chris- 
tian charity  of  our  own  people. 

I  have  sought  an  early  hearing  on  this 
measure  and  venture  to  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  my  other 
colleagues,  who  may  be  Interested  in  this 
same  problem,  that  they  appear  before 
the  committee  in  support  either  of  this 
legislation  or  any  other  Wlls  which  may 
serve  this  purpose. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  indicated  the  other 
day  that  I  was  becoming  quite  confused 
with  respect  to  the  pending  legislation. 
As  the  debate  proceeds  I  am  becoming 
more  and  more  confused.  If  we  keep  on 
at  the  pace  we  are  going  in  the  matter 
of  amendments  with  respect  to  this  piece 
of  legislation,  we  may  as  well  close  the 
books  so  far  as  this  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. Some  will  hope  that  perhaps 
the  conference  will  eliminate  most  of  the 
amendments  if  the  bill  ultimately  passes. 
Perhaps  it  is  all  right  for  the  Membera 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  say, 
"Oh.  well,  we  will  satisfy  our  own  little 
feeling  in  the  matter  and  we  will  adopt 
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an  amendment  against  communism  or 
some  other  thing  and  write  it  into  this 
bill  In  the  hopes  and  expectations  that 
the  conferees  will  ultimately  take  it  out 
or  that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  ultimately  see  that  the  country  to 
taken  care  of," 

I  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Members  are  approaching  the  task  of 
trying  to  legislate.  Lot  me  say  thto  to 
you.  aa  X  tald  the  other  day,  that  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  whether  we 
art  ■otng  to  b«  for  this  proiram  or 
against  It.  That  is  all  thore  Is  to  It, 
Anybody  that  thinks  that  he  or  she  can 
ialvi»  his  or  her  eonaricnoe  beeauN  of 
the  adoption  in  thlN  House  of  a  lot  of 
little  petty  and  nioanlnileis  and  In- 
nocuous amcndmonls  and  then  vote  for 
the  bill  with  the  ldr>4  that  "I  ihouyht  I 
was  doing  something  that  would  bo  pro- 
toetlng  the  Interests  of  America*'  will 
wake  up  when  this  bill  nnally  oomes  back 
from  the  conference  In  a  form  quite  dif- 
ferent m  Its  provlntoni.  You  will  thrn  be 
required  to  vole  for  or  against  the  bill 
•ubstantlsUy  in  the  form  presented  to 
the  House  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

The  membership  of  this  House  ought 
to  be  able  to  stand  up  courageously  and 
face  the  great,  tremendous  issue  that  is 
Involved.  I  am  not  going  to  find  fault 
with  anybody  on  the  position  which  he 
takes,  provided  It  Is  done  with  some 
degree  of  Intelligence.  The  thing  that 
is  facing  me  right  now  Is  this:  You  adopt 
an  amendment  which  says  that  no  part 
of  these  funds  shall  be  expended  In  the 
Interest  of  a  Communist  or  one  wno  has 
been  a  Communist.  Why,  that  indicates 
to  me  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
Just  do  not  know  what  this  bill  is  about 
and  how  It  is  to  be  handled.  It  makes 
us  look  silly.  I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
part  of  this  go  to  Communists.  But.  my 
colleagues,  if  we  go  into  this  program, 
we  must  do  so  determined  to  uphold  the 
arm  of  our  Government  as  against 
Stalin.  Then  we  adopt  another  amend- 
ment which  says  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Joint  committee  to  go  over  and  investi- 
gate and  see  how  this  program  is  handled 
over  there  on  the  ground.  Everybody 
knows  that  under  the  program  as  It  is 
presently  operating,  under  the  $350,000,- 
000  general  relief  program— Public  Law 
84 — we*  turn  this  material  over  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  country  that  Is 
Involved.  That  government  Is  required 
to  adopt  the  rationing  program  and  the 
control  program  that  this  country  de- 
mands. We  wrote  that  very  language 
into  Public  Law  84  as  a  protection  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  see  to  it  that 
there  would  be  an  equitable  distribution 
of  this  food  in  the  nations  that  we  are 
seeking  to  help. 

Now  then,  after  having  done  that, 
after  we  say  to  these  countries.  "You 
must  distribute  this  food  in  a  program  of 
rationing  and  price  controls  subject  to 
our  direction  and  approval."  we  say  "that 
Is  not  enough;  we  are  going  to  send  a 
congressional  committee  over  there  now 
to  further  investigate  and  tell  the  coun- 
try that  has  charge  of  that  distribution 
how  they  shall  handle  the  proposition." 

Oh,  the  intent  is  wonderful,  it  is 
proper,  but  this  thing  is  going  out  to  the 
world.    What  we  are  doing  here  today 


is  going  out  to  the  Nation.  What  are 
they  going  to  think  of  the  Intelligence 
of  a  body  that  acts  today  In  a  way  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  the  way  we  acted 
when  we  passed  this  relief  bill,  PubUo 
Law  84?  I  do  not  know  what  the  answer 
Is,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  this:  You  must 
not  depend  entirely  upon  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  protect  the  people 
of  America  and  protect  thU  Congross. 
Tht>  Appropriations  Committee  of  course 
will  try  to  do  the  Job  you  chart  for  them, 
M»ny  Members  srem  to  feel  that  the  Ap- 
proprlaMona  Committee  can  resolve 
many  of  these  diRleulites,  X  want  you  to 
know  that.  In  my  opinion,  your  Commit- 
tcT  on  Appropriations  Is  going  to  have  a 
dlOlcull  time  getting  a  bill  In  such  shape 
as  to  i»ffeetively  implement  this  legisla- 
tion. You  must  either  be  for  or  against 
Iho  principle  involved.  You  must  be  pre- 
pared to  follow  ihroush— you  muNt  either 
do  the  Job  or  quit.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  later, 

Mr,  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amtndmtnt  off««r4»d  by  Mr  Mx^isat  of  Wii- 
ocniln ;  On  paga  ■,  Uns  la,  strike  out  secuon 
11  In  Its  entlrtty, 

Mr.  V0RY8,  Mr.  Chairman,  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  10  minutes,  5 
minutes  for  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  5  minutes  for  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  under  the  Impression 
that  most  of  us  represent  some  250,000 
to  300,000  people.  The  time  I  am  here 
I  am  going  to  try  to  represent  them. 

I  offered  this  amendment  because  to 
me  this  section  of  the  bill  is  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Here  we  have  injected 
into  this  bill  section  11,  and  it  is  going 
to  start  us  on  another  rejuvenated  OPA. 
Do  you  know  that  so  many  people  in  our 
Government  have  been  over  in  foreign 
lands  so  long  watching  dictators  operate 
that  their  fingers  are  getting  itchy  and 
they  want  to  set  themselves  up  as  little 
dictators  here  within  the  United  States. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  have  to 
meet  that  issue.  This  administration 
has  the  control,  it  has  the  power,  and  it 
has  the  money  at  this  very  hour.  There 
is  not  a  man  here  today  who  would  deny 
that  with  the  money  and  the  authority 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  this  administra- 
tion he  cannot  control  prices.  Any 
time  the  administration  wishes  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  that  goes  along 
with  the  power  and  money  something 
can  be  done  about  prices.  They  are 
afraid  of  the  responsibility  of  controlling 
prices,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
low  prices  or  high  prices.  They  have 
control  of  prices,  and  there  is  no  use  of 
their  trying  to  pass  It  on  to  somebody 
else. 

Then  this  committee  wants  to  start 
up  another  institution,  another  bureauc- 
racy. We  have  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  with  hearings  going 
on  at  the  present  time.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  Steagall  amendment. 
It  is  not  being  lived  up  to  at  this  hour. 
People  come  in  here,  and  I  have  heard 


th«n  day  after  day.  telling  about  how 
they  had  to  have  this  food  to  send 
oeross.  yet  you  have  not  paid  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Midwest  but  50  to  80  percent 
of  parity  at  thto  hour  for  chickens,  ac- 
cording to  the  law.    The  administra- 
tion has  not  even  paid  them  for  the 
poultry  they  produced  last  year,  in  that 
particular   branch  of  agriculture,     80 
X  say  that  we  should  not  be  appropri- 
ating any  money  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  stitrt  up  any  new  auoncy.    X 
comr  from  the  frenh-water  country;  evl- 
drnlly  une  han  to  bo  a  ksU -water  man  to 
know  whut  U  solns  on  In  the  world.  The 
State  Department  Is  takliii  over  the  De- 
partment of  Airlcultuie.    If  you  do  not 
want  a  Department  of  Asriculiure.  quit 
appropriating  any  money  at  all.   If  this 
committee  Is  going  to  take  over  ill  the 
functions  of  all  the  other  eommltteei, 
•  then  X  guees  the  rest  of  us  micht  Just  as 
well  close  up  shop,  too,  becauxo  this  to 
the  oponinn  wedKc.    Mr.  Luckmnn  has 
done  enough  harm  alreody.  All  the  blah, 
blah.    blah,   about   saving    lOO.OOu.ooo 
bu.holn  of  wheat.    He  does  not  know 
whether  he  helped  xRve  100,000,000  or 
100  bushels,  and  no  Mcmbci    un  the 
floor  can  say  what  he  saved.    Everyone 
knows  hto  program  was.  to  say  the  least, 
silly;  after  4  weeks'  reign  soap  was  30 
oents  per  pound  and  chlcketu  16  cents 
per  pound. 

You  are  putting  handcuffs  and  a 
strait- Jacket  on  the  American  farmer 
today.  Nobody  In  this  administration 
has  said  they  want  to  put  handcuffs  on 
the  profiteers  of  thto  country.  You  have 
not  heard  a  word  about  that  from  any 
of  the  top  officials.  They  want  to  put 
them  on  labor  and  they  want  to  put  them 
on  the  farmer,  and  yet  this  is  the  admin- 
istration that  was  going  to  chase  the 
money  changers  out  of  the  temple.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  support  this  back-door 
pathway  to  a  rejuvenated  OPA  this  will 
belt. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Wto- 
consin  would  be  an  impressive  one  if  it 
were  directed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  he  seeks  to  strike  out.  But 
unfortunately  it  is  not.  as  a  reading  of 
the  provision  will  very  clearly  indicate. 
This  provision  of  the  bill  for  which  I  am 
very  happy  to  say  I  am  responsible,  says 
there  shall  be  established  a  national  food 
conservation  committee  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  This  committee  is  to  be  composed 
of  business,  labor,  agricultiu^,  and  con- 
sumer representatives — and  is  to  be 
voluntary.  There  is  nothing  in  it  about 
manacling  anybody,  farmers  or  anyone 
else.  There  is  nothing  in  it  about  creat- 
ing a  new  Government  agency  or  a  new 
control  agency  or  a  new  OPA  or  any- 
thing atall  like  that.  Now  what  does  thto 
provision  seek  to  do?  I  think  the  gentle- 
man who  proposed  this  amendment 
who  represents  a  farming  district  is.  and 
I  am  sure  unwittingly — because  I  know 
him  and  have  very  high  regard  for 
him — putting  us  city  people  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  like  Gulliver  who  to  tied 
down  by  a  lot  of  bonds  and  straps  and 
cannot  get  up  from  the  ground  or  move 
himself  even  though  he  to  a  giant.  The 
only  thing  we  can  do  now.  to  help  our- 
selves to  to  protect  ourselves  against  in- 
flationary prices  of  food.    I  might  say 
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to  the  centlenuin  that  I 
BillloaB  of  farmers  in  ihls 
selves  think  that  food  costs 
out  of  reason,  and  that  they  th 
vould  t>o  Infinitely  better  oiT  i 
flaiionary  spiral  was  stopped 
now.    What    the    proponent 
smecdment  says  to  us  Is  that 
fet  off  the  ground  ourselves,  tiia 
not  even  help  ourselves,  voluntarily 
whole  point  about  this 
mittee.  is  epitomized  in  Mr 
letter  of  reslcnftUon  of 
1M7.  to  the  President.    He 
quote: 

Ik  la  elear  hajrcnd  question,  ho' 
tbm  orient  ac«d  fcr  tbe  utmost 
of  food  will  not  OMM  with  the 
oC  our  emergency  program 
be  an  Imperative  necessity  for  a 
period  of  time. 
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A".d  the  statesmanlike  act  w  i!ch  fol 
lows  that  statement  is  thai  Mr.  .uckman 
ralgns  and  says  his  atjency  is  [oins  out 
of  business  and  somehow  or  och  t  wo  can 
look  after  conservation  through  other 
Government  departments. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Ailairs  has 
tried  to  do  something  really  cor  structive 
tn  this  bi'.l  in  response  to  the  g  ?ntlemcn 
who  support  our  private  cconc  mic  sys- 
t«n.  and  who  say.  "We  want  no  controls. 
We  wilj  look  after  ourselves.  lust  give 
the  gr^at  heart  of  the  Americ:  n  people 
an  opportunity  smd  they  will  d<  liver  like 
nothing  on  earth  that  you  ei  er  saw." 
This  section  see'.cs  to  give  the  gi  sat  heart 
of  the  American  i^ople  such  s  n  oppor 
tunlty.  It  rejects  any  implicati  >n.  which 
I  reject  and  I  believe  that  the  g  ?ntleman 
from  Wu^consin  would  reject,  that  the 
farmers  of  the  country  do  not  want  us 
to  have  a  conservation  program,  but  want 
OS  to  bring  about  more  and  iiore  and 
more  the  spiralling  of  food  pric  cs  which 
threatens  to  destroy  our  salaries  in  the 
cities  and  to  destroy  people  «{ith  fixed 
Incomes. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
C^iairmsn    will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wi'^consln  I  wish 
to  say  to  my  distinguished  :olleague 
from  New  York  that  so  far  us  ]( am  con- 
cerned. I  am  willing  to  put  the  c  Id  strait- 
Jacket  on  the  farmers  any  time  that  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  the  Unit  d  States 
want  to  get  into  that  ."same  stra  l-jacket. 
But  I  am  tired,  because  I  have  seen  the 
stnut-jacket  put  on  the  farmei  when  it 
Is  not  put  on  the  people  of  New  York  or 
other  cities  who  make  their  pro  )ts  mak- 
ing millionaires  of  themselves  c  Jt  of  the 
sweat  and  toil  of  the  nural  peop  c  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  There  are  no  )eople  In 
my  district  who  are  making  millions. 
The  people  in  my  district  are  doing 
without— day  after  day  after  day — be- 
caiise  their  incomes  will  often  n  )t  permit 
tbem  to  buy  what  they  have  a  r  g;ht  to  be 
able  to  buy.  I  think  that  I.  lor  them. 
have  a  right  to  resent  any  su  :h  state- 
ment as  that  made  here.  It  is  just  the 
that  people  in  my  district  with  in- 
of  $50  and  $60  a  w^eek.  md  even 
more,  cannot  buy  the  kind  of  f  xxls  and 
household  items  today  that  t  ley  nor- 
mally voukt  boy  because  of  t  le  Infia- 
ttooary  runaway  price  splraL 
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Now  Just  one  other  point.  If  the  gen- 
tleman pressing  this  amendment  were  to 
be  consistent  he  would  bring  in  a  bill 
tomorrow  to  prevent  farmers  from  hav- 
ing cooperatives.  If  you  are  going  to 
try  to  prevent  the  city  people  from  doing 
something  about  the  inflationary  spiral 
through  their  own  voluntary  efforts, 
then  you  certainly  ought  to  prevent  the 
farm  people  from  entering  arrange- 
ments and  getting  together  and  organ- 
izing their  marketing. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
ChrJrman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield.  i 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  that  at  another  time  and 
I  will  not  worry  about  being  put  on  a 
spot  either.  But  why  try  to  deceive  us 
here  today?  Why  cry  to  deceive  any  of 
us  who  have  kept  track  of  this  all  these 
y;?ars  into  believing  that  this  committee 
can  bring  in  a  little  amendment  and  that 
It  is  going  to  do  something  except  for  one 
gix)up  of  people?  Stop  and  realize  v/ho 
hiis  the  power  and  who  has  the  authority 
and  who  has  the  money  and  who  put  150 
percent  of  parity  on  a  certain  vegetable 
oil  north  of  the  Mason  and  DUxon's  line. 
If  you  please,  after  OPA  was  dead  and 
after  all  the  pallbearers  had  taken  off 
their  white  gloves  and  all  the  mourners 
hf.d  gone  home. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  gentleman's  argu- 
ment Is  confusing  the  point  that  we  city 
people  of  the  United  States  have  a  right 
by  voluntary  action  to  protect  ourselves 
as  to  the  price  of  what  we  eat  and  what 
we  buy  in  an  effort  to  bring  prices  down, 
ju>t  as  well  as  the  farmers  in  coopera- 
tives and  other  activities  have  a  right  to 
get  together  and  try  to  organize  their 
marketing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  May  we  have  the 
amendment  again  reported,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
again  reported  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Muhray  of  Wisconsin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qiestion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Murr.\y  of 
Wisconsin)  there  were — ayes  47,  noes 
180. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kttnkxl:  On 
pac;e  8.  after  line  30.  insert  a  new  section, 
as  roUows: 

*'&c.  6  (a)  Before  any  commodities  are 
made  available  to  any  recipient  country  other 
than  China  under  the  authority  of  this  act. 
the  agreement  entered  Into  between  such 
country  and  the  Untied  States  pursuant  to 
sec  don  5  of  this  act  ehall  contain  an  under- 
taking by  such  country — 

"(1)  that  when  commodities  made  avMla- 
ble  under  the  authority  of  this  act  arc  made 
available  on  terms  of  repayment  in  dollars, 
•ucb  ectmtry  will  use  ( in  the  manner  and  to 
the  extent  provided  in  such  agreement  and 
permitted  by  the  law  of  such  oountry)  the 
•aatits  in  the  United  States  belonging  to 
nationals  of  such  country  as  collateral  to 
Mcure  the  making  of  stich  repayment;  and 


"(2)  that  when  commodities  are  made 
available  under  the  authority  of  this  act, 
they  shall  be  made  available  on  terms  of 
repayment  ip  dollars  to  the  extent  of  the 
known  value  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreastU7)  of  assets  in  the  United 
States  belonging  to  nationals  of  such  country. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
upon  request  oy  a  recipient  country,  each 
oificer  and  agency  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  (thrcugh 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  any  information  acquired 
or  possessed  by  siKh  officer  or  agency  with 
respect  to  the  Identity  of  each  French  na- 
tional who  holds  assets  in  the  United  States 
and  the  character,  locations,  and  amounts  of 
such  assets.  Insofar  as  possible  such  Infor- 
mation shall  be  furnished  in  such  detail  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  comply  with 
tiio  request;  but,  except  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary in  order  to  comply  vrlth  the  request, 
shall  not  disclose  the  affairs  of  any  person. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  promptly  termi- 
nate the  prevision  of  aid  under  this  act  tar 
any  country  whenever  he  determines  that 
such  country  is  not  adhering  to  the  terms 
included  in  its  agreement  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(l)  The  term  'national'  of  a  country 
means  an  individual  who  is  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject of  such  country,  or  a  corporation  or 
association  organized  under  the  laws  of  such 
country. 

"(2)  The  term  'person'  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  or  association." 

And  renumber  the  remaining  sections  of 
the  bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  The  members  of  the 
commiUee  are  very  sympathetic  to  this 
amendment.  We  feel,  however,  that  it 
should  not  be  placed  in  this  bill  but 
should  be  taken  up  in  the  Herter  bill. 
Hearings  on  the  Herter  bill  will  start 
Monday  morning. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
withdraw  this  amendment  and  submit 
It  at  the  hearings  on  Monday. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  should  like  to  have 
this  go  into  the  interim-aid  bill.  Until 
we  can  have  a  clearer  picture  of  what 
will  happen  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
whether  effective  democratic  govern- 
ments will  receive  popular  support,  these 
nations  should  exhaust  their  own  re- 
sources before  receiving  free  aid.  Hav- 
ing studied  this  question  most  carefully 
I  find  there  are  a  number  of  diiflculties 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  to  refer  to 
dollars  even  as  merely  a  unit  of  m.easure- 
ment  in  the  present  amendment  and  due 
to  the  further  fact  that  this  bill  doe;5 
not  contemplate  any  dollar  advances,  nor 
for  that  matter  any  attempted  repay- 
ment at  all.  There  are  several  policy 
questions  involved  also.  The  problem 
should  be  studied  from  all  angles. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
assure  me  that  this  matter  will  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  Herter 
bill  establishing  the  Government  cor- 
poration? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  We  would  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
attend  the  hearings  as  a  witness  and  sub- 
mit his  amendment  at  that  time. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  The  hearings  in  re- 
spect to  the  Herter  bill  establishing  a 
government  corporation? 
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Mr.  MALONEY.  We  will  see  that  the 
gentleman  is  given  a  full  opportunity  to 
present  his  views  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  on  the  Herter  bill. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.    And  that  this  matter 
will  receive  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time? 
Mr.  MALONEY.    That  Is  right. 
Mr.   AUGUST   H.    ANDRE8EN.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KUNKEL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    I  think 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  very  ap- 
propriate and  in  order  to  this  bill,  be- 
cause the  bill  on  page  4  provides  for  re- 
payment in  dollars  from  these  different 
countries.    Here  you  have  in  Prance  pos- 
sibly $3,000,000,000  of  gold  buried,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
securities  held  by  French  citizens  in  the 
United  States.    It  occurs  to  me  we  ought 
to  have  it  as  part  of  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  The  difficulty  with 
that  is  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
problem.  It  Involves  the  mobilizing  of 
the  assets  of  the  various  nationals  who 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  their  respective 
countries.  Conceivably  it  may  serve  as 
a  precedent  for  future  action  in  respect 
to  nationals  of  other  countries.  Conse- 
quently I  welcome  suggestions  as  to  ways 
and  mesms.  I  would  not  want  to  Jeop- 
ardize the  principle  Involved  in  this  bill 
by  offering  it  as  an  amendment,  now  that 
I  am  given  assurance  that  this  matter 
will  be  given  serious  consideration  with- 
in the  next  few  days.  With  the  help  of 
the  legislative  counsel,  I  have  redrafted 
this  particular  amendment  four  times 
within  the  past  2  days.  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  It  even  yet. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  VORYS.  A  further  resison  for  de- 
ferring consideration  to  next  Monday, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  MALONEY j  suggests,  and  as  he  has 
already  assured  his  colleague  will  be 
done,  is  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
on  December  8  denied  the  Government 
the  right  to  hold  property  of  foreign  na- 
tionals unless  the  owner  of  the  property 
is  found  to  be  an  enemy  or  an  ally  of 
an  enemy.  That  court  decision  should 
be  considered  by  the  committee  before 
we  put  such  a  principle  as  that  contained 
in  this  amendment  into  legislation.  I, 
therefore,  am  very  happy  about  the  ar- 
rangement l>etween  our  two  colleagues 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
6»c.   12.   (a)    There  is  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $590 ,000  .(XX), 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
and   accomplish   the   purposes   of   this   act. 
This  act,  however,  shall  not  Imply  any  pres- 
ent or  future  obligation  to  give  aid  to  any 
foreign  country,  nor  sluOl  it  imply  or  guar- 
antee the  avaUabllity  of  any  specinc  com- 
modities. 


(b)  Funds  authorized  under  tills  act.  when 
allocated  to  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent estabUsiiment  of  the  Oovernment. 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing 
obligations  and  expenditures  of  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Independent  establishment 
or  organizational  unit  thereof  concerned,  and 
without  regard  to  sections  37C9  and  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.  8.  C. 
6;  81  U.  8.  C.  529). 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Ccu'- 
poratlon  is  authorized  and  directed,  until 
such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  section,  to  make  advances, 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  «150,000.000, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  In 
such  manner  and  In  such  amoxmts  as  the 
President  shall  determine.  Prom  appropria- 
tions authorized  under  this  section,  there 
shall  be  repaid  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  the  advances  made  by  It  under 
the  authority  contained  herein. 

Mr.    JONKMAN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonkman:  On 
page  8,  line  22,  after  the  words  "not  to  ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "$590,000,000"  and  insert 
'•$290,000,000." 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
support  of  my  amendment  to  reduce  the 
authorization  in  this  bill  by  $300,000,000, 
I  submit  the  following  facts : 

The  authorization  was  fixed  by  the 
administration  at  $597,000,000.  Since 
that  time  it  was  found  that  the  Italian 
grain  crop  was  underestimated  by  the 
State  Department  by  1,000,000  metric 
tons.  This  is  37,000,000  bushels,  and  at 
$3  a  bushel  would  come  to  $111,000,000. 
Next,  It  was  found  that  Italy's  export 
olive  crop  had  been  underestimated  in 
the  amount  of  $13,000,000.  Certainly, 
where  the  need  is  found  not  to  exist  we 
cannot  say,  "Give  It  to  them  ansrway,"  so 
that  $124,000,000  must  come  out. 

Then  there  were  included  in  the  pro- 
posed administration  figures  $20,000,000 
owed  by  France  on  account  to  Belgium 
and  Brazil.  We  certainly  are  not  jMiying 
the  debts  of  foreign  nations  under  the 
guise  of  relief.    So  that  must  come  off. 

In  the  matter  of  Prance,  it  was  found 
that  her  grain  crop  was  larger  than  an- 
ticipated by  at  least  $17,000,000.  Cer- 
tainly this  should  be  deducted  from  the 
administration  figures. 

The  last  three  amounts  totaling  $50,- 
000.000  have  already  been  allowed  as  cuts 
by  the  committee.  The  $111,000,000  was 
not  so  treated.  We  also  were  informed 
that  so  much  wheat  was  not  available 
In  the  United  States;  that  only  one-third 
of  the  amount  could  be  spared.  So  we 
gave  them  that  one-third  or  $37,000,- 
000  we  had,  although  not  needed,  and  cut 
$74,000,000  off.  A  few  days  later  we  re- 
stored one-half  of  this,  or  $37,000,000 
of  wheat  not  needed  and  which  we  do 
not  have,  and  this,  with  the  $60,000,000 
for  China,  brought  us  within  $10,000,000 
of  our  starting  point. 


So  we  have  a  total  of  $161,000,000  cuts 
about  which  there  should  be  no  dispute 
and  which  could  never  be  Justified  by 
anyone  as  a  basis  for  giving  away  ovir 
taxpayers'  money. 

I  further  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  according  to  the  March 
31   report   on  UNRRA  there  were   still 
$1,088,000,000  unshipped  as  of  March  31. 
1947.    UNRRA  funds  have  been  used  at 
the  rate  of  $70,000,000  a  month.    If  the 
administration    report   is    correct,    and 
UNRRA  holds  out  at  the  rate  that  it  has 
In  the  past,  there  would  be  $420,000,000 
available  after  the  1st  of  January  1948. 
Now,  I  know  this  fund  is  an  Interna- 
tional fund,  and  not  under  our  direct 
control.    But    Italy    has    had    UNRRA 
funds  before,  and  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  it  could  not  be  applied  for  other 
needy  countries,  especially  Austria,  for 
the  first  3  months  of  1948.    I  dare  say 
that  we  have,  in  the  final  analysis,  con- 
tributed 90  percent  instead  of  73  percent, 
as  often  said,  of  this  fund.    With  the 
division  of  East  and  West  through  the 
iron  cuitain,  the  free  countries  should 
be  able  to  husband  this  resource  Instead 
of  letting  it  go  to  pot  and  then  just  come 
back  to  the  American  taxpayer  for  more. 
However,  Instead  of  $400,000,000.  as- 
sume that  we  utilize  only  $100,000,000  of 
this  ftmd  in  1948.    This  will  ease  the  in- 
terim aid  bill  so  we  can  cut  it  another 
$100,000,000.  bringing  the  Justifiable  cuts 
to  $261,000,000. 

I  further  called  3rour  attention  to  the 
fact  that  according  to  the  balance  sheet 
furnished  the  Congress  in  the  hearings 
on  the  interim  aid  bill,  that  as  of  Novem- 
ber 1  there  were  still  $204,000,000  avaU- 
able  fi-om  the  $350,000,000  post-UNRRA 
aid  bUl. 

The  President's  report  on  the  post- 
UNRRA  $350,000,000  aid  bUl  showed  that 
as  of  September  30, 1947,  only  $72,000,000 
had  been  shipped.  This  means  that  for 
August  and  September  we  had  shipped 
$36,000,000  a  month,  and  the  report  fur- 
nished to  the  Congress  by  the  State  De- 
partment as  of  October  31.  showed 
$128,000,000  had  been  shipped,  which 
means  that  in  October  we  shipped 
$56,000,000. 

Assuming  that  we  continue  shipments 
at  the  same  rate  in  November  and  De- 
cember as  In  October,  it  would  mean  that 
on  the  1st  of  January  there  will  still  be 
$100,000,000  available  from  the  post- 
UNRRA  residual  relief,  or  so-called 
$350,000,000  aid  bill. 

This  then  warrants  another  cut  of 
$100,000,000  in  the  interim  aid  bill.  Jus- 
tifying a  cut  of  $381,000,000  altogether  so 
far. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already 
justified  a  cut  of  $61,000,000  more  than 
my  amendment  calls  for.  But  that  is 
not  all. 

On  Friday  last  I  further  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  administration's 
authorization  of  $597,000,000  included 
$38,000,000  for  cotton,  and  $35,000,000 
for  petroleum,  which  Is  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  and  not  for  human  relief 
aid.  This  amounts  to  $73,000,000.  Ad- 
ding this  to  the  last  figure  of  $361,000,- 
000.  Justifies  a  cut  of  $434,000,000. 
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I  further  cftUed  attention  to  t  m  fact 
that  the  amount  proposed  by  the  admln- 
l5!iraUon  conUined  $184,000,000  far  coal, 
of  which  $111,000,000  ls  for  mani  (actur- 
ing  purpoT'S.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  not  for 
relief.  I  thuyc  this  should  be  deducted. 
and  we  have  come  to  the  total  of  $545. • 
000.000. 

These  three  Items,  cotton,  cokl.  and 
ptiroteum  for  iadnstriai  u-ses.  am  Minting 
to  $184,000,000.  5hou)d  not  be  forced  as 
a  Rift  from  the  American  taxpaye  -.  This 
sum  should  be  borrowed  from  thi !  World 
Eank.  Or  if  the  World  Bank  is  fa  ling  us. 
It  should  be  borrowed  from  the  Sxport- 
Import  Bank,  ualeaa  w  wish  to  le  our- 
selves  up  new  to  the  long-ran^e  &  arshall 
plan  tock.  stock,  and  barrel  witl:  out  de 
bating  It  or  knowing  anything  sbout  it 

In  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  cia  med  by 
the  State  Department  that  r^ntr  butions 
were  made  to  the  $350,000,001  post- 
UNRRA  aid  bill  by  Australia  for  i  12.800.- 
000.  Canada  820.000.0ea.  Denm  trk  $4 
000.000.  Norway  $3,000,000.  and  the 
Umted  Kincdom  $40,000,000.  a  Itotal  of 
about  OW.OiO.OOO. 

I  want  to  say  frankly  that  I  do  not 
wholly  believe  this.  I  think  it  s  exag- 
gerated propaganda.  For  no  me  ation  is 
made  of  it  in  the  reports  we  1  ave  re- 
ceived either  from  the  Presidem  .  or  the 
State  Department  on  the  .<;o-calle  d  $350. 
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should  be  accounted  for.  The  A  nerican 
taxpayer  should  be  relieved  to  (hat  ex- 
tent. 

So  if  we  add  this  $80,000,004  to  the 
available  funds  already  accour  ted  for. 
we  have  Justified  cuts  for  $02£  .000.000. 
In  other  words,  we  have  wiped  out  the 
entire  amount  in  this  bill.  You  an  take 
any  of  these  amounts  to  justify  tie  $300.- 
000.000  cut. 

Ftor.  lir.  Chairman,  there  is  teally  no 
exctise  for  this  bill.  If  the  Unite  d  SUtes 
finances  were  handled  by  flnar  ciers  in 
these  tremendous  foreign  expenditures, 
instead  of  by  diplomats  and  po  itidans, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  «  f  a  spe- 
cial session  on  this  legislation.  The  ad- 
ministration should  have  sufficie  it  funds 
to  carry  it  through  March  31  without 
the  provisions  of  this  interim  a  d  bill  or 
Any  part  of  it. 

Just  a  word  about  China.  It  i  propo- 
nent says  that  the  inclusion  of  MO.OOO.- 
000  for  China  was  mainly  to  bol  tier  mo- 
rale by.  for  Instance,  stabilizing  China's 
currency.  For  this  purpose  it  ^rould  be 
only  a  chtip  in  the  bucket,  and  If  we  want 
to  bolster  China's  morale  we  t  ould  do 
far  better  to  chance  our  foreien  policy 
by  glTtnc  Chin*  $60,000,000  worl  h  of  our 
surplus  war  material.  This  shot  ild  espe- 
cially commend  Itself  if  we  tMnk  the 
world  situation  is  one  of  a  cole  war.  or 
a  hot  war.  whatever  these  teitns  may 
mean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  hea:  d  much 
of  calctilated  risks  with  ref  eren<  e  to  war 
and  loss  of  our  freedom  by  forces  from 
without.  Have  we  calculated  he  risks 
from  within?  The  adminlsti  ation  is 
hopelessly  divided  on  whether  our  for- 
eign aid  procram  has  impact  on  high 
prices  and  Inflation.  President  Truman 
and  others  say  it  has  not.  Secretaries 
Barriman  and  Lovett  and  othe  rs  say  It 
bas  a  substantial  Imnact  on  hii  h  prices 


and  :nflation.  If  it  has  such  impact,  it 
has  the  same  impact  on  our  freedom  and 
the  threat  of  substituting  the  police  state. 
That  Impact  became  a  reality  when  Pres- 
ident Truman  asked  for  reinstatement 
of  price  controls,  rationing,  and  so  forth. 

Our  danger  of  slavery  is  far  more  im- 
minent from  that  source  than  from  war. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congress  will  be  in  con- 
tinuous session  until  the  middle  of  next 
year.  Before  we  grant  the  entire  funds 
asked  for  in  tiiis  short-range  Marshall 
plan,  we  should  demand  a  composite  bal- 
ance sheet  as  to  how  long  the  present 
funds  will  last.  We  should  also  have  a 
t>etter  picture  of  the  needs  than  we  have 
before  us  now. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
W»crnsln:  On  page  8.  Un«  23,  atrlk» 
out  ''•600.000.000"  and  substitute  tiierelor 
"SSCO.OOO.OCO.'* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  cfTering  this  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  pending  amendment,  or  is  it 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  A  straight 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parllimentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  of- 
fering another  amendment  or  a  substi- 
tute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  is  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  I  think  my  amend- 
ment should  be  voted  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  According  to  the 
parliamentarian,  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  Is  In  order. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  asking  that  the  amount  car- 
ried in  the  bill  be  reduced  by  $90,000,000. 
Of  course,  that  is  a  small  amount  when 
we  consider  that  we  are  talking  in  terms 
of  a  half  bilUon  dollars.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  stop  for  Just  a  moment  and 
realize  that  this  is  the  third  blank  check 
authorization  the  State  Department  is 
now  playing^  with,  so  far  as  relief  is  con- 
cerned. First,  we  had  the  UNRRA  bill, 
and  money  is  still  being  expended  for 
UMRSA.  No.  2.  we  had  the  foreign- 
relief  bill  for  $350iK)0.000.  which  we 
passc-d  last  spring.  Now  jrou  are  being 
asked  to  give  another  blank  check  for  the 
same  purposes.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  available  for  human  relief  purposes 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  from  UNRRA 
appropriations.  The  European  relief  bill 
was  passed  last  spring.  As  of  November 
1.  1947.  we  were  informed  that  there  is 
$204,000,000  available.  Now  we  are  asked 
for  another  $590,000,000.  As  I  have  said, 
the  State  Department  already  hsis  two 
blanl:  check  accounts.  Actually,  there  is 
no  n(>ed  for  this  legislation. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
Just  what  this  bill  does.  I  have  heard 
some  Members  say  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  that  this  is  a  relief  bill  for 
human  needs  and  for  food.  I  am  amazed 
at  that  statement,  because  food  is  a 
minor  portion  oX  it.  It  is  also  a  re- 
habilitation bill.  rehabilitaUon  of  the 
economy  of  these  countries.    When  we 


consider  that  food  is  a  minor  part  of 
this  bill.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country  ought  to  know  just  what  the 
fact  is.  Strangely  enough,  there  has 
been  no  focusing  of  attention  to  that 
end.  While  we  are  concerned  about  the 
rising  cost  of  living  and  while  we  worry 
about  inflation,  yet  we  are  asked  to  come 
In  here  again,  twice  in  1  year,  and  make 
an  appropriation,  which  is  a  blank 
check  for  a  reduced  standard  of  living 
in  this  country — and  make  no  mistake 
about  that. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  feel  that 
this  amount  should  be  increased  con- 
siderably over  $590,000,000.  But  I  ask 
ycu  again,  are  we  going  to  stand  for  this 
kind  of  business?  We  ought  to  con- 
sider that  even  $90,000,000  is  a  lot  of 
money  in  anybody's  language.  What 
justification  is  there  for  me  offering  a 
reduction  here  or  suggesting  a  reduction 
of  $90,000,000?  There  is  just  as  much 
justification  for  that  amount  as  there  is 
for  the  amoimt  of  $597,000,000.  Our  own 
staff  of  experts  were  unable  to  decipher 
the  Justification  that  came  to  us  from  the 
Department  of  State  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  Here  again  blank-check  legis- 
lation is  being  offered  to  the  House. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  something  for  the 
starving  people  in  Europe,  certainly  a  re- 
duction of  $90,000,000  in  this  amount  will 
not  deprive  them  of  what  we  intend  that 
they  should  have.  There  is  no  Member 
in  this  body  who  is  not  in  favor  of  doing 
.something  for  the  needy  and  hungry 
people  In  Europe,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
in  our  own  coimtry  as  well.  I  trust  that 
there  will  be  considerable  support  for 
the  amount  which  I  ^ave  suggested. 

I  also  want  to  call  Attention  to  the  fact, 
as  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  IMr.  KektxI  said 
yesterday,  that  we  are  just  beginning  to 
get  the  picture  as  to  what  is  ahead.  We 
have  Mr.  Peter  Ed.son,  of  the  Wa.shington 
News,  last  night  stating  that  $10,000,000.- 
000  more  is  asked  for  Britain  just  as  a : 
start.  We  have  not  heard  the  requests 
and  the  amounts  that  are  going  to  come  ■ 
in  for  Korea  and  China  and  Japan. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield.  may  I  say  that  the 
body  of  Harry  Hopkins  is  dead,  but  his 
spirit  lingers  on. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  JonkmanI 
offered  an  amendment  and  spoke  on  it 
for  5  minutes.  1  understood  the  ger.tle- 
man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Siuth]  then 
offered  a  different  amendment.  I  want 
to  know  whether  it  is  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Jonkman  amendment  or  not. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
JONKMAN]  offered  an  amendment.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith] 
offered  an  amendment  to  that  amend-' 
ment.  Now  a  substitute  would  be  in  or- 
der if  anyone  desired  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offwr 
a  substitute  amendment  for  the  Jonkman 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Did  I  understand  the 
Chair  to  say  that  the  Merrow  amend- 
ment is  a  substitute  for  the  Jonkman 
amendment  or  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  to  the  Jonkman  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  MxxRow]  was  that  he  was  offering 
a  substitute  for  the  Jonkman  amend- 
ment. The  procedure  then  would  be  to 
first  perfect  the  Jonkman  amendment, 
to  which  an  amendment  has  been  offered. 
After  that  is  done,  then  the  vote  will  be 
between  the  Jonkman  amendment  as 
perfected,  and  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Merrow], 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  do  ^>ot  see  how  you  can 
skip  over  the  Smith  amendment,  because 
the  Smith  amendment  is  between  the 
Jonkman  amendment  and  the  Merrow 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  intended 
to  say  that  the  Jonkman  amendment  is 
pending;  that  the  Smith  amendment  to 
the  Jonkman  amendment  is  pending. 
The  Smith  amendment  will  be  disposed 
of  before  any  vote  comes  on  the  substi- 
tute for  the  Jonkman  amendment. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Smith  J  offered  an  In- 
dependent amendment  and  not  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment.  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  so  state.  My  amend- 
ment should  be  voted  on.  That  is  why 
I  asked  what  the  situation  was.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  was  not  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment,  but  an 
independent  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  was  momentarily  out 
of  the  Chamber  at  the  time  the  amend- 
ment was  offered.  The  Chair  has  been 
advised  by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
situation  is  just  as  I  have  stated  it. 
However.  I  now  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]  whether  or  not 
he  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Jonk- 
man amendment  m  an  independent 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  An  inde- 
pendent amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  that  is  true,  then 
the  Jonkman  amendment  will  be  dis- 
posed of  first.  Then  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith]  will  be  pending.  The  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mn- 
Row]  will  now  be  reported  by  the  Qerk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mnaow,  as  a 

substitute  for  tlxe  Jonkman  amendment: 
Page  8.  line  22.  after  the  word  "exceed",  strike 
out  "»590,000,000"  and  Insert  "WSLOOCOOO." 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  offering  the  substitute  amend- 
ment is  to  reiHace  the  funds  which  we 
took  out  of  the  $597,000,000  proposed  aid 
to  Prance.  Italy,  and  Austria.  The  com- 
mittee decided  that  in  aid  $60,000,000 
should  be  allocated  to  China.  The  co.na- 
mittee  also  decided  to  replace  $16,000,000 
for  Austria,  funds  imder  Public  Law  84 


n^ch  were  set  aside  for  the  children's 
fund  but  were  counted  on  as  available  for 
Austria  in  the  first  estimates.  The  funds 
for  Austria  and  the  allocation  for  China 
make  a  total  of  $76,000,000.  If  you  add 
$76,000,000  to  the  $597,000,000  which  was 
originally  proposed,  you  get  $673,000,000. 
We  made  a  reduction  of  $12,000,000 
against  the  Italian  fats-and-oil  require- 
ment because  of  the  imanticipated  in- 
crease in  olive-oil  production. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Is  this 
amendment  in  order  until  the  Jonkman 
amendment  is  disposed  of? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  is  a  substitute 
for  the  Jonkman  amendment. 

Mr.  MERROW.  The  $12,000,000  re- 
duction from  the  Italy  estimates  sub- 
tracted from  the  $673,000,000  gives  $661.- 
000,000.  My  amendment  restores  the 
original  estimates  of  $597,000,000  in  aid 
to  Europe  plus  aid  to  China. 

In  the  first  place  when  the  requests 
from  western  Europe  were  made  they 
amoimted  to  $1,119,000,000.  After  care- 
ful screening  the  figure  $597,000,000  was 
arrived  at.  making  a  reduction  of  $512,- 
000,000.  Now  we  have  proceeded  with 
further  cuts.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
if  we  keep  on  cutting  we  had  better  pick 
up  our  playthings,  move  out  of  Europe 
as  a  world  power,  settle  back  in  our  com- 
placency and  wait  for  an  atomic  attack. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  as  everyone 
knows,  there  has  been  a  concerted  drive 
on  the  part  of  the  Communists  in  Prance 
and  Italy  directed  from  Moscow  to  force 
the  United  States  out  of  western  Europe. 
This  is  their  objective. 

I  have  often  stated  that  there  should 
be  two  principles  in  a  realistic  foreign 
policy  for  the  United  States.  The  first 
Is  that  we  should  spend  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  sustain  the  governments  that 
are  friendly  to  us.  In  other  words,  we 
^ill  spend  what  is  necessary  to  rehabili- 
tate the  nations  of  western  Euroj)e  which 
are  fighting  communism.  I  have  often 
said  that  I  am  willing,  if  it  requires  it,  to ' 
vote  to  spend  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty- 
five  billions  of  dollars  for  this  purpose: 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  for  the 
Marshall  plan  whatever  it  costs  with  one 
reservation,  that  we  should  immediately 
increase  the  armed  strength  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  our  investment. 

Proceeding  on  these  two  principles,  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  make  our  will 
felt  in  this  rapidly  moving  world.  Keep- 
ing this  in  mind,  let  us  analyze  for  a 
moment  the  tremendous  psychological 
effect  of  the  quick  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  was  In  Prance  and  Italy  shortly 
after  the  announcement  came  that  the 
Presidmt  had  called  a  special  session  of 
Congress.  There  was  renewed  hope  and 
renewed  courage  because  it  seemed  from 
that  announcement  as  though  the  United 
States  was  going  to  stay  in  western 
Europe;  that  the  United  States  was  go- 
ing to  help  those  governments  that  were 
friendly  to  us.  The  people  took  on  new 
hope.  Now  we  talk  about  cutting  off  mil- 
lions here  and  millions  there.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  cut,  we  will  not  have  any  interim 
aid  bill 


The  passage  of  this  bill  win  have  a  tre- 
mendous peychologlcal  effect  on  those 
coimtries  who  are  at  the  moment  so 
bravely  resisting  the  movement  of  the 
Red  tide  to  the  English  Channel  and  the 
Meditarranean  Sea.  Let  us  be  realistic 
about  this  situation.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  program  in  western  Europe  to 
prevent  us  from  being  forced  off  that 
area. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  his  substitute  amendment 
does  nothing  more  than  to  place  In  this 
bill  the  $597,000,000  that  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  by  such  a  large  vote. 

Mr.  MERROW.    Yes. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  And  the  $60,000,000 
that  we  have  in  the  bill  for  China? 

Mr.  MERROW.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  And  the  $3,000,000  that 
was  allocated  wrongly  to  the  children's 
fund. 

Mr.  MERROW  Yes.  But  It  Is 
$4,000,000. 

Mr.  BLOOM.    Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chahinan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  now  have 
three  amendments  pending.  You  can 
take  your  pick.  We  are  getting  along 
with  the  bill.  I  suggest  that  we  limit 
debate  on  these  three  amendments  to 
an  hour.  Including  the  time  already 
taken. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  object. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  how  much  time 
is  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     On  the  bill? 

Mr.  SHORT.  On  the  three  pending 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  time  has  been 
fixed.  We  are  attempting  to  fix  time 
now. 

Mr.  SHORT.    No  time  has  been  set. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  only  two  amendments  really  pend- 
ing. The  Smith  amendment  is  out  of 
or^r  because  it  was  not  offered  as  a 
substitute  and  is  not  before  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Mississippi  is  correct.  The  Smith 
amendment  was  offered,  according  to  the 
Recokd,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Jonk- 
man amendment,  but  the  genUeman  has 
stated  he  did  not  so  intend.  If  that  is 
the  case,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  we 
will  dispose  of  the  Jonkman  amendment 
and  the  Merrow  amendment,  whereupon 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Smith]  will  undoubtedly  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  VORTR  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  vt  have 
before  us  speeches  made  on  t  le  three 
amendments,  two  of  which  aie  to  be 
voted  on.  I  thought  the  third  one  was 
•IM  pending.  But.  in  any  event.  I  am 
hoping  that  by  spending  an  hou  r  on  the 
amendments  we  may  be  able  o  finish 
this  bill  tonight  I  theref  >re  ask 
imanlmous  con<(ent  that  all  d<  bate  on 
the  pending  amendments  en(  at  20 
minutes  to  5. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Chalrma  i.  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mich  gan  had 
10  minutes,  that  the  gentlemin  from 
New  Hampshire  may  have  five  a  Iditional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  (bjection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  M  -.  Chair- 
man. I  objected  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent previously.  The  country  is  being 
sunk  fa.5t  enough  as  It  U. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  >bJectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  M '.  Chair- 
man. I  object. 

Mr.  MERKOW.  Mr.  Chalrm  in.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  or  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  )bJectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenan  from 
New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairm  in.  first  I 
want  to  yield  to  the  gentlen  an  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  JgNSwl  who  had  a  question. 
Mr.  JENSEN.  In  the  event  o  the  pro- 
gram which  the  gentleman  hai  outlined 
for  the  over-all  long-range  foieign  aid. 
which  will  cost  billions  upon  tillions  of 
dollars,  what  plan  does  the  g?ntleman 
have  to  pay  this  great  debt  thi  it  we  are 
Incurring  and  how  much  does  tl  e  gentle- 
man recommend  that  we  raise  oi  ir  income 
tax  in  order  to  support  it  to  k  ?ep  from 
having  a  terrible  fiscal  deficit  i  gain? 

Mr.  MERROW.  The  gentlen  lan  has  a 
variety  of  questions.  I  will  si  mply  say 
this,  that  I  never  heard  anyxKiy  ask 
when  we  were  Involved  in  the  war,  the 
question.  Can  the  United  Mates  of 
America  afford  to  win  the  war?  We  had 
to  win.  We  exerted  the  energ; '  and  the 
effort  and  we  appropriated  tti ;  money. 
Now  we  are  in  a  long  protracte(  struggle 
to  win  the  peace.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  It  Is  goW  to  take  and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  money  it  is  going  t )  require. 
$30,000,000,000  or  thirty  or  fift '  is  smaU 
In  comparison  to  the  )350.000.C  OO.OOO  we 
"^nt  to  win  the  war.  to  say  n  othing  of 
the  tremendous  sacrifices  in  life  that  had 
to  be  made. 

There  is  a  western  front  ajainst  the 
commimistic  movonent.  It  beans  in  our 
•ecUon  of  Oermany  and  extend  s  through 
Ftance  and  Italy,  and  what  w>  are  en- 
deavorinf  to  do  In  this  Interlin-aid  bill 
Is  to  hold  this  western  front  ai  ainst  the 
onslaught  of  a  power  which  Is  obviously 
hostile  to  us.  Yet.  when  we  art  trying  to 
do  this  we  argue  about  the  app^priation 
t)i  a  few  mllUon  dollars. 

I  wish  that  In  voting  for  thli  the  vote 
would  commit  me  to  the  Man  laU  plan. 
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If  we  succeed  In  rehabilitating  the  econ- 
omies of  the  countries  friendly  to  us.  if ,  in 
plain  language,  we  succeed  in  keeping  the 
Soviet  Union  from  acquiring  bases  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  we  will  have 
won  a  slngvUar  victory. 

Suppose  the  program  that  Is  being 
backed  by  Moscow  succeeds.  Suppose 
Prance  falls:  .suppose  Italy  falls,  then  we 
are  out  of  Europe,  and  we  are  in  a  sit- 
uation where  our  security  is  at  stake  and 
we  may  be  attacked.  In  both  Prance  and 
Italy  we  have  governments  friendly  to 
us.  ami  if  we  pass  an  adequate  aid  bill  the 
psychological  effect  in  western  Europe 
would  be  so  great  that  we  will  have  won 
an  outstanding  psychological  and  an 
ideological  victory. 

Mr.  VORYS.      Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 

this  section  close  in  1  hour. 

Mr.  SHAFER.    I  object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  Tennessee.    I  object, 

Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  close  in 
1  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  section  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  1  hour? 
Mr.  VORYS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Could  we  be  notified,  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  many  amendments  are  pending  to 
this  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  advises 
the  Chair  that  there  are  nine  more  be- 
sides the  three  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  withdraw  my  motion, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  five  addi- 
tional minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  of 
us  has  a  monopoly  on  wisdom  or  virtue. 
All  of  us  are  possessed  with  humani- 
Urian  impulses.  It  is  highly  doubtful 
that  each  of  us  has  a  grain  of  common 
sense.  Some  of  us  are  more  concrete 
than  abstract:  certain  ones  can  face  im- 
mediate needs:  others  can  see  only  dis- 
Unt  distress.  Strange,  but  some  people 
cannot  see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees. 
It  Is  much  easier  and  more  comfortable 
to  give  away  other  people's  money  than 
it  is  to  Jar  loose  a  little  of  our  own. 

We  are  wrestling  with  a  mighty  issue 
and  a  knotty  problem.  On  the  whole  the 
debate  on  this  bill  is  far  below  par.  One 
has  grown  faint  and  became  nauseated 
at  the  slobbering  sentiment  and  slushy 
sentimentality  that  has  been  dished  out. 
It  is  noble  to  be  kind;  it  is  pitiful  to  be- 
come maudlin. 

O  judgment,  thou  are  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
and  men  have  lost  their  reason^ 

There  are  times  when  one  must  be 
cruel  to  be  kind.  Friendship  that  must 
be  purchased  is  not  to  be  trusted.  One 
does  not  make  a  friend  by  lending  him 
money. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be: 
For  lofin  oft  loses  both  Itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 


The  more  you  give  people,  the  more 
they  want,  and  they  will  curse  you  for 
not  giving  them  more. 

The  French  are  a  great  people.  They 
love  freedom  and  live  beautifully.  They 
are  tolerant  and  kind,  and  I  seriously 
doubt  if  our  gifts  will  increase  their 
gratitude  for  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  earnestly  hoped 
and  prayed  that  I  could  vote  to  give  some 
assistance  to  certain  peoples  on  the  outer 
perimeter  of  Europe — aid  which  they 
needed  to  tide  them  over  this  winter. 
The  ones  I  have  in  mind  would  not  ac- 
cept it  as  mendicants  but  as  our  equals 
In  a  neighborly  and  friendly  spirit. 

The  bill  before  us  is  neither  a  relief 
bill  nor  a  war  measure.  When  it  is  passed 
I  dare  say  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
each  dollar  will  get  to  the  people  who 
need  it.  We  have  no  assurance  of  an 
honest  or  competent  administration  of 
these  fimds.  The  bill  Is  a  blanket  delega- 
tion of  powers,  "nm  riot,"  a  blank  check 
for  the  President  to  use  in  any  agency  or 
through  any  organization  that  he  might 
establish.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  niun- 
ber  of  personnel  or  to  the  expense  of  po- 
litical parasites  to  be  appointed.  Next 
year  is  an  election  year. 

Obviously  the  funds  cannot  take  care 
of  all  the  people,  and  those  who  do  not 
receive  help  will  be  more  antagonistic 
toward  us  than  ever.  Instead  of  creating 
good  will,  this  measure  is  most  likely  to 
promote  ill  will.  If  the  fxmds  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  politicians  to  deal  on  the 
black  market,  the  very  people  whom  we 
aim  to  help  will  rise  up  to  curse  us. 

We  are  called  upon  to  take  care  of 
Frenchmen  in  the  cities  when  their  own 
brothers  in  the  country  will  not  feed 
them.  Can  we  solve  that  family  quarrel 
or  should  we  keep  our  long  nose  out  of 
their  business  and  tend  to  our  own  knit- 
ting? Why  should  any  American  be 
blackmailed  or  highjacked  into  giving 
something  to  any  man:  because  he  threat- 
ened to  Join  the  Communist  Party?  If, 
walking  down  the  street,  Mr.  X  ap- 
proaches me  and  says,  "Give  me  a  thou- 
sand dollars  or  I  will  become  a  Com- 
munist." My  answer  would  be,  "Join  the 
Communists,  I  will  keep  my  thousand 
dollars,  and  then  you  and  your  tribe  try 
to  take  it  away  from  me."  We  had  better 
be  armed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  bleeding  our- 
selves white  and  giving  away  all  that  we 
have,  we  had  better  build  up  our  own 
defenses,  keep  ourselves  strong,  and  let 
the  whole  world  know  we  will  defend 
America  unto  the  death.  If  this  bill,  sir. 
is  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  or  mask  to 
saddle  upon  us  bureaucratic  controls  and 
to  -commit  us  to  the  Marshall  plan  it 
would  get  nowhere,  but  that  is  exactly 
what  It  does. 

Proponents  of  the  measure  will  say 
that  the  bill  specifically  states  that  a  vote 
for  it  will  not  commit  us  to  future  aid 
to  Europe,  but  every  columnist  and  com- 
mentator has  advised  the  American 
people  otherwise,  even  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Coxl 
bluntly  stated  that  this  bill  Is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Marshall  plan.  I  will  have 
pone  of  it,  sir. 

The  President  In  his  message  said  that 
our  aid  to  Europe  necessitates  our  giving 
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him  wartime  powers  and  restoring  these 
controls  over  our  daily  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  same  Presi- 
dent, my  fellow  Missourian,  who  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  told  us  that  these  controls 
were  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  police  state. 
In  the  name  of  high  heaven  and  com- 
mon sense,  where  are  we  headed  for? 
Have  we  all  gone  crazy?  Are  men  in 
high  places  dumb  or  dishonest? 

A  few  days  ago  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  sponsoring 
this  bill,  said,  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Friday,  December  5,  1947,  page 
11079: 

All  of  us  know  that  Russia  does  not  have 
avaUable  for  use  one-fifth  of  the  resources 
of  our  countrj-. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  simply  not  so. 
It  is  an  erroneous  statement  and  I 
marvel  that  a  man  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Javits],  who  pos- 
sesses a  keen  mind,  a  pleasing  person- 
ality, backed  by  wide  travel  and  broad 
knowledge,  could  make  such  a  statement. 
Certainly,  he  is  not  ignorant  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  Is  dishonest,  but  I  sun 
puzzled  at  such  a  remark.  I  repeat 
what  he  said: 

All  of  us  know  that  Russia  does  not  have 
available  for  use  one-fifth  of  the  resources 
of  our  country. 

I  am  one  who  knows  very  differently, 
because  I  am  from  Missouri,  and  have 
been  shown.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  been 
in  Russia  or  not,  but  I  was  there  in  1931. 
Russia  is  larger  than  the  United  States 
in  both  territory  and  population.  We 
have  3,000,000  square  miles  in  conti- 
nental United  States;  Russia  has  8,000,- 
000  square  miles  or  nearly  three  times 
as  much  territory.  In  fact,  it  is  closer 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Leningrad 
than  it  is  from  Leningrad  to  Vladivostok. 
We  have  140.000.000  people  in  the  United 
States;  Russia  has  between  one  himdred 
and  ninety  to  two  hundred  millions.  In 
both  area  and  population  we  are  greatly 
excelled. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  forest 
in  Siberia  that  have  never  heard  the 
sound  of  a  woodsman's  ax,  and  there  are 
mineral  deposits  never  yet  exploited. 

The  world,  and  particularly  Europe, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
must  get  over  the  idea  that  Uncle  Sam 
Is  the  great  rich  uncle  and  that  our  re- 
sources are  imlimited.  They  are  not 
Inexhaustible.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  we  have  pmnped  many  of  our  oil 
wells  dry.  We  furnished  70  percent  of 
all  the  oil  to  the  Allies  In  the  recent 
global  conflict.  We  have  dug  out  the 
lead  and  zinc  from  my  district  and  the 
districts  aroimd  me,  the  copper  from 
Montana  and  Arizona,  and  the  iron  ore 
is  not  what  it  once  was  on  the  MesabI 
Range  in  Minnesota.  We  have  hewn 
many  of  oiu*  forests,  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  soil  is  a  serious  problem. 
Everyone  knows  that  except  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States, 
though  not  as  large  in  area  or  popula- 
tion, not  as  rich  In  mineral  deposits 
or  agricultiutil  products  as  some  other 
countries,  is  infinitely  superior  to  any 
other  country  on  this  earth.  America 
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occupies  about  6  percent  of  the  world's 
surface  and  has  only  7  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  yet  that  7  percent 
consumed — before  the  war — three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  silk,  60  percent  of 
the  world's  rubber,  and  half  the  world's 
coffee. 

We  have  half  of  the  world's  telephones, 
one-third  of  the  world's  railroad  mile- 
age, one-third  of  the  world's  improved 
highways,  60  percent  of  the  world's  life 
insurance,  and  80  percent  of  the  world's 
automobiles.  I  want  to  lift  others  up, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  pull  Americans 
down. 

Why  are  we  supreme? 

First,  because  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  places  supreme  importance  upon 
the  Individual.  The  men  who  found<:d 
and  have  preserved  our  country  were 
God-fearing  men  who  believed  in  the  su- 
preme importance  and  dignity  of  the 
human  soul.  Human  life  in  the  Orient 
is  the  cheapest  commodity.  Washinj;- 
ton,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  and  Mc- 
Kinley  aU  believed  with  Christ  that  "The 
soul  is  a  pearl  of  great  price."  They 
believed  in  the  Christianity  of  Ameri- 
canism and  not  in  the  atheism  of  com- 
munism. 

Secondly,  our  superiority  depends  not 
so  much  upon  the  numbers  of  acres  and 
of  people  as  upon  our  republican  form 
of  government.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  much  loose  talk  about  democracy. 
We  are  not  a  democracy.  We  are  a  re- 
public, and  the  founders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment were  as  anxious  and  as  careful 
to  avoid  a  pure  democracy  as  they  were 
to  avoid  a  monarchy.  Monarchy  leads 
to  tyranny,  democracy  leads  to  anarchy. 
For  a  thousand  years  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  have  fought  from  Marston-Moor 
and  Runnymede  through  the  Magna 
Carta,  English  Bill  of  Rights,  down 
through  the  American  Revolution,  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence.  Con- 
stitution, and  Bill  of  Rights  to  gain 
freedom. 

The  third  reason  for  our  preeminence 
among  the  sovereign  nations  of  this 
earth  is  our  fundamental  economic 
philosophy  of  competition  In  private  en- 
terprise. It  Is  a  system  without. codes, 
priorities,  ceilings,  and  restrictions.  It 
is  a  system  where  ingenuity  and  industry 
are  rewarded;  where  a  poor  newsboy  like 
Edison  can  become  the  greatest  Inventor 
of  his  age,  reproduce  the  human  voice, 
and  light  up  the  world;  It  Is  a  system 
where  a  penniless  mechanic  like  Henry 
Ford  can  put  the  world  on  wheels  to 
bridge  distances,  promote  understanding, 
and  add  to  the  comfort  of  mankind^  it  is 
a  system  where  a  poor  Kentucky  boy  like 
Lincoln,  bom  in  a  log  cabin  In  the  back- 
woods, can  rise  by  sheer  merit  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  gift  of  a  great  and 
free  people. 

Communists  may  decry  capitalism  but 
It  is  this  America  with  her  economic  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  that  produced  the 
sinews  of  war  which  saved  the  Russians 
at  Stalingrad,  which  saved  Britain,  and 
won  for  us  both  wars — ^In  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  you  are 
voting  these  millions  to  foreign  nations, 
bleeding  oiu*  own  cotmtry  white,  making 
it  an  easy  prey  for  the  godless  Red 
Fascists,  remember  the  advice  of  Lincola 


that  If  this  Nation  Is  every  destroyed  it 
will  not  be  from  without  but  from  within. 
Edwin  Markham.  years  ago,  must  have 
felt  the  same  when  he  wrote: 

I  fear  the  vermin  that  shall  undermine 
Senate  and  school  and  citadel  and  shrine. 
I  fear  the  worm  of  fraud,  the  fatted  worm  of 
ease,  and  all  the  crawling  progeny  of  these. 
I  fear  the  vermin  that  shall  honeycomb  the 
walls  and  towers  of  state  in  unsuspecting 
hours. 

We  shall  not  overlook,  nor  shall  we 
neglect,  the  rest  of  the  world  but  we 
shall  put  our  own  house  In  order.  We 
shall  not  dry  up  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness but  we  shall  exercise  hard-headed 
sense.  We  shall  follow  reason  as  well  as 
emotion  and  not  lose  our  balance  wheel 
completely.  Let  us  take  care  of  the  aged 
and  disabled  at  home.  Let  us  build  up 
our  own  defenses  against  both  foreign 
aggression  and  weaknesses  within.  Let 
us  return  to  Proverbs  6:6: 

Oo  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider  her 
ways,  and  be  wise. 

In  other  words,  raise  our  heads,  tighten 
oiu*  belts,  stop  our  bickering,  go  to  work 
and  produce  more  at  whatever  Job  we 
work. 

In  the  words  of  the  Father  of  our 
Country: 

Let  \u  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair;  the  event  Is  In  the 
hands  of  Ood. 

And  now: 

Forgive  me  this  my  virtue:  for  in  the  fat- 
ness of  these  pursy  times  virtue  itself  of  viae 
must  pardon  beg. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Short] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KNUTSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  may  proceed  for  five  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  know  that  a  Member  from  our 
side  of  the  House  would  Introduce  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  introduced. 
Increasing  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion. I  think  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  serious  times  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  at  least  I  know  of  no  time  in 
the  history  of  America  when  the  people 
were  in  the  difficulties  they  now  are  in. 
During  those  years  that  are  past,  dur- 
ing the  time  this  country  was  prosperous 
and  getting  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  tried  to  let  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  run  their  own  affairs.  Let 
me  warn  you,  however,  that  when  Amer- 
ica becomes  suspicious  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  other  nations  are 
going  to  become  suspicious  of  America. 
We  should  not  tell  other  nations  what 
kind  of  a  government  they  should  have, 
nor  should  we  meddle  in  their  internal 
affairs. 

When  I  think  of  the  condition  of  this 
country  today,  so  serious  in  my  opinion 
that  I  do  not  know  bow  we  are  going  to 
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tak«  care  of  It.  I  am  depressed 
heartened.    Certainly    ve    are. 
judgment,  going  to  have  to  hav< 
more  able  people  running  the 
tiM  Oovemmcnt  In  tbe  next  15 
than  we  have  had  in  the  last  15 
are  to  survive  under  our  prcseni 
of  government. 

The  statement  of  the  Treasury 
cember  4  shows  an  excess  of 
tares  for  this  year  beginning  the 
July,  an  excess  of  expenditures  o^er 
celpU  of  $339,441,082.63.     We 
much  In  the  red  in  government 
tton  this  year.    Last  year  we  had 
credit  balance.    Even  now  we  ar< 
ing  about  reducing  taxes  and 
pass  a  tax  reduction   bill   befon 
July.    When  we  think  of  these 
and  when  we  think  of  all  the 
that  are  being  made  upon  us 
operation    of    our    own 
$35,000,000,000  a  year,  five  times 
was  before  tbe  last  World  War 
when  I  realize  that  the  gentlemai  i 
New   Hampshire   in  spite   of   all 
things  wants  to  increase  this  bill 
most  a  himdred  million  dollars.  I 
der.    I  Just  wonder  where  we  are 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  too  seriou^ 
funny  and  It  Is  too  serious  to 
With  a  deficit  of  $257,793,211.1 
more  on  the  4th  of  December,  it  w 
us  50  years  to  pay  it  off.    We  ougl^ 
paying  It  off  right  now  at  the 
from  five  to  ten  billions  a  year, 
the  only   way   to  recovery;    tha 
makes  sense.    That  is  the  only 
our  national  security.    If  we  do 
duce  our  debt,  then  we  are  not 
be  in  Washington  running  the 
of  this  Oovemment.  and  I  want 
in  the  operation  of  this  Oovemm^t 
less  we  do  something  like  that. 
It  is  our  business  and  our 
to  make  America  strong,  not 
structure:  we  have  got  to  make 
strong  if  we  want  to  survive,  if 
to  continue  under  the  form  of 
ment  we  now  have. 

ICr.  HUBER.    Mr.  Chairman 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gen 
from  Pennsylvania  may  proceed 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RICH.    I  do  not  want  an 
time.    When  my  5  minutes  are  up 
not  ask  for  more.    I  thank  the 
man. 

The  trouble  with  the  Congress 
all  we  think  of  is  spending.  spendli^K 
spending,  and  many  of  you  are 
about  elect,  elect,  elect.   That  day 
be  over.    Now,  we  have  alread; 
through  that  period  bj^  the  Nev 
That  day  should  be  over  for  all 
I  do  hope  with  the  amount  of 
have  contributed  to  these  foreign 
tries,  over  $66,000,000,000.  which 
given  through  lend-lease,  sun^us 
erty.  direct  loans,  export   and 
loans,  UNRRA.  aid  to  the  PhUippliies 
occupational  forces,  Internationa 
loans,  war  installations  and  so  fortfi 
we  have  done  our  duty  to  save 
eign  countries  from  the  governmerjts 
they  want  to  estaUish  themseiv 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  said 
ago.  if  a  man  tells  you  if  you  do 
him  a  thousand  dollars  he  Is 
be  a  Cooununtst.  that  is  his 
I  am  sure  be  wUl  be  itek  of  bis 
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dis-      if  be  goes  Communist.    Let  him  do  as 

I    my     he  pleases.    We  can  take  care  of  the 

a  lot      starving  people  of  Europe  and  that  Is 

rs  of      what  we  are  supposed  to  have  in  the  bill, 

years      but  the  bill  does  not  represent  that  at 

if  we      aB.    How  it  camouflages  the  issue! 

form         You  have  three  nations  you  are  trying 

to  aid.     If  you  were  to  add  the  other 

9  or  10  that  are  supposed  to  be  added 

under  the  Marshall  plan,  and  then  add 

four  or  five  billion  dollars  to  this  bill  per 

year,  you  would  have  the  Marshall  plan 

almost  exactly.    You  would  not  need  to 

consider  any  more  legl<^lation. 

I  hope  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Marshall  plan 
the  Congress  will  not  obligate  our  coun- 
try for  three  or  four  billion  dollars  a  year 
over  4  or  5  years,  because  if  we  get  into 
a  depression  in  1949  or  1950  you  cannot 
make  good  the  promise  and  you  will  only 
wreck  the  country.  You  have  It  about 
to  that  point  now.  With  America 
wrecked,  that  Is  what  Russia  wants. 
With  our  Treasury  wrecked  ve  are  then 
no  good  to  ourselves  nor  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Oh,  is  it  possible  we  are  so 
foolish,  that  we  are  so  short-sighted,  or 
that  we  have  no  more  love  for  our  free- 
dom or  for  our  country  than  to  wreck  it 
financially?    Congress,  beware! 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  Merrow  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  body  passed 
this  legislation  83  to  6  for  $597,000,000. 
the  amount  which  our  illustrious  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  the  advice  of  his 
associates  and  assistants  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  countries  concerned 
recommended.      This    recommendation 
was   made   after   he   had   enjoyed   the 
benefit  of  the  exhaustive  Investigation 
of  the  Harrlman  committee  and  another 
committee  appointed  by  the  President. 
They  stated  this  is  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
Yotir  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  its 
wisdom    has    seen    fit    to    reduce    that 
amount.    I  do  not  suppose  I  am  making 
an  improper  statement  when  I  say  the 
vote  In  the  committee  was  very  close 
more      Indeed.     In  reducing  the  amount,  the 
I  shall      Foreign  Affairs  Committee  added  China 
;entle-      with  the  stipulation  that  $60,000,000  be 
used  in  her  behalf;    consequently   the 
IS  that      reduction     is     $67,000,000     below     the 
and      amount  practically  all  of  the  Members 
tliinklng      of  the  other  body,  nearly  half  the  mem- 
should      bers  of  our  committee,  and  everyone  else 
gone      concerned   except  certain  Members  of 
Deal,      this  body  think  Is  necessary, 
of  us.         When  this  bill  goes  to  conference  what 
we      are  they  going  to  have  to  compromise  in 
coim-      the   matter   of   differences   of   amount 
i  have      unless  China  is  eliminated?    And  you 
prop-      proponents  of  China  bear  this  In  mind, 
mport      What  are  they  going  to  compromise  if 
s.  our      we   leave   China   In?    The   only   com- 
bank      promise  they  are  going  to  have  Is  be- 
,  that      tween  the  $590,000,000  and  the  $597,000,- 
i  for-      000.    There  will  t>e  nothing  else  for  them 
that     to  work  on.  consequently  they  will  have 

As      to  remove  China  from  this  bill. 

while         Mr.   Chairman.   I   realize   fully  that 

give      world  conditl<ms   change;   in   fact,  we 

to     know  vaj  well  that  they  have  very 

and      greatly  changed  in  two  of  the  countries 

dfecirtoo     mentioQed  in  this  act  since  the  act  waa 
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Introduced,  and  it  may  be  that  the  esti- 
mate made  by  General  Marshall  back 
yonder  is  a  mistake.  But,  I  say  to  you 
that  if  such  be  true,  the  chances  are  very, 
very  great  that  the  mistake  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  picture;  that  the 
amount  necessary  is  greater  than  was 
estimated  at  that  time — because  of  con- 
ditions which  have  happened  since — in- 
stead of  less.  As  its  author  has  stated 
to  you,  this  amendment  simply  restores 
the  amount  originally  requested  plus  the 
amount  placed  in  the  bill  by  our  commit- 
tee for  China.  I  repeat  to  our  China 
proponents,  they  should  remember  that 
fact. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  let 
me  say  this:  You  talk  about  high  taxes 
and  waste.  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
greater  waste  could  be  indulged  in  than 
to  pass  this  legislation  with  an  amount 
too  little  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
Certainly,  I  agree  with  the  illustrious 
leader  in  foreign  affairs  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  in  the  statement  that 
it  would  be  tragic  to  throw  a  15-foot 
rope  to  a  man  when  he  is  drowning  20 
feet  from  the  bank,  and  that,  I  sun 
afraid,  my  colleagues,  would  be  exactly 
what  we  would  be  doing  by  passing  this 
bill  as  it  came  from  my  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  h/fr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strtke  out  the  last  two 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In  favor  of  the 
Jonkman  amendment.  I  am  one  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  and  I  expect 
their  numbers  might  be  legion,  who  have 
considerable  difficulty  with  this  bill.  I 
came  down  here  wishing  to  provide  the 
funds  to  furnish  relief  to  people  that 
are  hungry  in  Europe.  But  the  trouble 
I  have  is  this:  We  do  not  seem  to  have 
one  bill  before  us.  We  seem  to  have 
two  bills.  We  have,  first,  the  bill  that 
is  being  sold  to  the  country,  sold  by 
the  greatest  propaganda  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  radio  and  newspapers  and 
the  administration  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  that  is  to  the  effect  that  this 
is  a  genuine  relief  measure. 

Now.  the  other  bill  is  the  bill  that  we 
are  going  to  pass,  which  is  obviously 
not  a  relief  measure.  I  think  we  are 
put  in  the  situation  of  a  politician  who 
had  two  platforms;  one  to  run  on  and 
one  to  stand  on  after  he  got  elected. 

Now,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
generally  In  favor  of  some  relief  to 
Europe. 

I  received  the  other  day,  and  you  all 
did,  a  reprint  from  Fortune  magazine, 
in  which  there  was  a  statement  about 
the  private  charitable  organization 
known  as  CARE,  and  from  that  I  wish 
to  quote  a  few  sentences: 

Since  tbe  end  of  tbe  war,  for  instance, 
private  American  citizens  have  sent  abroad 
between  11.500,000.000  and  $2,000,000,OCO 
worth  of  food,  clothing,  cash,  and  other 
forms  of  aid,  an  amount  nearly  equal  to 
the  total  volume  of  direct  United  States 
Oovernment  relief  during  the  same  period. 
In  sending  this  huge  volume,  moreover,  pri- 
vate charity  has  developed  an  Ingenuity, 
flexibility,  and  efficiency  that  Oovemment 
might  well  emulate. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tbe  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GWYNNS  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Does  that  not  Indi- 
cate to  the  gentleman  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  endeavoring  to  rem- 
edy this  situation? 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Oh.  qer- 
tainly.  That  is  just  exactly  what  it  does 
indicate  to  me.  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  always  be  appealed  to  on  the 
ground  of  hunger  and  suffering.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  get  out  of  the  way  and  let 
the  people  take  care  of  this  thing,  they 
would  see  that  there  was  less  hunger 
anc<  starvation  in  Europe  than  we  would 
under  this  bill. 

How.  ro  much  for  that.  Obviously, 
that  is  not  the  bill  that  v/e  have  before 
us  and  that  is  not  what  the  State  De- 
partment had  in  mind  and  that  is  not 
what  the  Committee,  on  Foreign  Affairs 
had  in  mind.  They  have  been  very  com- 
mendably  frank.  They  are  putting  this 
thing  up  as  a  defense  measure. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  we  then  have 
two  duties  as  Members  of  this  House: 
First,  we  should  so  advise  the  American 
people.  Second,  we  should  debate  the 
bill  on  that  basis. 

They  say  this  Is  a  defense  measure  be- 
cause we  will  keep  between  us  and  Rus- 
sia a  barrier  which  is  not  communistic; 
In  other  words,  we  will  keep  the  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe  from  going  Com- 
munist. Just  how  will  you  go  about  do- 
ing that?  There  is  one  school  of 
thought  that  maintains  that  communism 
is  the  result  of  hunger,  it  comes  from 
empty  stomachs.  If  that  be  the  truth, 
the  method  that  will  get  the  most  relief 
directly  to  the  people  who  need  it  is  the 
one  we  should  adopt.    Is  that  not  so? 

However,  they  tell  us  that  is  not  quite 
the  theory  on  which  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  operates.  They  say, 
"What  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  is  trying 
to  bolster  up  certain  governments  so  that 
those  governments"— leaving  the  people 
cut  of  it  now — "will  stand  against  com- 
munism." 

There  we  have  the  thing  all  before  us. 
I  just  wonder  if  that  philosophy  of  theirs 
Is  really  sound.  In  the  first  place,  how  do 
you  know  u-hat  governments  existing  to- 
day will  be  in  existence  6D  dasrs  or  6 
months  from  now,  and  how  do  you  know 
what  governments  we  will  actually  bolster 
up?  Of  course  you  and  I  will  not  be 
consulted.  It  is  up  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  that  is  what  this  bill  gets 
down  to,  now.  frankly,  is  it  not?  This 
is  a  bill  whereby  we  take  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  send  it  over  to  the  State  De- 
partment to  enter  into  a  gigantic  Inter- 
national poker  game.  It  has  already  been 
demonstrated  by  the  results  obtained  by 
the  State  Department  In  the  past  that 
their  betting  and  their  playing  of  these 
cards  is  not  too  good. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  two  pending  amendments,  the  Mer- 
row amendment  and  the  Jonkmaa 
amendment,  close  In  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  of  course 
I  shall  not  object,  because  I  do  want  to 
get  away  from  here  by  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, what  is  the  plan  of  the  Com.- 


mittee  about  the  time  they  expect  to 
rise  this  evening?  I  am  being  asked  that 
question  all  over  the  place. 

Mr.  VORYS.    Five- thirty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frol(i 
Ohio?  ] 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    AUGUST    H.    ANDRESEN. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  just  reached 
deals  only  with  the  pending  amend- 
nients? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  agreement 
limits  debate  on  the  two  amendments, 
the  Merrow  and  the  Jonkman  amend- 
ments. After  that  vote,  the  section  will 
be  open  to  fiuther  amendment  and  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  BUCK.  What  Is  the  status  of  the 
Smith  amendment,  then? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  has  no  status  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  BUCK.     It  has  not  been  offered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    It  will  be  recffered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  BarrettI  for  2Vi 
minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
administration  has  sold  the  American 
people  a  bill  of  goods  but  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  this  body  is  about 
ready  to  wrap  up  an  entirely  different 
package  than  was  sold  the  people  of  this 
country.  All  of  us  are  ready  and  willing 
to  help  the  distressed,  unfortunate,  and 
starving  people  of  Europe  and  Asia.  We 
have  a  tremendous  debt  of  our  own,  yet 
we  are  willing  to  sacrifice,  if  necessary, 
to  relieve  distress  among  our  allies  in  the 
recent  war.  But  what  do  we  find  here? 
We  find  that  out  of  this  $590,000,000 
over  $100,000,000  will  be  spent  to  furnish 
coal  for  industries  in  France  and  Italy. 
We  are  furnishing  the  industries  of 
Europe  $35,000,000  for  petroleum,  when 
they  are  talking  about  rationing  gaso- 
line in  this  country.  And,  above  all,  can 
you  imagine,  we  are  appropriating  $20,- 
000.000  of  our  money  to  apply  on  the  in- 
debtedness that  France  owes  Brazil  and 
Belgium?  Is  this  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Brazil? 

Now,  my  friends,  these  items  will  not 
help  the  suffering  people  of  Europe.  So 
I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Smith  J  will 
be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett ] 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Lodge  1. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  one 
thing  we  can  be  sure  and  that  is  that  if 
we  reduce  the  amount  or  fail  to  pass  the 
bill  Communists  all  over  the  world  will 
be  rejoicing.  In  a  world  of  imcertainties 
that  much  is  certain. 

My  friend  the  distinguished  and  elo- 
quent gentleman  from  Missouri  talked 
about  gratitude  in  connection  with  this 
legislation.  I  should  like  to  suggest  to 
you  that  this  Is  not  a  question  of  grati- 
tude by  the  recipient  countries,  although 
I  appreciate  tbe  beauty  and  depth  of  the 


quotation  from  Shakespeare.    We  should 

do  this  for  our  national  security  and  not 
let  our  national  security  depend  upoa 
the  gratitude  of  others. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
with  respect  to  the  French  farmer.  The 
Italian  farmer,  like  the  French  farmer. 
does  not  like  to  sell  his  produce  at  a  loss. 
That  is  probably  a  quirk  of  human  na- 
ture from  which  even  we  are  not  ex- 
cluded. And  I  would  also  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the 
choice  here  is  between  a  relief  measure 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  war  measure  on 
the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
strategical  measure  with  relief  charac- 
teristics. I  think  we  would  be  doing  our- 
selves a  real  disservice  to  deprive  this 
measure  of  all  humane  considerations. 
I  consider  this  bill  a  strategical  measure. 
Furthermore,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so.  I  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  the  best  strategy  for 
us  to  adopt  is  just  to  build  up  our  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  I  think  we  shoukl 
do  that.  But  I  think  our  strategical 
frontiers  are  not  the  boundaries  of  our 
country.  We  are  involved  in  the  world 
whether  we  pass  this  legislation  or  not. 
The  question  is.  Will  we  be  involved  for 
our  benefit,  for  the  benefit  of  world 
peace,  and  lor  the  benefit  of  mankind? 
We  are  buying  time  with  this  bill.  Ume 
to  consider  the  Marshall  plan.  The  more 
we  cut  out  Ql  this  bill  the  less  time  we 
have  to  consider  it.  Three  hundred 
million  dollars,  the  figure  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  wants  to  cut,  is 
roughly  the  amount  allowed  for  wheat 
alone  imder  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  let  of 
talk  about  America  and  Americanism.  I 
should  just  like  to  say  that  America  and 
Americanism  to  me  does  not  just  mean 
venture  capital;  It  also  means  adven- 
ture. I  believe  that  this  country  was 
founded  by  men  who  thought  we  were 
embarked  on  a  great  adventure.  Let  us 
not  some  day  end  up  friendless  and  alone, 
routed  and  overwhelmed  in  an  apoca- 
lypse of  our  own  creation.  Then  there 
win  be  no  one  left  to  say  to  us,  "There 
but  for  the  grace  of  God  go  I." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mar- 
tin} is  recogniaed  for  8H  mlnotes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, during  this  discussion  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  on  the  floor  about  the  gen- 
erosity of  Iowa,  and  we  are  proud  of 
that  generosity.  The  program  IOWA, 
"Iowa's  Own  World  Aid"  program,  and 
the  CARE  program  and  the  contributioa 
to  the  Friendship  Train  make  us  proud  pf 
Iowa's  contribution  on  a  voluntary  basis; 
but  let  me  assure  you  of  one  thing,  the 
contribution  Iowa  has  made  has  been 
strictly  on  the  humanitarian  basis.  If 
this  bill  were  on  that  basis  you  would 
find  my  attitude  toward  the  bill  some- 
what different  than  it  Is.  When  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee come  out  here  and  say  frankly 
what  their  object  is.  namely,  a  strategic 
approach,  I  appreciate  their  frankness, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  holding  this 
measure  is  a  tragic  blunder  on  the  basis 
of  a  military  approach.  I  have  had  a 
commission  in  the  Regular  Army  for 
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more  than  30  years,  although  I  ha  ^e  had 
only  S  years  active  military  sen  Ice  as 
an  Infantry  ofllcer  and  as  asKistar  t  pro- 
fes5or  of  military  setaoea  and  tEtctlcs. 
and  only  •  years  experience  on  th(  Mili- 
tary Affairs  CoauBitiee.  I  do  not  claim 
Mgh  quallflcatlOB  W  •  Btflitary  stri  Xeg\%X, 
but  I  think  I  do  know  enough  abou  ,  mili- 
tary strategy  to  rate  this  bill  ax  about 
~  tiw  worst  approach  to  military  st  ategy 
that  I  ran  Imairine.  That  is  my  h  umble 
jadjrrnent.  I  have  the  greatest  ifspect 
for  General  Marshall  as  a  tactlcia  n  and 
as  a  master  of  logistics  and  on  th(  mili- 
tary front  he  has  no  peer;  but  on  tl  e  eco- 
nomic front  if  the  Marshall  pla  i  Is  a 
measure  of  his  approach  I  should  ike  to 
a>k  him  bluntly  what  military  gen  ral  or 
•conoBiic  general  would  commit  sc  much 
of  his  reserves  to  the  firing  line  as  s  con- 
templated in  the  Marshall  plan  unless 
be  visualizes  a  quick  decision  and  »  final 
decision.  In  the  troubled  world  of  to- 
day and  in  this  cold  war  of  pros]  tective 
long  duration  we  should  not  cominit  so 
much  of  our  economic  reserve  strength 
to  this  cold  war  battlefront.  H  this 
course  is  followed  it  will  sap  our  st  ength 
to  the  point  of  seriously  endangerl  ig  our 
national  security  at  one  of  the  most 
critical  times  in  our  history.  T  lat  is 
why  I  made  my  speech  last  Prii  ay  in 
the  feneral  debate  that  was  rathei  criti- 
cal of  General  Marshall  and  the  Mi  rshall 
Irtan.  My  criticism  of  the  Marsha  1  plan 
and  of  this  bill  Is  based  on  the  sheei  logis- 
tics of  the  situation  since  they  hav »  been 
presented  to  us  as  national  defense  meas- 
ures. On  the  other  hand  I  sii  cerely 
hope  we  can  get  some  relief  for  t  le  un- 
fortunate people  of  Europe  on  a  hi  mani- 
tarian  basis,  but  until  you  put  this  bill 
and  the  Marshall  plan  on  that  lasis  I 
am  going  to  have  to  oppose  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Calif omi  i  (Mr. 
HoLmzLo  ] . 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chalman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  Merrow  anend- 
ment  and  will  support  the  appropi  iation 
in  the  committee  bill,  of  course,  if  that 
falls. 

A  little  over  two  and  a  half  yea  rs  ago 
the  United  Nations  met  in  San  Pra  ncisco 
and  formed  an  international  org  inlza- 
tion  to  try  to  establish  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Fifty-seven  nations  have  un'eed 
~-to  the  charter  provisions  and  80  t  f 'cent 
of  those  nations  have  voted  with  i  s  on  a 
majority  of  the  questions.  The  6  na- 
tions of  Europe  that  were  workin  :  gov- 
ernmental bodies  consistently  vote  I  with 
us  on  most  of  tha<«  Issues.  Th  "se  1« 
nations  are  stniggling  to  malntaii  i:on- 
atltutlonal  governments.  If  the  '  Jnlted 
Nations'  conception  of  universal  peace 
through  peaceful,  multilateral  pnx  edure 
Is  to  be  achieved,  these  nations  m  jst  be 
strengthened  and  maintained  in  th  ;  crbit 
of  free  governments.  If  war  is  to  ensue 
within  10  or  25  years,  these  are  ques- 
tions I  want  to  ask  the  Members  }f  the 
House: 

Are  we  to  .ttand  alone.  140.000.0<  0  free 
people,  against  a  hostile  slave  worl  1?  If 
so.  then  I  would  hke  to  ask  yoi  this 
question:  Are  you  depending  oi  the 
atomic  bomb?  Do  you  know  the  source 
of  the  fissionable  material,  wheie  the 
vital  material  for  the  atomic  bomb  :omes 
trooir 


Do  you  know  that  important  sources 
are  under  the  control  of  some  of  these  16 
nations  or  their  possessions  or  their  close 
affiliates? 

Do  you  know  that  if  certain  of  these  16 
nations  go  into  the  Russian  orbit,  along 
with  that  political  control  go  valuable 
material  sources  which  we  are  now 
obtaining? 

A  lot  of  you  gentlemen  have  said  you 
are  against  communism.  I  am  against 
communism  too.  I  am  for  free  consti- 
tutional governments  in  Europe  and  in 
America.  Before  you  cast  a  vote  on  this 
subject,  before  you  cut  down  this  appro- 
priation, before  you  make  up  your  mind 
on  the  Marshall  plan,  have  a  talk  with 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  of  the  two  legislative 
bodies,  and  find  out  the  answers  to  some 
of  the  questions  I  have  asked  you  today. 

Problems  in  international  relations 
and  problems  of  national  security  are  an 
Indivisible  part  of  the  interim-aid  bill 
and  the  Marshall  plan. 

Many  of  these  problems  cannot  be 
openly  discussed  in  their  relative  impor- 
tance to  these  bills. 

It  is  important  that  a  stable,  peaceful 
growth  of  constitutional  government  be 
encouraged  throughout  the  world.  It  Is 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  establishment 
of  a  functioning  United  Nations  organi- 
zation. Unless  we  develop  a  functioning 
UNO  we  cannot  solve  the  atomic  threat 
to  civilization,  for  as  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch 
and  Mr.  Warren  Austin  have  warned  us 
many  times,  any  control  short  of  interna- 
tional control  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

The  national  security  therefore  de- 
pends on  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
international  group  of  nations,  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  free,  constitutional 
governments,  and  to  cooperation  with  us 
in  the  support  of  the  Baruch  proposal. 
Without  the  cooperation  of  the  16  west- 
ern European  nations  It  seems  highly  im- 
probable that  the  atomic  threat  can  be 
solved.  False  economy  may  be  the  Ma- 
glnot  line  for  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Ohio    [Mr. 

BtCHMl. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
successful  operation  of  our  present  or 
any  proposed  foreign  policy  requires  a 
regimented  or  planned  economy  In 
America,  then  that  Is  not  an  American 
foreign  policy,  bipartisan  or  otherwise. 
If  as  reported  Russia  and  her  satellites 
have  over  5.000.000  men  under  arms  and 
could  move  at  a  moment's  notice  and 
take  over  Europe,  then  I  would  like  to 
inquire  how  the  passage  of  this  or  any 
other  proposed  legislation  having  as 
Its  purpose  any  method  short  of  de- 
claring total  war  will  deter  Russia  from 
moving,  provided  she  decides  so  to  do? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRI  KM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  I  want  to  say  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  that  I  am  com- 
mitted to  nhe  House  committee's  view, 
which  Is  that  this  bill  should  be  $590,- 
000.000,  and  this  happens  to  be  my  view. 
The  newspapers  say  this  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  cf  15  to  8  In  our  committee. 
Of  course,  all  of  our  Members  liave  the 


right  to  present  their  views.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Jonkman  amendment  as 
being  too  little  too  late  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Merrow  amendment  as 
being  too  much  too  soon.  In  artillery 
f  re  you  first  fire  short,  then  over.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  will  defeat  these  two  ameqdments 
and  come  back  to  the  committee's 
position. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  In- 
terruption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
LeComptz  ] . 

Mr.  LrCOMPTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Committee  is  get- 
ting confused  about  the  issues  Involved 
in  this  bill.  Of  course.  I  am  for  this  bill. 
I  think  I  interpret  the  attitude  of  the 
Iowa  people  correctly  in  saying  that  we 
want  to  be  in  on  helping  to  extend  aid 
and  comfort  and  security  to  Europe.  I 
think  the  Iowa  people  have  shown  by  the 
contributions  to  the  Friendship  Train 
that  they  are  anxious  to  help  with  this 
great  cause.  We  came  down  here,  as  I 
imderstood.  to  extend  stopgap  or  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  war -stricken  na- 
tions of  western  Europe,  the  aid  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  food,  clothing,  and  fuel. 

Now,  the  longer  we  debate  this  bill  the 
more  It  becomes  apparent  to  me  that 
there  are  a  great  many  other  things  In- 
volved in  this  bill  than  Immediate  aid  to 
the  war-stricken  people  of  Europe.  I 
have  a  friend  with  whom  I  talked  just 
after  I  returned  home,  who  relayed  to  me 
a  very  definite  statement.  He  Is  a  man 
who  came  to  this  country  from  the  ex- 
treme southern  part  of  Italy,  almost 
down  In  the  part  that  Is  known  on  the 
map  as  the  Heel.  He  came  here  when 
he  was  24  years  of  age.  He  Is  now  55  or 
56  years  of  age.  Three  of  his  boys  have 
served  in  our  armed  forces.  Most  of  his 
life  In  this  country  has  been  spent  In  the 
coal  mines.  This  man  has  been  without 
employment  for  some  time,  but  up  to  the 
middle  of  September  he  had  sent  90 
packages  of  food  and  clothing  to  the 
people  In  southern  Italy.  He  Is  certain 
that  they  are  in  dire  distress. 

We  are  going  to  pass  this  bill,  I  have 
no  question  in  my  mind  about  that,  when 
we  finally  come  to  a  vote.  But,  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  other  Issues  Involved  In 
this  bill  have  not  been  clearly  set  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  all  understand  what 
is  In  the  bill.  In  addition  to  immediate  aid 
to  Europe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  Ume  has  ex- 
pired with  the  exception  of  2»i  minutes 
reserved  for  the  committee.  Is  anyone 
seeking  recognition  for  the  committee? 
If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  Merrow 
substitute. 

Mr.  LxCOMPTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  substitute 
amendment  be  again  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Qerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ur.  Uaamow  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Jonkman  amendment :  On 
page  8.  line  22,  after  "exceed",  strike  out 
"•890,000.000-  and  insert  "tMl ,000,000." 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment. 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Merrow)  there 
were — ayes  24,  noes  165. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Jonkman]. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Jonkman 
am.endment  be  again  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonkman:  On 
page  8.  line  22,  after  "not  to  exceed",  strike 
out  "8590.000,000"  and  insert  "$290,000,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Jonkman)  there 
were — ayes  78,  noes  171. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SifrrB  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  8,  line  22.  strike  out  the 
figure  "$.590,000,000"  and  substitute  therefor 
"$500,000,000." 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
Member  of  this  House  who  has  followed 
the  debate  on  this  measure  knows  that 
vast  quantities  of  food  exist  in  the 
French  and  Italian  countrysides  which 
are  not  reaching  the  cities.  This  was 
admitted  by  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  their  argumrnts 
against  the  Coudert  amendment.  It  is 
confirmed  by  the  recent  statement  of  the 
President  of  France  that  there  are  more 
head  of  livestock  In  France  today  than 
there  were  before  the  start  of  World  War 

n. 

Yet  nowhere  In  the  debate  has  infor- 
mation been  furnished  th?.t  the  French 
and  Italian  governments  have  taken  ef- 
fective steps  to  move  this  food  from  the 
country  to  the  city.  The  course  of  least 
resistance  has  been  for  these  govern- 
ments to  rely  upon  the  United  States  to 
make  good  their  shortcomings.  Those 
shortcomings,  generally  speaking,  are 
represented  by  the  $590,000,000  carried  in 
this  bUl. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  bill  In  my 
opinion  Is  that  the  food  gifts  which  it 
authorizes  accomplish  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  the  direction  of  r.  permanent  solu- 
tion. This  ftmd  will  be  exhausted  by 
March  31.  Prior  to  that  date  we  will  be 
asked  to  give  more  money  for  April,  May, 
and  June.  No  termination  date  is  in 
sight. 


Our  refusal,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
grant  these  countries  eversrthing  they 
request  will  have  twofold  benefit.  By 
whatever  we  reduce  the  amount,  the  less 
will  be  the  strain  on  the  American  econ- 
omy. More  importantly,  however,  will 
be  the  notice  to  the  French  and  the 
Italian  governments  that  we  will  not 
wet-nurse  thfem  forever  and  that  It  is 
obligatory  upon  them  to  take  measures 
which  will  move  food  from  their  rural 
to  their  urban  areas. 

I  therefore  favor  this  Smith  amend- 
ment and  I  trust  that  It  will  be  approved 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  the  French  Government  are 
both  taking  very  strong  measures,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  show  the  gentleman  the 
farts  and  figures  and  the  material  that 
I  have  to  support  that. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Would  the  gentleman  out- 
line briefly  what  those  measures  are? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Licenses  are  withdrawn; 
convictions  are  made,  and  In  certain 
cases  certain  people  are  Imprisoned  for 
certain  offenses.  Property  Is  confiscated 
In  order  to  get  it  on  the  open  market. 
I  have  the  facts  and  figures  here.  If  the 
gentleman  cares  to  look  at  them. 

Mr.  BUCK.  It  is  all  punishment?  It 
is  no  incentive? 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  was  the  reason  for 
the  incentive  provision  being  placed  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  just  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  Clerk,  because  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  section  14  says  that  the 
President  shall  report  every  quarter  of 
the  year.  It  would  go  for  at  least  a  year, 
and  I  thought  we  should  have  a  termina- 
tion date.    Do  you  not  think  so? 

Mr.  BUCK.  There  Is  a  .termination 
date. 

Mr.  OWENS.    Not  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
need  for  food  will  be  greater  after  this 
termination  date  than  It  Is  now. 

Mr.  BUCK.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  So  that 
for  the  months  of  May  and  June  they 
will  be  asking  us  for  larger  quantities  of 
food,  because  they  will  not  have  another 
harvest  over  there  until  some  time  in 
July  or  August. 

Mr.  BUC!;k.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Buck] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  VcnYsl  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  debate  closing  in  five  more  minutes 
if  I  may  have  3  minutes,  if  the  gentle- 
man desires  to  make  that  request  now. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  would  like  to  have  5 
minutes  myself. 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Then  I  would  Uke  to 
have  5  minutes.  I  am  willing  to  quit  on 
3  If  tlie  gentleman  will  take  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
RaybxtrnI. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
not  intended  to  impose  myself  npon  the 
committee.  Of  course,  I  have  had  the 
urge  many  times  and  especially  did  I 
have  it  this  afternoon  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Short  1  for  the 
first  time  In  my  recollection  injected 
some  pretty  small  politics  into  this  de- 
bate and  said  some  things  that  I  deeply 
regret  he  did  say. 

You  have  heard  all  this  talk  about 
our  being  In  a  serious  situation  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  earth, 
and  I  agree  to  that.  I  did  not  vote  on 
the  Merrow  substitute  and  I  did  not  vote 
for  the  Jonkman  amendment,  but  here 
we  are  now  facing  a  situation  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  follow  a  committee  that 
went  deeply  into  this  matter,  some  ad- 
vocating less  and  some  advocating  more, 
but  finally  bringing  out  $590,000,000. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SMrral  cuts 
$90,000,000  off  of  that.  That  may  be 
the  difference — I  do  not  know — It  may 
be  the  difference  between  whether  some 
sections  of  this  earth  that  are  already  In 
chaos  may  go  further  Into  chaos.  We 
are  taking  a  chance.  I  believe  that  in 
our  action  today  the  seeds  of  peace  or 
war  may  be  sown.  We  were  spending 
$500,000,000  a  day  for  war  In  1945.  Can 
we  not  rfford  today  to  take  a  chance  to 
do  something  that  might  bring  peace  to 
the  world,  maintain  peace  and  order,  by 
spending  $520,000,000?  I  ask  you.  It  is 
your  answer. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  is  a  very  fine  note  on  which  to  have 
the  Committee  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Buck)  there 
were — ayes  72,  noes  182. 

So  the  Committee  refused  to  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  Smith  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wiscon- 
sin) there  were — ayes  47.  noes  147. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Kir.  Smtth  of  Wis- 
consin: Page  9,  strike  out  all  of  lines  12  to 
21,  inclusive,  which  la  all  of  subsection  (c). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  provision  merely  authorizes  the 
RFC,  which  is  apparently  defunct  al- 
ready, to  advance  $15O,0C0,CO0  to  hurry 
this  program  along.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  now  considering  the  matter  and 
this  bill  should  be  on  the  President's  desk 
in  less  than  a  week. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  have  this  extra  authority  carried  in 
the  bill.  This  XoUows  the  old  Greek-Tiurlt 
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loan  provision.    We  expected  a  kmi 
on  that  Mil.    There  Is  absolutely 
tiflcatlon  (or  carrylnc  It  in  this 
this  time. 

Mr.  VORYS     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
opposition  to  the  amendment 
the    gmtleman    from    Wisconsin 
Smith  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision 
RFC  to  provide  flSO.OOO.OM  in 
keep   thi!<    program    going    durin 
month  of  December,  if  we  ever 
bill  through,  is  exactly  the  same 
sion    that    we    used,    with    a    d 
amount.  In  the  rel<ef  as5i.sumce  bi 
spring  and  in  the  Oreelc -Turkish  b 
aeems  to  me  it  Is  more  appropriate 
this  bill,  and  I  therefore  hope  the 
Bent  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 
the  ameiidment  offered  by  the  gent 
from  Wiscon.«:ln  (Mr.  Smith  1 

The  amendment  wa.s  rejected. 

Mr.  REES.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
amendment. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Chairman 
my  understanding  that  a  demand 
tog  to  be  made  (or  an  engrossed 
the  bin.  which  will  hold  tis  here 
midnight.     I  suggest  to  the  gent 
from  Pennsylmnla  that  he  renew 
tion  to  have  the  Committee  rise 
we  all  vote  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair  wil 
that  an  amendment  has  been 
which  is  at  the  Clerk's  desk.    The 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  "ly  Mr.  Rxss: 
9.  after  lUbMCtlon  IS  (c).  line  21.  Insert 
new  cubeectlon  ( d ) .  m  follows : 

"(d)  No  part  of  the  funds  authort2e< 
in  to  be  appropriated  or  to  be  advance  1 
b*  used  to  fumlab  grain  to  tbo 
Avstila.  Chloa.  Franc*,  and  Italy  as 
grain  la  used  in  aucb  countrlca  t(x 
duction  of  distUiad  spinta  for  be?eracfe 
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Mr. VORYS.   Mr. Chairman. a ptlnt Of 


The  gentlema  a  will 


thi> 


th; 


The  CHAIRMAN 
state  It. 

Mr.    VORY&      Mr.    Chairman 
amendment  is  not  germane  to 
tion  or  to  the  bill  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Does  the  gent 
dc«lre  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 

Mr.  R£E8.    Mr.  Chairman,  in 
Instance.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
fuished  gentleman  from  Ohio  wou 
raise  a  point  of  order  because 
jodgment.  the  amendment  is  fair, 
work,  and  there  Is  no  reason 
should  not  be  accepted.    I  assumed 
gaDtJemaQ  from  Ohio  simply  give 
(or  its  not  being  accepted 
not  belong  in  this  bill.    I 
think  there  is  any  such  limitation 
bOl  or  thst  the  point  of  order  w 
good  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  is 
to  rule.    The  Chair  has  heard  the 
ments  on  boh  sides,  has  read  the 
the  bill  to  which  this  amendment 
and  feels  that  it  is  in  order,  and 
rtt!es  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  REES.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  I  should  take  the  time  o(  th( 
mitt:;?  at  this  late  hotu*  to  discuss 
amendment.    But  it  Just  appears 
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flght  that  It  Is  Inconsistent,  to  say  the  least. 
Jus-  that  the  United  States  of  America  would 
>ill  at  send  grain  to  foreign  coimtnes  to  be  used 
for  food  to  cire  for  people  who  are  starv- 
il«e  in  Ing  and  hee«l  food,  and  then  permit  the 
by  government  or  the  people  of  that  country 
(Mr.  to  tise  our  grain  or  its  own  grain  ir.  the 
making  of  distilled  liquors.  It  seems  to 
me  tha^  thl;  amendment  is  fair,  i  do 
not  see  how  in  the  world  anyone  could 
oppose  an  amendment  of  this  kind.  I 
trust  that  tlie  committee  will  see  fit  to 
accept  this  amendment.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  ought  to  accept  it, 
and  the  membership  on  this  floor  should 
support  it.  If  there  is  one  Member  who 
can  tell  me  why  this  amendment  should 
not  be  adopted.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
him.  You  have  been  talking  about  shar- 
ing our  grain  so  those  in  need  may  have 
food.  Some  have  talked  about  rationing 
grain  for  fo<xl.  It  does  not  make  very 
gtxxl  sense  to  say  to  these  people  who 
need  the  wheat  they  may  use  our  grain 
or  their  own  to  make  distUled  spirits,  if 
they  want  to  do  so. 

Ihe  CHAOMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rzes)  there 
were — ayes  HA.  noes  104. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  motion  I  am  about  to 
make,  may  I  say  that  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers have  asked  what  time  the  Commit- 
tee would  rise  and  were  told  5:30.  In 
Justice  to  those  Members.  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  renew  the  motion,  particularly 
as  there  is  no  amendment  now  pending. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MiCHENK!,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4894)  to  promote  world  peace 
and  the  ger.eral  welfare,  nationcil  in- 
terest, and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  aid  to  certain  foreign 
countries.  h:id  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon.  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  p<imission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  a  speech 
by  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Daw- 
scwl. 

Mr.  BdAcKIffNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tc>  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Recoid  and  include  two  editorials. 

Mr  M.ANSFIEI  D  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  from  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator  entitled  "Last 
Chance  to  Save  Europe — Kiswah." 

HOUR  or  »«EETINa  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HALLECK    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

onanimcus  ccoisent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 

o'clock  tomorrow. 

(Jo  not         The  SPKAiaiR.    Is  there  objection  to 

com-      the    request    of    the    gentlemaa    from 

this      Indiana? 
JO  me         There  was  no  objection. 
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ZSEFICIBNCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill,  providing  money  for  foreign 
aid  and  other  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, at  any  time  after  it  is  reported,  and 
that  all  points  of  order  against  the  bill 
or  any  provisions  contained  therein  be 
considered  as  waived. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  willing 
to  consent  to  the  first  part  of  the  request, 
but  as  to  waiving  points  of  order,  I  am 
not  ready  to  consent  to  that.  I  will  have 
to  object  to  that  portion  of  the  request. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  withdraw  the  re- 
quest, Mr.  Speaker. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  SADOWSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re- 
marks he  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  include  three  charts  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Stanley  Paul,  of  Stew^artsville,  Mo. 

Mr.  KEOGH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Rkcou  in  three  instances. 

ePEClAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimotis  consent  that  I  may  address 
the  House  for  10  minutes  today  following 
the  disposition  of  business  on  the  Speak- 
er's desk  and  the  conclusion  of  special 
orders  heretofore  entered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoro  and  include  a  let- 
ter from  a  constituent. 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  an 
article  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Meyerhoff.  pro- 
fessor of  geology  and  geography  at 
Smith  College,  on  Some  Social  Implica- 
tions of  National  Resources.  I  believe 
this  article  will  contribute  to  the  debate 
on  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  cost  of  printing  Of  this  article 
wiU  be  $236.67.  Notwithstanding  the 
cost,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  the  exten- 
sion may  be  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaa  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EANKIJIG  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  meet  to- 
morrow, notwithstanding  that  the  House 
may  be  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  providing  money  for  foreign 
aid  and  other  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  any  time  after  it  is  reported  and 
that  all  points  of  order  against  the  bill 
or  any  of  the  provisions  contained  there- 
in be  considered  as  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THREAITNED   AIR   UNE   PILOTS'  STRIKE 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
face  of  a  national  emergency  in  Ameri- 
can aviation,  so  serious  that  a  Presiden- 
tial commission  and  a  congressional 
beard  are  seeking  ways  and  means  of 
rescue.  David  L.  Bencke,  president  of  the 
Airline  Pilot's  Association,  has  confirmed 
reports  that  a  strike  vote  is  being  called 
against  one  of  the  major  air-transport 
systems.  » 

The  threatened  strike,  involving 
neither  wages  nor  working  conditions, 
not  only  imnecessarily  imperils  the  coun- 
try's security,  but  promises  to  work  hard- 
ship on  hundreds  of  lesser  paid  employees 
of  the  air  lines.  The  issue  raised  Is  both 
Inconsequential  and  juvenile,  the  air  line 
having  merely  requested  that  an  em- 
ployee with  a  grievance  discuss  it  first 
with  his  immediate  superior,  so  that  it 
can  be  solved  at  once  if  possible.  If  not, 
he  has  full  recourse  through  regular 
channels  already  provided. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  aviation, 
have  the  air  lines  and  the  aircraft  manu- 
facturing industry  reached  such  a  low 
ebb  as  that  of  today.  It  is  this  state  of 
emergency  wiiich  has  brought  forth  the 
President's  Air  Policy  Commission  and 
the  Congressional  Aviation  Policy  Board. 
Both  of  these  groups  are  making  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  present  troubles  in 
an  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  tiiis  vital 
problem.  And  yet,  we  are  faced  with  a 
situation  where  an  irresponsible  union 
leader  now  threatens  to  push  the  car- 
riers still  closer  to  bankruptcy. 

There  is  no  finer  nor  more  capable 
group  of  men  in  any  industry  than  those 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  air-line 
pilots.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
hundreds  of  them  and  I  value  their 
friendship.  Their  war  record  speaks  for 
itself;  their  safety  record  is  without  par- 
allel; and  their  collective  skill  has  placed 
American  aviation  in  the  forefront  of 
world  competition. 

It  is  now  time  for  them  to  demonstrate 
their  intelligence  and  to  assert  their  in- 
dependence by  refusing  to  follow  the 
blind  alley  pointed  out  to  them  by  their 
professed  leader.  In  so  doing,  they  can 
help  us  put  the  air  lines  and  the  aircraft 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  United 
States  back  on  their  feet. 


To  prove  the  irresponsible  folly  of  their 
present  leadership.  I  need  only  point  to 
the  ^current  strike  vote  which  demon- 
strates the  acme  of  triviality  and  petti- 
ness. Such  strikes,  resulting  in  the  shut- 
down of  all  operations,  can  mean  the  ul- 
timate wash-out  of  the  entire  industry 
and  the  jobs  that  go  with  it.  How  can 
we  expect  to  provide  operating  capital  for 
such  an  insecure  industry? 

It  is  not  only  the  pilots'  livelihood  that 
Is  involved,  but  it  is  the  thousands  of 
ground  employees  whose  very  security  is 
threatened  by  this  folly.  But.  more 
than  that,  lack  of  confidence  in  the  pilots 
and  the  air  lines  will  result  in  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  passengers  and.  in  the 
end,  bankruptcy.  Thus,  the  air  lines  will 
become  financially  imable  to  take  deliv- 
ery of  new  and  urgently  required  equip- 
ment. Of  necessity,  this  will  throw  out 
of  employment  thousands  of  workers  in 
the  aircraft  manufacturing  industry. 
Thus,  the  lust  for  power  of  one  man  is 
sufficient  to  cause  tragedy  and  suffering 
to  thousands  of  individuals,  who  w^re 
not  concerned  in  the  petty  causes  of  the 
strike  which  promotes  notliing  other 
than  the  ego  of  the  union  leader. 

The  final  step  involves  the  national  se- 
curity itself.  Americans  realize  the  vital 
importance  of  cur  aviation  industry  in 
the  protection  of  our  peace  and  freedom. 
With  the  swift  scientific  developments  of 
today,  its  importance  will  increase  rather 
than  diminish,  and  any  person  who  de- 
liberately causes  a  break-down  in  our  air 
production  and  transportation  system  at 
this  critical  time  is  doing  a  disfavor  to 
his  country.  He  is  placing  his  own  self- 
ish interests  above  those  of  his  Nation 
and  his  fellowmen. 

I  have  no  desire  to  disassociate  man- 
agement from  a  proper  consideration  of 
its  basic  responsibilities.  But  adequate 
machinery  has  been  established  to  solve 
labor  disputes  and  it  should  not  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  cause  of  pettiness  and 
vanity. 

A  break-down  in  the  essential  services 
by  the  air  lines  in  the  United  States  to- 
day may  well  mean  bankruptcy  to  many 
of  them  as  well  as  to  the  aircraft-manu- 
facturing industry.  And  since  the  re- 
sulting chaos  would  serve  to  endanger 
our  potential  military  and  naval  avia- 
tion reserve,  it  is  a  situation  which  cre- 
ates extreme  concern  in  the  Congress. 

I  have  confidence  In  the  skill  of  the 
air-Line  pilots  in  the  air,  and  I  have  con- 
fidence in  their  intelligence  on  the 
ground.  I  am  certain  that  they  will  do 
whatever  is  required  to  clean  their  own 
house. 

If  a  strike  is  actually  called  I  shall  be 
one  to  recommend  to  the  President  that 
the  emergency  procedure  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  be  invoked. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HoLiFiELD]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

ECONO^nC  FACTS:  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
DOM^TIC  INFLATION  AND  OUR  FOR- 
EIGN POUCY   (MARSHALL  PLAN) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rising  tide  of  inflation — amounting  to  a 


total  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  of  23  per- 
cent since  the  OPA  was  killed  in  June 
1946.  and  now  rising  at  the  rate  of  IV^ 
percent  per  month— Is  America's  most 
pressing  problem.  Unless  we  solve  It,  we 
shall  face  even  higher  prices,  more  boom 
times,  and  the  inevitable  aftermath  of 
depression  and  unemployment. 

Unless  we  solve  the  problem  of  do- 
mestic inflation,  we  cannot  help  to  solve 
the  rapidly  mounting  political  and  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  desperate  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  following  economic  statistics 
may  help  us  to  understand  the  problem 
which  we  caimot  evade: 

A  few  intertsting  economic  facta  which  th0 
wrecken  of  prie*  oontroi.  cannot  refute 
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Notwithstanding  the  philosophy  ad- 
vanced by  the  Republican,  Democratic, 
and  big  business  antagonists  to  OPA  con- 
tained in  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  quote: 

If  OPA  Is  permanently  dlBcontinued.  the 

production  of  goods  wiU  mount  rapidly,  and 
througli  free  competition,  prices  wUl  quickly 
adjust  themselves  to  level*  tbct  constuners 
are  willing  to  pay. 

We  find  that  prices  have  advanced  far 
beyond  wage  Increases.  Your  dollar  buys 
far  less  goods  today  than  it  did  under 
OPA. 

It  is  true  that  production  has  Increased 
some  during  the  17  months  since  the  de- 
mise of  OPA,  but  prices  have  advanced 
faster  as  noted  below: 
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Industry  spokesmen  have  blamed  price 
increases  chiefly  on  wage  increases,  but 
let  us  see  what  the  facts  are.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  percentage  of  wage 
increases  paid  out  of  the  price  increases: 
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And  now  we  come  to  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  the  unparalleled  rise  in  the 
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Now.  my  friends,  these  statist!^  are 
reliable.  They  come  from  the  &>vera- 
m<>nt's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
Census  Bureau,  the  Umted  Slates  News. 
and  Uw  Nation's  Business,  the  two  latter 
publications  are  conservative,  reliable, 
business  macasmes.  Excess-profit:  taxes 
were  repealed,  price  ccnlrcls  we  e  re- 
moved, aad  exorbitant  profits  anc  high 
prices  are  the  result. 

During  the  past  6  years,  we  h&\  e  had 
a  cycle  of  favorable  weather  and  Farm- 
crop  years.  This  year  we  face  drt  ushts 
not  only  in  the  United  Bute ;  but 
throughout  the  world.  The  com.  i-heat. 
barley,  rye  level  of  production  is  s  larpiy 
down.  The  result  next  year— 184i  —will 
be  hunger  to  human  beings  and  a  i  educ- 
tion of  feed-eaUng  animals,  that  b ,  beef, 
pork,  poultry,  and  dairy  cows.  Pr  ces.  il 
not  controlled,  are  bound  to  rise  Be- 
cause of  this  world  shortage  of  tuman 
and  animal  feed,  caused  by  drougl  t  and 
war  dislocation,  we  face  a  despcra  e  po- 
litical crisis  in  European  and  Aslal  c  na- 
tions. Millions  of  people  scourg  xi  by 
war  and  hunger  are  on  the  verge  ( f  em- 
bracing communism  in  their  dcspci  ation. 
Unless  we  support  and  encourage  c  ansti- 
tuUooal.  freedom- loving  govern  nents 
abroad,  we  face  the  alternative  (if  be- 
the  Ian  free  Island  In  a  corn- 
world. 

The  problem  Is  complicated  by  many 

factors.    X  have  tried  to  present  t  ncfly. 

'first,  our  own  economic  picture:   and. 

Moond.  the  toitifii  economic  ne<>  1  and 

Iht  poMUoftl  threat  behind  It.   Wh  u  are 

lo  do  about  It? 

We  CAaaol  Ignore  the^e  econnm  r  fac- 
and  «Pt  oannot  dodge  the  is  ue  of 
world  need  tar  food  and  the  world  pres- 
sure Ql  tfwprrate  people  turning  o  the 
Illusion  of  communlun. 

Are  we  lotaf  io  try  to  rehablUU  e  the 
It  w«l«a  BmwuKa  nations  to  ih<  y  eaa 
be  Mtf^MfPirtlW  and  enter  the  oi  bit  of 
freedom -lovina,  na.ionsf 
the  United  Natio  ta  or* 
•AttlMlMa  fPttI  fail  and  our  one  iirt^^t 
hgpt  lor  pMoeful  inlrrnational  >ol  iiions 

If  we  io  help  them  wuh  fiHtd  an(  b««io 
MpMii  fiids.  It  moani  additional  Infia- 
UcMilf  preaaure  on  our  own  <»erialn  oMort 
Mpply,  We  aie  fared  wHh  Ihe  grtiat 
miMt  tC  tHifcllihlftt  «  peaoeful.  ti««< 
l.laviiif  w«fld,  tv  seelnf  the  |Mr  as  we 
IM  lor  (»  Wttild  Wm  \\  Kii  kiy 


» Iti  «^UM|  t«  mlimu  lA 
iHefl  Iht  alulUuse  tU4v«^u» 


As  your  Federal  Representative.  I  must 
vote  on  this  problem,  which  faces  our 
postwar  world.  I  shall  not  temporize 
or  evade  my  responsibility. 

After  carefully  considering  all  the  In- 
formation I  can  obtain.  I  shall  vote  for 
necessary  leg!  Nation  to  try  to  stem  the 
rapidly  rising  wave  of  inflation  at  home. 
I  shall  support  the  Marshall  plan,  whose 
purpose  is  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  com- 
munism In  Europe  and  establish  a  nor- 
mal peaceful  world. 

I  must  take  these  positions  because  I 
believe  that  s<!lf-restraint  and  moderate 
sr.crifices  on  our  part  now,  may  mean 
the  difference  between  universal  peace 
or  a  Third  World  War  which  will  bring 
atomic  destruction  to  civilization. 

(Mr.  HoLir:3Lo  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  certain  tables  and 
statistics.) 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  5  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.  m. ) .  imder 
Its  previous  oider.  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  December  11, 
1£47.  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


EXKCtrnVE  COMMUNICATIONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1143.  A  letter  from  the  CcmmlBSloners. 
Umtcd  States  CItU  Service  Commission, 
transTnittlng  its  flrat  annual  report  to  the 
CMigrcss  of  opsratlons  under  section  II  of 
the  Admlnistrntive  Procedure  Act  for  the 
period  ending  Septcttber  SO,  1M7:  to  the 
Ooounlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1144.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Power  Commission,  tranamlttlng 
a  copy  of  Its  nevly  issued  Statistics  of  Natu- 
ral Oxa  Companies  in  the  United  Stater,  to 
ttoi  OanaUttae  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 


1I4S.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  0:in- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
volume  4  of  the  report  on  the  audit  of 
RecoDsttucUon  Fmaaee  Corporation  and 
■llhated  oorporatlOBs  for  the  fiscal  year 
•aded  June  90.  104«  (U.  Doc.  No.  474):  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Ispendtturea  in  the 
tneutlve  Departments  and  ordered  to  be 
prUited. 


rUBUC  •XLU  AND  MSOLXmONt 

Under  claune  9  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resohitkms  were  introduced  and 
stvandhr  rtf erred  u  follows: 

By  Mr.  lOOOt  of  Louisiana: 
1I.II,4«T.  A  Mil  10  aaaeod  the  Kstloaal 
Ael.  as  aasMed:  to  the  Oummlttse 


N  R  4«IS,  A  MU  to  ealarts  the  Qettys- 
buft  NellOMi  Oi«Mtery;  le  Ihe  Odnmiitfe 

e«  IHihUe  Land*. 

By  Mr.  NIDBICVi 
n  wTiim  A  bill  to  awead  ths  lervlee* 
men's  ||e»d|Uiti»«ni  Ast  ef  IM4.  as  Mni»nMd, 
10  MOfMe  tuomm  for  mef»M.  thioimh  vet- 
fsahs*  liswinm  ssammiiM,  Md  iBe  iiuMie 
f4ai4iUi>4  >*Mtut4l  lU•^»|v4,  18  tM  |MIMMI« 

iPllniMHilvf  t 

WkaliM   Isr  laAMauciCX   sssLiiit    aiAsakajMlA* 


continental  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.  B.  4681.  A    bill   to   authorize    the   con- 
struction, by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
of  tourist  facilities  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
By  Mr.  M-\RTIN  of  Iowa: 

H.  R.  4692.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Serrlce- 
men's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  through 
veterans'  homestead  associations,  and  the 
public  facilities  essential  therefor;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ELSAESSKR: 

H.  R.  4693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  Public  Law  101.  Eight- 
ieth Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MARCANTONIO: 

H.  R.4S94.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  and  subchapter  9  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  so  as  to  provide 
full  annuities,  at  comf>ensatlon  of  half  sal- 
ary or  wages,  for  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted 30  years  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CLASON: 

H.  R.  4695.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  provide  full 
annuities,  at  compensation  of  half  salary  or 
wages,  for  persons  who  have  completed  30 
years  of  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  R.  4096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  approved 
March  14.  1936.  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  vacations  for  Government  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes."  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 

H.  R.4697.  A  bill  vo  amend  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended, 
to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  through  vet- 
erans' homestead  nssoclatlons.  and  the  public 
facilities  essential  therefor:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

B.  R.  4698.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  utillaa- 
tlon  of  surplus  military  real  property,  now 
owned  by  the  Department  of  ths  Army,  as 
national  cemeteries,  when  feasible:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  4000.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  maice  equitable  adjustmenu 
of  claims  arising  out  of  the  sale  of  World 
War  n  surplus  edible  commodities:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  WOLCOTT: 

R.  J.  Res.  273.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  aid  In  the 
■tabtUastlon  of  commodity  prices,  to  aid  in 
further  lUbUtsing  the  eoottoasy  oT  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  (he  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SUNDSTROM: 

R.  Bss.  m.  Reeolutlon  prortdlng  for  the 
paysRSBt  of  e  months'  salary  and  rsao  funeral 
stpeasss  to  the  estate  of  James  H.  Neale.  late 
an  empioyre  of  the  Roum;  to  the  Committee 
oa  Rouae  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RABT; 

■.  Bes.SM.  BesoluUon  proyMing  for  the 
payment  to  Cknevleve  Maloae,  as  guardUn 
to  Otorge  V  Malont,  Jr.,  mq  of  Oeorfe  ▼. 
Melon*,  late  employee  of  ths  llouas,  t  months* 
•Atarv  and  an  addtttonni  aum  of  |M0  toward 
defrayinR  Ms  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nouae  Adsslnloltation. 

FBIVATl  BIU4  ART)  MBOtUTlONB 

Under  clause  \  of  rule  XXIX,  pilvate 
bltla  and  reeoiuUons  were  introduced  and 
isveiAllv  referred  M  fttlluA'a: 

Bf  Uf  BRQU  of  Oalllevatai 
W  B  «TOa  A  bill  for  tha  relief  of  John  •, 
Bufaii  M  tha  (V>«uunM«d  ^\  tua  JvirtldUiy 
Bi  Ml  HiMaMAW' 

I  N  B  m  A  m  M  m  Mill  a(  Mm  Ma 
iuiH  i«m  M«4smM.  IM  ^\^$  P^mwiUH  m  m 
^(siAiyv 
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By  Mr.  SASSCER : 
H.R  4702.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  J.  W. 
Greenwood.  Jr.;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


PETI-nONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

835.  By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota:  Peti- 
tion of  Mrs.  Bert  A.  Ulberg.  Sioux  Valley  Hos- 
pital. Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  and  34  others,  urg- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  advertising  of  liquor  In  Interstate  com- 
merce and  over  the  radio;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

836.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Adolph  Thor- 
stenson  and  16  others,  of  Selby.  S.  Dak.,  urg- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  advertising  of  liquor  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  over  the  radio:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

897.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Roy  TJoden, 
Brandt  Ladies  Aid,  Brandt.  8.  Dak.,  and  25 
others,  urging  enactment  of  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  advertising  of  liquor  In  inter- 
state commerce  and  over  the  radio:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

€98.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Anderson 
and  14  others,  of  Worthing.  S.  Dak.,  and 
vicinity,  urging  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  liquor  in  Inter- 
state commerce  and  over  the  radio;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

899.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  M.  O.  Melrum. 
Capitol.  Mont.,  and  16  members  of  the  Good 
Hope  Ladles  Aid.  of  Camp  Crook.  S.  Dak., 
urging  enactment  of  legislation  to  prohibit 

.  the  advertising  of  liquor  In  Interstate  com- 
merce and  over  the  radio:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

900.  By  Mr.  HOPE:  Petition  of  Ernest 
Mount  and  58  others,  of  Kingman,  Kans.,  in 
support  of  H.  R.  677,  a  bill  to  provide  pen- 
sions for  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

901.  By  Mr.  JENISON:  PetlUon  of  the  Cur- 
tis G.  Redden  Post,  No.  210,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  at  Danville,  111.,  petitioning  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  providing  for 
universal  military  training  as  recommended 
by  the  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Universal  Training:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

933.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Legion, 
Department  of  Illinois.  National  Defense 
Commission,  Fourth  Division.  Watseka.  111., 
petitioning  the  Congress  to  enact  leglalatlon 
providing  for  unlveraal  military  training  for 
American  young  men  as  recommended  by 
the  Prealdent's  Advlaory  Commission  on  Unl- 
veraal Tralulug:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

803  By  Mr  SMmi  o(  Wlaconaln;  Petition 
of  New  Holitaln  (Wla  )  Post,  No.  IM,  of  the 
AmvVlean  Legion,  urgtnn  leslalatlon  eat«b> 
llchlng  a  ayatem  of  unlveraal  military  traln< 
tng;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Bervlces. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Till  iiMUY,  Dkckmiuih  11,  1017 

The  Hou^e  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Rt)v.  Cdward  Qardlner  Latch,  minis* 
(er,  MoirupoUlsn  Mfmurlul  MotliudUl 
Chviich,  Wskhlnuton.  D.  C.  uffsrsd  the 
f^iiowini  |)i'i\yei; 

AlmlHhiy  KBd  RisrnA)  Qo<<.  wh«  «rl 
\)\*  AUMiar  BBB  ths  auMHiiier  of  life, 
WHms  whtUB  Bi  «ns  i«  *\m\%  ^w^  bb 
^!  ^  f^tti  wr  Musw  III  Thy  BmsttH 


Inspire  us  with  an  unflinching  devo- 
tion to  Thee  and  with  an  outreaching 
concern  for  the  good  of  all  Thy  children. 
By  Thy  spirit  make  us  men  who  put 
high  principles  before  low  prejudices, 
wide  sympathies  before  narrow  out- 
looks; men  who  do  justly,  who  love 
mercy,  and  who  walk  humbly  with  Thee. 

Set  our  feet  with  steadfast  purpose 
upon  the  paths  of  duty  and  service.  In 
spite  of  the  discouragements  and  dis- 
illusionments  which  plague  our  day, 
may  we  gird  our  hearts  to  be  the  cham- 
pions of  justice,  the  seekers  of  peace, 
and  the  supporters  of  all  that  is  good. 

O  God.  grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us 
courage  that  in  this  hour  we  fail  not 
man  nor  Thee.  We  pray  in  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  EXPERTS  AND  CON- 
SULTANTS ON  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R  4469)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
7,  1947.  so  as  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  to  procure 
the  temporary  or  Intermittent  services 
of  experts  or  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,"  with  Senate  amendments, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
ask  for  a  conference. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown]?  [After  a  pause.]  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  r.ppolnts  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Mr.  Hoffman,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Manasco. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  In  the  Reccrd. 

Mr.  FARRINGTON  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  an  edi- 
torial from  Mercury. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  RiccRD  and  Include  some 
resolutions  from  the  American  Legion. 

COMMUNIST  SYMPATHISERS  IN  BRITISH 
MOVINO-PICTURI  INDUSTRY 

Mr,  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Xr  there  objection  to 
tho  request  of  the  gentleman  frum  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  BaAOLiYl? 

There  wa.<  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  have 
ju»i  read  in  the  public  preaa,  under  a 
London  date  line,  an  article  from  which 
thoke  quotatlona  are  taken; 

flfiean  Mrttlah  ataga  and  aerean  paraon* 
ellilaa  •  •  •  ellarad  PiUigratulaiiuui  to* 
diiy  la  Iha  Amtrl«i(\  movla  man  wlut  raiusMl 
lu  laaUly  haluia  tha  Hnuaa  rommuiaa  nn 
VM-Amatioau  A^MVUIaa  iMvakUtaviug  »uwi 
wunitm  IH  HMiiywuMi 

Th*  mprnw  ««•  mmi  In  n  l«iier  im  WIU 
\\m  mmm\}im4  wiiwMva  aurt  ^hiiii 
wiH  fit  Ml  wimuiw  m  m  M«ti  mm* 

•Mil 


The  signatories  •  •  •  said.  "We  find 
ourselves  completely  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  so  many  of  our  fellow  artists, 
technicians,  and  screen  writers  have  been 
subjected  to  an  Inquisition, 

"We  extend  our  sympathy  and  our  con- 
gratulations to  all  of  those  who  refuse  to 
submit  themselves  to  this  examination  of 
their  private  beliefs  and  opinions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  these  that  we  shall  soon  be 
called  upon  to  make  another  great  ad- 
vance of  public  funds — to  pay  out  the 
hard-earned  money  of  the  American 
taxpayer  which  we  have  taken  away 
from  the  widows  and  orphans,  the  old 
men  and  old  women  of  the  Nation,  by 
what  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  JtTDD]  so  aptly  and  so  correctly 
termed  "legalized  thievery." 

Yet.  when  the  time  for  a  new  foreign 
grant  comes  around,  we  shall  be  told 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  national  de- 
fense. That  is  the  easiest  way  to  con- 
fiscate the  money  of  a  liberty-loving 
people. 

THE      FOREIGN      AFFAIRS      COMMITTEE 
SHOULD  MAKE  A  TOUR  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  pending  European 
relief  bill  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  hun- 
gry people  abroad,  but  not  much  about 
cold  and  hungry  people  here  in  our  own 
country.  I  have  a  letter  this  morning 
from  a  constituent  in  my  home  city  of 
La  Crosse.  Wis.    He  writes : 

It  Is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  write  this 
letter.  But  with  sldtnees  end  sorrow  and 
prices  beyond  reach  some  of  my  friends  can 
get  no  fuel  oil  to  bum.  The  dealers  were  all 
out  and  said  they  could  get  none. 

Living  expenses  climbing  every  week — 
why? 

Are  we  to  blame  tor  the  warT  We  ask 
Oongreea  to  help  ua. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  astounded  yester- 
day when  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
barred  us  from  even  conslderini  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  August  H.  Andre- 
bin  1  to  give  the  Red  Cross  the  right  to 
distribute  food  in  foreign  countries— food 
provided  for  and  furnished  by  the  money 
we  are  giving  to  the  governments  of  thoM 
countries  under  this  bill.  The  people  of 
thla  country,  America,  want  the  Red 
Cross  or  some  charitable  or  rellfiouit  or- 
ganliation  to  have  the  responalbUlty  of 
distributlni  this  relief.  They  do  not 
want  to  hand  food  over  to  government 
oAcialH  and  politiciana  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  be  aold  to  the  people  at  prloei  set 
by  foreign  dictators,  making  It  possible 
for  black  markeu  to  fluurtsh,  as  this  bill 
provides, 

Mr.  Ipeaker,  if  the  members  of  tha 
Forelin  AfTalis  Cummittoti  wuuld  go  with 
the  Had  OrMi,  (he  talvntion  Army,  or 
with  finy  <ir  iha  muny  leliiiou  and  o\m^ 
mM«  fMinniMitiuna  wha  »ie  domn  aiii^h 
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If  you  want  to  know  how  the  p  'opie 
the  United  States  feel  about  thl  i 
I  tktk  you  to  read  two  letters 
ttlturnti.  which  win  be  found  In 
pendix  of  the  Rscoao  on  pages 
A4644.  telling  exactly  how  the  pe4ple 
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Mr.    BREHM.    Mr.    Speaker, 
tinanlmous  consent  to  address 
for  1  minute  and  to  revUa  azul 
reffiarka. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlenun 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREHM     Mr.  Speaker 
chicken  hen  seems  to  have 
problem  as  well  as  the  solution 
Ing  inflation  much  better  than 
ermnental  agencies  or  foreign 
Instead  of  Just  cackling 
faced  »  crlaU  regarding  h(>r 
havmg  ans  removed  from  the 
table  on  Thursdays,  she 
production  to  an  all- time  high 
the  month  of  November, 
i  saluta  you.    You  have  somet 
cackle  about.    The  eggs  which  ; 
have  food  value:  those  which 
UK)mctlmes  lay  are  so  useless. 
not  crow:  that  function  is 
th«  rooster:  and  yrt  he  did  not 
thing  to  do  with  It  except  In  a 
way.     He  will,  of  course,  attempt 
eradlt  for  It  If  at  all  possible 
politics,  you  know.    SooM  may 
you  of  sitting  down  on  IIm  job 
one  can  accuse  you  of  laying  dowi  i 
joto;  or  can  they? 

xxTtNsioN  or  nniAAKi 

Mr.  P  ATM  AN  asked  and  wai  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remnrk  i  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  RtcosD  and  ln:lud«  a 
speech  delivered  today  by  Secretary  of 
Agrlculturr  Anderson. 

Mr  CANNON  asked  and  wsh  given 
permi.Mlon  to  extend  hl.t  remark  i  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  by  It  eluding 
therein  addresses  delivered  by  th  >  chair* 
man  and  re ilrtng  chairman  and  }y  Sen- 
ator SutTU  at  a  recent  mretln^^of  the 
National  Democratic  Committee 

XU8ABLXO  VITIRAN  TAKES  TliC  Lt)TALTT 
PLOai 

Mr  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  th  i  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ext  end  my 
remarks  and  Include  a  newspaper  cUp* 
plnx. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcpn  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker. 
days  ago  Mr.  Walter  B.  Davis, 
veteran,  an  amputee,  who  I  believe 
a  leg  In  the  recent  war.  refused 
the  antl-Conununist  oath  as  an 
of   the  Veterans'   Admlnlslratlcb 
,  later  found  that  the  Communl^ 
irytng  to  «iake  a  goat  of  him 
were  using  his  refusal  as  prcdaganda 
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throughout  tht  country.  So,  on  ytster* 
day.  rather  than  bt  made  the  tool  of  the 
Communist  forces  In  this  country,  he 
went  back,  took  the  oath,  and  lasued  thla 
statement: 

Btnc*  atstlng  my  position  rtlstlvt  to  ths 
loyslty  probt  and  my  refusal  to  algn  tb« 
loyalty  piMlgt  It  has  be«n  brought  to  my 
att«ntlon  that  disloyal  group*  ars  attempt- 
ing to  malM  capital  of  my  actions,  the  ex-OI 


Por  ttwt  raaaoo.  and  only  for  tbat  reason. 
I  am  anxious  to  hava  my  fellow  Americans 
know  my  true  position.  I  felt  at  th*  time 
tbat  I  waa  aaked  to  sign  the  pledge  as  a  Fed- 
eral employee,  and  I  etUl  feel  that  the  loyalty 
of  anyone  who  fought  and  bled  for  his  coun- 
try should  not  tM  questioned. 

However.  I  was  unaware  Qf  th*  forces  at 
work  to  undermine  our  form  of  government. 
In  no  other  way  could  I.  just  a  plain  Joe.  havs 
•een  how  quickly  the  enemies  within  our 
gates  could  attempt  to  uae  ms  aa  a  tool  to 
agitats  and  causa  unrest.  | 

It  IS  with  pisasurt  that  I  now  wslcom*  tht 
opportunity  to  sign  the  loyalty  pledge  and 
do  anything  alas  that  may  root  out  of  our 
Federal  Oovammant  and  make  known  to  our 
people  any  among  us  who  are  disloyal. 

I  congratulate  this  young  man  for  com- 
ing out  and  supporting  his  Oovernment. 
The  loyalty  pledge  Is  not  Intended  to 
embarraas  jtnyone.  and  will  not  embar- 
rass any  real  American  when  he  under- 
stands It. 

I  am  glad  to  know  this  young  man  re- 
fuses to  let  the  Reds  throughout  the 
country  make  a  tool  of  him  and  use  him 
for  propaganda  purposes  in  order  to  un- 
dermine this  Oovernment. 

He  rendered  a  great  service  by  Issuing 
thU  patriotic  statement,  and  I  am  sure  a 
great  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
Houae  join  me  In  extending  to  him  our 
heartiest  congratulations. 

CALL  OP  THI  HOUgl 

Mr,  PLOE81R,  Mr.  Speaker.  1  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  U  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Obviously  g  quorum 
la  not  prcaent. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  foU 
lowing  Members  filled  to  answer  to  their 
namee:  i 


BrMfes 

Caoip 

Carroll 

Ca«e  N.  J. 

Oeltar 

Clemaota 

Cooper 

Courtaey 

COK 

Cravens 

Davts.  Tenn. 

FeUowa 

Fofartf 

Oearbart 

Hall. 

Leonard  W. 
Barlna,  Aru. 


moll  No, 

Mam* 
Hart 
Hartley 
■awnaer 
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Fattirsoa 

«1 

I,  N,  T. 
th 


■orao 

Jaekaon,  Waal). 
Johnaon.  Ind. 
Ke« 

Ua 

tiea*n«kl 

McOooouch 

UrMllUn.  8.  C. 

Morrtaoa 

Norton 

OTool* 


Smith.  Ohio 

Komsra 

TnnMe 

Vail 

Wee* 

Wood 

Youngblood 

Zuniftennaa 


The  SPEAKER.  On  thla  foU  call  384 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  ftuther  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

SXTZNSION  OF  RKMARKS 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Ricou  oa  the  lubjcct 
Why  Build  Airports? 

Mr  AUCHINCL088  Mked  tnd  WM 
given  permission  to  extend  hit  remarks  In 
the  RicoRD  and  Include  a  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Johns-ManviUe  Corp. 

Mr.  DONDERO  a-tked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RicoRo  and  Include  an  editorial  by  Ham- 
ilton Pish. 

Mr.  BANTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRO  In  two  instances 
and  Include  editorials. 

Mr.  AUOU8T  H.  ANDRESEN  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  the  remarks  he  will  make  today 
in  Committee  and  Include  certain  tables. 

Mr.  POTTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  Include  a 
radio  address  which  he  made  on  the  sub- 
ject The  Panama  Canal  and  Atomic  Aid. 

Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
010  and  Include  a  statement. 

Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO  and  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  DONOHUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remark.*;  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  two  editorials  from 
a  Worcester  newspaper. 

8PICIAL  ORDIR  ORANTID 

Mrs.  ROOER8  of  Masuchusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  5  minutes  today  at 
the  concltislon  of  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

XNTIRIM*AID  BILL,  104T 

Mr.  V0RY8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
tht  Houie  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 

the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4604)  to  promote  world 
peace  and  the  general  welfare,  national 
interest,  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  aid  to  certain 
foreign  countries. 

The  motion  wu  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
con.^ldrratlon  of  the  bill  H.  R.  4004,  with 
Mr  MicHiNEi  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  House 
adjourned  ye.iterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  12  of  the  bill.  Are  there 
any  further  amendments  to  section  12? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  AwDOSoir  of 
California:  Page  9.  after  line  33.  insert  the 
following  subcection: 

"(d)  Notwlthsundlng  any  other  provlalon 
of  law,  any  commodity  heretofore  or  here- 
after acqrUred  by  any  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  any  price -support  program  shall, 
to  the  extent  tbat  such  conunodlty  is  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  for  such  purpose  and 
in  excess  of  domestic  requirements.  l>e  uti- 
lised In  providing  aid  to  recipient  coxmtrles 
under  thla  act.  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by 
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such  ag*ney  (or  stteh  eurpoM  st  such  priee 
M  may  bs  tl«>termiiti>U  by  »uch  agenty.  which 
Dhee  msy  be  the  rqulvnlent  of  the  duniesllo 
inarket  price  or  ■  quantity  of  wheat  having 
a  ealeric  value  equal  to  that  of  tht  quantity 
of  tht  commodity  so  dlapoatd  of." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  Is  similar  in 
nature  to  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  KKOwutNo  to  the  Senate  for- 
eign-aid bill  and  adopted  by  the  Senaie. 
It  is  now  a  part  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  assert  its  au- 
thority. 

American  agriculture  today  is  seriously 
out  of  balance.  Wheat  is  at  a  record 
high  price,  with  domestic  supplies  at 
scarcity  levels  notwithstanding  bumper 
crops.  Ot,her  grains  have  naturally  fol- 
lowed the  wheat  price  upward.  Those 
products  depending  on  grain — like  live- 
stock and  meats — are  also  in  scarce  sup- 
ply and  at  high  price  levels. 

But  there  are  other  foods  with  bturden- 
some  siu-pluses  and  distressingly  low 
prices.  Citrus  fruits— one  of  the  moat 
benefklal  food  products  and  containing 
nutritional  qualities  essential  to  a  well- 
balanced  diet — are  In  supply  far  in  exce.ss 
of  demand.  Last  year  nearly  6.000,000 
boxes  were  abandoned  because  of  lack 
of  market  or  other  outlet.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  year  16,000.000  boxes  will 
be  unable  to  find  a  market  and  wUl  be 
wasted  unless  utilized  in  the  foreign-aid 
program.  Prices  of  oranges  are  less 
than  SO  percent  of  parity  and  are  return- 
ing the  grower  far  less  than  his  cost  of 
production.  Orapefrult  prices  are  still 
lower  than  oranges. 

Dried  fruits  are  another  Important 
product.  B(*cau.«e  they  normally  rely  on 
export  markets  for  a  large  part  of  their 
production,  and  because  those  export 
markets  are  now  closed  through  no  fault 
of  the  growers,  tremendous  Nurpltiaes  of 
these  commodltle.t  have  accumulated. 

Over  12S,000  ton.<(  of  prunes  and  raisins 
alone  are  already  In  the  hands  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired 
In  price-support  programs. 

Large  surpluses  are  also  In  the  handii 
of  commercial  handler.^.  Other  dried 
fruits  are  available  In  substantial  quan- 
tities. Prices  in  that  industry  are  also 
at  distressingly  low  levels— not  more  than 
60  to  66  percent  of  parity. 

Edlblo  tree  nuts  are  likewise  In  surplus 
with  wulnuts  at  a  price  expected  to  yield 
less  than  00  percent  of  parity  this  season. 
Canned  goods — vegetables  as  well  as 
fruits— are  available  In  large  quantities 
and  for  many  varieties  prices  are  low. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  tremendous 
surpluses  that  exist  in  potatoes  and 
sweetpotatoes.  And  there  are  other  food 
products;  time  will  not  permit  the  men- 
tion of  more. 

This  unbalance  In  American  agricul- 
ture. If  not  the  direct  result  of  the  for- 
eign-aid program,  has  been  seriously  ag- 
gravated by  it.  But  such  results  need 
not  have  occurred  if  the  program  had 
been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Congress,  heretofore  expressed 
in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms. 

In  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1948.  passed  last  July,  Congress  pro- 
vided as  follows: 

Sec.  302.  In  maicing  expenditures  for 
foodstuffs  from  funds  appropriated  In  this 


set  for  rallff  abriwd,  It  Is  tht  stnat  of  tht 
OoAgrtNR  that  pietereiice  be  ttlven  to  the  pur- 
ehast,  within  the  irmtrd  Btatea.  of  products, 
which  can  be  purchased  with  benent  to  tht 
national  economy,  and  that  such  purrhaaes 
should  Include  articles  that  art  In  surplua 
where  poaslble  snd  practlcablt. 

That  was  r.t  least  an  expression  of  high 
hope.  What  attention  was  given  it  by 
those  administering  the  foreign -aid  pro- 
gram? None  whatever.  The  wishes  of 
Congress,  although  stated  in  terms  no 
one  could  misunderstand,  were  ignored. 

So  I  say  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  assert  its  authority.  It 
should  again  state  its  position  in  clear 
and  unmistaJcable  terms.  But  this  time 
it  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  mandate 
and  not  in  the  form  of  a  hope.  And  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  I  now 
submit 

There  is  no  rewon  why  the  foreign-aid 
program  cannot  be  administered  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  beet  In- 
terests of  American  economy,  including 
agrictUture.  If  the  time  comes  when 
foreign  aid  cannot  be  granted  without 
wrecking  the  American  economy,  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  may 
well  question  the  propriety  of  foreign  aid. 
But  we  are  not  at  that  point  yet.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  make  at  least  one  efTort 
to  carry  out  a  foreign-aid  program  that 
will  make  some  attempt  to  utilize  foods 
that  are  now  available  In  surplus  quan- 
tities. 

That  does  not  mean  that  no  wheat  or 
other  grains  should  be  used.  Orain 
products  must  necessarily  continue  to  be 
an  important  part  of  the  program  but 
they  should  be  supplemented  by  other 
foods  which  we  have  in  overabundant 
supply,  And  such  supplementary  feed- 
ing Is  also  highly  desirable  and  Impor- 
tant to  the  people  who  are  being  fed, 
A  diet  conNlsting  solely  of  grain  cannot 
be  adequate.  It  lacks  elements  of  nutri- 
tional value  which  can  only  be  Kupplled 
by  Hupplemental  foods.  It  takes  a  prop- 
erly balanced  dlft,  an  well  as  one  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  to  enable  a  man  to  do 
a  full  day's  work,  Proper  balance  is  of 
even  greator  Importance  than  the  ntim- 
ber  of  calorie.*). 

Thla  amendment  provides  that  food 
commoditiea  acquired  in  carrying  out 
prlce-.<(upport  programs  shall  be  utilized 
in  providing  aid  to  recipient  countries 
under  this  act.  Neceuarlly  some  discre- 
tion must  be  exercised  as  to  the  com- 
modities that  are  appropriate  for  such 
use  as  well  as  to  the  commodities  that 
are  available  for  such  use.  Presumably 
that  discretion  would  be  exercised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  he  la  in 
the  best  position  to  determine  what  is 
available  and  what  can  be  appropriately 
utilized  for  foreign  aid. 

To  the  extent  that  It  Is  determined 
that  commodities  are  appropriate  for 
such  purpose  and  in  excess  of  domestic 
requirements,  this  amendment  requires 
that  such  commodities  be  utilized  in  the 
foreign-aid  program.  In  this  respect 
this  amendment  ditlen  from  the  Know- 
land  amendment  in  the  Senate  bill.  In 
other  respects  this  amendment  is  simi- 
lar to  the  Knowland  amendment  in  that 
it  authorizes  the  disposition  of  such  com- 
modities at  such  price  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  agency  which  has  acquired 
these  commodities  tmder  a  price-sup- 


port program.  Preaumably,  that  will  be 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  as  It 
Is  the  agpnry  which  normally  acqulrea 
food  commoditiea  iiadtr  a  price-support 
program.  As  I  stated  before.  It  already 
has  acquired  ron.<;lderable  quantities  of 
some  food  commodities  and  these,  as  well 
as  others  which  it  may  hereafter  acquire 
tmder  price-support  programs,  will  tw 
available  for  utUization  in  the  foreign- 
aid  program. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
bring  the  foreign-aid  program,  in  re- 
spect to  food  commodities.  In  line  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  American 
economy  as  a  whole  and  will  provide  an 
effective  means  to  remedy  the  existing 
serious  unbalance  in  American  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mmnesota.  - 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will 
this  permit  the  shipping  out  of  surplus 
potatoes  from  the  United  States  so  that 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  destroy  them 
or  burn  them  or  poiu'  ker^isene  on  them? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornla.  Ifthia 
amendment  is  adopted  and  becomes  a 
part  of  this  blU.  it  will  permit  the  ship- 
ping out  of  this  country  any  surplus  crop 
now  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  In- 
cltidlng  potatoes? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  pre- 
sume  so.  if  they  are  in  surplus. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    Good. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Would  it  cover  thoag 
eggs  we  heard  about? 

Mr.  ANDIRSON  of  CaUfomia.  It 
would  also  cover  the  dried  eggs  held  In 
surplus  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr.  VORYS,  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  gentleman  take  his  full  5  minutes  to 
explain  the  amendment  f  lurther.  but  may 
I  say  that  the  committee  has  studied  thla 
amendment  and,  since  it  carries  out  ttM 
principle  of  substitution  of  commodities 
In  long  supply  to  reduce  the  impact  on 
commodities  in  short  supply,  aa  f ar  aa  I 
know,  there  Is  no  objection  from  the 
committee  to  this  amendment.  I  per- 
aonally  am  for  It  and  hope  It  la  adopted. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  wiU  take  his  time, 
however,  to  explain  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  None  of  us  on  the  eom- 
mlttee  is  opposed  to  using  all  surplus 
commodities  possible  in  this  program. 
In  fact,  it  was  my  original  suggestion 
that  is  incorporated  by  the  committee  in 
the  incentive-goods  program  in  this  bill. 
I  want  to  hear  exactly  how  this  amend- 
ment will  affect  the  prices.  The  gentle- 
man has  in  his  amendment  a  price  pro- 
vision I  should  like  to  have  him  explain 
clearly,  because  I  am  one  of  those  Repub- 
licans who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  cur- 
rent price  levels.    We  should  not  have 
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•njthinx  to  go  Into  tbe  bill  thai  Is  going 
to  mcAn  hlch  prices  to  the  coiu  iimers  or 
hiRb  prices  to  ball  out  anybody  I  want 
the  gentteman  to  explain  what  the  ele- 
BMOt  of  pnce  is  in  his  amendn  ent.  and 
I  will  be  willing  to  try  to  get  tl]  e  gentle 
man  extra  time  if  that  Is  necess  iry 

Mr.  RANKIN.  ]i<r.  Chairmaci  will  the 
tenUonan  yield? 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Callfbmia 
yield  to  the  geniietnan  from  Mj  ssissippl. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  There  Ls  one  element 
of  food  products  the  gentlemar  entirely 
overlook.s.  and  that  Is  the  somet  ling  like 
3dO.00O.0CO  or  400.000.000  bushe  s  of  cot- 
tonseed produced  in  the  South  t  his  year. 

Any  man  who  knows  the  fact  will  tell 


you  there 
bushel  of 


is  as  much  food  va  ue 


cotton5eed  as   there 


bushel  of  wheat.    I  wonder  if  th  *  gentle 
man  includes  cottonseed  in  hisj  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.   ANDERSON  of  California.    My 
amendment  applies  to  no  speci  Ic  prod 


The  determination  will  be 
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made  by 


Agricultfire.    My 
o   thos« 


me.  I 
iie  price 


tict 

the     Secretary      of 
amendment    applies    directly 
commodities  that  are  held  by  the  Com 
modity    Credit    Corporation    a  id    have 
been  acquired  under  price-supi  ort  pro 
grams  heretofore  enacted  into   aw 

If  the  gentleman  will  penxft 
should  like  to  go  on  and  explain 
provisions  of  my  amendment. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  froAn  Penn- 
sylvania addressed  himself  to  that  por 
lion  of  my  amendment  whic  i  states 
"and  Shan  be  disposed  of  by  sue  i  agency 
for  such  purpose  at  such  pric(  as  may 
be  determined  by  such  agenc ',  which 
price  may  be  the  equivalent  oi  the  do- 
mestic market  price  of  a  quantity  of 
wheat  having  a  caloric  value  equal  to 
that  of  the  quantity  of  the  conmodity 
ao  disposed  of." 

Mr.  PULTON.  The  gentlema  n  is  set- 
ting a  price  scale  there  that  ^111  cover 
all  the  various  surplus  comnodities. 
What  exactly  will  a  crate  of  or  uiges  be 
sold  for?  What  exactly  will  a  crate  of 
grapefruit  t>e  sold  lor?  Whai  exactly 
will  the  cottonseed  per  ton  be  sold  for, 
or  the  potatoes  per  ton?  Wha  are  the 
price  levels?  Let  us  hear  them.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  us  definitely  at  what 
point  that  sets  the  prices  of  the  main 
commodities  in  surplus  that  th »  gentle- 
man wants  to  put  into  this  prof  ram? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim.  of  the 
tentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairmi  n.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  foi  five  ad- 
ditional minutes,  as  this  is  an  ix  iportant 
amendment  having  to  do  with  i  rices. 

Mr.  VORY8.    I  object.  Mr.  CI  lalrman. 

Mr  FULTON.  Mr.  Chalrma  i.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendmen :. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentlem  m  from 
Cattfomia  to  make  his  exi^ana  ion." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Callfomij .  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  car  explain 
the  pricing  provision  of  this  am  ^ndment 
In  this  way.  although  I  cannot  rive  him 
the  onct  prices  for  a  crate  of  or  ainges  or 
a  pound  of  cottonseed  cake.  At  the 
pnamt  time  we  win  say  that  h«  War 
Department  In  purchasing  whsat  gets 
35.000  calories  per  dollar  expeided.  If 
it  imrchases  a  pound  of  prune,  it  gets 
a«.000  calories.    This  proTlsioii  of  my 


amendment  will  permit  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  purchasing  food  for  occupied 
areas  to  purchase  25.000  calories  of 
prunes  for  a  dollar.  Naturally,  the  loss 
will  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  some 
way  will  have  to  t>e  found  by  the  Con- 
gress to  make  up  that  loss.  You  are  not 
going  to  bail  out  any  of  the  farmers  who 
are  producing  these  commodities,  but 
you  are  going  to  assist  the  Government 
in  ridding  itself  of  surpluses  that  are  now 
held  by  the  Government  In  storage  and 
that  have  been  acquired  imder  price  sup- 
port programs  that  have  heretofore  been 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  want  to  use  up  the 
surpluses  in  this  program,  and  I  want  to 
use  them  up  at  a  fair  price.  How  much 
do  you  think  the  losses  will  be  for  which 
Congress  will  have  to  ball  out  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation?  How  much 
do  you  think  the  total  loss  will  amount 
to  that  Congress  will  have  to  put  up  extra 
money  as  a  result  of  the  purchase  at  the 
particular  price  that  you  are  proposing? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  That 
will  depend  entirely  upon  how  many 
pounds  or  tons  of  these  commodities  are 
purchased  by  the  State  Department  or 
the  War  Department  to  use  in  relief  feed- 
ing. But  may  I  point  this  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman. By  the  use  of  these  surpluses  we 
reduce  the  drain  upon  our  basic  com- 
modities, and  the  drain  on  the  American 
taxpayers.  In  the  long  run  we  will  make 
money  by  doing  this,  rather  than  losing 
additional  money. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  want  to  use  these  sur- 
plus commodities  and  reduce  the  drain, 
but  we  should  not  get  into  a  program 
that  is  not  definite  and  which  will  involve 
us  in  bailing  out  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  a  very  large  loss,  which 
we  will  have  to  make  up  by  appropria- 
tlozis  later.  So  unless  you  can  give  some 
figure  on  about  what  this  program  will 
cost  and  that  the  Congress  will  have  to 
appropriate  in  addition  to  the  $590,000.- 
000,  then  I  am  going  to  be  against  it.  If 
you  cannot  tell  what  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  are  that  you  are  going  to 
buy  and  show  what  they  are  In  dollars 
and  cents,  then  we  should  vote  against 
it  because  it  is  indefinite.  If.  however, 
you  would  accept  an  amendment  putting 
this  in  the  discretion  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President  to  buy  at  certain  prices,  then 
I  will  withdraw  my  objection.  But  we 
should  not  have  these  things  bought  at 
a  high  level,  and  then  have  people  come 
back  here  and  increase  this  program  by 
millions  of  dollars  in  addition  to  the 
$590,000,000  without  our  knowing  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Of 
course  I  might  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
what  price  is  going  to  be  paid  for  the 
commodities  already  Included  In  this  bill 
If  these  surpluses  are  not  used? 

Mr.  PULTON.  That  involves  also 
shipping  costs  and  you  have  made  no 
comment  whatever  on  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping these  low  caloric  value  foods.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflaii^s  held  an 
Investigation  last  year  as  to  tbe  shipping 
of  potatoes,  and  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mituiesc'^  should  know,  it  was  too  ex- 
pensive to  ship  them.   We  could  not  ship 


them  because  it  was  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  too  much  money  imder  Public 
Law  84.  It  was  easier  to  ship  high  caloric 
value  foods  than  low  caloric  value  foods 
because  it  would  cost  the  taxpayers  less 
money.  You  should  give  us  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  for  transporting  these  lower 
caloric  value  foods.  My  own  opinion  Is 
that  the  cost  of  shipping  generally  great- 
ly exceeds  the  value  of  the  commodities 
in  this  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  cost  will 
be  much  greater  if  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted  and  if  these  surpluses  are  not 
used  for  feeding  staling  people  abroad 
than  it  will  be  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted.  These  surplus  crops  have 
already  been  purchased  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  and  will  become  a 
total  loss  rather  than  only  a  partial  loss. 

Mr.  PULTON.  If  you  make  it  discre- 
tionary and  take  out  the  price-control 
feature,  then  I  will  be  for  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  refer  to  my  amendment 
again,  he  will  notice  that  it  Is  discre- 
tionary. 

Mr.  FULTON.  No;  they  must  buy.  If 
they  decide  to  buy  low  caloric  value  foods 
they  must  buy  on  the  equivalent  basis 
that  wheat  is  bought. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  beg 
the  gentleman's  pardon. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
read  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  re- 
fer again  to  that  portion  of  my  amend- 
ment which  says  "as  may  be  determined 
by  such  agency,  which  prices  may  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  domestic  market  price 
of  a  quantity  of  wheat."  It  does  not  say 
it  has  to  be. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  say  that  that  Is 
putting  the  policy  of  Congress  in  the  bill 
that  these  low  caloric  value  foods  which 
cost  so  much  to  ship  are  to  be  priced 
along  a  certain  line.  You  have  put  the 
method  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  propose  to 
offer  to  this  amendment,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  close  debate  on  this  in 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  object. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  thLs 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  oa  this  amendment  close 
in  10  minutes. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Crawford)  there 
were— ayes  130.  noes  50. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  will  prob- 
ably answer  the  question  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton 1  a  few  minutes  ago.  There  is  in  the 
Anderson  amendment  a  specific  provi- 
sion which  provides  "that  to  the  extent 
that  such  commodity  is  determined  to  be 
appropriate  for  such  purposes  and  in 
excess  of  domestic  requirpments."  In 
other  words,  it  must  be  appropriate  for 
this  purpose  and  it  must  be  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements. 

The  amendment  is  well  worked  out, 
very  carefully  worded  to  protect  all,  and 
It  will  enable  getting  rid  of  certain  sur- 
pluses when  we  have  them.  For  in- 
stance, beans  niight  be  shipped,  and 
other  types  of  things  can  be  shipped  that 
will  have  ccloric  value.  In  our  section 
we  have  a  surplus  of  citrus,  much  needed 
on  account  of  vitamins.  The  recipient 
countries  have  been  getting  some  of  their 
vitamins  in  potatoes.  Wheat,  while  hav- 
ing caloric  values,  needs  vitamin  supple- 
ment. This  can  be  secured  by  using  con- 
centrated citrus.  But  this  amendment 
covers  other  items  that  may  be  surplus. 
Common  sense  tells  us  the  proper  thing 
to  do,  the  businesslike  thing.  The  fair 
thing  for  our  home  folks  to  do  is  to  use 
surplus  wherever  possible  and  uot  run  up 
the  prices  of  rcarce  articles.  Some  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables  today  are  also 
surplus. 

Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  not  pay- 
ing production  cost  to  the  grower  today. 
Last  year  it  is  estimated  9.000.000  boxes 
were  never  picked.  Europe  needs  these 
life-giving  vitamins. 

From  the  sentiment  which  I  have  ob- 
served by  talking  individually  to  many 
Members  on  the  fioor,  I  af.  sure  you 
understand  the  wisdom  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  therefore  take  no  further 
time. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  that  If  you 
ever  get  the  price  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts on  a  parity  with  the  steel  produced 
in  Pittsburgh,  the  farmers  will  really  be 
prosperous. 

Mr.  FULTON.  You  should  hear  my 
steel  w^orkers  talk  about  the  high  price 
of  groceries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fetebson] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order.  The  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  covered 
only  the  amendment  that  was  pending; 
not  an  amendment  to  be  offered  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  correct.  The  Chair  said 
"tnls  amendment"  but  did  not  say  "and 
amendments  thereto."  I  will  ask  that 
tbe  Record  be  read. 


M..  BLOOM.  That  is  right;  the  limi- 
tation was  just  to  this  amendment,  not  to 
amendments  thereto.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

M. .  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  has  a 
right  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment  whether  it  is  adopted  or  not. 
The  gentleman  has  the  right  to  offer  it 
at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crawtood  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andeeson  of 
California : 

"Any  sucli  agency  shall  reveal  annually  to 
the  Congress  the  amount  of  losses  Incurred 
by  It  as  the  result  of  the  disposition  of  com- 
modities hereunder  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  can- 
cel notes  of  such  agency  held  by  him  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  losses." 

Mr  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  offers  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment.'  The  limitation  of  time  was 
to  the  amendment  pending  before  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  was  of- 
fered. Is  not  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan entitled  to  5  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
Anderson  amendment  be  limited  to  10 
minutes.  There  would  therefore  be  10 
minute.'  on  the  Anderson  amendment, 
and  the  timekeeper  has  a  list  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  use  that  time.  Now. 
an  amendment  has  been  offered  to  that 
amendment  and  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  time  for  debate  has  not 
been  limited. 

The  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was  not  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
be  closed;  it  was  on  the  one  amendment. 
The  Chair  took  particular  notice  of  that. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  It  Is  not  germane.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  transfer  of  credits 
and  losses  from  one  Government  agency 
to  another  and  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  relief  program. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does  not 
thinl:  1^  will  be  necessary. 

The  Chair  holds  that  the  point  of  or- 
der comes  too  late.  Debate  has  inter- 
vened.   Business  has  been  transacted. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  was  shut  off  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  was  on  my  feet 
but  yielded  to  a  senior  Member. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  gentle- 
man yielded  he  yielded  for  discussion  and 
debate  which  automatically  cut  off  his 
right  to  make  the  point  of  order. 


Mr.  FULTON.  If  the  Chair  please.  I 
did  not  yield  for  discussion  or  debate  of 
this  amendment:  I  yielded  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  yield.  He  did  not  have  the  fioor. 
He  had  the  right  to  make  a  point  of 
order.  If  he  did  not  exercise  that  right 
and  permitted  someone  else  to  inter- 
vene, his  point  of  order  comes  too  late 
now. 

The  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  a  specific  ruling  as  to  whether  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  made  before  a 
point  of  order  makes  a  point  of  order  out 
of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  point  of  order 
must  be  made  Immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  amendment.  No  busi- 
ness must  intervene  between  the  reading 
of  tn  amendment  and  the  raising  of  the 
point  of  order.  A  point  of  order  comes 
too  late  if  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  in- 
tervenes. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parhamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PHILUPS  Of  CaUfornia.  Would 
the  Chair  please  rule  lor  my  Information 
on  whether  it  is  necessary  in  our  pro- 
cedure to  exhaust  the  10  minutes  time  on 
the  amendment  on  which  debate  has 
been  limited  before  other  amendments 
are  discussed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Chair.  It  is  a  matter  of 
recognition. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wlU 
state  it. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Is  it  not  the  rule  that 
perfecting  amendments  must  be  disposed 
of  before  the  principal  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  Chair  will  see  to  it 
that  the  perfecting  amendment  is  acted 
upon  before  the  amendment  it  changes  Is 
submitted. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crawford]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  tlie 
agency  which  buys  and  holds  as  inven- 
tory, stocks  of  so-called  surplus  com- 
modities. If  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  Government 
agencies  as  such,  including  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  should  dis- 
pose of  some  of  these  surpluses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Anderson],  naturally  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  not  likely  partici- 
pate in  such  transactions  unless  the  leg- 
islation authoriZ3s  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  cancel  notes  nmning  to  the 
Treasury  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  In  the  amount  of  the  losses 
Incurred  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration on  the  transactions  which 
would  come  within  the  scope  of  the  An- 
derson amendment. 

This  is  simply  a  completion  of  your 
transaction.  You  have  a  half-baked  or 
single-entry  proposition  if  you  simply  en- 
dorse the  Anderson  amendment  and  do 
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XM>e  complete  the  other  side  of  th  r  book- 
keeplof  entry.  The  firrt  thing  t  lat  the 
Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  lill  say 
is.  "How  do  we  get  nd  of  the  lo&  es  that 
we  bicttr  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
these  surplus  items  under  the  re!  ef  pro- 


irmm?'*    If  the 
get  rid  of  the  loss. 


is.  -You 
then  the  Con 


Credit  Corporation  will  say,  **T^en  we 
will  not  Incur  the  loss,  therefore  we  will 
not  compleu  ths  tnmaetkiB.'* 

This  Is  lost  •  elear-cm  case  oil  finish- 
ing the  Job  yoo  start  under  the  Ander- 
son SUM  ihIiiwiiI  If  you  do  not  w  ant  the 
Anderson  UMBdment  to  prevai  .  then. 
certainly,  yon  should  vote  this  lunend- 
ment  down. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  irill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  yield  to  t|ie  gen 
tieman  from  Kans<is. 

Mr.  KEES.  Does  the  gentlemtn  have 
any  idea  how  much  money  the  ta  ipayers 
have  invested  in  this  surplus  property  we 
are  talk^nar  about? 

Mr.  CRAWTORD.  How  much  fcre  have 
Invfsled? 

Mr.  REES.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  We  havd  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  these  comipodiUes 
and  we  are  going  to  buy  more. 

Mr.  REES.  To  get  the  matt^  clear, 
this  prcpo.'Tl  is  to  ;pend  |59OO0[)OOO. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     That  is  ccrrect 

Mr.  REES.     Under  the  proptsal  be- 
fore us  the  amount  we  us^e  from  tJ  e  Com 
acodity  Credit  Corporation  is  in  nddition 
to  the  $590,000,000;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  might  ^  or  it 
might  not. 

Mr.  REES.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Ob.  no;  no^  neces- 

Mr    FULTON     That  is  corrett. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Now,  wait  a  min- 
ute. I  have  the  (Soor.  The  ge  lUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  getting  ent  rely  too 
rash  here  in  saying  to  the  Congre  ss  what 
he  is  going  to  permit  in  the  bill  a:  d  what 
be  Is  going  to  throw  out  of  the  bll.  The 
CVmiTSis  of  the  Jnlted  States  wtites  the 
laws  and  not  the  gentleman  froc  i  Penn- 
sylvania alone. 

Tht  Commodity  Credit  Con  oration 
has  the<e  rurplu^  commodltira  01  hand. 
Toil  will  either  u.te  them  up  or  I  rt  them 
rot  away  or  dump  them.  Do  y  u  want 
to  use  them  or  let  th^^m  di^in  egrate? 
Of  course,  we  want  to  u^ic  them  If  you 
get  thrm  used  you  do  not  Incur  a  total 
lOM.  If  you  feed  thorn  to  peoilc  you 
will  be  supporting  a  program  t  lat  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  give-away  matter. 
There  Is  no  question  about  tha:.  You 
might  as  well  face  the  realities  of  the 
situation.  You  may  lose  a  hundi  ed  mil- 
lion dollars  on  the  stocks  that  y  >u  have 
on  hand,  whether  you  sell  on  tils  pro- 
gram or  some  other  program.  :  do  not 
know  what  your  loss  is  going  t  >  be.  I 
am  simply  saying  you  have  got  io  com- 
plete the  transaction  here. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  irill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    X  yield  to  t^e  gen 
tteman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Is  this  not  the  sitliation? 
The  Congress  has  passed  lei  islation 
which  directs  and  authoriaes  tt:  t  Com 
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modity  Credit   Corporation   to  support 
prices  on  certain  commodities. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Correct. 

Mr.  HOPE.  In  pursuance  of  that 
policy  the  Conamodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  purchased  these  commodities. 

Mr.  CR.^WFORD.     Right. 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  question  Is.  What 
disposition  will  be  made  of  them?  Un- 
der existing  lew  they  cannot  sell  them 
at  prices  which  would  permit  their  use 
for  relief  purposes  in  Europe. 

M*.  CRAWFORD.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Under  the  Anderson 
amendment  they  are  authorized,  if  they 
see  fit.  to  dispose  of  them  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  CRA^'FDRD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  question  is.  How  is  the 
booklccenins:  goinst  to  be  handled? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    That  is  the  point 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment will  fix  t'le  books  up  so  the  debits 
and  credits  will  be  in  the  proper  place. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  also  facilitate 
movement  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  PEES.  Does  your  bookkeeping 
charge  that  amount  against  the  $590.- 
000  COO? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Oh.  no.  It  will  be 
in  the  genera]  loss  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corponition.  It  will  not  enter 
into  this  figure  at  all  Insofar  as  the  book- 
keeping is  concerned.  The  CCC  will 
have  over-all  losses  and  these  will  be  a 
part. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWF<DRD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Idinnesota. 

Mr.  H.  CAEL  ANDERSEN.  If  the 
gentleman's  ariendment  is  adopted,  it 
will  charge  the  loss  directly  to  this  act. 

Mr.  CRAWPORD.  Oh.  not  neces- 
sarily, because  you  do  it  in  the  general 
operation  of  th;  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. The  bookkeepln;:  could  reflect 
it  Is  a  part  of  this  present  bill  but  I  doubt 
it  being  so  shov/n  in  the  accounts. 

The  CHAIRJ*fAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  trom  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

May  I  a'.k  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  JuuDi  as  to  the  amendment 
that  he  put  In  yesterday.  Wai  this  not 
00  a  similar  basis  as  tills  amendment, 
and  the  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
but  simply  left  out  the  price  element  of 
it?  It  was  an  amendment  that  per- 
mitted the  use  cf  surplus  commodities  in 
this  program,  but  permitted  the  use  of 
them  with  the  greater  saving  to  the 
American  taxpayers  and  letting  them  be 
bought  at  the  lowest  price. 

Mr.  JUDO.  As  to  the  amendment  that 
was  adopted  day  before  yesterday,  I 
talked  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
yesterday  about  it.  I  think  it  covered 
that,  but  I  do  not  think  this  amendment 
does  anjrthlng  in  addition  to  the  amend- 
ment that  we  accepted  the  other  day.  It 
provided  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  could  pour  into  this  program 
any  goods  that  ir.  had  bought  pursuant  to 
law  so-and-so.  vhich  was  the  law  that 
required  the  Corimodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  buy  certidn  materials  in  order  to 


maintain  support  prices.  It  did  not  use 
the  words  "price  support  program**  but 
it  said  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  FULTON.  But  that  was  at  a 
parity  price,  at  what  they  were  bought 
for.  and  did  not  have  in  it  "which  price 
may  be  the  equivalent  of  the  domestic 
price  of  a  quantity  of  wheat  having  a 
caloric  value  equal  to  that  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  commodity  so  disposed  of. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right.  It  did  not 
have  that  in  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  So  that  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  amendment  that 
has  already  been  acted  on  smd  is  in  this 
bill — the  only  difference  between  that 
amendment  and  these  two  amendments 
being  put  in  is  this  price  provision.  I 
cannot  see  why  there  is  all  the  steam  on 
these  amendments  when  the  committee 
has  already  put  in  the  use  of  these  sur- 
plu.s  commodities,  as  far  as  that  can  eco- 
nomically be  done  in  this  program.  If 
there  is  anything  else,  it  then  comes  to 
a  policy  of  Congress  on  pegging  the 
price  of  these  other  commodities  of  low- 
er caloric  value  at  the  equivalent  caloric 
price  of  wheat.  If  you  want  that  in  a 
policy,  maybe  it  better  he  declared  out- 
side of  this  particular  act.  I  feel  that 
this  might  go  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
particular  relief  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  Just 
want  to  say  to  tiie  gentleman  that  Con- 
gress has  heretofore  granted  these  pur- 
chasing agencies  permissive  authority  to 
do  the  very  thing  that  I  seek  to  do  with 
my  amendment.  That  authority  has  not 
been  used.  If  we  are  going  to  dispose  of 
these  surpluses  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  purchased  and 
now  holds,  we  have  got  to  issue  a  man- 
date by  the  Congress  not  Just  further 
permission  and  tell  them  that  they  must 
be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
then  accept  my  suggestion  that  he  elim- 
inate the  price  element  in  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornia.  Why. 
that  kills  the  amendment.  Certainly  I 
am  not  going  to  accept  that, 

Mr.  FULTON.  Then  what  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment and  Dr.  Judd's  amendment?  Only 
the  difference  In  price,  as  you  now  say, 
bccau.'e  Dr.  Jcoo's  amendment  provides 
for  using  surplus  commodities  and  using 
as  many  as  can  be  used  In  this  program, 
which  lias  already  been  adopted  by  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Yes; 
but  the  surpluses  will  not  be  purchased. 

Mr.  PHILUF8  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  I  think 
the  confusion  in  the  gentleman's  mind  is 
that  he  thinks  the  provision  would  in- 
crease the  price  of  farm  products.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  desire  is  to  bring  the 
price  of  these  surplus  commodities  down 
so  that  they  can  be  and  will  be  sold  by 
the  Commo;lity  Credit  Corporation  in 
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competition  with  wheat.  The  gentleman 
asked  about  the  price  of  a  box  of  oranges. 
The  producer  will  probably  make  abso- 
lutely nothing.  The  price  at  which  they 
would  be  sold  for  the  citrus  concentrate 
would  probably  be  little  more  than  the 
costs  after  leaving  the  producer.  The 
CCC  and  the  State  Department -and  the 
War  Department  refuse  to  use  these  sur- 
plus commodities,  because  they  say  they 
would  have  to  pay  more  for  them  on  a 
caloric  basis  than  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  an  equivalent  amount  of  wheat.  A 
calorie  is  a  unit  of  heat.  You  might  feed 
a  man  3.0C0  calories,  and  he  would  starve. 
The  people  of  Europe  actually  need  these 
foods  in  order  to  have  the  strength  to 
work  for  themselves. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Will  my  good  friend 
from  California  explain  to  me  then  the 
difference  between  this  amendment  to 
the  amendment  and  Dr.  Judd's  amend- 
ment for  the  use  of  these  surplus  com- 
modities that  is  already  in? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Yes. 
The  difference  is  very  simple,  and  it  is 
historic.  The  Congress  last  spring,  in 
Public  Law  84.  wrote  in  a  provision  simi- 
lar to  Dr.  Judd's  amendment,  which  said 
that  this  surplus  should  be  used — what- 
ever the  words  were — so  far  as  practical, 
or  something  like  that.  As  soon  as  that 
provision  was  put  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  War  Department,  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  said,  in 
effect.  "It  is  not  practical,  because  we 
would  have  to  take  a  loss."  Therefore 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  says  that  they  are  re- 
quired to  do  it:  they  are  given  the  au- 
thority to  do  it;  they  are  told  to  do  it. 
That  removes  that  psychological  objec- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Cb.*.wforo1  then  said.  "In  order  to 
keep  the  bookkeeping  straight,  this  is  the 
way  it  will  be  done  as  an  accounting  pro- 
cedure," which  settles  that  argument. 
That  is  all  the  difference  that  I  see. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  9  minutes,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  10  already  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Phillips!. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Now. 
may  I  try  to  answer  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Let  me  read  the  gen- 
tleman the  language: 

at  prices  lilgher  than  tlie  market  price  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  tiie  purchase  in  the 
area  « here  the  purchase  Is  made. 

What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Under 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Jin>D]  the 
agencies  would  not  buy.  They  would  ar- 
gue between  themselves  as  to  who  had 
to  take  a  book  loss  and  whether  Congress 
would  be  satisfied  if  they  used  dried 
peaches  or  dried  eggs  or  dried  milk  or 
any  of  the  things  which  the  CCC  has  al- 


ready purchased,  instead  of  wheat.  They 
would  not  be  buying  additional  supplies 
under  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Anderson], 
they  would  be  using  surpluses  already 
bought,  and  which  they  were  required  by 
another  law — ^the  so-called  Steagall 
amendment — to  buy.  The  Anderson 
amendment  saves  the  Congress  money. 
The  Crawford  amendment  tells  the 
agencies  what  kind  of  bookkeeping  to 
use. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
niZ3s  the  gentleman  from  Kan.sas  I  Mr. 
Rees]. 

Ml'.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia 
[Mr.  AndebsonI  provides  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  th'i  relief  provided  in  this  bill 
amounting  to  $590,000,000,  our  Govern- 
ment v.ill  give  to  foreign  countries  sur- 
plus commodities  now  on  hand  that  we 
have  bought  in  order  to  mpport  prices. 

For  example,  our  Government  has  sur- 
plus goods  including  14,000  tons  of  dried 
eggs,  30.000  tons  of  frcz;n  eggs,  63.000 
tons  of  dried  fruit,  72,000  tons  of  raisins, 
about  60,000  tons  of  white  potatoes,  and 
about  150.000  bushels  of  sweetpotatces. 

The  value  of  these  goods  amounts  to 
approximately  seventy-five  or  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  It  is  my  contention 
that  you  should  charge  these  items 
against  the  $530,000,003  or  else  explain  to 
our  people  that  you  are  not  only  giving 
these  countries  $590,000,000  to  buy  food 
and  other  commodities  but  you  are  also 
giving  them,  in  addition  thereto,  com- 
modities that  cost  the  Government  an- 
other $100,000,000.  After  all.  these  sur- 
plus items  have  a  value.  They  were  paid 
for  with  taxpayers'  money  and  could  be 
used  by  people  in  this  country  if  they 
were  distributed.  I  think  the  people  are 
entitled  to  know  how  much  money  is  be- 
ing spent  and  the  record  should  show 
that  this  legislation  provides  for  spe.id- 
Ing  $590.0004)00,  plus  surplus  commodi- 
ties of  approximate  value  of  seventy-five 
or  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

I  believe  the  proposal  I  have  outlined 
Is  not  only  fair  but  helps  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord straight.  It  certainly  is  fair  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  $590,000,000 
is  going  to  be  used  to  buy  surplus  tobacco 
that  will  be  sent  to  Europe  for  what  you 
have  described  as  "incentive"  purposes. 

I  voted  to  strike  "incentives"  from  the 
bill  because  the  reasoning  is  not  good. 
Why  should  any  part  of  the  $590,000,- 
000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  be  used  to 
furnish  tobacco  to  heads  of  foreign 
countries  in  order  to  get  them  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  food  and  supplies  to 
their  own  people?  To  me,  that  does  not 
make  sense. 

Now,  going  back  to  surplus  commodi- 
ties I  have  mentioned  that  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  paid  for 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  Insist 
the  cost  of  this  siutjIus  property  that 
goes  to  assist  people  abroad,  should  be 
charged  to  the  amoufit  of  money  appro- 
priated under  this  bill.  There  should 
be  no  objection  for  the  reason  that  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  legislation 
has  recommended  a  limit  of  $590,000,- 
000.    If  you  do  not  follow  my  proposal. 


no  one  will  know  how  much  is  spent, 
but  it  could  be  $75,000,000  or  $100,000,- 
000  more.  I  may  be  overruled.  I  still 
think  I  am  right. 

One  thing  more.  There  should  be  a 
complete  account  of  the  amount  and 
kind  of  goods  sent  abroad.  Also  we 
should  know  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, who  gets  the  commodities.  Ont* 
of  the  greatest  criticisms  against  agen- 
cies handling  shipments  abroad,  is  that 
the  public  is  not  sufficiently  informed 
in  regard  to  these  matters.  If  these 
funds  are  going  to  be  used  to  provide 
food  and  needs  of  distressed  and  starving 
people,  and  to  provide  a  chance  for  re* 
habilitation,  and  to  ward  off  commu- 
nism in  war-torn  countries:  then  there 
should  be  a  pretty  strict  accounting  of 
the  whole  transaction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Murdoch]. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fa- 
vor the  Anderson  amendment  and  the 
Crav.'ford  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
We  may  have  similar  language  already 
in  the  bill,  as  stated,  but  I  think  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  Therefore  I  favor 
the  stronger  provisions  now  ofi[ered. 

We  have  tried  heretofore  to  make  it 
permissive  for  these  agencies,  such  as  the 
State  Department  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, feeding  undemmmshed  peoples 
abroad,  to  use  their  discretion  in  usin^ 
these  surplus  materials  here  which  are 
available  and  very  suitable  for  food  in 
relief.    They  appear  not  to  have  done  so. 

I  think  the  Crawford  amendment  is 
necessary  in  order  to  implement  the 
Anderson  amendment.  We  make  it 
mandatory  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Curporation  shall  buy  these  surplus 
goods  for  this  program  on  certain  proper 
conditions.  But  unless  we  arrange  for 
that  necessary  bookkeeping,  so  that  any 
financial  loss  that  the  CCC  may  suffer 
shall  be  otherwise  taken  care  of,  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  consider  the  laniguaga 
in  the  bill  effective  toward  the  desired 
end  unless  wc  put  in  this  additional  pro* 
vislosi  BO  that  CCC  loss  will  bt  takan 
care  of. 

As  I  see  it.  our  object  In  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  the  maximum  real  aid  in 
food  and  health-sustaining  diet  to  tbeat 
distressed  peoples  with  the  least  depriva- 
tion and  economic  injury  to  ourselves. 
Now  how  can  that  best  be  done?  I  favor 
the  Anderson  amendment  as  one  de- 
tailed provision  of  this  program  which 
will  tend  to  maximise .  the  benefits  to 
those  we  want  to  help  and  at  the  same 
time  tend  to  minimize  the  deprivations 
and  sacrifices  of  the  American  people. 

Of  course,  the  Army  in  feeding  peoplea 
under  Its  care  must  furnish  a  maximum 
of  calories  which  its  funds  will  buy. 
To  do  this  the  Army  calls  upon  our  sup- 
pUes  of  wheat.  But  we  are  short  of 
wheat  and  the  extra  demand  means  a 
very  heavy  pull,  so  that  we  will  have  to 
deny  our  own  people  in  order  to  divide 
up.  I  think  it  need  not  be  so  heavy  a 
drain  upon  our  wheat  if  other  than 
caloric  value  may  be  considered.  For 
that  reason  I  favor  the  use  of  surplus 
fruits  and  concentrated  fruit  Juices  rich 
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In  the  necessary  Titamin  eonte  it  where 
there  Is  m  surplus  In  this  countr  '• 

Punhermore.  tf  we  make  ue  of  the 
dtnts  surplus  we  will  be  enabl  d  to  use 
the  crwbed  peeb  of  thousands  ( f  tons  of 
oranges,  frapefruit.  tangerines,  and  the 
nice  after  the  juice  has  been  e::tracted: 
the  remainder  wQl  be  useful  as  c  ittle  feed 
and  will  Unv  €timSnUt\  the  f  rair  requlre- 
of  our  diatries.  This  w  lolesome 
In  the  cattle-feeding  program 
wiO  make  a  real  and  substanti;  I  rednc- 
tioa  In  our  rtrj  scarce  and  limit  ( d  supply 
<a  grain.  Thus,  dividing  with  ou  r  hungry 
neighbors  will  be  a  little  less  of  i  burden 
upon  our  economy  and  our  pec  jle  than 
without  such  a  plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cha  r  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arlzma  [Mr. 
Ba!;lcss]. 

Mr.  liARLESS  of  Arlsona.  M '.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  answer  the  Inqui  ry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  lixsl  In 
iwnect  to  the  cost  Item. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  p  rlshable 
products  are  now  being  held  by  he  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  t  lat  these 
products  will  bo  Wftsted.  possibly  dumped. 
unltM  «  Mie  can  be  found  for  th  >5e  prcd- 
ueU  irllMl  will  permit  the  Commodity 
Crtdlt  Corporation  to  B'.'II  them  \t  a  price 
to  the  purchase  prlc  -.  Th  »se  prod- 
I  ara  now  in  excess  supply,  t  is  quite 
likely  thtt  they  will  not  be  soU  but  wUl 
be  WMted. 

If  jrou  are  golnf  to  have  products 
WMMML  tbtmiHf  llM  Oovernm'  nt  la  go- 
li«  tt  kit  mt  «•!■••(  them  O.ta  way 
lO  MVt  ttltM  mi  10  lave  the  U.iViin* 
iMnllfeitiilJl  llMR  la  to  Md  >Pi  theae 

Ae  «  WMitUr  tf  fMl,  I  «•«  n  Run 
IHie  Till  iMI  I  Mw  piiplf  ll|art  «| 
were  ■elUfif  ■  l«(  of  mmm, 
Were  survlng  («r  the  timiilr  re4« 
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1  Ml    ni4  art)  ihp  01 
wHif  h  h  <     I    '1  pul  Inii  thin  \  m  wliMH 

«ke  It  mm uintnry  to  biiy  fnidi  thtl 
Will  mnkt  n  I)  :  n  ed  &*>(  I  nt^f  It  In 
Jlecr«4ary  not  only  for  the  starvrng 
people  of  l^irope  to  have  a  baU  ic(*d  diet 
but  It  will  be  a  »Avlng  in  the  ona  run 
for  us  to  use  the  products  v  htch  wc 
have  In  exc(*vi  becauv>  we  save  products 
Inakead  of  wasting  them. 

During  the  last  crop  year  w»  had  in 
Ari2<ma  thousands  of  totis  of  g  -apefrult 
and  oranfes  which  were  wsntec  because 
there  was  no  market  for  these  >roducts. 
Many  of  the  groves  of  grapefiuit  were 
never  picked.  It  would  have  c  >st  more 
to  harvest  the  fruit  than  the  s  Ue  price 
would  have  brought.  By  reducing  the 
Citrus  fruit  to  conctmtrated  sir  ips.  It  is 
psasible  to  send  these  prodxicl  s  to  the 
gtanring  peoples  of  Europe  wit  lOUt  the 
Wii  of  too  mtich  shipping  space  Citrus 
juiees  are  not  only  rich  in  vltai  oln  con- 
tent but  also  hold  a  high  mini  ral  con- 
tent. Both  the  vitamins  and  he  min- 
orals  are  essential  for  good  health.  I 
believe  that  the  War  Departnent.  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Deaartment 
of  Agriculture  have  been  unwisejby  limit- 
ing their  purchases  to  wheat, 
true  that  they  have  been  abl^ 
nlsh  a  high  calorie  value  of  f( 
the  email  amount  of  money 
to  spend,  but  under  the  circuj 
that  prevail  in  Europe  today  pe  iple  need 


more  than  caldries.  They  need  citrus 
Juices.  Unless  we  supply  these  citrus 
Juices  to  the  peoples  of  Exirope.  they  will 
ccmtract  diseases  even  though  they  are 
eating  sufficient  calories  to  maintain  life. 
Tuberculosis,  piirtlcularly,  will  bacome 
rampant  throughout  Etirope.  and  from 
this  disease  the  people  may  never  sur- 
vive. At  this  tine  I  want  to  empha5ize 
upon  the  afore -mentioned  departments 
of  Gtovernment  tbe  necessity  of  supplying 
grapefruit  juice  and  orange  juice  in  con- 
centrated form  to  the  people  of  Europe 
to  prevent  the  possible  spread  of  diseases 
which  will  be  eve  n  worse  than  starvation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Harless] 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  re;x)gnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Musrat]  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  both  the  Anderson  and  the 
Crtwford  amendments  surely  make 
sense.  Over  In  (>encva  at  the  PAO  Con- 
ference all  emphasis  was  put  on  wheat. 
They  sat  around  the  table  and  Rgurcd 
out  how  much  H'hcat  there  was  in  the 
world,  and  they  all  figured  they  did  not 
have  enough.  Ii  my  humble  report  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  gettk-man  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Hon  I ,  I  trl(  d  to  point  out  that  here 
In  our  country  we  had  surpluses  that 
could  be  u-'od.  We  should  spend  our 
time  talking  about  food  and  not  Just 
talkm«  iboMt  wheat.  I  do  not  eare  to 
get  Into  ■  disouss  on  of  calorlen,  ptotelna, 
or  rata,  but  I  wtHlId  like  to  cay  to  the 
Foreign  Alfalri  <*ommUtee  that  If  lh»y 
ire  ln»e.>4»-,i  f  y  oiild  be  gli^d  to  fiirniih 

•hwiii  *    1 ^  and  lh«yjn»y  ch^fli 

II'  xamote,  oti  p««nuiR,  Tht«  Mi^title- 
^>  M  I  ..m  OforilA  I  Mr,  P^eil  will  nni 
tin  'MitltJtUlwthiveMimoin.uOQ 
lonM  *«f  iMrm,  ninuiN  Havr  niut'h  niutf 
prolpin  that  whttil.  Th«y  hnvp  thp  till, 
tnd  Wf  Aft  bMdIif  for  a  big  Iom  in  tht 
p«4nHt-tupport  protram. 

I  would  like  Ui  have  anyone  tell  me 
why  we  nhould  not  uee  A  good  vcgeinble 
protein  like  the  peanut  produces,  and 
furnish  this  In  lie  i  of  something  that  we 
do  not  happen  to  have.  There  is  no  use 
talking  about  hov  many  calories  there 
are  In  wheat  If  you  do  not  have  the 
wheat.  There  Is  no  reason  In  the  world 
why  we  should  no*,  use  the  surpluses  that 
we  do  have,  becajse  If  we  do  It,  we  do 
somethin<?  to  holS  down  inflation  that 
most  people  seem  to  think  they  should 
do  something  al)out.  Wheat  is  the 
barometer  In  the  agricultural  world  Just 
exactly  as  steel  is  the  barometer  in  the 
industrial  world  and  Just  as  gold  Is  in  the 
financial  world.  When  wheat  prices  go 
up — all  agricultural  products  have  a 
tendency  to  go  up  In  price.  If  wheat 
prices  go  down  other  agricultural  prices 
are  weakened. 

I  hope  that  botli  of  these  amendments 
will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  ^Visconsin  has  expired. 

The  Chair  reccgniaes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Toric  IMr.  JATrral  on  the 
Anderson  amendnent  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVIT3.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Anderson  amendment, 
the  Crawford  amendment  to  the  Ander- 
son amendment,  sad  all  simiiar  amend- 


ments, and  I  address  my  remarks  In  this 
opposition  to  the  friends  of  the  bill;, not 
to  the  people  who  are  going  to  vote 
against  it:  but  to  those  who  intend  to 
vote  for  it  and  want  to  keep  it  as  an  inte- 
grated whole. 

What  has  happened?  We  now  have 
prunes,  peanuts,  cottonseed,  and  if  you 
open  this  Pandora's  box  you  will  have  20 
other  special-interest  amendments  log- 
rolling in  this  bill  as  if  it  were  an  old- 
time  tariff  measure. 

We  have  adopted  an  amendment  pre- 
viously which  permits  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  its  surplus 
commodities,  as  an  exception  to  the  pre- 
vailing market-price  provision  which  is 
now  in  the  bill,  that  covers  every  surplus 
commodity  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has.  If  we  try  to  dig  into 
all  of  these  special -intcre.st  propositions, 
we  are  going  to  load  this  bill  down  so 
that  it  will  be  Incapable  of  doing  the  Job 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

Mr.  KOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  simply  wanted  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  this  docs  not 
add  anything  to  the  price-support  pro- 
gram. It  deals  only  with  commodities 
upon  which  there  is  already  a  price* 
support  program.  The  prlco  of  cotton- 
seed Is  already  far  above  parity,  so  cot- 
tonseed, or  any  other  commodity  upon 
which  there  Is  a  prlce-suppon  piogram, 
will  not  bf  eeaaldortd  under  theso 
Amandmtnta.  There  will  be  no  aotloa 
on  It  under  these  Amendmenti. 

Mr  JAVITI,    l«  It  not  A  (Aot  ihAl  thf 

KovidiQii  Rlt'oady  in  lh«  Mil  itAttii  "eih«r 
An  lUPBiies  procured  1^  or  in  tht  pM- 
ii#««tefi  of  thit  OommodUy  Orvdit  Oerpo* 
rniion,"  thun  iRAmpiini  All  ihMt  lur- 
piu^fls  from  thf  DrtvAilini  mArbot-prtot 
provimen  of  ihi>  blllf  Lot  iih  not.  loAd  it 
with  "fUttlnM  '  sm'^hdmenls.  All  wp  ate 
trying  to  do  as  friendi  of  the  bill  li  to 
keep  It  from  bring  written  In  a  wAy  so 
Ai  todetittoy  fh^  bill. 

The  CKAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tht 
gtnildmBn  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Two  minutes'  lime  remain  for  the  com- 
mittee.  Does  the  committee  desire  the  2 
minutes  rrrcrveii  to  11? 

Mr.  VORYS.  So  far  as  the  committee 
Is  concerned.  I  understood  there  were  2 
minutes  to  spare,  not  necessarily  reserved 
to  It.  I  was  hoping  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Hope!  would  answer  some 
of  the  questions  that  have  bsen  raised. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  2  minutes  reserved  by  the  committee 
is  now  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Hopil. 

There  wa=;  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to 
me  this  matter  is  perfectly  clear.  It  boils 
down  to  this — we  have  a  price-support 
program  under  the  Steagall  amendment 
which  passed  Congress  4  or  5  years  ago. 
That  program  Is  stiU  In  effect.  It  will 
be  m  effect  until  December  31.  1948. 
Acting  under  the  authority  of  that  pro- 
gram the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  purchased  certain  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. Most  of  them  are  perishable  and 
semiperlshable  commodities,  such  as 
egga.  dried  milk,  dried  frulte.  fruit  Juices. 
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commodities  of  that  type  wfaicfa  have  a 
high  food  value  but  not  a  very  high  ca- 
loric value.  They  will  have  to  be  disposed 
of  at  a  loss  if  they  are  sold. 

The  question  is.  Do  you  want  to  inc^tide 
them  under  this  program  at  a  price 
which  compares  with  the  price  of  wheat 
per  calorie?  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  agency  which  would  adminis- 
ter this  program  can  proceed  becaitse  it 
cannot  purchase  these  commodities  at 
the  price  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration has  to  get  for  them  under  existing 
conditions.  Now  if  that  is  to  be  dMie — if 
instead  of  wasting  these  commodities  we 
use  them  for  relief,  the  question  is.  S'louid 
not  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
have  its  books  cleared  so  that  it  will  not 
be  charged  with  the  loss  which  is  caused 
because  Congress  directed  them  to  dis- 
pose of  these  commodities  uixler  this 
j^rcgram?  That  is  the  Crawford  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  particular  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  HOPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  What  Is  the  difference? 
Because  we  now  have  in  the  bill  on  page 
5  the  provision  allowing  them  to  buy 
these  articles  at  prices  no  higher  than 
the  market  price  prevailing  at  the  time 
ot  purchase  in  the  area  wherein  the  pur- 
clMse  Is  made.  We  have  the  ptovliUon 
prohibiting  their  paying  a  higher  prioe. 
IT  there  la  goins  to  be  any  price  change 
by  theet  AmeuUuitinu  It  U  fur  a  hightir 
prlce,  b«oau»e  they  oould  go  ihAt  kUgh 
glow.  I  fill  to  see  how  the'  p  amendments 
IhAngi)  th^  propoiod  luict*  utriuuurt*. 

Mr.  HOFI.    ThAse  attic  ndiL.ui    au* 

«irtgt  And  dirgol  iht^  rMtmuiHUiv  1 1  >  >ii{ 
fBorAtionABdihii^t  M..y  luivum  hm  <> 
Hni«ulAr  ptrMhAbIt  pmiui  to  ui  t  <  i  '•' 
fitligrnetAtlHoprif^pt  ^\\\*u  'iu>(.;Miii- 
■todity  flrcdii  CoriHiutiitui  n    i>t  ottsirt 

to  l#il  or  iht  pi  lot'  which  llu<  (  •MiuiHutiiy 
Offdlt  Oorporatlon  paid,  but  t^t  a  pi  lee 
whieh  is  oomparnhtv  ah  Ur  am  catui  l(ii  ate 
genoerned  wiih  Uk^  price  of  whttnt. 

Mr.  rULTON.  WhiU  real  difference 
would  there  be  between  the  price  they 
paid,  and  the  price  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  might  be  able  to  sell 
them  for  at  a  parity  price  based  on  the 
same  calories  of  wheat?  That  is  the 
measure  of  value,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HOPE.  If  they  bring  prices  down 
to  the  point  where  the  agency  would  feel 
it  could  purchase  them  and  get  the  same 
caloric  value  It  could  by  spending  the 
same  money  for  wheat,  then  Commodity 
Credit  would  suffer  a  loss. 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  fail  to  see  how  these 
amendments  change  the  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired ;  all 
time  has  expired  on  the  Anderson 
amendment  and  on  the  Crawford  amend- 
ment to  the  Anderson  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  Crawford 
amendment  to  the  Anderson  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  Is  on 
the  Anderson  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  Crawford  amendment. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
Agreed  ta 

Mr.   HALLECK.     Mr.   Chairman.   X 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
XCIII — 711 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  debated  with 
myself  for  quite  some  time  as  to  whether 
or  not  I  would  say  anything  generally  in 
the  consideration  of  this  UlL  I  have 
determined  that  I  should. 

As  you  probably  already  know.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  is  called  to  the  White 
House  conferences  with  congressional 
leaders.  We  were  called  there  on  Sep- 
tember 29  and  there  for  the  first  time 
this  matter  of  aid  to  the  western  Euro- 
pean countries  was  presented  to  us.  At 
that  time  and  in  that  conference  I  raised 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  foreign- 
aid  program  on  prices,  and  I  there  as- 
serted that  lne\itably  the  aid  program 
would  force  prices  even  higher.  I  had 
the  temerity  to  suggest  that  If  we  were 
to  undertake  this  venture  I  thought  It 
was  unfair  for  administration  spokesmen 
to  be  going  around  the  country  under- 
taking to  blame  the  high  prices  on  the 
Republicans. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  at  that  time  the 
administration  spokesmen  from  the 
President  down  pooh-poohed  and  belit- 
tled the  whole  matter  of  prices  In  con- 
nection with  this  program,  and  instead 
of  accepting  as  truth  the  Impact  of  these 
exports  on  prices  they  sought  to  blame 
prlcr  rlse:^  on  speculation  on  thr  Board 
of  Trade. 

At  that  meeting  the  administration 
proposed  that  the  committees  hold  hear- 
ings. We  set  up  that  time  table  exactly 
M  WAA  Aikfd  It  was  alM)  understood 
And  Agrood  Umt  alter  those  hi*AringH  wo 
would  detftmlne  whether  or  lUH  wo 
would  have  a  sptolAl  AggglgR'  Bubfte. 
qut^nl  U)  that  time  W9  VATt  galli^d  imck 
to  UiK  White  House,  And  with  no  con* 
DUltNiKii)  wo  wri'e  InfOTflMid  that  the 
t^i'f/'iitriit  had  iti'ruictd  ie  aaU  a  i>\\pcu\\ 
spoeiwi  lit  KiMteitK^nu  mnde  At  llie 
While  tliiu»e  and  KrioAMtd  to  tht  prtM  by 
%hp  l*tp»\(^ni  thg  Inn  gaiBhiglg  wai 
pini'Mii Oh Miircw.  AttRin t iiAd Um tgmgr> 
Ity  to  t(\m  ^he  oupntiun  mm  to  whAt  tmit 
might  do  with  itw  vpiy  urumi  npv4  for 
iurnpean  aid  thnt  hnd  bren  nn*t  pro* 
posed  to  UN.  ll  ficcmcd  to  me  that  aid 
was  being  deemphaMircd  nnd  prices  wore 
being  emphn.-ilzed.  Thnt  \n  the  reason  I 
said  after  that  conference  that  it  kwked 
to  me  like  the  administration  was  begin- 
ning to  play  politics  with  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  transpired? 
Every  one  now  recognlfes  the  effect  of 
these  tremendous  foreign  exports  on 
prices.  Of  course  they  are  driving  the 
prices  up.  Wliose  fault  Is  it  that  we  have 
these  tremendous  exports?  First  of  all. 
there  have  been  billions  of  dollars  of  ex- 
ports to  governments  not  in  the  aid  or 
need  category,  anii  during  all  of  the  time 
those  exports  have  been  going  out  of  this 
country  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  the  power  to  control 
them.  I  charge  that  the  administration 
should  have  exercised  that  power  and 
was  at  fault  In  not  doing  sa 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  another  question. 
Why  is  It  that  almost  3  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Europe  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  send  tremendotis  additional 
quantities  of  food.  fuel,  and  other  things 
to  Europe,  as  we  are  told,  to  keep  people 
from  being  hungry  and  cold  and  to  stop 
Communist  aggression?  I  will  tell  you 
why  It  is.  It  is  because  the  Democratic 
New  Deal  administrations  have  terribly 


mismanaged  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
country. 

We  would  not  now  be  called  upon  to 
appropriate  huge  funds  for  western  Eu- 
rope and  China  3  years  after  the  war  if 
New  I>eal  administrations  bad  not  made 
very  serious  mistakes  in  our  country's 
fcweign  relations. 

For  years  these  administrations  cod- 
dled Communists  at  home  and  abroad. 
Bit  by  bit  the  facts  on  how  a  previous 
administration  pampered  and  yielded  to 
Soviet  Russia  in  handing  over  vast  ter- 
ritory in  eastern  Eur(^>e  to  that  coiutry 
are  coming  to  light. 

Deals  made  at  Yalta  and  Teheran  and 
elsewhere  now  plague  us.  The  Potsdam 
Conference,  too.  has  its  .seamy  side. 

For  many  long  months  the  recovery 
of  Europe  was  delayed  by  the  adminis- 
tration's support  of  the  so-called  Mor- 
geni  hau  plan  to  pastorallze  Germany. 

Every  competent  observer  reports  that 
pursuit  of  the  Morgenthau  plan  gave  the 
Communists  their  golden  opportunity  to 
stir  up  trouble  in  western  Europe,  be- 
cause Europe  cannot  be  made  strong 
wliile  the  German  people  and  their  fac- 
tories are  kept  In  Idleness.  Lately  we 
hAve  bad  a  reveraal  of  American  policies 
in  Burope— •  reversal  after  the  houao 
began  tc  burn  down. 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  aU  of 
the  bluniltring  and  bungling  are  now 
takiiig  their  toll  In  huge  loans  and  grants 
from  the  Untitd  States— all  having  the 
result  of  bookUng  prices  and  increasing 
diiicomfori  at  homo. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  of  course  thtro 
wt)re  uihttr  mallerN  that  had  to  du  with 
(hit  sUUAtlon,  and  1  nhall  not  dlMuag 
them  At  lenKth  nMcriH  in  say  tllAl  IMI" 
ortlMtiluM  Uitvitihiiii  Hi  tiuiuiiiiy  pftig* 
dures,  UoIimi  MPf^uding.  oNonMlve  ABd 
punitive  iANAUMi.  buroAMUAoy  run  wild, 

rofiition  to  dggAttli  iffMlblA  setU»m«hl 
Ittlxit 'inanAlgagBt  disputcH,  and  a 
cMMiaiit  vdNing,  ggngminA,  Attd  ttAUip* 
ulaUng  to  run  iverybodff  from  grgdlA  M 
gmve— ilMse  are  cuntiibuUng  causas  to 
the  present  high  prices. 

The  CHAUIMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
geutlemjin  be  permitted  to  proceed  for 
five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Now  let  us  get  down 
to  the  matter  before  us  today.  WlUiout 
regard  to  what  has  gone  on  before  or 
whose  fault  it  may  be.  my  view  is  that 
the  people  of  the  country  generally  want, 
so  far  as  they  reasonably  can,  to  avoid 
starvation  and  hunger  and  cold  on  the 
part  of  peoples  who  are  friendly  to  us. 
Tliey  want  to  do  what  they  reasotiably 
can  to  restrain  Communist  aggression. 
Tou  know,  most  of  our  people  do  not  like 
commimistlc  aggression  anywhere,  and 
tbey  do  not  like  Communists  or  com- 
munism here  at  home.  I  feel  pretty 
much  that  way  about  it  myself,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  leaving,  of  course,  to  other  Members 
to  determine  for  themselves  whether 
there  is  any  real  need  or  whether  this  is 
the  proper  or  necessary  way  to  proceed. 
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I  wmild  men  to  call  your  itttntion 
lo  aonethinn  Wr  iirr  told  thftt  thin  sort 
of  an  Rid  prrntrum  l«  nrcr'^arj  to  prr- 
veoi  duaitvfratkin  and  collaps  >  abroad 
in  frtradly  mUoiu.  with  nil  i  lat  that 
to  latd  to  mtto  to  our  Mcuriij 
coUapM  shovM  rwult  to  rurther 
and  coMUMt 


.  If  that 

commu- 

But  If 

«•  art  to  take  at  tut  value  ihat  the 


Prtaldent  Mid  to  ui.  than  la  it 


fair  to  Mjr  that  thert  to  a  con  ilderable 


r  Why? 
Ion  and 
to  tho.«e 
cKimen- 
done  so 


risk  w« are  runnlnn  hero  at  horn 
B^eauw.  one.  of  rulnoan  infla 
run 'away  prices:  or.  two.  resort 
mathoda  of  planned  pconomy, 
tatlon,  and  control  that  have 
much  to  bring  these  countries  r  f  Europe 
to  thdr  kneeo— to  a  situation  wl  lere  they 
call  upon  us.  a  treat,  free,  str  ms  peo- 
pl'^.  to  live  them  the  aid  they 
must  have. 

Mr.  RANKIN    Mr.  Chalrmai^. 
fcnMemrin  yirld? 

Mr    HALLECK.     Not  now. 


I  would 
first.  like  to  finish  what  I  have  ti  say 

M.  RANKIN.  I  wa.s  Roln«  t  t  ask  the 
gentleman  to  read  Into  the  Rec  )rd  tho.sc 
four  polnut  that  his  party  adopted  yes- 
terday 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  will  have  s^methlnit 
to  say  about  that  now.  I  micht  say  right 
at  this  point  that  if  we  wrap  i  p  in  one 

usked  for 
ot  l>e  25 
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also  not 


say  they 
will  the 


package  all  that  the  President 

In  his  mcssaRC.  there  would 

▼otes  on  the  Democratic  side  fdr  It.  and 

if  we  sent  the  bill  down  thee  as  he 

asaed  for  It.  In  Its  entirety.  I  think  he 

would  run  true  to  form  and  ve  o  it 

I  do  not  jrield  an^  further.  [  did  not 
yield  t>efcre  to  the  gentleman  ffom  Mis- 
si55ippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  beg  the  geiitleman's 
pardon.  I  merely  wanted  to  get  that 
statement  issued  by  the  ge  itleman's 
party  on  yesterday  into  the  Ri(  ord. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  My  hope  U  that  we 
can  meet  such  reasonable  denands  as 
may  be  our  responsibility  abroi  d  and  at 
the  samf*  time  protect  our  country  at 
home.  My  view  is  that  we  have  to  main- 
tain that  balance.  Everyone  w  th  whom 
I  have  talked  who  has  supportejd  foreign 
aid  has  said.  "Oh.  of  course  we  [recognize 
that  our  resources  are  limited  our  ca- 
pacities are  limited."  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  urge  that  we  should  i  o  to  ex- 
treme limits  and  thereby  wrecl  the  sta- 
bility of  our  own  country.  W ;  have  to 
keep  our  country  strong. 

I  have  listened  to  a  lot  of  p<  ople  who 
went  over  to  Europe  and  who  a  me  back, 
and  I  have  done  the  best  I  con  d  to  find 
out  about  the  real  necessities  there.  I 
am  trying  to  balance  up  this  wt  ole  oper- 
ation. That  is  the  reason  yesterday  I 
voted  for  the  amendment  to  cut  this 
amount  to  $500,000,000.  If  wisely  ex- 
pended, it  seemed  to  be  ampl?.  having 
regard  to  our  situation  here  at   lome. 

One  thing  further,  and  thm  I  am 
through :  Legislation  has  now  b  en  intro- 
duced dealing  with  the  matter  of  export 
controls.  I  understand  an  amendment 
Will  be  offered  shortly  that  I  bo  k  will  be 
adopted,  that  will  tie  the  whole  natter  of 
exports  to  countries  outside  tht  aid  area 
In  with  exports  to  be  sent  oit  of  this 
ooontry  under  the  aid  progran  . 

The  sum  total  of  all  that,  a  ong  with 
the  amen<annt  written  by  the  commit- 
tee into  this  bill,  places  the  rest  onsibility 


on  the  Preatdent  of  the  United  Btatei 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovern- 
mcnt  to  maintain  ihe  balance  necessary 
for  the  continuing  ttrcngth  and  stability 
of  this  great  count  ry  of  ours,  A  lot  of 
u^  will  be  waiting  to  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  ELLIS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  oolnt  In  the  Ricono. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  ob lection. 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mi.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  the  Committee  today.  H.  R.  4604. 
can  In  no  senate  be  called  u  relitf  mcasute, 
nor  can  it  in  an.v  degree  be  called  a 
measure  to  fight  co.nmunism.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Forciiin  Affairs  Commiuee 
who  have  endeavored  to  explain  and  de- 
fend  thl.s  bill  havt  failed  In  every  par- 
ticular to  sub.stantlate  such  claims.  To 
present  this  bill  to  the  American  people 
as  such,  in  my  opinion,  docs  great  injury 
to  our  economy  ard  denies  the  people  a 
true  picture  of  the  world  situation  when 
honest  thinking  ard  talking  Is  so  essen- 
tial to  our  well-being 

It  appears  th¥t  many  of  our  friends 
have  unknowingly  or  unwittingly  Joined 
the  International  cabal  of  counterfeit 
Americans  who  apparently  are  bent  on 
bankrupting  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Yesterday,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  JoNKsiANl.  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  made  the 
most  devastating  attack  I  have  heard  on 
any  bill  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  House,  and  his  charges  can  only  be 
interpreted  that  tliis  measure  is  a  com- 
plete fraud.  Up  to  this  moment,  not  one 
memt>er  of  this  l»dy.  to  my  knowledge. 
has  attempted  to  disprove  his  charges. 
Consequently,  it  appears  that  we  can  ac- 
cept them  as  being  true. 

On  this  floor  on  Tuesday,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ilhnois  (Mr.  Busbcy]  made  a 
most  signflcont  statement,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  quote  it  in  part: 

All  present  Indications  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  President  will  select  tbe  State  De- 
partment as  tbe  administering  ngency  of  the 
$590,000,000  provided  for  In  this  (rush  foreign 
spending)  bill. 

Did  anyone  ever  bear  of  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment prot^tlng  or  objecting  to  tbe  malad- 
mmistratlcn— yes.  criminal  maladministra- 
tion—of  UNRRA  funds  when  they  were  being 
used  to  subsidize  the  satellite  (Russian)  gov- 
ernments? The  State  Department  offlciala 
abroad  must  have  known  the  facts.  I  know 
of  no  State  Department  protest  of  record. 


And  further: 

I  challenge  the  President  to  make  public 
these  (Nazi-Red)  agreements  before  we  vote 
on  this  Interlm-ald  bill.  I  sincerely  believe 
If  these  agreements  were  made  public  now 
this  so-called  emergency  aid  bill,  which  Is 
supposed  to  stop  communism,  would  not 
have  a  chance  of  passage  In  this  Congress. 

If  these  agreements  are  made  public  l>efore 
we  consider  the  Marshall  plan,  I  am  willing 
to  wager  It  woxild  be  Impossible  to  muster 
100  votes  in  favor  of  it. 

These  remarks  refer  to  the  Molotov- 
Ribbentrop  agreements,  with  the  accom- 
panying discussions,  both  written  and 
oral,  subsequent  to  August  23. 1939.  which 
deals  with  the  Nazi-Red  agreement  to 
enter  the  war  against  England. 


Too  much  haa  leaktd  out  already  to 
show  that  It  would  rock  the  world  if  fully 
and  efficiently  told.  Why  hold  It  back, 
then,  since  the  nfnclol  declaration  oi  the 
Truman  administration  Is  to  "save 
Europe  from  communism"?  Thoso  are 
•troni  words  and.  a»  in  the  previous  case, 
not  one  administration  supporter  haa 
challenged  the  stotement. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members  of 
the  ricu^e  and  the  people  of  this  country 
that  we  have  JUKt  completed  one  so- 
called  Marshall  plan  totaling  some  six- 
teen or  eighteen  billions  of  dollars,  and. 
as  the  world  now  knows,  the  failure  of 
the  operation  was  complete,  as  far  as 
the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  Is  concerned 
and  the  establishment  of  peace. 

Now  wc  are  being  asked  by  the  admin- 
tratlon  to  go  to  the  American  taxpayer 
again  for  untold  millions  to  be  delivered 
to  the  same  hands  for  another  Insane 
spending  spree. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  House 
for  5  ycors.  When  we  debated  and 
pa.<;scd  the  lend-lease  bill,  the  same 
world-savers  came  to  this  well  and  told 
us  that  that  money  would  be  the  end  and 
would  be  the  mechanism  that  would  solve 
all  the  financial  problems  of  the  world. 
Later,  we  Increased  the  lending  capacity 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  again, 
we  were  told  by  th?  bleeding  hearts  that 
this  money  was  to  take  care  of  all  con- 
tingencies and  fix  everything.  Liter  we 
had  the  World  Bank  and  the  Stabili- 
zation Fund.  Once  more,  and  by  the 
same  administration  spokesman,  we 
were  told  that  this  would  be  the  plan 
that  would  rehabilitate  everj'body  and 
bring  peace  and  happiness  to  the  world. 
Then  came  the  Biitish  loan.  Again,  the 
same  group  came  to  this  well  and.  with 
tears  streaming  down  their  faces,  told  us 
that  this  final  sum  was  needed  to 
straighten  out  the  financial  Ills  of  the 
world.  Then  came  the  Greek-Turkish 
loan,  and  again  the  same  bleeding  hearts 
mcrched  to  the  microphone  and  told  that 
that  was  necessary  to  straighten  out  all 
the  ills  of  Europe. 

All  of  this  has  taken  billions  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer,  bil- 
lion.s  in  merchandise  out  of  the  American 
market  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
present  high  prices  and  scarcities. 

Now  we  have  a  so-called  stopgap  meas- 
ure before  us  which  is  recognized  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  $20,000,000,000  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  we  hear  that  there  will 
be  further  need  for  money  in  Korea,  in 
Japan,  in  Germany,  and  that  South 
America  is  making  up  her  requisition, 
and  that  the  Central  American  nations 
are  getting  together  and  making  their 
requisition  on  America. 

Is  there  any  American  in  his  right 
senses  who  thinks  that  we  can  begin  to 
pay  this  bill? 

The  administration  has  admitted  that 
more  than  $226,000,000  in  lend-lease 
shipments  have  gone  to  Russia  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  arguing  that  despite  the 
administration's  professed  anti-Soviet 
policy,  good  faith  demanded  that  pre- 
vious commitments  be  honored.  This 
conflicting  policy  resulted  in  such  general 
protest  that  lately  the  administration  has 
rung  down  its  own  iron  curtain  to  pre- 
serve secrecy  on  what  la  leaving  the 
country. 
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Four  RuMlan  ihipf.  docked  In  New 
York  at  the  end  of  last  week,  were  buiy 
taking  on  cargo.  Including  locomotlvei 
and  metal  piping,  but  no  official  state- 
ment could  bo  obtained  as  to  whether 
these  were  lend-letie  or  UNRRA  con- 
tributions. When  the  administration 
Joins  Russia  In  concealing  such  facta 
from  the  taxpayer!  who  are  called  upon 
to  pay  the  bills,  it  li  time  to  let  light  and 
air  Into  the  situation. 

Appropriations  Committee  members  of 
the  other  body  yesterday  disclosed  that 
nearly  1,000  E-17  bombers  were  recently 
destroyed  by  United  States  air  forces  In 
Germany  at  the  same  time  Uncle  Sam 
was  furnishing  American  dollars  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  purchase  second- 
hand British  planes. 

This  sort  of  operations  Jiut  does  not 
make  sense.  If  the  State  Department 
continues  its  foreign  operations  in  this 
fashion,  it  certainly  should  not  be  given 
any  more  funds.  Our  foreign  policy  has 
created  nothing  but  hate,  frustration, 
and  despair.  When  this  bill  is  passed  Joe 
Stalin  will  be  the  happiest  man  in  the 
Enstein  Hemisphere.  If  the  .so-called 
Marshall  plan  is  carried  through  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion,  he  can  sit  in  his 
front  yard,  smoke  his  pipe,  and  watch 
Uncle  Sam  bleed  to  death. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
Is  most  regrettable  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  who  is  not  only  a  Member 
of  the  House  but  the  majority  leader  in 
this  body,  should  have  taken  the  floor 
at  this  time  and  made  the  greater  part 
of  the  remarks  he  did  make.  A  better 
time  for  political  speeches  and  a  preview 
of  the  1948  campaign  would  have  been 
after  this  bill  had  been  voted  on.  The 
gentleman  has  simply  made  a  review  of 
a  lot  of  charges  and  statements  that  have 
been  rambling  around  the  country  for 
the  last  several  years,  rehashed  and  re- 
hashed, appropriate  on  some  occasions 
when  a  political  speech  is  being  made 
but  certainly  not  appropriate  on  an  oc- 
casion like  this,  when  we  are  at  least 
expected  to  elevate  our  minds  to  the 
position  of  trying  to  be  statesmen,  and 
when  we  should  think  of  something  more 
important  than  the  next  election. 

We  gave  the  majority  leader  very  good 
attention  and  courteous  attention.  The 
ramblings  and  the  rantings  of  some  on 
the  Republican  side  do  not  disturb  me 
and  never  did.  But  we  are  always  cour- 
teous. I  do  not  care  whether  you  are 
courteous  to  me  or  not.  It  does  not  con- 
cern me  at  all,  because  what  is  said  here 
will  be  remembered  tomorrow  and  in  the 
days  afterward,  and  what  happens  here, 
the  majority  leader's  taking  the  floor, 
will  be  interpreted  in  its  correct  light  by 
tbe  people  in  tbe  days  to  come. 

The  gentleman  has  made  an  attack 
upon  the  President  for  calling  a  special 
session  of  Congress.  This  is  only  a  con- 
tinuance of  tbe  present  session  of  the 


CongrcM,  When  we  adjourned,  or  rt* 
eetaed,  which  was  what  It  was.  there  wae 
no  provlilon  made  in  the  resolution  for 
the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  CongreM 
to  call  the  Congress  back  Into  seuion.  I 
do  not  criticize  that  because  I  recognise 
it  was  probably  taken  Into  consideration 
that  the  President  had  the  constitutional 
power  to  call  the  Congress  back  Into  ses- 
sion, and  that  while  he  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  i«  the  leader  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  So  I  do  not  make 
this  observation  as  a  criticl.''m  in  any  way 
because  there  did  exist  that  power  in  the 
hands  of  someone  who  was  a  Democrat 
to  call  Congress  back  Into  session.  But 
the  President  should  not  be  criticized. 
However,  let  us  Interpret  that  in  answer- 
ing the  observation  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  In  September,  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  leaders.  The 
President  called  that  meeting  and  prop- 
erly so.  If  the  leaders  in  Congress,  the 
Republican  leaders,  who  were  the  only 
ones  who  could  call  us  back  under  the 
resolution  so  providing,  failed  to  do  so, 
and  the  President  considered  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  so,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
could  make  any  criticism  of  that.  If 
the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  we  would 
not  offer  any  criticism.  Furthermore, 
the  President  called  us  back  under  his 
constitutional  powers  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Outside  of  an  exercise 
of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  only  way  for  the  Congress  to  be 
called  back  into  se.'^sion  was  through  the 
majority  or  the  Republican  leadership 
In  both  branches  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  Republican  leadership 
because  they  did  not.  In  their  wisdom, 
call  us  back,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Re- 
publican leadership  or  any  Republican 
should  criticize  the  President  because 
In  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  and  his 
wisdom  he  felt  that  we  should  be  called 
back  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  words 
of  the  majority  leader  are  to  be  construed 
differently  than  if  he  were  not  majority 
leader.  A  different  construction  is  to  be 
placed  upon  hfs  remarks  because  he  is 
the  majority  leader  of  his  party  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  majority  leader  has 
made  some  sharp  charges  about  our  for- 
eign affairs.  What  about  Mr.  Dulles? 
He  certainly  played  an  important  part 
In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  and 
he  did  so  as  an  American.  What  about 
the  distinguished  Member  of  the  other 
body  who  presides  over  that  body?  By 
the  way,  I  believe  he  has  developed  Into 
one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  this 
generation,  and  I  say  that  to  him  as  an 
American.  He  has  been  in  constant  con- 
sultation with  reference  to  our  foreign 
affairs.  Certainly  our  foreign  affairs 
have  not  been  conducted  from  a  party 
angle.  All  types  of  thought  from  both 
parties  and  all  Americans  have  con- 
tributed and  have  been  participating  in 
our  foreign  policy.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  by  his  remarks  indirectly 
attaclc  Secretary  Marshall,  who  is  han- 
dling the  foreign  affairs  of  our  country 
in  the  field? 

The  majority  leader  said.  T  am  for  this 
bill,"  and  then  he  bullyragged.  He  comes 
out  and  says  he  is  for  the  bill,  but  in  the 


next  breath  he  liald  he  voted  to  reduce  the 
amount  to  l600.000.OCO.  I  wonder  If  he 
la  at  heart  for  the  bill.  I  wonder  if  he 
Is  riding  two  horses.  I  wonder  it  he  rec- 
ognlecs  that  the  people  of  America  art 
far,  far  ahead  In  the  recognition  of  the 
world  situation  of  many  Members  of  this 
body,  and  If  he  is  trying  to  please  them 
and  at  the  same  time  put  some  crippling 
amendments  into  the  bill.  I  wonder  if 
hia  remarks  are  to  be  construed  In  the 
light  of  the  permanent.  long-range  plan 
that  is  coming,  rather  than  this  bill. 
But,  in  any  event,  what  does  he  admit? 
He  repudiated  the  leadership  of  h\%  own 
party  on  the  floor  by  that  admission— 
the  leadership  of  his  own  party,  who  are 
conducting  this  bill.  When  a  bill  comes 
out  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
when  we  were  in  control,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  In  charge  of  the  bill 
and  the  leaders  cooperated  with  him— 
the  Speaker  and  myself.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  In  charge,  and  that  is  where 
the  practical  work  of  congressional  af- 
fairs Is  carried  on.  The  leadership  on 
the  Rspubllcan  side  should  have  been  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  EatokI, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  VorysI, 
and  others  on  that  side  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee;  and  on  our  side,  the 
Democratic  members.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  the  majority  leader, 
admits  he  repudiated  his  own  leadership 
by  his  vote  yesterday— the  leadership  on 
his  side.  What  a  message  that  is  to  the 
country.  When  you  are  in  a  position  of 
leadership,  you  have  got  to  assume  the 
responsiblUty.  No  matter  how  hard  it  Is, 
you  have  got  to  do  it.  A  leader  cannot 
repudiate  his  own  committee  action.  A 
leader  should  Implement,  should  consult, 
a  leader  should  advise;  but  he  should 
never  break  with  the  constituted  leader- 
ship of  his  own  party  in  the  House  when 
a  bill  Is  under  consideration,  in  this  case, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  or 
when  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  brings  in  a  bill,  or  a  biU  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  or  any 
other  committee.  Yet  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  as  the  leader  of  his  party, 
admits  he  repudiated  his  own  leader- 
ship m  charge  of  this  bill.  TTiat  Is  im- 
portant for  the  people  to  understand. 
It  is  important  for  the  people  to  tm- 
derstand  that  we  are  considering  a  seri- 
ous bill  concerning  the  foreign  affairs 
of  our  Nation,  and  it  Is  going  to  have 
tremendous  repercussions — our  actions 
here — for  good  or  evil  upon  the  future  of 
our  coimtry  and  the  future  of  a  decent 
world.  The  gentleman  said  he  thought 
long  before  making  his  speech.  He  must 
have  thought  long.  I  wonder  whom  he 
consulted.  I  wonder  if  he  consulted  the 
Republican  members  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  before  he  made  that 
speech.  Those  are  tbe  thoughts  that 
run  through  your  mind.  In  any  event, 
there  was  no  real  constructive  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  gentleman's  remarks. 
and  in  my  19  or  20  years  of  service  it  is 
one  of  the  most  regrettable  speeches  I 
have  ever  heard  made  by  any  Memt>er. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  tbe  last  word. 
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Iffr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the 
man  from  Massachusetts  IMr 
HACK  I  Icnows  and  appreciates 
him  in  high  esteem.    I  was 
Interested   tn   the   regrets   he 
pressed  today  as  to  the  statements 
by  the  Republican  floor  leader 
tleman  from  Indiana  IMr. 
all  sincerity.  I  would  like  to 
friend  the  Renileman  from 
setts  IMr.  McCoRMACXJ   that 
greUcd  the  remarks  of  the 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  HalleckI,  I 
regret  the  remarks  that  he.  th( 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
MACK),  has  made  abcut  the 
from  Indiana  iMr.  HalleckI. 

Certainly  this  Is  not  the 
place  for  personal  attacks. 

I  have  not  always  agreed 
floor  leader  in  matters  of  par 
egy  or  leadership  or  with  the 
he  has  cast  on  the  floor.    He 
ways  agreed  with  me.  I  am 
think  every  one  of  us  here 
Agree  that  he  is  a  great  Amer 
that  he  spoke  as  a  real  Americsjn 
floor  here  today. 

I  want  to  concede  to  the 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCfcs 
the  minority  whip,  the  right  to 
with  anyone  on  the  floor;  and  I 
that  he  will  concede  to  me  the 
disagree  with  him  in  the  positicp 
taken.    I  wish  to  say  to  him. 
House,  that  when  it  comes  to 
choose   leadership   I   would 
choose  a.s  my  leader  a  man  who 
press  his  honest  convictions 
up  for  the  country  he  represen 
body  than  one  who  openly 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  he 
do  his  own  thinking,  but  takes 
from  some  other  source. 

If  there  has  been  one  thing  w 
the  legislative  branch  of  the 
ment.  if  there  has  been  one  thiiig 
with  this  country,  it  has  been 
have  had  too  many  '*me  too 
many  rubber  stamps,  in  and  ou 
gress.    I  believe  the  time  has 
In  this  country  of  ours  when 
worthy  of  his  salt  should  stan 
express  his  honest  conviction: 
speak  out  that  which  he  believ 

LH  the  American  people  be 
truth,  bitter  though  it  may  be 
we  are  representing  the  people 
lea  here.    We  have  a  respons 
the  rest  of  the  world:  but.  by 
we  worship   we  have  a  res 
otir  own  Americ?.  too,  and  I 
that   our   Republican   floor 
pressed  that  thought  in  such  wc 
words.    He  realizes  his  respons 
realize-^  the  responsibility  of 
he  represents,  to  the  people  of  tl 
States,  as  well  a.«  to  the  peoples 
nations.    That  which  he  has 
entirely  In  order,  and  certainls 
Ood's  truth  if  truth  has  ever 
from  the  well  of  the  House. 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
diana.  Charles  A.  Halleck.  the 
can  floor  leader  of  this  Hou 
proud  of  him. 

Mr.  JARMAN.    Mr.  Chairmah 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thoroughly 
the  statement  of  the  Democritlc 
and  former  majority  leader  th|it 
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gentle>      tention  whatever  would  have  been  paid 

McCoR-      to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 

I  hold      Indiana  merely  as  the  gentleman  from 

much      Indiana:  but  when  it  comes  here  at  such 

has   ex-      a  critical  stage  of  the  consideration  of 

made     suc^  an  important  bill  as  this  as  the 

he  gen-      statement  of  the  majority  leader 

1.    In  Mr.    HOFFMAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    a 

to  my      point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN.    The    gentleman    Is 

speaking   neither   to   the   bill   nor   any 

amendment.    He  is  talking  politics  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will 

procsed  in  order. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  be  sufQciently  fair,  as 
fair  as  we  were  on  this  side  while  his 
majority  leader  and  the  manager  of  one 
of  his  candidates  for  President  spoke 
entirely  out  of  order  for  15  minutes,  I 
will  get  to  the  bill.  i 

Mr.  HOFF:maN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Does   the   gentle- 
man from  Alabama  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 
g4ntleman         Mr.  JARMAN.    I  do  not  yield. 

MACKl,  Mr.  Chairman,    when    the    majority 

disagree      leader  comes  at  this  crucial  moment  to 
am  sure      make  a  political  for^m  out  of  this  House 
right  to      it  surprises  and  equally  disappoints  me. 
he  has      just  as  I  am  sure  it  would  have  impressed 
to  this      even  many  on  his  side  of  the  ai.sle.    It 
time  to      seems  to  me  his  statement  was  most 
rather     Inappropriate.  i 

will  ex-  Now.  as  to  the  campaign  manager  for 

stand      the  other  candidate  for  President.    Of 
s  in  this      course,  we  pay  no  attention  to  his  re- 
its  on      marks,  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  smil- 
does  not      ing  when  he  explained  why  the  gentle- 
Uls  orders      man  from  Indiana  defeated  him  for  ma- 
jority leader.    That  was  most  interest- 
1  ong  with      Ing.    I  understood  him  to  saj-  that  Re- 
Govern-      publicans  elect  majority  leaders  who  will 
wrong      do  their  duty  and  not  take  orders  from 
that  we      above, 
people,  too  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman   from 

of  Con-      Indiana    made    the    astounding    state- 
ctome  here      ment.  If  I  understood  him  correctly,  that 
e^ery  man      the    Inflation    in    this    country    results 
up  and      from  New  Deal  mi.<:management  of  for- 
should      eign  affairs.     I  will  admit.  Mr.  Chair- 
<  s.  man.  that  mistakes  have  been  made  in 

told  the      foreign    affairs,   which   is   but   natural, 
because      While   the  majority  of  them  occurred 
)f  Amer-      since  January  5.  there  were  a  few  made 
bility  to      before  that  time  also.     Mistakes  were 
the  God      made  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  as  is  also 
to      natural.     However.  I   am   greatly  sur- 
happy      prised  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
ex-      has  overlooked  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
chosen      price-control  law  which  was  scuttled  by 
bility.  he      his  party  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago 
party      and  which  it  seems  to  me  had  something 
?  United      to  do  with  prices  being  nearly  twice  as 
of  other      much  now  as  thoy  were  the  day  that  pro- 
aid  was      gram  was  scuttled.    As  I  recall  the  gen- 
was  the      tleman  and  his  Republican  colleagues  in- 
spoken      sisted  that  prices  would  find  their  level 
5o  I  rise      and  soon  be  lower  than  under  price  con- 
from  In-      trol.    I  heard  a  Member  of  this  body 
Republl-      brag  shortly  thereafter  that  steers  had 
I  am      gone   done   to   approximately   $20    per 
hundredweight.     Last  night's  paper  re- 
.  I  move      f  erred  to  the  recoi-d  price  of  $39.    I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  the  people  of 
with      this  country  wish  us  to  pass  legislation 
whip      asainst    the    spread    of    communism. 
no  at-      However,  and  in  this  I  am  afraid  I  am  in 
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disagreement  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  the  people  of  this  country 
wished  this  legislation  passed  v;ithout 
the  great  delay,  the  tweedledee  and 
tweedledum  of  which  I  hcve  so  fre- 
quently spoken.  They  wanted  it  passed 
promptly  in  time  for  it  to  fuUy  serve  its 
purpose,  and  I  believe  they  v;ill  particu- 
larly resent  his  conduct  as  majority 
leader  in  coming  here  on  this  last  day  to 
furiher  delay  the  matter  and  perhaps 
carry  it  over  imtil  tomorrow  with  a  poUt- 
ical  discus.sion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcm  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revert  to  section  2 
of  the  bill  in  order  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
reluctantly  object. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lewis:  On  page 
8.  line  24.  after  the  word  "•Act",  at  the  end  ot 
the  line.  Insert  a  comma,  and  add  the  follow- 
ing :  "Provided.  That  of  this  amount  not  more 
than  $100  shall  be  expended  for  such  relief 
in  China." 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
uhanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes.  5  minutes  to 
be  reserved  to  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  so  hap- 
pens that  I  was  in  China  in  the  first  week 
of  October  of  this  year.  I  bring  you  the 
statement  of  every  American  I  met  in 
China,  excluding,  obviously,  the  members 
of  our  diplomatic  staff  over  there,  be- 
cause they  made  no  statement,  and  they 
should  not  make  one,  and  that  is  that 
the  Government  of  China  is  utterly  cor- 
rupt and  that  every  dollar  that  we  put 
through  this  bill  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ciiinese  will  go  into  the  pockets  of  pri- 
vate individuals  and  will  never  go  for  the 
purpose  for  which  we  intend  it.  Spe- 
cifically, they  told  me  that  large  parts  of 
It  will  go  into  the  pockets  of  T.  V.  Soong. 
Now,  if  you  want  to  appropriate  money 
for  T.  V.  Soong,  who  already  has  a  large 
part  of  the  wealth  of  China  in  his  ac- 
counts, vote  agairist  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  I  shared 
the  gentleman's  experience  in  also  learn- 
ing some  things  of  interest  regarding 
China,  and  I  would  suggest  that  if  we 
are  so  anxious  to  give  this  money  at  this 
time  to  China,  that  we  investigate  a  re- 
port that  one  prominent  Chinese  leader 
has  $18,000,000  in  banks  outside  of  China, 
much  of  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  That  is  right:  In  the 
Chase  National  Bank  and  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  what  I  have  reference  to. 

Mr.  LEWIS.    Yes. 
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Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
Secretary  Marshall  did  not  request  $1 
to  be  Included  in  this  bill  for  China? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  WeU.  I  hope  that  is  true. 
I  heard  it  was. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  And  neither  has  the 
President  requested  tunds  for  China  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  LEWIS.    I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  And  neither  has  the 
other  body  placed  funas  In  this  bill  for 
China. 

Mr.  LEWIS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Does  the  gentleman 
also  know  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
said  that  China  is  an  entirely  different 
problem  and  should  be  handled  in  a  dif- 
ferent way? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  That  is  right ;  and  in  my 
opinion  he  is  right. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Does  not  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  know  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  also  said  that  they  were 
formulating  a  program  to  give  China  at 
the  rate  of  $20,000,000  a  month,  and  they 
were  considering  the  necessity  of  it? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Well ,  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  I  heard  something  here  the  other 
day  about  $20,000,000  a  month,  but  I 
think,  under  present  conditions  in  China, 
that  is  money  wasted:  poured  down  the 
sewer. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man believe  the  safeguards  we  have  in 
the  bill,  to  watch  the  spending  of  money 
and  to  fight  communism  every  place,  are 
necessary? 

^   Mr.  LEWIS.    They  are  necessary,  but 
the  gentleman  does  not  know  China. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  have  been  there.  I 
spent  a  year  in  the  Orient. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  When  the  gentleman 
says  that  he  says  that  the  safeguards  in 
this  bill  will  prevent  the  Chinese  from 
doing  exactly  what  they  have  done  with 
UNRRA  funds.  They  absolutely  wasted 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  UNRRA 
fimds.  Much  of  those  funds  or  what 
they  bought  come  through  the  black 
market  into  the  pockets  of  high  Chinese 
officials. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete the  record  by  adding  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina,  that  while  the  Secretary 'of 
State  did  not  ask  for  any  money  in  this 
bill,  for  China,  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions he  did  say  that  they  needed  $20,- 
000,000  a  month,  so  if  it  were  not  in  this 
bill  we  would  have  another  bill  coming 
down  here  in  the  first  2  weeks  of  January. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LEWIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  I  imagine 
the  gentleman  would  agree  with  me  that 
if  we  could  come  out  with  a  program 
which  would  really  help  China,  a  pro- 


gram which  would  really  stabilize  their 
ciu-rency  and  would  really  get  the  relief 
to  the  Chinese  people,  he  would  favor  It, 
as  I  would. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  That  is  right.  I  would 
favor  anything  that  would  get  the  relief 
to  the  Chinese  people.  They  need  it,  and 
need  it  as  much  as  the  people  of  Europe 
need  it,  but  this  bill  will  not  do  it  and  this 
government  in  China  will  not  do  It.  That 
is  the  considered  belief  of  every  Amer- 
ican I  have  talked  with  out  there  in 
China,  and  on  this  subject  I  emphasize 
that  I  did  not  ask  nor  get  the  opinion 
of  any  official  of  our  Government  in 
China. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  JuDDl. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  going  to  make  the  same  mistake  twice 
in  one  generation,  and  get  into  world  war 
ni  as  we  got  into  World  War  II,  because 
of  failure  to  appreciate  that  the  greatest 
bulwark  of  our  own  seciu-ity  in  the  Pacific 
is  to  have  there  an  independent,  friendly, 
and,  if  possible,  strong  China. 

Sometimes  one  hears  people  say,  "Why 
should  we  be  so  concerned  about  what 
happens  to  China?  Why  are  we  always 
getting  so  sentimental  about  the  Chi- 
nese? What  difference  does  it  make  to 
us  what  kind  of  government  they  have  in 
China?" 

That  attitude  is  based  on  the  naive  as- 
sumption that  our  insistence  for  100  years 
on  an  independent  China  came  out  of 
some  sort  of  sentimental  American  altru- 
ism for  the  Chinese.  No.  indeed.  It  came 
out  of  the  most  realistic  and  hard- 
headed  concern  for  one  country  only,  not 
China,  but  the  United  States  of  America. 
Every  real  statesman  we  have  had  in 
either  party  for  100  years  has  realized 
there  were  only  two  possible  enemies  of 
America  in  the  Pacific — Japan  and  Rus- 
sia— and  that  neither  of  them  could 
move  against  us  if  in  its  rear  or  on  its 
flank  was  an  independent,  friendly,  and 
strong  China. 

During  the  period  prior  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor we  forgot  that  basic  policy.    We  were 
told  by  some  then,  as  now,  that  we  must 
concentrate  all  our  attention  and  efforts 
on  Europe;  we  must  not  scatter  our  ener- 
gies and  resources  to  include  China.    As 
a  result  we  allowed,  even  assisted  Japan 
to  encroach  and  expand  in  China  until 
she  thought  she  had  China  under  her 
thumb  and  was  secure  in  her  rear.    Then 
where  were  we  attacked?    Not  in  Europe, 
but  by  Japan.    Hitler  never  attacked  us 
until  Japan  had  us  tied  up  so  we  had  to 
fight  on  both  our  fronts.    After  fighting 
for  three  and  a  half  years  to  keep  one 
totalitarian  nation  from  getting  control 
of  the  manpower,  resources,  and  markets 
of  China — which  means  of  east  Asia — we 
then  followed  for  2  years,  a  policy  which 
can  only  be  described  as  indicating  that 
our  leaders  think  it  is  not  of  vital  im- 
portance to  us  whether  there  is  an  Inde- 
pendent China  or  not.    By  confusing  our 
paramount  interests  In  the  Pacific  with 
an    internal    purification    problem    in 
China,  we  have  all  but  delivered  the  re- 
sources   and    the    manpower    and    the 
markets  of  China  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other militaristic,  totalitarian  nation,  in 
this  case  Russia. 


If  we  do  not  reverse  that  policy  quickly. 
If  we  fail  to  render  assistance  to  China 
at  this  critical  moment  when  she  is  hang- 
ing In  the  balance,  if  we  fail  to  at  least 
fulfill  the  commitments  that  we  entered 
Into  to  give  her  certain  assistance  after 
the  war.  as  she  has  fulfilled  the  com- 
mitments she  made  to  us  during  the  war 
and  since  the  war.  If  we  by  default  turn 
China  over  to  the  Communists,  which 
means  to  the  Russians,  then  disaster  is 
ahead. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Just  what 
that  would  mean  to  us.  First,  it  would 
mean  that  Russia  through  her  satellites 
in  China,  exactly  like  her  satellites  in 
Yugoslavia.  Poland,  and  elsewhere,  would 
have  control  of  the  greatest  body  of  man- 
power In  the  world  with  enormous  in- 
dustry and  vitality  and  resilience.  She 
would  have  control  of  China's  resources. 
Manchuria  is  the  Ruhr  of  Asia.  Russia 
would  have  control  of  the  economic,  so- 
cial, political,  and  mihtary  development 
of  China.  It  would  certainly  not  be  ori- 
ented In  our  direction  as  heretofore. 

Secondly.  If  China  goes  down,  as  she 
will  if  she  does  not  get  help— just  as  Italy 
and  Greece  and  France  will  go  down  if 
they  do  not  get  help— then  the  efforts  of 
other  peoples  in  Asia  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  communism  must  be 
greatly  weakened.  Chiang  Kai-shek  dis- 
covered the  nature  of  world  communism, 
and  the  impossibility  of  getting  along 
with  It.  In  March  of  1927  when  it  tried 
under  the  cloak  of  a  coalition  to  seize 
power  in  China.  Unfortunately  our  Gov- 
ernment did  not  wake  up  until  March 
1947.  just  20  years  too  late.  For  20  years 
Chiang  has  fought  this  creeping  tyranny. 
If  he  goes  down,  then  communism  will 
spread  like  wildfire  all  over  Asia. 

That  brings   us  to   the  third   catas- 
trophe—Korea and  Japan,  too.  will  then 
go  down.    We  will  be  asked  in  a  few  days 
for  some  $200,000,000  more  to  maintain 
MacArthur's  work  In  Japan.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  money  will  go  down  a  rat  hole 
if  China  comes  under  the  Communists. 
Because  neither  Japan  nor  Korea  can 
ever   become   self-sustaininp   or   secure 
without  access  to  the  materials  and  mar- 
kets of  China.    That  cannot  be  if  China 
is  in  chaos  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Communists.    Every  single  man  we  have 
out  there  knows  that.    For  us  to  spend 
this  money  to  enable  General  MacArthur 
to  carry  on  his  amazingly  useful  and 
successful  work  in  Japan  and  then  have 
it  all  fall  as  It  must  if  China  comes  under 
the  control  of  the  Communists,  is  to  pour 
money  down  as  bad  a  rat  hole  as  ever  ex-' 
isted.    We  ought  to  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  before  the  world  and  openly 
break  our  commitments  to  the  Japanese 
and  Koreans  rather  than  mislead  those 
peoples  and  continue  to  bleed  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  keep  General  Hodge  In 
Korea  and  MacArthur  in  Japan,  in  a 
cause  that  cannot  conceivably  win  if 
Japan  cannot  get  access  to  the  materials 
and  markets  of  Asia.    She  cannot  stand 
alone.    We  would  be  left  with  only  two 
alternatives:  Either  we  must  abandon 
Korea  and  Japan  and  the  whole  western 
Pacific — 50  years  of  investment  of  Amer- 
ican lives  and  effort  in  the  Philippines 
will  also  go  for  naught — or  we  must  send 
each  year  untold  millions  of  American 
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Most  important  of  all.  if  (rhlna.  or 
even  north  China  and  Mancl  uria.  are 
taken  over  by  Ruisia.  nhe  will  h  ive  satel- 
lites and  security  all  along  h<  r  Asiatic 
frontiers.  Then  she  can  conce  itrate  on 
Europe  in  far  bolder  and  more  i  Rgressive 
pursuit  of  her  avowed  purpos  •  of  pre- 
venting economic  rehabilitation  there. 
We  got  Into  World  War  11  wh;n  Japan 
thought  she  had  China  subdu  td  in  her 
rear  We  will  get  into  world  war  in  if 
and  when  Russia  gets  China  si  ibdued  in 
her  rear.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sui5pect  our 
best  hope  of  preventing  world  var  III  is 
to  keep  Russia's  attention  and  strength 
divided  between  her  Asiatic  and  her 
European  fronts.  That  means  we  must, 
no  matter  bow  l)elate<lly,  gije  aid  to 
China. 

Our  choice  is  not  between  tHe  present 
Government  of  China  and  something 
better.  I  wish  it  were.  Our  o  ily  choice 
Is  between  the  present  Chlnesi  Govern- 
ment and  the  Communists,  whi  ch  is  inH 
nitely  worse.  Let  us  not  make]  the  same 
tragic  mistake  twice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que^on  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tlje  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Lxwisl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  G<Hsrrr:  On 
pag*  9.  line  21  alter  paragrapb  D.  eection 
12.  tiuert  m  new  paragraph  E  to  section  12 
as  follows: 

"Not  leaa  than  1  percent  of  the  money 
Wrtteorl— d  to  be  appropriated  i  )r  the  aid 
of  any  eoontry  under  this  profxo  ni  shall  be 
UMd  for  paid  advertising  bought  ^  rithln  such 
cotmtry,  which  advertising  shall  iunply  and 
factually  tell  the  people  of  su<  h  country 
what  America  has  done  and  Is  doing  for 
them." 
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Mr.  GOSSETT.     Mr 
lege  profes.sor.  Dale  Carnegie 
little  book  called  How  To 
and  Influence  People.    After 
came  famous.     Unless  we  w 
and  Influence  people  by  the 
tlon  to  be  authorized  in  this 
we  have  wasted  our  money. 

One  thing  upon  which 
Ing  back  from  Europe  agrees 
have  not  told  the  people  of 
extent  or  the  nature  or  the 
the  relief  we  have  been  extend 
told  that  not   1  percent  of 
pie  have  any  idea  of  what 
done  in  Europe  or  why. 
'    This   amendment   proposes 
1   percent  of  this  money  for 
in  Europe.    That  is  $10,000 
$1,000  000  to  pay  for  something 
to    sell — that    is.    advertising 
be  either  space  in  their  news 
boards,  or  time  on  the  radio  to 
the  simple  factual  message  of 
aid  and  reUef. 

Mr.  FOAGE.    Mr.  Chairman 
Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.    I  yield 

Mr.   POAGE.    If   we   woulc 
money  that  we  take  back 
countries  in  the  sale  of  good^ 
currency,  we  could  use  that 
this  advertising,  without  any 
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li4r.  GOSSETT.  That  can  be  done 
within  the  provisions  of  this  amendment. 

I  did  not  know,  for  example,  until  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  S.\i>ow- 
sKil  told  us  yesterday,  that  we  had 
shipped  almost  $2,000,000,000  in  private 
charity  to  Europe.  I  would  say  on  a  bill- 
board, for  instance.  "What  has  America 
done?  World  War  I,  200,000  casualties 
and  $50,000,000,000, 

"World  War  11.  a  million  casualties 
and  $360.0OO,0OO.C00." 

"What  does  America  ask  in  return? 
Not  1  cent  in  reparations;  not  1  foot  in 
territory."  What  America  Is  spending 
on  relief,  then  give  the  figures. 

I  would  then  add :  "What  does  America 
want?  Peace  and  friendship."  We 
should  tell  this  story  so  simply  and  wide- 
ly that  the  humblest  person  would  know 
and  understand  it. 

Unless  we  tell  the  people  of  Eurojie 
what  we  are  doing  and  the  extent  of  our 
charity,  then  we  have  failed.  If  you  con- 
tribute to  the  Red  Cross  or  a  church,  of 
course,  modesty  and  propriety  preclude 
you  from  advertising  that  fact,  but  the 
exact  reverse  is  true  in  this  matter  of 
international  charity  and  good  will.  Un- 
less the  people  know  what  we  have  done 
we  will  not  get  their  good  will. 

One  time  a  man  lived  next  door  to  us 
and  he  was  generally  thought  to  be  a 
skinflint  and  a  hardhearted  old  shylock, 
but  after  he  died  it  was  found  he  had 
given  enormous  sums  to  philanthropy 
and  charity.    Nobody  knew  about  it. 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLIS.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  l)ody  disclosed  yester- 
day that  1.117  bombers  were  recently  de- 
stroyed by  the  United  States  air  forces 
in  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  Uncle 
Sam  was  furnishing  American  dollars  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  purchase  second- 
hand British  planes.  It  looks  to  me  like 
the  management  of  this  thing  is  up  to 
the  management  of  the  American  people 
that  had  tliis  sale  in  their  hands.  So  I 
say  the  responsibiUty  is  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  What  I  want  to  do  is 
to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  to 
be  sure  that  the  p?opIe  of  Europe  know 
and  understand  the  extent  of  American 
philanthropy.  American  charity,  and 
American  good  will.  If  we  will  spend  a 
few  thousand  dollars  there  on  the 
ground,  buying  paid  advertising,  we  will 
do  more  than  the  millions  we  have  spent 
through  the  Voice  of  America,  OWI,  and 
these  other  propaganda  agencies.  It  is  a 
matter  of  just  a  plain  business  approach 
to  the  problem.  Just  like  you  would  sell 
refrigerators,  radios,  sewing  machines, 
washing  machines,  or  anything  else.  Let 
us  use  some  good  hard  American  business 
sense  in  selling  the  American  program 
abroad.  Otherwise,  we  will  have  put 
additional  millions  down  the  rathole  into 
which  we  have  already  poured  millions 
of  dollars. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved and  that  even  more  than  I  have 
stipulated  here.  1  percent,  will  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  It  gives  thesn  American 
dollars  with  which  they  can  buy  food. 


It  has  a  twofold  purpose.  It  can  sell 
American  good  will  and  American  de- 
mocracy, and  give  them  dollars  in  ex- 
change, with  which  they  can  buy  Ameri- 
can goods. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman*  from  Texas  IMr.  GossettI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  my  good 
friend  from  Texas  is  perfectly  honest  and 
sincere  in  offering  this  amendment.  If 
it  would  accomplish  the  things  he  thinks 
it  would  accomplish.  I  would  support  the 
amendment.  As  it  is^  I  cannot  support 
it. 

The  gentlwnan  says  it  is  good  hard 
common  sense  to  provide  1  percent  of 
this  money  for  advertising.  That 
amounts  to  about  $8,000,000.  Now.  that 
money  is  not  lire,  francs,  or  drachma;  it 
is  American  dollars.  The  gentleman 
proposes  to  go  into  the  recipient  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  bill  and  spend 
American  dollars  «n  an  advertising  cam- 
paign. The  broadcasting  companies 
and  the  newspapers  could  make  a 
Roman  holiday  out  of  this  thing  and  get 
rich.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  think  we 
have  insu»'ed  proper  advertising  in  the 
bill  already.  You  will  note  in  subsection 
(c)  of  section  5  that  the  recipient 
countries  must  use  all  available  media. 
Including  newspapers  and  radio,  to  tell 
the  people  where  this  stuff  comes  from 
and  our  purpose  in  giving  it  to  them,  and 
so  forth.  Suppose  they  do  not  do  that, 
the  next  step  is  for  the  United  States  to 
step  in  through  this  legislation  and  get 
together  with  the  recipient  country  and 
say:  "You  have  got  to  do  it.  or  this  relief 
stops."  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  5 
of  this  bill  we  provide  for  the  doing  of 
the  things  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
wants  done,  but  in  a  different  and  less 
expensive  way.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  use  of  local  currencies  for  advertis- 
ing purposes.  But  under  this  amend- 
ment we  take  $6,000,000  out  of  this  relief 
program  and  spend  those  dollars  over 
there  to  try  to  tell  the  people  what  our 
purpose  is. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  This  amendment 
does  not  say  you  have  to  spend  Ameri- 
can dollars,  it  merely  provides  that  1 
percent  of  the  amount  of  money  author- 
ized in  this  bill  shall  be  spent  for  this 
purpose.  It  could  mean  lira,  franc, 
drachma,  or*  whatever  the  local  currency 
happened  to  be.  It  does  not  inean  dol- 
lars. It  would  be  used  to  buy  advertis- 
ing space  in  newspapers,  radio  time  on 
the  air,  billboard  space.  That  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  whole  program. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  authorization 
for  an  appropriation  through  this  bill  is 
in  terms  of  dollars,  and  the  gentleman 
has  said  through  his  amendment  that  we 
should  take  1  percent  of  the  amount  of 
this  bill  to  use  for  a  certain  purpose.  If 
that  is  not  dollars  I  do  not  know  what 
dollars  mean. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  A  few  days  ago  I  sug- 
gested that  we  take  some  of  the  money 
we  will  receive  in  return  from  the  sale  of 
this  food  in  local  currency  that  win  be 
impounded,  and  that  we  instruct  those 
governments  to  spend  some  of  that 
money  to  pay  for  local  advertising.  In 
that  way  we  will  ^et  results  without  Its 
being  one  penny  of  expense  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  In  section  5  of  this  bill  we  have 
provided  that  they  can  do  that  very 
thing.  

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Section  5  does  not 
provide  that  we  can  do  anything.  It 
provides  that  the  Government  publiclce. 
I  want  our  Government  to  publicize. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Section  5  provides 
that  certain  things  must  be  done,  like 
advertising,  and  so  forth.  If  those 
things  are  not  done  we  can  discontinue 
the  aid  or  we  can  compel  them  to  do  it 
by  exercising  our  rights  imder  subsection 
(c)  of  section  5. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  the  end  of  this  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONKM-\N,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
objective  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Is  not  only  laudatory  but  highly  neces- 
sary, and  that  is  why  the  committee  has 
made  provision  for  his  objective  in  this 
bill.  However,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  when 
he  proposes  in  his  amendment  that  we 
use  dollars  for  this  purpose.  Dollars  are 
at  a  premium  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Srield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Section  5  does  not 
provide  that  we  publicize  this.  It  pro- 
vides that  this  is  binding  on  their  cov- 
ernment,  not  ours.  It  leaves  the  pub- 
licity up  to  their  government,  not  ours. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  dollars  are  at  a 
premium.  Lira  and  francs,  as  far  as  in- 
ternational aid  is  concerned,  are  of  no 
value  and  no  consequence.  Evers^txxly 
all  over  the  world  wants  dollars;  yet  the 
gentleman  proposes  that  we  use  1  per- 
cent— $10,000  on  every  million  dollars — 
that  we  use  $6,000,000  of  these  premium 
dollars,  these  precious  dollars,  when  we 
can  do  the  same  thing  with  lira  and  with 
francs  and  when  it  will  have  to  be  done 
with  lira  and  with  francs. 

We  must  take  Into  consideration  that 
we  are  dealing  with  countries,  as  wm 


brought  out  yesterday,  not  with  peoples. 
We  are  helping  governments,  not 
peoples.  For  this  reason  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  committee  has  made  very  ample 
provision  in  section  5  (c)  in  which  it  Is 
provided  that  the  governments  are  to 
give  full  and  continuous  publicity  by  all 
available  media  (including  government 
press  and  radio)  within  such  country,  so 
as  to  inform  the  ultimate  consumers  as 
to  the  purpose,  source,  character,  and 
amounts  of  commodities  made  available 
under  the  authority  of  this  act. 

You  cannot  ask  for  any  more  there. 

Section  5  (b)  states: 

Tliat  when  commodltiea  made  available 
under  the  authority  of  this  act  are  not  made 
available  on  terms  of  repayment  In  dollars, 
they  shall  be  made  available  only  upon  con- 
dition that  the  government  of  the  recipient 
country  agrees  that  when  it  sells  such  com- 
modity for  local  currency  ( 1 )  the  amounts 
of  such  local  currency  will  be  deposited  by  It 
in  a  special  account;  (2)  such  account  will 
be  used  within  such  country  until  June  50, 
1»4«.  for  the  purpose  of  paying  local  cur- 
rency ezpenaes  of  the  United  States  Incident 
to  the  furnishing  of  Interim  aid  to  such 
country  under  this  act  and  for  such  other 
purposes  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to  be- 
tween such  recipient  country  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  committee  provisions  the 
objective  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  recipient  govern- 
ment, preferably  upon  its  initiative,  and 
the  United  States  agency.  This  will  be 
far  more  acceptable  than  that  we  should 
demand  a  kick-back  for  our  own  benefit 
and  publicity  by  directive  in  the  bill. 

The  difficulty  with  all  of  these  aid  pro- 
grams has  been  that  they  have  been  built 
upon  a  false  foundation  and  that  false 
foundation  is  that  instead  of  rendering 
aid  directly  to  the  people  by  our  own 
agents,  we  render  the  aid  to  the  gov- 
ernments which  in  turn  pass  it  on  to  the 
people  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
they  may  see  fit. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  is  stating  a  very  correct 
premise.  The  people  over  there  do  not 
know  that  they  are  getting  the  food 
from  the  United  States,  because  they 
have  got  to  pay  for  it  at  inflated  prices. 
either  in  regular  channels  or  through  the 
black  market. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  That  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  our  aid  programs  have 
been  based  on  false  foundations.  Ever 
since  the  first  UNRRA  bill,  along  with 
others.  I  have  sought  to  have  our  aid 
handled  by  our  agents  direct  to  the 
recipients.  But  that  is  water  over  the 
dam.  You  have  to  deal  with  the  machin- 
ery that  you  have.  You  have  to  deal  with 
these  governments.  That  is  why  the 
committee  provided  for  joint  action  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  recipient  governments  to  use 
the  local  currency  that  results  from  the 
sale  of  these  products  for  this  purpose. 
If  we  cannot  entrust  that  to  our  local 
agencies  then  we  will  have  to  do  a^ain 
Just  what  we  have  been  doing  all  the 
time,  or  trying  to  do— direct  what  shall 


be  done  with  this  money  to  the  last 
detail. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  provision  in 
the  bin  providing  that  our  country  or 
our  representatives  within  each  of  these 
countries  can  use  some  of  this  money 
for  that  purpose;  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, for  instance.  In  selling  the 
food  could  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  expenses  incurred  and  they  could 
use  it  for  radio  and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  I  think  that  is  oor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  it 
seems  that  we  refuse  to  learn  by  expe- 
ri«ice.  After  the  First  World  War  we 
went  through  this  same  thing.  We  spent 
$7,000,000,000  of  public  and  private  loans 
without  getting  the  European  nations 
anywhere  except  building  boulevards 
over  a  period  of  6  years,  and  then  we 
finally  woke  up  and  we  said.  "We  must  do 
something  in  these  European  countries 
that  is  direct  or  we  will  never  get  any- 
where." Under  the  Dawes  plan  we  sent 
$200,000,000  into  Germany;  we  sent  $72,- 
000.000  to  Poland  under  the  Dewey  plan, 
and  to  Hungary  $60,000,000  under  the 
Jeremiah  Smith  plan,  and  we  said,  "This 
is  for  the  production  of  consumer  goods, 
and  nothing  else,"  do  not  let  go  of  a 
penny  for  any  other  purpose.  Those 
responsible  in  each  individual  coimtry 
did,  with  their  organization,  carry  out 
that  program.  With  ridiculously  low  ad- 
ministrative expense  and  a  few  hundred 
millions  they  did  the  Job  in  a  few  years.  I 
remember  distinctly  that  in  the  period  of 
3  years  we  changed  Poland  from  an  im- 
porting country  to  an  exporting  country 
with  $20,000,000  in  the  Treasury.  That 
is  what  we  should  have  done  this  time  if 
we  had  learned  from  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  We  have  not  done  so.  I  say  we 
should  not  put  a  directive  in  this  bill  to 
squander  this  money.  It  will  be  squan- 
dered without  Congress  directing  it  to  be 
squandered.  We  should  not  put  a  direc- 
tive in  this  bill  spending  a  part  on  our- 
selves. It  is  not  worth  the  probable  crit- 
icism and  will  be  agreeably  accomplished 
under  the  bill,  as  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  the  word- 
ing of  my  amendment  in  one  particular. 
I  desire  to  strike  out  the  words  "money 
authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  for  the  aid 
of"  and  insert  "not  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  local  currency  received  from  any 
country  under  this  program  shall  be 
used."  That  cures  the  objection  which 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had 
to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  will  not  object,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
somebody  answer  this  question :  Does  our 
Government  receive  any  local  currency 
whatsoever? 

Mr.  VORYS.    Yes. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  If  they 
do.  I  have  not  read  it  in  the  bill.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  currency  that  the 
French  and  Italian  Governments  receive 
for   the   food   and   other   commodities 
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wheat.  The  amendment,  which  is 
quoted  below,  requires  the  President  to 
take  into  consideration  the  needs  of 
American  consumers  for  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  and  cereal  grains,  and  to  survey  all 
world  needs  for  the.se  commodities  be- 
fore making  commitments  to  France, 
Italy,  and  Austria. 

In  the  legislation  before  us  we  are  deal- 
ing with  wheat  for  France.  Italy,  and 
some  for  Austria,  but  the  other  14  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  known  as  the  Marshall 
countries,  that  are  not  included  in  this 
bill,  are  also  expecting  to  receive  6.150,- 
000  tons  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States  out  of  our  1947  crop,  or  approxi- 
mately 220.000.000  bushels.  Then  the 
other  countries  in  the  world  like  South 
America.  Korea.  Japan,  and  other  areas 
are  also  expecting  to  get  wheat  supplies 
from  the  United  States  in  an  amount  of 
approximately  3,750,000  tons,  or  138,000,- 

000  bushels. 

People  cannot  eat  dollars.  They  want 
bread,  and  they  must  have  the  wheat 
and  other  cereal  grains  with  which  to 
make  the  bread.  We  must  therefore 
look  to  the  available  supply,  wid  most  of 
the  available  supply  is  in  the  United 
States.  So  if  we  are  to  play  fair  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  must  divide  up 
the  available  wheat  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try, provide  for  our  own  economy  in  the 
United  States,  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  American  people,  and  be  fair  with 
everyone. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Since  I  saw  this  amend- 
ment yesterday  I  have  circulated  it  as 
best  I  could  amonji  the  members  of  our 
committee  and  ha\e  taken  it  up  with  our 
experts.  I  can  say  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

1  Mr.  Fulton]  I  know  of  no  member  of 
the  committee  who  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  I  personally  feel  that  it 
carries  out  a  principle  which  our  com- 
mittee supports,  namely,  to  get  our  for- 
eign program  to  availabilities.  I  regret 
the  amendment  did  not  come,  up  sooner. 
Our  committee  does  not  wish  to  invade 
the  province  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, but  I  understand  that  that  com- 
mittee is  in  substantial  agreement  on 
this  amendment.  I  feel  I  should  make 
this  statement  at  this  time,  as  far  as  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  concerned. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  In  addition  to 
that,  let  me  state  I  have  conferred  with 
several  of  the  men  on  our  side,  including 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  HopeI. 
who  represents  th'j  largest  wheat-grow- 
ing area  in  the  country,  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Rizley], 
as  well  as  several  other  Members.  They 
feel  it  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  to  provide  a  safe  carry-over  un- 
til we  know  what  kind  of  a  crop  is  going 
to  be  produced  for  next  year.  The  major 
portion  of  our  wheat  ccwnes  from  the 
winter-wheat  areas  in  the  Southwest.  In 
1947  we  had  over  1 .000.000.000  bushels  of 
winter  wheat.  W  nter  wheat  is  now  In 
the  process  of  being  produced.  As  much 
of  it  as  could  be  phinted  was  planted  and 
is  growing.  We  hope  it  will  t>e  a  big  crop. 
My  amendment  pi-ovldes  that  when  the 
crop  report  shows  that  we  will  have  an 


estimated  crop  of  winter  wheat  of  700.- 
000,000  bushels,  which  is  300.000.000 
bushels  under  this  year,  together  with  a 
normal  acreage  planting  of  spring  wheat, 
then  a  part  of  the  200.000.000  bushels 
provided  in  my  estimate  can  be  released. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  five  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Since 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  has  ob- 
jected to  my  request  for  additional  time, 
I  desire  to  point  out  the  following  facts 
with  reference  to  my  amendment: 

First.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  on  February  1.  1948,  will  be  ap- 
proximately 145.000.0C0. 

Second.  The  per  capita  consumption 
of  wheat,  according  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  3.6  bushels. 
This  will  require  around  530,000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  for  domestic  human 
consumption;  87.500,000  bushels  will  be 
required  for  seed;  between  250,000.000 
and  325.000.000  will  be  used  for  feed, 
some  of  which  will  be  wasted;  around 
5.000.000  bushels  will  be  used  in  industry. 
This  means  that  a  total  of  approximately 
900.000.030  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  re- 
quired for  home  use  out  of  1947  supplies. 
As  of  December  11.  1947,  our  wheat  sup- 
ply for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1948,  has 
been  estimated  at  1.490,000,000  bushels. 
On  December  20,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reduced  the  estimate  by  42,- 
000.000  bushels.  Final  passage  of  my 
wheat  carry-over  amendment  required  a 
carry-over  of  150,000.000  bushels  as  of 
July  1.  1948. 

Considering  our  domestic  require- 
ments at  900.000.000  bushels,  plus  the 
carry-over,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
President  to  set  aside  1.050.000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  before  making  commit- 
ments for  export.  Around  400,000,000 
bushels  will  be  available  for  export.  If 
we  are  blessed  with  another  record  crop 
more  wheat  can  be  exported  in  1948,  but 
until  the  size  of  the  1948  crop  is  deter- 
mined, the  carry-over  should  be  main- 
tained to  prevent  scarcity  of  bread  in 
the  United  States  and  inflationary  prices 
to  American  consumers. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  be  limited  to  20  minutes  and 
that  the  e:entleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
M.^NSFiELD]  may  have  5  minutes  after  I 
have  finished  my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  have  been  too  many  peculiar  things 
going  on  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  for  me  to  stand  this  much  longer. 
Last  night  the  acting  chairman  of  our 
committee  tried  to  get  the  Committee  to 
rise  when  we  were  on  the  verge  of  voting 
on  the  matter  of  the  amount  of  money 
for  this  particular  measure.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  insisted  on  it,  and  it  took  the 
Committee  to  vote  him  down.  Now  he 
makes  the  statement  that  he  is  speaking 
for  the  whole  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
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on  this  amendment.  I  want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  I  never  saw  this  amend- 
ment and  never  heard  of  it  until  just 
now. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon.  I  did  not  attempt  to  rpeak  for 
the  whole  committee.  I  said  I  have  at- 
tempted to  circulate  the  amendment  as 
best  I  could  and  that  there  was  only  one 
objection  to  my  knowledge.  I  now  find 
that  there  are  more  than  one.  I  said  that 
I  was  speaking  my  own  personal  views. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation  and  I  want  him 
to  know  that  I  have  never  doubted  his 
integrity.  However,  no  one  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  had  this  amendment  referred 
to  him.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  all 
about.  We  are  confronted  with  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  which  is  not  only  three 
or  four  p&ges  long  but  entirely  too  com- 
plicated for  anyone  to  understand  in  the 
time  allotted  to  us  for  its  consideration. 
I.  for  one,  do  not  intend  to  vote  on  some- 
thing I  do  not  understand,  and  I  hope 
some  kind  of  an  understandable  explana- 
tion can  be  made  to  tne  membersliip  of 
this  House.  We  have  had  no  time  to  con- 
sider this  proposal,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  gets  up  here  and  offers 
an  amendment  it  would  take  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  to  understand. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Certainly  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I 
know  the  gentleman  always  wants  to  be 
fair.  I  have  taken  some  time,  that  Ls 
true.  I  am  interested  in  tliis  bill.  I  am 
sincerely  interested.  I  expect  possibly  I 
will  vote  for  it,  but  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  mentioned  in  my  opening 
speech,  that  I  was  going  to  propose  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  about  the  fifth 
amendment,  if  I  am  right,  that  he  has 
offered?  It  is  also  about  the  tenth  time 
that  the  gentleman  has  spoken  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  This  is 
the  second  amendment  I  have  offered,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  have  spoken 
on  other  amendments,  and  of  course  the 
gentleman   had   that  same  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thp.t  is  true,  but 
the  point  is  this:  I  do  not  like  to  con- 
sider an  amendment  brought  before  this 
body  with  the  statement  by  the  acting 
chairman  that  it  had  been  circulated 
amongst  the  committee.  I  never  heard 
of  your  amendment  until  It  was  read 
about  10  minutes  ago.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  little  more  comity  between 
both  sides  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee so  that  we  will  know  on  our  side 
what  is  being  discussed  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  consider  some  of  these 
matters. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman  from  Montana.  We 
fought  this  same  battle  of  commodities 
in  short  supply  the  other  day.  This 
amendment  would  make  it  impossible  to 
ship  any  wheat  at  all  until  a  long,  com- 


plicated mechanical  process  had  taken 
place,  even  wheat  already  purchased. 
The  wheat  for  this  program  has  already 
been  bought  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  is  ready  for  shipment. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  would 
accept  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
prohibition  in  his  amendment  on  ship- 
ment from  the  United  States  I  might  be 
able  to  go  along  with  it.  There  might  be 
justification  for  prohibiting  further  ac- 
quisition on  some  possible  later  program, 
but  his  amendment  says  we  cannot  ship 
even  that  which  is  bought,  until  perhaps 
next  May.  I  cannot  go  along  with  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  has  stated.  We  turned  down 
the  short-supply  amendment.  This  is 
nothing  but  a  substitute  for  it,  and  I  be- 
heve  we  should  turn  this  amendment 
down,  too. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  another  member  of 
the  committee  who  desires  to  associate 
myself  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  has  said.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  heard  of  this  amendment, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana. This  is  another  crippling  amend- 
ment. We  are  either  going  to  kill  these 
amendments  or  we  should  not  vote  for 
the  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  Hke  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  statement 
and  make  it  even  stronger.  I  was  shown 
a  copy  of  this  amendment  and  stated 
that  I  opposed  it  and  would  oppose  it 
on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman's  position  and 
shall  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment as  soon  as  I  can  be  recognized. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  also  wish  to 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  and  say  that  I  thought 
we  disposed  of  the  Andresen  amendment 
yesterday  afternoon.  I  never  heard  of 
this  one  until  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  the 
same  thing  we  have  been  fighting  over  on 
this  bill  previously.  Do  you  want  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  because 
some  particular  commodity  comes  in 
here  through  a  representative  and  wants 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  particular  applica- 
tion of  the  bill? 

This  amendment  says  that  no  ship- 
ment can  b<?  made,  as  well  as  the  acqui- 
sition of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  or  ceresd 
grain,  in  the  United  States.  How  long 
does  It  hold  up  that  shipment?  The 
amendment  says,  "such  as  will  leave  a 
carry-over  of  not  less  than  200.000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  on  July  1. 1948."  Think 
of  it.  July  1, 1948.  This  program  is  sup- 
posed to  start  on  December  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.    I  cannot  yield  now. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  desires  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not 
yield  at  this  time.  I  will  yield  as  soon  as  I 
have  made  my  main  point. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  On  July  1.  1948.  The 
program  was  to  have  started  December 
1,  1947,  and  now  it  is  to  start  as  soon 
as  possible  In  1947.  We  cannot  wait 
until  1948  to  make  this  determination, 
but  under  tills  amendment  we  would  have 
to.  Unless  the  olScial  crop  report  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  of  May  1.  1948  shows  an  estimated 
production  of  winter  wheat  in  the  United 
States  of  more  than  700.000.000  bushels 
and  a  normal  planted  acreage  of  spring 
wheat,  nothing  can  be  sent.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  define  what  a  normal 
planted  acreage  of  spring  wheat  is.  The 
result  will  be  that  somebody  will  get  an 
injunction  against  this  bill  and  there  wUl 
be  no  relief.  It  is  a  good  way  to  strike 
out  the  enacting  clause. 

Let  us  see  what  the  wheat  carry-over 
has  been  in  the  past.  The  gentleman 
wants  a  200.000.000-bushel  carry-over. 
From  1919  to  1928  the  carry-over  was 
117,000,COO  bushels  average:  from  1932  to 
1941  it  was  246.000,000;  and  in  1947  it 
was  only  84.000,000  bushels  of  carry- 
over. So  if  he  wants  a  200.000.000-bushel 
carry-over  he  Is  going  to  knock  down 
this  program  by  116,000,000  bushels. 
Even  in  1946  there  was  only  100.000.000 
bushels  carried  over. 

Let  us  see  what  our  wheat  crop  has 
done.  In  1943  we  had  a  spring  wheat 
crop  of  17,000,000  bushels.  In  1946  we 
had  19.000.000  bushels,  and  in  1947  we 
had  20,000  000  bushels.  So  we  have 
3,000,000  more  bushels  of  spring  wheat 
to  go  on  in  this  country.  It  is  a  very 
selfish  attitude  that  would  deny  any  por- 
tion of  that  to  these  starving  people. 

Now,  let  me  take  up  winter  wheat  and 
then  I  am  through.  In  1943  we  had 
38,000,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat  in  ex- 
cess in  this  fine  country  of  ours,  56.000,- 
000  bushels,  and  yet  he  still  wants  to 
carry  over  200.000,000  bushels.  And  he 
wants  us  to  wait  until  all  these  calcula- 
tions have  t>een  made,  at  least  to  May  1, 
1948,  and  in  the  meantime  these  chil- 
dren are  starving  on  the  streets.  I  am 
against  it.  Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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quoted — he  said  56.000  000  bi  ishcls. 

Mr.  FULTON.     It  is  56  941  000. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESl  :N.  It  was 
over  1.000.000.000  bushels  this  year. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Chairm  in.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESE  "J.  Let  me 
jwlnt  out  where  the  gentlem  in  was  in- 
correct.      

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Chairmi  n.  will  the 
f entleman  yield  for  a  questic  n? 

Mr.  FULTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  correct  in  the  figures,  but 
he  should  have  said  acres.  le  misread 
"acres"  for  "bushels." 

Blr.  PLXTON.  It  Is  acr  age.  The 
acreage  has  increased  from  3  i.COO.OGO  to 
56.000.000  in  winter  wheat,  ar  d  m  spring 
wheat  from  17.000.000  to  20.  )00.000.  Is 
that  not  ri.i^ht? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESE  ^1.  That  is 
correct:  and  it  Is  a  good  thi  ig. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvan  a  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
jAvrrs]  is  recognized  for  ^  mi  lutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Chairm  in.  nobody 
Is  mad  at  anybody.  I  am  rot  mad  at 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  an(  I  do  not 
believe  any  other  member  ol  the  Com- 
mittee is.  He  has  got  a  terrif5  :ally  tough 
job  and  is  doing  his  best.  I  his  state- 
ment were  carefully  analyze  i  it  would 
be  found  that  he  said  only  t  lat  he  had 
submitted  the  amendment  tc  such  peo- 
ple as  he  could  find.  Many  i  f  us.  obvi- 
ously, he  could  not  find.  We  have  a 
perfect  right  to  come  in  he  e  and  ex- 
press ourselves  on  this  amenc  ment.  No 
one  questions  that.  and.  I  re  aeat.  there 
Is  no  dissension:  nobody  Is  m  id  at  any- 
body. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
done  the  best  he  could,  and  I  think  he 
has  dene  a  fine  job. 

Mr.  VORY8.  Mr.  Chairms  n.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  submitted  t  lis  amend- 
ment to  those  I  could.  I  assu  med  it  was 
circulated  like  other  amen  iments.  I 
took  it  up  with  our  staff  and  ound  that 
they  felt  it  was  a  workable  a  nendm.ent, 
and  that  is  what  I  attomptoi  to  state. 
It  is  not  c  jubject  on  which  I  im  a  great 
authority,  but  I  wanted  to  ha  e  the  view 
of  the  Committee  so  far  as  :  could.  I 
knew  the  gentleman  from  Pe  in^ylvania 
IMr.  FtrtTONl  was  oppose  1  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  now  yield  1 3  the  gen- 
tleman frcm  Penn.'ylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  In  reference  ;o  the  quo- 
tation of  the  staff  on  the  fl(  or  of  this 
Hottse.  it  might  be  of  inter  ?st  to  the 
House  that  it  was  the  staff  fig  ires  I  read 
to  show  the  great  increase  of  wheat. 
There  Ls  no  position  being  ta  :en  by  the 
staff  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Coi  imittee  on 
this  amendment  or  this  le?:is!  ition.  All 
It  does  is  bring  In  the  figure;,  and  not 
comment  on  the  legislation  or  be  quoted. 
Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chalrma  n.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  sentleman 
from  New  York. 


Ur.  BLOOM.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  majority  or  minority  members 
of  the  committee,  should  be  consulted 
once  in  a  while  rather  than  consult  with 
the  staff  of  the  committee?  We  are  the 
ones  who  have  to  vote  on  this  thing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  explained  my 
position  on  it  and  I  think  It  is  fair.  In 
my  opinion,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  done  the  best  he  could,  but  many  of 
us  disagree  with  him  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DzbksemI  had  this  to  say  in 
a  very  eloquent  speech  he  made  the  other 
day: 

I  beg  you  aa  I  have  never  besought  thla 
House  before.  I  Implore  you  as  I  have  never 
entreated  ycu  before.  let  us  not  gut  this  bill. 
Inelegant  as  the  expression  Is.  and  let  us  not 
reduce  the  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  exactly  what  is 
proposed  in  this  amendment — the  bill  is 
being  gutted.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
wheat  carry-overs,  but  I  say  that  you  are 
setting  up  the  mechanics,  the  necessity 
for  a  computation  which  could  not  be 
made  in  the  time  within  which  the  ship- 
ment of  this  wheat  is  going  to  do  any 
good.  If  it  cannot  do  any  good,  why 
pass  this  bill  at  all?  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  right,  if  you  adopt 
this  amendment  you  are  striking  the  en- 
acting clause,  you  are  gutting  the  bill. 
So  this  is  a  field  day  for  every  enemy  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  think 
we  ought  to  clear  up  any  misunderstand- 
ing. All  this  amendment  does  is  to  re- 
quire that  the  President  take  into  con- 
sideration the  needs  of  all  the  countries 
in  the  world  that  are  depending  on  us 
for  wheat  in  fixing  his  export  figures, 
and  also  figure  what  we  need  for  our  own 
use  in  the  next  12  months:  then  a-ie  as  a 
base  figure  for  carry-over  200.000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  until  we  can  determine 
what  the  size  of  next  year's  crop  will  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Bxjlwinkle). 

Mr.  BUL WINKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  rather  surprised  that  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  fell  under  the  blandishments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  because 
I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  say  the 
other  day  that  he  did  not  want  the  en- 
acting clause  stricken  out  of  this  bill:  he, 
the  acting  chairman,  now  agrees  to  this 
vicious  amendment.  Insofar  as  wheat  or 
cereal  is  concerned,  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  when  could  any  ship- 
ments be  made  if  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  adopted? 

Let  me  read  a  part  of  the  amendment: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  or  made 
avaUable  under  this  act  shall  te  used,  nor 
shall  any  wheat,  flour,  or  cereal  grown  in  the 
United  States  or  the  shipment  thereof  from 
the  United  States  be  made  unless  the  Presi- 
dent shall  first  have  a  survey  made. 

When  Is  the  survey  to  be  made?  Do 
you  set  up  an  organization  to  make  It? 


How  is  it  done?  There  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  on  that.  When  can  a  ship- 
ment of  wheat  be  made?  This  amend- 
ment is  as  broad  as  it  could  possibly  be 
in  order  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say,  and  I  say 
this  in  all  seriousness,  that  I  have  seen 
many  people  suffer  from  hunger.  I  have 
seen  too  much  of  that  to  delay  the  vote 
on  this  bill  or  to  delay  the  aid  to  those 
that  should  have  it.  If  we  are  going  to 
pass  the  bill,  let  us  do  it  now.  Let  us 
not  play  around  with  this  thing  and  act 
like  children.  We  cannot  wait  for  a  sur- 
vey. My  God.  have  not  surveys  enough 
been  made  for  you  to  know  the  suffering 
In  France,  in  Austria,  and  in  Italy  with- 
out having  to  have  another  survey  made? 
1  am  against  this  amendment — it  tends 
to  aid  in  killing  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  DevittI. 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
the  highest  possible  regard  for  my  friend 
and  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  AuGtiST  H.  Andresew I.  I  did 
not  knjw  until  now  that  he  exercises 
powers  of  blandishment  over  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

In  the  interest  of  obtaining  much  more 
light  and  much  less  heat  on  the  subject, 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H.  Anore- 
SENl  for  a  dispassionate  explanation  of 
his  proposal. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  for  giving 
me  this  time  for  that  purpose.  What 
I  want  to  do  is  to  see  that  every  country 
in  the  world  that  is  depending  on  us  for 
wheat  will  be  able  to  get  their  just  share 
of  the  wheat  that  is  available  from  our 
supplies.  Secondly.  I  want  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  American  people  so 
that  we  can  be  sure  that  we  will  have 
enough  wheat  carry-over  until  we  can 
determine  the  size  of  the  next  crop. 

We  had  a  drought  down  in  the  South- 
west. There  have  been  some  rains,  it  is 
true,  in  the  last  3  or  4  weeks,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  will  get  another  big 
crop  of  wheat  down  there,  but  unless  that 
crop  materializes  we  will  not  have 
enough  wheat  in  this  country  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
pl?.  to  say  nothing  about  the  hungry 
people  in  the  rest  of  the  world  who  are 
looking  to  us  for  wheat. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  all 
of  the  facilities  on  production  and  avail- 
abilities as  far  as  wheat  or  any  other 
grain  is  concerned,  so  that  the  President 
will  not  have  to  set  up  a  new  staff. 

This  amendment  does  not  prohibit  the 
shipment  of  wheat  outside  of  the  United 
States.  It  only  requires  the  President, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  make  the  survey  of  supplies  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  and  requirements 
for  domestic  and  foreign  needs.  They 
have  the  figures  and  they  can  give  him 
that  Information  and.  furthermore.  It 
will  only  take  into  consideration  their 
calculation  to  leave  200.000  000  bushels 
reserve  as  of  July  1.  1948.  in  the  United 
States  out  of  the  1947  available  supply  so 
that  we  will  be  assured  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  bread  next  year  in 
the  event  of  a  short  wheat  crop  in  1948. 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiD  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Vrould  the  gentleman  ob- 
ject to  an  amendment  to  strike  out  "or 
the  shipment  thereof?" 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Such 
an  amendment  Is  not  necessary.  The 
language  in  my  amendment  does  not  in- 
terfere in  any  manner  with  shipments  of 
wheat  provided  for  in  the  bill.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  committee,  ship- 
ments of  wheat  to  France  and  Italy  will 
be  less  than  80,000,000  bushels  for  the 
period  covered  by  the  legislation.  The 
1947  United  States  wheat  crop  plus  the 
carry-over  is  estimated  at  1.490.000.000 
bushels.  My  amendment  requires  that 
in  the  making  of  commitments  of  wheat 
for  export,  domestic  requirements  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  in  making 
all  caluculations  an  amount  of  200.000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  be  allowed  for  a 
carry-over  for  July  1.  1948.  This  carry- 
over does  not  in  any  manner  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  any  other 
Government  agency  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  the  200.000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  for  the  carry-over.  The 
carry-over  of  wheat  is  treated  as  any 
other  carry-over  into  the  new  crop  year, 
with  a  large  share  of  it  being  <m  the 
fFrms  or  in  the  elevators  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  the  Intention  of  my 
amendment  to  have  the  Government  ac- 
quire the  carry-over.  I  am  against  such 
an  operation,  as  I  am  opposed  to  Govern- 
ment purchase  of  the  entire  crop. 

After  making  a  calculation  of  200,000. 
OCO  bushels  carry-over,  we  find  1,290,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  dcHnestic 
uses  and  Tor  export. 

The  amendment  further  provided  that 
If  the  official  crop  report  of  May  1.  Issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
May  10.  1948.  shews  an  estimated  winter 
wheat  crop  of  more  than  700.000000 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  normal  planting 
of  spring  wheat,  the  carry-over  may  be 
reduced,  which  will  permit  an  additional 
amount  for  export. 

Surely,  we  must  protect  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  when  it  comes  to 
wheat  and  bread.  Therefore,  we  must 
ascertain  the  size  of  the  winter  wheat 
crcH)  of  1S48  before  we  ship  all  of  our 
wheat  out  of  the  country.  We  will  know 
by  liay  1  as  to  the  approximate  amount 
of  winter  wheat  that  will  be  produced 
for  use  in  1948-49.  We  must  make  sure 
that  the  American  people  will  have 
enough  bread  until  a  new  crop  is  pro- 
duced in  1949. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
all  of  its  grain  experts,  possesses  all 
necessary  production  and  supply  figures 
for  wheat  and  other  grains.  It  will  not 
be  difficult  for  them  to  give  inunediate 
information  on  stmpUes  for  export  and 
domestic  use. 

Again  I  stress,  we  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  American  people  high  and  dry.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  offered  my  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  si<Y>  economic  retro- 
gression for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  see  that  they  will  have  toead, 
at  least,  long  enoiKh  so  that  we  can 
make  another  wheat  crop,  and  when  we 
do  fcbat,  we  will  also  uike  care  of  tbe 


people  in  the  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

I  win  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  that  the  need  in  May 
and  June  in  Italy  and  France  and  other 
European  countries  will  be  greater  than 
it  is  now,  so  it  might  be  well  to  hang 
onto  a  little  of  this  wheat  until  the  first 
of  May  so  that  we  can  send  more  over 
there  until  they  can  produce  another 
crcH).  which  will  be  sometime  in  July  or 
August,  if  we  can  spare  it. 

I  will  make  a  more  detailed  statement 
on  the  wheat  situation,  which  I  win  place 
in  the  Record  at  an  early  date. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DevittI  for  permitting  me  to  use 
his  time  to  further  explain  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Hops). 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  How  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aogtjet  H.  Ani>8e- 
bkn:  Strike  out  the  figures  "200.000.000" 
wherever  they  occur  and  Insert  •'150.000.000." 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  of- 
fered this  amendment  because  I  think 
a  carry-over  of  150.000.090  bushels  is 
adequate;  in  fact,  I  personally  think  it 
is  probably  more  than  adequa*e.  It  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  the  crop  we  have 
next  year.  There  has  been  some  appre- 
hension about  the  1948  wheat  crop  be- 
cause of  the  drought  in  the  Southwest, 
but  that  drought  has  now  been  broken. 
I  was  in  Kansas  over  the  week  end.  The 
crop  prospects  are  much  brighter  than 
they  have  been  before.  It  Is  not  im- 
reasonable  to  assume  that  for  194C  we 
are  going  to  have  a  crop  of  900,000,000 
bushels  at  least.  It  could  be  a  good  deal 
more  than  that.  We  had  1.406,000,000 
bushels  this  year.  About  700,000,000 
bushels  of  that  was  produced  in  this 
South-yest  territory.  If  we  would  have 
an  ex'remely  poor  crop  and  produce 
5C0.0C0.000  bushels  less  in  that  territory 
this  year,  we  still  would  have,  if  we  have 
a  good  crop  elsewhere,  900,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  We  have  never  used  more 
than  532,000.000  bushels  for  human  con- 
sumption. We  wiU  want  about  75,000,000 
or  80.000,000  for  seed.  That  is  all  we 
actually  have  to  have  to  give  the  people 
of  this  country  bread.  We  will  feed 
some.  But  if  we  have,  in  addition  to 
a  crop  of  900.000.000  bushels,  a  carry- 
over of  150.000.000  bushels,  that  will  give 
us  a  supply  of  1,050.000,000  bushels — 
enough  to  take  care  of  any  ordinary 
demands  for  feed. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  the  situation 
next  year,  we  are  adequately  protected 
if  we  have  150.000.0000  bushels  carry- 
over. I  talked  to  the  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  this  morning. 
They  tell  me  that,  if  they  carry  out  the 
maximum  prcHHisals  which  have  been 
made  for  exporting  570,000.000  bushels 
of  wheat  and  other  grain,  we  will  wind 
up  with  an  expected  carry-ov^  of  160,- 
000.000  bushels,  so  that  the  figure  which 
is  contained  in  my  amenrtmoat  is  10.000.- 
000  bushels  less  than  the  D^jMurtment 
officials  think  we  will  wind  op  with  on 
the  basis  of  their  present  figures.    This 


assmnes  t}iat  250.000.000  bushels  win  be 
feed.  Of  cour.se.  no  one  knows  whether 
It  win  be  250.000,000  bushels  or  more  or 
less.  The  amount  will  depend  a  good 
deal  on  the  price  of  wheat  and  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  price  of  com  and  other 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Oiairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcmj  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  Congress  will  meet 
In  regular  session  on  January  6  and  wlU 
be  in  continuous  session  possibly  for  6  or 
7  months.  If  either  one  of  these  amend- 
ments should  be  adopted — and  I  do  not 
know  which  is  the  proper  figure  and  am 
not  so  concerned  about  that— and  should 
it  be  proven  that  we  can  spare  more  of 
this  wheat,  then  certainly  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  take  Immediate 
action.    Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  HOPE.  It  Is  true  that  Congress 
will  be  in  session. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  We  will,  and  we  will 
take  the  necessary  action. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  do  not  anticipate  there 
will  be  any  need  to  take  any  action  if  we 
adopt  my  amendment,  because  I  think 
we  are  going  to  hav3  at  least  a  150,000.- 
000-bushel  carry-over  on  the  basis  of  all 
th"  information  which  is  available  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  covers  150,000,000  bushels 
and  the  gentleman  expects  us  to  have 
more  than  that  carry-over,  then  the 
whole  amendment  is  not  necessary,  be- 
cause it  then  becomes  a  vain  thing.  But 
if  the  same  thing  happens  in  1948  that 
happened  in  1947.  are  not  the  gentle- 
man's figures  going  to  be  changed,  be- 
cause, according  to  the  figures  of  the  De- 
partment, only  84,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  were  carried  over  in  1947.  and  in 
1946  only  lOO.OCO.OOO  bushels?  So  would 
not  the  gentleman  be  running  a  risk  of 
defeating  part  of  that  program? 

Mr  HOPE.  I  think  anyone  would 
agree  that  a  carry-over  of  84.000.000  or 
100.000,000  bushels  is  a  little  small.  I 
think  we  would  not  want  to  get  down  to 
a  carry-over  that  low  if  we  can  help  it 
I  think  1.50,000,000  bushels  under  the 
circumstances  is  ample,  and  I  do  not 
think  It  wiJl  interfere  with  the  program 
covered  by  this  biU.  If  it  gives  any  as- 
surance to  some  people  that  we  have 
enough  wheat  for  domestic  consumption, 
then  I  see  no  objection  to  adopting  the 
Andresen  amendment  as  modified  by  my 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  either  one  Is 
particularly  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kan.sas  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired  on  this  amendment. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Hope  I  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlciman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
August  H.  AkdbesekI. 

The  quef  Uon  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Hops)  there 
were — aye:;  77,  noes  61. 

8o  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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is  on 

Rentle- 

kUCUST    H. 


t  je 


on  a  divl- 

/(UCUST     H. 

noes  73. 

demand 


71 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man   from   MlnnesoU    (Mr 
Ancrb^en  I  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  anc 
t  demanded    by    Mr. 
I)  there  were— ayes 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr 
AwMBKN  and  Mr.  Kek. 

I  be  Committee   again    div 
the   tellers    reported   there 
109  noes  95. 

So  the  amendment  as  amended  was 
asre.^  to. 

Mr.  POAGE.     Mr.  Chairmin 
an   amendment,  which  I 
<rierk*s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


t  le  Chair- 
%CCUST  H. 

ded :    and 
ere — ayes 


se  id 


FOA  :i 


the 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr 
9.  line  21.  after  paragraph  (d)  oi 
Insert  a  new  paracrapb  (e).  as 

"Not  laaa  than  S  percent  of 
renry   rtcelved    In    any    country 
terma  of  aectiun  5  of  this  biU 
for    paid    advertlBlng    bought    \ 
counuy.    Such  advertlaing  ahall 
tactfully  tell  the  people  of  tuc|} 
what  America  has  dune  and 
them." 


st  a 


Mr.  Chairmin.  a  point 
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.  I  offer 
to  the 


On  page 
section  13. 


fi  illows: 


IccRl  cur- 
under    the 

n  be  used 
tthtn  such 
simply  and 

countries 

doing   for 


Mr   VORY8 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN 
•Ut«>  It. 

Mr  VORYS.    I  believe  this 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  the  gen 
tleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gets  ctt  I  a  little 
while  a«o  and  which  has  beep  acted  on 

Mr     POAGE.      This    U 
ainondmi  nt.  Mr  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    It  Is  no|t  the  same 
lan;:uaKe  by  any  meaas 

Mr.  VORY3.  Then.  Mr.  dhairman.  1 
ask  unanimoits  consent  that 
on  this  amendment  and  all  a  nendmcnts 
thereto  close  in  8  minutes,  tl^e  last  3  to 
be  reserved  to  the  Committee 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  thcr 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objectloti. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The 
from  Tex  is  Is  recosnized  for 

Mr.    FOAOE.      Mr.    Chal 
amendment  is  not  the  .'same 
that  was  previously  offered 
the  amendment  I  hope  wil 


The  gen  leman  will 


s  the  same 


I ,    different 


gentleman 
5  minutes, 
man.  this 
imcndmcnt 
lere.  It  Is 
carry  out 


the  intent  of  the  plan  I  suggi  sted  to  the 
House  on  last  Monday  when  I  suggested 
that  In  my  opinion  we  sho  ild  provide 
for  paid  advertising  In  forei  ;n  lands  to 
expresys  to  those  people  Ju<t  what  we 
have  been  doing  and  that  w  must  also 
carry  out  a  policy  of  dramati:  ing  our  ac- 
tions so  that  the  people  of  th  ose  nations 
might  have  the  whole  story  1  irought  be- 
fore them.  We  need  the  hi^adlines  as 
well  as  the  ads. 

This  amendment  very  speclflcally  does 
not  spend  American  dollars  It  is  not 
the  same  as  the  Gossett  umendment 
which  provided  for  the  expmdlture  of 
1  percent  of  the  dollars  i  rovided  by 
this  bill.    I  hope  the  Memb4  rs  who  are 


anxious  to  see  that  the  ac 


United  States  is  made  plain  o  these  na- 
tions wil]  luiderstand  this  imendment 
and  will  not  vote  against  it  ( n  any  mis- 
understandlng  or  misapprehension  that 


objection 


ion  of  the 


it  is  a  repetition  of  an  amendment  that 
has  already  been  before  the  Committee. 
This  amendment  avoids  every  objection 
which  was  lu-ged  against  the  Gossett 
amendment. 

This  amendment  provides  for  the 
spending,  not  of  American  dollars,  but  of 
the  impounded  currency  of  foreign  na- 
tions the  money  which  under  section  5 
of  this  bill  which  is  impounded  in  the 
beneficiary  nations  is  in  their  currency. 
This  currency  is  impounded  when  those 
coimtries  sell  this  food  and  these  supplies 
that  we  send  to  them.  Section  5  says 
to  those  nations  that  when  they  sell 
American  wheat  to  their  own  citizens,  in 
France,  for  instance,  that  when  the 
PiCnch  Government  collects  a  million 
francs  that  she  shall  set  this  aside  in  a 
special  fund  and  that  we  can  direct  the 
spending  of  that  fund.  This  amend- 
ment says  that  the  Congress  here  and 
now  directs  Prance  to  spend  3  francs  out 
of  every  hundred  she  collects  on  adver- 
tising to  tell  the  people  of  France  what 
America  has  done.  Is  thtire  anything 
imreasonable  in  that?  It  does  not  im- 
pose one  additional  penny  of  cost  on  the 
taxpayers  of  America.  It  is  not  paid  out 
of  American  dollars,  it  Is  paid  out  of  the 
money  those  countries  receive  from  the 
sale  of  what  we  give  them.  For  every  3 
francs  they  spend  on  advertising  under 
this  provision  they  have  kept  97  other 
francs. 

I  want  to  Impress  upon  you  that  I  am 
one  Member  who  intends  to  vote  for  this 
bill  and  who  has  voted  against  reducing 
the  amount  of  money.  I  vi'ant  to  see  us 
carry  on  this  aid  program.  I  do  not 
want  to  weaken  or  reduce  our  aid  to  these 
people  but  I  oo  want  the  people  of  the 
world  to  know  who  supplied  this  food. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOAGE,  I  yield  to  mv  friend  from 
Arkansas.  I 

Mr  HAYS.  The  gentleman  has  under- 
taken to  cut  out  the  objections  that  were 
raised  to  the  Osssctt  amendment,  the 
principal  one  being  that  the  Gos.«;ett 
amendment  as  drawn  would  mean  a  re- 
duction in  the  total  amount  of  aid 
provided. 
Mr.  POAGE.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Of  American  funds  made 
available.  As  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  drawn,  it  simply  utilizes  a  small 
percentage  of  the  francs  or  lira  that  are 
procured  from  the  sale  of  these  goods 
for  letting  the  people  whom  we  are  bene- 
fiting know  that  it  is  an  act  of  the  Amer- 
ican people? 

Mr.  FOAGE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Now,  listen  to  this  if  you  do  not  listen  to 
anything  more.  We  have  all  complained 
how  we  have  given  various  administra- 
tive agencies  powers  which  we  feel  these 
agencies  abused.  The  bill  as  now  written 
gives  the  power  to  do  Just  what  the 
amendment  requires.  I  do  not  question 
but  what  the  power  is  there  in  the  bill, 
but  the  bill  does  not  require  anybody  to 
exercise  thl.*  power.  All  the  amendment 
does  is  to  say  to  the  State  Department, 
to  the  Army,  and  to  all  the  others  who 
spend  this  money,  not  that  "you  have 
the  power  to  require  somebody  to  do  ad- 
vertising" but  that  "you  must  do  some 
advertising;  that  you  must  tell  America's 


story."  We  have  had  the  power  to  tell 
America's  story  a  good  many  times,  but 
we  have  not  told  it.  We  have  heard  lots 
of  criticism  ever  since  this  debate  started 
about  our  failure  to  tell  America's  story. 
Let  us  not  leave  It  to  the  discretion  of 
somebody.  Let  this  Congress  tell  those 
nations  that  as  we  give  you  a  hundred 
francs  worth  of  food  which  you  will  sell 
to  your  people  you  must  spend  3  of  the 
francs  you  get  for  the  food  in  telling 
America's  story  to  the  people  who  are 
benefiting  by  it.  That  is  all  there  is  in 
the  amendment.  If  the  membership 
does  not  adopt  this  amendment,  let  no 
man  again  complain  that  America's  story 
was  not  told  as  Congress  wanted  it  told. 
The  only  question  is.  Do  you  intend  to 
direct  the  expenditure  of  a  small  sum 
yourself  or  are  you  willing  to  leave  the 
control  in  cdminlstrative  hands.  For  my 
part  I  believe  Congress  should  speak  for 
itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.      The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pencil. 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  arguments 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  made 
against  substantially  this  same  amend- 
ment apply  here.  This  Is  an  attempt  to 
load  down  these  deposits  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies with  statutory  requirements. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  bill 
already  provides  under  agreement  that 
this  sort  of  thing  can  be  done.  This 
proposal,  in  my  Judgment,  would  cheapen 
the  United  States  by  forcing  other  coun- 
tries to  furnish  money  for  us  to  advertise. 
Our  Information  program  takes  advan- 
tage of  such  opportunities  when  they 
arise. 

I  hope  that  we  are  now  through  with 
this  sort  of  amendment  so  that  wc  can 
get  on  with  the  bill.  I  hope  that  It  will 
not  be  drawn  up  In  a  different  percent- 
age or  by  changing  a  few  words.  I  trust 
the  Committee  will  promptly  vote  down 
this  amendment  so  that  we  can  get  this 
bill  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  PoaceI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  section  12  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  In  Id  minutes. 
The    CHAIRMAN     (Mr.    Michener). 
The  question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  VorysI. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gwtnn  of  New 
York:  Page  8.  section  12.  at  the  end  of  Una 
24.  strike  out  the  period.  Insert  a  semicolon, 
and  add:  "Provided,  That  out  of  this  sum 
prices  paid  for  wheat,  corn,  Iwrley.  rye.  or 
oats  shall   not  exceed  the  market  price  of 
each  of  said  conunodlties  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  act." 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  to  ark  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  JttddI.  whether  or 
not  the  wheat  for  this  program  has 
already  been  bought  by  the  Government. 
or  what  percentage  of  the  wheat  has 
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already  been  bought  by  the  Government 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  this  act? 
Mr.  JXJDD.  When  Secretary  Ander- 
son was  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  he  was  asked  that  ques- 
tion, aud  he  answered: 

We  have  secured  the  necessary  wheat  for 
the  export  program  through  the  month  of 
March  1948.  We  are  xislng  Commodity  Credit 
money  to  do  that. 

Senator  Ball  then  said: 

In  other  words,  you  have  the  grain  all 
ready  to  ship  to  cover  the  Interim  relief 
program.  All  you  need  now  Is  the  authori- 
zation of  the  money. 

So  the  grain  that  is  considered  in  this 
bill,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, is  already  purchased,  and.  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  my  objection  to  the 
Andresen  amendment  was  that  it  tied  up 
the  shipments  of  that  which  has  already 
been  bought,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary, 
under  the  money  appropriated  in  this 
bill,  actually  to  buy  any  more  wheat,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chahr- 
man.  our  own  Government  gambled; 
they  went  Into  the  market  and  bought 
this  wheat  knowing  that  through  their 
propaganda  they  would  whip  this  Con- 
gre.«;s  Into  line  and  get  reimbursement  by 
forcing  appropriations.  Now,  if  that  is 
true,  we  ought  to  notify  this  country,  and 
particularly  the  feeders  of  cattle  and  the 
milkers  of  the  cows  in  the  Northea.st, 
that  this  big  buyer,  the  United  States 
Government,  is  not  hanging  over  the 
market  like  a  cloud  and  cannot  push  the 
price  of  corn  and  wheat  and  oats  beyond 
the  present  dtuiger  point.  We  ought  to 
limit  the  price  the  Government  can  pay 
for  grains  according  to  this  amendment. 
That  does  not  in  any  sense  limit  the  free 
market  In  these  commodities.  It  simply 
limits  what  the  Government  can  pay. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman understood  clearly  that  the  Sec- 
retary only  mentions  the  commodity 
wheat.  He  did  not  mention  other  grains. 
He  said.  "We  have  procured  the  neces- 
sary wheat  for  our  export  program." 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Well,  wheat 
Is  the  principal  item.  What  percentage 
of  the  item  of  rough  grain  does  wheat 
represent? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  know  the  actual 
amount.  We  hope  they  will  get  as  many 
calories  of  other  grains  if  they  are  in 
short  supply  of  wheat. 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  when  we  send  grain 
abroad,  we  merely  send  grain.  We  send 
also  the  equivalent  In  butter  and  beef  and 
pork  and  fats.  We  take  that  away  from 
the  American  people  when  we  take  their 
wheat  and  com.  The  poor  people  here 
must  go  hungry  for  beef  and  butter. 

The  number  of  our  beef,  dairy,  and 
pork  animals  per  capita  in  the  United 
States  are  very  seriously  declining.  Th^ 
animal  census  from  1918  to  1947,  which 
may  be  called  the  great  period  of  de- 
parture from  the  freedom  of  the  market 
place,  shows  that  in  1918  we  had  70.5 
head  of  cattle — beef  and  dairy — for  every 
hundred  people.  Year  by  year  It  de- 
clined until  in  1923  we  had  only  60.5 
animals  per  hundred  people,  in  1933  we 
had  55.8.    In  1947  It  is  estimated  that 


we  have  but  52.5.  That  Is  a  shortage  of 
30  percent.  It  is  alarming  in  terms  of 
scarcity  and  high  prices.  We  should 
have  21,000.000  more  beef  and  dairy  cat- 
tle than  we  now  have  to  be  on  a  healthy 
basis.  Of  course,  meat  will. go  higher 
and  higher  and  so  will  butter  and  other 
dairy  products  if  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  buy  and  make  them  more 
scarce.  It  is  wicked  childishness — even 
foolishness — to  talk  of  artificially  fixing 
the  prices  of  beef  and  butter.  That 
win  not  get  food.  It  gets  starvation  for 
us.  The  farmers  cannot  pay  even  the 
present  price  of  wheat  and  corn  to  feed 
their  stock,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prices 
the  Government  may  impose  upon  the 
people  by  buying  wheat  and  com  to  ship 
to  Prance,  Italy,  Austria,  and  China. 
My  amendment  will  stop  the  Govern- 
ment buying  when  our  supplies  become 
exhausted  and  no  more  grain  comes  out 
of  the  free  market  at  present  price  levels. 

Of  course,  the  same  disastrous  decline 
In  pork  production  appears.  In  1917  we 
had  56.4  hogs  for  every  100  people;  now 
we  have  only  43.8.  The  price  of  pork 
is  going  up  because  of  the  Inability  of 
the  larmer  to  feed  wheat  and  com  to 
hogs  even  at  the  present  prices. 

These  debates  make  It  crystal  clear 
that  the  reason  Prance  and  Italy  are  in 
short  supply  of  the  same  commodities  Is 
due  to  the  same  causes,  namely  that  the 
governments  in  Paris  and  in  Rome  are 
trsring  to  force  the  farmer  to  send  grain 
and  meat  to  the  cities  under  price  ceilings 
which  their  governments  fix.  The  farmer 
refuses  to  ship  to  the  cities  at  those 
prices.  .The  farmer  refuses  the  francs 
and  lire  |it  government  prices,  so  they 
are  hoarding  both  grain  and  animals  on 
the  farms  where  there  is  comparative 
plenty.  Besides  that  the  Prench  farmer 
refuses  to  plant  wheat  at  the  price  the 
Government  fixes.  French  farmers  in 
1947  left  a  million  acres  idle  that  could 
have  been  planted  to  wheat  had  Prance 
really  believed  in  freedom  and  practiced 
It  instead  of  talked  about  It. 

France  and  Italy  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  listen  to  the  false  siren  songs  of  the 
politicians  in  the  cities  who  promise  on 
behalf  of  the  compulsory  police  state  to 
fix  prices  and  make  people  deliver.  But 
people  do  not  produce  under  compulsory 
conditions.  Scarcities  follow  without  a 
single  exception.  It  Is  following  in  our 
country  because  we  too  have  been  guilty 
of  the  mortal  sin  of  OPA  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  too  destroyed  freedom,  the 
principle  on  which  production  rests. 
There  is  no  effective  relief  we  can  give 
Prance  or  Italy  until  Frenchmen  go  down 
to  Paris  and  Italians  go  down  to  Rome 
and  politically  behead,  as  they  have  In  the 
past  done  physically,  their  own  planning 
economists  who  have  destroyed  again 
their  economy  as  they  have  done  over 
and  over  again  in  the  past.  Our  aid  will 
feed  the  politicians  but  not  the  poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  two  very  seri- 
ous aspects  of  this  amendment.  In  the 
first  place,  as  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  Just  pointed  out.  the  only  por- 
tion of  this  purchase  program  which  has 


been  made  Is  with  regard  to  wheat.  This 
would  positively  preclude  the  purchase 
of  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  com  for  use  in 
this  progrtim.  because  it  is  entirely  con- 
ceivable that  by  the  time  the  program 
gets  going,  a  good  psirt  of  that  grain 
might  be  1  cent  or  2  cents  a  bushel  higher 
than  it  is  today  and  consequently  the 
Gwinn  amendment  would  scuttle  the 
whole  purchase  program,  and  you  might 
Just  as  well  not  have  this  bill  provide 
for  any  grains  except  wheat. 

For  tho-se  of  us  who  do  not  believe  in 
price  fixing  and  who  live  in  the  Farm 
Belt,  the  Gwinn  amendment  has  a  second 
serious  aspect.  I  suggest  you  listen  to 
this.  This  proposes  automatically  to 
put  a  ceiling  price  on  grains.  It  is  an 
OPA  program  to  plaCe  a  ceiling  on  wheat 
as  well  as  the  other  grains.  It  says 
that  the  Government  cannot  buy  above 
the  established  price  on  the  day  this  bill 
passes  lasofar  as  these  particular  farm 
products  are  concerned.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  a  new  adventure  in  OPA  which 
has  for  its  sole  purpose  a  ceiling  on  farm 
products.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  applies  to  nothing  else. 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  am 
the  last  man  in  the  House  who  would 
put  OPA  on  our  economy. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is.    He  would  not  do  it  deliberately. 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  This  is  not 
an  OPA.  It  simply  limits  the  Govern- 
ment, the  only  big  buyer  in  the  field, 
the  one  that  ought  to  be  limited. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  accept  the  gentle- 
man's statement  that  he  does  not  want 
to  put  OPA  on,  but  what  you  have  done, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  tantamount  to 
having  an  OPA  fixed  price  on  farm 
products  which  would  not  permit  their 
value  to  move  up  If  the  rest  of  our 
economy  moves  up  during  the  unpre- 
dictable months  of  the  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  100  percent.  That  Is  just 
what  the  effect  of  this  will  be,  price  con- 
trol on  wheat. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Price  control  on  wheat, 
corn,  oats.  rye.  and  barley. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  we  vote  on 
this  amendment  and  reject  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Gwinn]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sirrma:    On 

page  9,  line  3,  after  the  word  "commodities", 
insert: 

"In  addition  to  the  foregoing  authorisa- 
tion and  the  provisions  for  its  administra- 
tion, there  la  hereby  authorleed  a  ttun  of 
$500,000,000  to  alleviate  conditions  of  cold 
and  hunger  in  the  United  States  and  provide 
for  each  recipient  who  qualifies  vmder  exist- 
ing legislation  tea  reUef  the  aum  of  $65  per 
month. 

"This  supplemental  reUef  shaU  be  admin- 
istered by  existing  agencies  for  the  admin- 
istration of  public  relief  and  the  supplemen- 
tal money  hereby  authorized  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  various  States  for  the  purpose 
set  forth,  provided,  however,  that  in  the  allo- 
cation of  any  funds  hereby  authorized  to  the 
States,  the  States  wlU  not  be  reqtUred  to 
match  such  funds  a«  now  provided  under 
existing  law."* 
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Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairmail 
the  poiot  of  order  that  the 
Is  not  germane  to  this  bill. 
worthy  the  subject  of  relief  to 
dttaoM  nay  be.  it  l.s  forelcn  to 
tieidar  IcfllalaUon.  which  has 
r»Hef  and  aid  to  foreign  countries 
fret    that   the   Committee   on 
Affairs  cannot  talce  up  all  the 
of  the  world  and  this  countifsr 
Members  feel  that  we  take  up 
problems,  anyway.    Certainly 
does  not  have  anything  to  do 
In  the  United  States.     The 
is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Does 
man  from  West  Virginia 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SNYDER.     I  do.  Mr 

The  CHAIRBIAN.    The 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SNYDER,    Mr.  Chatrmaji 
attempts  to  give  relief.    The 
bill  is  broken  down  into  two 
reality.    The  first  section  of 
"To  promote  world  peace  and 
era!  weUare.  national  Interest 

The  second   section   is. 
policy  of  the  United  States  by 
aid  to  certain  foreign  countries 

It  could  in  fact  read,  and  doe.s 
Ing.  "Per  what  purpose?     To 
world  peace,  to  promote  the 
fare,  and  to  promote  the 
est." 

The  Congress  of  the  United 
not  have  any  constitutional 
Islate  on  the  general  welfare 
the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  or  the  general 
the  United  States  itself.   I  thini 
the    Committee    on    Foreign 
those  who  prepared  this  b:II  ir 
get  this  relief  for  foreign  nation  s 
the  title  of  this  bill  that  geneitl 
"for  the  general  welfare." 
been  inserted  into  the  bill  it 
limited  to  what  the  bill  Itself 
Going  through  the  bill.  I  find 
In  it.  If  ansrthing.  which  would 
general   welfare   of   the    peop 
United  States.    I  think  the 
Foreign    Affairs    should    w 
amendment  becaitse  it  gives 
that  clause  in  the  title  of  the 
the  general  welfare."    Since 
the  general  welfare,  the  questic^ 
this  amendment  which  I  am 
tually  affect  the  general  welfare 
people  of  the  United  States?    I 
Interested  in  the  debate  here 
listened  to  the  comments  of 
who  visited  their  own  districts 
sunuttcr,  and  who  told  about 
tion  of  people,  poor  people, 
who  were  hungry.    In  the  past 
I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
and  found  aged  people  receivinj 
and  $20  a  month.    Is  it  not. 
general  welfare?     Will  anyone 
not  for  the  general  welfare  of  t 
pJe  that  they  receive  a  decent 
standard  of  livipg?    Prom  this 
of  $16.  $18.  or  $20  a  month, 
pftj  rent,  purch&se  food,  and 
and  with  the  winter  season  a? 
it  here,  in  addition,  they  have  4o 
their  fuel. 

One  of  the  objects  as  set  forth 
bin  as  has  been  brousht  out  ih 
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bate is  to  stop  communism.  It  has  been 
contended  that  communism  Is  bred  and 
.springs  from  want  and  hunger.  If  we 
have  people  in  the  United  States  in  that 
condition,  then  it  meets  the  objective  of 
the  bill  in  stopping  communism.  I  will 
say  this — Ihese  people  in  the  United 
States  who  will  receive  this  relief  are 
Rood,  loyal  Americans.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  Communists,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  will  be  Communists,  whether 
they  get  this  relief  or  not.  They  be- 
lieve in  their  country  and  they  believe 
in  their  form  of  government.  It  is  to 
the  general  welfare  that  they  be  given 
additional  as.sistance.  These  men  and 
women  have  made  contributions  through 
the  active  years  of  their  lives  in  helping 
to  build  a  strong,  progressive  economy  in 
this  country  of  ours.  Some  of  them  with 
whom  I  talked  lost  sons  in  World  War  I 
and  World  War  n.  They  have  lost 
grandsons.  They  have  reached  a  point 
in  their  lifetime  where,  through  econom- 
ic conditions,  they  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  high  cost  of  hvlng. 

I  do  not  believe  the  committee  will 
contend  that  it  is  not  for  the  general 
welfare  to  give  these  people  relief.  I  be- 
lieve if  this  amendment  is  adopted  and 
made  part  of  thi.*;  bill,  which  Is  appropri- 
ating $500,000,000,  the  amendment  will 
give  $65  a  month  to  our  aged  people  who 
qualify,  and  then  we  can  be  assured  that 
we  will  have  done  a  good  job, 

I  have  been  supporting  this  bill  with 
misgivings  and  some  reluctance.  I  would 
be  easier  in  my  mind  if  I  knew  that  we 
had  provided  for  6ur  own.  and  if  we  so 
adopt  this  amendment,  proud  we  may  be 
in  the  consciousness  that  we  have  taken 
care  of  our  own. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Michener). 
The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  The  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Snyder] 
has  oCTered  an  amendment  which  has 
just  been  read  by  the  Clerk.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  VortsJ  makes  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  germane  lo 
the  bill  being  considered,  nor  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  it  seeks  to  amend. 

The  proponent  of  the  amendment  re- 
lies upon  the  welfare  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  his  authority  for  claiming 
that  this  amendment  is  germane  to  this 
bill.  If  that  philosophy  were  followed, 
inasmuch  as  all  legislation  introduced  is 
presumed  to  be  in  behalf  of  the  welfare 
of  all  of  the  people,  therefore,  any  kind 
of  an  amendment  which  contained  any 
clause  that  had  ansrthing  to  do  with  the 
national  welfare  would  be  pertinent  and 
germane.  But  it  is  not  necessary  in  the 
instant  case  to  decide  the  matter  on 
such  general,  broad  principles.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
germane,  then  a  bill  emt»dying  the 
Townsend  plan,  or  a  veterans'  pension 
bill  would  l>e  germane,  and  any  other 
bill  that  might  conceivably  be  in  the 
general  welfare. 

The  title  of  the  bill  reads:  "To  pro- 
mote world  peace  and  the  general  wel- 
fare."— the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia relies  upon  that — and  "national 
interest,  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  aid  to  certain  foreign 
countries."  I  emphasize  the  words,  "by 
providing  aid  to  certain  foreign  coim- 
tries." 


That  is  the  gist  of  the  bill,  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Snyder  1  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  aid  lo 
foreign  countries,  but  deals  entirely  with 
domestic  conditions.  Therefore,  the 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Yoik  [Mr. 
KeatincI  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  have  an  amendment  to  this 
section,  which  is  on  the  Clerk's  desk, 
which  is  correlative  to  and  should  be 
considered  with  a  proposed  amendment 
to  section  14.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  reserve  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment, to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  amendment  to  section 
14,  and  that  the  amendment  be  read  at 
this  time  for  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  KratihcI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Keating:  On 
page  9.  line  3,  change  tlie  period  at  the  end 
to  a  comma  and  insert  "nor  shall  aid  con- 
tinue under  this  act  unless  the  recipient 
country  immediately  requests  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  furnish  It, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
identity  of  each  of  its  nationals,  including 
individuals,  partnerships,  corporations,  and 
associations  holding  assets  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  character,  location, 
and  value,  if  determinable,  of  all  such 
assets." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber]  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  been  working  on  the  ap-« 
propriation  for  this  bill.  I  want  to  read 
this  paragraph  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  and  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  a  question. 
The  paragraph  reads: 

Th<s  bill  makes  it  possible  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Congress 
to  provide  funds  for  aid  to  China  just  as  soon 
as  specific  recommendations  are  presented 
by  the  Department  of  State,  which  Secretary 
Marshall  has  indicated  will  be  before  the 
Congress  convenes  In  regular  session  In  Jan- 
uary 1948. 

No  such  recommendations  are  pending 
before  the  committee.  The  authoriza- 
tion involved  for  China  is  $60,000,000. 
Sixty  million  dollars  taken  from  the  total 
authorization  In  this  bill  leaves  $530,- 
000,000.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  House  consider  that  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  consider  only  $530,000,000 
of  that  estimate  at  this  time  and  await 
such  action  as  may  be  presented  to  us  by 
General  Marshall  later  on? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes.  It  would  be  my 
judgment  that  that  is  the  position  that 
should  be  taken  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  at  this  time.  As  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  gentleman  previously. 
General  Marshall  said  that  a  program 
was  under  preparation.  This  is  the  col- 
loquy that  took  place  between  General 
Marshall  and  me  on  November  12  when 
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he  was  before  our  committee.    I  asked 
him: 

WUl  the  detailed  proposal  the  Secretary 
says  is  under  preiMxatlon  for  early  submission 
be  submitted  in  all  probability  before  the 
Secretary  leaves  for  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting? 

He  replied: 

I  could  not  anamrer  that  right  now.  I  do 
not  think  It  wlU  b«,  sir;  but  It  wUl  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  Congress  reconvenes  or 
earlier. 

I  asked: 

Reconvenes  In  January? 

Secretary  Marshall:  . 
In  the  regular  session;  yes. 

The  proposal  to  Include  China  was  sub- 
mitted in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs only  after  the  decision  had  been 
completed  as  to  the  amount  to  be  au- 
thorized for  the  three  European  coun- 
tries. It  will  be  recalled  that  the  com- 
mittee had  voted  to  reduce  to  $489,000,- 
000  the  amoimt  of  $597,000,000  that  was 
in  the  original  bill.  Only  after  all  ques- 
tions as  to  relief  in  Europe  had  been  de- 
cided by  vote  of  the  committee  did  1  offer 
the  amendment  to  put  in  $60,000,000  for 
China.  That  was  considered  separately 
from  Europe. 

My  amendment  was  in  line  with  Sec- 
retary Marshall's  own  statement  that  the 
doctors  should  not  deliberate  while  the 
patient  was  sinking;  and  inasmuch  as 
he  said  he  did  have  a  proposal  for  aid 
to  China  in  preparation,  I  felt  we  should 
make  it  possible  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  make  money  available 
for  that  proposal  just  as  soon  as  he  sub- 
mits it.  Until  he  submits  it  I  do  not 
believe  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  under  obligation  to  bring  in  any  ap- 
propriation for  China  and  in  fact  should 
not  bring  in  agy  appropriation  for  China. 
When  he  submits  his  proposal,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  later  the 
House  Itself,  if  they  approve  the  pro- 
posal, would  be  authorized  under  this 
bill  to  make  fimds  available  at  once.  If 
less  than  $60,000,000  were  appropriated 
for  aid  to  China  then  the  balance  cer- 
tainly would  be  available  for  use  for 
other  countries  listed  In  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  not- 
withstanding the  previous  agreement  as 
to  a  limitation  of  time  on  this  amend- 
ment that  the  gmtleman's  time  be  ex- 
tended 1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What  ef- 
fect does  this  statement,  then,  have  on 
the  authorization  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  advance  $150,- 
000,000?  Will  it  be  understood  that  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  will 
withhold  from  advancing  the  proportion- 
ate amount  represented  by  the  China 
proposal  in  the  report  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  think  that  that 
should  follow. 


Mr.  JXnDD.  Personally,  I  do  not  thhxk 
that  would  necessarily  follow.  I  think 
that  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  act- 
ing as  the  President  may  determine.  At 
this  time  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions can  properly  bring  in  appropria- 
tions only  for  such  programs  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  submitted  and  justified. 

Mr.  TABER.  Was  it  not  contemplated 
that  this  $150,000,000  would  take  care  of 
China  as  well  as  the  other  countries  in 
the  interim?  And  if  so,  why  should  they 
make  an  allocation  to  China  if  there  are 
no  estimates  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  think  they  should 
make  an  allocation  to  China  when  there 
are  as  yet  no  estimates  submitted  for  the 
program  for  China.  The  figure  of  $80,- 
000.000  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the 
$20,000,000  a  month  which  General 
Marshall  iilmself  suggested  would  be 
needed  beginning  Aja-il  l  and  multiply- 
ing it  by  three  to  authorize  $20,000,000  a 
month  for  January,  February,  and 
March.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  me 
reasonable  for  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  reserve  out  of  the 
$150,000,000  which  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  can  advance,  $20,- 
000,000  to  take  care  of  China  during 
January  if  the  proposal  for  China  comes 
in  from  the  State  Department  by  the  first 
of  January.  By  about  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary it  might  be  possible  to  bring  in  an- 
other deficiency  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  unanimous-consent  request.  I  may 
say  to  the  committee  that  this  is  an 
exceedingly  important  matter  in  order 
to  get  the  Record  straight  before  we 
finally  act.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  despite  any  previous  agree- 
ments in  reference  to  limitation  of  time 
the  gentleman  from  New  York's  time 
may  be  extended  another  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Is  It  not  a  fact,  may  I  ask 
my  chairman,  that  the  country  through 
various  forms  of  miblicity  has.  in  his 
opinion,  been  sold  on  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing some  immediate  aid  to  China  which 
is  crystallized  in  this  portion  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  report,  which 
says: 

It  was  made  plain  to  the  committee  that 
the  case  of  China,  though  different  in  many 
ways  from  that  of  Europe,  is  no  less  urgent 
and  no  less  Important  to  world  peace  and  to 
the  seciu-lty  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  effect  earmaiiced  $60,000,000  of 
the  $590,000,000  which  it  has  asked  to  be 
appropriated  for  China,  and  the  story 
has  gone  out  to  the  cotmtry,  to  the  world, 
and  to  China  that  the  Congress  is  going 
to  appropriate  $60,000,000  for  China  be- 
cause the  needs  there  are  immediate  and 
critical. 

Now.  then,  in  the  gentleman's  opinion. 
If  the  Appropriations  Committee  reports 


an  appropriation  bill  here  Immediately 
or  as  soon  as  this  legislation  passes,  could 
we  consistently  do  it>on  the  statement 
appearing  m  the  report  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  in  view  of  the 
statement  now  made  by  the  advocate  of 
this  aid  to  China,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  JusdI.  when  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  showing  by  the  State 
Department  that  It  requested  the  mcxiey 
or  that  it  wants  it  or  that  it  hsis  any  plan 
for  the  utilization  or  spending  of  the 
money?  And  if  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee brings  in  an  appropriation  bill 
without  provision  in  it  for  China  will  not 
word  go  out  to  the  country,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chairman,  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  defied  the  express 
will  on  China  and  has  refused  to  appro- 
priate the  money  that  is  necessary  for 
China's  relief? 

In  view  of  the  situation  that  faces  this 
Congress  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, it  seems  to  me  that  the  g^itleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Jm>D]  should  make 
it  perfectly  clear  on  the  Rkcohd  that  he. 
as  the  sponsor  of  this,  asks  and  suggests 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  elim- 
inate from  this  bill  the  $60,000,000  for 
China  and  that  we  make  no  appropria- 
tion until  the  State  bepartment  has  seen 
fit  to  come  before  the  committee  and  ask 
for  it  and  justify  it.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  JUDD.  When  the  gentleman  says 
"eliminate  from  this  bill"  does  he  mean 
the  bill  under  present  consideration, 
H.  R.  4604.  or  the  bill  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Eliminate  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  bill  any  estimate 
for  China. 

Mr  JUDD.  Yes;  I  thought  I  had 
made  that  clear  in  my  statement.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations could  bring  in  an  appropria- 
tion for  China,  or  should,  until  such 
Justification  has  been  made  by  the  State 
Department.  Let  me  read  what  our  re- 
port says  as  the  reason  for  our  Including 
China  in  this  authorization: 

In  order  to  get  the  maximum  benefit,  both 
psychological  and  economic,  the  committee 
believes  that  such  aid  as  may  be  worked  out 
for  China  should  be  started  as  soon  as  deter- 
mined upon. 

This  bill  makes  it  possible  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Congress  to 
provide  funds  for  aid  to  China  just  as  soon 
as  specific  recommendations  presented  by  the 
Department  of  State,  which  Secretary  Mar- 
shall has  Indicated  will  be  ittfore  the  Con- 
gress convenes  In  regular  session  In  January 
1948. 

I  wrote  those  paragraphs  myself  very 
carefully,  and  they  were  approved  by  the 
committee,  in  order  that  our  intent  would 
be  clear. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  think  I  ought  to  say 
this  at  this  point.  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  the  Congress  or  the  country  ex- 
pects the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  bring  in  any  appropriation  of  any  kind 
unless  a  program  for  the  use  of  the  funds, 
one  that  is  intelligent  and  that  will  ap- 
peal to  the  Congress,  is  submitted  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  in  tb<»-ougb  agree- 
ment with  that  rtatement. 

Mr.  TABER.  So  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  feeling  in  the  country  to  the 
eiXect  that  we  have  neglected  any  duty 
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•o  long  as  nothing  of  that  kirn  1  has  been 


to  us. 


l)een  any 
least,  and 
ttee.  with 


las  again 


presented  to  us  or  is  available 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  again  in  1  lO-percent 
agreement  with  the  statemeit  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriati|ons  Com 
mittce.  and  there  has  never 
other  thought  in  my  mind,  at 
I  am  sur**  that  of  the  comm 
respect  to  this  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  tirjie  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 
expired.     

Mr.  KEEPE.  Mr.  Chairmin.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  tentleman 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  lone  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there!  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlejnan  from 
Wisconsm? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chalrma|».  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield 

Mr.  KEEFE.  So  that  there  jmay  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  does  the  gcnth  man  from 
Minnesota,  who  was  the  spon  ior  of  this 
proposal  In  the  Committee  qn  Foreign 
Affairs 

Mr.  JUDD.    One  of  the  spdnsors 

Mr.  KEEPE.     Understand  i  nd  realize 
that- up  to  this  moment  then 
absolutely  no  Justif\catlon  or 
of  the  State  Department  for  t4is  money? 
That  is  clear,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  perfefctly  clear. 
I  read  to  the  gentleman  a  whi 
Secretary  Marshall  said  he 
would  not  have  a  proposal  r^ady  until 
the  begmning  of  the  next  ses  iion. 

Mr.  KEEPE.    Now  then,  do  s  the  gen 
tleman   know   and   understand 
may  be  that  there  will  not  be 

oration  submitted  at  all  by 
Department? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Of  course.  I  iknderstand 
that.  But  if  the  State  Departi  nent.  after 
General  Marshall  publicly  sai  I  he  would 
submit  a  program  for  Chm2 .  and  the 
Congress  has  authorized  funds  for  a  pro- 
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has  been 
the  part 


e  ago  that 
probably 


that  it 
any  justi- 
the  State 


gram,  should  choose  not  to  sul  mit  a  pro- 
gram, then  it  must  take  thaj  responsi- 
bility before  the  country 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Does  the  gentleman  also 
tmderstand  that  it  may  not  pe  possible 
In  any  event  to  have  any  further  defi- 
ciency bill  before  the  Congress  until  at 
least  the  1st  of  next  Pebruaxtr? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes:  I  understand  that, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  saic  I  thought 
that  some  of  the  money  und  t  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corpo  atlon  au- 
thorization, for  example.  $20.  >00.000  for 
1  month's  aid.  ought  to  t>e  set  aside. 

Mr.  KEEPE.    Set  aside  wh(  n? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Now.  I  thin:  the  fuU 
$60.000.0CO  for  China  ought  to  be  re- 
served by  the  gentleman's  committee 
and  not  included  in  this  aprropriation 
bill  until  a  program,  which  1  know  the 
State  Department  has  in  mind,  is  sub 
mltted.  which  tbey  tell  me  w|ll  be  early 
next  month. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Then  despitcj  the  criti- 
cal character  of  the  China  si  uation.  so 
that  the  record  may  be  flna  ly  cleared. 
In  the  gentleman's  opinion  wc  ought  not 
to  make  the  appropriation  av^lable  until 
such  time  as  it  is  Justified. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  thlrk  you  can 
Appropriate  the  people's  mone  r  for  a  pro- 
gram which  Is  not  yet  before  you. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  amendment.  i 

The  Clerk  read  as  followjl: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bkicdo:  On 
page  9.  strike  out  lines  12  to  21,  inclusive. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  precise  amendment 
was  disposed  of  ]re.>terday  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  amendment  is  out  of  order,  and  the 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow^: 

Sec.  13.  Personnel  employed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  not  be  Included 
In  computing  limitations  on  personnel  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Pay  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  298),  as  amend- 
ed by  section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  219). 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  VORYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  all  debate  on  this  section 
close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
heard  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Short]  yesterday.  I 
thought  of  something  that  Shakespeare 
once  said:  : 

All  the  world's  a  stage,  ! 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 
Tbey  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 

On  the  25th  day  of  November  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Short],  hav- 
ing just  returned  from  an  extensive  tour 
of  Europ3.  made  a  very  eloquent  speech 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  For  80 
minutes  he  discussed  the  distressing  sit- 
uation in  Europe  and  in  the  world. 
When  he  had  concluded  his  speech,  to 
which  I  had  listened  with  great  interest. 
I  found  that  I  was  in  complete  accord 
with  the  views  which  he  on  that  occasion 
expressed. 

I  was  utterly  amazed  yesterday  when 
he  came  before  thij  House  with  a  tirade 
against  this  bill.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  a  man  in  this  body  that  knows  more 
about  the  distress  of  the  world  and  the 
devastation  which  has  been  wrought 
throughout  the  world  than  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri.  What  caused  his 
change  of  heart.  I  do  not  know.  Far  be 
It  from  me  to  question  his  sincerity  or 
impugn  his  motives,  but  I  think  that  in 
fairness  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  did  not  hear  his  great  oration  on 
November  25  you  should  hear  at  least  a 
few  quotations  from  that  great  speech. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  I  prefer  not  to 
jrleld.   I  would  love  to.  but  I  prefer  not  to. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  know  It  must  dis- 
tress the  gentleman's  soul  not  to  yield 
to  me. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  In  Ulking  about  the 
different  countries,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Short]  discussed  at  length 
the  situation  concerning  Germany. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  The  presumption  Is 
that  if  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  made  an  eloquent  and  able 
speech  in  this  Chamber  on  the  25th  of 
November,  it  has  long  since  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  intelligent  membership 
of  this  House,  and  the  gentleman  is  now 
guilty  of  repetitipn.  I  just  wonder  if  he 
notified  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  he  was  going  to  Jump  on  him  here 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  hardly  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  have  not  Jumped  on 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  read 
the  speech.  I  am  not  going  to  Jump  on 
the  gentleman's  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Dkwky  Short.  I  think 
Just  as  much  of  him  as  does  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.    I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  said  this  about 
Austria. 

Maybe  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
had  better  stay  and  listen  to  this  if  he 
did  not  read  it. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
were  here. 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  am  here. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Now  that  I  know  he  is 
here.  I  will  say  that  I  think  Just  as  much 
of  you.  Dewey,  as  does  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee.  Judge  Jennings. 

This  is  what  our  eloquent  friend  said 
on  that  occasion : 

I  think  that  Austria  Is  one  of  the  most 
critical  spots  in  the  world*today,  and  we 
should  by  all  means  lend  her  assistance  be- 
cause she  has  shown  a  firm  determination  to 
oppose  communism  even  with  the  Russians 
there  overshadowing  them. 

Then  he  spoke  a  little  about  beautiful 
France.  This  Is  what  he  said  about 
Prance: 

I  think  we  should  be  very  sympathetic  and 
as  helpful  as  we  can  to  France.  But  we  should 
give  France  and  every  other  country  to  whom 
we  give  aid  to  understand  that  any  further 
aid  coming  from  the  t7nlted  States  is  really 
going  to  our  friends  and  not  our  enemies. 

Then  he  spoke  further,  and  said  this: 

We  have  always  given  help  to  the  poor  and 
distressed  people  of  this  earth,  whether  it  was 
due  to  an  earthqualce  In  ChUe  or  a  typhoon 
in  Japan. 

Further,  he  said: 

Since  western  clvUlzatlon  Is  hanging  In  the 
balance.  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  tide 
these  poor  and  hungry  millions  of  innocent 
women  and  children  through  this  coming 
winter.  Many  will  perish  regardless  of  our 
decision. 

Then  Mr.  Short  said  further: 

I  might  say  to  the  gentlemen  we  should 
help  theM  people,  and  the  Important  reason 
for  wanting  to  help  them  through  this  winter 
is  to  stabilize  their  governments  and  stabilize 
their  currencies,  so  that  they  have  a  mini- 
mum degree  of  suHering,  not  merely  from  a 
humanitarian  or  philanthropic  point  of  view, 
nolklc  as  that  is.  but  I  want  to  do  it  In  mere 
a«U-defense. 
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/    Further,  he  said: 

If  my  neighbor's  house  Is  on  fire  a  few 
doors  from  me,  and  a  wind  is  l>lowlng  my  way, 
I  do  not  care  whether  I  like  that  nelgh»>or  or 
dislike  him.  He  may  be  friend,  he  might  t>e 
foe,  but  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  put  that 
fire  out  before  my  house  is  consumed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know  that  some  of 
you  will  remember  this  grand  quotation : 

Communism  and  nazism  are  not  two  dif- 
ferent things.  They  are  the  head  and  tail 
of  the  same  skunk.  They  are  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin.  Communism  and  nazism  are 
totalitarian  states. 

Then  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  after  this  very  distinguished  and 
beloved  colleague  of  ours  had  made  his 
extenjive  trip  to  Europe  he  came  back 
and  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  an  official  report  and  mailed 
copies  of  it  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  signed  it  "Dewey  Short.  M.  C. 
Chairman."  In  that  report  you  see  the 
following : 

Unfortunately,  communism  has  made 
rather  sizable  inroads  in  Italy.  But  if  well- 
directed  assistance  Is  continued  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  Italy  shows  every 
promise  of  preventing  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. 

Then  further  he  says: 

The  committee  feels  that  Prance,  with 
proper  aid,  will  reestablish  herself  as  one  of 
the  great  nations  of  Europe. 

Further  he  says: 

Your  subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
aid  should  be  Immediately  furnished  to 
Europe  as  suggested  In  this  report,  not  only 
fronr  a  humanitarian  and  philanthropic  point 
of  view,  but  also  because  it  Is  essential  for 
our  own  peace  and  prosperity. 

I  do  not  know  why  he  has  had  such  a 
change  of  heart.  He  addressed  the  Com- 
mittee yesterday  and  said  he  wanted  no 
part  of  this,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid 
of  communism.  He  said  If  he  had  to 
buy  them  off,  he  would  not  be  willing  to 
do  so.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Short]  has  a  perfect  right 
to  be  inconsistent.  He  has  a  perfect 
right  to  speak  for  this  bill  at  one  time 
and  then,  a  few  days  later,  to  speak 
against  it.  But  I  leave  the  matter  to 
the  intelligence  of  Members. 

I  quote  further  from  Mr.  Short's  re- 
port: 

Western  Europe  has  suffered  the  worst 
drought  in  1(K)  years,  which  together  with  the 
lack  of  sufBcient  fertilizer  and  farm  equip- 
ment, has  made  the  situation  even  more 
acute.  With  the  low  potential  food  avail- 
ability and  the  low  diet  now  existing.  It  is 
very  obvlotis  that  the  food  supply  must  be 
augmented  from  other  sources  if  the  people 
of  Germany  are  to  be  able  to  contribute  to 
Evu-ope's  economic  recovery. 

In  addition  to  these  economic  problems, 
the  ever-present  threat  of  communism  con- 
tinues to  be  a  major  barrier  to  Germany's 
rehabilitation.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  sub- 
committee that  the  German  people  do  not 
want  romnrunlsm,  but  unless  economic  con- 
ditions are  Improved,  their  will  to  resist  com- 


munism will  be  greatly  weakened.  Commu- 
nism thrives  on  chaos,  misery,  hunger,  and 
discontent. 

At  present,  communism  has  made  but 
slight  headway  in  the  freely  elected  Atistrian 
Federal  Government.  Our  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  preserving  the  gains  Austria 
has  made  and  to  assist  her  in  every  way  pos- 
sible In  maintaining  a  government  of  her 
own  free  choice. 

In  Trieste,  your  subcommittee  was  Imnredi- 
ately  impressed  with  the  tension  that  pre- 
vails in  this  area.  A  large  Yugoslavian  Army 
is  stationed  practically  at  Trieste's  door. 
WhUe  the  situation  there  Lb  at  present  under 
control,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  area 
may  well  be  a  powder  keg.  It  demands  the 
most  carefiil  observation  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  present  policy  of  standing 
firm  on  previous  agreements  and  treaties 
should  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  turning  again  to  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  on  November  25, 1  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  very  courageous  and 
statesmanlike  utterance: 

We  are  living  In  dark  and  perilous  days 
with  the  destiny  of  hvmianlty  hanging  In 
the  balance.  Grave  as  is  the  difficulty.  We 
shall  not  shirk  it,  nor  shun  our  responsi- 
bility, but  will  rather  accept  it  as  a  glorious 
opportunity  to  stand  up  in  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  and  meet  it  squarely — 

Oh,  how  much  truth  and  courage  Is 
contained  In  that  brief  statement.  Our 
friend  goes  on  to  argue — 

and  that  Is  why  it  is  essential  and  necessary 
that  we  not  only  feed  the  stomachs  of  the 
hungry  people  in  Europe,  but  we  must  feed 
their  minds  with  ideas,  and  we  must  have 
an  informational  service  which  realizes  that. 
Man  does  not  live  on  bread  alone. 

Arguing  further  In  behalf  of  Italy  and 
Prance,  our  great  orator  had  this  to  say: 

In  Rome  we  discovered  that  the  Italian 
people  showed  a  resolution  and  a  determina- 
tion to  get  back  on  their  feet.  They  have 
gone  to  work  in  Italy,  and  I  think  that  the 
De  Gasperl  government,  on  the  whole.  Is 
fundamentally  honest  and  also  a  capable 
and  efficient  government.  It  has  the  back- 
ing of  the  Vatican. 

Pleading  for  France,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  said  this: 

Having  been  overrun,  plimdered,  pillaged, 
and  looted  twice  in  our  generation,  you  can 
Imagine  the  fear.  She  suffered  the  humilia- 
tion of  occupation.  Millions  of  her  l)e8t 
men  were  carried  off  to  slave  labor  camps 
and  many  of  them  died  In  concentration 
camps.  Her  factories  were  looted,  her  banks 
were  robbed.  Her  people  were  outraged  and 
mistreated.  So  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy with  Prance,  considering  everything 
through  which  she  has  passed.  After  aU. 
she  is  one  of  the  great  powers  of  western 
Europe.  She  does  lielleve  in  our  western 
cultxu-e  and  western  ways  of  life.  She  has 
made  magnificent  contributions.  There  are 
historical  ties,  the  help  she  gave  us  In  win- 
ning our  independence  and  the  help  wa 
gave  her  in  both  Wcwld  Wars. 

In  the  speech  of  November  25  the  gen- 
tleman clearly  Indicated  that  he  was 
greatly  concerned  over  communism.  In 
commenting  upon  commimism  and 
nazism,  he  said: 

Both  of  them  are  governments  by  force,  by 
murder,  and  by  terror.  The  people  do  not 
want  It.  They  must  accept  it  or  death. 
What  would  you  do?  It  is  government  by 
the  secret  police.  The  OGPU  is  no  different 
from  the  Gestapo.  It  is  government  by  the 
firing  squad,  government  by  liquidation  of 
all  who  dare  oppose  the  will  of  the  dictator; 


it  is  government  by  the  concentration  camp 
and  by  slave  labor.  That  is  the  kind  of 
government  it  is. 

*  *  *  The  time  for  Russian  appease- 
ment has  long  since  passed.  It  should  have 
been  stopped  long  ago.  It  is  futile  and  use. 
less  for  us  to  talk  about  the  mistakes  that 
were  made  at  Teheran  and  Yalta  and  at  Pots- 
dam. That  is  water  under  the  bridge  and 
over  the  dam. 

In  pleading  for  the  liberty-loving  peo- 
ple of  Europe  and  for  those  who  do  not 
want  communism,  the  gentleman  said 
this: 

What  can  they  do  with  a  Ijayonet  In  their 
backs,  a  pistol  to  their  heads?  They  are  in 
the  same  position  as  the  Nazis  were  under 
Hitler.  We  can  pull  out  and  just  leave  a 
vacuum  there,  but  the  minute  we  pull  out 
you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  Russia 
will  move  In,  and  none  of  us  want  that. 

In  pleading  for  charity,  our  scholarly 
friend  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Books: 

Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  Pro- 
vide things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 
If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lletb  in  yoti. 
live  peaceably  with  all  men.  Dearly  beloved, 
avenge  not  yours^ves,  but  rather  give  place 
unto  wrath:  for  It  is  written.  "Vengeance  la 
mine:  I  will  repay."  aaltb  the  Lord.  There- 
fore, if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him:  if  h« 
thirst,  give  him  drink :  for  In  so  doing  thou 
Shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Be  not 
overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good.  •  •  •  He  hath  shown  thee.  O 
man.  what  is  good.  And  what  does  the  Lord 
require  of  the«  but  to  do  Justly,  and  to  k>v« 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God? 

The  gentleman  might  have  added : 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  cf  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal. 

And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy 
and  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowl- 
edge; and  though  I  have  aU  faith  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing. 

I  certainly  want  to  agree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  in  one  and  only  one 
statement  which  he  made  on  the  floor 
yesterday  and  that  Is  his  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  debate  on  this  bill  was 
not  up  to  par.  The  gentleman  made  an- 
other statement  In  his  speech  of  Novem- 
ber 25  with  which  I  am  likewise  willing 
to  a(;ree.  I  think,  however,  that  It  was 
more;  applicable  yesterday  than  on 
November  25.    On  that  day  he  said : 

Frtjikly.  Z  am  confused  and  bewildered. 

If  you  Will  carefully  read  the  two 
speeches,  I  am  sure  that  you,  too.  will 
agrets  that  our  beloved  friend  Is  still 
confused  and  bewildered.  * 

Ml-.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Did  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  say  at  that  time  that  he 
was  for  giving  $111,000,000  that  they  did 
not  need? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly  the  gentle- 
man made  no  such  statement. 

Chmtlemen.  we  are  making  history. 
The  vote  will  soon  be  taken.  Men  of  all 
nations  will  soon  know  the  verdict  which 
we  will  here  render.  The  world  is  wait- 
ing for  this  vote  to  be  taken  as  It  has 
never  before  waited  for  a  vote  of  this 
House.  In  this  matter  we  have  a  grave 
responsibility. 
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Mr.  RTZLKY.  Ifr.  Chaimui4.  I  mort 
to  strike  out  th«  last  word. 

Mr.  Chalrmao  In  the  cJocilng  hours  of 
thU  debate,  just  before  the  lill  U  to 
become  law.  as  far  as  this  Houi  e  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  malcing  this  stat<ment.  so 
that  my  own  position  on  this  Mil  will 
be  crystal  clear.  I  shall  vote  "no"  on 
this  bill,  because  to  vote  othenr  se  would 
be  a  commitment  to  a  long-ri  nge  gift 
program  for  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  no  oi  le  in  this 
Bouae  in  my  desire  to  lend  aid  ir  the  way 
of  food,  clothing,  and  medicine  to  the 
cold  and  hungry  people  of  Euiope  who 
reside  in  the  countries  of  Pran:e.  Italy, 
and  Austria,  to  the  extent  that  cur  own 
economy  can  stand  and  to  tl  e  extent 
that  we  will  not.  by  so  doing,  br  ng  about 
a  condition  In  this  country  ar  cl  In  our 
economy  that  will  cause  prices  here  to 
so  skyrocket  that  great  segm^^n  ^  of  our 
own  population  will  be  unable  to  pur- 
chase the  necessities  of  life. 

We  have  a  lot  of  people  in  t)  Lis  coun- 
try with  fixed  incomes  bcued  ipon  life 
savings,  pensions,  annuities,  anc  so  forth, 
who  are  hard  pressed  now  to  n  ^ce  ends 
meet,  so  to  speak.  Under  this  sill  as  it 
now  stands.  the5e  people  have  n  >  protec- 
tion from  Inflated  prices  that  are  sure 
to  come  by  continuing  a  policy  of  send- 
ing from  this  country  the  necessities  of 
tUe  that  are  now  In  short  suppl}  here. 

When  Congress  was  called  Int  3  session 
to  pass  emergency  legislation  or  these 
three  countries  in  Europe,  we  ^  rere  told 
by  the  press  and  over  the  radi  •.  by  the 
Ptetldent.  by  the  leadership  in  i^ongre.ss 
on  both  sides,  that  the  leeis!ati  in  would 
deal  with  an  emergency  intPriniMUd 
blU— «  stopgap  or.  in  the  wor(  s  of  th^ 
strtet.  a  sort  of  a  "quickie"  th  tt  would 
gtt  food  and  clothing  and  roc^ticine  to 
th«  people  In  these  thrc«  count  les  dur- 
ing the  cold  winter  months  of  0  rctmber, 
January,  and  Pebruary.  That  i  what  I 
understood  the  procnun  would  M  when 
J  left  Oklahoma  to  return  hen  for  tha 
•mergsney  session.  That  ti  vhat  my 
people  In  Oklahoma  understood  the  pro- 
grain  would  be  so  far  *■  Kuro  >ean  aid 
WM  conrsrncd  at  Ihu  lime. 

nut  Instead  of  that,  what  do  w  And? 
Wk  now  haw  a  bill^ll  has  not  brrn  la- 
bslcHl  as  any  hind  of  a  plan—ii  I'ould,  In 
my  humble  opininn,  properly  b  •  ishrird 
Ihi*  "Alice  In  WundiTlitnd"  pisn  It  dan- 
••rmisly  approarhes  power  poll  Irs.  and 
powar  poliiles  has  Involvnd  Am  'rlra  si- 
rtttdy  In  dtvastallng  wan  that  h  ive  done 
Much  toward  wtaktnlni  our  o%  n  tcon- 
omy.  diminished  our  own  nstiral  re- 
•ourcas,  and  have  Uken  a  Urrtf  c  tuU  of 
the  flower  of  our  American  yoi  th. 

Before  I  put  the  stamp  of  approval 
on  such  a  plan.  I  want  It  to  b«  un  naskrd ; 
X  want  the  American  people  to  ki  low  that 
they,  through  their  Congrew.  ire  em- 
braclnfl  such  a  plan,  and  to  km  w  all  of 
the  many  implications  and  reall  les  that 
ffo  with  such  a  plan.  I  am  not  n  sdy  now 
to  commit  my  constituents  to  su<  h  a  plan 
under  the  gtilse  of  relief. 

Is  this  a  part  of  a  long-rani  e  planf 
The  gantleman  from  Oeorfla.  C  mfresa- 
Bian  Cox.  ooe  of  the  leaders  on  t  le  Dem- 
ocratic side  of  the  aisle,  said  » i  during 
this  debate.  In  substance,  the  gentle- 
■um  tron  Georgia,  Om  Cos,  in  his 


very  frank  way  said,  and  I  quote:  "This 
Is  an  integral  part  of  the  Marshall  plan." 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VotTal.  who  is  handling  this  bill  on  the 
floor,  says  In  effect  and  in  substance  that 
this  is  a  plan  that  necessarily  must  be 
supplemented  and  augmented  by  a  fur- 
ther plan  of  some  kind.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Jtroo],  while  not 
admitting  that  this  is  a  forerunner  of 
some  other  plan,  did  say  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  that  If  this  bill  was 
Just  to  be  considered  as  a  relief  measure 
he  would  not  be  for  it. 

And  so  let  no  one  attempt  to  salve  his 
own  conscience  or  attempt  to  leave  the 
Impression  with  his  constituents  that 
when  he  votes  for  this  bill  he  is  voting 
for  Just  a  relief  bill. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  Is  a  section 
in  the  biU  which  says  that  this  bUl  shaU 
not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  a  long- 
range  plan  or  a  Marshall  plan  or  any 
other  plan.  Well,  you  might  put  a  label 
on  the  white  shirt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Congressman  Dirksen.  Is 
wearing,  to  the  effect  that  "this  is  a 
black  shirt— not  a  white  shirt."  but  the 
shirt  would  still  be  white. 

Under  the  guise  of  relief  and  a  bill  to 
fight  communism,  this  Congress  in  this 
bill  is  committing  itself  to  a  policy  of 
furnishing  incentive  goods  to  farmers  in 
France  and  Italy  to  bribe  them,  so  to 
speak.  Into  disposing  of  wheat  and  other 
gains  that  they  have  .««  that  their  own 
people  may  have  bread.  In  other  words, 
we  are  saying  to  the  farmers  over  there. 
"If  you  will  sell  your  wheat  so  that  your 
own  people  may  have  the  benefit  of  It. 
we  Amerlcarj  will  give  you  something 
In  the  way  of  Incentives."  Maybe  it  will 
be  cigarettes,  maybe  It  will  be  pots  and 
pans  that  were  talked  about  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAviTil ;  maybe  It  will  be  (arm  trac- 
tors that  ar<!  so  much  in  short  supply 
over  here:  maybe  it  will  be  cream  sepa- 
rators; or  miiybe  to  the  women  fArmtn 
of  IhoNe  ruuntrles  we  will  offsr  silk 
dreora  or  a  tpurt-modsl  car.  Yes:  it  U 
in  this  bill,  and  the  majority  In  this 
House  refusod  to  accept  an  amendment 
to  Mirike  it  out,  that  we  are  loing  to  send 
over  inrontive  foods  to  the  earmeri  tn 
Italy  and  France  in  order  to  i(<t  thnm  to 
•ell  the  thing!  that  thHr  own  people  must 
hsve  If  thry  ire  to  lurvlvt. 

Wfll.  somibody  ityi,  "X  fKnnot  v<>te 
for  this  bill  as  a  relief  measure,  but  I 
am  voting  for  It  In  order  to  stop  com- 
munism." tn  my  humble  opinion,  send- 
ing fertlllier  to  France  and  Italy  would 
have  about  ai  much  effect  In  keeping  Joe 
Stalin's  hordes  out  of  there  as  would  a 
dam  made  out  of  wheat  straw  stop  the 
surge  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  In  flood- 
time. 

If  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, is  correct  in  his  statement  that  the 
Stalin  hordes  could  march  Into  these 
countries  in  Europe  in  24  hours,  or  If 
some  of  the  more  conservative  state- 
ments are  true,  made  by  members  of  this 
committee,  that  it  would  take  SuUn's 
hordes  only  10  days  or  2  weeks  to  over- 
run the  whole  of  western  Europe,  then 
we  had  better  not  throw  this  $590,000.- 


000  into  a  rat  hole:  we  had  better  be 
using  It  *c  increase  our  own  military 
strength;  we  had  better  be  getting  some 
bases,  not  only  in  Eiutipe.  but  in  Asia, 
so  that  we  will  be  able  to  defend  America 
on  two  fronts. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  ready 
today  to  adopt  the  Marshall  plan  or  any 
similar  plan,  or  to  vote  for  the  down 
payment  on  such  a  plan.  I  want  to  first 
know  something  more  about  our  own 
ability  to  deliver.  I  want  someone  to 
define  and  set  out  definitely,  once  and 
for  all.  to  just  what  extent  this  great 
United  States  of  ours,  with  its  140,000.000 
of  people,  can  in  the  future  feed,  clothe, 
and  protect  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
want  someone  to  come  up  with  the  an- 
swers as  to  what  the  impact  is  going 
to  be  on  our  own  economy  here  if  we 
continue  for  a  period  of  4  or  S  years  or 
more  to  send  billions  to  aid  Europe,  most 
of  which  is  to  come  out  of  the  things 
that  are  now  in  short  supply  in  this 
country.  I  want  to  know  whether  to  do 
so  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  and  control 
prices,  to  ration  our  own  people.  I  want 
to  have  someone  come  up  with  a  logical 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  the  mil- 
lions of  people— the  little  people — in  our 
country  are  going  to  live  and  buy  the 
necessities  of  life  on  an  unratloned  and 
uncontrolled  market  that  is  sending 
these  necessities  that  are  in  short  supply 
out  of  this  country.  I  want  to  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  put  a  limit  on 
the  amount  of  farm  machinery  that  is 
to  go  out  of  this  country,  and  to  have 
some  idea  of  what  our  farmers  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  for  their  own  farm  ma- 
chinery If  it  is  to  be  kept  scarce  and 
in  short  supply.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  say  I  am  against  com. 
munism  or  I  want  to  feed  hungry  people. 
All  real  Americans  sympathize  with  peo- 
ple in  distress.  All  true  Americans  hate 
and  despise  communism.  But  we  owe 
some  responslbUtty  to  America.  If  hun- 
ger and  dlstreu  sow  the  seeds  of  com- 
munism, then  It  la  up  to  an  American 
Congress  to  protuct  our  people  here  from 
that  Influence.  We  nt^d  to  keep  a  strong 
America  now  more  than  at  any  other 
lime  In  our  hUloiy,  This  bill  Mhould  be 
recommitted  to  the  oomntlttee  with  in- 
Ntructions  to  provide  fur  immndlate  relief 
to  alleviate  ittrvition.  and  distress,  and 
lonB-rtthBe  plans,  whatever  they  may  be. 
liven  further  consideration  in  line  with 
our  ability  to  perform. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr,  RiiliyI 
has  rxpirod. 

All  debate  on  this  section  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

8»c.  14.  The  PrMldtnt.  from  tlms  to  time, 
but  not  less  frequently  thnn  once  evtry  csl- 
endsr  quarter,  and  until  tht  end  of  the 
quarterly  period  after  sU  operstlona  under 
the  authority  of  thU  act  hsve  been  com- 
pleted, thsll  transmit  to  the  Congrers  a  re- 
port of  operations  under  this  sot.  Reports 
provided  for  under  this  section  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  ths  Senate 
or  the  Qerk  of  the  Rouse  of  RepresenUtives. 
if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  RepreeenUtlves. 
M  the  case  may  be.  u  not  in  session. 

Mr.KEATINa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  ask  be  considered 
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in  connection  with  my  amendment  to 
section  12. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  is  pursuant  to 
the  gentleman's  consent  request  a  while 
ago? 

Mr.  KEATING.    That  is  ripht. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Keating:  Page 
10,  line  7.  after  the  word  "act",  insert  a  new 
sentence  reading  as  loUows:  "Included  in 
this  report  to  the  Congress  shall  be  a  listing 
of  the  identity  of  each  national  of  the  re- 
c  pient  countries  (meaning  thereby  individ- 
uals, corporations,  partnerships,  and  asso- 
ciations), known  to  have  property  or  assets 
in  the  United  States,  together  with  the  char- 
acter, location,  and  value,  if  determinable,  of 
such  property  or  assets:  ProvUUiL,  however. 
That  the  listing  should  be  made  only  after 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  governments  concerned 
have  establ.shed  satisfactory  conditions  for 
(a)  protecting  any  confidentially  disclosed 
a£8?ts  from  confiscatory  action;  and  (b) 
guaranteeing  that  such  assets  either  may  be 
held  by  the  United  States  as  security  against 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  or  any  govern- 
mental credits  from  the  United  States  to 
such  cotintries,  or  may  be  made  available  as 
security  against  loans  from  the  International 
Bank  of  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
under  conditions  agreed  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  amendment  which  was 
previously  read  under  section  12  is  as 
follows:  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  section  12  it  is  to  be  provided 
that  the  aid  shall  not  continue  under 
this  program 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Both  the.se  amend- 
ments are  very  similar  to  an  amendment 
offered  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr,  KvnkilI.  At  that 
tlmt  I  stRit*d  thai  many  of  the  memberi 
of  our  oommliit>ti  were  very  Rympathette 
toward  thsse  amondment«.  We  do  be* 
Ueve,  howc^vsr,  that  thU  matter  ihould 
be  brouithi  up  ai  tho  timo  we  oonilder 
the  Herttr  bill.  I  would  like  to  suiffeit 
to  thr  urntlvman  from  New  York  that 
ho  briiiR  It  up  at  thnt  tiinr,  and  I  would 
request  that  he  withdrew  his  amendment 
today, 

Mr,    KEATING,    Do    X    understand 
from  tho  umlleman  from  Pennsylvania 
^  that  hearlnin  on  the  f<o-CAlled  Herter 
bill  will  commence  on  Monday? 

Mr.  MALONEY,    That  Is  rlRht, 

Mr.  KEATING.  And  that  I  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before 
that  committee  on  this  amendment  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  We  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman's  advice  at  that  time. 
I  assure  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
concede  that  these  proposed  amendments 
go  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
emergency  relief  measure.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  to  section  12  Is  to 
provide  that  the  country  receiving  relief 
must  immediately  request  our  Govern- 
ment,   through   the   Secretary    of    the 


Treasury,  to  furnish  tlie  Identity  of  each 
of  the  nationals  of  that  particular  coun- 
try who  may  hold  assets  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  character,  loca- 
tion, end  value  of  such  assets. 

Then,  as  complementary  to  this  provi- 
sion, I  seek  to  amend  section  14  to  require 
that  the  President,  in  the  quarterly  re- 
port which  he  must  make  to  Congress  of 
the  operations  under  this  Foreign  Relief 
Act,  shall  include  a  list  of  this  informa- 
tion requested  by,  and  furnished  to,  the 
foreign  countries. 

The  amendment  to  section  14  has  a 
further  proviso,  however,  that  there  must 
be  preliminary  negotiations  between  our 
Government  and  the  particular  country 
concerned,  in  order  to  establish  condi- 
tions for  protecting  confidentially  dis- 
closed assets  from  confiscatory  action  by 
the  foreign  governments,  and  also — and 
this  is  extremely  important — guarantee- 
ing that  these  assets  may  be  held  by  the 
United  States  as  security  against  any 
loans  or  grants  made  by  it  or  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  primary  obligation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  French  people  lies  with 
French  nationals;  of  Italy,  with  Italian 
nationals;  of  Austria,  with  Austrian  na- 
tionals; of  China,  with  Chinese  nationals. 
That  is  what  we  would  expect  any  nation 
to  which  we  might  apply  for  aid  to  say 
to  us.  It  is  only  when  and  if,  as  indeed 
now  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  citizens 
of  such  beneficiary  countries  as  these  are 
unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hungry, 
the  cold,  and  the  sick,  and  need  assist- 
ance also  to  prevent  engulfment  by 
stronger  foreign  powers,  whose  domina- 
tion would  be  a  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  our  own  people,  that  we 
should  ask  our  already  overburdened  and 
harassed  taxpayers  to  decrease  still  fur- 
ther their  tvike-home  pay  In  order  to  lend 
a  helping  hand, 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  X  consider  It 
Imperative  as  a  part  of  our  duty  to  ihoie 
who  tient  us  here  to  fOMi  to  it,  tnttofir 
as  Ilea  within  our  power,  to  asrure  that 
proper  security  be  alTnrded  for  the  ad- 
vaneei  we  are  enlltd  upon  to  mnktt,  if  it 
U  a  fMt.  aH  Is  rumored,  thnt  wrniihy  for- 
eign nfttiohHls  have  removed  from  their 
own  rounirios  and  have  srcreted,  In- 
vrNtpd.  drpoNitrd  or  mnrtp  other  rtlnposl- 
tlon  Qt  RMcts  In  this  country  runnins  into 
the  mlllionH,  and  prrlmpN  billions  of 
dollars. 

We  heve  already  made  lame  advaneei, 
both  by  way  of  loan  and  Rift,  to  forelin 
countries.  We  will  undoubtedly  be  called 
upon  to  do  more,  I  welcome  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scope  of  this  amendment 
to  make  the  substance  of  its  provisions 
applicable  to  any  and  all  advances  which 
have  heretofore  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
made  to  all  countries  seeking  financial 
support. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  that  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  look  with  sympathetic  eye  upon 
the  inclusion  of  some  provisions  .such  as 
these  in  the  machinery  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  foreign  aid,  which  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  intensive  study  and  hear- 
ings starting  on  Monday.  Convinced 
that  my  suggestions  can  be  more  fruit- 
fully piu'sued  by  endeavoring  to  have 


amendments  to  this  general  effect  writ- 
ten Into  the  provisions  of  the  bill  au- 
thored by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Herter]  and 
encouraged,  as  I  am,  by  the  apparent 
sympathy  displayed  by  the  committee 
witli  the  objectives  which  I  am  seeking 
to  acliieve,  I  am  happy  to  accede  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  invitation  to  ap- 
pear before  his  committee  on  Mondsiy, 
and  therefore  withdraw  these  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time. 

Th3  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  two  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentlaman  from  New  York  IMr.  Kzm- 
ma]  are  witiidrawn. 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chali^man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mi.  Cliairman,  I  have  been  a  little 
surpiised  by  the  statements  that  were 
mad(  in  connection  with  the  Inquiries 
abou:  the  application  of  this  bill  to 
Chini,  the  statements  made  in  connec- 
tion vith  the  $60,000,090  included  in  this 
bill  of  authorization,  and  whether  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  should  be 
expected  to  bring  in  a  bill  providing  for 
the  lull  amount  of  the  authorizations. 
Apparently  some  Members  feel  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  an  understanding  with  re- 
spect to  China  if  we  do  not  report  the 
full  amount.  If  there  is  any  such  under- 
standing or  any  feeling  like  that  it  would 
require  that  I  vote  against  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  for,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  do  not  feel  on  the  basis  of  the  justifica- 
tions we  have  heard  during  the  past 
week  that  I  will  be  in  favor  of  any  bill 
for  the  total  authorization  here  less  the 
$60,000,000  for  China. 

The  ordinary  understanding  is  what 
the  rules  provide:  to  wit,  that  an  appro- 
priation In  excess  of  an  authorization  Is 
8ubj<;ct  to  a  point  of  order  but  that  ap- 
propriations In  full  are  never  guaranteed 
by  the  paseafe  of  an  authorisation.  The 
App  'opriatlons  Committee  may  report  an 
appropristlon  within  the  Umlta  of,  but 
may  not  expand  the  authortaation. 

Certainly  If  we  were  to  be  considered 
bound  to  rt*port  a  bill  to  appropriate  tho 
full  figure  of  an  nuthorlRstion  there 
would  be  no  occftRton  for  the  Appropria- 
tlonw  Committee  to  hold  any  hcRrlnfffl  or 
to  Rtt««mpl  to  keep  our  pxi>rndlturea  In 
any  kind  of  relationship.  That  we  do 
try  to  do. 

For  rxsmplp,  at  the  very  time  (hat 
the  ApproprlRtionN  Cnmmtitee  has  bem 
having  hcarlngH  on  oMtlmates  to  Imple- 
ment the  RUthorlssttonii  In  this  bill  and 
during  the  very  time  that  this  Committee 
of  the  Whole  has  been  con.<ilderlng  tho 
bill  on  the  floor  we  have  alno  had  esti- 
mates before  us  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  $400,000,000  additional  for 
the  occupied  areas. 

Now.  the  country  in  thinking  of  In- 
terin  aid  or  supplemental  money  has 
been  thinking  of  this  $590,000,000,  or 
whatever  It  may  be.  but  the  problem  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  to- 
day is  not  merely  $590,000,000  less  $60.- 
000,000  for  China;  it  is  for  about  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  because  there  are  $490,000,- 
000  In  estimates  for  the  Army's  relief 
work  in  occupied  areas — Germany,  Ja- 
pac ,  and  Korea.  This  bill  deals  only  with 
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tht  arMU  of  the  war>devMUt  ^d  coun- 
trlci,  the  llberited  countries  o  Prance, 
luly  and  Auntria. 

There  are  thinia  that  bother  ne  tn  the 
Information  that  haa  been  co  Ding  be* 
tan  Um  committee. 

Out  of  the  reaaona  for  the  ( otlar  ex- 
dlMlfft  that  Prance  expecla  ot  t  of  this 
bin  ta  ao  that  Prance  can  pty  others 
while  We  hold  the  aack. 

Now  Z  odBUrt  UM  way  Prancr  haj  been 
mMttiiff  hor  eriBia  the  paxt  wrc  c.  l  am 
flad  to  set  that  she  U  flndina  a  back- 
hoM.  Pranct  will  be  proud  o  her  rr- 
eoTtry  on  her  own  ihowinit  of  grit  and 
courage.  In  my  opinion,  ahe  l.i  i^owing 
thla  because  the  neceaslty  fore  is  her  to 
ahow  h«r  heroic  qualities. 

But  why  ithould  the  United  8  atea  ad- 
irance  the  dollars  for  Prance  t<  the  ex- 
tent of  t28.COO.000  to  pay  for  the  export 
of  food  into  the  Prenrh  lone  of  Ger- 
many? How  the  United  Statei  is  going 
to  get  any  credit  for  the  fo<d  which 
FhUMO  takes  into  the  Prench  tone  In 
Oenuwy  to  the  extent  of  |2a,  KM.OOO  I 
am  unable  to  say. 

Prance  la  alao  tald  to  need  i  ollar  ex- 
change to  pay  ISO.000.OCO  In  inte  -e:it  pay- 
ments to  Bslflum.  $10,000,000  to  pay  to 
Brazil  on  a  commercial  accouit.  |26.- 
OCO.OOO  to  pay  off  Interest  on  th  ;  French 
foreign  debt,  and  $10,000,000  to  t  le  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

So  it  appears  that  we  are  isked  to 
provide  France  with  dollar  exc  lange  so 
that  she  can  square  her  account  in  these 
other  places.  At  least  in  the  p  cture  of 
balancea  aet  before  us  that  Is  t  part  of 
the  picture. 

I  just  cannot  commit  mysel  at  this 
time  to  vote  for  this  bill  with  such  in- 
formation if  you  expect  the  full  authori- 
zation as  I  cannot  support  sue  i  a  pro- 
gram. Certainly  I  do  not  wait  to  be 
understood  to  be  conunitted  to  r  sport  an 
appropriation  bill  on  that  basis 

Mr.  KE£FE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  OakoU.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscons  n. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  In  view  of  the  st  atement 
iust  made  by  the  gentleman,  k^hich  is 
in  accord  with  the  facts  subnitted  to 
the  Deficiency  Committee.  Is  th(  gentle- 
man not  of  the  opinion  that  he  idea 
this  la  a  relief  bill  has  been  pre  ,ty  defi- 
nitely destroyed  and  exploded? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  has 
In  my  mind.  It  certainly  is  nut  a  bill 
for  relief  of  hunger  and  star>- ktion  as 
commonly  understood.  And  if  I  were 
to  spend  $500,000,000  for  naticnal  de- 
fense. I  think  I  know  where  1;  would 
talk  a  language  that  would  be  i  lore  ef- 
fecUve  and  less  likely  to  creste  mis- 
understandings of  a  kind  that  cc  old  lead 
to  war. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  delate  on 
this  section  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  0)jecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemin  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,    JENNINGS.    Mr.    Chairfcian. 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  vote  in  bvor  of 
th:*  measure  becatise  I  believe  that  as 
It  is  now  written,  it  will  afford  sor  le  relief 
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to  the  people  of  Austria.  Prance,  and 
Italy.  Z  believe  tha  mcMure  will 
strengthen  the  govtrnmoata  ot  thOM 
countries  as  they  art  now  eoqiUtutad  In 
their  fight  against  the  Ruasl«n  Insplrid 
CommunUUi. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  haa  been  amended 
to  provide: 

Tb«  Prtaldent  ihiill  promptly  terminate 
tb«  provuion  uf  uiU  uikdvr  thu  act  (or  »uy 
country  wbenevtr  be  &ndt  that  tb*  govtrii- 
ment  of  nueh  country  u  (iumln«t*<l  by  the 
Ccmmunui  Party  or  by  the  t7Q>on  of  SoTiet 
■oclalut  Rcpubliet. 

The  bill  has  been  further  amended  by 
requiring  the  President  to  sec  to  it  that 
not  leas  then  160.000,000  busheLt  of 
wheat  are  kept  in  this  country  for  the 
Use  of  our  own  people  to  protect  them 
against  a  shortage  of  wheat  for  bread 
and  against  a  further  rise  in  the  price  of 
flour  and  bread. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  Neither  I  nor  any  other 
Member  of  this  Congress  knows  what 
tlie  Marshall  plan,  if  any.  l.v  I  do  know 
there  is  a  limitation  b-yond  which  this 
country  cannot  safely  go.  A  world  pro- 
gram running  into  the  uncounted  billions 
of  dollars  may  mean  that  from  now  on 
the  American  people  are  doomed  to  more 
and  more  taxes  and  less  and  less  bread. 
We  mu.st  keep  this  country  strong  and  we 
must  keep  it  solvent 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  the 
very  greatest  Interest  to  the  debate  on 
this  section  and  on  all  sections  of  this 
bill.  It  has  been  confusion,  to  say  the 
least,  and  at  times  I  have  felt  very  much 
like  Alice  in  Wonderland.  To  begin  with, 
we  can  take  the  title  of  the  bill.  It  reads, 
"To  promote  world  peace."  Then  we  are 
told  that  this  bill  is  going  to  help  us  fight 
communism. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  fight 
and  to  destroy  communism,  but  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  for  tliis  bill  because  it  is  a 
welfare  bill  and  because,  as  I  understand 
it.  it  is  the  only  bill  before  us  that  is  go- 
ing to  help  the  starving,  the  suffering, 
and  the  poor  of  Europe.  We  came  down 
to  this  special  session  for  that  avowed 
purpose.  My  people  expect  us  to  do 
something  for  the  people  that  they 
honestly  and  truly  beheve  are  in  want  all 
over  the  world,  but  they  do  not  expect 
us  to  Ue  all  sorts  of  other  things  into 
this  legislation  and  to  make  this  in  any 
sense  a  long-range  plan. 

Another  thing,  we  have  heard  many 
words  that  have  been  used  without  mean- 
ing. They  have  indeed  been  as  sound- 
ing brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.  We  hear 
a  lot  about  freedom.  We  hear  a  lot 
about  the  freedom-loving  people.  I 
have  lived  in  Europe.  I  have  many  friends 
in  Europe,  and  I  have  very  near  and  dear 
relatives  in  Exirope.  This  talk  of  free- 
dom in  Europe  today  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  a  man  who  was  asked  to  address 
a  gathering  and  was  given  as  his  sub- 
ject The  Buffalo  and  the  American  Way 
of  Life.  When  he  got  to  his  feet  he  said, 
-There  are  no  buffalo,  and  there  is  no 
American  way  of  hf e."  There  is  no  free- 
dom In  Europe  today  and  that  art  very 
few  freedom -loving  people. 

This  war  did  on«  thing  in  Europe.  It 
fastened  national  socialism  in  one  form 


or  another  on  that  continent.  There  Is 
absolutely  no  question  about  that, 
whether  it  la  typified  in  the  Socialist 
countries  or  whether  it  is  typified  in  dlc- 
tatorahlpa  that  lean  to  the  right.  Of 
course,  wt  want  to  back  these  people  who 
are  fighting  communism,  but  do  not  let 
us  delude  ouri^elvei  and  delude  our  peo- 
ple by  talking  of  them  as  freedom-loving 
and  by  comparing  them  to  our  democ- 
racy. We  had  better  look  also  to  free- 
dom at  home.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  people  who  are  working  31  per- 
cent of  their  time  for  their  Government 
are  free.  It  is  a  very  questionable  thing 
whether  the  greatest  bureaucracy  that 
has  ever  been  created  in  the  world  can 
be  considered  the  fine  flower  of  free  gov- 
ernment. No  Indeed,  all  over  the  world, 
at  home  and  abroad,  we  can  say.  "Pree- 
dom.  what  crimes  are  being  committed 
in  thy  name." 

Surely  wc  must  fight  communism,  but 
above  all.  in  voting  for  this  bill  we  are 
helping  the  poor  and  the  efDicted.  noth- 
ing more.  This  bill  is  not  perfect.  I 
wish  it  could  have  been  amended  In 
many  places.  It  is  far  from  perfect,  but 
it  is  the  best  we  have,  and  half  a  loaf 
is  still  better  than  no  bread. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
8«c.  18.  The  personnel,  records,  and  funds 
provided  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
thla  act  shall  be  transferred  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  organization  for  general  for- 
eign aid  which  Congress  may  provide. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  and  all  amendments  there- 
to close  in  10  minutes,  with  the  last  2 
minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  number  of  things  about  this  leg- 
islation that  I  do  not  Uke.  This  bin  does 
not  provide  for  the  placing  of  food  by 
Americans  in  the  hands  of  the  needy  peo- 
ple of  Europe.  It  is  a  grant  or  a  gift  to 
certain  governments. 

A  great  portion  of  this  money  will  not 
be  used  by  those  governments  for  food, 
clothing,  and  medicine.  Prance,  for  in- 
stance, will  use  several  million  dollars  of 
her  portion  to  make  a  payment  on  her 
debt  to  Belgium.  She  will  use  more  mil- 
lions to  contribute  her  share  to  the  feed- 
ing program  in  French-occupied  Ger- 
many. She  will  even  use  several  million 
dollars  of  tiiis  in  payment  of  an  obliga- 
Uon  to  one  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

This  legislation  authorizes  a  gift  or  a 
grant  to  foreign  governments,  who  in 
turn  may  seU  this  food  to  their  own  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  a  gift  of  the  United  States 
direct  to  hungry  and  distressed  persons. 

I  voted  for  the  Wheeler  amendment 
and  the  Anderson  amendment  to  the 
Wheeler  amendment.  If  a  starving 
world  is  to  be  fed  and  production  is  to 
be  suflBclent  to  provide  food  here  at  home 
at  reasonable  prices,  the  American  farm- 
ers must  have  fertilizer,  farm  machinery, 
and  petroleum  products.   The  farmers  of 
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America  art  willing  to  make  some  lacrl- 
flces  in  rtftrtnce  to  theit  ittms.  but  If 
no  provision  is  made  for  domestic  needs, 
the  farmers  cannot  produce  the  needed 
amount  of  food. 

I  also  voted  for  the  Andrenen  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  the  Hope  amend- 
ment because  I  think  this  amendment  la 
In  the  Interests  of  our  domestic  economy, 
and  does  not  do  violence  to  the  program 
of  foreign  relief. 

Mr.  ROBBION.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  on 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  \^as  no  objection. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  Z  offer 
a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Pttlton:  On  page  10,  line  12,  after  the  word 
"the",  itriko  out  the  word  "personnel"  and 
insert  in  Ucu  thereof  the  word  "functions." 

Mr,  FULTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  this  Is 
simply  a  corrective  amendment  and 
substitutes  a  better  word. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
niz:s  the  gentleman   from  Ohio    [Mr. 

VORYSJ. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
15  provides  that  the  functions  of  this  in- 
terim act  shall  be  transferred  to  any 
organization  for  foreign  aid  which  Con- 
gress may  later  provide.  That  is,  of 
course,  merely  declaratory  of  what  the 
Congress  could  do  even  without  this  pro- 
vision. Therefore,  to  that  extent  this 
section  looks  forward  to  further  activity 
in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  sec- 
tion 12  provides: 

This  act  shall  not  imply  any  present  or 
future  obllgsticn  to  give  aid  to  any  foreign 
country,  nor  shall  It  imply  or  guarantee  the 
availability  of  any  specific  commodity. 

Therefore  this  act  insciar  as  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  take  care  of  two  points  of  view, 
does  do  both,  for  those  who  believe  that 
there  should  be  some  further  plan  and 
also  those  who  do  not  want  to  have  this 
act  imply  any  future  obligation.  Both 
of  these  provisions  are  here. 

As  for  myself,  after  three  emergency 
aid  acts  this  year  and  after  2  years  since 
VJ-day  of  planlessness,  I  hope  that  this 
is  the  last  installment  in  international 
planlessness  for  our  country,  as  well  as 
the  first  Installment  in  some  sort  of  in- 
ternational planning.  I  hope  it  is  not 
just  another  installment  in  a  policy  of 
emergency  aid.  The  United  Spates  has 
to  have  some  sort  of  foreign  policy  for 
the  future,  a  long-time  consistent  policy 
and  I  hope  that  we  get  ready  pretty  soon 
to  decide  what  it  is  going  to  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Clause  (1)  in  the  proviso  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Joint  resolution  of  May  31.  1947  (Public 
Law  84,  80th  Cong.),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(1)  to  constitute  more  than  57  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  amount  contributed 
to  said  fund  by  all  governments,  including 
the  United  States;". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  aa  of 
May  31.  1947. 


Mr.  OWENS,    Mr.  Chairman.  X  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  ai  followi: 

AmendoMnt  offered  by  Mr.  Owam:  On 
page  10,  after  im*  SS,  Insert  i  new  stctton 
17  as  follows  t 

"8ac.  17,  This  aet  shall  txpU>e  not  later 
than  June  80,  IMS." 

And  on  lint  S4,  changt  section  17  to  mc- 
Uon  18. 

Mr.  VORYS.    Mr,  Chtlrman.  X  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  10  minutes,  with 
5  minutes  reserved  for  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  RICH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  who  is  going  to  get  the  time? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Five  minutes  for  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr,  Ownis] 
and  5  minutes  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  RICH,  I  object.  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  close  in  12  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
suggested  this  amendment  out  of  the 
caution  which  exists  in  my  system  con- 
cerning an  administration  which  has 
been  in  power  for  the  past  15  years,  be- 
cause section  14  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
less  frequently  than  once  every  calendar 
quarter  and  until  the  end  of  the  quar- 
terly period  after  all  operations  under 
authority  of  this  act  have  been  com- 
pleted, transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
of  operations  under  this  act.  That  is 
a  very  questionable  paragraph.  Inas- 
much as  the  appropriation  is  supposed 
to  be  spent  by  March  31.  I  felt  that  It 
would  be  more  safe  if  we  were  really  to 
provide  for  a  definite  ending.  For  that 
reason  I  suggest  that  it  be  ended  on  the 
fiscal  year  June  30.  1948.  and  in  that 
way  I  feel  we  are  going  to  be  safe.  That 
Is  why  I  have  introduced  the  amendment 
in  question. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  wish  to  men- 
tion a  few  other  things  with  respect  to 
this  bill.  I  think  I  have  proved  before 
that  I  believed  in  giving  aid  to  the  war- 
devastated  countries  of  Europe.  I  voted 
for  the  $350,000,000  appropriation  and  in 
fact  I  voted  against  the  $150,000,000  re- 
duction. At  that  time  I  called  attention 
to  me  fact  that  I  felt  we  did  not  have  a 
right  to  make  any  such  gift  because  it 
was  not  In  accordance  with  our  Consti- 
tution. That  is.  imless  we  should  in- 
clude in  the  title  the  fact  that  it  was 
for  our  general  welfare.  While  my 
amendment  to  show  that  point  in  the 
title  was  then  voted  down,  I  now  observe 
that  it  is  included  in  the  present  title. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  have  attempted  to 
canvass  the  committee  and  I  hesitate  to 
say  this,  but  so  far  as  I  know  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  objection  to  the 


gentlemtn'i  amendment.    Personally.  Z 
do  not  otajeet  to  it. 

Mr,  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  just  for  a  question? 

Mr,  OWENS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  This  section  refert  to 
PutUc  Law  84.  You  do  not  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  ti  do  you? 

Mr.  OWENS.  No.  Thli  li  a  new  lec- 
tioii:  section  17. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  But  you  refer  to  thla 
bill  that  Is  under  consideration,  not  to 
Pul)lic,  84? 

Mr.  OWENS.  No,  X  am  referring  to 
thii  bill. 

Mr.  BLOOM.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Thank  you.  X  believe 
that  is  a  good  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  RicMl  Is  reoog- 
niied  for  a  minutes. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  would 
like  to  direct  my  question  to  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  gen- 
tleman said  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  legislation  and  he  hoped  we  will 
ge-;  a  foreign  policy.  X  would  like  to 
know  whether  you  expect  to  have  some 
other  manner  of  distributing  and  han- 
dling this  legislation  in  the  future  than 
yoj  have  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  brings 
up  a  ^ood  point  that  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers have  asked.  There  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
a  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  HertebI  represent- 
Ini;  the  views  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Foreign  Aid.  of  which  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Eaton],  is  also  chairman.  The  bill  has 
to  do  with  the  sort  of  administration 
that  any  foreign-aid  program  should 
have,  including  this  one.  as  soon  as  we 
decide  on  it.  and  hearings  are  to  begin 
on  that  bill  next  Monday. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  cannot  understand.  If 
yciu  have  something  that  is  going  to  be 
much  better  than  this  terrible  monstros- 
ity of  a  bill  that  is  before  us  today  under 
the  guise  of  aid  for  the  people  of  Italy, 
Fj-ance,  and  Austria,  why  you  ever 
biought  this  bill  In  here  until  you  per- 
fected it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Let  me  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  relief  assistance  bill  that 
we  took  3  months  to  pass  last  spring  has 
been  working  pretty  well.  A  lot  of  us 
have  been  over  there  to  see  how  It  Is 
working.  This  bill  uses  that  machinery 
until  Congress  gets  time  to  decide  upon 
new  machinery  either  based  on  the 
Herter  bill  or  recommendations  the  Pres- 
ident or  other  Members  of  Congress  may 
make  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  wUl  yield,  but  first  I 
want  to  answer  the  gentlenum.  Every 
time  we  talk  about  this  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram you  are  all  disgusted  with  what  we 
are  doing,  yet  you  want  us  to  swallow  this 
bill.    I  cannot  do  it. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  Just  wanted  this  time 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
he  seems  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee that  it  Is  going  to  have  a  meeting 
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on  MtmAmf  Bomtnc  at  10  o'ck  ck  on  the 
Herter  bill.  We  have  not  yc  finished 
our  conference  on  this  present  mII  and  I 
tblDk  tt  should  be  stated  that  the  Por- 
eisn  Affairs  Committee  w;ll  me;  t  as  early 
next  veek  u  It  possibly  c&i.  on  the 
Starter  bill  and  not  definitely  d4  cide  that 
we  are  eo:n«  to  meet  on  Monday  morning. 
Mr.  VORYS.  I  beUere  the  g  mUeman 
from  New  Ycrk  was  not  prese  it  at  the 
Beetlnc  wliere  tt  was  voted  to  be  pn  hear. 
tags  OD  the  Herter  bill  and  any  plan  the 
President  presented  for  a  perm  inent  or- 
tHUHUon  for  fore'sm  aid  next  Monday 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  That  action  has  been 
taken  by  tlie  eommittee. 

Mr.  RICH.  AH  of  which  sur  ports  me 
In  miintalnlnft  that  the  POreit  n  Affairs 
Committee  does  not  know  what  tliey  are 
doing. 

Mr.  VORYa  Mr.  Chairmaj  i.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  t^me. 

Mr.  QOefiSTT.  Mr.  Chs  rman,  I 
IBove  to  strtte  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  t(  vote  for 
this  bill  because  I  hope  it  will  a(  comj^ish 
some  of  the  objectives  chum<d  for  It 
I  am  Tery  sorry  that  the  Pore*<  n  Affairs 
Committee  has  not  seen  fit  t<  provide 
adsqiiately  for  publicizing  w  ia<,  this 
country  has  done  and  is  dmng  1  y  way  of 
r^ef  In  Borope. 

I  was  interested  In  the  stati  ment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mi.  VortsI 
that  ve  had  been  a  planless  i  ation  in 
forelgB  affairs.  With  that  sta  ;ement  I 
agree.  Some  of  oar  blunders  ire  inex- 
ensalde.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  1  onic  and 
tra^  that  we  should  be  fi^^ht  r.g  com- 
monism  with  the  one  hand  an(  encour- 
!t  with  the  other.  I  refc  to  what 
to  me  a  stupid,  if  not  a  c:-iminal. 
act  on  the  part  of  our  delegati  m  to  the 
United  Nations  In  the  partition  of  Pales- 
tine and  in  the  delivery  of  tha ;  part  of 
the  world  to  Communist  Infliu  ace.  By 
that  act  alone  we  have  taken  a  major 
step  toward  antagOBlzlng  tte  whole 
world,  not  only  StTO.OOO  NIO  Mos- 
(bat  a  bfflfon  other  people  c  cr  whom 
they  exert  Influenc?.  In  this  Palestine 
paititlon  we  have  played  petty  partisan 
pontics  on  the  very  threshold  of  what 
aixmld  be  an  American  cent  iry.  We 
haare  jeopardaed  American  lead  trship  by 
such  tactics;  we  may  have  si  [ned  the 
death  kneB  of  the  United  Na  lorn.  It 
aeems  to  me  it  might  be  wen  for  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  Invesi  igate  the 
part  played  by  American  delega  es  to  the 
United  Nations.  Not  only  was  thdr 
action  In  the  partition  of  Pa  estine  a 
great  disservice  to  the  Jews  birt  tt  was 
also  ■  very  real  service  to  cot  mitmism 
In  the  Far  East,  the  BCddle  Ea^  ;  and  to 
the  Near  East. 

It  isdoubUul  that  aH  the  noney  we 
bate  spent  and  will  sx)end  in  Eii  rope  rA^ 
aAet  the  erO  we  have  done  in  tJ  e  rest  of 
thr  world  by  our  meddling  with  the  Pal- 
estine quaOax. 

The  CBAmCAN.  The  quest  on  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  g(  ntleman 
from  mhMiis  fMr.  Owen]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  n. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SBC.  IT.  IT  any  prtnrteions  of  thli  ict  or  the 
•ppitoitloDOf  raeb  proTlBton  to  an  r  cfrxram- 
tevaUd.  Um  1  BUcUty  of 


tb0  resuUiultr  ot  the  met  and  th«  applica- 
bility of  such  provision  to  otixer  circum- 
•tanoea  shall  not  to*  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  a  substitute  for  the  bill 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  I 

Substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Mabcamtdnio: 
Strike  out  all  cf  the  language  after  the  en- 
acttncr  clause  and  Insert  the  follow^ing: 

"SBcnoN  1.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to 
ivavidc  immediate  emergency  aid  to  the  peo- 
ptaa  d.  Borope  to  aUeviate  conditions  of  in- 
toieraUe  bungei  and  cold  and  to  speed  their 
rehabilitation. 

"SBC.  X  The  emergency  aid  shall  bt  admin- 
istered through  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tlooa.  lA  order  to  strengthen  that  organi- 
sation as  an  Instrument  for  pezce.  the  United 
fltatea  entrtsts  the  Security  Cooncll  of  the 
United  Nations  with  the  respoasibllUy  for 
dflatgaating  or  establlsblns  the  agency  or 
■asncWia  vhlch  will  properly  administer 
emergency  rel'rf  and  recovery  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Ccngreaa  of  the  Uitlted  States, 
with  the  restriction  that  no  part  of  these 
fonds  shall  be  used  for  military  purpoaea. 
and  that  none  of  these  moneys  shall  be  uaed 
for  strengttiening  or  recovery  of  those  forces 
which  gave  support  to  fascism. 

"Sec.  3.  The  national  sovereignty  of  all  the 
recipient  countries  must  be  fully  respected. 

"8«c.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
^iproprtetcd  the  sum  of  $1.500j000.000  to 
carry  out  the  emergency  provisions  of  thlj 
act." 

Mr.  BiARC.^NTONIO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  adoption  or  rejection  of  this 
amendment  will  determine  for  all  time, 
as  far  as  this  piece  of  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, whether  or  not  it  is  a  relief  pro- 
posal or  merely  the  establishment  of 
another  political  weapon  in  order  to 
maintain  and  preserve  economic  and  po- 
litical systems  and  governments  which 
have  become  satellites  of  our  State  De- 
partment and  which  the  peoples  of  these 
countries  definitely  do  not  want. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  quote  a  man  for  whom  this 
Nation  will  always  hsve  the  greatest  of 
respect.  PioreJIo  LaGuardla.  who  In  his 
Inimitable  manner  clearly  defined  the 
Issue  that  Is  before  us  when  he  testified 
before  the  Senate  committee  oonrfdering 
the  Creek-Turkirh  proposal.  He  was 
talking  at  that  time  about  relief,  and 
said:  I 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  many  ways  of 
dealing  wttb  this  problem  r  The  lltst.  that  aid 
ahould  be  gtren  on  a  natkmal  bnsts.  Bach 
neb  natkm  alioold  chooee  tbe  rociptent  and 
make  ns  own  condttkau.  Tills  u  the  otd- 
fasMored  imperbilist  way.  Thla  method  ol 
making  one  country  dependent  upon  another 
was  discarded  by  the  world— I  bc^pe  forever. 
That  knt  why  tbe  United  Natlous  was 
formed.  That  ts  not  the  spirit  of  the  At- 
laatie  Charter  or  tbe  San  Pranetsco  Char- 
ter—not ■■  I  ondersUnd  tt. 

Tbe  tmttjrtd  possible  MTaagement — and 
loolc  out  for  this  ooe.  pleaae — la  for  a  graap 
at  big  oasaona  to  )ain  together  and  select 
reciptaate  of  ttoelr  chioliy.  This  arrange- 
umat  would  only  be  a  false  front.  It  is  not 
ta  keeping  with  international  cooperation. 
Let  us  be  bonevt:  It  la  Just  plain,  ordinary, 
old-time  power  pcrtttles— and  tbe  world  has 
bad  war  after  war  because  oT  poiwer  politics. 

The  third  way  is  to  create  an  international 
■Dtbortty  operating  under  tbe  oootrol  of  the 
United  Nations  and  iiiainin.  tba  relief  needs, 
vitboot  any  conairtetatkm  ot  raee.  creed,  or 
ptdltical  tiellef.  being  guided  only  by  tbe  ex- 
tetenoe  of  true  need.  This  Is  what  Is  known 
a*  the  new  way  at  tba  United  Hattoos.    But 


It  really  Is  not  a  new  way.  It  la  a  way 
brought  to  this  world  nearly  2,000  years  ago 
in  the  teachings  cf  tbe  Prince  of  Peace.  And 
a  wicked  world  has,  to  date,  refiiaed  to  learn 
tbe  lesson. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the 
way  that  is  suggested  in  this  bill  is  the 
first  way  that  Fiorello  LaGuardia  de- 
scribed as  the  imperialist  way.  My 
amoidment  is  the  third  way.  U  guar- 
antees aid  to  the  peoples  of  the  dev- 
astated nations  and  secures  peace  and 
democracy.  It  strengthens  the  United. 
Nations,  which  is  mankind's  hope  for 
l>eace.  However,  we  all  realize  that 
this  is  not  a  relief  bilL  The  debates, 
the  amendm^its  adopted,  and  Under 
Secretary  Lovett's  testimony  have  re- 
moved the  mask  from  this  bill.  Re- 
qxaisible  men  have  brazenly  adn^tted 
that  this  is  not  a  relief  bill;  that  this  is 
a  war  measure  in  the  so-called  cold  war; 
that  this  is  a  measure  to  fight  commu- 
nism. 

Let  us  analyze  that  alleged  objective 
for  a  moment.  In  the  name  of  fighting 
communism  we  are  fighting  in  reality 
democracy  and  the  attempts  of  the 
mass'^s  of  the  people  of  Europe  to  obtain 
for  themselves  bread,  land,  and  peace. 
In  the  name  of  fighting  commimism  we 
have  aided  and  abetted  a  Fascist  govern- 
ment In  Greece.  In  the  name  of  fight- 
ing communi.sm  we  are  still  aiding  and 
abetting  that  gpvemment,  which  only 
last  Saturday  issued  an  order  making  It 
a  capital  punishment  oITense  for  any- 
one in  Greece  to  go  out  on  strike.  In 
the  name  of  fighting  communism  we  are 
giving  support  to  a  minority  government 
in  Italy,  a  government  which  has  not 
hesitated  to  devote  Its  entire  energies 
to  negate  the  demands  of  the  Italian 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expii-ed. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
five  additional  minutes.  I  have  not  said 
a  word  on  this  bin  vmtil  this  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Let  us  sec  what 
Is  h?.ppcning  In  Italy.  I  know  some- 
thing about  Italy.  My  people  come  from 
there.  A  great  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  people  of  Italian  origin.  First 
of  all,  we  have  used  seme  money  appro- 
priated by  this  Congress  for  Italy  In  the 
past.  What  has  hai^iened?  E^ty  per- 
cent of  the  aid  was  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment. So.  who  got  that  food?  We  did 
not  aid  the  people  In  the  villages  and  the 
peasants.  We  did  not  aid  the  under- 
paid workers  of  Milan,  Tnrfn.  and  Kor- 
ence.  We  did  not  aid  the  Italians  In  the 
slum  sections  of  Rome  that  so  many  gen- 
tlemen who  have  visited  there  carefully 
omitted  to  see.  We  aided  the  people  who 
own  the  villas,  the  peoide  who  could  af- 
ford to  purchase  In  the  black  market. 
tut  deep  down  nothing  ever  reached  the 
poor  people  of  Italy,  the  workers,  tbe 
peasants,  and  the  children. 

Tbe  people  of  Italy  want  what?  Tbe 
peasants  of  Italy  want  land;  tbe  lyiw^nts 
who  have  been  wmidng  for  6  cents  a 
day   for   centuries.    They   sattervl   23 
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years  of  fascism.  They  Joined  tiie  resist- 
ance movement  and  they  fought  the 
forces  of  Mussolini.  The  peasants  of 
Italy  joined  with  our  men  to  overthrow 
Mussolini,  and  when  they  Joined  to  over- 
throw Mussolini  they  did  so  not  only  to 
overthrow  a  Fascist  regime,  but  they 
sought  to  overthrow  an  economic  system, 
a  feudal  agriculture  that  had  crushed 
them  for  centuries  into  abject  poverty. 
They  wanted  the  big  estates  divided  and 
they  wanted  for  themselves,  the  peasants 
of  Italy,  a  piece  of  land.  That  Is  what 
they  have  wanted  for  centuries.  That  is 
what  they  fought  for.  That  is  what  they 
are  struggling  for  today  against  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  given  carte  blanche 
to  their  former  Fascist  oppressors  and 
is  giving  protection  to  their  landlord  ex- 
ploiters. We  have  taken  that  govern- 
ment and  we  have  made  it  a  satellite  of 
our  monopoly  capital-controlled  State 
Department.  Now,  we  are  asked  to  con- 
tinue to  aid  that  government  in  its  ef- 
forts to  defeat  the  will  of  the  Italian 
people. 

Just  like  the  Schuman  government  in 
France  uses  American  aid  against  the 
workers,  the  De  Gasperi  government, 
aided  with  American  money,  employs 
tanks  and  bayonets  and  machine  guns  to 
destroy  the  organized  effort  of  the  peas- 
ants who  are  fighting  for  land:  and  we,  a 
people  dating  back  to  Valley  Forge,  are 
now  asked  to  give  money  not  to  feed 
'  those  peasants  or  their  children  but  so 
that  the  government  of  De  Gasperi.  a 
minority  government,  a  satellite  of  our 
State  Department,  can  use  the  funds  of 
American  taxpayers  to  destroy  the  hopes 
of  millions  and  millions  of  people  living 
on  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further.  Up  north,  in 
Turin  and  Milan,  the  industries  are 
owned  not  only  by  Italian  monopoly  capi- 
tal but  monopoly  capital  which  has  be- 
come more  and  more  and  more  possessed 
by  finance  capital  right  here  in  Wall 
Street.  The  workers  of  Italy  are  on 
strike:  they  want  to  get  a  decent  living 
out  of  those  industries.  The  govern- 
ment fights  them.  Therefore,  the  crux 
of  this  policy  is  to  suppress  the  rights, 
economic  and  political,  of  the  workers  of 
France  and  Italy,  the  two  recently  ac- 
quired economic  colonies  of  the  big 
trusts  of  these  United  States.  The  De 
Gasperi  government,  satellite  of  the  State 
Department,  uses  all  of  its  resource's  to 
destroy  the  aspirations  of  those  Italian 
workers,  and  we  here  are  asked  to  pass 
this  legislation  to  implement  that  pro- 
gram of  defeating  the  aspirations  of 
Italian  workers,  the  partisans  who  fought 
up  in  northern  Italy  alongside  of  our 
men. 

Ah,  but  you  say  you  are  doing  this  to 
fight  communism.  What  you  are  really 
doing  is  committing  crimes  against  de- 
mocracy in  order  to  protect  the  vested  in- 
terests of  our  big  trusts  In  Italy  and 
France.  Yesterday  a  superduper  Taft- 
Hartley  law  was  invoked  against  the 
workers  of  France  by  our  satellite  Schu- 
man government.  Tomorrow  what  act 
of  repression  against  the  Italian  worker? 
Again,  you  say  all  this,  all  these  crimes 
against  democracy  are  committed  to 
fight  commimism.  Let  us  tell  the  truth. 
All  this  is  being  done  to  protect  the  eco- 


nomic expansionism  of  our  monopoly 
capital.    This  is  an  imperialist  program. 

Fight  communism,  today  it  is  money, 
tomorrow  it  Is  food,  and  the  next  day  it  is 
what?  War.  This  is  part  of  the  impe- 
rialist program  which  will  lead  to  war 
and  depression.  We  are  placing  America 
gradually  more  and  more  on  a  basis  of 
a  war  economy  again.  War  and  depres- 
sion can  be  the  only  outcome  of  this  pro- 
gram unless  the  American  people  resist  it. 
In  fighting  so-called  communism  what 
you  are  really  doing  in  Greece.  China. 
Italy,  and  France  is  aiding  and  abetting 
fascism,  restoring  to  power  and  control 
collaborationists,  hold-over  Fascists  and 
neo-Fascists.  All  this,  to  perpetuate  the 
rule  of  our  big  trusts  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  However,  you  can  pour  billions  into 
this  program,  but  you  will  never  stop  the 
forward  march  of  the  men  and  women  of 
Em-ope  toward  a  better  day.  They  have 
suffered  too  much  and  too  long  under 
Hitler  ism  to  supinely  accept  the  rule  of 
Wall  Street  imperialism.  They  fought  to 
overthrow  Hitlerism  for  a  better  day. 
They  will  reject  your  Wall  Street  impe- 
rialism in  their  struggle  to  obtain  a 
better  day. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
substitute  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  POWELL.   I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  be  permitted  to  proceed  for 
five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  many  of 
us  thought  we  were  going  to  complete 
this  bill  yesterday,  and  a  great  many  of 
us  have  important  engagements  for  later 
in  the  day.  I  do  trust  that  my  friend 
from  New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  not  insist  upon  any  very  great 
extension  of  time.  I  also  hope  that  the 
gentlemen  on  that  side  in  charge  of  this 
bill  will  close  this  debate  pretty  soon.  I 
am  not  going  to  object,  however,  if  any- 
body wants  the  gentleman  to  have  five 
additional  minutes,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  through  some  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
first  express  my  opposition  to  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  As  I  listened  to 
him  I  wondered  how  the  Italian  peasants 
are  going  to  get  bread  and  land  when 
Palmiro  Tigliatti,  the  Commimist  leader, 
takes  over  and  puts  Italy  under  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle.  I  wonder  how  the 
French  peasant  Is  going  to  get  land  if 
Jacques  Duclos  and  Thorez.  Communist 
leaders,  take  over  and  put  that  country 
under  the  hammer  and  sickle.  It  will 
simply  be  swapping  one  totalitarian  form 
of  government  for  another,  and  the  peas- 
ants in  those  coimtries  who  have  been 
crying  for  bread  and  land  will  be  in  the 
same  identic  and  rigid  position  as  the 
millions  of  peasants  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  cannot  ov/n  1  square  foot  of  land. 


because  the  title  Is  vested  in  a  totali- 
tarian government. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  what 
I  arose  to  say.  I  am  inclined  to  address 
myself  to  the  remaiks  made  by  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
fMr.  RizLEYl.  He  made  a  bold  confes- 
sion here  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  for 
any  long-range  aid  plan.  Oh,  yes,  he  is — 
and  so  arc  all  of  you.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  we' have  been  confused  by  the 
labels  and  the  tags  which  are  so  fre-ly 
used.  The  plan  that  is  being  served  by 
this  bill,  and  I  make  no  apology  for  the 
bill  and  shall  vote  for  it  without  confes- 
sion of  any  confusion  and  my  bev;ilder- 
ment.  is  representative  of  the  basic  pian 
that  is  much  older  than  George  Catlett 
Mai-shall.  our  Secretary  of  State.  It 
symbolizes  a  plan  that  is  older  than  any- 
body in  this  Chamber.  That  plan  began 
in  1620,  when  the  first  refugees  came  to 
this  country,  the  Pilgrims,  to  find  free- 
dom. The  mariner  on  tho  high  seas  is 
not  confused  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  sex- 
tant and  his  compass.  And  if  we  keep 
the  sextant  and  chart  and  compass  of 
freedom  to  square  our  actions,  there  will 
not  be  such  a  confession  of  bewilderment 
and  confusion.  Freedom  Is  the  purpose 
of  America.  That  is  the  cauee  of  Amer- 
ica. That  is  the  crucible  out  of  which 
America  was  bom.  We  started  on  this 
pattern  of  freedom  In  1620.  There  would 
have  been  freedom  in  1775  even  if  there 
had  been  no  Boston  Tea  Party  because 
freedom  is  our  destiny.  They  dipped 
Into  Leviticus  and  found  that  old  phrase : 
"Proclaim  liberty  in  all  the  land." 

Freedom  was  the  text  and  pattern  in 
1787  when  the  Constitution  makers. 
after  reciting  the  words  "perfect  union, 
justice,  and  tranquillity"  then  stated  at 
the  end  of  the  preamble,  "and  to  secure 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty." 

It  was  the  same  in  1812  when  the  lib- 
erty of  our  seamen  on  the  high  seas  was 
impaired  by  Impressment.  It  was  lib- 
erty that  was  the  lodestone  and  the 
beacon  light  In  1861  when  Lincoln,  from 
my  own  State,  came  to  shepherd  the 
cause  of  union.  It  was  the  same  pattern 
of  freedom  that  we  had  in  1898.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  individual  in  question 
then  was  not  William  HohenzoUem  or 
Adoiph  Hitler.  It  happened  to  b?  Gen- 
eral Weyler.  who  was  herding  Cuban 
men,  women,  and  children  in  concen- 
trados.  We  have  heard  of  concentra- 
tion camps  In  World  War  H.  It  was  the 
same  pattern  of  freedom  that  sent  over 
200  Members  of  the  Congress  into  con- 
flict In  1917.  It  was  the  same  pattern 
that  swept  millions  of  young  men  into 
motion  6  years  ago  last  Sunday,  when  our 
physical  frontiers  were  violated  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  trouble  Is  that  we  were 
behind  the  times,  because  the  moral  fron- 
tiers of  a  great  and  living  faith  were 
violated  in  1939.  But  It  took  2  years  In 
which  to  catch  up.  If  there  had  never 
been  a  Pearl  Harbor,  there  still  would 
have  been  World  War  n  because  there 
could  be  no  deviation  from  the  great 
and  persuasive  and  compelling  course 
of  freedom,  which  accoimts  for  the  very 
greatness  of  America. 

Who  will  deny  that  an  anguished  con- 
cern  for  freedom  finally  healed  the 
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cleavages  that  were  so  deep  In 
1940  and  unified  the  Nation, 
deny  that  concern  lor  f  reedom- 
tblnf  whi^  Is  the  heart  or  co  e 
system  of  ttf»--kepk  us  in  the 
evoked  the  sacrifices  which  otir 
and  accounted  for  the 
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It  has  been  our  guiding  siai 
dom  15  the  thing  which  made 
Without  It.  we  couid  not  have 
sadi  triumphs  in  the  sodal. 
eeonomic.  and  spiritual  fields. 
BMral  force  and  not  merely 
dOBie  proposition.    How  well 
tlie  apoatie  Paul  wrote  when 
"Wliere  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
Is  liberty."   That  can  be  chang^ 
We  might  with  cqml  force  say 
freedom  is.  there  te  the  spin 
Lord."    And  because  that  is  so. 
has  been  ready  and  willing  to  a 
ever  ev»l  «Lnd  misfortune  has  bes^t 
and  humbler  peoples  In  all 
the  earth.    How  else  do  you 
It? 

Freedom  la  the  pattern.    I 
with  the  gractacB  gentlewoman 
York  {Idrs.  St.  GborgsI.    The 
that  we  fall  into  the  error  of 
that  freedom  is  an  accomplis 
oversight.    We  have  been  on 
dom  road  progressively  for 
IMO  years.  Ttet  started  with 
•vest    In    Bethlehem    more 
eenturies  ago.  and  the  course 
upward  and  onward,  even  though 
boen  tortaous  and  difficult 
gone  through  lungs  and  duice; , 
palities  and  earldoms,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  over  a 
years,  hut  constantly  the  course 
upfward.  and  the  great 
of  the  people  of  Europe 
the  obeervatlons  of  the  very 
gracious  lady  from  New  York 
swelling  for  freedom.    That  It 
been  accomplished  is  not  their 
it  does  not  impair  the  vitality 
sabstaace  of  the  de.sire  of  tho:^ 
to  reach  out  into  the  sunlight 
dom.    CaU  this  a  reUef  bill  if 
call  it  a  security  bill:  I  am 
take  every  instrumentaUty.  I 
to  take  every  weapon  that  Is 
to  stand  on  the  positive  side 
back  every   force,   every   vile 
Ideology  that  threatens  the  v 
mental  cause  and  purpose  of 
without  which  we  might  be  ir 
With  an  Impoverished  fourth- 
try  of  Europe.    That  is  the 
dictates  action  on  this  bill.    S< 
no  apology.    I  am  ready  to 
weapons  in  every  agency  of  Gov 
knowing  that  if  freedom  is 
the  other  comers  of  the  earth 
la  aa  Indlviaible  fabric,  it  would 
freedom  and  Lberty  at  home.  an( 
the  very  basic  purpose  and 
heart  throb  of  America.     Tha  ; 
JaBtlficat;on  for  this  bill. 

Lev  me  add  a  closing 
once  but  a  th<H!sand  times  in 
which  was  devoted  to  this  bill  t 
ment  was  echoed  and  reechoed 
of  the  basic  purposes  of  this  bi 
resist  and  contain  communism 
phrase  it  in  a  more  positive 
The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  t(} 
freedom  at  home  and  abroad 
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I93d  and      course  at-  times  makes  strange  bedf el- 
¥bo  will      lows.    Yes:  that  course  involves  a  gam- 
that  one      ble.    Yes:  that  course  demands  sacrifice, 
of  our      Yes:  that  course  requires  actions  which 
conflict,      at  times  seem  strange  and  unjustifiable. 
f)eople      Yes:  that  course  at  times  raises  doubts 
ultimate      as  one  observes  the  liquidation  of  free- 
dom and  the  westward  thrust  of  the  Iron 
ciutain.    I  know  that  we  shall  not  be 
wanting  when  the  time  comes,  because 
there  is  behind  us  too  great  and  impres- 
sive a  tradition  of  sacrifice  and  struggle 
as  those  before  us  in  the  life  of  this 
Republic    kept    their    rendezvous    with 
freedom. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  amendments 
thereto  do  now  close.  i 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and   all    amendments   thereto   do   now 
close. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  MakcutionioI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected- 
Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qaixsck:  At 

the  end  of  the  hUI  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"Ncthtag  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
make  inapplicable  In  the  case  of  commodi- 
ties procured  under  the  authority  of  this  act 
the  authority  to  prohibit  or  curtaU  exports 
granted  by  section  6  of  the  act  of  July  2. 
IMO  (Public  Lew  703.  76th  Cong.),  as  now 
in  fcvce,  or  as  may  be  hereafter  amended." 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  the  amendment  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  en  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy [Mr.  WoLCOTT]  had  devised  and  ex- 
pected to  offer.  He  is  presently  detained 
in  sessions  of  that  committee,  engaged 
in  consideration  of  Important  matters 
that  must  be  disposed  of  at  this  session 
of  the  Coni^ress.  I  have  just  conferred 
with  him  over  tue  telephone  and  he  de- 
sires to  have  the  amendment  offered. 

My  imderstanding  of  the  amendment 
is  that  it  Is  calculated  to  integrate  the 
expori;  programs  of  all  kinds,  coming  un- 
der governmental  control.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  some  members 
of  th»  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
they  do  not  see  in  it  ansrthing  out  of  line 
with  the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.    VORYS.    The    Foreign    Affairs 
Committee  had  this  amendment  imder 
consideration  yesterday  morning  and  ap- 
proved it  as  a  committee  amendment, 
but  Intended  to  express  their  approval 
when  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
WoLcoTTl  presented  it. 
The  amendment  merely  makes  clear 
Not      that  this  bill  does  not  interfere  with  ex- 
debato      Port  contiol  powers  of  the  President  and 
senti-      makeji  it  clear  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
.hat  one      Committee  is  not  invading  the  province 
1  was  to      of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Let  us      which  has  important  matters  concem- 
imanner.      Ing  controls  before  it. 
defend  Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
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Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
section  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  the  end  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  POWELL  and  Mr.  SADOWSKI 
objected. 

Mr.  FFEIFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimcus  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  FFEIFER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
listened  patiently  to  the  full  debate  on 
this  very  important  measure.  I  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  so  many  Members  offer 
amendments  that  would  absolutely  de- 
stroy the  piuTJO.^^^e  of  the  bill.  For  God's 
sake,  let  us  dilly  dally  no  longer  and 
rush  this  bill  through  to  relieve  the  suf- 
fering humanity  overseas.  France. 
through  Lafayette,  has  done  so  much  for 
America  when  she  faced  a  crisis,  and 
Italy,  through  her  action  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  war.  has  sacrified  much 
in  aiding  the  Allied  cause. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  suffer- 
ing abroad  and  immediate  help  is  nec- 
essary. Party  politics  has  no  place  in 
the  deliberation  of  this  body  on  such  an 
important  piece  of  legislation.  Help  is 
needed  now  to  help  those  countries  In 
their  fight  against  starvation,  disease, 
and  death.  I  have  been  over  in  Europe 
only  a  short  time  ago  and  the  suffering 
there  was  so  evident  that  I  doubt  if  any- 
one that  has  seen  such  conditions  would 
refuse  immediate  aid.  Let  us  therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  waste  no  more  time — 
vote  for  this  bill  now  so  that  the  suffer- 
ing humanity  abroad  may  get  the  help 
when  it  is  needed,  not  when  it  Is  too  late. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  rise  at  this  late  hour  to  at- 
tempt to  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill 
or  anything  like  that,  but  th^^re  is  one 
point  that  has  not  been  mentioned  in 
all  of  the  debate  this  week  on  this  bill; 
that  on  September  18  of  this  year  at  Lake 
Success.  N.  Y..  Andrei  Y.  Vishinsky.  Rus- 
sia's Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  labeled  me 
as  the  No.  1  warmonger  of  the  United 
States.  On  that  same  list  he  put  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Eaton].  He  also  pro- 
posed that  we  be  tried  by  an  interna- 
tional court  for  warmongering.  I  think 
this  proposal  was  later  taken  up  by  the 
Political  Action  Committee  of  United  Na- 
tions and  defeated. 

Vishinsky's  reason  for  plswing  me  on 
that  list  was  not  because  of  any  eloquence 
on  my  part  for  I  cannot  make  an  eloquent 
speech.  Why  is  it  that  he  did  not  place 
the  able  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  on  that  list?  He  has  made 
numerous  speeches  here  against  com- 
munism. Why  did  he  not  list  the  able 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACKl  who  his  made  numerous 
speeches    against   commimism,   or   the 
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many  other  able  members  of  this  body 
who  spoke  about  communism?  Why  did 
he  pick  out  a  freshman  Member  of  this 
body?  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  studied 
European  psychology  when  I  was  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  during  the  late 
war.  I  was  in  a  lot  of  countries  in 
Europe.  I  had  time  to  think.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  Russia  fears  today  is 
the  thing  I  mentioned  here  on  May  7, 
that  is.  the  greatest  air  force  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  believe 
that  relief  bills  will  stop  communism, 
then  they  are  only  kidding  themselves. 
Stalin  is  the  greatest  political  chess 
player  in  the  world.  He  won  at  Yalta. 
He  won  at  the  other  conferences.  If 
I  were  sitting  in  the  Kremlin  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  playing  with  the  future  domi- 
nation of  this  world,  I  would  favor  the 
United  States  putting  its  money  into  re- 
lief bills  Instead  of  air  power;  I  would 
favor  their  putting  money  into  rat  holes 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  In  the  world, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  would  be  spend- 
ing, as  the  Russians  are  spending  today, 
$13,000,000,000  annually  for  my  air  force, 
submarines,  and  my  army.  Thirteen  bil- 
lion dollars  in  Russia  is  equivalent  to 
$40,000,000,000  in  the  United  SUtes.  be- 
cause we  have  a  high  standard  of  living 
while  they  have  slave  labor.  Their  $13,- 
000,000.000  will  go  further  than  $40,000,- 
000.000  in  this  coimtry.  In  5  years,  if 
such  a  policy  continues,  our  resources 
will  have  b3en  dissipated  on  relief  and 
temporary  expedients  while  Russia  builds 
the  greatest  army,  submarine,  and  air 
force  in  the  world.  Then  where  will  we 
be?  A  second-rate  power  having  lost  in 
the  international  military- preparedness 
race  and  then  the  cold  war  may  become 
hot  and  who  will  call  the  shots? 

Mr.  Chairman.  Rokosovsky,  Zhukov, 
and  Koniev,  who  are  commanding  those 
great  Russian  armies  poised  in  western 
Russia  today,  land  that  we  surrendered  at 
Yalta,  are  ready  to  drive  to  the  English 
Channel  in  3  weeks.  They  place  great 
confidence  in  their  300  divisions,  44  000 
combat  planes,  and  over  200  submarines. 
Russia  is  strengthening  this  force  while 
shouting  about  warmongers  and  divert- 
ing our  attention  to  relief. 
,  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  will  stop 
communism  in  this  world?  An  air  force 
right  here  in  America,  as  I  stated  on 
May  7,  that  can  fly  to  any  part  of  the 
world  and  return,  capable  and  willing  to 
use  the  atomic  bomb,  if  necessary,  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  this  great  country. 
Air  power,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  pe&ce  power. 
You  get  weak  and  you  see  what  Russia 
will  do.  Ycu  stay  strong  and  they  know 
that  we  will  defend  the  liberties  of  our 
people.  If  they  know  we  will  fight  for 
our  Constitution  and  we  have  the  ability 
to  defend  it,  then  they  will  sign  up  at 
the  United  Nations  and  you  will  see  them 
cooperate  because  they  respect  mihtary 
power  and  that  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  with  you  this 
afternoon,  let  us  put  first  things  first. 
I  believe  in  the  policy  of  a  shotgun  in 
one  hand  and  a  Bible  in  the  other.  That 
is  exactly  what  founded  this  Nation,  that 
Is  what  put  the  Puritans  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  is  what  made  America  what 
it  is  today.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  the 
world  know  that  we  are  in  favor  of  Chris- 


tianity, that  we  are  in  favor  of  justice, 
but  at  the  same  time  let  us  keep  our 
armed  forces  built  up  to  the  point  where 
we  can  defend  the  sacred  freedoms  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  privilege  of  inserting  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  Members  of  the  House  should 
be  congratulated  upon  the  statesman- 
like manner  in  which  this  legislation  has 
been  considered.  There  have  been  no 
partLsan  disputes.  We  are  today  witness- 
ing evidence  of  a  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  change  in  our  national  view- 
point. The  change  is  that  practically 
all  Members  of  Congress  appreciate  the 
fact  that  world  leadership  has  inevitably 
turned  to  the  United  States.  We  can- 
not escape  the  power  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  carry  all  over  the  world.  This 
change  has  been  taking  place  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Many  people  in  this  coun- 
try did  not  recognize  it  after  World 
War  I.  Now,  however,  the  fact  of  respon- 
sibility and  the  necessity  of  leadership  is 
apparent  to  everyone. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  because  if  this 
Nation  is  to  work  for  freedom  and  peace 
we  must  do  our  best  to  establish  better 
order  in  western  Europe.  From  purely 
a  humanitarian  viewpoint  the  people  of 
this  country  want  to  prevent  hunger  and 
starvation  to  every  extent  possible.  The 
bill  is  justified  on  that  ground,  but  there 
are  other  and  important  reasons  why  it 
should  be  passed.  The  forces  of  com- 
munism would  fill  any  power  vacuum  and 
will  use  every  means  possible  to  sabotage 
and  take  over  the  Governments  of  France 
and  Italy.  If  we  fall  to  pass  this  bill, 
our  strongholds  of  possible  peace  and 
freedom  on  the  continent  of  Europe  will 
be  lost.  We  must  grant  this  aid  if  we 
are  to  have  the  opportunity  of  joining  in 
a  larger  mission  for  world  stability,  se- 
curity, and  peace. 

In  the  beginning  I  complimented  the 
committee  on  the  handling  of  this  bill. 
It  will  soon  be  sent  to  the  President  for 
his  approval.  I  hope  that  action  upon 
the  appropriation  to  implement  it  may  be 
handled  expeditiously.  Many  people 
wonder  v/hy  Congress  takes  so  long. 
They  do  not  appreciate  the  steps  through 
which  legislation  of  this  kind  must  pass. 
Letters  I  have  been  receiving  indicate 
impatience  with  the  slowness  in  getting 
relief  to  these  countries.  The  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  has  enabled  everyone 
to  express  their  views,  so  let  us  hope 
that  when  the  appropriation  measure  is 
before  Congress  that  it  may  be  passed 
without  another  prolonged  and  extensive 
debate. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  H.  R.  4S04  and 
all  amendments  thereto  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  VoktsI  that  all  debate 
on  the  bill  and   all   amendments  now 
pending  thereto  do  now  close. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Halleck]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  MicHENER,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4604)  to  promote  world  peace  and 
the  general  welfare,  national  interest, 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  aid  to  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  386. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  ptit 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  an  amendment  to  change 
the  title  of  the  bill,  which  I  understand 
is  proper. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  wUl  come  after 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  I  should 
like  to  inform  the  membership  that  this 
is  an  important  amendment  and  I  should 
like  to  speak  on  it. 
The  SPEAKER.  It  is  not  debatable. 
The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Si>eaker.  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  moves  that 
H.  R.  4604  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  for  further  study. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKJER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vo«ts:  Amend 
the  title  so  as  to  read:  "To  promote  world 
peace  and  the  general  welfare,  national  in- 
terest, and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  aid  to  certain  foreign  ootu- 
Uies." 

Mr  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  to  the  title. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  la  on 
the  stibstitute  amendment  offpred  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

The  sut»titute   amendmeilt 
Jected. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question 
the  amendment  offered  by 
idan  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Votrs). 

The  amendment  w«s  agrefd 

Mr.  VORYS.     Mr.  Speakei 
to  the  provisions  of  House 
389.  I  move  to  take  from  th^^ 
table  the  bill  8.  1774.  and 
after  the  enacting  clause  of 
msert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text 
H.  R  4604.  as  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Cle^k  wUl  re 
port  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  r^ad  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  i  nd  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  (aid  on  the 
Uble. 

The  bill  H.  R.  4604  was  lild  on  the 
table. 

Mr.    VORYS.     Mr.   Speaker 
that  the  House  Insist  upon  :  Ls 
ment  to  the  bUl  8.  1774  and 
conference  with  the  Senate,  ar  d 
the  Speaker  appoint  managers 
part  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  appointed  th^  following 
cooferees:  Messrs.  Eaton.  Voats,  Mukot. 
Bloom,  and  Kxi. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  Senate  bill  as  amended  {is  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 

KZTSNaiON  OP  RSMAFks 

Mr.  BUSBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remai  ks  in  the 
Rccoso  and  include  a  letter  h  >  wrote  to 
Attorney  General  Thomas  C.  Clark  and 
an  article  that  appeared  In  flaia  Talk 
Magazine. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  asked  an^  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  i  ;marks  in 
the  RtcciD  and  include  a  ktter  from 
Curtis  P.  NetteLs.  a  member  of  Rhe  factU- 
tr  of  Cornell  University. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California  lasked  and 
was  given  permission  to  exteitd  his  re- 
marks in  the  Rscoti)  and  incli  de  an  ed- 
itorial from  the  Santa  MonJcj ,  Outlook. 

Mr.  SARBACHBR  asked  ani  was  giv- 
en permission  to  attend  his  r  marks  in 
the  Raoon  and  Incltide  an  ai^icle  from 
the  Marine  Corps  Gazette. 

Mr.  AMGKLL  asked  and  ^ras  glTen 
permissioo  to  extend  his  resu  rks  in  the 
Rzcoas  and  incluite  certain  ai  tides. 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Rccoro  in  two  instances  and  in- 
clude newspaper  articles  with  each. 

Mr.  WALTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Rkou)  and  include  an  article  from  to- 
day's Journal  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  McGregor  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RicoKD  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  STRATTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BxJSBZY)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Recokd  and  include 
an  article  entitled  "The  Gentleman 
Prom  Illinois"  on  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  com- 
ing to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  OTIARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rsccio  and  include  certain 
extraneous  matter.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Public  Printer  that  this  will  exceed  two 
pc«es  of  the  Rscou  and  will  cost  $159.75. 
but  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  notwith- 
standing that  fact. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
notwithstaiiding  the  cost,  the  extension 
may  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

8PBCIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Monday  next,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  legislative  program  of  the  day  and 
following  any  spe,:ial  orders  heretofore 
granted,  I  may  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House  on  Greece  for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foniia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  me  for  today  be  postponed  to 
Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objtction. 

IMTERIM-AID  BILL,  1947 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der to  consider  the  conference  report  on 
the  Wll  8.  1774  at  any  time  after  It  is 
filed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
oouurrrms  on  banking  and  currency 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  until 
midnight  of  Saturday  next  to  file  a  re- 
port on  House  Joint  Resolution  273. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conmiittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  im- 
til  midnight  of  Saturtlay  next  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.  R.  4675. 

The  SI^AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 


COlOIITm  ON  RULES 


Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  Sat- 
urday next  to  file  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

extension  op  remarks 

Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  a  speech  made 
by  himself  some  weeks  ago,  and  also  to 
include  two  separate  items,  one  an  edito- 
rial and  the  other  an  article. 

Mr.  JENNINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re- 
marks he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  to  include  a  quotation. 

I.BGISIiATrVE   program    AND   ADJOURN- 
MENT over 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
discussed  with  numerotis  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  the  matter 
of  the  conference  report  and  the  time 
when  it  might  be  expected  to  be  ready. 
My  information  is  that  the  conferees 
cannot  get  together  until  sometime  to- 
morrow morning.  In  view  of  the  many 
features  of  the  two  biUs  that  are  in  dis- 
agreement, I  think  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  a  conference  report  could  not  be 
ready  for  action  tomorrow.  It  wotild 
seem  that  at  the  earliest  the  conference 
report  may  be  ready  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  some  member  of  the  committee 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  confer- 
ees may  have  permission  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  if  they  come  to  an  agree- 
ment before  midnight  on  Saturday? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Yes;  I  ^iU  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorts] 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  If  the  conferees  ar- 
rive at  an  agreement  before  midnight 
Saturday  night  they  have  permission  to 
file  their  report- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do  so 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  what  reason 
did  he  ask  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
have  until  midnight  Saturday  night  to 
file  a  report? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
explain.  The  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, received  permission  to  file  reports 
on  two  UUs.    As  the  gentleman  knows. 
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we  are  anxious  to  conclude  the  program 
in  time  for  members  to  get  back  home 
for  Christmas.  Some  of  the  Members 
have  considerable  distance  to  travel. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  high  degree  of 
urgency  in  connection  with  all  of  these 
matters.  K  these  bills  are  reported 
from  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, it  will  be  our  plan  that  the  Com- 
mittee appear  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  if  the  Committee  on  Rules  sees 
fit  to  grant  riiles  making  these  measures 
in  order,  that  they  might  be  taken  up 
early  next  week. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  So  that  the 
plan  is  to  start  on  your  price  control  bill 
on  Monday? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Since  the  gentleman 
has  raised  that  question,  I  will  say  gen- 
erally in  respect  to  the  program  as  I 
can  now  foresee  it,  although  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  will  understand  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  this  sort  of  a  situa- 
tion in  undertaking  to  outline  an  iron- 
clad timetable.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  been  laboring  diligently 
in  the  preparation  of  an  appropriation 
bill  which  must  necessarily  be  enacted  to 
take  care  of  the  Various  matters  that 
have  been  considered  in  this  extraordi- 
nary session.  My  hope  is  that  the  ap- 
propriation bill  can  be  ready  not  later 
than  Tuesday  of  next  week.  Of  course 
if  the  matters  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  can  be  gotten  in 
such  shape  so  that  they  can  be  taken  up 
on  Monday  or  on  any  subsequent  day,  we 
certainly  want  to  proceed  with  them  as 
expeditiously  as  we  can. 

It  may  be  possible  that  we  can  get  some 
of  those  matters  up  for  consideration  on 
Monday.  I  would  suggest  the  Members 
be  here  on  Monday,  because  certainly  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  foreign-aid  bill  will  be  ready 
for  action  then. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  latter  observation 
made  by  the  majority  leader,  I  recognize 
the  difficulty  of  giving  specific  plans,  and 
of  course  the  gentleman  is  in  that  posi- 
tion, but  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other  Members. 
Next  week  will  be  an  important  week; 
that  is,  it  will  be  a  busy  week.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  should  say  so;  yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is.  you  in- 
tend to  take  up  the  appropriation  bill 
and  p.lso  whatever  bills  ccme  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  the  conference  report.  So  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  Members  to  be  here  from 
Monday  on. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Yes.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  leadership  Is 
In  the  position  that  you  feel  you  have 
to  call  up  any  of  this  legislation  if  it  is 
ready  on  Monday? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  simply  wanted 
that  for  the  information  of  the  Members 
so  that  they  would  realize  they  should  be 
here  from  Monday  on. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
inquire  as  to  whether  the  gentleman  has 
any  idea,  if  this  conference  report  comes 


in  Monday  there  will  be  a  roll  call  so 
that  a  Member  can  record  his  opposition 
to  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  as  much  about  that  as  I 
would. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Oh,  I  would  not  think 
so. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  is  within  the  prov- 
ince of  any  Member  to  demand  a  record 
vote  on  any  measure. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  But  he  cannot  get  it 
unless  he  can  get  enough  Members  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
gentleman  would  very  seldom  find  him- 
self in  that  .situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HallzckI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SPECIAL  order 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Eberharter]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  last  June  appointed  a  so-called 
Special  Tax  Study  Committee.  The 
membership  of  this  committee  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  representatives  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  and 
tax  attorneys  representing  Wall  Street 
and  the  petroleum  interests.  There  was 
one  lone  representative  of  the  common 
people — Mr.  Matthew  Woll.  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Immediately  after  this  study  group  was 
named — which  has  also  been  called  the 
Magill  committee,  for  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Roswell  Magill,  the  well-known  Wall 
Street  lawyer — I  obtained  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  oppose  this  dangerous  prec- 
edent. The  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Chairman  Kntttscn,  had  tipped  his  hand 
as  to  the  kind  of  advisory  committee  he 
had  created  by  his  failure  to  obtain  ad- 
vance authority  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  his  coup.  I  con- 
tended that  this  advisory  committee  was 
a  needless  expense,  since  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  already  has  avail- 
able a  staff  of  experts  to  assist  in  the 
prepas-ation  of  a  tax  bill.  I  warned  that 
there  was  great  danger  in  allowing  the 
taxing  power,  so  carefully  restricted  in 
the  Constitution,  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  delegated 
to,  or  subverted  by,  small  groups  repre- 
senting their  own  selfish  interests. 

How  accurate,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  warn- 
ing now  seems.  I  have  read  the  majority 
report  filed  by  Mr.  Magill  and  eight  of 
his  associates',  and  have  also  read  the 
minority  report  filed  by  Mr.  Woll.  I  must 
confess  that  much  in  each  of  the  reports 
deals  with  such  technicalities  that  it  is 
difficult  for  anyone  but  a  highly  skilled 
tax  expert  to  appreciate  their  full  mean- 
ing. The  minority  report  of  Mr.  VfcAl, 
however,  does  translate  many  of  the 
Magill  recommendations  into  imder- 
standable  terms.  The  prevailing  theme 
of  the  majority  report  submitted  by  Mr. 
Magill  apipears  to  me  to  be  particularly 
Inviting  to  schemes  of  tax  evasion  and 


avoidance  heretofc«^  practiced  by  many 
whose  ability  to  pay  taxes  are  greatest. 
In  the  language  of  Mr.  Woll  in  his  dis- 
senting report,  the  four  do2en  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Magill's  group  also 
seem  to  have  as  their  purpa<;e  "to  attain 
by  indirect  and  complex  methods  the  re- 
sult of  income-tax  cutting  for  the  fa- 
vored few  which  they  do  not  dare  recom- 
mend by  an  outright  reduction  in  surtax 
rates." 

Just  what  the  revenue  effects  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  majority  report 
"to  improve  the  operation  of  the  tux 
structure  and  to  eliminate  manifest  in- 
equities" might  be  is  not  clear  from  a 
reading  of  it.  Nor  was  there  a  fiat  state- 
ment of  the  type  of  tax-reduction  bill — 
as  distinguished  from  a  tax-revision 
bill — which  would  be  favored  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Magill  committee. 

Mr.  Matthew  WoU  has  now  done  the 
American  people,  the  Committee  on 
Wa.vs  and  Means,  and  the  Ccmgress  a 
further  great  service  in  filing,  on  De- 
cember 1.  a  supplemental  report.  In  this 
supplement  Mr.  Woll  reveals  that,  in  the 
discussions  in  meetings  of  the  Magill 
committee,  the  assumption  was  that  the 
technical  changes  recommended  by  the 
majority  "would  be  giver  first  priority 
after  enactment  of  the  across-the-board 
tax-cut  proposals  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  Representative  Knutson." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  reported  In 
the  press  that  even  the  Republican 
leadership  is  now  willing  to  admit  the 
truth— that  the  GOP  tax-cut  plan  was 
not  the  right  kind  of  tax  reduction. 
President  Truman  and  Democrats  in 
Congress  have  consistently  urged  that 
when  the  time  for  tax  reduction  does 
arrive  high  priority  should  be  given  to 
the  claims  of  persons  with  low  income. 
The  proper  way  to  do  this  is  to  increase 
personal  exemptions.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  the  Republicans  are  about  to  see 
the  light.  I  am  also  glad  to  see  they  are 
beginning  to  give  attention  to  the  dis- 
criminatory advantage  now  enjoyed  by 
married  persons  residing  in  community- 
property  States  at  the  expense  of  citi- 
zens of  other  States.  This  is  a  problem 
which  Democrats  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  urged  should  be  considered,  be- 
fore reckless  enactment  of  a  so-called 
across-the-board  tax  plan.  These  de- 
velopments serve  to  emphasize  the 
soundness  of  the  position  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Treasury  that  all  sections  of  the 
Federal  tax  structure  should  be  reviewed 
before  surplus  revenues  are  dissipated  in 
premature  rate  reductions. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  so-called  Magill 
committee,  according  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Woll,  was  counting  on  Congress  to  enact 
again  the  Knutson  tax  bill,  which  con- 
centrates $4,000,000,000  of  tax  reduction 
largely  in  the  upper  brackets.  "Then 
first  priority  would  be  given  to  the  50 
technical  proposals  compounded  by  Mr. 
Magill's  group.  That  was  the  plan. 
Although  the  Magill  committee  assured 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  mem- 
bers that  "thfe  revenue  cost  of  our  pro- 
posals will  not  be  large,"  no  estimates  of 
the  revenue  loss  were  supplied.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Woll,  in  his  December  1  state- 
ment, gives  us,  for  the  first  time,  some 
specific  idea  of  the  cost.    His  estimate 
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Is  an  annual  revenue  loss  of  $4  4 
000.    Mr  Speaker.  I  Insert  at 
In  the  RscoRB  a  brief  two-page  stjitement 
by  Mr.  Well,  which  contains  a 
down  showing  how  this  figure  of 
•4.S00.000.000  was  computed: 
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On  IVorembrr  3.  I  sobmltted  • 
rrport  »»  a  member  of  Um  special 
Ut«e  appointad  by  the 
and  Means  of  the  United  8t«t4s 
of  Reprewnt&tiTes.    In  submitting 
port.  I  stated  that  I  was  reserving 
to  tUe  a  supplemental  minority 
th«  event  I  oonstdered  Issuance  of 
statement  nsossaary  In  the  light  of 
BMnta  Mffcaequcnt  to  October  31. 
During  Uw  course  of  the 
at  the  pact  several 
to  secure  definite  mformat 
to  tbm   probable    revenue    1 
■tfM  ba  mrartiwisil  by  the  adoptio: 
tain  proposals  that  were  made  from 
time  and  were  finally  approved  by 
mittee    majority.    Since   I    was 
accure  Information  on  this  point  ffxtm 
Tlsers  working  with  the  committee 
In  a  poetUon  to  discuss  the  poaslble 
Icaaea  that  might  result  (Tom 
tlon  of  the  majority's 
mj  min(»rlty  report. 

Daring  tba  past  several  weeks.  I  llave 
a  study  made  and  herewith  preMnt 
mate  of  revenue  losses  to  be  anticlpa^ 
the  adoption  of  the  majority's 
Uan. 
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Jler«nti«  loss  from  MmgOl  committee 
reeomtnendmtiona  (attmated)-~Coa. 

Sketchy  estimates — Continued 
34.  Employee  pension  plan 

provlalona.      Assumed 

tax  rate  of  30  percent 

•pplied  to  present  em- 

plovee     contributions 

of  sncOOCOOO $50,000,000 

39.  Depreciation.    Assumes 

that  depredation 

charges  will  be  dou- 

Med.    DaU  from  1944 

Statistics  of   Income.l,  500.  300,000 
Noe.   7.    12.    14.    15,    16,    17. 

18.    19,  ao.  31,   33,  33. 

35.  36.  37.  38.  30.  31,  33. 

33 — lump-sum  guess..     ISO,  000,  000 
Indefinite  recommendations: 
3.  Averaging    personal    In- 
comes.    Range    1100.- 

000.000   to   82,000.000- 

000   100.000,000 

6.  Taxation  of  small  cor- 
porations.      Assumes 

that  the  bracket  rate 

for   825.000-850.000   Is 

cut   from   present   53 

percent  to  rate  of  30 

pncent.     Data    from 

1M4  mattetlcs  of  In- 
come      350.  000.  000 

xsTATs  Airs  ctrr  tax 
i-15.  Lump-sum  guess 350,000.000 


Total  revenue  loes.  an- 
nual rale 4.410.000.000 

estimates  are  based  on  contlntiatlon  of 
present  high  levels  of  Income  and  apply  to 
first  few  years  that  recommendations  are  In 
effect. 

Total  revenue  losses  imder  the  three  cate- 
gories as  listed  above  total  84.410.000.000. 
Since.  In  the  discussions  at  the  committee 
meetings,  the  assumption  was  that  these 
changes  approved  by  the  majority  would  be 
gtven  first  priority  after  enactment  of  the 
across-the-board  tax-cut  proposals  of  Repre- 
sentative KmrrsoN.  a  pattern  for  revenue 
loss  of  approximately  88.500.000.000  at  pres- 
ent levels  of  Income  has  been  laid  out  by  the 
committee  majority. 

I  would  reemphasize  at  this  time,  there- 
fore, in  the  light  of  the  more  definite  infor- 
mation now  available  to  me  as  to  the  amount 
of  revenue  reduction  that  may  be  anticipated. 
that  the  majority's  recommendations  are 
neither  practical  nor  equitable.  They  are 
not  practical  in  that  they  suggest  reductions 
far  greater  in  extent  than  present  or  antici- 
pated revenue  needs  for  at  least  the  next  3 
or  3  years  will  permit.  They  are  not  equi- 
table because,  with  few  minor  exceptions, 
they  propose  major  tax  relief  for  those  In  the 
upper  Income  brackets.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  after  the  tax  reduction  of 
88,500.000.000  proposed  by  Representative 
KiruTBOit  and  the  majority  of  the  Tax  Study 
Committee  have  been  made,  the  low  Income 
groups  would  still  be  paying  heavy  Income 
and  excise  taxes.  , 

Excise  taxe*  I 

In  view  of  the  constant  rise  In  price  levels 
which  is  still  continuing,  the  need  for  reduc- 
ing the  war-Imposed  excise  taxes  is  in  my 
opinion  becoming  more  urgent.  Although 
it  would  be  dlflkult  to  state  Just  what  part 
of  the  88  000.000  000  yearly  from  such  taxes 
contribute  to  price  mark-ups.  It  Is  obvious 
tlMit  the  consumer  at  retail  must  be  paying 
toiiatilsisbly  more  than  the  amount  of  tax. 
The  taxes  on  transportation  and  conunu- 
nication,  electrical  goods,  office  eqiulpment. 
optical  goods,  and  many  other  articles  are 
discriminatory,  bad  Ln  their  impact  on  busi- 
ness, and  capricious  in  their  effect  on  con- 
stimers. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  long  before  ihxs  estimate  was 


made  Mr.  WoU  had  labeled  the  Maglll 
majority  report  as  a  "concerted  effort 
to  legalize  and  simplify  avoidance." 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  pro- 
posals advanced  do  not  have  any  appli- 
cation to  i>eople  with  incomes  below 
$5,000  a  year.  So,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
and  studies  made  by  Mr.  WoU.  there  is 
now  exposed  the  plans  of  the  Maglll 
group  to  provide  these  tremendous  wind- 
falls for  the  wealthy  of  Wall  Street. 
Lest  we  forget.  Mr.  Magill  was  one  of 
two  nongovernmental  witnesses  per- 
mitted to  testify  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  H.  R.  1 — the  origi- 
nal Republican  tax-grab  bill  for  the 
rich.  To  this  $4,000,000,OCO  reduction 
in  income-tax  rates  he  and  his  followers, 
through  technical  revisions,  would  add 
another  $4,500,000,000  bonanza  for  the 
upper-bracket  taxpayers.  And  from  the 
suggestion  for  "strengthening  the  ex- 
cise-tax structure."  it  is  easy  to  visualize 
a  Federal  general  sales  tax.  as  now 
openly  recommended  by  some  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  The  plan  in  simple  terms 
is  to  impose  a  general  sales  tax  upon  the 
poor  in  order  to  grant  income-tax  relief 
for  the  rich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  full  credit  should  be 
given  Mr.  Matthew  Woll  for  exposing 
this  grandiose  scheme  for  what  it  would 
be — the  biggest  double  steal  in  Federal 
tax  history.  His  lucid  analysis  of  the 
tax-avoidance  and  specJal-rellef  charac- 
ter of  the  Magill  recommendations  has 
given  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Congress  fair  and  ade- 
quate warning.  No  time  should  be 
wasted  in  consideration  of  the  tax  pro- 
gram recommended  in  the  Magill  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  its  proper  place 
a  short  two-page  statement  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thew WolL       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  will  agree  that 
Matthew  Woll  is  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  this  Republic  and  that  he  would  not 
have  submitted  ttiis  report  at  this  time 
in  the  form  he  did  to  the  Congress  had 
not  this  committee  been  named  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee.   Is  that  true? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Woll  was 
olDcially  named  as  a  member  of  this  so- 
called  special  advisory  group  so  that  in 
his  capacity  as  a  member  of  this  group 
he  dissented  from  the  findings  of  a  ma- 
jority and  they  filed  an  ori?jnal  minority 
report  and  then  a  supplemental  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  what  fault  does 
the  gentleman  find  with  placing  Mr. 
Woll  on  a  committee  that  permits  him 
to  do  this? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  What  fault  do  I 
find? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  find  fault  with 
It  because,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, it  was  a  needless  expense  In  the 
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first  place.  It  is  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
who  vested  the  power  to  levy  taxes  in  tiie 
United  States.  By  the  imauthonz3d  ac- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Knut- 
scNl  there  was  a  delegated  power  to 
this  special  tax  committee,  and  I  say 
that  in  exercising  this  dangerous  power 
they  have  made  recommendations  which 
will  befuddle  the  American  public,  which 
will  give  a  fcur  and  one-half  billion  ad- 
ditional tax  relief  of  those  mainly  in  the 
higher  income  brackets.  That  is  what 
I  want  to  get  before  the  Congress  and 
tha  American  people. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  has  a 
right  to  oppose  any  of  these  recommen- 
dations. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  did 
not  intend  to  leave  the  impression  that 
this  advisory  committee  was  given 
power  by  the  Congress  to  write  a  tax  law 
or  to  imocse  taxes  or  repeal  taxes. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Oh.  absolutely, 
everybody  in  the  country  beyond  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grade  knows  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  act 
in  order  to  pass  a  Federal  statute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right.  Now, 
is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  calling  upon 
the  leaders  in  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor  to  make  their  recommendations  for 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  appointment  of  a  selected  gi-oup.  of 
a  certain  class  of  individuals,  being  giv- 
en the  power  to  make  a  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  the  first  objection  I  had  was 
that  every  one  of  the  10  members  of 
this  committee  was  selected  in  the  fii'st 
Instance,  without  consultation  with 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means;  without  consultation 
v.ith  22  or  23  members.  No  ofiBcial  ac- 
tion was  taken.  The  members  of  this  so- 
called  tax  study  group  spent  money  with- 
out proper  authorization  for  expenses. 
Nine  out  of  the  ten  represented,  as  I 
said,  The  American  Association  of  Rail- 
roads. Chambers  of  Commerce,  petrole- 
um interests,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  There  was  only 
one  member  who  represented  the  com- 
mon people,  the  great  majority  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country,  and  my  warn- 
ing is  borne  out,  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
recommendations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  aware  that  the 
genileman  disagrees  as  to  who  should  go 
on  this  advisory  committee,  but  that 
was  not  my  question,  whether  or  not  he 
approved  the  personnel  of  this  commit- 
tee. I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  thinks 
it  was  proper  for  the  Congress  to  call 
upon  the  leaders  in  agriculture  and  la- 
bor and  industry  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  these  public  questions?  Does 
the  gentleman  approve  of  that  proce- 
dure or  not?  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection if,  in  an  orderly  way,  the  com- 
mittee, through  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  takes  official  action  and 
recommends  the  appointment  of  some 
experts  to  make  the  recommendation. 


Now,  the  general  principle  is  ell  right, 
but  that  was  not  followed  in  this  in- 
stance. The  gentleman  knows  very  well 
that  he  was  not  consulted,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  He  was  not  consulted  before 
the  announcement  was  made  in  the 
newspapers  that  these  gentlemen  had 
been  selected  to  make  a  special  study,  to 
make  reL-ommendations  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  to  expend  money,  and  that  they 
would  be  reimbursed,  and  that  was  done 
on  the  simple  announcement,  without 
any  action,  without  the  committee  mem- 
bers knowing  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  is  sis  the  gentleman  feels,  he 
could  have  rendered  a  great  service  to 
this  Republic  in  exposing  their  records 
and  their  positions,  when  two  of  them 
were  serving  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury by  appo:ntment  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  The  exposure  of 
their  actions  and  their  records  was  made 
within  a  few  days  after  their  unauthor- 
ized appointment  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
And,  it  i;^  in  the  record. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  were  high  of- 
ficials in  the  Treasury,  appointed  by  the 
gentleman's  party. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  neither  one  of  them 
was  with  the  Government  very  long. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  gentleman's  party  to  high 
position  in  the  Treasury,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Yes.  I  think 
one  lasted  about  7  months  and  then  he 
resigned,  and  I  think  the  other  one  lasted 
about  12  or  13  months,  and  then  he  was 
not  in  the  Government  service  any  more. 
I  am  not  exactly  sure  as  to  the  length 
of  time,  but  I  know  that  the  service  of 
one  was  less  than. a  year,  so  the  very 
fact  that  he  was  appointed,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  not  a  clearance  for  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know  these 
men  that  the  gentleman  criticizes,  but 
I  am  surprised  at  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  not  taking  this  floor  and 
saying  something  about  these  men,  when 
they  were  not  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
but  wielding  real  power  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  an 
appointment  of  his  party. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  wUl  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  at  that  time  I  was  not 
on  the  committee  and  I  did  not  know  the 
gentlemen.  These  facts  did  not  come  to 
my  attention  and  it  was  not  within  my 
special  province  to  know.  I  think  I  am 
doing  my  duty  now  and  I  did  it  when 
they  were  first  appointed  by  this  unau- 
thorized appointment  of  Mr.  Knutson. 
I  tried  to  do  my  duty  and  expose  them 
to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  go  into  the  qiestion  of  how 
these  gentlemen  were  appointed,  but  for 
the  information  of  my  friend  from  Ne- 
braska may  I  say,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  of  my  state  of 
mind,  that  when  both  of  these  gentlemen, 
whom  I  personally  like  very  much,  were 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 


they  were  not  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness interests  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  made  reference. 
That  is  my  distinct  understanding,  be- 
cause I  was  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  at  the  time.  Whatever  their 
business  associations  were  before  that, 
they  were  severed  at  the  time  they  be- 
came Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  and  whatever  their  business 
associations  have  been  since  they  became 
separated  from  their  positions  as  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  they 
have  developed  since  that  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
contend  there  was  anything  wrong  with 
their  engaging  in  business  or  succeeding 
in  it? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Does  the  gentle- 
man want  to  get  me  into  this? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    The  gentleman  got  into 
this  himself. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    No,  I  did  not. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  did  not  call  upon  the 
gentleman,  he  invited  himself  in. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
leaving  an  erroneous  impression. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  just  asked  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma-sachusetts  a  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Abends).  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania refuses  to  yield  any  more. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  either  of  the  gentleman  in  turn, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  you  both  not 
talk  at  once  so  I  may  understand  which 
one  is  talking. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  would  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  long  as  the 
gentleman  wants  an  answer  I  will  say 
that  no  chairman  of  any  committee  has 
the  right  to  appoint  a  committee — if  the 
gentleman  wants  an  answer  drawing  me 
further  than  I  intended  to  go — without 
the  committee's  officially  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  answer  to 
the  question  I  asked? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  made  the  mistake  of  ap- 
pointing this  committee  without  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  voting  to 
do  so,  and  there  is  a  legislative  reorgani- 
zation act  which  specifically  provides 
against  that  practice.  Outside  of  that, 
that  should  have  been  done  by  committee 
action,  anyway.  The  gentleman  is  try- 
ing to  create  the  impression  that  these 
two  gentlemen  still  had  their  business 
associations  when  they  were  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  was 
the  part  about  which  I  wanted  to  dis- 
abuse the  gentleman's  mind,  not  that  he 
had  it  in  his  mind,  but  I  wanted  to  get 
the  record  straight.  That  is  the  weak 
spot.  The  gentleman  pulled  me  in  far- 
ther than  I  intended  to  go.  The  gentle- 
man called  it  up  later  because  you  Re- 
publicans got  smart  and  had  a  meeting, 
and  then  you  called  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  for- 
mally voted  to  do  what  was  done  at  the 
outset,  and  you  got  out  of  It:  but  good 
luck  to  yoiL'  I  know  a  lot  about  that.  too. 
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Mr.  CURTIS. 


The  gentlananl  misun- 

I  askM   him  If 

'  wrong  about  a  man's 

la  badiMM  and  (uccieiding  in 

It    That  was  my  orlrlnal  que^tl^ 

Mr.  EBBIHARTER.     Th« 
that  L^  ohTlous. 
Mr.  MoCX>RMACK.   I  will  an  <;irer  that 
by  saying  that  there  is  lothing 
at  all  about  a  man's  teing  In 


aniwer  to 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  fenlleman  say  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  A  man  M4ho  sue- 
eaeds  in  any  activity  receives  njy  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  geHUonan. 

hL-EBEHHARTER.  I  thank  he  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  putting  a 


little   spirit 
brotvht  up. 


into    the    subject 


It  is  a  subj?cl  tha<  is  very 
Whcn- 
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that    I 


Important  to  the  entire  country. 
cw  a  committee  makes  recon^enda- 
ttoos  to  take  away  four  and  a  lalf  bil- 
lion dollars  in  revenue  from  the  Federal 
Government  without  showing  exactly 
how  it  is  to  be  done,  by  so-calh  d  tech- 
nical revisions.  I  think  the  publii :  should 
known. 

XXTBK8ION  OP  RBMARKJ 

Mr.  RBB8  asked  and  was  tiy  en  per- 
miasion  to  rcvi5a  and  extend  his  i  cmarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo  t  (Mr. 
Aamae) .  Under  previous  orde  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Nor  h  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  FOLCUl  is  recognize^  for  45 
minutes. 


ON  TRX  ROAD  TO  nCACl 


t  "Je 


floir 

ti 


rn- 
r  es 


Mr.  FOLOER.    Mr.  Spx^sker 
been   greatly   disturbed   over 
nounrements  and  some  of  the 
and  ohs^vatloia  made  oo  the 
■mm  tDdtoaUni  a  dlaposltion 
take  to  lead  the  thought  of  thi<; 
to  a  preeminent  support  of  O 
with  the  other  count 
•ii^ge'tlng  this,  perha 
mf  fd  combating  communism, 
all  abhor. 

Mr.  ilwaker.  I  am  persuaded 
U  tht  wroiui  approach  and 
miaaUom  and  advice  beln« 
ftven  that  wt  make  Oennany  a 
•troni  and  povorffiil  natloii  a^  a 
of  oeoaomic  freedom  and  also 
■oropt  and  the  worM.  and  that 
do  this  as  indieattnf  our  oppo 
and  as  a  policy 
of  economic 
raktlotis  aroonc  Uie 
arv  BbMlutely  c.Uculut 
to  uprrad  commute t.^n  in 
and  the  world  than  any  other 
oou*d  bt  taiaaght  about. 

Mr  apaakw,  tn  nothing  I 
t  Intend  or  purpoit  lo  impugn 
iVtr%  of  any  man.  or  txpreas  a 
to  the  full  patrloUam  of  any. 
cusaUon  of  this  kind  would  be 
lent,  under  the  circv^m-stancef 
Int  OM  with  that  which 

I   certainly   am    far 
rht  of  that  character.    I 
ever,  disturbed  and  wondering 
ttiiatB  I  MO  and  hear. 

I  am  ipoBklBf .  of  course 
of  a  fordo  policy  that  seems 
npcm  us  within  the  last 
that  is  strange  to  me. 
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on  the  floor  of  this  House,  there  was  de- 
livered a  most  eloquent  address,  a 
lengthy  one.  on  American  foreign  policy. 
This  was  a  speech,  magnificently  deliv- 
ered, but  in  my  opinion  a  most  danger- 
ous one.  I  am  the  more  dl-sturbed  a'oout 
it  because  I  believe  it  reflects  current 
trends  in  our  pohcies  toward  Germany. 
and  one  which  has  created  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  of  Europe  fears  and  sus- 
picions as  to  the  real  motives  of  our 
avowed  intentions  to  help  in  the  recon- 
struction of  a  prosperous  and  stable  Eu- 
rope. In  essence,  to  me  alarmingly 
frank,  it  was  proposed  that  nothing  t>e 
left  undone  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
Germany's  economic  power. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  speech  will  re- 
ceive the  warm  plaudits  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Germans.  It  may 
be  a  very  useful  piece  of  propaganda  for 
the  very  people  the  gentleman  thought 
to  discredit.  In  this  observation  I  am 
referring  to  the  CommunLsts  in  Europe, 
who  have  a  very  active  propaganda  ma- 
chine which  is  constantly  undertaking  to 
hammer  home  to  the  French,  to  the  Bel- 
gians, and  otiier  European  peoples,  that 
the  United  States  is  forsaking  her  war- 
time allies  and  is  building  up  some  sort 
of  intimate  relation.<=hip  with  Germany. 
I  am  sure  that  our  State  Department 
categorically  would  deny  this  allegation. 
and  I  would  deny  for  them  that  there  is 
in  mind  such  an  unthinkable  policy  or 
purpose.  Is  it  not  logical  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  we  shall  find  ourselves  handi- 
capped Just  as  long  as  the  Communists 
can  point  a  finger  to  the  type  of  speech 
or  thought  found  In  the  remarks  recently 
mpde  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Admittedly,  it  is  quite  fasiiionable 
these  days  to  be  anticommunistic.  Every 
American  opposes  communism.  Admit- 
tedly, the  growing  influence  of  commu- 
ni.«!m  presents  to  the  American  people  a 
very  real  problem  in  lerms  of  our  future 
prosperity  and  peace.  But  I  fear  that  the 
formula  advanced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  thwart  the  inroads  of  commu- 
nism Is  precisely  the  methods  Qsed  after 
World  War  I,  which  rc*ul.cd  In  the  re- 
building of  a  powerful  Germany,  result- 
ing In  the  fUisco  of  Munich  and  World 
War  n.  Evt>ryor.e  must  know  that  ap- 
peaataf  the  O^mans has  produced  more 
Communists  than  any  other  single  policy 
tn  the  world.  Our  attitude  as  many  see 
It,  Is  not  only  calculated,  but  destined, 
to  produce  In  the  minds  of  tbiOM  luro- 
pcana  who  fought  with  Amerloa,  side  by 
side,  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace,  a  frol- 
Ing  that  wt  are  tdoptlnt  the  policy  that 
Germany  must  remain  all  powrrful.  and 
that  this  Is  the  ro(td  to  peace.  If  we  re- 
poftt  tlM  Mint  ditcredttffd  formula,  then 
oiotl  anuredly  the  peoples  of  Burope  will 
turn  to  Communists  for  deUwpaee  from 
Ofrmany. 

Dare  we  refuse  to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  peoples  of  Burope.  yes,  all  the  way  lo 
the  ritht  to  all  the  way  to  the  left,  have 
a  deep ■  seated  and  justified  fear  of  Ger- 
many wh'ch  cannot  so  easily  be  wished 
away?  Two  and  one-half  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  unthinkable  that  any- 
one would  declare  in  a  public  forum  or 
elsewhere  that  Germany  is  the  most  im- 
portant bulwark  of  western  civilization. 
In  May  1945  our  people  would  not  have 
been  receptive  to  such  talk.   The  stench 


of  the  cremated  bodies  of  the  Dachaus 
and  the  Buchenwalds  was  fresh  in  the 
nostrils  of  our  troops  and  even  those  at 
home.  Many  American  mothers  were 
still  weeping  for  their  boys  who  were 
murdered  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
They  still  inwardly  weep  and  cannot  be 
comforted.  At  that  time— May  1945 — 
very  few  voices  would  have  dared  to  de- 
clare that  the  Germans  should  be  our 
standard  t)earers  in  the  struggle  against 
communism  or  any  other  brand  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

Within  these  2^  years-  strange 
changes  have  come  about.  It  would 
have  been,  I  believe,  impossible  that  such 
favorable  consideration  of  Germany 
could  have  been  precipitately  projected 
without  the  fullest  condemnation  from 
the  people  of  America.  Even  the  sugges- 
tion that  Gsrmany  should  be  so  favored 
would  have  brought  the  opposition  and 
condemnation  of  Americans  everywhere. 

Some  sort  of  influence  or  desperation 
has  begun  to  deaden  our  recollection 
and  to  misguide  our  policy,  which  was 
for  the  elimination  of  Germany's  power 
to  wage  war.  Confusion  has  developed: 
confusion,  not  deliberately  brought  about, 
I  hope,  to  discredit  the  Potsdam  deci- 
sions, and  the  apparent  announcement 
to  the  American  people  that  the  deci- 
sions were  unworkable  end  unrealistic. 
How  does  this  conform  to  the  essential 
pattern  of  the  German  Firsters  after 
VE-day?  Whether  it  was  in  denazifica- 
tion, delndustrialization,  or  decarteliza- 
tion,  the  black  thread  of  confusion  per- 
sisted until  our  original  policies  became 
so  emasculated  that  it  appeared  simple 
or  allowable  for  someone  to  say,  "Let  us 
rebuild  Germany  as  the  bulwark  of 
western  civilitntion."  Strangely,  this 
role  was  assigned  to  and  accepted  by 
"men  of  parts."  The  man-made  mess  in 
Germany  was  their  best  argument. 
"Look."  they  said,  nhe  American  tax- 
payer is  pouring  millions  into  Germany 
without  any  guartinty  of  reimbursement." 
"Look."  they  said,  "at  western  Europe, 
look  what  a  mess  western  Europe  is  In, 
and  this  becau.<e  Germany  is  being  kej^ 
in  a  state  of  pauperism.  Everyone  knows 
that  Qsrmnn  power  Is  the  key  to  Euro- 
pean recovery;  everyone  knows  that  this 
Is  the  way  to  .«ave  our  taxpayers  money, 
rehabilitate  Europe,  and  stop  Ru&itan 
commun'sm." 

It  seems  that  this  argument  Is  now  be> 
Ini  prc.<;ented,  but  they  do  not  tell  tht 
whole  story.  Indeed,  there  Is  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  tn  western  Bxuropt  today. 
And  why?  For  3 •a  years  Q.nmany's  vic- 
tims have  wftiU'd  for  the  delivery  of  Ger- 
man rtparatlon.s  and  for  coal  from  the 
Ruhr  to  recon«!truct  their  wtr-tdm  hnd.i 
and  befin  the  program  of  rehabilitation. 
What  have  they  received?  So  little  that 
the  American  taxpayer  is  now  being 
asked  to  pour  out  billions  of  dollars,  ship 
millions  of  tons  of  coal  ond  steel  in  order 
to  avert  catastrophes. 

Our  taxpayer  has  not  been  told  that 
there  has  been  a  virtual  embargo  on  de- 
liveries of  reparations  in  factories  and 
other  productive  capital  goods  to  the  vic- 
tims of  German  aggression.  They  iiad 
planned  the  reconstruction  of  their  econ- 
omy with  the  expectation  that  they  would 
receive  these  capital  surpluses  from  Ger- 
many.    They  had   believed  that  ihey 
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would  receive  coal  from  the  Ruhr,  but  in 
1947  less  than  15  percent  of  German  coal 
will  have  been  exported  to  her  victims. 
That  is  probably  why  they  come  to  us. 

The  responsibility  for  this  unhappy  sit- 
uation certainly  must  rest  v;ith  those  who 
think  that  it  is  ordained  that  the  Ger- 
mans shall  monopolize  the  economic 
power  of  Europe.  And  this  policy  is  ap- 
parently used  as  a  way  to  stop  commu- 
nism. 

The  Russians  fear  Germany.  They 
have  a  right  to.  I  fear  Germany.  I  have 
a  right  to.  We  may  drive  Russia  to  Ger- 
many; an>j  let  it  be  known  that,  if  occa- 
sion arises,  Germany  will  join  Russia 
against  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  allusion  has  been  made  by 
those  who  would  reestablish  Germany 
with  all  its  power  to  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  are  now  playing  ball  with  some 
of  the  top  military  leaders  of  the  defunct 
German  Army;  and  are  even  near  the 
pomt  of  seeking  Germany's  friendship, 
this  as  a  lost  resort  to  defend  themselves 
against  that  which  they  have  feared 
again  at  the  hands  of  a  powerful  Ger- 
man machine. 

The  Germans  have  shown  a  duplicity 
In  foreign  policy,  and  for  a  long  time,  one 
unmatched  in  the  annals  of  history.  To 
think  that  Germany  can  be  built  up  as 
a  powerful,  dependable  ally  of  the 
United  Slates  is  pure  illusion.  Have  we 
forgotten  the  Soviet-Nazi  pact  of  1939? 
Have  we  forgotten  that  since  Bismarck 
the  succeeding  leaders  of  the  German 
general  staff,  the  intellectuals  and  pro- 
fessionals, have  flirted  and  consorted 
with  the  Russian  bear  The  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  Germans  has  always  been  one 
of  ruthless  expediency.  I  use  the  word 
"always"  advisedly.  The  Germans  are 
a  clever  people  and  make  their  alliances 
on  their  own  conditions  and  terms.  The 
time  may  come  when  they  regard  a 
treaty  as  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  has  been 
so.  They  have  no  particular  love  for 
the  Americans,  the  Russians,  the  British, 
or  the  French.  Their  sole  concern  is 
Germany,  and  what  will  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  fatherland  will  have  their 
undying  loyalty  and  support.  I  think  tlie 
Russians  know  this.  But  sometimes  I 
wonder  whether  we  do.  The  experiences 
of  two  wars  should  have  taught  us  this. 

Can  we  risk  the  security  and  Inde- 
pendence of  our  Nation  with  a  people 
who  have  not  hesitated  to  Join  up  with 
Russian  communism  when  It  suited  their 
alms?  In  1918,  a  great  American  ad- 
milled  that  we  could  not  rely  on  tlUs 
as  a  bulwark  for  western  clviUzatlon.  or 
cur  own  security.  Hear  what  was  said  on 
the  subject  then : 

Not  content  with  dominion  by  lores  of 
arass.  wt  and  0«rmany  plotting  for  oom- 
flNTclal  •upremacy,  with  that  tnaolent  dis- 
regard tor  the  rights  of  othen,  wUb  rMWt 
to  deception  that  hat  cbaractsrtaed  all  her 
pollelea  since  ttas  reign  of  Prtderlck  tht 
Great. 

For  40  yeart  the  Oermoni  have  been  plot- 
ting to  realise  tbelr  dream  of  Pan-Oerman- 
ism,  eventual  world  conquest  and  dominion. 
For  two  generations  they  have  been  thinking 
in  terms  unknown  or  little  understood  by 
•n  Innocent  and  unsu8p>ecting  world — decep- 
tion and  fraud  form  the  background  of  their 
most  important  International  relations  and 
imdertakings.  They  have  made  Germany  an 
inherently  dishonest  nation. 


WeU  organized  and  comprehensive  eeplo- 
nage  and  insidious  German  propaganda  have 
been  at  work  for  two  generations  to  plan  the 
success  of  German  victories. 

The  younger  men,  schooled  from  Infancy, 
under  the  new  system,  to  obey  orders  in 
machlnelikc  way,  under  Prussian  leadership, 
have  become  so  ruthless,  so  cruel,  that  the 
entire  civilized  world  locks  on  aghast. 

These  are  pronouncements  in  1918  by 
one  of  our  most  noted  men.  He  had  not 
then  seen  World  War  n. 

I  quote  again: 

Now,  another  conception  comes  out  of  the 
heart  of  Germany,  that  threatens  the  com- 
mercial Interests  of  unsuspecting  nations, 
carefully  thought  out,  with  characteristic 
German  thoroughness,  openly  advocating  the 
break-down  of  all  business  ethics,  relying 
upon  trickery  and  circumvention  to  gain 
their  end.  This  promises  to  stop  at  notiilng, 
from  national  dumping  of  goods  to  crush- 
ing capital,  to  false  labels  and  disguise  of 
the  origin,  and  the  breaking  of  contracts  that 
prove  disadvantageous  to  the  Germfins. 

Said  he: 

Let  the  manufacturing,  the  banking  in- 
terests, and  the  laboring  and  professional 
classes  of  all  nations  be  warned  In  time  to 
devise  antidotes  and  counterattacks  to  the 
Machiavellian  devices  of  a  cK'-ss  gone  mad 
with  lust  of  conquest,  deliberately  plotting 
to  fatten  Itself  upon  the  llfcblood  of  other 
peoples,  even  after  the  war.  Let  us  consider, 
In  making  peace,  what  protection  we  can  give 
to  the  commercial  existence  of  the  freed  na- 
tions. 

This  was  In  1918,  but  there  Is  now  and 
was  then  a  change  of  mind,  and  the 
great  German  pcwsrhouse.  even  with  its 
war-making  facilities,  was  rebuilt  under 
the  claim  that  a  strong  Germany  was  the 
best  guarantee  against  communism,  and 
that  this  Germany  would  help  Europe  re- 
cover from  the  devastations  of  World 
War  I.  The  formula  was  adopted  and 
Inevitably  there  came  World  War  11.  Is 
this  the  formula  which  we  are  advocat- 
ing? How  many  times  must  we  face  the 
German  armies  before  we  learn?  Is  it 
not  childish  for  tis  to  think  that  we  cam 
aid  Germany  in  rebuilding  a  poweVful 
productive  machine,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  affording  tHem  the  opportunity, 
which  they  selMd  upon  before,  to  carry 
along  a  great  war  machine  to  kill  and 
destroy,  without  mercy,  anybody  and 
everybody  who  might  be  a  threat  to  their 
economic  supremacy? 

If  we  rebuild  the  German  powerhouse, 
setting  It  up  OS  the  indlspcn.sable  mech- 
anism for  the  economic  security  of 
Burope— which  In  Itself  is  farfetched 
and  untrue—what  guaranty  would  there 
be  that  that  powerhouse  would  not  be 
harnessed  and  for  a  time  serve  the  vast 
manpower  of  the  Russians,  and  later 
made  preeminently  a  warmaking  power 
and  U!«od  against  us  or  any  other  people 
of  the  world?  If  the  Russians  are  try- 
ing to  curry  favor  with  Germany  for  a 
later  day.  It  is  probably  through  fear, 
but,  I  think.  Inadvisedly  depended  upon 
in  view  of  the  German  disposition  and 
Its  history  in  forgetting  the  obligation  of 
a  contract. 

Today  we  hear  It  publicly  stated  that 
Germany  is  the  key  to  revival  in  Europe. 
That  was  precisely  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Allies  after  World  War  I.  And  what 
followed  is  too  well  known  to  the  world. 
Germany  was  rebuilt  and  the  American 


taxpasrer  was  obliged  to  forget  repara- 
tions, and  even  to  finance  a  good  portion 
of  this  rebuilding. 

The  rebuilding  of  Germany's  indus- 
trial might  after  World  War  I  did  not 
contribute  to  European  recovery,  but  on 
the  contrary  gave  Germany  hegemony 
over  her  neighbors,  and  with  the  result 
that  on  the  eve  of  World  War  11.  Ger- 
many, through  her  industrial  superior- 
ity, obtained  by  fraud,  cartelizatlon,  and 
other  harmful  practices,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  overrun  a  good  part  of  Europe. 

I  think  that  it  is  about  time  that  we 
reversed  this  policy  which  brought  war 
and  devastation  to  Europe  and  the 
world.  This  time  we  should  rebuild 
Germany's  neighbors  first  so  that  they 
can  maintain  their  independence. 

The  new  level  of  industry  planned  for 
Germany  is  adapted  to  repeat  the  blun- 
ders of  1918,  and  in  that  sense  we  are 
doing  the  things  we  did  before;  and  be 
assured  that  the  results  will  be  the  same. 
It  is  admitted  that  It  was  morally 
wrong  for  dictators  to  trample  decent 
people  into  the  dust.  It  was  morally 
wrong  to  outrage  hiunan  decency.  No 
one  will  disagree  with  that  view.  That 
is  wiiy  we  sacrificed  American  blood  and 
treasure.  That  is  whj'  it  is  essential  to 
continue  the  fight  against  the  policies 
of  those  who  would  now  minimize  the 
crimes  of  the  dictators  and  their  sup- 
porters in  Germany.  Yet  it  is  precisely 
those  who  have  outraged  human  decency 
whom  we  propoce  to  lift  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  power,  seeming  to  be  willing 
to  trust  them  to  be  good  folks  and  use 
their  possessions  in  aiding  other  nations. 
What  a  conception. 

It  was  said  that  once  Germany  falls. 
Prance  and  Italy  will  be  easy.  Ha/ve  we 
forgotten  that  when  Germany  was  all- 
powerful  Prance  and  Italy  were  tram- 
pled under  foot  by  German  Armies?  A 
strong  and  Independent  France  and  Italy 
can  never  be  achieved  with  any  sense  of 
security  so  long  as  their  economic  des- 
tinies are  tied  to  German  Indtistrlal  pow- 
er. When  we  sever  that  unnatural  con- 
nection between  Germany  and  her  vic- 
tims, then  there  will  be  a  better  balance, 
a  greater  promise  of  stability  In  western 
Europe,  a  greater  security,  and  a  happier 
people. 

The  statement  Is  boldly  made  that  the 
coal  and  steel  of  the  German  Ruhr,  when 
coupled  with  Soviet  resources,  would  be 
an  Invincible  combination.  Likely  they 
would,  and  it  would  be  criminal  to  over- 
look the  real  possibilities.  That  Is  why 
It  Is  Important  that  Germany's  steel  ca- 
pacity should  be  reduced  to  a  peacetime 
need.  And  that  Is  why  the  larger  por- 
tion of  German  coal  from  the  Ruhr- 
should  be  allocated  to  and  among  her 
victims  so  that  they  may  Increase  their 
Industrial  potential. 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
and  others  have  recognized  the  danger  of 
a  Soviet-German  combination.  BUt 
they  knew  that  if  Germany's  steel  ca- 
pacity was  reduced  to  5,000,000  metric 
tons  per  year,  Germany's  industrial 
power  would  no  longer  be  a  valuable 
asset  for  the  Russians.  This  seemingly 
has  been  forgotten.  But  I  advocate  this 
as  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  Soviet  influence  in  Western  Europe, 
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and  to  hold  in  check  and  prt  vent  the 

Oermans  {rom  proiecUng  Work  War  HL 

We  vare  told  that  the  Germa.  ls  axe  m- 

nately  raM^oWL    What  a  thou^btl    In- 


tfeed.tliey  may  be  said  to  be  Uu  ately  re 
Bgfons  after  a  fashion,  but  thei  -  religion 
Is  the  reUfkai  which  for  genera  Jons  has 
^CBlflad  war.  preached  a  do  Irine  of 
tiata.  ilmftWBfing  the  brothe  hood  of 
man  as  taught  by  Christ,  vhid;  religion. 
they  fancy,  makes  Germans  it  e  ma5ler 
race,  and  an  other  peoples  her  [potential 
slaves. 

The  statement  is  made  or  issurance 
gtven  that  we  do  not  Intend  t  >  build  a 
level  or  tjrpe  of  industry  ihhich  i  light  one 
day  be  oomrerted  into  a  war  )o  cnual. 
-£ut  the  new  level  of  industnr  plaaned 
calls  for  the  rebuilding  of  Germ  m  indus- 
try to  the  level  of  1936.  and  it  Is  proposed 
to  make  Germany  the  cente  -  around 
which  all  European  economy  must  re- 
v^itve.  How  can  any  assurance  be  given 
that  Germany  will  not  turn  Its  ndustrial 
m^ht  into  war  power?  The  contrary 
has  obtained  and  will  again  obt  &in.  Are 
we  to  return  Germany  to  t  le  status 
which  she  enjoyed  in  1938—  the  year 
When  German  rearmament  vas  at  its 
^    In  1936.  Germany  wa>  already 
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spending  most  of  her  income  o  n  the  de 


Tekumeot  of  ber  war  potential 
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and  had 


then  teereased.  by  approxim  itely  500 
percent,  her  Investments  in  fieavy  in- 
tfDstrles  and  war  machines. 

Can  we  honestly  say.  and  wtii  assur- 
ance, that  Gem&any's  victim;  will  be 
heartened  by  such  a  progranc  is  is  pro- 
posed? Is  it  not  known  that  Mk  ir  poten- 
tials cannot  be  disassociated  fr  ^m  heavy 
Industries?  We  had  better  lo  >k  at  the 
reputaticm  of  Germany  for  p::ace  and 
peaceful  pursuits.  That  repi  tation  is 
not  good.  It  is  even  proposct  that  we 
the  development  an(  expand- 
the  production  of  coal.  Xeel.  and 
tured  goods  in  G^raiany  to 
ber  self-contained.  Thit  means 
no  mace  than  cootributlng  to  t  le  ability 
of  Qmwmas  to  make  war.  It  is  advo- 
cated that  Germany's  victims  t  e  assured 
acainst  a  resxirgent  Germany,  a  nd  on  the 
Oilier  bend,  proposed  that  ve  :o  all  out 
for  the  revival  of  Germany's  ndustrial 
i  war  potentials,  giving  this  l  Irst  place, 
cannot  disa.":>oci3t:  war  po- 
,  as  will  obtain  in  Germ  my.  from 
in  Inda^rial  pa  rer.  The 
question  is  asked.  "Where  sha  1  we  fhid 
an  mpal  or  greater  hope  for  t!  e  success 
of  democracy  in  Germany  th:  n  among 
those  who  will  be  the  citiz&ns  o  the  Ger- 
of  tomorrow?"  Undou  rtedly  we 
encourage  reeducaUon  of  the  Ger- 
peoide.  aspedally  the  children. 
whose  minds  are  ^ill  fresh  an  i  may  be 
molded  along  democratic  Ihues.  But 
sehoohxxmi  education  is  net  en  >ugh.  for. 
tf  at  the  same  time  we  scrap  oi  r  denazi- 
fication policies  and  allow  the  Germans 
a  powerful  industrial  base.  th<  n  all  the 
textbooks  in  the  world  will  not  bring 
democracy  to  the  German  peo|  tie.  Look 
at  German  history.  1 

At  Potsdam,  the  Big  Three! Indicated 

»5ons  of 
h.    They 


that   they  had   learned  the 

Wotid  war  1  and  its  afterma 

f  ornralated  a  prorram  to  re<  nee  Ger 

many*s  hmre  industrial  war  pc  tential  so 

that  Germany's  coooomic  poorer  would 

ba  onty  as  treat  as  ber  peaxrtime  re- 


QuiramieAts;  meaning  again  that  we  bad 
learned  that  we  cannot  tnist  Germany. 
Tbe  surplus  capital  equipment  would 
have  then  been  allocated  to  Germanjr's 
victims,  who  had  suffered  in  a  thousand 
ways  the  ruthlessness  of  a  rebiult  Gsr- 
many.  If  the  Potsdam  conception  were 
followed.  Germany  would  no  longer  be  a 
source  of  fear  or  a  bone  of  contention 
among  the  Allies.  There  would  be  a 
greater  economic  and,  hence,  political 
balance  in  Europe,  with  a  greater 
promise  for  a  duriblc  peace  with  secu- 
rity. I  would  ratiier  say  for  a  jiiSt  and 
lasting  peace.  | 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  attitude  and 
this  terrible  mistake  would,  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  American  soldiers  who  are 
dead  and  gone,  cry  out  from  the  ground, 
and  that  all  Americans  would  decry  the 
disposition  or  the  thought  of  a  depend- 
ency upon  a  powerful  Germany  for  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  good  will 
among  men. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  people 
of  Germany  are  in  constant  terror.  First, 
let  me  say  that  those  respon-^ible  for  the 
tragedies,  the  crimes,  the  sufferings,  and 
the  death  of  innocent  people  ought  to 
experience  some  fear,  and  even  terror, 
even  at  night.  But  it  is  said  that  this 
fear  accounts  for  the  reticence  of  Ger- 
man hnninfaimrn  to  came  forth  and  give 
thtir  talBBta  to  the  establishment  of 
b<i5iness  enterprises.  What  talents  did 
these  industrial  warlords  exhibit?  The 
present  trials  of  German  industrialists, 
including  the  14  now  to  be  brought  to 
trial,  which  I  most  thoroughly  endorse 
in  the  name  of  each  mother's  son.  living 
and  dead,  in  America,  shows  their  tal- 
ents. Indeed,  they  were  great  planners. 
men  with  great  vision  and  Initiative. 
But  for  what?  Read  the  indictment 
asrninst  the  14.  Read  the  indictment  of 
the  L  G.  Farben  industrialists,  and  you 
will  see  that  these  men  were  out  to  en- 
slave the  world.  Inhiunanly  and  merci- 
lessly: that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
vise the  most  effective  means  of  torture, 
and  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  under- 
mine the  commercial  Interests  of  the 
world  by  espionage  and  deceit.  Depend 
upon  the  reestablishment  of  this  power. 
left  In  the  hands  of  such  men.  for  peace? 
Not  for  me. 

Witness  their  great  achievements,  the 
German  cartel  octopus  which  made  the 
rest  of  Europe  a  virtual  dumping  ground 
for  aspirins  and  harmonicas,  while  they 
in  turn  received  the  valuable  raw  mate- 
rial:; and  foodstuffs.  Witness  their  In- 
sidiotis  attempts  to  subvert  our  own  war 
effort,  and  to  gather  a  huge  network  of 
spies  who  served  them  loyally  and  suc- 
cessfully. Were  these  talented  men 
blameless  for  the  huge  crimes  perpe- 
trated by  German  forces?  Their  own 
admissions  proved  conclusively  that  they 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  German  con- 
sFiracy  for  world  domination.  Shall  we 
look  to  these  men  as  the  new  leaders  of 
European'  tncfustry.  or  the  bolldlng  of  a 
peaceftil  world?  Are  these  they  whom 
we  now  suggest  be  first  clothed  with 
power  and  authority?  They  are  merely 
one  important  section  of  the  German 
population  which  worked  hand  in  glove 
with  the  Nazi  murderers. 

In  heaven's  name,  why  then  did  we 
llsht  this  war?    If  we  eaonot  eliminate 


from  himutB  society  these  cancers,  then 
we  surely  have  lost  the  peace.  It  should 
not  surprise  me,  hOACver,  that  in  view 
of  the  intensive  barrage  against  denazi> 
fication.  some  day.  as  Goering  predicted, 
there  will  be  monuments  to  him  in  every 
town  in  Germany.  I  cannot  believe, 
however,  that  the  American  people  will 
sit  back  and  condone  policies  which 
would  whitewash  the  Germans  and  let 
bysones  be  bygones.  Historically,  an- 
cieniily  and  of  modern  time,  we  must 
have  seen,  and  indeed  experienced,  tlie 
constant  attitudes  of  those  in  authority 
in  Germany,  from  the  least  to  the  great- 
est, which  has  been  to  exploit  and  de- 
stroy, practicing  the  doctrine  of  hate  and 
selfishness  as  well  as  ruthlessness.  and 
carrying  that  to  the  extent  of  making 
war  when  othsr  people  were  hoping  for 
a  continuation  of  peace. 

But  If  we  are  willing  to  cast  aside  our 
recollecUons  of  the  failure  of  these  war 
makers  to  observe  morality  or  decency, 
it  Is  quite  likely  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  peoples  in  Europe,  so  imme- 
diately affected,  will  not  develop  any 
sense  of  secu.nty.  If  they  cannot  depend 
upon  us  to  liquidate  the  material  ideo- 
logical sinews  of  Germany's  war -making 
power  and  disposition,  then  they  will 
seek  the  answer  from  others — yes.  per- 
haps the  Communists. 

Germany's  victims  will  not  tolerate  a 
fourth  German  Reich  to  which  they  must 
pay  hom.age.  Neither  will  Germany's 
victims  be  satisfied  with  paper  guaran- 
ties of  aid  that  we  will  give  them  against 
the  recurrence  of  a  new  German  threat. 
First  of  all,  such  guaranties  entail  sacri- 
fices on  our  part  in  proportions  beyond 
description.  The  elimination  of  Ger- 
many's powerful  industriaJ  w^arlords:  the 
whittling  down  of  her  huge  war  poten- 
tials, the  allocation  of  a  greater  part  of 
German  coal  to  her  victims,  and  Ameri- 
ca's aid  and  encouragement  to  the  In- 
creased Industrialization  of  Germany's 
Ytetlmo,  Is  the  best  guaranty  against  the 
possible  revival  of  German  aggression. 
Only  Germany's  physical  neighbors  can 
appreciate  the  need  of  such  concrete  ac- 
tion. Experience  has  taught  them,  time 
and  again,  that  when  treaties  have 
been  made  with  Germany,  Germany  does 
not  hesitate  to  regard  them,  when  op- 
portunity presents  itself,  as  scraps  of 
paper,  something  upon  which  they  can- 
not rely. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  wonder  If  It 
Is  true,  that  in  spite  of  two  German  wars, 
finally  won  by  the  Allies,  the  German 
population  and  her  industries  today  are 
relatively  far  greater  than  any  of  her 
neighbor  victims  or  others. 

These  are  the  cold  facts  which  stare 
those  war-torn,  weary  people  in  the  face. 
They  cannot  be  Indifferent  toward  poU- 
cles  which  guarantee  Germany  two  and 
a  half  biUion  dollars  for  the  next  2  years, 
without  any  indication  that  these  doUars 
will  ever  be  fepald  to  our  taxpayers. 
Neither  can  they  nor  we  be  Indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  12  months 
ending  June  12.  1S47.  3,400,000  tons  of 
foodstuffs  were  shipped  to  the  occupied 
aones.  while  Belgium  received  only  614.- 
000  tons.  Prance  771.000  tons,  and  the 
Netherlands  630.000  tons.  Tbty  may 
wonder  why  this  happens.  Tbey  may 
even  be  alarmed  by  the  npeated  an- 
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nounced  purposes  of  America  toward 
the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of 
Germany,  coupled  with  the  thought  that 
Germany  is  again  to  be  the  hub  of  at 
least  Europe. 

The  growth  of  communism  in  Europe 
is  revealed  to  be  a  steady  growth.  Is 
this  surprising  so  long  as  Germany's 
neighbors  are  kept  In  a  depressed  con- 
dition, awaiting  the  rebirth  of  Germany's 
I)Owerhouse.  which  may  be  utilized,  and 
will  be  sooner  or  later,  in  Germany's 
becoming  again  the  military  power  of  all 
that  territory? 

The  Potsdam  decisions  clearly  indi- 
cated that  Germany  should  have  an 
average  standard  of  living  no  greater 
than  that  of  her  neighbors.  Yet,  now 
there  is  the  apparent  program  that  these 
neighbors  shall  get  only  what  is  left. 
The  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
stated  that  Germany  Is  entitled  to  use 
no  more  steel  per  capita  than  the  aver- 
age amount  consumed  in  other  European 
countries,  exclusive  of  Britain  and 
Russia.  During  the  decade  1928-37,  a 
fairly  prosperous  decade,  the  average 
European  consumption  of  steel,  exclusive 
of  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Russia,  was  about  157  pounds  of  crude 
steel.  Based  on  an  approximate  popu- 
lation of  65.000.000  persons,  Germany 
could,  therefore,  get  along  on  approxi- 
mately 500  tons  of  ingot  steel,  or  158 
pounds  per  person.  This  steel  and  coal 
are  being  withheld  from  neighbor  coun- 
tries and.  instead  of  any  substantial 
progress  being  made  in  their  condition 
after  2^2  years,  they  are  substantially 
prostrate.  V, 

It  seems  to  me  that  Instead  of  the  pro- 
posal to  make  Germany  the  strong  and 
powerful  industrial  power  contemplated, 
we  should  see  to  It  that  the  victims  of  her 
ruthlessness.  and  others  affected  by  a  war 
brought  on  by  Germany,  should  be  given 
first  consideration.  I  believe  we  should 
go  back  to  our  original  policies  and  im- 
plement them  In  letter  and  spirit.  De- 
spite our  reservoir  of  good  will  in  Europe, 
If  we  are  willing  to  forget  the  wars  that 
Germany  has  brought  upon  a  large  part 
of  the  world,  and  finally  almost  the  en- 
tire world.  If  we  are  willing  to  forget  her 
reputation  for  decency  and  morality,  we 
may  build  up  Germany  as  the  modem 
example  of  western  civilization.  Then 
there  is  danger  that  communism  may 
flourish  and  even  prevail. 

One  prominent  man,  in  a  statement 
made  before  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate,  on 
June  22,  1945,  said: 

Wliat  Is  done  with  Germany  holds  tbe 
key  to  whether  Russia,  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  can  continue,  to  get  along. 

And  again,  he  said: 

Economically,  the  original  settlement  pro- 
posed breaks  once  and  for  aU  Germany's 
dominance  of  Europe. 

She  should  live,  but  not  be  allowed  to 
make  war.  Her  war-making  potentials 
should  be  eliminated;  many  of  her  plants 
and  factories  shifted  east  and  west  to 
friendly  countries.  Through  provisions 
for  peace  to  the  peoples  Germany  tried 
to  destroy,  through  the  building  up  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Europe  and  over- 
seas, while  we  reduce  Germany's  over-all 
industrial  and  technical  power,  peace 
XCin 718 


may  be  accomplished,  and  In  the  mean- 
time the  minds  of  the  European  cotm- 
tries,  now  fearful,  reassured.  Only 
when  such  a  new  emblem  is  established 
will  it  be  safe  to  readmit  Germany  to 
the  family  of  nations,  and  then  after 
we  shall  have  been  convinced  that  her 
purposes  are  peaceful.  To  accept  the 
view  that  restoration  of  German  indus- 
trial dominance  in  Europe  is  Inevitable, 
let  alone  encouraged.  Is  to  resign  our- 
selves to  the  necessity  of  recurring  wars. 
We  might  as  well  begin  to  put  our  fac- 
tories and  plants  underground. 

Rabbi  J.  G  Heller,  of  Cincinnati,  ac- 
cording to  news  reports,  recently  stated 
that  nazism  has  not  been  eradicated  in 
Germany,  and  that  our  present  policy 
there  is  in  serious  error. 

One  of  14  American  clergymen  who 
made  a  33-day  tour  of  United  States 
zones  in  Germany  and  Austria,  last  sum- 
mer, reported  his  trip  in  these  words: 
"It  was  my  feeling  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  realization  of  the  depth.  diflBculty, 
and  age  of  an ti -democratic  forces  and 
conditions  there."  This,  he  said,  was 
reflected  in  all  avenues  and  seemed  to 
stem  from  the  central  concept  of  com- 
mand. He  reported  that  he  did  not  find 
widespread  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart 
OQ  the  part  of  the  Germans.  In  this 
connection,  he  stated  that  a  high  official, 
on  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  told  his  party 
that  if  the  occupying  armies  were  now  to 
be  withdrawn,  nazism  would  be  in  the 
saddle  in  Germany  within  2  years.  This 
is  but  giving  evidence  to  the  feeling  of 
many  that  there  is  no  indication  of  re- 
pentance, but  sorrow  that  they  lost  the 
war. 

I  now  read  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post,  November  29. 1947. 
which  is  as  follows: 

DISMAMTLSMENT 

BacK  Of  many  of  the  protests  against  the 
dlsmpjitlement  going  on  in  western  Germany 
is  a  desire,  we  leel.  to  see  Germany  restored 
as  the  econoniic  kingpin  of  Europe.  That 
isn't,  of  course,  acknowledged.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  to  tear  down  plants  in  Germany 
is  to  bold  back  recovery  in  Germany  and  to 
keep  Europe  on  an  American  dole.  The  argu- 
ment is  plausible  until  the  facts  are  exam- 
ined. No  destruction  of  factories  is  in- 
volved in  the  dismantlement  program.  AU 
that  IS  taking  place  is  the  extraction  of  ex- 
cess machinery  and  its  reinstallation  in  the 
victor  countries  by  way  of  reparations.  Dis- 
placed person::  do  most  of  tbe  labor  used  in 
the  transfer.  As  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Lovett  said  on  Wednesday,  removals  are  re- 
stricted to  plants  put  up  for  the  Nazi  war 
machine:  1.  e..  after  1936.  That  is  warrant 
enough,  surely,  for  dismantlement.  To  be 
sure,  the  plants  would  not  have  been  em- 
ployed to  turn  out  munitions  as  long  as 
Allied  controls  remain  In  effect.  But  to  re- 
move them  Is  to  remove  a  specter  which 
otherwise  would  foment  tbe  residual  fear 
of  the  furor  Teutonicus  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many's neighbors,  particularly  France. 

But  a  far  more  persuasive  argtiment  for 
dismantlement  is  the  very  argument  used 
•gainst  It.  It  is  said  that  these  plants  are 
necessary  to  the  restoration  of  peacetime 
work  in  Germany  so  that  the  Germans  can 
get  off  America's  back  and  contribute  to 
European  revival.  The  fact  is  that  there  is 
ample  equipment  left  for  the  recovery  of 
Germany — not  only  to  look  after  herself  but 
alao  to  participate  on  more  than  even  terms 
In  the  economy  of  Europe.  An  example  la 
the  steel  industry.  This  is  now  producing  at 
the  rate  of  3^3  million  tons  a  year,  under  the 


revised  level  of  Industry  to  be  allowed  to 
Germany,  it  can  go  up  to  13,000,000  ton*. 

and  only  tbe  capacity  above  13.000.000  tone 
would  be  dismantled.  Isn't  that  sufficient  to 
enable  Germany  to  revive?  As  a  consistent 
opponent  of  Morgenthauism  from  the  out- 
set, we  can  see  no  "strangulation"  in  tbe 
new  schedvile.  An  allowance  of  three  and  a 
half  times  the  present  output  and  over  twice 
as  much  as  the  first  allotment  after  the 
Potsdam  Conference  (when  the  Allies  were 
still  under  tbe  influence  of  Morgenthau- 
ism)— these  are  goals  which  spell  growth, 
not  strangulation.  Incidentally,  what  is 
keeping  output  so  far  below  the  new  permis- 
sive level  is.  clearly,  not  the  taking  away  of 
plants,  but  a  shortage  of  food.  fuel,  and  raw 
materials.  This  Is  a  shortage  eommon  to  all 
Europe.  Some  of  these  shortages  are  not  eo 
pronouncec'  among  Germany's  neighbors  as 
in  Germany — as,  e.  g..  Belgium — and  the 
removed  tools  can  therefore  be  put  In  opera- 
tion without  delay. 

The  agitation  against  dismantlement  Is 
producing  a  variety  of  results  that  are 
mimical  to  our  foreign  policy.  It  la.  of 
course,  troubling  Germany's  neighbors,  not 
only  because  of  their  fear  of  a  risen  Ger- 
many and  the  seeming  sympathy  with  It  of 
many  Americans:  but  also  because  we  are 
bound  by  agreement  with  them  to  allocate 
the  spare  machinery  in  reparations.  It  Is 
being  echoed  by  the  Germans  who.  hearing 
the  argument,  repeat  it.  hoping  thereby  to 
escape  tbe  due  demands  upon  them.  It  may 
encourage  General  Clay,  who  thinks  of  Ger- 
many in  terms  of  his  island  baUiwick,  to  go 
slow  on  removals.  And  it  makes  a  case  for 
Soviet  suspicion.  For  the  protests  against 
dismantlement  seem  to  emanate  from  per- 
sons who  see  Germany  again  in  terms  of  the 
years  between — that  la  to  say.  as  tbe  efScient 
collaborator  with  American  business,  the 
bulwark  again&t  the  barbarous  and  aggres- 
sive Slav.  Let  us  beware  of  going  from  the 
extreme  of  the  Morgenthaus  to  the  extreme 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  center  our  policy  on  the 
integration  of  Germany  with  the  economy 
of  Europe. 

We  ought  not  to  have  another  war. 
The  question  Is  how  to  avoid  It. 

We  cannot  expect  bickering  and  strife 
to  contribute  to  a  world  or  international 
status  that  may  or  can  lend  Itself  to  a 
just  and  lasting  peace.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  a  flexing  of  the  muscles,  an 
effort  or  program  of  impressing  our 
physical  prowess,  with  heralding  a  prep- 
aration to  fight,  can  contribute  to  a 
peaceful  desire,  or  to  the  convincing  of 
others  of  this  disposition  on  our  part. 

There  Is  no  use  to  dodge  or  cover  up. 
We  are  not  making  for  peace  by  Indulg- 
ing in  hard  words,  ascribing  mean  mo- 
tives to  every  act.  observed  by  those  in 
other  lands.  The  presentation  of  truth, 
the  educating  of  others  in  the  ways  of 
peace  and  good  will,  a  disposition  to  tol- 
erance, a  firm  stand  for  the  right,  a 
friendly  attitude  in  this  stand,  will  more 
likely  fruit  in  friendly  relations.  Friends 
do  not  fight;  therefore,  we  should  culti- 
vate friendship.  We  are  strong,  we  will 
remain  strong,  but  we  should  remember 
that  our  strength  should  lead  us  to  a 
consideration  for  the  weak.  We  hope 
we  can  say  we  are  morally  and  spirit- 
ually strong. 

We  can  then,  with  greater  assiirance. 
teach  others  that  this  strength  is  to  oe 
desired  in  every  nation  and  among  aU 
peoples. 

We  have  need  presently  to  see  to  tbe 
sufficiency  of  our  military  strenstb  for 
purposes  of  defense,  but  let  us  quit 
boasting  about  it.  in  humility  rctalninf 
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It  M  no  more  than  a  guaranty  U5t  till 
the  time  when  we  hope  to  perfect  a 
sounder  and  better  foundation  f  )r  last- 
ing peace. 

In  our  present  attitudes  we  see  n  to  be 
groping.  We  cannot  count  in  plural 
the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
days  we  fought  side  by  side  witl  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  in  a  death  strusgie 
to  save  ourselves  and  the  worl  i  from 
ptaysteal.  intellectual,  and  spiritu  il  slav- 
ery to  the  German  Nazi  forces,  saying 
little  just  now  about  Japan  and  tl  le  Ger- 
man satellites  that  engaged  as  p  irtners 
in  their  dastardly  undertaking. 

A  committee  of  reliable  pernors  finds 
and  certifies:  "That  a  Nasi  netuork  in 
Oennany  gets  stronger."  This  i  itema- 
tlonal  committee  for  the  study  o  Euro- 
pean questions  charges  that  a  N:  izi  net- 
work  In  G-^rmany,  "whose  strc  igth  is 
increasing  more  and  more  eac  i  week 
and  each  month,  is  laying  the  i  roimd- 
work  to  recapture  power  throu(  h  con- 
trol of  Allied -fostered  democrall:  insti- 
tutions.** The  committee.  whlc!i  1  icludes 
many  outstandmg  British.  Ficnc  i.  Dan- 
ish, and  Dutch  leaders,  reports  t  lat  this 
network  ts  composed  of  formi  r  Nazi 
leaders.  Important  ones,  of  the  former 
Wehrmacht,  a  fairly  Important  mmber 
of  former  Nasi  coUaborationlsi  s.  who 
took  refuge  in  Germany  after  hei  defeat, 
ofBcers.  and  noncommissioned  cfllcer.~  of 
Wehrmacht,  a  fairly  Important  lumber 
of  those  liberated  July  3.  1946.  in  the 
general  amnesty  granted  by  United 
States  G:>n.  Lucius  D.  Clay. 

According  to  this  report,  this  Ilasl  or- 
fanlsatlon  has  a  plan,  a  campaign  of 
action,  contemplating,  first.  Wei-  rmacht 
nazlflcation:  second,  spying  on  C  ermans 
In  their  political  and  private  life  t )  main- 
tain the  nationalistic  Nazi  spir  t;  and, 
third,  to  cause  disorder  to  increa  >e  diffl- 
cultles  of  Allied  Powers  admlnis  :ration. 
thus  to  insure,  more  and  more,  control 
In  the  Germans  themselves.  Of  course, 
thereby  to  build  the  Nazi  power  a  ui  con- 
trol for  another  war. 

The  Nazi  influence  became  vei  y  pow- 
erful when  it  was  able  to  deve  op  the 
most  powerful  war  machine  th  i  world 
had  ever  seen,  end  to  carry  oi.  with 
danger  to  the  world,  the  greatest  war  of 
aU  Ume. 

We  must  realize,  too,  that,  a  ter  all. 
peace  can  come  and  last  only  hrough 
good  will  and  real  democracy.  '  hat  we 
ttach  this  lesson,  emphasizing  c  ur  sin- 
earity  by  feeding  the  hungry  an<  cloth- 
ing the  naked,  is  not  a  Mgn  of  w  'akness 
or  appeasement  but  a  demonstn  tlon  of 
our  strength  and  faith.  And  wc  cannot 
convince  anyone  of  our  belief  In  this 
power,  while  we,  by  our  action,  la;  great- 
ait  itresB  on  preparation  to  kll .  And 
Wt  can  convince  no  one  of  our  alth  In 
tfemocrstlc  government  by  suoMrtinf 
lotalitarian  rrgtmes. 

A  practical  situation  rrquIrM  our 
maintenance  of  adequate  fori-r^  of  de- 
frnao  for  a  time— «n«  cannot  « ly  how 
long— but  to  depend  on  thu  perm  inently 
Is  to  trust  a  broken  reed,  and  t  >  para- 
mount It  and  pyramid  It  la  likri  t  to  do 
no  more  than  invite  disaster  Wi  sltoitld 
not  forget,  either,  the  need  for  9t  onomto 
■trengih  and  seourtty  and  moral  •  reof th, 

Ut  us  look  Um  iltuatloo  sqiart  In 


By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  shall 
disre?ard  the  dangers  of  communism.  It 
is  to  be  huped  that  we  shall  ofDer  aid  to 
those  democratically  inclined  countries 
of  Europe  who  through  their  search  for 
mears  of  living  might,  in  desperation, 
turn  to  ccmmunism. 

First  yielding  every  competent  author- 
ity to  the  United  Nations  organization, 
we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  work  to  de- 
liver these  countries  from  fascism  and 
commtmism.  aiding  them  in  their  efforts 
toward  rehabilitation.  These  things  we 
should  do. 

And.  may  I  ad^,  quit  scaring  the  world 
by  ccddling  Germany;  the  most  effective 
way  I  know  of  driving  all  Europe  to 
communism. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
m?.n  from  Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

8T.\RTINa  THE  FORESTRY  JOB  NOW 

Mr.  8IKES.    Mr.  Speaker—  ; 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  country  with  In- 
calculable forest  riches;  to  it  belongs  a  ttilrd 
of  the  world's  tlmbsr  resources.  The  total 
area  of  :arcat  land  in  tha  U.  8.  S.  R.  13  nearly 
S.0OO.00OMO  acres,  of  which  three-quarteta 
la  covarad  with  continuous  iorestai 

I  am  quoting  from  the  October  22 
isoue  of  U.  S.  S.  R..  page  1.  an  article 
called  One-Third  of  the  World's  Timber, 
by  Professor  Vassilyev.  This  article  also 
states  as  follows: 

The  8-3r«ar  plan  for  the  development  of 
forestry  provides  for  the  planting  and  cul- 
tivation of  trees  on  an  are:\  exceeding  the 
antlre  foraat  aran  of  the  BrlLlAh  lalaa.  Touug 
treea  have  been  planted  over  an  area  of  some 
100 JOO  acres  In  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  and 
the  Russian  Federation.  Reforestation  will 
be  carried  out  on  more  than  500.000  acres  of 
land  by  the  end  of  this  jcar.  Tne  volume  of 
tlmter  production  Is  planned  to  attain  seme 
ICOOO.OOO.COO  cubic  feet  by  1950;  the  produc- 
tion of  commercial  tlmt>er  wUl  then  be  5e 
percent  more  than  In  ISMO. 

Soviet  forestry  U  largely  Indebted  to  sci- 
ence. Prerevclutlonary  Russian  forest  sci- 
ence developed  within  c::treme!y  ncrrow 
bounds.  There  were  only  two  hlgiier  educa- 
tional aatabllahmenU  of  forestry  in  Tsarist 


At  present  there  are  In  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  13 
forestry  institutes.  11  forestry  faculties  In 
universities  snd  agricultural  institutes.  15 
special  forestry  scientlflc-research  institu- 
tions, and  many  scores  of  experimental  sta- 
tions and  laboratorlea  in  all  parta  of  tha 
country. 

The  major  problems  of  the  meebanlzatlon 
of  forest  planting  and  felllnK  have  been 
worked  out  by  Soviet  scicnttsu.  Soviet  in- 
dustry Is  now  supplying  the  necewory  ma- 
chtnaa  for  mechaniamg  tba  main  pfoosssts  in 
Umbar  production. 

That  Is  what  Russia,  the  world's  other 
great  power,  is  doing.  I  present  this  ma- 
terial for  Information  and  comparison. 

Now,  how  about  progress  In  forestry 
In  the  United  States?  CveryoM  itoould 
read  again  the  report  of  the  Cqltf  of  the 
Forcat  Service  for  IWfl,  The  report  gtVM 
the  facu  and  thcjr  all  add  up  to  the  In- 
•scapabit  eoatlmlon  that  tho  United 
Stales  Is  not— han  not  even  baiun  on  a 
reaaonable  pcale— to  do  Its  forestry  job, 

Thtf  purpoKS  of  this  ulk  Is  to  submit 
for  your  conaidrratlon  the  urgent  Mtd 
and  doairabitity  of  starilni  our  forestry 
Job  now. 


KOW,   WHT   HAVa  WK  Vm  BEOmfT 

Our  frequently  repeated  excuse  for  not 
beginning  our  forestry  job  is  that  we 
have  plenty  of  timber.  Let  us  examine 
more  closely  this  idea  of  plenty  as  it  is 
applied  to  our  forests. 

When  anyone  talks  of  plentiful  forest 
resources  in  the  United  States  he  is 
thinking  either  of  the  dense  primeval 
forests  the  early  settlers  saw  or  of  the 
relatively  small  area  of  old-growth 
timber  left  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
We  inherited  a  loc  of  fine  old-growth 
timber  when  we  settled  this  country.  We 
cut  £ind  burned  plenty  of  this  old  growth 
to  clear  land  for  farming.  Also,  we  used 
much  of  it  to  help  build  our  country;  in 
fact,  we  have  used  most  of  it.  Of  the 
total  area  remaining  as  commercial 
forest  land — 461,000.000  acres— old- 
growth  timber  of  commercial  quality 
makes  up  only  45,000,003  acrec.  The  far 
western  States  contain  96  percent  of  our 
remaining  old-growth  sav/  timber. 

What  was  originally  considered  a  curse 
of  plenty  Is  becoming  a  curse  of  scarcity. 
The  Evening  Star's  editorial  page  on 
Saturday.  December  6. 1947,  gave  promi- 
nent space  to  a  letter  on  our  declining 
forests.  This  letter  deplores  the  com- 
placency regarding  our  forests,  and  states 
as  follows: 

Lato  last  year  the  Amerlran  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, a  private  conservation  organization 
financed  by  popular  subscription  and  con- 
tributicns.  finished  an  independent  survey  of 
the  country's  forests,  while  the  United  Statea 
Forest  Service  completed  field  work  on  a 
reappraisal  of  the  forestry  situation  and  haa 
since  Issued  six  of  a  series  of  reports  on  It. 
The  two  surveys  agree  on  basic  facta  and 
figures,  that  we  now  have  44  percent  lesa 
standing  saw  timber  than  36  years  ago.  and 
that  each  year  SO  percent  more  la  being  cut 
by  loggers  and  destroyed  by  bugs,  fire,  disease, 
woods  and  mill  waste,  and  storms  than  la 
being  grown.  They  are  In  harmony  on  the 
extent  of  forest  management,  reforestation, 
and  forest  Are  prevention,  the  statistics  of 
which  show  how  little,  actually,  Is  being 
done. 

With  regard  to  our  forest  resources  as 
a  Nation,  we  are  in  the  position  of  a  base- 
ball player  at  bat  with  two  strikes  on 
him.  One  strike  was  made  when  we 
cleared  our  primeval  forests  and  set  aside 
only  meager  timber  reservations.  The 
second  strike  was  made  when  we  wasted 
much  of  the  timber  resources  on  lands 
not  needed  for  agriculture.  The  ball  is 
about  to  be  pitched  to  us  for  the  third 
strike  or— we  hope— a  hit.  Whatever  It 
will  be  the  ball  is  coming  toward  the 
batter  and  he  can  wait  no  longer.  For- 
tunately, it  takes  only  one  well-aimed 
swing  to  hit  the  ball.  In  thU  talk  I  will 
try  to  show  how  we  can  hit  it  for  a 
home  run. 

By  the  grace  of  God  and  a  bountiful 
nature  some  of  the  forest  that  was  cut 
over  and  even  some  of  the  land  that  wai 
cleared  has  become  restocked  from  adja- 
cent seed  trees.  Some  of  this  regrowth 
Is  now  of  merchantable  else  and  provldM 
more  than  half  of  the  cut  of  forest  prod- 
ucts. Now,  how  wt  cut.  protfct,  and  de- 
velop this  rtgrowth  or  Mcond-growth 
Umber  will  dtttrmlnt  whether  or  not 
we  hit  the  ball.  Bear  in  mind  that  thli 
Moond-growttr  tlmbar  cannot  take  tht 
betting  wt  rave  and  art  giving  our 
old  growth.    SMond-irowth  tlmbtr  li 
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smaller  and  if  it  is  cut  without  planned 
provision  for  regrowth  we  will  have  bar- 
ren areas  which  will  not  accidentally  re- 
forest from  adjacent  seed  trees.  In  fact, 
many  of  our  second -growth  trees  are  now 
being  cut  before  they  are  of  a  size  to  bear 
sufficient  quantities  of  seed  for  reseeding. 
mssNT  ctrmNo  pbacticis  aaz  msTaucnvs 

Recent  surveys  point  out  that  only  23 
percent  of  the  total  forest  land  is  being 
managed  under  cutting  practices  that 
rate  good  and  high  order;  the  cutting 
practices  on  52  percent  of  it  rate  poor 
and  destructive.  The  type  of  cutting 
varies  greatly  with  the  various  owner- 
ships of  the  forests.  So  before  we  exam- 
ine the  cutting  in  detail,  let  us  see  who 
owns  the  forest  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

The  total  United  States  land  area  is 
1,905,000,000  acres.  Of  this,  624,000,000 
acres  is  forest  land.  Of  the  624  003.000 
acres.  163,000,000  Is  noncommercial — 
withdrawn  as  parks  or  low  productivity — 
and  461,000,000  acres  is  commercial  qual- 
ity. Of  the  461.C03.0C0  acres  of  commer- 
cial forest  land.  116,000.000  acres  is  pub- 
licly owned  and  345.000.000  acres  is  pri- 
vately owned.  These  figures  add  up  to 
at  least  one  conclusion — we  will  have  to 
rely  largely  on  privately  owned  lands  be- 
cause the  great  bulk  of  our  forest  lands 
are  in  private  ownership. 

Now,  who  are  these  private  owners? 
Are  they  all  big  timber  companies,  as 
commonly  believed?  Absolutely  they  are 
not.  Three-fourths  of  our  privately 
owned  forest  land  xs  the  property  of  small 
forest  owners.  In  fact,  there  are  4.250,- 
000  of  these  small  forest  owners.  Of  the 
small  class  about  3.250,000  owners  are 
farmers  and  1,000,000  are  nonfarmers, 
but  the  acreage  Is  about  evenly  divided — 
139,000,000  acres  farm  and  122.000.000 
acres  nonfarm.  Only  one-fourth  of  oiu" 
forest  land  is  held  in  the  3,600  medium 
and  large  private  ownerships.  This 
means  that  we  will  have  to  depend  heav- 
ily on  small  ownerships  because  most  of 
the  privately  owned  forest  land  is  in 
small  holdings. 

On  the  small  private  forests — which, 
remember,  make  up  three-fourths  of  the 
total — 71  percent  of  the  cutting  is  poor. 
Here  is  the  hard  core  of  the  forest  re- 
source problem  in  this  country.  I  repeat, 
poor  cutting  on  the  small  woodlands, 
which  make  up  three- fourths  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  forest  resources  of  the 
United  States,  is  our  big  problem. 
Whether  or  not  we  Improve  the.se  cutting 
practices  will  determine  whether  we  "hit 
the  ball  or  strike  out." 

WI   MTTBT  TAXI   ACTION    NOW 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  roof  that 
leaked  In  rainy  weather  but  did  not  need 
repair  while  the  sun  shone.  We  all  also 
know  that  If  house  repairs  are  delayed 
unduly  lonn  thnt  finally  the  bill  of  re- 
pairs comes  high.  The  same  applies  to 
our  fortetry  needs. 

In  this  period  of  peace  our  foresters 
are  confronted  with  three  problemi, 
namtly: 

First,  To  provide  th«  hpmti  tnd  the 
other  forest  product  ntetMltlai  of  i  proi- 
parous  peace  at  home. 

■toond.  To  share  forest  product  ne- 
ogalUoi  with  our  needy  foreign  friendt. 


Third.  To  develop  our  forest  resources 
so  that  we  will  be  strong  in  the  event  of 
another  conflict. 

The  solution  of  these  three  problems  is 
not  b33rond  the  limit  of  otir  ability.  For- 
tunately, forests  are  a  renewable  re- 
source. In  fact,  wood— imlike  coal,  iron, 
and  oil — ^Is  one  of  our  few  renewable  re- 
sources. Also,  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
has  the  forest  soil  and  the  climate  capa- 
ble of  growing,  with  the  assistance  of 
good  forest  management,  two  or  three 
times  the  amount  of  timber  we  are  now 
growing.  Can  we  do  it?  Yes.  do  not  let 
anyone  say  that  a  Nation  which  built 
millions  of  airplanes  and  transported 
millions  of  the  best  equipped  soldiers  the 
world  has  ever  seen  to  the  far  corners  of 
the  globe,  cannot  put  its  own  forest 
house  in  order.  We  can — the  question 
Is,  "Will  we,  before  it  is  too  late?" 

Forest  resources  are  needed  for  more 
than  lumber  and  paper.  A  good  forest 
cover  can  also  produce  other  material 
benefits.  One  of  these  concerns  the  con- 
trol of  water.  Much  of  our  Nation  suffers 
from  soil  erosion  and  leaching,  and  the 
associated  floods  and  sedimentation. 
These  problems  relate  directly  to  the  de- 
structive nm-off  from  improtected  lands. 
This  applies  even  to  the  sandier,  more 
gently  sloping  areas.  Good  forest  growth 
affords  excellent  protection  against  such 
losses.  In  addition  it  builds  up  soil  fer- 
tility and  still  more  important,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  soil  to  take  in  and  store  water 
for  slow  underground  release.  By  main- 
taining good  forest  conditions  we  can  as- 
sure our.<^elves  not  only  of  good  timber 
but  also  i>etter  control  over  run-off,  les- 
sened soil  erosion,  diannel  and  ditch 
siltation,  and  greater  recharge  of  valu- 
able underground  fresh  water  supplies. 

The  importance  of  good  forest  man- 
agement for  hunting,  fishing,  camping, 
and  sightseeing  is  recognized  by  every- 
one. Especially  since  the  war,  many  mil- 
lions of  people  have  enjoyed  wholesome 
recreation  in  our  forests. 

WHAT   8HOULD    VC    OONCf 

First  is  educaUon.  A  well-rounded, 
large-scale  program  is  needed  to  develop 
our  forest  resource.  One  of  the  essen- 
tials of  this  program  is  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  need  for  forestry  and  to 
teach  both  the  landowner  and  timber 
cutter  how  to  practice  good  forest  man- 
agement. This  is  a  big  Job  in  which  all 
forestry  agencies,  both  public  and  pri- 
vately owned,  must  cooperate. 

For  farm  woodland  owners  our  Exten- 
sion Service  is  striving  to  carry  out  these 
educational  needs  in  forestry.  Here  is 
how  It  functions:  Farm  forestry  exten- 
sion Is  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act  and  by  the  Norrls- 
Doxey  Act.  Funds  appropriated  under 
these  acts  are  used  by  the  Department 
to  carry  forward  a  forestry  program 
through  the  land-grant  colleges  in  co- 
operation with  State  experiment  stations, 
Federal-State  forest  nurseries,  andfllatt 
forestry  agencies.  Thlir  work  is  admin- 
istered through  the  facilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service,  Allotmentg 
are  being  made  to  45  States  and  a  Terrl- 
torlei,  With  these  and  State  matching 
funda,  6S  extension  foreaters  are  em- 
ployed to  bead  up  State-wide  programi 


in  farm  forestry  extension.  Several 
times  this  number  of  extension  foresters 
is  needed.  This  work  with  farmers  is 
carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  county 
agricultural  agents.  Educational  woilc 
with  farm  people  consists  of  establishing, 
improving,  and  renewing  woodlands, 
shelter  belts,  windbreaks,  and  other  tor- 
est  growth,  and  in  growing  and  renewing 
useful  timber  crops.  Extension  foresters 
help  woodland  owners  to  determine  their 
problems  and  assist  through  educational 
means  such  as  demonstrations  and  giv- 
ing  information  on  forestry  practices, 
including  assistance,  with  their  appUca- 
tion.  This  pn^ram  supplements  and 
makes  really  effective  the  work  of  those 
foresters  giving  technical  assistance. 

Second  is  technical  assistance.  Un- 
der the  Norris-Doxey  Act.  155  forest- 
management  projects  have  been  started. 
The  country  needs  2,000  of  them  to  work 
with  our  four  and  one- fourth  million 
small  woodland  owners  and  40.000  small 
forest  industries.  Here  is  how  they 
work: 

Each  forest-management  project  com- 
prises three  or  four  counties  and  Is  in 
charge  of  a  technically  trained  and  expe- 
rienced forester.  Upon  receiving  a  re- 
quest for  assistance,  the  farm  forester 
visits  the  woodland  in  company  with  the 
owner  to  determine  what  the  owner  has 
in  mind  and  what  the  woodland  needs  in 
the  way  of  management.  Usually  the 
farm  forester  must  convince  the  owner 
that  it  Is  to  his  interest  to  adopt  improved 
practices.  The  forester  will  make  a  sim- 
ple management  plan  covering  such  op- 
erations as  timber  cutting,  planting, 
thinning,  pruning,  and  protection  from 
fire,  insects,  and  grazing. 

When  the  farm  forester  finds  that  the 
landowner  hais  timber  ready  for  harvest 
he  recommends  a  method  of  cutting. 
Further,  he  works  with  the  owner,  mark- 
ing the  trees  to  be  cut.  helping  estimate 
the  volume  to  be  cut,  and  advising  him 
on  marketing  the  products.  When  thin- 
ning, pnming,  planting,  or  fire-protec- 
tion measures  are  needed  the  forester 
shows  the  owner  what  to  do  and  bow  to 
do  It.  In  many  instances,  the  farm  for* 
ester  recommends  against  cutting  of 
young  timber  which  will  yield  the  land- 
owner far  more  if  allowed  to  grow  for  a 
few  years. 

Every  forest  property  is  a  special  prob- 
lem because  forests  vary  with  species, 
age,  type,  and  condition.  The  financial 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  Individual 
landowner  also  vary  and  must  be  con- 
sidered. In  brief,  what  the  farm  forester 
does  Is  to  use  his  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  to  size  up  a  particular  forest  prop- 
erty, make  specific  recommendations  for 
that  one  Individual  property,  and  coun- 
sels the  landowner  in  proper  methods  of 
carrying  out  these  recommendation*.  If 
the  Job  warrants  employment  of  privato 
coniultanta,  the  public  forester  recom-' 
mendi  several  qualified  consulting  for- 
etten  to  the  landowner. 

Baaed  on  experience  gained  from  exist- 
ing farm-foreitry  projects,  one  farm 
forester  provldN  adequate  guidance  and 
amlstance  to  100  or  lo  owners  each  year. 
Zn  addition,  he  oounaeli  with  46  to  N 
foroit-produeti  proceaiors  annually. 
Thla  work  li  beyond  tbe  ggptrtmental 
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■tai«.  It  hat  proren  lu  value  and  m  tht 
HouM  SubeOBBlttce  on  AirlcUtural 
ApproprlaUoni  Iftst  year  lald : 

ThU  M  — othw  MMB  whlcb  lUrMlt  i  ilgb  tn 
th«  NUMB  of  tM  DOinmut.  It  U  ci  rrytng 
the  «utk  dirMt  to  the  farm  and  u  r*  uiung 
la  aodiuottal  doUait  la  tba  farmfri*  pocMt 
"IM  Witt  ••  trnprnnint  la  the  eon«c  vatioa 
of  tiM  iotU  at  tht  fann. 

TtehnlcAl  aacUUnc*  ahould  be  made 
available  to  all  four  and  one-fourt  \  mlU 
lion  amail  woodland  ownera  and  40.000 
amali  foreat  Industrlea.  To  do  t  \is  we 
frUI  BMd  S.000  NorrU-Dox?y  wo(  dlund 
■tatfMMBl  ftTMUn. 

TbMi  «•  nttd  templeto  proi^'cilon 
from  Art.  luppoa*  (or  a  mome  it  tho 
raaldMU  9t  •  larft  ttHjf  found  ov  i  that 
WM-fifth  of  tlMlr  My  sad  no  uru  intta- 
tlon  or  flrt  department  to  ha'idli  (\rea. 
WouM  ttaHi  9Mmm  do  oemethinr  about 
U?  You  bM  Umt  voM.  and  c  uickly. 
Mow  tht  roraat  ServiM  UUi  ua  thi  t  ona- 
anil  o(  Iht  Nation'!  fortat  land  la  not 
iHiiflBi  Um  btntftt.1  of  any  ori  intf 3d 
pniUteUen  from  wild  fire.  Doei  n  )t  thli 
oall  for  laaodlaU  MUonr  Thia  and  it 
IB  prhraU  owMlilllp  Md  tho  fftap(  nalbil- 
Itjr  for  tti  protection  rcnK  urimftrl  y  with 
the  SUitea  and  owners.  DurtDs  recent 
jTMn  moal  ttatoa  have  made  ilsa  )le  in 
oaoaao  in  fundi  appropriated  ( >r  flra 
oonirol.  Thi.1  In  pAiilcularly  outttand 
Uif  In  the  South,  but  the  fact  r  malm 
that  70  prrcrnt  of  thr  area  now  jjnpro- 
tccted  Ilea  In  Ihc  Southern  Stairs 

Our  national  forcKt-flro  proble^  may 
be  summed  up  tm  follows: 

<a)  Reduce  the  number  of  man- 
Muaad  flraa! 

<b>  Straniithen  protection  whch  It  la 
not  ytt  adequate:  and 

<ci  Bstabihh  adequate  protect  on  on 
tht  120.000.000  acres  now  ladcing  tirgau< 
lied  protection. 

Tho  raason  why  the  Federal  Gbvem- 
mtnt  la  Interested  atid  a  partner  in  the 
cHorta  to  safeguard   these   430  00X00 
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of    St.nte    and    privately 


owned 
U  that  they  compriic  70  fiMccnt 
of  our  Nation's  commercial  forest  lunda. 
Thpy  ere  t&t  boat  tlmber-ffrowlni  arcaa 
and  produoo  it  pcrnnt  of  our  umber 
Mid  other  wood  products.  The  ju  i  flea- 
tlon  for  maktnr  Pcdernl  funds  av  :illablt 
la  that,  we  must  have  an  adequate  supply 
Of  hoiiia  irniin  lumber  for  peace  ir  war. 
privato  forests  art  general) '  more 
than  thoat  In  public  iwnvr 
ahip.  and  therefore  mort  people  Ive  or 
travel  In  them  and  cauao  mora  fire  i.  The 
protection  of  these  private  forts  a  la  a 
public  rciponslbillty  because  mat  fires 
are  caused  by  the  public,  not  by  Ih^  land- 
evntr  himself 

Last  ytar  it  U  esUmattd  that  75.773 
fortat  fUts  occurred  on  Ftdtral.  S.att. 
and  privatt  forests  In  this  country  which 
vara  under  organ  sod  protection.  Al< 
thMth  exact  ftsurcs  are  not  av  liable. 
around  90  000  additional  f\res  w  re  re 
ported  on  the  unprotected  prlva  o  for- 
oata.  Approximately  00  percent  of  all 
theste  wtrt  man-caused,  and  th  Tefort 
could  havt  bttn  prevented,  ttt  best 
way  to  flfht  a  forest  f\re  is  to  irtvent 
It  from  starting.  Ptdaral.  Stat;,  and 
privatt  inurtaU  art  an  working  closely 
toctther  m  efforts  to  educate  b(  ih  old 
and  young  folks  on  the  need  aitd  Im- 
portanct  of  fortst-Urt  prevention.  Prog* 


reas  Is  being  made,  but  we  art  still  a 
long  ways  from  getting  on  top  of  this 
tough  problem. 

Congress  first  gave  recognition  to  the 
problem  of  fire  on  private  forests  back 
m  1911  when  the  Weeks  law  was  en- 
acted. This  was  broadened  and  materi- 
ally nirenRthencd  by  the  enactment  of 
the  Claike-McNary  law  In  1924.  To- 
day the  Fcdtral  Government  exbcnds  fi- 
nancial and  other  cooperation  to  43 
States  and  Hawaii.  This  Is  not  an  out- 
right grant-in-aid  proeram  to  the  Stales 
and  privatt  forest  owners.  They  must 
spend  their  own  moaty  first  afid  then 
the  Federal  Ooirommtnt  reimbur'cs 
th^m— never  over  60  ptrctnt— up  to  tt\t 
amount  made  avallablt  by  Oongress. 
The  inundncss  of  thh  cooptrattvt  pro- 
gram has  bttn  suceessfuliy  tstmblishod 
and  demonntrated  now  for  80  years. 
Last  fiscal  year  a  total  of  $19  003.000  was 
spent  undtr  this  program  for  th <  pto- 
vcntion  and  suppression  of  (ires  on  Siatt 
and  private  forests  of  which  the  Federal 
Oovtmment  contributed  40  pcrttnt,  tht 
States  48  ptrcent.  and  privato  owners 
13  percent.  I 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  the  cost 
of  providing  Kdcquato  proi.ccilun  to  all 
our  State  and  privatt  foresis  of  438.- 
994.000  aeres  is  approximately  132,000,- 
000  annually,  The  Federal  Oovern- 
ment's  share  of  this  would  be  $18,000,000. 
However,  the  present  Clnrko.McNary 
law  authorisation  of  $9,000,000  must 
first  be  increased  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernTent  can  contribute  more  than  tht 
$9,000,000  It  does  now.  i 

The  recent  sad  experience  in  Maine 
shows  In  shocking  reality  that  wild  fires 
are  no  respecters  of  State  boundaries, 
human  life  or  property  valuc.i.  Until 
such  time  &s  people  are  as  careful  with 
fire  in  the  woods  as  they  are  in  their 
own  homes,  and  until  Federal.  State, 
local  and  private  Interests  join  forces 
in  ea.ablishlng  strong  protection  orcanl- 
zatlons.  we  may  expect  other  disasters 
similar  to  that  In  Maine.        I 

Proltctlon  from  forest  Inr.ccts  and  dls. 
tasta  is  next.  Diseases  and  insects  are 
causmg  greater  lo-res  in  standing  timber 
than  docs  fire.  Much  less  progress  has 
been  made  in  controlling  them. 

An  effective  attack  on  the  Inaeet  and 
dlsetist  nrobltm  will  require:  first,  an 
enlargtd  profram  of  rtaearch  to  discover 
and  develop  the  best  methods  of  con- 
trol; second,  a  control  organization 
equipped  and  ready  for  immediate  ac- 
tion; third,  a  detection  system,  with  sur- 
veys and  observations  by  competent  tech- 
melons,  to  locate  potential  dancer  cen- 
ters and  spot  incipient  outbreaks. 

Elimination  of  waste  is  highly  im- 
portant. A  recent  study  made  by  tht 
Fortst  Strvict  showed  that  of  all  tht 
wood  cut  or  destroyed  In  logging  in  tht 
Unlttd  States  only  43  percent  winds  up 
In  useful  products,  other  than  fuel. 
Twenty- two  percent  Is  used  for  fuel, 
much  of  It  IncfBclently.  Thirty<fivt  ptr- 
etnt  is  not  used  at  all.  This  Is  almost 
as  wasteful  as  if  a  farmer  would  kill  his 
hogs  for  only  tht  hams.  Wt  must  learn 
to  u<e  our  timber  tfBclently  and  without 
present-day  waste. 

Proper  utilisation  depends  upon  rt- 
atarch  and  the  Industrial  application  of 
Ita  lesulta.  It  requires  tht  development 


of  new  methods  of  conversion  that  will 
transform  Into  uceful  goods  all  the  wood 
crop.  Including  the  huge  piles  of  mill 
waste,  the  largo  volumes  of  woods  waste, 
and  the  less  desirable  secondary  sptclta 
now  left  on  the  stump.  The  conception 
must  be  one  of  intciratcd  utilization  and 
volume  consumption  far  beyond  past 
conceptions,  Research  r.uch  as  that  con- 
ducted by  the  Foreit  Products  Labora- 
tory can  help  to  bring  this  about. 

The  re.  ults  of  forest  utilization  rt- 
aearch mu  t  bo  made  known  to  the  40.000 
forest  products  industries  In  this  Nation. 
Most  of  these  Industries  art  very  small. 
Tht  optrators  of  thest  small  mills  ur- 
gently need  technical  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  develop  the  cfB:lenoy  needed  to 
rtduct  the  enormous  amount  of  wastt. 

Rtatarch  Is  another  vital  field  of  for- 
tstry.  Research  is  vitnl  to  the  prcgrcu  of 
all  technology,  and  forest  conservation  Is 
no  exception.  There  has  already  been 
prctentcU  to  tho  Congress  a  well-bal- 
anced po'itwar  pt-cRram  of  fortst  re- 
search de^lnncd  to  meet  adequately  tht 
Federal  rocponslbility  In  this  field.  Wt 
are  now  in  tho  second  year  of  this  pro- 
gram but  our  tendency  has  been  to  rt- 
duce  rather  than  expand  this  vital  serv- 
ice to  both  private  and  public  managers 
of  forest  rc-ourccs. 

I  have  b;en  Imprc-^scd  by  tht  contribu- 
tions of  Federal  forest  rtatarch  to  the 
economy  of  my  own  territory.  New 
methods  of  naval  stores  operation  de- 
veloped by  United  States  Forest  Service 
research  stc'tlons  havt  greatly  Increased 
Income  to  landowners.  At  the  same  tlmt 
these  methods  have  prolonged  the  op- 
erating life  of  naval  stores  forests  by  100 
percent,  thus  conserving  a  vital  resource. 
Hundreds  of  private  landowners,  both 
Icrgc  and  small,  are  adopting  these 
methods  to  their  own  and  the  public 
profit.  Incidentally  southeastern  United 
States  supplies  over  75  percent  of  the 
wqrld  supply  of  gum  turpentine  and 
rosin. 

I  have  already  pointed  cut  the  fact 
that  forest  fires  still  destroy  great  quan- 
tities of  our  natural  resources  yearly. 
Oreanlzcd  research  has  a  vital  part  to 
play  In  developing  ways  and  means  of 
preventing,  antlclpaiing.  or  combating 
such  holocausts. 

Forest  surveys  provide  basic  facts.  As 
a  basis  for  sotmd  forestry  policies  and 
programs,  It  Is  essential  to  havt  accuratt 
information  on  the  amount  and  con- 
dlilon  of  our  forest  resources.  Since 
Its  Inception  tn  1930  forest  surveys,  con- 
ducted by  the  Forest  Service,  have  cov- 
ered the  forest  resources  of  about  half 
the  country,  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  practical  forest  re- 
search projects.  The  survey  provides  tht 
facts  on  our  widespread  and  varied 
timber  resources,  Including  Information 
on  forest  areas,  timber  volumes,  timber 
qualky,  rales  of  timber  growth  and  dt- 
plcllon.  forest  land  ownership,  and  po- 
tential requirements  for  timber  products. 
It  is  the  only  complete  source  of  Infor- 
mation on  one  of  the  Nation's  most  Im- 
portant natural  resources.  The  survey 
U  nectssarily  a  national  undtrtaklng.  al- 
though many  States  and  private  groups 
cooperate  insofar  as  possible  to  Intensify 
the  survey  in  local  artaa. 
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In  view  of  the  critical  world  situation 
today  and  the  increasing  Importance  of 
knowing  America's  capacity  to  supply  fu- 
ture domestic  and  export  requirements 
for  timber  producttt.  it  seems  to  mu  there 
Is  great  urgency  to  complete  the  fortat 
survey  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  means 
Initiating  the  survey  In  those  areas  of 
the  country  where  there  has  never  been 
a  timber  Inventory  and  rcvurvcylng  those 
areas  covered  prior  to  the  heavy  cutting 
of  the  past  7  years.  It  is  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  survey  statistics  are  funda- 
mental to  the  formulation  of  export  and 
other  foreign-trade  policies.  They  are 
essential  fur  State  and  National  forestry 
programs,  and  for  sound  business  deci- 
sions of  lumber  and  pulp  companies, 
various  other  timber  Industries,  forest 
landowners,  and  many  other  Individuals 
and  business  groups. 

Tree  planting  is  most  Important. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  a  wave  of  stn- 
tlmtnt  in  favor  of  tree  planting  has  swept 
tht  Nation.  Unfortunately  the  condi- 
tions of  war  greatly  reduced  the  produc- 
tion of  trees  by  the  forest  nurseries. 
Many  nurseries  had  to  be  abandoned  en- 
tirely. It  takes  several  years  to  bring  a 
nursery  back  Into  largt-scalt  produc- 
tion, but  this  must  bt  done  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  When  wc  look  at  the  record  It 
is  obvious  there  Is  a  stupendous  planting 
Job  to  be  done  that  will  tax  the  resources 
of  all  agencies,  public  and  private.  The 
record  shows  that  up  to  now  only  about 
6,000.000  acres  have  been  reforested  by 
all  agencies.  Last  year  the  area  planted 
was  143,000  acres.  Against  this  record 
let  us  size  up  the  total  planting  Job  yet 
to  bt  done.  Statistics  prcpaned  by  the 
Forest  Service  show  that  tnere  are 
75.000.000  acres  of  land  so  heavily  cut, 
burnod,  or  otherwise  stripped  of  produc- 
tive cover  by  misuse  and  neglect  that 
they  mu5t  be  artificially  replanted.  At 
the  rate  these  lands  are  now  being  re- 
forested the  Job  will  take  more  than  500 
years.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  that 
long.  The  rate  of  reforestation  of  the 
country's  wastelands  must  be  stepped  up 
to  10  times  the  pre.-^ent  rate, 

We  need  more  intensive  use  of  all  pub- 
licly owned  fortst  lands.  AH  publicly 
owned  forest  londs  should  be  Intensively 
manaccd  to  obtain  the  greatest  returns 
to  the  people. 

The  largest  administrator  of  publicly 
owned  forests  is  the  Forest  Service.  Our 
national  forest  units  have  been  of  In- 
estimable value  to  this  Nation.  This 
value  was  demonstrated  af  aln  during  the 
recent  war  and  present  postwar  periods 
through  their  continued  production  of 
saw  timber  for  housing  and  pulpwood  for 
paper.  Their  value  for  timber  produc- 
tion and  watershed  protection  will  yield 
Increased  benefits  year  by  year. 

In  the  continental  United  States  there 
are  100  national  forests  and  national  for- 
tst purchase  units.  These  were  created 
to  produce  essential  fortst  products  and 
to  improve  the  condition  of  their  water- 
sheds. Those  In  the  West  were  largely 
created  from  the  public  domain.  Those 
in  the  East  were  acquired  by  purchase 
under  authority  of  the  Weeks  law  of 
1911.  Within  the  boundaries  of  thtat 
units  there  are  158.000.000  acres  of  pub- 
licly owned  land,  and  also  about  36,000,- 
000  acres  of  similar  land  still  held  tn 


private  ownership.  The  acquisition  of 
suitable  private  holdings  would  permit 
more  efBclent  administration  of.  and 
would  Increase  the  yield  of  public  bent- 
fits  from,  our  national  forests.  Needed 
consolidation  of  public  ownership  within 
these  established  units  should  be  accom- 
plished under  a  definite  program  of  ade- 
quate scope.  Present  progress  on  this 
Job  Is  woefully  Inadequate.  Remedying 
this  condition  Is  a  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition  to  the  national  forests, 
other  publicly  owned  forests  should  yield 
thrlr  share  of  useful  products,  The  10.- 
000,000  acres,  more  or  less,  which  are  be- 
ing retained  by  the  armed  services  must 
be  put  to  work.  Wherever  good  forest 
management  can  be  practiced  In  such  a 
way  that  It  will  be  compatible  with  the 
need  of  the  armed  sefvlees  for  land  for 
training  the  forest  land  should  grow  tim- 
ber. Secretary  of  the  Army  Kenneth  C, 
Royall  has  requested  the  loan  of  foresters 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tu 
assist  In  the  development  and  establish- 
ment of  land -management  programs  for 
large  military  reservations.  The  Navy 
and  Air  Corps  also  muxt  put  their  forest 
lands  under  wise  management  programs. 

Finally,  any  large-scale  forestry  pro- 
gram to  be  cfTectlve  will  require  the  full 
cooperation  of.  first,  the  general  public; 
second,  the  landowners  and  timber  op- 
erators; third,  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and.  fourth,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, If  each  of  these  four  groups 
does  Its  part,  the  success  of  a  program  Is 
assured. 
WHAT  wxu.  A  LAaot-KALt  roaxaTiT  raoosAM 

COtTf 

It  Is  difficult  to  predict  how  much  an 
adequate,  broad-scale  forestry  program 
will  cost.  A  comprehensive  program  de- 
signed to  develop  the  forest  resource  ade- 
quately and  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  will  cost  several  times  the  sum 
now  being  expended  for  forestry.  This 
cost,  however,  should  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  wise  investment.  Accord- 
ing to  the  scale  atid  cCDclcncy  of  our  for- 
est investment  will  wc  reap  the  dividends 
of  useful  products,  employment,  and  se- 
curity in  the  future? 

It  Is  probably  easier  to  estimate  the 
costs  of  not  practicing  forestry.  Already 
we  are  poylng  such  costs.  From  August 
1939  to  August  1947  the  Index  price  of 
lumber  ro.se  about  300  percent.  Of 
course,  some  of  this  Increase  In  cost  Is 
attributable  to  labor  and  transportation 
but  stumpage  prices  are  higher  now  than 
ever  before  In  the  history  of  our  country. 
Scarcity  of  timber  directly  affects  stump- 
age  prices.  So  today  If  wc  pay  $100  per 
thou.sand  board  feet  for  lumber  which 
should  be  available  for  $33.  and  If  we 
don't  have  enough  newsprint  or  railroad 
ties,  wc  are  paying  part  of  this  for  our 
lack  of  forestry  in  the  past.  When  an- 
nually we  lose  many  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  from  forest  fires  we 
pny  the  cost  of  inadequate  protection. 
When  rivers  become  choked  with  silt, 
power  plants  are  made  valueless.  When 
flood  waters  cover  the  valleys  we  pay  the 
costs  of  forest  destruction. 

Ask  any  United  States  soldier  who 
served  In  parts  of  China,  India,  Greece, 
or  the  Middle  East  how  a  country  looks 
with  its  trees  gone  and  its  soU  washing 


away.  Most  of  our  overseas  veterans  and 
civilians  who  have  traveled  abroad  art 
ardent  conservationists.  They  see  the 
same  destructive  trends  now  at  home 
and  wonder  why. 

In  the  November  Issue  of  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  there  Is  an  article 
by  F,  G.  Renner  entitled  "Erosion.  Trojan 
Horse  of  Greece."  This  article  states: 

It  U  dear  that  dsstructlve  oroslon  tias  been 
going  on  in  OrMee  for  a  long  time.  As  more 
and  more  of  their  land  has  waited  away,  iha 
people  have  bMoma  poorer  and  poorer.  In 
remota  time*  OrMc*  was  largely  forMt4>d. 
•  •  •  Now  not  over  6  parernt  of  the  ooun- 
try  Is  foraaiad. 

These  statements  about  Greece  will 
apply  to  other  large  paru  of  the  globe. 
Let  us  take  action  now  so  that  they  will 
never  apply  to  this  Nation.  Let  us  take 
aggressive  aetlon.  Let  ua  Invest  In  a 
large-scale  forestry  program  deaigned  to 
meet  both  prestnt  and  future  forest 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Masaaehusetts  (Mrs. 
RooiRsl  Is  recognised  for  6  minutes. 

VmRANI*  LIQIILATION 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Maaaachusttts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  Into  the 
RccoRO  a  letter  that  I  have  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
as  follows: 

Tut  WlCm  BODBB. 
Wathington,  Dr^ember  $,  l$4f. 
TiM  Monorable  larrM  NotTaaa  Rooiaa,  - 
Hotut  of  R9prea*ntaUve$, 

Wathington,  D.  0. 
klT  DsAa  Mas.  Roosaa:  Thanks  for  yours 
of  Novtmbar  28  enclosing  mc  a  aut>com- 
mittta  report  on  tha  Insurance  sltuatton  with 
the  vtttrans. 

Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  atralghtan 
that  Hitunilon  out  and  I  hop*  wa  can  get  it 
done  very  shortly. 

Saicerely  youra, 

lUaaT  TatjasAM. 

X  think  the  House  knows  that  I  and 
many  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  have  been  trying  to 
get  General  Bradley  to  act  in  trying  to 
straighten  out  the  chaotic  Insurance 
conditions.  They  certainly  have  been 
chaotic  for  a  great  many  months.  Gen- 
eral Bradley  has  not  acted.  In  the  re- 
port that  Mr,  Phllllpt  and  I  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  prepared,  we 
said  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  we  recommended  that  Mr.  Brelnlng, 
the  acting  administrator  for  Insurance, 
be  given  a  position  as  advisor  and  ad- 
ministrative ofBcer  and  that  another  be 
placed  In  the  position  of  administering 
Insurance.  Mr.  Brelnlng  is  far  too  busy 
to  have  both  the  policy  making  and  ad- 
ministration of  such  a  huge  govern- 
mental business.  Veterans'  families  and 
veterans  have  not  rec«lved  letters  In 
some  Instances  for  2  years  regardlni 
their  Insurance  claims.  A  widow  In  my 
district  did  not  receive  for  1  solid  year 
her  insurance  which  was  left  to  her  by 
her  son.  There  are  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  casts  Just  like  that  all  over  tht 
country. 

Mr,  OKONSKI,  Mr,  Sptaktr,  wUl  tho 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  X 
yield. 
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Mr.  O'KONSKI     I  happen 
Maber  of  the  committee—— 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MasaMhusetIs 
eman  in  a  very  able,  helpf^ 
rulxhed  member 

Mr    O'KONSKI.    I  coniiratul4te 
fftatLtnmnA  (he  gentlewomati  from 
ilMMlCs  for  the  strong  and 
alM  hM  MMtantly  made  for  the 
Of  our  Mitton.    Especially  do  I 
compliment  the  gentlewoman 
Mfhiliirtt-  In  calling  for  that  report 
was  made  on  the  in.surance  si 
which  Is  perhapa  one  of  the 
spots  of  the  Veterans' 
Just  who  Is  to  blame  we  are 
find  out.  but  Judging  from  the 
ord  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
chusetts  and  her  able  leadershit> 
this  investigation  Ls  finished 
will  come  of  it  and  the  matter 
straightened   out   just   as  the 
woman  has  straightened  out  maf  y 
things. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of 
is  not  my  work.     It  Is  the  wor 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
of  other  members  of  the  Veterai^ 
mittee.     All  have  worked 

Mr.     O'KONSKI.     But     the 
woman  deserves  most  of  the 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
It  U  the  cooperattTe  effort  of 
bers  of  our  Veterans"  Committee 
deservej  no  credit  at  all.     I 
gentleman  very  much  indeed. 

According  to  the  press,  when 
Bradley  left  the  Veterans'  Adn 
ticm.  one  of  the  things  he  said 
General  Gray  to  straighten  out 
insurance  situation.     I  hope 
will  be  done  as  a  matter  of  fac ; 
General  Gray  takes  ofBce.    No; 
should  pass  without  trying  to 
the  veterans  receive  proper 
the  Insurance  Department  whfch 
deserve.     It  is  the  one  department 
Veterans'  Administration  that  is 
a  business  proposition  and  shoultl 
erated  on  commercial  lines,  anc 
give   the   benefits   and   protectipn 
outside  insurance  gives 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  bill  wa 
which  gave  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  nations  of  Europe.     I 
much  of  that  money  will  go  to 
ans  who  served  in  the  war  over  t 
is  iroiucal  that  nothing  is  being 
our  veterans  in  this  special 
remind  the  House  again,  as  I 
the  past,  that  our  veterans  m4de 
sible  the  safety  and  freedom 
nations  enjoy  today.    They 
many  months,  nay  years,  for 
for  America.    Yet  no  veteran's 
tion  has  been  passed  at  this  s 
sion  of  Congress.     I  am  pleading 
the  membership  of  the  House 
the  three  bills,  the  subsistence 
bill,  which  increases  the  rates 
taking  institutional  training 
bill.     They  cannot  live  o:.  the 
they  are  receiving  now.    Many 
ready    dropped    out    of    their 
Many  will  have  to  drop  out  in 
seme.«:ter  if  they  do  not  recei\|e 
subsistence  allowance.    Perhaps 
should  not  have  been  passed  in 
ginning.    I  am  glad  it  passed 
not  argiilng  that  point  now.  al 
)  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
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right«.  but  we  did  paas  It.  wt  have  a 
contract  with  the  men  and  women  to  see 
that  they  exist  while  they  are  taking 
that  training.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  contract  not  to  give  them 
enough  to  live  on.  They  are  doing  splen- 
did work  In  their  courses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AtcNos).  The  time  of  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ma.ssachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.s.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  one  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Then  there  is  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
subsistence  allowaQce.  plus  pay  by  the 
employer,  to  the  veterans  in  on-the-job 
training,  the  Kearney  bill. 

Then  there  is  the  automobile  bill, 
which  only  rights  an  injustice  that  was 
in  the  bill  that  was  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  We  tried  to  have 
all  three  of  those  bills  passed  during  the 
first  part  of  this  Eightieth  Congress.  I 
plead  with  the  meml>ership  to  allow 
those  bills  to  come  up  for  passage.  I 
know  they  will  be  passed  if  they  once 
come  to  the  floor.  Many  Members  have 
spoken  to  me  of  their  desire  to  pass  them 
at  once,  as  have  veterans'  organiza- 
tions.   

The  SPEABSR  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  again  expired. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House,  pursuant  to  its  order  heretofore 
entered,  adjoianed  until  Monday.  De- 
cember 15.  1947,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXKCXmVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  FTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1146.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
tbe  NaTj.  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  to  remove  the  statutory  limit  of  appro- 
priation expenditures  for  repairs  or  changes 
to  a  vessel  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1147.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  at  approprlaticoi  for  the 
fiscal  year  1948  in  the  amount  of  $450,000. 
and  a  proposed  authorization  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  Indian  tribal  fimda  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  (H.  Doc.  No.  4'J5) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills 
and    resolutions    were    introduced    and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CLIPPINGER : 

H.  R  4703.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  fees  and 
mileage  allowances  of  Jurors  In  courts  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DDfOKLL: 

H.  R.4704.  A  bUl  to  adjust  compensation 
for  ]}ostmaaters  and  employe—  of  the  pioctal 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ftst  Offlce  and 
CivU  Service. 


H.R.  470A.  A  bill  to  IncrtaM  the  ratM  of 
companiatlon  of  employeea  of  the  Oovem- 
mant;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post  OIBc*  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUBER: 
H.  R.  47C6.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended, 
to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  through  vet- 
erans' homestead  associations,  and  the  public 
faclUtlss  essential  therefor;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  PRICE  of  Florida: 
H.  R.  4707.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  prohibition 
against  the  nUing  of  a  vacancy  In  the  offlce 
of  district  Judge  for  the  northern  and  south- 
em  districts  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.  R.  4708.  A  bill  to  increase  personal  ex- 
emptions under  the  Individual  Income  tax, 
to  reduce  certain  excise  tax  rates,  to  equalize 
Federal  Income  taxes  upon  married  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.  R.  47C9.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  (52 
Stat.  1067.  as  amended  by  53  Stat.  1266)   of 
title  29  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  same 
being  a  section  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  exemption  of  small  telephone  exchanges 
from  tbe  overtime  and  minimum-wage  pro- 
visions of  tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  tO 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
By   Mr.   YOUNGBLOCM): 
H.  B.  4710.  A  bill  for  the  erection  of  a  pub- 
lie  Iniilding   at  Detroit,   Mich.,   and   appro- 
priating money  therefor;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worlcs. 

By  Mr.  KING: 
H.  R.  4711.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  admis- 
sions tas  the  admission.  In  certain  cases,  of 
Individuals   under  20   years  of  age;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SARBACHER: 
H.  R.  47]p.  A   bUl   to   provide  certain   dis- 
ability and  death  k)enefits  to  memljers  of  the 
Organized  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.  R.  4713.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   National   Defense   to   acquire   additional 
recreational  facilities  at  Eglin  Field,  Fla.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    ROBERTSON: 
H.  J.  Res.  274.  Joint   resolution   to  provide 
for  designation  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  as  the  Clar- 
ence Theodore  ^overson  Veterans'  Hospital; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUSBEY: 
H.  Res  4C0.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the 
facts  In  charges  b)  Hon.  Harold  E.  Stassen 
and  President  Harry  S.  Truman  pertaining 
to   profiteering   and   speculation    in    funda- 
mental   fcocistufrs:    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MacKINNON: 
H.  Res.  401.  Resolution  to  Investigate  the 
effect  on  the  high  cost  of  living  of  govern- 
mental activities  and  the  extent  to  which  In- 
dividuals in  the  Ocvernment  have  speculated 
in  food  conunoditles;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  California: 
H.  R.  4714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  May 
K.  Y.  Mok,  Frederick  W.  S.  Mok.  and  Vincent 
W.  C.  Mok:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLASON: 
H.  R.4715.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Depathy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr,  QATHINOS: 
R.R.47ie.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  B.  O. 
Jones:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  JAVrrS: 
H.  R.  4717.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Cushman;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi* 
clary. 

By  Mr   KUNKEL: 
H.R.4718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Brown:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Florida: 
R.  R.  4719.  A  bill  for  the  reltef  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Lee  Novick  and  others;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETI-nONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  i-ule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows? 

904.  By  Mr.  KILDAY:  Petition  signed  by 
James  C.  Elliott  and  90  other  citizens  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  in  support  of  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  universal  military  train- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

905.  By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akoU:  Peti- 
tion of  Mrs.  Oscar  Burke.  Lennox,  S.  Dak., 
and  19  others,  urging  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  liquor 
In  Interstate  commerce  and  over  the  radio; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

906.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  W.  S.  Opsahl,  of 
Hayti,  S.  Dak.,  and  26  others,  urging  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  would  prohibit 
the  advertising  of  liquor  In  Interstate  com- 
merce and  over  the  radio;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

907.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  Fedt. 
Rural  Route  4.  Watertown,  S.  Dak.,  and  12 
others,  urging  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  liquor  In  Inter- 
state commerce  and  over  the  radio;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

908.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  L.  Brendsel, 
Baltic,  S.  Dak.,  and  21  others,  urging  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  prohibit  the  advertis- 
ing of  liquor  in  interstate  commerce  and 
over  the  radio:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

009.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  G.  A.  Rogers  and 
eight  others,  of  Astoria,  S.  Dak.,  urging  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  prohibit  advertising 
of  liquor  In  Interstate  commerce  and  over  the 
rtidlo;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

910.  By  Mr.  BEGAN:  Petition  of  residents 
of  El  Paso.  Tex.,  registering  objection  to  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  239,  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  religious  freedom;  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

911.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs.  O. 
L.  Williams,  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  others,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend 
plan.  H.  R.  16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mecms. 

912.  Also.petUlon  of  Mrs.  M.  R.  Pendleton, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  "and  others,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan.  H.  R. 
16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

913.  Also,  petition  of  Tampa  Townsend 
Club,  No.  19,  Tampa,  Fla.,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
signing  of  discharge  petition  No.  7,  relative 
to  .the  Townsend  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

914.  Also,  petition  of  T.  S.  Kinney,  Orlando, 
Fla.,  and  others,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  endorse- 
ment of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  B.  16;  to  the 
Commltte  on  Ways  and  Means. 

916.  Also,  petition  of  H.  O.  Lundquist,  San- 
ford,  Wa..  and  others,  petitioning  considera- 
tVm  of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  B. 
16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


916.  Also,  pttlUon  of  Byron  U.  Rich,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Fla.,  and  others,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan.  H.  R. 
16:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

917.  Also,  petition  of  Tampa  Townsend 
Club,  No.  4.  Tampa,  Fla.,  petitioning  coiuid- 
eratlon  of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R. 
16:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

918.  Also,  petition  of  the  1947  convention 
of  the  Thirty-second  Division  Veteran  Asso- 
ciation, petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  endorsement  of 
the  universal  military  training  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


SENATE 

Friday,  December  12, 1947 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  December 
4,  1947) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Peter  Marshall, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  be  gracious 
unto  Thy  servants,  the  Senators  of  the 
United  States.  Give  them  strength  for 
the  tasks  of  this  day  and  guide  them  in 
their  labors.  When  they  are  tempted 
to  wonder  if  a  righteous  peace  is  not  an 
imrossible  dream,  remind  them  that 
Thou  art  not  senile,  or  asleep,  or  de- 
feated. A  different  world  cannot  be 
built  by  indifferent  people.  Let  us  never 
give  up  hope  of  the  possibility  of  change. 

When  we  feel  the  pressure  of  crisis, 
remind  us  that  Thou  hast  plenty  of  time. 
We  have  to  remember  that  Thou  art 
never  in  a  hurry  and  wilt  not  be  rushed 
by  the  deadlines  of  impatient  men  or 
by  the  violence  of  the  wicked.  Give  us 
the  grace  to  wait  upon  Thee,  for  they 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength.  They  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  as  the  eagles.  They  shall 
rim  and  not  be  weary.  They  shall  walk 
and  faint  not. 

Grant  these  mercies  unto  Thy  serv- 
ants, through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  White,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, December  10,  1947,  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  Journal  was  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RECEIVED 
DURING  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  the  10th  instant. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  received 
the  following  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  recess: 

That  the  House  had  passed  the  bill 
(S.  1774)  to  promote  ^he  general  wel- 
fare, national  interest,  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  sup- 
plies to  certain  European  countries  on  an 
emergency  basis,  with  amendments;  that 
the  House  insisted  upon  its  amendments, 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,' and  that  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Vorys. 
Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Bloom,  and  Mr.  Kei 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


MMBAOn  PROM  TUB  PRBSmBNT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr,  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

MBSSAOB  PROM  THE  HOU8B 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Swan.son,  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.  R.  4469)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  7,  1947,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  procure  the  temporary  or  in- 
termittent services  of  experts  or  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Hoffman,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Manasco  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
AtTDiT  Report  or  Reconstruction  Financ* 
Corporation  and  Atfiliated  Corporations 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  volume  4  of  the  report  on  the  audit  of 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  af- 
filiated corporations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  SO.  1945,  dealing  with  the  activities  of 
the  subsidiary,  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
( with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  De- 
partments. 

Report  or  PHnjppiNX  Wai  Dajcacx 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  second 
semiannual  report  of  that  Commission  cover- 
ing the  period  ended  July  1,  1947  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

PETITIONS     - 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions, 
etc.,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

A  i>etltlon  of  sundry  citizens  of  BrooUyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  vicinity,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  restoring  price  controls; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  paper  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  relating  to  the  so-called  MarshaU 
plan  providing  aid  for  European  recovery;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Central  Business  Association  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  favoring  prompt  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Robert  N.  Den  ham 
as  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MTLT.TKTW,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

H.  R.  2029.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  fre« 
lmp>crtation  of  synthetic  rubber  scrap;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  773);  and 

H.  R.  4055.  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  In 
the  rates  of  pension  payable  to  veterans  of 
Indian  wars  and  the  dependents  of  such  vet- 
erans; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  774). 

By  Mr.  W ATKINS,  from  the  Committee  oo 
Public  Lands: 

H.  R.  4627.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  Immediate  relief  of  the  Mavajo 
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and  Bopl  Intfimns.  and  for  otb«T 
with  an  anretMlinent  (Kept.  Mo.  776 

By  Mr    FLAIfDKRS  (fcr  Mr.  Tosrf 
Um  CoramittM  on  Banking  snd 

a.  J.  Bw.  157.  Joint   resolution   to 
far  the  rt$ulatton  of  consumer 
temporary  period:  wttb  amrndmen 
No    775». 

BZPORTS  BY  THl  COMMITTEE  f)N  EX.- 
PZKOTTURIS  W  TH£  EXECUTIVE  DE- 
PARTMENTS—THE VIRGIN  IBLAND6 
COMPANY  (REPT.  NO.  777) 


{firpoMs: 
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Currency: 
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(Rept. 


ask 
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The 
Comp- 
Virgin 
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short 
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Mr.    AIKEN.    Mr.    President 
unanimous  consent  to  submit 
ports  from  the  Committee  on 
tares  tn  the  Executive  I>epartme 
first  of  the  reports  relates  to  the 
t roller  General's  report  on  the 
Islands  ComjKtny.    I  request 
printed  In  the  Ricoso.    It  Is  a 
report. 

There  being  no  objection.  th|  report 
was  received  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRO.  as  follows. 

Thi  VnciM  Islands  CoMr*.N^ 
roKTwoao 

TtM   Committee   on    Expenditure) 
Executive  Departments  has  received 
report  prepared  by  the  General  Acfrountlng 
Office  showing  tbe  financial  condltlt  n 
Virgin  Islands  Company  for  tbe  flical 
ending  June  30.  1M8.     Tbe  audit  r 
reviewed  by  tbe  committee  at 
that    tbe    accounting 
poorly   maintained,   inaccurate,   am  I 
fore,  not  used  for  management  purp  3ses 


In   the 

an  audit 

intlng 

of  tbe 

year 

i  port  has 

d  It  was 

are 

tbere- 


rec  3rds 


;ss  Alts  coMomoN  or  vncnt 

COMPANY 


SLANOe 


Instr  iment 


re  a ted 


The 


The  Virgin  Islands  Company  was 
rated  tn  1934  by  a  local  ordinance  o 
lonlal  Council  for  St.  Thomas  and 
V.  I  .  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  In 
nomic   rehabilitation  of  tbe  Virgin 
The  Company  functions  as  an 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
sugarcane  plantations,  a  sugar  mil 
dlstUlery.  employees'  bousing.  lural 
cation  project,  and  various  other 
ttvltles  on  the  Island  of  St  Croix, 
ertm  operated  by  the  Company,  wit 
ception  of  the  rural   electrlflcatlon 
are  owned  by  the  United  States  Gov 
They   are  operated   by   the   Company 
what  U.  in  effect,  a  lease  agreement 
Oorerni&cnt.     The  cost  of  these  i 
•r*  not  recorded  on  the  books  excr p : 
provements    and    capital    additions 
have  been  charged  against  operatini 
The  depreciated  value  of  these 
June   30.    1M6.  was   •1.655.059.   and 
op«rati»f  lOM  for  that  fiscal  year 
However,  stace  depreciation  on 
was  not  recorded.  It  Is  apparent  tha 
eratlng  loss   Is   understated.     Som  > 
properties   acquired   by   the   Compt  ny 
ttaaaferreo  from  the  Public  Works 
traUon  vhlle  other  properties  were 
by  tise  ct  relief  granu  authorized  by 
eral  Euaergency  Relief  Adminlstratl)>n 
•eOBOmy  cf  the  island  of  St.  Croix 
MittMly  to  the  growing  of  sugarcan( 
caxmm   of   droughts,    hurricanes. 
lavk  of  marketing  facilities,  and 
management,  the  Company  has 
•very   year  except   during   the  war 
1SM4  and  1945.     Since  the  formatlcii 
the  total  loss  from  all  o| 
Uicluding  the  rural  electric 
aggregated  $456,325.  which  has  been 
•gainst  relief  grants.     In  view  of 
for  continued  Federal  aid  and  the  b 
subsldlSMl  work  U  better  than  th 
relief.,  tb*  fOUowlng 
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coQ&ii  leratlon: 


OAO  aaccifMCMaATioNS  AMD  coMJccms  or  niz 
coMJcrrrrx 

1.  GAO  recommendation:  Th«  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  should  obtain  compe- 
tent managerial  personnel  to  replace  the 
president  and  vice  president  who  severed 
their  connections  with  tbe  Compamy  during 
the  General  Accounting  Office  audit. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
advised  that  the  position  of  president  was 
filled  durmg  the  early  part  of  November. 
The  position  of  vice  president  is  still  vacant. 
In  the  meantime  the  vrork  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  vice  president  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  officials. 

Committee  recommendations:  No  recom- 
mendations by  the  committee. 

2.  GAO  recommendation:  The  United 
States  Treasury  should  own  the  capital  stccSc. 
although  the  executive  direction  may  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. The  Treasury  should  l>e  authorized  by 
Congress  to  subscribe  for  stock  to  cover  per- 
manent requirements  for  both  fixed  and 
working  capital. 

3.  GAO  recommendation:  The  Company 
should  be  authorized  to  borrow  funds  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  temporary 
working   capital    purposes. 

4.  GAO  recommendation:  The  organic 
statute  should  provide,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  that  the 
Treasury,  subject  to  appropriatioa  of  funds 
therefor,  shall  be  required  to  reimburse  the 
Company  annually  for  any  operating  losses. 
Similarly,  the  Company  shoiild  be  required 
by  law.  to  deposit  annually  into  the  Treas- 
ury any  net  income  from  operations. 

6.  GAO  recommendation:  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  Company's  owning  all 
of  the  properties  operated  by  it,  including  the 
rural  electric  project,  although  It  might  not 
have  power  to  sell  the  properties  except  by 
superior  approval.  Depreciation  on  the  prop- 
erty should  be  required  to  be  provided  in 
determining  net  operating  Income  or  loss. 

Committee  recommendation:  The  recom- 
mendations contained  In  items  2,  3,  4.  and  5. 
In  which  the  committee  concurs  are  included 
In  8.  1183.  introduced  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  It  is  be- 
lieved and  strongly  recommended  that  de- 
preciation and  all  operating  costs  be 
promptly  evaluated  and  recorded  In  the  ac- 
counting records  for  more  effective  determi- 
nation of  profit  and  loss. 

6  GAO  recommendation:  The  Company 
should  not  be  required  to  make  payments  in 
lieu  of  property  taxes  and  income  taxes  to 
the  local  municipal  treasuries. 

Committee  recommendation :  The  commit- 
tee feels  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  eliminating  such  payments  as  are  in  lieu 
of  income  taxes,  becajuse  of:  (a)  the  non- 
profit nature  of  the  corporation,  and  (b)  the 
unpredictable  sugar  crop  which  materially 
affects  the  profit  or  loss  position  of  the 
company. 

Section  11  of  S.  1183  does  not  relieve  the 
Company  of  Income  taxes,  but  requires  it  to 
make  annual  payments  into  the  municipal 
treasuries  of  the  Virgin  Islands  as  required 
by  section  5  of  the  act  of  May  26.  1936  (49 
Stat.  1372).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Company  was  originally  formed  to  create 
employment  and  rehabilitate  the  island  of 
St.  Croix,  it  is  therefore  recommended  that 
section  11  be  deleted  in  ils  entirety. 

7.  GAO  recommendation:  The  proposed 
bill  does  not  state^peclflcally  that  the  new 
corporation  Is  to  aastime  the  liabilities  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Company  or  what  dispo- 
sition should  be  made  of  the  relief  funds  or 
operating  profits  for  fiscal  years  1944  and 
1945.  which  is  due  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Committee  recommendation:  The  commit- 
tee feels  that  specific  provision  should  be 
made  in  the  bill  to  permit  the  Company  to 
retain  all  relief  funds  now  on  band  and  to 


use  the  unexpended  balance  as  working 
capital.  The  corporation  should  assume  all 
liabilities  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Company  and 
pay  off  such  liabilities  from  relief,  operating 
revenues,  and  capital  borrowed  from  th« 
United    States    Treasury. 

8.  GAO  recommendation:  The  proposed 
Federal  charter  should  authorize  enlarge- 
ment of  the  activities  of  the  Company  and 
should  provide  for  increased  capitalization 
therefor.  Enlargsment  of  activities  would 
result  In  the  corporation's  incurring  e.tpenses 
of  a  Eomewhat  speculative  nature,  such  as 
those  necessary  to  encourage  research  and 
experimentation,  develop  resources,  enlist 
private  investments,  encourage  and  develop 
tourist  trade,  provide  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  make  leans  for  various  other 
purposes. 

Committee  recommendation:  Recognizing 
that  both  develojJtnent  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  islands'  economic  resources  are  the 
only  alternatives  to  charitable  support  of 
their  p?ople  and  conceding  the  merit  of  the 
view  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  the  Islands  "possess  resources  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  self-supporting  and  that 
objective  can  be  achieved  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  corporation."  a 
grant  of  authority  sufficiently  broad  to  insure 
that  opportunities  will  be  availed  of  toward 
thr.t  end  appears  to  be  Justified. 

Hcwever,  the  committee  feels  that  In  view 
of  the  speculative  nature  of  some  of  these 
ventures  and  the  low  standard  of  living  that 
prevails  on  the  Islands,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion should  be  more  specific  as  to  what  por- 
tion or  percentage  of  the  Income  may  be 
used  for  each  venture  during  any  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  recommends:  That  provi- 
sion be  made  to  limit  the  amount  to  be 
loaned  under  section  4.  subsections  (a)  to 
(f).  Inclusive,  to  10  percent  of  the  corpora- 
tion's net  income. 

That  subsection  (g)  should  be  changed  to 
require  each  person,  partnership,  corporation, 
or  group  of  individuals  applying  for  a  loan 
be  required  to  furnish  adequate  security; 
that  the  interest  on  such  loans  shall  not 
e::ceed  6  percent  per  annum. 

9.  GAO  recommendation:  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  obtaining  Insurance  on 
the  Company's  property  operated  under  the 
agreement  with  the  Secretcry  of  the  Interior. 

Committee  recommendation:  The  Govern- 
ment's practice  of  self -insurance  has  been 
assumed  by  the  Company  to  prohibit  the 
carrying  of  adequate  insurance  on  its  own 
properties  or  any  Insurance  whatever  on 
those  operated  under  the  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Company  has  an  insurable  interest  in 
all  of  these  facilities  and  it  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  adequate  insurance  protection  In  ac- 
cordance with  two  decisions  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  (B-41682,  May  31,  1944,  and 
21  Comp.  Gen.  928).  In  view  of  the  forego- 
ing the  committee  concurs  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  believes  that  adequate  insurance  should 
be  carried  on  all  properties  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  Company. 

10.  GAO  recommendation:  All  employees 
having  access  to  cash  or  checks  should  b« 
bonded  to  protect  the  Company  against  loss 
or  embezzlement. 

Committee  recommendation:  The  commit- 
tee concurs  in  the  reccmmendation  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  However,  it  is 
further  recommended  that  the  organic  stat- 
ute be  amended  to  authorize  the  Company 
to  pay  the  premium  on  bonds  required  of 
employees  entrusted  with  cash  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  checks. 

11.  GAO  recommendation:  In  connection 
with  the  miscellaneous  activities  of  the  Com- 
pany. It  Is  recommended  that  the  expenses 
or  maintenance  of  employees'  houses  be 
stibject  to  more  control,  and  consideration  b« 
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given  to  Increasing  the  rental  rates.  The 
livestock  program  should  be  expanded  or 
abandoned  and  consideration  be  given  to 
leasing  the  St.  Croix  market  and  cold-ctorage 
plant  to  private  operators. 

Committee  recommendation:  Better  con- 
trol should  be  established  over  the  employees 
housing  project  and  the  rental  rates  should 
be  Increased  to  correspond  to  similar  quar- 
ters In  the  area.  It  is  also  felt  that  the  live- 
stock program  and  the  St.  Thomas  market 
and  cold-storage  plant  should  be  leased  to 
private  operators  and  no  attempt  be  made  to 
continue  these  projects  in  their  present  form 
under  the  new  corporation. 

12.  GAO  recommendation:  Tbe  Company 
should  take  necessary  action  to  recover  title 
to  427.084  acres  of  land  acquired  by  the  War 
Department  under  Public  Land  Order  170  and 
213.72  acres  acquired  by  the  same  depart- 
ment under  Executive  Order  8511. 

Committee  recommendation:  This  prop- 
erty should  be  acquired  by  the  Company  as 
soon  as  It  is  declared  surplus  and  immediately 
thereafter  the  land  should  be  converted  to 
sugarcane  production  or  some  other  purpose 
relating  to  the  Company's  operations. 

BX7KAL    ELECTEZC   OnOSION 

The  rural  electric  division  is  oue  of  the 
major  operating  units  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Company.  This  division  was  established  In 
1942  and  financed  entirely  by  funds  bor- 
rowed from  tbe  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. The  division  has  a  generating 
plant  and  approximately  55  nalles  of  power 
lines.  The  Company  proposes  to  borrow 
$157,000  from  the  RSA  for  extension  of  rtiral 
distribution  lines  and  expansion  of  tbe 
power  plant. 

A  close  Inspection  of  the  proposal  Indicates 
that  repayment  of  the  loan  Is  very  doubtful. 
Our  findings  are  summarized  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings: 

Economic  conditions  in  the  islands 

1.  According  to  REA's  own  economic  re- 
port. "The  Island's  economy  depends  prin- 
cipally on  sugarcane,  and  this  crop  Is  haz- 
ardous due  to  rainfall  and  low  yields  per 
acre."  The  economic  report  goes  on  to  say, 
"The  municipality  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John  Is  visually  self-supporting,  while  the 
municipality  of  St.  Croix  requires  annual 
deficit  approprlationa  frc«n  the  Congress  of 
tbe  United  States." 

2.  The  allotment  packet  shows  that  «7 
percent  of  the  farms  are  from  3  to  9  acres  in 
size,  and  17  percent  are  from  10  to  19  acres. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  latter  class 
constitutes  the  largest  farms  on  the  Island, 
otherwise  mention  of  the  larger  farms  would 
have  been  made.  This  surely  represents  a 
small  crop  area  from  which  to  derive  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  pay  the  large  electric  bills 
expected  of  the  145  farm  members. 

3.  Farm  revenue  is  greatly  affected  by  hur- 
ricanes, drought,  and  high  export  duties. 

4.  No  satisfactory  statements  have  been 
procured  either  from  the  allotment  packet  or 
from  anyone  representing  REA  concerning 
the  factors  which  most  vitally  affect  project 
pay -cut.  No  one  appears  to  know  about  the 
type  of  pec^le  who  will  be  served  by  the  proj- 
ect; no  studies  of  farm  revenue  have  been 
presented  to  us;  80  percent  of  the  memliers 
eventually  to  be  connected  will  be  of  the 
"drop  card"  variety,  using  a  bare  minimum  of 
electricity;  and  no  evidence  has  been  shown 
to  prove  that  tbe  economic  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tsland  will  improve  and 
ttiat  their  revenue-producing  activities  can 
or  will  be  enlarged. 

In  the  ordinary  American  project  all  these 
factors  can  be  ascertained  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  proposed  project 
we  find  vague  references  to  a  proposed  tourist 
trade,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  tb« 
contention  that  btisiness  will  be  derived  from 
this  source. 


Poor  manmgement  of  the  profeet 

1.  The  last  operating  report  of  REA  shows 
that  the  project  was  without  a  manager  dur- 
ing 1946.  This  is  a  poor  way  to  conduct  one's 
business,  and  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
REA  would  permit  this  condition  to  continue 
for  so  long  a  time.  To  this  deficiency  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  some  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  project. 

2.  The  allotment  folder  Indicates  that  ac- 
counts receivable  amount  to  $8,663.  This  is 
one-third  of  the  annual  revenue  and  repre- 
sents very  poor  collection  efforts — or  it  repre- 
sents an  InabUlty  of  the  people  on  the  Island 
to  pay  their  electric  bills.  In  this  connec- 
tion. It  may  be  noted  that  the  atidit  report 
shows  a  reserve  for  bad  debt  losses  of  t2,161. 
This  Is  25  percent  of  the  accounts  receivable, 
which  is  an  unheard  of  reserve.  Normal  re- 
serves will  show  a  figure  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  to  1  percent. 

3.  The  line  loss  of  43  percent  is  a  stagger- 
ing figure  and  means  that  the  project  is  not 
receiving  revenue  for  nearly  one-half  of  all 
the  electricity  It  generates.  We  have  been 
told  that  this  is  not  a  true  line  loss,  and  that 
it  may  be  attributed  to  unmetered  use  of 
electricity.  If  this  latter  statement  is  true,  it 
Indicates  bad  management;  If  it  is  not  true, 
it  indicates  something  is  radically  wrong  with 
the  system. 

Present  operating  condition  of  the  project 

1.  Tbe  audit  report  of  the  comptroller  gen- 
eral shows  an  annual  deficit  of  98.£0a  before 
charges  for  interest  and  princlpad.  The  en- 
terprise has  accrued  deficits  from  1942  to  1947 
which  total  $67,565.  This  adequately  sum- 
marizes the  present  operating  condition. 

2.  The  project  has  not  operated  and  has 
not  paid  out  as  the  original  REA  allotment 
papers  promised  It  would.  The  present 
project  is  not  and  never  could  be  self-liqui- 
dating, and  it  is  astonishing  that  REA,  with 
such  a  fine  record  in  the  continental  United 
States,  could  make  such  an  error  of  Judg- 
ment. 

3.  The  allotment  folder  shows  that  1.159 
members  would  have  to  be  connected  to  the 
original  project  to  make  it  pay  out.  About 
500  have  been  connected,  which  indicates 
that  the  rest  must  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
electricity. 

The  proposed  project 

1.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  ntnnber  of  farms 
connected  will  rise  from  45  at  the  present 
time  to  145  with  the  addition  of  the  new 
project.  Nowhere  are  figures  given  which 
show  the  total  numljer  of  these  "tartns"  along 
the  lines,  so  no  one  can  challenge  the  figure. 
This  Item  is  confusing.  If  not  Mtually  mis- 
leading. The  same  may  be  said  for  the  num- 
ber of  all  other  types  of  users  to  be  added 
to  the  lines.  One  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
the  number  of  members  estimated  to  be  con- 
nected is  the  restilt  of  mere  guesswork. 

2.  Most  American  projects,  under  favor- 
able conditions  and  with  dint  of  much  load 
building,  have  l>een  able  to  raise  their 
monthly  consumption  to  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100  kilowatt-hours  per 
month.  Yet  the  consxmiption  of  these  poor 
farms  on  a  barren,  drought-ridden  Island 
is  estimated  at  250  kilowatt-hours  per 
month.  It  is  further  estimated  that  the 
drop-cord  customers  will  double  their  pres- 
ent consumption. 

No  information  at  all  is  given  to  show 
how  the  commercial  and  small  power  users 
will  increase  in  ntimber  from  28  to  35  and 
the  larger  power  users  from  15  to  20. 

The  figures  used  on  membership  and  oon- 
sumption  are  severely  questioned. 

8.  The  one  bright  spot  in  a  picture  which 
is  otherwise  black  is  that  of  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus power  to  the  mimlcipalities.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  the  change-over  from  DO 
to  AC  will  require  from  8  to  5  years.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  wUl  further  throw  the  feed- 
bility  figures  off  balance. 


Committee  reeommendotioiw 
(a)  That  no  funds  be  loaned  to  tbe  Vlrfta 
Islands  Company  for  expansion  of  the  Rural 
Electric  Division. 

<b)  That  funds  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  repay  the 
REA  loan  In  its  entirety,  with  Interest,  and 
that  the  project,  thereafter,  be  operated  as 
a  Government  subsidy. 

General  recommcHdationa 
It  is  tbe  considered  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Virgin  Islands  Company 
should  be  Incorporated  imder  the  Oovern- 
ment  Corporation  Contr<d  Act  of  1945.  How- 
ever, in  addition  to  the  recommendations 
contained  In  the  audit  report,  the  following 
suggestions  are  made  for  consideration  in 
connection  with  S.  118S: 

(a)  Section  3:  Provision  shall  be  made  tor 
the  Corporation  to  pay  the  premiums  on  aU 
bonds  required  of  employees  hanrfitng  cash 
or  salary  payments. 

(b)  Section  4,  subsection  (f ) :  Provision 
should  be  made  to  limit  the  amount  to  be 
loaned  under  sections  (a),  (b),  (c).  (d),  (e), 
and  (f),  to  10  percent  of  the  net  income  of 
the  Corporation  in  any  single  year. 

(c)  Section  4,  subsection  (g) :  Provide  that 
each  person,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
group  of  individuals  applying  for  a  loan  be 
required  to  furnish  necessary  sectn^ty  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion, and  that  the  interest  on  stich  loans 
shall  not  exceed  6  percent  per  annum. 

(d)  Section  11:  Delete  this  section  from 
the  bill.  This  will  relieve  the  Corporation 
from  payli^  taxes  to  the  local  mtmicipal 
government. 

(e)  The  profits  made  during  1944  and  1945, 
totaling  1443.729.  which  amount  is  due  and 
unpaid  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  should 
be  retained  for  payment  of  outstanding  ob- 
ligations and.  if  any  funds  remain,  such 
amount  shall  be  used  as  working  capital. 

(f )  That  funds  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  repay  the  REA 
loan  in  its  entirety,  with  Interest,  and  that 
the  project,  thereafter,  be  operated  as  a  Gov* 
emment  subsidy. 

INVSSnGATION    OP    INDIAN    CLAIMB 

COMMISSION  (REPT.  NO.  778) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
is  a  report  on  an  investigation  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  submit  tbe  report  and 
request  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rccoto 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  received,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  tbe  Reoobo.  as  follows: 
Ths  Inbun  CLAnrs  CoMiOBsioir 

In  response  to  a  complaint  received  by 
the  committee,  to  the  effect  that  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  was  inactive  and  Its  p>er- 
sonnel  had  no  duties  to  perform,  a  member 
of  the  staff  called  at  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mission (1778  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.), 
on  November  12,  1947,  at  4  p.  m..  without 
appointment  or  previous  contact. 

None  of  the  employees  of  the  Commission 
in  the  outer  offices  were  performing  any 
wtjrk.  Three  of  them  were  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  the  rsceptionlst.  On  re- 
questing an  audience  with  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, Edgar  K.  Witt,  It  was  immediately 
granted. 

The  Commissioner  explained  that  the  work 
Imposed  on  the  Commission  was  very  slow 
in  materiallEing.  As  of  that  date,  only  15 
claims  had  been  filed  tmder  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  726,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
authoristng  the  filing  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  Indian  tribes,  all 
of  which  are  apparently  from  tbe  same  tribe 
In  California. 
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On  March  3.  1883   (13  Stat.  78S 
atalfloa  againat  the  United  States 
of  Tf*i1f»«T  traatlea  were  barred  from 
.at  the  Court  of  Claims 
,  a&ablln^  Icglslaticn  to  be  fUod 
of  atataaanta  who  aought  to  have 
oooaitfand  by  the  courts. 

In  lan  a  compreAiaii^Te  study 
problems   was  undertaken    by    th  i 
acmlan  Institution,  at  the  request 
dent  Herbert  HooTer.    A  report  of 
made  at  that  time  was  printed  by 
tute  for  Government  Research,  ent! 
Problem  of  Indian  Admlnlsuaiior 
laooeruBaadad  that  there  should  be 
and  teal  aattlainent  of  all  dalma 
the  Government  and  the  Indians 
port  contended  that   the  delay   It 
these  claims  was  due  tn  the  failu 
court  to  act  promptly  wlien  a  case 
prepared   and  sutnnltted   to  it. 
that  It  was  doubtful  that  the  esta 
o<  a  comnxlssion  or   any   other 
ml^t  be  created  by  the  Congreaa 
suit  In  any  considerable  savin?  t< 
dians  or  to  the  Government  In 
money. 

In  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 
appointed  a  Select  Committee  To  Ii 
Indian  Affairs  and  Conditions  In 
States,  whlfh  submitted  tta  report 
ber  23.   1944    (H.   Kept.  2C91).     InJ 
port  a  specific   recommendation 
that  leflalatlon  setting  up  an 
Commlaalon  should  be  enacted,  to 
and  for  all  the  merits  of  all 
agaiiut  the  Government.    A 
mendation  was  made  in  this  repor 
Commlsalon  ahould  include  all 
which  are  found  to  be  meritorious 
ranted.     Tbe  orlgLnal  bill  provi 
creation  of  such  a  Commission.  S. 
In  1S37.  passed  the  Senate,  but  wu 
tn  the  Houae  by  a  vote  of  176  to  73 
however,  following  the  submission 
Baport  No.  2091.  H.  R.  4407  was 
tmanlmously  by  both  the  House 
Committees  on  Indian  Affairs  an< 
Into  law  with  UtUe  opposition  in 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission 
ated  August  13,  1M8.  under  Public 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  to  permit 
of   claims  on   behaU  of  any 
band,  or  other  Identifiable  group  of 
Indians  residing  within  the 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  Alaska 
growing  cut  of  treaty  violations. 

The  purpoaa  of  this  act  was  to 
Indian  clalsu  billa  in  Congress. 
dtetlon  to  the  Commission  rathw 
quire  the  usual  Jurisdictional 
thorlty   to   file   court    actions 
United  States  Oovamment.      The 
sion  is  authorlaed  to  receive 
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ties  for  an  additional  5  years  during  which 
final  recommendations  on  these  claims  are 
to  be  made.  The  Commission  is  to  be  dis- 
solved at  the  end  of  tbe  lO-year  period.  All 
auch  clalnu  not  filed  during  the  Initial  6- 
year  period  are  thereafter  forever  barred. 

It  was  the  contention  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  that  the  Commission  would 
settle  forever  the  question  of  Indian  claims, 
and  encourage  the  abolishment  of  existing 
Indian  reservations  and  the  dependency  of 
the  Indians  on  Government  charity  and  the 
ezpectaxM:y  of  huge  tribal  awards  which  they 
consider  to  be  their  heritage  so  that  the 
American  Indiana  might  be  brought  into  the 
same  economic  alaitaa  as  other  citizens  of  the 
Nation.  Also,  it  was  claimed  that  the  set- 
tlement of  these  claims  as  proposed  would 
provide  for  drastic  reductions  In  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AfTalrs. 
then  estimated  to  cost  $30,000,000.  and  which 
now  Involves  an  annual  cost  of  nearly  $50.- 
000.000 

The  Comptroller  General  oppoaad  the  bill 
(letter  addressed  to  Hon.  John  J.  Cochran. 
dated  Pebi-uary  14.  194G.  at  p.  5410.  the  Con- 
(naasiOHAi.  Rsccbd.  of  May  20.  1945)  on  the 
baals  that  the  {voposal  did  not  eliminate 
the  extensive  preparation  of  reports  required 
to  support  court  actions,  and  was  not  con- 
ducive to  speeding  up  the  claims  (one  of 
the  mam  arguments  used  for  passage  of  the 
legislation  t:  would  broaden  the  basis  of 
claims  not  now  admitted  by  the  courts  (since 
practically  every  such  valid  claim  that  would 
come  before  the  Commission  had  previ- 
ously been  adjudicated  by  the  courts  or  oth- 
erwise disposed  of) :  and  would  encourage  the 
filing  of  questionable  claims  In  order  that 
no  claim  might  be  subsequently  barred. 
The  further  contention  was  made  that  all 
proper  claima  had  already  been  considered, 
and  while  it  might  expedite  the  disposition 
of  some  Indian  claims,  such  desirable  effects 
as  mleht  result  would  not  balance  the  un- 
de5irable  effects.  In  addition,  certain  Judi- 
cial language  in  the  original  bill  was  ques- 
tioned. Amendments  designed  to  overcome 
these  latter  objections  were  submitted  before 
final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  Attorney  General  also  recommended 
against  the  legislation  (letter  to  Mr.  Coch- 
ran at  p.  5411.  the  CoNORESsioifAL  Record 
of  May  20.  1916),  maintaining  that  it  would 
encourage  the  filing  of  hundreds  of  claims 
based  upon  moral  considerations,  and  that 
very  large  sums  of  money  will  be  required  if 
these  claims  are  to  any  appreciable  extent  to 
be  recognlwd  In  order  to  satisfy  Indian 
claimants.  The  Attorney  General  also  main- 
tained that  the  legislation  gave  the  Commis- 
sion authority  which  should  be  left  to  the 
courts,  and  the  power  io  determine  clrilms 
based  both  upon  legal  and  moral  grovmds 
rather  than  a  fact-finding  body  as  an  aid  to 
Congress.  He  also  set  forth  the  fact  that  the 
hearings  had  developed  that  $£9.0CO.Ono  pre- 
viously paid  to  Indian  tribes  over  the  years 
as  a  result  of  tribal  cases  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  had  not  been  properly  defined  as  gra- 
tuitous expenditures  which  should  offset  any 
future  awards  arising  out  of  the  same  tribal 
claims.  This  was  covered  by  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  bill  In  the  House. 

During  the  House  debates  it  developed  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  had  dismissed  various 
suits  filed  by  Indian  tribes  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  $1,412,749,509.86.  Sine*  1855.  135 
cases  wara  <leclded  by  the  Court  of  Claums  in- 
volving awarda  totaling  approximately 
$43,000,000.  Cases  pending  at  the  time  the 
Commission  was  created  totaled  $55,942,- 
955.50.  In  view  of  the  definite  language  of 
the  leglslstlon  and  the  experience  of  the 
courts  in  such  cases,  valid  claims  will  not  ap- 
proach a  fraction  of  the  estimated  total,  and 
It  is  now  indicated  that  perhaps  90  p««ent 
of  such  claims  will  ba  filed  without  regard 
to  merit. 

Apparently  It  was  the  original  Intent  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  to  validate  some 


claims  which  had  previously  failed  of  favor- 
able action  in  the  courts,  but  amendments 
later  adopted  to  meet  opposition  in  Congress, 
recognized  prior  court  actions  and  many  old 
claims  were  not  thus  reinstated,  are  now  dif- 
ficult of  presentation,  and  probably  without 
merit. 

Payments  already  made  against  any  claims 
arising  cut  of  this  legislation  must  now  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  settlement,  and 
although  there  mliht  have  been  some  origi- 
nal valid  claims,  practically  all  have  already 
been  considered  in  coiirt.  and  second  and 
third  generations  of  Indians  can  no  longer 
prove  injuries  committed  or  their  entitle- 
ment to  payments  that  might  have  been  due 
their  grandfathers  except  on  some  vague 
moral  grounds.  The  act  provides  that 
"claims  based  upon  fair  and  honorable  deal- 
ings that  are  not  recasnixed  by  any  existing 
rule  of  law  or  equity,"  shall  be  considered 
by  the  Commission,  leaving  the  way  clear  for 
the  filing  of  claims  heretofore  held  Inadmis- 
sible on  legal  grounds  by  the  cciu^ts,  and 
en:our~ging  the  submission  of  claims  on 
what  the  Attorney  General  terms  "moral 
considerations." 

Since  the  original  Intent  of  the  legislation 
to  create  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  was 
designed  to  enable  claimants  who  had  pre- 
viously been  unable  to  prove  their  entitle- 
ment to  injuries  in  the  courts,  and  to  ex- 
clude awards  made  by  such  courts,  the  main 
puiprse  of  the  Commission  has  been  elimi- 
nated and  there  la  no  longer  the  need  for  an 
agency  with  such  broad  powers.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  appear  its  functions 
will  In  all  likelihood  continue  to  t>e  of  minor 
importance. 

No  claim  has  been  considered  favorably  as 
of  this  date,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
stated  that  there  would  not  be  any  during 
the  1948  fiscal  year  according  to  information 
now  available  to  the  Commission. 

aSCOMMCNOATIOMS 

In  view  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  its  potential  ccst  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  committee  recommends 
that  steps  be  taken  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  to  dissolve  the  Com- 
mission. In  order  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, legislation  should  be  initiated  to  ac- 
complish one  of  the  following  objectives: 

(a)  Remove  Jurisdictional  determiniitlon 
by  Congress,  and  grant  to  the  Court  of  Cliiims 
the  riPht  to  hear  and  determine  all  cliims 
against  the  United  States  on  belialf  of  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  other  Identifiable  group 
of  American  Indians  residing  within  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  United  States  or  Alixska, 
notwithstanding  any  statute  of  limitations 
or  laches,  but  with  all  other  defenses  avail- 
able to  the  United  States,  fcr  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  5  years.  Such  authoriZ!:tlon 
should  qualify  all  such  claims  in  la\7  or 
equity.  Including  those  sovmdlng  in  tort, 
with  respect  to  which  the  claimant  would 
have  been  entitled  to  sue  in  a  coiut  of  the 
United  States  if  the  United  States  were  sub- 
ject to  suit,  or  as  indicated  in  section  24  of 
Public  Law  726.  Seventy-ninth  Conpress, 
would  be  the  procedure  to  be  followed  after 
the  termination  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Tranter  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  for  administration, 
with  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  appoint  an  administrator  or  diri>ctor 
of  Indian  claims,  utilizing  existing  personnel 
within  the  Bureau. 

POCKET  BUDGET  SU\adARY  OP  POTEN- 
TIAL FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1948 
(REFT.  NO.  779) 

Bir.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  has  compiled  a 
pocket  budget  summary  of  all  poten- 
tial expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
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ment  for  fiscal  year  1948  under  authori- 
sations approved  by  Congrress  to  date. 

This  study  has  developed  the  fact  that 
the  total  jpotential  cost  of  Government, 
including  authorizations  covered  by 
budget  estimates  and  annual  appropria- 
tions, exceeds  budget  estimates  by  more 
than  $3 ,000. COO, 000.  Permanent  appro- 
priations and  carry-over  funds  on  which 
the  depstrtments  or  agencies  have  not 
submitted  annual  reports  on  expendi- 
tures, and  on  which  Congress  does  not 
require  new  annual  authorizations,  ac- 
count for  most  of  this  added  cost. 

This  summary  condenses  various  types 
of  appropriations  and  authorizations 
providing  for  expenditures  by  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  and  includes 
many  Items  which  do  not  appear  in  read- 
ily available  form  In  the  budget  esti- 
mates or  appropriation  acts. 

While  the  potential  cost  of  Govern- 
ment shown.  In  the  amount  of  $38,852,- 
233,C49,  may  not  actually  be  expanded 
during  fiscal  year  1948,  the  funds  do  con- 
tinue to  be  available  to  the  Indicated 
agency  with  authority  to  make  expendi- 
tures under  prescribed  conditions. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  total  of  $2,187.- 
380.775  in  new  contract  authorizations 
for  fiscal  1948  not  Included  in  these 
totals  which  must  be  implemented  by 
appropriations  as  contracts  are  let  under 
commitments  made  by  previous  Con- 
gresses. These  authorizations  will  be  re- 
flected In  appropriations  for  future  fiscal 
periods  in  which  they  arc  carried  out. 

This  study  indicates  once  again  the 
need  for  four  Improvements  In  our  budg- 
etary and  fiscal  systems.  They  have  been 
recommended  for  decades  by  students  of 
government  and  have  received  the  ap- 
proval of  many  congressional  commit- 
tees.   They  are: 

First.  Budget  requests  should  Include 
all  Items  of  expenditure,  and  should  be 
presented  in  summary  form. 

Second.  It  should  be  required  that  all 
receipts  be  covered  into  and  all  disburse- 
ments made  from  the  TreasuiT.  within 
appropriation  limits  annually  established 
by  Congress.  Where  receipts  are  to  be 
retained  for  specific  purpose,  or  exact 
amotmts  of  allocations  cannot  be  deter- 
mined on  an  annual  basis,  regular  ac- 
counting procedures  should  be  estab- 
lished for  examination  and  approval  by 
Congress. 

Third.  Exact  types  of  appropriations 
to  fit  all  contingencies  should  be  deter- 
mined and  defined  by  the  Congress,  and 
used  without  exception.  Each  appro- 
priation should  carry  a  s3mibol  to  show 
the  type  to  which  It  belongs. 

Fourth.  Departments  or  agencies  to 
which  specific  authorizations  are  made, 
and  from  which  funds  are  reallocated  to 
other  agencies  for  disbursement,  should 
be  required  to  continue  to  indicate  exact 
balsmces  remaining  in  the  original  ap- 
propriation until  the  entire  amount  Is 
expended  or  reverts  to  the  Treasury. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  the 
report  and  request  that  it  be  printed  as  a 
committee  report  and  made  available  to 
all  Members  of  Congress.  I  am  sure  that 
all  Members  will  find  it  very  useful  In 
determining  exactly  how  much  each 
agency  of  Government  has  available  for 
expenditure,  and  in  what  form  the  money 


is  available,  whether  in  unexpended  bal- 
ances or  In  a  revolving  fund,  or  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  be. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  report  will  be  received 
and  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KNOWLAND: 

S.  1853.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bertie 
Grace  Chan  Leong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  1859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  so  as  to  permit  free  importation  of  im- 
solicited  gifts  not  exceeding  $10  In  value;  to 
the  Ccmmittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TOUNQ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lancer ) : 

S.  1860.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  transfer  of 
title  of  the  Wahpeton  Indian  School  to  the 
State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Jaads. 

(Mr.  LANGER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chavez)  introduced  Senate  bill  1861,  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  reclassify 
the  salaries  of  postmasters,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  postal  service;  to  establish  uni- 
form procedures  for  computing  compensa- 
tion; and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July 
6,  1945.  so  as  to  provide  promotions  for  tem- 
porary employees  of  the  custodial  service; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  CivU 
Service,  and  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
hig.) 

(Mr.  BUTLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thtx,  and 
Mr  Wheut)  introduced  Senate  bill  1862, 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  permit  the  entry  free  of  duty  of  twine 
used  for  baling  hay,  straw,  »»nd  other  fcdder 
and  b9c;ding  materials,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  appears  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

S.  1863.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  authorize  the  deduction  of 
certain  educational  expenses  of  teachers  in 
computing  Income  tax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hot- 
Lam))  introduced  Senate  bill  1864,  to  elimi- 
nate the  income-tax  discrimination  against 
married  pei-sons  living  in  non-community- 
property  States  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  appears  tinder  a 
separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  1865.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Johansen;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

S.  1866.  A  biU  for  the  relief  <a  Anna  Grace 
Hartley:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Aiken) 
introduced  Senate  bill  1867,  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  civil -service  employees  and 
other  Federal  employees  who  receive  per- 
manent partial  disabilities  resulting  from 
Injuries  incurred  whUe  in  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  for  other  pur))06es,  which 
was  refeired  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 

By  Mr.  CONN  ALLY: 

8. 1868.  A  biU  to  establish  the  United 
States  Air  Academy  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FERGUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thte  ) : 

8.  J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  make  loans  to  Pur 
Farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlctilture  end  Foreetry. 


RBCLAfiSIFICATION  OP  SALARIK  IN  IBB 
POSTAL  SERVICE 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
tmanimous  consent  to  introduce  for  ap« 
propriate  reference  a  bill  to  reclassify 
the  salaries  of  postmasters,  oflBcers.  Mid 
employees  of  the  postal  service,  and  so 
forth,  and  I  request  that  an  exnlanatioa 
of  the  bill  be  piinted  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectloQ  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and.  without 
objection,  the  explanation  of  the  bill 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  iS. 
1861)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  reclassify  the  salaries  of  postmasters, 
oflBcers,  and  employes  of  the  postal 
service;  to  establish  uniform  procedures 
for  computing  compensation;  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  July  6.  1945. 
so  as  to  provide  promotions  for  tempo- 
rary employees  of  the  custodial  service. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Lancer  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chavez),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Service. 

The  explanation  of  the  bill  presented 
by  Mr.  Lancer  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  are  approximately  1,500  temporary 
employees  in  the  Post  Office  Custodial  Service 
who  by  provisions  of  Public  Law  134  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  are  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  promotion  due  to  their  status  as 
temporary  employees.  It  Is  believed  that 
they  are  the  only  temporary  emplcyees  In 
the  postal  service  who  do  not  get  promotioris 
when  they  meet  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  Public  Law  134  for  the  regular  employees 
In  their  particular  classification. 

Most  of  the  positions  in  the  custodial  serv- 
ice have  been  set  aside  by  Public  Law  359  of 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  commonly 
known  as  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of 
1944.  as  being  lor  veterans  only,  therefore, 
the  proposed  legislation  would  correct  a  dis- 
crimination against  the  very  persons  for 
whose  protection  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  Cj.  1944  was  enacted. 

Many  of  these  employees  have  already  com- 
pleted two  or  more  years  service  as  Post  Of- 
fice custodial  employees.  It  is  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  that  they  find  themselves 
classed  as  temporary  employees.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  been  flooded  with 
requests  for  the  different  types  of  examina- 
tions and  has  been  unable  to  hold  examina- 
tions for  these  custodial -service  positions. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  same  considera- 
tion should  be  shown  to  these  temporary 
employees  In  the  custodial  service  as  is  shown 
to  other  temporary  employees  In  the  postal 
service. 

IMPORTATION  OF  BALER  TWINE  FREE  OP 
DUTY 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  ThveI.  and  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Wherry].  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  TartfF  Act  of  1930  so 
as  to  permit  the  entry  free  of  duty  of 
twine  used  for  baling  hay.  straw,  and 
other  agricultural  products.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  bring  up  to  date  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  intent  of  those  who 
drafted  paragraph  1622  of  the  1930  Tariff 
Act. 

In  that  act,  as  in  previous  tariff  acts, 
it  was  a  standard  practice  to  exempt 
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from  duty  imports  of  equipment  tnd  sup- 
plies Intended  primarily  for  us  i  on  the 
farm.     Thus,  such  commodlti-i 
ricuitural  machinery,  baling 
lading  twine,  for  use  In  the 
process,  were  permitted  free 
father  with   practically  all 
types  of  equipment  used  by  th< 
In  his  operations. 

A  few  years  ago.  long  after 
ment  of  the  1930  act.  a 
monly  known  as  baler  twine 
wide  use  on  the  farm  for  baling 
straw  In  the  field,  but  baler 
beoi  MMned  a  duty  of  20 
the  cordage  paragraph  of  the 
grai^   1005.     Baler   twine   an( 
twine  are  made  from 
■une  material.    The  only  real 
between  the  two  is  in  Jxt  use 
they  are  put.  and  in  the  fact 
twine  must  be  heavier  and 
are  used  by  the  farmer  on  the 
the  course  of  his  farming 

In  order  to  bring  the  status 
twine  in  line  with  the  free 
which  applies  to  all  other 
in  producing  agricultural 
in  order  to  try  to  make  this 
available  to  farmers  at  a  moT(i 
able  cost.  I  am  proposing  that 
1622  be  amended  so  as  to 
twine  under  the  definition  of 
graph,  and  give  it  duty-free 

I  realize  that  bills  of  this 
originate  in  the  House  of  R 
tives,  but  we  are  introducing  t 
this  time  in  order  that  it  ma^ 
fcrrcd  to  the  proper  committee, 
study  made  of  the  issue  before 
from  the  House  reaches  the  Se  late. 

There  being  no  objection,  th » 
18S2)  to  amend  the  TariiT  Act 
as  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
free  of  duty  of  twine  used 
hay.  straw,  and  other  fodder 
dtnf  materials,  introduced  by 
in   (for  himself.  Mr.  Thye. 
WHExaT>.  was  received,  read  tw 
title,  and  referred  to  the 
Finance. 

ILIMINATION  OF  CERTAIN   INC't)ME-TAX 
DISCRIMINATION  IN  NON- 
PROPERTY  STATES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Presiden  .  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  IMr.  Holi  ^nd]  and 
myself.  I  ask  unanimous  conse  it  to  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference"  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  income-tax  dis 
against  married  persons  livmg 
community-property  States, 
which  we  wish  to  attest  our 
the  effort  that  has  been  so 
long  made  by  the  distinguishec 
fronr  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClell 

There  being  no  objection,  th ; 
1884)  to  eliminate  the  income 
crimination  against  married  petsons 
inc  in  non-community-propert  r 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Pepper   <foi 
and  Mr.  Holland),  was  recei\ed 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referrejl 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DISAftfTITT    COIiPKNSATION    F<la    CIVIL 
8ERVICB    AND    OTHXR    FEDSILAL 
PLOTXBS 

Mr.  MORSB.    Mr.  President},  on  be- 
bttlf  of  ByaeU  and  the  Senator  f^om  Ver* 
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mont  [Mr.  Anaofl,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Intrjduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  t)  provide  compensation 
for  civil  service  employees  and  other 
Federal  employe-js  who  receive  perma- 
nent partial  disal>ility  resulting  from  in- 
juries Incurred  while  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  wi5h  to  say  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  think  that  the  time  Is  long  past  when 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
its  employees  with  disability  protection 
at  least  eo.ual  to  and  comparable  with 
similar  protection  provided  by  manv  of 
the  States  to  employees  within  their 
borders. 

The  point  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  many  Federal  employees  are  actu- 
ally engaged  in  hazardous  occupations; 
they  are  not  all  white-collar  employees; 
but  even  if  they  were,  we  would  still  in- 
troduce this  bill. 

The  bill  has  been  very  carefully  drafted 
with  experts  In  the  field  of  workmen's 
compensation;  we  have  checked  its  pro- 
visions with  similar  provisions  to  be 
found  in  State  statutes,  and  we  arc  per- 
fectly willing,  as  the  hearings  develop 
the  facts  and  evidence,  to  modify  the 
specific  figures  in  the  bill  to  v.hatever 
ex.ent  proof  may  show  they  need  to  be 
modified.  But  we  would  emphasize  on 
this  occasion  that  the  basic  idea  of  the 
bill  represents  a  very  sound  principle  of 
needed  social  legislation. 

We  trust  the  bill  will  be  given  careful 
and  early  and  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Senate.  We  are  confident  that,  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  as  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Civil  Sorvice.  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  it  will  be  given  a 
fair.  full,  and  early  hearing. 

Mr.  LANCER.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  at  this  time  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  is  not  very  busy,  and  we 
should  like  to  schedule  the  bill  for  hear- 
ing a  week  from  Tuesday  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Ssnator  from  Oregon  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  can 
be  present  at  that  time  to  present  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  may  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  once  again  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  a  man  of  ac- 
tion.   I  like  men  of  that  type. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  <S. 
1867  >  to  provide  compensation  for  civil- 
service  employees  and  other  Federal  em- 
ployees who  receive  permanent  partial 
disabilities  resulting  from  injuries  in- 
curred while  in  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AiKKN>.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

TRANSFER  OP  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY 
FOR  WILDLIFE  PURPOSES— CHANGE  OF 
REFERENCE 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  President,  diulng 
the  first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, there  was  referred  to  the  Senate 


Committee  on  Public  Lands  the  bill  (S. 
1155)  authorizing  the  transfer  of  ce:-tain 
real  property  for  wildlife  purposes.  I 
have  conferred  with  the  majority  leader, 
and  we  have  the  feeling  that  the  bill 
should  have  been  referred  to  another 
committee.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  be  discharged  from  the  fui'ther 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  V/ith- 
out  objection,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  will  l)c  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  and  it  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

FJIOCUEEMENT  OP  TEMPORARY  OR  IN- 
TERMITTENT SERVICES  OF  EXPERTS 
OR    CONSULTANTS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4469)  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  7.  1947.  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Governmfmt  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  reo.uesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Aiken.  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clell.\n  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

THE  FARM  PROGRAM— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  AIKEN 

(Mr.  AIKEN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Recced  an  address  on 
the  farm  program,  delivered  by  him  before 
the  Farmers'  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  December  9.  1947, 
which  appears  In  the  Appendix.) 

PAY  INCREASES  FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR  LA^'GER 

(Mr.  L.*NGER  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoao  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  him  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 11.  1947,  which  appears  In  the  Appendix.  1 

THE  TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  IVES 

JMr.  MARTIN  askrd  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recohd  an  address  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  delivered  by  Senator  Ivb 
at  Harrlsburg,  Pa..  November  13,  1947,  which 
appears  In  the  Appendix.) 

REPORT  TO  THE   PEOPLE:    PART  5— 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ODANIEL 

[Mr.  O  DANIEL  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress, Rep>->rt  to  the  People:  Part  5,  deliv- 
ered by  him  September  30.  1947,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

EDITORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  8AL- 
TONSTALL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

)Mr.  LODGE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Herald  paying  tribute  to  Senator 
Saltqmstau,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 
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UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN 
WESTERN  EUROPE— ARTICLE  BY  JAMSB 
RESTON 

[Mr.  LODGE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Congress  Now  Sees  Need  To  Combat  False 
Reports,"  written  by  James  Reston  and  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times  of  December 
11,  1947,  which  appears  In  the  Appendix.] 

THE  LOGIC  OF  PEACE— ARTICLE  BY 
RALPH  BARTON  PERRY 

[Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Logic  of  Peace,"  published  In  the 
December  1947  issue  of  the  Atlantic  nuiga- 
zine,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  LOAN 
GUARANTIES  BY  THE  FHA 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement.  There  is 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  a  housing  bill, 
Senate  bill  1770.  I  do  not  care  to  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  but  I  am  interested  in 
knowing  whether  the  Senate  is  ready  to 
proceed  with  it  at  this  time.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill 
1770,  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act, 
as  amended,  be  made  the  unfinished 
business,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  consideration  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  IvES 
in  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  is  this  the 
so-called  Wagner-EUender-Taft  bill? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  It  is  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended, 
in  just  one  particular. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  Utle. 

The  Chiit  Clirk.  A  bill  (S.  17T0)  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  bill  particularly  dealing  with  a  limited 
housing  situation.  As  I  understand  the 
measure,  it  is  not  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taf  t  bilh 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  present,  and  can  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  FHA  insurance  under 
title  VI  of  the  Housing  Act.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  housing  which  has  been 
constructed  has  been  built  under  the 
FHA  insurance  guaranty,  the  so-called 
title  VI.  the  special  emergency  war  pro- 
vision. The  amount  formerly  authorized 
will  be  exhausted  in  a  short  time,  and  if 
the  program  is  to  continue  under  title 
VI,  the  amount  of  the  insurance  guar- 
anty will  have  to  be  increased.  The  bill 
would  increase  the  amount  by  a  billion 
dollars,  from  $4,200,000,000  to  $5,200.- 
000,000.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  public  housing. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  object.  I  am  very  glad  that 
something  is  being  done  about  housing. 
I  hope  we  will  do  a  great  deal  more,  and 
that  by  the  time  the  next  session  con- 
venes it  will  be  possible  for  building  to  be 
started,  and  that  we  will  have  taken  even 
more  far-reaching  steps  than  is  proposed 
in  the  pending  bUl  to  relieve  the  housing 
shortage. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  successful  record  of 


the  FHA.  as  we  understand  it.  and  It 
would  be  most  unfortimate  for  its  activ- 
ities to  come  to  a  termination  at  this 
time.  While  this  bill  in  no  way  solves 
the  housing  problem,  it  provides  an  ex- 
tension of  the  authority  for  an  addi- 
tional billion -dollar  guaranty  of  loans 
under  the  FHA.  I  certainly  hope  the 
bill  will  be  passed,  because  in  my  opin- 
ion It  Is  necessary  to  extend  the  authority 
and  increase  the  guaranty.  I  share  the 
hope  that  In  the  very  near  future  there 
wIU  be  really  something  substantial  done 
toward  solving  the  housing  problem. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wish  to  add  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
ToBEYl  submitted  amendments,  after 
consultation  with  Mr.  Foley,  the  head  of 
the  FHA,  making  the  amount  $750,- 
000,000  instead  of  a  billion  dollars.  I 
understand  Mr.  Foley  takes  the  position 
that  the  smaller  amount  will  be  ample 
until  later  in  the  spring,  when  Congress 
will  have  to  consider  the  matter  again. 
So,  if  the  bill  is  to  be  taken  up,  I  give 
notice  that  I  shall  submit  the  amend- 
ments In  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
propound  a  question  to  the  maj(yity 
leader.  There  is  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar the  nomination  of  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer which  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Civil  Service.  I  won- 
der whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  ask  for  an  executive 
session  today.  If  not,  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
be  considered. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
housing  bill  shall  be  disposed  of  speed- 
ily, it  is  my  intention  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
ecutive session  for  the  consideration  and 
disposition  of  nominations  to  which 
there  Is  no  objection.  Of  course,  that 
program  would  loe  superseded  if  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  interim-aid  bill 
should  be  ready  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  that 
report  will  be  before  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  So  I  renew  my  unanimous - 
consent  request. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  commending  the  majority 
leader  for  bringing  up  the  housing  bill  on 
which  he  now  seeks  action  by  the  Senate. 
There  are  many  communities  through- 
out the  country,  a  number  of  them  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  which  are  waiting  for 
action  by  Congress  in  connection  with 
the  housing  program,  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  FHA.  I  hope  that  no 
Senator  will  object  to  the  consideration 
of  the  blU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1770) 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1.  after  line 
7,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sbc.  2.  Title  VI,  of  the  National  Hotislng 
Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  employed  to  assist 
In  maintaining  a  high  volume  of  new  resi- 
dential construction  without  supporting  \m- 
necessary  or  artificial  costs.  In  estimating 
necessary  current  cost  for  the  purposes  of 


said  title,  the  Federal  Rousing  Commissioner 
shall  therefore  use  every  feasible  means  to 
assure  that  such  estimates  will  approximate 
as  closely  as  possible  the  scUwl  costs  of  efll- 
clent  btillding  operations. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  603  (a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "•4,000,000,- 
000  except  that  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  such  aggrsfste  amovmt  may  be 
increased  to  not  to  exceed  $4,200,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$54100,000,000." 

Sec.  2.  Title  VI  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  employed  to  assist 
in  maintaining  a  high  volume  of  new  resi- 
dential construction  without  supporting  un- 
necessary or  artificial  costs.  In  estimating 
necessary  current  cost  for  the  purposes  of 
said  title,  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner 
shall  therefore  use  every  feasible  means  to 
assure  that  such  estimates  will  approximate 
as  closely  as  possible  the  actual  costs  of  effl- 
clent  building  operations. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
ToBEY],  I  propose  an  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate biU  1770. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment 

The  CmKF  Clrk.  On  page  1,  It  Is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  3  to  7,  inclu- 
sive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  section  603  (a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "$4,000,000,000"  and  inserting  to 
lieu  thereof  "$4,700,000,000",  and  by  striking 
out  "$4,200,000,000"  and  Inserting  to  lieu 
thereof  "$4,950,000,000." 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.    The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TaftI  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  TobbyJ. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bfll  (S.  1770)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

JOHN  C.  CROCKETT 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  say  a  few  words  ha  tribute  to  a 
very  great  man  who  for  40  years  served 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes.  As  of  the 
31st  day  of  October,  John  C.  Crockett 
went  off  the  rolls  of  the  United  Sutes 
Senate  as  chief  clerk  and  reading  clerk, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  November,  he 
went  on  the  retirement  rolls.  I  regret 
that  it  had  not  been  convenient  for  me 
at  the  time,  although  the  Senate  was  not 
in  session,  to  mak3  a  brief  statement  in 
regard  to  this  remarkable  man. 

Forty  years  is  a  long  time  in  anybody's 
life.  Forty  years  in  the  lives  of  most  of 
us.  if  carved  out  of  the  middle  of  our 
lives,  consumes  our  best  years,  whether 
in  public  or  in  private  life.  John 
Crockett  was  an  outstanding  employee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  for  40  years. 
He  was  more  than  an  employee,  he  was 
coimselor  and  guide. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  reading  clerks  and 
the  other  officers  who  sit  at  the  desk  to 
keep  the  records  accurately  and  to  per- 
form the  other  work  assigned  to  than. 
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bat  there  Is  much  more  to  t^  eir  duty 
thmn  that.  Thty  hare  a  rare  opportu- 
nity, qufetly  and  unobtmsively.  to  shape 
the  leglslaUre  course  of  the  body  m 
which  they  serve,  not  simply  ay  what 
they  read  from  the  desk,  but  b!  the  ad- 
vice, counsel,  cooperation,  and  a  isistance 
they  give  to  Senators  who.  da3  by  day. 
iwet  preWcms  incident  to  the  difficulty 
of  iiMrt*ilB|  the  rules  of  the  Se  late  and 
questions  of  procedure.  Learning  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  method  (  of  pro- 
cedure here  Is  like  learning  the  ieclsions 
of  a  court  of  appeals,  or  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  t  le  courts 
of  a  suae.  It  Is  a  long,  hard  process. 
Many  who  serve  here  for  long  t(  rms  find 
It  difBcult  and  sometimes  Impcssible  to 
master  the  minutiae  and  mechanics  of 
legislation,  and  in  that  situation  the 
reading  clerks,  the  parllamen  ary  and 
lal  clerks,  and  all  Individ  lals  who 
the  records,  render  an  Livaluable 
service  to  the  Members  of  th  t  Senate, 
•nd  through  them  to  the  cotmi  ry. 

No  man  ever  served  the  Senat »  and  the 
public  more  faithfully,  more  c  evotedly, 
more  intelligently  than  did  Jo^  n  Crock- 
ett. I  first  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  4th  of  Mach  1913. 
and  during  ail  my  14  years'  serv  ce  in  the 
House.  John  Crockett,  from  tim ;  to  time, 
would  appear  at  the  door  of  t  ie  House 
with  messages  from  the  Seni  te.  The 
Speaker  would  suspend  the  pr  )ceedings 
to  receive  the  message  from  th  t  Senate. 
E\'en  though  it  were  only  a  me  .sage  an- 
nouncing the  passage  of  a  claL  as  bill  in 
behalf  of  somebody  who  had  a  claim 
Mtainst  the  Government.  John  Crockett 
made  the  announcement  in  sue  i  a  man- 
ner and  with  such  a  magnlflc?nt  voice 
tbat  when  he  had  concluded  the  an- 
nouncement the  House  invaria  ily  broke 
out  in  applause,  just  k>ecause  t  ley  hked 
to  hear  him  make  the  annou  ^cement. 
While  I  was  a  Member  it  was  always  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  Jol  n  Crock- 
ett announce  to  the  House  of  R  ^present- 
atives  any  bill  which  the  Senate  had 
passed  and  sent  over  to  the  Hoi  se  for  its 
consideration. 

H^  has  retired  after  40  years  of  faith- 
ful, devoted  service.  I  hope  he  may  live 
to  recall  his  experiences  here.  I 
some  way  will  be  found  }y  which 
his  part  in  the  legislative  histc  ry  of  the 
Senate  for  the  l&st  20  years  miiy  be  re- 
corded. Bfany  books  are  n<  w  being 
written,  but  I  am  sure  no  book  could  be 
more  interesting  than  one  John  Crockett 
could  write  regarding  his  40  ye  irs'  serv- 
ice ms  the  reading  clerk  and  in  he  other 
apacities  he  occupied  in  th  i  United 
States  Senate.  I  hope  he  ma; '  be  able 
to  do  something  of  that  sort.  Regard- 
less of  that.  I  wish  him  continu  ^d  health 
and  hapi^ness  and  long  years  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 

am  sure 
his  body. 
,  I  want 


those  happy  memories  which  : 
are  his  from  his  long  service  in 
Mr.  WHTTE.    Mr.  President 
to  say  a  very  brief  word  of  api  reciation 


of  what  the  Senator  from  Ken 
so  feelingly  said  with  respect 


Crockett.  When  we  were  advi  ed  of  his 
Impending  retirement,  several  Senators 
spoke  in  appreciation  of  his  loug,  faith- 
ful, useful  s«-vice  to  the  Sena  '^  of  the 
TJnited  States.  I  knew  at  that  :ime  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [was   not 


ucky  has 
to  John 


here.  I  have  never  felt  quite  satisfied 
that  the  Rzcoao  should  be  made  up 
without  a  word  from  him.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  I  take  great  satisfaction 
In  the  fact  that  he  has  spoken  so  kindly, 
.so  deservedly,  and  so  eloquently-of  this 
most  extraordinary  servant  of  the  San- 
ate  and  the  country,  John  C.  Crockett. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
want  to  express  in  a  few  words  my  ap- 
preciation for  having  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  John  Crockett.  His  parents 
were  Wisconsin  products.  John,  as  I 
understand,  really  came  from  Iowa. 
During  the  years  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  found  him  friendly,  com- 
panionable, and  helpful. 

I.  of  course,  appreciated  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  with 
respect  to  writing  a  bock.  I  wish  John 
would  write  a  book.  He  could,  indeed, 
tell  some  of  the  fundamental  humorous 
as  well  as  serious  incidents  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Senate  throughout  the 
years  he  wa.s  here,  which  might  throw  a 
little  light  upon  the  contemplations  of 
those  vho  like  to  study  governmental 
activities  in  Washington.        i 

LEAVES  OP  ABSSSde 

Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  obtained  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Toarr  t>e  excused  from 
attendance  on  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
until  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  obtained  con- 
sent to  be  excused  from  attendance  on 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday 
next, 

SECOND  DECONTROL  ACT  OF  1947— DIS- 
CHARGE OF  THE  COMUITTKE  ON  THE 
JUDICIABT 


J. 


Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man 4}f  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  committee 
may  be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  Senate  bill  1842,  to  amend  the 
Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947.  Introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
KiLcoRE]  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiksn].  I  should 
like  to  set  forth  luriefly  my  reasons  for 
this  request. 

Senate  bill  1842  cannot  be  construed 
as  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judiciary  C(xnmittee  as  set  forth  in  the 
Congressional  Reorganization  Law.  Pub- 
lic Law  601.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  background  for  my  reqoest  for  dis- 
charge of  my  committee  from  further 
con.sideration  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

First.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on 
July  15.  1S47,  there  was  enacted  Public 
Law  188.  The  act  was  known  as  the  Sec- 
ond Decontrol  Act  of  1947  and  had  been 
considered  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  caJl  attention  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  a  decontrol  measure 
and  not  a  control  measure,  such  as  is 
S.  1842.  The  Second  Decontrol  Act  ex- 
cepted from  its  operation  certain  export 
controls,  including  tin  and  tin  products, 
antimony,  cinchona  bark,  quinine,  fats 
and  oils,  and  so  forth. 

Second.  On  November  25,  1947,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  CooPEBl  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1807) 
to  provide  for  the  temporary  extension 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  and  title  3  of 
the  Second  War  Powers  Act.  The  Sen- 
ator Irom  Kentucky  has  been  holding 


hearings  on  his  bill.  It  now,  however, 
appears  that  his  bill  may  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  administration  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Secretary  of  Commerce  Harri- 
man  has  already  presented  a  proposed 
bill  providing  tor  extensive  controls. 

Third.  On  December  4,  as  I  previously 
mentioned,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  KiLCORE]  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken]  in- 
troduced S.  1842.  The  bill  provides  for 
additional  control,  not  decontrol.  It 
seeks  to  amend  the  Second  Decontrol 
Act.  It  has  as  its  purpose  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  President  to  control 
grain,  except  grain  on  the  farm.  Sen- 
ate bill  1842  has  been  referred  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  this 
bill  which  I  believe  should  be  transferred 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

Poiulih.  Next  I  might  note  that  a 
House  bill  has  been  prepared  and  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Cooper  bill.  S.  1807, 
will  be  embodied  in  the  House  bill  which 
will  come  to  the  Senate.  The  House  bill 
has  been  approved  by  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Cwnmittee  and  will  pre- 
siunably  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  We 
thus  are  confronted  with  the  following 
situation : 

(&)  On  S.  1£07,  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  heai  luga  are-  npw 
being  held. 

(b)  S.  1842,  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  providing  for  addi- 
tional control,  has  been  referred  to  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

(c)  A  House  bill  Is  to  be  considered 
presumably  by  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  at  this  point 
that  there  is  no  precedent  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  for  the  consideration 
of  a  single  control  item  in  a  single  bill 
at  any  time.  Obviously,  consideration 
of  controls  calls  for  the  most  expert 
economic  knowledge  as  to  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce.  The  committee 
members  and  staff  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  do  not  have  the  expert 
qualifications  to  consider  control  legisla- 
tion on  single  items. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  ask- 
ing for  the  transfer  of  S.  1842  solely  on 
the  basis  of  jurisdiction.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of 
the  Kllgore  bUl.  It  is  obvious  that  if  I 
had  any  closed  view  either  for  or  against 
the  bill  I  might  be  interested  in  retaining 
it  in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  My  sole 
concern  is,  however,  with  insuring  that 
this  bill,  like  all  other  bills  which  merit 
consideration,  should  be  given  proper  and 
adequate  consideration  in  the  appropri- 
ate committee  having  the  appropriate 
jurisdiction. 

During  the  past  session  I  have  been 
concerned  with  the  growing  practice  of 
assigning  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee bills  beyond  its  jurisdiction  as  de- 
fined by  law.  I  might  also  point  out  that 
during  this  session  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  had  before  it  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  the  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  no  constructive  purpose 
could  be  possibly  served  by  enlarging  its 
jurisdiction  to  include  bills  which  are 
unrelated  to  the  primary  interest  and 
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knowledge  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  above  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  1842  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  KiLGOREl  which  provides  for  fur- 
ther controls  rather  than  decontrol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  reserve  the  right  to  ol^ect.  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  but  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  whether  his  com- 
mittee has  not  been  holding  hearings  on 
the  question  of  controls  and  quotas,  and 
If  the  committee  has  not  heard  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  who  has  presented 
to  a  subcommittee  a  bill  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain recommendations  of  the  President. 
Furthermore  I  should  like  to  inquire  what 
difference  there  is  between  the  Cooper 
biU  and  the  Kilgore  bill,  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred.  If  his  committee 
has  jurisdiction  of  the  control  program 
advocated  by  the  President  and  presented 
by  Mr.  Harriman,  wherein  does  that  dif- 
fer from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee with  regard  to  the  particular  bill  from 
the  consideration  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor Is  seeking  to  have  the  committee  dis- 
charged? 

Mr.  WILEY,  Mr,  President,  I  think 
perhaps  the  statement  which  I  prepared 
was  not  as  clear  as  it  might  be.  I  believe 
that  several  months  ago  the  question  of 
decontrolling  was  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  because  we  acted  to  a 
large  extent  as  a  clearinghouse.  As  I 
recall,  the  Cooper  bill  simply  extended 
controls  with  respect  to  certain  items, 
such  as  tin,  cinchona  bark,  and  other 
Items,  control  of  which  expjures  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1948.  The  Cooper  bill  merely 
extends  controls  with  respect  to  certain 
Items, 

Something  was  said  about  the  Secre- 
tary's bill.  There  is  no  Secretary's  bill 
before  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  asked 
for  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  We  al- 
ways accord  him  that  courtesy.  He  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  calling  for  an  over-all 
allocation  and  control  bill,  an  OPA  com- 
bining control  and  allocation  of  much  of 
our  economy.  If  a  bill  embodying  such 
a  proposal  should  be  introduced  it  would 
be  for  the  Presiding  Officer  to  determine 
to  what  committee  it  should  be  referred, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    But  the  Senator 

Mr.  WILEY.    Let  me  continue. 

The  Kilgore  bill,  instead  of  being  a  de- 
control bill,  of  which  we  would  take  ju- 
risdiction, is  a  bill  granting  the  President 
the  power  to  control  all  the  grain  in  this 
country  except  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmer.  There  is  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent  for  having  the  Judiciary 
Committee  determine  economic  ques- 
tions as  to  all  goods  and  all  controls  and 
allocations  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me 
that  with  the  jurisdiction  which  we  al- 
ready have,  covering  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  bills  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate, we  have  not  the  facilities  to  give 
adequate  consideration  to  additional 
matters  involving  additional  jurisdiction. 
We  still  have  a  backlog  of  bills.  Since 
returning  to  Washington  I  have  been 
working  on  that  backlog  of  bills.    I  have 


personally  gone  over  100  bills.  It  seems 
to  me  that  to  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
Jurisdiction  of  our  committee  by  sub- 
mitting to  it  questions  which  are  purely 
economic  and  not  legal  would  be  the 
height  of  unreason, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  desire  to  discuss  the  merits  of  any  of 
these  bills. 

Mr.  WILEY.    Neither  have  I. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  However,  I  am  Inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  jurisdiction  of 
committees,  under  the  Reorganization 
Act  or  otherwise. 

It  was  generally  agreed  among  Sena- 
tors— and  I  think  the  country  expected 
it  would  happen  that  way — when  the 
President  delivered  his  message  recom- 
mending certain  legislation  with  regard 
to  price  control,  that  part  of  such  legis- 
lation would  come  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  particular 
reference  to  price  controls,  and  questions 
of  that  sort,  and  that  legislation  suggest- 
ed in  the  other  part  of  the  message  would 
come  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  refer  to  such  questions  as  ex- 
port quotas  and  restrictions  of  that  sort. 
In  the  previous  session  the  committee  did 
take  jurisdiction  of  decontrol  legislation. 

There  is  no  fundamental  diflference 
between  committee  jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  controls  or  decontrols.  If  the 
committee  has  jurisdiction  to  consider 
proposals  for  removing  controls  which 
are  in  existence,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  certainly  have  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  to  impose  controls.  So  we 
cannot  split  the  question  of  controls,  de- 
pending upon  whether  proposed  legisla- 
tion provides  for  controls  or  whether  it 
provides  for  removing  controls  already  in 
effect. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr,  President.  I  do  not 
wish  by  my  silence  to  give  consent  to  that 
conclusion. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  asking  the 
Senator  to  agree  by  silence  to  anything 
I  say.  If  I  had  any  such  ambition,  I 
probably  would  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  WILEY.     What  a  man, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  a  sense  of  humor,  as  I  have.  He 
has  written  a  very  interesting  book  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  WILEY,  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  give  me  a  boost.  My  book. 
Laughing  With  Congress,  does  not  neg- 
lect the  Senator  and  his  wit. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  How  much  commis- 
sion am  I  to  receive  from  the  sale  of  the 
book?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  will  have  my  publish- 
ers arrange  that  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Secretary  Harriman, 
I  presume  either  on  his  own  motion,  or 
expecting  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  have  jurisdiction  of  the  legislation 
which  he  submitted,  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  testified  quite  at  length, 
I  understand.  If  he  was  wasting  his  time 
by  going  before  that  committee,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  should  have  been  advised 
to  that  effect  before  expending  all  that 
effort  in  trying  to  present  the  matter  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  if  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  go  before  some  other 
committee  and  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  concerned 
with  the  question  whether  the  Judiciary 


Committee  or  some  other  committee 
shall  handle  this  subject;  but  It  is  ob- 
vious that  no  one  committee  would  have 
Jurisdiction  of  all  the  proposals  con- 
tained In  the  President's  message.  If 
the  Judiciary  Committee  does  not  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  quotas, 
allocations,  controls,  and  thing  of  that 
sort.  I  am  not  .sure  just  what  committee 
would  have  jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  wish  to  object  to  relieving  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  a  "hot  potato" 
which  evidently  is  simmering  within  its 
confines.  I  shall  not  object  to  the  Sen- 
ator's request.  However,  if  that  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  permitted  to  float 
around  more  or  less  without  an  abiding 
place,  I  should  like  to  know  where  it  will 
go  when  we  finally  reach  the  point  where 
some  Senator  introduces  a  bill  to  provide 
for  controls  of  materials  with  respect  to 
which  the  committee  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  took  jurisdiction  of 
decontrol  in  the  previous  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  object  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator,  but  I  hope  there 
can  be  a  clear  delineation  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  various  committees. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound one  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  The  Senator,  in  his  state- 
ment a  moment  ago.  told  the  Senate  that 
he  had  examined  the  Reorganization 
Act  and  that.  In  his  opinion,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  no  jurisdiction  of 
this  bill.  May  I  inquire  of  the  Senator 
what  committee  he  thinks  has  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  measure? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
answer  the  question. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  first,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  involves  grain,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultiu-e  and  Forestry 
would  have  a  primary  interest  in  it;  sec- 
ond, in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  involves 
the  economics  of  the  country,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ctirrency  would 
also  have  an  interest  in  It;  and  I  think 
the  Committee  on  Finance  is  primarily 
interested  in  it. 

Before  I  yield  the  fioor  I  wish  to  say 
something  in  reply  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  shaU  not  object.  It  is 
a  little  unusual  for  my  distinguished 
friend  to  be  requesting  that  his  commit- 
tee be  released  from  the  consideration  of 
bills  of  this  character.  I  remember  that 
In  the  early  part  of  the  session  last  year 
he  was  anxious  to  do  all  the  business  he 
could. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  appreciate  the  very 
kind  remarks,  especially  the  last  one, 
which  is  about  10  percent  correct.  The 
record  Indicates  that  on  two  or  three 
occasions  In  recent  weeks  I  have  moved 
to  discharge  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary from  the  consideration  of  bills 
outside  its  jurisdiction.  We  have  had 
enough  work  before  our  committee.  I 
also  appreciate  the  views  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Kentucky.  I  am 
not  concerned  at  this  time  with  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  bill.  If  I  were, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  have  a 
solution.  Z  would  keep  it  in  committee 
for  a  time,  and  it  would  come  out  or  it 
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would  not  come  out.    I  am 
Jng  to  see  the  question  prcmptl! 
ered  by  the  committee  which 
diction.     Before,  however,  that 
.  tee  can  reach  the  conclusion 
lined  in  the  bill  regarding  the 
and  control  of  grain  and  can 
coQClustOQ  that  the  bill  provides 
-^^^waj  to  conserve  grain  in  the  _. 
jtsU  of  the  country,  the  comnut 
call  for  technical  testimony  inv 
the  users  of  grain,  involving  the 
of  exports  and  imports,  and  the 
of  how  much  grain — as  ment 
the  newspapers — Russia  is 
Aifland.  and  how  much  our 
bt  lessened,  and  how  much  of 
Is  needed  for  poultry  and  for 
inc.  as  well  as  for  food  for  humah 
It  Is  something  which  calls  for 
est  kind  of  judigment  based 
economic  facts.    But  I  say  that 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
mittee  composed  of  men  of 
ing.  is  not  equipped  to  go  into 
nomics  involved  in  the  bill,  or 
port    and    import    questions 
There  is  a  vast  difference  bet 
matter  of  decontrolling  and  the 
of  expanding  control 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
comment  on  the  references  of 
tinguLshed  minority  leader  to 
mony  of  the  Secretary  of  Com 
desire  to  state  that  the  Secretarj 
merce  volunteered  to  be  hear( 
matter,  and  the  far-reaching 
which  he  presented  were 
tuitously  by  him.    Those  pro 
as  a  distinct  surprise  to  the 
tee  and  were  ceftainly  not 
by  the  subcommittee  in  their 
tion  of  the  much  more  limited 
made  by  the  Junior  Senator 
tucky  (Mr.  Coornl. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
character  of  the  proposals  maqe 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  which 
afield  from  the  bill  on  which 
ings  were  being  conducted,  wer  i 
dication  to  me  that  what  had 
started  out  to  be  a  limited 
had  expanded  to  such 
consideration  of  it  by  the  Judic 
mittee  would  be  extremely 
not  impossible,  and  would  not 
the  purview  of  the  jurisdiction 
by  the  reorganization  bill. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Mr.  President , 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     It  appears  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  i: 
faith  he  wishes  his  request 
should  submit  it  without  any 
argument,  because  the  Senator 
his  committee  has  no 
this  matter.    I  do  not  believe 
be  any  objection  by  the  Senate 
test  to  him.  in  the  best  of  faith, 
8?nator  let  the  Chair  put  the 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  am  sorry  if  I 
ao  much  of  the  time  of  the 
was  making  a  reply  to  the 
Kentucky.    

Mr.   CHAVEZ.     I   wish   to 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.   WILEY.      At   the 
the  senior  Senator  from 
AnuNl.  I  shall  Include  in  m: 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
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tee on  Banking  and  Currency.    I  am  glad 
to  do  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  willing  to  take 
the  questions  up  one  at  a  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
thlKt  the  Senator  return  to  his  original 
request  and  let  the  Presiding  OlHcer  de- 
cide to  which  committee  the  bill  should 
be  referred.  The  question  of  which  com- 
mittee it  should  be  referred  to  is  a  seri- 
ous one.  The  bill  contains  provisions  re- 
lating to  export  control,  which  might  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  or  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
The  provision  regarding  transportation 
clearly  should  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Then  there  is  a  provision 
relating  to  classification.  I  think  the 
Senator  should  leave  it  to  the  Presiding 
OfTicer  to  decide. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  did  not  mean  to  de- 
termine to  which  committee  the  bill 
should  be  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  agreed  to.  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  Senate  bill  1842.  That  places  the  bill 
upon  the  desk.  If  any  Senator  desires 
to  make  a  motion  as  to  which  commit- 
tee the  bill  should  be  referred  the  Chair 
will  entertain  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  F^resident,  I  suggest 
that  the  bill  remain  on  the  desk  until  the 
President  pro  tempore  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

FARM   INCOMES     j 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  comment  recently 
about  the  large  income  agriculture  has 
received  for  the  last  several  years.  When 
we  see  figures  showing  that  the  gross  in- 
come of  agriculture  is  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  billion  dollars  and  that  the 
realized  net  income  is  more  than  one- 
half  of  this  amount,  the  tendency  is  to 
blame  the  farmer  for  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

I  have  before  me  an  interesting  docu- 
ment. It  is  an  exhibit  prepared  by  Elmer 
W.  Cart,  director  of  traffic  for  the  North 
Dakota  Farmers  Union,  which  he  intro- 
duced in  evidence  in  the  freight-rate-in- 
crease case  now  being  heard  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  This 
exhibit  covers  the  years  1944  and  1945. 
the  last  years  for  which  complete  data 
are  available  for  calculating  the  fanner's 
income  on  the  basis  of  labor  performed 
by  the  farmer. 

For  the  year  1945  the  income  to  the 
American  farmer  was  77  cents  per  hour 
of  labor.  The  realized  net  income  of 
twelve  and  one-half  billion  dollars  in- 
cludes $2,143,000,000  worth  of  products 
produced  and  consumed  on  the  farm  and 
$889,000,000  for  rent  of  his  farm  home, 
so  the  farmer's  actual  cash  Income  per 
hour  of  labor  for  1945  was  approximately 
62 '2  cents.  Out  of  this  the  farmer  must 
pay  his  income  taxes  and  provide  a  living 
for  his  family. 

While  complete  data  are  not  available 
for  1946. 1  am  informed  that  on  the  1945 
basis,  v.'here  the  farm  operator  per- 
formed 80  percent  and  hired  20  percent 


of  the  labor  required  to  produce  the  Na- 
tion's food  and  fiber,  the  farmer's  in- 
come per  hour  of  labor  was  approxi- 
mately 88  cents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the  exhibit 
introduced  by  this  distingtii3hed  North 
Dakotan,  Elmer  W.  Cart. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EKFOKE   THZ    iNTrRSTATC    CCMMEBCB 
COMMISSICN 

DOCKET   EX  PASTE    166 WTTNEES  ELMEX  W.   CABT 

Item  1.  Gross  farm  income,  realized  net 
income,  percent  retained  of  gross  from  agri- 
culture for  the  year  1944,  as  shown  by  Wit- 
ness Vivian  on  page  1.  line  45,  of  exhibit  34, 
ex  parte  166: 

Column  1.  gross  farm  income.  $23,281.- 
862.000. 

Column  2.  realized  net  income  from  agri- 
culture, $12,281,791,000. 

Column  3,  percent  retained  of  gross.  52.75. 

Item  2.  Break-down  of  gross  farm  Income 
and  realized  net  Income  from  agriculture  for 
the  year  1944: 

Column  1.  gross  farm  income.  $23,281.- 
862,000. 

Column  2.  realized  net  Income  from  agri- 
culture. $12,281,791,000. 

Column  3.  total  expense  deducted  (col- 
umn 1  minus  column  2).  $11,000,071,000. 

Column  4.  amount  paid  for  lalx>r  (see  note 
1),  $2,094,000,000. 

Column  5.  deductions  other  than  labor 
(column  3  minus  column  4),  $8,906,071,000. 

Column  6.  total  man-hours  of  labor  (see 
note  1).  20.887.000.000. 

Coliunn  7,  man-hours  of  labor  paid  for 
(see  note  2).  4.264.765,000. 

Column  8.  man-hours  of  labor  by  farm 
operator  (column  6  mlntis  column  7).  10,- 
622 .235.000. 

Column  9,  Income  to  farm  operator  per 
hour  of  labor  (see  note  2).  73.88  cents. 

Item  3.  Gross  farm  lnc(»ne.  realized  net 
Income,  percent  retained  of  gross  from  agri- 
culture for  the  year  1945,  as  shown  by  Wit- 
ness Vivian  on  page  1,  line  46.  of  exhibit  34, 
ex  parte  166: 

Column  1,  gross  farm  income,  $24,065,- 
182.000. 

Colunm  2,  realized  net  Income,  $12,555.- 
569,000. 

Column  8.  percent  retained  of  gross.  52.17. 

Item  4.  Break-down  of  gross  farm  income 
and  realized  net  Income  from  agriculture  for 
the  year  1945: 

Column  1.  gross  farm  Income.  $24,065,- 
182.000. 

Column  2.  realized  net  Income  from  agri- 
culture $12,555,569,000. 

Column  3,  total  expenses  deducted  (col- 
umn 1  minus  column  2).  $11,509,613,000. 

Column  4,  amoimt  paid  for  labor  (see  note 
1)   $2,210,000,000. 

Column  5.  deductions  other  than  labor 
(column  3  minus  column  4).  $9,299,613,000. 

Column  6.  total  man-hours  of  labor  (see 
note  1).  20.357,000,000. 

Column  7,  man-hours  of  labor  paid  for 
(see  note  2).  4,073,700.000. 

Column  8.  man-hours  of  laljor  by  farm 
operator  (column  6  mlniis  column  7).  16.- 
283.300.000. 

Column  9,  Income  to  farm  operator  per 
hour  af  labor  (see  note  2),  77.10  cents. 

Note  1. — Source:  Agricultural  Statistics. 
U.  8.  D.  A..  1946.  For  column  4,  items  2 
and  4.  page  567,  table  617.  For  column  6, 
Items  2  and  4,  page  536.  table  593. 

Note  2. — Man-hours  of  labor  paid  for  col- 
umn 7.  Items  2  and  4.  obtained  from  table 
595.  page  538,  by  dividing  wages  per  day 
without  board  by  8  hours,  which  produced 
hourly  wage  of  49.1  cents  per  ho\u  for  ths 
year  1944  and  54.25  cenU  per  hotu  for  the 
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year  1945.  Income  to  farm  operator  per 
hour  of  labor  shown  in  column  9,  items  2  and 
4.  obtained  by  diviuing  column  2  by  col- 
umn 8. 

COMMODITY  DEALINGS  BY  GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  congratulate  the  Honorable  Harold  E. 
Stassen  for  shaking  the  Senate  out  of  its 
apathy  concerning  the  real  reasons  back 
of  the  present  inflationary  spiral  in  a 
statement  he  recently  made  concerning 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  overnight  called  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  America  to  the  facts  con- 
cerning manipulations  by  Government 
ofiBcials  and  Crovernment  agents  in  the 
commodity  markets.  I  may  say  that 
those  facts  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  for  the  past 
several  months,  but  the  Senate  has 
taken  no  action  regarding  them. 

As  long  ago  as  March  19.  1947.  and 
again  on  April  15  and  November  26.  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
facts  concerning  such  manipulations 
through  purchases  of  various  commodi- 
ties, and  at  that  time  I  asked  that  the 
appropriate  Senate  committee  take  ac- 
tion. I  wish  to  refer  to  the  statement  I 
made  at  that  time.  I  said  then  that  I 
think  there  are  only  three  possible  rea- 
sons for  the  asinine  policy  which  has 
been  followed  in  connection  with  such 
purchases:  First,  ignorance;  second,  an 
attempt  by  certain  ofBcials  to  manipu- 
late the  market  for  their  own  personal 
gain;  and  third,  an  attempt  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  discredit  Members  of 
Congress  for  their  action  in  canceling 
Government  controls. 

I  also  stated  on  those  occasions  that 
It  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration to  "sell"  controls  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  again.  I  pointed  out  in  those 
statements,  particularly  in  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  on  March  19,  1947, 
that  in  the  3  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December  1946.  the  Government 
purchases  of  wheat  amounted  to  36.000.- 
000  bushels.  During  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, which  is  the  worst  month  of  the 
year  in  which  to  buy  wheat,  as  is  well 
known  by  anyone  who  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  wheat  market,  the  Gov- 
ernment stepped  into  the  market  and 
purchased  over  38,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  Government  purchases  in  Feb- 
ruary. March,  and  April,  the  three  suc- 
ceeding months  combined  dropped  back 
to  2,500,000  bushels.  I  said  then,  and  I 
now  repeat,  that  those  things  did  not 
just  happen;  they  were  deliberately 
planned  that  way,  or  else  we  have  some 
very  incompetent  men  in  charge  of  these 
agencies. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  purchase 
of  other  commodities — for  instance, 
meat  products,  on  certain  occasions  the 
Government  has  purchased  during  1 
month  as  much  of  particular  types  of 
meat  as  it  needed  in  a  year  or  in  a  year 
and  a  half;  and  everyone  knows  that 
such  large  amovmts  of  meat  will  not  keep 
in  storage,  but  will  either  spoil  or  have 
to  be  given  away.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  complete  history  of  these  transac- 
-  tions  in  the  record,  and  I  shall  not  go 
Into  it  any  further  at  this  time. 

I  introduced  into  the  Congressional 
Record  for  March  19,  1947,  and  July  15, 


1947,  various  facts  relating  to  such  pur- 
chases, and  named  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  them.    I  suggest  now,  as  I 
did  then,  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees give  these  reports  their  serious  con- 
sideration.   I  suggest  that  the  appropri- 
ate committees  direct  attention  to  such 
purchases  by  Government  ofiBcials,  not 
directing    so    much    attention    to    the 
amounts  purchased,  but  more  particu- 
larly noting  the  days  on  which  the  pur- 
chsises  and  sales  were  made.    The  most 
important    thing    to    be    gone    into    is 
whether  those  purchases  coincide  with 
the  issuance  of  some  impKjrtant  releases 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  be- 
cause there  is  a  suspicion  in  this  country, 
that  Government  oflBcials  are  using  in- 
side knowledge  for  their  own  personal 
gain,  and  that  they  are  operating  in  the 
market  and  conducting  their  buying  and 
selling  with  advance  knowledge  of  what 
the  Government  is  going  to  do  in  its  own 
buying  program.   I  and  many  other  citi- 
zens of  our  country  share  that  suspicion, 
and  I  think  the  facts  should  be  thorough- 
ly explored.    I  think  the  Senate  realizes 
the  importance  of  the  charge,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  now  is  the  time  for  the  proper 
committee  to  proceed  promptly  to  review 
the  entire  situation. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 26  of  this  year  I  pointed  out  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  instead 
of  sending  surplus  potatoes  to  hungry 
Europe  was  paying  the  alcohol  plants  to 
take  them  off  their  hands.  I  think  that 
is  a  ridiculous  situation. 

Since  I  made  that  speech,  I  have  found 
that  we  have  shipped  to  Argentina  1.929,- 
180  bags  of  white  potatoes  during  the 
past  few  months.  Those  potatoes — over 
5,000  carloads — were  sold  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  be  exported 
at  a  price  averaging  80  cents  a  bag  cheap- 
er than  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion would  sell  them  to  the  American 
consumers.  In  other  words,  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  we  are 
subsidizing  the  Argentinians  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayers.  I  think 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a 
right  to  know  that  and  to  know  whether 
the  exporting  firms  which  purchased 
those  potatoes  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  resold  them 
made  exorbitant  profits,  because  all  of  us 
know  that  Argentina  is  enjosring  a  degree 
of  prosperity  which  exceeds  even  that  in 
the  United  States.  Argentina  has  wheat 
which  is  selling  for  approximately  $5  a 
bushel,  and  our  Government  is  buying 
that  wheat.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  subsidizing  the  Argentine  con- 
sumers at  the  same  time  that  we  are.pay- 
ing  the  Argentine  farmer  about  twice 
what  we  are  paying  our  farmers  for  their 
products.  I  think  it  is  time  that  a 
thorough  investigation  be  made,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  may  know 
whether  Government  ofiBcials  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  information  to  which 
they  have  access. 

I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  having  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion unless  It  believes  that  It  has  the 
power  and  the  time  to  go  thoroughly  into 
the  question  of  the  buying  practices  of 
Government  agencies  and  the  moral  con- 
duct of  Government  employees.    A  thor- 


ough investigation  of  this  subject  will 
undoubtedly  require  the  tightening  up 
of  our  present  laws  governing  the  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  employees;  and  for 
this  reason  I  believe  the  approach  of 
Representative  Bttsbey,  of  Illinois,  in  in- 
troducing the  House  resolution  providing 
that  the  investigation  to  be  imdertaken 
by  a  select  committee,  represents  a  more 
realistic  approach. 

DEDICATION  OF  EVERGLADES  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
stu-e  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
noted  with  interest  and  pleasure  the  fact 
that  our  newest  national  park — the  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  In  Florida — was 
dedicated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  last  Saturday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1947,  in  appropriate  ceremonies  at 
the  httle  town  of  Everglades,  Fla.  My 
distinguished  colleague  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  on  last 
Monday,  December  8,  asked  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  President's  dedicatory  speech 
and  also  the  address  delivered  by  himself 
on  that  occasion.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
President,  copies  of  three  other  brief  ad- 
dresses which  were  made  at  the  dedica- 
tory occasion  were  not  available.  I  now 
ask  the  unanimous  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  have  them  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

First.  The  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Millard  F.  Caldwell.  Gover- 
nor of  Florida. 

Second.  The  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  J.  A.  Krug,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
address  he  presented  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Third.  A  brief  address  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  deliver  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  GOV.  MILLASD  T.  CALDWELL  AT  DEDI- 
CATION or  EVEBGLADES  NAnONAL  PASX,  Dl- 
CEMBEB    e,    194  7 

In  making  this  formal  presentation  of 
what  may  well  become  the  Nation's  most 
popvilar  and  unique  national-park  area,  It  is 
fitting  that  due  recognition  be  accorded  those 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the  accom- 
plishment. 

It  is  not  possible  within  this  brief  mo- 
ment to  identify  all  of  the  Individuals, 
groups,  and  organizations  whose  Interest  and 
efforts  have  been  imceasing  to  this  end,  but 
they  must  know  that  their  services  are  ap- 
preciated. Among  those  who  have  labored 
effectively  and  are  entitled  to  especial  men- 
tion are  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  other  Federal  ofBcials,  Ernest 
Coe  and  his  association,  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  Commission,  Florida's  delega- 
tion In  the  Congress,  and  the  members  of 
the  Florida  cabinet.  It  is  worthy  of  not« 
that  10  sessions  of  the  Florida  Legislature 
and  5  of  Florida's  governors  have  unstint- 
ingly  supported  the  effort. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  contributed  more 
toward  the  creation  of  this  national  park 
than  any  other  State  of  the  Nation  has  con- 
tributed toward  the  establishment  of  any 
other  national  park.  We  have  given  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  State-owned 
land  and  $2,000,000  in  cash  to  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  to  assist  in  the  park's  creation. 

We  are  confident  that  the  marvelous  at- 
tractions of  the  area,  together  with  the  oper- 
ating plans  of  the  Park  Service,  will  result  In 
•  the  bringing  of  a  multitude  of  visitors  to 
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and  ■■slrtanoa.  aa  vail  ai  (or  yottr  eonlaff 
iMra  today. 

Ailde  from  the  public  and  ckvle  aganalM 
which  have  functioned  so  eflectltrely  In  Flor- 
ida In  the  long  effort  to  create  a  great  na> 
tlonal  park.  I  feel  that  this  Is  the  appropri- 
ate time  to  call  public  attention,  with  grati- 
tude, to  the  big  parts  played  by  two  great 
organisations,  the  Florida  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  tbe  National  Audubon 
Society.  The  club  women  acquired.  31  years 
ago.  the  royal  palm  haxxunock  and  preserved 
It  against  the  destruction  which  occurred  In 
most  of  otir.  other  stands  of  native  royal 
palms.  As  a  result  the  royal  palm  hammock, 
recently  deeded  to  the  Federal  Government, 
has  become  part  of  the  park,  bringing  to  the 
park  the  most  majestic  royal  palms  In  otu* 
Nation  along  with  many  other  native  sub- 
tropical treea. 

The  Audubon  Society  supplied  the  super- 
vision, the  equipment,  and  tbe  wardens  by 
whose  efforts,  beginning  in  1901,  many 
species  of  the  Incomparable  bird,  animal, 
and  fish  life  of  the  park  region  were  safe- 
guarded and.  in  some  Instances,  saved  from 
ettinctlon.  The  thousands  of  Florida  club 
women  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Audu- 
bon members  throughout  the  Nation  have 
every  right  to  feel  happy  today  that  their 
devoted  efforts  have  borne  such  good  fruit. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  National  Park 
Service  which  now  begins  Its  patient  labor 
of  years  to  safeguard  this  Immense  wUder- 
nesa  and  at  the  same  time  make  It  subject 
to  visitation  and  enjoyment  by  mlUlons  of 
citizens  wUl  have  the  continuing  ardent 
support  of  these  two  great  organizations  as 
well  as  the  sympathetic  interest  and  back- 
ing of  lovers  of  nature  everywhere  and  of 
the  entire  American  public. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  At  this  time.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  also  desire  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  on  December  5, 
1947.  the  Post  Office  Department  placed 
on  sale  at  the  post  office  at  the  little  town 
of  Florida  City.  Pla..  which  Is  the  fur- 
thest south  incorporated  village  on  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States,  a  beauti- 
ful new  stamp  which  was  issued  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  commemorate 
the  establishment  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park.  On  that  occasion  a  most 
interesting  public  program  was  observed. 
at  which  the  principal  speaker  was  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 
Hon.  Joseph  J.  Lawler.  I  now  ask  the 
unanimotis  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Lawler  at  Florida  City. 
Fla..  on  December  5. 1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
M  follows:  I 
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It  Is  a  great  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be 
here  in  Florida  City  today  representing  the 
Postmaster  General.  Hon.  Jesse  M.  Donald- 
son, upon  the  occasion  of  this  flrrt  day  of 
Issue  of  this  beautiful  new  stamp  commemo- 
rating the  estahUshment  of  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park. 

Thla  magnificent  natural  wonder,  the  Flor- 
ida Everglades,  now  takes  on  greater  glory 
and  significance  in  the  public  eye  by  reason 
of  its  dedication  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  Nation's  great  national 
parks.  The  Importance  of  the  occasion  can 
tnily  be  attested  by  the  fact  that  our  great 
Chief  Executive.  Hem.  Harry  8.  Trxunan.  has 
seen  fit  to  honor  It  by  his  presence  at  the 
dedication  of  the  park  tomorroif. 


la  tba  paat  tb«  Poat  OOea  baa  laauad  spa* 
da!  Mmmemorative  etaoipa  for  10  of  tha 
natjcnal  parka.  In  preeanting  a  caea  in  be- 
half of  this  stamp,  your  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, Hon.  STEaaAas  L.  Holland,  has  repre- 
sented to  the  Poet  Office  Department  that 
the  State  of  Florida  baa  cooperated  and  con- 
tributed In  greater  dagraa  than  any  other 
State  heretofore  In  that  Florida  baa  con- 
veyed 800,000  acres  of  land  to  the  United 
States,  an  area  twice  as  great  as  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  appropriating 
over  •2.C00.000  to  round  out  the  area. 

So.  too.  Senator  Clattdz  Pxpni.  Governor 
Millard  Caldwell,  and  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Florida  presented  briefs  in  the 
cause  of  this  stamp. 

Today  on  this  spot  Is  being  issued  for  the 
first  time  a  beautiful  stamp  designed  after 
an  idea  submitted  by  the  Everglades  Park 
Commission.  The  stamp  Is  In  dimensions 
commonly  known  as  the  special-delivery  size, 
but  arranged  vertically.  The  central  design 
Is  an  outline  map  of  Florida,  emphasizing  tbe 
Everglades  National  Park  area.  In  the  fore- 
ground and  partly  covering  the  map  outline 
is  a  great  white  heron,  symbolic  of  the  exotic 
wUd  life  of  the  region.  The  coloring  in  deli- 
cate shadings  of  green  la  sirmbollc  of  the 
perennial  verdant  foliage  of  this  summery 
land. 

Notwithstanding  the  symbolic  features  Its 
potential  utility  has  not  been  sacrificed.  The 
stamp  is  In  the  3-cent  denomination,  the  one 
In  most  common  use  and  as  such  will  ctirry 
the  story  and  the  glory  of  Everglades  National 
Park  to  the  farthermost  comers  of  this  land 
and  to  lands  beyond.  Even  today  it  is  ex- 
pected upward  of  one-half  miUion  letters 
bearing  this  stamp  wUl  emanate  from  this 
honored  postofllce  Florida  City.  Millions  of 
additional  stamps  will  be  sold  after  tomorrow 
at  every  other  postofllce  in  the  United  Sutes. 

The  Issue  of  a  new  stamp  is  a  great  under- 
taking by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  la 
deemed  oustandlnpt  recognition  to  the  sub- 
ject so  honored.  Iherefore,  It  Is  a  source  of 
deep  gratification  when  the  recipient  signi- 
fies its  cooperation  and  appreciation  In  the 
wholehearted  and  elaborate  manner  dis- 
played at  all  times  by  the  Everglades  Park 
Commission  imder  the  able  and  energetic 
guidance  of  its  chairman.  Mr.  August  Burg- 
hard.  This  cooperation  and  Interest  has  been 
Indicated  not  only  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
project  but  In  every  phase  of  Its  progress 
even  to  its  culmination  In  these  appropriate 
ceremonies  today. 

The  Department  Is  not  xmmlndful  of  the 
Inestimable  assistance  of  Mr.  Paul  R.  Scott, 
who  made  personal  trips  to  Washington  to 
confer  with  our  esteemed  former  Postmaster 
General,  Hon.  Robert  E.  Hannegan,  and  my- 
self. And  I  have  been  reliably  Informed  by 
their  colleagues  of  the  untiring  and  ceaseless 
efforts  put  forth  by  Mr.  John  D.  Pennekamp 
associate  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  and  Mr' 
Will  Preston. 

This  spirit  of  cooperation  and  appreciation 
could  be  no  more  suitably  and  amply 
climaxed  than  In  this  final  touch  of  dignity 
by  having  here  to  accept  this  first  Issue,  your 
highest  ranking  official,  Hon.  MlUard  Cald- 
wen.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Governor  Caldwell.  I  am  proud,  I  am  hon- 
ored  to  present  to  you  with  the  compliments 
of  Hon.  Jesse  M.  Donaldson,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  this  album  svUtably 
Inscribed  with  your  name  and  covering  the 
first  sheet  of  stamps  of  the  special  Issue  com- 
memorating Everglades  National  Park. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  to  supplement  the  address  of  Mr 
Lawler  with  specific  information  con- 
cerning the  first-day  sale  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  commemorative 
stamp  at  the  Florida  City  Post  Office.  I 
now  read  mto  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  dated  December  10.  1947, 
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ftddresaed  to  me  and  signed  by  Joseph  J. 
Lawler.  Third  Attistant  Fostmaater  Gen- 
eral. The  excerpt  reads  in  part  a« 
follows: 

I  have  just  received  a  report  from  the  Poet- 
master  at  Florida  City  In  connection  with 
the  first -day  sale  of  the  stamp  and  she  re- 
ports that  there  were  466,647  first-day  covers 
cancelled  and  802.500  stamps  sold,  amount- 
ing to  $24,075.  This  was  Indeed  quite  a  fine 
showing  and  it  eclipsed  that  of  any  first-day 
sale  of  national  park  stamps. 

Mr.  President,  without  consmning  fur- 
ther the  time  of  the  Senate  by  reading 
additional  excerpts  from  the  letter, 
which  I  think  is  most  illuminating.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
excerpt  from  the  letter  bearing  on  4he 
sale  of  first-day  cover  stamps  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  just  received  a  report  from  the  post- 
master at  Florida  City  in  connection  with  the 
first-day  sale  of  the  stamp  and  she  reports 
that  there  were  466.647  first-day  covers  can- 
celed and  802,500  stamps  sold,  amounting  to 
$24,676.  This  was.  indeed,  quite  a  fine  shew- 
ing and  it  eclipsed  that  of  any  first-day  sale 
of  national-park  stamps.  In  1934,  the  De- 
partment issued  10  national-park  stamps  and 
they  proved  to  be  very  popular.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Evergladea  ^tamp  will  contiiuia  to 
be  one  of  our  popular  issues. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
siire  that  I  speak  for  the  entire  Florida 
delegation  and  also  for  the  State  officials 
of  Florida  and  for  our  entire  public  in 
expressing  to  the  Postmaster  General  our 
very  great  appreciation  for  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  creation 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park  by  issu- 
ing the  beautiful  commemorative  stamp. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  for  the  Florida 
delegation,  let  me  say  that  we  appre- 
ciated greatly  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Johnson]  at  the  dedicatory  cele- 
bration, and  we  hope  that  he  enjoyed 
there  the  beauties  which  I  think  are  ap- 
parent to  all  who  come — blue  skies, 
bright  sunshine,  beautiful  green  palms, 
and  the  myriad  bird  life,  animal  life,  fish 
life,  and  much  vegetation  which  cannot 
be  found  anywhere  else  m  our  Nation. 
Here  and  now  I  wish  to  extend  a  warm 
invitation  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing that  particular  southernmost  part  of 
our  Nation.  That  invitation  is  extended 
to  them  by  the  Florida  delegation,  and 
we  hope  they  will  visit  us  at  their  early 
pleasure  and  will  enjoy  for  themselves 
the  undoubted  beauties  of  the  only  sub- 
tropical national  park  in  our  entire  na- 
tional-park system,  and  the  only  one  that 
can  ever  be  in  the  national-park  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States.  We  shall  be 
greatly  pleased  by  the  presence  of  any 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  we  draw  no 
political  lines  whatever  in  the  extension 
of  this  cordial  invitation. 

RATIFICATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES         ^ 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
most  significant  anniversary  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  our  Nation. 


One  hundred  and  sixty  yeftrs  ago  today 
Pennsylvania  ratified  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  By  that  action  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Keystone  State  tn  the  arch 
of  the  American  Republic,  became  the 
second  State  to  join  the  Union. 

We.  of  Pennsylvania,  take  the  greatest 
pride  In  the  fact  that  the  American  Con- 
stitution, which  has  been  characterized 
as  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck 
off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  pur- 
pose of  man,  was  drafted  and  adopted  on 
the  soil  of  the  Keystone  State. 

We  are  proud  that  it  was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  little  more  than  11  years  earlier, 
in  the  Old  State  House,  at  Philadelphia, 
that  the  foimding  fathers  of  our  Nation 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  "these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be.  free  and  independent  States." 

Mr.  President,  to  my  mind,  there  is 
great  importance  in  recalliQ«  the  impor- 
tant anniversaries  connected  with  our 
Nation's  history,  and  particularly  the 
stirrtng  events  of  its  formative  dajrs. 

It  is  important  that  we  recall  the  cour- 
age and  sacrifice  of  the  patriots  who 
pledged  "their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor"  to  establish  tbe  new 
concept  of  freedom  which  is  our  heritage. 

In  markmg  such  anniversaries  we  can- 
not fail  to  be  reminded,  not  only  of  our 
rights  and  privileges,  bat  also  of  tbe  ob» 
ligations  of  American  citizenship. 

We  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  our  individual  responsi- 
bility to  safeguard  the  liberties  won  and 
preserved  for  us  by  the  heroism  and  sac- 
rifice of  men  and  women  in  every  gen- 
eration. 

I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  Sena- 
tors to  note  the  dates  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  Thirteen  Orig- 
inal States.  It  was  ratified  by  them  in 
the  following  order:  Delaware.  December 
7,  1787,  unanimously;  Pennsylvania,  De- 
cember 12.  1787.  vote  46  to  23;  New  Jer- 
sey. December  18.  1787.  unanimously; 
Georgia.  January  2.  1788,  unanimously; 
Connecticut.  January  9,  1788,  vote  128  to 
40;  Massachusetts,  February  6, 1788,  vote 
187  to  168.  Maryland.  April  28, 1788,  vote 
63  to  11;  South  Carolina,  May  23.  1788. 
vote  140  to  73;  New  Hampshire,  June  21, 
1788.  vote  57  to  46;  Virginia.  June  25. 
1788.  vote  80  to  79;  New  York.  July  26, 
1788,  vote  30  to  27;  North  Carohna,  No- 
vember 21.  1789.  vote  193  to  75;  Rhode 
Island,  May  29.  1790.  vote  34  to  32. 

The  first  State  to  ratify,  outside  the 
original  13,  was  Vermont,  which  ratified 
the  Constitution  January  10.  1791.  by  a 
vote  of  105  to  4.  Congress  admitted  that 
State  to  the  Union  February  18. 1791,  and 
the  language  employed  by  the  Congress 
in  admitting  the  State  is  most  interest- 
ing, namely,  "received  and  admitted  into 
this  Union  as  a  new  and  entire  member 
of  the  United  States." 

DEATH  OF  DAVID  EMERY  WHERRY 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  my  colleague  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Wherry]  left 
Washington  to  visit  his  father,  who  was 
then  ill  in  Nebraska.  It  is  my  sad  duty 
this  morning  to  announce  that  his  father 
passed  away  yesterday.  Therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  may  be  excused  from 


attendance  on  the  scastons  of  the  Seiiat* 
until  he  finds  ItpMstble  to  return. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Doinf ILL  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, consent  is  granted. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  In  connection  with  the 
passing  away  of  our  colleague's  father. 
Mr.  David  Emery  Wherry.  I  wish  to  say 
that  Nebraska  has  lost  one  of  Its  best 
known  and  most  highly  respected  citi- 
zens. Funeral  services  will  be  held  at 
Pawnee  City,  Nebr.,  next  Simday,  De- 
cember 14. 

THE  PRICE  OF  FUEL  OIL 

Mr.  PEPPER,  liir.  President.  I  desire 
to  read  the  following  telegram: 

JACKSOKVILLE.  FtA.,  D€cemX>€r  It,  194T. 
Hon.  Claudx  Pn>nai. 

United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
In  1939  the  city  of  Jacksonvllls  vras  paying 
75*4  cents  per  barrel  for  fuel  oil.  In  1943 
this  was  increaaed  to  Sl.ee  per  barrel;  in  1945 
to  tl-78  per  barrel,  and  in  1946  was  reduced 
to  $1.37  per  barrel  but  was  later  increased  to 
$1.73.  On  Jantury  1,  1947.  we  were  paying 
$1.83  per  barrel,  which  has  tieen  increased  to 
$2.45  per  barrel.  This  latest  increase  tock 
place  on  November  ao,  1947,  and  ccnstitntca 
a  42-cents-per-barrel  Increase.  This  latest 
Increase  took  place  after  the  city  commiasion 
and  dty  council  of  the  city  of  JackaanwUla 
had  completed  its  1948  budget  and  the  effect 
at  ^.ts  increeae  ia-^o  throw-  oar  ie4a-  lMiilea$..i 
out  of  line  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
$530,000.  I  have  just  learned  that  the  Pure 
OU  Co.  yesterday  increaaed  the  cost  of  fuel 
<^  to  $2.98  per  barrel  at  Port  Tampa,  Fla. 
Thla  means  an.  additional  53  cents  per  barrel 
increase.  We  are  Inclined  to  believe  that  a 
similar  Increase  wiU  be  attempted  by  all  of 
the  other  major  companies  including  Gulf 
Oil  Co.  with  which  the  city  of  Jackson- 
vUle  does  business.  I  wish  to  protest  the 
action  of  the  oU  companies  in  making  the 
42-cente-per-barrel  Increase  on  November 
20,  1947,  and  earnestly  request  that  you  and 
Senator  Holland  institute  an  Investigation  of 
the  oil  companies  of  the  United  States. 
Their  financial  records  reveal  that  they  are 
making  more  profit  at  this  time  than  ever 
in  the  history  of  their  business  and  I  do  not 
feel  that  such  drastic  increases  in  the  price 
of  fuel  oil  are  justified.  The  cost  of  fuel 
oU  has  Increased  102.48  percent  since  1941. 
I  know  of  no  other  commodity  that  has  in- 
creased to  this  extent.  Kindest  regsrds. 
Oeorce  a.  Piebcs. 
Commissioner,  Public  Utilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  read  another 
telegram,  as  follows: 

GAnfESvn.LX,  Fla..  December  It,  1947. 
Hon.  Claude  Pefpes, 

Senate  Office  Building: 

In  past  60  days  price  of  bunker  C  fuel  oil 
has  advanced  45  cents  per  barrel.  We  now 
have  information  price  will  go  to  $2.98  per 
barrel  f.  o.  b.  Tampa.  This  will  be  increase 
of  125  percent  in  past  12  months.  The  city 
of  Gainesville  has  not  increased  electric  rates. 
We  will  appreciate  your  doing  all  possible  to 
see  that  price  is  not  further  increased. 

J.  B.  MOBELT,  Jr., 

City  Manager. 

I  also  desire  to  read  the  following 
telegram: 

Taicpa,  Fla.,  December  It,  1947. 
Senator  Claude  Peppeb, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
We  are  advised  that  one  oil  company  has 
posted  a  new  price  for  bunker  C  oil  at  Port 
Tampa  and  others  are  contemplating  follow- 
ing their  lead.   This  will  bring  the  price  of  oil 
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9.  J.  Oami  nm, 
»l.  r«Mpa  IU4trl«  Co. 

Mr  Pmkknt.  T  hiivf  ntllrti 
Hc%  lo  the  httcntlon  of  t.ht«  ab)|  Senator 
rrom  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  nnd  Ml  rd  If  hu 
commit t»«  Would  not  uk«  Ju 

of  ihr  «ubJi«ot  and  inauiulr  an    .^ . 

•N  whi>thpr  or  not  th«  Mortaltant  In- 
crvaara  arr  Ju«ufk>d  ir  «\ichlr»cr«»a»««j« 
In  fiirl  oil  rtiatj*  ar»  madr  it  aimi  Iv  mrana 
that  th<>  utility  companira  art  lolni  to 
have  to  rhargr  hlihvr  ralra  to  a  i  alrrady 
burdrnad  citlarnry.  which  in  KUlTfrlni 
"-binder  the  fxaclinu  hiiih  pru«  *  of  thr 
prMMit  day.  I  bcllrva  tha  hl«  i  rout  of 
uvlnt  that  la  eoniinuing  tha  ir  tlation  la 
tha  freataat  dan«ar  to  AmrrUan  proa< 
prrlty  and  atahiltty  today  If  1 1«^  aitua< 
tlon  U  not  fffrctivf ly  met,  it  In  k  imk  to  do 
■Mir«  to  undvrminr  our  ln«ii( 
dMnorracy  and  to  impair  our  il.„, 
help  other  nations  and  propli  a  of 'th« 
world  than  any  other  thin«  «  tilch  en* 
dangers  \u  today.  Moreover,  I 
political  parlieii  do  not  join,  or 


the  two 
II  ont  of 


thrm.  through  the  Executive,  t^r  other, 
through  the  Congrraa,  do  not   propone 
ttetire  the  adoption  of  an  rflectlvo 


unto  that  one  rvspot  iibie  for 
the  failure.  It  i««mii  to  ma  thai  when  w« 
talk  about  blpartlman  policy  bring  de 
alrabia  and  In  tha  public  interr  it.  aurely 
the  f^rnt  challenge,  nay.  the  ap  M-al,  Mr. 
Priwldant,  from  the  American  eople.  u 
that  Wf  agree  upon  a  blpaiiian  pro- 
•mm  to  bring  pricea  down  or  in  niabiligo 
the  economy,  ao  that  the  m»M '»  of  the 
American  peopir  will  not  otmtini  lally  auf 
(f  r  an  impairment  of  their  level  uf  living. 

TAX  Nir%'l«lOM  AND  HWDVC  ION 

Mr,  MrCLIlXAN  Mr.  »*re«ii  rnt.  two 
•fforu  were  made  during  thr  in  ular  »eii 
•Ion  of  Congreag  tarllvr  ihu  yei  r  to  en- 
•rt  a  law  redticini  Income  taxea  H  R  1 
«nd  H  R.  tMO  paMrd  both  I  ntiAm  of 
Contrtaa  by  RUbatantiNl  major  »ie«,  hut 
MCh  met  with  a  Prenidi'niinl  vito.  The 
■Mlie  failed  to  overrule  by  the  i  ereaaary 
twO'thlrda  vot«i  thi-  r-  i  lenilit  veto  of 
H  R  1.  aiul  the  H  11 .  .  t  .>\r^\  in  mve  the 
neriHMary  t>^<'  ii  (U  majority  lo  over- 
ride the  Prt  •!  I.  ,tl  vrtii  or  H  H  lOAO 
Thtia,  nelilin  nn  I  are  betamr  aw,  and 
A  reduction  in  im  <h\^  tailva  wa^  not  M< 
fomiMlahed 

The  laaue,  howevi  i    i< ..  not  lU«n  •#(• 
MmI.    Ii  u  »(III  with  u*  aiut  mo*  iding  lo 
iU  reporia  frtiin,  and  pttuii.  aii  temeni* 
•k  •  H.iiienI  Republican  l»<Mder«  the  m« 
)*•««( y  party  td  the  CtUlgieaa  \h\  pnaea  Id 


renew  the  fight  for  the  enactment  of  a 
tax- reduction  bill  in  the  early  days  of 
the  forthcoming  regular  session  of  Con> 
greM. 

When  the  foregoing  tax-reduction 
bills  were  before  the  Senate,  promises 
were  given,  which  a^e  supported  by  pub- 
lic statements  made  since,  that  the  ma- 
jority party  would  submit  and  sponsor 
during  the  coming  regular  session  a 
general  tax-revision  bill.  Anticipating. 
Mr.  President,  that  one  or  both  such 
measures  will  come  before  us  tn  one  form 
or  another  .shortly  after  Congress  con- 
venes in  January  194w.  I  wish  to  diaeust 
some  provi.<tions  which  I  believe  should 
be  contained  In  any  Ux  bill  that  may  be 
•naeted  Into  law. 

When  the  two  bills  to  which  X  have 
referred  wer«  before  the  Senate,  I  ex- 
priigid  the  view  that,  under  the  then 
existing  conditions,  the  propriety  and 
wisdom  of  enacting  a  general  tax-reduc- 
tion law.  rejiulting  In  a  loss  In  revenue  to 
the  Treasury  of  gome  14.000.000.000 
annually,  was  cxtrtntly  doubtful  and 
highly  debatublt.  I  atoo  ln«ii.<«ted,  Mr. 
PrtMiident.  in  addraaMa  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  before  Ihe  ctytctment  of 
a  general  reduction  bill,  of  at  loaat 
NtmultaneouMiy  with  any  tax*rtd\ictlon 
measure,  there  should  bt  tnaotad  a 
general  tax-revtaion  law.  X  have  not 
changed  my  opinion,  I  still  entertain 
the  same  views  that  I  then  I'Xpressod, 

In  my  Jud«mrnt.  Mr  Prealdent.  iht 
two  tax-reduction  bills  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress  were  unable  to  muster  the 
I  wo- third"*  vote  of  both  Mousea  necessary 
to  override  a  veto  and  finally  failed  of 
enactment  bcoatiat  of  four  principal 
raaaons; 

First.  Because  more  than  one-third  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  were  not 
sufficiently  convincad  that  thp  Tvaaattry 
could  afford  the  toaa  In  rivfnuaa  of 
M.000.000.000  annually  without  endan- 
gering the  financial  security  gf  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sr'oond  Because  the  reduction  in  rataa 
which  would  have  been  accomplished— 
both  bills  were  Identical  In  that  respect— 
would  have  given  a  far  greater  measure 
of  relief  to  those  taxpayers  In  the  higher 
income  brackeu.  who  nttd  It  least, 
than  to  taxpayers  in  the  lower  Income 
brackets,  who  need  tax  relief  the  moat. 

Third,  Beratiae  many  Membtra  of 
Coneresa  believe  that  lax  reduction 
should  not  be  consummated  until  our 
laws  have  been  reviaed  to  elimlnatt  ex- 
isting inequuies  and  tniustieal.  and  thus 
equnliae  among  nil  citlsrna,  Moordlng  lo 
their  ability  to  pay.  the  haavylaM  burdtn 
that  our  people  art  now  eompeiled  to 
carry, 

Fourth  BecAuae  some  of  tha  ladder- 
nhip  of  the  maiority  party  attempted  to 
^)icr  iuK)n  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration a  tax-reduction  bill  of  tlulr 
own  cunc-t'pt  and  stead(a«ily  refused  to 
accept  <  ider  any  amendments  to 

Ihone  bills,  iiicspecllve  of  ih«  merits  and 
Ihe  lusimcaiiun  for  such  aniendinenis, 

Mr  Pitisident,  ioma  of  the  cau'.es  for 
Ihe  failure  of  enafMiiiit  of  either  of 
Ihnse  uilta  can  b«  rmBfid  in  tha  oeurif 
of  future  las  legiaiaiien  If  a  nonpifliiMi, 
iiaieamanlilie  approach  Is  miii, 

UghiNiion  III  radur«  uvMir  lo  rtvlM 
t^r  UN  tiiu.  utrt  ihould  not  n  onafloi 


on  the  basis  of  momentary  popular  ap<- 
peal  that  would  give  to  one  of  the  major 
parties  a  political  advantage  and  place 
the  other  at  a  political  disadvantage. 
The  issue  should  be  presented,  consid- 
ered, and  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  true 
financial  position  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Its  known  existing  obligations.  Its 
current  cost  of  operations,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  that  can  be  reason- 
ably anticipated,  together  with  the  level 
of  our  national  Income,  the  status  of  our 
national  economy,  and  the  ability  of  our 
people  to  pay. 

uvtt  MAiMTAm  sotms  mcAL  eoucixs 

It  is  Imoeratlve  that  we  undertake  to 
eAt4bllsh  and  maintain  sound  fiscal  poli- 
cies but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of.  or  fall 
to  trtke  Into  account,  the  burden  that  high 
taxes  impose  upon  thoaa  who  produce  our 
national  income  and  the  strain  that  .such 
taxes  place  upon  our  economy.  It  Is. 
therefore,  not  only  proper  but  necaaaary 
tliat  the  Congress  from  time  to  time  ra- 
axamine  our  tax  structure  and  rates  with 
the  view  of  revi.ning  our  tax  laws  so  a« 
to  remove  discriminations,  to  eliminate 
Injustices,  and  to  reduce  uxes  where  and 
when  It  Is  pos.Niblr  to  do  so  without  Im- 
pairing the  essential  functions  of  Govern- 
ment or  raiorung  to  deficit  spending  in 
order  to  maintain  them. 

Mr.  President,  high  taxes,  aa  compared 
to  the  ratas  prior  to  tha  war.  are  hfvti  to 
•tay,  Ut  no  one  be  decalved  about  this 
nor  attempt  to  mislead  others  tha'.  we 
should  or  could  go  back  to  a  priiwar 
tax  base  or  rate.  It  simply  cannot  b« 
done.  By  practicing  rigid  econom.v  in 
Government,  which  by  no  maana  hai  ytt 
been  attained  In  this  postwar  period,  we 
still  will  have  a  Government  that  will 
co't  from  130,000.000.000  to  |35,OOO,0OO,- 
000  annually  for  the  next  few  years. 

We  have  a  1260.000,000.000  debt  t(^  be 
serviced.  The  interest  on  this  debt  is 
|S,000,000.000  per  year,  an  amount  e<iual 
almost  to  the  total— 15.200,000,000— or  all 
taxes  and  revenues  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  flacal  year  11)30. 
The  administration  of  the  many  rro- 
grams  and  law.i  that  have  been  enat  ted 
for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  our  war  vet- 
erans iMvolvcA  an  annual  expendltun*  of 
M.OOO.OOO.COO  t .  17.000.000.000.  To  main- 
tain an  adequate  national  defense,  und 
thus  keep  our  Nation  militarily  prepared 
for  any  eventimlity  that  might  arhe.  In- 
volves at  the  very  minimum  a  cost  of »( ma 
•  10,000,000,000  to  112.000.000.000  anni^al- 
ly.  The  expense  of  mainuinlng  the  reg- 
ular established  departnionts  and  agen- 
cies of  Government  amounts  to  over  te.- 
000.000.000  a  year.  Costs  of  other  special 
programs  and  services  authorlaed  by  Isw 
amount  to la.soo  oonooo  or  la.ooo.ooo.'ioo 

each  year.  Paymetu  on  the  imiional  d  'bt 
of  not  less  than  |3.S00,000.000  should  ba 
made  annually. 

Those  expenses  of  Government  total 
120,500.000,000  to  $11,000,000,000.  Thiuie 
figures  do  nut  tike  tnlu  account  prupoiied 
expendiuuea  for  fuielgn  aid  and  relief, 
eiiliOr  of  an  amaritnry  nature  or  In  » 
long-rania  proirnm  Kiirthdr,  no  alln^v. 
aiu«e  Is  made  foi  adaiiitmal  cu«u  of  Odv* 
•nimani  aaaoeUlfd  wuh  leHulallnn  n  iw 

r>nding,  whlah  Mav  he  enat  leU  intu  law. 
Imvii  ifferanaa,  Mi  hasidanl,  io  lUah 
pittptMais  a«  universal  mtlllMy  IrilAs 
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Ing.  which  will  cost  a  minimum  of  $2,- 
000,000,000  annually;  a  bill  that  is  pend- 
ing to  establish  a  national  housing  policy 
and  program  thai  will  cost  $1,000,000,000 
annually:  bills  now  pending  for  raises  in 
pay  for  all  Federal  employees,  which.  If 
enacted,  will  cost  from  $1. COO  000.000  to 
I2.000.OCO.000  annually;  bills  to  expand 
social  security;  and  many  other  meas- 
ures now  pending  which  would  material- 
ly increase  P'ederal  expenditures  if  en- 
acted into  law.  Many  of  those  bills  have 
strong  support  and  some  of  them  will  be- 
come law 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Bsnator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  had  hoped  not 
to  be  interrupted,  but  I  am  glad  lo  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  X  Invite  the  Ssnator'a 
attention  to  the  fact  that  In  connection 
wich  future  expenditures  he  ha.s  forgot- 
ten one  Item  which  will  probably  cost 
even  more.   I  refer  to  care  of  the  aged. 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN,  X  had  Intended 
that  to  be  included  in  social  security  ex- 
pansion. I  nm  not  disrefrardlng  the  cost 
which  might  be  involved,  but  I  could  not 
enumerate  all  the  pending  bills  that  If 
enacted  would  Increase  Government 
costs. 

Theia  are  raalltlea.  Mr.  President. 
Clo.MnfT  our  eyes  to  them  and  rcfujilng  to 
acknowledite  them  will  not  make  ihcm 
diaappaar.  They  must  be  faced  and 
reckoned  with  in  all  our  dollbertvllonn 
and  Inevitably  so  when  we  consider  tax 
legislation. 

TAX  SATas  eARAUXL  COST  OT  OOVXaNMrNT 

Our  tax  rate  and  revenuM  must  be 
kept  at  a  level  commensurate  with  the 
condnulng  cost  of  government.  We 
cannot  reduce  taxes  and  at  the  same 
tine  enact  more  and  more  laws  that  will 
ateadily  Ineraaaa  the  annual  expendi- 
tures of  tha  Federal  Government;  nor 
can  we  materially  reduce  taxes  until  we 
ahall  have  succeeded  In  sub.stantlally 
reducing  and  atabiliilng  the  cost  of 
Kovernmant. 

From  my  ixporlenoo  and  observations 
of  government  as  a  Member  of  Consresa 
for  0  yaari,  and  in  view  of  tha  present 
atate  of  world  affairs  and  our  own  do- 
mo«Uo  problemi,  it  li  my  Judsmeiu  that 
for  the  next  4  or  6  years  our  annual  ax- 
pensrs  will  ba  approxtmataly  $15,000.- 
000.000.  In  maklni  ihii  astlmata,  X  am 
aiRuming  that  the  Conirosa  will  dill- 
tfr\Uy  leak  to  Invoke  every  reaeonable 
economy  oonilstent  with  proper  mainte- 
nanoe  of  easentlal  governmental  fune- 
tloni  and  national  gecurlty.  I  am  hope- 
ful, but  by  no  means  certain.  Mr.  Hieil- 
dent,  that  thli  Milmate  Is  adequate  and 
will  hi  fluftlrlent  to  provide  for  any  ex- 
pcndliuics  that  may  bo  incunod  by  such 
forelin>ald  prourama  as  the  Conireia 
may  finally  authorlie.  Bueh  hope  or  ai- 
siunpuoM  may  be  entirely  too  optlmlitlo, 
but  U  Ii  clearly  the  duly  and  raiponal- 
blltty  of  Conireaa  to  make  every  effort  to 
koop  Federal  aNpendlturoi  from  rblni 
above  that  fluure  and,  if  poailMf.  hdld 
them  below  It.  If  we  ean  luooofd  In 
limiiini  federal  ekpendlturM  Is  III,- 
000.000,000  or  IfM  annually  for  the  niNl 
I  mn,  UiftI  will  lui'ely  permit  wmft  re* 
tfuetttn  In  \gm  in  view  of  iho  praeenl 
ind  •nlltflpilii  btlh  nitlonal  ineome. 


TAX  axvwoit  BxrosB  TAX  axoucnoM 

Assuming,  Mr.  President— and  I  hope 
this  assumption  will  subsequently  be  Jus- 
tified— that  we  can  hold  Federal  expend- 
itures to  a  level  that  will  permit  tax  re- 
duction, then  I  wish  to  make  clear  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  proper  procedure  the 
Congress  should  follow  in  effecting  tax 
reduction. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size again,  as  I  did  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  when  the  two  previous  tax  reduc- 
tion bills  were  before  this  body,  that  tax 
reduction  should  bo  preceded  by  tax  re- 
vision. A  proper  tax  revision  law  carries 
with  it  a  measure  of  tax  reduction  and 
will  produce  a  loss  in  revenue  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

During  the  war  years,  when  laws  were 
enacted  levying  taxes  that  increased  the 
Federal  Qavernment's  annual  revenues 
from  $5,200,000  000  in  the  fliical  year  1839 
to  $43  300,000.000  in  the  fbcal  year  1847, 
some  Inequities,  ^i.^xriminatloni,  and  in- 
justices were  either  inadvertently  or  un- 
avoidably established  in  our  tax  struc- 
ture end  otl)crs  ihnt  existed  were  greatly 
accentuated. 

TNS  CQMMVNITT'PaonSTT  INBOtnTT 

Tlio  most  grievous  inequity  \%  the  split- 
income  device  which  Is  rccognlR'd  by  the 
Trea.<ury  Depart mcnl  In  the  collection  of 
Federal  personal  income  taxes  In  the  12 
community-property  Btatae.  The  irant- 
Ing  of  this  prlvllriee  li  a  dlRcrlmlnatlon  by 
the  Federal  Government  aialnst  some 
0.000.000  married  taxpayeri  living  In  the 
36  common-lnw  States  to  whom  such 
prlvilogo  is  denied. 

The  12  community-property  States  are 
ArlRona.  California.  Idaho.  Louisiana, 
Michigan.  Neb'liaka.  Nevada,  Now  Mex- 
ico, Cklahom\(,  Oregon.  Texas,  and 
Washington.  A  thirteenth  Slate,  Penn- 
sylvania, enacted  a  community-property 
law  In  1847.  but  the  Pennsylvania  Su- 
preme Court  held  tho  law  unconstitu- 
tional Within  00  days  after  it  became 
effective. 

Recognition  of  the  split-income  prin- 
ciple In  the  community-property  Statea 
by  tho  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
the  collection  of  taxes  places  husbanda 
and  wlvok  of  the  commoh'law  States  at  a 
aubalanttal  dtaadvaniase.  Tht^y  are 
compelled  lo  pay  a  hlsher  rate  oi  Federal 
tax  on  their  Inoomea  than  husbands  and 
wlvea  are  required  to  pay  tn  community- 
properly  Statea.  ThU  u  tttntanouni  to 
the  Federal  Government  penallaini  mar- 
ried taxpayera  in  three-fourthn  of  tha 
•tatea  of  the  Union. 

Thta  doee  nol  warrant,  nor  do  I  Imply, 
any  eriUdam  whatsoever  of  the  12  com- 
munlly-proporty  Slates,  light  of  those 
BtaioN  Adopt cd  the  rommuniiy-pioperty 
aysiem  lung  before  tho  Congress  enaoted 
an  ineome-lax  law.  Four  of  the  II 
changed  from  a  common -law  to  a  oom- 
munlly-property  system  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  atatute— Oklahoma 
In  INI,  and  Oregon,  Miohlian,  and  Ne- 
braaka  duiing  the  paat  year.  Whether 
aueh  tranaltlona  were  made  to  avoid  tho 
FfderftI  tax  penalty  Impoiod  on  oiHnmon- 
law  Itatai  la  ImmatavtAl.  laeh  of  thoN 
itatea  had  ovary  moral  »nd  leial  rtiht 
to  i>hanie  tta  lawa,  NqwovoTi  Mr.  Froi* 
Idem,  If  Dim  lunsiMim  wai  mottvilitf  by 
i  dtalro  to  Avoid  the  tM  penalty  now 


imposed  on  common-law  States,  such 
action  presents  irrefutable  argument  in 
support  of  the  revision  which  I  propose. 
Section  8.  article  1.  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
coUftct  tuxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excise  to 
pay  tlie  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States:  but  aU  duties,  imposts,  and  excise 
shall  be  imtlorm  tbrougbout  the  United 
Sutes. 

In  that  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  President,  the  Congress  is  empow- 
ered to  tax  the  citiaenry  of  this  Nation 
to  support  the  Government,  but.  with 
equal  force,  it  is  also  enjoined  to  mate 
taxes  equal  and  uniform  lo  all  Ihe  peoplt 
alike,  irrespective  of  State  residence  and 
citiw>nshlp. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  again 
and  implore  this  Congress  to  do  its  duty 
to  llic  people  of  the  several  oommon-law 
States.  The  Congreaa  should  comply 
now  without  further  delay  with  this 
plain  mandate  of  the  Constitution  and 
revise  the  Federal  tax  laws  so  aa  to  make 
them  uniform,  equitable,  and  nondla- 
crimlnaiory  throughout  the  Nation. 

AMovNT  or  mcatiiTT  8T  mwvieuAt 
mcoMi  Lxvat. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  President,  X  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  to  Inaert  as  a  iMtrt 
of  my  remarka  a  table  prepared  by  tlif 
Trea.su ry  Department  ahowtng  tlM 
amount  and  percentage  of  hither  taxee 
paid  on  given  Incomes  by  husbands  and 
wivee  of  common-law  Statea  than  are 
paid  by  hu.tbands  and  wlvea  of  oom- 
munlty-properiy  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

reble  thowint  dtfftrfnct  In  emeiiat  end 
perrenfogf  of  Itxeomt  tax  in  commMniry- 
property  and  non-communfty-proptrty 
Statta 

I  For  tiesd  ol  tunily  «it>i  no  chUdrenI 


CemMnfrt 

inmnie 

Mot* 

rwonul 

U4Ut 


I i,rao...., 
I  i.aiin,.,., 
I  I.MVI 

IV.«NI..... 
IiNNI..... 
lilllW..... 
'4,t)Ml..it. 

nm 

A,tiWI 

Ti(<M|.t... 

inyPt  ■  •  • . 


iJiixi;tKio.,. 
•r  A  •,!«»,,. 

l|,i.(!tMWi 


'  Ii. 


Tti  iHtysblt 


rommw 
niiHtroo* 
i>rl)Ktal«i 


e.i 
I 


'I 


i«0 

Wi,  Ml 
',<NI.Mi 


iininltv- 
TMI'Mly 

autv«> 


|,M/  l( 
»,  l»'.MI 
4.(147,1(1 


ni(T«r. 


•eaeaetoe* 

e«*«  eeeeea 
tetiaeetat 
•••ssattft* 
•  • etat  »■•• 


iw,ei 
rs.ii| 

11 


I. 

4,  .r.',  n'< 


■'I    1. 


I     In. I 


Mr.  M>  u  i  LUN.  Mr.  FiMldenl, 
Arkanaaa  uoinR  a  eummon-law  Slate,  I 
Am  ranulred  to  poy  NN  more  Federal  Ia< 
oome  (AN  on  my  hIaiv  ai  a  Unlled  ItAloi 
•eiiator  than  li  rtqufroi  tf  m  lonaiori 
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fhwi  thrtt  communltjr-proi  f rtjr  Btaiet 
that  border  on  Arkannaiw -LouUlAnA. 
Texu,  and  Oklahoma.  Thi  i  dllTprrnc« 
In  the  amount  of  Fcdrral  In  omo  tax  ii 
applicable,  of  courH*.  to  all  ilemberi  oS 
CoocreM  from  common 'law  Stateii 

Another  illustration  of  th<>  vlciou^n 
of  otir  prer.cnt  tax  laws  un  ier  present 
nUlnta  of  the  Treasury  Deiartment  Is 
that  wtMreas  the  coma)uni|y-property 
lavi  of  13  States  are 
given  validity  for  income-ta  c 
the  partnership  laws  of  Arkftr  las  and  the 
othrr  common-law  States  ure  n^lthpf 
recn<mixed  nor  given  validity  )y  the  Fed- 

il  Oovfrnmrnt.  A  huibani  in  Arkan- 
and  In  othrr  common-law  States  may 
by  fift.  or  otherwise,  onr-half  of 
hifl  bualiMas  mmI  Inoome  to  hi<  wife.  Ttia 
tranaaetlon  ia  l«fal  and  bin  llni  under 
8tat«  laws,  but  the  Ptdartl  (  ovemment 
nimm  to  PM>mit  the  wife  t<  p«y  usw 
OB  IMT  iMir  Of  the  Income  of  i  m  btwlnsw 
and  r^ulraa  the  hu'band  to  pay  all  tha 
tax.  If  the  hmbMUi  ■lv(>s  or  sella  an  In- 
tertat  In  his  bMlMW  to  some  hird  party, 
to  somaoiMr  oiHilda  of  the  f e  mily  drcle. 
tiM  Pitftna  Oifiminrnt  frr  tax  pur* 
poitf  rtmmHtm  INa  as  a  val  d  tranAae- 
tlon.  but  If  he  ehooiies  to  m«  ka  his  wifa 
a  partner,  a«  a  wife  u  unc  rr  the  law 
of  community-property  Htatr  ,  the  Inter* 
nal  Revrnur  Huirati  huldA  t  )is  to  be  a 
dr*v  Or  to  evade  luxn,  and  cjrnix'N  the 
husband  to  pay  the  tax  on  th  <  whoir  u\. 
come  If  the  communiiy-pr  >pvriy  laws 
of  13  State*  are  to  U«  rrooviii  ird  a^  they 
DOW  art  for  coilrrtion  of  tsxcs,  In  my 
offtAton.  the  family  partnrmh  pa  In  other 
tttlW  should  likewise  be  rcdognilad. 
Refusal  by  the  Bureau  of  lnt(  mal  lltvt- 
ou«  to  so  recoxnixe  thrro  is  i  n  outrlyht 
discrimination  as^iin.Ht  tho.-r  i  iatei. 


ffAS  BAumm 


■V    STSTia    OWMV 

etAM 


LiT-iwenMt 


Mr.  Pmfdent,  I  ask  unan  moui  con^ 
Mnt  to  Insert  In  the  Rrcoso  1 1  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  table  of  esttrrut  m  made  by 
the  Congressional  Juint  Conmlttea  on 
Internal  llevaoue  Tuxiilon.  which  r«< 
Vtoli  ttaa  anount  of  savlnma  in  Federal 
iaeomt  Ismi  that  aocruo  ainually  to 
Mch  of  iho  community-prop  rty  States 
ftnd  iha  amount  of  savinus  hat  would 
accrue  to  our  common-law  8  ates  If  our 
ridaral  Uk  laws  were  aoMM  M  so  as  to 
nqulrt  the  Trtasury  DepsHs  tnt  to  col. 
Icct  Incoma  taxes  from  hun  >and«  and 
wlvat  of  all  tho  SUtes  on  •  uni  orm 

Thort  being  no  objection,  th  » table 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  p^ccoaD.  as 
follows: 

Ettimtt^  dUtributton  bf  8t»te»\of  the  reo- 
efiu«  lot  ttfttr  enactment  Of  V.  X.  JtsO) 
of  the  "ipltt  income'  propotal 

ooMMumrr-paoearrT  n< 


California.. 

Hawaii 

lOatto 

MewM 

Oklabona. 

OT*gOll         .■--.--■...■■■ 

Texaa .* 

Waahingtoa 

Total  coaomuzilty-prop- 
•rty  Stataa 


evenue  losa 
•5.  I5S.000 

82.621.000 

a.  5C0. 000 

3.  394,  OOO 

10.  340. 000 

•S.  780.000 

•.909.000 

1.006.000 

a.  206. 000 

15.  500.  000 

12.017.000 

38.  2S«.  000 

17. 040.  000 


118.000 


Connect  lent.. ........ 

Dalawart ... 

OUtriet  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Oaorgla...... ...... 

minols 


lOWR ..... 

Kanaaa... ...... 

Kentucky...... 

liaUM 

Maryland 

M«j«««buaatta.. 

Minntsota 

MiMUs.ppl..... 

Muaourl 

Montana 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jsrsajr 

New  York 

MerUi  GaroMna. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio... 

Pannaylvinla... 
Rhod*  talsMl.. 
HmiihOarollM. 
Noum 


•  «•■••«««••••*• 


man 

Vermimt 

Virxinin.. 

Wt^uVirgmiO.. 

W  MSQWNBsi  •  •  «  •« 

Wy— lag 


IMal  Boa-eommunlly* 
property  gutM 


Jeoennelait 
|g.M8.00O 

1.180.000 

4.030.000 

T.7S8.000 

to.  175.  000 

S.  810. 000 

11.848.000 

14.038.000 

12,688.000 

•1.800.000 

aO.  898. 000 

11.818.000 

».  385. 000 

8, 078. 000 

4.430.000 

81.  BOO.  000 

41.800.000 

IS.  848, 000 

8,018,000 

18.108,000 

•.4g8.oeo 

t,4tl,000 

«s.aM,ooo 

170.000.000 

10,  0^,  000 

1.680.000 

•1.190. 000 

U,  ITS.  000 

T.0^8,000 

•iMi,  000 

1.880,000 

11.467,000 

I.0M.0O0 

!.•••,  000 

I4.8«8,000 

1.888,000 

18,  878. 000 

1.  TOO.  000 


■m,  810, 000 


Tulal.  all  StatM  and  Hawaii, 
AUsks.  aod  Oiitrtct  el  Co* 
lumbla 1,047,838,000 

Mr  McCX^LLAN.  Thvsf  figures  arc 
slgnincnnt.  Mr.  Prrsldent.  In  1940  citl- 
•ona  of  Arkansas  paid  Into  the  Federal 
Troasury  $68,000,000  In  prnonal  Income 
taxes.  If  the  husbands  and  wives  of 
Arkansas  had  been  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  splitting  their  Incomsa  and  filing 
separate  returns  on  ooe-hajf.  as  la  done 
by  iMisbAnds  and  wlvea  of  community- 
propOTtF  tUUs.  th«  people  of  Arkansas 
would  havt  sAved  In  1840  approxlnmtey 
•5,000,000  tn  F84«ril  Incomo  uxes.  The 
foregoing  taWt  ghoirs  IIM  SAvlngs  In 
Paderal  Inoome  taxes  thnt  would  accrue 
to  married  toxpayera  In  nil  other  oom- 
mon-taw  States. 

On  the  17th  day  of  Juno,  Mr.  Proal- 
dent.  X  Introduced  in  the  Senate  bill 
1463  to  amend  our  present  tax  lawa  so  as 
to  make  uniform  the  payment  of  Fttltral 
taxes  upon  family  Income  and  tbus  cor- 
rect the  Injustice  now  perpetrated  upon 
the  people  of  a  majority  of  States.  My 
bill  would  permit  husbands  knd  wives  of 
all  States,  Irrespective  of  the  property- 
ownership  structure  of  the  various 
States,  to  split  their  Incomes  for  Federal 
tax  purposes.  This  would  place  ail  mar- 
ried couples  on  the  same  basis  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  income  taxes  and  not 
require  those  living  in  three- fourths  of 
the  States  to  bear  a  heavier  share  of  the 
tax  burden  than  those  in  the  12  com- 
munity-property States.  Of  course.  I 
ioiow  that  under  the  Constitution  all 
revenue  measures  must  ori^ate  In  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives,  but  I  shall 
offer  my  bill  as  an  amendment  to  any 
tax  Wl  that  passes  the  Hot2$e  of  Repre- 


senutlves  and  oomea  to  the  Senate,  It 
similar  provisions  are  not  already  iii  tho 

Bouse  bill. 

When  House  bill  1  and  Bouse  bill  3960 
were  before  the  Senate  earlier  this  7ear, 
I  offered  my  bill,  or  like  provisions  3f  It. 
as  an  amendment  to  those  measureo.  In 
each  lastance.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Senate.  The  amendment  to 
House  bill  1  was  voted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  37th  day  of  May  1847. 
with  39  Senators  voting  for  and  61  v«:)tlng 
against.  I  again  cfTcrcd  the  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  35  other  Sen- 
ators to  House  MO  IMO.  and  on  the  14th 
day  of  July,  this  year,  the  amendment 
received  40  votes  for  to  62  against.  Tho 
proposal  thus  gained  11  votes  in  the 
Senate  In  that  brief  period  of  time. 
Many  Senntors  who  did  not  supporv  the 
amendment  at  that  time  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  they  favortJ  ita 
objcctlvcN  but  Insi.st^d  the  provlNioria  of 
the  amendment  properly  should  be  in- 
corporated in  a  tux  rovislon  bill  and  not 
In  tho  then  pending  tax  roduciion  bill. 
Mr.  Prssldent,  X  pauso  to  nou  that 
aince  Congreis  has  reconvened  a  Scnstor 
who  votod  agaln.iit  the  amendment  has 
now  introduced  a  bill  In  the  Senate  to 
have  the  provision  enacted  Into  lav.  X 
refer  to  the  bill  Introduced  by  tho  very 
able  chairman  of  the  Approprlatons 
Committee  of  the  Stmnlo.  tho  senior  Ikn- 
■tor  from  New  Hampshire  IMr,BaiDcK8). 
who  Introduced  on  i hr  34th  of  Novcn>bor 
SonaU  bill  1777.  which  Is  a  bill  draiicd 
and  reeommondrd  by  the  American  Bar 
Association.  The  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  voted  against  the 
amendment  which  I  ofTered.  He  vtited 
against  It  one  time  and  was  pared 
against  It  the  other  time.  But.  we  are 
continuing  to  gain  aupport  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  In  the  House  for  thia  propoaiil. 

Since  X  took  the  floor  this  afternoon 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Pcnnnyivsnla 
(Mr,  Martini,  whoao  State  this  jear 
undertook  to  enact  •  oommunlty-prop- 
erty  law  In  order  to  save  Its  eitiiens  III,- 
000  000  a  ycur.  and  whose  Supreme  Court 
within  80  days  after  enactment  held  the 
law  unconstitutional,  has  come  to  mc  on 
the  floor  and  stated  that  ho  is  now  b.iclc 
of  this  propostl. ' 

Mr.  Prrsldnnt.  T  believe  It  can  be  stated 
without  succesiiful  refutation  that  when 
the  Senate  last  voted  on  the  amondmont 
It  would  have  been  adopted  except  for 
repeated  assurances  given  by  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  on  the  floor  or  the  B:  n- 
ate  that  the  revision  of  our  tax  laws  In 
this  respect  would  be  placed  high  on  the 
agenda  for  action  in  the  forthcoming 
regular  session  of  the  Congress. 
BBiroMnaiLiTT  or  tEnraucAN  lsaoibbkiip 
Mr.  President.  I  call  on  the  Republican 
leadership  of  this  Congress  to  make  that 
promise  good.  I  Insist.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  incorpo- 
rate in  any  tax  bill  it  reports  a  provision 
that  will  remove  this  injustice  and  In- 
eqxilty  In  our  present  tax  structure. 
When  I  presented  the  amendment  be- 
fore, contention  was  made  that  the 
Treasury  could  not  stand  the  additional 
loss  of  revenue  of  approximately  $800.- 
000,000  that  this  tax  reform  would  In- 
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volve.  I  replied,  and  X  repeat  now.  by 
saying.  "It  Is  never  the  wrong  time  to  do 
right."  X  insist  again,  Mr.  President, 
that  Irrespective  of  whether  it  is  prudent 
to  enact  legislation  now  for  a  general 
reduction  In  taxes,  we  can  correct  this 
rank  Injustice  to  5.000.000  taxpayers  who 
are  now  unjustifiably  penalized,  without 
Jeopardizing  Treasury  revenues.  A  Just 
Government  will  not  longer  tolerate  such 
a  vicious  discrimination;  an  honest  and 
enlightened  Consress  should  not  con- 
tinue to  perpetuate  it.  A  righteously  In- 
dignant citizenry  of  36  States  of  the 
Nation  demands  action  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  Nation 
favor  this  proposal.  If  wo  can  take  the 
Oallup  poll  as  any  indication  of  popular 
sentiment,  then  that  sentiment  is  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  of  this  tax-rovlsion 
proposal,  In  a  recent  Gallup  poll  it  was 
found  that  77  percent  of  the  nsople  favor 
extension  of  tho  principle  of  split  In- 
come, At  that  time  6  percent  reols- 
ttrod  as  being  opposed  to  it,  and  17  per- 
osnt  did  not  exprcs;*  an  opinion.  But 
82.7  percent  of  thoso  who  expressed  an 
opinion  about  it  favored  tho  onnctmcnt 
of  thut  principle  Into  law.  I  further  call 
thp  nttfntlon  of  my  rollc agues  to  tho  fact 
that  this  propu.'^nl  is  fuvornd  by  nil  elansca 
and  all  groups  of  tho  people  of  the  United 
States.  Ziuhty-four  percent  o^  tho  bual- 
ness  and  ptofeisional  people  of  the  Na- 
tion favor  It.  Ilghty-ono  percent  u(  tho 
whitc-rollsr  rltlsens  favor  It,  and  78  prr* 
cent  of  the  (anners  and  74  porcont  u(  tho 
mnnunt  workera  favor  It, 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whnt  the 
HousQ  Ways  and  Meana  Committee  will 
do,  what  kind  of  a  tax  measuro  It  will 
report,  or  what  action  the  House  will 
take;  but  I  warn  the  Republican  isader- 
shlp  of  Congress  that  It  will  again  en- 
counter pxtrrme  dlfflculty  In  any  attempt 
to  enact  tax  leginlatlon  that  does  not  con- 
tain a  provision  that  will  remove  this 
discrimination  and  do  Justice  among  all 
married  taxpayers  of  this  Nation.  I  aay 
that  not  as  a  threat  but  as  an  appeal  to 
the  Republican  leadership  and  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation early  In  the  next  session  of  Con* 
gresi.  However,  X  have  no  hesitancy  In 
serving  notice  now.  Mr,  President,  that 
henceforth  no  major  tnx  bill  will  pms  the 
United  States  Senate  until  I  shall  have 
made  every  effort  and  used  every  proper 
means  within  my  power  and  at  my  com- 
mand to  hcve  any  measure  proposed 
amended  so  as  to  do  simple  Justice  to  tho 
husbands  and  wives  of  Arkansas  and  to 
those  of  the  other  36  common-law  States 
of  this  Nation. 

OTHXR  INEQXnTtES  IN  TAX  STSUCTURB 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  Injus- 
tice in  our  tax  laws  that  applies  to  hus- 
bands and  wives  of  community-property 
States,  and  It  also  should  be  corrected. 
Certain  amendments  to  the  Internal 
revenue  statutes  enacted  in  1942  imposed 
a  Federal  inheritance  tax  on  the  half  of 
the  property  already  owned  by  the  sur- 
viving spouse  under  community-property 
laws.  Husband  and  wife  each  are  vested 
with  legal  ownership  of  a  half  interest  in 
community  property,  and  that  interest  of 
the  surviving  spouse  should  not  be  taxed 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  other,  who 
legally  owned  and  left  only  a  half  interest. 


This  la  manifestly  unfair.  Married 
couples  of  community-property  States 
have  a  Just  complaint  In  this  regaid.  and 
the  Congress  should  promptly  i-emove 
this  injustice.  Senators  from  com- 
munity-property States  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  this  problem  than  I  am;  but 
I  assure  them,  as  I  have  on  previous  oc- 
casions, that  if  they  will  present  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  this  unfair  tax 
when  the  next  tax  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate.  I  shall  gladly  support  it. 

DOVBLK  TAXATION  ON  COaiHMtATI  INCOMa 

In  any  revision  of  the  tax  laws.  Mr. 
President,  consideration  should  bo  given 
to  what  amounts  to  double  taxation  on 
corporate  income.  So  far  as  I  know,  thia 
is  the  only  kind  of  Income  that  1.*  taxed 
twice  under  existing  law.  The  Govern- 
ment collects  a  tax  on  the  net  income  of 
a  corporation,  and  then  collects  an  ad- 
ditional Income  tax  from  the  corpora- 
tlon'fi  stockholders  upon  the  dtvidenda 
distributed  by  the  corporation  to  them. 
Somr  measure  of  rolirf  ahould  be  given 
on  the  tax  on  corporation-dividend  in- 
come. 

The  continued  wlllingneaa  of  the  cltl- 
sens  of  the  United  States  to  make  Invest- 
ments In  corporate  enterprises  is  a  vital 
factor  in  mnlntninlng  the  economic  pros- 
p:'rity  of  ihiN  country,  Private  entrr- 
prl'-o  must  be  supported  by  private  cap- 
ital. Double  taxation  upon  corporate  In- 
come not  only  iub.lprtN  income  from  such 
Investments  to  heavier  taxes  than  that 
pipced  upon  any  other  class  of  Income, 
but  serves  at  a  dcieri'cnt  to  Inventors  in 
private  cntrrprl.««e. 

Several  methods  have  been  auggeated 
for  afTordln(t  proper  relief.  Some  of  the 
propoaals  appear  to  be  sound  and  work- 
able. X  do  not  cnre  to  single  out  any  par- 
ticular one  for  detailed  discussion,  but 
I  do  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  in  collaboration 
with  Treasury  offlrlals,  to  work  out  and 
submit  some  plan  that  will  eliminate  the 
double  taxation  that  la  now  imposed  on 
thl.<  character  of  Inoome. 

TAX  SSDUCTION  SY  MiamS  PmSONAL  BXSMmONa 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  X  have 
heretofore  discussed  come  within  the 
purview  of  tax  revision.  I  wish  now  to 
address  my  remarks  to  tax  reduction  by 
the  process  of  raising  personal  exemp- 
tions. 

House  bin  1  and  House  bill  3850  pro- 
posed an  across-the-board  reduction  of 
80  percent  on  incomes  up  to  $1,000;  30 
percent  to  20  percent  reduction  on  in- 
comes from  $1,000  to  $1,400;  20  percent 
reduction  from  $1,400  to  $136.720 :  15  per- 
cent reduction  from  $136,720  to  $302,396; 
and  10  >  2  percent  on  all  incomes  above 
$302,396.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
believe  that  a  general  tax  reduction  by 
that  formula  would  result  In  far  greater 
benefits  to  those  of  large  Incomes  than 
would  be  afforded  to  taxpayers  In  the 
low-income  brackets.  Such  a  formula, 
Mr.  President,  fails  to  take  into  account 
that  some  23.000.000  of  the  49,000,000  of 
our  citizens  who  now  pay  income  taxes 
were  placed  upon  the  tax  rolls  during  war 
years  by  the  simple  process  of  lowering 
personal  tax  exemptions. 

While  the  tax  load  is  heavy  upon  all 
our  citizens,  both  rich  and  poor,  it  can- 


not be  denied  that  an  extreme  burden  is 
being  carried  by  those  in  the  low-income 
brackets,  who  are  least  able  to  pay. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  any  equitable 
tax  reduction  bill  should  provide  a  raise 
in  personal  exemptions  In  proportion  to 
the  reduction  made  In  rates.  As  we  re- 
duce rates,  we  should  remove  from  the 
Federal  tax  rolls  mlUioas  of  citizens  in 
the  low -Income  brackets  whoso  payment 
of  any  Federal  income  tax  deprives  tliem 
of  some  of  the  actual  necessities  of  life, 
based  on  a  minimum  standard  of  living 
under  the  economic  conditions  that  now 
prevail. 

At  the  last  aession  I  propoaed  an 
amendment  to  H.  R  1  raising  personal 
exemptions  from  $600  to  $750  for  a  alnglo 
person  and  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  for  mar- 
ried couples,  Thia  amendment  waa  re- 
jected by  the  Sanate  by  a  vote  of  27  for 
to  44  against.  Thereafter,  X  proposed 
an  amendment  to  H.  R.  3850  to  raise  tlM 
personal  exeihptlons  to  $900  for  a  single 
person  and  to  $1,200  for  a  married  couple. 
This  amendment  waa  rejected  by  the 
Scnnto  by  tho  very  narrow  vote  of  48  for 
to  47  aualnst.  The  first  amendment 
would  have  removed  between  eight  and 
nine  million  persona  from  the  Federal 
tax  rolls,  and  would  have  cost  the  Treas- 
ury soms  $3  000,000,000  annually  in  loss 
of  revenues;  tho  second  would  have  re- 
moved sbout  6.000,000  persons,  and 
would  have  resulted  In  an  estimated  loss 
of  $1,800.000  000  annuslly. 

TAX  asLiur  roa  Tuoas  who  moit  nscb  n 

Mr.  President,  personal  exemptions 
should  bo  raised.  A  man  nnd  wife  whose 
Income  now  la  only  $1,600  a  year  must 
pay  $85  Federal  Income  tax.  That  sim- 
ply means  that  those  people  are  deprived 
of  $85  worth  of  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  medical  services  that  are  Indispensa- 
ble to  maintaining  a  very  minimum 
standard  of  living.  Those  are  the  peo- 
ple, Mr,  Prenldent,  who  are  really  suffer- 
ing from  high  taxes.  If  our  Government 
can  stand  any  loss  of  revenue— If  now  Is 
the  time  to  make  a  reduction  in  Income 
taxes— let  us  start  by  tncludlni  In  any 
tax  reduction  bill  that  we  enact  relief  for 
those  people  who  need  it  most  by  raising 
personal  cxemptlona  aufllelenUy  to  take 
them  cfr  the  tax  rolls. 

If  another  tax-reduction  bill  oomee 
before  this  Congress  that  does  not  raise 
personal  exemptions,  X  shall,  as  X  did 
before,  propose  amendments  to  it  that 
will  do  so,  and  I  shall  make  every  effort 
in  my  power  to  have  them  agreed  to. 
When  this  shall  have  been  done,  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  go  as  far  as  we  reason- 
ably can  toward  reducing  taxes  in  all 
other  brackets. 

The  Republican  Party,  having  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  has 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  enact- 
ment of  proper  tax  legislation.  The  Re- 
publican leadership  of  Congress  has  the 
power  to  determine  the  priority  that 
shall  be  given  to  consideration  of  all 
measures  now  pending,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  Introduced.  This  leader- 
ship can.  If  It  will,  have  a  tax-revision 
bill  considered  and  enacted  before  a  gen- 
eral tax-reduction  bill  is  acted  upon. 
And  I  believe  It  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Republican  leadership  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  Congress  itself,  before  taxes  are 
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redooed.  to  entct  a  Ui-revlJlon  bill  re- 
taonag  many  of  the  InequiUc^  tb&c  have 
dlfjupiil  under  present  lav. 
pomie  this  course  may  prolre  to  be  a 
serious  error.  Tax  reduction  rithout  the 
Deeded  revisions  to  which  I  ha  ve  referred 
will  sin^ply  perpetuate  the  tiscrixnina- 
yooB  and  injustices  that  now]  exist. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  1 1  strongly 
■ppeai  to  the  Republican  leaaership  and 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Comm  tttee  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  to  r  :port  out  a 
proper  tax-revlslon  bill  and  hive  it  acted 
upon  before  the  enactment 
era!  tvu- reduction  bill.  That 
doui  procedure  that  should  >e  followed 
an'J  the  prudent  course  for  (longress  to 
pursue.  I  hope  we  will  be  (i^  en  the  op- 
portunity early  in  the  next  session  to 
enact  a  tax-revision  bill  tt^at  will  do 
Justice  to  millions  of  America^  taxpayers 
-who  are  now  the  Tlctims  of 
not  willful,  discrimination  uhder  exist- 
ing law.  I  hope.  too.  Mr.  Pre:  ident.  that 
In  the  next  session  of  Congr  iss  we  will 
enact  legislation  to  raise  personal 
empUons  ai  order  to  remove 
zens  from  the  tax  rolls  and  he  p  others  in 
the  low-income  brackets  w^  greatly 
need  tax  relief. 


any  gen- 

is  the  Judl- 


C08T  or  PLICnONS  IN 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Presidi  nt.  one  of 
the  great  problems  facing  the  'Nation  and 
the  Congress  today  is  the  i|;flationary 
spiral  that  plagues  us  all. 

Serious  consideration  even  bow  is  be- 
ing given  the  problem  of  the  I  igh  cost  of 
living.  Yet  there  is  one  field  o  Inflation- 
ary pressure  which  should  j  command 
great  consideration  from  my  Republican 
orilesgues  in  this  Chamber,    dertainly  it 


ex- 
many  citl- 


OHIO 


Is  a  primary  consideration  to 
colleagues  from  Ohio  who  ma 
tng  of  contending  for  the  lepublican 
nomination  for  President.  Tl  at  consid- 
eration is  the  rising  Repubti(fm  cost  of 
beins  defeated. 

Only  recently  In  the  electloi 

land.  Ohio,  where  Eliot  Ness,  t  le  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  mayor,  ws  s  defeated 
by  the  greatest  majority  in  fiistory  by 

Thomas  A.  Burke,  a  Democrat  

cost  of  defeat  was  brought  he  me  to  Re- 
publicans with  stunning  impa  *t. 

It  cost  the  Republican  flnant  e  commit 
tee  $149,096  to  poll  86.042  vo^es. 

figures  out  to  approximately  $ 
to  be  defeated. 
Now  this  is  a  very  serious  astect  of  the 

Presidential  aspirations  of  vapous  Ohio 

Senators.    It  also  adds  up  to 

able  factor  in  the  Presidential 

of  other  Republicans  in  the  ('onsrress — 

and  there  are.  I  believe,  a  dos^  or  more 

outride  the  Halls  of  Congress 
These  rising  costs,  perhaps—  mark  you. 

I  only  say.  perhaps — have  so4e  bearing 

on  the  fact  that  Republicans 

«*?m  to  favor  people  who  have 
They  have  to  do  so. 
Where  else  would  the  camp^gn  funds 

come  from  to  pay  these  spiralii  ig  costs  of 

defeat? 

Meanwhile  I  should  like  to  mention  the 
fact  that  Mayor  Burke's  ino<  est  ^ 
ptJi«D.  which  brought  him  th  ^  greatest 
majority  In  the  history  of  Cleveland,  cost 
>45J>67.  The  cost  of  Democra 
was  approximately  20  cents  a 


any  of  my 
be  think- 


which 
73  a  vote 


generally 
money. 


ic  victory 
pote. 


And  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  to 
show  how  the  cost  of  defeat  has  risen, 
the  previous  record  for  high  spending 
was  also  one  set  by  defeated  Republicans. 
That  was  in  1936.  when  Ohioans  spent 
$93,000  to  try  and  carry  Cleveland  for 
Mr.  Lsmdon. 

The  figures  I  have  presented  here  are 
those  revealed  in  a  report  made  to  the 
election  board  of  Cuyahoga  County.  Ohio, 
by  the  Republican  coimty  finance  com- 
mittee, headed  by  industrialist  Alfred  J. 
Weatherhead. 

Only  an  industrialist  could   bear   to 
•  make  such  a  report. 

As  yet,  I  am  informed  by  an  article  In 
the  Cleveland  Press,  written  by  Political 
Editor  Richard  Maher.  the  Republicans 
have  not  gotten  around  to  reporting  who 
contributed  this  money.  But  they  will, 
for  that  is  the  law. 

Meantime,  if  we  project  these  com- 
parative election  expenditures  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  it  becomes  evident  why  the 
Republican  legislators  seek  to  cut  the 
taxes  of  the  wealthy  by  such  huge 
amounts. 

They  are  hunting  for  that  $1.73  a  vote 
for  the  1948  campaign. 

Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  President,  usually 
I  agree  with  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  sp.ys.  but  I  want  to  call 
his  attention   to  the   fact   that  under 
democratic  rule  practically  every  man 
appointed  to  head  an  agency  has  been  a 
millionaire.    Senators  know  of  the  ap- 
pointments of  Rockefeller,  representa- 
tives of  the  House  of  Morgan,  and  of 
Pauley,  all  millionaires.    I  could  stand 
here,  as  Henry  Wallace  stood  in  Madij^on 
Square  Garden  when  he  spoke  3  months 
ago.  giving  a  list  of  names,  as  he  did.  of 
millionaires   appointed   by  the   present 
President    of    the    United    States    of 
America.    Henry  Wallace  named   mil- 
lionaire after  nxillionaire  after  million- 
aire.   I  need  only  cite,  for  example,  the 
fact  that  less  thaa  2  months  ago  the 
richest  man  in  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Brown, 
known  from  the  time  he  was  a  little 
child  as  one  of  the  richest  children  in 
the   entire   United   States,   was   named 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air. 
As  I  say.  I  generally  agree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Idaho,  because 
he  says  so  many  things  that  I  beUeve  are 
In  behalf  of  the  common  people,  but 
when  one  looks  over  the  country.  Mr. 
President,  what  does  he  find?     He  will 
ascertain  that  It  is  alleged  that  it  is 
imder  a  Democratic  administration  that 
the  national  debt  goes  up  and  up  and  up. 
and  that,  when  it  gets  so  high  that  the 
WMnmon  peopls  cannot  tolerate  it  any 
longer,  a  group  of  fine  men.  who  are  Re- 
publicans, are  elected  to  cut  the  debt 
down  and  down  and  down.    That,  Mr. 
President.  Is  said  to  be  the  record,  and 
I  could  not  sit  here  and  let  the  state- 
ments of   my  distinguished   friend   go 
unchallenged. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  for  calling  at- 
tention to  the  faet  that  so  many  mil- 
lionaires have  risen  to  places  of  promi- 
nence under  the  Democrats.  I  deplore 
it  more  than  does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  because  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  my  party.    I  cannot  even  argue 


with  him  on  that  point.  All  I  can  say  Is 
that  if  the  Republicans  had  been  In 
power,  there  would  be  more  millionaires 
at  the  top  than  there  are  now.  I  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  are  the 
ones  who  have  been  wanting  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt,  about  which  my  friend 
from  North  Dakota  spoke,  and  that  we 
have  been  fighting  agsunst  reduction  of 
taxes  of  millionaires,  even  though  we  are 
becoming  too  friendly  with  them  in  our 
administration. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
certainly  be  in  an  embarrassing  predica- 
ment to  make  any  indication  of  choice 
between  my  distinguished  colleagues 
here.  I  think  I  should  supplement,  how- 
ever, what  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  said  as  to  the  practice  of  the 
Republicans  to  relieve  the  people  of  a 
burdensome  debt.  He  said  their  cher- 
ished procedure  was  to  put  into  power  a 
group  of  competent  businessmen  who 
would  beat  the  debt  down.  I  might  add 
that  the  alternative  method  is  to  raise 
prices  so  high  that  a  debt  of  $300,000,- 
000.000  is  inconsequential. 

TAFT-HARTLEY  LAW 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  recent  case  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Ball]  is  on  the  floor  at  the  present  time. 

This  body  last  spring  debated  for  sev- 
eral months  the  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  At  that  time  I  Indicated 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  how  unfair 
employers  could,  and  I  thought  would, 
take  advantage  of  its  provisions  to  break 
down  the  system  of  voluntary  and  free 
collective  bargaining  which  had  been 
built  up  over  the  years,  to  drive  down  the 
wages  of  our  working  men  and  women, 
thereby  reducing  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  people.  I  said  then  it  was  a  bill  to 
cheapen  American  labor.  And  this  case 
which  I  am  going  to  discuss  in  a  moment 
shows  clearly  that  the  act  is  having  the 
effect  I  predicted. 

On  November  17  the  Remington  Rand 
Co.  filed  petitions  with  two  NLRB 
regional  offices  for  elections  to  determine 
whether  its  employees  in  seven  plants 
desired  the  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America  as  their 
bargaining  agent.  The  petitions  covered 
10.000  employees  of  Remington  Rand, 
Inc.,  at  Its  seven  plants,  located  at  Tona- 
wanda.  North  Tonawanda.  Ilion,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Herkimer,  N.  Y..  and  at  Ben- 
ton Harbor.  Mich.  On  December  5,  New 
York  newspapers  reported  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board's  regional 
directors  in  Buffalo  and  in  Detroit  dis- 
missed the  company's  petitions  on  the 
ground  that  an  election  involving  a  union 
which  had  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  could  not  be  authorized 
by  the  Board.  The  rulings  of  the  re- 
gional directors  are  evidently  based  upon 
a  similar  decision  by  the  Board  itself 
rendered  shortly  before  In  the  case  of 
Herman  Loewenstein,  Inc..  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Adirondack  Leather  Work- 
ers Union  and  International  Pur  and 
Leather  Workers  Union  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Local  202.  CIO. 
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What  disturbs  me  is  not  so  much  the 
correctness  of  the  decision  of  the  Board 
under  existing  law,  but  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  improper  interpretation  of  the 
decision  of  the  Board  by  the  company  in 
question.  For  example.  Mr.  Denham. 
the  general  counsel  for  the  NLRB,  when 
crked  by  newspapermen  to  comment  on 
the  case,  is  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  December  5.  1947,  to  have  said  that 
if  the  Remington  Rand  Co.  continues  to 
reco'^niz?  th!s  union,  despite  the  rulings 
cf  the  regional  directors,  and  enters  in- 
to a  contract  with  the  union,  it  does  so 
at  its  own  peril. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  a 
written  address  by  Mr.  Dsnham  made  in 
New  York,  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  and  I  doubt  very 
seriously  v/hether  Mr.  Denham  ever  in- 
tended to  say.  if  he  said,  the  words  which 
are  attributed  to  him.  If  he  said  them, 
Mr.  President,  as  they  were  reported,  I 
am  sure  they  were  in  a  context  which 
was  not  disclosed,  and  that  the  company 
was  all  too  eager  to  seiza  upon  some 
"off  the  cuff"  remark,  to  pick  out  some 
word  detached  from  its  context,  in  order 
to  adopt  the  policy  to  which  I  will  refer 
more  in  detail,  namely,  to  void  and  va- 
cate a  contract  which  it  already  had  with 
the  union,  to  reverse  a  policy  of  the  past, 
and  to  try  to  put  the  responsibility  for 
that  antisocial  conduct  upon  a  chance 
word  out  of  its  context  by  the  general 
counsel  of  the  NLRB  or  upon  some  deci- 
sion of  the  NLRB  itself. 

The  pertinent  part  of  the  address  by 
Mr.  Denham  I  believe  to  appear  on  page 
6  of  his  address,  reads  as  follows: 

Under  the  law.  the  union  security  previ- 
sion and  the  other  processes  of  the  Board  are 
denied  to  those  labor  organizations  wlilch 
have  failed  to  fully  comply  with  the  require- 
ment concerning  the  filing  of  certain  data 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  distribution 
of  copies  of  their  balance  sheets  and  operat- 
ing statements  to  all  their  members,  and  the 
filing  with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  cf  affidavits  of  all  their  officers  and  all 
the  cfficers  of  the  national  or  International 
labor  organizations  of  which  they  are  affili- 
ates or  constituent  units,  that  such  officers 
are  not  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  do  not  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recall  that  the 
language  cf  the  act  forbids  the  union 
the  use  of  the  procedures  afforded  by 
the  law  through  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  without  the  union  having 
complied  with  the  requirements  in  the 
law  itself.  We  all  recognize  that,  unless 
the  union  does  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  in  the  law,  it  cannot 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Board,  or  it  cannot  claim  the  benefit  of 
the  authority  and  of  the  action  of  the 
Board.  But,  Mr.  President,  this  situa- 
tion does  not  mean  in  any  sense  that, 
because  these  conditions  are  not  com- 
piled with,  existing  contracts  are  void 
and  invalidated,  and  that  there  is  any 
duty,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer, to  void  or  to  invalidate  contracts 
in  existence  because  these  conditions,  as 
I  say,  have  not  been  complied  with. 

The  Remington  Rand  Co.,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  attempted  either  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  which  I  shall  speak  in 


more  detail,  basing  its  action  upon  the 
alleged  rulings  cf  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  in  the  cases  I  have  men- 
tioned, or  upon  the  detached  statement 
of  the  general  counsel  of  the  Board  to 
which  I  have  adverted.  They  have  used 
this  alleged  authority,  Mr.  President,  to 
strip  the  union  of  the  official  cert. fixa- 
tion it  has  enjoyed  at  the  sevon  plants 
for  periods  ranging  from  1  to  7  years; 
and  this  action  of  the  company  v.'culd 
imply  that  the  Board  action  opened  the 
way  for  cancellation  of  certifications 
without  elections  for  unions  with  over 
3.000.000  members.  Including  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  the  United  Steel  Workers 
of  America,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  and  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  of  America  which  have 
fail?d  to  comply  with  requirements  of 
the  act. 

On  July  26  after  a  protracted  6  weeks' 
strike  at  the  seven  plants,  the  Remington 
Rand  Co.  entered  Into  a  strike  settlement 
agreement  with  the  union,  providing  for 
an  11 '2  cents  an  hour  increase  in  v.ages 
and  for  six  paid  holidays — 8  cents  to  be 
paid  Immediately  on  return  to  work  and 
an  additional  SVa  cents  per  hour  to  be 
paid  as  of  November  1.  1947.  The  com- 
pany also  agreed  to  negotiate  local  issues 
within  2  weeks  and  to  submit  any  un- 
resolved issues  to  arbitration  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  It  also  agreed  to  nego- 
tiate a  national  contract  covering  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  at  all 
plants.  Now.  let  us  see  what  happened 
after  this  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  act. 

Thereafter,  the  company  refused  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  new  local 
contracts.  The  union  notified  the  com- 
pany on  August  6  of  its  failure  to  enter 
into  local  negotiations  on  unresolved 
issues  and  asked  immediate  action. 

On  August  7  of  this  year,  in  apparent 
anticipation  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  the  company  unilater- 
ally terminated  existing  local  agreements 
and  so  notified  all  the  United  Electric 
locals. 

On  August  29.  after  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  became  effective,  the  company  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  contract  to  the  union 
which  I  shall  describe.  This  proposed 
contract  gave  Remington  Rand  the  ab- 
solute right  to  set  all  the  important 
working  conditions  none  of  which  would 
be  subject  to  the  grievance  procedure. 
The  company's  proposed  contract  gave 
It  the  right  to  speed  up  incentive  pro- 
duction and  cut  rates.  Although  exist- 
ing contracts  had  provided  that  the  nor- 
mal operator  should  be  able  to  earn  from 
25  percent  to  33  >  3  percent  above  base 
rate,  the  proposed  contract  provided  no 
such  guaranties  but  permitted  the  com- 
pany in  each  case  to  determine  what 
earnings  should  be  for  what  it  considered 
normal  effort.  The  proposed  contract 
of  the  company  would  have  meant  sharp 
wage  cuts  for  the  workers  in  addition  to 
incentive  wage  cuts.  Thus,  the  proposed 
contract  made  no  provision,  as  did  the 
existing  contracts,  for  two  10-minute 
wash-up  periods  a  day.  Elimination  of 
these  wash-up  periods  would  have  meant 
a  6  cents  an  hour  wage  cut  for  every 
worker.  Further,  second  shift  employees 
who  have  been  receiving  a  night  bonus 


of  10  cents  an  hour  for  2  hours  worked 
after  midnight  would  receive  only  5  cents 
an  hour  for  these  2  hours.  The  com- 
pany's proposed  contract  gave  It  the 
right  to  hire.  fire,  transfer,  promote  and 
fill  vacancies  without  regard  to  seniority. 

At  the  time  the  company  submitted 
these  proposals  it  refused  to  announce 
the  additional  3^2  cents  increase  effec- 
tive November  1, 1947.  as  required  by  the 
national  strike-settlement  agreement. 

The  company  also  refused  to  negotiate 
local  contracts  or  a  national  contract,  as 
required  by  the  national  strike  settle- 
ment agreement,  and  on  September  8  the 
company  posted  notices  on  all  Its  plant 
bulletin  boards  thai,  "the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947  has  thrown 
off  your  shackles."  It  notified  the  work- 
ers that  no  collective-bargaining  con- 
tracts existed  in  any  plants,  that  work- 
ers did  not  have  to  be  in  the  union,  that 
workers  could  settle  Individual  griev- 
ances without  a  union,  and  so  forth. 

More  recently  the  New  York  Times  on 
December  8  reported  that  the  company 
announced  that  it  was  severing  relations 
with  the  union  on  the  basis  of  the  NLRB 
ruling  dismissing  the  company's  peti- 
tions for  election.  In  a  press  statement, 
Mr.  Shorten,  its  vice  president  in  charge 
of  industrial  relations,  said  the  compa- 
ny was  forced  by  the  NLRB  ruling  not 
to  recognize  the  union  as  the  certified 
bargaining  agent  for  its  workers.  Mr. 
Shorten  said: 

The  preservation  of  our  American  form 
of  government  and  our  American  way  of  life 
Is  paramount.  Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  will 
not  treat  with  contempt  either  the  public 
policy  of  our  Government  or  the  rulings  of 
Its  officers;  nor  will  it,  as  aptly  stated  by 
NLRB  General  Counsel  Robert  N.  Denham, 
act  at  Its  peril  under  the  law  recognizing 
the  UE-CIO  during  Its  Ineligibility  under 
the  National  Labor  Relatioiu  Act.  as 
amended. 

Remington  Rand.  Inc..  recognizes  that  the 
interests  of  our  employees  are  our  Interests, 
and  we  will  cooperate  in  good  faith  with  cur 
employees.  Individually  or  through  their 
proper  representatives,  for  the  purposes  of 
fostering  and  maintaining  sound  labor  rela- 
tions so  that  the  company  and  our  employees 
will  live,  work,  and  prosper  together. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  wondering  If  the 
Senator  had  verified  the  statement  of 
the  Remington  Rand  Co.  that  they  had 
been  told  by  Mr.  Denham  that  they 
could  not  deal  with  the  union  except  at 
their  peril?  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  that  statement  is  true  or  not, 
or  whether  it  is  a  newspaper  story? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Den- 
ham has  allowed  me  the  privilege  of  an 
interview  at  2:30  this  afternoon — and  I 
expect  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  I  have 
concluded  my  remarks  here — at  which 
time  I  expect  to  hear  from  Mr.  Denham 
directly  as  to  whether  he  was  misquoted 
or  not.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  Mr.  Denham  never  made 
any  such  statement  with  the  intention 
that  it  should  have  any  such  meaning 
as  the  company  attributed  to  It.  If  Mr. 
Denham  used  the  words  "at  their  peril." 
he  used  them  In  a  context  which  has  not 
been   disclosed.    I  am  morally  certain 
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that  Mr.  Denham  never 
and  certainly  would  not 
tlfled  in  sayinR.  that  beca 
had  not  complied   with  the 
entitling  it  to  call  on  the 
redress   of   Its   grievances, 
there  was  any  duty  on  the 
employer   to   void   and 
tracts  then  in  existence  between 
ment  and  labor  in  that 
vitiate  collective-bargaining 
with  the  union. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  asked  the 
cause  I  think  that  is  an 
I  cannot  conceive  of  Mr 
ing  anything  like  that  In  suet 
the  company  would  be  justifl^ 
pretlng  it  as  it  apparently 

Mr.    PEPPER.      I 
with  the  able  Senator  from 
am  making  these  remarks 
Ueve  that  this  is  an  lnstan4e 
an  employer — to  whose 
refer    in    greater    detail 
taking  advantage  of  a 
chance  word  or  statement 
text,  to  try  to  place  on  Mr 
the  National  Labor  Relation: 
onus  of  a  policy  which  is 
labor-management  policy  foi 
namely,  to  act  as  though  th( 
no  right  to  exist  as  a  unipn 
though  the  contracts  were 
»o  that  the  company  could 
with  the  union  on  its  own 
employer  Is  also  tr3rtne  to  tak 
of  this  remark  or  unintendec 
of  its  context  to  try  to  bea ; 
wages  of  the  workers  at  a  tinle 
workers'    living    costs    are 
rising. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    As  I  recall 
of  the  Committee  on  Latx)r 
Welfare,   there   is   nothing 
which   would    prevent    the 
Rand  people  from  dealing 
the  union,  regardless  of 
particular  provi.«;ion  of  the 
complied  with  or  not.    Does 
know  of  anything  in  the  law 
absolutely   prevent   the 
dealing  with  the  imion.  or 
collective  bargaining  if  it  so 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Nothing 
might  be  that  in  case  they 
a  closed -shop  or  imion-shop 
whlAt  can  be  entered  into 
certain  conditions,  there  woUld 
question.     However,  aside 
and  that  question  is  not  invo 
there  is  no  compulsion 
the  employer  to  prevent 
from  dealing  with  the  union 
or  from  recognizing  the 
existing  contract.     All  the 
to  take  away  the  right  of 
National  Labor  Relations 
the  conditions  precedent 
the  act  have  been  complied 
union. 

This  company  has  a  long 
Tlolent  resistance  to  sound 
collective    bargaining.     In 
were  strikes  at  this  company' 
the  NLRB.  after  an  extensile 
laid  down  its  decision  in  In 
of  Remington  Rand.  Inc 
ton  Rand  Joint  Protective 
District    Council    Equipment 
which  decision  was  upheld  by 
The  company's  labor  practice 
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the  famous  Mohawk  Valley  formula  to 
break  strikes  by  violence  or  any  other 
means,  were  forcefully  condemned. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  in  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  266.  Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress,  held  long  and  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  exposed  this  com- 
pany to  the  public  eye  in  part  18  of  the 
hearings  on  'Violations  of  Free  Speech 
and  the  Rights  of  Labor."  In  Report  No. 
6  of  the  committee  in  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  first  session,  in  1939,  on  page 
118.  It  stated: 

OtQclal  records  contain  few  more  compre- 
tiensive  tccounta  of  the  purpose  and  func- 
tion of  the  strikebreakers  and  strike  guard 
than  the  Board's  decision  In  this  case. 

And  on  page  123: 

As  in  the  other  plants  of  the  corporation, 
the  strikebreakers  at  Mlddletown  were  used 
as  part  of  Rand's  comprehensive  design  to 
provoke  violence,  shake  union  morale,  and 
deceive  the  community.  They  were  an  Im- 
plement of  his  deliberate  threat  to  destroy 
the  collective-bargaining  agencies  set  up  by 
his  employees. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  my  language. 
That  Ls  the  language  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate.  I  therefore  call  this  case 
to  the  attention  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  R^ll] 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Joint-Labor 
Management  Committee  created  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  ask  the  chairman 
and  my  colleagues  on  that  committee  to 
hold  hearings  in  this  case,  as  I  believe  to 
be  required  under  section  402.  subpara- 
graphs 4  and  7  of  the  act.  All  I  ask  is 
that  the  committee  determine  what  the 
facts  are.  If  they  are  not  as  I  have  given 
them  today.  I  will  stand  corrected  and 
admit  the  incorrectness  of  my  remarks 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Certainly  the  profit  position  of  the 
Remington  Rand  Co.  Is  not  threatened 
by  its  relations  with  unions.  I  find  that 
the  net  profits  of  this  company  rose 
from  $1,750,000  for  the  year  ending 
March  31.  1939.  to  $4,263,000  in  1940. 
$5,306,000  in  1S45,  and  $15,528,000  in  1947. 

What  do  we  have.  Mr.  President?  Here 
Is  a  company  whose  profits  have  been 
raised  from  $1,750,000  in  1939  to  fifteen 
and  one-half  million  dollars  in  1947. 
What  does  it  do?  It  takes  advantage  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  try  to  beat  down 
the  wages  of  its  workers  at  a  time  when 
the  cost  of  living  is  lowering  the  family 
diet  in  every  workingman's  cottage  In 
America.  It  seeks  to  place  on  Mr.  Den- 
ham, or  on  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  onus  for  that  kind  of  anti- 
social action. 

Here  we  are  with  this  company's  prof- 
Its  higher  than  ever,  while  the  living 
costs  for  its  working  men  and  women 
have  gone  up  and  real  wages  have  gone 
down.  What  I  see  in  this  case  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has 
led  to  industrial  strife  and  confusion  and 
not  to  labor-management  jieace  and  co- 
operation. What  I  see  is  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  this  employer  and  others  like  him 
to  use  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  a  means 
of  strangling  the  American  labor  move- 
ment and  to  impair  our  national  pros- 
perity at  the  expense  of  the  worker,  the 
farmer,  the  small  business  nuin  and 
woman,    and    white-collar    employees. 


What  I  see  Is  the  rising  necessity  for  the 
immediate  repeal  of   the  Taft-Hartley 

law. 

ORDE31  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
the  afternoon  I  had  suggested  to  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  that  I  might  move  an 
executive  session.  There  are  on  the  cal- 
endar a  nuinber  of  nominations  of  sub- 
stantial importance.  I  have  the  feeling 
that  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  consideration  until  a 
larger  number  of  Senators  is  present. 
However.  I  recognize  that  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  are  working. 
I  recognize  further  that  committees  on 
conference  between  the  two  Houses  are 
in  session.  In  the  circumstances,  I 
withhold  the  motion  I  was  about  to  make. 

EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Thyb 
In  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF   A   COMMITTEB 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MTLI.IKW,  from  the  Comnxlttee  on 
Finance: 

Carl  Raymond  Gray,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  Adnr.inistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  and 

Oscar  R.  Ewlng,  of  New  York,  to  be  Federal 
Security  Administrator. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  We  have  Just  taken 
certain  action  as  in  executive  session.  I 
realize  the  difiBculties  confronted  by  the 
majority  leader,  with  so  few  Senators 
present;  but  I  plead  with  him  with  re- 
spect to  one  particular  nomination  which 
is  on  the  calendar.  The  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Senate  at  this  moment  (Mr. 
Thye  J  was  present  at  the  hearings  when 
the  nomination  was  considered  and  re- 
ported unanimously,  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  The  nomination  is  to  a  Cab- 
inet position;  and  I  believe  that  the 
President,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  nominee, 
as  well  as  the  Senate,  would  lose  nothing 
by  prompt  action  on  that  nomination. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  it  hap- 
pens that  one  Senator  has  already  spoken 
to  me  regarding  the  nomination  of  the 
Cabinet  officer.  With  a  decent  regard  for 
what  has  been  said  to  me,  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  could  consent  to  action  upon  a 
single  nomination  at  this  time.  How- 
ever. I  give  the  Senator  assurance  that 
at  the  first  appropriate  moment  I  shall 
ask  for  an  executive  session,  when  we 
may  di.«;pose  of  all  these  nominations. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

RaCBS  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
circumstances  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12^  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
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took  a  recess  imtil  Monday,  December 
15,  1947.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  12  (legislative  day  of 
December  4).  1947: 

Unfted  States  M■<^R£HAL 

Gerald  K.  Nellis.  of  New  York,  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York,  vice  Jesse  Jacobe,  term  expired. 

In  Thk  Armt 

CJol.  Wendell  Westover,  Army  of  the  United 
States  (colonel.  Cavalry  Reserve),  for  tem- 
porary appointment  as  brigadier  general  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  section  515  of  the  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1947;  such  appointment  to 
continue  in  force  only  for  the  duration  of  his 
assignment  as  Executive  for  Reserve  and 
ROTC  Affairs,  Special  Staff,  United  States 
Army. 

APPOnmCENTS  IN  THE  OFTTCEBS'  KESXBVE  CORPS 
or  THE  AKMT  OF  THK  tTNTFED  STATES 

To  be  nafor  generals 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUllam  Henry  Draper.  Jr.  (col- 
onel. Infantry  Reserve),  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Ffancls  Williams  (colonel. 
Field  Artillery.  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States) ,  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps,  Army  of  the  United  States. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  WiUiam  Johnston,  Army 
of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Robert  West  Chamberlin.  Field  ArtU- 
lery  Reserve,  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Edwin  Norman  Clark  (major.  Ord- 
nance Department  Reserve),  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

Col.  Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Jr".,  Staff  and 
Administrative  Resenre,  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Charles  Birdsall  Ferris,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Reserve.  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Ernest  Henry  Hawkwood,  Cavalry  Re- 
serve, Army  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Kenneth  Barnard  Keating.  Staff  and 
Administrative  Reserve,  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Norman  Miller  Lack,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Reserve.  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  John  WUllams  Morgan,  Field  ArtUlery 
Reserve,  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Washington  Piatt,  Military  Intelli- 
gence Reserve,  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Albert  Hummel  SUckpole.  Cavalry  Re- 
serve, Army  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  William  Miles  Stokes.  Jr..  Cavalry  Re- 
serve, Army  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Kenneth  Castle  Townson,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps  Reserve,  Army  ot  the  United 
SUtes. 

Col.  Alfred  Girard  Tuckerman,  Cavalry  Re- 
serve, Army  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Elbert  Parr  Tuttle.  Field  Artillery  Re- 
serve, Army  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Morris  Carlton  Troper,  Finance  De- 
partment Reserve,  Army  of  the  United  States. 

HONORAKT   BESEEVE 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  Cloyd  Hollar,  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GUAEO  OF  THE 
UNFTED  STATES  OF  THE  ASMT  OF  THE  UNTTED 
STATES 

To  be  major  generals  of  the  line 
MaJ.    Gen.    Raymond    Hartwell    Fleming, 
Louisiana  National  Guard,  to  date  from  May 
9,  1947. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Hall  Manning,  North  Caro- 
lina National  Guard,  to  date  from  September 
11,  1947. 


To  be  brigadier  generals  of  the  line 

Brig.  Gen.  Ronald  Cornelius  Brock.  New 
York  National  Guard,  to  date  from  June  0, 
1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Brendan  Austin  Burns.  New 
York  National  Guard,  to  date  from  June  6, 
1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  Melvin  Panning.  Wiscon- 
sin National  Guard,  to  date  from  August  26, 
1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Bacon  Fraser,  Georgia 
National  Guard,  to  date  from  May  12.  1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Karl  Frederick  Hausauer,  New 
York  National  Guard,  to  date  from  July  8, 
1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Calhoun  Henagan,  South 
Carolina  National  Guard,  to  date  from  Sep- 
tember 22.  1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnson,  Texas 
National  Guard,  to  date  from  June  6,  1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Andrua  Loveland,  Mich- 
igan National  Guard,  to  date  from  June  6, 
1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Wilson  McGowan.  New 
Jersey  National  Guard,  to  date  from  Sep- 
tember 22,  1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  Hebbard  Maxwell,  Indi- 
ana National  Guard,  to  date  from  AprU  22, 
1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Edward  Moffet,  Ullnols 
National  Guard,  to  date  from  June  6.  1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  HusseU  York  Moore.  Connecticut 
National  Guard,  to  date  from  September  22, 
1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Fritz  Albert  Peterson,  Minnesota 
National  Guard,  to  date  from  September  10, 
1946. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Chllds  Pumell,  Mary- 
land National  Guard,  to  date  from  Jvme  6, 
1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Wallace  West.  Utah  Na- 
tional Guard,  to  date  from  June  6,  1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Theodore  Weber.  Mich- 
igan National  Guard,  to  date  from  August  25. 
1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Frank  WeUer,  Utah  Na- 
tional Guard,  to  date  from  September  18. 
1947. 

To  be  brigadier  generals,  Adfutant  General's 
Department 

Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  Albert  Amdt,  South 
Dakota  National  Guard,  to  date  from  June  6, 
1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Buchanan,  Illinois  Na- 
tional Guard,  to  date  from  June  6,  1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Chester  WUliam  Goble,  Ohio 
National  Guard,  to  date  from  June  6.  1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Mark  Walter  Lance,  Florida  Na- 
tional Guard,  to  date  from  June  6,  1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Spencer  Hurley  Mitchell,  Mon- 
tana National  Guard,  to  date  from  August  5, 
1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Francis  Mullen,  Wisconsin 
National  Guard,  to  date  from  January  28. 
1947. 

Brigi-Gen.  Joseph  Evelyn  Nelson.  Minnesota 
National  Guard,  to  date  from  September  22, 
1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Irving  Otto  Schaefer,  Colorado 
National  Guard,  to  date  from  June  6,  1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  Floyd  Wayne  Stewart,  California 
National  Guard,  to  date  from  Jime  6,  1947. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Edward  Walsh,  Idaho  Na- 
tional Guard,  to  date  from  June  6,  1947. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral 
In  the  line  of  the  Navy: 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  LUTE 

Maurice  E.  Curts 

Dlxwell  Ketcham 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  permanent  grade  of  captain  in 
the  line  and  staff  corps  of  the  Navy: 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  LINE 


Robert  W.  Cavenagh 
Elton  W.  Grenfell 
Frederic  A.  Graf 
John  C.  S.  McKllllp 
John  B.  McLean 


Charles  A.  Buchanan 
Joseph  B.  Stefanac 
Karl  J.  Blederman 
John  F.  Newman,  Jr. 
Charles  Adair 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  MXinraL 

Warren  G.  Wieand 
Albert  R.  Behnke.  Jr. 

OFFICER  or  THE  8UFP1-T 

Blon  B.  B'.erer.  Jr. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  CIVXL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Elmer  B.  Greey 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  permanent  grade  of  commander 
In  the  line  and  staff  corps  of  the  Navy: 

OFFICERS  or  THE  LINE 


Robert  C.  Sleight 
J(^n  Baumeister,  Jr. 
Allen  R.  Faust 
Jonathan  L.  W.  Wood- 

ville,  Jr. 
Walter  F.  Schlech.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Neyman 
Dayton  A.  Seller 
David  S.  Brown 
Albert  B.  Purer 
Sydney  R.  Miller.  Jr. 


Dallas  M.  Laizurs 
Jewett  O.  Phillips.  Jr. 
William  G.  Holman 
Henry  C.  Schwaner.  Jr. 
Thomas  S.  King.  Jr. 
James  6.  Gray,  Jr. 
John  P.  Ryder 
Donald  W.  Wilsoa 
William  B.  Parbam 
Herbert  V.  Burkart 
David  C.  Richardson 


OFFICERS    OF    THE    MEDICAL    CORPS 

CharlesS.  Hascall.  Jr.    Edward  P.  Irons 
George  L.  Tabor.  Jr.     Joseph  J.  Timmes 
Lester  J.  Pope  Lynn  S.  Seals,  Jr. 

UniCERS  OF  THE   SOFPLT  CORPS 

Richard  L.  Myers 
Randolph  Meade.  Jr. 

OFFICER  or  THE  CHAPLAIH 

Barry  C.  Wood 

OFFICER  or  THS  CIVIL  ehcucbsb 

Raymond  B.  Knim 


OFFTCESS   or  THE 

Aaron  N.  Bowers,  Jr. 
William  B.  Johnson,  Jr. 


AL 


The  following-named  cAcers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  In  the  line  and  staff  corps  of  tbs 
N«vy: 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  LINE 

James  J.  McMullan      Wilson  B.  Robertson 
Clifford  E.  Caton  Robert  P.  Plerson 

Daniel  W.  Abercromble George  B.  Stewart  lU 
James  L.  Cook.  .Jr.       John  M.  Maloney 


Douglas  G.  Ewen 
John  D.  Brink 
Lamar  S.  Taylor 
Leonard  J.  Opeil 
John  F.  Peterson 
Philip  G.  Saylor 
John  S.  Weller 
Jack  L.  Lowentrout 
John  R.  Dlerker 
Gordon  E.  Hartley 
WUliam  W.  Powell 
Alfred  F.  Blair 
Lyie  R.  Hays 
John  McLaughlin 
Frederick  L.  Yeo 


Paul  L.  Vissat 
Manuel  D.  Vincent 
James  J.  McDonald 
Laurence  R.  Naegely 
William  D.  Biggers 
John  B.  Jorgensen 
Clifford  E.  Fanning 
Edward  V.  D.  Davidson 
Joseph  D.  Bnumnett 
Leo  W.  Mullane 
Ralph  E.  Elliott.  Jr. 
William  W.  Kelly 
Carl  D.  Krantz 
Albert  K.  Ecu-nest 
Charles  U.  Walkley 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SIJFPLT  CORPS 

Leonard  G.  Honey         Lawrence  D.  Wornom 


Chester  E.  Beaver 
Alan  M.  Hamerslag 
John  D.  Cust,«r 


John  R.  Amzen 
Horace  W.  Blalns 


OFFICER  OF  THE  CHAPLAXM  CORPS 

John  Novlck 

OFFICES  OF  THE   CIVIL   KNCINEER   CORPS 

Daniel  E.  Connolly 


OFFICER    OF    THE    MEDICAL 

George  A.  Miller 


KVICS    CORPS 


In  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  below-named  citizens  to  be  second 
lieutenants  in  the  Marine  Corps  from  the  6th 
day  of  June  1947: 

Carl  R.  Dennis,  a  citizen  of  niinols. 

Harold  K.  Thompson,  Jr.,  a  citizen  of  New 
Jersey. 

Jack  Wester  man,  a  citizen  of  CalJiomla. 

The  below-named  midshipman  to  be  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  from  the 
4th  day  of  June  1948: 

Donald  R.  Hughes,  a  citizen  of  California. 
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SENATE 

DAY,  DEC£Mli£R 


{Legislative  dag  of  Thursdc^.  December 
4,  1947) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clofck  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the 

The  Chaplain.   Rev 
D.  D..  offered  the  followini 


re<  ess. 
Pet  r  Marshall, 
prayer: 


Our  Father,  as  our  heads 
prayer,  may  our  hearts  be 
Spirit,  lest  we  say  words  with 
not  in  them,  and  make  Thee 
emptiness  of  our  petition,  o 
angry  at  the  Insincerity  of 

Olve  us  faith  to  believe  in 
In  Thy  willingness  to  wor 
Thy  will  may  be  done  amoni 
and  In  our  own  land. 

We  ask  this  in  Jesus'  nazQ|e.    Amen 

TH£  JOURNAL 

HlCXZliLOOPXlt 


and 
reading  of 
of  Friday, 
with. 


dls  tensed 


On  request  of  Mr 
by  unanimous  consent,  the 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
December  12.  1947,  was 
and  the  Journal  wa*  appro  ied 

MnSAQES  VROU  TBM  PF  ESIDESfT 

Messages  In  writing  from  l  le  President 
of  the  United  States  submit!  ng  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  U  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secijetaries. 


8ETTLX1IKNT  OP  PCDKRAL 
BT  ATTORNXT 


GBNIEIAL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tern;  »ore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  f ror  \  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  St  »tes.  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law.  on  th*  seUleraent 
of  Federal  tort  claims  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  \  ras  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Juqdary. 

PBTmONS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laldj  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  reljerred  as  in- 
dicated: 
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ire  bowed  in 

ipen  to  Thy 
our  hearts 

yawn  at  the 
make  Thee 

itrhat  we  do. 

prayer,  and 
in  us  that 
the  nations 


T3RT  CLAIMS 


ir«rgla<!  i>s 


meiiben 


By  th«  PWBBIDKNT  pro 

lUaoluttona  adopted  by  the 
•lon«n  of  tb*  City  of  West  P») 
Xh9  Pain  Baach  County  branch 
can  AMoeutlon  of  UnlTeraity 
In  xbm  State  of  Plortda.  faTuring 
atlon  In  an  amount  sulBcient 
water  eoatrol  of  tbe  Bv 
ytwlMBHi  •vamp  to  the 
the  mainland  of  Florida;  to 
on  Appropiiatlone. 

By  Mr  PKPPKR: 

A  reaolution  adopted  by 
Plortda  Bute   Horticultural 
Ft««caburg.  Pla..  favoring 
tlM  Btate-Federai  cltrua  cante) 
project  In  Louisiana  and  Texaa; 
mlttee  oa  Agriculture  and 

A  reeolutlcn  adopted  by 
Plorlda   Sute    UoniculttU'al 
Petersburg.  Pla..  rcqueattng  th^ 
tary   i^f   Agriculture   enter    Into 
agreemenu  arlth  the  OoTrmme 
to  Che  end   that   blacUly   be 
brought  under  cuntrul  lu  Mezlc( 
date;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
^reetry. 

A  reeolutloo  adopted  by 
Florida  Btate   Horticultural 
F»ter«burf,  Pla,  relating  to 
of  bagfac*  at  poru  of  entry  vu 
OwamitlM  oa  ftaaoo*. 


t|<mpore: 

tty  Commla- 

n  Beach  and 

f  the  Amerl- 

'  Vomen.  both 

an  approprl- 

glve  proper 

from   the 

aouthern  end  of 

thk:  Ccnnmlttee 


t  ^ 


fit  dety 
recata  >llBhment 


of  the 
at  St. 

of 

eradication 

to  the  Com- 

Foreiiry. 

mei  ibers  of  the 

S+lety    at   St. 

the  Secre- 

cot'perailve 

t  of  Mexico 

•Radicated  or 

at  an  early 

Agriculture  and 


o(  the 

•o(;iety   at   St. 

inapectloo 

Pt^rtdA;  to  the 


FOBXION  LBOION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  present  for  appro- 
priate reference  and  to  have  printed  In 
the  Recoro  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  American  Veterans.  Washington. 
D.  C.  which  relates  to  the  proposition  of 
forming  a  Foreign  Legion  in  the  United 
States  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  received,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  RrcotD.  as  follows: 
Reaolution  favoring  a  Foreign  Legion  of  the 
I7alted  Statea  of  America 

Whereaa  at  this  very  moment  our  Govern- 
ment IB  spending  mlllionB  of  dollar*  for  the 
purpoee  of  helping  destitute  Christian  na- 
tions, and  also  to  acquaint  all  foreign  coun- 
tries with  our  form  of  democtacy;  and 

Whereas  a  Foreign  Legion  of  the  tJnited 
States  of  America  would  be  a  very  fine  way 
to  Introdtioe  American  democracy  to  all  for- 
eign nationals  and  it  would  also  help  to 
alleviate  a  lot  of  suffering  with  the  famUies 
of  the  Legionnaires:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  American  Vet- 
erans go  on  record  as  giving  wholehearted 
support  to  Senator  Loooc's  idea  of  creating 
an  army  to  be  known  as  the  Foreign  Legion  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  be  It  further 

AeaoIt;ed.  That  this  said  army  shall  be 
oompoaed  of  enlisted  soldiers,  all  of  foreign 
nationalities  and  ofBcers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  who  are  American  citizens;  be 
It  ftirther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  National  Defense,  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  Bouse,  and  the 
prrsa. 

THoasas  DptON. 

UTaNoNof  Commander. 
PtAMCis  P.  LxBruh. 

national  Adjutant. 

PROGRAM  FOR  CONTROL  OF  PRICKS 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ununimous  consent  to  present  for  ap- 
propriate reference  and  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  program  for  the  control 
of  prices,  written  by  Melvin  J.  Wheeler. 
of  Lawrence.  Kans.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  a 
former  member  of  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Lawmutcx.  Kans.. 
November  29.  t947. 
Members  in  Congreaa,  Wthinaton,  D.  C: 

A:i  Unportant  Uvua  la  uoider  discussion 
among  you.  Some  claim  that  no  rcatrlctlons 
ahoiiid  be  uaed  during  the  reconstruction 
perttKl.  Others  claim  there  should  be.  The 
writer  wovUd  like  to  give  his  view  on  the 
subject. 

Pricea  during  the  war  advanced  extremely 
high  becauae  proper  meazu  w«re  not  used  to 
prevent  It.  Then  after  the  war  all  price  re- 
strictions were  removed.  This  waa  an  Im- 
plied suggestion  to  this  effect:  "Tlow  you  are 
free.  Go  to  It  and  get  all  you  can  in  a 
htwry."  Thu  admonition  haa  been  heeded 
M  evldMWMl  by  higher  prlc«a  on  some  arUdes 
now  than  durtaf  the  war. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  we  should 
ask  ourselvea  a  qtiestlon:  What  effect  wlU 
the  Lhipment  of  mllllOM  of  pounda  of  corn- 
mod. ties  to  Europe  hatt  on  prices  in  our 
oountryr  Without  oonirol.  t&ey  will  surely 
•0  hiflMr.    AcoonUBf  to  tiM  Uw  of  supply 
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Item  find,  products  shipped  out  means  the 
HUM  as  though  less  has  been  produced  for 
home  consumption.  Therefore,  if  we  are 
going  to  give  relief  to  Europe,  let  \u  decide 
at  the  same  time  that  It  shall  not  affect  the 
price  on  goods  constuned  at  hcxne.  The  only 
way  to  do  this  is  to  set  the  top  price  on  goods 
consumed  at  home  at  what  prevails  when 
shipment  to  Europe  starts.  This  restriction 
should  be  left  in  force  until  prewar  condi- 
tions have  returned.  This  plan  is  meant  to 
produce  an  iximiediate  effect.  A  more  far- 
reaching  plan  follows: 

Excessively  high  prices  came  step  by  step 
during  the  war  because  of  lack  of  control. 
Now  let  us  return  to  normal  step  by  step 
under  the  Influence  of  lawful  control.  Here 
is  a  plan  which  we  believe  would  produce 
the  desired  result: 

Commencing  on  date  mentioned  In  this 
act,  prices  shall  be  lowered  a  certain  percent 
each  month  until  prewar  level  has  been 
reached.  Give  sufficient  time  after  passage 
of  the  act  for  dealers  to  dispose  of  stock  on 
hand  before  cut  in  price  goes  Into  effect. 
Then  dealers  can  restock  In  anticipation  of 
future  cut  in  price.  In  this  way  we  can 
merge  gradually  back  to  normal.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  a  panic  to  send  us  back  in  one 
bold  plunge. 

Listen  to  this  warning:  The  business 
structure  of  this  country  has  become  top- 
heavy  because  of  Inflation  and  high  prices. 
This  condition  must  be  corrected,  or  a  finan- 
cial crash  is  bound  to  come.  Are  we  going 
to  read  the  writing  on  the  wall,  or  are  we 
going  to  drift  blindly  along  waiting  few  the 
worst  to  come? 

Gentlemen,  it  Is  left  for  you  to  decide  this 
question.     What  will  your  answer  be? 
Respectfully, 

UtLrm  J.  Wotelh, 

Former  Member, 
Kansas  House  of  Representatives. 

REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL  FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES— REPORT  ON  UNITED 
STATES  POSTWAR  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE  (S.  DOC.  NO.  112) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bykd, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an 
additional  report  of  the  Joint  committee 
on  the  subject  of  United  States  postwar 
foreign  assistance,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  on 
the  subject  of  United  States  postwar  for- 
eign assistance,  just  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, be  printed  as  a  Senate  document 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BILM  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  GEORGE: 

8. 1869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Jackson  Bishop;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  BCTON: 

8. 1870  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  repayment  contracu  with  respect  to 
lands  wltbm  the  Flathead  irrigation  project. 
Montana,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  ths 
Committee  oa  Public  Lands. 
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By  Mr.  McCARRAN: 

8. 1871.  A  bill  to  restore  certain  lands  to 
the  town  site  of  Wadswcx-th,  Nev.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

S.  1873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Babace; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Mr.  CAPEHART  Introduced  Senate  bill 
1873.  to  maintain  prosperity,  promote  full 
employment,  and  kill  Inflation,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  1S74.  A  bill  authorizing  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  using  the  public  do- 
main for  national-defense  purposes  to  com- 
pensate holders  of  grazing  permits  and 
licenses  for  losses  stistained  by  reason  of 
such  use  of  public  lands  for  national-defense 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  1875  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Francis  D.  Shoemaker:  to  the  Ccnmilttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

8. 1876.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  Federal  building  In  Kirkland,  Wash.; 

S.  1877.  A  bill  lor  the  purpose  of  erecting 
In  Seattle,  V/ash.  a  post-oCBce  building  to 
be  known  as  the  Broadway  Station; 

8. 1878.  A  bin  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  poot-ofBce  terminal  annex  in  Szattle, 
Wash.: 

S.  187y.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
In  Seattle.  Wash  ,  a  post-cfiQce  building  to 
be  known  as  the  West  Seattle  Station;  and 

S.  1880.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
In  Tacoma,  Wash  ,  a  post  office  building;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(Mr  BRIDGES  (for  himself  and  Mr.  East- 
land)   introduced   Senate   Joint   Resolution 

165.  providing  for  the  discontinuance  of 
further  plant  dismantling  In  the  American 
war  zone  In  Germany,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Szrvlces,  and  appears  under  a 
separate   heading.) 

(Mr.  SMITH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ftjlericht, 
Mr  Sm-tonstall,  Mr.  Ericker.  Mr.  Know- 
land.  Mr  Hatch,  Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Utah,  Mr.  B.\ll,  Mr.  O'Mahonet,  and  Mr. 
Hill)    Introduced   Senate   Joint   Resolution 

166,  to  provide  that  any  future  payments 
by  the  Republic  of  Finland  on  the  principal 
or  Interest  of  its  debt  of  the  First  World 
War  to  the  United  States  shall  be  used  to 
provide  educational  and  technical  instruc- 
tion and  training  In  the  United  States  for 
citizens  of  Finland,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  appeau-s 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
8.  J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  aid  In 
the  stabilization  of  commodity  prices,  to 
aid  In  further  stabilizing  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

PLANT  DISMANTLING  IN  AMERICAN  WAR 
ZONE  IN  GERMANY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  discontinuance  of  further  plant  dis- 
mantling in  the  American  war  zone  In 
Germany,  and  I  request  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.  J.  Res.  165)  providing  for  the 
discontinuance  of  further  plant  dis- 
mantling In  the  American  war  gone  In 
Germany,  and  for  other  purposes,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Baioois  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eastuno),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  oa 


Armed    Services,    and    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  Eone  of  occupied 
Germany  constitutes  today  a  deficit  economy 
calling  for  large  appropriations  by  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  there  are  proposals  on  foot  for 
having  the  United  States  assume  similar  ex- 
penditures in  the  British  zone  of  occupied 
Germany,  which  has  been  economlcaUy 
merged  with  the  American  zone  Into  the  so- 
called  blzone;  and 

Whereas  It  is  Imperative  that  these  expend- 
itures be  no  larger  than  necessary  so  as  not 
to  further  burden  the  American  taxpayer; 
and 

Whereas  a  new  level  of  Industry  has  been 
agreed  upon  for  the  blzone  since  the  Potsdam 
policy  for  Germany  has  not  proved  workable: 
and 

Whereas  occupied  Germany  and  more  espe- 
cially the  blzone  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
program  for  Etirope's  economic  reconstruc- 
tion now  being  considered  by  the  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  the  potential  industrial  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  blzone  would  be  seriovisly 
reduced  by  the  dismantling  of  632  plants  de- 
clared siuplus  and  available  for  reparations; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  plants.  If 
removed,  could  be  successfully  integrated  into 
the  productive  facilities  of  the  recipient 
countries,  without  great  loss  of  time  and  effi- 
ciency; and 

Whereas  the  net  productive  capacity  of  all 
western  Europe  would  be  thereby  reduced,  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer :  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  directed  to  Issue  orders  to  the  mUl- 
tary  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
many to  discontinue  immediately  all  plant 
dismantlings  and  prevent  the  commence- 
ment of  any  new  dismantling.  In  the  United 
States  zone  of  Germany,  until  the  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  Investigate 
and  determine  which  plants  are  clearly  non- 
convertible  war  plants  and  to  study  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  sny  stich  dismantling  upon 
the  proposed  expenditures  to  be  Incurred  In 
connection  with  the  economic  reconstruc- 
tion of  western  Europe,  Including  Germany. 
No  such  dismantlings  shall  thereafter  be  re- 
sumed except  es  specifically  approved  by  law, 
and  pending  the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion, the  plants  now  in  existence  shall  be 
utilized  to  their  fullest  possible  capacity  for 
peacetime  production  hi  the  Interest  of  build- 
ing up  a  self-supporting  Kurope,  independent 
of  American  aid:  Provided.  That  In  no  event 
shall  dismantlings  be  commenced  or  carried 
on  with  a  view  to  shipment  to  Rvissia  or  any 
of  her  satellite  countries  unless  specifically 
approved  by  law  in  each  case. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  requested.  In  view 
of  proposed  American  aid  to  the  British  zone 
of  Germany,  to  suggest  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  It  adopt  similar  policies  with 
respect  to  plant  dismantling  In  the  British 
zone,  and  to  further  suggest  that  adequats 
machinery  be  set  up  for  American  partici- 
pation with  respect  to  investigation  and  re- 
view as  to  the  character  of  Individual  plants 
In  the  British  zone. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
joint  congressional  committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  five  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  five  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the 
rtmalnlng  membsrs  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  la  ths 
same  manner  as  the  original  selection.  Tb» 
commlttss  shsU  elect  a  chalrmsn  and  a  vies 
chairman  from  among  lu  msmbsrs. 


(b)  The  committee,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee,  shall  carry  on  a  continu- 
ing review  and  study  as  contemplated  by 
this  joint  resolution,  with  a  view  to  advis- 
ing the  Congress  on  matters  for  which  con- 
gressional approval  Is  required  under  this 
Joint  resolution.  The  committee  shall  from 
time  to  time  report  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  results  of  Its 
studies  and  investigation,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  may  desm  advisable 
with  respect  to  the  dismantling  of  the  plants 
under  consideration. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  have  the  power, 
with  regard  to  the  clvll-service  laws  and  the 
Claesiflcatlon  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  to 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  sxich 
officers,  experts,  end  employees  as  It  de:ms 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  Its  duties, 
including  consultants  who  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $35  for 
each  day  actually  spent  by  them  In  the  work 
of  the  committee,  together  with  their  neces- 
sary travel  ard  subsistence  expenses.  The 
committee  Is  further  cuthoriced.  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  concerned,  to  utilize  the  services.  In- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  all 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  may  obtain  the  advice  of  inde- 
pendent experts,  regardless  of  nationality, 
and  the  Information,  advice,  and  recommen- 
dation of  representatives  of  business,  indtis- 
try,  finance,  and  labor  In  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings; 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress;  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents;  to  administer  oaths; 
to  take  such  tesiimony;  to  have  such  print- 
ing and  binding  done;  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable.  The  cost 
of  stenographic  services  In  reporting  such 
hearings  sliall  not  be  In  excess  of  25  cents 
per  100  words.  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  shall  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  them. 

(e)  Tile  members  of  the  conunlttec  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In 
the  committee,  other  than  exnerses  In  con- 
nection with  meetings  of  the  committee  held 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  during  such  times 
as  the  Congress  Is  In  session. 

(f)  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  i50,0(X).  shall  be  paid 
one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Se::ate  and  one-half  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 

AMENDMENT    OF    RULE     RELATING    TO 
COMMITTEE   SERVICE— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LODGE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
B.fLDWiN)  submitted  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  Jointly,  to  the  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  149)  prohibiting  chair- 
men of  certain  coimnittees  from  serving 
as  members  of  other  committees,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

SE(X)ND  DECONTROL  ACT  OF   l»47— 
REFERENCB  OP  A  BILL 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Senate.  December  12. 
1947,  there  was  a  discussion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bill  (S.  1842)  to  amend  the 
Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1G47.  After 
somewhat  prolonged  debate  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


ihould  IM  dUch4rtt4  from 
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urther  eon< 
lion  of  that  bill.   I  nc  r  ajik  unnnl- 
oon««nt  that  th«  blU  b  r  rrfcrrrd  lo 
Um  OWiiiiiitt—  on  Banklnii  and  Cur< 
rtncy 

Th«  FlUBIOtNT  pro  temiort.  With- 
out  objection.  It  ia  w  orderei. 

fntinwo  or  BcoNOMic  %ipoiit  on 
rooo  pmicw.  frouuctio^.  amd  con* 
■uiirnoN 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Prtaldent  X  aak  unan- 
Imoua  MMtot  to  have  prtni  sd  as  a  8«n< 
ttf  dotWMnt  a  report  pret  ared  by  tht 
•tail  of  tht  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco< 
nomic  Report  oa  Mwd  Phi  «fl,  ProduC' 
Uon.  and  ConnuapttOB.  wtt)  luch  addl' 
UOM.  to  bring  It  up  to  date,  4s  the  lUff  U 
now  preparing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tem^ra.    With 
out  objection.  It  ia  ao  ordcil^d 


MAJonmr  mkmbsks  of 

AORICULTXTRI  AND 


OOMIITTR  ON 
rOl  IMTRT 


Roaniioif 


On  motion  of  Mr 
mint,  and  by  unanimous 

OrttTt4,  that  Um  majority 
tht  OommtttM  on  Agrteulturc 
•hall  be  the  followlns;    Ajitm 
Eantas.  chairman;  Gtoaoa  D. 
mont:  R\u.an  J    BosxrinD 
kola:  Oao«ot  A.  Wnaon,  of 
TooMO.  of  North  Dakota: 
of  lOtmMoU;  Jaxm  P.  Ksm 


CO  tsent 


incmban   of 

and  FoTMtry 

m  CAma.  of 

/  iKKN,  of  Ver- 

:>f  South  Dn< 

loi  a;  Milton  R. 

Ban  AID    J.    TMTt. 

If  Mlaaouri. 

BT  nNATOR  TA^  AT  TWO 
■OMMIBiyni  ANNIVBRRAR'  DINNER  OF 
TKI  IT  ANDREWS  SOCXTpr  OP  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA 

buLnad 


(Mr.  TAFT  MiMd  and  l 
iMva  prtntad  in  tha  Ricoae  a 
Uv«r«cl  by  bim  at  tha  two  hu4aradth 
vanary  dlnnar  of  tha  6t, 
at  Philadelphia.  Daoambar  1 
paars  tn  tha  AppandU.I 


laava  to 

addraaa  da- 

annl- 

An4rew'a  Society 

,  wbleh  ap- 
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CAN  AMERICAN  DOLLARS  81 VE 
FROM  COMMUNISM  t—ADDiqS8 
ATOR  BALL 

obtalaed 


|Mr.  BALL  a^ed  and 
bava  prtntad  tn  the  Racoao  a 
tltlad  "Cat!  American  OuiUra 
Prom  CommiJ'itm''  ■  d^livtrrd 
aaaber  is.  I»47.  at  Philndelpb 
the  Philadelphia  Foreign  PoUc  ' 
vblab  appaara  la  the  Append  i 


JtnnCB  FOR  POLAND— AdDRBSS  BT 
SENATOR  LODOI 


I  Mr.  LODGE  aakad  and  obti#aed 
have  printed  ta  the  Racoi 
en  the  sub)eet  Juatioe  for  PQl4n(i 
b;LjiUn  oo  Novembar  10.  INT, 
In  the  Appandta.l 


RBCLAMATION—ADOIIBSt 
WHBRRT 

IMr.  MCFARLAMD  aakad  and 
to  have  printed  In  the  Riroaa 
thaiubjeet  of  reelafflatlon.  deli 
Wmaav  at  a  meaiing  of 
M  AaaoataUoa,  in 
I.  tM7.  whlah  appaaii 


DiVBLOPICIIfT:  T1  E 


KIT  TO  PHOWBIUTT- 
■BCRETABY  OP  TMB  IimDilOII 


IMr  MCFARLANO  aafced  and 

to  hate  prlated  tn  th)  Biooaa 
titled  '^aitam  Davelopment 
Key  to  Proaperlty,"  dalivered 
Beeratary  of  the  tntertoi 
Mial  eooTentkni  of  the  Natict^al 
Aaaociation  In  Phoenix. 
peaia  Ua  the  Appendix.} 


of  Wyo- 
It  was 


EUROPE 
BTSEN. 


leave  to 
addreea  aa- 
Save  Europe 
him  on  De- 
la.  Pe  .  before 
AaaoolatloD. 
I 


hy 


leave  to 

radio  Midraaa 

detiverod 

ihioh  appeara 


B  '  SENATOR 


qbtalned  leave 

MMfeea  on 

'efed  by  Ben* 

the  National 

Ppoenia.  Arts . 

la  the  Ap« 


NATIONS 
BY  THE 


qbtalned  leave 

addreea  en* 

The  Nation's 

Hon.  J.  A. 

at  the  IM7 

Reclama- 

which  ap- 


a  1 


At  a. 


Hovf  PAit  n  rr  TO  waiwi 

M\  TM8  BBCMTABT  OP  AOKIOULTUBI 

(ICr.  MOPARLAND  asked  and  obtalaed  leave 
to  h«re  printed  tn  the  Racoaa  an  addraes  en> 
titled  "Now  Far  Is  It  to  WSUrt"  d^ivered 
by  ton.  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  the  Secretary  of 
Afheulture.  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Reelsmatton  Aaaociation  at  Phoenix,  Arts.,  on 
October  30,  IMT,  which  appears  In  the  Ap* 
pendtx.l 

INFliATION—STATEMENT  OT  BIPUBUCAN 

poucT  ooMMTrra 

|ktr.  TAPT  aaked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  Ui  the  BaeoBB  a  sutement  of 
the  lUpublicaa  policy  eoouallue  on  the  sub* 
Ject  of  Inflation,  which  appears  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. | 

iNciamvEs  TO  sell  wheat- editorial 

FROM  NBBRASKA  PARMBR 

Iktr  BUTUDt  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  la  the  Bvoaa  an  editorial  en- 
tttle<l  "Incentlvea  To  Sell  Wheat,"  pub  Ished 
m  trie  Nebraska  Farmer  far  Oeoember  6, 
1947  which  appeara  In  the  A|ipandlx.  | 

PUC  HT  of  WIDOWS  OF  WORLD  WAR  I— 
AfTTClE  FROM  THE  ST.  PETERSBURG 
LiaiONNAIRE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rscoaa  ad  artMe  entitled 
'Tllght  of  Moat  Widows  oT  World  War  I." 
from  the  St.  Petersbtirg  Lsglonnalre  for  Oc- 
tobei  1947,  which  appears  In  the  AppetuHx.) 

LBAVB  OF  AB8BNCB 

Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  obuined  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Malonb  be  excused  from 
attendance  on  tho  saulon  today  because 
of  olDclal  business. 

RBAJtlNO  ON  OIL  BT  SUBOOMMITTEE  OP 
SMALL  BUSINESS  CXDMMITTBB 

Ml.  IVS8.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tho  Subcommittee  on 
OIJ  cf  the  Small  Business  Committee  of 
the  fienate  be  permitted  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing thli  afternoon. 

T^e  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Ttie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
olerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
narnds: 


AlkvB 

Bail 

Barkloy 

Brlckiv 

Brtdfia 

BvMiai 

Buck 

Buihfield 

BuUei' 

Byrd 

Gain 

Ospebart 

Capper 

Chaves 

Osonally 

Cooper 

Cordon 

Doanell 

Downey 

Owonbak 


Hatch 

MAWkss 


Nana 


Naifaad 
lve« 

Jenner 

Johnaoa.  Colo. 
Johnatoa.  B,  0. 
Ksai 

Knowtand 
Linger 


0«SMr 

Otanlel 

O'Mahossy 

pesrtoR 


McOarraa 

McCarthy 

McaeUan 

MrPanaad 

McOraih 


Bsvereenb 

Bobertaoii,  Va 

Boberteou.Wyo. 

Bussall 

Sattonatall 

Smith 

Btennls 

Siewan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Thye 


Mr.  WHITI.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr  Balo- 
WIN]  is  absent  on  ofBclal  busineca. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  Biisw- 
grgg)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senstor  from  Nevada  tMr. 
Malonx]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  because  of  ofScial  business. 

Tht  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  fMr. 
MAsmi]  and  the  Senator  from  Now 
Hampshire  (Mr.  ToigYl  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Sonate. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
WhsiiyI  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Sp^rkmanI  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  KiloorcI  are 
absent  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
W.^OKfRl  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Don- 
kill  in  the  chair).  Eighty-six  Senators 
having  answered  to  their  names,  s 
quorum  is  present. 

interim   european   aid   program^ 
confbrbnce  report 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  ^4r.  President.  I 
have  asked  Senators  to  permit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  interim  aid  pro- 
gram to  be  considered  first  today,  be- 
cause It  must  go  to  the  House  and  be 
acted  on  in  the  House  this  afternoon.  X 
submit  the  conference  report,  and  ask 
for  iU  present  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
conference  report  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legialatlve  clerk  read  the  report. 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 1774) 
to  promote  tho  general  welfare,  national  In- 
terest, and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
Btatea  by  providing  suppllea  to  certain  Euro- 
pean countries  on  an  emergency  basis,  hav- 
ing met,  sfter  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  followa: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lU  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment aa  follows: 

la  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  aoMadment  insert  the 
following  1  "That  this  Aet  msy  be  ciud  as  the 
'fOfelga  Aid  Act  of  INT.' 

"Bao.  8.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Aet  to  pre- 
vide  immediate  aid  urgsnUy  needed  by  the 
peoples  of  AtMtria,  China.  Pranee.  and  Italy, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  recipient  coun- 
tries, to  alleviate  ooodltlooa  ot  hUBier  and 
eold  aad  preveat  serious  eeeaoaUe  reSofree- 
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I.  The  President.  sctUig  through  sueb 
eiUtins  departments,  agenelss,  or  independ- 
•«t,««t*bllshments  of  the  Oovernment  as  hs 
snail  iUeot,  may,  by  allocation  of  funds 
hsreta  SBthonasd  to  any  such  existing  de- 
partasnta,  agencies,  or  Independent  eatab- 
Utoeats,  or  by  esUblUhing  in  this  coun- 
Uf  eredlta  suBJeet  to  the  control  of  the 
President,  whenever  hs  finds  it  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  this  Act— 

"(s)  procure,  or  provide  for  the  proeure- 
SMat  of,  from  any  aource 

"(1)  food,  medical  supplies,  flbera.  fuel, 
peuoleum  and  petroleum  products,  f  ertlllaer, 
pesticides,  and  seed,  delivered  in  a  recipient 
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eountry  on  or  s.tter  the  date  of  the  snsot- 
nent  of  this  Aet;  aad 

"(2)  incentive  goods,  consisting  of  eom- 
modltlss  not  in  short  supply  In  the  United 
Butss.  Including  Oovemment-ownsd  stoehs, 
to  be  used,  distributed,  or  sold  In  a  recipient 
ecuntry.  under  a  apeclflo  agreement  pre* 
vloualy  entered  Into  pursuant  to  section  S 
(g)  to  Increase  tha  production  or  distribution 
of  locally  prudtMsd  eommodittsa  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  (a):  Pro* 
video.  That  not  mors  than  A  per  centum  of 
tho  fundi  made  Available  under  the  authority 
of  this  Aet  may  be  ussd  to  procurs  such  incen- 
tive goods, 

"(b)  transport  end  store,  or  provide  for 
traniportatloa  aad  storage  of.  such  commodi* 
ties: 

"(0)  tranafer  luoh  commodltlss  to  any 
recipient  country: 

"(d)  Incur  and  defray  expenses,  Includ- 
ing administrative  expenses  and  expenaea  for 
eompenxation  and  travel  of  personnel,  for 
carrying  out  the  purpoeea  of  this  Act. 

"fttc.  4.  The  PiealUent  ehnll  promulgate 
lagittatlons  controlling  the  purchase  or  pro- 
etirement  of  commodities  under  this  Act  de- 
signed to  minimise  (a)  the  drain  upon  the 
nattiral  resourcea  of  the  United  States  and 
(b)  the  impact  of  such  purchase  or  procure- 
ment upon  the  domestic  price  level:  Pro* 
tHdffd 

"(1)  That  procurement  msy  be  from  for* 
algn  sources  whenever  the  cost  delivered  to 
the  recipient  country  will  be  less  than  ths 
eost  delivered  from  the  United  SUtas: 

"(9)  Thst,  except  In  the  case  of  commodi* 
ties  not  produced  in  commorcUtl  quantities 
in  the  United  Ststes.  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
the  authority  of  thla  Act  may  be  uaed  to  pro* 
cure  commodttlea  abroad  at  delivered  coat 
higher  than  from  the  United  States,  lu  Ter* 
ritorles  and  pouesslons,  provided  that  the 
President  shall  find  that  auch  commodltlea 
are  in  short  supply  or  not  readily  available 
In  the  United  SUtes:  Prorldcd  /urt/icr.  That 
no  funds  made  svallnble  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  any  procurement 
agency  of  the  United  Butea  Government  for 
the  purchnse.  within  the  United  Btatea  ond 
lt9  Terrltorlea  and  poaseeslons.  of  any  com- 
modities (other  than  commodltlea  procured 
by  or  In  the  possMslon  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  Act  of  JvUy  1, 
1941,  6fi  Sist.  498,  as  amended)  at  prices 
hlghsr  thsn  the  market  price  prevailing  at 
the  time  of  the  pturchsse  in  the  area  wbsrem 
the  purchase  Is  made; 

"(S)  That  the  President  shall.  In  msklng 
a  finding  of  short  supply  lu  ths  United  Btstes. 
ooosldsr  (s)  the  drsln  upon  natural  re- 
sources, and  (b)  ths  edect  of  ths  necessary 
prncuiement  upon  domestle  prlosa; 

"(4)  That  ths  procurement  of  petroleum 
aad  petroleum  products  shsll,  to  ths  maxi- 
mum extent  praetloable,  be  made  from  petro- 
leum souroee  ouuide  of  the  United  Btstes 
and  IU  Tsrrltorles  and  possessions:  and 
whsrever  practlcsblc  such  pstrolsum  and 
petroleum  products  shnll  be  dsllvsred  to  ths 
reolplent  country  by  the  moat  eeonomlcal 
route  from  the  source  of  supply. 

"0IC.  5.  Before  sny  commodltlss  srs  msde 
available  to  sny  recipient  country  under  the 
authority  of  thU  Aet,  an  asreement  shall  be 
entered  into,  subjeet  to  the  llmitstions  snd 
provisions  of  this  Act,  between  such  country 
and  ths  United  States  containing  sn  undsr- 
taklng  by  such  eountry— 

"(a)  to  msks  efllclent  use  of  any  commod- 
ities msds  svsUsbls  under  tho  authority  of 
thU  Act  and  to  tsks  Insofar  as  posslbls  the 
economic  measurss  necouary  to  increase  Its 
ability  to  schleve  s  self-sustaining  economy; 

"(b)  to  make,  when  any  commodity  which 
is  not  furnished  on  terms  of  rspsyment  in 
dollars  is  mads  avallsble  under  this  Act,  a 
commensurate  deposit  in  the  currency  of 
such  cotmtry  In  a  special  aocotmt  tinder  such 


gensral  tanas  and  eoadiuons  as  may,  in  said 
agreement,  be  agreed  to  between  such  eoun- 
try and  the  Govsrnmsnt  of  ths  Ualtsd  SUtes, 
snd  to  hold  or  use  such  special  sceount  for, 
and  only  for.  such  pvirposoe  as  may  bs  agrasd 
to  between  such  country  and  the  Govern* 
mont  of  ths  United  States,  and  under  agree* 
ment  by  the  government  of  the  reoelviag 
country  that  any  unencumbered  balanoa  re- 
maining In  such  scootmt  on  June  SO,  ISig, 
will  be  disposed  of  within  such  country  for 
such  purposes  as  msy,  aubjeot  to  approval 
by  Act  or  Joint  reaolution  of  the  Congress, 
be  sgreed  between  auch  country  and  ths 
Oovoi-nment  of  the  United  Ststes: 

"(c>  tc  givs  ftUl  and  continuous  publicity 
by  all  available  media  (including  govern- 
ment press  snd  rndio)  within  auch  country, 
so  as  to  Inform  ths  tiltimats  constimers.  as 
to  the  purftoae.  source,  character,  and 
amounta  of  commodities  made  available 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act: 

"(d)  to  furnish  promptly  upon  rsqusst  of 
the  President  Informstion  concernmg  ths 
method  of  distribution  and  use  of  commodi- 
ties made  available  under  this  Act,  and  to 
furnish  on  Msrch  31,  1948.  or  as  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter,  informstion  show- 
ing— 

"(1)  an  Itemlaed  list  of  commodities  mads 
avsilable  with  funds  provided  under  thU  Act: 

"(3)  the  total  amount  of  money  received 
by  such  country  from  the  sale  ot  commodi- 
ties mads  svallable  under  this  Act  snd  ths 
average  price  chsrged  per  unit  for  each  com- 
modity: 

"(3)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  all  money  and  other  things  of  vslus 
received  from  ths  ssle  or  transfer  of  any 
commodities  made  available  under  this  Act; 
and 

"(4)  such  other  Information  eoneemlag 
the  distribution  snd  use  of  commodities 
msde  svnilable  under  this  Act  as  msy  be  re- 
quested by  the  President: 

"(e)  to  make  available  to  Its  people  at 
reasonabls  prices,  consistent  with,  economlo 
conditions  in  ths  recipient  country,  stich 
commodities  as  It  may  sell  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act;  and,  where  necessary,  to  distrib- 
ute to  Indigent  and  needy  persona  their  fair 
ahare  of  all  available  food  supuUes; 

"(f)  to  nuke  all  possible  efforts  to  secure 
the  maximum  production  and  distribution  of 
locally  produced  conun-sdltles,  and  not  to 
permit  any  meosiu'es  to  be  taken  Involving 
sale,  distribution,  or  tue  of  any  commodities 
of  the  chsracter  covered  in  this  Act  which 
wotild  reduoe  the  locally  produced  supply  of 
such  oommodltios  or  the  utUlastlon  of  for- 
eign souross  of  supply  othsr  than  ths  United 
Btates: 

"(g)  to  snter  Into  speolfio  agreements  pro- 
viding for  such  use,  distribution,  snd  sals  of 
eaoh  elasslflestlon  ot  Incsntlve  goods,  msds 
avallabls  to  It  under  the  authority  of  this 
Aet.  as  will  incresss  the  production  or  dis- 
tribution of  looally  produced  commodities 
referred  to  in  psrsgrsph  (l)  of  section  I  (s); 

"(b)  not  to  export  or  per  to  it  retnovsl  from 
such  country,  whlls  need  therefor  continues, 
of  commodities  msde  avsliabls  undsr  the 
suthorlty  of  this  Act  or  eommodltlss  of  ths 
same  eharaoter  produced  locally  or  Imported 
from  outslds  sources,  exoept  to  ths  sxtent 
agreed  upoa  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  BUtee; 

"(I)  to  permit  repressntatlvss  of  ths  Oov* 
ernmsnt  of  ths  Unltsd  Butas,  including 
such  committees  of  the  Coiigrees  as  may  be 
authorlced  by  their  respective  Kotises,  to  ob- 
serve, advise,  and  report  on  the  distribution 
aatong  ths  people  of  such  country  of  oom- 
modities  mads  avallabls  tmder  the  authority 
of  this  Act: 

"(J)  to  permit  representatives  of  ths  prees 
and  radio  of  the  United  Btates  to  observe 
and  report  on  the  distribution  and  utUiaa- 
tlon  of  the  commodities  made  avallabls  tm- 
der this  Act  and  the  special  account  pro- 
vided for  m  subsection  (b)  of  this  eeetkm. 


"Bao.  1.  The  President  shall  promptly 
terminate  the  provision  of  aid  under  this 
Aet  for  sny  eountry  (a)  whenever  he  de- 
termines that  suoh  eountry  la  not  adhering 
to  the  terma  of  IU  agreeasai  ealsnd  into 
la  accordance  with  section  g  ct  this  Aet; 
or  (b)  whsnsver  hs  finds,  by  reason  of 
changed  conditions,  that  the  {trovision  ct 
aid  undsr  this  Act  u  ao  loagar  nsossssry 
or  desirabls;  or  (c)  whaaever  ae  finds  that 
beosuss  ot  changed  conditions  aid  under 
this  Act  is  no  lonKsr  constsunt  with  ths  na- 
tional Inisrcsu  uf  the  United  SUtes. 

"Sac.  7.  All  commodttios  mads  available 
tmdsr  ths  authority  of  this  Act  or  ths  con* 
Uinsrs  of  such  commodities  shaU,  to  the 
exunt  praetloable,  be  marked,  stampsd. 
branded,  or  labelsd  In  a  oonsplouotis  plsoe  as 
Isglbly,  indslibly,  and  psrmanently  as  ths 
nattire  of  such  commodltlss  or  oontamara 
wiU  permit,  in  such  manner  as  to  IndieaU  to 
tha  people  ot  the  country  of  destination  thst 
such  commodities  have  been  furniahcd  or 
made  avaUable  by  ths  United  Btates  of 
America. 

"Sac.  S.  Wherever  reference  is  made,  in  thla 
Act.  to  oommoditles  mads  avallsble  tmder 
the  suthorlty  of  this  Act,  such  reference 
shall  be  desmed  to  include  commodities  pro- 
cured with  crediu  mads  svsilsb'.s  to  a  recipi- 
ent country  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 

*8kc.  9.  Tlis  Presldsnt  shall  Uke  sppro- 
priate  stsps  to  encoursge  other  oountrics  to 
make  available  to  recipient  countries  sttch 
aid  as  thsy  may  be  sbls  to  furnish. 

"Sae.  10.  The  Presldsnt  may,  from  tlms  to 
time,  promulgaU  suoh  rulss  and  regulations 
OS  he  mny  find  neoeesary  and  proper  to  esrry 
out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  PrO' 
vided.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorise  ths  Issusnce  of  any 
prodamatloiu,  orders,  rulss,  or  regulations 
m  any  way  controlling  production  or  prioee 
or  allocating  dcllvprlea  ot  any  commodity 
within  the  United  BUtea.  He  may  delegaU 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  any  of  the  powers 
or  authority  conferred  on  him  under  this 
Act.  In  accordance  with  the  direction  of 
the  Presldsnt,  the  responsibility  for  sdmln- 
isterlng  \a  the  recipient  countries  the  pro- 
gram of  aislstonce  provided  for  In  this  Aet 
shsll  be  vested  in  the  field  administrator 
of  the  United  Btates  foreign  relief  program 
appointed  purcuant  to  section  4  of  the  Joint 
resolution  of  May  31,  1047  (Public  Law  84, 
Blghttsth  Congress) .  Tho  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (1)  snd  (J)  of  section  6  of  this  Aet 
shall  not  apply  to  distribution  ot  commodi- 
ties in  Austria:  Proixded,  Thst  ths  President 
shall  hsvs  dstermlnod,  upon  reoommenda* 
tlon  ot  the  United  SUtes  High  Oommls* 
sloner  for  Austria,  that  oommoditles  fur* 
nlshed  to  Austrls  hereunder  will  be  dis* 
trlbuted  under  control  systems  embodied  Us 
agrssmsnu  between  the  High  Commissioner 
and  the  other  ooeupytng  authorities  or  the 
Austrian  Government  whieh  ssiurs  com* 
pllanos  with  ths  objsotlvss  of  ths  oecupa* 
tlon  and  with  ths  purposes  of  this  Act.  No 
oltlRsn  or  resident  of  the  United  Ststss  shall 
servs  under  this  Aot  as  a  United  SUtes  repre* 
eenutlve.  observer,  or  advlssr  tmtll  stieh 
peraoa  has  beea  iavestlgated  as  to  lovslty 
aad  security  by  the  Federsl  Bureau  at  la- 
vsstlgatlon.  Ths  fisld  administrator  may, 
whsn  hs  finds  it  sssentlsl  to  ths  purposes 
ot  this  Act,  utiltae  for  observation  the  aerv* 
leee  of  a  limited  number  of  other  persaas, 
who  shsll  be  Investigstsd  and  approved  bqr 
ths  field  admlnlstrstor. 

"Sec.  11.  (s)  Thsre  Is  hereby  suthoriasd 
to  be  approprUted  not  to  exceed  1897.000.000, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  othsr* 
wise  appropriated,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
and  accomplish  ths  purposss  of  this  Act. 
This  Act.  however,  shall  not  Imply  any  pree- 
ent  or  future  obligation  to  give  aid  to  any 
foreign  cotmtry.  nor  ahall  It  imply  or  guar- 
antae  tha  avaUabiUty  of  any  apaJBlfle  ooaa* 
modltles. 
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*(b)  irotwtthst«n<nnff  any 
Of  tliU  Act.  none  of  th«  fund 
made  araUabie  under  this  Ac 
or  made  araliatle  for  use  tar 
vt  vbtat.  wheat  Hoxxt.  or 
United  Slates  or  tbe  sMpmen  i 
the  United  States  unless  the 
first— 

"(1)    stirrey   tbe 
oonntrlas   wiuch  art 
united  Statca  for  a  portion  of 
of  sueli  wnmortltles; 

"(3)  estJmat*  tbe  quantities 
modttles  whlcb  will  probably 
alkie   to    such    countries 
States:  and 

"(S)  aatunate  tbe  total 
cwinmodlties  available  for 
United   SUtes    to    tta« 
after  giving  due  conaldcrattoi 
tlty    thereof    required   in   tbi  i 
food.   feed.  seed,  and 
for  tbe  needs  of  other  ouo 
vpoii  the  United  States  for 
eOBunodiUcs.     In  estlinatms 
•tich  commodities  arailable 
the  United  States  tbe  Pres'j 
for  a  carry-orer  of  wheat  in  th( 
as  of  July  1.  IMS.  of  not  less 
,  <lratf  aacl  fifty  million  bushels 
•eoaomy  of  the  United  States  , 
ary  prlcea  and  to  insure  against 
bread  for  domestic  consumpt 
tw«lTe-month  period  beginn: 

"The  ftmds  authcTiaed  bere^ 
Bade  available  or  used  to 
of  wheat,  wheat  flcur  and 
the  United  States  which, 
eoaalderation  the  amcont  est 
part   to  other   ccontrles.   anc 
— dsd    for    domestic 
United  States,  will  leare  a 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  wheat  on  July  1.  1948.  unlen 
of  tbe  President  after  March 
•n   Increase   In   the   amount 
•sport  to  recipient  countriea 
taction  for  domestic  needs. 

**(c)    Funds    suthorlzed 
wb«i  allocated  to  any 
or  Independent  establishment 
•mment.  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  tn  accordance  witt 
cfnlng  obligations  and  expend 
dapartment.  agency,  or 
IWnMat  or  otganlaatloDal  unt 
oariMd.  and  wtthoixt  regard  to 
and  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.  S.  C.  5:  31  u.  a  c.  5:9> 

*'<d)  Kotwlthstandlng  the 
Other  law,  the  Reconstruction 
ration  la  authorized  and 
UnM  as  an  appropriation  shall 
•uant  to  this  section,  to  make 
to  exceed  in  tbe  aggregate 
carry  out  tbe  previsions  of  tbl  i 
manner  and  in  such  amotuts 
dent  shall  determine.    Prom 
•uthorlaed  under  this  section. 
repaid  witbcut  interest  to  the 
Finanea  Corporation  the 
under  the  authority  contained 
tercat  shall  be  charged  on 
tho  Treasury  to  the 
Coqporatloa  In  Implementatka 
•ectloo. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any 
of  law.  any  commodity  bcretofole 
acquired  by  any  agancy  of  ttu 
under  any  prtoa  aupport  progra^ 
eottent  that  such  commodity  Is 
tba  Praaldant  to  be  appropriate 
poM  and  in  excess  of  domestic 
be  utiUaad  In  providing  aid 
a&j  otbor  Act  providing  for 
xoQaf  to  fbrdgm  eountrlea.  ant 
poacd  of  by  soeb  acency  for 
•ueb  priea  aa  may  bo 
agency,  wblcb  price  may  be 
of  the  dooaeatic  market  price 
ot  wheat  bavinc  a  calorie 
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that  of  the  quantity  of  tbe  eommcdity  so 
disposed  of.  Any  such  agency  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  March  31.  1948.  or  as  soon  aa 
practicable  thereafter,  the  amount  of  lousea 
Incurred  by  it  as  the  result  of  the  disposition 
of  commoditiea  hereunder  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tie—uij  is  airthorlzed  and  directed  to 
cancel  notes  of  such  agency  held  by  him  in  an 
amount  equal  to  tbe  amount  of  such  losses. 

'*Eic.  13.  Personnel  employed  to  carry  out 
the  purpoaes  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  included 
in  computing  limitations  on  personnel  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  398),  as  amended  by 
section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act 
of  1946  (60  Stat.  219). 

**Sxc.  13.  The  President,  from  time  to  time. 
but  not  less  frequently  t-han  once  every 
calendar  quarter,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
quarterly  period  after  all  operations  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  have  been  com- 
pleted, shall  transmit  to  the  Congresa  a  report 
of  operations  under  this  Act.  All  infor- 
mation received  pursuant  to  undertakings 
provided  for  by  section  5  (d)  of  this  Act  shall, 
as  soon  as  may  be  practicable  alter  the  re- 
ceipt thereof,  be  reported  to  the  Congress. 
Repwts  provided  tor  under  this  section  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  Is  not  in  session. 

"Sac.  14.  The  functions,  applicable  records, 
and  funds  provided  for  tbe  ourpcses  of  carry- 
ing cut  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
administration  of  any  orga.nlzation  for  gen- 
eml  foreign  aid  which  Congress  may  provide. 
Tb  the  extent  that  any  funds  may  be  made 
available  under  provisions  of  any  other  Act 
heretofore  cw  hereafter  passed  relating  to 
China,  any  funds  reserved  under  this  Act  for 
Chins  may  be  used  for  aid  to  the  other  coun- 
tries named  In  section  2  of  this  Act. 

"Src  15.  After  March  31,  1948.  no  funds 
may  be  obligated  for  the  proctvement  of 
commodities  provided  for  under  this  Act. 

"Sac.  If.  (a)  Clause  (1)  in  the  proviso  in 
the  first  fiaragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Joint  resolution  of  May  31,  1947  (Public  Law 
84,  Eightieth  Congress),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  '(1)  to  constitute  more  than  67 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  con- 
tributed to  said  fund  by  an  governments, 
including  the  United  States;'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
May  31.  1947. 

••Sbc.  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  cir- 
cumstance shall  be  held  invalid,  tbe  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  tbe  Act  and  the  appli- 
cability of  such  provision  to  other  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sbc.  18.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  make  Inapplicable,  in  the  case  of 
commodities  proctn-ed  trader  the  authority 
of  this  Act.  the  authority  to  prohibit  or 
curtaU  exports  granted  by  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  July  2.  1940  (Public  Law  703,  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress),  aa  now  in  force  or  as  here- 
after amended." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Hotise  to  the 
ttUe  of  the  bill. 

A.  R.  Vandbnbem, 
AKTHva  Capfbk, 
Wallacx  H.  Whiti,  Jr., 
Tom  Conjjaixt, 

WALTXa  P.  GSORGS. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Cbabus  A.  Eatoh. 

JOBM   M.   VOXTS, 

Kasl  E.  MtTMsir, 

Sol  Blook.    j 
John  Kxx, 
Managers  oa  the  Part  of  the  Botue. 

The  FRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  thtfe 
oikleetton  to  the  present  conslderatioa  of 
tbe  conference  report? 


There  belngr  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr,  VANDEa^BERQ.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  I  can  dispose  of  this  matter  with 
a  very  brief  statement,  inasmuch  as  the 
conference  report,  which  is  unanimously 
signed  by  all  the  conferees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  substantially  pre- 
serves everything  that  was  in  the  Senate 
bill,  and  the  chief  differences  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  are  the  result  of  addi- 
tions to  the  bill  after  the  Senate  had 
acted. 

The  first  and  perhaps  most  important 
change  is  the  addition  of  China  to  the 
list  of  recipient  countries.  The  S3nate 
will  recall  that  China  was  not  included 
in  the  Senate  bill;  it  was  put  into  the  bill 
by  the  House  of  Rapresentatires.  The 
Senate  conferees  shared  all  the  feelings 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
China,  in  connection  with  her  diflBculties, 
richly  deserves  consideration  and  atten- 
tion, wh?ch  she  has  not  received;  though 
it  was  the  Senate  view  that  this  particu- 
lar bill  was  not  the  preferable  place  in 
which  to  meet  that  unliquidated  obliga- 
tion. But  the  attitude  of  the  House  on 
the  subject  was  obviously  important,  and 
It  was  the  view  of  the  Senate  conferees 
that  since  China  had  been  added  to  the 
bill  by  the  House,  it  would  be  distinctly 
misunderstood  and  would  be  almost  an 
act  of  negation  in  respect  to  China,  if  it 
were  not  also  recognized  by  the  Senate 
conferees  in  the  ultimate  conference  re- 
port. Therefore.  China  is  included 
among  the  recipient  countries.  It  is  in- 
cluded, however,  with  a  clause  which 
Indicates: 

To  the  extent  that  any  funds  may  be  made 
available  tmder  provisions  of  any  other  act 
heretofore  or  hereafter  passed  relating  to 
China,  any  funds  reserved  under  this  act  for 
China  may  be  used  for  aid  to  the  other  eoun- 
trlea named  in  section  2  of  this  act. 

In  other  words,  the  reservation  con- 
templates the  fact  that  under  Public  Law 
84,  which  v;as  the  post-UNRRA  aid  bill 
there  is  still  available  $18,000,000  of  au- 
thorized relief,  which  can  be  appropri- 
ated for  China  under  that  act.  It  Is 
recognized  also  that  the  $30,000,000  of 
aid  which  was  made  available  to  China 
imder  Public  Law  84  is  only  now  In  proc- 
ess of  delivery  and  wUl  be  available  dur- 
ing the  first  3  months  of  next  year. 

It  was  further  recognized  that  the 
State  Departmoit  has  promised  to  sub- 
mit a  complete  program  for  aid  to  China 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  if  any  appropri- 
ations are  made  under  that  plan,  the  pro- 
viso permits  equivalent  deductions  to  be 
made  from  allocations  out  of  this  fund. 
Senators  will  remember  that  In  the  bill 
we  are  now  considerins  there  are  no  spe- 
dflc  allocations  to  any  country.  On  the 
contrary.  It  Is  specifically  provided: 

This  act.  however,  shall  not  imply  any  pres- 
ent or  future  obligation  to  give  aid  to  any 
foreign  country,  nor  shall  It  imply  or  guaran- 
tee the  availability  of  any  specific  com- 
modities. 

TTierefore.  the  Induslon  of  China 
simply  means  that  China  Is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  appropriating  com- 
mittees, along  with  the  other  three  coun- 
tries, for  such  action  as,  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  the  Congress  ultimately 
decides  to  take.    The  total  figure  remains 
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at  $597,000,000,  which  was  tbe  figure  es- 
tablished In  the  Senate  bill. 

The  next  most  important  addition  to 
the  bill  is  the  addition  of  the  House  pro- 
vision respecting  preliminary  and  tem- 
porary advances  from  the  Reconstructlcm 
Finance  Corporation,  pending  the  time 
when  actual  appropriations  can  imple- 
ment the  pending  authorizati<».  It 
Is  precisely  the  same  provision  which  was 
^  put  Into  Public  Law  84  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  in  order  to  cover  time 
lapse  and  permit  prompt  Implementa- 
tion of  the  legislation. 

I  may  interrupt  my  narrative  by  say- 
ing that  Senators  will  find  upon  their 
desks  the  printed  report  of  the  House 
managers  and  a  cMnplete  text  of  the 
amended  bill,  to  which  they  may  refer 
in  this  connecti(m. 

In  addition  to  the  China  and  RFC 
amendments,  the  next  amendment  which 
the  Senate  conferees  accepted  relates  to 
so-called  incentive  goods.  There  was  no 
provision  In  the  Senate  bill  for  Incentive 
goods.  The  House  bill  contained  a  provi- 
rion  to  permit  the  use  of  Incentive  goods, 
with  the  thought  of  Increasing  produc- 
tion in  recipient  countries.  A  purely  per- 
missive amendment  has  been  written  into 
the  conference  report,  which  provides 
that  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  legislation  can  be  used  for 
Incentive  purposes. 

In  connection  with  offshore  procure- 
ment, the  net  result  Is  as  follows:  Un- 
der the  Senate  bill  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  commodities  involved  In  the 
procuronent  program  could  be  secured 
offshore,  regardless  of  price.  In  some  re- 
spects the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
were  more  restricted  than  this;  in  other 
respects  they  were  more  liberal.  In  any 
event  the  comiM-cHnise  Is  as  follows: 

The  conference  has  agreed  to  the 
House  provision  so  that  offshore  pro- 
curement is  permitted  whenever  goods 
can  be  bought  abroad  cheaper  than  in 
the  United  States. 

I  underscore  the  phrase  "cheaper  than 
In  the  United  States." 

Tlie  amendment  of  the  House  version 
also  Includes  a  iHDVisIon  that  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  funds  available. 
Instead  of  25  percent  as  provided  in  the 
original  Senate  language,  may  be  used  to 
procure  commodities  abroad  when  the  de- 
livered cost  from  foreign  sources  is  higher 
than  from  the  United  States.  Such  items 
must  be  In  short  supply  or  not  readily 
available  in  the  United  States  before  they 
can  be  procured  on  such  terms. 

The  petroleum  provisions  remain  the 
same  as  in  the  Senate  bill. 

A  very  interesting  amendment  was 
added  by  the  House  which  I  think  the 
Senate  will  heartily  approve,  and  the 
Senate  conferees  were  very  glad  to  agree 
to  the  change  that  was  made  In  the  so- 
called  use  of  price-supported  commodi- 
ties. Senators  will  recall  that  this 
amendment  was  submitted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Knowuim'i  and 
was  supported  by  numerous  Senators  who 
pose  to  express  their  keen  Interest  In  the 
particular  amendment.  In  fact,  I  think 
it  was  an  amendment  in  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  displayed  more  interest 
than  in  any  others.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment not  only  stands,  but  stands  with  an 


Increased  authority,  because  In  the  Sen- 
ate original  language  the  word  "may"  was 
used,  and  in  the  conference  report  the 
word  "shall"  is  used  In  respect  to  the 
application  of  this  provision,  limited  only 
by  finding  of  appropriateness  on  the  part 
of  the  President. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  did  not  apply  to  anything  ex- 
cept relief  under  the  act,  whereas  It 
has  now  been  broadened  to  include  re- 
lief under  any  act,  so  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  clause  now  applies  to  re- 
lief under  the  Army's  occupation  respon- 
sibilities in  Germany,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  conference  re- 
pwt.  I  assume,  contains  this  language 
as  found  In  the  House  bill : 

Any  such  agency  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  31,  1948,  or  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable thereafter,  the  amount  of  losses  In- 
curred by  it  as  the  result  of  the  disposition 
of  commodities  hereunder  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  notes  ot  such  agency  held 
by  him  In  an  amotuit  equal,  to  the  «^mnnn^ 
of  Euch  losses. 

Of  course  that  is  a  wide-open  authori- 
zation, and  it  Is  really  a  blank  check.  It 
is  conceivable  that  such  action  could  run 
into  a  very  substantial  amount  of  money. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  feels  that  Inser- 
tion of  that  provision,  without  any  lim- 
itation whatsoever,  is  a  sound  procedure, 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
this  provision  is  limited  by  the  language 
defining  the  operations  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  clause,  and  that  obviously  even 
the  Senate  version  of  the  amendment 
had  to  be  implemented  in  some  fash- 
I<m.  In  my  mind  the  only  question 
raised  by  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  that  the  language  has  been 
broadened  to  include  the  applicati(m  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  device  to  other 
relief  goods.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is 
entirely  confined,  as  the  Senator  will 
probably  recall,  to  price-supported  com- 
modities which,  at  the  moment.  I  beheve, 
include  potatoes,  a  few  dried  fruits  and 
dried  eggs.  The  list  is  exceedingly  lim- 
ited. Therefore,  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  as  I  see  It,  there  is  a  very  defi- 
nite limitation  upon  this  provision. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Certainly. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  might  also  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
the  expense  involved  imder  the  provision 
grows  out.  I  think,  net  from  the  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, but  rather  from  the  price  support 
program  itself,  "nie  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  these  commodities  in 
hand,  and  if  no  method  is  provided  by 
which  they  can  dispose  of  them,  then  we 
may  find  that  the  same  thing  will  hap- 
pen that  happened  In  the  case  of 
potatoes — ^they  will  have  to  be  destroyed, 
and  instead  of  securing  the  caloric  value 
of  wheat  from  these  commodities  they 
will  constitute  a  total  loss,  which  even- 
tually will  have  to  be  made  up  by  some- 
one. So,  In  addition  to  the  saving  of 
approximately    100,000.000    bushels    of 
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wheat,  as  the  Secretary  of  Afrleufture 
testified,  by  the  use  of  these  substitute 
foods,  which  is  one  factor  that  should 
hold  down  the  price  of  wheat.  It  Is  a  con- 
servation measure  In  that  It  will  pre- 
vent the  wastage  of  this  food,  plus  the 
thta*d  factor,  that  until  there  is  a  hard 
currency  In  these  countries.  It  will  result 
In  opening  up  the  normal  markets  wliich 
American  agriculture  has  had  for  its 
products. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRTDGEa  I  may  say  that  I 
raised  the  question  because  of  the  open 
features  of  the  provision,  upon  which 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
plained his  position  and  the  Senator 
from  California  has  explained  his. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
speak  a  little  louder  so  we  on  this  side 
of  the  chamber  may  hear  him? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  explained  his  view  of  the 
limitation,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  explained  in  general  about 
the  possibilities  under  this  provision  of 
the  bill.  My  point  Is  that  the  cost  of 
Interim  aid  might  advance  by  a  very 
substantial  amount  as  the  result  of  the 
procedure  outlined,  and  particularly  the 
canceling  features.  I  rose  to  point  that 
out  rather  than  to  protest  too  much,  for 
the  estimates  as  to  the  ultimate  cost 
which  have  been  given  to  me  are  that 
they  might  run  $100,000,000  or  even 
$200,000,000  more  than  the  actual  figure 
contained  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  I  may,  I 
sMould  like  to  Interrupt  the  Senator  to 
say  that  we  gave  consideration  to  figures 
of  that  character  in  the  meeting  of  the 
conference.  Concededly,  no  one  knows 
what  Is  Involved  because  no  one  knows  to 
what  extent  surplus  commodities  which 
are  under  price  control  will  or  can  be 
used.  Inasmuch  as  it  Is  necessary  that 
their  use  should  be  appropriate,  and  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  necessary  that  they  must 
meet  comparable  caloric  need.  But 
whatever  the  amount  of  surplus  com- 
modities Involved  may  be.  I  submit  to  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  It  Is 
not  calculated  to  be  a  charge  upon  the 
TreasiUT  at  alL  What  It  represents  Is 
the  salvage  and  some  valuable  use  of 
commodities  which  otherwise  are  calcu- 
Isited  simply  to  be  destroyed  In  a  manner 
which  I  know  the  Senator  agrees  the 
American  people  cannot  understand. 
Therefore  I  do  not  believe  It  is  possible 
to  attach  a  loss  figure  to  this  particular 
paragraph. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Allow  me  to  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
there  would  not  be  any  actual  increased 
obligation  on  the  Treasury.  The  Treas- 
ury has  already  paid  for  these  commodi- 
ties, probably  at  an  Inflated  price,  in 
order  to  encourage  theh:  production,  but 
the  Treasury  has  the  commodities.  The 
Treasury  Is  out  the  purchase  money. 
TTie  transfer  to  the  agency  in  question 
would  not  Increase  the  obligation  at  all, 
as  I  see  tt,  because  if  we  do  not  take  this 
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•cttan  ulUmaUlj  the  Tr«uur7  would 
either  be  out  the  whole  cost,  t  the  com- 
modities were  burned  or  ott  erulse  de- 
•troycd,  or  the  Treasury  wouJc  be  out  the 
difference  between  what  it  pa^  d  for  them 
a&d  the  depreciated  price  at  I  he  present 
moment.  So.  as  I  see  it,  th  i  proposed 
aciion  does  not  increase  the  obligation 
on  the  Treasury,  nor  does  it  it  any  sense 
Increase  the  outlay  In  cash  p  oposed  by 
the  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  complete  y  correct. 
The  only  quesUon  involved,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mchigan  s,ocs  it.  is  \  nether  or 
not  a  helpful  use  can  be  fount  for  com- 
modities which  otherwise  probably 
would  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  a?en  :y  virill  not 
use  them  unless  they  find  ths  t  they  are 
helpful.  The  Commodity  Cre  lit  Corpo- 
ration will  still  have  its  anis  around 
them,  so  there  may  be  a  loss  ol  the  entire 
amount. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  jicll 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Pol!  )vving  up 
what  the  Senator  from  New  1  [ampshtre 
has  said.  I  should  like  to  ask  i  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigaj  i.  I  shall 
ask  him  whether  a  certain  u  atter  was 
considered  In  the  conference.  I  was  one 
of  those  who  approved  of  the  th3ory  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  hope  the  prob- 
lem can  be  worked  out.  I  cal  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  a  speech  m;  de  by  the 
Honorable  Jack  Z.  Anderson.  I  ;2present- 
ative  from  the  State  of  Califor  lia.  which 
appears  on  page  A4517  of  the  Appendix 
and  which  gives  a  list  of  the  :ommodl- 
tles  expected  to  be  available,  b  ised  upon 
their  caloric  equivalents  l\  wheat, 
throu:jh  June  30.  1948. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
California  said,  that  If  these  a:  tides  are 
to  be^ destroyed,  we  want  to  save  what 
we  can.    Take  frozen  eggs  as  in  exam- 
ple.   Prozen  eggs,  processed,  cost  the 
CCC  32.34  cents,  and  yet  th(y  are  to 
be  sold  for  2.50  cents,  or  alout  one- 
shtteenth,  under  this  caloric  estimate. 
These  figures  are  difBcult  to  ur  derstand, 
and  I  wish  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  in 
error.    The  cost  of  all  these  coi  imodities 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp ) ration  is 
approximately   $142,988,000.    "hey   are 
equivalent  in  calories  to  9.884.0(  0  bushels 
of  wheat,  of  90-percent  extract  on.    The 
cost  of  lO.OOO.COO  bushels  of    irheat.  In 
round  figures,  at  $3  a  bushel,  is  $30.0CO.- 
000.    The  cost  of  these  articles  is  $142.- 
000.000.    That  would  mean  a  1  kss  to  the 
Government  somewhere,  if  all  t  i?se  arti- 
cles were  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
of  $112,000,000.    Assume  that    he  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  take  >  ?ome  of 
that  loss.    We  are  authorizing  expendi- 
tures of  $597,000,000.    If  we  ar  s  to  pay. 
from  these  authorized  sums,  fo  r  articles 
which  have  a  much  less  calorii   content 
than  wheat,  will  not  the  ultlmi  te  result 
be  that  we  shall  be  able  to  buy  less  food 
for  pe<H)le  abroad,  because  thei  e  will  b« 
less  money  with  which  to  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  VANDSNBERQ.  I  subix  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  t  lat  that 
Is  a  question  which  would  have  4^nper. 
tlnent  and  competent  when  tin;  clause 
widnally  went  into  the  bilL    Tiisdause 


went  into  the  bill  by  the  enthusiastic 
vote  of  the  Senate,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Senate  conferees  to  preserve  it 
and  bring  it  back.    Here  it  ifs. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  M  I  under- 
stand, this  amendment  is  a  "shall"  if  it  is 
appropriate. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes.  The  last 
phrase  which  the  Senator  has  used  is  a 
very  important  limitation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  we  really 
have  to  rely  on  to  get  the  full  value  out 
of  this  money  abroad,  with  as  little  loss 
as  possible  to  the  Government  through 
the  CCC.  is  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  '''ANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Let  m3  ask  the  Senator  from 
California,  who  was  the  author  of  this 
amendment — although  I  understand 
that  numerous  other  Senators  joined  in 
it,  particularly  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee— whether  the  fonn 
In  which  the  conferees  have  brought  the 
section  beck  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     It  is  satisfactory 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.    I  think  there 
was  no  doubt  about  It.    I  am  sure  that 
members   of  the   Appropriations  Ccm- 
mittee   understood   that   if  this   policy 
were  put  into  effect,  somewhere  along 
the  line  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion would  have  to  be  reimbursed.    In 
the  letter  which  I  placed  in  the  Recohd 
on  the  day  when  the  amendment  orig- 
inally came  up  for  consideration,  the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    makes    that 
plain.    The  only  point  is  that  under  the 
original  langur,ge  of  the  Senate  bill  the 
Commodity   Credit   Corporation    would 
have  been  required  to  come  back  to  the 
Congress,    through    the    Appropriations 
Committee,  and  ask  for  a  specific  appro- 
priation.   This  provision  gives  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  can- 
cel notes  of  the  equivalent  amount.    I 
believe  that  with  the  restrictions  we  have 
In  the  language,  namely,  the  aporoval 
of  the  President  plus  the  discretion  of 
the   Secretary  of   Agriculture   and   the 
Secretary  of  War.  there  are  sufficient  re- 
straints to  prevent  the  operation  from 
getting  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  regret  very  much  that 
we  could  not  hear  all  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  his 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor be  good  enough  to  say  what  the  last 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts was.  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
statement? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  raising  a  fun- 
damental question  regarding  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  entire  amendment.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  suggested  to 
him  that  that  question  would  have  been 
a  httle  more  pertinent  at  the  time  the 
Senate  so  enthusiastically  voted  the  lan- 
guage into  the  bill  and  bound  the  con- 
ferees to  protect  it.  which  they  are  happy 
to  report  they  have  done.  The  limitation 
to  which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is.  "to  the  eartent  that 


such  commodity  is  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  appropriate  for  such 
purpose." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  wanted  to  keep  the 
record  straight.  I  was  afraid  I  might 
have  misunderstood  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  thought  I  heard  him  use 
the  word  "must"— that  the  price  at  which 
the  agency  may  sell  must  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  domestic  market  value  of  the 
quantity  of  wheat  having  a  caloric  value 
equal  to  that  of  the  commodity  so  dis- 
posed of.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Governm.ent  agencies  often  scru- 
tinize very  carefully  the  words  used  In 
debate,  especially  if  they  fall  from  the 
lips  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  If 
I  correctly  understood  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  use  the  word  "must."  I  hi- 
vite  his  attention  to  the  word  "may"  in 
the  language,  making  it  clear  that  the 
agency  still  has  discretion  as  to  the  price 
at  which  it  sells  a  commodity.  The  cri- 
terion might  be  in  the  word  "may." 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  warmly  commend  the 
Senate  conferees  for  having  improved  the 
Senate  provision.  It  has  been  expanded 
so  as  to  include  the  reUef  program  as 
well  as  the  program  contemplated  under 
this  bill.  Also,  I  believe  that  some  other 
salutary  changes  have  been  made.  This 
amendment  will  go  far  toward  meeting 
the  criticism  of  some  of  our  people  that 
siu-pluses  of  some  of  our  essential  agri- 
cultural commodities  bought  up  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are 
wasted  because  of  nonuse.  The  com- 
mittee has  afforded  an  opportunity  not 
only  to  help  cur  own  surplus  situation. 
but  to  help  the  producers  obtain  a  fair 
price.  Today,  the  producers  of  citrus 
fruits  are  not  receiving  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. When  they  see  an  important 
nutritional  element  going  to  waste  be- 
cause we  cannot  find  any  way  to  put  it 
into  our  program,  it  represents  an  anom- 
aly. I  am  very  glad  that  that  ci-Iti- 
cism  is  to  a  very  large  degree  being  met 
I  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  He  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  cannot 
understand  what  goes  on  in  the  congres- 
sional mind  when  It  permits  these  com- 
modities to  be  wasted.  The  word 
'  wasted"  can  be  expanded.  When  they 
are  actually  destroyed,  the  American  peo- 
ple simply  find  the  situation  utterly 
imponderable. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REED.  I  was  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  favored  the  insertion  of  this 
clause.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration has  on  hand  a  number  of  com- 
modiUes  which  it  has  purchased  in  sup- 
port of  the  market.  Some  of  them  are 
so-called  Steagall  commodities,  and 
some  are  not.  They  were  purchased 
under  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  desirable  to  get  rid 
of  them.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  get 
them  and  perhaps  have  to  destroy  them, 
as  it  has  destroyed  other  commodities 
Such  of  these  commodities  as  are  use- 
ful ought  to  be  sent  to  Europe.    The 
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Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  Is  will- 
ing. It  was  not  my  intention  that  this 
appropriation  for  relief  should  be  pen- 
alized by  reason  of  a  higher  price  for 
caloric  value  in  these  commodities  than 
would  be  required  In  the  case  of  wheat. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  ought  not  to  be  asked 
to  stand  the  loss.  The  clause  as  it  was 
brought  back  from  the  conference  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.    VANDENBERG.    I    thank    the 
Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 
Mr,  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  for  the  record  that  the 
shipping  of  dried  fruits  for  specific  uses 
will  not  be  so  burdensome  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  as  some  people  may  be- 
heve,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Government  did  not  purchase  these  com- 
modities at  90  percent  of  parity,  or  any- 
where near  that  point.     The  Govern- 
ment has  been  buying  raisins  at  $130  a 
ton.  or  approximately  6  V2  cents  a  poimd. 
The  wholesale  price  last  year,  as  I  recall, 
was  15  cents  a  pound.    The  Government 
has  been  purchasing  dried  peaches  and 
dried    prunes    at    correspondingly    low 
prices,  at  not  more  than  half  the  present 
parity  prices  of  those  commodities.    In 
the  case  of  peanuts,  which  come  under 
the  Steagall  amendment  and  under  the 
laws  of  the  Congress,  they  have  had  to 
pay,  I  assume,  90  percent  of  parity,  or 
approximately  10  cents  a  poimd.    But  in 
the  case  of  dried  fruits  and  fruit  juices 
they  have  purchased  at  a  ridiculously 
low  figure.    For  instance,  for  apples  to 
toe  used  for  canning  and  drying,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  paying  38  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds.    I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  the  price  has  been  38  cents. 
That  is  approximately  a  third  of  a  cent 
a  pound.    If  those  apples  are  dried  and 
shipped  abroad  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  caloric  value  at  the  price  which 
the  Government  Is  paying  will  not  be 
much  more  than  would  be  that  of  some 
scarcer  commodities  which  have  an  ac- 
tually higher  caloric  value  and  which 
might  be  shipped, 

Mr,  BRIDGES,  If  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  does  not  want  to  follow 
up  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  ask 
some  further  questions. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  if  these 
foods  are  likely  to  be  lost,  because  of  the 
Mkelihocd  of  decay,  certainly  they  should 
be  made  use  of  abroad.  My  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  they  should  go  abroad 
at  these  very  much  reduced  prices  if  and 
when  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  an  opportunity  perhaps  to  sell  them 
at  higher  prices.  I  call  to  the  Senate's 
attention  the  case  of  orange  concentrate 
and  fruit  juices,  65  percent  soluble.  The 
price  of  orange  concentrates  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  25  cents  a 
pound  after  processing.  That  commod- 
ity has  to  be  sold  for  relief  purposes  at 
the  caloric  value  of  wheat,  at  3  cents  a 
pound,  making  a  loss  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  21,4  cents  a  potmd 
on  that  one  article.  If  the  commodity  Is 
likely  to  be  lost  or  destroyed  because  of 


rot.  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion can  get  more  than  those  very  few 
cents,  then  in  my  humble  judgment  it 
should  do  so.  not  only  so  that  relief  pro- 
vided for  people  abroad  may  have,  per- 
haps, an  Increased  caloric  value,  but  also 
In  order  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration may  take  as  little  loss  as  pos- 
sible on  the  commodities  it  has  pur- 
chased. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me  to  say  so.  there 
are  two  answers  to  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  One  answer  is 
sufficient. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  One  is  the  assumption 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
correct,  that  this  fruit  would  really  be 
destroyed.  U  this  fruit  is  really  being 
destroyed,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  taking  up 
the  siuplus  is  to  take  it  off  the  market. 
If  it  is  to  go  out  hito  the  market  and 
compete  with  other  fruit  being  sold  in 
the  market  in  a  normal  way.  It  tends  to 
deplete  the  opportunity  for  a  fair  mar- 
ket, I  am  sure  that  in  this  case,  it  is  a 
question  of  a  useful  assignment  of  the 
commodity  being  achieved,  rather  than 
its  purposeful  destruction  or  wilful 
waste. 

The  second  point  is  that  it  Is  a  pro- 
tection policy  which  has  been  forced 
upon  the  Army  by  the  limited  appropria- 
tions made  available  which  have  limited 
the  recipients  of  these  foods  to  less  than 
a  balanced  diet.  In  other  words,  we 
give  them  only  a  wheat  diet.  That  is,  of 
course,  essential,  but  it  Is  not  adequate; 
it  is  not  a  balanced  diet.  So  by  allowing 
some  of  these  other  foods  to  go  into  the 
general  diet  we  now  make  available,  we 
give  them  a  more  nutritious  diet  and 
a  food  value  which  they  do  not  other- 
wise get.  We  give  them  vitamins  which 
they  need  and  do  not  otherwise  get.  So 
we  are  saving  an  American  commodity, 
which  Is  important  to  our  agricultural 
economy,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
balancing  the  diet  of  the  recipients. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  This  question 
was  fundamentally  settled  by  the  Senate 
Itself  before  the  bill  went  to  conference. 
If  the  conferees  were  here  trying  to  ex- 
plam  why  they  had  deserted  the  Senate's 
position  I  could  understand  the  debate 
on  the  subject,  but  when  we  are  here  ex- 
plaining our  success  in  protecting  it,  I 
feel  a  little  differently  at>cut  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  there  anything 
In  the  bill  which  prevents  the  purchase  of 
margarine  under  this  program? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Not  that  I  know 
of. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  it  in 
this  bill,  but  it  used  to  be  a  very  common 
restriction  in  most  bills  of  this  charac- 
ter. 

Mr.  VANDEKBERG.  It  was  in  neither 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  or  the  one 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  next  important  addition  to  the  bill 
Is  the  so-called  wheat  csurry-over  provi- 
sion. I  am  sure  this  will  i^peal  to  Sena- 
tors, because,  although  the  Senate  took 
no  action  relating  to  that  subject  in  Its 


own  bUl,  there  was  constant  reference  to 
an  apprehension  lest  we  were  not  provid- 
ing sufficient  protection  for  our  own 
d(»nestic  needs. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  House 
provision  which  places  a  limit  on  wheat 
exports  and  protects  the  wheat  carry- 
over on  a  basis  of  150.000.000  bushels  as 
of  July  1, 1948. 

Wheat  flour  and  cereal  grain  are  not 
to  be  acquired  or  shipped  from  the  United 
States  unless  the  President  shall  (1)  sur- 
vey the  requirements  of  other  countries 
dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  a 
portion  of  their  supply  of  such  commodi- 
ties. (2)  estimate  the  quantity  of  such 
commodities  which  will  probably  be  made 
available  to  such  countriec  from  the 
United  SUtes.  and  (3)  estimate  the  to- 
tal amount  of  such  commodities  avail- 
able for  export  from  the  United  States 
after  gl\ing  due  consideration  to  the 
quantity  required  In  this  country  for 
food.  feed.  seed,  and  Industrial  uses,  and 
for  the  needs  of  other  countries  depend- 
ent upon  the  United  States  for  their  sup- 
phes  of  such  commodities.  In  estimating 
available  exports  the  President  must  al- 
low for  a  wheat  carry-over  of  not  less 
than  150.000.003  bushels.  The  only  lati- 
tude which  he  is  allowed  in  that  connec- 
tion is  the  latitude  that  If  a  carry-over 
of  less  than  150.000.000  bushels  is  found 
after  March  1. 1943.  by  the  President,  as 
a  result  of  increased  Information,  the 
nearer  we  approach  the  actual  crop,  the 
exports  may  be  increased  in  view  of  crop 
prospects  after  1948,  with  full  protection 
of  domestic  needs. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  floor  of 
150.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  by  way  of  a 
domestic  carry-over,  which  cannot  be 
lowered  except  after  March  1.  1948,  as 
the  crop  figures  indicate  that  the  carry- 
over can  safely  be  used  with  full  pro- 
tection of  domesiic  needs,  In  the  lan- 
guage indicated  in  the  previous  quota- 
tion which  I  have  read. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  be  glad  that 
its  conferees  agreed  to  that  provision, 

Mr,  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missoiuri. 

Mr,  KEM.  I  think  this  Is  an  excellent 
provision.  I  regret,  however,  that  the 
conferees  thought  it  advisable  to  in- 
clude the  weasel  words  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph,  which,  as  I  interpret  them, 
give  the  President  the  right,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  disregard  this  provision.  The 
words  to  which  I  refer  are  as  follows: 

Unlen  the  estimates  of  the  President  after 
March  1.  1948.  jiutify  an  increase  In  the 
amount  available  for  export  to  recipient 
countries  with  tvll  protection  for  domestlo 
needs. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
estimate  is  merely  a  guess  or  a  figure 
which  is  arrived  at  from  the  best  infor- 
mation available.  As  I  iriterpret  that 
provision,  it  gives  the  President  un- 
bridled discretion  to  estimate  and  then 
to  disregard  the  ceiling  provision. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG,  Mr.  President, 
my  comment  in  reply  to  my  able  friend 
from  Missouri  is,  first,  that  there  Is  no 
unbridled  discretion  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  this  amendmoit,  because  I  re- 
spectftOl;  submit  that  he  it  definitely 
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and  spedflcally  bound  by  th  i  congres- 


sional expression  of  intent  « 
ftll    the    way    through    this 


Furthermore.  I  call  the  Senat  »  s  atten- 
Uoo  to  the  date  from  which  Uie  Presi- 
dent can  change  the  fic;ure  if  It  be 
deemed  appropriate  to  do  so- -which  is 
on  and  after  March  1,  1948.  «  hich  is  30 
days  after  the  termination  o  this  act. 
I  hesitate  to  enter  into  the  fie  d  of  agri- 
cultural discussion,  because  wl  tX  I  know 


about  the  subject  is  not  too 
but  It  is  my  understanding 
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hich  runs 
provision. 


>rofound: 

Jiat  after 


March  1.  a  national  figure  is  i iide  pub- 
lic by  way  of  an  estimate  of  Intention 
to  plant,  and  that  somewhere  in  the 
period  shortly  following  Mar;h  1  it  is 
>possib]e  cfQcially  and  with  considerable 
reliance  to  reassess  the  pros  x-cts  of  a 
wheat  crop.  If  that  prospe  ;t  on  the 
basis  of  oCBclal  information  indicates 
that  the  carry-over  does  not  i(?ed  to  be 
150  000.000  bushels,  the  President  is 
justified  in  reducing  the  figure.  But  I 
am  unable  to  believe,  under  jthe  entire 
Intent  of  the  paragraph  as  it  Is  written, 
that  any  President  would  find  it  possible 
to  use  unbridled  discrelion  ii  connec- 
tion with  the  adminlstratlc  n  of  the 
section. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  Presllent.  will 
the  Sznator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    1  yield 

Bfr.  CORDON.  I  also  am  interested 
In  the  provision  for  retaining  a  reason- 
able carry-over  of  wheat  In  i  he  United 
States.  I  say  to  the  Senator  f  i  om  Michi- 
gan most  frankly  that  in  ny  humble 
opinion  the  provision  writtec  into  this 
part  of  the  measure,  insofar  as  it  is  a 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  grain 
which  may  be  available  under  the  Act.  is 
of  little  eflect.  if  any.  The  provision 
of  limitation  goes  to  March  1,  1948;  that 
is  the  absolute  limitation. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  means,  does  he  not.  that 
on  March  1.  1948.  it  could  be  revised  in 
the  face  of  ofBcial  figures? 

Mr.  CORDON.  Exactly.  T  lat  means 
thai  the  limitation  is  abso  ute  until 
March  1.  1948. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  Preside  at.  I  have 
seen  no  figures  from  any  scuice  indica- 
tive of  any  intent  to  ship  any  grain  out 
of  this  country  or  to  purchas<  grain  for 
shiisnent  up  to  March  1.  948.  that 
would  approach  a  flgtire  wh  ch  would 
impair  the  150.000.000  bushel  ( arry-over. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  That  s  also  the 
op  nion  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  CORDON.  So  March  ..  1948.  is 
mc-irirglcss  insofar  as  this  section  is 
concerned,  and  therefore  th?  section. 
ao  far  as  its  legal  effect  is  i  oncemed, 
reads  that  the  150.000.000  bui  ael  carry- 
over shall  be  maintained  unles  the  Pres- 
ident, under  the  limitations  previously 
provided,  finds  that  it  can  be  decreased. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  With  fuU  pro- 
tection of  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Of  course  t  lat.  again. 
is  the  matter  to  which  I  refen  >d  in  con- 
nection with  subparagraphs  (1).  (2). 
and  (3). 

Mr.  President,  there  would  lave  been 
purpose  in  putting  in  a  date,  ha  d  the  date 


been  set  far  enough  into  1948  s< 


the  President  the  ofBdal  Inf oi  nation  to 


as  to  give 


which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Michi,;an  adverted  a  few  moments  ago; 
but  that  inlormation  is  not  available  un- 
til the  1st  and  the  10th  of  May.  These 
two  dates  are  the  dates  when  the  oflacial 
information  is  made  available  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prospects  of  the  grain  crop 
in  th<  United  States.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  amount  of  grain  to  be  made 
available  in  this  coimtry  is  going  to  be 
varied  to  any  great  extent  by  the  pros- 
pects in  other  portions  of  the  world. 
The  oaly  grain  that  can  be  made  avail- 
able before  our  crops  come  in  would  be 
the  grain  from  the  lower  Mediterranean 
countries,  and  that  would  come  in  during 
May  and  June  of  the  ciu-rent  year. 

Fra:ikly,  I  do  not  know  how  the  limita- 
tion which  I  should  like  to  see  placed  in 
the  act  can  be  placed  in  it.  I  am  hopeful 
that  a  clearer  statement  of  the  views  of 
Congress  may  be  included  in  committee 
reports  in  connection  with  the  appropria- 
tion itself.  I  should  like  to  see  specific 
language  in  the  bill;  but,  Mr.  President, 
after  having  done  the  best  I  could  with 
Ik.  and  after  having  sought  advice  from 
those  who  are  experts  in  the  grain  busi- 
ness. I  say  frankly  that  I  have  not  been 
able  t(i  see  how  we  can  write  into  this 
measure  the  specific  prohibition  which  is 
needed,  in  view  of  the  several  contin- 
gencies which  may  develop  and  the  in- 
definitcness  of  any  provision  which 
might  oe  written  in  regard  to  them,  so 
far  as  setting  forth  information  as  a  con- 
dition pireccdent  Is  concerned. 

I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the  provi- 
sion. However,  I  felt  that  we  should  un- 
derstand that  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  re- 
iteration of  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  paragraph 
(b)  of  section  11.  insofar  as  the  prohibi- 
tion following  those  subparagraphs  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
commer.  ts.  Of  course.  I  remind  him  that 
the  conerence  was  not  in  a  position  to 
legislate  originally  on  this  subject.  The 
Senate  did  not  legislate  upon  it  at  all. 
and  all  1  he  conferees  could  do  was  to  act 
within  (he  circumference  of  the  House 
action.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  agree  that  at  least  this  is 
better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Yes;  and.  of  course,  it 
indicate;,  at  least,  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible care  should  be  given  to  the  carry- 
over. As  to  that.  I  agree  with  the  Ssna- 
tor  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KI!M.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me? 

Mr.  V/VNDENBERQ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  IZEM.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  this  provision  contemplates  that 
the  President  will  make  an  estimate  of 
the  wheat  available  by  March  1. 1948. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  This  contem- 
plates tliat  the  President  will  obtain, 
througii  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  all 
the  information,  set  out  in  detail  re- 
garding the  wheat  prospects  and  the 
wheat  cjirry-over. 

Mr.  KEM.  WiU  that  Information  be 
made  public?  j 

Mr.  V^VNDENBERO.  T  asstmie  that 
the  President  will  act  on  the  basis  of 
public  iniormation. 


Mr.  KEM.  As  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan has  said,  the  usual  report  is  avail- 
able in  May. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Yes.  Of  course. 
May  figures  would  be  of  no  use  to  an  act 
which  exoire^:  in  March. 

Mr.  KEM.  Naturally.  But  a  March 
figure  might  be  of  great  use  to  those  who 
were  inclined,  in  advance  of  May,  to  make 
a  personal  profit  upon  the  basis  of  the 
information. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  I  cannot  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  as 
to  that.  But  I  agree  that  an  indictment 
is  to  be  placed  against  all  persons  who. 
whether  they  act  on  information  or 
otherwise,  act  at  all  in  the  speculative 
grain  markets.  Such  action  is  uncon- 
scionable. 

Mr.  KEM.  Let  me  express  the  hope 
that  whenever  such  information  is  avail- 
able it  will  be  mr.de  public. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  have  now  about  concluded  my 
statement.  Two  other  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  protections  In  the  bill, 
bo.h  of  which  I  am  sure  the  Ssnate  will 
approve. 

In  connection  with  the  optional  termi- 
nation of  the  act.  in  the  event  of  certain 
untoward  circumstances,  the  Ssnate  will 
note  that  the  conference  report  makes 
this  contingency  even  clearer  than  did 
the  Senate  text,  when  it  says  that  the 
President  shall  terminate  aid  to  any 
country  "whenever  he  finds,  by  reason  of 
changed  conditions,  that  the  pi-ovision  of 
aid  under  this  act  is  no  longer  necessary 
or  desirable;  or  (c)  whenever  he  finds 
that  because  of  changed  conditions  aid 
under  this  act  is  no  longer  con.">istent 
with  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States." 

Then  an  additional  provision  Is  taken 
from  the  House  text  which  reads: 

No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  under  this  act  as  a  United  States 
representative,  observer,  or  adviser  until  such 
person  has  been  Investigated  as  to  loyalty 
and  security  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
'.  estigatlon. 

There  are  a  few  other  changes  which 
are  minor.  For  instance,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  I  Mr,  Ferguson  1.  my 
colleague.  I  think  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  submitted  a 
rather  long  amendment  seeking  to  make 
sure  that  certain  Congressional  commit- 
tees would  be  allowed  authority  to  have 
access  to  all  ofBcial  information  regard- 
ing the  administration  of  the  act  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  precise  language  used 
in  the  original  Senate  amendment  has 
been  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

To  permit  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  Including  such 
committees  of  the  Congress  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  their  respective  Houses,  to  ob- 
serve, advise,  and  report  on  the  distribution 
among  the  people  of  such  country  of  com- 
modities made  available  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  act. 

Mr,  President.  I  think  I  have  covered 
practically  every  substantive  i&-.ue  In- 
volved in  the  report. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDQES.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  Foreign  Relations  a  little  about 
Cliina.  China  has  been  included  in  the 
conference  report,  as  it  was  in  the  bill 
which  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    Was  the  Senator 
present  when  I  spoke  of  that? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Yes.    The  matter  Is 
apparently  left  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  action.     Inasmuch  as 
the    Committee    on    Foreign    Relations 
acted  on  this  matter,  I  should  like  a  little 
guidance.    For  background,  let  me  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Congress,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  "jumped  the  gun"  as 
far  as  hearings  are  concerned.    We  have 
held  our  hearings  before  even  a  bill  is 
before   us.     We  concluded  our  formal 
hearings  Friday  night.     It  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  the  decision  is  to  be  left 
.  to   the   Committee   on   Appropriations, 
then  we  must  reopen  our  hearings  and 
go  into  the  subject  of  China.    If  that 
Is  the  course  of  procedure  we  should  fol- 
low, can  the  Senator  give  us  any  indica- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  his  committee  as 
to  the  desirability  of  doing  that,  or  what 
the  general  program  should  be  from  the 
policy-making  position? 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Mr.  President.  I 
recognize  the  Senator's  dilemma,  and  I 
am  sure  the  situation  described  by  him 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Senators  who 
are  deeply  interested  In  China  as  one  of 
the  critical  spots  in  our  world  problem 
did  not  originally  press  for  the  inclusion 
of  China  in  the  interim-aid  bill. 

Money  without  a  plan  is  "rat  hole" 
money;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Under  the  proposed  act  there  is  no  avail- 
able plan  for  the  use  of  money  for  China, 
except  as  one  goes  back  to  Public  Law  84 
and  supplements  the  relief  which  is  pro- 
vided for  China  under  that  act. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  now  that  when 
that  point  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  conferees,  they  pro- 
duced the  record  of  a  colloquy  which 
occurred  on  the  floor  of  the  House  be- 
tween the  Representative  who  was  the 
sponsor  in  the  House  for  the  amendment 
regarding  China  and  the  Representative 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  My  imderstand- 
ing  of  that  colloquy  was  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
will  not  be  asked  to  make  a  specific  al- 
location of  funds  to  China  under  the  in- 
terim-aid act.  but  that  this  authoriza- 
tion will  hold  over  until  the  China  plan 
shall  arrive  as  promised  by  the  State 
Department  in  January;  in  other  words, 
that  there  would  simply  be  a  set  aside 
to  China  under  this  particular  act. 

The  Senator  will  then  note  that  it  is 
provided  that  when  subsequent  legisla- 
tion provides  a  definite  and  specific 
China  plan,  any  appropriations  made 
under  it  can  be  charged  against  what- 
ever reserve  is  made  in  the  bill  we  are 
considering,  and  those  funds  will  be  re- 
lea.sed  to  the  original  recipient  country. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  It  is  rather  tragic 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  story  of  China  is 
well  known  and  present  conditions  hav- 
ing existed  for  years,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  no  known  plan  for  China. 

Mr.     VANDENBERG.    The     Senator 
luiows  the  viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from 


Michigan  on  that  subject.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  for  some  time  been 
out  of  harmony  with  our  official  attitude 
toward  China.  He  has  repeatedly  urged 
a  different  attitude.  He  welcomed  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  pre- 
senting his  plan  for  interim  relief,  added 
a  prospectus  in  behalf  of  China.  A  pro- 
spectus is  at  least  something  more  en- 
couraging than  what  we  have  had  up  to 
date. 

On  the  basis  of  that  prospectus,  there 
is  sound  reason,  in  my  opinion,  for  post- 
poning all  congressional  action  in  behalf 
of  China  until  the  State  Department 
plan  arrives,  because  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  believes  in  plans  ahead 
of  appropriations.  But  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  also  believes — and  I  sub- 
mit this  to  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire — that  since  the 
House  had  opened  the  door  to  the  ex- 
tent, for  the  first  time  in  quite  a  while, 
of  identifying  China  as  one  of  the  es- 
sential beneficiaries  of  American  atten- 
tion In  its  effort  to  defend  the  right  of 
free  people  to  live  In  a  free  world,  it 
would  be  highly  liable  to  misimderstand- 
ing  if,  the  door  having  been  opened  by 
the  House,  the  Senate  slammed  it  shut 
with  no  action  whatsoever.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  would  represent  a  double  prej- 
udice which  none  of  us.  whether  we  agree 
to  the  particular  method  of  procedure 
suggested  or  not.  would  want  to  be  any 
part  of.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  agree  with  that 
analysis. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Just  a  moment. 
It  is  for  the  reason  I  have  stated  that 
China  was  included,  at  the  behest  of  the 
House,  because  the  Senate  conferees  were 
unwilling  to  slam  the  door  shut,  lest  they 
be  misunderstood  in  respect  to  their  fun- 
damental attitude  toward  China,  and  the 
great  contest  which  has  been  waged  in 
China  against  common  enemies  for  a 
decade. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  think  it  is  due  the  State  De- 
partment, and  those  who  have  been  han- 
dhng  this  matter,  to  have  their  attitude 
accurately  set  forth.  There  is  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  it  so  appeared  in  the  hearings, 
to  close  the  door  on  China,  and  the  bill 
does  not  close  the  door.  The  attitude  of 
the  State  Department  is  that  it  wants  a 
concrete  plan  for  China,  and  it  is  now 
working  on  one,  and  will  have  it  ready  for 
submission  in  a  veiy  short  time,  possibly 
in  2  or  3  weeks,  probably  before  the 
1st  of  January. 

It  must  occur  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  as  I  am  sure  it  has  occurred 
to  him,  tht't  the  situations  in  China  and 
those  that  are  contemplated  by  the  pend- 
ing bill,  while  they  may  be  similar,  are 
not  exactly  comparable.  For  instance, 
we  are  considering  a  relief  measiu-e,  pure 
and  simple,  whereas  China's  problems  are 
involved  with  mihtary  operations. 
Three-fourths  of  China's  budget  consists 
of  military  appropriations.  China  is  now 
receiving,  under  the  general  relief  act, 
$30,000,000,  and  there  is  another  $18,- 
000.000  which  will  be  available,  so  that 


with  the  $48,000,000  we  are  granting 
China  now,  there  will  be  sufficient  money 
certainly  to  tide  her  over.  Insofar  as  any- 
thing that  may  be  in  mind  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  concerned. 

The  State  Department,  in  hearings 
conducted  sometime  ago,  revealed  that 
one  of  its  plans  in  which  I  think  Secretary 
Marshall  particularly  concurs,  is  to  pro- 
vide an  allowance  of  $20,000,000  per 
month,  beginning  April  1.  There  was  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  any  member 
of  the  committee,  from  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  to  exclude  China.  I  have 
been  in  Congress  a  good  many  years,  and 
I  have  been  voting  periodically,  ever  since 
I  have  been  here,  on  bills  for  the  relief  of 
China— a  $500,000,000  loan,  a  loan  for 
this,  a  loan  for  that,  and  a  loan  for  some 
other  thing.  China  and  the  United 
States  have  been  friends  from  time  im- 
memorial. There  is  no  disposition  what- 
ever to  shut  her  off,  but  it  must  be  real- 
ized that  as  the  situation  has  developed 
in  China,  her  problems  and  conditions 
are  not  on  all  fours  with  the  conditions 
treated  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  State  Department  specifically 
stated  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  It  is  already  at  work,  and  it 
has  been  for  some  tme.  on  details  of 
the  proposed  plan  for  aid  to  China. 
That  plan  will  be  here  for  consideration 
within  a  very  short  time.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  plan  will  envisage  all  the  critical 
situations  which  we  must  face. 

All  Senators  know  that  General  Mar- 
shall,  the   present   Secretary   of   State, 
spent  more  than  a  year,  in  China.    He 
knows  China's  problems  better  than  do 
most   of   us.    He   is   now   absent,    but. 
according  to  reports  appearing  in  the 
press,  he  may  be  expected  back  shortly. 
I  am  sure  General  Marshall  would  want 
to  be  here  to  assist  in  this  particular 
matter.    I  merely  thought  it  was  due  the 
State  Department  to  say  that  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  Interest  and  no  lack  of 
purpose  to  provide  a  plan  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  in  a  very  short  time. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  my  ris- 
ing here  today  was  not  in  any  way  to 
be  construed  as  In  criticism  of  the  action 
of  the  committee. 
Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    I  understand. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.    The   thought  I   en- 
deavored to  express  was  that  if  there 
is  any  policy  which  our  Government  has 
bungled  for  years  It  is  the  China  policy. 
In  connection  with  that  policy  there  has 
been  continual  bungling. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    China  is  fragile. 
Mr.   BRIDGES.    It   Is   tragic.    I   am 
glad  we  are  getting  ready  to  do  some- 
thing  for  China  in   a  consistent,   or- 
ganized way.    I  wanted  to  get  from  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  from  the 
Senator   from   Texas,   as   the   ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  an 
expression  as  to  the  procedure  expected 
to  be  followed  once  the  authorization  la 
granted,  their  advice  and  counsel  as  to 
how     the     Appropriations     Committee 
should  proceed.    I  am  very  happy  that 
this  step  to  include  China  has  been  taken. 
I  was  merely  seefing  advice  and  coun- 
sel, in  the  wisdom  of  Senators  who  have 
had  the  matter  imder  consideration  aixd 
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who  hare  heard  the  testimor  y.  and  who 
have  had  long  experience  In  such  mat- 
ters, as  to  how  we  should  foflow  up  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  ihank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Prcsidefit,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  yl^ld  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  PEPPER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  in  one  thing. 
that  there  haa  been  an  elemc  nt  of  error 
in  oar  policy  toward  China.  ;  tut  if  there 
has  bean  an  error  in  conslderi  \g  that  the 
Oovemment  of  China  at  the  p  -esent  time 
v.-as  worthy  of  our  unqualifiet  support.  I 
think  there  has  been  some  eport  In  re- 
it.  When 
of  General 
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cent  months  to  retreat  from 
an  authority  of  the  character 
Marshall  after  spending  a  yet  r  in  China 
returns  home  and  says  that  th  at  GDvern 
ment  is  not  entitled  to  suppoi  t.  that  it  la 
in  many  respects  corrupt,  th  it  it  is  not 
democratic  in  Its  origin  or  in  its  senti- 
ment, and  when  he  counsels  us  against 
embracing  the  extremists  of  the  left  or 
the  present  government.  wUch  is  the 
extremist  of  the  right,  then  t  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  with  heslts  tion  adopt 
any  policy  that  goes  contrary  to  that 
very  competent  observation  snd  recom 
mendation  of  our  present  S(cretary  of 
State. 

Mi-.  President.  I  am  glad  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  m  ide  it  clear 
that  in  voting  for  the  confers  nee  report 
we  should  not  be  voting  for  ai  appropri- 
ation for  China,  without  at  east  some 
knowledge  t>eforehand  as  t<  how  the 
money  was  to  be  used  and  t|ie  clraim- 
slanccs  attending  its  dlsbursa 

Some  of  us  wish  an  opportuility  to  pro- 
test against  our  Government  always  in 
•vary  aid  that  we  disburse  b(  ing  alined 
with  the  corrupt  and  the  ri  rhtist  ele 
ments  of  the  countries  we  hej  p.     Surely 
at  some  time  or  other  we  are   trying  to 
stand  up  for  what  the  able  cl  airman  so 
eloquently  and  so  often  calls  :  ree  people 
in  a  free  world,  or  words  to  t  lat  effect; 
certainly  sometimes  we  shot  Id  find  it 
possible  to  aid  freedom  and  a  free  world 
by    doing    other    than    supp(  rting    the 
rightist  elements  of  the  count;  ies  we  are 
servmg.    In  China,  so  far  as  i  ay  limited 
information  goes,  there  is  a  c  vil  war  in 
progress.     What  we  are  expe  :ted  to  do 
Is  to  take  the  rightist  side  in  the  civil 
war.    I  do  not  want  our  couni  ry  to  take 
either  the  rightist  side  or  the  1  ;f tlst  side. 
Long  years  ago  we  had.  unfortunately,  a 
civil  war.  but  other  nations  di  1  not  take 
either  5id?.    We  have  a  greate  r  America 
today  because  they  did  not.    I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  want  to  tali  e  sides  in 
the  present  civil  war  on  the  s  de  of  the 
rightists.    If  we  want  to  do  v  hat  Gen- 
eral Marshall   proposed  In  h  s  recom- 
mendation, to  try  to  find  a  11  >eral  gov- 
ernment— I  mean  a  democrat  c  govern- 
ment— that    represents    somrthing    of 
what  we  stand  for  in  our  ser  timent  in 
this  country,  then.  If  It  is  desi  red  to  try 
to  support  such  a  government  so  far  as 
my  individual  vote  is  concerned.  I  am 
disposed  to  help.    But  at  least  I  want 
the  right  to  make  a  r^ervation  on  always 
giving  assistance  to  the  peopl ;  who  are 
oa  the  rightist  side  and  aln  ady  con- 
demned before  the  world  as  c  irrupt,  as 


futile  in  their  attitude,  belonging  to  a 
period  before  the  nineteenth  century  in 
the  evils  they  are  trying  to  impose  upon 
their  people.  When  a  plan  is  prepared 
and  prewnted.  I  understand  from  the 
able  chaiiman  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  icrutinize  it  before  we  are  called 
upon  to  vote  the  aopropriation  of  funds. 
Mr.  VAMDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  net  think  this  is  the  time  to  extend 
the  debate  regarding  the  character  of 
the  Chinese  Goverimient  or  the  charac- 
ter of  oui-  intelligent  American  self-in- 
terest in  >vhat  goes  on  in  C3iina.  But  I 
could  not,  let  the  record  stand  quite 
where  the  Senator  from  Florida  leaves 
it.  without  this  observation  on  my  own 
account:  I  quite  agree  that  General  Mar- 
shall was  fully  justified  in  urging,  upon 
his  return  from  China,  that  the  Nation- 
alist Government  should  be.  shall  we  ray. 
"scrubbed  up."  to  the  extent  that  it  might 
represent  a  higher  democratic  morality. 
On  the  otner  hand.  I  fully  recogniZ3  the 
difBculties  confronting  a  great  leader  like 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  connection  with  tra- 
ditions that  are  a  thousand  years  old  in 
his  country.  I  am  not  quite  willing  to 
allow,  without  protest,  the  stamp  of  cor- 
ruption to  be  put  upon  the  government 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  without  at  least  the 
reservation  that  this  man  has  beon  the 
sole  hope  of  whatever  organized  democ- 
racy there  was  in  that  area  for  a  long, 
long  time,  and  that  he  has  led  a  very 
courageouj  fight  in  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Government,  which  Is  the  only 
government  that  we  recognize,  and  there- 
fore Is  tht;  only  government  in  China 
tov/ard  which  we  hold  any  sort  of  obli- 
gation. 

I  quite  &3ree  that  it  Is  highly  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  progress  in  the 
liberalization  of  the  type  of  government 
which  is  in  central  control,  but  I  totally 
disagree,  I  must  say.  with  the  original 
directive  under  which  General  Marshall 
was  sent  to  China  to  operate,  because  in 
my  opinior,  when  we  were  undertaking 
to  force  a  coalition  upon  the  Nationalist 
Governmert  and  the  Communist  govern- 
ment, we  were  undertaking  to  enforce 
an  Impossibility,  for  I  have  never  known 
organized  communism  to  enter  a  coali- 
tion for  any  purpose  except  to  destroy 
it.  and  thai,  continues  to  be  my  point  of 
view.  But  I  think  the  liquidation  of  the 
disagreement  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  correct  in  saying  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject will  come  back  for  complete  and  ade- 
quate attention  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment's plans  are  unveiled. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  thing 
I  am  so  soLcitous  about  is  that  nothing 
be  done  which  would  turn  China  into 
another  Spain.  I  do  not  want  to  see  cer- 
tain of  the  powers  of  the  world  get  be- 
hind one  government  and  the  other  pow- 
ers of  the  world,  or  many  of  them,  get 
behind  the  other  government,  which  may 
prove  to  be  the  breeding  ground  of  an- 
other war.  as  Spain  was  of  World  War  II. 
I  should  merely  want  to  avoid  our  taking 
steps  which  would  commit  us.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  such  a  policy,  to  bring  about 
that  sort  of  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  BRnxSES.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  By  way  of  comment 
on  what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
said,  that  he  does  not  want  to  see  China 
turned  Into  another  Spain,  and  that  he 
wonders  why  we  always  take  the  side  of 
the  rightists,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  want 
China  turned  into  a  satellite  of  Russia. 
I  do  not  want  China  to  become  another 
Yugoslavia.  I  do  not  want  China  to  be- 
come "another  Hungary.  I  want  China  to 
have  a  chance  to  become  a  sound  demo- 
cratic nation.  The  reason  why  our  coun- 
try many  times  has  ended  up  by  sup- 
porting the  right  is  because  the  right  has 
opposed  the  Communists,  and  any  one 
who  is  fair-minded  knows  that  that  issue 
is  clearly  before  us*  all  over  the  world. 
When  we  get  down  to  the  basic  facts  in 
the  matter,  of  course  if  the  issue  were 
that  of  supporting  or  opposing  the  side 
which  is  fighting  communism,  and  which 
is  the  sole  hope  for  establishment  of  a 
government  in  China  we  can  deal  with, 
we  should  support  that  side.  If  we  have 
to  choose  in  the  case  of  China,  certainly 
I  am  not  going  to  choose  a  China  forced 
by  the  Communists  into  an  existence  like 
Yugoslavia's  or  any  other  of  the  extreme 
Russian  satellites  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Ssnator  again  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  do  not  want  to  be  un- 
derstood as  being  in  favor  of  China  be- 
coming the  satellite  of  any  other  country. 
I  do  not  want  us  to  make  China  a  satellite 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
country.  I  think  probably  we  all  agree 
that  there  would  be  a  greater  possibility 
of  peace  in  China  if  we  would  let  China 
be  the  protege  of  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization rather  than  the  protege  of  one 
of  the  great  powers  directly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  On  that  ques- 
tion I  shou'.d  like  to  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CORDON.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
much  time,  but  I  notice  that  the  provi- 
sion which  was  placed  in  the  bill  by  the 
Senate,  requiring  that  packages  of  relief 
goods  going  to  distressed  people  carry  a 
statement  that  the  goods  were  furnished 
by  the  United  States  without  charge,  has 
been  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is,  the 
phrase,  "without  charge,"  has  been  elim- 
inated from  it. 

Mr.  CORDON.  That  Is  correct.  The 
requirement  of  a  statement  to  the  effect 
tliat  the  goods  were  furnished  by  the 
United  States  remains.  There  Is  no  re- 
quirement that  any  information  to  the 
effect  that  the  food  comes  without 
charge  from  the  United  States  shall  go 
to  the  recipients  of  the  food. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  not  too  much  worried  by 
the  absence  of  that  language  in  the  bill. 
Personally,  there  is  a  very  grave  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  the  meas- 
ure will  serve  what  has  been  set  out  to 
be  one  of  its  two  main  purposes;  namely, 
that  of  having  an  effective  part  in  the 
determination  of  the  political  actions  of 
the  people  who  will  receive  the  food. 
However,  if  It  is  to  be  of  any  value  what- 
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ever  in  that  regard,  the  people  who  re- 
ceive the  food,  who  need  the  food,  also 
should  know  that  It  is  coming  without 
charge  from  a  nation  which  seeks  at 
least  to  help  those  who  at  the  moment 
are  Incapable  of  helping  themselves. 

As  the  language  of  the  bill  now  stands, 
the  oflBclals  of  the  government  of  the 
country  receiving  the  food  will  know 
what  the  facts  are,  and  a  handful  of 
others  will  have  the  knowledge,  but  the 
common  people,  those  who  need  the  food, 
who  will  receive  the  food,  will  not  have 
that  knowledge.  The  only  information 
they  will  ever  have  is  that  they  have  had 
to  pay  the  same  price  for  the  bread  they 
now  secure  that  they  have  paid  for  the 
bread  that  was  made  from  the  wheat 
grown  In  their  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  we  have 
written  the  bill  with  one  philosophy,  and 
that  we  have  passed  it  with  another. 
The  justification  of  the  relief  In  the  first 
instance  was  the  fact  that  the  countries 
In  question  had  run  out  of  dollars;  that 
they  could  not  buy  food  in  this  country 
because  they  did  not  have  any  money 
with  which  to  buy  it.  The  philosophy  of 
the  bill  is  that  they  may  be  able  to  pay 
for  some  part  of  it  in  dollars.  There  has 
been  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  in- 
dication that  they  have  any  dollars,  but 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  dollars  to 
purchase  the  food,  the  food  should  not 
be  furnished  to  them  on  any  other  basis. 

So  long  as  the  bill  is  written,  however, 
with  the  philosophy  that  they  may  pay 
for  some  portion  of  the  food  in  dollars, 
I  recognize  that  we  cannot  divide  the 
loaf  of  bread  and  say  that  we  furnish 
one-half  of  the  loaf  for  money  and  the 
other  half  free.  But  I  do  want  to  call 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  arc:  deluding  ourselves  If  we  believe 
that  the  bill  as  drawn  will  have  any  real 
effect,  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral countries  are  concerned,  except  that 
It  will  feed  them.  They  will  not  feel  any 
differently  toward  the  United  States  of 
America  because,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
,  cerned,  even  though  the  United  States  of 
America  actually  furnishes  the  food,  they 
know  they  have  to  pay  for  It  In  their  cur- 
rency when  they  get  it  for  consumption 
by  their  families  and  for  such  other  pm-- 
poses  as  they  may  secure  It. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  subject  to  which  the  Senator  refers 
was  canvassed  In  the  conference.  The 
difficulty  with  the  phrsise  "without 
charge"  was  that  it  simply  did  not  fit  the 
facts  as  they  might  exist  under  certain 
circumstances.  For  Instance,  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  theory  of  the  bill  that  all 
these  commodities  should  be  paid  for  in 
local  currency.  If  we  could  have  found 
a  phrase  which  Indicated  that  the  com- 
modities reached  the  beneficiary  without 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  that  would  have  been  one  thing. 
The  phrase  "without  charge"  was  an 
equivocal  phrase  under  a  system  In  which 
local  currency  is  to  be  paid  for  everything 
that  is  shipped. 

I  totally  disagree  with  the  Senator  that 
there  is  any  danger  whatever  of  a  con- 
tinuing lapse  in  the  adequate  publicity 
emphasis  which  will  be  put  upon  the 
complete  nature  and  extent  of  the  aid, 
because  I  can  think  of  no  greater  progress 
in  anjrthing  which  has  happened  than 


that  which  has  been  made  in  over- 
taking the  publicity  errors  which  were 
made  imder  UNRRA.  I  am  very  sure 
that  every  possible  effort  will  be  made 
to  indicate  the  full  character,  type,  and 
scope  of  the  assistance.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  objective  totally  falls  and  fails 
merely  because  two  words  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  basic  law. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  purpose  of  law  is  to  make 
direct  and  mandatory  the  purpose  of  the 
lawmakers.  In  my  opinion  this  bill  fails 
to  meet  that  requirement. 

I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can 
take  the  position  that  there  is  any  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  the  setting  up  in  a  recipient 
country  of  a  fund  consisting  of  the  cur- 
rency of  that  country,  to  be  expended  In 
that  country. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  made  no 
such  statement. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Just  v/hat  does  the 
Senator  mean,  then,  by  Indicating  that 
there  is  something  in  the  way  of  a 
charge? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  saying  that 
when  bread  is  distributed  in  Italy  under 
this  act,  it  is  paid  for  by  the  recipient 
In  local  currency;  and  so  far  as  the  re- 
cipient is  concerned,  he  pays  for  it,  in 
local  ciurency.  If  he  receives  a  notice 
that  he  Is  supposed  to  get  It  without 
charge,  it  would  require  quite  a  long  time 
for  either  the  Senator  from  Michigan  or 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  explain  to 
him  what  the  distinction  is.  There  is  a 
distinction.  It  is  without  charge  so  far 
as  revenue  to  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned; but  it  is  not  without  charge  so 
far  as  the  individual  beneficiary  is  con- 
cerned, unless  he  happens  to  be  an  in- 
digent. It  is  the  phrase  which  is  equiv- 
ocal, under  the  practical  circumstances 
which  are  confronted  in  the  distribution. 

Mr.  CORDON.  The  Senator  is  now  in 
entire  agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Very  well.  Let 
us  leave  it  there. 

Mr.  CORDON.  In  that  respect,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  that  the  very  diffi- 
cult problem  which  he  envisions,  of  get- 
ting the  word  to  the  people.  Is  being  met 
at  this  moment  In  Austria,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  press.  The  type  of  statement 
which  some  of  us  desire  to  require  with 
reference  to  food  sent  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  is  being  made  today  in 
Austria  by  the  Government  to  all  the 
people.  Only  recently  the  newspapers 
carried  headlines  indicating  that  the 
facts  as  to  the  furnishing  of  the  food  by 
the  United  States  and  the  use  of  the 
money  paid  therefor  by  the  people,  were 
being  broadcast  In  Austria,  and  most  ef- 
fectively so.  If  it  can  be  done  in  Austria 
It  can  be  done  In  France,  Italy,  or  China. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  chairman 
of  the  ccxnmittee  expects  that  the  truth 
will  be  made  just  as  plain  In  Italy  and 
Prance. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.    I  expect  to  vote  for  the 


conference  report.  However,  I  shall  do 
so  with  reluctance.  Before  doing  so  I 
should  like  to  state  briefly  my  position 
with  reference  to  the  elimination  by  the 
conferees  of  the  provision  that  full  In- 
formation be  given  in  countries  receiving 
aid,  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  expect  to  receive  no  re- 
payment. 

The  language  which  was  embodied  In 
the  Senate  bill,  and  which  has  been  elim- 
inated in  the  conference,  reads  "without 
charge  by  the  United  States,  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  suffering  because  of  hunger, 
starvation,  and  cold,  and  prevent  serious 
economic  retrogression." 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  the  fact  that  that 
does  not  say  without  charge  by  anyone. 
It  does  not  say  that  the  goods  shall  be 
sold  without  charge  by  the  country  to 
which  the  goods  are  given;  but  It  does 
say  that  there  is  no  charge  by  the  United 
States. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  other  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
the  bill  has  two  purposes:  First,  to  pre- 
vent suffering  from  hunger  and  cold  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter;  and  second,  to 
combat  the  spread  of  communism. 
I  think  It  should  be  generally  known  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  send- 
ing a  gift  of  approximately  $600,000,000. 
not  to  the  people  of  France.  Italy,  China. 
and  Austria,  but  to  the  governments  of 
those  countries,  and  that  those  govern- 
ments will  in  tiim  sell  to  the  people  of 
their  countries  the  commodities  which 
are  sent  to  them  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts  without  charge,  just  as  the  Sen- 
ate bill  said,  and  without  expecting  any 
repasrment. 

When  the  bill  was  under  consideration 
In  the  Senate  I  offered  a  group  of  amend- 
ments with  two  piuTKJses  in  mind.  The 
first  purpose  was  to  guarantee  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  and  the  . 
people  generally  would  receive  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
aid  was  distributed,  and  to  whom  it  was 
distributed.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  those 
amendments  were  adopted  in  substance 
in  the  conference  report.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  interest  in  those 
amendments. 

The  second  purpose  which  I  had  In 
mind  was  to  guarantee  that  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States  would  know  that 
the  people  receiving  aid  would  be  in- 
formed that  it  was  a  gift  from  us.  and 
that  we  expected  no  repayment. 

I  have  read  the  conference  report  with 
some  care;  and.  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that 
purpose  is  not  met  in  any  respect.  The 
purpose  which  I  had  in  mind  accom- 
plishing by  the  second  amendment  was 
that  when  the  commodities  furnished  by 
the  Goverrunent  of  the  United  States 
were  sold  to  the  people  of  other  countries 
and  were  paid  for  by  them,  the  people 
buying  the  goods  would  know  that  the 
money  did  not  come  back  to  the  United 
States.  The  amendment  originally  of- 
fered provided  that  the  commodities  be 
marked,  stamped,  or  branded  to  show 
that  such  was  the  case.  The  conference 
report  provides  that  these  goods  shall  be 
marked  or  branded  to  the  effect  that 
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they  come  from  the  United 
the   United   States   is   the 


Jiates.  that 
country   of 


rely  fail  to 
ft  from  the 
to  use  the 


ind   prevent 


reports  of 


h|eld  in  high 
It  seems 


misunder- 
s   into  the 


origin;  but  there  is  absolute  y  no  provi- 
sion to  show  that  they  are  a  gift,  or  are 
furnished  without  charge  bj  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  result  wi  1  be  wholly 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  p  ?ople  of  the 
United  States  in  sending  this  relief.  The 
foods  will  be  sold,  and  the  pec  pie  will  pay 
for  them.  They  may  know  th;  it  the  goods 
originally  came  from  the  Un  ted  States, 
but  they  will  wholly  and  ent 
get  the  idea  that  they  are  a  g 
people  of  the  United  States, 
language  of  the  Senate  bill- 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  sufferln  ;  because  of 
hunger,  starvation,  and  cold, 
serious  economical  retrogrcsstor 

If  we  can  Judge  from  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  ha  t  e  returned 
from  trips  to  foreign  coimtru  s  this  sum 
mer,  there  is  hardly  any  coifitry  in  the 
world  where  Uncle  Sam  is 
retard  or  even  grateful  respedt 
to  me  that  the  method  wh  ch  we  are 
to  use  In'  sending  these  goojjs  out  will 
^irontribute  still  further  to 
standing.  In  effect,  it  plaj 
hands  of  Communists,  becau  >e  they  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  sa  r.  "America 
claims  to  be  generous,  claims  lo  send  you 
gifts,  but  you  notice  that  yju  pay  for 
whatever  you  get." 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  'resident.  I 
wish  to  say  this  in  reply  to  tie  Senator: 
The  Senator  will  understand,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Senate  ccnf ere  es  were  not 
free  agents  to  write  the  b  II  as  they 
pl«««ed. 

Mr.  KEM.     Certainly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO  The  i  enator  will 
recognize  that  when  the  conf  ?rees  saved 
about  85  percent  of  his  text.  :hey  had  a 
fairly  good  batting  average,  e\  en  as  rated 
in  St.  Loui.s. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  have  alreadj  expret&ed 
my  appreciation  to  the  8enai<  r. 

Mi  VANDENBERO  I  wtl  say  to  the 
Senator  in  conclutton  that  thr  absence  of 
the  particular  languaie  to  wliicti  he  re> 
fart  dttte  not  for  nn  insttitu  mfan  that 
Mm  Isfermftllon  to  whuh  ih «  languaie 
VtvM  iMVf  re(irrt«d  u  iirid^.ittiiiy  in  tm 
■fcmH  frMN  Ml*  ti>ii«ral  ntiMmaitoM 
WMfll  i*  iiv»n  Ho  fHr  H«  I  i«  MormliH 
fftil  Mii'hintii)  u  luMiKMUM  hii  ('(mi' 
ptoliiiy  utrtnf  »lih  the  im^w  i^  mu  tif  vinw 
finr*»*«ti  hfih  by  iiif  mxmkiih  rium  mi«> 
»n>Mi  I  Mr.  Kim  I  »i\ii  uif  \hv  gn  imimi  inmi 

i'">.Mii  iMr,  CiMMNIIj  »Mit  )m  will  Mfle 

<         iiruliir  ihw  gitni'iiil  iMitittiinh  of 
"    '    timM, 
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Mf   1  ANU^N  *MiMiiiiuiiMilv 
fniiMfttt ,  I  WNKH  h(<  W»(  (inn  I 
m  IIM  ttiM  Wftf  ttti  ih"  ailMi* 


mMi  Mr< 

•iMtw  thm 
•<••»  iif  (i(ii 

e^iiiiur   from 


m  or  ronMrw  wnKATtui  ahtmvii 

WAt^M.  Of  ffkW  JRMS  CY 

Mr.   MAWKM.    Mr    PrrMilent,  It  li 

announce 


Mi   Thf 


with  the  dtepoet  eorrpw  that  I 


to  the  Seriate  the  death  of  ex-Senator 
Arthur  Wtdsh.  who  was  caUed  into  the 
Great  Bejond  early  Sunday  morning. 
December  14,  1947. 

Senator  Arthur  Walsh  was  beloved  by 
all  of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
while  here  made  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate. 

He  was  that  type  of  representative  of 
the  people  who  made  each  of  us  forget 
to  which  political  party  he  belonged,  lie- 
cause,  in  my  opinion,  he  belonged  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Even  when 
he  differed  with  any  of  us,  we  still  had 
both  a  deep  respect  and  an  affection  for 
him  because  he  was  honest,  straight- 
forward, and.  in  my  opinion,  sought  jus- 
tice and  fairness  for  all.  He  was  a  great 
public  servant. 

His  loss  is  great  not  only  to  his  be- 
loved wife,  daughter,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  but  to  all  those  who 
knew  him  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

While  it  is  diflBcult  for  us  to  under- 
stand why  he  should  be  caJled  home  at 
the  early  age  of  51.  we  must  accept  the 
will  of  God  Almighty  as  infallible,  and 
our  philosophy  and  spiritual  understand- 
ing must  cause  us  to  believe  that  even 
those  things  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand are  in  the  final  best  interest  of  all. 

As  one  of  his  former  colleagues  and 
as  one  of  the  Senators  from  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  I  extend  to  his  wife,  their 
daughter,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family  our  deepest  understanding  sym- 
pathy, coupled  v.ith  the  prayer  that  Qxl 
will  give  them  the  .strength  and  guidance 
which  are  so  vitally  essential  to  carrying 
on  in  this  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  res- 
olution, which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  174)  was  read 
by  the  legislative  clerk,  ai  follows: 

Retolved,  That  the  aenate  hM  beard  with 
proCouM  aorrew  antf  esireae  ^Mrtt  th*  an> 
nouaaemeat  or  the  dMita  aft  lion  Arthur 
Wttish,  wh»  Mfved  in  the  Uiui#d  mates  «an> 
ate  frum  the  HUte  of  New  Jerset  from  Nuvsm> 
ber  M  |§4I,  to  Deeember  e,  |»44 

M*»uh>04,  That  th«  i**  rvtarir  oummUMiKHts 
these  rsMttutiiitis  u,  iha  H><u«e  pi  fl«|tf«s«MU' 
(ivss  Hitii  (tsiiaittii  «  i)ii|«y  Miersttr  to  the 
fsMiii)^  of  lite  (i«i>«N«»«i  it'iisth^r  with  »  ifsiit 
••M|a  ui  reiMs^Ks  iitsfis  in  |He  leiieie  in 
iitsiM  M(  his  (lisUiteiiuhM  wrviDf  tu  ihe 

Ml  MAWKM,  Mr.  Pmim,  I  Ren 
MH  IIm  resMlullMH  lif  Nifr«*Kil  Im 

7m  PHMMIDINU  m^t^tiUM  The 
llueeUim  U  OM  Mli'viMM  '  "<»Mliii|Hn 

MIlNnillM    Utf   l)ie   Heiieuifi   irMN   Mew 

TIm'  fmmm    WM    LiMi*fmmiity 

^  Mr  MA^iKIJV  •ulMe(tu«Hilv  Midi  Mr. 
Pre«tileftt,  t  whs  culled  frsm  the  CItftiiltr 
a  liiiie  white  N«H  Rtirinif  my  Nbefffn 
Ihe  n*>t\(kU\t  from  Nkw  lemey  iMr, 
Mawnm  I  eulHnliied  n  rMolulKm  enpreuM 
the  ihe  Aymptthy  tif  t^  Stftate  b<>c«uiie 
of  Ihe  death  of  fnrmif  Imator  Arthur 
Welsh,  of  thp  State  of  New  Jpmey.  lut 
for  my  nb^ence  at  the  moment.  1  would 
have  naid  then  what  I  have  to  eay  now. 


I  am  sure  that  we  all  learned  today 
with  deep  sorrow  the  news  of  the  death 
of  former  Senator  Walsh.  He  came  here 
by  appointment  of  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  to  serve  a  portion  of  an  unexpired 
term.  He  did  not  run  for  reelection  after 
the  term  for  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed. I  am  sure  that  no  Member  of 
this  body  who  knew  the  late  Senator 
Walsh  failed  to  appreciate  his  fine  quali- 
ties. He  was  a  man  of  very  great  ability 
in  a  business  way.  He  had  a  very  keen 
understanding  of  the  political  situation. 
He  possessed  a  charming  personality  and 
great  versatility,  which  made  him  a  pop- 
ular associate  either  in  public  assemblies 
or  in  private  associations.  It  seems  a 
tragedy  that  a  man  so  young — only  51 — 
should  be  suddenly  called  from  an  active, 
busy,  and  useful  life.  I  do  not  believe 
any  of  us  here  realized  that  Senator 
Walsh  was  suffering  from  any  ailment  of 
any  sort.  At  least  I  did  not.  When  I  last 
sav/  him  he  was  the  picture  of  perfect 
health.  He  seemed  in  good  spirits  and 
had  a  Jovial  approach  and  disposition 
which  made  him  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  in  any  community  or  society  in  which 
he  circulated. 

I  wish  to  Join  the  Ssnator  from  New 
Jersey  in  the  expres.sion  of  the  sympathy 
of  this  body  to  the  family  and  friends  of 
the  late  Senator  Walsh,  and  to  express 
my  own  sense  of  per.sonal  loss  at  his  pre- 
mature death.  I  do  not  know  when  I 
have  seen  or  known  a  man  of  more 
charming  psrsonality  In  recent  years 
than  that  which  characterized  the  late 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  hope  that 
his  life,  brief  as  it  was.  comparatively 
speaking,  may  be  a  consolation  to  his 
family  and  friends,  and  that  his  memory 
will  always  remain  green  in  our  lives. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  the  remarks  wljich  he  has  just 
made.  I  received  notice  this  morning 
of  former  Senator  Walsh's  death.  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  called  out  of  the  Senate 
earlier  today  when,  I  Sm  advUed.  my  col- 
league IMr.  HawkeiI  plfeeented  hU  re«0' 
lutlon.  and  I  wttiu  to  add  theee  word*  of 
my  own  to  what  my  polieggue  latd,  Z 
deNlre  to  record  my  detp  lenee  of  per- 
sonal loM  of  a  treat  friend  wHum  I  hud 
known  for  •  numbtr  of  year*  und  who 
WM  my  immedlnte  predeofeeor  In  the 
Menme  ttm  New  Jerwy,  Tf  m  iiny  wtty 
I  pun  fulfill  the  eNpei'tNiioMs  which  Ihe 
Idle  Hitnuler  WnUh  hi  lil«  lifetime  m» 
reteiilMl  whKh  he  wm  III  thi  MeilAtP,  lh« 

AM"  tUMdNidi  he  muined,  ihe  wmid^rful 
i'IU«^h«hlM  rei'iird  Hf  Hti  IH  N"W  Mt»v 
IH  evei>lhihN  he  dldj  HM  WUHlleilul  mm* 

Hmciiitiim  Iff  the  nrti-hf  wm  »  irMi 

mii«iHNM«hia  ureni  \mn\nm  iliiliiy,  »nd 
II.  ii.<v.|ii.in  1.1  (iMiv  I  «H«ll  N  h«My, 
IMeed,  lo  hillHW  in  hie  fMMfttpi,  fm 
RiMd  lo  jMiH  wiih  rnv  (•ollengMns  m  ptytnf 
iribuie  to  n  mun  whti  meaiti  m  mu«h  (e 
the  iute  of  N«w  Jfrnfyi 

MAtwtiwAWfi  or  pntHtnnwt  and  evMi 
or  iHrtAnow 

Mr.  CAPEMART.     Mr.   Preildent.   I 
•end  to  the  de«k  «  bill  to  maintain  proe- 

pprity.  promote  full  emplnyment.  and 
kill  tnflallgn.  and  aek  that  it  be  read. 
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The  bUl  (S.  1873)  to  maintain  prosper- 
ity, promote  full  employment,  and  kill 
inflation,  was  read  the  first  time  by  its 
title  and  the  second  time  at  length,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.. 

SHORT  TTTUS 

Section  1.  This  act  be  cited  as  the  •Trice 
Moratorium  Act  of  1947  " 

oacLASATioir  or  pcuct 
S«c.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  the  Congress  provide  a 
long-range  program  to  protect  and  promote 
a  sound  national  economy:  such  a  program 
requires  careful  study  and  preparation  and 
until  Buch  prc^am  is  fully  developed.  It  Is 
necessary  that  the  present  price  spiral  be 
stopped.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  act  to 
maintain  prosperity,  promote  fuU  employ- 
ment, and  kill  Inflation.  To  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act  It  Is  essential  that  there 
he  full  cooperation  of  all  the  people — the 
fanner,  the  wage  earner,  the  businessman, 
the  housewife,  and  the  Government. 

CENZBAL  PaOVISION 

Sec.  3.  The  maximum  price  at  which  any 
commodity,  new  or  used,  may  be  sold.  l)ar- 
tered  or  exchanged,  shall  be  the  prevailing 
price  of  the  seller  of  such  commodity  at  the 
close  of  his  business  day  on  December  13, 
1947.  No  used  motor  vehicle  may  be  sold 
at  a  price  in  excess  of  the  sale  price  of  a 
new  Item  of  like  make  or  character,  regard- 
less of  the  date  of  manufacture.  The  pre- 
vailing price  for  any  commodity  listed  upon 
any  trading  exchange  shall  be  the  closing 
price  of  such  commodity  on  such  exchange 
on  December  13,  1847. 

XNTORCEMENT 

Sec.  4.  Any  person,  firm,  at  oclatlon,  or 
corporation  that  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act  shaU  upon  conviction,  be 
aubject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
to  imprlaonment  for  not  more  than  2  yean, 
or  to  both  such  fine  or  Imprisonment. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  prosecute  any  vlolatora  of  the  pro- 
▼isiona  of  this  act  and  Jurladlctlon  of  all  pro- 
oeedlngi  for  violation  of  any  of  the  provl- 
alona  of  thli  act  li  hereby  conferred  upon  the 
dletrict  oourte  of  the  United  ftutee. 

TIMV  UMIT 

■■D,  I,  The  proviNidite  of  thla  aet  ahall  ter> 
Minate  on  May  l,  )li8,  or  upon  any  date 
•rior  ttieraiii  need  by  Meeutlve  order  of  tHe 
muldent, 

Aeei  wjAenrrf 

Hiifj  The  ptMvui'm*  uf  thla  Ml  eheli  N 

»lMMMf  la  ill*  United  Nteiet.  iwi  Tirrl- 
lee  and  fiuaMMUiiM,  end  tHe  pUtrkH  tl 

Ofluml^lM 

rwt  PMmmnQ  omow,  Thiniii 

will  IN)  relerrid  lo  ilii  OMMilllw  m 
ttmitiiiiM  Mild  Ourriii«y. 

Mr.OAraMAIIT.  Mr,Pr«Niideni,when 
We  fiimvenMl  In  lhi«  em  re'iidmery  >ieMiim 
•(  iH0  llihilfih  Owwm,  WM  lirtew  that 
WI  wure  If)  fMf  ^mmiw  tnd  fi*r*lffii 

B'AHMmn  whl«h  ^ihiIiI  fNii  ritf  hiMtiry* 
iiiilfill  Mtiliun  on  our  pikti,   fAM\)i  p«tf* 

fk  M  itVlMtlMl  lUfMMM  fl»illiA«  Win 

«tir¥lni  iMl  MM.  Wp  wir«  iwiire  of 
ihff  need  for  tauntdtMi*  h«tp,  ind  w« 
•hall  ronnldtf  i  loni-rinff  progfim  of 
rthtbiutation  of  ihoN  oountrlM.  More 
In  Amerioft  our  ptople  w«r«  falllni 
dtepor  Into  the  whirlpool  of  Inflation 
•ad  were  faolng  a  lose  of  our  ohtrlehed 
ffM-tnierprlae  lyitcm.  Asaia  wt  raeoc- 
itlied  (ho  natd  for  Ifflmediato  help  and 


a  long-range  program  which  would  give 
our  great  Nation  a  sound  economy.  In 
each  of  these  emergencies  we  have  found 
agreement  among  ourselves  as  to  the 
need.  We  have  diff^^  only  as  to  the 
methods  of  solution. 

To  meet  the  need  for  immediate  for- 
eign aid  we  speedily  enacted  legislation 
that  will  soon  start  the  flow  of  food  and 
clothing  to  those  countries.  We  have  en- 
acted an  interim-aid  bllL  We  have  en- 
acted the  bill  for  interim  aid  for  Europe 
as  a  stopgap  procedure  while  the  more 
complex  problem  of  long-range  rehabili- 
tation measures  can  be  given  the  careful 
consideration  necessary.  During  this 
time  we  have  also  moved  steadily  toward 
a  long-range  solution  of  our  domestic 
troubles.  Good  legislation  has  been  of- 
fered, and  more  will  be  offered;  and  I 
am  certain  that  it  will  again  permit  us 
to  enjoy  the  sound  economy  and  pros- 
perity to  which  we  are  entitled  as  a  free 
people.  But  these  Important  steps  re- 
quire time  for  study.  They  should  not 
be  enacted  into  law  purely  through  the 
pressure  of  demand,  for  much  of  what 
we  do  here  In  the  next  few  days  will  be- 
come milestones  in  our  history. 

We  have  given  interim  aid  to  Europe 
while  we  study  carefully  the  long-range 
needs  of  those  countries.  Now  let  us  give 
Interim  aid  to  the  United  States  while 
we  carefully  consider  the  long-range 
needs  of  our  econojcnic  system. 

I  have  just  Introduced  a  bill  which  will 
kill  inflation  Immediately  and  will  serve 
to  maintain  employment  and  prosperity. 
Its  title  Is  the  'Price  Moratorium  Act  of 
1947."  Mr.  President,  this  bUl  wiU  give 
the  people  of  our  great  Nation  Immediate 
protection  against  inflation  without  the 
need  for  abritrary  price  controls  and  ra- 
tioning which  our  people  hate  and  which 
I  hate.  It  will  give  our  people  a  chance 
to  throw  off  their  fears  of  Inflation,  while 
we  here  In  Congress  can  give  the  proper 
consideration  to  the  permanent  program 
of  the  future. 

Our  economy  haa  been  like  a  nmaway 
automobile,  Now  let  us  itop  the  auto- 
mobile $0  that  we  can  determine  whtt 
mtde  It  run  awfty. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  will  plaoo 
Ah  inifTU'rilttte  momtorliim  on  prioee  of 
oommndiiy  trannaiaionN  hh  of  mldniiht 
Doofmber  11,  It  provldee  an  •Nplrallon 
delt*  »«  of  MAy  1,  m%\  but,  Mr,  l^rHl* 
dent,  I  heve  provided  (hat  Ihe  FreNidonl 
•f  the  United  Mtairn  o«n,  At  any  ilmo 
mUiv  t^  thMt  d«te,  remove  the  mor** 
UtI  iMfti  by  eNt>(*Milve  deoree  Thie  bill  Will 
live  Ihe  peDHlM  n  li<  t  iitim  the  rlelflf 
|iri«ee,  und  Hi  (Im«  Mine  iiMie  It  will  fIVI 

ihmtfm  A  ireAiff  Mi»i*MHWMiiy  to  itudy 
ihimAnypiMM  i>,.  iHiniehMMi  MiMentivt 
lAftniAtirm,  't hin  bill  will  Aleo  iteimii  the 
loni'iAhie  prnfrAm  whieh  we  Mdnpt  to 
htitn  funtiilimirtfl  without  pi>nAlty  Ui  our 
N«|il«. 

I  Am  eonlldent  (hat  within  ih#  notil 
fow  thontliA  thIe  Oongreen  will  ennot  lawi 
whioh  will  have  a  ywf  quiek  efTect  upon 
ihf  inflailonary  trtnd  and  iht  loundnoM 
of  our  futuro  eeonomy.  Our  people  aro 
m  dirt  ntad  of  ralltf  from  the  Inflation- 
ary trend  during  thli  period,  and  ihli 
bUl  will  give  them  that  Interim  aid. 


ance  this  moratorium  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  market  level,  there  shotild 
be  no  need  to  fear  black-market  opera- 
tions which  made  a  farce  of  the  wartime 
price-control  and  rationing  program. 
The  enforcement  needs  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  fact  that  the  bill 
creates  no  hardship  either  on  the  seller 
or  the  buyer. 

It  merely  says.  "Let  us  stop  right  where 
we  are,  while  a  permenent.  long-range 
program  can  be  enacted  and  given  time 
to  operate." 

We  gave  some  consideration,  Mr. 
President,  to  inclusion  of  a  provision  for 
a  short-time  moratorium  on  wages  and 
salaries,  but  we  believe  that  organized 
labor  will  recognize  the  need  for  a  tem- 
porary status  quo  condition  in  order  to 
bring  order  out  of  our  chaotic  economic 
situation.  All  of  our  people  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  cycles  between  price 
Increases  and  wage  Increases  have  gone 
on  and  on.  imtil  the  very  foundation  of 
our  freedom  is  beirig  threatened. 

If  we  take  this  Immediate  action.  Mr. 
President,  to  give  our  worried  people  re- 
lief from  their  fears  of  a  ruinous  Infla- 
tion and  a  resultant  depression,  we  shall 
bolster  their  confidence  in  this  great 
form  of  government  under  which  we  have 
thrived  for  165  years.  We  would  not  be 
asking  cur  people  to  be  ruled  from  Wash- 
ington by  an  arbitrary  board  or  btireau 
which  could  raise  or  lower  prices  at  will. 
We  would  not  be  chaining  our  working 
people  to  a  condition  beyond  their  wiU 
and  patriotism.  We  would  not  be  dele- 
gating to  anyone  the  power  to  provide 
In  his  own  dictatorial  way  for  a  sharing 
of  scarcities. 

Mr.  President,  thla  bill  only  asks  that 
we  go  no  farther  skyward  In  this  spiral 
of  destruction  until  permanent  means  to 
halt  that  spiral  can  be  made  efTectlve. 
We  owe  this  Interim  aid  to  our  people, 
and  we  owe  ourselves  a  chance  for  care- 
ful, sound  study— unhindered  by  the 
pressure  of  excited  fear— of  the  impor- 
tant permanent  solution  of  the  problem. 
By  such  action,  Mr.  President,  we  fball 
not  have  stopped  the  wheels  of  produc- 
tion, a«  would  be  thn  case  under  priet* 
control  and  rationing,  The  workers  who 
today  hAVf  strained  all  our  productlOB 
fAellitles  will  not  be  faced  with  Anr 
ohangc  in  th^ir  woiiting  schcdulei,  r 
Mnslon  of  pri(ducii«m  will  not  bt  lill 
by  this  Inturim-Nid  moe^ure,  for  wt 
not  chntie  off  Ih*  noedo  of  guy  p 

with  rationini.  On  i\)f  nontrtryi 
Pm\i\0fM,  fhs  mmmi  tntorMi  mmum 
will  reMor#  to  Wwii  IHi  MMMm  if 
AoundnMN  that  In  mir  )u4gm0nt  will  Im 
10  nacMMry  in  mnnmim  with  Hmi« 
rAnjg  iurofieNH  aid, 

With  our  naonomv  ninnlni  pAmptnl 
httw  9%n  Wi  Apply  proper  vomidfrAtkm 
io  thf  loni*mniii  urobloms  wi  fggtf 
OrAin  mailiiH  npfoulAtlons  whl«h  AfTe^i 
thf  vtry  hub  of  our  ntudiM  wilt  bt 
itopptd  by  thki  bill  until  w«  hAvt  had  § 
ohAnof  to  dfttrmlnt  the  future  oourto 
of  our  ttAtlon  and  the  many  others. 

Mr.  Prosldtnt,  If  It  waa  proptr  for  ui 
to  cross  our  party  Unei  to  give  Interim 
aid  to  turopo,  It  is  even  more  ap- 
proprlala  that  vt  eroti  thoio  same  party 
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MiMt  to  glTt  tnt«iim  aid  to  otlr  own  peo- 
ple. Wv?  need  the  honmt  coo  )eratlon  of 
every  American  in  acting  u  meet  the 
Immediate  problems.  %s  well  ts\n  taking 
the  sirps  which  will  dctcrminqour  course 
for  future  years. 

KBJir  or  NAVAJO  AND  HOtfl  INDIANS 


hi  s 

V  e 


t^at 


o\  n 


ga  ions 


10 

oppo  tunlty 
te 


Mr.  WATKIN8.    Mr.  President 
tbt  0cn«tt  hM  Adopted  the 
nvort  OD  tbt  MU  providing 
for  lurope.   I  perioaally  am 
cord  with  whftt  thii  body 
that  eonnacttoo.    However 
the  United  fltatei  a  problem 
facts  people  who  are  half  cltizc^ 
fore^B.    I  refer  to  tlie  Navajo 
Nation,  located  in  New  Moxic 
Utah,  and  Colorado.    On  JUI3 
called  the  attention  of  this 
deplorable    condition    existir 
those  Indians.    Since  that  ti 
tive  committees  have  visited 
reserraUons  and  have  made 
Uons.    The  press  of  the  Uni 
bas  sent  representatives  to 
of  the  country,  and  the  plight 
Indians  has  been  brought  to 
tlon  of  the  American  people. 
Mr.  President,   today   we 
-ffeneroua  to  Europe — in  cur 
in  a  way.  and.  in  another  way. 
ter  of  Christian  charity.    On 
hand,  wo  have  treaty  obli 
these  Indians.    We  are  obligat 
vide  them  with  schools  and  w 
ers:  and  having  taken  their 
having  driven  these  Indians 
former  lands  to  those  on  whlcfc 
now  located,  we  are  obligated 
at  least  they  have  an 
earn  their  own  living,  to  live  t 
life  they  wish  to  live,  and  flniilly 
COOM  self-sustainlnR  Amcricai 
ICost  of  those  Indiana  do  not 
•omc  of  the  States,  by  reason  0 
and  regulations,  they  are  not 
to  vote;  they  do  not  exi.'st  as 
power.    But  I  am  sure  that  in 
erosity  of  America,  now  that 
taken  steps  to  render  assistance 
people  of  other  lands,  we  will 
at  this  time  to  recognize  the 
these  Indians. 

Prom  55  000  to  60,000  of  th 
live  on  13,000  square  miles  of 
for  the  most  part  is  barren, 
flclent  rainfall,  without  enoukh 
even   to  irrigate   many  portions 
Because  of  these  conditions 
now  overcrowded,  so  far  as  itj 
tivity  is  concerned,  and  it  will 
sary.  as  the  Indian  comnii 
Senate  and  the  House  have 
matter,  to  take  many  thousan  Is 
Indians  away  from  the  present 
tion  and  permit  them  to  earn 
elsewhere,  because,  as  I  have 
the  land  is  already  overcrowdet 

These  Indians   are  shepherjis 
have  small  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
of  years  ago  It  was  found 
reduce  the  size  of  the  flocks 
done  this,  the  Indians  became 
discouraged.    The  range  Is 
In  many  sections.    The  Indiaii 
have  enough  to  eat.    There  was 
drought  in  that  section  during 
year,  and  from  the  accumulatioi 
troubles  they  have  been  brought 
aeriotts  distress. 
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A  hot  was  introdtieed  tn  the  Rouse  of 

Representatives  to  provide  some  interim 
relief  for  the  Indians,  and  It  was  passed 
unanimously.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
Senate,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  and 
has  been  reported  unanimously  with  an 
amendment  which  we  feel  would  result 
in  the  relief  which  should  be  provided. 
In  a  way  that  liquid  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
con.senc  that  Calendar  No.  831.  House  bill 
4627.  to  authorize  an  appropriation  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopl  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 
be  made  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  its  title. 

The  LicisLATivr  Cleek.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
4627)  to  authorize  an  appropriation  for 
the  Immediate  relief  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hcpi  Ind:."ns.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing; the  risiit  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  amendment 
would  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  rewrite  the  bill,  and  I  should 
hke  to  read  the  amendment,  if  the  Ssn- 
ator  will  permit.    It  is  as  follows: 

That   there    Is   hereby   authorized    to    be 
apprcprlatcd   the   sum   of  S2.000.000.   or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  p.ovlde  Im- 
mediate relief  for  needy  Navajo  and  Hcpl 
Indians  who  are  on  their  reservations  and 
for  tboae  who  leave  their  reservations  for 
employment    as   hereinafter    provided.    Not 
to  exceed  S500,000  of  such  amount  shall  be 
available  for  relief  of  tlie  children,  the  blind, 
aged.  sick,  and  disabled,  who  are  needy,  and 
the   needy   able-bodied   where   work   Is   not 
available:    and   not  to  exceed  ll.5O0.OC0  to 
provide   (a)    useful  employment  on  perma- 
nent construction  projects  duly  authorized 
for  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians  and   (b) 
to  secure  employment  off  their  reservations 
for  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians. 

Sec.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thoriaed  and  directed  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  to  submit  to  the  Congress  his 
recommendations  for  necessary  leglslaUon 
for  a  long-range  program  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
idea  in  handling  the  matter  In  this  way 
was  to  provide  directly  a  sum  which  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  felt  was  suf- 
ficient for  direct  relief  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  help  themselves,  and  the  able- 
bodied  who  could  not  find  employment. 
That  was  covered  in  one  section.  The 
$500,000  met  with  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Zimmerman,  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Authorization  for  the  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000  was  inserted  in  order  to  carry 
on  projects  which  have  now  been  duly 
authorized  for  construction  on  Indian 
reservations,  but  the  money  is  not  at 
present  available  for  many  of  the  proj- 
ects. They  can  be  carried  on.  They 
are  not  very  large,  covering  some  small 
irrigation  projects.  One  project  which 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Indians 
would  be  the  construction  of  roads.  The 
Indians  could  do  some  work  on  the  roads 
this  winter. 

The  bUl  is  drawn  on  the  theory  that 
those  who  can  work  should  be  required 


to  work.  We  do  not  want  the  Indians 
to  be  put  into  the  situation  in  which 
many  of  the  white  people  are  looking  to 
the  Oovernmcnt  for  everything,  and  not 
being  willing  to  work  for  what  they  get. 
The  bill  was  drafted  In  order  to  cover 
that  feature. 

The  bill  has  been  discussed  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Indian  subcommittee 
of  the  House,  and  he  has  agreed  to  the 
language  which  we  have  suggested  in 
the  amendment.  It  is  broad  enough  to 
accomplish  the  desired  purpose^;,  yet  It 
Is  drafted  In  such  a  way  that  It  will  give 
full  protection  to  the  United  States,  and 
will  be  of  great  aid  in  providing  em- 
ployment, and  putting  the  Indians  on 
their  feet.  It  is  only  a  part  of  what  we 
are  planning  and  hope  to  introduce  in 
Congress  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year 
covering  a  long-range  program,  which 
we  hope  may  put  these  Indians  in  such 
circumstances  that  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  pass  relief  measures. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  further? 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGEP.  The  total  appropria- 
tion is  $2,000  OCO,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes,  that  much  is  to 
be  authorized. 

Mr.  LANGER.  An  authorization  for 
$2,000,000? 

Mr   WATKINS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANGER.  To  take  care  of  60,000 
people? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  For  a  short  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  LANGER.    For  how  many  months? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  will  be  until  we 
can  pass  the  next  bill,  which  I  hope  will 
be  early  In  the  next  regular  session  of 
the. Eightieth  Congress. 

Mr.  LANGER.  It  may  be  March  or 
April  before  we  get  It  through. 

Mr.  WATKINS.    It  could  be. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  the  sum  Is  totally  Inadequate,  that 
the  average  Indian  on  the  reservation 
would  receive  about  $10  a  month  out  of 
the  $2.000  000  fund? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  recently  vis- 
ited the  Indian  reservation.  I  met  a 
large  number  of  the  newspaper  repre- 
sentatives there,  and  I  have  been  reading 
the  stories  carried  In  the  press.  I  have 
inquired  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
whether  there  has  been  any  change  in 
the  situation  since  I  visited  the  reserva- 
tion, and  they  have  told  me  that  It  has 
not  substantially  changed.  I  think  the 
picture  has  been  overdrawn.  The  In- 
dians are  used  to  poverty;  they  have  been 
living  for  years  in  the  condition  in  which 
we  now  find  them.  It  Is  true  they  do  not 
have  enough  com  to  see  them  through 
the  season,  they  do  not  have  enough 
sheep  to  permit  them  to  eat  of  their 
capital,  so  to  speak,  and  carry  on,  but 
they  are  not  fundamentally  in  worse 
condition  than  they  have  experienced 
for  the  last  15  years  at  least. 

However,  the  accumulation  of  the  con- 
ditions I  have  mentioned  has  brought 
about  such  a  situation  that  before  spring 
arrives  they  will  need  the  money  pro- 
posed to  be  authorized.  Mr.  ZnocBR- 
MAN  said  $500,000  would  take  care  of  the 
Indians  on  the  reservation  who  were 
unable  to  help  themselves;  and  if  we  can 
get  this  bill  enacted  so  as  to  start  im- 
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mediately  to  provide  work  for  the  able- 
bodied  men  who  are  able  to  work,  they 
will  get  Income  from  their  work  and  will 
get  along  even  better  than  they  have  in 
the  past 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  an  Under  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior,  not  Mr,  Chapman,  but  a 
man  somewhat  below  him,  about  3 
months  ago  gave  out  a  statement  that 
it  would  take  $100,000,000  to  take  care 
of  the  Navajo  Indians? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  After  seeing  the  con- 
dition on  the  reservation,  and  after 
making  a  study  last  year  before  I  ad- 
dressed the  Sjnate  on  the  question.  I  am 
con'/inced  it  will  take  all  the  way  from 
$75  000.000  to  $100,000,000  to  put  the  In- 
dians on  a  permanent  basis  of  recovery. 
Mr.  LANGER.  Just  this  morning  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Kirk,  of  New 
Mexico,  who,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is 
chairman  of  public  welfare  of  the 
women's  clubs  of  the  United  States, 
stating  that  cor^tions  are  worse  now 
than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  these  Indians,  and  she  lives  in  that 
Immediate  vicinity. 

Since  we  have  already  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  nearly  $600,000,000  for 
Austria.  China.  France,  and  Italy,  does 
not  the  Senator  think  the  sum  of  $2.- 
000,000  is  indescribably  insufficient,  that 
it  would  b3  a  disgrace  to  pass  that  kind 
of  an  authorization,  and  that  It  should 
be  increased  very  materially  while  we 
are  about  it? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  under  the  program  now 
prepared,  and  under  the  machinery  we 
now  have.  $2,000,000  will  be  ample  until 
we  can  get  to  the  permanent  program. 
I  realize  that  It  Is  only  "small  change" 
compared  with  what  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  In  relation  to  the  relief  of 
Europe,  but  even  this  much  will  be  a 
powerful  "shot"  to  the  Indians,  I  am 
sure. 

Churches,  women's  clubs,  and  chari- 
table organizations  all  over  the  United 
States  have  been  gathering  together 
funds,  clothing,  food,  and  other  things. 
In  considerable  nimibers,  and  have  been 
sending  them  to  the  Indians.  The  War 
As.sets  Administration,  at  the  reouest  I 
think  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
has  made  available  to  the  Indians  rice, 
potatoes  and  numerous  other  commodi- 
ties which  the  organization  has  on  hand. 
The  Indians  have  not  been  entirely 
neglected.  While  many  fine  news  ar- 
ticles and  stories  have  been  published 
about  the  Indians,  I  have  an  impression 
from  what  I  saw  and  from  what  I  have 
read  that  the  publication  of  such  stories 
has  been  just  a  little  overdone. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  Oscar  Chapman,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  who  made  a  per- 
sonal investigation  extending  over  a 
period  of  several  months,  is  competent 
to  say  what  the  Indians  need? 

Ml.  WATKINS.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Chapman,  or  Mr.  Warne,  or  who- 
ever made  the  investigation,  did  not  ask 
for  Interim  relief  in  any  large  sum,  but 
recommended  a  program  of  about  $80,- 
000.000  as  a  permanent  rehabilitation 
program  for  tbe  Indians.  That  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  two  committees  of  the 


House  and  Senate  that  are  considering 
the  Indian  program. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  disUnguished  Senator  from  UUh.  I 
am  very  happy  that  the  Senator  has 
taken  thtf  action  that  he  has  Uken.  I 
know  he  Is  at  heart  a  most  generous  man, 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  tuber- 
culosis rate,  according  to  Mr.  Chapman. 
Is  five  times  as  high  among  the  Indians 
as  among  the  white  people  of  this  coun- 
try, when  Mr.  Chapman  stated  a  short 
time  ago  that  the  syphilis  rate  is  ter- 
rifically high,  and  when  Mr.  Chapman 
said  that  their  hunger  and  want  and 
starvation  and  suffering  are  Indescrib- 
able, which  he  said  over  the  :-adio.  so  that 
It  is  now  known  by  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
60.000  people  the  svan  of  $2,000,000  is 
wholly  Inadequate.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  object  to  increasing  the 
amoimt  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  like  first  to 
answer  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
then  I  will  yield.  I  should  say  that  inas- 
much as  the  House  has  passed  the  pend- 
ing bill  unanimously,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  special  session  probably  will  adjourn 
on  the  19th  of  the  month,  I  think  it 
would  be  highly  impractical  to  start  all 
over  again  with  an  additional  amount. 
In  view  of  statements  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  studies 
that  have  been  made  by  the  two  commit- 
tees in  both  Houses.  I  think  the  amount 
for  temporary  relief  is  ample.  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.    Mr.   President.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  that  I  greatly  appreciate 
his  remarks.    I  appreciate  his  interest 
In  the  Navajo  Indians  and  their  prob- 
lems.   1  also  wish  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Utah  upon  the  able  man- 
ner In  which  he  has  presented  this  sub- 
ject, and  particularly  upon  the  study  he 
has  made  of  the  Navajo  Indians  and 
their  problems,  and  also  of  the  other 
Indians  throughout  the  United  States. 
But  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  that,  while  I  should  be 
perfectly  willing  to  multiply  the  $2,000,- 
000  many  times,  yet  since  the  Congress  is 
about  to  recess.  I  fear  we  should  not  ob- 
tain any  authorization  at  all.    The  Pub- 
lic Lands  Committee  in  each  House  has 
indicated  a  dc-^ire  to  go  into  the  matter 
and  carefully  to  map  a  program  for  the 
Indians.    I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  long 
bill.    It  was  the  thought  of  the  com- 
mittee that  it  should  be  done  carefully 
and  in  such  maimer  as  to  insure  that 
the  money  would  not  be  wasted.    It  is 
for  that  reason  that  an  amendment  has 
been  proposed,  that  the  $1,500,000  be 
spent  on  duly  authorized  projects  which 
have  already  been  given  consideration 
by  Congress,  and  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing employment  for  those  wjio  are  off 
the    reservations.    Although    I    am    in 
sympathy  with  what  the  North  Dakota 
Senator  is  uideavoring  to  do,  I  hope  he 
will  not  object  to  consideration  of  the 
bill  at  the  present  time  or  ask  that  it 
be  amended,  because  I  feel  it  may  pre- 
vent our  obtaining  action  which  is  very 
badly  needed.    If  the  authorization  is 


passed.  I  believe  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  act  quickly  to  give  the 
Indians  the  relief  they  need. 

Mr.  WHITE  and  Mr.  MOORE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRB8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Doestht 
Senator  yield:  and  If  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  brief  word  about  the  situa- 
tion. As  I  understand,  we  are  proceed- 
ing under  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  had  the  very  definite  under- 
standing that  there  was  no  opposition  to 
the  bill  and  that  it  might  be  passed 
speedily;  otherwise.  I  might  have  ob- 
jected to  Its  becoming  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  im- 
press upon  Members  this  ultimate  fact, 
which  I  think  should  be  determinative  of 
oui  attitude  at  the  present  time:  We 
are  speeding  toward  adjournment  of  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  Everyone.  I 
think,  or  most  of  us  at  any  rate,  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  close  the  session  dur- 
ing the  present  week.  To  adopt  amend- 
ments to  the  biU  at  this  time  and  to  send 
it  In  amended  form  back  to  the  House, 
which  has  already  given  its  sanction  to 
the  present  terms  of  the  bill.  I  think 
would  put  the  legislation  In  jeopardy. 
If  the  House  should  not  accept  the  Sen- 
ate amendments,  certainly  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  lost.  If  the  House  asked 
for  a  conference  and  conferees  were  ao. 
pointed,  and  the  bill  found  its  way  into 
conference.  It  might  very  well  die  In  con- 
ference. Therefore.  I  hope  that  those 
who  have  a  special  interest  In  the  sub- 
ject of  rehef  for  Indians  will  allow  the 
bill  to  pass  as  it  comes  to  us  with  the 
sanction  of  the  House;  otherwise.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  give  assurance  as 
to  what  its  end  may  be. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  In  explanation  of  the 
situation.  The  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  proponents  of  the  legis- 
lation in  the  House,  and  as  I  understand 
It  they  are  agreeable  to  the  changes  made 
by  the  Senate  committee.  I  think  they 
agree  that  the  language  adopted  by  the 
committee  and  recommended  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  an  improvement  on  the  original 
bill ;  and  I  feel  that  there  would  probably 
have  been  objection  in  this  body,  from 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  Indians, 
to  the  bill  as  It  came  from  the  House.  I 
anticipate  no  trouble  whatever  in  having 
the  measure  go  through  conference,  or 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  its 
final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  remark  made  by  the  Sen- 
»  ator  from  Maine,  who  was  under  the 
apprehension  that  the  Senate  is  ihv- 
ceeding  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Chair  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  unanimous  ccmsent  has  not 
yet  been  given. 

Mr.  WHITE.  That  Is  what  I  under- 
stood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  In- 
quiry was  made  by  the  Chair  as  to 
whether  or  not  tmanimous  consent 
would  be  given,  whereupon  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  obtained  the  floor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senator  from 
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can  be  speedily  disposed  of.  I 


DUh,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  •  cer- 
tain matter  to  his  attention:  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  equest  for 
unanlmoiis  consent. 

Mr,  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  If  we 
may  have  some  a&surancc  tt  at  the  bill 

shall  have 
to  object,  because  I  am 
with  the  bill  as  i ,  has  come 
to  us  from  the  House.  I  hop  i  the  :3en- 
ate  will  be  disposed  to  feel  t  lat  it  is  a 
day's  work  well  done  If  the  neasuie  is 
puKd  as  it  comes  to  us. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  Preside  it.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKIN8.  I  yield  U  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  believe  t  lat  If  the 
Senate  were  to  understand  th<  work  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  hi  ve  done  in 
preparing  to  present  this  ma  .ter  to  the 
Senate,  unanimous  consent  would  be 
given.  I  would  only  call  th(  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  of  my  col- 
league to  one  point  in  conntctlon  with 
the  bill.  The  Senate  committ  ;e  has  pre- 
pared entirely  new  language,  which  it 
is  proposed  be  substituted  for  the  House 
language. 

Mr.  WATKINS.    That  is  cc  rrect. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  should  like  to  caU  the 
attention  of  the  S:'nator  fron  Utah  to 
page  3.  beginning  in  line  3.  elating  to 
the  proposed  beneficiaries  of  i  he  legisla- 
tion. I  call  the  Senator's  a  tention  to 
one  particular  provision  whic  i  I  believe 
should  be  clarified.    It  reads  is  follows: 

That  there  Is  hereby  authorize  3  to  be  ap- 
prcprlated  the  sum  or  $2,00O.COO.  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable  the 
6ccr>tary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  Imme- 
diate relief  for  needy  Navajo  n:  id  Hopl  In- 
dians who  art  on  their  reservati  ma  and  for 
tlioa*  who  leave  their  reservatlc  as  for  em- 
ployment as  hereinafter  provided 

ion  which 


The  Navajos  have  a  reserva 
takes  In  a  portion  of  New  Mex{co.  a  por 


tion  of  Arizona,  a  portion  of 
I  believe  a  small  portion  of 


Utah,  and 
Colorado. 


But  outside  the  reservation  It  elf.  which 
is  a  designated  area  of  land,  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Havajo  In- 
dians who  live  without  the  rservation, 
on  allotted  land.  Indian  faiiilies  who 
live  on  such  allotted  land  have  each  been 
allotted  160  acres  of  land  by  tl  le  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  I  know  there  are 
thousands  of  allottees  outside  the  reser- 
vation in  New  Mexico.  They  are  in  the 
same  position,  so  far  as  nec;d  are  con- 
cerned, as  those  who  live  with  a  the  res- 
er\-aUon.  So  I  ask  the  Sen  itor  from 
Utah  if  he  will  not  kindly  ag-ee  to  the 
addition  of  the  words  "or.allo  ted  hold- 
ings" after  the  word  "reserva  ions."  on 
page  3.  line  7.  That  would  no ,  result  in 
changing  the  purpases  of  the  ill.  I  a^Jc 
the  Senator  if  he  will  accep  such  an 
amendment  to  the  committer  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  desire  t>  call  at- 
tenUon  to  the  fact  that  the  bil  was  per- 
haps Intended  to  take  care  of  hose  who 
were  on  the  reservations  and  for  those 
who  leave  their  reservations  f o  r  employ- 
inent  as  hereinafter  provided. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is  corr«  ct 
Mr.  WATKINS.  The  reasor  was  that 
nearly  all  the  Indians  who  d>  not  live 


on  the  reservations  at  the  present  time 
are  covered,  and  are  being  helped  by 
various  relief  agencies  of  the  States. 
They  receive  some  Federal  and  State  re- 
lief. The  Indians  on  the  reservations 
do  not.  Those  who  leave  their  reserva- 
tions for  employment  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided are  those  who  go  off  the  reserva- 
tions. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  the  majority  leader, 
that  when  I  stated  the  situation  I  did  not 
know  there  was  going  to  be  any  long  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  or  that  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inqidry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Has  the  request  for  con- 
sideration cf  the  bill  boon  af^rced  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
conslderaticn  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <H.  R. 
4627)  to  authorize  an  appropriation  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indiars.  and  for  oiher  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  ijisert: 

That  there  Is  hereby  authorteed  to  be  ap- 
propriated th€  sum  of  $2,000,000.  or  so  much 
thereof  as  m::y  be  necessary,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  immediate 
relief  for  needy  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians  who 
are  on  their  reservations  and  for  those  who 
leave  their  re.;ervatlons  for  employment  as 
hereinafter  prtivlded.  Not  to  exceed  «500.COO 
of  such  amount  shall  be  available  for  relief 
of  the  children,  the  blind,  aged,  sick,  and  dis- 
abled, who  arir  needy,  and  the  needy  able- 
bodied  where  work  la  not  available;  and  not 
to  exceed  »1 .500.000  to  provide  (a)  useful  em- 
ployment on  permanent  construction  projects 
duly  authorl2e<l  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  In- 
dians and  (b)  io  secure  employment  cff  their 
reservation  for  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians. 

Sec.  2.  The  E  ecretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  d  rected  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  to  submit  to  the  Congress  his 
recommendat  io  IS  for  necessary  legislation  for 
a  long-range  program  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Na\ajo  and  Hopl  Indians. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  hate 
to  delay  the  m  liter  further,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  help  the  Indians  we  should  help 
all  the  Indian?. 

Mr.  WATKIMS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  pro- 
posed. There  may  be  some  allottees  who 
need  help. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
accept  the  word  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  var'ous  committees  of 
both  Houses  that  the  bill  is  workable,  and 
should  be  passed  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understar  ds  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Cmvxz]  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

B«r.  CHAVEZ.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment Is  on  page  3.  line  7,  after  the  word 
"reservations",  to  Insert  "or  allotted 
holdings." 
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The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat- 
kins]  if  he  has  carefully  considered  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  White]  about  the  effect  of 
adopting  the  committee  amendment  on 
the  ultimate  passage  of  the  bill  at  the 
present  session? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have,  and  I  may 
suggest  that  the  bill,  as  the  committee 
has  amended  It,  will  pass  the  House  with- 
out diflBculty. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  if  the  committee  amendment 
is  adopted  and  the  bill  as  amended  goes 
to  the  House,  the  House  will  adopt  it  this 
week,  and  that  it  will  be  placed  on  the 
President's  desk  for  his  signature  this 
week? 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
understanding.  I  hope  the  committee 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to  Undoubt- 
edly it  is  an  improvement  upon  the  bill 
as  it  came  to  us  from  the  House.  The 
measure  is  an  emergency  one.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  giving  of  immediate  relief. 
Action  should  be  had  now  If  that  relief 
is  to  be  given.  Therefore,  I  hope  the 
committee  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
before  the  bill  is  passed,  I.  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and 
as  one  who  covered  personally  the  res- 
ervation during  the  recent  recess  of  Con- 
gress, should  say  that  I  can  personally 
testify  to  the  need  and  to  the  emergency 
nature  of  the  measure.  The  sum  involved 
is  not  large,  but  those  who  have  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  relief  in  charge  have 
assured  us  that  the  funds  suggested  will 
be  sufHcient  to  take  care  of  the  situation 
In  an  emergency  way.  I  hope  the  bill 
will  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4627)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

APPUCATION  OP  FINLAND'S  DEBT  PAY- 
MENTS TO  INSTRUCTION  OF  FINNISH 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  15th  day  of  December  1947.  the  Re- 
public of  Finland  paid  to  the  United 
States  the  interest  due  on  Its  World  War 
I  indebtedness.  To  make  this  payment 
It  was  difficult  for  Finland  to  secure  the 
necessary  dollars. 

This  little  incident  Is  of  vastly  more 
importance  and  significance  than  the 
mere  payment  of  money  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  to  settle  a  debt.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  my  judgment  that  this  Is  a 
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matter  of  such  Importance  that  we 
should  properly  commemorate  it.  It  has 
seemed  to  some  of  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self that  now  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
review  what  Finland  has  done  through 
the  years  in  meeting  her  payments  on 
her  World  War  I  debt,  and  to  do  some 
significant  act  to  demonstrate  our  ap- 
preciation of  her  integrity.  We  are  offer- 
ing a  joint  resolution  with  this  end  in 
view. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago.  on  the  30th 
day  of  June  1919.  the  American  Relief 
Administration,  an  organization  created 
and  financed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, consigned  a  quantity  of  food- 
stuffs and  other  relief  aid  to  the  newly 
created  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Finland.  Eleven  months  later  this  same 
organization  sent  the  people  of  Finland 
a  second  consignment  of  relief  supplies. 
The  total  value  of  these  two  consign- 
ments was  $8,281,926.17.  At  that  time, 
just  after  emerging  from  centuries  of 
control  by  other  governments,  neither 
the  people  of  Finland  nor  their  govern- 
ment could  do  more  than  promise  to  pay 
for  these  supplies  at  some  time  in  the 
future. 

Since  that  time  other  nations,  great 
and  small,  rich  and  poor,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  default  on  their  debt  payments 
to  the  United  States.  I  am  not  comment- 
ing on  or  criticizing  that  fact,  but  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  that  at  the  time  when 
this  was  happening  the  heroic  people  of 
little  Finland  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  they  place  integrity  above 
comfort  or  convenience.  They  have  con- 
stantly made  paj-ments  on  their  Indebt- 
edness to  the  United  States  as  those  pay- 
ments fell  due. 

These  remarkable  people,  who  contend 
with  adverse  destinies  in  a  severe  climate 
and  who  struggle  for  a  living  in  a  land 
which  nature  has  treated  with  so  little 
generosity,  appear  determined  in  a  world 
of  forgotten  principles  to  make  their 
country  an  example  of  integrity. 

It  Is  true  that  Finland  faltered  in  its 
debt  payments  three  times,  but  these  fal- 
terings  were  only  for  brief  periods — once. 
In  1932,  under  the  shock  of  a  world  de- 
pression, and  twice  in  the  1940's,  when  a 
world  war  made  debt  payments  impos- 
sible. But  let  me  note  here  that  each 
time  they  carefully  arranged  for  a  mora- 
torium agreement  to  cover  these  tempo- 
rary defaults. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  Indebtedness 
to  which  the  Senator  refers  was  a  part 
of  the  $11,000,000,000  which  the  United 
States  loaned  to  the  various  nations  of 
Europe,  including  Finland,  after  the 
First  World  War,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  SMITH.  That  is  true.  I  am 
coming  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Is  not  Finland  the 
only  one  of  the  European  nations  to 
whom  we  loaned  $11,000,000,000  during 
and  after  the  First  World  War  which 
has  paid  us  back  anjrthing  at  all? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Some  has  been  paid 
back  by  other  nations,  as  I  shall  pres- 
ently show. 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  believe  that  Great 
Britain  did  pay  something,  but  she  still 
owes  us  a  vast  amoimt. 
Mr.  SMITH.  That  is  true. 
I  am  now  coming  to  the  point  Just 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

I  am  well  aware  that  other  countries 
which  owed  money  to  the  United  States 
after  the  First  World  War.  and  which 
have  since  defaulted  on  their  debts,  had 
serious  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  that 
there  may  be  reasons  why  their  obliga- 
tions could  not  be  met.  We  find  the 
appalling  figure  of  nearly  $15,000,000,000 
owed  by  these  other  countries,  with  less 
than  $3,000,000,000  repaid  in  principal 
and  interest.  Whereas  other  nations 
have  repaid  18 » 2  percent  of  their  orig- 
inal indebtedness.  Finland  to  date  has 
paid  a  sum  equal  to  more  than  98  per- 
cent of  the  principal  of  its  original  debt. 
That  is  to  say.  against  an  original  debt 
of  $8,281,926.17,  Finland  has  paid 
$7,805,898.68.  The  balance  due  to  the 
United  States  today,  counting  interest 
payments  of  approximately  $635,000, 
which  were  deferred  by  the  moratorium 
agreement,  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
$8,154,494.48.  according  to  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  Treasury  Department. 
This  is  very  close  to  what  Finland  has 
paid  already,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  nearly  the  full  amoimt  of  the  original 
indebtedness. 

Some  may  seek  to  disparage  Finland's 
p)ayment  record  because  she  owed  so 
little  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
other  nations  owe  us,  but  that  is  wholly 
beside  the  point.  In  the  first  place. 
Finland's  resources  are  slender  and  her 
needs  great,  but  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance is  this  fact:  Integrity  is  a  ques- 
tion of  quality,  not  quantity.  Her  pay- 
ment of  her  debt  proves  that  the  quality 
of  Finland's  integrity  has  successfully 
met  all  financial  tests.  The  attitude  of 
her  people  toward  the  people  to  whom 
she  owes  this  debt  proves  that  they  are 
a  truly  superior  people.  To  them 
America  is  not  a  grasping,  materialistic 
land.  Instead,  immediately  after  their 
own  country,  it  is  the  land  of  their 
heart's  desire. 

I  am  advised  by  two  distinguished 
Americans  who  traveled  over  Finland 
during  the  past  year  that,  if  the  people 
of  that  country  were  free  to  go  to  the 
country  of  their  personal  choosing,  19  out 
of  every  20  would  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  immediately. 

Let  me  say  that  they  are  members  of 
the  Quaker  faith  who  have  been  doing 
such  wonderful  work  In  reconstruction 
abroad,  giving  of  their  all  to  try  to  help 
those  people  rehabiUtate  themselves.  I 
believe  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  abroad  last  year  and  who  visited 
Finland  can  bear  me  out  in  this  state- 
ment: I  believe  it  was  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Barklxy]  who  raised  the  question  with 
the  Finns  as  to  whether  America  was 
their  favorite  country  next  to  their  home- 
land. I  am  informed  that  the  answer 
was  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

Circumstances,  of  course,  make  it  Im- 
possible for  Finland  to  send  her  people 
here  in  any  large  numbers,  and,  of  course. 


obviously  the  suggestion  Is  Impractical, 
but  there  is  something  we  can  do  to  aid 
them  in  their  grim  struggle  against  dis- 
ease, destruction,  and  want.  We  can  ex- 
tend to  them  the  hand  of  friendship  in 
their  desperate  need  by  helping  them  to 
train  a  new  generation  of  technical  ex- 
perts to  replace  their  war-lost  genera- 
tion. On  the  basis  of  population  Fin- 
land's war  losses  were  10  times  greater 
than  thase  of  the  United  States. 

Our  offer  to  help  Finland  train  the  ex- 
perts she  so  desperately  needs  carries 
other  important  possibilities.  Such  an 
act  of  distinterested  helpfulness  on  our 
part  will  serve  as  an  expression  of  good 
will  which  will  warm  the  hearts  and 
strengthen  the  hopes  of  the  brave  people 
of  Finland. 

In  proposing  that  we  apply  the  moneys 
hereafter  paid  by  Finland  to  us  on  her 
World  War  I  debt  to  the  education  of  her 
young  people— and  that  Is  the  proposal  I 
am  about  to  make — we  are  not  proposing 
something  new  or  untried.  We  are  not 
establishing  any  new  precedent.  The 
precedent  we  are  sucrgesting  was  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  when  nearly 
40  years  ago  we  remitted  to  China  the 
balance  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  payment 
"as  an  act  of  friendship  in  order  to  fur- 
ther develop  the  educational  and  other 
cultural  activities  of  China." 

As  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fm,BRioHT]  stated  In  a 
recent  speech  on  t^e  fioor  of  the  Senate: 

This  act  of  friendship  has  had  a  very 
great  Influence  In  the  promotion  of  the  good 
wUl  and  friendly  relations  that  have  pre- 
vailed between  the  people  erf  America  and 
the  Chinese.  •  •  •  The  foresight  of  our 
Government  nearly  60  years  ago  has  paid 
great  dividends  in  our  relations  with  the 
people  of  Asia.  •  •  •  Many  students  of 
the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  peoples  agree 
that  our  enlightened  attitude  toward  China 
was  our  greatest  defense  to  the  propaganda 
of  the  Japanese  in  recent  years  and  is  to  a 
great  extent  accountable  for  the  loyalty  of 
these  pec^le  during  the  recent  war. 

I  can  tell  Senators  out  of  my  own  ex- 
perience something  about  the  beneficial 
results  which  have  followed  another 
project  of  a  similar  nature.  The  organ- 
ization of  which  I  speak  is  the  Belgian- 
Amertcan  Educational  Foundation,  of 
which  I  have  been  a  director  since  It  was 
created  In  1920  by  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover.  The  funds  for  this  Founda- 
tion were  derived  from  the  liquidation  of 
supplies  which  had  been  handled  by  the 
Belgian  Relief  Commission.  During  the 
27  years  of  its  existence  this  Foundation 
has  arranged  for  the  exchange  of  more 
than  700  individual  students  between 
the  two  countries. 

Several  Important  results  have  fol- 
lowed. At  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
n  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  teaching 
and  research  faculty  of  the  Belgian  uni- 
versities had  been  graduate  students  In 
American  imiversitles.  One  Prime  Min- 
ister and  six  Cabinet  members  have  like- 
wise done  graduate  work  in  American 
universities.  Numbers  of  American  and 
Belgian  professors  and  specialists  have 
been  exchanged  between  our  American 
and  Belgian  universities.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er there  is  a  country  in  Europe  where 
the  Ideals  and  piu-poses  of  the  American 
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people  are  better  understoxl  and  re- 
elected than  they  are  in  Bclfjium.  Bel- 
gium In  Europe  is  a  small  ountry  geo- 
graphically, but  I  think  I  tm  safe  in 
saying  that  there  L^  no  othei  country  of 
Europe  for  which  we  m  the  U  lited  S:ates 
have  more  respect  and  affec  ion. 

These   two   acta   of    frier  l«ihip    with 
China  and  Belgium  respectiv  ?ly  are  out- 
standing landmarks  in  our  hi  ;tory  which 
have  closely  cemented  the  cordial  re- 
lations— and,    yes.    aflectlo  is — of    the 
of  the  United  States  1  or  the  Chl- 
and  the  Belgians. 
In  the  light  of  these  experiences,  in 
light  of  Finland's  need,  an  1   following 
our  own  Government's  prccec  ent  of  good 
will  in  handling  the  Boxer  Ii  demnity  in 
China,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and 
myself.  I  am  introducing  a  j  >int  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  Presic  ent  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  in  a  5  secial  fund 
the  payment  of  Interest  thi  ,t  has  Just 
been  made  by  the  Govemn  ent  of  the 
Republic  of  Finland  on  Decer  iber  IS  and 
any    subsequent    payments    which    the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Finland 
in  the  future  may  make  in  th ;  discharge 
of  its  World  War  I  indebted  less  to  our 
Government.     This  fund  sh  ill  be  used 
to  finance  the  studies,  instru  ;tion.  tech- 
nical training  and  other  edu(  ational  ac- 
tivities  of   citizens   of   FinUnd   in   our 
American  institutions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan  mous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoko  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remai  cs  the  full 
text  of  the  Joint  resolution  ^  -hich  I  am 
introducing  on  behalf  of  t  le  Senator 
from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  FuLraicir  ■ ).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  ^  r.  Salton- 
8T.\u.l.  the  Senator  from  Dhio  I  Mr. 
Bxicicn}.  the  Senator  from  CaKfomla 
I  Mr.  KncwlamdI.  the  Senato  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Hatch!,  the  Seiator  from 
ichusetts  I  Mr.  Lodge),  the  Senator 
Utah  (Mr.  Thomas  J.  tie  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  B.\ixl.  trie  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  O'MAHiitrrl.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Hzixl.  and 
myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  166 »  to  f  rovide  that 
any  future  payments  by  the  lepublic  of 
Finland  on  the  principal  or  interest  of 
its  debt  of  the  First  World  war  to  the 
United  States  shall  be  used  {to  provide 
educational  and  technical  knstructicn 
and  training  in  the  United  States  for  citi- 
zens of  Finland,  introduced  by  Mx. 
Smtth.  for  himself.  Ur.  Ftn-^carr.  Mr. 
Saltonstaix.  Mr.  BaiCKsa.  Mr.  Know- 
land.  Mr.  a^TCH.  Mr.  Lodge.  !  [r.  Thomas 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  OMa:  ioney.  and 
Mr.  Hill,  was  received,  read  i  wice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Commii  tee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereaa  the  Republic  of  Finland  alone 
among  our  debtors  d  the  First  World  War 
taas  consistently  made  payments  of  prlDcti>al 
•ad  laterest  toward  the  retircjaent  of  Ita 
isdebtednesa  to  the  United  Stat( «;  and 

Whereas  It  la  deemed  proper,  i  a  an  act  <tf 
abiding  friendship  and  good  wU  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  h  >ld  for  the 
people  of  Finland,  to  provide  tt  at  any  fur- 
ther payments  on  its  World  Wa  r  I  debt  by 
the  Bcpubtlc  at  FUiland  shall  It  held  in  a 
special  fund  for  cuch  Ufi«  aa  ilU  advance 
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and  strengthen  the  close  ties  of  friendship 
which  bind  together  our  two  peoples:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  etc  .  That  any  sums  due  or  paid 
on  and  after  De<rember  15,  1947,  by  the  Re- 
public of  Finland  to  the  United  States  as 
interest  on  or  In  retirement  of  the  principal 
of  the  debt  incurred  under  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1919.  as  refunded  by  the  agreement 
dated  May  1.  1923.  pursuant  to  authority  con- 
tained in  the  ac-,  of  February  9,  1922,  or  of 
any  other  Indelitedness  incurred  by  that 
Republic  and  ow.ng  to  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  World  War  I,  shall  be  placed  In  a 
special  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

This  fund  shall  be  used  to  finance  studies. 
Instruction,  technical  training,  and  other 
educational  acti-atles  for  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  Finland  In  the  United  States  and 
its  Terrltorlea  and  possessions.  Including  pay- 
ment for  travel  (together  with  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  Finland),  tuition,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  expenses  Incident  to  such 
actlTlties.  for  th<?  purpose  of  enabling  the 
people  of  Finland  to  have  the  services  of  a 
new  generation  of  technical  experts  to  aid 
them  In  their  efforts  to  rebuild  the  shattered 
economy  and  desu-oyed  areas  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Stc.  2.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
appointed  pursuant  to  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944  to  designate  the  Department  of  State 
as  the  disposal  agency  for  surplus  property 
outside  the  continental  United  SUtes.  Its 
Territories  and  i)ossesslons,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  tpproved  August  1.  1946,  shall,  on 
nomination  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  FUilaiid,  select  students  to  receive 
benefits  from  the  fund  established  by  this 
Joint  resolution.  Th«  Board,  after  confer- 
ring with  the  Gtovernment  of  the  Republic  of 
Finland,  is  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  granting  of  bene- 
fits from  such  fund.  Including  allowances  for 
travel,  tuition,  oabsistence,  and  other  ex- 
penses necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Joint  resclutlon.  as  it  deems  advis- 
able 

Ssc.  3.  Expenditures  from  the  fund  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  pr?scrtbe.  Such  expenditures 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  officers, 
departments,  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  W^ashington  holds  in  his 
hf».nd  a  clipping  taken  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  I'Mday.  December  12.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have  it  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
very  brief  remarks. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  clip- 
ping was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follo\?s: 

^BCATOBS  »tX  lOTTCH  OW  HMWC* 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

GOP  National  Chairman  CarroU  Reece  has 
been  dodging  so  many  brickbats  hurled  at 
him  by  his  own  team,  that  he  ventxired  nerv- 
ously up  to  Capttol  Hill  the  other  day  waving 
the  white  flag. 

His  visit  was  nrported  by  the  press,  but 
what  didn't  get  Into  the  papers  was  the 
reaction  which  fo  lowed.  One  group  of  Re- 
publican Senatoni  later  dissected  him  in 
penetrating  whlspjrs  on  the  Senate  fioor. 

"Reece  Is  the  twst  man  the  Democrats 
have,"  bristled  Veimont's  Ralph  Flakskbs. 

To  this  Hab«t  Cain  of  Washington  and 
genUe-mannared  .ioc  McCaxtht,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, agreed. 


"The  Democrats  certainly  have  done  a 
better  Job  of  eelllng  what  they  have 
accomplished  to  the  coimtry,"  remarked 
McCakthy. 

Massachusetts'  cautious  Henkt  Cabot 
LoocK  leaned  over  and  put  in  his  two-bits' 
worth. 

"Every  time  Reece  0{>ens  his  mouth,"  h« 
added,  "we  lose  another  10,000  votes." 

Note.— Nevertheless,  a  tacit  ucderstandlng 
was  reached  between  Reece  and  his  critics 
that  he  would  stay  on  the  Job,  though  wear 
a  gag  in  the  future.  It  was  agreed  that 
Reece  would  stick  to  party  organization  and 
leave  national  policy  to  the  Republican  lead- 
ership on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  CAIN.  This  clipping  covers  a 
portion  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Drew  Pear- 
son. It  recites  a  conversation  which 
Mr.  Pearson  said  was  held  recently  in 
some  corner  of  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  parties  to  that  conversation  were 
said  by  Mr.  Pearson  to  be  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Flanders], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Lodge),  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  McCarthy  J,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Cain].  The  alleged  conversation  be- 
tween these  men  constituted  an  attack 
upon  Mr.  Carroll  Reece,  the  Republican 
national  chairman.  Two  of  the  men  are 
said  to  have  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Reece 
was  a  liability  to  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  other  two  met  were  said  to  have 
endorsed  and  approved  that  opinion. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  thou- 
sands of  Americans  read  this  purported 
conversation.  Of  those  who  read  it  I 
suppose  that  a  large  majority  believed 
what  they  read.  This  would  be  so  be- 
cause of  the  respect  most  Americans 
have  for  newspaper  writers  and  colum- 
nists in  general.  All  of  us  sometimes 
differ  with  the  opinions  expressed  by 
members  of  the  fourth  estate,  but  we 
seldom  have  cause  to  believe  that  a  writer 
uses  a  lie  as  a  foundation  for  his  opinion 
or  story. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  such  cause.  The 
conversation  described  by  Mr.  Pearson 
never  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  anywhere  else.  So  far  as  I 
know  the  four  parties  to  the  fictitious 
conversation  have  never  passed  the 
name  of  Mr.  Reece  between  them. 

In  the  year  since  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  Mr.  Pearson  has  written  criti- 
cally of  me  on  several  occasions.  I  have  . 
sometimes  been  indignant  and  resentful 
over  what  he  wrote  and  I  have  quietly 
told  him  so  over  my  own  signature,  but 
I  have  never  thought  it  proper  before 
to  reply  publicly  to  one  who  has  given 
me  little  reason  to  respect  him. 

But  these  remarks  are  proper,  Mr. 
President,  and  they  ought  to  be  made,  be- 
cause Mr.  Pearson  has  unfairly,  unrea- 
sonably, and  senselessly  abused  Mr.  Reece 
through  an  imaginary  dialog  which 
was  spawned  by  an  individual  who  has 
been  malicious,  irresponsible,  and  mis- 
chief making. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  two  con- 
victions and  positions  both  clear  and 
positive.  The  first  is  that  Mr.  Drew  Pear- 
son has  lied  about  Mr.  Reece  without 
reason  or  excuse.  Through  doing  this 
he  has  imulted  the  inteUigence  ol  his 
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readers  and  broken  faith  with  his  pro- 
fession. 

Secondly,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
a  happy  word  in  support,  but  not  in  de- 
fense, of  Mr.  Reece.  Any  man  who  has 
earned  as  he  has  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  the  Purple  Heart  on  the  field 
of  battle  needs  no  defenders.  He  is  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.  My  desire  is 
to  add  support  to  his  official  mission  and 
activities  as  national  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party.  For  as  long  a  time 
as  he  holds  that  portfolio  I  shall  gladly 
work  for  and  with  him  for  what  we 
jointly  believe  to  be  the  good  of  our  Na- 
tion and  political  party.  I  enjoy  Carroll 
Reece  as  a  personal  friend ;  I  respect  him 
as  a  conscientious,  honest,  and  respon- 
sible party  leader.  Should  I  ever  change 
my  opinion  I  shall  discuss  my  grievance 
In  person  with  Mr.  Reece  and  not 
through  the  pen  of  an  individual  to 
whom  the  truth  and  accurate  reporting 
are  often  meaningless  and  unknown. 

INFLATION  MAY  OVERWHELM  US  tJNLESS 
CONGRESS  GIVES  GOVERNMENT  POWER 
TO  ACT 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  much  pleased  this  afternoon  to 
note  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  has 
been  so  moved  by  spiraling  prices  that 
he  presented  upon  the  floor  a  bill  to 
freeze  prices.  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  that  bill,  and  in  ex- 
pressing my  pleasure  that  he  introduced 
such  a  bin  I  do  so  without  in  any  way 
endorsing  its  provisions.  My  pleasure  at 
Its  introduction  arises  from  the  fact  that 
It  represents  another  manifestation  of 
the  fact  that  Members  of  the  majority 
party  in  the  Congress  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  philosophy  with  which 
they  began  the  exercise  of  their  control  of 
the  legislative  processes  was  wrong  and 
that  it  must  be  changed.  They  are  now 
going  through  the  painful  process  of 
changing  their  minds  about  the  exer- 
cise of  governmental  power  to  protect  the 
people  from  the  sad  effects  of  inflation. 
When  they  came  into  power  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  Mr.  President,  in 
January  1947,  they  came  here.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  acknowledge,  with  the  sincere 
conviction  that  all  that  it  was  necessary 
to  do  to  put  this  country  back  upon  the 
high  road  of  stable  prosperity  was  to  dis- 
charge a  couple  of  million  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  reduce  the 
present  budget  far  below  the  point  to 
which  the  President  himself  had  reduced 
It,  lift  all  controls,  and  let  the  Govern- 
ment get  out  of  the  business  of  telling 
the  people  what  they  should  do.  That 
was  the  principle  upon  which  the  ma- 
jority party  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
began  to  act.  But  soon  they  came  upon 
substantial  difficulties  as,  for  example, 
that  which  is  represented  by  the  oft- 
repeated  promise,  which  they  made  last 
January,  to  cut  the  President's  budget. 
The  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
the  resolution  promising  to  cut  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  by  $6,000,000,000. 

^ffr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Does  the  able  Senator 
from  Wyoming  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
Republicans  themselves  now  are  willing 
to  admit  that  they  have  had  enough? 

Mr,  O'MAHONEY,  I  think  they  prob- 
ably will  admit  that  a  httle  later;  and  by 
the  Introduction  of  measures  similar  to 
the  one  which  was  introduced  here  to- 
day, they  are  Indicating  a  gradual  per- 
ception of  the  economic  facts  of  our 
times. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  pledging 
a  $e,000,0C0.000  cut  of  the  budget  came 
to  the  Senate.  The  majority  leadership 
in  the  Senate  said  frankly,  "We  cannot 
reduce  the  budget  by  $6,000,000,000  "— 
it  was  said  so  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate— "but."  they  said,  "we  can 
reduce  it  by  four  and  one-half  billion 
dollars:  surely  we  can  cut  this  waste- 
ful spending  by  four  and  one-half  bil- 
hon  dollars."  So  they  adopted  the  res- 
olution. The  resolution  proposing  a 
$6,OC0.0C0,O00  cut  in  the  budget  was 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  four  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars; and  then,  as  a  concession  to  some 
fiscal  policy,  they  amended  it  so  as  also 
to  provide  that  some  of  the  reduction 
should  be  applied  upon  the  national  debt. 

EEPtTBUCANS     PK0P08ED     PHONT     BUDGET     CtTTB 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  to  that 
resolution?  Did  they  reduce  the  budget 
by  $6,000,000,000?  Not  at  all.  Did  they 
reduce  the  budget  by  four  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars?  Not  at  all.  Did 
they  reduce  the  budget  in  any  way,  shape, 
form,  or  manner?  No.  They  went 
through  the  form  of  reducing  the  budget 
by  placing  what  were  called  phony  re- 
ductions—as, for  example,  an  $800,000,- 

000  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for  re- 
funding taxes  which  had  been  overpaid. 
That  was  not  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
Government;  It  was  merely  a  postpone- 
ment of  a  debt  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  made  that  postponement, 
although  the  law  makes  it  clear  that 
when  tax  refunds  are  not  paid,  they 
carry  6-percent  interest.  So  that  vote 
to  cut  $800,000,000  from  the  item  for 
the  refunding  of  overpaid  taxes  was  ac- 
tually a  vote  to  require  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  pay  an  additional 
6-percent  interest  upon  the  postponed 
debt,  whatever  it  might  have  been. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  rise  to 
discuss  that  matter.  I  cite  it  only  as  an 
Instance  of  the  fact  that  that  resolution 
died  in  conference.  It  never  was  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  people 
of  the  country  did  not  know  that;  and 
still  this  talk  goes  on  about  cutting  the 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
could  go  over  those  bills  one  by  one,  and 
could  show  how  the  facts  of  life  com- 
pelled the  majority  to  abandon  Its  pro- 
gram of  reducing  governmental  expendi- 
tures.   When  I  say  that.  Mr,  President, 

1  do  not  say  it  as  an  advocate  of  in- 
creased governmental  expenditures — not 
at  all.  I  agree  that  governmental  ex- 
penditures should  be  reduced  to  the  very 
minimum:  but  I  submit  that  that  Is  pre- 
cisely what  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — namely,  to 


reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  minimum. 

NOW  ptoposB  rtrruji  bconoxk  pouct 
I  rose  to  discuss  prices.  I  am  moved 
to  do  so  because  the  policy  committee 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Republican  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  announced  their 
purpose  to  deny  the  country  relief  from 
the  effects  of  concentrated  control  over 
commodities  that  are  in  short  supply, 
by  providing  for  voluntary  allocations 
and  priorities,  without  giving  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  the  power 
to  compel  action.  I  wish  to  show  how 
perfectly  futile  any  such  policy  would  be. 

PKSSmENTS    WAKMINO    XGMOKXO 

Mr.  President.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
there  has  now  arisen  in  the  United  States 
in  a  clear  and  definite  manner  the  fun- 
damental Issue  of  our  time — which,  sad 
to  say,  has  been  neglected  for  25  years. 
It  is  the  Issue  of  whether  the  people 
shall  (X)ntrol  their  economy  or  whether 
their  economy  is  to  be  controlled  by  con- 
centrated economic  power  In  the  hands 
of  a  few  wealthy  aggregations  which 
now  dominate  the  Industrial  scene. 
Last  January  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  economic  report  to  Con- 
gress warned  against  rising  prices.  He 
warned  Congress  against  the  things  that 
now  are  transpiring;  and  in  July,  when 
he  sect  In  his  midyear  report,  he  re- 
peated his  warning.  He  asked  the  rep- 
resentJitlves  of  the  people  In  the  Con- 
gress to  act  in  the  public  interest  to  hold 
down  prices  and  to  prevent  the  condi- 
tions which,  as  he  pointed  out,  might 
easily  result  In  depression. 

What  can  we  do  by  voluntary  action? 
The  President  asked  for  voluntary  action 
last  January.  I  have  his  report  in  my 
hand.  It  was  laid  upon  the  desk  of 
every  Member  of  this  body.  It  was  laid 
upon  the  desk  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Said  the 
Presldtnt  of  the  United.  States  on  the 
8th  of  January  1947,  more  tlian  11 
month)  ago: 

Business  should  reduce  prices  wherever 
possible  In  order  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary Increase  in  consumer  purchasing  power 
to  bol8-.er  their  markets.  Price  reductions 
are  espjcially  needed  in  the  case  of  goods 
such  a.j  many  articles  of  food,  clothing, 
housefumlshlngs,  and  building  materials, 
whose  prices  have  risen  out  of  line.  If  busi- 
ness makes  these  reductions  In  a  timely  and 
orderly  way.  It  will  help  sustain  markets 
rather  than  destroy  them. 

Did  v/e  pay  any  attention  to  the  Presi- 
dent's warning?  It  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 
Did  business  pay  any  attention?  The 
wamini{  again  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 

Voluntary  reduction  of  prices.  Mr. 
President,  is  a  delusion,  and  It  will  be  a 
snare  to  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica of  somehow  controlling  tills  economy 
which  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

TBS  FzancnoN  that  failbi — and  black 

MA»KET8   STILL  FLOUBISH 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  will  re- 
call that  when  we  were  battUng  here 
about  tlie  control  of  prices  It  was  said  by 
those  who  were  agitating  for  the  aban- 
donment of  all  controls  that  the  minute 
those  controls  were  dropped  production 
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would  Inerfue.  and  the 
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I  interrupt  to  a«k  Membira  of  thla 
body,  what  can  the  pi^ople  of  Trnneaatt 
do  to  protect  themaelvea  ai  alnat  thla 
blark  market  which  la  center  rd  In  New 
York  City  What  can  the  peoUe  of  North 
Dakota  do  to  protect  thcmMel  en  agalnat 
thla  black  market  In  ateel  centered  In 
New  York  City?  What  ran  the  j)rople 
of  Aikanwaa,  or  of  Utah,  or  of  Oregon,  or 
of  MlHsl.«a|pp|,  do  to  proirct  hemaelvea, 
If  their  Government  doe.s  not  irl? 

Oh,  but  we  are  uoinu  to  let  the-ie  feU 
lowii  do  It  "voluntarily."  Wl  Ht  a  won- 
derful Chrt»tma.<  gift  to  the  people  of 
the  United  Stales.  The  Conn  •ev^  of  the 
United  Statea  will  allow  the  leaders  of 
the  ateel  indaHry  to  ftght  Infl.i  tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  In  n  y  hand  a 
notice  which  was  sent  out  by  he  United 
8tate«  Steel  Corp.  "for  imm  -diale  re- 
lease. Tuesday.  October  28.  16  17."  ThU 
h  from  John  Munhall  III.  c  irector  of 
public  relatlon.H.  United  Stiles  Steel 
Corp.  Subsidiaries.  182S  K  Street  NW., 
Wanhlngton.  D.  C.  National  5  )64. 

Reporting  the  aamlnga  of  Un  tad  Stataa 
tteel  Corp.  for  the  third  quart  <r  of  1047. 
Irrtrig  8.  0!da.  ebairman.  announc  ni  that  the 
dtrvctora  had  today  declared  th  quarttrly 
dividend  of  $1  75  per  ahara  on  tti  e  pr«rarrad 
alock.  payabia  November  30.  1»4' .  to  atock- 
holders  of  record  aa  of  November  .  liM7.  and 
a  dividend  of  aiJfl  per  ahara  on  t  le  common 
•tock.  togetbar  with  a  aptclal  c  ivldend  of 
T8  eenta  per  ahare  on  the  com;  non  atock, 
both  payable  December  10,  1»47  to  atcck- 
holdera  of  record  aa  of  November  7.  IMT. 


company 
to  the 
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Mr.   President,  this  la  the 
which  raised  the  price  of  st^cl 
people  of  the  United  States 
weeks  before  that. 

a»roa»-a««AmKo  coaeoaATc  iito4rr»— akd 

eaOTAOAMIU 

The  figures  which  are  availalble  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  i  trove  that 
the  corporate  profits  of  Instl  utlons  in 
this  country  for  the  first  9  nonths  of 
1947.  after  taxes,  are  greater  than  the 
corporate  profits  after  taxes  f(  r  the  en- 
tire 12  months  of  1944.  and  pr  >flts  after 
taxea  in  1946  were  the  large  »t  in  the 


history  of  corpcrate  enterprise  In  the 
United  States  of  Amerlct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  tht 
8?nator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  th« 
Senator  from  Ort'gon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  that  once 
again,  as  is  tht  CMt  to  frequently  when 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  speaks,  I  am 
In  complete  agreement  with  the  major 
promi.Hes  he  lays  down  In  his  attacks  on 
monopoly.  Certainly  what  he  has  said 
thla  afternoon  h  deserving  of  further 
commendation  from  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  berause  I  share  the  vlowi 
of  those  who  belltve  that  ong  o(  the  more 
efTei'tive  checka  Against  thg  rgvagei  of 
inflation  would  lit  for  tht  Conirtss  of 
the  United  Btatra  to  trtplt  the  appro- 
priatlona  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  We  should  do  that  In- 
stead of  talklnii  about  s«ttlni  them 
a«lde  by  way  ol  voluntary  agreement. 
We  rnuMt  not  pr  mit  big  bUflinesB  com- 
bines to  determiiit  tht  flow  of  goods  in 
this  Nation  by  siy  voluntary  agreement 
entered  into  ouu  Ue  of  tht  protection^  of 
the  antitrust  lawn,  { 

I  .should  like  tr  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to  a  very 
interesting  advertisement  by  tht  Na- 
tional As.soclatl>)n  of  Manufacturers 
which  appear»  in  today's  newspaper,  en- 
titled "To  Lick  Inflation."  I  Intend  to 
comment  on  the  advertisement  at  some 
length  at  a  later  date,  but  there  are  a 
few  comments  which  I  want  to  make 
on  this  occasicn.  There  are  many 
amusing  things  about  thli  advertise- 
ment, especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  so  many  months  ago  that 
we  were  reading  propaganda  of  the  same 
type  put  out  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  telling  us  in  effect  how 
wt  could  rely  on  the  self-dlscipllnt  of 
American  Industry  to  keep  prices  down. 
In  those  advertisements  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  other 
propaganda  forcis  of  big  business  told 
us  that  prices  wot  Id  go  down  if  we  would 
Just  leave  the  matter  up  to  American  in- 
dustry. We  will  Just  let  the  record  speak 
for  Itself  as  to  hew  effective  that  prom- 
ised self-disclplin<*  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican Industry  ard  business  has  been. 
The  fact  is  that  ijoth  prices  and  profits 
have  skyrocketed  ilnce  these  pr(H)aRanda 
forces  succeeded  In  their  drive  against 
Government  inflation  checks. 

I  think,  if  the  gsenator  from  Wyoming 
will  permit  a  comment,  one  of  the  most 
amu.slng  sentences  in  this  advertisement 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers Is  this  one: 

To  accomplish  all  thret  of  these  high  pur- 
poaea.  the  following  12-polnt  program  la  of- 
ferad  by  the  National  Aaaoclatton  of  Manu- 
facturer»— In  the  public  Interest. 

If  It  were  not  so  tragic  It  would  be 
comic,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  to  find  the  words  "In  the  public 
Interest"  In  the  advertisement.  I  sub- 
mit that  when  the  proposals  are  read, 
their  effect  Is  to  show  how  the  vested 
Interests  of  the  country  can  make  hlghtr 
and  higher  profits.  There  la  not  a  word 
in   the   aUvertii,ement   suggesting   that 


American  bufiness  proceed  to  limit  Its 
profits. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  There  Is  not  a 
single  word  suggesting  that  that  be  done. 
The  National  A.vsoclatlon  of  Manufac- 
turers and  other  business  executives  art 
so  blind  to  what  is  going  on  that  they 
do  not  know  they  are  digging  a  pit  into 
wliich  they  may  push  the  whole  capitalis- 
tic system. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  submit  that  their 
greed  and  profiteering  have  so  overcome 
their  Judgment  that  thty  havt  tht  au- 
dacity to  Insult  the  Intelllaence  of  tht 
American  people  by  an  advertisement 
that,  when  ont  starts  breaking  It  down 
Into  Its  la  points,  is  nothing  but  the  ra- 
tionaliaatlon  of  a  maneuver  thnt  will  rt- 
iult  In  grtattr,  not  less,  proftteerlni, 

I  havt  only  ont  more  comment  on  It. 
becAUse  I  shall  rtstrvo  my  other  com- 
ments for  a  longer  analysts  that  I  Intend 
to  make  at  a  later  date.  But  take  tht 
proposals  one  after  another  and  show 
me  anything  In  the  proposali— — 

Mr.  o'MAHONIY.  If  X  may  Inttrrupt 
tht  Senator,  tht  Senator  says  "takt 
them,"  No.  I  will  not  takt  them—let  tht 
Senator  take  Itu  m  and  ste  what  Is  dont 
with  them  on  that  sldt  of  tht  alslt, 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  thla  side  of  tht 
aisle  Is  going  to  takt  rare  of  iLirlf  befort 
wt  itt  through  with  tht  flght,  btcaust  X 
havt  caust  to  believe  that  when  the  mil- 
lions of  registered  Republican  voters  of 
this  country  art  heard  from  between 
now  and  the  Philadelphia  convention, 
tht  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers' program  will  not  be  written  Into 
tht  Republican  platform.  I  say  that  be- 
cause If  my  party  has  any  hope  of  win- 
ning the  election  In  1848  It  must  not  fall 
for  the  scheme  of  tht  National  A.ssncla- 
tion  of  Manufacturtrs  which,  in  essence, 
will  reglmrnt  our  economy  by  blg-busl- 
ness  monopolies.  It  Is  a  serious  danger. 
Hence  I  repeat  that  the  platform  of  tht 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
provldtt  In  point  after  point,  apparently 
through  so-called  voluntary  arrange- 
ments, to  make  it  possible  for  greedy  in- 
terests In  this  country  to  make  higher 
and  higher  profits.  Why.  they  even 
want  now  to  permit  the  lifting  of  restric- 
tions on  interest  rates  so  they  can  charge 
what  the  trafBc  will  bear.  In  this  adver- 
tisement they  show  that  they  are  not 
even  thinking  of  their  stockholders  any 
more,  because  they  even  want  the  con- 
trols protecting  the  rights  of  stockhold- 
ers  removed. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming in  conclusion,  when  we  talk  about 
the  need  for  Increasing  prices  In  order 
to  take  care  of  Increased  labor  costs— be- 
cause that  is  the  song  and  dance  of  much 
of  the  propaganda  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers — the  fact  is 
that  In  the  major  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, every  time  there  has  been  a  price  in- 
crease in  the  name  of  an  increase  In 
labor  cost,  the  price  Increase  has  been 
twice  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  Increase  in  labor  costs.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  put  the  lie  on 
such  propaganda  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  Is  feeding  tht 
public  of  the  country  In  the  name  of  try- 
ing to  check  inflation  as  demonstrated  by 
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this  advertisement.  Their  program  will 
not  check  Inflation.  It  will  lead  us 
to  and  through  a  boom-and-bust  cycle. 
I  Insert  at  this  point  the  entire  adver- 
tisement of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  Its  subterfuges  speak 
for  themselves. 

(Prom   the  Wsahlngton   Post  of  December 
IS,  1»47| 

TO   UCX    XNIXATIOIt 

Ivtrybody  in  America  wanta  to  halt  the 
Innattonary  preaaursa  that  have  been  driv- 
ing prices  up.  At  the  aams  time,  ws  all 
want  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  Amartcan  people,  nnd  provide  the  naosa* 
ssry  Minount  of  aid  to  foreign  natluna. 

To  seeompll*h  all  thraa  of  thaaa  htsh  pur- 
poses, the  fuiiuwuig  1  appoint  program  la  of- 
fared  by  tha  National  Aaaoolntlon  of  Manu- 
facturers—III  the  public  Intareat, 

I,  Redutt  Oovernment  apanding  by  masl* 
mum  sfRelency  In  sdmlnlatrnilon;  eliminat- 
ing ascMMiva  Clovarnmant  uaraonnal  and  no- 
tlMilea;  and  p(>«ip>>itiitg  nil  (lovrmmant  es* 
pcndliuraa  not  intiurdlnlaly  nect^aaniy. 

8.  Hrovida  fuiida  for  lurtlter  CApiui  invaat- 
mant  by  making  an  immeduts  nnd  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  Individual  Ineume-lag 
rates, 

8.  Adopt  a  systematic  plan  for  paying  off 
tha  publifl  debt,  with  provlalun  for  a  mini- 
mum annual  debt  retirement  of  ia,600,> 
000.000. 

4,  OITer,  and  vigorously  promote,  s  new 
long-term  Qovarnment  bond  laaus  having  an 
Intereat-bearing  rat*  attractive  to  indlvid\iBl 
Invsetora;  th*  proceeds  to  b*  ua»d  to  r*tlr* 
Oov*rnmant  bonds  haid  by  bnnks. 

8.  DIaoourag*  Inflntionary  expansion  of 
bank  crsdlt  by  permitting  Interest  rates  to 
seek  their  own  levels  free  of  Oovernment 
domination. 

a.  Redoubling  by  manngsment  of  Its  *f- 
forts  to  lncr*ass  production,  to  lowsr  unit 
costs,  nnd  to  pass  on  th*  b*n*flts  of  such 
Inorsassd  productivity  to  th*  public. 

7.  Kneourage  manag*m*nt  to  plow  back 
earnings  and  tncreaa*  output,  by  eliminating 
present  United  8tst*s  Trsasury  pressures  on 
bualneaa  to  diatribut*  at  least  70  percent  of 
its  proflta  OS  dividends. 

8.  Encourage  labor  leaders  to  forego  de- 
mands for  further  general  tncraaaea  In  wagea 
without  a  correaponding  increaa*  In  produc- 
tivity, except  In  caaea  of  groaa  Inequity. 

0.  Set  naide  all  reatrlctlons  on  Individual 
productivity  not  essential  to  th*  safety  and 
health  of  employees,  and  remove  all  feather- 
bedding  rules. 

10.  Olve  emergency  foreign  relief  In  goods, 
not  In  dollars,  with  an  American  relief  agency 
making  the  necessary  purchases  of  whatever 
goods  In  whatever  markets,  here  or  abroad, 
prove  most  ecnnomlcal.  and  Identify  them  as 
having  been  provided  by  th*  I7nited  States. 

II.  Finance,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible, 
reconatructlon  loans  to  foreign  countrlea. 
as  dlatlnct  from  gifts  and  grants,  through 
the  World  Bank  and  private  sources  rather 
than  out  of  taxes  collected  from  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

13.  Provide  maximum  Incentive  for  In- 
creased production  abroad  by  requiring  for- 
eign nations,  as  a  condition  of  our  aid.  to 
establish  sound  currencies  and  to  modify 
and  eventually  eliminate  price  controls  and 
other  controls  over  the  Internal  production 
and  distribution  of  commodities. 

National  Assocution 

or  MANtjrAcnTszas. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  very  deeply  for 
that  contribution.  The  advertisements 
which  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
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facturcrs  is  now  publishing  in  all  of  tht 
large  and  many  of  the  small  newspa- 
pers of  the  country,  are  paid  for  In 
ten-cent  dollars,  because  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  every  such  advertisement  Is 
represented  as  a  deduction  upon  tax  re- 
turns, so  that  the  money  which  ought 
to  go  to  the  Treasury  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  order  to  help  rt- 
duce  the  debt  Is  being  used  to  propa- 
gandise in  favor  of  splrallng  prlce.s. 

I  wish  to  add  at  this  point  tht  cold 
figures  taken  from  the  reports  of  tht 
steel  and  Iron  companies  them.Helves. 
Many  month.s  ago.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
clear  what  the  game  would  be,  and  how 
attempts  would  be  made  to  hidetrack 
every  sincere  riTort  to  stabUlie  the  econ- 
omy In  the  Intereot  of  the  masses  of  tht 
people,  and  so  I  went  to  tht  columns  of 
the  New  York  Times.  In  their  bustntsa 
section,  to  compile  reports  of  the  com- 
pnnlts  themselves  on  thtir  earnings  and 
proflu.  I  havt  btfore  me  a  list  r*hnwlna 
the  net  profits  of  certain  comp«nie,««  for 
the  first  B-montli  period  of  1947,  to  and 
Including  September  30,  with  compara- 
tive figures  for  the  same  period  of  1946, 
According  to  the  figures  given  to  the  New 
York  Times  by  the  American  Brake 
Shot  Co.,  its  net  profits  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1947  wtro  13,525,199  as  com- 
pared with  82,449,433  In  the  comparable 
period  In  194C;  American  Rolling  Mill. 
818,108.398  as  against  812,488.684;  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co..  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1947, 838,710,728  as  against  $29,794,650 
for  tht  same  period  a  year  ago.  I  shall 
not  read  all  the  figures,  Mr.  President, 
but  Khali  ask  that  they  all  be  embodied  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RgcoRD. 
as  follows : 

Profit$  of  indftHdwai  oorporations  in  1947 

|Thr  follow  t\(r  nciirrt  hnvr  hf«n  taken  from  the  flnanrtal 
ntHlrniriiln  punllnliod  In  the  New  York  TltnrK  iilncn 
Oct,  1,  IW7.  TnlrM  otherwlsr  ntnlotl  lliry  utiow  not 
iimlltii  forth(»  nr«i  tt-numtti  |wrlo<l  to  and  Inrlurllnj 
Popfcmtirr  !«*th  and  wmimretivf  ncurrn  for  the  iwme 
tHMlod  for  Wm.  The  \in  \*  noi  nlMncliinlvr  but  pre- 
fteniM  thr  eamlMBu  of  Indiintrled  typical  of  eerttln  traupa 
BJid  tho»c  where  the  i>ro(lu  Appear  extraordinary.] 


Profits  of  individual  corporation$  in 
iM7-<-Contlnu«<l 


BCSINrM  MArntNXK  AND 

TvrtwaiTKas 

International    Builneaa    Ma- 
chine  , 

National  Canh  Reglater , 

Vndenrood  Cort> 

cnsMirAL  rxanucKs 

Monsanto  Chemical , 

Con*)ll<1aled  Chemical , 

Coninieriiil  SolvenU 

Dow  Chemical 

liu  Pont 

E.  R.  Squibb  A  Bona 

Intor-Chcniical 

rOOD  AND  BBTIRAOS 

Coca-Cola 

Corn  Products  Reflninc... 

National  biscuit ' 

New  iSiqueiroSusar 

VertioDtes-CamaKuty  Sugar  of 
Cuba 

I  Year  andinc  Jane  SO,  IMT. 
t  Year  endina  June  30,  IMS. 
•  12-ninnt(i  iieriod, 
Mij  months  to  July  3, 1M7. 
M2tuonUutoS«pt.  SO. 


1M7 


|17,A|fl,S03 
7,MA.GS8 
3.8M.S0V 


12,SU,8e7 
3,t3^fiSe 
•,317,860 

4.3ea.aee 

83.230.901 

i\63S.3M 

2.3»,lfitt 


23,810,<16 

%.  024.  222 
«  4M,  721 

•&,0S2,4S« 


IMS 


$l3.1l^ese 
l,3l^7a» 

919, 37< 


e,w7,c(» 
1.  M2,  leu 
a.(ws,eee 

3.007.a08 
S2,I70,S7« 
>S.16I,«S 

1.230,646 


17,87JL7SS 
18,  MS.  at 

ao^oie 

2,969;  419 


••••••a 


ni,Aaa 

Mbby-Owima-Ford.... 

Owana  llllitula  OhM 

artsi.,  HON,  roAL,  mbtau, 

AND  IIKTAL  FSODlXTa 

American  HmkeRhne 

Amrriran  Uollint:  .Milt 

Jtethkluni  f^twl  

JVniroiiMkhltangtoyt 

KhMTiur  >i|«ve 

InlaniUiixl .,.,. 

{ommA  UHwhIin ,.„ 

MiniMwiMi.iHIenayvaU  Mfu> 

laiof .t«, ..'..•««•. .......s... 

NatinnnI  Clw.... 

HepMbllrme*'...,^. 

lUvere  Coplier  A  llt«|i. ,...,.. 

i»l.«iiHheni.O(l  Hirel  «lran 

HlMlulniil  IMi<t>l  Hprtlii 

«*tMle«  Hit*)  ,, 

<ivNiii«   v'oal   a   Ctikf 

Cum.  ..  

iMlulmrttli  rmiM)tulai#4  C«U.. 

'RTROLIVtt 

("wuineiiui  on .,«..... .. 

tlUlft'll  .s. 

Mhl  Cm,  inenisi  Ntreiaum 

.t'"'!'  

I'hilliim  I'iroleuiuCo 

Skelly  oilCo 

HMI  I'nirn  mVn 

HlamUnl  OU  of  CalKumla 

'I'awM'o 

rnloit  on  of  Calltemla 

Tsvntsa 


1M7 


M,  l.«iwen«l«'ln  t  "oni.. 

tnlted  Merehanta  A  Manu* 
nM<tiir«tr«  (iiroducan  and  lae> 
tm) 


ISiTST.m 
M6.4UX1S4 


l.«MklW 

laie^m 
ai,7wrai 

1.7«,1« 

i.nir.sei 
IS,  Ml,  ass 
lawtTis 

4,Mti,  pes 
t«,tiiii,aM 
lani.eii 

(^ATaWft 
l,Mt.«» 

I,  I  IS,  mi 

•r,  MM,  4«l 


HIMMU 

«aMMn 

l&TM,tM 

w,Tefl,i»r 

l«.44«,lit 

IS,67A,STt 

•^144.  m 


r.NT,a4s 

•ll,IU,UI 


MUratJANBOVB 

Alia*  I'ow iter 

aUK  liiittf  AppllaMM. 

•SMNlU  nwBUBffnt  Tniit. 

BaMvetal  OradU 

^onsolliUted  riaar  Corp 

RlecirU'  Alio  Ule  Co 

redentl  Motor  1  ruck 

(laiieritl  Klectrtr  Corp.'* 

(leneriU  It 'frnctnrlra  

(leorKln  II  irdwood  Lumbar.... 

Johns  Mniivllle  Corp 

Minneaou  a  Ontario  Papar 

Bl.  Hi<«ls  PufierCo 

Hatllo  Corn,  of  Aiiwrlea 

Hherwin  V'llllaros  Paint  Co  ... 

Hnydir  Tool  &  Kn«lneerlnf  Co. 

The  Crano  C'o.  (ventllalom, 
pumpa,  Iteatlngandalreondi- 
tlnnlne  iinlU) 

tJnton  Carbide  it  Carbon  Co... 

Waukciha  Motor  Co 


1, 471,  B4I 
7, 497. 780 
Me7,«»4 
N4I1,«M 
I,  I4N,MW 
>)7,aiA,MS 

>•  I.  ers,  146 

8^48a4S4 
3,063.907 
1,  on,  677 

7.497,780 

4,117.77t 
1I,08M44 
1190.786 

u,4aR,o8e 

U  383, 106 


HI.  40?,  lie 

M.  S0(^  1S3 
•'1,617,794 


1*46 


|3.«l<^«ll 
II.  311. 468 


.1«S 

6,«OlV77n 
lkllN,WU 

l.»ll.ll« 

ll,64l,l»t 

a4U4,4l4 

•.16^103 

•H,SI« 

»T,467,ii4 

•  -Ttt,tv(in 
iiAa,7ia 


II,  Ml.  MA 
•MttHOII 

utSiu 

a4S4,IQS 

a,  Ml. 773 
4S,li|a,4AN 

tStiii 


ilia  481 

t^oiam 


Ha,  nil 

3,  an?,  SIM 

3,44111,417 

a,i7«,«iw 
waiei 


••7SB,8M 
401106 

1.  lis.  460 
4.007.496 

ti,»itt,nuo 

'•93,t3U 


«  446,  MS 

411331,679 

"611,361 


^  Year  end  Inn  f«ept  80. 1946. 
.  *  Nei  Inctimr. 

•  Lots  In  1<H«. 

*  Vim  <)  months. 

NThe  ffiMi.fMi  dooa  not  tncloda  a  Alrldand  of 
t10,4Mi.m',  frr>ni  the  Anibiaa  American  Oil  Co.  which 
wu  equal  to  SO  cents  a  share  of  Htandard  stock. 

>>  Kqual  to  $8.83  a  ahart  oomparcd  wilb  11.80  a  ahara 
lnl»4(L 

■I  9  months. 

«  AlloflM* 

M  8trlke  of  194«  oooUibuted  to  low  aaminca  (or  that 
year. 

"Year  ending  Aug.  3. 

M  Year  ending  August. 

"  Ycareiulin*  July. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Jones  It  Laughlln 
In  the  first  9  months  of  1947  had  net 
profits  of  816.682,738,  as  against  86,109.- 
260  In  the  same  period  of  1946.  The 
United  States  Steel  Co.,  which  cut  an 
extra-dividend  melon  In  October  for  Its 
stockholders,  in  the  first  9  months  of  1947 
had  net  profits  of  $97,306,461  as  against 
$57,467,894  lor  the  same  period  in  1946. 
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or  an  inerwuit  of  approximately  $40,000.- 

000  net  profit  for  0  monthii. 
Mr.  President.  th<>  xlitnlflcahice  of  what 

1  lay  U  to  be  found  in  the  fa  :t  that  cor- 
porate  proflUi  generally  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1947  are  greater  th  an  the  total 
profits  of  corporations  for  tie  entire  12 
months  of  1946.  Thus,  rlsim;  prices  are 
accompanied  by  skyrocketloi  proAts  for 
the  huge  interstate  corpora  ions  which 
dominate  our  economy.  8  ockholders 
are  receiving  greater  and  g  eater  divi- 
dends, while  it  is  becoming  i  ncreasingly 

dUBcuIt  for  the  people  at  the  bot- 
of  the  economic  scale  to  make  their 
Incomes  cover  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of 
living. 

I  observed  with  great  interest  the  re- 
port which  was  filed  in  the  H(  use  in  sup- 
port of  the  Wolcott  bill  by  tpe  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  wtU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  quest  Dn? 

Mr.  OTiiAHONEY.  I  yieId|to  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McMAHCN.  After  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  he  Senator 
from  Oregon,  It  seems  to  m  j  that  they 
are  characterizing  the  Mai  ufacturers' 
Aaaoelatlon  program  as  one  or  stealing 
the  country  Instead  of  savlni   it 

ja««  WOtCOTT  Bnx   A  TAF  OH   '  ttK   WU8T 


a  Id 


agi  pcments 


inat 


Mr.     OMAHONEY.      Thel 
comment  is  very  appropriate 
we  think  of  voluntary  contibl 
exacutlves  who  have  been  u  ider 
pressure  for  a  year  to  exerci^? 
controls  and  have  not  done 
we  conclude  will  be  the  result 
on  the  wrist  proposed  by  the 
accompanied  by  this  language 
from  the  report: 

It  to  distinctly  understood — 

I  take  it  the  committee  meitnt 
that  nobody  should  l)e  under 
prehension — 

It  to  distinctly  understood, 
naolutkm  provides,  that  the 
t«r«d  Into  sbsll  not  be  blnc^Uig 
but  shall  be  effective  only  ajsi 
to  the  agreement.     Likewise, 
or  anyone  whom  he  might 
In  his  behalf  U  not  obligated  to 
agreement. 

Now.  it  was  a  great 
to  the  President  of  the  United 
he  is  not  obligated  to  approv  > 
ment.    Imagine  a  committee 
gress  of  the  United  States 
hiLS  to  say  in  a  report  that 
stitutional  amendment  the 
not  attempting  to  pass  a  lavs 
the  President  to  approve  a 
tarily  proposed  by  a  partia 
Industry. 

That.  Mr.  President,  brings 
the  black  market  as  reported 
York  Times,  after  a  3-week 

For  the  last  3 


Senator's 

But  when 

by  these 

public 

voluntary 

what  shall 

of  this  slap 

l^olcott  bill 

?    I  read 


by  that 
any  mlsap- 


coDcess  on 


Bays  Mr.  Mullaney— 
ft  baa  Jama  obsemd  first  band 
locAl    tarolnrs.    dealers,    and 
ttxaa  almost  every  walk  of  life 
paddle  fantastic  tonnages  of  real 
steel  at  fatmlous  prices  three  ani 
the  oOtelal  qtMtations  for  the 
volved.    To  dedars  tbat  pcrhapi 


the  Joint 

en- 

i^dustry-wlde 

the  parties 

President 

to  act 

approve  any 
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deal  [nate 


to  make 

SUtes  that 

an  agree- 

f  the  Con- 

that  it 

without  a  con- 

Coneress  is 
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group  in 


fee  ing 


rian 


us  back  to 

)y  the  New 

ini  estlgation. 


tliat  scores 


of 

ciftreprenexirs 

trying  to 

?r  phtmtom 

four  times 

]|roducts  tn- 

2.000  per- 


sona in  the  city  ar«  tngaftd  in  this  activity 
may  be  undersuument. 

Most  of  the  profltaering  to  iMiag  dona  la 
•beet  and  strip  stael  of  the  type  \issd  by 
automotive  and  appliance  manufacturers, 
but  the  gray  market  ^so  U  atrongly  active 
In  scrsp  meui  and  nails. 

btlmatlng  the  amount  of  steel  that  has 
been  funneird  to  racketeers  Is  no  easy  task 
because  of  the  multitude  of  phony  offers 
ttelng  made.  Some  steel  company  spokesmen 
have  guessed  that  approximately  3.000.000 
to  3.500.000  tons  of  finished  steel,  or  around 
ft  percent  of  total  output,  have  gone,  un- 
intentionally and  unfortunately.  Into  the 
bands  of  the  profiteers.  j 

Unintentionally  and  unfortunately 
are  the  words  used  by  the  author  of  this 
Btory.  I  think  that  is  a  subject  which 
would  bear  a  httle  examination. 

One  buyer  for  several  prominent  manu- 
facturing concerns,  however,  has  placed  the 
voltune  at  close  to  11.000,000  tons.  Very 
likely  the  actual  figure  splits  the  range. 

UTTLI  BT7SINE8S  AT  MISCT  OF  GKAT  ICARXXT 

Let  It  be  borne  in  mind.  Mr.  President, 
that  a  buyer  operating  in  New  York  acts 
as  the  agent  of  scores  of  little  business- 
men all  through  the  United  States,  out 
In  your  SUte  and  In  my  State.  These 
Httle  fabricators  of  steel  are  unable  to 
maintain  large  bujring  organizations.  So 
they  place  their  orders  through  these 
brokers.  The  brokers  go  around  to  ob- 
tain the  steel.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
the  brokers  secure  the  steel  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
steel?  Three  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
steel  cannot  be  put  into  a  handbag.  It 
has  to  go  to  some  storage  warehouse,  and 
someone  has  to  pay  rent  for  the  storage 
warehouse.  Are  we,  as  realistic  persons, 
to  believe  that  a  commodity  such  as  steel 
can  be  moved  out  of  the  mills  of  the 
great  Industrial  manufacturers  of  steel 
Into  the  hands  of  the  black  marketeers 
without  the  knowledge  of  someone  in 
that  organization? 

A  little  operator  of  a  ladies*  ready-to- 
wear  store  in  my  State  returning  home 
from  New  York  where  he  was  trying  to 
buy  ladles'  ready-to-wear  garments  for 
Jiext  season's  retail  trade,  dropped  Into 
my  offtce  to  tell  me  that  the  prices  for 
ladies'  garments  next  spring  will  be  so 
high  that  he  doubts  very  much  whether 
any  young  women,  or  any  women  for 
that  matter,  in  the  lower-income  groups 
win  be  able  to  afford  the  purchase  of  even 
the  cheapest  of  these  garments.  "How 
does  it  come  about?"  I  asked  him. 

"Well."  he  reported  to  me— and  this  of 
course  is  a  report  not  made  under  oath, 
but  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  was 
speaking  is  an  honorable  man,  an  able 
businessman,  and  he  knows  his  way 
around — "The  manufacturer  of  ladies' 
ready-to-wear  clothing  will  give  an 
order  to  the  mill  for  fabric  enough  to 
make  the  number  of  garments  he  thinks 
his  trade  will  want  to  buy.  Then  per- 
haps a  little  bit  later  he  discovers  that 
he  has  not  ordered  enough.  He  will  go 
back  to  the  mill,  and  the  mill  will  say. 
•Well,  we  are  sorry  we  are  out  of  that 
particular  fabric.  There  has  been  such  a 
great  demand  for  It  that  we  cannot  give 
you  any.  But  over  at  such  and  such  a 
place  around  the  comer  Broker  XYZ 


hail  a  lot  of  It.    You  go  over  there  and 
you  win  secure  what  you  need.'" 

The  manufacturer  goes  over  there  and 
then  runs  Into  the  gray  market.  Then 
be  runs  Into  the  extortionate  price.  And 
we  like  children  are  going  to  say.  "Let 
us  have  voluntary  control."  Are  we  going 
to  try  to  fool  the  people  of  America.  Mr. 
President?  They  will  not  be  fooled  by 
that  sort  of  stuff.  They  know  that  prices 
are  going  up.  They  know  that  they  will 
continue  to  go  up  unless  the  people's 
Government  does  something  about  it. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  speaking 
good  Republican  doctrine  when  he  advo- 
cates Government  action  in  a  positive 
manner.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  pretty 
good  Republican.  When  the  Lincoln  pa- 
pers which  had  not  previously  been  made 
public,  but  had  been  kept  by  his  son, 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  were  made  public 
just  a  few  months  ago  at  the  Congres- 
sional Library.  I  was  greatly  Interested 
to  note  a  little  sentence  in  his  handwrit- 
ing in  which  he  spoke  about  the  powers 
and  duties  of  government.  In  that  little 
memorandum  he  said  it  was  the  obliga- 
tion of  government  to  do  those  things 
for  the  people  which  the  people  could 
not  do  for  themselves. 

I  say  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  take 
hold  of  the  price  problem  in  an  effective 
way,  and  not  in  the  puny  and  pusillan- 
imous way  which  is  suggested  by  volun- 
tary price  controls  and  allocation  con- 
trols, with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  no  one  need  obey  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. This  noon  I  had  lunch  with  a  fine 
representative  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try in  this  country.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  he  supported  my  position 
on  this  issue.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  because  in  times  past  some  of 
the  leadership  of  the  automobile  industry 
has  been  none  too  kindly  disposed  to- 
ward the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
because  of  some  decisions  which  I  have 
rendered  in  labor  cases  which  went 
against  some  of  the  automobile  com- 
panies on  the  record  of  the  trial  of  those 
cases.  But  it  was  rather  interesting  to 
note  this  noon  that  this  representative 
of  the  automo'oile  Industry  deprecated 
the  proposals  to  set  aside  the  antitrust 
laws  by  voluntary  agreements  entered 
into  by  some  business  tycoons.  He 
thinks  there  is  a  very  great  danger  that 
we  may  fall  for  a  proposal  to  set  aside 
the  antitrtist  laws  by  way  of  voluntary 
agreements  among  big  business  price 
fixers.  He  fears,  and  rightly  so,  that  the 
provision  that  such  agreements  must  be 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  no  real  protection  at  all  because 
it  places  these  monopolists  In  a  position 
of  "passing  the  buck"  to  the  President 
If  he  does  not  accept  their  agreements. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  that  hook,  either 
with  the  pcUUcal  bait  on  it  or  off  it,  be- 
cause I  know  that  such  a  proposal  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  either  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  or  of  large  segments 
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of  Industry  ^uch  as  the  auicmoblle  In- 
dustry. It  la  a  blow  against  the  true 
meaning  of  a  free  enterprise  system.  It 
Is  economic  regimentation  by  monopo- 
lists. 

Mr.  OT-IAHONEY.  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  that  the  automobile  Industry 
has  taken  that  position.  Mr.  Paul  Hoff- 
man, president  of  the  Studebaker  Corp., 
and  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  E;»- 
nomic  D3V3lopment — which,  let  me  say 
for  the  Reccrd.  is  not  a  Government  or- 
eanization,  but  an  organization  of  free 
enterprise — appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report,  and  told  us  that  there 
was  a  backlog  of  19,000,000  automobiles 
which  were  not  made  in  the  United 
States  during  the  war,  and  which  are 
v;aiting  to  be  made,  "niere  was  a  de- 
mand for  those  cars,  but  the  steel 
companies,  which  are  boosting  their 
dlv  d3nds  and  raising  prices,  are  not 
giving  the  motorcar  industry  the  steel 
it  needs.  As  a  result,  every  county  In 
America  is  suffering. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  that  this  representa- 
tive of  the  automobile  industry  who 
discussed  the  problem  with  me  today 
pointed  out  the  firm  belief  of  the  leaders 
cl  the  automobile  industry  in  a  free  en- 
terprise system.  He  told  me  that  they 
do  not  see  how  the  competitive  system 
can  b3  retained  if  we  ever  give  such  power 
over  supply  and  over  prices  to  certain 
business  combines  who  would  welcome 
the  chance  by  voluntary  agreements,  so- 
called,  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
steel. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  I  v/as  reading  from  Mr. 
Mullaney's  article  from  the  New  York 
Times.  He  had  quoted  one  buyer  as 
saying  that  the  Voliune  of  steel  in  the 
black  market  in  New  York  City  was  as 
high  as  11.000.000  tons.  Mr.  Mullaney 
says: 

Very  likely  the  actual  figure  splits  the 
range.  Be  that  as  It  may.  the  fact  is  that 
substantial  tonnages  of  the  material  which 
turns  the  wheels  of  40  percent  of  America's 
Industry  have  been  removed  from  their  nor- 
mal markets  by  opportunists  who  are  com- 
manding—and getting— premitun  prices  from 
the  buyers  best  able  to  pay.  Various  sizes 
and  gages  of  sheet  and  strip  steel,  for 
Instance,  are  being  disposed  of,  e&sUy,  at 
prices  running  between  $150  and  $350  a  ton, 
whereas  the  price  ordinarily  paid  for  these 
different  products  ranges  between  $86  and 
(95  a  ton. 

Is  it  not  obvious,  Mr.  President,  that 
v,/hen  a  fabricator  of  steel  is  compelled 
to  pay  a  black-market  price  of  $350  a 
ton  he  must  raise  his  prices  too? 

What  do  we  propose  to  do  about  it? 
We  know  that  the  farmers  of  America 
In  the  Grain  Belt  have  been  unable  to 
ship  the  grain  which  they  have  produced 
and  which  they  hold  on  their  farms, 
because  there  are  not  enough  cars.  We 
know  that  the  production  of  coal  in  coal 
mines  is  being  held  up  because  there  are 
not  enough  cars  in  which  to  transport 
the  coal. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  Mr.  President — and 
I  stats  it  upon  information  and  belief — 
that  the  car  manufacturers  of  the  United 


SUtes  are  not  gsttlns  the  steel  they  want 
from  the  steel  Industry,  bccaaie  It  has 
deliberately  followed  the  policy  of  rais- 
ing prices  and  .<;pllttlng  dividends.  In- 
stead of  following  the  policy  of  increasing 
production. 

OOVERNMKNT    MUST    PKOTECT    PBCPLB    rmOM 
P»IVAT«    KEGIMENTATION 

In  his  economic  message  of  January 
8.  1947.  the  President  urged  Increased 
production  in  steel.  He  urged  voluntary 
action.  Was  anything  done?  Ah,  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  be  deceiving  ourselves 
completely  If  we  Imagine  for  1  mmute 
that  we  can  turn  the  economy  of  this 
Nation  over  to  the  small  group  of  mem- 
bers who  sit  at  the  top  of  our  economic 
system  and  issue  their  private  directives 
of  a  private  government,  which  every 
man  jack  in  America  must  obey.  We 
talk  about  regimentation  by  government, 
and  directives  by  government. 

Mr.  President,  these  rising  prices,  these 
burgeoning  profits,  tell  us  the  story  of 
what  private  regimentation  does.  If  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  rep- 
resented In  its  Congress,  declines  to  take 
action,  where  can  the  people  of  America 
go  for  relief?  We  have  the  power.  A 
distinguished  authority  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  I  Mr.  Don- 
NELLl  sits  in  the  chair  at  this  hour.  The 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States 
and  with  foreign  countries.  There  Is  a 
grant  of  complete  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce. It  Is  commerce  under  private 
regulation  which  is  causing  the  inflation 
which  can  destroy  this  Government. 

See  the  havoc  which  has  been  wrought 
elsewhere.  Shall  we  say  that  it  cannot 
happen  here? 

Mr.  President,  after  World  War  No.  1 
we  had  a  depression.  Prices  went  away 
up  first,  and  then  they  tumbled;  and 
when  they  tumbled  every  person  in 
America  paid  the  price.  I  remember 
when  I  appeared  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  In  support  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  which  created  the  Board 
of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  President 
tind  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report.  I  presented  there  the 
figures  to  show  that  between  the  date 
of  the  crash  in  1929  and  the  year  1940 
the  businesses  of  America"  had  lost  in 
sales  $355,000,000,000,  or  $70,000,000,000 
more  than  the  entire  war  debt  of  the 
United  States. 
Tou   CANT   ncHT   hvtlation    with   featres 

DUSTEES 

Have  we  any  intelligence?  Are  we 
blind?  Do  we  think  we  can  fight  infla- 
tion with  a  feather  duster,  and  with 
polite  phrases,  when  things  like  this  are 
happening? 

I  continue  reading  from  Mr.  Mulla- 
ney's article: 

Scrap  metal,  which  currently  Is  quoted  at 
♦40  a  ton  delivered  In  the  Pittsburgh  area, 
is  selling  freely  in  the  gray  market  at  levels 
between  $4  and  $15  a  ton  above  the  market 
price  at  a  time  when  the  domestic  steel  pro- 
duction is  being  held  3  to  4  percent  under 
capacity  for  lack  of  this  criticfal  material. 
Nails,  the  valuation  of  which  would  not  cx- 


oMd  M  a  ktg,  even  undsr  tniUt«d  prlo* 
schedules,  are  bttng  denied  to  many  con- 
struction compantM  b«c*us«  tht  gray 
market  has  commandeered  huge  quantities 
of  them  and  U  offering  them  at  $8  to  $11.75 
akag. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  entertain  the 
Senate  for  another  hour  reading  the  re- 
mainder of  this  article,  but  I  shall  not 
do  so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  article  be  printed  In  the  Recokd 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccoaB, 
as  follows: 

Bic  Black  Maskit  in  Stecl  Is  Potjwd  Ptotrm- 
isHiNG      Here— Fabulous      Prices      Being 
Asked  bt  Profiteiks  for  Real  or  Phantom 
Mital— 2,000.  Persons  nt  Deals — 3.000.000 
TO  3,500.000  Tons  Fin^  Wat  Into  Rack- 
TTtats'  Hands,  Sxjrvet  EsmiATBs 
(By  Thomas  E.  Mullaney) 
The  black  or  "gray"  market  in  basic  and 
finished  steel,  disclaimed  and  minimized  by 
the  producers  and  fabricators  of  the  vital 
Industrial  commodity,  is  no  small  enterprise. 
It   is   a   gigantic   business   wliose   center   is 
situated  in  New  York  City  and  which  con- 
trols   millions   of   tons   of   steel   In   various 
forms  throughout  the  Nation. 

For  the  last  3  weeks  it  has  been  observed 
first  hand  that  scores  of  local  brokers,  deal- 
ers, and  entrepreneurs  from  almost  every 
walk  of  life  are  trying  to  peddle  fantastic 
tonnages  of  real  or  phantom  steel  at  fabulous 
prices  three  and  four  times  the  official  quo- 
tations for  the  prcducts  involved.  To  de- 
clare that  perhaps  a.XX)  persons  In  the  city 
are  engaged  in  this  activity  may  be  under- 
statement. 

Most  of  the  profiteering  is  being  done  In 
sheet  and  strip  steel  of  the  type  used  by 
automotive  and  appliance  manufacturers, 
but  the  gray  market  also  Is  strongly  active 
In  scrap  metal  and  nails. 

Estimating  the  amount  of  steel  that  has 
been  ftmneled  to  racketeers  is  no  essy  task 
because  of  the  multitude  of  phony  offers 
t>eing  made.  Some  steel  company  spokesmen 
have  guessed  that  approximately  3.000.000  to 
3.500.000  tons  of  finished  steel,  or  around  5 
percent  of  total  output,  have  gone,  uninten- 
tionally and  imfortunately,  Into  the  hands 
of  the  profiteers.  One  buyer  for  several 
prominent  manufacturing  concerns,  how- 
ever, has  placed  the  volume  at  close  to  11,- 
000.000  tons.  Very  lUtely  the  actual  figure 
splits  the  range. 

REMOVED    rSOM    NORMAL    MARKET 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  fact  is  that  sub- 
stantial tonnages  of  the  material  which  ttums 
the  wheels  of  40  percent  of  America's  In- 
dustry have  been  removed  from  their  nor- 
mal markets  by  opportunists  who  am  com- 
manding— and  getting — premium  prices  from 
the  buyers  best  able  to  pay.  Variotis  sixes 
and  gages  of  sheet  and  strip  steel,  for  in- 
stance, are  being  disposed  of.  easily,  at  prices 
running  between  §150  and  $350  a  ton,  where- 
as the  price  ordinarily  paid  for  these  differ- 
ent products  ranges  between  486  mnd  $95  a 
ton. 

Scrap  metal,  which  currently  Is  quoted  at 
$40  a  ton  delivered  In  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
Is  selling  freely  in  the  gray  market  at  levels 
between  $4  and  $15  a  ton  above  the  market 
price,  at  a  time  when  the  domestic  steel  pro- 
duction Is  being  held  3  to  4  percent  under 
capacity  for  lack  of  this  critical  material. 
Nails,  the  valuation  of  which  would  not  ex- 
ceed $4  a  keg,  even  under  Inflated  price  sched- 
ules, are  being  denied  to  many  construction 
companies  because  the  gray  market  has  com- 
mandeered huge  quantities  of  them  and  la 
offering  them  at  $8  to  $11.75  a  keg. 
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ISM  TBOtlSaifD  TONS  AT   RtC]  I 

Opportunity  was  ailardad  alac 
t  weeks  to  examine  tboroughl 
cards,    corresncndence.    purch; 
salea  tranaacUotu.  and  other  Ues 
buyer  for  Industrial  companies, 
gatton  rerealed  that.  In  the  li 
this  one  purcbaalng  agent  has 
tons  of  steel  at  prices  ranging 
•ad  MM  a  too.  with  the  vast 
the  tranaaetlons  being 
above  MflO  a  ton. 

The  buyer  Is  Norman  J.  Edel 
dent  of  Know-how.  Inc..  locuted 
ond  tiixjr  of  a  four-«tory  brownst 
405  Bast  PlfUeth  Street.      He  all 
organisation,  which  be  calls  a 
p«ny.  has  not  engaged  in  gray 
tlvltles  except  insofar  as  It  has 
from  theee  profiteers  at   the 
prices  that  they  have  demandec 
compensation,    he   maintains, 
finder's  fee  of  Ifl  a  ton  for 
1.000  tons  found  and  $1  a  ton 
aagec  exceed  that  total. 

Mr.  Bdelmann  disclosed  that 
firm  ortlera  for  more  than  Sj 
aheet  and  strtp  steel  from  68 
turlng  compatuea  In  all  sections 
try     The  prices  they  are  willin 
•aid.  start  at  giao  a  ton  and 
•360  a  ton 

Among  his  standing  purchase 
from  a  company  in  Detroit 
motive  parts  asking  for  160.000  t 
strel  over  a  la-month  period  at 
auother  offer  comes  from  a 
manufacturing  company  seeking 
a  ton.  and  a  third  offer  was 
Southwest  manufacturing  group 
86.000  tons  of  hot-rolled,  pickled 
a  long  period  st  flSO  a  ton. 
In  addition  to  theee.  Mr 
dared,  he  Is  constantly  receiTl4g 
•arap>  iron    and   steel   from 
to  trade  the  material  on  the 
Of  scrap  for  1  ton  of  flnlahed  8te< 
offer  of  scrap  was  made  last  wee! 
dealer  who  made  600  tons  of 
available  to  him  each  week  for 
period  with  the  proviso  that 
moat  advantageous  deal  for  this 
you  can  make  and  submit  to  us 
price  plus  M  percent  oT  any  profl 
The  moat  raeent  deals  complete  I 
bow.  Its  41 -year-old  president 
( 1 1 .  the  sale  of  S.500  tons  of 
an  eastern  manufacturer  at  $3K 
which  Know-how  realised  Its  usus  I 
middlemen  received  gll  a  ton:  (: 
of  4.500   tons   of  steel   pontons 
scrap  to  one  of  the  Nation's  top 
paaiea  at  tMJBC  a  ton  plus  50 
to  Kxtow-bow  as  a  finder's  fee. 
ration  price  on  the  last  lot  will 
approadmately  68  a  ton.  making 
price  about  645  a  ton.  Mr.  Kdelms 
The  pceatdeut  of  Know-bow  sa 
porpoaa  In  a^poalng  the  gray 
eratlon  was  no  smoke  out  the 
eratcrs  and   their  fantastic 
American   buslneae  can   again 
suppllee  in  normal  markeu 
mate  channels  and  at  fair  prices 
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that  the  irilated  quotations  on  scarce  mate- 
rials, such  as  steel,  charged  bgr  the  flock  of 
racketeers  exUnt  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuing high  prices  of  many  lipes  of  durable 
goods. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Food.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  basic  element  in  the  high  cost 
of  living.  But  before  I  cojninent  upon 
that  I  wish  to  make  one  remark  regard- 
ing a  press  release  which  I  received  In 
the  mall  on  Saturday  from  Mr.  Fowler 
McCormick.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  International  Harvester  Co.,  at  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  McCormick  appeared  before 
the  Joint  committee  and  made  a  very 
favorable  impression  upon  that  commit- 
tee as  an  enlightened  executive  who  was 
seeking  to  keep  prices  down.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  company  had  reduced 
prices.  But  this  press  release  tells  atwut 
their  increasing  prices. 

Based  on  the  present  rate  of  sales — 

Says  the  document — 
the  increases  raise  the  cost  of  the  company's 
product  to  customers  an  estimated  5  percent 
on  the  average  over  present  list  prices  and  an 
addition  of  2  percent  over  prices  on  March 
9.  1W7.  when  the  company  reduced  its  prices. 
Increasing  costs  of  materials,  wages,  and 
transporutlon  are  cited  as  the  reason  by  Mr. 
McCkirmlck. 

What  I  desire  to  point  out  ^  that  even 
a  company,  the  manager  of  which  is  such 
an  enlightened  person  as  Mr.  Fowler  Mc- 
Cormick. is  now  raising  prices.  They 
tried  to  keep  prices  down,  but  the  force 
of  inflation  is  overpowering  that  leader 
and  that  company.  Does  anyone  imagine 
that  the  voluntary  agreement  which  the 
committee  report  says  is  not  obligatory 
upon  members  of  industry  will  be  of  aid? 
Does  anyone  Imagine  that  such  an  agree- 
ment will  aid  Mr.  McCormick  to  keep  the 
prices  of  farm  Implements  down  for  the 
fanners  of  America?  The  time  has  gone 
for  pussyfooting.  The  time  has  gone  for 
political  pettifogging.  The  time  has 
gone  for  trying  to  seek  somebody  to 
blame.  The  Ume  is  here  to  do  something 
for  the  people  of  America,      j 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OTVIAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming has  just  been  making  some  re- 
marks which  I  myself  have  wanted  to 
make.  I  think  the  time  has  passed  for 
political  pettifogging.  Political  pussy- 
footing should  be  gone.  The  issue  should 
be  met.  and  met  now. 

I  have  not  been  too  happy  with  this 
special  session  of  the  Congress  insofar  as 
my  own  party  is  concerned,  in  that  we 
have  not  introduced  a  bill  ourselves  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  President's  propasals. 
I  certainly  have  been  most  unhappy  that 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  which  con- 
trols the  Senate  has  not  faced  up  squarely 
to  the  most  dangerous  question  before 
our  country. 

I  learned  only  a  few  moments  ago  that 
there  has  been  sent  to  the  Committet  on 
Banking  and  Ciirrency  a  bill  today  which 
does  carry  out  in  detail  the  President's 
proposals.   Is  the  Senator  aware  of  that? 


Mr.  CMAHONEY.  The  Senator  Is 
quite  right.  Such  a  bill  has  been  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  It 
ought  to  be  made  clear  that  the  bill  has 
not  been  Introduced  In  the  Senate.  As 
the  Senators  well  know,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  sort  of  head  up  a  program  to  pre- 
pare legislation  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations.  There  was 
some  natural  hesitation  to  send  the  bill 
down  from  the  executive  department,  on 
the  grouncts  that  heretofore  frequently 
the  charge  has  been  made  that  the  execu- 
tive department  was  trying  to  cram 
something  down  the  throat  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  It  would  have  been 
a  "must"  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes:  It  would  have 
been  a  "must"  bill.  But  no  bill  on  the 
subject  has  been  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Even  the  program  which  has  been 
announced  in  the  newspapers  as  coming 
from  the  majority  policy  committee  or 
the  majority  conference  has  not  been  in- 
troduced in  the  form  of  a  bill.  It  has  been 
given  out  as  a  statement  and  has  been 
printed  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.shire  [Mr.  Tobey],  the  draft  of  a 
bill  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  President.   Whether  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  will  introduce  the  bill  I 
do  not  know.   I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Is  absent  from 
the  city  today,  and  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  whether  he  will  intro- 
duce the  bill  or  whether  he  will  report  It 
as  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.    But  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  felt  that  the  original  of  this 
bill  should  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  along  with  a  letter  which 
I  understand  has  been  given  to  the  press 
today.    It  is  probably  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  the  House  side,  and 
a  bill  has  been  introduced  over  there.    A 
bill  has  been  pre.sented  by  a  group  of 
Secretaries,  including  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  all  of  whom  signed  the 
accompanying  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
No  doubt  that  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
press  as  of  today.    So  that  there  has  been 
a  bill  presented,  although  not  Introduced 
here.   Personally  I  felt  that  as  a  courtesy 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  he  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  a  bill  if  he 
so  desires,  inasmuch  as  it  was  sent  to  him 
originally  before  being  introduced  here 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  still  further 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  want  to  reassert  what 
I  have  said,  that  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  been  saying  very 
eloquently  that  the  question  of  inflation 
is  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  institu- 
tions of  free  government  that  this  coun- 
try has  faced  perhaps  in  a  generation. 
I  think  it  Is  the  first  duty  of  Congress, 
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even  before  a  campaign  for  the  next 
President  is  conducted,  that  appropriate 
action  should  be  taken.  I  mean  by  that, 
that  more  important  than  whether  Re- 
publicans are  elected  or  Democrats  are 
elected  next  year.  Congress  now  faces 
this  issue  regardless  of  party  politics,  and 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  each  and  every  one  of  us  can  well 
afford  to  take  our  stand  on  what  we  think 
will  avoid  this  danger  to  the  country, 
regardless  of  what  may  happen  to  our 
own  political  selves. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  whether 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Introduces  the  bill, 
some  one  will  Introduce  a  comprehensive 
measure  which  will  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  this  body  and  in  the  other  branch 
of  the  Congress  which  may  be  for  the 
welfare  of  America, 
wrra  nation's  lifeblood  at  stakx.  congesss 

FtDDLES 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  his 
statement.  It  represents  the  high  degree 
of  statesmanship  that  he  has  always  ex- 
hibited as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  am  here.  Mr.  President,  not  as  a 
Democrat  primarily,  but  as  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming;  and  when  I  raise 
my  voice  I  raise  it  for  all  the  people  of 
that  State,  regardless  of  politics.  I 
should  regard  myself  as  completely  dere- 
lict in  my  duties  under  my  oath  of  office 
If  I  should  guide  my  policy  upon  the  floor 
by  some  notion  of  what  effect  It  might 
have  on  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
next  year.  We  are  dealing  here  with  the 
commercial  lifeblood  of  the  people  of 
America.  The  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report,  required  by  law  to 
study  the  economic  recommendations  of 
the  President  and  report  thereon  to 
the  Congress,  did  practically  nothing 
throughout  the  entire  first  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  It  held  some  public 
hearings.  I  recommend  those  hearings 
to  every  Member  of  the  Senate;  I  recom- 
mend that  they  read  the  testimony  that 
was  given  there  by  representatives  of 
every  possible  shade  of  economic  opin- 
ion. That  testimony  came  from  men  in 
business,  men  in  big  industry,  men  in 
education.  It  was  agreed  among  all  of 
them  that  action  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  disastrous  deflation  which  is  certain 
to  result  from  imcontrolled  inflation.  Of 
course,  there  was  disagreement  as  to  the 
type  of  fiction.  But  we  are  in  danger  of 
not  acting  because  some  Members  seem 
to  be  thinking  more  about  the  forthcom- 
ing Presidential  election  than  they  are 
about  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of 
living  . 

Mr.  President,  I  imdertake  to  declare 
that  the  voters  of  America  are  far  ahead 
of  those  leaders  who  try  to  pussyfoot  on 
this  issue.  I  know  that  the  cattlemen 
of  my  State  believe  that  prices  are  too 
high.  I  know  that  livestock  men  gen- 
erally throughout  the  Nation  believe  that 
prices  are  too  high.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  bring  them  down;  they  cannot 
bring  them  down.  But  today  the  black 
markets  are  operating;  and  the  man- 
agers of  big  business,  who  sit  down  in 
New  York  and  fix  prices  and  determine 
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how  prices  are  to  be  made  and  how 
much  profit  Is  to  be  made,  control  our 
economy  while  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  Is  constitutionally 
empowered  to  control  our  economy  just 
fiddles  along. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  A  moment  ago  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  made  a  very  inter- 
esting statement  about  the  cattlemen  of 
his  State.  Not  more  than  30  minutes 
ago  I  was  In  my  office,  talking  to  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  interested 
In  agriculture  in  Illinois.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  just  finished  selling  his  last 
few  bushels  of  soybeans  for  $3.85  a 
bushel;  and  he  said.  "Scott,  those  beans 
were  sold  for  too  much  money." 

N^.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  hear- 
ings which  the  subcommittee  on  agricul- 
ture held  throughout  the  Middle  West 
on  a  long-term  farm  stabilization  pro- 
gram. I  find  that  the  farmers  in  Illinois 
believe  that  prices  are  too  laigh.  although. 
of  course,  they  say  perhaps  the  prices  of 
their  products  are  not  too  high,  in  view 
of  the  prices  of  some  of  the  things  they 
have  to  buy.  such  as  combines,  rakes, 
plows,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  The  prices  of  those 
articles  have  Increased  5  percent. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  Is  correct.  But 
every  farmer  is  wondering  whether  the 
same  thing  that  happened  after  World 
War  I  is  going  to  happen  to  him  today. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  will  happen  un- 
less we  act. 

Mr.  LUCAS.'  Of  course  it  will. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  will  yield  to  me.  let 
me  inquire  whether  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows  why  the  price  of  soybeans 
went  up.  I  can  tell  him.  The  price  of 
soybeans  went  up  because  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  this  year  the  Government  In- 
creased the  export  quota  of  fats  and  oils 
from  the  United  States  to  three  times 
what  It  had  been  In  the  first  quarter  or 
the  second  quarter  or  the  third  quarter, 
and  the  Government  authorized  an  ex- 
port of  fats  and  oils  which  was  far  in 
excess  of  anything  that  we  could  hope  to 
supply,  in  view  of  the  domestic  demand. 
Of  course,  the  result  was  an  Immediate 
increase  in  the  price  of  fats  and  oils  and 
the  price  of  soybeans,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  that  supply. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  yield  further 
to  me.  so  that  I  may  answer  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  did  not  expect  that  my 
statement  about  soybeans  would  cause 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  answer,  but 
now  that  he  has  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  responsible 
because  of  its  export  program.  I  should 
like  to  remind  him  that  we  have  been  in 
special  session  some  4  or  5  weeks,  and 
the  Republican  Party  has  been  in  power 
in  the  Congress  since  last  January  3.  The 
Republican  majority  should  thoroughly 
understand  their  responsibility.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  just  been  telling 


the  Senator  from  Illinois  why  the  price  of 

soybeans  is  so  high,  and  yet  not  one  thing 
has  been  done  by  the  Republican  major- 
ity In  the  Senate,  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  to  curb  these  so-called  ex- 
ports. If  they  wish  to  do  that.  The  time 
Is  not  too  late,  even  now.  The  Repub- 
licans have  the  majority  and  they  have 
the  power  to  pass  any  kind  of  law  they 
wish  to  pass,  to  curb  these  administrative 
evils  that  they  are  constantly  talking 
about  over  the  radio  and  In  the  press,  yet 
they  sit  here  day  after  day  and  do  noth- 
ing about  it.  They  bring  out  a  four- point 
program  which  Is  just  as  meaningless, 
useless,  and  futile  in  stopping  the  march 
of  infiation  as  pouring  a  teakettle  of 
water  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  would  raise 
the  level  of  that  ocean  several  Inches 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  shall  yield  in  just 
a  moment.  Mr.  President.    I  do  not  wish 
to  have  this  debate  rage  over  my  head 
for  I  might  be  caught  In  the  middle 

Let  me  say  that  I  hold  In  my  hand  a 
document  which  was  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report,  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI  is  chair- 
man, and  of  which  I  also  am  a  member. 
On  page  18  of  the  report  is  to  be  found 
table  Xn.  which  shows.  In  regard  lo  fats 
and  oils,  that  the  ex^jorts  of  fats  and  oils 
for  1946-47  amounted  to  8.9  percent  of 
the  total  production  of  fats  and  oils  In 
the  United  States  In  1946.  The  total  pro- 
duction was  measured  at  2.625.000  long 
tons.  Exports  for  1946-47  were  233,000 
tons,  or  8.9  percent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion, or  1.1  percent  less  than  10  percent 
of  our  total  production. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  on  the  point.  I  think 
It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  In  this  same  report  appears  a  very 
Interesting  statement,  and  I  Invite  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  take  It  back  to 
the  farmers  of  Illinois.  The  statement 
appears  on  page  12: 

Total  production  of  food  for  sale  and  farm 
home  consumption  during  each  of  the  war 
years— 

That  Is  when  we  had  the  OPA,  by  the 
way- 
exceeded  by  wide  margins  that  for  any  pre- 
war year.  The  Index  of  toUl  production 
ranged  from  125  In  1942  to  138  in  1944  (1931^- 
39  =  ICO)  and  averaged  134  for  the  4  yean 
1942-45,  Inclusive. 

Then  there  Is  this  additional  state- 
ment: 

The  spectacular  Increase  In  the  total  vol- 
ume of  food  production  Is  even  more  signifi- 
cant In  that  it  was  achieved  with  a  decrease 
In  farm  employment  and  practically  constant 
total  acreage  of  croplands.  Farm  employ- 
ment In  June  1947  is  estimated  at  11.394.000 
persons,  as  compared  with  12,564,000  persona 
for  the  June  average.  1935-39,  a  decrease  of 
9.3  percent. 

With  a  decrease  of  9.3  percent  in  labor, 
the  farmers  of  America  reached  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  production  In  history. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
in  the  loformatlon  before  him  a  table 
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December  15 


for  the  last 


sbowlng  the  soybean  crops 

4  years? 

Mr.  OICAHONET.  I  haVe  do  douM 
the  flfures  are  here,  tnit  I  ca^ot  put  mjr 
flnser  on  them. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    I  ♦hlnk  the  (Senator  wW 

find  that  the  yleW  has  l>ee  j  Increasing 

trcmendou<;ly  each  of  the  list  4  years. 

Mr.  OTAAHOHKT:    Theref  is  no  doubt 

about  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yielc  a  moment? 
Mr.  CnilAHONEY.  I  yie»  I. 
Mr.  TAPT.  The  Senator  rom  Illinois 
seems  to  think  that  we  have  n  some  way 
failed  in  our  duties  about  e  n?orts.  We 
gave  the  President  ab6olut<  and  com- 
plete authority  to  control  -xports  the 
way  he  chose  to  do  it.  It  s  absolutely 
Impossible  for  Congress  to  t  '11  him  how 
many  bU5heIs  of  wheat  he  a  n  au^horiz" 
exported  or  how  much  fats  ind  oils  are 
to  be  exported.  We  gave  th  e  whole  re- 
sponsibility and  the  whcrie  po  wer  Into  his 
hands. 

Mr.  CyMAHONEY.  Oh.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  Is  talking  n  my  time, 
and  I  insist  at  this  place  pa  pointing 
out 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  I  may  contlnu 
The  PRESIDINa  OPPIQER 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
Bvuiiw  Bii>oar  cajrraoL  Muk 
Mr.  OliiAHONEY.  1  an 
taice  the  floor  now  just  to  po  nt'out  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  o^  er  and  over 
again  made  the  statement  t)  which  we 
have  just  listened.  It  is  tlw  cry  of  the 
policy  committee  of  the  majoi  Ity.  I  know ; 


Does 
yield? 

ncrocsiBLa 

going    to 


and.  i.  is  echoed   in   their 
nouncements,  but  the  fact  of 


Is  that  when  the  Department  of  Com 
merce  a  year  ago  asked  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  power  to  contiol  exports. 
Congress  deliberately  cut  it  d<  wn.  When 
the  bill  came  to  the  Congnss  it  came 
with  a  special  section,  calling 
I  have  it  here  in  my  han(  . 
PuW'C  Law  188  of  the  Eightiet 


Chapter  248,  first  session,  I 

B«  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  shall  b« 
dtwl  M  th*  "Second  Deoonuol  t  «t  of  1947 

"Decontrol-  is  what  they  n  ere  talking 
about,  and  when  Mr.  Sprinjer.  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House. 
who  bandied  this  matter  upc  a  the  floor 
of  the  House,  submitted  his  report  on 
the  27th  of  June*.  3  days  >efore  the 
controls  were  to  expire,  and  tl  e  majority 


with  only 
report  Mr. 
of  Repre- 
wrpose  of 
ontroh  as 


was  allowing  the  time  to  fly 
3     days     left,     in     that 
Springer  notified  the  House 
sentatives  that  it  was  the 
the  committee  to  eliminate 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Department  of  Com]:)erce  had 
asked  fw  an  extension  of  th;  power  to 
control  exports  to  the  30th  of  June  194& 
The  House  cut  it  back  to  tie  31st  of 
January  1248.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  acting  with  a  reas  ooable  de- 
gree of  understanding  of  what  the  coun- 
try was  struggling  with,  reported  a  bill 
extending  the  controls  to  tie  30th  of 
June  1948.  as  recommended  fy  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 


radio  pro- 
the  matter 


t  by  name. 

This  is 

1  Congress. 

R.  3647: 


The  distinguished  jimlor  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper]  was  In  charge 
of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
here  he  undertook  to  say  why  these  con- 
trols should  be  extended  for  a  full  year, 
and  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  as  the 
Department  of  Commerce  wanted  it,  ex- 
tending the  power  to  June  30. 1948.  But 
In  conference  the  Senate  conferees  were 
unable  to  persuade  the  House  conferees. 
and  the  final  conference  report  extended 
the  controls  only  until  February  29. 1948. 
But  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  debate  in  the  House  it  was  seen 
clearly  that  the  will,  the  purpose,  the 
overriding  Intent,  of  the  Congress  was 
to  lift  controls  and  let  private  persons 
export  without  Government  control. 
"Lift  controls"  was  what  the  majority 
said  they  were  going  to  do — hft  controls. 
Now  they  say,  "You  are  not  controlling 
enough."  It  is  like  the  talk  about  inter- 
national relief.  They  condemn  the  ad- 
ministration because  too  much  money  is 
being  spent  in  Europe,  and  they  con- 
demn it  because  not  enough  is  being 
spent  in  China.  They  are  on  both  sides 
of  every  question. 

When  it  is  clear  that  thehr  policy  of 
decontrol  is  a  failure,  then  they  say, 
•*Why.  you  did  not  do  enough  with  the 
powers  we  gave  you."  They  conceal  or 
forget  the  fact  that  when  the  appro- 
priation bin  was  passed  to  implement  the 
Decontrol  Act,  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
under  the  policy  of  the  majority,  cut  the 
appropriation  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  are  50,000  applications  for  export 
licenses  at  this  moment  In-the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  which  have  not  been 
acted  on. 

Mr.  B.*RKI.EY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 
Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  pointed 
out  a  moment  ago  from  the  report  of 
the  joint  committee  that  a 9  percent  of 
our  domestic  production  of  fats  and  oils 
had  been  exported  In  1946  and  1947.  is 
that  a  fiscal  year  figure? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  That  was  a  fiscal 
year  figure,  as  I  understood  It. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  the  report  show 
what  percentage  of  fats  and  oils  were 
exported  in  1945  and  1946? 

Mr.  O^MAHONEY.  No.  this  table  does 
not  show  that,  but  those  flgxires  are  all 
available. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
Senator  had  them.  It  might  be  inter- 
esting to  know  whether  the  8.9  percent 
was  larger  or  smaller  than  the  figures  for 
the  year  before.  If  they  were  smaller, 
they  could  not  have  had  the  baneful  ef- 
fect upon  prices  referred  to  by  the  S3na- 
tor  from  Ohio,  because  if  the  amount  of 
exportations  hijd  been  cut  down  for  any 
reason,  they  v/ould  certainly  not  have 
effected,  disad^antageously.  an  increase 
In  the  prices  of  those  products. 

KAJOSnr   SEXSS  to  OORCXAL  FAlUJM  TO  ACT 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the  debate 
about  who  is  to  blame  is  ail  beside  the 
issue.  Of  course  it  is  indulged  in  by  our 
friends  of  the  niajority.  because  they  de- 
sire to  conceal  from  the  American  peo- 


ple the  fact  that  they  have  failed  to  act. 
What  difference  does  it  make  what  hap- 
pened a  year  ago  if  we  do  not  act  now? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  recognize  that,  but 
I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  real  facts.    I 
am  not  inquiring  about  strategy,  because 
I  am  not  interested  In  strategy,  but  if 
the  Senator  has  the  figures  on  his  desk, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  percentage  of 
fats  and  oils  exported  In  1945  and  1946 
Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  will  see  that  the 
Senator  gets  the  figures.    It  may  be  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftJ.  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee,  has 
them  In  his  hand. 
Mr.  TAPT.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TAPT.    I  point  out  that  on  Sep- 
tember 10  it  was  announced  that  the  ex- 
port  quotas   on   fats   and   oils   In   the 
United  States  would  be  three  times  what 
they  had  been  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1947  or  the  .second  quarter  of  1947  or 
the  third  quarter  of  1947.    I  happened 
to  come  across  the  announcement  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  Immediately  prior 
to  September  10  Mr.  Pauley  bought  500,- 
000  pounds  of  lard  on  the  commodity 
exchange.     The  announcement  seemed 
to  have  a  decided  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion.    It  resulted  in  an  immediate  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  ought  to  be 
enough  lard  to  grease  the  RepubUcan 
campaign  wheels.    [Laughter.  1 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  point  is  that  the  mo- 
ment the  announcement  was  made  It 
was  the  cause  of  an  immediate  increase 
in  price.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
question  about  that.  I  say  it  would  be 
one  of  the  substantial  causes  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  price. 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  causes.  The  inflaUonary  con- 
dition in  which  the  country  finds  itself 
is  the  result  of  many  things,  but  pri- 
marily, Mr.  President,  it  is  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  we  fought  World  War  n, 
and  that  we  borrowed  against  the  future 
of  America.  We  mortgaged  the  future  of 
America  to  the  extent  of  $259,000,- 
OCO.OOO,  now  outstanding,  in  order  to 
win  the  war.  Now  It  is  catching  up  with 
us.  and  the  question  before  the  people 
of  America  fs  whether  we  will  do  as  some 
of  our  friends  urge,  and  let  the  econ- 
omy control  itself,  or  shall  we  control 
it  by  the  people's  government? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  in  order  that  I  may  make 
one  further  statement? 
Mr.  0*MAHONEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LUCAS.    I  shall  not  trespass  upon 
the  time  of  the  Senator  further 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  The  Senator  hon- 
ors me  by  his  Interruptions. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator is  trying  to  complete  his  remark-;, 
and  many  Senators  are  preventing  him 
from  doing  so. 

In  further  reply  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  said,  and  to  the  point  he  is 
trying  to  make.  I  wish  to  repeat  and  re- 
iterate that  if  the  condiUons  with  re- 
spect to  exports  are  as  serious  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  tells  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  and  has  been  tclUng  the  coun- 
try, over  the  radio  and  through  the 
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press,  he  has  the  power,  as  the  leader 
of  the  Republican  majority — and  prac- 
tically all  on  the  majority  side  follow 
him — to  do  something  in  the  way  of  hav- 
ing legislation  adopted  for  more  drastic 
action  on  export  controls,  if  the  exports 
are  the  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  soy- 
b?ans.  The  point  I  make  is  that  Repub- 
lican leadership  does  nothing  but  talk. 
Talk  is  cheap,  and  sometimes  entertain- 
ing but  it  is  not  getting  any  place  with 
respect  to  stopping  inflation. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  by 
the  unanimous  action  of  this  body  today 
the  conference  report  on  the  European 
Interim  aid  bill  was  adopted.  Everybody 
who  voted  for  that  knew  that  It  would 
constitute  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  that  ap- 
propriations are  allowed.  But  every- 
body voted  for  it  just  the  same,  out  of  an 
abiding  conviction  that  it  is  the  obliga- 
tion and  the  duty  and  the  opportunity  of 
the  people  of  America  to  save  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  In  Europe 
from  chaos  and  communism.  That  Is 
why  we  acted. 

The  war  will  not  be  over  until  the 
peace  has  been  won  upon  the  basis  of 
freedom.  We  are  still  fighting  for  free- 
dom. Why,  of  course  the  exports  have 
an  effect  upon  price,  but  the  exports,  the 
table  from  which  I  quoted  shows,  repre- 
sent only  a  fraction  of  the  food  that  the 
people  of  America  have  produced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend  for  a  moment,  the 
Senator  inadvertently  stated  that  the 
Interim  aid  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  Doubtless  the  Senator 
was  not  present  when  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  anounced  that  he 
voted  against  it. 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  overlooked  that  fact.  l  modify  my 
statement  in  that  respect. 

The  total  amount  of  food  which  was 
exported  in  the  period  1946-47,  18,168.- 
000  tons,  produced  domestically  in  the 
United  States,  represents  8.6  percent  of 


the  total  production  in  1946  of  all  foods 

in  the  United  States,  and  about  7  percent 
of  the  production  of  all  foods  in  1947,  so 
that  even  with  the  huge  contributions 
which  we  have  been  making  we  have  not 
injured  our  own  economy.  The  people 
of  America  are  eating  more  today  by  20 
percent  than  they  did  before  the  war; 
but  the  sad  fact  is  that  if  prices  continue 
to  rise,  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  eat 
as  much  as  they  did.  Already,  in  the 
lower  income  groups  people  are  digging 
into  their  savings.  Every  subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  which  investigated  the  cost  of 
living,  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
from  coast  to  coast,  fotmd  that  to  be  the 
fact  and  so  reported.  There  was  no  par- 
tisan division.  We  know  that  the  people 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale  are 
suffering  now  because  of  spiraling  prices. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  table,  which  I  shall 
ask  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  which  undertakes 
to  make  a  comparison  of  corporation 
profits  for  9  months,  1946-47,  compared 
with  1940,  1945,  and  1946.  in  manufac- 
turing, trade,  and  selected  industries  and 
companies,  both  before  and  after  taxes, 
showing  percentage  changes  in  return  on 
net  worth.  It  is  as  accurate  as  I  and 
those  who  have  assisted  in  tljp  prepara- 
tion of  the  table  could  make  it.  We  have 
taken  the  most  authoritative  sources 
which  we  could  find. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  table  will  be  printed  as  re- 
quested. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

HOW    CORPOBATE    PKOFTTS    HAVX    BISEM 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  conclude  by  reading  one  or  two 
of  the  figures.  The  profits  of  corpora- 
tions manufacturing  food  and  kindred 
products  in  1946  were  213  percent  above 
1940.  The  Borden  Co.,  for  example,  had 
profits  amounting  to  273  percent  for  the 
first  9  months  of  1946,  above  the  same 
period  in  1940.    Corporations  manufac- 


turing textile-mill  products  showed  an 

increase  in  profits  of  564  r>f;rcent:  leather 
and  leather  products.  285  percent;  lum- 
ber and  timber  basic  products,  197  per- 
cent; paper  and  allied  products.  211  per- 
cent; petroleum  and  coal  products,  135 
percent;  iron  and  steel  and  their  prod- 
ucts, 92  percent:  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products.  62  percent. 

In  connection  with  food.  Senators 
should  bear  in  mind  that  there  has  l>een 
a  development  of  great  food  chains  which 
distribute  food  products  throughout  the 
United  States.  Local  communities  are 
practically  defenseless.  What  has  been 
happening  to  the  profits  of  the  chains? 
American  Stores  Co.  showed  profits  in 
1946  above  1940  of  990  percent;  Colonial 
Stores.  200  percent:  Kroger  Co.,  200  per- 
cent. 

Ah,  Mr.  President,  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  United  States  is  that  com- 
merce among  the  States  has  become  so 
powerful  that  local  commerce  and  State 
commerce  are  both  defenseless.  It  is  the 
big  fellows  who  sit  in  New  York  and  in 
Chicago  who  set  the  pattern  of  food 
prices,  the  corporations  which  operate  in 
the  very  field  of  commerce  which  was 
committed  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
Congress  to  regulate.  We  are  not  regu- 
lating it.  It  is  proposed,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  we  commit  it  to  the  solicitous 
care  and  voluntary  action  of  the  very 
groups  which  have  been  raising  prices 
and  raising  profits  and  distributing  divi- 
dends ever  since  the  war  ended. 

Mr.  President,  Congress,  I  think,  will 
act,  because  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  realizing  now  that  the  issue  is  here 
between  control  of  our  economy  by  the 
masters  of  concentrated  economic  power, 
and  control  of  that  economy  by  the 
pecple's  representatives.  Let  Senators 
set  the  standards,  Mr.  President,  and  de- 
fine the  responsibilities,  but  give  the 
Government  the  power  to  act;  for  if  Sen- 
ators do  not  do  that.  Inflation  will  over- 
whelm their  constituents. 


ExHisrr  A.— Corporation  profits,  9  months  1946  and  1947,  compared  with  1940.  1945,  1946,  in  manufacturing,  trade,  and  selected  indus' 
tries  and  companies  (before  and  after  taxes,  percentage  changes,  and  return  on  net  worth)  and  toholei:ale  price  increases.  June  1949 
to  September  1947.  for  industrial  goods,  and  selected  commodity  groups  and  items 


Profits  before  taxes  (millions  of  dollars) 

Profits  alter  taxes  (millions  of  dollars) 

Industry  and  company 

1940 

1915 

1946 

9  months 

Percentage  cliango 

1940 

1946 

1946 

9  months 

Percentage  change 

1946 

1947 

194(M6 

1945-46 

1916-47 

1946 

1917 

I94(M6 

1945-46 

1946-47 

All  manufacturing............ 

6,601 

10.644 

lasss 

94 

2 

X,840 

4.553 

K  K'.» 

1,012.1 

1,663.4 

65 

39 

84 

Food  and  kindred  products 

&S0 

9.0 

11.9 

15.7 

11.8 

216 

2.8 

-aa 

40 

1.467 
39.0 
13.7 
27.0 
18.1 

774 
13.7 
9.2 

144 

a69 

.17 
.29 
.17 
138 
0.3 
i.1 
19 

1,748 
33.  C 
23.3 
27.4 
45.0 
1,434 
23.0 
16.7 
154 
1.24 
.87 
.75 
.52 
284 
L5 
7.8 
2.7 

213 

273 

96 

74 

281 

m 

721 

■"286" 

19 
-14 

71 
1.5 
149 
85 

68 

82 
7 
110 
410 
160 
210 
106 
400 

90 
-7 

..-„. 

408 
7.6 
9.6 

ia7 

S.8 
151 

1.7 
-0.3 

29 

£67 
12.1 
8.6 
10.5 
9.3 
277 
5.0 
2.0 
61 

0.M 

>.2S 

.17 

.10 

70 

as 

L7 
.9 

i.an 

19.6 
13.6 
15.7 
21.0 
844 
12.9 
9.5 
VI 
.82 
.49 
.45 
.33 
182 
0.9 
&0 
L6 

86.9 
■8.9 

118.4 

«10.0 

■9.0 

■124 

150 

160 

42 

47 
140 
460 
650 

"'ai' 

82 
62 
68 
SO 
130 

aos 

188 
375 

49 
MO 
110 
170 
220 
160 
350 
194 

78 

36 
60 

Borden  Co 

Com  Products  Keflning 

«i6."6 
120.7 

National  Biscuit 

Armour  &  Co ...... .... 

•— — — 

Textile-mill  pnxlncts.. . 

74.1 
&6 
4.6 

91.4 

18.2 

£.6 

23 

113 

23 

Burlington  Mills 

Pacific  Mills 

9.0 

11.2 

Leather  and  leather  products „ 

Amalgamated  Leather  Cos 

....... 

Graton  &  Knight 

....... 

Gripss-POegcr 

—- — 

Seton  Leather.. 

ae 

LS 
.6 



"*is6" 

125 
400 
300 

— "—— 

Lomhcr  and  timber  basic  products. 

197 
150 
500 
440 

""83' 
156 
63 

73 

a4 

LO 
.4 

Harbor  Plywood 

ia6 

5.7 
L« 

>Ll 

14.6 

16 

>a4 

15 
LO 

>a7 
ao 

L6 

n 

157 
60 

Iving.tv>i|  I'Umber 

Mengel  Co . 

>  G-montb  total. 

*  Exceeds  profits  before  taxes  bj  amount  of  net  tax  refund. 
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A. — Corporation  jfr%  ftts, 
tries  mnd  companies  {bf/ore 
to  SepUmber  1»47.  for 


9  months  1946  mnd  1947.  compared  with  1940.  1945,  1948.  in  manufaeturint.  trade,  and  selected  indus- 
and  after  taxes,  pereentagt  changes .  and  return  on  net  worth)  and  wholesale  price  increases.  June  194* 
^idustrial  goods,  and  selected  commodity  groups  and  items — Continued 
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;i-gagJ^Dn^to«C<«u«r«:».n,onlhlndu,U^ 

delivered  last  September  pn  American  aioeican  p«oduction  cak  wnt  thi  nAct 

P™**"^^'^^'*-                               *  (Radio  broadcMt  of  Senator  Joseph  C  OMa- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  howet.  of  Wyoming,  over  the  American 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  »^o«dca*ting  System.  September  18.  1M7) 

as  loUows:                                                         '  ,„  th°?'?ri?l^°°  "**  ^"-  P«^«cUon  here 

in  the  United  States.    It  will  win  the  peace. 


Mr.  OTdAHONEY  subsequ;ntly  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanim<  us  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rcc»o  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  luring  the 
day  a  copy  ol  a  radio  addrtss  which  I 
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and  without  it  there  can  be  no  peace  with 
freedom. 

This  objective  cannot  be  attained,  however, 
unless  we  organize  to  achieve  it.  We  organ- 
ized to  produce  for  war.  Certainly  we  should 
not  hesitate  vo  organize  to  produce  for  peace. 
When  we  organized  for  war  we  unhesitat- 
ingly gave  to  the  President,  by  the  unani- 
mous action  of  Congress,  power  and  money 
without  stint  or  standard.  The  laws  which 
were  passed  by  Congress  to  win  the  war  were 
a  complete  surrender  to  central  authority  of 
power  to  mobilize  and  direct  all  of  our  re- 
sources of  manpower  and  materials. 

In  the  crisis  of  conflict  there  was  no  hesi- 
tation, there  was  no  dissent.  Bafore  we  ac- 
tually became  involved  in  the  war.  the  au- 
thcriZ3d  national  debt  limit  was  965.C00.C00,- 
000.  It  was  successively  raised,  until  finally 
It  reached  $200,000,000,000.  No  vote  was  cast 
In  Congress  against  that  increase  because  no 
American  in  or  out  of  the  Government  was 
willing  to  hold  anything  back  to  win  military 
victory. 

Now  we  want  peace.  The  world  wants 
peace.  And  Destiny  has  placed  upon  cur 
shoulders  the  responsibility  of  winning  that 
peace.  It  cannot  be  won  without  us.  It 
cannot  be  won  by  force,  for  force  means  only 
another  war.  and  another  war  means  chaos. 
Peace  can  be  won  only  by  increased  pro- 
duction, but  since  we  fought  the  war  to 
make  certain  that  dictatorial  power  over  the 
lives  of  people  should  be  broken,  the  organi- 
zation for  peace  must  be  one  that  will  main- 
tain freedom  and  avoid  arbitrary  central 
power.  The  organization  that  is  needed  to 
produce  for  peace  must  be  different  from 
the  type  of  organization  under  which  we 
produced  for  war. 

Organization  for  peace  must  be  such  as 
will  not  surrender  to  central  government  the 
authority  to  tell  us  what  we  must  do. 
Neither  must  it  be  such  as  will  surrender  to 
any  central  private  authority  any  similar 
power.  Rather,  must  it  be  an  organization 
to  release  the  initiative,  the  resourcefulness, 
and  the  production  energy  of  all  the  people 
of  America  In  their  local  communities  and  in 
their  States.  That  is  a  condition  which  does 
not  exist  now,  because  the  decisions  which 
determine  how  much  production  we  may 
have,  and  what  sort,  are  being  mads  not  by 
the  people  in  their  home  communities  in 
the  States  and  cities  where  the  needs  exist, 
but  in  the  central  offices  of  organized  busi> 
ness.  These  decisions  are  not  based  upon 
the  needs  of  the  people,  but  upon  the  pri- 
vate purposes  of  the  organizations  which 
control  American  production. 

All  this  was  recently  made  clear  when  the 
steel  Industry  of  the  United  States  decided 
to  Increase  prices  rather  than  to  increase  pro- 
duction. That  decision  may  have  been  a 
perfectly  sound  and  reasonable  one  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  managers  of  the  few 
units  which  control  the  steel  productive 
capacity  of  the  country.  But  it  was  not  a 
sound  decision  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  in  the  appalling  crisis  of  civilization 
now  threatening  to  sweep  away  all  individual 
liberty  and  establish  an  era  of  arbitrary 
totalitarian  power  throughout  the  world. 

When  the  managers  of  the  steel  industry 
decided  not  to  expand  steel  production,  but 
rather  to  increase  the  prices  of  what  they  do 
produce,  they  placed  a  restriction  upon  the 
economic  expansion  of  America.  This  re- 
striction will  De  felt  In  every  community 
throughout  the  land.  It  will  be  felt  by  al- 
most every  Industry.  It  will  be  felt  by  people 
everywhere,  and  it  will  prevent  the  United 
States  from  achieving  the  new  record  produc- 
tion so  necessary  to  win  the  peace. 

To  stop  Hitler,  we  had  to  destroy  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  Europe,  for  wo  were  en- 
gaged in  total  war.  To  stop  Stalin,  we  must 
help  Europe  to  rebuild,  so  that  the  produc- 
tive capacity  we  destroyed  may  be  restored 
and  the  people  enabled  to  support  themselves 
again  by  their  own  efforts. 

To  do  that  we  must  begin  here  In  the 
United  States  to  expand  production  in  every 


poEslble  way.  We  must  sho^r  the  people  of 
Europe  by  our  own  example  how.  with  modern 
science  and  technology,  natural  resources  can 
be  utilized  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  to 
higher  and  higher  levels.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  the  restrlctivlst  policies  of 
the  steel  Industry. 

That  these  policies  are  restrlctivlst  Is  capa- 
ble of  proof.  The  automobile  industry,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
head  of  Studebaker  Corp..  before  the 
Joint  Ci  mmlttee  on  the  Economic  Report,  did 
not  manufacture  19.00O.C0O  motor  cars  during 
the  wSjr.  It  was  otherwise  engaged.  Thereby 
was  built  up  a  tremendous  backlog  of  de- 
mand. This  year  the  automobile  industry, 
which  as  long  ago  as  1929  sold  4.000.000  cars, 
was  planning  to  buUd  3,600.000  units.  Every- 
body knows  that  many  more  cars  could  be 
sold  this  year  If  they  were  available,  but  they 
are  not  available  because  the  automobile  In- 
dustry cannot  get  the  steel  with  which  to 
manufacture  them. 

The  Automobile  Manufacttirers'  Associa- 
tion. In  Its  current  booklet  "Automobile 
Pacts  and  Figures"  tells  us  that  cne  out  of 
every  seven  persons  employed  In  the  United 
States  is  working,  one  way  or  another,  in  the 
highway  transport  industries,  and  that  27 '■2 
percent  of  all  the  persons  employed  in  the 
automotive  Industry  are  veterans. 

This  booklet  tells  us  that  4,710,000  school 
children  in  all  the  SUtes  of  the  Union  are 
served  aally  by  automotive  busses,  that  31 
percent  of  all  trucks  and  16  percent  of  all 
cars  are  on  the  farms  of  the  Nation,  and  that 
in  1946  farm  demand  for  trucks  was  42  per- 
cent greater  than  it  wfj  in  1940.  Farms  are 
producing  more  food  than  ever  before.  More 
trucks  and  cars  will  help  to  maintain  and 
Increase  that  production. 

That  is  not  all.  One  out  of  every  six  busi- 
ness concerns  in  the  whole  United  States  Is 
engaged  In  one  way  or  another  In  the  auto- 
motive business.  The  total  number  is  537.- 
470,  according  to  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association.  These  concerns  are  lo- 
cated In  every  community,  in  every  county, 
in  every  State.  They  do  the  business  which 
explains  why  the  automobile  industry  uses 
more  steel,  more  rubber,  more  glass,  more 
nickel,  more  lead  than  any  other  Industry. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  Industry  is 
the  very  heart  of  American  business,  and  that 
all  America  suffers  when  it  Is  restrained. 

The  demand  for  steel,  however,  does  not 
stop  with  the  automobile.  The  livestock  in- 
dustry In  many  Western  States  is  in  dire  need 
of  steel  pipe  and  casing  to  provide  water  for 
the  meat  animals  which  must  feed  America. 
Lack  of  steel  will  Inevitably  reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  meat  when  we  need  It  most. 

We  are  using  more  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  now  than  was  used  even  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  the  search  for  new  sources 
of  oil  and  the  transportation  of  oil  we  have 
are  both  hampered  by  lack  of  steel. 

The  railroads  need  steel  to  build  more 
freight  cars  to  carry  the  tremendous  output 
of  American  industry. 

The  American  merchant  marine  has  91 
fewer  passenger  ships  than  It  had  before  the 
war.  when  121  such  vessels  were  flying  the 
American  flag.  So  we  need  more  steel  to 
build  more  ships. 

We  need  more  housing,  we  need  more  high- 
ways, and  we  need  more  steel  for  all  these 
purposes. 

But  the  Industry  883^8  the  demand  Is  ex- 
cessive and  temporary,  and  tells  us  we  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  standards  of  1929 
Instead  of  looking  forward  to  the  steel  con- 
sumption a  fully  employed  America  will  need 
in  1959.  This  defeatist  doctrine  by  which 
America  Is  being  shackled  was  proved  to  be 
unsound  in  the  September  1947  issue  of 
Steelways.  published  by  the  same  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  leaders  of 
which  are  selling  America  short.  This  issue. 
Just  off  the  press,  paints  the  picture  of  the 
constantly  expanding  demand  for  steel. 
"Five  years  ago,"  it  tells  ua,  "stainless  steel 


was  a  virtually  unknown  material  In  Ameri- 
can wineries.  Today  75  percent  of  all  new 
equipment  going  into  American  wineries  Is 
sUlnless  steel,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Indus- 
try predict  that  all  winery  equipment  will 
shortly  be  stainless  steel  with  the  exception 
of  the  grapes  themselves." 

Another  article  tells  how  penicillin  is  be- 
ing made  possible  by  the  miracle  of  steel. 
Another  tells  of  the  expanding  demand  tor 
steel  to  build  refrigerator  cars  so  that  fresh 
oysters  and  other  fresh  food  may  be  deliv- 
ered throughout  the  United  States.  Another 
describes  enthusiastically  the  neat,  clean 
lines  of  a  finished  steel  house.  Another  tells 
the  amazing  story  of  the  steel-clad  wind 
machine  now  Just  coming  Into  use  by  lemon 
growers  to  drive  the  frost  away  from  their 
orchards.  Finally,  the  principal  article,  A 
Banker  Looks  at  Steel,  written  by  P.  J. 
Hebart  of  the  Continental  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York,  tells  us  that  though 
steel  and  Iron  have  long  been  the  foundation 
of  our  material  progress  and  civilization,  we 
can  go  far  beyond  that  in  assigning  to  steel 
the  basic  role  in  an  economy  based  on  pro> 
ductlvlty. 

Into  this  picture  of  an  expanding  economy 
based  on  a  demand  as  yet  unmeasured,  the 
fiscal  managers  of  steel  say  we  must  put  the 
clamps  on  production  and  turn  backward 
toward  the  past.  The  explanation  Is  that 
they  fear  a  depression,  and  therefore  ,?hey 
are  increasing  prices  instead  of  production. 

This  story  Illustrates  precisely  what  is 
wrong  with  our  economy.  We  have  not  yet 
become  accustomed  to  the  revolutionary  ad- 
vances of  modem  technology  which  have 
made  the  people  of  America  the  industrial 
leaders  of  the  world.  We  have  not  organized 
to  make  our  tremendous  Industrial  machine 
do  the  work  of  which  It  Is  capable. 

Meanwhile,  defeatists  In  business  and  In 
Congress  seem  on  the  verge  of  surrender. 
Some  Members  of  the  Senate  seem  even  to  be 
saying  that  we  must  have  some  unemploy- 
ment if  we  are  to  stop  rising  prices,  and  that 
some  people  who  now  for  the  first  time  are 
getting  enough  to  eat  must  be  content  to  go 
back  on  a  depression  or  a  near-depression 
diet.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  we  must  have 
a  second-class  citizen  In  America.  I  know 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  fully  em- 
ployed people  will  make  this  country  an 
even  greater  market  than  It  has  been,  and 
that  there  Is  profit  and  prosperity  for  all  if 
only  we  have  the  wit  and  the  will  to  prepare 
for  It  by  organization. 

To  pwcduce  for  peace  we  must  formulate 
a  rule  cf  economic  order  which  will  deny  to 
both  Government  and  to  concentrated  eco- 
nomic power  authority  to  restrict  the  eco- 
nomic lives  of  the  i>eople;  a  rule  which  will 
encourage  local  and  In^^lvldual  development; 
a  rule  which  will  restore  economic  freedom 
to  the  people;  a  rule  which  will  encourage 
the  preservation  of  the  system  of  private 
property,  and  yet  preserve  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  great  collective  enterprises  we 
call  Big  Business. 

To  do  this,  we  must — 

1.  Reform  the  tax  system  so  as  to  provide 
Incentive  for  the  Investment  of  private  capi- 
tal In  nt»w  and  competitive  enterprise,  and 
for  the  expansion  of  productive  facilities. 

2.  MalaUln  the  antitrust  laws  so  that 
monopoly  shall  not  be  able  to  restrain  the 
new  business  established  by  tax  reform. 

3.  Recognize  that  modern  buslnefs  requires 
organizaJcns.  indusirial  and  commercial 
corporations,  trade  associations,  agricultural 
associations,  labor  unions,  and  all  the  rest, 
and  ther.  prov.de  a  system  of  national  char- 
ters for  all  such  organizations  establishing 
their  powers,  their  duties,  and  their  respon- 
sibilities, thus  freeing  them  from  discretion- 
ary regimentation  by  Government,  and  en- 
abling them  to  cooperate  to  expand  pro- 
duction. 

I  spoke  of  stimulating  the  investment  of 
private  crpltal.  When  we  entered  the  war, 
the   Government   advanced   huge   sums   to 
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expand  our  Industrlja  prodv;tlTe  facilities 
because  prlrate  caplUl  wu  uc  willing  to  take 
the  risk.  It  Is  Just  ss  Impon  ant  now  as  It 
was  then  tiiat  the  Oorernmer  t  should,  by  a 
positlre  program,  encourage  tl:  e  construction 
of  plant  facilities  to  produce  for  peace.  I 
have,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  Con- 
grew  undertake  immediately  to  encourage 
such  fipatwion  toy  authorizing  an  accelerated 
rate  ot  depnctetloo  on  all  lew  facilities. 
This  conceaslon  should  be  g  anted  to  big 
buaineas  as  well  as  to  little  bi  siness,  but  In 
conatdfatlon  national  businc  as  should  be 
wUUHf  to  cooperate  in  the  est  kbllshment  of 
a  prletzig  plan  designed  to  pn  vent  inflation 
and  the  exploitation  of  consus  lers. 

One  thing  should  be  clear  i  ow  to  leaders 
tn  Government  and  in  b\isinc;s.  It  Is  this: 
That  the  Soviet  dictators  are  i  onlMent  that 
capitalism  is  too  greedy  to  sa  re  Itself,  that 
It  la  headed  straight  for  anotf  er  depression, 
and  that  when  the  depressloi  i  comes  com- 
miulsm  will  take  oTer.  This  explains  Rus- 
sian policy.  The  Communists  are  counting 
oo  cbaoa.  but  we  have  It  wi:hln  our  own 
hands  to  dlaappolnt  them.  T  le  constunlng 
power  of  a  fully  employed  Ame  ica  Is  so  great 
that  It  will  stwtaln  a  products  e  machine  far 
greater  than  that  which  we  noT  r  have,  and  by 
constrttcttng  such  a  machine  i  e  here  in  the 


United  States  can  demonstrate 
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to  the  peoples 


of  Kurope  that  permanent  pea<  e  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living  is  possible  of  achievement 
toy  all  peoplea. 


RITIRIMENT  OP  PLIET 
CHESTER  W 


lEAflRAL 


NDiirz 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  i  enate  to  the 
departure  today  from  Washington  of  a 
man  whose  great  and  courai  eous  contri- 
bution to  current  history  hjs  had  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  ujwn  the  w  >rld.  Today 
marks  the  termination  of  the  duty  of 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Ni  nitz  as  Chief 
of  Naval  OperaUons.  With  1  is  departure 
from  Washington  I  feel  cert  ain  that  the 
Senate  will  agree  that  an  er»  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  State;  Navy  has 
ended. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  recal  more  than 
briefly  tha:  in  the  darkei.t  days  of  the 
war  6  years  ago  this  month,  he  hoisted 
his  flag  aboard  the  submari  le  Grayling 
in  Pearl  Harbor,  littered  with  the  wreck- 
age of  the  United  States  fleet,  and  there 
took  upon  his  shoulders  the  r  'sponsibillty 
of  forcing  his  way  island  ly  Island  to 
Tokyo  Bay;  and  It  was  in  Tokyo  Bay 
that  there  was  consummaud  the  great 
task  to  which  the  NaUon  had  assigned 
him  when  he.  among  oth?rs,  .signed, 
aboard  his  flauship.  the  Mi»s  >urt,  the  in- 
strument of  surrender  by  i«hich  he.  ta 
on«of  his  Nation '.<  lop  representatives 
aeotpted  the  capitulation  of  t  le  Japanae 
Empire 

It  has  often  been  said  that  in  times  of 
■reatest  emergency  great  lea  ier«  appear 
I  think  no  one  will  dispute  l  le  fact  that 
the  leaders  who  appeared  in  the  dark 
dayt  of  World  War  II  arc  c  rtaln  to  be 
M>  clasMf^od  Crrtalnly  no  one  ran  dis- 
pute the  place  which  the  nam  ?  of  Chester 
W.  Nlmiu  will  hold,  not  only  m  any 
future  naval  hall  of  fame,  but  m  the 
viortous  hiatory  of  the  Umt<  d  States  of 
America. 

We  ail  remember  that  aftt  r  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster  Admiral  Y  imlU  took 
command  of  the  Pacmr  Pie»t.  and  de- 
spite tragic  shortaitcH  of  veaels.  planes 
and  suppliea.  halted  Ute  Js  »aneae  ad- 
vance. And  then  alowly.  b  tterly.  and 
tenackmsly  be  undertook  a  a  oaensive 


which  culminated  hi  the  decisive  defeat 
of  the  greatest  enemy  fleet  ever  encoun- 
tered by  any  nation  in  the  history  of 
naval  warfare. 

To  him.  as  commander  in  chief  of  our 
fleet.  In  a  great  measure  goes  credit  for 
the  successful  coordination  of  the  multi- 
tude of  tasks,  many  of  them  of  fantastic 
complexity,  which  rested  finally  upon 
him  in  accomplishing  the  most  effective 
utilization  of  all  the  forces  under  his 
command. 

Mr.  President,  Admiral  Nimitz.  always 
true  to  his  code  as  a  naval  officer,  con- 
siders that  he  did  only  his  duty.  Leaving 
Washington,  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  he 
should  make  his  home  in  California  over- 
looking the  blue  Pacific.  We  can  rest 
assured  that  so  long  as  he  lives  he  will 
there  stand,  his  eyes  looking  westward, 
ever  watchful  of  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try which  already  owes  him  so  great  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Texas,  I  express 
my  grateful  thanks  for  the  remarks  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  just 
made  respecting  Admiral  Nimitz.  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  is  a  native  of  Texas,  and  we 
of  that  State  are  inordinately  proud  of 
his  great  achievements.  I  believe  his 
name  will  rank  along  with  those  of  the 
great  naval  heroes  of  the  past.  John 
Paul  Jones.  Admiral  Nelson,  and  other 
shining  names.  As  he  goes  into  retire- 
ment oiur  best  wishes  go  with  him  for  a 
period  of  rest,  and  of  useful  public  serv- 
ice as  a  citizen,  no  doubt  as  a  constant 
adviser  of  the  Navy  and  the  armed  serv- 
ices. His  achievements  entitle  him  to 
high  rank  among  the  heroes  of  the  Re- 
public. His  superb  services  to  his  native 
land  and  his  lofty  patriotism  will  always 
be  remembered. 

I  join  in  the  eloquent  and  fitting  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

EXPORT  PROGRAM  UNDER  THE  INTERIM 
AID  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  RELIEF 
MEASURES 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  just  a  moment  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  importance  of 
keeping  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible 
of  our  export  trade  In  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate export  firms  and  other  private  busi- 
ness enterpri.ses. 

This  Is  a  subject  to  which  1  believe  we 
have  given  too  little  attention  during 
recent  months.  The  Foreign  Aid  Act  of 
1M7  which  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing, for  example,  gives  no  clearcut  In- 
striicllons  a.<«  to  whether  the  relief  sup- 
plies to  be  furnished  under  Its  terms  shall 
b*  procured  by  the  Pedtral  Government 
or  shall  be  handU«d  by  private  exporters 
The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the 
other  bills  we  have  passed  dealing  with 
foreign  assistance.  In  fact.  In  some  of 
the  other  measures  we  have  specifically 
provided  for  or  permitted  Government 
procurement  rather  than  procurement 
throuuh  private  channels. 

Generally  speaking,  I  believe  this  has 
been  a  mistake.  It  Is  an  article  of  fnith 
with  most  of  us  that  private  cnlrrprl»e 
can  handle  operations  of  a  business  xypt 
more  efficiently  and  at  leas  expense  than 
can  a  Government  agency.  Our  various 
measures  of  foraif n  assistance  have.  It  Is 
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true,  boomed  our  export  trade,  but  they 
have  not  had  a  correspondingly  benefi- 
cial  effect  in  strengthening  the  machin- 
ery for  export  by  private  firms.  In 
many  cases.  It  seems  that  our  methods 
of  administration  for  handling  these  ex- 
ports have  been  deliberately  designed  to 
weaken  the  firms  on  whom  we  must  de- 
pend to  carry  on  our  export  trade  of  the 
future. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  our  ex- 
ports may  come  to  play  a  much  larger 
part  in  our  national  economic  bfe,  even 
after  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  is 
completed,  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
made  us  much  more  dependent  on  a 
fiourishing  export  market  than  we  were 
before  the  war.  If  we  expect  to  main- 
tain a  sizable  volume  of  exports  In  the 
years  to  come,  we  shall  need  skilled  men 
and  experienced  firms  to  carry  on  that 
trade. 

It  is  equally  Important  that  this  trade 
should  be  handled  by  those  firms  best 
qualified  to  give  service  to  their  foreign 
customers  on  a  competitive  basis.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  In  the  past  the  admin- 
istration of  our  export  licensing  system 
has  tended  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
larger  firms  rather  than  giving  smaller 
businessmen  a  chance  to  share  in  the 
business.  CerUinly  that  is  true  in  the 
case  of  fiour  exports,  to  which  I  have 
given  particular  attention.  I  believe  we 
should  take  care  of  that  question  in  the 
legislation  we  enact  dealing  with  export 
controls. 

In  that  connection.  I  would  like  to 
Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  letter 
I  have  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  who  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  subject.  The 
letter  urges  that  the  smaller  firms  be 
given  an  equal  competitive  chance  with 
the  larger  ones,  and  I  believe  it  is  self- 
explanatory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DscxMBxa  13,  1947. 
Hon.  John  Shcsman  Coopot, 

United  States  Senate. 

Mt  Dcas  SrNATOR:  You  may  recall  that 
last  summer  when  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tension of  export  controls  was  up  for  con- 
sideration. 1  had  sevtraJ  dlacuMlons  with  you 
on  certain  aspecu  of  the  legislation  authoriz- 
ing these  controls,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour.  During 
the  last  few  days,  you  have  again  had  thU 
question  up  for  consideration  in  your  com- 
mittee. Por  that  reason,  l  would  like  to 
Ming  my  prMtnt  views  to  your  attention. 
In  this  letter  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
subject  of  exi>ort  ctnitrols  on  flour 

Ut  me  review  brlsfly  the  present  procedure 
in  administering  these  controls.  At  present, 
after  quotas  have  been  set  limiting  the  total 
amount  of  flour  which  may  be  sxported.  nrd 
dividing  that  total  among  the  foreign  roun- 
r  fs  to  Which  It  may  be  sent,  tha  admin- 
t«t*rii.B  agency  u  faced  with  ths  problem  of 
dividing  up  among  exjwrtrrs  who  desire  to 
participate  In  the  trade,  the  toui  quantity  of 
permuted  trads  In  flour.  Always  there  are 
iipplioationa  for  authority  to  export  more 
flour  than  would  be  permitted  by  tht  country 
quntat.  The  quantity  permitted  to  be  ex- 
IKirt^  to  tttch  country  la  limlttd  by  msans 
oiUeenses  to  the  various  txporters,  and 
5S!?.i  *?*'T  •!!  '""•'^  "»  •  •o-«alled  his. 
22!?1  ^'..^^^  »••  ••^»»  ••porter,  with 
eertain  ssetptlons,  is  authoriaed  to  ship  a 
quanuty  of  flour  la  proportion  to  the  quan- 
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tlty  shipped  by  him  during  a  previous  rep- 
resentative period. 

The  effect  of  this  system  Is  to  freeze  al- 
most completely  the  flour  business  in  the 
hands  of  the  old,  established  firms,  and  to 
prevent  newcomers  from  coming  Into  tlie 
trade  to  any  substantial  extent.  Such  a 
system  of  freezing  on  the  basis  of  the  status 
quo  is.  I  believe,  in  fundamental  conflict  of 
our  faith  in  the  virtues  of  free  competitive 
enterprise.  Furthermore,  it  has  the  effect  of 
granting  a  windfall  to  certain  established 
firms,  since  the  export  trade  of  a  licensed 
commodity  is  admittedly  more  profitable 
than  the  domestic  trade.  Finally,  under  the 
present  procedure,  the  granting  of  these  li- 
censes is  not  made  public,  and  there  is  no 
chance  to  secure  official  Information  as  to  the 
particular  firms  which  have  besn  granted  the 
licenses,  or  the  quantities  for  which  such 
licenses  have  been  granted. 

It  Is  bad  enough  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  In  the  position  of  grant- 
ing windfall  profits  to  particular  firms.  To 
my  mind,  it  amounts  to  a  scandal  when  these 
grants  are  surrounded  by  secrecy.  It  Is  about 
the  same  as  if  a  Government  contract  were 
awarded  to  a  favored  bidder  without  any 
public  notice  of  the  basis  for  the  award.  I 
understand  that  the  Justification  given  Is 
that  these  firms  have  a  right  to  keep  secret 
the  details  of  their  business  operations.  But 
such  an  argument  can  hardly  be  accepted  in 
this  type  of  case.  Business  firms  receiving 
grants  of  windfall  proceeds  from  the  Federal 
Government,  even  though  such  grants  may 
be  legitimate  and  Justified,  have  no  right  to 
expect  to  have  such  grants  concealed. 

I  am.  therefore,  writing  to  suggest  that 
two  major  changes  be  made  in  the  granting 
of  these  expert  licenses.  First.  I  suggest 
that  the  historical  basis  be  discarded  entirely, 
and  that  licenses  be  Issued  either  to  the  low 
bidder,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Harrlman.  or  else 
that  they  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  con- 
firmed sales  negotiated.  Second.  I  suggest 
that  all  licenses  granted  be  publicly  an- 
nounced and  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

I  hope  you  will  find  It  possible  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  these  suggestions.  I 
recall  that  when  the  subject  was  under  con- 
sideration last  summer,  you  also  were  highly 
critical  of  the  present  method,  and  that  you 
suggested  a  thorough  review  of  the  whole 
procedure.  I  believe  it  Is  time  for  us  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  law  as  are  necessary,  and 
that  the  suggestions  I  have  made  will  do  a 
great  deal  toward  putting  the  whole  business 
on  a  much  more  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Hugh  Btnixa. 

Mr.  BUTLER.    Mr.  President,  in  my 

Judgment  it  Is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
not  really  taken  the  time  we  should  have 
to  study  this  problem.  I  hope  that  at  a 
later  date  It  will  be  possible  for  the  Sen- 
Ate  to  go  Into  the  whole  question  much 
mure  thoroughly. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SIQNma  OF  BILL 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Senate  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  bo  authoriied  to  sign 
the  so-called  Interlm-ald  bill,  If  re- 
ceived. 
^  The  PRESIDINQ  OmCER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

MMtAQI  PROM  THI  H0U8I 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bwanson,  one  of  Us 
reading  clerka,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (8.  1770)  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended,  with  tn  amendment,  In  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS. 
1774)  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
national  interest,  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  supplies 
to  certain  European  countries  on  an 
emergency  basis. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R  4469)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  7. 
1947,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Commission 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  to  procure  the  tempo- 
rary or  intermittent  services  of  experts 
or  consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
1770)  to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act.  as  amended,  which  was  in  line  5,  to 
strike  out  •■$4,700,000,000"  and  insert 
'•$1.450.000.0CO.  • 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House,  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  / 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OflHcer  appointed  Mr.  Totxr, 
Mr.  Buck,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Maybank, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dow- 
MELL  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

EXSCUTIVK  REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTBB 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  reported  favorably 
the  nomination  of  Col.  Joseph  S.  Oor- 
llnskl,  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  serve  as 
member  and  secretary  of  the  California 
Debris  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OVTICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  win  state  iho  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar, 

DIPARTMINT  OP  LABOR 

The  leslHlatlvo  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  David  A.  Morse  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk  that 
the  nomination  be  paaeed  over. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  May 
I  inquire  why  thl.x  nomination  cannot  be 
acted  upon?    It  Is  an  important  nomi- 


nation. We  have  quite  a  large  Executive 
Calendar,  upon  which  action  should  be 
taken. 

Mr.  \raiTE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In 
complete  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  in  his  statement  that  we 
have  an  Executive  Calendar  of  substan- 
tial .size  and  Importance.  I  feel  that 
Memt>ers  who  have  well-founded  objec- 
tions to  any  nomination  should  be  pres- 
ent to  make  their  position  known.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however.  I  have  been 
asked  to  request  that  several  of  these 
nominations  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
feels  a  disposition  to  respect  the  requests 
of  absent  Senators  who  leave  word  that 
they  want  him  to  have  a  nomination  go 
over,  and  then  leave  the  Chamber.  It 
seems  to  me  that  at  this  stage  of  the 
session,  when  we  are  told  that  we  are  to 
adjourn  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  with  im- 
portant nominations  on  the  calendar,  in- 
cluding that  of  a  former  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  who  was  appointed 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
last  year,  and  whose  nomination  was  not 
acted  upon,  but  has  been  reported  to  the 
Senate  and  has  been  on  the  calendar  for 
several  day^,  as  well  as  the  nomination 
of  a  Postmaster  Gsneral  of  the  United 
States,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President,  which  nomination  has  been 
on  the  calendar  for  several  days,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  take  action.  We 
all  know  that  without  a  special  resolu- 
tion providing  otherwise,  these  nomina- 
tions lapse  at  the  end  of  this  session. 
They  will  not  hold  over  until  the  January 
session. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  the  con- 
sider-ation  which  has  been  given  to  these 
nominations  In  committee  -some  of 
them  were  pending  in  committee  for 
weeks,  and  even  months — we  ought  not, 
in  a  lackadaisical  way,  to  postpone  action 
upon  Executive  appointments  because 
some  absent  Senator  has  left  word  that 
he  wishes  to  object. 

I  can  understand  the  compulsion  on 
the  Senator  from  Maine  in  that  connec- 
tion. However,  let  me  say  that  If  Sen- 
ators are  going  to  object  to  nominations, 
they  ought  to  be  present  to  make  their 
objections  known  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. Following  today's  session  of  the 
Senate  I  shall  insist,  if  this  and  other 
nominations  go  over  on  the  request  of 
absent  Senators,  that  we  take  them  up 
and  at  least  give  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  them. 

Mr.  WHITE,  Mr.  President,  whatever 
I  may  do  or  say  I  am  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  any  action  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  take  with  respect  to 
these  nominations  after  today. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  Is  always  courteous  and  con- 
siderate. However,  we  are  reaching  the 
end  of  the  se.s8lon.  Some  of  these  noml- 
nations  are  important.  Some  of  them, 
iuch  as  those  In  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, are  more  or  less  routine.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  there  will  be  objection  to 
any  of  them.  But  certainly  there  should 
be  no  further  delay  In  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations  of  members  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board*  the  nominations  of 
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OMMnit 
iMit  nomlnAiloiu. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  PrcMi^nt.  will  tht 
•rnftior  y|«idt 

Mr.  Wkm.    I  jrlfid 

Mr.  TAin*.  A«  €h«lrman 
mtum  m  Utor  ami  Pubi 
tiMuM  Mi 

eonflmMi  lutfajr.    Th* 
UUh  I  Mr  Watkinr  I  whhrj  to  ip^ak  on 
put  of  the  noRUiiAUotui.    I  i*  In  rttdy  (0 
apMk    t  did  aol  know  abt  ut  tht  elbtr 

If  th*  nomination)!  art  o  b«  p««!«rd 
Oft,  I  tluUl  etrUlnly  InMlut  thnt  they  b« 
eonslderrd  and  dlnpoMd  of  on  WidMt- 

Mr  BARKLEY,    Of  cour  t,  the  Sena- 
tor rfallirfi  that  thp  nrarei 
the  end  of  th*  werk  the  ca. 

for  any  Senntor,  If  he  %o  drs  . ^  ...„.- 

ftrt  wtth  acUon  at  all  unt  I  the  seiislon 
la«MM. 

Mr  TAFT  I  airree  with  the  Senator. 
1  think  we  outht  to  constd  r  tho  noml- 
nattoni.  I  did  not  know  a>  out  thl»  laxt 
objection,  which  I  under  tand  cornea 
from  a  different  source. 

Mr  WHITl.   Mr.  Prwldeijt.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  request  madt 
that  the  nomination  l)e  pa.'«4*d  over 

The  PREfilDINO  omci  R.    Without 
objection,  the  nomlnniion   of 
Morse  to  be  Under  St'creli  ry 
will  be  p«M«ed  over. 

Mr   BARKLEY.    Mr.  Pr^tdent.  I  am 
not  objecting  to  the  noml 
paaaed  over,  because  I  want 
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leotw  to  the  Senator  from  Ibfilne  a«  he  in 
to  me  at  all  timet.  Howeve  .  I  make  no 
•onmltmentj*  beyond  today  aa  to  any  of 
tMM  nominatlona. 

ORDKR  or  BtmiNliM 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah. 

becauxe  of  lack  of  time. 

under.xtiind  that  It  ha*  be<;n 

thla  aeMlon  ahall  come  to  ai 

clo«e  of  ihb  week,  it  aeema 
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requeslji  that  nomination*  ,. 

we  ought  to  know  whether 

ia  to  be  In  se.^sion  so  that 

alder  these  nominations.    I 

adjourn  until  Thursday. 

only  1  day.    I  wonder  If  the 

leader  will  tell  us  what  his 
Mr.  V/HTTE.    Mr.  Presldci»t 

frank  with  the  other  aide.    I 
why  I  objected  to  the  prcsen 
tion  of  one  nomination.    I 
reason  on  earth  beyond  the 
^ifas  requested  by  a  Senator 
It  is  the  purpose  to  take  a 
Wednesday.    I  beliere  that 
another  call  of  the  EzecutivF 
I  certainly  shall  endeavor 
about. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah 
a   call   of   the  Executive 
Wednesday,  so  that  action 

Furthermore,  is  it  the 

Senator  that  the  Senate  shal 
aion  on  Thursday  and  FYida 

Mr.   WHITE.    I  cannot 
question.    It  depends  upwi  wHat 
in  another  place.    However. 
to  me  and  I  can  exercise  any 
■mate  will  meet  on  Wedn«4ay 
day.  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
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whart  ftloBfl  tht  way  wd  dwtdt  to  ad- 
ioum  tiat  lit. 

Mr  LUCAS.  Mr,  Pr»4ld»nt,  wtil  tht 
Senator  yield  for  •  queatlonr 

Mr.  WHm.    I  yield. 

Mr  LUCAH,  May  X  Iftqulre  whrthur 
the  Senator  who  makes  this  objection  Is 
in  tht  cltyr  I 

Mr.  WHm.  Yea:  or  ha  was  a  short 
while  ago, 

Mr,  LUCAi.  Can  w#  not  have  a 
guorum  call  and  procted  to  tht  oonald- 
tratton  of  thh  nomination? 

Mr.  WHTTl.  We  would  not  gain  any- 
thing, brcnuae  he  haa  a  long  speech. 

Mr,  LUCAS.  I  am  willing  to  listen  to 
a  long  speech  In  order  to  clear  up  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  WATxiifgl  is  ready 
to  speak.  However.  I  understand  that 
objection  comes  from  other  sources.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Let  me  complete  a  some- 
what fuller  statement.      I 

The  objections  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  urge  apply  to  nomination."!  in 
the  Department  of  Labor;  the  nomina- 
tion of  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator; the  nomination  of  Federal 
Housing  Comml-s.-iloncr.  and  nomlni\tlona 
In  the  National  Labor  Ralntlon.i  Board. 
I  understand  that  one  Senator  who  had 
spoken  to  me  In  oppoMtion  to  a  certain 
nomination  does  not  desire  to  vote 
against  the  nomination,  but  desires  to 
make  a  brief  explanatory  statement  of 
hifl  attitude. 

The  objection, alao  appltN.  on  the  sec- 
ond page  of  the  calendar  to  the  nom- 
ination In  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service. 

Then  follow  a  great  number  of  nom- 
Inatlon/t  in  the  Public  !fealih  Service,  to 
which  there  Is  no  objection.  Cominf 
nearly  to  t|ie  end  of  the  calcndor.  so  far 
aa  Z  have  bton  advised  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  nominations  In  the  Post  Of- 
fice D<'parlment.  which  include  the  nom- 
ination of  Jcs.se  M.  Donaldson  to  be  Post- 
master General,  and  the  nomination  of 
Paul  Atken  to  be  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master Ocneral.  There  la  no  objection 
to  the  nomination  for  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  have  been  asked  also  to  request  that 
the  nomination  for  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator be  passed  over. 

I  think  I  have  performed  my  full  duty 
when  I  have  advised  the  Senate  of  the 
objections  that  I  am  making  and  the  rea- 
sons for  them. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  other 
Senators  that  we  have  executive  business 
on  the  calendar.  The  Senator  announced 
that  what  we  shall  do  the  rest  of  the 
week  depends  on  what  happens  in  the 
other  body.  I  presume  he  has  reference 
to  the  "runt"  mouse  known  as  the  Wol- 
cott  bill,  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
laboring  of  the  mountain. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  would  not  express  it  in 
quite  that  way. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  At  any  rate,  our  ac- 
tion on  the  question  of  price  control  will 
depend  somewhat  on  whether  the  House 
acts  upon  this  diminutive  animal  which 
I  think  I  have  accurately  described. 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  do  not  like  the  Sena 
tor's  descriptive  terms. 


Mr  DARKLIY  R^iardlMs  of  that,  we 
havr  biiaiuesN  In  the  foriA  of  an  Executive 
Calandar,  Why  can  wa  not  moot  tomor- 
row and  irt  Senatora  aptak  to  their 
hraru'  contpnt  with  rafaraneo  to  noml- 
natinna,  and  than  vote  on  them,  so  that 
if  and  when  this  animal  come*  over  from 
the  other  body,  we  can  identify  it  when 
It  artivrs.  and  can  than  dattrmina  what 
action  tu  take  upon  It? 

K>aT  Omoi  OCTARTMINT 

Mr.  McXELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?      , 

Mr.  WIHTB.  2  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennesaot. 

Mr.  McKBLLAR.  Mr.  President.  X 
think  there  1.'^  one  nomination  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  la  no  objection 
I  have  heard  no  disapproval.  The  com- 
mittee was  unanimous.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  to  a.tk  that  the  nomination 
of  Jeasa  M.  Donnld.wn  to  be  Postmaster 
General  be  confirmed? 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  I  ask 
that  the  nomination  be  confirmed  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Th« 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Jesae  M.  Donaldson  to  be  Post- 
ma.Hter  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  h  confirmed, 
and.  without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  notified  forthwith. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  X 
make  the  aame  request  with  respect  to 
tha  nomination  of  Paul  Aiken  to  ba 
Sacond  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

The  FRE8IDING  OFFICER.  Tha 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Paul  Aiken  to  ba  Sacond  Aaalat- 
ant  PMtma.<trr  General. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  aug- 
gp."<t  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Paul 
Alkcn  to  be  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  have  no  obJecUon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Ls  confirmed 
and.  without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  notified  forthwith. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  In  view  of 
the  situation  which  has  developed  and 
Influenced  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky  

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  There  Is "  no  objection 
to  the  nomination  of  Carl  Raymond 
Gray,  Jr..  to  be  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  have  no  objection. 

VrrERANS-  ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Carl  Raymond  Gray,  Jr..  to  be 
Administrator  of  Veterans*  Aflfairs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed- 
and.  without  objection,  the  President  wiU 
be  immediately  notified. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICK 

The  legi-slative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
certain  nominaUons  in  the  Public  Health 
Service. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Prtildant,  In  order  to 
aava  prlnttnt ,  I  autltit  that  all  the  nom- 
Inatloni  In  ihr  Publle  Htallh  6;^rvloe  be 
conHrmed  an  bloo.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion, 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICITR.  Without 
objection,  (lie  tiomtnutlonN  mo  conftimed 
en  bloc:  and.  without  ubjpvtlon.  the  Prea- 
Ident  will  be  Immediately  noilflrd. 

mom 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  we  h««ve 
made  nomc  progrcai  with  tho  Executive 
Calendar.  I  think  It  ahould  be  under- 
itood  by  nil  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
we  are  to  hr.vu  a  session  tomorrow  and 
that  at  some  stage  of  the  proceedings 
tomorrow  there  will  be  another  rfTori  to 
have  nn  executive  HSslon  for  the  con- 
Blucratlon  of  nominations  which  have 
been  p:\ised  over,  and  any  others  which 
mny  be  In  order.  With  that  understand- 
ing, and  with  that  statement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  In  legislative  8es.slon,  I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Tho  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  4 
o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  rcce<s  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
December  10, 1947,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  tho 
Senate  Docembar  16  (legislative  day  of 
December  4).  1847: 

DRf  ARTMBNT   Of   JUSTtCa 

Peyton  rurd,  of  Olclnhnms,  to  be  tht  At- 
alitant  to  tht  Attorney  OenornI,  vice  Hon. 
Douglas  W.  MoOrtgor.  rtilgncd. 

KoutiNO  IxprntTra 

Tight  I.  Woeda,  of  XllinoU.  to  ba  Mousing 
Ixpedittr. 

In  the  Armt 

Ma  J.  Otn.  Henry  Splovt  Aurand,  Army  of 
tho  United  BtBte*  (brlgadltr  general.  United 
Btatea  Army),  for  nppnintment  at  Dirtctor, 
Service.  Supply,  nnd  Procurement.  United 
•tatet  Army,  with  the  rnnH  of  lleutennnt 
ganrral  under  the  provleluni  of  acctlon  004 
of  tht  Officer  Perionnel  Act  of  1047. 

Tho  followlng^nnmed  offlcen  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  positions  Indicated  under  tht 
provltlona  of  trctlon  604  of  the  omcer  Per- 
eonnel  Act  of  1047: 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  Lawton  Collins.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  United 
States  Army),  to  be  Daputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
United  States  Army,  with  the  rank  of  general. 

Maj.  Gen.  Wlllard  Stewart  Paul.  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  general.  United 
States  Army),  to  be  Director.  Personnel  and 
Administration,  United  States  Army^  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Stephen  J.  Chamberlln.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general.  United 
States  Army),  to  be  Director  of  Intelligence, 
United  States  Army,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Manton  Sprague  Eddy,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general.  United 
States  Army),  to  be  Director  of  Army  Edu- 
cation System,  and  Commandant,  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general. 

The  following-named  oflBcers  for  temporary 
appointments  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the 
proylsions  of  section  515  of  the  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1947: 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.  Gen.  Doyle  Overt  ton  Hlckey.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel.  United 
States  Army). 


Bfla.  Qen.  Joseph  Cowlt*  M^haffty.  Army  of 
tht  United  luttt  (tulunti,  United  Stttta 
Army), 

Brg,  Otn.  Jonathan  Wavtrly  Andtraon, 
Army  of  tho  United  SLatas  (oolontl,  United 
Min!rt  Army). 

0;ig.  Ota.  Reaeee  OaasBball  Crawford,  aa- 
tiainnt  to  tht  ChUf  of  Eiiginears  (ooloittl. 
Uuiitd  atattt  Artny). 

Brig.  Otn.  Jamea  Kirk.  aRsisttnt  to  tha 
Oltiof  of  Ordnanct  (ooluntl.  United  Itatas 
Army). 

BriK.  Ofn.  Alfrtd  Blxby  Quintnn,  Jr .  Army 
of  tha  Uniitd  atattt  (oolontl,  United  Suttt 
Army). 

Brig  Otn.  Htnry  Bidding  Ltwlt.  atilttant 
Tho  Adjutant  Gauernl  (oolontl,  Unlttd 
■tutti  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charlts  Gardiner  Htlmiok,  Army 
of  the  United  Btatei  (oolontl.  United  StnUt 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  Lnfnyctte  Woart,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  United  SUttt 
Army ) . 

B.;b.  Ocn.  Hsnry  B:nton  Sayler,  aislotant 
to  tht  Chltf  of  Ordnunct  (colonel,  Unlttd 
Stflteo  Army). 

Bi-;g.  Gen.  Vernon  Evani,  Army  of  tht 
United  States  (colonel,  United  Slates  Army). 

BrlB.  Gen.  Arthur  Arnim  White.  Army  of 
the  Unlttd  Statta  (oolontl.  United  Stattt 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Stanley  Lonso  Soott.  Army  of  tht 
United  States  (colonti.  United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen,  ChnrlOH  Andrew  Wllloughby, 
Army  of  tht  United  Suits  (colonel,  Unlttd 
Stales  Army). 

Br!|t.  Gen.  Roderick  Random  Allen,  Army  of 
the  Unlitd  Statta  (ooloiitl,  Unlttd  Statts 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Otn.  Prank  Augtut  Hetleman.  Amy 
of  the  Unlttd  itatta  (oolunol,  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Otn  Albtrt  Oowptr  Smith,  Army  of 
tht  Unlttd  Stattt  (colonti,  Unlttd  Statts 
Army ) . 

Br  g.  Otn.  William  Prtdtrlo  Marquat,  Army 
of  the  Unlttd  Stattt  (oolontl,  Unlttd  Statta 
Army). 

Brig.  Otn.  Abram  Frnnklln  Klblcr,  Army  of 
tht  Unlttd  Stattt  (culonel.  United  btattt 
Army). 

Brig.  Otn.  John  Irnttt  O.ihlqulit,  Army  of 
tht  Unlttd  SUttt  (ooloncl,  United  Stattt 
Army). 

Bi-.g.  Otr.  Ltator  Johnson  Whltlock,  Army 
of  tho  United  Stattt  (oolontl,  United  Stattt 
Army). 

Brig.  Otn.  Oeorgt  Anthony  Horknn.  As- 
tlsiant  to  the  Quartermaster  Otntral  (colo- 
nel. United  States  Army). 

Brl:;.  Ocn.  Ray  Tyson  Maddocks.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Hobart  Raymond  Gay,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  United  States 
Army), 

Brig.  Gen.  Jerrey  Vrchllcky  Matejka.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  United  SUtes 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  Andrew  Pick,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  United 
States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Herschel  Middleswart, 
Asslstrnt  to  the  Quartermaster  General 
(lieutenant  colonel.  United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Russel  Burton  Reynolds,  Army 
o'  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel. 
United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Oliver  Reeder,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Will 'am  Maynadier  Miley,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
United  SUtes  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Leo  Weible.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  United 
SUtes  Army). 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Franklin  Prague  Shaw,  Army  of  the 
United   States    (Ueutenant   colonel.   United 
States  Army). 


Tht  followinj*namtd  oOaara  for  apaolnt- 
nsant  In  the  itfular  Amy  el  the  OiUted 
iutea  10  the  rwiee  iiidteaiei  vmtm  tBe  pfft- 
viiiaiia  of  title  V  of  tht  Offloar  >aiiBM>al  Ael 
uf  1P4T,  will)  (iHtes  of  rank  to  be  aa  eatab- 
llshtd  UBder  tht  provuions  of  tht  afoM- 
mantloMd  lltlti 

fo  ba  ma/er  g tnarad 

Mill,  Otn,  Mnnton  iprafue  Mdy,  Army  of 
tht  Unlttd  statat  (brlfadlar  lentral.  thtltad 
itattt  Army). 

Lt,  Otn,  Jnatph  Lawton  Oolllns.  Army  nf 
tht  Unltpd  Stattt  (brigadier  gtnernl.  United 
States  Army). 

Lt,  Gen,  Matthew  Bunker  Rldiway.  Armt 
of  tht  United  Stattt  (brigadier  gtntral. 
United  Stnus  Army). 

Lt,  Gon.  L<»Rny  Luttt,  Army  of  tht  Unlttd 
Stattt  (brlgafiltr  gtntral,  Unlttd  Statta 
Army). 

Lt.  Otn.  John  Rttd  Rodgt,  Army  of  tht 
Unlttd  SUttt  (brigadier  gtntral.  United 
SUtet  Army). 

Lt.  Gen,  John  Edwin  Hull.  Army  of  tht 
United  Btatet  (brlgadltr  gtntral,  UnlUd 
Statea  Army). 

Otn.  Lucius  DuBitrnon  Clay.  Army  of  tht 
Uniud  Stattt  (brlgadltr  gtntral,  Unlttd 
St'^tea  Armv). 

Lt  Gen,  Albtrt  Condy  Wedemevc^r.  Army  of 
tht  United  States  (brtimdler  general,  United 
Btatea  Armv). 

Lt.  Oen,  Raymond  Stalllngt  McLaln.  Army 
of  tht  United  Stnttt  (brlgadltr  gtntral, 
Unlttd  Btattt  Army). 

Mo],  Oen,  Stephen  J.  Ohamberiln,  Army 
of  the  United  Stnttt  (brlgadltr  central, 
United  Stntpi  Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  WlUlt  Dale  Crltttnberger,  Armv  of 
the  United  Stattt  (brlgadltr  gtntral,  Unlttd 
StAttH  Armv  I. 

Lt,  Otn,  Geoff rty  Rtytt,  Arm?  of  tht  Unlttd 
Stattt  (brlgadltr  gtntral,  Unlttd  Btatta 
Army). 

MnJ.  Otn.  Harold  Rot  Bull.  Army  of  tha 
Unlttd  Stattt  (brlgadltr  gtntral,  Unlttd 
Butts  Army). 

MaJ.  Oan.  Htnry  Splttt  Aurand,  Army  of 
tht  Unlttd  Stattt  (brlgadltr  gtntral,  Unltt<| 
BUttt  Army). 

MaJ.  Otn.  Jamto  Alward  Van  Pleat,  Army 
of  tht  Unlttd  SUtto  (brlgadltr  gtntral. 
United  Slates  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Clartnot  Ralph  Rutbntr.  Army  of 
the  United  Stattt  (brlgadltr  gtntral.  United 
St.ites  Army). 

Mai.  Gen.  Wlllnrd  Stewart  Paul.  Army  of 
tht  United  Stattt  (brlgadltr  general.  United 
Stales  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  Sprague  Belghtler,  Army 
of  tht  United  Statts  (brigadier  general, 
tlnttcd  States  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Fleming  Moort,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  general.  United 
States  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gsn.  William  Henry  Harrison  Morris, 
Jr..  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  United  States  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Walter  Melville  Robertson.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
United  States  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Archibald  Vincent  Arnold.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
United  States  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Louis  Aleck  Craig.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (brigadier  general.  United 
States  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frank  William  Milbum.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  United 
States  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Jacob  Richards,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  United 
States  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Wolcott  Ryder,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general.  United 
States  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Stafford  LcRoy  Irwin,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general.  United 
States  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  William  Leonard,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general.  United 
SUtes  Army)  . 
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lf«J.  Oen    Alfrvd  Itulmllten 
Army  of  the  United  State*  (brtcadler 
United  States  Army). 

M«]  Orn.  Joseph  May  BwUig.  Arm] 
United    States    (brtyadlcr    general, 
SUtes  Army). 

IfaJ.  Oen.  Sdwatd  Bale  Brooks. 
the  United  States  (brlcadler  gcnerml 
•tatss  Army). 

MaJ.  a«n.  WUton  Burton  Persons, 
the  United  8t«tes  (brigadier  general. 
States  Army). 

llsj.  Oen.  Olea  Bdgar  Bdgerton 
the   United   States    (colonel,   United 
Anny). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Sverctt  Strait  Hughes 
Ordnance  (eolone*.  United  Suies 

IteJ.  0«n.  Donald  Hilary  ConnoU] 
of  the  United  States  (colcmel.  Unitcc 
Army) 

Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  Albert  '▼heelei , 
€d  the  United  State*  (major  genera:, 
of    Knglneers    and    cdonel.    United 
Army).  _ 

Ma}.  Gen.  John  Porter  Lucas.  Ann; 
United  SUtes  (colonel.  United  States 

Maj.  Oen.  Ira  Thomas  Wychc.  The 
General  (eolonel.  United  State*  Arm: 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Louis  Hcmer.  Arm; 
Vntted  .state*  (colonel.  United  SUtes 

MaJ.  Oen.  Albert  Monmouth  Jone: 
Of  tiM  United  States  (colonel.  Unitec 
Anny). 

MaJ  Oen.  Olft  AattJm.  Army  of  the 
State*  (eolonel.  United  States  Army 

Brtff.  Oan.  Harry  Jama*  Malcny 
the  United  States   (ookmel.  United 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Bdwln  PearaoD  Parker.  Ji 
of  the  United  State*  (colonel.  UnlteC 
Army). 

Maj.  0?n.  John  Breitllng  Coulter 
the   United    States    (colonel.    United 
Army). 

Mai.  Oen.  Limaford  Errett  Oliver 
the  United  State*   (colonel.  United 
Army). 

Ma).  Oen.  William  Richard  Schmld 
or  the  United  Stat**  (colonel.  Unitec 
Armyt. 

Ma}.  Oen.  Robert  Walter  Crnwfortl 
of  th9  United  States  (colonel.  United 
Army). 

MaJ.    Oen.   Orlando  Ward.    Array 
United  Stat**  (colonel.  United  States 

Ma<.   Oen.   J?ns  Anderson   Doe 
th9   United   States    (colonel.   United 
Army). 

Mat.  Oen.  Thomas   Bernard   Larklh 
Quartermaster     Oeneral     (colonel 
States  Army). 

MnJ.  Gen.  James  Allen  Lester.  Arm] 
Vnltcd     State*      (colons.     United 
Array). 

"lf»J.  Oen.  Patil  John  Mtieller.  Arm] 
United  State*  fc<4onel.  United  States 

MiJ.  Ofn.  Lelsnd  Stanford  Hobbs 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United 
AnnyV. 

Mia).  0«B.  Roaeo*  Baroett  Woodrufl . 
of  the  United  Stata*  (eoiOBel.  United 
Army). 

Mai.  Oen.  Horace  Logan  MdSrlde 
the  United  State*    (colonel.  United 
Army» 

Ma<    Oen.  WlIMam  Morris  Hofe 
the  United  States    (colonel.   United 
Army). 

Mai.  Oen.  wmtan  Olenn  Ltreaay, 
the   United   State*    (colonel.   United 
Army). 

Bxig.  Ora.  Robert  Walker  Grow, 
the   United   Stav^    (colonel.  United 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Bchtard  Mallorv  Almond 
ct  the  United  State*  (colonel.  United 


I  eneral. 

of  the 
United 


A  my  of 

United 

i  rmy  o< 
United 

A^y  at 
State* 


Chief 


Ir  spectc 


>. 
MaJ.  Geo.  Fsrey  WUUam  OarifiMm 
the  United  BUXm   (ooloiMl,  Uaitad 
). 


December  15 


On^enther.  Maj   Oen.  Robert  Chauncey  Macon.  Army 

of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United  State* 
Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  William  Cnrtls  Chase.  Army  of 
the  United  State*  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Leven  Cooper  Allen.  Army  of 
the  United  State*  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  Withers  Alexander  Burress, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (coloneJ,  United 
States  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  Daniel  Noce.  Army  oi  the  United 
States  (colonel.  United  States  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  John  Matthew  Devine,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Frederick  Augustue  Irving, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United 
States  Army). 

Maj  Gen.  William  Willis  Eagles,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  Unlt«d  States 
Army).'  I 

Ma].  Gen.  Ernest  Nason  Harmon.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Arthur  McKinley  Harper.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  (3en.  Milton  Baldrldge  Halsey,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  United  State* 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  CHiarles  Love  MuIUns.  Jr..  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United  SUtes 
Army) 

Maj.  Oen.  Prank  Augtistus  Keating.  Army 
of  thr;  United  States  (colonel.  United  Statea 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Herman  Peldroan.  assistant  to 
the  Quartermaster  General  (colonel.  United 
States  Army). 

Maj  Oen.  Andrew  Davis  Bruce.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  Charles  Lawrence  Bolt^,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

To  be  trigadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Cowles  Mehailey.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jonathan  Waverly  Anderson. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  United 
States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Roscoe  Campbell  Crawford,  as- 
sistant to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (colonel, 
United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Kirk,  assistant  to  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  (colonel,  Unltfd  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  Blxby  Quinton,  Jr.,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Bfig.  Gen.  Henry  Balding  Lewis.  Assistant 
The  Adjutant  General  (colon*'.  United  StaUs 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Gardiner  HehxUck.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  Lafayette  Weart,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Henry  Benton  Sayler.  J^mHttUnt 
to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  (colonel,  IMted 
States  Army). 

Brig.   Gen.   Vernon   Evans.   Army   of   the 

United  States  (colonel.  United  States  Army). 

of  Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  Amlm  White,  Army  of 

States      the   United  States   (oolonel.  United   States 

Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Stanley  Lonzo  Scott,  Army  of 
the  United  iJtates  (ookmel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.   Oen.    Charles    Andrew   WOlooghhy, 

Army  ot  the  United  States  (oolooel.  United 

States  Army). 

4rmy  of  &"lg.  Gen.  Roderick  Random  A!!pn.  Army 

Statss      of  the  United  States  (oolonel,  Uuted  States 
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Brig.  Gen.  ftsnk  Augtist  HeUeman,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United  SUtes 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Cowper  Smith.  Army  ot 
the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Prederle  Marquat,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  United  States 
Army). 

Br:g.  Oen.  Abram  Franklin  Klbler,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Ernest  Dahlqutst.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Lester  Johnson  Whltlock.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Anthony  Horkan,  As- 
sistant to  The  Quartermaster  General  (colo- 
nel. United  SUtes  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Ray  Tyson  Maddocka,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  United  States 
Army). 

Mpj.  Gen.  Harry  John  Collins.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (colonel,  United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Hobart  Raymond  Gay,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jerry  Vrchlicky  Matajka,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  G3n.  Lewis  Andrew  Pick,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  United 
States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  Herschel  Midd'eswart. 
Assistant  to  The  Quartermaster  General 
(lieutenant  colonel.  United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Russel  Burton  Reynolds.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (UeuUnant  colonel. 
United  SUtes  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  Oliver  Reeder,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  United 
States  Arm^). 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Battey  McCIure.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  United 
States  Army). 

Mai.  Gen.  Lawrence  Carmel  Jaynes,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
United  SUtes  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Floyd  Lavinlus  Parks,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  United 
States  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hugh  John  Casey,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  United 
Stat2s  Army). 

Brig.  (3en.  WUllam  Maynadier  Miley.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel. 
United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Leo  Weible,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  United 
States  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Leslie  Richard  Groves.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  as- 
sistant to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  United  SUtes  Army). 

Hal  Oen.  James  George  Christiansen, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. United  States  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Paul  WUklns  Kendall,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  United 
States  Army). 

Mjij.  Gen.  Anthony  Clement  McAullffe, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel.  United  States  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  WUlard  Gordon  Wyman.  Army 
at  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colonel. 
United  States  Anay). 

Maj.  Gen.  WUllam  Benjamin  Kean.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
United  SUtes  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Ewart  Gladstone  Plank.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
United  States  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Lyman  Louis  Lemnltaer,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  oolonel. 
United  States  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Clovla  Ethel bert  Byers.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lleutoiant  eolODti.  United 
States  Army). 
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Maj.  Gen.  Maxwell  Davenport  Taylor.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Rollln  Larrabee  TUton.  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  United  SUtes 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  Page  Hardaway,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.    Gen.   John    Millikln.    Army    of    the 

United  SUtes  (colonel.  United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Curtis  Lockwood.  Jr., 

Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  United 

States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Montgomery,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Thompson  Blood.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  Lewis  Twaddle,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  Russell  Young,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Morton  MUliken,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  Albert  Zundel,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Pearson  Mencher,  Army  of  the 

United  States  (colonel.  United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gan.  Barnwell  Rhett  Legge,  Army  of 

the   United   States    (colonel.   United   States 

Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Roy  Charles  Lemach  Graham, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United 
States  Army). 

Brig.  G3n.  Robert  Marks  Bathurst.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Elbert  Louis  Ford.  Army  of  the 

United  States  (colonel.  United  States  Army). 

Brig.    Gen.    WUllam    Kelly    Harrison,    Jr., 

Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  United 

States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Aaron  Bradshaw,  Jr.,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Laurence  Bolton  Reiser.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  United  SUtes 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  David  Shea,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUlard  Wadsworth  Irvine,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Everett  Ernest  Brown,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  United  SUtes 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  Martin  Foster,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  United  States 
Army).  / 

Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  Charles  Beebe,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Leland  Eberle,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  United  SUtes 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  Brooks  Bradford,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ward  Hale  Marls,  Army  of  the 

United  States  (colonel.  United  States  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Edward  Bergin,  Army 

of  the  United  States  (colonel,  United  States 

Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Julian  Canine.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  United  SUtes 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Klrkland  Rice.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Robinson  Earl  Duff,  Army  of 
the  United  State*  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 


Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  Wade  Herren,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Hubert  Don  Hoover.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Oliver  Shoe,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Roy  Victor  Rickard.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  United 
States  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  John  Huston  Church,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  United 
States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Alonzo  Patrick  Fox.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  United 
States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Josef  Robert  Sheetz,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  United 
States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Truman  Caspjer  Thorson,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
United  SUtes  Army ) . 

Brig.  Gsn.  WiUiam  Arthur  Belderllnden, 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (Ueutenant  oolo- 
nel. United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Francis  Hlckey,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  Bsnham  Sherman,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gsn.  Jesmond  Dene  Balmer,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gsn.  Reuben  Ellis  Jenkins.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  United 
States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Homer  Scule,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  United 
States  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Whitfield  Putnam  Shepard, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. United  States  Army). 

Brig.  Gsn.  Ira  Piatt  Swift,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  United 
SUtes  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Joseph  MuUer,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  United 
SUtes  Army). 

MEDICAL  COEPS 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Mitchell  Willis,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical  Corps). 

Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  Whltcomb  Bliss,  The 
Surgeon  General  (colonel.  Medical  Corps). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Corwin  Beach,  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant to  The  Surgeon  General  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps). 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Walton  Kenner,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical  Corps). 

Maj.  Gen.  Malcolm  Cummings  Grow,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical  Corps). 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Omar  Helnrlch  Quade,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical  Corps) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Edward  Allen  Noyes.  Assistant 
to  The  Stirgeon  General  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Albertus  Bethea.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical  Corps) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Guy  Blair  Denlt,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (colonel.  Medical  Corps). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Ignatius  Martin,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  Medical  Corps). 

ozarrAL  cobps 
To  be  major  general 
Brig  Gen.  Thomsis  Lovet  Smith,  Assistant 
to  The   Surgeon   Oeneral    (colonel.  Dental 
Corpe). 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Walter  Duncan  Love,  Dental  Corps. 

VmSIMABT    COBPS 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.   James   Alexander  McCaUam,   Veter- 
inary Corps. 


CRAPLAOn 


To  be  major  general 
Maj.  Oen.  Luther  Deck  MUler,  Army  of  the 
United  States    (brigadier   general.  Chief  of 
Chaplains  and  colonel.  Corps  of  Chaplains). 
To  be  brigadier  general 
Chaplain  (Col.)  James  Hugh  O'NeUl,  Army 
of   the   United   States    (lieutenant   colonel. 
Corps  of  Chaplains). 

PSOMOnONS  IN  THE  RECTTLAR  AEMT  OT  TBX 

United  States 

MEOiCAi.  conps 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 

Maj.   Sara   Foster   Seeley.   Medical   Corp* 

(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 

27.  1946. 

MaJ.  WUllam  Draper  North,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  June  27,  1946. 

Maj.  cniflord  Veryl  Morgan,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
27,  1946. 

Maj.  William  Henry  Lawton.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  cclc-nel).  with  rank  from  Jvm* 
27,  1946. 

Maj.  James  Elmo  Yarbrough,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
27,  1948. 

Maj.  Abner  Zehm,  Medical  Corps  (tempo- 
rary colonel),  with  rank  from  June  27,  1946. 
Maj.  John  Winchester  Rich,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel) .  with  rank  from  June  27, 
1916. 

MaJ.  Hervey  Burson  Porter,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Jtine 
27,  1943. 

MaJ.  Norman  Hyde  WUey.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
27.  1946. 

Maj.  Paul  Irwin  Robinson,  Medical  Corps 
(temocrary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
27,  1946. 

Maj.  SUas  Beach  Hays,  Medical  Corps  (tem- 
porary colonel),  with  rank  from  June  27, 
1946. 

MaJ.  Henry  WUllam  Dalne,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Earl  Maxwell.  Medical  Corps  (tem- 
porary colonel),  with  rank  from  Jvme  27, 
1916. 

Maj.  WUford  P.  Hall,  Medical  Corps  (tem- 
porary colonel),  with  rank  from  June  87, 
1946. 

Maj.  Daniel  John  Berry.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
27,  1946. 

Maj.  Roary  Adlal  Murchison,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
June  27,  1946. 

MaJ.  Patd  Hayes.  Medical  Corps   (tempo- 
rary colonel),  with  rank  from  June  27,  1946. 
Maj.  George  Hollander  DonneUy,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
June  27,  1946. 

MaJ.  Francis  WUlard  Prultt,  Medical  Corps 
(temoorary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
27,  1946. 

Maj.  Elbert  DeCoursey.  Medical  (Torps  (tem- 
porary colonel),  with  rank  from  June  27, 
1946. 

Maj.  John  Frederick  Bohlender,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
June  27.  1946. 

Maj.  CJharles  Scott  Mudgett.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
27,  1946. 

MaJ.  Ellis  McFenin  Altfather,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  June  27.  1946. 

Maj.  Aubrey  Le Verne  Bradford,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
June  27,  1946. 

Maj.  Rollln  LeRoy  Bauchsples,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rwik  trom 
June  27,  1946. 
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ICaJ.  Dsrtd  ffiiiial   Ltston.  Medicfl 
ftM^orary  eolaiMl).  wtUi  rank 
1?.  1»W. 

Ifa].   John   Ruxton  Wood.   Medics^ 
(t«iiiporax7  colooel).  wtth  rsnic 

rt.  1046. 

MaJ.  Jack  wmUBn  arbwta.  Medicttl 
{tmupomj  ItoMMnant  colonel),   w 
(rora  June  27.  1M« 

M^J.  Clyde  Lemuel  BroUkers. 
(tHBpcnry  cotonel).  witb  rank 
9T.  10M. 

MaJ.  Refer  Oaftord  Prentiss.  Jr..  Medical 
Corps  (temporsLTy  colonel).  wlUi  raiik  from 
June  27.  1946. 

MsJ.  Oeorce  HocafaU.  Medical  Cor]  >s  (tem- 
pormry  colonel) .  wltb  rank  from  }une  27. 
IMS 

MaJ.  Harold  Edward  Schneider.  Medical 
Oorps  (temporary  colonel),  witb  ra^k  from 
June  27.  1946. 

Mji].  Olln  Poster  Mcllnay.  Medic  tl  Corps 
ftemporary  colonel),  with  rank  fr4m  June 
T7.  1946. 

MaJ.  Samuel  Howard  Alexander,  Medical 
Oorps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rabk  from 
June  27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Warren  Mlmirs  Scott. 
(temporary  cotonel),  with  rank 
rt.  1946. 

MaJ.  Jiames  Harrey  Turner.  Medl4al 
ftanporary  cokHMl),  wtih  rank 
n.  1946. 

MaJ.  Bobert  Bugenc  Bitner.  Medical 
(temporary  ootocel).  with  ranlc 
rt.  I94«. 

MaJ.  Aleundcr  OUa  Half.  Mcdl^ 
(temporary  colooel).  with  rank  fipm 
rt.  1046. 

MaJ.  OUles  Bdvard  Horrocka.  Medical 
Oorpa  (tamporary  colonel),  with  r^nk  from 
June  27.  1946. 

MaJ.  BalpM  Matthew  Thompson  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel ),  with  rink  from 
June  27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Paul  Crump  GUUland.  Medl^ 
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(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  fijsm 
27.  1946 

Ma).  Crawford  Fountain  Sams,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rink  from 
June  27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Clarence  Woodson  .  HardyJ  Medical 
corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rink  from 
June  27.  1946. 

MaJ.   Robert   Kdward   Lee.   Medical 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  fipm 
27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Robert  Bdwln  Peyton 
(temporary  colonel ) .  with  rank  fron 
1946. 

MaJ.    Harold    Hanson    Twltchell 
Corps  (temporary  colonti).  with 
June  27.  1»««. 

MaJ.  Clement  Franklin  St.  John  Medical 
Oorpa  (temporary  colonel),  with  rink  from 
June  27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Ouran  H.  Summers.  MecUial  Corps 
(temporary  colonel ).  with  rank  fron  June  27. 
1946 

MaJ.  James  He<l«ce  Foraee.  Medial  Corps 
(temporary  eolocel).  with  rank  froa  June  27, 
1946. 

MaJ.  Walter  Atwater  Carlson.  Mtd  cal 
(temporary  colonel ) .  with  rank  f9>m 
rt.  1946. 

MaJ.  Robert  Moore  AUott.  MediHl 
(tamporary  eoloael).  wtth  rank  (4am 
f».  1946 

MaJ.  Bdward  Joaeph  Tracy.  Medl  nl 
(temporary  eQlon«l),  wtth  tank  ffotn 
IT.  1946 

MaJ  AmoM  ANMbaM  Albright  Medical 
Corps  (wiiwiiy  talnM),  with  ifAk  from 
Jvne  2T.  1946 

M«J.  Robert  Cabantas  OMkUl,  Mt«lcal 
Oerpa  (temporary  n««tenant  colonel),  wtth 
nnk  from  June  27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Dan  Hark  Ctlt.  Medical  CohM  (tem- 
■orary  «QliB6l).  wttk  rank  (torn  June  27. 
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Corps 
June 

Corps 
June 

Corps 
June 

Corps 
June 


Corps 
June 


Corp* 
June 

Corps 
June 

Ocopa 
June 


MaJ.  WUllfim  Spencer  Stone.  Medical  Oorps 
(temporary  coIonH) .  with  rank  from  June  27, 
1946. 

MaJ.  Mllford  T.  Kubln.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel ) ,  with  rank  from  June  27, 
1946. 

MaJ.  John  Edward  Pluenneke,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
June  27.  194R. 

MaJ.  James  Donley  Gardner.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel) ,  with  rank  from  June  27. 
1946 

MaJ.  Bmmett  Bryan  LItteral.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel) ,  with  rank  from  June  27, 
1946. 

MaJ.  AoBtln  Lowrey,  Jr..  Medleal  Corps 
(temporary  ccdonel).  with  rank  from  June 
27.  1946. 

Maj.  Carl  WiUard  Tempel.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Mwl   Pazdral.  Medical   Corps   (tem- 
porary color.el ) .  with  rank  from  June  27. 1946. 
MaJ.  George  Dewey  Newton,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary   lieutenant   colonel),  with   rank 
from  June  27.  1946. 

M;»J  Georfte  Edward  Leone.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel) .  with  rank  from  June  27, 
1946. 

MaJ.  Albe.n  Henry  Schwlchtenberg,  Medical 
Oorps  (temoorary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
June  27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Ehrling  Uoyd  Bergqulst.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
June  27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Wendell  .'Uline  Weller.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel) .  with  rank  from  June  27. 
1946. 

MaJ.  Clinton  Stone  Lyter,  Medical  Corps 
( temporary  c<4onel ) .  with  rank  from  June  27. 
1946. 

MaJ.  Walter  Lee  Peterson.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel) .  with  rank  from  June  27, 
1946 

MaJ.  Riissell  Samuel  Leone.  Medical  (Dorps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  frcm  June 
27.  1946. 

Ma).  Dwight  Moody  Kubns.  Medleal  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Lawrence  Abraham  Mattemes.  Medi- 
cal Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank 
from  June  27,  1946. 

MaJ  Artliur  Lyman  Streeter,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary'  colonel),  with  rank  from  Juue 
27.  1946. 

MaJ.  John  Alexander  Isherwood,  Medical 
Corps  ( temporary-  colonel ) ,  with  rank  from 
June  27,  1346. 

MaJ.  Harold  Bradley  Luacombe,  Medical 
Corps  (tenoorary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
June  27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Charles  Lewis  Balrd.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Jvme 
27.  1946.  I 

MaJ.  Thomas  Nellson  Page.  M«dical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Samuel  Leonard  Cooke.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Harold  Eastman  Ckxler.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  Jum;  27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Victor  Allen  Byrnes.  Medical  Oorpa 
(temporary  cotonel).  with  tajik  ftom  June 
27.  1946.  I 

MaJ.  wmtam  SnUtli  George.  MMleal  C^ps 
(temporary  eolontf),  with  rank  from  June 
17.  1946. 

MaJ.  GuaUTe  ■?«*•»  Ledfcn.  Medical 
Oorpa  (temporary  oolODal),  wttti  rank  from 
June  27.  1946. 

MaJ.  Herbert  Theodora  lerwtld.  Medical 
Oorps  (temporary  ooionet).  wltb  rank  fiom 
June  r.  1946. 

MaJ.  Robert  Reevt  btlU.  Mtdical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel ),  wtth  rank  frpm  Juue 
AT.  1946. 


M&J.  Charles  Laum  Leedham,  Medical  Oorps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
27,  1946. 

MaJ.  Frederick  Cantwell  KeHy,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
July  12,  1946. 

MaJ.  William  Henry  Powell.  Jr..  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colcmel),  with  rank  from 
July  12.  1946. 

MaJ.  Junius  Penny  Smith.  Medical  <3orps 
(temponrj  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  July  14.  1946. 

MaJ.  Harry  George  Armstrong.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
JlUy  15.  1946. 

MaJ.  Cleveland  Rex  Steward.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Octo- 
ber 5.  1946. 

Ma].  William  A.  Dalns  Woolgar.  Medical 
Coros  ( temporary  colonel ) ,  with  rank  from 
October  19,  1946. 

MaJ.  Karl  Bosenius  Lundeberg.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
October  19,  1948. 

MaJ.  Arthur  Herman  Corliss.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Octo- 
ber 19.  1946. 

MaJ.  Jonathan  .Milton  Rigdon.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
October  19,  1946. 

MaJ.  Roland  Keith  Charles.  Jr..  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  December  20.  1946. 

MaJ.  Joaeph  Julius  Hornlsher.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  December  23.  1946. 

Ma).  Frederic  Ballard  Westervelt.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
January  3,  1947. 

MaJ.  Otis  Otto  Benson,  Jr.,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Kenneth  Arthur  Brewer.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
February  1,  1947. 

MaJ.  Norman  Wilhalm  Anderson.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
February  1.  1947. 

MaJ  Paul  Strimple  Fanrher.  Medical  Cotp* 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Vlnnie  Hale  Jeffress.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rauk  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1947. 

MaJ.  Kenneth  Frederick  Ernst,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
February  1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Theodore  Longworth  Pinley.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  February  1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Kermlt  Hoyt  Gates.  Medical  C^orps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1947. 

Mai.  Charles  Lee  Klrkpatrlck.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel;,  with  rank  from 
February  1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Loyd  Eugene  Grlffla,  Medical  Corpa 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Joseph  HamUton  McNlnch.  Medical 
(Xrps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
February  1.  1947. 

M«].  WUUaa  MTera  Kannard,  Medical 
Oorps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  ftom 
February  1.  194T. 

MaJ.  Edward  MWer  8ag«r.  Medical  Oorpa 
(tamporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Allan  Brodle  Ramsay.  Medical  Oorpa 
(temporary  eotoitel),  with  rank  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1947. 

Maj.  AchUlee  Lacy  Tynea.  Medical  Oorpa 
(temporary  eolomd),  with  rank  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1947. 

MaJ-  Robert  Barrett  Skinner.  Medleal  Oorpa 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rMik  tnm  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1941. 


1947 
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MaJ.  James  Little  Murchlson,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
February  1.  1947. 

MaJ.  William  Clarence  Knott.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Paul  Edmund  Keller,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Albert  Henry  Robinson,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1947. 

MaJ.  John  Frederick  Blatt,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1947. 

MaJ  Jchn  Randolph  Copenhaver,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
February  1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Cyril  Edward  McEnany.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  February  1.  1947. 

Maj.  Frank  Yearsley  Leaver.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Leonard  Neil  Swanson.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Fe'J- 
ruary  1.  1947. 

MaJ.  John  Ellsworth  Roberts.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  April  1, 
1947. 

MaJ.  Ralph  Vernon  Flew.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  April 
25.  1947. 

MaJ.  Wayne  Glassturn  Brandstadt.  Medi- 
cal (Dorps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  April  25.  1947. 

MaJ.  Edward  James  Kendrlcks.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
May  1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Oliver  Harold  Waltrlp.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  May  1.  1947. 

MaJ.  Thomas  James  Hartford.  Medical 
Ccrps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
July  2.  1947. 


To  be  majors 

Capt.  William  Edgar  Wilkinson.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
March  1,  1944. 

Capt.  (Jharl«»  Harden  Schutt,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  March  8.  1944. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Anderson  Strickland.  Jr., 
Medical  Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  March  8.  1944. 

Capt.  Howard  Hansen.  Medical  Corps  (tem- 
porary colonel),  with  rank  from  March  17. 
1944. 

Capt.  Edwin  Matthew  Goyette.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
March  22,  1944. 

Capt.  Harold  Allen  Myers,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  April  6.  1944. 

Capt.  Hartwin  Adolph  Schulae.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  April  22.  1944. 

Capt.  Frank  Hiram  Van  Wagoner.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
May  1.  1944. 

Capt.  Clarence  Asa  Tlnsman,  Medical  Ckjrps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  May  1. 

1944. 

Capt.  Donald  BxUlen  Peteraon.  Medical 
Oorpa  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  May  1.  1944. 

Capt.  Raymond  McKinley  WlUlams.  Medi- 
cal CX>rpa  (temporary  Ueutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  June  1,  1944. 

Capt.  Uoyd  Ethan  Oould.  Medical  Oorpa 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
1   1944 

'oapt.  Henry  Armand  Kind.  Medical  Corpa 
(tamporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  June  13.  1944.  «  ^     „     ^ 

Ctpt   Theodore    Cltveland    BedweU.   Jr.. 
Hyjtflfi    Corpa    (temporary    colonel),   with 
rank  from  June  17,  1944. 
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Capt.  Charles  Bateman  Perkins,  Medical 
Corps  (temjjorary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  June  19,  1944. 

Capt.  Robert  Joseph  Benford.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
June  28.  1944. 

Capt.  James  Peter  Fappaa.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  July  9,  1944. 

Capt.  Paul  Owen  Wells,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel) ,  with  rank  from  July  16. 

1944. 

Capt.  Arnold  Lorents  Ahnfeldt.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  August  11.  1944. 

Capt.  Raymond  Edward  Duke,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
August  16.  1S44. 

Capt.  Beverly  Dixon  Holland.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  August  22.  1944. 

Capt.  Santlno  Joseph  Lerro.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  September  10.  1944. 

Capt.  Charles  Olin  Bruce.  Jr..  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
September  17.  1944. 

Capt.  Pranci£  Fred  VigUone.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  October  30,  1944. 

Capt.  Claude  Benjamin  White,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  November  6.  1944. 

Capt.  Andrew  Frederick  Scheele.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  November  16.  1944. 

Capt.  Clark  Bolton  Meador.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  November  29.  1944. 

Capt.  Howard  Amos  Van  Auken.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  December  1.  1944. 

Capt.  John  Henry  Tabcr,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  6.  19*4. 

Capt.  James  Edward  Tate.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  15.  1944. 

Capt.  Charles  Henry  Moseley,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  19,  1944. 

Capt.  Walter  Richard  Cook.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  January  1,  1945. 

Capt.  Frank  Wilson  Threadgill.  Medical 
<3orps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  January  8.  1945. 

Capt.  George  John  Matt.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  January  18,  1945. 

Cent.  Paul  Charles  Sheldon.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  January  20.  1945.  ..    „  ^.     , 

Capt.  John  Chlsholm  Pltzpatrlck,  Medical 
(Dorps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
February  1.  1945. 

Capt.  Levi  Martin  Browning,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel) ,  with  rank  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1945. 

Capt.  John  WlUlam  Kemble,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  February  1.  1945. 

Capt.  John  William  Raulston.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  February  1.  1945. 

capt.  WlllUm  Ferrall  Cook.  Medical  Oorps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Feb- 

Capt.  Oonn  LewU  MUbum.  Jr..  Medical 
Oorpa  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
February  1.  1945. 

Capt.  Jamea  Thomas  McGlbony.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  February  1,  1945. 

Capt.  Robert  Henry  Blount.  Medical  Corpa 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  February  1,  1945.  

Capt.  John  Kemp  DaTU.  Medleal  Oorps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Febru- 
ary I.  IM5. 


Capt.  WUbur  Carmen  Berry.  Medical  Oorpa 
(temporary  lieutenant  colons ).  with  rank 
from  February  1.  1945. 

Capt.  Kart  Herbert  Houghton.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  Ueutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  February  1,  1946. 

Capt.  Kenneth  Somers.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenp.nt  colonel),  wtth  rank 
from  February  1,  1945. 

Capt.  Edward  Slgerfoos,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  February  1,  1943. 

Capt.  Horace  Craig  Gibson.  Medical  Oorps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  ruak 
frcm  February  1.  1945. 

Capt.  Frank  Rodney  Drake.  Medicrd  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  February  1.  1945. 

Capt.  Jack  Segal.  Medical  Corps  (temporary 
lieutenant  colonel) ,  with  rank  from  Febniary 
1.  1S45. 

Capt.  Harold  Augustus  Vinson,  Medical 
Ccrps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  February  1,  1845. 

Capt.  Nicholas  Fred  Atria,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  Fetruary  1,  1945. 

Capt.  Joseph  Wallace  Batch,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  February  26,  1945. 

Capt.  John  Joseph  Pelosl.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  March  1.  1945. 

Capt.  WlUlam  Harry  Amspacher.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
March  8,  1945. 

Capt.  Patrick  Ignatiiis  McSbane,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rsnk  from  March  11.  1945. 

Capt.  Louis  Samuel  Leland.  Medical  Oorps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  March  20.  1945. 

Capt.  Eloosevelt  Cafarelll,  Medical  Corps 
(:emp>orary  colonel),  with  rank  from  May  6. 
ri45. 

Capt.  Laurence  Alexander  Bllotte.  Medical 
Corpjs  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
ra,nk  from  June  8,  1946. 

Capt.  Philip  Wallace  MaUory,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  July  20,  1945. 

Capt.  John  Robert  McGraw,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Augtist 
4.  1945. 

Capt.  Hal  Bridges.  Medical  Corps  (tem- 
porary major),  with  rank  from  August  10, 
1945. 

Capt.  Romeyn  James  Healy.  Jr..  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  August  15.  1945. 

Capt.  Ralph  Townsend  Artman.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
raixk  from  August  28,  1945. 

Capt.  Wayne  (Dreekmore  Pittman.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  September  1.  1945. 

Capt  John  Branca  to.  Medical  Oorps  (tem- 
porary Ueutenant  colonel),  with  rank  from 
September  6,  1945. 

Capt.  Andres  Gilberto  OUver.  Medical  Oorpa 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  October 
18.  1945. 

Capt.  Raymond  Harold  Bunahaw.  Medical 
Corpa  (temporary  lieutenant  colons),  with 
rank  from  November  1.  1945. 

Capt.  Robert  Paul  Hughes.  Medleal  Oorpa 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  10.  1946. 

Capt.  Earl  Cranston  Lowry,  Medical  Oorpa 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  fretn  De- 
cember 17,  1946. 

Capt,  Charlee  H.  Glnglee.  Medical  Oorpa 
(temporary  lieutenant  oolonel),  with  rank 
fwm  January  17,  l»4«,  ^^ 

Capt.  John  Boyd  Ooatea,  Jr..  Medleal  OCffp« 
(temporary  colonel),  with  r«nk  from  Jfcnu- 
ary  17.  1946. 
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BTTon  Idvard  roUoek.  M«llckl  Corps 
ltmt«n*nt  ooImmI).  mt\h  r»nk 
fMoi'Ftbruary  I.  I&4«. 

0»^.    WUlUm   Dooaid   Prestoo,    Medical 
(Umporary  lieutenant  colonc|).  with 
rank  llrom  February  1.  1946. 

■unter  Vaughan.  J 
lieutenant 
with  rank  from  Februmry  1 .  1»4«. 
Capt.    Rlebard    Patrick    Maaon. 
Oorpa  (temporary  lieutenant  coIod(  I 
rank  from  Pebrtwry  1.  1946 

Capt.  Daniel  Joseph  lUieehan.  Medical 
Oorpa  (tatnporary  coknal).  with  rabk  from 
PMrmry  1.  1940. 

Gapt.  Donald  Edgar  Carle.  Med! 
(tsmporary   lieutenant  colonel). 
from  Februtry  I.  1948. 

Capt.  Thomas  Donald  McCarthy 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel 
rank  from  Pebruary  I.  1948. 

Capt^  James    Bernard    Seaman. 
Corps  (temiorary  lieutenant 
tank  from  Febr.:ary  1.  1948 

Capt.  Henry  McClellan  Greenleaf 
Ccaps  (temporary  lieutenant 
rank  from  Pebruary  1.  1948. 

Capt.  Clark  Eatcbelder  WUliams 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant 
rank  from  February  1.  1948. 

Capt.    Michael    Loula    Sbeppeck. 
Corps  (tempcrarr  lieutenant 
ratJt  from  Febrtury  1.  1946. 

Capt.    MerrUI    Clark    Davenpsort. 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant 
rank  from  February  1.  1948 

Capt-  John  Washington  Simpson 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant 
rank  from  February  1.  1946. 

Capt.  Melrln  Prederlc  Cyerman  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  coloqel).  with 
rank  from  February  13.  1948 

Oapt.  Pradsrlck  James  KnoblaucI: 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  coloqel 
rank  from  February  IS.  1948. 

Capt.    Eugene    Richard    Inwood 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  coloifel) 
rank  from  Pebruary  73.  1918. 

Capt.    Oswald    Raymond    Jensen 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant 
rank  from  March  6.  1948. 

Capt.    William    Theodore    Lane 
Corps  (temoorary  lieutenant  colo4el 
rank  from  March  28.  1948. 

Capt.  Norman  Everett  Peatfleld  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  r^nk  from 
AprU  21.  1948. 

Capt.  George  Zalkan.  Medical  CohM  (tem- 
porary lieutenant  colonel),  with  rVnk  from 
May  12.  1948. 

Capt.  John  William  Llnfesty.  Med  cal  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
ftcm  MaT  IS.  1948 

Capt.  Tbomas  Earl  Patton.  Jr.  Medical 
Oorpa  (taaiporary  colonel),  with  r^nk  from 
July  1.  1948 

Capt.  Henry  Clay  Vsdder.  Medial 
(temporary  niajor).  with  rank  from 
1M8 

Cupt.   Leon   Joaspta   NumalnTille 
Corps  (tempcrary  lieutenant  ooloqel 
rank  from  JtUy  17.  1948. 

Oipt.  Chartca  KasUe  Morris 
(tMVorary   lieutenant  colonel). 
from   August   19.   1948. 

Capt.    Robert    Walker    Robinson 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  coloxtel 
rank  from  September  1.   1948. 

Capt.    Francis    Wilson    Regnler 
Oorpa  (wmcorary  lieutenant  eolo4el 
ItDk  ftoan  Sfptember  2S.  1948 

Clarence  Raymond  Browr . 
(temporary  lieutenant  coloqel 
rank  from  November  1.  1948. 

Capt.  Leo  Joseph  Butler.  Medlfcal  Corps 
(^■Bporary  lieutenant  colonel).  ^Ith  rank 
ttcm  November  10.  1946. 

Capt.    Prank    Whltton    Oovere     Medical 
Oorpe  (temporary  Ueutanant  ooloiel).  with 
(rvm  Novemtosr  36.  1946. 


Med:  cal 
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Capt.  Rkhard  Ray  Cameron.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  November  28.  1946 

Capt.  Alfred  Pembroke  Thom.  3d.  Medical 
Corps  (teaiporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  December  12.  1948. 

Capt  Jcieph  Tbomas  Caples.  Medical  Corps 
(tcmporan'  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from   December    12.   1946. 

Capt.  Julius  John  Snyder.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  12.  1946. 

Capt.  Adanto  Arcangelo  Secondo  D'Amore. 
Medlctd  Corps  (temp>orary  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), with  rank  from  December  12.  1948. 

Capt.  Martin  Andrew  Compton,  Medical 
Corps  (tempcrary  lieutenant  colocel),  with 
rank  from  December  12.  1948. 

Capt.  Robert  Beardsworth  Lewis.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  December  12,  1948. 

Capt.  Prank  Gordon  Stephens.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  December  12.  1948. 

Capt  Forrest  Ed?ar  Hull.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  12.  1948 

Capt.  Jackson  Franklin  Morehead.  Medical 
Cmps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  December  19.  1946. 

Capt  John  Henry  Vcegtly.  Medical  Corps 
(temporal^  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  19.   1948. 

Capt.  John  Austin  Booth.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  January  3,  1947. 

Capt.  Robert  Scurry  Anderson.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  January  17.  1947. 

Capt.  Arthur  Thomas  Jones,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  Janu- 
ary 21.  194  . 

Capt.  Charles  Culmer  Scamahom,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  January  21.  1947. 

Capt.  Robert  Sexton  Hlgdon.  Medical  Corps 
(tempcrary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from   Pebruary   1.    1947. 

Capt.  Pred  James  Fielding,  Medical  CJorps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  February  1,  1947. 

Capt.  Herbert  Downing  Edger.  Medical 
Corps  (tsmporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  frora  Pebruary  1,  1947. 

Capt.  Ernest  Martin  Nielsen.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  flrom  Pebru- 
ary 1.  19'I7. 

Capt.  Robert  McAllister  Davis.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  February  1,  1947. 

Capt.  Edwin  Wayne  Hakala.  Medical  Corps 
(temponu7  colonel),  with  rank  Crom  Febru- 
ary 1.  1947. 

Capt.  Homan  Elf  red  Leech.  Medical  Corps 
(temponu-y  colonel),  with  rank  from  Pebru- 
sry  1.  1947. 

Capt.  Philip  Jack  Smith.  Medical  Corps 
(tempor:u7  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  February  1.  1947. 

Capt.  Myles  Psitton  Moursund,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel ).  wUh 
rank  from  Pebruary  1.  1947.         I 

Capt.  Pred  George  La^ourcade.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  February  IS.  1947. 

Capt.  Doss  Owen  Lynn.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  March  IS.  1947. 

Capt.  Hallman  Earl  Sanders.  Medical  Corps 
(temoorary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  March  18.  1947. 

Capt.  John  Randall  McBrlde,  MMlca)  Corps 
( temporary  colonel ) ,  with  rank  from  March 
39.  1947. 

Capt.  Wendell  Ptayfalr  Hanls.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  AprU  38.  1947. 

Capt.  Alcnxo  Bee  Christie,  Jr..  Medical 
Cnrua  (temporary  lieuUnant  ooional),  with 
rank  front  May  1,  1947. 


Capt.  John  Bcardsley  Wallace.  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  May  22.  1947. 

Capt.  Oecar  Bllott  Ursln.  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
trom  June  17,  1947. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 
MaJ.  Roger  GUes  MUler.  Dental  Corps  (tem- 
porary colonel),  with  rank  from  June  ^7, 
1946. 

Maj.  Leland  Stanford  Mabry,  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  June  27,  1948. 

MaJ.  James  Simon  Cathroe.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
27.  1946. 

MaJ.   Tyler   James   Walker.   Dental   Corps  • 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Sep- 
tcm.ber  16,  1948.  « 

MaJ.  Henry  Richard  Sydenham.  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  September  17.  1946. 

MaJ.  Leland  Grant  Meder.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  9.  1946. 

MaJ.  Samuel  Rush  Haven.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  14.  1946. 

To  be  major$ 
Capt.  Marlon  Lawerance  Mills,  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  July  5.  1944. 

Capt.  Robert  Donald  Johnson.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  July  25.  1944. 

Capt.  Egar  Gunther,  Dental  Corps  (tempo- 
rary lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank  from 
July  28,  1944. 

Capt.  Bernard  Charles  Hammon.  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  September  1.  1944. 

Capt.  Stanley  Poster  Steele.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  17.  1944. 

Capt.  Jack  Monroe  Hawkliu.  Dental  Ckirps 
( temporary  major ) .  with  rsmk  from  December 
21.  1944. 

Capt.  Charles  Max  Farber.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  23,  1944. 

Capt.  George  Henry  Tlntke.  Jr..  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
Pebruary  11.  1945. 

Capt.  Clyde  Danford  Oatman.  Jr..  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  February  26,  1945. 

Capt.  Maurice  Edson  Washburn.  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
March  1,  1945. 

Capt.  Edmund  Harold  Van  Dervort,  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  June  7,  1945. 

Capt.  Edward  Goodwin  Austin,  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
August  15,  1945. 

Capt.  Robert  Bruce  Loos.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
frora  September  8,  1945. 

Capt.  Stuart  E.  Hays.  Jr..  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  major) ,  with  rank  from  Septem- 
ber 8,  1945 

Capt.  Cephas  William  Gary.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  September  22,  1945. 

Capt.  Wayne  Alden  Hayes,  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel)  with  rank 
from  September  22,  1945. 

Capt.  William  Victor  Hill.  DenUl  Corpa 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  Septem- 
ber 22.  1945. 

Capt.  Paul  Wilson  Hotter,  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  October  6,  1945. 

Capt.  Ellsworth  ICessler  Kelly.  Dental  Cc»-pa 
(t—porary  lleu>euant  colonel),  with  rank 
ft.  lS4ft. 
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Capt.  WsUer  John  R?uter.  Dental  Corps 
(temporarv  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  October  6.  1946. 

C.-»pt.  Maurice  Cooper  Harlan.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with' rank 
from  November  10,  1845. 

Capt.  William  Harold  Day,  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  1.  1945. 

Capt.  Martin  Frederick  Sullivan,  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  trom  December  1,  1945. 

Capt.  James  O'Ncil  Mitchell.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  December  10,  1945. 

Capt.  Charles  Kenneth  Reger,  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel)  with  rank 
from  December  15.  1945. 

Capt.  Francis  Emmeti  Cummlngs.  Dental 
Corps   (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 

January  1.  1946.  .    ^     ...  ,  o 

Capt.  Thayne  Foster  McManls.  Dental  Corps 

(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 

from  January  1.  1948. 
Cnpt.  Glynn  Bryan  Wldner.  Dental  Corps 

(temporary   lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 

from  February  17.  1946.  ^     ,  , 

Capt.  WUUam  Preston  Barnes,  Jr.,  Dental 

Corps   (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 

April  14,  1946.  „     ..  ,  ^ 

Capt.  Donald  Malcolm  ©"Hara.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  April  14.  1946. 

Capt.  Clare  Thomas  Budge,  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  June  8,  1948. 

Capt.  Carlos  Francis  Schuessler.  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  August  3,  1946. 

Capt.  James  Shlra  Pegg.  Dental  Corps  (tem- 
porary lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank  from 
August  17.  1946. 

Capt.  Thomas  James  Hagen.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  September  1,  1946. 

Capt.  William  Brooks  Simms,  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  September  1,  1946. 

Capt.  John  Eugene  Finnegan,  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  September  1,  1946. 

Capt.  Frederick  Reuben  Corbln,  D«ntal 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  September  1.  1948. 

Capt.  Frederick  Henry  Richardson,  Jr.. 
Dental  Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel) . 
with  ran';  from  September  1,  1946. 

Capt.  Henry  Stuart  Carroll.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  September  1,  1946. 

Capt.  Donald  Bliss  Lenkerd.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  September  1.  1946. 

Capt.  Frank  Garvey  Bolton.  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  September  1,  1946.  ,^„»., 

Capt.  William  Fester  Perkins.  Jr..  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  September  28.  1946. 

Capt  Walter  Nlcholls  Graham.  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  October  10.  1946. 

Capt  Charles  Sidney  Winston.  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
November  1.  1948.  ,      „     *  , 

Capt.  Clarence  Ellwyn  Sheets.  Jr.,  Dental 
Corps,  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  December  24,  1948. 

Capt.  Wlllard  LaOrand  Nielsen.  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 

rank  from  April  4,  1947.  

Capt.  WUUam  Paxton  Ply.  Jr..  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  April  16.  1947.  ^     .  ,   ^ 

Capt.  Robert  Bruce  Bhlra.  DenUl  Corps 
(temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  April  18.  1947. 

capt.  Cftlvln  George  Hagerman.  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rauk  from 
May  17.  1947. 


Capt.  Befbert  Lester  OuUldcson.  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  May  19.  1947. 

Capt.  Lawrence  Carlton  Radford.  Dental 
Coips  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
May  24,  1947. 

Capt.  Donald  Charles  Hudson,  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  Ueutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
from  June  8.  1947. 

Capt.  Leon  Guln  McConnell.  Dental  Oorpe 
(temporary  major),  with  rank  from  June  8. 
1947. 

Capt.  Wlnlaw  Archiebald  Priebe.  Dental 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  Jime  8,  1847. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Walter  Dunn,  Dental  Corps 
(temporary  naajor).  with  rank  from  Jvme  8, 
1947. 

VrrEKlNART    CORPS 


To  be  lieutenant  colonel* 
MaJ.  John  Lloyd  Owens,  Veterinary  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  Jtme 
29.  1946. 

MaJ.  Maurice  Wendell  Hale,  Veterinary 
Cores  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  March  25,  1947. 

To  be  majors 
Capt.  Lloyd  Christopher  Tekse,  Veterinary 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  May  30,  1946. 

Capt.  Wayne  Devere  Shipley,  Veterinary 
Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
June  22.  1946.  subject  to  examination. 

Capt.  Walter  Tederoff  Carll,  Veterinary 
Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
AU^:ust  4.  1946. 

Capt.  Stephwi  Grieve  AshUl.  Veterinary 
Corps  (temporary  Ueutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  January  14,  1947. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Francis  Leach.  Veterinary 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  January  16,  1947. 

Capt.  Earl  Goss  Klngdon.  Veterinary  Corps 
(temporvy  major),  with  rank  from  March 
20,  1947. 

Capt.  Charles  Edwin  Robinson,  Veterinary 
Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
March  24.  1947. 

Note. — These  officers,  except  MaJ.  Cyril  Ed- 
ward McEnany.  Medical  Corps,  and  Capt. 
Charles  Edwin  Robinson,  Veterinary  Corps, 
were  promoted  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

AKMT   NXTaSB  COSPS  AND   WOMXN'S   MXDtCAL 
SPECIALIST  COBPS 

The  foUowing-named  persons,  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approve*!. 
AprU  16,  1947  (Public  Law  36.  80th  Cong.), 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  in  the; 
Army  Nurse  Corps  and  the  Women's  Medical 
Specialist  Corps  In  the  grade  specified,  wltli 
date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
the  mentioned  act.  These  officers  have  been 
selected  to  fill  existing  vacancies  In  the  grades 
for  which  they  are  nominated  and  appoint - 
menu  In  these  grades  wUl  not  act  to  exceed 
the  number  of  positions  authorized  for  sucli 
grades: 

To  be  captains 

Ada  M.  Bowers.  WMSC(OT). 

Olena  M.  Cole.  WMSC(PT),  M668. 

Marcella  A.  Conlon.  WMSC(PT),  M455. 

Christine  D.  Ehlcrs,  WMSC(PT),  M838. 

Elizabeth  C.  Jones.  WMSC(PT),  M534. 

AlberU  H.  Knlps.  ANC.  N736312. 

Elsie  Kuraner.  WMSC(PT),  M450. 

Donna  S.  Lowe.  WMSC  (Diet) .  R49a. 

Edna  Lura.  WMSC(PT),  M527. 

Eleanor  M.  Marshall,  WMSC(PT),  M442, 

Mary  M.  Merrick.  ANC.  N700842. 

Eleanor  L.  Mitchell.  WMSC  (Diet) .  R338. 

Florence  B.  Plerson,  WMSC  (Diet),  B65e 

Leah  B.  Teale.  WMSC  (Diet).  R413. 

Audray  A.  Underkofler,  WMSC(PT) .  M701. 

Nell  Wlokllffe,  WMSC  (Diet),  P.79. 

Derlle  Wlnstesd.  ANC.  N704128. 


ro  be  Jlrtt  Htut€nmnt$ 
Fellclna  M.  Aecordlnl,  ANO.  N76S489. 
Mildred  B.  Adams.  ANC.  N7877a3. 
Phyllis  W.  Adams.  ANC.  N743880. 
Virginia  R.  Adams,  ANC,  N771701. 
Dorothy  M.  Almo.  ANC.  N777381. 
Rcna  J.  Alexander,  ANC.  N727701. 
Doris  M.  AUlson.  WMSC  (Diet).  R1161. 
Rena  L.  Andersen.  ANC.  N765049. 
Audray  B.  Arnold.  ANC,  N780995. 
Nelna  M.  Arp.  ANC,  N734887. 
Alice  J.  Arrlngton.  ANC.  NTSSSTS. 
LUllan  V.  Avery.  ANC,  N72613^ 
Julia  W.  Baker,  ANC,  N728736. 
Margaret  M.  Barnosky.  ANC.  N761077. 
Anne  E.  Batho,  ANC.  N795821. 
Margaret  G.  Bishop.  ANC.  N732559. 
Ruby  J.  Blaslngame.  ANC.  N734757. 
Grace  D.  Bolsvert.  ANC.  N720776, 
Ann  Bosshard.  ANC.  N734954. 
Mj'lanwy  M.  Bowden.  ANC.  N787244. 
Patricia  I.  Boyle,  ANC.  N733120. 
Mary  C.  Brady,  ANC.  N768494. 
Virginia  N.  Brice.  WMSC  (Diet).  R2009. 
WUiifred  M.  Brlggs.  ANC.  N703937. 
Glenna  M.  BrUey,  ANC,  N779580. 
Edith  E.  Brown.  ANC.  N730S99. 
Margaret  A.  Brown.  ANC.  N7e4648. 
Elizabeth  M.  Cale.  ANC.  N742776. 
Alma  C.  Canclan.  ANC.  N727973. 
Florence  M.  Chrlstman.  ANC.  N7237a4. 
E.  Lynne  Christy,  ANC.  N725397. 
Valerie  P.  Clgagna,  ANC.  N790456. 
L<icadla  M.  Clarke,  ANC.  N768277. 
MUdred  P.  Coleman.  ANC.  N762630. 
Inez  R.  Combltes.  ANC.  N73«98. 
Rita  V.  Conners.  ANC.  N745120. 
Grace  A.  Crate,  ANC.  N797218. 
Margaret  E.  Croskery,  ANC,  N720636. 
Barbara  M.  CuUom.  ANC.  N731496. 
Nannie  C.  Curtis.  ANC.  N744963. 
Virginia  B    DaUey,  ANC.  N759753. 
Edith  M.  Daughtry.  ANC.  N790261. 
Mirgaret  B.  Davis.  ANC    N727220. 
Helen  G.  DebcUis,  ANC.  N733179. 
Eloise  R.  Deege.  ANC,  N778457. 
Isabelle  Delaney,  WMSC  (Diet.).  B1125. 
JeweU  Dennis,  ANC.  N764083. 
Helen  T.  Devlne,  ANC.  N761410. 
Lois  R.  Dlmmerllng.  ANC.  N729672, 
Flora  J.  Ditchfleld.  ANC.  N724850. 
June  E.  Dixon.  ANC.  N773331. 
LUamae  Dixon.  ANC.  N801400. 
Jane  M.  Duey,  ANC,  N72892a. 
Haz3l  B.  Duncan,  ANC.  N726915. 
Elsie  P.  EasterUng.  ANC.  N727542. 
Edyth  H.  Emerson,  WMSC  (Diet.) ,  E2221, 
Jennie    L.    Pamsworth.    WMSC     (Diet.), 
R1326. 
AUce  E.  Peatherstone,  WMSC  (Diet.) .  B1S8S. 
Mary  Fedor,  ANC,  N727440. 
Margaret  L.  Flye,  ANC.  N764351. 
Mary  M.  Foley.  ANC.  N723492. 
Claudia  L.  Fore,  ANC.  N789751. 
Lois  M.  Forsythe.  WMSC  (Diet.).  B576. 
Irma  J.  French.  ANC.  N728079. 
Doris  J.  FuUer,  ANC.  N771364. 
Mary  L.  Gardiner.  ANC.  N759214. 
Edythe  C.  Garat,  ANC.  N741573. 
Vivian  M.  Gersema,  ANC.  N776370. 
Margaret  G.  Gibson,  ANC,  N730769. 
LoU  A.  Giebler.  ANC.  N737129. 
Clare  M.  OUberg.  ANC.  N798875. 
Marjorte  G.  GiUard.  ANC.  K756117. 
Evelyn  M.  Glrard.  WMSC  (Diet.).  R370. 
Beatrice  P.  Goldstein  WMSC  (Diet.).  R900. 
Louise  B.  Gondek,  ANC.  N730478. 
Jeannette  D.  Grenon,  ANC.  N721725. 
Anna  C.  Orosskopf.  ANC,  N76C027. 
May  H.  Gtmsten.  ANC.  N756S85. 
Marguerite  A.  Hagerty.  ANO.  N720388. 
NeUle  B.  A.  Harris.  ANC.  N751395. 
Olive  M.  HarUe.  ANC.  N798815. 
Evelyn  L.  Hary.  ANC,  N721245. 
Dele  A.  Hawkins.  ANC.  N784134.- 
Irene  I.  Hawkins,  ANC.  N727754. 
Ycko  M.  Hayashl.  AltC.  N778790. 
Helml  HelkkUs.  ANC  N721161. 
Grace  M.  Heltman.  WM8C  (FT.>. 
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Balen  S.  Rendcraon.  AMC..  N7S8741 
St«!yn  J   Hendrlc^aon.  ANC.  NTMfTB. 
Jonlke  K.  Henry.  ANC,  N732?45. 
Kurlel  Hemum.  AMC.  Fri87349. 
Mary  C.  Hickman.  WMSC    Diet.),  rtl  131. 
Edith  If.  HoiMon.  WUSC  (Diet  ),  9990. 
Dorotby  M.  Hol«ate.  ANC.  N'; 30079 
Battle  A.  Bopkliis.  ANC.  N741032. 
BettM  B.  Hosick    ANC.  N743018. 
Ann  I.  Howell.  ANC.  NT26325. 
Charlotte  V.  Ice.  ANC.  N728eT5. 
Kami*  8.  InKram.  ANC.  N':27G7a. 
Bilen  1^  latfen.  ANC.  N790061. 
Ai^ellne  P.  Jankovlak.  ANC.  N743|ll 
Bja  K.  Jensen.  WMSC  (OT). 
Jennie  B.  Jonra.  ANC.  N734126. 
Mary  C.  Jordan.  ANC.  N731856. 
Virginia  H.  KegerreU.  AKC.  N7C81H 

Audry  J.  Kellett.  ANC.  N756164. 

Anna  C.  Kelly.  ANC.  N727e08. 

Marian  C.  Kemm.  WMSC  (OT). 

CtcelU  L.  Klrschllng.  ANC.  N7309^ 

XatlMT  K.  Knapp.  ANC.  N723164. 

Alma  C.  Knebler.  ANC.  N724551. 

Lillian  S.  KoonU.  ANC.  N769:-^39 

Idelle  D.  KraTt.  ANC.  N730496. 

Jcsephtne  M.  Krunuinccker.  ASC.  N7830C9. 

Mary  M.  Laggan.  ANC.  N725518. 

CecilU  8.  Lakemeyer.  ANC.  N78&A4 

Ophelia  M.  LaPcrte.  WMSC  (FT  l    MSloe. 

Altbca  LaRaut.  WMSC  (Diet  ).  RtlSS. 

Harriet  T.  Laubacher.  ANC.  N7099a. 

Mttry  J.  Leonard.  ANC.  N7S1075 

Marcla  M.  Lseaard.  ANC.  N774«6a 

Iva  D    Lewis.  ANC.  N7e7002 

Alice  O    Lloyd.  ANC.  N779284 

Mamie  V.  Loman.  ANC.  N7a7393. 

Helen  T.  Loncbar.  ANC.  N742837. 

Busanne  E.  Luebuck.  ANC   NTUltt. 

Acn««  C.  Malerba.  ANC.  N75Tra4 

Mary  C.  MalletU.  ANC.  N7&8741. 

OenerUte  M  MeCartney.  ANC.  NtM7S3. 

Myra  L.  MrOaniel.  WMSC  (OT). 

Mary  C    McNamara.  ANC.  N7&8e«e 

Ruth  V.  McPher»on.  ANC.  N787J  74 

BUle  K.  Miller.  WMSC  (Diet  ).  I|483. 

Flora  V    Moore.  ANC.  N788943. 

Jeanne  M.  Moore.  ANC.  N7S002S 

OMrgla  B.  Murphy.  ANC.  NTTSS^ 

Kathryn  V.  Miirphy.  ANC.  NTaoe  » 

Doicrca    M.    W.    Nanmche.    vrwc    (FT). 


Leah  L.  Naff.  ANC.  NTSUSfl. 
Mary  B.  Newman.  ANC.  N782757. 
Blaine  M.  Nlgro.  ANC.  N75a016. 
Antoinette  B.  Noblle.  ANC.  N72343a. 
Mae  B    Olson.  ANC.  N731798. 
Prances  F.  Olaaowy.  ANC.  N72180|, 
Lora  J.  Pace.  ANC,  N7a7395. 
Bessie  J.  Pack.  ANC.  N786124. 
llartarat  B.  Paraona.  ANC.  N7374i4. 
Catherine  O.  Paul.  ANC.  NT201W . 
Madeline  W.  Pauls.  ANC.  N722C6y. 
Janle  L.  Perkins.  ANC.  N724C52. 
Blna  C.  Petersen.  WMSC  (Diet  ).[R33S7. 
8o!velg  C.  Peterson.  WMSC  (Diet  ) ,  B430. 
Helen  F.  PhUllpa.  ANC.  N787993. 
TTonne  H.  Plumb.  ANC.  N790878. 
Martha  L.  Poole.  ANC.  N728390. 
■rten  Pcoter.  ANC.  N734936. 
R-bcr  L.  Posey.  ANC.  N72€971. 
Virginia  A.  Potter.  ANC.  NTTlTOJ . 
Lillian  F.  Prtddy.  ANC.  N734316. 
Rachel  C.  Raele.  ANC.  N7e43ia. 
Ann  Reetres.  ANC.  N735497. 
Mary  A.  RaiUy.  WMSC  (OT>. 
Corrlne  C.  RIao.  WMSC   (PT). 
nallM  F.  Robblns.  WMSC  (Diet) I  R2092. 
Raranee  T   Roche.  ANC.  N7t8193 
>th  B    Rode.  ANC.  N7a987 

Wch.  ANC.  N735031  

Rhoda  B.  Richards.  ANC.  N72708|L 
Anna  C  Rydholm.  ANC.  NTSSSS^. 
Lola  H.  Sargent.  WMSC  (OTI 
Alice-  M.  Senrlcc.  ANC.  N761479 
Margaret  I.  Sbarow.  ANC.  N8013BS. 
Kathleen  L   Sheedy.  ANC.  NTr34ll. 
Mary  I.  Shindelbowcr.  ANC.  N72  71V? 
■ftTlnah  Shockey.  WMSC  (PT).|M373«. 
Mary  I.  Smith.  ANC.  N789501. 
Mauds  M.  Smith.  AMC.  M7S1087 
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MUly  B.  Smith.  ANC.  ^784075. 
Ruth  B.  Smith.  ANC.  N763649. 
Frances  J.  SpUlman.  ANC.  N729e78. 
Mary  F.  Solsak.  ANC.  N726886. 
Bdlth  E.  Spohn.  ANC.  N772925. 
Ruth  M.  Stallard.  ANC.  N727334, 
Mada  Steele.  WMSC  (PT>.  M23S9. 
Margaret  R    Stonaker.  ANC.  N7eO800. 
Lsona  K.  Sudkamp.  ANC.  N772a79. 
Virginia  T.  Szyper.  ANC.  N78-000. 
■atelle  V.  Tamalls.  ANC.  N7752a8. 
Xaabelle  A.  Tamils.  ANC   N759947. 
Mary  8.  Templeton.  ANC.  N7c6205. 
Margaret  K.  Thatcher.  ANC.  N74177a. 
Catherine  M.  Thompson.  ANC.  N732391. 
Mary  S.  Thompson.  ANC.  N76434,7.    - 
Marianne  S.  TUler.  ANC.  N745014. 
Mary  I.  Tobey.  ANC.  N728078.      : 
V;rglnla  M.  Tolar.  ANC.  N778056i 
Kitherine  J.  Tolen.  ANC.  N732380. 
Marie  B.  Va'llancourt.  ANC.  N763043. 
Bessie  M.  WaelU.  ANC.  N77684J. 
Alma  S.  Walnwright.  WMSC  (Diet.),  R21. 
Ruth  H.  Waldrop.  ANC.  N72778a. 
Alice  M.  Walters.  ANC.  N7«S958.  \ 

Bertha  E.  Webb,  ANC.  N757818.  i 

Alice  E  Welnsteln.  ANC.  N7228C$. 

Stephanie  Wekluk.  ANC.  N725280. 

Irene  M.  Wendt,  ANC.  N731791. 

Edna  C.  White.  ANC,  N762429. 

Irene  WUey.  ANC.  N723776. 

Muriel  B.  Worthlngton.  ANC.  N764433. 

Jeanette  B.  Wyatt.  ANC.  N78805(f. 
To  be  second  lieutenant 

Barbara  E.  Bangs.  WMSC  (OT)J 

Angela  Barreras.  WMSC  (PT).  |l24Ca. 

Frances  L.  Beauchamp.  ANC.  N778441. 

Joyce  Bodycomb.  WMSC  (OT). 

Mildred  V.  Bond.  WMSC  (OT),. 

Helen  M.  Cartwrlght,  WMSC  (FT).  M2797. 

Bvelyn  L.  Chadwtck,  ANC.  N774|aS. 

Ruth  E.  Clevenger,  WMSC  (PT)I.  M 

OenevisTe  A.  Connors.  ANC.  N7I4739. 

LoU  Dean.  ANC,  N779689. 

Jean  H.  Donahue,  ANC.  N79«28$. 

Mary  B.  Doyal.  ANC.  N797177. 

Loralne  H.  Droxlcr.  ANC.  N79440a. 

Tommye  J.  Duncan,  WMSC  (OT(. 

Me:na  A.  Farm-r.  WMSC  (Diet).  R2a05. 

Marjorle  M.  Farwell.  WMSC  (OT). 

Dorothy  E.  Fisher,  WMSC  (Diet).  £12487. 

Dorothy  A.  Fouquet.  WMSC  (OT). 

Dorothy  A.  GoeUer.  ANC.  N768648. 

Sarah  G.  Gome«.  ANC.  N798125k 

Velma  F.  Grove.  ANC.  N78537a. 

Olga  W.  Gull.  ANC,  N795950. 

June  D.  H>.rTis.  ANC.  N754748. 

Edith  A.  Hill.  WMSC  (Diet).  R2400. 

Barbara  L.  Hughson.  ANC.  N793630. 

21  ta  J.  lerlno.  ANC.  N792C45. 

Bonnie  B.  Jackson.  ANC.  N798a55. 

Dorothy  L.  Kcmske.  WMSC  (PT).  M2828. 

Barbara  M.  Knlckerbccker.  WMSC  (OT). 

Margaret  A.  KrayblU.  WMSC  (OT). 

Helen  G.  Kuruz.  ANC.  N794659. 

Joan  B.  Lamm.  ANC.  N798067. 

Nancy  C.  Leftenant.  ANC.  N7934a4. 

Louisa  R.  Llndow.  WMSC  (Ol). 

Geraldlne  MassingiU,  ANC.  N764740. 

Milrley  M   McCoy.  ANC.  N7944«. 

Bllen  M  McDonald,  ANC.  N778787. 

iTa  R.  Maier.  ANC.  N780252.     i 

Bvalyn  Murray.  ANC.  N802070. 

Mary  A.  Meacy.  WMSC  (Diet.).  R2500. 

SIlMbeth  M   Nichols.  WMSC  (OT). 

Mary  B.  Nlpher.  WMSC  (OT) . 

Lorraine  A.  Olsor  ,  ANC.  N774745. 

Ruth  E.  Patterson.  ANC.  N794067. 

Mary  A.  Perta.  WMSC  (PT).  MaS04. 

Marian  M.  Poitrast.  WMSC  (Diet.),  R2519. 

Mary  C.  Procter.  ANC.  N7799<H. 

Barbara  A.  Rcber.  WMSC  (OT). 

Christine  E.  Relnsch.  ANC.  N795702. 

Susan  E.  Rhine.  WMSC  (OT). 

Margaret  A.  Rowland.  ANC.  NT786ia. 

Margaret  E.  Sanford.  ANC.  N8QI379. 

Bertha  M.  Schrack.  WMSC  (OT). 

Florence  M  Serbln.  ANC.  N801390. 

Hazel  Sittcn,  ANC.  N792046.     

Wanda  A.  Slaybaugh.  ANC.  N7(02ai. 

Golda  L.  Sloan.  ANC,  N786755. 


Imcgene  L.  Stltes.  ANC,  N786306. 

Ruth  E.  Suinmy.  WMSC  (PT) ,  M2706. 

Eleanor  M.  Vance.  WMSC  (OT). 

Llla  G.  Van  Scoyk.  ANC.  N769508. 

Barbara  D.  Vlets.  WMSC  (OT) . 

Mary  E.  Williams.  ANC.  N758903. 

JacqucUn  L.  Wright.  WMSC  (OT). 

Olga  A.  Zanella.  ANC.  N769540. 
In  THi  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  United  States  Navy  In  the  Corps 
and  grades  hereinafter  stated. 

The  following-named  cfBccrs  to  the  grades 
IndKiated  In  the  line  of  the  Navy: 

LIKTrriMAKT  COMUAMOn 

Delate.  Thomas  B. 

UEtTTENANTS    iJUWIOl   CKAOt) 

NIU.  Donald  H. 
Robertson.  Bruce  W. 
Strlso.  Julius  A. 

The  following-named  officers  to  the  grade* 
Indicated  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy: 

COMMANDKa 

Shaw,  Christopher  C. 

UXXTTCNANT   COMMANDERS 

MUler.  Henry  W. 
Taylor.  Walter  R. 

UKXrrSNANTS    (JtmiOR  GIAOE) 

Lear.  Charles  L. 
Molnar.  Charles  J..  Jr. 
Nelll.  John  8. 
Nunemaker.  Marion  1. 
Parker.  Baward  E. 
Rankin.  Joseph  B. 
Redfleld.  Brnest  8. 
Reed.  William  S. 
Sederstrum.  Leslie  W. 
Vnlusek.  Fred  A. 
Viele.  WUltam  A. 
Wells.  Clay  N. 
Wood,  Harold  B..  Jr. 
Wright.  Harold  8.,  Jr. 
Wyatt,  Norman  F. 


Babcock.  Oliver  L. 
Bandy.  Preston  H. 
Bennett.  David  D..  Jr. 
Burgess,  Leonard  B. 
Burnham.  Donald  L. 
Capehart.  John  D. 
Carty.  John  J. 
Cotton,  Avery  L. 
Duggtr.  James  A. 
Fahrner.  Robert  J. 
Garlaon.  Robert  R. 
Hablb.  Hamlin  G. 
Hooptngarner.  New> 

■MUi  A. 
Btighes.  Rupert  8. 
Jones.  Roland  W. 

The  following-named  offlcera  to  the  grades 
Indicated  In  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  ths 
Navy: 

tlTDTCNAim 

Cahn.  Harold  M. 
Plawchan.  John  D. 

LixnTUfANTS  ijvmcm  chado 

■ding.  Lawrence  H.      Marquardt.  Dean  K. 
Laurenzano,  Frank  M  Marschall,  A'bert  R. 
Hansen.  Bernard  L.      Stephenson. William B. 
Manning.  John  J..  Jr.  Waters,  Allen  S. 
Dibble.  Benjamin  T.     Wilson.  Joe  R. 
Jarrls.  Robert  B. 

KNSICKS 

Livingston.  George  E.  Iselin,  E>onaId  G. 

Roy.  Vershall  A.  LaLande.  Albert  M..  Jr. 

Acufl.  James  T.  Saunders.  Edward  M. 

Boyd.  Earl  I.  Slmonson.  Nelson  C. 

Farley.  Robert  J.  Vander   Wolk,   Walter 

Forquer.  Charles  J.  W.,  Jlr. 
Francy,  William  J. 

The  following-named  officers  to  the  grades 
indicated  in  the  Denul  Corps  of  the  Navy: 

LIETTEMANT  COMMANDEBS 

Jerkofsky.  Gus  J. 
Pimip.  Harry  B. 

The  following-named  officer  to  the  grade 
Indicated  In  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Navy: 

USUTTNANT   (JTTNlOa  CSAOS) 

Manley,  Woodrow  C. 

The  following-named  officers  to  the  grades 
Indicated  in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  Navy: 

UXtTTENANTS 

Anderson.  Mary  R.  Reeves.  Edna  A. 

Dillon,  Anna  M.  Tbonpson.  Ida  A. 

Macha.  Edith  M.  Tankowtkl.  Adelyn  M. 
Parker.  Mary  F. 
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uztrrsMANTs  ijumoa  oaazs) 

Duffy,  Elols  M. 
Lopajtz.  Kathryn  B. 
Pipkin.  Celia  Z. 

SMSIGN 

Devoe,  Edith  M. 

The  following-named  officer  to  the  commis- 
sioned warrant  grade  indicated: 

CnlXr  BOATSWAIN 

Baday.  John 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  15  (legislative  day 
of  December  4).  1947: 

Post  Omca  Department 
Jesse    M.    Donaldson    to    be    Postmaster 
General. 

Paul  Aiken  to  be  Second  AasisUnt  Poet- 
master  General. 

Veterans'  AoMtNisraATiow 
Carl  Raymond  Gray,  Jr..  to  be  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

PtTBLic  Health  Sesvicb 

AFTOIMTMSNTB.IN  the  HEOVLAa  coaps 

To   be   senior   assistant   sanitary   engineers 

{equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of  captain), 

effective  date  of  oath  of  office 
O.  John  Schmidt  Kenneth  C.  Lauster 

Hayse  H.  Black  Henry  L.  Roahrlg 

Joseph  A.  Boyer 
To  be  senior  assistant  engineers  (equivaient 

to  the  Army  rank  of  captain) ,  effectivt  data 

of  oath  of  offica 
Luclan  B.  Renes  Herbert  W  Haas 

George  D.  Clayton        Hershel  Engler 
Harry  Stlerll 


To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers  (equiva- 
lent to  the  Army  rank  of  first  lieutentMt), 

effective  date  indicated 

Henry  J.  L.  Bechen.  November  12,  1947. 

William  W.  Payne,  November  10.  1947. 

Frank  A.  Butrlco,  November  7,  1947. 
To  be  senior  assistant  engineers  (equivalent 

to  the  Army  rank  of  captain),  effective 

date  indicated 

Henry  N.  Doyle.  October  14.  1947. 

Joseph  E.  Flanagan,  Jr..  November  10.  1947. 

Wesley  E.  Gllbertaon.  November  12,  1947. 

George  L.  Carley.  Jr..  October  IS.  1947. 

Richard  L.  Woodward.  November  10,  1947. 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists  (equiva- 
lent to  the  Army  rank  of  captain),  effec- 
tive date  indicated 
Ronald  G.  Esson,  September  22,  1947. 
Robarts  L.  Proper.  October  4.  1947. 
Reid  M.  Hovey.  September  22.  1947. 
Francis   R.    Ellis.   October   2.    1947. 
Arnold  H.  Dodge,  October  13.  1947. 

To  be  assistant  phnrmacists  {equivalent  to 
the  Army  rank  of  first  lieutenant),  effec- 
tive date  indicated 

Donald  E.  Wenschbof.  October  1.  1947. 
Henry  L.  Verhulst.  October  3,  1947. 
Robert  E.  Jones.  September  26,  1947. 

To  be  scientist  {equivalent  to  the  Army 
rank  of  mafor),  effective  August  20. 
1947 


Ross  W.  Buck 


To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists   {equiv- 
alent to  the  Army  rank  of  captain),  effec- 
tive date  of  oath  of  office 
Joseph  P.  Crlsalli         Ernest  J.  Simmacher 
Carmen  A.  Carrato       Boyd  W.  Stephenson 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists  {equivalent  to 
the  Army  rank  of  first  lieutenant),  effec- 
tive date  of  oath  of  office 

Edwin  J.  Olson 

Glenn  H.  Hamor 

Wanda  J.  Butler 
To  be  junior  assistant  pharmacist  {equivalent 

to  the  Army  rank  of  second  lieutenant),  ef- 
fective date  of  oath  of  office 

David  A.  Westover 
To  be  senior  assistant  scientists  (equivalent 

to  the  Army  rank  of  captain) ,  effective  date 

of  oath  of  office 

R.  Edward  Bellamy 

Theodore  T.  Puck 

appointments  and  promotions  in  the 

regular  corps 

To  be  surgeons  {equivalent  to  the  Army  rank 

of  ma-jor),  effective  date  indicated 

Carl  M.  Eklund.  Augvist  20,  1947. 

LadlBlaus  J.  Zbranek.  November  14,  1947. 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons  {equivalent 

to  the  Army  rank  of  captain),  effective 

date  indicated. 

Ivan  L.  Bunnell.  October  3.  1947. 

Benjamin  Highman,  November  14.  1947. 

Weldon  C.  White.  September  26,  1947. 
To    be   senior   assistant    sanitary    engineers 

{equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of  captain). 

effective  date  indicated 

WUllam  B.  Holy,  November  10,  1947. 

Ralph  C.  Graber.  October  15.  1947. 

Howard  W.  Spence.  October  13,  1947. 

Floyd  B.  Taylor,  October  13,  1947. 


Harry  J.  Bennett 
To  be  senior  assUtant  scientisU  {equivalent 
to  the  Army  rank  of  captain),  effective 
date  indicated 

Morrla  B.  Ettlnger.  August  15,  1947. 
Francis  M.  Mlddleton.  August  19.  1947. 
Dale  R.  Lindsay.  Augtist  23.  1947. 
John  A.  Rowe.  October  80.  1947. 
William  W.  Smith.  August  16,  1947. 
H.  Page  Nicholson.  September  16.  1947. 
George  R.  Weber.  August  15.  1947. 
James  E,  Birren.  August  6.  1947. 
Julius  8.  Youngner,  August  20.  1947. 

To  be  nurse  officer  (equivalent  to  the  Army 
rank  of  major),  effective  October  22. 
1947 

F.  Ruth  Kahl 
To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officers  (equiva- 
lent to  the  Army  rank  of  captain),  effec- 
tive date  indicated 
Ruth  I.  GUlan.  November  7,   1947. 
Vera  P.  Hansel,  November  12.  1947. 
Hazel  G.  Barkley,  November  11.  1947. 
Lola  M.  Hanson,  November  12,  1947. 
To  be  medical  director   (equivalent  to  the 
Army  rank  of  colonel),  effective  dnte  indi- 
cated 

LeGrand  B.  Bylngton.  November  10,  1947. 
Milton  V.  Veldee,  November  14.  1947. 
To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon   (equivalent 
to   the  Army   rank  of  captain),  effective 
November  14,  1947 
Reuben  B.  Widmer 
To  be  temporary  medical  directors  (equiva- 
lent to  the  Army  rank  of  colonel) ,  effective 
dates  indicated 

LeGrand  B.  Bylngton,  July  28.  1947. 
Oswald  P.  Hedley.  August  6.  1947. 
Joseph  O.  Dean.  September  1.  1947. 
Alonzo  F.  Brand.  September  30,  1947. 
Hiram  J.  Bush.  September  30,  1947. 
Frank  S.  Fellows,  September  30,  1947. 
Ernest  E.  Huber,  September  30,  1947. 
Samuel  J.  Hall.  September  30.  1947. 
Ralph  L.  Lawrence.  September  30.  1947. 
Albert  T.  Morrison.  September  30. 1647. 
Anthony  P.  Rublno,  September  30,  1947. 
Adolph  S.  Rumreich,  September  30, 1947. 
James  B.  Ryon,  September  30.  1947. 
Mark  P.  Schultz.  September  30,  1947. 
Fletcher  C.  Stewart,  September  30.  1947. 
Gregory  J.  Van  Beeck.  September  30,  1947. 


Langdon  R.  White.  Septembo'  SO.  1947. 
Bengt  L.  K.  Hamilton.  November  10, 1947. 
William  H.  Sebrell,  Jr..  November  10.  1947. 
Harry  Eagle.  November  10.  1947. 
To  be  temporary  senior  surgeons  (equivalent 
to  the  Army  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel), 
effective  date  indicated 
Aibert  L.  Chapman.  August  6,  1947. 
Curtis  R.  Chaflln,  August  6.  1947. 
Virgil  J.  Dorset.  August  6.  1947. 
Erwin  C.  Drescher.  August  6.  1947. 
Paul  T.  Erlckaon.  Augtist  6.  1947. 
John  B.  Hosier.  August  6.  1947. 
Norvin  C.  Kiefer,  August  6.  1947, 
Myron  D.  Jdiller.  August  6,  1947. 
Lydia  B.  Edwards.  October  10. 1947. 
Ira  Lewis,  October  10.  1S47. 
Frederick  J.  Krueger,  October  15.  1947. 
Carl  M.  Eklund,  November  1,  1947. 
To  be  temporary  surgeons  (equivalent  to  the 
Army  rank  of  mafor) .  effective  date  indi- 
cated 

Glenn  H,  Algire.  August  6,  1947. 
Bertrand  E.  Bennlson.  August  6.  1947. 
Edward  T.  Blomquist.  August  6,  1947. 
George  W.  Comstock.  August  6.  1947. 
John  C.  Cutler,  Augtut  6.  1947. 
John  J.  Davies,  August  6.  1947. 
James  L.  Elliott.  August  6.  1947. 
Robert  H.  English.  August  6.  1947. 
William  H.  Errgong.  August  6.  1947. 
Robert  M.  Poote.  Avigust  6.  1947. 
H.  Charles  Franklin,  August  6,  1947. 
Leon  A.  Heppel.  August  «,  1947. 
Elmer  L.  Hill,  August  6,  1947. 
I.  Ray  Howard.  August  8.  1947. 
John  C,  Hume,  August  8.  1947. 
William  C.  Jenkins,  Jr  .  August  8.  1947 
Arthur  Kornberg,  August  6.  1947. 
Willys  M.  Monroe.  August  6.  1947. 
Elton  8.  Osborne.  Jr..  August  6,  1947. 
David  8.  Ruhe,  August  6, 1947. 
Andrew  P.  Sackett,  August  8.  1947. 
John  B.  Sprlggs.  August  «.   1947. 
Mary  Walton,  August  6,  1947. 
Lewis  C.  Robblns.  August  6.  1947. 
Emory  8.  Moore.  Jr..  August  20,  1947. 
Thomas  A.  Hathcock,  Jr..  August  23.  1947. 
Wllloughby  J.  Bothrock,  Jr..  September  4, 

1947. 
Frederic  C.  Bartter.  November  14.  1947. 
Benjamin  Highman.  November  14,  1947. 
To  be  temporary  senior  assistant  surgeoma 
(equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of  capUifil>. 
effective  date  indicated 
Louis  B.  Thomas,  August  87,  1947. 
Alan  D.  MUler.  September  2,  1947. 
Carl  A.  Boswell.  October  10.  1947. 
Thomas  A.  Burch,  October  9.  1947. 
WUllam  A.  Hlmmelsbach,  October  8.  1947. 
Andrew  L.  Hoekstra,  October  10,  1947. 
Leonard  T.  Kurland,  October  6,  1947. 
John  G.  Robinson.  October  10.  1947. 
Joseph  Satten.  October  19.  1947. 
Robert  B.  Shelby,  October  10,  1947. 
Gordon  B.  Wheeler.  October  9.  1947. 
To   be   temporary  senior  sanitary  engineer 
(equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel),  effective  August  29.  1947 
Vernon  G.  Mac  Kenzle 
To  be  temporary  sanitary  engineers  (equiva- 
lent to  the  Army  rank  of  mafor),  effective 
date  indicated 

Arthiu-  H.  Neill..Augtist  6,  1947. 
Charles  D.  Spangler.  August  6.  1947. 
Leonard  M.  Board,  August  M.  1947. 
Kaarlo  W.  Nasi.  A\igust  21,  1947. 
Eroy  K.  Day.  October  23,  1947. 
WiUiam  E.  Holy.  November  10,  1947. 
Gerald  W.  Ferguson.  November  14.  1947. 
Conrad  P.  Straub.  November  14.  1947. 
Ernest  C.  Anderscm,  November  14. 1947. 
To   be   temporary   senior  assistant   sanitaty 
engineers  (equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of 
captain) .  effective  dates  indicated 
William  W.  Payne,  November  10,  1947. 
Frank  A.  Butrico,  November  7.  1947. 
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To  be  tffnpormrff  entfnten  {tqviratent  U  the 
Armf  rank  of  «Mfor).  efetUve  datet  {ndi- 
ftrd 

J'j«eph  f  PTanagan.  Jr..  November  10.    947. 

Wesley  E  OUbcrtaon.  November  13.  lO'  7 

Rtcbartl  L.  Woodward,  November  10.    ,M7. 
To  be  temporoTf  phmrmmeitt  iequivolej  t  to 

the  Army  rank  of  mmjor) .  effective  Ocfaber 

2.  1947 

Prancis  R.  Blis 
To  be  temporary  tenior  assistant  pharmkcist 

iequivmUnt  to  the  Armif  rank  of  captain), 

egectttfe  October  1,  1947 

Donald  E.  WenachboC 
To  ha  temporary  senior  assistant  rurdeonj 

(•qrntMlemt  of  the  Army  rank  of  captain), 

effective  date  indicated 

Robert  B  Doraen.  November  8.  1M7. 

James  R.  Maaon.  November  la.  1947. 

Oove  Hambldge.  Jr  .  November  14.  1B||7. 

Frederic  D  Regan.  November  14.  1947. 
To  b«   temporary  dental  directors    {tq  liva- 

lent  to  the  Army  rank  of  colonel),  Effec- 
tive November  9.  1947 
WUHam  C.  Parker         Allen  II   Perkina 
Pendleton  J  Slaugbter  Hubert  H.  MartU 
Frederick  W.  Harper 
To    be    temporary    senior    dental    snrkeons 

iequivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of  lie  iten- 

mnt  eolonel).  effective  August  7,  1947 

Chartoa  H   Wright.  Jr. 
Herbert  A.  8penc«r.  Jr. 
To  be  temporary  dental  surgeons  (rquirblent 
to  the  Army  rank  of  mxijor),  effectivi   AU' 
€.  1947 


Howard  K.  Wyatt 
Onmti  B.  Singleton,  Jr. 
Earl  C.  Hewitt 

To  be  temporary  xenior  assistant  denta.  sur- 
geons {equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  o,  cap- 
tain ) .  effective  date  indicated 
JoMpb  W.  Prldl.  September  10.  1947. 
Charles  P.  White.  September  14.  1947 

To  be  temporary  sanitary  engineer  dirkctors 
iaquUmUnt  to  the  Army  ronic  of  colonel), 
effective  October  24,  1947 

John  J.  Bloomfleld       Carl  E.  Schwob 
Henry  A   Johnaon         Charles  T.  Wrlfh  \ 
Ijsonard  H.  Male 
Mdaon  L.  Robertaon, 

Jr. 
To  be   temporary  scientiMts   {equivalewt  to 

the  Army  rank  of  wtmfor),  effectiva  pates 

indicated 

William  C.  Frohne,  October  20.  1947. 

Harold  B   Robinson,  September  16.  1^7 

John  A.  Rowe.  October  30.  1947. 

To  be  temporary  senior  nuraa  officers  (ebuiv- 
•Imt  to  the  Army  rank  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel), effective  date  indicated 
Marie  E.  WaUac*.  Augtist  IS.  1947. 
F.  Ruth  Kahl.  October  23.  1947. 


equival^t  to 
date 


To  be  temporary  nurse  officers  { 
the  Army  rank  of  wtajor).  effective 
indicated 

Ella  Mae  Hott.  Atlgtist  IS.  1947. 
L  Margaret  McLaughlin.  Augtist  15, 
Marg^nt  Denham.  August  2«.  1947 
MAbelle  J.  Markee.  September  10, 
Emily  M  Smith.  Septexbber  10,  1947 
Trwaeaa  M.  Taylor.  September  10.  194 
To  be  temporary  senior  assistant  nuru 
cer  (equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of 
tain),  effective  August  27.  1947 

L.  Rldlehoover 


19' 7 


December  15 


1947. 


cap- 


To    ba    temporary    assistant    nurse    ojfUcers 
{equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of  /IrftfMeit- 
tenmnti.  effective  date  indicated 
Anne  K.  Buck.  August  15.  1947. 
Mary  P.  Callan.  August  15.  1947. 
Dorothy  L.  Obnnon.  August  IS.  1947 
Rita  A.  Fay,  AugUKt  15,  1947. 
Vlnan  L.  Oltaaon.  Augvat  IS.  1947. 


Roberta  C.  Brave,  August  15,  1947. 
Mildred  K.  McDermott,  August  IS.  1947. 
Mary  B.  Krause.  August  15.  1947. 
Emllie  S.  Wilson.  Axigust  15.  1947. 
Mary  E.  Evans.  August  15.  1947. 
Florence  J.  Ullman,  August  15.  1947.J 
Jennie  H.  Raklcb.  August  15,  1947. 
Mary  C   Larkln.  October  17.  1947. 
Margaret  H.  Cabalan,  November  7.  1$47. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15, 1947 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  Shera 
Montgomery,  D.  D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Lord  of  grace  and  mercy,  open  our 
eyes  that  we  may  behold  the  beauty  in 
all  Thy  worlts.  Because  we  are  weak 
and  dependent,  direct  our  words  and 
keep  us  from  impatienre,  csmicism,  and 
doubt.  Allow  not  broken  plans  to  cling 
to  that  which  is  false  and  which  lowers 
the  spirit.  Without  Thy  guidance  the 
inner  voice  fades,  the  vision  passes,  and 
we  wander  in  the  wilderness  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

In  these  days  so  tense,  which  require 
the  utmost  self-passesslon.  bless  our 
country  with  its  manifold  gifts;  wherein 
she  is  corrupt,  purify  her;  when  in  error, 
correct  her;  wherein  divided,  reunite 
her  and  lead  her  in  all  her  ways.  Let 
Thy  blessed  providence  brood  over  the 
confusions  of  men  that  they  may  bring 
order  from  misunderstanding  and  know 
better  the  whole  compass  and  depth  of 
Thy  will.  We  offer  our  prayer  in  the 
name  of  our  Redeemer.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday.  December  12,  1947.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENAT^ 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

8.  1770.  An  act  to  amend  the  t^ational 
Housing  Act.  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4469  >  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  7,  1947,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  procure  the  temporary  or  in- 
termittent services  of  experts  or  consult- 
ants or  organixations  thereof."  disagreed 
to  by  the  House:  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  AiKKN,  Mr.  Firguson.  and  Mr. 
McClcllan  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1774)  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
national  interest,  and  foreign  poilicy  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  supplies 
to  certain  European  countries  on  an 
emergency  basis":  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence a>ked  by  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 


appoints  Mr.  Vandbwbctc.  Mr.  Capper, 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Connally.  and  Mr. 
Gkorgi  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
make  a  statement.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  two  important  bills  pend- 
ing today,  also  a  conference  report,  there 
will  be  no  1 -minute  speeches.  The  Chair 
will  receive  requests  for  extension  of  re- 
marks, however. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McDowell  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
include  a  resolution. 

Mr.  HESELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  McGregor  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  in  two  instances 
and  include  articles  by  one  of  his  con- 
stituents. Mr.  Louis  Bromfield. 

&fr.  SMITH  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

THE   WOLCOTT  BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Republican  leader- 
ship is  attempting  to  steamroll  through 
Congress  the  Wolcott  bill,  also  known 
as  the  Republican  anti-inflation  bill,  and 
the  contents  of  the  bill  itself,  are  a 
shameful  repudiation  of  Republican 
campaign  promises  and  the  confidence 
voters  placed  in  our  party  at  the  last  na- 
tional election. 

The  whole  business  Is  an  outrage. 

This  bill  was  handled  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  No  open  hear- 
ings were  permitted  to  be  held  on  it. 
The  only  consideration  given  the  bill  by 
the  committee  was  in  closed  or  executive 
session. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  Republican 
leadership  intends  to  whip  the  bill 
through  the  House,  allowing  only  20 
minutes  of  debate  on  each  side  of  the 
House. 

This  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  273, 
will,  if  enacted  into  law.  resurrect  the 
notoriously  discredited  NRA.  the  Blue 
Eagle,  and  all  its  venomous  talons. 

This  time  the  alleged  purpwses  to  be 
achieved  by  it  would  be  rationing,  con- 
trolling inventories,  controlling  the  use 
of  grain  and  weights  and  grades  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  to  be  marketed,  regu- 
lating the  commodity  exchanes,  stabi- 
lizing the  economy,  curbing  inflation. 
and  so  forth,  all  of  which  would  some- 
how prevent  further  price  rises,  or  pos- 
sibly reduce  prices. 

Allegedly  the  scheme  would  be  volun- 
tary, just  as  wjis  claimed  the  NRA  was 
voluntary. 

The  antitrust  laws  would  be  suspended, 
just  as  they  were  under  the  NRA  Act. 
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The  President— that  is.  the  poUtical 
forces  dominating  the  Government- 
would  dictate  the  agreements  which 
would  be  made  by  persons  engaged  In 
trade  and  Industry  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  Just  as  was  the  case  un- 
der the  NRA  law. 

An  army  of  bureaucrats  would  be  cre- 
ated under  this  bill  just  as  was  done 
under  the  NRA  Act. 

This  move  by  the  Republican  leader- 
ship is  an  act  of  desperation.  It  shows 
what  can  happen  to  a  political  party, 
but.  more  important,  what  can  hapj)en 
to  a  nation  when  party  leadership  makes 
it  a  policy  of  sacrificing  principle  for  ex- 
pediency and  compromising  when  it 
ought  to  stand  firm. 

If  the  Republican  leadership  in  Con- 
gress has  finally  decided  to  fully  com- 
mit the  Republican  Party  to  the  New 
Deal's  all-out  program  for  a  planned  or 
collectivist  economy,  the  citizens  are 
entitled  to  know  about  it. 

Naturally.  I  should  like  to  support  the 
leaders  of  my  party,  but  I  cannot  do  so 
in  this  instance.  My  country  means  more 
to  me  than  my  party. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  a  statement  by  Mr. 
R.  S.  Solinsky,  president  of  the  Can 
Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  shipping  irreplaceable  oil  to  foreign 
countries  at  the  rate  of  140.000,000  bar- 
rels a  year.  During  the  past  year  our 
petroleum  resources  were  further  di- 
minished nearly  40,000,000  barrels  for 
the  production  of  electric  energy. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  es- 
timates  that  the  oil  reserves  from  known 
petroleum  deposits  at  the  end  of  1946 
amoimted  to  approximately  20,000.000,- 
000  barrels  of  crude  oil.  Consumption 
was  then  at  the  rate  of  1.750.000,000  bar- 
rels per  year  and  is  steadily  increasing. 
This  means  our  known  reserves  will  be 
exhausted  in  less  than  12  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Record.  ...    ^,     „ 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  a  communication. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  an  article  en- 
titled, "It  Should  Be  Outlawed,"  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Blasser. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  include  edi- 
torials and  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
include  an  address  by  Hon.  Ralph  A. 
Gamble,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Housing,  before  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  on  December  12,  1947. 

Mr.  LeFEVRE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  by  Mark 
Sullivan. 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAUL  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  December  10,  I 
obtained  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  speech  by  a  distinguished  newspaper- 
man. Mr.  Prank  E.  Gannett.  enUtled  "An 
Opportunity — and  a  Challenge."  I  am 
Informed  by  the  Public  Printer  that  this 
will  exceed  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
wiU  cost  $195.25.  but  I  ask  that  It  be 
printed,  notwithstanding  that  fact. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
notwithstanding  the  cost,  the  extension 
may  be  made- 
There  was  no  objection. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
special  order  I  have  for  today  may  go 
over  until  Thursday  of  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  today  after 
disposition  of  matters  on  the  Speaker's 
desk  and  at  the  conclusion  of  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered.  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House  for  1  hour 
to  discuss  my  bill  CH.  R.  4482)  to  outlaw 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  igT.T.TR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  three  instances  and  include  In 
each  newspaper  items. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.,  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks In  the  Record  and  include  an  edi-. 
torlal    appearing    in    the    Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record  in  three 
instances,  and  Include  letters,  in  one  of 
which  I  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  stay  in  Washington  long  enough  be- 
tween political  speeches  to  do  something 
about  the  chicken  prices  and  something 
about  the  Steagall  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ATOM  BOMB  WORKERS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  your 
bouse  were  burning  down  this  minute 
and  you  had  called  the  fire  departmwit, 
what  would  you  do  if  the  firemen  said, 
"Sorry.  We  cannot  come.  We  are  on 
strike"? 

Or  if  you  were  desperately  111,  tele- 
phoned a  doctor,  and  he  told  you  that  he 
might  drop  by  next  week  if  the  doctors' 
strike  was  over. 


Would  you.  as  a  citizen,  agree  that 
stoppages  o!  these  duties  are  perfectly  all 
right  according  to  the  laws  protecting 
labor,  or  would  you  say  that  here,  in  a 
category  aoove  the  purely  industrial,  are 
persons  ignoring  their  moral  and  civic 
responsibilities? 
I  think  we  all  know  the  answer. 
The  same  feeling  holds  true,  I  believe, 
of  the  men  and  women  at  present  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  atomic 
bombs.  There  we  have  a  segment  of  our 
population  engaged  in  occupation  which 
is  part  of  our  national  state  of  security, 
part  of  our  reason  for  existing. 

If  these  workers  in  the  production  of 
atomic  bombs  should  strike,  as  almost 
happened  last  week,  our  American  civil- 
ization is  endangered.  Our  whole  future 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  few  who  produce 
the  atomic  bomb.  If  they  stop  their 
work,  they  violate  a  most  sacred  trust. 
Their  work  stoppage  at  a  crucial  time 
could  mean  the  difference  between  pres- 
ervation of  this  Republic  and  Its  total 
disintegration. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  at  work 
on  atomic  bomb  development  have  a 
great  responsibility.  If  they  do  not  want 
to  assume  that  responsibility.  It  should 
be  their  immediate  choice  to  return  to  an 
occupation  which  has  less  Immediate 
bearing  on  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
of  this  House  should  forthwith  Inquire 
into  the  situation  and  report  legislation 
that  will  make  strikes,  delays,  slow- 
downs, and  work  stoppages  in  atomic 
bomb  plants  impossible. 

As  the  situation  now  exists  the  agents 
of  any  foreign  power  may  Influence  the 
actions  of  workers  In  the  atomic  bomb 
plants.  They  may  use  their  most  insidi- 
ous means  to  hold  up  production  of  our 
country's  safeguard. 
Let  us  stop  the  danger  before  it  starts. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  VAN  ZAI^nTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  two  articles  concern- 
ing Do  We  Owe  Europe  a  Living? 

Mr.  KEOGH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  include  an  address  delivered  by 
Commissioner  Richard  Parkhurst,  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
at  Kings  Point.  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  MULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  Include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  BLAND  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord relating  to  the  Coast  Guard,  as  well 
as  an  article  appearing  In  the  Coast 
Guard  magazine  and  other  quotations. 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  in  two  instances,  to  include 
In  one  an  address  delivered  by  President 
Joel  L.  Fletcher  of  Southwestern  Lou- 
isiana Institute  before  the  Cambridge 
Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  and 
in  the  other  a  radio  address  he  delivered 
over  the  Louisiana  radio  network. 

Mr.  FORAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  by  John 
Hanlon. 
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Mr.  SPENCE  asked  and  was  g1r*i  per- 
to  extend  his  remarts    n  the 
and  Include  an  editorial  appear- 
lof  in  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  giveh  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  In  tti  e  Rsc- 
oao  and  Include  an  editorial  appeajlng  In 
the  Sunday  Boston  Post. 

psRMiseioir  TO  Kxmns  remapM  at 
THIS  ponrr 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

Ikous  consent  to  extend  my 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  SPEAKER.    Ls  there  objec 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Iroc  i 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  De 
11,  1947,  the  opening  broadcast  o 
radio  sutlon— WLYN  c?  Lynn, 
was  aired. 

A  new  business  enterprise  is 
come  addition  to  the  life  of 
munity.    But  when  that  business 
Icated.  as  the  new  voice  of 
to  the  high  service  of  bringing 
ment  and  instruction  to 
homes,  it  is  twice  welcome. 

The  prime  function  of  radio  Is 
tertain.     With  symphonies  and 
hymns    and    dance    bands,    it 
music  to  suit  every  taste.    With 
dramas,  light  comedies,  sports, 
audience-participation  features,  i 
every  kind  of  entertainment  into 
ing  rooms.     Through  forums 
government  and  science,  and 
various    community    services, 
working  for  fellowship  among 
lions  of  Individuals  and  the  many 
which  constitute  our  society. 

In  a  free  country  like  ours. 
great  factor  in  helping  to  develop 
standing   and    tolerance.     In 
ships,  however,  where  radio  Is 
trolled  by  the  state,  it  is  used  as 
strument   to   mislead   and   en«l 
people.    Consider  these  facts. 
there  were  93  radio  sets  per  1.000 
tion.  in  Italy.  32;  in  Spain.  14 
their  Fascist  masters.     In 
Russia  there  are  only  8  radio 
1.000  population.     By  contrast. 
United  ■  States,  there  are  425 
for   every    1,000   people 
radios  by  private  citiseos  in 
and  Fascist  countries,  without  a 
from  some  petty  bureaucrat. 
rest  and  imprisonment.     On 
hand,  we  Americans  hail  the 
another  radio  sUtion— WLYN 
freedom  of  expression  and  of 
which  it  stands. 

The  members  of  the  listening 
are  the  masters,  and  the 
are  their  servants.    In  the 
individual  homes,  with  a  turn 
dial,  one  can  admit  radio's  voice 
it.    With  another  dial,  one  can 
a  program  which  fails  to  hold 
tener's  Interest  and  select 
to  one's  liking.    Every  radio 
this  country.  s«isitive  to  the 
the  people,  is  working  constantly 
vide  the  public  with  the 
they  will  enjoy.    Ours  is  a 
form  of  radio  broadcasting.    We 
vigilant  in  order  to  keep  it  so. 
ers  and  operators  of  WLYN. 

with  our  American  traditiiui. 
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to  develop  this  medium  of  expression  to- 
ward greater  freedom  and  progress. 

Although  the  principal  purpose  of 
radio  is  to  entertain,  it  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  clear  and  accurate  presenta- 
tion of  the  problems  which  challenge  us 
as  citizens  of  a  self-governing  nation. 
We  need  information  on  both  sides  of 
every  Issue  in  order  that  we  may  prop- 
erly decide. 

From  the  days  100  years  ago  when 
people  gathered  in  the  town  hall  to  hear 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate  the  issues 
which  preceded  the  Civil  War.  we  have 
become  a  great  and  jjopulous  Nation. 
Becaase  of  our  size,  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  leaders  to  face  any  large  num- 
bers of  people  and  be  heard  as  they 
clarify  the  issues  in  debate.  Our  growth 
has  threatened  to  smother  the  demo- 
cratic processes. 

Through  the  miracle  of  radio  and  with 
television  to  come,  this  danger  is  over. 
Throu;?h  forums  and  political  discussions 
which  represent  every  point  of  view  the 
people  can  hear  and  judge. 
As  we  must. 

In  this  third  year  of  the  atomic  age. 
however,  there  are  some  individuals  and 
groups  in  our  country  and  some  nations 
in  this  world  who  do  not  realize  that 
there  is  no  room  for  isolation.  Science 
has  leaped  ahead  of  peoples  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  one  another.  We 
have  got  the  tools  which  can  make  life 
on  thi.>  earth  a  paradise  or  a  hell.  The 
choice  depends  on  whether  or  not  we 
learn  to  work  together,  and  employ  these 
tools  to  build  and  not  to  destroy. 

Radio  is  a  medium  which  can  help  us 
to  grow  up  to  this  new  and  imperative 
knowledge. 

The  people  of  Lynn  are  justly  proud 
of  their  new  radio  station.  People  of 
neighboring  cities  and  towns  will  also 
share  in  the  service  which  it  offers. 

Dedicated  to  cooperation  between 
broadcaster  and  listening  audience.  I  am 
canfident  that  station  WLYN  is  at  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  popular  career. 
To  the  owners,  operators,  and  patrons. 
I  extend  my  sincere  wishes  for  a  happy 
and  helpful  association. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  STIGLER  aslced  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Reccio  and  include  an  article. 

Mr.  LARCADE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RicoKO  in  two  instances  and  include 
in  each  newspaper  articles. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Rxcord  in  two  instances  and  in- 
clude in  each  editorials  appearing  in  the 
St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Mr.  BATTLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RccoRO  and  include  an  article  by  Hubert 
Lee. 

Mr.  CARROLL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Recokd  and  include  planks  on  housing 
adopted  by  the  American  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee at  its  annual  convention  in  Wis- 
consin.        

Mr.  BECK  WORTH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  two  letters. 


Mr.  WEICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
radio  address. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  asked  8nd  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent. 

Mr.  NORBLAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  two  editorials. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NoRBLAD )  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  include  editorials. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  address  she  de- 
livered last  Saturday  before  the  Council 
on  World  Affairs  in  Cleveland. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  legis- 
lative program  of  the  day  and  following 
any  special  orders  heretofore  entered. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  in  four  instances 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  POOTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  some  observations 
as  to  the  advisability  of  including  a 
specific  appropriation  for  seeds  under  the 
bill  H.  R.  4604,  the  emergency  foreign-aid 
biU. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Suspension 
Day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolcott]. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.  1  One  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


(Roll  No.  144 

Allen,  La. 

Delaney 

Potts 

Bates.    K7 

Dlrkaen 

Powell 

Boggs.La. 

Drcwry 

Rabin 

Brophy 

Harris 

Reed.  ni. 

Buchanan 

Hart 

Reed.  N.  T. 

Buckley 

Hartley 

Rivers 

Busbey 

Hebert 

Rooney 

Celler 

HlnsbAW 

Sa'iath 

Clements 

Jenieon   , 

Scobllck 

Cllpplnger 

Keliey 

Somers 

Cnffln 

Lichtenwalter 

Thomas,  N.  J, 

Colmer 

McOonougb 

Trimble 

Courtney 

Morrison 

VurseU 

Davis.  Ga 

Nodar 

Dawson.  lU. 

Owena 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  889 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  a  mem- 
orandum. .         _^ 

Mr.  CHENOWETH  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

STABILIZATION   OP  COMMODITY  PRICES 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resoluUon  <H.  J.  Res.  273)  to  aid  in  the 
stabilization  of  commodity  prices,  to  aid 
in  further  stabilizing  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  certain  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  etc. — 


amended  by  strllting  out  "February  ».  1948" 
and  inRPning  in  lieu  thereol  "P«t»ru»ry  28. 
1949". 

AliOCATIOW  or  T»AIfSI»OBTATIOH  FACIUTIXS 

8sc  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  title  in  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act,  1942.  as  amended,  shall  continue 
In  effect  to  and  including  February  28. 
1949,  or  such  earlier  date  as  the  Congress 
toy  concurrent  resolution  or  the  President 
may  designate,  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers, 
authority,  and  discretion  conferred  on  the 
President  by  such  tlUe  m  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  transportation  equipment  and 
facilities  by  rail  carriers. 

DSIXGATION    OF    ADTHORTrT 

Sbc.  5.  The  authority  granted  to  the  Pres- 
Weut  by  section  2  of  this  Joint  resolution 
and.  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tlcn  6  of  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947. 
the  authority  granted  to  the  President  by 
section  4  of  this  Joint  resolution  and  by 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1940  (54  Stat. 
714),  as  amended,  may.  to  the  extent  the 
President  dUrects.  be  exercised  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  officer  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 


DECLAKATION    OF    PtJHPOSES 

SBcnoN  1.  The  pxupose  ct  this  Joint  res- 
olution are  to  aid  In  stabilizing  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  to  aid  In  curbing  In- 
flationary tendencies,  to  promote  the  or- 
derly and  equitable  distribution  of  goods 
and  facilities,  and  to  aid  in  preventing 
maldistribution  of  goods  and  faculties  which 
baslcaUy  affect  the  cost  of  living  or  In- 
dustrial production. 

VOLTTNTAKT    AGREEMKKTS 

Bsc  2  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poEss  declared  in  section  1  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
consult  with  representatives  of  industry. 
business,  and  agriculture  with  a  view  to. 
encouraging  the  making,  by  persons  engaged 
in  industry,  business,  and  agriculture,  of 
voltintary  agreements— 

(1)  providing  for  allocation  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  equipment; 

(2)  providing  lor  the  marketing  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  at  weights  and  grades  that 
represent   the  most  efficient  utilization   of 

grain: 

(3)  providing  lor  allocation  and  inven- 
tory control  of  scarce  commodities  which 
basically  affect  the  cost  of  living  or  Indus- 

.    trial  production; 

(4)  providing  for  regulation  of  specula- 
tive   trading   on   commodity   exchanges;    or 

(6)  which  win  otherwise  carry  out  the 
purposes  declared  m  secUon  1  of  tills  Joint 

resolution.  ..     .     ^   * 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
prove any  such  agreement  which  he  finds 
wUl  carry  out  any  of  the  purposes  declared 
in  section  1  of  this  joint  resolution,  except 
that  he  shall  not  approve  any  agreement 
unless  such  agreement  specifically  provides 
that  It  Ehall  cease  to  be  effective  on  or 
before  March  1,  1949,  and  he  shaU  not  ap- 
prove any  agreement  which  provides  for  the 
fixing  of  prices. 

(c)  Parties  to  any  agreement  approved 
under  this  section  are  hereby  relieved  from 
the  operation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
of  all  other  restraints,  limitations,  and 
prohibitions  of  law.  with  respect  to  the 
making  of  such  agreement  and  with  respect 
to  carrying  out  such  agreement  prior  to 
March  1,  1949.  in  conformity  with  Its 
provisions.  

(d)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
"person"  means  an  Individual.  corporaUon, 
partnership,  or   association. 

EXPORT   CONTBOIS 

Sk.  8.  Section  8  (d)  pf  the  Act  of  July 
2.    1940    (64    Stat.    714),    •»    amended.    Is 


a«3lRVK  EKJtnKEMENTS   APPLICABUt  TO  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BANKS 

Sic.  B.  (a)  The  third  paragraph  of  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  changing  the  first  sentence  of 
such  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"Every  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  maln- 
taUi  reserves  In  gold  certificates  of  not  less 
than  35  per  centimi  against  its  deposits  and 
reserves  In  gold  certificates  of  not  less  than 
40  per  centum  against  Its  Federal  Reserve 
notes  m  actual  circulation:  Prorfded.  how- 
ever. That  when  the  Federal  Reserve  agent 
holds  gold  certificates  as  collateral  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  Issued  to  the  bank  such 
gold  certificates  shall  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  reserve  which  such  bank  Is  reqtUred  to 
maintain  against  its  Federal  Reserve  notes 
In  actual  circvUatlon." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  the  fourth  para- 
graph of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"25  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•*40  per  centima". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  11  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  To  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing  30   days,   and    from    time   to   time   to 
renew  such  suspension  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding  15  days,  any  reserve  requirements 
specified  in  this  act:  Provided.  That  It  shall 
establish  a  graduated  tax  upon  the  amounts 
by  which   the  reserve  requirements  of  this 
act   may   be   permitted    to   fall    below    the 
level    hereinafter    specified:    And    provided 
further.  Tliat  when  the  rftserve  held  against 
Federal   Reserve    notes    falls    below    40    per 
centimi.    the    Board    of    Gkavernors    of    the 
Federal   Reserve    System    shaU    establish    a 
graduated  tax  of  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
per  annum  upon  such  deficiency  untU  the 
reserves  fall  to  32%  per  centum,  and  when 
said   reserve  falls   below   82 Vi    per  centum, 
a  tax  at  the  rate  Increasingly  of  not  less 
than  1*4  per  centum  per  annum  upon  each 
2V4    per   centtmi  or    fraction   thereof   that 
such  reserve  falls  below  82 '/a   per  centum. 
The  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  Reserve  bank, 
but  the  Reserve  bank  shall  add  an  amount 
equal  to  said  tax  to   the  rates  of  Interest 
and  dlscoimt  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors ol  the  Federal  Reserve  System." 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

8ec.  7.  There  U  hereby  authorlaed  to  l)e 
i^propnated  such  amotmts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Joint  resolution. 


The    SPEAKER.    Is    ft    second    de- 
manded? 
Mr.  SPENCE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  * 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  WolcottI  is  recognised 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  SpenczI  is  recognised  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  opening  of  the 
special  session,  the  President  sent  a  mess- 
age to  the  Congress  asking.  In  a  10- 
point  program,  for  rather  broad  author- 
ity to  aid  in  the  control  of  Inflation.    The 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
held  hearings  on  the  whole  program,  al- 
though certain  sections  of  it  were  not 
primarily  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee.    We  did  not  think,  however, 
that  we  could  get  a  clear  understanding 
of  its  purposes  and  objectives  unless  we 
had  a  hearing  on  the  entire  program.   In 
consequence  of  those  hearings,  it  de- 
veloped that  there  were  certain  parts  of 
the  program  which  were  highly  contro- 
versial.   We  had  in  mind  that  the  Con- 
gress would  recess  for  the  holidays.    It 
Is  expected  that  Congress  miiTht  recess 
on  the  19th  of  this  month.    Therefore, 
it  became  obvious  that  we  could  not  do 
an  over-all  job  on  the  President's  recom- 
mendations.   So  it  was  agreed  to  report 
out  a  bUl  of  four  parts,  which,  it  will  be 
noticed,  contains  at  least  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President.     The 
program,  as  we  understood  It,  is  divided 
into  three  phases.    When  I  say  as  we 
understood  it,  it  was  our  understanding 
from  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  of 
Cabinet  level  that  the  program  was  to  be 
divided  in  three  phases.    The  first  was 
to  get  the  Industries,  agriculture  and 
labor,  to  consult  with  the  Government 
and  see  If  they  could  not  agree  upon  cer- 
tain things  which  might  result  In  the 
stabilization  of  prices.     The  President 
had  stressed  the  necessity  for  readjust- 
ments In  the  allocations  of  materials. 
Of  course.  It  became  very,  very  apparent 
that  if  agreements  were  to  be  entered 
into  of  that  nature  they  might  be  In 
violation  of  the  anUtrust  laws  and  other 
laws  against  restraints  of  trade. 

So  In  keeping  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  President  wanted  to  put 
Into  effect  as  his  first  phase  some  volun- 
tary controls,  if  they  could  be  agreed 
upon  we  provided  in  the  bUl— that  the 
President  might  consult  with  Industry, 
business,  and  agriculture  with  a  view  to 
agreeing  on  certain  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram.   Of  course.  If  they  are  to  be  effec- 
tive we  have  to  postpone  for  the  moment 
the  operation  of  the  antitrust  laws  as 
they   affect  the   partlcipante   to   these 
agreements.    I  think  we  ought  to  have  It 
definitely  in  mind  that  the  section  of  the 
bill,  subsection  3  on  page  3.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  suspension  temporarily  of 
the  anUtrust  laws,  applies  only  to  the 
signatories  to  the  agreement.    They  do 
not  apply  industry-wide,  and  we  have 
made  it  very  clear  in  the  report  that 
there  Is  nothing  in  these  agreements  even 
faintly  resembling  the  NRA  codes,  which 
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were  made  Industry-wide  and  \  'hlch  were 
made  under  conditions  wher  by  a  few 
units  of  an  industry  might  ge  ;  together 
and  agree  upon  codes  which  w  ire  opera- 
tive industry-wide.  That  cann  ot  be  done 
under  this  bill,  anything  to  th ;  contrary 
notwithstanding.  There  is  rothing  in 
the  bill  which  provides  that  the  President 
shall  approve  any  of  these  ai  reements. 
The  whole  thing  on  the  part  c  f  industry 
or  on  the  part  of  the  President  or  anyone 
whom  he  might  designate  to  act  in  his 
behalf  is  purely  voluntary..  '  "he  Presi- 
dent can  insist  upon  any  r<  strlctlons. 
any  limitations  in  these  agre<  ments.  so 
long  as  they  are  for  the  purpos  ;  of  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  bil  .  If  those 
stipulations  which  he  might  i  rovide  for 
are  not  contained  in  the  agreer  lent.  then, 
of  course,  he  does  not  have  to  tpprove  it. 
The  Attorney  General  may  be  lesignated 
by  the  President  under  authoi  ity  of  this 
bill  to  approve  any  and  all  agreements 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  or  may  be  approved  by  ai  ly  depart- 
ment head  which  the  Presidcr  t  has  des- 
ignated to  conduct  the  negotlt  tlons.  So 
the  whole  program  is  entirely  kfoluntary. 

Mr.  H.ALLECK.  Mr.  Speak*  r.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Should  It  r  ot  al.<«  be 
pointed  out  that  the  matter  of  the  fixing 
of  prices  is  specifically  excluc  k1  in  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  was  leac  ing  up  to 
that  in  exp:anation  of  why  w<  took  out 
certain  paragraphs  with  respict  to  ex- 
port controls,  because  there  was  some 
Indication  In  respect  to  subs<ction  (b) 
on  page  3  that  by  the  use  of  the  words 
"price  criteria**  some  authoritj  might  be 
obtained  to  set  prces  througii  the  con- 
trol of  exports.  We  made  it  "ery  plain 
that  there  was  to  be  no  prl(e  control 
tn  this  legislation.  The  reasoi  i  for  that 
Is  that  the  second  phase  of  th(  program 
contemplates  statutory  control  over  allo- 
cations and  priorities.  Ail  of  the  wit- 
nesses said  that  they  would  ntt  use  the 
statutory  powers  in  the  field  }f  alloca- 
tions and  priorities  until  they  had  tried 
to  work  out  these  programs  voluntarily 
with  the  industry.  Price  conti  ols  would 
XM>t  be  put  into  effect  until  a  ad  tmless 
the  voluntary  prosram  failed  and  the 
statutory  power  over  allocations  and 
priorities  was  not  effective.  I  rice  con- 
trols following,  wage  controls  Tculd  fol- 
low that,  so  we  have  perhaps  heae  four 
phases:  Voluntary  agreements,  statutory 
allocations  and  priorities,  prlc  i  control, 
and  perhaps  wage  control  woul<  go  along 
with  that,  because  the  Presldei  t  himself 
aays  there  can  be  no  effective  ]  irlce  oqd- 
trol  without  wage  oxitrol. 

The  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  Oov- 
emment  were  unable  to  tell  is  at  this 
time  how  they  would  apply  t  lese  con- 
trols, only  to  say  that  they  gpould  be 
applied,  if  they  were  given  the  power  to 
do  so.  aelecUvely.  They  could  i  lot  tell  us 
what  commodities  they  woild  select 
which  would  come  under  thes<  controb 
at  this  time.  So  we  thought  ;hat  per- 
haps after  the  voluntary  controls  were 
..put  Into  operation  they  migh .  t>e  in  a 
betfca  poaitton.  after  the  voluo  JU7  con- 
trols had  had  a  fair  chance  to  <  a  the  job. 
to  ten  us  in  what  manner  tl  ey  would 
•PPly  statutory  controls  if  t  wy  were 


given  authority  to  do  so.  The  adminis- 
tration at  the  present  time  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  tell  us  how  they  would  apply 
them.  We,  of  course,  are  In  no  batter 
position  to  tell  them  how  they  should  be 
api^Iied.  So  voluntary  controls  is  the 
first  phase  of  the  program  to  which  we 
will  give  additional  attention  at  the  regu- 
lar session  of  Congress.  It  appears  that 
these  four  things  which  we  have  set  out 
here  are  things  that  should  not  be  too 
controversial.  They  are  in  keeping  with 
the  President's  wishes.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  his  whole  program,  because,  as  I 
have  said,  the  other  points  of  his  pro- 
gram are  so  controversial  that  we  just 
could  not  have  time  to  do  it.  But  we  did 
feel,  to  get  the  program  started,  we 
should  give  the  President  the  authority 
in  this  Joint  resolution  at  this  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  the 
program  which  can  be  legislated  upon 
between  now  and  next  Saturday. 

The  President  asked  for  controls  in  his 
message,  to  restrain  the  creation  of  in- 
flationary bank  credit.  In  keeping  with 
that  recommendation  we  have  provided 
in  this  Joint  resolution  language  which 
should  Indicate  to  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions,  to  industry,  to  agricul- 
ture, and  to  labor  and  all  segments  of  our 
economy  which  may  be  affected,  that 
from  now  on  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  toward  retraction  of 
credit  instead  of  expansion  of  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  three  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  three  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  And  the  provisions 
with  reference  to  the  gold  reserve  be- 
hind Federal  Reserve  bank  deposits  and 
currency  issues  is  only  an  indication  of 
the  policy  which  we  feel  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Government. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  we 
have  inflation,  two  basic  reasons  why  we 
have  high  prices.  One  of  them  is  the 
cheap-money  policies  of  Government 
which  were  put  into  operation  by  the 
laws  p€issed  by  Congress  at  a  time  when 
we  were  in  a  depression  and  when  we 
were  carrying  on  a  war.  Now.  if  they 
have  resulted,  as  is  a  fact,  in  inflationary 
practices,  in  high  prices,  then,  of  course, 
to  cope  with  that  fact,  we  should  reverse 
the  process  and  start  putting  the  brakes 
on  very  gradually,  very  gradually,  so  that 
there  will  be  little  or  no  shock  to  our 
economy.  There  should  be  an  indication 
that  our  policy  henceforth  Is  to  be  one 
of  gradually  putting  the  brakes  on 
against  credit  and  currency  expansion  to 
effectuate  a  stabilization  of  prices  and 
our  entire  economy. 

This  Joint  resolution  gives  the  author- 
ity to  the  President  and  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  do  the  Job  and  do  it  gradually  under  an 
amiounced  policy.  Mr.  Eccles  has  said 
and  is  so  quoted  in  the  press  last  week, 
that  this  does  not  mean  a  thing.  The 
reserves  at  the  present  time  are  already 
48  percent.  We  provide  they  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  previously  existing  levels. 
80  tha«  will  not  be  any  effective  result 
Immediately  from  the  reimposition  of 
these  controls.  They  used  to  be  35  per- 
cent against  deposits  in  Federal  Reserve 


banks  and  40  percent  against  the  issue  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  We  reduced  these 
reserves  to  25  percent  to  make  credit  easy. 
But  now  we  are  putting  it  back  where  it 
was.  that  is  all.  It  is  an  indication  that 
we  should  start,  under  the  President's 
recommendations,  to  adopt  certain  poli- 
cies in  restraint  of  the  creation  of  infla-, 
tionary  bank  credits.  { 

V/e  have  likewise  extended  export  con- 
trols in  such  manner  that  the  President 
may  be  given  broad  authority,  broad  dis- 
cretion as  to  this  second  reason  why  we 
have  high  prices  and  inflation.  This  sec- 
ond reason  is  the  unusually  heavy  de- 
mand of  foreign  countries  for  American 
goods  which  are  in  short  supply.  The 
President  is  authorized  under  this  bill 
so  to  adjust  our  exports  as  to  safeguard 
and  stabilize  the  America  economy.  We 
have  given  him  the  power  in  this  bill  to 
start  the  job  which  has  got  to  be  done  if 
we  are  going  to  have  economic  stability 
and  lower  prices  in  the  United  States; 

Mr.  FLETCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the! 
gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FLETCHER.  Does  the  gentleman 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  compulsory  controls, 
and  this  program  of  voluntary  controls? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  thought  I  had. 
This  Is  purely  a  voluntary  program. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield, 
myself  5  minutes.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
confronted  with  one  of  the  greatest  ques- 
tions that  has  been  presented  to  the 
American  Congress  in  peacetime  in  gen- 
erations. It  is  a  question  that  involves 
the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
American  people  and  the  stabilization  of 
our  economy.  The  proper  solution  of  the 
question  that  presents  itself  is  of  gravest 
importance.  This  bill  was  defeated  in 
the  committee  on  the  original  vote.  On 
a  reconsideration  it  was  voted  out  by  a 
few  votes.  Some  of  the  Members  voted 
to  reconsider.  I  am  confident,  because 
they  thought  the  House  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  matter. 

If  the  House  adopts  this  resolution  H 
will  be  precluded  from  calling  itself  a 
deliberative  body  In  the  future.  We  all 
expected  that  a  rule  would  be  obtained, 
a  liberal  rule,  by  which  amendments 
could  be  offered  to  this  bill.  Instead  of 
that  those  who  control  the  majority  have 
decided  it  shall  be  considered  under  su- 
spension of  the  rules  whereby  no  amend- 
ments may  be  offered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
this  bill  had  no  hearings  at  all? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  It  had  no  hearings.  It 
never  had  any  hearings.  We  had  before 
us  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
we  had  hearings  on  the  general  state  of 
the  Union,  but  we  had  no  hearings  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.    Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
"  Mr.  SPENCE.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  may  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  these  hearings,  consist- 
ing of  336  psiges,  are  all  right  on  this  bill. 
Mr.  SPENCE.  I  realize  the  hearings 
were  on  the  general  subject,  but  the  bill 
had  not  been  presented  to  the  committee 
at  tiie  time  those  hearings  were  held. 
The  committee  had  no  opportunity  to 
question  the  witnesses  as  to  the  specific 
provisions  of  this  bill.  It  was  introduced 
one  evening  and  the  next  day  the  com- 
mittee went  into  executive  session  and 
reported  the  bill  without  hearings.  It 
is  a  bill  of  such  vital  importance  that  we 
certainly,  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  it  as  we  consider  many  minor 
bills  in  the  Congress. 

What  does  it  do?  The  President  has 
asked  for  bread  and  he  is  given  a  stone. 
I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  sincerity  in 
this  bill.  I  do  not  mean  to  impugn  the 
motives  of  any  of  my  colleagues,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect  and  friend- 
ship, but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
sincerity  in  giving  to  the  President  this 
bill.  It  gives  him  no  additional  power. 
The  essential  element  of  the  law  is  that 
It  commands  or  prohibits.  This  bill  com- 
mands notliing,  it  prohibits  nothing.  It 
extends  the  same  powers  in  reference  to 
export  controls  and  allocations  that  the 
President  already  has  under  the  War 
Powers  Act,  and  he  will  have  these  pow- 
ers imtil  February  28  next  year.  It  gives 
him  something  he  hsis  not  asked  for. 

It  Is  stated  by  the  majority  that  they 
have  complied  with  a  part  of  his  pro- 
gram.  But  this  is  no  part  of  his  program, 
and  If  it  were  a  part  of  his  program,  it 
does  not  comply  with  his  request  for  a 
complete    program,    a    part    of    which 
would  be  entirely  ineffective.    He  asked 
for  10  points.    He  asked  for  power  to 
cixrb  inflation,  and  you  have  given  him 
power  to  sit  down  with  industry,  agri- 
culture,  and   business,  make  voluntary 
agreements  which  he  has  no  authority 
to  enforce,  and  thereby  nullify  all  of 
the  antitrust  laws  with  all  of  the  re- 
straints, limitations,  and  prohibitions  in 
those  laws.     Of  course,  the  President 
has  to  approve  these  agreements.     It 
seems  to  me.  however,  it  simply  allows 
the  camel  to  get  his  head  under  the  tent, 
and  you  will  have  difficulty  in  removing 
hin-.    These  agreements  which  you  give 
the  President  the  power  to  approve  are 
not  going  to  be  initiated  by  the  President. 
You  know  how  adroit,  how  skillful,  and 
how    designing    the    big    interests    are. 
They  will  find  a  way  to  get  together  and 
to  propose  agreements  that  will  break 
the  inflationary  spiral. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self two  additional  minutes. 

We  are  in  an  inflationary  spiral  which 
will  Inuie  to  the  benefit  of  the  big  in- 
terests who  are  authorized  to  make  the 
agreements  until  a  final  crtish  comes, 
and  can  anyone  believe  that  they  will 
make  agreements  harmful  to  their  in- 
terests and  beneficial  to  the  consumers  of 
America?  I  have  no  confidence  in  vol- 
untary agreements  alone.  Voluntary 
agreements  may  do  very  well  if  you  have 
some  power  behind  them. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  H  this  biU  passes, 
and  is  approved  by  the  President,  and 
after  an  agreement  is  made  which  is  vio- 
lated. Is  there  any  power  to  enforce  It? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  There  ere  no  penalties 
In  this  bill. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  If  the  agreements 
approved  by  the  President  are  violated, 
then  the  violators  come  within  the  pen- 
alties and  restrictions  of  the  antitrust 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  in  other  words, 
the  agreement  goes  out  of  the  window 
and  we  are  back  where  we  started. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Absolutely,  and  the 
antitrust  laws  which  have  been  on  our 
statute  books  for  almost  60  years,  and  all 
other  restraints,  limitations,  and  prohi- 
bitions of  law  in  reference  thereto  are 
nullified. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  two  ques- 
tions,  if   he   will    permit   me.    No.    1. 
As  I  understand,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank     holds     roughly     $22,000,000,000 
worth  of  gold  certificates  or,  let  us  say. 
the    Federal    Reserve    Bank    and    the 
Treasury,  and  assume  that  the  Treasury 
could  transfer  all  the  gold  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  give  them  $22,000,000,000. 
that  then  would  be  about  88  percent  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  notes  now  outstand- 
ing, to  which  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  referred,  thereby  maldng 
that  portion  of  the  bill  ineffective. 
Mr.  SPENCE.   Absolutely  ineffective. 
lir.  CRAWFORD.    Secondly,  there  is 
a  provision  liere  with  respect  to  volunt-ary 
agreements  on  Inventories.    Would  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  if  you 
control  my  inventory  you  also  control 
my  price? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  and  there  would  be  no  effi- 
cient controls  on  inventories. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcxn  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
been  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
CurrMicy  a  long  time.  Has  he  ever 
known  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  bring  a  bill  up  in  the  House 
before  under  a  gag  rule? 
Mr.  SPENCE.  I  never  have. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Although  we  had  the 
OPA  and  all  the  other  different  contro- 
versial questions  during  the  war.  they 
always  came  up  under  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Yes.  That  is  true,  and 
the  Members  had  an  opportimity  to  ex- 
press their  views  and  propose  their 
amendments.    Nero  fiddled  while  Rwne 


burned,  and  the  majority  party  is  now 
fiddling  while  the  same  kind  of  con- 
flagration takes  place.  They  have  given 
the  President  a  garden  hose  producing 
no  water  to  control  the  flames. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from.  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa   I  Mr.  MONRONIYl. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  this  bill  on  two  primary  grounds. 
First,  we  are  sending  a  legislative  straw 
man  out  to  combat  the  menace  of  infla- 
tion, which  will  be  absolutely  useless  in 
saving  this  country  from  that  disaster. 

In  the  second  place.  I  object  to  a  gag 
rule.  It  is  not  only  a  gag  rule,  but  it  is 
the  most  vicious  form  of  legislative 
strait-Jacketing  to  bring  a  bill  of  this 
great  importance  into  the  House  to  force 
the  House  to  rubber  stamp  it.  You  take 
it  or  leave  it.  You  cannot  dot  an  "i"  or 
cross  a  "t,"  and  I  object  to  that  kind  of 
a  process  that  gags  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  world  on  such  a  highly 
controversial  issue. 

NO  HZAKINGS  DM  BOX 

There  were  no  hearlnsrs  on  this  bill. 
We  had  hearings  on  inflation  control  but 
not  one  bit  of  testimony  that  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  this  bill  was  heard 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  section  or  on  the 
voluntary  allocation,  so-csilled,  method. 

The  majority  in  this  House  knows  that 
they  have  the  votes  to  vote  any  genuine 
Inflation  control  bill  out  of  this  House  if 
Ihey  care  to  bring  it  In  imder  regular 
procediM^.  They  control  the  majority 
votes  of  this  House.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
want  to  subject  this  straw-man-bill  to 
the  light  of  day  and  let  the  country  know 
how  weak  and  insufficient  and  how  bur- 
densome in  many  of  its  provisions  it 
might  become. 

They  know  that  they  have  not  got  the 
two-thirds  vote  to  pass  this  biH  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  It  looks  to  me 
as  If  they  are  bringing  this  bill  on  the 
floor  today  purposely  to  kill  it  so  that 
they  can  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  the 
Democratic  Party.  They  know  that  this 
bUl  will  look  better  dead  than  it  will 
alive  "" 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  well- 
staged  drama  of  the  murder  of  the  Re- 
publican-produced straw  man  bill  by  the 
Democratic  Party.  I  think  in  this 
process  the  majority  party  in  the  House 
underestimates  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  of  this  country  who  know,  and 
can  read,  and  can  vmderstand  what  this 
bill  contains,  and  what  it  does  not  con- 
tain. 

NO  PKICE  EEOUCnONS 

In  the  first  place,  the  biU  In  Its  very 
language  admits  and  says  that  no  agree- 
ment can  be  made — now  bear  this  in 
mind — ^that  can  have  one  bit  of  effect  on 
lowering  the  skyrocketing  prices  in  this 
cotmtry.  Read  that  on  page  3  and  you 
get  the  real  meaning  of  this  bill. 

In  the  second  place,  they  come  with  a 
plea  for  so-called  voluntary  cooperation. 
This  is  a  nice-sounding  phrase,  but  under 
the  high  guise  of  voluntary  cooperation 
we  are  permitting  what  are,  I  believe, 
called  cartels.  In  harsh  language,  to 
operate  by  Qrovemment  approval  and 
Government  rubber  stamp. 
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The  Oorenunent  cannot  amend.  It 
cannot  change,  it  cannot  ge  anything; 
tn  the  public  Interest  in  ihesi  cartelized 
agreements  for  the  aJlocatioi  of  scarce 
materials  antev  kmsines*  wist  es  it. 

The  President  can  only  ipprove.  I 
read  the  bill  and  find  there  Is  no  pro- 
Tislon  in  its  entire  langiiage  to  Insure 
allocations  in  the  public  int  >rest.  geo- 
graphical  distribution,  or  eqi  liable  dis* 
tribution  among  the  various  Industriea. 

The  voluntary  agreement  L'  voluntary 
only  on  those  at  the  top.  the  I  iggest  ele- 
ments of  our  business.  You  will  have 
involuntary  allocation  on  tie  part  of 
little  business  Little  busines:  will  suffer 
because  this  bill  gives  big  I  usiness  of 
this  country  the  power  under  these  vol- 
imtary  agreements  to  deny  inder  Gov- 
ernment sanction  raw  materi  ils  to  any- 
ooc^If  industry  agrees  an(  if  It  can 
secure,  through  any  means  or  misunder- 
standing, the  approval  by  rub  >er  stamp- 
ing of  the  Government  it  ci  n  allocate 
scarce  materials  away  from  the  places 
it  is  most  needed  and  to  wher ;  it  is  least 
needed.  There  is  no  enforcer  lent  in  the 
public  interest. 

Yes.  there  are  safeguards  i  i  the  allo- 
cation bill  the  President  ha;  proposed 
because  that  turns  approval  )ver  to  the 
Justice  Department,  but  by  th  s  you  have 
given  the  power  of  compulse  try  alloca- 
tion by  voluntary  agreement  without 
such  safegiiards. 

We  were  assured  in  the  com  nlttee  that 
the  reason  we  did  not  have  h<  arings  was 
that  we  were  going  to  the  Coi  nmittee  on 
Rules  on  Priday  and  bring  tiie  bill  in 
under  the  regular  rule  for  pre  per  debate 
and  amendment. 

Then,  after  the  Democrats  n  commit- 
tee cooperated  to  bring  this  pill  up  for 
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discussion  and  amendment  b] 


Yet 


House,  we  learned  Priday  af  «moon  or 
Saturday  that  it  would  be  >rought  in 
under  suspension  of  the  rule  l 

iro  aEMT-coimoL  p«ovisi  >ms 

This  bill  does  two  good  thljigs 
tends  export  controls,  true. 
tends  transportatlcm  controls 
In  mind  that  these  controls 
now  but  on  Pebriiary  28 
does  not  say  anything  about 
trol.  which  happens  to 
same  day.    There  are  thousaiids 
ants  today  that  are  being  high 
Into  15- percent  rent  increase; 
▼oJuntary  increases,  simply 
COocress  has  not  yet  indicaied 
is  willing  to  extend  rent  contrc 
are  seeicing  that  little  bit  of 
an  additional  year's  lease  will 

As  to  this  Pederal  Reservfe 
tlon.  no  one  knows  for  sure 
It  will  da    The  chairman 
getting  rid  of  our  "cheap 
What  does  "cheap  money  pol 

It  means  exactly  that  we 
have  higher  interest  rates, 
aiwuld  curb  the  speculative 
bank  credit,  but  let  us  not  put 
•St  rate  up  on  the  farmers 
hoslnessmen  and  the  people 
teneraUy  producing  goods. 
force  this  rate  up. 

Let  OS  not  gamble  on  the  fecrease  in 
the  cost  of  handling  the  publi  debt  per- 
haps by  a  UUion  dollars  a  year  by  forcing 
op  the  rates  on  Goremment  wrrowing , 
on  the  financing  that  we  must  i  arry  on. 
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Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  one-half  of  our 
$258  000  000  000  public  debt  must  be  re- 
financed within  the  next  5  years.  Every- 
one that  knows  ansrthing  about  this  pro- 
vision as  to  the  gold  reserve  will  tell  you 
that  its  only  eflective  Influence  will  be 
to  raise  the  interest  rates,  and  that  if 
the  Interest  rates  on  governments  go  up 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  you  have  increased 
the  cost  of  carrying  the  public  debt  by 
more  than  $l,COff,000.000  a  year,  which 
must  be  added  to  the  people's  taxes. 

Mr.  OTOOLE.  Bdr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sneld? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTOOLE.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  for  yielding  to 
me.  Otherwise.  I  would  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  say  anything  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Ten  days  ago  the  Gallup  poll  an- 
nounced that  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  that  organization  showed  that  infla- 
tion and  the  high  cost  of  living  were  the 
questions  that  the  American  people  were 
primarily  interested  in.  Every  Member 
of  this  House  is  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  when  he  goes  back  to  his  district  the 
constant  topic  is  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Republican  Party  with  its  usual 
lack  of  interest  in  the  small  man  and  his 
problems  has  the  nerve  to  bring  this  bill 
in  this  morning  and  endeavor  to  pass  it 
with  but  40  minutes  allowed  for  discus- 
sion. Twenty  minutes  for  the  affirmative 
and  20  minutes  for  the  negative. 

The  bill.  Itself,  is  a  mockery.  It  does 
not  attemjrt  to  solve  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing or  the  control  of  prices.  It  is  another 
creature  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacttirers. 

I  sometimes  think  that  there  are  cer- 
tain people  who  would  rather  close  the 
Congress  and  substitute  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  as  the  deciding  group  for 
the  making  of  laws  and  the  deciding  of 
the  economic  policies  of  this  country. 

Last  year  when  controls  were  wiped 
out  the  very  men  who  are  sponsoring 
this  measure  this  morning  told  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  prices  would  go  down 
on  food,  clothing,  and  all  of  the  other 
necessities  of  life.  They  were  opposed 
to  regimentation  as  they  cutely  called 
It.  but  this  morning  they  stifle  all  de- 
bate so  that  the  truth  cannot  be  told. 
They  fail  to  tell  the  American  people 
that  they  have  regimented  our  public  into 
$1.10  a  pound  meat.  $1.05  a  pound  but- 
ter, and  $1  a  dozen  eggs  They  fail  to 
tell  you  that  the  average  American  fam- 
ily has  had  to  reduce  the  amount  of  meat, 
butter,  eggs,  and  milk  that  they  can  give 
their  children.  They  do  not  want  it  dis- 
cussed on  this  floor  that  the  average 
family  of  a  man,  wife,  and  two  children 
whose  breadwiimer  gets  under  $65  a  week 
can  only  give  his  family  meat  once  a 
week.  They  do  not  want  it  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  that  the  pur- 
chase of  a  suit  In  the  average  home  to- 
day Is  a  heavy  financial  problem.  They 
do  not  want  the  people  to  be  reminded 
that  the  so-called  15  percent  optional 
rent  Increase  that  they  wrote  into  the 
housing  law  is  creating  havoc  and  suf- 
fering throiighout  the  United  States. 
They  do  not  want  it  expressed  at  this 
time  that  they  have  completely  failed  to 


face  the  housing  shortage  and  have  re- 
fused to  even  consider  the  Taf  t-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill  which  would  relieve  the 
plight  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
poorly  housed  and  unhoused  citizens. 

Todays  stifling  of  debate  is  a  black 
mark  on  the  Republican  Party  and  is  a 
deep  wound  in  the  heart  of  democracy. 
It  is  indeed  a  sorry  sp)ectacle  when  the 
majority  leader  warns  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  imless  they  pass  this 
nefarious  bill  the  members  will  not  be 
home  for  Christmas.  Do  the  Members 
of  this  House  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
more  anxious  to  return  to  their  homes 
for  Christmas  than  they  are  to  face  and 
debate  the  greatest  problem  that  the 
country  has?  Are  we  to  be  respected  and 
admired  by  the  American  people,  or  are 
we  to  follow  the  Republican  leadership 
and  be  cowards  failing  to  do  our  duty, 
failing  to  face  the  task,  and  failing  to 
And  a  solution  for  questions  that  are 
driving  millions  of  our  people  to  invol- 
untary poverty? 

I  know  that  for  myself  I  will  vote 
against  the  adjouriunent  of  this  Con- 
gress until  the  question  of  inflation, 
price  control  of  foods  and  clothing,  and 
the  other  economic  issues  are  fairly  de- 
bated upon  this  floor  and  I  will  further 
vote  against  the  adjournment  imtil  such  • 
time  as  some  solution  to  these  problems 
is  found. 

Let  me  remind  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  this  country, 
too.  faces  a  crisis  and  now  is  the  time 
for  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order. 

l/ow  is  no  time  for  the  leadership  of 
this  House  to  threaten  the  body  with 
the  alternative  that  they  must  stay  here 
or  accept  bad  legislation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  perfectly.  This  is  just  an 
effort  to  force  the  Democrats  to  accept 
the  blame  and  to  kill  a  phoney  straw- 
man  bill. 

Mr.  8PENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  RayburnI. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
pretty  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wol- 
coTTl  would  have  initiated  this  kind  of 
procedure  and  have  confirmed  it  if  he 
had  had  his  way  insofar  as  time  Is  con- 
cerned. As  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  said,  the  polls  of  the  country  say 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
more  interested  in  inflation  and  the  high 
cost  of  living  than  any  other  one  thing. 
That  is  true  In  my  opinion.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  came  before 
the  Congress  and  candidly  and  fully  set 
out  a  program  that  he  thought  would 
curb  inflation  and  bring  down  the  cost 
of  living.  It  is  true  there  were  long  hear- 
ings on  the  general  state  of  the  Union. 
as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  so  well 
said,  but  not  a  word  of  hearings  on  this 
bill — on  this  particular  bill.  Someone 
asked  me  the  other  day  when  this  bill 
was  reported,  and  I  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  it  over  a  little.  I  said  that 
this  great  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  had  labored  and  brought  forth 
three  or  four  very  small  mice. 

We  would  like  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  bill,  to  ofTer  amendments  to 
this  bill,  to  consider  this  greatest  of  all 
questions  that  is  fretting  the  American 
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housewife  and  everybody  else  today.  But 
we  arc  denied  that  opportimity.  Until 
the  bill  is  brought  In  and  we  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  consider  legislation 
affecting  this  vital  point,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  a  party  to  this  kind  of  procedure, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  be  a  party  In 
enacting  into  law  or  starting  on  Its 
way  to  be  enacted  Into  law  this  gesture. 
Of  course  this  extends  export  controls. 
We  know  that,  even  though  you  do  not 
pass  this  thing  today,  you  are  not  going 
to  let  export  controls  expire  on  the  28th 
of  February.  We  know  you  are  not  going 
to  allow  transportation  controls  to  ex- 
pire on  the  28th  of  February,  it  matters 
not  what  happens  to  this  bill  today.  My 
friends,  listen  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers : 

Parties  to  any  agreement  approved  imder 
this  section  are  hereby  relieved  from  the 
operation  of  the  antltmst  laws- 
Do  you  think  there  is  a  period  there? 
No,  there  is  no  period  there,  but  there  is 
a  comma,  ard  the  bill  continues  fxu-- 
ther — 

and  of  all  other  restraints,  limitations,  and 
prohibitions  Of  law. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers had  12  points,  but  that  is  the 
one  they  are  interested  in  most,  and  prac- 
tically to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
This  thing  about  money  is  in  here.  Sup- 
pose we  do  that.  Suppose  we  freeze 
something,  and  our  economy  is  shaken 
in  one  of  these  dajrs  not  far  distant — a 
year  from  now  or  perhaps  2  years  from 
now — when  an  expansion  of  the  currency 
would  be  vital  to  the  prosperity  and  hope 
of  the  country,  we  would  have  to  pass 
another  bill.  Well,  maybe  we  could  not 
doit. 

Let  us  vote  down  this  motion  to  sus- 
pend. These  gentlemen  over  here  are 
getting  some  taste  of  legislative  respon- 
sibility. If  they  are  willing  to  bring  in 
a  gesture  like  this  and  stand  upon  it  as 
their  answer  to  Inflation  and  to  the  high 
cost  of  living,  we  are  willing  to  let  you 
have  it.  If  you  are  going  to  say  because 
we  do  not  vote  for  this  thing  that  you 
will  bring  In  nothing  else,  that  Is  your  re- 
sponsibility; not  ours. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Rayburn]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Smith!. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Wolcott  bill.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 273.  is  deflnitely  patterned  after 
the  NRA.  The  Republican  leadership 
stresses  that  the  Wolcott  bill  provides  for 
voluntary  agreements  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  trade  and  industry  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  measure.  The  NRA 
Act  provided  identically  the  same  thing. 
It  authorized  the  President  to  enter 
Into  and  "approve  voluntary  agreements" 
between  and  among  persons  engaged  in 
trade  or  industry;  to  carry  out  the 
alleged  purposes  of  that  act. 

The  Wolcott  bill  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  consult  with  representatives  of 
Industry,  business,  and  agriculture  with 
a  view  to  "encouraging"  the  making  by 
persons  engaged  in  Industry,  business, 
and   agriculture   of   "voluntary   agree- 


ments" to  control  transportation  facil- 
ities, to  control  the  weights  at  which 
livestock  and  poultry  can  be  marketed, 
and  the  use  of  grain;  to  ration  whatever 
commodities  the  President  deems  to  be 
in  short  supply  and  which  affect  the  cost 
of  living  or  industrial  producticm;  and 
to  regulate  speculative  trading. 

Then  as  a  sure  catch-all,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
which  he  believes  will  aid  In  stabilizing 
the  economy  and  curbing  inflationary 
tendencies. 
What  would  these  powers  not  embrace? 
The  NRA  required  approval  by  the 
President  before  any  agreement  could 
be  put  into  effect.  The  same  is  provided 
In  the  Wolcott  bill.  Experience  with  the 
NRA  showed  that  the  President  virtually 
dictated  the  terms  of  agreements.  It 
would  of  course  be  the  same  with  the 
Wolcott  bill,  should  It  pass. 

The  alleged  purposes  of  the  NRA  Act 
were  different  from  those  provided  by 
the  Wolcott  bill  but  the  political  ma- 
chinery and  powers  for  putting  the  re- 
spective purposes  of  the  two  measures 
into  effect  are  the  same. 

True,  the  NRA  Act  provided  compul- 
sions that  are  absent  in  the  Wolcott  bill. 
It  is.  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  the  NRA 
was  sold  to  the  country  on  the  idea  that 
it  was  a  voluntary  proposition.  Nor  was 
it  the  compulsory  provisions  that  gave 
the  NRA  force. 

The  thing  which  did  give  It  force  was 
the  exploitation  by  the  New  Deal  of  the 
misery  and  distress  of  our  people  incident 
to  the  depression.  It  was  this  that  made 
the  brutal  coercion,  the  hounding,  and 
the  boycotting  of  those  who  preferred  not 
to  comply  with  and  display  the  NRA 
eagle. 

So.  likewise,  the  administration,  re- 
gardless of  which  party  was  in  power, 
would  exploit  the  prevailing  sentiment 
against  the  evils  of  excessively  high 
prices,  shortages,  and  so  forth  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Wolcott  Wll. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Wolcott  bUl  is 
written  on  the  assumption  that  agree- 
ments between  industry  to  do  the  things 
proposed  in  it  are  not  only  a  necessity, 
but  a  dire  necessity. 

The  proposal  is  based  on  the  further 
assiunption  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
persons  engaged  in  trade  and  industry 
to  make  the  agreements  provided.  Back 
of  all  the  iMUaver  about  the  program  be- 
ing voluntary  is  the  knowledige  possessed 
by  the  Washington  lawmakers  that  if 
flrms  engaging  in  industry  and  trade 
should  fail  to  play  ball  with  them  they 
could  use  persuasion,  and,  should  that 
fail,  they  could  fall  back  upon  more  law. 
Of  coin-se,  enterprisers  are  just  as 
aware  of  this  fact  as  the  lawmakers.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things  the  enterprisers 
are  helpless  and  become  just  so  much  clay 
Iri  the  hands  of  the  lawmakers.  The 
NRA  operated  precisely  on  this  theory. 
Should  this  bill  pass,  the  extent  to 
which  the  NRA  will  be  revived  will  de- 
pend upon  the  extent  to  which  the  New 
Deal  regime  puts  the  law  into  operation. 
As  all  should  remember,  the  operation 
of  the  NRA  caused  serious  detcrloraUon 
of  the  economy  and  the  national  morale. 
That  was  when  our  institutions  still 
rested  upon  a  fairly  sound  basis.   Today, 


however,  the  foundation  of  the  nati<mal 
economy,  finances,  and  incentive  Is 
honeycombed  with  political  corruption, 
so  that  the  revival  of  NRA  at  this  time 
would  have  a  much  more  deleterious  ef- 
fect upon  the  country  than  it  originally 

Considering  the  hIiWy  diseased  condi- 
tion of  our  social  body,  the  Wolcott  bill, 
if  enacted  into  law.  wUl  directly  play  into 
the  hand  of  the  regime  now  controlling 
the  Government  to  carry  out  Its  avowed 
purpose  of  completely  making  this  Na- 
tion into  the  police  state.  Inherent  in 
the  Wolcott  bin  are  contained,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  all  the  powers  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  asking  for. 

•nie  New  Deal  forces  refuse  to  accept 
the  powers  proposed  in  the  Wolcott  bill 
because  they  feel  confident  of  being  able 
to  put  through  the  lend-lease  program 
called  the  Marshall  plan.  That  would 
create  conditions  which  would  practically 
assure  them  of  being  able  to  put  through 
their  own  control  program. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  CoLXl. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Joint  Resolution  273.  considered 
by  the  House  today  imder  a  rule  which 
permits  no  amendments,  provides  for 
compulsory  price  control,  and  rationing 
of  livestock,  poultry,  and  grain. 

As  usual,  the  farmer  is  the  scapegoat 
for  the  inflation  argument,  and  he  is  be- 
ing told  this  is  a  voluntary  program. 

The  bill  permits  the  making  of  agree- 
ments, providing  for  the  marketing  of 
livestock  and  poultry  at  weights  and 
grades  that  represent  the  most  efficient 
utilization  of  grain. 

Who  will  enter  into  such  agreements? 
The  packers,  with  the  advice,  suggestion, 
and  approval  of  some  bureaucrat  here  tn 
Washington  will  agree. 

Someone  here  in  Washington,  then, 
will  determine  the  most  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  grain,  and  the  farmer  will  be 
boimd  hand  and  foot.  His  market  will 
disappear  for  weights  and  grades  other 
than  those  approved  by  government. 

So,  the  program  is  not  volimtary  for 
the  farmer. 

In  spite  of  the  prohibition  against  the 
fixing  of  prices,  these  agreements  would 
determine  the  price  of  livestock,  poul- 
try, and  grain.  By  accepting  only  ap- 
proved weights  and  grades,  the  buyer 
thus  manipulates  the  price.  As  grain 
prices  are  interwoven  with  livestock 
prices,  so  would  they  be  affected  and 
fixed. 

My  objection  to  this  part  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  therefore,  is  that  if  it 
is  to  be  effective,  it  will  be  a  strait- 
Jacket  for  the  farmer.  The  Government 
experimented  with  efficient  utaization  of 
grain  in  its  late  lamented  poultryless 
Thursdays.  The  example  is  not  encour- 
aging. 

Before  we  Indiilge  in  too  much  loose 
talk  about  the  prosperous  farmer  and 
the  high  cost  of  food,  let  us  look  at  the 
recwd: 

In  only  two  periods  in  recent  history. 
1916-20  and  1941-46,  has  the  American 
farmer,  as  a  class,  oiade  a  profit  on  his 
business,  which  consLsts  essentially  of  a 
gigantic  gamble  against  tha  weather. 
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Mr.  REES.    Mr.  Speaker. 
pose  the  pending  resolution 
cause  I  do  not  think  legislation 
importance    and    Nation-wide 
and  controversy  should  be  brough 
floor  under  suspension  with  no 
for  an  amendment  and  only  40 
<leb«te.    This  bill  should  be 
the  regiilar  order.    There  should 
sonable  time  for  debate  and  there 
be  chance  for  amendments  by 
want  to  submit  them.    I  hope 
mittee  will  follow  this  procedure 
event  it  fails  to  pass  as  now  sublnltted. 
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I  think  practically  everybody  is  in  favor 
of  the  declaration  in  the  resolution, 
which  reads  as  follows:  j 

The  piupoMB  o(  thU  joint  resolution  are 
to  aid  in  atabUlzlng  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  to  aid  in  curbing  Inflationary 
tendencies,  to  promote  the  orderly  and  equi- 
table distribution  of  goods  and  facilities,  and 
to  aid  In  preventing  maldistribution  of  goods 
and  faculties  which  basically  affect  the  cost 
of  llTtng  or  Industrial  production. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  among 
other  things  that  the  "Pre.sldent  is  au- 
thorized to  consult  with  representatives 
of  industry,  business,  and  agriculture 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  making, 
by  persons  engaged  in  industry,  business, 
and  agriculture,  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments." 

It  is  with  respect  to  part  2  of  this 
section  that  I  cannot  go  along,  where  it 
says  that  such  agreements  may  be  en- 
tered into  "providing  for  the  marketing 
of  livestock  and  poultry  at  weights  and 
grades  that  represent  the  most  e£Bcient 
utilization  of  grain." 

Let  it  be  understood  I  am  in  favor  of 
providing  for  the  marketing  of  livestock 
at  weights  and  grades  that  represent  the 
most  eCQcient  utilization  of  grain,  but  I 
Just  do  not  see  how.  In  view  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  and  grades  and  qualities  of 
livestock  including  hogs  and  cattle  and 
sheep,  that  you  can  make  agreements 
for  feeding  that  will  t>e  practical  and  will 
really  work. 

Cattle,  for  example,  are  fed  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  where  different 
kinds  and  quality  of  feed  are  used  and 
cattle  vary  in  ages  and  sizes  and  quality. 
One  grade  of  cattle  requires  more  grain. 
Another  grade  will  require  less. 

The  problem  and  procedure  1$  so  com- 
plicated that  it  would  be  most  difiBcult  to 
enter  into  a  practical  agreement,  so  in- 
stead of  having  more  meat  to  take  care  of 
the  scarcity  that  is  bound  to  come,  we 
will  have  less. 

It  Is  my  understanding  the  Congress 
wants  to  encourage  more  and  more  pro- 
duction of  food.  This  procedure,  in  my 
Judgment,  will  provide  less  meat  at  more 
expensive  prices. 

I  want  to  make  this  further  observa- 
tion that  this  section  of  the  bill  with  re- 
gard to  livestock  may  result  in  an  agree- 
ment with  the  large  meat  packers  of  this 
country  so  that  instead  of  having  volun- 
tary agreements  with  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers, farmers,  and  feeders,  it  may  re- 
sult in  nothing  more  than  an  agreement 
among  the  meat  packers  of  this  country 
to  set  prices  on  livestock  without  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  free  competition 
on  the  open  market. 
•  Let  me  say  again  that  the  way  to  re- 
duce prices  with  respect  to  farm  prod- 
ucts Is  to  provide  more  rigid  export  con- 
trols and  then  offer  every  possible  in- 
ducement to  the  farmers  and  livestock 
producers  to  mcrease  production  of  ag- 
ricultural products  of  all  kinds. 

I  think  too  that  a  great  deal  can  be 
accomplished  by  providing  better  trans- 
portation facilities  and  I  want  to  add 
too  that  if  the  farmers  of  this  country 
can  have  more  machinery  and  more  fer- 
tilizer and  other  things  that  are  needed 
to  get  the  Job  done,  they  are  willing  to 


put  in  their  time  and  overtime  in  an  ef- 
fort to  see  that  production  requirements 
are  met. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  want  spiraling. 
Inflationary  prices,  but  I  do  not  beUeve 
the  legislation  in  its  present  form  will  ac- 
complish the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

I  suggest  that  the  committee  bring  the 
proposal  to  the  floor  under  open  rule  so 
we  may  be  given  a  chance  to  offer  amend- 
ments and  then  write  legislation,  if  pos- 
sible, that  will  deal  directly  with  the 
serious  problem  of  inflation,  which  after 
all  affects  all  people  in  this  great  country 
of  ours. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  today  a  letter  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Robert  P. 
Bradford,  containing  his  recommenda- 
tions in  an  effort  to  solve  the  critical 
situation  in  New  EIngland  arising  from 
the  shortage  of  fuel  oil  in  that  area. 

One  recommendation  is  as  follows: 

Prompt  enactment  of  legislation  by  Con- 
gress authorizing  oU  distributors  In  Massa- 
chusetts to  pool  their  information  and  sup- 
plies during  this  emergency  Just  as  they 
did  during  the  war,  without  any  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  bill  which  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  Indicated  jvas 
pending  in  Congress  to  enable  the  mem- 
bers of  any  Industry  In  an  emergency  to 
&le  a  voluntary  agreement  for  Joint  action 
and  to  be.  protected  egiUnst  the  antitrust 
laws  when  acting  within  the  scope  of  the 
agreement  after  Its  acceptance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  would  seem  to  me  to  meet 
the  situation.  I  hope  It  can  be  put  through 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  the  provisions  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  273  would  permit  such 
pooling  of  information  and  supphes  by 
oil  distributors  as  recommended  by 
Governor  Bradford. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes.  It  definitely 
takes  care  of  that  situation.  I  refer  to 
language  on  page  3  of  the  committee's 
report  which  says: 

To  encourage  consultations  and  agree- 
ments which  might  be  an  aid  in  the  stabUi- 
zation  effort,  the  joint  resolution  provides 
that  parties  to  any  such  agreement  approved 
by  the  President  or  whomsoever  he  might 
designate  shall  be  relieved  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  and  all  other 
restraints,  limlutlons.  and  prohibitions  of 
law  with  respect  to  the  making  oX  such 
agreements. 

Mr.  BUPFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
have  liked  to  vote  for  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 273.  Not  only  considerations  of 
party  regularity  prompted  that  desire, 
but  also  because  of  section  6  in  the  meas- 
ure. Section  6  would  restore  the  pre- 
1945  gold  reserve  ratios  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  That  appears  to  be  an 
important  step  towards  sound  money, 
and  as  such  it  seems  desirable.  But 
actually  it  would  have  no  immediate 
effect — except  a  possible  psychological 
effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  action  that 
Congress  can  take  on  high  prices  that 
would  be  worse  than  no  action  at  all. 

That  would  be  to  pass  so-called  antl- 
Inflation  legislation  that  does  not  deal 
effectively  with  rising  prices.  Outside  of 
section  6  this  resolution  seems  to  be  de- 
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signed  to  fool  the  people  into  thinking 
that  Congress  is  doing  something  sub- 
stantial to  stop  the  rise  in  prices. 

This  attempt  seems  to  follow  the  pat- 
tern set  by  the  President,  whose  inflation 
remedies  appear  as  largely  political 
moves  calculated  to  make  the  Republican 
majority  the  goat  for  New  Deal  Inflation. 
Should  we  in  Congress  Join  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  buck-passing  contest  to  fool  the 
people?  In  such  a  contest  we  cannot 
win.  Let  us  Instead  be  honest  and  forth- 
right with  the  people.  And  if  we  foUow 
that  course  the  administration  cannot 
successfully  compete  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  2  of  this  bill  pro- 
Tides  for  voluntary  agreements  in  Indus- 
try covering  many  phases  of  business.  I 
must  admit  that  I  cannot  Imagine  how 
this  new-fangled  NRA  will  work  out. 
But  I  do  know  that  its  dangerous  mo- 
nopoly possibilities  do  not  get  at  the  root 
causes  of  inflation. 

Furthermore,  such  legislation  on  our 
part  would  reinforce  and  accentuate  the 
propaganda  that  industry  was  responsi- 
ble for  inflation  and  high  prices.  The 
CIO.  and  left-wing  elements  generally 
would  welcome  congressional  action  that 
indirectly  declares  that  high  prices  are 
caused  by  industry  and  business. 

Having  such  a  misleading  impression 
made  respectable  by  congressional  action 
Is  not  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  section  relating  to  export  controls 
is  Included.  I  suppose,  also  for  psycho- 
logical reasons.  Talking  control  of  ex- 
ports at  a  time  when  hundreds  of  millions 
are  being  appropriated  to  prolong  the 
most  fantastic  export  boom  in  our  peace- 
time history  sounds  like  humbug  or 
something  worse. 

In  the  10  years  from  1922  through  1931 
our  total  net  exports  amounted  to 
$6,811.000.0C0. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  1947  net  ex- 
ports totaled  $7,511,000,000.  This  out- 
pouring is  larger  than  a  10-year  total 
that  took  in  most  of  the  lush  export  years 
of  the  twenties — and  helped  bring  on  the 
1929  crash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  party  Is  ready  to 
move  constructively  to  put  the  brakes  on 
high  prices,  the  opportunity  is  within 
their  grasp.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  is 
for  the  responsible  Republican  leadership 
to  announce  that  consideration  of  the 
multibillion  hand-outs  proposed  in  the 
Marshall  plan  Is  to  be  postponed  until 
our  own  house  is  in  order. 

Let  the  word  go  out  to  the  country  that 
the  Marshall  price-spiraling  hand-out 
proposal  is  on  the  shelf,  and  most  high 
prices  would  start  to  skid  before  sun- 
down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  record  exports 
continue,  the  inflation  accelerator  is  be- 
ing pushed  to  the  floorboard. 

Congress  must  take  some  genuine  ac- 
tion on  Inflation  quickly  if  a  domestic 
crisis  is  to  be  avoided.  But  this  bill  does 
not  meet  that  responsibihty. 

It  is  largely  cast  in  the  same  pattern  of 
political  expediency  as  the  President's 
program.  Congress  cannot  compete  with 
the  President  successfully  in  the  patent- 
medicine  fleld.  and  we  will  discredit  our- 
selves if  we  try  to  do  so. 

This  resolution  should  be  defeated  and 
Congress  should  get  to  work  on  the  genu- 


ine inflation  correctives:  First,  suspen- 
sion of  gigantic  haikl-out  exports;  sec- 
ond, reduced  Federal  expenditures  gen- 
erally; third,  tax  relief  to  spur  produc- 
tion; and  fourth,  legislation  to  restore 
the  gold-coin  standard. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  protest,  with  all  the  resources  at 
my  command,  against  the  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  273,  pk  blU  "to  aid 
in  the  stabilization  of  commodity  prices, 
to  aid  in  fvu-ther  stabhzing  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses."  The  title  sounds  good  but  it  is  a 
phony. 

Not  content  with  destroying  OPA  and 
with  refusing  even  to  restore  selective 
price  controls,  monopoly  interests  and 
their  Republican  spokesmen  in  Congress 
have  now  seen  fit  to  strip  from  the  con- 
sumer the  last  shreds  of  protection  which 
he  possesses  against  the  rapacity  and 
greed  of  monopoly  business. 

With  the  excepUon  of  the  unhappy 
days  of  the  late  unlamented  NRA  the 
consumer  since  1890  has  always  had  in 
peacetime  the  protection  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  which  one  noted  Republican, 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  once  termed  our 
"charters  of  economic  liberty."  During 
the  war  the  antitrust  laws  were  relaxed, 
but  price  control  was  substituted  in  their 
place.  Now,  with  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
the  consumer  is  going  to  be  without  the 
protection  of  either  the  antitrust  laws, 
price  controls,  or  anything  else.  The 
lamb  has  been  made  ready  for  a  shearing 
which  he  will  long  remember. 

In  all  of  my  experience  in  Congress  I 
have  never  witnessed  such  a  brazen,  bald- 
faced  and  undisguised  exhibition  on 
the  part  of  monopoly  business.  Gener- 
ally, its  opposition  to  the  antitrust  laws 
has  been  smooth,  sophisticated,  and  indi- 
rect. The  spokesmen  of  big  business 
have  usually  seen  to  It  that  the  effective- 
ness of  the  antitrust  laws  has  been,  shall 
we  say,  "limited"  by  such  unpublicized 
maneuvers  as  refusing  to  give  the  anti- 
trust agencies  sufiBcient  funds  or  refusing 
to  close  the  wide-open  loopholes  in  the 
laws  that  have  been  created  by  Judicial 
Interpretation. 

But  now  the  opponents  of  the  antitrust 
laws  have  put  their  cards  on  the  table; 
they  have  come  out  in  the  open;  they 
are  saying  to  us,  "Just  do  away  with  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  prices  will  come 
down." 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  that  Invocation 
have  a  familiar  ring?  Have  we  not 
all  heard  it  sometime  before?  Unless 
my  memory  is  sadly  mistaken.  I  seem  to 
recall  full-page  advertisements  on  the 
part  of  certain  business  organizations, 
and  innumerable  speeches  by  my 
esteemed  Republican  colleagues  to  the 
general  effect,  "Just  do  away  with  price 
controls,  and  prices  will  come  down." 
The  substitution  of  the  term  "antitrust 
laws"  for  the  term  "price  control"  does 
not  make  an  incorrect  argument  any  less 
fallacious.  The  simple  part  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  monopoly  business  wanted 
price  controls  eliminated  and  Congress 
obhged  by  eliminating  OPA.  Now  it 
wants  the  antitrust  laws  eliminated.  Is 
Congress  going  to  oblige  it  again? 

The  only  other  occasion  during  peace- 
time when  the  antitrust  laws  were  re- 


laxed was  during  the  period  of  the  NRA. 
Big  business  came  down  to  Washington 
in  droves;  they  wrote  the  iufamous  NRA 
codes,  which  not  only  fixed  prices  but 
restricted  production,  divided  up  terri- 
tories and  accomplished  every  economic 
objective  which  had  been  specifically 
prohibited  for  nearly  half  a  century  by 
the  antitrust  laws.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  NRA  codes  of  big  business  were 
so  antagonistic  to  the  American  spirit 
of  free  enterprise  that  they  had  fallen 
into  disrepute  and  disuse  well  before 
they  were  declared  to  be  legally  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Today,  we  are  being  asked  to  permit 
the  same  type  of  activities  that  took 
place  during  the  NRA.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  one  Important  exception— the 
purpose  of  relaxing  the  antitrust  laws 
under  the  NRA  was  to  get  prices  up.  Now 
we  are  told  that  these  same  laws  must 
be  relaxed  but  for  the  opposite  purpose 
of  getting  prices  down.    - 

Is  there  anyone  so  nai\Fi  as  to  believ* 
that  when  monopoly  business  is  per- 
mitted to  get  together  and  fix  prices, 
limit  production,  divide  up  markets,  etc., 
that  their  motives  will  be  only  those  of 
trying  to  help  the  poor  consumer? 
When  the  cigarette  companies  during  the 
early  thirties  conspired  to  fix  the  prices 
of  cigarettes,  did  they  conspire  to  fix 
them  upward  or  downward?  We  all 
know  the  answer — the  price  of  cigarettes 
soared  at  the  very  same  time  that  the 
poor  farmer  was  receiving  the  lowest 
price  in  history  for  his  tobacco.  When 
the  General  Electric  Corp.  and  other  big 
businesses  conspired  to  fix  the  price  of 
tungsten  carbide,  did  the  price  fall  or 
did  it  rise?  The  record  Indicates  that 
it  promptly  rose  more  than  10  times. 
Every  antitrust  suit  reveals  the  same 
answer;  monopolies  always  conspire  to 
raise  prices  and  never  to  reduce  them, 
except  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  elim- 
inating smaller  competitors,  after  which 
prices  are  raised  to  new  heights. 

Actually  there  is  no  reason  under  the 
sun  why  big  business  must  be  permitted 
to  get  together  In  order  to  reduce  prices. 
What  is  to  prevent  any  firm  at  the  pres- 
ent time  from  reducing  prices?  In  a 
free  economy  that  is  the  right  of  every 
producer?  When  Henry  Ford  reduced 
the  prices  on  his  automobiles  during  the 
twenties — an  action  which  electrified  the 
world — did  he  have  to  conspire  with 
General  Motors  and  the  other  auto- 
mobile firms  in  order  to  put  his  price 
reductions  into  effect?  The  absence  of 
any  necessity  to  conspire  in  order  to 
reduce  prices  suggests  that  there  are 
other  motives  than  price  reduction  be- 
hind this  proposed  emasculation  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  defy  any  Member  in 
this  House  to  cite  a  single  illustration 
of  a  conspiracy  by  big  business  which 
resulted  in  lower  prices  to  the  consumer. 
Yet,  though  no  such  illustration  can  be 
cited,  we  are  now  asked  to  enact  a  law 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  this  is 
the  ordinary  outcome  of  such  conspira- 
cies. The  incredible  is  becoming  the 
fantastic  and  the  fantastic  is  becoming 
the  law. 

That  it  Is  clearly  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  throw  the  antitrust  laws  out  the 
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window  Is  apparent  from  even  a  cursory 
analysis  oi  its  provisions.  I  call  your 
attention  to  section  2  which  provl  jes  that 
parties  to  agreements  deslg  led  to 
achieve  any  one  of  five  different  pur- 
poaci  "are  hereby  relieved  frim  the 
operation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  of 
all  other  restraints,  limitations,  j  nd  pro- 
hibitions of  the  law." 

Now  what  are  these  five  purposes? 
The  first  four  are  fairly  specW ;.  relat- 
ing respectively  to  the  allocation  ( f  trans- 
portation facilities  and  equlpmmt,  the 
marketing  of  livestock  and  pou  try,  the 
allocation  and  inventory  cortrol  of 
scarce  commodities  and  the  regulation 
of  speculative  trading  on  commc  dlty  ex- 
changes. But  the  fifth  purpose  is  the 
Joker.  SecUon  2  (a)  <5)  includes  agree- 
ments which  will  othen*ise  carry  out 
the  purposes  declared  In  section  1  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Now.  what  are  the  purposes  declared 
in  section  1?  Turning  over  to  lection  1 
we  find  that  its  purposes  are  a:  wide  as 
from  here  to  the  moon.  Sp<ciflcally. 
that  "the  purposes  of  this  Join  resolu- 
tion are  to  aid  In  stabilizing  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  to  aid  In  curbing 
inflationary  tendencies,  to  promote  the 
orderly  and  equitable  dlstrlbitlon  of 
goods  and  facilities  which  basically  af- 
fect the  cost  of  living  or  industrial  pro- 
duction." If  there  arc  any  grneral. 
catch-all  phrases  which  are  not  Included 
In  that  sentence.  1  do  not  know  u  hat  they 
ftfv. 

It  is  obvious  that  practically  any  mo- 
Bopoiistlc  agreement  can  be  rat  onallsed 
on  the  grounds  net  forth  In  the  e  catch- 
all phrasss.  What  Is  the  "ord(  rly"  and 
''equitable"  dUtrlbutlon  of  good  i  and  fa- 
elUtlMt  What  u  the  "maldUt-lbutlon" 
of  goods  and  racilitlrii-'  fltnn  the  bill 
fallt  to  aet  forth  any  atandurdM  ir  defini- 
tions of  these  \oo$t>  and  wl«1t<-iH>  n  terms, 
it  must  be  aMumed  that  they  cnn  cover 
praotlraUy  any  typs  of  moi  opotlstio 
agrrrmsni  whtrh  th«  mind  o  man  Is 
capabis  of  devising, 

l»roj)onrnU  of  the  bill  have  rlted.  m 
proof  of  their  laudable  Intent,  o  retain 
soms  vastifs  of  ths  antitrust  aw».  ths 
qualifying  phra«e  in  arcHon  3  <b)  that 
the  bill  Hpeclflcaliy  prohibits  "ai  ly  agree- 
mtnt  which  provldts  for  th«  llxing  of 
prices." 

But  this,  as  Is  known  by  an:  on*  who 
has  studied  the  antitrust  law*.  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  gesture,  Mo>t  of  the 
really  efTectlve  consplraclea  ard  agree- 
ments In  restraint  of  trade  are  designed 
to  achieve  a  higher  Isvrl  of  p  Ices,  not 
through  the  simple  means  if  direct 
price  fixing,  but,  rather,  thr<  ugh  the 
more  rfTectlve  and  Indirect  m(  thods  of 
rrvtrlrtina  production,  divldtnu  up  mar* 
krts.  limiting  rapacity,  and  to  forth. 
Provisions  In  the  proposed  b  II  which 
would  mslnlaln  the  unlawful  iiatus  of 
Umm  practices  are  conspicuoui  by  their 
Abtence, 

Yet.  M  wf  look  Into  the  fiture,  wt 
must  recognlae  that  In  many  l[>dustrlM 
demand  will  prtibably  begin  to  catch  up 
with  supply  within  the  next  yi  ar  or  so. 
Am  that  takes  place  monopoli«  every- 
where will  try  to  get  together  ind  limit 
production  In  order  to  keep  pr  ces  high, 
■ignlficanlly  enough,  the  atatei  purpOM 
of  the  bin  is  to  aid  In  the  its  )lUigtlon 
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of  commodity  prices.  But  stabilization 
at  what  level?  This  will  be  known  as 
stabilizing  the  economy.  For  example.  I 
know  of  many  Industries  In  which  prices 
are  now  100  percent  or  more  above  pre- 
war levels.  I  can  readily  understand  the 
deiilre  on  the  part  of  the  monopolistic 
firms  in  such  Industries  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  stabilized  price  which  is  100  per- 
cent or  more  above  prewar  levels.  This 
would  be  particularly  true  of  those  indus- 
tries in  which  demand  is  beginning  to 
carxh  up  with  supply;  in  which  compe- 
tition is  beginning  to  break  out;  and  in 
which  the  big  firms  are  afraid  that  some 
of  their  smaller  competitors  may  seek  to 
obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  market  by 
the  sound  American  method  oi  reducing 
prices.  In  order  to  forestall  such  an 
eventuality,  the  monopolists  will  natur- 
ally endeavor  to  get  together  with  their 
small  competitors  and  agree  on  a  restrlc- 
ticm  of  production  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  all  and  which  will  maintain 
prices  at  levels  which  are  fantastically 
atove  prewar  figures. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  pur- 
poses behind  this  bill  are  revealed  by 
these  two  facts:  First,  the  Inclusion  of 
the  catch-all  phrases  In  section  1  as  one 
of  the  bases  for  obtaining  an  exemption 
fr^m  the  antitrust  laws;  and.  second,  the 
failure  to  Include  In  section  2  not  only  a 
prohibition  against  agreements  provld- 
Inz  for  price  fixing,  but  also  a  prohibition 
atalnst  agreements  providing  (or  the  re- 
striction of  production,  the  division  of 
markets,  territories,  and  %o  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  concluding*  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  very  solemn 
and  disturbing  fact  that  In  every  one  of 
the  other  lndu!«trlallied  nations  of  the 
world,  the  prelude  to  the  advent  of  col- 
lectlvlam  has  bet>n  the  renunciation  of 
the  antitrust  law*  or  their  rough  equiva- 
lent In  the  common  law. 

This  happened  In  Oermtny,  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  Art  Wt  lOlni  to 
follow  their  example?  Art  tt  lolni  to 
alwllsh  the  last  guaranttti  of  frndom  In 
the  economic  world? 

Mrs.  DOUOLA8,  Mr  Speaker.  HoUM 
Joint  Resolution  278  which  we  have  bt- 
fc  re  us  has  been  reported  to  the  House 
under  a  nus^ienHlon  of  the  rules— a  gag 
rule  that  preventa  this  CoMrtM,  the 
greatest  legislative  body  In  tht  world, 
ftom  amending  this  bill  to  meet  the 
nords  of  our  people—to  take  positive 
steps  to  curb  Inflation. 

Twenty  minutes  has  been  allotted  on 
either  side  of  the  aislo  to  discuss  a  matter 
that  strikes  at  the  very  ha»rt  of  our 
e<'onomy,  I 

The  Republican  leadership  has  made 
It  very  clear  that  thm  bill  Is  not  intended 
to  control  prices.  But  that  Is  what  the 
President  haa  aiktd  (or— meMures  that 
will  control  prlwa. 

The  President  has  gsked  for  powers  to 
curb  Inflation  and  the  Republican  lead- 
ership has  given  him  the  powrr  in  thia 
b4U  to  111  around  and  talk  about  tnfla- 
Uon, 

Mouft  Joint  Resolution  271  If  quitt  In 
line  with  Republican  thinking:  Let  us 
have  ehaoe  rather  than  orderly  controls 
If  chaos  means  high  proflu  for  a  few. 

Wt  art  In  trouble  today-*ffrave  teo- 
nomlc  trouble  becauit  we  removed  prlre 
conuols  before  It  wa«  safe  to  do  so.   No 


one  likes  to  talk  about  price  controls  to- 
day. But  the  fact  remains  that  we  were 
not  out  of  the  woods  when  we  removed 
them.  If  we  do  not  recognize  this  fact, 
we  cannot  save  ourselves  now.  The  Pres- 
ident has  asked  this  Congress  to  correct 
past  mistakes  and  to  act  while  there  15 
still  time.  He  has  had  his  answer  and 
the  answer  is  a  flat  refusal — no. 

The  Republicans'  one  driving  goal  since 
VJ-day  has  been  to  scrap  all  controls. 
The  Republican  argument,  of  course,  hai; 
been  that  of  the  National  Association  ol' 
Manufacturers.  "Remove  price  control.'; 
on  manufactured  goods  and  productiori  • 
will  step  up  fast.  Goods  will  then  pour 
into  the  market  and.  within  a  reasonabh; 
time,  prices  will  adjust  themselves  natur- 
ally— as  they  always  have — in  line  with 
the  real  worth  of  things." 

The  Republican  argument  inspired  by 
NAM  propaganda  has  proven  unsound. 
The  American  people  have  paid  to  th«! 
tune  of  billions  of  dollars  because  the  Re- 
publicans aided  by  a  few  Democrats  had 
their  way. 
The  NAM  philosophy  prevailed. 
Prices  haven't  come  down.  They  havo 
gone  steadily  up^prices  of  food  and 
clothing  and  now  rent.  The  rising  wa< 
ters  of  Inflation  are  engulflng  the  low  and 
middle  income  groups  In  this  country. 

There  is  still  time  if  we  will  act.  But, 
if  this  bill  Is  the  only  answer  the  Repub- 
licans can  give  to  inflation  and  high 
prices.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  they  havd 
no  Intention  of  putting  on  any  brake) 
that  will  in  any  way  curtail  prices  and  cut 
down  the  cost  of  living.  I  have  today  in- 
troduced  a  tax  bill  that  seeks  to  do  just 
that.  But  this  bill  before  us  proposes 
no  such  remedy.  The  Republicans  ars 
still  defending  an  Indefensible  postUor. 
Corporate  profits  after  taxes  for  the 
flrst  half  of  1047  were  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $17,000.000.000— more  than  67  percent 
above  the  proflts  of  banner  war  year 
180.  The  danger  \n  thnt  nlthnuui 
profits  are  at  a  117,000.000,000  Icvii 
after  taxti.  the  volume  of  business  trani- 
ai'ted  clfsi'Lv  Indlcatea  ihnt  the  cnntumrr 
Iji  bring  pt  lord  out  of  the  mnrkel.  The 
Nation  must  be  protected  against  peace- 
time profiteers,  who  If  allowed  to  con- 
tinue unchecked  will  wreck  our  economy. 
The  Republicans'  aniwtr  ii  a  rtsoluUoa 
that  proposes  that  we  alt  around  and 
talk.  Talk  at  this  point  Is  very  expen- 
sive. What  we  need  Is  not  talk  but  ac- 
tion. It  la  long  past  the  hour  for 
shadow  boxing. 

The  Republicana'have  never  shown 
concern  over  high  prices.  They  do  not 
show  concern  today.  The  American  pcd- 
ple  are  concerned,  however,  Kvery  day 
they  §0  to  the  market  the  economic  facta 
of  life  are  borne  home. 

But  the  Rtfpubllcan  Party  la  not  the 
party  of  thn  people— it  Is  the  party  of 
bif  business,  No  bill  tvtr  high  llihttd 
that  tnitl)  niore  than  (he  ono  brfort  Ul 
luUMy— House  Joint  Reaolullon  273, 

No  wonder  no  he arlnia  wore  heard  on 
Kouat  Joint  Rr«nhitlon  373,  A  review  ty 
tht  Banking  and  Currency  Commillit 
of  the  state  of  tht  Union  won't  help  If 
Rtpubllcan  leadership  refuses  to  Ui« 
legislative  power  to  protect  the  Union, 
Removing  corporations  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  will  not  aolvt  our  problemi. 
either. 
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If  this  is  the  Republican  answer  to  in- 
flation and  prices.  I  rsdse  my  voice  with 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Raybijrn]  and  answer  "No";  I  cannot  and 
will  not  support  any  such  empty  gesture. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No. 
1  domestic  problem  is  the  high  cost  of 
living.  This  bill,  although  admittedly 
only  a  partial  answer  to  the  problem,  is 
an  attempt  to  give  the  President  part  of 
the  powers  he  has  requested. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  administration, 
who  appeared  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  advocated  the  very 
provisions  which  are  incorporated  in  this 
measure.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  frankly  stated  that  hearings  will 
be  continued  on  the  more  controversial 
features  immediately  after  we  reconvene 
and  further  legislation  will  be  submitted 
to  us.  Certainly  we  should  speed  the 
passage  of  that  part  of  the  program  on 
which  there  Is  agreement. 

Opposition  to  this  measure  only  lends 
emphasis  to  the  claim  of  those  who  con- 
tended that  the  President  was  not  serious 
when  he  asked  for  these  powers.  Now 
we  try  to  give  a  part  of  them  to  him  and 
the  representatives  of  his  party  oppose 
the  legislation.  It  looks  to  me  suspi- 
ciously like  playing  politics  with  the 
meat  and  potato  on  our  tables. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
taking  it  out  of  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  would  the  gentleman  ask 
that  all  Members  be  given  the  privilege 
of  extending  their  remarks? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  five  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  WoLcoTTl? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  of  tht  gtntlt- 
man  from  Indiana  I  Mr,  Hallick], 

Mr  HALLECK,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Stp- 
tembcr  20  the  President  had  a  meetlni 
of  the  congressional  leaders,  and  then 
proiMsed  a  program  for  aid  to  Europe. 
Bubsequenily  we  were  called  back,  and 
the  President  announced  tht  call  for  a 
special  session.  In  Addition  to  aid  to 
Europe  we  were  a,*il(ed  to  do  something 
about  prices.  Of  course,  that  came  as 
aomtthlng  of  a  surprlit,  btcause  thert 
had  bten  no  forewarning  about  It. 

Subsequently  the  President  sent  here 
i  message  In  which  he  outlined  10  polnu 
that  he  wanted  adopted.  The  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  went  to  work 
Immediately  with  hearings.  There  were 
no  bllb  introduced.  No  specific  proposals 
wtrt  made  by  the  administration,  A«  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  the  hearings  pro- 
irtaatd,  both  on  this  side  and  on  tht 
oth(tr  side.  It  became  apparent  that  there 
had  been  no  meeting  of  the  minds  In  tht 
admlnUtratlon  ai  to  Just  what  they 
wanted.  Thty  wtrt  In  oomplttt  eonfu- 
lion  and  dliaireemtnt. 

Now,  tht  Banking  and  Currtncy  Com- 
mittee, Republicans  and  soma  Demo- 
crats joining,  wanting  to  mtet  tht  rt- 
iponMbillties  of  the  country,  reported 
cut  this  bill  to  do  iomethlnf  about 
prices. 

xoui — 711 


I  want  to  talk  to  my  friends  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle — and  let  me 
say  we  hear  a  lot  about  cooperation  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  We  have 
enacted  the  aid  bill  which  the  President 
asked  for.  Right  now  we  are  in  the 
process  of  enacting  legislation  that  will 
give  to  the  President  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  things  that  he  asked  for  in  his 
message.  If  you  vote  against  this  bill 
you  are  voting  against  the  things  that 
the  President  asked  for.  One  of  the 
things  that  he  wanted,  and  Mr.  Harri- 
man  came  up  and  testified  about  it,  was 
voluntary  control.  That  is  in  this  bill. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ray- 
BtTRN]  refers  to  transportation.  I  direct 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
contains  provisions  for  much  wider  vol- 
untary control  of  transportation  and  fa- 
cilities than  is  contained  in  the  present 
ODT  Act. 

Obviously,  if  the  Congress  had  under- 
taken to  legislate  on  the  subject  matter 
of  all  things  contained  in  the  President's 
message,  no  action  at  all  could  be  had 
before  this  session  is  adjourned.  It  has 
been  agreed  generally  and  understood 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  will 
conclude  here  on  next  Friday,  the  19th 
of  December,  not  just  in  order  that  the 
Members  may  just  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas, but  when  you  run  much  b»yond 
that,  whatever  Is  to  be  gained  by  action 
at  this  session  would  not  be  much  as 
against  action  taken  In  January.  I  un- 
derstood from  the  administration  si>okes- 
men,  however,  that  they  wanted  some 
of  these  things  acted  on  in  this  special 
session  and  that  Is  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thl.s  pro- 
po.nal  contains  about  all  the  propositions 
for  powers  sought  for  Immediate  use. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  thli  pro- 
cedure. The  rules  of  the  House  have  for 
a  long  time  provided  that  suspenslonn  art 
in  order  on  the  last  6  days  of  a  s**sBlon. 
Why  In  that?  It  Is  to  bring  about  tht 
accomplishment  of  legislation  In  ths  dos- 
ing days  of  a  session,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  now.  We  all  know 
that  if  this  leglNlatlon  Is  to  bt  enacted 
it  must  go  to  the  other  body,  run  tht 
gamut  of  committee  hearings  thero,  then 
go  to  the  floor  of  the  other  body,  and 
wc  all  know  that  the  rules  of  debate  over 
there  are  such  that  one  could  not  expect 
action  without  considerable  debat;. 

You  on  the  Democratic  sld»  sry  you 
want  this  bill  brought  up  under  an  open 
and  liberal  rule.  Let  us  see  what  that 
would  have  meant?  It  would  have  meant 
that  there  would  have  been  long  debatt. 
X  takt  it.  In  irneral  debate,  and  nhtn  a 
reading  of  the  bill  with  all  acrti  of 
amtindmontN  both  to  add  to  and  to  strlkt 
out.  You  might  ai  wall  rtoognlie  tht 
fact  if  that  course  were  adopted  thert 
is  little  likelihood  that  there  would  bt 
any  Itglslatton  this  session.  That  Is  tht 
reason  I  say  the  responsibility  is  youri. 
You  either  art  golni  to  go  along  with  a 
proposal  that  ii  a  btiinnlng,  that  con- 
tains a  numbtr  of  tht  polnta  tht  Prtsl- 
dtnt  asktd  for.  polnta  argutd  !for  by 
mtmbtri  of  hii  administration,  or  you 
are  not.  No  ont  aHtrti  that  this  ii  a 
oomplttt  answtr,  but  it  U  an  ciroctlve 


beginning.  When  we  get  back  here  in 
January  other  matters  that  will  be  pro- 
posed, and  can  be  proposed,  can  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity,  however, 
that  if  you  vote  against  this  resolution 
here  today  you  have  almost  siu-ely  killed 
ansrthing  in  the  way  of  control  of  infla- 
tion or  prices  at  this  special  session  of 
Congress.    That  is  no  willful  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  anyone  who  cairies 
any  responsibility  for  the  legislative  pro- 
gram here;  it  is  just  a  matter  of  common 
sense.    If  you  vote  this- down  and  it  Is 
necessary  to  bring  in  a  rule,  and  then 
there  is  debate  pro  and  con.  you  know 
we  would  have  trouble  getting  the  bill 
out  of  here  this  week  and  would  prob- 
ably not  get  it  out  until  next  week. 
Under  those  circumstances  I  appeal  to 
my  friends  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the    aisle.    This    procedure    has    been 
adopted  in  definite  realization  of  the 
very  obvious  fact  that  should  be  appar- 
ent to  everyone,  that  II  this  measure 
is  not  gotten  over  to  the  other  body 
today  to  start  through  the  works  over 
there,  there  is  practically  no  chance  for 
any  legislation.    This  is  not  any  sharp 
practice.    As  I  said,  spokesmen  for  the 
administration   who   were   supposed   to 
state  the  reasons  why  they  wanted  com- 
pulsory  controls    did    not    know    just 
what  they  wanted.    As  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  they  did 
say  that  they  wanted  certain  powers  to 
put  Into  effect  voluntary  controls.    The 
President  got  a  little  confused  about  the 
antitrust  law.    I  am  making  no  recrimi- 
nation there,  but  the  fact  of  the  business 
Is  that  his  own  Secretary  of  Commerce 
had  been  up  here  and  asked  for  the  very 
thing  that  Is  in  this  bill  as  a  part  of  the 
program.    So  I  urge  upon  you  to  sup- 
port this  measure  and  do  something  for 
the  people  of  this  country  who  art  de- 
manding that  something  be  done  about 
high  prices  and  Inflation. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired:  all 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Shall  tht  rules  bt  iui- 
ptndtd  and  the  bill  passed? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  thtrt 
were— yoM  203.  nays  ISB.  not  voting  U, 
u  follows: 

llloll  No.  14SI 
TEAS— SOS 


Aiun,  Osltr, 
AlUu,  111. 
AiMivrion,  Calif 
AndrcMcn, 

Ausuit  H. 
Andrswa.  N.  Y. 
Angsll 
Arsnds 
Arnold 
Auehinelosi 
PskswtU 
Baata 
Barrett 
BstM,  MsH. 
BmUI 
Bsndsr 
Bennstt,lllcb. 

Binnett.  lie. 
Ifttiep 
klseiin»y 

»»«.  DSl. 
ion 
BradUy 
BrsmblftI 
Br*hm 
Bmwb,  Ohie 
Buck 


Burks 

BuUsr 

ByrnM,  Wis. 

Osnflsid 

Osraon 

Osae,  M.  J. 

Osas,  i.  Oak, 

Ohsdwiek 

Ohanowsta 

Ohlpsrflald 

Ohuroh 

Qaaon 

Oleveofer 

OolloB 


ningham 


_      I.  wis. 
Dswaon,  tJtab 
D»vttt 
D'Bwsri 
Dirhssa 


DoUivar 

Dondaro 

Baton 

Bllla 

BUaworth 

BlMvufr 

Blaloti 

Bfvial.  Mloa, 

rSIows 

PMHon 

ftatelMr 

Feota 

rullsr 

Qailsthev 

Oamele 

Osvin 

Oearhsrl 

Olllatte 

(lillia 

ooir 

Ocodwin 
Orahsm 
Omnt,  Ind. 
Onfllihs 
Oraaa 

Owinn,  N,T. 
Magaa 


11S96 


MvteAfthw 

■alt. 
L«on«rd  W. 


McCown 

IfaCuUoeli 

McUcmvU 

McOwvy 

MeOrtflor 


kit 
KMrn«y 
KMriM 
KvMli  • 

nuuod 
RunM 
Un<tt« 

UltMMH 

UOiHniM* 

MrOonn*!! 


AtonMlhy 

Alfetll 


OMt 

AiMlrtw*.  Ala, 

Km* 

iMKvortli 

litainth 

Uioom 

9ono9t 

i^min 

Vfophy 

Bniwn.Qa. 

litr'on 

■ufftn 

Bulwinkl* 

•Mrl«K>a 

•yrn*.  M.  7. 

Cimp 

CNnnoB 

Otrroll 

aark 

Got* 

Comba 

Cootvy 

Cooper 

Cos 

cm  fa* 

cnwfoni 


Dtnff»ll 

Dom«ofM\a 

Donohu* 

Dorn 

Douihtea 

DtKIClM 


Kliott 
Kncl#.  C»U(. 

ralloB 


rt«b«r 
ftotwty 


ruMoB 

OWBMta 

Oary 
Oathlai 

OOftlOB 

Oor* 

Oonkl 


Martin.  lev* 
MaUifVB 


••nborii 
■vMwttr 

teott.  liirdt* 
•oott, 

nufb 
Serlvn* 

ii 


M»r*r 
MiclMntr 
MUI*r.  IM 
yiitor.  Il«br. 

Mt'chtU 
Muhtonkwff 
Mundt 
|ltebotM« 


Fa. 

via. 


l»»tt#non 

Phiiltpa  Calif. 

Phillipa,  Taoo. 

ploMar 

pi  urn  I  »y 

pntiar 

pimlaoa 

IUHn*P 

Ilr*«l    111 

kwvM 

RHh 

RlaMiitaii 
iHty 
Ikitortaott 


MM)rt 

■impaoi  i 

■mith 

■mitb 

Baydtr 

tUfan 

•tuckiT  kO 

•undathwn 

Tfttoar 

Tklla 

Tajrier 

Tlhbrt 

TolUfk^a 

Toiv« 

!>•»■ 

V».» 

Van 

VofY» 

Viirtall 

W»i(«t)« » 

Wrioh 

WiMl4' 

WlUor 

Woi 


WtMtirjff 
Younn  ii'oiid 


lfAT»-lll 

Qowatt 
Oraaftr 
Oraai,  Ala. 
Or 

ly 

>«,  Aria. 

sn 
lanar 

n 

NMirirll 

N<*fTrriiaa 

llwiKirirM 

Hotlba 

Mnifmon 
MUAaM 

Wubai 

Null 

Ja«llaoB,  Wiah. 

Jarmaa 

JaviU 

Johnaon.  Ofcla. 

Johnaoo.  Tas. 

JonM.  Ala 

Jooaa,  If  C. 

KanMa.  Mo. 

Kaa 

Ktafa 

KafatiTrr 

Kaonady 


MulM 
Mori 
Murraf 
Murra  < 
Korrti 

O'tft* 
ONar 

tSr* 

FaMimia 

Pa«m4i 

Padan 

Palat>  Ml 
rfalf* 
Phlltot  1 

Picket  I 

Pnafi 

PraaAo  % 

Prica.  Ha. 

Ph«a.|u. 

Pnaat 

aaiaa 


Barbtira 


da 


KUday 

KlDf 

Klnraa 
Lana 
Lanbam 
Lareada 


ID 

Rtcl 

miry 

Mtmrr 

Koomr 
Sadcaikl 


•ebwiba 
•ebanba 
thapiutf 


Lamka 

Laatnakt 

Luoaa 

Ludlow 

Luak 

Lyla 

Ljrncb 

McCormack 

McMillan,  8.  C. 

McMlUta.  OL 

Maddra 

lU.ihon 


8mat)  ara 


Maaaflald 
MataaatoaJo 


.Md. 

Millar.  Caur. 

Millar,  Coon. 

MUla 

Monrootf 

Mortaa 

Morrta 

MOftOB 
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D.Jr. 


•orili 
Ind. 


Tmik< 

Wu, 


Pla. 


Mo. 
OUa. 


Simptm.in. 


Kana. 

Ohio 

▼a. 


dmitta 

•mttb 

•mltf) 

tpanci 

•unl«(y 

8tl(Ua 

•trattfcn 

Taacvi 

TtMur  i»,Ta«. 

Than  )acn 

Vinao  X 

Walt«' 

Wwt 

Wbe«lpr 

Whltt  m 

WtoitT  rngtoB 

Wtllt; 

WUaoii.  Tex. 
W.a«i  pad 
Wood 
WorUf 
Zlnux  eman 


Owana 
Potu 

Powtll 


WOT  V0TINO-.4a 

DavlB.Tann.       Morr^en 

Dawaon,  Dl.       Mndar 

Drtwry 

Ovynn*.  Iowa 

BanH 

Han 

■artlty 

IMbart 

Rlnahaw 

Jaalaoa 

Kaliay 

Xantaa.  Wla. 

nalQ 

Lichtanwaltar 

McDonouch 


Baad,  N.  T. 

fttvaaa 

Babath 

■ooblldi 

tenara 

Tbomaa.N.  J. 

Trtajbla 


AUaa.U. 

Blai«d 
Bow*.  U. 

Brotka 
Buebanaa 
Boekln 
Bdabay 

Calltr 

Clainantt 

Clltipingar 

OoAln 

Oolnar 

Court  nay 

Oa^ia.  Oa. 

ik>.  two^thlrds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof,  the  motion  wm  rejected. 

The  .Clerk  announced  the  following 
pain: 

(^  this  vote:  j 

Mr.  Baad  at  Naw  Tork  and  Mr.  CoOn  for, 
with  Mr.  Hubert  agalnat. 

Mr.  Thomaa  or  N«w  Jtraay  and  Mr.  Jenl- 
mt\  for,  with  Mr    Ktctn  aialnat. 

Mr  Uchtanwaltar  and  Mr  Buabty  for,  With 
Mr  Biiftft  of  Uuialana  aialnat. 

Mr.  NarUay  and  Mr.  Pull*  fofi  wltB  Mr. 
Davit  of  OatiTRia  acainat. 

Mr  Nodar  and  Mr.  ieoMlall  foi.  with  Mr. 
TTintl>>a  agatttat. 

General  patm  until  further  notice: 

Mr  Citpplniar  with  Mr  MarrU, 
Mr,  Mlnahaw  with  Mr   tturhanin, 
Mr.  MrDoniitmh  with  Mr   Nlvtre. 
Mr  owtna  with  Mr.  Oolmer. 

The  reauit  of  the  vote  wa«  announced 
•a  above  recorded, 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  tpeaker.  X  a«k 

unanlmouN  content  to  extend  my  remarke 
ai.  thli  point  In  the  IIioor^^^ 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  tpeUer.  Z  may 

my  to  th<«  gentlrman  that  periBlMlon  haa 
a  ready  b««<n  iiranteU  (ur  all  Membera  to 
•Ktend  their  rtmarlii  on  thli  bill. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  But  I  wUh  to  Insert  at 
Uiln  point  In  the  Rkcond  a  copy  of  a  letter 
wrltun  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commlt- 
Uhi  on  Banking  and  Currency  by  four 
Cabinet  membera  and  aUo  a  copy  of  the 
Bdmlnlxtratlon's  bill. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  assume  that  Is 
the  letter  which  has  Just  been  dell .  :red 
to  me  which  purports  to  bo  the  admin- 
littration's  program.  I  surply  have  no 
objection  to  It.  but  X  think  attention 
should  b«  called  to  the  fact  in  a  reser- 
vation of  objection  that  thin  letter  cornea 
up  here  after  action  is  taken  on  the  reao- 
lutlon  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  similar  to  one 
which  was  urged  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  HALLXCK.  Mr.  Speahser.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  that  a  matter 
which  has  to  do  with  price  control  and 
inflation  f 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Zt  doae.     ^ 

Mr.  HALLECK.  And  by  whom  is  it 
•ent  here? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  By  Mr.  Krug.  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Rarriman,  and  Mr. 
Schwellenbach. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Is  the  gentleman  of 
opinion  that  hearings  should  be  had  on 
that  before  any  action  is  taken  on  the 
President's  proposal? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tes;  we  should  have 
hearings  on  every  bill. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  BeXora  the^e  la  acUon 
of  any  sort? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Yes.  sir. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tiust 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pai- 
MAN  follows : ) 

Daenma  IS.  INT. 

Hon.  JBSfli  P.  WOLOOTT. 

JfOMM  0/  Aeprr^^ntattt^^. 

WathingtoH,  D.  0. 
Daaa  Ma.  Cmauman:  Wa  are  aubmlttlng 
herewith  for  the  cunaidaratlon  of  your  com- 
mittae  a  llmltad  prica-racontrol  bill.  Tha 
bill  htrtwith  iubmittad  provides  for  limited 
price  oontroia  aa  tha  minimum  of  regulation 
which  wUl  saseUvsiy  combat  the  manaca  of 
inflation  wWh  reapeet  to  viui  coramoditiat 
that  baaically  affect  the  coat  of  living  or 
agricultural  or  loduatrlal  production.  Por 
thia  purpoae,  prtca  controla  undar  this  bill 
would  be  con&nad  to  wholaaala  prloea,  except 
that  rttall  price  conuola  might  be  Imposed 
whanavar.  daaplte  the  opesallon  nf  cnmpaU* 
tiva  furoaa  at  the  retaU  Mvel,  such  addiuonalj 
controla  ara  found  to  be  necessary  to  earrf 
out  tha  purpoaaa  uf  tha  act. 

Tha  whulwiHla  pricM  of  many  eomoMMll- 
tiaa,  auoit  na  maat,  butter.  ig|B.  grain  and 
grain  produrta,  farm  maehlnery,  farm  lm» 

flemenu,  and  lumber,  have  risen  iUbataB" 
tally  during  tha  paat  I  months,  They  oan 
and  muat  be  eontr«illa<l  st  the  wholaaala  level 
ituw,  With  wholsaal*  prira  control  un  these 
oommndUiaa,  tha  operation  of  eon;|i^atillvi 
forces  at  the  reuil  (aval  may  make  unnaoaa* 
sary  any  rttall  price  control  with  reapact  t ) 
them,  ihnutd  tha  oom|i«tuive  foreea  at  ih« 
Ntall  level  In  thaaa  cotnmodltlea  be  inauffl* 
elant  to  bold  tha  retail  prices  In  line,  appro* 
priate  aetlon  n>uld  ha  taken  under  thia  bl  1 
to  control  ratal!  prloea.  Provialon  It  aiae 
made  for  price  caiiiiiga  on  other  commodUlia 
whii'h  baairnlly  nIToct  tha  mat  of  living  tr 
Induatrial  prtHhirtioti  if  inflationary  forest* 
luch  nM  the  gray  market  In  ateai  and  eseeia 
alva  mnrk'upa  In  rtyon  snd  other  testllei, 
require  their  control,  and  also  for  wage  eer. 
inga  when  aaafntlal  to  matatatn  tht  nee«" 
■nry  price  oeilingt  to  be  IbMd  tiadet  the  bilk 
Thia  bill  provides  that  estenskNM  of  Bm« 
control  at  either  the  wBoliiale  or  retail  levtl 
and  the  application  of  Stteh  wage  celllnits 
shall  be  effective  unlett  Congreai  dtaapprovia, 
Thit  propoaad  leglatation  does  not  requre 
the  Mreatlon  of  any  new  prtee-oontrol  agency. 
We  believe  it  provldea  a  tlmple  and  workable 
method  whereby  exltUng  departmrnta  }f 
Oovernmrnt  may  Impose  limited  price  coti> 
trola  where  ntcttaary.  Wa  thould  like  ,o 
emphaaiia  that  priee  eontrol  la  but  one  of 
tha  meant  of  combating  Inflation. 

Thia  bUl  to  part  of  the  laglalatlon  tut)- 
mittad  in  furtherance  of  tha  Inflatloti- 
control  program  propoaed  by  the  Prealdert, 
but  more  apeclflcally  It  thould  b«  oontlderi'd 
In  coi\junctlon  with  the  bUl  for  allocatlcn 
and  Inventory  control  which  waa  recently 
tubmlttad  to  eommittaat  of  the  Ooagrees. 
Very  sincerely  youra. 

J.  A.  Xatra, 
Stcretary  of  th4  Interior, 

CusrroN  P.  Akboson, 
georefory  of  Agriculturt, 

W.  A.  HAiatMAv. 

itterttarji  of  Commerce, 

L.  B.  SCHwuxiitaACK, 

StcrtUrjf  of  Labor. 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  temporary  eonuot 
of  prlcea  on  certain  vital  commodltlea  la 
thort  lupply  that  baaically  affect  the  c<at 
of  living  or  agricultural  or  industrial  pro- 
ducUon,  and  for  other  purpoaos 

00  it  enoeted,  etc..  That  thia  act  may  be 
cited   aa   "The  Temporary  Prlca  Recont-ol 

Act  oX  1947.- 

mnnwoa  or  fact  amo  DBCLAaxTioif  or  poltct 

Sktiom  1.  (a)  Tha  policy  heretofore  c.e- 

clured  by  the  Congreaa  that  It  la  tha  national 

policy  to  protect  and  preacrre  a  free  com- 
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petltlve  economy  In  the  United  Btatct  Is 
hereby  reafllrmed.  It  la  recognised  that  con- 
dltlont  of  ahorugaa  of  vital  commodltlea 
have  been  cauted  primarily  by  the  recent 
war.  and  have  continued  aa  an  aftermath  of 
that  war.  and  that  the  menace  of  Inflation 
la  presently  facing  the  United  Btatea  and 
that  m  the  national  Intertat  appropriate 
menaurra  ahould  be  taken  to  eliminate  that 
menace.  It  it  hereby  declared  to  be  in  the 
Intereet  of  the  national  defenae  and  tha 
general  welfare  to  prevent  tpeculatlve  and 
unwarranted  Increatet  in  pricet  of  vital  com- 
modltlea in  abort  tupply  that  batically  af- 
fect the  coat  of  living  or  agricultural  or  In- 
duatrial production,  and  the  reaultlng  dla- 
ruptloni  and  impedlmenu  to  commerce 
among  the  aeveral  Statet  and  with  foreign 
nationa.  and  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  Statet. 

(b)  It  It  further  declared  at  the  national 
policy  that  the  regulation  of  our  economy 
through  the  impoaltlon  of  price  oontroli 
ahould  not  ex  lend  beyond  the  minimum  of 
regulation  which  will  effectively  combat  the 
menses  of  inflation  with  retueot  to  vital 
eommodlttes  that  batically  al!ect  the  cost 
of  living  or  agricultural  or  Industrial  pro- 
duction, and  thni  for  thU  purpose  price  Pon« 
trola  thall  he  confined  to  whuleanle  prlcea  as 
iftaad  III  title  act:  Proi'rded,  ^toteever,  That 
rttall  price  vuittrol*  may  be  Imposed  when* 
ever.  ONplte  the  operation  of  oompetitlve 
foreM  at  the  retail  level,  such  adduiunal 
eentrols  are  found  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpotH  of  thti  sot, 

TiaMINATloN  BATB 

lac.  I,  The  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all 
regulntuina,  orders,  and  reoulrements  there- 
under, Hhati  terminate  on  Msrch  II.  IQSO,  or 
upon  the  date  apecinert  in  a  proclamntion  by 
the  President  or  in  a  concurrent  retolution 
by  the  two  Nouses  of  the  Congreat,  declar- 
ing that  cuntluuanoe  of  tha  authority  grant- 
ed by  thli  act  la  not  neceeaary  for  the  na- 
tional defenae  and  the  general  welfare  and 
the  promotion  of  oommerce  amting  the  aev- 
eral Itatea  snd  with  foreign  nationa.  and  to 
lupport'the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
•tatet.  whichever  date  it  the  earllett:  except 
thnt  ita  to  offtnset  committed,  or  righu  or 
llabllitiea  incvirred  prior  to  avioh  termination 
date,  tha  prnviRiona  of  thia  net  and  auch  reg- 
Ulstlona,  urdera,  and  rrqulrementa  ahnll  M 
treated  at  ttltl  remaining  in  force  for  tht 
purpote  of  inatalnlng  any  action  or  pnitecu- 
tlon  with  retpect  to  any  tucb  right,  liability. 
or  offenae. 

OaOANteATION  AND  oxriNmoNs 
Sic.  8.  (a)  Department:  The  Prealdent  thall 
dealgnate  the  DepartmenU.  agendet,  or  of- 
flclala  of  the  Government  that  thall  exercite 
In  whole  or  In  part  the  power,  authority, 
and  diacretlon  (jonfarred  by  thia  act.  For 
the  purpoaea  of  thlt  act.  the  Departmentt. 
agenclea  or  ofllclalt  to  detlgnated  are  retpec- 
tlvely  referred  to  as  the  Department. 

(b)  Commodity;  The  term  "commodity" 
meant  artlclea.  producu.  and  nuterlalt 
which  batically  effect  the  cott  of  living  or 
Induatrial  or  agricultural  production,  and 
It  atao  Includet  tervlcee  rendered  otherwlaa 
than  at  an  employee  In  connection  with  tha 
prooeetlng.  dlttrlbutlon,  ttorage,  inatallatlon, 
repair,  or  neKotlatlon  of  purchaaea  or  aolae 
of  a  commodity,  or  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  any  tervloe  ettabllthment  for 
the  tervlctng  of  a  commodity. 

(C)  Wholetale  pricet:  Maximum  wholetale 
pricet  within  the  mfanlng  of  thia  act  aha'.l 
be  the  maximum  prlcea  fixed  by  the  Depart- 
ment which  may  be  charged  for  a  commodity 
to  either  a  producer,  proceaaor,  fabricator, 
manufacturer,  dlatrlbutor.  or  retailer. 

(d)  Retail  prlcea:  Maximum  retaU  prlcea 
within  the  meaning  of  thU  act  ahall  be  the 
maximum  prlcea  other  than  maximum 
wholesale  prices  as  defined  In  this  act.  fixed 
by  the  Department,  which  may  be  charged 
for  a  commodity. 


(e)  Regulatlont:  Such  maximum  pricet 
may  be  fixed  by  reguintlon  or  order  of  the 
Department.  Any  auch  regulation  or  order 
may  be  Utued  In  auch  form  or  manner,  and 
may  contain  tuch  provltlont,  at  the  Depart- 
ment flnda  reaaonably  neoeaaary  to  effectu- 
ate the  policy  of  this  act  aa  declared  by  the 
Congreat,  Including  tuch  provltlont  at  the 
Department  flndt  reaaonably  neceetarj  to 
prevent  circumvention  or  evatlon  of  thlt  act 
or  any  regulation  or  order  thereunder. 

MAXIMUM  PRXCCS 

Bic.  4.  Upon  and  after  the  enactment  of 
thlt  act,  maximum  wholetale  and  r<»tall 
prlcea  may  bo  fixed  nnd  applied  by  the  De- 
partment to  vital  commodltlai  that  baal<!ally 
affect  the  coat  of  living  or  Induatrial  or  ag- 
ricultural production,  by  the  method  hetein- 
after  provided. 

MAXIMUM  wHOLBaALB  paxcxa 

8io.  fl.  If.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Dertart- 
ment.  In  order  to  aocompllah  the  purpoaea 
of  thit  act.  maximum  wholaaala  prlcea  ahould 
be  Impoaed  upon  any  commodity,  the  De- 
partment may  fix  and  apply  maximum  whole- 
tale pricet  to  tuch  commodity  approved  by 
the  Prealdent,  and  the  Department  uhall 
promptly  aubmlt  to  the  Oonireot  when  the 
Oongiett  la  in  aetslon,  or,  If  not  In  sesilon, 
at  tha  opening  «>f  the  nent  aeaalon.  the  nams 
of  auch  commodity,  which  ahall  be  and  re- 
main subject  to  maximum  wholpanle  prioes, 
from  the  dale  of  their  imp<mHi(>n,  unlets 
within  SO  dsyi  following  auch  aubmUaion, 
the  Congreaa  by  concurrent  rea-ilutlon  dit- 
apptovea  the  iinpoaitinn  of  maximum  whole- 
sale prloea  upon  auch  commtKlity, 

MMIMVM  SSTAIt.  rsiCBS 

■ae,  6,  If,  In  the  Judgment  of  tht  De« 
partment,  in  order  to  acoompllah  the  pur- 
puaes  uf  this  act,  It  It  neoesaary  that  maxi- 
mum reuil  prices  be  imposed  upon  any  otim- 
modlty  Approved  by  the  Prnldent  tht  De- 
partment  may  fix  and  spply  maximum  retail 
prices  to  auch  commndlty  and  ths  Depart- 
ment shall  promptly  aubmlt  to  the  Con- 
greaa. while  In  acMli'n  or.  If  not  In  amnhm, 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  leatlon.  the  name 
of  such  commodity,  which  ahall  be  and  re- 
main aubjaot  to  maximum  retail  prloea,  from 
the  date  of  their  impoaltlon,  unlets  within 
10  days  following  such  aubmlttlon,  thf  Con- 
grett  by  concurrent  reaolutlon  diatpprovet 
the  imiKjaition  of  maximum  retail  pricwt  upon 
tuch  commodity. 

aaaXS  fob  ISTABUtNtNO  maximum  WH0LI8AUI 

oa  MAXIMUM  art  AIL  psicxa 

8ao.  7.  Bo  far  aa  practicable,  In  eattbliahing 
any  maximum  wholaaala  or  maximum  retail 
price  for  a  commodity  under  thia  act  the 
Department  thall  atcertaln  and  give  due  con- 
aideration  to  the  wholetale  Ot  retail  price 
prevailing  for  tuch  commodity  between  June 
15  and  June  80.  1M7.  or  If  there  wat  rio  pre- 
vailing  wholeeale   or   retail   price   between 
tuch  datee.  or  the  tald  prevailing  wholetale 
or  retail  price  wat  not  repretentatlve  becaute 
of  abnormal  or  teatonal  market  oondltlont 
or  any  othtr  caute,  then  to  the  wholesale  or 
retail  price  prevailing  during  the  nearett  2- 
week  period  in  which,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Dcpurtment  the  wholetale  or  reuU  pilce  for 
tuch  commodity  it  repretentatlve;  and  thall 
make  adjuatmentt  for  tuch  relevant  factort 
aa  It  may  determine  and  deem  to  be  appU- 
cable.  Including  apeculattve  fluctuations,  and 
general  increasea  or  decreaaea  In  oottt  of  pro- 
duction  and   dlttrlbutlon    or   adjuttments 
neceaaary  In  order  to  maintain  or  l:icreaaa 
production    or    marketing.    Any    maximum 
wholaaala  or  maximum  retaU  price  Imposed 
pursuant  to  thU  act  ahall  be  tuch  price  at  la 
the  Judgment  of  the  Department  will  ae  gen- 
erally fair  and  equitable  and  will  effictuate 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  may  be  modi- 
fied whenever  necessary.  In  the  Judgement  of 
the  Department,  to  accomplish  the<«  pur- 
poaes.    Subject  to  tha  aforesaid  factors,  any 


price  regulation  or  order  may  provide  for  a 
maximum  price  below  the  prevailing  price  or 
prioes  for  the  commodity  at  the  time  of  litu- 
anoe  of  such  regulation  or  order. 

Bao.  a.  (a)  No  maximum  price  thall  be 
attabllthed  or  maintained  hereunder  for  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  any  oommodlty 
procetted  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  tub- 
tuntlal  part  from  any  agricultural  commod- 
ity below  a  price  which  will  reflect  to  pro- 
duoert  of  the  agricultural  commodity  the 
higher  of  the  following  prloea,  aa  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  The  parity 
price,  adjutted  for  grade,  looatlon,  and  aea- 
tonal  dlfferentlaU,  or,  in  case  a  comparable 
price  hat  been  determined  for  tuch  commod- 
ity under  tubacctlon  (b).  auch  comparable 
price  aimllarly  adjuatad.  (b)  ror  purpoaee 
of  thU  act,  in  the  oate  of  any  agricultural 
oommodlty  other  than  the  baalo  oropt  com, 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuti,  the 
Beoretary  of  Asriculture  thall  determine  and 

fublltb  a  comparable  price  whenever  he 
nda  that  tha  production  and  consumption 
of  auch  commodity  hat  to  changed  In  extent 
or  character  ainoe  the  bate  period  at  to  reauit 
In  a  price  out  of  line  wtlh  purity  prlcea  for 
batlo  commodltlea;  Provided,  TThat  oompar-  - 
able  prloea  heretofore  determined  by  the  Bee- 
reury  of  Agriculture  may  be  uted  for  the 
purpoee  of  thia  sot.  (o)  NotbUm  eonuiaed 
in  thlt  sot  shall  be  eoiMtnied  to  asodlfy.  re- 
peal, aupertede,  w  affect  the  provltlont  of 
the  Agrlouttural  Marketing  Agrepinent  Act 
of  1097.  as  smendetl,  or  to  InvalldaU  any 
marastlng  agreement,  llcente,  or  order,  or 
any  proviiim  thereof  or  amendment  thereto, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  or  Itiued  xmder 
the  provialoni  of  auch  sot. 

TRMeoaABv  raios  laaasa 
iae  B  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Department  such  action  la  necaaaary  or 
proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purpoaee  ot 
thlt  act  snd  in  order  temi>orarlly  to  freeoa 
wholeMie  or  retail  pricet  of  vital  oommodl- 
ties  in  short  aupply  that  baaically  affect  the 
eost  of  living,  or  Induatrial  or  agricultural 
production  the  Department  may.  oa  to  tuob 
commodity  or  commodities  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  flx  and  apply  tem- 
porary msxlnnim  wholesale  or  retail  prieee 
with  retpect  to  tuch  commodity  or  eom- 
modltlet  at  the  price  or  priest  prevailing  with 
respect  thereto  within  6  dayt  prior  to  the 
date  of  application  of  tuch  maximum  whole- 
tale or  retell  pricet;  but  any  tuch  tempo- 
rary order  thall  be  effective  for  not  more 
than  90  dayt,  and  may  be  replaced  by  regula- 
tion or  order  ittued  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
vltlont of  thlt  act, 

WAOS  CtXUMOS 

Bsc.  10  (a).  There  U  hereby  ettablUhed 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  a  board,  to 
be  known  as  the  Temporary  Wage  SUblllaa- 
tlon  Board,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Board.  The  Board  shall  be  compoeed  of  six 
members,  to  b«  appomted  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  content  and  advice  of  the 
Senate,  two  of  whom,  Including  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Vice  Chairman,  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  public,  two  representative  of 
employees,  and  two  repretentatlvei  of  em- 
ployert,  no  more  than  three  of  whom  thall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
Board  shall  be  administered  as  an  organisa- 
tional entity  within  the  Department  of  Labor, 
but  shall  be  Independent  with  reapeot  to 
policies,  decisions,  and  control  of  personnel. 

(b)  Whenever  a  maximum  wholeaale  price 
hat  been  ettabllthed  for  a  commodity  tinder 
thlt  act,  and  the  Department  finds  that  an 
increase  In  wages  to  the  employees  producing 
tuch  commodity  would  result  in  tubaUntial 
Increatet  in  the  coat  of  production  thereof, 
and  would  require  an  increase  In  the  eatab- 
llahed  maximum  wholesale  price  for  auch 
oommodlty  which  would  thus  Impede  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpoaes  of  thlt  act, 
the  Department,  after  conaultatlon  with  tha 
Department  ot  Labor,  and  with  the  approval 
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Tempt  rary 
provided 


repor  ted 


at  ttM  Prartdent.  ihall  refer  the 
tlOB  of  wage  ceUln^B  to  the 
Stablllsatteo    Board,    herein 
After  referral  to  the  Board.  It 
duty  of  the  Board  to  establish 
•a   herein   provltfad.     The   Board 
doe  regard  to  MbitaBtlal  increases 
ct  Unnf  almv*  tlMii  preTalltng 
•ppAlesbla  baM  polod  eataUlshet 
to  aactton  7  of  this  act.  to  any  gross 
that  would  rcsTilt  to  the  employei  ■ 
trom  sutMtantial  Increases  In  wagi  b 
paid  for  comparable  work  In 
and  to  the  effect  of  suci 
upon  the  profits  of  the  employer 
determine  wage  ceUlngs  by  the 
a  the  Board. 

ie)  The  determlnstlon  of  wage 
the  Board  shall  be  promptly 
Board  to  the  Congress,  while  In 
not  m  scaalon.  at  the  opening  o 
Maalon.   snd   the   wage   ceilings 
pursuant  to  such  determlnstkm 
PMBaln  In  effect  from  the  date  o 
feaMlahment  unless  within  30  days 
notification  the  Congress  by 
hition.  disapproves  the  establlshm4n 
ceilings  vtth  respect  to  such  era 

4d)  Members  of  the  Beard 
actual    uansportatlon    expenses 
■MMsary  expenses,  on  such  days 
Mtttally  engaged  In  performance 
pursuance  of  this  act  and  shall 
pansation  from  the  United  SUtaa 
of  113.000  per  annum. 

(e)  Service  of  an  Individual  as 
Of  such   Board  shall   not  be 
MiTlee  bringing  such  individual 
provtalons  of  sections  lOS  or  113  of 
Uul  Oodt  (U.  8.  O..  IMO  edition. 
IM  and  aot).  or  sacUon  19  (s)  o| 
tract  Settlement  Act  of  1944. 

(fi   In  the  aserciae  ct  the 
farred  upon  the  Board  by  this  act  I 
nilaa.  ragulauons.  and  orders  In 
Mid  manner  and  include  therein 
Moos  as  It  flnds  are  reasonably  n 
•Bsreisa  lu  fuaetlooa  hareunder. 
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•k.  11.  It  abaU  ba  unlavful 
of  any  contract,  acrearoent.  or  otltar 
Uoo  haretofure  or  haraaftar  tnt«r4d 
aelt   ur  deliver  any  •OMModlty. 
course  of  uade  or  btMlBMi  to  buy 
any  commodity,  or  otherwise  to  do 
do  any  act.  in  violation  of  any 
ordar  lasuad  hereunder  by  the 
or  to  offer,  solicit,  attempt,  or 
•ay  of  the  foregoing.    Any  person 
fully  Tiolatsa  any  nrovlatons  of 
•hall,  upon  convMmi  thereof,  be 
•  ftaa  at  not  asora  than  gSCOOO.  or 
It  for  a  tann  not  exceeding  1 
such  Ana  and  Imprisonment. 
ttoa  Department  haa  raaaun  to 
any  parson  la  liable  to  ptinlahm^nt 
tins  section.  It  shaU  certify  the  f 
Attorney  General  who  may.  In  his 
after  such  Investigation  by  the 
reau  of  Invaatlgatioa  as  he  may  d 
sary.   caoaa  approprlato 
brought. 

Sac  11.  It  shaU  be  unlawful 
any  oontrrbct.  agreement,  or  other 
baratoforv  or  hereafter  entered  In 
•mi^yer  to  pay.  and  any  employee 
wages  or  salaries  In   contraventl<tn 
vage  itabUiaatlon  order  lasiied 
tlM    Temporary    Wage    Stabillaatl^ 
Any  peraon  who  willfully  vlolatca 
alcna  of  this  section  shall,  upon 
t!ftaraof .  be  aub^ect  to  a  fine  of  not 
gftU>00,  or  lmprlsonn>ent  for  a 
1  year,  or  to  both  such 
Wbenever  the 
BtabUtaatloo  Board  or  the 

to  batleee  that  any  person 
U  tmder  this  section 
BMBt  or  Board  ataaO  eertlfy  the 
Attorney  Oeoaral  who  may.  In  his 
after  such  invasUgatioa  by  the 
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rcau  of  Investigation  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, cause  appropriate  proceedlx^  to  be 
brought. 

tscoasa  amo  MJ\mf 

Sac.  13.  The  Department  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  studies  and  to  obtain  such  In- 
formation as  It  deems  necessary  or  proper  to 
assist  It  In  the  exercise  of  the  power,  author- 
ity, and  discretion  conferred  upon  it  by  this 
act;  snd  Is  further  authorized,  by  regulation 
or  order,  to  require  any  person  who  Is  engaged 
In  the  business  of  dealing  with  any  com- 
modity for  which  maximum  wholesale  prices 
or  maximum  retail  prices  have  been  or  could 
be  fixed  under  this  act.  to  furnish  any  such 
Information  under  oath  or  alBrmatlon  or 
otherwise,  to  make  and  keep  records  and 
other  documents,  and  to  make  reports,  and 
It  may  require  any  such  person  to  permit  the 
Inspection  and  copying  of  records  and  other 
documents. 

arsaABnjTT  I 
Sac.  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  the 
sppllcatlon  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstsnces  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  act  and  the 
applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons or  circunostancea  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

amnrauTioNa  AtrrRouzco 

Sac.  15.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  lums  as  may  be  necesssry  or 
proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
of  this  act. 


srPucATioir  or  naarmo  law 

Sec.  18.  No  provision  of  law  In  force  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  set  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorlae  any  action  Inconsistent 
with  the  provislotu  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

ABMINWnUTTVX   r»OCS0t7BS   ACT   nfATrUCAaLB 

Sac.  17.  Section  a  (a)  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  afur  "Sugar  Contcol  Extension 
Act  of  1047:  PriorlUaa,  Allocatlona,  and  Export 
Conuol  Act  of  1947."  tha  following:  "Tha 
Tamporary  Prlca  Racontrol  Act  of  1M7." 

ATFLICAaiUTT 

Sac  It.  The  provisions  of  thia  act  shall  ba 
applicable  to  the  United  States,  Its  Tarrlto- 
rise,  snd  the  District  of  Columbia. 

FURTBSR  MtSeAOS  FROM   THl  8INATI 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Carrell.  one  of  Ita  clerka,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  dliiagreelnf  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  <S.  1774)  entitled  "An  act 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  national 
Interest,  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  supplies  to  certain 
European  coim  tries  on  an  emergency 
basis." 

AMBNDMENT  TO  TTTLS  VI.  NATIONAL 
BOX7SING  ACT 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rtiles  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  1770)  to  amend  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B«  it  enacted,  ete^  That  section  603  (a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "S4.- 
000.000.OCO"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•4.450.000.000"  and  by  striking  out  "$4.- 
900.000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
-•4.950.000.0CO." 

Sac.  2.  Title  VI  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  employed  to  as- 
alat  In  maintaining  a  high  volyme  of  new 
realdentlal  construction  without  supporting 
unnaceeaary  or  artificial  costs.  In  estlmst- 
tng  neoeaaary  current  coat  for  the  purposes 
of  said  title,  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 


sioner shall  therefore  use  every  feasible 
means  to  assure  that  such  estimates  will 
approximate  as  closely  as  possible  the  ac- 
tual costs  of  efficient  buUding  operatlors. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second.      

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott]  Is  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Spihci]  is  recognited 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  13  minutes. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  Is  recognized  for  13  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
increases  the  aggregate  authority  which 
FHA  has  to  Insure  mortgages  approved 
under  title  VI  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  In  a  bill  passed  last  year  we  gave 
the  FHA  $400,000,000  of  addlUonal  au- 
thority, raising  the  aggregate  to  $4,200,- 
000.000.  Now,  the  requests  for  Insurance 
have  come  In  ^  rapidly  It  has  become 
evident  there  is  not  enough  p.uthority  to 
Insure  all  of  the  mortgages  which  will  be 
processed  between  now  and  when  the 
authority  expires  on  March  31. 

Mr.  Raymond  Foley,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  has  requested  additional  au- 
thority in  the  sum  of  $750,000,000.  This 
authority  is  thought  by  Mr.  Foley  to  be 
sulSclent  to  process  the  applications  for 
insurance  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  act 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  the  whole  housing  act  previous 
to  March  31.  so  that  It  U  understood 
this  additional  authorisation  Is  a  stopgap 
authorliaUon  and  that  Its  purpose  is  to 
prevent  any  slowing  down  of  the  momen- 
tum in  the  home-construction  field. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Is  the  Sen- 
ate bill  the  same  as  passed  by  our  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes.  I  am  very 
glad  the  gentleman  asked  me  that.  The 
Senate  bill  Is  idenUcal  with  the  House 
bill  excepting  that  the  Senate  gave  statu- 
tory authority  to  FHA  of  $600,000,000  and 
discretionary  authority  in  the  President 
of  $250,000,000.  The  amendment  which 
we  adopted  in  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  the  one  which  I  have  of- 
fered to  the  Senate  bill  giving  an  Increase 
in  statutory  authority  of  $250,000,000 
and  discretionary  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  an  additional  amount  of  $500.- 
000.000,  making  a  total  of  $750,000,000. 
The  language  is  Identical  except  for  that 
change.  The  parliamentary  situation  is 
such  that  we  are  taking  up  the  Senate 
bill  instead  of  the  House  biU.  because  the 
Senate  has  already  passed  it,  and  we 
thought  it  would  expedite  the  legislation 
if  we  did  that. 

I  might  say  that  we  would  not  have 
taken  up  the  Senate  bill  had  it  not  been 
so  closely  Identical. 

By  way  of  illustrating  what  I  mean  by 
velocity  of  volume  of  new  construction. 
as  compared  to  1946,  in  which  there  were 
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662  500  private  dwelling  units  started  In 
the  first  10  months  of  1947,  708,500  were 
started.  So,  you  see,  in  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year  we  started  48.000 
more  units  than  were  started  in  1946. 
Now.  usually  alMig  in  the  latter  part  of 
August  or  September  there  is  a  seasonal 
decline  in  home  construction,  but  much 
to  our  amazement,  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  able  to  report,  the  momuntum  in 
home  construction  has  continued  right 
through  the  fall,  so  that  the  number  of 
units  each  month  has  been  progressively 
larger  than  the  month  before. 

Coming  back  to  June  of  this  year,  for 
example— and  I  will  give  you  roimd 
figures— there  were  started  77.000  units, 
in  July  80.100.  in  August  85.500.  and  in 
September  91,700.  In  October  it  did 
drop  off  by  200,  so  the  figure  is  91,500. 
So  you  can  see  what  tremendous  strides 
we  are  making  in  filling  the  demand  for 
private  housing.  We  do  not  want  to  do 
ansrthing  which  will  slow  up  home  con- 
struction, and  for  this  reason  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  give  the  FHA  suffi- 
cient authority  so  there  would  be  no 
question  that  they  will  be  able  to  process 
enough  of  the  applications  which  they 
hav€  for  Insurance  to  keep  the  mo- 
mentum going  throughout  the  winter, 
If  possible, 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  reason  that  the  number  of  building 
permits  Is  splrallng  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  after  the  war  controls  were 
removed;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  think  that  these 
figures  JusUfy  the  action  taken  by  the 
Congress  In  removing  all  controls  on 
home  construction. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yfeld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.    JENSEN.     After    the    Govern- 
ment's  Wyatt    housing    program    was 
thrown  out  the  window,  the  contractors 
and  builders  and  suppliers  of  all  build- 
ing material  really  got  on  the  job  and 
started  building  homes;  is  that  not  a 
fact? 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.    That  Is  right. 
Mr.  JENSEN.   And  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American 
.  Veterans,  and  the  AMVETS  are  asking 
for  this  legislation  now  before  us? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  They  are  very  anx- 
ious that  it  be  passed  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  slowing  down  of  veteran  home 
construction. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Regardless  of  what  has 
been  said  in  some  magazines  by  former 
Housing  Administrators  that  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  was  in  cahoots  with  some 
other  folks  who  this  fellow  said  were 
holding  down  housing  for  veterans,  the 
fact  is  that  the  American  Legion,  the 
biggest  veterans'  organization  in  the 
country,  has  done  everything  in  their 
I>ower  to  get  homes  for  veterans. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Those  four  organi- 
lations  have  done  a  very  remarkable  job. 
Mr.  JENSEN.    But  is  it  not  also  a 
fact  that  they  are  fearful  of  Govern- 
ment-socialized   housing,    they    want 


home  for  veteran?  and  everj'body  in 
the  American  way?    That  is  why  they 
are  so  anxious  that  we  have  no  Gov- 
ernment    socialized-housing     program, 
which  would  be  just  the  opposite  to  the 
things  for  which  our  veterans  stand  for. 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  might  say  that  this 
bill  wUl  assure  that  this  program  will 
be  continued  without  Interruption  under 
the  American  way  until  it  expires  by  op- 
eration of  law.    Next  year  we  have  to 
do  an  over-all  Job  on  this  whole  subject. 
I  can  sissure  the  gentleman,  and  I  think 
I  speak  for  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  when  I 
say  that  we  do  not  see  any  advantage 
in  borrowing  from  the  works  of  BLarl 
Marx.    We  think  this  Job  has  been  done 
and  it  can  be  done  in  the  American  way. 
I  think  the  figures  I  have  given  to  the 
House  here  today  Indicate  that  we  can 
get  more  production  both  in  the  hous- 
ing field  and  all  other  production  fields 
under  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  sure  that  has 
been  proven.  The  American  Legion  has 
proven,  as  have  other  veterans'  organi- 
zations, that  they  are  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  homes  for  veterans.  The  best 
proof  of  that  is  that  they  have  requested 
legislation  be  introduced,  and  such  has 
been  introduced  to  carry  on  a  program  to 
build  homes  under  our  traditional  Amer- 
ican way  of  doing  things. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  understand  there  is  only  one 
so-called  veterans'  organization  which  is 
not  In  favor  of  this  program.  That  is  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  which  I 
have  been  told  is  not  a  veterans'  organi- 
zation anyway.  They  are  called  a  vet- 
erans' organization,  but  any  organiia- 
tlon  which  opens  its  membership  to  non- 
veterans  cannot  be  considered  In  the 
same  category  as  the  American  Legion, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  and  the 
AMVETS. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Speaker,  will. the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  agree  with  this  bill 
and  think  it  is  fine.  Is  It  not  necessary, 
also,  in  the  gentleman's  opinion,  to  state 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Housing 
has  found  in  its  Investigations  that  there 
is  still  an  enormous  demand  by  veterans 
for  additioning  housing?  Also,  has  there 
been  any  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Legion  on  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  No;  they  have  come 
out  against  that  bill. 

Mr.    WOLCOTT.    Is    the    gentleman 
speaking   of    the   Joint   Committee    on 
Housing  which  was  set  up  here  last  year? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  do  not  understand 
that  they  have  made  any  report  yet. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  I  asked  whether  it 
is  not  a  fact  that  they  found  during  their 
hearings  around  the  country,  that  vet- 
erans are  still  complaining  bitterly  that 
there  is  not  adequate  housing  for  them? 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  think  we  have  not 
licked  the  housing  shortage,  but  I  think 
we  have  begun  to  lick  it.  We  have  shown 
we  can  lick  it  in  the  American  way,  with- 
out havmg  to  borrow  from  the  teachings 


of  Karl  Marx  to  get  It  done.  1  will  put 
it  this  way.  and  I  do  not  have  reference 
to  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  or  any 
other  bUl  specifically:  I  think  we  have 
proven  by  the  record  of  this  last  year  that 
we  caua  get  more  production  under  the 
American  free-enterprise  system  than  we 
can  under  socialism. 

Mr.   JAVITS.    We    still    need   mor« 
production. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  We  need  production 
and  more  production  and  then  more  pro- 
duction on  top  of  that  to  lick  that  part  of 
infiation  which  is  reflected  in  the  high 
cost  of  housing. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JENSEN.  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  1947  Annual  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion  went 
on  record  opposing  the  W.-E.-T.  bill. 

Mr.  SPENCE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  an  ideal 
bill  to  suspend  the  rules  and  to  pass. 
One  of  the  great  problems  that  still  con- 
fronts us  is  the  housing  problem.    It  is 
not  only  a  great  problem  because  It  is 
essential  to  give  our  citizens  shelter,  but 
it  is  a  great  problem  because  the  home 
is  the  greatest  stabilizing  and  strength- 
ening Influence  on  our  Institutions.    It 
would  be  folly  not  to  continue  this  emer- 
gency measure  at  this  time.    It  was 
passed  to  meet  an  emergency.    Its  life 
was  made  definite  by  the  law.    But  the  . 
conditions  which  It  was  passed  to  meet 
are  still  with  us.    There  Is  a  very  great 
shortage  of  housing  In  the  United  States 
today,    "ntle  6  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  the  legislation  under  which  most 
of  our  housing  for  our  returning  veterans 
and  for  the  men  and  women  of  America 
has  been  furnished.    The  authortty  to 
Insure  under  title  6  has  now  pracUcally 
expired.    It  cannot  function  without  ad- . 
dltlonal  authorization.    This  makes  im- 
mediately available  $350,000,000  in  in- 
surance in  addition  to  what  the  admin- 
istration now  has  authority  to  Issue,  and 
fives  the  President  discretion  to  increase 
that     1260,000.000     by     $50,000,000.    I 
think  we  have  delegated  rather  too  much 
power  to  the  President,  and  that  wt 
ought  to  have  designated  by  legislation 
the  larger  sum  and  given  him  discretion 
over  the  smaller  sum.    We  have  heard 
so  much  about  the  delegation  of  legisla- 
tive powers,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress might  endeavor  now  and  then  to 
recapture    some    of    its    powers.    But 
nevertheless  that  is  such  a  trivial  mat- 
ter that  it  makes  no  substantial  differ- 
ence    I  hope  the  Congress  will  pass  this 
bill  without  a  dissenting  vote.    I  think 
it  is  very  meritorious  legislation  and  very 
necessary  to  meet  the  conditions  which 
now  confront  us. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  MacKikhonI. 
Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaicer,  the 
action  of  the  committee  in  reporting  out 
this  legislation  has  my  hearty  approval. 
While  the  President,  in  his  call  for  this 
session,  did  not  concern  himself  with  the 
critical  demand  for  housing  in  the  United 
States.  I  feel  that  this  is  an  appropriate 
subject  to  take  up  now.  No  better  time 
could  be  found.    We  need  housing  now. 
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tnd  we  need  it  bad.     The  President 

jtafUld  know  this.  This  bill  will  gn  nt  an 
ftddttlonaLl  $750,000,000  authorlzatl  )n  for 
new  construction  under  title  VI  lo  ins  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  This  Is  the 
eection  of  the  law  under  which  rn:  ich  of 
the  reterans*  emergency  rental  h  iU5lng 
construction  has  been  authorized.  Our 
failure  to  grant  additional  AuthohFation 
would  have  serious  repercussions 
time  since  it  is  estimated  that  the 
tng  limits  have  been  exhausted. 

A  abort  time  ago  I  received  a  tcl  ;gram 
from  (me  of  my  constituents  whicq  reads 
as  follows: 

bilf 
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Ho^i«tng  ooiutnictlon  alashMl  In 
Immediate  action  U  taken  on  ap{ft>pri 
UMU  f  cr  FHA  title  VI  buUdlng 

-  B.  TuiMmm  CoNamtTcnoN  Co 
I  8.  Minntapolis. 
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FoDowing  receipt  of  this  telegr^ 
December  8.  1947.  I  Introduced 
House  H.  R.  4657  to  substantially 
the  auihorizations  allowable  und4r 
VI.     Hearings  on  this  subject 
and  the  House  Committee  on 
and  Currency  reported  H.  R.  4675 
cember  12.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas 
this  bill  at  this  time  is  necessary  1( 
needed  housing  construction  is 
deiUyed.    I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
tlaos  manner  in  which  the 
moved  to  meet  this  problem  so 
it  was  presented  to  them,  and 
standing  the  fact  that  the 
not  see  fit  to  Include  this  subject 
those  to  be  considered  at  this  se&4ion 
shall  certainly  vote  to  suspend 
and  provide  this  additional 
lion  for  home  construction. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar 
subject  may  have  noted  that 
lis  and  those  in  my  district  have 
en  as  much  advantage  of  this 
other  sections  of  the  country, 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
estate  taxes  in  Minneapolis  are 
tionally  high,  thus  making  home 
ship  more  costly  and  less  desirab]|e 
in  other  sections  of  the  country 
ever,   in   that   area  a  very 
amount  of  building  has  been  done 
areas  adjacent  to  Minneapolis, 
figures  obtained  by  me  from  the 
Housing  Administrator  give  the 
ing  data: 
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lUnnesota:  MlnneapoUs-3t.  Paul  4nd  ad- 
jacent areas  commltmenta  issued.  2,934. 


raojECTs  p«xsi:irn.T  tricHDtwAT  accoa  luse  to 
FBA  EPoata  cmtmjLnwm  to  run  so  imt 
ICnneaote  abowa  tb«  fottowlng: 
St.  Paul,  ao -units. 
North  Manlrato.  38  units. 
Ooaamltments  outstanding  as  at  j|yuM  SO. 

1M7:  St.  Paul.  86  ualta. 
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I  realize  these  figures  do  not 
tivity  in  home  construction  for 
on  a  basis  comparable  to  that  ii 
other  sections  of  the  country,  but 
doing  the  best  we  can  to  get  aroiind 
problem  of  high  taxes  and  believe 
the  adopUon  of  this  bUl  wiU  make 
Bible  for  many  others  to  participate 
this    yery    vorth-while 
strongly  urge  the  House  to 
rnles  and  adopt  this  legishitiOQ. 
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We  are  gaining  in  our  fight  to  lick  this 
housing  shortage  that  we  have  inherited 
from  the  thirties.  In  proof  of  this  point 
I  quote  the  following  article  appearing 
in  today's  Washington  Post: 

MONTH'S    SmUUMC    UT    20    FCBCZirr   OVZB   LAST 

TXAa 

Expenditures  for  new  construction  of  all 
typ^s,  including  repair  work,  was  2*  percent 
higher  last  month  than  for  the  same  month 
last  year,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ported this  week. 

As  measured  by  the  value  of  work  put  In 
place,  construction  activity  imderwent  a  5 
percent  decline  under  that  of  October,  but 
tills  was  "less  than  seasonal."  BLS  said. 

November  expenditures  were  •1.436.0C0.000, 
as  compared  w;th  the  October  amotmt  of 
•1.829.000.000— peak  far  1947. 

Activity  during  November  set  a  new  all- 
time  high  for  home  building,  amcunting  to 
55  percent  of  all  construction  expenditures. 
Home  building  expenditures  amounted  to 
a525.000.COO  for  November,  which  was  $10.- 
000.000  over  the  October  figure. 

Par  the  first  11  months  of  this  year  home 
building  construction  was  51  percent  ahead 
of  that  In  the  comparable  period  last  year 
the  agency  reported.  Commercial  building 
dropped  23  percent  in  the  same  period. 

Residential  buHding  repairs  were  up  In 
the  same  11-month  period  by  24  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  significant  sta- 
tistics. They  are  Government  statistics. 
They  show  we  are  51  percent  ahead  of 
last  year,  and  they  show  we  are  building 
more  homes  and  less  commercial  build- 
ingfs  than  we  did  under  the  program  in 
force  last  year.  That  Is^  what  we  want — 
more  homes.  The  statistics  prove  the 
program  adopted  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress is  giving  us  more  homes,  despite 
the  charges  made  last  session  by  those 
who  opposed  this  program.  We  are  on 
the  right  track.  I  urge  that  we  sUy  on 
this  trpck  by  passing  this  bill. 

li«r.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  YottncblocdI. 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
theJjuilding  of  homes  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  particularly 
World  War  II  veterans,  has  been  slowed 
due  to  difficulties  in  procuring  mortgage 
loans  in  sufficient  sunounts  to  be  of  any 
practical  Iwneflt  to  pn)spectiwe  buyers 
and  Imllders. 

The  mortgage  Insurance  facilities 
tmder  title  VI  are  especially  important 
in  the  development  of  urgently  needed 
rental  housing.  S.  1770  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  my  good  friend 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Charles 
Plbtcheii.  extends  the  mortgage  insur- 
ance facilities  in  a  total  authorized 
amotmt  of  $750,000,000,  which  Mr. 
Franlclin  D.  Richards.  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
assured  will  be  adequate  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  until  the  date  provided  by  law 
for  termination  of  such  (fl[)erations, 
March  31.  1948. 

Of  the  $750,000,000  mortgage  insurance 
to  be  authorised  under  this  bfll,  $250,- 
000,000  would  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able, and  $500,000,000  more  may  be  made 
available  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. By  keeping  this  control  over  $500.- 
000.000  it  will  be  possible  for  the  President 
to  bring  this  mortgage  insurance  to  aid 
much-needed  rental  housing  and  the 
discretionary  powers  gives  the  President 
an  added  brake  against  inflation. 


8.  1770  was  favorably  recommended 
by  Raymond  W.  Foley,  Housing  and 
Kome  finance  Administrator,  a  resident 
of  Detroit,  and  was  unanimously  passed 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  House. 

Many  veterans  and  builders  are  find- 
ing themselves  in  a  serious  plight  because 
FHA  stopped  taking  applications  on 
November  12,  while  the  law  con- 
templated a  continuance  of  the  prcgram 
unUl  March  31.  1948. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  S.  1770,  and  will 
give  it  my  entire  support  so  that  the 
building  of  houses  for  needy  persons  can 
be  expedited. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  PLETCiml. 

Mr.  FLETCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mortgage  insurance  facilities  under  title 
VI  are  especially  important  in  the  devel- 
opment of  urgently  needed  rental  hous- 
ing. 

H.  R.  4675  which  I  introduced  In  the 
House  and  which  is  identical  with  S.  1770 
as  amended  extends  the  mortgage  insur- 
ance facilities  in  a  total  authorized 
amount  of  $750,000,000.  which  Mr. 
Franklin  D.  Richards,  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
has  assured  will  be  adequate  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  until  the  date  provided  by 
law  for  termination  of  such  operations, 
March  31,  1948. 

Of  the  $750,000,000  mortgage  insur- 
ance to  be  authorized  under  this  bill. 
$250,000,000  would  be  made  immediately 
availaUe,  and  $500,000,000  more  may  be 
made  available  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

By  keeping  this  control  over  $500,000.- 
000  It  will  be  possible  for  the  President 
to  beam  this  mortgage  Insurance  to  aid 
much-needed  rental  housing  and  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  gives  the  President  an 
added  brake  against  inflation. 

This  bill  was  favorably  recommended 
by  flaymond  W.  Foley.  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator,  and  H.  R. 
4675.  the  identical  bill,  was  unanimously 
p?.ssed  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House. 

Many  veterans  and  builders  are  find- 
ing themselves  in  a  serious  plight  be- 
cause FHA  stopped  taking  applications 
on  November  12,  while  the  law  contem- 
plated a  continuance  of  the  program 
until  March  31.  1948. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  imme- 
diate passage  of  S.  1770  as  amended. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  BrowhI. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  is  very  important  that  we  pass  this 
bill,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  testified  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  residences 
being  constructed  now  were  under  title 
VI  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended.  This  part  of  our  housing  pro- 
gram will  be  stopped  completely  unless 
this  bill  Is  passed. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  would  Increase 
the  title  VI  authorization  by  $750,000.- 
000,  with  $250,000,000  immediately  avail- 
able, and  $500,000,000  to  be  available  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

It  Is  estimated  that  applications  eligi- 
ble for  commitment  now  on  band  In  the 
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FHA  offices  would  be  more  than  the  pres- 
ent insurance  authorization  by  about 
$130,000,000.  Everybody  realizes  that  we 
have  a  great  shortage  of  houses  and  a 
high  demand  for  more.  Therefore,  the 
authorization  in  this  bill  will  increase 
the  housing  supply  so  badly  needed. 

Unler  the  Patman  act  very  little  of 
the  $2,000,000,000  of  authorization  was 
used  during  the  first  several  months,  but 
those  in  charge  of  administering  this  act 
put  much  emphasis  upon  the  rental- 
housing  program  so  that  the  veterans 
would  not  be  compelled  to  buy  an  ex- 
ceedingly high-priced  home  in  order  to 
get  shelter. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  vote 
against  this  bill,  because  veterans  and 
everyone  realize  the  importance  of  .its 
passage  at  this  particular  time,  and  a 
number  of  Congressmen  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  asked  me  and 
other  Members  to  report  this  bill  out  so 
it  could  become  law  before  January  1. 

Title  VI  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
represents  a  very  important  source  of 
credit  for  more  production  of  houses,  and 
it  has  been  a  major  factor  in  providing 
needed  rental  housing.  Mr.  Foley  stated 
before  the  committee  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  housing  construction  would 
be  prevented  if  something  were  not  done 
In  the  direction  of  increasing  this  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Murdock]. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
opinion  this  measure  should  receive 
unanimous  support.  I  shall  gladly  sup- 
port it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
tragic  failure  of  America  in  this  postwar 
period  toward  any  of  Its  own  citizens  is 
this  failure  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
housing  of  our  veterans.  There  may  be 
some  Justifiable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  it  could  best  be  done,  but  there 
can  be  only  one  opinion  that  it  should 
be  done.  This  lack  of  proper  housing  is 
especially  acute  out  In  my  part  of  the 
country,  where  so  many  thousands  have 
gone  and  are  now  living  in  trailer  camps 
or  even  In  less  suitable  and  more  tem- 
porary quarters. 

There  has  been  a  serious  stoppage  of 
construction  since  last  month  because  of 
a  lack  of  funds  for  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  to  use  under  title  VI. 
This  shortage  is  especially  felt  around 
the  larger  cities  in  Arizona  such  as  Phoe- 
nix and  Tucson.  Thousands  of  GI's 
have  gone  into  the  Pacific  Southwest  to 
make  their  homes,  but  Arizona  is  a  com- 
paratively new  country  in  its  modem  de- 
velopment and  that  means  that  new 
homes  must  be  built  for  them  if  they  are 
to  have  hemes  there. 

I  am  more  than  willing  to  have  the 
Government  give  direct  encouragement 
to  veterans  in  building,  but  title  VI  suits 
me  for  them  if  we  cannot  get  anything 
b3tter.  Let  the  Government  guarantee 
the  loans  and  private  institutions  do  the 
lendinr  and  thus  that  rather  indirect  aid 
will  enable  many  to  become  home  owners 
in  the  land  they  fought  to  preserve.  Let 
use  have  less  quibbling  about  what  is  the 
American  way  and  get  more  substantial 
American  results. 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  DnvcELLl. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
housing  emergency  in  the  Nation  is  of 
such  vital  and  pressing  nature  that  I  am 
not  disposed  to  discuss  the  details  of  the 
Fletcher  bill  now  being  considered  under 
a  request  to  suspend  the  ordinary  rules  of 
the  House.  This  procedure  during  this 
extended  emergency  session  attests  to 
the  drastic  need  for  speedy  action.  On 
the  question  of  need  for  housing  there  is 
no  debatable  issue,  on  minor  details  for 
the  time  being  we  cannot  afford  to  waste 
precious  time  which  is  of  the  essence. 

When  we  meet  again  in  January  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  will  bring  in  a  broad  bill, 
carefully  considered  and  one  upon  wliich 
we  can  all  agree.  As  to  this  bill  there  is 
likely  to  be  no  real  opposition  from  any 
quarter;  its  only  deficiency  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  will  not  remedy  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  know  exist.  It  will 
be  helpful  in  the  main  inasmuch  as  it 
continues  in  effect  present  law.  Hous- 
ing is  linked  directly  with  the  family  life 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  therefor  a 
fundamental  that  underlies  our  moral 
and  material  welfare. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the 
gentlevoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Douglas]. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  support  H.  R.  4675 
amending  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
assist  in  maintaining  new  residential 
construction  under  title  VI. 

Housing  and  inflationary  living  costs 
are  the  two  most  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems confronting  the  American  people 
and,  tlierefore,  this  Congress.  Anything 
we  can  do  to  relieve  the  housing  short- 
age is  all  to  the  good. 

I  introduced  H.  R.  4666  which  was  a 
duplicate  of  the  bill  which  was  favorably 
reported  out  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  Senate.  My 
bill  was  introduced  on  December  8. 
The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fletcher]  introduced  ills  bill  (H,  R. 
4675)  which  we  now  have  before  us, 
on  December  9. 

I  am  siure  that  this  bill,  which  will 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  will  be 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  I 
hope  that  this  vote  will  persuade  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
bring  to  the  House  floor  in  the  next  few 
months  the  Wagner-EUender-Taf  t  long- 
range  housing  bill  and  my  veterans 
emergency  housing  bill. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  IMr.  Smathers]. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  17  of  this  year,  the  first  day 
ttiat  we  met  in  special  session.  I  had  the 
privilege,  along  with  Senator  Sp.'.rkman, 
of  Alabama,  to  introduce  the  first  piece 
of  legislation  which  recognized  that  the 
authorization  under  title  VI  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  had  expired  and  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it. 
.  From  an  examination  of  the  Record.  I 
see  that  no  outier  bill  pertaining  to  ttiis 
question  was  introduced  for  some  10  days 
thereafter. 


My  bill.  H.  R.  4480.  provided  that  the 
authorization  under  title  VI  should  be 
increased  by  $1,000,000,000.  I  arrived  at 
that  flgure  after  consultation  with  Mr. 
Foley,  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  his  advis- 
ers. The  present  bill  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  $750,000,000,  $250,000,000 
less  than  was  authorized  in  my  bill.  I 
am,  however,  singularly  pleased  to  have 
the  opp(»tunity  of  supporting  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, H.  R.  4675,  introduced  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  CaUfomia. 

This  legislation  should  pass  Irrespec- 
tive of  any  personal  or  political  consid- 
erations. It  is  legislation  that  is  sorely 
needed  if  the  present  momentum  which 
has  been  created  toward  eliminating  the 
housing  shortage  is  to  be  maintained. 
The  statistics  show  that  over  30  percent 
of  the  houses  which  have  been  built  in 
the  last  2  years  have  been  built  imder 
title  VI  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  On 
Thursday  night,  November  13,  the  orig- 
inal authorization  under  title  VI  was 
reached.  Since  that  time  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  FHA  throughout  the  coun- 
try ha^e  b3en  unable  to  make  further 
commitments,  and  already  the  housing 
program  is  coming  to  a  halt  for  lack  of 
authorization. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  passed,  it  will 
mean  that  no  longer  will  there  be  any 
large-scale  construction  of  houses  be- 
cause there  are  very  few  builders 
throughout  the  country  who  have  suf- 
ficient cash  or  sufficient  credit  rating  to 
build,  for  example,  100  houses  at  the 
same  time,  and  thereby  realize  the  econ- 
omies and  efficiency  from  large-scale 
production.  The  result  is  that  the  hous- 
ing program  goes  back  to  piecemeal, 
small-scale  production.  It  has  been 
proven,  not  only  in  my  area  but  through- 
out the  coimtry,  that  an  Individual  who 
builds  his  own  home  cannot  do  so  as 
cheaply  as  one  builder  who  erects  25  or 
50  or  100  homes  at  the  same  time.  While 
the  prices  of  most  of  the  newly  con- 
structed homes  are  still  above  the  price 
range  of  the  average  veteran,  if  we  can 
maintain  the  present  rate  of  private 
house  construction.  It  will  only  be  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks  and  at  most  months  before 
houses  can  be  purchased  or  rented  by 
I)eople  and  particularly  veterans  who  are 
making  less  than  $4,000  per  year. 

We  need  homes  for  the  sake  of  our 
democracy.  We  are  today  worried  about 
communism,  not  only  abroad  but  here  at 
home.  Our  experts  tell  us  that  the  way 
to  fight  communism  overseas  is  to  give 
to  the  people  of  Europe  food,  clothing, 
and  particularly  shelter,  for  when  those 
people  have  some  food  and  a  place  to 
sleep  they  are  more  rational  and  not  so 
likely  to  be  deceived  and  begtiiled  by  the 
seductive  promises  of  the  Communists. 
If  that  logic  and  reasoning  applies  over- 
seas, it  also  applies  here  at  home. 

We  all  agree  that  in  a  struggle  such 
as  we  are  now  facing  we  must  keep  de- 
mocracy strong  at  home.  Veterans  are 
today  America's  greatest  asset  and  most 
valuable  resource.  These  young  people 
will  soon  be  the  leaders  of  oiu:  country. 
As  such  it  is  important  that  they  l>e  be- 
lievers in  the  virtuea  of  democracy  and 
of  the  workability  of  our  system  of  free 
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ecteipilM.  Oar  system  must 
them  an  opportunity  dthrr  to 
ODC  of  the  roost  basic  and 
MMlttes  of  Ufe^-fthelter— • 
bin  before  us  today  «1B  fn  a 
ure.  at  least,  help  prorkle  that 

As  an  American  wbo 
system  of  democracy  and  free  er 
as  one  who  wants  to  see  those 
diUons  preserved.  I  am  forced  to 
are  today  more  rital  to 
'  of  America  than  are  guns 
In  this  present-day  ultramodern 
of  ideas  and  philosophies,  our 
of  defense  is  here  at  home.    Anc 
can  and  will  turn  back  a  collect 
where  a  tank  or  a  gun  cannot. 

Mr.  8PINCB.    Mr.  Speaker 
5  minutes  to  the  geatJeman 
(Mr.  PatbumI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker. 
craos  Emergency  Housing  Act 
toy  the  President  May  22.  194| 
part  of  that  act  was  UUe  VT 
•  large  part  of  the  residential 
vnlts  arr  being  constructed 

This  i}  a  bill  by  the 
Calif omia   fMr.  PxxrcHstl.  to 
the  authorisation  for  title  VI 
000.000,    to   become   available 
ateJy.  and  $500,000,000  that  ma 
In  the  dteretion  of  the  President 
United  States. 

I   am   glad   to   support   thii 
think  it  ts  necessary.    The 
still  on.    For  many  of  the 
World  War  II  the  w«ir  is  not 
cause    they    have   been    able 
sume  their  positions  in  life  t 
should  be  able  to  asmme 
head  of  a  family,  where  they 
Tied,  and  a  home  in  which  to 
have  not  had  an  opportunity, 
obtain  that  home. 

The  American  Legion  is  s 
bill  that  is  known  as  the 
It  is  to  encourage  veterans  to 
gether.  In  a  cooperative  way. 
homes  for  themselves.    I  am 
stipport    the    legislation.     I 
studied  It  carefully  but  I  thick 
flon  has  given  a  lot  of  though; 
^ype  of  legislation,  and  I  am 
will  bring  out  something  even 
not  now.  that  the  membcrshii 
House  can  support.    So  I  hcpi 
are  conducted  real  soon  on  the 
Legion  housing  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFTFT.n.    Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.     HOLIFIELD.    The 
does  not  believe,  then,  that  if 
form    cooperatives   for   bulldin; ; 
selves  houses  that  It  would  be 
the  American  way? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    No.  it  would 
outside  the  American  way 
]rou  are  going  to  insist  on  wh4t 
American  way.  I  am  not  so  sure 
title  VI  would  come  within  tha 
Uon. 

The  American  way.  as  often 
Is  the  way  where  private 
furnish  their  own  money  and 
the  houses  for  themselves  or 
Under  this  title  VI  right  now 
States  Oovemment  Is 
percent   the   purchase    price 
guarantcctng  to  the 
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seBs  the  lot  a  profit,  guaranteeing  to  the 
man  who  furnishes  the  materials  a  profit, 
guaranteeing  to  the  laborers  a  fair  wage, 
and  guaranteeing  to  the  contractor  and 
the  broker  a  fair  commission  or  a  fee  for 
the  sale;  the  United  States  Government 
is  miderwriting  that  100  percent.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  that  would  come  under 
the  definition  of  the  American  way  as 
most  people  seem  to  define  it.  I  am  for 
It  as  an  emergency  measure. 

Mr.  ROLIFIELI>.  If  the  gentlemen 
will  yield  I  may  say  that  I  am  also  for  it. 
but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
Is  very  little  risk  in  that  type  of  build- 
ing to  the  free-enterprise  builder. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  no  risk  at  all. 
There  is  no  risk  for  the  private  builder 
for  he  Is  guaranteed  a  profit,  the  United 
States  Government  guarantees  a  profit. 

I>u1ng  the  war  this  was  commenced 
on  the  theory  that  we  had  to  do  some- 
thinp  to  start  housing  and  that  we  were 
justified  in  doing  this,  fully  justified;  and 
I  think  it  is  still  justified  as  long;  as  there 
is  a  shortage  existing  of  residential  hous- 
ing units  as  now  exists  in  the  United 
States. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  think  it 
should  have  the  approval  of  the  House. 
I  should  like  to  see  our  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  have  a  meeting 
at  an  early  date  and  con.<;ider  the  bill 
of  the  American  Legion  and  the  bills  of 
any  other  veterans'  organi2ations  who 
desire  to  present  them  or  the  bill  of  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  presented 
a  bill.  This  emergency  still  exists  for 
the  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rxlxy]. 

Mr.  RILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  this  legislation.  It  is  most 
important  at  this  time  because  it  deals 
with  the  housing  emergency.  According 
to  the  records  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  about  one-third  of  all 
the  houses  that  have  been  built  during 
the  past  year  have  been  financed  through 
PHA  title  VI.  This  financing  has  covered 
both  rental  housing  and  houses  for  in- 
dividual home  owners.  The  best  avail- 
able records  show  that  about  45  percent 
of  the  financing  through  FHA  has  been 
for  rental  housing  and  55  percent  for 
homes  occupied  by  the  owners.  It  can 
be  seen  from  this  that  both  those  who 
desire  to  own  their  homes  and  thase  who 
desire  to  rent  have  received  the  benefit 
of  this  plan.  i 

When  It  is  recalled  that  there  have 
been  more  building  starts  and  more  com- 
pletions this  year  than  in  any  year  since 
the  peak  year  of  1925.  the  influence  and 
encoui^gement  of  FHA  financing  cannot 
be  overestimated.  As  has  been  brought 
out  in  previous  discussions  here  today, 
all  of  the  available  authorizations  have 
been  used  and  a  considerable  number  of 


applications  are  on  hand  In  the  various 

regional  offices. 

So  great  has  been  the  flood  of  applica- 
tions that  the  FHA  had  to  discontinue 
accepting  applications  on  November  12. 
A  great  many  builders  and  home  owners 
had  made  their  plans,  secured  their 
architectural  drawings,  purchased  their 
lots,  and  were  ready  to  submit  their  ap- 
plications when  the  authorization  was 
exhausted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  FHA 
estimates  that  they  now  have  on  hand 
unprocessed.  $130,000,000  more  of  appli- 
cations for  title  VI  insurance  than  they 
have  authorizations  available.  It  is 
acutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  meet  this  situation  im- 
mediately and  to  keep  the  construction 
of  houses  moving  along  without  Inter- 
ruption. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that 
the  so-called  easy  financing  of  PHA  title 
VI  creates  Inflationary  pressiu-es.  This 
may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  any  financing 
which  produces  needed  commodities, 
materials,  goods,  or  houses  is.  also,  tend- 
ing to  lower  the  inflationary  pressures. 
One  thing  that  economists  agree  upon  is 
that  production  Is  the  final  answer  to  in- 
flation. The  builders  of  hemes  and 
apartments  have  done  a  magnificient  job 
In  constructing  needed  dwelling  units  de- 
spite great  handicaps.  While  some  ma- 
terials are  in  fairly  good  supply,  many 
are  not,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  many  of 
these  materials  and  to  get  them  at  the 
proper  time,  so  as  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency  in  construction.  There 
has.  also,  been  a  shortage  of  skilled  con-' 
struction  labor,  but  houses  and  apart- 
ments have  been  built  just  the  same. 

Some  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the 
high  percentage  of  value  of  the  loans 
under  title  VI.  Although  the  act  pro- 
vides for  a  90-percent  loan,  the  best 
available  records  compiled  by  FHA  show 
that  actually  the  loans  are  running  about 
84  percent  of  the  necessary  current  costs. 

The  way  to  get  houses  is  to  encourage 
building  and  stimulate  stich  aids  as  will 
bring  the  greatest  possible  volume.  Title 
VI  insurance  is  one  of  the  aids  that  will 
encourage  a  ma.ximum  of  housing  con- 
struction. I  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  this  Congress  will  vote  to  In- 
crease this  authorization  and  so  provide 
for  the  easing  of  the  housing  short  age. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  MtntxATl. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wi'sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  legisation. 
There  are  two  questions,  though,  that 
come  up  In  connection  with  this  1(  gisla- 
tlon.  One  is  that  I  have  never  bee  1  able 
to  find  out  yet  why  we  have  not  had  a 
little  more  generosity  so  far  as  the  small 
towns  are  concerned  in  making  these 
guaranteed  loans.  I  happen  to  live  in  a 
country  where  there  is  plenty  of  elbow 
room  and  where  the  people  live  in  towns 
of  a  thousand  or  less.  They  catmot  fig- 
ure out  why  it  is  that  just  becausj  they 
happen  to  live  in  a  small  town  they  can- 
not live  In  more  than  a  $3,000  hou.<  e.  but 
the  same  house  possibly  built  in  some 
larger  town  might  have  a  guari^nteed 
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loan  of  twice  as  much.  I  have  had  many 
of  them  contact  me  about  this  situation. 
The  second  point  is  that  we  have  in 
the  United  States  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people  interested  in  farming. 
People  in  the  country  want  to  have  a 
house  on  a  farm.  About  20  veterans  live 
in  one  county  in  my  district  who  would 
like  to  take  advantage  of  having  a  guar- 
anteed loan  for  a  farm  home  and  a  farm'. 
The  loan  on  the  whole  farm  would  not 
be  as  much  as  a  guaranteed  loan  is  on 
a  house  in  the  city,  and  they  cannot  tm- 
derstand  why  it  is  that  they  are  not  in 
the  position  of  being  able  to  obtain  a 
farm  home.  We  want  to  remember  that 
with  all  the  good  things  we  have  done  for 
them  only  50  percent  of  farmers  even 
have  electric  light,  and  only  1  in  10  has 
a  bathtub. 

So  when  we  continue  to  guarantee 
these  loans  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  extend  this  guaranty  to 
others,  and  when  the  Cunningham  bill 
or  some  similar  legislation  comes  before 
the  House  we  want  and  expect  the  Mem- 
bers to  be  interested  in  farm  homes. 
The  Farm  Home  Administration  has 
great  difficulty  in  securing  $50,000,000 
for  insured  farm  and  farm-home  loans. 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Mathews  1. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  this  bill,  designed  to 
at  least  partly  cure  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal conditions  this  country  has,  partic- 
ularly as  it  affects  veterans,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  acquiring  homes. 

I  hope  the  House  will  pass  the  bill  and 
that  the  veterans  will  get  their  homes 
at  a  price  by  which  they  can  carry  them 
so  that  the  veterans  will  not  lose  their 
homes  and  that  Uncle  Sam  will  not  ulti- 
mately have  to  go  into  the  real-estate 
business.  I  believe  this  bill  will  help  the 
situation.  I  am  heartily  for  it  and  I  hope 
it  passes. 

But  it  is  only  one  step.  Many  States 
have  taken  other  steps  that  have  been 
effective  in  alleviating  the  hardship  of 
shortage  of  homes.  Whatever  further 
efforts  are  made  by  this  Congress,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  they  will  be  designed  to  op- 
erate down  through  the  States  to  mu- 
nicipalities. I  cannot  forget  the  fiasco 
of  1-year  trial  of  what  was  called  the 
veterans'  housing  bill,  with  a  $409,000,- 
000  appropriation.  I  said  then,  and  I 
repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  cannot 
build  homes  with  legislative  acts.  Gov- 
ernment bureaus,  expediters,  or  even 
dollar  bills  alone.  It  takes  building  ma- 
terials, business  enterprise,  and  labor, 
skilled  and  unskilled.  And  the  costs  of 
these  materials  and  labor  must  be  such 
as  to  allow  the  purchaser,  where  he  is  a 
purchaser,  a  fair  chance  to  liquidate  his 
obligation,  finally  become  the  owner  of 
his  home  and  avoid  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's further  getting  Into  the  real- 
estate  business. 

I  believe  also  this  bill  will  aid  in  the 
renting  of  homes  by  veterans  and  others 
and  that  will  further  improve  the  whole 
housing  situation. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hand]. 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course. 
I  assume  that  nearly  everyone  favors  the 


passage  of  this  bill.  Certainly  I  do,  and 
I  hope  the  rules  will  be  suspended  and 
that  the  measiu-e  will  be  passed  unani- 
mously. 

However,  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  also  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
unscrupulous  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
minority  of  builders  in  connection  with 
Federal  housing  projects. 

Too  often  the  builder  will  apply  for 
and  obtain  his  financing  on  the  theory 
that  he  is  doing  a  great  and  patriotic 
job  in  building  houses  for  veterans,  and 
the  veteran  soon  discovers  that  he  can, 
indeed,  obtain  housing  accommodations 
provided  he  can  pay  $75  to  $100  a  month 
rent  exclusive  of  light  and  heat  for  four 
to  five  small  rooms. 

Under  the  present  system,  veterans 
must  apply  for  preferential  listings  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  project,  and 
these  applications  are  used  by  the  build- 
ers in  order  to  obtain  public  financial  as- 
sistance, although  the  builders  undoubt- 
edly know  at  the  time  that  the  projects, 
when  completed,  are  entirely  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  average  veteran  and  his 
family. 

This  business  of  using  war  veterans  as 
a  front  for  financial  schemes,  to  put  it 
mildly,  is  unethical,  and  I  could  think  of 
harsher  and  more  accurate  terms  if  the 
rules  of  the  House  permitted. 

My  attention  has  been  particularly 
called  to  situations  of  this  character  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Margate-Longport 
Memorial  Post,  No.  397,  American  Legion, 
which  has  advised  me  of  the  facts,  and 
makes  some  specific  suggestions  which 
I  think  are  worthy  to  be  considered  by 
the  Congress.  They  say  in  theil-  reso- 
lution: 

That  the  Margate-Longport  Memorial  Post, 
No.  397.  American  Legion,  formally  objects 
to  and  condemns  such  misleading  practices 
of  private  interests  which  selfishly  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  veterans  In- 
stead of  rendering  to  them  the  benefits  and 
assistance  In  furnishing  to  them  housing  ac- 
commodations to  which  they  are  entitled 
and  which,  in  fact,  disillusion  the  said  vet- 
erans and  tend  to  destroy  their  faith  In  the 
American  way  of  life  and  bring  discourage- 
ment to  the  veterans  who  have  given  so  much 
to  uphold  the  American  way  of  life;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator and  any  other  governmental 
agency  concerned,  be  petitioned  to  correct 
and  elimhiate  this  evil  by  requiring  that  any 
person,  firm,  partnership,  or  corporation,  un- 
dertaking to  erect  a  rental-housing  project,  in 
which  veterans  are  to  have  a  preference,  in 
order  to  obtain  public  funds  by  which  to  ac- 
complish the  construction  thereof,  furnish, 
prior  to  soliciting  applications  from  veterans 
for  preferential  listings,  detailed  information 
concerning  the  size  of  the  rental  units,  the 
exact  amount  of  the  rent  and  the  facilities 
to  be  furnished  to  the  tenants;  and  be  it 
fxirther 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Federal  Housing 
Administrator  and  any  other  governmental 
agency  concerned,  consider  the  financial  abil- 
ity of  veterans  before  approving  any  such 
housing  project  in  connection  with  the  loan 
of  public  funds  to  the  individual,  partner- 
ship, firm,  or  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  said  housing  project  wherein 
veterans  are  to  be  given  a  preference. 

It  Is  with  the  thought  of  urging  the 
House  to  consider  this  situation  carefully 


and  soon  that  I  trespass  thus  briefiy  upon 
your  time  this  afternoon  to  support  the 
pending  measiu-e.  but  to  warn  against 
the  practice  of  which  the  American  Le- 
gion post  of  my  district  has  complained. 
Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  five  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Ricord  on 
the  pending  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  JinningsJ. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill. 
H.  R.  4675.  is  an  amendment  to  title  VI  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  ThLs  bill  has 
been  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  pass. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  to  insure  mortgages 
on  new  residence  construction  under  title 
VI  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amend- 
ed. The  testimony  heard  by  the  commit- 
tee indicated  that  insurance  on  any 
dwelling  houses  authorized  by  title  VI  was 
approaching  exhaustion  and  that  unless 
the  act  is  amended  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Housing  Administrate 
to  discontinue  receiving  further  applica- 
tions for  mortgage  insurance. 

There  are  now  being  processed  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  field 
offices  applications  filed  by  persons  de- 
siring to  secure  mortgage  insurance  on 
the  homes  they  are  proposing  to  build 
totaling  approximately  $445,000,000.  As- 
suming that  90  percent  of  the  total 
amounts  of  these  applications  are  ap- 
proved, the  amount  of  such  insurance 
authorized  by  the  act  would  be  about 
$130,000,000  less  than  the  applications 
on  file. 

It  is.  therefore,  apparent  that  if  the 
persons  applying  for  this  insurance  are 
all  taken  care  of  an  additional  author- 
ization is  necessary. 

It  is  estimated  by  those  familiar  with 
the  situation  that  the  increased  author- 
ization granted  by  this  act  will  take  care 
of  all  those  who  have  applied  for  such 
insurance.  The  passage  of  this  act  will 
keep  up  the  present  high  rate  of  home 
construction.  More  than  30  percent  of 
all  new  housing  construction  is  being 
financed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  construct  houses  of  their  own 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  mort- 
gage insurance  made  available  by  this 
measure  will  aid  in  the  construction  of 
rental  housing.  This  act  will  aid  those 
who  are  now  imable  to  rent  apartments 
or  to  obtain  a  decent  apartment  at  rea- 
sonable rental  rates. 

It  is  believed  by  those  familiar  with 
the  facts  that  passage  of  this  act  will  be 
of  great  aid  to  the  home-building  indus- 
try. We  cannot  afford,  in  view  of  the 
critical  residence  housing  shortage,  to 
fail  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  act  to 
those  who  wish  to  build  homes.  We  all 
know  that  the  home-building  industry 
requires  time  to  complete  plans  and 
finance  arrangements  in  advance  of  the 
actual  building  of  the  house. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  Uke  i  leMure 
In  tupportlni  thU  ranmure.  It  b  a  tiop- 
tap  measure  of  a  temporary  nat  tre,  but 
the  advantaces  that  wtU  flow  fro  n  It  are 
permanent  and  will  be  of  lasting  benefit 
19  tiKiae  who  dmilre  to  build  an(  own  a 
btOM.  The  bill  lA  of  a  special  nterest 
to  the  veterans  of  the  country. 

Ifr.  COMBS.  Mr  Speaker,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  others,  this  re  tolutlon 
increasing  the  loan  authortzatto  >  under 
Utitf  VI  of  the  Houaing  Act  will  anques- 
tlonably  pass,  perhaps  unan  mously. 
Title  VI  of  the  Hoaslng  Act  hJ8  prob- 
ably resulted  In  the  building  of  more 
homes,  particularly  by  people  1 1th  low 
iDCOBie  and  by  ex-servicemen  tlan  any 
ellwr  law  ever  passed  by  Congre  s.  It  Is 
not  neoeaaary.  of  course,  for  an  r  Mem- 
ber to  urge  Its  passage. 

I  want  to  uae  this  opportunlt: '  rather 
to  call  attention  to  one  part  of  on  ir  popu- 
who  up  to  now  at  least  las  t>een 
very  little  help  from  an  r  of  the 
laws  we  have  passed  designed  to  >romoie 
home  building  and  home  owner:  lip. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconiln  [Mr. 
MtnuuTl,  In  his  remarlu.  referr«  d  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  small  to  irns  and 
rural  areas  of  his  section  are  lot  get- 
ting a  square  deal  in  the  matter  of  loans 
for  home  building.  The  s&me  b  true  in 
my  section.  At  least  9  of  the  11  :ountie8 
that  compose  the  district  I  r  'present 
comprise  a  region  of  small  ci  les  and 
towns  and  rural  communities  ant  in  most 
of  that  area  there  are  no  large  ranking 
Institutions,  only  small  banks  ai  d  small 
buildlng-and-loan  concerns.  I  ow  the 
peraons  of  small  Income  or  ex -soldiers 
desiring  to  buUd  a  home  are  fr  >quently 
unable  to  find  a  banking  Intitution 
which  will  make  their  k)an.  Soi  le  small 
bankers  tell  me  that  the  red  ape  re- 
quired to  make  such  Umois  mak(  s  it  Im- 
possible for  them  to  handle  thee  i  in  any 
numbers  because  of  their  limit  d  staff. 
Moreover,  some  of  these  smaller  >anklng 
InsUtuUons  that  were  making  QI  and 
hooM  loans  prior  to  July  1  ba^e  since 
ceased  making  such  loans  becaw  e  of  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  continue  the  au- 
thority of  RFC  to  rediscount  sue  h  loans. 

Another  dliBculty  is  encountered  by 
ex-servi6emen  of  my  section  w  lo  want 
to  acquire  land,  improve  It.  anc  go  Into 
farm  operations.  If  they  ais  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  Oovenunent  age  icy  that 
will  loan'  them  money  for  such  [  urposes, 
the  Government  agency  wants  U  >  dictate 
bow  much  land  the  applicant  can  buy, 
tell  him  what  kind  of  improven  ents  he 
has  got  to  mkke  on  it.  where  le  must 
place  his  bam.  how  many  cows  a  id  what 
kind  he  can  buy.  and.  in  short,  as  it  were, 
take  charge  of  his  business.  Oi  te  farm 
boy  I  talked  with  who  had  had  :his  ex- 
perience simply  said.  "I  am  not  ;oing  in 
debt  for  as  much  as  these  Qov(  rnm«it 
fellows  want  me  to  when  if  they  irill  only 
let  me  get  money  to  buy  the  ma  trials  I 
will  do  my  own  building.  Besld  «."  said 
be.  "I  will  build  a  pole  cabin  in  tt  e  woods 
and  live  In  it  like  my  granddaldy  did 
before  I  will  let  any  government  nan  tell 
me  what  I  have  got  to  do."  I  am  glad  we 
have  a  lot  of  tbat  kind  of  peopl  i  left  in 
this  country,  and  I  am  glad  I  hav  i  a  large 
number  of  them  in  the  distrtet  I  lave  the 
honor  to  represent. 


My  purpose  In  otrerint  these  observa- 
tions here  Is  simply  to  call  attention  to 
the  problem.  I  trust  that  when  the  dif- 
ferent bills  involving  the  question  of 
home  and  farm  loans  come  up  for  con- 
sideration in  the  second  session  of  this 
Congress  we  will  do  something  to  make 
loans  available  to  the  people  of  the  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  as  freely  and  as 
easy  as  their  big -city  cousins  can  now  get 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  392.  nays  4.  not  voting  37.  as 
follows: 


Abemethy 
Albert 
Al'en.  Ckllf. 
A11«D.  ni. 
Almond 
Andcncn. 

H  on 
Andmon.  Calif. 
ADdmen. 

August  R. 
Andrewi.  Aia. 

AZMtKWS,  W.  T. 

AnccU 

Arends 

Arnold 

AucblnclOM 

Bakeweil 

Banu 

BanS«n 

barrett 

Bataa.  Mam. 

Batlla 

Beall 

Beclrworth 

BeU 

Bender 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Bennett,  Mo. 

BUbop 

BUcfcney 

Blatnlk 

Bloom 

Bofss.  Dal. 

Bottoo 

Bonnar 

Boykin 

Bradley 

Brambiatt 

Brahm 

Brophy 

Brown.  Oa. 

Brown.  Otilo 

Bryaon 

Buck 

Builett 

Bulwlnkla 

Burke 

Borleaon 

Butier 

Byrne,  If.  T. 

Byrnea,  Wis. 

Camp 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

OarroU 

Caracn 

Caae.  N.  J. 

Caae.  8.  Dalt. 

Chadwtck 

Chapman 

Chelf 

Cbenowth 

Chiperfleld 

Church 

CUrk 

Ctaaon 

Clevenfer 

Cole.  Kana. 

Oote.  Mo. 

Cote.  N.  T. 

Oomba 

Cooley 

Cooper 

Cor  bets 

Cottoo 

Ooudcrt 

Cm 
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Cimvana 

Crow 

Cunningham 

Curtla 

Hayif 

Davla.  Wla. 

Dawaon.  Utah 

Daana 

Delaney 

Dev.tt 

D-Kwarl 

DlnceU 

OlrkMn 

DoUlver 

Domengeaiui 

Dondero 

Donohua 

Dom 

Dough  ton 

Douglaa 

Drawry 

DurhaJn 

Baton 

Xberbarter 

CUott 

EltU 

Blawortb 


BUton 

Eivgel.Mlch. 

KnKle.  Call/. 

E>lns 

Fallon 

Felghan 

Pallowa 

Fenton 

Femandes 

Fisher 

F-annagan 

Flatcbtr 

FOcarty 

Folger 

Footc 

Forand 

Fuller 

Fulton 

Oallagher 

Gamble 

Oarmats 

Oary 

Oathlngs 

Oartn 

Gear  hart 

OlUetta 

GllUe 

Goff 

Goodwin 

Gordon 

Gore 

Oorakl 

Ooaaett 

Graham 

Orangar 

Grant.  Ala. 

Grant.  Ind. 

Gregory 

GrUBtha 

Groaa 

Gwynna,  Iowa 

Hagen 

Bala 

BaU. 

■dwUiArthttr 
BaU. 

Leonard  W. 
BaUcek 


Baad 
Hardy 

Rtirleaa.  Arts. 

Haroe*s.  Ind. 

Harxlaon 

Barvty 

Hartnner 

Hedrick 

Heffeman 

Bendrlcka 

Herter 

Beselton 

Hesa 

Bill 

Hlnahaw 

Hobbs 

HoeTen 

Hoffman 

HoUfleld 

Holmes 

Hope 

Roran 

Ruber 

Hull 

Jackson.  Calif. 

Jackaon.  Waah. 

Jarman 

Javlta 

Jenkins.  Ohio 

Jenklna.  Pa. 

Jennlnga 

Jenaen 

Johaaon.  Calif. 

Johaaon.  Dl. 

Johnson, Ind. 

Johaaon.  Okla. 

Johaaon.  Tu. 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Jones.  N  C 

Jones,  Wash. 

Jonkman 

Judd 

-Mo. 


Kearney 

Keams 

KeeUng 

Kee 

Keefa 

Kafauvar 

KenMdy 

Keogb 

Kerr 

Keraten,  Wla. 

KUttUB 

KUday 

King 

Kirwan 


Knt 

Kuiikel 

Landla 

Lane 

Lar.ham 

Larqade 

Latham 

Lea 

LeCompta 

LePtrre 

Lemke 

Leainakl 

LewU 

Lodga 

Love 

Lucaa 

Ludlow 

Luak 


Lyla 

Lyaeh 

McConntU 

McCormacll 

McCowtn 

McCuUoeh 

McDowaU 

McOanrey 

MeOrffor 

MeMahon 

McMUlan,  8.  C. 

McMtUan,  m. 

Mack 

MacKinnon 

Maey 

Madden 

Mahon 

Maloney 

Manaaco 

Maulield 

Marcantonlo 

Martin.  Iowa 

Maaon 

Mathews 

Meade.  Ky. 

Meade.  Md. 


Paunaa 
Paturaoa 

Padtn 


Mtyer 

Mlchener 

Miller.  Calif. 

MU'ar.  Coon. 

Miller.  Md. 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monronay 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morton 

Mxihlenberg 

Multer 

Mundt 

Murdock 

Murray.  Tenn. 

Murray.  Wis. 

Nicholson 

Nixon 

Nodar 

Norblad 

Norrell 

Norton 

O'Brien 

O-Hara 

O'Kontkl 

OToole 

Pace 


Crawford 
Owinn.  N.  T. 


HMfwr 

FhUbia 

PhllUpa.  Csltf. 
PbUUpa,  Tann. 
Flckatt 

Plocaar 

Plumley 
Foaga 

Potter 

Poulaon 

Preston 

Price.  Fla. 

Price,  m. 

Priest 

Balna 

Ramey 

Bankln 

Raybum 

Badden 

Reed.  111. 

Raaa 

Reairaa 

Regan 

Richards 

Rlehlman 

Rllsy 

Ruley 

Robertron 

Robalcn 

Rockwell 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rohrbough 

Rooney 

Rosa 

RueaeU 

Sadlak 

SadowskI 

St.  George 

Sanborn 

Sarbacher 

Saasoer 

Schwabe.  Mo. 

Schwabe.  Okla. 

Scott.  Rardle 

Scott. 

Hugh  D..  Jr. 
Scrlvner 
Seely-Brown 
Sharer 
Sheppard 
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Rich 


m. 

Simpson,  l*a« 
Bmatlura 
Smith.  Kana. 
Bmlth,  Mian* 
Smith.  Va 
Smith.  Wl  I. 


•omars 

Sptnca 

Stanley 

Stafan 

St^venaon 

Stlgler 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Bundatroci 

Taber 

Talla 

Taylor 

TMgua 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Thompaoil 

Tlbbott 

Tollefsoa  i 

Towe 

Twyman 

Vail 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Vorys 

VuneU 

Wadsworta 

Walter 

Weichel 

Welch 

West 

Wheeler 

Whitten 

Whittlngton 

Wigglcawcrth 

WUllaixw 

Wilson,  Ird. 

Wilson.  Tftx. 

Wlnstead 

Wolcott 

WolTerton 

Wood 

Woodruff  I 

Worley 

Yovingblo-Kl 

Zimmerman 


Smith,  Ofc|io 
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Allen.  U. 

Courtney 

Morrlaoa 

Bate*.  Ky. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Owena 

Bland 

Davu.  Tann. 

Potu 

Boggs.L*. 

Dawaon,  m. 

Powell 

Brooka 

Harria 

Rabin 

Buchanan 

Hart 

Reed.N.' 

Buckley 

Hartley 

Rlvtrs 

Buabey 

Hays 

Sabath 

OeUar 

Hubert 

Scobllck 

dementa 

JenUton 

Thomas. 

CUplnger 

Ketley 

Trlmbla 

Coffin 

Lichtenwalter 

Colmar 

McDonough 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  l|avor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs:  I 

Additional  general  pairs: 

Mr.  Thomas  of  New  Jeraey  with  Mr.  Mar- 
rlaon. 

Mr.  Scobllclc  with  Mr.  Rivera. 

Mr.  Biubey  with  Mr.  Davla  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Bartley  with  Mr.  Baya. 

Mr.  R«ed  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Brool^ 

Mr.  Potu  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  McDonough  with  Mr.  Boggs  of  Louisi- 
ana. I 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  B*b«rt. 

Mr.  Coffin  with  Mr.  Kelley. 

Mr.  Jenniaon  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Clipplnger  with  Mr.  Bart. 

Mr.  Nodar  with  Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Barris. 

Mr.  Uchtenwalter  with  Mr.  Sabath. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  bill  H.  R  467S  will  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Ricord  and  include  a 
statement. 

Mr.  POULSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoao. 

STILL  FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  still  further  message  from  the  Sen- 
ate, by  Mr.  Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  an  amendment  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.4627.  An  act  to  authoriae  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  immediate  relief  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

INTERIM-AID  BILL.  1947 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
1774)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  na- 
tional Interest,  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  supplies  to 
certain  European  countries  on  an  emer- 
gency basis,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: ) 

CoNnacNCi  Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 1774) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  national 
interest,  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  auppUea  to  certain 
European  countries  on  an  emergency  basis, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  foUowB: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
agreement  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend- 
ment insert  the  following:  "That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947'. 

"Sic.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  inunedlate  aid  urgently  needed  by 
the  peoples  of  Austria,  China,  Prance,  and 
Italy,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  recipient 
countries,  to  alleviate  conditions  of  hunger 
and  cold  and  prevent  serious  economic 
retrogression. 

"Sec.  3.  The  President,  acting  through 
such  existing  departments,  agencies,  or  in- 
dependent establishments  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  he  shall  direct,  may,  by  allocation 
of  funds  herein  authorized  to  any  such  ex- 
isting departments,  agencies,  or  independent 
establishments,  or  by  establishing  in  this 
country  credits  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
President,  whenever  he  finds  It  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  upon 


the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  this 
Act— 

"(a)  procure,  or  provide  for  the  (irocure- 
ment  of,  from  any  aource — 

"(1)  food,  medical  auppUea.  flbeia,  fuel, 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  fer- 
tiliser, pesticides,  and  seed,  delivered  in  a 
recipient  country  on  or  after  the  dat!  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  incentive  goods,  consisting  of  com- 
modities not  in  short  supply  in  the  United 
States,  including  Government-owned  stocks. 
to  be  used,  distributed,  or  sold  in  a  recipient 
country,  under  a  specific  agreemen-  previ- 
ously entered  into  pursuant  to  section  5  (g) 
to  increaae  the  production  or  distribution 
of  locally  produced  commodities  ref<>rred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  thU  aubaection  (a): 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  6  per  centum 
of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  procure 
such  incentive  goods; 

"(b)  transport  and  store,  or  provide  for 
transportation  and  storage  of,  such  com- 
modities; 

"(c)  transfer  such  commodities  to  any 
recipient  country; 

"(d)  incur  and  defray  expenses,  including 
administrative  expenses  and  expenses  for 
compensation  and  travel  of  personnel,  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  promulgate 
regulations  controlling  the  purchase  or  pro- 
curement of  commodities  under  this  Act  de- 
signed to  minimize  (a)  the  drain  upon  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
(b)  the  impact  of  such  purchase  or  procure- 
ment upon  the  domestic  price  level:  Pro- 
vided — 

"(1)  That  procurement  may  tie  from 
foreign  sources  whenever  the  cost  delivered 
to  the  recipient  country  will  be  less  than  the 
cost  delivered  from  the  United  Statss; 

"(2)  That,  except  In  the  case  of  commodi- 
ties not  produced  In  commercial  quantities 
in  the  United  States,  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  use<l  to  pro- 
cure commodities  abroad  at  delivered  coat 
higher  than  from  the  United  States,  iU  Ter- 
ritories and  possessions,  provided  that  the 
President  shall  find  that  such  commodities 
are  in  shoit  supply  or  not  readily  available 
in  the  United  States:  Provided  further.  That 
no  funds  made  available  under  the  ».uthorUy 
of  thU  Act  ahall  be  uacd  by  any  procurement 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  purchase,  within  the  United  States  and 
its  Territories  and  poasesalons.  of  any  com- 
modities (other  than  commodities  procured 
by  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  Act  of  July 
i,  1041,  55  Stat.  488,  as  amended)  at  prices 
higher  than  the  market  price  previiling  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase  in  the  area  wherein 
the  purchase  is  made; 

"(3)  That  the  President  shall,  in  making 
a  finding  of  short  supply  in  the  United 
States,  consider  (a)  the  drain  upon  natural 
resources,  and  (b)  the  effect  of  the  necessary 
procurement  upon  domestic  prices; 

"(4)  That  the  procurement  of  potroleum 
and  petroleum  products  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  be  made  irom  pe- 
troleum sources  outside  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Territories  and  possessions;  and 
wherever  practicable  such  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
recipient  country  by  the  most  economical 
route  from  the  source  of  supply. 

"Sec.  5.  Before  any  commodities  are  made 
available  to  any  recipient  country  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  an  agreement  shall  be 
entered  into,  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
provisions  of  this  Act,  between  such  country 
and  the  United  States  containing  an  under- 
taking by  such  country — 

"(a)  to  make  efficient  use  of  any  com- 
modities made  available  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  and  to  take  Insofar  as  possible  the 
economic  measures  necessary  to  Increase  Its 
ability  to  achieve  a  self-sustaining  economy; 


**(b)  to  make,  when  aay  aMDPilQdlty  which 
Is  not  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in 
doUara  is  made  available  under  this  Act,  a 
commensurate  deposit  in  the  currency  o( 
such  country  in  a  special  account  under  auch 
■•neral  terms  and  conditions  as  may.  In  said 
agreement,  be  agreed  to  between  such  coun- 
try and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  hold  or  uae  auch  special  account  for, 
and  only  for,  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed 
to  between  such  country  and  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  under  agree- 
ment by  the  government  of  the  receiving 
country  that  any  unencumbered  balanoe  re- 
maining in  auch  account  on  June  SO,  IMS. 
wUl  be  diapoaed  of  within  auch  country  for 
such  purpoaea  aa  may,  subject  to  approval  by 
Act  or  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congreaa,  be 
agreed  between  auch  country  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States; 

"(c)  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
by  all  available  media  (including  government 
preas  and  radio)  within  such  country..ao  aa  to 
Inform  the  ultimate  consumers,  as  to  the 
purpoae,  source,  character,  and  amounts  of 
commodities  made  available  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act; 

"(d)  to  furnish  promptly  upon  request  of 
the  President  information  concerning  the 
method  of  distribution  and  uae  of  commodi- 
tlea  made  available  under  thia  Act,  and  to 
furnish  oh  March  31, 1948.  or  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable thereafter,  information  showing— 

"(1)  an  itemized  list  of  commodities  made 
available  with  funds  provided  under  this  Act; 
"(2)  the  total  amotmt  of  money  received 
by  such  country  from  the  sale  of  commodi- 
ties made  available  under  this  Act  and  the 
average  price  charged  per  unit  for  each  com- 
modity; 

"(3)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  dlspoal- 
tion  of  all  money  and  other  things  of  value 
received  from  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  com- 
modities made  available  under  thia  Act;  and 
"(4)  such  other  Information  concerning 
the  distribution  and  use  of  commodities 
made  available  under  this  Act  as  may  be  re- 
quested by  the  President; 

"(e)  to  make  available  to  its  people  at 
reasonable  prices,  consistent  with  economic 
conditions  in  the  recipient  covmtry,  auch 
commodities  as  it  may  sell  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act;  and.  where  necessary,  to  dis- 
tribute to  indigent  and  needy  peraoiw  theUr 
fair  ahare  of  all  available  food  auppUea; 

"(f)  to  make  all  possible  efforU  to  aectire 
the  maximum  production  and  dlatribution 
of  locally  produced  commodities,  and  not 
to  permit  any  measures  to  be  taken  involv- 
ing aale,  dlatribution.  or  use  of  any  com- 
modltiea  of  the  character  covered  in  this 
Act  which  would  reduce  the  locally  pro- 
duced supply  of  such  commodities  or  tlie 
utilization  of  foreign  aources  of  supply  other 
than  the  United  SUtea; 

"(g)  to  enter  into  specific  agreamenU 
providing  for  auch  use,  distribution,  and 
sale  of  each  clasaiflcation  of  Incentive  gooda, 
made  available  to  It  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  as  will  increase  the  production 
or  distribution  of  locally  produced  com- 
modltiea  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  3  (a); 

"(h)  not  to  export  or  permit  removal 
from  auch  country,  while  need  therefor  con- 
tinues, of  commodities  made  available  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Act  or  commodi- 
ties of  the  same  character  produced  locally 
or  Imported  from  outside  sources,  except 
to  the  extent  agreed  ui>on  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States; 

"(1)  to  permit  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  including 
auch  commodities  of  the  Congress  aa  may 
be  authorized  by  their  respective  Houses,  to 
observe,  advise,  and  report  on  the  distribu- 
tion among  the  people  of  such  country  of 
commodities  made  available  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act; 

"(J)  to  permit  representatives  of  the  preaa 
and  radio  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe 
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antee the  availability  of  any  specific  commod- 
Itiea. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  none  of  the  funds  authorized  or 
made  available  under  this  Act  sball  be  used 
or  made  available  for  use  for  the  acquisition 
of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  or  cereal  grain  in  the 
United  States  or  the  shipment  thereof  from 
tbe  United  States  tinless  the  President  shall 
first— 

"(1)  survey  the  requirements  of  other 
cotintrles  which  are  dependant  upon  the 
United  States  for  a  portion  of  their  supplies 
of  such  commodities: 

"(3)  estimate  the  quantities  of  such  com- 
modities which  will  probably  be  made  avail- 
able to  such  countries  from  tbe  United  States: 
and 

"(3)  estimate  the  total  amotint  of  such 
eommodlties  available  for  export  from  the 
United  States  to  the  recipient  countries, 
after  giving  due  consideration  to  tbe  quan- 
tity thereof  required  in  thia  country  for 
food.  feed,  seed  and  Industrial  uses,  and 
for  the  needs  of  other  countries  dependent 
upon  the  United  States  for  sxippltes  of  such 
commodities.  In  estimating  t^e  amount  of 
Buch  conunodities  available  (or  export  from 
tbe  United  States  the  President  shall  allow 
for  a  carry-over  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
as  of  July  1.  1948.  of  not  leas  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  bushels  to  protect  the 
economy  of  the  United  Statea  from  inflation- 
ary prices  and  to  insure  against  a  scarcity  of 
bread  for  domestic  consumption  during  the 
twelve-month  period  beginning  July  1,  1948. 

"The  funds  authorised  herein  shall  not  be 
made  available  or  used  to  acquire  a  quantity 
of  wheat,  wheat  fiour  and  cereal  grain  In 
tbe  United  States  which,  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  amount  estimated  for  ex- 
port to  other  countries,  and  the  amotuit 
needed  for  domestic  consumption  In  the 
United  States,  will  leave  a  carry-over  of  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels 
of  wheat  on  Jtily  1.  1948,  unless  the  estimates 
of  tbe  President  after  March  1.  1948,  Jtistify 
an  Increase  in  the  amount  available  for  ex- 
port to  recipient  countries  with  full  protec- 
tion for  domestic  needs. 

"(c)  Funds  authorised  under  this  Act,  when 
allocated  to  any  department,  agency,  or  Inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  Government, 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  and  expendl- 
twrt  In  accordance  with  the  laws  governing 
obligations  and  expendittires  of  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  establishment 
or  organizational  unit  thereof  concerned,  and 
without  regard  to  sections  3709  and  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.  S.  C. 
6:  31  U.  S.  €.529). 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  and  directed,  until 
sucb  time  aa  an  appropriation  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  section,  to  make  advances, 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  tl50.(X)0.0C0. 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In 
such  manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
President  shall  determine.  From  appropria- 
tions authorized  under  this  section,  there 
ahall  be  repaid  without  interest  to  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  the  ad- 
vances made  by  it  under  the  authority  con- 
tained herein.  No  Interest  shall  be  charged 
on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Ccrpcratlon  In  im- 
plementation of  this  subsection. 

~(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  conunodity  heretofore  or  here- 
after acquired  by  any  agency  of  the  Oovern- 
Boent  tinder  any  price-support  program  ahall. 
to  the  extent  that  such  commodity  ta  deter- 
mined by  the  Prealdent  to  be  appropriate 
for  such  purpose  and  In  exceas  of  domestic 
requirements,  be  utilized  in  providing  aid 
imder  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  providing 
for  aasiatanoc  and  relief  to  foreign  eotutries, 
and  ahall  be  disposed  of  by  svich  agency  for 
sucb  purpose  at  sucb  price  as  may  be  deter- 


mined by  such  agency,  which  price  may  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  domestic  market  price 
of  a  quantity  of  wheat  having  a  caloric  value 
equal  to  that  of  the  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity so  disposed  of.  Any  such  agency  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  March  31,  1948.  or 
as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  the  amount 
of  losses  Incurred  by  it  as  the  result  of  the 
disposition  of  commodities  hereunder  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  notes  of  sucb  agency 
held  by  him  in  an  amount  equalj  to  tbe 
amount  of  such  losses. 

"Sic.  12.  Personnel  employed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  included 
in  computing  limitations  on  persoiuiel  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Federal  Er.aployee8 
Pay  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  298),  as  amended 
by  section  14  of  the  Federal  Emplovees  Pay 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  319). 

"Sac.  13.  The  President,  from  time  to  time, 
but  not  less  frequently  than  once  every  cal- 
endar quarter,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
quarterly  period  after  all  operations  imder 
the  authority  of  this  Act  have  been  com- 
pleted, shall  transmit  to  the  Congrttss  a  re- 
port of  operations  under  this  Act.  All  in- 
formation received  pursuant  to  undertakings 
provided  for  by  section  5  (d)  of  this  Act 
shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable  t  fter  the 
receipt  thereof,  be  reported  to  the  Congress. 
Reports  provided  for  under  this  section  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Represeiitaflres, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Is  not  In  session. 

"Ssc.  14.  The  functions,  applicable  records, 
and  fluids  provided  for  the  purposes  (f  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
administration  of  any  organization  :for  gen- 
eral foreign  aid  which  Congress  may  provide. 
To  the  extent  that  any  funds  may  l»e  made 
available  under  provisions  of  any  other  Act 
heretofore  or  hereafter  passed  relstlng  to 
China,  any  funds  reserved  under  this  Act  for 
China  may  be  used  for  aid  to  the  othe  r  coun- 
tries named  In  section  2  of  this  Act. 

"Skc.  15.  After  March  31.  1948.  n>)  funds 
may  be  obligated  for  the  procurement  of 
commodities  provided  for  under  this  Act. 

"S«c.  16.  (a)  Clause  (1)  in  the  prjviao  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Joint  resolution  of  May  31,  1947  (PuMlc  Law 
84.  Eightieth  Congress),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  '(1)  to  constitute  more  than  57 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  contrib- 
uted to  said  fund  by  all  governments,  includ- 
ing the  United  States: '. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  May 
31,  1947. 

"Sec.  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  cir- 
cumstance shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  upplica- 
billty  of  such  provision  to  other  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sic.  18.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  ye  con- 
strued to  make  inapplicable,  in  the  c&se  of 
commodities  procured  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act.  the  authority  to  prohibit  or  cur- 
Ull  exports  granted  by  section  6  of  tbe  Act  of 
July  2,  1940  (PubUc  Law  703.  Seventy-sixth 
Congress),  as  now  in  force  or  aa  hereafter 
amended." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  tlie 
Utle  of  the  bUl. 

Chaklxs  a.  Eatom, 
John  M.  Vohts, 
Kabl  E.  Mundt, 
Sol  Bloom, 
John  Kit. 
Managers  on  the  Pari  of  the  House. 

A.  H.  Vahuknbcbg, 
AnHtm  Cafpck. 
Wallaci  H.  WHTta.  Jr.. 
Tom  Conkallt. 

WaLTEI  P.  OlOBGK. 

Manmgers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Seriate, 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1774)  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  national  interest,  and 
foreign  policy  of  the' United  States  by  pro- 
viding supplies  to  certain  European  coun- 
tries on  an  emergency  basis,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

Tbe  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause. 
The  Senate  recsdes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 
The  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference are  noted  below,  except  for  incidental 
changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  conferees  and  minor 
and  clarifying  changes. 

OECLABATION    OF    FDBFOSES 

The  declaration  of  purposes  contained  In 
section  2  of  the  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  that  contained  in  section  2  of  the 
House  amendment,  except  that  the  words 
"which  would  Jeopardize  any  general  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  based  on  self-help 
and  cooperation",  which  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  section  in  the  House  amendment, 
have  been  omitted. 

ADTHORIZATTON  FOB  APPBOPRIATIOW 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  »597,000,000  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Tbe  House 
amendment  changed  this  figure  to  $590,000,- 
000.  In  the  conference  substitute  the 
amount  is  fixed  at  $597,000,000. 

COtTNTKIXS  INCLrrOEO  IN  TH£  FSOCKAM 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  furnishing  aid 
to  Austria.  France,  and  Italy.  The  House 
amendment  provided  for  aid  to  Austria, 
China.  Prance,  and  Italy.  The  conference 
substitute  follows  the  House  bill  by  including 
China  as  one  of  the  recipient  countries.  As 
In  the  House  amendment,  no  partictilar 
amount  is  efirmcrked  for  China  or  any  other 
recipient  country  In  the  conference  substi- 
tute: furthermore,  the  substitute  provides — 

"Thla  Act.  however,  shall  not  imply  any 
present  or  future  obligation  to  give  aid  to 
any  foreign  country,  nor  shall  it  imply  or 
guarantee  the  availability  of  any  specific 
commodities." 

A  new  sentence  has  been  Inserted  in  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  conference  substitute  as 
follows: 

"To  the  extent  that  any  funds  may  be  made 
available  under  provisions  of  any  other  Act 
heretofore  or  hereafter  passed  relating  to 
China,  any  funds  reserved  under  thia  Act  for 
China  may  be  used  for  aid  to  the  other  coun- 
tries named  In  section  2  of  this  Act." 

PERIOD  COVERED  BY  THE  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  after  March 
31,  1948,  no  funds  may  be  obligated  for  the 
procurement  of  commoitlltles  provided  for  un- 
der the  act.  The  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  act  should  expire  not  later 
than  June  30.  1948.  The  conference  substi- 
tute in  section  15  retains  the  Senate  provision. 

coMMODrnzs  AtrrHoaizED  to  be  made  available 
The  Senate  bill  listed  as  the  commodities 
which  could  be  procured  under  the  aid  pro- 
gram food,  seed,  and  fertlllzsr;  coal,  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products;  other  fuels; 
fibers;  pesticides:  medical  supplies;  and  such 
commodities  as  the  President  linds  are  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  the  act,  with  a  provision  that  no  funds 
should  be  used  for  purchase  of  arms,  arma- 
ments, or  munitions  of  war.  The  House 
amendment  Included  food,  medical  supplies. 
^  processed    and    unprocessed    materials    and 


clothing,  fuel,  fertilizer,  pesticides  and  seed 
required  in  a  recipient  country  on  or  after 
December  1,  1947;  and  Incentive  goods,  re- 
quired In  a  recipient  country  on  or  after  De- 
cember 1.  1947,  to  be  used,  distributed,  or  sold 
in  a  recipient  country  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion or  distribution  of  locally  produced  com- 
modities referred  to  above.  The  i;onlerence 
substitute  Includes  food,  medical  supplies, 
fibers,  fuel,  petroleum  and  petroli^um  prod- 
ucts, fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  seecl  delivered 
in  a  recipient  country  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  but  omits  the  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  for  such  comniodlties  as 
the  President  finds  necessary  for  tbe  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The 
provision  In  the  Senate  bill  that  no  funds 
should  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  arms, 
armaments,  or  munitions  of  war  wis  omitted 
since  the  Epecificatlons  of  the  commodities 
to  be  procured  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
their  Incltislon.  The  provision  foi-  incentive 
goods  In  the  House  bill  was  retained  with 
modifications  omitting  the  language  "re- 
quired In  a  recipient  country  on  or  after 
December  1.  1047,"  and  adding  a  pioviso  that 
not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  the  authority  of  the  act  may 
be  used  to  purchase  such  incentive  goods. 

The  Ssnate  bill  In  granting  authority  to 
make  commodities  available  to  recipient 
countries  authorized  the  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  allocating  funds  to  Government  de- 
partments and  agencle^  to  make  fiinds  avail- 
able to  the  government  of  any  recipient 
country.  The  House  amendment  In  various 
provisions  made  references  to  cr«xlits  made 
available  to  recipient  countries,  but  by  an 
amendment  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  reported  bill  was  amended  by  i^lmlnatlng 
from  section  3  the  words  "or  by  establishing 
in  this  country  credits  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  President,  available  to  the  government 
of  a  recipient  country." 

In  section  3  of  the  conference  substitute 
the  conference  committee  used  t:ie  formula 
now  in  operation  under  Public  Lav/  84,  Eight- 
ieth Congress,  limiting  the  Presidisnt  to  allo- 
cating funds  to  existing  departments,  agen- 
cies, or  Independent  establishments  of  the 
Government,  and  establishing  "In  this  coun- 
try credits  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent", and  does  not  including  any  provision 
for  allocation  of  funds  to  recipient  countries. 
The  words  "available  to  the  government  of  a 
recipient  country"  are  not  included. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  authority  to 
incur  and  defray  expenses.  Including  admin- 
istrative expenses,  contained  in  Bei:tlon  3  (b) , 
is  intended  to  Include  expenses  Incident  to 
inland  transportation  in  the  United  States 
and  other  similar  expenses.  Tliese  would 
Include  expenses  for  boxcar  loading.  Insur- 
ance, packing,  and  repacking,  pert  charges, 
and  the  like.  The  House  amendment  had 
deleted  the  word  "accessorial"  as  being  su- 
perfluous and  not  clear  in  its  meaning  and 
in  the  conference  substitute  thU  word  is 
omitted. 

limitations  tlPON  PTJBCHASBS  /IBROAO 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  no  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  amovmt  authorized  by  the 
act  should  be  used  for  the  procurement  of 
supplies  outside  the  United  Stales  and  Its 
Territories  and  possessions.  Itie  House 
amendment  placed  no  llmitatlcn  on  the 
amount  of  procurement  from  foreign  sources 
whenever  the  cost  delivered  to  tbe  recipient 
country  was  less  than  the  coat  delivered  from 
the  United  States.  The  House  amendment 
provided,  however,  that  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  the  act  could  be  used  to  procure 
commodities  abroad  at  dellverecl  cost  not 
more  than  10  percent  higher  than  from  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  i>oesesslon8, 
provided  that  the  President  found  tliat  such 
commodities  were  in  short  supF>ly  or  not 
readily  avaUable  In  the  United  S'-.atea.  The 
provision  on  this  subject  In  the  conference 
substitute,  in  section  4  (2)  provides  that  ex- 


cept In  the  case  of  commodities  not  produced 
in  commercial  quantitlea  in  the  United 
States,  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  authority  of 
the  act  may  be  used  to  procure  commodities 
abroad  at  delivered  cost  higher  than  from 
the  United  States,  Its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions, provided  that  the  President  ^all 
find  that  such  conunodities  are  in  short 
supply  or  not  readily  available  in  the  United 
States. 

The  phrase  "except  In  the  case  of  com- 
modities not  produced  in  commercial  quan- 
tities in  the  United  States"  was  inserted  in 
order  to  permit  purchases  of  commodities 
abroad  where  these  commodities  are  not 
produced  in  commercial  quantities  In  the 
United  States  and  therefore  comparison 
prices  Is  practically  Impossible.  Without 
this  amendment,  the  language,  if  technically 
construed,  would  require  either  a  compari- 
son between  a  foreign  and  an  artificial 
United  States  cost,  or  a  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  similar  but  not  the  tfi.<&t  commodi- 
ties before  sucb  commodities  could  be  pur- 
chased abroad.  The  inserted  language  per- 
mits the  purchase  of  such  commodities  with- 
out requiring  the  price  comparisons  pro- 
vided In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  4. 

tTNDERTAKINGS   BY   RECIPIENT  COtTNTRIE8 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contain  a  section  requiring  that  cer- 
tain undertakings  should  be  entered  Into  by 
recipient  countries  before  aid  could  be  made 
available  tmder  the  act. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  requirement 
that  a  recipient  country  should  undertake 
to  make,  when  repayment  in  dollars  is  not 
required,   a   commensurate   deposit    in   the 
currency  of  such  country  In  a  special  account 
under  general  terms  and  conditions  agreed 
to  between  such  country  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  use  such  ac- 
count only  for  purposes  agreed  to  between 
such  country  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  any  unencumbered 
balance  remaining  In  such  account  on  June 
30,  1948.  would  be  disposed  of  within  such 
country  for  such  purposes  as  might,  subject 
to  approval  by  act  or  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  House  amendment  contained   a  some- 
what similar  provision  but  would  have  re- 
quired the  making  of  deposits  In  the  special 
account  only  In  the  amount  of  local  currency 
realized  frdm  the  sale  of  commodities  made 
available  to  It  tmder  the  act.    The  House 
amendment  provided  for  payment  of  local 
currency  expenses  of  the  United  States  in- 
cident to  the  furnishing  of  aid  to  such  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  special  ac- 
count for  purposes  agreed  upon  by  the  re- 
cipient country  and  the  United  States;  and 
the  Hotise  amendment  also  provided  that 
any  unencumbered  balance  remaining  In  the 
account  on  June  30,  1948,  should  be  disposed 
of  within  the   recipient   counl-ry   for   such 
purposes  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  oursuant  to  act  or  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress,  might  determine.    The  pro- 
vision which  has  been  included  in  the  con- 
ference substitute,  as  section  6  (b),  U  the 
same  as  the  provision  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  requirement  that  the  recipient  coun- 
try shall  undertake  to  give  full  and  con- 
tinuous publicity  by  all  available  media  (in- 
cluding government  prers  and  radio)  within 
such  country,  so  as  to  inform  the  ultimate 
consumers  as  to  the  purpose,  source,  char- 
acter, and  amounts  of  commodities  made 
available  is  retained  In  the  conference  sub- 
stitute but  It  Is  not  the  Intention  that  use 
of  government  press  and  radio  be  required 
If  such  facilities  are  not  available. 

This  section  of  the  Senate  bill  contained 
a  subsection  requiring  that  a  recipient  coun- 
try undertake  to  furnish,  upon  request  of 
the  press,  Information  concerning  the  method 
of  distribution  and  use  cf  commodities,  and 
to  furnish  on  March  1,  1948,  or  as  soon  aa 
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that  a  recipient  country  undertake  that  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  application  for 
or  acceptance  of  aasisUnce  it  must  certify 
that  no  part  or  portion  of  the  aid  so  received 
will  be  allocated  or  distributed  by  persons 
or  organizations  emlnaclng  or  formerly  em- 
bracing communism.  This  paragraph  has 
been  omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 

WBXAT  CABXT-OVXB 

The  Andresen  amendment  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  tbe  House  was  designed  in  general 
to  place  limitations  upon  wheat  exports  and 
protect  a  wheat  carry-over.  The  amend- 
ment provided  that  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorised cr  made  available  should  be  used 
for  the  scquisition  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  or 
cereal  rrrain  In  the  United  Statea  or  the  shlo- 
ment  thereof  from  the  United  Sutes  unless 
the  P.esident  should  (1)  survey  the  require- 
ments of  other  countries  dependent  upon 
the  United  SUtes  for  a  portion  of  their  sup- 
ply of  such  commodities,  (2)  estimate  the 
quantity  of  such  commodities  which  will 
probably  be  made  avMlable  to  such  coun- 
tries from  the  United  States,  and  (3)  deter- 
mine tbe  total  amounc  of  surh  commodities 
available  for  export  from  tbe  United  States 
after  giving  due  consideration  to  the  quan- 
tity required  in  this  country  for  food,  feed, 
seed,  and  industrial  uses,  and  £or  the  needs 
of  other  countries  dependent  upon  tbe 
United  States  for  their  supplies  of  such  com- 
modities. In  determining  tbe  amount  avail- 
able for  export.  tAe  President  was  to  allow 
for  a  carry-over  of  wheat  in  tbe  United 
SUtes  as  of  Jtily  1.  1948.  of  ix>t  less  than 
150.000.000  bushels.  It  vas  then  provided 
that  the  funds  authorized  should  not  be 
made  available  to  acquire  a  quantity  of 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  cereal  grain  in  the 
United  SUtes  which  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  estimated  for  export 
to  other  covmtries  and  the  amotint  needed 
for  domestic  consumption  in  the  United 
SUtes  would  leave  a  carry-over  of  less  than 
160.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  on  July  1.  1948. 
unless  the  official  crop  report  of  the  United 
SUtce  Department  of  Agriculture  as  of  May 
1.  1948,  shows  an  estimated  production  of 
winter  wheat  In  the  United  SUtes  of  more 
than  700.000.000  btishels.  and  a  normal 
planted  acreage  of  spring  wheat.  There  was 
no  corresponding  provision  la  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  conference  substltuU  retains  the 
House  provision  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

<a)  In  clause  (3).  referred  to  above,  the 
requirement  for  a  determination  of  the  total 
amount  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  or  cereal 
available  for  export  from  the  United  States 
was  changed  to  a  requirement  for  an  esti- 
mate of  the  total  amoimt  of  such  commod- 
ities available  for  export  to  the  recipient 
cotintrles  from  the  United  Statea.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  150.000,000  bushel  carry-over 
was  retained. 

(b)  In  lieu  of  the  provision  using  the  ofll- 
dal  crop  report  of  the  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultwe.  as  of  May  1.  1948.  for 
revision  of  the  estimate,  there  was  Inserted 
the  following  language: 

"Unless  the  estimates  of  the  President  after 
March  1.  1948,  Justify  an  Increase  in  the 
amount  available  for  export  to  recipient 
countries  with  full  protection  for  domestic 
needs." 

This  change  was  made  necessary  by  the 
March  31,  1948.  lisiiution  on  obligation  of 
funds  for  procurement  which  the  conferees 
adopted. 

It  was  recognized  by  the  conferees  that 
protection  against  the  overshipment  of  wheat 
from  this  country  should  be  px-ovided  In  the 
act.  It  was  further  recc^ized.  however, 
that  tbe  procurement  and  shipment  of  sup- 
plies under  the  act  would  take  place  prior 
to  the  May  I.  1948.  daU  mentioned  in  the 
Houae  bill.  In  place  of  this  date  the  revised 
vrordlng  permiU  the  President  to  review  the 
wheat  situaUon  af Ur  March  1, 1948.  while  the 


program  is  still  In  effect,  and,  under  certain 
prescribed  conditions,  to  change  the  oxport 
program  at  that  time. 

OTILIZATION    OF   COKMOOnTES    ACQtmEO    (TNDEB 
FRICZ   STTPPORT   PECCRAMS 

The  Senate  bill  conUined  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  commodities  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  any 
price  support  program  could  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Corporation  for  use  in  carrying  out 
this  or  any  other  act  providing  for  assLstance 
and  relief  to  foreign  countries,  at  such  price 
as  might  be  determined  by  tbe  Corpcu^tion, 
which  price  could  be  tbe  equivalent  of  the 
domestic  market  price  of  a  quantity  of  wheat 
having  a  caloric  value  equal  to  that  of  tbe 
quantity  of  the  commodity  so  disposed  of. 
Tbe  House  amendment  (sec.  11  (d) )  con- 
tained a  similar  provision  but  required  any 
agency  of  the  Government  tmder  any  price 
support  program  to  take  such  action  to  the 
extent  that  the  commodity  is  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  appropriate  for  such  pur- 
pose and  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements, 
and  limited  the  operations  to  providing  aid 
to  recipient  countries  under  this  act.  The 
Hotise  inovision  also  provided  for  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  amount  of 
losses  incurred  and  directed  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Treastiry  to  cancel  notes  of  the  agency 
held  by  him  in  an  amount  equal  to  tbe 
amount  of  such  losses. 

The  conference  substituU  retains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hotise  amendment  but  extends 
its  application  to  any  other  act  providing  for 
assistance  and  relief  to  foreign  countries,  as 
provided  In  the  Ssnate  bill,  and  in  lieu  of 
annual  reporu  provided  for  a  repoit  on  March 
31,  1948,  or  as  soon  thereaftet  as  may  be 
practicable. 

oisTXZBxrnoN  or  coumoditizs  in  austsia 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
tbe  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  observing 
and  reporting  by  representatives  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  SUtes  and  of  the  press 
and  radio  of  the  United  Stetes  should  not 
apply  to  distribution  in  Austria  with  a  pro- 
viso that  tbe  President  shall  have  determined 
upon  recommendation  of  the  United  States 
High  Commissioner  for  Austria  that  supplies 
furnished  to  Austria  would  be  distributed 
under  a  control  system  embodied  in  agree- 
ment between  the  High  Commissioner  and 
the  other  occupying  authorities  or  tbe  Aus- 
trian Government  which  assure  compliance 
with  the  objective  of  the  occupation  and  with 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  The  House  amend- 
ment emits  this  provision.  The  provision  is 
Included  in  the  conference  substitute,  ap- 
plicable to  the  modified  provisions  for  observ- 
ing, advising,  and  reporting. 

TEMtlNATlON   OF  AD  BT  THI  FSESISENT 

In  tbe  Senate  section  providing  for  termi- 
nation of  aid  by  the  President  under  cerUin 
circumsUnces.  the  House  amendment  added 
a  clause  providing  that  the  President  should 
terminate  aid  to  a  recipient  country  when  he 
found  that  "the  government  of  such  country 
is  dominated  by  tbe  Communist  Party  or  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics." 
In  the  conference  substitute.  In  section  8. 
the  above-quoted  language  has  been  replaced 
by  a  provision  that  the  President  shall  termi- 
nate aid  to  a  recipient  country  "whenever  be 
finds  that  because  of  changed  conditions  aid 
luder  this  Act  is  no  longer  consistent  with 
the"  national  intereste  of  the  United  SUtes." 

DELEGATION  OF  AtrTHOHITT  BT  THE  PKZSISEMT 

In  the  section  of  the  Hotise  amendment 
relating  to  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
delegate  his  authority  luder  the  act.  he 
would  have  been  authorized  to  delegate  such 
authority  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State  or  any 
other  head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government.  In  the  conference  substitute, 
section  10,  the  words  "or  any  other  head  of 
a  department  or  agency  of  the  Government" 
have  been  omitted. 
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PBOPOSED    NATIONAI.   VOOO    CONSXXVATION 
COMMITTXC 

Section  12  of  the  House  amendment,  which 
provided  for  the  esUblisbment  of  a  National 
Food  Conservation  Committee,  has  not  been 
Included  in  the  conference  substitute. 

KXFOBT  TO  CONCBESS  ON   DIST&IBtmON   AND  tTSS 
OF  COMUODTIIES 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring a  report  to  Congress  of  all  informa- 
tion recaived  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
undertakings  concerning  tbe  method  of  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  commoQities  made  avail- 
able under  the  act  and  information  showing 
Itemized  lists  of  commodities  made  available, 
the  total  amount  of  money  received  from  the 
sale,  and  the  average  price  charged  per  tmlt, 
and  a  deUiled  stetement  of  disposition  of 
proceeds,  and  other  information  requested 
by  the  President.  There  was  no  correspond- 
ing provision  in  the  House  amendment.  The 
conference  substitute  Includes  this  Senate 
provision. 

TRANSFER    OF    FtXNCTIONS,    RECOBOS,    AND    FUNDS 

Section  16  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  functions,  records,  and  ftinds 
provided  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
act  shall  be  transferred  to  the  administra- 
tion of  any  organization  for  general  foreign 
aid  which  Congress  may  provide.  In  the 
conference  substitute  this  section,  section 
14,  is  retained  except  that  the  word  "appli- 
cable" has  been  Inserted  before  the  Word 
"records". 

The  word  "applicable"  was  Inserted  to 
qualify  the  word  "records"  to  avoid  the 
contingency  that  certain  records  dealing  in 
part  with  operations  of  the  aid  program  but 
also  in  part  with  othsr  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Stete  and  other  agencies, 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  transferred  as 
provided  in  this  section. 

ADVANCES    BT    BBCONSTBUCTION    FINANCE 
COaPORATION 

The  provision  authorizing  the  making  of 
advances  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  contained  in  the  Hotise  amend- 
ment. Is  included  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute, but  this  provision  has  lieen  amended 
to  make  it  clear  that  no  Interest  need  be 
paid  on  such  advances  or  on  advances  made 
by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  In  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  section. 

CHILDREN'S  FUNS 

Section  16  contains  without  change  the 
provisions  of  section  17  of  the  House  amend- 
ment amending  Public  Law  84,  Eightieth 
Congress,  with  respect  to  tbe  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  Public  Law 
84.  no  part  of  government  contributions  from 
countries  receiving  aid  from  the  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund  are  recog- 
nized In  the  determination  of  matching 
contributions  from  the  United  SUtes. 

The  proposed  change  in  Public  Law  84 
would  recognize  these  coritrlbutions  except 
contributions  of  indigenous  supplies  for 
consvimption  within  the  cotmtry.  and  the 
cost  of  services  supplied  by  such  cotmtries  in 
carrying  out  the  program. 

TITLE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  title  of  the  bUl  as  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference Is  the  same  as  the  title  aa  amended 
by  the  House  amendment. 

Charles  A.  Eatojt, 
John  M.  Vorts. 
Karl  E.  Mundt, 
Sol  Bloom. 
John  Kee, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hotue. 

Mr.  VORYS.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  yWd  my- 
self 10  minutes. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  v/ill  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 
Mr.  VORYS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
there  be  an  opportunity  to  get  a  roll  call 
on  the  adoption  of  this  conference  re- 
port?   

The  SPEAKER.    If  the  gentleman  is 

on  his  feet  and  makes  that  demand,  and 

a  suflBcient  number  of  Members  rise,  he 

will  have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  VORYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 

point,  it  is  my  purpose  to  ask  for  a  roll 

.  call  on  the  conference  report  as  soon  as 

the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report  is 
in  the  form  of  a  complete  bill  so  that  it 
makes  much  easier  reading.  If  you  look 
it  over,  you  will  find  it  is  quite  similar  to 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House.  The 
American  people  want  to  give  relief  to 
the  people  who  are  cold,  and  himgry,  and 
sick  in  foreign  cotmtries.  They  want  to 
stop  communism  without  war.  They 
want  to  held  back  inflation,  and  high 
prices,  and  reduce  scarcities  here  at 
home.  But  these  objectives  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  altogether  consistent. 
For  over  a  month  the  Congress  has  been 
here  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  at- 
tempting to  resolve  these  conflicting  and 
inconsistent  objectives  and  to  get  some- 
thing that  will  work.  This  conference 
report  is  the  product,  and  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it  shortly. 

Let  me  review  rapidly  in  general  what 
it  does. 

It  provides  food,  fuel,  and  medicine 
for  the  people  of  these  needy  countries. 
It  provides  for  keeping  these  countries 
going  economically  and  politically 
through  the  winter.  It  ties  10  strings  to 
our  aid — requirements  these  countries 
must  meet  to  receive  any  help  at  all.  It 
contains  safeguards  to  reduce  the  impact 
on  our  economy  and  to  gear  the  program 
to  what  is  available.  It  is  not  perfect,  it 
is  not  painless,  but  it  is  the  best  the 
cumbersome  legislative  machinery  of 
this  Republic,  the  best  government  on 
earth,  can  produce  this  fall  for  you  to 
vote  on. 

I  wish  to  review  what  happened  to 
some  of  the  House  amendments  which 
attracted  particular  interest.  The  Case 
amendment  is  found  intact  in  section  4, 
paragraph  2.  on  page  2.  That  provides 
for  purchase  of  supplies  at  prevailing 
prices.  The  Andresen  amendment  la 
contained  in  section  11  (b)  on  page  5. 
The  only  change  made  was  that  since  the 
date  of  the  bill  was  made  March  31,  the 
provision  for  the  May  1  computation  was 
set  ahead  to  March  1.  Otherwise,  the 
150,000,000-bushel  carry-over  require- 
ment is  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  no  one  can  make  a 
determination  on  March  1  as  to  what  the 
winter  wheat  crop  will  be,  because  we  are 
still  in  winter  on  that  date.  I  want  to 
propmmd  this  question  to  the  gentleiBan 
so  that  we  can  write  some  legislatlye  In- 


tent into  this  provision.  Was  It  the  pur- 
pose of  the  conferees  to  fix  it  so  that 
there  would  be  a  carry-over  of  150,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  on  July  1? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes,  unless  the  estimates 
of  the  President,  not  on  March  1  but 
after  March  1,  justify  an  increase  in  the 
amount  available  for  export  with  full 
protection  for  domestic  needs.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  there  would  be 
any  reduction  in  the  150.000,000  bushels 
carry-over  unless  the  reports  of  the 
plantings,  which  I  imderstand  come  in 
March  18,  together  with  the  wpather  re- 
ports, would  justify  some  adjustment  In 
the  last  few  purchases  that  might  pos- 
sibly be  made  in  the  latter  part  of  March. 
As  I  understand  this  program,  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  grain  has  almost  all  been 
completed  and  probably  will  be  entirely 
completed  long  before  the  March  1  pro- 
vision comes  in.  The  confereas  at- 
tempted to  paraphrsise  and  use  as  much 
as  possible  the  same  provision  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  used  as  to  an- 
other look  at  the  carry-over  in  view  of 
crop  prospects  for  1948.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  make  the  date  May  1  but  we  did 
the  best  we  could  to  carry  out  exactly 
the  principle  contained  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
glad  the  confereeis  made  that  effort,  be- 
cause I  should  like  to  have  the  Congress 
and  the  country  understand  that  in  the 
event  of  a  short  crop  of  wheat  next  year 
the  responsibility  is  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  if  he  lets  that  carry- 
over fall  below  150.000.000  bushels. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  happened  to  hear  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body  on 
this  matter  a  few  minutes  ago.  and  ive- 
cisely  the  same  point  was  made  there 
which  I  have  made  here,  that  this  amend- 
ment makes  it  perfectly  clear,  crystal 
clear,  that  the  President  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  is  to  maintain  a  crop 
carry-over  sufficient  to  furnish  full  pro- 
tection for  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  j^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  was  completely  astounded 
when  I  learned  that  his  committee  had 
so  easily  yielded  on  the  antl-Commtmist 
amendments  to  the  bill.  You  make  it 
possible  that  the  aid  you  are  extending 
be  used  as  relief  has  heretofore  been  ad- 
ministered, that  is,  doing  something  fw 
the  people  whose  war  upon  us  makes 
necessary  our  doing  something  to  resist. 
In  other  words,  with  these  amend- 
ments eliminated  from  the  bill,  it  will 
change  the  entire  character  of  the  meas- 
ure, because  if  this  is  not  an  anti -Com- 
munist move  on  the  part  of  this  body, 
then  it  is  pretty  much  of  a  swindle  and 
you  give  excuse  and  afford  solid  ground 
for  votes  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  conference  report 
eliminates  reference  to  the  Communist 
Party  and  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ac- 
tion on  that  was  not  unanimous.  But  let 
me  point  out  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee labored  hard  to  formulate  appro- 
priate w(ff ds  to  refer  to  the  Communist 
P»rty,  wWch  happens  to  be  a  lawful 
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party  In  the  United  States,  and 
to  be  the  party  vhieh  has 
repreMOtatlon  In  the  French 
of  Depollai.    We  coiild  not 
fonimla.     The  conferees  also 
perhaps  the  only  time  when  it 
priate  to  refer  In  a  hostile 
foreiim  nation  by  name  is  In  a 
oJutioa 

Let  me  give  my  personal 
flMllDf  tlMt  the  action  of  the 
lilMtlfled.    We  argued  as  to 
would  reqtilre  Communist 
control  or  infUtration  In  ordei 
our  aid.  and  an?ued  about  whkt 
we  would  use.    Then  we  got  to 
of  this  questkm:  We  want  to 
munl^m:  the  Soviets  want  to 
renderinK  aid  to  foreign  countri^ 
should  we  set  out  in  a  law  the 
Its  to  which  we  wtil  go?    Why 
give  advance,  authoritative, 
able  notice  as  to  our  future  pi 
ahould  we  tell  the  Communists 
they  have  to  do  In  order  to 
giving  aid  and  in  order  to 
from  continuing  that  aid? 
have  to  tell  them  just  how  far 
go  or  we  are  golns  to  go?    We 
to  change  our  plans  and  do 
else.    Therefore,  we  came  to 
aton,  that  la.  the  conferees  di< 
was  much  wiser  not  to  Up  our 
course,  the  Hoase  will  realize 
▼ery  easy  to  make  a  speech  on 
ject.  but  when  it  comes  to  putting 
a  law.  that  Is  anc^her  problem 
It  was  much  wiser  to  put  in 
which  are  fotmd  on  page  4 
•-C— and  I  quote— that  the 
ahould  terminate  the  aid 
finds  that  because  of  changed 
aid  under  this  act  is  no  longer 
with  the  national  Interests  of 
SUtes." 

Thus,  we  wiU  not  be  spellinf 
the  benefit  of  the  Soviets  or 
munist  Party  or  their  agents 
when  or  under  what 
are  going  to  qiilt  or  exactly 
watag  to  do. 

Mr.JENMXNOa    Mr.  Speakei 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.     I  yleKL 

Mr.  JENNINGS.    Does  this 
when  I  vote  for  this  aid  bill.  I 
to  hand  over  $5M.000.000  of 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
that  is  dominated  by  a 
emment  or  which  has  a 
emment  or  la  dominated  by 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  VORY&     I  think  the 
the  pMt  year  and  the  way  we 
with  reference  to  Poland  and 
is  an  answer  to  the  quaatioa  of 
tieman. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.     You  have 
•wered  my  question. 

Mr.  VORYS.     Of  course,  we 
going  to  write  into  law  for  thii 
of  the  Communists  and  their 
when  or  bow  or  why  or  in  what 
can  stop  us  from  carrying  out 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.    But  I  cannot 
that  wtth  my  eooaeience.  and 
aqaare  ti  with  what  baa 
aald  oo  the  floor  at  this  Hooae 
ipect  to  stopping  this  aid 
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country  turns  Communist  or  falls  under 
the  dominion  of  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  see  how  anybody  could 
do  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Let  me  say  that  a  simi- 
lar amendment  was  stricken  from  Public, 
No.  84,  the  relief  bill,  last  spring  on  the 
same  sort  of  grounds,  and  that  since  then 
our  aid  was  stopped  to  Poland  and  to 
Hungary,  when  they  became  dominated 
by  the  Communists. 

Mr.  FULTON.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PULTON.  May  I  comment  on  the 
Andresen  amendment?  I  am  one  of. 
those  who  opposed  the  amendment,  the 
principal  ground  being  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  date  May  1.  1948.  as  the  time 
when  the  Agricultural  Department  offi- 
cial report  wculd  set  the  figure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  under  the  proposed  act 
It  would  be  the  intent  to  procure  most  of 
the  wheat  and  cereals  before  that  date.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  conferees  on 
selecting  March  1  as  the  date,  because 
It  permits  the  procurement  of  the  wheat 
In  time  to  make  the  program  effective. 
I  therefore  agree  to  the  amendment  with 
that  condition. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Now.  I  want  to  go  to 
some  of  the  other  amendments.  The 
Anderson  amendment  with  reference  to 
the  purchase  of  surplus  commodities  is 
In  section  11  (e).  page  6.  That  amend- 
ment is  intact,  except  it  was  provided 
that  it  shall  apply  to  other  program?, 
such  as  Army  purchases  for  occupied 
countries. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  VORYS.     I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  Kt:^'ylS.  How  much  dees  the  gen- 
tleman conclude  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Anderson  amendment  will  ultimately 
mean  in  terms  of  dollars  added  to  the 
total  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  VORYS.  My  own  judgment  Is 
that  It  win  not  add  to  the  total  expense, 
but  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Anmison]  placed  In  the  Record  a  very 
careful  analysis,  which  showed  that  if  we 
disposed  of  all  of  the  surplus  food  on 
hand  the  loss  would  be  only  $50,000,000. 
Obviously,  much  of  that  surplus  food  is 
not  appropriate  for  this  purpose.  Let 
us  also  remember  that  under  the  Ander- 
son amendment  only  commodities  that 
are  appropriate  are  taken,  leaving  dis- 
cretion to  the  President,  and  also  this 
caloric  value  price  Is  merely  permissive 
and  not  mandatory  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  It  will  certainly  be 
much  less  than  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Does  tbc  gentleman  say 
that  a  limltaUon  of  $50,000,000  would  be 
proper? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  do 
not  say  that  a  limitation  of  150.000.000 
would  be  proper,  but  if  the  gentleman 
will  refer  to  the  Appendix  to  the  Record 
at  page  A4518.  there  appears  a  table 
which  I  had  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  showing 
these  surplus  commodities  now  held  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
which  could  be  used  for  relief  feeding. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
yrtmi  this  is  going  to  cost,  may  I  point 
this  out:  By  Just  so  much  as  we  use 


these  surplus  commodities  for  relief 
feeding,  we  relieve  the  drain  upon  the 
wheat  supplies  of  this  country.  I  also 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  flgiffed  that 
every  time  the  cost  of  wheat  In  this 
country  goes  up  as  much  as  25  cents  a 
bushel,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing to  American  consumers  is  approxi- 
mately $2,500,000,000. 

There  has  been  general  agreement  that 
we  should  expert  foods  that  are  In  sur- 
plus both  as  a  means  of  making  maxi- 
mum quantities  of  food  available  for  ex- 
port and  reducing  the  pressure  on  sup- 
plies of  wheat  and  other  grains  for  ex- 
port. The  cabinet  food  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
State,  and  Commerce,  in  its  report  of 
September  22. 1947.  to  the  President,  put 
particular  emphasis  on  this  point.  The 
report  states:  "It  Is  obvious  that  the 
United  States  will  have  to  put  more  em- 
phasis on  shipments  of  foodstuffs  other 
than  grain."  They  Indicated  that  this 
would  tend  to  maintain  a  volume  of  ex- 
ports more  nearly  in  line  with  needs  and 
avoid  unnecessary  inflation  in  the  price 
of  grains. 

Rsports  from  the  Department  indicate 
that  over  200.000  tons  of  dried  fruits,  for 
example,  may  be  made  available  for  re- 
lief feeding  abroad  if  the  authority  to 
make  such  food  available  at  a  wheat 
caloric  equivalent  value  is  granted  by  the 
Congress.  This  would  be  equivalent  to 
6.000,000  bushels  or  about  18  shiploads  of 
grain.  Other  surplus  foods  which  might 
be  exported  would  be  equivalent  to  about 
4.000.000  bushels  of  wheat.  Thus  the 
total  wheat  equivalent  of  these  surplus 
foods  would  be  at  least  10.000,000  bushels 
or  30  shiploads. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  much  less  grain 
shipped  abroad  would  substantially  les- 
sen the  pressure  on  grain  markets  and 
avoid  prices  going  to  as  high  a  level  as 
they  otherwise  would.  Every  cent  added 
to  the  price  of  wheat  adds  to  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  on  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  if  we  can  save  only  a  few  cents 
a  bushel  on  wheat  we  can  save  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  make  our  appropri- 
ated fimds  go  further  In  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  the  interim  aid  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self five  additional  minutes. 

The  Ellsworth  amendment  providing 
that  this  bill  does  not  apply  to  price  con- 
trol— give  no  power  of  price  control- 
is  in  section  10.  page  4.  It  is  here  in- 
tact. 

The  Wolcott  amendment  providing 
that  this  shall  not  affect  the  President's 
powers  with  reference  to  export  controls. 
Is  in  section  18,  on  page  7. 

The  Redden  amendment  providing  for 
a  Joint  committee  on  foreign  aid  was  re- 
written for  this  reason:  It  was  permis- 
sive and  not  mandatory.  The  Senate 
conferees,  including  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  stated  they  did 
not  want  a  Joint  committee  and  they  did 
not  want  a  Senate  committee.  We  al- 
ready have  a  select  c(»nmittee  on  foreit.n 
aid  in  the  House,  which  extends  for  the 
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life  of  this  bill  to  March  31.  Therefore, 
it  was  felt  more  effective  to  handle  the 
principle  of  the  Redden  amendment,  as 
shown  on  page  4,  section  5  (1).  By  this 
provision  a  foreign  country  is  required 
"to  permit  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  including 
such  committees  of  the  Congress  as  may 
be  authorized  by  their  respective  Houses, 
to  observe  and  advise  and  report  on  the 
distribution  among  the  people  of  such 
country"  of  the  aid  under  this  act. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KNUTSON.  Henceforth  is  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  give 
aid  to  every  country  who  threatens  to  go 
Communist  unless  we  give  them  a  few 
huxidred  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  not.  Let  us 
have  this  in  mind:  France  and  Italy  have 
shown  great  determina^on  in  the  past 
few  weeks  in  resisting  Communist  in- 
filtration. We  misht  take  the  position 
of  the  farmer  who  had  a  leaky  roof  on  his 
barn:  He  did  not  fix  It  when  it  was  dry 
because  it  did  not  need  it,  and  he  could 
not  fix  it  when  it  was  raining.  We  might 
take  the  position  that  there  is  no  use 
helping  a  country  when  they  are  success- 
fully resisting  communism  and  that  we 
cannot  help  them  when  they  are  unsuc- 
cessful. I  think  that  finally  after  a  lot 
of  wobbling  we  are  getting  around  to 
something  of  a  consistent  policy  In  that 
regard,  and  our  pohcy  to  date  has  worked 
rather  well  in  the  case  of  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Prance. 

Mr.    KNUTSON.    How    about    Great 

Britain? 

Mr.  VORYS.    That  is  not  hi  this  bill. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    I  understand  we  gave 

them  three  and  three-quarter  billions. 

What  have  they  done  with  it? 

Mr.  VORYS.  They  have  certainly  re- 
sisted the  Inroads  of  communism  In 
Britain. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  debate  I  drew  the  line  between 
voluntary  aid  and  aid  given  by  act  of 
Congress.  I  also  drew  a  line  between 
aid  based  on  humanitarian  grounds  and 
aid  based  on  political  and  strategic 
grounds.  The  people  of  the  First  Iowa 
District  are  generous  and  warm-hearted 
but  they  do  not  want  Congress  to  break 
oiu-  economic  strength  and  they  do  not 
want  our  foreign  relief  expenditures  used 
for  strategic  or  political  purposes.  In 
today's  mall  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  largest  farmer's  business  organ- 
izations In  my  district,  making  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

In  behair  of  best  Interests  of  thousand  and 
moTB  farmer  mcmberi  of  this  aawclatlon,  we 
urge  Congreu  to  recapture  consUtutlODal 
authority  governing  tarlfl»  and  international 
trade  agreenients,  ttble  Marshall  plan.  In- 
vestigate Luckman  Lever  Bros',  interests  and 
thumbs  down  on  present  day  Trumanlsm. 
We  favor  grass-root  famUy  to  famUy  volun- 
tary aid  to  foreign  countries.  Congressional 
appropriations  for  foreign  relief  are  like  pay- 
ing xinleamed  children  to  be  good.  Certainly. 
we  are  about  to  destroy  our  domestic  freedom 
and  economy  unless  our  people  are  better 
informed  before  It  Is  too  late. 
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That  is  from  one  of  the  largest  fanner's 
organizations  In  my  district  and  it  is  a 
good  statement  of  the  views  expressed  In 
many  letters  I  have  received  and  oral 
statements  made  to  me  personally  at 
many  of  the  250  meetings  and  fairs  I  at- 
tended In  the  First  Iowa  District  last 
August.  September,  and  October. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Of  course  we  all  must 
consider  what  our  constituents  write  or 
say  to  us,  but  we  have  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  acting  on  the  basis  of  all  the  in- 
formation we  have  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  five  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  bin,  either  at  this  point  or 
In  the  Appendix. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  provide  in  this  legislation  support 
for  China.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the 
administration  in  its  proposals  made  no 
requests  in  this  respect,  although  the 
Secretary  of  State  recognized  the  need 
in  his  appearance  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  stated 
that  in  his  long-range  program  there 
would  be  provision  for  China.  This, 
however,  would  not  be  in  effect  until  next 
spring.  I  believe  we  should  not  wait 
until  then.  We  must  provide  Interim 
aid  now  if  we  are  to  combat  those  forces 
which  seek  to  obstruct  our  endeavors  to 
bring  about  an  Independent  and  sov- 
ereign China— the  kind  of  China  we  need 
for  our  security  in  the  Pacific. 

Before  acting  upon  the  long-range 
plan  we  should  scrutinize  our  past  poli- 
cies and  activities  with  respect  to  China. 
We  should  have  the  full  story  so  that  we 
may  act  Intelligently. 

The  full  story  has  not  yet  been  told. 
This  entire  story  should  be  brought  out 
by  demanding  the  publication  of: 
First.  Henry  Wallace's  report  of  1944. 
Second.  Telegrams  exchanged  re  Stil- 
well  Incident — about  October  1944— and 
Stilwell's  reports  and  recommendations. 
Third.    Report  on  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists prepared  by  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
In  late  1944  or  early  1945. 

Fourth.  Full  text  of  Yalta  agree- 
ments— the  text  as  released  is  incom- 
plete— and  conversations  leading  to 
same. 

Fifth.  Text  of  Potsdam  conversations, 
agreements,  or  understandings  re  China; 
none  released  as  yet. 

Sixth.  The  unapproved  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Director  of  the  Par  Eastern 
Division  of  the  State  Department  made 
in  the  fall  of  1946,  recommending  aban- 
donment of  China. 

Seventh.  Release  of  Wedcmcyer  report 
and  also  of  the  expurgated  Wedemeyer 
report  prepared  by  the  State  Department 
after  Wedemeyer's  return  and  which,  It 
is  believed,  he  refused  to  sign. 

Eighth.  Release  of  OSS  and  FBI  re- 
ports on  present  and  past  personnel  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  State  De- 
partment.         

Mr.  CHIPERPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve this  Interim-aid  bill  has  for  its  chief 
purpose  the  feeding  of  starving  people  in 


Europe.  This  Is  not  the  fact,  as  only 
4301,000.000  of  the  $597,000,000  requested 
is  for  food. 

I  wo'old  have  preferred  that  this  bill 
be  confined  to  feeding  hungry  people  and 
the  amoimt  authorized  had  been  reduced 
to  food  requirements. 

Under  the  method  to  be  used  for  dis- 
tribution of  relief,  the  people  receiving 
it  will  not  realize  it  is  a  gift  from  the 
people  of  America.  When  the  food 
reaches  the  recipient  countries,  it  will 
not  be  given  to  the  hungry,  but  they  will 
be  required  to  purchase  it  through  the 
usual  trade  channels.  The  Indigent  who 
need  it  most  will  not  have  sufflclent  funds 
to  btiy  it.  It  is  also  the  simple  fact  that 
for  their  own  political  purposes  some  of 
the  countries  receiving  our  aid  often  will 
not  even  disclose  from  where  this  help 
is  coming. 

That  this  is  not  Just  a  bill  to  feed 
hungry  people  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
$184  000,000  is  Included  for  coal.  $35,- 
000.000  for  petroleum,  $38,000,000  for 
cotton,  $35,000,000  for  fertilizer,  and  so 
forth.  I  still  would  not  object  if  these 
products  were  to  be  used  to  warm  and 
clothe  people,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
For  exrmple,  about  80  percent  of  the  coal 
to  be  furnished  is  allocated  to  private 
industries.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
those  industries  should  not  pay  us  for 
this  coal  under  long-term  credit  arrange- 
ments. 

Why  should  we  give  petroleum  to 
Prance  while  pleasure  driving  goes  on 
there?  We  all  know  petroleum  Is  in  very 
short  supply  In  this  country  and  we  are 
rapidly  depleting  our  own  supplies  of  this 
vital  product. 

It  is  also  proposed  under  this  bill  to 
export  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  fer- 
tilizer, yet  our  farmers,  especially  In  the 
South,  have  noi,  been  able  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient fertilizer,  which  is  so  vital  to  their 
crops,  to  meet  their  own  needs. 

Under  this  bill,  it  is  also  proposed  to 
purchase  large  amounts  of  pots  and  pans, 
machinery,  tobacco,  radios,  and  practi- 
cally any  Item  that  the  administrator  of 
this  fund  desires  that  Is  not  in  short 
supply,  to  be  used  as  incentives  for  the 
French  and  Italian  farmers  to  bring 
their  grain,  which  they  are  hoarding,  to 
market.  In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to 
spend  the  money  of  the  American  tax- 
payers so  that  peasants  of  ETurope  will 
do  what  they  should  voluntarily  do  for 
the  welfare  of  their  own  people. 

While  I  believe  the  American  people 
want  to  feed  the  hungry,  we  cannot  year 
In  find  year  out  give  Europe  a  blank  check 
without  depleting  our  own  supplies  and 
resources.  We  mmt  help  Europe  not 
according  to  our  desires  but  only  ac- 
cording to  our  ability  to  help,  and  then 
only  after  the  most  careful  consideratfon 
of  their  requirements  and  ovu*  availablll- 
Ues. 

When  the  European  oountries  place 
before  us  their  requirements  they  list 
everythhig  they  think  the  traffic  will 
bear.  The  evidence  presented  before  our 
committee  as  to  the  requironoits 
changed  almost  dally.  At  best  it  Is  only 
a  rough  guess  as  to  what  the  real  needs 
are. 
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These  countries  simply  est  Imate  all 
the  imports  which  will  be  rei  uired  in- 
cluding not  only  food  but  all  ither  ma- 
terial.«i  and  capital  goods  necessary  for 
rehabilitation.  Then  their  assets  from 
exports  are  subtracted  from  th  s  amount 
and  we  are  requested  to  male  up  the 
deficit.  So  their  requirements  are  based 
on  balance  of  payments. 

As  the  United  States  produc  ^s  only  12 
percent  of  the  world  food  su  ip>ly,  it  is 
evident  we  cannot  feed  the  wl-  ale  world. 
It  seems  to  me  food  relief  anc  financial 
relief  from  the  United  States  \  -ill  be  fu- 
tile unless  the  countries  aidel  discon- 
tinue ^  poUcies  wliich  unbala  ice  their 
trade  and  discourage  or  prever  t  produc- 
tion. Until  these  countries  stal  ilize  their 
own  currencies.  American  d<  liars  will 
achieve  no  long-term  good  but  only 
weaken  our  resources. 

If  this  bill  was  to  be  the  en  I  of  relief 
we  would  be  glad  to  assist  tliDse  coun- 
tries that  are  still  suffering  from  the 
devastation  of  war.  Since  th?  start  of 
World  War  n  the  United  States  has  given 
or  loaned  to  the  rest  of  the  urorld  the 
staggering  sum  of  $66,017.79  1 335 — ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Dail  News  of 
October  5. 1947.  Tet  some  of  tl  ese  coim- 
trles.  because  of  their  socialist  c  policies 
and  the  weakness  of  their  go^  ernments 
seem  to  be  worse  off  now  than  Lhey  were 
immediately  after  the  war. 

This  bill  is  simply  the  first  st  ?p  toward 
carrying  out  the  Marshall  plm  which 
will  require  an  additional  expe  iditure  of 
birions  of  dollars. 

Our  people  are  gravely  conce  med  over 
the  high  cost  of  living  but  y(  u  cannot 
export  millions  of  dollars  wort  i  of  com- 
modities in  short  supply  witho  it  it  hav- 
ing a  terrific  impact  on  our  pi  cc  struc- 
txire.  It  Is  freely  admitted  thai  the  Gov- 
ernment going  into  the  market  and  buy- 
ing great  quantities  of  foodstiffs  is  one 
01  the  major  causes  of  the  in  lationary 
^ral  in  this  country.  It  Is  ligh  time 
we  do  something  to  prevent  his  con- 
tinued price  rise. 

With  a  S258.000.000.000  debt  we  must 
do  everything  possible  to  keep  (  ur  coun- 
try financially  and  economically  sound. 
While  we  want  to  share  with  ou  less  for- 
tunate democratic  friends,  we  i  lust  pro- 
ceed with  great  care  and  retain  sufficient 
petroleum  products  and  coal  to  jUce  care 
of  the  heating  requirements  of  t  lis  coun- 
try. We  should  see  that  our  o'  ra  farm- 
tn  have  sufficient  fertilizer  and  farm 
equipment  before  permitting  exports. 
We  must  see  that  our  own  'pe<  pie  have 
sufficient  wheat  for  bread  as  we  have  al- 
ready exported  two-thirds  of  ou  r  export- 
able supply  of  this  shear's  cr<p.  Why 
should  we  allow  the  export  of  st  >el  prod- 
ucts that  are  in  short  supply  an  i  desper- 
ately needed  for  our  own  hou  Ing  in-o- 
fram? 

Yes.  It  is  time  we  look  after  ( urselves. 
make  oiirselves  strong  and  ther  do  what 
we  can  to  help  the  rest  of  tie  world. 
While  I  believe  we  should  make  sacrifices 
we  must  not  bleed  ovu^elves  w  Lite  as  It 
would  not  only  result  in  weakei  ing  our- 
selves but  also  prevent  our  helping 
•Chers. 

As  I  said  the  other  day  on  the  Soor.  the 
Lord  helps  those  that  help  th  msehres. 
We  cannot  be  expected  to  outdo  .he  Lord. 
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Before  I  close  I  feel  I  should  discuss 
another  argximent  of  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  and  that  is  that  it  will  prevent 
tlie  spread  of  communism.  If  you  ask 
any  proponent  if  there  is  any  guaranty 
that  this  aid  will  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism, he  immediately  replies  it  is  a 
gamble  but  goes  on  to  say  if  we  do  not 
give  aid  the  spread  of  communism  over 
the  entire  European  Continent  is  almost 
a  certainty.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that 
whether  or  not  we  give  aid.  Russia  has 
the  power  to  overrun  Europe  almost  at 
will.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  save  the 
world  from  communism  with  dollars. 

It  might  be  infinitely  cheaper  if  we 
would  not  fight  communi>^m  with  loans 
or  gifts  but  combat  revolutionary  ideas 
directly  by  answering  systematically  the 
lies  that  are  published  in  Moscow  about 
America's  intentions  and  the  failures  of 
the  capitalistic  system.  We  have  a  story 
of  which  we  can  be  proud  if  we  see  that 
this  information  reaches  the  people  of 
nhe  countries  receiving  help. 

We  must  be  careful  that  the  effect  of 
our  American  funds  will  not  be  to  make 
.socialism  appear  for  a  time  to  be  working 
iK-tter  than  it  actually  does,  and  thus 
prevent  their  governments  from  making 
necessary  reforms,  just  as  a  man  can- 
not be  kept  alive  indefinitely  by  perpet- 
ual blood  transfusions  if  the  cause  of  his 
hemorrhage  is  not  removed. 

We  must  stop  appeasing  Russia.  Even 
in  this  bill  we  do  this.  It  provides  that 
the  Administrator  use  nationals  of  other 
countries  to  inspect  the  distribution  of 
xehef  rather  than  American  citizens. 
This  is  placed  in  the  bill  because  Russia 
objects  to  American  citizens  inspecting 
the  relief  we  send  into  the  Russian  zone 
of  Austria.  Let  us  frankly  accept  the 
diplomatic  challenge  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia and  defend  capitalism  without 
apology. 

Mr.  VORYS.  BIr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port, and  on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeas    313.    nays    82.     answered 
"present"  2.  not  voting  35.  as  follows: 
|RoU  No.  147] 
TEAS— 313 


A.bert 

Brown.  On. 

Co 

R 

Allen.  Caltf. 

Brown.  OIilo 

Cravens 

AmoDd 

Bryson 

Croaser 

Aiidersen. 

Buchanan 

Crow 

H  Carl 

Buck 

Cxmnlngh&ffi 

Anderson.  Calif  BulwInUe 

Dague 

Aiidreaen. 

Burke 

Davis.  WU. 

August  H. 

B\irleaon 

Dawson.  Utah 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Butler 

Deane 

Atidrm.  H.  T. 

Byrne  N.T. 

Dedaney 

Az«eU 

Byrnes,  Wla. 

Dnvitt 

Areada 

Canfleld 

D-Ewart 

AvichinclOGS 

Camion 

DtcgeU 

BaJceweU 

CarroU 

Dtrksen 

Barrett 

Carson 

DoUlver 

Bates.  ICaM. 

Case.  N  J. 

Domengeaizs 

Battle 

Chadwick 

DoKxdero 

Beau 

Chapman 

Dcnobue 

Beckwtvtli 

Cbelf 

Dougbton 

BeU 

Chenowatb 

Douglas 

Bender 

Clark 

Drcwry 

Bladmey 

Clason 

Durham 

Bliitntk 

Cole.  Kans. 

Baton 

Bloom 

Cole.  N.  T. 

Eberharter 

Bosgs.  Del. 

Comba 

xihott 

Bolton 

Cooler 

Bteworth 

Bonner 

Cooper 

Klaaesser 

Borkln 

Oorbett 

Bmdler 

Cotton 

Km 

sel.  Mich. 

Bmmtdett 

Ooudert 

Km 

Kle.CaUf. 

Brophy 

Oourtaey 

KtI 

ins 

Fallon 
Felghan 

Fel!owg 

Pen  ton 

Pernandea 

Pishcr 

Flannagan 

Fletcher 

Pogarty 

Folger 

Pootc 

Porand 

Fuller 

Fu!ton 

Gallsgher 

Gan.ble 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gavin 

Gearbart 

Gillette 

Goff 

Goodwin 

Gordon 

Gore 

Gorskl 

GoEsett 

Graham 

Granger 

Grant.  Ala. 

Gregory 

Hagen 

Ha:e 

Hall. 

Edwin  Arthur 
Hall. 

Leonard  W. 
Hallcck 
Hardy 

Harless,  Ariz. 
Harrison 
Havenner 
Hedrlck 
Hcffernan 
Hendricks 
Herter 
Heselton 
He£S 
Hill 

Hlnshaw 
Hobbs 
Hoeven 
Ho!  meld 
Holmes 
Hope 
Horan 
Huber 

Jackson.  Calif. 
Jackson.  Wash. 
Jannan 
Javlts 
Jenkins 
Jenkins, 

Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Tex. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.  C. 
Jones.  Wash. 
Judd 
Karsten,  Mo. 


Ohio 
Pa. 


Keatlnc 


Abemethy 

AUen.  m. 

Arnold 

Banta 

Barden 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Bennett,  Mo. 

Bishop 

Brtiun 

Buffett 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Chlperfleld 

Chiirch 

Clevenger 

Cole.  Mo. 

Crawford 

Curtis 

Dom 

Kills 

Oathlngi 

OiUle 

Grant.  Ind. 

onsths 

Gross 

Gwlnn.  N.  T. 
Owynne.  Iowa 
Band 
Bamess,  Ind 


Keefe 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Keogh 

Kerr 

Kersten,  Wis. 

KUbum 

Kllday 

King 

Kiiwan 

K'eln 

Kunkel 

Lane 

Lanham 

Latham 

Lea 

LeCompte 

LeFevre 

Lesinskl 

Lewis 

Lodge 

Lucas 

Ludlow 

Lusk 

Lylc 

Lynch 

McConnell 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McGarvey 

McM£hon 

McMillan.  S.C. 

McMlUen.  111. 

MccKlnnon 

Madden 

Mabon 

Maioney 

Manrsco 

Mansfield 

Mathews 

Meade.  Ky. 

Meade.  Md. 

Merrcw 

Mlchener 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Conn. 

MUler.  Md. 

M  iier.  Nebr. 

Mills 

MltcheU 

Monroney 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morton 

Muhlenberg 

Multer 

Mundt 

Murdock 

Muriay.  Tenn. 

Murray.  Wis. 

Nicholson 

Nixon 

Nodar 

Norblad 

Norrell 

Norton 

O'Brien 

OTlara 

OToole 

Pace 

Patman 

Patterson 

Peden 

Peterson 

Pfelfer 

NAYS— 82 

Harvey 

Hoffman 

Hull 

Jennings 

Johnson.  HI. 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Jonkman 

Kearns 

Knutson 

Landls 

Larcade 

Lemke 

Love 

McCowen 

McCuIloch 

McGregor 

Mack 

Marcantonlo 

Martin,  Iowa 

Mason 

Meyer 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

PhUllps,  Tenn. 

Pickett 

Ploeser 

Rankin 

Bse<LIll. 


Phllbln 

PbUlls.  Calif. 

Plumley 

Poage 

Potter 

PovilEon 

Preston 

Price,  Fla. 

Price.  111. 

Priest 

Rains 

Raniey 

Raybum 

Redden 

Rees 

Regan 

Richards 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

RccEwell 

Rogers,  Fla 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rohrbough 

Rooney 

Roes 

Ru£seU 

Sadiak 

Sadowc  M 

St.  George 

Sasscer 

Scott.  Hardla 

Scoxt. 

EughD..Jr, 
Sce.y-Brown 
ehcppard 
Sikcs 

Simpson.  P». 
Sm'i:hers 
Smith,  Maine 
Sm;.h.  Va. 
Smith.  Wa. 
Snyder 
Sorcers 
SpsEce 
Stanley 
Stefan 
Stigler 
Stratton 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Telle 
Taylor 
Teague 
Thomas.  Tex. 
Thompson 
Tlbbott 
Tollefson 
Towe 

Van  Z&ndt 
Vinson 
Vor>-8 
Wad&wortb 
Waite; 
Weichel 
Welch 
West 
Wheeler 
Whittlngton 
Wiggles  worth 
Wilson.  Tex. 
Wo!cott 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


Reevea 

Rich 

Rizley 

Robertson 

Robsion 

Sanborn 

Sarbacher 

Schwabe,  Mo 

Schwabe.  OkUkt 

Scrlvner 

Shafer 

Short 

Simpson,  ni. 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith.  Ohio 

Stevenson 

Stockman 

Twyman 

Vail 

VurseU 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson.  Ind- 

Winstead 

Woodruff 

Totmgblocd 
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ANSWERED  'TRESENT" — ^3 

johnfion,  Okla.  Ma^ 

NOT  VOTINO— S« 


AUen.  La. 

Bates.  Ky. 

Bland 

BOfjgE.  Ul 

Broolcs 

Buckley 

Busbey 

Camp 

Celler 

Clements 

Cllpplnger 

Coffin 


Colmer 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson.  HI. 

Harris 

Hart 

Hait^ey 

Hays 

Hubert 

Jen'.son 

Kelley 

Llchtenwalter 


McDonough 

Morrison 

Owens 

Potts 

PoweU 

Rabin 

Beed.N.Y 

B'vers 

8a bath 

Bcobllck 

Thomas.  N.  J. 

Trimbie 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  T^omaaof  New  Jersey  for.  with  Mr. 
Beed  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Coffln  for.  with  Mr.  Jenlson  against. 

Mr.  Llchtenwalter  for.  with  Mr.  Busbey 
against. 

Mr.  Hebsrt  for,  with  Mr.  Clippinger  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Owens 
against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Oklahoma  against. 

Additional  general  pairs: 

Mr.  Hartley  with  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr    McDonough  with  Mr.  Rivers. 
Mr.  Bcobllck  with  Mr.  Colmer. 
Mr.  Potts  with  Mr.  Kelley. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis],  who 
if  present  would  vote  "aye."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote  of  "no"  and  answer 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERMISSION  TO  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  BILL 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  today  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  the  en- 
rolled bill  (S.  1774)  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  national  interest,  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding supplies  to  certain  European  coun- 
tries on  an  emergency  basis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PROGRAM  ON  APPROPRIATION  BILL  COV- 
ERING EMERGENCY  AID  TO  EUROPE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Members,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  report  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation in  the  morning.  Under  an 
order  previously  agreed  to  in  the  House 
the  bill  may  be  called  up  at  any  time 
after  it  is  reported.  It  is  our  plan  to 
call  the  bill  up  when  we  meet  tomorrow. 
Just  how  long  general  debate  will  con- 
tinue I  cannot  say.  At  the  moment, 
based  on  present  demands  for  time  the 
debate  will  probably  run  throughout 
most  of  tomorrow.  If  not  all  of  tomoirow. 


I  can  make  no  definite  commitment  as 
to  when  the  matter  may  finally  set  to 
the  voting  stage. 

APPOINTMENT  TO  COMMrmOt 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  18, 
Eightieth  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  To 
Conduct  a  Study  and  Investigation  of  the 
Problems  of  Small  Business  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Lichtbn- 
WALTKR]  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 

RELIEF  OF  THE  NAVAJO  AND  HOPI 
INDIANS 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speake*.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  4627)  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  for  the  im- 
mediate relief  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide!  im- 
mediate relief  for  needy  Navajo  and  Hopl 
Indians  who  are  on  their  reservations  or  al- 
lotted holdings  and  for  thoss  who  leave  their 
reservations  for  employment  as  hereinafter 
provided.  Not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  such 
amount  shall  be  available  for  relief  of  the 
children,  the  blind,  aged.  sick,  and  disabled, 
who  are  needy,  and  the  needy  able-bodied 
where  work  Is  not  available:  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,500,000  to  provide  (a)  usefu:.  em- 
ployment on  permanent  construction  proj- 
ects duly  authorized  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopl 
Indians  and  (b)  to  secure  employment  off 
their  reservations  for  Navajo  and  Hopl  In- 
dians. 

SRC.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  and  directed  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  to  submit  to  the  Ckingress  h!a 
recommendations  for  necessary  legislation 
for  a  Icng-range  program  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  conciured 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

BEINSTATEMENT  OP  LAPSED  6-^rEAR 
LEVEL  PREMIUM  TERM  NATIONAL  SKBV- 
ICE  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Mis.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4651)  to  authorize  the  reinstate- 
ment of  lapsed  5 -year  level  premium 
term  national  service  life  Insurance  on  a 
comparative  health  basis  until  December 
31,  1948. 

The  SPEAKER.  May  the  Chair  ask 
the  gentlewoman  if  this  bill  has  been  re- 
ported by  a  committee? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  has  been  reported 
unanimously  and  I  have  received  clear- 
ance from  the  majority  aiui  minority 
fioor  leaders. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  WIL 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecti(m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion when  we  came  here  for  this  special 
session  of  Congress  that  we  had  two  ob- 
jects in  view.  One  was  to  look  into  the 
high  cost  of  liYing  In  this  country  Mid 
the  other  was  to  take  care  of  immediate 
needs  In  foreign  countries  so  far  as  re- 
lief is  concerned. 

Now,  a  lot  of  legislation  has  come  in 
here  and  I  wonder  whether  we  are  Justi- 
fied under  the  pressure  we  are  now  work- 
ing and  with  conditions  as  they  are  in 
discussing  a  lot  of  legislation  when  the 
membership  of  the  House  is  not  In  a 
frame  of  mind  to  consider  it  propexly.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  In  all  of  these  bills,  ask 
adoption  by  unanimous  consent.  A  poor 
way  for  Congress  to  legislate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  may  say 
to  the  pentleman  that  other  Members 
may  have  a  different  opinion  on  that. 
Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  express- 
ing my  opinion.  We  are  squandering 
the  taxpayers'  money  here  and  I  am 
wondering  whether  we  should  not  put  a 
stop  to  some  of  it.  Now.  I  want  to  know 
what  the  bill  is  all  about  and  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  and  what  it  will  do.  I 
want  to  know  what  this  is  going  to  cost 
before  we  have  any  more  legislaticm  of 
this  kind. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  this  simply  al- 
lows the  veterans  to  seek  reinstatement 
of  lapsed  5-year  level-premium  term 
national  service  life  insurance  on  a  com- 
parative health  basis  until  December  31. 
1948.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  conditions  now  under  which  these 
veterans  may  reinstate  will  end  on  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year.  That  is  why  it 
is  imperative  that  this  extension  be 
passed  at  this  time.  I  was  in  New  York 
on  Friday  last  and  I  saw  hundreds  of 
veterans  going  into  the  branch  office 
there  trying  to  reinstate  their  insurance 
before  the  date  of  expiration  for  rein- 
statement. This  meana  lu-otection  for 
life  for  the  veterans  and  the  families  of 
these  veterans  if  they  can  reinstate.  It 
is  really  a  business  proposition  and  also 
because  veterans  pay,  for  the  insurance, 
it  is  in  no  way  a  gift. 

Mr.  RICH.  May  I  a.^k  the  gentle- 
woman if  this  is  not  about  the  third  or 
fourth  time  this  privilege  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  ex-servicemen? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  No. 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  we  did  ex- 
tend it  for  a  year.  I  also  wish  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  Insurance 
Division  still  is  in  a  very  chaotic  condi- 
tion. I  will  not  go  into  the  causes  for 
that  condition,  but  it  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  General  Bradley  said  General  Gray 
must  straighten  out  immediately  wlien 
he  comes  into  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  President  also  wrote  me 
stating  that  he  hoped  it  would  be 
straightened  out  shortly,  but  it  has  not 
been  as  yet  and  many  of  the  men  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  reiastate. 
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Mr.  Rica  Mr.  SpMlMt.  X  wlU  not 
object  to  thU  IflttolaUon  cxttnllni  the 
prlvUefe  Main,  but  I  think  It  la  about 
time  that  irt  eonilder  that  tlie  whole 
country  U  in  a  chaotic  condltlor 

We  havf  sot  to  do  something  o  rt lleve 
them.  If  we  do  not  put  this  cc  intry  on 
«  sound  nnanclal  batU  the  veU  rans  will 
get  nothing,  because  you  have  wrecked 
this  country,  and  there  Is  not  ilng  left 
for  the  veterans  to  get,  and  t  loae  are 
the  ones  I  want  to  protect  so  4^  to  give 
them  something  In  the  future 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speakei  resort- 
Inc  the  right  to  object*  X  would  Just  like 
to  lay.  after  discussing  the  ma  ter  with 
tbt  gentlewoman  from  Mau  ichusetts 
and  others,  that  X  am  eonvlreed  that 
this  measure  should  be  enacted  It  does 
not  cos^  the  Oovernraent  as  sich  any 
thing.  It  simply  extends  tlis  period 
within  which  the  veterans  m  ly  apply 
I  think,  as  the  gentlewoman  ha  i  pointed 
out.  that  there  are  reasons  why  the 
action  is  Justified,  and  X  trust  t^t  thtrt 
will  be  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr  ROBSION,  Mr.  Speakel-,  reserv 
Ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  my  purpose  U  to  bring  out  more 
tiMuriy  In  mi  own  mind  and  for  the  other 
MMBbers  of  the  House  the  Impc  rtance  of 
this  bill  and  emphasise  the  very  Rne  serv> 
Ice  that  the  gentlewoman  fron  Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs.  RoogRil  Is  rend  >rlng  and 
ha^  rendered  over  a  period  of  m  my  years 
to  the  veterans  and  their  depen  lents.  If 
X  undcmtand  the  position  of  tt  e  gentle- 
womin  from  Masaachusettfi  Ir  present- 
Inc  this  legislation.  It  Is  becaiie  of  the 
j)lle>up  of  claims  or  appllcatloi  ;s  for  rt- 
tnstatement  which  have  not  bfen  acted 
upon.  Unless  this  legislation 
many  deserving  cases  will  not  lie  consid 
ered  and  will  not  be  acted  upoj);  Is  that 
net  tni**? 

Mrs.  ROQIRt  of  Maxaaehuse 
la  true  And  I  would  like  to  sky  to  the 
gentleman  that  because  of  the  i  reat  ruih 
of  Insurance  appltrattons  b<fore  the 
dead  line  in  the  New  York  nflce.  othrr 
work  Is  stopped  so  that  the  veterans  are 
not  getting  the  other  beneflts 
ihnuld 

The  IFIAKIII,    la  there  ob 
rtoti 
Massaenusettsf 

There  being  no  objection, 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

fs  II  #>t«('(eW.  «le..  That  there 
•  it*w  aubseetlnn  (y)  to  ••<< 
KHttoitiil  H#rvips  Lit*  liMuritAo*  Ael  of 
St  itmviiUMi,  iff  re«d  ss  rollotrsi 
"(f)  Any    l«v»l'|>r*mlum*ierm 
Vhlen  him  UpAed  inny  i>«  rtlniU 
ID*  i*rm  uiMiit  wrtiteit  spitlitiiitio 
any  time  prior  to  December  It,  IMi 
■tent  ot  twtt  monthly  prtmiuma 
su«h  aoptlear 

dsie  ef  applteAtton  und  under  or 
ti  IM  was  on  th»  dti*  dut*  ot  the  premium  In 
daflttll  and  (urni«tt«ii  t videnee  thereof  satis* 
10  tbt  Adminutrator." 
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December  16 


hat  they 

ectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewon|an  from 

he  Clerk 


Is  herebf 
Ion  fOI  el 


Tht  Mil  was  ord«t-«d  to  be 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
alder  was  laid  on  the  ubie. 

ooacmraaiON  on  OROANizATtotf 

■XaOtmVB  BltANCH  OP  TKl 


OP  THI 
OOVKItN. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  submltti  d  the  fol- 
lowing coolartace  report  and  iutcment 


ts.  That 


tngrosMd 
the  third 
toreoon- 


oivthe  bill  (H.  R.  4449)  to  amtnd  the  act 
of  July  7.  1947,  so  as  to  authorlae  tht 
Commission  on  Organliatlon  of  the  Bx- 
eciitlve  Branch  of  the  Govarnment  to 
pn>cure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  or< 
gattiiatlons  thereof: 

COMFSBSirCI   BSFOST 

The  eommlltee  of  conference  on  th*  dli> 
agreeing  votee  ci  the  two  Ho\to«s  on  the 
amtndment  cf  th«  Sensu  to  the  bill  (H,  K. 
44<ie)  to  amrttd  tho  Act  of  Jul;  7,  1947.  M 
as  to  authorlM  the  Commtuton  on  Organlia- 
tlon of  th«  Bxacutiv*  Branch  of  tha  Ouvem- 
mant  to  prucure  tha  temporary  or  Intarmit- 
tettt  aervtcea  of  experts  or  coasultanta  or 
ofitaniaattoru  thfrtof,  having  met,  after  full 
ani  free  canfrrence.  have  agreed  to  reeom- 
VM  nd  and  do  recomflsend  to  Xhm  reepeetlve 
Houaet  as  follows: 

That  the  Mouse  recede  from  Its  dlsagree- 
mtnt  to  the  Amendment  of  the  Benote  and 
•gae  to  the  aeme  with  an  amendment  as 
f ol  Iowa :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
tnierted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Intert 
thi)  foUowtng: 

"(b)  lemce  of  an  Individual  at  a  mem- 
bei  of  the  Commtaalon  or  employment  of  an 
Individual  by  the  Commission  aa  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  any  bualneas  or  profoaelonal  field, 
on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or 
wit.hout  compensation,  shall  not  Im  consid- 
ered as  service  or  employment  bringing  such 
Individual  within  the  provisions  of  sections 
lot)  or  113  of  the  CrlroUial  Code  (U.  8.  C. 
1940  edition,  title  ig,  sece.  itt  and  908 ) .  or  of 
section  19  (e)  of  the  Contract  Settlement 
Act  of  1944,  or  of  any  other  Pe<lsral  law  im- 
potlng  reatrlctlons,  requirements,  or  petisl- 
ties  In  relation  to  the  employment  of  per- 
sons, the  performance  of  services,  or  the  pay- 
mint  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  conueo- 
tlon  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter 
involving  the  United  lutes," 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same, 
Olasi  I.  HomcAN. 

ClASSNCI  J.  Bsoww, 
Castis  Manasco, 
M*n»90ri  on  tht  far!  ot  tht  Noutt, 

Oaoaea  D.  Aiubn. 
John  L.  llcOun.iAit, 
MsfMfers  en  lAe  Perl  of  |Ae  fSHsle, 

STAfSMain 

llie  msnagers  on  the  part  of  the  Mouse  at 
ths  rnnfarenes  on  ths  disagreeing  votes  of 
th«  iwo  Houses  on  I  ha  amendmsnt  of  ihs 
ieiiata  to  the  bill  (N  R  4460)  to  ameiut  the 
Ai)t  of  July  7,  1947,  BO  as  to  auihnri«s  the 
eittnnuselaa  aa  Otpunesiion  df  the  laeeti- 
tiv<>  Srsaeh  el  the  Oovenimeiti  to  tiroiure 
the  temporary  or  intermitieht  s#i  vines  ol  es* 
per w  or  eonsuiianis  or  organiisiKws  thereof, 
submll  the  roUowiitg  ststemenl  in  esplsna- 
tlui)  of  the  elTeet  of  (he  itrtioit  nsreed  upon 
by  the  oonfereee  and  reiHuitntauded  in  the 
aeettmpsnylng  ronferenee  rrpuftl 

The  House  bill  amended  seett#n  1  of  Pub* 
lie  Law  lia.  aoth  Oongrees,  ahd  provided 
In  uubeertiort  (h)  of  the  antpntlxd  •nctlon 
that.  iioOtiiiH  i'(iiit«iM»(i  III  MooUiiii*  mu  and 
111  of  the  C'rimiMsl  Oxie  nhnlj  be  dneinad 
to  spply  to  any  meml)fr  of,  ur  tu  any  person 
heriitofove  or  hereafter  emplolred  by,  the 
Conimleelon  en  Organlsstlon  of  the  litecu- 
tlve  Branch  of  the  Qovernmenl.  The  Sen- 
ate amtndment  amended  this  eubseotlon  to 
read  as  follows: 

'lb)  Service  Of  an  individual  as  a  aen- 
ber  of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  aa 
Indivittual  by  the  Commlsalon  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  any  business  or  profe*stonal 
field,  nn  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  oootMBSStlon,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered ss  eerrne  or  employment  bringing 
such  individusi  within  the  provisions  of  eee- 
tloo  100  or  113  of  the  CrUnlnal  Code  (U.  S.  0.. 
194(>  edition.  Utle  If.  sees.  198  and  a08),  or 
of  s«clkm  19  (e)  ot  the  Contract  Settlement 


Aet  of  1944,  or  of  any  other  Pederal  law  Imi 
posing  reetrlotlons,  requlremenU,  or  penaltlsi 
In  relation  to  the  employment  of  persons,  the 
performanoe  of  services,  or  the  payment  oij 
reoelpt  of  oompensatlon  la  conneoUon  with 
any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  Involving 
the  United  States:  Provided,  however.  That 
with  rrgnrd  to  eiaployeea  no  exemption  from 
any  provision  of  the  laws  eited  In  this  sub^ 
section  shall  be  effective  until  the  respective 
Committees  on  Expenditures  In  the  Kxecu«f 
tlve  Depsrtmenu  of  the  Senate  and  Houai^ 
shsll  certify  that  the  employment  of  suon 
person  is  desirable  In  the  public  Intereet."  j 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  Incorporates  the  provisions  of  the  Sen 
ate  amendment  with  the  exception  of  th4 
above  quoted  proviso. 

Class  I.  HomiAW, 
Classnci  J.  Brown, 
Cabtsr  Manasco, 
Managtri  on  tht  Fart  of  tht  Houtt, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker.  1 

ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  4469)  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  7. 1947,  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Commi.ulon  on  Organisation  of  the 
Executive  Branch  oX  the  Oovernment  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  coiuultants  oi 
organisations  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  roquost  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohlof 

There  wu  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  ] 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  stato- 
ment  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohiot 

There  was  no  objeotion.  i 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement.  I 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Spaaker.  t 
am  sure  that  It  will  take  only  a  momeni 
or  two  to  explain  this  conference  report. 
This  report  appUos  to  the  blU  whloh^ 
passed  the  Houst  unanlmouMy  a  few 
days  ago  to  give  to  the  appointees  of  tht 
OoBimlsslon  on  Organisation  of  the  Ek" 
•eutlve  Branoh  of  the  Oovernment. 
whieh  ts  headed  by  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  as  Chairman,  ekemptlon 
from  the  provlsloni  of  tht  law  relative  to 
Ciovornment  omployHi  or  appuintooi 
having  any  iagal  or  bualntii  transaction! 
with  the  Potfsral  Oovernm^^nt,  It  is  neo* 
tssAiy  Id  havt  etrlalh  rxpei'tn.  ladmU 
elans,  englneere,  and  leaden  from  busU 
ness  life  head  ud  the  various  task  fnrrei 
making  studlH  for  the  Commission.  The 
amendment  In  eontroveny  wai  a  pro- 
viso whirh  had  been  added  to  the  bill  In 
the  Sonaio  which  would  require  thai 
every  employee  of  the  Commission  had 
to  be  approved  or  rertlHed  by  the  House 
OommlttM  on  Expenditures  and  tht 
Senate  Committee  on  Exprndliuree, 
which  was.  of  course,  an  enthfly  un- 
workable provision.  The  report  hat 
been  approved  by  all  the  members  of  tht 
oommiitco  of  conference.  The  Commit- 
tees  on  Ixptadlturee  on  both  sidei  of  tht 
Capitol  are  satlsned  with  this  report,  I 
am  sure  that  it  Is  a  good  bill,  at 
amended,  and  I  hope  this  report  will  bt 
approved. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objectioo, 
the  previous  quMtlon  ts  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tht 
table. 
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LIAVI  OP  ABSBNCB 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
eenoe  wa.i  granted  to  Mr.  Btjassr  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  ARtmB) ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  oflncial  business. 

B3fTBN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  HESELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permlMion  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD  In  connection  with  House  Joint 
Resolution  273  and  Include  an  answer 
prepared  at  his  request  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  WolcottI. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  HORAN, 
and  Mr.  TOLLEFSON  asked  and  were 
given  pcrmlJuUon  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Rtccao. 

Mr.  DURHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
RscoRD  and  Include  a  letter. 

Mrs.  ROOBR8  of  Massachtiseits  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  her 
remarks  In  the  Rcooso  In  three  Instances, 
and  to  Include  In  one  a  letter  from  the 
Veteruns  of  Foreign  Wars  regarding  cer- 
tain veterans'  matters.  In  another  a  let- 
ter from  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee regarding  certain  veterans'  mat- 
ters, and  in  a  third  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  Army  Times  regarding  what  the 
veterans  want  in  the  way  of  legislation 
and  benefits. 

DOM  TOUR  OOVSRNIflNT  SMKLL 
DIPFBRINT  LATELY? 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dreu  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
?lee  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requcat  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUOH  D,  SCOTT,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  do  high  prices  trouble  you? 
Are  you  inflation  dixsy?  Do  you  suffer 
from  congestion  of  unpaid  billst  Is  there 
an  empty  feeling  in  your  pocketbookf 

WattI  You,  too,  can  be  a  sueotss. 
Join  the  happy  family  of  those  In  the 
know.  Get  on  the  Truman-admtnlstra- 
tlon  ilde— the  Inelde.  Learn  Govern- 
ment secrets,  gamble  In  grain,  speeulate 
In  the  martcet— you.  too,  can  be  a  million- 
Aire,  for  further  details  see  M  Pauley. 
Ihv  PonflrmaMon,  ask  George  Allen  about 
Argmtlntt  dealH,  Special  opporiuni tit's 
through  Marlllme  Commlnslnn  contracts. 

Our  satisned  oustomerN  Inrhtde  for- 
mer Cabinet  officers,  former  Army  of- 
noeni.  and  other  wealthy  people  In  and 
out  of  Oovernment. 

Want  to  make  money?  Join  the  ad- 
minlNtratton  fight  against  the  cost  of 
living.  Better  still.  Join  the  administra- 
tion and  solve  your  personal  problems. 

Why  worry? 

INCOMI  TAX  RIDUCTtOH 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJeoUon  to 
tht  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objeotion. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  the  first  Ux  bUl  to  grant  real 
relief  to  the  tower-Income  groups  with- 


out Jeopardising  the  retirement  of  the 
public  debt,  which  should  be  paid  of!  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  bill  will  relieve  the  people  most 
seriously  afflicted  by  the  current  Repub- 
lican inflation  In  two  ways:  It  will  give 
everyone  a  reduction  of  $100  In  his  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  for  himself  and  each  of 
his  dependents.  It  will  reduce  prloM  by 
curbing  the  drive  of  corporations  to 
charge  all  the  trafBc  will  bear. 

It  further  ends  the  dlscrlmlniitory 
taxes  on  transportation  and  telephone 
and  telegraph  service  which  are  hurting 
western  consumers  and  western  produc- 
ers In  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  fuller  de- 
velopment of  our  section  of  the  country. 
Such  excise  taxes  that  discriminate 
against  any  part  of  the  country  ar*;  un- 
fair and  Intolerable.  My  bill  will  wipe 
them  out. 

We  all  know  that  income-tax  reduction 
can  be  achieved  in  different  ways.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  IMr. 
KmrreoHl.  talks  in  terms  of  stlmuUtlng 
management  Incentive  and  Investment 
capital.  I  talk  and  my  bill  would  set  in 
terms  of  bread  and  milk  and  shoesi  and 
keeping  the  American  consumer  in  the 
buying  market.  The  gentleman  from 
Mlnnnesota  I  Mr.  Knutson  1  wants  to  play 
this  tax- reduction  game  in  dlamon^ls.  I 
say  let  us  play  It  In  hearts. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  harsh  nMUlty 
that  a  large  segment  of  the  people  with 
lowest  incomes  have  already  sufletred  a 
brutal  reduction  In  their  sundard  cf  liv- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  current  Inflittlon. 
It  Is  this  segment  of  our  people  who  need 
our  protection.  Income  tax  should  not 
force  people  below  the  minimum  levels  of 
health  and  decency.  A  personal  exemp- 
tion of  merely  1600  or  $900  falls  to  meet 
the  problem  in  the  face  of  today's  run- 
away prices, 

I  have  chosen  the  per  capiU  credit 
against  tax  liability  rather  than  an  in- 
crease In  personal  exemptions  because  It 
does  the  Job  wh«ro  the  Job  needs  to  be 
done,  An  Increase  In  exemptions  means 
more  to  those  whose  need  for  tax  irellef 
is  least.  .    ^    ^ 

The  1100  tax  credit  I  propoet  it  iibout 
the  oqulvalent  of  a  lAOO  Increase  in  per- 
sonal exemptions  for  those  who  are  lAXed 
at  the  starting  rate  of  10  percent.  These 
are  the  onei  who  moat  need  the  bpnt^flis 
of  lower  tales.  Xt  wilt  mean  the  tdetitlral 
dollar  decrease  In  taxes  for  those  In  the 
I7B.000  class. 

My  bill,  unlike  the  Knutson  10«JIO-ao 
plan.  Is  an  honest  across- thr- board  ux 
reduction  with  the  same  amount  of  tax 
relief  for  all. 

My  rost-of-llvtni  credit  wtll  eftcuso 
from  payment  of  Federal  income  tax 
single  persons  with  a  net  Income  cf  up 
to  I1.0M.  married  persons  up  to  |il,050. 
and  married  couples  with  two  children 
up  to  14.100.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  oost-of-llvlng  allowance  is  too  gen- 
erous to  the  low -Income  groups.  May  I 
point  out  that  the  1939  Income-tax  ex- 
emption for  a  family  of  four  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  a  15,000  to  I5.S00  ex- 
emption under  the  prloes  prevailing  to- 
day. Congress  must  give  immediate 
consideration  to  the  plight  of  ttie  mil- 
lions of  unorganised  teachers,  clerks, 
civil  servants,  and  farm  workers  who  find 


it  iBiposslble  to  strike  for  higher  wages 
to  meet  the  increased  eost  of  living. 

The  cost  of  living  $100  per  capita 
credit  for  individual  Income-Ux  payers, 
their  wives,  and  dependents  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  16,000,000.000  of  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  the  excess-profits  ux. 
This  revenue  will  also  offset  the  repeal  of 
excise  taxes  oo  transporUUon.  tele- 
phone,  and  telegraph  servloes. 

The  excise  taxes  on  transportation  of 
persons  and  property  and  on  long-dis- 
Unce  telephone  and  telegraph,  discrim- 
inate against  the  people  and  Industry  of 
the  far  West.  PaclAc  coast  coiuumors 
must  pay  a  tax  of  3  percent  on  the  ship- 
ping charges  on  articles  produced  In  the 
Bast  and  Middle  West,  while  western 
manufacturers,  farmers,  and  lumbermen 
find  their  competitive  disadvantage  in 
eastern  markets  Increased  by  the  Ux  on 
transportation  of  property.  Moreover. 
California  resorts,  3.000  miles  away  for 
many  United  States  residents,  are  con- 
fronted with  the  obstacle  of  the  16-per- 
cent tax  on  passenger  tickets  and  berths, 
which  works  to  the  advantage  of  vaca- 
tion spots  closer  to  the  population  cent- 
ers. Slmllhr  discrimination  against  the 
far  Wetit  results  from  tiie  a6-percent  Ux 
on  long-distance  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service.  Since  the  Uxes  generally 
enter  into  business  costs,  they  operate  to 
disturb  competitive  relatlomi  ol  western 
business.  In  addition,  these  taxes  are 
generally  regreulve  and  constltuU  an 
undue  burden  on  individuals  with  low 
Incomes. 

DurUig  the  war  the  exoess-proAU  Ux 
was  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
antt-inflation  and  antlproflieering  pro- 
grams. Why  should  it  not  be  used  now? 

Profits  are  the  highest  in  our  history 
and  inflation  is  a  greater  threat  to  our 
economy  today  than  it  was  during  the 
war.  CorporaU  profiu  afur  taxes  for 
the  first  half  of  1947  were  at  an  annual 
rau  of  117.000.000.000— more  than  IT 
ptretnt  above  the  profits  of  banner  war 
year  1141.  The  Nation  must  be  pro- 
tected from  iU  peacetime  profiteers. 

The  November  letur  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  showed  that  the 
annual  return  on  investment  for  the 
first  •  months  of  1947  of  leading  cor- 
porations In  more  than  a  doaen  major 
industries  is  soaring  beyond  that  of  last 
year.  Food-products  cornoratlnni;  are 
earning  80  perot^ni  annually  after  uxes, 
while  BMnufaoturers  of  texilles  and  ap- 
parel are  receiving  a  profit  of  N  peretil 
on  investment. 

My  bill  to  restore  the  96-pereent  tax 
on  the  adjusted  excesa-profiu  net  in- 
cnmo  of  corporations  will  assure  the 
Treasury  of  an  income  adequate  to  re- 
duce the  national  debt  in  a  manner  that 
will  further  aid  the  American  consumer. 
With  the  imposition  of  this  antiproflt- 
eering  tax,  corporations  will  lose  their 
incentive  te  raise  prices  and  further 
squerc(«  the  consumer. 

My  bill  would  limit  corporation  profite 
te  either  the  average  earnings  of  the 
corporation  during  the  years  1910-M. 
or  te  6  percent  of  Invested  capiUl  up 
to  $6,000,000  of  capital,  with  an  addi. 
tional  6-  to  6-percent  profit  on  invested 
eaptUl  over  86,000,000.  In  ao  event, 
however,  oould  the  combined  corporate 
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Tncome  antf  excess-profits  taxes  be  ireat- 
er  ttum  80  percent  of  corporate  eAi  nlngs. 
In  the  face  of  the  current  Repv  blican 
Inflation,  every  action  that  we  tak  >  must 
be  predicated  upon  the  need  for  pi  otect- 
Inf  the  American  people  from  Insi  curlty 
and  fear  of  being  submerged  ben^th  a 
rising  tide  of  prices. 

CALEHDAR    WXDNCSDAT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
committees  In  order  on  Wednesda^r  next 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcgn  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HOUSE  X>INT  RESOLUTION  2t3 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
llttanimou5  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extepd  my 
remark.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frofi  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROONEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  ju^t 
vious  to  the  roll  call  vote  this 
on    the    Joint    resolution — House 
Resolution  273— of  the  National 
tion  of  Manufacturers  to  rellev 
needy  members  "from  the  operaflon 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  of  all  ot)  er 
straints.  limitations,  and  prohlblt^ns 
law"  under  the  guise  of  the  title 
resolution  to  aid  In  the  stablllzattlon 
commodity    prices    to    aid    In 
stabilizing  the  economy  of  the 
States,    and    for   other    purpases 
majority  leader,  my  distlngui.^ 
league    from    Indiana    (Mr.    H.^ 
stated  that  the  excuse  of  the 
leadership  for  attempting  to  foist 
propa<iition    upon    thLs   Hou5e 
American  public  under  suspension 
rules  was  the  fact  that  we  wer; 
within  the  last  6  days  of  this  sessiqn 

I  join  with  my  New  York 
of  the  minority  in  saying  that  I 
alterably  opposed  to  adjoummen 
time  when  we  should  stay  on  the 
stead  of  taking  time  for  a 
vacation. 

The  American  housewife  has  no 
tlun  of  the  impossible  high  cost 
log.    While  our  time  is  taken  up 
ing  another  gift  for  the  Republican 
money  campaign  contributors 
rising  suil   further  and   inflation 
tinues  to  run  wild. 

What  is  the  majority  party  go  ng  to 
do  about  it? 

XXlAIlf  ON  POOD  OP  AMERICANS  tfZ  AID 
ABROAD 


^hed 


ard 


House 


Unani- 
for 
re- 


Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

mous  consent  to  address  the 
1  minute  and  revise  and  extend 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
why  we  are  supposed  to  be  here 
situation  with  reference  to  high 
I  Just  want  to  show  you  what  this 
try  exported  in  grain  previous  to 
and  what  we  are  doing  now 
to  the  war  we  exported  4.6  percent  of 
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our  grain  and  today  we  are  exporting 
52.4  percent.  Canada  exported  18.2  per- 
cent t«fore  the  war.  and  today  she  is 
exporting  23.8  percent.  Australia  ex- 
ported 9.7  percent  before  the  war  and 
now  Ij.  exporting  4.8  percent. 

That  shows  you  how  the  other  coun- 
tries are  shipping  less  than  they  did  be- 
fore, and  what  a  great  amount  we  are 
shipping.  That  is  the  reason  for  our 
high  prices.  Argentina  shipped  41  per- 
cent before  the  war.  and  today,  that  is, 
from  1946  to  1947.  she  shipped  14.8  per- 
cent. All  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  exported  26.5  percent  belore  the 
WAT.  and  today  are  exporting  4.2  percent. 
The  great  burden  Is  falling  upon  the 
United  States  to  furnish  foodstuffs,  and 
foodstuffs  are  the  things  that  are  so  high, 
and  the  things  that  the  American  people 
are  crying  for.  Yet  we  are  setting  out 
to  msLke  agreements  to  ship  out  practi- 
cally everything  from  this  country  that 
we  can  scrape  together,  which  will  re- 
sult in  boosting  the  prices  of  those  com- 
modities, and  the  American  family  will 
have  to  do  without,  because  they  can- 
not get  the  things  they  want  or  else  will 
have  to  pay  prices  way  beyond  what  their 
pocketbooks  will  stand  for.  and  all  this 
happening  at  a  time  when  they  have 
gotten  more  wages  than  they  have  ever 
gotten  In  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
yet  the  prices  are  high.  Now  what  we 
can  do  to  stop  that,  if  we  Just  have  sense 
enough  to  do  It,  would  be  to  limit  a  lot 
of  these  exports  so  that  Americans  can 
Anally  buy  these  commodities.  That  Is 
what  we  ought  to  do.  and  the  quicker  we 
do  It  the  better  It  will  be  for  America. 
By  doing  that  we  will  be  looking  after 
our  own  constituents,  our  own  people. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  National  Week 
of  the  United  States  News  of  Decem- 
ber 12: 

BBAIN  ON   FOOD  OT  ABCOUCANS  ST   AID  ABKOAO 

Why  the  United  States  Is  to  be  pinched  for 
some  kinds  of  food  is  shown  in  the  chart. 
The  food  pinch  will  be  most  acuta  In  early 
months  of  1M8. 

Grain  Is  the  principal  base  for  the  food 
supply.  Total  grain  exports  from  countries 
such  as  the  United  States,  which  produces 
more  than  enough  for  home  use.  maintain 
the  prewar  average  of  about  38.500,000  tons 
a  year. 

Before  the  war,  the  United  States,  on  an 
average,  supplied  1.310.000  tons  of  this  total. 
That  was  less  than  5  percent  of  world  exports 
of  grain.  Nations  of  western  Btirope  looked 
elsewhere  than  to  the  United  States  for  their 
supplies.  Farmers  of  this  country  went 
begging  to  seU  their  surplus  abroad. 

In  the  past  year — the  year  ended  July  1 — 
the  United  States  supplied  the  outside  world 
with  nearly  15.000,000  tons  of  grain,  or  52.4 
percent  of  the  grain  Imports  of  nations  that 
need  to  Import.  United  States  farmers.  In 
other  words,  have  been  providing  more  than 
10  times  as  much  grain  as  before  the  war. 
lioat  of  this  grain  is  given  free. 

The  ITnlted  States  is  forced  to  squeeze  it- 
self to  help  others  with  free  grain.  By  giving 
on  this  scale.  United  States  taxpayers  pay 
directly  for  the  grain  to  be  exported.  Then 
they  pay  again  through  the  higher  prices  they 
pay  for  foodstuffs  becaxise  of  the  scarcities 
growing  from  large  exports. 

WhUe  the  United  States  Is  exporting  10 
times  as  much  as  before  the  war,  most  other 
export  nations  are  exporting  leas. 

Argentina  supplied  an  average  of  11.637.000 
tons  of  grain,  or  41  percent  of  Importing  na- 
tions' purchases,  before  the  war.  In  the  year 
past.  Argentina  supplied  4.220.000  tons,  or 


14.8  percent  of  tbe  total.  She  supplies  only 
a  third  as  much  as  before  and  gets  up  to 
$6.00  a  bushel. 

Canada  supplied  18  2  percent  of  world  grain 
Imports  before  the  war,  23.8  percent  in  th« 
past  year. 

Australia  supplied  nearly  10  jjercent  of 
world  imports  before  the  war  and  only  4.8 
percent  recently. 

Other  nations  supplied  7.504.000  tons  of 
grain  before  the  war,  or  20.5  percent  of  the 
total.  Since  the  war  these  nations  supplied 
1JX)0,000  tons,  or  around  4  percent. 

The  United  States,  straining  Itself  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  Europe  for  grain,  probably 
cannot  keep  up  its  export  page  another  year. 
Bad  weather  may  cut  the  1948  wheat  crop. 
Exports,  to  be  520,000.000  bushels  this  year, 
might  have  to  be  cut  to  300,000,000  bushels 
next.  If  that  happens,  western  Europe  will 
need  either  to  grow  more  itself  or  to  look  to 
prewar  suppliers  for  mere  grain. 

The  time  when  the  United  States  carries 
almost  all  the  load  may  be  passing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Merkow]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

UNITED   STATES   AIR  SUPREMACY   ONLY 
ROAD  TO  THE  PEACE 

PRESENT  POSmON  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
half  century  has  witnessed  the  meteoric 
ascendancy  of  the  United  Slates  to  its 
present  unparalleled  position  of  world 
leadership.  Gloriously  victorious  In  two 
great  world  wars,  this  Republic  has  ar> 
rived  at  a  place  of  influence,  prestige, 
and  power  never  before  equaled  by  any 
nation  In  all  the  annals  of  human  his- 
tory. It  is  our  duty  to  a  struggling  hu- 
manity to  continue  to  exercise  In  this 
postwar  period  the  same  high  quality  of 
leadership  that  we  have  displayed 
against  the  cruel  and  barbarous  on- 
slaught of  aggression  and  tyranny  in  the 
two  world  wars.  We  are  in  a  crucial 
period.  The  decisions  to  be  rendered  by 
the  United  States  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture will  determine  the  course  of  civili- 
zation for  many  succeeding  generations. 

In  this  current  struggle  to  establish 
freedom  and  peace,  the  highest  caliber 
of  statesmanship  is  demanded — a  states- 
manship comparable  to,  yes.  and  even 
superior  to,  that  required  in  winning  a 
great  war.  The  .superb  challenge  of  this 
world-rocking  era  Is  to  create  perma- 
nent peace  so  that  all  mankind  may 
dwell  without  fear  of  enslavement  and 
death  in  an  environment  of  friendship 
and  freedom.  World  leadership  for 
peace  has  been  literally  thrust  upon  this 
Republic  by  the  swift  and  unrelenting 
movement  of  events.  Destiny  is  bidding 
us  rise  to  this  historic  occasion,  assume 
responsibility  commensurable  with  our 
power  and  lead  with  a  resoluteness  the 
people  of  this  earth  to  liberty,  justice, 
and  the  realization  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life. 

VaBPAXZONESS 

The  most  important  and  by  far  the 
most  vital  of  all  principles  in  a  realistic 
platform  on  foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States  is  the  rapid  achievement  and  the 
continued  maintenance  of  full  and  ade- 
quate preparedness  for  defense  on  the 
sea.  on  the  land,  and  more  especially  In 
the  air.  All  the  funds  required  to  keep 
us  the  strongest  military  nation  on  the 
planet  should  be  unhesitatingly  appro- 
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priated  by  the  Congress  and  then  having 
done  this  the  Congress  should  insist  that 
the  armed  services  e£Bciently  and  effec- 
tively move  to  an  early  and  full  realiia- 
tlon  of  this  proposed  goal.  A  strong  and 
powerful  United  States  is  the  surest 
gtiaranty  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  so- 
ciety of  free  nations.  Only  by  adopting 
and  acting  upon  the  principle  of  suffi- 
cient preparedness  will  we  be  able  to  win 
the  long-protracted  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged  for  the  achievement  of  an 
enduring  peace. 

An   SUPKUfACT 

On  several  occasions  I  have  stated  on 
this  floor  that  air  supremacy  by  the 
United  States  must  for  our  own  national 
interests  become  an  actuality  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  regardless  of 
the  cost,  the  effort,  or  the  sacrifice  in- 
volved. In  a  telegram  to  President  Tru- 
man and  the  Republican  leadership  of 
the  Congress  on  August  21  of  this  year.  I 
strongly  urged  the  calling  of  a  special 
session  to  adopt  the  Marshall  European 
Recovery  Program  "and  to  strengthen 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  the  air  force." 

In  my  remarks  today,  I  will  speak  spe- 
cifically about  air  power.  United  States 
air  supremacy  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  ever  hope  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  a  permanent  peace.  Air  power  is 
peace  power.  This  should  be  so  obvious 
to  anyone  who  gives  even  the  slightest 
thought  to  the  present  disastrous  trend 
of  world  affairs  as  to  eliminate  without 
any  further  discussion  any  arguments 
against  the  proposition.  We  must 
achieve  an  air  force  equal  to  any  air  force 
or  combination  of  air  forces  on  earth. 
United  States  air  power  is  the  key  to 
the  future  well-being  and  happiness  of 
the  world. 

Former  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P. 
Patter-'son  in  testimony  before  President 
Truman's  Air  Policy  Commission  stated 
that  a  powerful  air  force  wiU  cause  any 
"present  or  future  aperessor  stop,  look, 
and  listen — and  what's  more  he  will  stay 
stopped." 

We  do   not   need   the  strongest  standing 
army  in  the  world,  or  the  strongest  standing 
navy  In  the  world- 
He  said— 
but  we  do  need  the  strongest  air  force. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  delivering  the 
atom  bomb  to  the  target  as  weU  aa  the  prob- 
lem of  defense  against  use  of  the  bomb  on 
us.  We  can  make  no  headway  with  either 
problem  unless  we  have  command  of  the 
air. 

Robert  A.  Lovett.  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  who  from  1940  to  1945  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  for  Air  told  the 
commission : 

This  country  has  got  to  make  up  its  mind 
whether  It  will  be. the  leading  air  power. 
There  is  nothing  more  pathetic  than  a  sec- 
ond-rate air  power  because  while  you  have 
s  sense  of  security  there  Is  no  security. 
Creating  air  power  Is  expenrive,  but  as  far 
as  I  know  it  is  about  the  cheapest  way  of 
buying  security  that  there  is.  This  is.  of 
course,  a  hard  decision  for  peace-loving 
people  to  make. 

EEASONS    FOB    AIR    SUFRXMACT 

There  is  an  imposing  array  of  impel- 
ling reasons  why  the  United  States  must 
have  air  supremacy.  Overwhelming  air 
power  is  required  to  protect  our  world- 
wide interests.    In  view  of  the  Russian 


program  of  expansion  and  aggression,  air 
strength  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  make 
our  voice  heard  in  world  affairs  and 
if  encroachment  on  strategic  points  is 
to  be  resisted.  Complete  control  of  the 
air  is  the  only  defense  against  the  atomic 
bomb.  The  vast  oil  supplies  of  the 
Middle  East  which  will  soon  furnish  the 
blood  of  our  economic  system  must  not 
go  unprotected.  The  money  which  we 
propose  to  spend  on  the  Marshall  Plan 
to  bring  recovery  to  Western  Europe  will 
be  thrown  away  if  we  do  not  achieve  air 
superiority  to  make  our  security  and  the 
respect  for  our  will  certain.  Failing  to 
strengthen  our  armed  forces  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  will 
be  Jeopardized  and  the  decline  of  the 
leadership  of  this  Republic  will  be  a 
favorite  subject  for  dissertations  by  the 
historians  of  the  future. 

DNl'l'U)  STATES  INTEXXSTS 

There  are  no  longer  any  far-away  or 
inaccessible  places  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  The  astounding  development  of 
aviation  has  brought  the  continents  in 
close  proximity  one  to  the  other.  The 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  globe- 
encircling.  In  Western  Europe,  chaos 
would  definitely  undermine  our  se- 
curity— therefore,  the  necessity  for  giv- 
ing aid  to  stabilize  that  feverish  and 
distraught  continent.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  our  stakes  are  tremendous. 
Russian  domination  of  strategic  outposts 
on  this  sea  would  imperil  our  safety.  In 
the  Near  East  United  States  oil  interests 
are  vast  and  illimitable.  This  supply 
must  be  protected  for  our  use  in  peace, 
and  in  the  event  of  war  the  availability  of 
petroleum  reserves  of  this  region  for  use 
by  the  United  States  would  be  crucial. 

To  Illustrate  the  close  relation  of  air 
power  to  oil  we  constructed  a  great  air- 
field at  Dhahran  in  Arabia  close  to  the  oil 
fields.  With  a  proper  agreement  with 
King  Ibn  Saud  and  with  a  powerful  air 
force  ready  to  move  in,  in  the  event  of 
trouble,  we  could  protect  the  oil  fields  of 
the  Middle  East  against  aggression.  At 
the  present  moment  we  lack  the  strength 
to  do  anything  about  an  attack  on  this 
vital  area.  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran 
might  hold  the  southern  front  against 
such  attack  for  a  short  time,  but  without 
supporting  air  power  from  the  United 
States,  the  whole  Mediterranean  area  and 
the  entire  Near  East  would  crumble.  We 
must  acquire  and  maintain  air  fields 
around  the  world  for  use  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  our 
interests  extend  deep  into  all  sections  of 
the  Pacific  area.  Since  we  are  a  world 
power,  strategic  points  in  all  parts  of  the 
planet  are  of  life  and  death  importance 
to  our  national  welfare.  National  sur- 
vival will  depend  upon  this  ability  to 
defend  these  points. 

To  Insure  the  protection  of  our  in- 
terests, air  power  is  imperative.  The 
whole  science  of  defense  has  radically 
changed  and  is  changing  with  the  on- 
ward march  of  aviation.  To  protect  and 
resist  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  employ 
overwhelming  air  power  and  to  employ 
it  with  the  utmost  speed. 

UNrrCO  STATES  POemON  SBOtTLD  BE  MAOE  CLXAB 

Our  position  must  be  made  perfectly 
clear.    We  should  have  it  thoroughly 


understood  that  we  will  use  our  strength 
to  stop  and  defeat  aggression  Just  as  we 
have  done  on  two  occasions  within  the 
last  30  years.  We  should  emphatically 
state  that  an  attack  directed  at  certain 
strategic  positions,  the  integrity  of  which 
we  deem  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  considered  an  im- 
friendly  and  inimical  act  The  world 
should  be  informed  that  when  there  is 
any  encroachment  upon  the  strategic 
areas,  such  as  the  approaches  to  the 
Atlantic,  Gibraltar,  Greece,  Dardanelles, 
Turkey,  Iran,  the  Near  East,  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  so  forth,  that  the  ag- 
gressor making  the  encroachment  will  t>e 
met  at  once  with  our  concerted,  sus- 
tained, and  unrelenting  resistance.  Any 
movement  on  the  points  I  have  mentioned 
would  constitute  an  attack  on  our  coun- 
try and  a  threat  to  our  national  life.  To 
take  such  a  position  as  I  have  outlined 
requires  air  power — swift,  overwhelming, 
devastating  air  power. 

If  we  have  any  idea  of  maintaining 
our  place  in  the  world.  It  is  imperative 
for  us  to  make  certain  our  control  of 
the  air.  Should  we  recede  from  our  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership,  we  will  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  clarion  call  of  destiny 
and  this  Republic  will  in  a  short  space 
of  time  be  relegated  to  a  second  position, 
or  even  lower  down  the  scale  in  world 
affairs.  I  am  certain  that  I  speak  the 
feeling  of  my  countrymen  when  I  assert 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  which  I  am 
capable  that  we  will  never  allow  this  to 
happen. 

ItWRAM  AIMS 

Even  a  cursory  perasal  of  Russian  ac- 
tivities impresses  us  with  the  ultimate 
goals  toward  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  striving.  These  ob- 
jectlvec  are  antagonistic  to  our  own  in- 
terests and  to  the  interests  of  liberty- 
loving  people  everywhere.  Since  the  war 
Russia  has  actually  annexed  over  273,000 
square  miles  of  territory  with  a  popula- 
tion of  24.000.000  people.  By  use  of  pup- 
pet governments  she  has  extended  domi- 
nation to  no  less  than  12  countries  with 
the  total  population  exceeding  165,000,- 
000.  This  is  clear,  telling,  and  indisput- 
able evidence  of  a  most  brazen  program 
of  expansion.  Obviously,  the  end  of  this 
sinister  drive  has  not  even  been  ap- 
proached. 

In  Germany  the  Soviets  are  opposing 
stubbornly  any  attempt  to  unify  the 
country  economically,  thus  making  it  im- 
possible to  revive  the  industrial  heart  of 
Europe.  In  all  probability,  the  present 
London  conference  will  be  wrecked  be- 
cause of  this  and  other  issues  on  which 
the  Russians  remain  adamant  in  their 
refusal  to  cooperate.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  a  notorious  record  without  parallel 
for  wrecking  international  conferences 
and  for  blocking  the  progress  of  man- 
kind toward  peace. 

In  France  and  Italy.  Communist  ac- 
•  tivity  against  the  United  States  has  been 
increasing  with  disconcerting  rapidity. 
The  Communists  are  doing  everything 
that  lies  within  their  power  to  defeat  our 
attempts  to  assist  in  European  recovery 
and  to  make  it  utterly  impossible  for 
Europe  to  ever  re-establish  herself  on  a 
sound  economic  basis.  The  current  ac- 
tivities of  the  Communists  in  Prance  and 
Italy  demonstrate  how  vicious  and  how 
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hostile  is  the  Soviet  Union  to  any 
tlw  United  SUtes  is  attempting  t 
oompUsh.    They  wish  to  push  us 
pletely  out  of  Europe. 

By  cresting  as  much  unrest  as . 
tiM  tactics  of  the  Communists  arc 
signed  to  prevent  economic,  social, 
politics]  stability  in  France  and  in 
countries.      They    are    trying — anc 
must  keep  this  constantly  in  min 
create  such  conditions  as  will  preseht 
us  as  discouraging  a  picture  as  po^ble 
of  the  economic  and  social  Instabill 
Prance  so  that  we  will  become 
giving  aid.    Their  tactics  are  to  disc 
the  United  States  for   the  purpose 
making  Prance  look  to  the  East  Inste  id 
to  the  West.  They  accuse  us  of  ''impc  rial- 
ism"  and  economic  intervention  Ir 
internal   affairs   of   Prance   and 
European  countries,  all  of  which 
say  is  aim^  at  economic  enslaveiient 

The     Communist-controlled 
ganda  agencies  say  that  our 
Is  rotten,  that  our  books  are  rotten 
our  films  are  rotten,  and  that  ever>' 
In  connection  with  the  United 
rotten.    This  is  the  type  of  stuff 
being   spewed   out   of   the   Communist 
propaganda  agencies  in  Western 
and  the  Near  East 
'  In  Greece,  the  bandits  are  being 
and  abetted  by  Moscow-controlled 
bania  and  Yugoslavia  and  by  the 
munists  in  Greece  Itself.     In  the 
East   the   vitriolic   outpourings   by 
Communists  directed  against  the  Udited 
States  are  of  such  volume  and  intensity 
as  to  indicate  conclusively  that  an  unde- 
clared propaganda  war  is  in  full 
raw  against  this  country.     InAltra 
nterepresentatlon.  abuse,  and  lies 
sUtute  the  program  of  vilification 
Communist  Russia  is  hurling  agains 
United  SUtes. 

rossniuTT  or  attack 

In  view  of  what  the  Soviet  leadeis  In 
the  Kremlin  have  done  and  are  dcing. 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  t  leir 
final  goal  is  world  domination.  The  wl- 
Icies  they  are  following  lead  directl  r  to 
war.  We  must  no  longer  extenuat;  or 
temporize.  We  must  view  the  activ  ties 
of  Russia  coldly,  analytically,  and  dis- 
passionately. If  anyone  feels  that  the 
conclusions  I  am  drawing  are  incon  ect 
I  simply  say  look  at  the  record  andj^by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

In  view  of  the  activities  of  the  Kreihlin 
and  in  view  of  the  tenets  of  the  phili  so 
phy  of  Karl  Marx  so  firmly  rooted  in  the 
philosophy  that  motivated  Nazi  C  er- 
many.  It  is  axiomatic  that  an  atuck  by 
communism  which  is  an  aggressive.  >el- 
Ugerent  fighting  force  will  be  made  u  wn 
the  United  SUtes  if  and  when  Russia  |ind 
the  Communists  believe  the 
is  at  hand.  Mr.  Stalin  and  his  „ 
will  stop  Just  short  of  that  line 
they  think  the  United  SUtes  will 
sUnd  and  fight.  In  view  of  the  . . 
which  I  have  hastily  summarized. 
In  view  of  Moscow's  noncooperation 
rising  tide  of  Soviet  insults,  and  the 
rearmament  of  Russia,  we  will  be  __ 
gent  of  our  duty  to  our  country  if  we 
not  mold  at  once  an  all-powerful 
air  force.  Gen.  Carl  Spaata.  Chief  of 
Air  Force,  has  estimated  that  Russia  _ 
14.000  first-Hue  combat  planes,  whld 


more  than  three  times  the  present  total 
of  the  United  States.     This  comparison 
emphasizes  the  need  for  action  in  in- 
creasing our  air  strength, 
pofibble.      An  pown — ohlt  detzmsz  acaimst  atom  bomb 
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Air  power^verwhelming —  is  the  only 
possible  defense  against  the  atomic  bomb. 
Any  nation  contemplating  an  atUck  on 
the  United  States  will  hesitate  only  if 
she  knows  that  within  a  period  of  hours 
from  the  time  the  attack  is  made  there 
will  be  delivered  in  reprisal  a  knock-out, 
devasUting,  reUliatory  blow  from  the 
air.  The  United  States  can  be  immunized 
against  attack  from  the  air  by  building 
a  completely  unassailable  and  invincible 
air  force.  With  air  supremacy  and 
atomic  supremacy  any  aggressor  would 
not  entertain  the  idea  of  an  atUck  upon 
us  because  it  would  be  perfectly  clear 
that  the  cities  of  the  country  making  the 
attack,  the  industrial  centers,  the  lines 
of  communication,  and  great  segments 
of  the  population  would  be  wiped  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  a  practically 
instantaneous  single  paralyzing  blow 
from  the  air.  Only  by  being  fuUy  pre- 
pared to  deliver  such  a  blow  within  a 
matter  of  hours  after  the  first  indication 
of  an  impending  assault  upon  us  will  we 
be  able  to  consider  ourselves  to  possess 
any  measure  of  security.  We  have  the 
ability,  the  resources,  the  strength,  and 
the  will  which  we  must  begin  to  exercise 
to  create  an  air  force  fully  capable  of 
accomplishing  the  objectives  I  have  set 
forth. 

THK  soTirrs — JUST  AS  RrrutB — havc  muwn  us 

A  FICTUIS  I 

The  obvious  reason  for  my  recommen- 
by  the  Soviet  Union  lead  us  to  the  con- 
dations  is  that  the  policies  being  pursued 
elusion  that  if  and  when  their  leaders 
consider  the  time  to  be  propitious  they 
will  move  to  attack  us  and  to  attack 
areas  the  integrity  of  which  are  essential 
to  our  security.  Mr.  Hitler  in  his  book. 
Meln  Kampf .  explained  to  the  world  with 
striking  lucidity  his  intentions.  In  fact. 
he  drew  a  picture  so  obviously  clear  that 
even  the  most  unobserving  and  the  most 
disinterested  person  could  not  have  pos- 
sibly failed  to  thoroughly  undersUnd 
what  the  dicUtor  of  Germany  had  in 
mind  if  and  when  he  was  in  a  position 
to  strike.  For  years  the  final  victims  of 
Hitler's  fury  sat  idly  by  debating  whether 
or  not  Hitler  really  meant  what  he  wrote 
and  debating  whether  or  not  he  would 
really  sUrt  a  war.  They  got  their 
answer. 

Fortunately  for  us.  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  while  others  stood  be- 
tween us  and  the  might  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. We  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  in  both  great  world  wars  but  now 
time  in  its  relentless  course  has  moved  us 
onward  and  never  again  will  we  have  a 
chance  to  build  our  defenses  after  an 
enemy  has  struck  the  blow  because  the 
blow  will  be  struck  directly  at  us.  We 
are  the  No.  1  Urget  in  the  event  of 
future  conflict. 

On  Octoter  4.  1947,  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  graphically  describes 
this  target:  > 

No  one  likes  to  see  money  used  for  mili- 
tary pTirposei  that  could  be  better  spent  on 
housing  and  soil  control  and  retirement  of 
debt.    But  uiitll  such  time  as  there  Is  world- 


wide confidence  and  security  the  United 
States  would  do  well  not  to  lag  In  Its  defense 
measures.  We  are  too  shining  a  target.  Half 
our  population  and  most  of  our  heavy  In- 
dustry He  In  what  the  air  force  people  call  the 
Central  Target  Area.  It  could  be  crisscrossed 
by  high-speed  bombers  within  an  hour.  It 
Is  bounded  by  Milwaukee.  Kansas  City,  and 
St.  Louis  in  the  West  and  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Washington  In  the  East.  It  Includes 
Chicago.  Detroit,  Columbus.  Cleveland.  Buf- 
falo. Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati.  Louisville.  In- 
dianapolis. Philadelphia,  WUmlngton,  and 
Baltimore.  How  much  each  year  Is  It  worth 
to  those  cities  to  be  reasonably  guaranteed 
against  destruction?  Who  can  name  the 
figure? 

The  Communist  philosophy  as  de- 
veloped and  written  by  Karl  Marx  in- 
forms us  clearly  that  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  Communists,  with  the  spearhead 
in  the  Kremlin,  is  to  dominate  the  world. 
If  you  doubt  it,  read  the  Marxian 
philosophy  and  there  wiU  be  no  question 
left  as  to  what  the  guiding  principles  of 
the  Communist  Party  are.  Since  the 
close  of  the  Second  World  War.  the 
Soviet  Union  by  aggressive  expansion, 
by  the  spread  of  Communism,  by  the  re- 
fusal to  cooperate,  by  deliberate  at- 
tempts to  prevent  recovery  of  Western 
Europe,  by  consUntly  re-arming  and  by 
a  never-ending  stream  of  insults  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  it  believes 
fanatically  in  the  Marxian  doctrines  and 
the  Marxian  objectives. 

The  formation  of  the  recent  Comin- 
form  in  Warsaw  to  defeat  the  Marshall 
Plan  is  evidence  that  the  ideals  of  the  "old 
Third  International"  are  still  in  the 
minds  of  the  Russian  leaders.  So  by  their 
philosophy  and  by  their  actions  the  Com- 
munists in  Russia  and  elsewhere  have 
told  us — yes  they  have  drawn  us  a  pic- 
ture of  their  intentions.  They  have  set 
forth  their  program.  They  are  develop- 
ing their  plans  to  realize  their  goals. 
Can  we  blindly  stand  by  and  debate  as 
to  what  they  are  going  to  do  if  and  when 
there  is  an  opportunity?  We  saw  what 
happened  in  the  1930s.  We  can  see  that 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time  history 
is  repeating  itself  in  almost  the  same  pat- 
tern— aggression  is  on  the  march. 

TH»  sovirrs  could  change  thb  ominous 

OUTLOOK 

If  the  Kremlin  objects  to  conclusions 
such  as  I  have  drawn,  they  have  an  op- 
portunity to  deny  and  by  actions  follow- 
ing the  denial  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  there  has  been  a  change  of  heart 
in  the  Russian  leadership.    The  present 
calamitous  world  situation  would  change 
immediately  if  there  were  the  slightest 
indication  on  the  part  of  Moscow  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviets  were  interested 
in  recovery  and  in  world  peace.    Let  Mr. 
Stalin  and  the  members  of  his  Politbu- 
reau  in  even  one  instance  evidence  co- 
operation, let  them  bring  to  a  successful 
conclusion  at  least  one  international  con- 
ference, and  there  would  be  some  cause 
for  hope     Let  a  few  days  pass  in  the 
United  Nations  without  Russia  casting 
aspersions  upon  the  United  States.  If  the 
Kremlin  were  not  bent  on  world  domina- 
tion, then  by  attitude  and  actions  it  could 
be  clearly  shown.    If  the  Soviet  Union 
wanted  economic  recovery  of  Western 
Europe,  Moscow  could  stop  criticizing  our 
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efforts  and  call  off  the  forces  which  are 
trying  to  develop  a  chaotic  state  in  Italy, 
Prance,  and  other  countries. 

PATIEMCS  KZBAU8TSD 

TVe  have  been  long  suffering  and  most 
patient.  We  have  engaged  in  diplomatic 
appeasement  even  to  our  own  detriment. 
At  last  our  patience  is  becoming  ex- 
hausted. In  the  face  of  the  open  hos- 
tility being  displayed  by  the  dictatorship 
of  Russia,  our  only  course  is  to  strengthen 
our  defenses  and  make  ourselves  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  cope  with  any  and  ell 
emergencies.  There  is  not  the  least  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  that  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorship enterUins  even  the  remotest 
desire  to  establish  a  peaceful  world. 
Even  the  most  superficial  inspection  of 
the  record  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  will  not  accede  to  any  program  other 
than  their  own  sinister  plan  which  leads 
to  the  complete  crushing  of  freedom  and 
to  a  final  and  ultimate  tyrannous  subjec- 
tion of  all  people. 

TH«    MAaSHAU.   PLAN    FOK   TCWOVZHV    EE30VIBT 

The  Marshall  Plan  for  European  re- 
covery contemplates  the  snending  by  the 
United  States  of  between  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty billion  dollars  within  the  next  4  years. 
The  economic  recovery  of  Western  Eu- 
rope Is  essential  in  this  world-wide  fight 
against  the  spread  of  communism.  An 
economically  strong  Europe  would  be  a 
great  bulwark  against  the  Red  tide  of 
aggression.  The  Marshall  Plan  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  sinking  of  Europe 
into  an  abyss  of  economic  chaos  more 
vicious  and  more  devastating  than  any- 
thing mankind  has  yet  seen. 

Victor  Kravchenko,  the  author  of  I 
Chose  Freedom,  in  a  statement  only  a 
few  days  ago  said: 

If  the  ERP  Is  passed  this  will  mean.  In  the 
first  place,  a  mighty  moral  defeat  for  the 
Kremlin,  a  blow  to  Its  authority  and  a  blaa- 
tag  Illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  Its  policies. 

If  the  plan  is  not  accepted,  the  activities 
of  the  Kremlin  can  succeed.  Complete  power 
can  be  seized  by  the  Communists.  The  pres- 
tige of  America  and  the  democracies  will  fall 
everywhere  In  the  world  and  by  the  same 
token  the  authority  of  the  Kremlin  wiU  rtee 
and  be  spurred  to  new  adventures  In  Europe 
and  Asia. 

He  further  asserted  that: 

If  the  Kremlin  spends  a  hundred  mUUon 
dollars  a  year  on  Communist  propaganda 
abroad,  how  can  America  afford  to  spend  less? 

Should  Inflation  grow  and  lead  to  a  crisis 
In  America  It  would  drag  down  Into  the  abyss 
all  the  countries  participating  In  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  This  would  bring  about  economic 
and  political  chaos  in  the  world,  and  furnish 
the  Kremlin  with  fertUe  ground  for  sticcess 
because  there  would  be  then  no  one  to  stand 
in  the  way. 

I  have  long  been  a  vigorous  supporter 
of  the  Marshall  Plan.  Long  before  the 
Secretary  made  his  now  famous  speech 
at  Harvard  on  June  5. 1947, 1  stated  that 
we  should  adopt  the  principle  of  spend- 
ing whatever  is  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  economic  recovery  of  Western  Europe 
for  the  express  purpose  of  stopping  the 
march  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  West. 
This  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our 
foreign  policy  but  the  achievement  of 
air  supremacy  should  be  considered  on 
the  same  plane  and  this  second  principle 
Is  equally  as  fundamental  In  any  realistic 
foreign  policy  for  tiie  United  SUtes.    If 


I  were  forced  to  choose  between  the  two 
principles,  the  Marshall  Plan  or  air  su- 
premacy. I  would  place  air  supremacy  as 
of  first  importance;  and  as  sad  as  It  may 
seem,  we  are  doing  scarcely  anything  to 
create  an  all-powerful  striking  Air  Force. 

As  was  so  aptly  stated  by  Francis  and 
Katherine  Drake  in  an  article  entitled 
"Our  Next  Pearl  Harbor?",  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  October 
1947: 

Does  it  make  sense  to  have  authorized 
or  committed  twenty  billions  in  foreign  aid, 
to  be  contemplating  some  five  billions  a  year 
more  tinder  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  to  have 
no  security  at  home?  This  aid  la  essential, 
of  course,  but  money  regardless,  Greeks, 
Turks,  and  others  would  surely  be  out  of  their 
minds  to  defy  the  Soviet  Union  in  favor  of  a 
distant  ally  with  only  144  bombers  which 
could  not  even  m\ister  effectively  over  Man- 
hattan. 

aiSK  TOO  caxAT 

If  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  in  West- 
ern Europe  without  full  military  pre- 
paredness at  home,  without  adequate  air 
power,  the  money  we  spend  may  be  lost 
and  all  our  efforts  to  stop  the  Red  tide  by 
trying  to  bolster  the  economies  of  Euiope 
may  be  to  no  avail.  Without  proper  pre- 
paredness we  will  be  indeed  pouring  our 
dollars  down  the  proverbial  rat  hole.  To 
secure  our  investments  in  recovery 
abroad,  we  must  have  the  power  to  pro- 
tect our  interests.  United  States  air  su- 
premacy is  a  prerequisite  to  the  success- 
full  operation  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
without  air  supremacy  I  go  so  far  as  to 
say  we  may  as  well  forget  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  trying  to  bring  about  economic 
recovery  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Mar- 
shall Plan  without  an  all-powerful  air 
force  would  involve  this  Republic  in  a 
risk  too  great  to  take.  By  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  billions  proposed  by  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  we  can  well  do  ourselves  an  ir- 
reparable injury  unless  we  have  an  air 
force  capable  of  making  our  voice  heard 
and  our  will  respected. 

DEcuNx  IN  An  powm 
By  following  an  unwise  penurious 
policy  between  1919  and  1939  the  United 
States  found  itself,  when  war  was  thrust 
upon  us.  on  the  7th  of  December.  1941, 
totally  unprepared.  Fortunately,  we  had 
time  to  correct  this  grievous  mistake. 
We  constructed  the  greatest  and  the 
most  powerful  military  machine  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  With  this  military 
might  we  made  the  major  contribution 
to  crushing  the  enemies  of  the  United 
Nations.  Out  war  machine  cost  us  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $350,000,000,000.  the 
severe  depletion  of  our  natural  resources. 
4  years  of  hard  work,  and  1,000,000 
wounded  and  300,000  dead. 

With  our  military  strength  deployed 
at  strategic  points  all  over  the  world,  we 
were  in  a  position  on  VJ-Day  to  make 
anyone  on  the  face  of  the  earth  listen 
to  our  voice  and  do  our  bidding.  We 
had  within  our  grasp  the  means  to  guar- 
antee world  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  saw  the  effects  of  our 
military  might,  particularly  the  destruc- 
tion which  resulted  from  the  strategic 
bombing  of  Japan  and  Germany.  We 
often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
one  thing  which  was  truly  and  deeply 
respected  and  feared.  I  say  "was**  be- 
cause, although  we  have  the  potoitial 


strength,  we  at  the  moment  do  not  have 
the  striking  strength  to  inspire  either 
respect  or  fear.    We  should  have  made 
It  clear  that  we  were  involved  in  the  war 
at  a  tremendous  cost  and  that  we  were 
determined  to  see  it  through  and  the 
peace  established  before  we  demobilized 
and  stripped   ourselves  of  our   armed 
strength.    Had  we  taken  a  firm,  coura- 
geous, and  decisive  stand  at  that  time,  we 
would  not  be  faced  today  by  the  aggres- 
sive expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  avowed  determination  to  control  the 
world.    Had  we  realiaed  how  much  we 
were  feared  and  respected  end  had  we 
used    our    stupendous    power,    Russia 
would  have  withdrawn  to  her  own  bound- 
aries    while     we     withdrew     to     ours. 
Through  a  Joint  international  force,  law 
and    order    could    have    been    ensured. 
There  would  have  beoi  a  sane  return  to 
peaceful  conditions. 

We  failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
exercise  our  responsibility  as  a  pre- 
eminent world  power.  We  demonstrated 
clearly  our  Immaturity  and  lack  of  sound 
judgment  and  planning  by  scuttling  our 
military  strength  before  the  terms  of  the 
peace  were  concluded.  This  hats  re- 
sulted in  the  arrogant  and  offensive 
attitude  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  so 
steadfastly  held  since  VJ-Day. 

The  stripping  of  our  armed  strength 
was  the  first  disastrous  step  in  losing 
face  with  the  other  countries  in  the 
world.  We  must  learn  that  force  Is  the 
only  language  Russia  and  her  satellites 
understand.  We  made  a  most  serious 
mistake  as  a  great  power.  The  lesson 
we  should  learn  from  this  mistake  is 
that  we  must  strive  to  regain  the  ground 
we  have  lost.  It  is  axiomatic  that  we 
cannot  make  great  and  grievous  errors 
in  this  life  either  as  an  Individual  or  a 
nation  without  paying  dearly  for  them. 
We  as  a  nation  are  paying  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  the  blunder  we  made 
after  the  end  of  hostilities. 

WX  UUST  PAT 

We  will  pay  in  one  of  two  ways:  First, 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pay  in 
terms  of  money,  resources,  and  man- 
power in  building  what  we  once  possessed 
and  so  foolishly  threw  away.  The  cost 
in  dollars  is  going  to  be  gigantic.  It  will 
run  into  many  billions.  If  we  refuse  to 
accept  this  measure  of  payment  as  a  pen- 
alty for  our  stupidity  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  will  pay  in 
terms  of  destroyed  cities,  in  terms  of 
blood,  in  terms  of  millions  dead,  and  In 
terms  of  the  loss  of  freedom.  The  con- 
struction of  an  air  force  capable  of  deci- 
sive and  immediate  retaliation  !s  the  only 
possible  way  out  of  this  worsening  situa- 
tion short  of  a  real  meeting  of  minds  at 
the  United  Nation  level.  There  Is  no  In- 
dication that  there  will  be  such  a  meet- 
ing of  minds  on  this  level  and  since 
Soviet-American  relations  are  deterio- 
rating at  such  an  alarming  and  precipi- 
tous rate,  the  building  of  an  unsurpassed 
air  force  capable  of  dealing  a  destruc- 
tive blow  in  this  atomic  age  is  our  only 
salvation  and  our  only  guarantee  of 
security. 

The  rapid  pace  of  our  Ill-timed  and  un- 
wise demobilization  left  us  scarcely  any- 
thing from  the  wreckage  of  the  most 
powerful  fighting  force  in  all  history. 
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One  could  weep  at  the  aslninits'j  of  our 
perfonnance.  Within  a  few  mont  is  after 


the  demoUUsation  order,  the  Air 
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were  unable  to  put  odc  single  st;  uadron 
in  the  air  at  wartime  standards  of  effi- 
ciency. We  liquidated  230  groups  80.000 
airplanes,  terminated  ccntracts  in  t^olvrng 
more  than  $10  OCO.OCO.OOO.  close(  more 
than  600  ZI— zones  of  interior— s  ations 
and  about  l.OCO  overseas  stations.  We 
tfispoeed  of  surplus  property  in  i  total 
amount  of  $2S.0OO.0OO  000  and  loc  t  most 
of  our  experienced  personnel,  botp  mili 
tary  and  civilian 

The  peak  strength  of  the  USAt  dur 
log  World  War  n  was  as  follows  Mili- 
tary personnel.  2.411.294.  Then  were 
343  froups  with  104  separate  squ:  drons. 
the  approximate  number  of  }lanes. 
M.COO. 

At  this  point  I  am  including  In  tny  re- 
marks   some    very    telling    paragraphs 

Drake 
nously 


written  by  Francis  and  Katherine 
In  the  article  to  which  I  have  pre 
referred.    This  shows  very  grap  lically 
how  rapid  has  been  our  decline  [in  air 
strength 
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Two  yeen  ago  «•  had  world 
the  atr.   Today,  to  tha  tbame  of  Gov.; 
of  Congress,  of  our  own  unmlndlnt; 
thla  supremacy  for  which  74000 
ainnen  lr»'d  down  their  lives,  and  foi 
wt  paid  MO.OOOU)00.000  has  been      ^ 
Bi«re  shell,  polled  down  from  2.400 
to  800.000  men.  from  SOMO  planes 
(eonbat  types)  now  In  eommlsslon. 
the  flgures  of  our  decline  In  power  of 

Loog-ranga  bombers   (B-29's)    In  Al- 
Pores  on  VJ-Day _ 

B-299    In    full    combat    readiness 
Aug.    1.    1947 

What  then  have  we  done  with  our 
taa  .  ir  strength,  with  cur  2  365  B 
bav*  put  them  in  dead  storage.  2.507  o 
To  get  them  Into  cmnbat  readiness 
require  this:  First,  from  3  to  6  _ 
get  the  plsnes  ready  to  fly.  If  we 
ground  crews;  second.  13  months  to 
air  crews,  if  we  had  the  air  crews;  thl 
other  8  mrnths  ro  weld  the  groups 
adequate  force  to  counterattack.  If 
Pcrccs  had   the  authority  and   the 
Three  months  or  2  years.  It  must  be 
same  In  the  next  war  when  every 
be  spelUng  death  for  millions. 

A  reedy  force  of  144  bombers  and  _ 
fully  imderananced  Air  Forces*  resean  h 
gram — such  is  the  travesty  of  flrst-lln< 
tng  power  that  stands  today  between 
that  "sudden,  unannounced   attack 
hierarchy  devoted  to  traditional 
oooetantly   advising   "a   balanced   de 
How  balanced  is  it  to  have  an  •!  1.500. 
program  of  men.  ships,  tanks,  guns 
planes,   and   only   144  obsolescent 
capable  of  action,  not  one  of  them 
carry  an  stem  bomb  directly  to  a 
enemy?    Whatever  may  have  been  th  t 
fxtlness  of  battlewagons  and  carriers 
past,  whatever  part  they  may  still 
the  future.  Is  It  realistic  to  place 
•5.000.000.000   emphasis   on   ships.   st__ 
35  miles  per  hoiur  when  enemy  bombe  s 
advance  at  400  miles  per  hotir  to 
millions  in  our  homeland? 


hotir 
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MnrxMCM  an  roaca  roa  mrma  stst  s 

When  hostilities  ceased,  the  Air  'orce 
Staff  reached  the  conclusion  tha  the 
minimum  level  at  which  the  Daited 
States  Air  Force  could  be  reduc<d  in 
I>e«cetime  and  still  fulfill  Its  resroosi- 
hUitles  would  be  70  tactical  groupi  and 
23  separate  squadrons  with  nece^ary 
nppwUaf  aervices.  This  was  consillered 
■••■Ihle  provided  the  Air  Force  was  kept 
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modernized,  manned,  trained,  and  pos- 
sessed a  capability  for  mobilization.  The 
attainmmt  and  maintenance  of  an  air 
force  of  this  size  has  been  the  basis  for 
the  Air  Force's  recommended  budgets  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  funds  to  support  this  70- 
group  program  have  not  been  forth- 
coming and  the  current  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  provide  for  only  55 
tactical  ijroups  and  supporting  services. 

I  am  including  the  following  table 
which  indicates  the  inventory  required 
that  we  may  have  a  full  70-group  and  22- 
squadrori  Air  Force  which  is  the  absolute 
mlnimuri  : 

First-line  aircraft  inventory  requirement, 
fiscal  yar  1949 — full  70-group.  Z2-squad' 
ron.  3,100-pilot-training  progrant 
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'  Operaiiooi'  rato  (!«lrifion):  Pcrrentage  of  total  re 
miuvoirnt  (or  inventory)  which  is  As^nmed  |o  be  lost  to 
tasQsimngfacy  due  to  actual  oporaiioMi  loss,  wrwic. 
anannit,  etc.    This  ratp  is  calailattHl  from  exiicrionw 

»  Obwlesopj  ce  rate:  Perrentase  r  f  total  rcqairetrcnts 
(or  invontory  which  is  assumed  to  t«  lost  from  first-lice 
Invcrtorv  du.'  to  tb»  slrcraft  which  are  not  lost  opera 
tionally  he<>oiiiin(t  obmlneent  after  a  certain  period  of 
t'T-e.  This  r.itc  inchidex  aircraft  Ijoing  n-tincd  irniD  In- 
vrntory.  bcOTmir?  militirily  oheololo,  and  t)elnp  rerired 
to  fill  r«f|uirecieots  for  which  obsolescent  aircraft  are 
suitaMc. 

•This  flinir*  does  not  Inchide  aircraft  procurement 
"*!'*?''  »o  support  the  .Mr  National  (Ju»d  and  the 
Air  Rearrve  Training  Programs.  Thrir  requirfmenls 
have  been  ra<t  to  date  through  assignment  of  aircraft 
from  storage. 

A  troop  basis  strength  of  401.000  Is  re- 
quired to  .support  the  70  tactical  groups, 
22  separate  squadrons  and  necessary 
supporting  services. 

Under  present  cost  estimates  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $6,000,000,000  is 
required  tc  maintain  this  program.  This 
figure  includes  funds  for  the  necessary 
civilian  personnel. 

CXKIBAI.    SPAATZ    8XTMMAXT 

General  Spaatz  in  a  statement  at  a 
public  hearing  before  the  President's  Air 
Policy  Commission  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber 1947  stated  the  air  situation  very 
succinctly  in  the  following  words: 

Theee.  th«n.  are  the  elements  of  our  Air 
Force  progiam  for  security:  55  combat 
groups  by  Jsnuary  1.  1948.  which  we  believe 
shatild  be  in<  reased  to  at  least  70  stich  groups 
with  traininj  and  logistical  backing  In  ade- 
quate suppoi  ting  commands  and  a  reserve  of 
up-to-date  aircraft:  highly  trained  and 
equipped  clTUian  components  (the  Air  Na- 
tional Otiard  and  the  Organised  Reserve  I : 
modem  tnstiillatlons  and  sound  pfians  for 
hocw  deiens*;;  research  and  development;  a 


sound,  healthy  air  transport;  and  an  alert, 
progressive,  readily  expansible  air  manufac- 
turing industry;  and  a  usable  and  realistic 
plan  for  industrial  mobilization. 

Summarizing,  we  need  6,869  aircraft  for  the 
70  groups,  including  training;  3.212  for  the 
Air  National  Guard;  and  2,360  for  the  Air  Re- 
serve: The  total  amounts  to  12,441  airplanes. 
To  keep  this  force  modern  and  up-to-date,  we 
require  an  annual  procurement  of  ab3Ut  5X00 
planes,  amounting  to  approximately  46,- 
414,000  pounds  of  airframe  weight.  Also,  a 
reserve  ot  8,100  airplanes  is  essential. 

APPBOPaiAXlONS 

The  money  we  allotted  to  the  Air  Force 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $3,388.- 
000.000.  To  establish  the  minimum  70- 
group  program  as  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  we  should  have 
appropriated  approximately  $5,235.- 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year.  To  achieve 
absolute  minimum  air  force  for  safety 
and  to  have  a  reserve  of  8,100  planes  as 
determined  by  General  Spaatz.  we  must 
allocate  a  much  larger  sum  of  money  to 
the  Air  Force.  We  must  have  a  peace- 
time organization  capable  of  providing 
adequate  replacements  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  disastrous  drop  of  wartime 
strength,  should  war  start  without  v;arn- 
ing.  This  means  full  and  adequate  re- 
serves both  in  aircraft  and  personnel. 

If  the  Air  Force  has  a  70-group  peace- 
time organization  backed  up  by  a  re- 
serve and  an  Air  National  Guard.  It 
would  demand  a  procurement  program 
for  airplanes,  a  training  establishment 
and  other  activities  which  would  require 
an  expenditure  for  Air  Force  purposes 
alone  amounting  to  approximately  $6.- 
000,000.003  annually  beginning  at  once. 
This  means  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Such  a  program  would  call  for  a  force  of 
401,000  military  and  150  000  civilian  per- 
sormel,  making  a  total  of  551,000. 

I  fully  realize  that  this  is  a  staggering 
sum  of  money,  but  when  national  secu- 
rity Is  at  stake,  no  effort  can  be  spared. 
If  this  means  reducing  the  money  we 
spend  on  the  Marshall  Plan  or  making 
severe  slashes  elsewhere,  then  the  slashes 
must  be  made.  Congress  should  imme- 
tlon  bill  for  the  Air  Force  so  that  the  re- 
diately  pass  a  supplemental  appropria- 
quired  minimum  of  air  strength  can  be 
attained  without  delay.  We  should  then 
appropriate  the  additional  money  re- 
quired to  establish  complete  air  suprem- 
acy—yes, to  create  an  Air  Force  equal  to 
any  air  force  or  combination  of  air  forces 
on  this  planet. 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$500,000,000  to  be  expended  on  the  Air 
Force  between  now  and  June  30.  1948 
This  sum  could  be  obligated  and  used 
economically  during  the  remainder  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
plementing the  proposed  70-group  pro- 
gram. Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1948  we  should  appropriate  to  achieve 
the  irreducible  minimum  ah-  protecUon 
for  the  United  States  $6,000,000,000  an- 
nually, as  I  have  stated  above.  It  should 
be  emphasized  and  re-emphaslzed  that 
the  suggested  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000,000  and  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $6,000,000,000  beginning 
with  the  next  fiscal  year  will  provide  for 
this  country  only  the  barest  minimum 
peacetime  Air  Force. 
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Even  with  the  allotment  of  fimds  I 
have  advocated.  It  will  be  1952  before  the 
United  States  will  have  achieved  the  70- 
group  program  were  we  to  start  at  once. 
When  this  70-group  program  Is  a  reality 
we  will  have  only  the  basis  on  which  air 
supremacy  could  be  achieved.  Should 
we  be  attacked,  this  70-group  Air  Force 
would  be  just  suflSclent  to  blunt  the 
enemy's  first  offensive.  We  would  not 
have  supremacy  and  before  we  could 
achieve  It  a  period  of  18  months  would 
be  required.  To  win  a  war  we  must  have 
an  Air  Force  of  approximately  175  to  200 
groups. 

In  view  of  these  startling  facts  and  in 
view  of  the  feverish  manner  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  Increasing  her  armed 
strength,  we  must  act  with  haste  to  ac- 
quire air  security  for  the  United  States. 
It  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  continue  to 
talk  tough  if  we  have  no  intention  of 
moving  to  secure  adequate  preparedness. 
A  nation  cannot  make  Its  will  felt  in  the 
modem  worid  with  a  $3,000,000,000  air 
force.  I  hope  that  we  will  exercise  the 
foresight,  the  courage,  and  the  states- 
manship to  grant  at  least  the  appropri- 
ations necessary  to  obtain  the  70-group 
program.  Personally.  I  would  make 
available  much  larger  funds  in  order 
that  we  might  reach  the  goal  of  complete 
air  supremacy  in  the  immediate  future. 
I  hope  that  at  an  early  date  the  Con- 
gress will  make  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Air  Force  and  that  we 
will  unhesitatingly  grant  the  $6,000,000,- 
000  annually  to  give  this  Republic  the 
minimum  air  power  necessary  to  guar- 
antee our  security. 

On  December  3,  1947,  the  New  York 
Times  referred  to  testimony  given  by 
various  witnesses  before  the  President's 
Air  Policy  Commission  stating: 

Whatever  the  differences  In  detail,  there 
has  been  Impressive  unanimity  on  one  point. 
This  Is  the  serious  situation  In  which  we 
find  ourselves  today  in  the  matter  of  air 
power.  Practically  without  exception,  wit- 
nesses, military  and  civil,  have  hammered 
with  all  the  force  at  their  command  on  the 
fact  that  the  Nation's  sscurlty  rests  on  ade- 
quate air  defense.  They  agree  that  this  Is 
expensive.  But  they  Insist  that  "push-but- 
ton warfare"  Is  still  far  away;  that  we  must 
have  ample  modern,  efficient  planes,  men 
trained  to  operate  them,  and  ample  bases 
from  which  to  fly  them.  Most  of  all.  they 
agree  that  air  power  rests  on  an  industry  as- 
sured of  a  continuing  program  over  periods 
longer  than  year-to-year  and  hand-to- 
mouth.  In  order  to  be  able  to  hold  together 
Its  trained  personnel.  They  agree  that  never 
•gain.  In  the  event  of  emergency,  will  time 
be  on  our  side. 

THE  BLEAK  rACT 

Again  I  refer  to  the  article  by  the 
Drakes: 

Our  mont^Kjly  of  atomic  weapon*  cannot 
possibly  last  much  longer,  if  indeed  It  stlU 
exists.  On  this  point  all  our  scientists  are 
agreed.  In  1940  Russian  scientists  split  the 
tiranium  atom  In  1942  the  Dnleperpetrovsk 
engineers  were  already  experimenting  with 
a  process  similar  to  the  one  used  In  our  Oax 
Bldge.  Tennessee,  plant.  In  1945  Russian 
work  was  further  expedited  by  valuable  In- 
formation from  German  sources,  from  the 
Smyth  Report,  and  from  the  Soviet  espionage 
ring  In  Canada.  Nobel  Prize  winner  Dr. 
Irving  Langmulr  stated  In  1946:  "I  believe 
that  the  Russians  wUl  have  begun  to  pro- 
duce bombs  within  about  3  years.  There- 
after, however,  there  U  a  dellnlte  poaslblUty 


that  Russia  may  accimiulate  atomic  bombs 
far  faster  than  we  do."  If  this  estimate 
proves  to  be  true,  it  barely  gives  us  time  to 
re-create  an  adequate  Air  Force  ahead  of  a 
Russian  stock  pile  of  atomic  bomba. 

There  are  times  when  men  and  women 
must  imlte  In  action  for  their  own  salva- 
tion.   We  believe  that  this  Is  one  of  them. 
We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  an 
aroused  public  opinion  to  demand  adequate 
national    protection    pending    the    achieve- 
ment of  some  system  of  collective  security — 
whether      through      the     United      Nations, 
through   a   Federal   Union   of   the  Western 
Powers  or  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;   and 
further,   to  demand   of   Congress   that   this 
protection  be  adequate  In  fact,  not  merely 
in  billions  to  maintain  outdated  equipment. 
It  Is  a  bleak  fact  that  no  such  adeqviate 
protection  can  be  achieved  until  deep  Into 
1950  unless  It  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
quick  action  by  a  Special  Session  of  Con- 
gress.    But  It  is  an  even  bleaker  fact  that 
there   are   few   Indications   that   Inertia   In 
Washington  will  give  way  to  realistic  action 
without 'pressure  from  the  countless  Indi- 
viduals who  mtist  be  the  targets  In  tomor- 
row's war.     Is  It  not  time  for  every  Con- 
gressman to  be  asked  whether  he  Is  satis- 
fied. In  view  of  present  world  unrest,  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  attacked  for 
several  years.    And,  If  he  concedes  the  pos- 
sibility, is  he  satisfied  with  a  first-line  de- 
fense of  144  obsolescent  bombers,  and  only 
100  new  ones  on  order? 

A  TOUGH   POLICT 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our 
policy  must  become  tough  and  tough 
quickly.    We  must  fight  Communism  on 
all  fronts.    We  should  begin  a  program 
of  counterpropaganda.   We  must  appro- 
priate the  necessary  money  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  those  countries  taking  a 
stand   against   Soviet   aggression.     We 
should  immediately  put  an  embargo  on 
all  materials  being  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
Union.   The  President  should  be  directed 
by  mandatory  legislation  from  the  Con- 
gress that  the  sending  of  goods  to  the 
Soviet  Union  must  stop  and  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  the  building  up  of  a  coun- 
try who  by  her  statements  and  her  acts 
Is  avowedly  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
Most  important,  we  should  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  our  armed  strength, 
and  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  supplemental  appropriation  I  have 
suggested  is  necessary.    This  Congress 
should  make  such  an  appropriation  to 
achieve  the  basic  minimum  requirements 
for  our  Air  Force.    The  first  thought  of 
the  Congress  after  the  Christmas  recess 
should  be  the  establishment  of  air  su- 
premacy.   This  should  take  precedence 
over  any  and  all  legislation. 

The  question  of  strengthening  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  is  the 
most  crucial  issue  before  the  country  and 
if  we  postpone  it  we  will  be  doing  so  at 
our  peril.  I  most  carefully  consider  my 
words  when  I  say  if  we  as  a  Congress 
sanction  a  condition  of  preparedness  in 
any  way  short  of  the  ability  to  bring  the 
full  might  of  the  United  States  to  bear 
at  once  against  any  aggressor  who  de- 
livers an  attack  upon  us  or  any  nation, 
the  integrity  of  which  Is  vital  to  our 
security,  we  will.  In  my  opinion,  be  negli- 
gent of  our  duty.  Such  a  course  may  be 
most  disastrous  to  the  Republic.  I  am 
making  this  plea  because  I  am  convinced 
that  were  I  to  remain  silent  at  this  crit- 
ical moment  I  would  be  failing  to  do  my 
duty  as  a  Representative  of  the  people. 


OIFLOaCATXC  BXlATIOirS — aXTSIA  Alts  THS  UHliUt 
STATSS 

To  be  perfectly  frank  no  nation  has 
ever  been  subjected  to  a  worse  barrage  of 
Insults  or  to  such  an  outflowing  of  in- 
criminating language  as  has  been  poured 
forth  against  the  United  States  by  the 
Russians.     They  are  spreading  vicious 
propaganda  to  undermine  the  confidence 
of  all  people  in  this  country.    They  are 
trying  to  Injure  us  by  spreading  words  of 
hatred,  and  they  hope  that  by  their  en- 
deavors our  activities  will  be  greatly  im- 
paired In  all  sections  of  the  world.   This 
constant  spewing  forth  of  animosity  and 
the  incessant  attacks  upon  the  United 
States  have  become  intolerable.   The  un- 
willingness of  Moscow  to  cooperate  in  any 
plan  for  world  recovery,  the  Kremlin's  de- 
termination to  expand  at  the  expense  of 
any  nation  that  stands  in  its  path,  the 
rapid  rearmament  of  the  Soviet  Uni<m, 
the  absolute  refusal  to  do  anything  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  chaos,  hunger,  sor- 
row, and  misery,  and  the  most  obnoxious 
propaganda    war    against    the    United 
States  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  without  further  ado  or  without 
further  hesitancy  Inform  the  Russian 
Government  that  If  their  propaganda 
against  us  is  not  stopped  and  if  their 
policy  of  noncooperation.  expansion,  and 
aggression  continues,  there  is  nothing 
for  us  to  do  but  to  sever  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.    No  self- 
respecting  nation  can'  continue  to  be  the 
recipient  of  JLhe  Insults  and  the  abuse 
that  we  are  taking  in  all  sections  of  the 
world  from  the  Kremlin. 

THS  Hotni  or  oEasioM 

The  United  States  must  decide  and 
must  decide  quickly  whether  or  not  she 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  world  lead- 
ership. We  must  decide  at  once  whether 
or  not  we  will  make  ourselves  secure 
against  any  and  all  aggressors.  The 
price  to  maintain  our  destined  position 
will  be  great  but  the  reward  is  freedom, 
and  no  price  is  too  high  for  liberty. 
Great  effort  and  sacrifice  are  required  to 
make  ourselves  secure  in  a  world  where 
others  entertain  neither  the  hope  nor  the 
desire  for  a  decent  international  society. 
During  the  war  I  never  heard  anyone 
ask  the  question— Can  we  afford  to  win? 
We  knew  we  had  to  win  and  we  put  forth 
the  energy  required  to  be  victorious. 
We  should  not  haggle,  hesitate,  and  con- 
fuse the  issue  by  asking  the  question — 
Can  this  Republic  In  Its  very  prime  and . 
In  its  enviable  position  of  potential  power 
afford  to  win  the  peace?  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 

We  must  win  the  peace  or  fail  in  the 
mission  for  which  destiny  created  this 
Nation.  The  Republic  has  reached  Its 
present  position  because  of  the  sweat, 
the  toil,  and  the  blood  of  the  generations 
of  hard-working  forebears  who  have  pre- 
ceded us.  generations  of  men  and  women 
who  had  the  vision  of  a  great,  free, 
powerful,  and  democratic  nation. 

If  this  generation  fails  to  go  forward 
In  the  same  pioneering  spirit  that  char- 
acterized our  forefathers  in  a  supreme 
effort  to  estalish  a  decent  world  we 
will  not  keep  faith  with  them  or  with 
those  who  sacrificed  to  make  victory  pos- 
sible in  two  great  World  Wars. 
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It  will  reQUlre  several  billion 
defeat  Communism  In  Western 
It  will  require  billions  to  build 
Force  which  no  nation  would  dari 
tack — but  these  billions  will  be 
comparison  to  whai  It  will  cost  U 
our  nesligcnce  and  Inactivity  allqw 
•elves  to  be  wiped  from  the  face 
earth  by  an  aggressor  bent  on 
of  an  atomjc  war.    Without  an  Ai 
capable  of  delivering  an 
reprisal  with  devastating  effect 
wake  up  some  morning  to  find  the 
trial  heart  of  America  complete! 
lyz^  and  our  country  defeated 
strcyed. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  most  r 
ous  situation  that  has  ever  con 
any  nation.   Our  decisions  will 
the  future  of  this  world  and  of 
tion  as  we  know  it.     Let  us 
df ht  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
powers  In  the  world  who  believe 
Is  inevitable  and  will  not  hesitate 
at  the  opportune  moment.    Let 
understand  that  the  day  has 
no  nation  is  going  to  stand 
and  an  aggressor. 

Wc  Rre  definitely  on  our  own. 
strength  and  by  our  strength 
we  be  able  to  survive.    Time  is 
out.    The  world  moves  with 
rapldiiy.     We  lost  the  alr 
that  wc  posseMed  at  the  close  of 
war.    Today,  other  powers  exc 
air  strength  but  no  nation  exceeds 
Industrial  potential  and  in  the  w 
what  is   necessary   to   giiarant 
dom — not  only  for  ourselves  but 
nation.s.     Wc  can  still  regain 
have  lost,  and  the  most  importa 
before  this  Nation  today  is  the 
ment  of  air  supremacy.    We  mu#t 
the  power  to  control  the  air  in 
lion  of  this  planet.   PaiUng  to  do 
may  in  a  very  short  period  of  tijne 
the  pricp  of  national  extinction 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor^  <Mr. 
McDowell*.  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  jAcxso!*]  Is  recogntzed] for  30 
minutes. 

RKPCRT  ON  OREECS 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Califomli.  Mr. 
Speaker,  dating  the  period  comn  encing 
October  6  and  ending  on  October  23.  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teact  si  and 
myself  made  a  trip  to  Europe  an  d  dur- 
ing that  period  spent  almost  a  m^nth  In 
the  coimtry  of  Greece. 

roccwcNto 

During  that  period  the  Member  i 
eled  hundreds  of  miles  through 
and  obtained  interviews  with  . 
personalities  both  In  and  out  of 
ment.    In  addition  to  those  prrsoiis 
nent  in  Greek  affairs,  matters  o 
mon  Interest  to  the  United 
Greece  were  discusvsed  with  repr^nta 
tives  of  the  United  SUtes  Foreigr 
Ice.  the  Greek  press.  American 
elgn    reporters,    columnists, 
writers,  officers  and  men  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force,  priests, 
villagers,    businessmen,    and 
bandits. 
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rugged,  moimtainous  terrain,  an  unbal- 
anced economy  which  has  never  pro- 
duced a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for 
the  Hellenes,  and  then  set  the  nation  in 
what  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
strategic  areas  In  the  entire  world. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  Greece 
as  an  entity  in  this  day  of  the  atom. 
The  whole  problem  of  Greece  must  be 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  rest  of  Europe  and. 
what  Is  more  important,  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  geographic  position  with 
relation  to  the  Middle  East. 

Greece  stands  on  the  flank  of  Turkey. 
Her  Island  possessions  dominate  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosphorus.  Crete  points  Uke  a  dull 
dagger  at  our  supply  line  across  the 
Mediterranean.  Her  harbors,  while  not 
the  best  in  the  world,  would  offer  facili- 
ties for  repair  and  refueling  in  the  event 
of  a  world  crisis. 

It  is  questionable  whether  Turkey 
could  conUnue  to  stand  alone  against 
militarl.«tic  aggression  unless  her  flmk 
were  coveied  to  the  west.  The  ancient 
gateway  of  invasion  to  the  Middle  East 
lies  through  Turkey  and  has  since  the 
days  of  Attila  the  Hun  and  Genghis 
Khan.  The  Iran-Turkey-Greece  axis 
stands  guard  to  the  reaches  not  only  of 
the  Middle  East  but  of  Africa  and  the 
balance  of  the  Mediterranean  world. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  America 
went  to  the  aid  of  Greece  early  in  1947. 
It  was  obvious  that  if  our  supply  lines  to 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  were  not  to  be 
placed  in  immediate  Jeopardy,  we  must 
take  positive  action  to  Insure  agr.inst 
aggression  by  militaristic  communism 
and  make  every  possible  effort  to  insu- 
late political  and  military  infiltration 
outside  the  frontiers  of  Greece  and 
Turkey.  | 

Greece  Is  a  constitutional  ihonarchy 
with  a  unicameral  legislature  elected  by 
universal  manhood  suffrage  and  a  re- 
sponsible cabinet.  On  October  18,  1944, 
following  the  withdrawal  of  German 
forces  of  cccupation.  the  legal  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  returned  from  exile  with 
the  announced  Intention  of  restoring 
constitutio  lal  government  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  of  1911.  wiiich 
had  been  reinstated  in  1935  but  had 
been  largely  Inoperative  during  the  Me- 
taxas  regime — 1936-41 — and  the  ensuing 
enemy  occupation— 1911-44.  Plans  for 
the  restoration  of  constitutions^  govern- 
ment were  interrupted  by  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war  on  December  3. 1944.  During 
the  course  of  hostilities,  the  King,  who 
had  remained  abroad,  authorized  Arch- 
bishop Dainaskinos  to  act  as  Regent. 
Hostilities  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
signature  en  February  12,  1946.  of  the 
Varkiza  agieement  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  insurgents — EAM  or  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front — providing  for 
the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  and  of  parlia- 
mentary el<K;tions.  As  a  result  of  these 
elections  arid  the  plebiscite,  the  present 
Parliament  was  elected  and  the  King 
returned. 

In  early  1947.  the  decision  of  the  Brit- 
ish Oovemaient  to  terminate  a  major 
part  of  Its  p:-ogram  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Greece,  precipitated  an 
emergency  of  Immediate  moment.   Com- 


bined with  a  dra.stlc  economic  situation 
within  its  frontiers,  Greece  foimd  itself 
also  under  military  attack  from  without 
as  large-scale  bandit  operations  flared 
throughout  the  country  And  across  the 
frontiers  of  Albania.  Yugoslavia,  and 
Bulgaria. 

The  Greek  Government  appealed  to 
the  United  States  Government  for  aid  In 
this  crisis,  and  on  May  22. 1947,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  approved 
financial,  material,  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  avert  "economic  crisis,  promote 
national  recovery,  and  to  restore  Internal 
tranquillity."  The  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress  authorized  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  furnish  such  assist- 
ance to  the  Greek  people  with  an  added 
charge  that  the  sovereign  independence 
of  the  recipient  nation  was  to  be  at  all 
times  respected  and  observed. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  Government 
and  that  of  Greece,  an  American  Mis- 
sion for  Aid  to  Greece  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  coordination,  advice, 
and  assistance.  This  mission  has,  since 
last  July,  been  functioning  in  Athens 
under  the  direcLion  of  Mr.  Drvight  P. 
Griswold,  designated  by  the  President 
as  Chief  of  the  American  Mission. 

The  economic  task  of  reconstruction, 
rehabilitation,  and  aid  has  been  greatly 
handicapped  by  Inherent  weaknesses  of 
political  structure  and  operation  and  by 
military  considerations,  largely  brought 
about  by  the  depredations  of  Communist- 
inspired  andartcs  (bandits)  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Because  of  obvious  difficulties  engen- 
dered by  such  bandit  operations,  the 
American  Mission  has  made  only  minor 
progress  In  its  several  fields  of  opera- 
tion. Generally,  the  Mission  seeks  to  Im- 
prove the  standards  of  agriculture;  to 
assist  and  advise  in  the  reconstruction 
and  repair  of  highways,  ports,  canals, 
railroads,  communications,  waterworks, 
and  hydroelectric  projects:  and  the  de- 
velopment of  such  other  legitimate  work 
programs  as  may  o.uallfy  under  the  terms 
of  the  aid  agreement. 

No  actual  starvation  was  seen  to  exist 
in  Greece  by  the  Members  preparing  this 
report,  although  ample  evidence  exists 
for  the  statement  that  malnutrition, 
especially  among  children.  Is  widespread. 
The  basic  diet  of  the  Greek  farmers  and 
villagers  has,  for  hundreds  of  years,  con- 
sisted of  bread,  cheese,  olives,  meat,  and 
wine.  A  prejudice  against  tinned  foods 
Is  almost  universal  throughout  Greece, 
which  fact  has  resulted  In  the  appear- 
ance on  store  counters  of  hundreds  of 
items  of  UNRRA  foodstuffs,  principally 
tinned.  However,  there  is  little  question 
but  that  American  shipments  of  wheat, 
cereals,  and  pulses  have  been  a  decided 
factor  in  the  prevention  of  mass  starva- 
tion, which  can  and  unquestionably  will 
develop  rapidly  should  such  assistance  be 
terminated  abruptly. 

Large  quantities  of  UNRRA  equipment 
In  Greece  still  remain  unsold  and  un- 
distributed. Poor  selectivity  and  inade- 
quate study  of  Greek  needs  resulted  In 
many  Instances  In  the  dumping  on 
Greek  docks  oX  supply  items  and  equip- 
ment totally  unsulted  to  the  needs  of 
the    country.    These    tuppUea    remain 
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warehoused  In  Athens  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Greek  Government.  Com- 
plete Inventories  are  lacking,  although 
the  aid  mission  reports  that  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  ascertain  the  type, 
quality,  and  quantity  of  such  supplies 
and  equipment,  to  the  end  that  all  such 
supplies  and  materiel  may  be  distributed 
as,  when,  and  where  needed  before  the 
end  of  June  1948.  In  q^ite  of  obvious 
shortcomings  and  sometimes  inefficient 
methods  of  control  and  distribution,  there 
'is  little  doubt  but  that  UNRRA  supplies 
were  a  considerable  factor  in  avoiding 
widespread  suffering  during  the  post- 
war period  In  Greece.  It  is  to  be  desired 
that  such  supplies  and  equipment  still 
remaining  in  warehouses  and  on  storage 
lots  will  be  distributed  within  the  next 
several  months  through  agreement  be- 
tween the  Greek  Government  and  the 
aid  mission.  It  should  be  borne  In 
mind  that  UNRRA  goods  are  not  unde? 
the  supervision  of  any  American  agency 
In  Greece,  but  are  instead  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Greek  Government 
rendering  any  absolute  direction  by 
American  authorities  impossible. 

In  all  contacts  established  with  Greek 
personalities,  both  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment service,  it  was  sought  to  determine 
whether  or  not  undue  political  influence, 
in  violation  of  the  expressed  intent  of 
the  Congress,  was  being  exercised  by 
any  American  officials  or  agencies.  In 
all  Instances,  there  seemed  to  be  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  American  participa- 
tion in  Greek  Government  affairs  was 
confined  to  advice  and  proper  suggestion 
as  to  utilization  of  Americsui  funds,  per- 
sonnel, smd  equipment.  No  evidence 
was  found  to  exist  of  undue  political 
pressure  in  any  Instance.  To  the  con- 
trary, there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
efficient  operation  and  administration  of 
the  program  of  aid  may  suffer  at  times 
because  of  a  reluctance  of  American 
officials  to  be  more  forceful  In  their 
cofitacts  with  the  Greek  Government, 
and  to  require  more  businesslike  and 
direct  methods  of  approach  by  Greek 
authorities. 

The  primary  mission  to  Greece  of  the 
Members  submitting  this  report  was  to 
be  a  study  and  report  of  communism. 
Its  forms,  its  propaganda,  its  strength, 
and  Its  connection  with  the  bandit  ac- 
tivities. It  became  apparent  Immedi- 
ately after  arrival  in  the  country,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  study  would  necessarily 
cut  across  other  forms  of  endeavor  and 
Into  fields  of  study  coming  under  other 
Jurisdictions  and  committees.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  the  point  in  question,  the 
demolition  by  bandits  of  a  railway  bridge 
Is  not  only  a  military  problem.  The  re- 
construction of  the  bridge  becomes  in 
turn  an  economic  question  of  costs  and 
accounting.  Almost  every  difficulty  con- 
fronting Greece  today  is  of  such  a  dual 
character.  That  a  relatively  stable  gov- 
ernment has  been  formed  In  the  face  of 
obstacles  and  adversity  Is  a  tribute  to 
Greek  determination  and  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  rehabilitation  measures. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  American  mis- 
sion In  Greece,  economic  chaos  was  found 
to  exist.  Food  was  almost  exhausted, 
foreign  exchange  largely  expended, 
bandit  bands  gaining  in  strength  through 


voluntary  enlistments,  a  terrorised  popu- 
lation, low  civilian  morale,  an  impossible 
political  situation  where  some  members 
of  government  in  high  office  were  in- 
clined to  be  party  men  first  and  Greeks 
secondly. 

Since  that  time  the  mission  has  suc- 
ceeded In  achieving   some  measure  of 
financial  stability,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  majority  of  Greek  Government  of- 
ficials.   Voluntary  recruitment  for  the 
bandits  has  almost  ceased,  with  replace- 
ments being  on  the  basis  of  forced  serv- 
ice from  which  the  individual  concerned 
escapes  at  the  first  opportunity  offered. 
Pood,  due  largely  to  American  imports, 
has  increased  in  quantity,  and  basic  ra- 
tions are  sufficient  to  maintain  life.    The 
Greek  export  trade  gives  evidence  of  im- 
provement, and  a  system  of  export-im- 
port licenses  has  been  Instituted  by  the 
Government  on  the  advice  of  Ameri- 
can officials.   Income-tax  reform  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed,  such  legislation 
being  intended  to  distribute  more  equi- 
tably the  tax  load,  much  of  wluch  is  pres- 
ently escaped  by   rich  Greeks  abroad, 
whose  holdings  under  present  law  evade 
the  force  of  taxation  measures. 

Contracts  for  public  works  have  been 
awarded,  and  work  Is  in  progress  on 
several  projects,  including  the  dredging 
of  the  Corinth  Canal  and  the  clearing 
of  harbor  debris,  A  major  general  strike 
was  recently  avoided  by  mutual  arbitra- 
tion. 

A  high  degree  of  economic  stabiUty 
will  be  impossible  to  achieve  without 
pacification  of  the  bandit  bands.  The 
military  operations  continue  at  present 
on  such  a  widespread  scale  as  to  render 
planting  and  harvesting  of  crops  impos- 
sible in  many  areas.  Limited  harvests 
may  be  secured  In  those  areas  garri- 
soned by  the  Greek  National  Army,  but 
forced  recruiting  of  villagers  and  farm- 
ers by  the  bandit  bands  will  have  the 
ultimate  effect  of  removing  additional 
thousands  of  acres  of  arable  land  from 
cultivation.  Planned  chaos  appears  to 
t>e  the  goal  of  the  Communist  elements 
within  and  without  Greece,  and  the  seri- 
ous dislocation  of  the  economy,  plus  the 
problems  created  by  refugee  movements, 
may  be  said  to  represent  a  major 
achievement  in  this  direction. 

UNRRA  supplies  still  remaining  un- 
distributed are  a  source  of  irritation  to 
Greeks  and  foreigners  alike,  and  offer 
substantial  grounds  for  criticism  of  the 
Greek  Government. 

Hidden  assets  In  the  forms  of  disguised 
holding  companies,  registry  of  shipping 
under  foreign  flags,  stocks,  bonds,  and 
securities  held  by  Greek  nationals  in 
countries  other  than  Greece,  represent 
a  great  and  continuing  loss  to  the  legal 
government  of  the  country.  The  situa- 
tion is  not  imlike  that  prevailing  in  the 
case  of  Prance,  where  millions  of  dol- 
lars, suitable  for  collateral  on  foreign 
loans,  are  inaccessible  for  such  a  purpose. 

BBOOMMSNSATIOKa 

First.  That  a  complete  review  of  tht 
situation  in  Greece  be  immediately  in- 
stituted and  that  military  pacification 
be  accorded  a  higher  degree  of  priority. 

Second.  That  any  long-range  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  Greece  be  predicated 


upon  military  considerations  as  well  as 
upon  economic  phases. 

Third.  That  legislation  be  introduced 
providing  for  the  disclosure  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  all  assets 
held  by  Greek  nationals  in  this  country. 

Fourth.  That  strong  representations 
be  made  to  the  Greek  Government  for 
the  immediate  distribution  of  UNRRA 
supplies  into  the  Greek  economy. 

PAST   n.    POLmCAL   BACKGKOUKD 

Unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex political  structures  in  the  world  has 
been  built  in  Greece  with  the  passage  of 
the  centuries.    The  great  heritage  of  the 
Greek  past,  together  with  the  individual 
Greek's  love  for  democratic  processes, 
have  combined  to  make  extreme  indi- 
vidualism at  once  a  blessing  and  a  bane. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  roots  of 
Greek  political  life  and  the  fundamental 
bases  for  Greek  political  thoufht  extend 
Into  the  past  for  considerably  more  than 
2,000  years.    While  the  modem  Greek 
bears  slight  resemblance  to  his  forebears 
In  dress,  speech,  or  manner,  his  political 
philosophy,  in  many  instances,  stems  di- 
rect from  the  Agora,  the  ancient  market- 
place forum  of  Athens. 

POLITICAL    MCLTIMO    POT 

Greece  is  the  meeting  place  for  the 
East  and  the  West.  Rampant  tides  of 
invasion  have  swept  back  and  forth 
across  the  mountains  and  the  plains  of 
Hellas.  It  is  here  that  the  indirection 
of  oriental  thought  and  action  meets  the 
direct  processes  of  the  West  and  in  the 
blending  of  two  entirely  different  modes 
of  life,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
have  emerged  a  political  concept  equally 
puzzling  to  both  of  Its  progenitors. 

ICnJTAKT 

Of  the  three  elements  made  the  sub- 
jects of  this  report,  none  is  of  greater  im- 
portance in  Greece  today  than  the  mili- 
tary. Both  economic  and  political  con- 
siderations dim  into  relative  unim- 
portance in  the  face  of  open  and  un- 
declared warfare  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Arrayed  agsunst  Government  forces 
are  a  number  of  bandit  bands,  compris- 
ing some  18,000  irregular  andartes,  or 
guerrillas. 

Guiding  spirts  behind  the  activities  of 
the  bandits  are  most  certainly  the  Com- 
munist elements  of  Greece,  Yugoslavia. 
Bulgaria,  Albania,  and  by  indirection, 
the  Soviet  Union..  Trained  observers 
estimate  that  some  10  percent  of  the 
guerrillas  are  philosophical  Communists, 
another  10  percent  victims  of  rightist 
outrages  following  the  occupation,  while 
the  great  majority  of  those  comprising 
the  membership  of  the  bands  are  ril- 
lagers  and  farmers,  pressed  into  service 
during  the  raids  of  the  villages  of  north- 
em  Greece. 

The  policy  of  the  Greek  Communists 
appears  to  be  no  less  than  the  establish- 
ment In  Greece  of  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  which  will  be  without  organ- 
ized opposition.  Bands  are  unquestion- 
ably organized  and  directed  by  the  party 
in  a  brutal  and  outright  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Government  and  Its  legal  func- 
tions Uucughout  as  large  an  area  as 
possible. 
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To  achieve  mlliUry  confusion  and  ivil 
ciUMM.  the  Communist  Party  has  coiu  oli- 
dated  all  of  its  a(enci«  on  both  side  i  of 
"th»  Ore^k  northern  frontier.  As  de- 
termined by  the  United  Nations  Invc  stl- 
faUon  Committee,  the  Governments  of 
Yuaottevla.  Buigarla.  and  Albania  ii  ave 
actlvdy  aided  the  bftndita  who  are  fo- 
menting a  constant  struggle  wlipin 
Greece.  Political  assassination,  mur  ler, 
pillage.  Intimidation,  and  propaga  ida 
are  all  in  daily  use  as  weapons  of  att  iclc 
TwTorfred  villagers,  of  all  political  i  hi 
li»ophie5.  have  deserted  scores  of  vil- 
lages in  northern  Greece,  and  have  led 
southward  in  fear  of  their  lives.  Raic  ing 
parties,  operating  across  the  natlc  nal 
frcmtiers  of  the  country.  Icill.  loot,  ind 
bum  with  complete  abandon,  and  w  th- 
out  reference  to  the  political  belief^  of 
their  victims. 


CAKPAioi*  or  maoa 


Forced  service  in  the  bands  has 


be- 


come the  standard  medium  for  recr  lit- 
ment     Farmers  are  not  only  taJcen  by 
force  from  their  fields,  but  during  the 
course  of  raids  on  unarmed  villages  t  ley 
are    dragged    from    their    very    hoi  les. 
Roads  are  so  heavily  mined  that  eiren 
the  usually  stolid  Greek  farmer  dr  ves 
his  oxen  and  his  burros  through  the  in- 
harvested    fields    and    orchards    rather 
than     tnist     the    roadway.       Railway 
bridges  are  demolished  almost  nigttly. 
and  no  public  works  which  serves  a  i  se- 
ful  or  constructive  ptirpose  in  the  1  ves 
of  the  Greek  people  is  free  from   the 
demolition  squads,  who  under  covei   of 
night  come  down  from  the  hills  and  the 
mountains  on  their  missions  of  teror. 
■AMsm  wnx  KQtnprss 
The  guerrillas,  with  the  help  and  as- 
sistance of  Greece's  northern  neighb  )rs. 
are  in  many  cases  better  equipped  i  nd 
armed   than  is  the  Greek  Army.      Jot 
only  does  a  seemingly  inexhaustible  s  »p- 
ply  of  German  Teller  mines  find  its  \  ay 
across  the  frontiers,  but  the  Individ  lal 
bandlt^s    personal    arms    are   in    mt  ny 
cases  nirt  only  efHcient  but  new  as  w  ell. 
Bandits  interviewed  after  their  desert  on 
from     bands     engaged     in     operations 
against  the  Greek  Army  informed    he 
observers  making  this  report  that  tacy 
had  received  their  equipment — 1  Gsr- 
man  rifle.  150  rounds  of  ammunition  >er 
weapon,  hand  grenades,  bandoleer,  j  nd 
canteen — across  the  frontier.     Furt  ler 
they  stated  that  they  had  crossed  i  ito 
Greece  from  Yugoslavia  with  the  psr- 
mission.   aid.   and   assistance  of  Yu  C- 
siavian  frontier  guards.    In  addition  to 
the  military  commander  of  the  ba  id, 
each  unit  has  a  political  adviser,  caled 
a  kapetan.  whose  fxinction  it  is  to  c<  n- 
duct  classes  in  Communist  phllosop  ly. 
rtcrtcs  psovs  sooMxaAiro 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  Commui  1st 
argument,  the  tactics  of  terror  emido;  ed 
by  the  bands  has  not  strengthened  '  he 
Ccanmunist  Party  in  Greece.  The  o- 
called  National  Army  of  Liberati  m, 
lauded  by  the  world  Communist  pr»ss 
and  by  the  fellow  travelers  in  every  coi  n- 
try  In  the  world.  reiM-esents  nothing  to 
the  avnage  Greek  in  northern  Gre«e 
but  gangs  of  murdering  cutthroats. 


One  bandit,  who  had  surrendered  to 
the  National  Greek  Army  told  us  In  Salo- 
nika, shortly  after  his  capture:  "I  am 
and  have  alwa.vs  been  a  Communist  I 
believe  in  the  Communist  doctrine.  I 
am  not.  however,  a  murderer  as  well. 
For  that  reason  I  found  it  necessary  to 
surrender  myself  from  the  band  in 
which  I  had  deen  acting  as  political 
kapetan."  This  was  after  his  one  and 
only  raid  on  a  Greek  village. 

It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  villagers  would  exact  reprisals  from 
the  families  of  known  bandits.  This  is. 
however,  not  the  case.  In  every  instance 
investigated,  it  was  found  that  the  fami- 
lies of  men  known  to  be  in  the  hills  were, 
aside  from  a  certain  social  ostracism, 
granted  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  others  of  the  community. 
They  received  their  share  cf  Government 
rations,  and  oddly  enough,  according  to 
western  standards  of  government,  were 
permitted  to  draw  Government  funds, 
provided  for  those  without  visible  means 
of  support.  This  procedure  was  found 
necessary  by  the  Government  when  im- 
pressed service  on  a  large  scale  was  Intro- 
duced by  the  biindits. 

TBK    CaEEX    ASMT 

The  Greek  Army,  trained  and  equipped 
by  the  British,  is  in  large  measure  over- 
dispersed  on  the  Greek  mainland  north 
of  Athens.  In  order  to  protect  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  establish  garrisons, 
which  are.  by  the  nature  of  their  duties, 
highly  immobile,  and  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  offensive  operations. 

The  most  serious  problem  with  rela- 
tion to  army  operations  is  the  existence 
of  an  "open"  frontier,  across  which  the 
bandit  bands  move  by  day  and  by  night. 
Pursued  closely  by  Government  troops, 
the  bandits  simply  cross  the  frontier, 
often  under  the  cover  of  machine-gun 
and  rifle  fire  from  the  opposite  side.  In 
order  to  prevent  charges  of  border  Tiola- 
tions.  the  Greek  Army  forces  do  not  pur- 
sue the  bandits  into  the  territories  of 
Albania.  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgariaf 

AJtMT    ON    OETENSX 

In  spite  of  a  far  greater  nimierical 
strength  than  that  possessed  by  the 
bandit  bands,  the  Greek  Army  forces 
have  developed  a  defensive  psychology 
In  all  operations.  Upon  the  insistence 
of  Greek  representatives  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  army  staff  has  on  many  oc- 
casions reprimanded  field  commanders 
who  took  their  forces  into  offensive  ac- 
tion outside  their  garrison  area.  Each 
representative  feels  that  the  towns  and 
villages  in  his  district  are  of  such  great 
importance  as  to  merit  the  constant 
vigilance  of  garrison  troops.  | 

Thus  the  military  situation  is  further 
confused  by  the  infusion  of  political 
preference  and  pressures.  While  the 
towns  and  villages  are  no  doubt  of  the 
greatest  importance,  it  was  felt  by  the 
observers  that  the  largest  of  these  oc- 
cupied places  could  well  utilize  the  local 
manpower  for  defense,  thereby  releasing 
national-army  forces  for  offensive  ac- 
tion. The  recent  formation  by  the 
Government  of  miliUa  battalions  on  the 
order  of  the  American  National  Guard, 


should  render  it  possible  for  the  army  to 
step  up  its  offensive  operation. 

CRZXK    ARMY    TtAININQ 

Individually,  the  Greek  soldier  is  efB- 
cient.  disciplined,  and  well  trained.  It 
Is  felt  that  in  any  direct  action  between 
the  Greek  Army  and  the  bandit  forces  in 
strength,  the  only  result  could  be  a  com- 
plete rout  of  the  irregulars.  However, 
the  bandits  themselves  appreciate  this 
fact,  and  avoid  open  action  with  the 
army  wherever  possible,  relying  instead 
upon  the  hit-and-run  tactics  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  This  type  of  action  is  rendered 
effective  in  the  extremely. rugged  moim- 
tains  of  central  and  northern  Greece, 
where  an  able  commander  might  well 
dispose  an  entire  division  of  troops  with- 
in a  very  small  area  by  utilizing  natural 
cover  and  concealment.  Rocky  gullies, 
gorges,  and  defiles,  partially  covered  by 
scrub  growth,  crisscross  the  mountains 
and  wend  their  way  well  into  the  plains 
of  central  Greece.  Observation  of  ac- 
tivity is  almost  Impossible,  even  from 
small  observation  planes  sometimes  uti- 
lized for  the  purpose. 

The  Greek  Air  Force,  comprised  of 
British  Spitfires  and  various  types  of 
obsolescent  bombers,  has  been  practi- 
cally grounded  for  many  months,  due  to 
the  inability  of  Britain  to  furnish  spare 
parts  and  replacement  items.  The 
Greek  Navy  is  so  small  as  to  be  relatively 
unimportant  in  any  assessment  of  the 
military  situation  in  Greece. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  motor 
transport,  together  with  the  condition 
of  highways  and  roads,  add  further  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  Greek  National 
Army  forces.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  food  and  provender  for  forces  which 
do  not  live  off  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
tryside, necessitate  a  considerable  move- 
ment of  supplies  and  equipment.  The 
bandit  forces,  raiding  for  provisions  and 
living  entirely  off  the  land,  are  not  Um- 
ited  in  this  re-^pect.  In  small  grcup§  of 
from  100  to  5C0  men.  the  bands  move 
rapidly  from  their  point  of  entry  on  the 
frontier  to  the  village  selected  for  attack 
Following  the  attack,  the  bandits  dis- 
band if  pursued  and  make  their  way 
back  to  the  frontier  or  seek  cover  in  the 
mountains  during  the  pursuit  by  the 
army.  The  bandits  enjoy  several  ad- 
vantages in  this  type  of  warfare,  and 
isolation  of  any  considerable  number  of 
the  andartes  becomes  extremely  difficult. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Greek  Army,  although  well  trained 
and  willing  to  assume  offensive  opera- 
tions, has  been  handicapped  by  political 
considerations.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
military  situation  has  continued  to  de- 
teriorate, until  the  present  time  finds  the 
bandit  bands  in  practical  control  of  large 
areas  of  northern  Greece. 

It  appears  almost  cerUin  that  an  in- 
ternational conspiracy  exists  between  the 
Communist  elements  in  Greece.  Albania 
Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  that  this 
conspiracy  to  dominate  Greece  has  the 
active  support  of  the  governments  of  the 
last  three  named  countries. 

The  bandit  forces  receive  every  meas- 
ure of  aid  and  assistance  from  across  in- 
ternational frontiers,  in  violaUon  of  the 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
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and  that  the  findings  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Investigating  Commission,  which 
assessed  a  measure  of  guilt  to  Greece's 
northern  neighbors,  was  a  valid  and  true 
statement  of  fact 

Unless  steps  are  taken  by  the  Greek 
Government  to  insure  an  offensive  action 
by  the  Greek  National  Army  In  the  im- 
mediate future,  the  Communist-led 
bands  may  be  expected  to  announce  the 
establishment  of  a  People's  government 
somewhere  on  Greek  soil  within  a  few 
months. 

In  line  with  the  situation  as  we  found 
It  to  exist  in  Greece.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
m  light  of  the  admitted  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  has  taken  no  practical 
step  to  implement  the  findings  of  the 
Border  Investigation  Commission  I  have 
this  day  placed  In  the  hopper  a  concur- 
rent  resolution   which  calls   upon    the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make 
renewed  applications  before  the  Security 
Council  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational police  force  to  be  used  in 
Greece  for  the  purpose  of  Implementing 
the  findings  of  the  United  Nations  sub- 
committee.    Unless  these   findings  are 
implemented  the  United  Nations  will  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  have 
proven  its  inability  to  cope  with  a  situa- 
tion of  this  kind.    There  is  no  question 
but  that  aggression  goes  on,  aggression 
in  violation  of  the  United  Nations  char- 
ter.   Either  we  must  be  prepared  to  do 
by  force  whatever  we  consider  necessary 
in  the  case  of  Greece  or  we  must,  as  all 
of  us  would  prefer  to  do.  work  through 
the   international    instrumentality    for 
peace,  in  this  Instance,  the  United  Na- 
tions: however,  the  fact  remains  that  if 
Greece  falls  not  only  will  one  small  rela- 
tively unimportant  country  have  met  its 
fate  but  what  Is  more  important  Is  that 
the  agency  which  is  presumed  and  is 
alleged  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of 
such  small  countries  as  Greece,  will  suffer 
a  blow  from  which  it  conceivably  may 
not  recover. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  presence  of 
such  an  international  police  force  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  Nations  would 
be  so  great  it  is  felt  in  point  of  numbers 
the  forces  need  not  exceed  25.000  officers 
and  men.  certainly  not  a  large  quota  to 
be  raised  among  the  member  nations  of 
the  United  Nations. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  will  doubtless 
exercise  again  the  power  of  the  veto  is 
to  be  expected,  but  that  knowledge 
Bhould  now  swerve  us  from  a  p>ersistent 
and  continuing  effort  to  save  the  United 
Nations. 

The  hour  of  decision,  so  far  as  this  In- 
ternational body  Is  concerned,  Ls  draw- 
ing very  near.  Its  strength  Is  going  to 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  positive, 
definite  action  in  instances  of  this  kind 
where  its  own  subcommittees  bring  in  a 
report  that  certain  acts  of  aggression  do 
in  fact  exist. 

This  report  Is  In  and  the  whole  world 

awaits  the  answer  of  the  United  Nations. 

The    SPEAKER.    The    time    of    the 

gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Jackson  of  California, 


for  balance  of  special  session,  on  account 
of  ofBcial  buslnes.s. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  heretofore  entered,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  ColsI  Is 
recognlsKd  for  1  hour. 

BARRING   UN-AMSIICAN   PARTIES  FROM 

THE    ELECTION    BALLOT 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  call  atten- 
Uon  to  my  bill,  H.  R.  4482.  a  bill  to  bar 
un-American  parties  from  the  election 
ballot,  the  provisions  of  which  are  as 
follows : 

That  no  political  party  (a)  which  is  directly 
or  Indirectly  affiliated  by  any  means  whatso- 
ever with  the  Commxinlat  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  the  Communist  Inter- 
national.  or  any  other  foreign  agency,  politi- 
cal party,  organization,  or  government;  or 
(b)  which  either  directly  or  Indirectly  advo- 
cates, teaches.  Justifies,  aids,  or  abets  the 
overthrow  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  any  un- 
lawful means,  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  or  (c)  which  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  carries  on,  advocates, 
teaches.  Justifies,  aids,  or  &b^ts  a  program 
of  sabotage,  force  and  violence,  sedition  or 
treason  against  the  Government  <rf  the  United 
States  of  America «hall  i>e  recognized,  or  qual- 
ified to  participate,  or  permitted  to  have  the 
name  of  any  candidate  printed  on  the  ballot, 
in  any  election  In  the  United  SUtes  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  special  session  of 
Congress  was  convened  primarily  to  deal 
with  the  threat  of  communism  that  now 
confronts  our  national  security.  Earlier 
today  this  House  voted  to  authorize  the 
expenditiue  of  approximately  $600,000.- 
000  to  prevent  the  spread  of  communism 
in  Europe.  Our  national  leaders  are 
much  concerned  over  the  situation  in 
Europe,  and,  in  that  deep  concern,  they 
have  apparently  overlooked  the  activities 
of  the  Communists  here  at  home.  Evi- 
dently they  caimot  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  The  earlier  we  wipe  out  every  ves- 
tige of  this  venomous  activity  within  our 
own  borders,  the  stronger  we  shall  keep 
ourselves  to  withstand  Its  attacks  from 
other  sources.  The  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security  is  so  great  that  immediate 
and  drastic  action  must  be  taken. 

There  are  those  that  will  contend  that 
my  bill  Is  imconstitutional.  They  will 
cry  about  civil  liberties,  free  speech,  and 
invasion  of  States'  rights.  To  them  I 
have  this  to  say: 

The  founding  fathers  of  our  great  Re- 
public did  not  contemplate  In  their  guar- 
anty of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  that  such  pursuit  should  per- 
mit anyone  to  take  away  our  liberty  and 
destroy  our  happiness  through  the  over- 
throw of  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment by  subversive  means.  There  is 
more  constitutionality  in  a  move  to  pre- 
vent destruction  of  what  we  hold  dear 
than  there  is  In  the  unfettered  right  of 
communistically  inspired  lunatics  to 
take  it  away  from  us.  There  is  more 
plain  common  sense  In  the  theory  back 
of  what  I  propose  than  there  is  In  the 
whole  ideology  of  the  Soviet  Republic  and 
particularly  those  who  reside  within  our 
borders  and  adhere  to  those  ideologies; 
but  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Constitution 
of  Uie  United  SUtes.   Let  us  see  whether 


or  not  Its  provisions  are  such  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  legislation  I  propose.  We  have 
only  to  turn  to  article  4,  section  4,  which 
provides: 

The  United  StatM  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
jigainst  invasion.  ^ 

Now  let  us  determine  what  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  Constitution  intended  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  as  here  guar- 
anteed to  be.    James  Madison  defined  a 
republican  form  of  government  as  "a 
government  which  derives  all  its  powers 
directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  great  body 
of  the  people  and  is  administered  by  per- 
sons holding  their  offices  during  pleasure, 
for  a  limited  period,  or  during  good  be- 
havior."   It  is  reported  in  the  Federalist, 
No.  43.  that  James  Madison,  during  the 
debate  on  the  adoption  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, had  this  to  say  concerning  the  scope 
and  Intent  of  article  4,  section  4: 

It  may  possibly  be  asked,  what  need  there 
could  be  of  such  a  precaution,  and  whether 
It  may  not  become  a  pretext  for  alterations 
In  the  State  governments,  without  the  con- 
currence  of   the  States   themselves.    These 
questions  admit  of  ready  answers.    IX  the 
Interposition    of    the    general    government 
should  not  be  needed,  the  provision  for  such 
an  event  will  be  a  harmless  superfluity  only 
In  the  constitution.    But  who  can  say.  what 
experiments  may  be  produced  by  the  caprice 
of  particular  States,  by  the  ambition  of  en- 
terprising leaders,  or  by  the  Intrigues  and  In- 
fluence of  foreign  powers?    To  the  second 
question   It  may  be   answered,  that  If   the 
general    governments    should    lnterp>08e    by 
virtue   of   this   constitutional   authority,   it 
vUl  be  of  course  bound  to  pursue  the  au- 
thority.   But  the  authority  extends  no  far- 
ther than  to  a  guaranty  of  a  Republican 
form  of  government,  which  supposes  a  pre- 
existing government  of  the  form  which  is  to 
be   guaranteed.     As   long,   therefore,  as  the 
existing  repubUcan  forms  are  continued  by 
the  States,  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral constitution.     Whenever  the  States  may 
choose  to  substitute  other  republican  forms, 
they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  and  to  claim  the 
Federal  guaranty  for  the  latter.    The  only 
restriction  Imposed  on   them   Is,  that  they 
shall    not    exchange    Republican    for    antl- 
Republlcan      constitutions;      a      restriction 
which,  it  is  presumed.  wlU  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  grievance. 

A  more  recent  Interpretation  of  this 
constitutional  provision  is  found  in  one 
Wllloughby.  opere  citato,  supra,  pages 
214-216.  where  it  is  said: 

In  form,  the  first  clause  of  this  sect  Ion 
"would  appear  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
States  and  to  Impose  a  duty  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  such  undoubtedly 
would  be  its  effect  should  a  foreign  power 
attempt  to  impose  a  govemnient  of  any  sort 
whatever  upon  the  people  of  one  of  the 
States  against  their  will;  or  should  a  do- 
mestic revolution  result  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  not  sanctioned  by 
law  or  not  freely  agreed  to  by  the  electorate. 
In  fact,  however,  as  is  elsewhere  described, 
and  as  will  presently  be  more  particularly 
spoken  of,  this  clause  was  so  Interpreted 
during  reconstruction  times  as  to  give  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  several  years  an  al- 
most imllmlted  power  of  control  of  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  those  States  that  had  been 
In  rebellion  against  Its  authority. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  itself  define  the  term  "republican 
form  of  government."  It  has.  however,  al- 
ways been  an  accepted  rule  of  construction 
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that  the  technical  and  special  tenni  used 
In  the  Constitution  are  to  be  glvei  i  that 
meaxun^  which  they  had  at  the  tlm>  that 
Instrument  was  fzancd.  This  Is  but  r  ;ascn- 
able.  for. -In -dabnitt  of  anything  to  th>  con- 
trary. tboM  irtuo  drafted  the  Const  i  Lutlon 
are  to  be  pwumed  to  have  Intend)  d  the 
wants  which  they  used  to  have  that  m^  'anlng 
they  knew  them  to  have.  For  a  defi  iltlon. 
tllkn.  of  "republican  goTemment"  w( 
dlKOfer  wiMt.  In  1787.  stKh  a  poUtica 
WM  e«imider>  f1  to  be.  Certainly  wi 
•ay  that  the  Oovemment  of  the  13 
Inal  SUtes  as  they  existed  at  the 
the  Consltutlon  was  drafted  mxist  hsv 
consldered  as  lUiutratlng  the 
type.  Furthermore,  the  constitutions 
thoee  State*  which  have  been  admlt^ 
the  UnlOD  since  1787  must  be 
tevUiff  bMn  Impliedly  considered  repiJbllcan 
by  OongrsM  at  the  time  of  the  giving  of  lu 
■Mint  to  their  entrance  Into  the  Unl(  n 

In  the  case  of  Duncan  v.  McCal  (139 
U.  8.  4€l).  Chief  Justice  FuUer  hajl  this 
to  say: 

By  the  Constitution  a  republican 
of  government  Is  guaranteed  to  ever] 
In  the  Union,  and  the  distinguishing 
of  that  form  Is  the  right  of  the  pe<fple 
chooee  their  own  ofDcers  for 
administration,  and  pass  their  own  1 
virtue  of  the  logUlstlve  power  re, 
rtpresenutlve  bodies,  wboee  legitimate 
may  be  said  to  be  those  of  the  people 
stives;  b\tt,  while  the  people  are  thtis 
source  of  political  power,  their  govern  nenta 
nation  and  SUte.  have  been  limited  b  writ- 
ten coTurtitutlons.  and  they  have  thet  Lselves 
thereby  set  bounds  to  their  own  poi  'er.  as 
against  the  sudden  impulses  of  mere 
majorttlea. 
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Now.  let  US  determine  the  type  o 
eminent  that  the  Communists 
Last  March,  J.  Edear  Hoover.  Dire<itor 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigatio 
this   to  say   regarding  the  Comili 
Party: 

It  stands  for  the  destruction  of  our 
lean  form  of  government;  it  stands 
daatructlon  of  American  democracy;  it 
for  the  destruction  of  free  enterprise 
stands  for  the  creation  of  a  "Soviet 
United  States"  and  ultimate  world 
tkMi.     •     •     •    The  Communist  Party 
United  States  Is  a  fifth  column  If  t 
was  one. 

In  speaking  before  a  group  of  Aknerl- 
can  Communist  leaders.  Dictator  J  jseph 
Stalin  made  the  following  commeitts 

I  consider  that  the  Communist 
the  United  States  Is  one  of  the  few 
munlst  Parties  to  which  history  has 
decisive  tasks  from  the  point  of  view 
world  revolutionary  movement.    The 
tlonary  crisis  has  not  yet  reached  the 
States,  but  we  already  have  knowh 
numerous  facts  which  suggest  that  it 
proaching.    It  is  necessary  that  the 
Cosamunist  Party  should  be  capable  of 
lag  the  moment  of  crisis,  fully  equipped 
take  direction  of  futtire  class  wars 
United  States.     Tou  must  prepare 
comrsdes.  with  all  your  strength  and 
means.     Tou  must  forge  real  revolutionary 
cadres  and  headers  of  the  proletariat  s 
be  capable  of  leading  the  millions  of 
lean  workers  toward  the  revolutionary 
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This  address  of  Dictator  Joseph  I  talln 
was  published  by  the  Communist  »arty 
of  the  United  States  In  a  work  en  itled 
"Stalin's  Speeches  on  the  American 
Party." 

When  the  United  States  Goverr^ent 
tried  unsuccessively  to  deport  iarry 
Bridges  l)ecause  of  his  Communist  ac- 
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tivltles.  the  Department  of  Justice.  In 
rendering  a  legal  opinion  on  the  matter, 
said: 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  SUtes, 
a  section  of  the  so-called  Third  International, 
was  founded  In  1919;  and  after  iU  name  was 
changed  several  times  finally  became  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America. 

The  Third  International  advocated  the 
class  stniggle,  which  was  described  as  enter- 
ing the  phase  of  civil  war  in  America.  Illegal 
methods  were  also  advocated,  where  neces- 
sary, to  carry  on  its  work — systematic  agita- 
tion in  the  Army,  the  renouncing  of  patriot- 
ism, and  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of 
capiUllsm. 

The  American  section  adopted  a  program 
declaring  "The  Communist  Party  will  sys- 
tematically and  persistently  propagate  the 
idea  of  the  Inevitability  and  necessity  for 
violent  revolution  and  will  prepare  the  work- 
ers for  armed  insurrection  as  the  only  means 
of  overthrowing  the  caplUllstlc  sUte." 

The  Communist  Party- teaches  the  violent 
overthrow  of  existing  governments  Including 
the  United  States.  The  concept  reaches  back 
to  the  famous  manifesto  of  Mara  and  Engels 
of  1848.  which  declares,  "The  Communists 
openly  declare  that  their  ends  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  the  overthrow  of  all  existing 
social  conditions." 

In  the  theses  and  statutes  of  the  Third  In- 
ternational (1930)  this  doctrine  is  expanded. 
This  and  other  documentary  evidence  estab- 
lished that  it  Is  an  organization  that  advises, 
advocates,  and  teaches  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Karl  Marx,  in  his  Manifesto  of  the 
Communist  Party,  clearly  defines  the  aim 
of  communism  to  destroy  the  American 
concept  of  right  to  individual  property. 
He  said: 

The  theory  of  communism  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  sentence :  Abolish  all  private  prop- 
erty. 

He  added: 

We  know  very  well  that  capitalism  cannot 
be  abolished  without  the  use  of  forc«|. 

I 

The  following  quotes  are  on  the  general 
subject  of  Communist  threat  to  Ameri- 
can security:  | 

Over  the  years  the  American  Communists 
have  developed  a  propaganda  machine  and 
a  nefarious  and  elaborate  school  system  of 
their  own  •  •  •  and  even  In  the  cha- 
meleon cloak  with  which  they  have  now  en- 
shrouded themselves,  the  American  Commu- 
nists still  proclaim  their  loyalty  to  Marxism. 
the  antithesis  of  American  democracy. 

•  •  •  The  mere  association  of  the 
names  "American"  and  "democracy"  with  the 
Communist  youth  movement  does  not  make 
the  organization  either  American  or  demo- 
cratic. (Source:  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  In  an  ad- 
dress at  commencement  exercises  at  Holy 
Cross  College  on  June  29,  1945.) 

These  forces — 

The  forces  of  communism — 

bend  their  efforts  not  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  American  worker  within  the 
framework  of  ovir  Institutions,  but  to  destroy 
cur  American  system  by  creating  dissatisfac- 
tion, discontent,  and  disillusionment. 

The  propaganda  of  communism  Is  cleverly 
and  subtly  administered  to  our  people,  so 
that  they  are  unintentionally  seduced  by  It. 
(Source:  The  report  of  the  committee  on 
American  citizenship  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association,  issued  on  January  21.  1938.) 

Recently  the  American  press  has  talked  less 
and  less  about  the  Communist  danger.  Yet 
that  danger  has  never  been  greater  than  it 
is  today.  As  one  who  worked  20  years  under 
the  Communist  dictatorship  in  cloM  asso- 


ciation with  Soviet  leaders,  I  feel  it  is  my 
duty  to  warn  the  American  people  against 
this  Insidiously  growing  menace  to  their  free 
institutions.  (Source:  Article  in  the  Readers' 
Digest  of  October  1944,  by  Alexander  Barmlne, 
one-time  brigadier  general  in  the  Red  army.) 

Lewis  G.  Hines,  national  legislative 
representative  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  said  in  a  statement  Issued 
on  October  4,  1945: 

Coqimunlsm  Is  a  social  philosophy  dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow  of  o\ir  American  way 
of  life.  A  Communist  cannot  be  a  good 
union  man  because  while  he  would  In  all 
outward  appearances  carry  out  the  principles 
of  the  trade-union  movement  be  would  be 
prepared  at  any  moment  to  destroy  the 
trade-union  movement  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  program  of  communism,  and  this  goes 
for  all  of  our  American  institutions,  includ- 
Ing  the  church,  the  school,  or  an3rthlng  that 
would  Interfere  with  the  final  consumma- 
tion of  the  Communist  program. 

M.  J.  Olgin.  Communist  Party  leader 
and  editor  of  the  Morning  Freiheit.  de- 
scribes the  Communist  plan  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  American  Government  in 
his  pamphlet  entitled  "Why  Commu- 
nism": 

Workers  stop  work:  many  of  themv  seize 
arms  by  atucklng  arsenals.  Many  have 
armed  themselves  before  as  the  struggle 
sharpened.  Street  fights  become  frequent. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Communist 
Party,  the  workers  organize  revolutionary 
committees  to  be  In  command  of  the  upris- 
ing. There  are  battles  In  the  principal 
cities.  Barricades  are  built  and  defended. 
The  workers'  fighting  has  a  decisive  influence 
with  the  soldiers,  the  workers,  and  the 
marines. 

The  movement  among  the  soldiers  and  ma- 
rines spreads.  CapiUllsm  is  losing  lU 
strongest  weapon — the  army.  The  police  as 
a  rule  continue  fighting,  but  they  are  soon 
sUenced  and  made  to  fiee  by  the  united  revo- 
lutionary forces  of  workers  and  soldiers.  The 
revolution  is  victorious. 

Armed  workers  and  soldiers  and  marines 
seize  the  principal  government  offices,  in- 
vade the  residence  of  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  members,  arrest  them,  declare  the 
old  regime  abolished.  esUbllsh  their  own 
power,  the  power  of  the  workers  and  the 
farmers. 

Herbert  Morrison,  British  Labor  Party 
leader  and  Home  Secretary  of  the  war- 
time Churchill  cabinet,  declared  in  a 
speech  in  June  1943 : 

The  Communists  stUl  believe  In  revolu- 
tion by  violence.  They  stUl  believe  that 
bloodshed  is  necessary.  You  cannot  mix  our 
policy  of  government  by  persuasion  with  a 
party  which  fights  lu  elections  and  prepares 
for  violent  revolution  at  the  same  time. 

William  C.  Bullitt,  former  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Russia,  in  his  book 
The  Great  Globe  Itself,  stated: 

The  aims  of  the  Soviet  Government,  we 
hoped,  were  not  thoee  expressed  In  the  of- 
ficial Communist  doctrine  uu»ht  In  thS/ 
Soviet  Union.  We  knew  that  according  to 
the  Lenln-Stalln  version  of  the  Communist 
creed,  the  supreme  moral  goal  of  mankind 
was  the  establishment  of  communism  in  all 
nations.  We  knew  that  Lenin  himself  had 
considered  this  end  as  Justifying  the  use 
of  all  means  for  Its  attainment;  that  he  had 
written  In  chapter  6  of  his  pamphlet,  The 
Infantile  Sickness  of  Leftism  In  Commu- 
nism, first  published  in  1920:  "It  is  neces- 
sary •  •  •  to-  use  any  nose,  cunning,  un- 
lawful methods,  evasion,  concealment  of 
truth."  and  that  he  looked  forward  to  wars 
with  non-Communist  states  like  the  United 
States,  which  he  called  either  "bourgeois  '  or 
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"imperialist,"  before  the  ultimate  world  tri- 
umph of  communism.  He  had  stated  his 
views  frankly:  "We  are  living  not  merely 
in  a  state,  but  in  a  system  of  states,  and  It  Is 
Inconceivable  that  the  Soviet  Republic 
should  continue  for  a  long  period  side  by 
side  with  Imperialist  sUtes.  Ultimately  one 
or  the  other  must  conquer.  Meanwhile  a 
number  of  terrible  clashes  between  the 
Soviet  Republic  and  the  buorgeois  states  is 
inevitable." 

Mr.  Bullitt  continued: 

The  Soviet  Government  believes  in  a  Com- 
munist creed,  which  it  teaches  to  all  its 
children,  for  which  it  prepares  them  to  live, 
and,  if  need  be.  to  die.  That  Is  the  Marx- 
Lenln-Staim  creed  which  denies  God  and 
claims  to  be  based  on  scientific  fact;  but  Is 
based  on  the  Improbable  assumption  that 
the  establishment  of  Communist  dlcUtor- 
ship  throughout  the  earth  and  the  abolition 
of  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction will  end  all  war.  clvU  and  interna- 
tional, and  so  Improve  the  nat\ire  of  all  men 
In  all  nations  that,  in  Lenin's  phrase,  "the 
state  will  wither  away"  and  all  men  will  live 
without  a  state  in  perfect  freedom  and  hap- 
piness. As  Engels,  the  collaborator  of  Marx, 
envisioning  a  Communist  world,  wrote  "the 
machine  of  the  state  is  put  Into  the  museum 
of  antiquities,  alongside  of  the  spinning 
wheel  and  the  bronze  ax." 

Lenin  •  •  •  believed  that  the  state, 
whether  in  his  hands  or  In  the  hands  of  a 
"bourgeois  government."  was  an  Instrument 
of  violence;  but  that.  whUe  living  under 
Communist  dictatorship,  men  could  be  pre- 
pared for  perfect  freedom.  "While  there  Is  a 
state,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  freedom.  When 
there  Is  freedom  there  will  be  no  state." 

•  •  •  The  Communist  true-believer 
offers  his  life  as  gallantly  as  an  early  Chris- 
tian. He  believes  that  he  Is  fighting  for  the 
emancipation  of  all  humanity  from  all  evil. 
He  thinks  he  serves  eternal  truth.  The  Com- 
munist Party,  to  him.  Is  a  union  of  the 
faithful.  His  old  testament  is  the  books  of 
Marx  and  Engels;  his  new  testament,  the 
works  of  Lenin  and  Stalin.     •     •     • 

Since  the  highest  moral  goal,  according  to 
the  Communist  creed,  is  to  achieve  the  de- 
struction of  the  state,  following  the  estab- 
lishment  of  Communist  dicUtorshlp 
throughout  the  earth,  the  highest  moral  duty 
of  man  is  to  serve  to  promote  such  dictator- 
ship. This  supreme  moral  end.  the  Com- 
munist believes.  Justifies  all  means  for  its 
achievement,  including  war.  murder,  char- 
acter assassination,  the  pledged  word  given 
and  broken.     •     •     • 

Pour  short  statemente  of  Lenin  and  Stalin 
contain  the  fundamental  theses  on  which 
Soviet  foreign  policy  is  based: 

1.  We  are  living  not  merely  in  a  sUte,  but 
In  a  system  of  states;  and  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  the  Soviet  Republic  should  continue  for 
a  long  period  side  by  side  with  Imperialist 
states.  Ultimately  one  or  the  other  must 
conquer.  MeanwhUe  a  number  of  terrible 
clashes  between  the  Soviet  Republic  and  the 
bourgeois  states  is  inevlUble.  (Lenin.  Col- 
lected Works,  vol.  XXIV,  p.  122,  Russian 
Edition.  Quoted  with  approval  by  Stalin  in 
his  book  Problems  of  Leninism.) 

2.  Prom  the  time  a  Socialist  government  is 
established  in  any  one  country,  questions 
must  be  determined  •  •  •  solely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  Is  best  for  the 
development  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
Socialist  revolution  which  has  already  be- 
gun. The  question  whether  it  is  possible  to 
undertake  at  once  a  revolutionary  war  must 
be  answered  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
actual  conditions  and  the  Interest  of  the 
Socialist  revolution  which  hw  already  begun. 
(Lenin,  Twenty-one  Theses,  January  20, 
1918.) 

3.  It    is    necessary     •     •     •     to   tise    any 
ruse,    cimnlng,   unlawftU   method,   evasion, 


concealment  of  truth.  (Lenin,  the  Infantile 
Sickness  of  Leftism  in  Communism,  1920.) 

4.  The  Comintern  Is  the  holy  of  holies  of 
the  working  class.  (Stalin,  speech  on  the 
American  Communist  Party.  May  6,  1929.) 

The  Soviet  Government  knows  what  It 
Intends,  and,  therefore,  believes  that  wars 
are  inevlUble  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  non-Communist  states  which  It  calls 
bourgeois  or  capitalist  or  imperialist — that 
Is  to  say.  states  like  the  United  States. 

Referring  to  the  American  Commimlst 
Party,  Mr.  Bullitt  said: 

Since  the  control  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
the  C^ommunlst  dicUtorshlp  Is  the  chief 
source  of  strength  of  world  communism,  the 
Interests  of  national  Communist  parties  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union  are  subordinated  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  often 
ordered  to  change  their  strategy  and  Uctlcs 
and  to  take  positions  which  render  them 
ridiculous — Just  as  a  battalion  of  an  army 
is  often  ordered  to  sacrifice  lUelf  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  army  as  a  whole. 

The  American  Communist  Party,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  obliged  to  turn  intellectual 
somersaulU  so  often  in  following  faithfully 
the  strategic  and  tactical  changes  in  Soviet 
foreign  policy  that  only  those  who  are  Igno- 
rant of  Ite  actions  can  regard  It  as  anything 
but  a  Soviet  fifth  column,  the  members  of 
which  are  loyal  to  the  Soviet  Union,  not  to 
the  United  SUtes,  and  are  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  Soviet  Union  against  the  United 
SUtes  even  in  case  of  war.  The  American 
Communists  are  potential  traitors,  and  would 
be  ashamed  if  they  were  not.  Their  somer- 
saults from  July  1939  to  October  1945  are 
recorded  In  their  official  organ,  the  Dally 
Worker,  of  New  York,  excerpte  from  which 
follow : 

September  19,  1939 — Declaration  of  the 
National  Committee,  Communist  Party, 
United  SUtes  of  America:  "The  war  that  has 
broken  out  in  Europe  Is  the  second  Imperial- 
ist war.  •  •  •  This  war.  therefore,  can- 
not be  supported  by  the  workers.  It  Is  not 
a  war  against  fascism  •  •  •  not  a  war 
with  any  of  the  character  of  a  Just  war,  not 
a  war  that  workers  can  or  should  support. 
It  is  a  war  between  rival  imperialisms  for 
world  domination.  The  workers  must  be 
against  this  war.     •     •     • 

..»  •  •  yffg  must  keep  two  guiding 
thoughU  in  mind;  first,  allow  no  single 
measure  to  be  taken  for  purposes  of  giving 
American  help  to  either  side  of  the  imperial- 
ist conflict;  second,  find  the  most  effective 
means  of  keeping  out  of  the  war.  •  ♦  • 
These  two  guiding  thoughts  are  inseparable." 

December  6.  1939 — Poster:  "The  Com- 
munist Party  opposes  the  administration's 
plan  to  spend  $3,000,000,000  next  year  to 
strengthen  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Forces. 
The  reason  for  this  opposition  is  that  the 
present  government  is  following  the  policy 
of  territorial  aggrandizement  which  leads 
straight  toward  war.  with  all  the  attendant 
misery,  poverty,  enslavement,  and  death  for 
the  workers  and  other  tollers." 

May  21,  1940 — Foster,  speech  in  Philadel- 
phia on  May  17:  "If  British-French -Ameri- 
can imperialism  should  win  the  present  war 
the  resvUts  wovild  be  even  more  reactionary. 
•  •  •  The  Allied  cause  is  not  a  lesser  evil 
In  comparison  to  Hitler's.  •  •  •  Nor 
would  entry  of  the  United  States  Into  the 
war  democratiae  it  and  make  it  a  real  fight 
Jot  freedom.  •  •  •  Its  real  war  aims 
would  be  to  grab  off  all  possible  territories 
for  Itself  •  •  •  to  transform  the  im- 
perialist war  into  a  general  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union." 

January  23,  1941— Statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  Communist  Party: 

"Defeat  P.  D.  R.'s  war-powers  bill.  Get 
out  and  sUy  out  of  the  war.  Here  are  the 
facts:  This  bill  •  •  •  would  give  the 
President  unlimited  authority  to  enter  into 


foreign  entanglements  and  secret  alliances. 
•  •  •  ThU  bUl  would  cancel  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Constitution.  •  •  •  This 
bUl  would  saddle  an  unbearable  burden  of 
new  taxes  on  the  bsicks  of  America's  workers, 
farmers,  professionals,  and  small  business 
people." 

AprU  29,  1941— Manifesto  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party: 

"The  imperlallsU  have  made  the  war;  ws. 
the  people,  must  make  the  peace.  Get  out 
and  keep  out  of  the  Imperialist  war;  no 
convoys,  no  AEP;  the  Yanks  are  not  coming; 
dissolve  the  Anglo-American  war  alliance; 
for  a  people's  peace  with  no  Idemnltles  and 
no  annexations;  against  the  militarization 
of  the  United  States  under  the  false  pretense 
of  national  defense." 

June  23.  1941 — Statement  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  (signed  by  Poster  and  Minor) : 

"The  Soviet  Government  is  now  waging 
*  *  *  a  Just  struggle  for  the  cause  of  ths 
freedom  of  aU  nations  and  peoples.  •  •  • 
The  American  people  •  •  •  will  see  in 
the  cavise  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  cause  of 
all  advanced  and  progressive  mankind." 

June  30.  1941— Manifesto  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party: 

"The  people  of  America  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  to  defend  the  Soviet  Union 
means  to  defend  the  United  SUtes.  •  •  • 
"•  •  •  The  chief  guaranty  for  the  suc- 
cessful realization  of  this  program  is  ths 
struggle  for  the  United  front  of  the  working 
class  and  the  unity  of  the  American  people 
in  a  genuine  people's  front.  Such  a  united 
and  people's  front  would  be  broad  enough 
to  embrace  in  fraternal  collaboration  all 
honest  opponenU  of  Hitlerlsm,  both  hers 
and  abroad.  •  •  •  We,  on  our  part, 
speaking  In  the  name  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  pledge  our  all 
to  work  and  struggle  as  a  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  the  realization  of  this  pro- 
gram.    •     •     • 

"•  *  *  Stop  all  Government  atUcks  o& 
the  Communist  Party." 

August  5,  1945 — Sunday  Worker.  Foster, 
the  Communist  Party  convention: 

"A  few  of  the  more  important  aspecu  of 
the  party's  new  policy  are  as  follows:  (a)  Rec- 
ognition of  the  aggressive  role  of  American 
Imperialism  on  a  world  scale,  which  Brow- 
der's  policy  tried  to  hide;  (b)  a  realization 
that  a  progressive  collaboration  among  the 
Big  Three  powers  will  depend  primarily  upon 
the  role  of  lalMr  and  aU  other  democratic 
forces  in  the  world.  Instead  of  tipon  the 
good  will  or  intelligence  of  the  American 
big  bourgeois;  (c)  a  Maralan  analysis  of 
the  war  against  Japan  which  differentiated 
between  the  imperialist  alms  of  American 
big  capital  in  the  war  and  the  democratic 
alms  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  United 
SUtes  to  maintain  the  national  liberation 
character  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific." 

In  a  speech  opening  the  Presidential 
nominating  convention  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  Chicago  on  May  28.  1932. 
Earl  Browder.  general  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
made  the  following  statement: 

The  Communist  Party  is  the  only  party 
which  organizes  the  workers  and  farmers  to 
create  a  revolutionary  government  which 
wlU  confiscate  the  industries,  banks.  raU- 
roads,  etc.,  from  the  parasite  capitalists,  who 
have  proved  they  do  not  know  how  to  run 
them,  and  to  put  the  industrial  machinery 
to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  of 
workers  and  farmers. 

The  present  head  of  the  American 
Communist  Party,  William  Z.  Poster,  has 
frankly  characterized  the  political  plans 
of  the  Communists  as  follows: 

At  the  Eighth  Congress  of  SovleU.  In  1930, 
Lenin  declared   that   "Commimlsm   Is    the 
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SoTlct  power  plus  the  electrtfleatlon  d  It* 
ccuntTT"  In  th«  United  States  tbe  pr  ib- 
lem  c(  tbe  Amftitcan  working  cIub  In  acht  rt- 
tng  ■oclaium  may  be  summed  up.  as  Brc  w- 
tfer  baa  ptit  tt.  as  tba  pnatnt  Amerl4an 
tn<}uatnal  technique  pita  aoHeU. 

n- 


In  th«  hearings  before  the  Hotue 
▼estigatln«  committee  in    1930.   Pos 
was  even  more  outspoken.     This  Is 
quotation    from    his    testimony 
down  by  an  expert  stenographer: 

The  Chaibman.  Now.  are  tbe 
In  this  country  oppoaed  to  our  republican 
form  at  goTemment? 

Mr.    FoBTsa.  The    eapttaliat    democrac|r 
BfUist  assuredly     We  stand  for  a  workerB' 
faroMiB'  government:  a  government  of 
ducers.  not  a  goremmcnt  of  exploiters. 
American  capltaltat  goremment  ta  built 
controlled  In  tbe  Interests  of  those  who 
the  Industries,  and  we  say  that  the 
nent  must  be  built  and  controlled  by 
who  work  In  the  Industries  and  who  produce 

The  CnAOiMAN.  They   are  opposed  to 
republican  form  of  goremment? 

lir.   FtMrm.  Most  assursdly. 

TtM  CMAnusAM.  That  la.  what  you 
eat*  Is  a  change  of  our  republican  fom 
goTemment    and    the    substituting    al 
•OTlet  form  at  goTemment? 

Mr.  Forrca.  I  have  suted  that  a  nmdber 
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That  the  American  Communists 
given  up  the  plan  of  reaching 
by  the  use  of  force  and  violence 
recently  once   more   admitted   by 
Browder  In  his  book  What  is  Conuiiu 
nism?    He  wrote: 
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We  believe  that  the  needs  of  the 
would  b«  best  served  by  such  a  party:  ihat 
Is  why  we  ar«  f^htlng  for  It.  Beci  use 
they  ara  aa  yet  not  ready  to  accept  our  rull 
program,  we  propose  a  program  which  \  bey 
thamaclTaa  are  beglnnickg  to  voice.  This  i  oes 
not  maaa  that  w«  Communists  are  abanc  on- 
Ing  the  Idea  of  the  revolution.  We  bel  eve 
that  such  a  farmer-labor  movement  w<  uid 
glv«  a  revolutionary  education  to  the  mai  ses. 

In  1932.  William  Z  Poster,  at  that  t  me 
candidate  for  President  on  the  Commu- 
nist ticket,  said  the  following: 

our 
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tts  are  unscrupulous  tn 
of  wwapoos.     We  allow  no  consld^a- 
Uon  ot  legality,  r^lgioo.  patrlotlam. 
tfuty.  ate.,  to  stand  in  our  way  to  the 
tkn  at  effacUva  weapons.    We  propoae  to 
valop.  and  an  developing,  regardless 
— pitalialtr  eooeeptlon  of  legality 
Hgftit.  ate.,  a  graatar  power  and  then 
troa  ttem.  by  force,  the  Industries     ( 
Baarlnga  before  the  House  Un-Amerlcaa 
tlvlttai  Committee,  75th  Coog..  3d  sess 
ITS.) 

During  the  same  1933  campaign,  ifr. 
Foster  wrote  Toward  Soviet  America  in 
which  he  stated: 

Bngda  •  •  •  aUtas  tn  his  1888  p|-eX 
aca  to  the  Communist  Manifesto.  "One 
thing  eqieclally  was  proved  by  the  (Pa -Is) 
commune,  viz.  that  the  worktDg  clara  can  not 
almply  lay  hold  of  the  rCMly>aiade  state  !  oa- 
chlnery  and  wtt Id  It  for  Its  own  purpo  te 
The  capitalistic  state  must  be  broken  d<wn 
and  the  workers'  state  built  trojx  the  gro<  md 
up  en  different  prtnciplea.  and  this  was  d  3ne 
In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Reput^lcs 
(p  135). 

Its  pMt  an  and  to  the  capltallat  aystam  kill 
raqxilre  a  cooadoualy  revolutionary  act  by 
the  great  toUlng  maasaa.  led  by  tlia  Oomi  xu 
ntet  Party:  that  is,  the  conquest  of  the  s  ate 
power,  the  deatructlon  of  the  state  mactfme 
created  by  the  ruling  claa*.  and  the  organ 
tKm  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship.  tlM 
lessons  of  history  allow  no  other  conclusj  3ds 
U>-213). 
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•  •  •  the  history  of  the  American  capi- 
talistic dasB  offers  ample  evidence  that  the 
toUers  can  defeat  the  ruling  class  only  m 
an  open  struggle  (p.  216). 

The  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party. 
United  States  of  America,  would  have 
you  believe  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  their  party  and  the  recently  re- 
established Comintern  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  but  do 
not  be  fooled.  Let  us  look  at  the  record 
again.  The  very  first  sentence  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Communist  constitution 
adopted  in  New  York  July  26-28,  1945. 
states: 

The  Communist  Party.  United  States  of 
America,  Is  the  political  party  of  the  Ameri- 
can working  class,  basing  Itself  upon  the 
principles  of  scientific  socialism,  Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Marxism-Leninism  to  the  American 
Communists  is  whatever  Joe  Stalin  de- 
crees it  to  be...  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
has  testified  imder  oath  that  he  has  evi- 
dence from  within  the  Communist  or- 
ganization dated  within  the  past  year 
that  the  Communist  leaders  are  on  rec- 
ord as  sajrlng: 

In  the  event  of  war  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Russia,  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  United  States  of  America,  would 
be  with  Russia  and  make  no  mistake  atmut 
that. 

I  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Karl  Marx  and  Nikolai  Lenin, 
but  in  order  to  make  clear  just  what  the 
Communist  Party.  United  States  of 
America,  intended  by  adopting  the  prin- 
ciples of  Marx  and  Lenin.  I  would  like  to 
touch  briefly  on  this  again: 

In  1841  Karl  Marx,  in  the  preface  to 
his  doctoral  thesis,  openly  declared:  "I 
hate  all  the  gods."  Nine  years  later,  in 
an  address  before  the  League  cf  the  Com- 
munists, he  said: 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  bloody 
conflicts  are  coming.  •  •  •  The  arming 
of  the  workers  with  rifles  and  ammunition 
muat  be  carried  out  at  once  and  steps  taken 
to  prevent  the  rising  of  the  army  which 
would  be  directed  against  tbe  work- 
ers. *  *  *  If  the  small  middle  class  pro- 
pose to  purchase  the  railways  and  the  fac- 
tories, the  workers  must  demand  that  such 
railways  and  factories,  being  the  projJerty  of 
the  reactionaries,  ehail  be  confiscated  by  the 
state  without  compensation.  •  •  •  The 
workers  need  not  be  misled  by  democratic 
platitudes  about  freedom.  •  •  •  Their 
battle  cry  must  be  "the  revolution  in 
permanence." 

Nikolai  Lenin  said: 

A  morality  taken  from  outside  of  human 
aociety  does  not  exist  for  us;  It  Is  a  fraud. 
For  us.  morality  Is  subordinated  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  workers'  class  struggle.  (Re- 
ligion. New  York  edition,  195.) 

In  The  Infantile  Sickness  of  Leftism 
In  Communism.  Lenin  further  said: 

It  Is  necessary  •  •  •  to  use  any  ruse, 
cunning,  unlawful  method,  evasion,  conceal- 
ment of  the  truth. 

And  In  Problems  of  Leninism.  Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin  said  approvingly: 

IMctatorshlp  means  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  power  which  directly  rests  oa  vio- 
lence, which  Is  not  limited  by  any  lafws  or 
restricted  by  any  absolute  rules. 

In  1945  we  had  been  warned  by  10 
Catholic  bishops  and  archbishops  to  be 


constantly  on  guard  agsdnst  the  dangers 
of  Marxian  totalitarianism,  on  which 
Russian  communism  is  based.  We  were 
told: 

To  reckon  with  the  active,  eleveriy  or- 
ganlaed  and  directed  opposition  of  Marxian 
totalitarianism  to  genuine  democracy.  This 
system  herds  the  masses  under  dictatorial 
leadership.  Insults  their  intelligence  with  ita 
propaganda  and  controlled  press,  and  tyran- 
nically violates  Innate  human  rights.  Against 
It.  democracy  must  be  constantly  on  guard, 
quick  to  detect  and  penetrate  Its  camou- 
flage. 

Several  months  later.  Louis  F.  Budenz. 
who  left  the  Communst  Party  of  Amer- 
ica, in  which  he  was  a  leader,  to  rejoin 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  said  that 
communism  destroyed  the  "thinking  and 
integrity  of  the  individual,"  that  it  was 
"irrevocably  set  up  for  the  ending  of 
religion."  and  that  it  had  cultivated  "lust 
for  power."  He  said  "Communist  arro- 
gance, with  which  the  world  is  now 
familiar,  arises  out  of  this  destructive 
viewpoint." 

In  a  radio  address  on  February  2, 1947, 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Fulton  J.  Sheen  said : 

It  may  very  well  be  •  •  •  that  unless 
there  is  a  moral  revival  in  our  western  world, 
a  fulfillment  of  the  pledges  of  tbe  Atlantic 
Charter,  a  rebirth  of  family  life,  communism 
will  be  the  Instrument  for  the  liquidation 
of  a  bourgeois  civilization  that  has  forgotten 
God.  Communism  is  not  to  be  feared  Just 
because  it  is  antL-God.  but  because  we  are 
Godless:  not  because  it  is  strong,  but  because 
we  are  weak:  for  if  we  were  under  God,  then 
who  could  conquer  us? 

So  for  us: 

To  fight  communism  is  to  recognize 
the  eternal  struggle  between  the  doc- 
trines of  Crod's  moral  law  and  the  mate- 
rialistic concept  of  man  as  a  biologic 
creature  conditioned  ethically  by  his 
environment.  (These  Days,  by  George 
E.  Sokolsky,  Washington  Times-Herald, 
Mar.  18.  1947.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  place  to  fight  com- 
munism is  here  at  home.  The  time  to 
fight  it  is  now.  Let  us  remember  the 
advice  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  if  this 
Nation  is  ever  destroyed  it  will  not  be 
from  without  but  from  within.  If  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  were  alive  today.  I  believe 
he  would  say  as  General  Washington 
said: 

Put  none  but  Americans  on  guard  tonight. 

Let  us  heed  the  warning  expressed 
years  ago  by  Edwin  Markham: 

I  fear  tbe  vermin  that  shall  undermine  sen- 
ate and  school  and  citadel  and  shrine. 

I  fear  the  worm  of  fraud,  the  fatted  worm  of 
ease,  and  all  the  crawling  progeny  of 
these. 

I  fear  the  vermin  that  shall  honeycomb  the 
walls  and  towers  of  state  in  unsus- 
pecting hours. 

Because.  Mr.  Speaker — 
No  man  escapes 

When  freedom  fails. 
The  best  men  rot 

In  filthy  jalU: 
And  they  who  cried, 

"Appease,  appease," 
Are  banged  by  men 
They  uied  to  please. 

—Mann. 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  273 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro-tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  afternnoon  due  to  inclement  flying 
weather,  I  missed  voting  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  273:  however,  had  I  been  pres- 
ent I  would  have  voted  against  it  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  whole  dispute  arises 
over  the  voluntary  versus  the  manda- 
tory method  in  allocation  and  priorities. 
In  proposing  these  schemes  of  volun- 
tary agreements  they  said  they  would  do 
the  job.  but  they  will  not. 

On  last  Thursday  in  committee  I 
offered  specific  language  spelling  out  just 
what  mandatory  allocation  methods 
should  be  prescribed,  so  far  as  tin  and  tin 
products  are  concerned,  and  iron  and 
steel  products  and  in  grain  and  grain 
products,  and  freight  cars  and  other  rail- 
road facilities  and  equipment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. December  16,  1947,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


Mr.  HARTLEY:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Interim  report  filed  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  ill.  relating  to  James  C. 
Petrillo  and  the  American  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians (Rept.  No.  1162).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts:  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  H.  R.  4651.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  reinstatement  of  lapsed  5- 
year  level-premium-term  national  service  life 
insurance  on  a  comparative  health  basis  un- 
til December  31,  1948:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1164) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1148.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  sup- 
plemental estimates  of  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1948  In  the  amount  of  $1,340,000 
for  the  Federal  Security  Agency  (H.  Doc.  No. 
476);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1149.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  sup- 
plemental estimates  of  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1948  In  the  amount  of  $29,375,000 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  (H.  Doc.  No.  477);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Second  Semiannual  Report  of  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission,  covering  the  pe- 
riod ending  July  1,  1947;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON    PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WOLCOTT:  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Curreney.  H.  R.  4675.  A  blU  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1159) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT:  Committee  on  Banlrlng 
and  Currency.  Hotise  Joint  Resolution  273. 
Joint  resolution  to  aid  In  the  stabilization 
of  commodity  prices,  to  aid  In  further  sta- 
bilizing the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purjxsses;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1160).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

I 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALBERT: 
H.R.  4720.  A  bill  to  amrnd  the  Sarvlce- 
men's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended, 
to  provide  homes  for  veterans  through  vet- 
erans' homestead  associations,  and  the  public 
facilities  essential  therefor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4721.  A  bill  to  remove  the  statutory 
limit  of  appropriation  expenditures  for  re- 
pairs or  changes  to  a  vessel  of  the  Navy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CARROLL: 
H.  R.  4722.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  utiliza- 
tion as  national  cemeteries  of  surpltis  Army 
Department-owned  military  real  property  at 
Fort  Devens.  Mass.;  Fort  Logan,  Colo.;   and 
Port  Lewis,  Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
H.  R.  4723.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  recruit- 
ment of  certain  qualified  workers  needed  In 
the  United  States  and  to  reduce  the  burden 
of  supplying  relief  In  Germany.  Austria,  and 
Italy:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.  R.  4724.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended, 
to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  through  vet- 
erans' homestead  associations,  and  the  pub- 
lic fscUltles  essential  therefor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DEW  ART: 
H.  R.  4725.  A  bUl  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  several  States  over  offenses  committed  by 
or  against  Indians  on  Indian  reservations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
By  Mrs.  DOUGLAS: 
H.  R.  4726.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing credit  under  the  Individual  Income  tax, 
to  Impose  a  tax  on  the  excess  profits  of  cor- 
porations, to  repeal  certain  excise  taxes,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Mean5. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Washington: 
H.  R.  4727.  A    bUl    to    provide    additional 
compensation  for  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
H.  R.  4728.  A  bill  to  continue  rent  control 
untU    March    1.    1950,    and    for    other    ptir- 
poses;    to  the  Committee  on  Banking   suid 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 
H.R.  4729.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
to  provide  supplemental  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  be  expended  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  4730.  A  bin  to  equalize  Federal  In- 
come, estate,  and  gift  taxes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PETERSON: 
H.R. 4731.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Service- 
men's Raadjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended, 
to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  through  vet- 


erans' homestead  associations,  and  the  pub- 
lic facilities  essential  therefor;  to  tbe  Com> 
mlttee  on  Vetera;is'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 
H.R. 4732.  A  bill  authorizing  the  transfer 
of  title  of  the  Wahpeton  Indian  School  to 
the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  WILUAMS: 
H.R.  4733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans 
Regulations  to  provide  additional  compen- 
sation for  World  War  II  veterans  who  suffer 
the  loss  of  a  creative  organ;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ALMOND: 
H.R.  4734.  A    bill    to    provide    additional 
compensation  for  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
H.R.  4735.  A    bill    to    provide    additional 
compensation  for  employees  of  tbe  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  D'EWART  (by  request): 
H.  R.  4736.  A  bill  to  provide  adjustment  of 
repayment  contracts  with  respect  to  lands 
within  the  Flathead  Irrigation  project.  Mon- 
tana, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands. 
By  Mr.  HOPE: 
H.R. 4737.  A   blU   to  amend   the   Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended, 
to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  through  vet- 
erans' homestead  associations,  and  the  pub- 
lic facilities  essential  therefor:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PFEIFER: 
H.R.  4738.  A    bill    to    provide    additional 
compensation  for  employees  of  the  Federal^ 
Government  and  of  the  government  of  the  ' 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN: 
H.R.  4739.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  1629 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  free  importation  of  exposed  X-ray  film; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.  R.  4740.  A  blU  to  reduce  postage  rates 
on  parcels  containing  food,  clothing,  or  medi- 
cines  mailed   to  certain   foreign  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CRAVENS: 
H.R. 4741.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Army  to  permit  the  mining  of 
coal  on  the  land  now  occupied  by  Camp 
Chaffee,  Ark.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  of  South  Carolina: 
H.  R  4742.  A   bUl   to   amend   the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended, 
to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  through  vet- 
erans' homestead  associations,  and  the  pub- 
lic facilities  essential  therefor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee OB  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANDIS: 
H.R.  4743.  A  bill   to  maintain  prosperity, 
to  promote  full  employment  and  kill  Infia- 
tlon;    to   the   Committee   on   Banking   and 

Currency.  

By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R. 4744.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Veteran** 
Preference  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  to  In- 
clude administrative  reorganizations  within 
the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  reduc- 
tion in  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 4745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  preference  ellgibles  U- 
legally  separated  from  the  Federal  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HOPE: 
H.  J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlw 
the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation 
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of  Wiahlngton.  D.  C.  to  make  Io«n« 
imnomn.  and  (cr  other  purpo— ■;  to  tbe 
mltt««  on  A^ncuJturc. 

Bj  Mr   JACKSON  ot  Calif ornU: 

B.  Coa.  B«a.  122.  Coacurreitt  resolu 
latlitf  to  tb*  formation  of  an  International 
peiioa  fore*  fur  action  tn  Oraaca;  to  tUc 
■Utta*  on  Fanign  Affalra. 
By  Mr.  MITCHSLL: 

■.  Baa.  401.  RMotutlon    for    tba   r^Ht 
Mlnnl«  r  Baatty:  to  the  Oommlttca  on 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MACT: 

R  Rn.  403    RMolutloo  to  authorize 
rr'ct  the  Public  Works  Committee,  or  any 
•ooamlttce  thereof,  to  malte  a  study  of 
■arkeu,   to  the  Committee  on  Rulea. 
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PIUVATS  BILLB  AMD  BSBOLUTIOl  fS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  pr  vate 
bills  and  reaolutioos  were  Introdiiceq  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bt  Mr.  JACKSON  of  California: 

H  R.4744.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Iftlguel 
U.  Boyo;  to  the  Oommlttea  on  the  Judlplary. 
By  Mr.  LBBINSKI: 

H  R.  4747.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cieslaw 
LunlewalU;  to  the  Oommlttae  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  deslc 
and  referred  aa  follows: 

•19.  By  Mr.  FDRAND:  Petition  Of  Mra. 
Florence  A.  Snflth  ind  18  other  memb  ts  of 
Stark  Parker  Unit  No.  21.  Bast  Provli  ence 
R.  I.,  AaMrleaa  l^aglftn  Auxiliary,  in  fa  or  of 
univaraal  military  training ;  to  the  Ooqunlt- 
%m  OB  Armed  Senricea. 

tao.  By  Mr.  ORAHAM:  Petition  oT  14 
denu  at  Beaver  County.  Pa.,  in  supp<  rt 
legislation  eatabllahlng  a  system  of  unt  r 
milttary    training;    to    the    Commltt 
Armed  8er\'ices. 

921    By  Mr.  HOPK:  Petition  of  Rer. 
Vaaay  and  11  other  realdents  of  South 
Kans..  against  H.  R.  4278.  a  bill  to 
Itauonal  Security  Training  Act  ot 
the  Committee  on  Arxnad  Serrieea. 

»22.  By  Mr    KILOAT:  Petition  of  A(lolph 
J.  fll^ada  and  50  others,  of  San  Antonio 
Wgteg  the  establishment  of  a  system  o. 
Teraal  military  training:  to  the 
Serrlcea. 

Also,  petition  of  Alamo  Poet.  llo.  2, 
lean  Legion.  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  coc  tain- 
lag  87  namea.  urging  the  establishmeni 
ayatcm  of  universal  military  ualnlng; 
Ittee  on  Armed  Senricea. 
By  Mr.  CASK  of  South  Dakota: 
tlon  of  hb*.  M.  S.  Hamre.  WiUow  Lake.  8 
and  11  oth«^.  requesting  legialation  t< 
hlbtt  advertising   liquor  In   interstate 
maroe  and  over  the  radio;  to  the 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerpe. 

925    Also,  petition  of  Mra.  J.  8.  Vevory 
ktent.  Ladtea  Aid  of  Qrace  Lutheran 
Watertown.  S.  Dak.,  and  32  other 
urging  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
of  liquor  in  interstate  commerce  and 
radio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstau 
Foreign  Commerce. 
~^920.  Also,  petition  of  Mr*.  Thomas 
Oenterviile.  S.  Dak.,  and  16  others,  urging 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
hlblt  advertising  liquor  In   interstate 
mcrce  and  over  the  radio;  to  the 
on  loterstate  and  ForelRn  Commerce. 

927.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Claude  C 
■on  and  28  other  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Congregation.  Howard.  8.  Dak 
tng  enactment  of  legislation  to  prohlbl 
eertialng  Uquor  in  Interstate  oommerc« 
over  the  radio:  to  the  Committee  on 
■tat*  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Ma.  Alao.  peUUon  of  Mra.  B.  L.  Ncaa. 
dent  Qi  St.  John's  Ladies  Aid.  Bruce.  8.  iDak.. 
and  IS  other  members,  urging  the  enactment 
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of  legialation  to  prohibit  the  advertising  of 
liquor  in  Interstate  commerce  and  over  the 
radio;  to  the  Commltee  on  Interstate  and 
Foralgn  Commerce. 

929.  By  Mr.  R£ED  of  Illinois:  Petition  of 
Ralph  H.  Wilson,  of  Jollet.  DL.  and  17  others, 
proteating  the  enactment  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  239.  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statea  with  respect  to  religious  free- 
dom: to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

930.  By  Mr.  BRADLEY:  Petition  of  477 
reaidenta  of  tlie  Xlgbteenth  Congressional 
Dutrlct  of  CalLfcH-nla,  urging  that  the  excise 
tax  on  cosmetk's.  leather  goods,  and  jewelry 
be  repealed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

931.  By  the  8PCAKKR:  Petition  of  Miss 
Knuna  MacKay  Boynton  Beach,  Fla.,  peti- 
tioning conslde-atlon  of  her  resolution  with 
reference  to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend 
plan.  H.  R.  16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

932.  Also,  petition  of  Coconut  Orove  Town- 
■end  Club,  No.  1,  Coconut  Grove.  Fla.,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  sii;ning  of  Discbarge  Petition 
No.  7.  relative  tu  the  Townsend  plan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

933.  Alao,  petition  of  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Tur- 
ner, Miami,  Fla..  and  others,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  th3lr  resolution  with  reference 
to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan.  H.  R. 
16;  to  the  Oomnilttee  o.i  Ways  and  Means. 

934.  Also,  petition  of  Oliver  A.  Hays.  Or- 
lando. Fla.,  and  others,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
endorsement  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R. 
16:   to  the  Com£.ilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

93fi.  Also,  petition  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Logan. 
Geneva.  Fla  ,  and  others,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  endorsement  cf  the  Townsend  plan.  H.  R. 
16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

936.  Alao,  petition  of  Henry  A.  Morris, 
Botiston.  Tex.,  a.iid  others,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  reaolutlon  with  reference 
to  protesting  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  the 
KK  to  purcbas4!  secondary  GI  moHg»g«a; 
to  the  Committe*'  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

937.  Also,  petit;  on  of  the  City  Commission- 
ers of  the  City  of  West  Palm  Beacii.  Fla., 
petitioning  conalileration  of  their  reaolutlon 
with  reference  to  the  recent  flood  condi- 
tions In  the  Bverglades  of  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

938.  Alao.  petition  of  J.  C.  Warllck  and 
various  cltlaens  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, petitioning  txtnsideratlon  of  their  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  request  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Social  Secttrlty  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

939.  Also,  petltlDn  of  members  of  Local  165, 
United  Packlngh(TUse  Workers  of  America, 
CIO.  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  requested  lower 
prices;  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 
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Ti'ESD.w,  December  16,  lW7 

{Lei;lslative  day  of  Thursday,  December 
4.  1947)  j 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Peter  Marshall. 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord  Jesus,  in  the  hush  of  this  moment. 
we  pray  that  Thy  tender  Spirit  may  steal 
into  our  hearts  ard  reveal  to  us  how  near 
and  how  dear  Thou  art 

There  are  tlnMs  when  Thou  art  not 
real  to  us,  and  we  know  why.  It  is  not 
because  Thou  hast  withdrawn  from  us, 


but  because  we  have  wandered  away 
from  Thee:  not  because  Thou  art  not 
speaking,  but  because  we  are  not  listen- 
ing: not  because  Thy  love  for  us  has 
cooled,  but  because  we  have  fallen  in 
love  with  things  instead  of  persons. 

O  Lord,  melt  the  coldness  of  our  hearts 
that  we  may  again  fall  in  love  with  Thee 
who  didst  love  us.    Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Whitb,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
December  15,  1947.  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNiD  DURING  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  the  15th  ixistant. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today  he  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (S.  1774)  to  promote  world 
peace  and  the  general  welfare,  national 
interest,  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  aid  to  certain  foreign 
countries,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  16, 1947,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1774)  to  pro- 
mote world  peace  and  the  general  wel- 
fare, national  interest,  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  aid  to 
certain  foreign  countries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  anounced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4627)  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  for  the  immediate  relief 
of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  4651  >  to 
authorize  the  reinstatement  of  lapsed 
5-year  level -premium -term  national- 
service  life  insurance  on  a  comparative 
health  basis  until  December  31.  1948.  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

TWO     ADDITIONAL     ASSISTANT     SECRE- 
TARIES OP  AGRICULTURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  two 
additional  oflBces  of  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which,  with  an  accompanying  paper, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  petition  of  John  C. 
Burt,  of  New  York  City,  N.  Y..  praying 
for  the  restoration  of  his  civil  rights, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

PROHIBrnON  OP  LIQUOR  ADVERTISING— 
PETITION 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  present  for  appro- 
priate reference  and  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  a  petition  signed  by  sundry 
citizens  of  Belolt.  Kans.,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  Senate  bill  265.  to  pro- 
hibit the  transportation  of  liquor  adver- 
tising in  interstate  commerce,  introduced 
by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  received,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PETITION 

To  Our  Senat<^s  and  Representative$  in 
Congress : 
We  respectfully  request  that  you  use  your 
InQuence  and  vote  for  the  passage  of  S.  265, 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  al- 
coholic-beverage advertising  in  Interstate 
commerce  and  broadcasting  of  alcoholic- 
beverage  advertising  over  the  radio.  The  most 
pernicious  effect  cf  this  advertising  is  the 
constant  Invitation  and  enticement  to  drink. 
The  American  people  spent  $7,770,000,000  for 
alcoholic  beverages  In  1946,  as  compared  with 
•3,700,000.000  for  alcoholic  beverages  In  1942. 
During  the  same  period  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding increase  each  year  In  crime.  There 
Is  every  reason  why  this  expenditure  should 
not  be  Increased,  but  decreased.  We  want 
this  Capper  bill  with  no  changes.  No  exemp- 
tions to  beer. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ierred  as  follows: 
■     (Mr.    BARKLEY    Introduced    Senate    bill 

1881.  to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  as  amended,  to  grant  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  reflate  margin  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  Speculative  trans- 
actions m  commodity  futures  on  commcdity 
exchanges,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agiiculture  and  Forestry  and 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Mr.  BARKLEY  also  Introduced  Senate  bill 

1882,  to  authorize  a  food  and  feed  con- 
servation program,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MYERS: 

S.  1£83.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  G.  Brlnton 
Fagen; 

S.  1884.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Luke  A.  Treacy; 

S.  1885.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo 
Plcardl;  and 

S.  1886.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  William  M, 
Loonsy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Mr.  HATCH  introduced  Senate  bill  1887.  to 
amend  cection  5  of  the  act  of  July  19,  1940, 
to  prohibit  the  receipt  by  any  person  from 
any  contractor  with  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  performance  under  the 
contract,  of  any  contribution  for  a  political 
purpose  or  use,  which  was  referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Mr.  BARKLEY  introduced  Senate  bill 
1E88,  to  provide  for  the  temporary  control  of 
prices  on  certain  vital  commodities  In  short 
supply  that  basically  affect  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing OT  agricultural  or  industrial  production, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  cppears  under  a  separate  beading.) 

(Mr.  BARKLEY  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  168,  to  authorize  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  promote  the  prodtic- 
tlon  of  foods,  agriculttoral  commodities,  and 
products  thereof,  In  non-European  foreign 
countries,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  appears 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO 
FOOD  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  a  Joint 
resolution  and  two  bills  which  I  shall 
merely  describe  by  calling  attention  to 
their  purposes. 

The  joint  resolution  is  to  authorize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pro- 
mote the  production  of  foods,  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  products  thereof, 
In  non-European  foreign  countries, 

I  presume  the  joint  resolution  will  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency as  it  deals  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  first  bill  is  to  amend  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  cer- 
tain matters  pertaining  to  commodity 
margins  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
commodities  on  commodity  exchanges 
and  authorizing  him  to  fix  margins  with 
respect  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  such 
commodities. 

The  second  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  food-  and  feed-conservation 
programs  in  the  United  States.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  bills  will  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  but 
I  ask  that  they  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  joint  resolution  and 
bills  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  and  bills  were  received, 
severally  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
Commcdity  Credit  Corporation  to  promote 
the  production  of  foods,  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  products  thereof,  In  non- 
European  foreign  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  1881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  to  grant  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  regu- 
late margin  requirements  with  respect  to 
speculative  transactions  In  commcdity  fu- 
tures on  commcdity  exchanges;  and 

S.  1882.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  food  and  feed 
conservation  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

AMENDMENT     OF     ACT     RELATING     TO 
PERNICIOUS  POLITICAL  ACriVlTlES 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  of  July  19,  1940,  to 
prohibit  the  receipt  by  any  person  from 
any  contractor  with  the  United  States, 
during  the  period  of  his  performance 
under  the  contract,  of  any  contribution 
for  a  political  purpose  or  use. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(S,  1887)  to  amend  section  5  of  the  act 
of  July  19,  1240,  to  prohibit  the  receipt 
by  any  person  from  any  contractor  with 
the  United  States,  during  the  period  of 
his  performance  under  the  contract,  of 
any  contribution  for  a  political  purpose 
or  use,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  permitted  to 
make  a  brief  statement  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  from  New 
Mexico  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  particular  blU  I 
have  just  introduced  is  to  amend  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  pernicious 
political  activities."  One  section  of  that 
act,  Mr.  Piesident.  made  it  a  crime  for 
any  person  having  a  contract  with  the 
Federal  CJovernment  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  any  political  party  or  for  any 
political  purpose  during  the  progress  of 
the  contract.  It  also  made  it  subject  to 
a  penalty  for  any  peison  to  solicit  any 
such  contribution.  For  some  reason, 
which  I  cannot  now  recall,  there  was  left 
out  of  the  act  the  words  "or  receive." 
Certainly,  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  wrong 
to  make  a  contribution  or  to  S(^icit  such 
a  contribution  in  the  situation  referred 
to.  it  v.'ould  be  wrong  for  a  person  to 
receive  it.  Therefore,  the  amendment  I 
now  propose  corrects  that  omission.  It 
merely  adds  to  the  existing  law  the  words 
"to  receive." 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4651)  to  authorize  the 
reinstatement  of  lapsed  5-year  level- 
premium-term  national-service  life  in- 
surance on  a  comparative  health  basis 
until  December  31,  1948,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

INVESTIGATION   OF   DISTILLING 
INDUSTRY  SHUT-DOWN 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  submit  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  resolution  to  investi- 
gate the  present  shut-dowq  in  the  dis- 
tilling industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  175),  submitted  by  Mr. 
Lancer,  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  appropriate  coromittee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  or  a  subcommit- 
tee thereof  be  empowered  to  Investigate  (I) 
the  present  shut-down  in  the  distilling  In- 
dU6ti7,  and  (2)  prop>osal8  tor  continuing 
such  shut-down,  and  to  report  to  the  Senate : 

1.  Whether  or  not  such  shut-down  and/or 
its  continuance  has  resulted  or  wiU  result 
In  unjust  enrichment  to  certain  Individuals 
or  companies  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

2.  To  what  extent  the  shut-down  and/or 
ItB  continuance  has  resulted  or  will  result  In 
promoting  monopoly  and  raising  consumer 
prices  by  cartelizing  the  distilling  industry 
by  the  continued  artificial  allocation  of 
grain. 

3.  Whether  or  not  such  shut-down  has  re- 
sulted In  any  saving  ot  grain  for  humiui  or 
animal  consumption. 

4.  Whether  or  not  such  shut-down  and/or 
its  continuance  has  resulted  or  will  result 
in  placing  American  industries  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  as  against  almllar  In- 
dustries In  other  coimtriea  in  view  of  (a) 
the  continued  operation  of  distilleries  while 
American  distilleries  are  shut  down:  (b)  the 
unrestricted  purchase  of  American  grain 
shipped  to  Canada  for  such  purpose;  (c)  the 
reduction  In  tariff  on  Canadian  liquor  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  American  grain  de- 
ni(Kl  to  American  distilleries;  (d)  the  com- 
parative requirements  of  American  aa  com- 
pared to  Canadian  whisky-labeling  regiUa- 
tions. 

It.  Whether  or  not  American  grain  ahliq>ed 
to  Europe  Is  being  used  directly  or  Indirectly 
for  making  whisky  by  Eiiropean  dlctilleries. 
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t.  Mom  HMh  (rf  the  grain  bctng  requcAted 
bf  Eliiopon  B&UoDs  In  front  of  and  bet  lad 
tvoo  curtain  will  be  UMd  direcUy  or  tn- 
<ttrMtly  for  dutilllng  purpose*  rather  t|iao 
to  feed  bmium  befnte. 

nc- 

OP 


December  16 


unmrncATioN  of  lbgalitt  op 
phtditures  maok  bt  bureau 
kklamation 

Mr.  DOWNEY  submitted  the  foUoitlng 
resointlon  (8.  R«.  176>,  which  wsts  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Expenditi  res 
In  the  Bxecutive  Departments: 

lUtolted.  That  the  Committee  on  Expo  idl- 
ttxree  to  the  Executive  Departments,  or  »ny 
disSy  authorized  subcommittee  thereof  Is 
attthonaed  and  directed  to  make  a  full  ind 
oompleU  study  and  LnTeatlKation  with  a  -^  lew 
to  weartakitBC  (1)  whether  expendlttare  i  of 
pMbUe  tmtiB  have  been  made  by  the  Bui  eau 
of  Heelamatlon.  or  by  any  o/Bcer  or  empli  tjee 
thereof,  to  violation  of  the  provlsicns  of  >ec- 
Uon  e  of  the  act  of  July  11.  1919  (41  1  tat. 
88):  ft)  the  extent  to  w'llch  employee  i  cf 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Deri  srt- 
tamat  ot  the  Interior  have  been  guilty  of  1  nu- 
iBg  (alae  and  misleading  statements  for  the 
pfurpoee  of  Influencing  Congress  with  rea  :ect 
to  pending  lefislatlon;  and  f3)  whether  pm- 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  1  ir^.ve 
guilty  of  the  misuse  of  public  fundi  for 
purposes  of  propaganda  snd  publicity.  The 
committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  the  results  of  Its 
fltody  tad  iBTsaUgatlor  together  with  :  uch 
rsaaaMMB#BtlaBS  as  It  may  deem  desiri  hie. 
emc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolui  k>n 
the  coMilttee.  or  any  duly  authorised  ub- 
theraof.  to  authorised  to  em  iloy 
a  tamporary  basta  such  technical,  c  erl- 
and  other  asalatanu  as  It  deems  u  vis- 
Thc  sxp«Mes  of  the  committee  u  ider 
naolutian.  which  shall  not  ex  ^ed 
$  .  ahall  be  paid  from  the  contln^  ;ent 

ftmd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  appr  ived 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

THB  BOLB   OP   TH1E   UinTKD  STAT«^  IN 
BCQNOMIC  AFFAIRS— ADOaSSS  BT^IN 
ATOB  HAWKXS 

llCr.  HAWKBS  asked  and  OhtaliMd  lea^  to 
haTS  prtoted  to  th*  RaooBs  an  address  en- 
titled 'The  Role  of  the  United  States  to  ;co- 
aomlc  Afrair*."  delivered  by  him  at  the  si  c:y 
•scond  annual  dinner  of  the  American  T  irltt 
LMfys.  October  17.  1947.  which  appea^  ^ 
tba  AppsmttLl 

CmvlRSAL     KHJTAII?     TRAINIKO— kx- 
CZRTTS  FROM  OIW—M  BT  ROBXR' 
HXTTCHIXS 

|ltr.  CAPKB  aaked  and  obtained  leatir  to 
have  prtoted  la  tba  Bkobd  auerpta  troa  i  an 
•ddrasa  oo  unlvwnl  mUitaiy  tratoing  d<  llv. 
rrad  by  llohert  M.  ButeUM^  ihancalor  ol  tht 
Uolvaralty  of  Chicago,  bafora  the  Natl  loal 
Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War.  DecM  iber 
li.  1»A7.  which  appear  to  the  Appendix.  | 

QIUDt  BCCaAMOS-aAMBLIllO-'-lJrr  *■! 
C   If.   TAQBI   AND   IDITOiPAL 
AND 


cal. 


tar 
IMY.  «Mili  i»WT  Itt  tiM  AM^a«i«.  | 

nmtiT  or  urumt  to  ooNsmiiiiTi 
lai  isiAL  or  UMiaranuc  oiro  a 

Mr.  THOMAB  of  VUh.  Mr.  Prkl 
4Mt.  on  Monday.  December  I.  tht 
AU  ol  the  Uniud  auUi.  with  but  o  tliflt 
vou  in  oiipotlUoiL  lavt  MMnt  to  a  tn  Rtr 
l»r«vt«tef  tor  biAl^lMrte  dolaoM.  \  lua 
f^tUUUni  In  formal  documonl  a  oaotv  ry 


and-a-quarter-old  pronouncement  of 
Thomas  Jefferson:  "Make  our  hemi- 
sphere one  of  free<iom.  An  attack  on 
one  is  an  attack  on  the  whole."  These 
words  have,  for  several  years,  been  in- 
scribed on  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  President,  be<;ause  of  illness,  I  was 
not  able  to  be  pres(>nt  in  the  Senate  on 
that  day.  I.  therefore,  deem  it  now  not 
out  of  place  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord as  part  ol  my  remarks  what  might 
be  termed  a  historical  survey  (rf  the 
efforts  of  the  gre^.t  statesmen  of  the 
Americas  to  consummate  this  ideal 
which  has  been  borne  in  the  hearts  of  so 
many  of  them  and  been  so  often  ex- 
pressed throughout  our  history  to  such 
an  extent  that  It  was  not  difficult  to 
weave  the  American  theory  for  peace 
and  defense  out  of  this  one  story. 

To  those  who  have  assumed  that  the 
United  States  has  liad  no  foreign  policy 
a  mere  reading  will  display  their  lack  of 
Information.  America  has.  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circiimctances  and  under 
varied  leadership,  responded  unitedly  to 
the  hopes  and  aspiration  and  the  dreams 
of  those  among  our  founding  fathers  who 
saw  in  the  estabUs:iment  of  the  United 
States  the  political  techniques  and  gov- 
ernmental devices  that  would  create  the 
means  toward  attaining  liberty  and 
freedoift  for  man  and  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  state,  tempered  only 
by  the  state's  duty  to  a  community  of 
states  or  the  sisterhood  of  nations. 

Treaties,  of  course,  have  not  guaran- 
teed peace;  neither  have  boundaries; 
neither  have  any  of  the  devices  or  tech- 
niques of  government.  But  there  never 
can  be  peace  unless  men  and  govern- 
ments are  taught  to  keep  their  prom- 
ises, to  live  and  let  live,  and  to  develop 
a  spirit  which  at  all  times  insists  that 
agreements  must  be  met. 

Mr.  President.  It  would  not  be  right 
to  detain  the  Senate  with  a  historical 
redtaJ.  I,  therefore,  ask  imanlmous 
con5:cnt  to  have  it  l]::serted  in  the  body 
of  the  RscoM)  as  a  pirt  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ots.  as  follows:  j 

On  the  walla  of  the  JefTaiaoB  llemottal  In 
cw  National  Capital  ara  laaeribed  the 
:  **llaka  our  hemisphere  one  of  free- 
Aa  attaA  on  oat  la  an  attack  on  the 
whota" 

la  thaat  taw  wocdt  aia  tMbodlaCtbb  phl- 
toaophy  ot  TbosMS  Jslwaoa  •■  it  appIlM  to 
oseuptad  by  the  United  But«« 
tapwi4ant  eounutaa  of  the  Wast- 
am  Rtmiiphara  la  n4atloa  to  luropa  and 
the  roat  of  the  worM.  TlUa  phtlotop^  «aa 
be  taund  in  the  ttawsMata  ot  WaahM^MM. 
HatftMa,  Monroa,  Wttem  and  many  other 
•■itaant  Aroarlean  ttataamen  and  in  now 
contained  In  itoa  woc«li  •(  %fes  Ttaaty  o|  Oono 
tinanul  Peaee  and  ■aofvHty  Mgaad  at  nto  da 
aaaalro  and  pasted  by  tba  aMMta  wttto  but 
OM  dlHHnlHi  ^««  on  Mooday.  Daeambar  8. 
IMT, 

The  foralpi  pellry  ct  the  United  Stales,  as 
a  laader  ot  Iha  fNtaria  MsoUiphaia  aiaoa  the 
asubltahmani  of  ladipMadtal  fSfttblki  la 
tba  Amerteas.  hu  always  bsan  domtoaitd  by 
a  slBcl*  prtnetple.  nils  prtaetplt  Is  bassd 
«B  tba  theory  that  tfcia  Wsatarn  Hemitphare 
conautulaa  a  aaparalit  araa  of  toternMional 
••Uqo  apart  trom  th«  r«it  ot  the  world  and 


particularly  in  relation  to  Europe.  As  a  eon- 
sequence  of  this  theory,  our  foreign  policy 
has  kept  our  political  contact  with  the  Old 
World  at  a  minlmiun.  This  prtoclple  Is  ap- 
parent to  the  history  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions stoce  our  toceptlon  as  an  todependent 
Nation. 

George  Washington,  with  the  Neutrality 
Proclamation  of  April  22,  1793,  and  to  his 
famous  Farewell  Address,  was  one  of  the  first 
of  our  statesmen  to  give  public  acknowledg- 
ment to  a  point  of  view  that  had  already 
found  expression  In  our  newly  founded  Re- 
public. When  Washington  asserted  "It  is 
our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world"  he  was  not  thlnktog  so  much  to  terms 
of  a  policy  of  isolation  as  he  was  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  Influence  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Thomas  Jefferson  furthered  this  policy  to 
his  toaugural  address  In  1801  by  his  warn- 
ing against  entangling  alliances.  Jefferson 
was  strongly  opposed  to  E\iropean  tovolve- 
menta  and  throughout  his  term  as  Presi- 
dent. Inaugurated  a  policy  that  strengthened 
American  nationality  and  aroused  a  new  re- 
spect for  the  United  States. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  establtrhraent  of  In- 
dependence Ijy  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America,  our  policy  had  largely  been 
aimed  at  avoiding  involvement  to  European 
affairs.  Tile  circumstances  surrounding  the 
revolt  of  tlie  Spanish  colonies  marked  the 
rounding  out  of  this  principle  to  toclude  the 
Idea  that  Europe  should  also  stay  out  of 
American  affairs.  This  asjject  of  our  foreign 
policy  which  was  the  logical  counterpart  to 
the  miulm  of  no  entangling  alliances  was 
publicly  announced  to  President  James  Mon- 
roe's meacage  to  Congress  that  has  since 
ccme  to  be  known  as  the  Monroe  Dcctrtoe. 

In  advocating  the  recognition  of  the  tode- 
pendence  of  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies, 
Henry  Clay  oaade  the  Xollowtog  statement  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  10, 
1820.  -We  should  become  the  center  of  a 
system  which  would  constitute  the  rallytog 
point  of  hiunan  wisdom  agatost  all  the  des- 
potism of  the  Old  World." 

Congress  passed  a  resolution  on  January 
15,  1811,  to  carry  out  tlie  recommendation  of 
President  Madison  made  to  a  secret  message 
to  Congiess  on  January  3.  1811.  President 
Madison  s  message  dealt  with  the  Florldaa 
and  the  congressional  resolution  '"taking  toto 
view  the  peculiar  situation  of  Spain,  and  cf 
her  American  provinces"  and  "the  influence 
which  the  destiny  of  the  territory  adjolntog 
the  Bcuthern  border  of  the  United  States 
may  have  upon  their  security,  trsnqulUlty, 
and  commerce."  resolved  that  the  United 
States  could  not  ''without  serious  Inquietude, 
••e  any  part  of  the  aald  territory  pass  Into 
the  hands  of  any  foralgn  pcwer." 

Tba  most  famous  sutemcnt  of  this  phi- 
loBopby  Is  oontalasd  ta  Piasldent  Monroe's 
messaga  to  Oongrsss  on  Dsesnber  a.  lUS: 

The  Amerloaa  Oonunents.  by  the  free  and 
todependent  ecodttlon  which  they  hsvs  as- 
sumed and  matouin.  ara  haacstorth  not  to 
be  considarad  as  subjaeu  for  future  colonlaa- 
tion  by  any  ■oropsaa  powen. 

"Tbe  political  lystam  of  the  allied  powsia 
Is  ssBsuviaUy  diflwsat  to  thu  rsspset  tr«m 
that  ot  America,  •  •  •  fta  vm  It.  thsre- 
tors,  to  eaador  and  to  the  aiMesMa  raU- 
tloBS  axuting  batwaen  the  Unlisd  StaUs  aad 
thoas  powers  to  dselara  that  wa  should  ooa- 
sldsr  any  atumpt  on  thslr  part  lo  satsad 
thslr  sysism  to  any  porttoM  oC  this  html- 

•  •  •  with  the  govemaienu  who  havs 
dselarad  thslr  todspoadanea  and  malutalasd 
It,  aad  whoss  Indsptndsnoe  wa  hsYt,  en 
grsat  QoasidsratloB  aad  on  Just  prtacipUs, 
acknowledged,  wa  could  not  view  any  lator- 
position  tor  the  purposs  ot  opprssslag  thsn. 
or  eontr\M)ing  in  sAy  other  maaasr  thslr 
dwttoy.  by  say  toropsan  power  in  sny  other 
itght  than  as  lbs  nanUssuuon  of  an  vm« 
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friendly     disposition     tovrard     the     United 
States." 

Simon  Bolivar,  the  South  American  revo- 
lutionary hero,  to  his  invitation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Panama  Issued  at  Lima  on  December 
7.  1824,  to  the  Governments  of  Colombia, 
"Mexico,  Central  America,  Buenos  Aires,  Chile, 
and  Brazil,  proposed  an  assembly  of  plenl- 
potcntlsu-les  "that  should  act  as  a  council 
to  great  conflicts,  to  be  appealed  to  In  case 
of  c:)mmon  danger,  and  be  a  faithful  inter- 
preter of  public  treaties,  when  diflSculties 
shcu!d  arise,  and  conciliate.  In  short,  all  our 
differences."  In  his  Instructions  to  the 
Peruvian  delegates  to  the  Corgiess  issued  by 
General  Bolivar  on  May  15,  1825,  he  directed 
them  as  follows: 

"You  shall  see  that  the  proclamation 
which,  under  article  7  of  these  Instructions, 
must  be  lEsu;d  and  published  by  the  Great 
Congress  of  the  Isthmus,  contains  such  an 
energetic  and  elBcient  declaration  as  that 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  his  message  to  Congress  of 
last  year  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  the 
European  power  of  abandoning  all  Ideas  of 
further  colonization  on  this  continent,  and 
In  opposition  to  the  principle  of  interven- 
tion in  our  domestic  affairs." 

The  Treaty  of  Perpetual  Union,  Laague, 
and  Confederation  between  the  Republics  of 
Colombia.  Central  America,  Peru,  and  the 
United  Mexican  States,  signed  at  Panama  on 
July  15.  1826.  stated  that  its  object  wiU  be 
"to  maintain  in  common,  defensively  and 
offensively,  should  occasion  arise,  the  sov- 
ereignty ard  Independence  of  all  and  each 
of  "the  confederated  powers  of  America 
agatost  foreign  subjection,  and  to  secure  to 
themselves  from  this  time  forward  the  en- 
joyment of  unalterable  peace,  and  to  promote 
in  this  behalf  better  harmony  and  good  un- 
derstanding as  well  between  the  countries, 
citizens,  and  subjects,  resoectlvely^  as  with 
the  other  powers  with  which  they  should 
malntato  or  enter  toto  friendly  relations." 
Article  3  of  the  same  treaty  states: 

"The  contracttog  parties  obligate  and  bind 
themselves  to  mutually  defend  themselves 
against  every  attack  which  shall  endanger 
their  political  existence,  and  to  employ 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Independence  of 
all  or  any  of  them  all  their  tofluence.  re- 
sources, and  naval  and  land  forces,  in  the 
proportion  which,  accordtog  to  the  separate 
convention  of  equal  date,  each  Is  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  matotenance  of  the  com« 
mon  cause." 

The  United  States  and  the  Latto-Amerlcan 
Republics  began  the  jotot  consideration  ot 
their  mutual  welfare  at  the  series  of  Inter- 
national  Conferences   of  American   States, 
popularly  known  as  the  Pan-American  Crn- 
ferences,  starting   at  Washington   to   1889. 
The  President  In  calling  that  Congress  acted 
In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  ot  May 
M,  1888,  speclflcally  requesting  him  to  call 
such  a  conference.    Historically,    the    most 
outstanding  act  ot  the  first  contarence  was 
Its    recommendsUon    outlswtog    conquest, 
Ths  conference  hsd  dratted  an  arbitration 
treaty  and  along  with  thU  treaty  a  reoom- 
mendaUon  was  made  that  "the  principle  ot 
conquest  shall  not,  during  ths  contlnuanoa 
ot  the  treaty  ot  arbitration,  ba  racognlasd  as 
admlaslbls  under  ths  Amerteaa  publle  Isw," 
A  second  paragraph  ot  ths  rsoonunsndsUon 
declared  "that  all  ce»slons  ot  territory  Bisds 
during  ths  conUnusnea  ot  ths  treaty  ot  arbi- 
tration Shalt  be  void  It  msde  under  thraats 
ot  war  or  in  the  presence  ot  an  armed  tores." 
mis  racommsndaUon.  adoptsd  April  :l,  IMO, 
was  la  reality  ths  bsglnnlag  ot  ths  AaMrloan 
doctrtas  ot  aonrscogaltlon  ot  acts  contrary 
to  trsaty  obligations  which,  when  Istsr  ap* 
pllsd  to  ths  Japaasss  agfrassloa  on  Chtoa, 
bseams  known  as  ths  Stlmsoa  doetrlas. 

SubssQusnt  intsr«Amsrlcaa  eontsrsacss  ta 
this  sarlss  have  raltsratsd  ths  torsgolng 
prlnelpas,  snd  in  Istsr  years  have  oouplsd 
with  It  another  prlnolpls,  thst  ot  Amsrloan 
ooutiasntal  solidarity.    A  resolution  ot  ths 


Sixth  Conference,  held  In  Habana  to   1928,    ' 
declared  that  "war  of  aggression  constitutes    'ij 
an  International  crime  against  the  human 
species." 

At  the  Third  International  Conference  of 
American  Stales  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1903,  E'.ihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  made  the  following  cele- 
brated statement  disclaimlns  any  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  hegemony  in  the  West* 
em  Hemisphere: 

"We  deem  the  Independence  and  equal 
rights  of  the  smallest  and  we?kest  member 
of  the  family  of  nations  entitled  to  as  much 
respect  as  those  of  the  greatest  empire;  and 
we  deem  the  observance  of  that  respect  the 
chief  guaranty  of  the  weak  against  the  op- 
pression of  the  strong.  We  neither  claim  nor 
desire  any  rights  or  privUeges  or  powers  that 
we  do  not  freely  concede  to  every  American 
republic." 

President  Wilson's  great  pronouncement  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  on  October  27,  1913.  gave  birth 
to  what  has  been  later  called  the  good-neigh- 
bor policy.    At  that  time,  he  said : 

"The  future,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  gotog 
to  be  very  different  for  this  hemisphere  from 
the  past.  These  states  lying  to  the  south  of 
tis,  which  have  always  been  cur  neighbors, 
will  now  be  drawn  closer  to  us  by  innumer- 
able ties,  and,  I  hope,  chief  of  all,  by  the 
tie  of  a  common  understanding  of  each  other. 
Interest  does  not  tie  nations  together;  it 
sometimes  seoarates  them.  But  sympathy 
and  understanding  coes  unite  them,  and  I  be-  , 
lleve  that  by  the  new  route  that  Is  just  about 
to  be  opened,  while  we  physically  cut  two 
conttoents  asunder,  we  spiritually  unite 
them.  It  Is  a  spiritual  union  which  we  seek. 
"Do  you  not  see  now  what  is  about  to  bap- 
pen?  These  great  tides  which  have  been  run- 
ning along  parallels  of  latitude,  and  that 
cpentog  gate  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will 
open  the  world  to  a  commerce  that  she  has 
not  known  before,  a  commerce  of  Intelligence, 
of  thought  and  sympathy  between  north  and 
south.  The  Latin-American  States,  which,  to 
their  disadvantage,  have  been  off  the  main 
Itoes,  will  now  be  on  the  main  lines.  I  feel 
that  these  gentlemen  honortog  us  with  their 
presence  today  wUl  presently  ftod  that  some 
part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  center  of  gravity  ot 
the  world  has  shifted. 

"What  these  states  are  going  to  see,  there- 
fore. Is  an  emanclp>atlon  from  the  subordina- 
tion, which  has  been  Inevitable,  to  foreign 
enterprise  and  an  assertion  of  the  splendid 
character  which,  to  spite  of  these  difficulties, 
they  have  agato  and  agato  been  able  to  dem> 
cnstrate.  The  dignity,  the  courage,  the 
self-possession,  the  self-respect  of  the  Latin- 
American  States,  their  achievements  In  the 
face  of  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  de- 
serve nothing  but  the  admiration  and  ap- 
plause of  the  world.  In  the  future  they  will 
draw  closer  and  closer  to  us  becsuse  of  cir- 
cumstances of  which  I  wish  to  speak  with 
moderaUon  and.  I  hope,  without  todiscre- 
tlon. 

"We  must  prove  ourselves  their  trlends  snd 
champions  upon  terms  ot  equsllty  snd  honor. 
Tou  csnnot  ba  trlends  upon  any  other  terms 
than  upon  ths  urms  ot  honor.  Ws  must 
show  ourseU-es  trlends  by  oomprshsndlng 
their  intsrast  whsthsr  It  squarsa  with  our 
own  intarsat  or  not.  It  U  a  very  perilous 
thing  to  dstanmns  ths  torslgn  polloy  ot  a 
astloa  ta  ths  tsrnu  ot  matsrlsl  totsrsst.  It 
aot  only  is  unfair  to  those  with  whom  you 
ara  dealing,  but  it  ts  dsgradlag  as  regards 
your  owa  aetloaa. 

"Oomprahsasloa  must  bs  ths  soU  ta  whteh 
shall  grow  sU  ths  trults  ot  trtsadshlp,  and 
thsrs  to  a  raasoa  aad  a  eompulsloa  lying  be- 
htad  all  thto  which  to  dssrar  thsa  anything 
•tos  to  the  thoughtful  men  ot  Amerlcs.  X 
msaa  ths  devslopmaat  ot  coastltuUoasl  lib- 
erty la  ths  world.  Humaa  rights,  astlonal 
tatWrlty.  and  opportualty  as  against  mats- 
rial  inurssts— thst.  ladlss  and  gsaUsmsa.  to 
ths  tssus  which  ws  aow  have  to  taos.  X  waat 
to  tsko  thto  ecessloa  to  say  that  ths  Ualtsd 


states  will  never  again  seek  one  additional 
foot  cl  territory  by  conquest.  She  will  de- 
vote lierself  to  ahowing  that  she  knows  how 
to  nu.ke  honorable  and  fruitful  use  cf  the 
terrlti)ry  she  has.  and  she  must  regsurd  It  as 
one  of  the  duties  of  friendship  lo  see  that 
from  no  quarter  are  material  Interests  made 
supjror  to  human  liberty  and  national  op- 
portunity. I  say  this,  not  with  a  single 
thought  that  anyone  will  gainsay  It.  but 
merely  to  &x  to  ova  consciousness  what  our 
real  relationship  with  the  rest  of  America 
is.  It  l£i  the  relationship  of  a  family  of 
mankind  devoted  to  the  development  cf 
true  constitutional  liberty.  V.'e  know  that 
that  is  the  soil  out  of  which  the  best  enter- 
prise springs.  We  know  that  this  Is  a 
cause  which  we  are  making  In  common  with  - 
our  neighbors,  because  we  have  had  to  make 
It  for  ourselves. 

"Reference  has  been  made  here  today  to 
some  of  the  national  problems  which  con- 
front us  as  a  nation.  What  is  at  the  heart 
of  all  our  natlonrJ  problems?  It  Is  that  we 
have  seen  the  hand  of  material  Interest  some- 
times about  to  close  upon  our  dearest  rights 
and  possessions.  We  have  seen  material  to- 
terests  threaten  constitutional  freedom  In 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  we  will  now 
know  how  to  sympathize  with  those  to  the 
rest  of  America  who  have  to  contend  with 
such  powers,  not  only  within  their  borders 
but  from  outside  their  borders  also. 

"I  know  what  the  response  of  the  thought 
and  heart  of  America  will  be  to  the  program 
I  have  outltoed,  because  America  wa  created 
to  realize  a  program  like  that.  This  is  not 
America  because  it  is  rich.  This  is  not 
America  because  It  has  set  up  for  a  great 
population  great  opportunities  of  material 
prosperity.  America  Is  a  name  which  sounds 
to  the  ears  of  men  everywhere  as  a  synonym 
with  todlvldual  opportunity  because  a  syno- 
nym of  Individual  liberty.  I  would  rather 
belong  to  a  poor  nation  that  was  free  than 
to  a  rich  nation  that  had  ceased  to  be  In 
love  with  liberty.  But  we  shall  not  be  poor 
if  we  love  liberty,  because  the  nation  that 
loves  liberty  truly  sets  every  man  free  to  do 
his  best  and  be  his  best,  and  that  means  the 
release  of  all  the  splendid  energies  of  a  great 
people  who  think  for  themselves.  A  nation 
of  employees  cannot  be  free  any  more  than 
a  nation  of  employers  can  be. 

"In  emphasizing  the  points  which  mturt 
unite  us  to  B3rmpathy  and  to  spiritual  to- 
terest  with  the  Latto  American  pecples  we 
are  only  emphasizing  the  points  of  otir  own 
life,  and  we  should  prove  otirselves  untrue 
to  otir  own  trsdltlons  It  we  proved  our- 
selves untrue  friends  to  them.  Do  not  think, 
therefore,  gentlemen,  that  the  questions  ot 
the  day  are  mere  qviestions  ot  poUcy  and 
diplomacy.  They  are  shot  through  with  the 
prtoclples  of  life.  We  dare  not  turn  from 
the  principle  that  morality  and  not  expedi- 
ency to  the  thing  that  must  guide  tu  and 
that  we  will  never  condone  Inlqtaity  iMcauaa 
it  to  most  convenient  to  do  so.  It  seems 
to  ms  thst  thto  to  a  day  ot  inftoits  hops,  ot 
oonfldcncs  to  a  future  graatsr  than  the  past 
hss  bsan,  tor  I  am  tato  to  believe  thst  la 
spits  ot  all  ths  things  that  we  wtoh  to  oor- 
raet  ths  ntostsaath  caatury  thst  now  llss 
behind  us  has  brought  us  a  long  stage  toward 
ths  Urns  whsn.  slowly  asosadlng  ths  tedious 
ollmb  that  Isads  to  ths  ftosl  uplsnds.  we 
shall  |tt  our  ultimata  view  of  the  duties  ot 
mankind.  Ws  have  breasted  a  ooasldsrabla 
part  ot  that  dtmb  aad  shall  prsasatly— It 
asay  bs  a  geaeratloa  or  two— ooms  out  upon 
those  grsat  hstghts  whsra  thsrs  shtoss  ua- 
obstr\Mtsd  ths  light  ot  ths  jusues  ot  Qod.** 
Agata,  oa  Dscsmbar  T.  iftiB.  Prsstdsat  WU« 
son  said  in  an  addraas  to  Congrsss: 

"The  matss  ot  Amarloa  are  aot  bsetUs 
rtvato  but  eoopersung  trlsndi,  aad  their 
growtag  ssnss  et  eommunlty  ot  latersst,  allks 
ta  mattsrs  poUtteal  aad  la  matters  eeonomie. 
Is  likely  to  give  thsm  a  new  slgalAoaaes  as 
taoton  to  tntsrastlonal  aftalra  aad  la  ths 
poUUcal  htotory  ot  ths  werWL    11  ptessau 
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ll  ttt  rap«n  of  th*  B«niit»  Por«tcn  ll*U< 
ilttaa  of  January  IS,  loat,  r  «onf 
llnx  ratinratton  nf  th«  Krllofg  Fi  <rt.  It 
ti  apaeinr«ny  itntvd  that  "xh*  Unlttil  fttatM 
martia  tht  Monro*  Doctrtnt  aa  a  part  [of  ita 
aattoaal  ■i^irlty  and  d»r»nM.** 

|^rtlo«rtn|  tht  onnciuoon  of  ma  Ch«e^  War 
Mtwatn  lloitvtit  and  Parafuay.  Frt<  idtnt 
FhAkiln  D  RooMvalt.  on  January  90.  IMC. 
popKMd  Hi*  aottvaalBt  <*'  *"  ettmorc  inary 
tBt«r*AiMnaa»  OaBfiraAe*  at  Bi)tn««  \irM. 
In  hia  oirrular  li>tttr  of  Jnnuary  90.  1Bj8. 
prnpoalng  tlM  conftrtnc*.  PrMldtnt  f  not* 
Ttit  ttprtaaad  th*  conTtcttnn  that  "tht 
baa  new  arrWtd  when  tht  i  mtr- 
Raptihllc*.  thrmtfh  their  de*l|iatrd 
mtattrw  vtNttd  at  a  eommon  c<  «ncU 
ahmild  atlM*  thia  altoatthtr  favt  ratio 
tunlty  to  cTinalder  their  Joint  reipon- 
aiblllty  and  thttr  common  netd  of  re  :id«r« 
tnc  Itat  likely  In  tht  f^itur*  tht  outbr^tk  or 
tht  continuation  of  hoatilitltt  between 
and  l}y  to  doing,  atrtt  in  an  tmlrftntly 
tner  tht  cautc  of  perm untnt 
••  IhU  Wetttrn  Continent 
!  "Tbaaa  tttpt,  rurthtrmcrt.  wuul  i  ad- 
ttia  cause  of  world  peace,  tnaanuch 
aa  the  arreementa  which  rotaht  l>t  re  iched 
would  aupplerotnt  and  relnforoe  the  ifforts 
of  the  League  of  Natlona  and  of  all 
aalBting  or  future  peace  agenctea  la  ae^king 
to  prevent  war."  (Intamattonal  Ocnfer< 
enece  of  Amerlcim  St«t*a.  Firat  8upple|ntnt, 
l»3»-40.    pp.    13»-i30.l 

The  confviHMa  waa  1M14  Oaaanber 
ttea.  U  aMiMad.  amoafl  oahara.  a  Dt<  iarn> 
tlon  of  Principle*  of  Intar«Amorlcan  So  Mar* 
tty  and  Ctxperation  (p.  I60|  which  pro< 
aerlbtd  ttrrtturtal  eonqueet  and  Inurve  itton 


l-W. 
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by  one  atatt  in  tM  aflalr*  of  ivnotbti 
alM  adapted  a  Oa»fiMou  (or  the  Mointa* 
aaMa,  Pra*arv»tkNi,  and  Reeetabiiahgnent 
•r  Haaa  (p.  IMI  which  provided  for 
■WitntUM)  In  tht  event  that  tht  peaea  dt  the 
Amarlean  RepubUca  la  menaced  fron  a|thtn 
or  without 

(5)  At  the  Klghth  International  Ookfar- 
ance  of  Anv^rtean  8t*t««  held  at  Lima;  Di  rem> 
•>9T.  1039.  a  declaration  waa  adept  id  to 
the  procedure  of  conaiUtattof  aa- 
tabMahed  by  the  praoodlng  eooferenoa 

f«)  The  Mlntatera  of  Foreign  Affair*  c^  tht 
American  Reouhlic*  have  m«t  for  cona  alta 
tlon  under  the  Ister-Amerieaa  agrauf**^^ 
of  Bueno*  Alrae  and  Llnia  on  aavaral 


in 

at 


(a)  ^>lk>wlng  the  cvCbreak  of  the 
SUrope  on  September  1.  1099.  they 
Panama.  September  29-Oetob0r  9. 
other  acta,  they  adopted  a  Joint 
of  Continental  Solidarity,  a  General 
tlon  cf  neutrality  of  the  American 
and  a  Declaration  of  Panama  in  which 
maaeure  of  eoatlnottal  aelf -{iroteetlo]  i 
was  declared  that  the  American 
are  aa  of  inherent  rt(ht  entitled  to 
the  wataca  adjaoant  to  tha  American 
neat  ranala  free  Xrooa  tbi 
■np  hoMla  act  bf  any  non-Amaricaa 
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Declar  itton 

Dec  lara- 

Bepa>llcs. 

'aa  a 
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Repdbllca 

Insist  that 

Cbnti- 

of 

bel* 


Dm  DitliMltM  MMktlt^ 

MtMMtHkA'fMltMMll  ft?  •  «la* 
wylii(  fVMi  MO  Is  liMI  Mlltii  Thay 
afrtii  is  asiiauit  i<«gath«r  Is  tfttarniMt  Iha 
miaMiii  Is  k*  taken  isityMhisUy  sp  isllao- 
iinty  IS  asaure  the  ifcumsn  sC  IM  pn* 
vkMosa  of  ihia  Dt<«lKrRtinn  (tntamatlSMt 
OMtaranrea  of  Amtrtean  Mtatea,  lai  aUM,, 
IMS -40,  pp  U4  lot). 

(bi  A  **«diH  maatlni  of  Hi*  Mlnimtra  of 
furalfn  Affalrt  of  th*  Amvrlean  Rapubltea 
wsi  kali  at  Nabana,  Cuba,  July  it  id,  IMO, 
Is  issni9t.  amoni  sUiar  Ihlni*,  maaturaa 
for  tha  FiliiUM  sf  IM  Msca  of  th|  Waal- 
arn  WialMliMi.  Is  »  DiMirslloA  o«(  Maaip. 
fSMI  llwliilinia  ss«  OoMpifiUsii  tsrlUia  Da* 
tSMi  o(  llM  NkMsni  of  Iha  AmoHaaa  fp.  Nil , 
tha  B*«<md  mtvting  dtclmtd.  "that  uny  at- 
tampt  on  the  Dart  of  a  noiwAnttriciiu  atat* 
Nk>Ml  IM  ISMtrily  or  lavloiabiiny  or  tha 
tamtory,  th*  Mmralgnty  t\t  the  poiiticnl  in. 
dtptndtnct  of  an  Amvrtcan  atatt  ahall  b* 
eonaiderrd  aa  an  ael  Of  a|gra**inn  cgalntt  th* 
•tat**  which  eiin  thia  Daclaration,"  Th* 
aacond  raaatlBff  alao  adopted  a  convention 
which  declared  "That  any  tranafer.  or  at. 
tempted  tranaftr,  of  th*  iover*lsnty.  jurladtc. 
tlon.  poiaaialon,  or  any  lataratt  in  or  con- 
trol otcr  aay  auch  ra|^  to  anothar  non- 
American  euta,  would  ba  ragarded  by  lha 
American  napublio*  aa  agalnat  Amarlean  aan. 
Ilmenu  and  prtnclpl**  and  tha  rtthto  of 
Amarlean  atate*  to  maintain  th*tr  Mcurlty 
and  political  indepcndrnc*.**  (Pp.  Sl9  374.) 
Th*  treaty  fiirth*r  provtd*d  that  no  auch 
transfer  would  be  racognlaed  or  accepted  by 
the  American  Republic*  and  atipulatl^n*  were 
agreed  upon  for  the  proTlalonal  adminlctra. 
tlon  nf  Eruojienn  colonies  and  po*«*«*lona  In 
America  In  case  of  any  luch  tranafer  or  *t> 
tempted  tranafer. 

PoUowiBg  thia  maetlng.  the  Unlt«d  8Ut*a 
OoBfraia.  on  April  lO.  1B41.  adoptedia  Joint 
rtaolutlon  reading  aa  follow*: 

"1.  That  the  United  SUtaa  would  not  rec- 
ognize aiiy  transfer,  and  would  not  acquicac* 
in  any  attempt  to  tranafer.  any  geographic 
Nfion  of  tht*  hemiaphara  from  oba  non- 
American  power  to  anothar  non-American 
power;  and 

"a.  That  if  auch  transfer  or  attampt  to 
trarufer  ahould  appear  likely,  the  United 
autea  ahall.  in  addition  to  other  meaaures. 
immediately  cotuult  with  the  other  Aintrtfan 
Republics  to  determine  upon  tht  at^pwhich 
•hould  be  taken  to  eafeguard  their  common 
mt*r*at*." 

(0)  Th*  third  meeting  of  th*  Mtnlitan  of 
Foreign  Affair*  of  AmerlcAn  Rffjubne*  waa 
held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  15  98,  iMa. 
The  action  of  thia  meetlnH  dealt  largely  with 
aontinvntal  pioSlwia  following  tha  attack  on 
Pearl  Uarbor  and  the  entry  of  IM  United 
StAtes  ^itp  the  war  aa  a  baU^want.  The 
meeting  reliflrmed  praftoua  dMlaratloi\a  that 
any  act  of  aggracaion  by  a  Ma^Amariean  aute 
agalnat  one  of  theai  was  aa  act  of  aggraaston 
agfilnst  all  of  them,  and  their  complate 
aolldarity  and  determination  to  cooperate 
Jointly  for  mutual  protection.  A  reaolutlon 
recommended  that  the  American  RepubUca 
brenk  oft  diplomatic  relatlona  with  Japan, 
Qermany,  and  Italy.  (American  Journal  of 
International    Law.    supplement,    vol.    86 

(itaai.p.  ei.) 

<T)  fa)  FbUowing  tha  pubUcation  of  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  propoeals  for  the  establlah- 
ment  of  an  international  organization  and 
prior  to  the  convening  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  en  International  Organization  at 
San  Prandsco.  an  Inter-American  Conference 
OD  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  wac  held  in 
Mazleo  city  in  February  and  March  1945. 
The  most  important  act  of  that  Conference 
is  what  la  known  as  the  Act  of  Chapnltepcc, 
approved  March  6.  IM5.  Its  full  title  Is 
"Redisocal  Aaalatonce  and  American  Soll- 
dartty."  Thia  act  summarlaed  the  principles 
agreed  upon  at  American  tntematlonal  con- 
farcnces  shoca  1880.    It  reiterated  the  pre- 


floiii  i«a)«r»tion  ^'ihal  aisry  miark  of  a  lUU 

Siiaat  iht  luiririiy  or  tha  lhvu4abUlty  of 
I  nrruoi  V  .vr  iM)Ain«t  lha  8sv«v«l|aly  sr 
HMIIoal  tnd*i)tn(letio«  of  an  AairtHl  lUU 
•haU  ba  (HMtaidartd  aa  an  a«t  st  ansulon 
ualnil  iha  oth»r  aiatN  which  alls  Otti  ail," 
II  addad  a  dtnititmn  of  nRgranI  iota  af 
kfroMUm,  that  la.  'Any  InvaAoR  hy  ttHMi 
for«««  of  on*  stai*  littti  ih*  IMTtMn  sf  Alt* 
elhar,  lr*ava«ain|  boundarlH  •alaMUhst  hy 
iraaty  and  dcmarcatad  In  aoaortfaaoa.  Ihart* 
wiih,^*  ti  ateo  rtDHlHI  tha  proytiloa  that 
In  eaaa  of  aeta  of  anraaalon  or  b*Uaf  that 
9V«h  an  ael  ti  about  to  h*  rommlttad  tha 
alsnutortta  ahettfd  lonault  togaihar. 
Th*  hutory  st  lha  Rio  Traaly  from  thii 

EQini  on  I*  too  well  known  Is  so  rapaatcd 
•r*,  Xt  «An  b*  lotn,  Mwofor.  from  tha 
•ourc**  quoted  thai  lha  provteions  of  thia 
traaiy  ambody  ih*  prlnelpfai  thai  hava  bt*n 
fsUowad  by  our  own  country  tinea  our  eatab* 
llahmant  u  an  independent  nation. 

TmmD  tTATIS  INFORMATION  FROORAM 
OVIRStAS 

Mr.  WILEY,  Mr.  Prsaldent.  on  Do. 
Cf mber  4  la.<tt  Z  lubmlttsd  fWMr  auggos- 
Uons  of  wnyg  and  maana  adS(|U«tsly  pub- 
llclzlng  America  abroad.  X  am  glad  to 
lay  that  there  wn.t  vrry  widespreid  In- 
tsrstt  In  my  suggestions.  Following  up 
on  them  on  December  10,  Z  wrote  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Stato  Marshall  describ- 
ing my  thoughts  In  somewhat  greater 
detail  and  nretentlng  certain  apsolflc 
propoaals  on  which  I  aought  his  reac- 
tlons  and  the  reactions  of  other  Oovem- 
ment  agencies.  Because  of  the  wide- 
spread  Interest  in  this  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record  the  text  of  my  letter  to 
C3eneral  Marshall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrxD  Statvs  Scnah, 

Drccmber  JO,  1947. 
Qen.  Okop.ci  C.  MAasHALL, 
Stcretary  of  State, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Ds.ut  OCNUAL  Marshmx:  Knowing,  of 
couTM.  of  your  deep  intereat  in  bringing 
about  an  adequate  United  Itatas  informa- 
tion program  overseas  through  a  Voice  of 
America.  I  am  writing  to  you  to  reapect- 
ftUly  submit  aomo  apeclfic  proposali  which 
I  mad*  m  th*  S*nate  ulong  this  lln*  on  Da- 
cemb*r  4.  Theaa  proposals  might,  of  cours*. 
and  undoubtedly  will,  if  only  in  part,  ba 
lncorporat*d  la  th*  ultlmAt*  Vole*  of  Amer- 
ica program.  Z  hava,  howaw.  not  aaaa  any 
mrutlon  recently  of  thaaa  specific  faaturaa 
and  or  practical  plans  for  bringing  them 
ab<jut.  What  I  have  scan  ar*  a  lot  of  gan* 
araliuaa  about  bringUig  to  tha  attention  of 
foreign  peopl**  th*  truth  about  America 
through  th*  medium  of  adequate  publicity. 

I  know,  how«v*r.  that  you  ar*  Intereated 
in  any  concrete  plans  and  devices  by  which 
we  can  sell  America  to  Europe  rather  than 
to  have  America  aold  short.  I  believe  that 
there  will  be  substantial  agreement  on  the 
general  proposal  of  adequate  United  States 
publicity  of  the  right  sort,  but  where  we  will 
fall  dowTi  and  where  we  have  fallen  down.  I 
t>elieve,  is  on  the  matter  of  executing  our 
plans,  concretely  and,  very  important,  eco- 
nomically. 

As  I  see  it,  the  major  pitfalls  we  should 
avoid  are: 

1.  The  building  up  of  a  vast  burMueracy 
for  alleged  information  purpoaes  whereas  a 
relatively  small  but  adequate  amount  of  per- 
sonnel might  be  able  to  do  the  Job  In  col- 
laboration with  private  news-gathering  and 
news-dlssemlnatlng  sources. 

2.  The  wasteful  squandering  of  a  vast 
amount  of  money  for  information  purjpoees 
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iURply  heeavia*  our  t\Mi4gu  aid  lavslHi  hiu 
USM  ol  dollara. 

I,  Tha  dMasilsaltsh  sf  part  lean  tyn* 
Vniitd  ataiaa  Qsiarsmanl  sfspaganda,  In 
whioh  ih*  iruih  miiht  b*  (llitnried  iy  t^e 
paiiioulnr  Hiiical  phti^m'pUiv*  of  Qsfari\> 
mtnt  itfllcial* 

On  the  nccasltm  of  my  atldraaa  In  th*  S*n> 
ale  on  DeeemlMr  I,  the  foilowlni  war*  my 
h^ur  ivgiMtlnnst 

I,  All  dtiivvry  In  key  vltlaa  and  kayman 
Is  lUrSM  sf  Ih*  laltat  Uauta  of  th*  big  CtW> 
MOMUlan  dalU**  ut  Ainciton.  (At  prtaent 
snly  laaut*  many  wtfKa  uld'"inua*um 
pl*o*s'»>«au  b*  secured  ) 

1.  DlaiamiAaUoB  of  n*w*  about  Amarloa 
through  newapapare  publtahtd  in  lun>p*,  for 
okampl*.  tl\rouKh  a  ragular  American  half 

Tor  full  png*  In  ih<»t  f»r«'iitn  pap«>rs> 
Air  d»liv*ry  and  dimrtbuuun   of   th* 
ir*al  magaainea  of  Ainprioi\n. 

a,  Woro.of.muuth  circulation  of  tit*  truth 
aobui  Am*rloa  by  Americans  vlaltini  in 
lurup*. 

Of  coura*,  lt*ms  1  and  S  ar*  v*ry  aimllar, 
althovigh  th*  dUtrlbutlon  problem  for  n*wa. 
papcri  and  magaaln**  vurita  in  som*  *a*an. 
tlala. 

It  U,  however,  on  point  I  that  I  want  prln- 
olpally  to  connne  the**  comments.  I  aak 
your  kind  Indulgence  in  reviewing  the** 
•omewhat    lengthy    thouuhta. 

In  th*  Benat*  I  aakad  the  queatton:  What 
la  th*  alngl*  ba*t  organ  of  publicity  about 
America  overteu?  My  answer  was:  The 
dally  newspaper.  Not  only  are  for*lgn*ra  In- 
terested In  general  news  about  America  but 
th*y  would,  of  court*,  b*  particularly  lnt*r- 
**ted  In  th*  n*w*  about  happenings  in  our 
land  concerning  groups  of  related  national 
origins,  as  reported  in  uur  great  dalllea, 
wh*ther  they  be  the  New  York  Time*,  th* 
N*w  York  H*rald  Tribun*.  th*  Milwaukee 
Journal,  or  other  papers. 

The  following,  then,  are  propoeale  which 
have  been  submitted  to  me,  on  which  I  would 
like  to  get  your  reactions.  I  do  not  endorae 
these  propoanls  (a)  because  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  them  in  full,  (b) 
because  they  are  complex,  and  (c)  becavue 
they  Involve  both  many  private  source*  and 
numeroua  Government  agenclea — the  Civil 
AeronautlcB  Board,  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  Commerce  Department — aa  well  as 
your  own  Department,  from  whom  I  am 
seeking  to  get  weU-quallfled  reactions. 

1.  The  poaalblllty  of  a  United  Statea  Gov- 
ernment aubaldy  of  th*  shlpm*nt  of  United 
■late*  parlodlcals  abroad  by  air.  (Obviously, 
it  would  b*  lmpo*albl*  to  ship  now,  l*t  ua  aay. 
a  Ta-pag*  l**u*  of  an  Am*rloan  n*wap*p*r 
by  air,  for  th*  coat  would  b*  prohlbltiv*  at 
pies*nt  mailing  rat**  in  mau  quantltlaa,) 

a.  The  poesiblllty  of  suspsndlng  or  r*duclng 
the  United  State*  tariff  r*sirlctlonB  on  th* 
mov*m*nt  h*r*  of  for*lgn  perlodicala.  W* 
would  not,  of  course,  allow  the  entry  of  any 
-  printed  matter  advocating  the  overthrow  of 
our  Government. 

3.  An  amendment  to  all  future  foralgn- 
ald  legislation  requiring  that  countrlea  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  United  States  aid  sim- 
ilarly suspency  their  tariff  and  other  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  United  States 
printed  mntter.  Freedom  of  port  must  be  as- 
sured or  else  the  air  shipments  will  be  made 
a  farce  by  interminable  customs  delay. 

4.  The  submittal  by  the  United  States  to 
the  International  Postal  Union  of  proposals 
for  cooperation  among  all  the  nations  for 
the  free  entry  of  air-borne  periodicals. 

5.  Arrangement  with  foreign  covrntries  so 
that  present  exchange  restrictions  of  those 
countries  (preventing  the  shipments  of  dol- 
lars abroad  for  the  purposes  of  payment  for 
printed  matter)  be  suspended.  (Of  course.  I 
well  recognize  the  financial  plight  of  many 
of  these  countries,  and  this  may  seem  to 
some  to  be  requesting  preferential  treat- 
ment for  the  publishing  industry.  Neverthe- 
less, I  believe  that,  if  the  free  flow  of  news- 


\mm*  and  n\aiaatn*e  Is  cut  bacaviae  i\f  re* 
atriellun*  un  vat'hM(va«>,  foreign  pevthlim  will 
not  he  able  tu  gat  tha  beneht  of  frank  Vnlitd 


Slalea  raaellsM  is  Iht  world  siiuaiUMi, 
Thaaa  foralfs  Moptai  iMy  thus  b*  nvuitd 
as  in  Ih*  Unllei  tUlea  pialllea  on  interna- 
lionni  aITaII'*  I 

I,  ArrMniti>m*ni  for  Interlibrary  loan*  nf 
Vnllvd  Stales  books  uv»r**aa.  partio\ili\rly 
frt^m  our  Library  of  Oungr«*s,  wh*rev*(  pu*> 
sibl*  and  apMspHals. 

7,  CooptfMlon  with  the  leading  private  ln» 
dividual*  HUd  ursiutianuonn  who  at^  viiMlly 
vonovintd  with  atUinti  iht  Aintricnn  Idaa. 
X  have  in  mind  »w\\  nmupa  »«•  tht  Amtrl* 
eas  NtwiipHppr  PviUlultPia  AanttclnUon,  Ih* 
Aisoclntwl  Pr*«i.  United  Frees.  International 
Ntwa  i*pi  VIC*,  and  elmlUr  aervieea,  the  Ha» 
tlonni  AtiMiKiHtittn  of  Magaalna  Fubliahere, 
Aiuprionn  B(H«k  Pvibliahtre^  Council,  vto.,  to 
handl*  both  oonunt»n  piohltma  of  ntwupa- 
par*,  magaalnts,  and  b«H«kR,  ai\a  problpiue 
unique  to  *Mch  medium. 

8  Cooperation  with  the  United  Nations 
■dvicatlonal.  Sclentlflc,  and  Cultural  OrganU 
aation  along  the  ab<ive  llnea, 

The  big  problem,  aa  I  set  It  here,  is  to  stim. 
ulate  our  private  groups  insofar  as  possible 
so  as  to  tap  our  private  American  genliM,  at 
the  eame  time  that  Government  handlea 
those  aspecu  of  the  news-dlatributlon  prob- 
lem which  It  alone  can  handle. 

You  know,  of  courae,  of  the  magniftcent 
aervlce  which  has  been  rendered  to  inter- 
national understanding  by  both  American 
newspaper*  and  by  foreign  editions  of  Amer- 
ican perlodicala  and  American  bcM  k«,  We 
have  not.  however,  done  anything  but  aklm 
thU  market  from  any  atnndpolnt.  Tha 
world  Is  hungry  for  newa  about  America  and 
by  America,  aa  you  know, 

X  believe  that  merely  continuing  our  pre- 
vloiu  foreign  publicity  effr.rts  abroad  will  not 
serve  our  preaent  purpoeee  nor  our  future 
heeda.  We  are  In  a  tremendoua  battle  of 
ideas  with  a  totalitarian  power  which  la  a 
past  master  at  propaganda  art.  We  need 
new  devices,  new  media,  new  appronches  to 
our  overseas  Information  program . 

I  do  not  believe,  of  course,  that  we  can 
afford  to  squander  or  dissipate  our  money  in 
this  or  any  other  program,  but  I  do  believe 
that  we  can  Invest  it  In  way*  best  calculated 
to  insure  maximum  returns  for  the  American 
taxpayer.  I  do  not  believe  either  that  we 
should  try  to  substitute  the  propaganda  of 
our  Government  for  the  propaganda  of  the 
Ruaslan  Government.  On  th*  contrary,  X 
believe  that  America's  great  prcM  wire  Hrv- 
Ices,  her  Itading  magaainea,  and  aimllar  in- 
Btltutlone  can  do  a  magnificent  Job  for  us 
without  Involving  \m  in  the  possibilities  of  a 
Government  "propaganda  mill"  with  a  parti- 
aan  approach. 

I  submit  thaaa  thoughta  to  you  for  what- 
ever value  they  may  have,  I  sincerely  seek 
your  frank  reactions,  althoxigh  I  do  not  ask 
apeclfic  anawera  to  any  of  these  subjects  be- 
cause your  reaponslbllltles  are.  of  course,  tre- 
mendous during  chaotic  postwar  conditions. 
Please  be  assured  of  my  tilghest  esteem  in 
your  vast  endeavors. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AUEXANOn  WXUCT. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.  LUCAS  asked  and  obtained  con- 
sent to  be  excused  from  attending  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
advised  by  the  majority  leader  that  the 
Senate  will  probably  not  be  in  session 
tomorrow.  I  therefore  take  this  occa- 
sion to  submit  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  leave  of  absence  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  account  of  illness  in  my  imme- 
diate family  until  the  6th  of  January, 
b^inning  with  tomorrow  at  nooiL 


Mr,  WKITR.  Mr.  ^rsnl^lsRl.  I  eho^^l 
Ilka  10  aty  i  wwd.  A  whUc  bark  1  did 
sxttrsM  Um  opinion  that  tht>  ttonaio  win 
iMl  bt  tn  Mitoii  tomorrow,  I  wnviia 
not  wtah  the  trniior  from  Osorvia  vo 
place  ton  much  rtUsnes  upon  Uist  atals* 
ment  of  mine,  Thsrs  art  unt»aruinUsi 
rstpseilni  the  atiusilon  in  tht«  8<Minie, 
There  U  an  effort  to  rtmch  adjournmml 
durtnH  the  wsek  and  one  cannot  be  aurs 
what  will  cnmp  bofoiT  thi»  PrnRte.  X 
klmply  wiali  to  s)>cak  that  wuid  t>(  oau* 
Uon. 

Mr  OROROR,  Mr  Prwldent.  1  mod- 
ify my  rtK|Ui>Mt  and  ai«k  unanlmoua  con* 
Hcnt  for  leave  of  abaence  brglnnlni  it 
the  conclU"tlon  of  tomorrowa  buMneag. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ir mpore.  With- 
out objection,  the  order  ia  made. 

UOTtONAL  DIOOItlMINATIOM  BY  A  QOT- 
IRNMINTAL  AQBNCY 

Mr.  HAWKE6.    Mr,  Prealdent,  X  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr,  Edwin  J,  Mac- 
Bwan.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Paterron  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Pater- 
son.  N,  J.,  in  which  he  raises  a  question 
which  X  feel  ahould  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.    Apparently, 
some  of  our  Qovernment  agencies  are 
entering  into  the  sphere  of  high-powered 
salesmanship  on  a  sectional  basis.   They 
are  trying  to  induce  the  people  of  one 
section  of  the  country  to  move  to  other 
secUona.  claiming  that  the  West  offeri 
greater  opportunities  for  profitable  ex- 
paiislon  than  the  East  or  any  othf'r  sec- 
tion of  the  country.    If  they  were  in 
private  business  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  their  ."solicitations,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  within  the  province  of  government 
as  I  have  known  It  to  become  partisan  in 
favor  of  any  State  or  any  section  of  the 
Nation.    The  people  have  always  been 
permitted  as  free  people  to  choose  the 
place.  State  or  section  of  the  Nation  in 
which  they  wish  to  live  and  work. 

I  desire  to  read  Mr.  MacEwan's  letter 
because  I  am  certain  every  Senator  is  in- 
terested In  protecting  and  preserving  the 
rights  and  opportunities  of  the  cltiiens 
of  their  individual  States,  allowing  those 
cltiiens  to  choose  for  themselves  where 
they  wish  to  live  and  where  they  wish  to 
work  and  develop  business. 

Mr,  MacEwan's  letter  Is  dated  Decem- 
ber 5,  1947,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  RoaasT  M.  LrnxEJONN, 

Adminittrator.  War  Atntt  Adminiefra- 
tion,  Katlrood  Retirtment  BuUding, 
Waahtngton,  D.  C. 

DcAs  Ma.  Lrrn-ajoMif :  Within  the  last  few 
day*  a  brochure  has  come  to  my  attention 
which  was  addrened  to  this  office  and  which 
apparently  has  been  issued  by  the  Office  of 
the  Zone  Administrator.  1182  Market  Street, 
Ban  Prancisco,  Calif.  It  is  dated  November 
1947,  and  is  enUUed  "Go  West  for  ProflUble 
Expansion." 

We  in  the  Paterson  Chamber  of  Commerce 
are  definitely  opposed  to  this  sort  of  propa- 
ganda emanating  from  a  Goveriunent 
agency.  We  do  not  take  exception  to  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration to  dispose  of  any  and  all  plants 
for  which  it  may  be  responsible.  We  do 
object  strenuously,  however,  to  the  phrase 
"Go  West  for  Profitable  Expansion."  just  as 
we  would  object  to  the  phrase  "Go  South,  or 
North,  or  East." 

The  section  of  the  country  where  profitable 
expansion  may  take  place  Is  a  matter  of  i>€r- 
Bonal  opinion  and  in  our  opinion  no  Gov- 
ernment agency  not  any  Government  official 
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tMa  any  rigbt  to  bold  up  ont  MCtlcfi 
country  against  another  ■•ctk>n.    Aa 
o<  ract.  Inaamucb  as  tbc  bulk  oT  our 
population  and  the  bulk  or  our  Nation 
paycn  ar*  located  in  the  panern 
VlUtMl  SteU*.  It  swma  rather 
that  the  money  cpent  to  build  var 
the  rar  Waat.  and  which  In  a  major 
laalarn  taipayer.  should 
a  bMis  for  attempting  to 
Xaat  In  order  to  peddla  the  westerc 

Whether  or  not  expansion  In  the 
profitable  depends  entirely  on  the 
ot  the  Industry,  and  ror  any 
oActaJ  to  Imply  that  one  may  have 
by  going  west  Is.  In  my 
Ubartlea  rar  beyond  the 
ct  •  dovanuMnt  bureau  employee. 

Moat  of  ttaaae  plants  were  built  dv^lng 
war  rcgardleas  oT  the  normal 
nomlcs.  ror  the  porpoae  or  scattering 
estabiuhmenta  In  the  eaae  of  an 
the  enemy,  without  regard  ror  avallsfbUlty 
employees  or  any  oT   the  normal 
OMd  In  determining  plant  location 
tiBW.     Many    industries   could   not 
profitably  In  some  sections  or  the 
regardlesa  or  how  cheaply  they 
chase  or  leaae  Industrial  space, 
market.  sklU  and  producUvity  or 
and  other   human   and   economical 
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It    might    be    rar   leas   expensive 
American  taxpayer  If  aooae  or  thes 
were  rorgottcn  and  charged  off  to 
pcnae  or  carrying  on  war  which  we 
not  be  repeated. 
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tbwm  J.  MacEwa^ 
Kxecutiv*  Vice 
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Mr.  Presddent,  I  have  written 
to  the  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
Assets  Administration,  Mr.  Jess 
bringing  this  matter  to  his  attention 
asking  that  he  advise  me  if.  in 
Ion.  It  Is  proper  for  any  agency 
Ctovemment.  or  administrator 
to  solicit  the  people  in  any 
the  Nation  to  go  to  some  other 
for  profitable  expansion.     It 
me  If  the  time  ever  comes  wh^ 
action  is  necessary  and.  therefore 
then  the  decision  should  be  one 
Congress  of  the  United  States  U 

I  assure  the  Senate  I  have  a 
spect  for  the  West,  and  will 
some  members  of  my  family  live 
fomia.  so  my  statement  should 
construed  as  being  opposed  to 
ttoD  of  the  country,  but  rather 
tkming  the  aisdom  of  such  a  soliditatlon 
as  the  one  conUined  In  Mr.  Ma^Ewan's 
letter. 

Great  harm  could  come  from 
vised  solicitation  of  this  kind 
people  moved  from  one  section 
other  on  Government  advice  anc 
that  the  opportunities  which 
led  to  believe  existed  did  not  in 
they  might  ha>'e  Just  grounds 
Icizin?  any  agency  of  the 
the   Government   itself   for 
such  solicitation  before  the 
body  of  the  people — the 
termined  that  it  was  right. 

I  am  not  adAocating  that  the 
remain  in  any  particular  part 
Nation,  or  any  particular  SUte. 
one  of  the  Senators  from  New 
am  saying  that  the  people  of  New 
feel  that  New  Jersey  offers  as 
opportunity  for  development  in 
and  industry  as  any  other  State 
Union,  and  that  it  has  by  no 
reached  the  limits  for  profitable  txpan- 
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ston.  If  the  Government  is  g(4ng  to  do 
advertising  such  as  that  Imputed  to  the 
War  Assets  Administrator  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Ewan.  then  I  should  like  to  be  certain 
that  New  Jersey  receives  its  share  of 
honorable  mention. 

ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  LONDON  MEETINO 
OP  THE  POREION  MINISTBRS 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  jannted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "End  of 
the  Road."  published  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Herald  Trlbime.  The  editorial 
refers  to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo. 
as  follows:  | 

INO    or  TRX   KOAO 

On  Secretary  Marshall's  motion  the  con- 
rerence  of  Foreign  Ministers  has  adjourned 
sine  die.  ¥tx  the  first  time  since  it  was  ea- 
Ublished  by  the  Yalta  Conference,  early  In 
1945.  as  a  continuing  medium  or  great-power 
consultation,  it  has  risen  from  a  total  dead- 
lock without  setting  any  date  for  a  resump- 
tion or  its  discussions.  We  have  thus 
reached  the  end  or  another  road. 

It  Is  worth  whUe  looking  back  toward  its 
beginning.  It  was  Hitler's  attack  on  Russia 
In  June  1941.  which  rorged  the  coalition 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  democratic 
west.  At  least  one  purpose  or  the  Atlantic 
eonrerence  (which  followed  in  August)  was 
to  clariTy  the  terms  on  which  this  coalition 
would  be  conducted  and  to  state  what  the 
United  States  could  expect  In  return  lor  the 
heavy  lend-lease  contributions  which  she 
was  about  to  make.  The  Soviet  Union's  ac- 
ceptance or  the  Atlantic  Charter,  when  she 
joined  the  United  Nations  at  the  tteginning 
or  1942.  seemed  to  make  the  position  clear, 
and  large  quantities  or  Iend-Ieas«  aid  were 
subsequently  extended  to  her.      | 

Unfortunately,  it  became  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  poaltlon  waa  not  clear.  An 
early  effort  by  the  Roosevelt  administration 
to  secvu-e,  under  the  terms  or  the  Charter. 
the  independence  of  the  small  Btdtic  States 
ended  in  the  air,  with  an  appearance  of  suc- 
cess which  was  soon  to  prove  illusory.  The 
dUOcultles  accumulated  as  the  war  pro- 
greoaed.  The  earlier  conferences  were  pri- 
marily military  In  purpose,  but  finally  at 
Yalta  President  Roosevelt  realized  that  the 
political  differences  would  have  to  be  solved; 
and  no  one  can  re-read  his  report  to  Con- 
gress on  that  gathering  without  the  convic- 
tion that  he  believed  they  had  been  solved. 
In  a  great  compromise  of  statesmajilike  pro- 
portions. '"We  achieved."  he  said,  "a  unity  or 
thought  and  a  way  of  getting  along  to- 
gether." and  he  added  at  a  later  point  that 
"under  the  agreement  reached  at  Yalta  there 
Will  be  a  more  stable  political  Europe  than 
ever  berore." 

Prom  the  early  winter  oT  1945  until  today 
the  effort,  in  essence,  has  been  to  make  the 
Yalta  agreement  work.  The  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers  was  to  have  been  the  contin- 
uing, working  Instrument  or  that  agreement. 
It  has  now  ended  In  deadlock.  This  means 
that  the  age  of  Yalta  has  come  to  an  end; 
the  agreement  has  proved  to  have  been  no 
agreement,  the  compromise  actually  com- 
promised nothing,  the  basic  diversaty  of  the 
two  great  systems  has  proved  too  ^eat  to  be 
bridged  by  any  of  the  principles  or  diplo- 
matic adjustments  upon  which  Yalta  relied. 
We  are  In  fact  confronted  by  two  worlds. 
It  is  better  to  accept  the  fact  than  to  play 
any  longer  with  the  pretenses  th«t  It  does 
not  exist. 

It  was  on  Mr.  Marshall^  motion  that  the 
Council  broke  up;  but  the  Rxissiana  had 
offered  no  basis  on  which  It  might  have 
been  continued.  It  is  better  so.  The  im- 
mediate result  will  be  to  double  forge  the 


Iron  ctirtaln  that  has  already  long  separated 
the  west  from  the  Soviet  systems,  but  at  the 
very  least  that  will  for  the  first  time  afford 
us  the  opportunity  to  make  the  western 
system  function  on  its  own  resources.  The 
division  of  Germany  will  at  least  rree  us  to 
incorporate  western  Germany  Into  a  viable 
western  system;  it  will  make  many  other 
problems  easier,  but  It  will  also  Impose  upon 
us  a  more  compelling  responsibUlty  than 
berore  to  see  that  our  western  system  does 
riinction,  to  the  best  or  Its  Immense  latent 
abUltles.  In  the  Interests  oT  those  who  live 
by  It.  One  road  ends.  Another  opens  be- 
rore us. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Fail- 
ure at  London,"  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  morning,  which  is 
very  similar  in  its  conclusions  to  the  edi- 
torial published  in  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rAn.I7RZ   AT   X.OKDOK 

ATter  3  weeks  or  rutlle  debate,  the  London 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  Council  has 
adjourned  Indefinitely.  The  Ministers'  dep- 
uties are  still  supposed  to  meet  today  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  or  agreement  on  a  treaty 
for  Austria.  But  even  in  that  matter  it 
seems  most  unlikely  that  the  deputies  can 
succeed  where  their  chiefs  have  failed,  and 
unless  a  last-minute  miracle  takes  place  the 
London  Conference  may  be  considered  at  an 
end. 

The  failure  at  London  Is  more  than  a  fall- 
lu-e  of  a  conference,  such  as  has  occurred 
repeatedly  before.  This  was  a  last-chance, 
show-down  session,  and  its  collapse  marks 
also  the  collapse  of  the  whole  Yalta-Potsdam 
policy  in  both  substance  and  procedure.  It 
is  a  failure  In  substance  because  it  has  been 
unable  to  accomplish  what  it  set  out  to  do, 
namely,  organize  a  xinited  but  disarmed,  de- 
industrialized  and  decentralized  Germany 
imder  four-power  control  as  a  basis  for  con- 
tinued collaboration  between  Russia  and  the 
west.  And  it  is  a  failure  In  procedure  be- 
cause the  Foreign  Ministers'  Council,  by  giv- 
ing Russia  an  absolute  veto  in  all  peace  nego- 
tiations, has  proved  to  be  a  costly  blunder. 
It  has  already  cost  the  world  more  than 
2«^  years  of  delay  In  peace,  and  its  actual 
accomplishments  have  been  so  negative  that 
even  its  author.  Mr.  Byrnes,  Is  now  wUling 
to  disown  it. 

Responsibility  for  the  ovitcome  at  London 
has  been  identified  correctly  by  Secretary 
Marshall.  Three  delegations,  he  declared — 
namely,  those  of  the  United  Swtes.  Britain 
.  and  France — have  been  able  to  agree  and 
were  wUUng  to  make  the  necessary  decisions 
then  and  there.  The  Soviet  Union  alone 
refuses  to  agree.  It  reruaed  to  agree  on 
a  boundary  commission  to  determine  what 
territory  the  postwar  Germany  is  to  com- 
prise— certainly  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
any  kind  or  treaty.  It  rerused  to  agree  to  stop 
its  unilateral  exploitation  or  Germany  ror  its 
own  benefit  and  at  the  expense  or  Germany, 
or  the  other  victors,  and  at  Europe  as  a 
whole.  It  even  rerused  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  On  the  contrary,  it 
sought  by  every  means  to  i»event  or  delay 
any  kind  of  agreement,  while  it  pursued  Its 
own  aims  by  direct  action  in  every  European 
country  where  either  its  own  troops  or  Its 
Communist  Fifth  Columns  could  exert  their 
Influence.  The  events  have  amply  demon- 
strated that  these  alms  are  nothing  less  than 
the  establishment  of  a  Russian  hegemony 
over  the  whole  European  continent. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Western  Powers 
must  now  proceed  with  organizing  peace 
and  reconstruction  as  best  they  can.  The 
first  step  In  that  organization  must  be  the 
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political  and  economic  unification  of  Ger- 
many, Insofar  as  that  is  possible.  That  must 
mean,  first  of  all.  a  merger  of  the  three  west- 
em  occupation  zones  into  an  economic  and 
political  unit  as  a  basis  for  the  tmiflcatlon 
of  all  Germany,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
provisional  German  government  In  the  west 
as  a  foundation  for  an  all-German  Govern- 
ment on  the  federal  basis  agreed  upon  by 
the  Western  Powers.  It  must  likewise  mean 
the  abolition  of  the  allied  military  govern- 
ments, which  have  proved  to  be  as  big  fail- 
ures politically  and  economically  as  the  whole 
Potsdam  system,  and  their  transformation 
Into  purely  occupational  and  military  con- 
trol authorities.  Finally,  it  must  mean  the 
abolition  of  the  Foreign  Ministers'  Council 
and  the  transfer  of  all  future  peace  negotia- 
tions to  what  has  always  followed  any  war — 
a  general  peace  conference  in  which  all  the 
belligerents,  and  not  just  the  Big  Powers, 
participate.  That  procedtire  is  already  be- 
ing adopted  In  the  case  of  Japan.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  It  should  not  be  followed  in 
the  case  of  Germany.  If  Russia  wants  to 
participate,  well  and  good.  If  not.  then  the 
other  nations  will  have  to  proceed  without 
her.  The  world  cannot  wait  for  one  power 
endlessly,  or  forever  submit  to  Russian  bluster 
and  obstruction. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  would  perhaps  be  too  strong  an  ex- 
pression to  say,  "Failure  at  London,"  be- 
cause now  that  perhaps  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  the  Potsdam  program,  hence- 
forth there  may  be  a  peace  conference 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  who  are 
interested  in  the  peace,  the  foreign  min- 
isters having  failed  to  make  any  progress 
in  the  last  meeting.  These  two  edi- 
torials call  attention  in  a  most  force- 
ful way  to  the  two  strategic  or  policy 
mistakes  which  we,  understandingly. 
made.  First  of  all,  our  conclusion  to 
reduce  Germany  to  a  pastoral  state.  It 
is  quite  understandable  why  that  con- 
clusion should  have  been  reached.  It  is 
very  proper  of  course  to  destroy  mili- 
tarism as  such,  but  the  complete  de- 
struction of  German  economy  was  a  vital 
mistake  so  far  as  the  peace  of  western 
Europe  and  the  world  is  concerned. 

The  second  mistake  which  is  recog- 
nized in  both  editorials  Is  that  we  wholly 
misconceived  the  aims  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Having  been  associated  with  Soviet 
Russia  In  a  high  military  enterprise  we 
naturally  assumed  that  she  shared  some- 
what our  democratic  ideas,  at  least  our 
main  objectives  and  purposes.  Events 
have  very  clearly  demonstrated  that  in 
both  these  conclusions  we  were  in  error, 
grievously  in  error,  although  our  error 
was  an  understandable  one. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Buck 

ConnaUy 

Baldwin 

BiLshfleld 

Cooper 

Ball 

Butler 

Cordon 

Barkley 

Byrd 

Donnell 

Bricker 

Cain 

Downey 

Bridgea 

Capper 

Dworshak 

Brooks 

Chaves 

Eastland 

Ecton 

Lodge 

Robertson,  Wyo 

Ellender 

Lucas 

HusseU 

Ferguson 

McCarran 

Saltonstall 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Pulbright 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

George 

McParland 

Stennls 

Green 

McKe'lar 

Stewart 

Ourney 

McMahon 

Taft 

Hatch 

Magnuson 

Taylor 

Hawkes 

Martin 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Hayden 

Maybank 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hickenlooper 

MllUkin 

Thye 

Hill 

Moore 

Tobey 

Hoey 

Morse 

Umstead 

Holland 

Murray 

Vandenfcerg 

Ives 

Myers 

Watkins 

Jenner 

O Conor 

White 

Johnson.  Colo. 

O'Deniel 

Wiley 

Johnston.  8.  C 

OTktahoney 

Williams 

Kem 

Overton 

Wilson 

Kllgore 

Reed 

Young 

Knowland 

Revercomb 

Langer 

Robertson,  Va 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  LMr.CAPEHARj]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Ma- 
lone]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  tMr. 
Wherry]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  the  death  of  his  father.  David 
E.  Wherry. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  McGrath], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  are  absent  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDENTt  pro  tempore. 
Eighty-eight  Senators  having  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  VANDENBERG,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

Lt.  Gen.  Matthew  Bunker  Ridgway  (brig- 
adier general.  U.  S.  Army),  Army  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  senior  United  States 
Army  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  with  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general: 

Herbert  S.  Bursley.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Honduras; 

Avra  M.  Warren,  of  Maryland,  now  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  New  Zealapd,  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Finland; 

Robert  M.  Scotten.  of  Michigan,  to  be  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  New  Zealand;  and 

J.  Russell  Andrus,  of  California,  and  sun- 
dry other  Foreign  Service  reserve  officers,  for 
promotion  In  the  diplomatic  service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  David  A.  Morse  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  AND  ITS  RECORD  IN 
PEACE  AND  WAR 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  some 
months  ago  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  at  that 
time  were  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  also  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  from  the  time  North  Dakota 


attained  statehood,  no  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  had  ever  been  ap- 
pointed from  that  State.  I  brought  out 
the  fact  that  in  57  years  no  Ambassador 
had  ever  been  appointed  from  the  State 
of  North  Dakota.  I  also  disclosed  the 
fact  that  in  all  that  period  of  time  no 
first  assistant  to  any  Cabinet  member 
had  ever  been  appointed  from  the  State 
of  North  Dakota. 

Today  I  pick  up  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar and  find  that  out  of  10  nominations 
3  are  from  the  State  of  New  York  and 
2  from  the  State  of  Utah.  I  know  that 
Senators  are  ssmnpathetic;  I  know  they 
believe  that  every  State  in  the  Union 
should  have  a  square  deal;  I  am  sure 
they  feel  that  the  people  of  every  State 
should  be  treated  fairly  in  the  matter 
of  appointments. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  the  Postmaster  General 
yesterday  was  made  after  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Civil  Service. 
Some  of  us  have  made  a  determined 
efifort  to  see  to  it  that  at  no  time  in  the 
future  shall  any  Cabinet  member,  in- 
cluding the  Postmaster  General,  be 
chairman  of  the  national  committee  of 
any  political  party  in  the  United  States. 
I  might  add  we  went  further  and  said 
We  believe  that  postmasters  should  be 
appointed  in  the  various  towns  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  men  who  had. made 
the  post-office  business  their  career,  and 
that  the  lowliest  mail  carrier,  and  the 
lowliest  clerk,  should  feel  that  sooner 
or  later,  on  the.  basis  of  merit,  he  might 
be  appointed  postmaster  in  his  town. 

Mr.  President.  I  dislike  very  much  to 
object  to  the  appointment  of  David  A. 
Morse,  or  to  any  other  that  Is  upon  the 
Executive  Calendar  today.  I  certainly 
am  not  going  to  object  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  appomtment  of  Abe  Mur- 
dock,  of  Utah.  I  shall  vote  to  confirm 
his  nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  once  more  the 
proud  record  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

Three  years  ago  today  all  America  was 
holding  its  breath.  The  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  was  raging.  The  turning  point  in 
the  war  had  been  reached.  The  arsenal 
of  democracy  was  undergoing  its  su- 
preme test. 

And  now.  3  years  later,  democracy  is 
being  put  to  another  test.  We  are  called 
upon  to  make  secure  th«;  peace  which  our 
armed  forces  so  nobly  won.  But  today 
the  mightiest  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of 
democracy  is  bread — not  bullets. 

Feeding  the  hungry  people  of  the 
world  is  the  No.  1  problem  in  the  world 
today.  One  needs  only  to  have  listened 
to  the  debates  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
during  the  past  several  weeks  to  realize 
that  fact.  The  continent  of  Europe  is 
still  on  its  knees,  begging  for  food;  Food 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Pood  will  check  the  creeping  paralysis  of 
communism.  And  on  the  amount  of  food 
which  this  country  can  share  with  starv- 
ing millions  abroad  may  well  hinge  the 
history  of  the  world  for  generations  to 
come. 

These  facts  are  known  to  all  of  us. 
They  have  been  pointed  out  many,  many 
times  by  the  Members  of  this  body.   My 
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own  position  h&s  be«n  that  ou  -  country 
should  send  every  ounce  of  fooc  that  can 
be  apmml  for  the  relief  of  hu  iger  and 
fuffertnc  in  other  parts  of  the  i  orld.  We 
have  already  sent  huge  quanti  ;les.  We 
can  and  should  send  more.  Th  ?re  Is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  In  my  mine  that  the 
great  heart  of  America  will  aiswer  the 
plea  for  food. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  Invite  t  ie  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  another  iispect  of 
the  food  problem. 

During  all  the  debate  and  newspaper 
comment  on  our  ald-to-Europe  program 
and  the  Marshall  plan,  it  has  <  eemed  to 
me  that  one  very  Important  f  ictor  has 
been  prettly  largely  ov^looked  It  Is  all 
very  well  to  talk  glibly  abou  sending 
thousands  upon  thousands  o  tons  of 
food  to  Europe,  but  I  say  It  I  time  we 
gave  a  little  credit  to  the  men  ai  td  women 
on  our  farms  who  produce  the  food,  the 
men  and  women  without  whos>  help  all 
the  talk  about  feeding  the  hun  rry  would 
be  so  many  empty  words. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President  I  repre- 
sent in  pan  the  great  farming  State  of 
North  Dakota.  I  want  to  tak*  my  hat 
off  this  afternoon  to  the  farmer  i  of  North 
Dakota  and  to  the  farm  peopl  in  other 
States  for  the  truly  magniflcen  ;  Job  they 
have  done  in  recent  years  in  )roducing 
the  food  which  is  now  so  sore  y  neetled. 

One  could  very  easily  recel\^  the  Im- 
pression, from  reading  the  uetropoll- 
tan  newspapers  here  in  the  ]  Uist.  that 
all  the  food  we  are  sending  o  Europe 
would  miraculously  become  av  Lllable  by 
turning  on  a  faucet,  or  by  press  ng  a  but- 
ton some  place:  or  one  could  be  led  to 
believe  that  these  mountains  of  wheat 
were  coming  off  the  ticker  ta  5e  at  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  or  thi  t  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  gc  Ing  to  get 
this  food  out  of  a  hat  with  th ;  aid  of  a 
little  Government  hocus-pocus 

I  wish  it  were  as  simple  as  t  lat.  But 
It  is  not.  Evcr>'  bushel  of  grali  i  we  send 
to  Europe,  every  pound  of  m*  at.  pota- 
toes, butter,  and  eggs  was  produced  on 
an  American  farm  and  represents  the 
work  and  effort  of  an  American  farm 
family.  I  am  happy,  of  cour54 .  that  we 
do  have  food  to  spare.  I  am  h  ippy  that 
our  farmers  have  produced  sjch  good 
crops  that  newspaper  edltorli  1  writers 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  w  lere  they 
are  going  to  get  the  food  they  so  freely 
give  away.  All  I  am  asking  Is  iiat  they 
give  the  farmers  a  little  cred  t.  They 
should  not  become  so  at)sorb<d  In  the 
problem  of  where  the  food  Is  g  }lng  that 
they  completely  forget  where  It  came 
from. 

For  example,  consider  the  sh  p  loaded 
with  wheat  coming  out  of  th<  mist  In 
New  York  Hart>or.  bound  foi  Europe. 
The  history  of  the  wheat  In  its  hold 
does  not  begin  in  the  harbor;  It  begins 
on  a  North  Dakota  farm.  It  is  a  part  of 
Jim  Tboreson's  crop  out  net  r  Valley 
City.  N.  Dak.  Another  part  o  it  came 
from  Tony  Schmidt's  farm  ne  u-  Napo- 
leon. BiU  Crockett  hauled  in  M  0  bushels 
to  the  elevator  at  Longdon.  An  other  500 
bushels  came  out  of  Bill  Kamrai  h's  gran- 
ary on  his  farm  near  Lelth.  Joe  All- 
mares,  near  New  Rockford.  put  in  plenty 
ol  long  hours  to  produce  a  part  of  It. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  frcm  Nofth 


Dakota  [Mr.  Tomvc]  has  produced 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  bushels  of 
wheat  upon  his  farm  by  actual  hard 
work,  and  by  devoting  long  hours  to  the 
task.  What  he  has  produced  on  his 
farm  is  tjrpical  of  what  the  fanners  do 
all  over  the  great  State  of  North  Da- 
koU. 

These  farmers  and  others  like  them 
on  North  Dakota's  70.000  farms,  are  the 
world's  champions,  when  it  comes  to 
producing  hard  spring  wheat.  They 
cannot  be  beat. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  which  these 
men  and  women  on  the  farms  of  North 
Dakota  have  made  in  food  production. 
I  am  proud  of  the  contribution  they 
have  made,  and  are  making,  toward 
keeping  thousands  of  men.  women,  and 
children  from  starving  to  death  In 
Europe  this  winter. 

And  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
these  farmers  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  taking  the  floor  this  after- 
noon to  cali  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  their  record,  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
accomplishment,  and  to  say  that  they 
have  not  been  properly  recognized  in 
the  matter  of  appointments  by  Chief 
Executives  of  the  United  States,  both 
past  and  present. 

The  farmers  of  North  Dakota  produce 
more  hard  spring  wheat  than  is  pro- 
duced in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 
The  farmers  of  North  Dakota  produce 
more  durum  wheat  than  any  other  State. 
They  produce  90  percent  of  all  the  durum 
wheat  grov»-n  in  the  United  States. 

This  year  we  had  another  bumpwr  crop. 
So  much  wheat  that  the  elevators  could 
not  hold  it  all.  and  the  railroads  could  not 
find  enoug^i  boxcars  to  haul  it.  The  crop 
exceeded  :54.000,000  bushels,  a  total 
wheat  production  which  is  second  only  to 
that  of  the  great  State  of  Kansas. 

In  that  connection  I  may  say  that 
Kansas  raises  soft  wheat,  not  the  fine 
hard  spring  wheat  we  produce  in  our 
State.  When  the  people  of  Kansas  want 
to  bake  go^id  bread  they  add  a  handful 
of  flour  produced  in  North  Dakota  to  the 
flour  produced  In  Kansas  In  order  to  bake 
good  bread 

The  record  made  by  the  farmers  of 
North  Dakota  in  wheat  production  dur- 
ing the  war  years  was  even  more  spec- 
tacular. That  record  was  made,  inci- 
dentally. In  spite  of  a  great  many  ob- 
stacles. The  farmers  could  not  get  help. 
Thousands  of  their  sons  had  marched  off 
to  join  the  Nation's  armed  forces.  They 
could  not  get  equipment,  tractors,  trucks, 
or  combines;  but  old  men  went  back  into 
the  fields,  even  women  and  children 
pitched  in.  and  by  working  long  hours, 
patching  u?  old  equipment,  and  getting 
along  as  test  they  could,  the  farmers 
harvested  f  Ji  all-time  record  crop  of  ap- 
proximately 162.000.000  bushtls  of  wheat 
in  1944.  The  following  year,  1945,  they 
did  even  better. 

One  hundred  and' sixty-two  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  I  wonder  how  many 
Senators  have  any  conception  of  what 
that  amount  of  grain  represents  in  vol- 
ume, or  in  the  number  of  people  for 
whom  It  will  provide  bread.  Perhaps  I 
can  help  S<»iators  have  in  their  minds  a 
clearer  piciure  of  why  North  Dakota  is 
known  the  wwld  over  as  the  bread- 
basket of  tiie  NaUon. 


A  few  weeks  ago.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  Friendship  Train  started 
out  from  the  west  coast.  As  It  rolled 
along  eastward,  communities  along  the 
way  collected  contributions  of  food  for 
shipment  overseas  to  those  in  need.  By 
the  time  the  train  reached  New  York,  It 
was  214  boxcars  long. 

Now  let  us  suppose  we  decided  to  make 
up  another  Friendship  Train  with  a 
North  Dakota  wheat  crop  of  162,000,000 
bushels. 

That  train  would  be  900  miles  long. 

With  the  caboose  at  Fargo.  N.  Dak., 
this  train  would  extend  clear  across  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  clear  across  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  through  Chicago,  clear 
across  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  halfway 
Into  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  engine 
of  the  900-mIle  train  would  be  chugging 
into  the  railroad  yards  at  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

It  would  be  a  train  of  108,000  boxcars. 

It  would  be  the  equivalent  of  500 
Friendship  Trains  of  the  size  that 
pulled  into  New  York  the  other  day. 
And  that  represents  only  1  year's  wheat 
production  in  North  Dakota. 

Take  another  illustration.  Suppose 
we  were  to  put  all  that  wheat  into  one 
big  bin.  We  would  need  a  bin  1  mile 
long.  1  mile  wide,  and  7^,2  feet  deep. 

If  we  built  three  more  Washington 
monuments  and  used  these  and  the  old 
one  as  corner  posts  for  our  bin,  it  would 
be  555  feet  high,  a  mile  long,  and  70 
feet  wide — filled  to  the  brim  with  1 
year's  crop  of  the  finest  wheat  grown 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Our  162.000,000- 
bushel  wheat  crop  would  provide  bread 
for  more  than  46,000,000  people  for  a 
whole  year. 

Argentina  has  been  much  in  the  news 
lately  as  a  big  wheat  producer.  And 
rightly  so,  but  let  me  point  out  in  pass- 
ing that  my  State  of  North  Dakota  alone 
produces  more  wheat  than  the  whole 
nation  of  Argentina. 

In  the  last  8  years,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  the  farmers  of  North 
Dakota  have  poured  into  the  world's 
grain  bin  1.174.000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
more  than  the  total  production  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  in  the  record  year 
of  1945. 

These  illustrations  will  give  a  graphic 
idea  of  the  big  and  important  part  the 
North  Dakota  farmer  has  in  the  pro- 
gram for  aiding  Europe — and  in  help- 
ing to  relieve  the  hunger,  suffering,  and 
misery  so  rampant  in  the  world  today. 

Lest  Senators  get  the  idea  that  wheat 
is  the  only  thing  we  produce  in  the  land 
of  the  long  furrow,  let  me  say  that  until 
this  year  North  Dakota  led  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  flax,  another 
crop  vital  to  the  Nation's  economy. 
Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  world- 
wide shortage  of  fats  and  vegetable  oils. 
To  help  meet  this  need  the  country 
called  upon  the  larmers  to  raise  more 
flax.    Flax  is  used  in  making  Unseed  oil. 

How  the  fanners  of  North  Dakota 
responded  to  that  call  Is  told  In  statistics 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. They  almost  tripled  their  produc- 
tion. The  average  crop  between  1934 
and  1943  was  4.500.000  bushels.  Last 
year  It  Jumped  to  eleven  and  a  half 
million  bushels.    Only  our  neighboring 
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state     of     Minnesota     exceeded     that 
production. 

North  Dakota  produces  more  barley 
than  any  other  State.  Until  1943  it 
ranked  first  in  the  production  of  rye. 
It  Is  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore  as  a 
corn-producing  State,  but  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  farmers  of  Iowa 
and  Illinois  are  champions  in  that  field. 
North  Dskota  Is  the  Nation's  largest 
producer  of  certified  seed  potatoes,  and 
it  ranks  third  among  all  the  States  in 
total  potato  production. 

In  1946  our  dairy  farmers  put  74,000,- 
000  pounds  of  butter  on  the  Nation's 
tables.  Before  the  war,  only  three  other 
States  produced  more  turkeys  than  we 
did,  and  in  1946,  our  contribution  to 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners 
totaled  961,000  birds.  Our  sheep  and 
wool  industry  is  also  an  important  con- 
tributor of  food  and  clothing.  Out  on 
our  western  ranges  where  once  the  buf- 
falo roamed — and  not  so  many  years  ago. 
at  that — our  farmers  and  ranchers  now 
have  herds  of  cattle  totaling  1.800,000 
head. 

From  this  record  of  diversified  agricul- 
tural production  it  can  be  seen  that 
North  Dakota  can  be  counted  upon  to  do 
its  share  of  the  big  job  ahead — the  job 
of  filling  Europe's  empty  stomach,  and 
of  keeping  our  own  people  well  fed  and 
well  clothed. 

This  record  of  agricultural  production 
Is  really  amazing  when  we  stop  to  think 
of  It.  and  when  we  realize  that  North 
Dakota  is  such  a  young  State.  There  are 
many  men  in  the  Senate  who  are  older 
than  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  My 
young  friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  fMr.  Capper]  was  25  years 
old  and  just  getting  started  on  his  news- 
paper career  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  when 
North  Dakota  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
back  in  1889. 

North  Dakota's  progress  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  two  things:  First,  we  have  some 
of  the  finest  people  in  the  world  living 
out  there.  They  are  a  courageous  peo- 
ple— men  and  women  who.  In  spite  of 
hardship  and  adversity  like  the  droughts 
of  the  1930's.  have  conquered  a  raw 
prairie  wilderness  in  three  goneratlons  to 
build  their  homes,  churches,  and  schools. 
I  may  add  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  an  article 
dealing  with  religion  in  this  country, 
stated  that  In  Trail  County,  N.  Dak., 
there  were  more  rural  churches  than 
there  were  In  any  other  place  In  the 
United  States.  There  were  12  churches 
In  3  townships — all  of  them  country 
churches. 

The  people  there  are  a  progressive- 
minded,  hard-working  people,  with  the 
proud  heritage  of  northern  European 
countries  In  their  blood — Norway,  Swe- 
den. Germany.  Russia,  Poland,  England, 
Prance,  and  others. 

North  Dakota's  roster  of  notable  men 
Includes  such  names  as  the  late  Dr.  E.  F. 
Ladd.  president  of  our  agricultural  col- 
lege, later  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  man  who  pioneered  the 
Nation's  pure  food  and  drug  laws.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  Professor  Ladd 
had  been  president  of  the  agricultural 
college,  today  all  over  the  United  States 
we  have  pure  food  and  drug  laws,  and. 


for  that  matter,  all  over  Europe,  because 
even  the  League  of  Nations  sent  for  him. 

Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  the  famous 
explorer,  grew  to  young  manhood  in 
North  Dakota.  So  did  Maxwell  Ander- 
son, the  noted  playwright  and  Pulitzer 
prize  winner. 

When  the  Government  gets  into  a 
really  tight  place  it  sends  for  a  North  Da- 
kota man  to  help  out.  When  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  President  he  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  the  men  who  were  buying 
the  supplies  for  the  Navy  were  a  bunch  of 
crocks  and  grafters.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  wanted  an  honest  man 
to  take  charge  of  the  buying  of  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  property  for  the  United 
States  Government,  so  President  Wilson 
came  out  to  North  Dakota,  to  the  little 
town  of  Emerado.  a  town  of  less  than  100 
people.  There  he  picked  out  John  M. 
Hancock.  Mr.  Hancock  did  the  job  so 
well  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  deco- 
rated by  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

When  President  Roosevelt  took  office 
he  found  that  all  the  banks  in  the  United 
States  had  to  be  closed,  and  he  declared  a 
bank  holiday.  In  Detroit  Henry  Ford 
alone  had  $164,000,000  in  one  bank  and 
could  not  get  it  out.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  In  the  State  of  Michigan 
were  out  of  employment.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  looked  all  over  the 
country  and  picked  out  J.  F.  T.  O'Connor, 
a  young  man  reared  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  To  show  the  sterling  character 
of  this  man,  when  he  was  a  young  man 
his  family  was  so  poor  that  when  he  went 
to  school  he  carried  his  shoes  in  his  hands 
until  he  got  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
schoolhouse,  when  he  put  them  on.  At 
that  time  he  stuttered.  Like  Demosthe- 
nes, he  placed  a  pebble  In  his  mouth  and 
learned  to  speak.  He  went  out  Into  the 
pasture  and  cured  himself  of  the  habit  of 
stuttering,  to  such  an  extent  that  shortly 
after  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  he  was  employed  as  pro- 
fessor of  oratory  at  Yale,  and  made  an 
outstanding  record  there. 

I  repeat  that  when  President  Roose- 
velt had  to  find  a  man  who  could  solve 
the  problem  confronting  the  banks  of 
our  country  he  sent  for  Mr.  J.  F.  T. 
O'Connor.  Mr.  O'Connor,  former  Comp- 
troller of  Currency  and  now  a  Federal 
district  judge  In  California,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  State  University  of  North  Dakota 
and  practiced  law  in  that  State.  John 
Burke,  three  times  Governor  of  the 
State,  was  United  States  Treasurer 
under  Woodrow  Wilson.  Sveinbjom 
Johnson,  former  justice  of  the  North 
Dakota  Supreme  Court,  was  later  profes- 
sor of  law  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Then  there  is  Dr.  H.  L.  Bolley,  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  the 
man  who  developed  the  variety  of  wilt- 
resistent  flax  which  benefited  farmers 
by  millions  of  dollars  in  reducing  crop 
losses.  John  Hancock,  the  well-known 
New  York  banker  and  partner  of  Barney 
Baruch,  Is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  North  Dakota. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Hartl,  who  distin- 
guished himself  In  the  Aleutian  cam- 
paign and  later  in  the  Pacific  theater, 
was  a  North  Dakota  farm  boy.  A.  C. 
Townley.  the  man  who  organized  the 
Nonpartisan  League  back  in  the  early 


twenties  and  who  led  the  fanner's  battle 
for  economic  justice  In  a  movement  that 
swept  through  a  dozen  States,  was  a  citi- 
zen of  North  Dakota,  as  was  Daniel  F. 
Bull,  president  of  the  Cream  of  Wheat 
Corp.  In  Minneapolis. 

I  might  mention  Lynn  J.  Frazier.  who 
served  with  distinction  In  this  Chamber 
for  many  years;  Usher  L.  Burdick.  his 
colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; Carl  Ben  Eiclson.  the  noted  Alas- 
kan aviator;  and  many  other  citizens  of 
North  Dakota  who  became  leaders  in 
their  chosen  fields — education,  science, 
medicine,  engineering,  music,  the  law, 
and  in  other  lines  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  whether  it  be  In  the 
arts  or  the  sciences,  medicine,  or  news- 
paper work,  almost  Invariably  there  will 
be  found  at  the  very  top  of  the  ladder  a 
North  Dakota  man.  If  today  one  of  the 
Senators  upon  the  floor  should  become 
ill  and  no  one  knew  what  was  wrong  with 
him.  and  he  should  go  to  the  Mayo 
Brothers  Hospital  at  Rochester,  Minn., 
where  so  many  people  go.  if  there  the 
doctors  were  baffled  regarding  the  dis- 
ease from  which  he  might  be  suffering. 
If  they  did  not  know  what  kind  of  an 
operation  to  perform,  a  boy  from  North 
Dakota,  bom  on  a  little  farm  In  that 
State,  would  be  the  one  who  would  make 
the  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  an  operation  or  should  not  be 
an  operation.  He  would  be  the  man 
who  in  the  last  analysis  would  make  the 
diagnosis. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  if  one  should  go 
to  the  General  Motors  Company  to  buy 
a  truck  upon  which  he  could  absolutely 
depend  to  haul  enormous  loads,  or  a 
truck  which  might  be  expected  to  be 
sent  across  the  sea  in  time  of  war,  where 
would  he  go?  The  head  of  the  truck  di- 
vision is  a  man  who  was  bom  in  Fargo. 
N.  Dak.,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Grant,  who,  when  this  magnificent  truck 
was  built  by  the  General  Motors  Co.. 
called  it  after  the  town  In  which  he  was 
bom,  the  Fargo  truck. 

Population  considered,  more  North 
Dakota  men  received  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  In  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  than  did  men  from  any  other 
State  of  the  Union. 

When  World  War  I  was  over  and 
France  sent  here  a  committee  to  choose 
the  typical  American  nurse,  the  commit- 
tee went  to  each  one  of  the  48  States, 
and  when  they  got  all  through  they  se- 
lected a  little  18-year-old  girl,  Frances 
Lauder,  of  Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.,  the 
daughter  of  a  district  judge.  If  today, 
any  of  us  should  go  to  Paris  be  Vould 
find  in  the  public  square  a  life-sized 
statue  of  that  little  18-year-old  North 
Dakota  girl. 

That  is  not  all.  Idr.  President  I  want 
to  show  to  the  Senate  the  type  of  young 
women  we  produce  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

A  few  years  ago.  in  the  month  of 
March,  an  unexpected  blizzard  occurred. 
It  became  bitterly  cold.  There  is  a  little 
schoolhouse  approximately  8  miles  from 
Center,  N.  Dak.  The  teacher  of  that 
school,  because  of  the  blizzard,  dismissed 
the  pupils  about  3:30  p.  m.,  and  among 
the  pupils  was  a  little  girl  named  Hazel 
Minor,  16  years  of  age.    She  had  with 
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l»«r  IMT  WoUwr  tnd  titUr.  bcih  vtry 
n  thun  nht.  Th#y  ftArUd 
V«r«  caucM  In  U\9  iUmmnH. 
Thty  wtr*  not  found  that  night.  biU  th« 
day  UMir  ov*rturne<l  lUrd  «  uh  one 
dlMUMrd  WM  dlMro\-«ip<l,  It 
thai  the  llttlr  ml  had 
Otarcoat,  hrr  rubb  >in,  and 
Md  had  placed  ino«t  of  her 
eioihtat  vm  Um  iodim  of  tic  little 
brother  ami  ataltr.  and  then  ^he  lay 
down,  knowini  thnt  nhe  would  f  rerie  to 
death.  But  the  »aved  the  live?  of  her 
little  brother  and  lOtter.  Toda'  tf  one 
alMid  go  to  Center.  N.  Dak.,  h  >  would 
flad  In  tte  publir  •M^uare  n  itatu »  raised 
to  tta*  iMmory  of  thai  little  10-  ear-old 
flrl.  paid  for  by  lh«  aehool  chi  dren  of 
tiM  tUte  of  North  DakoU. 

AteurrlnK  to  the  ability  of  tht  men  of 
Korth  Dakota,  if  today  one'i  wlf  >  wlshei 
to  buy  a  nrst-cla.M  rcfrlgerat  >r  or  a 
first •cl&.'u  rar.  mch  as  the  NiJih.  she 
would  In  all  urobabaity  purcha.v  it  from 
the  Nash-K^lvlnator  Co..  th  >  pre*- 
tdent  of  wh'Cli  h  Oeorire  Ma^on,  bom  at 
Valley  City.  N.  Dak.,  who  wa.i  rei  red  and 
•ducated  there  and  whose  mot  ler  still 
Uvta  In  that  town. 

North  Dakotans  are  a  patrtotU  poople. 
I  have  told  the  Senate  somethir  g  about 
tha  tremendous  contribution  oi  f  kod  they 
made  to  •help  win  the  war.  und  tho 
ectttrlbutlonii  they  are  contlniing  to 
makf  to  help  win  the  peace. 

Their  patrloilMn  was  demo  titrated 
even  more  emphatically  In  tlw  number 
of  North  Dakota  men  who  amw  >red  the 
call  to  the  colom  In  this  rountry'i  hour  of 
need,  and  In  the  record  the  8ta  e  made 
during  the  Victory  loan  drives. 

North  Dakota,  ns  In  well  knn  trn.  Is  a 
land  of  wide-open  spiicfji.  M  c  have 
plenty  of  elbow  room  there,  "here  Is 
room  to  expand.  In  IMO.  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  State  wai  only  640  000. 
Yet  In  the  last  World  War  a  otal  of 
W.:09  youn{  men  marched  aw;  y  from 
our  farms,  towns,  and  dtles  to  oln  the 
Nation S  armed  forces. 
""^1  point  proudly  to  the  fact  that  of 
thoio  58.500  men.  almost  one-  hird  of 
them  went  into  the  service  by  enl  stment, 
without  waiting  to  be  drafted.  There 
were  42.380  North  Dakota  men  In  the 
Army.  14.069  In  the  Navy.  1.78i  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  375  In  ih  <  Coast 
Guard.  There  were  007  North  Dakota 
women  In  the  WAVES,  and  se\-ei  al  hun- 
dred more  enlisted  In  the  womeo  's  corps 
of  the  Army  and  Marine  forces. 

Many  North  Dakota  men  male  out- 
standing records  while  In  the  service. 
Many  have  been  awarded  med  lis  and 
have  been  cited  for  bravery  beyi  >nd  the 
call  of  duty.  Of  the  thou5an  Is  who 
flocked  to  the  colors  at  the  Natio  I's  call. 
1J)38  of  than  marched  away  never  to 
return.  They  laid  down  their  ives  on 
the  shell- torn  beaches  of  Normal  dy  and 
the  steaming  Jungles  of  the  far  Pacific. 
I  pray,  with  you.  Mr.  President,  tl  at  they 
may  not  have  died  In  vain,  that  he  su- 
preme sacrifice  which  they  have  i  lade  In 
llio  cause  of  freedom  will  help  1 3  bring 
«  oeoure  and  lasting  peace  for  all  the 
world. 

I  should  like  alao  to  mention  at  this 
time  another  outstanding  accaopllah- 
ment  of  the  people  of  North  Da  tola  of 
which  I  am  Inordinately  proud.    X  r«Xer 


lo  the  State's  record  In  the  various  Vie- 
tory  loan  and  war  bond  drives. 

Not  aaotlier  State  In  the  Union  can 
match  that  rteord.  North  Dakota  led 
the  Nation  In  oversubscribing  It  a  quota 
of  wiu-  bond*  In  three  of  tho  .itx  drlvta, 
North  Dakota  ranked  No.  I  amoni  all 
the  States  In  the  third  and  fourth  war 
bond  drlveKi  iind  in  the  Victory  loan  drive. 
It  ranked  srcond  among  all  the  Statta 
In  tho  fifth  ind  »lxth  war  bond  drives. 

In  the  sixth  war  bond  drive,  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Dakota  bought  more  war 
bonds  per  piirson  than  the  people  of  any 
other  State.  They  ranked  s(*cond  in  per 
capita  purchases  during  the  Victory  loan 
and  the  fourth  war  bond  drives.  They 
exceeded  ttie  national  averat«  of  per 
capita  purcJiases  in  every  slnfle  one  of 
the  six  drlvos  in  which  there  were  State 
quotas. 

North  Dakota's  quotn  tn  the  Tlotory 
loan  drive  was  $10.000  000.  The  people 
.  ovtrtubscrlbed  that  quota  by  19.000  000, 
almost  double  the  goal  and  189  percent 
of  the  Stato  quota.  In  the  fourth  and 
sixth  war  bond  drives.  E  bond  pur- 
chases In  the  State  were  181  percent  of 
quou.  Iti  quota  in  each  of  these  drlve.i 
wa«  111  000.000;  sales  mounted  to  more 
than  820.000.000.  It  was  128  percent  of 
quota  tn  th»  third,  148  percent  of  quota 
In  the  fifth,  and  114  percent  In  the 
seventh. 

Altogether,  the  people  of  North  Da- 
kota bought  more  than  1138.000,000 
worth  of  war  bonds,  and  that  figure  rep- 
resents the  Issue  prices  of  the  bonds,  not 
the  maturity  value. 

Fine  people— and  good  soil.  Those  are 
the  two  bigitest  factors  which  have  con- 
tributed to  North  Dakota's  prof  ress.  Our 
black  prairie  loam  Is  the  richest  and 
moe»t  ftrtile  soil  to  be  found  anywh^n*  In 
the  country.  Olvo  our  farmers  plenty  of 
rain,  and  we  will  match  our  train  pro- 
duction with  that,  of  any  other  p.irt  of 
.  the  globe.  At  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College.  In  Fargo,  we  have  a  little 
expcrfmentiil  plot  on  wheat  j  research. 
On  that  piece  of  ground  they  nave  raised 
a  crop  of  wheat  every  year,  for  85  years, 
without  using  one  pound  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

I  expect  that  our  gross  farm  Income  In 
North  Dakota  this  year  will  approach  the 
bUUon-doIla  r  mark.  X  have  heard  some 
complaining  about  that  fact,  from  people 
who  think  tliat  farmers  are  getting  rich, 
from  newspaper  columnists  and  radio 
commentators  who  blame  the  farmers 
for  the  high  cost  of  living.  Let  me  say  a 
word  or  two  about  that.  It  Is  true  that 
the  farmers  are  making  more  money 
than  they  ever  did  before.  But  so.  it 
seems.  Is  eveiybody  else.  The  salaries  of 
newspaper  eclitors  and  radio  commenta- 
tors  are  up.  The  workingman's  wages 
are  up.  Th«'  doctors'  and  the  lawyers' 
charges  are  up.  The  profits  of  the  busi- 
nessman are  up.  Senators'  salaries  are 
up.  Everyth:ng  Is  up.  The  other  day  I 
saw  some  figures  on  1947  profits  of  Amer- 
ican corporations.  They  were  fantastic, 
almost  unbelievable,  up  200  or  300  per- 
cent In  some  cases.  If  the  farmers  were 
makmg  as  much  money  as  some  of  these 
corporations  are.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
those  who  ciltldse  the  farmers  would 
have  somethi  3C  to  be  critical  about.  But 
to  cay  tl\at  tlie  farmer  Is  more  to  blamo 


for  tho  hlfh  cost  of  Hvtni  than  anyone 
else  simply  Is  not  true.  It  does  not  jibe 
with  the  faeU. 

First  lot  me  say  that  It  li  not  the  farm* 
trs'  fault  that  you  havo  to  pay  00  cents 
a  pound  for  butter,  88  cents  for  a  dosen 
tfts.  W  cents  a  pound  for  beefsteak,  la 
cents  for  a  pound  loaf  of  bread.  00  cenu 
for  a  pint  of  cream,  80  cents  a  pound  for 
bacon.  In  the  first  place,  Uie  farmer  did 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  setting 
the.«e  prices.  In  the  second  place,  he 
does  not  get  pilces  like  that  when  he 
•ells  his  products.  No:  the  farmer  does 
not  set  the  prices  he  gets  for  his  prod- 
uct.'^.  If  he  did  he  certainly  would  not 
have  let  the  price  of  wheat  drop  to  19 
cents  a  bushel  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak..  In 
1933.  The  farmer  has  to  take  what  he 
can  set. 

But  In  between  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer  Is  a  whole  row  of  middlemen- 
commission  men,  transportation  men, 
processors.  Jobbers,  wholesalers,  retail- 
ers—and obviously  they  are  not  there  for 
the  fun  of  It.  They  are  there  to  make  a 
profit.  They  render  a  legitimate  service, 
and  they  get  paid  for  what  they  do. 
Some  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  get  too 
much. 

At  any  rate,  by  the  time  they  get 
through  tacking  on  a  few  cents  here  and 
a  few  cents  there,  the  relationship  be- 
tween what  the  farmer  got  and  what  the 
coa^umrr  paid  Is  a  rather  distant  one. 
Generally  speaking,  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer Is  almost  twice  what  the  farmer 
got.  Many  people,  when  they  start  com- 
plaining about  high  food  prices,  forget 
that  fact.  The  farmer  gets  all  the  blame 
but  only  half  of  the  consumers'  food  dol- 
lar. The  middlemen  in  between  get  the 
other  half,  without  any  of  the  blame,  the 
latter  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
hire  lobbyists  and  fancy  propagandists 
to  point  out  the  poor  farmer  as  the 
culprit. 

I  have  here  some  interesting  figures 
from  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  They  throw  some  additional  light 
on  this  question  of  who  is  to  blame  for 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  net  profits  of  the  23  largest  bak- 
ing companies  In  the  United  States 
jumpsd  from  $29,000,000  In  1945  to  al- 
most $61,000,000  in  1946— an  increase  of 
more  than  100  percent  In  a  single  year. 

Last  year  the  Nation's  16  leading  com- 
panies handling  dairy  products  made  a 
net  profit  of  $65,454,000,  as  compared 
with  $38,989,000  profit  the  year  before— 
1945— a  profit  gain  of  68  percent. 

Remember  that  the  figures  I  am  giv- 
ing you  are  for  net  income,  after  deduct- 
ing taxes,  depreciation,  Interest,  and  re- 
serves. 

The  year  1946  was  the  year  of  the  meat 
shorUge  and  the  year  when  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers 
sounded  taps  over  the  dead  body  of  OP  A. 
I  remember  well  the  scene  at  the  grave, 
the  solemn  vows  and  the  pious  promises 
that  prices  were  going  to  be  kept  down. 

Let  us  see  what  the  big  meat  packers 
did  that  year,  when  Government  price 
controls  went  off.  In  1945.  the  net  prof- 
It  of  17  leading  meat  packers  was  834.- 
835,000.  In  1946,  that  profit  Jumped  to 
870.461.000— another  gain  of  more  than 
100  percent.    I  do  not  think  Z  can  be 
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AQOUied  of  jumplni  to  eonolualons  when 
X  wKf  th!\t  that  Btln  might  have  had  Just 
a  little  to  do  with  the  high  price  of  beef- 
itstk. 

Koro  are  the  flsurta  on  chain-store 
profits;  The  18  leadins  food  chatn« 
chalked  up  a  not  profit  of  890,888.000 
for  their  stookholderi  in  1048.  But  In 
1046.  after  OPA  had  died  a  UngcrlnR 
death,  the  stockholders  were  able  to  split 
a  profit  molon  of  848.446,000.  That  Is  a 
profit  gain  of  117  percent  in  a  single 
year.  It  Is  Just  possible  that  that.  too. 
might  account  for  part  of  the  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living. 

Remember.  Mr,  President,  these  are 
the  profit  figures  for  Just  one  set  of  mid- 
dlemen, the  processors.  In  addition, 
tho  farmers'  products  pass  through  four 
or  five  other  handlers  before  they  reach 
the  consumer,  and  each  one  of  them  has 
to  get  paid  and  make  a  profit,  too. 

To  those  who  think  the  farmer  is  large- 
ly to  blome  for  the  high  coat  of  living, 
and  think  that  the  farmer  Is  making  an 
exorbitant  profit.  I  want  to  point  out 
this  fact,  taken  from  a  report  of  tho 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics:  Out 
of  the  average  dollar  that  the  consumer 
•pent  for  food  In  1947,  the  farmer  got 
only  63  cents.  The  other  47  cents  went 
to  somebody  else — to  processors  and  dis- 
tributing agencies. 

All  right;  the  farmer  gets  Just  a  little 
better  than  hnlf  the  price  the  consumer 
pays  for  food.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  what  the  farmer  has  to  do  with 
the  53  cents  he  gets  out  of  each  food 
dollar.  Like  anyone  else  who  works,  ho 
Is  entitled  to  a  fair  wage.  Nobody 
should  expect  him  to  put  In  12  to  14 
hours  a  day  Just  for  tho  fun  of  it.  or  to 
get  up  at  8  o'clock  on  a  frosty  mornlnK 
to  milk  tho  cows  Just  for  the  pure  Joy 
of  It.  So  out  of  his  63  cents,  the  farmer 
has  to  get  his  own  wages  and  pay  the 
wagv'>s  of  his  help.  He  finds  that  the 
hired  man  will  not  work  today  for  what 
he  would  a  few  years  ago.  His  wages 
are  three  times  what  they  were  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  farmer  wants  to  buy  a  tractor. 
The  tractor  that  he  could  have  bought 
for  around  $1,100  back  in  1939  now  costs 
$1,600  or  more.  A  two-bottom  tractor 
plow  that  used  to  cost  $120  now  costs 
$170.  He  pays  $350  for  a  corn  bUider 
that  he  used  to  buy  for  $230.  He  pays 
$253  for  a  grain  drill,  instead  of  $163. 

A  10-gallon  milk  can  costs  $7.43.  al- 
though it  used  to  cost  $4.75.  If  the  rope 
on  his  hay  sling  wears  out,  he  pays  51 
cents  a  pound  for  it,  instead  of  25  cents 
a  pound.  His  hardware  dealer  now 
charges  $8.80  for  a  leather  horse  collar 
that  used  to  cost  $4.85.  If  his  well  goes 
dry  and  he  needs  new  pipe,  he  cannot 
get  It.  But  if  he  could,  he  would  pay  30 
cents  a  foot  for  it.  Instead  of  18  cents.  A 
spool  of  barbwire  now  costs  $6.50,  com- 
pared to  $3.40  a  few  years  ago. 

The  farmer's  wife  also  finds  out  that 
she  needs  a  lot  more  money  to  run  the 
house  and  keep  the  children  clothed 
and  fed.  She  pays  $8  for  a  pair  of  shoes 
that  used  to  cost  $2.50,  A  9  by  12  rug 
for  the  living  room  that  used  to  cost 
831.60  now  costs  $67.  The  same  mattress 
that  she  paid  $9.92  for  In  1989  now  costs 
her  822.80.    A  dining-room  set  costs 


8114  now.  Instead  of  886.    A  10-pound 
bag  of  sugar  ti  81 04,  Instead  of  88  oontl. 

Work  socks  art  prtood  at  87  otnto  a 
pair  compared  to  IS  cents  a  few  years 
a8o.  BedshMtt  which  she  used  to  buy 
for  87  cents  now  cost  82.78.  A  pair  of 
overalls  today  costs  82  more  than  they 
did  In  1839.  Seventy-cent  work  shirts 
are  now  $i,i!8,  A  wnshlng  machine  eoitt 
8129  compared  to  $89  a  few  years  aoo. 
Paint  Is  88.20  a  gallon  instead  of  82  03. 

So  It  toes,  all  down  the  line.  Farm 
prices  are  up,  but  so  is  cverythinK  the 
farmer  has  to  buy.  He  p.nys  more  uxes. 
more  for  upkeep  and  repairs,  more  for 
operating  expenses  generally. 

It  cait  the  North  Dakota  farmer  810,60 
to  raise  an  acre  of  wheat  In  1940. 

In  1946  his  production  cost  per  acre 
was818,  and  for  1947  it  probably  amount- 
ed to  around  $20  per  acre. 

Translating  that  into  production  costs 
per  bushel  of  wheat,  in  1939  it  cost  the 
farmer  84  cents  a  bushel,  but  in  1946  the 
cost  had  Jumped  to  an  average  of  96 
cents  a  bushel. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  when  we  take 
everything  into  consideration,  the  farmer 
Is  not  the  bloated  profiteer  he  has  been 
painted.  As  I  pointed  out,  he  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  say  about  the  price  he 
gets  for  his  product.  He  has  to  take 
Just  what  he  can  get,  come  depression 
or  boom,  supposedly  in  accordance  with 
the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand.  When 
that  law  operates  to  ship  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  tons  of  food  out  of  the 
country,  when  it  operates  to  triple  our 
exports  of  wheat  In  a  single  year,  ob- 
viously the  prices  are  going  up.  Just  as 
the  price  of  any  other  commodity  would 
rise  in  a  comparable  situation. 

A  word  now  to  the  ladles  and  gentle- 
men of  the  press  and  radio  corps  before 
I  leave  this  particular  phase  of  my  sub- 
ject, I  hope  I  have  not  bored  them  with 
my  facts  and  figures.  I  hope  they  will 
Join  me  in  righting  the  grave  injustice 
that  has  been  done  to  the  American 
farmer  in  trying  to  saddle  him  with  most 
of  the  blame  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 
I  hope  they  will  use  the  facts  and  figures 
I  have  given  them  In  their  news  and 
radio  dispatches,  to  counteract  the  mis- 
representations and  the  distortions  that 
have  gone  out.  and  to  give  the  American 
people  the  true  picture  of  the  situation 
as  it  actually  exists. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  that  every  Senator  on  this  floor.  I  am 
sure,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  Junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1.  time 
and  time  again  has  risen  in  the  Senate 
and  has  called  the  attention  of  his  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry he  has  made  investigations  abroad. 
He  has  made  visits  to  other  countries  in- 
vestigating the  conditions  In  those  lands, 
so  that  as  a  result  of  what  he  learned 
on  his  trips  opportunities  for  farmers  in 
the  United  States  might  be  better.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  that  one  who  Is  a 
farmer  himself,  and  Is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  existing  In 
this  country,  can  go  abroad  and  make  a 
more  thorough  examination  of  agricul- 
tural conditions  In  the  countries  he  hap- 
pens to  visit  than  could  a  man  who  had 
not  had  that  hard  personal  experience. 


X  desire  now  to  five  the  faets  behind 
the  story  of  prices,  and  also  to  point  up 
the  fact  that  the  man  who  U  Hhoulderlng 
the  greatest  responsibility  In  our  current 
prcgrnm  for  aiding  Europe  Is  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

I^he  people  of  North  Dakota  have  tvory 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  record  they  havt 
made,  of  the  food,  men,  and  money  they 
contributed  toward  the  winning  of  tho 
war,  and  the  help  they  have  given  slnoo 
th(>  war  In  feodini  the  hungry  people  of 
tho  world. 

X  want  to  emphasise,  however,  that 
North  Dakota  is  not  living  In  the  glories 
of  the  past  Her  people  are  looking  for- 
wsrd  to  an  even  greater  future.  They 
ar>)  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  they 
will  play  an  even  larger  part  in  contrib- 
uting strength  and  greatness  to  our 
country. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  North  Da- 
kota's Incomparably  rich  soil  as  the 
State's  greate!>t  naturol  resource.  I 
now  wish  to  call  attention  briefly  to  two 
other  State  resources  which  are  of  vital 
iniportance  in  our  long-range  planning 
for  a  better  America. 

The  flrst  of  these  resources  is  our  tre- 
mendous deposits  of  lignite  coal,  more 
than  600,000,000.000  tons. 

Our  second  great  natural  resource  Is  a 
mighty  river,  the  Missouri. 

North  Dakota  has  lagscd  behind  other 
w<  stern  States  in  the  development  of  her 
water  resources,  due  partly  to  tho  re- 
luctance of  Congress  in  granting  the  nec- 
essary funds  required  for  such  develop- 
ment. Wo  North  Dakotans  have  reallted 
for  a  long  time  the  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping the  Missouri  and  other  rivers  in 
the  State.  We  never  gave  up  hope  that 
some  day  others  would  sec  the  value  of 
such  development,  I  remember,  for  ex- 
artiple,  that  when  I  was  Governor  of 
North  Dakota,  back  in  the  early  1930's,  I 
appointed  the  State's  flrst  water  conser- 
vrtion  commission,  and  got  the  State  leg- 
islature to  make  an  appropriation  to  start 
work  on  the  survey  and  construction  of 
small  Irrigation  projects.  At  that  time. 
9^.  I  remember,  my  distinguished  col- 
league was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
North  Dakota,  and  of  Its  committee  on 
appropriations. 

B2fore  1941.  when  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, not  one  single  dollar  of  Federal 
money  had  been  appropriated  to  build  a 
major  dam  in  North  Dakota.  The  only 
Federal  funds  we  got  for  that  purpose 
came  from  the  WPA  to  build  small  dama 
for  stock-watering  ponds.  Up  to  that 
time.  1941.  not  one  large  dam  had  been 
built  In  the  entire  State  of  North  Dakota. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  that  situa- 
tion has  changed.  Today  there  are  four 
mnjor  dams  under  construction,  or  on 
which  work  is  about  to  start.  One  of 
those  dams,  the  Garrison  Dam.  will  be 
thc!  biggest  dam  ever  built  anywhere  In 
the  world.  The  others  are  smaller 
dams— Baldhlll  Dam.  Park  River  Dam, 
and  Heart  River  DaoL 

We  are  grateful  that  the  "go  ahead" 
sign  has  been  posted  on  these  four  proj- 
ects, and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  I  wish  to  thank  the  Mem- 
bei's  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  who 
have  made  it  possible  to  undertake  these 
developments. 
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Dun.  In  Addllion  Id  |  rovldtna 
Iht  wttor  for  uiiun»i«  trr(a»tioi  of  more 
thMt  »  million  tkCTf  of  laad  n  North 
Dtlloti.  « tU  9Md  the  induatrl  U  <ttvtl- 
•paie>nt  o(  Um  ftilt  Uirouf h  thi 
Uoo  of  tow-co«t  power.    II  wll   also  do 

MIMb  10  tiiMilMllt  UM  tflMMlfO  »  flood* 

wMoii  bftvo  rtftffii  Um  tovo'  valtoy. 
with  louM  runninf  Into  million^  of  dol 
ters. 

From  tb«  standpoint  of  futuije  Indus 
trUl  d«vitepinent.  bowover.  oir  most 
vaJinbIc  natural  resource  h  ooa  .  Imac- 
Ine.  U  you  can,  800.000  000.000  tons  of 
coaJ.  That  la  Bort  than  one-fit  h  of  our 
total  coal  reaorva  In  the  whol :  United 
Butes.  It  Is  more  coal  than  can  be 
found  within  the  bor2lers  of  ajiy  other 
Bute. 

It  Is  enough  coal  to  take  caie  of  the 
coal  requirements  of  the  Unitqd  States 
for  1.000  years. 

At  the  present  time  we  huNJe  barely 
scratched  the  surface  in  develo  )lng  this 
big  coal  deposit.  But  I  make  ,  predic- 
tion here  this  afternoon  thai  t  le  day  Is 
coming  when  that  coal  will  be  i  lore  pre- 
cious to  the  people  of  the  Unlt(  d  States 
than  gold.  That  It  will  bee  >me  the 
foundation  for  the  establishm  mt  of  a 


great  many  new  industries,  and 


lelp  this 


cotmtry  to  nmlntaln  its  posltica  as  the 
greatest  power  on  earth.  That  develop- 
ment will  not  come  about  in  my  lifetime, 
and  probably  not  in  the  llfetim  :  of  any- 
one else  In  this  chamber.  But  i  am  cer- 
tain it  will  come  eventually. 

Already  the  exports  are  ftecoming 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  rate  at  which  our 
reserves  of  petroleum,  gas,  and  lard  coal 
are  being  depleted.  There  Is  a  shortage 
of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  in  .several  parts 
of  the  country.  We  may  have  I »  go  back 
to  a  rationing  system  for  these  (  ommod 


ities.    In  some  sections  of  the 


there  is  also  a  shortacre  of  electilc  power 
to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  industry 
and  farm  electrification. 

That  is  where  our  North  Dakota  lignite 
coal  comes  into  the  picture,  j  nd  why 
some  day  it  Is  going  to  be  of  s  ich  vital 
importance  to  the  Nation's  (conomy. 
Prom  lignite  coal  we  can  make  jasoline. 
we  can  make  fuel  oil.  we  can  maf  e  power 
alcohol. 

C.  Girard  Davidson.  Asslstarjt  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  tells  me  tha  our  lig- 
nite is  one  of  the  most  promisim  sources 
for  synthetic  liquid  fuels  that  re  have 
In  this  country.  He  said  that  the  coal 
fields  of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
and  Montana  cou'.d  be  convertec  so  as  to 
yield  more  than  500.000  000,000  b  irrels  of 
gasoline.  We  get  a  better  Idea  of  what 
that  means  when  we  remember  hat  our 
present  total  proved  reserves  c  '  petro- 
leiun  In  the  United  States  amoui$  to  only 
about  21.000.000,000  barrels. 

I  can  foresee  the  day  when  western 
North  Dakota  wlU  be  dotted  wt  ii  giant 
extraction  plants  over  cur  big  c  fal  beds, 
convertinf  lignite  into  gasoline,  fuel  oil. 
power  alcohol,  and  other  product  s.  I  can 
foresee  the  day  when  another  )lg-lnch 
Irfpe  line  will  tap  this  buried  tre  asure  In 
North  Dakota  to  bring  oil  and  gasoline 
Into  the  heart  of  Industrial  Am  ;riea. 

The  products  we  can  get  f  roi  j  lignite 
coal  are  almost  endless.  It  can  be  con- 
verted Into  fas  for  use  in  flrlnc  t  age  fur- 


country 


na^ii.  Tt  rnn  bt  «Ni  to  makt  plantiei  of 
all  kinds.  It  oan  bt  Btdt  Into  nylon.  Int  o 
•ciivated  eatbon  and  hydroatn  ni.  It 
will  bt  tued  in  developing  Nponft  Iron 
from  tbo  low*|radc  orci  in  the  Minnesota 
iron  range.  It  can  b«  pulveriied,  and 
made  Into  bri«iuettef  that  have  just  about 
tl)e  same  heating  value  as  eagtem  hard 
coal.  From  lignite  coal  we  can  manufac- 
ture synthetic  ammonia  for  fertilizers. 
Ugnlte  can  lUso  be  processed  into  a 
whole  series  of  coal  tars  for  ui^e  in  mak- 
ing paints,  cteesote,  dlsinfectimts,  dyes. 
and  many  other  products.       i 

Scientists  ut  the  University  of  North 
D.  kota  have  done  a  great  deal  In  lignite 
research,  aided  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mine;;,  which  has  several  labora- 
tories and  experimental  plants  working 
out  various  processes  for  the  development 
of  our  lignite  resources. 

No  one  realises  better  than  the  Ameri- 
can petroleum  industry  tha!;  we  are  rap- 
Idly  reaching  the  bottom  of  cur  oil  barrel 
in  this  country,  and  that  our  cosU  re- 
serves will  become  Increasingly  impor- 
tant as  a  soui-ce  of  synthetic  liquid  fuels. 
Just  last  spring,  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  Jersey  announced  tentative 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  $120,000.- 
000  plant  for  the  conversion  of  bitimii- 
nous  coal.  /Ji  experimental  pilot  plant 
is  al.so  going  to  be  built  near  Pltt^^burgh. 

So  Senators  can  see  why  North  Dakota, 
with  600  000  000  000  tons  of  coal  In  the 
bark,  locks  forward  to  the  future  with 
such  confidence.  It  will  continue  to  be 
"the  breadbasket  of  the  Nation,"  but  it 
is  also  destinod  to  become  of  tremendous 
Importance  In  sustaining  the  Nation's  in- 
du'^trlal  econ'3my. 

As  I  have  said.  North  Dakota  is  a 
young  St?te.  We  have  been  so  bu.sy 
plowing  up  our  prairies  that  we  have  not 
had  much  time  to  think  about  industrial 
development.  Neither  have  we  had  the 
capital  required.  And  It  has  been  only 
to  recent  years  that  the  countiy  has  come 
to  realize  the  Importance  or  the  need  for 
Indusitrlal  expansion  in  the  west. 

Some  who  have  never  been  out  to  North 
Dakota  may  be  thinking  to  themselves 
that  I  should  not  be  promising  all  this 
coal  for  Industrial  development.  From 
the  various  stories  they  have  read  in  the 
newspapers,  they  may  be  thinking  that 
we  are  going  to  need  all  that  coal  our- 
selves, to  keep  us  warm  during  the  win- 
ter months.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  that. 

Many  persons,  particularly  here  in  the 
Bast,  have  a  great  many  simply  fantastic 
Ideas  about  North  Dakota  weather.  Most 
of  them  get  those  ideas  from  the  fact  that 
It  sometimes  r?cts  a  Mttle  cold  there.  The 
newspppers  carry  a  story  once  or  twice  a 
year  that  the  temperature  at  some  North 
Dakota  point  dropped  to  25  or  SO  de- 
grees below.  People  say  "B-r-r-r-r." 
and  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  that 
way  all  the  time,  that  from  November 
through  May  North  Dakota  is  Just  one 
big  ice  box.  with  snow  drifts  20  feet  high. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  many  per- 
sons in  the  East  nurse  along  such  ideas 
because  they  want  to,  because  they  want 
to  think  that  we  are  worse  off  In  North 
Dakota,  because  it  is  the  only  way  they 
can  reconcile  themselves  to  the  lousy 
winter  weather  that  Washington.  Phil- 


adelphia, New  York,  and  Boston  have  to 
put  up  with. 

^  It  is  lolnf  to  come  u  something  of  a 
shook  to  these  persons  whrn  I  reveal  that 
wt  really  have  some  lovely  winters  in 
North  Dakota.  Our  cold  Is  a  dry,  crisp 
cold  that  sets  the  blood  tlnellng.  It  is 
not  the  damp,  socty.  bono-chlUing  cold 
that  Is  experienced  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
I  have  seen  many  a  winter  day  out  in 
North  Dakota  with  the  temperature  in 
the  forties,  a  gentle  chlnook  wind  blow- 
ing and  the  sun  brightly  shining,  when 
a  Jacket  or  light  topcoat  was  plenty  warm 
enough. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  generally  3  or  4 
days  of  freak  weather  every  winter,  when 
It  gets  cold  enough  to  get  into  the  papers. 
And  every  once  In  a  while  a  rip-snorting 
blizzard  comes  whipping  in  off  the  prai- 
ries. These  extremely  cold  days  and  oc- 
casional winter  storms  are.  however,  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  But  un- 
fortunately, like  the  man  who  bit  the 
dog.  It  Is  these  exceptions  that  make  the 
news.  We  publicize  divorces  In  boxcar 
letters,  but  the  only  way  a  happily 
married  couple  every  gets  any  publicity 
is  by  winning  a  quiz  program. 

Weather  records  kept  at  Bismarck,  the 
State  capital,  for  a  71-year  period  show 
that  the  average  snowfall  per  winter 
amounts  to  only  about  31  Inches.  The 
average  January  temperature  varies 
from  14  above  In  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State  to  2  below  In  the  extreme 
northeast  corner.  At  Bismarck,  on  the 
average,  the  temperature  Is  above  zero 
on  all  but  17  days  in  January,  all  but  13 
days  in  February,  5  days  in  March,  3  days 
in  November,  11  days  In  December. 

One  thing  we  can  always  count  on  In 
Noith  Dakota  Is  plenty  of  sunshine — 
winter,  summer,  spring,  and  fall.  We 
practically  have  a  guaranteed  deMvery  of 
sunshine  at  the  rate  of  about  2,800  hours 
a  year.  Other  States  which  compare 
very  favorably  with  North  Dakota  on 
that  score  are  California,  Florida,  and 
Texas.  The  average  annual  hours  of 
sunshine  in  most  parts  of  these  States  Is 
about  the  same  as  that  we  get  in  North 
Dakota. 

The  people  for  whom  I  feel  sorry  are 
these  who  feel  sorry  for  us.  We  North 
Dakotans  marvel  at  the  strength  of  char- 
acter and  the  endurance  of  the  people  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washing- 
ton. We  marvel  at  how  well  they  have 
managed  to  survive  all  their  dreary, 
dark,  and  drizzly  winter  days,  and  how 
stoically  they  accept  their  fate  of  living 
in  a  land  of  wet  feet  and  perpetual  snif- 
fles. For  our  part,  we  will  take  clean 
white  snow  and  a  dazzling  sun,  thank 
you. 

The  fact  Is— and  the  record  proves  it 
beyond  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt — 
that  North  Dakota  has  one  of  the  most 
zestful,  healthful  climates  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  Anyone  who  is  lucky 
enough  to  be  bom  In  North  Dakota  end 
live  there  has  a  pretty  good  chance  of 
living  to  a  ripe  old  age.  Our  death  rate 
and  infant  mortality  rate  are  among  the 
lowest  in  the  Nation. 

North  Dakota  Is  a  grand  State,  a  State 
of  wide  horizons.  Our  people  live  close 
to  nature.  They  are  not  too  busy  to  en- 
Joy  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  simple 
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things  of  life.  And  let  me  lay  that  there 
li  no  more  beautiful  sight  In  all  this 
world  than  a  North  Dakota  sunset,  or  the 
moon  coming  up  over  a  waving  fleld  of 
grain  on  a  quiel,  peaceful  summer  night. 
I  think  that  James  W.  Foley,  our 
North  Dakota  poet,  has  come  closer  than 
anyone  else  to  putting  into  words  the 
spirit  of  our  people  and  the  love  they 
have  for  their  State.  Here  is  the  way  he 
expressed  it  in  his  poem  A  Letter 
Home,  telling  the  story  of  a  young  man 
In  North  Dakota  who  writes  back  home 
to  his  father  In  the  East: 

A  xxrm  Hous 

Ukt  to  come  and  m«  you.  dsddy.  and  perhaps 

I  wUl  some  day: 
Xjlke  to  come  back  East  and  vialt.  but  X 

wouldn't  care  to  stay. 
Glad  you're  doing  well,  and  happy;  glad  you 

like  your  country  best, 
But,  for  me.  I  always  hunger  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  West. 
There's   a  wholesomeness  about   it  that   I 

couldn't  quite  explain: 
Once  you  breathe  tbia  air  you  love  It  and 

you  long  for  It  again; 
There's    a    tie    you    can't    dissever    In    the 

splendor  of  Its  sky — 
It's  Just  home  to  you  forever  and  I  can't 

Just  tell  you  why. 

It's  so  big  and  broad  and  botindlees  and  its 

heaven  is  bo  blue; 
And  the  metal  of  Its  people  always  rings  ao 

clear  and  true; 
All  its  billowed  acres  quiver  like  the  shudder 

of  the  sea 
And  its  waves  roll,  rich  and  golden,  In  upon 

the  shore  for  me. 
Why.  your  farm  and  all  the  others  that  we 

used  to  think  so  fine 
Wouldn't — lump   'em   all  together — ^make   a 

comer  lot  of  mine; 
And  your  old  red  clover  pasture,  with  Its 

gate  of  fence  rails  barred. 
Why,  It  wouldn't  make  a  grass  plot  In  our 

district  schoolhouse  yard. 

Not  a  foot  has  touched  Its  prairies  but  la 

longing  to  return. 
Not  an  eye  has  seen  the  sunset  on  Its  western 

heavens  bum 
But  looks  back  in  h\mgry  yearning,  with  the 

memory  grown  dim. 
A««1  the  zephyr  of  Its  prairies  breathes  the 

cadence  of  a  hirmn 
That  Is  sweet  and  fuU  of  promise  as  the 

"Beulah  Land'  we  knew 
When  we  used  to  sit  together  in  the  queer, 

old-fashioned  pew. 
And  at  eventide  the  glory  of  the  sun  and 

aky  and  sod 
Bids  me  bare  my  head  in  homage  and  in 

gratitude  to  Ood. 

Yes.  I  love  you.  daddy,  love  you  with  a  heart 

that's  true  as  steel. 
But  there's  something  In  Dakota  makes  you 

live  and  breathe  and  feel; 
Makes  you   bigger,  broader,   better;    makes 

you  know  the  worth  of  toll; 
Makes  you  free  as  are  her  prairies  and  as 

noble  as  her  soil. 
Makes  you  kingly  aa  a  man  Is;  make*  you 

manly  as  a  king; 
And  there's  something  In  the  grandexir  of 

her  seasons'  sweep  and  swing 
Tliat  casts  off  the  fretting  fetters  of  your 

Bast  and  marks  you  blest 
With  the  vigor  of  the  praunc»— with  the 

freedom  of  the  West! 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  in  the  49 
minutes  I  have  taken  this  morning  I 
have  been  able  to  emphasize  once  more 
the  great  State  whose  people  I  have 
tried  faithfully  to  describe.  I  believe 
Senators  will  know  them  better,  as  the 
result  of  what  I  have  said  atx)Ut  them, 
xcm "721 


X  hope  my  remarks  will  make  every  Sen- 
ator Bcalous  In  seelni  to  It  that  one  State 
out  of  the  48  States  Is  not  discriminated 

against  In  the  matter  of  appointments. 
X  hope  It  will  be  conceded.  In  view  of  the 
fine  record  North  Dakota  has  made  dur- 
ing B7  years  of  statehood,  that  certainly 
the  people  of  that  State  are  entitled  to 
recognition  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

In  conclusion.  I  simply  repeat  what  1 
said  on  a  former  occasion,  that  no  mat- 
ter what  the  future  may  bring  forth  In 
this  great  Nation,  the  people  of  the  SUte 
of  North  Dakota  may  always  be  counted 
tipon  by  the  President,  whether  or  not 
they  ever  get  a  Federal  appointment. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I  think  his 
desire  to  have  some  appointments  made 
from  North  Dakota  is  a  very  laudable 
and  proper  one.  but  I  also  want  to  re- 
mind him  that  the  appointee  under  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Morse,  comes  from  New 
Jersey.  The  Senator  has  a  very  lovely 
daughter,  who  is  now  married  and  lives 
In  New  Jersey,  and  Is  one  of  my  con- 
stituents; so  that  if  the  Senator  does  not 
get  the  appointment  first-hand,  he  gets 
It  second-hand. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR — DAVID  A. 
MORSE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  David  A. 
Morse,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

JOHN  T.  KMETZ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  T.  Kmetz,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

HOUSING   AND   HOME   FINANCE 
ADMINISTRATOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Raymond  Michael  Foley,  of 
Michigan,  to  be  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  COMMISSIONER 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  Richards,  of  Utah, 
to  be  Federal  Housing  Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

NOMINA'nONS  IN  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  has  this 
morning  approved  the  nominations  of 
Junior  officers  in  the  armed  services,  an 
below  the  rank  of  general  or  admiral.  I 
ask  unanlmotis  consent  for  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  nominations,  with- 
out printing  their  names  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr.  WHITE.  As  I  understand,  the 
nominations  come  to  the  Senate  with  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee? 


Mr.  OURNIT.  The  nominations  art 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Armed 
8ervl4MS  Committee. 

Th<i  PRISZDBNT  pro  tempore.  Xa 
there  objection  to  the  request  made  by 
the  Senator  from  South  DakoU?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and,  without  objeo- 
tlon,  the  nominations  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices are  conflrmed  without  printing  the 
names  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

NA'JIONAL  LABOR  RKLA'nONS  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomlna- 
Uon  of  Abe  Murdock.  of  Utah,  to  be  a 
meml^er  for  a  term  of  5  years,  pursuant 
to  PubUc  Law  101.  Eightieth  Congress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
nominations  of  members  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral counsel,  which  are  before  this  body 
for  action  today  prompt  me  to  make  some 
obsa'^ations  germane  to  the  policy  of  the 
Senate  In  the  performance  of  Its  consti- 
tutional duty  In  "advising  and  consent- 
ing to"  or  rejecting  Presidential  appoint- 
ments. I  also  intend  to  say  something 
about  the  President's  action  in  making 
these  appointments. 

First,  let  me  assure  the  Senate  that  I 
am  not  going  to  fight  the  confirmation. 
of  the  nominations.  I  do  not  consider  it 
my  duty  to  do  so.  nor  is  it  advisable  for 
reasons  which  will  appear  in  this  state- 
ment. But  I  do  want  to  speak  my  mind 
on  the  way  matters  of  this  kind  are  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Senate  and  the  manner 
in  which  these  nominations  were  han- 
dled by  the  President. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  in 
doing  so  I  am  without  respect  for  the 
President,  for  this  great  deliberative 
body,  or  for  the  men  who  make  up  its 
membership.    I  have  respect  for  alL 

I  have  been  disturt>ed.  and  not  a  little 
chagrined,  at  the  vehemence  of  the  crit- 
icism which  has  been  leveled  at  the  Sen- 
ate— or  probably  it  Is  more  accurate  to 
say  at  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
for  their  conduct  in  considering  Presi- 
dential appointments. 

In  commenting  on  the  famous  Lilien« 
thai  case  which  was  before  the  Senate  at 
the  last  session  a  leading  newspaper  of 
ihe  United  States  carried  a  highly  criti- 
cal editorial,  from  which  I  quote  perti- 
nent statements: 

The  LUlenthal  affair  has  became  aome- 
thing  more  than  a  Senate  squabble  over  af  • 
flrmation  of  a  Preaidentlal  appointment.  It 
Is  a  national  disgrace  and  has  placed  this 
country  in  a  dangerous  international  posi- 
tion. The  entire  perfection  and  promotion 
of  America's  vital  atomic-energy  program 
baa  been  held  up  by  the  idiotic  Jockeying  of 
a  small  group  of  Senators  who  are  putting 
personal  and  political  advantage  ahead  of 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  Nation. 
*  *  *  Led  by  an  irresponsible  Member  of 
the  Senate,  UcKmllam,  of  Tennessee,  a  willful 
minority  la  holding  up  the  appointment  of  a 
man  whose  qiialiflcatlona  have  been  certified 
by  leaders  In  aU  partiea.  •  •  •  Federal 
and  State  authorities  are  being  roundly  con- 
demned for  failure  to  close  down  unsafe  coal 
mines  untU  disaster  struck  at  Centralla. 
Sow  much  more  cnlpable  are  these  Senators 
who  are  fiddling  while  a  world  catastn^he 
draws  ever  near.  •  •  •  These  bcad- 
atrong  Senators  are  playing  the  tntm.j'* 
game,  whoever  that  enemy  may  turn  out  to 
be.    Ttiey  are  killing  time  whUs  the  f  aU  at 
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result  of  what  I  have  said  about  them. 
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th«  Nation— of  the  whole  worid — If&ngs  tn 

tbe  balance. 

That.  Ifr.  President.  Is  very  strong 
Uasuaire.  Numerous  other  newipapers 
in  the  United  States  were  equally  out- 
spoken, and  biting  criticism  frsm  all 
sides  poured  In  on  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and.  I  may  add.  on  the 
party  which  was  In  control  of  tt  e  Sen- 
ate at  that  time. 

I  had  heard  statements  of  th  s  type 
before  I  became  a  Member  of  thi  s  body. 
I  had  heard  denunciations  of  he  so- 
called  senatorial  courtesy  custon;  of  the 
Senate:  that  it  was  of  more  imp>rtance 
^~~to  Senators  than  the  actual  welfare  of 
the  Nation:  that  the  Senate  wa;  a  sort 
of  a  gentlemen ".s  club  and  that  W  embers 
of  the  Senate  would  stand  by  eac  i  other 
come  what  may;  and  that  sei  atorial 
courtesy- was  extended  to  formef  Sena- 
ton  as  well. 
'^  The  editorial  from  which  I  hdve  Just 
quoted  aroused  in  me  a  determina  tion  to 
find  the  truth  of  the  matter.  an(  I  if  the 
charges  proved  to  be  true,  what,  if  any. 
thing,  could  be  done  about  correcting 
conditions.  As  a  result  I  wrote  i.  state- 
ment on  the  subject  which  I  ii  tended 
to  deliver  in  the  Senate,  but  ne  er  did. 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  lo  have 
that  statement  placed  In  the  Re:ord  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  present  r(  marks. 
It  contains  my  findings  which  In  jicated 
that  the  editorial  writer  was  i  ot  ac- 
quainted unth  the  record.  If  le  had 
been,  he  would  not  have  maqe  such 
statements 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  Wrth- 
cut  objection,  the  statement  friU  be 
printed,  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  found  tha  there 
were  more  witnesses  for  Mr.  Li  tenthal 
than  there  were  against  him.  T  le  time 
consumed  at  the  hearings  bef ( re  the 
Atoni::  Committee  was  about  ev<  nly  di- 
vided between  those  In  favor  of  1  Ir.  LIl- 
lenthal  and  those  against  him.  1  he  role 
played  by  the  senior  Senator  f roi  i  Ten- 
nessee r/as  greatly  overemphas;  jed  by 
the  press  t>ecause  it  was  a  colorf u   story. 

Apparently  the  committee  con  iidered 
tts  function  to  be  that  of  a  jury  which 
was  to  hear  the  evidence  preser  ted  by 
the  prosecutor  and  by  the  dcfenda  nt.  and 
from  this  determine  the  qualifica  ions  of 
the  nominee.  Under  this  theo  -y.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  \  as  the 
prosecutor,  and  Lilienthal.  the  <efend- 
ant. 

That  my  conclusions  are  cor-ect  is 
borne  out  by  the  following  qu  >tatlon 
from  a  very  effective  speech  ly  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michlgar  IMr. 
VamokkbkbgI  made  in  behalf  of  Ifr.  LU< 
lenthal.    Said  the  Senator: 


Sen:  ton 


Since  it  U  Impossible  for  ell 
knew  the  ircord   dereloped   tn   7 
utterly    exhaustive   heartngs.   I 
suggest  that  fair-minded  men  canno 
ly  Ignore  the  Impact  of  the  cold 
that  eight  out  of  nine  of  the  Sen 
Jury,  commissioned  by  the  Senate 
upcn  the  facts,  report,  regardless 
Unes.  In  favor  of  ccnfirmatton. 


That  Illustration  was  carried  oit  to  a 
great  extent  in  subsequent  langiage  In 
the  speech  to  which  I  have  ref  err  ?d 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Senator 
to  "pass  upon  the  facta." 
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mittee made  Its  own  Investigations,  the 
"prosecutor"  in  this  case  would  have 
been  relegated  to  a  very  minor  role  in- 
deed. 

May  I  respectfully  s\iggest  that  if  there 
Is  to  be  any  jury  role  played  at  all  it 
should  be  by  the  entire  Senate,  and  not 
by  one  of  Its  committees. 

As  it  was.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  carried  the  burden  of  the  in- 
vestigation apparently  because  no  one 
else  was  willing  to  do  so.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  set  the  pace  and  the  direction 
of  the  hearings,  although  it  should  be 
said  in  fairness  that  he  and  his  witnesses 
used  no  more  time  than  did  the  friends 
of  the  nominee.  But  what  he  did  had  a 
big  influence  on  the  time  used  by  the 
so-calied  defendant  in  the  case. 

What  were  the  net  results  of  the  long- 
drawn-out  wrangling?  Lilienthal  was 
confl;med  at  last,  the  Rspublican  Party 
got  a  black  eye  because  it  controlled  both 
the  Atomic  Committee  which  held  the 
hearings  and  also  the  Senate:  and  the 
Senate  itself,  I  regret  to  say.  sunk  to  a 
new  low  in  public  esteem  if  we  can  be- 
lieve newspaper  accounts  and  editorials. 

On  the  state  of  this  record,  then,  is  it 
unfair  to  say  that  in  the  consideration 
of  the  Lilienthal  nomination  that  undue 
extension  of  senatorial  courtesy,  both 
in  committee  and  in  the  Senate  inter- 
fered with  public  welfare?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  public  thought  it  did. 

Then  there  was  the  Gordon  Clapp 
case.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Clapp 
was  nominated  for  the  position  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  This  case 
largely  paralleled  that  of  Lilienthal— the 
same  w^itnesses,  the  same  methods,  the 
same  result. 

I  sat  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  I  know  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  were  trying  to 
do  a  good  job:  but  it  seemed  that  we 
were  following  the  custom  which  had 
been  established  in  the  Senate  of  let- 
ting someone  else  bring  in  the  evidence, 
and  letting  the  man  who  was  under 
charges  meet  the  evidence.  We  did  very 
little  on  our  own  initiative.  I  say  that 
without  any  desire  to  criticize  the  chair- 
man or  the  members  of  that  committee, 
or  the  other  committee,  for  that  matter. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  other 
cases.  The  issues  were  different,  but 
the  methods  of  considering  the  nomina- 
tions were  the  same. 

Now  we  come  to  the  present  nomina- 
tions in  the  labor  administration.  Men's 
memories  are  short,  so  a  little  back- 
ground may  be  helpful.  That  these  of- 
fices are  Important  we  all  agree.  The 
Taft-Hartley  bill  has  been  enacted  after 
a  long,  bitter  fight.  The  President  says 
the  law  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
adopted  in  generations. '  He  has  con- 
demned It  as  a  shocking  piece  of  legis- 
lation, one  that  will  destroy  our  demo- 
cratic institutions:  in  fact,  no  President. 
in  my  opinion,  has  ever  denoimced  a 
measure  in  such  harsh  terms  as  the  labor 
law  has  been  denounced  by  the  Presi- 
dent. And  no  President  ever  fought 
harder  to  have  a  veto  sustained  than 
has  the  President. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Presi- 
dent within  a  very  few  days  before  the 
day  set  for  adjournment  of  Congress, 


last  July,  sent  the  names  of  the  nomi- 
nees now  before  us  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation. 

Only  one  of  the  appointees  was  known 
to  me.  former  Senator  Murdock.  of  Utah, 
and  I  had  no  advance  Information  that 
he  was  to  be  appointed.  Although  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  was 
slight,  I  knew  something  of  his  record 
as  a  public  official. 

I  made  a  statement  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate,  to  which  the  nominations 
were  referred.    In  that  statement  I  said: 

After  a  long,  bitter  struggle,  the  American 
people,  through  mere  than  two-thirds  of 
their  Representatives  In  Congress,  have  en- 
acted the  Labor-llanagement  Relations  Act 
of  1947,  but  our  Job  Is  only  half  done.  Our 
time  and  effort  wUl  be  utterly  wasted  and 
the  people  will  be  without  relief  unless  we 
see  to  It  that  the  law  is  properly  interpreted 
and  successfully  enforced.  That  we  can  do 
by  approving  only  such  appointees  who  have 
ability  and  who  can  act  fairly  and  impar- 
tially. 

I  say  "we,"  meaning  Congress,  advisedly, 
for  the  reason  that  it  should  be  abundantly 
clear  by  now  that  the  President,  by  his  bitter 
denunciation  cf  the  law.  his  gross  mlsrep- 
rcsantation  of  Its  provisions  and  its  effects, 
and  his  Implied  prediction  that  It  will  end 
In  failure,  has  largely  disqualified  himself  as  a 
fair-minded  and  sincere  administrator  of 
the  law. 

If  he  succeeds  now  in  eixforclng  the  law, 
and  it  should  be  a  success  after  his  bitter 
fight  against  it,  he  will  be  proving  to  the 
world  that  he  was  utterly  mistaken  and  he 
will  be  injuring  his  chances  for  reelection. 

To  act  completely  In  a  disinterested  man- 
ner, and  without  bias  under  such  circum- 
stances Is  too  much  to  ask  of  human  nature. 

In  a  special  sense  imder  the  clrctmistances, 
then.  Congress  must  exert  its  full  power  to 
the  end  that  the  law  shall  be  given  a  lair 
opportunity  to  succeed. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  Important  steps 
in  that  direction  Is  to  see  to  it  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  its  chief  counsel  are 
sympathetic  to  the  law,  believe  in  its  pur- 
poses, and  are  convinced  that  it  is  workable. 
Members  with  any  other  points  of  view  would 
be  under  a  handicap  too  heavy  to  overcome. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  under  the  new 
law  are  largely  judicial,  and  in  keeping  with 
that  fact,  its  members  should  be  free  from 
any  bias  or  prejudice  for  or  agairxst  either 
labor  or  management.  They  must  not  be 
men  who  are  against  the  union-labor  move- 
ment, and  they  must  not  be  men  who  desire 
Its  destruction  or  who  have  a  record  of  hav- 
ing worked  lor  the  repeal  in  toto  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. Board  members  should  not  be  radtcaUy 
and  strongly  pro-labor.  Open-mlndedness. 
the  ability  p.nd  desire  to  act  fairly  and  Im- 
partially In  the  discharge  of  their  duties  un- 
der the  law,  shcu'.d  b2  prime  and  essential 
qualifications  cf  Board  members,  and  to 
these,  of  course,  should  be  added  character, 
learning,  and  the  proved  ability  to  act  lii 
a  judicial  capaci^. 

I  told  the  committee  that  I  thought 
Mr.  Murdock  was  disqualified  to  act  as  a 
Board  member  by  reason  of  his  strong 
prolabor  bias  and  the  heavy  obligations 
he  was  under  to  the  labor-union  leaders 
because  of  the  campaigns  they  had  con- 
ducted for  him.  I  felt  that  his  record, 
which  I  gave  the  committee  in  some  de- 
tail, showed  clearly  that  he  was  unsym- 
pathetic with  many  provisions  of  the 
new  labor  law.  I  made  it  clear  I  op- 
posed him  as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
not  for  aay  personal  reasons. 
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Here  I  should  like  to  digress  to  state 
that  I  Informed  Mr.  Murdock  In  person 
that  had  the  President  nominated  him 
for  any  ofBce  having  to  do  with  the  sul- 
ministration  of  an  act  with  which  his 
record  justified  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  in  full  sympathy  I  would  not  only 
vote  for  his  confirmation  but  would  help 
to  get  him  the  appointment.  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  I  oppose  him  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  and  not  for  any  personal 
reasons.  He  was  not  and  is  not  now  per- 
sonally obnoxious  to  me.  I  specifically 
disclaim  any  such  feelmgs  in  my  mind 
and  in  the  statement  which  I  am  now 
making. 

I  also  seriously  questioned  the  quali- 
fications of  Mr.  Denham  and  Mr.  Gray. ' 
These  positions  in  my  judgment  require 
men  of  outstanding  ability  and  fairness. 
Without  Intending  to  reflect  on  these 
men  at  all.  I  felt  that  they  failed  to 
measure  up  to  the  standards  required 
for  these  extremely  Important  ofBces.  I 
was  convinced  the  President  had  not 
given  sufficient  weight  to  the  high  re- 
quirements of  these  offices  in  making  his 
appointments. 

Congress  adjourned  without  confirm- 
ing the  nominees.  The  President  then 
made  interim  appointments  of  the  same 
nominees. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  appear  when 
the  Senate  committee  again  took  up  these 
appointments.  I  consider  that  I  had 
done  my  full  duty  when  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  Labor  Committee  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  first  appointment,  and  gave 
to  that  committee  the  statement  that  I 
then  made.  I  refuse  to  be  cast  in  the  role 
of  a  prosecutor.  I  have  no  personal  feud 
with  any  of  these  men.  I  have  not 
changed  my  mind  at  all  on  the  wisdom 
of  these  appointments  or  on  the  manner 
of  their  designation. 

True,  they  have  been  in  office  for  sev- 
eral months  and  have  now  a  record  by 
which  a  partial  Judgment  of  their  ability 
to  carry  on  may  be  made.  This  is  only  a 
partial  record.  Lack  of  time  has  pre- 
vented me  from  studying  that  record.  I 
am  told,  however,  by  persons  in  whom  I 
have  confidence,  that  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  It.  but  I  am  also  re- 
minded that  decisions  of  the  Board  up  to 
date  are  mostly  on  minor  matters  and 
that  decisions  on  more  important  provi- 
sions of  the  law  involving  highly  contro- 
versial questions  are  yet  to  be  made. 

I  am  also  reminded,  as  are  all  other 
Senators,  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
law  and  the  place  which  It  may  occupy 
in  the  years  to  come.  I  think  we  have 
all  been  made  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
two  or  three  or  four  organizations  in  the 
United  States  are  planning  to  raise  vast 
sums  of  money — more  money,  perhaps, 
than  has  ever  before  been  used  in  elec- 
tions— ^to  defeat  the  men  who  helped  to 
enact  the  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1947. 
So  it  will  assume  more  Importance  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Since  the  committee  has  reported  the 
nominations  favorably.  I  assume  they 
will  be  consented  to  forthwith.  I  csuinot 
in  good  conscience  vote  for  them  for  the 
reasons  stated,  but  I  do  not  urge  anyone 
else  to  vote  against  confirmation,  unless 
they  wish  to  do  so  without  any  urging. 
I  shall  not  ask  at  this  time  for  a  record 
vote. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  that  before  I 
conclude  this  statement  that  I  should  at 
least  suggest  how  I  believe  committees 
can  greatly  improve  the  procedure  in 
considering  Presidential  appointments. 

In  making  such  a  suggestion  I  do  so 
In  humility  becoming  a  freshman  Sena- 
tor, and  I  respectfully  submit  it  in  that 
spirit.  The  suggestion  Is  this:  All  In- 
vestigations should,  in  actual  fact  as  well 
as  in  theory,  be  made  by  and  through 
the  committee  on  its  own  initiative 
rather  than  a  trial  between  two  or  more 
opposing  factions;  and  a  professional 
staff  of  Investigators  should  be  used  to 
obtain  proper  Information  for  commit- 
tees on  any  appointments  that  might  be 
questioned. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  we  have 
been  given  the  means  to  set  up  such  a 
staff.  We  can  make  the  appropriations 
and  the  Senate  can  proceed  in  a  digni- 
fied manner  to  make  Investigations  on 
Its  own  motion  and  relegate  those  who 
are  fighting  appointments  to  a  minor 
role  where  they  belong. 

Mr.  President.  I  extend  publicly  my 
best  wishes  for  a  successful  administra- 
tion to  the  new  Labor  Board  members, 
Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Murdock,  and  to  Mr. 
Denham,  the  general  counsel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  statement  which  I  made 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Aethur  V.  Watkins,  a 

UNrrxo  States  Senatob  Fbom  the  State  or 

Utah 

Senator  Watkins.  I  am  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  committee  the  Presidential  ap- 
pointments to  the  enlarged  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Because  one  of  the  appointees  Is  a  resident 
of  Utah,  it  has  been  suggested,  as  a  courtesy 
to  me,  no  doubt,  that  I  make  a  comment  on 
the  appointments  and  particularly  the  one 
from  Utah. 

As  a  preliminary  and  background  to  my 
main  statement,  may  I  observe  that  It  is  one 
thing  to  enact  a  Aw,  but  quite  a  different 
matter  to  have  it  successf  tilly  interpreted  and 
enforced.  It  is  trite,  but  true,  nevertheless, 
that  laws  do  not  Interpret  and  enforce  them- 
selves. 

After  a  long,  bitter  struggle,  the  American 
people,  through  more  than  two-thirds  of  their 
Representatives  In  Congress  have  enacted 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947, 
but  our  job  is  only  half  done.  Our  time  and 
effort  will  be  utterly  wasted  and  the  people 
vi^ill  be  without  relief  unless  we  see  to  it  that 
the  law  is  properly  Interpreted  and  success - 
fuUy  enforced.  That  we  can  do  by  approv- 
ing only  *8uch  appointees  who  have  ability 
and  who  can  act  fairly  and  impartially. 

I  say  "we,"  meaning  Congress,  advisedly, 
for  the  reason  that  it  should  be  abundantly 
clear  by  now  that  the  President,  by  his  bitter 
denunciation  of  the  law,  his  gross  misrepre- 
sentation of  its  provisions  and  its  effects,  and 
his  implied  prediction  that  it  will  end  in  f aU- 
iffe,  has  largely  disqualified  himself  as  a  fair- 
minded  and  sincere  administrator  of  the  law. 
If  he  succeeds  now  in  enforcing  the  law, 
and  It  should  be  a  success  after  his  bitter 
fight  against  it.  h«  wUl  be  proving  to  the 
world  that  he  was  utterly  mistaken  and  he 
win  be  injuring  his  chances  for  reelection. 

To  act  completely  In  a  disinterested  man- 
ner, and  without  bias  under  such  circum- 
stances, le  too  much  to  ask  ct  human  nature. 


and  the  President  haa  proven  tbMt  he  to 
hxnnan. 

•  •  •  •  • 

That  ISr.  Murdock  has  always  been  an 
ardent  prolabor  advocate  and  that  he  wa3  in 
full  harmony  and  cooperation  with  his  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Utah,  Mr. 
Thomas, *and  supported  the  senior  Senator's 
stand  against  any  remedial  labor  legislation. 
Is  borne  out  by  the  statement  issued  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  and  published  In 
this  same  labor  paper,  Utah  edition,  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  1946. 

The  speech  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  OEoacx.  on  the  Taft-Hartley  hlU 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  debate  on  this 
question  wiU  be  remembered,  I  am  sure, 
wherein  the  Senator  said,  in  substance,  that 
It  had  been  impossible  to  get  any  amend- 
ments to  the  'Vl'aguer  Act.  although  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  amendments  were  needed  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 
Senator  Hnx.  Whom  are  you  referring  to? 
Senator  Watkims.  I  am  referring  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  a  special  sense,  luder  the  ctreumstanoee, 
then.  Congress  must  exert  its  full  power  to 
the  end  that  the  law  shall  be  given  a  fair 
opportunity  to  succeed. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  steps 
in  that  direction  is  to  see  to  it  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  Its  chief  coimsel  are 
sympathetic  to  the  law,  believe  In  Its  pur- 
poses, and  are  convinced  that  it  to  workable. 
Members  with  any  other  points  of  view  would 
be  under  a  handicap  too  heavy  to  overcome. 
The  duties  of  the  Board  under  the  new 
law  are  largely  judicial,  and.  In  keeping  with 
that  fact.  Its  members  should  be  free  from 
any  bias  or  prejxidice  for  or  against  either 
labor  or  management,  "niey  must  not  be 
men  who  are  against  the  labor -union  move- 
ment and  they  must  not  be  men  who  desire 
its  destruction  or  who  have  a  record  of 
having  worked  for  the  repeal  In  toto  cC  the 
Wagner  Act. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  same  re«- 
sons.  Board  members  should  not  be  radlcaUy 
and  strongly  prolabor.  Open-mlndedness, 
the  ability  and  desire  to  act  fairly  and  Im- 
partially In  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
under  the  law,  should  be  prime  and  eesential 
qualifications  of  Board  members,  and  to 
these,  of  course,  should  be  added  character, 
learning,  and  the  proved  ability  to  act  in  • 
judicial  capacity. 

The  question  now  Is.  Do  these  ap- 
pointees named  by  the  President  meet  these 
standards? 

Two  of  the  old  Board  members  reap- 
pointed by  the  President  have  been  active 
in  fighting  against  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
THey  have  declared  It  unworkable.  This  la 
not  the  proper  function  of  judicial  oOcers. 
and  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time 
they  made  the  fight  they  were  holdlhg  at 
least  semljudlclal  ofBces  under  the  un- 
amended Wagner  Act. 

In  addition,  these  two  members,  by  their 
strong  prolabor  bias  in  the  administration 
of  the  Wagner  Act.  were  largely  Instru- 
mental m  bringing  about  the  public  demand 
that  the  act  be  amended  In  the  pubUc** 
Interest. 

Clefu-ly  these  members  are  disqualified  to 
act  tmder  the  law. 

Mr.  Gray,  one  of  the  new  appointees,  ap- 
pears to  be  without  a  public  record  in  this 
field  on  which  he  can  be  judged.  His  qualifi- 
cations should  be  thoroughly  and  fairly 
scrutinized:  and  if  he  does  not  measure  up 
to  the  necessary  standards,  he,  too,  should 
be  rejected. 

Za  the  disctisslon  of  the  quallflcatlona  of 
Mr.  Murdock,  of  Utah.  I  want  to  emphasize 
as  strongly  as  possible  that  my  objection  to 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Board  is  based  en- 
tirely on  principle  and  on  his  record  as  a 
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publle  oOelal.  mmI  not  on  ptraonali  tie*  or 
any  unpieaaantneaa  growing  out  of  tpe  late 
pollUcal  campaign. 
The  Utah  ecmtMt  in  which  Mr.  sAirdock 
my  0|>|)onent  was  a  hard,  cleanly  potigbt 
r.  on  w«l] -defined  tssuea. 
PenanalltlM  in  the  sense  of  mud 
not  IttToired.  and  ail  the 
tlM  oontcst.  ao  f ar  aa  I  koow.  were  on 
q>eaklng  terma  when  the  election 

In  no  aense.  then,  am  I  oppoalng  Mj 
dock  for  oonfirmatlon  because  he  is 
ally  obnoxious  to  me.  as  the  term  is 
q)«clflcallT  disclaim  any  such  nbjectl4n 

tot  while  he  la  not  ptfaonally 
to  me.  I  want  to  empbaalse  that 
hla  record  as  an  ardent  prolabw  pub 
dal.  and   knowing  that  during   the 
campaign  be  and  the  labor  union  o 
which  strongly  supported  him  were 
any  labor  leglalation  whatever,  even 
way  of  amendmeru  to  the  Wagner 
X  wa«  greatly  ahccked.  as  I  am  sure 
Jortty  of  the  people  of  Utah  were 
announcement  of  the  appointment 
Murdcck  appeared  in  the  newspapers 

That  appointment  by  the  Presldei  t 
Judicial   oiBcer   to   Interpret   and 
law   the   enectment   of   -vhlcb   he 
poaed.  not  onlv  at  the  last  election 
moat  of  the  time  during  the  mnny 
served   in   the  CfHigrcaa.  seemed 
And    the   statement  of  the   Presidei^ 
Mr.  Murd^^ck  was  In  sympathy  with 
law  was  still  more  aatoimdlng. 

In  support  of  what  I  have  Jiiat  aald.  let  me 
cite  Mr.  Murdock's  record: 

Mr    Murdock  woa  elected  as  Congr^sman 
from  the  First  Congresaional  District 
In  the  election  of  1932.     He  almost 
ately   became   the   champion   of 
Toted  for  the  Wagner  Act. 

In  IMI  a  committee  of  the  Hotise  was  ap- 
pointed to  Inveatlcate  the  operations  of  the 
Nitlonal  Labor  RHatlons  Board.  M'  Mur- 
dock was  on  that  committee.  All  t  iroueh 
that  investlsratlon.  as  the  record  reveals,  he 
rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  Wa<mer  /  ct  and 
resisted  to  the  utmoat  any  proposal  to  tmend 
tt.  In  f.ict.  when  the  committee,  under 
in  EMrra  of  Virginia,  -ecom- 
la  amendments  to  the  ad ,  7  of 
Vlilefa  have  been  tn  subetance  adopted  In  the 
lire— nt  1947  act.  Mr  Murdock.  with  3ne  of 
his  oottMfUes.  wrote  a  strong  report  4g^Dst 
any  m^  anendments.    . 

In  the  Democratic  primary  cami>aign  In 
Which  Mr.  Murdcck  sought  the  sen  itorial 
nomination  as  against  the  incuroben  .  Wil- 
liam H.  King.  Mr.  Murdock  was  strong;:  y  sup- 
ported by  labor  and  won  that  contes  .  His 
campaign  speeches  on  the  subject  w  ;re  all 
prolabor.  Th?  labor  unions  and  labo  press 
Mipyostcd  him  almost  unanimciisl^ ,  and 
Vmf  gave  him  that  support  partly  m  his 
record  of  oppoaltion  to  any  change  In  the 
Wagner  Act. 

In   the   1946  campaign   he  stood  4n 
record,  and  that  record,  of  course. 
his  opposition   to  any  amendments 
Wagner  Act  or  any  new  leglalation. 
'  nirlng  the  contest  over  the  Case 
Mtirdock  opposed  that  legislaUon  and 
acalnat  it.     His  record  from  beginning 
was  a  complete  support   of  every 
desired  by  labor  unions  and  against 
measure  which  they  were  against      4n 
1940  campaign  a  paper  named  Labor 
liatacd  by  the  Tarlous  railroad  brotheih 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  suted  In  a  spccia 
cdtttoa  which  was  sent  cut  to  thcusa  ids 
Utah  union  members  that  Mr.  Murdoc  : 
bsen  100  percent  right  on  every  legr  1 
proposal  which  involved  the  welfare  ^f 
workers    and    their    families."     The 
praised  hla  opposition  to  the  Case 
to  all  acts  to  which  labor  waa  oppoaec . 

This  same  labor  pacer  issued  a  spccia  Utah 
edition  supporting  Mr.  Murdock.  whicl    like- 
wise was  sent  to  thousands  of  Utah  lunlon 
members  In  the  IMO 
•  • 
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This  opposition  prevented  any  bill  from  be- 
ing considered  on  labor  by  the  Senate  which 
would  make  such  amendments  possible. 
While  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  did 
not  say  so.  I  am  sure  every  Senator  who  knew 
the  history  of  what  had  gone  on  In  the  past 
few  years  In  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
knew  he  had  In  mind  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah  as  one  of  those  opposed  to  any 
labor  legislation.  That  Mr.  Murdock  was  in 
full  agreement  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  in  his  stand  is  attested  by  th?  state- 
ment referred  to  above  and  which  In  part  Is 
as  follows: 

"  'What  do  you  think  of  Senator  Abe  Mur- 
dock?" a  representative  of  labor  asked  Sena- 
tor Elbzkt  D.  Thomas.  In  response,  the  great 
Utah  progressive  prepared  the  following 
statement : 

"Senator  Murdcck  and  I  were  elected  on 
the  same  ticket  and  came  to  Washington  to- 
gether in  1933.  It  is.  therefore,  not  hard  for 
me  to  say  that  Senator  Murdock  otight  to  be 
reelected.  His  program  and  mine  for  the 
party  and  the  country  have  been  Identical. 
We  have  been  voting  together  on  the  same 
issues  for  the  past  14  years.  I  have  always 
supported  him  in  his  committee  stands,  and 
he  has  always  supported  mc  In  mine. 

"PHOVTD  FBIXWD  OF  LATOB 

"When  the  House  of  Representatives 
started  its  investigation  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  Senator  Murdcck  was 
put  upon  the  committee.  He  proved  himself 
a  friend  to  labor  from  the  time  of  his  first 
utterance  until  the  committee  made  Its  re- 
port. 

"The  work  that  he  did  then  was  crucial 
work  for  labor  and  when  we  consider  the 
number  of  times  that  attempts  were  made 
during  the  war  to  remove  the  rights  which 
laboring  men  and  women  had  gained  and  to 
use  the  war  as  an  ez:use  for  abslishiag  stand- 
ards. Senator  Murdock's  work  stands  out. 

"He  not  only  helped  in  obtaining,  but  also 
In  maintaining,  every  gain  which  the  ordi- 
nary worker  received  as  a  result  oX  demo- 
cratic legislation. 

"In  the  last  session  of  Congress  no  one 
In  the  Senate  battled  more  valiantly  for 
causes  which  are  close  to  labor  than  Senator 
Murdock. — Prom  Labor,  October  12,  1944, 
Issue. " 

No  one  probably  knows  more  about  the 
views  of  Mr.  Murdock  than  does  the  senior 
Sen.ntor  from  Utah.  From  the  statement 
above  quoted  It  would  appear  that  the  sena- 
torial delegation  from  Utah  prior  to  1947  and 
since  1932  was  in  full  harmony  and  saw  eye 
to  eye  In  legislative  matters.  This  quotation 
gives  us  ftirther  light  on  the  acts  a&d  views 
of  Mr.  Murdcck  with  respect  to  his  views  en 
legislation  similar  to  the  Labor-Management 
Act  of  1947.  That  Mr.  Murdock  was  en  the 
side  of  all  labor  imions  and  their  leaders  in 
Utah  is  so  notorious  that  no  one  In  Utah 
would  question  it.  Since  that  fact  may  not 
be  so  well  known  here,  I  am  submitting  a 
copy  of  Labor  special  Utah  edition  published 
In  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Saturday.  October 
12.  1946. 

I  also  submit  a  copy  of  a  Labor  broadcast, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Utah  Pec^eration  of 
Labor  in  the  SUte  of  Utah,  October  14,  lC4fl, 
edition,  and  particularly  the  page  carrying 
the  statement  "Workers  work  and  vote  for 
your  best  friend.  United  States  Senator  Abe 
Murdcck"  which  appears  on  a  copy  of  the 
Uuh  State  Federation  of  Labor  letterhead. 
and  also  contains  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Libcr,  to  the  Honorable  Abe 
Murdock,  which  letter  was  by  Fullmer  H. 
Latter,  president  of  the  Utah  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  sent  out  to  all  members  of 
the  Utah  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  also  submit  a  copy  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  under  date  of  Friday.  Cccober  11, 
1946,  showing  a  picture  of  Mr.  Murdock  with 
labor  leaders  of  Utah  and  a  story  In  which 
union  labor  Is  reported  to  be  pledged  to  Mr. 
Murdock. 


With  respect  to  Mr.  Murdock's  views  on  la- 
bor  legislation,  and  particularly  amendments 
to  the  Wcgner  Act,  which  were  proposed  by 
the  Smith  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  January  1941,  I  refer  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third 
session.  House  Report  No.  1902,  part  n,  con- 
taining the  minority  views  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Beard,  a  report  which  was 
signed  by  the  Honorable  Abe  Murdock  and 
Arthur  D.  Healey.  who  were  then  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  offer  for 
the  record  a  copy  of  this  report. 

Also  for  the  record  I  clfer  a  statement  of 
the  minority  views  signed  by  Mr.  Murdock 
and  Arthur  D.  Healey  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 21,  1941,  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  I  direct  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  report  and  the 
preceding  one  are  expressions  of  Mr.  Mur- 
dock's views  on  labor  legislation  and  par- 
ticularly amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act  of 
the  type  which  have  been  approved  and  in- 
corporated Into  law  In  the  so-called  Taft- 
Hartley  bill. 

Senator  Adckn.  Without  objection  they 
wUl  t>c  received  for  the  flies  of  the  com-» 
mittee 

Senator  Watkins.  There  Is  no  contention 
whatever  that  Mr.  Murdock  did  not  have  a 
right  to  make  the  record  which  he  made,  and 
I  am  not  attempting  to  pass  on  the  merits 
of  the  legislation  which  he  favored  and 
which  he  voted  against.  My  only  purpose  In 
bringing  these  matters  before  the  commit- 
tee Is  to  show  how  completely  Mr.  Murdock 
was  tied  up  with  labor  leaders  and  the  union 
movement.  I  think  It  Is  a  fair  statement  to 
say  that  he  has  been  generally  regarded  as 
labor's  spokesman  both  In  the  House  and  In 
the  S:;nate  during  his  terms  here.  I  believe 
It  is  fair  comment  to  say  that,  had  the  elec- 
tion In  Utah  returned  Mr.  Muu-dock  to  the 
Senate,  he  would  have  teen  during  the  can- 
test  over  the  Management-Labor  Relations 
Act  of  1947  found  fi:htlng  against  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  Of  this  I  think  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt,  and  for  this  reason  I 
am  very  much  confused  as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent meant  when  he  said  his  appointees 
"including  Mr.  Murdock"  are  In  sympathy 
With  the  act. 

Prom  the  foregoing  record  It  will  be  noted 
that  over  the  years,  because  of  the  strong 
support  labor  leaders  and  unions  have  given 
Mr.  Murdcck,  he  Is  heavily  obligated  to  them. 
even  though  their  support  was  not  sufficient 
In  the  last  election  to  return  him  to  the 
Senate. 

The  exhibits  which  I  have  placed  In  the 
record  will  no  doubt  suggest  to  the  minds  of 
the  committee  problems  which  may  arise 
In  connection  with  the  Interpretation  and 
enforcement  of  the  Labor  Act.  These  labor 
endorsements  published  in  their  ma:;azlne8 
and  newspapers  without  expense  to  the  can- 
didate probably  are  the  type  of  thing  which 
h3s  been  banned  by  the  new  Labor  Act.  Hav- 
ing been  the  recipient  of  such  benefits  for 
so  many  years,  how  can  Mr.  Murdock  fairly 
and  witi:out  prejudice  interpret  such  activi- 
ties? And  If  they  are  found  to  be  unlawful, 
how  can  he  with  good  grace  enter  Judgments 
against  those  who  may  possibly  violate  the 
law  In  the  future?  That  I  am  not  alone  in 
my  views  on  the  President's  appointments 
is  shown  by  an  editorial  which  was  published 
In  the  Washington  Star,  Sunday,  July  20. 
1947,  In  which  this  comment  was  made: 

"Abe  Murdcck  has  served  fotir  terms  In  the 
House  and  one  In  the  Ssnate,.  having  been 
beaten  In  last  year's  election.  His  record  Is 
that  of  a  consistent  New  Dealer,  who  has 
been  an  honest  and  ardent  prolabor  man. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  in  1940  he  helped 
write  a  minority  committee  report  vigorously 
opposing  the  proposed  Smith  amendments 
to  the  Wagner  Act.  Many  of  those  amend- 
ments. In  substance  If  not  In  form,  have  been 
adopted  In  the  new  labor  law.  Hence,  there 
arises  the  question  whether  Us.  Murdock  Is 
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still  opposed  to  them,  or,  If  he  has  changed 
his  views,  when  did  he  do  so,  and  why?  This 
Is  important,  because  If  be  does  not  believe 
without  reservation  In  the  new  law,  then  he 
should  not  be  a  member  of  the  Board  charged 
with  the  duty  of  administering  It." 

And  also  In  an  editorial  from  the  Stand- 
ard-Times published  in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
the  editorial  is  as  follows: 

"In  selecting  member"  of  the  reconstituted 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  President 
Truman  has  been  Influenced  by  his  bitter 
hostility  toward  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which 
he  vetoed,  and  by  resentment  because  It  was 
passed  over  his  veto. 

"He  has  reappointed  all  three  members  of 
the  old  Board.  Two  of  them  took  part  In  the 
fight  to  prevent  enactment  of  the  new  law 
by  preparing  a  memorandum  which  assailed 
It  as  unworkable.  When  this  document  was 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Recobd,  Its 
authorship  was  not  revealed.  It  came  out, 
however.  In  the  heat  of  debate,  when  Senator 
Tatt  pointed  out  the  similarity  between  it 
and  the  President's  veto  messages. 

"One  of  these  two  Board  members  who 
sought  to  Influence  the  action  of  Congress, 
Paul  M.  Herzog.  has  been  named  as  chairman 
of  the  new  Board.  Of  the  two  new  appoin- 
tees, Abe  Murdock  Is  a  lame-duck  New  Dealer 
who  was  defeated  for  reelection  as  Senator 
from  Utah  at  the  1946  election.  Murdock 
has  been  rated  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's policies,  and  his  position  on  labor 
matters  while  he  was  In  Congress  makes  It 
fair  to  believe  he  shares  the  President's  detes- 
tation of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

"As  chosen  by  the  President,  the  new  NLRB 
Is  weighted  3  to  2  In  favor  of  the  Ideas  and 
policies  of  the  old  Board  which  contributed 
greatly  to  the  abuses  that  led  the  people, 
last  November,  to  demand  a  revision  of  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  labor. 

"This  newspaper  has  said  before,  and  says 
again,  that  officials  who  have  condemned  and 
misrepresented  the  new  law  are  not  qualified 
to  administer  It  with  aeal.  Impartiality,  and 
good  Judgment. 

"The  Board  should  be  composed  of  men  free 
from  the  handicap  of  bias  against  the  law. 
The  President,  after  his  denunciation  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill,  said  it  would  be  efDclently 
administered,  but  his  nominations  belle  hla 
words. 

"Fortunately,  the  Senate  has  the  power  to 
confirm  or  reject  these  appointments.  It  has 
Justifiable  grounds  for  refusing  its  consent 
to  Mr.  Murdock,  and  to  Mr.  Herzog  and  Mr. 
Houston  of  the  old  Board.  Its  power  should 
be  exercised  to  the  end  that  the  new  labor- 
management  policy  decreed  by  Congress  may 
have  a  fair  test." 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  make  these 
observations.  I  am  not  opposing  the  con- 
firmation of  the  President's  appointees  on 
the  ground  of  politics.  I  voted  for  David 
Lllienthal  and  for  Gordon  Clapp  because 
these  men  had  been  app<Hnted  to  positions 
to  carry  on  policies  with  which  they  were  In 
full  sympathy.  I  believed  from  the  evidence 
presented  at  the  hearings  that  the  men  were 
capable,  and  I  felt  that  the  President  wcs 
entitled  to  have  appointees  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  law  and  who  would  faithfully 
carry  It  out.  As  a  matter  for  the  record,  I 
have  never  voted  against  any  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  appointments  the  President  has 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 

From  all  that  has  been  presented  here,  I 
am  convinced  that  a  complete  study  of  the 
records  of  Mr.  Heraog,  Mr.  Houston,  and  Mr. 
Murdock  will  clearly  show  that  these  men 
do  not  meet  the  standards  which  I  believe 
should  be  maintained  by  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  by  Its  general  counsel.  I  have 
refrained  from  any  discussion  of  the  general 
counsel  for  the  reason  that  his  public  record 
seems  to  be  well  known,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  ralld  objection  to  him.  Probably  no 
more  Important  court — and  as  a  matter  of 


fact  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Is 
In  effect  a  labor  court — has  been  set  up  by 
the  Congress  for  many  generations,  and  only 
the  most  able  and  fair-minded  men  should 
be  chosen  to  act  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mlcd  that  imder  the 
law  the  Labor  Board  Is  not  an  arbitration 
commission.  Ordinarily  under  arbitration 
each  side  chooses  someone  to  represent  It, 
and  they  in  tiu'n  choose  the  third,  or  what- 
ever members  are  necessary  to  make  up  the 
commissicHi.  This  Is  not  that  kind  of  law. 
Yet,  the  President  seems  to  hav3  had  this  In 
mind  In  making  his  appointments. 

Finally,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  one 
of  the  principal  Issues  In  the  Utah  senatorial 
campaign  last  November  was  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  amendments  to  the  Wagner 
Act  which  would  help  work  out  methods 
whereby  labor  disputes  might  be  settled  with- 
out recourse  to  strikes   and   In  which  the 
labor-union   members,   employers,   and   the 
public  would  be  protected  and  each  would 
be  able  to  enjoy,  under  the  protection  of  the 
law,  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
Constitution.    The  unions  and  Mr.  Murdock, 
their  candidate,  were  adamant  against  any 
amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act,  or  to  any 
new  labor  law  whatsoever.     I  took  the  oppo- 
site position  and  favored  the  enactment  of 
amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act  such  as  have 
been  adopted  In  the  present  law.    This  Istue 
was  before  the  voters  of  my  State.     They 
sent  me  to  the  Congress  under  a  pledge  that 
I  would  do  ever]rthlng  I  could  to  help  secure 
the  enactment  of  such  a  law  and  that  I 
would  also  carry  on  to  see  that  under  the 
law  the  people  were  given  the  relief  they 
expected.    It  seems  Inconsistent  to  them  and 
to  me  at  this  time  that  the  President,  after 
the  people  of  the  State  have  spoken,  should 
nov  appoint  a  man  who  was  defeated  and 
who  fought  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  as 
Is  now  upon  the  statute  books  to  Interpret 
and  enforce  the  law  which  he  opposed. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  there  is  some 
substance  for  such  a  view,  that  the  President 
might  Just  as  well  have  appointed  John  L. 
Lewis,  William  Green,  or  PhUlp  Mtirray.  or 
Lee  Pressman  to  the  Board  as  to  appoint  Mr. 
Murdock. 

Mr.  WAimNS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment made  by  David  Lawrence,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Evening  Star,  of  Washing- 
ton, on  Friday.  July  25,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the 
Rxc(»D,  as  follows: 

Labor  Law  Majorttt  Held  OTTTMANeuvxRiD 

BT  BOAKD  Choices 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  chuckling  In  ad- 
ministration circles  over  the  way  the  two- 
thirds  majority  which  enacted  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  has  been  outmaneuvered. 

Waiting  till  the  last  few  days  of  Congress 
when  it  seemed  certain  there  would  be  a 
disinclination  to  block  any  nominations. 
F»resident  Truman  appointed  as  the  two  ad- 
ditions to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
one  man  who  Is  supposed  to  be  friendly  to 
management  but  who  Is  not  rated  as  big 
enough  for  the  Job.  and  another  man  who 
Is  the  known  champion  of  the  labor-union 
bosses. 

Former  Senator  Murdock,  of  Utah,  who 
owed  his  election  to  the  upper  Hcuse  largely 
to  the  political  activity  of  labor  unions,  Is 
well  liked  by  Members  of  the  Senate  In  the 
Senatorial  Club  sense,  and  it  was  the  be- 
lief of  the  administration  that,  of  coiirse, 
the  Senate  would  not  turn  down  one  of  Its 
own  Members, 

QUESnOM  IS  NOT  PIBSONAL 

But  the  question  that  has  arisen  Is  not 
personal  at  all.    It  Is  whether  the  majority 


in  the  Senate  are  going  to  close  their  eyea 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Truman  has  appointed 
a  labor-union  partisan  whose  record  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate 
showed  clearly  that  he  has  been  unsympa- 
thetic with  the  major  provisions  of  the 
new  labor  law.  It  Is  not  generally  known 
but  those  who  follow  legislative  matters 
know  that  the  principal  sections  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  were  proposed  by  Representative 
HowASD  Smtth.  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  in  1940 
and  1941  and  that  Mr.  Smith  was  chairman 
of  a  committee  which  Investigated  the  Labor 
Board.  Mr.  Murdock  was  a  Democratic 
member  of  that  committee  and  acted  virtu- 
ally as  the  spokesman  of  and  defender  of 
the  board.  In  the  final  report  of  the  Hctxse 
committee  he  gave  the  very  same  reasons 
for  opposing  any  amendments  to  the  Wag- 
ner law  as  have  been  given  by  President 
Truman  In  his  veto  message  and  by  labor- 
union  pronouncements. 

There  would  be  more  logic,  according  to 
some  expressions  from  Senators  on  Capitol 
Hill,  In  appointing  either  John  L.  Lewis  or 
William  Green  to  the  new  labor  board.  At 
least  they  would  represent  the  labor-union 
viewpoint  fwthrlghtly,  though,  to  be  sure. 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  divide  up  the 
board's  membership  with  a  certain  number 
of  partisans  of  management  and  labor,  re- 
spectively. 

If  the  Senate  confirms  the  new  nominees 
It  will  not  have  another  chance  to  review 
Its  action,  and  the  damage  will  have  been 
done.  Mr.  Truman  gave  Mr.  Murdock  a  5- 
year  sppolntment  so  that  he  could  not  be 
detached  from  the  board  In  the  event  that 
a  Republican  President  comes  Into  power. 

"COTJRT     PACKING"     DCVICS 

It  is  a  curious  ttirn  of  events  which  finds 
all  the  wcvk  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  who  favored  a  change  in  our 
labor-managc;ment  law  brought  into  jeop- 
ardy through  a  "court  packing"  device.  This 
Is  because  interpretations  of  the  statute  ara 
about  to  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  major- 
ity on  the  board  who  are  fundamentally  out 
cf  sympathy  with  what  Congress  has  done, 
though  they  publicly  claim  th£y  will  do 
everything  they  can  to  interpret  it  impar- 
tlany. 

Persons  who  start  vrith  k  preconceived  prej- 
udice cannot  win  the  trust  of  those  who 
seek  Jtistlce  from  them.  It  Is  a  tragic  mis- 
use of  public  power  and  a  flat  contradiction 
of  the  President's  pledge  to  the  people  which 
finds  him  appointing  for  the  two  vacancies 
a  labor -tinlon  partisan  and  a  fifth  member 
who  has  scarcely  been  heard  of  In  labor- 
management  circles.  Senator  Ivxs,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  York,  who  Is  an  expert  In  labor 
relations  and  who  conducted  a  legislative  in- 
quiry for  the  New  York  Legislature  on  labor 
problems,  is  reported  to  have  said  he  never 
heard  of  the  appointee  from  his  State  chosen 
by  Mr.  Truman,  namely,  J.  Copeland  Gray. 

Will  the  Members  of  the  Senate  surrender 
at  the  last  minute  to  senatorial  courtesy  and 
be  made  rldlculotis  or  will  they  defer  itction 
till  the  next  session  when  there  will  be  more 
time,  perhaps  In  the  autumn,  to  give  full 
eonslderation  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
new  members?  It  Is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  new  general  counsel  will  be  confirmed. 
Then,  with  the  three  existing  members  of 
the  board,  the  work  of  interpreting  the  law 
can  go  on  anyway,  even  If  the  nominations 
of  the  additional  two  members  are  not  acted 
on  St  this  session  of  Congiess. 

WlHIBIT  A 

STATEMENT   ON   LIUKNTBAL   HEABINGS   FSEPAXXD 

BT    SKTHTTS   V.    WATKINS 

By  way  of  introduction  to  what  I  shall 
say  today,  I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  a  leading  dally 
newspaper  of  the  United  States  on  Wednes- 
day, AprU  2,  the  day  before  the  voU  cast  by 
thi«  body  on  the  motion  of  the  Junior  Senator 
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Ohk>  to  recommit  the 
■fOHUc  appointmeDU  to  tbe 
OoouBin**  for  further 
Tb*  MUUtortel  poMtalMd  in  the  papci . 
X  *h*ll  not  name,  tt  tn>ical  of  the 
larfe  part  of  the  preaa  oX  the  Unlte< 
and  should  five  food  for  thought 
body     The  editorial  la  as  foUows: 

"The  Lilienthal  affair  has  becomt 
ttlBC  mort  tli*n  a  Senate  squabble 
— ticm  of  a  Presidential  appointment 
national  disgrace  and  has  placed  thi  i 
try   in   a  dangeroiis   International 
The  entire  perfection  and  promotion 
lea's  Tltal  atomic  energy  program 
held  up  by  the  Idiotic  jockeying  of 
group  of  Senator*  wtoo  are  putting 
and  political  advantage  ahead  of  the 
and  the  safety  of  the  Nation. 

"Urantiim  prodticcrs  have  stispende^ 
tlona   because  of  the  uncertainty. 
number  of   scientists  — «t*gr^   in 
portant  project  arc  discounigad  and 
to  raalgn.     Led   by   an 
ibcr  at  ttw  Senate.  UcKmllul,  of 
mm.  a  willful  mlnortty  la  hnidtng  up 
pototment   of   a   man   wbosa 
hKf  been  certified  by  leaders  in  all 

**Two  months  have  passsri  since 
Truman   submitted   tb*  nam*  of 
LUlcnthal  to  the  Senate  as  Cbalrma:  i 
Atomic    energy    Commission.      For 
NMOOS  Senator  UcKeixab  opposed 
polBtment.     But  this  would  not 
Mrtous  except  for  the  fact  that 
•anators.    seeing    political   advantag  i 
gained  added  their  voices  to  the 
In  tftte  of  this,  the  Senate  commit 
9  WMks  of  InTesttgatlon  approved  Mr 
thai  by  a  rote  of  8  to  1 . 

"Since  that  time  nothing  has  been 
the  Senate.    Time  after  time  actloc 
upper  House  has  been  postponed, 
face  of  warnings  by  military  men  am 
Ignals  on  the  IntemationiU 
rapreaentatives  of  the  America 
have  delayed.    Federal  and  State  au 
are  being  roundly  condemned  for 
elcsa  down  unsafe  coal  mines  until 
struck  at  Centralla.    How  much 
able  are  these  Senators  who  are  fiddling 
a  world  catastrophe  draws  ever 

"Othar  natlona  are  not  awaiting 
tbe  United  Statas  Senate.     Their 
and  nuclear  ciqicrts  are  pressing 
their  quest   for   the  secrets  known 
to  our  atomic  energy  specialists 
strong  Senators  are  playing  the  enem 
whoever  that  enemy  may  turn  ou 
They  are  killing  time  while  the  fau 
Kation— of  the  whole  world — hangs 
balance. 

"The  time  is  short  and  without 
tinlty  of  the  atomic  energy  program 
solution  ia  poaaible.     If  the  United 
an  avar  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
trot  at  this  dangerous  power  it  will 
tbts  country  has  perfected  its  own 
and  has  appointed  Its  own  duly 
authority  to  direct  activity  and 

Before    I    proceed    to    comment 
charges  and   biting  criticisms  oonta 
this  editorial.  I  would  like  to  state 
baTe  been  one  of  thosa  Senators  who 
■Hide   up   his   mind   on   the 
jHtntment  but  who  bad  been  waltli^ 
tbe  Investigations  have  been 
the  arguments  made.    In  other  word) 
been    In   a   neutral   poaltion   and   hate 
neither  for  nor  against  Lilienthal  or 
the  other  members  appointed  by  th< 
dent  to  form  the  Atomic  Energy 
I  have  tried  to  conaidar  the  matters 
on  both  sidaa  of  tba  laiae  in  a  calm, 
light. 

I  am  a  member  of  tbe  Commlttea 
lie  works,  which  has  been 
appointment  at  Gordon  Clapp  as  boarfl 
bw  or  the  Tenneasec  Valley 
baard  moat  oi  the  evidence  in  this 
vbicb  for  tbe  moat  part  paralleled 
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dence  given  before  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee I  have  also  read  moet  of  the  record 
in  the  Lilienthal  hearing,  and  I  have  listened 
to  much  of  the  debate  on  both  sides  for  and 
against  Mr.  Lilienthal.  I  have  checked  chro- 
nological records  to  ascertain  Just  what  has 
happened  in  this  matter  to  bring  on  such 
caustic  criticism  as  contained  In  the  edi- 
torial Just  read.  This  record  shows  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  events: 

1.  January  10:  The  President  sent  the  Li- 
lienthal nomination  to  the  Senate. 

2.  January  20:  It  was  referred  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  to  the  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

3.  January  27:  Hearings  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  nomination  began. 

4.  March  4:  Hearings  before  the  commit- 
tee concluded. 

6.  March  10  The  committee  reported  the 
nomination  favorably  to  tbe  Senate. 

0.  March  24 :  De|;>ate  on  the  nomination  be- 
gan, and  on  April  3  there  was  a  vote  on  tbe 
recommendation  to  refer  the  nomination 
back  to  the  committee. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  Lilienthal  and 
hla  associates  to  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  October  1946.  but  it  was  not  tmtU 
January  10  that  he  sent  tbe  nominations  to 
the  Senate  The  record  which  I  have  Jtist 
read  shows  the  order  of  events  with  respect 
to  these  nominations.  The  report  of  tbe 
committee,  which  was  8  to  1  favoring  the 
nominees'  approval,  certainly  Indicated  that 
the  committee  was  friendly  to  the  nominees. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  there 
was  no  report  of  any  Investigation  by  tbe 
Executive  when  the  nomination  was  ssnt  to 
the  Senate  Owing  to  the  reorganization  of 
committees,  apparently  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  was  not  ready  to  receive  the  ap- 
pointments until  January  20.  on  which  day 
the  reference  was  made  to  the  committee. 
Even  then  a  week  elapsed  before  the  hearings 
began. 

Prom  the  very  day  the  President  sent  the 
nominations  to  the  Senate  to  the  date  when 
the  hearings  on  the  nominations  began  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee,  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Lilienthal  were  In  any  way  Influencing  the 
delay.  The  matter  was  taking  its  regtilar 
cotirse.  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  that  course  was  not  affected  In  the 
slightest  degree  by  those  opposed  to  Mr 
Lilienthal. 

The  hearings  which  began  on  January  20 
took  24  days,  or  parts  of  days.  The  commit- 
tee at  all  times  during  these  hearings  was  In 
the  control  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  Mr. 
Lilienthal.  Hla  friends  were  In  full  control 
of  the  committee  and  had  the  power  to  di- 
rect the  Investigation  being  made.  This 
committee  could  have  closed  the  hearings  at 
any  time.  There  Is  no  privilege  of  unlimited 
debate  In  a  committee  hearing. 

The  record  also  discloses  that  no  Senator 
other  than  Senator  McKxixak  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Lilienthal.  Tbe  record  also  discloses  that  49 
witnesses  testified  before  the  committee. 
Thirty-seven  of  the  forty-nine  testified  for 
Lilienthal  and  his  associates. 

It  la  worthy  of  note  at  this  point  that  very 
little  testimony  was  received  In  behalf  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Commission  other  than 
Mr.  Lilienthal.  Twelve  witnesses  were  called 
by  Senator  McKzllak  or  at  his  suggestion. 
Theae  could  all  be  classed  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Lilienthal.  although  only  a  few  of  them 
expressed  any  hostility  toward  him.  The 
record  falls  to  disclose  that  the  committee 
itself  made  any  special  Investigation  that  was 
not  first  suggested  by  Senator  McKxllak. 

It  has  been  charged  repeatedly  by  the  press 
of  the  country,  as  in  the  editorial  which  I 
have  Just  read,  that  Senator  McKsllax  and 
a  willful  minority  were  holding  up  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Lilienthal  and  his  asso- 
ciates.   Just  who  the  willful  nunority  is  is 


not  disclosed  in  the  editorials,  but  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  only  Senator  McKeixak  of 
the  96  Members  of  this  body,  appeared  in  op- 
position. It  has  been  charged  that  the  Sen- 
ate committees  In  both  the  Lilienthal  and 
the  Clapp  hearings  were  overly  generous  in 
time  allowance  to  tbe  opposition  because  of 
senatorial  courtesy.  I  am  not  saying  that 
this  charge  Is  not  true,  but  if  It  should  be 
granted  that  It  Is  true,  then  who  Is  respon- 
sible? Surely  not  the  enemies  of  Lilienthal. 
The  Atomic  Eenergy  Committee  is  made  up 
of  veterans  of  the  Senate  with  one  exception. 
They  could  have  had  a  short  hearing  if  they 
so  desired.  They  could  have  limited  the  tes- 
timony. They  could  have  said  to  any  object- 
ing Senator,  or  anyone  else,  at  any  time,  that 
the  hearing  would  close;  that  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  transcends  any  obligation  of  sen- 
atorial courte^.  There  are  many  critics  who 
felt  that  they  shotild  have  taken  this  stand. 
I  am  not  going  to  pass  Judgment  on  that,  but 
I  do  say  emphatically  that  the  opposition  to 
Lilienthal  did  not  have  it  In  Its  power  to  de- 
lay the  hearings  before  tbe  committee. 

When  the  appointment  finally  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  it  was  set  aside  several 
times,  but  in  every  instance  by  unanimous 
consent  in  order  to  consider  pressing  emer- 
gency legislation. 

During  the  debate  which  was  Interrupted 
at  times  with  emergency  matters,  the  time 
consumed  by  the  proponents  and  opponents 
of  Lilienthal  was  fairly  divided.  There  were 
more  speakers  against  Lilienthal  than  there 
were  for  him.  If  the  time  consxuned  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  should  be  de- 
ducted, the  time  consumed  by  the  other  op- 
ponents and  proponents  would  be  substan- 
tially in  balance.  Evidence  was  brought  to 
tbe  floor  by  tbe  opposition  which  apparently 
had  not  been  considered,  or  at  least  had  not 
been  placed  In  tbe  record,  by  the  committee 
holding  the  hearings.  This  evidence  having 
to  do  with  the  record  of  Mr.  Llllenthal  raised 
a  number  of  questions  In  the  minds  of  many 
Senators  and  suggested  at  least  that  further 
Investigation  should  be  made.  There  was 
other  evidence  brought  to  the  floor  by  the 
opposition  which  in  my  opinion  clearly  indi- 
cated the  necessity  for  further  Investigation. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  motion  made  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  for  a  recommittal 
of  the  appolntmenu  was  fully  Justified.  I 
came  to  that  conclusion  not  only  because  of 
the  new  evidence  which  was  brought  before 
the  Senate,  but  by  my  consideration  of  how 
the  hearings  were  conducted  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee.  Frankly,  I  have  been 
amazed  at  the  way  the  senatorial  committees 
consider  Presidential  appointments,  and  par- 
tlctilarly  those  that  are  seriously  questioned. 
The  hearings  seem  to  degenerate  Into  a  con- 
test between  the  proponents  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  appointees.  Instead  of  the  com- 
mittee mailng  an  independent  investigation 
of  its  own  so  that  It  may  Intelligently  bring 
light  on  the  appointees  to  the  rest  of  the 
Senate,  it  leaves  the  matter  almost  entirely 
to  those  who  are  either  for  or  against  the 
nominees.  And  this  custom  apparenUy  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 

That  I  am  not  unfair  In  making  the  state- 
ment that  the  hearings  are  more  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  trial  than  they  are  of  a  dignified 
investigation  by  the  committee  for  and  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
quote  from  the  able  argument  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  before  this 
body  on  AprU  3.    Said  the  Senator: 

"Since  It  is  impossible  for  all  Senators 
InUmately  to  know  the  record  developed  in 
7  weeks  of  utterly  exhaustive  hearings,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  fair-minded  men 
cannot  wholly  Ignore  the  impact  of  the  cold, 
hard  fact  that  eight  out  of  nine  of  the  Sen- 
ate's own  Jury,  commissioned  by  the  Senate 
to  pass  upon  the  facu.  report,  regardless  of 
party  lines,  in  favor  of  confirmation.  I  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  these  Jurors  consisted 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Senator  from 
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Colorado,  the  Senator  from  California,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan.  At  least  In  respect  to  the  others. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  surely  entitled  to  say 
that  a  more  representative  or  competent 
Senate  Jury  could  not  have  been  Impaneled. 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  highly  im- 
probable that  such  a  Jury  would  almost  unan- 
imously go  wrong." 

You  will  note  from  that  quotation  that  the 
Senator  says  tbe  Jury  was  commissioned  to 
"pass  upon  the  facts"  Instead  of  getting  the 
facts.  From  my  exp)erlence  on  two  other 
committees  of  this  body,  and  from  what  in- 
vestigation I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  feel 
that  I  shall  be  substantially  correct  in  say- 
ing that  very  little,  if  anything,  was  actually 
done  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Committee  on  its 
own  initiative  to  investigate  the  records  of 
Mr.  Lilienthal  and  hla  associates.  It  was 
actually  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  said  It  was — a  Jury  which  sat  and 
listened  to  the  case  as  it  was  presented  by 
those  who  favored  and  by  those  who  opposed. 
It  was  not  an  investigating  body  in  the  sense 
that  it  did  anything  on  its  own  initiative. 

I  am  not  making  this  statement  Just  to 
be  critical  but  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  a  procedure  which  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve needs  to  be  reformed.  The  President, 
who  makes  the  appointment,  certainly  is  not 
a  Jury  passing  on  the  facts.  He  must  get  at 
the  facts;  he  must  know  about  the  nominees. 
The  Senate  by  the  Constitution  is  given  the 
duty  of  advising  the  President  and  finally 
consenting  to  his  appointments  If  upon  fair 
investigation  the  body  feels  the  appointment 
shall  be  confirmed. 

The  senior  Ssnator  from  Michigan  de- 
scribed the  hearings  as  utterly  exhaustive, 
and  to  emphasize  what  he  meant  he  stated: 

"I  repeat  that  I  recall  no  such  thorough- 
ness of  inquiry  by  a  Senate  committee  In  all 
my  19  years  of  service  here.  I  am  unable  to 
believe  the  process  has  not  been  adequate 
or  that  we  would  be  warranted  In  prolonging 
It." 

The  record  discloses  that  much  time  was 
consumed  by  the  statements  and  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  who  were  brought  in  by 
the  parties.  In  that  sense  it  was  thorough. 
But  upon  getting  the  facta  on  the  initiative 
of  the  committee  It  was  anything  but  thor- 
ough and  certainly  not  exhaustive,  as  new 
evidence  on  the  nominees  brought  in  opposi- 
tion by  Senators  to  the  floor  of  this  Senate 
demonstrated. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  the  motion  to 
recommit,  because  I  sincerely  believed  further 
investigation  of  the  nominees  should  be 
made.  That  motion  was  defeated.  I  am  now 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  voting  on 
the  confirmation  of  the  nominees  without 
having  all  the  facts  before  us,  which  I  think 
would  help  In  arriving  at  an  Intelligent 
decision. 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
meke  a  brief  statement  mi  the  pending 
nomination.  I  make  it  because  last  sum- 
mer when  the  nomination  came  before 
the  committee,  in  spite  of  my  friendship 
and  respect  for  our  former  colleague,  Abe 
Murdock.  of  Utah,  I  vigorously  opposed 
confirmation  of  the  nomination.  There 
was  nothing  personal  in  my  position.  I 
did  so  because  I  had  observed  him  here  in 
the  Senate  and  I  had  studied  his  record 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
found  that  he  had  vigorously  opposed 
virtually  all  the  major  provisions  which 
were  in  the  new  law  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  administer.  So  I  found  it  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances Mr.  Murdock  could,  even  if 
he  desired  to  do  so,  give  us  a  fair  and  im- 
partial administration  of  the  act. 


Since  that  time,  and  during  his  service 
on  the  Board  under  an  interim  appoint- 
ment, it  has  been  the  function  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Labor -Management 
Relations,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  wiiich 
was  set  up  by  the  act.  to  watch  closely 
the  operations  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Boaxd.  The  committee  itself  has 
had  several  sessions  with  members  of  the 
Board.  Our  staff  has  followed  every  case 
and  decision  and  the  various  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Board. 
I  am  very  happy  to  report  to  the  Senate, 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  for  the  Record,  that 
that  experience  and  that  observation 
have  convinced  me  that  I  was  mistaken, 
and  that  Mr.  Murdock  is  doing  a  very 
fair  and  impartial  job  in  his  present  po- 
sition— in  fact,  he  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  ablest  members  of  the  Board. 

I  am  happy  to  make  that  statement  for 
the  Record,  and  say  that  I  am  now  sup- 
porting strongly  confirmation  of  his 
nomination. 

Mr.  MCRSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  what  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Recokd  show  as  my  reasons  for  favoring 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Murdock. 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  no  question  has  been  raised  at  any 
time  as  to  the  intellectual  honesty  of  Abe 
Murdock.  I  wish  to  lay  that  down  as  the 
criteriim  of  prevsuling  importance  in 
passing  judgment  upon  the  qualifications 
of  any  man.  I  care  not  who  he  is,  who  is 
nominated  for  a  quasi-Judicial  or  a  ju- 
dicial office  or  for  any  other  office.  Is  he 
intellectually  honest?  If  we  start  with 
that  premise,  then  there  is  a  rule  of  legal 
ethics,  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  which  re- 
moves any  doubt  as  to  wKfether  that  in- 
dividual as  a  lawyer  is  going  to  partici- 
pate in  an  impartial  administration  of 
the  law.  Lawyers  are  ethically  bound  by 
the  great  trust  imposed  on  them  of  ad- 
ministering justice  impartially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  applied  to  the  facts  as 
shown  by  the  record  of  a  case.  I  think  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  Senate 
should  ever  take  the  position  that  when 
it  comes  to  pass  judgment,  by  way  of  con- 
firmation or  nonconfirmation,  upon  law- 
yers who  are  recommended  and  nomi- 
nated for  judicial  office,  we  should  be  in- 
fluenced because  of  the  position  they  took 
as  legislators  on  what  Uiey  considered  to 
be  the  social  and  economic  merits  of 
given  pieces  of  legislation.  We  should 
recognize  very  clearly  that  the  functions 
of  a  legislator  and  the  functions  of  a 
judge  are  as  different  as  opposltes  can  be. 
Hence,  at  no  time  have  I  ever  shared 
the  criticism  of  some  so-called  liberals — 
who  violate  principles  of  liberality — 
when  they  oppose  the  confirmation  of 
men  nominated  for  judicial  office  who  as 
legislators  were  considered  as  conserva- 
tive in  their  legislative  point  of  view  on 
pieces  of  social  and  economic  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  I  deny  premise  that 
both  political  liberals  and  conservatives 
are  not  equally  qualified  for  judicial 
appointment.  I  do  so  because  of  the 
principle  of  legal  ethics  previously  re- 
ferred to  In  these  comments.  Lawyers, 
both  liberal  and  conservative.  If  intellec- 
tually honest,  will  rise  to  the  trust  of 
impartial  administration  of  justice  when 
elevated  to  the  bench.    Give  me  a  man 


who  I  am  convinced  is  intellectually  hon- 
est, and  then  I  have  a  man  who  also  will 
carry  out  to  the  highest  of  standards  the 
high  ethics  of  my  profession,  for  he 
knows  that  when  be  takes  the  oath  of 
office,  as  a  Judicial  officer,  to  uphold  the 
law  and  to  apply  the  law  as  it  is  found 
in  the  statute  books,  he  has  been  given 
a  trust  of  such  importance  Uiat  we  need 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  impartiality  of 
the  justice  he  will  administer. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  Abe  Murdock  Is 
a  man  who  is  intellectually  honest.  He  • 
Is  a  lawyer  and  he  understands  the  ethics 
of  our  profession.  I  am  satisfied  that 
under  his  administraticm  we  shall  re- 
ceive an  impartial  administration  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  in  accordance  with  the 
law  as  he  finds  It  applied  to  the  record 
in  the  cases  presented  to  him. 

During  the  war.  as  a  member  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  I  had  an  in- 
teresting experience.  Mr.  President.  I 
saw  men  sit  on  that  great  quasi-judicial 
tribunal  of  this  Government,  represent- 
ing a  clear  cross-section  of  American 
points  of  view  in  the  field  of  social  and 
economic  legislation.  Let  me  say  here, 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  rise  a  second 
time  today,  that  on  the  list  of  nomina- 
tions now  before  us  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  employer  members  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  to  whom  I  wish  to  pay  tribute.  I 
refer  to  Cyrus  Chlng.  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  head  the  new  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service.  In  serving 
jrith  me  on  the  War  Labor  Board,  he 
represented  industry.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the  great 
industrial  statesmen  of  America,  and  a 
man  who  when  sitting  on  the  War  Labor 
Board  applied  the  two  criteria  of  judicial 
judgment  to  which  I  am  referring  today, 
namely,  intellectual  honesty  and  the 
ethical  obligation  of  applying  the  law 
impartially  to  the  facts  as  shown  by  the 
record  of  a  given  case.  I  served  as  the 
enforcement  officer  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  and  I  wish  to  say  to  the  ever- 
lasting credit  of  Cyrus  Chlng  that,  al- 
though we  did  not  always  agree  as  to 
the  decisions  in  cases,  nevertheless,  once 
we  reached  a  decision  on  a  case,  he  never 
failed  to  take  the  position  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  employer  and  labor 
members,  as  well  as  public  members, 
should  unite  in  support  of  enforcing  the 
decision.  I  mention  that  in  passing  only 
because  I  think  It  is  so  Important,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  have  our  recollections 
refreshed  now  and  then  as  to  the  differ- 
ences between  Judicial  functioning  and 
legislative  functioning.  I  think  men 
such  as  Abe  Murdock  and  Cyrus  Chlng 
recognize  those  differences. 

Hence  I  think  that  as  we  approach  the 
question  of  confirmation  of  these  nomi- 
nations and  other  nominations  in  the 
future,  we  should  always  ask  ourselves 
the  questions,  "Are  we  satisfied  as  to  the 
intellectual  honesty  of  the  nominee? 
Next,  are  we  satisfied  that  the  ncxninee — 
be  he  Uberal  or  conservative  or  nonde- 
script in  political  philosophy  recognizes 
and  appreciates  the  ethical  obligation 
that  must  be  maintained  by  our  judicial 
officers  if  we  are  to  preserve  government 
by  law  in  this  country— namely,  the  ob- 
ligation of  handing  down  even-handed, 
impartial  Justice  based  on  the  Judicial 
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record  made  before  the  tribunal  in  tbe 
trial  of  a  case. 

Because  of  my  personal  acquiintance 
with  and  high  respect  for  Abe  1  f urdock 
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and  Cyrus  Chin«  and  because 
they  meet  the  tests  of  the  true 
for  impartial  administration  o: 


to  which  I  have  referred.  I  am  h  appy  to 
join  in  voting  for  confirmation  |of  their 
nommalioos  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoije.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  ad  ise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  A  te  Mur- 
dock.  of  Utah,  to  be  a  membei  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Boarc 

The  nomination  was  conflrme  1 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempo)  e.  The 
cleric  will  state  the  next  nominition  on 
the  calendar. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  tiomina- 
tion  of  J.  Copeland  Gray  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  ioard 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  l^slatlve  clerk  read  thb  noml- 
nation  of  Robert  N.  Denham  to  be  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  National  L4bor  Re 
latlons  Board. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore!  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


IfKDIATION  AND 

anviCB 


CONC  UATION 


the 


nomi- 
be  Fed- 
director. 

With- 
is  con- 


The  leflslative  clerk  read  .. 
Uon  of  Cyrus  Stuart  ChinK  to 
era!  Uedlatlon  and  Conciliation 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temper* 
out  objection,  the  nomination 
firmed. 

ftDMRAL    SICURITT    AOBONISTtlATION 

The  leglshitlve  clerk  read  the  lomlna- 
Uon  of  Oscar  R.  Ewlng  to  be  Federal 
Security  Administrator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
finned. 

CALZ70RNIA  DKBfUS  CX)M10SblON 


I  know 

criteria 

justice 


tomina- 
to  be 


With- 
Is  con- 
le  Pres- 

of  all 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the 
tlon  of  Col.  Joseph  S.  Oorllnsil 
member  and  secretary  of  the  C^fornia 
Debris  Commission. 

The  PRESIDKNT  pro  tempore 
out  objection,  the  nomination 
firmed,  and.  without  objection,  t 
ident  will  be  notified  immediately 
confirmations  made  this  day. 

UBS8AOB  PROM  THX  HOXJ^ 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  oni  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  tl  at  the 
House  insisted  upon  Its  amendj  oent  to 
the  bill  <S.  1770)  to  amend  the  national 
Housing  Act.  as  amended,  dlsaireed  to 
by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the  coi  ference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disi  greeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  there  >n,  and 
that  Mr.  Wolcott,  Ur.  Oamb^.  Mr. 
Smth  of  Ohio.  Ut.  Kuinaa.  Mr.  Spwci. 
Mr.  BiowN  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Patman 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

MKBOLLMD  BILL  SIONSD 

The  message  also  announced  t  hat  the 
Speaker  had  al&xed  his  signatur  >  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  4437)  to  authorize 
»n  appropriatljih  for  the  immed  late  re- 


Uef  of  the  Navajo  and  Hop!  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore.       ] 

PEOCURKMENT  OP  TXMPOlt^RT  OR 
JNTERMTTTENT  SERVICES  OP  EXPERTS 
OR  CONSULTAltTS— CONPERKNCE  RE- 
PORT 

As  in  legislative  session. 

Mr.  ATKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  conference  report  on  House  bill  4469, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
conference  report  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report,  as 
follows: 

The  ccmmlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmeTit  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4469)  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  7.  1947.  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Commission  on  Organi- 
iiatton  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  procure  the  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  or  consultants 
or  organ  lEatlons  thereof,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  *Jie  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  b«  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

"(bi  Service  of  an  individual  m  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commlaalon  or  employment  of 
an  individual  by  the  Committioa  as  an  at- 
torney or  expert  in  any  business  or  profes- 
sional field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis, 
with  or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  service  or  empl03rment  bring- 
ing such  Individual  within  the  provisions 
of  section  109  or  113  of  the  Criminal  Code 
(U  S.  C  ,  1940  edition.  tltl»  18.  sees.  198  and 
203).  or  of  section  19  (e)  of  the  Contract 
Settlement  Act  of  1944,  or  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  Imposing  restrictions,  requirements. 
or  penalties  In  relation  to  the  conplojrment 
of  persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or 
the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  In 
connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or 
matter  Involving  the  United  States." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Gsoicx  D.  Aixxw, 

JoHM  L.  McClkluuv, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Cuuu:  E.  HorricAN. 

Cl.A«ENCI   J.    BaowN. 

Caxtzk  Manasco. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  [ 

Mr.  ©"MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  ask  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  report  what  happened  to  the  Senate 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  FERctreoN]  accepted  when 
the  bill  was  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference committee  approved  the  bill  as 
It  passed  the  Senate  with  the  exception 
of  the  proviso  which  was  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  attorneys  and  experts  who 


might  be  selected  by  the  Reorganization 
Commission  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Committees  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  before  they  could  be 
employed  by  the  Commission.  The  con- 
ference committee  unanimously  decided 
that  the  Commission  could  do  much  bet- 
ter work  if  it  did  not  have  to  come  before 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  before  It 
could  employ  a  man  to  go  to  work  for  it. 
Therefore  that  provision  was  deleted,  and 
the  House  unanimously  approved  tbe 
conference  report  yesterday. 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  Of  course.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  an- 
swer given  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. I  had  already  conferred  with 
him  privately,  and  he  had  told  me  what 
the  answer  would  be.  In  fact.  I  got  the 
impression  from  what  he  said  th»t  the 
Senate  conferees,  who  so  graciously  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  which  was  pro- 
posed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  did  not 
make  much  of  a  battle  to  sustain  the 
amendment  in  the  conference. 

The  situation,  therefore,  is  a  very  sim- 
ple one.  In  this  conference  report  we 
are  being  asked  to  say  that  lawyers  and 
experts  employed  by  the  Commission 
who  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested in  claims  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
while  all  the  persons  who  are  so  inter- 
ested, if  they  are  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense and  subject  to  the  penalties  im- 
posed by  the  Criminal  Code. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  the  conference 
report,  it  should  be  clear  to  all  concerned 
that  we  are  saying  that  the  Commission 
may  employ  lawyers  who  are  themselves 
vigorously  prosecuting  claims  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  such  lawyers  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming was  designed  merely  to  provide  that 
any  person  occupying  the  dual  position  of 
being  an  employee  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  an  attorney  repre- 
senting claimants  against  the  United 
States,  or  an  expert  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, should  not  become  an  employee  of 
the  Commission  until  his  application  had 
been  passed  upon  by  the  committees  of 
the  Congress  to  whom  the  jurisdiction 
of  examining  expenditures  in  executive 
departments  is  delegated. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  during  the  course  of  the  original 
debate  I  expressed  myself  as  being 
against  this  particular  provision  and  I 
am  sUU  against  it.  The  Senator  was 
speaking  of  other  lawyers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  being  sub- 
jected to  pains  and  penalties  if  they  ac- 
cepted employment  of  the  kind  speci- 
fied, but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  employees 
of  some  departments,  notably,  the 
Treasury  Department,  are  prohibited 
for  a  period  of  2  years  after  they  leave 
the  employment  of  the  Government 
from  accepting  employment  in  connec- 
tion with  claims  Involving  the  particu- 
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lar  department  In  which  they  were  «n- 
ployed?  They  are  barred  for  2  years 
after  their  employment  ceases. 

Mr.  cyMAHONEY.     The   Senator  is 
quite  correct.    Here  we  have  a  statute — 
because  It  will  be  a  statute — setting  up 
a  commission  to  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  reorgamlzation  of  the  whole 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  conference 
report  as  it  Is  now  written,  the  con- 
ferees having  rejected  an  amendment 
approved  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
makes  it  possible  for  attorneys  who  are 
interested    personally    in    prosecuting 
claims  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  sis  lawyers  and  as 
experts  in  reorganizing  the  Ckjvemment. 
Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
mere  statement  of  the  case  sho^js  how 
utterly  outrageous  It  Is.   I  know  that  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
are  making  such  a  recommendation  only 
because  It  Is  a  rather  anno3^ng  thing  to 
require  an  applicant  for  appointment  to 
subject  himself  to  an  Investigation  by 
a  personnel  ofBcer  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  In 
the  Executive  Department  of  each  House 
of  Congress.    That  Is  extremely  annoy- 
ing, but  It  is  rather  in  the  interest  of 
safeguarding  the  Oovemment   of  the 
United  States  that  we  erect  some  bar- 
rier to  the  employment  of  persons  who 
might  do  what  is  contemplated.    The 
annoyance  which  would  be  visited  upon 
the  Committees  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  precedent  which  will  be 
set  if  the  conference  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved In  Its  present  form. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  the  norm  that  the 
principles  of  legislative  procedure  place 
upon  the  conferees  of  either  branch  the 
responsibility  of  making  a  fight  to  sus- 
tain   the    branch    they    represent.    In 
this  Instance,  when  I  offered  the  origi- 
nal amendment.  It  provided  that  the  ap- 
plications of  such  persons  should  be  ex- 
amined by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  was 
unwilling  to  accept  that,  and  I  made 
a  concession  here  upon  the  floor  when 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  jim- 
lor  Senator  from  Michigan  suggested 
that  this  safeguard  would  be  acceptable 
to  them  If  Instead  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  amendment  should  pro- 
vide that  the  second  examination  of  the 
record  should  be  made  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.    The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  In  the  Execu- 
tive Departments.    We  are  now  dealing 
with  establishing  a  precedent.    Let  It  be 
tmderstood  that,  of  course,  with  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power  there  has 
come  about  a  great  growth  of  govern- 
ment: and  during  the  war  When  we  were 
using  all  our  resources  and  all  our  man- 
power and  all  our  wealth  to  fight  the  vrar, 
exemptions  were  granted;  but  now  we 
are  preparing  to  establish  a  streamlined 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
and,  by  the  elimination  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  conferees  come  before  us  and 
say,  "We  want  this  to  be  so  free  from 
the  criminal  law  that  lawyers  and  ex- 
perts, whose  personal  interests  may  be 


in  direct  contradiction  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  employed  by  the  Commission." 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask  that  the 
full  text  of  the  criminal  provisions  from 
which  exemption  Is  granted  by  the  cwi- 
ference  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  feel  deeply  about  this,  because  if  we 
pass  the  bill  now.  then  another  Congress 
within  2  years  will  be  extending  the 
blanket    agreement.    Heretofore    Con- 
gress has  granted  such  exemptions,  ex- 
cept during  the  war,  to  particular  in- 
dividuals, when  they  were  retained,  as 
former  Justice  Roberts  was  retained  to 
prosecute  the  Teapot  Dome  investiga- 
tion.    Congress  properly  exempted  Mr. 
Roberts,  who  was  then  a  practicing  at- 
torney, from  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
because  It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Roberts 
would  do  nothing  that  would  bring  him 
within  the  purview  of  the  criminal  code, 
and  that  It  was  In  the  public  interest 
that,  though  his  firm  might  have  some 
case  which  technically  would  come  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  statute,  he  him- 
self would  be  engaged  merely  In  prose- 
cuting a  particular  offense  against  the 
United  States,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  violation.    But  that  Is  not  the  case 
now.    We  are  asked  to  say,  as  a  legisla- 
tive body,  that  anybody  whom  the  Com- 
mission may  employ  sliall  be  so  exempt. 
We  do  not  know  who  they  are. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  correctlont 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  provision  applies 
only  to  experts  and  attorneys.  The 
amendment  which  came  originally  from 
the  House  covered  everybody. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  meant  to  say 
lawyers  and  experts.  If  I  said  "anybody" 
of  course  I  was  going  beyond  the  terms  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Perhaps  the  Senator  was 
right,  for  today  everybody  Is  an  expert. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Lawyers  are  ex- 
perts; that  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  ask  that 
the  statutes  be  extended  in  full  in  the 
Record.  As  I  was  about  to  say,  I  feel 
so  deeply  about  the  matter  and  about 
the  unwisdom  of  setting  such  a  prece- 
dent, when  the  amendment  provided  only 
that  applicants  should  also  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Committees  on  Expendi- 
tures In  the  Executive  Departments  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  that,  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  intends  to  ask  for 
action  upon  the  report  this  afternoon,  I 
shall  have  to  call  for  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  to  print  certain 
statutes  In  the  Rbcoro? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statutes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

UWll'fcU    STATES    COOE    1940    EUniOM,    TITtS    It, 
SECTIOIfS    198    Ain>   SOS 

SBC.  198  (Criminal  Code.  sec.  109) .  OfBeers 
•  Interested  In  claims  against  United  States: 
Whoever,  being  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  person  holding  any  place  of  trust  or 
profit,  or  dlscharglnf  any  ofQclal  fimction 
under,  or  In  connection  with,  any  executive 
department  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  under  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  shall  act  as 
an  agent  or  attorney  for  prosecuting  any 


claim  agalwet  the  United  States,  or  In  aay 
manner,  or  by  any  m«ans.  otharwlse  than  la 
discharge  of  his  pn^Mr  odlclal  duties,  shall 
aid  or  assist  In  the  ptrosecutlon  or  support  of 
any  such  claim,  or  receive  any  gratuity,  or  any 
share  of  or  interest  In  any  claim  from  any 
claimant  against  the  United  States,  with  In- 
tent to  aid  or  assist,  or  tn  consideration  of 
having  aided  or  assisted,  in  the  proseeutltKi 
of  such  claim.  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both.  Members  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  receive  compen- 
sation for  their  services  as  such  shall  not  be 
held  or  construed  to  be  ofllcers  of  the  United 
States,  or  persons  holding  any  place  of  trust 
or  profit,  or  discharging  any  official  function 
under  or  In  connection  with  any  executive 
department  of  the  Government  of  tbe  United 
States  within  the  provision  of  this  section. 

8BC.203  (Criminal  Code.  sec.  llS).  Re- 
ceiving pay  by  Members  of  Congress  in  mat- 
ters affecting  United  States:  Whoever,  be- 
ing elected  or  appointed  a  Senator.  Member 
of  or  Delegate  to  Congress,  or  a  Resident 
Commissioner,  shall,  after  his  election  or  ap- 
pointment and  either  before  or  after  he  haa 
qualified,  and  during  his  continuance  In 
office,  or  being  the  head  of  a  department,  or 
other  ofllcer  or  clerk  In  tlie  employ  of  the 
United  SUtea.  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
receive,  or  agree  to  receive,  tns  compensation 
whatever  for  any  services  rendered  or  to  be 
rendered  to  any  person,  either  by  himself  or 
another.  In  relation  to  any  proceeding,  con- 
tract, claim,  eontroveny.  charge,  accusation, 
arrest,  or  other  matter  or  thing  in  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  or  directly  or  In- 
directly Interested,  before  any  department, 
court-martial,  bureau,  offloer.  or  any  civU, 
mUltary,  or  naval  comm'.aslon  whatever,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  and  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  S  years;  and  shall 
moreover,  thereafter  be  tocapable  of  hold- 
ing any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  vmder 
the  Government  of  the  United  SUtea. 

CONTKACT    BRTLEMSMT    ACT    OF    I»44,    SCCnOlT 

ie(si 
(e)  It  Audi  be  unlawful  for  khj  pereoa 
employed  In  any  Oovemment  agency.  In- 
eiudlng  commiaaioned  officers  assigned '  to 
duty  in  such  agency,  during  the  period  such 
person  Is  engaged  In  such  emptoyment  or 
service,  to  prosecute,  or  to  act  as  counsel,  at- 
torney, or  agent  for  prosecxitlng,  any  claim 
against  the  United  States,  or  for  any  such 
person  within  2  years  after  the  time  when 
such  employment  or  service  haa  ceased,  to 
prosecute,  or  to  act  as  counsel,  attorney,  or 
agent  for  prosecuting,  any  claim  against  the 
United  SUtee  lnv<dvlng  any  subject  matter 
directly  connected  with  which  such  person 
was  so  employed  or  performed  dutj'.  Any 
person  violating  any  provision  of  this  sub- 
section shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report.    

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  to  be  action  on  the  report  at  thlB 
time 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  re(|uest  action  on  it  tUs 
afternoon.  If  action  on  the  conference 
report  is  delayed,  it  means  that  the  im- 
portant Commission  on  tbe  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  unable  to  function  for  sev- 
eral weeks  yet,  because  it  will  be  unable 
to  employ  any  expert  or  legal  talent  to 
assist  It.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  Is 
correct  when  he  says  ttiat  the  8enat<s: 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  accepted  hla  recenUy  proposed 
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amendment.  We  accepted  it  for 
poM  of  taking  It  to  conference 
as  the  Senator  will  recall,  we  wer 


ed  for  time,  and,  knowing  the  pr  )penslty 


of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  tc 
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he  por- 

)ecause, 

crowd- 


discuss 


amendmenLs  at  lencth.  It  was  elt  that 
time  would  be  saved  by  taking  it  to  con- 
ference and  then  bringing  it  bac  c. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  In 
Tlew  of  the  personal  remark  by  t  le  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  I  now  sug  est  the 
Absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temper !.  Z3oes 
the  Senator  yield  for  that  purpoi  e? 

Mr.  AIKEN,  I  yield  for  that  purpose, 
because  I  think  we  ought  to  ha  ire  more 
Members  ol  the  Senate  present]  when  I 
discuss  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wm  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  ipU.  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


Baldwin 

Bail 

Earkipy 

Br  ck«r 

Bndses 

Broolu 

Buck 

Buihflei4 

ButJw 

Byrd 

Cain 

Capper 

OtexM 

OBaaally 

Cooper 

Cordon 

DonneU 

Downey 

Dworshak 

Be  ton 

BUcnder 

Frrcuson 

Flandm 

»M1  bright 

G«ort« 


Green 

Gumey 

Hatch 

H::«kea 

Hajrdm 

Hckenloopcr 

HU 

fioey 

Holland 

Jenner 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnstoo.  8.  C. 

Kem 

Kilsore 

K  nr.  wland 

L-injer 


.Va. 
.Wyo, 


Lucas 
McCarrut 

U^Cartby 

llcClellan 

MrParland 

McKeUar 

MsiUboa 

Martin 


llaybink 

Mimicn 

ICoora 

ICsree 

Mum  r 

MyctB 

O  Con  >r 

CMatoney 

Eeven  omb 

Rober  son 

Rober  aon 

Busse  1 

Sal  tor  stall 

Smith 

Spark,  tian 

Stenn  a 

St7«aH 

Taft 

Thomlw.  Utah 

Thye 

Tobey 

Um&t4  td 

Vanckobert 

White 

WUllana 

Tounj 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempor:.  Sev- 
enty-eight Senators  having  ans^  ^ered  to 
their  names,  a  quonim  is  preser  t. 

The  question  is  on  the  adopUop  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  con. 
ference  report  ought  to  be  appn  ved  be- 
cause it  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
Commission  on  Reorganization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Oovern  nent  to 
do  a  creditable  Job  without  aj|iy  hin- 
drance or  handicaps. 

The  bill,  as  it  is  now.  exempts  tlie  tech- 
nical and  legal  assistants  from  certain 
laws  which  would  prohibit  then  from 
being  connected  with  any  flm  which 
might  have  cases  involving  the  United 
States,  or  whose  members  mig]  tt  have 
such  cases.  As  the  Senator  f n  m  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Hatch  1  so  aptly  Minted 
otit  a  few  minutes  ago.  we  do  m  t  want 
to  require  our  experts  who  arc  ei  iployed 
by  the  Commission  established  by  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Congre  s  to  be 


prohibited  from  taking  any  case 


Eigainst 


the  Government  for  2  years  thereafter. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  we  simply 
cannot  employ  a  lawyer  from  an; '  of  the 
responsible  law  firms  to  take  wo  k  with 
the  Commission  on  that  basis. 

As  to  this  amendment  setting  s  prece- 
dent, that  Is  not  In  accord  with  th  e  facts, 
because  many  times  in  the  past  \  re  have 
exempted  certain  employees  or  )ersons 
from  the  acts  which  are  referrel  to  in 
the  amendment.  Probably  one  of  the 
more  notable  exceptions  was  the  ^xanp- 
tJoo  from  such  Uws  of  all  persoi  s  serv- 


tog  under  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
In  per  diem  employment.  So  this  pro- 
posal does  not  constitute  a  precedent. 
If  any  precedent  exists,  the  precedent 
would  be  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  establishing  a  commission  of  this 
Importance,  appropriating  $750,000  for 
Its  work,  and  then  failing  to  provide  the 
Commission  with  the  tools  it  needs  to  do 
a  good  Job. 

The  Commission  unanimously  re- 
quests the  Congress  to  amend  the  bill  as 
provided  for  in  the  conference  report, 
because  the  Commission  feels  that  the 
results  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  it 
were  permitted  to  hire  persons  or  firms 
already  established — management  con- 
cerns or  firms  of  accountants — to  do 
some  of  the  work  of  the  Commission.  It 
is  obviously  impossible  to  employ  an  ac- 
counting firm  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for 
the  Commission  if  all  the  members  of 
that  firm  must  stop  work  for  anyone  who 
happens  to  have  a  case  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  failing  to  approve  the 
conference  report  would  be  effectively  to 
prevent  the  Commission  from  doing  the 
kind  of  work  which  Congress  expects  it 
to  do  in  making  a  study  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  making 
recommendations  for  Improving  that 
plan. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  the  San- 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney], 
or  anyone  else,  should  think  that  this 
Commission  would  hire  anyone  who 
would  work  for  and  against  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  same  time.  I  should  like  to 
read  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  There  are  six  Democrats 
and  six  Republicans.  Four  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
four  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
four  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing any  report  of  their  findings  or  any 
recommendations  until  January  1.  1949, 
so  the  study  cannot  in  any  way  enter  into 
the  election  campaign. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Commission  is 
headed  by  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  chair- 
man. Hon.  Dean  Acheson,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  is  vice  chair- 
man. The  other  members  are  Secretary 
of  National  Defense  Forrestal;  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  Flemming;  former 
Ambassador  Joseph  Kennedy;  Professor 
Pollock,  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  Mead,  one  of  Ohio's  prominent  in- 
dustrialists; Blr,  James  Rowe,  assistant 
to  the  late  President  Roosevelt;  and  the 
four  congressional  members  are  Repre- 
sentative Brown,  of  Ohio,  Representative 
Manasco.  of  Alabama,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  McClellcn.  and  myself. 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  the  members 
of  the  Commission  could  be  trusted  to 
do  the  very  best  job  possible  in  the  em- 
ployment of  attorneys  and  experts,  or  if 
I  thought  for  a  moment  that  they  would 
engage  anyone  who  would  use  his  posi- 
tion with  the  Commission  to  make  profit  • 
for  himself  from  any  information  he 
might  obtain  as  an  employee  of  the 
Commission.  I  would  not  want  to  be  on 
the  Commission. 

The  Congress  unanimously  approved 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Lodge]  and  Repre- 
seol^tTe  Bbowh,  p^tAhUchiny  this  Com- 


mission. As  I  recall,  both  Houses  ap- 
proved it  unanimously.  If  the  Congress 
wants  the  Commission  to  do  a  good  Job. 
It  will  exhibit  faith  in  the  members  of 
the  Commission  and  give  them  the 
means  to  do  that  Job.  We  cannot  do  it 
If  we  are  handicapped  in  the  employ- 
ment of  lawyers  and  experts,  because 
they  simply  will  not  give  up  their  time 
if  they  are  to  be  put  in  Jeopardy,  or  if 
all  the  members  of  their  firms  are  to  be 
put  in  jeopardy.  So  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate approve  the  conference  report.  It 
was  unanimously  approved  in  the  House 
last  night. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  which  is  now  presented  is  very  sim- 
ple and  clear.  It  will  not  take  me  very 
long  to  make  the  record. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  says  that 
It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Commission — 
which,  of  course,  is  composed  ot  men  of 
very  high  character — would  employ  any 
lawyer  or  expert  who  had  a  claim  against 
the  Government,  and  who  would  thereby 
be  in  violation  of  one  of  the  sections  of 
the  Criminal  Code.  Yet  while  saying 
that  the  Senator  asks  the  United  States 
Senate  to  pas<;  a  waiver  of  the  Criminal 
Code.  What  is  the  sense  of  bringing  in 
this  amendment  waiving  the  Criminal 
Code  if  it  is  not  intended  to  open  the  door 
to  the  employment  of  men 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  resent 
the  implication  that  the  Commission  in- 
tends to  open  the  door  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  any  implication  against  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  am  merely 
pointing  to' the  fact  that  he  is  asking  for 
an  exemption  from  the  Criminal  Code. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Why  does  he  ask 
It?  So  that  persons  whose  employ- 
ment would  otherwise  be  in  violation  of 
the  Criminal  Code  may  be  employed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
not  true.  It  is  not  intended  to  hire  any- 
one in  violation  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  If  that  is  not  the 
intention,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that 
no  exemption  is  needed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  implications 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  are  un- 
worthy of  his  high  office. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  speaking 
plainly  of  the  facts.  Of  course.  I  do  not 
cast  any  reflection  whatever  upon  the 
character  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
or  of  the  other  distinguished  gentlemen 
whom  he  has  named;  but  I  know,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  that  there  will  be  a  Per- 
sonnel Section  of  the  Commission.  The 
employment  wUl  be  handled,  in  all  prob- 
ability, by  employees  of  the  Commission. 
Every  employee  of  the  Senate  and  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  bound  by  the 
provision  exemption  which  is  now 
being  sought  to  be  extended  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission.  It  boils  down 
simply  to  this  proposal:  A  commission 
has  been  set  up  by  law  to  reorganize  the 
execuUve  branch  of  the  Government. 
An  amendment  was  adopted  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  accepted  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  carried  to  confer- 
ence, which  had  the  effect  of  providing 
that  persons  against  whom  the  Criminal 
Code  could  be  invoked  should  not  be  ex- 
empt unta  their  ai^Ucattons  had  been 
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passed  upon  by  the  Committees  on  Ex- 
pendittires  in  the  Executive  Departments 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  That 
amendment  has  been  rejected.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  with  great  frankness, 
told  the  Senate  Immediately  before  the 
quorum  call  that  the  amendment  was 
accepted  merely  to  save  time,  so  it  could 
be  knocked  out  In  conference.  I  admire 
the  frankness  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. But  what  the  Senate  is  to  decide 
now  Is  whether  we  by  our  votes  will  indi- 
cate that  we  are  willing  to  commit  the 
task  of  reorganizing  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  lawyers 
and  experts  who  may  be  directly  inter- 
ested in  claims  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  To  me  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  by  a  formal  action  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  provision 
of  law  of  that  kind  could  be  accepted. 

I  shall  content  myself,  Mr.  President, 
by  merely  saying  that  I  shsUl  ask  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  upon  this  conference 
report.  I  hot)e  that  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  rejected,  so  that  It  may  go 
back  to  the  conferees  in  order  that  they 
may  agree  upon  an  amendment  which 
will  be  in  some  harmony  with  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  which 
will  erect  a  safeguard  against  the  em- 
ployment by  this  Commission  of  persons 
as  lawyers  or  experts  who  are  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  In  making  claims 
or  prosecuting  claims  and  aiding  and 
assisting  in  the  preparation  of  claims 
against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should, 
by  a  formal  vote,  say  that  employees  of 
the  Goverimient  may  also  be  employees 
against  the  Government. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  position.  It  is  that  he  would 
not  object  to  the  retaining  of  lawyers 
and  experts  to  do  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mission, provided  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments  certify  that 
it  is  necessary  and  in  the  public  interest. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Or  desirable.  "De- 
sirable" is  the  word. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Does  the  Senator  in 
his  amendment  provide  that  any  con- 
tracts which  such  persons  might  have  or 
any  retainers  they  might  receive  shall  be 
registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Unfortunately  I 
did  not  provide  that  in  my  amendment. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  bill  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  ohe  afternoon 
when  only  a  few  Ssnators  were  present. 
No  quorum  call  was  made.  I  hastily 
glanced  over  the  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  and  saw  that  there  was  no 
safeguard.  So  I  hastily  wrote  down  an 
amendment.  My  amendment,  as  I 
originally  siiggested  it,  provided  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  should  ex- 
amine the  applications  of  persons  having 
an  Interest,  directly  or  Indhectly,  In 
claims  against  the  Government.  That 
was  objected  to.  and  I  consented  to  with- 
draw that  portion  of  the  amendment  and 
to  substitute  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures   In    the    Executive   Departments. 


That  substitution  was  accepted  by  the 
other  side.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
accepted  it,  but.  after  accepting  It,  he 
took  it  to  conference  and  abandoned  it. 

Mr.  McMAHON.    He  gave  It  the ''gas." 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  want  to  emphasise 
the  Senator's  position,  as  I  understand 
It,  which  is  that  he  does  not  dispute  the 
necessity  of  retaining  men  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  these  matters  but  who  might 
possibly  be  interested  In  claims  against 
the  Government.  The  Senator  does  not 
take  that  position,  does  he? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  He  merely  says  that 
If  it  is  foimd  to  be  necessary,  there 
should  be  some  ratification  by  the  proper 
committee  of  this  body  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.    Is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Precisely. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  So  that  the  Senate 
and  the  House  will  not  issue  a  blanket 
exemption  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Is 
that  the  Senator's  position? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  has 
stated  my  position  precisely. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
light  of  what  I  have  said  and  in  the  light 
of  the  argtunent  which  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikkn], 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  this 
proposed  exemption.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  argues  that  we  should  adopt 
the  conference  report  because  of  the  high 
character  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  in  order  to  express  our  faith 
and  confidence  in  their  character  and 
their  integrity.  In  substance,  that  is  the 
argument  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  I  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  great  confidence  in  his  char- 
acter and  integrity,  and  the  same  state- 
ment appUes  to  every  member  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  not  a  question  of  faith 
or  confidence  in  the  Commission.  Were 
It  so,  Mr.  President,  every  commission 
appointed,  every  official  who  has  in 
charge  the  employment  of  persons,  could 
come  before  us  and  ask  for  an  exemption 
from  the  criminal  laws  upon  exactly  the 
same  grounds  and  say.  "If  you  refuse  to 
grant  the  exemption  it  will  be  an  expres- 
sion of  lack  of  confidence  and  lack  of 
faith  in  our  integrity." 

That  is  not  true.  We  are  not  acting  on 
this  iM'opositlon  because  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  the  Commission.  We  are  act- 
ing today  on  the  proposition  of  whether 
we  shall  exempt  attorneys  and  experts 
from  the  criminal  laws  because  the  Com- 
mission feels  that  it  can  more  expedi- 
tiously transact  Its  business  if  such  an 
exemption  should  be  granted.  Again  I 
say  that  that  argiunent  can  be  made  by 
every  commission  which  is  appointed,  by 
every  official  of  Government  who  employs 
experts  and  lawyers.  They  can  say 
"Give  me  a  free  choice.  I  am  going  to 
hire  honest  men  who  will  not  violate  the 
law.  If  you  have  confidence  In  me,  you 
will  grant  the  exemption." 

If  that  is  to  be  the  rule  we  might  just 
as  well  repeal  the  law  and  have  no  such 
law  applicable  to  anyone.  Of  course  no 
one  will  advocate  that,  because  the  law  is 


written  and  designed  to  apply  to  abases 
and  evils  which  creep  and  have  crept 
throughout  the  srears  into  commissions 
and  departments  of  Government.  If 
we  will  not  repeal  it  generally,  why 
should  we  repeal  It  In  this  particular  in- 
stance? If  it  is  a  good  law  to  have  for 
one  commission  It  Is  a  good  law  for  this 
Commission.  It  Is  a  dangerous  and  a 
bad  precedent  to  say  to  this  particular 
Commission,  "You  are  exempt  from  the 
law  and  we  will  esti^lish  a  privileged 
class,  a  special  few  to  whom  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  land  do  not  apply." 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont that  what  I  am  saying  is  no  refiec- 
tion  upon  him  or  his  committee  or  upon 
their  integrity  or  ability.  I  say  the  same 
thing  for  all  of  the  responsible  officials  of 
Government.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  one  law  for  one  group  and  another 
law  for  another  group.  For  that  reason, 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer^ioe 
report. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  law  should  be 
repealed  or  any  special  privilege  given 
for  the  benefit  of  this  Commission.  The 
Commission  believes  that  in  order  to  per- 
mit it  to  obtain  the  best  possible  assist- 
ants, this  concession  must  be  made,  for 
the  reason  that  probably  some  of  the 
best  qualified  persons  whose  services  will 
bs  needed  will  fall  in  this  category,  and 
thereby  will  not  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Commission  unless  this 
exemption  be  granted. 

I  do  not  know  about  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; perhaps  there  are  plenty  of  ex- 
perts and  attorneys  and  others  whose 
services  might  become  available  to  the 
Commission,  and  who  would  not  come 
under  this  ban.  If  so,  no  exemptltxi 
whatsoever  should  be  made.  In  other 
w(H-dl8,  unless  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mission to  employ  some  persons  who 
come  within  this  category,  if  the  Com- 
mission is  to  do  the  best  possible  Job  in 
connection  with  the  task  which  It  has 
been  commissioned  and  delegated  to  do. 
perhaps  no  such  exemption  should  be 
made.  The  matter  is  immaterial  to  me; 
I  am  Interested  In  no  person  who  might 
seek  appointment  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  that  objection  is  not  the 
real  issue  before  us.  I  have  heard  no  one 
object  for  that  reason.  But  now  it  is 
said,  "We  must  hava  someone  check  on 
the  Commission."  I  do  not  care  whether 
that  is  done  under  the  amendment  or 
without  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCI^XLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Should  we  not  also 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  if  the  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted  the  result  will  be  to 
deny  to  an  American  citizen  the  right  to 
employ  counsel  of  his  own  choice,  be- 
cause under  those  circumstances  no 
American  citizen  would  be  able  to  employ 
as  c.unsel  an  attorney  who  was  barred 
by  this  prohibition. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  CerUinly,  although 
no  one  is  objecting  for  that  reason  to  the 
general  ban. 

Mr.  President,  tt  was  first  voted  that 
the  Commission  be  requiied  to  obtain  the 
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apprcral  of  the  Civil  Service 
Of  course,  a  member  of  the  Civ 
lee  Commission  serves  aa  this 
sion.    So  I  do  not  understand 
the  Congress  creates  a  special 
iion  to  do  a  special  Job.  and 
with  the  power  and  authority 
and  charges  It  vlth  the  duty  of 
then  In  granting  a  legal 
the  benefit  of  the  Commission. 
gress  should  proceed  to  do  so  by 
rvdtkfilttDf  the  power  to  a  thre '. 
bcr  eoBBlBion.    It  seems  to  me 
Is  far  safer  to  use  a  12-member 
•ion. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Mr 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  McCT  ELLAN.    I  am  Rlad 

Mr.  OTiiAHONEY.    The 
Arkansas  has  forgotten  that 
sion  respecting  the  Civil  Ser 
mission  was  eliminated  during 
cecdings  on  the  floor  of  the 
the  amendment  which  was 
the  conference  provided  only  for 
amination  of  such  applications 
Cominltt?es  on  Expenditures  in 
ecutlve  Denartments  of  the  two 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    The 
Wyoming  is  quite  correct,  excej^t 
no*  forgotten.     I  said  that  it 
|Ht)posed  in  connection  with 
tion  of  the  bill,  and  it  was 
ttocSuator  from  Wyoming. 
proposed  to  have  the  matter 
to  the  two  congressional 
rectly   concerned,    and   be 
them.    That  would  mean  that 
come  before  the  committee  of 
am  a  member  and  of  which  the 
ator  from  Vermont    [Mr. 
member.    So  in  that  case  it 
placed  in  the  hands  of  four 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  confident 
the  Senator  from  Vermont 
ported  to  the  Committee  on 
tures  in  the  Executive 
the  sejrvlces  of  a  certain  man  wer< 
by  the  Commission  and  that 
mission  felt  they  were  needed, 
the  corresponding  House 
proved  his  appointment,  then  the 
committee  would  approve  the 
ment. 

Let  us  consider  how  much 
Hon  they  would  make.    I  know 
would  do  under  similar 
I  would  take  the  word  of  my 
who  is  in  a  better  position  to 
I  am.    That  Is  what  the 
do.  at  any  rate.    This  proposal 
ed.  will  simply  slow  down  the 
I  know  of  no  precedent  for  the  s 
proposed:  but  if  this  step  is  taker 
tainly  will  constitute  a  preceden 
case  of  similar  situations  arisini 
future. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President. 
Senator  yieM? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  am  glad 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Let  us  let  the 
ttiom  that  both  the  House  and  the 
Committees  on  Expenditures  in 
ecutive  Departments  considered 
inal  bill  and  recommended 
adopted  without  any  crippling 
ments.      However,  when  it  wa; 
that  the  law  was  not  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  Commission  to 
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In  the  way  that  a  Commission  must  func- 
tion in  order  to  do  the  greatest  good,  the 
committees  began  to  consider  broaden- 
ing the  law.  and  they  unanimously  ap- 
proved broadening  it  in  the  way  now  pro- 
posed. If  the  committees  wished  to  have 
every  employee  of  this  Commission  come 
before  them  for  investigation  and  ap- 
proval, they  certainly  would  have  made 
provision  for  that  in  the  law.  to  begin 
with. 

Mr.  McCT  .FT  J  .^N.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objections  to  the  proposed 
method  of  procedure:  but  the  real  issue 
now  before  us  is  whether  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  provide  that  some 
persons  or  some  organization  or  agency 
shall  check  on  the  operations  of  the 
Commission,  now  that  the  Congress  has 
set  up  the  Commission  and  has  charged 
it  with  a  tremendous  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. Of  course  it  is  perfectly  proper 
for  Senators  to  say  that  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  making  of  such  a  check  are 
not  trusting  the  Commission.  Senators 
may  say  that  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  I  do 
not  think  any  pei-sonal  reflection  is  in- 
tended by  anyone:  but  I  say  that  those 
who  advocate  the  proposed  step  are  sim- 
ply saying  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
someone  check  on  the  Commission  and 
protect  and  guard  against  the  perpetra- 
tion of  some  grievous  wrong  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  personally.  I  have  no 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  report  can 
be  rejected,  if  that  is  the  desire  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate.  But  I  think  the 
members  of  the  Commission  and  most 
other  persons  believe  that  if  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  do  the  best  po.ssible  job,  it  may 
very  likely  be  necessary  for  it  to  employ 
certain  persons  who  otherwise  would 
come  within  this  category,  and  that  the 
present  ban.  if  It  remains  in  effect  as  to 
the  Commission,  would  require  it  to  use 
for  Its  work  persons  who  would  be  re- 
garded as  second  choice.  Obviously  the 
Commission  would  take  the  position  that 
it  could  not  afford  to  incur  the  risk  of 
violating  the  law  by  employing  persons 
who  would  come  within  the  proscribed 
category,  so  the  Commission  would  re- 
fuse to  employ  such  persons,  regardless 
of  the  desirability  of  their  employment. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
either  this  entire  proposal  should  be  re- 
jected, with  the  result  that  no  exemptions 
would  be  granted  and  the  Congress  would 
require  a  rigid  observance  of  the  law,  or 
else  we  should  let  the  responsibility  rest 
where  the  Congress  originally  placed  it, 
so  that  the  Commission  would  be  free 
to  do  the  best  possible  job  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
law  creating  the  Commission  specifically 
provides  that  one-third  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed— as  it  was — by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and.  similarly,  one-third  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  quite  correct  The  law  also 
provides  that  one-third  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed— as  was  done— by  the  President 


of  the  United  States.  Every  possible  pre- 
caution has  been  taken,  both  in  connec- 
tion with  the  writing  of  the  law  and  In  its 
administration  thus  far  and  in  the  or- 
ganization and  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  make  it  nonpartisan.  I  as- 
sume that  the  three  appointing  officers — 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — ^imder- 
took,  in  making  these  appointments,  to 
select  men  whose  integrity  could  not  be 
questioned,  and  who  would  be  just  as 
faithful  and  diligent  In  the  protection  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
against  wrong  as  would  any  member  of 
either  the  Senate  or  House  Com-mittee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, or  all  of  them  collectively.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  member  of  the 
Commission  who  would  take  any  chance 
whatsoever,  knowingly,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  person  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission. If  the  Congress  feels  that  there 
should  be  some  higher  supsrvisoi'y  power 
over  the  Commission's  action,  then  I  sub- 
mit it  should  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  the  fact  thft  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  reposed  in  their  respective  pre- 
siding officers  the  appointment  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  entire 
Commission  makes  the  Commission  and 
the  situation  so  different  from  that  which 
would  prevail  in  the  CEise  of  an  ordinary 
commission  that  there  is  no  validity  to 
the  claim  that  we  would  be  establishing 
a  precedent  by  adopting  the  bill  in  the 
form  now  before  us? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  so  occurs  to  me. 
I  can  appreciate  others  may  entertain 
honestly  a  different  opinion,  but  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  if  the  Congress  creates 
a  body  to  do  a  job  for  it,  and  names  the 
personnel,  and  then  decides  by  amend- 
ment that  we  had  better  delegate  some 
power  over  and  above  the  Commission  to 
supervise  its  acts,  to  see  that  It  does  not 
commit  a  crime  against  the  Government 
or  permit  one  to  be  committed,  it  does 
reflect  upon  the  Commission,  though  It 
may  not  intend  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  granted 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  by  the 
bill  authorizing  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission,  under  which  he  appointed 
four  members,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate did  appoint  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  similar  discretion  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  did  appoint  as  members  of 
the  Commission  one  of  the  ranking  ma- 
jority members  of  the  similar  committee 
in  the  House  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee,  thus  placing 
on  the  Commission  four  of  the  ranking 
members  of  the  two  Committees  on  Ex- 
penditures in  Executive  Departments? 
Is  not  that  correct? 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct 
It  is  really  immaterial  to  me  what  the 
Senate  does,  but  I  should  say  defeat  the 
bill  or  permit  the  Commission  to  per- 
form the  mission  which  has  been  dele- 
gated to  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  body  of  the  bill,  which 
exempts  the  employees  of  the  Commis- 
sion from  sections  109  and  113  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  was  adopted  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  Is 
correct.  I  do  not  recall  that  there  was 
a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  only  present  difference 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  is 
over  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate  providing  that  the  employees  of 
the  Commission  must  be  approved  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  only 
difference. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  The 
Senate  adopted  that  amendment,  the 
House  rejected  the  amendment,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  House  position,  and 
we  are  now  called  upon  either  to  adopt 
the  conference  report,  which  embodies 
the  bill  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  both  the  Senate  and  House 
committees,  or  reject  the  conference  re- 
port, and  instruct  the  Senate  conferees 
to  go  back  and  insist  that  the  House 
agree  that  no  one  can  be  employed  by 
the  Commission  until  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments approve  the  appointment.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Is  not 
this  likewise  true;  is  not  the  chief  diffi- 
culty which  confronts  the  Commission  in 
securing  satisfactory  employees  to  do  its 
eccential  work  the  fact  that  any  person 
the  Commission  employs,  who  may  not 
serve  them  more  than  30  days,  cannot 
for  2  years  thereafter  take  a  case  involv- 
ing any  claim  against  the  Government? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  appUes  in 
some  instances.  I  am  not  sure  about  it; 
I  have  not  referred  to  the  statute.  That 
may  be  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  question  is  not  so  much 
of  employing  someone  who  is  now  prose- 
cuting a  claim  against  the  Government; 
It  is  the  inhibition  which  later  develops, 
that  for  2  years  after  one  has  served  tJie 
Commission  for  30  days,  60  days.  90  days, 
he  cannot  go  out  and  practice  the  legal 
profession,  or  do  the  business  he  had 
been  ordinarily  doing.  It  puts  the  Com- 
mission in  an  absurd  position  when  it 
trles'to  get  the  best  talent  possible.  How 
many  times  have  we  tried  to  reorganize 
the  Government? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  made 
many  attempts,  but  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  hear  a  great 


deal  now  about  the  inability  of  the  Qoy- 
emment  in  all  the  executive  branch  to 
get  the  best  talent  and  the  ablest  men  to 
serve  the  Government  because  of  many 
of  these  restrictions. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Vh^nia.  How 
many  times  have  we  f£Uled  to  do  the 
Job? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  ever  had  a  successful  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Government. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Is  not 
this  about  the  last  call  to  do  something 
with  respect  to  the  overjwwering  gov- 
ernmental set-up  that  is  so  expensive, 
and  in  many  Instances  so  inefficient? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  must  pin  our 
hopes  to  this  Commission  for  any  relief 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  As  I 
understand,  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
reject  the  conference  report,  and  Insist 
to  the  House  that  before  the  Commis- 
sion can  become  organized  and  employ 
anyone,  the  committee  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  are  members — and  we  have 
not  time  to  examine  any  of  the  em- 
ployees— must  examine  those  employed, 
they  must  then  go  to  the  House  commit- 
tee, and  the  members  of  that  committee 
must  examine  them,  and  I  assume  a  ma- 
jority of  both  the  committees  must  tmite, 
and  If  a  majority  does  not  vote  favor- 
ably, I  do  not  suppose  an  employee  would 
be  approved-  We  do  not  really  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  do  the  legislative  work 
that  comes  before  us,  but  we  will  have  to 
approve  an  amendment  compelling  the 
Commission  to  do  the  work  of  examin- 
ing these  employees,  or  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  send  the  report  back  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  yield.  I  may 
say  that  the  proposed  study  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  has  the 
wholehearted  approval  of  President  Tru- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  imderstand  it 
does. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  who  was  the  author  of  the  bill 
which  set  up  the  Commission  on  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch.  I 
think  it  is  perhaps  incimibent  on  me  to 
say  a  word  about  the  discussion  which  is 
now  taking  place. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  see 
that  this  is  an  entirely  nonpartisan  is- 
sue. The  debate  this  afternoon  has 
shown  that,  and  the  history  of  the  basic 
law  has  shown  it,  because  the  measure 
passed  the  House  and  the  Senate  at  the 
last  session  unanimously,  it  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  unanimously.  It 
was  reported  by  the  subcommittee  of  that 
committee  unanimously. 

The  members  of  the  Commission,  as 
has  been  said,  consist  of  six  Republi- 
cans and  six  Democrats,  and  within  the 
two  divisions  will  be  found  Republicans 
and  Democrats  of  various  schools  of 
opinion.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  have  been  work- 
ing very  well  togeUier.  They  have  made 
a  very  auspicious  start  on  what  I  think 
we  all  agree  is  a  very  important  and 
challenging  task.  They  have  begim  to 
study  the  matter  of  Federal  finance. 
They  are  making  a  very  basic  inquiry 


into  Federal  public  works.  They  are 
looking  into  the  matter  of  setting  up 
new  and  modem  standards  of  personnel 
management  and  iMwrurement.  They 
are  trying  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  of  Government  corporations.  A 
great  deal  of  thought  Is  being  given  to 
reorganization  of  the  Presidential  office, 
which  now  presents  such  a  bafBing  and 
bewildering  problem  for  any  man  who  is 
President.  They  are  seeking  to  intro- 
duce methods  of  administrative  manage- 
ment into  the  departments,  so  that  they 
will  be  responsive  to  the  leadership  of 
the  department  heads  instead  of  being 
sprawling  and  unmanageable. 

I  think  all  agree  that  there  Is  nothing 
more  important  in  the  long  run  than  to 
have  a  Federal  Government  which  is  not 
only  economical  in  the  way  in  which  It 
is  run  and  which  saves  the  dollars  of  the 
people,  but  above  all  a  government  which 
is  effective  and  efficient  in  terms  of  trans- 
lating Into  action  the  aims  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people.  Senators  who  have 
studied  what  has  happened  abroad  and 
who  have  seen  the  downfall  of  demo- 
cratic governments  one  by  one,  and  who 
have  sought  to  ascribe  a  cause  for  the 
downfall  of  those  governments,  know 
very  well  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth 
when  I  say  that  the  reason  those  gov- 
ernments in  the  Old  World  have  col- 
lapsed is  that  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  translate  into  effective  action  the  aims 
and  the  aspiration^  of  their  people.  The 
day  that  our  Government  becomes  so 
clogged  and  so  inefficient  and  so  full  of 
cobwebs  and  dust  and  monkey  wrenches 
in  the  machinery  that  it  cannot  trans- 
late into  action  the  aims  and  aspirations 
of  the  people,  on  that  day  this  form  of 
government  will  disappear.  Therefore, 
in  contemplating  the  reorganization  of 
the  executive  branch,  we  are  not  engaged 
merely  in  a  little  cheese-paring  bunt  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  a  nickel  here  and 
a  nickel  there;  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
effort  to  ke^  the  Government  the  source 
of  national  strength  and  national  morale 
and  national  enthusiasm  that  it  ba« 
always  been  and  must  be  in  the  future 
if  the  country  is  to  be  true  to  its  promise. 

The  point  has  been  made  here  that 
we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  the  pro- 
posed power  being  misused,  because  the 
12  members  of  the  Commission  are  such 
eminent  and  distinguished  men.  They 
are  eminent  and  distinguished  men.  I 
do  not  think  It  would  be  possible  to  select 
in  the  entire  United  States  12  men  who 
are  more  distinguished  and  more  re- 
sponsible and  of  higher  character.  But, 
as  was  said  here  a  few  weeks  ago-^ 
think  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming — 
to  recur  to  that  argument  is  to  say  that 
we  believe  In  a  government  of  men  rather 
than  in  a  government  of  laws.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  want  to  do  that,  and  we  do 
not  have  to  do  that,  because  even  if  the 
members  of  the  Commission  were  not 
men  of  the  character  and  distinction 
they  are,  there  would  still  be  f  otmd  with<« 
In  the  Intrinsic  provisions  of  the  original 
act  all  the  safeguards  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  wanted  to  protect  us  against  any 
possible  abuse  of  the  exemption  which  is 
contemidated.  When  these  men  were 
appointed,  partly  by  the  President,  partly 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  partly 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  with  a  50-50 
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division  between  the  two  parti  k.  there 
was  set  up  an  automatic  che;k.  The 
Bnlnd  of  man  cannot  devise  s  greater 
check  or  a  more  eiTectlve  saf  e^u  ird  than 
that 

The  Senator  from  Wyominr.  as  he 
always  does,  has  made  a  very  al  le  state- 
ment. In  all  the  years  that  I  h  ive  been 
here — and  I  came  here  as  a  Mi  mber  In 
IStT,  taavlng  been  before  tha 
Wrmt  gUIery  for  many  years — 
think  I  have  ever  heard  a  Sen)  tor  who 
excelled  the  Senator  from  Wy(  ming  In 
eloquence  and  ability,  and  I  ha 
very  few  who  equaled  him.  He 
he  knows  the  law.  he  has  grea 
for  expressing  himself.  When 
^ilrenes  himself  to  an  important 
he  can  move  men  very  deeply, 
also  make  a  very  substantial  in  ipression 
when  he  addresses  himself  to  st  imething 
that  is  not  so  extremely  important. 
When  he  says  that  we  are  doli  Lg  some- 
thing very  serious  when  we  pi  m  to  do 
something  that  we  have  doi  e  many 
times  before,  he  would  almost  i  lake  one 
believe  that  such  was  the  case,  f  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  we  would  be  doing 
something  far  more  serious  if  v  e  should 
hamstring  and  shackle  the  Coi  omission 
so  that  It  could  not  discharge  the  duty 
wtilch  has  been  imposed  upon  t  by  the 
OoQtress  and  the  President. 

If  we  reject  the  conference  r<!port — 
and  that  is  what  we  are  being  a.sked  to 
do;  we  are  not  being  asked  this  i  fternoon 
to  agree  or  to  disagree  to  s  certain 
amendment,  we  are  being  asked  tci  reject 
the  whole  report — if  we  make  it  difflcult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  Comn  ission  to 
function:  if  we  make  it  difBcu  t.  If  not 
Impossible,  for  them  to  obtain  lie  serv- 
ices of  the  engineers  and  mar  agement 
experts  required  to  give  the  iimerican 
people  the  qiuility  of  govemmer  tal  serv- 
ice they  desire,  then  we  are.  in<  eed.  do- 
ing somethmg  serious.  Therefo  e  I  hope 
the  conference  report  will  be  a  freed  to. 
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Mr.   ROBERTSON  of  Virgin 


President,  it  the  Senator  from  M  issachu- 
•etts  will  yield  for  a  question,   s  It  not 
Irue  that,  if  the  bill  is  not  passed  and  the 
Commission  could  find  qualifiec   experts 
who  are  so  Interested  in  econom  r  in  gov 
emment  that  they  would  give  tl  eir  serv 
Ices  gratis  to  the  Commission,  t  le  Com 
mission  could  not  employ  them  without 
a  penalty  being  incxured  by  th  >se  men, 
namely,  that  for  2  years  after  t  leir  em 
pjoyment  they  could  not  practic  e  in  any 
Oovemmenc  department?    Evei  t  if  they 
were  to  work  for  nothing,  woult  not  the 
2-year  penalty  apply  to  them  if  the  bill 
ts  not  passed? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  beUeve  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  correct.  It  Is  ajn  essen- 
tial thing  to  do. 

Mr.  CMAHONFf .  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  aim  3st  com- 
pletely disarms  me.  but  not  quite  I  shall 
trouble  the  Senate  now  only  to  r(  ad  a  few 
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itatlres  of  tbe  United  SUtea^jlhall  act  as 
an  agent  or  attorney  for  |go—cuting  any 
claim  against  the  United  States,  at  in  any 
manner,  or  by  any  means,  otherwise  than  in 
discharge  of  his  proper  official  duties,  shall 
aid  or  assist  in  the  prosecution  or  support  of 
any  such  claim,  or  receive  any  gratuity,  or 
any  share  of  or  interest  in  any  claim  from 
any  claimant  against  the  United  States,  with 
Intent  to  aid  or  assist,  or  in  consideration  of 
having  aided  or  assisted.  In  the  prosecution 
of  such  claim,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
W.OOO.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both. 

Senators  who  are  defending  the  con- 
ference report  have  studiously  refrained 
from  reference  to  the  provision  with  re- 
spect to  which  they  ask  exemption.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  asks  the 
Senate  to  believe  that  this  great  and  able 
commission  of  dlstingtiished  men  cannot 
undertake  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  without  em- 
ploying or  having  the  opportunity  to 
employ  persons  who,  but  for  the  exemp- 
tion, would  be  guilty  of  a  crime.  The 
only  provision  in  the  amendment  I 
offered  was  that  before  the  exemption 
became  effective,  the  Committees  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments should  review  the  cases. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  were  agreed  to  and  incor- 
porated in  the  law.  the  exemption  the 
bill  now  grants  with  respect  to  all  the 
things  contained  in  the  statute  which  the 
Senator  read  would  still  be  granted, 
though  the  matter  would  then  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  two  committees,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  O  "MAHONEY.  But  we  would 
know  that  the  persons  employed  in  the 
work  would  have  been  scrutinized  at 
least  twice,  and  we  would  have  a  safe- 
guard. There  is  not  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  does  not  know  that  the  law 
offices  of  Washington  are  filled  with  men 
who  are  prosecuting  claims  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  There 
Is  not  a  Member  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress who  does  not  know  that  a  lawyer 
who.  by  some  chance,  might  be  employed 
to  help  reorganize  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  still  be  exempt 
from  any  penalty  for  prosecuting  claims 
against  the  United  States,  would  be  in  a 
pretty  position  to  make  excellent  fees. 

I  think  the  report  should  be  rejected, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
•    The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered; 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  trcan  Maine  [Mr.  Bxrwsm] ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capxhaht], 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Wat- 
kins]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  TMr.  Ma- 
Lom]  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
oiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  RxxdI 
is  detained  on  official  committee  business, 
and  Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  WAonsJ. 


The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wksrry]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  the  death  of  his  father  David 
E.  Wherry. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
WiLrr]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Wilson]  are  unavoidably  detained  on 
official  committee  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
McGrath],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on 
public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas]  is  absent  on  official  business  at 
one  of  the  Government  departments. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr, 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
OT)aniel],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Overton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Taylor]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner],  who  is  necessarily  absent,  has  a 
general  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Reed  J. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  51, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 


YKAS— 51 


Aiken 

Ecton 

Baldwin 

EUender 

Ball 

Ferguson 

Bncker 

Fianders 

Bridges 

Oumey 

Brooks 

Hawkes 

Budt 

Hickeniooper 

Bu&hfield 

Hoey 

Butler 

Holland 

Byrd 

Ives 

Cain 

Jenner 

Capper 

Kern 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Cordon 

Langer 

Donnell 

Lodge 

Downey 

McCarthy 

Dworahak 

McaeUan 

NAYS— 2e 

Barkley 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Chaves 

Johnston.  S.  C 

Connally 

Kilgore 

Piilbrtght 

McCarran 

George 

McFarland 

Green 

McKellar 

Hatch 

McMahon 

Hayden 

May  bank 

Hili 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING- 

Brewster 

ODaniel 

Capehart 

Overton 

■Mtlaad 

Pepper 

Lucas 

Reed 

McGrath 

Taylor 

Kagnuaon 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Malone 

Tydlnas 

Martin 

MilLkln 

Moore 

O'Conor 

Revercomb 

Robertson.  Va. 

Robertson.  Wyo. 

SaltonstaU 

Smith 

Stennls 

Taft 

Thye 

Tobey 

Vandenberg 

White 

WUllams 

Young 


Murray 

Myers 

O'Mahoney 

Russell 

Si>arknian 

Stewart 

Thomas,  Utah 

Umstead 


Wagner 

Watklns 

Wherry 

Wiley 

WUson 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  REPORT  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

As  in  legislative  session. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  today  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  TobiyI  be 
authorized  to  report  f  rwn  the  Committee 
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on  Banking  and  Currency  Senate  Jcrint 
Resolution  167.  to  aid  in  the  stabilization 
V  of  commodity  prices,  to  aid  in  fiuther 
stabilizing  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  object,  but  at  this  time  I  wish  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  I  presume  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
first  request  is  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so  wdered. 

STABILIZATION  OF  COMMODITY  PRICKS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce  the 
bill  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
1888)  to  provide  for  the  temporary  con- 
trol of  prices  on  certain  vital  commodi- 
ties in  short  supply  that  basically  aSect 
the  cost  of  living  or  agricultiiral  or  indiis- 
trial  production,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Barkley,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  very  brief  statement  in  regard 
to  the  bill  which  I  have  just  introduced. 
This  is  the  bill  which  has  been  in  process 
of  preparation  for  several  weeks,  to  carry 
out  the  message  of  the  President  with 
regard  to  inflation  and  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Yesterday  the  bill  was  sent  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Tobey],  chairman  of  the  committee,  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  who  has  been  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  chairman  of  the  administra- 
tive agencies  which  have  been  working 
on  this  proposed  legislation.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  was  tempo- 
rarily absent  from  the  city  and  did  not 
receive  it  until  today.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
himself  intr9duce  the  bill  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  but  I  am  Informed  that 
he  does  not  feel  disposed  to  do  so,  or  has 
not  done  so. 

I  am  also  advised  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  has  today 
taken  action,  or  authorized  action,  in 
regard  to  this  subject.  In  the  form  of 
another  proposal.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
before  any  effort  is  made  to  take  up  the 
bill  which  the  committee  Is  to  report,  it 
will  give  consideration  to  the  bill  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  which  I  have 
Introduced.  I  presume  that  the  bill  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
minority  leader  misimderstands  the  pro- 
posal which  is  being  made  by  the  major- 
ity. There  is  no  disposition  whatever 
to  exclude  consideration  of  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  is  introdiTcing. 

When  the  President  submitted  his 
message,  with  10  points.  I  was  referred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  the  one 
who  would  present  the  matter  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report 
and  other  committees,  or  would  desig- 
nate members  of  the  administration  who 
would  testify  in  behalf  of  the  various 
points.    I  discussed  the  siU)ject  with 


Mr.  Harriman,  and  he  designated  various 
members  of  the  administration.  Mr. 
Eccles  appeared  in  coxuiection  with  one 
point.  Mr.  Anderson  appeared  in  con- 
nection with  others,  and  Mr.  Harri- 
man himself  appeared  in  connection 
with  certain  points.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  they  would  not  present  their  case 
for  price  control  and  rationing  during 
the  special  sessicxi.  because  I  told  Mr. 
Harriman  that  the  subject  presented 
such  a  substantial  controversy  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  handle  it  at  this 
session,  but  that  if  he  would  present  the 
other  proposals,  which  were  less  contro- 
versial, we  would  try  to  handle  them; 
and  that  has  been  done.  We  have  now 
had  testimony  covering  6  of  the  10 
points,  and  part  of  a  seventh. 

The  question  we  have  had  to  consider 
is.  How  far  can  we  deal  with  the  points 
with  respect  to  which  there  is,  at  least, 
less  controversy?  The  program  which 
is  to  be  offered  tomorrow  in  the  Senate 
pr(^x>ses  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  on  these 
points  at  this  session.  It  is  not  intended 
to  exclude  further  consideration  of  other 
points,  or  more  definite  compulsions. 

The  first  of  the  10  points  is: 

To  restore  consumer  credit  controls  and 
to  restrain  the  creatic»i  of  inflationary  bank 
credit. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  reporting  a  bill  to  restore  con- 
sumer credit  contrors.  We  hope  that  we 
may  reach  it  tomorrow.  Restraining 
the  creation  of  inflationary  bank  credit 
Is  a  matter  which  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Eccles.  He  has  an  elaborate  plan  which 
has  the  opposition  of  nearly  all  the  bank- 
ers in  the  United  States.  It  presents 
very  fundamental  questions  relating  to 
the  manner  in  which  bank  credit  may  be 
restrained  without  restraining  it  too 
much. 

Mr.  Eccles  himself  has  stated  that 
there  is  no  hurry,  because  during  the 
next  3  months  approximately  $5,000,- 
000,000  of  GhDvernment  bonds  will  be  re- 
tired. Almost  all  the  surplus  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  will  occur  In 
the  next  3  months,  and  the  retirement 
of  the  bonds  will  furnish  a  restraint  on 
bank  credit.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall 
have  time  to  consider  the  more  funda- 
mental questions  relating  to  that  very 
dUficult  problem. 

The  second  jwlnt  Is: 

To  authorize  the  regtilatlon  of  speculative 
trading  on  the  commodity  exchanges. 

That  subject  has  been  considered  by 
our  committee.  It  has  not  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  which  will  have  to  submit 
recommendations.  It  presents  a  direct 
Issue  of  what  shall  be  done.  I  myself  am 
in  favor  of  some  extension  of  such  con- 
trols, but  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to 
handle  the  subject  at  this  session,  ex- 
cept on  a  volimtary  basis,  as  is  proposed 
in  the  bill  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee en  Banking  and  Currency,  which 
will  be  on  the  calendar  tomorrow. 

The  third  point  is: 

To  extend  and  strengthen  export  eontrcds. 

That  proposal  is  In  the  bill  which  will 
be  before  us  tomorrow. 
The  fourth  point  Is: 

To  extend  authority  to  allocate  tranipof 
tation  facilities  and  equipment. 


That  proposal  is  in  the  bill  which  will 
be  before  us  tomorrow. 

The  fifth  point  is: 

To  authorlae  measures  which  will  tndxice 
the  marketing  of  livestock  and  poultry  at 
weights  and  grades  that  represent  the  most 
eOicient  utilization  of  grain. 

Mr.  Anderson  testified  that  none  of 
the  methods  proposed  was  satisfactory 
to  him,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to 
propose  imless  there  were  general  price 
control,  in  which  case  that  might  be 
used  as  a  method  of  controlling  the 
weight  of  livestock  and  poultir. 

The  sixth  point  was: 

«.  To  enable  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture 
to  expand  its  program  of  encouraging  con- 
servation practices  In  this  country,  and  to 
authorize  measures  designed  to  Increase  tbe 
production  of  foods  in  foreign  countrlea. 

Those  matters  are  in  a  bill  which  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  presented. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pass  it,  but 
we  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  legal 
advice,  that  no  authorization  bill  was 
necessary.  As  I  understand,  the  ap- 
propriation bill  coming  over  from  the 
House  will  contain  additional  funds 
necessary  to  expand  the  program  of  en- 
couraging conservation  practices,  which 
means  conservation  of  grain  in  feeding, 
and  other  measures  designed  to  increase 
the  production  of  foods  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  seventh  point  was: 

To  authorize  allocation  and  inventory  con- 
trol of  scarce  commodities  wiiich  basicaUy 
affect  the  cost  of  living  or  industrial  pro- 
duction. 

That  presents  a  very  fimdamental 
and  controversial  question:  Whether  the 
Government  shall  be  given  unlimited 
power  to  allocate  materials  in  every  in- 
dustry in  the  Nation.  We  felt  that 
should  not  be  done.  What  we  are  pro- 
posing Is  to  authorize  the  President  to 
work  out  such  inventory  control  and 
allocation  on  a  volimtary  basis  by  vohm- 
tary  agreement 

We  state  very  clearly  In  the  policy 
statement  adopted  by  the  majority  con- 
ference— and  I  state  very  dearly  here — 
that  It  is  not  Intended  to  exclude  any 
additional  measure  that  may  be  sought 
when  it  is  shown  that  voluntary  measures 
have  not  worked  and  cannot  work.  It 
is  In  no  sense  presented  as  an  alternative 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. It  will  have  full  consideration 
when  presented.  But  certainly  such  a 
proposal  of  all-out  price  control  or  even 
price  control  of  a  particular  product  U 
something  which  will  take  many  days 
more  to  debate  than  we  can  i>ossibly  have 
at  this  special  session.  I  think  it  Is  a 
perfectly  fair  thing  to  say  to  the  adminis- 
tration. "Here  is  the  power.  Use  it  on 
a  voltmtary  basis.  Give  certain  exemp- 
tions imder  the  antitrust  laws.  Place 
some  limitation  on  the  use  of  steel  for 
nonproductive  purposes;  some  limitation 
on  distillers  in  the  use  of  grain.  Here  is 
the  power  to  do  it  voluntarily."  If  It 
cannot  be  done,  we  will  consider  at  the 
regular  session  any  specific  control  that 
may  be  sought. 

That  is  the  proposal  In  substance. 

The  last' three  points  are  not  dealt 
with. 
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Ttaey  are: 

•.  To  extend  and  ttrvncthen  rc^t  control 

f .  To    authorize    ooosunMr    rat:  onlng    on 

prodtxta   m   alkort   supply    which    baaicaUy 

affect  the  cost  of  living . 

10.  To  autfeflflw  price  ceiUnp  on  prod- 
nets  In  short  lOpply  which  baalcdlj  affect 
the  cost  of  llrtnc  or  tndustnai  p  eduction, 
and  to  authorise  such  wage  celUi  gs  as  are 
•asenttal  to  malntam  the  necessary  price 
•clllnga. 


Rent  control  should  be  before 
mlttee  as  soon  as  we  return.    I 


he  com- 
will  re- 


quire some  weeks.  What  I  hive  indi- 
cated is  as  much  as  I  think  w>  can  do 
without  rai&ing  some  great  issi^e  tomor- 
row. 

I  want  to  correct  the  Senator'l  Impres- 
aion  that  it  is  intended  to  forestall  the 
bill  which  he  has  introduced. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  recall  that 
I  said  anything  about  forestal  ing  any- 
thing I  might  have  iuiid  it  with  some 
jusuncation.  in  view  of  the  act  that 
Congress  has  been  In  .^essicn  (or  a 
month;  that  on  the  17th  of  November 
the  President  made  his  reco  nmenda- 
tions  with  retard  to  the  quest  on  of  in- 
nation  legislation  and  set  out  10  points 
which  he  deemed  advisable  ai  d  neccs- 
lary  in  order  properly  to  deal  with  the 
•Ubject. 

The  trnalor  from  Ohio  anjl  ill  the 
other  ■enator*  realise  that  nntwith< 
•land  the  r»(*t  that  lhei«e  reco  nmrnda 
lions  were  madr  by  a  Drmocra  Ic  Presi 
dent,  the  Republican  Party  ta  \\\  conttol 
of  both  Hou«e«  o(  the  Congre*  i,  and  we 
being  practical  men  realiaed  that  wt 
roiild  not  paM  the  legiJilallon  ourtelvm 
I4nleaa  we  liad  the  cuuperauopi  at  tlu* 
maiorlly 

Miiice  the  tiHtUMr  from  Ohlli  has  r« 
(enetl  In  tha  iiellofi  ol  the  maj  iiiiy  poN 
tuy  iHimmuiaa  1  will  aay  that  tl «  niinui 
lli^   iMiiit  V   niiiuMiMi'ti  aUii  d4alt   with 
ills  i|i(««t|i)h  MUil  (IihuIhM  thai 
n^l  liiiMeHaktf  In  ittiiMiti  luMiala 
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It  wuuiM 

Itlli  UHtil 
III*  HiMMMIhaii  ihiHi-y  tuHiHiittiiH  «H(t 
il.    i<>  I'lti^ii)  411  m4MMiu  lia»l  U  vH  Mivmi 

MM'x*  '  >ittll  I'     Im      III  I  iiiIm' 


nil**!  fMf 
ha«  fiHl 


R'         •        .,,|li,.         ><|lt<Mt  I  >lltll 
IHHIMMmh   im   •)•     Hi  .LiHi  »■ 
IIpM   <    M"  "MtlM-  tulmiMMi      II    l||l 

t|t*       (!•      i..     -I.t     -.1         W».     I.4»>.     W 
Imi  >r*'til  ill  Unh^pUp,  Wut  II 

|f^|  M*«f(M  •»♦ 

Im  Mid  H>H|«4I  hi  Nl'lH'Mafl  aMvm  i 
fHiif  |iM(Mi  Itlll  ink%  IhUNHllfaH  NMd  i*. 
|N«>t«'H  Millar  ha4tilr  finm  a  c)Himlil«*» 
§h4  Wt«  HefealfH  jj^MlnMlar  1  1»  IMhN' 
lor  from  (thio  iniiMdiM'wd  a  •lAiilar  Mil 
in  (he  Meftaie  f«arryihi  m\  fm  t  imtnta, 
tnrt  II  waa  ref»rriKi  r»ni9r4ikP,  bfllttf, 
lo  the  t'ommltiee  nn  MankinN  ml  Our* 
rtnfy  whl«h.  t  underMand,  hi  i  Mreed 
!•  Mt  UfNm  II  wiih  Mwie  mndi  Icationii. 
•I  looat  as  to  one  of  the  point* 

We  are  now,  it  leema,  in  the  <  ery  oloa* 
Ini  dayi  nf  the  seesion  Th>re  hovt 
boon  heorini «  for  ■  month  b<  for*  tho 
Joint  OommitiMi  on  Dm  loommlo  IU« 
port,  which  u  not  •  togislaiive  eonunlt- 
too.  and  bofore  which  Mr.  Ntrrfnan  wm 
Invitod  or  rtquoatod  (o  ippotrfand  did 
oppoar  a«  a  wttneaa,  Me  also  kppeartd 
bofort  tho  Committee  on  Baniing  and 
Currency  of  the  Houat  of  Rofrtionta- 
tlvta,  and  tho  chairman  of  ttat  com- 
mittoe  complained  because  M'.  Karri- 
man  had  no  bill;  that  the  adi  nlnlatra- 


uoo  bad  not  aubmlttod  a  biU. 


md  that 


Mr  Harriman  himself  had  not  sub- 
mitted a  bill.  I  think  Mr.  Harriman 
very  p'-operly  took  the  poeltton  that  if 
they  were  too  hasty  in  submitting  a  bill. 
or  if.  without  the  hope  of  cooperation 
with  the  majority,  they  had  submitted  a 
bill,  as  heretofore  they  would  be  charged 
with  trying  to  cram  something  down 
the  throats  of  Congress  or  bringing  for- 
ward a  "must"  bill  without  giving  an 
opportimlty  to  the  majority  to  work  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  executive  branch 
a  specific  piece  of  legislation. 

On  the  bill  which  was  presented  jres- 
terday  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  which 
I  am  now  introducing  because  the  chair- 
man indicated  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
introduce  it  or  did  not  feel  hke  intro- 
ducing it  and  had  not  done  so,  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  what  the  action  of 
the  Congress  will  be.  I  know  .what  the 
President  recommended.  I  know  that 
the  four-point  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  which  was  a  copy  of 
the  bill  introduced  In  the  other  branch 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banklni  and  Currency,  is  not  adequate 
to  deal  with  tho  iiuiotlon.  Whether  we 
resard  It  at>  wlao  to  deal  with  It  piece- 
meal,  a  point  or  two  at  a  tlmt,  la  a  mat- 
ter oviT  which  I  hav*  no  control  I  have 
iri)*d  to  keep  raaaonably  well  informed 
thtough  the  rtporto  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mi'tpn  on  the  Economic  Report,  by  read- 
ing the  hearings  an  bo'h  nldra  of  the 
Coiigreas,  by  nrwspaprr  arllolea,  and 
ad\artlaementM  of  the  National  Asanela- 
tloii  of  Manufaciurnrt,  and  other  public 
beripfartors  who  are  anxiouH  to  barge  In 
at  the  laal  minute  In  order  lo  let  soma 
M)ic  of  leiinlation  for  iha  bent^ftl  of 
I  ho  (Minplt*  Rut  rflHrdtaM  if  what  we 
(III  iti«  itiiiHindtir  uf  iliP  wt^,  oaruinly 
Iha  prtipoaal  whiuh  hta  baan  aallad  for 
tune  and  tuna  aiain  bv  nffldlal  repiit- 
•all' ail VM  1)1  thu  \.iiu  HuM*a«  jif  QHiiiruia 

U  ifuitiad  1(1  bn  mifMlu«f4  ifid  mr* 
•Idviail    I  have  mtrpfiticad  a  blli  for  Uil 

»:Ml|tMP>al|Mn    Mf     lIlN    t  MMMIM*        i     URl 

>!••  '■'MM  II  )ta«  baaM  lMiiM»li||i|id  Hi  IM 

Mmh<m  aM    II  i«  jMiMuiMHtKi  for  ibi 

iMiflMaiallMM    »il    Miti    I'nmmlUM    M 

Mm  •»•'♦♦  HftmmTifao  wm  in  nifn  Nmiii 

liNi  •'    '  M'ri  Miva  ('MiiAlHffailMM  lo 

Ma  Haff  m(  Mim  \ivi\nnhi  ^ItlHh  11  lial 
V»«(a4  Mul  iMdar  Hm*  ho  Mial  aa  11  m»jf, 
I'aMiilMir  If  i»»  Ni^"  »)'•*  iMx^al^atl  Im  niVa 
anir  laMltlaMoh  H«iw*'«>m  mmw  aim  lh« 
rfale  Mf  a»l)ttiiihm«<hl  Him  ^mlhl^r  la  fftl« 
til  let  I  Im  rMMsldar  iHa  WhrtIa  sUlilaH; 

I  itave  suHmitied  ihi*  bill  In  the  hopi 
that  It  will  b«  'nfiaidered  bf  the  «nm» 
mitlaa  and  by  Hie  Cnn«ri>«a  aa  «  bona 
fide  •ffort  to  deal  with  ihe  ntbjact,  recoi* 
ntalritf  the  rontrnvarslea  thai  eKht  and 
the  ilifTerenres  nf  opinion  which  may  lit 
at  the  ba«ia  of  any  leiulatlon  that  may 
bo  •iiactfd, 

Mr.  TATT.  Mr.  Frtaldtnt,  will  tht 
•onator  floldf 

Mr.  BAIUCLIY.    2  yield. 

Ml'.  TATT.  X  bopo  th«  lonaior  will 
conaidar  that  with  regard  to  both  the 
propiMoli  which  hava  boon  made  they 
Art  not  Intonded  to  fortclot«  tht  other 
mattera.  X  happtn  to  dHagrtt  with  tht 
bill  which  tht  flonator  U  introdudnf ,  bt- 
cause  it  sets  up  an  OPA  with  complete 
powor  of  prict  control.   But  It  certainly 


is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  there  is 
no  effort  in  what  we  propose  to  do  to- 
morrow  

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  the  first  place,  ik 
does  not  set  up  another  OPA.  It  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  use  existing 
agencies. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  gives  full  power  of  price 
control.  The  Senator  knows  the  tre- 
mendous difficulties  he  and  I  had  in  try- 
ing  to  get  an  OPA  measure  through  at 
different  times,  and  he  knows  that  thia 
measure  cannot  be  considered  to  a  con- 
clusion at  this  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  I  had  more 
difficulty  in  trying  to  get  an  OPA  meas« 
ure  through  than  did  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  cooperated  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  did  co- 
operate. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  did  not  agree  entirely 
with  what  the  Senator  wanted. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  was  not  exactly 
what  I  wanted.  It  was  possibly  a  little 
more  than  the  Senator  wanted.  At  Itatt 
we  worked  together. 

Mr,  TAFT.  In  order  that  lomethlni 
may  be  accomplUhtd  when  we  conalder 
vary  atrloualy  tht  propoaala  which  will 
be  in  the  bill  tomorrow- 
Mr.  BARKLIY.  Tht  bllli  which  X  in-, 
troductd  tarlltr  today  ilvt  tht  Itcrttary! 
of  Airlculturt  irtattr  powtr  In  oonntO" 
tion  with  tht  rtiulatlon  of  oommodltf. 
markets  undtr  the  Commodity  Exchanif 
Art.  I  do  not  know  whether  tht  Com* 
mlttee  on  Aartciilture  and  Fortatry,  to 
which  I  auppoaa  the  bllli  wtre  refarredi 
win  have  time  to  ronaldtr  each  bill  bte 
fora  we  lake  a  recaia  or  adjournmenli 

Mr.  TAfT.  They  hava  not  atarttdi 
and  f  am  afraid  tliay  will  not,  Aa  a  mate 
tar  Qf  fact,  at  iha  pranant  tlmt  the  maaie 
iii'i>4  which  tht  BtirtUry  wl»haa  lu  Im* 
\»m  art  In  aflfsl  |M  will  atay  m  tlftot 
until  wa  Mail  M  Mil  niaa«Mia. 

Mr  BAHKlpy  Thty  will  «tav  In  afe 
fci't  Miily  II  uit  iiui.b«riii|UHH  nnw  In 
MUlariHt  |a  Mfflpd  «yl.  liii  |hty  f>|ii 
N  rtdUfflJMi'b  Im  Ihtli  NTNtl^  Wllll>h 

\j\f^  mtff  bifyia  iiiKV  ^trVmnmi  {§ 
Mi^  HaiHtHi.  ThMa  i«  HH  wnv  by  wblin 

IliN  AaHfaf«r|/  UAH  HmiHfl  iHHftt  Hinri 
Hlh4  Im  Uu  X()HMf)IJaH, 

M*  WMIlir  jyfr  ftrailHaHl,  iraaUHil 
§m»  (Iirff>t«n«-a4  HilMlii  ailM  ha>'aU«a  Hf 
dltaanaiuh  amufta  iia  an  in  I  ha  mat  I  an 
wliii'lt  Havi  btan  under  («bn«itia^aiiMn  in 
IHa  lAit  faw  muiiiiM  thtrafora,  a«  in 
Itilalativt  aaaairtn,  1  ahall  mova  iltat  ibf 
Mtnali  aland  In  rtttai  until  19  o'cloob. 
Hvnnnnum  or  NUti  ah  to  NoMtNA* 

1  loNH  biroNi  ooMMmn  on  ANMHI 

•MVtOM 

^  Mr,  OVfUflY,  Mr,  Frtaldtnt,  will  thi 
•onator  withhold  that  motion,  and  yitid 
tomtf 

Mr.WKXTl.   Xdo. 

Mr.  OURNIY.  X  tik  that  the  motion 
to  rtctaa  bt  withhtid,  for  tht  rtaioo 
that  thla  morning  tht  Commltttt  on 
Armtd  Strvicea  vottd  unanlmoualy  to 
hold  In  tht  commltttt  numaroua  noml> 
natloni  of  hlfh  rank  In  tht  Army.  Navy, 
and  Marint  Corpa.  Bo  It  li  my  purpoiO 
to  aak  unanlmoua  conatnt  that  tht  com* 
mitttt  or  tht  Btnatt  hold  thtit  nomlna* 
tioni    during    tht    coming    rtctn.     X 
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thought  I  would  ask  consent  today,  so 
that  if  there  were  any  objection,  I  could 
give  notice  that  I  was  asking  for  a 
suspension  of  the  rule. 

So.  if  the  Senator  from  Maine  will 
yield  for  that  purpose 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  What 
is  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  My  present  request  is 
that  the  numerous  nominations  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  with  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  coming  recess.  So  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  paragraph  6  of  rule 
XXXVIH  be  suspended,  so  that  the 
nominations  presently  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  may  remain 
with  the  committee  and  be  considered  In 
the  second  session  of  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
Without  objection,  the  order  is  made. 

RECB88 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  aa  In  leg- 
islative aeaalon.  I  now  renew  my  motion 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  rectaa  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  waa  agrttd  to:  and  (at  S 
o'clock  and  52  minutta  p.  m.).  aa  In 
Itglalatlvt  ataalon,  tht  Stnatt  took  a  rt- 
ctaa until  tomorrow,  Wtdntaday,  Dtctm- 
btr  17. 1047.  at  12  o'clock  mtrldlan. 


OONFIRMATIONi 

Ixteutlvt  nomlhAtiona  oonnrmtd  by 
tht  ttnitt  Dtotmbtr  II  (itglalatlvt  day 
of  Dratmbtr  41.  INT; 

DaaAatMaNT  or  Uaoa 

David  A.  Maria  to  ba  Undar  Saeratary  of 
Lalior, 
John  T.  Kmata  to  ba  AMiatant  Ntertiary  of 

■gatri 

NBVlINt  ANt  NOMI  FlNANPI  AaMiMiaTaiivoa 
flaHH*^H(l  MiPliaal  rulay  yu  Ma  Muuima  and 
Nmhii  fm\m  ArtmmiitraiHf 

Hmkh  NHHaiNtt  pHMMMaiHMai 
^•Rkl|M  ■>  RlfliRMi  (H  Ha  railafal  NfiMllll 

MaMNMa 
,,  MM  MMiNl  to  Mi  N  HlDHlhar  Nf  IM  NKi 
MHil  MMMlMillHHi  knaH  (h»  a  laMH  Hf  | 

^  ih^HalaMrt  liMf  IH  Uf  a  mmH^f  nf  iha 
NaHHHNJ  iitkHut  HalaHHlm  bnafil  IhT  A  HMN 

M  i  yiari. 

tlNWiAli  eHKMaai 
M'tltari  N  hvMiiAiti  lit  Nn  afitafnt  CHUflMl 
of  tha  MatlMital  Ubttr  Mtlatluiu  iuard  for  A 
ttrn  of  4  yaar  1. 

faaaaAii  MatiAtiMM  Atva  Gtmvuiikvton  §imw§ 

Cyrua  Itiiart  OHina  (««  u»  radaral  Mtila* 
lltn  and  OunelllatloM  Dlraninr. 

Vnn»hi  Hari'Nitv  AtiMiNiNTaATiiN 

(War  II  Iwing  to  ba  radaral  •aaurity  Ad* 
tttliilatratur. 

OAuroaMiA  Daaaia  OoMMiaatoN 
Ool,  Joatph  s.  Oorlmikl  to  be  member  and 
aacftlary  of  tha  Oalifnrnia  Dtforlt  Oommla- 
alon. 

In  tnb  AanT 

APPoitnutni  IN  TMa  aaotn.Aa  AaMv  or  tni 
VNrrs  aTAtaa 

Lt.  Ool,  Oharlea  nuaaell  Broahoua,  Army  of 

th*  United  itatat,  to  be  profaaaor  of  military 

topography  and  graphloa  at  tha  Unitad  itatea 

MUitary  Academy,  wltb  rank  from  data  of 

yappolntmant. 

J        xom 799 


Areonmcnm  m  thi  eiculak  akmt  in  ths 

ASMT  NUBSK  CORPS  AND  THS  WOMXN'S  MIMI- 
CAL SPSCtAUST  CORPS 

The  nominations  of  Ada  M.  Bowen  et  al.. 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  in  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  and  the  Women's  M<>d- 
Ical  Specialist  Corps,  which  were  conflrmed 
today,  were  received  by  the  Senate  on  Eie- 
ceml}er  16,  1947,  and  are  sliown  In  full  in 
the  Senate  proceedings  of  the  Congus- 
sioNAL  Rbcoro  for  that  date  under  the  cap- 
tion "Nominations."  beginning  with  the 
name  of  Ada  M.  Bowers  appearing  on  page 
11381  and  ending  with  the  name  of  Olga  A. 
Zanella  appearing  on  page  11382. 

PEOMOnONS    IN    THE    EXGULAB    AEMT    OF    THB 
UNITED  STATES 

Medical  Service  Corp$ 
To  Be  Captain 

Charles  S.  Oersonl.  Medical  Service  Cor])s, 
with  rank  Irom  October  27,  1947. 

The  nominations  of  Sam  Foster  Seeley  and 
others  for  promotion  in  the  Medical  Corpa 
of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States 
which  were  received  by  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember IS,  1947,  were  conflrmed  today  and 
shown  in  full  in  the  Senate  proceedings  of 
the  CoNORBScxoNAt  Record  for  December  15, 
1947,  under  the  caption  "Nominations,"  be. 
ginning  with  the  name  of  8«m  Poster  Seeity 
appearing  on  page  11377  and  ending  with 
tl)e  name  of  Charles  Idwln  Robluiou  appMir* 
ing  on  page  11911. 

Army  Nur»»  Oorpt 

To  Ba  rirat  LlautananM 

Mary  Magdalene  Matlava^t.  with  rank  frcim 
October  91, 1M7, 

June  Florenoe  Berryman,  with  rank  frcim 
Ootobar  90,  1947. 

ctaiM  Mary  iuUlvan.  with  rank  from  No- 
vember 90,  1N7. 

Bvglna  Olalre  O'Donnall,  with  rank  from 
Deoamber  1,  IM7. 

lyoman'i  Madieal  fpreiahil  Oorpi 

Tu  B«  rirst  Liaiiiananl 

Myrita  May  Patai,  wltb  rank  rrom  Dapanii 
bar  i,  ID4T. 

In  tm>  Navv 

AaroiNVMaNia  in  vni  nav? 

^UpalnMHKiii  i»  Mm  Narwa«»*Nf  fraf(#  «/  rant 

IkiU  Ml  th$  UH¥  NII9  IM|  fHffll  0/  lh$  HfU'i 
MiMaf«  M(  IMi  MN9 
HMMsfi  W  PavaHAiH  (HiNfla*  A  MHt^haiiNH 

jHJj  I  j»igfiHIHI 

ri  a  jpitotrmtp 

iHr  jfiwmifiifpi 
nrla*  Amli' 
of  Hm  MadlMl  m\it 

WlfMH  n   WlDNHft 
AlliaH  b  NnHHlm,  ih 

liNH  b  n\Mitt,  .ir 

^ffl^pr  Hf  thi  CMvil  MHiiniar  Oorjif 
Nimar  M,  Uraay 

AplHUnfm^nl  la  thf  ptrntntnl  9r§4t  t/ 
romfftafidtf  In  IHt  Mae  and  il»t  gptpt  $( 

thp  N»vy 

OAmn  of  the  Lint 

nflbart  0.  Ilalgbt  Jawatt  O  Fbltllpa,  Jr, 

Jrihii  naiiinalalar.  Ir.  William  0.  MolitiNii 

Aitan  N.  faual  Htnry  0.  Oahwaitar. 
JimaihanLW.Weed*     Jr, 

villa,  Jr.  Tbomaa  0.  Xing,  Jr.  ' 
Walter  P,  iablaeh,  Jr.  Jamaa  0.  Gray,  Jr. 

ftobert  L,  Neyman  John  P.  Ryder 

Dayton  A.  ■atler  Donald  W,  Wllion 

David  0.  Brown  William  B.  Parham 

Albert  B.  Purer  Herbert  V.  Burfcart 

■ydnay  B.  Miller,  Jr.  David  0,  Blobardaoa 
Dallaa  M.  Laiattra 

OAcera  of  tha  Medical  Oorpa 

Obarlei  8.  Kaaoall,  Jr  Bdward  P.  Irona 
Oeorae  L,  Tabor,  Jr.      Joaeph  J.  TImmat 
Lester  J.  Pope  Lynn  0.  Beala.  Jr. 


Ofl)c««  of  the  Supply  Corpe 
Rlduurd  L.  Myers 
Randolph  Meade.  Jr. 

Officer  of  the  Chaplain  Corpa 
Barry  C.  Wood 

Officer   of   the  C1>U   Engineer  Coipa 
Raymond  B.  Krum 

Officers  of  the  Dental  Corpe 
Aaron  N.  Bowers,  Jr. 
William  B.  Johnson.  Jr. 

Appointment  to  the  permanent  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commartder  in  the  line  and  staff 
corpa  of  the  Navy 

Officers  of  the  Line 

Jamea  J.  McMullan  Robert  P.  Piereon 
Clifford  E.  Caton  George  B.  Stewart  HI 
Daniel  W.Abercrombie  John  M.  Maloney 
Jamaa  L.  Coolc.  Jr.  Paul  L.  Vlssat 
Douglas  O.  Ewen  Manuel  D.  Vincent 
John  D.  Brink  James  J.  McDonald 
Lamar  8.  Taylor  Laurence  R.Naegely 
Leonard  J.  G^il  William  D.  Blggers 
Jobte  F.  Peterson  John  B.  Jorgensen 
Philip  O.  Saylor  Clifford  S.  Panning 
John  S.  Waller  Bdward  V.  D,  David- 
Jack  L.  Lowentrout  son 
John  R.  Dleriier  Joaeph  D.  Brummeti 
Gordon  E.  Hartley  Leo  W.  Mullane 
William  W.  Powell  Ralph  1.  Elliott,  Jr. 
Alfred  P.  Blair  William  W.  Kelly 
Lyie  R.  Hays  Carl  D.  Xranta 
John  McLaughlin  Albert  K,  Bameat 
Predertok  L.  Yeo  Obarlaa  U.  Walkley 
Wllaon  B.  Robertson 

Offieers  ot  the  lupply  Oorpa 
Leonard  O.  Money       Lawrenee  D  Womom 
Ohaatar  B.  Beaver        John  R,  Arnaen 
Alan  M.  Namaralag       Horaoe  W,  Blaine 
Joba  D.  Ouster 

OAoer  of  the  Ohaplaln  Oorpa 
Jobn  Novtok 

Oltoar  of  tha  Olvll  Bnitnaar  Oorpa 
Daniel  i.  Oonnolly 

OOlaar  of  iha  Madlral  Oarvlea  Our|M 
aaorga  A.  Millar 

ApiMinim$Mt  ta  lAa  §r»4H  ladiatlad  in  IHi 
hn*  »/  ht  Nnvy 

MautafiaHt  PMmmamtar 

fHRbNNi  I  Palava 

MaHtaHAHVa  UhhIht  Qiaila) 


HI  A  HWN 


'  »4HiwaHHaf 

C'Htls»Htih»>t  ('  NliaW 

l/l»HlfttHhf  (<HHimAHdffl 

Niftry  W.  Millar 
Walilrb  tariMr 

LlaiMaMNhta  {SUhUit  drada) 

Oliver  L  ffNHcHra  (/ItaHaa  L  Uar 

PTHHNt  N.  Bandy  OHarlaa  J  Mtilnar, 
DavM  D.  BtHHttt.         Jr, 

ir,  Jrthii  N  Nam 

Leonard  U.  BuraeMi  Mariun  B.  Runt* 
Donald  L.  Burtiham       maker 

John  D.  Capahart  idward  I  Parbtr 

Jobn  J  Oarty  JoatiMi  I.  Rankin 

Avary  L.  Oeiton  irnaet  i,  RtdJttd 

Jamaa  A.  Duggtr  William  i.  Rttd 

Robert  J.  Pahrnar  Laalla  W.  Otdaratrooi 

Robert  R,  Gkiriaon  Prad  A,  ValtMak 

NaallA  0.  Mablb  WUItam  A.  Vialt 

Newman  A.  MooplB-  Olay  N.  Walla 

gamer  Harold  8.  Wood,  Jr. 

Rupert  S,  Mughaa  Harold  0.  WHght,  Jr. 

Roland  W,  Jonaa  Nwman  P.  Wyatt 

Appointmtntt  to  thi  pradei  indtoatfd  in  tht 

OMt  fngfnaer  Corpi  of  tht  Navy 

Ueutenanta 

Harold  M.  Ootoa 
John  O.  Plawahaa 
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UautMMits  (Junior  OnMto) 
L««r*nM  H    Bdlng      D*an  B.  ItortfianH 
frank  M   Uurtnaano  AltMTt  R.  M 
B»tixmriX  L  Mmmm       Wiman  S.  tlfplMn' 
John  J   Mnnntnc   Jr.      ton 
B*n)«mln  T  Olbblt     Allen  f  WkUft 
lu^lMn  1.  Jmrh»     ^     Je«  R.  WU«on 
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I  UvlatMM  DMiftXt  O  IM  In 
Vvnhail  A   Roy  Albwt  M.  Ul^Ml*. 


••iMl«ri 


JamM  T   Acufl 

Jr. 

Curl  I  Roytf 

MvtKiy 

Rubwt  J.  r«rl«y 

RtlMiC.  1 

ChurlM  J  fnrqutr 

WiUur  W. 

Wiiitnin  J  rr»ney 

Wotk.  Jr 

V«kd« 


D#fiNl  Corfa  of  tht  N9*f 

Lieutenant  Cunuiuadtrt 

Ou«  J  J«rkoftky 
Marry  I.  IMnap 

Appotmtw^tnt  lo  UU  fndt  tndimUk  («  IM 
Carp*  of  U«  f«vy 

lieuunant  (Juntur  C>r«<le) 
Woodrow  C.  Itenlay 
Appwtmtmtnti  to  IA«  frmdf  IndlJMtltf  <«  ik* 
Nur$t  Corpe  0/  (h«  N«vy 

Ll«ut«o«ntfl 

llwy  R.  Andcraon       Rdua  A.  Rw*h» 
Aon*  M.  Dillon  Ida  A.  Tbomi  m>q 

Edith  M  Ifoeha  Adelyn  M.  Ti^kowakl 

M<try  F  P»rktr 

LUuUiumti  (Junior  Oridc] 

Clota  M.  Duffy 
Xatbryn  B.  LopvU 
CallaS.  Ptpktn 


■dltbM. 
A|rpoifilNi«iil 


Jolm 


to  IA«  eommtM»ion»d 
Chi9t  Boauwaia 


To  >t  tntifna  in  tht  Wavy  with  n  »k  from 
Junt  4.  IH» 

KrLaftr 


P»u  IS, 


I  Hi 


Ooai  • 


DrmmiB 


Dval,  Jr. 


Erinaon 


FMtleraton 


FltUi 


ChvlM  W.  HailacAn  Rdvard  9 

thomm  U.  Mopkin*  JoMph  J 
fV  kc  »n»ign»  in  |A<  iupply  Corjy 

Mtvf  with  fnk  from  Junt  4, 

Warren  W  Rnrker 
0«art«  A.  Murphf 

re  b9  titW9nant»  (f^nto^  r^od*) 
JTedfesJ  Corpt  of  IA«  JVary 

Leon  A.  Adams  Davtd  O 

Tbomas  A.  Andereon  William  O 

R«Rw«  J.  Audat  Artbur  R.  Ov 

CharIca  K.  RaacroC  Martin 

Paul  R  RartMT  Oaorfa  B.  Bill 

Jack  Barrow  Jerome  C. 

Fr«<terlck  R.  Reekar  Richard  8 

Paul  B.  Bcndar  John  8. 

Jack  C  Berger  John  C  FUkliis 

Rlcbjutl  C.  Bishop  Oonaid  R. 

Walter  L.  Rlackadar,  Grecury  I. 

Jr.  Ralph  V.  Pom 

Billy  R   Rladcbum  Richard  PooU 

RusMil  8.  Rolea  NathanM  R 

Murdock  S.  Bowman  Oeorge  R. 

Thomas  A.  Royd  Robert  R  Pul 

Oiatlon  L.  Rradt  Miul  J.  rows 

Byron  L.  Rrown  Aubray  IX 

John  B.  Bryan  Charlea  R. 
Robert  O.  Ruaboom  Jr. 

John  L.  Rntlar  Tbomas  R. 

Dee  W.  OaU  Albln 

David  R.  Carmlchaal  Albert  R. 

Hmnan  R.  Carr.  jr.  Paul  X 

WUllam  a  carter  OmUe  If. 

Jamea  P.  Clarka  Jamaa  W. 

Daytoa  A.  A.  Cooper  Donald  W 
Robert  R.  Cooper.  Jr.  Lawrence  K. 

Rarl  E.  Corrall  John  S 

John  C.  Country  Jamea  R. 

Rlgln  C.  Oovart.  Jr.  Paul  K. 

Donald  R.  CTuse  Daks  E.  Hannk 

Alfred  O.  Davlca  Asha  W.  Hani  I 

Deibcrt  R.  Dickson  Richard  R.  Ha  rdtn 

Milan  DIklich.  Jr.  Kenneth  L.  K  Lrdy 


OadaroiicR 
OlkiJa 
Ooodvla 


Ormaa 


Ouerr  uBt 

Ham  Ll  ton 
Rami  ton. 


wantut 


.Jr. 
of  th9 


in   (As 


PI;  nn 


Jtowlar 
Pre  npter 


Oaiitt 
Oadlpea, 

Oarth 


J^. 
(}rovs8 

Jr. 


Rrvon  F.  Kwpar.  Jr.  WUIUm  0.  Ovslay 

Wiley  R.  ■■rrknn  William  P.  Hrli 
Edward  O  Haskell,  Jr  WUUam  T.  PaM«« 

Earl  A.  Maihaway  DonaM  P.  Nray 

MiUord  D.  Maydan  lamusl  R.  Ptnn 

John  8.  Mayas  Jamsa  C.  Pttarwn 

Rdwin  A.  Hanek  CharUs  A.  8.  PbUllps 

Ray  A.  HacM  Lsooard  V.  PbUllM 

Cart  M.  HarbaH.  Jr.  William  M.  Plssaahar 

Julin  T,  MIoks,  Jr.  John  R.  Potlook.  Jr. 
Raymiind  W.  HlllyardJack  W.  Pou 
Marland    V     Mtppan*  Jnmsa  M.  Poyntar 

staal.  Jr  LyIs  N.  Pratialsr 

Robert  R   Hirst  llmar  M.  FuraaU.  Jr. 

Bert  J   M'isflieli  John  W.  Rasca 

Richard  P    HofTmnn  Wnlter  D.  Rsssa 

John  W    RoiKmell  Robert  R.  Ravnolds 

Aldsn  V  Hulmss  Stanley  T.  Robinson 

Roy  W.  Hulmss  Matthew  P.  Romeo 
Chariss  C.  Hounhton.Robsrt  C  Rossberf 

Jr  Albert  O.  Rowc 
Marlon    R.     Koworth.Paul  W.  Brnnlon 

Jr.  Pvtsr  W,  Bchneider 
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Lyla  P.  Jaeobaon  RdwIn  P.  Shanks 

Paul  A.  Jsrand  Daniel  M.  8hook 

Altin  C  Jensen  Harrtaon    "R"   ShouN 
Ralph  A.  Jeasar  ders,  Jr. 

Morton  Johan  Thomas  A.  Sinclair 

Harold  O  Johnson  Ronald  B.  tlatar 
Lawrenoe  W.  Johnson ittward  M.  Bmttb,  Jr. 

Robert  L   Justice  JuUlm  L  Srrlth 

John  A   Klni  David  J.  Stahl 

WUllam  E.  Klnf.  Jr.  Carl  C.  Suaford 

Lindsay  J.  Klrkham  Marshall  K.  Stsels.  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Kleinhens  Marshall  P  Btonsstrtat 

Martin  KoM>k  ni  Pred  tutltir 

Donald  R.  Koerner  John  E  Swtenay 

Waltar  P.  Roaar  Richard  B  Symmonda 

Michael  J.  Langan  Lloyd  McC  Taylor 

William  R.  Larsen  George  V.  Tatar,  Jr. 

TbMBas  B.  Lebhen  George  W.  Tboma,  Jr. 

Mbm  R.  Lee.  Jr  •  Clayton  L.  Thomas 
Marvey  L.  Lehman.  JrRdwln  M  Tomlln 

Oliver  8.  Uinart.  Jr.  WUUrd  W.  Tornow 

Thomas  H.  Lavto  Lockland  V.  Tyler,  Jr. 

Robert  H   Listsr  Prank  H.  Voala 

Richard  C.  Luehrs  John  8   Waiksr 

Dennis  P   McCarthy  Hsrbert  L.  Walter 

Prancis  C.  McMalns  Staphan  H.  Wars,  Jr, 

Charlai  D.  MeMUian  Charlaa  J.  Watkins 

Dan  O.  McMamara  Alan  D.  Wataon 

OoftfOB  B.  MasiU  Lorrala  E  Wattars 

Joaaph  K.  Maloy  Robert  M.  Wsbstar 

Isaac  V.  Manly  John  P.  Wslborn 

Jaxnaa  H.  Manly,  Jr.  patar  P,  Walls  n 
"C"  'n."  Manning,  Jr.Jbhn  P.  Wetagrove 

Prancto  MarshaU  James  R  Whiteside 

Allsn  L  MUlar  Prederlck  O.  P.  Wla- 
Lswis  C.  MUla  gand 

WUlUm  D.  Mlsbach  Barry  K.  WScman 

Charles  W.  Moffett  St«wart  A.  Wllbcr 

Robert  P.  Moore  Chester    A.,  Williams, 
Jamea  P.  Morrell  Jr. 

Samuel  L.  Moaehella  Robert  G.  W.  WlUlanu. 
Thomas  J.  Murphy  Jr. 

Lincoln  D.  Nelaoa  Jamas  "K"  YaitA.  Will* 
Clatide  R.  Nichols,  Jr.    son 

Donald  J.  Nollet  Prank  W.  Winters 

L«on  L.  North  Rdwln  P.  Wloodward 

Robert  W.  O'Brien  Wayna  "L"  Wright.  Jr. 

Dcmald  CHanlan  Louis  C.  Zang 

James  3.  CHara  Rdwln  R.  Zartman 

Jack  S.  Oney  George  G.  Zom.  Jr. 
Joaeph  Oahman 

Robert  P.  Bause  to  be  an  ensign  in  the 
CItU  Engineer  Corps  ot  the  Navy. 

To  be  lieuteuanU  {junior  grade)  in  th*  CioU 

Engineer  Corpa  of  the  Maay 
James    B.    Delehanty.Prancls  B.  Peaco^ 
Jr.  Robert  T.  SInnott 

Albert  W.  Dravea.  Jr.  Charles  L.  Souder 
Willlan  A.  Mueller 

To  be  hetttenants  (fnnior  grade)  tn  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Sarf 

Richard  M.  BatcbelderPauI  W.  Boudreauz 
Theodore  M.  Behrman  Ployd  O.  Dixon 
Gordon  O.  Bennett      Ployd  G.  Evana 
Lambert  A.  Benaoo      Edward  S.  Ftynn 


Bptnoar  A.  Gadaitad    Jaaaa  H.  Snydar 
CRsrtaa  B.  CNaaaon      Mayan  Thornton 
Frank  B.  Orofman      Oaoraa  Vlrich 
Malvin  L.  RsrmsmsysrCurtia  J.  Vagtia 
Bvarard  F.  Jonas  John  R.  Waggnar 

Frank    J.    Kratoetarll.Harvay  P,  Wsbrs 

Jr.  Howard  T.  Williamson 

DonaM  B.  Parry 
To  bt  tn»ifn$  tn  tH§  Hurt*  Oorp$  of  th§  Havff 

Mary  P.  Barrett  Doratbsa  M.  Johnson 

Blatna  H.  Baumann  Mary  L.  KIscknsr 

Battlt  L.  Baaoh  Ftoy  O  Mangold 

Blaanor  0.  Baata  Buby  L.  Mordan 

Anna  BirardI  LsU  M.  Faults 

Virginia  I.  Brown  Wanda  B.  Ftaorka 

Ann  M.  Chaablin  Maria  Poljansa 

Shirley  A.  Dobbs  Mary  M  Rhodsa 

Bthfl  C.  A.  BUaanbio  Annette  Ruikosky 

Oraaa  B.  Hall  Nellls  J.  Smoogsn 

Imogana  Hathaway  Alloa  M.  Taraskas 

Ana  la  V.  Roppis  Irana  O.  Walkar 
Mary  B.  Howard 

In  tmi  Mariki  Coan 

To  be  Moond  lievtmantt  in  thf  Jfarttia  Corpa 
from  Jnnt  f,  IHT 

carl  R  Dennis 

Harold  K.  Thompaoo,  Jr. 

Jack  Wsstsrman 

To  b4  a  second  liewlanant  (n  tht  Marin§ 
Corpt  from  Junt  4,  194$ 

Donald  R.  Hughss. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti-E»DAY,  Decemmeb  16,  11^17 

The  Houae  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Clarence  W.  Cranford.  Calvsry 
Baptlat  Church.  Waahlngton,  D.  C.  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

We  thank  Thee.  O  Ood,  for  thlB  mo- 
ment of  prayer.  It  may  Mem  unim- 
portant to  take  time  to  pray  In  a  world 
In  which  there  U  lo  much  to  do.  But 
help  UA  to  believe  It  la  never  unimportant 
to  leek  the  Divine  Will— that  unleM  we 
five  attention  to  thote  irpirltual  matters 
that  make  for  character  and  good  will, 
we  may  succeed  in  building  a  world  In 
which  our  very  clevemsM  may  be  the 
means  of  our  undoing.  We  pray  In 
Jesus'  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrel] .  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  1770)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  Hoa.«;e  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  ToBEY,  Mr.  Bttck,  Mr.  Cafihart.  Mr. 
Matbawk,  and  Mr.  Taylor  to  be  the  con- 
ferees OR  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4469)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  7,  1947,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
cure the  temporary  or  intermittoit  serv- 
ices of  experts  or  consultants  or  organi- 
zations thereof." 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Kenolved,  That  the  Senate  has  hsard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  astrams  regret  the 
antiuunesmsnt  of  the  death  of  Hon,  Artbur 
Walsh,  who  sarvad  In  the  UnlUd  SUtaa  San* 
ats  from  the  ttata  of  Raw  Jarsay  from 
Rovambar  9,  194S,  to  Daoambar  0,  1044. 

M«»olv0d,  That  ths  Seorstsry  oommunloata 
thaaa  resolution*  to  ths  Houss  of  Rsprsssnt- 
atlvsa  and  trnnsmlt  a  cttpy  tharsof  to  tha 
family  of  tha  daoaaaad.  togathar  with  a  tran- 
script of  remarks  mada  In  ths  Sanata  In 
R raise  of  his  distinguished  aarvios  to  tha 
stion. 

SIGNING  or  INROLLID  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  December  IS,  1947.  he 
did  on  that  day  sign  the  enrolled  bill  of 
the  Senate,  S.  1774. 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

Mr.  Mcdonough  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Boooi  of  Delaware)  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  Include  an  article  relative  to 
taxation. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mou.s  con.scnt  that  today,  following  any 
special  orders  heretofore  entered,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  10 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  LATE   ARTHUR   R.   JENKS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tht  rtquest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
BtRipshlre? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
necessary  absence  of  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Merkow  1,  I  feel  that  it  Is  my  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  Arthur  B.  Jenks,  a  former 
Representative  of  the  First  District  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  served  in  this  body 
three  terms,  passed  away  yesterday. 
Mr.  Jenks,  a  successful  businessman  in 
private  life,  served  usefully  in  this  body. 
He  was  a  humble  and  unassuming  gen- 
tleman, and  he  would  be  the  last  to 
desire  a  long  and  glowing  eulogy  to  be 
delivered  in  his  behalf  here.  But,  as  a 
Representative  from  New  Hampshire,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  to 
him  the  tribute  that  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, a  fine  American,  and  a  former 
Member  so  riclily  deserves. 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  RAMEY.  I  remember  with  a  good 
deal  of  respect  and  admiration  the  Hon- 
orable Arthur  B.  Jenks.  A  great  many 
Members  will  remiember  him  during  the 
crucial  time  of  his  election  contest.  He 
was  serene  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings, and  his  district  triumphantly 


returned  him  to  Congress  after  he  wu 
xmseated.  Ho  took  the  whole  matter 
as  s  Christian,  forgiving  his  enemies  at 
all  times.  He  was  a  man  that  was  loved 
by  every  Member  of  the  House,  and  as 
s  businessman  he  was  altruistic. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  X  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  X  want  to  say  a  word  In 
behalf  of  Mr.  Jenks.  X  remember  him 
as  ho  stood  here  In  the  Hoiue  trying  to 
do  the  things  that  were  eisentlal  and 
necessary  for  his  district.  He  was  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar.  Everything 
he  did  seemed  to  be  with  the  Idea  of  try- 
ing to  make  this  country  better.  I  not 
only  knrw  him  in  the  House  but  I  played 
golf  with  him,  and  he  was  Just  as  earnest 
and  Eealous  In  trying  to  win  a  game  of 
golf  as  he  was  In  doing  his  duty  here 
in  Congress  for  the  best  Interests  of  the 
American  people.  I  loved  him,  and  I 
think  we  shall  all  miss  him.  I  feel  con- 
fident he  is  being  rewarded  in  heaven  for 
the  work  he  did  for  his  fellow  men. 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  Include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Qulncy  Herald-Whlg. 

Mr.  BRAMBLETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  Record  and  Include  an  editorial 
by  Col.  Allen  Griffln,  publisher  of  the 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula-Herald,  on 
universal  military  training, 

Mr.  TWYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  include  a  resolution. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  ext<>nd  his  remarks 
In  the  Record  and  Include  an  article 
about  the  national  system  of  Interstate 
highways  prepared  by  the  Honorable 
Fred  R.  White,  highway  engineer  of  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  In  the  Record. 

SPECULATION  ON  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Pauley,  of  Nation-wide 
fame,  states  that  he  intends  to  resign 
when  he  gets  ready  to  resign.  I  demand 
that  he  resign  at  once,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause he  has  violated  a  trust  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  trust  Mr.  Pauley  will 
resign  immediately,  which  he  should  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  others  in 
our  Government  who  have  been  violating 
their  trust.  In  order  to  have  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  of  the  matter,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  investigation 
as  to  the  operations  of  speculators,  both 
Government  and  others,  in  the  futures 
commodity  markets  of  the  country.  This 
investigation  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 


tect the  economy  and  Integrity  of  our 
country  and  Its  public  officials.  I  hope 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the  leader- 
ship will  immediately  approve  this  reao- 
lutlon  so  that  we  can  go  forward  with  the 
Investigation  during  the  holidays  and 
bring  to  light  some  of  the  HI  •advised  ac- 
tivities that  are  taking  place  in  our  Na« 
tlon  today. 

Mr,  RICH.  Mr.  Bpesker.  wlU  ths 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  X  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  X  do  not  think  Mr.  Pauley 
did  anything  that  was  wrong  so  far  sa 
the  law  is  concerned,  but  being  a  Govern- 
ment official  he  should  have  disposed  of 
all  of  his  commodities  before  he  took 
office.  He  should  not  make  a  proflt  nor 
should  anybody  else  In  this  country  be 
permitted  to  make  a  profit  on  the  grain 
sales  today  when  they  raise  the  price  of 
food  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  1>  right,  but  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  which  buys  all  these 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  for  the 
Government,  dominates  the  market. 
Any  Government  official  who  has  inside 
information,  which  I  know  some  of  them 
have,  can  go  into  the  market  and  make 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  yes, 
millions  of  dollars  on  information  re- 
ceived from  some  Government  official. 

Mr.  RICH.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That 
should  be  uncovered,  and  the  House 
should  direct  a  committee  to  proceed 
with  tht  Investigation. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  CONSUMER  CREDIT 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addreu  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Xs  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pon- 
tlac,  Mich.,  in  my  district,  is  a  city  of 
about  80,000  people.  The  Buckner  Fi- 
nance Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  financial  in- 
stitutions of  the  city,  is  taking  a  poll  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  people 
desire  the  reestablishment  of  wartime 
Federal  restrictions  on  consumer  credit. 
Of  the  first  352  ballots  received,  this  is 
the  record:  49  were  in  favor  of  the  rees- 
tablishment of  Government  controls  and 
299  were  opposed  to  it.  Four  were  neu- 
tral. But  the  interesting  part  of  this 
poll  is  the  fact  that  of  the  352  ballots 
received,  203  came  from  factory  woric- 
ers,  27  from  truck  drivers,  21  from  house- 
wives, 18  from  city  and  coimty  employees, 
12  from  farmers,  and  11  from  salesmen — 
and  a  few  scattering.  It  would  appear 
from  the  record  that  the  people  back 
home  are  not  m  favor  of  the  reestablish- 
ment of  consumer-credit  controls  similar 
to  wartime  controls. 

EXTENSION  OP  REICARKS 

Mr.  MATHEWS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RtcotD  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles 
Browne,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Mr   MATHEWS.    Mr   Speaker 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  0pvtse 
tor  half  •  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obJecti<4n  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    MATHEWS.     Mr.   Speaker. 
President's  philosophy  for  curing  ijina 
tion  while  Ignoring  the  causes  reiqlnds 
me  of  that  of  the  woman  who  eats 
eats,  grows  fatter  and  fatter,  then 
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at  herself  In  the  mirror  and  says.  "XS  3od 

fradous.  thi5  is  bad:  this  is  Ian- 
Something  roust  be  done  ■  x)ut 
It.  Quick.  Daddy,  run  out  and  buy  ne  a 
tlfhUr  girdie." 

cmNsiON  or  rkuarks 

Mr.  MUNDT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
and  include  a  radio  address  de- 
livered by  him  on  the  subject  of  a  con- 
sistent American  foreign  policy. 

rVHDB  FOR  riNNISH  FRXKDOU 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Ur.  Speaker.  ll  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  £  ousa 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extern  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectl(  a  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  rom 
South  DakoU? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yeste  -day 
the  little  Republic  of  Finland  once  a  laln 
faithfully  fulfilled  Its  obligaUon  by  wy- 
inc  Its  annual  Interest  payments  tc  the 
United  States.  I  take  the  floor  tiday 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  thi  t  In 
conjunction  with  a  number  of  Men  bera 
of  the  other  body.  I  have  introduce  a 
resolution  stipulating  that  the  payiient 
made  yesterday  and  all  subsequent  tebt 
payments  made  by  Finland  shall  bi  set 
aside  in  a  special  fund  to  pay  8ch<  lar- 
shlpe.  tuition  fees,  and  expenses  for 
people  from  Finland  coming  to  the 
United  SUtes  to  study  the  ways  and 
processes  of  freedom,  and  the  ed  na- 
tional and  industrial  development;  of 
this  country.  This  is  in  conformity  rith 
traditional  American  policy  eetabli  hed 
during  the  days  of  the  Boxer  Inden  nlty 
and  during  the  days  of  the  Hoover  re- 
lief mission  In  Belgium,  and  It  wHild 
afford  the  people  of  Finland  the  sune 
opportunity  which  similar  funds  ha^  p  so 
fruitfully  and  satisfactorily  provide<  for 
the  Chinese  and  the  Belgians. 

May  I  point  out  that  while  the  bM  y  of 
Finland  Ls  today  behind  the  iron  curi  ain. 
the  spirit  of  Finland  Is  with  the  V  eat. 
Through  the  integrity,  honesty.  an(j  hi- 
tense  constructive  energy  displaye<  by 
the  people  of  Knland  in  paying  their  [an- 
nual payments  on  their  war  debts. 
land  being  the  only  country  that 
done  so.  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Repi 
has  amply  earned  such  considerat 
we  now  prcHXise  on  the  part  of 
United  States.  Such  action  on  our 
will  tend  further  to  cement  to  the  ^est 
those  sturdy  people  of  Finland  who  1  ave 
so  meticulously  fulfilled  every  obi  ga- 
tion  that  they  have  ever  made.  It  alll 
abo  be  a  gracious  and  effective  met  lod 
by  which  the  United  States  can  proci  lim 
to  the  world  its  respect  and  affec  ion 
for  a  country  which  pays  back  whs  t  it 

bWTOWS. 


THE  GOOD  BOAD 

Mr.  WAD6WORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ad(  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

hope  that  the  announcement  I  am  about 
to  make  will  prove  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
Members.  Certainly  It  does  not  Involve 
anything  of  a  controversial  character. 
On  Wednesday.  Thursday.  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  December  17  to  20  of  this  week, 
at  8:30  p.  m.,  there  will  be  presented  at 
the  Lisner  Auditorium,  at  Twenty-first 
and  H  Streets  NW.,  a  musical  review  en- 
titled "The  Good  Road." 

May  I  say  that  this  review  is  the  work 
of  an  organization  kpown  as  the  Moral 
Rearmament  Organization.  It  has  had 
extraordinarily  favorable  receptions  in 
other  cities,  including  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  is  to  be  presented  here  on  the 
days  I  have  mentioned. 

I  think  every  Member  of  the  House  has 
received  an  invitation  to  apply  for  tick- 
ets. In  order  that  the  Members  may  be 
more  easily  served.  I  suggest  that  those 
who  desire  to  apply  for  tickets  do  so  at 
room  1031  of  the  New  House  Office  Build- 
ing. May  I  also  add  that  there  is  no  ad- 
mission charge. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  Caux.  Swltaerland. 
last  summer  a  number  of  us  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  that  tremendous 
drama.  The  Good  Road.  I  recommend 
it  to  every  Member  of  Congress.  It  is 
well  worth  seeing. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  am  sure  it  will 
make  a  very,  very  strong,  as  well  as 
agreeable,  appeal  to  the  better  instincts 
of  those  who  attend. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  yesterday  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude a  letter  on  the  Marshall  plan.  I 
am  advised  by  the  printer  that  it  is  an 
extension  of  four  and  one-half  pages  and 
wiU  cost  $319.50.  NotwlthsUnding  the 
additional  cost.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  extension  may  be  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection.  j 

Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Racoao  with  regard  to 
a  bill  he  is  introducing  today. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missoiu-i  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarlu 
in  the  Appoidix  of  the  Rscoro  and  in- 
clude a  poem  entitled  "Not  the  Nation's 
Wish  but  the  Will  of  Washington."  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle. 

Mr.  RAMEY  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  entitled 
"Thinking  Toward  Peace." 
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Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  a  statement 
from  a  mathematician. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  planned 
scarcity  must  share  in  the  blame  for  high 
prices. 

This  is  the  sound  conclusion  reached 
by  an  eminent  mathematician  of  my 
congressional  district,  Prof.  Charles  W. 
Watkesrs,  whose  acumen  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  academic  field.  He  has 
sent  to  me  what  he  describes  as  "A  little 
problem  in  arithmetic."  which,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted.  I  set  forth  below. 

I  commend  It  to  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, particularly  of  those  who  seek 
to  regulate  our  lives  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  regulators: 

A  UTTLl  PtOn.»C  Uf  AaiTHMSTIC 

Suppose  each  one  of  the  140,000.000  In- 
habitants or  the  United  States  skipped  an 
egg  on  Thursday.  (Not  all  eat  eggs,  some 
eat  two  or  more  at  a  meal  and  some  do 
not  eat  eggs  on  Thursday,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument  let  us  make  use  of  the 
above  assumption.)  Dividing  by  13,  this 
will  give  approximately  11.000,000  dozen  eggs. 
The  hens  will  not  listen  If  we  tell  them  not 
to  lay  the  Thursday  eggs.  The  eggs  can- 
not be  placed  on  sale  on  another  day  with- 
out reducing  the  price,  so  our  Government 
has  to  buy  these  eggs  at  the  market  price 
of  say.  70  cents  a  dozen  (to  be  conservative). 

This  makes  SV.TOO.OOO  that  must  be  taken 
from  the  tax  pile  for  the  Thursday  eggs,  each 
Thursday. 

Dividing  $7,700,000  by  140,000.000  gives  0 
cents  as  the  amount  that  each  Inhabitant, 
on  the  average,  gives  to  the  Government  for 
the  privilege  of  skipping  an  egg  on  Thursday. 

If  we  go  to  the  grocery  store  and  buy  an 
egg  to  eat,  it  will  cost  us  6  cents. 

So  whether  we  eat  the  egg  or  do  not  eat 
the  egg,  it  will  cost  8  cents.  (Can't  you  hear 
Alice  from  Wonderland  saying,  "When  I  go 
to  college  I'm  going  to  concentrate  In 
planned  economy.  That's  the  course  where 
they  learn  to  write  with  ink.") 

To  make  room  for  the  Thursday  eggs,  the 
91.000,000  pounds  of  eggs  In  the  warehouse 
can  be  sold  to  the  bakers.  To  avoid  the 
cost  of  renting  the  warehouses,  I  stiggest 
that  we  bury  the  eggs  and  when  they  reach 
the  stage  of  decay  that  the  Chinese  are  said 
to  prefer,  we  can  send  them  to  China  as  a 
gesture  of  our  friendship. 

P.  S.— It  would  be  an  interesting  research 
to  determine  what  this  Government  of  oxirs 
has  bought,  stored,  sold,  given  away,  and 
destroyed  during  the  pMt  10  years.  Planned 
scwclty  most  share  in  the  blame  for  high 
prices. 

INFORMATION  PROM  GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  HoftmamJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  neither 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
August  H*  AhdrbsxnJ  nor  the  Congress 
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is  going  to  get  anywhere  with  any  in- 
vestigation until  this  House  passes  a  reso- 
lution requiring  the  departments  to  give 
us  Information  when  we  ask  for  it.  These 
speculators,  these  fellows  who  are  mak- 
ing money  because  they  happen  to  be  on 
the  Inside  and  have  some  information 
which  permits  them  to  play  the  market 
successfully,  are  hiding  behind  a  well- 
established  principle  of  this  and  preced- 
ing administrations  of  telling  us  every 
time  we  want  to  know  something  that,  if 
they  give  us  the  information  we  want,  the 
Nation  will  be  ^.recked;  we  are  going 
right  out  of  existence  as  a  nation  if  Con- 
gress gets  the  information  it  seeks. 

I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  These 
four  gangsters,  who  were  paroled  Just  a 
few  days  after  they  became  eligible,  were 
convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  extort  a  mil- 
lion dollars  from  a  business  concern. 
They  were  sentenced  to  prison  for  10 
years.  A  few  days  after  the  3  years  ex- 
pired and  they  became  eligible  for  parole, 
out  they  went.  We  asked  the  FBI  to  send 
us  a  report  on  those  fellows,  as  to  how 
those  paroles  came  about  who  engi- 
neered them,  and  who.  if  anyone,  was 
paid.  Do  you  know  what  they  did?  The 
FBI  made  an  investigation  and  they 
turned  It  over  to  the  Justice  Department, 
and  Tom  Clark  tells  us,  in  effect,  it  is 
none  of  our  business,  and  sends  up  a 
summary,  which  is  just  gossip  that  the 
information  belongs  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. I  can  imderstand  why  Tom 
Clark  and  the  Justice  Department  do  not 
want  Congress  to  know.  They  settled  a 
bunch  of  income-tax  cases,  where  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  were  due  to 
this  Government,  for  a  few  thousand 
dollars.  I  asked  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  income- 
tax  returns  and  they  said,  "None  of  your 
business."  Now,  this  administration  is 
protecting  the  worst  bunch  of  crooks  that 
ever  existed,  at  least  withm  your  memory 
and  mine. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

PULSES 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Buck]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  de- 
bate on  H.  R.  4604  my  esteemed  and 
scholarly  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hale]  asked  me  to  define 
"pulses"  of  which  the  State  Department 
had  recommended  shipment  of  $5,000,000 
worth  to  Italy.  My  definition  was  not 
as  definite  as  I  wish  it  had  been.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Rankin]  did  not  make  substantial 
contribution  by  opining  that  pulses  are 
something  which  originate  in  Brooklyn, 

I  can  now  enlighten  both  gentlemen. 

Webster  defines  pulses  as  "edible  seeds 
of  various  leguminous  crops  such  as  peas, 
beans,  lentils,"  and  so  forth.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, who  often  quotes  the  Bible  with  ef- 
fectiveness, I  refer  him  to  chapter  1  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel.  Therein  it  is  related 
of  Daniel  and  his  associates  that  after 


a  10-day  diet  of  pulse  and  water  '^heir 
countenances  appeared  fairer  and  fatter 
in  flesh  than  all  the  children  which  did 
eat  the  portion  of  the  king's  meat." 

Thus  the  State  Department  had  Bibli- 
cal backing  for  its  proposal  that  pulses 
be  shipped  to  Italy. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  own 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  COX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcord  and  include  an 
editorial. 

Mr.  JARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  a 
speech  of  President  Collier,  of  the  B.  P. 
Goodrich  Co.,  at  the  Goodrich  plant  In 
Mr.  Jarman's  district. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  newspaper  Item. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remai^ks  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial. 

Mr.  GARY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  statement  of 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Heinrichs  before  the  Fer- 
tilizer Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.    JOHNSON   of   Oklahoma    asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
DEPRESSION  PRICES  OP  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  afraid  my  New  Deal 
friends  are  getting  themselves  out  on 
a  long  limb.  You  know  we  have  heard 
here  for  years  about  the  prices  that 
prevailed  in  1932  when  the  world-wide 
depression  started.  I  have  just  kind  of 
checked  up  in  the  last  few  days  and  I 
find  that  we  are  now  back  about  where 
we  were  in  1932  as  far  sis  the  chicken 
business  Is  concerned.  In  my  particular 
State  they  are  selling  at  11  cents  a  poimd. 
In  1932  they  were  selling  for  10.9  accord- 
ing to  the  official  records  of  the  BAE. 

I  do  not  want  to  bring  up  any  con- 
troversial matter  but  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  this  administration 
ought  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  at  least  follow  the  laws 
that  they  passed  when  they  were  in 
power.  The  Steagall  amendment  passed, 
when  they  had  control  of  this  Congress. 
I  do  not  know  how  they  expect  us  to 
pass  any  law  they  are  going  to  follow  if 
they  will  not  even  follow  the  ones  they 
themselves  passed. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.        Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  un- 
derstand that  roosters  are  selling  for  7 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  know 
that  the  price  of  roosters  all  through 


the  Midwest  is  very  low.  They  sure 
have  not  anything  to  crow  about  if  they 
are  bringing  from  7  to  10  cents  a  pound. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

SHORTAGE  OF  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

Mr.    BRYSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remsu-ks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  days.  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving repeated  calls,  telegrams,  letters, 
and  other  commimications  from  my  dis- 
trict regarding  the  acute  shortage  of 
petroleum  products.  The  county  road 
supervisors  are  unable  to  operate  their 
road  machinery  by  reason  of  the  fact 
they  cannot  get  necessary  oil.  Our 
roads  need  to  be  worked  and  otherwise 
looked  after  during  the  winter  months 
more  than  at  any  other  season. 

During  the  past  few  years,  residents  of 
our  section  have  been  encouraged  to  con- 
vert their  coal-burning  fiurnaces  and 
other  heating  facilities  to  oil.  This 
change  was  advocated  by  reason  of  the 
shortage  of  coal  due  to  strikes  and  other- 
wise and,  also,  by  reason  of  the  very  high 
price  now  charged  for  coal.  Many  of  our 
veterans  who  have  been  successful  in 
getting  houses,  heat  their  homes  with 
oil.  Oftentimes  a  veteran  has  had  great 
difficulty,  even  under  normal  conditions, 
getting  fuel  oil  due  to  the  fact  that  m 
most  instances  he  is  a  new  customer. 
The  dealers  seem  to  give  first  considera- 
tion to  their  regular  customers. 

Kerosene  is  used  quite  generally  for 
cooking  purposes.  This  is  partlctOarly 
true  in  industrial  communities.  Unless 
a  greater  supply  of  kerosene  is  soon  pro- 
vided, many  will  go  hungry. 

I  have  communicated  with  all  the 
authorities,  including  the  White  House, 
urging  that  everything  possible  be  done 
to  make  these  necessary  petroleum  prod- 
ucts available  and  express  the  hope  that 
Immediate  action  will  be  taken  in  this 
Important  matter. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter. 

Mr.  BATTLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald 
entitled  "A  New  Labor  League." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  an  article  from  the 
ChaLtanoosa  Times. 

Mr.  RIZLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarits  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  and  Include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Daily  Oklahoman. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  In- 
clude an  editorial. 

Mr,  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
article  by  Mr.  Curte  Forstmaim. 
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Mr.  STBPAlf  asked  and  was  gin  a  per- 
mittioQ  to  extend  his  remarks  In  t  te  Ap> 
pendlx  of  the  Racots  and  Include  an 
artlele. 

BESXaNATTON  OF  MR.  OIUSOOLL  8Ci  JTLOlf 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spe]  ker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  <  xtend 
ray  remarks  and  include  an  ed  torlal 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  object  ion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  "resignation"  of  Drlscoll  Scan  on  as 
an  Inspector  in  the  Illinois  SUte  D  part- 
ment  of  Mines  revives  a  sad  stor '.  and 
should  remind  Congress  that  th :  coal 
miners  of  the  Nation  can  hold  it  aa  being 
derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  so  in  act 
favorably  on  proposed  legislation  ,o  put 
teeth  into  the  Federal  mine-insp  sction 
law. 

IxnmedUtely  following  the  Centralla. 
ni..  mine  disaster  of  last  March  25  when 
111  men  needlessly  sacrificed  theiJ  lives. 
Congress  seemed  interested  In  doing 
something  to  avert  future  mine  catas- 
trophes. But  how  short  was  Congress' 
Interest.  It  seems  more  intent  n^w  on 
forgetting  the  whole  matter. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Scanlon  shoiild  be 
the  strongest  evidence  a  congressional 
eommittee  needs  to  establish  th  ?  fact 
that  a  strong  Federal  Inspection  aw  is 
the  one  answer  to  the  problem  o:  mine 
safety.  Scanlon  dared  to  be  an  tonest 
inspector,  and  for  the  concern  he  s  lowed 
for  the  safety  of  Illinois  miners  he  is 
rewarded  by  being  unwanted  b  r  the 
SUte  department  of  mines. 

What  need  is  there  for  further  evi- 
dence to  support  the  bill  of  the  g  ratle- 
man  from  Indiana  (Mr.  LakdisJ  for  a 
Ptderal  inspection  system  with  po  ver  to 
enforce  its  findings?  This  matttr  lias 
been  debated  many  times  before,  md  if 
It  had  not.  the  record  of  mine  dis  uters 
In  recent  years  shoiiid  be  suffici(  nt  to 
show  that  it  is  time  for  the  Federa  Gov- 
ernment to  become  more  than  Jist  an 
adviser  on  mine-safety  matters. 

Illinois  Is  not  the  only  State  gu  Ity  of 
acts  that  might  well  be  termed  crl  nlnal 
In  the  manner  in  which  they  fall  o  en- 
force their  mine-safety  codes.  It  is 
shameful  the  way  the  mine-lnsp  action 
systems  in  many  States  have  beer  used 
for  political  advantage. 

The  case  of  Dllnois  is  pointed  o  it  be- 
cause it  was  only  a  few  weeks  befo  -e  the 
Centralia  disaster  that  the  State  R  »pub- 
lican  political  machine  was  exposed  in 
the  act  of  placing  a  lug  on  coal  -mine 
operators  to  help  finance  the  campaign 
for  a  Republican  candidate  for  fiay<M- 
of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

On  top  of  this  exposure  it  was  repealed 
tliat  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  of  I  UnoLs 
had  failed  to  consider  an  appeal  from 
SUte  Mine  Inspector  Scanlon  t>  act 
ivomptly  to  prevent  a  disaster  it  the 
Centralia  mine.  Seaman's  appeal  went 
unheeded  when  Governor  Green  re  erred 
his  report  to  the  State  Departnu  Dt  of 
Mines.  One  hundred  and  eleven  miners 
paid  the  price  of  this  ncslect. 

▲  Federal  system  ot  inspection,  bkcked 
ky  law  with  tl»  power  to  eniorie  its 
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orders,  is  the  best  way  to  remove  politlo 
from  enforcement  of  mine  safety. 

Will  it  take  another  national  mine 
disaster  to  awaken  this  Concress  to  its 
responsibility? 

Herewith  Is  included  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  of 
December  13,  1M7: 

nrST  TOO  BOITBST 

Xvery  coal  miner  in  Illinois  and  every  IIU- 
nois  citizen  who  cares  how  coal  miners  are 
treated  by  the  State  Department  of  Mines 
has  a  right  to  t>e  fighting  mad  over  Director 
Hoses'  Insulting  release  of  Drlscoll  Scanlon. 

Ignored  and  then  sold  out  by  his  superiors 
prior  to  the  Centralla  mine  disaster.  Inspec- 
tor Scanlon  has  been  disheartened  since  that 
avoidable  loss  of  ill  Uvea  by  the  {allure  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Mines  to  go  all- 
out  In  enforcement  of  the  Federal  mine 
safety  code.  As  he  watched  the  mines  In 
southern  Illinois  continue  to  jeopardize  their 
employees,  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind  the 
struggle  was  useless.  So  be  submitted  his 
resignation  and  asked  that  it  take  effect 
December  16. 

Instead  of  urging  this  heroic  figure  to  con- 
tinue as  an  Inspector.  Director  Motes  wrote 
him  that  the  department  would  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  him  at  the  very  earliest  possible 
moment.  These  were  not  the  actiuil  words 
but  this  is  what  they  meant.  Here  is  what 
Director  Moses  wrote: 

"It  will  be  especially  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory to  the  department  if  you  will  take 
a  vacation  from  the  time  you  receive  this 
letter  to  the  16th." 

That  is  the  thanlu  which  Drlscoll  Scanlon 
gets  from  the  Oreen  administration  at 
Springfield  few  having  been  an  honest,  faith- 
ful, and  irdustrlous  inspector. 

That  is  his  thanks  for  posting  notices  at 
Centralia  Mine  No.  6  and  other  mines  which 
told  how  the  coal  companies  were  violating 
safety  regtilatlons. 

That  Is  his  thanks  for  protecting  as  best 
he  could  the  lives  of  the  miners  in  his 
territory. 

That  is  his  thanks  for  risking  his  own  life 
in  directing  the  efforts  to  bring  otrt  the  men 
who  were  trapped  by  the  Centralia  explosion. 

That  is  his  thanlcs  for  staying  on  the  Job 
out  of  loyalty,  when  be  knew  that  his  superi- 
ors did  not  Intend  to  Isack  him  up. 

Dwlght  H.  Oreen  said  he  did  not  see  the 
letter  In  which  the  Centralia  miners  pleaded 
with  him  a  year  before  the  tragedy  to  "please 
save  our  lives."  Did  he  see  the  letter  which 
Director  Mbees  sent  Drlscoll  Scanlcn  saying 
the  sooner  the  Inspector  quit  the  better  his 
administration  wotUd  like  it? 

Governor  Green  may  think  that  Illinois 
haa  forgotten  the  way  in  which  he  tried  to 
dodge  away  from  his  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  mine  disaster.  He  may  think 
that  the  coal  miners  have  forgotten  his  tise 
of  mine  Inspectors  as  shake-down  collectors 
for  the  mayoral  campaign  fund  In  Chicago. 
H«  may  think  that  the^eople  have  forgotten 
his  promises,  before  he  was  elected,  for  full 
enforcement  of  mine  safety. 

Governor  Green  Is  wrong.  He  Is  wrong 
on  every  count.  The  coal  miners  have  not 
forgotten.  The  pe<^e  of  Illinois  have  not 
forgotten. 

TThe  Oovemor  may  think  .he  is  going  to 
get  away  with  this  callous  tmconcern  with 
human  lives.     He  still  has  a  lot  to  learn. 

As  things  stand,  the  Department  of  Mines. 
under  Director  Moses,  is  against  complying 
with  zhe  Federal  code.  It  is  against  In- 
q>ectors.  who  wlah  to  enforce  Federal  safety 
provisions— if  there  are  any  left  after  the 
Instil  t  to  Drlscoll  Scanlon. 

This  is  as  bad  as  the  Department  was  under 
•Dear  Bob"  Medill.  How  many  more  mine 
dlnstera  will  it  take  to  bring  Dwlght  H. 
Green  around  to  giving  th«  miners  his 
promised  protccUon  la  the  time  that  re- 
mahH  Cor  him  in  the  govarnorahip? 


I>-isooll  Scanlon'a  late  superior  told  him 
that  he  was  "Just  too  damned  honest." 
minois  may  well  wish  that  those  above  him 
were  cut  from  cloth  half  so  good. 

If  any  doubt  remained  as  to  the  need  for 
Federal  mine  inspection  with  teeth  to  punish 
safety  violators  it  has  now  been  removed. 
The  Oreen  administration  alone  has  made 
Federal  enforcement  a  necessity. 

SPBCIAL  ORDER   GRANTSD 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  tomorrow,  after 
disposition  of  matters  on  the  Speaker's 
desk  and  at  the  conclusion  of  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House  for  15  min- 
utes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

FINLAND 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  correctly  understood  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt)  this 
morning  he  stated  we  ought  to  use  the 
money  which  the  Government  of  Finland 
is  pasring  the  United  States  on  its  debt 
to  import  Finnish  nationals  and  educate 
them. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  United 
States  has  to  o£fer  Finland  in  the  way  of 
an  education  that  would  make  them  bet- 
ter citizens  than  they  now  are.  A  na- 
tion that  has  demonstrated  the  good 
sense,  the  integrity,  and  the  ability  that 
Finland  has  leads  me  to  venture  that  it 
is  pretty  presumptuous  for  a  Member  to 
get  up  on  this  floor  and  suggest  that  the 
Finnish  people  ought  to  be  brought  to 
this  country  to  learn  how  to  live. 

What  would  the  gentleman  from  South 
DakoU  teach  the  Plnlanders?  New 
Dealism? 

But  Is  not  that  the  very  ism  the  piti- 
able Finnish  people  are  struggling 
against  having  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  country  adjoining  theirs,  the  police 
state  of  Russia? 

Too  many  of  our  lawmakers  and  cltl- 
sens  are  suffering  from  a  superiority 
complex  to  be  good  for  the  Nation. 

PULSES.  PAULEY.  AND  EUGENE  METER 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  my 
facetious  query  the  other  day  relative  to 
pulse  had  no  other  effect,  it  seems  to 
have  put  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buck]  to  reading  the  Bible,  either 
in  person  or  by  proxy. 

We  now  know  that  pulses  are  not 
grown  in  Brooklyn.  But  the  thing  that 
interested  me  most  was  these  attacks 
on  Mr.  Ed  Pauley.  Without  defending 
Mr.  Pauley,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Pauley  matter  seems  to  have  had  one 
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effect:  It  seems  to  have  awakened  the 
Rip  Van  Winkles  of  the  Republican 
Party  from  their  20  years  of  p)eaceful 
slumber.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  when  Eugene  Meyer  was  head  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  he  speculat- 
ed through  a  stooge  on  the  exchange  and 
made  himself  rich,  while  squeezing  the 
currency  and  wrecking  the  Hoover 
administration. 

This  Pauley  issue  seems  to  have  in- 
spired a  revival  of  righteousness  that  is 
almost  20  years  overdue. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you — and  I  am  will- 
ing to  join  you  in  it — that  you  go  back 
and  investigate  Eugene  Meyer.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  investigate  his  income- 
tax  returns  for  the  last  30  years.  I  am 
told  that  he  could  not  pay  his  grocery 
bills  at  the  close  of  the  First  World  War; 
but  when  he' got  through  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration was  wrecked  beyond  recovery, 
and  Mr.  Meyer  was  able  to  buy  the 
Washington  Post  to  defend  himself  with. 

That  newspaper  is  now  being  used 
against  the  white  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  stir  up  race  trouble  and 
to  try  to  force  Negroes  into  the  white 
public  .schools  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

It  is  now  being  used,  and  has  been  used 
all  the  time,  to  stir  up  race  troubles 
throughout  the  Southern  States. 

The  other  day  there  appeared  in  it 
an  article  accusing  the  white  people  of 
Loganville,  Ga..  of  burning  Negro 
schools  and  Negro  churches.  That 
charge  was  published  in  the  left-wing 
press  throughout  the  country.  This 
morning  it  comes  out  under  a  UP  date 
line  in  the  Times-Herald  that  a  Negro 
has  confessed  to  burning  those  schools 
and  those  churches  because  he  had  failed 
to  collect  $180  of  insurance  that  he 
claimed  was  due  him.  He  told  about 
pouring  gasoline  on  the  church  while 
his  own  people  were  in  there  holding 
services,  and  then  when  the  audience 
got  out  he  burned  it. 

Anybody.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  any  in- 
telligence knows  that  the  white  people 
of  the  South  do  not  destroy  Negro 
schools  or  Negro  churches;  yet  we  find 
that  kind  of  stuff  echoed  and  reechoed 
In  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  If  the  gentlemtm  would  be 
Interested.  I  can  furnish  him  with  a  rec- 
ord made  by  a  congressional  committee 
In  which  it  is  disclosed  how  and  where 
Mr.  Meyer  got  the  money  with  which  he 
bought  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  was  just  going  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would  be  inter- 
ested in  supplying  that  information  to 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  am  not  defending  Mr.  Pauley. 

Tw^enty  years  ago  I  investigated  the 
manipulations  on  the  cotton  exchange 
successfully  and  saved  the  cotton  farm- 
ers millions  of  dollars. 

I  do  not  blame  anyone  for  protesting 
against  a  man  who  holds  a  key  Govern- 
ment position  speculating  on  the  ex- 
change and  using  the  information  he 
gets  as  a  Qovemment  official  to  aid  him 


In  that  respect;  but  I  say  It  comes  pretty 
late  after  you  gentlemen  have  slept  for 
20  years  on  the  hard  pillow,  supplied  to 
you  by  Eugene  Meyer  of  the  Washington 
Post,  to  arouse  from  your  20  years  of 
imdisturbed  slumbers  and  concentrate 
your  lire  on  Ed  Pauley — shooting  right 
over  the  head  of  Eugene  Meyer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RECESS 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  an- 
nounced yesterday,  it  was  our  plan  to 
take  up  the  appropriation  bill  today. 
The  committee  is  delayed  a  few  minutes 
in  the  final  preparation  of  the  bill.  In 
view  of  that  fact  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House  stand 
in  recess  until  1  o'clock. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  34  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
.until  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Spesiker  at  1 
o'clock  p.  m. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein 
an  address  delivered  last  evening  in  Bal- 
timore by  the  Honorable  John  McCoh- 
MACK,  of  Massachusetts,  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  given  in  honor  of  our  friend  and 
former  colleague,  Mayor  Thomas  D'Al- 
esandro  by  the  Itidian-American  Club  of 
Baltimore.  More  than  a  thousand  peo- 
ple were  in  attendance  including  both 
Maryland  Senators  and  the  Governor  of 
Maryland,  and  I  think  uhat  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Congressman  Mc- 
CoRM.'XK  so  well  express  the  feelings  that 
we  Baltimoreans  have  for  our  Mayor 
that  I  would  like  to  have  his  remarks 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1770)  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? [After  a  pause.  1  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs  Wolcott,  Gamblb, 
Smith  of  Ohio,  Kunkel.  Spence.  Brown 
of  Geoigla,  and  Patmas. 


THIRD    SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1948 

Mr.  TABER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4748)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1948,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1191),  which  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time.  and.  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4748)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  run  throughout  the  day. 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Cannon  1  and  myself. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  I 
could  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  as  to  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  unani- 
mous consent  has  been  secured  to  report 
this  bill  at  any  time. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  correct,  and  to 
take  it  up  immediately  when  it  is  re- 
ported. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  consent  has  been  secured 
to  waive  all  points  of  order  on  the  bill 
Mr.  TAPER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CANNON.  There  has  been  a  gen- 
eral understanding  for  a  day  or  two.  al- 
though perhaps  without  any  specific 
agreement,  that  we  will  endeavor  to  com- 
plete this  bill  today.  It  had  been  our 
hope  to  dispose  of  it  in  order  to  expedite 
adjournment  prior  to  the  holidays.  We 
have  few  requests  for  time,  and  I  won- 
der if  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  con- 
clude general  debate  this  afternoon,  say, 
about  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  TABER.  Well,  If  we  should.  I  see 
no  objection  to  begin  reading  the  bill  at 
that  time.  I  made  no  limitation  in  my 
request  that  there  would  be  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  prohibition  against  read- 
ing the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Then  in  the  event  that 
the  debate  could  be  concluded  by  4 
o'clock  we  would  proceed  to  read  the  bill 
for  amendment? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  hope  that  might 
result. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  desire  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon  1  whom 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  par- 
liamentarians. I  understood  him  to  say 
that  points  of  order  against  the  bill  had 
been  waived  by  unanimous  consent.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
made  the  request. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  In  this  bill  on  page  4 
is  a  section  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Agricultiu^.   We  have  run  short  of  funds 
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In  tbt  RnnU  BcctrtflcaUoo  Mm  ntstra- 
tloQ.  which  Is  ODder  tht  Departi  lent  of 
Af  ticultur*.  Wt  need  at  toM4  $a  M.000.- 
000  to  canr  oo  th«  work  from  not '  to  the 
end  of  the  present  fUcat  Tear.  ^  'e  need 
a  deli^tf ncy  appropriation  o  that 
_\t.  I  should  nice  to  know  If  It  U 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  fro  n  ICls- 
sourl  that  such  an  amendment  w  >uld  be 
In  order  on  this  bill? 
Mr.  CANNON.  If  It  were  term  me. 
Mr  RANKIN.  The  fentlemAr  knows 
whether  U  would  be  germane  ar  not. 
You  have  the  Department  of  Agr  ciilture 
in  the  bUl.  and  the  REA  U  under  he  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  CANNON.  A  bUl  of  this  ct  aracter 
deals  with  many  subjects  of  one 
Is  of  course  open  to  amendi  lent  on 
another  item  of  the  same  class,  t  Is  not 
open  to  amendment  on  proposi  Is  of  a 
different  class.  The  gentlemar  's  sug- 
gested amendment  would  tnvo  ve  two 
questions;  first,  whether  there  w  as  suf- 
ficient Jimilarlty  between  the  su  »ject  of 
the  amendment  and  subjects  ca  Tied  In 
the  bill  to  render  It  of  the  sam;  class, 
and;  second,  then  whether  It  wu  ger- 
mane. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  In  hmrtlest 
sympathy  with  the  gentleman's  imend- 
ment.  Money  loaned  for  REA  Is  he  best 
Investment  the  United  States  ( govern- 
ment can  make  and  ample  funds  should 
be  provided  to  complete  all  pendir  g  proj- 
ects as  expeditiously  as  possible  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mi .  Ran- 
xxNl  has  rendered  notable  and  nvalu- 
able  service  to  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  In  this  field. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Then  the  genUi  man  Is 
unable  to  tell  me  whether  or  no  In  his 
opinion  it  would  be  germane? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Not  until  he  t  as  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  form  in 
which  the  amendment  would  le  pre- 
sented.       

Mr.  RANKIN.    I  thank  the  gem  leman. 
Mr.  CANNON.     Mr.  Speaker,     with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 
'  The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objec  tlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro  n  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  motion  was  agreed  ta 
Accordingly  the  House  resolve    Itself 
tato  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  ti- 1  con- 
aideraUon  of  the  bUJ  H.  R  474J  .  with 
ICr.  Hainms  of  Indiana  in  the  eli  sir. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  >1U. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  firs  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  TABSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  carrlei  pro- 
visions for  certain  Items  with  reference 
to  the  Bouse  of  Representatives,  a  a  item 
for  the  so-called  emergency  f orel  (n  aid 
or  Evu-opean  interim  aid.  an  Item  or  the 
Federal  Security  Administration,  a  a  Item 
for  government  and  relief  in  oc:upled 
territories  imder  the  Army,  and  Ite  oos  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  under 
Indian  Affairs  and  Reclamation. 

The  Committee  on  AgipropriaAlo  as  has 
rediiced  the  budget  estimate  of  $587.- 
000.000  for  foreign  aid  to  Austria,  t  ranee, 
and  ItAty  by  ltt.000.DOO.  I  will  <  ilscuss 
that  In  a  moment  I  will  say  lo  you 
that  the  authorisation  bUl  whldi  was 


pres«»ntad  here  called  for  Interim  aid  to 
Austria.  Prance.  Italy,  and  China.  In 
brlnning  in  the  report  upon  their  bill,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  said: 

Tfcli  Mil  makes  u  poMlblt  for  the  Oon- 
aslttre  on  ApproprlattoM  and  tb*  Oonfr«M  to 
provld*  funds  for  aid  to  Cblns  Just  m  soon 
IS  siMclfle  rtcommtndsUoDs  art  presented  bj 
the  department  of  State,  which  Secretary 
Marsi^all  h*a  indicated  wUl  be  before  Con- 
grces  convenes  In  rsfular  sssskm  hn  January 
1M8. 

With  the  reduction  that  has  been  made 
In  this  estimate,  there  will  be  available 
for  appropriation  for  China  or  for  any 
other  of  the  three  countries  the  balance 
of  the  authorization  of  (38.000.000  when- 
ever a  program  may  be  presented  that 
can  be  Justified. 

Tlie  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
what  wlU  be  the  procedure  with  refer- 
ence to  that.  If  an  appropriation  needs 
to  be  made  for  China,  thorough  hearings 
will  be  held,  and  they  will  be  held  as  soon 
as  tlie  committee  can  give  the  Depart- 
ment an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  situa- 
tion and  make  a  study  of  it  and  make  a 
submission  to  us.  If  they  do  not  make  a 
submission  I  shall  be  glad  to  call  the  com- 
mittee together  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing what  Information  we  may  receive 
from  the  outside. 

With  reference  to  this  bill— this  reduc- 
tion of  $88,000,000  is  made  up  on  the 
following  basis.  The  statements  that 
have  been  made  to  the  committee  and 
the  Justifications  that  have  been  pre- 
sented provide  that  France  out  of  her 
funds,  gold  that  she  presently  has.  her 
credits  that  she  has,  shall  pay  interest  on 
foreign  debts  to  the  tune  of  $26,000,000; 
that  she  shall  pay  Belgium  on  com- 
mercial accounts  $17,000,000:  to  Brazil 
on  commercial  accounts  $3  000,000;  to 
make  an  additional  contribution  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  of  $10.- 
000.000.  paying  out  $10,000,000  for  opera- 
tion of  her  foreign  affairs  and  the  enter- 
tainment that  goes  with  It.  That  makes 
a  total  of  $66,000  000. 

The  thing  Is  set  up  in  such  a  way  that 
If  we  make  the  appropriation  of  that 
amount,  we  are.  In  effect,  paying  the  debt 
of  France  on  those  Items,  and  putting  up 
fund.i  for  her  to  operate  them.  In  other 
words.  If  she  would  use  that  fund  for 
buying  food  and  fuel  for  the  needy,  she 
would  not  be  in  a  position  where  we 
would  have  to  put  up  $66,000,000:  and. 
therefore,  in  effect,  by  making  an  appro* 
priation  of  that  $66,000,000.  we  would  be 
providing  the  funds  to  pay  those  items. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chali*man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CalifomU.  In  effect. 
they  ask  us  to  pay  some  current  debts 
they  have,  in  order  to  reestablish  their 
credit.    Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  it? 

Mr,  TABER.  I  believe  so.  If  we  start 
in  doing  that  for  one  country  we  have  got 
to  do  It  for  every  cotmtry  and  we  have 
got  to  go  down  the  line.  Frankly.  I  do 
not  like  that  approach. 

As  to  Italy,  there  Is  a  set-up  of  $33,- 
000,000  of  invisible  Items.  That  is  what 
they  call  them  in  the  State  Department. 
Those  invisible  Items  are  payment  to  the 
United  States  for  settlement  of  war 
claims.  $5,000,000. 


Partial  repayment  of  Export-Import 
Bank  cotton  loan.  $7,000,000. 

Interest  on  United  States  surplus- 
property  credit,  $4,000,000. 

EHplomatlc  expenditures,  prewar  bond 
settlement.  Interest  payments,  and  mis- 
cellaneous financial  items.  Including  the 
dlplonutlc  entertainment,  $6,000,000. 

In  substance,  we  are  being  asked  to 
provide  funds  to  buy  food.  fuel,  fertiliser, 
and  petroleum  products  for  France  and 
Italy  to  the  tune  of  $88,000,000  so  that 
they  can  use  their  own  funds  to  meet 
those  debts.  In  other  v  ords.  instead  of 
obtaining  a  postponement  of  those  obli- 
gations from  their  creditors,  they  are 
asking  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
pay  their  debts,  and  to  pay  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  France  and  Italy.  To 
my  mind,  that  is  utterly  inconsistent,  and 
I  cannot  go  along  with  It.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
realiae  what  this  part  of  the  bill  involves, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  the  House  of  Rep-  i 
resentatives  realised  what  the  bill  In-  i 
volved. 

Why  should  we.  as  a  relief  Item  de- 
signed to  feed  starving  people,  pay  Inter- 
est on  our  own  debt,  pay  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  French  and  Italian  foreign 
services  and  entertainment  connected 
therewith,  and  try  to  hide  it  under  the  I 
cloak  of  relief  for  needy  people? 

The  United  States  and  all  of  the  other 
countries  involved  are  everyone  of  them 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  In  a 
situation  of  this  kind  there  must  be  I 
world  cooperation  and  sacrifice  by  na- 
tions other  than  the  United  States.  We 
are  willing  to  go  a  long  way.  but  we  ought 
not  to  be  willing  to  bail  out  everybody 
else  and  then  let  them  laugh  at  us.  I 
believe  that  It  is  time  we  began  to  realize 
what  we  are  doing  and  lay  out  a  program 
which  would  have  in  it  some  element  of 
fairness  to  the  American  people. 

The  committee  has  provided  $509,000,- 
000.  with  no  cut  on  the  $59,000,000  that 
was  estimated  for  Austria,  and  a  cut  of 
only  those  items  which  are  manifestly 
unfair,  and  which  we  should  not  assume, 
for  France  and  Italy. 

I  am  frankly  disturbed  about  the 
United  States  food  situaUon.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  comes  before  us 
and  states  that  out  of  an  estimated  crop 
and  carry-over  of  1.490.000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  we  are  goln?  to  be  obliged  to 
have  a  falling  off  in  domestic  consump- 
tion. Food.  810.000.000  bushels;  feed. 
350.000,000  bushels;  seed,  85.000.C00 
bushels;  Industrial  consumption,  noth- 
ing.   Total,  845.000.000  bushels. 

As  contrasted  with  that,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  brings  out  a  docu- 
ment known  u  the  Agricultural  Outlook 
Charts.  1948.  On  page  58  of  that  they 
submit  the  following  table  of  consump- 
Uon  In  the  United  SUtes:  Food.  510,- 
000.000  bushels;  feed.  325,000.000  bushels, 
as  against  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
350.COO.000;  seed.  87,500,000  bushels,  as 
against  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  85,- 
000.000  bushels;  Industrial  uses.  5,000,000 
bushels,  as  against  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  none.  Total,  937.500.000,  indi- 
cating that  the  Department  Itself  is  83.- 
500,000  bushels  apart  within  lis  own 
borders. 
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Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESSN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  On  the 
question  of  food  estimated  for  human 
consumption,  as  far  as  wheat  is  con- 
cerned they  have  estimated  510.000.000 
bushels  which  is  based  upon  a  popula- 
tion of  around  141,000,000  people.  We 
are  going  to  have  next  January  145,000,- 
000  people,  and  on  a  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  3,6  bushels  they  would  need  at>out 
530,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  instead  of 
510.000.000  bushels. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  consumption  for 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year  was  given 
to  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  is  cor- 
rect or  not.  It  was  given  to  me  by  the 
International  Emergency  Food  Council. 
Dr.  Fitzgerald,  yesterday  morning,  as 
360.000.000  bushels.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  that  would  be  refiected  In  the  follow- 
ing 6  months.  I  would,  however,  antici- 
pate that  it  would  not  be  less  than  that 
but  probably  more  on  account  of  the 
longer  period  of  colder  weather  that  we 
will  have  in  the  second  period. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  that  figure 
would  be  closer  to  being  accurate  than 
the  estimate  made  by  the  Department  in 
their  outlook. 
Mr.  TABER.    I  expect  that  is  so. 
Mr.   ROBSION.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBSION.    What  consideration  is 
given  to  the  weather  and  the  crops  for 
next  year?   Is  that  taken  into  considera- 
tion? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  will  get  to  that  In  a 
minute.  On  top  of  that  I  have  a  letter 
before  me  from  Dr.  Fitzgerald  of  the  In- 
ternational Emergency  Food  Council  ad- 
dressed to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  HertsrI.  indicating  that 
904,000  tons  must  go  to  Italy  from  the 
United  States  In  the  last  half  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  as  against  706.000  tons  set 
forth  in  the  relative  program  that  we 
have  been  holding  hearings  on.  indicat- 
ing the  period  is  larger  but  it  comes  out  of 
the  same  year's  crop.  That  indicates 
that  there  probably  will  be  presented  an 
additional  program  for  200,000  tons  of 
wheat  for  Italy,  and  at  least  that  much 
more  for  France  in  the  last  half  of  the 
year,  and  that  would  mean  eighteen  to 
nineteen  million  bushels  more. 

Next  year's  wheat  crop  instead  of 
being  1,400.000.000  bushels  Is  going  to 
do  well  to  hit  1,000,000,000  bushels.  If  It 
runs  1,000.000,000  bushels  the  surplus  is 
going  to  be  small,  if  any.  and  it  is  not 
safe  for  us  to  allow  our  wheat  supplies 
to  become  too  greatly  depleted.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  is 
the  minimum  carry-over  that  we  can 
afford  to  have.  The  present  program  for 
shipments  of  wheat  calls  for  457,000,000 
bushels  to  be  shipped  without  counting 
the  regular  commercial  shipments  in  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  If  there  Is  60.- 
000 .000  bushels  in  addition  to  that,  It  will 
make  507,000.000  bushels.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  339,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  equivalent  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  means  that  there  must 
be  piu-chased.  in  addition  thereto,  be- 


tween one  hundred  sixteen  and  one  hun- 
dred sixty  million  bushels  and  there  Is 
grave  doubt  if  It  can  be  done  without  up- 
setting the  whole  governmental  apple 
cart  and  raising  the  price  of  wheat  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  start  large  spirals 
of  inflation. 

Therefore,  the  committee  has  Included 
a  requirement  that  wheat  shall  not  be 
purchased  for  export  beyond  the  point 
where  there  will  be  less  than  150,000,000 
bushels  carry-over  into  next  year's  crop. 
There  are.  at  the  present  time,  enor- 
mous quantities  of  potatoes,  dried  fruits, 
canned  and  dried  vegetables  and  dried 
and  frozen  eggs  which  should  immedi- 
ately be  placed  on  the  market  so  that 
they  can  stabilize  the  cost  of  living  and 
keep  it  from  going  too  high. 

liiese  surpluses  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
can  very  readily  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  provision  has  been  adopted  per- 
mitting those  items  to  be  sent  abroad. 
The  frozen  eggs  and  potatoes  should  be 
utilized  right  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  out  the  cost-of-living 
situation. 

In  order  to  prevent  that  situation  from 
becoming  absolutely  dangerous  and  in- 
flationary, the  committee  has  adopted 
an  amendment  which  w^ould  limit  to 
$50,000,000  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able to  make  good  a  deflciency  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  books. 

Very  generally  this  bill  attempts  to 
try  and  bring  some  order  out  of  the 
chaos  of  this  foreign  relief  program  and 
to  put  it  on  a  sounder  basis. 

There  will  be  left,  if  this  bill  passes  as 
It  stands.  $88,000,000  of  imused  authori- 
zation \^hich  can  be  used  for  relief  of 
China  or  t$  supplement  any  other  pro- 
gram which  is  within  the  authorization, 
if  it  can  be  JusMfled. 

Making  $509,000,000  immediately 
available  for  this  purpose  is  a  lot  of 
money  and  it,  together  with  the  funds 
that  are  in  the  hands  of  the  beneficiary 
nations,  will  enable  them  to  meet  their 
problems,  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  meet 
them  and  insofar  as  the  feeds,  fertilizer, 
fuel,  and  phosphates  are  available. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  a 
minute  or  two  In  reference  to  the'other 
Items  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H,  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  We 
were  told  on  the  floor  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  interim  aid  bill  that 
no  authorizations  were  provided  in  the 
bill  for  funds  to  France  to  pay  dollars 
to  Belgium  or  to  Brazil.  Now,  I  under- 
stand that  they  were  included  in  the 
estimate  but,  apparently,  erroneous  In- 
formation was  given  to  the  House  at 
that  time,  pot  Intentionally,  but  at  least 
we  were  led  to  believe  there  were  no 
such  dollar-payment  balances. 
,  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  ttfe 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  flve  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  attempted  to  deceive  the  House, 
but  I  do  know  that  that  situation  Is  as 
I  have  presented  it  here. 


In  other  words,  we  are  being  asked  to 
make  that  $88,000,000  of  appropriations 
so  that  France  can  go  ahead  and  pay 
her  bills  and  make  herself  solid — and  the 
same  thing  is  true  with  Italy— and  pro- 
vide for  their  administrative  expenses 
and  the  entertainment  connected  with 
their  diplomatic  services,  which  are  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ours  in  a  great  many 
cases. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  If  we 
do  it  for  France  and  Italy,  certainly 
there  will  be  a  precedent  and  an  obliga- 
tion for  us  to  do  It  for  all  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  Just  what  I  am 
afraid  of. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  also  that  apparently  France  has 
proceeded  to  make  some  payments  on 
her  commercial  agreements  with  Bel- 
gium and  Brazil  and  expects  to  recoup 
them  out  of  the  dollars  saved  by  the 
food  that  we  will  make  available? 

Mr.  TABER.  Well,  she  has  made  pay- 
ments. The  last  part  of  the  question  I 
am  not  sure  about.    It  might  be  so. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  the  one 
table  which  was  submitted  showing 
dollar  requirements  as  of  October  1 
showed  expenditures  contemplated  on 
per  dollar  resources.  $30,000,000  to  Bel- 
gium under  the  commercial  agreement 
and  $10,000,000  to  Brazil  under  the  com- 
mercial agreement,  whereas  the  later 
table  shows  some  of  those  having  been 
paid. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  Is  correct,  but  I 
do  not  know  about  the  recoupment 
proposition. 

Mr.   AUGUST  H.   ANDRESEN.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
that  point? 
Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    France 
had  $125,000,000  set  aside  to  purchase 
wheat  for  the  month  of  December,  and 
when  this  bill  was  dated  back  to  Decem- 
ber 1  for  France,  It  gave  them  the  op- 
portunity to  use  that  $125,000,000  for 
other  purposes. 
Mr.  TABER.   That  I  did  not  know. 
Mr.  V0RY8.    Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr,  VORYS.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
authorization  bill  which  passed  yester- 
day was  exactly  like  the  public  aid  for 
the  $350,000,000  reUef  authorization  bill 
presented  last  spring  in  this  respect,  that 
both  of  them  were  presented  arithmeti- 
cally as  balance  of  payments  bills  in  that 
we  were  asked  to  furnish  by  way  of  relief 
supplies  dollar  needs  in  these  countries. 
so  that  they  could  in  turn  be  able  to  use 
their  own  dollar  resources  for  other 
purposes? 

Mr.  TABER.  Well.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  other  bill  that  way.  I  did  not 
get  that  meaning  of  it  when  it  was  up. 
Maybe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Well,  the  gentleman  does 
know  that  in  the  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  it  was  shown 
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1100.000.000  during  thU  p«rtod. 
waa  that  drAclt  which  wt  were  akked  to 
make  up  nubject.  of  course,  to  ac  Uon  by 
tlM  Committre  on  Appropriation! 

Mr  TAfiXR.  WeU.  I  aKsume  tt  at  that 
If  to  the  report  I  have  not  ««  n  that 
part  of  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
irentleman  from  New  York  ha.s  i  xplred. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

Now.  nith  reference  to  the  r»llef  in 
occupied  territories,  the  picture  ^  as  pre- 
sented thi5  way :  First  there  was  in  item 
of  $237,000,000  for  feeding  the  p<«ple  In 
the  British  zone  of  occupatloc.  The 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  ha^  not  yet 
been  signed  and  not  yet  been  napped 
out  completely.  As  to  that  the  c  ommit- 
tee  felt  that  we  should  presently  provide 
$100,000,000.  so  that  the  feedln  i  could 
go  along  but  that  we  should  res<  rre  the 
other  until  the  agreement  was  signed, 
so  $137,000,000  was  reserved  out  of  that 
Item  for  that  reason. 

The  estimates  presented  call  fo '  a  pipe 
line  which  would  extend  into  the  middle 
of  September  or  the  first  a:  OctJber.  In 
that  territory,  and  there  was  a  o  inslder- 
able  amount  of  money  available  or  that 
purpose.  On  a  monthly  basis  It  figured 
out  to  $81,000,000  a  month.  We  d  ducted 
that  pipe  line  beyond  the  1st  of  .  Iiiy  be- 
cause we  thought  that  was  too  fa  r  i^ead 
for  us  to  make  appropriations.  There- 
fore, we  deducted  $137,000,000  pit  s  $162.- 
000.000.  or  approximately  $26(  .000.000 
from  that  figure,  and  carried  $:  30.000,- 
000. 

These  people  have  a  lot  of  mo  ley  left 
available  out  of  the  $600,000,000  t  lat  was 
appropriated  to  them  for  relief  In  oc- 
cupied territory.  The  amount  ej  pended 
down  to  the  1st  of  December  wiis  only 
$90,000,000.  and  the  amount  o  tligated 
was  $199,000,000.  leaving  a  bal  nee  of 
$400,000,000.  So  that  with  thl^  $330.- 
000.000  we  will  have  available  in  tlat  pic- 
ture $630,000,000  to  spend  from  me  first 
of  December  on.  which  Is  enoum  until 
the  committee  can  have  another  chance 
to  look  It  over  a  little  later  In  the  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gei  Ueman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  woiderlng 
about  this  relief  in  the  occupie<  coun- 
trlec.  For  Instance,  the  other  day  in 
Harrlsburg  a  German  man  who  Is  an 
American  citizen  came  to  me  aid  said. 
"Why  doesnt  the  army  of  occupa  ion  let 
the  German  people  work  and  dc  some- 
thing for  themselves?"  I  said.  *I  dont 
know  whether  they  are  doing  that  i  >r  not." 
He  said.  "I  have  a  brother  over  the  re  that 
wrote  me  and  said.  'It  Is  going  to  ake  us 
43  years  to  rebuild  ourselves.* "  wrote 
back  and  said.  "Why  do  you  say  43  rears?" 
He  said.  "Well,  the  occupation  t  rmy  Is 
going  to  be  here  for  40  years,  an  I  when 
they  get  out,  in  3  years  we  will  I  e  back 
to  normal  Ufe  again.**  Maybe  tiere  Is 
something  in  that. 

Mr.  TABER  There  is  an  aw^f  lot  In 
tt.  and  there  Is  this  picture:  \rhen  I 
landed  In  Germany  there  were  ov<  r  700.- 
000  of  their  most  active  business!  people 


Tofottd  sn  opportunity  to  work 
baeauaa  ttaay  ware  alleged  to  be  Nails. 
W«  and  memben  of  the  Herter  commit- 
tea  which  bad  preceded  ut  thought  It 
was  rather  funny  that  they  had  not  dls- 
posed  of  those  cases.  Before  we  left  an 
order  was  Issued  that  would  reduce  that 
number  by  about  500.000  cases,  which 
might  put  a  good  many  of  those  people 
to  work.  We  have  been  promised  that 
that  would  be  cleaned  up.  but  the  trouble 
Is  that  they  have  too  many  of  these  peo- 
ple who  are  not  American  citizens  mixed 
up  In  those  trials,  and  they  are  very 
hostile  to  the  Germans.  We  are  not  get- 
ting prompt  and  effective  results.  We 
have  been  after  that  picture  with  the 
Department  hard,  and  I  hope  it  will  have 
an  effect  on  giving  those  people  an  op- 
portunity to  go  to  work.  We  have  a  great 
many  things  that  handicap  them  in 
connection  with  their  goinc  to  work. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  When  you  were  In 
Germany,  did  you  discover  that  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  and  Russia  had  with- 
drawn from  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
criminals  and  that  the  United  States  was 
proceeding  against  them  alone? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  did  not  know  that,  but. 
If  that  is  true.  It  ought  not  to  be. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  It  seems  to  me  that 
any  good  will  that  we  have  built  up  In 
Germany  through  the  efforts  of  General 
Clay  would  be  destroyed  If  that  Is  the 
situation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gmtleman  srleld? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  That  Is 
the  situation.  The  prosecution  of  the 
so-called  war  criminals  at  Nuremberg  Is 
being  conducted  by  the  United  States 
alone.  The  British  and  French  are  not 
taking  any  part  in  It  now. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  ought  to  be  ended, 
and  we  ought  to  be  through  with  that 
operation,  and  these  people  ought  to  go 
to  work. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield.  ( 

Mr.  "KNUTSON.  Is  It  not  Just  possible 
that  these  aliens  who  are  employed  by 
this  Government  to  prosecute  these  cases 
do  not  want  to  let  go  of  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  TABER.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  On  top  of  that,  they  do  not 
have  the  right  kind  of  disposition  to  cre- 
ate good  will  and  to  get  rid  of  the  attitude 
that  s<»ne  of  these  people  have  had. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  might  say  In  that  connection 
that  It  is  the  purpose  of  our  Government 
not  to  prosecute  any  cases  the  indict- 
ments on  which  have  not  been  presented 
by  the  1st  of  January.  They  anticipate 
cleaning  up  the  pending  trials  by  April. 
.Mr.  TABER.  That  would  help,  but  It 
ought  to  be  done  more  quickly  than  that. 

I  will  not  mention  the  reclamation 
feature  of  the  bill  because  I  am  going  to 
leave  that  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jotscf]. 

There  is  another  Item  In  the  bill  that 
I  should  call  attention  to.  There  is  a 
small    item    for    the   Federal   Security 


Agtncy  to  Implement  tht  program  for 
seamen's  unemployment  oompensatlon. 
which  was  authorlaed  by  a  bill  pasMd 
here  In  the  House. 

There  Is  also  an  Item  In  the  Interior 
Department  part  of  the  bill  for  the  rehef 
for  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians.  We 
found  a  rather  bad  situation  there,  espe- 
daily  with  the  management  of  the  thing 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  We  were  told  there 
were  1,200  presently  on  relief,  being  paid 
for  out  of  relief  funds  of  the  Department, 
and  that  there  were  3,800  more  who 
should  have  been  on  relief.  They  have 
a  thousand  employees  on  that  reserva- 
tion, and  Included  in  that  group  there 
was  not  one  single  doctor  or  a  single 
nurse,  with  the  exception  of  one  school 
nurse.  Evidently  they  have  a  very  large 
surplus  of  civilian  employees  on  that 
reservation.  They  have  evidently  done 
evenrthing  they  could  that  would  make 
trouble  for  these  people.  For  instance. 
I  am  informed  that  in  1930  there  were 
1,200.000  goats  on  the  reservation  and 
these  goats  were  able  to  livs  off  of  the  pas- 
ture on  the  land.  They  got  meat  and 
milk  and  mohair  from  the  goats  and 
were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
pretty  good  shape.  The  Indian  Bureau 
came  in,  took  the  goats  away  from  them, 
and  gave  them  50  percent  as  many  sheep. 
The  sheep  are  not  able  to  get  a  living  off 
of  the  land.  That  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
according  to  my  information,  is  largely 
the  cause  of  the  distress  among  these 
Indians. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Tabkb] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  four  additional  minutes. 

We  went  Into  that  and  we  found  that 
under  the  law  already,  surplus  products 
in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture can  be  made  available  to  those 
people.  There  are  2  500,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  on  hand  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  available  for  such  purposes. 
There  are  enormous  quantities  of  frozen 
eggs,  dried  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  and 
other  foods  that  may  be  made  available. 
After  listening  to  the  Department  we  felt 
that  $10  a  month  would  be  a  fair  amount 
for  each  of  those  people  who  were  on 
relief.  One  thousand  two  hundred  plus 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  makes 
five  thousand.  We  allowed  $10  for  cash 
relief  for  4  months,  from  January  to 
April.  We  felt  that  the  1,000  employees 
that  they  already  have  got,  amply  took 
care  of  the  situation.  We  believe  we 
have  amply  provided  for  that  situation. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WEUJH.  Under  the  title,  •T)e- 
partment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  Welfare  of  Indians."  is  that 
intended  to  Include  Indians  on  all  Gov- 
ernment reservations? 

Mr.  TABER.  It  is  only  intended  to  In- 
clude this  particular  Item.  Frankly, 
under  that,  it  could  be  used  for  other 
places,  but  that  Is  not  what  our  intention 
is  and  Is  not  what  the  Department  said 
it  would  be  used  for. 

Mr.  VTELCn.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  only  a  few  days  ago  this  House 
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unanimously  passed  an  authorization  of 
$2,000,000  to  meet  the  terrible  dlitreu 
existing  among  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  In- 
dlans.  The  Senate  immediately  passed 
the  bill,  and  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senate  and  the  House  were  unanimously 
in  accord  that  an  authorization  of  $2.- 
000,000  should  be  made.  I  will  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  if  he  feels 
that  $100,000,  payable  from  funds  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Navajo  Indians,  is  adequate  to  meet  the 
distress  existing  at  this  time  among  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  have  analyzed  that 
situation  carefully,  indicating  that  we 
have  provided  $10  a  month  for  each  of 
those  whMn  the  Department  told  us 
ought  to  be  on  relief  or  ought  to  receive 
relief.  If  the  gentleman  has  any  better 
information  than  that,  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  it,  but  we  were  unable  to  find 
anything  that  indicated  any  larger 
figure. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  How  long  has  this 
condition  obtained  among  the  Navajo 
Indians? 

Mr.  TABER.  It  has  been  developing 
ever  since  this  man  Collier  went  in  and 
wrecked  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr,  Taber] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Con- 
gress convened  in  extra  session  with  cer- 
tain definite  objectives  in  mind. 

We  can  enumerate  them  categorically: 
First,  to  avoid,  or  at  least  to  delay,  the 
Third  World  War  with  the  appalling 
wastage  of  billions  of  property  and  mil- 
lions of  lives  which  such  a  war  would 
inevitably  involve. 

S3cond,  to  rehabilitate  and  revive  and 
expand  American  commerce  throughout 
the  world,  but  especially  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Third,  to  stop  the  onward  march  of 
communism  and  thereby  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  form  of  goverrunent,  our  way 
of  life,  and  life  Itself. 

Fourth,  to  support  the  antlcommu- 
nistic  governments  of  western  Europe 
and  Asia  whose  survival  and  mainte- 
nance are  essential  to  the  solution  of  the 
world  problem  confronting  us  today. 

Fifth,  to  save  vast  numbers  of  people 
in  Europe  from  death  through  starva- 
tion this  winter  by  providing  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  food  required  to  sustain 
life. 

Sixth,  to  maintain  the  worlds  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  us.  the  abdication  of  which 
would  leave  world  dictatorship  in  the 
hands  of  a  regime  more  ruthless  and 
barbaric  than  any  which  has  menaced 
mankind  since  the  days  of  Genghis  Khan. 

And  last  and  seventh,  to  establish  and 
effectuate  an  equitable  and  enduring 
peace. 

Congress  assembled  with  these  seven 
objectives  in  view.  They  are,  of  course, 
closely  related  and  integrated;  one  in- 
volves the  other.  Together  they  consti- 
tute a  chain  in  which  no  link  can  be 
broken.  The  realization  of  any  one  of 
them  automatically  involves  to  that  ex- 


tent the  achievement  of  all,  and,  con- 
versely, the  failure  to  attain  any  one  of 
them  affects  adversely,  to  that  extent,  all 
of  them.  If  starvation  spreads  un- 
checked through  Europe  this  winter,  the 
antlcommunlatic  governments,  which  are 
maintaining  their  position  by  such  a  pre- 
carious margin,  will  be  swept  from  power. 
If  they  fall,  communism  comes  in.  With 
communism  comes  Russian  control  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  with  Russian  con- 
trol of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  people  are  in  dire  j)eril 
and  a  defensive  war  of  survival  is  in- 
evitable. 

The  first  step,  the  first  link  In  the 
chain,  is  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
provide  a  minimum  diet  for  famine- 
stricken  Europe.  With  that  in  view  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  brings  in 
this  bill  to  implement,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely or  incompletely,  the  authoriza- 
tion which  the  Congress  passed  with 
practically  unanimity  last  week.  The 
question  before  us  this  afternoon  is 
whether  It  adequately  carries  out  the 
directions  of  the  Congress  as  expressed 
in  the  legislative  bill. 

IjCt  us  not  minimize  the  significance 
of  the  task  before  us.  It  is  neither  sim- 
ple nor  inconsequential.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  tremendous  forces  ahd  inuneas- 
^rable  consequences.  There  are  Mem- 
bers sitting  on  this  fioor  this  afternoon 
who  can  recall  within  the  scope  of  their 
service  here  when  the  daily  proceedings 
were  largely  provincial  and  suflBcient  for 
the  day  thereof.  But  we  are  today  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  fiirther  reaching 
importance  than  any  ever  previously  de- 
termined in  councils  of  State  or  legisla- 
tive assemblies  in  the  armals  of  man- 
kind. And  the  decisions  will  affect  his- 
tory for  all  the  centuries  to  come.  This 
is  the  most  powerful  legislative  body 
the  world  ever  saw  and  it  sits  In  the 
Capital  of  the  nations.  It  has  no  time 
for  petty  trivialities. 

And  the  situation  is  urgent.  LiglUs 
blaze  through  the  night  in  sequestered 
jshipyards  along  remote  Russian  coast 
lines  where  the  latest  type  of  submarines 
are  being  constructed  on  a  round-the- 
clock  schedule.  In  the  Inaccessible 
hinterland  of  Russia  modem  jet  planes 
are  being  fabricated  on  models  perfected 
by  Germany  jiist  as  the  war  was  clos- 
ing. In  teeming  Russian  laboratories 
covering  hundreds  of  acres,  secure  from 
observation,  every  world  scientist  who 
can  be  recruited  or  impressed  is  en- 
gaged in  research  in  every  branch  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  mechanics  in  an 
effort  to  devise  the  most  destructive 
agencies  that  can  be  adapted  to  whole- 
sale devastation. 

And  in  every  quarter  of  eastern  Europe 
and  northern  Asia  millions  of  men  are 
being  trained  and  Indoctrinated  for  a 
war  of  extermination. 

I  do  not  have  to  ask  you  for  whose 
benefit  these  continent-wide  activities  are 
being  pushed  with  such  sustained  and  re- 
lentless purpose.  Fleets  are  being  built, 
air  power  is  being  created,  research  is  be- 
ing prosecuted,  and  armies  are  being 
trained  for  what  purpose?  For  the  de- 
struction of  America. 

"Oh"  some  say,  "that  is  fantastic." 
Certainly  it  is  fantastic.  Pearl  Harbor 
was  fantastic. 


No  one  can  drive  today  through  tht 
wrecked  and  shattered  streets  of  Berlin, 
once  the  seat  of  power  and  splendor,  and 
a  thousand  other  devastated  European 
and  Asiatic  cities  and  fall  to  reallte  the 
fate  that  awaits  every  city  In  America 
the  first  day.  the  first  hour,  we  are  un- 
able to  defend  them,  the  first  day  we  lose 
control  of  the  air.  America  is  a  rich  and 
opulent  country.  Its  cities  are  overflow- 
ing with  treasures  beyond  the  dreams  of 
Midas.  What  a  price  it  would  be.  Such 
spoils,  such  loot,  such  carnage,  such  ra- 
pine, and  plunder  as  it  would  afford  a 
modem  Attila,  such  as  sacked  Vienna 
and  Warsaw.  Certainly  it  is  fantastic. 
But  we  have  lived  to  see  in  our  day  and 
time  scenes  beside  which  the  sack  of 
Rome  and  Carthage  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance. The  Vandals  left  the  marble  mag- 
nificence of  Rome  still  standing  but  in 
Warsaw  not  erne  stone  is  left  upon  an- 
other. It  is  high  time  we  take  these  les- 
sons to  heart. 

Let  us  reduce  the  problem  to  its  lowest 
common  denominator.  Hitler  threw  220 
divisions  against  Russia.  They  were  the 
best  trained  and  most  completely 
equipped  armies  ever  marshaled  in  re- 
view. They  were  ready  to  the  last 
buckle  and  they  melted  like  snow — with 
Russia  taken  by  surprise  and  half  pre- 
pared. In  the  entire  war  the  United 
States  mustered  only  89  divisions  on 
both  fronts.  It  would  require  futile 
months  to  again  mobilize  our  89  divi- 
sions. And  if  they  marched  into  Russia 
not  a  man  would  ever  get  back.  Hitler 
could  tell  you  something  about  that. 
And  Napoleon  tried  it  a  hundred  years 
before  when  Russian  military  power  was 
hardly  more  than  a  shadow, 

"Oh,"  you  say,  "there  is  the  Navy;  we 
have  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world." 
And  you  are  right.  It  is  more  powerful 
than  all  other  navies  combined.  But 
how  can  any  navy  blockade  a  hemi- 
sphere? You  cannot  go  to  Moscow  in  a 
battleship. 

That  leaves  us  only  one  other  re- 
course— defense  through  the  air.  We 
used  it  effectively  in  the  last  war.  We 
won  through  our  superior  production  of 
aircraft.  But  we  are  not  winning  now. 
We  are  turning  out  today  approximately 
2,000  planes  a  year.  While  competent 
authorities  estimate  that  Russia  will 
produce  100,000  planes  in  1948.  The 
ratio  is  2,000  American  planes  to  100.000 
Russian  planes. 

And  no  one  knows  better  than  our- 
selves the  potency  of  air  power.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  we  had  based  on  the 
Marianas  enough  B-29's  in  service  to 
have  destroyed,  with  sufficient  supplies 
of  atomic  bombs,  every  city  In  Japan 
with  a  population  in  excess  of  30,000^ 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
take  10  additional  minutes. 

With  a  superiority  of  98,000  planes 
production  a  year  and  the  explosives  un- 
der production  in  their  all-out  labora- 
tories, how  long  would  it  take  to  destroy 
every  city  in  America  with  a  population 
in  excess  of  30,000?  And  If  you  could  ac- 
complish that  as  expeditiously  today  as 
we  could  have  pulverized  the  cities  of 
Japan  at  the  close  of  the  last  war.  what 
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opportunity  would  there  be  for  r(  cupera- 
Uon  if  all  our  production  centers  irere  re- 
duced to  rubMe  In  the  first  34  h  mrs? 

You  say  it  could  not  happen  to  ns. 
But  It  has  already  happened  to  e^  erybody 
else.  And  if  it  has  happened  on  re  It  can 
happen  again.  And  we  might  b :  on  the 
losing  side  next  time  if  we  are  a  little 
slow  ih  taking  off.  Or  if  we  arc  a  little 
obsolete  in  equipment. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  conditic  a  which 
confronts  us  today.  Not  a  hyp<  thetical 
situation  for  purely  academic  co  isldera- 
tkxi.  It  is  a  condition  which  '^e  roust 
meet  and  with  which  we  must  de  U  either 
now  or  eventually 

In  our  approach  to  this  sltuition  we 
have  two  alternatives.  We  can  <  nter  in- 
to a  race  of  armaments  such  as  ireceded 
former  wars.  We  can  build  mor ;  battle- 
ships, build  more  planes,  drill  m  ire  men. 
and  manufacture  more  guns,  i  .nd  that 
will,  as  usual,  require  some  con^  iderable 
outlay.  In  a  report  Just  relessed  last 
week  a  competent  military  aJthority 
estimated  that  if  we  adopted  a  )rogram 
for  construction  of  planes  suflE  cient  to 
protect  our  borders  it  would  cost  $3,000.- 
000.000  a  year  for  air  power  alon ;. 

That  is  one  alternative.    The  other  is 
to  so  strengthen  the  free  gove-nments 
of  western  Europe  as  to  create  a  balance 
of  power  which,  in  cooperation  irith  us, 
win  preserve  the  peace  of  th(    world. 
That  is  the  plan  which  this  bill  troposes 
to  implement.   We  propose  to  fe<  d  starv- 
ing cities  in  order  to  prevent  tlie  over- 
throw of  non- Communist  gove  -nments 
and  maintain  the  integrity  of  tlu  friend- 
ly powers  of  western  Burope  in  >rder  to 
ntake  them  self-sustaining  and  thereby 
check  the  further  spread  of    lommu- 
nism   and   preserve   the   peace   of   the 
world.    That  is  the  purpose  of   his  bill. 
It  is  in  effect  a  bill  for  national  lefenae. 
But  how  far  does  the  bill  go  toward 
the  aocomplishment  of  that  purpose? 
Presumably  it  implements  the  i.uthorl- 
lation  which  was  given  by  the  C  ODgrcas 
last  week.     Under  that  authoi  ization, 
enacted  after  days  of  exhaustive  debate, 
and  the  rejection  of  numerous  unend- 
BMQts   to   increase   and   decreatse    the 
amount,  we  finally  determined  by  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  vote  that  thi  mini- 
mum amount  necessary   to  im  >lement 
this  program  was  $597,000,000.     3ut  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  i  >es  not 
accept  that  figure.    In  a  report  \  rhich  is 
noteworthy  for  its  verbiage  rather  than 
Its  consequential  conclusions,  it  t  ropoees 
to  reduce  materlAliy  the  amount  pro- 
vided essential  for  food.    The  lef  islative 
authoriattion  provided  barely  en  mgh  to 
supply  the  minimum  food  requiement 
If  it  varied  in  either  direction  it  vas  too 
little  rather  than  too  much.   It  wis  con- 
ceded to  be  the  irreducible  mi  limum. 
8o  when  we  reduce  the  money  carried 
In  this  bill  for  food,  we  to  that  extent 
hamstring  the  i»t>gram  for  Biropean 
recovery.    To  that  extent  we  Imi  air  the 
program  for  national  defense. 

They  say.  "Here  are  certain  hidden 
Items."  There  is  nothing  hidden  here 
at  aU.  All  items  have  been  enus  lerated 
time  and  again.  They  were  fuDy  dis- 
cussed in  the  hearings.  They  an  listed 
tn  the  report.  Let  us  turn  to  pace  4  of 
the  report  and  oonsider  them  oi «  at  a 
time  in  the  Ught  of  actual  facts  ac  d  com- 
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moQ  senae.  having  In  mind  all  the  time 
the  tremendous  responsibility  resting 
upon  Us  to  maintain  the  status  quo  In 
western  Europe.  It  is  not  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  people  starving.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis it  is  a  matter  of  preservation  of  the 
American  form  of  government. 

Let  us  take  the  first  item  in  the  alloca- 
tion to  Prance.  It  is  service  of  foreign 
debt.  And  let  me  correct  here  and  now 
a  misapprehension  under  which  some 
yeem  to  be  laboring  with  reference  to 
these  items  on  page  4  of  the  report. 

There  is  not  one  dollar  In  this  bill  for 
the  payment  of  this  foreign  debt  or  any 
other  of  these  items.  Not  a  penny  pro- 
vided in  the  Wll  or  in  the  legislative  au- 
thorization can  be  used  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. None  of  the  funds  in  this  entire 
list  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  except 
to  buy  food. 

The  contention  of  the  committee  Is 
that  Prance  and  Italy  have  funds  of  their 
own  with  which  they  could  buy  food,  but 
which  they  propose  to  expend  for  these 
purposes.  Therefore,  they  argue  they 
should  use  such  moneys  to  buy  food  in- 
stead of  spending  it  for  these  purposes, 
and  the  committee  proposes  to  cut  down 
the  money  provided  in  the  bill  for  food 
to  that  extent.  But  to  do  that  would 
defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  the  bill. 

This  payment  on  the  foreign  debt  of 
Prance  is  interest  on  her  loan  just  se- 
cured last  year  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank.    All  loans  from  this  bank  must  be 
repaid  in  full  with  interest.   It  was  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose,  and  with  that  in 
view  and  its  cperations  are  a  fundamen- 
tal part  of  the  plan  for  the  rehabilitation 
of    war- wrecked    nations.      If    France 
should  fail  to  pay  her  interest,  it  would 
be  the  first  default  and  would  be  a  dis- 
astrous precedent.    The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  this  bill  invites  Prance 
to  repudiate  her  obligations  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.    The  committee  in- 
sists on  It.    The  action  of  the  committee 
in  that  respect  is  an  effort  to  disorganize 
and  destroy  one  of  the  key  provisions 
for  postwar  recovery  agreed  upon  by  all 
nations.    And  it  proposes  this  astound- 
ing sabotage  without  any  compensating 
advantage.    For  even  if  the  proposal  of 
the  committee  is  adopted  not  a  penny 
will  be  saved.    PracUcally  all  of  the  in- 
terest to  be  paid  by  France  is  due  the 
United  States.   So  we  have  an  jmomalous 
situation  here.    If  we  pay  for  the  food, 
we  get  the  interest.    If  we  do  not  pay 
for  the  food,  we  do  not  get  the  interest. 
It  is  six  of  one  and  half  a  doaen  of  the 
other.    If  we  pay  for  the  food,  it  comes 
out  of  the  United  States;  but  the  United 
States  gets   the  interest   in   the  exact 
amount  it  pays  for  the  food.    And  if  we 
do  not  pay  for  the  food,  it  does  not  come 
out  of  the  United  States;  but  the  United 
States  does  not  get  its  interest — in  the 
exact  amount  it  does  not  pay  for  the 
food.    It  would  be  amusing  if  the  con- 
sequences were  not  so  serious. 

In  the  case  of  the  International  Bank 
loan,  it  is  necessary  that  Prance  pay  its 
interest  and  maintain  its  credit  with  the 
bank  at  all  times  and  especially  now 
when  it  is  making  application  for  addi- 
tional loans  to  help  meet  its  urgent  im- 
port needs  in  the  near  future. 

Take  the  second  Item,  due  Belgium  to 
cover  imports  into  France  in  excess  of 


Prance's  exports  to  Belgium.  Belgium 
herself  is  extremely  hard  pressed.  She 
is  barely  able  to  keep  her  head  above  the 
water.  To  take  food  away  from  France 
for  this  purpose  means  to  sink  both 
Prance  and  Belgium.  And  the  payment 
to  Brazil  is  merely  the  excess  of  Imports 
over  exports  but  it  involves  all  future  im- 
ports from  Brazil  the  discontinuation  of 
which  would  be  disastrous  beyond  the 
comparatively  small  amount  listed.  It  is 
the  understanding  that  in  the  future 
.<;uch  Imports  from  Brazil  to  France  will 
be  financed  on  credit  that  Prance  would 
arrange  to  avoid  the  accrual  of  a  deficit. 

The  $10,000,000  payment  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  is  Prance's  pay- 
ment which  renders  her  eligible  for  ap- 
phcations  to  the  fund.  France  must 
make  this  payment  or  lose  her  standing 
which  would  amount  to  a  disadvantage 
many  times  the  amount  of  her  contribu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon  1 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minuter. 

Let  us  take  the  second  $10,000,000  on 
page  4.  listed  as  administrative  and  other 
expenditures.  They  try  to  teU  us  this 
is  for  entertainment  and  cocktail  parties. 
That  is  thrown  in  merely  to  create  preju- 
dice. The  actual  purpose  for  which  this 
comparatively  small  amount  is  to  be 
used  is  to  maintain  France's  diplomatic 
representation  throughout  the  world. 
France  has  made  tremendous  and  nota- 
ble, and  heroic  progress  in  balancing  her 
budget.  While  we  were  over  there  they 
told  us  that  they  were  going  to  balance 
the  budget,  and  they  did  do  it  in  the  face 
of  seemingly  Insurmountable  obstacles. 
They  have  reduced  expenditures  gener- 
ally and  they  have  reduced  expenditures 
for  this  item  to  one-fifth  of  what  it  was 
in  the  last  quarter.  We  cannot  leave 
France  without  representation  in  the 
chancelerles  of  the  world.  How  can  the 
present  government  of  France  be  main- 
tained, the  government  which  the  Com- 
munists have  made  every  effort  In  the 
last  3  months  to  destroy?  How  can  we 
support  this  upstanding  anti -communis- 
tic government,  on  which  the  survival  of 
western  Europe  depends  If  we  deny  her 
this  small  amount  for  representation  in 
the  other  countries  of  the  world?  Why. 
it  is  absxird  to  even  consider  such  a  prop- 
osition. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  the  $22,000,000  for 
Italy.  In  the  first  place.  $5.00O,0CO  is 
provided  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of 
United  States  nationals  against  Italy 
under  an  agreement  which  was  con- 
cluded in  December  1946,  last  December; 
and  it  is  a  material  scaling  down  of  the 
debts  which  they  owe  our  nationals. 
Shall  we  encourage  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  default  in  its  obligations  to  our 
own  citizens?  Italy  must  do  that  If  we 
take  this  money  out  of  this  bill  as  the 
committee  proposes;  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive. In  view  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
of  surphis-property  credits  extended 
throughout  the  world  we  certainly 
should  not  encourage  a  default  on  this 
debt  which  is  owed  to  our  own  Govern- 
ment, owed  to  us.  If  we  put  the  money 
in  food  we  get  the  money  back.  If  we 
do  not  put  the  money  in  food  we  do  not 
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get  it  back.  Nothing  is  saved.  The 
only  thing  that  we  do  is  to  wreck  the 
basic  foundation  of  the  plan  upon  which 
world  recovery  must  be  achieved. 

Now,  mind  you.  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations does  not  deny  that  the 
whole  $597,000,000  is  essential  to  provide 
this  food.  They  agree  that  the  whole 
$597,003,000  is  essential,  but  they  seek  by 
subterfuge  to  pull  this  $88,000,000  out  of 
it.  and  though  they  do  not  save  a  penny 
but  they  destroy  the  whole  theory  upon 
which  the  plan  for  postwar  recovery  is 
based. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  a  grave 
responsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.<;elf  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  heed  lest 
some  day  we  again  look  back  as  we 
looked  back  after  Pearl  Harbor.  On  the 
afternoon  of  December  7. 1941  how  many 
Members  recalled  votes  cast  against  pro- 
visions for  the  Army,  for  the  Navy,  for 
the  fortifications  of  Pacific  bases?  How 
many  remembered  bitter  opposition  to 
the  League  of  Nations  which  would  have 
avoided  a  war  the  cost  of  which  will  never 
be  fully  tabulated? 

Stanley  Baldwin  and  those  who  fol- 
lov.'ed  him  looked  back*  to  those  crucial 
days  when  Germany  was  arming,  and 
England  slept. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ml.ssouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  WlGGLHSWORTHl. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. America  today  is  confronted  by  two 
outstanding  dangers. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  the  result  of  waste 
and  extravagance  and  the  spend-and- 
spend  policy  to  which  this  Nation  has 
adhered  over  a  period  of  15  years,  we 
are  confronted  by  the  danger  of  serious 
infiation.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  re- 
sult of  decisions  which  have  been  made 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  possibility  of  losing  all 
that  we  thought  we  had  won  after  4 
years  of  fighting,  and  of  seeing  the  wave 
of  communism  sweep  throughout  west- 
ern Europe. 

Either  of  these  results  can  have  con- 
sequences of  the  greatest  gravity  to  this 
Nation  of  ours.  The  role  of  statesman- 
ship seems  to  be  to  try  to  steer  a  course 
between  them. 

During  the  past  siunmer,  like  many 
Members  of  the  Congress,  I  made  a  trip 
to  the  other  side.  In  the  past  I  have 
been  many  times  to  Europe,  at, one  time 
/  putting  in  4  years  there  working  as  as- 
sistant to  the  Agent  General  for  Repara- 
tion Payments,  representing  the  interests 
of  12  nations,  including  our  own,  cred- 
itors of  Germany  as  a  result  of  World 
War  I. 

The  trip  which  I  made  last  summer 
together  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  TaberI  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  IMr.  CannonI,  and  in  part 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSENl .  took  me  to  nine  separate  coun- 
tries all  the  way  from  Turkey  to  Eng- 
land. 

It  resulted  In  interviews  In  the  coun- 
tries visited  with  practically  every  prime 


minister,  foreign  minister  and  finance 
minister,  with  other  ministers,  with  the 
heads  of  banks  of  issue,  with  industrial 
leaders,  labor  leaders,  and  leaders  of 
finance;  and  in  the  Ruhr,  with  workers 
in  the  mines  and  at  the  blast  furnaces, 
and  with  their  wives  and  children  in  the 
housing  about  the  mines.  We  also  had 
the  benefit  of  the  views  of  our  diplomatic 
and  military  staffs. 

Without  going  into  detail  I  heard  sta- 
tistics indicating  the  alarming  rate  at 
which  Russia  is  arming.  I  heard  the  tes- 
timony of  officials  from  the  satellite 
countries  as  to  the  extent  to  which  those 
countries  are  being  purged  under  the 
iron  hand  of  Russia.  I  saw  in  country 
after  country  what  to  me  was  a  vicious 
circle,  on  the  one  hand,  economic  and 
financial  problems  growing  out  of  the 
war  of  the  most  severe  character,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  political  problems  of 
the  greatest  severity  resulting  from  the 
threat  of  communism  either  within  the 
borders  of  the  country  or  immediately 
outside  of  its  borders. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  million  people 
or  more  in  western  Europe,  with  a  pre- 
war production  greater  than  this  coun- 
try, threatened  with  being  overrun  by 
the  forces  of  communism  and  losing  their 
freedom  against  their  will. 

I  returned.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
conviction  that  affirmative  action  by  the 
Congress  was  imperative  and  imperative 
promptly.  I  believe  that  affirmative  ac- 
tion Is  essential  In  the  national  Interest. 
In  the  absence  of  stronger  measures  I 
see  no  other  alternative  at  this  time.  I 
believe  that  a  denial  of  affirmative  action 
at  this  time  would  serve  to  kill  the  spark 
of  hope  that  has  been  kindled  in  western 
Europe,  woul(J  serve  to  destroy  the  prin- 
cipal psychological  barrier  to  the  ad- 
vance of  aggressive  communism  and 
would  invite  the  moving  of  the  iron  cur- 
tain to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  short  order,  with  serious  con- 
sequences to  our  national  economy  If 
not  to  our  national  security. 

Having  made  that  statement.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  qualify  it  as  I  have 
qualified  it  In  other  public  statements 
that  I  have  made. 

First.  I  believe  that  what  we  do  should 
be  done  on  a  short-term  basis,  as  in  this 
instance.  A  long-term  basis  destroys  our 
influence.  A  short-term  basis  is  not  only 
fairer  to  America  but,  in  my  opinion, 
strengthens  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of 
those  countries  that  we  seek  to  aid. 

Second.  I  believe  that  what  we  do 
should  be  so  supervised  as  to  insure  that 
every  dollar  spent  will  be  productive  in 
terms  of  recuperation  and  not  wasted  for 
some  political  purpose  as  has  happened 
so  often  in  the  past.  I  regret  that  the 
time  element  has  prevented  the  setting 
up  of  adequate  supervision  in  connection 
with  this  appropriation. 

Third.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  must  not  do  more  than  we  can 
do  in  fairness  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  To  destroy  our  own 
economy  in  trying  to  help  others  would 
not  only  be  suicidal  but  a  catastrophe 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  entire  world. 

AVAnjlBILITT    EVnnENCS    INADEQUATC 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  sought 
throughout  these  hearings  to  get  some 
specific  evidence  of  availability  in  terms 


of  the  commodities  whidi  we  are  to  pro- 
vide under  this  bilL  I  have  tried  to  get 
simple  tabular  break-downs  showing  tor 
each  commodity  the  amount  available, 
the  amount  of  obligations  against  the 
amount  available,  the  amount  called  for 
under  the  two  programs  before  us  in  this 
bill,  so  that  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  could  see  ex- 
actly what  it  is  we  arc  called  upon  to  do. 
I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  that  information.  There  appears 
to  be  no  single  agency  and  no  single  in- 
dividual in  this  Government  that  can 
present  a  simple,  coordinated  picture  in 
these  terms  of  the  plan  now  before  us. 

The  so-called  Harriman  committee,  aa 
you  will  recall,  was  asked  to  determine 
the  limits  within  which  this  country 
could  safely  and  wisely  extend  aid  to 
western  Europe.  If  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  of  that 
committee  declines  to  take  any  position 
as  to  the  period  after  December  31. 1948. 
and  as  to  the  period  before  that  date 
approves  what  is  requested  only  by  im- 
plication. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Lovett.  was  more  than  cooperative  with 
this  committee.  He  did  his  utmost  to 
provide  us  with  all  information  at  his 
command.  He  stated  specifically,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  in  no  position  to  give 
the  assurance  that  I  desired  in  respect 
to  any  of  the  commodities.  He  stated 
that  he  was  dependent  In  that  respect 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
on  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  both  appeared 
before  your  committee.  Neither  of 
them,  in  my  Judgment.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gave  the  type  of  information  to  which 
the  Congress  Is  entitled  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill.  In  fact,  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  so 
vague  and  required  so  much  research 
that  it  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  hearings  and.  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  yet  been  received  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Army  and  Navy  Petroleum 
Commission,  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
all  appeared  before  the  committee.  One 
supplied  one  piece  of  the  picture  puzzle, 
another  another,  but  nowhere  did  we  get 
a  comprehensive  detailed  statement  such 
as  I  hoped  and  sought  to  obtain. 

As  a  result,  we  are  forced  to  rely 
largely,  first,  on  what  we  are  told  is  a 
table  agreed  to  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Commerce,  and  State,  which 
you  win  find  on  page  229  of  the  hearings; 
second,  on  a  statement  by  Secretary  An- 
derson to  the  effect  that  "520,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  is  a  perfectly  safe  figure 
to  use  as  a  minimum  that  we  can  ship"; 
and,  third,  on  a  statement  by  Secretary 
Harriman,  which  Is  not  in  the  record  for 
the  reasons  I  have  given,  to  the  effect 
that  he  assumes  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce full  responsibility  for  all  nonagri- 
cultural  Items. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  any  long-term 
program  is  considered  by  this  House  I 
hope  that  someone  somehow  will  give  us 
•  a  coordinated  detailed  picture  so  that  we 
can"  understand  and  the  country  can 
understand  exactly  what  is  involved. 
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ency  re- 

I  carries 

the  total 

000.000 


As  bas  been  potnted  out.  the  dll  before 
m  carries  an  apcnt^prtatioa  of  ^509.000. 
•00  for  ImpleiDenting  the  int 
It  carries  an  appropriation 
000  for  Implementing  a 
quest  for  the  occupied  areas. 
certain  other  Items,  bringing 
to  about  $772,700,000.  about  $3l 
below  the  Budget  estimates. 

The  purposes  of  tha  Interim-  ild  bill  by 
this  time  are  well  known  to  ts  all.  If 
jrou  want  a  break -down  of  wh  it  Ls  con- 
^templated  in  the  program,  yoi  will  find 
at  pages  239  to  233  of  the  hear  ngs.  first, 
an  over-all  break-down  lor  all  countries 
Involved;  second,  break-downs  individu- 
ally for  Austria.  Prance,  and  Italy.  I 
may  add  that  no  program  is  ;>resented 
for  China  at  this  time,  the  Stat  z  Depart- 
ment stating  specifically  that  it  is  not  yet 
ready  to  come  forward  with  any  such 
profrram. 

The  Justification  of  the  Stat  i  Depart- 
ment was  oh  the  basis  of  $3284  00.000  for 
France.  $211,000,000  for  Italy,  and  $58.- 
000,000  for  Austria,  with  no  iiing  for 
China.  Too  will  find  at  page;  267.  337. 
and  369  of  the  hearings  item!  led  tables 
for  Austria.  Prance,  and  Italy,  respec- 
tively, showing  exactly  how  th  i  over-all 
figures  were  arrived  at.  estima  «d  dollar 
balances  being  deducted  in  eaci  i  instance 
from  estimated  dollar  needs. 

The  authortiation  bill  which  i  as  passed 
by  the  Congress  yesterday  inc  uded  not 
only  Austria.  Prance,  and  :  taly.  but 
China,  and  It  Is  clear  from  t  le  record 
that  your  committee  was  suppc  led  to  re- 
•erve  part  of  the  aothortzatioi  i  perhaps 
$60,000,000.  for  appropriation  to  China 
vben  a  procrara  for  China  L  received 
from  the  State  Department. 

The  appropriation  togtestec .  by  your 
committee  is  in  the  amount  of  $5094NN>.- 
000.  or  $88,000,000  less  than  tbt :  authori- 
sation. 

I  submit  that  the  reaervatiot  or  with- 
holding of  funds  is  not  only  ju  titled  but 
required,  in  large  measure  at  least,  by 
the  situation  with  respect  to  ::bina.  to 
which  I  have  referred.  If  I  ui  iderstand 
the  gentleman  from  Misaoiri  [Mr. 
Camoifl.  correctly,  be  would  wipe  oat 
all  possible  help  under  this  autl  torlsation 
for  China,  contrary  to  the  expi  essed  will 
of  the  Congress  in  the  auttaoriz  lUon  bill. 
If  $507,000,000  Is  appropriated  for  Aus- 
tria. Prance,  and  Italy,  obviousl  r  nothing 
whatsoever  will  be  left  for  Chi  la. 

The  reaenratlon  or  withholdin  :  of  funds 
to  the  extent  of  $88,000,000  la  I  ased  also 
on  the  fact  that  certain  items  are  in- 
cluded in  the  program,  most  of  which 
appear  to  represent  the  service  of  inter- 
governmental debt  which  migi  t  be  de- 
ferred, and  which  perhaps  migli :  be  more 
properly  considered  in  connecti  m  with  a 
long-range  program.  The  Items  are  listed 
in  the  c<»nmittee  report. 

The  reservation  or  withholdir  g  of  $88.- 
•OOjOOO  makes  it  possible  in  Jinuary  or 
in  February  m  whenever  the  need  is 
demonstrated,  to  make  any  pi  rt  or  all 
of  that  sum  available  to  ChJtia  or  to 
any  one  of  the  other  three  oa  tons  now 
VDder  consideration. 

ICr.  HIN8HAW.  Mr.  Chair  nan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WXIQLaBWORTH.   lyltldtothe 
inm  CaMonitk. 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Would  the  gentleman 
care  to  discuss  for  a  moment  the  occupa- 
tion costs,  or  does  he  want  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  subject  he  is  presently  speak- 
ing on? 

Mr.  WIGOLESWORTH.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  complete  my  statement  on  interim 
aid  first. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Wculd  the  gentle- 
man, then,  when  he  completes  his  state- 
ment discuss  the  occupation  costs  in  the 
countries  occupied? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  shall  be 
glad  to. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  229  of  the 
hearings,  you  will  find  from  the  break- 
down to  which  I  have  already  referred 
that  this  program  calls  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  grains  and  other  food  products, 
cotton,  coal,  petroleum  supplies,  aviation 
gas.  fertilisers,  miscellaneous  agricultural 
supplies,  medical,  hospital,  dental,  anu 
veterinarian  supplies. 

Some  of  these  items  are  in  short 
supply. 

I  wish  it  were  passible  to  give  the 
House  the  exact  situation  in  respect  to 
each  item — that  information  is  not 
available. 

Grain  is.  of  course,  the  major  item. 
The  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture is  important  in  this  connection. 

Starting  with  an  over- all  availability 
of  1,491.000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
deducting  from  that  845.000,000  bushels 
for  food.  seed,  and  feed,  he  arrives  at 
a  balance  of  646,000.000  bushels.  Allow- 
ing 150.000.OCO  bushels  for  carry-over, 
into  next  year,  there  remains  500.000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  available  for  export. 
Using  four  himdred  and  fifty  million  of 
this  total  and  adding  70.000,000  bushels 
of  grain,  he  arrives  at  520.000,000  bushels 
of  grain  available  for  export,  a  total 
which  he  states  is  "a  perfectly  safe  figure 
to  use  as  a  minimum  that  we  can  ship." 

He  also  states  that  the  program  may 
go  to  560,000.000  bushels.  There  remains 
to  be  bought  about  120,000.000  bushels 
of  wheat  and  3,000,000  bushels  of  grain. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  included 
in  his  figures  for  wastage  or  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  Doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  figures  Is  thrown  by  the  conflict 
of  figures  appearing  in  the  committee 
report  and  already  referred  to  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  TabkrJ.  It  is 
clear  that  more  wheat  is  to  be  required 
for  France  and  Italy  than  can  be  pro- 
vided. The  excess  provided  for  must  be 
taken  care  of  in  substitutes. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  commit- 
tee has  inserted  in  substance  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  August  H.  AhorssenI  in  order  to 
Insure  that  there  shall  be  a  minimum 
carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  150,- 
000.000  bushels  of  wheat  for  use  in  this 
country. 

I  invite  your  attention  also  to  the  testi- 
mony in  respect  to  petroleum  products. 
which  shows  that  the  production,  con- 
sumption, exports,  and  imports  are  al- 
most in  balance  today,  and  that  any  of 
these  products  takm  from  this  country 
for  abroad  must  either  come  out  of 
domestic  consumption  or  commercial 
exporis.  I 

The  daily  production  In  America  Is 
8.500.0CQ  barrels  a  day.    The  amount 


said  to  be  required  for  this  program,  if 
estimates  are  correct,  is  infinitesimal — 
1.800,000  barrels  for  the  4-month  period. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
WicGLSswoRTH]  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Other  com- 
modities are  discussed  to  some  extent  in 
the  hearings,  but  for  the  most  part,  as 
already  pointed  out,  we  are  forced  to 
rely  (m  the  table  I  have  referred  to  and 
the  assurances  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
We  Just  have  not  got  the  detailed  infor- 
mation which  should  be  available. 

The  effect  on  our  economy  is  conse- 
quently difficult  if  not  impossible  to  pre- 
dict. It  probably  depends  largely  on 
how  the  program  is  administered. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  goes  so 
far  as  to  Indicate,  at  page  24  of  th3  hear- 
ings, that  in  his  opinion  this  program 
can  be  accomplished  without  any  rise  in 
commodity  prices.  I  confess  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  an  increase  in  the  price  level  Is 
inevitable.  We  must  entrust  the  pro- 
gram to  those  who  will  have  charge  of  It. 

covouiMxirr  and  axuzr  xm  the  occttfxed 


The  other  most  important  item  in  this 
bill  is  for  government  and  relief  in  the 
occupied  areas,  $2:^0,000,000. 

Six  hundred  million  dollars  has  al- 
ready been  made  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  deficiency  request  was  for 
$4SO.0CO.0OO.  Your  committee  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  $230,000,000. 

The  basis  for  the  Increase  requested  is, 
first,  an  item  of  $237,000,000  represent- 
ing the  estimated  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
feeding  in  the  British  zone  in  Germany, 
with  respect  to  which  negotiations  are 
now  pending  between  America  and 
Britain. 

Second,  the  increase  Is  due  to  higher 
prices,  to  decreased  crops  and  similar 
causes.  One  million  foiu-  hundred  and 
thirty -six  thousand  tons  of  crops  less 
than  estimates  have  been  produced  in 
Germany;  453.000  tons  less  than  esti- 
mates in  Japan. 

You  will  find  the  details  of  this  pro- 
gram on  page  144  of  the  hearings.  It 
Includes  food  products,  agricultural  sup- 
plies and  fertilizer,  petroleum  products, 
medical  supplies  and  equipment,  other 
supplies,  services  and  equipment,  pay  of 
civilian  employees,  travel  of  civilian  em- 
ployees and  certain  military  personnel, 
transportation  of  civilian  supplies,  and 
incidental  operating  expenses. 

TTie  reduction  which  the  committee 
recommends  is  reflected  first  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  $137,000,000  In  respect  to  the  esti- 
mated amount  necessary  for  feeding  In 
the  British  zone  in  Germany,  the  com- 
mittee feeling  that  the  $100,000,000  pro- 
vided Is  ample  for  the  time  being,  that 
we  should  take  another  look  at  the  sltxia- 
tion  after  negotiations  are  concluded. 

It  is  reflected  in  a  reduction  of 
$122000.000,  or  two-fourteenths  of  the 
amount  otherwise  available  for  a  period 
of  over  14  months,  the  committee  feeling 
that  it  Is  sufficient  to  make  funds  avail- 
able up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
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to  reconsider  the  matter  of  any  pipe  line 
thereafter  at  a  later  date. 

I  believe  the  funds  provided  for  this 
Item  are  ample  and  that  any  discrepancy 
can  be  taken  care  of  upon  fiuther  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  will  agree  that  the 
two  occupied  zones,  British  and  Ameri- 
can, are  among  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped industrial  areas  in  the  world. 
Those  people  manufacture  products,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  they  turn  those  prod- 
ucts over  at  practically  no  cost  to  the 
Office  of  Military  Government.  The 
Office  of  Military  Government  sets  its 
own  price  at  which  the  products  will  be 
sold,  from  which  10  percent  is  with- 
drawn. 5  j>ercent  being  given  to  the 
manufacturer  in  dollars,  5  percent  being 
assigned  to  the  employees  at  the  official 
rate ;  90  percent  of  the  price,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  going  to  make  up  part  of  the 
cost  of  occupation. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  how  much 
•we  are  receiving  from  that  90  percent 
of  the  goods  we  are  receiving  from  the 
German  local  governments  to  offset  the 
occupation  cost? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  am  sorry, 
I  cannot  give  the  gentleman  any  in- 
formation on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  if  the  industrial 
area,  the  Industrial  heart  of  Germany, 
can  be  started  going  again  that  with  their 
exports  they  can  pay  their  own  costs? 
And  that  unless  they  are  permitted  to 
get  started  on  manufactures  that  they 
can  export  they  will  be  a  drain  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  it  is 
my  opinion  that  a  revival  of  Germany 
subject  to  proper  control  from  the  mili- 
tary standpoint  is  the  heart  of  the  entire 
problem  of  the  recuperation  of  western 
Europe. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that  because  I  was  con- 
vinced in  my  brief  visit  that,  given  half 
an  opportunity  to  produce  peacetime 
goods,  they  could  support  themselves  and 
then  some. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  WORLBYl. 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objsction. 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
my  desire  today  to  pay  honor  and  just 


tribute  to  a  fellow  American  and  fellow 
Texan  whom  we  all  have  come  to  hold  in 
highest  esteem,  a  man  who  as  a  naval 
officer  has  served  his  country  well  and 
wisely  for  42  years  and  who  now  embarks 
upon  a  well-earned  and  richly  deserved 
rest — Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz. 

As  a  youth  in  a  small  Texas  town,  son 
of  a  country  Innkeeper,  Chester  Nimitz 
had  no  more  than  the  average  American 
youth's  advantages.  Yet  through  hard 
work  and  perseverance  he  hsts  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  success  and  fame  in  his 
chosen  profession  and  has  become  one 
of  history's  greatest  naval  leaders  In  the 
long  up-hill  struggle  in  the  recent  Pa- 
cific war. 

His  brilliant  and  gratifjring  success, 
however,  has  left  him  fundamentally  un- 
changed in  character  and  purpose.  And 
the  consummate  respect  he  holds  for  the 
enlisted  man  in  the  service  is  still  second 
only  to  that  which  he  holds  for  the  Chief 
Executive  in  the  White  House. 

His  work  has  always  been  character- 
ized by  his  sound  dependable  judgment 
and  by  unfailing  devotion  to  the  task  at 
hand.  His  calm,  patient,  and  deliberate 
manner  is  contagious;  his  Innate  mod- 
esty and  high  sense  of  loyalty  have  en- 
deared him  to  the  hearts  of  all  hands  In 
the  naval  service ;  and  have  won  for  him 
the  complete  confidence  and  highest 
esteem  of  the  American  people  at  large. 

It  has  been  said  that  two  of  the  most 
valuable  qualities  Admiral  Nimitz  took  to 
the  task  of  winning  the  naval  war  in  the 
Pacific  were  "calculating  common  sense" 
and  a  "stoutly  reasoned  good  opinion  of 
his  fellow  men."  He  has  been  affection- 
ately called  every  man's  admiral.  Know- 
ing him  It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why. 

This  cotmtry  was  singularly  blessed  In 
having  men  of  the  caliber  of  Chester  W. 
Nimitz  to  whom  it  could  turn  for  leader- 
ship and  Inspiration  in  time  of  great 
national  peril  as  well  as  in  peacetime. 
His  very  stature  and  demeanor  was  in- 
strumental in  rallying  the  spirit  and  will 
and  determination  of  his  countrymen  at 
the  most  critical  hour  of  our  history. 
We  In  this  land  will  ever  be  in  his  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Navy  and  the  en- 
tire Nation  will  never  forget  but  will 
deeply  miss  for  a  long  time  to  come  his 
active  leadership  in  our  defense  estab- 
lishment. On  the  occasion  of  his  de- 
parture from  active  duty,  we  desire  to 
wish  him  smooth  sailing,  fair  winds,  and 
snug  harbors  with  many  long  years  of 
good  health  and  abundant  happiness 
ahead. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WORLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  gentleman  has  taken 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  Fleet  Admiral 
Nimitz  upon  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment. It  happens  that  the  Admiral  was 
born  In  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  he  having  been  bom 
at  Fredericksburg,  Tex.,  In  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  on  February  24,  1885. 
He  attended  school  at  Kerrvllle,  a  few 
miles  away  in  the  rugged  hill  country  of 
southwest  Texas.  There  he  gained  those 
lastln<7  impressions  that  followed  him 
throughout  his  great  and  eventful  life. 


The  admiral's  grandfather  was  Capt. 
Charles  Nimitz,  who  was  a  Gefman-bom 
sailing  ship  master  who  built  a  hotel  at 
Fredericksburg  which  had  a  boat  deck 
and  bridge  looking  out  over  the  Texas 
prairie.  With  that  background.  It  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  fall  Into  a 
naval  career,  though  he  first  aspired  to 
attend  West  Point.  Chester  Nimiti 
graduated  in  1905  from  Annapolis. 
seventh  in  his  class. 

The  new  ensign  climbed  steadily  as  his 
fine  qualities  of  leadership  were  brought 
Into  play.  The  story  is  told  that  on  one 
occasion  when  Nimitz  was  an  ensign  and 
was  on  board  a  ship,  the  engineer  called 
excitedly  over  the  tube  that  the  ship  was 
about  to  sink.  "Look  on  page  84  of  Bar- 
ton's Engineering  Manual."  Nimitz  re- 
plied. "It  tells  you  what  to  do  in  a  case 
like  that." 

Those  associated  with  him  have  often 
asserted  that  two  outstanding  qualities 
were  always  present  in  the  admiral's 
service.  One.  his  "calculating  common 
sense."  and,  secondly,  "a  stoutly  rea- 
soned good  opinion  of  his  fellow  man." 
It  has  often  been  said  that  he  was  never 
known  to  become  excited. 

Admiral  Nimitz,  as  we  all  know,  im- 
mediately after  Pearl  Harbor  was  given 
the  formidable  assignment  as  Chief  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  He  directed  the 
painful  task  of  building  up  and  directing 
the  naval  strength  that  smsished  the 
Japanese  dream  of  conquest.  When 
given  that  assignment,  he  was  quoted  as 
saying:  "I  have  just  assumed  a  great 
responsibility  and  obligation  which  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  discharge." 

This  great  naval  leader  received  many 
great  honors  during  his  career.  One 
was  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  by 
special  act  of  Congress.  But  simong  his 
proudest  possessions  is  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's silver  life-saving  medal.  He 
won  it  as  a  lieutenant  March  20,  1912. 
when  he  saved  Fireman  Ic  W.  J.  Walsh 
from  drowning. 

Finally,  the  great  piimacle  of  his  ca- 
reer came  on  September  1,  1945,  when 
Admiral  Nimitz  signed  for  the  United 
States  the  formal  Jai>anese  surrender 
terms  on  the  battleship  Missouri  In  Tokyo 
harbor. 

Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  has  retired.  He 
Is  a  great  American,  a  great  Texan,  and 
one  of  the  great  naval  leaders  of  all  time. 
To  him  and  his  family  I  extend  best 
wishes  and  Godspeed  during  the  period 
of  his  retirement. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WORLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  that  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of 
the  United  States  a  finer  type  of  man 
has  ever  come  on  the  scene  than  Ad- 
miral Chester  Nimitz.  He  Is  a  great 
American,  he  is  a  great  Texan,  and  we 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Texan. 

Mr.  WORLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Admiral  Nimitz  has  received  a 
great  many  honors  In  his  lifetime,  but 
not  the  least  honor  was  the  one  he  re- 
ceived the  other  day  when  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Texas  made  him  admiral 
of  the  Texas  navy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  ttae 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 
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ICr.  MAHON.  Ifr.  Chalrmao,  l«t  me 
ray  this  word  of  tribute  In  behaV  of  Ad- 
miral Nlmtts,  whose  record  wil  always 
reflect  glory  upon  his  native  State  of 
Texas,  and  the  people  of  the  ei  Ure  Na- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  hat  any 
Member  at  this  point  In  the  Ric  sao  may 
have  permission.  If  he  wishes  to  to  so.  to 
make  some  reference  to  the  distln- 
giiished  career  of  Admiral  Nlmlt  b. 

The  CHAnUkfAN.  Is  there  cbjectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemin  fnxn 
Texas  (Mr.  MabonI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairmai .  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  genUemaa  fro  n  Texas 
[Mr.  Maron]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
Involves  something  ihcMrt  of  u  billion 
dollars  In  appropriations.  It  is  tremen- 
dously Important.  It  has  to  do  vlth  im- 
plementing the  foreign  policy  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  at  this  critical  hour  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  all  of  us  are  ;hinklng 
about  the  question  of  forei^  ai  airs  and 
the  ec  urse  that  our  country  shoi  Jd  prop- 
erly follow  to  promote  our  owr  welfare 
la  the  days  that  He  ahead. 

During  my  service  as  a  Member  of 
the  Mouse  one  thing  has  alwi  ys  been 
paramount  with  me,  and  tha ,  Is  the 
question  of  national  defense.  I  lave  felt 
throughout  my  service  In  Cong  ess  that 
our  national  defense  program  tas  been 
Inadequate,  and  I  have  seized  uj  on  every 
pocslble  opportunity  to  try  to  promote 
our  national  security  by  way  o  appro- 
priations and  otherwise. 

Before  the  war.  «rhen  there  wi  re  those 
in  this  House  and  outside  of  th  s  House 
who  were  crsrlng.  "Who  is  af  ra  J  of  the 
Wg  bad  Wolff**  I  was  among  U  ose  who 
took  advantage  of  every  oppor  unity  to 
vote  for  Increased  approprtatmna.  In- 
dodlng  the  Implementation  of  our  de- 
fenses In  the  Islands  of  the  Fidflc  in 
order  that  our  country  might  be  lecure. 

During  the  war.  as  a  membe  r  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  War  Departn  ent  Ap- 
propriations, with  many  of  ny  col- 
leafuea.  I  went  even  to  the  txU  nt.  per- 
hapa.  of  eztratagance  In  an  iffort  to 
make  American  dollars  play  i  major 
part.  If  poaslMe,  la  raving  the  lives  of 
American  fighting  men,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee,  and  f  allowing 
that  phllocophy  of  service.  I  a  [reed  to 
take  the  gamble  with  a  few  (rf  my  col- 
leagues on  the  $2,000,000,000  a  iproprf- 
ated  over  the  years  for  the  atom  c  bomb. 
If  there  is  anything  fundament  J  in  my 
pobtical  philosophy  it  Is  this  q»  stioo  of 
a  strong  national  defmse. 

(Since  the  war  I  have  not  had  >ccasion 
to  change  my  position  on  that  matter. 
On  Jxme  9.  4.  and  5.  1M7.  in  th  s  House 
of  Representatives,  following  ai  imsuc- 
eessful  fight  which  I  had  mad!  in  the 
Committee  on  AppropriatlODs  t  >  get  an 
additional  $40,000,000  for  militiry  air- 
craft. I  offered  an  amendmen  in  the 
House  which  would  provide  tie  addl- 
Uonal  $40,000,000  for  military  air  rraf t  for 
the  Air  Forces.  After  3  days  o '  debate 
we  were  finally  able  to  get  that  amend- 
■sent  accosted.  I  recite  these  facts  in 
order  that  I  may  say  this,  tha ;  In  my 
opinion  the  fordcn-ald  irogram. 
•tripped  of  all  the  trimmings.  Is  nothing 
more  (v  Ibm  tlian  a  nattwial  defense 
program.    IT  I  ateokt  voU  agMns^  Um 


foreign -aid  program  I  would  ^eel  that 
such  a  vote  was  a  vote  against  national 
defense.  It  would  be  contrary  to  my 
record  of  service. 

I  do  not  think  of  this  legislation  as  a 
foreign-aid  bill,  though  of  course,  the  bill 
Is  of  vast  importance  and  assistance  to 
peoples  overseas.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing this  is  an  American  aid  bill,  and  if  I 
may  be  perfectly  frank  about  it.  I  should 
like  to  ray  without  apology  that  my  first 
Interest  is  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  believe  that  if  we 
do  not  look  after  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  nobody  else  is  going  to  do 
the  job.  So.  I  say  without  hesitation 
that  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the 
United  States  is  the  thing  that  prompts 
me  to  support  this  foreign-aid  measure, 
yet  in  supporting  it.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
it  will  not  work  out  perfectly.  I  know 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  those 
who  will  rise  up  and  say.  "Yes,  I  told  you 
so.  I  told  you  that  this  or  that  would 
happen." 

There  Is  not  going  to  be  a  perfect  road 
for  us  to  follow,  but  we  are  standing  at 
the  crossroads,  and  we  inevitably  must 
take  one  road  or  the  other,  and  both 
roads  are  bad  in  many  respects.  In  the 
old  days  of  bad  roads,  when  we  went  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  we 
found  the  traveling  pretty  rough  regard - 
leas  of  the  route  that  we  finally  selected 
for  oiu-  Journey,  and  I  know  full  well 
whichever  road  we  now  take  is  going  to 
be  difficult,  but  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can  to  meet  a  bad  situation.  It  is  one 
thing  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  observe 
errors  which  will  no  doubt  be  made.  It 
is  another  thing  to  find  and  follow  the 
right  road  and  fulfill  the  destiny  of  our 
Nation  in  the  critical  days  ahead. 

Tes,  my  objective  is  the  welfare  of  our 
own  people,  and  of  coiu-se  we  have  many 
Americans  who  are  in  want  and  distress 
today.  I  would  not  ccmsider  supiwrting 
this  bUl  if  I  did  not  think  that  this  bUl 
was  in  their  true  interest.  I  admit  that 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  all  we  can  do  in  this 
sort  of  situati(»i  is  to  follow  our  best 
Judgment  and  do  the  best  we  can  under 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances. 

Is  there  anyone  in  America,  or  any- 
where else  for  that  matter,  who  would 
think  that  Qen.  George  Marshall,  our 
Secretary  of  State,  would  be  concerning 
himself  so  much  about  a  foreign-aid 
program  imless  he  had  in  mind  the  mili- 
tary security  and  national  defense  of  this 
coimtry?  He  has  spent  his  life  studying 
and  working  and  fighting  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  Like  any  nor- 
mal person,  he  undoubtedly  has  humani- 
tarian impulses,  but  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  his  major  objec- 
tive is  the  welfare  and  military  security 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

I  have  all  sympathy  for  the  suffering 
and  hungry  peoples  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing those  in  oiu:  own  country.  I  am  not 
imi>atient  with  the  impulses  of  humani- 
tarianism.  It  is  all  a  very  wonderful 
thing,  and  that  is  and  should  be  a  con- 
sideration in  this  matter,  but  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  there  are  motives  more  com- 
piling than  humanitarian  motives 
which  Impel  me  to  support  tdhis  Amer- 
ican aid  bill  today. 

Not  only  am  I  interested  in  the  security 
of  our  country  In  a  military  stose.  I  am 


Interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  In  trying  to  make  up  my 
mind,  and  I  have  been  much  disturbed 
about  this  question,  as  have  all  of  you. 
I  have  tried  to  detach  myself  from  senti- 
mentalism  and  think,  shall  I  say,  in  a 
cold-blooded  way  about  the  welfare  of 
this  country  and  the  interest  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  If  we  fall  In  our 
efforts  to  help  bolster  up  the  free  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe,  then  what  hap- 
pens? In  other  words,  if  Moscow  moves 
in  and  takes  over  western  Europe  and 
the  iron  curtain  moves  to  the  Atlantic, 
what  happens  to  us  in  a  financial  way? 
Overnight,  we  would  have  to  come  before 
the  Congress  and  say,  "Lat  us  have  an 
additional  appropriation  of  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  billion  dollars  for  national  de- 
fense in  addition  to  what  we  now  have." 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  American  taxpayer  that 
we  undertake  to  help  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  free  countries  of  western 
Europe  and  prevent  the  iron  curtain  from 
moving  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  So  when 
I  speak  about  this  matter  today  I  speak 
as  one  who  proposes  to  carry  on  his  long- 
established  record  of  national  defense, 
and  as  one  who  is  concerned  about  the 
American  taxpayer,  in  short  the  financial 
and  military  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  well  know  that  if  this  foreign-aid 
program,  which  I  hope  will  prove  to  be 
an  American-aid  program,  fails,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  double,  treble,  or 
quadruple  immediately  the  vast  appro- 
priations which  we  are  presently  mak- 
ing for  our  Army,  our  Air  Forces,  and 
our  Navy.  So  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  taxpayer  that  the  money 
we  spend,  considerable  as  it  may  be. 
achieves  the  results  we  seek,  because 
if  this  money  fails  then  it  may  be  a 
mere  pittance  compared  to  the  multi- 
plied billions  which  will  be  necessary 
overnight  in  the  event  that  Moscow 
moves  into  Paris  and  Rome,  and  the 
other  capitals  of  western  Europe  and 
begins  to  marshal  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  that  great  section  of  the 
world  against  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Secretary  Marshall  has  not  said  that, 
but  how  can  we  look  at  the  ominous 
world  situation  and  come  to  any  other 
conclusion? 

In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Herter  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  I  was  among  those  who  made 
some  study  of  the  situation  in  Europe. 
While  in  Italy  I  heard  much  of  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Palmero  Togliatti,  a 
citixen  of  Italy  and  a  powerful  Com- 
munist leader.  He  had  received  years 
of  training  in  Moscow.  He  is  the  lead- 
ing Commimist  in  Italy.  He  was  trying 
and  threatening  to  take  charge  of  the 
government  of  Italy  by  threats  of  force 
and  violence.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
beUeves  that  if  we  can  do  so.  it_  will 
save  us  money  and.  perhaps  American 
lives  in  the  long  run  if  we  can  prevent 
the  Communists  from  taking  over  the 
coimtries  of  western  Europe. 

What  is  communism?  Books  have 
been  written  about  it,  and  I  certainly 
would  not  tmdertake  to  define  it.  but 
communism  in  the  sense  I  am  talking 
about  it  is  this  sort  of  thing:  It  moves 
Into  other  countxies  from  Moscow  and 
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wherever  It  may  be  found  In  the  world 
it  is  joined  up  with  Russia.  It  Is  never 
detached  from  Moscow.  It  takes  over  a 
government.  It  first  gets  control  of  the 
police  force  and  the  army.  Then  it 
makes  little  difference  what  the  majority 
of  the  people  think  because  when  com- 
mimism  comes  in  freedom  of  speech  goes 
out  the  window  and  freedom  of  the  press 
is  no  more  and  freedom  of  religion  is 
suspended  as  well  as  free  elections. 

In  America,  if  the  people  do  not  like 
the  Democrats  they  vote  them  out  and 
vote  in  the  Republicans,  and  If  they  do 
not  like  the  Republicans  they  make  an- 
other change  at  the  next  election.  That 
is  the  American  way.  That  is  democ- 
racy. Not  so  with  communism.  If 
communism  takes  over  western  Europe 
the  people  cannot  vote  it  out  at  the  next 
election.  It  is  dependent  upon  military 
forces  and  dictatorship  and  the  opposi- 
tion leaders  are  liquidated.  Can  we  af- 
ford to  take  the  risk  of  letting  freedom 
of  speech,  free  elections,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, and  freedom  of  the  press  be 
snuffed  out  in  the  countries  of  western 
Europe?  I  am  one  of  those  who  believes 
that  if  we  have  trouble  In  the  future,  it 
will  be  most  desirable,  if  not  essential, 
to  have  someone  on  our  side.  I  do  not 
think  America,  as  great  as  she  is,  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  undertaking  to 
stand  alone  in  the  world.  We  cannot 
afford  it  from  a  military  standpoint, 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  from  a  po- 
litical standpoint,  or  any  other  stand- 
point. So  that  is  the  reason  I  say  I  am 
interested  in  the  success  of  this  program 
which  I  call  by  what  I  hope  may  be  its 
true  name,  an  American-aid  program. 

Now,  I  would  not  want  our  country  to 
take  over  the  governments  of  western 
Europe.  I  do  not  want  them  to  be  pup- 
pets of  the  United  States  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  I  only  want  them  to  t>e  free 
and  independent  in  order  that  they  may 
cooperate  with  us  and  not  work  against 
us  in  the  perilous  days  that  lie  ahead. 

Yes.  America  must  make  a  choice.  We 
can  either  pull  out  of  Europe,  or  we  can 
stay  in  Europe.  Are  we  willing  so  soon 
after  the  victory  has  been  won  at  so  great 
a  price  in  life  and  treasures  to  walk  away 
from  the  victory  which  has  been  won? 
I  say  no,  we  are  not  willing  to  do  that. 
Oh.  yes.  we  can  knock  out  the  funds  in 
this  bill  for  aid  to  civilians  In  occupied 
areas  of  Germany.  We  do  not  have 
control  of  the  so-called  bread  basket  of 
Germany,  but  we  do  have  control  of  the 
industrial  heart  of  Germany.  We  can 
save  several  hundred  million  dollars  by 
pulling  out  of  Germany — but  If  we  pull 
out  of  Germany  and  turn  over  the  indus- 
trial heart  of  Germany  and,  the  indus- 
trial heart  of  Europe  to  Moscow,  we  will, 
perhaps,  be  making  one  of  the  most 
fatal  and  tragic  mistakes  that  was  ever 
made  by  any  country,  because  whoever 
writes  the  ticket  in  the  indiistrial  heart 
of  Germany  and  in  the  industrial  heart 
of  Europe  will  have  a  significant  part  in 
writing  the  ticket  in  Paris,  in  Rome,  in 
Belgium,  in  Holland,  eventually  in  Lon- 
don and  all  Western  Europe. 

There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  why 
all  thoughtful  Americans  are  concerned 
these  days  about  the  international  situ- 
ation. If  our  present  program  succeeds 
it  will  be  cheaper  in  the  long  ruft,  expen- 


sive as  It  is,  to  stay  in  Europe  and  take 
the  leading  part  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  helping  to  save  our  cotmtry 
from  the  threat  of  a  third  world  war. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "Why  don't 
we  ignore  Europe  and  look  after  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States?"  Unfor- 
timately,  that  is  not  possible.  We  have 
learned  from  two  world  wars  that  you 
cannot  Ignore  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  at  the  same  time  look  after  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States.  To 
ignore  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  ignore 
Europe,  and  look  after  the  best  Interest 
of  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  is 
as  contradictory  as  trying  to  ride  in  oppo- 
site directions  at  one  time. 

The  thing  that  is  desperately  impor- 
tant is  the  prevention  of  World  War  HI. 
If  we  fail  to  prevent  a  third  world  war, 
then  all  our  hopes  and  dreams  of  happi- 
ness and  security  will  be  shattered.  It 
is  in  the  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
contribute  toward  peace  and  security 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  vote  for  this  legislation 
when  the  vote  is  taken  ttanorrow.  I 
would  be  the  last  man  who  would  want 
to  weaken  the  United  States.  The  object 
Is  to  strengthen  the  United  States.  That 
is  what  this  bill  is  about— to  strengthen 
and  not  to  weaken  the  United  States.  It 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  for  a  man 
to  leap  into  the  stream  to  save  a  drown- 
ing man  If  he,  too,  will  also  drown. 

Now,  what  have  we  shipped  abroad? 

We  shipped  abroad  40  percent  of  our 
wheat  last  year.  We  could  have  kept  the 
611,000,000  bushels  of  grain  which  we 
exported,  in  the  United  States.  We  could 
have  said  to  those  starving  people — and 
that  is  a  consideration — "We  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  your  plight.  Starve  if  you 
care  to."  We  could  have  taken  that  atti- 
tude and  drawn  our  cloak  about  us  and 
kept  our  611,000,000  bushels  of  grain  at 
home,  and  threatened  with  bankruptcy 
the  economy  of  many  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  We  did  not  need  it  for 
American  consumption.  We  provide  in 
this  bill  for  a  carry-over  of  150,000.000 
bushels  of  wheat.  Did  this  course  of  ac- 
tion unduly  deplete  our  country?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Well,  we  exported  a  lot  of  other  things. 
■  Our  manufacture!^,  who  make  trucks 
and  automobiles  and  one  thing  and  an- 
other, have  been  sending  a  limited  num- 
ber of  such  things  abroad.  I  have  seen 
them  in  Europe.  Our  businessmen  want 
to  keep  contact  with  their  customers 
overseas,  because  they  are  looking  to  the 
future.  They  want  to  stay  In  world  mar- 
kets. This  should  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  American  industry,  American  labor, 
and  the  American  farmers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  was  not  shocked  to 
see  some  of  the  products  of  American 
labor  and  industry  in  Europe.  I  was  glad 
to  see  them  there.  I  hope  we  may  have 
in  the  future  a  good  market  for  our  farm 
and  industrial  products  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  I  am  sorry  we  do  not,  at  pres- 
ent, have  enough  to  meet  our  own  needs 
and  the  needs  of  others.  I  am  sorry  that 
we  have  to  wait  for  some  of  these  things, 


but  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  continued  ex- 
portation of  some  of  our  production. 
Not  everything  that  goes  abroad  is  given 
away  or  sold  on  credit.  We  are  selling 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  products 
abroad  for  cash. 

I  am  told  that  our  exports  to  the  16 
western  European  nations  during  1946, 
which  they  could  not  pay  for  with  their 
exports,  amounted  to  only  about  2  per- 
cent of  otir  total  national  production. 
We  must  all  agree  that  there  have  been 
some  dislocations  at  home  by  reason  of 
our  foreign  policy  but  certainly  we  have 
not  wrecked  our  economy  by  the  course 
which  we  have  thus  far  pursued.  We 
must  exercise  great  care  in  safeguarding 
our  own  resources. 

In  this  interim-aid  bill  we  provide 
some  money  for  petroleum  products. 
Down  in  Texas  we  produce  40  percent 
of  the  petroleum  products  produced  in 
the  United  States.  Some  of  you  in  the 
East  are  concerned  about  fuel  oil,  and 
there  is  a  shortage  of  fuel  oIL  How  much, 
fuel  oil  is  provided  for  in  the  Interim-aid 
bill  now  before  us?  One  one-thousandth 
of  1  percent  of  our  fuel  oil  production  is 
included  in  the  bill,  and  about  one-third 
of  1  day  of  our  production  of  petroleum 
products  as  a  whole  is  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  able  col- 
league. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  If  the 
gentleman  represented  a  district  where 
the  temperatures  occasionally  flirted 
with  zero  and  he  got  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent who  raid: 

Some  years  ago.  and  years  before  the  war. 
I  put  an  tril  burner  In  my  house  and  that  la 
the  only  way  I  have  of  beating  my  house, 
but  now  I  cannot  buy  any. 

And  you  wrote  him  and  told  him  that 
he  should  not  worry  because  this  pro- 
gram provided  for  exporting  only  one 
one-thousandth  of  1  percent  of  our  oil 
production,  do  you  suppose  that  would 
help  him  keep  warm? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  have  the  great- 
est sympathy  for  the  man  because  he  is 
undoubtedly  confronted  with  a  difficult 
situation  and  I  would  do  eveiything  In 
my  power  to  be  of  assistance  to  him.  Per- 
haps I  would  write  him'about  like  this: 

Dbab  Bill:  I  am  glad  to  have  your  lett«r. 
It  18  true  that  there  la  aome  maocy  in  tha 
interim-aid  bill  for  petroleum  products.  We 
are  exporting  oil  but  we  are  importing  aa 
much  or  more  oU  than  we  export.  In  tha 
Interim-aid  WII  we  provide  for  an  exporta- 
tion of  one  one-thousandtba  of  1  percent 
of  our  fuel-oil  production.  It  la  apparent 
that  whether  we  do  or  do  not  export  this 
relatively  amall  quantity  of  oil  there  la  atill 
going  to  be  a  shortage.  One  ooe-thouaandtha 
of  i  percent  of  our  production  la  not  enough 
to  take  care  of '  you  and  numercrua  others 
who  are  In  need  of  more  adequate  supplies. 

EpealEing  of  oU.  American  interests  in 
Arabia  have  control  of  one  of  the  largest 
oil  reservM  in  the  world — if  not  the  largest. 
Petroleum  ia  an  essential  prodiict  in  indus- 
try and  in  war  and  it  is  important  that  we 
try  to  prevent  our  lifeline  to  that  oil  from 
being  cut  by  an  unfriendly  nation.  It  would 
be  very  Injurious  to  our  national  defense 
plan.  As  you  know,  many  warnings  have 
been  published  to  the  effect  that  there  Is  a 
tonporary  shortage  of  fuel  oil  and  that  peo- 
ple should  delay  inftalling  fuel  oil  ftimaccs. 
However,  I  note  that  yours  was  Installed 
several  years  ago. 
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l«t  m«  My  whUa  wt  ar*  Ulklng 
tbat  wt  Art  trjmg  tn  our  vork  h«r< 
•fMr  tlM  IMM  iBMrwl  0(  AsMrtea 
p«r«i«ly  MMd  lo  prvtwi  •  third 

HMI  to  do  mat  WMM  MWlflMM  Will  t 

~Mff  M  4Bttr  part,  but  I  bop*  a  wa; 

to  fMMtff   tb«   kUUAtlon    wt 

Ui4 1  VMUd  Ilk*  to  tMlal  In 
psMiot*.    t  tfo  BM  wtni  your  bof 
Mlghbor't  tof  to  Imv*  to  ro  furth 
■fiin.    If  wo  fOuM  ipcnd  bilUoru  u 
10  VIH  th*  war  I  199\  that  w«  can 
I  ttw  hMiHlr«4  miuiont  now 
our  hoyi  oi  hosM  tntf  prtvtnh 


Al  tny  raU,  If  I  woro  In  iha 


et  the  |rntl<mikn  from  flouUi  P>Hoi«,  I 
WfVMI  it.  ha  I  am  aura  ihe  nUla  ftoUo^ 
■Mm  (Ml  (torn*  I  woiiici  do  ih(  boat  I 
NuM  !•  trtvlilt  iniurmaiiiM>  i  nd  »«. 
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4bout  oU 

to  look 

W«  dea> 

w|)rld  war 

nacca« 

can  b« 

tch  you 

any  way 

your 

to  fight 

dollara 

VoN  to 

o  try  to 

futur* 


ind 


MMltlon 


nmi  Mor*  (Mn  tdii  rfiMMMlllMMf 


^vwwt  w^m  wff 


Itm  aura 

V  I'    ip 
ii>l  I  III  M 

ta  toAii 
I'd!  hln 
vm  lit  thaptiuhhy  aAil  milli^ 


Imp  him  itiular  ih«  firtmnilMfiii. 

Mr.  OMI  •(  Nyih  DiktM.  I 

I  ItnMiwii  hM  «Mi««ii«(i  •  vi 

•H«W0f    lit  tisA-l  u  miit^i  »> 

\U  htti  whil*  III*  laii»r  i4  iiM 

lUl  MMlilf.  hnw  will  ihh  ntMh 

i  Urgt  KIM)Hi>r  of  rnw«.  Ut*  w  oln  iiii* 
Ihtl  wh#n  ha  cannot  watm  IIh  waiar 
thvy  drtnit  in  frrraini  Wfattv-r,  *lip  milk 
yttld  foaa  down  attarpty,  Wtml  u  he  to 
dot 

I  MkMl  lh«  «ama  quratlon  of  Iha  Un- 
dtr  tttrtUry  of  fliati*  in  our  l  rarlnia 

vhrthrr 
ot.  Ho 
1^  altua* 
nace  In 


Iht  oihtr  dajr>    I  ^m  not  Kurt 

hl«  aniwtr  woa  on  tha  record  or  i 

a*id  that  ha  could  apprcdala  tli 

ilon  brcau.ie  hr  too  hai  an  oil  fu 

hli  own  home  but  he  haa  a  couikle  opan 

haarth  flreplacca  ao  hla  family  c|in  ketp 

warm 

Howaver.  the  icotlcnun  rnf(rred  to 
tht  rtatrvea  of  oU.  In  the  he:  rinia  X 
aiikrd  the  AMiatant  to  the  Beer  tary  of 
the  Interior  to  supply  figures  on  our  re* 
Bfr/en  of  liquid  fuels  tn  oil  sh  tie  and 


lignite.    The  flgurrn  came  too  lai 
tn  the  hearings,  but  I  have  the  Ir 
hope  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  rrccArd.    He 
said  the  amount  of  liquid  fuel  ^e  could 
obtain  from  shalea  la  f)ve  times 
exlttlng  petroleum  deposits  and 


uld  fuel  wc  could  obtain  from  llgi  Ite  coal 


was  28  times.    80  the  60  years  ei 

for  the  petroleum  reserve*  can 
mented  by  these  other  sources  ( 


futl.  and  It  aaema  to  me  in  pr  serving 
the  tndepoodtnet  and  freedom  of  the 
United  Statii  It  wotild  be  bettei  to  de- 
velop those  rcaourcea  of  shale  am  lignite 
than  to  depend  upon  that  tenuou|  line  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  think  we  shduld  de 
pend  on  all  available  resources     I  be- 
lieve tn  trying  to  look  after  ever/  even- 
tuality as  bciit  we  can.    I  believe  wa  art 
going  to  be  able  to  come  througl . 

Now  there  are  tha^e  who.  perlt  ipa  like 
tlM  gtntlf man.  cannot  get  all  the  fuel  oil 
Utty  want,  and  some  who  are  saying, 
"Who  won  the  war,  after  all?"  ]  n  going 
with  members  of  the  Hcrter  co  nmlttee 


from  England  over  the  North 
Berlin  by  plane  we  were  served 
lunch.    By  that  time  we 


very  conscious  of  the  fiet  that 


there  waa  a  ahortaf e  of  food  In 


B  to  put 

ter  and 


that  of 
the  llq- 


imated 
}e  aug- 
f  liquid 


Sea  to 
a  Uttlf 
had  all 


luropo. 


Wa  did  not  want  to  waate  anyt  ilng.    X 
taid  to  tha  atrgaant,  "X  do  not  ^etd  all 


this  food.  Is  there  not  some  way  you 
couid  save  part  of  It?"  He  said.  "Do  not 
bother  about  that.  Congressman:  when 
we  land  in  Berlin  and  throw  this  stuff  out 
of  the  plane  the  Germans  wiU  lick  the 
platter  clean."  I  thought  then,  and  I 
aay  now.  I  would  halt  to  contemplate  the 
altuatlon  bdng  rtvtntd  and  an  occupy- 
ing fo«  balBf  la  control  of  my  own  coun- 
try and  AmoHean  boyi  and  girls  having 
to  llek  the  platter  clean  of  an  Invading 
and  occupying  fore*  tn  an  alXevt  to  sus- 
tain life.  So,  deapttt  our  duappolnt- 
mMU,  I  lay  that  tha  vlolory.jifur  all. 
WM  Ml  s  hoUow  vtotory.  Bu|  wt  mual 
Miko  llM  vtoionr  rare. 

X  am  Just  as  impatlmt  with  Europeans 
as  are  many  tUMNTi.  I  do  not  )tka  many 
thiitNi  that  trt  IrtiwpiMiitt  in  Ruropa. 
Iihiiik  wt  would  Ailiti*  tn* 

UU  If  Wf  mjii  Mftly  nituMi  I iiut 

wt  iMintl  mNnI  Mii  lUNury.  11  1  <  <  >«*y 
M  kg  frUi9«i  it  Mil  k^y,  "Why  ^  y< 

ihf  rfMNis  Mf  BttitiN  triMii  ii 

E)t  itito  lit  •uiUvAiini  ihttir  Tfth 
MtMtiitkMlhAVltovi 
.  IUy«lilhiyftNifliir(l< 
ihay  van  iti  M  UMpMiVM.    I  kixiw 

Ihtrt  art  a  lot  ol  MliMM  and  malad* 
JuHMMilii.  Bui  II  doM  not  bihoovt  us 
to  nay,  "You  would  havp  everythinii  ynu 
need  If  yuu  would  Juit  go  to  worit,"  We 
have  bttn  working  pretty  wall  in  this 
country  and  wa  cannot  gat  all  tht  now 
automubilns  wa  want.  We  have  been 
working  pretty  well  but  we  cannot  get 
boxcars  tn  move  our  gram.  We  have 
quite  a  lot  of  factories  and  they  are  In 
operation,  but  they  cannot  produce  all 
the  gadgets  wo  want  oven  in  this  country. 
Why.  one  raid  over  England  dcstroytd 
2,000  factories.  Not  a  bomb  dropped  In 
this  country  on  an  American  boxcar  or 
upon  an  American  factory;  yet  with  all 
our  power  and  Ingenuity  we  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  all  of  our  local  de- 
mands. 

It  is  impossible  to  expect  pOople  who 
have  been  devastated  by  war,  countrtas 
wherein  90  percent  of  the  traniportatlon 
facilities  have  been  destroyad.  where 
cities  have  boon  burned  and  hundreds  of 
factories  wrecked,  to  produce  within  a 
few  months  everything  they  require. 
The  devastated  countries  have  not  fully 
recovered.  They  will  not  recover  for 
many,  many  years,  though  rgmarkable 
proffrtM  toward  recovery  has  bota  made 
In  many  of  the  areas  overseas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  Kvnileman  three  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
all  learned  by  sad  and  bitter  exportance 
that  weakness  and  appeasement  art  not 
slgnpoaU  on  the  road  to  ptaof.  Wtak- 
ness  and  appeasement,  on  tht  contrary, 
are  signposts  on  the  road  to  war.  80  we 
must  stand  firm,  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  with  a  bad  situation  and  we  must 
expect  disappointments  in  the  future  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  them. 

The  morning  paper  announcing  as  It 
did  the  break-up  of  the  Coaltrtnet  of 
Foreign  Ministers  tn  London  only  adds 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  we  must  as- 
sume our  position  as  the  dominant  power 
on  earth  in  promoting  peaot.  ■tctU'lty, 
and  stability.    It  Is  not  so  muoh  a  quts- 


tlon  of  helping  people  in  far  away  lands, 
rather  It  Is  a  question  of  helping  Tcm. 
Dick,  and  Harry,  and  their  families,  and 
all  our  people  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  T  make  tht  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  prtstnl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Obvlottily  a  quo- 
rum is  not  prtaent.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Clerk  ealled  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names; 


AUsn  III, 
AUsn,  U. 
AMrawa,  N.  T* 

fsng 


I  iitiuiiisfr 

t't»fflH 

tteynaey         luuiuw  ^Yiuua.tnt. 

Aecerdlngly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  speaker  having  resumed  tht  ohnir. 
Mr.  HARNiaa  of  Indiana,  Chairman  of  tht 
Committee  of  tht  Whole  House  on  tht 
State  of  the  Union,  reporttd  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.  R.  4748,  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  ho  had  directed  tht 
roll  to  be  callrd,  when  S67  Members  re- 
sponded to  thtilr  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  tht  names  of  tht 
abstntees  to  b;^  Npread  upon  tht  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tht  Commltttt  will 
resume  Its  sitting. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  KiKfil. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  Z 
listened  with  great  Interest  to  tht  vtry 
Bj^tndld  talk  madt  by  my  colleague  and 
good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  MahonI.  I  may  say  that  In  what 
he  said  I  find  myself  In  almost  complttt 
agreement.  In  this  period  when  our 
thoughts  turn  to  the  Christ  Child,  and 
the  spirit  of  Chrlstmu  Invades  our  think- 
ing, I  wliih  that  it  wtrt  poulble  for  mt 
to  picture  Uncle  Sam  engaging  in  this 
great  international  enterprise  for  pure 
IdeallsUc  principles.  There  art  thost 
who  contend  that  tht  spirit  which 
prompts  the  giving  of  relief  as  proposed 
In  one  part  of  the  pending  approprlrtlon 
bill  is  in  ord?r  that  the  great  heart  of 
America,  swelling  with  charitable  im- 
pulses, may  bring  relief  and  succor  to  the 
hungry  people  of  Prance.  Italy,  and 
Austria. 

I  have  always  had  a  lot  of  Idealism  In 
my  faith,  but  In  dealing  with  Jot  Stalin 
we  are  dealing  with  a  man  who  is  prac- 
tical, and  to  whom  Idealism,  u  such,  it 
entirely  foreign.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, while  I  want  relief  to  go  to  tha 
sulXerlng  people  of  France.  Italy,  and 
Austria.  I  would  never  bt  abit  to  Justify 
In  my  own  htart,  or  to  tho  ptoplt  whom 
I  am  honortd  to  rtpraitnt.  my  vott  for 
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a  continuation  of  this  International  pro- 
gram, unless  It  was  coupled  directly  to 
the  Interest  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  have  been  privileged  to  make  a  great 
many  speeches  In  this  country  and  In 
sections  where  they  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  a  continuation  of  our  Intervention  in 
foreign  affairs,  but  when  the  real  pur- 
poet  of  this  bill  was  explained  and  the 
roal  Interest  of  America  disclosed,  X 
found,  Inevitably  and  Invarlnbly.  an 
aroused  and  awakened  interest  in  the 
efforts  that  your  country  and  mine  is 
making  to  try  to  stop  the  forward  march 
of  Communist  penetration.  Wh»n  the 
Oretk-TurklHh  maitt^r  was  before  thU 
Neuit,  I  askttd  In  a  conference  with  Qon* 
tral  MAi'klittll  and  Mi  I^oveit  a  siiniiiD 
qutNtiur.  "1  WHDt  to  kiiuw  wIidi  \m  ur  not 
Ihlfl  piugrtim  wltii<i«  you  iiioinnie  is  an 
ImslfmNitHlirti)  or  lltu  inilli.My  Miralttgy 
Of  Ihl  Unili?a  Sinleii  Uuveiutitenl."  The 
innwgr  whieh  I  rHilvtd  oimoi'tPMiiy 
from  Mv  imm  w»b!  "Ypi," 

On  that  yM«i<.  Ml',  OhKli'ttian,  ktripiilnN 
ihiN  bin  of  all  i\w  t)u«i-llf  and  Idle  tiilk 
w«  httvt  ht'Nrd,  tdrHth(tf<  nn  it  mAv  b^, 
and  benuiiful  as  llin  cunt  opt  inity  bp.  wp 
ean  approich  tht  oohAideraiion  of  this 
bill  by  asking  oursnlvr^  a  simplt>  qups- 
tlon,  does  this  bill  do  anythiiiR  in  pio- 
teot  the  Interests  of  the  peoole  of  the 
United  Btnles  of  America,  If  It  does, 
then  It  Is  the  policy  of  my  country.  I 
may  harangue  and  argue  about  that 
policy  all  X  please,  but  when  X  am  put  In 
the  position  of  making  a  choice  between 
the  policy  of  my  country  and  the  policy 
of  Stalin  there  Is  going  to  bo  but  one 
answer  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  So  I 
voted  for  the  authoricatlon  legislation 
and  I  am  here  urging  tht  adoption  of  this 
appropriation. 

Does  that  mean  that  I  must  be  fool- 
ish? Does  It  mean  that  I  must  bo  ut- 
terly oblivious  to  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion In  protecting  the  welfare  and  the 
Interests  of  my  people?  You  would 
think  from  the  speech  that  was  made  by 
tho  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  rank- 
ing man  on  thl.t  committee,  that  we  have 
completely  destroyed  the  efforts  of  tho 
State  Department  to  bring  proper  and 
orderly  relief  to  Austria,  to  Prance,  and  to 
Italy,  We  art  asking  in  this  bill  for  an 
appropriation  of  t6O0,OOO,COO  for  foreign 
relief.  The  authorlEation  bill  is  $697,- 
000,000.  We  are  therefore  eliminating 
.  188,000,000.  The  gentleman  said  that  is 
going  to  destroy  this  bill, 

Iitt  us  think  back  for  Just  a  moment. 
Tht  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
brought  in  a  bill  with  a  maximum  limi- 
tation of  $&90,000,000,  They  struck 
from  the  consideration  Items  totaling 
$67,000,000  and  then  substituted  $60,- 
000,000  for  China,  bringing  the  total 
back  to  $990,000,000.  What  were  the 
Items  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
struck  out?  They  are  the  Items  that 
were  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  TaiirI.  They  are  llsttd 
htrt  In  the  justlflcatlons  under  this  blU. 

Tht  situation  Is  just  simply  this: 
Franco  has  about  $226,000,000  of  her  own 
dollar  txchangt  avallablt  to  purchast 
tuppllN  and  goods,  Sht  says  to  us,  In 
cfrtot,  "Wt  need  so  much  food  and  wt 
cannot  buy  it.    In  addition  to  that,  wt 


owe  our  subscription  to  the  International 
monetary  set-up.  we  owe  our  subscrip- 
tion of  $2,000,000  to  the  International 
Labor  Organiiation  and  some  other  in- 
ternational groups.  We  cannot  support 
our  embassies  and  our  consulates,  and 
we  need  $10,000,000  for  that.  We  owe 
Belgium  $17,000,000  under  a  contract 
that  was  made  In  194S.  We  owed  them 
$40,000,000  but  we  pnid  them  a  part  of  it 
and  it  is  down  to  $17,000,000  now.  Wt 
owt  a  balsnce  of  $2,000,000  under  a  trade 
agioomont  with  Brazil.  So  we  are  asking 
you.  Uncle  Bam.  lo  make  this  contribu- 
tion of  ours  good  to  the  international 
mnnetHry  hank;  we  ai*t  ai«klng  yoti  lo  pay 
our  liUtsrtssi  to  the  Bxport^Imixui  B4nk; 
we  art  asking  you  to  pay  up  tht  prin> 
cifial  wt  owe  the  HNport'lmport  Bank; 
W0  HI'S  HfckinM  you  to  psy  tha  «>Npen«e,  or 
mitko  It  ^\\m\Mp  ror  un  to  pay  iht  sn* 
\mup,  (If  msiiURtnIng  nur  ronnuiateN; 
and  we  nis  akklng  you  to  timke  lood,  ni' 
ttiMkt  It  iHiMsibla  for  iis  to  nrnkt*  itond, 
what  we  owM  l4)  Bfltthim  nnd  wimt  wi) 
ewe  1(1  Ni'H'*ll,  The  wlinUi  ihing  Inials  um 
lo  $01,000,000;  We  havn  \\\p  monfy  to 
buy  $00,000,000  will  I  h  nf  rniid,  but  if  wi* 
buy  this  food,  wp  cattnoi  int^ei  ih^st*  obli* 
gatlohN  out  of  our  dollar  i>Ni<hHttHf>,  Bo 
W(«  wnnt  you  to  furnish  us  llip  food,  km 
that  wt  can4ake  our  money  and  mcrl 
these  obligations. 

"In  othtr  words,  you  makt  It  posslblt 
for  us  to  pay  thnse  $10,000,000  to  tht  In- 
ternational Bank,  and  then  wt  can  go  to 
tht  International  Bank  and  gtt  credit 
and  wt  ean  borrow  $20,000,000  mort. 
about  75  percent  of  which  Uncle  Sam  will 
pay.  Wo  want  you  to  make  our  credit 
good  with  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
that  If  we  go  to  make  another  loan,  wt 
will  have  good  credit  and  good  standing." 

Now  what  did  tht  commlitcc  do? 
Your  Commlttet  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  decided  that  they  would  not 
Include  most  of  those  Items  and  they 
struck  out  the  whole  $66,000,000.  That 
Is  the  amount  they  had  when  they 
brought  the  bill  here.  Now  your  com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  simply 
said.  "Wt  do  not  believe  that  wt  ought 
to  saddlo  the  American  taxpayers  with 
the  responsibility  of  paying  these  obli- 
gations, indirectly,  of  ccurst,  and  if  wt 
are  living  In  a  group  of  nations  of  which 
Belgium  and  Brasll  are  a  part,  let  them 
defer  thtlr  obligations  and  at  tht  samt 
tlmt  maintain  the  good  credit  of  France 
Instead  of  asking  the  United  States  and 
Its  people  to  bear  the  whole  burden.  In- 
sofar as  what  they  owe  us,  let  us  defer. 
Insofar  as  what  they  owe  the  Interna- 
tional Bank,  let  us  defer  payments  and 
let  them  spend  their  money  for  food  be- 
cause this  thing  wu  designed  as  a  pure 
Interim  proposition  for  relief  and  never 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  as  part  of 
the  Marshall  plan  for  the  reconstruction 
of  France  or  any  other  country  In 
Europe." 

So  your  committee  has  seen  fit  to  elim- 
inate those  Items  from  the  bill.  There 
was  another  reason  why— you  ftiti  that 
you  wanted  to  do  something  for  China, 
If  you  vote  tht  tntlrt  authorlutlon  of 
$897,000,000  for  Franco,  for  Italy,  and 
for  Austria,  how  art  you  going  to  do 
anything  for  China,  pray  toll?  Bo  wt 
havt  a  rtstrvt  htrt— whtn  tht  Statt  Dt- 


partment  brings  io  the  committee  a  jus- 
tification and  a  program  for  expending 
money  for  China,  and  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned as  one  member  of  that  oommlt- 
tee.  I  want  the  opportunity  to  provide 
funds  for  China— then  this  will  make  it 
pos.slblc. 

The  other  $22,000,000  In  this  Item  waa 
for  Italy.  We  struck  those  items  out. 
What  were  they?  Five  million  dollars 
payment  to  M\o  United  Stales  for  tht 
settlement  of  certain  war  claims  of 
United  Statet  nationals  against  Italy.  I 
do  not  know  what  It  lih><L)ombardo  agret- 
mtnt,  December  1047,  Partial  repavmeai 
of  Bnport-ImiHU't  Bank,  $7,000  flOO  lu- 
ttrtil  on  tht  Unltt^d  states  sui  plun  prop- 
any  oreUit,  $4  000,000,  Then  tgaln  $!,• 
000.000  lo  muinUiii  hor  diploma!  ir  ugtn* 
ulM  In  Uw  dollar  MNchahic  ««'><«tuiMi 
Th$  iital  Is  $8U,000,000, 

Whil  X  jiftVK  <ii>ut  with  fmA  lo 
FranN  sinm  with  miuhi  Iuhh  m  fisi 
bf>«au««  tiisy  Imvt  aiiuut  $1110000^ 
iVallMbU  IH  dollai'  t>NohHitS(*  whioli  \\\p^ 
em  \m  ttlMIIHivfs,  or  ir  llii*y  do  nut.  Imvt 
ihtf  montiy.  Ipt  Ihrm  dtftr  to  thtlr  (<ii>dt- 
lors-^'Wh^lhtir  we  sip  their  rrtdltors  or 
iiuL,  How  do  WP  treat  uur  own  pvoplt, 
\n»y  tplIT  In  the  namv  of  OoU,  have  wo 
hot  been  prelly  good?  Since  VJ-day  wt 
hrtve  mnde  available  to  Austria  $141,200.- 
000.  Wp  havt"  itiadc  nvnllablc  to  Fi'anet 
$1,976,000,000.  Wo  have  made  avallablt 
to  Italy  $1,602,000,000.  or  a  total  slnot 
VJ-iay  of  $4,900,200,000  to  which  wt  now 
propose  to  add  (309,000,000  more. 

How  do  we  treat  our  own  folks?  I  do 
not  know  how  they  do  It  In  New  York 
or  m  Kentucky,  but  I  know  how  they  do 
It  at  home.  An  old  couple  walk  into  the 
headnunrterH  for  relief  and  say.  "Here. 
I  am  67  or  70  years  of  age.  Wo  cannot 
work  any  more,  and  we  need  old -age 
assistance  pensions."  The  first  thing 
that  they  are  asked  is,  "What  have  you 
got?"  They  say,  "Well,  we  have  saved 
up  $200  for  our  burial  expenses,  and  wt 
havt  a  little  home  with  a  mortgage  on 
it  that  we  live  In." 

We  tell  them,  "If  you  turn  that  homt 
ovtr,  that  $200  ortr.  we  will  give  you  a 
Uttlt  ptnslon."  That  U  the  law.  That 
Is  what  thty  do.  That  Is  how  we  treat 
our  own  ptople.  but  when  wt  art  dealing 
with  this  international  situation,  there 
art  some  people  in  the  Congress  who 
think  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  ask  a  single  Question; 
Uiat  we  ought  to  give  tverythlng  that  is 
asked,  without  any  strings  tied  to  It 
whatsoever.  We  have  tried  to  give  you 
some  facts  explanatory  of  the  acUon  of 
your  Appropriations  Commltttt.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  disclosing  any  stcreta 
when  I  say  that  the  dlstlng\ilshtd  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  MamomI  did  raist 
somt  questions  with  respect  to  how  this 
would  operate  If  wt  held  out  this  $88,- 
000,000.  but  that  was  the  only  question 
raised  in  the  commltttt;  and  in  tht  full 
committee  there  was  not  a  single  word 
said  by  anyont.  Ytt  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  it  would  be  made  to  appear  by  tht 
gentltman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  CamwoiiJ 
that  wt  art  just  stripping  and  killing  thla 
forelgn-ald  Mil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wt  art  doing  prtttf 
wtU  by  Franct.  Italy,  and  Austria,  and 
u  fir  AS  Z  am  conotmtd  I  want  to  do 
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ib«  thing  that  will  pmerve  tho5< 
UlM.    Ai  oiM  who  U  M  Interestcc 


that  Wf  have  fulfllled  our   tbilta 


tton.  and  there  are  many  people 
country  who  are  nufTcrtni  and  wtl 
thta  winter  who  will  inquire  why  It 
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wc  must  continue  to  io  on  and  <  n  and 
on,  with  no  end  In  slf  ht,  nothlnc  in  tha 
fBfmiable  futurt  chanflni  the  orelgn 
alalilry  «ltuatlon  in  a  romplrte  )reak< 
tfvwn.  no  end  to  these  dcmandi  tin  the 
fortMMble  future 

80.  when  we  wrote  the  bill  in  tlie  full 
committee  thin  momlna.  think  ng  In 
term*  of  America.  w«  wrote  Into  he  bill 
a  little  language,  a  part  of  whli  h  wai 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  41saU 
alppl  (Mr  WmitteiiI  and  the  oth  r  part 
offerai  by  the  gentleman  who  s  now 
MdNgglng  you.  by  which  we  n-  :<>d,  m 
in  Um  caAe  of  wheat,  that  the  Pr  sldent 
itirrey  the  situation  In  thU  counti  y  a«  to 
fertiliser  and  as  to  petroleum  pioducts 
and  let  the  American  people  kn  >w  the 
facu  ai  to  what  we  are  facing  u  i  retult 
of  tha  ihlpmcnU  of  theae  thlnga  i  broad. 
In  order  to  do  what?  In  order  tl  at  tha 
people  of  America  may  know  tie  real 
facta  and  know  and  undentan  I  that 
tvery  gallon  of  petroleum  that  leat  es  thlf 
country  must  bo  taken  away  fr(m  the 
pMilble  eonfumptlon  of  the  pe<  pie  of 
America.  The.xe  facta  appear  1 1thout 
controversy.  In  the  hearings  bef(  re  our 
committee.  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  willing  to  make  .luch  si  crlflce 
as  may  be  necessary,  but  they  oi  ght  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  facts,  a  id  tha 
amendment  which  we  have  offeree  mere- 
ly requires  the  President  to  mak  those 
facts  available  and  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  amendment,  with  respect  to  petro- 
leum products,  has  for  ita  purpcse  the 
thought  behind  the  amendment  >frered 
In  the  House  by  the  gentlemar  from 
Minnesota  i  Mr.  H.  Caat  AmmsMSi  1.  who 
at  all  times  has  vigorously  pressed  for 
some  action  to  protect  the  users  <  f  gas- 
oline and  fuel  oU  in  America. 

There  Is  another  phase  of  this  thing 
that  I  Just  do  not  understand.  Th(  Army 
asked  for  $490,000,000.  supplemen  al  es- 
timate, for  feeding  In  the  occuplec  areas 
of  Germany.  France  likewise  co  nes  in 
and  says.  "We  want  some  help  1 3  feed 
the  dvUlan  population  In  our  oc:upled 
part  of  Germany."  They  did  no  come 
In  as  Britain  did.  through  the  Arn  y.  but 
they  come  in  through  the  Bute  D  rpart- 
mant:  and  Included  In  these  est  mates 
la  over  (38.000  000  to  enable  Fra  >ce  to 
conUnue  to  feed  the  civilian  popi  latlon 
In  Germany  In  her  tone  of  occuiatlon. 

We  did  not  strike  that  out.  but  It  raises 
a  lot  of  serious  questions  as  far  a ;  I  am 
concerned.  How  long,  pray  God.  t  re  the 
American  people  going  to  be  calle<  upon 
without  any  voice  in  the  conduct  Bf  the 
affairs  of  French  occupied  Germs  ny.  to 
pay  the  cost  of  feeding  the  c  villan 
population? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  situatloi  as  to 
the  other  part  of  Germany.  We  lave  a 
l^partite  pact  with  England  thit  she 
abouLd  share  expenses.  laskedthi  ques- 


tion where  England  got  her  money  to 
pay  her  share  of  that  txpanse.  Where? 
Why.  the  only  place  iht  eould  get  It  was 
to  get  It  here.  We  lent  her  $3,750,000.- 
000.  That  has  all  been  used  up.  So  she 
comes  In  and  says.  "We  catinot  any 
longer  pay  our  cost  of  maintaining  the 
civilian  population  In  our  occupied  areas; 
so,  Uncle  Sam,  you  have  got  to  lake  that 
burden  over."  We  did  the  feeding  be- 
fore, but  we  did  It  under  tha  lurrtptl- 
tlous  device  of  lending  the  monty  to  Eng- 
land and  then  through  a  bookkeeping 
transaction  it  was  charged  out  of  what 
wa  lent  har.  We  all  know,  of  coursa. 
that  that  loan  will  never  be  repaid.  It 
is  a  gift.  So  now  the  thing  Is  out  In  tha 
open  and  we  have  got  to  pay  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  civilian  population 
In  British-occupied  G^many.  That  Is 
an  obligation  of  Great  Britain  as  an  oc- 
cupying power  under  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion. What  did  we  do  about  It?  They 
wanted  $400,000,000  additional.  About 
$237,000  000  of  It  was  on  accotmt  of  our 
asHumptlon  of  the  British  oMlgatlon  to 
support  and  maintain  the  population  In 
her  area. 

They  told  us.  Mr,  Chairman,  "We  are 
negotiating  an  agreement  with  Britain." 

"Well,  what  Is  the  agreement?" 

"Well,  we  do  not  know  yet.  A  lot  de- 
pends on  what  happens  In  the  council  of 
foreign  ministers,  and  so  on." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  see 
that  agreement  before  we  go  any  fur- 
ther. We  want  these  people  fed,  we 
want  to  see  that  provision  is  made  for 
them  to  be  fed.  but  we  ask  them:  What 
about  the  horde  of  civilian  employees 
you  are  maintaining  in  Germany?  What 
about  the  policy  with  respect  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  coal  mines  and  the  sale  of 
coal  in  3rour  area?  What  about  a  thou- 
sand and  one  other  things?  We  do  not 
know  a  thing  about  it  at  present,  but  we 
are  being  asked  to  maintain  out  of  Amer- 
ican funds  the  cost  of  feeding  the  civil- 
ian population. 

We  have  simply  said  this.  "We  want 
that  program  to  continue.  Here  is 
$100,000,000  to  continue  It.  You  have 
got  enough  money  to  run  on ;  it  will  run 
you  up  to  about  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  After  you  have  negotiated  *his 
agreement  you  come  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. We  win  then  know  what  the 
crop  prospect  Is  In  Germany,  we  will 
have  some  idea  as  to  what  they  can  pro- 
duce Indigenously,  and  wc  will  then  get 
another  look  at  this  situation.  And  we 
are  doing  it  in  the  Interest  of  cosiservlng 
and  protecting  the  Interests  ot  the  peo- 
ple of  America  to  see  if  we  caiuiot  save 
a  few  dollars.  It  we  are  to  be  compelled 
to  take  over  the  entire  feeding,  espe- 
cially In  British-occupied  Germany,  then 
I  for  one  want  to  insist  that  In  the  con- 
tract between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many there  shall  be  some  provision  made 
by  which  we  will  have  some  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  affairs  of  that  part 
of  Gernuny.  So  we  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  that  request  temporarily  un- 
til we  can  get  another  look  at  the  sit- 
uation. Those  are  the  big  items  in  this 
bill  and  the  items  in  reference  to  which 


there  might  possibly  be  some  ground  for 
argument  or  dispute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  have  never  had  anything  In  the 
9  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
greii  that  has  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
me  as  has  this  very  situation.  You  and  . 
each  of  you  want  to  do  the  right  thing 
for  your  country.  So  do  I.  I  want  to 
know,  plenxe  Ood,  that  wa  are  doing  the 
right  thing.  It  Is  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility. The  very  fate  of  the  world  may 
be  determined  by  what  we  do.  To  me  It 
la  just  that  serloui. 

Your  committee  has  approached  this 
thing  from  that  point  of  view.  We  have 
given  for  foreign  relief  and  for  relief 
In  occupied  areas  every  dollar  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  called  upon  to  give.  I  hope  that  thli 
committee,  when  It  geta  to  the  reading 
of  the  bill,  will  not  be  swayed  by  some 
emotional  appeal  and  will  support  the 
committee. 

I  ask  that  you  look  on  page  8  of  the 
bill  and  you  will  lee  that  the  commltlco 
struck  out  the  provision  beginning  in 
line  1  and  ending  before  the  word  "Pro- 
vided" in  line  3.  Personally,  I  do  not 
think  It  makes  very  much  difference 
whether  It  is  In  there  or  out.  but  there 
were  those  people  who  were  Interestd  in 
the  livestock  Industry  and  In  the  poultry 
bualnesa  who  were  adverse  to  putting 
the  Mftl  of  approval  in  advance  of  any 
legislation  on  the  subject  to  any  pro- 
posal that  would  give  the  right  and  pow- 
er to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  weights  and  grades  that  rep- 
resent the  most  efficient  utilization  of 
grain.  The  matter  Is  clearly  a  voluntary 
proposition. 

Mr.  SQRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  The  reas*^  for  that 
amendment,  as  the  gentleman  will  re- 
member. Is  that  this  program  of  estab- 
lishing weights  and  measures  reads,  as 
will  be  seen  on  the  bottom  of  page  4, 
"under  existing  law." 

Mr.  KEEFE.    Yes. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  We  felt  that  as  far 
as  we  could  sec  there  are  no  existing 
laws  which  would  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  like  that,  and  know- 
ing some  of  the  gentlemen  who  might 
carry  on  part  of  this  program  we  thought 
the  better  part  of  Judgment  was  not  to  • 
give  any  stamp  of  approval  or  any  con- 
gressional Idea  that  there  might  be  some 
existing  law  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  think  that  was  ex- 
plained to  the  committee.  It  Is  con- 
tended that  there  is  no  law  that  would 
give  authority  to  Impose  any  such  regu- 
lations. Anything  that  might  be  done  in 
that  regard  would  have  to  be  through 
purely  voluntary  action  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  legislation  on  the  subject  the 
committee  felt  that  it  could  very  well  be 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  his 
very  persuasive  argument  in  the  com- 
mittee convinced  me,  and  should  con- 
vince the  Congress,  that  we  ought  not  to 
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take  any  step  that  would  by  ImpUeatlon 
or  otherwise  place  the  seal  of  approval 
of  the  Congress  upon  any  such  regula- 
tions to  be  Imposed  on  the  poultry  aiul 
livestock  Industry  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr,  ScaxvMgal  in  the 
very  firm  and  adequate  presentation 
which  he  made  In  behalf  of  these  two 
great  agricultural  Intereita. 

The  other  Uttle  item  In  the  bill  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
of  $1,100,000  and  $40,000  for  miscella- 
neous expenditures  is  an  item  to  which 
there  Is  no  objection  because  It  simply 
requires  an  appropriation  to  meet  a  defi- 
nite obligation  of  the  Government  to  pay 
employment  compensation  to  seamen 
who  are  paid  their  compensation  by  the 
respective  States  of  the  Nation.  This  Is 
to  reimburse  the  States  for  the  amount 
of  money  which  they  have  paid. 

We  may  get  Into  an  argument  and 
amendmente  may  be  offered  to  the  bill 
when  It  Is  read  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABIR.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  three  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mi*.  Chairman,  I  hope 
when  wo  get  to  a  consideration  of  the 
bill,  and  the  main  part  is  Involved  In  this 
foreign-relief  program,  In  the  direct  ap- 
propriations for  relief  and  In  the  Yequest 
of  the  Army  for  supplemental  money  for 
relief  In  the  occupied  areas,  the  commit- 
tee will  not  be  diverted  from  supporting 
the  action  of  your  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  has  labored  for  weeks,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  ever  since  the  Congress 
came  back  into  special  session,  to  try  to 
get  the  real  truth  and  the  facts. 

Now.  all  we  are  asking  is  this:  "Mr. 
President,  when  you  spend  this  money 
for  wheat,  we  want  you  to  be  sure  before 
you  complete  all  your  shipments  under 
this  program  that  you  are  going  to  have 
a  150.000.000-bu&hel  carry-over  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  Is  that  not  fair?  That  is  50,- 
000,000  bushels  less  than  they  ought  to 
have  as  a  normal  carry-over,  and  all  we 
say  is.  "Mr.  President,  when  you  are 
shipping  those  amounts  of  fertilizer  and 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  abroad,  we  ask 
that  you  investigate  the  situation  of  the 
needs  of  America  Just  a  little  bit  and  let 
the  American  people  understand  and 
know  the  relationship  between  these 
shipments  abroad  and  the  needs  here  at 
home,  and  when  you  are  shipping  these 
millions  of  gallons  of  fuel  oil  abroad, 
that  are  so  desperately  needed  to  heat 
the  homes  here  in  America,  we  ask  you. 
Mr.  President,  in  administering  this  law, 
that  you  look  Into  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  America  Just  a  little  bit  and 
tell  us  whether  we  can  safely  go  on  and 
make  these  shipments  and  still  at  the 
same  time  do  what  we  ought  to  do  for  the 
protection  of  our  own  people." 

I  think  when  you  view  It  that  way  you 
will  find  that  the  committee  has  done 
a  pretty  good  Job  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  you. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
DakoU  [Mr.  CasbI. 


Mr.  CABl  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  pretty  well  covered  some  of  the 
features  In  the  bill  which  I  had  Intended 
to  cover,  and  I  may  not  use  the  10  min- 
utes. I  would,  however,  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  some  of  the  things 
which  the  Congress  should  keep  In  mind 
as  we  deal  with  this  whole  problem  of  for- 
eign aid: 

Attention  hu  already  been  directed  to 
this  question  of  the  assets  in  dollars 
which  these  countries  have  that  they 
would  apply  to  the  purchase  of  food  or 
would  apply  to  some  of  these  other  pur- 
poses If  we  provide  food.  There  are  a 
couple  of  other  things  which  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  and  I  mention  them  at  this 
time  because  as  this  matter  of  foreign  aid 
develops,  we  should  watch  them. 

The  f^rst  Is  that  the  dollar  crisis  In 
Italy  and  France  was  precipitated  by  the 
decision  of  the  British  to  suspend  ster- 
ling convertibility,  and  the  last  $400,- 
000,000  of  our  loan  to  England  was  held 
up  when  the  British  suspended  converti- 
bility on  account  of  conditions  when  the 
loan  was  made,  Very  recently  the  bal- 
ance of  the  loan  has  been  made  available 
to  England.  The  understanding  Is,  as  we 
have  been  notified  In  the  press,  that 
Britain  expects  to  resume  convertibility 
under  certain  conditions.  When  the 
convertibility  was  suspended,  the  dollars 
which  Italy  and  France  expected  to  get 
out  of  converting  their  sterling  balances, 
of  course,  were  not  available  to  them.  If 
the  resumption  of  the  loan  and  the  re- 
sumption of  the  convertibility  makes  ad- 
ditional dollars  available  to  France  or 
Italy,  then  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  Congress  should  know  about  It  in 
order  that  we  may  take  that  into  con- 
sideration In  dealing  with  further  re- 
quests under  the  foreign-aid  program. 

The  second  thing  that  we  should  keep 
In  mind  Is  the  assets  that  these  countries 
have  in  the  United  States,  in  securities. 
Before  we  get  any  deeper  in  this  foreign- 
aid  program  we  should  have  a  definite 
report  upon  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  in  ob- 
jecting to  the  cuts  made  in  this  bill,  said 
it  would  be  a  bad  precedent  to  say  to 
these  other  countries  that  they  should 
not  pay  their  debts.  The  United  States 
Is  not  saying  that,  but  even  if  that  were 
true,  it  would  also  be  a  bad  precedent 
for  the  United  States  to  say,  "No;  do 
not  pay  your  debts ;  we  will  pay  them  for 
you,  and  you  can  owe  us."  Of  course, 
actually  they  are  not  going  even  to  owe 
us,  because  they  are  to  put  up  some  in- 
flated currency  which  will  be  available 
only  for  expenditure  In  those  countries 
for  relief  purposes  there,  for  such  pur- 
poses as  they  agree  to.  May  I  say  to  the 
House  that  If  we  adopt  the  philosophy 
suggested  and  say  to  these  countries,  "If 
you  get  a  little  alarmed  about  your  po- 
litical status,  come  to  us  and  we  will 
put  up  the  money  so  you  can  meet  all 
your  obligations."  we  will  have  estab- 
lished a  bad  precedent  for  blackmailing 
the  pocketbook  of  Uncle  Sam. 

There  are  some  tables  which  were  in 
the  Jitstiflcations  submitted  to  the  com- 


mittee which  I  shall  place  in  the  Rbcord, 
with  permission  which  I  expect  to  obtain 
In  the  House,  which  put  this  picture  be- 
fore you  clearly  and  factually.  Actu- 
ally, we  did  not  cut  the  bill  as  much  as 
we  should  on  this  point,  and  the  eTl- 
dence  of  that  will  be  In  the  tables  which 
I  shall  submit, 
(The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 

AfFBITDII  B 

(V,  4$.  Justlfteatlon) 

Franu    DoHsr  r««wlr«m«n(«  and  cMltabl* 
ftfaouroM— Or(.  t.  l»47-Mar.  31.  J»4t 

(In  millions  of  dollars  e.  1.  f.) 
■ipendlturM  for  stippIlM: 

OerMis  from  UnlUd  Ststss.. .......  l$t 

C«r«kls  from  other  sourcM 41 

MUk  and  other  foods  from  Dulted 

Slates  ..........................  g 

Fau  and  oils 4$ 

Cofti  from  UplUd  autes 17e 

Coal  from  Otrmany. ....... .......  u 

Petrolsum  pruducu....... TO 

Ootlon $6 

Firtiltaers „ e 

Oth*r  rsw  mstsrUls 9i 

Imports  of  food  supplies  tor  freneh 

aone,  Otrmsnx-. ........ ........  81 

Imports  for  ytsnoli  overseas  arfss 

(eseluding  MrtaiM,  eoal,  petroleuB 

supplies). ...... ..................  8g 


Subtotal. 


TM 


Otbtr  espenditurss: 

Payments  to  Bslgtum  for  Balglsns 

under  commercial  sgrMnent 80 

Payment  to  BraEll  under  ooauDWClal 

agreement lo 

Intereet  on  foreign  debt 96 

Administration  and  other  sspensM.    10 
Additional  contribution  to  •Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund...........     10 


Subtotal 


86 


Total  expendttUTM ....  816 

France— Dollar  rtnowett  acoiiabto— Oct.  1, 
1%4T.  to  Mar.  31.  194i 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Resource*  avaUable: 

Earnings  from  exports  of  goods  and 

services ...    60 

Stabilisation    fund   balance   as   of 

Oct.  1,  1947 50 

Possible  drawings  on  International 

Monetary    Fund go 

Balance  of  International  Bank  loan 

available   for  ptxrchasea   of  sup- 

plies 81 

■stlmated    liquidation    of    French 

dollar  securities.................    80 

U.  8.  Army  payment 93 

Szport-Import  Bank  credit  avaUable 

for  purchases  of  supplies 88 

Rsstltutlon  ol  gold  from  Germany..  104 

Total  resources 488 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Sub- 
tracting the  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  from  eight  himdred  and  sixteen, 
you  get  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
millions.  That  Is  the  amount  of  the 
request  for  France. 

(P.  38  from  the  justifications) 

It  is  proposed  here  that  the  difference  of 
C328.000.000  be  supplied  by  the  United  SUtes 
as  Interim  aid. 

It  Is  now  anticipated  that  this  amount  of 
interim  aid.  If  forthcoming  by  December  1.- 
1947,  wlU  be  used  to  purchase  tb^  following 
commodities: 
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Tabls  V.—Commoditie»  to  he 
Frpnee  under  interim-^id  progfn 
1947,  to  Mar.  31.  1940 


fins  leed 


S. 

a. 

4. 

S. 

6. 
7. 

a. 
t. 


llCUUocu  of  doiUral 

Bra«d  gnUna .^.^. 

ICilk  prodocM... 

Other    specul    food*    from 
StotM .. 

TmU  and  olU... ...., 

OcMl  from  United  8UtM._^.. 

Oosl  from  Ruhr — _.. 

Petroleum  product*... .. 

Ootum . . .. 


I lis 

S 


Uoltad 


Total. 


S 

16 
116 

9 

aa 

35 

a 

328 

If  the  foregoing  products  are  euf  piled  to 
under     the     Intertm-ald      trofram. 
I'l  own  reeourcce  should  tXiOcr  to  oorer 
Ita  other  eHential  outlays,  aa  la  Indicated  la 
Tuble  VI. 

Tasu  VT. — Outlmpt  to  be  covered  iA  France 
and  resources  available  for  that  purpose 
during  period  Dee.  1,  1947.  to  Mar\  31.  1948 

IMUllona  of  doUars] 

(P.  34) 


ilequlrementa:  ■ 
1.  Cereals 


2.  Pats  and  otU 

8.  Petroleum  prodtwta 

4.  Pood  tmporta  for  Prench  toile 

Oermany 13 

Easentlal    suppUee    for    Pri  nch 

oeeraaas  areas 32 

6.  Imports  of  Industrial  mater  als.     52 

7.  Service  of  foreign  debt 26 

8.  Pa)inent  to  Belgium  on  com  oer 
clal  account 17 

Payment  to  Brasil  on  cominer 
clal  acootmt s 

10.  Additional  contribution  to  Ii  ter> 
national  Monetary  Fund 10 

11.  Admlhlstratlve    and    other    ez- 
pendltxires. lo 

228 


TXltal.. 


Available  resources: 

12.  Balance     (available    on     Dec 

1947 

13.  Liquidation  of  Prencb  dollai 

curittes 

14.  Kamtnga  frooi  si^Mrts  and 


Total. 


wiU 


*  Equipment  lUma  are  not  llst<«l 
la  contemplated  that  the  Prench 
Ing  the  Interim  period,  restrict  tltei 
ment  imports  to  the  funds  beconilr  g 
able  exclualvely  t(x  this  purpose 
consist  of  approximately  $100.C00.0(X} 
fiom   outstanding    loans    from    tlrie 
Import  Banl  and  the  International 
equipment  purchases,  avallahle  for 
pose  as  of  Oct.  1.  1947. 


note 


When  you  look  at  the  tables. 
Items  under  the  heading  "Other 
tores**   which   total   $86,000,000 
October  1  Uble  labeled  "AppenfUx 
Then  compare  them  with  Itenu 
inclusive,  in  the  December  1  ta|3le 
You  will  note  they  then  total 
000.000.  meaning  that  France 
$20  000.000  in  those  Items.     But 
000.000  was  requested  for 
get  that  $328,000,000  figure  you 
use  the  table  for  the  1st  of 
shown  as  appendix  E.     In  that 
showing  requirements  between 
1  and  March  31  Prance  had  deminds 
$816,000,000.  against  possible  dol  ar 
sets  of  $488,000,000.     You  subtr4ct 
from  the  other  and  you  get  $328. 
which  was  the  Item  that  was 


on  y 
hi  IS 


Pran(  e 
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December  16 


for 
.  Dee.  1. 


..  30 

..  12 

..  23 
in 


1. 


se- 


153 
35 
43 

228 


since  It 

dur- 

equip- 

avall- 

wUl 

}f  funds 

Export* 

1  tank  for 

ptu-> 


Tliese 


tiis 


the 
e|;pendi- 
in  the 
B." 
to  11. 
VL 
$66.- 
paid 
$328.. 
To 
lave  to 
qctober. 
Uble. 
(^tober 
of 
as- 
one 
00.000. 
ret  aested. 


Since  the  1st  of  October,  Prance  has  paid 
$20,000,000  on  these  obligations,  but  the 
requests  for  Prance  are  based  on  her 
dollar  deficits  as  of  that  date.  The  cut. 
however,  which  amoimts  to  $66,000,000. 
is  found  by  totaling  the  other  expendi- 
tures of  the  character  discussed  in  the 
table  for  December  1— table  VL 

Since  the  $328,000,000  which  she  re- 
quested was  based  upon  the  October 
table.  It  Is  evident  that  France  expects 
to  recoup  some  of  these  payments  out  of 
the  dollars  saved  by  the  food  we  provide. 
So  in  my  Judgment,  the  appropriation 
is  not  cut  as  much  as  it  should  be.  It 
should  have  been  a  cut  of  eighty-six  mil- 
lion at  this  point  instead  of  sixty-six. 

The  situation  in  Italy  is  much  the 
same,  and  I  shall  ask  permission  to  put 
in  the  tables  on  Italy,  too.  They  speak 
for  themselves  and  readily  show  where 
the  twenty-two-million  figure  was  sug- 
gested. I 

(Prom  p.  49  of  the  justifications) 
Tabls  X. — Dollar  outlays   to   be  covered   by 
Italy  and  dollar  resources  available  for  that 
purpose   during   the  period   Dee.   1.  1947- 
Mar.  31.  1949 

I  Millions  of  dollars] 
Requirements: 

1.  Cereals 25.  0 

2.  Coal _ 1 13.0 

3.  Petroleum  supplies i 15.0 

4.  Cotton  and  other  textile  fibers.     15.  0 
6.  Raw    materials    for    chemical 

industry lo.  2 

6.  Rubt>er  and  carbon  black 5. 1 

7.  Industrial  fats  and  oils 1.3 

8.  Hides  and  leather 4.0 

9.  Perroua  metals , 11. 0 

10.  Nonferrous  metals t. 9.  4 

11.  Minerals ';. 1.0 

12.  Lumber 4.4 

13.  Other  industrial  materials 18. 6 

14   Other  foodstuffs ., 4. 0 

Total  commodity  requirements.  137.  0 
Invisible    items    on    ctirrent    ac- 

cotint 22.0 


Total  payments , 150.0 

Arallable  resources: 

1.  Exports  of  goods  and  serrlcee.  77.0 

2.  Export-Import   bank   loans. 65.0 

3.  Liquidation  of  blocked  assets  in 

United    States 10.0 

4.  Treasury    suspense    account 2.0 

6.  POWs  trust  fund  account..^  15.0 


Totttl  receipts ! 159.0 

Explanatory  data  on  invisible  items  on 
ctirrent  account  (table  X,  item  15). 

The  »22.000,C00  invisible  items  on  current 
account  include: 

Payment    to    United    States    for  i 
settlement     of     certain     war 
claims  of  United  States  nation-  | 
als    against    Italy    (Lombardo 
agreement,  Dec.  1947) $5,000,000 

Partial  repayment  of  Export-Im- 
port bank  1946  cotton  loan 
(Dec.  1947-Mar.  1948) 7,006,000 

Interest  on  United  States  sur- 
plus property  credit  (Jan.  1, 
1946) 4.000.000 

Diplomatic  expenditures,  prewar 
bond  settlement,  interest  pay-  • 
ments,   and   miscellaneous   fl-  ! 
nancial  items 6,000,000 


82, 000.  COO 


With  respect  to  the  sections  tn  the  bill 
that  deal  with  the  occupied  countries, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility In  the  occupied  countries 


where  our  troops  are  that  is  greater  than 
we  have  in  France  and  Italy.  Prance, 
Italy,  and  Austria  have  governments  of 
their  own.  We  are  in  Germany.  Japan, 
and  Korea,  and  to  an  extent  in  Austria, 
as  an  occupying  power  where  we  have  a 
responsibility  under  international  law  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  subsistence  for 
the  civilian  populations.  The  countries 
which  have  their  own  governments  de- 
termine their  own  policies.  But  where 
we  are  the  occupying  power  we  deter- 
mine the  policies.  We  determine  the 
capacity  of  these  countries  to  get  on  their 
feet  and  their  capacity  to  balance  their 
exports  against  their  imports.  In  de- 
termining those  policies,  under  inter- 
national law.  we  accept  the  responsibility 
for  feeding  them. 

With  respect  to  the  British  zone  in 
Germany,  where  it  is  proposed  that  we 
take  on  $237,000,000  additional,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  pointed 
out.  we  are  advancing  $100,000,000.  and 
are  saying  to  the  British.  "Before  we  take 
on  the  full  load  and  before  we  take  on  an 
irrevocable  commitment,  we  want  to 
know  what  voice  we  are  to  have  on  the 
policies  to  be  pursued  in  the  zone." 

The  fair-minded  people  of  England 
recognize  that  the  United  States  in  tak- 
ing on  a  larger  share  of  the  dollar  re- 
sponsibility should  have  a  larger  voice 
in  the  policies  to  be  followed. 

There  is  the  matter  of  personnel. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clev- 
KMGERl  a  moment  ago  reminded  me  that 
in  the  British  zone  there  were  reported 
to  be  1,040  agricultural  agents,  whereas 
in  the  United  States  zone  we  have  52. 
When  the  subcommittee  for  Germany 
and  Austria  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aid  asked  questions  about  the 
personnel  in  the  British  zone,  repeatedly 
we  found  that  the  British  personnel  was 
greater  than  ours — often  about  double — 
for  it  is  also  true  in  the  bizonal  set-up. 

TH«     ECONOMIC     POUCIKS     POESUBD     OETZKMINC 
THI  SATE  OP  ECONOMIC  RXCOVERT 

In  the  operation  of  the  North  German 
Coal  Commission,  the  policies  which  the 
British  were  following  were  policies  which 
many  of  our  people  seem  to  feel  were  ex- 
pensive. It  was  with  reluctance,  appar- 
ently, that  the  British  offered  incentives 
for  increasing  the  production  of  coal. 
They  were  opposed  to  the  use  of  Incen- 
tives in  operating  the  coal  mines  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  wanted  to  carry  that  same 
policy  over  in  the  operation  of  the  coal 
mines  in  Germany.  For  many  months 
German  coal  production  went  along  on  a 
level  of  about  200,000  tons  per  day. 

Finally  the  commission  did  agree  to 
offer  incentives  in  the  form  of  CARE 
packages.  Almost  immediately  that 
brought  coal  production  up  to  about 
243,000  tons  per  day.  There  It  leveled 
off  again. 

Then  the  United  States  representative 
on  the  North  German  Coal  Commission 
in  a  liaison  capacity  proposed  other  poli- 
cies which  the  British  were  reluctnnt  to 
adopt.  Among  them  was  the  placing  of 
the  management  of  the  mines  la  the 
hands  of  a  German  who  had  consid»»rable 
experience  and  the  knowledge  to  deal 
with  his  own  people.  Finally,  about 
the  week  that  we  were  leaving  Gennany 
a  decision  was  made  by  the  British  ac- 
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ceding  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Within  the  space  of  6  weeks,  coal 
production  went  up  to  approximately 
280.000  tons  per  day. 

The  Germans  told  us  at  the  time  that 
If  they  could  operate  these  coal  mines 
the  way  they  believed  they  ought  to  be 
operated,  that  they  would  have  the  pro- 
duction up  to  300,000  tons  a  day  by  the 
first  of  February,  If  not  by  the  first  of 
January.  Evenrone  knows  that  increased 
coal  production  Is  the  key  to  recovery 
over  there. 

Why  Is  It  Important  that  we  have  some 
understanding  as  to  the  policies  that 
will  be  followed  In  the  British  zone  if  we 
take  over  the  bill?  It  Is  because  these 
policies  of  management  and  these  poli- 
cies of  operation  and  these  practices  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  personnel  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  bill  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  be  called  upon  to  pay. 
That  is  why  the  committee  felt  that  be- 
fore we  committed  ourselves  irrevocably 
to  the  entire  bill,  that  may  be  presented 
by  the  British,  we  should  know  what  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  are.  and  we 
should  have  an  increased  voice  In  deter- 
mining the  policies  that  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

There  Is  another  angle  to  the  proposi- 
tion, and  that  is  the  dismantling  of  in- 
dustrial plants  In  Germany.  I  have 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  two  resolutions  which  deal 
with  that  subject,  one  a  resolution  of 
inquiry,  and  the  other  proposing  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  dismantling  of 
plants  until  Congress  can  review  the 
situation. 

Under  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  and 
under  prior  agreements,  QeYinany  sur- 
rendered or  was  compelled  to  surrender 
a  great  deal  of  her  area  to  Russia  and  to 
Poland,  East  Prus.sia.  and  a  great  deal 
of  Silesia.  Those  areas  which  were  sur- 
rendered contained  about  30  percent  of 
the  industrial  potential  of  Germany. 
The  Potsdam  agreement  also  permitted 
Russia  to  get  all  of  the  dismantled  plants 
taken  from  her  own  zone  and  25  percent 
of  the  plants  dismantled  in  the  western 
zones.  Of  the  remaining  75  percent  In 
the  three  western  zones.  Russian  satel- 
lite countries  get  an  additional  14  per- 
cent. The  total  result  is  that  Russia  has 
access  to  about  55  percent  of  the  indus- 
trial potential  of  old  Germany. 

Of  course,  that  policy  was  initiated  on 
the  ground  of  demilitarizing  Germany, 
but  by  the  very  same  term,  if  it  disarms 
Germany,  it  rearms  Russia. 

There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  many 
of  the  plants  should  have  remained  in 
Germany  on  simple  economic  grounds. 
There  was  one  very  large  ballt>earing 
plant  which  was  so  large  that  It  was 
split.  One  half  of  it  went  to  Russia  and 
half  of  it  went  to  the  Western  Powers. 
Under  the  agreement  based  upon  the 
Potsdam  agreement,  no  ballbearings  are 
to  be  manufactured  in  Germany.  Now, 
no  one  can  contemplate  the  Industrial 
recovery  of  Germany  in  any  degree  un- 
less she  has  a  few  ballbearings.  When 
the  request  Is  made  for  the  Marshall  plan 
you  will  find  that  the  United  States  will 
be  required  to  furnish  ballbearings  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  made  In  Ger- 
many. 


I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  a  large  soap 
manufacturing  plant  tliat  is  on  the  list 
for  dismantling. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  right  there? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  If  half  of  that  ball- 
bearing plant  went  to  Russia,  where  did 
the  other  half  go? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  To  var- 
ious powers  of  the  west,  but  not  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  It  was  completely  re- 
moved from  Germany? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakoto.  It  was 
completely  removed  from  Germany. 
Under  the  current  rationing  in  Ger- 
many, they  are  allowed  about  50  percent 
of  the  soap  and  cleaning  powders  which 
they  had  during  the  war.  That  is,  the 
current  rationing  is  only  60  percent  of 
what  they  had  during  the  rationing  of 
war,  yet  this  soap  factory  is  one  of  those 
now  to  be  dismantled^  And  we  have 
testimony  that  women  and  children  are 
dying  in  Germany  today  because  of  un- 
sanitary conditions  in  German  hospitals, 
due  to  the  lack  of  proper  cleansing 
agencies. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gntle- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Is  that  not  the 
precise  policy  that  was  adopted  by  our 
Government,  to  starve  to  death  and  to 
destroy  all  vestigeof  the  German  people? 
Is  that  not  what  the  Morgenthau  plan 
was? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  I  think 
that  is  probably  a  part  of  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  Morgenthau  plan.  Of 
course,  we  say  today  we  are  not  follow- 
ing the  Morgenthau  plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
two  additional  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr..  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I 
realize  that  this  whole  question  of  repa- 
rations goes  into  the  related  question  of 
security  for  the  Western  Powers.  I  know 
Prance  has  her  fears  about  Germany,  but 
I  want  to  express  the  thought  here  that 
if  security  for  the  small  powers  of  west- 
em  E^irope  Is  to  be  established,  if  secu- 
rity for  Prance  is  to  be  established.  If 
stability  in  Europe  is  to  be  established. 
It  will  require  the  relmplementatlon  of 
some  of  Germany's  industrial  capacity. 
Germany  does  not  have  the  raw  mate- 
rials to  establish  a  balanced  econcnny  by 
exporting  them  alone. 

If  Russia  ever  wants  to  move  to  the 
west,  she  will  not  be  stopped  if  our  reli- 
ance for  stopping  her  is  Prance,  Holland, 
and  Belgium.  She  will  be  stopped  from 
moving  to  the  west  only  if  there  is 
strength  In  Germany,  too.  Itiat  does 
not  mean  that  you  must  rebuild  a  strong 
nationalized  Germany,  but  it  does  mean 
that  you  must  permit  economic  develop- 
ment along  with  her  neighbors  east  and 
west. 

Personally.  I  hope  that  out  of  this 
situation  there  can  come  the  develop- 
ment of  the  free  states  of  Europe,  which 
will  Include  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Wurttem- 
berg-Baden,  Westphalia,  and  the  other 


old  states  of  Gennany,  aloDg  with  Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  and 
FVance,  and  thereby  build  a  bulwark  for 
western  civilisation  to  hold  the  line  until 
mankind,  some' way.  with  more  wisdom 
than  now  seems  apparent,  finds  a  way 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  live 
together  in  peace. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wlsconsixi.  In  the 
hearings  was  any  consideration  given  to 
the  increase  or  change  of  that  amoimt 
allotted  to  Germany  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation of  chlldi-en? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  There  Is 
about  $1,450,000.  but  the  main  part  of 
the  educational  program  is  carried  on  in 
the  ftmds  originally  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year.  The  estimates  before  us  were 
primarily  for  subsistence,  as  far  as  Ger- 
many is  concerned  now.  In  the  funds 
provided  for  Austria  I  would  not  say  that 
that  is  true  because  she  shares  in  both 
ftmds.  Austria's  share  In  the  money  for 
occupied  areas  goes  largely  for  informa- 
tional and  educational  purposes.  It  Is 
quite  substantial  and  is  in  addition  to  the 
$58,000,000  for  relief. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Was  any 
consideration  given  to  any  change  In  the 
amount  allowed  for  protective  clothing 
for  workers  in  Germany  and  so  on? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
recall  any  testimony  on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  It  was 
purely  on  a  food  basis:  Is  that  right? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  KmTTSoif]. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
power  he  claims  was  delegated  to  him  by 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  has  Just 
Issued  a  proclamation  which  will  reduce 
tariff  duties  on  imports  Into  this  country 
to  the  lowest  level  in  many,  many  years. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  he  feels  confi- 
dent the  Congress  will  not  upset  any  for- 
eign commitments  he  has  made,  regard- 
less of  how  disadvantageous  they  may 
prove  to  us,  and  therefore  the  Congress 
will  not  dare  meddle  with  any  one  of  the 
thousands  of  new  low^rates  of  duty  he 
has  agreed  to. 

The  State  Department  has  presented 
the  President  with  one  massive  trade 
agreement  which  has  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  number  of  the  negotiating 
countries.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give 
names,  but  I  have  Information  from  a 
high  Government  source  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man is  very  anxious  to  put  these  new 
rates  into  effect  as  of  January  1.  1948, 
and  he  Is  having  considerable  difficulty 
In  finding  how  he  can  sign  only  part  of 
the  agreement  and  yet  adhere  strictly  to 
the  rules. 

Reports  from  the  State  Department 
as  late  as  yesterday  Indicate  that  the 
President  will  refuse  to  name  the  sepa- 
rate countries  to  which  individual  con- 
cessions were  made,  but  that  he  will 
temporarily  exempt  certain  products  in 
his  proclamation,  possibly  uaUl  more 
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December  16 


hsnaue  lU   Act.     lion 


«C  tfee  importaoce  of  tpe  pend 

•bA  the 

of  tts  statm.  and  laJso  be- 

llie  Wajs  and  Means  C<  ramittee 

has  held  extenatTe  bemjings  to  determine 

the  Trade 
vlMeh  ezptres  next  Jme.  ibould  be  re< 
neved,  I  wrote  the  Prestdeot  a  c  Mtrteooa 
letter  on  December  8  requesti  \g  f  rooi 
certain  Infonnattoc  whlc  i  I  felt 
voold  be  liilpfrt  t0  oar  eommlt  «e.  Uf 
letter  waa  |yapli»d  by  a  atncere  desire  to 
aemre  light  on  what  appears  to  be  a 
chaotic  ittuatioo.  Without  tal  Inc  time 
to  read  my  letter,  which  was  irompted 
by  information  ciTen  me  by  ;  jneriean 
flfletela  who  were  doaely  conzte<  ted  with 
tbm  ■ipillaUona  at  Geneva.  I  ^111  insert 
It  at  this  point: 

OBcnar4  •.  1M7. 

Th*  Whttt  Boiu* 
Mr  *■—■■—>•  I  b«v«  b«cn  bearl^  pcntot- 
•ot  nuBon  from  rrtlalile  Muren  tbat  you 
will  aooci  prcclata  tb*  tartff  eoocc 
United  States  raocntly  mad*  tn  thfc  nc«otla- 
ttoo*  M  Oenrra.  Tbew  tmmm  ruiuv*  tndi- 
este  tlM  poMlbtUty  tlkat  you  wiu  \^  aJt  of 
hated  la  whedulc 

of  tt(7w  many 
vtll  hare  »etaaU7  formaU:    accepted 


It  is  dMeult  for  me  to  betierel  that  the 
department  would  make  \»xMl  eon- 


^jutd  pro  quul 


was  gtren 


•OecUvt  unices  the  prlnctp  tl  supply- 
ved  St  least  son  » token  or 
I  am  sitrs  I  speak    or  a  sut>- 
'  oC  my  eofleagoes  ^  rben  I  say 
■oaM  be  eontn  ry  to  the 
of  Congress  whlcb  paased  o4 
tie  Trade  Agreements  Act 

Tbe  Wsys  and  Means  Committee 
msiasiifs  by  certain  of  the  Cnf  ed  States 
delef  tss  to  a«neva  that  negotiati  )ns  would 
ooly  be  eoodactad  with  principal  st  pplter  na- 
Ifettlier  tlie  United  NstloDi '  pubUca 
nor  the  doctnnents  released  \j\  the  State 
It  five  any  indication  of  i  hlch  coo 
eslnfii  were  made  to  each  ixMliTld;  al  nation. 
Until  the  Confress  can  Identify  eac  i  Individ 
ual  coocMslon  with  the  country  u    which  It 
waa  granted,  we  win  not  have  the  Ir  rormatloo 
oee«Mary  to  appratse  the  value  of 
the  Trade  Agf semen ts  Act. 

I  would  appreciate  knowtnf  whether  It  is 
planned  to  make  all  of  the  coneeae  ons  listed 
ta  schedule  XX  effecuve  on  Januafy  1.  IMA, 
and  whether  there  will  be  released 
of  each  country  to  wtiich  the  Uni^d  States 
made  tndlTldual 

Respcetftitly. 

H*aou  K^rtTTBoif 

In  reply  I  received  from  the  president 
•  moat  amazing  reply.   I  read: 

Twa  Wana  Hotaa, 

December    1.1947. 

DcAB  Cowisimmw  KinmoM :  R^  plying  to 

yotir*  of  December  8.  rumors  froi  a  reliable 

■ources  are  not  much  on  which  X4  come  to 


tbe  Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  ready 

to  be  approTcd  and  Implemented  y  m  win  be 

Infarmed  oActally  through  chann  sla  which 

win  have  no  foundation  through  itamars. 

Sincerely  y«irs. 

Haibt  8.  fvnuM. 


ICr.    Chairman.   I    do    not 
comment  on  the  composition  o 
ter.  but  rather,  the  spirit  that 
Its  writing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  May  I  say 
eally  that  the  term  "reliable 
which  the  President  and  I  hav« 


extending 


want    to 

the  let- 

jirompted 

pa'entbetl- 

ninors"  to 

referred 


rumors.    Tbe  informa- 
ttai  came  to  me  from  highly  placed 

the  HimMatiiaii  and  wcre7aB 
fully  advljed  as  to  what  aras  being  done 
to  us. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not  come  to  any 
with  reference  to  an  ezten- 
of  the  Trade  Act.  or  I  would  not 
have  written  to  the  President  in  the  first 

The  iron  curtain  of  secrqcy  behind 
which  the  agreeinait  was  ne<otiated.  is 
a  travesty  on  the  word  deaoctacy.  The 
President's  letter  can  oiy^  niean  that 
he  will  continue  to  keep  the  Cot^ress  in 
the  dark  until  be  is  sure  there  is  nothing 
the  Congreaa  can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Regardless  of  irtiat 
merit  is  found  in  these  trade  agreements, 
the  Sute  Department  must  stand  con- 
victed of  not  allowing  its  hand  to  the 
American  people.  It  lacks  forthright- 
ness.  It  heralded  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  the  fact  they  had 
secured  a  concession  from  Great  Britain 
that  Great  Britain  would  reduce  or  elim- 
inate certain  of  their  imperial  prefer- 
ences. They  never  told  the  American 
people  that  this  concessi<m  was  condi- 
tioned upon  our  synthetic  rubber  pro- 
gram in  this  country.  But  in  the  re- 
ports published  by  the  United  Nations 
it  was  revealed  that  if  at  any  time  the 
United  States  Oovemment  required  the 
use  of  more  than  25  percent  synthetic 
in  our  rubber  consumption  Great  Britain 
would  be  relieved  from  the  concession 
she  granted  to  eliminate  or  reduce  im- 
perial preferences. 

This  particular  concession  is  render- 
ing it  very  embarrassing  to  the  Congress 
in  extending  the  Synthetic  Rubber  Act 
which  expires  in  some  60  or  90  days. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  WeU.  it  may  be  well 
to  note  at  this  point  that  we  have  atx)ut 
seven  or  eight  hundred  million  dollars 
invested  In  our  synthetic  rubber  industry 
which  we  had  to  build  up  from  scratch 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and 
as  a  war  measure.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  action  agreed  upon  at  Geneva  is  such 
as  will  practically  destroy  the  synthetic 
rubber  industry  that  we  have  so  carefully 
nurtured  and  built  up  in  this  country  in 
the  last  6  or  7  years  against  future  con- 
tingencies and  emergencies. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fr(xn  California.        I 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
every  concession  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  or  very  nearly  every  concession 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  from  other 
countries  has  been  conditioned  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  an  American  industry.  The 
synthetic-rubber  Industry  is  but  one  ex- 
ample. The  wool  industry  is  another; 
the  American  Jewel  and  watch  Industry 
is  another.  The  Ust  could  be  greatly 
enlarged  upon. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  How  about  the  dairy 
industry  when  they  cut  the  tariff  in  two 
on  butter  for  6  montlis  each  year  and 
It  will  be  effective  during  the  winter 


months  when  our  jnoduction  co^^ts  are 
at  the  peak? 

Mr.  GSARHART.  The  Ust  couki  be 
enlarged  many  times,  but  the  retiult  all 
aloog  the  line,  in  obtaining  concitssioas 
for  this  country,  has  been  to  the  detri- 
ment and  sacnilce  of  American  industry. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  gentleman  is 
qiiite  right.  I  well  recall  back  ir.  1913. 
after  the  Democrats  got  control  of  the 
Government,  they  iwnnwl  the  so-called 
Underwood  Free  Trade  Act,  which  grad- 
uaDy  dried  up  industry  in  this  ccuntry. 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I  early  in  August  1914.  we 
would  have  had  a  depression  such  as  we 
went  through  back  in  the  1930's. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Yes.  gladly. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  We  came  out  of 
the  blighting  effects  of  the  Und<;rwood 
tariff  only  when  the  war  broke  out. 
During  the  war.  of  course,  we  had  what 
was  in  effect  an  embargo  tariff,  ar  d  that 
was  tbe  war  itself.  But.  when  we  came 
out  of  the  war  and  the  outside  world 
got  back  into  production,  America  be- 
came the  dumping  ground  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Right.  I  well  recall 
it. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  It  became  so  crit- 
ical to  American  business,  labor  and 
agriculture,  that  it  was  necessji.ry  to 
assemble  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  special  session  and  emict  an 
emergency  tariff  law.  Now,  since  we 
have  a  tariff,  as  a  result  of  all  these 
agreements,  which  is  lower  thai  the 
Underwood  tariff  adopted  in  1913.  which 
precliHtated  dumping  hi  this  country,  is 
it  not  to  be  anticipated  in  the  days  that 
lie  ahead,  when  the  outside  world  gets 
back  in  full  production,  that  America 
will  again  become  the  dumping  ground 
of  the  world,  and  again  we  will  have  to 
take  drastic  measures  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Yes.  Unfortunately 
we  Americans  have  short  memoritis  and 
we  do  not  seem  to  learn  from  past  ex- 
periences. Of  course,  we  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  protection  for  the 
American  producer,  and  more  particu- 
larly since  we  are  on  a  40-hour  bass,  and 
all  overtime  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  time- 
and-one-half  and  double  time.  But,  we 
will  probably  have  to  go  through  all  that 
painful  experience  again  because  the  do- 
gooders  and  the  bleeding  hearts  are  in 
the  saddle,  and  they  are  not  happy  tm- 
less  they  are  playing  Santa  Claus  to  the 
peoples  of  other  countries.  Today  we 
voted  to  appropriate  $2,000,000  to  relieve 
the  starving  Navajos,  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  are  dying  from  disease 
and  hunger.  I  believe  I  was  the  first 
man  to  take  the  floor  and  plead  for  them. 
I  have  never  heard  one  of  the  bleeding 
hearts  get  up  on  this  floor  and  plead  for 
our  starving  people  at  home.  The  far- 
ther away  the  suffering  is  the  more  tears 
they  shed  and  the  more  their  sympathies 
are  aroused.  It  does  not  arouse  them 
that  thousands  and  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can children  in  thist;ountry  cannon  go  to 
school  because  of  insufficient  clothing. 
That  does  not  interest  them  becau.<<|e  it  is 
not  front  page  stuff.  It  is  only  when 
you  propose  to  do  something  for  other 
lands    that    our    sob    sisters    become 
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aroused.    Henry  Wallace  had  the  idea: 

A  bottle  of  milk  in  front  of  every  Hotten- 
tot for  breakfast  every  morning.  Noth- 
ing was  said  about  a  bottle  of  milk  in 
front  of  each  American  child  each  morn- 
ing, many  of  whom  are  badly  under- 
nourished. No.  that  would  be  too  pro- 
siac. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  due  to 
expire  in  June — unless  renewed.  Mr. 
Truman  sends  word  to  the  Congress 
that — and  I  quote : 

When  tbe  Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  ready 
to  be  approved  and  implemented  you  will  be 
informed. 

He  has  basked  so  long  In  artificially- 
created  emergency  powers  that  he  un- 
consciously assumes  that  the  renewal  of 
this  act  is  his  prerogative — after  which 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be 
notified  officially. 

The  President  Is  evidently  a  little 
worried  about  having  considerably  over- 
stepped the  authority  Congress  granted 
him  and  I  offer  his  letter  as  evidence  of 
that.  He  is  going  to  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  his  actions  when  the 
full  Impact  of  these  radically  lowered 
tariff  rates  strikes  the  American  farmer, 
toiler  and  producer. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  not 
yet  ready  for  unrestricted  free  trade. 
Neither  are  we  ready  to  surrender  to 
other  countries  the  great  American  mar- 
ket, which  is  the  only  cash  market  in  all 
the  world. 

The  Republican  party  in  Congress  Is 
dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
American  standard  of  living  and  that 
cam  only  be  done  by  protecting  the  pro- 
ducers in  America  in  their  jobs  and 
markets. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Clevengeb]. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  glad  that  some  of  this  emotionalism 
has  subsided.  I  thought  some  of  you 
might  be  interested  a  little  bit  in  the 
asset  side  of  this  European  situation. 

Many  of  you  are  wondering  how  long 
this  is  going  to  continue.  I  want  to  give 
you  Just  a  few  observations  as  one  who 
has  been  more  or  less  trained  in  agri- 
culture and  business  generally. 
.  I  want  to  disabuse  you  of  the  idea  many 
of  you  have  that  Europe  Is  a  poorhouse. 
If  you  would  stop  to  think,  many  of  you 
would  realize  that  she  could  not  have  en- 
Joyed  a  war  about  every  genei-ation  had 
she  been  a  poorhouse.  She  has  had  the 
greatest  example  in  the  world  of  a  way 
of  life  right  in  the  center  of  Europe  for 
more  than  a  century.  I  refer  to  the 
Swiss  Republic.  The  rest  of  Europe 
might  have  followed  and  expanded  the 
example  of  the  Swiss  Government  and 
Swiss  culture  and  enjoyed  an  economy 
fully  as  strong  as  ours;  a  United  States 
of  Europe,  and  save  a  century  of  blood- 
shed and  suffering. 

I  had  a  lot  of  misleading  Information 
from  my  own  Government  before  I  went 
abroad.  By  way  of  preface,  may  I  re- 
mind you  that  I  was  on  the  Scarce  Foods 
Committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  We  were  told  last  Jan- 
uary, as  you  remember,  that  it  would  be 
hnpossible  to  lift  the  rationing  of  sugar. 
This  committee,  under  the  leadership  of 


the  gentleman  from  Blinnesota  [Mr. 
August  H.  Andbeser],  did  nothing  but 
lay  facts  before  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Congress  in  regard  to 
the  supply  of  sugar  in  the  world,  and 
out  of  the  window  went  sugar  rationing 
and  38,000  jobs  of  rationing  sugar  and 
bedeviling  and  bothering  the  American 
people.  Our  memories  are  short  about 
that.  Sugar  goes  where  it  ts  wanted, 
naturally  and  readily. 

Then  this  same  committee  was  told 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  from 
7Va  to  8  pounds  of  fat  away  from  every 
American,  cooking  fats  and  oils,  and  this 
committee  after  research  in  that  field 
developed  information  as  to  the  supply 
of  fats  and  oils  in  the  world..  We  now 
have  soap  chips  and  we  have  shortening 
and  we  have  cooking  fats.  Such  is  the 
force  of  truth  when  people  and  their 
Representatives  know  the  truth. 

When  we  got  ready  to  go  to  Europe 
I  think  everybody  on  the  committee  ex- 
cept myself  bought  food  to  take  with  us, 
because  we  were  told  there  was  a  great 
shortage  of  food  in  Europe,  but  the  Scot- 
tish side  of  me  sort  of  rebelled  at  that 
and  I  carried  nothing  with  me  but  about 
half  a  dozen  bars  of  soap,  which  were 
really  the  thing  we  needed.  Did  we  find 
a  poorhouse  in  Europe?  We  were  told 
that  the  flooded  polders  of  Holland  would 
be  sterile  for  30  years,  well  75  percent  of 
them  produced  better  than  normal  in 
1947— all  will  produce  in  1948.  I  am 
excepting  the  occupied  areas  of  Europe, 
Austria  and  Germany,  from  any  remarks 
I  make.  By  way  of  comment  on  that,  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  to  the  everlasting 
shame  of  this  Government  as  long  as 
men's  memory  lasts  at  the  operation  of 
this  hard  peace  on  a  fallen  foe.  I  think 
it  will  make  us  blush  a  century  from 
now  when  the  story  of  that  is  told.  Most 
of  the  suffering  you  have  heard  of  and 
most  of  the  shortage  of  food  you  have 
been  told  about  is  the  story  of  Germany 
and  the  occupied  areas.  For  that  some- 
one besides  ourselves  must  make  atone- 
ment. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Is  it  true  that  a  num- 
ber of  European  countries  that  are  now 
applying  for  more  aid  from  America  have 
between  20  and  24  billion  dollars  in- 
vested in  gilt-edge  securities  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  I  cannot  make 
reply  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  as  to  that.  His  In- 
formation should  be  better  than  mine. 
I  am  speaking  now  just  for  a  moment 
about  food,  because  this  bill  relates  most- 
ly to  food. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  They  do  have  enor- 
mous sums  invested  in  this  country. 
Why  not  make  them  sell  their  securities 
and  feed  their  own  pe(H)le  before  they 
ask  us  to  feed  them? 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  do  that.  I  think  it'^akes  a  man  smile 
when  he  talks  about  carrying  relief  to 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  or  Rotterdam,  prob- 
ably three  of  the  greatest  centeri  of  cfuil- 
tal  in  all  this  world. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  something  of 
the  trip  of  this  committee.    After  going 


through  Colonel  Hester's— United  States 
commander  in  charge  of  food  and  food 
production — gardens,  8,000  acres  of  them 
In  Berlin,  we  went  down  into  the  Aus- 
trian area  first.  I  want  to  show  you 
now  something  about  the  effect  of  the 
worthless  currencies.  In  the  exchange 
of  farmers'  produce,  and  this  Is  true  in 
Prance  and  Italy  as  well,  and  the  product 
of  men's  hands  in  industry  suffer  like- 
wise. Drivhig  by  car  from  Berchtes- 
gaden  through  the  French  occupied  area 
of  Austria,  we  came  upon  a  sale  of  cat- 
tle. To  my  amazement  most  of  those 
cattle  were  3-  or  4-  or  5-year-old  steers. 
In  speaking  with  the  men  there  I  found 
that  the  auction  at  the  behest  of  the 
French  Government  was  largely  a  sale 
of  cattle  from  one  owner  to  another,  and 
that  many  of  the  cattle  would  go  back 
to  their  rightful  owners  as  soon  as  the 
French  departed.  But  there  they  were, 
being  sold.  If  you  were  a  peasant,  which 
would  you  rather  have,  a  handful  of 
wallpaper  which  they  call  money,  or  a 
1.400-pound  steer?  One  of  the  things 
they  have  got  to  do  Is  to  get  rid  first  of 
all  of  these  currencies  and  restore  value 
to  the  new — and  thus  confidence  to  the 
producer. 

I  can  say  to  you  without  any  fear  of 
contradiction  that  probably  three- 
quarters  of  the  French  wheat  crop  Is  still 
In  buhdles.  They  do  not  thresh  their 
wheat  the  way  we  do  here.  They  either 
thatch  them  in  the  field  so  that  they 
can  stand  for  years  without  taking  any 
moisture,  or  it  is  imder  cover  and  it  is 
threshed  as  they  need  it.  I  say  to  you 
I  am  done,  in  the  absence  of  an  act  of 
God  or  a  drought,  with  voting  any  more 
money  to  western  Europe  outside  of  the 
occupied  areas.  They  would  not  have 
needed  this  now  except  for  this  drought 
which  was  an  excuse,  and  If  the  French-* 
men  had  planted  a  fun  crc^  of  wheat  in- 
stead of  about  three-quarters  of  a  crop  j 
of  wheat. 

I  am  tired  of  seeing  people  ta  this  coun- 
try, many  of  them  old.  tired  people  80 
years  old  ta  my  district,  for  example, 
raistag  this  wheat  to  send  over  to  these 
people  in  the  cities  who  work  only  4  days 
a  week.  Three  days  of  holiday  per  week 
is  too  long.  I  told  them  In  several  places 
If  they  would  mine  more  coal  and  raise 
more  wheat  and  less  hell,  they  would 
have  more  coal  for  heat  and  power  and 
more  wheat  for  bread.  But  we  are  off  on 
a  do-gooding  spree,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  No;  there  are  not  dead 
and  dying  in  the  streets  from  starvation. 

We  went  to  Denmark.  The  story  of 
Denmark  is  the  story  of  Scandinavia. 
The  first  thing  they  talk  about  needing 
is  coal.  The  second  Is  steel  products. 
The  third  is  fertilizer,  and  the  fourth 
is  agricultural  implements.  Tlie  next 
thing  is  tne  restoration  of  Germany,  be- 
cause Germany  was  their  best  customer. 
That  was  true  to  evMy  country  except 
France.  They  admitted  It  openly.  Down 
in  south  Germany  we  came  to  a  place  in 
Bavaria  where  50,000  tons  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  used  to  be  traded  across  the 
Une  with  Italy.  A  commerce  centuries 
old  and  now  forbidden.  Now  that  was 
forbidden  for  some  reason  or  toother, 
because  tbe  French  and  the  British  do 
not  even  seem  to  want  the  people  ta  the 
German  area  to  taste  £ruit  ot  to  have 
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fruit  The  alory  wm  told  that  the  fruit 
decayed  and  vcgtUbies  could  nc  l  be  used 
beeatise  for  some  reaaoo  or  an(  ther  the 
trontle^  was  closed.  We  mus  get  rid 
ol  these  ecooomic  bloodclots  in  the  Eu- 
rapean  teoBcmic  system  or  els  we  will 
lunre  to  fo  on  supplying  then  forever 
and  a  day.  I  want  to  tell  you  if  anybody 
ttainki  for  a  moment  that  we  hs  ve  a  city 
of  a  itflllon  population  which  \  rill  com- 
pare  wjuh  Copenhagen,  much  ess  with 
Slockholm.  they  are  deluded  snd  fool- 
Mt  There  you  have  a  millioi  people 
who  are  housed  better  than  an  r  million 
people  that  you  could  find  In  \merica, 
with  not  a  slum  area  in  either  one  of 
tbose  cities  of  like  millions  of  our  Ul- 
fed.  Ul-clad.  and  Ill-housed  here  at  home. 
Generally,  their  farmers  ar;  better 
housed  than  ours  here  at  hone.  You 
will  find  the  same  If  you  go  to  B  Igium  or 
Holland.  Belgium,  by  virtue  of  being 
brave  enough  to  have  a  free  economy. 
Is  so  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  occupied 
Europe  that  they  will  never  oatch  up 
with  her.  In  these  countries  vhen  we 
,  started  to  make  a  survey  on  th(  basis  of 
the  questions  in  the  questionna  re  which 
the  chairman  sent  along  for  Inf  )rmation 
regarding  the  Marshall  plan,  hey  po- 
litely told  us.  "We  asked  your  Govern- 
ment for  nothing.  We  were  invited  to 
come  down  to  Paris  and  tell  jou  what 
we  could  use."  One  of  the  Scan  dinavian 
countries  was  quite  bold  abou ,  it.  and 
they  so  stated  that  without  any  varnish. 
I  say  to  you  that  we  had  better  stop  this 
imnecessary  relief  or  we  will  lave  the 
same  thing  that  exists  in  Paris  a  id  Rome 
where  you  cannot  stop  to  lock  s  t  a  store 
window  but  what  there  is  i  money 
changer  who  wants  to  sell  you  the  cur- 
rency at  40  percent  of  the  goinj  rate.  1 
do  not  want  to  see  that  here,  ai  id  it  can 
happen  here  if  we  forget  the  caution 
lights  and  keep  up  the  spending 
^  Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairmi  n.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  does  he  re<  all  after 
the  war  when  the  QI's  would  go  to  a 
United  States  Employment  02a<e  to  get 
a  Job.  they  w;'uld  say.  "Why  tali  e  a  Job? 
Draw  your  130  a  week  for  52  weeks." 
That  Is  precisely  what  we  are  loing  in 
Europe.  We  are  telling  t  hem . '  \  r  hy  pro- 
ducer   We  will  Uke  care  of  you  " 

Mr.  CLIVSNGER,  CertainI  '  let  ui 
iMQitfilt  ItaMi  10  produce;  Fri  nee  «nd 
IHHr  tit  ftMllr  footiii  up  to  ti  te  strike 
•Ituatlon  as  we  did  her«.  ttty  hAve 
handled  thAt  manfully  as  our  i  Hmgress 
dtd  here.  They  must  (aoe  up  to  a  sound 
currency,  cut  dvU  expensw.  rosi  lure  fru* 
lality  and  boneety  In  govemmtn  . 

Wt  have  nearly  broken  Buropr  in  their 
•Tic^ping  up  with  Xf^^^it^t^r  ih«l  la 
oursvlvee  In  MiiravMgiiH^i  m*-  ic  «Bi 
(oreiin  ■overnment  poiicir«  wr  purfiii« 
Ui  US  set  An  »)i«mple  on  th«i,  On  one 
Urm  in  ItAly  we  mw  MO  fine  lolstetn 
eowi.  the  h«rd  headed  l>y  a  M»,(  i)0  Car* 
hAtlon  bull  from  Dm  United  tuir  i  They 
wtre  selllni  yvwtvt  buUa  nl  IKtiO  each 
to  olher  breeder*.  Ki\d  atam  oh  iinother 
stale  farm  «k«r«  i  NO  dairy  ec  ire,  nno 
aUUlonx.  Jecks.  and  1.100  people  ivmg  on 
Inii  fbtm  of  14.000  mtm  in  thr  ihrniine 
liar«he«,  rect«imed  undrr  M|i.MoimL 
No;  lurt»pe  la  not  a  poorhounp 

1  want  to  say  to  the  genUtmsil  that  In 
ln»  City  of  Stockholm  one  Isdy  nlnlxler 
of  the  govenuntnt  gibed  at  the  ommlt- 
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tee  about  our  having  a  tariff  so  high  that 
they  could  not  sell  their  products  in 
America.  I  waited  for  seniority  to  take 
its  course,  and  then  I  asked  this  lady 
minister  what  it  was  that  they  could  not 
send  to  America  because  of  the  tariff. 
She  said.  "Steel  products  and  steel." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  ClxvencekI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  three  additional  minutes. 

B4r.  CLEVENGER.  I  asked  her  to  teU 
me  what  it  was  in  steel  products  that  .she 
ccald  not  ship  to  America,  because  God 
knows  all  Europe  wanted  steel  if  they 
could  get  It.  Finally  she  said.  "Ball  bear- 
ings." I  said  to  the  lady.  "That  is  SKF." 
She  said,  "Yes."  I  said.  "I  am  sure  if 
the  people  in  America  working  in  the 
SKP  plants  were  asked,  they  would  not 
want  our  Government  to  admit  Swedish 
ball  bearings  that  would  cut  their  wages 
during  the  high  cost  of  living  or  destroy 
their  employment."  Then  she  rode  over 
to  the  American  Embassy  with  me.  and 
she  said.  "I  know  you  have  ball  bearings 
on  your  mind."  But  she  said.  "You  are 
the  first  American  that  has  been  over 
here  that  seemed  to  know  about  it."  We 
know  Sweden  expanded  her  bearing  pro- 
duction many  lold  lor  Germany  during 
the  war.  She  now  makes  them  for  Rus- 
sia under  her  10-year  trade  treaty  with 
that  country. 

That  is  what  alarmed  me.  all  over  Eu- 
rope, the  fact  that  ovu:  State  Department 
attaches  do  not  go  to  bat  for  America. 
They  can  be  gibed  at  all  over  the  country 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  react  in  the  way 
of  speaking  up  for  America.  You  can- 
not tell  what  country  they  are  working 
for.  That  was  an  alarming  thing  to  me. 
They  seem  ready  to  plead  America  guilty 
before  she  is  charged. 

Down  in  Prance  and  Italy  I  say  to  you 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Reiser  formerly  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  that 
these  people  are  probably  eating  better 
today  than  they  have  in  30  years.  Their 
hungry  time  Is  hot  here.  It  will  come  in 
March.  April,  and  May.  I  would  like  to 
see  some  of  this  grain  conserved.  We 
talked  to  them  about  conserving  some 
food.  The  agriculture  official  said.  *You 
know,  our  people  art  like  children.  They 
aay  a  great  ship  was  In  from  America  \%%i 
week  and  there  will  be  another  one  next 
week."  80  thpy  cat.  drink,  and  are 
merry.   I  am  afraid  possibly  we  will  turn 

rrlth  a  ihortnge  of  wheal  In  the  world, 
g  about  June  or  Jtilv. 
Then,  the  aamt  minister,  when  aakid 
by  Mr.  ANogaaiii  what  steps  had  betn 
taken  10  luake  \m  of  potato^n  to  pieet 
out,  he  ««id.  "PotatCM  aro  not  «o  imi>or« 
lam  in  our  diet/*  Well,  they  are  4d  i>fr* 
cent  of  the  diel  In  Germany  in  i>eac«>iime 
and  thpy  ni^  ntf  Imporlant  brie,  |  do 
not  want  our  patiple  led  litray  by  tmo< 
Uonalism  and  by  all  (hta  aiery  Ihol  Ihia 
Is  a  great  poorhouiKV  If  it  hai  tht  wnst 
to  hvp  a  pn.piM  tMUtPhce,  follow  tht 
rkampie  ot  ■wttNf  0<«nd,  ther  tan  havt 
an  rconomv  ju»i  an  lood  or  better  Ihun 
oun.  I  am  wondt^ritiB  how  much  thry 
•rt  afraid  of  communum,  Td  me.  thpir 
fear  sttmed  to  b**  not  of  communism  but 
fear  that  the  Ru.^^iana  might  come  oyer 
and  lakp  their  plgron.  After  all,  what 
kind  of  governmcnti  art  we  lubsldliing 


and  supporting  over  there.  Corhmu- 
nism.  socialism,  fascism,  nazlsm.  New 
Dealism.  they  are  Marxist  in  theory,  they 
vary  only  in  degree  in  their  practice. 
They  all  proceed  toward  the  same  end 
result,  a  loss  of  property,  of  liberty]  ulti- 
mately of  life  itse'if.  Let  us  rede^icate 
ourselves  to  the  Republic  here  at  ijtome. 
Let  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has -again  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Bonder]. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
requested  this  time  to  announce  ti|  the 
House  that  tomorrow  is  the  forty-fcfurth 
anniversary  of  the  first  air  flight  made 
by  the  Wright  brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
N.  C.  The  Government  has  creeled  a 
beautiful  monument  on  Kill  Devil  Isle 
to  commemorate  this  event.  In  North 
Carolina  what  is  known  as  the  Wight 
Memorial  Association  was  organized 
some  years  ago.  Each  year  this  associa- 
tion holds  proper  exercises  commemorat- 
ing this  event.  There  was  plannBd  a 
small  delegation  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  go  down  tomorrow  to  attend 
these  exercises.  Due  to  the  important 
business  that  has  arisen,  this  trip  has 
been  called  off.  Each  year  these  exer- 
cises are  held,  and  I  take  pleasure  In  in- 
viting such  Members  of  the  House  as 
may  be  able  to  attend  in  the  future  to 
visit  Kitty  Hawk  and  visit  the  shrine  of 
the  Wrights,  visit  the  shrine  of  this  great 
event. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired.  j 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  read. 

The  Clerk  read  down  to  and  including 
page  1.  line  6. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise.      T 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  H.^aNKas  of  Indiana.  Chairman  of  tht 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tht 
State  of  the  Union,  rrportcd  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  <H.  R.  4740  >  making  supple- 
mental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO.  mi.  and  for  other  pur- 
poata.  had  come  to  no  reaolutton  thei  con, 

AmWDittWT  Of  NATIONAL  MOUIINQ  ACT 

Mr,  WOLCOTTsubmliiPd  a  confer  snot 
report  and  atatemeiu  on  the  bill  fi,  ,770, 
on  aei  to  amend  the  National  ifouini 
Act,  u  amtndtd,  (or  printing  undoi  tht 

ixTiNaioN  oy  KniAim 

Ml,  WIOOLEBWORTN  aiktd  iBd  WM 

liven  btrmUaioA  to  rtvlat  ond  tkttnd 

i5*.!*"K?!  ^*  ^^^^  '"  <^»  CommlttH 
of  the  Whole  today  and  to  intludt  otr« 
toln  tibles, 

--I?;  'J^4''^'^  ^^^  •«<•  WM  ilvM 
KSJl^^*"  K!"^*^**  ^»»  »»«^rt" «»  tht 
^iP'^i'^*"?  <^f  t^"  Ricoao  and  Includu  an 
jrtic Ip  from  the  Washington  Tlmta- 
Herald. 

Mr.  BOYKW  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
pnHHta)  was  given  permlsilon  to  ex- 
tend hli  remarks  In  two  itporott  in- 


Thls  committee,  under  the  leadership  of      the  trip  of  this  committee.    After  going     German  area  to  taste  fruit  or  to  have 
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stances  and  in  each  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  ISJUJER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsooeo  in 
two  separate  Instances  and  In  each  to 
include  two  articles. 

Mr.  SCHWABS  of  Missouri  adced  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscobd 
and  include  a  letter  from  a  constituent. 

Bilr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
I  may  revise  and  extend  the  remarks  I 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  this 
afternoon  and  insert  certain  tables  from 
justifications  which  were  presented  and 
also  that  I  may  extend  my  remarks  and 
insert  a  letter  supplied  by  the  OflBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative  to  our 
petroleum  resources. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  address  I  gave  at  Arlington, 
Mass.,  regarding  Good  Neighbor  Day  and 
Pearl  Harbor  Day.  It  should  have  gone 
in  earlier  but  the  previous  permission 
granted  me  hsis  expired. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INQTHRY  AS  TO  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  it. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
What  is  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Is  unable 
to  answer  that  parliamentary  inquiry. 
That  Is  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  leadership  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Xa  there  objection  to 
tht  request  of  tht  gentlewoman  from 
lAUMChusetta? 

There  wu  no  objection. 

Mrs.  R00BR8  of  Mas«achuaettR.  Mr. 
Bptaktr.  X  riat  to  Mk  tht  Republican  floor 
leader  what  the  anticipated  program  will 
bt  for  tht  rtat  of  the  week. 

Mr.  NAXXICK.  We  wlU.  of  oourie. 
continue  with  oonalderatlon  of  tht  appro- 
ortation  bill  tomorrow.  How  long  It  will 
take  X  do  not  know,  X  oannot  makt  any 
furthtr  itatemcnt  m  to  tht  proiram  for 
tht  bolanot  of  tht  wttk. 

LIAVI  or  AMINO! 

ly  unantmouii  content,  Itavt  of  ab> 
lenee  wm  granted  to  Mr,  O'Naia.  for  the 
balanct  of  tht  week,  on  account  of  of- 
Aolol  bualneaa, 

iranAL  oudkii 

Tht  MIAKin  pro  tomport  (Mr. 
OanriitB) .  Undtr  the  previoua  ordtr  of 
Iht  HeuM  the  lentltman  from  Mtw  York 
(Mr.  JAvnoI  it  rtooinlied  for  10 
mlnutei. 

<Mr.  Javma  asked  and  wm  ilvcn  per- 
BUaalon  to  rtvltt  and  tsttnd  hla  rtmarka 


and  to  include  as  part  of  his  rcmarts  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
by  Prof.  Sumner  Sllchter.) 

UNTTT  OP  UNTTSD  STATES  DOMISTIC  AMD 
POREION  POUCY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uke  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  this  summer  and 
early  fall.  I  spent  some  weeks  in  the  work 
of  the  Congress  on  a  mission  of  inquiry  in 
the  occupied  areas  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, and  in  Czechoslovakia.  Poland, 
Prance.  Belgium,  Switzerland.  Great 
Britain  and  Eire.  I  have  now  been  back 
for  2  months  and  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  observe  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
domestic  problems  with  which  I  am  well 
familisu-  and  the  foreign  situation.  I 
find  they  are  of  one  piece  and  that  they 
demand  such  urgent  action  by  the  Con- 
gress that  I  am  Impelled  to  speak  out  for 
a  policy  of  boldness  and  vitality  on  the 
part  of  our  coimtry  at  this  moment  with- 
out which  western  Europe  and  perhaps 
the  world  may  be  lost  to  the  forces  of 
democracy  and  individual  freedom  for 
which  we  stand.  For  just  as  the  crises 
in  western  Europe  are  politically  and 
economically  at  Uieir  height,  so  we  are 
facing  in  the  midst  of  unpi-ecedented 
plenty,  an  abnormal  crisis  in  our  coim- 
try, the  fear  that  somehow  the  present 
situation  will  not  last  and  that  we  shall 
have  an  economic  crash  even  greater 
than  that  which  followed  1929. 

The  high  priests  of  communism  are 
dinning  into  the  ears  of  Europe  and  the 
world,  the  certainty  of  just  such  a  cata- 
clysmic depression,  and  by  any  evidence 
of  fear  and  hesitation  at  this  jimcture  we 
may  underscore  their  every  charge.  Un- 
less we  kick  ourselves  loose  and  act  the 
part  which  our  position  and  our  re- 
sources, material  and  moral,  demand  of 
us  in  the  world  of  today  we  are  in  real 
danger  of  losing  the  initiative,  if  we  have 
not  lost  it  already,  and  of  seeing  democ- 
racy yield  western  Europe  and  Asia  to 
the  Communists  by  next  spring. 

As  a  member  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreii;n  Affairs 
Committee  and  on  the  detailed  job  of 
inquiry  on  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganliatlon,  which  I  shared  with  Congress- 
man Fulton  In  Europe,  I  paid  close  at- 
tention to  Europe's  economic  problems. 
At  the  root  of  these  problems  it  the  ca- 
tastrophic dcatructlon  of  Europe's 
economy. 

Immediately  following  the  war,  the 
production  of  the  individual  nations  of 
weatf  rn  Europe  other  than  Otrmany  had 
fallen  to  unbelievable  lowi.  In  France 
and  the  Nethfrlanda  thia  production 
stood  at  about  90  percent  of  normal.  In 
Italy  It  WM  10  percent,  The  whnli* 
transportation  system  of  Europe  had 
ooma  close  to  destruction;  for  example, 
out  of  1,000,000  freight  cars  normally  In 
use,  1,100,000  were  either  damaitd  or 
destroyed,  In  addition  to  the  fnciors  of 
actual  destruction  of  homes  and  far- 
torlei.  toonomie  prostration  wm  also  at> 
Irlbutabit  to  the  template  distortion  of 
tht  luroptan  toonomie  miehlDt;  for  the 
NaUs  had  ebanntltd  all  of  luropt'i  pro- 
duction into  Qttminy  to  fttd  thtlr  war 
maohlnt,  and  with  lU  eoUapat  Europe 
found  Itttlf  ehanntkd  Into  a  ruin  with 
tht  nttd  for  oompltttly  changing  the 
direction  of  its  economy. 


If  this  were  not  enou^  the  Naiis  had 
critically  damaged  the  European  econ- 
omy in  yet  another  way.    Production 
needs  management,  and  in  Europe  the 
Nazis  had  liquidated  aU  the  leaders  they 
could  find  who  .would  not  coilaborate  and 
as  a  restilt  there  had  been  an  enormous 
destruction  of  managerial  talent.    I>- 
spite  these  factors  leading  to  economic 
paralysis  there  was  some  recovery  In  1046 
in  western  Europe,  but  the  1947  drought 
which  cut  western  Europe's  already  In- 
adequate food  supply  in  half,  effectively 
halted  recovery  and  turned  the  situation 
perilously     downward.    For     example. 
France,  which  normally  produces  about 
9.000.000  metric  tons  of  bread  grains  pro- 
duced only  3,800,000  metric  tons  in  1947. 
and    Italy,    which    normally    produces 
seven  and  one-half  million  metric  tons  of 
bread  grains,  produced  in  1947  about  4.- 
700.000  metric  tons.   These  deficiencies  in 
grain  ix-oduction  coincided  with  a  drastic 
rise  in  the  price  of  bread  grains  in  the 
United  States  and  other  wcrld  dollar 
markets,  and  placed  a  great  strain  on  the 
meager  available  dollar  resoiuces  of  the 
affected  countries  leaving  them  helplen. 

The  result,  as  I  saw  it.  this  summer  has 
been  a  wave  of  fear  in  western  Europe 
reflecting  the  complete  lack  of  confidence 
of  the  people  in  their  own  governments 
and  in  their  own  futures.  ThLa  fear  and 
lack  of  confidence  is  reflected  in  the  fall 
of  currency  values  which  depend  almost 
entirely  on  credit  standing,  and  has 
brought  in  its  train  the  flourishing  black 
market  and  the  refusal  of  farmers  to 
exchange  their  produce  f<x'  francs  and 
lire.  Under  such  circumstances  city 
people  come  close  to  the  use  of  force  in 
order  to  obtain  grain  collections,  and  as 
soon  as  that  happens  it  is  a  short  step 
to  the  police  state.  Without  substantial 
United  States  aid  this  very  winter,  that 
is  exactly  what  would  have  happened  In 
France  and  in  Italy. 

Yes.  western  Europe  is  prostrate  and 
must  have  our  help  if  we  are  all  to  sur- 
vive as  free  peoples:  but  there  are  some 
crying  needs  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  question  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
do  something  about  these,  too. 

I  have  fought  for  major  Federal  aid 
to  housing  through  the  T-E-W  bill  which 
I  offered  In  the  House,  but  so  far  to  no 
avail.  Housing  construction  la  lnadt« 
quote  to  meet  the  need  even  of  the  vtt« 
trans  of  World  War  II.  As  against  a 
demonstrated  minimum  need  of  at  tht 
vtry  ItMt  1.000.000  new  home  units  In 
IMt.  we  shall  be  lucky  to  get  160.000, 
Two  million  io  four  million  veterans,  It  Is 
outhorlUUvtly  tsUmottd.  urgontly  ond 
Immidlbtoly  nttd  odtqaalt  iMior.  Moi 
leas  than  10,000  of  them  are  In  my  own 
dlatrlci. 

XnfUUonory  foroti  M  work  In  our 
tconomy  art  driving  up  tltt  OMt  of  ttvini 
•0  M  to  multiply  tht  dllBtulUta  of  pto- 
pit  wllh  low  and  modtrolo  Inoomea  and 
to  iraptiil  tht  aavlnis  and  ateurlty  of 
millions  of  civil  atrvants.  rtilred  work* 
tra,  and  othtra  dtptndent  on  flktd  in* 
comti,  yood  prloti  sund  almost  duublt 
what  they  wtrt  btfort  World  War  U  ol 
IMi  ptfotnt  of  Uic  m6«40  prlot  and 
art  at  tht  point  above  the  hightat  rottfo 
in  tht  lofTation  which  followtd  World 
War  X.  Conttruotlon  maUrtala  ort  tJ- 
mosl  doublt  ihtlr  normal  price,  and 
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manufactured  eoods  are  40  to 
hUhcr  than  t)rfore  the  war. 
ftU  of  thU.  Uxatlon.  Federal.  8 
loca),  U  taklnR  between  25  and 
of  the  Income  of  all  the  peopU . 
these  circumstances  th«  people 
United  States  have  a  rlRht  to 
of  the  foreign  problems—they 
treat  but  must  wt  not  do 
•bout  our  own  great  problem.*!, 

There  U,  Indeed,  grave 
rl|li(  now  our  whole  will  to  aid 
tng  hunarer  in  western  Europe. 
China,  and  In  economic  . 
Latin  America  may  bo  jettisoned 
toslstrnce  of  our  people  that 
b«  taken  on  our  own  pro 
Now  that  the  interim  aid  foi 
Kurope  has  been  approved, 
can  people  have  a  perfect  mora 
•xpect  action  on  domestic 

The  American  people  must 
of  sUoiUty  In  prices.    At  least 
then    know    where    they    are 
prices  of  Industrial  and  food  , 
well  %z  wages  should  be  froien 
with  such  adjustments  in  w 
be  neocanry  to  retain  the 
Uving  enjoyed  In  1946.    As 
In  some  Item?  Is  short  of 
additional   work  may  Increase 
work    should    t>e   applied    but 
breaking  down  existing  wage 
In  order  to  bring  about  suitabl 
between  what  we  have  and  whit 
port  and  in  order  to  avoid 
profiteering,    the    Oovemmenl 
have    renewed    powers   of 
transportation  controls  and  thi 
allocate  scarce  items  and  to 
Tentorles  in  key  items. 

One  of  the  greatest  deterrent 
away  inflation  has  been 
control.     The  Federal  rent 
passed  last  spring  has  many 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  rent  contro 
must  be  extended  for  at  least  a 
the  pressing   housing   shortage 
with  us.  but  at  the  same  time 
holes  which  experience  has 
to  be  real  must  be  closed.    So 
these  loopholes  that  in  New 
the  municipal  government  acte< 
•ome  of  them,  but  ensuing  lega 
ties  have  imperiled   this   actioh 
present  rent  control  law  does 
quately  protect  tenants  against  . 
Further,  landlords  have  neglecU  d 
tenance  and  decoration  of  rentqd 
bes  even  every  3  shears  as  is 
plated  by  present  laws,  and  thi; 
tlon  must  be  recogniaed  and 
Finally,  there  has  been  much 
Um  so-called  voluntary  15  . 
eraaae  which  landlords  have 
mske  mandatoQT  by  their  own 
Especially    bad    Is    that    sectiox 
states  that  when  an  Increase 
is  made  by  the  landlord  and 
particular  premises  affected  are 
removed  from  rent  control.    Th 
sion  of  Federal  rent  control  y 
home  to  the  Individual  citizen 

termination  to  protect  him 

tlon.  and  we  must  fight  lor  its 
Indicated. 

The  nin-away  cost  of  food  fnust  be 
«iealt  with  decisively.  First — we  all  have 
a  right  to  help  ourselves,  but  such  a 
movement  needs  leadership.  As  a  result 
we  must  have  not  a  saperllelai  60-day 
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food-conservation  program  such  as  we 
have  Just  had  under  the  direction  of  the 
President's  Pood  Conservation  Commit- 
tee, which  has  already  ceased  operations, 
but  an  agency  for  food  conservation  to 
take  us  through  the  emergency  and 
which  will  really  guide  consumers  In 
their  own  best  Interests  to  avoid  by  their 
own  actions  further  boostlnf  the  price 
of  food. 

But  this  alone  under  present  condi- 
tions is  unlikely  to  be  a  whole  cure  In 
items  like  butter,  milk,  and  meat,  prices 
have  already  skyrocketed  so  far  that  we 
must  be  ready  to  face  rationing  and  price 
control  even  In  peacetime.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  blanket  powers  to  tm« 
pane  rationing  and  price  control  In  his 
discretion  on  selected  Items.  Our  ex- 
perience with  the  President  In  1946.  when 
the  rationing  and  price-control  program 
was  taken  off  at  a  time  when  It  should 
not  have  been  taken  off.  and  which  has 
largely  contributed  to  our  present  trou- 
bles, does  not  inspire  confidence  or  war- 
rant the  grant  of  authority  now  request- 
ed. It  la  the  Congress  which  is  to 
legislate  for  the  people  and  the  Congre.ss 
which  must  protect  the  people.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Congress  itself  should  enact 
the  necessary  rationing  and  price  con- 
trols, specifying  the  items  to  be  covered. 
That  will  be  the  best  assurance  that  such 
controls  will  have  a  broad  base  of  ac- 
ceptance with  the  people  and  that  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  will  be 
vigorous  and  well  financed.  Administra- 
tion and  enforcement  should,  of  cotirse, 
rest  with  the  President,  but  the  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  the  controls 
should  rest  with  the  Congress. 

One  other  group  in  the  community 
fully  entitled  to  the  solicitude  of  the 
Congress  are  the  veterans  who  are  study- 
ing at  schools  and  colleges  or  as  appren- 
tices in  business.  They  are  sorely  pressed 
by  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  allowances 
to  them  must  be  reviewed  with  this  in 
mind. 

How  can  we  balance  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  our  own  country  with 
the  urgent  demands  upon  us  of  the 
world  and  the  real  necessity—in  the  in- 
terests of  our  national  security  and  to 
preserve  the  freedoms  we  hold  dearer 
than  life  itself— for  taking  that  position 
of  leadership  which  our  resources  and 
our  capabilities  demand? 

Before  we  can  answer  this  question 
we  must  consider  the  alternatives.  It  is 
by  now  clear  that  if  we  fall  to  take  world 
leadership  the  Soviets  will  take  it.  They 
are  already  on  the  offensive  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  They  have  taken 
over  the  eastern  European  countries  and 
made  them  satellites.  Now  their  ideo- 
logical brothers  seem  to  be  trying, 
through  the  revolutionary  activities  of 
Communist-dominated  trades  unions,  to 
take  over  the  Governments  of  Prance 
and  Italy  and  ultimately  of  all  Europe. 
The  only  hope  of  leadership  other  than 
that  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  essential  difference 
between  these  two  kinds  of  leadership  is 
that  whereas  communism  Is  the  coimsel 
of  despair,  democracy  is  the  counsel  of 
hope:  whereas  the  Soviets  can  win  by 
default,  by  default  we  must  as  surely 
lose. 


Should  Europe  and  Asia  fall  Into  the 
Soviet  orbit  we  shall  be  cut  off,  not  only 
politically  but  economically,  too,  from 
our  natural  friends  and  allies,  and  as  the 
Soviets  preach  that  the  existence  of  a 
Communist  and  a  private  economy  side 
by  side  In  the  world  are  Incompatible,  we 
shall  have  to  proceed  thereafter  to  pro- 
tect ag.^lnst  heavy  attacks  from  wiihln 
or  without.  The  United  States  will  have 
to  bo  put  on  a  strict  defense  footing  and 
enormous  sums  will  have  to  bo  spent  for 
defensive  operations  In  the  whole  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  if 
that  still  remains  feasible,  and  In 
Oceania.  As  an  estimate  it  would  call  for 
tripling  our  present  national-defense 
budget.  Increasing  It  from  about  eleven 
to  about  thirty  billion  dollars  per  annum, 
and  tripling  our  manpower  In  the  armed 
services  ,from  the  present  1.500,000  to 
5.0C0.000.  Nor  would  this  bs  all.  for  in 
Its  train  would  be  required  such  discipline 
Internally  that  many  Individual  freedoms 
would  have  to  be  surrendered  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily  in  aid  of  the  national 
effort.  The  need  for  such  a  large  defense 
establishment  would  very  materially  re- 
duce cur  standard  of  living  both  through 
the  diversion  of  money  and  the  necessary 
manpower  for  defense  purposes  and 
would  deprive  us  of  many  of  the  very 
freedoms  for  which  we  fought.  The 
Soviet  temper  being  what  it  is.  that  kind 
of  cold  war.  far  more  serious  to  us  than 
the  present  one,  could  be  waged  for  10  or 
20  years  or  more,  until  in  sheer  exaspera- 
tion we  might  ourselves  attack  and  the 
Armageddon  of  the  world  would  indeed 
be  on. 

This  is  not  a  pretty  picture,  but  those 
are  the  alternatives  for  all  who  will  to 
read.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  time  Is  not  for  fear  or 
vacillation:  the  time  is  for  a  policy  of 
vitality  and  boldness.  Some  counsel  the 
boldness  of  attack  on  the  Soviets  in  the 
seat  of  their  power,  and  its  destruction 
now.  We  all  realize  that  this  is  unthiiik- 
able  for  us.  Our  people  are,  quite  natu- 
rally, against  it:  and  If  It  were  done.  It 
would  fail  disastrously,  for  It  would  en- 
list the  sympathy  of  the  whole  world  in 
the  Soviet  cause  and  would  result  in  such 
destruction  as  to  multiply  Inconceivably 
the  problems  of  already  prostrate  Europe. 
But  the  policy  of  boldness  now  called  for 
is  a  boldness  of  which  we  are  uniquely 
capable.  It  is  a  boldness  in  production, 
a  boldness  in  planning,  and  a  boldness  in 
management.  We  must  at  the  same  time 
deal  with  the  problems  of  our  own  econ- 
omy and  lead  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  European  economy,  of  the 
Latin -American  economy,  and  ultimate- 
ly, of  Asia's  economy.  We  must  share 
fairly,  even  short  items  like  fertilizer, 
steel,  farm  machinery, '  and  electrical 
generators  and  motors  with  western 
Europe  and  Asia,  on  the  theory  that  we 
shall  all  prevail  or  hang  together,  and 
just  as  we  shared  to  win  the  war  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  must  we  share  to 
win  the  peace. 

The  first  principle  we  must  accept  Is 
that  of  striking  a  rough  balance  of  eq- 
uity. We  shaU  have  to  share  not  only 
what  we  have  In  plentiful  supply  but 
what  we  have  in  short  supply,  because 
what  Is  short  with  us  Is  short  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  too;  and  In  this  way  we 
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can  most  strongly  emphasise  our  posi- 
tion that  democracy  delivers  while  Com- 
munist promises. 

But  we  must  go  much  further  than 
that,  for  Americans  were  never  people  to 
be  content  with  items  in  short  supply, 
but  always  people  to  struggle  until  that 
which  was  In  short  supply  became  plen- 
tiful. It  Is  exactly  at  this  point  that  our 
policy,  one  of  boldness,  comes  in;  fbr  not 
only  is  Europe  In  the  depths  of  a  produc- 
tion crisis  but  we  are  here,  and  the  very 
root  of  our  own  dlfBcultles  and  our  own 
lack  of  confidence  In  ourselves  Is  our 
production  deficiency. 

A  distinguished  economist,  Sumner  H. 
Sllchter,  Lamont  University  professor 
at  Harvard,  and  chairman  of  the  Re- 
search Advisory  Board  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  writing  In 
the  New  York  Times  In  an  article  entitled 
"Is  America's  Industrial  Plant  Too 
Small? "  which  I  am  Inserting  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  says  that  we  are  producing 
one-third  to  one- half  less  than  we  ought 
to  produce  with  our  labor  force,  because 
our  machinery  and  equipment  and  pro- 
duction methods  are  In  a  material  way 
obsolete,  and  that  we  are  employing 
about  one-fifth  less  capital  per  worker 
today  than  in  1929. 

Professor  Slichter  calls  for  an  ex- 
penditure in  American  industry  of  about 
$50,000,000,000  to  raise  capital  per 
worker  to  the  level  of  1929  and  a  con- 
siderably larger  outlay  to  raise  capital 
per  worker  to  the  level  which  would  be 
normal  in  view  of  the  long-term  tend- 
ency of  capital  per  worker  to  increase  at 
the  rate  of  about  2  percent  per  year." 
He  points  out  that  though  our  steelmak- 
ing  capaclv  at  91.000,000  tons  per  year  Is 
greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  v.-orld 
combined,  it  has  still  increased  only  two- 
thirds  over  what  it  should  have  increased 
since  1929,  and  has  been  materially  less 
than  the  increase  of  industrial  produc- 
tion generally,  which  it  paralelled  closely 
before  1929.  With  the  raw  materials  of 
South  and  Central  America.  Africa.  Asia, 
and  the  East  Indies  available  and  with  a 
vastly  increased  production  here  and  in 
the  other  nations  under  the  democratic 
system  the  chance  to  save  them  for 
democracy,  and  to  establish  their  peoples 
on  a  new  plateau  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living  is  greater  than  ever,  and  we  can 
assure  for  ourselves  a  century  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  mankind  has  ever 
known. 

An  analysis  of  the  Income  figures  of 
the  United  States  and  of  other  demo- 
cratic nations  indicates  how  much  room 
there  is  for  Improvement  and  what  a 
great  deal,  even  a  little  improvement  will 
mean.  The  United  Tiations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Employment  now  meeting 
In  Habana  has  gotten  together  some  in- 
teresting 4gures  on  national  income  In 
terms  of  United  States  dollars.  Our 
national  income  of  $1,200  per  year  Is 
probably  the  greatest  attained  by  any 
people  at  any  time  In  history.  Contrast 
that  with  the  national  income  of  peoples 
of  other  democratic  nations.  In  France  It 
Is  $300  per  year,  in  Great  Britain  it  is 
$400  per  year,  in  Italy  and  in  Austria  it 
Is  but  $100  per  year  and  in  Greece  it  is 
al>out  $70  per  year.  Among  our  neigh- 
bors in  Latin  America  the  situation  is  no 
better,  in  Argentina,  probably  the  richest 


country  In  South  America,  the  national 
income  per  person  is  $300  per  year,  in 
Brasll  It  is  less  than  $100  a  year.  In  Chile 
It  Is  about  $150  per  year.  The  world  is  In 
Its  Infancy  Insofar  as  the  development 
of  Its  resources  and  of  Its  standards  of 
living  are  concerned.  Certainly  if  we  rest 
supinely  on  the  theory  that  as  long  as  we 
are  doing  fairly  well  that  Is  all  we  have 
to  worry  about.  Communist  promises 
though  empty  will  seem  more  glittering 
all  the  time  and  will  gain  converts  by  the 
millions. 

To  appraise  what  we  must  do  at  home 
and  abroad,  It  is  essential  that  we  reori- 
ent our  whole  thinking  to  figures  based 
on  the  now  productive  factors  In  the 
world.  The  single  most  Important  figure 
In  the  world  today  Is  the  Increase  in  the 
productivity  of  the  United  States  Indus- 
trial machine  by  not  less  than  50  percent 
in  the  years  from  1029  to  1947,  yet  we 
may  take  It  from  Professor  Slichtcr's 
analysis  that  this  should  be  not  50  per- 
cent but  75  percent  now,  and  should  In- 
crease more  rapidly  In  the  future.  If 
we  adopt  a  policy  of  boldness  and  a  policy 
of  Investment  in  our  own  productive  ma- 
chine with  confidence  as  to  its  role  in 
the  world,  we  have  a  right  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  national  income  not  at  the 
rate  of  $200,000,000,000  which  it  is  now, 
but  at  the  rate  of  $300,000,000,000  within 
10  years,  or  about  $1,800  per  annum  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  What  is  more,  if  we  in- 
crease our  productive  machine  in  this 
way  and  utilize  our  productive  and  man- 
agerial talents  to  increase  the  productiv- 
ity of  other  democratic  nations  who  look 
to  us  for  leadership,  we  can  raise  the 
standards  of  living  in  western  Europe, 
and  among  the  other  American  repub- 
lics who  rely  on  us  for  economic  leader- 
ship, by  not  less  than  50  percent  In  the 
same  period  of  time  and  in  this  way 
sustain  our  own  economy. 

This  is  a  time  when  domestic  inflation 
and  foreign  affairs  come  close  to  being 
one  and  the  same  problem.  Accord- 
ingly, I  suggest  the  following  seven -point 
program  relating  our  foreign  policy  to 
the  fight  against  domestic  inflation  and 
shortages: 

First.  That  the  President  Issue  a  call 
for  conferences  of  industry  and  labor 
to  be  held  in  key  industries — steel,  auto- 
mobiles, textiles,  petroleum,  construc- 
tion, and  so  forth — to  agree  upon  a 
freeze  of  prices  and  wages  for  1  year 
to  December  31,  1948,  with  necessary 
wage  adjustments  to  maintain  living 
standards  at  the  1946  level;  and  that 
the  trades  unions  agree  on  working 
overtime  where  increased  production  is 
possible  in  industries  in  which  the  un- 
satisfied demand  Is  greatest. 

Second.  That  the  Government  seek  to 
bring  about  agreement  with  food  pro- 
ducers ^d  processors  to  freeze  prices 
for  1  year,  and  use  the  farm-credit  and 
farm-price  stabilization  programs  to  im- 
plement this  freeze. 

Third.  That  the  Congress  enact  ex- 
port, transportation,  and  bank-credit 
controls;  restore  powers  of  allocation 
and  inventory  control  of  key  items  like 
steel;  extend  the  Federal  rent-control 
law  for  1  year  to  February  29,  1949,  and 
close  loopholes  in  the  present  law  favor- 


ing landlords  regarding  rent  tnereaaes. 
eviction  of  tenants,  and  obligations  of 
maintenance  and  decoration  on  the  part 
of  the  landlords ;  provide  for  the  quicker 
amortisation  out  of  taxes  payable  by  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  of  production  f  a- 
cllltlee  required  to  Increase  production 
of  goods  in  short  supply,  and  otherwise 
modernise  the  income-tax  law,  for  in- 
stance, by  permitting  husbands  and 
wives  to  report  jointly  the  husbands'  in- 
come and  to  reduce  their  taxes  accord- 
tng ly.  As  selected  items  like  steel,  grain, 
butter,  milk,  and  meat  are  being  sub- 
jected to  much  greater  demand  against 
limited  supply,  the  Congress  should  Itself 
authorise  rationing  and  price  control  on 
these  Items.  leaving  only  administration 
to  the  President. 

Fourih.  In  the  spirit  of  sharing  and 
the  willingness  to  accept  some  sacrifice 
to  accomplish  great  objectives,  that  an 
over-all  adequately  financed  food-con- 
servation program  be  established  under 
a  food  administrator  to  seek  to  reduce 
by  voluntary  action  the  pressures  of  de- 
mand which  are  Increasing  drastically 
the  family  food  budget. 

Fifth.  That  the  Taft-Ellender- Wagner 
comprehensive  housing  bill  t>e  promptly 
enacted;  and  that  a  broad-scale  housing 
program  for  veterans  and  other  middle- 
income  families  l>e  authorized  providing 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  cooperation  with  State  and  municipal 
governments  to  bring  down  the  cost  of 
new  homes  to  reasonable  levels. 

Sixth.  That  the  program  for  aid  to 
veterans  be  reviewed  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  Increase  of  subsistence  al- 
lowances for  students  and  learners  to 
enable  them  to  meet  higher  living  costs, 
and  for  correction  of  inequalities  in  the 
veterans  program. 

Seventh.  That  as  part  of  this  program 
we  declare  and  implement  the  following 
foreign-policy  principles: 

(a )  Our  forces  intend  to  remain  In  Eu- 
rope and  we  intend  to  assist  in  Asia  until 
our  international  responsibilities  have 
been  discharged;  and  we  will  "sit  out" 
the  refusal  of  the  Soviets  to  work  out  the 
world's  problems  for  as  long  as  it  takes. 

(b)  We  are  ready  to  back  with  re- 
sources of  production  management,  and 
with  appropriate  amounts  of  goods  and 
money,  a  recovery  program  of  self-help 
and  mutual  cooperation  without  political 
conditions,  for  the  democratic  nations  of 
Europe.  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  in 
proper  regional  groupings,  and  under 
conditions  adequate  to  guarantee  that 
our  skill  and  money,  and  the  investments 
of  our  citizens,  will  be  used  for  purposes 
of  Increasing  the  production  of  goods 
for  the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of  these 
nations,  and  not  as  a  WPA  program. 

(c)  The  doors  of  the  democratic  world 
will  remain  open  to  conunercial  inter- 
change with  eastern  Europe  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  if  they  will  cooperate  in  eco- 
momic  self-help  and  will  not  abuse  eco- 
nomic relations  or  the  hospitality  af- 
forded in  the  course  of  economic  rela- 
tions. 

A  policy  of  vitality  and  boldness  with' 
our  first  purpose,  the  enormous  expan- 
sion of  our  own  production  and  that  all 
the  coimtries  we  would  help,  will  be  the 
greatest  adventure,  the  greatest  ex-, 
ploration  the  American  people  have  ever 
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known.    Our  people  are  young 
they  are  not  old  and  stodgy,  their 
nation  will  not  be  captured 
counsels  of  safety:  their 
be  captured  by  the  world 
great  job  and  by  the  goal  of 
really  se?ure  which  affords  great)e 
faction  to  the  individual.    If 
undertake  the  job  in  this  f  ashior 
have  a  hundred  years  of  the 
ductive  and  most  rewarding 
cation  or  government  on  earth 
privileged  to  undertake.    Such 
fram  will  fire  the  American 
spur  them  on  to  the  kind  of 
effort  which  will  surely  do  this  j 
that  spirit  and  that  surge  in 
we  will  make  the  "flshmongeri 
of  the  police  state  look  as 
reactionary  as  It  really  is.     If  we 
with  such  a  program  all 
have  no  trouble  distinguishing 
from  its  enemies. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  Makazlnej 
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(By  Sumner  H.  Sllcbter) 

At  the  present  time  American 
producing  10  (>ercent  more  f^ood* 
Ices  than  the  Brookings  Instltutlot 
estimated   't  would   be  able  to 
ISM  and  about  2A  percent  more 
earaful  esUmates  of  capacity  in 
by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
rate  of  piroductlon   is  not  the 
rapid  rise  In  output  per  man-hour 
the  postwar  Increase  in  output  per 
has  been  slower  than  was  generally 
The  high  level  of  output  Is  the 
large  number  of  people  at  work 
war  the  labor  force  was  expanded 
74)00.000  above  normal  by  prewar 
Many  wartime  employees  have 
work,  with  the  result  that  during 
labor  force  will  average  about  2 
normal  by  prewar  standards.     It 
about  1.800.000  more  Uian  the 
CMksua  estimated  it  would  be  In 
^---^Pesplte  tiie  huge  production  of 
mand    substantially     exceeds 
total  expenditures  of  the  country 
and  services  are  even  running  abou ; 
cent  above  the  wartime  peak  of 
indication  of  the  exccnlve  demand 
is  the  rise  m  prices.     Since  the 
1M7.  the  sverage  price  of  finished 
tured  goods  has  risen  about  13 
the  entue  wholesale  price  lerel  by 
same  amount. 

Does  the  inability  of  the 
omy  to  meet  the  demand   for 
with  a  labor  force  of  2.800.000  above 
laean  that  the  plant  at  American 
Is  too  smaU.  too  old.  and  too 
Should  American  Induatry  promptly 
and  speed  up  Its  programs  for  plan ; 
aftOB  and  Improvement?    Or  is  the 
itsoiii  lid  for  goods  largely  a 
Inflated  one — the  result  of  needs 
cumulated  during  the  war  and  of 
large  and  temporary  buying  by  th< 
the  world?    If  Industry  were  grea 
pand  and  to  improve  Its  plants  now 
•Don  find  ttaelf  burdened  with 
capacity? 

In  most  industries  every 
and  machine  la  working,  except  as 
raw  material  may  force  shutdowns 
an  attempt  by  Indiistry  to  step  up 
Ing  of  plants  and  machines 
current  shortages  of  houses, 
and  many  other  things  which 
tnslstently  demanding?  Would  It 
tfea  prVc*  level  sUU  highar.  and 
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dllBcult  the  shift  which  the  economy  must 
eventually  make  to  more  normal  conditions? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plant  of 
industry  Is  too  small  for  tlie  present  labor 
force  and  tliat  much  of  it  Is  old  and  obsolete. 
During  the  last  18  years  (from  1039  to  1947) 
there  tias  been  very  little  net  capital  tarmA- 
tlon  In  American  Industry.  It  is  true  that 
large  amounts  have  been  spent  on  plant  and 
equipment.  Indeed,  had  not  capital  worn 
out.  the  expenditures  during  the  thirties 
would  have  Increased  tlie  plant  and  equip- 
ment  of  American  industry  by  onrer  80  per- 
cent. In  most  of  the  last  18  years,  however, 
plant  and  equipment  were  wearing  out  or 
becoming  obsolete  at  a  faster  rate  than  they 
were  t>emg  replaced.  Furthermore,  the  work 
force  was  Increasing,  so  that  today  about 
9.000.000  more  people  are  employed  in  private 
tndiistry  than  in  1929— a  rise  of  about  23 
percent. 

Of  course,  the  capital  which  wore  out  or 
became  obsolete  was  In  many  cases  not 
scrapped  but  kept  as  stand-by  equipment. 
Consequently.  America  has  more  machines 
and  other  equipment  in  place  than  It  bad  in 
1929.  Otherwise,  it  would  not  today  be  pos- 
sible for  industry  to  give  jobs  to  so  many 
men.  If  one  measures  capital,  however,  as 
one  should,  by  its  imu£ed  life.  American  in- 
dustry has  about  one-tlfth  less  capital  per 
worker  today  than  in  1929.  An  expenditure 
of  about  $50,000,000,000  would  be  required 
to  raise  cai:fltal  per  worker  to  the  level  of  1929 
and  a  considerably  larger  outlay  to  raise  cap- 
ital per  worker  to  the  level  which  would  be 
normal  in  view  of  the  long-term  tendency 
of  capital  per  worker  to  increase  at  the  rate 
of  about  2  percent  per  year.  The  unsatis- 
factory rise  in  output  per  man-hour  during 
the  last  year  or  two  undoubtedly  reflects  in 
part  the  large  amount  of  ancient  and  obso- 
lete equipment  which  Is  still  In  place  and 
wlUch  must  be  used  In  order  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  present  record-breaking  labor 
force. 

Although  Industry  as  a  whole  has  been 
producing  at  sutxtantlally  above  prewar 
rates,  some  parts  of  industry  txave  been 
unable  to  do  so.  The  automobile  industry 
Is  an  example.  Although  the  country  now 
has  only  about  the  same  number  ot  cars  as 
at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  back- 
log of  demand  is  greater  than  ever,  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  1947  will  produce  less  than 
tluree-fourths  as  many  cars  as  In  1929.  The 
principal  limit  on  the  output  of  cars  Is  said 
to  be  the  supply  of  steel.  Furthermore, 
shortage  of  steel  Is  said  to  be  limltinc  the 
output   of   many  other  industries. 

Whether  past  earnings  and  present  and 
prospective  break-even  points  Justify  steel 
companies  in  risking  new  capital  on  expan- 
sion Is  a  question  which  the  management 
of  each  steel  producer  must  decide  for  itself. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
capacity  of  the  steel  industry  Is  low  In  rela- 
tion to  the  capacity  of  manufacturing  as  a 
whole,  and  to  the  durable-goods  industries 
In  particular.  Between  1900  and  1930,  for 
example,  the  capacity  of  the  steel  Industry 
Increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  industrial 
production — each  roughly  trebling.  Since 
1929.  however,  the  capacity  of  the  steel  indus- 
try has  Increased  only  25  percent  and  output 
of  the  steel  Industry  about  41  percent.  In- 
dustrial production  In  the  summer  of  1947 
was  rtinning  about  73  percent  above  1929. 
and  the  output  of  durable  manufactured 
goods  about  81  percent  above  1929. 

A  rise  of  capacity  in  the  steel  Industry, 
however,  would  make  possible  only  a  limited 
increase  In  the  output  of  Industry  as  a  whole, 
because  a  gain  In  steel  output  would  quickly 
reveal  other  bottlenecks.  If  the  automobile 
Industry,  for  example,  were  given  substan- 
tially more  steel.  It  would  soon  be  short  of 
lead  for  batteries,  copper  for  electrical  parts, 
tin.  and  many  other  items.  Indeed,  if  the 
steel  Indtistry  were  to  give  the  automobile 


industry  enough  steel  for  8,000,000  cars  a 
year  and  were  able  to  supply  other  steel 
users  in  proportion,  the  expansion  of  output 
would  be  retarded  by  shortages  of  railroad 
cars.  The  rallrofuis  should  be  thankful  that 
Portages  of  steel  have  gone  far  to  conceal 
the  limited  capacity  of  the  country's  trans- 
portation system. 

Does  the  fact  that  the  Industrial  plant  of 
the  country  is  too  small  for  the  present  la^ 
tx>r  force  and  that  much  old  and  Inefficient 
equipment  must  be  used  In  order  to  give 
men  work  mean  that  the  plant  should  be 
enlarged?  Is  not  the  present  work  force 
abnormally  large  and  Is  not  the  present  great 
demand  for  goods  In  large  measure  the  result 
of  temporary  conditions? 

The  Increase  In  the  labor  force  has  oc- 
exirred  largely  in  the  older  and  younger  age 
groups.  At  the  present  time,  as  during  the 
peak  of  the  war.  nearly  half  of  the  males 
above  65  are  in  the  labor  force.  Before  the 
war  the  proportion  was  about  40  percent. 
It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  present  labor  force 
will  stay  as  large  as  it  Is  so  long  as  the  de- 
mand for  labor  enables  the  present  number 
of  workers  to  find  Jobs.  The  reason  is  that 
working  Is  popular.  The  40-hour  week,  Im- 
provement In  plant  conditions,  and  the 
spread  cf  trade  unions,  which  protect  workers 
from  arbitrary  treatment  by  managers,  all 
help  to  Increase  the  popularity  of  working. 

But  will  the  demand  for  labor  hold  up? 
Is  not  the  present  demand  for  goods  abnor- 
mally large — the  result  In  large  measure  of 
the  great  needs  which  acctmiulated  during 
the  war?  It  Is  true  tliat  only  moderate 
progress  has  been  made  in  satisfying  the 
huge  accumulated  need  for  goods — in  fact,  in 
some  fields,  such  as  automobiles  and  hous- 
ing, very  limited  progress  has  been  made.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  present 
expenditures  for  goods  are  larger  than  will 
be  maintained  in  the  long  nm.  The  pent- 
up  demand,  huge  as  It  Is,  has  thus  far  very 
Incompletely  affected  the  amounts  which 
people  are  spending  for  goods.  This  Is  shown 
by  three  facts: 

1.  Present  prices  of  goods  are  low  relative 
to  Incomes,  and  are  still  rising. 

2.  The  present  rate  of  saving  Is  abnormally 
high,  which  means  that  less  than  the  normal 
proportion  of  Incomes  Is  being  spent  for 
constuner  goods. 

3.  The  present  rate  of  private  domestic 
spending  for  capital  goods  is  not  abnormally 
large  relative  to  present  Incomes,  which 
means  that  the  demand  for  capital  goods  by 
industry  Is  not  abnormally  large. 

Let  us  examine  these  three  facte: 

1.  Most  prices  are  still  low  relative  to  in- 
comes. Prices  of  consumer  goods  on  the 
whole  have  risen  about  80  percent  since  1940. 
In  the  same  period,  per  capita  Incomes,  after 
taxes,  have  risen  over  100  percent.  In  view 
of  the  great  accumulation  of  needs,  people 
would  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  pay  consid- 
erably higher  prices  In  relation  to  their  In- 
comes than  they  paid  In  1940.  The  steady 
rise  In  prices  Indicates  that  prices  are  too 
low  to  equate  supply  and  demand  and  that 
the  present  volume  of  production  could  be 
sold  at  higher  prices. 

2.  The  present  rate  of  saving  Is  abnormally 
high.  In  the  case  of  individuals,  the  rate  of 
saving  is  about  normal.  In  the  first  half  of 
1947  the  proportion  of  Incomes  after  taxes 
which  was  saved  was  almost  50  percent 
greaUr  than  In  1929—6.8  percent  against  4  3 
percent  in  1929.  The  purchasing  power  cf 
per  capita  Incomes  after  taxes,  however.  wa.i 
about  37  percent  greater  than  In  1929.  As 
incomes  go  up.  the  rate  of  saving  tends  tci 
increase,  but  a  rise  of  37  percent  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  Incomes  would  scarcely  be 
expected  to  produce  more  than  a  50-percent 
rise  in  the  rate  of  saving.  Hence,  the  rate 
of  saving  by  Individuals  must  l)e  regarded  aa 
about  normal. 
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The  rate  of  saving  by  business  corpora- 
tions, tiowever,  is  far  atKive  normal.  During 
th«  first  half  of  1947.  corporations  retained 
in  the  business  about  64  percent  of  profits 
after  taxes  and  disbursed  about  36  percent 
in  dividends.  Dividends  are  usually  over  60 
percent  of  profits. 

3.  The  present  rate  of  private  domestic 
apendlng  for  capital  goods  is  not  abnormally 
large.  Private-investment  spending  repre- 
aents  the  demand  for  capital  goods  by  busi- 
ness enterprises  plus  expenditures  of  indi- 
viduals on  housing.  During  the  first  half  of 
1947,  domestic  Investment  (Including  ex- 
penditures for  replacements)  was  13.1  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  In  com- 
parison with  12.9  percent  in  1940.  12.5  per- 
cent In  1937,  and  15.2  percent  in  1929.  Ex- 
penditures to  increase  inventories  were  above 
normal  and  so  were  expenditures  on  indus- 
trial equipment.  Expenditures  on  Industrial 
plant  and  housing,  however,  were  below 
normal. 

In  the  long  run.  the  volume  of  investment 
opportunities,  and  hence  expenditures  for 
capital  goods,  depends  leas  upon  the  level  of 
Income  than  upon  the  rate  at  which  tech- 
nological discoveries  are  creating  new  needs 
for  capital.  Industrial  research  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Nearly  twice  as  many 
people  were  engaged  in  it  in  1946  as  in  1940. 
Between  1920  and  1940,  expendittires  on  in- 
dustrial research  increased  ninefold.  Hence 
it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  technological 
research  will  create  Investment  opportunities 
even  faster  In  the  future  than  In  the  past 
and  that  the  expenditures  of  industry  on 
capital  goods  will  be  at  least  as  large  as  In 
the  first  half  of  1947  and  probably  larger. 

In  one  important  respect  the  present  de- 
mand for  goods  Is  far  above  the  long-run 
normal.  That  Is  demand  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. During  the  first  half  of  1947,  the  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services  by  the  United 
States  was  running  at  the  rate  of  810,000,- 
000.000  a  year  above  imports.  By  Septem- 
ber the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  had 
dropped  to  an  annual  rate  of  well  below 
$8,000,000,000,  but  that  was  still  far  above 
normal.  Indeed,  in  the  long  run.  the  United 
States  should  endeavor  to  avoid  any  net  ex- 
port balance  because  such  a  balance  intro- 
duces instability. 

This  analysis  may  be  summed  up  thus: 
Expenditures  on  consumer  goods  are  still  be- 
low normal,  expenditures  on  capital  goods 
are  fairly  close  to  normal  but  probably  be- 
low it.  and  the  expenditures  of  foreigners 
In  this  country  are  abnormally  high  relative 
to  the  expenditures  of  Americans  for  foreign 
goods.  All  of  this  means  that  approximately 
the  present  volume  of  output,  and  possibly 
more,  could  be  sold  more  or  less  Indefinitely 
(subject  to  cyclical  ups  and  downs)  at  pres- 
ent prices  or  better.  Hence  the  present 
labor  force,  though  large  by  prewar  stand- 
ards, seems  to  be  needed,  and  the  plant  of  In- 
dustry ought  to  be  substantially  enlarged  in 
order  to  raise  capital  per  worker  to  the  pre- 
war level  and  more.  In  addition,  huge  quan- 
tities of  old  and  inefficient  equipment  are 
badly  in  need  of  replacement. 

Does  it  follow  that  business  should  Im- 
mediately step  up  Its  expenditures  on  plant 
and  equipment?  It  may  sound  like  Alice-in- 
Wonderland  economics,  but  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  "No."  The  very  fact  that  the 
plant  is  too  small,  too  old.  and  too  inefficient 
for  the  present  demand  for  goods  limits  the 
rate  at  which  industry  can  safely  expand  and 
improve  its  plant.  Business,  foreigners,  and 
consumers  are  attempting  to  buy  goods  faster 
than  industry  can  produce  them.  An  at- 
tempt by  business  to  raise  its  expenditures 
on  plant  and  equipment  would  intensify  the 
present  stiff  competition  for  goods — except 
as  business  might  reduce  its  expenditures  on 
Inventories  or  cut  its  dividend  payments  to 
stockholders. 


Incidentally,  so  stiff  Is  this  competition  for 
goods  tliat  consumers  and  business  concerns 
are  seeking  to  increase  their  purchasing 
power  by  borrowing  from  banks.  Personal 
loans  and  commercial,  agricultural,  and  In- 
dustrial loans  have  Increased  over  one-third 
during  the  last  year  and  are  rapidly  rising. 
The  growth  in  consumer  and  business  debts 
is  stimulating  to  the  economy  today,  but 
eventuaUy  the  demand  for  additional  credit 
will  fall  off  and  repayments  of  old  debts  wUl 
exceed  the  amount  of  new  debts.  Then  pay- 
ing debts  will  become  a  powerful  deflationary 
Influence.  That  will  be  "the  morning  after" 
the  present  Inflationary  spree. 

Quite  different  would  be  the  situation,  of 
course,  If  constuners  could  be  persuaded  to 
reduce  temporarily  their  purchases  of  auto- 
mobiles, houses,  television  sets,  radios,  wash- 
ing machines,  and  other  goods  and  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  money  which  they  were 
willing  to  Invest  In  industry.  Productive  ca- 
pacity In  the  steel  Industry,  coal  industry, 
railroad  Industry,  lumber  industry,  and  other 
industries,  which  is  now  being  used  to  make 
goods  for  consumers,  would  become  available 
to  increase  the  output  of  industrial  plant  and 
equipment. 

What  conclusions  and  policies  are  indi- 
cated by  this  analysis? 

1.  The  plant  of  industry  Is  too  small  and 
inefficient  both  for  the  present  labor  force 
and  the  present  demand  for  goods  and  also 
for  the  prospective  labor  force  and  the  praa> 
pective  demand  for  goods. 

2.  Business  Is  already  attempting  to  Im- 
prove and  enlarge  Its  plant  at  a  rate  which 
is  too  fast  in  view  of  the  large  demand  for 
goods  by  consumers  and  foreigners. 

3.  In  order  to  reduce  the  competition  be- 
tween business  and  consumers  for  goods, 
either  the  community  needs  to  increase 
its  rate  of  saving  or  business  needs  to  re- 
duce the  rate  at  wiiich  it  attempts  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  Its  plant. 

4.  Business  should  assume  a  major  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  controlling  the  pres- 
ent dangerous  competition  between  business 
and  consumers  for  goods  by  postponing  ex- 
penditures of  capital  and  equipment  which 
do  not  promise  a  quick  reduction  In  costs 
or  a  quick  increase  in  production  and  by 
postponing  dividend  increases.  The  post- 
ponement of  dividend  Increases  would  limit 
the  increase  in  consumer  purchasing  power 
and  would  also  diminish  the  necessity  of 
enterprises'   borrowing   from   the   banks. 

5.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Government 
act  vigorously  to  help  control  the  keen  com- 
petition between  business  and  consumers 
for  goods.  Two  steps  should  be  taken.  A 
vigorous  effort  should  be  made  to  increase 
the  sales  of  Government  savings  bonds  and 
a  small  forced  saving  levy  should  be  added 
to  the  Income  tax — say  5  percent  on  all  In- 
comes above  $8,000  a  year.  The  securities 
given  in  return  for  the  forced  levy  should 
be  nonnegotlable  and  also  nonredeemable 
(except  In  certain  emergencies)  within  3 
years.  Since  the  levy  would  be  a  forced  one, 
the  Government  ehculd  pay  the  savers  sub- 
stantially more  than  current  artificially  de- 
pressed Interest  rates — say  6-percent  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  taxes. 

With  part  of  the  proceeds  from  Govern- 
ment savings  bonds  and  the  forced  levy,  the 
Government  would  be  able  to  pay  off  some 
of  its  debt  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
thus  limiting  the  reserves  of  member  banks 
and  controlling  at  long  last  the  dangerous 
expansion  of  bank  credit.  Some  Increase  In 
private  bank  loans,  however,  would  be  pos- 
sible because  the  rest  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
bond  sales  and  the  forced  levy  could  be  uaed 
to  pay  off  part  of  the  pubUc  debt. 

This  wculd  permit  them  to  expand  private 
loans,  but  there  would  be  no  net  increase  in 
demand  deposits.  The  temporary  reduction 
of  tncomes  available  for  the  purchase  of  con- 
sumer goods  would  enable  business  to  In- 
crease its  expenditures  on  plant  and  equip- 


ment without  ptKhlng  the  general  prlet 
level  still  higher.  The  drop  in  the  dunand 
tor  consumer  goods  induced  by  the  forced 
saving  levy  would  tend  to  bold  down  the 
price  of  consumer  goods  so  that  the  immedi- 
ate net  loss  of  purchasing  power  by  con- 
sumers would  be  small.  Consumers  receiv- 
ing lees  than  $3,000  a  year  would  gain  in 
purchasing  power.  Furthermore,  the  acqui- 
sition of  more  Government  savings  bonds  by 
millions  of  consumers  would  give  them  fu- 
ture  purchasing  power  that  would  help  sua- 
tain  the  long-run  demand  for  goods. 

6.  The  problem  of  con;rclllng  the  compe- 
tition between  business  and  ccnsumers  for 
goods  will  be  greatly  aggravated  If  Congress 
reduces  the  personal  income  tax  this  win- 
ter, as  is  likely.  Tlie  income  tax  Is  un- 
doubtedly unfairly  high,  particularly  on 
persons  in  the  middle  and  upper  income 
ttrackets.  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to 
Justify  the  Government's  taking  more  than 
half  of  any  Increment  In  income  which  a 
man  may  receive.  The  present,  however,  la 
not  a  good  time  to  reduce  taxes.  If  a  re- 
duction Is  made,  the  slxe  of  tiie  saving  levy 
should  be  increased  above  5  percent.  It 
should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  reductions 
from  raising  purchasing  power. 

The  Communists  assert  that  capitalism 
Is  Inherently  unstable  and  that  Its  insta- 
bility will  bring  about  its  collapse.  Today 
the  community  has  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate tliat  the  Communists  are  wrong. 
Let  us  not  look  back  in  19S0  or  1951  and 
wish  that  we  had  shown  more  foresight  and 
more  self-restraint  in  the  fall  of  1947.  Now 
is  the  time  to  act.  By  limiting  competi- 
tion between  consumers  and  business  for 
goods,  by  checking  the  dangerous  Increase 
In  short-term  debts,  and  by  making  the 
process  of  expanding  and  Improving  tha 
plant  of  industry  and  of  aiding  Europe  in- 
crease the  future  purchasing  power  of  con- 
sumers, the  community  can  halt  the  devel- 
opments which  are  slowly  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  future  depression  and  can  make 
the  economy  less  susceptible  to  recession. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Canfield).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentlemen  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Rees]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

UNITED  NATIONS  SESSIONS  SHOULD 
OPEN  WITH  PRAYER 

Mr.  REES.  Mr  Speaker,  we  will.  In 
a  few  days,  celebrate  another  Christmas, 
the  most  widely  observed  religious  fes- 
tival In  the  world.  If  Christmas  means 
anything  beneath  outward  forms  and 
customs,  It  is  the  guidance  of  God  in 
human  life  and  history.  So  I  feel 
prompted  to  address  the  House  on  a 
matter  that  deeply  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world.  It  is  the  success  of 
the  United  Nations. 

My  attention  was  recently  called  to 
the  fact  that  prayer  for  the  guidance  of 
God  does  not  appear  on  the  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  humans  too 
often  act  as  if  we  are  owners  of  this 
planet  Instead  of  guests  for  a  few  years. 
In  this  connection  I  was  Interested  In 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Lutheran, 
a  nationally  circulated  religious  maga- 
zine, written  by  Dr.  Oscar  F.  Black- 
welder,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  Reformation  in  this  city.  Dr. 
Blackwelder  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
religious  leaders  In  this  coimtry.  This 
editorial  refers  to  recent  correspondence 
between  W.  M.  Ritter.  of  this  city,  with 
the  White  House  and  State  Department 
Mr.  Ritter  is  one  of  the  counti^'s  out- 
standing businessmen.  Mr.  Ritter  urged 
the  placing  of  prayer  on  the  agenda  of 
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the  UN.    I  fthjLll  refer  to  the 
the  State  Department  in  a 
Ritter  is  on  sound  ground  in 

The  State  Department 
Constitution  and  Its  phllosoph^ 
plete  religious  freedom.    May 
the  Department  and  the 
the   Constitutional  Conventioh 
country  was  in  session  from 
tember,  unable  to  compose 
ences.     The  majority  of  the 
had  returned  home  in  despcdr 
Henry  cried  out.  "Plague  on 
houses."     He   then   returned 
mond.     Then   Benjamin 
dressed  George  Washington, 
sided  over  the  assembly, 
follows:  "Mr.  President,  it 
the  longer  we  are  debating  the 
fore  us  the  wider  and  deeper 
be  apart.    I  have  l)een  wonde 
might  be  the  reason  for  our 
and  I  think,  sir.  I  have  founi 
once  has  the  voice  of  prayer 
within  these  four  walls.    If  the 
knows  of  every  sparrow  that 
even  the  very  hairs  of  our 
numbered.  He  knows  all  about 
attempts  to  lay  the  foundation 
tlon.   I  move.  BCr.  President, 
lain  be  appointed  and  that 
ceeding  session  of  this  conven 
be  opened  with  prayer,  seeking 
dom  that  cometh  down  from 
the  Father  of  lights  in  whom 
ableness.   neither  shadow  of 
The  motion  carrie<L     In 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frankljn 
Ice  of  prayer  was  held  in  Chri 
and  the  Holy  Communion 
turning  to  Independence 
ences.  were  composed,  and  in  a 
lively   few   days,   the 
adopted,    llie  remainder  is  a 
history. 

We  have  all  been  gravely 
With  many  evidences  of  lack  oi 
the  UN.    Perhaps  we  have  f aile  1 
we  have  not  done  what  Benjam^ 
lin  proposed.    And  yet  the 
paragraphs  are  contained  in 
from  the  State  Department  to 
ter.  taken  from  the  Lutheran 
have  just  referred : 
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The  adrtaablllty  of  suggesting 
bs  included  on  tb«  agenda  of  suet 
has  betn  the  subject  of  a 
tborough  study  by  offlcers  of 
ment.    Although  the  matter 
consideration.  It  is  believed  that 
the  varying  religious  beliefs  of  th( 
representatives  and  of  long- 
ternaUonal  tradlUon.  the  I7nlted 
the  present  time  should  make  no  . 
poaal  that  meetings  of  the  Unlte^ 
be  opened  with  prayer. 

Great  dlfflctUtles  would  arise,  m 
you  realise,   in   attempting   to 
any     international     gathering     a 
obaervancc  which  would  be  accepubl 
many  different  religious  faiths  an< 
phles    of    the    participating 
order  to  ensure  that  the  represen 
International     conferences     have 
freedom  to  seeli  giildance  in  any  o( 
consistent  with  their  beliefs,  the 
has    long    been    established    that 
ceremonies  are  not  Included  on 
The  continuation  of  this  practice 
tlrely   conalstcnt   with    our   basic 
pliiioaophy  of  complete  religious 
csprcescd  in  the  Constitution,  and 
United  Nations  Charter  which 
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ifcply  from 
Mr. 

position. 
to  the 
of  com- 
remlnd 
that 
of   our 
to  Sep- 
differ- 
delegates 
Patrick 
)Oth  your 
to  Rich- 
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tolerance  and  respect  for  "fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race.  sex.  language,  or  religion." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  prompted  to  ask 
some  questions  and  make  several  obser- 
vations. This  reply  from  the  State  De- 
partment reads  well  until  you  carefully 
analyze  it.  Is  not  the  omission  of  prayer 
from  the  UN  agenda  freedom  from  re- 
ligion rather  than  freedom  of  religion? 
Is  not  the  response  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment only  another  illustration  of  de- 
mocracy's effort  to  face  its  job  apart  from 
the  religious  rootage  that  gave  it  birth? 

Take  a  look  at  the  State  Department's 
quotation  from  the  UN  Charter— 
"fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion. "  Race  is  certainly  respected 
at  UN  sessions.  Both  sexes  are  heard. 
All  languages  are  translated.  Why  must 
the  fourth  freedom  alone,  that  of 
^religion,  be  silent? 

Why  could  not  all  of  the  various  view- 
points and  practices  of  religion,  repre- 
sented in  the  UN,  be  given  a  chance  to 
lead  in  prayer  in  their  several  individual 
ways? 

A  world  of  justice,  freedom,  and  peace 
will  never  be  built  by  people  whose  in- 
tellectual ceilings  are  so  low  that  a  pub- 
lic prayer  for  the  guidance  of  God  is  an 
offense. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  LtCOMPTE.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
tnily  enrolled,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
sigrned  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  4469.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
7,  1947.  so  as  to  authorize  the  Commission 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereoT;  and 

H.  R.  4627.  An  act  to  authorlae  an  appro- 
priation for  the  immediate  relief  of  the 
Na  .ajo  and  Hopl  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
thiit  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Wednesday,  December  17.  1947.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


KXECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

1151.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
to  establish  two  additional  ofBces  of 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


RI1»ORT8  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBUC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TABSR :  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.  Fi.  474«.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


30.  1948,  and  for  olhet  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1191).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe 
State  of  the  Union. 


r 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON   PRIVATE 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  <^ 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  propdr 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  REEVES:  Committee  on  the  Judlclar  r. 
S.  99.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  T.  Hol- 
landsworth,  Jr.;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1165).  Referred  to  the  Committee  {(f 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  REEVES:  Committee  on  the  Judlclar r. 
S.  258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Troy  Charl^ 
Davis,  Jr.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  N>. 
1166).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tie 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  REEVES:  Committee  on  the  Judlclar r. 
S.  339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucy  Jeffer- 
son Well;  without  amendment  (Rept.  Nb. 
1167).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  REEVES:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  957.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col.  William 
J.  Kennard;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1168).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  thj 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  REEVES:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ada  B.  Fos^ 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1169).  Ret- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiisd. 

Mr.  REEVES:  Committee  on  the  Judlclar^. 
S.  1043.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  J. 
Shaughnessy,  collector  of  internal  revenuri, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1170).  Referred  to  the  Committee  oC 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  REEVES:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
S.  1100.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frankla 
Stalnaker:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1171).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Rouse.  j 

Mr.  JENNINGS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  350.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Caffey  Rol)ertson -Smith.  Inc.:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1172).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  REEVES:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  927.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Mary  D.  Brlggs.  deceased:  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1173).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.  R.  1169.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Samuel  W.  Poorvu;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1174).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.  R.  1286.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Lawrence  Reves:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1175).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  REEVES:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.  R.  1616.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  A.  8. 
Osten,  certifying  officer,  and  for  the  relief  o< 
Guy  F.  Allen,  former  chief  disbursing  officer; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1176).  Re- 
'*"***  totheCommlttee  of  the  Whole  House,] 

Mr.  REEVES:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.' 
H.  R.  1653.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
W.  Bigger:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1177).  Referred  to  the  Comn.lttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  REEVES:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  1747.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Harry 

L.  Novlck  and  others;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1178) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary- H.  R.  20C9  A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
Michael  Abamo;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1179).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 
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Mr.  CASS  of  New  Jersey:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.  R.  2269.  A  bUl  for  the 
relief  of  Prank  A.  Constable;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1180).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  REEVES :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  2386.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oran 
Curry;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1181). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.  R.  2479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Hardy  H.  Bryant;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1182).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.  R.  2489.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
James  W.  Adkins  and  Mary  Clark  Adklns; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1183).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  erf  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.  R.  2697.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  E.  W.  Eaton  Coal  Co.;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1184).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.  R.  2729.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the 
legal  guardian  of  Rose  Mary  Ammirato.  a 
minor;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1185). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.  R.  3067.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
E.  J.  Brennan  and  Janet  Howell;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1186).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  REEVES:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  3159.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mae 
H.  Fitzgerald;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1187).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hotise. 

Mr.  REEVES :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  3300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin  A. 
King;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1188). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cUry.  H.  R.  3550.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Jesse  L.  Purdy;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1189) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  3937.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
William  C.  Reese;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1190) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  84.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Clinton  R.  Sharp:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1192) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8. 136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Stephanes:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1193).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
M.  Klnat  (Mrs.  John  P.  Taylor);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1194).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Yoneko  Nakazawa;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1195) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8. 185.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Abadia;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1196).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  San- 
tiago Naveran;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1197).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8. 187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
ArgulnZvinis:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1198).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 
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Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Simon 
Fermln  Ibarra;  without  amendment  {Rept. 
No.  1199) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  190.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Pedro 
Ugalde;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1200). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  191.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Julian 
Uriarte;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1201).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Um 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  192.    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Uona; 
without  amendment   (Rept.  No.  1202).     Re-, 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  298.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain Basque  aliens;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1203).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  1579.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Damlan  Gandlaga;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1204).  Referred  to  the  Corcimlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
HUario  A.  Goitla;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1205) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Betty  Isabel  Schunke;  with  an  amendment 
(Rspt.  No.  1206).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  892.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Michel  Ferapontow;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1207 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Viktor  A.  Elravchenko;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1208).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  1572.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
Basque  aliens;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1209).  Referred  to  the  Committtte  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  1858.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
PhUip  Lee  SJoerdt  Hulzenga;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1210).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  1927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Margaret  Katherlne  Hume;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1211).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  3039.  A  bUl  tor  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Marian  D.  McC.  Pleln;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1212).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TABER: 

H.  R.  4748.  A  bUl  making  supplemc^ntal 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1948,  and  for  other  purposes;  tc>  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.4749.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committed  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

H.  R.  4750.  A  bill  to  reduce  postage  rates 
on  parcels  containing  food,  clothing,  or 
medicines  mailed  to  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  D.  SOOTT.  JR.: 

H.  R.4751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Seciirity  Act  to  permit  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ments to  be  made  in  certain  cases  to  non- 
profit Institutions  to  the  extent  they  have 
paid  certain  burial  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

H.  R.  4752.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  maintain 
the  sou  resources  of  the  Nation  and  their 
use  through  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Fertilizer  and  SoU  Fertility  Labora- 
tory, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

H.R.  4753.  A  bill  to  amend  section  33  of 
tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  (26  U.  S.  C.  aec. 
28).  as  amended,  to  provide  for  deductions 
from  gross  Income  of  the  fair  value  of  relief 
parcels  sent  to  persons  in  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  LUSK: 

H.R.  4754.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Servloe- 
men's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended, 
to  pro\ide  homes  for  veterans,  through  vet- 
erans' homestead  associations,  and  the  pub- 
lic facilities  essential  therefor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNOBLOOD: 

H.  R.  4755.  A  bill  to  provide  the  most  expe- 
ditious transportation  and  delivery  of  first- 
class  mail;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.  R.  4756.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation for  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  goverrunent  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  Po«t 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin: 

H.  R.  4757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Servicemen^ 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  to 
provide  homes  for  veterans,  through  veterans" 
homestead  associations,  and  the  public  facili- 
ties essential  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4758.  A  bill  to  control  the  export  to 
foreign  countries  of  all  goods  and  materlala. 
Including  building  materials,  coal,  fuel  oU, 
food,  farm  machinery,  grain,  meats,  metals, 
fats,  motor  vehicles,  scientific  equipment, 
scrap  iron,  wood  products,  steel  products, 
lumber,  steel,  or  Iron  from  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

H.  R.  47S9.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary control  of  prices  on  certain  vital  com- 
modities In  short  supply  that  basically  affect 
the  cost  of  living  or  agricultural  or  indus- 
trial production,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HAVENNXR: 

H.  R.  4760.  A  bUl  to  exempt  from  income 
tax  compensation  and  benefits  paid  to  sea- 
men on  account  of  their  Internment  by  the 
enemy;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MEADE  of  Kentucky: 

H.  R.  4761.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  pensions 
shaU  be  extended  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  deceased  World  War  II  veterans  on  the 
same  conditions  as  they  are  now  extended 
to  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
World  War  I  veterans;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
H.J. Res. 276.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
tiiat  any  future  paymenU  by  the  Republic 
of  Finland  on  the  principal  or  interest  of  lU 
debt  of  the  First  World  War  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  used  to  provide  educational 
and  technical  instruction  and  training  in  the 
United  States  for  citizens  of  Finland;  to  Uxe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HORAN: 
H.  Gon.  Res.  123.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  an  annual  pay-out  test  on  all 
reimbursable  publlc-worlu  projecU;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


i. 
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By  Ifr.  AUOUST  H.  AlfDRBSSN 
~~JI.  IU«.  404.  RcaduUon  creating  •  idect 
eraoaittc*  to  InvcttlgAte  tranncUooi  on 
caaunodity  cxcbaztfaa;  to  Um  Cooumtty*  oa 


V) 


By  Mr   nXMBOL: 
H  Res.  406.  R«Kitttlon  to  provide  fxmis 
the  tipen— ■  of  the  Investlgatiou  and 
fey  House  Rcaolutlon   IS; 
tltt«e  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr  J0HM90N  of  nilnoU: 
B.  RC3.  400    ReM>lutlon  directing  the 
States  Department  at  Agriculture  to 
Its  estimate  oX  the  numbers  of  11 
farms  and  ranches  as  at  January  1  each 
by  not  later  than  January  18  of  each 
to  the  Committee  on  Acrlculture. 


for 

itudy 
the 


Cmted 


r<l 
iTestoik 


PRIYATB  BILUa  AND  RKSOLUTIOi  IS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  ptivate 
Mils  and  resolutions  were  introduce( 
Mvenlly  referred  as  follows: 

^  '        By  Mr.  BTRBB  of  14ew  York : 

H  R  4783.  A  Mil  for  tbs  relief  of  the 
•r  Robert  W  Bevltt.  dioiiMid;  to  the 
mlttce  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DOUOLAB: 
H  R  4763.  A   bill   for   the   reUef  of 
•nd  SohMBon  Lacsteln:  to  the  CMnmltt^ 

tiM  Judldsry.   

By  Mr    LBBIIUUU: 

R  R  4764    A   bill   for  the  relief  of 

doros  Man  oils  Boflos:  to  the  Committee  on 

tiM  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4765   A   blU   for   the   relief   of   Carl 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl  ilary 


and 


< state 

::>am- 


Iknna 
on 


PBTTnOKB.  BTC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petilions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  Idesk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

ArthLr 


»«0.  By  Mr.  BUCK:  PeUUon  of 
Buchanan,  commander.  Livingston  Pos 
1MB.  American  Legion,  and  185  other 
dents  of  Statcn  Island.  N.  T..  In 
IcgtaUtlon  estabilalUng  a  system  of 
military   training  •■   rec<mmended   b; 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Mifitary 
Training:    to    the    Committee    on 
Bsrvlees. 

Ml.  By  Mr.  CASB  of  South  DakoU 
ttcn  of  Mrs.  William  Dahl  and  23 
Clear  Lake.   S.   Dak.,   urging   legislation 
prohibit  the  advertlalng  of  liquor  In 
state  commerce  and  over  the  radio 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 


othea. 


t< 


M2.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Ransom  Kni  itaon 
•nd  seven  others,  of  Ralph.  8.  Dak..  Ufglrg 
the  enactment   of  legislation   which   ' 
prohibit  advertising  liquor  In  Interstate 
merce  and  over  the  radio;  to  the  Comnji 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

943.  Also.  petiUon  of  Mrs.  Andrew 
and  eight  othov.  of  Flresteel.  8.  Dak 
▼Idnlty  urging  the  enactment  of  leglslitlon 
to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  liquor  in  i  iter 
state  commerce  and  over  the  radio:   u 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 


and 


eiiact- 


•44.  Also,  petition  at  Mrs.  Ray  Dalen 
IS  others,  of  Colton.  S.  Dak.,  urging 
ment  of  legislation  to  prohibit  the  advi^ls- 
Ing  of  llqtior   In   Intersute  commerce 
over  the  radio;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

MS.  Also,   petition   of   Mrs.  Grant 
Astoria.  S.  Dak.,  and  18  others,  urging 
enactment  of  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
vcrtlsing  of  Uqtrar  m   Interstate 
and  ever  th»  radio:  to  the  Commlttei 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

M6.  By  Mr.  HART:    Petition   of  National 
Committee  of  Americans  of  Polish 
Inc..  Local  Chapter  Ho.  9.  of  Jersey  City. 
regarding   deetelona   reached    at    the 
l^turan.  and  Potsdam  Conferences;   to 
Committee  on  Foreign  ASaJra. 


If«1e. 

the 

ad- 

comoferce 

on 


Desient. 
]  r.  J.. 
TfWlta: 
the 


December  17 


on 
year, 
year; 


I. 
No. 
resl- 
supp<k-t  of 


universal 
the 


Armed 


PeU- 
of 
to 

ititer- 
the 
kun- 


otild 

3om- 

ttee 


Pedrson 


and 


the 
( :oin- 


M7  By  Mr  MILLER  of  California:  Peti- 
tion of  Glen  D.  Opplc.  of  San  Pablo.  Calif., 
relative  to  taaas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meart. 

948.  By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin:  Petition 
by  resldcnu  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin,  urging  psMSge  of  uni- 
versal m:.lltary  trainlni;  legislation;  to  the 
Commltu«  on  Armed  Services. 

M9.  By  Mr.  TOWE:  Petitions  of  Norwood 
Unit.  No.  272.  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
Norwood.  N.  J.;  National  Defense  Unit.  No. 
106  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Hasbrouck 
Heights.  N.  J ;  Ladlea'  AuxUiary.  Nortb  Ber- 
gen Poet.  No.  33.  American  Legion.  North 
Bergen,  2f.  J.;  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
camp  Merritt  Poet.  No.  31.  Creaskill,  N.  J.; 
Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Fairvlew  Memorial  Pest, 
No.  366.  Fairvlew,  N.  J.;  Wallington  Memo- 
rial Post,  No.  381,  American  Legion.  Walling- 
ton. N.  J  :  all  in  support  of  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  universal  military  train- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

950.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Cooley.  Townsend  Club  No.  1,  St.  Cloud, 
Fla..  and  others,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  endorse- 
ment of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R.  16;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

951.  Also,  petition  of  Orlo  Vista  Townsend 
Club.  No.  1.  Orlo  Vista.  Fla.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  signing  of  Discharge  Petition  No.  7,  rela- 
tive to  the  Townsend  plan.  H.  R.  18;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

952.  Also,  petition  of  Dover  Townsend 
Club.  No.  1,  Dover.  Fla.;  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
endor8em<?nt  of  the  Townsend  plan,  H.  R. 
16;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

953.  Also,  petition  of  Sanford  Townsend 
Club.  No.  1.  Sanford.  Fla..  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  endorsement  of  the  Townsend  Plan.  H.  R. 
16:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

964.  Also,  petition  of  Emmet  Arthur  Hin- 
kelman  and  Robert  Davis  Best,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  enactment  of  H.  R.  4459;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


SENATE 


Wednesday,  December  17, 1947 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  December 
4.  1947) 


*rhe  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Peter  Marshall, 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayeri: 

Let  us  now  rejoice,  most  gracious  Ood, 
In  the  love  Thou  hast  shown  toward  us. 
opening  up  to  us  a  way  whereby  we  might 
be  delivered  from  our  sin  and  foolishness. 
We  have  found  out  that  we  cannot  do 
wrong  and  feel  right.  By  our  tolerance 
of  some  wrongs,  we  have  come  close  to 
being  intolerant  of  the  right.  Make  us 
bold  enough  to  confront  the  face  of  evil 
and  of  wrong,  even  when  it  bears  our 
own  imai;e.  May  we  see  that  in  every 
choice  W'j  make  we  are  for  Thee  or 
against  Thee.  God.  help  us  to  keep  our 
moral  voting  record  straight.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen.       i 

THE  JOURNAL  ' 

On  request  of  Mr.  Whiti,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
December  16.  1947.  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 


MBSSAOE    raOM    THS    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  bis  secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE   FROM   THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  4469)  to  amend  the 
act  of  July  7. 1947.  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS,    ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Pushing  Hall  Memosul  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  Item- 
ized report  covering  transactions  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947,  for  account 
of  the  Pershing  Hall  Memorial  Fund  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
un  Armed  Services. 

STnPENsioN  or  Dkpoctatioiv  of  ALIXltS 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  reciting 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  in 
the  cases  of  145  individuals  whose  deporta- 
tion has  been  svispended  for  more  than  8 
months  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  under  the  author- 
ity vested  in  the  Attorney  General,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  reason  for  such  sus- 
pension (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PETITIONS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate  by  the  President  pro  tempore  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Harbaugh  Miller,  chairman.  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  relating  to  the  so-called  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  national  housing  bill  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  petition  of  Thomas  J.  Reardon,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  stop  inflation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  petition  of  Thomas  J.  Reardon.  of 
Hartford.  Conn.,  relating  to  the  national 
economy;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency, 

The  petition  of  Thomas  J.  Reardon.  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  relating  to  the  extension 
and  maintenance  of  credits  for  the  purchase 
and  carrying  of  securities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  (Conference  of 
Eastern  College  Libraries,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.,  relating  to  the  freedom  of  conscience 
and  of  free  Inquiry;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PROTEST  AGAINST  COMPULSORY 
MILITARY  TRAININO 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  present  for  appro- 
priate reference  and  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoso  a  brief  letter  from  P.  L. 
Mawdsley,  of  Udall.  Kans..  transmitting 
a  memorial  signed  by  116  residents  of 


1947. 
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that  community  expressing  their  opposi- 
tion to  compulsory  military  training. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

UD.U.L,  Kaks.,  November  21,  1947. 
Senator  Abthitx  Cappfb, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ceas  SEN.%Toa  Cappeh:  It  Just  came  to  my 
notice  that  there  was  a  bill,  either  before 
Congress  or  to  come  before  It  at  once,  re- 
quiring young  men,  even  17  and  18  years  of 
age,  to  take  military  training.  Since  I  feel 
that  would  not  be  the  thing  to  do,  1  pre- 
sented the  enclosed  petition  to  my  friends 
and  acquaintances  here,  with  the  results 
as  you  see.  Gathered  these  names  in  Just 
a  few  hours.  With  a  bit  more  time,  I  could 
have  many,  many  more.  The  sentiment 
Is  very  strong  here,  apparently,  against  com- 
pulsory military  training.  But  thought  I 
better  get  this  on  to  you,  as  the  bill  might 
come  up  any  time,  and  we  want  you  to  know 
how  we  feel  as  to  this  matter. 

Cat)  you  show  It  to  your  colleague  and 
our  Representative,  or  at  least  tell  them  how 
we  feel  about  the  matter? 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am, 
/  Very  sincerely, 

P.  L.  Mawdslct. 

REPORTS  OP  A  (X>MMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILEY,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  922.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  Gross- 
man; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  796) ; 

S.  944  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oran  Ctirry; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  802); 

S.  1031.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zamora.  Mrs.  Antonio  Zamora,  Antonio  Za- 
mora,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Juan  Chaves,  John  Chavez. 
Jr.,  Roland  Chavez.  Selso  Trujlllo,  and  Dr. 
M.  G.  Wright;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
803); 

S.  1267.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleonore  M. 
Hannon;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
797); 

S.  1347.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Btirks  L. 
Fielder;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  798); 

S.  1411.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUUe  Ruth 
Chapman;  without  amendment  (Rept,  No. 
781); 

S.  1716.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  ol  Mrs.  lola 
Veach;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  799); 

H.  R.389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  de- 
pendents of  Carl  B.  Sanborn;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  782); 

H.  R.  645.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ben  W. 
Colbiu^;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
783); 

H.  R.  769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Ruth  Horton  Hunter:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  734); 

H  R.  1155.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  W.  H.  Rodgers,  deceased;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  785): 

H.  R.  1175.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Daphne  Ward  Pope,  deceased;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  786); 

H.  R.  1319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calvin 
J.  Frederick;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
787); 

H.  R  1531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
P.  Gilllngham;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  788); 

H.  R.  1645.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Leona  McMinn  Winkler;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  789); 

H.  R.  1799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eva  L. 
Dudley,  Grace  M.  Collins,  and  Guy  B.  Slater; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  804); 

H.  R.  1933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  F.  McCombie;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  790); 

H.  R.  2056.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  C.  Bate- 
man;  without  amendment  (Bept.  No.  791); 


H.  R.  2192.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Miiss. 
man  Construction  Co.;  w^lth  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  800); 

H.R.2348.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
J.  Smith;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
792): 

H.  R.  2891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mattle  A. 
Horner;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  7i)3) ; 

H.  R.  3068.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
Thomas  Preltas;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  794); 

H.R.3111.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Louis  H. 
Deaver;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  801); 
and 

H.  R.  3754.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  and 
Anna  Carlblom;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  795). 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.    MAGNUSON: 

S.  1889.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Railroad  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1890.  A  bUl  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
Federal  building  in  Vashon,  Wash.; 

S.  1891.  A  bUl  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
Federal  building  in  Gig  Harbor,  Wash.; 

S.  1892.  A  bUl  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
Federal  buUding  in  Port  Orchard,  Wash.; 

S.  1893.  A  bUl  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  Federal  buUdlng  In  SUverdale,  Wash.: 

S.  1894.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
Federal  buUdlng  In  Poulsbo,  Wash.; 

S.  1895.  A  bUl  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
Federal  building  in  Chelan,  Wash.;  and 

S.  1896.  A  bin  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  • 
Federal  buUdlng  in  Cashmere,  Wash.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

S.  1897.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  Increase  personal  exemptlouii  for 
income  tax  purposes,  and  for  other  purpcees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

S.  1898.  A  bin  to  provide  a  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  Insular  possession  of  American 
Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  FLANDERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCaktbt)  : 

S.  1899.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  est^ib- 
lishment  of  a  plan  under  which  consumers 
may  cooperate  In  the  voluntary  rationing 
of  meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(Mr.'  BARKLEY  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  169.  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  publish  the  names  of  per- 
sons transacting  business  on  the  boards  of 
trade  and  the  amounts  of  commodities  pur- 
chased or  sold  by  each  such  person,  wlilch 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

DONATION  OF  PART  OF  SANTA  ROSA  IS- 
LAND TO  OKALOOSA  COUNTY,  FLA.— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PEPPER  submitted  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H,  R.  3735)  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  donate  and  con- 
vey to  Okaloosa  County,  State  of  Florida, 
all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  a  portion  of 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  Fla.,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

PRINTING  OP  SURVEY  OF  EFFORTS  TO 
CONSUMMATE  THE  IDEAL  OF  HEMI- 
SPHERIC DEFENSE  (S.  DOC.  NO.  114) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 


terial on  pages  11432-11434  of  the  Ricosd 
of  December  16,  1947.  entitled  "Survey 
of  Efforts  to  Consummate  the  Ideal  of 
Hemispheric  Defense,"  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STOCK  PILING  OF  CRITICAL  MATERIALS— 
AR'nCLE  BY  JOHN  GERRTTY 

I  Mr.  KNOWLAND  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Recoso  an 
article  entitled  "Stock  PUing  Critical  Ma- 
terials." written  by  John  Geirlty  and  pub- 
lished In  Pathfinder  Magazine  for  December 
17,  1947,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

THEY'RE  OUT  TO  GET  TAPT— EDITORIAL 
FROM  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

(Mr.  BUTLER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recoxo  an  editorial 
dated  December  17.  1947,  frMn  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  entitled  "They're  Out  To  Get 
T&ft,"  which  appears  In  the  Appendix.] 

HEARING  EY  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  meet  this  after- 
noon if  the  Senate  is  still  in  session  at 
the  time  of  the  proposed  meeting. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  order  is  made. 

MEETING    OF    SUBCOMMITTEE    OP    THE 
CIVIL   SERVICE    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LANGER,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Civil  Service  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez]  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr,  EcTON]  be  permitted  to  sit 
this  afternoon.  We  have  summoned  wit- 
nesses to  appear  before  the  subcommit- 
tee and  they  have  come  from  a  long 
distance. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  order  is  made. 

THE  HOUSING  SHORTAGE  AT  THE 
CHRISTMAS  SEASON 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  the 
Christmas  season.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
Christmas  greeting  extended  by  Omar  B. 
Ketchum.  director,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  national  legislative  service, 
which  I  wish  to  read  into  the  Recoro 
because  it  Is  timely  and  challenging,  and 
very  pertinent  to  America's  foremost 
problem,  the  need  of  adequate  housing 
for  people  in  ordinary  circumstances.  I 
read: 

As  I  pause  to  extend  greetings,  I  am  con- 
scious the  present  Is  not  dlsslmUar  to  a  day 
nearly  twenty  centuries  ago  when  a  holy 
mother  found  no  room  for  her  Babe  In  the 
inn.  The  shortage  of  housing  was  acute 
then.  Centuries  have  not  improved  condi- 
tions much.  Builders'  greed,  landowners' 
avarice,  and  social  inequalities  still  menace 
the  future.  Although  babes  and  children 
are  being  reared  in  quonset  huts  and  In 
hovels,  let  us  look  toward  a  time  when  there 
wUl  be  room  in  the  inn,  and  when  all  our 
people  can  have  a  happy  Christmas.  As  we 
press  hopefully  toward  this  end  may  we  be-| 
come  conscious  of  a  new  Joy.  '. 

Omas  B.  KncHtnc, 
Director,  VFW  National  Legislative 
Service. 
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AUTHORIZATION     FOR     BECKKTARY 
AORICULTURJB  TO  MAKE  PUBUC 
TAIM  HAMIS 

Mr.  WHITE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President— 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wish  to  Introduce 
ft  Jalat  resolution  and  ask  unaninous 
consent  for  Its  present  consideration . 
might  state  that  It  grows  out  of  stme 
controversy  ©ver  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  pi  bile 
the  names  of  persons  who  are  trans  ict- 
ing  business  in  the  purchase  and  saJp  of 
commodities,  feed.  food,  and  the 
on  the  commodity  exchanges.  In  iiew 
of  the  controversy  over  his  authorlt  r  in 
regard  to  that  subject.  If  the  Senitor 
from  Maine  will  yield  to  me  for  the  >ur 
pose.  I  wish  to  send  forward  a  j)int 
radutlon  which  clears  up  the  ma  ter. 
and  authorlaes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  to  do  what  there  Is  dispute  i^  to 
bis  authority  to  do. 

Mr.   TOBEY.     As   I   understand. 
Joint  resolution  will  give  the  Secretary 
the  authority  which  he  asks. 

Mr  BARKLEY.   That  Is  correct 

Mr.  TOBEY.    And  clear  him? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  TO^EY.    And  the  Joint  resolu|,ion 
would  include  everyone? 

Mr.     BARKLEY.     It     would     Inc 
everybody  who  is  engaging  in  specula  Jon 
or  other  dealings  upon  the  commoqity- 
exchange  markets. 

Mr.    TOBEY.    Would    Senators 
Representatives  be  exempt? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    They  would  not. 

Mr.  Prudent.  I  ask  for  the  pre^nt 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolutioi 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  object. 

Tbe  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
Senator  from  Kentucky  asks  unaniiiious 
consent  to  Introduce  the  Joint  resolu  ion. 
which  is  granted.  He  further  asks  un  inl- 
mous  consent  for  its  present  consid  >ra 
tion.  the  request  being  objected  to.  V  liat 
does  the  Senator  wish  done  with  his  Joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  desire  to  introAuce 
ft.    I  may  offer  it  as  an  amendmeqt  to 
the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  which  J 
be  brought  up  today.    I  think  there 
be  no  objection  to  my  offering  it  a4  an 
amendment  to  that  measure. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    I  take  it  that  the  $en 
ator  from  Kentucky  expects  that 
measure  which  the  Senator  from  d>hio 
will  call  up  win  pass 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  am  not  making  any 
predictions  about  that,  but  inasmuch  as 
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the    Senator    from    New    Hampshire 
chairman  of  the  committee  which 


ported  the  Joint  resolution,   I    assume 
be  wants  it  passed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  lie  on  the  table  for  the 
time  being,  because  I  may  decide  to  of* 
far  it  as  an  amendment 

There  being  no  objection,  the  jfint 
rcflolutioo  (8.  J.  Res.  169)  to  authc  liae 
tb«  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  publish 
the  names  of  persons  transacting  b  isi 
ness  on  the  boards  of  trade,  and  [the 


to 
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amounts  of  commodities  purchased  or 
sold  by  each  such  person,  introduced  by 
Mr.  BAtKLXT.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

PROPAGANDA  BY  WAR  ASSETS  ADBCNIS- 
TRATION  FOR  RELOCATION  OP  INDUS- 
TRIES 


Mr.  LOIX5E.     Mr.  President — 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  f  rcxn  Maine  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  tne  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  H^wKEs]  informed  the  Senate 
about  a  paper  issued  by  the  War  Assets 
Administration  urging  industry  to  move 
west.  Today  I  have  received  a  [>aper 
from  the  War  Assets  Administration 
urging  industry  to  move  south.  I  sup- 
pose that  in  the  next  few  days  there 
may  be  other  publications  by  that  agen- 
cy of  the  Government  urging  industry 
to  move  to  other  points  of  the  compass. 
This  pai^icular  publication  I  have  re- 
ceived this  morning  says:  i 

LOOK  SOUTH — OVUHEAO   IS  LOW — LABOI  IS 
rSIXNDLT 

Favorable  laws.  low  taxation,  abundant 
natural  resoxirces  and  raw  materials  make 
the  location  of  ttaese  commercial  units  de- 
sirable. 

Then  comes  a  brief  statement  of  the 
advantages  of  that  particular  section  of 
the  country  I  ask  to  have  the  state- 
ment printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

LOOK      SCUTS— OYSaHSAO      IS      LOW — LASOB      IB 
raiZNDLT — WHT     KOT     INVESTIGAXr? 

Favorable  laws,  low  taxation,  abundant 
natural  resources  and  raw  materials  make 
the  location  ot  Uiese  commercial  untts  de- 
sirable. 

The  Infcnnation  contained  herein  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  correct  but  no  guarantee  Is  made. 

Timber:  54  percent  of  the  State  is  in  tim- 
berland — thus  assuring  an  ever-replenishing 
and  almost  Inexhaustible  supply  at  ra% 
material. 

Dairying:  Mississippi  Is  rapidly  becoming  a 
leading  dairying  State.  The  526,000  dairy 
cattle  in  the  State  in  194«  produced  155.797.- 
478  gallons  of  milk. 

Textiles:  Cotton  affords  an  endless  supply 
of  annually  replaceable  Indtistrlal  raw  mate- 
rial. Over  2.392,749  acres  of  cotton  were 
planted  In  1946. 

Ceramics :  Mississippi  has  a  wide  variety  of 
nonmetalllc  minerals  which  offer  many  com- 
mercial opportunities.  Vast  undeveloped 
day  deposits  await  further  development. 

This  offering  Is  subject  to  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  and  pertaining  WAA 
regulations. 

For  complete  information  and  for  arrange- 
ments to  inspect  the  property,  address  War 
Assets  Administration,  Office  of  Real  Property 
Dtspoaal.  7030  Franklin  Avenue,  Station  D. 
New  Orleans.  La. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  man- 
ifestly improper  for  any  agency  of  the 
Government  to  urge  industries  to  move 
from  one  section  of  the  country  to  an- 
other. The  War  Assets  Administration 
is  set  up  to  help  the  American  people  and 
not  to  cause  economic  dislocation.  I  say 
that,  of  course,  without  regard  to  the 


admiration  and  affection  which  I  enter- 
tain for  the  South,  for  the  West,  and  for 
every  other  secti<m  of  our  country.  I 
say  that  we  should  put  this  agency  on 
notice  as  publicly  as  possible  that  when 
it  spreads  propaganda  seeking  to  have 
Industries  move  from  one  section  of  the 
country  into  another  it  Is  doing  some- 
thing improper. 

STABILIZATION   OF   COMMODITY   PRICES 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio? 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  833.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  ..id  in  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  commodity  prices,  and  to  aid  in 
further  stabilizing  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  wsis  re- 
ferred to  yesterday,  and  I  may  say  that  I 
plan  to  present  the  reasons  why  I  think 
it  should  be  passed.  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  various  amendments  to  offer,  some  cf 
which  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
After  the  joint  resolution  has  been  ex- 
plained, if  the  amendments  have  not 
baen  printed — and  they  may  not  have 
been— I  shall  move  to  lay  the  Joint  reso- 
lution aside  temporarily  and  take  up  the 
bill  dealing  with  regulation  W  and  pro- 
ceed with  it  until  it  is  completed.  I  hope 
the  amendments  may  be  ready  and  that 
they  will  be  presented,  so  that  we  may 
perhaps  consider  the  Joint  resolution  and 
get  it  through  today,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  if  the  House  may  have  2  days 
in  which  to  consider  it,  perhaps  the  joint 
resolution  can  be  passed  by  that  body. 
If  the  House  has  only  1  day,  Friday, 
to  consider  it,  perhaps  it  cannot  pass  the 
Joint  resolution. 

I  hope  we  may  conclude  consideration 
of  the  measure  today,  but  it  can  be  set 
aside  temporarily  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  prepare 
his  amendments,  and  we  can  proceed 
with  the  bill  dealing  with  regulation  W 
in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Let 
the  Chair  first  get  the  record  straight. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  make  the  motion? 
Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore-  Then 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized,  and  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky- 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wish  to  make  a 
statement  I  shall  not  oppose  the  motion 
to  take  up  the  joint  resolution.  We  on 
this  side  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to  de- 
lay consideration  of  the  measure,  or  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate  in  any  form  in 
which  the  Senate  may  finally  complete 
the  Joint  resolution.  It  was  Introduced 
only  a  day  or  two  ago.  and  was  reported 
yesterday.  We  did  not  see  copies  of  the 
Joint  resolution  as  reported  from  the 
committee  until  this  morning. 
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The  Joint  resolution  takes  care  of  only 
2  of  the  10  points  set  forth  In  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  that  is,  the  Extension 
of  the  export  controls  beyond  the  28th  of 
February,  and  power  to  allocate  trans- 
portation. So.  in  order  that  we  may  un- 
dertake to  provide  so  far  as  possible  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  President's 
program  insofar  as  we  can  agree  upon 
it.  we  have  in  process  of  preparation 
some  amendments,  which  I  hope  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  Joint  resolution  and  to 
the  committee.  They  will  not  be  ready 
probably  before  3  o'clock,  and  as  a  re- 
sult I  have  called  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  our  policy  committee  for  2  o'clock,  to 
go  over  the  amendments,  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  speedily  agree  upon  them, 
and  submit  them  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
courtesy  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  question  stated? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  167. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  167),  to  aid  in  the 
stabilization  of  commodity  prices,  to  aid 
in  further  stabilizing  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  of  the  reason 
why  I  objected  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  re- 
pealing or  amending  the  law  which,  it  is 
alleged,  prevents  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture from  giving  information  regard- 
ing traders  in  grain  on  commodity  ex- 
changes.   This  matter  was   considered 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  others  this  morning, 
and  by  the  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee, and,  after  studying  the  law,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  under  the  law  the 
refusal   was  wholly  unjustified.    I   do 
not  want  to  argue  the  point,  but  it 
seemed   most   unwise   to   establish   the 
precedent  that  every  time  a  member  of 
the   Executive   Department   refuses    to 
give  Information,  we  immediately  have 
to  pass  a  special  law  in  order  to  require 
him  to  give  It.    We  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  subpenaing  powers  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  are  adequate  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  we  ought  not,  as  a 
matter  of  precedent,  to  admit  the  in- 
sufficiency of  those  powers  in  any  case. 
I  do  not  care  to  argue  that,  question  at 
the   present  moment.    If   the   Senator 
offers  his  resolution,  as  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  of  course  that  point  will  be  a  subject 
for  argument,  but  I  only  wanted  to  ex- 
plain why  it  was  that  I  objected,  namely, 
that  there  is  a  substantial  point  of  ar- 
gument which  I  did  not  want  to  become 
involved  in  the  motion  for  immediate 
consideration. 


Mr.    BARKLEY.      Mr.    President.    I 
think   there   is   legitimate    ground    for 
doubting  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  public  the  names 
of  those  who  trade  on  commodity  ex- 
changes.   The  law  provides  that  he  may 
make  investigations  and  reports,  but  it 
makes  an  exception  that  he  cannot  di- 
vulge the  names  of  individual  traders  or 
their    transactions    on    the    commodity 
markets.     There  is  even  doubt  as  to 
whether  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
can  compel  him  to  do  so  in  the  face  of 
that   exception   and   prohibition      But 
even  if  the  committee  can  do  so,  no  com- 
mittee of  Congress  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
make  a  selective  list  which  it  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  di- 
vulge, without  calling  for  the  entire  list. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt 
about  his  authority  to  do  it,  I  have  intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution.     Certainly 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  objection  to 
his  authority  to  do  it,  if  there  is  now 
any  ground  for  questioning  it.    I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  advised  the  Sec- 
retary that  imder  the  present  law  he 
does  not  have  the  authority,  and  what  I 
am  seeking  to  do  is  to  authorize  him  to 
do  it  regardless  of  any  exception  in  the 
existing  law. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  on  this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  merely  wanted  to 
mention  the  fact  that  there  is  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  ask  for  a  limited  list.  The 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  very  broad.  It  not  only  asked  for 
all  the  names  and  the  amounts,  but  it 
asked  for  all  the  information  he  had  col- 
lected through  his  investigations  and  ex- 
amination. There  was  no  attempt,  and 
there  is  no  attempt  whatever,  to  limit 
the  investigation,  or  to  have  it  anything 
other  than  a  full  investigation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  wUl 
agree  that  if  the  law  prohibits  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  from  divulging  the 
information,  the  law  cannot  be  repealed 
or  nullified  by  a  letter  written  by  a  com- 
mittee to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  agree  entirely  to 
that  statement;  but  the  law  is  clear.  I 
should  like  to  read  Its  first  sentence: 

For  the  efficient  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  and  In  order  to  provide  In- 
formation for  the  use  of  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  make  such  inves- 
tigations as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  regarding  the  operations  of 
beards  of  trade,  whether  prior  or  subsequent 
to  the  enactment  of  this  chapter,  and  may 
publish — 

It  will  be  noted  there  are  two  parts  to 
this  provision — 

and  may  publish  from  time  to  time,  in  his 
discretion,  the  result  of  such  investigation 
and  such  statistical  information  gathered 
therefrom  as  he  may  deem  of  interest  to  the 
public  except  data  and  information  which 
would  separately  disclose  the  business  trans- 
actions of  any  person  and  trade  secrets  or 
names  of  customers. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  the  very  ex- 
ception. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  parts  to  that  section.   Tlie  one  is 


that  he  is  to  furnish  all  the  Informatioa 
to  the  Congress;  the  other  part,  that  he 
may  in  his  discretion  publish  the  report. 
When,  in  his  discretion,  he  publishes  re- 
ports not  in  relation  to  action  by  Con- 
gress, but  generally,  then  he  cannot  di- 
vulge the  names. 

Let  me  tead  what  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky  proposes  to  do.  He  does 
not  propose  to  broaden  the  law.  so  that 
Congress  may  obtain  this  information. 
He  proposes  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  give  a  partial  list.  Let  me 
read  it: 

That  section  8  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph— 

This  is  what  he  proposes  to  do  now: 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section  or  of  any  other  law,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  pub- 
lish from  time  to  time  the  names  of  any — 

Note,  Mr.  President,  the  words  "of 
any"— 

or  all  traders  on  the  boards  of  trade  and  any 
other  information  in  his  possession  relative 
to  the  amounts  of  commodities  purchased  or 
sold  on  such  boards  of  trade  by  each  sucb 
trader. 

In  other  words.  Congress,  by  this 
method,  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  give  a  partial  list  of 
traders.  That  is  not  what  Congress  seeks 
today.  I  have  no  objection  to  it,  but  I 
believe  the  subpena  of  Congress  should 
be  sent  to  the  Sscretary  of  Agriculture, 
requiring  him  to  produce  not  only  all  the 
names  but  all  the  information.  I  agree 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
if  Congress,  every  time  it  wants  a  scrap 
of  paper  or  wants  any  information  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
must  pass  a  law  in  order  to  obtain  the 
paper  or  information,  then  Congress 
cannot  function.  I  think  action  should 
be  taken  today,  and  that  we  should  have 
such  data  immediately,  instead  of  being 
required  to  await  the  passage  of  a  law 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  publish  generally  to  the  public  a 
partial  list  of  names  or  any  information. 
What  we  want  is  all  the  information,  and, 
under  the  law  which  is  upon  the  books 
today  and  v/hich  is  clear,  we  should  be 
able  to  obtain  it  by  subpena.  If  we  are 
unable  to  get  it  in  that  way,  we  should 
take  every  step  that  is  possible,  and  we 
should  do  it  as  soon  as  possible,  to  in- 
vestigate this  matter  fully,  because,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  vital  to  the  Unit«l 
States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
KentuclEy. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wish  merely  to  make 
this  observation:  I  am  not  interested  in 
the  technicalities  of  a  resolution,  or  of 
the  present  law,  except  to  try  to  clarify 
the  matter.  Congress  passed  a  law 
which  is  now  on  the  statute  books,  au- 
thorizing the  Secretai^  of  Agrlcultui^  to 
make  certain  investigations.  It  author- 
ized him  to  report  the  facts  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  it  excepted  the  power  of  .he 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  report  the 
names  of  individuals  who  trade  on  the 
commodity    exchanges.     The    Senator 
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from  Mietaitan  desires  now  to  Isoe  a 
subpena  acainst  the  Secretary  of  Kgri- 
culture.  The  subpena  is  issued;  \tii  exe- 
cuted: the  Secretary  ooma  betov.  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  he  i  ef  ere 
to  the  iaw.  tibouX  which  he  has  tfee\  v  ad- 
vised, and  which  seems  to  me  to  J  i  tstify 
the  adrice.  that  he  cannot  make  i  ubllc 
the  Individual  names.  What  I  am  seek- 
taif  to  do  is  to  authorize  him  to  io  it. 
wlMiber  before  a  congressional  con  unlt- 
tM  or  in  the  newspapers  or  in  any  sther 
way  that  he  may  think  is  in  the  in  erest 
of  the  public.  It  might  be  to  the  in  erest 
of  the  public  to  know  the  names,  even 
without  any  Investigation  by  the  com- 
Bittee  or  any  reqxiirement  of  a  coi  imit- 
tee  or  a  subpena  issued  by  a  comi  littee 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr  FERGUSON.  I  submit.  Mr.  >resi- 
deot.  the  joint  reaoluUon  of  the  6<  nator 
from  Kentucky  does  not  do  that.  I .  does 
not  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Ai  ricul- 
ture  to  produce  before  a  commltiM  all 
the  Information. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  U  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  Is  correct,  such  authotlty  Is 
unnecessary.  Be  claims  the  Sec  ctary 
has  that  authority  now.  and  tlie  cfore 
Um  rtaoluUoo  will  only  broad<<n  U^  kt  au- 
Uwrtty.  tf  Um  Senator  from  Mlchi  tan  Is 
eorreet.  by  authoriaini  him  to  piblijih 
the  nsme-1. 

Mr.  PCRQUSON.  It  would  mer  ly  al« 
km  him  to  publUh  from  timr  to  tlr  \t  the 
Rtmra  of  any  or  all  th<*  tradrra,  b  it  not 
to  give  them  to  ConireM,  which  U  what 
OocitrfM  wants  today. 

Mr.  BAMCLIY.  If  the  Senatoi  from 
MtehiRan  ta  r<»rr«ct.  I.  or  any  othr  Sen- 
•tor,  could  offer  an  amendment  t  irlud- 
Ini  the  committree  of  Conirean;  ac  thrrr 
could  bt  no  technical  point  In  tie  po- 
MlM  Im  bow  takes. 

Mr.  fMOUSON.  I  certainly  Kh  ill  of- 
fer such  an  amendment.  If  the  Joli  t  rae- 
dution  cornea  to  a  vote. 

Mr  BARKLXY.  I  may  say  to  th  >  Sen- 
gtor  that  (  would  agree  to  broadet  tt.  I 
Mkad  tha  Ugtalattvr  Draftlni  I  »rvtc« 
It  4rart  the  joint  resolution  to  a  ?com- 
pllsh  what  I  havo  in  mind.  ThU  l«  the 
Vioasuni  they  hnva  drawn.  It  In  n  ibjrot 
to  amendment,  and  I  probably  would 
iarw  to  broaden  II. 

Mr  FKRQUIION  t  e«rtalnly  would 
Mk  thai  It  ba  broadenMl, 

Mr.  TArr.   In  any  vve nl,  aa  \  \  nder* 
Huml,   Ihf  Approfirtatiohs  Com  nuiee 
l«  lubpen^  Mr,  Andt^non  In 


11  lee  and 


brinM 


fmma  before  t||g 
Willi  him  all  lh«  i»U  of  ovary  lilhd  h^ 
haa.  fvery  ttal.  every  nime  lit  eonrpetlon 
Villi  vurtliaaaa  of  grain,    I  a«lt  Ut 
Mw  from  Michigan  if  thai  M  whi  iho 

ami  Intention  of  lh«  Approprffttlona 
miitee 

Mr.  rimOUSON.  Mr  Prfaldttjt.  tht 
Appropnatlona  Oummittee  haa  o4llitf  a 
MMtlng  for  S  o'etoek  today,  at 
time  the  mailer  wUl  bt  eonaidtred 
not  think  tt  la  necessary  for  the 
man  to  aak  the  eommittee  for  authority 
Io  do  so.  but  ht  is  going  to  aak  f  »r  au- 
tlMnty  to  iasua  a  subpena  duoea  eetim 
to  llM  Soeretary  to  bring  m  all  t  m  ta- 
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hirh 
I  do 
;hair- 


lormAtloQ.  all  the  names,  all  th« 


tverything  in  eonoKUon  with  th » tub- 
Joet  mattar.  so  tha  Coogrese  ma:  have 
access  to  tht  information  In  eoaiqtction 
with  this  Unportaot  qutation. 


data. 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Baldwin 

BaU 

Barfclcy 

Br.cker 

Brldcca 


Bwhfleld 

Butler 

Byrd 

cam 

Capghart 

Cappar 

Ohavaa 

Connally 

Cooper 

Cordon 

DonavU 


Batch 
Havkca 

Hayden 

HicJieniooper 

HUl 

Hoey 

HoUand 

iTes 

Jenner 

Johnson.  Colo. 


Myera    ■ 

O'Conof 

O'Oanlel 

CMahancy 

OvwMS 

R«ed 

Bcvercomb 
Robartyn.  Va. 
Robactaoo.  Wyo . 


OwonlMk 
Ian  law! 


neaOar 

Fwauaea 

naadaia 

PuibrtgM 

Oaoif* 

Oraan 

Ouruey 


Johnston,  S.  C  Buaaan 

Kem  SAltoDstaU 

Kilgora  Smith 

Knowlani  Sparkman 

i.«»H— '  Staaaia 

Loda*  Tan    I 

McCarran  Taylor ' 

McCarthy  Tbomaa.  Ofcla. 

MeCiailaB  Thooua.Utah 

McV'ariand  TObay 

McOrath  Unuiaad 

McKaMar  Vand«nb«rg 

lIcMahoa  WaUtaa 

Mi«awMa  Wtuta  I 

Marun  WUay  > 

ICaytaak  Wtuiama 

Miitikta  WUaott, 
Toung 


Murray 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  announct  that  tht 

Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr,  BuiWiTtal. 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Buck  I. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Moatil. 
and  tht  Senator  from  Mlnnttojta  I  Mr. 
ThyiI  art)  neceaaarily  abttnt. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Ma- 
toM)  la  abaent  by  Itavt  of  tht  Senate 
on  oniclal  bu^lneaa. 

The  S(*n«tor  from  Ncbra.^ka  I  Mr. 
WiitKRY  I  la  absent  by  leave  of  tht  Senate. 

Mr  HIU..  I  nnnounro  that  tht  Sen- 
ator from  IIIlnoN  I  Mr.  Lt^c.Ml  U  absent 
by  leave  of  the  Sr^nnte, 

The  Senator  from  Tennes.<ite  tMr. 
STswAail  li  absent  on  public  baiiucns. 

Tht  ttaator  from  Maryland  I  Mr, 
TYOiitoil  and  the  Senator  frOm  Now 
York  I  Mr.  WaonkrI  are  necoasarlly  ab- 
sent, { 

Tht  PRISIDZ!:NT  pro  ttmport. 
lighiy««lK  tenatoia  have  anawtred  to 
tht)ir  nam»«,    A  quotum  U  prt^atnt. 

Mr,  TArr.  Mr.  I*rtaidtni.  Itnatt 
Juiiti  KtmuiuUon  Itl  Is  on  Iht  tftaka  of 
Sfiutuin,  It  la  a  maasiii't  io  Htn  out 
«<»tne  <»f  the  pruviaiuns  of  the  Prtaidtnt'a 
piopttaaU,  ai^U  to  carry  out  In  part  nome 
uf  the  uthrr  piuvuiuaa  uf  thf  f*ia«l« 
d(«ni'«  proiHMiaU  I  nhould  lilia  to  (tUi'Uni 
Iha  mure  ■ltd  linn  with  reflAid  In  the 
l<re«i<lfni'«i  pir!  ^,  whioh  WDr^  oon* 
talhrd  In  hU  iti>^-HMo  to  Hip  CututteMon 
Novfmlirr  17.  and  the  pi«aehl  alatus  of 
tarh  of  lho«r  ilrm*. 

The  President  satdr 

tn  lumioary,  Ibt  immtdlale  antulnAation 
pttfram  that  t  reeommand  tails  fof  iba  rel> 
bwiM  Ivgtalatlva  actrnn: 

I.  to  raatort  rnnnumtr-tNin  toollroia  and 
Io  rtatraia  tha  ereatioa  tf  mtttttnary  bank 
cradtt. 

Tbo  mtaturo  to  rtstore  consumer- 
eredit  controls  Is  on  tht  desk,  and  prob- 
ably will  bt  considered  lattr  today. 

To  restrain  tht  crtation  of  isflatlon- 
ary  bank  credit**  li  a  subjtct  to  brotd 
that  It  Is  impomlblt  to  complttt  it  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  Mr.  Bcclet 
presented  a  very  tlaborate  plan  to  In- 


crease bank  reserves  by  more  than  100 
percent,  or  by  25  percent  in  addition  to 
the  existing  reserves,  to  be  held  in  short- 
term  Government  bonds.  Mr.  Snyder 
does  not  agree  with  that  proposal,  and 
the  whole  subject  Is  open  to  discussion. 
Mr.  Eccles  testified  that  in  his  opinion 
there  was  no  hurry,  that  the  fact  that 
during  the  next  3  or  4  months  between 
$5,000,000,000  and  $7,000,000,000  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds  would  be  redeemed,  and 
deposits  reduced  accordingly,  was  a  suf- 
ficient deterrent  and  deflationary  effect 
on  the  growth  of  bank  credit  for  the 
present, 

I  do  not  beHeve  that  anyone  feels  that 
the  committees  or  Individual  members 
have  as  yet  sufficiently  made  up  their 
minds  to  determine  what  should  be  done 
IB  that  field.  The  House  bill  contained 
a  provision  increasing  the  gold  reserve 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  deposits  to  40  percent, 
at  it  was  a  yea«'s  ago.  I  d*d  not  Include 
that  subject  in  this  measure,  because  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  fell  In  tht  same 
general  fltld  of  inflationary  bank  credit. 
and  required  further  consideration,  so  It 
is  omitted  from  tht  pending  measure. 
Therefore,  under  tht  Prtildtnt's  first 
point,  wt  propoat  to  oooaldor  one  of  the 
two  questions,  and  postpone  tht  othtr. 
The  Pr«^^ld(>nt'l  second  point  Is: 
t.  To  authoriao  tha  rtgvlatlta  ot  apaouia- 
tlve  tradtni  on  tht  commodity  a«obaB|tt, 

Tht  pending  mtaaurt  authortats  tht 
contlnviaMon  of  the  present  voluntary 
airrcmcnt,  It  does  not  so  further  than 
that  btcAuat  thtrt  la  a  •ubt.tantlal  dlf- 
ftrtnot  of  opinion,  and  I  am  afraid  a 
very  oonilderablt  controvtray.  ai  to 
whether  authority  to  Incrtaat  margins 
ataould  bt  slvon.  Ptnonally.  I  am  in 
favor  of  granting  lomt  such  authority. 
up  to  a  rtasonablt  limit.  X  do  not  fetl 
that  thert  la  any  particular  ruah.  bt- 
causa,  as  X  undtritand,  the  grain  ux> 
ohangta  will  continue  the  prrxcnt  volun- 
tary aaropmcnt.  Mr,  Mohl,  head  of  the 
CominoUiiy  Ixchangt  Authority  under 
tht  ttorttary  of  AsrlcuHurt,  haa  taatltltd 
that  It  U  working  aatlafaetorlly,  and  he 
wuulU  nut  propoat  to  ralat  maruiua  tod^y. 
tvtn  If  ht  had  the  power:  »o  wt  aaw  no 
•mtrienoy  which  required  Immedlalt 
eoniilderaiioii, 
The  Premdant'i  lhlr4  point  lai 
I,  Ta  aatand  aad  airanaOian  eaport  ats* 


That  lubjart  li  fovtrttf  by  Iht  ptn4> 
Ini  mMMtirt,  ■enatorN  will  nnd  Ih0  pro- 
vision on  pagt  I,  atutlon  I.  U  ^Nitnda 
lhi>  ptearnl  powtr  for  wport  eontrol  to 
Ftbruary  11,  IMI.  Thf  oomnilttpt  hait 
Inatrttd  tht  following  amtndment.  which 
was  in  tht  ortglnal  Hovi««  bill,  and  waa 
rrnupxtpd  by  Secretary  Marrlman,  deal- 
ing with  the  prtcts  at  which  forttfn  loodi 
art  sold  In  rtlatlon  to  domtttlo  pHooa: 

(b)  Netwithatandlnf  any  othvr  proviatnn 
ef  iaw,  the  Praatdant  In  tha  axarctaa  or  tha 
I.  authority,  and  dtacration  oonftrred 
I  by  such  act  ef  July  a,  IMO.  aa 
Is  authoriaad  to  lua  prica  crltarla 
in  tha  lieanalnf  of  axporta,  alihar  by  flving 
prafaranca  among  otharwUa  eomparabla  ap- 
pllcatlona  to  thoaa  which  provide  for  tht 
lowaat  pricaa,  or,  In  •scaptlonal  etrctrnt- 
atanoaa.  by  Using  raaaonabla  mark-upi  in 
eaport  pHoaa  over  domaatio  prtcaa. 
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Mr.  Harrlman  testified  that  he  was 
embarrassed  in  South  America,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  fact  that  American  ex- 
ports were  being  sold  at  such  high  prices. 
When  we  appeal  to  the  Argentineans  to 
reduce  the  price  of  wheat,  they  point 
to  the  prices  which  they  have  to  pay 
for  American  manufactured  goods  of  var- 
ious kinds.  The  provision  in  the  joint 
resolution  Is  not  a  price-fixing  proposal. 
Mr.  Harriman's  proposal  was  that  he 
approve  an  export  license  perhaps  only 
If  the  mark-up  over  domestic  prices  was 
what  he  considered  to  be  a  reasonable 
price.  He  recognizes  that  the  export 
business  is  a  risky  business.  It  is  more 
trouble.  Usually,  it  is  conducted  at  a 
slightly  higher  price  than  domestic 
sales.  His  effort  would  be  merely  to 
prevent  the  margin  over  domestic  prices 
from  becoming  unreasonable. 

Personally.  I  doubt  t^c  effectiveness  of 
such  a  measure,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  exporter  who  intended  to  charge 
a  largo  margin  ^ould  sell  the  goods  at 
a  low  margin,  and  when  he  got  them  Into 
a  foreign  country  he  could  transfer  them 
to  some  other  company  which  he  con- 
trolled, and  take  the  additional  margin 
there.  But  I  suppose  It  may  have  some 
value  as  a  ge.sture  of  good  will,  saying 
to  other  countries.  "We  art  going  as  far 
as  we  can  to  prevent  outrageous  profit- 
eering ovrr  and  above  whot  Is  chargtd 
hert."  The  committee  thought  the  pro- 
vision should  BO  In  tht  Joint  resolution, 
and  I  agree  that  It  la  a  proper  provi- 
sion. X  ftel  that  even  today  tht  Soo- 
rttary  could  uat  prico  criteria  In  grant- 
ing llornsts,  X  think  he  could  refuat 
or  arnnt  licenses,  depending  upon  the 
prlot  which  was  being  charged.  How- 
tvtr.  he  has  doubt  of  his  powtr.  and  un- 
der the  clrcum.^lRncp.1  I  sec  no  rtaaon 
why  It  should  not  be  made  exprtaa. 

X  may  point  out  that  for  tht  paat  year 
tht  Prtsldent  has  had  full  power  to  con- 
trol and  llmtt  exports ;  nnd  in  my  opin- 
ion tht  fallurt  to  rxorcUe  that  power 
efTcctlvely  la  one  of  the  rrnsons  why  we 
now  have  the  preaent  hiuh  ptioes, 
Tht  Proaldtnt'a  fourth  point  la; 
4,  To  aatantt  nuihortiy  to  tllotatt  trana- 
porvatlun  (aeiliuv*  aitd  »qui|»mtal. 

That  subject  la  covered  In  iht  Joint 
resolution  undtr  wotlon  4,  which  ex* 
tpnda  that  powtr  until  If'ebruary  81,  IMO, 
or  lUQh  nrlltr  data  aa  tht  Oongrtai  by 
eoneurrtnt  rtiolutlon.  or  the  Prtsldent. 
may  dwiBnate,  ,  ^ 

Mr.  PIPPIfi  Mr.  PrMldtnt,  will  tht 
Itniiof  ytoldT 

Mr,  TAFf.  T  am  fUd  to  yttid  to  tht 
lenator  from  rioiulu, 

Mr.  PIPPIR.  The  Senator  Malfd 
that  tht  export  situation  had  a  material 
•fftct  upon  hiith  pricei.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor itvt  me  rqmc  Id^a  of  the  commodl- 
tlei  and  the  qtilnntltlcM  Involved? 

Mr.  TAFT.  X  do  not  quite  understand 
the  Senator's  qucHtlon. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator,  as  X  un- 
derstood him.  said  that  the  fallurt  to 
curb  exports,  ^0  exercise  some  authority 
over  exports,  apparently  hod  been  re- 
sponsible, in  a  mtaaurt  at  least,  for  tht 
present  high  prices.  X  wondered  If  ht 
had  any  data  which  ht  might  dlsdoso 
at  this  point  as  to  the  commodltite  af- 


fected, and  could  give  us  some  idea  as 
to  the  quantity. 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  can  give  the  data  coif- 
tained  in  the  last  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  advisers,  dealing  with 
the  Harriman  plan.    Those  figures  show 
that  in  the  year  1947,  at  tlie  rate  at 
which  we  have  been  going,  there  will  be 
exports  of  goods  and  services  from  the 
United  States  in  the  approximate  amount 
of  $19,000,000,000.  and  imports  into  the 
United  States  in  the  approximate  amount 
of  $8,000,000,000.     We  have  taken  out 
of  our  supply  $11,000,000,000  wortli  of 
goods  with  nothing  against  that  figure 
of  $11,000,000,OCO.    No  matter  liow  great 
our  economy  may  be.  we  cannot  take 
out  $11,000,000,000  without  its  having  a 
very  sub.stantial  effect  on  all  prices.   Our 
manufacturcis  are  making  things.   They 
and  their  employees  receive  wages  and 
returns  for  making  them.    They  have 
money  to  spend,  and  no  goods  are  avail- 
able to  them  for  which  to  spend  the 
money.    Consequently  we  have  an  In- 
creased demand  against  a  reduced  .<:up- 
ply.  nnd  that  has  a  substantial  effect 
upon  prices. 

I  may  add  that  the  figures  also  show 
that  of  the  $19,000,000,000  of  exports 
somewhat  less  than  $8,000,000,000  worth 
wont  to  Europe,  Approximately  $11.- 
000.000,000  or  $13,000,000,000  of  exports 
have  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  deficit  of  Imports  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  Is  In  tht  masnltudt 
of  five  or  six  billion  dollars.  There  has 
been  practically  no  rcsirnint  on  exports, 
Xt  hns  not  all  been  a  matter  of  relief, 
Some  of  tht  othtr  counirtoa  havt  ac- 
cumulated doUara  during  the  war  and 
obtiilncd  additional  credit  and.  In  ont 
way  or  another,  have  been  bidding  up 
the  prices  of  our  goodi. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  X  dart  lay  that  those 
oountrlc!!  would  be  Riad  to  send  us  lomt- 
thlng  If  we  would  buy  their  goods, 

Mr.  TAFT.  Not  at  all.  No  ont  can 
point  to  any  tariff  restriction  or  othtr- 
wlMo  on  such  Imports  this  particular 
year,  Othtr  countries  have  not  pro- 
duced Bonds  to  ship  here.  We  have  been 
producing  goods,  and  they  have  not  been 
producing  gooda.  That  li  tht  rtal  0im- 
oulty. 

Mr.  PIPPIR.  The  point  I  wanted  to 
makt  wai  that  exports  from  thin  ctnmtry 
Include  all  that  went  to  occupied  areas 
and  all  llmt  went  In  furtherant^e  of  the 
aid  program, 

Mr.  TAFT,  That  la  eorrtct.  Approxl- 
matoly  40  ptretnt  of  all  the  txpnnH  want 
to  luropt.  Thi  dtflclt  of  importa  from 
luropf  la  approximately  $1,000,000,000. 
Tht  dtflelt  from  the  reat  of  tht  world  Is 
about  $0,000,000,000,  Thnna  art>  tifThnnd 
flRurPF*.  X  ahall  be  glad  tu  Insert  in  the 
Hkcohd  the  figures  conUined  In  tht  rt- 
port  of  tht  admlnlstraUon'a  toonomto 
advtatrs. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Prtsldtnt.  will  tht  Btnator  yltld? 

Mr.  TAFT.  X  yldd  to  tht  Stnator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia,  X  rt- 
cently  saw  a  statement  dealing  only  with 
goods  and  not  with  services.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  that  the  freight  charge  on 
coal  Is  more  than  the  cost  of  cool.  Wo 
exported  In  1940  approximately  4  per- 


cent of  our  production,  and  It  was  esti- 
mated that  in  1947  we  would  export  ap- 
proximately 3  percent  of  our  total  pro- 
duction. Has  the  Senator  any  figures  in 
accordance  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sena- 
tor's last  figure. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  It  was 
estimated  that  we  would  export  3  i>ercent 
of  our  total  production  of  goods  in  1947. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  that  in  1947  we 
will  have  exported,  of  goods  and  services, 
$12,000,000,000  worth,  which  would  be 
approximately  6  percent  of  our  total 
production. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Is 
tlici'c  any  break-down  between  goods  and 
services? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  correct  my  statement 
We  will  export  approximately  $19,000,- 
000,000  worth,  which  is  nearly  10  percent 
of  our  total  production. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  All  the 
figures  which  I  have  seen  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fall  Indicated  that  our  ex- 
ports were  falling  off.  The  reason  given 
was  that  Latin-America  and  some  other 
countries,  Including  Canada,  which  had 
been  heavy  buyers,  were  running  out  of 
dollars  and  had  to  curtail  their  pur- 
chases.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  TAFT.  That  Is  correct.  Exports 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1947  are  less  than 
they  were  In  tht  third  quarter.  Tht 
largest  export  amount  was  in  the  second 
quarter.  We  have  not  reached  In  either 
the  third  or  fourth  quarter  tht  amount 
ahtppcd  In  the  second  quarter. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  X  un- 
derstood that  we  exported  more  gooda^ 
X  am  not  dealing  with  services— in  1940 
than  we  did  In  1947,  Xh  1940  txporU 
amounted  to  approximattly  4  percent 
and  In  1947  to  approximately  S  percent  of 
our  production;  and  X  understand  that 
If  the  Marshall  plan  shall  br  carried  out 
as  recommended  by  the  administration 
It  win  involve  approximately  2*a  percent 
of  our  production, 

Mr  1  AFT  I  am  afraid  the  Senator  ta 
Incorrect,  according  to  my  information. 
Exports  in  1946  amounted  to  approxU 
mately-$lS,OO0,U00,0O0  aa  compared  with 
$19,000,000,000  aa  tatlmattd  In  194T,  XI 
U  anticipated  that  1941  txporta  will  not 
bo  ao  largt  in  amount, 

Mr.  ROBBRTION  of  Virginia.  Ao- 
eordins  to  I  ho  flgurts  I  saw,  we  tgporttd 
in  1946  $19,000,000,000  worth  of  tooda, 
Itas  In  1941,  and  atUl  Itaa  in  INl 

Mr,  TAFT.  I  am  afiHlH  the  Ri^nalflr  ii 
tnvui'iect,  I  ahall  bt  uUd  to  Insert  tht 
Agurta  to  whieh  I  havt  n^teirctd. 

Mr,  ROBIRTBON  of  Virginia,  I 
should  apprtolatt  it  if  tht  itnator  would 
do  so, 

Mr.  TAFT,  X  have  already  covtrtd 
point  No,  4,   PolntNo,  BlRas  (ollowa: 

5,  To  authoriaa  meastirM  which  will  Indues 
tha  markatinR  of  livaateefc  and  pcntltry  al 
walihts  and  gradva  that  reprtatnt  the  moat 
afflcient  utlllaation  of  grain. 

Secretary  Andtrton  tasilfied  that 
various  methods  had  been  proposed  for 
him  to  do  that,  but  ho  did  not  set  at  tht 
moment  any  way  to  do  it  except  in  con- 
nection with  some  method  of  price  con- 
trol of  grain  and  livestock.  So  that  mat- 
ter la  not  dealt  with  except  that  It  may 
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I  BOW  rtftd  point  No.  •: 

%.  Ti  muW  the  DapoftMBt  of  A|tta(tl«iM 
rui  of  iwwHHt 
IB  IBIi  eoUBlry. 

fffgOIMUOB  m  iMii  tB  tONlpi  •eBBtrtlc 

ThOBt  tr*  two  entl.-ely  difT(>r«nt  tftna. 
The  first  one  U  to  expand  the  pn  cram 
In  encouraglni  coa^ervatlon  prictlcrs 
tn  this  country,  which  of  course  nrans 
_«rBln  coa«(ervatlon.  to  include  voU  ntary 
handtlnc  of  Umltattona  on  grain 
•lock,  and  poultry. 

By  the  way.  no  one  can  think  d( 
Biunner  In  which  It  would  be  possisle  to 
limit  th-;  weights  an*  grades  of  poultry. 
That  Is  entirely  abandoned.  But  Other- 
wise thl<  program  wculd  be  incluled  In 
the  voluntary  profrram. 

In  dUcusslng  this  matter  with  M(  mbers 
of  the  House  of  Representative?.  I  found 
that  they  felt  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  already  had  authority  t  o  con- 
tinue this  particular  program.  As  1 1  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Department  ha5  been 
spending  money  on  It.  So  the  plan  was  to 
put  it  in  the  appropriation  bill  wl  ilch  is 
coming  before  the  Senate,  and  wilch  I 
understand  will  contain  an  appropi  lation 
for  the  purpose.  The  distln?  ilshed 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  HaiklxtJ 
has  introduced  an  authorization  meas- 
ure, however,  and  has  stated  a  p  Ksible 
Intention  of  offering  it  as  an  amen  Imeni 
to  the  pending  joint  resolution.  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  no  objection.  The 
only  reason  why  it  was  not  Inclu  led  in 
the  pending  measure  was  our  eellng 
that  it  already  was  authorized. 

The  secoiul  part  of  No.  6  provl<  es  for 
authorizing  measiires  deslgiied  o  in- 
crease the  production  of  foods  in  1  areign 
countries,  and  that  is  covered  n  the 
same  way  In  the  appropriatloi  i  bill. 
Again  an  auttaorlzaUon  bill  may  le  of- 
fered as  an  amendment,  and  a  aia  I 
would  have  no  particular  object  on.  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  t  lat  it 
really  has  nothing  to  do  with  Infla  ion  at 
the  present  moment,  because  an  r  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  product  on  of 
foods  tn  foreign  countries  would  sot  be 
effective  and  would  not  produce  ar  y  food 
for  the  world  or  for  us  probatly  for 
siane  18  months.  So  it  is  not  an  ^tiling 
that  has  any  bearing  at  all.  I  wou  d  say. 
OD  present  high  prices. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Presfden ;.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Inasmuch  si  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  Includec  it  as 
one  of  his  points — and  let  me  sif  that 
the  points  he  is  elucidating  in  his  state- 
ment do  not  correspond  to  the  s(ctions 
of  the  joint  resolution,  it  seems  to  i  le 

Mr.  TAPT.  That  is  correct.  Two 
sections  cover  points  3  and  4.  [  now 
go  to  point  7. 

Mr.  BARKLET.  Inaanuoh  ss  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  include<  in  a 
general  way  the  matter  of  promoti  r.g  the 
production  of  focds  and  feeds  in  nreign 
countries.  I  wculd  say  it  woizld  le  just 
as  applical>lc  to  an  amendment,  if  I  were 
to  offer  one.  covering  the  same  si  bjects 
as  those  covered  by  the  Joint  resection. 

Mr.  TAFT.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLET.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  may  l)e  correct  in  that  it  woi  Id  not 


havt  any  tmmkUate  effect  npoD  prtett: 
but  coatlderlng  that  thart  li  Ukoiy  to 
bt  a  considerable  ptrlod  ot  tUnt  la  which 
thtr*  win  be  a  ahorttf*  of  food  all  over 
tho  world.  It  hat  iMta  Uiought  d«xirabU 
to  authorise  spfitteBUy  lOBM  Bginoy  of 
the  Oovemment— rlthrr  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  some  other  appropriate 
agency— to  promote  the  produatlon  of 
foods  and  feeds  in  other  countries  out- 
sldf*  Europe. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture did  that  In  one  case,  beginning 
about  3  years  ago.  immediately  after  the 
war.  The  Department  encouraged  In 
every  manner  the  production  of  copra 
In  the  Philippine  Island.^,  and  very  suc- 
cessfully. Today  we  are  very  grateful 
for  the  work  that  was  done  3  yelirs  ago: 
and  I  agree  with  the  Senator  frofn  Ken- 
tucky that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be 
done  for  the  good  of  the  world.  I  was 
meiely  pointing  out  that  it  had  no  Im- 
mediate effect  on  prices  today. 

7.  To  auttiortae  the  allocation  and  Inven- 
tory control  of  scarce  commodities  which 
basically  affect  the  cost  of  living  or  indus- 
trial prodnctlon. 

That  Is  a  proposal  which  is  contained 
in  a  bill  which  was  offered,  I  think,  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky;  and  it  would 
give  the  Government  the  same  kind  of 
power— complete  power — which  the  War 
Production  Board  had  to  limit  inven- 
tories and  set  up  material  allocation  pro- 
grams and  plans  and  allocate  the  distri- 
bution of  all  goods — an  over-all  control 
of  an  extremely  totalitarian  character,  if 
it  should  be  entirely  med. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Secretary  that  It 
will  be  used  only  selectively  in  a  few 
cases.  There  is  very  considerable  oppo- 
sition. We  had  many  requests  from  in- 
dustries to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  It 
It  became  apparent  very  early  in  this 
session  thai  we  could  not  possibly  com- 
plete consideration  of  that  question  at 
this  special  session  of  Congress  before 
the  Christmas  holidays.  S3  we  searched 
to  see  what  we  could  do  to  get  this  mat- 
ter started. 

The  pending  joint  resolution  proposes 
that  the  Prt^sident  shall  begin  to  under- 
take to  do  this  voluntarily,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  witnesses  before  the  commit- 
tee and  the  President  himself  have  indi- 
cated that  they  hope  to  accomplish  the 
great  bu;k  of  what  can  be  done  in  this 
field — that  is.  removing  bottlenecks  by 
allocating  commodities  to  places  where 
they  are  particularly  needed — on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  The  proposal  of  this  meas- 
ure is  that  we  give  them  now  the  au- 
thority to  do  so  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and 
then  proceeJ  to  consider  where  compul- 
sion may  ba  necessary;  and  If  compul- 
sion Is  foimd  to  be  nece.ssary.  we  should 
take  up  that  question  following  this  ses- 
sion, in  any  particular  field  or  place 
where  such  compulsion  may  be  neces- 
sary. Persoially  I  would  not  be  in  favor 
then  of  gnmting  selective  power.  If 
selective  pov/er  to  allocate  Is  to  be  used. 
I  think  the  Congress  should  make  the 
selection,  because  my  experience  is  that 
If  we  grant  over-all  powers  to  an  execu- 
tive agency,  a  new  bureau  is  set  up  to 
administer  them  or  an  existing  bureau 
Is  designated  to  administer  them,  and 
gradually  that  agency  spreads  out  until 
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those  powers  over 


It  ccmes  to  ri 
the  whole  field. 

So  the  theory  of  this  JolRt  resolution 
m  re«pcct  to  the  allocation  a.id  Inven- 
tory control  of  scarce  commodities  which 
basictUy  affect  the  cost  of  living  or  in- 
dueirlAl  production  to  to  have  tho  pro- 
ffram  go  as  far  as  poMlble  on  a  voluntary 
bMls,  and  then  if  It  is  found  that  It  can- 
not bo  successfully  applied  In  certain 
fields  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  grant  com- 
pulsory authority  as  to  those  fields, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
except  for  possible  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  President  already  has 
authority  to  do  everything  that  it  Is  now 
suggested  that  he  do  under  the  pending 
joint  resolution? 
Mr.  TAPT.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
proposal,  it  is  that  the  President  him- 
self shall  initiate  the  whole  plan,  that  is 
to  say,  he  will  ask  variotis  manufactur- 
ing concerns  to  enter  into  voluntary 
agreements  as  provided  for  in  the  joint 
resolution.  Suppose  such  voluntary 
agreements  are  entered  into  In  the  way 
that  is  contemplated,  what  penalties,  if 
any,  will  attach  for  violation  of  such 
agreements? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  first  penalty  would 
be  the  granting  of  authority  to  put  it  on 
a  compulsory  basis.  If  the  industry  is 
not  going  to  cooperate,  we  shall  have  to 
ask  for  additional  authority  to  enforce 
the  agreements. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  until  that  is 
done — which  would  mean  additional  leg- 
islation— there  would  be  absolutely  no 
way  by  which  any  agreements  thus  en- 
tered into  could  be  enforced.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  TAJFT.  I  think  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  write  an  agreement  so  that  the 
other  parties  could  sue  the  violator  for 
damages.  Yes;  that  could  be  done.  In 
such  an  agreement  there  could  be  a  pen- 
alty clause  for  liquidated  damages.  I 
think  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  there  would  be 
no  obligation,  would  there,  which  would 
require  all  manufacturers  of  one  prod- 
uct or  commodity,  let  us  say.  to  join  in 
such  an  agreement? 

Mr.  TAPT.  No;  there  would  not 
This  is  to  be  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  to  be  purely 
voluntary.  So  that  the  producer  of  one 
product  could  not  force  his  competitor 
to  join  in  any  agreement.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  think  it  will  work? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Yes;  it  will  work.  Let  me 
read  what  the  witnesses  have  said.  Mr. 
Chapman.  Acting  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, said  this: 

First.  Congressman,  we  would  be  eztrem^ 
hopeful  that  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
apply  them  at  aU. 

He  was  speaking  of  these  ctmtrols. 
First,  we  would  like  very  miicb— — 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  let 

me  inquire  what  the  witness  was  talking 
about  at  that  point. 
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Mr.  TAPT.  He  was  talking  about  the 
application  of  Inventory  controls  and 
allocation  controls. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  X  see.  But  that  Is 
not  provided  in  this  measure.  He  is 
talking  about  a  different  method  of  ap- 
proach, one  that  can  be  enforced.  No 
penalty  li  to  attach,  as  X  understand,  and 
therefore.  I  repeat,  the  language  there 
used  Is  not  applicable. 

Mr.  TAPT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  repeat  it  is  all  to 
be  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  there 
would—— 

Mr.  TAFT.    That  Is  correct. 

Now  let  me  continue  to  read  what 
Mr.  Chapman  said: 

First,  we  would  like  very  much— and  It 
is  not  in  the  process  of  discussion  with  the 
Industry— to  work  out  as  many  voluntary 
factors  as  possible  between  the  Industry  and 
the  Government  to  see  If  we  cannot  relieve 
some  of  these  pressure  areas  now. 

We  are  hoping  that  these  voluntary  factors 
will  In  and  of  themselves  answer  this  prob- 
lem. But  where  you  have  a  shortage  of  a 
commodity,  as  we  have  here,  and  the  com- 
modity Is  so  basic  to  the  whole  Industry  of 
America,  It  Is  obviously  most  likely  to  affect 
the  price.  Therefore,  we  would  have  to  move 
probably  to  the  next  level.  If  the  first  efforts 
did  not  prove  successful,  we  would  then  have 
to  move  there  to  the  next  step,  which  would 
probably  be  allocations. 

What  he  is  saying  Is  that  first  the 
voluntary  procedure  should  be  tried. 
What  we  are  saying  is,  "Very  well;  while 
we  are  considering  compulsory  controls, 
we  give  you  the  power  to  proceed  on  this 
voluptary  basis:  and  when  we  return  at 
the  next  session,  we  will  consider  going 
further,  if  necessary." 

Now  let  me  read  further: 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  would  Immediately  at- 
tempt, first,  as  I  tried  to  explain,  the  volun- 
tary efforts,  to  see  if  that  would  not  meet  the 
emergency.     And  we  hope  that  they  wculd. 

He  is  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  he  favors  controls,  but  he  is 
describing  how  he  is  going  to  start  the 
system.  He  is  going  to  start  it  entirely 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  From  what  I  have 
heard  the  Senator  from  Ohio  say.  he  is 
simply  taking  the  plan  of  these  Govern- 
ment agencies  at  par.  They  say  they 
want  to  try  the  controls  on  a  volxmtary 
basis,  and  hope  and  believe  they  will 
work.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  The  Senator  Is  say- 
ing, "If  that  be  so,  let  us  proceed  along 
that  line."  We  believe  it  to  be  so.  We 
believe  that  the  difference  between 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  that 
the  United  States  of  America  is  a  volun- 
tary-cooperation nation  as  compared 
with  regimentation  and  dictatorship 
which  has  failed  In  Europe.  Our  people 
want  to  try  the  voluntary  system  before 
we  go  into  any  other  system.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment. We  do  not  care  to  grant  over-all 
controls  unless  it  is  proved  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  if  the  administration  ofllcials 
think  most  of  the  work  can  be  done  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  let  them  try  that  first. 


which  Is  the  proposal  contained  In  the 
Joint  resolution,  particularly  because  the 
whole  question  is  a  highly  controversial 
one.  Xf  we  got  Into  the  question  of  basic 
controls,  we  would  debate  It  for  2  weeks, 
at  least.  It  Is  ImpoMlble  to  consider 
that  question  at  this  session.  But  what 
is  proposed  Is  something  for  which  the 
administration  asked,  something  It 
seemed  possible  to  grant,  something 
which  will  enable  them  to  get  started 
probably  a  month  earlier  than  they 
could  otherwise  get  started.  The  pend- 
ing measure  was  drawn  with  that  pur- 
pose in  view. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  We  are  merely  saying. 
"Acting  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  un- 
der pressure,  we  are  going  to  take  the 
first  part  of  your  suggestion  and  see  if 
it  will  work;  that  is,  see  If  what  Is  de- 
sired can  be  done  voluntarily." 

Mr.  TAPT.  That  is  correct.  Let  me 
read  what  Secretary  Harriman  said  about 
the  necessity  of  the  anti-trust-law  provi- 
sion.   He  said: 

Secretary  Hakeiman.  I  think  you  have  to 
put  the  controls  on,  sir,  and  work  coopera- 
tively and  simultaneously — work  to  get  lull 
cooperation.  The  President  has  Inaugurated 
a  food -conservation  program  which  is  off  to 
a  good  start.  It  will  take  some  time,  how- 
ever, before  Its  full  effects  wUl  be  felt.  It  is 
Impossible,  in  terms  of  dealing  with  some 
of  the  cooperative  action  that  I  speak  of, 
with  industiT,  not  to  have  at  least  the  re- 
serve powers  which  I  described  In  order  to 
make  effective.  In  many  cases,  the  desires  of 
the  majority  of  an  Industry,  because  It  Is 
necessary,  In  many  cases,  to  get  all  of  the 
members  of  Industry  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
gram, as  otherwise  those  who  wish  to  work 
cooperatively  are  unable  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  inhibitions  of  our  antl- 
triist  laws  frequently  make  It  impossible  for 
Industry  to  sit  down  and  discuss  production 
and  distribution  questions  without  Jeop- 
ardizing themselves  and  placing  themselves 
In  the  position  of  possibly  being  accvised  of 
violation  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

That  is  Secretary  Harriman's  state- 
ment. That  explains  very  clearly  the 
necessity  for  the  clause  which  provides 
that  they  may  be  exempted.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  steel  companies  apee  that 
they  will  limit  their  supply  or  steel  to 
some  nonessential  Industry.  If  they  sit 
down  around  the  table  and  agree  to  that, 
the  nonessential  industry  can  bring  a 
suit  against  them  for  triple  damages  to- 
morrow, under  the  Sherman  Act.  But  if 
we  exempt  them  from  the  effect  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  only  they  can  enter  into  such 
an  agreement  on  allocation  of  priorities 
which  have  an  injurious  effect  perhaps  on 
some  other  industry — but  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  President. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  support  of  the  ar- 
gument the  Senator  is  making,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  in  the  hearings  on  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Harriman  testimony  was 
heard  on  the  voluntary  allocation  of  steel 
for  freight  cars,  the  shortage  of  which 
constitutes,  as  everyone  admits,  one  of 
the  great  bottlenecks.  Testimony  was 
presented  from  the  Office  of  Defense 


Transportation  that  since  January  of 
this  year  two  requesU  have  been  made  of 
the  steel  industry  for  voluntary  alloca- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  cars,  one  (or 
216,000  tons  In  the  month  of  January 
and  later  for  250,000  tons,  in  July. 
Mr,  TAPT.  For  freight  cars? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  The  testimony 
was  given  that  In  each  case  the  admin- 
istration had  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
steel  Industry.  The  witnesses  for  the 
OfBoe  of  Defense  Transportation  went 
further  and  testified  that  one  factor 
which  had  prevented  greater  success  in 
the  car-building  program  was  the  fear  of 
the  steel  people  that  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  under  the  antitrust 
laws  because  of  their  voluntary  agree- 
ments. They  Indicated  an  exemption 
from  such  antitrust  provisions  would 
bring  about  better  results  in  voluntary 
agreement. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  the 
testimony  that  was  heard,  several  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  governmen- 
tal departments  stated  that  It  would  take 
at  least  3  months  to  organize  their  de- 
partments and  to  organize  agencies 
which  could  effectively  administer  com- 
pulsory controls,  even  if  the  Congress 
should  adopt  them  today.  For  this  rea- 
son it  seems  to  me  that  volimtary  agree- 
ments provide  a  method  of  securing  ac- 
tion now,  while  more  drastic  methods  are 
being  considered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Incidentally,  it  would  take  nearly  2  or  3 
months  to  set  up  the  machinery  actually 
to  undertake  the  control  of  inventory 
production.  It  took  the  War  Production 
Board  nearly  2  years  to  get  around  to 
what  they  considered  effective  controls. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Under  the  language 
of  the  joint  resolution,  how  long  will  it 
take  the  President  to  consult  all  the  in- 
dustrialists of  the  United  States  and  get 
them  together  to  enter  into  a  volvmtary 
agreement?  How  much  longer  would  it 
take  to  set  up  some  sort  of  machinery  by 
which  he  might  impose  compulsory  or 
mandatory  allocations,  than  for  him  to 
consult  them,  under  the  language  of  the 
bill,  and  bring  about  the  same  result 
volimtarily? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  President  can  go  at 
only  one  thing  at  a  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  would  take  longer 
for  him  to  cover  the  whole  coimtry  in 
these  consultations,  and  then  have  them 
make  an  agreement,  than  to  set  up  some 
sort  of  machinery  by  which  It  might  be 
done  by  some  kind  of  mandatory  regula- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  merely  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  some  of 
the  conditions  which  were  disclosed  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  when  it  held  hearings  in  con- 
nection with  the  shortage  of  coal  and 
fuel  olL  People  are  facing  a  shortage  of 
these  Important  commodities,  particu- 
larly in  the  New  England  States,  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  some  points  in 
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the  ICldwest.  Without  the  powei  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  asking,  trhich 
would  afford  opportunity  for  conf e  ence 
and  allocation,  the  situation  In  rega  rd  to 
foel  ha5  become  very  difficult  in  the  New 
England  States.  Por  instance,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  testified  b;fore 
our  committee  a  few  days  ago  that  here 
Is  «  substantial  stuplus  of  coal  in  M  issa- 
clnisetts.  The  Governor  of  Maine  esU- 
fled  that  there  Is  a  substantial  shoi  tage. 
a  very  substantial  and  very  aggrav  iting 
shortage,  in  Maine.  Representatives 
from  New  Jersey  testified  that  in  some 
places  there  Is  more  fuel  oil  than  is 
needed,  and  that  In  other  place:  the 
supply  is  short,  and  some  people  must 
sulfer. 

My  point  Is  that  the  people  c  the 
United  States,  who  are  faced  wit  \  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  with  a  she  rtage 
of  fuel,  and  shortages  of  other  lmp(  rtant 
articles,  do  not  want  a  lot  of  riglc  laws 
to  prevent  them  from  having  some  thing 
to  eat  and  something  to  keep  them  ^  rarm. 
I  am  sure  they  expect  sufficient  ii  itelll- 
gence  on  the  part  of  their  reprwenta- 
thras  to  see  that  such  obstacle  i  are 
waived  temporarily.  In  the  face  )f  an 
emergency. 

I  merely  wanted  to  .say  to  the  Sc  nator 
from  Ohio  that  that  matter  has  come 
to  my  mind,  and  it  seems  very  per  inent 
to  the  issue  he  Is  discussing. 

Mr.  TAPT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  moment  age  I  de- 
sired to  Interrupt  the  dlstingulshec  Sen- 
ator when  he  was  reading  excerpt*  from 
some  witness'  testimony.  I  thinl  that 
was  prior  to  his  reference  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Harriman.  As  I  undei  stood 
this  witness'  contention,  it  was  that  he 
was  de<drous.  fJrst.  of  making  an  eff  >rt  to 
control  inflation  on  a  volvmtary  jasis, 
and  if  that  method  did  not  work,  t  ten  it 
was  his  intention  to  advocate  cot  trols. 
Is  that  what  the  Senator  read? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Not  quite.  All  the  wit- 
nesses asked  for  the  power,  which  s  the 
program  of  the  administration;  tliat  is 
admitted.  Other  parts  of  their  testi- 
mony indicate  that  they  want  the  lower 
to  exist.  They  may  think  it  wUl  help 
them  get  voluntary  control.  All  of  them 
Fay.  "We  will  first  try  to  do  it  on  a  v  rfun- 
tary  basis."  and  all  we  are  trying  x)  do 
here  is  to  make  It  easy  for  them  :o  go 
ahead  and  do  it  on  a  voluntary  >asls. 
while  we  are  considering  the  quest!  mq  of 
whether  there  are  particular  flel  Is  to 
deal  with. 

I  may  say  that  this  provision  is  r  ot  so 
much  directed  to  the  question  ot  price 
control  or  inflation,  but  of  cleariig  up 
bottlenecks,  which  will  increase  pn  duc- 
tion ;  (or  instance,  an  agreement  ths  t  will 
get  a  greater  vohmie  of  nails,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  the  hold-back  on  pro- 
duction of  various  kinds  of  things  that 
require  nails,  particularly  housing.  It  is 
an  indirect  effect  on  inflation  that «  e  are 
dealing  with  In  the  question  of  afoca- 
tkins  and  priority  controls. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  if  the  voluntary 
method  does  not  work,  the  Senator  lim- 
self  win  advocate.  In  the  near  futu  e.  as 
I  understand,  methods  by  which  it  c|ji  be 
done  legally  and  by  force? 
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Mr.  TAFT.  In  the  field  of  allocation 
and  priority  control,  yes.  But  I  should 
like  to  do  it  la  a  particular  case;  that 
is.  I  do  not  want  to  grant  general  au- 
thority to  dolt.  If  the  steel  industry  re- 
quires it  done,  then  I  would  confine  it  to 
the  steel  industry.  It  might  be  that  in 
the  steel  industry  It  could  be  limited,  say. 
to  the  assignment  of  10  percent  of  the 
total  production  for  special  purposes  re- 
quired. I  am  always  in  favor  of  limiting 
powers,  and  I  think  Congress  ought  to 
proceed  along  that  line.  The  Price  Con- 
trol Act  was  fiill  of  provisions  for  volun- 
tary agreements  with  industry,  but  the 
OPA  entirely  ignored  them.  Por  all 
practical  purjioses  no  such  agreements 
were  ever  attempted  to  be  made,  because 
the  OPA  had  the  power  to  act  without 
them,  and  they  preferred  to  use  the  pow- 
er. I  sxiggest  that  it  is  better  to  provide 
first  for  a  voluntary  procedure  which 
the  departments  say  they  de.sire  first  to 
use.  and  then,  if  that  fails,  when  we 
come  beck  here  we  can  take  further 
action.  One  JJenator  asked  me  whether 
the  statement  of  general  policy,  which 
is  contained  in  the  statement  of  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee,  indicated 
that  we  might  consider  the  rationing  of 
meat,  we  will  say.  I  said  "Yes,  a  show- 
ing could  be  made  probably  that  there 
was  not  any  voluntary  method  by  which 
consumer  rationing  could  be  brought 
about,  and  so  if  that  was  desired,  prob- 
ably express  authority,  would  have  to  be 
granted."  I  do  not  know;  but  perhaps 
a  voluntary  method  can  be  succtesful  in 
an  effort  to  reach  140,000.000  consumers. 
Therefore.  tht»  jwlicy  here  is  simply  to 
make  a  start  on  the  general  question  of 
allocation,  with  the  idea  that  if  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  what  is  desired  on  a  vol- 
untary iMisis — I  think  it  can  be  done  in 
most  cases  voluntarily — then  further  ac- 
tion can  be  taken.  In  this  measure  it- 
self there  Is  one  case  in  which  we  are  al- 
ready finding  that  it  cannot  be  done  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  because  I  understand 
the  branches  of  the  industry  cannot 
agree  with  each  other,  and  so  we  are 
providing  compulsory  authority  in  the 
case  of  a  limitation  on  grain  for  use  in 
distilling.  That  Is  an  Instance  in  which 
apparently,  after  strenuous  efforts,  the 
Secretary  is  now  about  ready  to  make 
the  statement  that  he  cannot  proceed  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  That  is  a  typical  in- 
stance showing:  the  good  faith  of  our  pro- 
fession that  when  voluntary  controls 
break  down  we  shall  be  prepared  to  face 
the  question  of  compulsory  control. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words.  Mr. 
President,  I  Imagine  the  proposed  volun- 
tary method  of  Inflation  controls  Is  to  be 
used  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  big 
stick,  that  unl(>ss  It  is  done  by  big  btisl- 
ness  on  a  voluntary  basis,  look  out. 
Take  heed.  We  are  coming  back  in 
January. 

Did  the  committee  itself  give  any  con- 
sideration at  all  to  imposing  a  penalty  as 
to  all  signatories  to  an  agreement  who 
violate  it,  who  fail  to  carry  it  out? 

Mr.  TAPT.  No.  I  had  not  heard  that 
suggestion  made  until  the  Senator  made 
it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  Senator 
be  <K>po6ed  to  such  a  provision?  - 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  mean  a 
provision  that  any  man  who  violated 


such  an  agreement,  approved  by  the 
President,  should  be  prosecuted? 

Mr.  EXTENDER.  Yes.  That  any  sig- 
natory violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  should  be  punished  in 
some  manner. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  should  not  object  to 
that,  if  it  were  a  willful  violation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  think  the  volun- 
tary program  would  be  improved  if  we 
struck  out  the  prohibition  against  an 
agreement  to  fix  prices?  The  President, 
of  course,  would  not  approve  an  agree- 
ment to  increase  prices.  What  good  pur- 
pose would  be  served  by  pro'iibiUng  his 
approving  an  agreement  to  lower  prices, 
if  the  major  suppliers  of  a  given  item 
were  to  get  together  and  agree.  "We  are 
going  to  cut  down  the  prices;  we  will  stick 
together  to  cut  them  down?"  Why  could 
not  those  three  or  four  words  constitut- 
ing the  prohibition  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  TAPT.  We  considered  at  some 
length,  originally,  with  the  House,  the 
question  of  whether  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment should  extend  to  the  question  of 
price.  After  long  consideration  we 
thought  it  should  not.  That  would  be 
in  effect  going  back  to  the  days  of  the 
NIRA.  If  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  af- 
fect price  at  all.  my  Inclination  is  to 
think  it  should  be  by  a  compulsory  con- 
trol. I  do  not  like  to  return  to  some- 
thing similar  to  the  NIRA,  which  I.  do 
not  think  worked  successfully.  I  think, 
in  that  field,  it  may  well  get  to  a  point 
where  industry  has  too  much  to  say 
about  fixing  prices.  It  is  our  theory  that 
either  the  price  system  is  right  and  will 
itself  correct  inequities,  or  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  allowed  to  regulate  it.  If 
the  price  system  is  right,  we  had  better 
let  it  operate  free  from  the  controls  of  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  free  from  the  control^ 
of  the  Government,  or  of  Government 
and  industry  jointly.  I  think  that  the 
moment  we  try  to  authorize  an  agree- 
ment respecting  prices,  we  run  into  a 
much  greater  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  go  into  the  question  of  volun- 
tary agreements  to  fix  prices,  even  if  it 
were  in  order  to  obtain  lower  prices. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Is  It 
not  true  that  we  face  a  situation  which 
is  just  the  opposite  of  what  was  faced  in 
1934?  The  NIRA  agreements  were  to 
raise  prices;  they  were  to  take  care  not 
only  of  the  efficient  operator,  but  the  in- 
efficient operator.  It  was  the  vice  of  the 
NIRA  that  an  agreement  was  made  that 
would  take  care  of  a  reasonable  profit 
for  the  inefficient  operator.  The  essence 
of  Inflation  is  that  prices  are  rising  too 
high.  All  the  proposals  for  legislation  in 
the  Senate  I  assume  are  aimed  at  keep- 
ing prices  from  going  higher  and  perhaps 
at  finding  some  way  of  bringing  them 
down  again. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  think  the  major  Issue  of 
price  control  will  have  to  be  debated  by 
the  Senate  at  some  length,  with  a  consid- 
erable reference  to  whether  prices  are 
too  high,  and  to  a  determination  of  what 
prices  are  too  high.  That  cannot  be  done 
at  the  special  session.  I  do  not  like,  even 
by  voluntary  agreement,  to  go  into  the 
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question  of  giving  people  the  power  to 
fix  prices,  or  of  giving  it  jointly  to  Gov- 
ernment and  industry.  That  itself  is,  I 
think,  open  to  serious  question.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  the  question  is 
open  to  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  am 
wondering  what  would  be  accomplished 
under  a  voluntary  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  prices,  if  it  were  an  agreement  to 
lower  prices.  What  could  be  agreed  upon 
that  would  help  keep  prices  down? 

Mr.  Ti^FT.  It  might  be  an  agreement 
for  the  allocation  of  goods,  the  effect  of 
which  might  be  to  increase  production 
In  such  a  way  as  to  bring  prices  down. 
After  all.  the  whole  price  question  in  its 
ultimate  analysis  is  one  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
there  are  sufficient  goods,  or  of  whether 
the  supply  of  goods  is  greater  than  the 
demand.  If  the  supply  can  be  increased 
sufficiently,  it  will  solve  the  price  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  think  the  Congress 
and    the   country   appreciate   any   step 
toward  meeting  this  very  serious  situa- 
tion, but  I  think  the  country  is  going  to 
be  disappointed  in  the  probable  effective- 
ness of  the  program  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  now  outlining.    The  Senator  has 
said  that  he  has  made  this  moderate, 
modest,  and  reasonable  approach  l>ecause 
It  seemed  nothing  else  could  be  accom- 
plished  at   the  special   session.     I   was 
going    to    suggest    two    things    that    I 
thought  might  very  well  have  been  put 
into  the  bill,  and  it  could  be  adopted  in 
that  language  as  well  as  it  could  be 
adopted  in  its  present  form,  if  it  is  to 
be  adopted  at  all.    The  first  is,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  says,  "Let  us  try  moderate 
proposals;  let  vnr  see  if  they  work."    The 
Senator  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  fire  that  is  growing 
more  intense  and  spreading  farther  all 
the  time.    It  is  already  a  conflagration, 
and  if  we  allow  more  and  more  time,  the 
danger  and  the  menace  become  all  the 
greater  to  the  American  people.    Now  to 
stop  that  Inflation,  if  the  Senator  wants 
to  provide  a  fair  opportunity  for  volim- 
tary  control  to  work,  why  not  freeze  all 
prices  and  all  wages  and  everything  else 
at  a  given  level,  and  prevent  them  from 
going  higher  during  the  period  of  ex- 
perimentation which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  contemplates?    That  could  be  done. 
There  could  also  be  immediately  set  up, 
by  the   bill,   an  equalization  authority 
which  would  have  immediate  power,  once 
the  freeze  went  into  effect,  to  permit 
raising  of  prices  or  wages  in  particular 
instances  where  it  might  be  found  to  be 
proper.    In  that  way  we  could  at  least 
stop  the  acceleration  of  price  increases. 
We  could  provide  authority  for  imme- 
diate adjustments,  because  raises  upward 
can  always  be  made,  simply  by  giving 
authority  to  someone  to  make  upward 
raises.    It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  way 
we  could  at  least  stop  the  spread  of  the 
conflagration,  and  achieve  some  kind  of 
stabilization,  even  though  it  had  to  be 
upon  a  higher  level. 

The  alternative  action  that  might  be 
taken,  it  seems  to  me,  if  the  program 
were  intended  to  be  most  effective,  would 


be  to  give  to  the  President  authority  to 
fix  prices  in  certjiin  selective  fields,  either 
by  forcing  concurrence  in  a  so-called 
voluntary  agreement,  or  by  prescribing 
what  is  a  fair  price,  and  simply  to  order 
that  price  put  into  effect,  at  least  in  the 
selective  fields,  in  the  case  of  steel,  for 
example,  and  in  the  case  of  certain  other 
commodities  which  might  be  regarded 
as  key  commodities.  But  if  we  continue 
without  one  of  the  emergency  measures 
being  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
present  session  it  simply  means  more 
time  will  pass  and  the  situation  will  be- 
come far  worse,  and  we  shall  still  be 
tinkering  with  some  sort  of  questionable 
procedure. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
desire  to  enter  Into  a  general  debate  on 
the  subject  of  price  control.    I  think  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  answer  the  Sena- 
tor, and  to  answer  him  at  great  length. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is  to  go  as 
far  as  we  can  without  that  kind  of  dis- 
cussion.   The  Senator  proposes,  because 
it  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  do;  "Do  not 
permit  prices  to  go  up.  Simply  fix  them." 
In  the  first  place,  such  a  procedure  will 
not  work.    The  taking  of  such  a  step  will 
not  keep  prices  from  going  up  in  peace- 
time.   In  the  second  place,  if  such  a  pro- 
cedure did  work  it  would  increase  de- 
mand and  decrease  supply,  instead  of  the 
opposite.    It  is  not  a  proper  and  funda- 
mental method  of  meeting  the  causes  of 
infiation.    There  are  four  or  five  other 
things  that  ought  to  be  done.    We  cannot 
hope  to  continue  the  causes  and  the  poli- 
cies that  create  inflation  and  then  arbi- 
trarily prevent  their  operation  by  fixing 
prices.    I  do  not  think  any  such  thing 
can  be  done.    As  I  said,  I  do  not  want  to 
enter  into  that  general  discussion  at  the 
present  time,  because  I  think  the  com- 
mittee will  give  full  consideration  to  that 
question  and  will  make  a  report,  and  it 
should  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
after  the  return  of  Congress  in  January. 
Mr.   BARKLEY.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  inquiry  propounded  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  becaiise  when  I  read  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  authorizing  agree- 
ments, authorizing  the  President  to  con- 
sult industry  in  order  to  make  agree- 
ments, I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
a  provision  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  para- 
graphs   prohibiting    any   agreement   or 
prohibiting  the  President  from  approv- 
ing any  agreement  to  fix  prices. 

What  we  are  all  talking  about  now  and 
what  the  country  is  thinking  about  Is 
prices.  The  average  man  may  not  under- 
stand all  the  ramifications  of  inflation. 
He  may  not  know  the  technical  definition 
of  inflation.  He  may  not  know  just  how 
it  comes  about.  Every  man  and  every 
housewife  knows  when  prices  go  up. 
They  know  how  to  compare  prices  at 
this  time  with  those  which  prevailed  a 
year  ago  or  2  years  ago  or  5  years  ago. 
So  it  seems  to  me  the  committee  has  gone 
out  of  its  way  to  say  to  the  President  and 
to  industry.  "You  may  agree  on  every- 
thing; you  may  come  before  the  country 
with  an  agreement  in  regard  to  every- 
thing; but  do  not  touch  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct of  prices,  because  if  you  do  the 


President  is  prohibited  from  approving 
any  such  agreement." 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wish  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The 
moment  an  agreement  with  respect  to 
prices  is  made,  whether  it  provides  for 
lower  prices  or  not.  that  agreed  price  be- 
comes the  price  in  the  industry.  That 
agreement  fixes  the  price.  It  eliminates 
the  whole  element  of  competition. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Not  necessarily. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Yes;  in  effect  it  does.  The 
moment  an  apreement  is  entered  into 
with  respect  to  price  it  fixes  a  price,  even 
though  it  is  a  maximum  price. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  knows 
that  one  industry,  or  one  component  part 
of  the  industry,  hesitates  to  take  the  Ini- 
tiative in  regard  to  reducing  its  own 
prices.  Very  naturally  it  will  say, 
"Everyone  else  is  getting  this  high  price. 
Why  should  we  voluntarily  reduce  ours?** 
So  there  will  be  no  voluntary  reduction 
In  prices  unless  the  industry  engaged  in 
the  production  of  certain  commodities 
agrees  upon  it. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  no  matter 
how  much  an  industry  might  justify  co- 
operative action  in  the  reduction  of 
prices,  the  President  cannot  approve 
such  an  agreement  as  that,  and  the 
members  of  an  industry  cannot  enter 
into  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  pro- 
hibition Is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  that 
industry  and  the  President,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  bill,  ought  to  be  left 
free  to  determine  what  sort  of  agree- 
ments are  to  be  made,  if  action  is  to  be 
on  a  purely  voluntary  basis,  which 
frankly  I  do  not  think  would  be  very  ef- 
fective. 

Mr.  TAFT.  My  feeling  is  very  strong 
that  we  want  to  keep  competition  alive. 
The  mcment  we  permit  the  members  of 
an  Industry  to  get  together  and  fix  a 
price,  even  though  it  is  a  maximum  price. 
It  becomes  the  minimum  price,  and  com- 
petition therefore  Is  eliminated  In  that 
particular  Industry.  I  do  not  think  It  is 
true  that  people  do  not  reduce  prices  be- 
cause others  are  not  reducing  them. 
Many  people  have  reduced  prices  with- 
out waiting  for  other  members  of  the 
industry  to  do  so.  What  we  must  bring 
about  is  an  increase  in  the  supply  and  a 
decrease  In  demand,  which  will  make 
competition  operate  to  force  people  to 
reduce  prices.  My  own  belief  is  that  a 
voluntary  agreement  about  prices  in  ef- 
fect fixes  the  prices  and  removes  com- 
petition, and  In  the  end  will  do  more 
harm  to  the  cause  of  low  prices  than 
good. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  again  yield? 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss for  a  moment  the  Senator's  other 
proposition  respecting  the  voluntary  fea- 
tures of  the  bill,  with  a  sort  of  a  big  stick 
.  held  behind  the  congressional  control, 
that  "if  you  do  not  behave  under  the  vol- 
untary system  we  will  come  in  and  take 
the  stick  from  behind  the  door  and  use 
It."  Is  it  the  Senator's  viewpoint  that, 
if  the  voluntary  system  Is  tried  out,  and 
if  Congress  then  discovers  that  in  the 
steel  industry  the  plan  does  not  work  sat- 
isfactorily, therefore  a  bill  should  be 
passed  providing  for  compulsory  imposi- 
tion of  controls,  or  allocations,  or  prior- 
ities in  the  steel  business;  then  a  month 
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or  two  later,  if  we  find  that  the 
system  had  not  worked  In  the 
davtry  another  bill  should  be  broog^it 
fore  CoQgnM  which  would 
the  tasM  pnpose.  and  so  on  ad 
turn?    Tbat  wouJd  simply  be  like 
gress.  by  legislation,  trying  to  fb 
road  rates  one  at  a  time, 
would  that  be  true  if  Congress 
in  scs&ion  for  the  period,  under  the 
ganlaatton  Act.  from  July  until 
Then  whenever  it  was  dlscovere* 
the    voluntary    arrangement 
worked  Congress  would  have  to  be 
back  into  extra  session  to  pass 
law   providing   compulsory 
•one  particular  fleids   It  seems  to 
Senator's  position  in  that  respect 
jcct  to  the  charge  that  it  is  a  mosi 
ous  sort  of  treatment  of  the  whole 
over  a  long  period  of  time  by  deali|ig 
at  a  time  or  two  or  three  at  a 
the  proposals  in  regard  to 
allocaUons. 
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Mr.  TAPT.    So  far  as  allocation 
Inventory  ccmtrols  are  concerned, 
say  that  t^e  representatives  of  th 
emment    have   been   wholly   una  )Ie 
point  out  more  than  one  or  two  Industries 
In  which  they  think  they  arc 
Why  on  earth  should  we  give  powfr 
a  thousand  Industries  in  order 
the  Oovemment's  request  with  resbect 
one  or  two  industries?    I  think  we 
to  ask  the  representatives  of  the 
ment.  "Why  do  you  want  to  centre 
Why  do  you  want  to  control  this 
commodity?    What  are  the  prob  em; 
If  there  are  a  number  of  problem  > 
can  all  be  lumped  together  and  pi  ovlded 
for  in  one  bill.    I  do  not  care  abqut 
Mil  at  a  time  being  considered 
seems  to  me  that  before  we  Impo; 
kind  of  control  on  any  industry 
ought  to  come  before  Congress 
why  it  Is  necessary,  and  what 
plan  cannot  be  carried  out  voludtarily 
Today  there  is  no  such  evidence  respect- 
ing allocation  or  inventory  control 
Congress.    Mr.  Harriman  cited  a 
stances,  mostly  in  the  steel  field 
the  disUlling  field.    Outside  of 
know  of  no  case  where  anything 
accomplished  by  the  control  of  alHlcation 
and  inventory. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  general 
I  invite  attention  to  section  7  of 
prepared   by  Secretary  Harrima  i 
sent  here  for  introduction.    Sec 
provides  as  follows: 


•bc.  7.  (a>  Whenever  •  goveramenta 
or  agency  which  ia  authorized  to  anc 
SBKcia*   mandatory  powers   and  to 
■umdatory  controla  with  respect  to 
material,  commodity,  or  facUlty. 
act.   det«rmliMs    that   a   plan   at 
action  with  respect  to  such  material . 
■Mdlty.  or  facility  la  practicable  and 
praprlate  to  the  succeaaful  carrying 
the  polkrlea  let  forth  In  aald  act  and 
make  unneeenary  an  ezereiae  d  the 
tory  power  conferred  thereby  with 
■uch  material,  commodity,  or  faciUt ' 
agency  or  cOcial  may  rcqoeat  in  wrltlx  { 
pi  lance  by  one  or  more  peraona  wltp 
plan  of  Totuntary  action  aa  may  !>• 
by  the  Attorney  General.    Any  act  oi 
•km  by  such  peraon  or  persona  in 
wtth  a  written  request  made  pursuant 
•eetkm  and  wtth  a  vohmtary  plan 
gated  thereunder  shall  not  be  the 
any  xtaam  tot  mf  prowentton  or  aify 
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action  or  any  proceeding  under  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  UE.lted  SUtea  or  the  Federal 
Ttade  Commission  Act.  i 

In  the  first  place.  Secretary  Harri- 
man's  bill  very  clearly  implies  that  he 
thinks  a  plan  of  voltmtary  action  may  be 
successful  and  may  make  unnecessary 
the  exercise  of  any  mandatory  power; 
and  if  that  Is  so  there  ought  to  be  exemp- 
tion from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  What  we  are  doing  is  exactly  the 
same  thing.  If  there  is  objection  to  the 
particular  language  used  In  this  measure 
to  accomplish  that  purpose  I  am  perfect- 
ly willing  to  consider  an  amendment 
along  the  line  of  the  Secretary's  bill. 

Mr.  BARK1£Y.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  TAPT.    I  yield.  I 

l«r.  BARKLEY.  That  language  is  cou- 
pled with  language  of  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  did  not  read,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  bring  about  mandatory 
allocations. 

Mr.  TAPT.  That  is  correct.  The  Har- 
riman bill  contains  both  proposals. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  it  is  a  combination 
of  the  voluntary  and  the  mandatory.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  wise  alterna- 
tive. With  the  power  to  allocate,  pro- 
vide priorities,  and  so  forth,  if  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  department  which  would  be 
designated  under  the  act  to  enforce  the 
law  should  find  that  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem was  workable  and  practicable,  au- 
thority could  be  granted  to  in.stltute  it. 
But  in  the  event  that  it  was  not  work- 
able and  did  not  succeed,  thegr  would 
have  this  mandatory  power,  which  is 
granted  in  the  proposed  bill,  which  would 
not  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  come 
back  to  Congress  every  time  they  foimd  a 
failure  in  the  voluntary  system. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  quite  agree  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  covers  trath. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  price-control 
bill  does  not  contain  any  voluntary  au- 
thority. It  does  not  contain  any  right 
to  obtain  exemptions  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  So 
the  administration  has  made  exactly  the 
same  distinction  we  are  making  in  this 
measure  between  voluntary  agreements 
dealing  with  allocations  and  priority  and 
voluntary  agreements  dealing  with 
prices. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  would  indicate 
that  the  proposal  so  far  as  prices  are 
concerned  is  in  harmony  with  the  Sen- 
ator's viewpoint  that  when  it  comes  to 
prices  there  must  be  compulsory  action 
or  none  at  all. 

Mr.  TAPT.    That  is  my  general  theory. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  further 
question.  I  referred  to  the  provision  in 
the  Joint  resolution  which  limits  the  use 
of  grain  for  the  production  of  distiUed 
spirits  for  beverage  purposes.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  tiUe  III  of  the  Second  War  Powers 
Act,  IMS,  is  hereby  revived  and  reenacted 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers,  authority, 
and  discretion  conferred  on  the  President 
by  such  title  III  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
grain  for  the  production  of  distilled  spirits 
for  beverage  purposes.  The  authority  granted 
by  thia  subaectton  shall  expire  on  January  31, 
IMS. 

That  merely  confers  the  power  to  limit 
the  use  of  grain  in  distilling. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Let  me  complete  the  his- 
torical statement. 

As  I  undersUnd.  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment was  reached,  in  which  all  distilling 
of  grain  was  stopped  for  a  period  of  per- 
haps 60  days,  which  agreement  expires 
on  the  25th  of  December.  After  that, 
distilling  will  be  wlfle  open,  and  distillers 
may  use  a  very  large  amount  of  grain, 
although  there  Is  a  very  large  amouiit 
of  distilled  spirits  and  whisky  already 
in  storage.  I  believe  that  today  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Is  trying  to  reach 
an  agreement  to  extend  that  arrange- 
ment, at  least  in  some  limited  form. 
There  is  a  substantial  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  the  Industry.  Some  members  of 
the  industry  want  either  a  complete 
shut-down  or  completely  wide-open  op- 
eration. The  other  part  of  the  industry 
wants  to  operate  on  a  restricted  basis. 
the  restriction  to  be  based,  perhaps,  on 
the  historical  manufacture  of  whisky  or 
distilled  spirits  for  beverage  purposes. 
It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  reconcile 
that  difference.  The  Secretary  told  me 
yesterday  that  he  thought  a  resolution 
should  be  prepared  in  case  these  nego- 
tiations should  fail.  If  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing before  we  leave  here,  we  shall  be 
up  against  the  situation  of  a  large 
amount  of  grain  being  used  between  the 
25th  of  December  and  the  time  we  re- 
turn and  are  able  to  take  action. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  are  all  famiUar 
with  what  happened  in  regard  to  the 
restriction  of  the  use  of  grain  in  the 
production  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
There  were  many  conferences  between 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  dis- 
tilling interests  prior  to  the  lifting  of 
all  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  grain. 
Finally — I  think  It  was  last  Septem- 
ber— the  restriction  was  entirely  re- 
moved. The  amount  of  grain  used  per 
month  during  that  period  of  9  or  10 
months  by  the  entire  distilling  industry 
was  about  4,500,000  bushels.  When  the 
food-shortage  situation  developed  and 
became  acute,  a  voluntary  agreement 
was  sought  with  the  distilling  industry 
to  shut  down  for  2  months,  which  was 
done.  That  did  not  Include  the  pro- 
ducers of  what  is  called  neutral  spirits. 
Neutral  spirits  is  an  alcohol  used  in  the 
blending  of  whisky  by  blenders.  They 
takg  about  75  percent  neutral  spirits  and 
add  25  percent  of  real  liquor,  put  some 
coloring  agent  in  It,  and  make  it  look 
like  the  real  article.  That  arrangement 
did  not  apply  to  the  producers  of  neu- 
tral spirits,  and.  as  a  result,  during  the 
2  months  In  which  the  distilling  inter- 
ests were  shut  down  with  a  view  of  sav- 
ing grain  for  food,  one  concern  in  the 
United  States  which  produces  neutral 
spirits  consumed  8,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  in  the  production  of  neutral  spir- 
its, which  was  twice  as  much  as  was 
consumed  each  month  by  the  entire  dis- 
tilling industry,  and  was  as  much  as 
would  have  been  consumed  by  the  en- 
tire industry  during  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober. November,  and  December.  That 
production  of  neutral  spirits  was  sold 
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to  those  who  blend  it  with  whisky  and 
make  a  blended  product. 

Whatever  is  done  in  regard  to  regula- 
tion, whatever  is  done  in  regard  to  the 
law.  ought  not  to  make  it  possible  for  one 
institution  to  profit  by  the  sacrifice  made 
by  others  who.  either  voluntarily  or  by 
compulsion,  restrict  or  reduce  or  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  production  of  liq- 
uor while  one  concern  which  can  sell  a 
product  to  those  who  do  not  make  it.  but 
blend  it.  is  enabled  to  reap  a  windfall 
because  of  the  law  or  regulation.  That 
is  what  happened  duiing  the  2  months  of 
voluntary  operation. 

Mr.  TAPT.  That  certainly  is  not  the 
intention.  I  should  suppose  that  the 
neutral  spirits  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers would  be  covered  by  the  term  "dis- 
tilled spirits  for  beverage  purposes." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  not  drinkable 
as  a  beverage  while  in  the  form  of  neu- 
tral spirits.  It  has  to  be  blended  with 
something  else. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept 
any  amendment  which  the  Senator 
wishes  to  offer  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  want  to  be  sure  the 
amendment  covers  the  point.  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  Intended  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  cut  down  the  consump- 
tion of  grain  by  the  historic  or  legitimate 
dist'llers  of  liquor  while  at  the  same  time 
a  producer  of  alcohol  which  could  be 
blended  with  a  certain  proportion  of  liq- 
uor could  double  or  quadruple  his  profits. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  if  there  are  no  restrictions  at  all 
placed  upon  the  distilling  industry,  the 
use  of  grain  for  the  manufacture  of  alco- 
hol may  and  probably  will  reach  as  high 
a  point  as  10,000,000  bushels  a  month 
after  the  voluntary  agreement  shall  ex- 
pire. I  am  told  they  will  attempt  to 
reach  a  voluntary  agreement  today,  but 
I  think  that  appears  very  doubtful. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  I  may  interrupt.  I 
will  say  that  I  do  not  know  the  basis  for 
the  statement  as  to  10.000,000  bushels  a 
month. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  that  was  the 
testimony. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  During  a  period  of  9 
or  10  years  when  there  was  no  restriction 
at  all  they  used  an  average  of  four  and 
a  half  million  bushels  a  month. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  that  testimony 
came  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  was  given  before  one  of  the 
committees. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  know  how 
accurate  it  is.  But  there  is  another  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  it.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  grain  is  used  by  the  brewing 
industry  in  the  making  of  beer,  but  it  is 
a  considerable  amount.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  have  any  information  as 
to  that? 

Mr.  TAFT.    No. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
grain  in  connection  with  that? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  not  advised.  I  do 
not  have  the  information.  I  think  that 
beer  cannot  be  manuf  acttired  and  stored 


practically;  it  has  to  be  produced  for 
current  consumption. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  result  of  this  re- 
striction has  been  to  the  infinite  damage 
of  the  old-time  historical  producers  of 
whisky.  I  happen  to  know  that,  because 
my  State  is  a  large  producer  of  that  com- 
modity and.  as  a  matter  of  current  infor- 
mation. It  is  part  of  my  duty  to  keep 
advi.<:cd  with  respect  to  it.  But  it  so 
worked  out  that  many  of  the  small  pro- 
ducers have  either  been  compelled  to  go 
out  of  business  or  to  sell  out  to  the  large 
aggregations  which  apparently  are  try- 
ing to  consolidate  and  control  the  entire 
production  of  that  commodity  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  think  the  Senator  wUl 
find  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  distillers  to 
whom  the  Senator  has  been  referring. 
I  am  certain  that  they  will  get  a  fair 
deal  from  him.  Judging  from  the  way  he 
discussed  the  matter  with  me. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  He  understands  the 
problem  and  sympathizes  with  their  sit- 
uation. He  understands  the  circum- 
stances under  which  many  smaller  pro- 
ducers have  been  compelled  to  operate 
over  a  period  of  years.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  loopholes  by  which  there  can  be 
an  escape  by  those  who  take  advantage 
of  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  legitimate 
producers  by  increasing  their  own  profits 
and  thereby  nullifying  the  effort  to  save 
grain  for  food  purposes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  words  "includ- 
ing neutral  spirits"  would  cover  the  Sen- 
ator's point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 
Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield.  ^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  had  not  completed  my 
statement.  If  a  voluntary  agreement  by 
the  trade  is  reached  with  Secretary  An- 
derson, no  injury  will  be  done  anyone 
by  enacting  this  provision  of  the  bill 
which  gives  the  Secretary  the  right  to 
allocate  grain  for  the  next  6  weeks.  If 
no  voluntary  agreement  is  reached  by 
the  trade  today,  then  this  provision  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  save  at  least  the 
use  of  several  million  bushels  of  grain, 
regardless  of  how  much  of  it  would  other- 
wise go  into  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
instead  of  into  food. 

I  have  received  a  protest  against  this 
provision,  presumably  from  the  same 
company  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  referred,  which  manufactures 
neutral  spirits.  I  have  also  received  com- 
munications from  many  other  distillers 
supporting  the  provision  because  they 
feel  that  while  they  are  willing  to  comply 
with  the  request  for  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment they  want  to  be  sure  that  those 
who  are  less  willing  do  not  have  any  un- 
fair advantage  over  them  while  they  may 
be  shut  down. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  hope  that  their 
conversion  to  the  doctrine  of  fairness  is 
permanent,  although  very  recent.  I 
have  In  mind  a  company — I  do  not  wish 
to  call  names — which  has  been  named 
in  public.    I  almost  named  it  then. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  them  do  not  want  to  continue  using 
grain  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  in 
the  face  of  public  opinion  which  is 
against  it. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Whatever  regulation 
or  restriction  may  be  put  into  effect 
should  apply  to  all  of  them  alike. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  it  ought  not  to 
be  possible  to  circumvent  the  regulatioa 
by  permitting  the  selling  of  something  to 
others  which  would  not  be  permitted  if  it 
were  covered  In  the  law. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr,  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield  to  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  So  far  as  my  own  posi- 
tion is  concerned.  I  believe  that  today 
when  a  shortage  of  grain  is  affecting 
prices,  savings  of  grain  must  l>e  made  in 
those  places  where  they  can  be  made 
with  as  little  damage  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  as  is  possible.  For  that  rea- 
son I  know  that  savings  of  grain  must 
be  made  in  the  field  of  production  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  and  in  my  own  opinion  they 
should  be  made  in  this  field. 

However,  in  following  up  what  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said, 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the  provision 
of  the  pending  bill  now  being  considered 
which  if  it  should  be  passed  would  pre- 
vent any  equitable  allocation.  The  in- 
vestigation which  I  have  made  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  this  measure 
should  become  law  it  will  be  to  allocate 
grain  solely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  If  he  acts  upon 
the  basis  of  capacity  of  plants  rather 
than  upon  the  historical  basis,  then  It 
will  be  a  discrimination  against  the  his- 
toric producers,  as  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested. If  he  acts  upon  the  basis  of  ca- 
pacity It  will  favor  those  who  have  not 
been  in  the  industry  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  beverages  but  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  industrial 
alcohol.  I  think  if  this  measure  shall 
become  law  it  will  effect  a  great  saving, 
if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
his  decision  upon  the  historical  basis 
rather  than  upon  the  basis  of  plant 
capacity. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  my  colleague  will 
permit  me,  I  appreciate  his  observations 
and  agree  entirely  with  his  statement. 
I  am  not  seeking  to  have  this  provision 
eliminated,  if  the  language  is  suflBciently 
broad  to  include  the  point  to  which  I 
made  reference  a  while  ago.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  represent- 
atives of  distillers  are  conferring  today. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  result  will  be; 
but  if  such  an  agreement  be  entered  into 
and  grain  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
present  capacity,  there  is  one  company 
in  this  country  which  would  use  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  grain  available.  It  is 
a  company  which  took  over  a  Govern- 
ment plant  which  was  built  during  the 
war  for  the  producUon  of  industrial  al- 
cohol for  war  purposes.  It  is  obvious 
that  that  particular  plant  has  enough 
capacity  *Q)  produce  sufficient  to  equal 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  smaller  operators  In  the 
United  States.  Of  course  that  would  be 
an  obviously  unfair  distribution,  I  think 
the  Secretary  realizes  that.  The  volun- 
tary shut-down  to  which  I  referred  a 
while  ago  has  resulted  in  that  one  con- 
cern being  able  to  use  twice  as  much 
grain  a3  aU  of  them  would  have  used 
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iB  any  1  month  and  eqoti  appro  dmately 
to  what  they  would  have  used  during  ths 
a  months  of  the  ahut-down. 

Mr.  COOPIR  Mr.  PiTsideBti  will  tht 
Senator  j^ld  oqc«  mortT 

Mr.  TAFT.    1  jrleld. 

Mr.  COOnR.    It  U  my  Infitrmatton 

that,  when  th«  ahutHtown  occu  rtd,  tha 

-Mm  eoMtrn  to  which  tbt  anwt  )r  r«(vra 

•Bd  viyeh  manufacturtt  MOtr  J  aplriu 

doubled  the  price  of  the  ncutn  1  splrltt. 

Mr.  BAMCLST.  They  qu^drnpled 
thrtr  production,  doubled  Ihc  p  ioe.  and 
•old  neutral  splrlta  to  the  blendera  who 
their  product  In  competition  with 
who  were  ahut  down  for  patriotic 
reasoDa  In  order  to  effectuate  (aod  con- 
aerratloD.  It  la  against  that  sort  of 
thing  that  I  hope  we  shall  b<  able  to 
guard. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  like  to  conchide 
my  statement  I  have  covered  the  bill. 
In  Fummlng  up  the  whole  mat  er.  when 
we  get  through  we  shall  have  c  ?alt  with 
•  of  the  President's  10  points.  One  of 
them  has  been  dropped,  except  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  We  deal  with  ^nly  haK 
of  one  of  them,  because  we  do  not  deal 
with  the  creation  of  Inflation  iry  bank 
credit.  As  to  one  of  them,  we  g  -ant  only 
volimtary  power,  under  allocatio  n  and  In- 
vaolory  control.  Instead  of  eonpulsory 
power. 

In  effect,  we  deal  with  every  hing  the 
President  has  proposed,  except  compul- 
sory power,  the  reinstallation  o  !  the  war 
powers  of  the  Government  to  regulate 
allocation,  inventory  control,  tt  e  ration- 
ing of  commodities,  and  the  control  of 
price.*;.  The  main  question- -namely, 
whether  In  attempting  to  solve  i  his  prob- 
lem we  shall  turn  back  to  a  x>licy  of 
compulsion,  or  whether  we  shal  attempt 
to  use  other  means  that  get  at  t  le  causes 
of  Inflation — Is  left  for  conside  ration  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

If  we  pass  this  Joint  resoluUo  1. 1  think 
we  shall  have  cleared  away  al  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Incidental  a  td  minor 
features,  and  we  shall  confront  the  basic 
question  when  the  next  session  >egins. 

I  have  stated  my  belief  that  we  can- 
Itot  solve  this  problem  by  mean  i  of  con- 
trols, and  that  we  have  inflatk>i  i  because 
of  tremendous  governmental  expendi- 
tures and  taxes  that  ultimatel: '  go  Into 
prices,  because  of  the  Govemmt  nfs  pro- 
gram of  making  large  purchase ;  of  com- 
modities for  export  to  foreign  ( ountrles. 
because  of  a  steadily  increasing  amount 
of  bank  loans  at  the  rate  of  %5M  O.OOO.OOO 
a  year,  and  because  of  a  steadily  increas- 
ing housing  credit  at  the  rate  o  $5,000,- 
000.000  a  year.  Each  one  of  thi  p(^cles 
thus  tending  to  produce  Inflaion  has 
much  to  be  said  for  It ;  but  w  cannot 
have  everything  we  want  at  t  le  same 
time  In  the  full  amount  In  whle):  we  have 
them,  and  still  hope  that  we  c  m  avoid 
the  dangerous  result— infUtioo -K>r  the 
high  prices  which  come  from  It.  and  still 
try  to  do  more  than  the  country  can 
P9Mlbly  do  at  one  single  time. 

When  wf  reach  that  question,  we  shall 
dabato  It  AU  I  say  today  U  ixat  the 
policy  of  seeking  the  solution  of  this  ilt- 
uattoB  by  impoalng  Oovtrnment  controls 
li  a  poUey  which  I  think  hat  "aUad  in 
every  fortlgn  country  In  whle  i  It  has 
been  triad  In  lime  of  peaoa,  ti  r  It  has 


decreased  production,  instead  of  in- 
creased it.  and  has  made  the  decrease  of 
prodoetlon  all  the  more  permanent  be- 
eauao  of  the  action  which  mxut  be  taken 
when  controls  are  removed.  8o  that 
problem  will  face  us  at  the  naxt  session 
of  Congress.  In  my  opinion,  we  cannot 
act  on  It  now:  I  think  wt  muat  postpone 
action  on  It,  unless  wa  art  pr«pared  to 
remain  hen*  all  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  But  at  this  time  I  think  we 
should  act  on  the  matters  on  which  we 
stand  in  agreement,  in  working  on  the 
problem  of  prices,  which  today  Is  so 
serious. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  agreed  earlier  that  we 
might  suspend  consideration  of  this 
measure  for  a  while.  In  order  that  we 
might  perfect  some  amendments  that  we 
were  considering  offering. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  Is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  me. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  move  to  sxispend  the 
consideration  of  this  measure  until 
3  o'clock.  I  understand  that  there  is 
another  measure  which  is  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  meantime. 

TKa«PORARY  REGULATION  OP  CONSX7MER 
CRBDIT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
move  that  the  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing joint  resolution  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 157.  Calendar  No.  830,  providing  for 
the  regulation  of  consumer  credit  for  a 
temporary  period. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  157)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  consumer  credit 
for  a  temporary  period,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  with  amendments. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  toll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Uym 

O'Conor 

CDaiUel 

O'Mahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Reed 

Rei-ercomb 

Robertson,  Va. 

RoberUon,  Wyo. 

RxumU 

6alton«uU 

9mth 

Bparkmaa 

St«nnls 

T»ft      , 

Taylor 

TbtMHM,  OUa. 

TtaooMUkUtah 

TobtT 

UoUtMd 

Vmndtnbvrg 

Wsutaa 

Whtta 

Wllty 

Wllliama 

WlUoa 

Tou^ 


Aiken 

Ratcb 

Baldwin 

Hawkea 

BaU 

Hay den 

Barkl«y 

Hickenlooper 

Briefer 

HIU 

Brtdgea 

Hoey 

Brooks 

HoUand 

Buanfiald 

IVM 

Butler 

Jenner 

Byrd 

Johane,  Colo. 

Oala 

Johnaton.8.C 

Oapslurt 

Kua 

Capper 

KUcor* 

Ohavw 

Knowtaad 

Oonnally 

Laastr 

Ooeaer 

Oordon 

Lodie 

MoSnaa 

DonneU 

McCarthy 

DowMf 

McCMlan 

Dwnntek 

MeFartamd 

awUaod 

MoOrata 

Pcton 

MrKellar 

■UendMP 

MoStehoa 

Verfluaoa 

yasniMon 

Plandm 

ItortlA 

Fulbrttht 
Oeorft 

MRTbaak 
MlllHBn 

Or««« 

liaort 

Oumty 

Munay 

The  PRESHUNQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lodoi 
in  the  chair) .  Eighty-six  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum 
is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
amendment  of  the  committee  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  157.  to  provide  tor  the 
r^ulation  of  con.sumer  credit  for  a 
temporary  period.  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  dor  Cuax.  On  paga  1.  line  7. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "June  SO. 
1948"  and  to  insert  "March  15.  1849." 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing Joint  resolution  Is  one  of  the  pieces 
of  legislation  asked  for  by  the  President 
in  the  10  points  which  he  set  forth  in 
his  special  message  to  the  Congress  at 
the  opening  of  the  special  session.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
Senate  has  been  considering  the  measure, 
and  has  reported  it  to  the  Senate.  We 
held  extensive  hearings  on  it.  We  had 
before  us  such  men  as  the  Grovernor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Eccles, 
Mr.  Sproul,  president  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  and  many  other 
authorities. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Personally,  I  am  strongly  for  it.  In  ef- 
fect, the  joint  resolution  seeks  to  put 
back  into  force  regulation  W,  so-called, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  for  administration  up  to 
November  1  of  this  year.  It  then  expired. 

The  matter  of  consumer-installment 
credit  now  represents  in  volume  about 
$2,500,000,000.  It  is  a  volatUe  thing.  It 
can  expand  and  mushroom  very  rapidly. 

The  testimony,  in  the  form  of  exhibits 
liffecting  leading  retail  stores  in  this  city, 
in  Chicago,  and  in  other  cities,  shows 
that  they  are  publishing  full  page  ad- 
vertisements, soliciting  the  buying  public 
to  come  in  and  buy  radios,  expensive 
phonographs,  radio  combinations,  tele- 
vision machines,  clothing,  lamps,  and  so 
forth,  and  in  large  type  at  the  bottom 
this  is  found: 

Come  in  and  buy.    No  money  down. 

There  is  the  invitation.  There  Is  the 
power  of  suggestion.  So  men  and  women 
are  tempted,  in  these  lush  times,  so  to 
speak,  to  take  advantage  of  the  free 
credit  thus  afforded  and  become  involved 
in  an  indebtedness  which,  when  and  if 
we  enter  upon  a  period  of  depression  and 
recession— which,  please  God,  may  not 
happen— will  constitute  a  millstone 
around  their  necks. 
We  have  seen  an  advertisement- 
Come  in  and  buy  clothing  for  yourself  and 
family  on  SO  days' time.  Nothing  down.  Two 
tleetrle  lamps  will  be  given  free  to  any  pur- 
chaser of  $30  worth  of  clothing. 

I  have  heretofore  said  facetiously,  and 
now  I  repeat,  that  the  day  may  come  In 
America  when  we  will  find  retailers  of- 
fering a  $10  bin  to  anyone  who  will  cross 
the  threshold  of  their  stores. 

What  we  seek  by  the  pending  measure 
is  to  give  back  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  flexible  power,  in  their  own  dis- 
cretion, to  apply  the  controls  as  they  see 
best  to  limit  installment  credit  buying. 
They  did  have  the  power  before  Novem- 
ber 1  which  expired,  so  today  we  would. 
by  this  legislation,  restore  the  powers. 
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but  limited  to  such  things  as  automobiles, 
clothing,  phonographs,  and  radios,  and 
other  consumer  goods,  but  not  to  charge 
accounts,  which  wci'e  covered  before  No- 
vember I. 

X  have  in  my  hand  some  charts  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
showing  that  the  total  consumer  credit 
of  this  country  today  Is  slightly  less  than 
$13.000.COO.OOO.  while  the  total  Install- 
ment credit  is  a  little  less  than  $6,000.- 
OOO.OGO.  The  total  installment  credit  is 
made  up  of  two  factors.  In.stallment  sale 
credits  and  installment  loans.  The  leg- 
islation we  seek  to  have  enacted  today 
would  cover  not  only  purchasers,  but  re- 
tailers. It  would  cover  anyone  who  went 
Into  a  bank  or  lending  agency  to  borrow 
money— SCOD.  for  illustration— to  be  paid 
back  in  monthly  installments,  according 
to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  lending 
*  agency. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  course  of 
human  economy  when  we  have  to  save 
psople  from  themselves,  and  I  believe  in 
the  uncertain  era  in  which  we  are  now 
living,  when  we  are  tried  and  worried 
about  the  future,  there  comes  a  time  to 
set  up  some  barriers,  some  restrictions 
on  unlimited  credit,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent is  the  time  to  do  it. 

I  may  add  that  the  committee  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution  favorably  by 
a  vote  of  9  to  4,  and  it  is  now  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  There  are 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  speak  upon 
it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions I  can.  I  now  take  my  seat  and  re- 
Unquish  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  first  committee 
amendment  is,  on  page  1.  line  7,  to  strike 
out  "June  30,  1948",  and  insert  "March 
15,  1949." 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
Uke  to  address  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  have,  as  he  knows,  and  as 
everyone  else  knows,  the  greatest  esteem 
for  his  ability  and  his  authority  to  speak 
on  the  question  of  credit.  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  to  think  that  because 
I  am  questioning,  I  do  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  credit  in  our  economy,  but 
we  are  here  dealing  entirely  with  domes- 
tic credit.  The  total  amount  that  has 
just  been  stated  is  not  really  a  terrific 
amount,  but  it  apparently  does  affect  our 
domestic  economy,  otherwise  we  should 
not  have  before  us  the  pending  Joint 
resolution.  My  question  Is,  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  the  extension  of 
credit  to  foreign  buyers  has  the  same 
direct  effect  on  inflationary  spirals  here 
as  the  extension  of  domestic  credit? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  think  the  extension  of 
credit  on  an  undue  basis,  or  on  a  too- 
liberal  basis,  has  an  effect  on  Inflation- 
ary forces  beyond  question,  whether  it  be 
foreign  credit  or  domestic  credit. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  regulation  W  4n  the  committee. 
I  think  we  ought  to  look  squarely  at 
regulation  W  both  as  to  Its  provisions 
and  ax  to  Its  effect  on  our  economy.  I 
approach  It  from  the  point  of  view  of 
some  very  simple  fundamentals.  There 
is  no  real  merit  in  Government  controls 


merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  more  power 
to  a  department  of  Government.  There 
certainly  is  no  merit  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration In  imposing  the  power  of 
Government  or  of  a  bureau  of  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  one  segment  of  our  society, 
unless  such  Imposition  of  power  is  in  the 
general  tntei^st 

Ccrulnly  the  Congress  does  not  want 
at  this  session,  in  the  name  of  controlling 
inflation,  to  impose  the  power  of  Gov- 
rrnment  on  the  very  segment  of  our 
society  which  is  most  unable  to  fight  back 
and  impress  its  opinion  upon  our  con- 
sideration. 

Let  us  review  for  a  moment  what  reg- 
ulation W  Is.  how  it  comes  before  the 
Congress,  and  the  misinformation  which 
has  been  given  to  the  public,  all  of  which, 
I  am  afraid,  may  lead  the  Congress  into 
making  a  mere  political  gesture.  The 
President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
said : 

Consumer  credit  is  increasing  at  a  disturb- 
ing rate.  The  amount  outstanding  has  risen 
from  $6,500,000,000  In  1945  to  more  than  SU.- 
000.000.000  today.  Even  more  rapid  expan- 
sion Is  under  way  now  because  the  controls 
on  consumer  credit  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  expired  November  1.  These 
credit  controls  should  be  restored. 

The  very  first  recommendation  .  of 
the  President  in  his  summary  was: 

To  restore  consumer  credit  controls  and  to 
restrain  the  creation  of  inflationary  bank 
credit. 

Then,  in  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Snydei-  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Economic  Report,  he  referred  to  the 
President'j  recommendation  In  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

As  to  Item  one,  restoration  of  consumer 
credit  controls  and  restraint  on  Inflationary 
bank  credit,  these  matters  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  Federal  Reserve  oiBclals.  As  to 
consumer  credit  controls,  I  am  In  favor  of 
their  restoration. 

The  most  effective  types  of  credit  control 
au-e  those  which  strike  at  the  Individual 
forms  of  credit  extension  which  are  con- 
tributing to  Inflationary  pressures.  The 
most  important  single  form  of  such  credit 
extension  at  the  present  time  la  in  consumer 
credit. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  statement  by 
Secretary  Snyder.    He  continues: 

Total  consumer  credit  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  September  reached  an  aU-tlme  peak 
of  SI  1.400,000,000.  At  the  end  of  1945.  it 
amounted  to  only  $6,600,000,000.  Prior  to 
December  1946,  total  consumer  loans  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  liad  never  reached 
the  S10,000,000,000  level. 

After  that  statement  of  the  President 
and  the  statement  of  Secretary  Snyder, 
the  radio  was  filled  with  announcements 
that  regulation  W  would  affect  $11,500.- 
000,000  of  consumer  credit  In  our 
country,  and.  therefore,  it  would  have 
an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  Infla- 
tionary trend  of  prices.  That.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  not  the  fact. 

Chairman  Eccles,  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  came  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
recommended  restoration  of  regulation 
W.  limited  to  the  control  of  consumer 
credit  buying.  Regulation  W  was  first 
imposed  on  our  economy  about  3  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  It  wu  imposed  for 


the  purpose  of  forcing  a  conversion  of 
our  domestic  production  to  a  war  pro- 
duction program.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  of 
course,  it  was  not  necessary,  because  of 
the  impetus  of  war,  which  made  that 
transition  a  necessity,  and  it  needed  no 
encouragement  from  law.  The  tery  faoi 
that  there  was  no  production  during  that 
period  limited  per  so  the  Increase  ot 
consumer  credit  buying  throughout  tht 
country,  bccau.^  there  was  very  little  to 
buy. 

Regulation  W  has  gone  through  sev- 
eral amendments  and  changes.    The  last 
amendment  was  in  December  1946.  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  removed  cer- 
tain of  the  controls.    Regulation  W  as 
it  is  now  before  the  Senate  in  the  pend- 
ing Joint  resolution,  and  as  it  was  re- 
quested  by   Chairman   Eccles   and   the 
members  of  the  Federal  Rei^erve  Board, 
covers  automobiles,  refrigerators,  cook- 
ing  stoves    and    ranges,    washing    ma- 
chines, ironers,  dishwashers,  air  condi- 
tioners, radios,  phonographs,  sewing  ma- 
chines, suction  cleaners,  furniture,  and 
carpets.    I  say  that  practically  all  those 
are  utensils  and  things  used  in  the  home. 
Reference  was  made  a  moment  ago 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  advertise- 
ments have  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
offering  unusual  inducements  to  people 
to  come  into   the   stores  to   purchase 
radios  for  instance,  with  nothing  down 
and  a  dollar  when  they  catch  the  pur- 
chaser.   I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
is  more  encouraging  under  our  economy 
than  the  fact  that  we  see  such  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers.    There  is  only 
one  way  to  force  down  prices  without  a 
debacle,  and  that  is  by  adequate  pro- 
duction of  the  things  people  want  to  buy 
and  which  they  now  have  the  money  to 
buy.    So  the  fact  that  we  see  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers  showing  that 
there  is  plenty  of  merchandise  on  the 
shelves  of  the  stores  is  an  indication  to 
me  that  r'"Oduction  is  catching  up  with 
demand. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BRICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  made  the 
statement  that  it  is  an  indication  of  a 
healthy  condition  when  industry  makes 
goods  and  the  people  have  money  to  buy 
them.  I  quite  agree.  But  the  case  we 
are  considering  is  that  of  those  who  are 
catering  to  people  who  have  no  money 
with  which  to  buy.  They  take  the  goods 
which  are  offered  to  them  on  deferred 
payments,  walk  home  with  the  goods, 
and  thus  go  Into  debt.  With  respect  to 
those  who  have  money  with  which  to 
buy  merchandise,  what  the  Senator  sug- 
gests is  sound  economy,  but  the  danger 
signal  is  raised  when  those  who  have  no 
money  with  which  to  pay  cash,  buy  goods 
on  credit,  paying  nothing  down,  and 
then  take  the  goods  home  from  the  store, 
and  go  Into  debt  for  those  goods, 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  do  not  think  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  as  considered  by  our 
committee,  was  to  discourage  purchases 
by  the  man  who  has  money  with  which 
to  make  them.  The  purpose  was  to  put 
a  brake  on  the  inflationary  trend,  upon 
increase  in  prices.  Nor  was  it  the  pur- 
pose to  dlscoiurage  a  man  from  using  his 
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Mr.   BRICICKll. 

•ourulnt 

Mr  TOIIY  And  thil  %  Mthi»r  Ad- 
dlUon  to  purchRKlni  pown- 
from  on  unehpckrd  rxpAtulon 
tending  will  UNRteo  odd  to 
word  prfMUrc  OB  prlM  wlthd  t  offAet- 
Uni  incrmuwo  In  voliimc  of  taltt  le  goodA? 
And  thot  •  further  tncrrajte  lit  Imtall- 
mmt  credit  and  the  free  d  sposlticm 
thereof  will  not  r««ult  in  Uu:re«  Klnt  pro- 
duction at  allT 

Mr.  BRXCKER.  On  the  oth(  r  hand.  I 
do  not  think  an  Increaxe  in  In  itallment 
buytnc  will  decrease  production.  Pro- 
duction Is  encoura«ed  by  lettliig  people 
buy  the  products.  If  we  shu;  off  the 
market  for  durable  goods  even  to  the 
ttmlted  degree  here  proposed— «  nd  I  con- 
tend that  It  U  a  very  limited  degree— 
we  dlacourage  production.  B  fore  cur 
committee  came  the  representative  of 
the  Suction  Sweeper  Co.,  for  Ir  stance. 

Mr  TOBBY  Yes:  I  rcmemter.  of  the 
Hoover  Co.   

Mr.  BRICKER  And  of  the  r  idio  com  - 
panle5.  They  said  "If  we  car  not  have 
this  available  market  for  the  purchase 
of  our  prodXKts  the  result  wll  be  that 
the  shelves  will  be  overstockel.  There 
will  be  a  crowding  bark  to  the  nanufae- 
turer.  there  will  be  unemploynent,  and 
there  might  be  a  downward  fend  that 
would  be  more  disastrous  than  any  dan- 
ger of  consumer  credit  purchase." 

Mr.  TOBEY.  But  the  sotml  distinc- 
tion In  all  Installment  bujing  donsldera- 
tlon  should  be  that  when  toe  Initial 
purchase  takes  place,  the  mrcha^r 
should  thereby  create  an  equ  ty  which 
Is  a  sound,  substantial  equity,  and  then 
by  subsequent  payments  maintain  that 
equity  as  sn  equity  when  revei  sea  come. 
But  under  the  procedure  whlc  i  we  seek 
to  correct  there  is  no  equity  ( reated  at 
oil.  Merely  a  debt  Is  created,  and  that 
debt  becomes  a  millstone  ariund  the 
neck  of  the  buyer  on  Installmc  nt  credit, 
ond  if  a  depression  should  c<me,  that 
millstone  would  drag  hbn  down.  Then 
the  circle  would  be  complete  and  he 
would  be  sunk. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Again  It  li  o  ques- 
tlon  whether  the  purpose  is  to  control 
Inflation,  or  to  prevent  some  adlvldxial 
who  has  the  money  with  whl(  h  to  buy 
from  buying  the  goods  he  wan  s  to  btiy. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that  this  Is  only  one 
facet  of  the  whole  inflationary  situation 
ond  the  potential  depression  lituatioc. 
We  are  trying,  in  a  small  meai  ore  I  will 
agree,  to  preserve  a  sound  econ  omic  sys- 
tem tn  our  cotmtry.  What  it  now  In- 
Tohred  Is  a  small  matter.  It  w  oounts  to 
only  $2.SOO.OOO.tOO.  But.  afur  all.  in- 
flation mtist  be  attacked  aU  Uong  the 
line.    This  is  only  a  small  arr  >w  in  our 


tttivor.  It  la  on*  arrow,  but  It  wlU  rtoeh 
oortain  waakneiMs.  The  Mil  doaa  not 
propose  to  doal  with  thv  whulo  malltr: 
bu(,  liuio  by  littla,  plMt  Ir  iUtt,  Mm 
on  Una,  prrcopt  on  pmMl.  p^notylf  on 
principle,  we  fol  giMtWMroM  tn  m- 
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Mr,  BRICKKR  In  ihu  inntance.  If  I 
»oy  »o  lutg^al.  I  think  w«  will  com- 
plllgiy  nullify  any  Roml  that  might  br 
tent  ly  the  control  of  cnnsuinvr  credit 
In  tho ovor-all  piciiirr.  Wv  hgv«  ipont  o 
■root  deal  of  timo  during  tho  pail  I  or  4 
rotra  trying  to  encourage  small  bwtaoii 
In  our  country,  trying  to  tnoHt  tho  rt • 
turned  ncldlor  to  htnrt  in  bUMnaM.  The 
Govemmr nt  has  been  loaning  him  up  to 
14,000.  It  has  been  encouraging  him  in 
many  fields.  Many  ex-soldlcri  have 
gone  into  the  field  of  consumer  Roods. 
Many  of  them  are  selling  radios,  electri- 
cal equipment,  and  the  like.  Many  of 
them,  of  course,  are  .^cUlnR  automoMtai. 
and  that  Is  a  da-tsiflcatlon  unto  Itself 
that  we  will  discuss  a  little  later.  But 
regulation  W,  which  Is  attempted  to  be 
Impo.'sed  by  thl.<  measure,  will  not  strike 
the  btK  stores  which  are  advertising  in 
the  manner  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 
They  have  plenty  of  k>u  leotfers  which 
they  cHn  offer  for  sale.  But  the  little 
fellow  who  has  to  depend  upon  the  man 
who  does  not  have  very  much  credit, 
who  must  sell  his  goods  to  the  lower 
group  of  credit  risks.  wiU^  be  the  first  to 
be  effected  and  caught  with  an  over- 
supply  of  material,  and  he  will  likely  go 
out  of  business,  and  the  big  fellow  will 
gobble  him  up. 

We  are  talking  about  the  control  of 
danscrou^  inflation  and  of  the  rise  in 
prices.  Yet  his  very  measure  may  cause 
Inflation.  Regulation  W  would  tend  to 
the  extent  of  $2,250,000,000  to  prevent  the 
public  from  buying  consumer  goods  which 
are  not  used  up  when  they  are  bought. 
A  radio,  for  instance,  may  last  for  10  or 
15  years,  a  stove  may  last  for  25  years, 
an  automobile  may  last  for  10  years,  and 
other  articles  in  a  shorter  or  a  longer 
degree  of  time.  If  the  consumer  is  pre- 
vented from  using  his  credit  in  buying 
consumer  durable  goods,  what  is  he  going 
to  do?  He  is  going  to  use  that  money 
for  food.  He  is  goinst  to  use  it  for  the 
things  which  are  spirallng  upward  In 
price  more  rapidly  now  than  consumer 
credit  goods  arc  spirallng.  and  the  re- 
sult might  well  be,  if  there  is  any  effect 
upon  Inflation,  to  encourage  inflation  In 
the  very  fields  In  which  It  Ought  to  be 
held  down. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment is  made — and  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  mentioned 
this  in  the  committee  hearings,  but  not 
here  today— that  the  little  men— and  I 
speak  of  them  respectfully— Kiannot  buy 
because  they  do  not  have  the  money  to 
make  the  down  payments.  I  happen  to 
come  from  New  England,  which  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  well  knows.  In 
New  England,  even  to  this  time,  we  put 
a  premium  on  thrift  and  prudence.  If 
a  man  is  a  little  man,  as  I  have  been  all 
my  life — and  back  in  my  early  days  I 
had  to  indulge  in  a  considerable  struggle 
to  obtain  a  foothold — and  wants  to  buy 
something  for  himself  and  his  family,  he 
does  not  buy  it  on  credit,  thus  going  In 
debt,  and  having  a  millstone  about  his 


MOk.  No:  iueh  a  mil«  man  tn  Now 
Ingland  would  put  10  or  110  or  whaUvtr 
U\9  *um  may  be,  aaldt,  In  tht  (tmlly 
•tocking,  thu«  aaving  unilt  h«>  h^d  anouih 
monpy  in  pay  for  what  h«»  n«»»d«»d  lo  buy, 
or  to  makci  a  iiub«tantial  down  payntcnt. 
ihuit  oraatlnf  an  tquity  for  hiniNrir  in 
tho  arilole— «  piano,  for  inniant'i',  wlitoh 
ha  bought.  What  haa  been  dunr  of  lalt 
u  In  mi«l(0  li  oaaler  and  raMnr  for  a  man 
lo  gi>t  into  dabi  all  nlouH  ihf  lino,  with 
no  iubattntial  limitation  placed  upon 
him  at  all.  The  bam  are  down,  Tho 
doora  to  ertdit  are  wido  open.  Danger 
Rlgnals  are  showing  all  over  the  country 
to  stop.  look,  and  liiton  In  respeot  to  in* 
■tallment  credit.  I  want  tho  Senate  and 
the  country  to  take  herd  of  thoat  slgnali. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  No  doubt  the  Sena- 
tor's frugality  in  his  early  days  li  tht 
reason  for  hbi  being  where  he  is  now. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  It  is  not. a  question  of 
eause  and  effect,  Mr,  President.  It  li 
common  scn.se. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  set  a  good  example, 
but  he  knowi  m  well  as  I  do  that  in  the 
lost  4  or  5  years  we  have  had  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  a  different  idea. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Then  should  we  keep  on 
in  that  direction,  or  should  we  call  a 
halt? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  But  we  are  keep- 
ing on. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  By  the  measure  now  be- 
fore ua  we  would  not  be  keeping  on.  We 
would  be  oalHng  a  halt  to  one  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  This  week  in  the 
Senate,  in  passing  a  bill  reported  by  our 
committee,  we  authorized  a  further  ex- 
pansion of  credit  of  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing homes.  That  is  an  essential  pro- 
gram, I  grant  you;  but  when  under  It  a 
home  is  built  and  someone  buys  it  under 
the  credit  of  the  Government  and  moves 
into  it.  he  is  obliged  to  have  furniture, 
he  is  obliged  to  have  some  of  the  conveni- 
ences of  life  in  his  home,  and  if  he  is 
restricted  by  the  pending  measure.  If  he 
does  not  have  sufficient  credit  to  put 
down  on  his  home  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  purchase  cost,  certainly  he  will  not 
have  sufficient  credit  to  put  down  33  per- 
cent, as  was  required  under  regula- 
tion W,  to  furnish  his  home.  In  Instance 
after  instance,  as  was  testifltd  to  before 
our  committee  In  the  original  hearings 
last  year,  veterans  and  other  purchasers 
of  the  guaranteed  homes  were  paying 
more  on  their  furniture  than  the  total 
monthly  payment  under  the  30-year 
credit  plan  on  the  houses  In  which  they 
live  today.  So  that  we  are  merely  con- 
fusing ourselves,  we  are  merely  making 
a  gesture  which  in  the  end  will  accom- 
plish nothing,  and  may  do  a  great  deal 
to  curb  the  home-owning  program  in 
which  we  are  all  Interested. 

We  talk  about  the  little  man  and  de- 
priving him  of  credit  rights  and  credit 
risks.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  hear- 
ing before  our  committee  on  regula- 
tion W.  held  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  should  like  to  read  a  state- 
ment which  was  placed  in  the  Record  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cabthy]  .  It  Is  taken  from  the  testimony 
given  before  the  Hoase  committee.  This 
Is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Padway, 
general  counsel  for  the  American  Fed- 
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•ration  of  Labor,  ind  exproaiti  my 
thinking  In  rogard  to  Impoiing  thi  powgr 
of  Oovornmtnt  on  tht  little  fallow  who 
hM  no  eredlt.  Oertalnly  wo  do  not  want 
lo  do  thai  In  thi  namo  of  vontroilini 
Inflation  If  It  haa  no  rff^ct  upon  Infla- 
tion. ThU  In  tht  itattmtnit 

Mr.  Fauwav,  Mr.  OhairmRn  and  msmban 
•(  ths  eummltlN,  I  du  not  waitt  Ui  gn  Ihto 
a  dlM\iMi<>n  nf  ihs  •ounemlo  nnd  locTal  tm* 
plirittinitt  invithMMi  In  reguUtten  W.  I  am 
ratltw  h»hi  io  retiort  tn  yi»\i  how  mMt  of 
our  ptupls  rttl  Rixmi  this  rvHUltition,    only 

KwtviOiiy  I  tcKiti  tbt  mntlar  uo  with  Mr. 
ushing,  Mr,  Muahinii  !•  tlt«  chntrmnn  nf 
ths  Itgtilatlve  bonrd  of  thv  Am«rlri«n  rtd> 
eratlott  of  Labor,  and  iti  fvmrtinn  ntui  bunt- 
nMs  Is  to  read  thMS  bilU  Mid  •••  wIiri  tStot 
thty  havfl  en  labor  and  to  oomt  to  oonolu- 
sloni  fMptcttng  thsm:  thRt  is.  whether  they 
ere  btlle  that  ought  to  be  lupporttd  or 
otherwise. 
The  OMAtsMAM,  Is  tr.at  WlUlMn  Hushlngf 

This  statement  will  bo  found  on  page 
6S  of  the  riport  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency: 

Mr.  Padwat,  Tee.  Only  yesterday  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  received  Infonnatlon 
from  State  federations  of  lAbor  efflllated  with 
the  Amerlcnn  Federation  of  Labor  to  the  ef- 
fect tiiat  ihey  are  oppoced  to  regulation  W. 

The  State  federations— there  are  48  of 
them — act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  acta  nationally.  The 
State  federation!  act  within  the  borders  of 
their  Stntfs. 

From  kuch  personal  study  as  I  have  been 
able  to  give  to  the  aubject  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  regulation  W  le  not  altogether  in 
the  Interest*  of  labor.  I  think  It  would  be 
much  better  to  have  the  regulntion  abolished. 

There  may  be  arguments  that  can  be  made 
for  some  control,  and  some  people  may  go 
as  far.  even  wlthUi  our  own  movement,  as 
to  support  the  retention  of  regulation  W.  but 
on  the  whole,  viewed  from  the  various  angles, 
pro  and  con,  Mr.  Hushing  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  It  would  be  better  to 
bave  It  done  away  with. 

Then  he  continues  with  regard  to  im- 
posing restrictions  on  tliose  who  are  less 
able  to  sustain  themselves. 

Mr.  Eccles  came  before  our  committee 
with  this  proposal.  Up  until  that  time 
we  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  total 
amount  involved  would  be  about  eleven 
and  one -half  billion  dollars.  We  had 
been  led  so  to  believe  by  the  President's 
speech  and  also  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Snyder.  He  came  before  our  committee 
asking  authority  to  relmpose  regulation 
W,  not  for  a  limited  period,  but  perma- 
nently. A  member  of  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  sup- 
ported him  In  that  contention.  It  was 
proposed  permanently  to  fix  upon  the 
American  society  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  regulate  the  pur- 
chasing credit  of  a  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation, a  power  which  might  be  very  det- 
rimental if  a  less  wholesome  or  sincere 
board  than  the  one  we  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time  should  some  day  come  Into 
power.  It  could  be  used  to  affect  Indus- 
try here  or  there,  to  say  to  one  segment 
ol  society,  "You  may  buy,"  and  to  an- 
othtf ,  "You  may  not  buy."  It  could  be 
used  to  say,  "This  you  may  buy,  but  that 
you  may  not  buy.  except  imder  certain 
terms."  It  is  a  power  which  we  should 
not  Impose  unless  it  is  actually  in  the 
public  Interest. 


Is  It  In  tht  publle  tntrrtttt  Wt  wtrt 
told  publicly  thil  tht  propotnl  afftetttf 
tieven  and  ona-hAlf  billion  dollart  of 
ortdit.  When  wt  let  into  tht  tttumoiiy 
wt  Itamtd  thit  it  tht  prtnant  timt  ihtrt 
li  ipproNimittly  IMO.000.000,000  of  pur- 
ohinlni  powtr  In  our  oountry,  ind  thit 
rtffuliilon  W,  it  tht  outiidt.  would  if- 
ftot  only  about  twt  ind  i  QUirttr  or  two 
and  i  half  blllloni  df  purrhiklnt  powtr. 
If  r«guliilon  W  Is  rtlmpo*itd,  Ihrrt  will 
Mtlll  no  doubt  br  in  Incrcnir  of  consumer 
orodit.  If  It  li  not  rolmposed  tht  In- 
oreiat  of  oon»umar  credit  will  imount, 
iooordtng  to  thr  tpstimony  of  one  wlt- 
ntss,  to  $500,000,000  According  to  Mr. 
Booles'  own  statement  to  mt  In  writing— 
and  the  oommlttee  his  i  record  of  It- 
It  would  imount  to  ipproximttely  II,- 
200.000.000  In  the  next  year,  and  $2,100.- 
000.000  In  the  next  18  months,  an  in- 
significant amount  of  credit  as  com- 
pared with  the  $200,000,000,000  total  pur- 
chasing power  in  our  economy  at  the 
pre.«!ent  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  body  ought 
to  raise  the  flag  of  accomplishment  by 
Imposing  a  credit  regulation  upon  the 
segment  of  our  society  least  able  to 
stand  It  In  order  to  make  the  American 
people  think  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing in  regard  to  price  increases  and  in- 
flation. Particularly  is  that  true  when 
our  effort  is  only  a  mere  gesture,  and 
will  not  affect  prices  one  way  or  the  other, 
except  possibly  to  increase  the  price  of 
consumer  goods,  because  we  release  an 
amount  of  credit  for  consumer  purchase 
of  food  and  other  things  which  are  now 
most  dangerously  Increasing  In  price. 

The  rights  of  the  American  people  are 
the  flrst  Interest  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  for  one  am  opposed  to 
imposing  the  power  of  government  upon 
a  segment  of  our  society  which  cannot 
be  vocal  at  the  present  time,  and  cannot 
flght  back  politically.  First,  it  is  un- 
necessary; second,  it  is  dangerous;  and 
third.  I  think  we  ought  to  strike  at  the 
basic  causes  of  inflation,  rather  than 
lead  the  American  people  into  false 
thinking  that  we  are  actually  accom- 
plishing something  when  we  are  merely 
making  a  gesture.  I  want  the  people  of 
America  to  know  that  they  have  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  amount  of  credit 
which  is  being  affected.  They  have  been 
misinformed  both  by  the  President's 
speech  and  by  Mr.  Snyder's  testimony. 
We  are  dealing,  not  with  eleven  and  a 
half  billion  dollars,  but  with  an  amount 
between  $500,000,000  and  $1,200,000,000 
In  the  next  year.  

The  PRBSIDINa  omCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  flrst  com- 
mittee amendment,  on  page  I.  line  7. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  touching 
upon  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  Just  said,  the  credit  cov- 
ered by  the  proposed  legislation  is  a 
total  of  $5,000,000,000. 

When  it  is  said  that  we  are  doing 
nothing,  that  statement  is  not  relevant, 
in  my  Judgment.  What  we  are  doing  is 
damming  up  a  hole  in  the  dike  which 
might  become  serious  if  we  were  to  get 
into  serious  difficulties.  Without  con- 
trols there  is  danger  of  grave  abuse. 

I  shouki  like  to  read  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  the  last  paragraph  from 
our  committee  report,  which  I  flled  yes- 


Itrday,  Thla  U  i  rtpoHtmn  the  Cum* 
BUIttt  on  Binklni  titd  Ourrtney.  ol 
whleh  tht  tenitor  and  1  ort  both  ntem* 
btrii 

Tba  totMilllte  reeofitiiN  that  thia  legu* 
laitiih  eaonel  da  the  full  job  of  lUiitpiMi 
liilt'ti  1**11,  u  ti  MKly  (Hie  wmiimh  to  be  ytto 
in  that  Aatu,  It  U  Mot  a  eurtHUI,  and  It 
will  not  itteait  ait  immNiate  and  of  aU  taatt 
of  IheunveMlenee  or  hariiiip.  Tha  com* 
mitttfl  la  ennvinrrd.  bowtftr.  tititt  thia  leg* 
lilatlotti  by  helpini  in  the  ftghl  on  IttOaiiim. 
wilt  lend  le  reduee  the  litiianeas  o(  real 
hardahlp. 

The  Senator  mentioned  Joatph  Pad- 
way,  who  hag  now  passed  on.  ond  hli 
comments  with  rtspMt  to  InatiUmtnt 
buying.  I  point  out  thit  In  tho  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  held  before  our  com- 
mittee In  the  put  S  wteki,  i  dlitln- 
guished  and  able  man  representing  tht 
American  vetenins  came  before  \l\.  He 
was  counsel  for  them.  I  refer  to  Robert 
Nathan.  He  pleaded  for  this  legislation. 
Speaking  as  an  economist  and  as  a  wit- 
ness for  the  orgatHsatlon  of  veterans,  he 
thought  It  would  be  very  good  legislation 
to  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  CAIN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
ask  a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency? 

Mr.  CAIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  Senator  states 
that  this  proposal  would  affect  $S.000.- 
000,000  of  credit.  When  we  eliminate 
that  portion  under  $50  and  that  portion 
over  $2,000.  and  when  we  eliminato  the 
installment  loans  which  do  not  go  for 
consumer  goods,  we  flnd.  according  to 
the  testimony  of  practically  all  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  that  it  woiUd  affect — but 
not  control— only  $2,250,000,000  of  credit 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Would  the  Senator  take 
exception  to  the  illustration  which  I  used 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  map. 
that  this  measure  covers  the  two  factors 
of  installment  sale  credit  and  Installment 
loans  to  an  aggregate  of  $5,000,000,000 
plus? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  But  that  does  not 
take  into  consideration  all  the  purchases 
below  $50  or  above  $2,000;  nor  does  it 
take  into  consideration  credit  granted 
for  other  purposes  in  installment  loans. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  So  the  testimony  of 
the  bankers  and  the  FWleral  Reserve  Ad- 
visory Board  opposes  Mr.  Eccles  unani- 
mously in  this  proposal.  The  testi- 
mony of  that  Board  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  total  amount  affected  by  Regu- 
lation W.  with  the  limited  consiuner  fac- 
tors involved,  would  be  from  $2,250,000.- 
000  to  $2,500,000,000. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  $2,250,000.0001  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  talking  in  terms  of 
bilUans  that  we  do  not  know  what  it 
means.  The  other  day,  when  a  gentle- 
man appeared  before  our  committee  and 
talked  in  terms  of  trillions,  I  said,  'Hold! 
Enough!  Congress  has  just  got  used  to 
talking  in  terms  of  billions.  Forget 
about  trUUons."  We  speak  of  $2,500,- 
000.000  imder  the  scope  of  this  legisla- 
tion. That  is  not  peanuts  or  chicken- 
feed.  It  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the 
total  economy  of  this  cotmtry. 


zcnz- 
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Uae.    This  is  only  a  small  arr  >w  in  our 


debt,  and  having  a  millstone  about  his 


IS  H  ftutbemeni  oy  Mr.  josepn  w.  Fad  way. 
general  counsel  for  the  American  Fed- 


not  impose  uniess  it  is  aciuauy  m  uie 
public  interest. 
xcin 725 


giusnea  eenaur  me  lass  paragrapa  xrom 
our  committee  report,  which  I  filed  yes- 


leea.    it  Ls  a  consiaeraoie  lacxor  in  ine 
total  economy  of  this  country. 
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I  beUeve  very  strongly  that  th  (  pas- 
^^ige  by  the  Senate  this  afternoon  >(  this 
WUimmil  legislation  would  be  th^  part 
of  wtauooi' 

ICr.BRICKER.    Mr.  President.  4ill  the 
Senator  yield.' 
Mr.  CAIN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BRICKER.    The  fact  Is 
regulation  W  in  effect  two  and 
billion  dollars  of  credit  has  been 
With    regulation    W    reimposed 
would  still  be  two  and  one -half 
dollars  of  credit.    So  what  we 
terested  In  is  the  extent  to  which 
would   be   expanded   if   the 
were  discontinued,  iibove   what 
be    the    result    if    it    were 
The  testimony  of  the  bankers  wis 
it  «ouId  not  amount  to  more  thoi 
OCO.OOO.    So  that  is  what  we  are 
aJ:x)Ut.    rath«?r    than    about    th( 
amount    of    credit.      Chairman 
wrote  me — and  I  think  the  Senator 
New  Hampshire  has  a  copy  of 
ter— thai    it    would    be    approx 
$1 200,000.000  In  the  next  year 
proximately  $2,100,000,000  in  the 
months  or  2  years. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    The  Senator  wi  I 
with  me  that  one  of  the  most 
teatures  in  connection  with  our 
gether  on  the  Hill  has  been 
disparity  in  the  testimony  of 
gentlemen  on  the  same  subject 
witnesses  are  as  far  apart  as 
to  Beersheba  or  from  Alpha  to 
Eminent   authorities   on    this   s 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord.-  and  equa 
nent  authorities  on  the  other  ! 
"Thus  saith  the  "iord."   We  poor 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
tee  must  sift  the  wheat  from 
and  do  the  best  wc  can.    The 
who  is  now  speaking  has  listenci 
evidence,  and  honestly  believes 
heart  that  this  provision  ough 
placed  in  the  law. 

Mr.  BRICKFR.    No  one  doubts  khe  sin- 
cerity of  the  chairman.    Least  of  la  11  do  L 
Mr.  TOBEY.    I  thank  the 
Mr.  BRICKER.    On  the  other 
In  my  consideration  of  the 
witnesses.  I  have  not  been  conten 
to  take  their  word.    I  attempt 
fundamental  considerations  in  ttk 
of  our  Government. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    The  Senator  recognizes 
that  there  has  been  that 
does  he  not? 
Mr.  BRICKER.    Yes. 
Mr.  CAIN.    Mr.  President,  thi 
Senator  from  Washington  woulc 
support  as  strongly  as  possible  t 
tlon   taken   by   the   very    "' 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Baicx^ 
wants  to  support  the  position 
supported  by  the  Senator  from 
himself  and  two  other  Senatoh 
foimd  ourselves,  as  the  chairmai  i 
committee  has  already  pointed 
voted  in  the  committee  by  a 
to  4.    Regardless,  however,  of 
tlon  which  we  necessarily  assumep 
beginning  of    the    debate,  the 
from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from  " 
ton.  and  the  other  two  Senator 
when  they  come,  would  like  to 
minds  of  as  many  as  possible 
who  now  feel  they  want  to  supp<trt 
laUoa  W. 
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Were  I  as  an  individual  Senator— and 
I  say  this  in  all  sincerity  and  conviction 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee — to  support 
regulation  W  at  this  time  I  should  of 
necessity  in  the  future  vote,  if  logic  and 
reason  mean  anything  at  all,  sight  un- 
seen for  any  regiilation  or  control  or 
restriction  which  might  be  advanced  or 
forwarded  or  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  think,  at  least  from  my 
point  of  view.  I  can  prove  a  fairly  ade- 
quate case  in  a  few  brief  moments. 

My  first  reason  for  being  in  opposi- 
tion to  regulation  W  is  that  the  regula- 
tion is  relatively  unimportant.    It  Is  im- 
portant to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  he  thinks  the  regulation  is  unimpor- 
tant.   But  more  important,  I  think,  in 
the  interest  of  being  objective  and  dis- 
interested in  this  debate,  is  that  I  re- 
member no  proponent  of  regulation  W 
who    said    on    any    occsision    that    this 
measure  was  other  than  relatively  un- 
important,   particularly    when    it    was 
viewed  in  its  relationship  to  the  other  in- 
flation control  measures  which  have  been 
proposed  and  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing within  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.    Mr.  Eccles  says  that 
in  itself  the  regulation  is  unimportant. 
He  said.  I  think — though  one  hesitates 
to  quote  another  man  for  fear  of  being 
inaccurate — that  "unless  Congress  will 
give  us  the  other  things  we  want.  Con- 
gress would  be  doing  no  one  any  service 
at    this    time    by    reinstating    regula- 
tion W." 

S:cretary  Snyder  has  said  in  his  writ- 
ten remarks  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report; 

Ot  cours*  I  hope  Congress  passes  regtUa- 
tlon  W.  but.  more  Importantly.  I  hope  It 
passes  other  deflationary  measures. 

Certainly  with  reference  to  the  great 
problems  of  this  country  today  we 
should  relegate  regulation  W  to  the  po- 
sition it  should  properly  assume  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list. 

That  is  my  first  reason.  I  do  not  think 
the  regulation  is  important  in  our  ex- 
ploration of  the  deCatlonary  measures 
suggested  by  the  administration  and  by 
others. 

My  second  reason  in  support  of  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
^icx£S]  is  that  regulation  W  would  be 
extraordinarily  misleading  at  this  time 
to  the  American  people.  If  this  measure 
shall  pass  It  will  say,  in  effect,  to  all 
Americans  who  want  to  hsten:  "Your 
Congress  has  done  something  construc- 
tive, concrete,  and  positive  in  its  attack 
upon  inflation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
high  prices,  on  the  other." 

I  should  like  to  point  out  on  the  basis 
of  economic  theory  and  fact  that  regu- 
lation \V  in  the  past,  during  the  time  it 
was  in  force  from  1941  to  1947.  h:id  no 
effect  on  either  high  prices  or  inflation. 
It  is  not  proper  for  us  to  pass  this  meas- 
ure, if  it  is  to  pass,  without  saying  to  the 
people  at  the  time  we  pass  it.  "Look.  Do 
not  think  that  prices  are  going  to  be  re- 
duced, and  do  not  think  that  inflation  is 
beginning  a  spiral  downward  because 
your  Congress  has  reimposed  regula- 
tion W." 

Of  coiirse  it  will  do  some  small  amount 
of  good  at  this  time,  but  oiir  desire — and 


the  chahroan  of  the  committee  shares 
this  belief  equally  with  me— is  to  be  as 
careful  as  we  can  not  to  mislead  those 
whom  we  represent.  If  the  chairman 
has  taken  a  contrary  view  about  regula- 
tion W.  I  want  It  known  that  I  think  that 
this  regulation  will  be  no  more  important 
in  the  future  than  it  has  been  In  the  past. 
What  has  happened  to  prices  in  this 
country  in  the  last  18  months  or  in  the 
last  few  months  when  regulation  W. 
which  it  Is  sought  to  reimpose  now  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  do  something 
about  reducing  the  spiral  of  inflation, 
was  in  effect?  Prices  have  gone  up  and 
up  and  up.  Regulation  W  did  not  and 
will  not  drive  them  down. 

My  third  opposition  reason  is  that  it 
is  not  timely  to  reimpose  regulation  W. 
I  say  this  for  the  reason  that  regulation 
W  has  only  been  off  the  books  since  No- 
vember 1, 1947.  What  has  been  the  effect 
since  regulation  W  ceased  to  be  opera- 
tive? Mr.  Eccles.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  does  not  know. 
Mr.  Snyder  does  not  know.  No  one 
knows.  All  we  know  is  that  the  total 
amount  of  outstanding  consumer  credit 
which  this  regulation  in  itself  is  designed 
to  control  is  considerably  less  today  than 
it  was  in  1939.  I  did  not  know  that  until 
I  went  into  the  figures.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  many  Senators  who  are 
here  and  many  who  will  be  here  later  are 
not  conscious  of  that  fact.  But  it  be- 
longs in  this  debate,  because  we  are  con- 
cerning ourselves  in  a  major  way  with  a 
problem  which  in  its  particulars  is  ac- 
tually less  of  a  problem  than  it  was  7  or  8 
years  ago. 
I  do  not  think  it  timely  for  the  further 

reason 

Mr.   BRICKER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CAIN.    Certainly. 
Mr.  BRICKER.    Did  the  Senator  give 
the  figures  of  the  prewar  credit  and  the 
present  credit  that  would  be  covered  by 
regulation  W? 
Mr.  CAIN.    I  have  them. 
Mr.  BRICKER.    Is  the  Senator  going 
to  place  them  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  I  had  in  mind  inserting 
them  in  the  Record  at  a  later  point. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  simply  wished  to  be 
sure  that  they  would  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  my 
reason  for  believing  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  consider  seriously  reimposing 
this  regulation,  is  made  the  more  worth 
while  because  of  the  comments  to  which 
I  have  previously  referred.  If  it  be  true 
that  Mr.  Eccles  is  not  very  much  con- 
cerned with  regulation  W  except  as  it 
becomes  a  part  of  a  much  larger  pro- 
gram, do  we  have  any  logical  reason  to 
reimpose  regulation  W  before  we  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do,  for  example, 
about  the  restriction  of  bank  credit,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Eccles?  He  has 
recommended  that  the  banks  increase 
their  reserves  in  order  that  there  shall 
not  be  so  much  bank  credit  outstand- 
ing; but  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  same  unit  of  men  who  have 
reported  the  measure  now  under  consid- 
eration, have  up  to  the  present  time  been 
completely  and  totally  unwilling  to  make 
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up  their  minds  about  the  necessity  for 
restricting  bank  credit,  which  everyone 
appears  to  be  willing  to  admit  is  much 
more  important  in  character  and  sub- 
stance than  the  measure  which  now  con- 
fronts us. 

I  wish  to  make  It  very  clear,  if  I  can 
do  so.  that  until  the  Congress  decides 
whether  it  is  going  to  get  at  some  of  the 
basic  causes  of  inflation,  it  should  not 
concern  itself  with  regulation  W. 

My  fourth  reason  for  opposition  to  the 
reimposition  of  regulation  W  is  a  realistic 
one.  There  are  some  400.000  commer- 
cial outlets  which  would  be  covered, 
were  this  regulation  to  be  reimposed  at 
this  time  upon  our  American  economy; 
and  I  suggest  to  the  Senate,  for  what- 
ever the  suggestion  may  be  worth,  that 
it  would  be  humanly  and  actually  impos- 
sible to  enforce  this  regulation  on  a  full 

DlftT'kfit'* 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CAIN.    Certainly. 
Mr.  TOBEY.    Does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  recall  that  in  the  commit- 
tee, when  the  point  the  Senator  is  now 
making  was  brought  up.  Mr.  Eccles  and 
Mr.  Sproul,  the  president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  were  asked 
a  question  akin  to  that,  a  question  about 
the  enforcement  power  necessary;  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  will  confirm  what  I  say  about 
their    testimony,    namely,    that    they 
thought  that  150  men  would  take  care 
of  the  situation.    As  I  recall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  said  that  in  his  own 
Federal  Bank  of  Boston,  of  which  he  was 
the  distinguished  president  for  several 
years,  there  were  only  six  or  seven  men 
who  had  jurisdiction  in  connection  with 
the  matter  of  checking  up  on  the  en- 
forcement  of  the  regulation;    and   he 
pointed  out  that  the  reason  for  the  ap- 
parent inconsistency  between  the  de- 
gree of  success  in  enforcement  of  the 
regulation  and  the  nimaber  of  men  em- 
ployed in  enforcing  it  was  that  they  used 
other  agencies,  collateral  agencies,  which 
brought  the  information  to  them,  and 
that  the   procedure   had   worked   very 
well    in    pointing   out    the   weaknesses 
there. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
whether  I  am  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Yes;  the  experi- 
ence with  the  regulation  has  been  very 
good.  SuflBcient  information  about  those 
who  engage  in  violations  comes  in  auto- 
matically, so  a  large  investigating  body 
is  not  required.  What  is  required,  on 
the  basis  of  our  experience  with  regula- 
tion W  over  several  years,  is  the  matter 
of  deaUng  with  the  offenders  who  are 
brought  to  notice.  That  has  not  been 
a  burdensome  undertaking.  Further- 
more, it  is  not  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  Federal  Government,  except  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  residuary  leg- 
atee of  the  reserves  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  In  other  words.  It  does 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  anything:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  It  does  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  cent. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mirabile  dictu;  this  is  a 
white  blackbird  of  ours,  in  fact,  a  rara 
avis. 


Mr.  BRICKER  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  certainly  shaU  yield  in  a 
moment,  but  first  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  very  clearly 
the  testimony  to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  referred.  I  take  ex- 
ception to  the  validity  of  that  testimony 
today.  During  the  years  when  regula- 
tion W  was  a  part  of  our  economy,  as  I 
recall  there  was  no  consumer  market 
worthy  of  the  name.  Prom  my  point  of 
view  we  are  faced  today  with  an  entireljr 
different  set  of  facts  in  the  fleld  of  en- 
forcement than  we  were  faced  with  from 
1941  through  1947.  when  regulation  W 
was  in  operation. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  But  Governor  Sproul,  of 
New  York,  testified,  in  looking  into  the 
matter  in  f uturo,  that  on  the  basis  of  fu- 
ture legislation,  which  we  are  asked  to 
pass  today,  only  a  limited  amount  of  help 
would  be  required. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  likewise  remember  Mr. 
Sproul's  testimony,  and  I  differ  with  it 
for  the  reason  I  suggested.  I  may  very 
well  be  wrong,  but  one  of  the  reasons — 
and  a  valid  reason,  too — why  some  of  us 
oppose  regulation  W  Is  that  we  think  it 
cannot  be  enforced.  But  that  is  but  one 
of  a  good  many  reasons  which  urge  us 
to  opposition. 

Mr.  BRICKER.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CAIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  simply  wish  to  clear 
up  any  illusions  we  may  have  that  the 
taxpayers  are  going  to  get  something  for 
nothing  in  this  connection.  The  only 
difference  Is  that  here  they  pay  for  It  in 
advance.  Here  the  taxpayer  simply  does 
not  get  the  money  which  otherwise  would 
come  into  the  Federal  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  So  he  is  simply  given 
the  privilege  of  passing  for  something  in 
advance,  and  he  may  never  know  exactly 
what  otherwise  would  accrue. 

But  to  say  that  we  could  enforce  regu- 
lation W  in  peacetime  with  only  150  men, 
with  a  consumer  market  coming  on.  is 
simply  absurd. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  those  who  join  with 
him,  have  recommended  not  the  provi- 
sions of  the  old  law,  which  could  be  en- 
forced through  the  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  but  they  have,  as 
they  should,  I  think,  if  the  regulation  is 
to  be  placed  into  effect,  provided  for  en- 
forcement through  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  which  will  mean 
Inspectors  and  all  sorts  of  case  prepara- 
tion necessary  to  enforce  the  regulation. 
During  the  hearings,  as  the  Senator 
will  remember,  I  further  inquired  as  to 
how  many  prosecutions  there  had  been 
during  the  war.  So  far,  we  have  been 
able  to  find  only  one;  and  Mr.  Sproul, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  testified  there  had  been  none  In 
his  district.  So  either  a  poor  job  was 
done  or  no  Job  at  all  was  done,  or  else 
there  was  very  little  need  for  the  regula- 
tion because  there  were  no  goods  to  be 
purchased  at  that  time. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree,  will  he  not,  that  the  net 
result  of  Mr.  Sproul's  testimony  was  that 


he  wanted  regulation  W  reimposed  in  the 
public  good? 
Mr.  CAIN.  Yes;  he  said  that. 
Mr.  TOBEY.  And  the  net  result  of 
Mr.  Eccles'  testimony— unless  we  have 
been  quibbling— was  that  regardless  of 
that,  the  Government  ought,  as  a  bank- 
er and  as  a  citizen,  reimpose  regulation 
W,  to  protect  the  citizens  and  the  coun- 
try. They  are  two  important  witnesses, 
and  that  is  the  net  result  of  their  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  pohit  out 
that  we  have  not  been  quibbling. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Well,  we  have  been 
talking  about  a  small  point. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Precisely,  we  are  talking 
about  a  small  point;  but  we  are  not  quib- 
bling. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  But  does  the  Senator 
agree  tliat  that  is  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Sproul  and  Mr.  Eccles — namely,  that 
they  want  this  legislation,  and  they  be- 
lieve it  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  country? 
Mr.  CAIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
most  certainly  that  is  what  Marriner 
Eccles  said  in  connection  with  his  testi- 
mony in  written  form,  and  what  Mr. 
Sproul  said;  yes. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  And  is  it  not  what  Rob- 
ert Nathan  testified? 

Mr,  CAIN.  Yes.  Those  are  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  those  gentlemen,  ajid  we 
should  examine  them,  as  we  are  trying  to. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  a  body 
of  12  men,  each  one  from  a  different  Fed- 
eral Reserve  district  throughout  the 
country,  12  men,  a  statutory  body, 
charged  by  the  Congress  with  giving  ad- 
vice and  counsel  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  his  bosird 
members,  were  entirely  in  agreement  as 
to  the  unimportance  of  regulation  W. 
and  certainly  they  were  In  agreement 
that  to  adopt  regulation  W  instead  of 
first  seriously  considering  much  more  im- 
portant matters  was  only  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  conscience,  and  to  fool 
the  American  people  beyond  reason. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  wUl  agree 
with  me,  will  he  not.  that  we  are  still 
considering  the  vsist  program  of  im- 
portant credit  legislation,  but  something 
has  to  come  first  in  this  world,  and  as 
this  is  the  matter  of  least  resistance, 
therefore  we  bring  it  out.  It  is  part  of 
the  whole  picture. 

Mr.  CAIN.  That  is  where  we  have  a 
basis  for  argument.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  valid  position,  from  my  point  of 
view,  that  as  we  attack  inflation  in  this 
country,  if  we  are  to  do  that,  we  should 
start  at  the  top  and  work  down  in  order 
that  we  know  where  we  are  going.  The 
Senator's  position,  on  the  basis  of  the 
record — and  I  can  understand  it — is  that 
we  should  start  with  whatever  we  can 
get,  without  reference  or  regard  to  where 
that  something  may  fit  into  the  general 
picture.  We  have  no  quarrel  between  us. 
lifr.  TOBEY.  I  would  not  put  it  that 
way. 
Mr.  CAIN.    How  would  the  Senator 

put  it? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  define 
my  position  to  the  Senator,  and  will  ask 
him  to  listen  carefully. 

In  this  coimtry  today  we  are  in  a  period 
of  Inflation.  It  is  not  something  in  the 
futiure;  its  rumblings  are  ominous;  It  Is 
rolling'  over  the  country.    '\^e  all  agree 
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so  far.  Therefore,  in  order  to  meet 
the  dangers  of  inflation,  we  as  a  Con- 
gress are  charged  with  the  deep  r(  spon- 
slbillty  of  checking  inflaticm.  of  cr  >ating 
a  sound  economy. 

Now  we  have  a  program  put  bef  ire  us 
bf  eminent  authorities.  Federal  R  serve 
■len.  bankers,  by  our  Republican  ■'arty. 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  Pre  ;ident 
of  the  United  States.  A  componer  t  part 
of  the  Republican  Party's  recomn  enda- 
tion  is  embodied  in  what  Is  urfed  by 
Governor  Sproul.  Chairman  Eccl«s,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  veterai  s.  and 
others,  requesting  the  enforcement  of 
consumer  installment  credit  controls. 
So  we  look  the  picture  over,  and  ^  e  find 
five  or  six  pieces  to  the  picture  th;  .t  deal 
with  those  matters.  They  have  be  en  put 
on  the  table,  our  minds  are  full  of  them. 
and  after  the  Congress  returns  Ji  nuary 
6.  we  shall  take  up  these  larger  an  1  more 
complicated  matters,  and  endea/or  to 
reach  a  sound  conclusion. 

Meantime,  one  of  the  least  yt  the 
abuses  Is  regulation  W.  but  it  is  a  v  capon. 
It  will  do  some  damage  to  inflaticn,  and 
the  extent  it  is  good.  I  am  for  it. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  am  satisfied  I  w<  uld  be 
for  regulation  W  if  I  could  satis  y  my- 
self It  would  help  at  this  time  b '  itself 
In  the  fight  against  inflation.  We  In 
this  body  are  all  agreed  that  Infh  tion  is 
tremendously  harmful  and  Import  mt  to- 
day. Yet  we  are  about  to  return  to  our 
homes.  Perhaps  it  will  give  us  soj  ae  sat- 
isfaction to  think  that  we  hav  i  done 
something  If  we  pass  only  the  oieasure 
before  us. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  an  i  I  are 
both  members  of  the  Republican  1  •arty — 
albeit  some  raise  their  eyebrows  xrhen  I 
claim  to  be.  and  asstmie  to  ironder 
whether  I  really  am.  But  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  my  own  conscience,  and  I  i  m  still 
a  Republican,  whether  some  othi  rs  like 
It  or  not. 


December  17 


It  will  be  recalled  that  we  reac 


papers  of  December  14  a  staten  ent  of 
the  Republican  policy  committee  which 
consisted  of  10  points,  and  I  reac  No.  5. 
which  was  in  capitals: 

Dtscounge  undue  tncr««se  of  « nsuiner 
credit. 

There  Is  the  goal  to  shoot  at.  t  nd  the 
pending  measure  is  the  machiner:  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose.  Therefo  e  why 
does  the  Senator  wait?  Come  on  In. 
The  water  is  fine.    Join  us. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Will  the  Senator  I  e  kind 
enough  to  read  again  the  provision  to 
which  he  referred? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to.  It 
reads: 

Disoourag*  undue  increase  of  ct  nsvuner 
credit. 

Mr.  CAIN.  And  those  of  us  ii  oivo- 
dtion  are  taking  the  position  tliat  the 
reestaUishment  of  regulation  W  cannot 
be  construed  to  restrict  the  un(  ue  ac 
celeratlon  of  consumer  credit,  tha ,  credit 
being  presently,  in  the  field  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  regulation  W,  less  |than  it 
was  in  1938  and  1939. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  do  not  see  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oh  a  pres- 
ent, but  as  the  chairman  of  t  le  Re- 
publican policy  committee  he  sioke  on 
this  matter,  and  that  has  dlnct  ref- 
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erence  to  his  thought  about  the  Joint 
resolution.  He  believes  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Joint  resolution  will  square 
with  the  statem<»nt  we  made  in  the  credo 
of  the  Republican  Party  before  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  very  much  trust  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  will  find  it 
possible  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
thinking.  That  we  dissent  is  a  perfect- 
ly obvious  and  natural  thing,  because  all 
men  are  not  expected  to  look  at  life  in 
the  same  way. 

Mr.  BRICKEa  and  Mr.  FLANDERS 

addressed  the  CJhair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield,  and  if 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  | 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  think  it  might  give 
us  a  somewhat  different  impression  of 
the  testimony  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  of  ills  Board's 
recommendatlot.  if  we  realized  that  the 
9  Senators  who  voted  to  report  the  joint 
resolution  recommending  adoption  of 
regulation  W  did  not  follow  his  testi- 
mony. It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Boat  d.  in  concurrence,  asked 
for  permanent  power  to  enforce  or  to 
put  into  operaticm  regulation  W,  or  simi- 
lar controls,  and  the  majority  recom- 
mendation limited  It  to  1949. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  may  say.  In  all 
modesty,  that  I  think  I  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  made  that  statement  that 
morning.  I  qoite  concur  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  In  order  that  the 
Record  may  be  complete,  let  me  say  that 
the  dollars  Invclved  before  the  war  in 
commodity  credits,  for  the  articles 
enumerated  in  regulation  W.  amounted 
to  $3,700,000,000  and  at  the  present  time 
the  amount  is  $J, 300,000.000.  That  em- 
phasizes what  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  .speak  to  the  point  Just 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
previously  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  trust  the  Senator  wlU 
speak  loud  enoui^h  so  that  we  on  this  side 
of  the  Chamber  may  be  able  to  hear  him. 
Mr.  FLANDEliS.  The  suggestion  is 
made  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington be  permitted  to  conclude,  and 
that  I  then  take  the  floor,  if  I  can  get  it. 
I  may  say  that  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  TX'ashington  conclude,  be- 
cause he  may  make  some  other  observa- 
tions with  which  I  shall  not  be  in  entire 
concord. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
point  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  that  I  trust,  on  the  basis  of  what 
his  position  has  been  thus  far.  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  :nake  a  series  of  observa- 
tions which  may  be  acceptable  to  others, 
if  not  to  him. 

I  should  like  to  make  an  observation, 
and  from  this  one  a  number  of  others,  in 
order  that  the  7  might  appear  in  the 
RscoRO.  where  thoughtful  and  thinking 
people  can  take  time  to  look  them  over. 


There  is  no  pride  of  authorship  In  some 
of  these  observations.  I  take  it  that  in 
one  way  or  another  these  observations 
are  supported  by  a  very  great  many  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  The  first  observa- 
tion is  that  inflationary  pressures  do  not 
stem  from  Installment  lending.  They 
come  from  shortages  of  goods,  and  from 
our  outstanding  $200,000,000,000  of  pur- 
chasing power. 

Bankers  an^  finance  companies  In  this 
country  are  presently  the  largest  lend- 
ers, and  they  would  actually  benefit,  be- 
cause regulation  W  would  improve  their 
competitive  position. 

Another  and  reasonable  observation  • 
with  reference  to  regulation  W  Is  that 
It  would  irritate  many  people,  and  price 
many  people  out  of  the  market,  and  have 
almost  no  efTect  on  prices.  The  only 
reason  v/hy  we  are  going  to  pass  the 
pending  measure,  if  we  do  so,  is  that 
Congress  believes  that  it  will  reduce 
prices  and  minimize  the  hardships  of  in- 
flation. 

Charge  accounts  were  removed  from 
control,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  of  December 
1,  1946.  Mr.  Marriner  Eccles  has  testi- 
fied that  an  enforcement  became  impos- 
sible because  tlie  American  people  did 
not  find  it  possible  to  cooperate  in  that 
field,  namely,  they  did  not  want  controls 
in  those  forms.  The  little  fellow  dis- 
likes controls,  and  has  a  right  to  dislike 
them,  as  much  as  does  the  wealthier 
man. 

I  think  it  proper  to  say  that  controls 
will  not  stop  the  person  with  cash  from 
buying  what  he  pleases.  This  regula- 
tion will  stop  only  the  American  wage 
earner  who  has  credit,  and  good  credit, 
too,  but  does  not  have  the  required 
cash.  That  is  discrimination.  The  wage 
earner,  certainly,  at  this  stage  of  our 
economic  considerations,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  satisfy  his  requirements  by  the 
use  of  consumer  credit.  Wage  earners 
constitute  the  great  majority  of  our 
citizenry. 

I  want  to  mention  a  seeming  contra- 
diction which  will  become,  if  it  is  not 
presently,  of  Importance  to  this  body. 
The  Federal  Government  today  encour- 
ages long-term  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  real  estate,  as  we  have  never  done 
before  in  American  history.  These  loans 
cover  one  of  the  most  highly  inflated 
items  on  our  current  market.  All  Sen- 
ators know  that  to  be  so.  The  loans  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Government.  The 
Federal  Government  Itself,  through  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority,  Is  presently 
financing  the  purchase  of  refrigerators 
and  home  improvement  with  no  down 
pasonent  and  with  36  months  in  which 
to  pay.  These  items  are  totally  exempt 
from  Government  credit  control,  and 
yet  we  are  requested  to  impose  a  regu- 
lation which  w^ill  serve  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  individual  who  has  been 
encouraged  by  his  Government  to  buy 
a  house  with  long-range  credit,  in  a  good 
many  instances,  from  placing  furniture 
and  furnishings  in  his  house.  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  I  think  that  is  a  con- 
tradiction, not  necessarly  in  terms,  but 
in  fact,  and  should  be  argued  out  before 
further  consideration  is  given  to  the 
pending  measure. 

This  is  a  generality  but  perhaps  there 
Is  real  substance  in  It.    Mass  employ- 
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ment  depends  upon  mass  production,  and 
mass  production  depends  upon  mass  con- 
sumption, and  mass  consumption  cannot 
exist  without  mass  credit.  Eliminate 
mass  credit  and  to  that  extent  mass  con- 
sumption is  eliminated,  and  to  a  like 
extent,  mass  production  and  mass  em- 
ployment. I  think  those  observations 
are  worthy  of  consideration. 

I  have  before  me  a  few  facts  and  figures 
concerning  regulation  W,  showing  what 
it  covers  and  what  It  means.  I  should 
like  to  make  reference  to  them  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  record. 

What  makes  up  the  total  consimier 
credit  volume  of  $11,000,000,000?  The 
items  are,  installment  credit,  which  is 
sales  credit  on  the  one  hand  and  loan 
credit  on  the  other.  Installment  credit 
is  that  portion  of  the  total  consumer 
credit  with  which  we  are  concerning  our- 
selves this  afternoon.  It  approximates 
$5,298,000,000,  which  Is  a  very  large  sum 
of  money.  Single-payment  loans  ap- 
proximate $2,350,000,000.  Charge  ac- 
counts which  no  one  has  suggested  ought 
to  be  put  under  regulation  W.  or  under 
any  other  regulation,  amount  to  $2,859,- 
000.000.  Service  credit  generally  ap- 
proximates $927,000,000.  These  four 
items  make  a  total  of  $11,424,000,000. 

The  total  of  the  single- payment  loans, 
charge  accounts,  and  service  credit  make 
up  half  of  the  total  volume  of  consumer 
credit  to  which  Governor  Eccles  and 
Governor  Evans,  Secretary  Snyder,  and 
Secretary  Harriman,  have  referred  in 
their  testimony.  None  of  these  authori- 
Mes  have  indicated  any  intention,  desire, 
or  wish  to  have  such  items  controlled. 
In  fact,  they  have  said.  "In  heaven's 
name,  do  not  consider  controlling  these 
items,"  which  make  up  more  than  half 
of  the  consumer  credit  volume  now  out- 
standing. 

Having  thus  eliminated  all  but  install- 
ment credit  from  the  total  of  consumer 
credit,  we  proceed  to  analyze  the  out- 
standing installment  credit  of  $5,298,- 
000.000.  Installment  credit  may  bs  sub- 
divided into  sale  credit  arising  from  the 
sale  of  goods,  and  loan  credit  represent- 
ing loans  repayable  on  an  Installment 
basis.  The  total  of  installment  sale 
credit  at  September  30,  1947.  was  only 
$2,254,000,000.  In  1941,  installment  sale 
credit  amounted  to  $3,744,000,000;  in 
fact,  the  outstanding  installment  sale 
credit  is  now  less  than  It  was  in  1936, 
1937.  1939,  1940.  and  1941.  though  the 
sales  of  goods  in  1947  are  more  than 
double  the  dollar  voliune  of  the  sales  in 
any  of  those  years.  The  difference  in 
the  1941  flgure  and  the  1947  figure  is 
$1,500,000,000— or  the  amount  of  sales 
credit  this  legislation  could  affect.  That 
dollar  volume  is,  I  think,  something  less 
than  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our 
national  Income. 

The  other  segment  of  installment  con- 
sumer credit  consists  of  loans  repayable 
In  installments.  In  September  of  1947, 
this  Item  amounted  to  $3,044,000,000. 
This  included  loans  made  by  commercial 
banks,  small  loan  companies,  industrial 
banks,  industrial  loan  companies,  and 
credit  imions.  and  more  than  $500,000.- 
000  of  insured  repair  and  modernization 
loans  insured  by  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration; that  Is,  sponsored  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Government.    After 


deducting  $500,000,000  for  the  PHA  loans, 
because  they  obviously  would  not  be  con- 
trolled, we  have  only  $2,500,000,000  total 
of  installment  loans.  Prom  this  $2,500,- 
000,000,  deduct  those  loans  made  for  doc- 
tors, dentists,  hospital,  educational, 
taxes,  and  other  remedial  loans,  and  we 
can  safely  assimie  that  not  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  represents  loarts  made  for 
the  purchase  of  goods  listed  under  reg- 
ulation W. 

The  result  Is  that  a  little  over  a  billion 
dollars  of  installment  sale  credit  and  a 
billion  dollars  of  installment  loan  credit 
would  actually  be  subject  to  regtilation 
W  controls  If  they  were  restored  In  the 
form  terminated  on  November  1.  Thus, 
we  arrive  at  the  total  of  about  $2,500,- 
000.000  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
restoration  of  regulation  W  controls,  or 
2.5  i)ercent  of  the  national  income. 

Mr.  Presid«it,  in  drawing  these  re- 
marks to  a  conclusion.  I  should  like  to 
summarize,  on  the  basis  of  my  own  eco- 
nomic conviction.  It  will  be  unwise  and 
unsafe  for  us  to  say  to  the  people  of 
America  today  that  through  regulation 
W  we  are  either  minimizing  inflation 
or  reducing  prices.  There  will  be  no  such 
effect  or  result.  I  think.  Mr.  President, 
in  furtherance  of  that  position,  that  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  experience  as  to  what 
has  transpired  since  the  regulation  ex- 
pired on  November  1,  1947.  and  because 
the  total  number  of  dollars  involved, 
which  would  be  covered  by  regulation 
W,  is  not  very  large,  we  have  no  cause 
or  reason  or  logic  to  spend  our  time  on 
regulation  W  at  this  stage  of  our  game 
of  economic  warfare. 

I  have  spoken  feelingly  on  that  posi- 
tion in  the  hope  that  some  of  us  might 
be  encouraged  to  settle  down  to  a  con- 
quest of  and  fight  to  the  finish  with  the 
causes  rather  than  the  results  of  infla- 
tion. For  us  to  go  home  at  Christmas 
time  thinking  that  we  have  done  some- 
thing sound  when  what  we  have  done 
has.  in  my  opinion,  been  almost  com- 
pletely unimportant,  is  for  us  to  have 
a  happy  time  to  which  we  are  not  en- 
titled. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  reinstating  regulation  W 
to  deal  with  installment  buying,  I  find 
myself  In  almost  complete  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr. 
CainI  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bkickek],  on  everything  excepjt  the  end 
result.  The  figures  given  are  correct. 
I  do  not  agree  with  their  interpretation. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  looking  at  those 
figures  in  the  wrong  light  to  say  that  in 
view  of  the  present  small  amoimt  of  in- 
stallment buying  we  should  measure  the 
seriousness  of  the  possibilities  of  an  ex- 
pansion of  regulation  W  by  looking  at 
those  figures  at  the  end  of  a  long  period 
of  restraint.  Of  course  they  are  small, 
because  we  have  had  a  long  period  of  en- 
forcement of  regulation  W.  It  is  what 
they  will  grow  to  which  is  the  case  we  are 
now  discussing. 

As  to  being  relatively  unimportant,  I 
think  any  of  us  who  desire  to  reinstate 
regulation  W  can  accept  that  statement. 
It  Is  more  Important  to  note  that  while 
comparatively  unimportant  In  the  total 
purchasing  power  of  the  coimtry,  yet  the 
restraint  on  installment  figures  moves  in 
the  right  direction.     I  think  there  is  no 


one  here  who  has  had  any  experience  in 
business  who  has  not  been  told  by  some 
subordinate,  "But  this  expenditure  is  rel- 
atively unimportant."  There  will  be  an- 
other expenditure  which  is  relatively  un- 
important, and  another  and  another.  It 
is  good  business  Judgment  In  most  cases 
to  couple  the  relatively  unimportant  ex- 
penditures and  measures  with  the  right 
decisions,  so  that  In  the  end  there  may 
be  a  really  perceptible  and  useful  move- 
ment in  the  right  direction. 

The  advantage  of  reinstating  regula- 
tion W  at  this  time  Ls  that  it  moves  in 
the  right  direction  with  an  appreciable 
amount,  and  an  amount  which  would  be- 
come more  and  more  appreciable  in  the 
wrong  direction  were  regulation  W  not 
reinstated. 

We  furthermore  have  experience  in 
•the  administration  of  regulation  W. 
That  experience  is  very  favorable  from 
the  standpoint  of  all  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  Its  administration.  There  is  a 
natural  desire  on  the  part  of  ithose  who 
are  trying  to  keep  the  law  to  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  those  who  do  not 
try  to  keep  the  law.  In  actual  in-actice 
the  dealing  with  infractions  of  regulation 
W  has  not  been  by  bringing  criminal 
cases;  It  has  been  by  visitation  and  argu- 
ment and  threats.  The  wortc  has  been 
done,  and  done  successfully,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  legal  action. 

Now  as  to  regulation  W  Irritating  peo- 
ple. There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  Idea  that  we  are  imposing  limita- 
tions on  people,  rationing  them,  on  the 
basis  of  their  income  rather  than  on  any 
other  more  logical  basis.  That  is  the 
A-  F.  of  L.  position.  The  CIO  position, 
so  far  as  it  was  brought  out  in  our  price 
hearings.  Is  exactly  the  opposite.  Every 
CIO  representative  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  in  the  price  hearings  asked 
for  the  relmposition  of  regulation  W.  1 
therefore  suggest  that  those  two  great 
labor  organizations  can  be  balanced  off 
against  each  other,  which  will  leave  us 
about  where  we  were  liefore.  so  far  as 
that  Is  concerned. 

There  is  a  consideration  which  Ls  inci- 
dental to  the  matter  of  making  a  rela- 
tively unimportant  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  that  is  that  besides  its  effect 
in  putting  brakes  on  the  increase  of  pur- 
chasing i>ower  which,  as  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain] 
said  is  a  fundamental  element  in  infla- 
tion, it  will  have  the  effect  of  saving  a 
great  many  people  from  serious  financial 
dlflBculties  in  the  event  of  a  recession. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  saving  people  from 
trouble  is  a  main  fimction  of  the  Federal 
Government.  That  view  may  be  held  by 
another  group  than  t^at  to  wliicb  I  be- 
long. If  I  held  that  doctrine  as  to  the 
duties  of  government  wholeheartedly.  I 
would  stop  horse  races  and  dog  races  and 
som^  other  things.  I  do  not  hold  it.  I 
only  say  that  the  reinstatement  of  regu- 
lation W  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  of 
the  character  I  have  Indicated,  which 
must  be  put  on  the  credit  side,  along  with 
the  other  effect  which  goes  to  the  credit 
side,  namely,  that  of  putting  a  brake  on 
the  increase  in  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  MAYBANK  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  state  that  the  ttemocratic 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
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and  Currency  unanimously  suppor 
measure,  and  I  trust  it  wlli  be 

Mr.    FULBRIQHT.     Mr 
merely  want  to  say  a  few  words 
the  pending  measure,  inasmuch 
a  member  of  the  committee 
ported  it.     The  argument  that  th< 
Ing  measure  deals  with  a  small  item 
will  have  no  deterrent  effect. 
«eem  to  me  to  be  valid.     Thert 
single  way  to  solve  the  question 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Econoiqic 
port  realized  that  there  are  at 
major  fields  to  be  dealt  with. 
one  dealt  with  by  the  pending 
Is  one  of  them.    It  happens  to 
first  one  coming  from  the  Join 
mlttee.    I  think  the  argument 
matter  dealt  with  is  small,  and 
we  should  not  take  the  action 
is  entirely  false.     I  do  not 
people  of  the  country  will  get 
that  because  we  have  passed  thi! 
ure  we  have  solved  the  problem 
tion.     It  ought  to  be  very  clear 
press.  I  am  sure,  will  make  it  cleir 
we  are  not  offering  the  measure 
whole  solution  to  the  problem, 
the  Senate  will  pass  the  joint 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempor( 
<Iuestlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
mlttee  amendment,  on   page  1 
after  the  word  •"including",  to 
"June  30.  1948."  and  Insert  " 
1949" 

The  amendment  was  agreed  t( 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempon 
next    committee    amendment 
stated. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on 
line  10.  after  "1841)".  to  insert 
as  it  relates  to  installment  cred 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  next  amendment  was.  on 
Une  1.  after  the  word  "such".  t< 
out  "consumer  credit"  and  inser 
sumer  iastallment  credit." 
The  amendment  was  agreed  U 
The  next  amendment  was,  on 
Une  3.  after  the  words  "Joint  reso 
to  stj-ike  out  "or  any  national 
which  is  declared  by  the  President 
such  date  of  enactment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  next  amendment  was.  on 
after  line  5.  to  insert : 

All   the  present  provisions  of  stc 
and  27  ot   the  Semrttles   Exchange 
1034.  as  amended  (relating  to 
injxinctloos.  Jur  Jdictlon  and  other 
•hall  be  as  fully  applicable  with 
the  rxercise  by   the  Board  of 
consumer  installment  credit  controls 
are  now  applicable  with  respect  to  t 
else  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
•ton  of  Its  functions  under  that  act. 
Boajd  shall   hare  the  same   powers 
czerctae  of  such  consumer  Installment 
controls  as  the  CommlaBlon  now 
the  said  sections. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
completes  the  committee 
If  there  be  no  further  amendmen 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the 
lutlon. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordere|a 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading 
third  time,  and  passed. 
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The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  consumer  installment  credit  for 
a  temporary  period." 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res,  157) ,  as 
passed.  Is  as  follows: 

Rtsolvtd.  etc..  That  In  order  to  protect  the 
Nation's  monetary ,  banking,  and  credit  struc- 
ttire.  and  interstate  imd  foreign  oommerce, 
against  Increased  Inflationary  pressures,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  are  authorized,  up  to  and  Including 
March  15.  1949,  to  exercise  consumer-credit 
controls  In  accordance  with  and  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  Executive  Order  No.  8843 
(August  9.  1941)  Insofar  as  It  relates  to  in- 
stallment credit;  and  no  such  consumer  In- 
stallment credit  controls  shall  be  exercised 
after  such  date  etcept  in  time  of  war  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 

All  the  present;  provisions  of  sections  21 
and  27  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
•s  amended  (relf.tlng  to  Investigations.  In- 
junctions. Jurisdiction,  and  other  matters), 
shall  be  as  fully  applicable  with  respect  to 
the  exercise  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
consumer  Installraent  credit  controls  as  they 
are  now  appllcab  e  with  respect  to  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion of  its  functliins  under  that  act.  and  the 
Board  shall  have  t  he  same  powers  in  the  exer- 
cise of  such  consumer  installment  credit 
controls  as  the  c:ommlsslon  now  has  under 
the  said  sections. 

Sec.  2.  Public  Law  386.  Eightieth  Congress 
(terminating  consumer-credit  controls  after 
November  1.  1947),  is  hereby  repealed. 

UESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1770>  to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act.  as  amended. 

AMENI»fBNT      OF     NATIONAL     HOUSING 
ACT— CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  conference  report  on  Senate  bill 
1770.  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act, 
as  amended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report,  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  1770) 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Cbas.  W.  Tobxt, 
Douglass  Buck, 
By  C.  W.  Tobey,| 

HOMXR  E.  CAPSHAtT, 

By  C.  W.  Tobey. 
Brwfrr  R.  Matbaioc. 
Gux  H.  Tatlob, 
JTana^ert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Jbbsc  p.  WoiiOonv 
Ralth  a.  Gaxbu^ 
JoMK  C.  KtnnuL. 
Banrr  Spknci. 

PAtn.  BaowN. 

WUGBT   PaTICAM, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  give  a  word  of  explanation  of 
the  conference  report. 

Senate  bill  1770  increases  the  amount 
of  money  available  imder  title  VI  of  the 
Housing  Act,  imder  which  the  Govern- 
ment guarantees  loans  up  to  90  percent. 
Those  funds  have  been  exhausted  by 
builders  and  applicants  as  of  last  No- 
vember, although  not  all  the  loans  have 
been  processed.  But  there  is  a  great 
need  for  further  funds  to  carry  them 
through  until  next  spring,  when  the  act 
comes  up  anew. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  composed  of  13  members.  7  In 
the  majority  party  and  6  in  the  minority 
party.  The  bill  had  such  a  wide  appeal 
to  those  Senators  after  they  had  been 
home  for  the  interim  recess  that  when 
it  was  brought  up  each  of  them  asked 
to  have  his  name  placed  on  the  bill  as 
a  sponsor  so  the  bill  as  introduced 
carries  the  name  and  signatiu'e  of  each 
member  of  the  committee. 

We  found  that  $1,000,000,000  was  not 
necessary  at  this  time  and  that  we  could 
get  along  with  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  So  I  offered  an  amendment 
reducing  the  amount  to  $750,000,000. 
Subsequently  it  was  decided  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  that  that  should  be  sub- 
divided and  limited.  It  was  originally 
provided  In  the  bill  that  $250,000,000 
should  be  available  at  once  and  the  bal- 
ance left  to  the  President  to  be  used  at 
his  discretion.  The  House  changed  that 
so  as  to  provide  for  $250,000,000  to  be 
used  at  once  and  the  balance  of  $500.- 
000.000  to  be  used  at  the  President's  dis- 
cretion. That  is  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  Congress. 

The  conferees  met  yesterday.  I  think 
the  meeting  deserves  mention  as  the 
shortest  conference  on  record  in  my  ex- 
perience in  the  Congress.  It  lasted  ap- 
proximately 2^2  minutes  until  the  con- 
ferees could  sign  their  names.  So  the 
brethren   "dwelt   together   in   unity." 

As  the  bUl  stands  $250,000,000  is  to  be 
made  available  at  once,  and  $500,000,000 
is  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  in  his  discretion. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

INVrrATlON  BY  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS  FOR 
PRESENTATION  OF  INFORMATION  RE- 
GARDING OPERATIONS  OP  TAFT- 
HARTLEY  LAW 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  statement  issued  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
at  a  meeting  this  morning,  inviting  any 
Individual  or  organization  knowing  of 
specific  inequities  resulting  from  the 
provisions  or  oj)erations  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  to  present  such  information 
to  the  committee,  be  printed  in  the 
RecoRD  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Any  Individual  or  organization  knowing  of 
■peclflc  Inequities  resulting  from  the  provi- 
sions or  operation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
Is  Invited  to  present  such  Information  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations. We  invite  such  presentation  from 
employees,  employers,  or  their  organizations, 
and  the  general  public. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  Instance  of  a 
specific  Injustice  created  by  the  new  law 
called  to  our  attention.  Opponents  of  the 
law  have  continued  to  voice  their  objections 
In  public  speeches,  in  the  press,  and  on  the 
sdr.  However,  their  objections  are  still  of  a 
general  and  hypothetical  nature.  No  con- 
crete examples  of  inequities  are  cited. 

We  stand  ready  to  Investigate  any  cases 
that  are  presented  to  us.  In  fact,  we  welcome 
and  Invite  their  presentation. 

The  committee  staff  will  investigate  any 
such  informaUon,  and.  if  Justified,  we  will 
hold  public  hearings  to  bring  out  the  facts. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
committee  is  not  interested  in  broad,  general 
attaclcs  on  or  defenses  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  and  Its  objectives.  That  subject  matter 
was  thoroughly  covered  In  the  first  session  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress  with  many  weeks  of 
hearings  and  debate.  What  we  are  interested 
In  are  specific,  factual  cases  of  unfairness 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  this  law. 
However,  in  line  with  our  previously  deter- 
mined policy,  we  will  not  Inject  ourselves  Into 
disputes  while  they  are  still  in  progress. 

One  of  the  duties  given  our  committee  was 
that  of  watching  the  operation  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  (Taft- 
Hartley).  We  have  considered  It  to  be  one 
of  our  most  important  functions. 

The  committee  staff  has  established  a 
liaison  with  every  department,  bureau,  and 
agency  having  anything  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  law.  We  have  thus 
kept  ourselves  informed  on  all  administra- 
tive rulings,  decisions,  and  actions.  The 
committee  has  met  with  the  heads  of  these 
agencies  at  various  times  and  inquired  into 
possible  problems  of  administration.  We 
are  obtaining  the  pleadings  and  following 
every  court  action  brought  imder  title  in 
of  the  new  law. 

We  have  visited  selected  Individual  plants 
In  various  Industries  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  discussed  labor-management  rela- 
tions history  and  present  bargaining  rela- 
tions with  employers  and  xmlon  representa- 
tives. 

All  this  has  been  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  new  law  has 
created  any  inequities  among  the  individual 
worker,  the  union,  and  management.  We 
want  to  know  whether  the  new  law  is  meet- 
ing Its  objectives.  So  far,  no  serious  difll- 
cultles  have  developed,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  act  appear  adequate  to  solve  problems 
arising  under  it. 

STABILIZATION  OF  COMMODITT  PRICES 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  167) 
to  aid  In  the  stabilization  of  commodity 
prices,  to  aid  in  further  stabilizing  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  What 
Is  the  further  desire  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
that  under  the  order  we  now  return  to 
the  pending  business,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 167. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167. 


Mr.  TAFT.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hatch 

Myers 

Baldwin 

Hawkea 

O'Conor 

Ball 

Bayden 

CDaniel 

Barkley 

Hickenlooper 

O'Mahoney 

Bricker 

Hill 

Overton 

Bridges 

Hoey 

Pepper 

Brooks 

Holland 

Reed 

Bushfield 

Ives 

Bevercomb 

But'er 

Jenner 

Robertson,  Va. 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson.  Wyo 

CaUi 

Johnston,  8.  C 

Russell 

Capehart 

Kem 

SaltonstaU 

Capper 

Kllgore 

Smith 

Chavez 

Knowlarul 

Sparkman 

Connaily 

Langer 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Lodge 

Taft 

Cordon 

McCarran 

Tay.or 

Donnell 

McCarthy 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Downey 

McClellan 

Thomas.  X7tah 

Dworxhak 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Eastland 

McGrath 

Umstead 

Ecton 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

EUender 

McMahon 

Watklns 

Ferguson 

Magnuson 

White 

Flanders 

Martin 

Wiley 

Pu!  bright 

Mavbank 

Williams 

George 

Millikln 

Wilson 

Green 

Moore 

Young 

Gurney 

Murray 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Eighty- 
six  Senators  have  answered  to  their 
names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

The  quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

The  first  amendment  was,  on  page  2, 
after  line  9,  to  strike  out: 

(2)  providing  for  the  marketing  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  at  weights  and  grades  that 
represent  the  most  efficient  utUization  of 
grain. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  2, 
line  13,  to  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert 
"(2)." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  2, 
in  line  16.  to  strike  out  "(4)''  and  Insert 
"(3)." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  3, 
line  10.  after  "Sec.  3",  to  insert  "(a)." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  3, 
beginning  in  line  14,  to  insert: 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers,  authority,  and  discretion  conferred 
upon  him  by  such  act  of  July  2,  1940,  as 
amended,  is  authorized  to  use  price  criteria 
in  the  licensing  of  exports,  either  by  giving 
preference  among  otherwise  comparable  ap- 
plications to  those  which  provide  for  the 
lowest  prices,  or,  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances, by  fixing  reasonable  mark-ups  In 
export  prices  over  domestic  ptices. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  3. 
line  22.  to  insert  in  the  subtitle,  after 
the  word  "facilities",  the  words  "and 
grain." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  3, 
line  23,  after  "Sec.  4"  to  insert  "(a)." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  4. 
after  line  5,  to  insert: 

(b)  Moth  withstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  title  m  of  the  Second  War  Powers 


Act,  liMS.  Is  hereby  revived  and  reenacted  for 
the  exercise  of  the  powers,  authority,  and 
discretion  conferred  on  the  President  by 
such  title  in  with  respect  to  the  use  of  grain 
for  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  for 
beverage  purposes.  The  authority  granted 
by  .this  subsection  shaU  expire  on  January 
81.  1948. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  insert  after  the  words  "distilled  spir- 
its", in  line  11,  the  words  "or  neutral 
spirits." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, although  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  accomplish  what  he 
wants  a  little  better  if  he  said  "for  the 
production  of  distilled  spirits  for  bever- 
age purposes,  including  neutral  spirits." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  is  such  a  tech- 
nical distinction  between  distilled  spirits 
used  as  a  beverage  and  neutral  spirits 
that;  no  one  is  ever  sure  that  he  has  the 
distinction  clearly. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Do  they  not  sometimes 
become  kindred  spirits? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Neutral  spirits  Is  not 
used  as  a  beverage  by  itself;  it  has  to  be 
blended  with  other  spirits  in  order  to  be 
drinkable. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
BLentucky. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  would 
it  be  agreeable  to  change  the  date  to 
March  1?  I  had  understood  that  it 
would  be  postponed  for  60  days  until 
hearings  could  be  held  on  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 

[Mr.  &LGORX]. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  knows  that 
the  date  was  fixed  by  the  committee.  I 
have  no  choice.  The  committee  thought 
that  was  as  long  as  it  ought  to  be 
until  a  better  opportunity  for  hearings 
could  be  had.  The  committee  thought 
it  would  be  very  arbitrary,  without 
hearings,  to  do  more  than  extend  the 
authority  for  the  shortest  possible  time 
until  hearings  could  be  held.  I  think  we 
had  better  leave  it  at  January  31,  1948. 
After  all,  hearings  can  be  held  in  a  hurry 
in  January,  and  the  authority  can  be 
extended  for  30  days  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  shut  down  ail  distilleries  and 
perhaps  put  people  out  of  work  is  a  very 
arbitrary  power.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
limited  strictly,  in  view  of  the  fact  ttiat 
no  hearings  have  been  held. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  merely  wanted  to 
make  the  suggestion  in  the  hope  that 
hearings  would  be  immediately  com- 
menced when  we  return. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  the  committee  amendment  on 
page  4.  line  11. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
are  no  further  committee  amendments. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments  to 
be  offered  to  the  joint  resolution? 
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ICr.    BARKLEY.    Mr.     Preside  i 
offer  the  foUoirin«  amendment: 

On  |MC«  3.  In  Un«  4.  kftcr  tb«  wort 
tnacn  "IMU*  regulations  and  order 
for  this  purpose  to  " 


I  think  probably  It  might  be 
able  to  offer  a  further  amendment, 
plementlng  that  one.  which  would 
out  subsections  (b>  and  (c)  of  sect  on  2; 
and  I  offer  as  a  substitute  theref o  r  new 
subsections  tb)   and  <c).  which  I 
ask  to  have  read  by  the  clerk. 

I  may  say  that  the  amendment  vhich 
I  offer  on  page  2.  namely,  to  ir\sert 
^words  "Issue  regulations  and  order ;. 


December  17 


•no-, 
snd 


4gree- 
im- 
strike 


shall 


the 
and 


for  this  purpose  to"  gives  the  Pre  sident 
more  power  than  merely  to  call  Ir  busi- 
ness and  consult  them  about  makir  g  vol- 
imtary  agreements  of  their  own.  [t  au- 
thorizes him  to  issue  regulations  and 
orders  with  respect  to  the  alloc  ktlons 
and  priorities  and  other  matters  dealt 
within  the  Joint  resolution,  and  thi  t  lan- 
guage is  implemented  by  writing  ih  new 
subsections  (b>  and  (O^  which  shall 
ask  to  have  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  reque  t  that 
all  the  amendments  to  which  be  )  as  re- 
ferred be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unaiimous 
consent  that  the  three  proposals  be  re- 
garded as  one  amendment  and  ht  voted 
on  en  bloc. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  ob  (ect  to 
that.  I  think  they  should  be  con:  idered 
and  voted  on  separately. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Then 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  tie  first 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senate  r  from 
Kentucky,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  CKXtr  Cluk.  On  page  2.  In  line 
4.  after  the  word  "to".  It  is  prop<  >sed  to 
Insert  "issue  regulations  and  orde  -s.  and 
for  this  purpo.se  to." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  f ron  i  Ken- 
tucky. 

Bfr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President  there 
is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  amendment  and  the  proposj  1  con- 
tained in  the  Joint  resolution  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  which  nerely 
authorizes  the  President  to  consu  t  with 
industry  in  regard  to  the  making  of  vol- 
untary agreements  between  varlo  iis  ele- 
ments of  busine^.  Industry,  and  a  rricul- 
ture,  which  agreements  are  latei  to  be 
approved  by  him.  if  elements  of  bi  siness. 
industry,  or  agriculture  make  them  and 
present  them  to  him.  If  such  agree- 
ments are  entered  into  and  presei  ited  to 
the  President  for  his  approval  or  disap- 
proval, and  If  he  approves  then,  the 
antitrust  laws  are  abrogated  or  n  illlfled 
or  relaxed  to  the  extent  covered  by  the 
agreements  he  approves.  If  for  a  ly  rea- 
son he  declines  to  approve  the  agree- 
ments, of  course  they  would  not  iecome 
effective.  But  this  measure  place  s  upon 
the  President  the  requirement  t  lat  he 
take  the  initiative,  that  he  canvas  s  busi- 
ness and  Industry  and  agriculture  to  de- 
termine whether  voluntary  agre  omenta 
ahall  t>e  entered  into.  He  is  not  x>  be  a 
party  to  the  agreements:  under  tl  e  Joint 
rcscdution  he  could  not  be  a  party  x)such 
an  agreement,  except  insofar  as  hi :  might 
approve  it  after  It  had  been  entei  ed  into 


by  Industry,  agricultxire.  or  business,  be- 
cause after  it  has  been  entered  into  it  is 
to  be  presented  to  him  for  his  approval. 
If  he  declines  to  approve  the  agreement. 
of  course  he  is  then  Subject  to  the  charge 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  business  voluntarily  to  agree 
upon    allocations,    priorities,    or    other 
matters  dealt  with  in  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion.   No  matter  how  obnoxious  those 
agreements  might  be  and  no  matter  how 
unfair  they  might  be  to  the  American 
people,  all  that  the  President  would  be 
authorized  to  do.  that  would  be  effective, 
would  be  either  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove  the   agreements.    The   language 
now  contained  in  the  Joint  resolution 
places  it  within  the  power  of  a  few  men 
in  Industry  or  business  to  bring  about 
agreements  that  would  nullify  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States;  or  if  the 
President  declines  to  agree  to  any.  such 
voluntary  arrangement,  he  subjects  him- 
self to  the  charge  that  he  is  seeking  to 
Interfere   with   these  voluntary  agree- 
ments. 

The  Joint  resolution  provides  that  the 
agreements  cannot  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  prices.  Even  though  an  agree- 
ment bringing  about  a  reduction  of  prices 
might  be  entered  into  between  industries 
or  businesses  or  agricultural  producers, 
the  President  is  prohibited  from  agreeing 
to  such  an  arrangement,  although  the 
whole  basis  or  foundation  of  the  proposed 
legislation  we  are  asked  to  consider  is  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  high  costs 
of  industry  and  production  in  the  United 
States.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  sky- 
rocketing of  prices,  we  would  not  be  here 
with  this  proposed  legislation  confront- 
ing us.  and  the  President  would  not  be 
asking  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  give  him  authority  to  control  alloca- 
tions and  priorities  and  prices  and  wages, 
according  to  his  recommendation  in  the 
message  he  delivered  to  the  Congress  on 
the  17th  day  of  November. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOMry.  Perhaps  I  did  not  im- 
derstand  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
because  his  back  was  toward  me;  but 
I  want  this  point  clarified,  for  I  am 
uncertain  about  it  in  my  mind:  Did  the 
Senator  suggest  that  big  business  would 
nullify  and  set  at  variance  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  they  cannot  do  such  a  thing 
if  the  President  objects?  He  is  the  eye 
of  the  needle:  he  is  the  door  through 
which  they  must  pass. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  said  the  President 
Is  required  either  to  approve  the  agree- 
ments under  which  the  antitrust  laws 
would  be  relaxed  or  he  is  charged  with 
undertakiiig  the  responsibility  of  nul- 
lifying those  agreements,  because  he  is 
compelled  either  to  approve  them — and 
thus  make  the  industries  involved  sub- 
ject to  a  relaxation  of  the  antitrust 
laws— or  to  disapprove  them.  I  said 
that  a  small  group  in  this  country — and 
we  know  that  some  200  concerns  control 
the  industries  of  the  United  States- 
would  make  the  agreements  which  would 
be  submitted  to  the  President  for  his 
approval  or  disapproval,  and  by  that  sort 
of  volunt^ay  action  on  their  part,  they 


might  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
antitrust  laws  would  be  enforced  or 
relaxed. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  But  the  President  could 
wipe  out  all  such  agreements  if  he  wished 
to  do  so;  could  he  not? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course  he  could:  I 
am  not  disputing  that  at  all.  The  point 
is  that  if  the  President  is  compelled  by 
this  measure,  if  it  is  enacted  into  law, 
to  institute  consultations  with  business 
in  order  to  bring  about  voluntary  agree- 
ments, he  would  automatically  and 
obviously  be  in  a  very  embarrassing  sit- 
uation, after  taking  the  initiative,  which 
he  is  required  to  do  by  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, if  he  found  it  impossible  to  approve 
such  an  agreement  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  any  group  of  business. 
Mr.  TOBEY.  Under  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion would  it  not  be  absolutely  imperative 
upon  big  business,  using  that  expression, 
before  they  take  any  steps  to  vitiate 
the  antitrust  laws,  to  get  the  approval 
of  the  President? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  they  have  to  get 
his  approval. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  So  we  localize  the  re- 
sponsibility with  him  to  say  "Yes"  or 
"No." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  president  Is  re- 
quired to  do  what  I  do  not  think  a 
President  has  ever  been  required  to  do 
before,  initiate  and  canvass  among  busi- 
nessmen the  question  whether  it  might 
be  possible  to  enter  into  volimtary  agree- 
ments. I  do  not  think  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  be  required 
to  huckster  around  businessmen  in  this 
country  to  determine  whether  they  will 
enter  into  a  voluntary  agreement  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Let  me  read  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  the  report,  very  briefly : 

Such  agreements  will  be  designed  to  limit 
inventories  and  to  authorize  priorities  with 
a  view  to  removing  bottlenecks  In  the  pro- 
duction of  vital  commodities.  If  It  appears 
that  voluntary  controls  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  specific:  problems,  the  committee  wUl 
consider  the  granting  of  additional  author- 
ity to  meet  such  particular  problems.  In  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  Congress  the  com- 
mittee Intends  to  continue  Its  study  of  the 
entire  program  and  to  explore  Its  potential 
consequences. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator,  and  then  I 
shall  take  my  seat,  that  I  share  with  him 
very  definitely  a  loathing,  an  aversion,  a 
hostility,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  to  any 
breach  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  this  coun- 
try. He  and  I  have  worked  together  be- 
fore on  similar  movements,  and  I  still 
feel  that  hostility.  The  only  thought  in 
my  mind  in  reporting  the  pending  meas- 
ure in  this  time  of  stress — and  it  is  a  time 
of  stress — was  that  it  might  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  that  the  President  should  have 
authority,  as  and  when  a  group  came  to 
him.  to  say,  "Yes;  I  will  suspend  the  anti- 
trust laws  for  60  or  90  days,  but  I  want 
to  see  what  you  are  doing."  That  was 
Mr.  Harriman's  suggestion,  the  Senator 
will  remember. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    No. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  same  provisions 
found  in  the  pending  measure  were  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Harrlman. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
taken about  that.  The  Harriman  rec- 
ommendations   are    embodied    In    an 
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amendment  I  shall  offer  as  a  companion 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  TOBEY.   Was  not  the  general  idea 
the  same? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    There  was  the  same 
general  idea,  except  that  the  Harriman 
proposal  was  that  the  President  should 
be  given  the  power  to  impose  the  alloca- 
tions and  the  priorities,  but  having  in 
mind  also  the  making  of  an  effort  be- 
tween the  Government  and  business  to 
bring  about  voluntary  agreements  which 
would  make  possible,  it  may  be.  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purpose  without  the 
necessity  for  mandatory  orders  or  regu- 
lations.  The  difference  is  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  give  the  President 
the  power  to  do  that  rather  than  wait  for 
Congress    to    reassemble    and    decide 
whether  it  will  give  him  the  power  on  the 
basis  of  failure  of  v-olimtary  agreements. 
Mr.    TOBEY.    One    more    question. 
Can  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  con- 
ceive of  any  situation  in  this  country  in 
which,  in  his  mature  judgment,  it  would 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  bend,  or  sus- 
pend, or  lift  for  a  brief  period  of  time, 
the  antitrust  laws  for  the  common  good? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    No,  I  cannot.    I  have 
always  been  an  advocate  of  the  strictest 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
during  my  years  of  service  In  the  Houses 
of  Congress  I  voted  for  and  urged  the 
passage  of  legislation  strengthening  the 
antitrust  laws.    It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  help  write  the  Federal  trade  law,  in 
the  Wilson  administration,  setting  up 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  vote 
for  the  Clayton  antitrust  law.  and  all  the 
laws  which  have  been  passed  strength- 
ening the  original  antitrust  law.    I  think 
it  is  only  in  the  rarest  of  circumstances. 
and  the  most  extreme  situations,  that 
there  should  be  any  relaxation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  anti-trust  laws.    But 
I  think  the  power  to  relax  the  laws  should 
go  along  with  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  some  agency 
or  department  designated  by  him,  to  de- 
termine that  there  should  be  allocations 
and  priorities,  and  have  the  power  to 
Impose  them  If  there  shall  be  a  lack  of 
voluntary  cooperation,  or  if  any  volun- 
tary effort  should  be  imsuccessful. 

My  point  is  that  I  do  not  think  we 
should  try  out  the  voluntary  system  first 
and  then  wait  for  Congress  to  return 
and  pass  a  mandatory  law.  as  seems  to 
be  indicated  now,  because  no  one  knows 
when  Congress  will  take  action.  I  think 
It  would  be  l)etter  for  us  to  do  well  at 
this  time  what  we  have  to  do,  or  do  It* 
within  a  reasonable  time,  than  to  take 
a  half  bite  out  of  the  cherry  and  await 
the  pleasure  of  Congress  in  strengthen- 
ing the  law.  If  it  Is  found  not  to  be  work- 
able, 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  realizes,  docs 
he  not,  that  his  amendment  would 
change  completely  the  whole  nature  of 
the  joint  resolution?  He  now  seeks  to 
Impose  compulsory  controls  over  every 
Industry  In  the  United  States,  to  pre- 
scribe allocations,  to  prescribe  priorities, 
and  the  embodiment  of  his  proposal  in 
the  joint  resolution  would  make  it  abso- 
lutely Impossible  to  pass  the  measure  be- 
fore Christmas. 


Bflr.  BAREXEY.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  I  am  not  sure  that  even  the  milk 
and  water  proposition  we  are  now  con- 
sidering will  pass  before  Christmas. 
There  is  no  assurance  of  that.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  cannot  give  us  any  assur- 
ance of  that. 

Mr,  TAFT.  That  Is  true,  but  I  tlUnk 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  it  may 
pass. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  I  think  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  In  dealing  with  this 
problem  should  do  a  thorough  Job,  and 
it  might  well  wait  until  a  few  days  after 
Christmas  rather  than  pass  something 
hastily  in  order  to  be  able  to  go  back 
home  and  say,  "Look  what  I  have  done 
as  a  Christmas  gift."  It  is  a  phony 
Christmas  gift. 

Mr.  TAPT.  In  presenting  the  Joint 
resolution.  I  stated  very  clearly  that  if 
the  minority  wished  to  block  it.  it  was  in 
their  power  to  do  so,  and  if  they  think 
they  must  have  all  power  or  nothing, 
they  have  It  in  their  power  to  block  the 
measure  at  this  session.  The  main  ques- 
tion will  then  be  debated  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  stated  to  the  Sen- 
ator and  to  the  Senate  this  morning  that 
the  minority  had  no  desire  to  block  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution;  but 
that  did  not  mean  that  we  are  required 
to  accept  it  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee, or  from  the  pen  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  We  are  offering.  In  good 
faith,  amendments  which  we  think  will 
strengthen  the  measure.  If  the  Senate 
votes  them  down,  it  has  that  privilege. 
If  they  are  adopted  and  the  measure  goes 
to  the  House,  and  the  House  will  not  ac- 
cept the  amendments,  that  is  their  privi- 
lege and  responsibility. 

Mr.  TAPT.  There  is  no  question  of 
the  right  of  the  Senator  to  offer  any 
amendment  and  to  have  It  voted  on.  but 
the  particular  proposal  he  has  made  at- 
tempts to  change  the  entire  character  of 
the  Joint  resolution,  and  Impose  com- 
pulsory allocations  and  compulsory  pri- 
orities, to  give  the  Government  power 
to  cut  down,  let  us  say,  the  percentage 
of  milling  In  grain,  to  regulate  every 
flour-milling  industry  In  the  United 
States,  to  regulate  every  Industry  in  the 
United  States,  to  set  up  a  large  bureau- 
cratic control,  to  do  everything  the  War 
Production  Board  did  during  the  war,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
amendment,  but  I  wished  to  point  out 
that  It  does  not  propose  merely  a  slight 
change  in  the  joint  resolution,  but  it 
would  completely  change  the  whole  fim- 
damental  approach  we  have  made. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  would  change  the 
measure  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi- 
dent, along  with  the  authority  to  try  out 
a  voluntary  system,  could  also  bring 
about  a  compulsory  system.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  I  am  not  seeking  to 
deceive  the  Senate  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
amendment.  It  embodies  what  the 
President  asked  for— it  was  his  recom- 
mendation— and  we  are  seeking  to  carry 
out  his  purpose  so  far  as  we  can,  not  com- 
pletely, because,  as  I  have  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  although  I  Intro- 
duced yesterday  a  price-control  bill 
which  had  been  prepared  under  the  su- 
pervision erf  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
acting  with  other  members  of  the  Cabi- 


net, I  have  no  purpose  to  offer  it  today 
as  a  substitute  for  or  as  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  measure.  But  we  do  feel 
that  if  we  are  to  pass  a  measure  now.  It 
should  have  some  teeth  In  It.  It  should 
hold  out  some  hope  that  the  American 
people  would  receive  some  relief  from  the 
intolerable  burdens  they  are  sustaining 
by  reason  of  high  prices  and  Increasing 

prices.  

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CMAHONEY.    It  occurs  to  me  to 
add  to  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  said  that  the  amendment  he  has  just 
offered  brings  the  Joint  resolution  as  it 
came  from  the  committee  into  harmony 
with  itself.    As  it  has  been  reported  and 
recommended  by  the  committee,  in  sec-    ' 
tion  3  it  extends  the  Export  Control  Act,    ' 
and  gives  the  Government  mandatory 
authority  to  regulate  exports.   In  section  j 
4  the  joint  resolution  extends  the  power 
to  allocate  transportation  facilities,  and 
gives  to  the  ODT  an  additional  period 
within  which  it  may  compel  the  owners 
of  transportation  facilities  to  follow  c«it 
the  orders  of  the  Government. 

The  power  to  control  exports  is  con- 
ferred in  order  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest.   The  power  to  allocate  transpor- 
tation facilities  Is  recommended  by  the 
committee  to  serve  the  public  interest. 
The  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  offers  merely  adds  that  the 
same  philosophy  which  is  applied  to  the 
right  of  private  citizens  to  export,  and 
to  the  right  of  owners  of  transportation 
facilities  to  use  their  facilities  In  their 
own  way.  should  be  extended  to  those 
commodities  which  are  in  short  supply. 
Ttiere  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  logic 
or  in  principle,  and  certainly  no  difference 
in  service  to  the  public  interest,  between 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  two  provisions 
which  have  been  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  thank  him  for  that 
addition.  In  other  words,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  law,  which  expires  on  the 
28th  of  February,  we  are  providing  the 
President  and  the  Government  with  ab- 
solute power  to  do  whatever  may  be 
thought  best  In  the  Interests  of  cur  econ- 
omy. We  supposed  It  had  something  to 
do  with  our  foreign  policy,  but  that  Is 
left  out  of  the  measure.  With  regard  to 
every  exporter  In  the  United  States,  he 
is  offered  an  opportunity,  or  even  re- 
quired to  «iter  Into  voluntary  agree- 
ments with  other  exporters.  He  is 
placed  under  the  mandatory  control  of 
the  Government,  if  he  Is  going  to  send 
something  outside  the  United  States. 
The  railroad  company  or  the  steamship 
company  or  any  other  transportation 
company  that  may  transport  his  com- 
modity from  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  toiiie  shores  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  loaded  on  boats,  is  likewise  under 
the  mandatory  power  of  the  Government. 
But  It  Is  left  purely  to  the  good  will  and 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  all  the  In- 
dustries of  the  United  States  to  get  to- 
gether in  a  sort  of  mass  meeting,  and  de- 
cide whether  they  will  pass  a  resolution 
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acting  with  other  members  of  the  Cabi-      cide  whether  they  wm  pass  a  resomuon 
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embodying  some  sort  of  agreemei  t  cct- 
erlng  aome  article  in  domestic  prdduc- 
tiOQ  or  tome  article  in  domesti ;  con- 
sumption which  may  have  some  effect 
upon  domesUc  production  which  agree- 
ment they  will  put  on  the  doori  eps  of 
the  President,  and  require  him  eljher  to 
approve  it  or  to  disapprove  it. 

Mr.  074AHONEY.  I  sugijest  Ito  the 
Senator  that  it  does  not  even  lea^  e  it  to 
all  the  Indastrles  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  leave  this  Judgment  ab(  ut  the 
allocation  of  commodities  in  sho  t  sup 
ply.  such  as  steel  or  tin.  to  the  Juc  sment 
of  the  dominant  corporations  wh  ch  are 
■mnling  to  control  the  rconony.  It 
MMNinU  to  a  delegation  of  the  p<  wcr  of 
OmfrtM  to  regulate  commerce  to  the 
monopolistic  groups  in  our  econor  >y. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Thcorellctll/.  the 
lar^uitRp  would  Irave  it  to  indualty  as  • 
whol«\  but  at  a  matter  of  practlcu  opera- 
Uon  It  would  leave  It  to  only  a  U  w 

Mr.  TAin*.  Mr.  Prealdcnt.  +11  tht 
Senator  ylrirt? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.    To  a  few.  with    he  ap- 

KnA  of  th«  President  of  the  United 
tM. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Oh.  yei:  X  under- 
•tard  that. 

Mr.  TAPr.  There  la  no  lmpo«  lion  on 
the  President  of  any  burden  to  bo  around 
and  beg  indu.'tries.  Today,  thv  3>  pnrt- 
mcnt  of  Commerce  is  contactlnj  indua- 
tries  to  reach  agreements  of  th  s  Ictnd 
They  have  been  doing  it  stoadll'  Sec- 
retary Harriman  testified  to  the  f  ict  that 
he  had  been  trying  voluntary  (ontrols. 
and  that  he  hoped  to  carry  thro  jgh  the 
whole  program  on  the  basis  of  vt  luntary 
controls,  except  that  he  wanted  power 
here  and  there.  There  is  noth  ng  new 
in  the  propa-al  now  made.  Th ;  Presi- 
dent is  not  placed  in  any  ignoninious 
position.    Secretary  Harriman  s  lid: 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce  we  have 
been  maklBf  use  of  the  Industry  Advisory 
CommittMs  nt  up  In  the  war.  Th  >se  com- 
mittee* eo  far  have  been  of  great  ?a  ue  to  ua 
In  bringing  to  v.a  the  experience  an  1  Itnowl- 
edge  of  the  tnduatry.  They  aenre  a  i  a  valu- 
able forum  for  discussion  of  the  )roblem« 
facing  us.  In  addition  to  suggesting  alterna- 
tive solutions  which  may  be  bet  er  than 
those  we  have  devised,  cm-  sugges  Ing  Im- 
provements These  meetings  have  he  great 
advantage  of  setting  before  Indu  itry  the 
problem  facing  us  and  of  obUini  ng  their 
cooperation  and  assistance  In  carrying  out 
otir  prcgram. 
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There  Is  nothing  In  the  bill 
the  provision  that  that  kind 
may  go  on.  and  if  an  agreement 
reached.  It  may  be  made 

When    the    Setuitor    suggested 
morning    that,    as    the 
phrased,  in  some  way  It  did  not 
President  quite  the  power  to 
inlUative  and  call  the  parties 
Z  was  perfectly  wUllng  to  give 
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essential. I  say  no  such  powers  should 
be  granted:  but  certainly  they  should 
not  be  granted  unless  after  extensive 
hearings  on  such  a  proposal.  There 
have  been  no  such  hearings.  The  pow- 
ers should  not  be  granted  imless  the 
people  who  are  to  be  subjected  to  them 
could  have  the  right  and  opportunity 
to  testify  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  not  only  am  I  op- 
posed to  the  proposal,  but  whether  for 
it  or  not,  I  certainly  would  be  opposed 
to  enacting  It  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
current  session. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Would  th»  Senator 
pleatc  explain  what  power  and  authority 
would  bo  conferred  under  hll  amend- 
m  ni.  and  possibly  give  ua  soma  exam- 
plpM  of  what  the  rrcatdtnt  might  do  un- 
der paragraph  2.  on  pane  2,  line  13? 

Thf  PRISIDCNT  pro  tempore.  Tho 
amcndmenu  of  tho  Senator  ttotw  Ken- 
tucky have  not  bMB  rtad.  OqN  ht  de- 
sire to  have  thrm  road  for  tht  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate? 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Th«y  art  not  now 
before  tht  Senate.  Tho  Senator  from 
Ohio  objected  to  their  being  oonsldcrcd 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  TAPr.  The  first  ont  ^la  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  first  one.  the 
one  Just  referred  to,  on  page  2,  is  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  question  Is  with 
regard  to  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate  at  the  moment.  Will  the  able 
Senator  from  Kent  ucky  read  or  Interpret 
his  amendment  in  the  light  of  paragraph 
2.  on  page  2.  line  13? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  I  ask  that  copies  of 
the  other  amendments  be  made  while  we 
are  discussing  this  one.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  practicable  or  not.  It 
could  only  be  done,  I  suppose,  by  the  use 
of  the  typewriter.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
amendments  could  be  printed. 

In  response  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, let  me  say  that  I  am  not  seeking 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  voluntary 
agreements.  I  recognize  that  there  may 
be  feasible  agreements  that  can  be  en- 
tered into  under  the  encouragement  of 
the  Government.  Of  course,  If  industry 
had  wanted  to  do  it,  it  could  have  done 
It.  except  for  the  possibility  that  parties 
mi^ht  enter  into  an  agreement  that 
would  be  a  violation  gf  the  antitrust  laws. 
Therefore  I  suppose  they  have  been  a 
little  tender-footed  in  regard  ta  entering 
into  agreements  which  might  be  inter- 
preted as  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
What  I  am  seeking  to  do  by  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  combine  the  mandatory  power 
and  the  voluntrrry-asrecmcnt  method. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  other  words,  if 
Industry  Is  unable  to  acrce.  (toes  it  idvt 
the  President  the  right  and  power  to 
compel  compliance,  under  paragraph  2. 
referred  to  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  would  empower  the 
President  to  i&sue  orders  and  regulations 
with  reference  to  priorities  and  alloca- 
tions, in  the  absence  of  any  voluntary 
agreement.  In  other  words,  if  he  con- 
sulted Industry,  as  piovided  in  the  bill. 


with  a  view  to  trying  to  arrive  at  an 
equitable  agreement  which  would  really 
bring  some  public  relief,  and  If  it  were 
Impossible  to  bring  about  such  an  agree- 
ment, then  under  this  amendment,  the 
President  would  have  the  power,  by  order 
or  regulation,  to  bring  about  allocations, 
priorities,  and  so  forth,  which  he  would 
not  have  the  right  to  do  imder  the  Joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Would  It  give  the 
President  the  right  to  deny  materials  to 
a  given  Industry,  or  to  a  given  factory? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  can  corjure  up  some  Impossibility, 
Mr.  CAPEHART,  No;  I  am  very  sin- 
cere. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Whenever  general 
power  Is  given  to  anybody,  everything 
is  Included  thnt  nilitht  be  done  under  it. 
Nobody  would  conccivo  that  any  PveiU 
dent  of  tho  United  Statri  would  arbitrar- 
ily or  caprldoui  ly  deny  to  any  InKliiu- 
tlon  an  allocallou  of  toods.  but  that  hai 
been  done  by  private  Induxtry,  by  ^ay  ot 
a  denial  of  supplier  to  IndusUiM  in  thli 
country,  because  they  dcsli>ed  to  chan- 
nel thoie  luppllcs  to  lome  ether  com- 
pany which  xvan  a  favorite  of  thclri.  or 
which  ihcy  desired  to  have  favored  over 
another  company.  It  li  Impc^nible  to 
write  any  general  power  Into  any  law 
which  will  not  bo  su-ccpUble  of  some 
imagined  foolish  exercise  by  the  author- 
ity upon  whlclrlt  is  confcired.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  assumed  that  any  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Sialcs,  regardless  of 
his  politics,  would,  out  of  malice,  caprice. 
or  for  any  other  reason,  arbitrarily  deny 
to  any  plant,  or  company,  or  community, 
materials  which  it  needed  in  order  to 
favor  some  other ,  community  or 
institution. 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  Then,  under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  we  would  be  giv- 
ing the  President  the  power,  if  he  cared 
to  use  it — arid  the  Senator  says,  of 
course,  that  he  would  use  it  fairly  and 
equitably,  and  I  am  not  questioning  that 
at  the  moment — to  allocate  all  materials, 
to  establish  priorities  on  all  materials  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  designate  who 
should  receive  the  priorities  and  who 
should  not.    I3  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  would  authorize 
the  President' to  exercise  the  authority 
proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  him 
under  the  pending:  measure,  which  he 
would  exercise  and  have  the  power  to  ex- 
ercise with  regard  to  transportation. 
Under  that  authority  he  cotild  take  all 
the  railroad  cars  of  the  country,  if  he  saw 
fit  to  do  so,  and  allocate  them  to  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  or  to  one  industry. 
and  thereby  deny  other  lndU5;irlcs  the 
right  to  use  transportation.  He  has  not 
done  so.  He  would  not  do  ro.  He  might, 
imder  the  authority  propo.ied  .0  be  given 
him  with  respect  to  exports  do  the  same 
arbitrary  thing.  He  ha^i  not  done  so. 
Re  will  not  do  so.  But  the  authority 
given  in  the  amendment  over  allocation 
for  domestic  purposes  is  no  greater  than 
is  proposed  to  be  given  him  in  the  bill  for 
allocation  of  exports,  and  no  greater 
than  proposed  to  be  given  him  over 
transportation  facilities  for  both  export 
and  domestic  business. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  might  add  the 
three  or  fotir  words  to  the  paragraph. 
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"and  to  set  prices,'*  and  then  we  would 
have  a  100-percent  price-control  bill, 
plus  a  100-percent  allocation  bill,  plus  a 
100-percent  priority  bill;  would  we  not? 
Mr.  BAREOLEY.  The  Senator  can  add 
anything  he  wants  to,  and  I  suppose  it 
would  carry  whatever  authority  he  has 
in  his  mind.  I  am  not  offering  a  price 
amendment.  I  had  no  purp|Ose  to  offer 
it  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing,  if  It  were  possible  to  write  it 
briefly,  to  amend  his  amendment  so  it 
would  give  the  President  authority  to 
take  the  proposed  actions  if  in  his  opinion 
they  were  directed  to  the  increase  of 
production  in  a  specific  field? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  spell  that  out  in 
the  language.  He  would  have  that  au- 
thority anyway. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator's  thought  Is  that  the  President 
will  use  this  power,  if  we  give  it  to  him,  to 
increaite  production. 

Mr.  BARKLIY.  If  there  were  a  short- 
tie  of  production  in  an  essential,  basic 
article,  which  was  needed  in  this  country, 
the  President,  by  making  tl locations 
could  bring  about  tn  advantageous  in- 
creuo  of  such  production  without  un- 
necessarily hampering  some  other  pro- 
duction or  some  other  community.  He 
would  have  the  power  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  One  other  question. 
Would  an  example  of  what  the  President 
might  do  be  to  allocate  materials  and 
give  priority  to.  let  us  say.  the  farm  ma- 
chinery manufacturers?  Is  that  the 
thought?  It  Is  not  quite  clear  to  me  how 
prices  are  going  to  be  controlled,  under 
the  Senator's  amendment,  or  even  by 
paragraph  (2)  In  section  2.  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  such  provisions  are  going 
to  bring  down  prices  and  how  they  are 
going  to  control  prices. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  joint  resolution  aa  reported  by  the 
committee,  or  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  will  materially  affect  prices.  The 
committee  has  taken  pains  to  provide 
that  no  agreement  fixing  prices  can  be 
entered  Into  or  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent; so  that  is  out.  But  there  might  be 
an  indirect  effect  upon  prices  by  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  means  of 
production,  and  by  Increasing  the  pro- 
duction in  fields  where  there  is  a  short- 
age. That  might  of  course  Indirectly 
'  affect  prices,  and  undoubtedly  would  af- 
fect them. 

This  Is  not,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  a 
price-control  measure.  It  is  not  so  in- 
tended by  the  authors.  I  am  not  seek- 
ing to  make  it  a  price-control  bill.  I 
introduced  a  price-control  bill  yesterday, 
one  which  was  prepared  and  transmitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency in  line  with  a  general  request 
made  by  those  who  had  been  before  the 
committee  to  present  some  concrete 
proposition.  There  have  been  no  hear- 
ings upon  that  bill  and  it  U  entitled  to 
Tery  careful  consideration  and  study. 
Therefore.  I  am  not  pressing  It  now,  as  I 
might  want  to  make  some  changes  in 
It  myself  after  further  consideration 
and  further  hearings.  So  the  bill  is  not 
a  price-control  bill  directly. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
best  Judgment  that  the  Congress  at  the 


moment  would  be  much  better  off  if  it 
would  delay  taking  any  action  on  any 
single  angle  of  the  subject  until  such 
time  a5  it  can  study  the  entire  problem? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  I  do  not  think 
the  Congress  should  postpone  action  on 
anything  until  it  can  act  on  everything. 
There  are  two  proposals  in  the  bill  which 
are  part  of  the  President's  program,  and 
recommended  by  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  That  is 
one -fifth  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion. It  Is  a  little,  not  much,  and  may 
not  be  very  effective.  But  I  would  not 
advocate  that  Congress  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  all  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  until  It  can  work 
out  the  last  one.  because  what  we  can 
do  now  by  legislation,  if  it  is  helpful, 
ought  to  be  done.  We  can  take  up  the 
other  proposals  when  we  return  In  Jan- 
uary and  have  an  opportunity  to  give  ftUl 
consideration  to  them. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Would  the  able 
Senator  be  willing  to  freese  all  prices  at 
their  present  celling  until  we  can  work 
out  the  problem  In  its  entirety? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  I  think  that  U 
a  subject  which  needs  careful  study  and 
hearings,  an  well  as  the  question  of  prices 
itself.  I  would  not  want  to  commit  my- 
Mlf  now  to  the  Senator's  proposal  as 
made  the  other  dny.  to  fn^oze  everything; 
prices,  wages,  and  everything  else. 

Mr  CAPEHART.    It  did  not  inchlde 
wages. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    It  did  not? 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    No;  It  did  not  in- 
clude wages. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Even  so.  I  do  not 
think  Congress  today,  or  this  week,  could 
deal  with  that  proposal. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  further  question? 
Mr  BARKLEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  the  Senator 
is  asking  Congress  to  do — which  may  be 
perfectly  all  right— is  to  place  In  the 
power  of  the  President  the  right  to  con- 
trol all  materials  of  every  description  in 
America,  the  right  to  allocate  all  mate- 
rials, and  the  right  to  allocate  them  to 
whomever  he  pleases,  without  any  dec- 
laration of  principle  that  the  powers 
must  be  used  for  the  specific  purposes 
of  either  Immediately  reducing  the 
price  or  increasing  production  of  specific 
commodities.  The  Senator  is  proposing 
to  repose  In  the  President  broad  powers 
to  allocate  materials,  and  to  set  up  a 
priority  system,  without  it  being  directed 
to  any  specific  purpose  other  than  sim- 
ply to  the  purpose  of  controls.  I  should 
like  to  have  someone  give  me  an  exam- 
ple of  how  one  single  priority  might 
increase  production  in  America  and 
might  do  something  toward  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  living.  I  fall  to  see  how  it 
can  do  so. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  it  a 
businessman.  He  has  been  In  the  man- 
ufacturing business.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator himself  can  think  of  numerous  in- 
stances In  which  production  within  a  cer- 
tain line  of  business  might  be  Increased  If 
the  President  had  authority  to  deal  with 
the  materials  going  Into  production,  sim- 
ilar to  the  authority  which  he  is  given 
under  the  Joint  resolution  in  dealing  with 
transportation.  There  is  now  no  less 
need  for  the  authority  to  allocate  the 


steel  prodiKts  of  the  cotmtry  than  there 
is  to  allocate  railroad  transportation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  agree  with  that 
I  was  talking  about  allocating  raw  mate- 
rials, for  example,  to  the  farm-machinery 
manufacturers,  to  the  fertilizer  manu- 
facturers, for  the  specific  purpose  of 
growing  more  food.    I  will  agree  to  allo- 
cation of  raw  materials  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  production.    But  the  Con- 
gress in  this  instance,  if  we  accept  the 
Senator's  amendment  and  pass  the  Joint 
resolution  with  the  amendment  in  it,  is 
simply  turning  the  ball  of  wax  over  to  the 
President  and  saying.  "Now  you  may  allo- 
cate materials  in  any  way  you  see  fit 
You  may  control  all  inventories,  and  you 
can  do  Just  as  you  please."    He  would 
have  JU8t  as  much  power  as  he  had  during 
the  war. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  1  see  no  difference  in 
principle  between  authorirlng  the  Presi- 
dent to  allocate  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  products  that  are  in  short  sup- 
ply and  allocatini  the  transportation 
facilities  over  which  they  s re  to  be  trans- 
ported. I  see  no  difference  whatever  In 
principle  between  thoee  two  things.  Of 
course,  the  President  can,  under  any  gen- 
eral authority,  do  all  the  things  the  Sena- 
tor has  spoken  of.  But  It  has  either  got 
to  bo  done  that  way.  or  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  spell  out,  material  by  material, 
commodity  by  commodity,  what  it  is  he 
hnn  authority  to  allocate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  Kuk  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  a  question.  Is  It  not 
necessary  in  this  progrsun  to  have  some 
leadership?  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  natural  one  to  exercise  lead- 
ership in  this  situation.  These  agree- 
ments will  probably  not  be  reached  in  a 
town -meeting  style  of  conference.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  these  consultations 
the  President,  not  by  arbitrary  action, 
but  by  persuasion  and  representation 
to  the  various  interests,  might  exert  a 
very  great  Influence  on  what  they  do 
looking  toward  agreements.  The  fact 
that  he  has  a  little  authority  might  f  acUI- 
tate  the  procedure  very  much. 

It  is  said  that  we  must  not  do  any- 
thing to  prices.  When  we  control  trans- 
portation we  affect  prices.  When  we 
control  exports  abroad  we  affect  jH-Ices, 
because  the  more  exports  are  cut  down 
the  more  it  will  contribute  to  the  lower- 
ing of  prices  here  at  home.  So  It  seems 
to  me  that  If  we  are  to  get  anywhe:  e  with 
this  program  we  must  vest  a  very  large 
authority  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  consxUtants^  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  various  other 
agencies.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  want  to  destroy  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country.  He  wants  us  to  get 
along  at  living  prices.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  entirely  \n  order. 
Something  of  the  kind  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  do  anything  more 
than  hand  out  a  campaign  document  in 
an  effort  to  show  that  we  have  done  a 
great  thing  for  the  economy  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  Suppose  that  under  the 
blU  as  it  is  drawn  the  President  calls  a 
eonfetence.    He    takes    the    initiaUve. 
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and  caa  be  JMUBtd  In  time  ol 
•hul  down  aoy  Industry  he  thinks 


war.  to      agreement,    in  otner  woras,  ii  ne  con- 
non-     suited  industry,  as  provided  la  the  bill. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.    We  might  add  the 
three  or  four  words  to  the  paragraph. 
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which  he  Is  lequlied  to  da    He  cais  the 

Tarlous  representatives  of  industry  x>  the 

White  Hou5e.  and  they  meet  am    talk 

the  situation  orer.    He  urges  th<m  to 

enter  into  voluntary  agreements  U  r  the 

■Bpwtlno  of  matdlali  vhich  ae  in 

diovt  flxpply.  and  for  tbdr  Judiciou ;  and 

fair  distribution.  In  order  to  ai(    the 

of  the  American  people,  with 

indirect  effect  there  may  >e  oo 

Let  us  stippose  that  the  coq> 

leei.  eonsult.  and  make  spe<  ches. 

tlMt  BO  one  is  wUllog  to  tak »  the 

Initiative  In  deciding  what  shall  be  done. 

Suppose  the  conference  breaks  up  irith- 

out  any  agreement.    The  Presiden  t  has 

oJled  them  together  In  a  fuUle  efl  >rt  to 

bfflDf    about    a    volunUry    agree  nent. 

Tbey  have  disbanded.  Uke  the  L(  ndon 

Onpference  of  FocciCB  Ministers,  w  Lhout 

dolBf  anything,  and  onder  the  ter  ns  of 

the  measure  which  we  are  now  con  ider- 

taK  the  Presldeait  wm  has  no  pof  er  to 

relieve  the  sitaatlan. 

It  Is  In  that  sltuatloQ  that  the  ^resi- 
dent ought  to  have  authorttj.  He  Disht 
Beter  exercise  it.  but  be  ought  to  have 
It  to  that  tf  by  persuaidon  and  coo:  lUta- 
Uoa  In  the  effort  to  bring  about  a  v  alun- 
tary  agreement  he  is  not  siiccessf  il.  he 
will  have  that  power  in  Instants  m 
which  it  ought  to  be  exercised  to  >nng 
•boot  aOoeatlOBs  and  priorities,  sc  that 
there  may  be  an  equitable  distrtbut  on  of 
Bwterials  necessary  to  the  Annrlcan 
economy. 

Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  President,  wi  I  the 

Senator  yieW? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LODGE.  I  should  like  to  as  t  the 
Senator  a  question,  in  the  spirit  o  get- 
ting Information,  and  not  with  an]  idea 
of  arguing  the  merits  of  the  amend  nent. 
I  am  simply  trying  to  find  out  whi  t  the 
amendment  would  do. 

I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that 
in  his  opinion  the  amendment  uould 
not  authorize  price  control  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  was  sincere  wh<n  he 
made  that  statement.  However.  I  have 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  bul  et  In 
the  pistol,  even  though  the  proponi  nt  of 
the  amendment  does  not  think  it  is  ;here 
This  Is  why  I  think  so: 

The  Senator's  amendment  woulc  give 
the  Pre:>ident  the  power  to  issue  re  rula- 
tlons  and  orders.  For  what  pur  wse? 
'To  aid  in  stabilizing  the  economy  ( f  the 
United  States."  That  might  reiulre 
price  control  and  rationing.  'To  a  Id  tn 
curbing  inflationary  tendencies."  Fhat 
might  Justify  price  control  and  ra  Jon- 
ing.  "To  promote  the  orderly  and  iqul- 
table  distribution  of  goods  and  faclli  ies.** 
That  certainly  might  require  price  con- 
trol and  rationing.  So  I  s!^  the  S  ena- 
tor.  simply  as  a  matter  of  InXomu  tion. 
whether  his  amendment  actually  does 
BOi  authorise  price  control.  Per  laps 
we  should  have  it.  but  we  should  know 
what  we  are  doing.  1 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  can  offer  an  analogy  to  that  situs  Uon. 
The  committee  reported  an  amend  aent 
authorizing  the  President  to  contro 
use  of  grain  for  the  manufacture  of 
tiOed  liquors,  and  we  amended 

adding    neutral    qiirits.    There    id  

authority  on  his  part  to  prohibit  thi  use 
of  grain.  The  amendment  does  no  say 
•nything  about  flzlnc  the  price.    He 


the 

dls- 

by 

an 


may  restrict  the  use  of  grain,  as  he  has 
done  heretofore,  but  no  price  was  ever 
fixed  on  the  grain  used  by  distillers  or 
other  manufacturers  of  liquor.  The 
mere  power  to  allocate  goods  where 
needed,  or  to  restrain  their  use  where 
they  may  not  be  needed,  carries  no  im- 
plication as  to  the  flxing  of  prices. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment relates  to  section  1. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  know;  but  I  was 
citing  the  other  amendment  as  an 
analogy,  showing  the  conferring  of  pow- 
er which  has  no  price-fixing  implica- 
tions. 

Mr.  LODGE.  But  section  1  of  the 
Joint  resohiUon  specifically  refers  to 
stabilizing  the  economy,  curbing  Infla- 
tionary tendencies,  and  prompting 
equitable  distribution.  The  Senator's 
amendment  relates  specifically  to  sec- 
tion 1.  That  is  where  I  think  price  con- 
trol and  rationing  could  be  authorized. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  do  it.  but  we  ought 
to  know  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  It 
carries  the  remote  implication  that  there 
would  be  price  fixing  in  any  order  or 
regulation  the  President  might  issue. 
The  allocation  of  goods,  even  under 
voluntary  agreements,  might  indirectly 
affect  prices  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  LODGE.    How  about  rationing? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  AllocaUon  is  a  form 
of  rationing,  except  that  it  Is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  done  at  the  consumer  level. 
The  power  to  allocate  goods  among  man- 
ufacturers is  the  power  to  ration  them, 
in  a  sense,  although  it  is  different  termi- 
nology. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  his  amendment  would  authorize  the 
rationing  of  meat,  for  example? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  On  that  point.  I  think  the 
purposes  of  section  1  are  limited  by  the 
three  provisions,  so  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  his  amendment  probably  would 
not  affect  prices.  However.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  under  the  regulations  and 
orders  providing  for  priority  and  alloca- 
tion of  scarce  commodities  which  bas- 
ically affect  the  cost  of  living  it  would 
authorize  compulsory  rationing. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  so,  be- 
cause the  use  of  the  words  "cost  of  liv- 
ing" Is  a  description  of  the  articles  which 
may  be  allocated.  It  identifies  them  in  a 
general  way — tirticles  which  are  essen- 
tial. \1tal.  or  basic  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  in  the  cost  of  production.  Those  are 
the  articles  wh  ch  he  may  allocate.  But 
the  mere  allocation  of  those  articles,  be- 
cause they  fall  in  that  category,  does  not 
authorize  him  to  fix  prices  upon  them. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  was  on  the  word  "allo- 
cation" that  the  entire  rationing  system 
of  this  country  was  based  during  the  war. 
There  never  vtjs  a  statute  expressly  au- 
thorizing rationing.  It  was  all  based  on 
the  ix>wer  to  allocate  under  the  Second 
War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  BARKLfY.  As  I  have  said,  allo- 
cation is  in  a  sense  a  form  of  rationing 
on  a  higher  level.  In  that  sense  it  is 
synonymous  with  rationing  within  the 
categories  involved. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Let  me  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  after  all,  the  crisis  which  we 
are  meeting  is  that  of  high  prices.  Cer- 
tainly in  order  to  cure  high  prices,  to 
give  the  President  power  to  limit  any 
Industry  in  the  country  necessarily  has 
an  effect  on  prices.  The  President  may 
well  find  that  four  and  a  half  million 
automobiles  are  too  many,  and  that  the 
number  ought  to  be  reduced  to  3,030,000 
automobiles  next  year,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide steel  for  a  great  many  other  uses. 
Economic  thinkers  may  well  say  that  we 
can  get  along  without  consumer  goods  of 
that  kind.  I  think  the  Senator  would 
admit  that  the  President  might  well  limit 
the  number  of  automobiles  to  50  or  60 
percent  of  the  number  being  manufac- 
tured today;  and  such  action  might  be 
defensible.    I  do  not  say  that  it  la  not. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  President  would 
also  have  the  authority  to  increase  the 
amount  ol  material  which  would  go  into 
automobiles. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Completely  so. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  He  might  find  that 
there  is  not  enough  steel  going  into  farm 
machinery  and  that  farm  machinery  is 
more  essential  to  the  production  of  food 
and  the  elimination  of  shortages  in  food 
and  feed  than  is  the  production  of  some 
other  finished  product.  He  might  allo- 
cate a  larger  quantity  of  steel  to  the  farm 
machinery  Industry. 

Mr.  TAFT.  And  he  might  refuse  all 
allocations  to  the  construction  industry. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    He  might. 

Mr.  TAPr.  Steel  girders  are  necessary 
for  construction.  We  would  be  placing 
the  entire  economy  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  must  take  a 
chance  on  all  those  things,  or  not  give 
him  any  power  at  alL  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  seems  to  prefer  that  he  have  no 
power  at  all. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No.  He  might  agree  with 
the  industry  if  It  were  obtlous  that  a  cer- 
tain thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  every 
one  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  done.  We 
give  him  the  power  to  accomplish  It  by 
agreement.  In  many  cases  it  can  be  ac- 
complished by  agreement.  We  got  the 
steeJ  for  freight  cars  by  agreement.  We 
can  get  steel  for  almost  any  other  pur- 
pose by  agreement,  if  the  President  wants 
to  place  it  first  on  the  national  program. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator may  be  more  optimistic  than  I  am, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  get 
competing  rival  Institutions  within  the 
same  field  of  Industry,  or  as  between 
some  other  industries,  to  agree  to  an  al- 
location which  would  deprive  them  of 
any  of  the  supply  which  they  have  here- 
tofore obtained. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  wish  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator's  amendment  or  some  later 
amendment  include  a  complete  retiun 
to  price  control?  Why  should  we  not 
vote  this  up  or  down? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  the  first  place,  I 
do  not  want  to  offer  any  such  amend- 
ment as  that,  for  the  reason,  as  I  ex- 
plained a  while  ago.  that  there  have  been 
no  hearings  on  the  subject    A  bill  was 


best  judgment  that  the  Congrcn  «t  the     need  for  the  authority  to  allocate  the     conference.    He    takes    the    initiaUve. 


I 
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introduced  only  yesterday  carrying  out 
the  program  of  the  administration  in 
regard  to  the  problem.  If  I  were  to  offer 
It  this  afternoon  as  an  amendment  to 
this  Joint  resolution  Senators  would  have 
the  right  to  complain  that  I  was  seeking 
to  do  something  in  connection  with  a 
matter  upon  which  there  had  been  no 
hearings  and  upon  which  Congress  had 
no  information. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  has  been  30  days 
since  we  returned.  Why  has  not  such 
a  bill  been  Introduced  before? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Out  of  courtesy  and 
In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  the  minority  we  have  waited  for  the 
majority  Members  to  offer  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. Complaint  has  been  made  that 
the  Cabinet  members  involved  did  not 
send  to  the  Capitol  some  proposed  legis- 
lation. They  did  not  wish  to  take  away 
from  Congress  the  right  and  power  to 
initiate  legislation.  We  have  wsUted  30 
days.  I  am  not  criticizing  anyone.  We 
are  supposed  to  adjourn  on  the  day  after 
tomorrow,  but  now  we  are  asked  at  the 
last  minute  to  pass  a  bill  which,  in  my 
Judgment  and  in  the  Judgment  of  many 
others,  is  utterly  inadequate  and  incom- 
plete. Because  we  feel  that  way  about 
It,  it  does  not  put  upon  us  any  mandatory 
requirement  to  cover  the  whole  program 
by  this  bill  or  amendments  to  it.  That 
would  not  satisfy  the  Senator.  I  wonder 
how  many  votes  we  would  get,  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
if  I  should  offer  a  price-control  blU? 
Would  the  Senator  vote  for  it? 
'  liir.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  might 
be  surprised. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  frequently 
been  surprised. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Ciu'rency  Committee, 
which  is  the  c<Mnmittee  which  handles 
price-control  legislation.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  30  days  for  someone  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  control  prices.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  one  except  myself  has 
introduced  such  a  bill.  I  introduced  a 
bill  a  few  days  ago  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  control  prices.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  do  not  vote  up  or  down  the  question 
of  whether  we  shall  give  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  right  to  control 
prices.  I  introduced  a  bill  In  good  faith. 
I  cannot  accept  from  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky  the  statement  that  they 
have  not  had  time  to  prepare  a  bill,  that 
they  have  not  prepared  a  bill  because 
they  are  in  the  minority,  or  that  they 
have  not  known  what  they  wanted  to  do, 
because  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  message,  asked  for  a  hun- 
dred percent  return  to  price  controL 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  is  no  use  for 
us  to  get  into  a  quarrel  about  who  is  at 
fault  for  not  Introducing  a  bill  a  day  or 
two  sooner.  The  Senator  himself  intro- 
duced one  only  a  few  days  ago  on  the 
subject  of  price  control  In  which  he  un- 
dertook to  freeze  all  prices  where  they 
were  on  a  certain  date.  I  introduced  a 
bill  yesterday  for  the  consideration  of 
the  conunlttee  and  of  the  Congress  when- 
ever they  can  give  it  the  consideration  to 
which  it  is  enUtled.  We  feel  that  in  or- 
der for  the  voluntary  system  provided  for 
In  the  pendlhg  legislation  to  be  effective 
and  workable  the  President  should  have 


the  power  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the 
event  that  industry  is  inefficient  or  un- 
cooperative or  for  any  other  reason  such 
power  should  be  exercised. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to.  I  do  not  wish  to  consume  any  more 
time  in  its  discussion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  '  The 
question  is  on  agreeinf  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,"  I 
should  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  those 
which  have  been  said  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  believe  we  are  deal- 
ing with  one  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  questions  ever  presented  to  this 
Congress.  That  statement  has  been 
made  several  times  in  the  last  few  years. 
That  is  because  the  world  itself  has  been 
in  turmoil. 

The  issue  which  is  now  presented  in 
section  2  between  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
the  amendments  which  have  been  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  is  simply 
the  issue  of  whether  we  shall  have  an 
economic  government  in  this  crisis  by 
those  who  have  controlled  our  economic 
sjrstem.  privately,  or  whether  we  shall 
have  the  Government  in  charge.  It 
could  be  stated  ever  more  simply.  It  is 
an  issue  between  private  government  and 
the  people's  government. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  feel  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  authorize  the  President  to  put 
price  control  into  effect? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  it  would 
not  authorize  price  control;  I  think  It 
would  authorize  rationing. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  the  Senator  in  favor 
of  rationing  meat? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is.  if 
conditions  arise  which  make  it  seem  that 
Unless  we  ration  meat  the  people  in  the 
lower-income  brackets  will  be  unable  to 
obtain  it.  Certainly.  I  know  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
will  be  begging  for  meat  and  for  milk 
unless  the  Congress  imdertakes  now  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  LOEXjE.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  in  that  respect, 
and  I  am  myself  very  strongly  Inclined 
to  the  rationing  of  meat.  That  is  why  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  what  the  amend- 
ment means.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming says  it  does  mean  rationing,  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  says  it  does 
not. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  mistakes  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  did  not  say  that.  He  said  that 
insofar  as  allocations  may  be  considered 
as  rationing,  it  would  authorize  it.  Ordi- 
narily allocation  is  regarded  as  on  a 
higher  level  than  Is  rationing,  because 
rationing  is  applied  largely  to  retail  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, in  response  to  my  question  as  to 
whether  the  amendment  authorized  the 


rationing  of  meat,  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion it  did  not.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Rscois  will  so  show.  All  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  find  out  what  the  amendment 
means.  That  is  not  an  unreasonable 
thing  for  a  legislator  to  want  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  and  Bir.  HAWKES  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield;  and  tf 
so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  want  to  set  forth 
In  a  more  or  less  Intelligible  manner  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  issue. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  engage  in  a  running  commen- 
tary with  any  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
desires  to  interrupt  me,  but  I  am  posi- 
tive that  our  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
this  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Senatois.  instead  of  debating  issues  as 
they  are  being  presented  in  this  amend- 
ment, are  debating  them  as  they  think 
they  may  be  presented.  I  think  that  was 
true  of  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  It  is  probably  true  of 
others.  But  what  I  should  like  to  do  is, 
first,  to  state  my  own  position,  and  then 
answer  any  questions.  But  since  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  first  on  his 
feet  and  since  he  has  indicated  by  his 
speech  upon  the  floor  and  by  his  action 
in  introducing  a  bill  day  before  yester- 
day to  freeze  prices  that  he  realizes  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  which  we  are 
today.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not quite  reconcile  the  statement  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O^Mahoitey]  in  respect  to  the  shortage 
of  meat  which  is  going  to  exist  in  the 
future  and  the  high  price  of  meat  which 
he  anticipates  we  shall  have  in  the  fu- 
ture, with  the  statement  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Barklet],  and  I  cannot  quite  reconcile 
the  thoughts  which  have  been  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  with  those 
which  have  been  expressed  by  other  Sen- 
ators on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  because  so 
far  as  I  know  neither  the  able  Senator 
from  Wyoming  nor  any  other  Senator  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle,  except  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BAMOXr],  who 
tells  us  today  that  he  introduced  a  bin 
last  night,  has  introduced  a  single  bill 
to  control  prices  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  situation  Is  as  serious  as  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  says  it  is.  why 
have  Senators  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  been 
sitting  idly  by  for  30  days  without  intro- 
ducing some  legislation  for  the  Senate 
to  pass  upon? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  wish  to  have 
an  answer  or  an  argimient? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  wish  to  have  an 
answer. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Very  weU.  I  shaU 
give  the  Senator  an  answer:  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  called  this  Con- 
gress into  session  on  the  17th  day  of 
November. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  In  doing  so.  the 
President  said  he  believed  we  ought  to 
take  certain  steps  with  respect  to  foreign 
policy  and  certain  steps  with  respect  to 
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domestic  policy.  On  that  very  ni?)  t.  the 
chairman  of  the  Repubhcan  Policy  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Bdr. 
TArrl.  rushed  to  the  radio  to  densunce 
the  President's  message  and  to  sa; '  that 
the  things  the  President  recommended 
should  not  be  granted.  Presumab  y  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  was  speaking  f  )r  the 
Republican  majority;  and  in  the  speech 
he  made  then 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Preslden ;.  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  O^MAHONEY.  The  Senatoi  from 
Indiana  wished  to  have  an  an&we  '.  and 
DOW  let  him  take  it. 

In  that  speech  the  Senator  f  ron  Ohio 
Indicated  that  there  were  two  <f  the 
President's  recommendations  to  which 
he  might  give  his  reluctant  suppoi  t. 

In  the  meantime,  committees  nt  the 
Congress,  including  subcommittees  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Econom  c  Re- 
port, acting  under  the  authority  of  a 
resolution  introduced  by  the  distinj  ushed 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Balo- 
wiK].  were  conducting  investlgatl  )ns  of 
the  cost  of  living.  There  Is  no  do  ibt  In 
the  mind  of  aqy  member  of  thos<i  sub- 
committees, whether  Democrat  c  r  Re- 
publican, that  the  people  of  the  ^  Jnited 
States  in  the  lower-Income  grou  >s  are 
finding  it  dally  and  weekly  mor ;  and 
more  difflcult  to  make  their  Ir  comes 
stretch  over  the  Items  which  thej  must 
buy  If  they  are  to  live  accordinj  to  a 
decent  standard.  All  of  us  have  heard 
It.  Veterans  who  are  going  to  school 
under  the  OX  bill  of  rights,  whic  i  was 
unanimously  passed  by  Congres.< .  and 
provides  for  payments  to  enable  ve  erans 
to  support  themselves  and  their  f  8  mllies 
while  going  to  school — provision  foi  those 
payments  was  rushed  through  at  tie  last 


session — are  finding  It  Impossible 
what  the  Congress  wanted  them 


to  do 
;o  do. 


because  of  the  inflationary  rise  of  )rices 
TTiey  arc  finding  it  difBcult  to  buy  meat; 
they  are  finding  it  difficult  to  buy  milk. 
Those  are  the  facts. 

The  eastern  subcommittee,  heat  ed  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Iplan- 
masl.  made  a  report  which  ind  cated 
that  at  least  approximately  five  df  the 
X^^sident's  recommendations  should  be 
enacted  into  law.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  western  sulxommlttei  ^ — the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat- 
KZKS].  for  one — went  so  far  as  to  indi- 
cate that  in  their  belief  the  Goven  ment 
of  the  United  States  should  buy  tl  e  en- 
tire wheat  crop. 

Today  the  Joint  Committee  o;j  the 
Economic  Report  agreed  upon  a  tate- 
ment  that  at  least  three  of  the  *resi- 
dent's  recommendations  should  ta ;  en- 
acted into  law. 

Mr.  President,  why  have  we  or,  this 
side  of  the  aisle  not  introduced  bill  s?  It 
is  because  we  were  waiting  for  th€  time 
when  the  majority  leadership  an  1  the 
members  of  the  majority  in  the  £  enate 
would  sit  down  with  us  and  draw  ui  such 
a  bill.  In  the  Joint  Committee  oi  the 
Economic  Report,  at  a  public  heirtng. 
I  turned  to  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, who  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee.  an<  told 
him  I  would  be  willing  to  sit  dowt  that 
day  with  him  to  attempt  to  dra)w  up 
the  teflsUUoa. 


Mr.  President,  why  should  we  waste 
time  trying  to  determine  who  is  respon- 
sible? The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  waiting  for  us  to  act.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  Is  willing  to  act.  So  now 
let  us  get  tog);ther  and  act. 

Mr.  CAPEKART.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHOlfEY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming 
answered  my  question  as  to  why  the  mi- 
nority Members  of  the  Senate,  having 
had  30  days  in  which  to  do  so.  have  not 
introduced  a  bill  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  OTidAHONEY.  Let  me  answer  in 
another  way.  Please  bear  in  mind  that 
the  matter  of  enacting  legislation  Is  a 
practical  one.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana knows  tliat  as  well  as  anyone  else 
does.  There  is  always  some  necessity  for 
paying  attention  to  those  whose  names 
will  be  attached  to  a  bill,  for  example. 
The  chairmen  of  various  committees 
have  to  be  consulted.  We  have  to  reach 
a  meeting  of  the  minds. 

The  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  simply  that  he  had  to 
wait,  in  the  public  interest,  until  it  was 
clear  in  his  mind  what  sort  of  coopera- 
tion he  would  have  from  the  Congress. 
Was  there  any  delay  about  the  European 
aid  bill?  There  was  none  whatsoever, 
Mr.  Preslden:,  because  as  to  that  the  re- 
sponsible leadership  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  was  cooi>erating  to  do  a 
Job  which  should  be  done.  I  say  now. 
however,  that  the  responsible  leadership 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  Is  not 
cooperating  to  do  the  job  which  should 
be  done  on  the  domestic  scene. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield?  , 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Certainly.! 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Some  10  minutes 
ago  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  said 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
delivered  a  message  and  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tatt]  rushed  to 
the  radio  and  disagreed  with  It.  That 
has  l)een  30  days  ago.  During  that  pe- 
riod of  time  I  have  been  a  little  fearful 
that  possibly  the  members  of  the  minor- 
ity party  in  the  Senate  had  agreed  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  that  they  had 
failed  to  offer  any  proposed  legislation  to 
cure  the  situation  about  which  the  Presi- 
dent complained.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
speech  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  had 
some  effect  upon  the  able  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  to  the  Senator  that  he  Is  not  en- 
gaging In  serious  debate;  he  is  simply 
engaging  In  a  very  humorous,  perhaps, 
and  amiable  attempt  to  confuse  the  is- 
sue. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  measure  we  are 
asked  by  the  legislative  majority  to  pass. 
When  was  it  introduced?  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  read  the  measure.  It  states  on 
Its  face: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  18^ 

Iir  TBS  SSNATS  or  THZ  tTMrrXD  8TATXS, 

December  IS,  1947. 
Mr.  Taft  Introduced  th«  following  joint 
r«aolutlon,   whlcb   was  read  twice  and  re- 
ferred to  the   Committee  on  «*niftng  ^j^A 
Currency.  i 

Why  do  we  talk  about  who  did  this 
today  or  tomorrow?   The  Senator  Intro- 


duced a  bill  on  Monday,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  introduced  a  bill  on  Tuesday, 
and  now  on  Wednesday  we  are  discussing 
a  bill  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  on  Monday.  Are  we  going  to  split 
hours,  are  we  going  to  split  hairs,  are  we 
merely  to  engage  in  dialectic.  Instead  ot 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  inflation, 
which  is  affecting  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  problem  Is  to 
stop  inflation  and  to  stop  high  prices. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  submit  to  the 
Senator  that  we  cannot  do  It  by  merely 
discussing  who  introduced  a  bill,  and 
when. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  And  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  does  not  attack  the 
problem  directly. 

Mr.  OTklAHONEY.  The  Senator  Is 
quite  right;  but  why  does  it  not  attack 
the  problem  directly?  Because  the  ma- 
jority party  has  said  it  will  not  act  upon 
that  question;  that  is  why.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  can  persuade  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  to  agree  to  his  view  and 
report  his  bill,  we  will  get  some  action. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  join  with  me 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  wUl  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  wait;  I  have  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  The  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  Is  in  the  control 
of  the  majority  party,  which  Is  in  con- 
trol of  every  other  committee  In  this 
body.  There  has  been  set  up  a  time 
schedule  when  we  are  supposed  to  ad- 
journ. Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
know  of  any  law  that  compels  the  Con- 
gress to  leave  Washington  on  Friday  next 
at  5  o'clock?  Why  do  we  not  remain 
here  and  finish  what  we  should  do? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  majority 
leadership  wants  to  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas, but  they  do  not  want  to  put  any- 
thing In  the  stockings  of  the  American 
people  for  Christmas. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  in  the  Senate  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  House 
Joined  in  informing  the  President  that 
we  were  to  adjourn  on  Friday,  They 
agreed  to  the  program,  and  It  Is  not 
necessarily  a  Republican  program  any 
more  than  It  is  a  Democratic  program. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Of  course,  Mr. 
President,  they  Joined  because  they  knew 
what  the  majority  was  going  to  do. 
Every  day  in  the  history  of  the  Senate 
the  minority  leader  turns  to  the  majority 
leader  and  says.  "When  are  you  going  to 
adjourn  this  afternoon?"  And  what  the 
majority  leader  says  goes.  "Are  you 
going  to  recess  this  afternoon,  or  are 
you  going  to  adjourn?"  "Are  you  going 
over  until  Wednesday,  or  are  you  going 
over  until  Thursday?"  That  is  the  cus- 
tomary procedure.  The  adjournment 
resolution  was  fixed  In  the  Republican 
conference,  and  our  side  agreed  because 
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it  has  no  choice  to  do  otherwise.  We 
knew  that  If  the  question  were  voted 
upon,  as  the  situation  stood  at  the  time, 
we  would  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  he  is  merely 
trying  to  make  an  argument  by  prevent- 
ing me  from  maicing  an  argument.  That 
Is  what  he  is  doing.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  ask  me  any 
question  he  desires  to  propound,  but  I  beg 
of  him 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator one  question? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    Very  well. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  When  did  the  mi- 
nority party  become  such  shrinking 
violets  that  they  refuse  to  introduce  pro- 
posals by  legislation? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  They  have  not; 
they  have  Introduced  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  position  the 
/  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  takes  is 
that  the  minority  party  is  helpless,  that 
they  have  no  rights,  that  they  cannot 
Introduce  legislation,  and  cannot  take 
any  part  In  the  deliberations  of  this 
great  body.  That  is  the  position  the 
Senator  is  taking. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Oh.  no.  The 
Senator's  statement  is  typical  of  the  re- 
fusal of  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  listen  to  what  is  said.  Of  course 
I  have  not  taken  that  position.  I  have 
said  over  and  over  again  that  the  bills 
are  here,  and  we  are  ready  to  act  on 
them.  WUl  the  majority  act?  WUl  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  get  his  side  to  act 
on  them?  WUl  he  ask  the  majority 
leader  on  his  side  to  remain  here  and 
act  upon  his  bUl?  WIU  he  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  to  act  upon  his  bUl? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Has  the  able  Sena- 
tor offered  an  amendment  to  the 
measure  lief  ore  us? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  An  amendment 
has  been  offered,  and  I  am  talking  about 
the  amendment  which  Is  before  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  persists  in  arguing 
about  an  amendment  which  is  not  l)efore 
us.  We  can  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  I  can  answer  only  one  question  at 
a  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  position  is  that 
if  the  situation  in  America  Is  as  serious  as 
some  of  us  think  it  is,  as  serious  as  the 
able  Senator  from  Wyoming  thinks  it  is. 
then  we  should  vote  up  or  down  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  are  going  to 
return  to  price  control  or  whether  we  are 
not.  That  is  my  position.  I  stand  on  it. 
and  I  have  been  working  to  that  end  for 
some  30  days,  even  to  the  extent  of  In- 
troducing a  blU  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. 

Bir.  O'MAHONEY.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  the  steps  he  has  taken.  I 
merely  remark  that  he  has  not  taken 
steps  enough.  The  introduction  of  a  bill 
is  not  suflBcient.  The  next  step  the  Sena- 
tor must  take  is  to  convince  the  Republi- 
can conference  that  his  biU  shoiUd  be 
passed,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to 
him  now  that  I  know  what  the  answer 
wiU  be.  The  Senator's  bill  will  be  thrown 
into  the  waste  basket  by  the  Republican 
conference. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  WUl  the  Senator 
jrield  for  one  more  interruption? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  rather  think  I  can 
return  the  compliment  by  sajrlng  that  if 
the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
introduce  an  outright  bUl  to  return  100 
percent  to  OPA,  his  own  leadership 
would  likewise  throw  it  into  the  waste 
basket. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes;  but  the  Sen- 
ator has  not  done  that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  the  proof  is 
that  the  minority  has  not  Introduced  a 
blU.  unless  it  was  introduced  last  night 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Ssnator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  must,  before 
yielding,  remark  that  the  closing  obser- 
vation of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
simply  a  refusal  to  accept  the  word  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  my  word 
that  a  bUl  for  wage  and  price  controls 
has  been  introduced.  I  suggest  that  the 
clerk  of  the  Senate  present  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  with  copies  of  the  biUs 
which  have  been  Introduced  upon  this 
subject. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 

Jersey.      

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming  

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is  al- 
ways very  kind  in  his  attitude. 

Mr.  HAWB3:S.  But  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  his  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  lead  to  price  control.  What 
it  provides  is  price  control.  Why  do  we 
not  call  things  by  their  proiJer  names? 
Give  me  the  power  to  allocate  and  con- 
trol, to  tell  everyone  in  the  United  States 
what  he  is  to  do,  and  I  will  come  out 
witli  price  control.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  say. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  had  been  on  the  floor 
when  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
addressed  his  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  he  would  have  heard  not 
only  the  answer  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky but  the  answer  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Joint  resolution  does  not  affect  price 
control,  and  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  does  not 
affect  price  control.  I  wUl  say  to  the 
Senator  that  is  a  matter  of  legislative 
construction  and  structure. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  OTilAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
asking  for  information,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  does  not  want  to  leave 
a  false  impression  before  the  Senate.  If 
he  does.  I  misunderstand  him.  I  have 
been  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  every 
minute  this  afternoon.  I  heard  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said, 
everything  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  said,  and  everything  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  said.  I  know  the 
Senator  will  agree  that  a  Senator  has 
a  right  to  his  own  opIxUon. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HAWKES.  I  am  differing  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  with 


the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  because  I 
know  that  the  amendment,  if  agreed  to. 
would  definitely  lead  to  indirect  iMrice 
control. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  And  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  also  differing  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI.  I 
point  out  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  BARKLrr]  that  the  enumera- 
ted paragraphs  In  section  2  constitute 
a  limitation.  So  that  this  Is  not  an  au- 
thority to  impose  price  controls.  More- 
over, if  the  amendment  shall  be  agreed 
to,  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place 
upon  the  floor  would  amount  to  a  leg- 
islative construction  of  the  language  of 
the  joint  resolution.  The  Senator  need  be 
in  no  doubt  whatsoever.  He  may  vote 
for  the  amendment  and  he  wiU  not  be 
voting  for  price  control. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  may  say  I  have 
welcomed  the  interruptions.  It  always 
flatters  me  when  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Interrupt  my  dis- 
courses, which  I  usually  like  to  make 
short,  but  which,  because  of  questions, 
usually  argumentative  questions,  I  can- 
not make  short. 

What  I  undertook  to  say — and  this  is 
as  serious  a  statement  as  I  could  hope 
to  make  upon  the  Senate  floor — was  that 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  determine 
whether,  in  what  we  aU  recognize  to  be 
a  serious  economic  crisis,  the  steps  to 
regulate  that  crisis  in  the  pubUc  inter- 
est shall  be  taken  by  the  people's  Gov- 
ernment, or  shaU  be  taken  privately,  by 
a  private  company. 

I  contend  that  It  is  no  answer  to  this 
argument  to  say.  "But  the  President  can 
approve  or  reject.  The  President,  un- 
der the  measure  before  us.  can  call  in- 
dustry Into  session  and  ask  them  to  make 
voluntary  agreements.  They  may  not 
agree  to  his  request.  If  they  present  an 
agreement  which  he  does  not  like,  he 
may  disapprove  it."  That  is  no  answer, 
because  in  the  present  crisis  it  means 
only  that  we  are  delegating  to  the  man- 
agers of  big  business  the  power  to  do 
the  job  which  we  ought  to  do.  We  are 
putting  it  into  their  hands  to  be  able 
to  make  an  agreement  which  wiU  be  dis- 
advantageous to  the  little  businesses  of 
the  country,  disadvantageous  to  the 
areas  that  we  represent,  and  then  force 
the  President  to  stand  before  the  public 
and  say,  "No;  I  refuse  to  do  this." 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  quoted  from 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  Harriman  t>e- 
fore  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  and  contended  from  it  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  trying  to 
have  some  type  of  voluntary  agreement 
made  by  the  leaders  of  industry,  and  that 
this  is  only  an  attempt  to  do  the  same 
thing  by  law.  Ah.  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, look  at  the  difference  between  the 
two.  The  antitrust  law  stands  today 
without  any  exemption,  and  when  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  sits  down  with 
the  heads  of  any  industry,  they  know 
that  the  antitrust  law  stands  over  them, 
and  they  would  not  dare  to  present  an 
agreement  in  violation  of  that  law.  But, 
give  them  the  power  to  go  Into  confer- 
ences agreeing  upon  the  allocation  of  ma- 
terials In  short  supply,  add  to  that  an 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  law,  and 
there  woiUd  be  given  into  their  hands  a 
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weapon  with  which  they  could  <  estroy 
the  structure  of  the  free  econom] 

That  is  the  issue  here.    It  Is  ai 
which  has  been  growing  for  50 
Oh.  I  know  there  are  many 
Congress  and  many  others  in  the 
8Utes  who  think  that  free 
In  danger  only  from  the 
There  is  no  Member  of  this  body 
more  vigorouslji  flght  arbitrary 
by  Government  than  will  I.  but  I 
and  the  record  Is  here  before  th< 
gress.  that  private  control  over  oui 
omy   has   been   growing   by 
bounds. 

I  ask  the  Senators  of  the  United 
to  go  to  the  Congressional  Librafy 
take  down  Monograph  29  of  the 
porary   National   Economic 
which  shows,  with  facts  which  cai 
denied,  that  200  large  corporations 
trol  the  economy  of  the  United 
Those  are  the  facts.    They 
denied. 

On  Monday.  I  discussed  the 
Increases  of  profits  made  by  these 
corporation    profits    running    at 
highest  peak  In  history,  so  that  9 
of  1947  have  seen  exceeded  the 
of  the  whole  of  1946.     Since  that 
have  checked  the  figures  which 
been   gathered  by  the  Ds 
Commerce  in  Its  Survey  of  Curren ; 
ness.    for    November    7.    Referr 
Table  No.  5.  that  table  shows 
profits  after  taxes  of  the  200  large^ 
ufacturing  corporations  in  the 
States  have  Increased  32.7 
tween  1943  and  1946.    The  story  L 
The  small  businessmen  of  the 
States,  in  your  State  and  In  my 
President,  are  compelled  now  to 
they  are  told  by  big  business 
antitrust  laws  prevent  It.    Read 
otD   in   the   House  of 
when  the  Wolcott  bill  was  under 
eration.    Read  what  was  said 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrat 
this  procedure  to  hand  over  to 
fellows  in  Industry  the  right  to  m 
untary  agreements  and  then  pu 
In  the  lap  of  the  President  to  say 
them  or  leave  them." 

I  read  In  the  press — I  do  no 
whether  It  Is  true— that  the 
leadership  on  the  House  side 
the  Wolcott  bill  and  said  to  the 
bers  of  the  House  of  Represen 
'HTou  may  not  amend  It — take  it 
or  leave  it."   That  Is  the  pattern 
now  asked  to  present  to  the 
the  United  SUtes  and  to  the 
the  United  States.     Are  we  fea 
giving  the  President  a  Uttle 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Comml 
the    Economic    Report    today 
tinanlmously.  I  think,  upon 
ommendatlons  that,  had  been 
the  President.    In  that  report 
tain  expressions  which  seem  to  mc 
ply  directly  to  the  issue  here 
Let  me  read.    This  was  the 
of  the  recommendation  of  the 
to  restore  consxuner-credit  contro 
Senate  has  adopted  that 
tlon.  so  far  as  Installment  credit 
cemed.     This  Is  the  sentence 
tmanlmous  report  of  the  Joint 
tee  on  the  EeoDomlc  Report,  pl-esided 
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President 
The 
recomiiienda- 
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over  by  the  dlstlngiiished  and  able  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio: 

Voluntary  effort*  to  curb  the  liberalization 
of  credit  practices,  with  conaequent  ezpan- 
ilon  or  Inatallmetit  credit,  have  not  been 
adequate,  aa  la  demonstrated  by  the  prompt 
loosening  of  Installment -credit  terms  with 
the  ending  of  regulation  W  on  November  1, 
1M7. 

My  point  is  that  voluntary  regulation 
of  the  allocation  of  commodities  in  short 
supply  will  likewise  be  inadequate. 

The  same  group  endorsed  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  an  extension 
of  export  controls.  What  do  export  con- 
trols mean?  They  mean  only  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  given 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  Is  to  say,  to  the  President,  the 
mandatory  power  to  say  what  a  private 
owner  of  goods  in  the  United  States  may 
send  abroad.  Is  that  not  right?  It  is 
Government  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  export  trade  by  individuals. 

Listen  to  the  discussion  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  necessity  for  export  control: 

Under  normal  conditions  the  markets  for 
foreign  exchange  can  be  relied  upon  to  keep 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  In  one  coun- 
try nearly  enough  In  line  with  that  In  other 
countries  so  that  significant  volumes  of  goods 
are  not  shipped  around  the  world  in  re- 
sponse to  monetary  rather  than  Industrial 
differences.  But  In  the  present  situation 
foreign  exchanges  have  not  reached  equilib- 
rium and  the  markets  fcv  foreign  exchanges 
are  not  free,  so  it  Is  possible  to  make  abnor- 
mal profits  by  exporting  goods  from  coun- 
tries with  a  lower  to  those  with  a  higher 
degree  of  Inflation.   Under  these  conditions — 

Unanimously  say  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port, and  I  should  like  to  call  this  partic- 
ularly to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pkpper]  and  his  able 
assistant  from  the  Legislative  Drafting 
Service — 

Under  these  conditions  trade  must  be 
supervised  so  that  goods  will  move  for  rea- 
sons of  foreign  policy  or  economic  reasons 
rather  than  strictly  monetary  reasons. 

What  are  we  talking  about.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Here  is  a  document  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report 
which  says  in  words  that  cannot  be  mis- 
understood that  export  controls  must  be 
imposed  and  that  trade  must  be  sup>er- 
vised.  Why.  that  is  precisely  the  situa- 
tion with  which  we  are  here  confronted. 

Take  the  case  of  steel.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  In  my  hand  a  statement  which  was 
issued  on  the  12th  of  September  by  the 
distingtiished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Martih]  who  is  a  member  of  the 
steel  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee.  In  greeting  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  steel  Industry  on 
September  12.  1947.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Martin]  said: 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  today  and  wish 
to  express  to  each  of  you  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  your  splendid  response  to  the  com- 
mittee's tirrttatlon. 

This  is  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
speaking  to  the  leaders  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

The  Investigation  into  the  steel  shortage 
by  this  subciwunltte*  of  the  Senate  Small 


Business  Committee  would  not  be  complete 
without  hearing  from  the  outstanding  cffl- 
clals  of  the  industry.  Better  than  anyone 
else  in  the  United  States  you  are  qualified 
to  give  expert  testimony  on  several  of  the 
matters  we  have  been  looking  Into  for  the 
past  6  months. 

"For  the  past  6  months"  I  repeat. 

We  have  come  to  a  point  In  the  investiga- 
tion where  It  seems  timely  and  reasonable  to 
discuss  the  findings  made  by  the  subcommit- 
tee with  the  men  in  the  steel  Industry — the 
men  who  are  in  a  position  to  correct  certain 
situations  which  endanger  the  survival  of 
smaller.  Independent  users  of  steel  and  the 
maintenance  of  free,  competitive  enterprise. 

I  applaud  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

This  committee  has  uncovered  a  definite 
grey  market  In  steel.  Some  Industry  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  us  early  In  our 
hearings  twisted  and  squirmed  In  an  effort 
to  avoid  admitting  the  existence  of  this  gray 
market.  It  did  them  no  good.  Why  they 
tried  the  head-in-the-sand  technique  of  the 
ostrich  I  do  not  know. 

Why  should  the  gentlemen  of  the  ma- 
jority now  try  the  head-in-the-sand 
technique  of  the  ostrich  themselves?  I 
do  not  know. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  we  have  sound 
estimates  of  well  above  2.000.000  tons  of  steel 
which  have  been  diverted  into  the  gray 
market  this  jear.  I  do  know  that  many  small 
fabricators  of  steel  products  have  been  pushed 
through  the  wringer  by  the  pressure  of  the 
gray  market  operators. 

And  now.  Mr.  President,  we  are  asked 
to  commit,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  alloca- 
tion of  steel  to  the  very  leaders  of  this 
Industry  who.  as  long  ago  as  September 
12.  were  accused  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  of  sitting  by  while  the 
gray  market  was  operating. 

We  have  had  men  before  the  committee 
who  testified  under  oath  they  were  paying  an 
average  of  $280  to  $300  per  ton  for  steel.  We 
had  testimony  of  some  cases  on  the  Pacific 
coast  where  the  price  paid  was  as  high  as 
$600  a  ton.  These  prices  are  outrageous  as 
compared  to  a  legitimate  mUl  price  of  $75 
to  $90  at  that  time.  Our  staff  has  examined 
the  books  of  companies  sututantiatlng  th^e 
facts.    It  Is  a  vicious  condition. 

This  Is  the  condition  which  has  been 
in  existence.  I  read  yesterday  or  the  day 
before  the  front  page  story  from  the  New 
York  Times  telling  of  the  Increasing  mag- 
nitude of  this  gray  market  in  steel.  And 
we  are  asked  to  turn  the  control  over  to 
these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  Intend  to  read 
the  entire  statement.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  statement  may 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  order  is  made. 

•  See  exhibit  A.> 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  I  do,  however,  want 
to  read  two  paragraphs  from  the  very 
vigorous,  forthright  and  frank  statement 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Martin]  : 

Those  of  you  who  know  me.  know  that  I 
am  a  strong  advocate  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  I  want  it  to  continue 
and  I  want  it  to  expand.  But  I  want  It  to 
function  with  proper  regard  for  the  public 
interest.  It  must  not  run  riot  over  the  prone 
bodies  of  the  little  men  In  business. 
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I  tell  you  this  frankly.  Your  Government 
and  your  Congress  are  reluctant  to  add  new 
disruptions  to  our  free-enterprise  system. 
But  if  evils  like  the  steel  gray  nxarket  and 
other  abuses  which  have  developed,  and 
similar  racketeering  in  other  lines  of  b\isl- 
ness  do  not  end,  don't  be  surprised  when 
Uncle  Sam  moves  In  as  a  traffic  cc^. 

Mr.  President,  I  applauded  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
when  I  read  it  in  the  press.  It  was  a 
courageous  statement,  and.  more  than 
that,  it  was  a  true  statement.  Months 
have  passed  since  it  was  Issued.  The 
gray  market  is  getting  worse  and  now 
the  majority  party  asks  us  to  turn  the 
interests  of  the  little  fabricators  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  small  people  of  America  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  in  indus- 
try who  direct  the  supply  of  these  mate- 
rials. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  tell  me  that 
the  heads  of  the  great  steel  companies 
of  the  United  States  do  not  know  how 
the  gray  market  is  constructed.  I  for 
one  am  not  willing  by  my  vote  in  this 
body  to  say  to  them.  "We  shall  take  away 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  influential  power  of  the  antitrust 
laws  and  let  you  make  your  voluntary 
agreements." 

I  acknowledge  that  it  might  be  possible 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Attorney  General,  with  the  power 
of  compulsion  over  the  allocation  of 
scarce  commodities — Just  as  they  have 
the  mandatory  power  over  exports  and 
the  mandatory  power  over  freight  cars — 
to  induce  those  people  to  make  voluntary 
agreements  with  respect  to  priorities  and 
allocations  which  would  be  in  the  public 
interest.  It  may  be  difficult;  but  I  know 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  the  antitrust  division. 
I  know  the  sentiment  of  Congress:  and 
I  know  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  antitrust  division  will  not 
consent  to  any  agreement  which  will  be 
a  monopolistic  restraint  of  trade. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Barklxt]  will  be 
adopted.  I  hope  that  the  United  States 
Senate,  by  adopting  that  amendment, 
will  say  to  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
"We  are  not  ready  to  strike  down  the 
antitrust  laws  now  so  that  in  this  crisis 
of  inflation  big  busin&<^  may  control  the 
allocation  of  scarce  commodities  and  es- 
tablish priorities." 

ExHiBrr  A 

BEMARXS  BT  SENATOR  EDWAKD  MARTIN,  RXPUB- 
LIC.1N,  OF  PINNSTLVANIA.  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
STEEL  StTBCOMMrrTEE  OF  THE  SENATE  SMALL 
BtTSINESS  COMMrrTEE,  IN  CONNKTIOW  WITH 
THE  STJBCOMMnTEE'S  MEETING  WITH  OFFI- 
CIALS OF  LEADING  STEEL  PRODUCING  COKPANIXS 
ON   SEPTEMEER    12,    1947 

Gentlemen.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  today 
and  wish  to  express  to  each  of  you  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  your  splendid  response  to 
the  committee's  Invitation. 

The  investigation  Into  the  steel  shortage 
by  this  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  would  not  be  complete 
without  hearing  from  the  outstanding  offi- 
cials of  the  Industry.  Better  than  anyone 
else  In  the  United  States  you  are  qualified 
to  give  expert  testimony  on  several  of  the 
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matters  we  have  been  looking  into  for  the 
past  6  months. 

We  have  come  to  a  point  in  the  Investiga- 
tion where  It  seems  timely  and  reasonable  to 
discuss  the  findings  made  by  the  subcommit- 
tee with  the  men  In  the  steel  industry — the 
men  who  are  In  a  position  to  correct  certain 
situations  which  endanger  the  survival  of 
smaller,  independent  \isers  of  steel  and  the 
maintenance  of  free,  competitive  enterprise. 
This  committee  has  uncovered  a  definite 
gray  market  In  steel.  Some  industry  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  us  early  In  our 
hearings  twisted  and  squirmed  in  an  effort 
to  avoid  admitting  the  existence  of  this  gray 
market.  It  did  them  no  good.  Why  they 
tried  the  head-ln-the-sand  technique  of 
the  ostrich  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  sound  estimates  of  well 
above  2.000.000  tons  of  steel  which  have  been 
diverted  into  the  gray  market  this  jrear.  I 
do  know  that  many  small  fabricators  of  steel 
products  have  been  pushed  through  the 
wringer  by  the  pressure  of  the  gray  market 
operators. 

We  have  had  men  before  the  committee 
who  testified  under  oath  they  were  paying  an 
average  of  $280  to  $300  per  ton  of  steel.  We 
had  testimony  of  some  cases  on  the  Pacific 
coast  where  the  price  paid  was  as  high  as 
$600  a  ton.  These  prices  are  outrageous  as 
compared  to  a  legitimate  mill  price  of  $75 
to  $90  at  that  time.  Our  staff  has  exam- 
ined the  books  of  companies  substantiating 
these  facts.    It  is  a  vicious  condition. 

As  the  heads  of  steel  companies  you  can- 
not be  expected  to  bear  the  entire  blame  for 
all  that  has  been  happening  in  the  regular — 
and  In  some  cases,  the  highly  Irregular — 
>:hannels  of  distribution.  As  leaders  of  your 
industry,  however,  you  certainly  cannot 
escape  all  the  responsibility  for  the  abuses 
reveaded  by  this  investigation.  We  have  the 
opinions  of  able  people,  that  though  you« 
did  not  cause  the  gray  market,  you  have  the 
power  to  cure  It  by  the  exercise  of  yotir 
leadership  and  your  authority. 

Those  of  you  who  know  me,  know  that  I 
am  a  strong  advocate  of  the  American  free- 
enterprise  system.  I  want  it  to  continue 
and  I  want  It  to  expand.  But  I  want  It  to 
function  with  proper  regard  for  the  public 
Interest.  It  must  not  run  riot  over  the 
prone  bodies  of  the  little  men  in  business. 

I  tell  you  this  frankly.  Your  Government 
and  your  Congress  are  reluctant  to  add  new 
disruptions  to  our  free-enterprise  system. 
But  If  evils  like  the  steel  gray  market  and 
other  abuses  which  have  developed,  and 
similar  racketeering  In  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness do  not  end,  don't  be  surprised  when 
Uncle  Sam  moves  In  as  a  traffic  cop. 

This  conference  is  an  effort  to  bring  about 
greater  self-regulation  so  as  to  avoid  the 
entanglements  and  confusion  of  bureaucratic 
governmental  regulation.  It  Is  to  seek  by 
free  and  frank  discussion,  a  method  by  which 
defects  In  the  present  system  of  supply  and 
distribution  may  be  corrected.  Most  Impor- 
tant, it  Is  to  obtain  your  suggestions  for  the 
protection  of  the  small  businessman  who  la 
being  crushed  ruthlessly  between  the  upper 
millstone  of  the  gray  market  and  the  nether 
millstone  of  a  distorted  distribution  pattern. 
I  realize  that  steel  Is  a  tough  business. 
But  In  the  steel  business,  or  In  any  other 
business,  management  has  no  more  right  to 
adopt  a  "publlc-be-damned"  attitude  than 
labor  or  government.  In  the  face  of  the 
growing  pressure  for  nationalization  of  such 
big  Indtistrles  as  steel,  coal,  and  the  rail- 
roads, it  would  be  downright  stupid  for  yotir 
business  to  take  that  position.  Bear  this  In 
mind — such  natlonallBation  has  been  sug- 
gested even  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  American  people  do  not  object  to  big- 
ness so  long  as  it  Is  used  for  better  service 
and  to  Improve  our  way  of  life.    Opposition 


to  bigness  in  the  United  States  comes  only 
when  It  creates  monopoly — when  It  is  used  to 
fix  prices,  to  stifle  competition,  to  destroy 
Initiative,  or  to  warp  our  way  of  life.  Big 
business,  if  wise,  polices  Itself  by  recognlElng 
Its  responslbUltles  to  the  public  welfare. 

It  Is  worth  remembering  that  every  big 
corporation  started  small.  Without  an  op- 
portunity to  grow,  they  would  have  been 
throttled  In  their  swaddling  clothes.  Equal 
opportunity  to  grow  and  prosper  In  a  healthy 
atmosphere  of  competition  must  be  glv«a  to 
small  business  today. 

The  main  responsibility  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  is  to  aid  in  the  survival 
of  lndep>endent  enterprise,  and  In  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  competitive  process.  Wh«re 
small  business  has  been  squeezed  out  of  exist- 
ence in  the  world  today,  human  liberties  have 
suffered. 

The  war  Intensified  the  trend  toward  con- 
centration In  industry.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  of  steel.  The  war  is  over.  Now  w 
must  correct  the  unbalance. 

In  exploring  the  dislocation  of  steel  distri- 
bution, we  have  found  these  things: 

1.  The  gray  market.  In  which  many  legit- 
imate mantifacturers  have  been  subjected  to 
exorbitant  prices  and  commissions  or  vlctlm- 
Issed  by  swindlers  posing  as  steel  brokers. 

2.  Diversion  of  steel  Into  ether  than  nor- 
mal channels  by  firms  which  obtained  steel 
on  the  historical  quota  basis;  steel  sales 
under  priorities  where  the  steel  was  not  used 
for  priority  purposes;  barter  deals  In  which 
mills  accepted  scrap  In  trade  for  finished 
steel  which   was  sold  on  the  gray  market. 

3.  Established  users  of  steel,  even  those 
with  {H-lorltles.  \mable  to  obtain  their  basic 
quotas  from  their  normal  suppliers.  The 
crack-down  on  newcomers  into  the  manu- 
facturing field  who  had  no  historical  quota 
of  steel  and  who  have  been  forced  either  to 
go  out  of  the  market  or  to  pay  gray -market 
prices.  At  the  same  time  some  others,  with- 
out historical  quotas,  were  s\ipplied. 

4.  Expansion  of  Integrated  operations  by 
some  of  the  larger  steel  companies  which 
has  contributed  to  loss  of  supply  for  small 
manufacturers  and  erecting  concerns.  St«el 
mills  have  withdrawn  distribution  from  cer- 
tain areas,  ruthlessly  leaving  former  cus- 
tomers high  and  dry.  In  many  cases,  his- 
torical quotas  have  been  totally  Ignored. 

6.  The  problem  of  how  mvKh  exporting 
should  be  continued  at  this  time  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  In  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  more  than  lOVi  percent  of  our  entlr* 
production  was  shlpp^  abroad.  Upon  rec- 
ommendation of  this  committee  the  exten- 
sion of  export  controls  on  critical  steel  items 
were  adopted  and  certain  edmlnistrative 
practices  with  regard  to  export  licenses  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  were  corrected. 

6.  The  question  of  whether  our  present 
steel  capacity  is  adequate  for  the  futtire.  a 
question  to  which  we  have  several  times  ob- 
tained the  answer.  "No."  This  answer  has 
come  from  economists.  Industrialists,  and 
representatives  of  organized  labor.  I  feel 
that  the  sound  solution  of  this  problem  Is 
one  of  the  serious  questions  confronting  us. 

Gentlemen.  I  did  not  Invite  you  here  to 
read  you  a  lecture.  I  have  epolun  this  way 
because  I  feel  so  strongly  on  the  subject 
of  free  enterprise  and  protecting  our  way 
of  life.  Preservation  of  small  btislness  Is 
fundamental  to  this  objective. 

I  asked  you  to  come  In  the  hope  you 
could  help  us  find  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Elentucky  [Mr.  BarkletI. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  cannot  be  a  vote  on 
the   amendment   this   evening.    I   ask 
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tmantmous  eonacnt  that  the  anx  ndment 
may  t>e  printed  for  the  inform  itlon  of 
Senators  whCT  they  assemble  to  morrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempor  >.  Does 
the  Senator's  request  refer  to  h  s  entire 
amendment? 

Mr.  BARKLET.  The  entire  unend- 
ment :  that  is.  the  one  which  Is  nc  »  pend- 
ing and  the  other  one  which  I  sh  U]  offer. 
I  ask  that  they  be  printed  an  1  lie  on 
the  table.  

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Preside  at.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  now  hjLS  asked 
that  his  amendment  go  over  intil  to- 
morrow. I  had  made  the  statement 
earlier  in  the  day.  which  I  repea  for  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  O  lio  (Mr. 
Tarx].  that  the  cotmtry  expecs  some- 
thing to  be  done  by  the  Congrei  s  at  this 
•anion  which  will  have  some  In  mediate 
practical  effect. 

It  is  late  in  the  day.  I  would  not  pro- 
pose anything  to  which  I  exp  wted  to 
devoie  any  considerable  discusf  on;  but 
I  have  bad  the  legislative  coursel's  o(- 
llee  draft  an  amendment  purpt  rtlng  to 
provide  a  celling  for  prices  ar  d  wages 
until  the  24th  of  February.  If  t  ke  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  would  accept  that  amend- 
ment, or  If  he  would  allow  a  vi  ite  upon 
It  immediately,  or  before  the  a  nclusion 
of  today's  aeadon.  I  think  we  c<  uld  give 
the  country  something  to  whicli  it  could 
k)ok  as  preYentlng  the  tltuatlm  from 
becoming  worse  and  keeping  the  fire 
from  spreading  further.  I  worn  er  If  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  allow  i  >  vote  on 
that  amendment  before  the  cc  nclusion 
of  today's  session,  if  the  propone  it  of  the 
amendment  will  engage  In  no  fui  ther  ex- 
planation than  what  has  alretdy  been 
given. 

Mr.  CAFIRART.  Mr.  Prealt  rat.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Preside  it.  there 
Is  already  pending  a  bill  Intrm  uced  by 
myself  a  few  days  ago  to  freese  >rices  at 
their  high  ceiling  as  of  mldnigh  on  De- 
cember IS.  However,  that  bill  loes  not 
freese  wages  and  salaries.  I  pirposely 
omitted  them  because  I  question  the  ad- 
TisahQlty  of  doing  so  at  this  tin  e.  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  necessary.  I  thi  ik  If  we 
were  to  freese  the  oelllngs  as  I  si  iggested 
In  my  bill  labor  would  not  ask  for  In- 
creases and  would  not  strike,  ^)r  that 
reason  I  did  not  place  the  freszing  of 
wages  In  my  biU.  I  happen  U  be  op- 
posed to  freeslng  wages  at  tti  s  time. 
However,  I  am  In  favor  of  f reesli  g  prices 
at  their  celUng  of  last  Saturday  night. 
December  IS.  and  I  have  Intro  hiced  a 
bill  to  that  effect 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  vUl  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  m »? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  sbaU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Flrsi .  let  me 
say  that  if  he  will  allow  me  to  make  a 
brief  explanation  I  shall  appre::iate  IL 

Mr.  TAFT.    Certainly. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  make  the  nt.  nest  for 
the  consideration  of  the  am<  ndment 
now  because,  unhappily,  due  to  1 1  neces- 
sity which  carries  me  to  my  Stau  .  I  shall 
be  unable  to  be  present  tomo  row.  I 
had  hoped  that  if  we  did  not  er  gage  in 
debate  the  Senator  from  Ohi<    might 
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allow  this  amendment  to  be  considered 
and  voted  upon  by  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  prefer  to 
consider  one  question  at  a  time.  We 
have  an  Important  question  before  us. 
I  think  we  should  dispose  of  it.  I  would 
like  to  have  got  it  out  of  the  way  this 
afternoon,  but  evidently  that  is  impos- 
sible. I  think  we  had  better  consider 
the  various  amendments  in  an  orderly 
way.      I 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  amendment  pending  at  the  present 
time.  

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  is  an  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  asked  that  his  amend- 
ment go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BARKLET.  That  does  not  mean 
that  It  is  withdrawn.  It  is  the  pending 
amendment.  We  are  unable  to  vote  on 
it  today. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  Just  a  word  further. 

With  respect  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI  has  said.  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  wages  have  not  risen 
to  a  fair  relationship  to  prices.  I  believe 
that  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  freeze  prices  without  freez- 
ing wages;  yet  I  know  there  would  be 
no  chance  whatever  of  having  that  kind 
of  an  amendment  adopted  in  the  Senate, 
because  there  would  be  those  who  would 
•ay  that  we  cannot  in  any  way  freese 
prices  without  our  policy  having  some 
•ffect  on  the  stability  of  wages. 

My  thought  is  this:  As  we  are  proceed- 
ing now.  we  are  not  going  to  do  anything 
which  will  have  any  effect  to  curb  the 
growing  conflagration  of  inflaUon.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  none  of  the  meas- 
ures now  pending  would  stop  spiraling 
prices.  When  we  return  in  January 
they  will  be  higher  than  they  now  are. 
My  hope  and  thought  was.  therefore, 
that  if  we  could  stop  the  spiral  at  its 
present  level,  at  least  we  could  assure 
the  people  that  the  situation  would  not 
grow  worse  by  the  time  we  return. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  least  as  a  decla- 
ration of  what  I  believe  would  be  the  de- 
sirable policy,  and  one  which  is  in  the 
public  interest,  I  submit  the  amendment 
to  which  I  have  referred.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  lie  on  the  table  and 
be  printed,  and  also  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RccoBO  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  Mr.  Pefpib  was  re- 
ceived, ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed,  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pdtkb  to  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
167)  to  aid  In  the  stabilization  of  commodity 
prices,  to  aid  In  further  stabilizing  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, viz:  Ai  the  proper  place  in  the  bill 
injert  the  following: 

'-pmiCB   OONIVOL 

"flae.  — ^  <a>  It  shall  be  imlawTul  for  any 
person  to  sell,  barter,  exchange,  or  otherwise 
«^i«prMM>  of  any  commodity  at  a  price  in  excess 
of  the  price  at  which  he  last  sold,  bartered, 
•■changed,  car  olherwtM  dlspoa«d  of  such 
commodity  si:bsequent  to  December  31,  1941. 
and  prior  to  December  17.  1947.  or  In  excess 
of  the  prtce  for  such  commodity  determined 


under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  whichever  may  be  the  higher 
price.  In  ihe  case  of  any  commodity  which 
is  traded  in  on  any  board  of  trade  the  price 

at  which  a  person  last  sold,  bartered,  ex- 
changed, or  otherwise  disposed  of  such  com- 
modity prior  to  December  17,  1947.  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  closing  price  of  such  com- 
modity on  December  17.  1947,  on  that  board 
of  trade  which  Is  nearest  to  the  place  of  the 
person  disposing  of  such  commodity. 

"(b)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who 
was  not  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  a 
particular  commodity  on  December  17,  1947, 
the  maximum  price  at  which  he  may  sell, 
barter,  exchange,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
commodity  shall  be  the  highest  price'  pre- 
vailing for  such  commodity  on  December  17, 
1947,  in  the  locality  in  which  such  person 
may  dispose  of  such  commodity,  or  in  any 
case  In  which  the  commodity  was  not  sold  In 
such  locality  on  December  17,  1947.  the  price 
at  which  such  commodity  was  last  sold  in 
such  locality  subsequent  to  December  31, 
1941,  and  prior  to  December  17,  1947. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  new  commodity 
first  offered  for  sale  subsequent  to  Decem- 
ber 17.  1947,  or  In  the  case  of  any  new  model 
or  design  of  a  commodity,  the  mazlmiun  price 
at  which  such  commodity  may  be  sold,  bar- 
tered, exchanged,  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
shall  be  the  price  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  upon  application  made  by 
the  seller  of  such  commodity. 

"(8)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  due  to  market 
surpluses  the  prevailing  pries  of  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  on  December  17.  1947,  did 
not  provide  a  fair  rtturn  to  the  growers  of 
such  commodity,  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine a  price  for  such  commodity  which  will 
result  in  a  fair  return  to  the  growers  of  such 
commodity,  and  may  determine  fair  prices 
for  commodities  prooesssd  or  manufactured 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  such  agricultural 
commodity,  and  the  prices  so  determined 
shall  thereafter  be  the  maximum  prices  at 
which  such  commodities  may  be  sold,  bar- 
tered, exchanged,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (f ) 
of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  for  each  violation  by  a  &ne  of 
not  more  than  11.000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  by  Ix^th  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'commodity'  means  com- 
modities, articles,  products,  and  materials 
(except  materials  furnished  for  publication 
by  any  press  association  or  feature  service, 
books,  magazines,  motion  pictures,  periodi- 
cals, and  newspapers,  other  than  as  waste 
or  scrap),  and  it  also  Includes  services  ren- 
dered otherwise  than  as  an  employee  In  con- 
nection with  the  processing,  distribution, 
storage,  installation,  repair,  or  negotiation 
of  purchases  or  sales  of  a  commodity,  or 
In  connection  with  the  operation  of  any 
serTlce  establishment  for  the  servicing  of  a 
commodity:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  the 
preceding  subsections  of  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  regulate  (1)  compensation 
paid  by  an  employer  to  any  of  his  employees, 
or  (2)  rates  charged  by  any  common  car- 
rier or  other  public  utility,  or  (3)  rates 
charged  by  any  person  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  or  underwriting  insurance,  or 
(4)  rates  charged  by  any  person  engaged  In 
the  business  of  operating  or  publishing  a 
newspaper,  periodical,  or  magazine,  or  oper- 
ating a  radio-broadcasting  station,  a  motion- 
picture  or  other  theater  enterprise,  or  out- 
door advertising  facilities,  or  (5)  rates 
charged  for  any  professional  services;  and 

"(2 1  the  term  'person'  Includes,  an  in- 
dividual, corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, or  any  other  organized  group  of  per- 
sons, or  legal  successor  or  representative^  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  and  Includes  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  or  any 
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other  government,  or  any  of  Its  political 
subdivisions,  or  any  agency  of  any  of  the 
foregoing:  Provided,  That  no  punishment 
provided  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  such  government, 
political  subdivision,  or  agency. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer 
to  pay  wages  or  sa^arles  to  any  of  his  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  any  employment  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  the  highest  rate  paid 
by  him  to  any  of  his  employees  for  the  same 
employment  during  the  period  subsequent 
to  December  31.  1941,  and  prior  to  December 
17,  1947,  or  to  pay  wages  or  salaries  to  any 
of  his  employees  with  respect  to  any  employ- 
ment In  which  he  did  not  employ  employees 
during  the  period  December  31,  1941,  to  De- 
cember 17,  1947,  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
highest  rate  paid  by  any  employer  in  the 
same  locality  for  the  same  employment  dur- 
ing such  period. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  on  February  29,  1948." 


INTERIM  REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMTTTEK 
ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  present 
an  interim  report  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report.  The 
report  has  been  placed  on  the  desks  of 
all  Senators.  It  covers  some  of  the 
points  involved  in  the  pending  measure. 
I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Joint  CoMMrrm  on  thx  Economic  Report 

(Resolutions  dealing  with  certain  of  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendations  adopted  Decem- 
ber IS.  1947) 

This  Is  only  an  Interim  report  covering 
some  of  the  less  controversial  points  in  the 
President's  program  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  inflation.  The  committee  is  still  study- 
ing the  other  points,  together  with  the  basic 
causes  of  Inflation,  and  possible  solutions 
therefor.  The  fact  that  this  report  does  not 
cover  all  the  points  In  the  President's  pro- 
gram Implies  no  Judgment  either  way  on  the 
points  not  covered. 

RECOMMENDATION   NO.    1 

The  committee  endorses  in  principle  the 
restoration  of  consumer  credit  controls. 

The  President  has  recommended  restora- 
tion of  consumer  credit  controls  (message  of 
November  17.  1947;  recommendation  No.  1, 
first  part ) . 

The  committee  agrees  that  one  means  of 
reducing  inflationary  pressures  at  this  time 
is  through  restraints  on  excessive  expansion 
of  consumer  credit.  Specifically,  it  approves 
for  Immediate  enactment  an  extension  of 
consumer  InstJillment  credit  controls  similar 
to  the  system  in  effect  under  regulation  W. 

Voluntary  efforts  to  curb  the  liberalization 
of  credit  practices,  with  consequent  expan- 
sion of  Installment  credit,  have  not  been 
adequate,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  prompt 
loosening  of  Installment  credit  terms  with 
the  ending  of  regulation  W  on  November  1, 
1947. 

The  committee  emphasizes  that  its  en- 
dorsement of  credit  controls  is  directed  only 
to  the  restraint  of  excessive  granting  of  con- 
sumer installment  credit  at  a  time  of  Infia- 
tlonary  pressures.  It  does  not  wish  to  see  all 
installment  credit  prohibited,  to  the  disrup- 
tion of  normal  business  activity. 

Nor  does  It  now  endorse  proposals  to  con- 
tinue consumer  credit  controls  indefinitely 
as  a  means  of  protecting  businessmen  from 
other  businessmen's  competitive  use  of  credit 
as  a  sales  promoticm  device.  Regulation  of 
the  plane  of  competition  Involves  entirely 
different  Issues  from  restriction  of  credit  in- 
flation, and  these  have  not  been  studied  by 
the  committee. 


aXCOUKENDATION  NO.  1 

The  committee  recommends  that  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  proceed  Imme- 
diately to  study  measures  to  regulate  im- 
proper or  excessive  speculative  trading  on  the 
commodity  exchanges,  with  due  recognition 
of  the  r^ponsibllity  of  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate hedging  market. 

The  President  recommended  legislation  to 
authorize  the  regulation  of  speculative  trad- 
ing on  the  commodity  exchanges  (rec(»n- 
mendation  No.  2 ) . 

The  committee  and  two  of  its  subcommit- 
tees have  heard  considerable  testimony  on 
speculative  trading  In  commodity  futures. 
Experienced  and  responsible  witnesses,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  grain  trade,  and  the  milling  indus- 
try, agree  on  the  Importance  of  maintain- 
ing efficiently  functioning,  hedging  markets, 
and  on  the  fact  that  commodity  speculators 
as  a  body  perform  a  useful  economic  service 
in  this  connection. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  possibility 
that  prices  of  specific  commodities  might  be 
unduly  raised  or  depressed,  for  a  time,  by 
improper  or  excessive  speculative  trading  on 
the  commodity  exchanges,  with  potentially 
disadvantageous  consequences.  It  therefore 
recommends  that  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  study  this  possibility  and  propose 
measures  for  guarding  against  It,  with  due 
recognition  of  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining adequate  hedging  markets. 

BSCOMMXNDATION    NO.    S 

The  committee  approves  the  extension  of 
export  controls. 

The  President  has  recommended  extension 
and  strengthening  of  export  controls  (rec- 
ommendation No.  3). 

Continuation  of  export  controls  is  neoes- 
aery   because   of   the   unbalanced   state   of 
world   trade,   the   high    degree   of   inflation 
which  prevails  in  certain  foreign  countries, 
and  the  great  shortage  of  both  the  means  of 
subsistence   and   the   means   of  production 
which  prevails  In  other  countries.    Whereas 
under  normal  conditions  most  goods  are  sat- 
isfactorily distributed  over  the  world  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  trade.  In  the  present  de- 
moralized state  of  international  commerce, 
export  controls  serve  two  important  purposes: 
First,  they  protect  this  country  against  the 
danger  that  It  will  be  drained  of  goods  which 
are  of  critical  Importance  at  home,  and  thus 
f\u-ther  increase  domestic  prices.     Without 
control   the   desperate   needs   of   devastated 
countries  might  lead  them  to  concentrate 
an  overwhelming  part  of  their  buying  power 
In  a  particular  narrow  field.     This  risk  Is 
likely  to  arise  from  time  to  time  with  food- 
stuffs, with  raw  materials,  or  with  capital 
goods.    The  second  reason  for  controlling  ex- 
ports Is  that  If  there  Is  a  higher  degree  of 
Inflation  abroad  than  prevails  here  it  may 
be  profitable  for  businessmen  to  export  goods 
for  which  the  need  Is  greater  here  or  in  some 
other  country  than  In  the  country  which  Is 
prepared  to  pay  the  higher  price.    Such  trade, 
depending   on    differences    In    general    price 
levels,  arises  chiefly  In  the  trade  with  coun- 
tries which  were  not  subjected  to  the  rav- 
ages of  war,  particularly  Latin  America. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  markets  for 
foreign  exchange  can  be  relied  upon  to  keep 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  In  one  coun- 
try nearly  enough  in  line  with  that  in  other 
countries  so  that  significant  volumes  of 
goods  are  not  shipped  around  the  world  in 
response  to  monetary,  rather  than  Industrial 
differences.  But  in  the  present  situation  the 
foreign  exchanges  have  not  reached  equi- 
librium and  the  markets  for  foreign  ex- 
changes are  not  free,  so  it  is  possible  to  make 
abnormal  profits  by  exporting  goods  from 
countries  with  a  lower  to  those  with  a  higher 
degree  of  Inflation.  Under  these  conditions, 
trade  must  be  supervised  so  that  goods  will 
move  for  reasons  of  foreign  policy  or  eco- 


nomic reas<His,  rather  than  strictly  monetary 
reasons. 

The  case  is  accentuated  when,  as  at  pres- 
ent, a  number  of  basic  materials  and  finished 
products  are  being  sold  domestically  at  prices 
which  do  not  keep  the  demand  down  in  Una 
with  the  avaUable  supply.  This  price  policy 
Increases  the  profit  to  be  made  by  exporting 
such  commodities  to  countries  where  there 
is  a  higher  degree  of  general  infiation  and 
there  is  no  legal  or  social  ban  on  selling  them 
for  whatever  the  sellw  can  get. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  4 

The  committee  recommends  the  extension 
of  the  authority  to  aUocate  transportation 
facilities  and  equipment. 

The  President  recommended  legislation  to 
extend  authority  to  allocate  transportation 
facilities  and  equipment  (recommendation 
No.  4). 

The  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  authOT- 
izes  the  continuation  of  controls  over  the 
use  of  transportation  equipment  and  facul- 
ties by  rail  carriers  until  February  29,  1948. 
Under  this  authority  ODT  has  Issued,  and 
now  has  outstanding,  orders  which  fix  loading 
requirements  for  carload  and  less-than-car- 
load  freight:  others  which  restrict  movement 
of  export  freight  to  port  areas,  and  other 
orders  of  less  impcM-tance.  In  addition,  ODT 
has  at  various  times  issued  special  orders 
with  reference  to  the  allocation  of  freight 
cars  and  is  continually  attempting  to  obtain 
the  fullest  utilisation  of  transporutlon 
equipment."  It  has  also  requested  ICC  to 
issue  service' orders  covering  the  movement 
of  freight  cars,  particularly  grain  cars.  In 
view  of  our  large  export  program,  control 
over  movement  of  freight  cars  to  ports  is 
essential  to  avoid  port  congestion.  Adminis- 
tration witnesses  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee have  emphasised  the  need  of  control 
over  allocation  of  coal  cars,  with  a  view  to 
preventing  coal  shortages  and  facilitating 
essential  production,  especially  of  steel. 

Although  the  shortage  of  freight  cars  Is 
apparently  now  being  alleviated  to  some  ex- 
tent, it  will  nevertheless  continue  for  some 
time,  making  a  continuation  of  the  powers 
necessary  to  deal  with  this  shortage  highly 
desirable.  It  is  the  committee's  understand- 
ing that  the  program  of  freight-car  alloca- 
tion and  movement  has  been  largely  operated 
without  the  use  of  formal  orders  by  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  concerned,  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  and  of  Individual  raUroads.  It  is 
our  presumption  that  this  practice  will  con- 
tinue even  though  the  authority  to  issue 
such  OTders  Is  extended  for  a  further  period. 
On  December  2,  1947,  the  President  trans- 
mitted a  message  to  the  Congress  (H.  Doc. 
No.  468,  80th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.)  requesting 
that  the  present  authority  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  to  operate,  sell, 
and  charter  Government-owned  vessels  be 
continued.  Under  present  law  this  authority 
expires  on  February  29,  1948.  The  Maritime 
Commission  Is  now  operating  1,200  dry-cargo 
vessels  under  charter  and  In  addition, 
through  general  agents.  Is  operating  pas- 
senger vessels  and  tankers.  Until  they  are 
sold  to  private  owners  it  Is  necessary  to 
keep  these  vessels  In  operation  In  order  to 
maintain  vital  transportation  services. 
Therefore,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
request  of  the  President  for  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
should  be  granted.  Our  recommendation 
is  intended  to  cover  this  point. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    S 

The  committee  approves  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  program  of  encouraging  the 
conservation  of  grain  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding the  marketing  of  livestock  at  weights 
and  grades  that  represent  the  most  efficient 
utlUzatlon  of  grain. 

The  President  has  recommended  legisla- 
tion to  enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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to  wpand  Its  prograin  of  encowsf^f 
•erratton  practices  In  this  country 
DcndstloQ  No.  •.  first  part). 

Tbe   President's   Food   Cooxmlttee 
Um  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Ludunan 
a  program  of  enlisting  the 
Uvestock  producers  as  part  of  lU 
grata     In     the     United 
ij  ta  the  use  of  grain  by 
lucert  would  doubtless  be   the 
OTBtrlbutloo    possible    to    any 
grata  conservation,  as  75  to  80 
all   the  ^aln   utilised  In  this  coita 
elusive  of  seed,  is  used  for  animal 
try  feeding.    The  Department  of 
■Mde  Itself  respooslbte  for  carrying 
taformstlonst  and  educational   part 
profram  directed  to  livestock 
his  appearance  before  the  }otat 
on    Novonber    17,    Secretary 
quested  specific  legislative  sutborlaltlon 
Uils  voluntary  educational  program 
■MOttoned  the  need  of  additional 
finance  It. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
••  put  ct  Its  regular  extension 
taraMTS  taXormatlon  on   the   most 
tttUlaatlan  of  grata  as  feed.     Now 
CQOservstkm  of  grata  Is  of  such 
portance  the  committee  agrees  that 
partment  should  expand  and  Intensify 
efforu.     Among  the  practices  whld 
to  be  especially  descrvtag  of  emphas  s 
Department's  program  are  the 
of  rodents  and  other  pests  which 
grain,  the  eiilllng  of  unprofitable 
and  poultry  from  herds  and  flocks, 
proved  methods  of  obtaining  galni 
weight  of  meat  animals  and  matatsl  itag 
production  of  milk  when  other  feeds 
stltuted  for  grata. 

Another  aspect  d  this  program 
courage  farmers  on  s  voluntary  basis 
ket  hogs  at  lighter  weights  and  to 
finisb   on  beef  cattle,  which 
have  the  effect  of  reductag  grain 
and  utilising  grata  more  efficiently 
mended  tmder  potat  five  of  the 
program.     The  eonunlttee  believes 
Department  should  conttaue.  ss  It 
for  the  past  few  months,  to 
■sport  o(  the  grata-coDservatlon  protram 
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The  committee  endorses  tbe 
program  deslgneil  to  Increase  the 
of  food  ta  foreign  countries  for  the 
of  reducing  the  drata  on  resouroe 
United    Ststes.    snd    recommends 
Secetary   of   Agriculture  submit   a 
program  for  the  approval  of  Congrea  i 

The  President  recommended  m 
signed  to  Increase  the  production  ol 
foreign    countries    ( recoounendstloi 
second  part). 

It  should  be  recognlasd  at  the 
a  program  of  encouraging  food 
ta  foreign  cotmtrles  for  the  purpose 
ductag  the  drata  from  the  Unlto  I 
will  have  no  effect  tn  alleviating  thi 
crisis  becsuse  no  results  will  be 
ta  l»4a.    NeverUieless.  ta  view  ct 
pect  that  the  world  food  sbortag* 
tmus  for  saa>e  years,  the 
thst  this  procram  sbotild  be  given 
study  by  Coogrsss  and  the  caocutlv« 
ments. 

To  the  extent  that  additional 
food  supplies  become  available 
CL^untrles.  not  only  will  the  drata 
resources  be  relieved,  but  so  will 
sure  on  prices,  because  more  food 
made    available    for    domeetle 
Moreover,  the  world  shortage  of 
be  alleviated  toaaewhat  ta  this 
arrangeaentt  eonld  presumably  be 
foreign  countries  to  buy  food 
side  the  Ualt«d  States  tor  currenel^ 
than  doUara. 

Tbe  committee.  bowvvBr.  feels 
Dspartmsnt  ot  Afrlcultttre  and 
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ested executive  departments  should  submit 
to  Congress  a  detailed  statement  of  their 
tatended  programs,  commodity  by  commod- 
ity. It  Is  Important  that  due  consideration 
be  given,  not  only  to  money  costs,  but  to 
the  amoitat  and  kind  of  scarce  and  essential 
goods  that  this  coxtatry  will  have  to  export 
ta  order  to  Induce  foreign  producers  to  ta- 
crease  their  output  of  foods. 

The  committee  has  not  been  advised  as 
to  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  programs 
to  those  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  or  its 
associated  World  Fbod  Cotmcll,  of  which  this 
Government  Is  a  member.  This  point  should 
be  cleared  up  before  final  approval  of  the 
proposed  program. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business.  | 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
the  nomination  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Leslie 
Richard  Groves.  Army  of  tbe  United 
States — brigadier  general,  assistant  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  lieutenant 
colonel.  United  States  Army — for  ap- 
pointment as  Army  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Liaison  Committee  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Special  Weapons  Project 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  504  of  the 
0£Bcer  Personnel  Act  of  1947,  which  wa.s 
referred  to  tbe  Ccmunittee  on  Armed 
Services.  | 

EXXCUnVB  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILKT,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Peyton  Ford,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  the  as- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General,  vice  Douglas 
W.  McGregor,  resigned; 

Joe  E.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents; 

lA«Tence  C.  Kingsland,  of  Missouri,  to  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Patents; 

Watson  B.  Miller,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Immigrstlon  and  Naturalisation, 
United  States  Department  of  Justice; 

Harry  E.  Pratt,  of  Alaska,  to  be  United 
SUtes  district  Judge.  Division  No.  4.  District 
<tf  Alaska; 

Sylvester  J.  Byan.  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  district  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York; 

Thomas  P.  Thornton,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
United  S^^atea  attorney  tor  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan: 

George  R.  Humrlckhouse.  of  Vlrgtaia.  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Vlrgtaia; 

Arthur  J.  B.  Cartler.  of  Massacfaiisetts.  to 
be  United  Ststes  marshal  tor  the  district 
of  Massachusetts,  vice  J.  Henry  Oogruen,  term 
expired;  and 

Charles  M.  Eldrldge.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Bhode  Island,  vice  Neale  D.  Murphy,  resigned. 

By  Mr.  COOPEB.  from  tbe  Committee  on 
tbe  Jtidlciary: 

Herbert  W.  Cbrlstenberry,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  United  SUtes  district  Judge  for  the  east- 
em  dlsuict  of  Louisiana,  vice  Adrian  J.  Cail- 
louet.  deceased. 


SUSPENSION   OF    RULE    AS   TO   CERTAIN 
JUDICIAL  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  -ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  sus- 
pended with  respect  to  the  nomination 
of  Hon.  Roy  W.  Harper,  of  Missouri,  to 
be  United  States  district  judge  for  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Mis- 
souri, and  with  respect  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Hon.  John  E.  Parks,  of  Hawaii, 
to  be  third  judge  of  the  First  Circuit, 
Circuit  Courts.  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the 
requirement  of  rule  XXXVni  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  that  nomi- 
nations neither  confirmed  nor  rejected 
during  the  session  at  which  they  are 
made  shall  not  be  acted  upon  at  any  suc- 
ceeding session  without  being  again 
made  to  the  Senate  by  the  President. 
This  request  meets  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri?  The  Chair 
bears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

UNl'lllD  NATIONS  MILITARY  STAFF 
COMMITTEE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lt.  Gen.  Matthew  Bunker  Ridg- 
way  to  be  senior  United  States  Army 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Herbert  S.  Bursley  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Hon- 
duras. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Avra  M.  Warren  to  be  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Finland. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  M  Scotten  to  be  En- 
voy Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  New  Zealand. 

Tbe  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  remaining  nominations  In  the 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  be  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  remaining  nomina- 
tions in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  fcNthwith  advised  of  all  confirmations 
today. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  teinpore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 

RECESS 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, December  18,  1947,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


VICE  COJiSUtS  or  THB  tTtfTTZS  STATXS  Or  AMXKXCA 

Sverre  M.  Backe  Andrew  B.  Hanney 

Leonard  N.  Caswell      Reed  P.  Robinson 
Stanley  R.  Chartrand  John  W.  Thomason  3d 
GUbert  E.  Oark  Hugh  N.  Whltakcr 

Wallace  Clarice  Fred  M.  Wren 

Don  A.  Gribble 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  December  17  (legislative  day  of 
December  4),  1947: 

MnJTAST  Liaison  CoMMnrEx  to  the  Atomic 
Enebct  Commission 

Maj.  Gen.  Leslie  Richard  Groves.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  assist- 
ant to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  lieutenant 
colonel.  U.  S.  Army),  for  appointment  as 
Army  member  of  the  Military  Liaison  Com- 
mittee to  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlBslon 
and  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  Special  Weap- 
ons Project  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral under  the  provisions  of  section  504  ot 
the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  17  (legislative  day  of 
December  4),  1947: 

United  Nations 
iciutabt  staft  committsk 

Lt.  Gen.  Matthew  Bunker  Rldgway.  Army  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  senior  United  States 
Army  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  with  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  under  the  provisions  of  section 
504  of  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947. 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
aicbassador  extbaordinart  and  plenn»otenti- 

ART    or    THE    UNrrzO    STATES    OF    AMERICA    TO 
BONDURA8 

Herbert  S.  Bursley 

BTVOT  BrrEAORDINART  AND  MINISTER  PLENTIPO- 
TENTIABT  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  FINLAND  ' 

Avra  M.  Warren 

ENVOT  EXTRAOEDINART  AND  MINISTER  PIENIPO- 
TENTIART  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  NEW  ZEALAND 

Robert  M.  Scotten 

CONSUL  AND  SECBETART  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SUIV- 
ICE  or  THE  UNITED  STATES  Or  AMERICA 

J.  Russell  Andrus 

CONSULS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

W.  Bradley  Connors     Elmer  Newton 
Joseph  B.  CosUnzo      James  Dyke  van  Put-y 
G.  Huntington  Damon     ten 
Paul  W.  Frillmann       Carleton     W.     Wash- 
Julian  P.  Fromer  burne 
Frederick  L.  Jochem 

SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Owen  R.  Hutchinson 
Wallace  Van  Jackson 
Garth  P.  James 
William  C.  Johnstone, 

Jr. 
Edwin  W.  Kenworthy 
-Theodore  B.  Olson 
Richard  I.  Phlllipa 
James  J.  Rcbbins 
WUllam  G.  RoU 
Douglas  H.  Schneider 
Walter  K.  Schwlnn 
E.  Blgelow  Thompson 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17, 1947 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  Shera 
Montgomery,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  of  Uf  e  and  Father  of  the  living, 
keep  us,  we  pray,  under  the  shadow  of 
Thy  holy  wings.-  Lest  our  devotion  lessen 
and  wither,  grant  us  wisdom  to  discern 
the  true  and  commanding  way.  Con- 
fronted as  we  are  by  a  restless  and  con- 
tradictory world,  keep  us  strong,  just, 
and  courageous,  with  an  Intensity  of 
purpose  for  our  Republic,  conscious  that 
we  are  debtors,  living  by  one  another 
and  for  one  another. 

As  we  near  the  shadows  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  holy  manger,  with  its  sweet 
serenity  and  heavenly  humility,  link  our 
thoughts  to  the  Christ  whose  star  comes 
to  light  the  channels  of  humankind.  Re- 
lease us  from  an  excessive  commercial- 
ism, that  with  open  hearts  and  ready 
hands  we  may  follow  the  Holy  One  who 
brings  a  heritage  of  Infinite  love  with  its 
tides  of  eternal  peace  and  joy.  In  our 
Saviour's  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Mcdonough  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoGGS  of  Delaware)  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  brief  article  on 
veterans'  reemployment. 

Mr.  MORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Louisville  Courier-JovirnaL 

PRICE  CONTROLS 


Ronald  H.  Allen 
Orvllle  C.  Anderson 
Henry  F.  Arnold 
Albert  E.  Carter 
Joseph  E.  Charles 
McHTlU  Cody 
D.    Eugene    Delgado 

Arias 
Donald  C.  Dunham 
George  W.  Edman 
W.  J.  Convery  Egan 
Teg  C.  Grondahl 
Ralph  HUton 


Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Govern- 
ment buying  and  exporting  of  grain  this 
fall  made  higher  meat  prices  in  the 
spring  of  1948  most  probable. 

However,  reports  from  my  district,  the 
second  largest  livestock  market  in  the 
world.  Indicate  that  President  Truman's 
recent  actions  have  changed  this  dis- 
turbing probability  Into  an  almost  cer- 
tain calamity. 

By  demanding  price  controls  again. 
President  Truman  has  pulled  the  rug 
out  from  under  the  cattle  feeding  in- 
dustry. 

Already  prospective  cattle  feeders  were 
hesitant  and  worried  because  of  the  high 
price  of  both  feeder  cattle  and  feed  sup- 
plies.  President  Truman  has  created  the 


final  hazard  to  discourage  and  reduce 
cattle  feeding. 

And  so  Mr.  Truman  has  unwittingly 
done  it  again.  As  in  the  1946  steel  and 
auto  strike  controversy,  he  has  talked 
in  such  way  that  prices  are  going  much 
higher  as  a  direct  result  of  his  proposals. 

If  meat  prices  go  through  the  roof  la 
the  spring  of  1948.  the  responsibUity 
should  be  placed  where  it  belongs — at 
the  door  of  tbe  White  House. 

EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  GOODWIN  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  tbe 
Record  and  include  an  address  recently 
given  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Montague. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

ANTI-INFLATION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McGARVEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  extend  my  remarks. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
thf  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? \^  ., 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    McGARVEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    2 
days  ago  the  Hous'e  failed  to  pass  a 
four-point  anti-inflation  measure.    The 
fact  that  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful 
actually  does  not  matter  since  it  was 
doomed  to  failure  anyway.    The  Presi- 
dent implied   at  bis   press  conference 
that  he  would  probably  veto  tbe  meas- 
ure, in  the  same  way  that  he  vetoed  the 
two  tax-reduction  bills  which  Congress 
sent  him  at  the  last  session.   Tbe  Presi- 
dent's actions   indicate   startlingly   bis 
utter  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people.    They  also  reveal  Mr. 
Truman's  repudiation  of  our  republican 
form  of  government  which  guarantees 
that  the  laws  of  the  land  shall  be  made 
by  a  body  of  representatives  elected  by 
and  responsible  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Truman  seems  to  believe  that  all 
power  should  be  vested  in  himself  alone. 
He  disapproves  of  the  House  bill  because 
it  does  not  give  him  the  powers  which 
he  asked  for  In  bis  speech  on  tbe  open- 
ing day  of  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gress.   Mr.  Truman  seems  to  forget  that 
America  is  not  a  dictatorship,  but  a  re- 
public.  In  the  same  manner  in  which  be 
decreed  that  no  one  could  have  tax  relief 
because  he  did  not  approve  the  legisla- 
tion which  provided  It — and  I  will  not 
mention   here   Mr.   Truman's   Jumbled 
mathematics  in  that  instance — he  now 
implies  that  because  tbe  anti-inflation 
program  Is  not  his  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram, America  shall  continue  to  suffer 
from  tbe  high  prices  which  are  currently 
working  such  a  hardship  on  those  who 
must  live  on  fixed  salaries,  pensions,  and 
annuities. 

Congress  was  perfectly  willing  to  listen 
to  the  views  of  administration  aides  In 
regard  to  Inflation  and  to  learn  their 
recommendations  for  curbing  It.  But 
what  did  Congress  learn  from  Mr.  Tru- 
man's representatives?  Well,  we  are 
still  trying  to  figure  that  one  out.  We 
did  learn  that  Mr.  Eccles  and  Mr.  Snyder 
disagree  violently  about  economic  and 
monetary  matters,  which  was  surprising 
considering  the  posts  which  they  bold  in 
the  administration.    Mr.  Harriman.  Mr. 
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Anderson,  and  Ifr.  Sehwenenbach  were 
]ess  enlightening.   Their  excuse  i  tat  the 
Congress  must  legislate  does  not  Iqt  them 
off  In  this  Instance,  since  the 
will  accept  only  his  own  program 
ruled  out  the  congressional  bill 
was  even  introduced. 

Of  course,  we  should  be  used 
tire  double  t&llc  by  this  time. 
Instance  of  it  can  be  seen  in  the 
's  changing  attitude 
rulators  on  the  grain  exchang^ 
tptiu  some  time  Mr.  Tnmian  and 
ney  General  Clark  have  been 
quite  an  uproar  about  these 
and  accusing  tbem  of  being 
for  high  pricesw  Their  honest 
tloD  and  threatening  atUtiides 
gratifying  to  those  who  were 
such  hardship  from  the  high 
living.  In  a  recent  speech  on 
of  the  House.  I  charged  that  vt 
never  have  mcjre  than  token  acciisatlons 
speculators  on  the 
.  since  it  would  be  most 
If  the  administration 
prosecute  its  own  ofBcials.  The 
investigation  into  the  speculations 
Mr.  Pauley  proves  my  point.  1  ow  we 
learn  that  Kir.  Anderson  refu-sej  to  di- 
vulge the  names  o^  big  spcculatoi  s  since 
he  Interprets  the  law  as  f orfoidd  ng  the 
pnbtication  of  siich  names.  If  thJ  s  is  not 
a  recent  interpretation,  why  was  he  hue 
and  cry  raised  in  the  first  place?  Or 
am  I  being  poUUcal  when  I  aik  that 
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Again  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  It 
would  be  futile  to  Invest  Mr.  '  ruman 
with  controls  since  he  refuses  t )  exer- 
cise tho5e  which  he  already  has.  <  ontrols 
which  would  more  effectively  c  irb  in- 
flation than  any  one  of  his  10  points. 
Why  does  he  not  exercise  his  control 
over  currency  issuance  instead  o  send- 
ing Mr.  Secies  to  Congress  with  absurd 
programs  for  ecoixunie  reforms?  Why 
<loes  he  not  exercise  his  control  c  irer  ex- 
ports instead  of  having  Mr.  Hsrrlman 
tell  a  congressional  committee  t  lat  we 
must  export  so  much  of  a  certai  \  com- 
modity to  a  certain  country  bees  use  we 
exported  the  same  amount  last  year? 
Why  does  he  give  Congress  no  o  opera- 
tion in  their  drive  to  reduce  Gove  nment 
expenses,  and  why  is  be  so  opp>sed  to 
tax  reduction  until  the  rlgh  time 
arrives? 

The  answer  might  possibly  be  tiuit  the 
treatment  of  the  effects  of  infiat  on  has 
more  pf^wlar  appeal  than  the  means 
whereby  the  cause  can  be  cured.  That 
he  is  also  playing  politics  with  tl «  wel 
fare  of  the  American  peoide  is.  of  pourse. 
only  a  secondary  consideration. 

nrvEsmcATioN  op  encmjnj<iH  or 

STOCK  UARKKTS 
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Mr.    COMBS.     Ux.    Speaker, 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
mj  remarta. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemai 
Texas  [Mr.  Combs]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COMBS.     Mr.   Speaker, 
just  introduced  the  following 
resolution: 

MUaotwtd  bf  tht  Bam»4  o/ 
tth«  Senate  eoncurrtng) : 

1.  That  a  joint  committM  of  tiM 
•zMl  BwcLAf  aliaU  b«  oonrtltuted  as 


I    ask 

House 
extend 

objection 
from 


have 

condurrent 
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praetleiilde  after  th«  adoption  of  thla  mo- 
lutlcn  to  Uiquire  Into  and  make  Inycstlga- 
tlon  of  trading  In  tlM  conunodlty  markets 
or  ttm  Unltad  SUtcs  and  particularly  In  items 
of  food  and  clothing  by  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  tbe  United  States  Oovenunent 
In  the  executive  and  legislative  branched 
thereof.  Including  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  their 
employees 

a.  Said  eommittee  shall  consist  of  five 
Members  of  the  House  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hottse  and  hve  Meml)ers 
of  tbe  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate:  Provided.  That  each 
Member  so  appointed  before  entering  upon 
his  duty  with  sa!d  committee  shall  file  with 
tlie  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
witii  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  statement 
In  writing  and  under  oath  stating  whether 
or  not  since  January  3.  1947.  the  (Sate  of  the 
convening  of  the  Eightieth  Congross,  he  has 
engaged  in  any  purchases  or  sales  of  com- 
modities either  for  Immediate  delivery  or 
future  delivery  tb rough  any  broker  or  com- 
modity exchange  In  the  United  States;  and 
If  so.  he  shall  state  the  nature  of  such 
transaction,  the  date  thereof,  the  amount 
therectf.  and  the  amount  of  any  profit  or 
loss  he  sustained  upon  each  such  transaction. 

8.  Said  committee  shr.ll  immediately  after 
Its  appointment  proceed  to  arganlae  by 
eJe«rting  a  chairman  and  a  eochalrmr.n. 

4.  Said  committee  shaU  be  clothed  with 
full  power  to  summon  witnesses,  make  in- 
quiries, and  require  the  production  of  records 
and  to  exercise  all  the  povers  and  prercga- 
tlvps  applicable  to  committees  of  inquiry  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Reoresentatlves  and 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^ 

5.  The  Secretary  erf  Agriculture  is  author- 
lasd  and  hereby  directed  to  furnish  to  said 
committee  a  list  of  all  officials  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government  who  have 
heretofore,  since  January  3.  1947.  engaged  in 
transactions,  ptirchaaes.  and  sales  of  com- 
modities of  food  and  clothing  on  the  various 
exchanges  of  the  United  States  so  far  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  his  officsL 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  lately  about 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment engaging  in  speculation  on  the 
commodity  markets.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  whether  or  not  ofBcials  of 
this  Government  have  engaged  In  such 
practices  or  whether  or  not  having  done 
so  such  persons  had  access  or  received 
information  of  a  confidential  nature 
from  any  official  or  department  of  the 
Government. 

But  I  do  know  that  these  charges  have 
created  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  our 
pcDple  which  can  only  be  dispelled  by 
fair,  forthright,  impartial,  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  facts. 

As  you  will  observe  from  the  resolution 
it  specifically  provides  for  the  inclusion 
within  the  scope  of  the  investigation  of 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  and 
th<!ir  employees. 

From  the  newspapers  I  note  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  congressional  com- 
mittee is  not  the  proper  forum  to  inves- 
tigate Members  of  Congress.  I  take  flat 
issue  with  that  view.  If  we.  in  the  Con- 
gress, do  not  provide  for  such  an  investi- 
gation how  shall  it  be  made?  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  we  Members  of  the 
Cbngress  must  stand  for  election  and 
that,  therefore,  the  people  are  the  forum. 
To  that  I  reply,  how  shall  the  people 
know  how  to  Judge  us  on  this  Issue  un- 
less they  have  the  facts  and  how  shall 
they  get  the  facts  except  tbe  Congress 
aseertaln  tbem  and  make  them  public 

To  my  way  of  thinking  a  very  vital 
question  is  here  involved,  the  question  of 


faith  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  their  Govonment. 

We  hear  a  lot  said  these  days  about 
threats  to  our  Government  and  to  our 
free  way  of  living.  Surely  these  are  try- 
ing times,  and  we  must  remain  ever  on 
the  alert.  But  to  my  way  of  thinking 
the  most  serious  blow  that  could  be 
struck  against  the  free  Institutions  of  this 
country  would  be  for  our  people  to  reach 
the  conchision  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest. The  people  of  this  free  country 
can  be  depended  upon  to  do  the  right 
thing  if  they  are  given  the  facts.  No 
party  and  no  individual  office  seeker 
could  ever  be  haled  into  a  fairer  court 
than  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  no 
party,  man,  or  issue  could  ever  be  tne<l 
before  a  fairer  jui-y  than  the  American 
people. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  sound 
in  their  way  of  thinking  and  unswerving 
in  their  loysdty  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom under  the  law  upon  which  our  lib- 
erties rest.  Constitutional  government 
will  never  be  in  danger  in  this  countrj- 
unless  and  until  our  people  lose  faith  in 
the  Government.  They  will  be  in  dan- 
ger only  when  our  people  believe  that 
selfishness  and  greed  motivate  officials  of 
the  Government.  It  will  be  when  they 
lose  faith  in  the  fairness  and  justice  of 
their  courts;  it  will  be  when  they  come 
to  consider  the  Halls  of  their  Congres.-; 
the  haunt  of  the  demagog. 

Personally,  in  spite  of  accusations  and 
charges,  and  perhaps  of  failures  here  and 
there,  I  still  have  faith  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  think  the  people  do.  Lei 
us  sustain  their  faith  by  making  the  pro- 
posed investigation  and  giving  them  th*} 
facts. 

THB  DOMESTIC  PUR  FARMERS  AKD 
OTHER  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houst! 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  United  States  of  America  con- 
sisted of  13  charter  members  knit  to- 
gether by  their  interdependence  and  th« 
precarlousness  of  their  position,  ther« 
were  no  large  businesses.  The  future  of 
the  United  States  of  America  was  being 
prepared  by  the  colonists,  the  pioneers, 
and  to  a  great  extent  by  the  explorations 
of  men  during  their  search  for  fur-bear- 
ing animals.  The  forested  regions  of 
the  territory  west  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
were  first  explored  and  mapped  by  the 
trappers  and  hunters,  who.  as  civilization 
followed  them,  moved  further  westward 
untn  even  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
great  Northwest  were  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. At  that  time  the  fur  industry  of 
the  North  American  Continent  could  have 
been  termed  a  big  industry,  for  it  wa* 
large  in  comparison  with  others  of  that 
day. 

Today  the  fur  Industry  Is  definitely  a 
small  industry.  And  what  I  will  say  of 
that  Industry  is  true  of  a  great  many 
other  small  Industries.  During  the  last 
15  years  of  depression,  tmcertainty,  war 
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and  turmoil,  the  New  Dealers  and  other 
free-traders  have  hacked  away  at  the 
devices  the  United  States  adopted  gen- 
erations ago  to  protect  American  indus- 
try from  the  products  made  by  almost 
slave  latKir  In  countries  with  living 
standards  which  we  would  not  tolerate 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  hearings 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agreements 
and  In  the  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee for  Reciprocity  Information,  which 
preceded  the  Geneva  Conference,  the 
stock  question  with  which  the  State  De- 
partment answered  every  logical  argu- 
ment presented  was:  "Have  you  been 
hurt  yet?"  Frequently  the  answer  was 
"Yes."  and  then  the  interrogation 
stopped.  When  the  answer  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  unsettled  conditions  of 
the  world  had  made  it  possible  for  the 
domestic  product  to  still  compete,  the 
answer  was:  "Then,  what  are  you  ci-ying 
about?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fur  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  disintecrating.  The 
large  potential  market  for  domestic  furs 
within  the  United  States  has  been  prac- 
tically wrecked.  This  domestic  produc- 
ing industry,  which  at  one  time  enjoyed 
a  certain  measure  of  prosperity,  and 
which  thereby  attracted  Independent- 
minded  American  citizens,  has  been  so 
seriously  affected  by  the  floods  of  im- 
ports of  furs  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment and  certain  congressional  com- 
mittees have  become  alarmed  and  are 
attempting  to  devise  means  of  saving 
what  is  left.  In  1948,  Imports  exceeded 
domestic  production  by  more  than  2 
to  1.  Shipments  from  abroad  were  of- 
fered at  whatever  prices  they  would 
bring.  Prices  were  forced  down  at  a 
time  when  domestic  costs  were  advanc- 
ing tremendously. 

Even  a  huge  Industry  would  be  affect- 
ed under  such  circumstances.  The  ef- 
fect on  a  small  industry  is  even  greater, 
for  this  type  of  business,  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  small  individual  units, 
is  first  to  feel  the  shock  of  unfair  com- 
petition from  abroad.  The  effect  is  im- 
mediate and  serious. 

I  was  startled,  as  you  must  be,  to  dis- 
cover that  as  the  war  in  Europe  con- 
cluded a  special  delegation  from  the 
United  States  Commerce  Department 
went  to  Russia  and  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  specific  function  of  this  good- 
will tour  was  to  invite  shipments  of  furs 
from  that  country  to  the  United  States. 
You  may  be  surprised  to  know  thjit  in 
1946.  67  percent  of  all  the  imports  from 
Russia  consisted  of  furs  unloaded  on  the 
domestic  market.  I  know  that  some  of 
you  were  as  Indignant  as  I  when  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  from  the  United  States 
were  not  permitted  to  visit  Russia,  and 
were  denied  entry  to  that  country  while 
they  were  studying  the  means  of  allevi- 
ating the  world's  suffering.  Gentlemen, 
at  about  the  time  of  that  episode  there 
were  40  American  fur  buyers  in  Russia 
being  wined  and  dined  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Russia,  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  a  visa  or  permission  for  those 
individuals  to  enter  that  country.  The 
Senators  were  in  the  wrong  business. 

During  the  years  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  the  duty  on  furs  was  reduced 
and  promises  were  made  to  various  na- 


tions that  those  duties  would  not  be  al- 
tered except  in  favor  of  larger  Imports. 
We  had  no  such  agreement  with  Russia. 
Russia  refused  to  participate  in  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  Yet  the  country  has 
had  great  financial  profit  and  benefit 
from  the  reductions  on  furs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  domestic  Industry  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  country  has  been  constantly  bom- 
barded by  our  State  Department  with 
propaganda  that  in  order  to  export  we 
must  Import.  Of  course,  this  is  so,  and 
nobody  ever  questioned  it.  But  when  the 
American  farmer  is  lulled  into  a  sense  of 
security  and  then  surreptitiously  divested 
of  his  market  by  secretly  negotiated 
agreements  which  bring  an  overwhelm- 
ing flood  of  Imports,  this  makes  a  poor 
excuse.  We  have  imported  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  furs  from 
Russia  so  that  we  can  export— what? 
And  how  much  must  we  import  so  that 
the  exporting  industries  might  continue 
to  fatten  their  profits? 

What  do  you  know  about  the  cost  of 
producing  a  fox  fur  In  Russia?  What 
does  our  State  Department  know  alMut 
the  cost  of  producing  a  fox  fur  in  Russia? 
We  do  know  there  Is  a  great  amount  of 
labor  involved  and  we  know  that  the 
costs  of  feed  in  the  United  States  are 
high.  Is  it  your  v/ish  that  the  American 
farmer  or  fur  grower  should  make  the 
same  profits  or  receive  the  same  wages 
as  the  Russian  peasant?  When  our 
State  Department  labels  the  duty  on  furs 
as  excessive  and  unduly  burdening  and 
restricting,  as  it  must  do  under  the  law 
before  it  can  make  tariff  reductions,  it  Is 
directly  accusing  the  American  farmer 
and  fur  grower  of  receiving  excessive 
profits  and  paying  unreasonably  high 
wages.  No  bureaucrat  has  ever  been 
able  to  explain  to  me  how  we  can  main- 
tain an  unsubsidized  Industry  on  a  free- 
trade  basis  when  living  standards  of  for- 
eign countries  permit  them  to  pay  v/ages 
one-half  to  one-tenth  those  of  the  United 
States. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have  at  last 
come  to  a  definite,  clear-cut  point  of 
issue  with  the  free-trade-minded  indi- 
viduals who  benefit  financially  when  we 
import  in  large  volume  or  export  in  large 
volume.  That  point  of  issue  is:  Shall 
the  United  States  continue  to  be  a  land 
of  f i*ee  enterprise,  of  diversified  economy, 
and  of  opportunity,  or  shall  we  by  the 
removal  of  all  controls  reduce  our  stand- 
ard of  living  to  match  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world?  Shall  we,  by  destrojing 
small  industry,  force  every  man  who 
chooses  to  make  a  living  to  do  so  in  the 
heavy  Industries,  in  the  assembly  liiie,  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  which  re- 
quire huge  investments? 

The  future  of  tlus  coimtry  was  never 
more  Insecure.  Its  strength  in  the  fu- 
ture as  in  the  past  will  lie  in  its  diversified 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  pur- 
suits. The  free-traders  continually  at- 
tempt to  salve  the  American  farmers  by 
premises  of  temporary  subsidies  to  keep 
them  in  business  until  such  time  as  they 
can  shift  their  production  to  another 
type  of  material.  The  farmers,  the  fur 
growers  of  the  United  States,  do  not  want 
subsidies.  They  do  not  want  to  shift 
from  a  diversified  economy  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  few  agricultural  commodi- 


ties which.  In  normal  times,  would  be 

continuously  surplus. 

If  the  American  fur  grower  goes  out  of 
business,  shall  he  go  into  the  production 
of  hogs,  of  cattle,  of  sheep?  Shall  he 
shift  his  production  to  wheat  or  com? 
Shall  he  be  forced  into  the  assembly 
line?  Can  we  justify  the  faith  of  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  and  our  pio- 
neer forefathers  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  this  country  has  be- 
come the  greatest  in  all  the  world  if  we 
dictate  to  their  descendants  the  kind  of 
work  which  they  must  do? 

During  the  long  period  since  this  coun- 
try was  founded  by  Individuals  who  pre- 
ferred to  suffer  privation  rather  than  be 
forced  to  worship  and  work  according  to 
the  dictation  of  other  individuals,  during 
the  fat  years  and  the  lean  years,  during 
the  periods  of  internal  strife  and  war 
w!th  other  nations,  this  country  grew 
continually  stronger  because  the  doc- 
trine of  free  enterprise  was  promulgated 
and  considered  a  part  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  every  American  citizen.  I 
maintain,  without  fear  of  conti-adiction 
from  any  section  of  the  United  States, 
that  the* American  citizen  has  through 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself 
acquired  an  unchallenged  right  to  work 
in  the  occupation  of  his  choosing,  and 
that  he  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
this  right  by  his  Government. 

The  tariff  structure  of  this  country 
has  been  in  existence  for  so  long  that 
to  remove  it,  to  tear  it  down,  to  destroy 
it  for  the  purpose  of  providing  dubious 
temporary  increases  In  foreign  trade, 
would  be  to  undermine  the  theory  upon 
which  we  have  become  a  great  Nation. 
I  thoroughly  believe  that  any  court  in 
this  great  land  would  uphold  that  the- 
ory. The  American  producers  of  furs, 
the  sugar-beet  growers,  the  sheep  rais- 
ers, the  producers  of  peanuts,  cotton,  or 
oranges  have  an  unquestionable  moral 
right  to  reasonable  assistance  from  this 
Govenmient  and  to  a  promise  from  it  to 
refrain  from  taking  action  which  de- 
stroys one  industry  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  concessions  that  another 
might  profit  thereby.  I  maintain  be- 
fore you  this  day  that  that  is  a  legal 
right  as  well,  and  it  is  high  time  this 
Congress  recognized  the  fact. 

We  have  recently  begim  to  awaken 
from  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  and  are 
discovering  to  our  sorrow  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  not  only  sold  us  down 
the  river,  but  has  auctioned  off  our  chat- 
tels, our  homes,  and  our  Industries.  If 
something  is  not  done  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman of  this  country,  we  are  likely 
to  become  a  socialistic.  If  not  commu- 
nistic, nation  where  every  farmer,  every 
laborer,  every  white-collar  man  will  be 
told  for  whom  he  must  work,  what  he 
can  produce  and  what  he  must  piu-cha&e 
from  foreign  countries.  Those  who  have 
known  me  during  the  many  years  I  have 
been  a  member  of  this  body  know  that 
I  am  not  usually  in  the  alarmist  cate- 
gory, but  I  confess  to  you  now  that  I 
am  worried,  and  I  believe  more  of  you 
ought  to  be  worried.  If  the  present 
trend  toward  free  trade  continues  un- 
bridled, this  will  z:^  longer  be  the  land 
of  the  free  and  th«  home  of  individuals. 
It  will  be  a  mass-production  country 
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with  no  iniUaUve  and  with  litUe 
Uon. 

We  must  adapt  our  economy 
people.    We  must  not  force  oui 
dren  Into  a  planned  economy 
up  by  a  group  of  theorists  whose 
est  Individual  business  venture 
volved   a  decision   about   whether 
pants  shall  have  buttons  or  zippe 

A  dynamic,  well-defined,  and 
tlve  program  for  the  continued 
Scat  Ion  of  American  production 
recognition  of  small  business  is 
neces.slty  and  is  in  the  process 
mulaticn.    When  it  comes,  it 
serve  your  careful  consideration 
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CXDUMUNISTIC  ACTIVlTIEa 

Mr.  TWYMAN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
marks,  and  to  Include  therein  a 
from  a  constituent  and  a  newspai  ler 
ticle. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro  n  Illi- 
nois?    • 

There  was  no  obJecUoo. 

Mr.  TWYMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
to  Insert  in  the  Racoao  a  copy  of  a 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  reiativ 
the  activities  of  Oerhart  Elsler, 
knowledged  Communist,  since  his 
tion.    El.sler  and  Carl  Marcanl 
log  around  the  country  address!^ 
dent  groups.    It  is  true  that  in 
places  their  appearance  has  causbd 
sentmem  and  disturbances.    Thess 
are  not  martyrs,  heroes,  or  celel  rities. 
AeUon  should  be  taken  to  stop  thi  ir  ac 
UntJes. 
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Chicaco.  111.,  December  IS, 
Tti*  Honorab:©  Robot  J.  Twtman. 
House  of  MepresentaUies, 

Washinffton,  D.  C 

t^AM  Um.  Twtmam:  Here  is  a  clipping 
the  Chicago  Henld-Amenean  at  Tb 
Deoember  11.  Oerhart  Klsler  Ulklng 
•tuilenu  at  RooMvelt  College. 

Te  gods  and  UtUe  flahea.  wbat 
•crewy  country  are  we  Urlng 
man  of  subTerslve  actlvltlw.  tum  _. 
and  let  him  go  Into  schools  and  talk 
denta.    I  wonder  If  they  could  ^t  an 
this  under  similar  clreumstancea  In 
or  has  all  the  propaguida  about 
a  K>t  of  hooey* 

Ifa^be  we  would  be  better  off  If  we 
next  war.    It  mlcht  be  less  costly.     I 
you  will  agree  this  Just  does  not  add 
ctmuDoa  aenae.    Why  should  we  spend 
to  stop  eooununism.  go  to  the  ezp< 
trying  a  man  of  this  kind,  find  him 
and  then  let  him  run  loose  around  the 
try  In  this  manner? 
With  all  good  wl&hea.  beltere  ma 
amcerely  your*. 

How  AID 


Buaaik 


ezpe:  ise 


6o.«8TS  or  RzD  Pun  to  Roosstil  • 
Gerhart  Klsler.  No.   1   Communist   -. 
OttMed  States,  and  Carl  Aldo  Uarcan  . 
■Mr  State   Department   employee   anc 
ofllcer— both   recenUy  conTlcted   In 
•ral  coxirt  oX  secret  acUvltles  for  the 
addressed  300  student*  at  Roosevelt 
yoeterday. 

Tliey    were    aponsored    by    the 
Touth     for    Democracy    chapter 
whoiK  achooUcg  la  being  financed  und4r  tha 
OI  blU  of  rlghu. 

The  ATD.  labeled  "Commualst"  by  th\  FBI. 
a*  been  banned  from  most  campuses 

Btier  and  Maxmnl.  free  on  bau  pefadlsf 
appeal  aixl  allowed  to  trav«l  whsnlUcy 
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like,  claimed  their  freedom  U  being  threat- 
ened. , 

■XMT  TO  UWITD  aTATIS  BT  tdtB 

n  became  a  Commtmlst  after  the  First 
World  War.  I  became  a  Marxist  and  I  have 
remaUied  faithful  to  the  Ideas  of  Marxiam 
and  communism.  I  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  by  the  party."  Klsler  said. 

Clarence  Llpschut*.  AYD  chapter  presi- 
dent, termed  Klsler  "an  eminent  antl-PHscist. 
a  fighter,  a  member  of  the  German  Com- 
munist Party." 

One  listener  commented  later: 

"I  wonder  how  much  freedom  Russia  al- 
lows enemies  of  Ita  Government.  Are  ene- 
mies of  the  Russian  Government  allowed  to 
go  around  speaking  to  students  In  the  So- 
viet schools?" 

coHooirtD  BT  couxcz  PBXsiszirr 

Dr.  E.  J.  Sparling,  president  of  RooseTelt 
College,  said: 

*lt  was  a  private  club  meeting,  and  al- 
thotigli  the  school  does  not  offlcially  end  3rss 
the  speakers.  It  does  not  censure  them  el  .her. 
We  think  tbU  thing  will  wear  Itself  out  after 
a  while." 

Elslt?r  and  Uarzani  recently  were  banned 
from  AYD  campus  meetings  at  the  Unlversltv 
of  liinnesoU.  | 

PKRM1S8ION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSK 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  re\'ise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  therein  a  news- 
paper article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

tMr.  Mason  addressed  the  House.  His 
remarks  appear  in  the  Appendix.! 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
following  the  regular  business  of  the  day! 
I  may  address  the  House  for  20  minutes 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKsl 

Mr.  JAVrrs  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RECoaa  and  include  therein  a  compari- 
son between  the  production  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  producUon  of  the  Umted 
states  in  key  Items. 

Ur.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rioorb  and 
include  a  radio  talk. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania  askpd 
and  was  given  permission  -to  extend  his 
remarics  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  toclude  an  address  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  dinner  In  New 
York. 

Mr.  REEVES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscord  and  include  an 
article 

Mr.  KUNKHX  asked  and  wa£  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  and  include  a 
radio  speech  he  made  on  Sunday  over 
Station  WHK. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD  asked  and  was  given 
pcnnls.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Aivendix  of  the  Rxcoks  and  include  a 


short  article  by  Assemblyman  Ralph  C. 
Dills. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
m  the  Record  and  include  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  two  editorials. 

Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  m  two  instances,  in  one  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Rochester 
Democrat  entitled  '"nie  Case  of  Edwin 
Pauley."  and  In  the  other  an  editorial 
from  the  Rochester  Times-Union. 

REDUCTION    OP    INCOME    TAXES 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Dimols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
President  wants  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living  he  should  cooperate  with  the 
Congress  to  reduce  taxes  which  would 
help  every  laborer;  farmer,  professional 
and  business  man.  Taxes  on  food, 
homes,  clothing,  and  everything  Is  a  part 
of  tho  cost  of  living. 

A  tax  bill  should  be  passed  reducing 
our  heavy  wartime  tax  schedules  from 
top  to  bottom,  a  bill  that  would  take  less 
out  of  the  workers'  pay  envelopes  and 
out  of  the  earnings  of  everyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  reduced  income  taxes 
each  year  for  three  successive  years  alter 
the  last  war  and  repealed  taxes  on  pic- 
ture shows,  telephone  calls  and  tele- 
grams, and  so-called  nuisance  taxes  of 
every  kind.  Business  expanded,  employ- 
ment expanded,  and  we  reduced  the 
Federal  debt  each  year  by  over  a  billion 
dollars.  The  same  course  should  be  fol- 
lowed now. 

Instead  of  giving  away  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  proposed  Marshall  plan  to 
other  nations  which  will  have  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American  tax- 
payers, we  should  reduce  tax  rates  in  the 
interest  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addiUon  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  income  taxes,  excise  taxes  should 
be  reduced.  The  woman  shopper  who 
pays  $5  for  a  handbag  has  to  pay  an  ad- 
ditional $1  excise  tax.  There  is  a  20- 
percent  excise  wartime  tax  stiU  in  force 
on  leather  goods  and  luggage  of  all  kinds 
as  well  as  on  Jewelry  from  the  lowest 
priced  to  the  highest.  The  American 
woman  must  also  pay  this  20-percent 
wartime  excise  tax  on  cosmetics  of  every 
kind. 

I  repeat.  Income  and  excise  taxes 
should  be  reduced.  Certainly,  all  of 
these  taxes  add  to  and  increase  the  cost 
of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reducUon  of  income 
and  excise  taxes  would  help  to  keep  more 
laboring  people  employed,  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  to  everyone:  would  in- 
crease the  distribution  and  sale  of  thou- 
sands of  articles  and  would  help  the  en- 
tire economy  of  the  Nation,  in  addition  to 
reducing  the  cost  of  living. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  pass  a  bill  re- 
ducing Income  and  excise  taxes  and  send 
it  to  the  President.    He  can  then  decide 
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whether  to  give  aid  to  our  own  people, 
or  veto  the  bill  as  he  did  the  income-tax 
bill  in  the  last  session.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  protect  our  own  people  than  to 
take  the  money  away  from  them  by  tax- 
ation and  squander  it  on  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

'    THE  CAUSE  OF  HIGH  PRICES 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  days  pass  and 
the  indignation  of  the  people  rises 
against  the  Ill-timed  and  reckless  food 
buying  by  the  Government. 

President  Truman  and  his  political 
campaign  organization  are  trying  des- 
perately to  escape  responsibility  for  sky- 
rocketing food  prices.  ' 

He  tries  to  make  grain  speculators  the 
scapegoat  when  every  thinking  person 
knows  that  the  Government  has  been 
and  stUl  is  a  steady  buyer  of  huge  quan- 
tities of  food  for  export  that  is  in  short 
supply. 

I  hold  no  bjlef  for  people  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  human  misery  and  get  into 
the  cwnmodity  markets  for  a  ride  to 
higher  prices  with  the  Ck)vernment. 

Ed  Pauley,  former  treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  now 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  admits  that  he.  too,  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  tight  food  situation  to 
make  money. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  Pauley  has 
taken  the  position  of  telling  the  people 
to  go  hang.  He  defiantly  states  he  will 
resign  when  he  gets  good  and  ready  to 
do  so. 

And  from  the  White  House  the  coun- 
try hears  only  continued  silence.  Act 
now,  Mr.  President.  Porthrightly  and 
publicly  call  for  Pauley's  resignation. 
This  scamp  should  be  ousted  from  the 
inner  circle  of  the  Government. 

The  Republican  Congress  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  expose  the  wrongdoers  in  the 
Truman  administration.  It  is  high  time. 
Mr.  President,  that  you  cooperate  and  do 
something  to  clean  up  this  scandalous 
situation. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  foreign-aid 
bill  the  other  day  I  was  taken  to  task 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  statement 
I  made  that  the  resources  available  for 
use  of  Soviet  Russia  were  far  inferior  to 
the  resources  of  the  United  States.  But. 
I  find  both  analyses  quite  consistent.  I 
meant  production  resources,  because 
that.  I  felt,  is  the  prmciple  measure  of 
power  in  the  world  for  the  new  term. 

I  made  the  statement  at  the  time  in 
the  context  that  the  Soviets  were  on  the 
offensive,  while  the  United  States  was 


being  asked.  I  beUeved.  by  those  arguing 
against  the  bill,  to  take  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, and  I  considered  such  a  defemive 
position  unjustifled  by  the  facts.  Fol- 
lowmg  is  a  comparison  between  the  in- 
dustrial production  resources  of  the 
United  States,  taken  from  official  sources. 


and  the  estimates  of  Soviet  production 
resources  as  contained  in  the  current 
issue  of  World  Report.  I  invite  every 
Member  to  make  the  comparison  for 
himself  and  to  read  the  article  on  the 
same  subject  I  have  inserted  In  the 
Appendix: 


United  States  and  Soviet  production  of  selected  industrial  commodities » 

sovirr  paoDTTcnoN 


Commodity 

Unit 

1640 

1£46  (est 
mfttr) 

1047  (e«tl- 
m»te) 

laaopMi 

Coal                       — 

Million  metric  tons 

16C.0 
14. » 

las 
a.8 

£23.0 

48.0 

4.4 

150.0 

10.2 

12.4 

3.4 

148.0 

4ao 

2.S 

m.o 
11. » 

13.8 

4.3 

17B.0 

48.0 

IS 

tK.0 

Pi(j  iron .... 

Steel  intcou 

Cement                      ....... 

do 

do .... 

las 

S&4 

las 

Oil                    ....    . 

Million  barrels 

255.0 

F.letric  poww............... ... 

Billion  kilowatt-hours. 

Billion  yards 

ta.Q 

Cotton  fabrics..................... 

ai 

mrrrsD  states  pioductiok' 


Commodity 


Coal 

Pig  iron i.. 

Sieel  ingots — 

Cement 

Oil 

Electric  power.... 

Cotton  fabrics 


Unit 


Million  short  tons, 
.do- 
do. 


MUUon  bMTtJs 

do 

Billion  kilowfttt-hoors. 
Billion  linear  >-ards 


1940 


-  460.8 

4C.9 

67.0 

13a  3 

490.5 

179,goa9 

«.  519.  5 


1046 


532.0 
45.4 

66.6 

163.8 

719.3 

269,608.7 

6,941.3 


1947 
(estimate) 


filSwO 

W.0 

85.0 

187.6 

754.0 

306,00a0 

6.841.8 


1950  K0«1 


(•) 
(») 
(») 
(«) 

(») 
O 


'  Source:  World  Report,  Dec.  16. 1947,  Issue. 
•Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
« Not  available. 

THE  HONORABLE  KENNETH  B.  KEATINO 

Mr.  DEVm.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 13  the  President  of  the  United 
States  nominated  our  colleague.  Ken- 
neth B.  Keating,  of  New  York,  for  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
This  is  a  distinctive  honor  paid  to  our 
able  and  congenial  associate  from  ftoch- 
ester.  N.  Y. 

Creneral  Keatinc  lives  a  full  and  busy 
life.  As  his  congressional  associates  we 
have  had  little  opportunity  to  learn  of  his 
military  activities  which  constitute  such 
a  brilUant  facet  in  his  multifarious  ac- 
tivities. 

General  Keating  served  as  a  sergeant 
in  World  War  I.  In  April  of  1942  he  was 
commissioner  a  major.  In  October  1942 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  and  then  in  February  1944 
he  was  given  his  eagle's  wings.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  World  War  U,  prin- 
cipally in  the  far  eastern  battle  areas. 
He  went  overseas  in  April  1943  and  served 
as  Chief  of  Procurement  In  New  Delhi, 
India.  Prom  November  1943  to  Janu- 
ary 1946  he  was  executive  assistant  to 
Lt.  Gen.  R.  A.  Wheeler,  now  Chief  of 
Engineers,  then  deputy  supreme  allied 
commander.  Southeast  Asia  Command. 
During  his  far  eastern  service  his  tour 
of  duty  included  India,  Burma.  China, 
Ceylon,  Malaya,  Siam,  Indochina,  Java, 
Egypt,  and  England. 

General  Keating  Is  entitled  to  wear  the 
American,  European,  Asiatic  ribbons  with 
three  battle  stars,  the  Legion  of  Merit 
with  oak  leaf  cluster,  and  the  British 
QBE. 


We,  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  re- 
joice with  General  Keating  in  this  new 
honor  bestowed  upon  him.  President 
Truman  has  recognized  the  military  abil- 
ities of  Congressman  Keating,  and  I  hope 
that  with  the  convening  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  the 
United  States  Senate  will  see  fit  to  con- 
firm this  nomination. 

On  behalf  of  your  colleagues  of  the 
House,  General  Keating,  we  say,  "Con- 
gratulations, and  may  you  have  a  long 
and  successful  career  m  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  and.  I  may  add.  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 
EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MacKinnon  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances,  and  Include  In 
each  news  releases  and  statistics. 

LUCKMAN  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise  to 
criticize  the  Truman  administration.  It 
is  constructive  criticism  that  I  offer. 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  conservation, 
especially  of  food,  in  these  times  of 
Truman  inflation. 

There  recently  appeared  across  the 
Washington  horizon  a  so-called  food 
conserver  named  Charles  Luckman, 
$300.000-a-year  head  of  a  British-owned 
soap  company. 

When  he  bowed  out  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration he  gave  himself  and  100 
subordinates  a  sumptuous  feast. 

This  is  what  the  Luckman  celebraters 
had  as  they  were  telling  the  American 
people  to  eat  less  so  that  Europ^jnighi 
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hare  more:  The  dinner  bcgtn  witi  cock- 
talis  in  generous  supply.  I 

Then  came  shrimp  cockUllJ  fried 
oysters,  crab,  shrimp  and  lobster  nimbo. 
curried  chicken,  roast  turkey,  bakejl  ham. 
roast  beef,  string  beans  au  gratizi  fried 


apple    rings,    pickled    walnuts. 


celery. 


olives,  pickles,  mixed  green  sal2  d.  rye 
rolls,  assorted  ice  creams,  assortet  finger 
rolls.  ccfTee. 

Luckman  picked  up  the  check  or  the 
Belshazzar  feast. 

The  moral  Is  obvious.  Think  ( f  that 
kind  of  a  feast  by  the  Ooveiament 
preachers  of  conservation.  whcD  the 
President  asks  Congress  for  powei  to  re- 
establish a  more  colossal  OPA  tlan  we 
bad  even  in  wartime. 

The  American  peoffAe  know  ho<  v  OPA 
completely  failed  after  the  war. 

They  know  that  if  OPA  comes  t  ack  as 
the  administration  radicals  demai  td.  the 
people  will  get  black  markets,  o  d  bull 
meat,  and  short  shirt  tail5. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker  after 
these  bipartisan  remarks  made  3y  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  ask  una  Limous 
consent  to  have  placed  in  the  Ap  pendix 
of  the  Rbcoio  a  speech  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  entitleb  "The 
Age  of  Great  Challenge." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentiemanj  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CRITICISM  OP  FRANKLIN  D.  ROo4eVELT 


t^e 


Mr.    HUBER.    Mr.    Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
my  renuuics. 

The  SPEAKER     Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fron 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBER.     Mr.  Speaker, 
came  here  as  a  new  Member  of  .. 
enty-ninth  Congress,  one  of  th< 
Members   told    me   this:  "If 
crlticires  President  Franklin  D 
▼elt.  Just  do  not  pay  any  attenUon 
yoor  own  business:  he  can  take 
himself."     But  when  I  hear 
from  day  to  day  like  the  gentlemajii 
Illinois  made  re^rdlng  President 
relt.  I  am  reminded  that  former 
dent  Roosevelt  is  dead,  and  that 
those  who  direct  criticism  even 
his  i;rave  today  might  be 
Pennsylvania   Avenue   doing    the 
gooae  step  and  slngrlng  the  Horst 
song  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
and  foresight.    Some  of  those  wh( 
clze  and  berate  Franklin  D 
today  remind  me  of  a  lot  of  .. 
barking  and  snapping  at  a  dead 

SPECULATION  OF  OOMMCHUTT 


I  ask 
House 
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objection  to 
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Mr.   HARRIS.     Mr.   Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    la  there  objec^on 
the    request    of    the    gentleman 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
tened  to  the  gentleman  from  Dllnols 
a  great  deal  of  int«nest  a  few 
aga    A  lot  has  been  said  about  dealings 
on  commodity  exchanges  and  the  ^pecu- 
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latioD  in  the  grain  market  There  has 
been  much  talk  about  anti-inflation. 
Obviously  there  has  been  little  action, 
and  it  has.  I  think,  been  properly  char- 
acterised as  loose  talk  without  action. 

President  Truman  In  calling  the  spe- 
cial session  asked  authority  to  control 
the  activities  on  the  commodity  exchange 
and  this  Congress  has  thus  far  done  noth- 
ing about  it. 

Most  of  us  in  this  House  know  Secre- 
tary of  Atcriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
We  served  with  him  for  several  years  and 
know  him  to  be  thoroughly  reliable,  hon- 
est, and  courageous.  He  needs  no  de- 
fense for  his  actions  whatsoever  and  is 
thoroughly  capable  of  handling  the  re- 
sponsible duties  that  go  with  his  oflace. 

He  has  gone  before  a  number  of  the 
committees  on  the  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram. He  hsis  been  ready  and  willing  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  all  the  infor- 
mation that  they  wish  and  that  he  is  per- 
mitted under  the  law  to  give. 

He  has  been  asked  to  reveal  the  names 
of  speculators  in  the  grain  market.  I 
also  think  that  this  information  should 
be  revealed  and  publicly.  No  one  should 
be  permitted  to  gamble  in  the  market  on 
the  bread  and  food  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  further  endangering  our 
economy.  Certainly  something  needs  to 
be  done  about  it.  The  Secretary  also 
realizes  this  and  has  challenged  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  joint  resolution  author- 
izing him  to  reveal  this  information. 

From  time  to  time  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  people  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments are  accused  of  willfully  violating 
the  law.  Here  you  are  requesting  now 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  vio- 
late the  law  when  only  by  adopting  a 
resolution  he  can  legally  and  honestly 
reveal  the  names  of  those  who  have 
threatened  our  economy. 

Evidently  the  majority  again  wish  to 
"duck"  this  important  issue  because  it 
Is  reported  that  other  ways  would  be 
explored  by  the  Republicans  to  get  "all 
the  names  and  all  the  facts"  before  re- 
sorting to  such  a  resolution. 

Is  it  Up  service  that  Is  being  given  to 
the  American  people?  Why  not  go  all 
the  way  and  let  us  find  out  just  who  Is 
responsible.  Is  it  only  Ed  Pauley,  or  is 
somebody  else  being  protected?  Why 
not  have  the  buyers  for  large  milling  in- 
terests and  the  big  grain  dealers  to  come 
in  and  give  information  about  their 
dealings  and  admit  their  own  misgiv- 
ings, as  Ed  Pauley  has  done.  That  is 
wliat  this  resolution  would  bring  about 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
asked  the  Congress  for. 

This  is  only  one  phase  of  the  anti- 
Inflation  program  or  an  attempt  to  do 
something  about  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
on  which  nothing  has  been  done  thus 
far. 

It  looks  like.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  "politlcar 
farce  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
not  going  to  fall  for.  Why  not  forget 
for  awhile  the  political  effects  and  what 
will  happen  in  1948  and  do  something 
to  protect  our  economy  and  for  the 
people. 

Let  us  adopt  this  resolution,  and  let 
all  the  facts  be  provided. 

KKTENSION  OF  RgMARgf 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


in  the  RxooRD  and  include  a  magazine 
article. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  by 
Arthur  Krock  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  broadcast  by  George 
E.  Raedy. 

MR.      PAULEY      SHOX7LD      RESIGN      AND 
GAMBLING    IN    COMMODITIES   SHOULD 

BE  STOPPED 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  cbjection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  statements  made  con- 
cerning Mr.  Edwin  W.  Pf.uley  and  the 
investigation  of  speculators  in  grain. 
Insofar  as  Mr.  Pauley  is  concerned,  I 
think  he  should  resign.  Less  than  2 
years  ago  Mr.  Pauley  failed  to  receive 
the  confirmation  for  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  so  his  appointment  was 
withdrawn.  Now  we  find  him  as  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Armed  Forces 
where  confirmation  is  not  required. 

At  a  time  when  the  country  is  talking 
about  the  need  for  curbing  of  prices, 
Mr.  Pauley  reveals  himself  as  a  specula- 
tor in  grain,  wheat,  and  other  food  in  a 
million-dollar  class.  These  purchases 
were  made  when  the  administration  was 
calling  for  lower  grain  prices  and  formu- 
lating a  program  to  feed  the  people  of 
Europe. 

President  Truman,  the  leading  accuser 
of  speculators,  in  a  Nation-wide  radio 
address  said.  "The  cost  of  Uving  in  this 
country  must  not  be  a  football  kicked 
around  by  gamblers  In  grain."  Mr. 
Pauley  ought  to  resign  and  save  further 
embarrassment  to  the  administration 
and  to  himself.  He  is  not  particularly 
qualified  for  the  job  anyway.  People 
of  the  country  would  feel  better  if  he 
removed  himself  from  this  position. 

I  am  In  accord  with  the  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris  J,  who  just  left  the  floor,  with  re- 
spect to  speculating  in  grain.  There 
should  be  a  complete  investigation.  No 
one,  especially  those  connected  with  the 
administration,  should  be  permitted  to 
speculate  in,  and  thereby  help  manipu- 
late, the  grain  market.  And  more 
especially  at  this  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  buying  grain  and  other  food  to 
be  given  to  people  abroad.  There  should 
be  a  complete  investigation  but,  in  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Pauley  should  step  down 
and  out. 

RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION    ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  insert  certain  tables  on  the 
subject  of  rural  electrification. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
sume It  is  not  out  of  order  now  to  shift 
from  the  political  arguments  to  which 
we  have  been  listening  and  to  talk  about 
the  welfare  of  the  American  farmer  for 
a  moment. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment,  as  I  told 
you  on  yesterday,  for  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation of  $200,000,000  for  rural  elec- 
trification for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Mind  you,  the  money  you  are  giv- 
ing to  Europe  is  going  to  countries  whose 
farms  are  S4  percent  electrified.  That  is 
money  that  is  being  given  to  Europe,  but 
these  loans  to  the  REA  cooperative  as- 
sociations for  the  farmers  of  this  coim- 
try  will  be  paid  back  with  interest. 

On  December  12  there  was  left  out  of 
this  year's  $225,000,000  REA  appropria- 
tion loan  authorizations  of  only  $117,- 


000,000  to  last  out  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year.  On  that  same  date  total  ap- 
plications on  hand  and  in  process 
amoimted  to  $264,000,000.  In  other 
words,  on  December  12  applications  on 
hand  exceeded  available  funds  by  a  total 
of  $157,000,000.  Furthermore,  applica- 
tions are  continuing  to  be  received  from 
the  cooperatives  at  the  rate  of  between 
$20,000,000  and  $30,000,000  a  month. 

There  are  still  2V4  million  farms  with- 
out electricity.  In  all.  there  are  more 
than  4,000,000  farm  and  nonfarm  rural 
dwellings  without  electricity. 

The  best  indication  of  the  improve- 
ment In  the  material  situation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rate  at  which  cooperatives 
are  drawing  down  funds  approved  in 
earlier  loan  authorizations.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1946  the  cooperatives  drew  down 


$89,000,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  1947  they 
drew  down  $190,000,000.  In  the  fiscal 
jrear  1948.  the  present  year,  they  are 
drawing  down  funds  at  the  rate  of  over 
$300,000,000  a  year. 

I  say  that  now  since  materials  are 
availj\ble  and  they  are  able  to  build  these 
lines,  we  should  not  hamper  this  great 
program  that  is  doing  more  for  the 
American  farmers  than  everything  else 
Congress  has  ever  done  for  them,  by  re- 
fusing to  approve  this  amendment  for 
fimds  to  carry  on  this  great  work. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  a  table 
showing  the  progress  made  in  rural  elec- 
trification by  States  from  1934  to  1946. 

If  we  can  get  sufficient  funds,  we  can 
soon  electrify  every  farm  home  in 
Ameilca. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Rural  Electrification  Administration— Comparison  of  rank,  percentage   and  number  of  farms  elec- 
trified with  central  station  service.  1934  and  1946.  ty  States,  arul  for  the  United  States 


Aim 


Farms 
Jan.  I.ltt35 
number ' 


United  States. 


Alabama. 
Ar«on!i. 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado . 

(Connecticut — 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geonrh 

Idaho . .. 

Illinois . 

Indiana 

lown  

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


«.  812, 350 


Farms  receivinp  eentnl  station 
electric  service  Dec.  31, 1W4 


Number '     Percent 


743, 9.^4 


Maine. 

Mtryland 

Massachusetts 

Mfchipan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missuuri 

Montana 

Ncbra.^ka 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  ... 

New  York 

Nortii  Carolina 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orepou..." 

I'emisylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Souih  Carolina 
Soutli  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

'^'ashineton... 
Mest  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


2n.  455 
18,  824 
253,013 
150,360 
M,  R44 
32,157 
10.3K1 
72,857 
250.  544 
45,  113 
231,312 
20aS35 
221,986 
174,  5«» 
278,298 
170,  216 
41,907 
44, 501 
:^5,  (194 
U>6,  517 
i(«,  302 
311,683 
278, 454 
50,564 
33,616 
3,696 
17,685 
29,375 
41,369 
177,025 
300,967 
84,606 
255, 146 
213,  325 
64.826 
191,284 
4,327 
165,504 
83,303 
273,  783 
501,017 
.%,  695 
27,061 
197, 632 
84,381 
104.747 
189,877 
17,487 


11,053 
5,577 
2,943 
gl,093 
7,145 
10.138 
1.791 
.\700 
6,9.«« 
13,4,-?3 
28,379 
23,476 
32,047 
13,224 
8,480 
2,826 
13,959 
6,791 
14,494 
42.152 
13,783 
2,802 
17,893 
2,708 
9,544 
946 
B,  <95 
15, 162 
1.350 
57, 825 
9,672 
1,968 
48,048 
.■■),  M8 
17. 8.W 
45,  182 
1, 5)75 
3,796 
2,939 
9,727 
11,466 
16,130 
7,946 
14,954 
40,060 
3,647 
39,206 
627 


Rank 


10.9 

4.0 
29.6 
1.2 
53.9 
11.2 
31.6 
17.3 
7.8 
2.8 
29.8 
12.3 
11.7 
14.4 
7.6 
3.0 
1.7 
33.3 
15.3 
41.3 
21.4 
6.8 
.9 
6.4 
5.5 
7.1 
25.6 
£3.7 
51.6 
3.3 
32.7 
3.2 
2.3 
18.8 
2.6 
27.5 
23.6 
45.6 
2.3 
3.5 
3.6 
2.3 
52.5 
29.4 
7.6 
47.5 
3.5 
19.6 
3.0 


Farms  receiving  central  station 
electric  service  June  30. 194«) 


Number  • 


3, 106,  775 


33 

12 

47 
1 

25 

10 

20 

26 

41 

11 

23 

24 

22 

28 

39 

46 
8 

21 
7 

17 

30 

48 

31 

32 

29 

15 

2 

4 

37 
9 
38 
43 
19 
42 
14 
16 
6 
44 
36 
34 
45 
3 
13 
27 
5 
35 
18 
40 


Percent 


tZ9 


77,6.10 
9,400 
61,. %0 
132.700 
29,760 
20,000 
6,700 
29,200 
95,150 
36,700 
131.700 
147.900 
1.55,000 
51,100 
76,6.10 
47,800 
24,000 
29,500 
33,300 
165,050 
105,250 
65,300 
93,650 
14,200 
41,660 
1,975 
15,750 
25,700 
10,  .300 
126,250 
126,000 
7,250 
199,500 
48,650 
56,100 
128,300 
3,150 
65,750 
9,  .300 
71,300 
168,400 
21,550 
19,900 
72,500 
6S,500 
36,200 
136,360 
6,600 


>  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1935  and  1940. 


<  Edison  Electric  Institute. 


THE  NEW  NRA 


Mr.  Speaker.  I 
to  address  the 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio, 
ask  unanimous  consent 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Republican 
leadership  is  determined  to  ram  through 
this  short  session  of  Congress  the  NRA 
bUl  which  the  House  so  overwhelmingly 
refused  even  to  consider  2  days  ago. 


I  do  not  know  all  the  leadership's  plans, 
but  the  other  body  Is  presently  consider- 
ing this  bill  and  I  am  Informed  it  will 
again  come  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration before  adjournment  if  the 
Senate  passes  it. 

Qo  not  be  deceived  by  the  claim  made 
by  the  proponents  of  this  bill  that  it  is 
different  than  the  old  NRA  Act,  that  it 
provides  for  voluntsiry  agreements  be- 
tween persons  engaged  in  trade  and  in- 
dustry, whereas  the  NRA  Act  provided 
that  such  agreements  were  compulsory. 


Rank 


34.1 
71.5 

30.8 

re.  2 

62.4 

89.9 

72.1 

47.3 

41.7 

88.4 

64.5 

83.9 

74.2 

X.I 

32.1 

.36.8 

56.9 

71.4 

90.0 

94.3 

55.7 

24.8 

38.5 

37.6 

37.3 

£7.6 

8.18 

98.5 

34.6 

84.2 

43.8 

10.4 

9a3 

29.0 

88.0 

74.8 

87.4 

44.7 

13.5 

3a3 

43l1 

8L9 

75.1 

41.9 

87.0 

37.1 

76.7 

62.1 


Increase  In  efcctritled  farms  from 
Dec.  31, 1934  to  Juno  30, 1946 


Number 


Percent 


Z  362, 821 


41 
20 
43 
2 
23 
f. 
19 
28 
33 
8 
22 
12 
18 
39 
42 
38 
25 
21 
6 
3 
26 
46 
?A 
35 
36 
24 
13 
1 
40 
11 
30 
48 
4 
46 
7 
17 
9 
29 
47 
44 
31 
14 
16 
32 
10 
37 
16 
27 


Rank 


317.6 


e^197 

3,823 
88,357 
51,607 
22.611 
9.8r.2 
4,909 
23,500 
88,194 
23,367 
lot,  321 
124, 424 
122,953 
37, 876 
68,170 
44,974 
10,041 
22.709 
18,806 
122,888 
91,  467 
62,498 
75,757 
11.432 
32,106 
1,029 
6,266 
10,  .';38 
8,950 
68,426 
116,328 
5,282 
161, 462 
43,002 
38,261 
83,118 
1,175 
61,954 
6,361 
61,573 
186,934 
6,420 
11,965 
87,546 
29,440 
3X663 
97,144 
6,973 


60Z5 
6S.5 
1,PK2.« 
63.6 
316.6 
97.3 
274.1 
41Z3 
1,267.9 
173.2 
364.1 
530.0 
38.3.6 
286.4 
^03.9 
1,591.4 
71.9 
.'34.4 
129.8 
291.6 
663.6 
2,230.6 
423.4 
413.0 
336.4 
106.8 
66.9 
69.5 
663.0 
118.3 


1,202.7 

268.4 

315.2 

761.4 

214.6 

184.0 

£9.5 

1,032.1 

216.4 

633.0 

1,366.7 

33.0 

150.  6 

384.8 

73.5 

892.6 

247.8 

1,133.4 

IS 
44 

2 

« 
26 
40 
29 
19 
« 
35 
23 
16 
21 
28 
10 

4 
43 
24 
37 
37 
13 

I 

17 
U 
23 

ar 

45 
43 
13 
38 

7 

10 
36 
11 
SI 
34 
47 

3 
S3 
14 

f 
48 
36 
30 
4t 

9 
SI 

6 


'BEA  estimates. 

This  bill  follows  the  pattern  of  the  NRA 
Act.  The  Republican  leadership  is  try- 
ing to  resurrect  the  plague  that  was 
visited  upon  us  by  the  Blue  Eagle. 

If  the  Republican  leadership  wants  to 
write  **flnis"  to  the  Republican  Party,  all 
it  needs  to  do  is  continue  In  its  present 
course  and  enact  into  law  this  NRA  bilL 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 


1 


r^Ax-KT/^Tk-r^cictrrx-KT  a  t     •nT\r*r\TtT\       TTrvXTCC 


ii!;^!^ 


11534 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec  ion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
ajrhranta? 

There  wu  no  (Ejection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  cor  srratu- 
late  the  Committee  on  Appropr  atlons. 
headed  by  the  distinsulshed  gen  leman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Tabo]  for  re  ealing 
to  the  Congress  that  part  of  the  a  mount 
of  1597.000.000  requested  by  the  Pr  >sident 
Is  to  go  to  some  countries  to  repa  r  their 
debts  to  other  countries,  when  these 
debtor  nations  are  getting  along  ai  right. 

Is  not  that  a  terrible  thing  f  )r  Mr. 
Truman.  President  of  the  United  States 
to  do?  I  thick  that  is  one  of  th;  most 
outlandish  and  absurd  things  t  lat  we 
can  be  asked  to  do.  We  should  n  t  do  it 
under  any  clrciunstances.  Let  other 
countries  take  care  of  their  own  debts. 
If  this  country  today,  in  the  condi  ion  we 
are  In  and  in  the  direction  that  we  are 
headed,  toward  financial  destruc  ion.  is 
going  to  assume  all  the  obligation  >  of  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  wh(  n  they 
are  getting  along  all  right,  then  t  lere  is 
something  wrong  with  the  Congres  .  You 
Just  have  no  brains.  Let  me  shuw  you 
Ju«:t  where  we  stand  In  the  opera  Ion  of 
our  Government.  As  of  Decem  >er  11. 
Imst  year,  we  had  a  credit  of  $265 .( 00.000. 
This  year  we  are  in  the  red  $316,(00.000. 
That  is  Just  over  $571,000,000  between 
last  year  and  this  year  insofar  is  try- 
ing to  have  a  balanced  budget,  [t  just 
docs  not  make  sense  that  we  sp;nd  so 
mtich  and  in  such  manner  to  pa;  other 
countries'  debts  in  the  guise  of  rel  ef.  If 
the  Congress  passes  this  bill  today  and 
adds  to  that  the  amount  of  mon(  y  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ut  out 
of  the  bill,  then  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  Members  of  Congress  in  pay- 
ing others'  debts.  I  want  to  supp  >rt  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  I  hope 
every  other  Member  will  do  likewis  e.  We 
cannot  remain  solvent  and  carry  c  ut  Mr. 
Truman's  requests.  They  do  not  make 
sen-se.  they  are  ridiculous,  they  will  wreck 
us  financially.  They  will  increase  your 
taxes.  I  say  to  you  cut  this  approp  lation 
still  further.  We  must  if  we  wan  taxes 
cut — if  we  want  to  remain  solvent 
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December  17 


Mr. 


POBBIQN  RELIEF 
KEEPE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


DaQf  CCC  I  >heat  and 


NooB  to  nooQ 


July  I -J. 


Joly  J-7 

Jobr  r-i 

Joiyll-* 

Ja(r»-10 


Jnly  IS-M 

JuJy  lR-17 

Jaljr  17-IS 

Jaly  la-a 

]nly21-23 

j»It  n-n 

Jolir  3S-M.. 
ia)7S»-S.. 


Jvty  S-». 

July  awOL 

J«iTa»-<i 

My  U-Auc  1. 


rtetnot«B  at  end  of  tabte. 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  KexteI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
some  of  our  difficulties  arise  because  of 
our  inability  to  get  a  fair,  clear  statement 
of  facts.  Because  I  thought  it  might  be 
helpful  to  the  thinking  of  Members  of 
Congress.  I  have  had  prepared  a  state- 
ment showing  all  the  acts  of  Congress 
since  the  year  1812,  appropriating  funds 
for  foreign  relief  prior  to  World  War  IL 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  after  the 
first  great  World  War.  in  the  year  1919. 
the  Congress  appropriated  $100,000,000 
for  relief  supplies  for  the  hungry  people 
of  Europe.  In  the  Deficiency  Act  of 
March  20;  1922.  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated $107,746,000  for  European  relief. 
I  am  setting  forth  in  this  statement  all 
the  appropriations  that  have  been  made 
for  relief  purposes,  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  gone  to 
to  the  relief  of  all  foreign  countries  since 
the  year  1812. 

The  statement  Is  as  follows: 

ACTS    or    CONCKES8     APPROPmlATING    rUVVB    TO« 
rOKXlGM    nXLlJT    mUOR    TO    WORLD    WA«    11 

Act  of  May  8.  ISia   (3  SUt.  730.  eh.  79) : 

Appropriated  tSO.OOO  for  the  President  to  pur- 
chase and  tender  "such  provisions  as  he  shall 
deem  advisable"  to  the  Government  of  Vene- 
«uela  "for  the  relief  of  the  citizens  who  have 
suffered  by  the  late  earthquaJce." 

Act  of  March  3, 1809  (30  Stat.  106») :  Appro- 
priated 1100,000  for  Army  subsistence  sup- 
pliaa  "to  be  issued  to  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  who  are  destitute  and  In  im- 
minent danger  of  perishing." 

Act  of  May  13.  1902  (32  Stat.  198.  ch.  787) : 
Appropriated  $200  000  to  enable  the  President 
to  distribute  provisions,  clothing,  medicine, 
•tc..  among  the  suffering  and  destitute  people 
of  the  Islands  of  the  French  West  Indies,  who 
are  in  peril  and  threatened  with  starvation. 

Act  of  January  6.  1909  (35  Stat.  584.  ch.  7) : 
Appropriated  9600.000  to  enable  the  President 
to  dUtrlbute  "provisions,  clothing,  medicine, 
and    other    necessary    articles"    among   the 


"suffering  and  destitute  people  of  Italy."  suf- 
fering In  consequence  of  an  earthqualte. 

Act  of  February  25,  1919  ,40  Stat.  1161.  ch. 
38)  :  Appropriated  SIOO.COO.OOO  lor  purchase, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  "food- 
stuffs and  other  urgent  supplies"  to  popula- 
tions in  Europe  outside  Germany.  German- 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  ( but 
including  Armenians  and  other  Christian 
and  Jewish  subjects  of  Turkey);  expendi- 
tures to  be  reimbursed  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  governments  or  the  peoples  to  whom  re- 
lief la  furnished. 

Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  March  20, 
1922  (42  Stat.  460)  :  Appropriated  $107,746.17 
for  European  food  relief. 

In  addition  to  foregoing  direct  appropria- 
tions. Congress  has  given  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries through  the  use  of  supplies,  services,  etc., 
for  example: 

Act  of  March  30.  1920  (41  Stat.  548,  ch.  113) 
authorized  the  United  States  Grain  Corpo- 
ration to  dispose  of  flour  In  Its  possession  up 
to  5,000.000  barrels  "to  relieve  populations 
In  the  countries  of  Exwope  or  countries  con- 
tiguous thereto  suffering  from  the  want  of 
food." 

Act  of  December  22.  1921  (42  Stat.  351.  ch. 
15)  authorized  the  President  to  expend  $20.- 
000.000  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Corporation  for  corn,  seed  grain,  and  pre- 
served milk  to  be  distributed  "for  the  relief 
of  the  distressed  and  starving  people  of  Russia 
and  for  spring  planting  In  areas  where  seed 
grains  have  been  exhausted." 

Act  of  February  24,  1925  (43  Stat.  963,  ch. 
297 »  approved  Issuance  of  Army  supplies  up 
to  $6,017.089  03  "for  the  relief  of  sufferers 
from  the  earthquake  In  Japan  on  September 
1.  1923." 

To  further  clarify  the  thinking  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  matters  that  have 
been  discussed  on  the  floor,  I  am  asking 
permission  to  submit  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marlcs  a  table  supplied  to  the  Deficiency 
Committee,  showing  the  daily  purchases 
on  the  Chicago  grain  market,  of  wheat 
and  flour  in  the  period  of  July  1  to  No- 
vember 21,  1947,  which  wUl  show  the 
daily  price  of  Chicago  futures  on  both 
wheat  and  flour.  If  you  will  examine  it 
carefully,  you  will  see  very  distinctly  the 
relationship  between  those  purchases  and 
the  price  on  the  Chicago  grain  maritet. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  statement  is  as  follows: 
^ow  purchases.  July  1-Nov.  21.  1947.  with  Chicago  futures  prices 


Wheat  ' 


DsltT 
boslxb* 


7!.0$» 
ess.  000 


Weekly 
busbeb 


Cbicatro  futures  * 


Bigh 


a^asnooo 

i.n? 

*  ibaoob 


1.M1.067 

isaoav 
~"i6acc6' 


1.83&(«> 

TSi.aer) 

9^833 

amaooe 


U««Qi,425 

«,»«7.«S 

iiasKiM 

1,708,000 
I,  OSS,  000 


leoicoo 


1.001^7 


ai»,^ 


U.aSiL0>3 


37.  Ml.  514 


Low 


Sepl<mhrT 

iiy.; 

2.17 

zi»>» 

Z33n 
X27)> 

as7 

13$ 

2.34H 

t37!i 
XS7h 
138h 
137 

tu 

ISO 


Zl« 
116fi 

Z15 

2.154* 

117 

121 

2.23^ 

137M 
131 

2.»U 
ZSC 

laoM 


ru 


Close 


133 
131 

123 
12BH 


2.  mi 

2.17H 

2.15H 
2.l» 

2.2S 

2.a6?4 

2.313, 
2.3&k 
137 
132H 

13044 


Floor* 


r>aily 
bushels  * 


175.  VSO 


149,  MO 
296. 5» 
4«».4«) 
13.S(W 
22,  MO 


Z3S 
13ftH 
137 
135H 

133H 
131M 
112 

127H 
ISIM 


1,039.  roo 


47)t,8no 
14713(10 
1.61%5J0 

4M,I00 


837,975 
1.210.9M) 
1.13D.40O 
l.«6^32S 

471800 


Wf«>k|y 
bushels 


Daily  hun- 
dredweight 


res.  ITS 


i,07is;o 


1,029,600 


40281 7£0 


(^007,110 


210.100 
78,200 

e6.C00 
131.  WO 
108.300 

eo.ooo 

10,000 
467,000 


311800 

1,098.800 

719L80O 

303,600 

23S^10 
838,200 
801400 
7U.rdO 

2iaooo 
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Daily  CCC  wheat  and  flour  purchases,  July  1-Nov.  21.  1947.  with  Chicago  futures  prices —Continued 
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Noon  to  noon 


Aug.  1-4.. 

Auc.  4-6.. 
Axxz.  5-r... 
Auk.  «-7.. 
AUR.  7-«.. 


Aus.  8-11.. 
AuR.  11-12. 
Au?.  12-13. 
Auz.  13-14. 
Auk.  14-18. 

Aup.  15-18. 
Auc.  18-19. 
Au?.  19-20. 
Aup.  20-21- 
AUR.  21-22. 

Aup.  22-28. 
AUR.  2.V26. 
Aue.  2»W27. 
.AUR.  27-M. 
Aug.  28-29. 


Aup.  »-Scpt.  2. 
Sept.  2-3 


Sept.  3-4.. 
Sept.  4-5.. 


Sept. 16-17. 
Sept.  17-18... 
Sept.  16-19... 


Sept.  19-22... 
Sept.  22-23... 
Sept.  23-24... 
Sept.  24-25... 
Sept.  25-2(1... 


Sept.  26-20... 
Sept.  29-30... 
Sept.  30-Ocl. 

Oct.  1-2 

Oct.  2-3 


Oct.3-« 

Oct.  C-7 

Oct.  7-8 

Oct.  8-9 

Oct.  9-10 


Oft.  10-13 

Oct.  13-14 

Oct.  14-15 

0ct.l5-l« 

Oct.l&-17 


Oct.  17-30 

Oct.  20-21 

Oct.  21 -22 

Oct.  22-23 

Oct.  23-24 


Oct.  24-27... 
Oct.  27-28... 
Oct.  28-29... 
Oct.  20-3P.. 
Oct.  30-31... 


Oct.31-Nov.3. 

Nov.  3-4 

Nov.  4-5 

Nov.  5-6 

Nov.  0-7 


Nov.  7-10... 
Nov.  10-12. 
Nov.  12-13. 
Nov.  13-14. 

Nov.  14-17. 
Nov.  17-18. 
Nov.  18-19. 
Nov.  19-20. 
Nov.  20-21. 


Wheat ' 


EhiiJy 
bushels  • 


4,604.306 
1 573.  W7 
3.291,nO0 
4.235.000 
771),  U» 


Weekly 
bushels 


1441.035 
1. 44.\  000 
3.221,340 
1.  570.  (flO 
2;7.4O0 


Sept.  5-8 " 

Sept.S-9 

Sept.  9-10 

Sept.  10-11 

Sept.  11-12 

^"p*'-'? tss 

3, 172.  f  45 
1.811  COO 


3.773.769 

4.070.380 

1.332.o."0 

16!).  (XX) 

16C.6G6 


171!<,t:66 

1 807.  cm 

48.\  971 
83.163 


401,528 
1,  MO,  731 


«87, 166 
40.000 


3.'Sa4flO 
fa70.00B 
328. 46S 
2.51  ."iOO 
216.000 


3. 26.-^.  970 
l.SG«-.4J6 
l.74.\C74 

1,367.000 
M8. 481 


1833.243 
10.88.1.173 
3.647.715 
4.296,864 
1301,878 


7. 946, 021 
948,000 
1,307,450 
162S,nfB 
1977.415 


1,S9.M67 
59.5.000 
1441.2V2 
3.W1..323 
3,.'.94.44S 


9(B.100 

l.B.SSl 

1(X),000 

1,095.561 

1991.507 


4. 7C5. 420 

20.000 

849.940 

9?3,827 

700. 000 


234.581 

1.037,C95 

70.801 

70,000 

231,942 


1.0C9,C00 
£95.  roo 
887.  COO 

.3,501.533 


2, 305,  s:io 

88,880 

ftSOtOOO 

88,470 

130,013 


Chicago  futur(S « 


High 


187.385, 


15,  473, 973 


8,924.775 


0.803,148 


fC  1201  400 


3, 159.  428 


1130,448 


9.668,839 


flioeassi 


23,963,673 


Seplevi>>fr 
•J.  33Vi 
136»i 
1  .-MV, 
134U 
133H 


15,707.548 


11.837.240 


6,143,502 


7. 290. 187 


1,  548, 019 


6.383^033 


4, 182, 193 


Low 


Close 


1424 

136 

1« 

i45;i 

148»< 
146 

ziiy- 
isnt* 

152H 

1 5.M4 
1W< 

mfffT 
162 
165 

1694 

169?» 
175^ 
162?4 

187 

181 

181?4 
180?% 
173 

1  72JS 

166 

172M 

16854 

170 

173H 
1  V>H 
191W 
192^i 
104 


Odober 
189H 
180 
187H 
190^! 
192V4 

l'J4H 


196M 

3.00 

3.05 

3. 02?! 
3.07 
3.  in?4 
3.in4 

3.  mi 

3.10 
197Vi 
3.00U 
3.  on." 
192« 

194»4 

193U 
191W 
195H 
196Ti 

197 

zmH 
199Fi 
3.03H 

3.0154 

3.03 

3.05*4 

3.04 

3.03^ 


130Vi 

132 

131*i 

132'» 

132V4 

1 33  U 

1341 

134ii 

134 

135V 

136 

140 

133W 

141 

143H 

14« 

142^ 
144 
147H 
180 

152 
151 


1  .'161* 
160^4 

i<a*4 

16.5M 
16S?i 
IfiO-W 
17(1 

1(» 
176 
17.5H 
167 

leoM 

160 
168 
162 

163H 

H«U 

181 

183 

ism 

181H 


181 

174H 

179M 

ISC^ 

18» 

19154 


194 

195H 

3.00 

198h 

3.02 

3.07 

3.06?4 

3.09 

3.02H 

193 

19814 

19014 

18(i 

190V4 

188 

186H 

192Vi 

191 

194 
195 
196 
3.00 

199 
195 
3.U1 
3.02 
3.00 


Flour' 


Dally 
bushcB* 


ISUi 

134U 

132 

1321'' 

133 

.13514 
1 3,55', 
1341(1 
135 
13614 

138»i 
141'< 
13.V:4 
14254 
14454 

146A« 
144Vi 
147 
1.W4 

152U 

154*4 
155H 


IflOW 
164 

lesH 

16,5Vi 
173*» 
157>i 
177 

172 
179M 
17754 
170M 

16054 
16554 
160K- 
166H 
167^4 

172U 
185T4 
184M 
19m 
18354 


185 

180h 

185H 

18854 

19154 

192V4 


19554 
198a4 
3.02H 

198Vi 
3.0654 
3.08^! 
3.1P4 
3. 12^: 

3. 02H 
197M 
3.00)4 
190^ 
18954 

194V^ 

188>4 

1909 

19354 

193H 

196H 
196H 
199 
3.02^ 

19954 

3.03 

3.0354 

3.02 

3.03H 


48,600 
13.  a% 
119,250 
4.5.000 
17.550 


394. 425 
95,400 


3,600 

4.950 

27.000 


Weekly 
bushels 


88,400 


11610 
290.700 
677.088 


147, 375 
9.000 


11 600 


11600 


111800 


10,!£0 


296.650 

734.400 

11.700 


€0,000 

267.075 

18.000 


427.  £00 


2,489,725 

276.975 

59.8.50 

23,8.50 
379.350 


421550 


197,776 
9,000 
.1,600 

427,500 


4,050,225 

341000 

79,200 

31.  £00 


25, 759,  ;*8 


Daily  hun- 
dredweisht 


243,480 


489.828 


103,580 


1.1801  S£8 


188, 076 


128^100 


21.  mo 

5,800 

63.000 
20,099  • 
7,800 


178.  SOO 
41400 

1,600 

1300 

UOOS 


aa40o 


10CS8O 


t041660 


.\flOO 
129.200 
389.817 

CS,flOO 
«,000 


8^600 
"8,'«» 

'eaooo 


878.075 


427,500 


1828,580 


403,200 


421850 


637, 87 J 


4. 801 625 


4.000 

131,800 

326.400 

6.200 


40,000 

118,700 

8.000 


190,000 


1,106.100 

123.100 

26.  GOO 

10,600 
168.  COO 


187,800 

87,900 

4.000 

1,000 

190,000 

1,803,100 

i&iooo 

38^300 
14,000 


11,448,617 


. 


'  Wheat  purchase  rcport.s  arc  sutmittcd  by  four  rcRional  oftocs  (Chicago.  Mimie- 
•DoUs.  KaDsas  City,  and  Portland)  each  day  Monday  through  Iriday.  to  the  Oram 
Branch.  Production  and  Marl.clinK  Aciministration.  These  reports  cover  PurehasM 
made  from  noon  of  the  rreccdinp  day  until  noon  of  the  reporting  day.  exwpt  that  the 
reports  subn;ittcd  Monday  cover  purchases  made  from  noon  Frida.v  through  noon 
Mondav.  thus  covering  1  market inp  days.  In  fome  instances,  wheat  is  contracted  for 
on  the  tasis  of  the  futures  market,  and  sellers'  hedges  are  lilted  at  our  discretion  in  l^er 
davs  to  avoid  undue  f  ressurc  on  the  market.  Such  purcha.-^es  arc  reported  to  this  office 
on  the  day  when  the  price  is  established  by  the  lifting  of  hedges. 


» Prices  are  as  of  the  day  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  noon-to-noon  oolumn; 
i.  c,  the  closing  price  of  $2.19^  shown  on  the  line  "July  1-July"  is  ttc  dosing  price 
July  1. 

*  Flour  purchases  arc  made  In  Washington  and  are  reported  on  a  straight  dsy-by-day 
tasi«.  rather  than  a  noon-to-noon  basis,  as  is  the  case  with  wheat.    Thus,  Um  lint  Coor 
purchase  made  in  the  1947-46  fiscal  year,  486,225  bushels,  was  made  on  July  1,  l 
noon  July  1  to  coon  July  1 

« In  vbeat  cQuivalent  at  an  avarase  extractioa  rate  o<  74  pervait. 
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EDWnC  PAT7LCT 


Mrs.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  Speake^ 
unanimous  consent  to  address 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  anc 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentIewomi|a 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr'^.     DOUGLAS.     Mr. 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
Edwin  Pauley.    I  think  It  Is  wel 
in  California  politics  that  I  have 
the  various  pasitions  which  Mr 
has  sought  in  the  Democratic 
the    vei-y   beginning.    I    have 
them  on  the  grounds  that  one 
with  oil  was  not  properly  qua 
•ore  in  an  ofBcial  political 
However,  I  wish  to  stand  up 
object  to  the  kind  of  attack 
log  made  on  Mr.  Pauley.    I  do 
]leve  in  gambling  on  the 
changes  when  the  world  is  f  acin!: 
Uon.  but  I  think  the  present 
veals  the  accusers  as  well  as 
stands  accused.    Are  we  here 
Ing  at  this  very  important 
history  to  pin  a  certain  label  oi 
who  seems  to  have  violated  a  tru£  t 
in  him  while  holding  public  offlc 
we  also  seeking  a  solution  of 
Important  problem  that  faces  th 
of  the  earth — licking  old  man 

I  want  to  point  out  some  figu 
I  obtained  from  the  Ccxnmerce 
BMCit.  which  show  that  in  the 
fcar  our  harvest  of  wheat  was  1. 
000  bushels. 

In  the  same  year,  gambling 
commodity  exchanges  in 
BClnneapoUs.  and  Chicago  was  2, 
000  bushels.    Our  production  wa; 
over  one  billion  and  a  half 
wheat  while  the  gambling  for 
year  on  the  commodity 
In  excess  of  two  and  a  quartei 
bushels.    In  the  first  part  of 
blir.g    had    Increased    to    5. 
bushels. 

To  what  degree  has  this 
the     commodity     exchanges 
prices?   That  Is  something  the 
people  ourht  to  know.    Mr.  Pauldy 
the  only  person  who  has  gamble< 
commodity   exchanges,   and 
scapegoat  of  him  does  not  rellefe 
^ren  of  its  obligation. 

I  say  ft  is  th3  responsibility  of 
cress  to  stop  gambling  on  the 
exchanges  when  the  people  of 
face  starvation.    That  is  the 


Kansis 


t  te 
exchan  res 
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December  17 


I  ask 

House 
extend 


objclctlon  to 
from 


Spe;  ker.     I 
aqout  Bfr. 
known 
apposed 
Pauley 
Paity  from 
opposed 
c(f3nected 
fied  to 
(^pacity. 
and 
is  be- 
not  bc- 
commc|dity  ex- 
starva- 
atUck  re- 
who 
try- 
molnent  in 
a  man 
placed 
or  are 
most 
people 
lunger? 
es  that 
Depart- 
crop 
55.715.- 


tolay 
thJt 


Mm 
oily 


tie 


146 


on  the 

City. 

37.946.- 

a  little 

bushels  of 

same 

was 

bilUon 

gam- 

064147.000 


gamMlng  on 

iflected 

American 

is  not 

on  the 

a 

Con- 


making 


ttls 
con  modity 

th» 


Con- 
odity 
world 


ch  illenge. 
XNVBsnaATiONa  of  transactions  on 

COMMODITY    KXCHANaKS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  from  thl  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  fcilowing 
privileged  resoluUon  (H.  Res.  404  j  creat- 
ing a  select  committee  to  investigate 
transactions  on  commodity  exdhanges 
(Rept.  No.  1219  >.  which  was  ref«  rrcd  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  : 

JtaMlMd.  That  tbera  ti  harebr  eitatcd  a 
•tlMt  MmmlttM  to  b«  eompoMd  <  f  mtui 
llMiiban  of  th*  Boum  of  Reprwenti  tlvM  to 
b«  appolntcil  by  tb«  8p*«k*r,  on«  or  whom 
IM  ahall  dMlgnau  at  chairman.  An;  T«eaa< 
«7  oeeurrlag  in  th*  m«mb««hlp  of  1 1*  com' 
mnx—  BbaU  b*  fiU*d  in  th*  tarn*  aa4nner  In 
whleh  th*  ortfiMa  appolaiBMot 


The  committee  is  authorized  to  conduct  a 

foil  and  complete  Investigation  of  purchases 
and  sales  of  commoditi«s.  Including  trans- 
actions In  the  purchase  and  sal*  of  com- 
modities for  future  delivery,  and  Including 
(a)  the  activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  tJoited  States  OoTemment  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
eommoditle*.  and  Into  any  other  actlTlties 
of  any  such  agency  or  department  that  may 
have  heretofore  affected,  or  may  hereafter 
affect,  the  price  of  food  and  other  commodl- 
Ut9;  and  (b)  the  private  acts  and  official 
activities  of  any  Individual  in  the  United 
States  Government  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  commodities. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
is  not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practicable 
during  the  present  Congress  the  results  of 
its  investigation  and  study,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advis- 
able. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrjrlng  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  sulxrommlttee  there- 
of is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States  whether  the  Hotise 
is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned. 
to  held  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memoranda,  p£4>er8.  and  documents,  as 
It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

INVB3TIOATION  OP  TRANSACTIONS  ON 
COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  address  just  made  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Douglas] 
and  I  am  happy  to  advise  her  that  the 
first  legislative  action  taken  following 
her  speech  here  in  the  well  of  the  House 
was  the  filing  of  a  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  establish  a  special 
committee  of  this  House  to  investigate 
gambling  in  grains  and  on  the  commodity 
markets.  This  resolution  was  approved 
and  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  before  we  knew  of  the  gentle- 
woman's position  on  this  matter.  How- 
ever. I  hope  that  the  investigation  will 
be  pushed  quickly  and  rapidly  to  a  final 
completion  so  that  the  American  people 
may  know  the  truth  about  this  whole 
situation. 

Mr.  COMBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COMBS.  Does  the  gentleman's 
resolution  include  within  the  purview 
and  scope  of  the  investigation  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  their  staffs? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  is  not  my 
resolution.  I  reported  it  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  As 
I  understand  It.  It  includes  everyone  and 
anyone. 

IXTINSION  OP  RSMARXS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 


marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial 

AMENDMENT  TO  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
1770)  to  amend  the  National  Hoxising 
Act,  as  amended,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERENCS   KtTOKt 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1770) 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Jessk  p.  Wolcott, 
Rau>h  a.  Gambls, 
John  C.  Kunksl, 
Brent  Spence, 
Paul  Brown. 
Wright  Patman. 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Ch.".s.  W.  Tobet, 
DoncLASs  Buck. 

By  C.  W.  Tobey, 
HOMEK  E.  Cai>ehait, 

By  C.  W.  Tobey. 
Burnet  R.  Matbank, 
Glen  H.  Taylor. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1770)  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upwn  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

Under  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  the 
amount  of  authorized   mortgage   insurance 
under  title  VI  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
was  increased  by  $750,000,000,  with  »500,003.- 
000  Immediately  available  and  not  to  exceed 
S250.000,000  additional  within  the  discretion- 
ary authority  of  the  President.     The  House 
amendment  makes  $250,000,000  immediately 
available,  with  discretionary  authority  in  tiae 
President  to  Increase  the  amount  by  not  to 
exceed  $500,000,000.    The  Senate  recedes. 
Jsssz  P.   Wolcott, 
Ralpb   a.   Oambls, 
John  C.  Kunkel, 
Brent  Spence, 
Paul  Brown. 
Wright  Patman, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  WolcottJ  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.   WOLCOTT.     Mr.   Speaker,   tho 

Senate  receded  and  accepted  the  House 
language.  The  House  bill  passed  bo 
overwhelmingly  In  this  body  that  I  do 
not  believe  any  further  explanation  of 
the  bill  la  necessary  at  this  particular 
time. 
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Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  WOLCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  What  protection  is  pro- 
vided for  the  veterans?  The  contrac- 
tors and  the  banks  are  being  protected 
ICO  percent  by  the  Government.  They 
get  their  money  out  of  these  projects. 
What  protection  has  the  veteran  against 
being  gouged  by  finding  they  have  build- 
ings not  worth  the  money  they  paid  for 
them?  What  are  we  doing  to  protect 
the  veterans?  If  you  do  not  do  some- 
thing, then  some  future  day  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  bail  out  about  half  of  the 
veterans  who  bought  houses. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  As  I  understand,  the 
PHA  makes  tv/o  inspections  of  the  house 
while  It  is  under  construction  and  a  final 
Inspection  to  determine  whether  It  has 
met  FHA  s':andards.  That  is  the  assur- 
ance which  everyone  has  who  builds  a 
house  the  mortgage  on  which  is  insured 
by  FHA.  The  house  must  be  built  ac- 
cording to  those  standards  in  order  to 
qualify  for  FHA  Insurance.  The  stand- 
ards have  been  quite  satisfactory.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  accept- 
ed quite  generally  throughout  the  trade 
as  very  desirable  standards.  They  have 
modernized  the  standards  and  brought 
them  up  to  date,  so  that  If  a  veteran 
buys  a  house  and  the  mortgage  is  in- 
sured by  FHA  he  has  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  house  is  a  pretty  good 
house  and  will  last  beyond  the  period  of 
amortization, 

Mr.    Speaker,   I   move    the    previous 
question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

THIRD    SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATION 
BELL.  1948 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4748)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  4748, 
with  Mr.  H\p.NEss  of  Indiana  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  bill.  If  there 
are  no  amendments,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Legislattvi 
senats 
Salaries,  mileage,  end  expenses  of  Membere 

For  additional  mllcaqe  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  cf  Senators,  at  the  rate 
authorized  by  law.  $51,000.       • 

Rot7si  or  kbpussntatxvis 

For  payment  to  F&nni*  H.  Glfford.  widow 
of  Charles  L.  Glffcrd.  late  a  Representativt 
from  tbt  Statfl  of  MusacbUMtts.  $12,500. 


For  payment  to  Nancy  M.  Springer,  widow 
of  Raymond  S.  Springer,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Indiana,  f  12.600. 
Salaries,  mileage,  and  expenses  of  member* 

For  additional  mileage  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Delegates  from 
Territories,  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico,  at  the  rate  authorized  by 
law,  $171,000. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wadsworth: 
Page  1.  Une  7.  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
page  1  and  strike  out  page  2,  lines  8  to  12, 
inclusive. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Is  It  in  order  for  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  consider  the  two  Items  affected 
by  my  amendment  together  as  a  single 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  point  of  order 
having  been  raised  against  it,  It  Is  in 
order. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  the  two  items  he  is 
referring  to?  They  are  both  the  Senate 
and  House  items? 
Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Yes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  perfectly  well  that  I  am 
tread' ng  on  delicate  ground  in  offering 
this  amendment.  The  amount  involved 
In  the  two  items,  mileage  for  the  Senate 
and  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
amounts  to  $220,000  in  round  figures,  a 
sum  which,  of  course.  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
mit Is  very,  very  small  compared  with 
the  other  vast  sums  carried  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  thought  has  occurred  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  at  this  hour  we  are 
asking  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
make  very  considerable  sacrifices.  We 
know  that  numbers  of  them  are  now 
making  those  sacrifices  due  to  the  ad- 
vance in  the  cost  of  living  and  other  ele- 
ments in  our  economic  situation.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  sacrifices 
which  our  people  will  have  to  make  will 
Increase  in  the  next  year  or  two  rather 
than  decrease.  In  a  situation  like  this 
which,  in  fact,  pervades  the  world,  sac- 
rifice is  demanded  of  millions  of  people, 
and  especially  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  that  liberty  and  freedom 
may  prevail. 

These  two  items  which  I  ha^'e  now 
moved  to  strike  out  appropriate  mileage 
which,  under  the  precedent  established, 
I  will  admit,  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
be  entitled  to  draw  for  attendance  at  this 
special  session,  a  session  which  net  on 
November  17  and  will  adjourn  on  De- 
cember 19.  In  round  figures  we  have 
been  here  a  month,  and  within  a  couple 
of  weeks  thereafter  we  will  come  back 
for  the  regular  session,  and  In  the  regu- 
lar session,  of  course,  we  will  be  entitled 
to  draw  mileage  as  we  drew  mileage  for 
our  attendance  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  which  recessed  In  the 
last  few  days  of  July. 


My  suggestion  is.  In  view  of  the  short- 
ness of  this  session  and  the  Imminence 
of  the  new  session  for  which  we  will  draw 
mileage,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  indicate  to  the  public  that  its 
Members,  too,  are  willing  to  make  a  lit- 
tle sacrifice.    I  think  that  the  psycho- 
logical effect  of  it  would  be  exceedingly 
healthy.    After  all.  we  are  here  doing 
our  best  to  do  our  duty;  I  think  the  pub- 
lic  realizes   that,   and   thousands   and 
thousands  of  other  people  are  trying  to 
do  their  duty.    They  will  have  to  sacri- 
fice.   I  think  it  would  be  proper  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  Congress  upon   this 
rather  extraordinary  occasion  to  indi- 
cate that  its  Members  are  willing  to  give 
up  something  of  this  sort.    I  think  it 
will  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  Congress 
and  the  respect  which  this  great  insti- 
tution deserves  to  enjoy  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  0*TOOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
Members  of  this  House  when  they  were 
elected  to  serve  In  the  Congress  by  the 
people  df  their  respective  districts  were 
chosen  because  the  electorate  felt  that 
they  were  men  of  ability  and  character. 
They  received  from  the  electorate  a 
mandate  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  law-making  body  of  the 
land,  and  they  were  further  empowered 
to  set  their  own  salaries  and  allowances. 
However,  whenever  a  question  arises  In 
this  House  as  to  the  proper  salaries  and 
emoluments  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  hypocritical  breast-beating 
and  orating  from  the  floor.  It  is  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  people  of  the 
country  lose  respect  for  the  House  be- 
cause many  Members  of  the  Hou,se  do 
not  respect  themselves.  We  were  sent 
here  because  we  were  just  and  coura- 
geous, and  In  being  just  and  courageous 
we  were  supposed  to  apply  those  virtues 
to  ourselves. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  knows 
that  when  the  Congress  closed  last  sum- 
mer we  left  here  with  our  families,  and 
In  some  cases  with  our  secretarial  forces, 
under  the  assumption  that  Congress 
would  not  convene  again  until  January. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  on  this  floor  will 
deny  that.  The  call  that  brought  this 
House  into  session  on  November  17  was 
labeled  a  call  for  a  special  session  of  the 
Elightieth  Congress.  As  such,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  entitled  to  the 
usual  mileage  that  is  accorded  for  a  ses- 
sion of  the  House.  In  my  case  it  amounts 
to  but  $93  and  means  nothing  to  me. 
But  in  the  cases  of  hundreds  of  Members 
coming  from  the  far  West,  the  far  South, 
the  Northwest,  and  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
entails  an  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  themselves,  families,  and  oEB- 
cial  families  and  should  be  recognized 
as  Just  an  expenditure  as  were  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  the  Members  In  Europe 
and  Asia  last  summer. 

This  Is  a  time  when  the  membership 
of  this  House  should  stand  up  and  be 
counted  as  to  whether  they  are  men  or 
mice.  Let  us  not  be  hjiwcrites. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  offered  the 
amendment.    I  shall  support  it.    In  my 
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from  New  York  will  know  tha 
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I  am 

is. 


I  do  think  that  It  Is  incumbei  t  upon 
Congreu  to  show  to  the  country  hat  Its 
are  really  wlllinK  to  car  y  their 
of  the  burden  and  to  mal  e  their 
of  xaeriflcea  that  are  be  ng  de« 
OMuided  of  the  American  people  at  this 
time.  Wt  are  Bolng  throuKh  a  critical 
period.  The  condition  of  the  1  reasury 
Is  anything  but  happy,  and  I  s  ncerely 
hope  that  the  gentieman'H  ame  idment 
«tO  bt  adopted.  I  shall  supp>rt  the 
resolution  for  the  nest  Con- 
is,  because  that  Is  what  has  be  tn  done 
for  yearn.  But.  to  have  two  mili  ages  in 
the  course  of  2  months  Is  just  a  |tUe  bit 
too  much,  tn  my  opinion. 

Mr.  OWYNNI  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wtil  the  Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  XNUT80N.  X  yield  to  the||pntle- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OWYNNE  of  Iowa.  I  agriee  with 
the  gentlrman  100  percent.  As  i  matter 
of  fact,  this  Is  not  strictly  spefklng  ■ 
tpMlal  session. 

Mr.  KNUT80N.    X  hope  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  wUI  pass. 
Mr.  OYWNNI  of  Iowa.    I  do.  too. 

We  call  on  o  ben  to 


Now   let   Ui 


do  our 


believe 
U  an 


Mr.  KNUT80N 
make  sacrUScos. 
•toart. 

Mr.  PLOStIR  Mr.  Chalrma4.  X  riso 
tn  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  U 
that  despite  the  fact  that  ther* 
amendmrnt  on  the  desk  to  strike  lut  thai 
which  to  mo  seems  to  bo  lionest  ai  td  right 
and  legal  and  customary  and  wlti  prece* 
dent,  despite  the  fact  that  t  ich  an 
amendment  Is  on  the  desk,  In  th  i  mlnUi 
of  every  Member  of  this  House  here  U 
MMnlmity  of  opinion  and  thai  ov  inlon  Is 
•ttln«t  the  am«>iidment,  Tito  p  ovUlon 
ll  i  Dart  of  Uio  Unllod  MaMa  C  Ddo  (or 
rof ular  •e«i>ton«  of  Conirtsa,  II  u  amtl* 
Iff  y(  ^ii>«i'ti«hl  lUol  for  iiiooial  ossIom 
Umv  rofoivf  ItiM  provision. 

TIMi  mtkm  «M  etUt4  not  liy  i  nf  vol* 
VAMtr  Mli  tn  iha  iHirl  e(  Men  ^n  of 
OoniroM  btit  In^  iHt  l^rttMonl  of  IN 
Unltod  lUif  •.  Nad  hn  loni  tM  0  mileo 
MroM  th«  Muntry  on  the  gondue  of  iho 
Nai Ion's  busineaa  iho  Oovemmen  of  ih« 
Uailoi  Itatoe  would  have  oatd  ils  cn< 
■MM!  and  properly  ao,  The  pi  oplo  of 
Um  United  lutoi  oeruinly  do  ot  ad* 
mirt  people  for  not  being  frank  and  I 
know  of  no  cliiaen  that  dooa  not  believe 
that  the  Mernben  of  Congresa  ure  en- 
titled to  the  espeatea  of  tho  con  luot  of 
their  ottce  which  are  directly  cha  rgcable 
to  their  obligation  and  their  di  iloo  to 
Membrrs  of  Congrtea. 

X  And  it  Very  dUBetilt,  even  n  thla 
most  charitable  season,  to  find  i  dmira- 
tlon  for  being  leag  than  frank  or  Ic  is  than 
totally  honcMt  with  tho  people  wlom  wo 
repreeent.  In  the  1939  special  seaslon 
of  tho  Congress,  and  there  ari  other 
preoodents  although  I  c4te  otily  he  one 
which  X  read  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 
such  allowances  were  made.  Mc  il  peo- 
ple know  and  certainly  all  Mem  >ara  of 
tho  Oongreas  know  that  you  nit  only 
have  your  own  expense  retumln  i  for  a 


apeoial  session  and  getting  back 


home  but  you  have  the  expense  >f  your 


«  your 


famines.  Many  of  you  that  k  am  ac- 
quainted with  have  had  the  expense  of 
additional  rentals  here  In  Washington. 
This,  I  merely  mention.  You  had  given 
up  your  abodes  and  had  not  planned  to 
ha\'e  a  new  one  until  January.  You  pay 
the  expense  of  moving  your  secretaries 
back  and  forth.  The  customary  mileage 
is  not  adequate,  but  inadequate  as  It  Is. 
It  U  honest  and  in  accordance  with  the 
law  that  it  be  allowed.  I  say  again  that 
I  ci\nnot  bring  msrself  even  in  this  sea- 
son to  be  charitable  enough  to  find  ad- 
miration for  an  exprrasion  ot  opinion 
wh  ch  h  contrary. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLOESER.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished leader  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  do  not  like  to  take 
up  the  time  o(  the  Members  unduly  but 
X  khould  like  to  say  that  before  this  item 
wai  put  In  this  appropriation  bill  X 
talked  with  a  great  many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  regarding  what 
they  thought  ought  to  bo  dong  about  it. 
As  they  talked  to  me.  X  boetoie  con- 
vinced that  the  overwhelming  majority 
thought  that  litis  Item  should  be  tn  the 
bUl  and  that  it  was  entirely  Justifiable 
and  entirely  defensible.  I  am  glad  It  is 
In  ihf*  bill  In  such  way  that  no  one  can 
•ay  there  is  any  subterfuge  la  connec- 
tion with  It— It  Is  brought  hare  In  the 
regular  and  open  way.  I  think  tho  gen- 
tlcnan  from  New  York  (Mr.  OTooii) 
said  It  quite  well  when  he  stated  that 
when  we  quit  hero  last  summer,  we  went 
to  our  homes  in  our  dutrlcts  as  we 
should,  to  talk  to  our  people  to  loo  what 
the.y  are  thinking  nbout,  i 

This  special  so.-niiun  was  called  by  the 
Pretldont  of  thtt  Unltod  .itntes  to  meet 
an  imortfoncy  which  he  kttid  roqulred  im- 
modlMte  rontildoration.  Now  I  do  not 
oarn  lu)w  lung  iho  ftMmoii  lant^-^that  li 
not  the  poiiU  Th»  rata  of  the  malttr 
U  tha(  each  of  tho  MomUota  tvhu  went 
hoflte  was  riqulrpil  by  reason  ol  Uig  eall* 
ln«  of  tliU  ipNlAl  Mtission  10  eomo  to  iht 
oiiv  uf  WaratMioA  10  irAniaoi  (ht  busl- 
hiNMi  ui  b«  tokoA  mn  of  in  Uf  iiMoial 
NMlofi.  A«  has  kttii  polni«d  out,  U  ii 
iinoriltar  iMdarMootf  and  Mct^d  on 
both  iliii  oTUio  Aialo  Ihit  wa  will  eoiia 
elude  our  work  htff  on  ntllt  rriday,  tltt 
iBili.  The  Mrmberi  wilt  be  guina  home, 
X  l«k»  It,  alinust  wlUtnut  excrpUon. 
Then,  of  course,  we  will  b(«  coming  back 
for  the  January  session.  So  lb  seems  to 
me  there  Is  no  reason  why  this  Item 
shntdd  not  be  In  the  bill,  to  far  at  X 
am  concerned  X  am  perfectly  willing  to 
havii  my  people  know  my  attitude  about 
U. 

Kt  a  matttr  of  fact,  when  w«  art  here 
In  s>)*slon  X  want  to  point  out  that  many 
timirs  we  are  required  to  go  home  to 
tako  care  of  matters  of  official  or  seml- 
ofBclal  business  in  our  districts  and  to 
do  all  sorts  of  things  that  flow  from  our 
responsibility  as  Members  of  the  Houso. 
Whim  the  Congress  is  in  receu,  it  fre- 
quently has  happened  to  me.  aa  no  doubt 
It  happens  to  other  Members,  that  we 
are  required  to  come  back  to  Washing- 
ton in  connection  with  our  official  busi- 
ness. I  might  point  out  that  during  this 
past  recess  I  was  called  to  the  Whlto 
House  twice  for  conferences.    Of  course. 


there  is  no  provision  to  take  care  of  the 
expense  of  those  trips.  Of  course.  I  am 
not  complaining  about  having  to  como 
back  to  Washington.  But  I  do  know 
that  Members  are  constantly  required  to 
travel  back  and  forth  between  Washing- 
ton and  their  districts. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  many  timet; 
when  we  look  over  the  expenaes  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  look  at  the  things  that  we 
do  for  ourselves  certainly  no  one  can  con- 
demn us.  We  must  recognize  also,  as  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out.  that  for 
many  of  us,  it  Is  not  just  a  matter  of 
transporting  ourselves  personally  from 
our  homes  to  Washington  and  back. 
Many  of  us  have  families.  I  have  a  wife 
and  two  youngsters  who  are  with  me 
when  I  make  these  trips,  and  the  mileage 
allowance  granted  to  me  is  very  quickly 
used  up.  I  think  the  people  ought  to 
understand  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tha  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  aak 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  may  prooood  for  five  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIIiMAl>7,  Xs  there  objection 
to  tha  roauaet  of  tho  gentleman  from  In* 
dlana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PLOiaKR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  fMr,  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
X  receive  a  mileage  allowance  of  $304  a 
year  for  my  travel  expenioi  In  attending 
to  my  work  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
which  covers  Ju.it  about  one-third  of  my 
actual  exprnflOM  for  travel  to  and  from 
home  and  elsewhere  on  official  bunlnegg. 
Hownver,  I  am  reminded  that  every  em- 
ployee of  the  Oovfrnm«int,  Including 
wry  civil  service  employee,  axcopt  ihoao 
In  the  legislative  branch  of  thn  Govern- 
ment,  not  only  have  their  mileauo  paid, 
whon  they  chanie  Jobi  or  hnve  new  M« 
•linmentN  of  diiiii^*,  but  also  havo  th«tr 
houN^hold  louds  moved  and  all  oihor 
tnivii  MDinuN  paid,  not  only  for  them* 
lelvN  but  for  their  famlllos  u  well.  Tlu 
lame  aiiuitlon  ji  irua  m  to  iht  p«rsoimPl 
of  Iht  ormod  foroif.  Whtnovtr  a  new 
MMlgnmpnt  is  ftytti,  th«  iNp^nsi  of  tiavel 
wr  thn  nmper  and  his  family,  and  the 
shippini  cools  for  his  hoUMihuld  goods 
as  well,  art  paid  by  \ht*  Onvernment. 

Therefert,  I  fi»el  that  under  eireum- 
lianeti  tlko  thli,  when  there  Is  a  npeclal 
•OMlon  of  Congress,  when  some  Momberi 
havt  boon  eompelltd  to  spend  a  thousand 
or  more  dollars  out  of  tneir  own  poektt 
to  come  back  to  Washington  on  official 
buslnets.  It  li  only  fair  that  they  bo  rom- 
ponaatod  according  to  the  precedents  and 
rules  of  the  Houit .  and  X  btlleve  the  Con- 
stitution of  tho  United  ttates  as  well, 
for  the  Constitution  says  the  leilslatlvo 
branch  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  Iti 
Members  and  mileage  allowances. 

So  X  think  the  amendment  is  not  In 
food  form.  Frankly.  I  am  getting  a  Uttlo 
tired  of  having  a  few  people  object  to 
the  Congress  doing  anything  for  itself, 
but  Insist  that  we  should  do  everything 
for  everyone  tlae  in  the  world.  It  Is  only 
simple  Justice  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  be  recompensed  for  the  travel  ex- 
penses they  have  incurred  In  attending 
this  special  session  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLOESER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  In  response  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  WadswosthI  about  this  being 
such  a  short  session,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  ccj^ts  just  as  much  to  come  here  and 
return  home  for  a  short  session  as  it  does 
for  a  long  one. 
Mr.  PLOESER.  And  sometimes  more. 
Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLOESER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  The  only  objec- 
tion I  have  heard  to  this  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  technically  still  in  session,  but 
when  I  went  to  buy  my  ticket  to  come 
back  here  the  railroad  did  not  recognize 
that  argument  at  all.  X  would  like  to  aak 
the  gentleman  from  Ml.ssourl  If  this 
House  has  ever  denied  lUelf  traveling 
expenses  before,  for  a  special  session 
called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Not  that  I  can  find  In 
the  RxcoRo.  The  precedents  are  In  sup- 
poit  of  tho  bill  as  It  Is  written 

Mr.  R0B6X0N.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLOESER.  I  yield  to  the  lentlt- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  R0B8I0N.  I  have  attended  many 
special  sessions  of  the  Congress,  called 
by  the  President,  and  through  the  years. 
I  know  of  no  case  in  which  this  mileage 
was  nut  allowed. 

Some  years  a|o  in  this  Houso  we  had 
a  wealthy  Membor  from  one  of  the  States 
serving  in  the  Kouae.  Ho  wus  worth 
lao.OOO.COO.  At  every  soaslon  of  Congrosi 
and  at  every  opportunity  he  offered  some 
amendment  or  «ome  bill  to  cut  out  dork 
hire,  cut  out  mileage,  and  the  frank,  Xf 
hl«  amandments  had  prevailed,  only  rich 
m«n  (Miiiut  btiivo  In  Ooniress,  Not  all 
Mombeis  of  tUU  Huui^e  are  rich  or  well 
to  do,  In  tatit,  mo<it  uf  them  in  poor  or 
ari«  In  v#i'v  model  aio  olirum«tinc»i.  Wt 
oamo  to  iliii  iptotal  sitsMJon  on  the  call  of 
thf  P.'Mid»<nt.  X  mukt  mo  baok  to  my  dis- 
trict on  thD  tad  of  DMombur  un  ^petial 
oAolal  bu<iine««.  and  tht>n  later  return 
aiatn,  so  X  (lanrtot  see  thi  lentlcman'i 
point  In  ralMtiM  ihlM  queitton.  Tho  Ap« 
proprlatlons  Committee  In  reporting  thli 
Uem  is  strictly  within  the  law  and  It  li 
Juiit  and  right.  Xf  we  would  be  iti  careful 
about  Riving  tens  of  billions  of  doUari  to 
foreign  countries  as  we  are  In  opposing 
thU  small  legal  and  Junt  claim.  It  would 
give  real  relief  to  tho  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tho 
lentleman  from  Mlaiourl  (Mr.  PlomuI 
haa  aialn  oxpirod. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  rteo 
In  support  of  the  amendment,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  obJecUon. 
it  la  ao  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  X 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  WAOswoaiHl  for  the  in- 
troduction of  this  amendment,  and  to 
gay  there  is  no  Member  of  this  House  on 
tltber  side  for  whom  I  have  a  hlghar 
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regard  than  I  do  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

I  am  impressed  that  the  whole  point 
has  been  missed  by  the  speeches  I  have 
heard,  whether  Intentionally  so  or  not. 
I  do  not  know.    It  is  true  that  in  a  way 
this  is  a  special  session.    I  tm  not  a 
lawyer  and  I  am  not  sure  what  the  law 
is.  but  I  do  recall  that  the  leaderstiip  of 
this  House,  at  least  on  one  side  of  the 
House,  recessed  last  year  rather  than 
adjourn,  in  order  to  have  a  string  on 
the  President.    I  understood  thoroughly 
then  and  I  believe  every  Member  of  this 
House  similarly  understood,  that  under 
those  circumstances  If  we  come  back 
here  we  would  not  be  entitled  to  mileage. 
Consequently  I  have  never  thouiiht  of 
receiving  It  and  entirely  disagree  with 
the  Members  who  have  said  that  we  are 
fairly  entitled  to  It.  that  It  Is  customary 
and  'what  It  is  legal,  although  I  am  not 
sure  about  the  legal  point,  because  of  the 
fact,  aa  I  said,  that  we  recessed  Instead 
of  adjourned  with  full  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership  and  everyone  else 
that  under  those  circumstances  we  were 
not  entitled  to  mileage.    Coniequently. 
never  having  for  a  moment  thought  of 
collecting  It  until  several  people  ap- 
proached mt  about  It.  to  each  one  of 
whom  X  replied  positively  that  I  did  not 
think  we  would  get  It.  I  was  surprised; 
yes.  my  colleagues.  X  was  dumfounded 
when  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
committee  which  saves  so  much  money., 
ostensibly,  the  committee  which  InslsU 
on  Indulging  In  what  X  regard  sometimes 
as  ridiculous  cuu  In  other  appropria- 
tions—I  was  dumfounded,  my  collcaguea. 
when  those  gentlemen  of  all  the  gentle- 
man of  thli  House  brought  this  bill  In 
here  against  what  I  regard  aa  all  rhymo 
or  reason. 

The  majority  leader  or  somebody  lald 
wi  would  have  to  go  back  home,  that  It 
would  eost  monoy,  Ye*.  Did  wo  not 
pa««  K  Uw  within  the  lant  ynr  or  two 
providing  19,1100  for  earh  of  un  for  our 
•NPoniiOflf  I  wonder  If  It  would  not  be 
men  appryuriatf  (o  i>ay  ihu  miloiiM*  out 
of  that  I8.M0  and.  tn  tho  wordH  of  tho 
dlNtlngulihgd  gentlrman  from  N*w  York, 
bt  willing  to  pinrh  our  b«lti  a  lltti*  whtio 
wf  are  calling  on  iv^'ryoni  oUi  ind  tho 
rtat  of  the  wot'td  to  do  It. 

Thn  Cnmmltiet  on  rortlgn  AfTalri  waa 
•frloUNly  crltiriKod  on  this  floor  lens  than 
a  Wifk  ago  by  a  member  of  the  Appt-o- 
prlatloni  Committee  for  not  having  held 
hoarlngi  on  tho  ftrtUlatr  «upply,  which 
was  the  duty  of  the  CommltUo  on  Acrl- 
culiure;  yet  this  commlttoo,  whlcli  in  Ita 
wisdom  crltldies  evtryono  tlao,  ttduoti 
the  appropriations  authoriaod  by  all  tho 
othtr  committees  In  their  wisdom;  thli 
committee,  of  all  committees,  ccmes  to 
this  floor  with  what  I  regard— while  X 
would  not  lay  an  uneonKlonable  piece 
of  legislation— legislation  which  I  believe 
to  be  entirely  out  of  order. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  tho 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  TABER.  X  do  not  wish  recog- 
nition. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Then  I  yield  to  tho 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  BONNER.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
If  he  has  any  idea  or  if  it  has  been  esti- 
mated what  the  total  cost  of  all  Members 
traveling  in  Europe  at  Government  ex- 
pense may  have  been,  or  what  the  indi- 
vidual cost  by  any  individual  Member 
may  have  been  at  Government  expense 
in  Europe  this  year?  And  then  give  me 
his  opinion  whether  or  not  that  was  more 
important  than  coming  to  this  session 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman,  who  is  a  former  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Accounts.  I  believe, 
and  long-time  secretary  of  the  chairman 
of  that  committee,  and  who  has  had 
much  more  experience  on  such  matters 
during 'many  years  than  I.    I  cannot 

answer  him  as  to  the  cost,  but 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
thld  amendment  and  all  amondmenU 
thereto  do  now  close. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  not  tho 
gentleman  extend  it  about  3  minutes  to 
give  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  pay- 
ment of  mileage  a  chance  to  be  heard  f 
Mr.  TABER.  I  think  we  should  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  Houie. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tho  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  WAOiwoanil. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  dlvl- 
Hon    (demanded  by  Mr.  Wamwoith) 
there  were— ayes  37,  noes  148. 
Bo  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  TABER.   Mr,  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry, 

Tho  CHAIRMAN.  The  kentleman  will 
itate  It. 

Mr,  TABER  Mr.  Chairman.  X  pro* 
pound  thli  parimmentary  Inquiry  ro  thai 
the  membemhlp  mny  underiktand  at  luil 
what  point  amrndmenti  may  \h>  In  ordir. 
X  therefore  aik  tho  Ohilrman  to  adylM 
UN  at  what  point  tha  pgrairtph  to  foUow 
will  ond?  ^      ^ 

The  CKAXflMAN.  Aniwertng  the  ggn- 
ildmin's  pncllamf^niaiy  Inoulry,  thg 
Ohair  may  nay  that  the  «nd  of  ihi  pifM 
graph  will  b«  lint  I.  pggt  4. 

Kt r.  TAam.  And  at  that  Urn?  amend* 
menu  may  be  offend? 

The  OXIAIRMAN,    The  gentleman  le 
eorreet. 
The  Clerk  read  ai  followii 
FoNDi  APfaonuATis  to  tni  PaisissifT 

lOSoMAN    WTBUM    AtO 

luropesn  iourlro  sidi  To  ensble  tha 
President  to  carry  out  the  provision!  of  the 
act  entitled  tlte  "Foreign  Aid  Act  of  lUT* 
(8.  1774,  eoth  Oong)  Insofsr  as  spplloable 
to  Austria,  Franee.  and  Italy,  aeoe,OOOMOs 
frovidtd,  That  any  admlnUtratlve  espenseo 
which  may  be  inourred  by  the  Department 
of  State  tn  oarrying  out  duUeo  assigned  to 
it  under  said  act  may  be  paid  from  any  funda 
available  to  said  Department  for  adminis- 
trative expensaa.  exctpt  that  funds  hercta 
appropriattd  shaU  not  be  available  for  tuoh 

Surpose:  Provided  fvrther,  That  none  of  the 
EinOs  appropriated  or  made  available  by  this 
act  shall  be  used  or  made  available  (or  use 
for  the  acqulsttlon  of  nitrates  or  nltroganoua 
fertiliser,  or  petroleum  products,  or  wbeat« 
waeat  flour,  or  cereal  gnUn  in  U»e  United 
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or  ttM  ihlpoMot  thereof  from 
Utiltad    6ut«a   ual«M   Um   Pretldeot 
tnt— 

{ 1 )  surrvy  Um  r«qiilrtm«Dta  of  other 
trl«  which  art  da^ndent  upon  th« 
MfttM  for  •  portiott  of  tboir  suppUeo  of 
•aoMMtfttlai.  aad 

(3)  estlni»t«  Um  quantltlM  of  (uch 
mcdUlN  whieh  protebly  «UI  be  med? 
able  to  Kiicb  countrlco  from  the  United 
and 

IS)   Mttmatc  the  total  unoxmt  of 
coauBOdltlae  avaUaUo  for  export  from 
Unltod  8Ut«e   to  tho   recipient 
after  ftrlns  due  consideration  to  the 
thereof  required  In  this  country  to  meei 
seotlal  du— eellc  needs  and  for  wastage. 
feed.  seed,  mad  Industrial  uses,  and  for 
needs  of  other  countries  dependent  upor 
United  Sutes  for  supplies  of  such 
Sties.     In  determining  the  amount  of 
eommoditles  avallabie  for  export  from 
United  States  the  President  shall  allov 
a  carry-over  of  wheat  in  the  United 
■s  of  July  1. 1948.  of  not  less  than  150.0C< 
bushels,   and:    ProtHdcd    further.   That 
funds  ^propria  ted  in  this  act  shstU 
made  available  or  used  to  acquire  a  quai  i 
of  vtMat.  wheat  aour.  and  cereal  grain  ir 
Dbtted  SUtea  which,  after  taHlng  Into 
sideration  the  amount  estimated  for 
to  clber  countries,  and  the  amount 
for   domestic   consumption    In   the 
States,  will  leave  a  canr-over  of  less 
150.000.000  btishtfa  of  wheat  en  JxUy  1, 
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Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  n  lOve 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  tfiree 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objedion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ffrom 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  about  280  Indian  reservations  u;  der 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Distress  ha.s  been  known  to  ex- 
ist among  the  tribes  of  Indians,  part  cu- 
larly  in  the  West,  for  some  time  In  the 
past  The  alarming  degree,  howevei .  of 
the  distress  among  the  Navajo  and  1  iopl 
Indians  which  cries  out  for  immed  late 
relief  was  made  fully  known  by  the  I  ub- 
committee  on  Indians  Affairs  after  a  re> 
cent  visit  to  the  reservation  and  careful 
study  which  revealed  the  deplorable  ( on. 
dltlon.  as  set  forth  in  Its  report  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pi  bile 
Lands. 

The  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  1  i  as 
large  as  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and 
consists  in  the  main  of  some  of  the  '  ery 
- .  poorest  land  in  the  West.  In  the  In  aty 
of  1863  between  the  United  States  C  ov- 
emment  and  the  Navajo  Indians.  acc<  rd- 
Ing  to  United  States  Army  estim  ites 
there  were  9.000  Navajo  Indians  on  the 
reser\ation.  Today  there  Is  an  estin  at- 
ed  Indian  population  of  approxlma  ely 
65.000.  There  are  11.000  Indian  fam  lies 
on  the  rc5erv^atlon.  The  population  i«  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  1.200  a  year.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  average  family  in- 
come Is  approximately  $400  a  year.  The 
estimated  infant  mortality  rate  is  318  per 
1.000.  or  more  than  seven  times  gre  iter 
,  than  the  United  Slates  in  general.  K  ore 
than  half  the  Navajos  die  before  they  are 
B  years  old.  For  the  estimated  65  000 
Navajos  there  are  no  field  docton  or 
nurses:  only  one  school  nurse  and  one 
full-time  dentist.  There  are  16  ti  nes 
more  tuberculosis  cases  on  the  reseivm- 
tlOQ  than  the  national  average. 

There  are  24.000  children  of  school  age 
OQ  the  Navajo  Reservation  and  not  (  ver 


8,000  have  had  any  schooling;  the  aver- 
age schooling  of  the  8.000  is  aproxl- 
mately  3  years.  Thtis  It  will  be  seen 
that  1(1.000  children  are  being  denied 
school  facilities. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  reserva* 
tlon  is  overstaffed  with  1.000  civilian  em- 
ployees. In  fairness,  this  number  of 
civilian  employees  should  Include  school 
teacher;  as  well  as  many  Navajos  em. 
ployed  doing  manual  labor  on  the  reser- 
vation. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recommended  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  $450,000  be  includ- 
ed in  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill  to 
be  used  solely  for  immediate  reUef  of 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians.  The  bill  pro- 
vides $200,000.  which  under  the  language 
of  the  sjction  can  be  used  on  any  of  the 
approxi.Tiately  280  Indian  reservations 
imder  tie  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  $200,000  provided  for  in  the  bUl 
should  be  increased  and  expended  sclaly 
for  the  relief  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
tribes  of  Indians. 

With  immediate  consideration  at  the 
next  regular  session  of  Congress  of  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000.  authorized 
under  H.  R.  4627.  an  act  for  the  imme- 
diate reliief  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  tribes 
of  Indians,  the  deplorable  condition  of 
these  tribes  can  be  tided  over  until  the 
enactment  of  le:^islation  improving  the 
condition  of  American  Indians  on  Gov- 
ernment reservations  and  assist  in  mak- 
ing them  self-supporting. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  summary, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
duced the  proposed  amount  of  interim 
aid  for  Prance  by  $66,000,000  and  for 
Italy  by  $22,000,000. 

Included  in  the  items  on  which  the 
committee  based  its  cut  In  the  appropri- 
ation are  the  following: 

raufcx  I 

Dollar  Interest  and  amortization  payable 
on  Jan.  1.  1948.  as  follows: 

First  Export -Import  Bank  loan 
of  $55:).000.000: 

Principal  payment  due 19.200.000 

Interest    due 6.300,000 

Total 15.500,000 

Second  Expert-Import  Bank  loan 
of  $650,000,000: 
Interest   due 7,  SOO.  COO 

Total     due     the     United 
States        Etport-Import 

Bank    23.000.000 

Interest  and  charges  on  Interna- 
tional Bank  lean  of  $250,000,- 
000 $3,  ICO.  000 

Total 26. 100. 000 


TTAIT 

Partial  repayment  of  Sxport-Im- 
port  Bank: 

1»47  cotton  loan 7.000.000 

Interest    on    United    States 

surplus  property  credit 4,000,000 

Payment  to  United  States 
for  settlement  of  war 
claims  of  United  States 
nationals 5.000.000 


Total 


16.000.000 


Oraod  totaL 


42,100.000 


In  calculating  the  needs  for  interim 
aid  it  had  been  assumed  by  the  State 
Department  that  the  French  and  Ital- 
ians would  have  to  use  their  own  re- 
sources for  meeting  these  charges.  It 
Is  understood  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  assumed  that  these  obliga- 
tions would  not  have  to  be  met  and  the 
funds  could  therefor  be  used  by  the 
French  and  Italians  to  procure  current 
Imports.  Any  such  assumption  Involves 
action  by  the  French  and  Italians  uni- 
laterally to  default  on  their  obligations 
to  our  own  Export-Import  Bank,  other 
United  States  credit  agencies.  United 
States  citizens,  and  the  International 
Bank. 

Action  In  disallowing  the  payments 
due  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
and  the  surplus  property  credit  amounts. 
In  effect,  to  notice  the*  France  and 
Italy — and  presumably  other  countries 
which  are  hard  pressed — need  not  meet 
their  obligations  to  us.  In  view  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  of  loans  and  credits 
which  we  have  outstanding  It  would  se3m 
very  unwise  to  set  a  precedent  which 
condones  default  in  such  payments. 
Furthermore,  failure  to  make  the  pay- 
ments due  results  in  a  direct  loss  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

In  the  case  of  the  $3,000,000  which 
France  owes  for  Interest  and  other 
charges  to  the  International  Bank,  a 
default  would  have  serious  consequences. 
In  the  first'  place  It  would  damage 
French  credit  with  the  bank  and  might 
well  make  it  Impossible  for  her  to  ob- 
tain further  loans  which  she  needs  to 
procure  essential  Imports.  We  have 
been  counting  heavily  on  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  to  supplement  any  efforts 
which  the  United  States  may  make  In 
aiding  foreign  countries.  Furthermore, 
default  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  bank's 
principal  borrowers  might  well  affect  the 
ability  of  the  bank  to  obtain  the  private 
capital  which  it  requires  If  It  is  to  be 
successful  In  Its  program. 

The  payment  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $5,000,000  for  settlement 
of  war  claims  of  United  States  nationals 
Is  an  obligation  arising  from  an  agree- 
ment made  between  Italy  and  the  United 
States  in  December  1946.  These  claims 
arise  on  account  of  damage  suffered  by 
our  citizens  as  a  rerult  of  Italian  action 
during  the  war.  It  would  seem  most 
unwise  for  us.  In  effect,  to  advise  the  Ital- 
ians that  they  now  need  not  make  these 
payments. 

The  other  itenu  which  were  elimi- 
nated by  the  committee  involve  expenses 
which  the  French  and  Italians  must  pay 
If  they  are  to  maintain  necessary  serv- 
ices and  avoid  defaults  which  would  af- 
fect their  ability  to  obtain  future  credits. 
They  do  not.  however,  result  immediate- 
ly In  financial  benefits  to  the  United 
States  or  oiu"  citizens,  as  do  those  listed 
above. 

As  to  whether  there  would  be  suf- 
ficient wheat  left  In  this  country  after 
shipments  abroad  authorized  by  the  leg- 
islative bill  and  the  departmental  esti- 
mates, we  were  told  emphatically  and 
unequivocally  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  there  are  now  ample  re- 
serves to  supply  all  domestic  needs  after 
the  full  amount  of  wheat  contemplated 
in  the  relief  program  has  been  shipped 
to  Europe.    There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
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testimony  In  the  bearings  elicited  by     It  has  been  my  obwaraUon  that  at  a  The  other  «^,  J*^^«"  1°  "Jj" 

the  committee  In  an  effort  to  Impeach     general  rule  the  Department  of  Agi-icul-  mates  are  weU  explained  by  Mr.  Wellj 

testimony    from    different    sources   on     ture  and  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  but  I  see  no  necessity  for  elaboraUnf 

amounts  of  shipments,  and  correspond-     can  be  reUed  upon  to  give  the  mojit  ac-  with  regard  to  them. 

ing  pages  in  the  report  on  the  subject,     curate  figures  available  to  Memb<;r8  o«  Mr.  PULTON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

which  In  no  way  affect  the  question  be-      Congress  and  the  public.    The  putjllca-  an  amendment    which  I  send  to  th« 

fore   us.    The   whole   matter   may   be     tlon,  the  Agricultural  Outlook,  which  is  Clerk's  desk. 

summed  up  In  the  testimony  of  the  Sec-     put  out  by  the  Department  of  Agrlcul-  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

reUry  of  Agriculture,  who  In  response     ture,  carried  one  figure  with  respect  to  Amendment  oflrered  by  Mr.  FtnToit:  On 

to  a  question  from  the  committee  said      the  disposition  of  our  wheat  supplies  j^g^  4.  ime  4.  strike  out  -iso.coo.ooo"  and 

that  even  In  the  event  of  an  extreme      since  July  1,  1947,  and  the  Secretary,  msert  "100,000.000." 

drought  next  year  and  resulting  failures      in  his  testlmcmy  before  the  House  and  puLTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 

In  the  wheat  crop  which  might  be  in-      Senate  committees  It  Is  claimed,  f.ave  a  ^^^^^J^^^^^  Committee  on  Appro- 

curred   by   such   a   catastrophe,   there      different  figure,  wluch  was  an  Increase  ^J^f^^'^^fJr  puttin^S  a  UmitaUoTon 

would  still  be  enough  left  at  home  to      }\^J^"^»;ll^*y  Pj^  ,^^^J  °7' /5|  |^^^^^^  ^age  4.^e  9  °^  ^^^^^^^ 

take  care  of  all  domestic  requirements      In  the  Outlook  to  the  extent  of  82  5-  0.000  P^  s*^  ^curred  by  Government  agencies 

after  this  contribution  was  made  to  Eu-      bushels.    I  merely  wish  to  pomt  om  that  ^^^l^^^^.'J'g^a^^^                                   of 

rope.   Likewise,  inquiry  as  to  the  amount      I  find  mch^^^ng  the  °;f  ^er  ^tet  the  ^^^^^^^^^  aT^lS'surplL    That 

of  oil  available  elicited  the  information--     ^^'^u^^^n^lcli  C^rJh^^^^  ^  the  recognition  one  of  the  points  that 

and  no  one  has  controverted  tt-that      Agncultural  Outlcwk  Charts^ad  to  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

there  is  no  shortage  of  oU     As  a  matter      Prepared   somewhat  to  ^^^^^  of^  ^^  previously,  that  there  was  no  limiUtlon 

of  fact  the  entire  amount  of  oil  provided      P"«ttog   »nd  ^^at  ^he  flgu^^^  ^^Tr^^the  on  losses.    Obviously  some  fair  limita- 

in  the  estimates  would  aggregate  on  y  a      the  Secretary  of  AgricimurewCT    tne  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  protecUon  of 

third  to  a  half  of  one  day's  consumption      very  latest  revised  figures     Ail  th«,  ng-  taxpayers 

In  the  United  States.    The  only  strin-      ures  given  were  mere  estimates  of  the  ""1  T,_7^^  /        ^^^.    ^^j.    oorucular 

gency  that  has  been  experienc«i  In  some      P-sible  distribution  of  our  grain  since  J^^^J^^^  ^*^,^,  ^^^ 

sections  of  the  country  Is  due  to  lack  of      July  ^^^l'^^"^^^        ^^^^^  "Agrlcul-  from  New  York  fMr.  Tabes]  a  question 

transportation.              ._,,,,             *„!?,  outlS^k  Cha^   W48''  the  follow-  as  to  the  protection  of  Austria,  and  of 

We  had  the  opportunity  m  the  last  ses-      tural  ^""of'^^^'J?;^'.;^^^^  the  Children's  Fund  In  Public  Law  84. 

slon  to  continue  the  activities  of  the      i^^.^^^S^d  States  fTth^^^^^  I  notice  that  according  to  one  set  of 

Office  of  Defense  Transportation  under      ^^^^^f  ^^oTT^ere  made^  committee  figures,  you  have  a  grand  total 

Colonel  Johnson,  perhaps  the  most  effi-      ning  July  1.  1947.  were  maue.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  $56,900,000.    May  I  point 

cient  branch  of  the  domestic  defense                                            __        5io.o<x).ooo  out  something  that  has  happened  to  the 

organization    which    operated    In    the      ^ i;^^^;;;ZlIl.^..  825.0(0,ooo  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs?    There 

United   States  during  the  entire  war.      geed™^::.'..^ 87.6co.ooo  were  five  of  us  who  found  out  that  the 

Unfortunately  we  cut  dowTi  that  appro-      industrial  uses 5. 000. 000  ^^^^^  Department  was  taking  $16,000,000 

priation.  and  to  'f^^  tried  to  eliminate                                                       ,--  -.^  ^  of  unprogrammed  funds  from  the  ChU- 

It.  because  some  of  the  railroads  did  not                Total 927, 5'X),  000  .      ,^  -^^       ^      PubUc  Law  84  for 

Z^  ^'ZX1^TokT:tT.         The  secretary  o,  Agriculture  In  his  ^^for '^"fenT^^.ieMot' aJS"  a'' iS 

S^T??^,irti^lnn  S^J^InorZr     statement  on  December  6  gave  the  fol-  that  amount  been  figured  In  and  added 

frin-c^SeTeTmrncTcTrht  i^n^^s      .owing  esUmates:  |°  ^.^  A'SH^aT-SS'^^TlJInSs'^'d 

^?a-„r.T.T.rwh'rf^re°'w^a  ^::~::i"---:-  '^:Z.Z  SSSSSHr 

shortage  of  boxcars  and  particularly  a      SS 85.ooq.goo  If  the  State  Department  under  the  Comp- 

deficit  of  tank  cars.    The  only  difficulty                                                       ^,  ^  ^,  iro"5  General  s  niHng  cannot  use  money 

which  would  today  Involve  a  shortage  In               Total 845,  ooo.  ooo  for  Austria  from  the  Children's  Fund? 

oil  to  any  part  of  the  country  Is  due.  not  ^here  Is  no  mystery  about  the  altera-  ^^-  TAMK.  Let  me  give  the  gentle- 
to  lack  of  supply,  because  the  supply  is  y  ^q  ^^  estimates  made  by  the  Secre-  man  that  figure,  pe  amount  allowed 
ample,  but  to  the  lack  of  tank  cars  and  ^^^  ^j  Agriculture  on  December  6.  You  here  and  for  which  Justification  was  pre- 
facillties  for  transporting  the  oU  to  the  ^jj  ^ote  that  in  the  earlier  estimate  It  sented  to  the  committee  Is  fifty-six  mfl- 
areas  where  there  are  temporary  short-  ^^  thought  that  325  000.000  bushels  of  Hon  a°<l  ^"e  hundred  and  some-odd 
ages.                                                                wheat  would  be  used  for  feed  for  Uve-  thousand  dollars,  or  $16  000.000  above 

On  the  whole.  Mr.  Chairman,  there      st^ij     ^  the  December  6  estimate  the  what  the  President  asked  for  In  his  origl- 

need  be  no  concern  at  all.  In  view  of  the      secretary  had  revised  the  amount  to  a  nal  message.    We  did  not  make  any  sug- 

hearings.  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my      greatly    reduced    figure   of    250.000,000  gestion    that    that    be    reduced.    The 

hand,    which    were    contacted    by    the      bushels.    This  Is  the  principal  variation,  gathering  to  of  funds  for  Austria  came 

Committee  on   Appropriations.     There      ^nd  is  explained  In  the  following  state-  out    of    the    $332,000,000    appropriation 

need   be   no   fear   that   v/hen   the   full      ^ent  by  Mr.  O.  V.  Wells,  Director  of  the  itnder  Public  Law  84.    This  was  to  take 

amount  of  supplies  provided  for  to  the     Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  as  the  place  of  that  Item  according  to  the 

original  departmental  estimate  is  sent      follows:  representations  that  I  understood  to  be 

abroad  to  sustain  life  and  maintato  free         ,j^^  ^^^  rerlslon   to  In   the  eatimated  made  to  the  House, 

government  to  western    Europe,    there      amount  of  wheat  which  will  be  fed  to  live-  Mr.  PULTON.    That  Is  fine.    I  agree 

will  be  even  the  slightest  deficit  of  these      stock.    originaUy.  this  estimate  raa  325,-  with  the  chairman  that  if  Austria  la 

commodities  in  our  own  country.                  000,000  bushels  at  a  time  when  there  was  taj^en   care    of   in    this    appropriation. 

In    brief,    Mr.    Chairman,    the    full      considerable  fear  that  we  would  have  an  ^^^  will  be  no  need  of  the  State  De- 
amount  requested  by  the  Departmental      *"JJ'^^i"S?c«of"w^t"nd  c^  pe?  Partment    going    Into    the    chUdren's 
estimate,  and  authorized  by  the  Con-      «»J^-J«  KSmfthe  ^^ Tvei'^iS'  fund  money  to  order  to  make  up  a  part 
«ress  last  week,  should  be  provided  to      ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  months  or  so,  however,  the  of  the  Austrian  program. 
this  bill.    To  reduce  the  amount  alio-      ^^  ^  ^^eat  has  moved  above  the  price  mt.     MANSFIELD.    Mr.     Chairman, 
cated  for  any  item  will  not  only  fail  ad-      of  com,  good  growing  conditions  have  yielded  ^j  ^g  gentleman  yield? 
equately  to  meet  the  need  but  will  react      «  com  crop  of  good  quality,  and  we  now  have  -.    pulton     I  yield 
unfavorably  on  the  national  defense  pro-      avaUabie  actual  estimates  of  the  disappear-  ^^'  ^,': -,j,,p^J-j,  ^  .   '  .  rt  j^t  a    ^.j. 

ance  of  wheat  for  feed  or  farm  waste  during  Mr,  MANSJflEliU.     Am  1  ngni  m  swt- 

^AY  MATTOV     Mr  Chairman  I  move      the  first  quarter  of  the  year  beginning  July  Ing  that  the  sum  allocated  toAustria 

Mx.  MAHON.    Mr  cnairnaan.  1  move          ^^^  ^^^^  indicate  that  about  6<3 .000.000  by      the      Appropriations      Committee 

to  strike  out  the  last  two  words.                   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^„  j^d  to  iivest:)ck.    As  amounts  to  approximately  $59,000,000? 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  2  ol  tne  com-  nsviit,  our  estimates  of  the  am.junt  of  -  .j^.^  .j^  j^  important  because  of 
mittee  report  on  this  bill,  reference  is  ^^eat  used  for  feed  have  been  revised  down  JJfSJ,ir!„,  Smiffhtont  bv  the  Kentle- 
made  by  the  committee  to  a  supposed  to  250.000,000  bushels  for  the  curreat  year.  ^^ ^^i^^Si^^^X  fMr  pSSoHl 
dlscrepicy  to  figures  furnished  by  the      «id  there  is  some  belief  that  it  may  run  even      m^i  ^,rom  Pennsylvania   Ll^.  ^<^ 

B^etwy  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Anderson,     lower  than  this.  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  tb« 
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American  occupation  authorities  iii  Aus- 

"txiM  have  a  rery  difficult  and.  up  t  >  now, 

A  very  Uttle-understood  job  to  do. 

Mr.  TABER.     Well,  it  is  $58,000  COO. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Fifty-six  mlllioi  nine 
hundred  thousazui  dollars  is  one  jfigure 
contemplated. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  iFlfty- 
eight  million  dollars  is  the  a:nount 
allowed  for  Austria,  which  covered 
$42,000,000  mentioned  In  the  President's 
message,  and  $13,000,000  to  make  ip  for 
the  money  which  was  for  the  chi  dren's 
emergency  fund.  We  made  the  f  ill  re- 
quest for  Austria, 

Mr.  FULTON.  8o  that  it  is  dearly 
taken  care  of.  and  there  is  no  ne^  for 
the  State  Department  at  any  time  going 
Into  the  children's  fund,  becaus<  it  is 
specifically  taken  care  of  here? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes  The 
report  is  clear  on  it.  There  is  no  s  igges- 
tion  that  a  cut  was  made  in  the  $5  l.OOO.- 
000  for  Austria. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  th  '  gen- 
tleman for  his  explanation.  I  an  glad 
to  note  the  full  $58,000,000  is  beiig  al- 
lowed to  Austria. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairma  i.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  mj  good 
friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  want  to  Jo  n  the 
gentleman  In  saying  a  word  of  coi  unen- 
datlon  for  the  Committee  on  Appi  opria- 
tions.  which  eliminated  $88.000.00<  i  from 
this  bill,  which  contained  mostly  loans 
to  other  governments.  The  peopl ;  back 
home  believe  this  bill  is  entirely  ta  pro- 
vide food  for  the  starving  pec  3le  of 
Europe  and  not  to  pay  the  debts  o  other 
governments.  I  want  to  join  the  i  en  tie- 
man  i^  commending  the  Commit  ;ee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  also  made  much  the  same 
reduction.  Will  the  gentleman  adp  that 
to  his  commendation? 

Mr.  DONDERO.    I  include  tha ;  also. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  ^  Ul  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Michiga  i  [Mr. 
DONDESCi  that  of  the  $88,030,000  elimi- 
nated. $39,000,000  was  payable  o  the 
United  States  and  not  to  other  g  )vem- 
ments.  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  has  outstanding  loms  to 
France  in  the  sum  of  $1,200.0  M.OOO. 
Prance  will  owe  us  on  principal  a  id  in- 
terest on  these  loans  on  Janu  iry  1. 
1948.  the  sum  of  $23,000,000.  ]f  this 
appropriation  had  not  been  cut.  1  ranee 
would  have  been  able  to  pay  the  pri  icipal 
and  interest  due  and  not  default  <  m  her 
loan  to  the  United  States.  Thei  e  are 
some  of  us  who  are  wondering  whe  her  it 
was  a  good  Idea  to  encourage  br  this 
pseudo  saving  the  default  on  a  loai  t  pay- 
able to  us  in  the  full  amount  of  over  a 
billion  doHars.  In  order  to  make  a  paper 
sa\1ng  of  $23,000,000.  ve  are  encou  aging 
default  on  the  $1,200,000,000  obli  nation 
which  is  in  my  Judgment  very  ba  1  bus- 
iness indeed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  (f  the 
gentleman  f r<Hn  Pennsylvania  [Mi .  Pdl- 
TOMl  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  f(r  two 


additional  minutes  to  present  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON.    May  I  speak  now  on- 
my  amendment.     On  page  4.  line  4,  I 
am  cutting  the  figure  150.000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  carry-over  that  is  to  be  esti- 
mated as  of  July  1, 1948.  to  lOO.OCO.OCO. 

The  reason  I  am  doing  that  is  this: 
That  oiur  wheat  carry-over  for  this  last 
year  was  less  than  87.000,000  or  88.000.- 
000  bushels.  It  started  out  originally 
with  the  gentleman  f  rm  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
August  H.  AndrssehI  wanting  200.C00.- 
000  bushels  carry-over.  The  figure  was 
then  reduced  by  amendment  to  150,000,- 
000  and  my  amendment  would  reduce  it 
to  100  000.000,  which  still  gives  you  12.- 
000.000.  or  13.000.000  more  bushels  carry- 
over than  we  had  last  year.  That  is  the 
basic  limit  that  the  program  should  be 
set  on.  If  we  have  gotten  along  all  right 
last  year  on  87.000.000  bushels,  we  cer- 
tainly can  get  along  this  year  with  100.- 
000.000  bushels  limit.  I  do  not  want  to 
hurt  the  program  but  I  do  not  want  to 
waste  any  surplus  carry-over. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REES.  Does  the  gentleman  haye 
any  figures  as  to  what  the  average  carry- 
over was  during  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  average  carry- 
over has  not  been  150,000.000.  I  did  have 
those  figures  placed  in  the  Record  a  week 
ago.  so  that  the  gentleman  can  see  from 
my  speech  what  the  carry-over  is.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  much  above  anything 
that  happened  either  in  the  late  twenties 
or  early  thirties. 

This  carry-over  that  I  am  speaking  of 
Is  100  000.000  bushels.  If  you  could  be 
sure  of  a  himdred-million-bushel  carry- 
over for  safety  in  this  country  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  us  over  a 
period  of  90  days.  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  want  this  program  to  fall  down. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H,  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Can 
the  gentleman  give  us  some  idea  of 
what  the  crop  of  wheat  will  be  in  1948? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man has  all  those  figures.  They  are 
also  detailed  in  a  speech  I  gave  this 
last  week.  We  are  talking  of  what  the 
carry-over,  what  the  surplus  is.  With  a 
surplus  of  100,000.000  bushels  you  have  a 
good  margin  of  safety  until  the  next 
year's  crop  comes  in.  I  would  not  want 
to  hurt  this  program  or  have  people 
starving  while  we  have  an  exce?  ive 
carry-over  in  addition  to  an  all-time 
high  of  domestic  consumption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  strange  that  people 
from  city  districts  who  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  country  areas  for  their 
bread  offer  amendments  like  the  one 
pnH?osed  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania.   We  in  the  country  sections 


can  get  along  somehow,  but  unless  we 
have  a  large  wheat  crop  in  1948  the 
people  living  in  the  cities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  elsewhere  will  have 
little  bread. 

The  carry-over  for  last  year  was 
83.000,000  bushels.  That  was  the 
smallest  carry-over  we  have  had  in  the 
last  20  years.  The  average  carry-over 
from  1919  to  1947  was  224.000.000  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  carry-over  in  1945  was 
279,000,000  bushels:  in  1944  it  was  317.- 
000.000  bushels;  and  in  1943  It  was 
119.000.000  bushels. 

Let  us  have  some  margin  of  safety  for 
the  American  people  until  we  know  what 
the  next  wheat  crop  will  be  in  the  United 
States.  We  had  better  keep  a  couple 
of  months'  supply  of  wheat  en  hand  in 
order  to  feed  the  people  in  the  cities  and 
villages  of  the  United  States  who  are  so 
dependent  upon  bread  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

Nobody  can  predict  today  what  the 
wheat  crop  will  be  in  1948.  There  has 
been  insufficient  moisture  in  the  South- 
west, the  principal  winter-wheat  area  of 
this  country.  Spring  wheat  will  not  be 
planted  until  April,  May,  and  June  of 
next  year,  and  nobody  can  predict  what 
that  crop  will  be. 

We  shall  need  around  900,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  American  people.  If  we  ex- 
port all  of  the  wheat  now  requested,  there 
will  be  little  wheat  left  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  150.000.000  bushels  of 
wheat  that  the  committee  has  provided 
as  a  carry-over  into  next  year's  crop  is 
enough  to  last  the  American  iJeople  for 
a  little  more  than  2  months.  If  next 
year's  winter  wheat  crop  shoxild  fail  then 
we  would  have  only  2  months'  supply  of 
wheat  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  the 
testimony  given  by  Secretary  Anderson, 
as  reported  in  the  hearings,  page  20,  this 
colloquy  occurred: 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  carry-over? 

Sscretary  Andeeson.  Eighty-three  million, 
plus. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  low  figure,  la 
It  not? 

Secretary  Anderson.  Tea. 

The  Chairman.  The  lowest  that  we  have 
had  in  a  long  time? 

Secretary  Anderson.  The  lowest  In  20 
years,  except  for  1937. 

And  In  his  preliminary  statement  the 
Secretary  indicated  that  we  should  work 
toward  a  carry-over  of  about  250.000,000 
bushels. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  And  I 
will  say  in  addition  that  we  were  very 
fortunate  to  have  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
this  year,  a  bumper  crop  of  wheat;  other- 
wise, we  would  have  gone  without  bread 
in  this  coimtry  and  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    I  yield, 

Mr.  PACE.  On  the  basis  of  a  total 
domestic  need  of  900.000,000  bushels, 
100.000.000  bushels  would  be  just  a  little 
better  than  a  30-day  supply. 
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Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  Is  right.  I  figure  It  wlU  take 
between  seventy  and  seventy-five  million 
bushels  a  month  to  take  care  of  all  of  the 
needs  of  the  American  peoi^e.  We  should 
have  a  carry-over  of  at  least  200.000,000 
bushels  to  play  safe. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  TABER.  It  would  be  absolutely 
dangerous  to  cut  this  reserve  below  150,- 
000,000  bushels,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  It 
would:  and  personally  I  feel  that  to  play 
safe  it  should  be  20,000.000  bushels,  so 
that  we  would  have  some  degree  of  safe- 
ty; but  I  am  satisfied  to  leave  it  at  150,- 
000.000  bushels,  and  I  hope  the  Commit- 
tee will  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentl«nan  fronj  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  if  grain  is  not  used  for  say 
10  months  for  the  manufacture  of  alco- 
holic beverages  It  may  provide  the  re- 
serve he  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Very 
little  wheat  goes  Into  the  manufacture 
of  alcohol.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  other  grains  like  barley  and  com 
go  into  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  Last 
year  only  5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were 
used  for  all  industrial  purposes,  includ- 
ing alcohol. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  REES.  But  the  more  grain  you 
take  out.  the  more  grain  you  use  for  alco- 
hol, the  less  you  have  for  food,  whether 
the  grain  is  barley,  rye,  or  whatever  It  is. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That  Is 
true.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  believe  an  amendment  was  offered  that 
none  of  this  grain  that  Is  to  be  shipped 
across  shall  be  used  for  making  alcoholic 
beverages. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
(rffered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  PULTOK]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Javtts:  Page  2, 
line  18.  strike  out  the  sum  •*$609,000,000*'  and 
Insert  "$536,000,000." 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
have  done  in  offering  this  amendment 
to  increase  the  amount  from  $509,000,000 
to  $535,000,000,  is  to  include  $26,000,000 
additional.  If  the  Members  will  lock  at 
page  4  of  the  committee  report  they  will 
find  the  schedule  of  deductions  made 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  My 
amendment  restores  three  of  those  de- 
ductions, as  follows:  Additional  contri- 
bution to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  by  France.  $10,000,000;  adminis- 
trative and  other  expenditures  by 
France,  which  I  would  like  to  explain  in 
a  minute.  $10,000,000.  totaling  $20,000.- 
000  for  France;  and  then  for  Italy,  diplo- 


matic expenditures,  prewar  bond  settle- 
ment, interest  settlement,  interest  pay- 
ments, and  miscellaneous  financial  items, 
$6,000,000. 

I  have  offered  this  amoidment  to  re- 
store those  items.  One  of  the  things  the 
United  States  must  be  sure  of  is  that  the 
world  understands,  and  particularly  that 
Italy  and  France  understand,  that  our 
aid  will  not  affect  or  impair  the  sover- 
eignty of  their  peoples  and  their  govern- 
ments. These  three  expenditxu-es  pro- 
vide for  the  diplomatic  establishments 
of  France  and  Italy  abroad.  They  also 
provide  for  Prance's  payment  of  her  obli- 
gation to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  It  is  from  that  agency,  I  may 
add,  that  we  expect  France  in  any  general 
European  recovery  program,  to  get  great 
benefits.  For  a  country  which  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Intemati(xial  Monetary 
Fund  cannot  expect  to  get  t>enefits  for 
the  stabilization  of  its  own  currency 
from  the  Intematitmal  Monetary  Fund. 

The  charge  the  Soviets  have  made 
against  us  has  been  that  by  our  activities 
in  foreign  aid  we  are  trying  to  deprive 
peoples  and  governments  of  their  sover- 
eignty, ttiat  we  are  trying  to  make  them 
subject  to  ourselves,  that  we  are  trying 
to  make  them  United  States  satellites,  as 
we  have  ctiarged  tiiat  the  Soviets  have 
made  satellites  of  the  eastern  European 
countries. 

I  have  Introduced  this  amendment  in 
order  to  crystalliae  the  point,  and  to  try 
to  emphasize  ttiat  that  is  ocactly  contrary 
to  what,  I  beUeve.  the  United  States 
wants  to  do.  The  United  States,  in  my 
view,  wants  to  keep  each  of  these  coim- 
tries  a  fully  integrated  Nation,  with  a  na- 
tional sovereignty,  each  of  them  standing 
in  the  capitals  of  the  world  on  a  parity  of 
dignity  with  every  other  nation,  including 
the  United  States.  I  may  point  out  that 
when  we  use  the  term  "Big  Five,"  when 
W3  use  the  term  "Big  Three,"  we  also  in- 
clude France. 

In  this  appropriation  bill  we  are  cut- 
ting out  $10,000,000  which  represents  the 
cost  of  France's  diplomatic  establish- 
ment, the  basis  upon  which  she  maintains 
her  international  position  in  the  world. 
I  have  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  about  this  point 
and  I  should  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
th6  chairman  of  the  committee  will  give 
us  his  view  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  TABER.  Well  now.  my  opinion 
Is  this,  that  they  can  find  the  money 
somewhere  else  to  take  care  of  their 
diplomatic  Institutions  and  their  enter- 
tainment. If  they  are  going  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  monetary  fund,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  it  somewhere  else. 
If  they  cannot  make  that  contribution  at 
this  time,  they  can  make  it  later.  I  was 
Impres.sed,  as  I  went  around  Europe,  that 
all  of  these  set-ups  had  diplomatic  es- 
taUlshments  and  operated  on  a  larger 
scale  than  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  could  well  get  to  figuring  on  bal- 
ancing their  budgets  and  by  getting 
things  done  within  those  budgets,  be- 
cause I  have  always  thought  that  our 
State  Department  operated  on  a  most 
liberal  enough  scale. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  gentleman  join 
me  In  the  view  that  we  certainly  want 
to  keep  the  sovereignty  of  these  coimtries 
completely  intact? 


Mr.  TABER.  Oh,  yes;  I  would. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  want 
them  to  run  along  and  be  represented  at 
different  places  and  have  their  sov- 
ereignty intact,  and  I  believe  that  they 
can  do  it  and  find  a  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  ask  just  one  other 
question  of  the  chairman?  Has  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  found  any 
otJier  source  from  which  they  could  get 
this  money? 

Mr.  TABER.  No;  but  I  beUeve  they 
can  find  some. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  we  should  underwrite  the  ex- 
pense of  any  foreign  government  for  dip- 
lomatic activities  in  any  dollar  country? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  certainly  do  not.  and 
that  is  not  the  question  here.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  should  prevent  any 
recipient  country  from  being  able  to 
maintain  its  diplomatic  establishments 
because  it  has  to  use -that  money  with 
which  to  buy  food  which  is  not  being 
supplied  under  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Javits]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  REES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions two  or  three  questions.  On  page 
4,  line  9,  is  an  item  of  $50,000,000  appro- 
priated under  this  bill.  Now,  do  I  uiuler- 
stand  that  $50,000,000  represents  a  lost 
our  Government  takes  in  the  handing 
over  of  goods  now  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  be  used  in 
this  foreign-aid  program? 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  a  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  losses  that  may  result 

Mr.  REES.  In  other  words,  as  I  un- 
derstand, we  have  something  hke  $100.- 
000,000  invested  In  tobacco,  as  an  ex- 
ample. Now,  if  they  turn  that  $100,000,- 
000  worth  of  tobacco  over  to  these  coun- 
tries for  incentive  purposes,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  we  will  just  charge  off  $50.- 
000,000  and  let  them  have  the  whole 
$100,000,000  worth  of  commodities;  is 
that  right? 
Mr.  TABER.  That  Is  it, 
Mr.  REES.  So.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  country  just  has  to  consider  a  loss 
of  $50,000,000,  and  we  may  turn  over 
as  much  as  $100,000,000  or  $200,000,000 
worth  of  these  commodities;  is  that 
right? 
Mr.  TABER.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  REES.  The  thing  that  prompts 
me  to  make  this  Inquiry  and  observatitHi 
is  that  under  one  of  the  provisions  to 
the  authorization  bill  that  was  approved 
a  few  days  ago,  which  I  questioned,  those 
administering  the  act  are  authorized  to 
purchase  incentives  not  Including  actual 
needs  but  things  to  be  given  people  in 
order  to  get  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries to  produce  food  and  share  it  with 
their  own  people.  Tobacco  is  one  of 
those  so-called  incentives. 

Furthermore  this  item  of  $50,000,000 
is  a  direct  charge  against  the  Federal 
Treasury  but  does  not  include  the  toxin 
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cost  of  the  goods  and  commodities 
dttaed  by  the  Government. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  Is 
since  the  people  of  this  country 
bill  in  taxes,  there  should  be  an  account 
Ing  with  respect  to  the  amount  and 
Of  commodities  sent  abroad  under 
kdslaUon.  and  the  real  cost  to  the 
end  Treasury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  o 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expire^ 

Mr.   TABER.     Mr.  Chairman. 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debase 
this    paragraph    and    all 
thereto  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  ob)e|cUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  lon«8  Incurred  by  amende*  of  thi 
•mmcni  through  lales  of  commodities 
cordanc«  with  the  terms  of  tubMction 
Motion  11  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  IM 
not  exceed  $50.000.0CO. 
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Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  m<^  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  sbeech 
before  the  Congress  at  the  beginnl  ig  of 
the  session  was  a  confession  of  hi  i  and 
his  party's  failure.  Europe's  condition, 
he  said,  has  become  desperate:  so  des- 
perate that  we  must  make  immedial  e  ap- 
propriations to  tide  Europe  over  th(  next 
few  montlis  and  that  these  gifts  m\  st  be 
followed  by  enormous  approprii  tions 
over  a  period  of  years. 

So  far  as  the  situation  abroad  is  con- 
ctnwd.  Mr.  Truman  placed  the  Mame 
on  Rwnia.  He  neglected  to  tell  us  how- 
ever the  part  his  own  administi  ation 
played  in  placing  Russia  in  a  posit  on  to 
make  trouble.  But  there  is  no  secret 
about  the  facts.  We  can  find  th(m  in 
the  protocols  of  the  secret  meetings  at 
Moscow,  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  PoUdam. 
We  have  been  told  about  it  by  fcrmer 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes.  It  is  only 
because  the  administration  leadership 
completely  misread  Russia's  chaiftcter 
and  intention  and  were  helped  in  Aoing 
so  by  their  desire  to  hold  the  vote  o  t  the 
New  y<urk  radicals.  In  this  mi  nner 
Russia  was  given  the  opportunii  y  to 
make  whatever  trouble  she  has  iiade. 
Hie  administration  spokesmen  have 
told  the  American  p)eople  that  the 
United  Nations  would  create  a  world- 
wide political  stability.  In  this  they 
were  mistaken.  They  said  that  th(  t  gift 
loan  to  Britain  would  lift  England  and. 
through  England,  all  Europe  out  o  the 
morass.  Again  the  American  piople 
were  misinformed. 

They  said  the  International  Bank  and 
the  Currency  Stabilization  Fund  ^  ould 
solve  the  postwar  economic  proil^im. 
Another  cJstake.  Before  that  jthey 
made  the  same  false  promise  «itA  re- 
spect to  UNRRA.  Before  all  of  itU.  It 
was  lend  lease  that  was  to  prevent  a 
war  dollar  shortage  throughout 
world. 

The  total  bill  to  the  American  p^ple 
can  hardly  be  less  than  $60,000,000.0  M). 

Every  one  of  these  administr  ition 
schemes  was  put  forward  as  a  curi-all. 
and  every  one  of  them  has  proven  o  be 
•  dismal  failure  except  that  part  of  end- 
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lease  that  directly  contributed  to 
winning  of  the  war. 
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On  what  basis  can  we  hope  that  any 
new  proposal  under  the  same  manage- 
ment will  accomplish  any  more? 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  and  up  to 
May  9. 1947.  the  United  States  had  made 
available  for  foreign  aid  the  following 
sums: 


»,M0 
S.T0SiOOO.OOO 

3.175.000.000 
a.  750.  000,  000 
2.163.000.000 

1,148.000.000 

4,390.000.000 
1.771.936.293 
a.  931.  a09,  176 


Ckmtrlbuted 

United  Nations 

UNRRA    

World  Bank... 

World  Fund... 

Lend-lease   

Other  advances  by — 

Surplus-property  sales.. 
Loans  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  Philippines.. 
War  Department  grants. 
Sq»(»t-Import  Bank 


Total 21.058.422.818 

The  Eightieth  Congress  ha.s  appro- 
priated for  foreign  aid  the  total  sum  of 
$1,721,573,900. 

During  the  past  week  a  strange  situa- 
tion has  come  to  light.  It  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  that  little 
mention  is  made  in  Europe  of  United 
States  aid  at  a  time  when  an  intense 
and  ferocious  effort  is  made  in  the 
United  States  by  administration  spokes- 
men to  whip  up  a  hysteria  In  this 
country  on  the  idea  that  aid  is  to  arrive 
by  a  certain  day  or  all  is  lost. 

Another  paradoxical  situation  is  con- 
fusing to  the  extreme. 

While,  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States  Government  are 
presented  as  being  continually  strained. 
the  White  House  and  State  Department 
seem  to  be  walking?  arm-in-arm  with  the 
Soviets.  For  example,  the  President 
was  quoted  recently  as'  saying  that  he 
saw  no  reason  for  discontinuing  the 
shipment  of  durable  and  consumer  goods 
to  Russia. 

The  administration  has  admitted  that 
more  than  $226,000,000  in  lend-lease 
shipments  have  gone  to  Russia  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  This  conflicting  policy 
has  resulted  in  such  general  protest  and 
public  confusion  that  lately  the  adminis- 
tration has  wrimg  down  its  own  iron  cur- 
tain to  preserve  secrecy  on  what  is  leav- 
ing the  coimtry — thus  denjring  the 
American  people  all  knowledge  and  in- 
formation of  the  acts  of  Its  own  Govern- 
ment. 

When  the  administration  joins  Russia 
in  concealing  such  facts  from  the  tax- 
payers who  are  called  upon  to  pay  the 
bills,  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  me  to  see 
any  sensible  reason  for  making  appro- 
priations for  further  operation  which  in 
the  past  has  resulted  only  in  hate,  frus- 
tration, and  despair. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ozPARTicxjfT  or  ACaiCULTTnUC 

The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized, with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Btireau  of  the  Budget,  to  utilize,  by 
transfer  or  otherwise,  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  date  of  approval  of  this  act  and 
April  1 .  1948.  such  amovmts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary (but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $2,750.- 
000)  from  any  appropriation  or  fund  avail- 
able to  the  bureaus,  corporations,  or  agencies 
of  tile  Department  of  Agricultiire.  for  ex- 
penses necessary  to  carry  out  (a)  any  laws 
enacied  subsequent  to  December  1.  1947,  to 
(1)  authorize  the  regulation  of  speculative 
trading  on  the  commodity  exchanges  and  (2) 
authorize  allocation  and  Inventory  control 


of  scarce  agricultural  commodities;  and  (b) 
any  prograou  approved  by  the  President* 
\inder  existing  laws  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion practices  In  this  country:  Provided. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  appropriation  laws  concerned,  any 
funds  utilized  under  authority  of  this  para- 
graph by  any  bureau,  corporation,  or  agency 
of  such  Department  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  funds  available  to  such  bureau, 
corporation,  or  agency:  Provided  further. 
That  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  obliga- 
tions incurred  pmrsuant  to  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Raioun:  On 
page  5.  after  line  16,  insert  a  new  paragraph 
to  read  as  follows: 

"There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1948,  the  stun  of  $200,000,000  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  ihx>- 
vislons  of  the  F.ural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  such  sum  to  be  in  addi- 
tion to  amounts  otherwise  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
pointed  out  a  while  ago,  you  are  provid- 
ing over  $500,030,000  here  for  countries 
that  already  have  practically  all  their 
farms  electrified. 

Italy  had  94  percent  of  her  farms  elec- 
trified as  early  as  1936.  Prance  had  94 
percent  of  her  farms  electrified  at  that 
time,  and  Germany,  of  which  Austria  was 
a  part,  had  90  percent  of  her  farms  elec- 
trified. That  was  brought  out  in  the  re- 
port of  the  International  Power  Confer- 
ence held  here  In  Washington  in  1936. 
At  that  time  we  had  about  10  percent  of 
our  farms  in  this  country  electrified. 

Todsiy  we  have  only  about  60  percent 
of  our  farms  electrified,  and  the  demand 
is  growing  every  day.  As  I  said,  you  are 
giving  this  money  to  these  European 
countries.  We  are  asking  only  for  loans 
to  construct  these  rural  power  lines.  Our 
farmers  will  pay  every  dollar  of  this 
money  back  with  interest,  and  it  will  add 
imtold  millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago.  on  Decem- 
ber 12.  there  was  left  out  of  this  year's 
appropriations  of  $225,000,000  for  the 
REA.  only  $117,000,000  to  last  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year.  On  that  same 
date,  the  total  applications  on  hand  and 
in  process  amounted  to  $264,000,000,  In 
other  words,  on  December  12  applications 
on  hand  exceeded  available  funds  by  a 
total  of  $157,000,000. 

Purthermore  as  I  pointed  out.  applica- 
tions are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  $20,- 
000,000  to  $30,000,000  a  month.  There 
are  still  more  than  4,000,000  farm  homes 
and  nonfarm  rural  houses  unelectrified 
in  the  United  States.  The  best  indica- 
tions are  that  the  improvement  of  the 
material  situation  is  going  to  cause  a 
greater  demand  for  these  funds,  as  time 
goes  on.  In  the  fiscal  year  1946  the  co- 
operatives drew  only  $89,000,000.  In 
1947  they  drew  $190,000,000  and  in  the 
fiscal  year  1948  their  demands  will  be 
far  above  $300,000,000.  Unless  the  money 
Is  provided  in  this  bill,  we  are  going  to 
find  those  cooperative  power  associations 
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without  funds  to  build  the  lines  that  are 
necessary  to  serve  the  farmers  whom 
they  are  trying  to  reach. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
np  to  now  in  getting  materials,  but  those 
materials  are  now  being  supplied.  In 
every  section  of  the  country  farmers  are 
appealing  to  us  to  provide  funds  for  this 
niral  electrification  program. 

I  was  giving  you  the  figures  that  were 
supplied  me  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

The  REA  Power  Association  claims 
that  the  deficiency  will  amount  to  $345.- 
000.000  before  the  end  of  the  year.  I 
am  asking  for  only  $200,000,000.  Every 
dime  of  it  will  come  back  with  Interest. 
Every  dollar  spent  will  add  to  the  wealth 
of  that  portion  of  the  Nation  in  which 
these  lines  are  constructed.  It  is  the 
greatest  thing  that  Congress  has  ever 
done  for  the  farmers  of  America. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fn»n  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  like 
to  observe  at  this  point  tliat  the  repay- 
ment schedule  is  $20,000,000  ahead  of 
the  amortization  schedule  on  all  the  loans 
that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Yes,  these  funds  are 
being  repaid  ahead  oi  schedule.  The 
Government  will  lose  none  of  this  money. 

When  we  started  this  program  13  years 
ago,  many  Members  of  Congress  felt 
that  this  money  would  be  lost.  This 
money  is  not  lost.  It  all  comes  back 
with  interest:  and.  as  I  said,  it  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  every  community  to  which 
these  lines  extend. 

I  jdeld  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Btxtan]. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  but  I  am 
wondering  why  the  Administration  did 
not  ask  the  Budget  to  present  that  to 
the  committee  when  we  had  the  bill 
under  consideration.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  be  In  order 
if  we  could  only  have  had  it  for  c(«- 
sideration. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    I  understand  that,  but 
these  demands  kept  piling  up.  and  I 
/     got  in  touch  with  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  and  they  gave  me 
the  figures  I  have  quoted  here. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Ram- 
kin]  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  gn 
this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  will  the  gentleman  make  that 
10  minutes?    I  would  like  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  would 
like  a  minute. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  withdraw  the  request 
now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  put  It  In 
later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  generally  when  an 
amendment  is  really  offered  seriously,  the 
proponent,  who  wants  to  take  a  large  sum 
of  money  out  of  the  Treasury,  goes  to  the 
Department,  the  Department  goes  to  the 
Budget,  and  the  Budget  submits  an  esti- 
mate, and  the  committee  holds  hearings 
and  finds  out  what  the  facts  are.    None 


of  that  has  happoied  in  this  ease,  thore 
has  been  no  request  for  the  money.  The 
committee  has  had  no  chance  to  hold 
hearings  and  go  into  it  and  find  out  what 
the  picture  was. 

I  assume  that  when  there  is  such  a 
request,  the  proponent  really  is  sincere 
in  submitting  it  to  the  Congress.  But  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  what  I  find  the 
situation  to  be.  I  think  we  mis^t  Just 
as  well  be  honest,  even  on  a  matter  re- 
lating to  rural  electrification,  and  go  by 
the  facts  rather  than  by  conclusions. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  million 
dollars  was  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able for  allotment  for  this  item  last  year. 
There  was  a  balance  of  about  $7,000,000, 
making  $232.000 .000  available.  Since  the 
1st  of  July  up  to  December  12.  the  total 
allotments  out  of  that  $232,000,000  were 
$108,000,000.  That  means,  on  the  basis 
of  5^2  months  which  we  have  operated, 
just  about  the  rate  of  the  appropriation 
to  allow  It  to  carry  all  through  the  year. 
Those  allotments  cannot  be  stepped  up 
very  much  because  it  is  alisolutely  im- 
possible for  the  Bureau  to  process  them 
any  faster. 

There  has  been  paid  out  of  the  ad- 
vances in  that  same  period  $105,000,000. 
8o  that  there  has  been  a  little  less  call 
than  the  allotments  in  this  ftmd.  There 
Is  absolutely  no  reason  at  all  for  anjrthing 
of  this  kind.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
this  coming  in  here.  Nothing  will  be 
stopped  as  a  result  of  their  not  having 
an  additional  appropriation  at  this  time. 

The  Department  tells  me  that  there  Is 
not  a  single  State  to  which  allotm^ts 
cannot  be  made  and  processed.  One  of 
the  troubles  of  this  situation  from  the 
standpcrint  of  good  bushiess  is  that  the 
amount  of  the  appropriations  that  have 
been  made  and  the  money  available  in 
the  Treasury  to  meet  the  allotments  that 
.  have  been  made  is  a  great  deal  bigger 
than  the  unallocated  balance.  There  is 
a  total  available  balance  in  the  Treasury 
of  $483,000,000,  and  the  amoimt  which 
goes  out  every  month  is  atwut  $18,000,000. 
So  you  are  just  building  up  a  great  big 
tMlance  of  reserve  without  anytliing  to 
use  It  for. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  m  Appropria- 
tions which  had  this  matter  under  its 
jurisdictiwi,  we  found  last  year  that  the 
thing  that  was  holding  up  the  entire  REA 
construction  was  the  materials  situation. 
In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wickard  just 
yesterday  I  found  through  him  that  the 
situation  possibly  is  beginning  to  become 
a  Uttle  better. 

While  I  would  hke.  Just  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  would,  ample 
money  for  the  use  of  REA.  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  putting  a  huge  number  of  mil- 
lions at  their  disposal  that  will  never  be 
used  in  the  next  6  months  on  account  of 
the  materials  situation. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Oh,  yes;  It  would  be 
used.    Every  cent  of  it  will  be  used. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
Centkman  yield? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  C^ialrman.  I  am 
strongly  In  favor  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  RankinI  to  provide  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  In  the  amount  of  $200.- 
000.000.  Throughout  my  own  district 
hundreds  of  farm  families  who  have 
signed  up  for  rural  electricity  and  many 
farm  communities  that  have  qualified  for 
this  service  are  tmable  to  get  it  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds.  Allocations  are  not 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  their  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  electricity  means  more 
to  the  farm  families  of  America  than 
anything  our  Federal  Oovemment  has 
done  for  them.  It  has  lifted  drudgery 
from  every  farm  home  f(»tunate  enough 
to  have  it.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  be 
willing  to  pass  this  amendment,  so  that 
the  present  needs  of  oiur  farmers  for  elec- 
tricity can  be  met.  I,  for  one,  will  sup- 
port every  measure  for  the  extension  of 
rural  electricity  that  comes  before  this 
House.  This  is  a  fight  wliich  must  not 
stop  until  electricity  is  brought  to  the 
home  of  every  farm  family  that  wants  it, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  yield. 
Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
RAJomn.  which  would  add  $200,000,000 
to  the  appropriation  for  rural  elecUifl- 
cation. 

In  the  first  place,  this  extension  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  people  on  the  farms  has 
contributed  more  to  their  economic  and 
social  well-being,  and  has  done  more  to 
enrich  and  make  attractive  the  lives  of 
the  people  living  on  the  farm  than  any- 
thing the  Federal  Government  has  ever 
done  for  the  farmer.  I  do  not  even  ex- 
cept the  rural  free  delivery  service. 
There  is  no  way  to  measure  its  benefits 
to  the  women  who  live  on  the  farm.  It 
has  lifted  from  their  shoulders  the  bur- 
dens that  made  life  a  drudgery  instead 
of  a  pleasure. 

In  the  second  place,  the  people  In  my 
district  are  clamoring  for  this  service, 
and  the  electric  membership  coopera- 
tives are  anxious  to  extend  the  rural 
lines  as  rapidly  as  they  can  get  materials 
and  the  money  fo.  their  construction. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that 
while  ft  is  true  that  materials  have  been 
in  scarce  sujHPly,  they  are  now  rapidly 
becMning  available.  Moreover  this  ap- 
propriation will  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  one  penny,  since  all  of  the 
money  will  be  repaid  by  the  cooperatives 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  2^  percent 
per  annum. 

It  has  been  said  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  that  there  s^et  remains  un- 
allocated more  than  half  of  the  sum  ap- 
propriated in  the  first  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion. This  Is  true,  bat  It  Is  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  Rural  ElectrificaUon 
Administration  has  tried  to  distribute  the 
allocation  through  the  year  to  hold  the 
same  within  the  limits  of  $300,000,000 
crlKtnaUjr  appropriated. 
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It  tht  1300.000,000  which  th«  ai  lend- 
mrnt  Mctu  to  provide  U  not  needed,  of 
cour>9.  tt  will  not  be  u»ed  and  will  be 
U(t  in  the  TrfMury  to  be  dlipoeed  of  at 
the  nrxt  regular  neMton  of  Com r  im  ax 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  ^cm- 
bcrn  uf  CongreM  determine. 

In  view  of  these  facta  It  uemn  to  me 
that  there  M  ab.iolutely  no  reasoi  why 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
MlMiMlppi  ithould  not  be  adopted  Wc 
couid  not  do  a  better  thing  for  our  arm- 
era  than  to  make  this  money  av4llable 
immediately  to  the  cooperatives. 

The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman 
from    TennciM*    (Mr.    KgrAxnnk) 
r«cognlted. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  Chalrmiin- 

Mr.RAMKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  4u  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  Jtut  want  to  make 
one  statement  In  answer  to  the  f  entle- 


man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Taan 
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the  13ih  of  December,  appllcatlcns  on 
hand  in  REA  were  $204,000,000  or  $157.- 
000.000  more  than  they  have  fu^ds  to 
take  care  of. 

Mr.  TABER.  But  they  could  ^lot  be 
processed. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Materials  are  ndw  be- 
ing made  available  so  they  can  poceed 
with  the  building  of  these  lines  Just  as 
fast  as  they  get  the  money. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Chalrn  an.  I 
rlae  to  support  thla  additional  uppro- 
prlatlon  for  the  Rural  Electrlflcatli  n  Ad> 
ministration.  I  hope  the  amendnr  ent  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  will  b« 
agreed  to  Most  of  us  who  have  rural 
sections  have  had  the  same  exp<rlence 
I  had  thin  ftummer  and  fail.  Doims  of 
families  in  communities  where  tliey  do 
not  have  the  advantagei  of  elMlrlclty 
came  to  nee  me  or  wrote  me  expi  essinc 
the  hope  that  they  could  get  elec  rlclty 
it  an  early  date.  They  have  wi  ted  a 
long  time  and  they  want  and  ( laerve 
action.  Also  we  have  talked  to  thi  man- 
■••ra  of  the  tltotrlc  eo-ops.  The!  have 
toM  us  that  they  simply  do  not  have 
tha  money  or  allocation  avalla  »le  to 
oarry  out  thalr  program  In  ordtr  t  >  sup- 
^y  the  demand.  They  are  dolni  their 
Wst.  Tht  program  nteda  this  add  tional 
appropriation.  It  If  not  money  to  it.  U 
Will  be  loaned  on  ■  >»ound  tnvti  tmtnt 
program  It  will  be  repaid  anc  with 
iarga  dividends. 

The  fact  of  the  situation  (s.  ii  waa 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  fror  i  MU- 
ilMippi,  there  la  quit*  a  time  lag  bi  iween 
the  date  an  application  la  filed  ai  >d  tiM 
date  It  la  proeesaed.  This  accourts  for 
the  reason  some  unused  money  i«  i  ow  on 
hand  This  will  not  b^  the  ca«  long 
and  the  eo-opa  are  entitled  to  plar  their 
programs  over  •  longer  time. 

I  have  been  advised  that  If  the  ipplt* 
cations  now  on  hand  and  the  on«i  rva* 
aonably  PNpitrtcd  are  profensed  th  it  tht 
present  moitey  on  hand  for  MIA  *  fill  bo 
wholly  Inadmiviat*  and  l)iat  ihrt  will 
naed  something  more  than  1900,000,000 


additional  during  this  fUeal  year 


imendment  give*  them  only  1300.0  0,000 


On  Deetmbtr  19  the  niA  had  l< 


Of  thlK  year's  UII.OOO.OOO  RIA  loi  n  au- 

ihoriaaiion  only  |tlT,MO,000  to  la  it  out 
the  remalndar  of  the  fiscal  year.  O  \  that 


Thla 


ft  out 


sam<?  date  total  applications  on  hand 
and  In  proceas  amounted  to  1264,000,000. 
In  or,her  words,  on  December  12  appltca- 
Uonn  on  hand  exceeded  available  funds 
by  a  total  of  1157.000.000.  Furthermore, 
applications  are  continuing  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  cooperatives  at  the  rate 
of  between  $20,000,000  and  $30,000,000 
per  month. 

There  are  still  2.250.000  farms  with- 
out electricity.  In  all,  there  are  more 
than  4.000,000  farm  and  nonfarm  dwell- 
ing!! without  electricity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  ad- 
ditional support  of  this  program  is  not 
only  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  but 
Is  helpful  to  Induxtry  and  the  country. 
When  a  farm  family  or  farm  house  gets 
electricity  that  makes  business  for  the 
manufacturers  of  electrical  refrigera- 
tors, heating  units,  radios,  motors,  and 
oth(  r  equipment.  I  think  It  Is  one  of  the 
finest  programs  we  have  in  this  country. 
Thousands  of  farmers  and  home  owners 
all  over  the  United  States  are  crying  for 
electricity  as  soon  as  they  can  get  it. 
Many  of  them  have  had  their  applica- 
tions on  file  for  5  or  6  years  and  have  not 
been  able  to  get  electric  service.  The 
demand  for  electricity  is  one  of  the 
hea  thlest  signs  of  advancement  In  our 
Nation  today.  It  makes  for  better  living 
on  the  farm,  better  farms,  more  produc- 
tion In  rural  areas,  and.  by  the  same 
token,  greater  production  In  the  manu- 
facturing Industries  all  over  the  Nation. 
It  fumiahes  employment  for  millions  and 
millions  of  workers. 

We  need  to  make  farm  life  more  at- 
tractive. Electricity  does  that.  It  brings 
the  advantages  of  the  city  to  the  farm. 
Nov  adays  we  see  the  wholeaome  trend  of 
young  people  staying  on  the  farm  or  of 
mo\  ing  bark  to  the  farms.  Electricity  is 
playing  an  important  part  In  this. 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee  the  REA  eo-. 
operatives  are  ahead  in  the  repayment 
of  the  amounts  that  they  have  borrowtd 
from  the  REA,  The  program  payments 
are  being  kept  up.  They  need  this  ad- 
ditional amount.  We  have  their  word 
for  it,  and  those  of  us  who  have  talked 
with  the  would-be  consumers  In  our  dis- 
tricts know  that  the  program  la  behind, 
thai.  It  In  urgent  to  have  this  additional 
money  in  order  that  the  REA  may  catch 
up  vvtth  the  appltcationN  on  hand. 

Mr  RANKIN,  Mr,  Chairman,  wUl  th« 
gentleman  yieldt 

Mr,  KIPAUVBR  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  MisslNAlppt. 

Mr,  RANXXN.  I  am  receiving  appeals 
now  from  the  Mlddln  Wost,  from  the 
■tanes  of  Iowa,  NrbranKa,  and  that  area. 
as  well  as  from  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. May  I  say  to  the  vrntleman  from 
Tannesse*  that  if  the  money  t*  not  ex- 
pended It  will  ktlll  be  in  tho  trraiiury,  but 
If  v/e  provide  It.  In  my  opinion,  every 
dollar  of  It  will  be  spent  between  now 
and  thr  soih  of  June  t\»%i  yeaf. 

MrKirAUVEM,  That  is  trut,  and  tht 
RIA  has  so  statad, 

Mr,  MUROOCK  Mr,  OhalrniAn,  will 
the  gentleman  yl«ildf 

Mr,  KIT AU\1R,  X  yield  to  the  itn- 
tlcnmn  from  Ariaona. 

Mr,  MURDOCK,  Mr.  Chalrmnn.  1  am 
in  hearty  support  of  this  amendment 
and  iak  unanimous  consent  to  Mltnd 


my  remarks  to  be  Included  in  the  Rgcoao 
at  the  close  of  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman now  addressing  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  thig 
is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  make  an  In- 
vestment which  will  yield  great  divi- 
dends. The  money  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
program  that  got  behind  because  of 
shortage  of  materials  during  the  war,  but 
now  the  materials  are  becoming  more 
available  and  the  cooperatives  can  move 
ahead  faster  if  they  have  this  money. 

The  best  indication  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  material  situation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rate  at  which  cooperatives 
are  drawing  down  funds  approved  in 
earlier  loan  authorizations.  In  fiscal 
1946  the  cooperatives  drew  down  $89,- 
OOO.OOO.  In  fiscal  1947  they  drew  down 
$190,000,000.  In  fiscal  1948.  the  present 
year,  they  are  drawing  down  funds  at 
the  rate  of  $300,000,000  a  year.  Further- 
more, new  consumers  are  going  on  REA- 
flnanced  lines  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
30.000  per  month,  the  highest  on  record. 
There  has  been  improvement  In  all 
phases  of  the  material  situation  within 
the  past  year. 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee  there  were 
only  9.927  farms  electrified  in  1934.  This 
was  only  3.6  percent  of  the  total.  Now 
we  have  01,573  which  have  electric  serv- 
ice. The  number  would  be  double  that 
if  the  co-ops  and  the  REA  could  Uke 
care  of  the  demands.  I  hope  to  se«  tht 
day  when  every  farm  family  in  Tennes- 
see has  electricity.  Oentlemen,  let  ui 
support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tht  time  of  tho 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  txplrtd. 

Mr,  TAIER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  movt 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment dose  in  10  minutes,  the  last  5  min- 
utes to  be  rp«ervrd  to  the  committee. 

Mr  CANNON,  Mr,  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  Tht  gentleman  can  move  to 
close  debate,  but  he  cannot  control  it. 
If  10  minutes  Is  agreed  to  it  will  bt  10 
minutes  for  all  Mtmbtri. 

Mr,  TAIER,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  movt 
that  all  debatt  on  thii  amtndmtnt  cloto 
In  15  minutti. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

Mr,  LgCOMm,  Mr.  Chalrmin.  i 
parliamentary  Inquiry, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tht  gtntltman  wUt 
■tatt  It. 

Mr,  LgCOMPTI,  Will  tht  16  mlnutoi 
be  divided  among  those  Members  who  art 
on  their  fttt? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  All  Members  will  bt 
recogniird  who  wttro  on  their  feel  at  tho 
time  the  motion  was  agreed  to, 

Mr,  JBNMBN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  roat 
but  I  rather  think  I  was  a  Utile  tatt.  I 
would  llkt  to  be  included  In  the  lint. 

Tht  CHAIRMAN,  The  gontltman  wlU 
bt  ineludtd, 

The  Chair  rMOffnliai  tht  gentleman 
from  WiMconiln  (Mr,  Ktiri)  fur  UI 
minutes, 

Mr,  KISPI  Mr,  Chairman.  I  havt 
lome  facts  X  want  to  prestnt  to  the  com- 
mltttt  on  thla  aituaiion  but  X  ahall  bo 
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unabit  to  do  10.  May  I  Juat  tlmply  aay 
that  wt  ptrhapa  wUl  legUlatt  on  thla 
Uaut  without  facta. 

X  am  a  friend  of  tht  rural  tltotrlflea- 
tlon  program  and  have  always  supported 
It,  and  I  want  rural  electrification  to  be 
continued.  But.  the  ilmplt  fact  of  the 
matter  la  that  thtre  was  an  unallocated 
balance  last  year  of  $6,992,000.  and  we 
appropriated  $225,000,000.  a  total  of 
$231,000,000  plus,  out  of  which  allotment 
they  have  used  up  to  December  12.  $108.- 
000.000.  leaving  a  balance  unallotted  of 
$123,000,000  that  la  avaUable  for  allot- 
ment to  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. 

Now.  on  the  other  side  of  the  altuation 
there  is  Just  this:  To  show  the  lag  be- 
tween allotment  and  construction,  there 
la  avaUable  at  the  present  time  a  fund 
lying  to  the  credit  of  the  REA  of  $588,- 
730,000  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
spend,  and  you  are  being  asked  to  add 
$100,000,000  more  to  this  project.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  neither  the  President  of 
the  United  States  nor  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  failed  to  recommend  an  appro- 
priation of  $200,000,000.  They  have  got 
all  the  money  they  can  possibly  use  in 
accordance  with  the  statement  of  the 
REA  themselves. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
*  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Roasxoiil. 

Mr.  R0B8I0N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  REA  la  one  of  the  very  best 
programs  in  which  the  Pederal  Oovem- 
ment  participates,  and  X  think  the  coun- 
try generally  Is  back  of  the  REA.  X  with 
again  to  have  some  flgurts  rtpeated  to 
that  X  will  havt  thtm  dtar  in  my  mind. 
Will  tht  gentleman  from  WlKonsln 
Muwtr  thtat  qutstlons?  How  much 
money  did  wt  providt  to  bt  allotted  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Junt  M.  lM7t 

Ur.  KEEFI,  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  million  doUara.  and  about 
six  million  dollars  carried  over  from  last 
flfoal  ytar, 

Mr.  ROBBION.  How  much  has  bttn 
illotted  of  thU  sum  of  $391,000,000? 

Mr.  KUFl.  Ont  hundred  tight 
million  thret  hundrtd  atxty  thousand 
oog  hundrtd  and  tlfhty-four  doUara. 

Mr.  ROMION.  How  much  rtmalna 
unallotted? 

Mr.  XUFI.  Ont  hundrtd  twtnty- 
thrN  million  ilx  hundrtd  thlrty-ont 
thouaand  nlnt  hundrtd  and  forty-two 
dollari. 

Mr,  ROMXON.    WtU.  of  oourit.  all 

the  inonty  allotlod  hu  not  bttn  uttd. 

What  waa  tht  amount  of  money  made 

avallabit  for  oonatruotlon  for  tht  RIAt 

Mr.  XlEri,   Thtrt  waa  avallabit  In 

thla  Ileal  yoar  |MI.7I0,4«1,  out  of  whleh 

thty  had  iptnt  up  to  Dtotmbtr  18,  IIOB,- 

100.871.  Itavtng  a  balanot  of  •488,688,488. 

Mr.  ROMXON.   lo  at  tht  prtatnt 

time  wt  art  uatng  about  two  hundrtd 

million  a  ytar  for  alloeatlon;  U  that  Itt 

Mr.  KIVI.   No;  about  8810.000.000 

t  ytar. 

Mr.  HOMZON.  I  thank  tht  ftnUt- 
man. 

Tho  amtndmtnt  of  our  frltnd  tht  lon- 
tltman  from  MlaiUaippl  IMr.  IUn»i1 
■ropottt  to  approprlato  an  additional 
1800.000.000  at  thla  tlmt  for  RIA.   WhUo 


X  do  not  oppott  thla  amtndmtnt,  qultt  a 
number  of  stanch  friends  of  tht  RIA. 
tht  gtntleman  from  Wisconaln  (Mr. 
Snril.  tho  gentleman  from  Mlnnotota 
(Mr.  H.  Carl  ANDStagMl.  and  others  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  ol  the 
House,  are  opposing  It  for  one  ri^ason 
only— that  there  la  sUll  $123,631.94:!  that 
has  not  yet  been  even  allocated.  In  other 
words,  leas  than  one-half  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1947.  and  ending 
June  30,  1048,  has  been  allocated.  We 
can  see  at  once  that  more  than  one-half 
of  this  sum  for  the  fiscal  year  has  not 
been  allocated. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  Democrats  feel  as  I  do 
that  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  programs 
ever  aet  up  and  carried  on  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  people  generally  of 
the  rural  sections  of  our  country,  and 
apparently  it  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
most  efBcient  and  businesslike  way.  The 
Government  has  made  available  lotms  for 
very  large  sums  of  money  to  the  EEA  at 
2  percent  and  these  loans  and  the  in- 
terest have  been  promptly  met  by  the 
various  REA  groups  of  the  Nation. 
Therefore,  the  REA  and  Its  frlend.j  need 
not  be  alarmed.  The  Congress,  m  my 
(H>lnion,  will  provide  from  time  tr.i  time 
all  the  funds  that  may  be  needed  to  carry 
on  this  admirable  program. 

The  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lion referred  to  is  the  new  money  that 
waa  provided  by  the  Congreu  for  new 
allotmenu  for  the  pretent  fiscal  year  at 
of  June  30.  1947.  There  had  accumu- 
lated and  waa  available  for  construction 
$588,730,461  for  tht  present  fiscal  ytar. 
Ont  reaaon  for  the  accumulation  of  thla 
large  sum  for  the  REA  was  dut  to  tlie  fact 
that  btoauat  of  tht  aoarclty  of  equipment 
and  materials  only  $105,200^78  has  been 
ustd.  This  Itavtt  a  grand  total  of 
unused  funds  appropriated  for  the  RIA 
of  $488,088,488.  Unless  tht  program  of 
the  REA  U  greatly  aooeleratod  in  proc- 
tsalng  claims  and  in  oonstruotion,  tht 
$188,081,048  will  providt  amplt  funds  for 
allocation  to  June  80. 1848,  and.  of  oourst. 
It  Is  physioally  impossible  to  allocntt  and 
tptnd  all  of  the  $488J28,468  for  alloca- 
tions and  construction  before  the  and  of 
tht  prtstnt  fiscal  ytar.  Junt  80.  1848. 

Anothtr  rtason  for  tht  opposition  to 
tht  amtndmtnt  of  tht  gentltmaii  from 
Mississippi  IMr.  RANXOf  ]  li  that  his  pro- 
posal has  not  bttn  submltttd  Ut,  oon- 
aldtrtd,  or  txamintd  by  tht  ludiutt  lu« 
rtau  or  submitted  to  the  Conirtaii  In  tht 
Prtaldtnt'i  budgtt  mtssagt.  whioh  will 
llktiy  bt  dont  tarly  In  January  1848.  Tht 
Oongrtss  gtntrally  oensldera  dtvioltnoy 
appropriations  in  tht  months  of  Febru- 
Ary  or  Maroh  of  taeh  ytar.  Thi^  mtm* 
bori  of  tht  Approprlatloni  Oommttttt 
and  tht  oAelals  of  tht  Oovomment  art 
eortain  that  no  additional  monty  will  bt 
Boodod  tlthtr  for  allotmtnt  or  eonstruo- 
tlii  bofoif  that  tlmt.  and  If  it  ahall 
apptar  at  that  tlmt  or  any  tlmt  that 
additional  monty  li  notdod  tht  Com rtao 
will  ipttdlly  providt  tht  funds. 

Xt  Is  tho  purpoN  of  an  oytrwlitlmlng 
majortty  of  tht  Contrtia.  In  my  ntplnlon. 
to  ilvt  tho  RIA  auoh  anoourMtmtnt  and 
halp  if  may  bt  nootttary  to  ilvt  to  aU 
tht  farmari  and  othor  rural  paciplo  op* 


portunitlti  to  tnjoy  tht  benefits  of  thla 
ttnriee.  Many  of  us  art  especially  ans* 
tous  to  do  this  In  view  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  la  being  stnt  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  in  aomt  of  tbott  countries  that 
are  being  given  aid  in  large  sums  which  - 
have  a  larger  percentage  of  farmers  and 
other  rural  people  using  electricity.  Wt 
can  render  no  greater  service  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  country  than  provid- 
ing theae  rural  people  this  means  of  heat, 
light,  and  power  and  to  aid  them  in  the 
construction  of  their  highways.  There 
are  too  many  good  Americans  still  In  the 
mud  and  without  the  use  of  electricity. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  officials  and 
managers  of  the  various  REA  groups 
throughout  the  Nation  for  the  efficient 
and  businesslike  manner  in  which  they 
have  handled  the  REA  and  wish  to  urge 
them  to  continue  to  carry  on  In  this 
splendid  manner,  and  if  they  do  they  can 
depend  upon  Congresa  for  such  aid  aa 
may  be  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Moaitzs]. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  should  be.  and  actually 
Is.  one  big  difference  between  the  appro- 
priation of  an  item  for  a  bureau  or  to  any 
department  cf  Government  that  is  going 
to  spend  it  all.  and  make  no  moneUry 
returns,  when  compared  to  an  item  in 
the  appropriation  bill  that  Is  going  to 
an  instrumentality  of  Government  or 
some  other  place,  where  the  money  is  all 
going  to  be  returned.  This  amendment 
will  not  cost  tht  Government  one  dime 
if  past  experiences  are  auv  guide  to  the 
future,  and  I  think  they  art.  The  REA 
win  return  all  of  this  money.  There  Is 
no  expenditure.  Xt  is  merely  a  loan,  and 
thtrt  oertalnly  should  bt  a  big  differ- 
tnct. 

Now,  the  question  was  raised  a  while 
ago  when  the  gentleman  from  Misslrsippl 
was  asked  the  question  why  he  did  not 
make  arrangements  to  have  this  go 
through  the  regular  channels.  X  conotdt 
tht  proposition  that  If  ht  wart  asking  for 
an  amtndmtnt  to  sptnd  monty  It  ordi- 
narily should  go  through  tho  rtgular 
cH^nntls.  but  this  Is  not  spending  monty. 
IhTs  Is  merely  loaning  money,  and  I  think 
there  Is  a  big  differtnot.  X  think  tht 
amtndmtnt  should  prtvall. 

Tht  OHAXRMAN.  Tht  Chair  rtoog- 
nlatt  tht  gtntltman  from  Mtnntsota 
(Mr,  H.  CAai.  ANDaaskNl. 

Mr.K.0AKLANOIIIIIN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  our  subcommlttot  last  spring  gavt 
all  tht  monty  wt  figured  RIA  could  ust 
In  Wtw  of  tht  bad  mattrlals  sItuaUon. 
Ytittrday  X  Ulktd  to  Mr.  Wlekard.  head 
of  RIA.  and  havt  rtqutsttd  of  him  to 
Itt  mt  know  how  wt  htrt  tan  htlp  brtak 
loost  this  tight  titotrloal -supply  bottit- 
ntok.   Xf  that  hlndraneo  to  oonatruetldB 


tirtmovtd.  X  will  gladly  btlp  tht  . 
tman  from  MlaaUalMN  (Mr.  Rambm) 
aoourt  from  tht  Approprlattona  Commit- 
too  whattvtr  additional  funda  art  ntod- 
od.  No  roauoat  hai  boon  matfo  of  our 
oommltttt  aa  ytt  aa  a  suppltmtntal  for 
thUfltoalytar.  X  am  lurt  our  dtfioltnty 
auboommlttto  wUI  eonaldtr  favoraMy 
any  rtquoitt  for  addlUonal  funds,  if  tho 
8UU  Mida  tht  monty  for.  oonstruotion 
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and  allocftttoa  parpoMS.  I  haije  often 
shown  the  Congress  the  splendi(  record 
«f  nptyment  of  kMms  which  our  I  SA  co- 
operatires  have  made.  Lsss  thi  n  one- 
teoth  of  1  percent  of  the  near  $1.0  K).000,- 
advanced  will  be  the  loss  to  t  le  tax- 
payers. Banlcs  would  be  glad  tc  be  as- 
sured of  similar  repayment  records  by 
their  borrowers. 

No  Rocd  can  be  done  now  for  bur  co- 
operatives by  giving  them  200  ad  litional 
millions  of  dollars  today.    If  w 
help  push  this  great  work  faster, 
support  Mr.  Rankin's  motion. 
today  $125  000.000  that  has  not  be^n 
oOad.  and  nearly  MOO.000.000 
not  been  used,  simply  because  pur  co- 
cannot  get  the  matcrlils  they 
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could 

would 

here  is 

alio- 

;  has 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairma^.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  ^eld  to 
the  genlloman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  PANKIN.  The  material^  situa- 
tion is  now  loosening  up. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSE^  Very 
slightly,  though.  Mr.  R\nkin.  M  .  Wick- 
ard  yesterday  told  me  that  the  s  tuatlon 
Is  becoming  better.  I  hope  It  uill  im- 
prove to  the  extent  that  R£A  cz  n  come 
In  this  spring  to  the  deflciency  s  ubcom- 
mittee  and  Justify  an  additional  alloca- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  this  great  i  rogram 
will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  However,  today.  R  ZA  has 
not  asked  for  any  additional  fur  ds.  and 
Without  such  a  reqxiest.  it  is  very  lifflcult 
for  the  Appropriations  CommJctee  to 
know  Just  what  is  the  situaticn.  We 
will  give  them  all  the  money  R  SA  can 
use.  REA's  record  of  handli  jg  the 
money  in  the  past  assures  then  of  my 
help,  personally. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  If  this  money  Is  not 
used,  it  will  still  be  in  the  Treasi  ry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from    Muslssippi 

(ICr.  WlVSTKAOl. 

Mr.WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairma  i.  rural 
electrification  has  been  perha  js  the 
greatest  thing  that  has  happened  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rural  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  proud  that  I  have  had  a 
part  in  this  great  program.  It  is  with  a 
great  feeling  of  pride  In  the  action  of 
this  and  preceding  Congresses  th  at  I  go 
Into  the  ccmmunities  of  my  iistrict 
where  they  have  electricity.  Yet  here  is 
another  side  of  the  picture.  In  spite  of 
this  great  program  and  what  it  ha^  meant 
to  those  who  have  gotten  curren ;  there 
are  those  who  have  not  been  ible  to 
secure  this  electricity. 

This  great  program  means  not  ilng  to 
that  man  until  he  gets  current.  \  Thile  it 
is  true  that  the  REA  h«s  milUoi  s  thot 
have  not  been  spent.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  func  s  must 
be  appropriated  so  that  the  R:  A  can 
allocate  the  funds  to  the  local  RE.  i  asso- 
ciations before  they  can  p}ac<  their 
orders  for  equipment  and  materl  d.  the 
real  hold-back  to  expansion.  W ;  must 
lncrea.=^d  the  appropriation  so  tl  at  the 
construction  will  go  ahead  at  full  force 
and  rapidly  as  possible.  Too,  I  would 
Uke  tc  call  attention  to  the  fact  tha  t  while 
we  may  make  ihis  appropriation  i  nU  the 
REA  may  allocate  the  money.  It  a  :tually 
Is  not  spent  until  the  material  Is  !  ecured 
and  the  construction  made.    Th  is,  the 


Government  Is  not  out  anything  by  mak- 
in;{  these  funds  available  so  that  they 
mtiy  be  allocated,  the  materials  ordered, 
acd  the  extension  of  rural  lines  pushed 
In  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.WINSTEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Ktml  undertook  to  tell 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  that  the 
REA  has  over  $500,000,000  on  hand. 
The  truth  of  the  business  is  that  all  that 
money  has  been  allocated.  Now  they  are 
calling  for  more.  I  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  Today  they  have  $157,000,000 
more  applications  than  they  have  funds, 
and  the  applications  are  coming  in  at 
the  rate  of  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000  a 
month. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the 
money  is  not  obligated  or  expended  it 
will  not  be  wasted,  and  that  they  need 
adequate  funds  to  plan  for  the  over-all 
program? 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Exactly  so.  Fur- 
ther, many  of  our  managers  have  been 
imable  to  take  applications  for  the  last 
few  years  for  the  reason  that  they  could 
not  get  equipment  without  the  allocation 
of  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
LeCcio>teL 

Mr.  LxCOMPTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  although 
I  would  be  willing  to  compromise  for  a 
lesser  amount  rather  than  fail  com- 
pletely. I  fear  the  amount  is  too  much 
to  win  approval.  Of  all  the  projects  in- 
stituted in  recent  years  I  believe  REA  is 
the  best.  Whether  this  amount.  $200.- 
000,000.  is  the  correct  amount  or  not  I 
do  not  know.  Po.ssibly  it  ought  to  be 
compromised  on  a  smaller  amount.  But 
I  have  been  down  to  the  REA  not  once 
but  several  times,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  mistaken  when 
he  says  there  is  $500,000000  unallotted. 
There  may  be  $530,000,000  unexpended, 
but  not  that  amount  unallotted. 

Mr.  TABER.  There  is  $123,000,000 
unallotted. 

Mr.  LxCOMPTE.  Yes;  but  they  have 
a  great  many  applications,  and  they  are 
allotting  the  money  as  fast  as  they  can 
approve  them. 

Mr.  TABER.  There  is  money  enough 
unallotted  to  take  them  over  the  next  6 
months,  the  way  they  are  going  and  the 
way  they  have  been  going  all  year. 

Mr.  LtCOMPTE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  think  if  they  approve  all  the 
piojects  for  which  they  have  applica- 
tions the  $123,000,000  will  be  more  than 
exhausted. 

Mr.  TABER.  They  could  not  do  that, 
possibly. 

Mr.  LxCOMPTE.  I  think  the  REA 
program  has  done  more  for  rural  life 
than  any  other  one  thing.  Electrifica- 
tion has  increased  the  production  of  Iowa 
farms  by  furnishing  the  equivalent  of 
an  extra  man  on  every  farm  that  is  elec- 
trified. REA  aided  with  the  social 
problem  by  helping  to  keep  the  young 


people  on  the  farms.  To  that  extent  I 
think  the  REA  Is  the  best  project  we  havs 
had  in  recent  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr,. 

MUHRATl.  I 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  I  knew  for  sure 
whether  this  was  an  attempt  to  do  somef 
thing  for  the  riu-al  people  of  America  or 
whether  it  Is  Just  for  political  purposes. 
You  know,  back  home  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  not  being  thoughtful  enough 
about  the  farmers.  There  is  some  outfit, 
I  do  not  know  just  what  it  is.  that  has 
something  to  do  with  the  REA  that  tells 
the  good  people  out  there  in  my  district 
that  I  am  not  for  the  REA.  I  have  in- 
stalled an  REA  myself  for  that  matter. 
I  would  like  for  them  to  go  ahead  and 
prove  it.  The  Hoiise  appropriated 
money  last  year  and  I  am  certainly  will- 
ing to  go  ahead  and  appropriate  all  the 
money  that  is  necessary.  I  am  not  goinfj 
to  be  frightened  into  appropriatinn 
money  that  cannot  be  properly  used.  I 
know  every  dollar  of  it  will  come  back. 
But  I  do  get  kind  of  tired  of  finding  all 
these  people  who  are  so  interested  in  co- 
operatives all  of  a  sudden  when  it  is  so 
close  to  election  time  because  the  REA 
is  about  the  only  cooperative  they  have. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  presume  in  my  dis- 
trict I  have  more  cooperatives  than  most 
of  these  States  have.  I  do  not  see  why  it 
is  necessary  every  time  to  get  the  polit- 
ical angle  in  connection  with  rural  elec- 
trification because  only  a  little  over  50 
percent  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
have  lights  at  the  present  time.  After 
they  get  the  lights  in.  there  are  9  out  of 
10  of  them  that  will  need  other  modem 
conveniences. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  partisan 
politics  injected  into  rural  electrification 
and  not  enouph  watts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jknsxm]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  from  ofiBcers 
of  the  REA  and  other  folks  in  my  dij;- 
trict  telling  me  they  are  informed  ty 
the  REA  officials  here  Ui  Washington 
that  an  insufficient  appropriation  w&s 
made  for  the  fiscal  year  1948.  If  that 
Is  the  situation  then  the  needed  funds 
should  be  made  available  and  quickly.  I 
f  0  krov/  ihtt  a  lot  of  farms  in  my  dis- 
trict and  in  my  State  of  Iowa  are  not 
now  energized  and  that  power  is  badly 
needed  for  full  farm  production  now 
when  we  need  it  so  desperately.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  hearings  have  not  been 
held  to  ascertain  Just  what  the  true  facts 
are  in  this  important  matter.  I  am  siue 
if  hearings  had  been  held  and  if  we  had 
learned  for  sure  that  an  appropriation 
is  now  needed  in  almost  any  reasonable 
amount,  that  the  Congress  would  appro- 
priate that  necessary  money  during  this 
special  session.  It  leaves  the  House,  may 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Rankin),  in  a  very 
uncertain  and  confused  state  of  mind 
because  we  have  not  had  hearings  on 
this  matter  and  we  have  not  heard  the 
REA  officials,  to  justify  this  request  that 
you  have  Ju.<-t  made  right  out  of  a  blue 
sky.  And  so  it  is  difllcult  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  take  snap  judgment 
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and  vote  intelligently  unless  he  is  will- 
ing to  simply  shut  his  eyes,  and  vote  for 
the  amendment  only  because  be  fears 
the  political  repercussions  if  he  does  not. 
During  my  9  years  in  Congress  I  have 
each  session  supported  the  full  amount 
of  funds  for  REA  recommended  by  the 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  Appropria- 
tions, because  I  am  sure  every  dollar  will 
be  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
And  what  a  wonderful  thing  light  and 
power  is  for  the  American  farmer,  his 
wife,  and  family.  You  see  I  was  a  boy  on 
the  farm  In  the  dark  age  so  to  speak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired  on  this  amendment. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Ramkin]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rawkih)  there 
were — ayes  69.  noes  105. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  Mr.  Tabkr  and  Mr.  Rak- 
KiN  to  act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and 
the  tellers  reported  there  were— ayes  81. 
noes  98. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
DxPABTHzirr  or  the  Auct 
CIVIL  rcKcnoNs 

Government  and  relief  In  occupied  areas: 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Government 
and  relief  In  occupied  areas,"  $230,000,000. 

Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by  Mr.   Keistik   ot 

Wisconsin:   On  page  5,  line  41,  strike  out 
-$230,000,000"  and  insert  "$232,000,000." 

Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
at  this  point  seeks  at  this  time  late  In 
the  special  session  only  a  modest  increase 
in  the  amoimt  of  $2,000,000  in  the  total 
allocated  In  the  bill  for  occupied  areas. 
The  bill  allocates  two  hundred  and  thirty 
million.    My  amendment  would  Increase 
it  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  million. 
The  Increase  Is  intended  for  Germany: 
one  million  for  additional  textbooks  for 
children  In  the  American  zone  smd  one 
million  for  protective  clothing  for  work- 
ers In  railroad  repair  shops  In  our  zone. 
The   condition   of   education  In  the 
American  zone  of  Germany  Is  deplor- 
able.   The  children  are  virtually  with- 
out any  textbooks.     There  is  a  great 
shortage  of  teachers.    There  is  a  great 
shortage  of  paper  and  the  regular  para- 
phernalia necessary  in  primary  schools. 
When  the  American  occupying  forces 
took  charge  in  1945  we  destroyed  all 
the  Nazi  textbooks  and  discharged  over 
half  of  the  teachers.    This,  of  course, 
had  to  be  done.    There  was  no  alterna- 
tive.   But  more  than  2'/^  years  have 
passed.    At  the  present  time  there  Is 
only  one  textbook  per  child.    There  are 
on  the  average  more  than  70  children 
per  teacher. 

The  Russians  have  managed  to  furnish 
seven  books  per  child  and  many  teachers 
anxious  to  indoctrinate  young  Germans 
with  communism. 


Do  you  gentlemen  realize  what  this 
situation  will  lead  to?  The  result,  if  not 
remedied,  will  be  that  Soviet  Russia  will 
raise  and  train  a  case-hardened  core  of 
new  young  German  Communists  who 
will,  In  a  few  years,  be  resuly  to  lead  all 
Germany  into  the  Soviet  sphere. 

While  we  debate  the  Marshall  plan. 
Russia  is  seriously  engaged  In  training 
the  German  youth.  She  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  spend  money  to  carry  out  her  dar- 
ing foreign  policy  of  taking  over  Europe 
by  the  most  effective  means. 

There  Is  no  more  Important  senment 
of  the  population  than  the  children  and 
youth.  If  Russia  can  train  the  German 
youth,  there  is  little  else  she  has  to  worry 
about.  She  can  rely  on  eventualU'  tak- 
ing over  Germany  if  she  can  take  charge 
of  the  German  youth  today. 

In  what  position  Is  Russia  If  she  suc- 
ceeds m  winning  all  of  Germany  into  her 
orbit?  That  Is  the  most  dangerous  com- 
bination possible  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Russia  has  tremendous  natural 
resources  and  great  manpower.  She 
lacks  technical  genius  and  efficiency  to 
implement  her  power.  Russia's  answer 
to  fulfill  her  world  ambitions  Is  to 
acquire  a  people  like  the  Germans  who 
can  supply  her  deficiencies. 

Read  MolotoVs  statement  of  December 
13  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers.  Observe  how  he  attempts 
to  woo  the  German  people  and  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  United  States  is 
only  interested  In  exploiting  them  and 
holding  them  down. 

Similarly  if  you  would  listen  to  the 
Russian  broadcasts  over  all  Germany  you 
would  observe  the  strong  effort  being 
made  to  turn  the  Germans  toward  Mos- 
cow and  to  vilify  the  United  States  in 
their  minds. 

We  cannot  afford  to  permit  Russia  to 
accomplish  its  objective.  We  are  merely 
proving  the  Russian  case  by  letting  the 
German  children  languish  without  ordi- 
nary educational  help.  This  mo<lest  In- 
crease will  permit  an  Incresise  c»f  three 
or  four  textbooks  per  cliild.  You  say 
there  Is  enough  money  now  there  to  in- 
crease the  books,  but  my  answer  is  that 
all  of  this  money  is  for  food  and  j  ou  have 
not  increased  any  of  the  allocations  over 
the  last  period. 

Children  growing  up  amid  ruins  with- 
out proper  direction  will  turn  to  nihilism 
or  communism.  We  Americans  have  a 
real  responsibility  in  Germany. 

As  to  the  second  million  dollars  for 
clothing  for  workers  in  the  railway  shops, 
we  are  told  by  those  In  charge  of  the  rail- 
way repair  shops  in  Germany  that  the 
men  are  required  to  work  there  this  win- 
ter without  gloves,  without  underwear. 
In  many  cases  without  shoes.  Many  of 
them  are  wearing  paper  for  underwear 
and  gunnysacks  for  socks.  Wliat  does 
that  mean?  It  means  that  those  men 
cannot  work  efficiently  in  some  of  these 
bombed-out  factories  without  shoes  and 
without  gloves  or  underwear.  With 
warmer  clothing  it  means  that  instead 
of  the  100  or  200  wagons — that  means 
freight  cars — they  will  turn  out  double 
that  amount.  They  can  incre:ase  that 
number  of  100  to  200,  of  200  to  400.  They 
can  double  the  amount  of  repairs  on 
locomotives  from  15  to  30  locomotives  a 


month.  Those  figures  were  given  me  by 
men  in  charge  of  this  matter,  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  if  they  can  have 
this  protective  clothing. 

Why  is  this  important?  It  is  impor- 
tant to  get  the  transportation  system  of 
Germany  going.  They  are  mining  more 
coal  than  they  can  haul  away  from  the 
mines  because  they  have  not  got  the  cars. 
They  had  1.000.000  wagons  before  the 
war:  now  they  have  a  half  million.  So 
an  increase  in  allotment  of  protective 
clothing  to  the  workers  in  the  repair 
shops  will  be  aid  given  to  a  very  vital 
point  where  a  direct  effect  would  be 
noticed. 

Mr.  Chsdrman.  I  ask  the  committee  to 
grant  this  very  modest  request  of  $2,000.- 
000  for  protective  clothing  and  tor  the 
increase  for  the  education  of  children. 
Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  available 
if  this  item  Is  carried  as  It  stands  in  the 
bill.  $230,000,000,  a  total  of  $630,000,000 
for  the  relief  of  the  occupied  territory 
and  for  operations  in  the  British  zone. 
In  the  Justifications  that  were  submitted 
to  the  committee  by  the  Department 
there  is  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the 
supplying  of  paper  and  for  educational 
textbooks  in  the  zone.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  cannot  use  that  money. 

As  far  as  the  clothing  proposition  goes, 
while  that  particular  item  may  not  have 
been  provided  for,  and  it  undoubtedly 
would  be  a  desirable  thing,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  this  could  not  be  provided 
with  the  funds  that  are  already  carried 
in  the  bill.  So  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
probably  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  done  a  service  in  calling  attention 
to  this  need;  however,  it  can  be  done 
with  what  is  already  in  the  bill,  and  for 
that  reason  I  feel  we  should  not  increase 
the  amount. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  TaberJ  had  not  made  the 
statement  he  just  made  I  should  vote 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  also  to  speak  of 
the  need  for  automobiles  by  the  para- 
plegics, and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  much  need  of  this  for  his  vet- 
erans too.  I  wish  we  all  realized  the  need 
these  men  have  for  those  cars,  so  that 
they  can  get  out  of  the  hospitals  and  go 
home  and  so  that  they  can  go  to  and 
from  their  work.  H.  R.  4007,  which  would 
accomplish  this,  was  ready  for  action  in 
the  last  part  of  this  last  session.  It  was 
reported  favorably  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans*  Affairs  on  July  2,  1947.  It 
passed  the  Senate  last  year. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  HINSHAW.  The  gentlewoman 
speaks  of  paraplegics.  What  about  the 
quadraplegics?  I  understand  there  are 
about  115  of  them. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
They  are  Included  in  the  Mathews  bill, 
which  is  the  House  bill,  and  also  the  am- 
putees, who  were  not  included  when  the 
amputee  bill  went  through  the  Senate. 
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I  have  nerer  been  so  befuddled  a  id  dls- 
bemrt?ned  in  my  U/e  as  I  am  at  t  le  mo- 
ment, because  we  have  not  as  yet  i  eciired 
any  legislation  which  would  enab!  i  those 
veterans  who  are  taking  instit  itional 
training  to  have  a  slight  Increase  i  i  order 
that  they  may  nve  in  these  days  of  ex- 
cessively high  prices. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Mem'  lers  of 
the  House  how  many  of  then  v.ent 
through  the  mental  hospitals  dur  ng  the 
tbrough  the  wards  whe-e  the 
itoturbed  nen  ous  cases  ai  e.  and 
Uicaa^  the  wards  where  the  violently 
dfstsrbed  cases  are?  I  would  like  to  a:;k 
the  Bftembers  how  many  boys  they  talked 
with:  how  many  of  the  boys  who  had 
nervous  break-downs,  because  the  t  could 
not  continue  their  studies,  becau  e  they 
did  not  have  the  funds  to  carry  oi  i.  The 
Ifeade  bill.  H.  R.  4212.  only  ask?  i  for  a 
small  increase  for  the  veterans  f  ur  sub- 
sistence a.Mowence:  $10  a  montl  addi- 
tional for  the  sln?!e  men  and  ab)ut  $15 
a  month  for  the  married  veteraiks.  and 
an  additional  $15  for  veteran  i  with 
several  children.  I  would  like  to  isk  the 
Members  who  were  here  in  1944  o  hark 
back  to  that  time.  Do  you  reriember 
when  you  were  asked  to  send  the  tools 
and  Implements  of  war  to  those  x)ys  in 
order  that  they  might  save  us?  One  of 
the  things  that  I  was  in  tour  cc  imtries 
for  in  1944  was  to  try  to  help  to  get 
those  mr\tcrlals  of  war  to  those  rays  at 
the  battle  front,  and  those  sane  bo3rs 
now  in  the  hospitals  in  Englai  d  and 
Prance  and  Belgium  and  Italy  as  ced  me 
what  we  were  going  to  do  for  them  re- 
garding the  education  that  the  f  were 
losing,  and  I  promised  them  t  lat  we 
would  give  them  something,  and  we  did 
pass  the  OI  bill  of  rights  whic  i  gave 
them  a  chance  for  education.  Unless 
they  have  more  money  many  o  those 
BOW  in  schools  will  have  to  give  u  d  their 
courses  in  January.  I  plead  wfth  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans.!  for  it 
Is  not  a  party  matter,  to  do  something 
for  these  veterans  before  we  aljoum. 
I  know  every  Member  feels  klnily  to- 
ward the  veterans.  Let  us  act  b<  fore  it 
is  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  af  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachu>et  s  has 
expired. 

The  question  Ls  on  the  amei  dment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wi:  consin 
[Mr.  KCTSTtv]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  t  le  last 
word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  take  the  t  Ime  of 
the  committee  for  only  a  minute  >r  two. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  wMch  is 
titled  -National  Income  and  Expendi- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom,  1  )38  to 
1946"  which  Is  presented  to  Parli  iment. 
It  states  on  the  cover.  "By  the  Fir  anclal 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  by  Cot  imand 
of  His  Majesty.  April  1£47."  and  is  i  rinted 
by  His  Majesty's  stationery  ofQce  c  f  Lon- 
don. 

It  gives  a  report  of  the  financi  l1  pic- 
ture of  the  British  Empire,  and  at  page 
7  it  carries  a  table  "balance  of  pay  nents. 
table  3."  Under  the  heading  of  "Gov- 
ernment Expenditure"  it  has  a  su  >para- 
graph  or  item  "tC>.  cost  of  Geimany. 
net.  thirty-eight  mimon."     Ho%.  that 
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thirty-eight  million  is  £38.000.000.  At 
tlie  current  rate  of  exchange  of  about  $4 
P(jr  pound,  it  would  be  something  less 
tlian  $160,000,000  as  the  total  cost  of  op- 
ei-ation  in  Germany  for  England  during 
tlie  calendar  year  1946. 

I  call  that  to  your  attention  and  put  it 
in  the  RzcoRD  at  this  point  as  evidence 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
was  JuUined  in  saying  that  as  to  the 
funds  requested  for  taking  over  the  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  British  zone,  the 
committee  would  provide  only  $100,000.- 
000  at  this  time  and  hold  in  abeyance 
consideration  of  the  additional  $137,- 
000  OCO  which  was  requested  in  the 
budjet  estimate.  The  budget  estimate 
came  in  for  $237,000,000  for  the  United 
States  to  take  over  the  costs  in  the  Brit- 
ish zone  for  a  period  beginning  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  year  and  running  until 
June  30, 1948;  in  other  words,  for  slightly 
over  6  months,  with  the  British  still  con- 
tributing approximately  10  percent  of 
the  presumed  cost  for  the  operation  of 
the  B'-itish  zone,  we  were  asked  to  pro- 
vide $237,000,000,  where  the  statement 
of  the  British  Treasury  is  that  it  cost 
them  less  than  $160,000,000  fof  the  en- 
tire year  of  1946. 

That  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  record 
and  ought  to  put  the  Congress  on  notice 
that  when  we  are  asked  for  funds  for  this 
purpose  we  should  give  it  a  second  look. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEFAETB4ENT    OF    TSZ    iKTZROCn 
BURZAO  OF  INCUN  AFFAIBS 

Welfare  of  Indians:  For  an  additional 
amount  for  "Welfare  of  Indians."  Including 
the  objects  specified  under  this  head  in  the 
Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act  1948, 
1200.000.  I 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:     r 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  H.arlsss  of  Arl- 
soca:  On  page  6.  line  24.  strike  out  "f200.- 
000"  and  Insert   'S500.C00."  { 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleiqan  from 
Arizona?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  my  experience  last  spring  to 
go  out  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation 
and  live  on  the  reservation.  You  will 
recall  that  several  times  I  brought  to 
your  attention  the  condition  of  those 
Indians.  It  is  my  purpose  today  to  tell 
you  why  those  people  are  starving  to 
death. 

In  addition.  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  only  last  week  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  which  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  Indian  Affairs  recommended 
and  we  in  this  House  passed  a  bill  which 
would  provide  52.000,000  for  relref  of  the 
Indians.  $500,000  of  which  was  to  be  used 
for  immediate  relief  purposes  and  $1,- 
500.000  to  be  used  in  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. 

I  want  to  go  back  in  history  and  give 
you  some  facts  which  have  brought  about 
the  present  situation.  In  1868  the  United 
States  had  a  treaty  with  the  Navajo 
Tribe.  We  took  them  off  good  land  and 
placed  them  on  a  barren  wasteland.    The 


United  States  permitted  a  railroad  to  g;o 
through  the  better  part  of  what  had 
been  their  pasture  lands.  We  put  then 
on  the  most  worthless  land  that  cou  d 
be  found  in  the  United  States.  At  that 
time  there  were  some  8,000  of  them.  We 
captured  them  and  gave  them  a  treaty. 
at  the  point  of  a  gim,  to  educate  their 
children  and  furnish  1  teacher  fi)r 
every  30  students.  We  agreed  to  furnish 
housing  for  them.  We  agreed  to  pro- 
vide for  their  welfare.  We  have  never 
fu] filled  that  treaty. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  in  order  for  the.jc 
people  to  survive  on  this  poor  land,  they 
grew  sheep,  and  the  number  gradually 
increased  until  in  ld38  they  had  some 
1.500.000  sheep.  That  was  their  sole 
source  of  income.  Finally  Government 
agents  found  that  overgrazing  was  caus- 
ing the  land  to  erode  and  the  fine  silt 
was  going  down  the  streams  into  Mead 
Lake  and  filling  up  the  lake  in  front  of 
Hoover  Dam.  The  great  V/hite  Falhsr 
could  not  afford  to  have  his  own  project 
destroyed.  So  Government  agents  or- 
dered the  Indians  to  reduce  their  herds, 
and  they  were  forced  to  cut  them  to  300,- 
000  head.  As  a  result,  one  family  could 
have  only  61  head  of  sheep,  regardless 
of  the  number  in  the  family.  Since  that 
time  we  have  not  permitted  any  new 
families  to  obtain  a  sheep  permit.  A 
man  who  was  married  and  has  raised  a 
family  since  1938  has  not  been  permitted 
to  have  any  sheep. 

When  the  war  came,  many  of  these 
people  were  employed  in  war  industries. 
Some  four  or  five  thousand  of  them  were 
working  in  one  big  project  at  Belmont. 
Ariz.  Another  2  000  of  them  were  em- 
ployed on  the  railroad.  Another  4,500  of 
them  went  to  war  and  fought  for  us. 
As  long  as  they  had  an  income  from  war 
activities  and  dependency  checks  the 
people  got  along  all  right.  When  the 
war  ended  some  of  the  war  workers 
brought  back  venereal  disease  and  other 
white  men's  diseases  which  are  now  de- 
stroying the  Indians.  There  are  be- 
tween 60.000  and  65  030  of  these  Navajos. 
Almost  40  percent  have  tuberculosis  and 
35  percent  of  them  have  a  venereal  dis- 
ease. There  are  not  half  enough  doctors 
and  nurses  there  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  hospital  facilities  are  far  Inadequate. 
There  are  some  22.000  children  of  school 
age.  Only  5.000  cf  them  are  going  to 
school.  The  school  buildings  and  teach- 
ing staff  are  inadequate.  Mind  you,  we 
had  a  treaty  to  educate  these  people. 
Less  than  50  percent  of  them  can  speak 
the  English  language. 

We  stand  here  today  and  talk  about 
relief  for  foreign  nations  when  we  have 
a  national  disgrace  in  our  own  country. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation is  capable  of  taking  care  of  only 
35.000  people,  provided  it  is  developed  to 
the  highest  extent.  It  would  cost  some 
$75  000  000  for  irrigation  projects  to  sup- 
port 35,000  people.  Yet,  we  have  some 
60.000  or  65,000  people  there  now.  By 
the  time  such  projects  could  be  provided 
there  would  be  at  least  75.000  Navajos. 
Some  people  have  the  nerve  to  come  here 
and  say  that  only  5,000  of  them  are  hun- 
gry. Why.  5.000  of  them  will  die  of 
starvation  this  winter  unless  we  provide 
this  relief  and  in  sufficient  amounts. 
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Everybody  up  there  Is  hungry.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  would  not  have  tubercu- 
losis If  It  were  not  for  malnutrition. 
These  are  the  first  Americans  who  oc- 
culted this  land.  We  drove  them  onto 
this  worthless  land,  and  now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  appropriate  only  $200,000,  or 
$3  a  person,  for  these  people.  Unless  we 
pass  the  amendment  and  provide  addi- 
tional funds,  many  will  die  during  the 
next  90  days. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Welch!. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  recommended  $450,- 
000  to  be  included  in  this  deficiency  Wll 
for  immediate  relief  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hop!  Indians? 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Yes.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
that  observation.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  asked  for  $450,000  for  this  im- 
mediate relief,  and  it  was  cut  r'.own  to 
$200,000.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  would  not  be  enough.  I  say 
that  $500,000  is  meager  enough. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  gentleman.  So  far 
as  I  know  there  is  not  an  Indian  in  my 
district  but  I  have  a  letter  this  morning 
from  one  of  the  finest  citizens  in  my 
district  that  he  is  aroused  and  taidig- 
nant  at  the  outrage  that  is  being  per- 
petrated on  these  helpless  people. 

Mr.  HARLESS  Off  Arizona.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  observation.  I 
think  we  should  hang  our  heads  in  shame 
at  the  thing  that  is  being  done  to  these 
people,  and  for  what  we  have  done  in 
the  past.  There  is  need  for  a  perma- 
nent policy  for  these  people.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  to  have  this  temporary 
relief  today,  which  we  will  pass  at  this 
time,  but  we  need  a  permanent  program. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  The  House  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  committee  that 
investigated  the  matter  this  summer 
recommended  $500,000,  although  they 
did  not  have  to.  and  reported  a  bill 
recommending  $500,000  fw  immediate 
relief,  and  $1,500,000  to  provide  work  for 
the  unemployed. 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  observation. 

This  is  a  plain  case  of  taking  care  of 
destitute  people.  If  you  were  to  go 
there  and  see  the  conditions,  it  would 
make  your  heart  bleed.  You  people 
think  about  the  Indians,  of  course,  as 
being  a  diminishing  race.  This  is  one 
race  of  Indians  that  is  Increasing.  They 
are  energetic.  They  want  jobs.  They 
want  their  children  to  be  educated.  They 
want  to  be  good  citizens.  I  talked  to 
many  traders  on  the  reservation.  Every 
trader  I  talked  to  said  that  the  Navajo 
people  and  the  Hopi  people  are  energetic 
and  wanted  to  work.  After  we  have 
taken  care  of  this  relief,  and  I  sincerely 
believe  that  you  will  provide  this  neces- 
sary amount,  I  hope  that  next  spring  we 
will  provide  a  permanent  program  for 
these  people  and  provide  some  way  of 
getting  them  off  the  reservation.  I  hope 
we  will  educate  their  children,  to  which 


they  are  entitled.  We  owe  this  to  them 
not  only  because  they  are  a  part  of 
America,  but  they  were  the  first  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  8  minutes, 
the  last  3  minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the 
committee. 
Mr.  WELCH.  I  object.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  not  found  it 
possible  to  recommend  appropriations  of 
the  full  amount  of  $2,000,000  that  was 
Included  in  the  relief  bill  for  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indians  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

The  need  for  this  amount,  in  addition 
to  the  food  and  gifts  that  have  been 
made  available  by  charitable  organiza- 
tions, the  War  Assets  Administration,  and 
the  relief  provided  in  the  regular  Indian 
appropriation  bill,  can  be  demonstrated 
beyond  question.  Your  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  held  hearings  on  the  Nav- 
ajo Indian  Reservation  on  October  27, 
1947.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  some 
of  the  irrigation  projects,  to  drive  some 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  ever  the  reser- 
vation, and  to  visit  with  not  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Indian  Bureau  but  with 
members  of  the  tribe,  traders  on  the  res- 
ervation, and  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  this  group.  The  prob- 
lem of  relief  is  not  a  new  one  but  one 
that  has  been  growing  over  the  years.  It 
has  been  particularly  pressing  this  win- 
ter, due  to  the  fact  that  many  who  were 
in  the  armed  forces  and  whose  families 
received  supplemental  relief,  and  others 
who  were  employed  during  the  war  in 
off- reservation  work,  now  find  themselves 
without  this  means  of  support. 

There  are  some  61,000  people  on  this 
reservation  that  it  is  estimated  will  not 
support  over  30  or  35  thousand.  The 
range  has  deteriorated  until  what  has 
been  in  the  past  the  chief  means  of  live- 
lihood, sheep  raising,  has  been  drastical- 
ly curtailed.  Other  means  of  livelihood 
have  not  been  provided. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Appropri- 
ation Committee  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  over  3,800  people  in  need 
of  direct  relief  this  winter.  I  gather 
from  reading  the  testimony  carefully 
that  this  does  not  include  Navajo  chil- 
dren, but  only  heads  of  families.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  it  is  planned  to 
provide  $15  per  person  per  month,  which 
will  supplement  tttt  $5  provided  out  of 
the  Indian  relief  fund,  plus  charity. 
This  evidently  does  not  include  any 
children  of  which  there  are  at  least  20,- 
000  on  the  reservation,  one-third  of 
whom  suffer  from  inanition,  malnutri- 
tion, neglect,  and  exposure. 

In  order  to  drive  home  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  the  desperate 
need  for  the  minimum  of  $2,000,000  rec- 
ommended by  your  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee, I  want  to  quote  from  a  welfare 
bulletin  dated  October  1,  1947,  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

An  Intensive  analysis  of  death  eotiflcatcs 
made  ovw  a  4-yewr   period   (1943  tbrouf^ 


1946)  shows  149  destfas  of  Navajo  children 
prlmarUy  \mder  4  years  of  age  where  either 
the  Initial  or  the  contributing  cause  of  death 
was  given  as  one  of  the  following:  (1)  Di- 
etary error  and  neglect,  (2)  feeding  prob- 
lem. (S)  Inanition,  (4)  lack  of  food  and  at- 
tention, (4)  malnutrition.  (6)  neglect  and 
exposure.  (7)  stanraUon,  (8)  Irregular  feed- 
ing, and  (9)  Improper  feeding.  All  the 
deaths  occurred  in  a  hospital  and  all  th« 
death  certificates  were  signed  by  a  medical 
doctor. 

In  the  149  deaths  there  were  77  Instances 
where  either  malnutrition,  starvation.  lack 
of  food  and  attention  or  inanition  alone 
were  given  as  the  primary  cause  of  death, 
and  38  Instances  where  they  were  listed  as 
the  secondary  cause  of  death  dtirlng  the 
4-year  period. 

In  the  total  United  States  population  for 
1944  there  were  only  24  deaths  listed  under 
code  No.  189  which  Includes  Inanition, 
starvation,  lack  of  food,  and  death  by  pri- 
vation. 

No  Stronger  argument  than  this  can 
be  made  for  the  need  of  congressional 
support  of  welfare  and  better  health 
conditions  for  the  Navajo.  Tlie  Federal 
Government  has  tragically  failed  in  this 
regard,  and  now  when  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  give  a  minimum  of  relief  to 
these  destitute  people,  we  propose  to  give 
not  the  $2,000,000  that  is  necessary  to 
provide  relief  for  these  destitute  people 
and  thdr  i^ldren,  but  rather  ooe-sixth 
of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  some 
way  can  be  found  to  appropriate  the 
$2,000,006  that  was  recommended  by  the 
Public  Lands  Committee  and  authorized 
by  this  Congress  after  a  most  careful 
and  thoughtful  survey  of  the  situation, 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  D'EWART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCC«»IACK.  The  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  strong  case.  May  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gMitleman  that  there  is  no 
better  time  of  the  year  that  this  act 
could  be  carried  out  by  this  House  than 
at  this  time,  with  Christmas  and  all  of 
the  Joys  and  meaning  of  Christmas  ap- 
proaching us. 

Mr.  D  EWART.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentktnan  yield? 
Mr.  D'EWART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  gentleman  supporting  this 
amendment.  As  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it. 

lifr.  D'EWART.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  D'EWART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Was 
your  committee  unanimous  in  your 
recommendation  that  we  do  s(xnething 
about  this  situation? 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Not  only  was  the  sub- 
committee unanimous,  but  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  was  imanimous 
in  its  recommendation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  AU  the 
letters  I  have  had  indicate  that  they  are 
in  a  terrible  shape.  I  want  to  try  to 
help  do  scnnethlng  about  it. 

Mr.  D'EWART.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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ICr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairma|i.  wUI 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  D'EWART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
dUitlngiii^hed  gentleman  that  I  feel  like 
my  Christmas  turkey  would  chokq  me  if 
I  voted  against  this  proposition. 

Mr.  D'EWART.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  We  strain  at  k  gnat 
when  It  comes  to  helping  our  own  people 
at  home  and  we  swallow  a  whole  d|ove  of 
camels  for  somebody  in  Europe. 

Mr.  D'EWART.    I  thank  the  dentle- 
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Mr.  JACKSON   of   Washingtoc.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yielp 
Mr.  DEWART.     I  yield 
Mr.     JACKSON     of 
would  hke  to  commend  the 
from  Montana  for  the  work 
conunittee  has  done  and  the  ful 
mittee  also.     I  am   familiar 
plight  of  the  Indians  in  Arizona 
know  that  the  amendment  that 
suggested  Is  most  deserving. 

Mr.  D  EWART.    I  thank  the 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  LEMKE.     Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  D'EWART.    I  yield. 
Mr.    LEMKE.     Is    the 
agreement  with  me  wt^n  I  say  it 
Intention   of  your  committee  to 
these  Indians  self-supporting,  bu 
they  must  have  some  assistance? 

Mr.  D'EWART.  The  genUeman 
tlrely  correct.  There  are  more 
on  this  reservation  than  the 
can  possibly  support.  It  will  take  ^  long- 
time program  to  take  care  of  the  .situa- 
tion. The  matter  that  is  k>efore  u>  at  the 
moment  is  simply  a  temporary  an  ange- 
ment  to  get  these  Indians  througp  this 
winter. 

Mr.  FOULSON.  Mr.  Chairma4.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  D'EWART.  I  yield 
Mr.  FOULSON.  Is  it  not  tru4  that 
while  this  is  an  acute  situation,  wi  have 
similar  cases  throughout  the  Wes(  with 
sQ^e  of  our  Indian  tribes? 

Mr.  D'EWART.  That  is  prtibably 
true.  However,  it  is  this  particulaj  tribe 
that  we  had  an  opportunity  to  irvestl- 
sate  and  view  carefully,  and  we  kn<  w  the 
situation  that  we  speak  of  at  this  time. 
I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  ad  )pted. 
Mr.  CHADWICK.  Mr.  Chairmai.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DEWART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHADWICK.  I  represent  i  dis- 
trict at>out  as  far  geographically  rei  loved 
from  this  problem  as  one  can  im  igine. 
but  throughout  my  district  and  by  ( orre- 
spondence  and  personal  appeal,  in  erest 
in  this  program  and  the  realizatior  that 
we  must  do  sometliing  for  these  In  dians 
is  very  largely  manifested.  I  thinl  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  thinking;  all 
through  the  East. 

Mr.  D  EWART.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hop^  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
D'EwART  I     has    expired. 

Mc  KESFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pnove 
to  strike  out  the  last  wonL 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  plight  of  the  Nava- 
jo and  Hoiri  Indians  presents  a  very 
unusual  and  pathetic  situation.  The 
people  in  my  district  who  are  far  re- 
moved from  these  Indians  want  to  see 
them  properly  and  adequately  taken  care 
of.  and  I  for  one  intend  to  vote  for  the 
amendment.  I  wonder,  however,  if  it 
has  ever  been  brought  to  your  attention 
that  the  Congress  long  ago.  in  1986.  voted 
a  social-security  program  which  was  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  people  everywhere 
in  America.  It  was  supposed  to  relieve 
the  aged,  the  crippled,  the  blind,  the  neg- 
lected and  dependent  children.  It  pro- 
vided for  imemployment  compensation 
and  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance. 

The  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico are  involved  in  this  program  because 
the  reservation  crosses  the  State  lines. 
Each  of  those  States  submitted  programs 
to  the  Social  Security  Board  for  approv- 
al, and  in  those  programs  that  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Social  Security  Board  it 
was  provided  that  aid  under  the  Social 
Security  program  should  be  given  with- 
out discrimination. 

What  has  happened?  Why  are  not 
these  people  on  this  reservation  receiv- 
ing the  aid  under  the  social  security 
program  that  they  are  entitled  to? 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  must  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  let  me  complete  my  statement; 
then  I  will  yield  if  I  have  time. 

The  situation  is  that  in  New  Mexico  a 
case  is  now  pending  before  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  to  find  out  why  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  is  not  taking  care  of  the  In- 
dians under  the  law  and  why  they  are 
discriminating  against  these  Indians 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  for  the  Members 
from  those  States  who  are  constantly 
voicing  their  opinions  on  this  floor  in 
behalf  of  the  Indians  to  say  something 
to  their  own  States  and  ask  the  reasons 
why  their  States  are  refusing  to  admin- 
ister the  social  security  law  as  intended, 
and  provide  the  money  in  the  form  of 
matching  funds  to  see  that  the  Indian 
gets  a  square  deal  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  social  security  law  contem- 
plated. I 
I  now  yield. 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  I  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility towards  these  Navajos  and  Hopis 
that  it  is  trying  to  shift  onto  the  States 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  They  are 
trying  to  make  our  Social  Security  Board 
carry  an  unbearable  burden. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  The  gentleman  does  not 
answer  the  question  at  alL  His  State  is 
providing  social-security  benefits  for 
people  in  Arizona  other  than  Indians,  but 
when  an  Indian  on  the  reservation 
makes  application  for  social-security 
benefits  what  do  they  do  to  him?  What 
do  they  do  to  him  in  New  Mexico?  They 
deny  him.  and  that  is  why  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  is  right  now  called  before 
the  Social  Security  Board.  I  believe 
their  whole  funds  should  be  withheld 
until  the  State  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State 
sees  fit  to  comply  with  the  law  and  pro- 
vide aid  for  these  Indians  without  dis- 
crimination. I  hope  the  Social  Security 
Board  will  see  to  it  that  the  gentleman's 


State,  if  you  please,  Is  required  to  meet 
its  full  responsibility  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  If  his  State  does  that, 
then  he  will  not  constantly  be  coming 
here  asking  the  Nation  to  take  care  of 
his  State's  responsibility. 

The  situation  is  presently  a  critical 
one.  Mr.  Chairman.  We  must  take  care 
of  them,  they  have  got  to  be  taken  care 
of.  and  I  want  to  see  them  taken  care  of. 
They  are  our  people,  our  citizens — I  am 
willing  to  vote  to  give  them  the  proper 
amount  of  money,  but  I  am  calling  your 
attention,  sir,  to  this  fact  because  I  do 
not  want  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  to  foist  off  their  responsibility 
in  this  matter  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona,  This  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  Congress.  The 
Federal  Government  has  a  treaty  with 
these  particular  Indians  which  it  has 
never  fulfilled. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  The  gentleman's  State 
claims  in  effect— and  I  know  what  the 
claim  is — that  under  the  social-security 
law  a  person  who.  is  an  inmate  of  a 
public  tax-supported  institution  is  not 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  social- 
security  program.  The  gentleman's 
State  contends,  and  it  is  likewise  the  con- 
tention of  New  Mexico,  that  these  In- 
dians— to  whom  your  heart  goes  out  all 
the  time — are.  in  effect,  living  in  an  insti- 
tution supported  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation,  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  social -security  benefits.  The 
gentleman  can  assume  that  attitude  if 
he  wants  to,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
those  Indians  are  American  citizens  and 
they  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman wants  to  shift  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  onto  the  States. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  intend  no  shift  of  re- 
sponsibility—I  simply  demand  that  exist- 
ing law.  that  these  States  have  agreed  to 
shall  be  enforced— if  this  is  done  and 
these  Indian  citizens  are  treated  as 
Americans  we  may  expect  a  great  im- 
provement in  their  health  and  education 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
all  debate  on  the  pending  paragraph  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  21  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr 
D.^wsoN]  for  21^  minutes. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  in  favor  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  should  also  like  to  call  attention 
to  one  or  two  facts  I  do  not  believe  have 
been  mentioned.  A  good  many  of  you 
have  received  letters  from  your  constit- 
uents calling  attention  to  this  matter. 

Out  in  my  own  State  the  people  are 
really  doing  something  about  it.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  our  foreign-aid  program.  We  are 
willing  to  throw  money  around  the  world, 
we  seem  to  be  worried  about  whether  the 
people  are  going  to  receive  the  reUef  we 
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are  putting  out.  However,  out  in  my 
State  the  Mormon  Church  and  others 
who  are  Interested  in  this  problem  are 
going  ahead  with  a  reUef  program  of 
their  own  and  distributing  these  supplies 
directly  to  the  Indians.  They  started  a 
Friendship  Train  out  from  the  north  end 
of  Utah  and  by  the  time  it  reached  the 
south  end  of  the  State,  at  the  location  of 
the  Indisms,  it  contained  a  good  many 
hundreds  of  tons  of  food.  The  church 
and  other  institutions  out  there  are  tak- 
ing on  this  problem  to  feed  these  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  Is  a  disgrace 

to  this  country  that  we  have  to  go  ahead 

through  charitable  organizations  to  take 

*  care  of  people  who  are  the  wards  of  this 

Government. 

In  reference  to  the  social-security 
problem,  I  raised  the  question  in  com- 
mittee that  the  Navajos  and  the  Flutes 
and  the  Utes.  adjoining  the  Navajos  in 
Arizona,  were  not  receiving  the  same 
consideration  that  the  Navajos  and  the 
Hopis  were  receiving  and  I  wsis  informed 
by  Mr.  Zimmerman,  head  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  that  in  Utah  they  were  receiving 
social  security  which  they  did  not  have  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  I  think  that  is 
something  that  should  be  looked  into.  I 
see  no  reason  why  one  State  should  pay 
social-security  benefits  while  the  two  sis- 
ter States  should  not  pay  it.  I  think  it 
is  time  that  we  wake  up  and  decide  to  do 
something  here  about  our  own  people. 
The  people  in  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona  who  are  taking  care  of  the  In- 
dians should  be  commended  and  we 
should  go  ahead  and  give  them  the 
amount  of  assistance  they  need. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Navajos  in  Utah  number  between  350 
and  500.  as  the  record  shows,  and  that 
they  live  on  a  million  acres  of  land  situ- 
ated entirely  different  from  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  that  the 
type  of  l£uid  is  no  different  in  New  Mexico 
than  across  the  river  In  Utah.  I  think 
the  position  of  the  Ute  Indians  and  the 
Flutes  is  about  the  same  as  the  Navajos. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 

MURDOCK}. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
time  will  hardly  suffice  for  me  to  say  what 
ought  to  be  said  on  this  occasion,  but 
before  I  get  into  that  I  want  to  state, 
with  all  the  commendation  that  I  can 
summon,  my  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  committees,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  especially  the  chair- 
man, for  bringing  the  legislation  thus  far. 
Our  subcommittee  which  met  at  Win- 
dow Rock  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  call  of 
Chairman  DEwart,  went  into  this  mat- 
ter. It  was  because  of  that  meeting  and 
because  so  many  Members  of  Congress 
visited  the  reservation  this  year  that  we 
were  a,ble  to  get  this  report  of  the  needs. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Con- 
gressman Welch,  that  we  have  gotten 
action  so  effectively  as  we  have  in  the 


bill  that  was  passed  here  the  other  day, 
which  will  probably  be  signed  today,  and 
for  this  implementing  appropriation. 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HART  .ESS  of  Arizona.  I  just  want 
to  put  in  here  some  facts  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KeefeI, 
brought  out  concerning  social  security. 
I  want  to  clear  the  record  that  this  par- 
ticular reservation  has  been  under  this 
treaty  arrangement  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
these  Indians.    To  shift  this  tribe  of  65,- 

000  Indians  in  their  present  condition 
onto  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona would  break  the  social  security  of 
the  two  States.  Because  of  the  neglect 
of  the  Federal  Government  it  would 
break  our  social -security  structure  and 
we  would  have  to  close  up.  Unless  the 
Federal  Government  takes  care  of  their 
share  we  could  never  take  care  of  our 
share. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  quite  agree  with 
my  colleague  in  this.  The  65,000  Navajo 
Indians  are  wards  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  my  duty  and  yours  as  Members  of 
Congr'»ss  to  look  after  the  wards  of  the 
Government?  Yes;  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  say  that  the  religious 
people  of  Utah  are  sending  a  friendship 
train  to  this  vast  reservation.  The 
American  Red  Cross  is  doing  the  same 
thing.  The  American  Legion  at  Phoenix 
is  doing  the  same  thing,  and  so  are  others, 
which  is  praiseworthy.  But  why  should 
we  as  representatives  of  the  American 
Government  not  look  after  our  wards 
properly?  It  Is  a  shame  If  we  must  de- 
pend on  private  and  religious  and  chari- 
table organizations  to  do  it.  I  have  seen 
some  good  work  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion. I  have  seen  the  missionaries  there 
doing  their  work;  church  organizations 
doing  the  work  that  we  as  a  Government 
ought  to  do.  That  Is  why  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  long-range  policy  suitable 
for  these  Indians,  to  do  justice  after  80 
years  of  neglect,  80  years  of  repudiation 
of  treaties  that  we  made  with  them.  We 
furnished  them  no  adequate  schools  and 
we  furnished  them  httle  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misinformation  about  Indians  in  Ari- 
zona. Occasionally  I  am  asked:  "Why 
are  your  Indians  not  citizens?"  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  citizens.  This 
Congress  passed  a  law  in  1924,  making  all 
American  Indians  born  In  this  country 
citizens.  Another  questloh  asked  is: 
"Why  doesn't  Arizona  permit  Indians  to 
vote  In  your  State?"  In  all  fairness  It 
must  be  understood  that  any  Indian 
who  moves  off  the  reservation  and  re- 
sides in  any  town  or  community  In  Ari- 
zona is  permitted  under  the  law  to  regis- 
ter and  vote  just  exactly  as  I  register  and 
vote.  Another  question  often  asked  is: 
"Why  doesn't  Arizona  include  Indians 
under  the  social   security   provisions?" 

1  wish  to  state  that  some  Indians  have 
applied  for  social -security  benefits  In 
Arizona  and  have  been  accepted  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  they  are  living  off  the 
reservations  and  are  otherwise  quali- 
fied. About  three-quarters  of  the  entire 
area  of  Arizona  is  owned  by  Uncle  Sam 


and  about  one-third  of  that  is  in  Indian 
reservation  over  which  the  State  has  no 
Jurisdiction. 

At  least  10  percent  of  the  populatloa 
of  Arizona  are  Indians,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  living  on  reservations. 
These  Indians  are  wards  of  the  United 
States  Government.  They  have  no  pri- 
vate allotment  of  land,  in  fact  they  have 
very  little  private  property  In  general. 
The  general  property  tax  cannot  apply 
to  them.  To  force  the  State  of  Arizona 
to  match  Federal  funds  in  extending 
social-security  benefits  to  all  Arizona 
Indians  would  be  a  crushing  blow,  ab- 
solutely unjustified,  and  an  unbearable 
burden  to  the  economy  of  that  youngest 
State.  Not  only  that,  but  such  a  move 
would  mean  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
errmient  would  be  shirking  at  least  half 
of  its  responsibility  to  these  wards  of 
the  Government.  Is  there  any  one  in 
this  body  who  would  advocate  such  a 
course  of  action? 

Some  Members  have  spoken  sarcas- 
tically today  about  those  like  myself, 
whose  hearts  are  supposed  to  bleed  for 
the  poor  Indians.  Well,  I  think  I  am 
not  a  hypocrite  in  expressing  my  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  Indians  of  Arizona. 
I  am  sure  I  have  called  attention  to 
the  plight  of  the  Navajo  Indians  and 
the  Hopis  at  least  a  dozen  times  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber,  as  the  Record 
will  show,  during  my  11  years  of  mem- 
bership here.  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
earnestly  called  attention  to  the  problem 
of  these  Indians  in  the  meetings  and 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  during  my  11  years  of  mem- 
bership on  that  committee.  My  col- 
leagues oa  that  committee  know  this  to 
be  a  fact.  I  do  not  know  that  my  heart 
is  bleeding  for  the  Indians,  but  many 
of  my  colleagues  know  that  I  have 
worked  seriously  in  their  behalf  through 
these  past  years.  Yes,  I  want  these  In- 
dians, to  be  taken  care  of  properly  by 
the  Federal  Government  whose  wards 
these  Indians  are,  and  my  voice  has  ever 
been  raised  for  better  care  and  proper 
care  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
printed  records  will  confirm  all  of  this. 

Well,  then,  do  I  want  the  Indian  to 
vote?  Do  I  want  him  emancipated? 
Well,  I  have  protested  the  use  of  the 
word  "emancipated,"  as  applied  to  In- 
dians, because  it  connotes  too  much,  for 
we  in  this  country  have  never  held  the 
Indian  in  chattel  slavery.  I  do  want  the 
Indian  freed  from  wardship  at  the  right 
time  and  on  the  right  conditions  and 
that  as  soon  as  it  is  wise  to  do  so.  It 
is  an  individual  matter.  I  do  want  suf- 
frage extended  to  him  at  the  right  time 
and  on  the  right  condition.  I  am  a 
Democrat,  and  I  think  I  know  something 
of  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  because  of  that  I  want  suffrage 
in  Arizona  extended  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible group  of  qualified  citizens  within 
our  State.  Arizona  has  not  only  bene- 
ficial laws  for  her  people  but  a  very 
democratic  constitution  and  in  spirit 
seeks  to  provide  a  wide  suffrage,  yet  we 
have  in  the  laws  of  Arizona  a  literacy 
test  as  a  qualification  for  voting,  and  I 
approve  It.  I  believe  that  the  sovereign 
power  residing  in  the  people  should  rest 
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upon  an  intelligent  citizenry.  H  is  Con- 
gress prepared  these  ward5  for  i  he  suf- 
frage? What  is  the  percentage  of  lit- 
eracy among  the  Navajos,  wto  were 
promised  education  for  their  chi  dren  80 
years  ago  with  a  teacher  for  e^ery  30 
children?  You  have  heard  it  si  id  here 
today  that  there  are  now  16.000  Navajo 
children  of  school  age  who  hav>  never 


had   any  schooling  at  all.     It 
that  today  there  are  about  5.000 
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children  of  school  age  who  have  had  a 
little  schooling :  practically  none  if  them 
have  gone  beyond  the  sixth  grade,  and 
their  average  schooling  is  not  al  ove  the 
third  grade.  Let  it  be  noted  tlis  gen- 
eration of  children  has  had  be  ter  op- 
portunity than  its  parents.  Would 
you  want  to  require  Arizona  t(  incor- 
porate such  a  large  body  of  i  literate 
inhabitants  into  our  voting  poj^ulation 
at  once? 

Some  say  what  a  shame  that  [Arizona 
does  not  admit  all  these  Indian ;  to  the 
social-security  benefits.  You  h&\  e  heard 
the  statements  made  here  tod  ly  that 
hAlf  of  these  Indian  babies  die  n  early 
infancy  and  that  40  percent  of  all  the 
tribe  are  afflicted  with  or  inclin  •  to  tu- 
berculosis. I  believe  it  is  a  ftct  that 
about  90  percent  of  them  have  leen  af 
fUcted  with  trachoma.  The  gen  >ral  In 
dian  population  is  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition.   Is  it  fair  to  ask  the  f  tate  of 


Arizona   to   extend   full   social- 


security 


benefits  to  these  poor  victims  of  t  le  Fed- 
eral Government's  neglect?  I  £  fty  as  a 
sober  fact  that  Arizona  should  not  be 
expected  to  carry  such  a  burdea  when 
plainly  it  is  the  duty  of  the  A  nerican 
Government  to  furnish  these  needed 
benefits  to  its  own  wards.  If  we  had 
done  what  ought  to  have  been  done 
through  the  years,  or  if  we  begir  now  to 
carry  out  an  adequate  long- ran  ;e  pro- 
gram to  educate  these  Indians  to  im- 
prove their  health  standards  ani  to  re- 
habilitate them  economically,  they  will 
soon  become  competent  to  live  it  e  white 
man's  life  in  the  white  man's  m  ay  and 
be  able  to  be  released  entirely  fiom  the 
wardship  of  the  Federal  Government 
Until  the  Federal  Government  h  ts  done 
that  for  them,  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  Justification  in  asking  the  last 
and  youngest  State  in  this  Union  :o  rem- 
edy the  neglect  and  extend  all  th ;  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  together  w  th  the 
benefits,  to  these  Indians. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  ex  rired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  get  tleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fskton  . 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman  I  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Nav  ijo  In- 
dian Reservation  a  few  weeks  ai  :o,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  dis- 
grace on  the  name  of  our  great  C  overn- 
ment  to  permit  such  conditions  o  exist 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  I  do  not 
know  whose  fault  it  is — whether  it  is  a 
quarrel  between  the  States  and  U  e  Fed- 
eral Government  as  to  the  aid  thai  i5  now 
BMtnary— but  I  do  know  this:  T  lat  the 
disease  and  death  rate  is  so  higli  there 
that  it  is  a  black  blot  on  modern  n  ethods 
of  treatment  and  sanitation  by  th  s  great 
United  States  of  ours.  Over  50  >ercent 
cf  the  tMlNes  die  before  they  ret  ch  the 
aco  of  6  months.  The  mortal!  y  rate 
and  the  disease  rate  is  terrific,  i  irticu- 


larly  dysentery,  which  takes  an  enormous 
toll  in  death  of  babies.  Why  is  all  this? 
Just  because  the  basic  thing  Is  missing 
in  that  particular  section  of  our  country. 
I  refer  to  water.  Without  water  there 
is  no  need  to  try  to  have  sanitary  condi- 
tions.   Water  is  basic  in  sanitation. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  this  great  Government  of  ours  keeps 
the  Navajo  Indians  in  such  a  spot  In 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  Navajo  Indians  cannot  exist  or 
receive  proper  medical  care  or  have  sani- 
tation in  their  present  location  because 
of  insufficient  water  and  vegetation. 

Economically — being  a  cattle-raising 
people — they  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
an  increase  in  cattle  with  such  a  lack  of 
water  and  vegetation. 

As  far  as  sanitary  conditions  are  con- 
cerned there  simply  is  none.  Therefore, 
the  death  rate,  particularly  of  infants,  is 
very  high  and  the  morbidity  or  disease 
rate  disg\isting  in  these  days  of  advanced 
prevention  of  disease  and  treatment. 
The  reasons  for  infant  dysentery  is  the 
lack  of  fresh  milk  and  fresh  water. 

Tuberculosis  with  its  high  percentage 
will  never  be  brought  under  control  until 
the  Navajo  is  given  an  opportunity  of  liv- 
ing in  a  place  conducive  to  existence.  I 
saw  several  fine  hosp)itals  and  a  TB  sana- 
torium. The  latter  was  filled.  The  hos- 
pitals with  only  a  few  patients  because 
of  insufficient  medical  personnel  and  be- 
ing so  far  away  from  the  people  and 
the  almost  impossible  roads — I  found 
typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria — no  sewer- 
age systems  or  anything  that  resembled 
modern  disposal  of  human  excreta.  In 
fact  there  was  none. 

Even  though  a  tubercular  patient  is 
lucky  enough  to  survive  after  treatment 
in  the  sanatoriimi  he  has  to  go  home — 
home — to  what  kind  of  a  home?  Well,  if 
what  I  saw  could  be  caUed  a  home — those 
hogans  that  I  saw — where  three  and 
four  generations  of  a  family  live  in  the 
same  one-room  affair  called  a  hogan— 
then  there  is  no  wonder  why  TB  is  so 
prevalent. 

I  have  mentioned  about  the  hospitals 
not  having  sufficient  medical  personnel. 
Under  the  present  system  of  civil  service 
and  the  conditions  existing  in  the  field 
of  the  Navajo — I  doubt  whether  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  qualified  medical  per- 
sonnel could  be  induced  to  tackle  the  Job. 
The  Veterans'  Administration,  you  know, 
had  to  discard  the  Civil  Service  in  order 
to  have  proper  personnel  to  man  their 
institutions.  And  if  doctors  and  nurses 
had  to  go  into  the  field,  and  they  would, 
it  would  not  be  long  until  we  would  have, 
to  recruit  others  to  take  their  places. 
They  simply  could  not  be  expected  to 
stay  in  the  field  permanently.  No  water. 
No  sanitation. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  our  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  to  get  on 
the  jot>— investigate  for  themselves  and 
come  up  with  a  recommendation — a  real 
recommendation.  I  am  sure  if  they  did 
they  would  make  only  one  recommenda- 
tion that  would  solve  most  of  the  trou- 
ble: and  that  would  be.  put  the  Navajo 
Indians  on  a  reservation  or  reservations 
where  they  can  live  as  human  beings — 
where  they  can  raise  their  families  free 
from  the  dangers  of  malnutrition,  dis- 
ease, and  premature  death. 


I  shall  not  discuss  at  this  time  the  lack 
of  education  amongst  the  Navajo — ex- 
cept to  say  that  it  is  sadly  lacking — 
lacking  because  of  the  present  location 
of  their  reservation.  Again  it  is  no  water 
and  poor,  impassable  roads. 

The  picture  is  not  a  nice  one  to  look 
at  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  to 
you  in  this  manner.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior,  through  its  Indian  Biireau, 
has  in  mind  a  10-year  program  to  cor- 
rect many  of  those  deficiencies.  I  hope 
it  will  include  the  removal  of  the  Navajo 
from  barren,  desert  land  to  places  where 
they  can  exist  like  a  free  people. 

As  a  medical  man  I  am  ashamed  of 
the  now  existing  conditions.  There  ii 
but  one  answer  to  it  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion— do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 

I  Mr.   PlR-NANDEZ]. 

Mr.    FERNANDEZ.    Mr.    Chairman, 

the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Keefe]  is  wholly  misinformed  as  to  the 
contentions  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.     Not  just  now. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  The  gentleman  says  I 
was  misinformed.  I  Just  got  through 
talking  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.    I  do  not  yield. 

If  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  were  as  he  .stated 
them,  then  I  would  say  he  is  absolutdy 
right.  Not  only  that,  I  say  thai,  the 
States  ought  to  take  care  of  the  Indians 
imder  social  security  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federar  Government.  But  the  fact 
is,  first,  New  Mexico  has  not  discriminat- 
ed against  the  Indian  because  he  is  an 
Indian,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
says,  nor  does  it  make  the  contertions 
ascribed  to  it  by  him;  and  second.  New 
Mexico  is.  in  fact,  taking  care  of  the  In- 
dians it  can  process  and  still  do  justice 
to  the  Indians  and  non-Indians. 

You  will  observe  that  the  gentLiman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Finton]  who 
visited  the  reservation  did  not  say  a  word 
about  the  social  security  controversy 
now  raging.  You  will  observe  that  those 
who  have  been  down  there,  both  from 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  have  not  said 
anything  about  it,  because  they  under- 
stand the  situation  there. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  de- 
tail to  you  what  the  facts  are  and  what 
the  situation  is.  All  I  can  do  in  2V2 
minutes  is  ask  that  you  reserve  judgment 
on  that  particular  matter  until  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  explain  that  to 
you,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it, 
because  right  now  negotiations  an;  go- 
ing on  between  the  congressional  dele- 
gation, the  Social  Security  Board.  New 
Mexico,  and,  I  believe.  Arizona,  to  find 
some  plan  by  which  New  Mexico  can 
participate,  which  it  wants  to  do.  How- 
ever, the  physical  facts  are  such  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  arri\e  at 
something  that  is  physically  possible.  I 
regret  my  time  Is  up  and  that  I  cannot 
even  start,  but  I  shall  do  so  fully  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  r.?cog- 
nlz^s    the    gentleman   from   Tennessee 

[Mr.  JZNNINCSj. 
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Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
makes  no  diflference  whether  these  peo- 
ple are  starving  because  of  some  malad- 
ministration on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  some  failure  of  their  re- 
spective duties  on  the  part  of  the  States 
out  there. 

If  these  Indians  are  starving.  If  one- 
half  of  them  die  before  they  reach 
the  age  of  5  years,  if  among  them  they 
have  the  highest  rate  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  country,  if  they  are  without  food, 
this  Congress  should  relieve  these  de- 
plorable and  heart-rending  conditions. 
It  is  beyond  dispute  that  all  of  these  con- 
ditions exist  among  the  Navajo  Indians. 
They  have  been  pushed  back  and  back 
and  back  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  and  today 
they  are  in  an  area  that  Is  arid,  without 
water,  and  that  is  not  fertile  enough  to 
produce  "ufflcient  food  to  sustain  them. 
These  conditions  exist  under  our  flag, 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  Republic, 
and  they  should  be  corrected.  More 
than  4.500  of  these  Indians  put  on  the 
uniform  of  our  country  and  went  out  in 
defense  of  this  Nation  in  the  last  World 
War.  We  cannot  afford  to  fail  them  in 
the  hour  of  their  distress.  For  my  part. 
I  propose  to  vote  in  favor  of  sufficient 
funds  to  put  them  on  the  road  to  self- 
support  and  to  relieve  the  wretched  and 
Intolerable  conditions  under  which  they 
are  starving  and  dying  like  flies.  We 
should  do  right  by  these  people.  We 
should  be  just  with  them.  We  should  be 
more  than  just — we  should  be  generous. 
Appropriate  this  money.  It  will  not  be 
wasted.  I  vrould  hate  to  think  that  by 
pinching  pennies,  in  order  to  save  a  few 
paltry  dollars  in  the  exercise  of  a  mis- 
guided and  blind  economy,  this  Congress 
should  cause  the  death  of  a  single  man. 
woman,  or  child  among  these  people  by 
disease,  hunger,  or  cold. 

As  to  whether  we  should  extend  belated 
relief  to  these  people,  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  and  the  dictates  of  our  com- 
mon humanity  demand  that  we  right  the 
wrongs  that  this  country  has  so  long  in- 
flicted upon  these  Indians.  We  should 
do  it  while  they  are  yet  alive  and  while 
the  opportunity  is  ours. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  StiglerI. 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  the  membership  of  the 
House  so  deeply  concerned  over  the 
plight  of  our  American  Indians.  With- 
in the  past  two  weeks  since  the  plight 
of  the  Navajo  Indians  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  America.  I 
have  received  many  letters  from  Indians 
and  whites  of  my  State  who  are  greatly 
distre.ssed  over  what  Congress  is  going 
to  do  for  the  Navajo  Indians.  My  State 
has  one-third  of  the  Indian  population 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  I  know 
the  Indian  people.  Some  of  my  people 
were  driven  by  our  Government  over  a 
trail  of  tears  100  years  agafor  the  bene- 
fit of  the  white  people,  who  wished  the 
land  upon  which  they  lived.  They 
learned  something  about  hardships. 
They  endured  many.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  President  Lincoln  emanci- 
pated the  Negro,  which  resulted  in  the 
Civil  War.  But  here  we  have  practically 
In  bondage,  American  Indians  who  never 
have  been  emancipated  by  the  Congress, 
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and  we  have  seen  this  Congress  and  pre- 
vious Congresses  appropriating  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  for  relief  abroad, 
to  which  I  am  not  objecting,  because  I, 
too,  have  voted  for  every  dollar  of  relief 
for  the  starving  people  of  Europe  and 
will  do  so  again,  if  necessary,  but  here 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
for  our  own  people  in  our  own  land — 
America's  first  citizens  if  you  please,  by 
raising  an  appropriation  to  keep  them 
from  starving  this  winter.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  can  anyone  be  so  heartless  to 
turn  down  such  a  plea. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Fernandez]. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  If  the  cause  of 
these  conditions  is  the  failure  of  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  do 
their  part  and  we  deny  them  what  they 
need,  according  to  these  reports,  then 
we  are  punishing  the  Indian.s  for  what 
the  white  people  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  have  done.  I  do  not  think  the 
Congress  ought  to  do  that. 

Mr.  STIGLER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right,  especially  when  they  have 
no  voice  except  the  voices  of  those  who 
rise  in  the  well  of  the  House  to  defend 
their  position. 

May  I  say  something  about  the  trea- 
ties that  have  been  entered  into  by  this 
Government  with  various  Indian  tribes? 
When  our  Government  makes  a  treaty 
with  any  Indian  tribe,  the  Indian  re- 
gards that  as  a  most  solemn  obligation. 
To  the  Indian  it  is  most  sacred.  The 
Indians  have  always  carried  out  their 
agreements,  but  not  so  our  Government. 
The  history  has  been  one  of  broken  treaty 
after  broken  treaty,  and  here  we  see  an- 
other instance  of  our  Government 
breaking  a  treaty.  We  should  bow  our 
heads  in  shame.  As  long  as  those 
treaties  are  in  existence,  and  as  long 
as  the  Indian  is  a  ward  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  say  it  is  a  Federal  responsibility 
and  not  a  State  responsibility  to  look 
after  their  welfare. 

To  those  who  may  feel  inclined  at  this 
hour  to  refuse  to  hear  the  voices  of  dis- 
tress and  hunger  from  our  first  citizens 
I  would  remind  them  that  it  was  those 
same  first  citizens  of  ours  who  met  at 
our  shores  the  good  people  who  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower  and  offered  succor 
to  them.  Strangers  in  a  strange  land 
were  these  newcomers.  But  that  didn't 
make  any  difference  to  our  Indian  peo- 
ple. They  are  that  way.  willing  to  share 
with  others  what  they  have. 

Today  we  hear  so  much  talk  about 
promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men.  May  I  say  to  you,  never 
before  has  there  been  presented  such  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  us  fto  pro> 
mote  good  will  toward  our  native  Ameri- 
cans than  by  voting  for  tliis  amend- 
ment. I  hope  it  carries  overwhelmingly. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  be  rendering  more 
than  lip  service  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  this 
situation  was  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Beatty 
came  before  the  committee  and  gave  us 
a  most  distressing  picture  of  the  condi- 


tions on  the  Navajo  reservation.  In 
fact,  after  he  had  finished  his  testimony, 
a  number  of  us  on  the  committee  became 
so  disturbed  that  it  was  difficult  for  us 
to  live  with  our  consciences,  and  so  I 
made  a  request  that  Dr.  Beatty  reappear 
before  the  committee.  Dr.  Beatty  is  In 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  Indians. 
Also  we  asked  Dr.  Snavely.  who  Is  In 
charge  of  the  health  of  the  Indians,  to 
be  brought  back  before  the  committee  to 
tell  us  the  whole  story.  They  did  that, 
and  if  you  will  look  in  the  records  of 
the  hearings  of  last  year  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  you  will  see 
the  story  in  full.  I  tell  you.  it  is  a  story 
that  should  make  us  hang  our  heads  in 
shame.  The  facts  are  that  these  In- 
dians are  now  on  that  desert  land,  where 
the  soil-conservation  program  does  not 
operate  because  of  the  law.  We  do  have 
a  little  money  appropriated  each  year 
for  soil  conservation  In  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  but  It  Is  a  very  small  sum. 
So  we  have  this  terrible  condition. 

Regarding  the  schools,  we  appropri- 
ated for  two  new  schools  to  be  built 
down  there.  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Zimmer- 
man, Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
*  refused  to  permit  them  to  go  ahead  with 
those  schools.  We  have  15.000  Indian 
children  down  there  without  school 
facilities  today.  We  have  4,500  veterans 
who  fought  gallantly  In  the  last  World 
War,  who  do  not  have  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  for  2^ 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak  a  word 
In  behalf  of  these  Indians  for  whom 
these  hearts  have  been  bleeding  this 
afternoon. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  Indians 
were  not  counted  for  purposes  of  con- 
gressional representation,  because  it  had 
been  held  that  they  were  not  taxed.  I 
started  a  movement  to  get  Indians 
counted  for  purposes  of  congressional 
representation.  As  a  result  of  that  they 
were  counted,  and  as  a  result  of  that,  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  each 
received  an  additional  Congressman, 
But  yet  those  States  do  not  permit  the 
Indians  to  vote. 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No;  I  do 
not  yield. 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Last  week 
I  filed  a  suit  to  get  them  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
yield.  I  hope  this  is  not  taken  out  of 
my  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  person  in  eight  in  my  congres- 
sional district  is  an  Indian.  My  State 
was  told:  "If  you  do  not  provide  old-age 
assistance  for  your  Indians,  you  will  not 
get  it  for  the  rest  of  the  people  of  South 
Dakota."  So  we  told  the  Indians  to  come 
up  to  the  table  with  the  whites,  and  we 
gave  them  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to 
dependent  children.  The  authorities 
came  back  and  asked  for  liens  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Indians,  which  I  think  is  a 
violation  of  the  Sioux  treaty,  but  that 
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to  another  matter  which  we  cmnno^  han- 
dle today. 

Now.  if  there  Is  any  disgrace 
this  situation,  it  comes  a  little 
home  than   Congreaa.     The 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  would 
here  with  better  grace  today  If 
mltted  those  Indians  to  vote, 
would  share  their  old-age  asslstan 
aid  to  dependent  children  with 
other  Indian  States  do,  it  would 
ter. 

Now  the  committee  has  provldec 
000  in  addition  to  what  had  alreaqy 
provided.    The  needy  are  now 
«ome  S5  per  head.    The  amount 
here  allows  $10  a  month  in  add! 
what  they  are  getting.     In 
that,  they  get  the  surplus 

We  have  discussed  with  the 
atlves  of  the  agencies  before  th< 
mlttee  the  availability  of  potatoe^, 
and  dried  fruits.    It  was  the 
the  committee  that  in  view  of 
that  we  will  have  other  deficiency 
when  we  come  to  the  regular 
we  provide  $200,000  at  this  tlmi 
this  matter  Is  pending,  it  would 
of  the  Immediate  situation  and 
age  the  States  of  New  Mexico 
sona  to  do  something  toward  givlnk 
people  old-age  assistance  tmd  aid 
pendent  children  such  as  other 
have  been  required  to  provide 
Indian  citizens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time 
gentleman    from    South    Dako1|a 
expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  HAtussJ. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hab  jess  of 
Arizona)  there  were — ayes  112.  noes  51. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  |to. 

Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  bj  ICr.  BAmxiir:  Page 
a.  line  M.  after  tbe  sum.  Inaert  the  (ol  owing : 

"AlMka  Native  Service,  far  hoeplta  IxaUon 
Of  tuberculous  Indians,  bklmos.  anc  Aleuts 
at  tbe  Seaward  Sanltartxun.  c^;)crate<l  by  ttie 
Methodist  Church.  tlTe.OOO. 
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Mr.  TABER 
of  order. 

The     CHAIRMAN. 
will  sute  It. 

Mr.  TABBR.  I  make  the  pdlnt  of 
order.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  imend- 
ment  is  not  germane  at  this  pointj  i 
bUl. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.    Does  the  Delegate 
from  Alaska  desire  to  be  heard 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    No.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.    Does   the 
man  from  New  York  desire  to  be 
OD  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  TABSR.  Tcs.  This  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  german  >  after 
Une  4  on  page  7.  but  not  at  this 
This  is  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
Affairs  appropriation.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chalj  gvm- 
gests  that  the  Delegate  from  Alaska  pre- 
sent his  amendment  after  the  nexi  para- 
graph has  been  read. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Then.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Delegate  from 
Alaska? 

Thete  was  no  objection. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Advance  to  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians  (tribal 
funds) :  For  advance  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of 
Indians  to  reimburse  the  tribcU  sawmill 
enterprise  for  emergency  relief  expenditures. 
•100.000.  payable  from  funds  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trxist  for  said  Indians. 

Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BAXTLrrr;  Page 
7.  after  line  4,  add  a  new  paragraph,  as 
follows : 

"Alaska  Native  Service,  for  hoepttalizatlon 
of  tuberculous  Indians.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts 
at  the  Seward  Sanitarium  operated  by  the 
Methodist  Church.  $176,000." 

Mr.  HART  ESS  of  Arizona.  Mi.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Delegate  from 
Alaska  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  $176,000  for  the  saving 
of  American  lives — now.  If  there  could 
be  any  subject  of  greater  importance  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is.  If  this  money  is 
granted,  hospital  beds  which  are  now  un- 
used will  be  filled  and  a  few  of  the  many 
Alaskans  suffering  from  tuberculosis  will 
not  only  be  hospitalized  but  will  be  segre- 
gated so  that  they  cannot  spread  the 
disease  further. 

There  is  no  need  here  for  a  detailed 
accoimt  of  the  tuberculosis  situation  in 
Alaska.  Members  have  heard  about  it 
In  the  past.  They  have  heard  about  it 
on  the  floor.  They  have  heard  about  It 
In  committee.  They  have  heard  about 
It  by  correspondence.  Many,  Indeed, 
have  observed  it  at  first  hand  in  Alaska. 
A  few  have  even  Inspected  the  institution 
where  this  money  would  be  spent. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should 
not  offer  the  amendment  in  this  bill. 
But  the  circumstances  are  not  usual. 
Let  me  review  the  situation.  During  the 
war  the  Army  constructed  a  hospital  at 
Seward.  Alaska.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  it  was  acquired  by  the  Territory  of 
Ala5ka  and  subsequently  turned  over  by 
the  Territory  for  operation  by  the 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  These  Chris- 
tian women  raised  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  physical  rehabilitation  of  the 
plant  and  for  conversion  of  the  facilities 
for  use  as  a  sanatorium.  They  antici- 
pated a  heavy  early  deficit  and  some- 
thing of  a  deficit  on  a  continuing  basis, 
but  they  never  exi)ected  the  situation 
wotild  reach  the  point  it  now  has.  After 
the  sanatorium  had  been  opened,  pa- 
tients were  placed  there  by  the  Alaska 
Native  Service,  which  is  a  division  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  by  the 
Territorial  department  of  health  and  by 
the  Veterans*  Administration.  There  was 
sent  to  Congress  last  stmuner  a  budget 
request  for  this  $176,000.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  accepted  the 
justification  and  ultimately  the  item  was 


contained  In  the  appropriations  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  However,  it  was 
deleted  in  the  other  body.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  Alaska  Native  £;erv- 
ice  had  to  remove  from  the  Seward  s  ana- 
torlum  the  Indian.  Eskimo,  and  Aleut 
patients  it  had  there.  Only  half  or  fewer 
of  the  beds  in  the  hospital  have  be»fn  in 
use  since  then.  The  financial  plight  of 
the  institution  has  grown  so  desperate 
that  the  women  of  the  Methodist  Church 
submit  in  all  frankness  that  they  cannot 
continue  to  bear  the  burden  much  longer 
unaided.  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should.  It  is  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  provide  for  the  medical  care  of 
these  native  people.  It  would  be 
anomalous,  indeed,  if  the  Seward  sana- 
torium were  forced  to  close.  If  it  did, 
more  than  100  beds  of  the  less  than  40D 
we  now  have  in  Alaska  for  the  care  of 
the  tubercular  would  be  gone.  And  this 
at  a  time  when  everyone  who  has  in- 
quired into  the  matter  knows  that  the 
need  is  for  far  more,  not  fewer,  beds. 

The  highest  cost  of  tuberculosis  is 
measured  in  lives,  not  money. 

Over  350  Alaskans  will  die  from  tuber- 
culosis this  year  with  1  out  of  every  25 
now  Infected  with  this  dreadful  maiady. 
These  statistics  are  tragically  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
in  the  States  when  in  Alaska  it  kills  10 
times  more  persons  than  anywhere  in 
the  continental  United  States. 

If  an  Alaskan  contracts  tuberculosis 
he  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  a 
hospital  bed.  His  chances  for  success 
are  infinitesimal  when  the  present  sup- 
ply shows  1  bed  where  10  should  be. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  hospital 
bed  is  a  common  necessity  in  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis,  together  with  the 
need  for  physical  and  mental  rest,  fresh 
air  and  nutritious  food,  we  find  in  A  aska 
today  something  under  400  beds  where 
4,000  would  not  be  too  many. 

And  so  you  are  now  hearing  an  appeal 
from  me — an  appeal  based  on  recogni- 
tion of  human  values — an  appeal  touch- 
ing upon  our  most  important  and  vital 
health  problem  in  Alaska  today.  Each 
fatal  case  of  tuberculosis  which  is  not 
recognized  or  treated  before  death  will 
spread  that  disease  to  nine  other 
persons  during  a  lifetime.  So  little 
money  will  save  so  many  lives.  I  ar- 
dently hope  the  Seward  sanatorium  may 
continue  to  operate  and  perform  its  life- 
saving  functions  in  the  fight  to  control 
tuberculosis  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
and  thus  lower  the  truly  alarming  statis- 
tics on  the  disease  which  causes  over  70 
percent  of  the  deaths  from  communi- 
cable diseases  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TABER.  At  UiLs  point.  I  think  I 
might  say  that  this  Item  was  included  in 
the  first  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Senate  in  conference. 
The  Senate  Insisted  on  throwing  It  out. 

The  hearings  that  we  had  on  the  first 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  seemed 
to  justify  It  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  would  not  at  this  point;  op- 
pose it.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the 
gentleman  cares  to  be  heard. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  care  to  be  heard  further 
in  view  of  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KhikKi*;.  As  one  member  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  I 
was  privileged  to  hear  the  testimony 
upon  which  the  committee  made  the  ap- 
propriation referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

May  I  say  that  I  think  the  appropria- 
tion was  completely  and  amply  justified 
and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Delegate 
from  Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  N#.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  want  to  clear 
up  one  or  two  points  that  were  brought 
out  during  the  heat  of  debate  a  while  ago. 
and  also  at  this  time,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Republicans  as  well  as  the  Democrats 
who  helped  put  over  this  amendment 
which  will  result  in  saving  lives  and  tak- 
ing care  of  a  suffering  people  on  the  Na- 
vajo and  Hopi  Indian  Reservations.  I 
saw  many  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  respond  to  this  appeal,  and  I  say  it 
is  well  done. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sought  recognition  to  make  a  correction. 
A  mistake  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  a  mo- 
ment ago  when  he  spoke  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Navajo  Indians  regarding 
their  right  to  vote  in  Arizona  and  their 
social  security  standing.  I  state  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  the  Navajo  Indians 
and  other  Indians  living  off  the  reserva- 
tion in  Arizona  do  vote.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  vote.  I  know  some  of  them 
who  are  registered  and  who  vote.  I  also 
know  that  ai^Iications  have  lieen  taken 
by  social  security  for  Indians  off  the  res- 
ervation. It  is  only  because  they  on  the 
reservations  are  wards  that  they  are  not 
so  considered  entitled  to  these  benefits. 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  In  respect  to  the  matter 
of  voting,  may  I  say  that  in  1928  the 
supreme  court  in  my  State  did  rule  that 
Indians  who  were  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  living  on  reservations  could 
not  vote.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  de- 
cision. 

A  week  ago  yesterday  I  filed  in  the 
superior  court  of  Maricopa  County,  Ariz., 
a  mandamus  action  requesting  that  all 
Indians  who  can  qualify  under  our  vot- 
ing laws  shall  be  entitled  to  vote.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  I  will  prevail  in  that  action. 
I  have  one  veteran  and  one  nonveteran 
as  plaintiffs  in  that  suit. 

So  far  as  social  security  Is  concerned, 
if  this  burden  is  foisted  on  to  the  State, 
that  is,  so  far  as  the  Indians  who  are  now 
on  reservations  are  concerned,  who  have 
been  neglected  for  some  75  years  and 


who  have  a  right  under  treaties,  it  would 
bankrupt  Arizona's  social-secturity  sys- 
tem. You  can  understand  that  they  are 
depleted,  they  are  all  undernourished; 
most  of  them  are  sick.  As  I  told  you 
awhile  ago,  more  than  40  i^ercent  of 
them  have  tuberculosis  because  of  mal- 
nutrition. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  reasonable 
Member  of  this  Congress  would  want 
their  State  or  my  State  or  any  other 
State  to  assume  this  responsibility  which 
is  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, not  only  by  treaty  but  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Government  drove  those 
people  off  good  land  and  put  them  on 
land  which  is  worthless.  I  understand, 
also,  that  many  of  the  Indians  in  my 
State  came  from  your  respective  States. 
They  were  driven  to  the  far  West  because 
that  was  the  last  frontier  ip  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  just  as  anxious 
as  you  and  everyone  else  that  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  these  people  shall  be 
raised  up  to  a  reasonable  level,  so  that 
they  can  live  like  the  other  citizens  in  my 
State,  so  that  we  may  be  proud  of  them 
and  that  they  will  have  all  of  the  prerog- 
atives and  also  some  of  the  prosperity 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Murdock] 
in  order  to  keep  the  Record  clear,  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Indians  who  vote 
in  his  State.  He  said  that  the  Indians 
off  the  reservation  vote. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Yes.  Those  living 
off  the  reservation  may  vote.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  about  that. 
The  gentleman  beside  me  here  a  mo- 
ment ago  asked :  "Are  Indians  permitted 
to  go  off  the  reservation  to  work?"  I 
explained  that  many  Navajo  Indians  do 
live  in  towns  off  the  reservation  and  do 
work,  and  during  the  war  they  worked 
extensively.  The  Indians  who  live  at 
Phoenix  or  Tucson  or  Tempe,  my  town, 
wherever  they  might  happen  to  live  in 
Arizona  off  the  reservation,  may  register 
and  vote. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  how 
about  those  who  live  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  On  the  reservations 
they  are  wards  of  the  Government  and 
are  not  voters  now  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  they 
are  counted  for  congressional  apportion- 
ments today. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Yes.  They  were  so 
counted  in  the  last  decennial  census.  I 
want  to  recognize  the  good  work  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  did  in 
1939-40  to  bring  that  about. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My  feel- 
ing, of  course,  is  that  since  the  States 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  gained  addi- 
tional representatives  by  the  counting  of 
those  Indians,  that  they  ought  to  extend 
to  the  Indians  the  courtesy  to  vote 
whether  they  live  on  the  reservation  or 
not,  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HARLESS ]  has  instituted  some  ac- 
tion to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  vote, 
I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Certainly,  in  all  Justice,  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  should  do  their 


proper  share  In  taking  care  of  these 
needy  people.  The  Sioux  Indians,  too, 
had  a  treaty  which  provided  that  their 
needy  would  be  taken  care  of  as  long  as 
they  are  in  need,  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  cited  that  pledge  as  the 
compensation  for  taking  of  their  lands. 
Yet.  in  spite  of  that,  when  social  security 
came  along,  they  came  under  social  se- 
curity in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and 
we  were  told  that  if  we  did  not  provide 
for  them  the  State  would  not  get  social 
security.  On  top  of  that,  liens  are  taken 
upon  their  land  to  collect  it  back  when 
they  died.  I,  personally,  do  not  believe 
In  that,  because  I  think  under  the  treaty 
they  were  entitled  to  receive  aid  for  the 
needy.  And  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
so  but  still  liens  are  filed  against  their 
land  the  same  as  against  the  white  man's 
land.  But,  Indians  have  voted  in  South 
Dakota  since  the  Citizenship  Act  was 
passed  back  In  1924,  and  I  think  they 
should  vote  in  the  gentleman's  own  State. 
I  think  that  the  situation  here  would  be 
helped  if  we  do  not  go  too  far  until  you 
get  that  problem  worked  out. 

The  point  I  sought  to  make  was  that 
the  money  provided  would  take  care  of 
the  emergency  situation,  and  provide 
some  funds,  which  along  with  what  they 
are  already  getting  and  the  surplus  com- 
modities would  take  care  of  them  until 
the  gentlemen  could  get  that  social-se- 
curity problem  worked  out. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  I  teke  it  from  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  that  he 
thinks  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HARLESS  1  and  I,  ought  not  to  be  In  Con- 
gress. Let  me  remind  the  gentleman 
that  when  the  Constitution  was  first 
adopted,  they  counted  In  the  slaves  to 
determine  the  proiwrtion,  and  they  did 
not  vote.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  question,  as  you  will  find  if  you  read 
Madison's  papers  in  the  Federalist. 
There  is  a  good  distinction  there  made 
about  that. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  is  helping 
his  argument  too  much  in  speaking  about 
slaves. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I^hink 
the  gentleman  did  a  fine  piece  of  work  in 
1939  and  1940  in  getting  the  Indians 
counted  as  a  basis  of  representation,  be- 
cause they  should  be  thus  counted,  for 
we  were  counting  the  inmates  of  the 
State  prisons  and  other  persons  not  citi- 
zens, and  we  were  counting  children  un- 
der 21  years  of  age  as  a  basis  of  repre- 
sentation In  this  body. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  promise  us  to  do  his 
best  to  see  that  the  Indians  do  get  the 
vote  and  that  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration in  his  state  provides  for  the 
Indians  coming  under  it.  If  they  voted 
today,  I  will  venture  the  guess  that  the 
State  would  do  something  to  meet  its 
share  of  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  MURDOCK..  Let  me  remind  the 
gentleman,  to  please  keep  in  mind  that 
one-tenth  of  the  population  in  Arizona 
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pretty 
lemen 


_  of  Indians.  They  have  gone 
^  for  years  without  schools.  Six- 
teen thousand  Navajo  children  of  school 
age  have  no  school  to  go  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,    (hie  to 
eight  of  the  population  In  my  disti  ct  are 
Indians,  to.  so  the  proportion  rtms 
lilfh. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Some  genii 
who  think  of  Indians  may  be  thlnl  Ing  of 
some  who  are  one-sixteenth  oi  one- 
thirty  second  Indians.  They  an  i  full- 
blooded  Indians  in  my  SUte.  but  they 
have  not  even  been  brought  up  to  the 
stage  of  citizenship  in  educat  on  or 
health  standards  while  they  are  wjirds  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BrUAU  or  RacuAMA-noit 
szmaAL  rvKO,  consiiuciion 

Constructkm:  For  additional 
eootlnaatkm  of  comtructinn  of  the 
lag  pro)erts.  to  remain  available 
pandad.  and  to  ba  •ub)ect  to  such 
tloos  and  matrletioaa  aa  may  be 
to  approprtottotu  for  mch  purpoees 
Interior  Department  Apprcpiiation 
or  other  law.  as  follows: 

Davis  Dam  project.  Arlzona-Nevafa.  |2, 
SOC  000. 

Oolorado-Blg  'Hnaiiparip  project 
I4.lfl0.000. 

-  C— Hal   VaUey  pro)act.   CallfomUi 
toriMtH.  aJjmjOO:  Irrigation  lacUitiM. 
nijOOO;  power  fadUtlea,  Shasta  po 
•700000.    Kesvick    Dam.    fUS.OOO. 
power  plant.  a514.800:   in  aU.  Sll 

Oottifflbta  Baaln  project.  Waahlngtc^ 
8M.000. 


amoi  nts 


for 
foilow- 
tll  ex- 

Umtu- 

apfUlcabla 

in  the 

.  IMS. 


tin 


A<  t 


O  ilorado. 


Jotat 

$8.- 

plant. 

eswlck 

000. 

.  $13.- 
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Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington 


C3>ainnan.  I  ask  unanimous  con«nt  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORO 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  odJecUon 
to  the  reque^  of  the  gentlema^  Xrom 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washlngtoil.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  should 
be  conunended  for  its  approval  of  the 
Item  in  the  sum  of  $13,584,000  or  the 
Columbia  Basin  project.  During  be  re- 
cess the  Interior  Appropriation  8i  ibcom- 
mlttee  had  an  opportunity  to  s«  this 
great  project  in  the  State  of  Wishing 
too.  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  realize  the  importance  of  this 
project  and  the  urgency  of  its  earl  r  com- 
pletion. Without  these  supple  nental 
funds  much  of  the  construction  h  ork  In 
the  tMisin  would  soon  come  to  :\n  ab 
nipt  end.  This  would  have  prove<  costly 
to  the  Government.  The  action  of  the 
House  today  should  go  a  Ion?  ray  in 
insuring  the  orderly  completion  pf  this 
work. 

Mr.  ROB8ION.  Mr.  ChairmanL  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  ipy  re- 
marks In  the  Ricoas  at  this  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  oblection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaq  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROB8ION.  Mr.  Chairmah.  the 
House  has  had  under  coosiderat  an  for 
the  last  day  or  two  supplemenUl  ap- 
propriation bill  H.  R.  4748  whi:h  in- 
cludes an  item  of  more  than  fi^^  hun- 
dred million  to  be  ttirned  over  to  the 
President  as  a  blank  check  ani  1  with 
which  he  is  to  buy  food,  mostly  grain, 
fertilizer,    petroleum,    coal,    and    some 


Mr. 


other  commodities  and  he  or  the  person 
or  agency  selected  by  him  will  turn  over 
this  food  and  other  commodities  free 
to  the  Governments  of  Italy.  France, 
and  Austria  and  the  officials  of  these 
governments  have  the  right  to  sell  this 
food  and  commodities  to  the  people  of 
Italy.  Prance,  and  Austria.  I 

Many  Americans  believe  that  we  are 
turning  over  this  food  and  other  com- 
modities free  to  the  needy  people  of 
Prance.  Italy,  and  Austria.  This  is  not 
the  fact.  We  do  not  dispense  this  food 
and  other  commodities.  This  is  done 
by  the  officials  of  these  governments  and 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  sell  this  food 
and  other  commodities  to  their  people 
and  it  is  admitted  that  at  least  75  or  80 
percent  of  the  food  and  other  commod- 
Itiea  will  likely  be  sold  by  these  govam- 
ments  and  the  money  collected  by  the 
officials  of  these  governments.  Por  in- 
stance, the  plan  is  to  send  to  them  ap- 
proximately 550.000.C00  bushels  of  grain. 
mostly  wheat.  We  turn  this  wheat  over 
free  to  the  officials  of  these  three  gov- 
ernments. They  sell  the  wheat  and  other 
grains  to  the  millers  who  then  sell  the 
flour  to  the  bakers.  The  bakers  then 
sell  the  bread  to  the  people.  Perhaps 
not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  needy 
people  will  get  free  bread  and  other  free 
commodities. 

In  each  one  of  these  countries  they 
have  quite  a  number  of  political  parties 
and  they  have  hot  poUtical  contests.  No 
one  knows  how  much  of  this  bounty  of 
the  American  taxpayers  will  be  used  for 
pohtical  purposes  to  keep  one  party  in 
power  and  fight  other  political  parties. 
They  change  rulers  in  Italy  and  Prance 
often.  In  our  own  country  and  under  the 
otKervation  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  we  were  unable  to  prevent 
the  WPA  funds  being  used  on  a  large 
scale  for  political  purposes.  Further- 
more, a  lot  of  the  relief  we  have  given  to 
Europe  under  UNRRA  and  other  Ameri- 
can relief  agencies  has  gone  into  the 
black  markets,  wasted,  or  l)adly  man- 
aged. 

Our  Nation  is  known  throughout  the 
world  for  its  generosity.  In  fact,  in  re- 
cent years  many  leading  statesmen  and 
leading  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  said  that  our  country  has  been  the 
most  generous  nation  of  any  nation  in 
the  world's  history.  It  is  quite  a  thrill 
to  you  and  me  and  to  the  average  citi- 
zen to  act  as  Santa  Claus.  We  must  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  we  are  not  giving 
away  the  money,  food,  fertilizer,  petro- 
leum, and  coal  belonging  to  the  Members 
of  Congress.  These  belong  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  must  be  paid  for  with 
the  sweat  and  the  taxes  of  the  American 
people.  The  question  arises,  can  we  con- 
tinue to  meet  these  unusual  demands  on 
the  financial  and  commodity  resources  of 
our  Nation  without  bringing  disaster  on 
our  own  coimtry  and  entailing  great  sac- 
rifice and  suffering  on  tens  of  millions  of 
good  American  citizens?  Will  these  evi- 
dences of  our  bounty  reach  the  needy 
people  of  those  countries?  Will  they  stop 
war  and  bring  peace?  We  can  only  Judge 
the  future  by  the  past. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Nation  has 
already  been  overgenerous  to  these  and 
other  countries  of  the  world  and  the  con- 
tinued drain  upon  the  resources  of  our 


coimtry  will  be  unjust  to  the  American 
people  and  this  food  will  not  be  handled 
in  such  a  way  that  will  really  benefit 
those  who  need  most  our  bounty  in 
Prance,  Italy,  and  Austria. 

AMAZING   RECORD  OF  GrNKROSTTT 

Austria  opposed  our  country  in  World 
War  I.  Our  country  sacrificed  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  to  save  Italy.  Prance, 
and  other  European  countries  in  World 
War  I.  We  loaned  to  them  billions  of 
dollars,  which  they  promised  to  repay, 
but  all  of  those  countries,  except  little 
Finland,  repudiated  these  Just  debts,  and 
while  they  were  prosperous  after  the  war 
they  created  larger  armies  and  navies 
and  played  world-power  politics,  which 
in  the  end  brought  us  to  World  War  n. 
Most  of  the  speakers  on  this  bill  express 
great  concern  for  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  Italy.  Prance,  and  Austria.  There 
has  not  been  enough  said  about  the  sac- 
rifices made  by  the  American  people  in 
World  War  n  and  the  attitude  of  »>oth 
Italy  and  Prance  toward  us  and  our 
allies  in  that  war. 

The  officials  and  people  of  Italy  urged 
that  their  nation  go  into  the  war  with 
Hitler.  Prance,  after  a  brief  stru{;gle. 
surrendered,  and  a  government  wa.^  set 
up  in  Prance  under  Petaln  and  Laval 
which  cooperated  in  the  war  with  Hitler 
and  his  allies.  It  must  be  admitted  Jiat 
this  record  cannot  appeal  strongly  to  the 
American  people.  Our  Nation  gave  the 
lives  of  approximately  350.000  American 
boys,  a  million  others  returned  home 
broken  in  health  and  body.  We  s'pent 
$350,000,000,000  in  the  war.  Many  of 
our  boys  lost  their  lives  or  were  wounded 
fighting  Italians  and  Frenchmen.  We 
gave  the  countries  of  Eiu'ope  in  lind- 
lease  $60,000,000,000.  In  addition  to  all 
of  that,  we  have  given  them  in  cash, 
credits,  and  goods  more  than  twenty- 
four  blUion  since  the  shooting  war 
ended.  The  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army, 
and  hundreds  of  other  churches  and 
charitable  institutions  have  contributed 
more  than  two  billion  in  cash,  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities.  The 
American  people  recently  contributed 
800  railroad  cars  of  food  and  supplies 
for  the  people  of  Europe. 

Prance  and  Italy  each  have  received 
from  our  Government  since  the  shotting 
war  closed  approximately  two  billion  in 
cash,  credits,  and  good,  and  little  Austria 
has  received  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  million,  yet  they  say  they  are  worse 
off  than  when  the  shooting  war  ended. 
Now  they  say  if  we  contribute  about 
$600,000,000  of  supplies  and  credits  to 
these  three  nations  free,  that  it  will 
likely  bring  peace  and  end  wars.  We 
have  contributed  altogether  over  four 
himdred  billion,  and  this  has  not  accom- 
plished that  noble  purpose.  How  long 
will  the  American  people  continue  to  be 
misled? 

OBJVCnONS   TO   A   WOtLO-WIDK   WPA 

My  main  objections  to  this  bill  are 
that: 

First.  We  are  setting  out  on  a  new 
world-wide  WPA  that  if  followed  through 
will  result  in  disaster,  financial  and  eco- 
nomic, to  our  country. 

Second.  It  win  further  strip  this 
country  of  its  resources,  bring  want  and 
misery  to  tens  of  millions  of  American 
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citizens,   Including   our   defenders   and 
their  dependents. 

Third.  It  will  Increase  prices,  lowei;' 
our  standard  of  living  and  accentuate 
the  spiral  of  inflation  and  likely  result 
in  uncontrolled  inflation. 

Fourth.  Similar  demands  for  aid  will 
be  made  by  the  other  13  western  powers 
of  Europe  also  by  China.  India,  and  many 
other  nations.  Even  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Great  Britain,  which  have  received  large 
bounties  from  our  hands  recently,  are 
planning  to  make  new  demands  for  aid, 
and  over  and  above  this,  an  Insistent 
demand  is  being  made  by  President  Tru- 
man for  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  so- 
called  Marshall  plan,  starting  with  ap- 
proximately 17  billions.  General  Wed- 
emeyer  appeared  before  a  House  com- 
mittee the  other  day  and  Insisted  on 
the  Marshall  plan  for  China  and  for 
every  other  country  of  the  world.  If 
we  denv  the  demands  of  any  one  or  more 
of  these  nations,  we  incur  their  hostility 
and  enmity.  If  we  grant  their  WPA 
demands  and,  later  on,  attempt  to  cut 
them  off,  we  shall  Incur  the  same  type 
of  hostility  from  those  who  are  cut  off. 
These  many  demands  will  reach  more 
than  $50.000  000,000.  They  will  de- 
mand that  these  bounties  be  given  to 
them  In  cash,  in  food,  feed,  petroleum, 
fertilizer,  machinery,  and  other  supplies 
and  further  Intensify  the  scarcity  in  this 
country.  Of  course,  we  will  have  to  sell 
bonds  and  borrow  the  money  and  con- 
tinue to  take  away  from  the  American 
people  In  taxes  approximately  $45,000,- 
000,000  a  year. 

Fifth.  All  of  these  demands  will  In- 
crease the  money  supply  that  we  will 
turn  out  by  our  printing  presses  and  this 
Increased  supply  of  money  will  increase 
the  unusual  and  extraordinary  demand 
for  our  food  and  other  commodities  and, 
of  course,  that  means  a  rising  spiral  of 
Inflation  and  an  increase  in  prices  to  the 
American  people.  This  will  further  dis- 
turb the  financial  and  economic  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation. 

Sixth.  France  and  Italy,  and  perhaps, 
Austria,  have  not  made  a  full  disclosure 
of  their  resources.  Italy  claimed  that 
she  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  wheat 
and  other  grains  to  meet  her  needs.  A 
later  investigation  disclosed  that  she  had 
understated  her  own  supply  by  a  million 
metric  tons,  or  37,000.000  bushels.  She 
was  not  playing  fair  with  this  country. 
The  Italian  people  have  failed  and  re- 
fused to  stabilize  their  currency.  They 
simply  pirint  more  and  more  paper 
money— the  very  thing  we  are  doing,  and 
the  ItaUan  farmers  wanted  and  still 
want  American  dollars  for  their  wheat. 

French  farmers  produced  plenty  of 
wheat  to  meet  their  needs  but  they  have 
been  feeding  their  wheat  to  their  live- 
stock and  then  they  turned  their  live- 
stock into  the  black  market.  The  Presi- 
dent of  France  stated  recently  that 
French  farmers  had  more  livestock  on 
their  farms  than  they  had  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II.  Our  American 
farmers  have  been  urged  not  to  feed 
wheat  to  their  livestock  and  poultry  and 
our  Government  must  give  it  to  France, 
Austria,  and  Italy. 

It  Is  generally  understood  that  wealthy 
French  citizens  have  $2,000,000,000,  or 
more,  of  gold  and  valuable  securities  se- 


creted In  American  banks.  In  this  way, 
the  wealthy  people  of  France  have  es- 
caped taxes  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
needy  people  of  their  own  country.  We 
should  require  these  countries  to  use 
their  own  resources  before  American  tax- 
payers are  called  upon  to  take  care  of 
their  needy. 

Seventh.  The  French  and  Italian  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  record,  have  not 
been  doing  their  share  in  taking  care,  of 
their  own  needy  people.  They  have  been 
engaging  In  strikes  and  stoppages  of 
work.  They  quit  work  before  noon  on 
Saturday  and  return  to  their  jobs  on  the 
following  Tuesday.  In  many  places  in 
France,  as  well  as  In  Italy,  they  have  the 
6-hour  day  and  the  5-day  week.  We 
placed  them  in  control  of  the  !?reat  coal 
and  iron  district  formerly  owned  by  Ger- 
many, but  instead  of  going  ahead  and 
operating  the  mines  and  producing  coal 
for  themselves,  they  have  been  on  strike 
from  time  to  time,  and  this  bill  provides 
that  our  country  will  furnish  free  great 
quantities  of  coal  to  France  and  Italy. 

I  am  really  anxious  to  help  those  who 
help  themselves  "but  I  am  im willing  to 
bring  disaster  upon  my  country  and  our 
own  people  to  aid  those  who  will  not  aid 
themselves.  We  are  proposing  to  send 
fertilizer  to  these  countries.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  our  own  country  Is  20  per- 
cent short  of  fertilizer.  We  an;  also  pro- 
posing to  send  farm  machinery  and 
equipment.  Everybody  knows  how  short 
we  are  in  this  coimtry  of  farm  equip- 
ment and  we  are  short  of  petroleum,  es- 
pecially fuel  oil.  Some  sections  of  this 
country  are  threatened  with  disaster  be- 
cause of  their  shortage  of  petroleum  and 
If  we  continue  to  ship  our  oil  and  gas 
abroad,  we  will  again  return  to  oil  and 
gas  rationing  in  this  country. 

Eighth.  Included  in  the  claims  sub- 
mitted for  relief  for  the  needy  people  of 
Prance  and  Italy,  investigation  disclosed 
that  $88,000,000  was  to  be  used  for  the 
pa5'ment  of  debts  of  Italy  and  Prance  to 
Belgium,  Brazil,  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  a  cotton  loan,  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  diplomats,  pay  their  dues  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  which 
had  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  needy 
people — another  clear  case  of  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  the  American  people  and 
get  money  under  the  guise  of  relief  for 
starving  children.  So,  we  are  getting 
down  to  the  point  where  we  are  not  en- 
gaged in  relief  but  we  are  paying  the 
debts  of  other  nations.  I  think  I  have 
as  much  of  the  spirit  of  charity  as  the 
average  person  in  my  heart,  but  I  can- 
not, in  good  conscience,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances take  from  the  mouths  and 
the  backs  of  the  American  people,  the 
food  and  clothing  that  they  desperately 
need. 

wax  THX  AUE&ICAM  PEOPIX  8T7TTCRT 

I  am  sure  many  persons  must  have 
considered  the  suffering  and  sacrifices 
that  high  prices  have  brought  and  will 
continue  to  bring  to  tens  of  millions  of 
American  citizens.  The  matter  of  high 
prices  is  very  simple.  As  commodities 
become  more  scarce  and  demand  in- 
creases prices  will  go  up  and  up.  The 
only  real  solution  to  inflationary  high 
prices  is  plenty  and  plenty  can  only 
be  achieved  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  commodities,  the  Government  quit 


wasteful  spending,  and  bring  the 
amount  of  commodities  in  line  with  the 
amount  of  money  available.  We  would 
not  have  had  these  high  prices  but  for 
the  policies  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration In  taking  billions  of  dollars 
from  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  and 
going  into  the  markets  and  buying  up  the 
food  and  other  commodities  and  giving 
them  away  to  foreign  countries. 

In  1940  Congress  passed  an  act  giving 
the  President  the  power  to  regulate  ex- 
ports. The  President  has  had  the  power 
all  the  time  and  stiU  has  the  power  to 
prevent  any  export  of  food  and  other 
essential  scarce  commodities,  but  Instead 
of  exercising  that  power  in  the  Interest 
of  the  American  people  and  limiting  ex- 
ports he  has  from  time  to  time  spent 
biUions  of  dollars  in  buying  up  food  and 
other  essential  commodities  and  giving 
them  away  to  foreign  nations. 

We  increased  the  supply  of  paper 
money  in  this  country— purchasing 
power — but  at  the  same  time  we  cut 
down  the  supply  of  commodities.  Those 
receiving  these  high  prices  and  high 
wages  have  been  able  to  get  along  and 
the  country  apparently  is  prosperous,  but 
it  is  a  false  prosperity. 

Unless  we  quit  this  unwise  policy  and 
stabilize  prices  on  a  fair  level,  there  will 
be  a  general  demand  throughout  this 
Nation  for  a  big  increase  on  wages  and 
salaries,  and  if  these  demands  are  refused 
we  may  find  our  production  greatly  re- 
duced and  bring  a  lot  of  discord  in  our 
own  country. 

There  are  millions  of  people  who  must 
depend  upon  small  social-security  bene- 
fits, millions  of  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents are  receiving  small  or  no  pen- 
sions, and  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  disabled  persons  who  are  receiv- 
ing no  pensions  and  who  are  unable  to 
work.  There  are  needy  disabled  widows 
and  children  who  must  depend  upon  the 
small  pensions  they  receive,  and  this  is 
true  as  to  the  needy  blind,  and  there  are 
literally  millions  of  workers  who  are  re- 
ceiving very  small  wages,  and  there  are 
literally  millions  of  others  who  have  put 
aside  savings  and  war  bonds  and  have 
savings  accounts,  but  are  forced  to  use 
them  to  live.  Tens  of  thousands  of  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  who  are  75  or  80 
percent  disabled,  with  families,  but  can- 
not secure  any  pension,  and  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  veterans  of  World 
War  n  who  are  in  school  or  taking  train- 
ing under  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  These 
high  prices  will  force  many  of  these  vet- 
erans to  discontinue  their  training  unless 
they  are  given  aid. 

These  needy  people  cannot  pay  a  dol- 
lar a  pound  for  meat  and  a  dollar  a  dozen 
for  eggs,  and  comparable  prices  for  other 
necessities.  They  have  been  forced  to 
cash  their  bonds,  go  into  their  savings 
accounts  that  they  had  hoped  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  when  they  became 
old,  and  billions  of  dollars  of  savings  that 
had  been  put  away  to  buy  homes,  fur- 
nishings for  homes,  or  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college.  These  savings  have 
been  and  are  being  depleted  every  day, 
and  the  first  thing  we  know  we  will  have 
millions  of  people  in  this  country  de- 
pendent upon  charity.  These  high  prices 
have  cost  the  American  people  and  their 
savings  billions  of  dollars,  and  as  we 
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tD  strip  thit  euuulif  of  t  s  iBp» 
thtM  prteea  fo  op:  and  pure  \uixm 
pof««r  of  Xhttr  moDey  |om  down.  It  wlU 
mmn  trttter  hardships,  crcattr  niffer- 
itm  *nd  sacriflce  upon  these  mill  oru  of 
Americans.  Tbli  wmdRlon  in  thii  ooon- 
try  is  laacly  dw  to  ths  uzmlse  i  ottcl^s 
of  the  Rooeevvlt  and  Truman  A<  minis- 
tVAUons  Id  itrlpplnc  this  country  of  its 
nrec3slti«8  and  flTlnc  them  to  oreign 
countries.  He  should  cm  out  thesi  heavy 
exports  of  food,  feed  and  other  oor  imodl- 
ttcs  In  short  supply. 

I  think  It  would  be  very  unwise  15  well 
t0  tte  AmsflnD  people  x>  now 
•  wurtd  wMk  WPA  as  s  con- 
templated by  Ifr.  Truman  and  I  is  Ad- 
mtmstration.  Prices  must  come  down. 
mccs  are  bound  to  rise  and  the  threat 
of  uncontrolled  inflation  must  ii  crease 
so  kmf  as  this  administration  'ollows 
Its  preent  policy. 

I  heard  a  number  of  Members  speak, 
who  had  rlsited  Europe,  and  recil  e  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  but  I  do  not 
recall  any  one  of  them  stating  th  ;t  they 
had  seen  anyone  who  had  staikred  to 
&aXh  or  who  was  starring  to  d<  ath  In 
France.  Italy,  or  Austria,  or  an3  other 
of  the  unoccupied  countries.  We  1  earned 
a  few  days  ago  that  In  our  own  <  ountry 
about  one-half  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe  dies  before  they  are  5  yi  ars  of 
ate.  and  that  it  has  more  tubeiculoeis 
than  ahy  other  spot  in  the  United  States; 
that  more  than  100  have  actual  y  died 
of  starvation  or  malnutrition.  an<  I  there 
are  15.000  Indian  children  without  any 
school  facilities.  This  tribe  of  ndians 
was  placed  by  our  own  Oovemnent  on 
this  barren  reservation.  I  wond  ?r  if  It 
would  have  ever  been  heard  of  if  a  move- 
ment had  not  been  put  on  foot  0  give 
aid  to  Europe?  Who  can  estima  :e  how 
many  millions  of  needy  old  peop  e  died 
in  this  country  within  the  last  J  or  3 
]rears  because  of  malnutrition,  lick  of 
medical  care.  lack  of  shelter  and  proper 
clothing?  How  many  of  our  vtterans 
and  their  dependents  have  suffeied  be- 
cause of  lack  of  proper  food,  shell  sr,  and 
clothing?  Should  not  our  first  c  >ncem 
be  for  the  needy  people  and  the  needy 
veterans  of  our  owr  country?  Tl  icy  are 
not  responsible  for  these  high  prices. 
They  did  not  strip  our  country  of  \is 
nvplles  and  five  them  away  to  orelgn 
eeuntHes,  and  why  should  they  w  ntmue 
to  sxilTer  and  In  the  end  their  savings 
tftsappsar  and  be  thnist  \xpon  public 
charity? 

The  HcJy  Writ  declares.  "Tie  Ihi  t  pro- 
▼Ideth  not  for  his  own  hoateholl  hath 
denied  the  faith  and  Is  worse  tl  an  an 
Infidel."  Whatever  others  may  lay  or 
do.  I  feel  that  it  Is  my  duty  to  rro>'lde 
first  for  the  household  of  Amerlci. 

No  one  crav«s  world  peace 
worked  harder  according  to  his 
to  brine  about  world  peace  than 
Oo  the  other  hand  no  one  has  less 
communi'Mn  tlian  the  people  of 
trlct  and  myttclf.    We  do  not  havt 
Bunlsts  or  communism  In  the 
DIstrlet  of  Kentucky.    We  were 
these  gifts  to  Italy.  France,  and 
would  bring  about  world  peace 
off  communism.    These  countriei 
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diid  of  difference  between  socialism  and 
communism.  Both  of  these  art  against 
prlnm  enterprise  and  against  the  true 
American  way  of  life.  To  the  very  great 
grief  of  myself  and  the  American  people, 
nalther  World  War  I  nor  World  War  n 
brought  peace  and  we  appear  to  be  as 
far  from  peace  today  as  we  were  the  day 
shooting  ended  In  World  War  K. 

Joe  8ulin.  first  and  last,  has  secured 
about  $15,000,000,000  of  lend-lease  from 
our  country.  No  part  of  it  hasibeen  re- 
paid and  they  refuse  to  talk  aboM  repay- 
ing any  part  of  It.  The  American  armies 
reached  Berlin  before  the  Russian  armies 
and  were  about  to  enter  the  German 
capital,  but  Stalin  Insisted  that  the 
American  amieB  withdraw  and  permit 
the  Ra«slan  amies  to  enter  and  take 
possession  of  Berlin  and  the  Americans 
agreed.  This  was  a  bad  blunder  en  our 
part.  Stalin  has  never  relinquished  that 
control.  The  other  part  of  Germany  was 
divided  amonsr  the  French.  British,  and 
Americans.  Stalin  claims  under  an 
agreement  he  made  with  Roosevelt  and 
Tnunan  that  Russia  was  to  have  ten  bil- 
lions of  reparations  from  Germany. 
Stalin  has  taken  charge  of  all  the  fac- 
tories and  other  Industrial  plants  in  the 
Berlin  sector.  This  was  about  30  percent 
of  the  factories  and  industrial  plants. 
He  claimed  that  he  was  entitled  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  factories  and  industrial  plants 
In  the  sectors  held  by  France.  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  In  the  American 
zone  there  has  been  dismantled,  princi- 
pally at  the  expense  of  the  American 
Government,  more  than  600  of  these 
plants  or  factories,  and  they  have  been 
turned  over  to  Stalin.  Therefore.  Stalin 
Is  claiming  55  percent  of  ail  the  Industrial 
factories  and  plants  of  Germany  and 
they  are  being  sent  to  Ru:?sia. 

Of  course,  the  small  amount  we  are 
sending  now  to  Prance,  Italy,  and  Aus- 
tria Is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  what 
Stalin  Is  grabbing  up  in  Germany  and  we 
are  helping  him  to  do  it  and  still  we  say 
we  are  sending  a  small  amount  of  this 
food  and  other  supplies  to  help  prevent 
communism  in  France,  Italy,  and  Aus- 
tria. Many  Members  of  Consress  and 
the  other  American  citizens  have  de- 
manded that  this  be  stopped  but  the 
administration  does  not  stop  It.  This  is, 
of  course.  In  addition  to  the  lend-lease 
that  has  been  flowing  Into  Rus.Ma  for 
many  yean  and  sUll  conUnues  to  this 
day.  These  Include  more  than  100  rail- 
road locomotives,  great  numbeni  of  rail- 
road cars,  steel,  farm  machinery,  and 
other  essential  and  scarce  commodities  In 
this  country.  It  is  unthinkable,  yet  it  is 
a  fact.  Why  ship  these  supplies  to 
France.  Italy,  and  Austria  to  check  com- 
munism when  we  are  sending  this  very 
essential  and  necessary  machinery, 
equipment,  and  supplies  in  short  supply 
in  this  country  to  Russia?  Are  we  try- 
ing to  duplicate  what  was  done  before 
World  War  n  sUrted?  We  shipped 
great  quantities  of  scrap  U^n.  steel,  gas. 
oil.  and  other  war  supplies  to  Japan  and 
then  loaned  to  China  a  few  million  dol- 
lars and  when  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan  was  in  progress. 

I  am  one  of  many  Americans  who  have 
insisted  for  months  that  this  adminis- 
tration quit  shipping  our  machinery. 
railroad  equipment,  and  other  supplies 


to  Russia.  We  canceled  our  debt  with 
Great  Britain  of  World  Wars  I  and  n. 
amounting  to  more  than  $40,000,000,000. 
We  let  her  have  $6,000,000,000  of  surplus 
war  materials  and  supplies,  and  then  we 
loaned  her  $3,750,000,000  In  cash  In  the 
hope  that  she  would  avoid  socialism  and 
communism.  Of  course,  she  will  not  re- 
pay any  part  of  ttaH  money.  I  did  not 
vote  for  it.  She  has  wasted  our  cash  and 
supplies  in  establishing  a  socialistic  gov- 
ernment in  Great  Britain.  They  are 
against  private  enterprise.  They  believe 
in  government  ownership  and  have 
taken  over  the  railroads,  mines,  and  oth- 
er private  property,  and  they  have  fritted 
away  our  taxpayers'  money  in  this  so- 
cialistic experiment.  Their  ofiBcIals  and 
leaders  denounce  our  private  enterprise 
and  our  American  way  of  life.  It  is  my 
observation  that  no  country  can  be  saved 
whore  Its  people  are  not  willing  to  save 
themselves,  and  I  shall  not  vote  finances 
taken  out  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
poclcets  to  do  so. 

Britain.  France.  Italy,  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  will  have  the  kind  of 
government  that  their  people  want.  We 
can  destroy  the  credit  and  resources  of 
our  country  and  go  into  bankruptcy  in 
trying  to  run  the  governments  of  Europe 
and  in  the  end  they  will  not  be  saved  un- 
less they  are  willing  to  work,  produce, 
sacrifice,  and  save  themselves.  At  least 
we  cannot  afford  to  destroy  this  great 
Nation  and  its  Government  and  bring 
our  people  to  want  and  misery  to  save 
any  other  country  on  the  earth.  We 
have  helped  them  and  will  continue  to 
help  them  in  such  reasonable  way  as  we 
can,  provided  they  will  help  themselves. 
We  must  constantly  keep  In  mind  that 
our  people  have  the  greatest  debt  and 
we  are  paying  the  highest  per  capita 
taxes  of  the  people  of  any  country  In  the 
world. 

nntops  usiNo  cbain  to  makx  uQvom 
Another  Important  matter  developed 
in  considering  this  claim  for  relief  and 
it  has  been  carried  In  the  press.  There 
was  a  great  demand  some  months  ago  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  that  in 
view  of  the  shortage  of  wheat  and  other 
grains,  the  distillers  and  brewers  should 
close  down  their  plants  and  In  that  way 
save  grain.  They  did  close  down  their 
plants  but  Information  leaked  out  that 
wheat,  com.  and  other  grains  were  being 
used  In  Europe  to  manufacture  Intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

Fifty  percent  of  our  whiskies  are  made 
In  Canada.  The  dlsUllers  and  brewers 
of  Europe  and  Canada  promptly  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  holiday  declared  by 
American  distillers  and  brewers,  and,  of 
course,  shipped  great  quantities  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  the  United  States 
and  for  which  they  received  fancy  prices. 
If  there  is  such  a  shortage  of  grains  in 
Europe  that  we  must  deplete  our  grain 
supply  and  greatly  Increase  the  price  of 
bread  and  feed  and  send  550,000,000 
bushels  of  grains  to  Europe  under  the 
guise  that  we  are  to  feed  hungry  people. 
It  does  not  set  well  with  me  and  the  av- 
erage American  to  know  that  they  are 
using  their  grains  over  in  Europe  to  man- 
ufacture Intoxicating  liquors  and  then  to 
send  these  liquors  toto  our  own  country. 
May  we  suggest  Europe  give  her  hungry 
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people  bread  instead  of  liquor,.  Canada. 
Instead  of  sending  her  grain  free  to  Eu- 
rope, takes  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  provides  us  with  about  SO  percent  of 
the  liquor  consumed  in  our  country  at  a 
very  low  tariff.  This  is  In  line  with  the 
37,000,000  bushels  that  the  Italians  failed 
to  disclose  and  in  line  with  the  French 
farmers  who  are  feeding  their  wheat  to 
their  livestock,  and  neither  country  mak- 
ing available  their  wheat  for  their  needy 
people.  With  the  Information  that  I 
have  set  forth,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
consistently  support  this  bill. 

Mr,  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation,  sup- 
plemental or  deficiency,  whatever  you 
care  to  call  it,  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  these  four  projects 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  bill  have 
been  carried  on  at  a  rate  faster  than 
was  anticipated  originally  when  Con- 
gress made  the  appropriation  last  year. 
The  facts  are,  of  course,  that  the  ap- 
propriations were  reduced  considerably 
on  these  four  projects  as  well  as  on  a 
number  of  other  projects,  but  with  the 
exception  of  these  four  projects,  we  are 
Informed  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau  of- 
ficials, in  most  cases,  at  least,  the  appro- 
priations we  made  are  sufBcient  to  carry 
on  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year.  There  may  be  an  exception  or 
two  such  as  the  Anderson  Ranch  proj- 
ect In  southern  Idaho. 
I  will  take  these  projects  up  In  order: 
On  page  9  of  the  committee  report, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  you  will  see 
that  we  have  recommended  for  the  Davis 
Dam  project  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $2,800,000,  which  Is  the  amoimt 
requssted  by  the  Budget  estimate.  That 
amount  Is  necessary,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to  carry  on  the 
construction  of  the  Davis  Dam,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  the  dam, 
the  under  strata,  was  discovered  to  be 
full  of  cracks  and  fissures,  to  the  extent 
that  they  had  to  spend  $5,000,000  to  fill 
those  fissures  by  grouting.  So  it  Is  nec- 
essary In  order  to  carry  on  that  work  to 
appropriate  this  money  at  this  time. 

I  might  say  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Davis  Dam  Is  to  Uve  up  to  the  treaty 
we  have  with  Mexico.  There  Is  no  Irri- 
tation Involved.  There  is  hydroelectric 
power,  and.  of  coui*se,  some  of  that  pow- 
er will  be  used  to  piunp  water  onto  cer- 
tain lands  from  other  projects. 

The  work  on  the  Colorado-Big  Thomp- 
•on  project  has  gone  on  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  tliey  had  expected.  Of  course, 
they  have  had  unusually  good  weather 
and  a  late  fall.  ThL«5  project  is  under 
construction  now.  The  main  part  of  It 
was  a  tunnel  which  was  dug  under  a 
mountain,  13  miles  long,  to  take  water 
from  the  west  side,  where  there  was  a 
plentiful  supply,  over  to  the  east  sids,  and 
to  apply  that  water  to  a  rich  valley  there 
of  about  35,C00  acres,  for  a  supplemental 
supply  of  water.  Unless  this  $4,150,000 
Is  appropriated  now,  we  are  told,  the 
work  win  stop.  It  Is  a  very  Important 
project,  and,  I  think  a  very  worth-while 
one. 

The  next  Item  Is  the  Central  Valley 
project  of  California.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  requested  115,000,000  in  this 


deficiency  estimate.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  reduced  that  to  $10,700,000.  We 
had  quite  extended  hearings,  that  is.  we 
worked  2  days  on  this  budget  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night,  and  secured 
all  the  Information  we  could.  We  found 
out  what  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had 
requested  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  and 
their  Ju.-^tiflcations  for  their  request  of 
$15,000,000.  We  took  it  up  item  for  Item. 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  got  the  informa- 
tion to  a  much  better  extent  than  we 
ever  have  received  information  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  before.  Last  year 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  requested 
$49,000,000  for  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. That  was  reduced  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  $20,000,000.  When  Con- 
gress finally  got  through  appropriating 
and  through  conference  and  the  bill  be- 
came law,  we  gave  them  $9,141,288.  We 
were  told  at  the  outset  of  the  hearings 
last  year  or  this  spring  that  they  had  a 
carry-over  of  a  little  over  $17,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcm  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  We  discovered  later 
■that  they  had  a  carry-over  of  something 
like  $22,000,000.  Then  a  month  or  two 
ago  we  discovered  i-hey  had  a  carry-over 
of  nearly  $27,000,000,  and  perhaps  If  we 
look  again  they  might  have  a  carry-over 
of  $30,000,000  or  $35,000.000 — we  do  not 
know. 

We  had  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  be- 
fore the  Joint  Subcommittees  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  Interior  Department 
of  the  House  and  Senate  about  2  weeks 
ago  and  we  asked  them  why  they  did  not 
apportion  this  money  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  a  quarterly  basis  so  they 
would  not  run  out  of  money.  They  said, 
"Well,  we  could  only  do  a  half-baked 
Job.  We  tried  to  do  It,  but  could  not  get 
the  Information  and  know  just  what  the 
figures  were  from  the  department."  In 
other  words,  they  did  not  have  much"  to 
go  on,  so  they  said  that  they  could  only 
do  a  half-baked  job.  The  committee  in- 
creased the  amount  which  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  allowed  for  Central  Valley 
by  $705,000.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
had  cut  out  money  for  canal  work  on 
the  Delta-MendoU  Canal  and  the  Frlant- 
Kcrn  Canal.  The  construction  on  those 
two  canals  has  been  going  on  the  basis 
of  "giddup"  and  "whoa"  as  Mike  Straus 
said,  like  most  everything  else  in  the 
Bureau.  They  Just  have  not  been  get- 
ting the  Job  done.  Last  year  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Committee  and  this 
Congress  said.  "Get  busy  on  these  Irriga- 
tion projects  and  try  to  get  something 
done.  Try  to  get  some  water  on  the 
land  out  there."  The  Central  Valley 
program  has  been  going  on  for  10  years, 
yet  scarcely  a  drop  of  water  has  been  put 
on  a  single  speck  of  land.  So  we  took  out 
this  force-account  business,  where  they 
go  out  and  hire  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  and  run  the  Jobs  with  hired  help 
Instead  of  under  a  contract.  So  we  have 
In  effect  a  provision  that  no  more  force- 
account  work  shall  be  performed  unless 


In  an  emergency.  Consequently  those 
contractors  took  those  Jobs  and  went  to 
work  and  got  the  Job  done  In  about  half 
the  tJme  and  for  a  great  deal  less  money 
than  they  used  to  do  it  by  force  account. 
We  have  been  brought  to  this  condition 
where  the  money  has  run  out  because  of 
the  facts  as  I  have  stated  them.  We  feel 
that  It  Is  right  and  proper  that  the  canal 
works  should  go  on  so  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  accept  the  water  and  be  able 
to  get  that  water  on  the  land  by  the  time 
the  pumping  stations  and  the  rest  of  the 
facilities  are  ready. 

The  next  project  Is  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  in  Washington.  The  Reclama- 
tion Service  asked  for  $15,000,000.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  that  down  to 
$11,725,000,  and  we  raised  It  to  $13,584.- 
000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  We  increased  that  re- 
quest by  $1,859,000  for  this  very  good 
reason:  We  said  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, "Get  those  three  generators  in  at 
Grand  Coulee  and  get  them  going  so  that 
you  can  get  that  power  out  over  the 
line";  but  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut 
out  the  related  facilities  such  as  switch- 
boards, tailraces,  and  things  like  that, 
that  would  make  It  possible  to  get  that 
power  out  over  the  line  at  the  time  the 
generators  were  Installed. 

Mr.  Banks,  the  director,  the  man  who 
built  Grand  Coulee,  one  of  the  greatest 
engineers  that  ever  lived,  testified  that 
if  we  did  not  allow  this  additional  ap- 
propriation, those  generators  would  sit 
there  idle  for  6  months  and  that  each  of 
them  produced  $5,000  worth  of  power  per 
day.  three  of  them  $15,000  worth,  or  in 
6  months  it  would  amount  to  $2,730,000 
that  we  would  lose  In  revenue  If  we  did 
not  appropriate  the  amount  we  have 
appropriated  for  power  facilities. 

•That  Is  penny-wise  and  pound-fool- 
ish. It  Is  poor  business.  I  do  not  want 
to  spend  any  more  money  than  is  neces- 
sary, but  certainly  you  cannot  Justify 
that  kind  of  business.  You  cannot  Justify 
selling  an  automobile  or  a  truck  to  a 
man  that  he  needs  to  support  his  family 
if  you  cannot  give  him  wheels  for  that 
truck  until  6  months  after  the  truck  it 
delivered. 

•  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jsxsnti  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
If  we  cannot  come  to  some  agreement  to 
close  debate  on  this  matter. 

I  suggest  that  all  debate  close  in  15 
minutes. 

Mr,  NORRELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  would  like  to  have  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  TABER.  Well,  I  would  not  object, 
but  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  get 
through  here  sometime. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  We  would 
like  to  have  10  minutes  for  the  gentleman 
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from  Ohio  [Mr.  KntWAHJ.  a  meiqbe. 
the  committee. 

Mr.  TABER.  Then,  the  gen^eman 
had  better  take  It' now.  and  we  wi|l  cIos« 
debate  later. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  KxxwanI  Is  recQ  nixed. 


Mr. 


CANNON.    Mr.  Chairman, 

consent  that  the  gentleman 
for  10  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  ob 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemai 


There  wp.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.    Mr.  Chairman 
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with  what  the  gentleman  from  Tei  nessee 
{Mr.  JBifiaKOSj  said,  the  record:  show 
there  were  more  Indians  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Army  than  from  an  '  other 
race  in  the  United  State*;.  For  n(  i  other 
reason.  I  am  glad  that  wc  came  t  >  their 
rescue  today,  and  I  am  very  glad  t  hat  we 
are  going  to  ofTnr  relief  to  Europe  and 
to  America 

On  April  21  of  this  year  therf  came 
Into  the  House  what  Is  known  as  the 
Inltrtor  Department  appropriation  bill. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ashed  for 
$295,000,000  to  carry  on  the  work  of  rec- 
lamation, forrstation.  hospital  nation, 
■ad  everything  connected  with  U  at  De 
partment.  becau.se  every  dollar  :  n  that 
bill  was  to  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 
Thi.1  Hounc  cut  that  Budget  rvQue  t  from 
IMAOOOOOO  to  IIM.000.000.  Whatever 
the  rumntrDtAiurs.  comedlani.  ai  id  eol* 
MUUala  My  »Mul  Ooof  rcM.  I  ho  mi  they 
WVA  MVtr  MCUM  tiMia  of  txnn  ;  good 
IwlMMMn.  I  rtpMt,  I  hope  ihr  '  never 
•MMW  Vt  •!  MlM  •  IBOtf  bu/«lneiN  group 
•r  iQOd  bn/tumtmm,  btcauM  a(t(  r  hav- 
IM  out  tile  nudgot  Mllmate  6  months 
■••  from  I3M  000.000  to  IISKCO.OOO. 
btrt  we  arc  today  asking  for  more  money 
to  carry  on  the  projects  we  cut. 

Lni  u»  t(K)k  at  the  record  Tie  kids 
who  carried  the  guns  to  save  us  In  the 
last  war  are  the  young  men  wh  >  were 
working  on  these  project.^.  They  -lauled 
their  wives  and  families  there  an  1  lived 
In  trailers  and  work  camps,  worl  ing  to 
complete  these  projects.  What  do  we 
find?  We  find  here  the  week  before 
Christmas  they  are  all  out  of  jo  »  and 
that  there  are  no  funds  to  carry  on.  I 
doubt  if  In  the  history  of  this  <ir  any 
Congress  there  was  ever  a  greatei  blun- 
der than  the  one  made  6  mont  is  ago 
when  the  Interior  bill  was  cut  f  ron  $295.- 
000.000  down  to  $156,000,000  Whi  it  does 
that  do  to  the  contractors?  8<me  of 
those  contracts  were  let  as  long  as  I  years 
ago.  not  Just  now.  Millions  of  doU  xs  are 
tied  op  In  the  contractor's  mac  ilnery 
now  idle  on  those  Jobs.  He  has  go  ;  to  go 
out  now  and  try  to  find  a  new  f<  rce  to 
carry  on  the  work,  for  the  old  for  re.  the 
men  who  had  their  families  and  cl  ildren 
living  in  work  camps  and  tralles.  are 
scattered  to  the  four  winds.  Tte  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  Is  Increased  by  tJ  te  fact 
that  they  have  to  pay  rental  on  empty 
buildings  and  idle  equipment  lea^  by 
the  Oovemment. 

I  acaln  repeat  that  when  we  ibok  at 
this  project  we  find  that  the  def  dcncy 


turn  here  provided  is  equal  to  the  knoney 
the  Budget  Bureau  asked  for  orii  liully. 
X  think  It  Is  a  dlstrmee  that  we  c  at  the 
projects  tbe  way  wt  did  f or  we  tio  d  our- 


selves  here  6  months  later  asking  for 
that  money  to  carry  on  when  all  the 
projects  have  been  damaged  through  the 
running  out  of  funds  we  failed  to  sup- 
ply and  when  the  working  force  on 
those  projects  has  been  dispersed  and 
the  men  find  themselves  out  of  jobs  1 
week  before  Christmas. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  vl<:it  Yellow- 
stone Park  this  summer.  While  I  was 
there  seven  people  drowned.  I  finally 
sent  for  one  of  the  rangers  who  police 
the  park.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
assist  and  try  to  help  save  lives.  He 
said  "We  have  not  got  one  rowboat" 
and  that  In  a  park  that  taxpayers  pay 
$3  as  an  entrance  fee.  The  Park  Serv- 
ice appropriation  was  cut  to  pieces. 
Yellowstone  Park  is  75  years  old.  it  has 
been  under  Government  supervision  for 
75  years,  in  fact  its  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary was  celebrated  this  year.  Four- 
teen percent  of  all  the  people  who  visited 
Yellowstone  Park  during  these  75  years 
again  went  there  this  year,  yet  Congress 
cut  the  park  seirvice  appropriation  in 
half. 

Is  that  to  be  considered  good  business 
or  good  judgment? 

One  of  the  biggest  businesses  In  tills 
country  Is  oil.  a  business  in  whkh  many 
billions  of  dollars  are  Invested.  But 
when  we  came  here  and  asked  (or  a  few 
million  doUnm  to  drill  teit  welU  and  get 
Informatioi)  they  cut  It  down  to  $300,000. 
We  are  ptoduiinf  0,600.000  barrels  of 
oil  dally  in  ilu»  country,  but  we  are  oon- 
»umlni  S.700000  barrela.  Right  today 
In  AmerlcA  wa  are  800,000  barreU  shy  In 
our  production,  yrt  we  would  not  irtnt 
ft  few  doiian  tu  provide  for  nuipprr  wells 
to  produce  more  oU  which  woMld  then 
not  nocoealtftte  gas  rationing. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gtntloman 
from  Oreffon  (Mr.  STOcicMAif].  He 
wanted  to  make  a  20-percent  over-all  cut 
end  then  make  a  study  to  see  Ju&t  where 
the  cut  should  be  applied,  but  he  wu 
voted  down  and  the  cut  was  mu(^  deeper. 
When  the  year's  operations  are  ftU  added 
up  it  wUl  be  found  that  despite  the  heavy 
cuts  that  were  made  the  final  over-all 
saving  will  be  much  less  than  20  percent, 
and  that  with  all  this  disruption  I  have 
spoken  of. 

Members  of  the  Appropriations  and 
other  committees  have  visited  Alaska. 
Ihe  suffering  found  amongst  the  In- 
dians and  the  whites,  but  especially  the 
Lidians.  is  unbelievable.  It  aetms  that 
we  cut  appropriations  for  Alasln  and  we 
cut  appropriations  for  everything  In  this 
country  that  we  can  think  of.  but  we  do 
not  cut  a  dime  that  Is  to  go  to  any  for- 
eign country.  Instead  of  the  Interior 
bill  being  a  billion  dollars  this  year,  and 
Odd  knows  we  could  spend  ten  billions 
In  America  we  would  not  even  spend  the 
$295,000,000  that  was  asked  for  to  Im- 
prove  the  greatest  country  on  earth.  No; 
there  is  something  wrong.  When  we  stop 
and  think  what  we  did.  when  we  do  not 
go  over  our  country  and  find  out  more 
about  America*  what  is  going  on  In  it. 
we  are  making  a  big  mistake.  When 
the  Interior  appropriation  bill  again 
comes  to  tlic  floor  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  committee 
will  give  more  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  ot  the  Budget  Bureau 


and  ofBclaJs  of  the  Interior  Department, 
who  know  of  the  conditions  and  needs. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  paragraph  and  all  amendments 
thereto  clo3e  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  paragraph 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10 
minutes. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  HoLinELD  and 
Mr.  NoRRELL)  there  were— ayes  98,  noes 
46. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  ta 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman    from   California 

I  Mr.   HOLOTKLB). 
TH«    EZPtrSLlCANS    Bt^OrCTST    THmi    MAKBATS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  in  full  support  of  the  restored  funds 
in  this  section  of  the  bill. 

We  are  faced  today  with  a  remarkable 
spectacle.  The  Republican-controlled 
Appropriations  Comnruttee,  with  loud 
cries  of  "economy."  "eliminate  the 
bureaucrats,"  and  "save  the  American 
taxpayers,"  marched  up  the  hill  lait 
iiprlng  cutting  and  slashing  vital  western 
reclamation  projects,  One  haji  but  to 
look  ftt  the  RicoRo  of  the  debate  en 
April  24  and  25,  1047,  to  rtaliie  the 
ridiculuui  Npoclaclc*  which  is  now  pi'O- 
•ented.  Durlni  the  period  of  that  de- 
bate, we  find  that  a  few  members  of  the 
California  dolt'gatlon  opponod  the  drastic 
cuts  which  were  msde  on  the  projects 
within  our  8tato.  However,  the  Republi- 
can-controlled Houne  was  successful  m 
nUshlnii.  for  Initance,  the  $20,000,000 
Central  Valley  appropriation  to  $6,900,- 
000,  or  a  slash  of  65  percent. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  on  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  Instructions  no 
raise  this  amount  to  $13,100,000.  evei7 
Democrat  in  the  California  delegation 
voted  for  the  Increase.  Three  Republi- 
cans voted  with  the  8  Democrats.  The 
other  12  Republicans  voted  against  the 
motion  which  would  have  restored  thej» 
vitally  needed  reclamation  funds. 

During  the  debate  on  April  25  of  tha 
year.  I  made  this  statement: 

I  want  to  say  this  to  the  Republlcna 
Party  that  Is  crucifying  th«  reolanutlon 
projecu  la  the  17  WMt«rn  Statat:  !£:. 
Chairman,  in  November  IMd.  your  "man- 
data"  U  going  to  be  thowlng.  Do  not  look 
now.  but  your  "mandate"  is  gotag  to  t)e 
showing  when  you  go  into  thoae  weateti 
places  and  try  to  send  aomt  of  your  peop;* 
on  that  aide  back  here.  I  think  it  Is  mors 
imporunt  that  they  come  back,  as  well  as 
the  Damocrau  come  back  from  tha  Waal, 
than  to  have  theaa  redamaUon  projects  de« 
feared.  I  would  rather  have  reclamation 
and  all  of  the  Republican  Members  from 
Washington,  Oregon,  Califomla.  uuh,  an<l 
tha  other  Western  Mates  come  back,  thaxi 
to  see  your  KepvMlcaa  Members  tfefeate<l 
and  see  us  faU  to  get  redaoMllon. 

Now.  ladles  and  fentleraen  of  th<! 
House,  we  see  the  resulU  of  the  lack  ol* 
vision  on  the  part  of  the  RepubUcari 
leadenhip.    We  see  the  cuta  they  made 
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last  spring  restored.    Why  are  these  cuts         Mr.  JENSEN.   And  it  wiU  rush  the  pro-  The  Increases  in  the  budget  estimate 

restored?     Well.  In  the  first  place,  the  gram  by  possibly  1  year  in  getting  those  for  the  Columbia  Basin  project  as  rec- 

budget  as  presented  in  President  Tru-  veterans  on  that  land  that  they  want  so  ommended  by  the  committee  are  as  fol- 

man's  recommendation  was  based  on  the  badly.  lows: 

needs  of  the  people's  projects  in  the  area          Mr.  ANGELL.    That  is  true,  and  it  will  Additional  amounu  recommended  by 

affected.    The  amounts  involved  repre-  also  provide  these  additional  power  fa-  committee 

sented  the  minimum  needs  of  the  proj-  cilities  a  year  ahead  of  the  time  that  they  Joint  laciiiues:  Spiuway  bucket 

ects.    Time  and  evidence  have  justified  otherwise  would  have  been  completed.  repairs  -. -    aiao.ooo 

the  amounts  requested,  and  we  see  the          Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  full  accord  with  ^^r, Jht"*^'werhouae  and  taU- 

Republican   Party   marching   down   the  the  position  taken  by  my  colleague  from  nu*  ^                     - -     87*.  ooo 

hill  in  abject  defeat  before  the  strong  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensen]  that  it  is  good  judg-  Lef^  geiTerating' units  IIIIIIII         7.000 

and  factual  realities  of  the  situation.  ment  to  provide  now  for  speeding  up  Right  generating  units. 274.000 

Why  have  they  been  forced  to  repudi-  the  bringing  into  cultivation  the  tillable  Left  switchyards  and  equip- 

ate    their    former    position?    There    is  lands  under  the  Grand  Coulee  project.  ment —         a.  000 

only  one  answer.    Their  former  position  There  are  1,200,000  acres  in  this  project.  Right  switchyards  and  equip- 

became  untenable  in  view  of  the  facts  The  dam  and  the  pool  of  water  behind  tf^^^J  '  nVtr" 873.000 

which  have  developed  according  to  the  it  have  been  completed  for  a  number  of  "^^or^d  cSuieTpumping  plant.      270.000 

prediction    which    Members,    includmg  years  and  it  only  remains  to  provide  the  North  Dam.._...----1- 25.000 

myself,  made  at  that  time.  facilities  for  putting  the  water  on  the  Feeder  c&ntii".'SS.—'.V.SSSJi       85. 000 

I.  too,  realize  there  will  be  a  political  land  to  bring  into  cultivation  this  vast  Reservoir  rights-of-way 25.000 

campaign  next  year  and  I  hope  the  12  area  of  high  grade,  fertile  land,  which  Columbia    Basin     land-purchase 

Republicans  from  the  State  of  California  will  be  available  for  veterans.    We  know  program - sso.ooo 

who  voted  against  the  reclamation  needs  the  great  need,  not  only  in  our  own  .     -^ 

of  the  State  of  California  in  AprU.  will  country,  but  throughout  the  worid.  for  coiumw^  BMin  nro'i^^t'wMhtaBl  ^'^'"^ 

now  reverse  their  former  position  and  agricultural  food  products,  and  this  is  ^^^^  ®***°  P™^**^'  ^"^"^8 

vote   to   sustain   the   reinstatement   of  one  way  we  can  bring  early  relief  in  in-  RegvUar  appropriation.  1»48-$17. 600. 000 

these  funds.  creasing   the   available  supply.     It  has  unexpended  balance,  June  30. 

I  prophesy  that  the  people  In  Call-  been  estimated  that  the  speed-up  pro-  1947 •.878.274 

fornia  and  other  Western  States  will  vided  In  this  bill  for  this  reclamation  Supplemental    amount    con- 
realize   that   this   restoration    is   being  project  will  bring  into  cultivation  by  1952,  talned  in  bUl.  1948 ,-  18. 884,  OOP 

made  because  of  the  lack  of  vision  of  326.661.000  acres  with  reasonable  pros-  --h.m- 

the  Republican  leadership  and  with  an  pect  of  bringing  into  cultivaUon  in  1948  Totai   amount  avaiiawe. 

eye  to  political  expediency.     It  seems  some  63.000  acres,  as  compared  with  the  *^ '      ' 

that    the    Republican    Members    have      present  plan  of  6.500  acres.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  part  of  my  remarks 

heard  from  home.    I  compliment  them        xs  X  have  said.  I  am  deeply  Interested  I  Include  the  following  editorials  from 

on   their   attempt   today   to   readjust,     )„  iYi9  additional  generating  fftclUtlea  for  two  local  newspapers  in  my  district  which 

along  the  lines  of  Democratic  recom-      hydroelectric  power  in  the  Qrand  Coulee  dearly  show  the  urgent  need  for  addl- 

menditlona,  the  mnndate  they  claimed     ^^^j^  project  provided  by  apprcprlaUoni  tiontl  leneratlng  faoilltleii  in  the  North- 

thfy  htd  rfcolved  from  the  p«ople.           ^^  thli  bill.    Dr.  Paul  Raver,  Bonneville  west  and  particularly  in  the  Grand  Cou- 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  reeoi-     Admintstrttor,  recently   reported  that  1m  project  m  provided  by  thli  bill, 

niits  the  ipntltman  from  Arkantas  I  Mr.     ^^e  Northwtft  output  of  hydroelectric  |Prom  ths  PorUtnd  Oregonian  of  Hovembet 

NoRRgLLl,           ........            .     power  on  December  8.  1947.  wai  81,740.-  aa.  imt) 

Mr.    NORRELL    Mr.    Chairman.    X      qoq  kllowatt-houn  an  compared  with  alvminvn's  sMAaa  or  powa 

cannot  cover  the  lubject  in  a  minute     the  highest  wartime  peak  of  80.690.000  The  tight  power  situstion  in  the  Paciflo 

and  •  quarter.  10 1  yield  back  the  balanet     kilowatt-hours  and  that  the  Northwest  Northwest  has  resulted  in  renewed  eniiciam 

of  my  time.                                                    is   in    a   critical    power   shortage.    He  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminiitration  (or 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recof-      placed  as  a  coniiervative  need  3,200,000  selling  about  half  lu  output  to  aluminum 

nlses  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  IMr.     kilowatts  additional  capacity  by  1963.   A  pl«nu  »n  vanoouver,  Troutdait.  Spokane. 

AwokLil.                                                        new  peak  demand  for  power  In  that  area  *»«*  I'^f.T*-    lnt«reau  oppowd  to  more 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ^„  Recently  reached  when  82,303.000  JS  t'^h^ir?  wluw  li^tnougTS^^^^ 
happy  that  the  C^^T^''^'^^  J"  »«"  «^  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  were  pro-  {K^lSrnurc^u.^omri^errdTcon'Tin'i^^^ 
to  restore  some  of  these  funds  for  these  ^y^ed.  At  that  time  there  was  a  re-  xhu  page  cannot  go  aiortg  with  auch  a 
projects  In  the  West.  I  am  particularly  g^^yg  ^f  Q^^jy  jg  qoo  kilowatts  left  In  the  narrow,  regional  view.  Beneflu  to  the  North- 
Interested  in  the  Columbia  Basin  project.  ^^^^^  which  had  already  been  augmented  weet  from  the  new  light  meuia  industry  wUl 
and  I  want  to  compliment  the  Commit-  ^  -«  qqq  jtuowatts  received  from  Mon-  not  be  realized  fully  until  there  U  expanaion 
tee  on  its  fair  treatment  of  that  project,        '       '    r^^   demonstrates   the   critical  «'  fabricating  facuitlea.  but  the  aluminum 

particularly  the  gentleman  from  Iowa      'Suction  fRcinc  the  NorSwest  for  this  ^"^"'^^  ^  **•"  ^  •*•"•    ^"*'  proper  de- 

fM^    i»»i«»vi   whn  made  such  a  clear      s»t"*"°"  facing  the  Nortnwest  lor  inis  yeiopment  of  hydroelectric  capacltlee  there 

^^\-  "^  m!!  In  th«  fl^r  and  to  whom      essential    Ufeblood    of    industry.      The  ^1 1^  no  need  to  force  it  out.    There  U  also 

explanation  on  the  "oof  *2?«i?m!«H«        Aluminum  Co.  of  America  recently  au-  the  national  defense  to  be  considered, 

much  credit  is  due  for  tnis  recommenaa-      j^Qyi^gd    the    construction    of    a   large  stock  piling  of  aluminum  ingota,  which 

tlon.    The  fact  Is  that  we  are  now  In  the      ^m^^^num  fabricaUns  plant  on  the  west  represents  the  stock  piling  of  electricity,  long 

midst  of  a  dearth  of  hydroelectric  power                            miumbia  River  area   olans  *»"  '^^n  advocated  by  this  newspaper  as  a 

in  the  Northwest.    Unless  some  reUe   is      J^Ll^h  -fe  Sady  bemg^  p^^^^^^  ''•**"*^  ^'''^-    ^"»'"~'  ^"'^-  November 

ffranted  in  respect  to  power  we  are  go  ng      }SI.  ^"'<^'^  *^®  ,7,         ^       ^  Kl^uf      ^  L  reported  that  the  Army-Navy  Munitiona 

to  be  compleuS  without  energy    not     '^^  P'-oJecJ  wUl  require  an  additional  Bo.irdpians  to  abandon  it.  preference  for 

:?  ^  »«  ?orit  n«  Tip  ordlnarv  oMra-      allocation  of  electric  energy.    There  are  ,tock  piling  bauxite-untii  recently  advo- 

?  ««!  nf   JS?in?  industrv    but  ^ny      a  number  of  other  Industries  seeking  en-  cated  by  the  leading  aluminum  producer, 

tlons  of  existing  ^"^"^"^y'  °"J^°J*°y      trance  into  the  area  but  they  cannot  Aluminum  Company  of  America-and  to  be- 

other  industries  which  des  re  to  come      t»nce  "JJ^^r  ^lans  unUJ  th©^^  a  t^^  to  buy  and  store  surplus  aluminum  ingot 

Into  this  area  will  be  unable  to  obtain     K!I,  h  J!^^lu?tHr  JiSSr  wm  h^  avail  "  »«  »>«~»»««  available, 

power                                                            ^^^^  hydroelectric  power  wiU  be  avaU-  ^^^  ^^^  recently  quoted  from  a  report 

Mr  JENSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the      able  to  them.  by  xnsley   Coale.  published  by  the  Social 

aentleman  yield?                                                Th*  '^^  generating  capacity  of  the  science   Research    Council    and    Princeton 

Mr    ANnELT     1  am  Klad  to  yield  to      Grand    CouTee   Dam    should    be    made  university  Press,  which  foresaw  the  neeeartty 

thP  LentlemTTfrom  Iowa                            available  at  the  earliest  time  po;58lble  for   a   or   8   years'   supply   of    aluminum 

the  gentleman  ironi/o*"- ^,       ,          _       .«!*  th.  ««mni»tion  nf  thu  Hunerv  Horse  ingot  so  that  the  Nation  would  not  be  left 

Mr.  JENSEN.    This  additional  money      *J<*,2^,^J^S?n^ln»  ^Xrl  SJ7fS2J  SJenaele-  if  atomic  bomb,  knocked  out  the 

that  we  have  allowed  over  and  above  the     project  In  Montana.  McNary  and  roster  ^^      concentrated  industry. 

budget  estimate  Is  going  to  put  water     Creek  projects  in  Oregon  and  Washing-  ^  o^e  peak  year  of  demand  m  the  last 

on  land  that  the  veterans  have  first  pri-     ton  should  be  speeded  up  so  that  they  war  the  United  sutee  used  a.soo.ooo.ooo 

orltv  on-  is  that  not  true?                                  will  be  brought  into  production  as  soon  pound,  of  aluminum.    If  another  war  comas. 

Mi-.  ANOml   That  U  absolutely  tnii.      aa  practlcabla.  the  need  certainly  wUl  not  be  ism.    On  the 
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•Md  Mu  iM)«  Mn  rnArk*!  ail  it\9  pi)«  • 

Kfi  iMM  wnriNy  ih«  nmn*  of  »  |i 
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■ttA«ifnl  l<i  r•p^riM  iK*  u*wa  ttf 

Til*  AUifiiiitMMt  Oi  of  Am*ii('« 
In  MM  1(1  lu  V«nM»Mv*r    Wiuih  . 
Hih«r   fn»   in*   mnitufMiMf*   nf 
V«ii,  «lr«    and  alavivM  WftiMNllaAlitil 
II  II  MM  m%  ll«*  |W««f 

Til  tiMl,  in*  wiiHiNiNy  m*>iM  9 
or  Kw  w«M.  mtd  MMtva  u|i  tt*  mmi 
UtitfHaialy    If  II  tmn  mi  ih«  )t<i««i 

AimI  Itf  l*«ttl  UNI'*?  iMtfiMavilla  A 
litl    JiMl  Iwftif*  Ullttf  t>ff  fiir 

iMi  ItMlMI  UMI  III*  |W»«W>  Ml 

t9fH\h»Utm,  »»«»«  dvMMHil   I 
in*  M'lNiMviiia'artml  C)»H4Im  itwii 
I.MUANM  klliHOniM  •••my     At 
iMMIld  lit*  iMllMUi 
1.40UjIN»  bll<i«NIII*  ■  ITMM 

Willi*  (ba  tlAiMRanl  Imi'< 
tf4llwl  Iw  hiat,  AUmliilaHttMr 
iMVWmi    141   iMv«    roMMtfiMl    IM 
lOO.POW  wiiif*  Iill«fwai4*— If  Miiy 
Wtn  avAtUW*. 

Tbo  p(*v«r  BiMiyi.  pnvaw  or 
Ifeo  HUM  ptoMom      rtrti  It  WM 
IMiiMrioi  in  UM  tho  pow«r.    No« 
pwwvff  to  lUMp  up  with  iho 
To  our   woy   of   tliloiiing,   the 
lUiuiaa  tho  bwt  ol  all 
itiog  \h9  eoiMtfuotioa  of 
MMMMitton*!  ColumMo  lUvor 

tat  itA  vlMtrlo  •urrtoi 
tncj  bvfort  ita  fonorotort 
turn.  tv*n  If  net  »  tfay  la  ioat  In 
ADd  ttoo  dooMAd  (or  powar  that 
tlM  oMli^t  of  iho  wurWl  Uurt4< 
•lacuio  unite  ta  alao  a  algn  of 
of  tha  i>oalAo  Kortbwaat  In  lu 
of  gfvmih. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recof- 
9lm§  the  geoUenun  from  Wajihlngton 
(Ur.  HoiAji). 

Mr  HORAN  Mr.  Chalrma^.  we  of 
the  Went  Uke  lht>  thorough  ai»  ttnoere 
way  that  the  Subcommltt^  on  Interior 
ApproprlaUon.4  laxt  nummor  we  it  about 
the  buslnega  of  finding  out  tpe  fact* 
•bout  weatera  reclamation. 

Mr.  Chair mao.  X  am  asking  oHly  a  very 
brief  period  at  this  time  to  cal  the  at- 
tention to  the  Members  of  this  ody  to  a 
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paatty  of  ttoa  Onttad  tutaa  la  IJ  )0.000.000 
a  y«ar--«f  wiueli  «•  perreaf  la  la  tha 
Brthvaat 

TTm  lataal  agwi^ 
■avy  Munitioaa  Board  abow  tbat  ttf* 
atock  pil*  aov  M  lesi  tiMB  MJMjDC } 

It  la  •■  abgMdMr  ta  talk  of  •> 
laa  aaaiant  MorUiwaBt  ptaau  trvtn 
aral  affort  lo  kwIM  up  tha  «af  i 
TIM  tnita  la  tbal  alumiaui  eaaaind  today 
la  katpiag  paao  with  ahiaMraai  p^uduetion 
It   auiy   ba  aualaglayty 
0«>taniinaBt  to  dMest  a 
tianal  aliHaUiiiai 
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duoed  yeeterday,  House  Coocurital  Res 


olutlon  IM.  the  ahn  of  which  It  to  brtni 
lo  an  end,  onoe  and  (or  all,  the  kind  of 
dlfBotattict  we  have  been  experiencing 
with  regard  to  the  bookkeeping  lo  some 
of  our  major  VMeral  agendtt.  I  be- 
lieve It  will  be  helpful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  Chairman  Jnttsv,  in  the 
work  which  he  and  his  subcommittee  lo 
ftbly  began  last  summer. 

I  am  asking  my  coUeacues  tt  this  time 
to  adopt  a  policy  requiring  an  tudlt.  or 
|iay  out  test,  to  be  applied  annually  to 
rvery  project  of  a  public  works  nature 
which  has  been  authorttsd  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis.  By  the  adoption  of  such 
ft  pottey.  we  can  force  the  Federal  agen- 
tle.ii  concerned  to  keep  bbslneM-like 
books  which  will  stand  up  to  pubUe 
scrutiny.  Wo  shall  aim)  b«  able  to  de- 
termine each  year,  without  recourse  to 
Inveatlgationa  or  partisan  wrangling, 
whether  the  money  of  the  taxpayers 
vhlch  the  Cungreas  in  good  Itlth  Is  In- 
vesting In  tiMit  MttnoMly  ivorth  while 
project*  Is  ftilMBr  btlBff  utbd  la  iUOh 
a  way  at  to  protect  the  invtelors. 

Wa  hnv*  gone  through  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years,  Mr  Chairman,  when  those 
who  sought  to  oppott  the  dtvelopment 
particularly  of  reclamation  and  multiple- 
purpose  projects  in  the  West  have  based 
a  large  p«rl  of  their  argument  on  oiNims 
that  th*  money  put  Into  them  actually 
never  woulil  b«  ropAid  These  ariu> 
nients  furred  a  major  Uauo  in  the  nghts 
oi^er  appruiiiialiona  for  weai^rn  develop* 
Rient  pnilecU  Ih  lh»  IMA  miiU  l»4f  Mi- 
•ions  and  a«»li)  this  year 

In  the  fHi<e  of  ihee*  nrgumfnts,  I  pro* 
Miaail  hoarly  three  yeara  atn  that  Ihf 
(*(Mi«rMa  iiall  foi  an  Indeiiendenl  oMMl 
of  •(if<h  tirn|i<cia  tk»  the  rnlumbia  Bosln* 
Unnneville,  lit  deiprmine  whsthar  the 
ralee  rhareed  ft»r  power  and  irrikMlion 
were  adeiltiaie  to  eover  th*  (Kvita  of  N* 
payment  withiti  ih*  tlitte  apeiiinixl  in  the 
arte  of  Controae  mithnrlsihg  thoir  ron* 
«tru4*t|nM,  thai  piopoaul  wae  ignored 
and  Ihe  Nrgumenta  went  on. 

Tn  arttle  the  milter  regarding  the 
Columbla*Bonnevllle  ayelem.  I  nalipd  the 
fi4H-retary  of  the  IniPiior  lo  have  a  pay 
out  trat  m4de  on  thoae  projects.  The 
rfport,  made  by  me  on  the  floor  of  the 
notise  on  February  13.  1048,  set  forth  for 
the  first  ttmr  a  comprehenalv<  staiement 
by  an  Independent  accounting  Arm  on 
this  subject.  That  report  vindicated  the 
or>rrectness  of  the  rate  charged  for  Fod- 
e  rally -produced  power  tn  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  remained  unchallenged 
for  more  than  a  year. 

On  April  30  of  this  year,  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  funds  for  the  194g  fiscal  year. 
I  reported  to  the  House  the  fVaureii  from 
a  supplemental  study  made  to  bring  the 
pay  out  test  up  to  date.  It  indicated  that 
revenues  from  Columbia  River  power 
were  coming  in  at  a  rate  which,  over 
the  repayment  period,  would  pile  up  a 
anrplus  of  some  1190.000,000  tn  the  Fed- 
eral Trea.'ury. 

Throughout  all  this  time.  I  have  been 
dficply  disappointed  that  no  eflort  had 
b<'en  made  to  apply  thia  same  teet  to 
other  projects  of  similar  nature.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  under  the  wise  direction  of 
lti<  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  TaimI,  hu  during  the  past 
few  months  been  conducting  an  audit 


of  the  books  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  thf  TV  A.  and  the  many 
roolamation  projects  in  the  Wnet 
Whauver  the  outcomt  of  this  audit.  It 
cannot  be  other  than  beneficial  In  the 
long  run  to  the  people  whose  Income  « ill 
repay  the  Federal  iavtetmtnu  made  in 
their  future. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  formally 
a.iklng  thl.<i  Congress  to  adopt  the  tech- 
nique proposed  by  me  t  yean  ago  and 
being  used  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee today  as  the  permanent  policy  re- 
garding all  reimbursable  projects.  1 
think  the  Nation  dtttrves  to  know,  ea;h 
year,  how  we  aland.  I  know  the  gtn- 
reman  from  Iowa,  Chairman  JgNtiiN. 
iatenda  that  we  should  know  jutt  that— 
and  I.  fo;-  one.  intend  to  do  tftrythlBf 
I  can  to  ansUt. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  rteci- 
nlaes  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
I  Mr*.  DooiiAil, 

Mr*.  DOUOLA8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wl^jh  to  compliment  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  lit 
deciaion  to  reatore  the  funds  that  It  cut 
from  the  Xniarlor  Dtpartmtnt  appr-j- 
prtatlon. 

The  voice  of  our  own  people  Is  ittn 
strong,  and  I  am  gl«d  thst  it  has  finally 
reaehrd  Washington.  Of  oourM  we  must 
not  forget  that  we  are  very  near  eleo- 
Uons, 

•ouml  foonemy  is  lo  bt  deaired  in  go^- 
trnmtni  and  in  buainesa  But  it  In  hard- 
ly tconomy  to  fore*  ihe  Interior  Depart* 
inanl  lo  shut  down  en  auihorined  an* 
gtneertng  pniterts  herkUse  Congrens  hM 
failed  to  H|i|trti(itiMte  »«noiiNh  monty, 
This  li  not  nntiMmy,  Tills  Is  poililraJ 
ghteanery 

U  li  hkrdty  >njhi*ttiy  to  leMUIalf  In 
lUtfh  i  wty  thai  iha  produeUve  vrowh 
of  tht*  rAuntry !« vrlpblid  No,  it  u  nol 
evuhomy,  II  la  ahorUaMhitd  and  wtnlied, 
for  It  afferts  the  UvMlboed  and  well* 
htlni  of  the  American  pentite, 

Tha  Waat  was  dealt  a  iievei  *  blow  wh>in 
Iha  Commiue*  on  Appropriations  of  iMi 
Nouso  In  the  name  of  ioODOBy  saw  fit  to 
out  the  President's  budlil  for  the  In- 
terior Department  from  1206,000,000  to 
IIM.000,000.  Today  the  Republlci  n 
leadership  of  th*  House  has  recognla«*d 
that  the  out  for  the  Interior  Department 
was  false  economy  The  Republicans 
propose  now  not  only  to  give  what  ttie 
Preeident  asked  but  to  give  more  than 
he  asked.  But  why  the  exUa  money? 
Have  the  Republicans  abandoned  their 
economy  plant— or  Is  this  money  to  pay 
for  the  extra  cost  entailed  tn  having  t.o 
shutdown?  This  Is  a  day  long  to  be 
remembered.  | 

A  few  of  ua  from  the  We.<«t  warned 
when  this  cut  was  forced  through  by  the 
RepubUcans  last  year  that  the  appro- 
priation then  made  was  wholly  lnad(}- 
quate  and  that  it  would  force  a  shut,- 
down  of  work  before  the  year  waa  over. 

We  pointed  out  it  would  cost  more 
money  to  stop  work  and  then  begin  again 
than  to  continue  in  a  sy.stematic.  orderly 
way  to  finlah  the  work  that  thia  Congreaa 
had  authortoed. 

Well,  what  we  predicted  has  come  to 
paas.  The  Interior  Department  hat  run 
out  of  money  to  carry  on  work  and  haa 
been  forced  to  noUfy  contractors  that 
work  must  stop. 
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Let  us  review  the  record.  You  will  re- 
member that  an  amendment  was  oflered 
by  the  Drfnocrats  to  bring  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  Interior  Department  up  to 
the  figure  asked  for  by  the  President. 
The  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  197  to  140. 

or  the  107  who  voted  against  necessary 
funds  to  continue  authorised  construc- 
tion, 186  were  Republican  votes— II  were 
Democratic. 

Of  those  voting  for  the  funds,  130  were 
Democrats— only  0  were  Republicans. 

In  other  words,  0  Republican  Con- 
gressmen in  the  entire  country  voted 
correctly  In  the  all-important  matter  of 
Interior  Department  appropriations. 

The  story  In  California  la  equally  un- 
attractive for  the  Republicans  of  the 
State.  There  were  11  votes  cast  by  Cali- 
fornia Congressmen  for  the  funds— •  of 
those  votes  were  by  Democrats.  There 
were  10  votes  oast  by  the  California  Con- 
gressmen against  the  funds— all  10  votes 
were  Republican, 

X  am  glad  the  people's  voice  was  loud 
enough  to  make  the  Republicans  now  set* 
the  error  of  their  ways— a  little  late  but 
bttter  late  than  never. 

Tht  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rteog- 
nlNs  the  ui^ntletnan  from  Calif  ornta  I  Mr. 

JORNgOlfl. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California,  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  want  to  oompllmsnt  the 
oommittee  on  lookinu  thi  situation  In 
Ihs  fap*  in  reiHid  to  (ht>  Central  Valley 
prnjeot  and  glvliiii  ii  an  additional  appro* 
priatiim  m  ih*  work  of  lltat  great  project 
can  HO  (HI  ThiN  l«  not  a  imrtlHaii  itollil* 
Oil  problem,  this  is  a  business  piublem, 
A  Oovei'hHtehl  budlitess  Drotoltm,  You 
havf  invsMied  over  luonnonoon  in  ihis 
irtii  pi'ojtsi.  and  until  ynu  uei  ti  nninhpd 
Fou  will  itl  vary  liills.  If  any.  money 
baffki  Therefor*  to  reromt  our  nrlulhnl 
invtsimeiit  and  the  intereat  im  our  bunds 
wa  should  rush  this  thing  through  to 
eompleiion, 

There  was  no  great  roar  In  California 
aaninsi  the  cutting  of  this  appropriation. 
X  live  riiiht  in  the  middle  of  this  projeot. 
X  heard  very  little  of  it  from  Individuals, 
but  the  leadership  we  follow  out  there, 
(\nd  that  I  hope  Cong  reus  will  follow. 
Is  the  leadet-iihlp  of  our  governor.  He 
came  here  and  asked  for  040,000.000  to 
accelerate  the  completion  of  this  great 
project. 

X  hope  this  is  only  a  beginning  of  what 
we  are  going  to  keep  doing  every  year 
until  we  get  this  great  project  completed. 
We  should  have  it  done  in  5  years.  X 
again  compliment  the  committee  on  giv- 
ing us  this  additional  amount  of  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

GlAltHAkT.1 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Chairman, 
though  the  time  allotted  is  woefully  In- 
sufBclent  to  adequately  discuss  the  con- 
struction problems  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  X  think  that  the  sound  business 
judgment  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  displayed  toward  public 
expenditures  constitutes  a  demonstration 
which  will  add  to  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

When  we  of  the  new  majority  assumed 
control  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Contresi  it  was  announced  that  nothing 


would  be  appropriated  from  the  Treasury 
the  necessity  for  which  could  not  be 
established  in  advance  as  necessary.   In 
other  words,  the  happy  day  of  blind  up- 
propriations  was  over.   The  people  were 
at  the  same  time  assured  that  additional 
appropriations    of    conhtruction    funds 
would  be  forthcoming    as    they    were 
shown  to  be  needed.    Though  there  are 
some  who  are  straining  themselves  to 
make  political  caplUl  out  of  this.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  just  this  sort  of  hard-shell 
business  procedure  the  people  elected  the 
new  majority  to  get.   Now  that  the  Cim- 
tral  Valley  project  has  reached  the  point 
where  additional  funds  are  needed  the 
Congress,  in  accordance  with  Its  asiur- 
ances  heretofore  given,  now  supplieii  It. 
In  line   with   this    demonstration   of 
sound  bunincKH  prlnclplcN,  I  think  we  can 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  addi- 
tional appropriations  as  their  neceanlty 
Is  made  to  appear  by  competent  and  con- 
vincing evidence.    We  can  look  forwurd 
to  the  completion  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  on  a  time  schedule  that  will  be 
limited  only  by  the  speed  with  which  the 
contractor*  can  perform  their  resporisl- 
bllilles,    This  has  been  a  oongreaslonal 
demonstration  of  sound  business  and 
sound  economy  in  reapect  to  a  public  «n« 
lerprUe  of  sreal  Importance  which  will 
tend  to  reatore  confidence  In  pvjblle  itd- 
minintratlon  and  in  our  jepreaenlallve 
form  of  government.   X  consralulate  the 
oommlUee  on  Its  splendid  service  lo  our 
pountry;   upon   lu  diligence  and   ihe 
promplness  with  whieh  It  has  aotail. 

Ths  CHAIRMAN.    All  llmi  has  SN- 
ptrod.  The  Clerk  will  ti^ad. 
The  Clerk  ri>a(i  ai  folinwii 

TlTi.8  H 

aOMlikAh  PNHVISieNi 

gie  001,  Ho  psri  of  Shy  «MP''n»'l'»"'»«  '"»«■ 
iMlited  III  thU  ael  shall  He  used  tu  m  tits 

BNlsry  or  Wageii  of  siiy  paianii  wltn  ehsnil**  IH 
a  atnKe   smiliiM    ll»»   (iiivi«fmni«iil   nf   the 
United  aiwiM  i»r  who  I*  s  fti»«Mi»»i»r  nf  sn  or* 
gniilMlloh  i»f  Oiivernmetit  emplnyaea  thai  as« 
aurta  the  right  to  strike  agaiiint  the  Oovern* 
merit  of  the  tjniled  aisles.  »r  wh<»  advoriiles, 
or  ta  a  member  of  an  orgaiilraUon  ihat  advo- 
oatea.  the  overthrow  of  the  Qovernmetit  of 
the  United  sis  tea  by  force  or  vloleooe;  fro* 
vidid.  That  for  the  purpoRaa  herrnf  an  afl- 
davit  ihatl  bo  coniidervd  prima  fntio  evKSence 
that  tha  paraoH  makmi  the  aAOavIt  has  not, 
eontrary  to  the  provitlona  of  this  lertion  en- 
gaged in  a  strike  sgalnst  the  Oovarnmant  of 
the  United  states,  la  not  a  member  uf  axi  or- 
ganiaatlun  of  Oovarnmant  amployaaa  that 
aseeru  the  right  to  strike  against  tha  Oov- 
arnmant of  the  United  SUtes,  or  that  such 
pet  son  does  not  advocate,  and  la  not  a  n^am- 
ber  of  an  organisation  that  advocates,  tha 
overthrow  of  the  Oovarnmant  of  tha  Ur.ltad 
Btatea  by  foree  or  violence:  Provided  furrhtr, 
That  any  peraon  who  angagea  In  a  anrUta 
against  tha  Oovarnmant  of  the  United  Siataa 
or  who  la  a  member  of  an  organleatton  of 
Oovernment  empluyeaa  that  aaaaru  tha  light 
to  atrtka   agalnat   the   Oovarnmant   of    tha 
United  States,  or  who  advocates,  or  who  is  a 
member  of  an  organisation  that  advocatea, 
tha  overthrow  of  tha  Oovernment  of  tha 
United  Stataa  by  force  or  vlolenoe  and  ao- 
cepta  employment  tha  aalary  or  wages  for 
which  are  paid  from  any  appropriation  imo- 
talned  In  thia  not  ahall  be  guUty  of  a  felony 
and,  upon  conviction,  ahall  be  fined  not  more 
than  11,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  l,^an 
1  year,  or  both:  Provided  furthtr,  That  the 
above  penalty  clause  ahall  be  in  addition  to, 
and  not  In  aubstltutlon  for,  any  other  pro- 
vUlons  of  eauting  law. 


Mr.  NORREIjL.  Mr.  Chairman.  X 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  very  much  that 
there  was  an  effort  made  this  afternoon 
to  cut  debate  after  one  Member  had  had 
12  minutes  without  objection  on  the 
Democratic  side. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  in  a  state  of 
confiulon.    X  followed  the  Republican 
leadership  on  my  subcommittee,  men  in 
whom  I  have  the  grratctit  of  confidence, 
lut  spring.    They  cut  the  budget  that 
had  been  submitted  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  member  of  my  party, 
very   drastically.     I   went   along    with 
them.    I  thought  they  were  contributing 
to  the  campaign  promises  made  last  year 
and  that  we  were  making  a  contribution 
to  the  saving  of  00.000,000,000  or  04,600.- 
000,000  this  year.    When  we  met  tn  this  « 
full  session  the  President  submitted  a 
budget  that  simply  restored,  If  enacted 
Into  law,  the  cuts  that  we  made  last  year. 
We  are  still  under,  the  administration  of 
the  majority  of  the  Republicans  on  this 
committee.    Now  we  come  in  here  with 
my  good  friends  recommending  to  you 
nut  only  that  you  restore  all  the  cuih  that 
were  made  last  year— and,  by  the  way, 
that  may  be  proper;  X  do  not  know— but 
they  go  the  Democrats  one  better  and 
say.  "List  us  not  only  appropriate  tha 
amount  of  money  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended, whirh  WAN  the  amount  that 
ha  recommended  last  spring,  but  let  us 
go  the  Democrats  one  belter,  let  us  ap* 
propriate  in  exeess  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate"   So  this  subeommittee  raeom* 
mended  one  thing  last  spring  and  an* 
fiihei  now    I  am  tn  a  state  of  ronfuslun. 
X  am  not  going  to  offer  any  amendment, 
X  am  NUte  they  ate  trying  to  do  the  iighl 
thing,  X  am  sure  there  is  no  tmiiuos  in- 
volved,   1  am  rerlain  that  (he  shadows 
of  ihe  November  elerilon  are  noi  bPMin> 
ning  to  hover  this  early  over  Capitol  Hill. 
X  am  eariain  ihty  ara  trying  lu  reduoo 
ih*  budgit  and  hiv«  no  InUrest  whabao- 
evar  In  polltlos. 

But  X  want  to  say  that  If  X  am  lolnf 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  tha  commit- 
tee, X  want  that  oommittee  to  b«  con- 
sistent. X  do  not  want  to  exceed  the 
spaed  limit  in  reverse,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  my  subcommittee  Is  doing  at  this 
time.  X  go  along  with  the  budget  esti- 
mate. My  objection  Is  to  going  above  the 
budget  estimate.  That  is  something  we 
have  not  done  since  X  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  except  on  one  or 
two  occasions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  X  believe  the  people  of 
the  United  States  want  economy.  I  be- 
lieve these  western  States  do  also.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  entitled  to  the  money  they 
ought  to  have— I  want  to  give  it  to  them. 
But  I  do  not  want  a  single  project  to  go 
without  adequate  funds.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  votes  of  the  western  States 
are  on  the  auction  block.  X  do  not  be- 
lieve you  can  compete  in  the  matter  of 
appropriations  in  order  to  get  votes. 
They  are  good  men  and  good  women.  I 
know  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  sound,  sensible  procedure  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress.  If  you  can 
justify  one  thing  in  January  and  another 
m  August.  I  admit  frankly  that  I  can^iot 
go  along  with  you.  I  had  quite  a  speech 
to  make  on  this  occasion,  but  I  was  cut 
out  of  my  time,  but  X  want  to  say  X  an 
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•Oh, 


•nd  all 

dlOM. 


ih*  Tbtrd 

IMt. 

move  to 


rtmindtd  or  what  tht  po#t  «i  td : 
•OfuUt«.icy.  thou  art  •  irwtl 

Mr.  TABIR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  mov« 
that  dpbat*  on  ihu  paracrapr 
•auM4mtnt«  thcrvto  do  now 

Tht  notion  wa«  axrerd  to. 

Tbf  Grrk  read  a<  foUovi: 

Bar  acs   ThU  Mt  may  b*  elUd  MJI 
•uppUmtQt*!  ApproprMUoo  Act, 

Mr.  OORI.    Mr.  Chairman, 
strike  out  the  laa(  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rfnea  we  havfe  started 
dl.<(cuulng  the  particular  Item  1 1  the  bill 
which  represents  such  a  chimeleonlc 
change  of  face  by  the  Republics  n  leader- 
ship tt  has  suddenly  become  n  ther  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  recognition  anf  time  In 
which  to  speak.  You  know  as 
of  Shakespeare  quite  some  tizie  ago,  I 
memorised  some  of  that  gre  it  bard's 
works,  and  as  I  witnessed  this  perform- 
ance on  reclamation  I  remembr  ed  some- 
thing he  had  his  Hamlet  say:  "Confess 
yourself  to  Heaven:  repent  whit's  past; 
avoid  what  Is  to  come" — if  yoi  can. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  lemember 
how  like  the  fishlnf  March  rind  and 
with  what  certainty  and  dispatch  our 
esteemed  Republican  leaders  of  the 
Congress  last  winter  and  spring  were 
going  to  slash  bUndly  and  nduce  the 
budget  by  $6,000,000,000  In  the  egislatlve 
budget  resolution.  There  was  no  room 
for  compromise,  not  even  wttl  another 
body  of  Congress  that  conclude  d  the  re- 
daction might  be  just  a  few  d<  illars  less 
than  6.000,000.000.  Six  billioi  It  must 
be. 

With  that  predetermined  i  ourse  In 
mind,  they  equipped  themse  ves  with 
ear  muffs  so  that  they  could  tear  only 
what  they  wanted  to  hear  and  with 
glasses  so  colored  that  they  rould  see 
only  what  they  desired  to  see.  wid  with 
a  well-oiled  steam  roller  to  ft  itten  out 
and  brush  aside  all  pleas  of  need,  all 
pleas  of  Justification,  all  reison  and 
sound  business  practice.  False  economy 
teemed  to  have  no  appeal  or  m  waning. 

With  this  unreasoned  eastern  Republi- 
can attitude  prevailing  we  of  U  e  appro- 
priation committee  began  cons  deration 
of  national  prolriems  and  natloi  lal  needs 
lor  appropriated  funds,  reclams  tion  pro- 
jects of  the  West,  now  before  is  again, 
one  of  them. 

I  was  and  now  am  a  member  ( i  the  In- 
terlor^Subcommlttee  that  consU  ered  this 
problem.  We  had  exhaustive  hearings 
and  began  to  give  careful  consid(  ration  to 
the  amounts  needed  for  econon;  ical  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  project!  so  vital 
to  western  development  and  our  national 
welfare.  But  a  most  unusual  tl  ing  hap- 
pened. The  conunittee  that  heard  the 
evidence  was  not  allowed  to  writ ;  the  bill. 
Indeed,  the  dlstinguisiied  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  StocxicahI.  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  said  in  defate  here 
on  last  April  24: 

Tbe  bill  before  you  today  la  no 
of  the  majority  of  the  eoounlttee. 

And  then  the  able 
Oregon  related  how  It 
threatened  with  the  presence  an4  nullify- 
ing action  of  a  distinguished  g<  ntleman 
of  the  eastern  Republican  high  ( ommand 
whom  the  gentleman  from  Orei  on  char- 
acterised as  "the  Ug  bad  wolf.'  Despite 
this  dlacJofiUre  of  tbe  lack  of  c<  o^dera- 


a  report 


gentlemin  from 
was  tha ;  he  was 


Ucn  of  thatt  projtcts  %n6  program  on 
merit,  tht  CongrtM  proceedtd  Vo  serious- 
ly cripple  most  all  of  thest  fftat  under- 
iakingt. 

People  of  tht  West  pleaded  for  bttter 
trcatffltnt.  We  htrt  in  Congress  spokt 
and  spokt  against  such  short-slihted, 
false  economy.  But  I  seem  to  remembtr 
that  when  these  pleas  and  warnings 
finally  permeated  the  ear  plug*  they  were 
charaettrlitd  as  "tht  tquealing  of  a  stuck 
pl«."  I 

Now  we  are  beffinning  to  .lee  some  of 
the  real  results  the  economy  drive  had 
on  reclamation.  Work  on  the  Friant- 
K'?m  Canal  and  on  Shasta  Dam  of  the 
C(  ntral  Valley  project  has  already  shut 
down  because  they  was  not  enough  money 
to  continue  work  on  contracts  already 
in  effect.  Funds  for  other  vital  units 
of  this  project.  Including  the  Delta- 
Mendota  Canal  and  the  Tracy  pumping 
plant,  are  running  out  and  the  work  will 
have  to  shut  down  if  more  is  not  readily 
made  available.  Many  force  account 
workers  on  the  Cohimbia  Basin  project 
have  been  laid  off  and  with  all  of  the 
stretching  out  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion could  legally  do  without  incurring 
risk  of  damage  suits  from  the  contractors 
suostantially  the  entire  job  will  shut 
down  by  February  1  for  lack  of  money. 
The  work  on  Davis  Dam  canDot  be 
stretched  beyond  May  1.  and  the  Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson  project  will  be  out 
of  funds  by  about  March  1. 

The  American  taxpayer  can  credit 
against  the  Republican  economy  program 
the  additional  costs  it  will  take  to  pro- 
tect this  work  while  idle,  to  get  it  started 
up  again  after  being  shut  down,  and  the 
losses  in  power  revenues,  food,  fiber,  and 
farm  income  that  will  be  incurred  by  the 
delay  in  realizing  reclamation  benefits. 
The  farmers  and  power  users  will  also  see 
this  Republican  brand  of  false  economy 
and  efDciency  reflected  in  higher  repay- 
ment costs. 

My  Republican  friends  cannot  say  that 
they  were  not  warned  that  projects 
would  be  stopped.  The  facts  were  plain- 
ly and  fully  laid  before  this  Congress. 
We  warned,  for  instance,  that  if  the 
Central  Valley  project  was  cut  from  the 
budget  recommendation  of  $20,000,000 
to  $6,000,000  or  $9.000,C00,  work  on 
this  worth-while  project  would  be 
stepped.  But  it  remained  to  be  demon- 
strated once  again  that  one  thorn  of 
exi)erience  is  worth  a  whole  wilderness 
of  warning.  Now  that  projects  have  been 
stopped,  now  that  men  are  out  of  work, 
now  that  contractor's  labor  forces  have 
be<!n  disbursed  and  it  will  cost  money  to 
reassemble  them,  the  same  leadership 
brings  forth  a  bill  not  only  to  undo  what 
they  did  but  to  appropriate  more  money 
than  the  budget  requested,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  accused  by  my  distlng\iished 
and  fine  friend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Jkssmh],  the  able  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  of  cutting  too  deeply.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  now 
saj-s.  on  the  record,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  too  strong  for 
economy. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QORE.  I  win  be  delighted  to  yield 
always  to  my  distingtiished  friend,  for 
whom  I  have  the  warmest  affection. 


] 


Mr  JIN8EN.  X  Imittnt  your  Prtil* 
dent  Will  oomt  in  with  a  budget  rtqutst 
next  year,  for  the  fiscal  year  IMO.  askinit 
that  tht  same  3  000.000  admlnlstratoni 
or  personnel  be  left  on  tht  pay  roll  o;! 
the  American  people.  That  la  exactly 
where  the  President  and  I  art  lolni  to 
have  a  falling  out,  because  I  am  eolnK 
to  tell  you  right  now  that  If  I  have  my 
way  we  art  lolng  to  cut  and  cut  deep  on 
that  thing,  and  net  that  we  do  not  have  a 
lot  of  no-goods,  long  hairs,  and  SoclaN 
Istt  stuck  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  gentleman  now  ^ayti 
he  Is  going  to  cut  and  cut  deep.  That 
is  exactly  what  was  done  last  April  when 
you  were  In  here  with  your  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  now  the  gentleman  and 
his  leadership  comes  in,  right-about 
face,  with  the  gentleman  leading  the 
procession,  not  only  undoing  what  they 
did.  but  going  the  President  one  betteri 
and  appropriating  more  money  than  Is 
requested.  Who  is  for  economy  now? 
Who  are  the  spenders  now? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Of  course  I  wIU  yield.  If 
the  gentleman  will  explain  his  position^ 
I  will  yield  him  all  my  time. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  explain. 
I  know  the  gentleman  is  a  most  char- 
itable soul. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  I  am.  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  gentleman  in  his  discomx 
fiture. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Is  not  the  proper  thing 
to  do,  when  you  feel  that  you  have  pos- 
sibly made  a  mistake,  to  correct  that  mis- 
take? Is  that  not  the  gentlemanly  thing 
to  do? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  confession  of  the  gentleman.  Of 
course,  it  is  better  to  be  right  late  than 
never  at  all.  But  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship that  this  country  needs  is  wise  be- 
fore the  event  rather  than  after.  Hind- 
sight is  the  most  plentiful  commodity 
around  here,  and  it  has  not  even  been 
affected  by  inflation.  What  the  country 
needs  is  more  foresight  to  avoid  debacles 
like  this  Congress  made  of  reclamation, 
irrigation,  and  power  projects  of  the 
West. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill.  In  fact,  rep- 
resents the  first  of  a  long  parade  of  bills 
by  which  the  Republicans  will  steadily 
reduce  their  reductions  of  the  budget. 
Having  gone  up  the  hill,  they  are  now 
coming  back  down.  What  will  the  Amer- 
ican people  make  of  all  this? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  paragraph  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  3  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  accused 
of  going  up  the  hill  and  going  down  the 
hill,  but  they  did  not  teU  us  that  we  did 
not  go  all  the  way  down  the  hill.  There 
is  still  a  $65,000,000  saving  on  unneces- 
sary expenses  in  that  Department  of  the 
Interior,  after  the  revisions  that  have 
been  made  as  a  result  of  the  report  of 
the  committee.  Sixty-eight  million  dol- 
lars of  savings  left,  and  that  U  going 
down  the  hill.  Oh,  I  guess  the  gentle- 
man will  find  out  that  most  of  the  savings 
we  have  made  will  hold,  and  we  will  hold 
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thtm.  X  beliovt  that  when  wt  let  til 
through  the  people  will  be  latlsflcd  that 
not  only  have  we  done  a  lood  job  and 
provided  for  tht  thlngi  that  ought  to  bt 
provided  for,  but  we  have  cut  out  unnco- 
esftary  waHe.  and  that  U  what  we  art 
going  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tht 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
All  time  hns  expired. 
Mr,  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  cer- 
tain Rmcndments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
Tho  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harness  of  Indiana.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.  R.  4748)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  for 
other  purposes,  directed  him  to  report 
the  came  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?     If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  bloc. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  an  \  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  pa.^'sage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  any  Member  on 
the  minority  side  of  the  committee  desire 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit? 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr,  RANKIN.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Rankin  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  In- 
structions to  report  the  same  back  forth- 
with with  the  following  amendment:  On 
page  5.  after  line  16,  Insert  a  new  section  to 
read  as  follows: 

"There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1948,  the  sxmi  of  $150,000,000  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  such  sum  to  be  in  addi- 
tion to  amounts  otherwise  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  Twenty-eight  Mem- 
bers have  risen,  not  a  sufficient  number. 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Bpeaktr.  X  iik  for 
a  diviiion. 

The  House  divided:  and  there  wero^ 
ayci  fiS.  noei  167. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  wai  rt- 
Jectod. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  pas-sAge  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  pa?ised,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carroll,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  following  title.  In  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  provldo 
for  the  regulation  of  consumer  installment 
credit  for  a  temporary  period. 

HCUSE  RESOLUTION  403 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  foUowinii 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  403,  Rept. 
No.  1221),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed:  ^ 

Where£is  the  continued  prevalence  of  con- 
spiratorial or  other  questionable  practices  se- 
riously undermine  and  threaten  the  national 
economy  of  the  United  States;  and 
•  Whereas  prices  have  been  Infiated  and 
procurement  of  materials  Interfered  with,  by 
conspiratorial  or  other  questioiiable  prac- 
tices to  a  point  where  public  works  of  all 
kinds  have  been  made  exorbitantly  expensive 
and,  therefore,  practically  Impossible  eco- 
nomically: and 

Wiiereas  further  authorization  of  public 

works  by  the  Ck)ngress  will  be  devastatlngly 

.  retarded  if  not  prevented  altogether  unless 

these  iniquitous  operations  and  practices  can 

be  stopped:  and 

Whereas  it  is  obvious  that  unless  these 
flagrant  malpractices  are  eliminated  no  prop- 
er public-works  program  can  be  achieved  nor 
can  a  stable  economy  be  maintained  through- 
out the  United  States  and  its  possessions: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  a  study  of  con- 
spiratorial or  other  questionable  practices 
and  to  search  exhaustively  into  the  sources 
and  causes  of  these  destructive  tendencies 
Induced  by  conspiratorial  or  other  question- 
able practices,  with  a  view  to  reporting  as 
speedily  as  possible  not  only  their  findings 
but  their  recommendations  for  the  enact- 
ment of  measures  calculated  to  eliminate 
these  opprobrious,  destructive,  and  baneful 
practices.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
investigations  the  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "To 
authorize  and  direct  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  to  make 
a  study  of  conspfratorial  or  other  question- 
able practices." 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  HART  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 


lUooRD  And  Include  an  address  delivered 
by  Senator  Lucas, 

XNVISTIQATION  OP  IPICVLATION  IN 
ORAtN  MAItKET 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker.  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  addrtis  tht 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
notice  In  the  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 4C4.  reported  today— I  assume  It 
will  come  up  tomorrow— It  provides  for 
a  wide  Investigation,  but  the  provisions 
of  the  resolution,  in  my  opinion,  do  not 
meet  the  situation  with  reference  to  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  public  the  names  of  those  he  hats 
in  his  possession  who  have  engaged  in 
speculation  in  the  grain  market.  It  is 
important  that  all  names  should  be  mado 
public. 

The  American  public  is  entitled  to 
know  all  the  facts  in  this  matter  rather 
than  being  given  only  a  detached  part 
of  the  picture.  I  shaU  support  this  reso- 
lution tomorrow  but  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  resolution  does  not 
authorize  the  special  cotnmlttee  that 
might  be  appointed  to  request  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  public  the 
names  and.  as  I  understand  it.  by  law 
the  Secretary  is  precluded  from  doing 
so.  He  has  in  a  sense  challenged  the 
Congress  to  give  him  the  power  to  make 
public  all  the  names  and,  in  my  opinion, 
appropriate  action  should  be  tsiken  by 
both  branches  of  the  Congress  before  we 
adjourn  giving  the  Sscretary  the  power 
to  make  public  all  the  names,  not  Just 
a  small  percentage  of  the  names. 

DIVULaiNa   GOVERNMENTAL 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlnut* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  l^n- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  no  law  on  the  statute  books  of  Amer- 
ica that  prohibits  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture from  divulging  this  informa- 
tion. That  is  just  a  straw  man  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  built  up. 

I  had  previously  noted  In  the  news- 
papers the  claim  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  the  law  prohibited  him 
from  furnishing  Congress  with  the  list 
of  the  big-time  speculators  in  the  com- 
modity markets  and  so  I  checked  the  law 
on  this  point  and  I  have  come  to  a  con- 
trary conclusion.  The  applicable  law 
reads  as  follows: 

For  the  efficient  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  and  in  order  to  provide  in- 
formation for  the  use  of  Congress,  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  .Vgriculture  may  make  such  in- 
ves'lgatloiu  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  facts  regarding  the  operations 
of  boards  of  trade,  whether  prior  or  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  this  chapter,  and 
may  publish  from  time  to  time,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, the  result  of  such  investigation  and 
Euch  statistical  information  gathered  there- 
from as  he  may  deem  of  Interest  to  the  pub- 
lic,   except    data    and    information   wiilcb 
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wmd  MpanMy  tfladoM  tb«  bmlneai 
•cUoDs  Of  any  person  &n4  tra<le 
BAinct  of  customera:  Provided.  That  no 
lA  thla  aaetlon  ahatl  ba  ecmatnMd  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
liaulnf  aucb  reports  aa  be  may  deem 
aary  relatire  to  tbe  conduct  of  any 
oC  trade  or  of  tbe  tmn— rrttwa  of  any 
■on  foiind  ^illty  of  TlelaltBf  tbe 
of  tbia  chapter  under  the  proceedlnga 
■crlbed  In  aecUon  9  of  thla  chapter: 
Jwrther,  That  tbe  Secretary  of 
Id  any  report  may  Include  the  facts 
any   actual   tranaaetkm.    Tbe  Secreta^ 
Agrlcultxire.  tqxm  bla  own  initiative 
eooparatlon     wltb     odstlnc     govi 

•tiaU  lnTestl<:at«  marketing 
I  ct  ooaHBOdlty  and  commodity 
and  byprodticu.  Including  supply   am  1 
mand  for  these  commodities,  cost  to  th< 
•omer.    and    bar.dllng    and 
charges.     He  iball  likewtse  compile  an< 
ntsb  to  proclueers.  consumers,  and 
tors,  by  means  of  regalar  or  apeclal 
or  by  sxjch  methods  aa  be  may  deem 
affective.   Infonmttoo   taapecting  the 
mcdlty  marketa,  tcftthar  vlth 
OB  lupply.  demand,  prices,  and  other 
dltkma  in  this  and  otbar  countries 
feet  the  m.riceta.     (Sept.  ai.  1923.  ct 
•ec  8.  42  Stat.  1003:  June  15.  1936.  ct 
aac.  a.  49  Stat.  M91.    Tltto  7,  sec.  13. 
C.  A.) 
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pro- 


The  substance  of  this  provision 
Tides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricilture 
may  Rather  certain  information  fc  r  the 
use  of  Congress.  A  separate  and  ( isas- 
Bociated  provision  provides  that  he  may 
also  publish  some  of  this  informati  m  In 
certain  circumstances  To  const nj  z  the 
limitations  on  his  publishing  to  also  ipply 
with  respect  to  furnishing  the  inf(  rma- 
tton  to  Congress  would  lead  to  an  a  »urd 
result.  Tbe  law  would  then  be  cons  ;rued 
to  say  that  the  S^retary  of  Agrlci  Iture 
may  {rather  this  Information  for  tl:  e  use 
of  Congress,  but  be  cannot  furnish  it  to 
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Such  an  absurd  interrreta- 
tloD  alMnld  not  be  pikced  on  tbe  law. 
Absurd  constructions  of  statutes  ai  e  not 
favored  by  the  courts.  It  is  appar<  nt  to 
me  from  a  mere  reading  ol  this  section 
that  the  limitation  Imposed  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  with  respect  t  o  the 
publication  of  certain  Information  n  no 
way  prohibits  him  from  fumlshini^  tbe 
information  to  the  Congress  whefi  re 
quested  by  a  committee  thereof. 
mlt  that  is  the  ooly  reasiHiable  con^rue 
tlon  that  section  can  be  given. 

That  tills  is  the  correct  constniction 
Is  very  apparent  when  one  reads  th( 
Tisions  of  title  7.  section  13a  U.  S.  C 
which  is  the  next  succeeding  paragraph. 
This  sectiou  proYides: 

The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultura  la  atttbOT' 
ted— 


(6)   to  communlcata  to  tbe  proper 
mltr  j«  or  oOcer  of  any  cootrsct  marke  i 
to  publish,  notwithstanding  the  provslons 
of  section  12  of  this  title,  the  fuh  facu 
cemlng  any  transaction  or  market  cperjitlon 
tneltidlBg  tbe  names  of  parties  tb«eto. 
la  the  Judgment  of  tbe  Secretary  of 
ture  disrupts  or  tend::  to  disrupt  any 
or  la  ocberwlae  harmful  or  against  tlM 
iBtvaats  of  producers  and  consumers 
n.  1tS2.  eh.  909.  sec.  Sa:  June  IS. 
S45.  sec.  10.  49  SUt.  IBOO.) 

Under  this  section  the  Secreta  y  of 
Afrlculture  ts  authorised  to  fumis  i  in- 
formation to  coounodity  markets  a  id  to 
pubUsh  facts  concemlng  market  o  lera 
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tkms  'indodlng  the  names  of  parties 
thereto  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  disrupts  or 
tends  to  disrupt  any  market  or  is  other- 
wise harmful  or  against  the  best  interests 
of  producers  and  consumers."  To  show 
bow  absurd  the  claimed  construction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  we  only 
have  to  reflect  upon  what  can  happen 
under  this  section  if  his  construction 
were  correct.  Under  the  c<Histruction 
he  claims  he  could  give  this  information 
to  the  commodity  markets  and  he  could 
pubUsh  It.  btit  he  could  not  furnish  it 
to  Congress.  That  is  an  absurd  result 
and  I  submit  that  no  court  in  the  land 
would  arrive  at  it.  All  the  parts  of  a 
statute  are  to  be  read  together  to  deter- 
mine their  meaning,  and  when  we  look 
at  this  entire  statute  here  Involved  we  see 
the  absurdity  of  the  construction  claimed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

But  possibly  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture contends  that  these  big  speculators 
in  the  commodity  markets  are  not  harm- 
ful or  against  the  best  interests  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  Does  he  take 
this  position?  If  he  does,  he  is  at  odds 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  President  in  bis  opening  message 
to  this  Congress  complained  of  "excessive 
speculation"  and  requested  authority  "tfc 
authorize  the  regulation  of  speculative 
trading  on  the  commodity  exchanges." 
The  President  must  have  thought  that 
there  were  some  people  engaged  In  ex- 
cessive speculation  in  food  commodities 
that  were  doing  something  that  was 
harmful.  Those  are  the  names  that 
Congrejis  wants.  Unless  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  disagrees  with  the  Presi- 
dent let  the  Secretary  submit  the  names 
at  once  smd  let  us  get  down  to  business. 
I  believe  he  Is  under  legal  and  moral 
duty  to  submit  all  names. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  today,  following 
any  special  orders  heretofore  entered,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  tomorrow,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  legislative  program  of 
the  day  and  following  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? j 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  tomorrow,  follow- 
ing any  special  orders  heretofore  entered. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  , 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

XZTKNSION  OF  BSMARES 

Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks 
be  made  in  Committee  today  and  Include 
bxleX  excerpts. 


Mr.  AMOELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks 
he  made  in  Committee  today  and  include 
brief  excerpts. 

Mr.  ARNOLD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  Include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  Record  and  Include  a  statement 
of  the  ofiBcers  of  the  International  Work- 
ers Order  and  a  list  of  the  members  of 
the  International  Workers  Order  cited 
for  heroism. 

GRAIN  SPECULATORS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gent';eman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  a  resolution 
will  be  presented  to  the  House  authoriz- 
ing a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
this  matter  of  alleged  grain  speculating. 

If  I  understand  the  law  correctly,  and 
I  think  I  do — though  I  will  be  glad  to  be 
corrected  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  McCoRMACKl  if  I  am 
mistaken — I  find  in  these  investigations 
that  every  time  we  get  near  some  indi- 
vidual, or  close  to  some  information  that 
is  worth  while,  the  department  tells  you 
that  you  carmot  have  the  needed  facts 
because  if  it  is  disclosed,  the  disclosure 
will  endanger  the  safety  of  the  United 
States. 

Now.  I  just  dropi>ed  two  resolutions 
Into  the  hopper,  one  giving  this  select 
committee  authority  to  call  the  secre- 
taries of  two  departments,  and  authoriz- 
ing and  directing  those  secretaries  to 
furnish  Information  which  that  commit- 
tee wants  and  needs,  and  the  other  re- 
lating to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments. 

There  Is  no  use  in  calling  witnesses  be- 
fore the  select  committee  unless  we  pass 
that  resolution  relating  to  the  so-called 
Anderson  committee. 

I  hope  the  leadership  will  give  a  green 
light  to  that  resolution. 

SUBSISTENCE  ALLOWANCE  FOR  VETERANS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  will  Include  the  following  tele- 
gram which  I  received  from  some  450 
students  who  are  attending  school  in 
Cambridge.  Mass..  under  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  GI  bill  of  rights.  These 
students  plead  for  immediate  passage  of 
H.  R.  4212  or  S.  1394  which  is  an  identical 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  before  recess. 
Tlie  telegram.  In  part,  reads  as  follows: 

We  have  seen  our  fellow  veterans  leave 
acbool  because  of  lack  of  money.  The  GI 
bill  of  rights  no  longer  provides  tbt  requisite 
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minimum  of  economic  security  to  students. 
The  Senate  passed  an  Increase  In  sub- 
sistence unanimovisly.  We  urge  that  you 
expedite  House  passage  of  S.  1394  during 
special  session. 

James  Cameron,  Jan  Koh,  Joseph  Pa- 
melia.  Irwin  B?Jlcan,  Joseph  Adl- 
nolfl.  P.  Mead.  Marty  Klrsch,  Har- 
vey Cohn,  Edward  Bsnedlct,  Ar- 
nold Parker.  E.  Block.  J.  Alcorn, 
Stan  Lofchle.  Leon  Woks.  E.  Ber- 
man,  Richard  Relchard.  Jerome  J., 
Gelman,  Walter  Schenkman,  Rich- 
ard Gyory.  Abe  Wax.  J.  Erlbert, 
John  Voreidserg.  George  Lee.  D. 
Cavicke,  Dane  Wine.  Francis  Do- 
lan.  Seton  Jarvts,  Maurice  Neu- 
mann, Sherburne  Hart.  John 
Teem,  Russell  Frafer.  Howard 
Feiselman.  Philip  Rhodes.  Clar- 
ence Young.  W.  Pick  el,  Robert 
Mcntgomery.  Harold  Welntraub, 
J.  '^eterkin,  J.  Rauseo.  R.  Lenner. 
Robert  Rockmar,  T.  Smyth,  Ed- 
ward Gllmore,  Charles  Overholser, 
R.  Estes.  John  Miller,  J.  Merrill. 
R.  Kimball.  Richard  Jennings  R. 
Einjiham,  Frank  Magulhon,  Al!en 
Dcvlnatz,  John  Stephens.  M.  L. 
Gibson,  Dan  Blom,  R.  English.  J. 
Edelman,  E.  Timbers.  J.  Young, 
'  James  Ferguson,  E.  Margolis.  W. 
Kennedy,  Allan  Newmark.  A.  P. 
Reichert.  B.  Middendorf.  M.  Go- 
dlne,  Ed  Robertson,  Lloyd  Marcus. 
A.  Baron,  Reuben  Siegol.  John 
W^yant,  T.  Backe,  A.  John,  C. 
>  Moeller.   David   Bi-aybrooke,   Sey- 

mour Berman.  R.  Owen,  Charles 
Smith.  E.  Venberger,  A.  Peloyan, 
T.  Eckelberry.  Julian  Wickers.  J. 
Savolr.  J.  Shegardson,  R.  Shafer, 
O.  Miller,  Prentice  Bloedel.  Ben- 
jamin    Greshlm.    S.     Shlffer.     A. 
Ecker,     Jock     DuUth.     Augustus 
Walker,    Jerry    Rubensteln.    Del- 
bert  Ofsthun,  S.  Funk.  Eric  So- 
kolsky.  Raphael  Mur,  Henri  Cha- 
los.  Rowland  Cox.  Arnold  Schwab, 
David     Weden,     Irving     Phillips, 
George  Gibion,  R.  Redwood,  Law- 
rence Goldberg.  W.  Loughlin,   R. 
Coob,  B.  Kalman,  George  Fischer, 
A.   RelfT.    Edward    Stuart.   Melvln 
Rlchter.  A.  Frank.  P.  Fisher.  Larry 
Jaffa,  Sidney  Hoffman,  Wethered 
BarroU,   K.  McAfee,  PhUlp  Nade, 
C.    Gorlser,    David    Rovis,    Lewis 
Wbeelock,  J.  Slovln,   Edwyn  SU- 
berllng,  WUUam  Tembry,  George 
Chlossl.   R.   Pratt,    E.   Shreve.    J. 
Kellogg,    George    WlUenbrlnk,    J. 
Krlg,   Jr.,    R.    Donovan,    Richard 
Kronauer,     P.     Reese,     Lawrence 
Kusek,  W.  Gentry,  Donald   Page, 
W.  Hungate,  G.  Fltzelle.  Raymond 
Cavallo,  R.  Mason.  James  Smith. 
M.    Lomask.    Richard    Haven.    R. 
Rickert,     A.     Crlchton,     Warren 
Manskey,    Arthur    Danese,    Ray- 
mond   Sutle,    C.    Cavanaugh,    D. 
Dickson.  Charles  Raffl.  S.  Krauz, 
Seymour    Hayden.    T.    Stoddard, 
Patil    Julian.    Warren   HeUser,    AI 
Koff.    A.    Schwartz.    Jr.,    Robert 
Dettar,  R.  Miller.  C.  Cook,  James 
Dlefenbeck.    R.     Ronshelm,    Roy 
Gootenberg.    Arnold    Childs,    W. 
Johnson.  Henry  Collyer.  J.  Price, 
Robert  Olcott,  M.  Jewell,  Stanley 
Karson.  Murray  Lewis.  Peter  Ol- 
ney,    Clayton    Clawson.    Richard 
Banks,    Pete    Hewitt,    B.    Doyle. 
Bernard  O'Henberg.  William  Barn- 
well, Thomas  Nuyum.  Peter  Swing, 
Stanley     SUbert,     Harold     Paror, 
William  Wasserman,  James  Myers, 
John    Soofbourard.    D.    Register, 
Stuart  Andrew,  Phyllis  Freeman, 
/  Gerald  Glllerman,  John  Eustance. 

Dick  Robbins,  Thomas  Connolly. 
B.     Richardson,     Gilbert     Elliot. 


Roger  Wilson.  CyrU  Wyche.  Ham- 
mond Reed,  H.  Nichols,  D.  Dsm- 
arest.  H.  MuUer.  Joseph  Clifford, 
E.  Rublng  Vaughan.  George  Weif- 
fenbach,  James  Waterhouse.  An- 
thony    Partridge,     James     Lewis, 
Walter  Fader,  David  Young.  Wolf- 
gang   Fallo,    J.    Held.    Alexander 
Meigs,  R.  Gardner.  Robert  Iglauer, 
Gerard  Fowler,  D.  Rugofl.  H.  Jen- 
sen,  Nathaniel   Gifford,   J.   Sher- 
man.    Rafael     Steinberg.     James 
Townsend.  J.  Allen.  WUUam  Pit- 
kowsky,  Joseph  Grunig,  P.  Hous- 
ton. S.  Gates.  Robert  Starnes,  J. 
Golger.     R.     Considine,     Charles 
Keith,  Paul  Richter.  Gordon  Neal, 
William  Martin.  H.  Rankin.  Nor- 
man Dudley,  Frederick  Torrey,  O. 
Taylor,     Norman     Zlerold,     Paul 
Crine,   Elward   Lenahan,   Donald 
Watt,  Jerry  Johnson,  D.  Self.  Hay- 
wood Canney,  R.  W.  Chesnut,  John 
Ray,  Thomas  Brocks,  Justin  Fish- 
beln.  Laurei.ce  Broderlck,  Walter 
Smith,     Philip     Wolf.     LawTence 
Gray,  Whitney  Blair,  George  Gau- 
dette,     Francis     Heppner,     John 
Guidera,  Warren  IngersoU.  Lcng- 
don  Day,  C.  Dunn.  David  Wilson. 
Derek  OT>onoghue,  Edward  Che- 
ney,  Robert   Lane,    Alfred    Eddy, 
C.   Bacon,  Richard   Searle.   M.   J. 
Cohen,    Chris    Moore,    Ed    Hart, 
Wellington    Newcomb,   G.   Heller, 
E.  Bogert,  John  McGrath.  R.  Car- 
vel,    H.     Mendelsohn.     Theodore 
Turner,     Don     Wlllner.     Charles 
Rabenold,      Albert      Guttenberg, 
Fred  Lamont,  Jose  Massip.  Francis 
Viegas,  Clyde  Engliboe.  E.  Slegler. 
Thomas  Kuhn,  Robert  Mamoy,  J. 
Morris,     Andrew     Gerrlck,     John 
Kline,  David  Reed.  S.  Mantel,  WU- 
Uam Cater.   Eric  Sandln,  George 
Feeney,     Eugene     Crommett,     M. 
Madway.  Frank  McEvoy.  M.  Raub, 
R.  Klein,  Frederick  Neher,  Victor 
Reed,  J.  Gavin.  T.  McNulty,  Rlch- 
prd    Lewanter,    Charles    Hoitash. 
T.     Parkman,     John     Plnley,     J. 
Gulnee.  John  Dickinson,  HaskeU 
Pary,  Alan  Freedman,  J.  Snyder, 
J.  Lally,  B.  Cross.  Thomas  Guthrie, 
S.  Shear,  M.  Bralner.  HoUis  French, 
Merton   Fields,   B.   PuUer,   PhlUp 
Thayer,     L.     Cramer,     E.     Slater, 
Howard  Stouett,  L.  Hirshberg.  L. 
Preston,     Robert      Flschelis,      W. 
Phillips,  Eugene  Busklrk,  George 
Kover,  Charles  Compton,  Robert 
Klnkaid.    Harris    Blanco.    Arthur 
Levlne,      Howard      Poster,      Alan 
.  Green.  Pred  Gllmp.  Del  Coleman, 
John    Murphy.    Donald    Winslow, 
John  Babcock,  Somerby  Dowst.  R. 
Thlckers,  Paul  Van  Buren.  WlUard 
Goodman,  Rolf  Meyersohn.  Peter 
Marcus,  Leeds  Frye,  Louis  Egelson. 
Ross  Whistler,  Forrest  Selig,  Ed- 
ward    Parker,     Arthur     Nichols, 
Richard   Opdahl.   M.   McConalck, 
Alexander    Simltch.    Charltj   Ke- 
mos.     Joel     RothschUd,     William 
Emerson,   Louis   Cutter.    WUUam 
Thompson,      Douglas      Kingston, 
Frank  David.  Herbert  Splro.  Don- 
ald Mortimer,  Edmond  Ayres,  Don- 
ald    McKlnney,     Thomas     Mlley, 
Joseph  Flynn,  David  Getz,  Charles 
MacDonald,  Theodosus  Papleacos, 
John  Harness.  Emory  Daugherty, 
A.  Woorilngton,  Royal  Elfast,  Jr.. 
Pred  Beyer.  Joseph  Dolan,  Stephen 
Wechsler,  J.  Alain,  Peter  Franco, 
Robert   Warshaw,    Richard    Kaye, 
Robert  Karpues,  Bertram  Schneid- 
er. R.  Wllentz,  David  Battenfeld, 
Jacob  Nakshlan,  Stephen  Best,  B. 
Lincoln,   William   Gold,   Richard 
Hays,  Norman  Fountain,  Thomas 
Schmidt,    Leon    Smith,    Stanley 


ICyers.  Norman  Richardson.  Ar- 
nold Samuel,  Mark  Field,  Thomas 
Tanguen.  Sam  Robbins,  Richard 
Wolcott,  David  Thomson,  Richard 
Barwlse,  Eli  Sagan,  P.  WUhert.  R. 
Larson.  Stanley  Caywood.  Wells 
Coggesball,  Alexander  Davis.  H. 
RusseU,  Charles  O  Brlen,  J.  Buoy- 
oucos,  J.  Hodder,  G.  Coffin.  John 
Zwack,  Lionel  Jafle,  B.  Martin,  C. 
Elotznick.  John  IngaUs,  Don  Felt, 
W.  PhUbrick.  Bruce  Harriman.  P. 
Castagnet,  Rol>ert  James,  Daniel 
Weany.  Richard  Gill.  WiUlam 
Barben.  Frank  White,  J.  Manfrcdl, 
Richard  Payne,  Romulus  Plcciottl. 
Michael  Rothenberg,  Bill  Llnehan, 
Harry  King,  George  Brown,  John 
Bolton,  Howard  Hugo,  Leonard 
Rcse,  Cameron  HoUycr,  J.  Dudley, 
R.  Bernard.  F.  Glove.  A.  Halperln. 
Milton  Shore.  Burton  Drben*. 
Cyrus  Harvey,  Jr.,  Vincent  Brandt, 
G.  AUgeyer,  Richard  Herman, 
Emanuel  Goldberg,  W.  Rutter,  R. 
Beren.  M.  Hull.  John  WUUamson, 
Eastman  Birkett. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  Major  Clark,  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, told  our  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs  yesterday  that  there  will  be  many 
fewer  students  in  the  colleges  next  Sap- 
tember.  The  load  Is  tapering  oflf,  so  It 
will  be  for  a  short  time  only  that  there 
will  be  any  added  expense  to  the  United 
States  Government.  It  Is  a  contract  that 
we  owe  these  men.  The  passage  of  this 
legislation  has  the  full,  unqualifisd  en- 
dorsement of  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. 

SPECULATIVE  PURCHASING 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

!^lr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Anderson, 
in  a  reply  to  a  gentleman  from  the  other 
body,  stated  In  this  language  that  section 
(8)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  spe- 
cifically prohibited  him  from  disclosing 
"data  and  Information  which  would  sep- 
arately disclose  the  business  transactions 
of  any  person,  and  trade  secrets,  or 
names  of  customers." 

He  would  supply  the  names,  however. 
If  Congress  v.'ould  remove  the  legal  baa 
on  his  doing  so.  In  order  to  set  aside 
the  language  In  section  (8)  of  the  Com- 
modity Excliange  Act.  specifically  pro- 
hibiting him  from  doing  so.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  resolution  to  Include  all  per- 
sons who  have  conducted  private  trans- 
actions on  the  futures,  grain,  and  com- 
modity markets  of  the  country  In  the 
past  12  months.  This  resolution  will  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
reveal  to  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  Information 
on  aU  persons  with  respect  to  specula- 
tions in  commodities. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

•The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  RAYBURN.    Ur.  Speaker,  tef eral 
Members  have  aaked  me  what  we 
expect  m  the  way  of  a  lefislative 
gram  tomorrow.    May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
Ban  from  Indiana  if  be  can  give 
iDformation  on  that? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Two  resolutions 
▼tdinK  for  Investigations  have  been 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  call  theii 
tomorrow.  At  the  mwnent  I  do  not 
of   anything  else.     Something   fi 
might  come  up.  but  at  the  momint 
cannot  say  about  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  wi|l  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    In  connection 
the  resolution  introduced  by  the  gentle 
■■a  from  Minnesota   (Mr 
AmHCSknI  I  find  on  examining  the 
ute  and  the  precedent*  the  Investi 
might  be  blocked  unless  we  had 
tional  authority,  which  can  be 
only  by  a  Joint  resolution.    For  tha 
son.  I  hare  dropped  Into  the  hopjser 
Joifit  resolution  which  I  should 
see  the  Committee  on  Rules  adop 
have  brought  up. 

Mr.       HALLECK.    The 
knows  that  would  have  to  go  to  the 
miUee  on  Rules  first    I  have  not 
of  it. 
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SXTSM8ION  OF  RgMARK3 

Mr.  REDDEN  asked  and  was  give  i  per. 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  ip  the 

RXCOKD. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  n  the 
RxcoKO  in  two  separate  instances  abd  in- 
chade  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  asked  and  wa^  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  n  the 
Record  and  include  a  copy  of  a  tel  ;gram 
from  the  veterans'  organizations  pf  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
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Mr.  EBERHARTER.     Mr 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  on 
row,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  day  and  foUowii^ 
tpnial  orders  heretofore  entered. 
be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objec 
the  request  of  the  g^itleman 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  Speaker 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrofr 
lowing  any  sK>ecial  orders 
tered.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
House  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentlewomac 
California? 

There  was  no  obJecti<m. 

IXAVS  or  ABSEIfCB 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave 
sence  was  granted  to  Mr    ~ 
nMohprna  for  2  dKjs.  on  account 
dal  twisine?«. 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  prevlou^ 
of  the  Hoiise,  the  gentleman  from 
dlr.  SoEBl  la  recocnted  for  l& 
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ARE  OUR  MnJTART  SERVICES  DOINQ 
THEI3  JOB? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  circum- 
stances have  arisen  recently  which  make 
it  desirable  to  discuss  certain  aspects  of 
our  military  programs  and  the  current 
activities  of  our  military  services.  Sen- 
sational charge?;,  with  which  the  public 
Is  familiar,  may  have  obscured  more  Im- 
portant but  less  spectacular  questions. 
For  instance,  what  kind  of  Job  are  our 
military  services  doing  in  the  postwar 
world?  Are  they  taking  adequate  care 
to  safeguard  the  country  in  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  the  world?  Are  the 
services  keeping  abreast  of  atomic  war- 
fare? 

Can  we  safely  entrust  them  with  the 
necessary  planning  required  to  meet  the 
sudden  shock  of  war  if  it  should  strike 
again  without  warning?  j 

In  attempting  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions I  think  we  can  find  reassurance  in 
the  circumstances  that  Congress  and  the 
military  services,  in  consultation,  have 
taken  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction 
in  passing  the  so-called  Unification  Act. 
Other  measures,  most  of  which  origi- 
nated in  the  Military  or  Naval  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  House  or  their  suc- 
cessor, the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
have  written  a  new  chapter  in  oppor- 
tunity and  desirability  of  service  in  the 
armed  forces. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Air  Policy 
Board  and  the  temporary  Air  Policy 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President. 
with  representations  made  by  military 
services,  are  engaged  in  the  development 
of  an  over-all  policy  for  the  development 
of  our  air  power.  i 

The  President  likewise  appointed  an 
Advisory  Commission  on  Universal 
Training  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  has  given  us  a 
comprehensive,  illuminating,  and  con- 
structive report  on  our  national  security 
requirements. 

Secretary  Porrestal  recently  appointed 
an  intersenrlce  Committee  on  Civilian 
Components,  made  up  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  and  military  representative  of 
each  of  the  three  military  services,  to 
review  the  requirements  of  these  com- 
ponents, their  relationship  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  regular  services. 

In  the  field  of  hemisphere  defense  our 
planning  necessarily  entails  the  most 
complete  cooperation  between  all  of  the 
North,  Central,  and  South  American 
countries.  My  inquiries  convince  me  that 
our  military  services  are  making  substan- 
tial progress  in  this  direction. 

I  have  reviewed  these  steps  to  suggest 
that,  although  planning  for  defense  is  by 
no  means  complete  and  is  necessarily  a 
continuing  function,  our  military  services 
are  not  only  aware  of  the  problem  but  are 
devoUng  material  effort  to  its  solution. 
It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  our  defense 
is  being  planned  in  consonance  with  the 
developing  nature  of  possible  threats  and 
the  need  for  international  imderstand- 
Ings  to  meet  those  threats. 

Research  and  development  programs 
In  the  several  services  appear  to  be  pro- 
ceeding more  systematically  thiuj  before 
the  passage  of  the  Unification  Act.  We 
have  Secretary  Boxnstal's  assurance  that 


they  are  being  closely  coordinated  to 
eliminate  duplication  and  waste  effort. 

Through  the  Army  research  advisory 
panel  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  guid- 
ance and  advice  is  being  sought  also  from 
eminent  scientists,  industrialists,  and  ed- 
ucators. 

It  is  clearly  unwise  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  development  of  our  newly  coordi- 
nated intelligence  system.  Recognizing 
that  intelligence  is  now  a  global  respon- 
sibility, requiring  the  most  complete  co- 
ordination of  all  activities,  we  have  set  up 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  intelligence  which 
might  have  a  bearing  on  the  national 
security. 

It  is  generally  accepted  as  a  sound 
principle  of  operation  that  as  our  mili- 
tary strength  decreases  the  efBciency  and 
capabilities  of  our  intelligence  system 
should  increase.  In  the  Army  the  prac- 
tical application  of  this  principle  has  re- 
sulted in  a  proper  emphasis  on  intelli- 
gence training,  the  selection  of  properly 
qualified  individuals  for  Intelligence 
duty,  and  the  revitalization  of  the  mili- 
tary attach^  system. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  asked  Congress  for  additional 
authority  to  eliminate  unfit  ofiacers. 
H.  R.  2744,  now  on  the  House  Calendar, 
provides  for  a  selection  board  of  five  gen- 
eral officers  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
review  the  records  of  all  officers  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Army,  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  ofHcers  should  be 
required  to  show  cause  why  they  should 
be  retained  on  the  active  list.  It  pro- 
vides also  for  a  Board  of  Inquiry  and  a 
Board  of  Review  to  consider  the  qualifi- 
cations of  officers  falling  below  the 
standard  set  for  retention. 

In  addition,  the  Army  has  raised  its 
standards  for  recruiting  and  made  every 
effort  to  reenlist  competent  men  who 
served  in  uniform  during  World  War  n. 
The  success  of  these  programs  and  of 
the  Army's  postwar  reorganization  gen- 
erally must  have  impressed  itself  force- 
fully on  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  had  opportunity  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  to  observe  the  performance 
of  our  occupation  forces  both  In  Europe 
and  Japan. 

My  own  inquiries  have  convinced  me 
further  that  we  are  making  satisfactory 
progress  on  the  home  front  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  industrial  prepared- 
ness program,  so  essential  to  conversion 
from  peacetime  production  to  war  pro- 
duction when  trouble  comes. 

The  action  of  the  Army  in  accepting 
and  implementing  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Dooiittle  board,  and 
m  experimenting  with  a  new  philosophy 
of  training  and  service  as  exemplified  in 
the  Universal  Training  Unit  at  Fort 
Knox,  supply  additional  evidence  of  a 
purpose  to  keep  ttie  American  Army  the 
best  in  the  world,  with  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  morality  and  intelligence,  and  in- 
cidentally of  battle  performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oiu"  military  services 
have  been  confronted  since  VE-day  with 
problems  of  a  most  unusual  and  difficiilt 
nature.  When  we  consider  that  with 
small  numbers  they  have  occupied  and 
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kept  the  peace  Jn  nations  possessing  200 
millions  of  people;  that  they  have  repa- 
triated perhaps  10,000,000  displaced  per- 
sons in  this  same  interval;  that  they 
are  still  scattered  around  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe,  performing  hercu- 
lean tasks  of  organization,  training, 
transportation,  feeding,  clothing,  arm- 
ing, and  governing;  and  doing  all  of  this 
wliile  engaged  in  the  necessary  tasks  of 
rebuilding  and  reorganization  of  the 
services,  it  should  make  all  of  us  proud 
to  hail  them  as  our  own. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  shield  the  serv- 
ices from  criticism.  Sometimes  criti- 
cism Is  needed.  But  we  should  not  lose 
our  sense  of  proportion.  We  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  forest  of  excellent  per- 
formance by  the  services  because  of  our 
concentration  on  a  few  decaying  trees 
like  the  unscrupulous  Meyers. 

We  should  not  foi-get  that  a  handful 
of  budget-starved  Regulars  and  Reserv- 
ists from  the  twenties  and  thirties  were 
able  to  organize  and  direct  the  most 
brilliant  military  mobilization  and  op- 
eration in  the  history  of  the  world  on 
land,  sea,  and  in  the  air.  That  the  cost 
was  a  fearsome  one  is  directly  attributa- 
ble to  the  unpreparedness  of  that  era. 
Yet  with  the  guns  hardly  quiet,  and  with 
major  peace  treaties  yet  to  be  signed, 
many  among  us  have  already  returned 
to  the  carping  criticism  of  the  military 
mind  and  the  reactionary  miUtarlst 
which  accompanied  our  suicidal  policy 
of  disarmament  between  the  world 
warSw 

We  live  in  a  troubled  world,  in  much 
of  wliich  force  is  all  that  counts.  Some 
of  us  fall  to  recognize  this  fact.  In  our 
eagerness  to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace 
we  already  have  largely  torn  down  the 
services  by  hasty  demobilization  of  men 
and  materials. 

Despite  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I, believe 
the  services  are  giving  a  good  account 
of  the  talents  entrusted  to  them.  But 
they  can  do  an  even  better  job  if  we  in 
Congress  will  give  more  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  difficult  constructive  task  of 
raising  and  supporting  armies  and  of 
providing  for  the  common  defense,  in 
keeping  with  the  lessons  of  this  fearsome 
new  atomic  age. 

The  services  will  do  all  they  can  with 
the  men  and  material  entrusted  to  them. 
They  cannot  do  more.  For  their  great 
records,  and  for  the  Importance  of  the 
Job  entrusted  to  them,  they  need  and  de- 
serve alert.  Intelligent,  and  active  sup- 
port from  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffm.^n1  Is  recognised 
for  10  minutes. 
SPECULATION  ON  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  distinguished 
gentleman  and  eminent  lawyer  from 
Wisconsin  fMr.  Kbefe]  stay  just  one 
moment  to  ask  him  to  look  at  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  I  dropped  In  the  hopper 
and  to  give  me  his  assistance  tomorrow 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  the  gen- 
tleman fr<Hn  Indiana  fMr.  HallxckI, 
to  give  us  a  hearing  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  because  there  is  no  use  pass- 
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Ing  resolutions  creating  select  commit- 
tees to  investigate  the  executive  de- 
partments unless  we  give  them  authority 
to  make  the  fellows  downtown  talk. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
AuctrsT  H.  Andresbn]  introduced  a  reso- 
lution— House  Resolution  404 — to  make 
a  certain  investigation,  the  success  of 
which  vnll  depend  upon  the  information 
he  will  be  able  to  secure  from  the  execu- 
tive departments. 

Having  been  on  several  committees 
conducting  investigations,  I  have  learned 
that,  hiding  behind  an  Executive  order, 
all  too  often  the  departments  refuse  to 
give  committees  information  which  is 
relevant,  which  is  necessary,  if  the  com- 
mittee is  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

Invariably,  the  departments  hide  be- 
hind the  fiction  that  the  information 
sought,  if  disclosed,  would  impair  the 
national  welfare.  The  action  of  the  de- 
partment heads  rests  upon  the  false  as- 
sumption that  they  are  more  zealous  In 
protecting  the  national  welfare  than  is 
the  Congress  or  Its  committees. 

They  seem  to  assume  that,  though 
never  elected  to  office  by  the  people,  they 
have  a  better  knowledge  of  what  is  good 
for  the  people  than  have  the  people's 
chosen  representatives. 

To  aid  the  committee  which  may  be 
appointed  under  House  Resolution  404, 
the  resolution  giving  it  authority  to  ob- 
tain information  has  been  introduced. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  LkCOMPTE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Enrolled  Bills,  reported  that  that  com- 
mittee did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  4627.  An  act  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Immediate  relief  ol  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.  R.  4469.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  7,  1947,  Bo  as  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mi£sion  on  Orgaaizatlca  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  to  procvire  the 
temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perts or  consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned 
untH  tomorrow.  Thursday,  December  18, 
1947,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS    or    OOlOdTTEES    ON    PUBLXO 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 

committees  were  dehvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

4{r.  BROWN  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rule*. 
House  Resolution  404.  Resolution  creaUng 
a  select  committee  to  Investigate  traiisac- 
tlous  on  commodity  exchange*;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1219).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN:  Committee  on  Bspendl- 
tures  In  the  Executive  Departments.  House 
Report  No.  1220.  Sui:)plemental  report  on 
Investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of  antl- 
racketeerlng  laws  and  the  administration 
thereof.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio :  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  403.  Resolution  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  to  make  a 
Ftudy  of  black  markets;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1221).  Referre;^  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1152.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  a  Joint  Army-Navy  board 
appointed  to  study  the  need  and  feasibility 
of  an  additional  crossing  of  Sfm  Francisco 
Bay;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1153.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  reciting  the  facte  and 
pertinent  provisions  of  law  In  the  cases  of 
145  individuals  whose  deportation  has  been 
suspended  for  more  than  6  months;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1154.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  an  Itemized  report 
covering  transactions  during  the  fiscal  year 
1947  for  account  of  the  Pershing  Hall  me- 
morial fimd;  to  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures In  the  Executive  Departments. 


REPORTS  OP  OOMMmCBS   ON  PRIVATS 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTl.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.  R.  1009.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  Florence  Byvank;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1214) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.  R.  3224.  A  bill  to  authorlxe  the  can- 
cellation of  deportation  proceedings  In  the 
case  of  Prank  Durante  and  wife,  Maria  Dxir- 
ante,  and  two  children,  namely,  Paul  Dur- 
ante and  Patsy  Durante;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  1215).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.  R.  3742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  Wilhelm  Gerllng;  with  smendmenu 
(Rept.  No.  1216) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  3849.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Domingo  Gandarlas;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1217).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  4403.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Ladlsluo  Valda.  Elena  Vaida.  and  Stefano 
Valda;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1218). 
Referred  to  the  ComnUttee  of  the  Whole 
House 


PXJKJC   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALMCND: 
H.  3. 4768.  A    bUl    to    provide    Bddltlonal 
compensation  for  postmasters  and  employees 
of  the  postal  service:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
H.  R.  4767.  A    bUl    to    provide    additional 
compensation  for  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Senrlce. 
By  Mr.  BATTLE: 
H.R.4768.  A    bill    to    provide    additional 
compensation  for  postmasters  and  employees 
of  the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BLAND: 
H.  R.  4789,  A  bill  to  permit  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Housing  ana  Home  Finance  Agency 
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to  Mil  ecrtala  mr  housloc  projects  4o  the 
Newport  Neve  Redevelopment  and  He  using 
Authority;  to  the  Committee  on  BanUrJK  and 
Currency. 

Bv  Mr  CELLER 
H.  R.  4T70  A  bltl  to  provide  Increasei  Fed- 
eral-ftlded  public  housing  for  families  tt  low 
income:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv. 

H.  R.  4T71.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Bousing  Act  so  as  to  provide  Increased 
on  cost  In  the  case  of  federally  aldec 
rent  housing:  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.  R.  4772.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation for  postmasters  and  employ  ees  of 
tiM  postal  service:  to  the  Committee  op  Post 
Ofllee  nnd  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JONKS  of  Wsshlncrton 
H.  R.  4773.  A  bill  to  provide  addition*  com- 
pensation for  postniasters  and  emplo  ees  of 
the  postal  service:  to  the  Committee  cfi  Poet 
Ofllee  and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  MACKINNON: 
H  R.  4774.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Efcrvlce- 
men's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  i>.s  4niend- 
ed.  to  provide  homes  for  veterans 
veterans'    homestead    associations 
public   factlltlea   essential    therefor; 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AJalrs. 

By  Mr    MILLER  of  California 
H  R.  4775.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
pensatlon  for  postmasters  and  em 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee 
OCBce  and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
BR.  4778.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the 
frum   the   United   States  of  certain 
broi'ght  from  Hungary;  to  the  Commi 
Armed  Service?. 

By  Mr.  R06S: 
R.  R.  4777    A    bill    to    provide 
compensation  for  employees  of  the 
Government  and  cf  the  Government 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Comml 
Poet  OfQce  and  Civil  Servloe. 
Bv  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  R.  4773.  A  bill  to  increase  the 
by  the  Government  of  real-estate 
Teterana:    \o  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN: 
H.  R.  4779.  A    bill    to    provide 
compensation  for  postmasters  and 
of  the  postal  service;   to  the 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
H.  R.  4780.  A    bill    to    provide 
compensation  for  postmasters  and 
of  the  postal  service:   to  the  Conunl 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN: 
H.  R.  4781.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  vlllkge  de- 
livery service  of  the  Post  Offlce  pepapment, 
to  transfer  village  carriers  to  the  city 
service,  ar.d  for  other  purposes;  to  th  s 
mlttee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  4783.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an 

ment  to  chapter  29  of  the  Internal 

Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

H.R.4783.  A  bill  to  provide  longev 

for  pa>tma»tcrs;  to  the  Committee 

OOos  and  Cvll  Service. 

By  Mr.  KSARNET: 

H.R.4734.  A  bill  to  amend  the 

men's  Readjustment  Act  of  1914.  as 

ed.  to  provide  homes  for  veterans. 

veterans'   homestead   Maodatlons, 

putLc  facilities  sssenUal  therefor 

Oommtttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PPBIFSR: 

H.  R.  47S5.  A   bUl    to   provide 

oompensatlon  for  postmasters  and  ei 

of  the  poatsl  service;  to  the  Conxmi 

Post  Offlce  and  ClvU  aerrlce. 

By  Mr   REES; 

R.  47M.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  inUtled 

*Aa  set  to  reclassify  ths  sslarles  or  post- 

masters.  oOcers.  and  employees  of  th(   postal 

service;  to  sstabUsh  uniform  procedi  ires  for 
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computing  compeiisatlon;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  July  6.  1945.  so  as  to  pro- 
Tide  promotions  for  temporary  employees  ol 
the  cxistodlal  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 
H.  J.  Res.  277.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  any  future  paj-ments  by  the  Republic  of 
Plnland  on  the  principal  or  Interest  of  Its 
debt  of  the  First  World  War  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  used  to  provide  educational 
and  technical  Instruction  and  training  In  the 
United  States  for  citizens  of  Finland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs.  i 

By  Mr.  HAVEhNER:  j 

H.  J.  Res.  278.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  transmit  to  Congress  the  names  of  all 
persona  who  have  engaged  In  transactions 
on  commodity  exchanges;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agr!culttire^ 

By  Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  J  Res.  279  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  discontinuance  of  further  i^ant  dis- 
mantling In  the  American  war  zone  In  Ger- 
many, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
H.  J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reveal  to  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Information  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain speculators  In  commodities:  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Agrlcultin-e. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.  J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reveal  to 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives information  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain speculators  in  commodities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlct:lture. 

By  Mr  HOFFMAN: 
H.  J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  executive  departments  herein  named  to 
make  available  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Departments 
certain  Information  In  their  possession:  to 
the  Committee  on  E:tpendltures  In  the  Exec- 
utive Departments. 

H.  J  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  making 
available  to  the  Hctise  Select  Committee  to 
Investigate  Transactions  on  Commodity 
E.^changes.  appointed  by  virtue  of  House 
Resolution  404,  cc-taln  Information  In  the 
possession  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  In  the 
possession  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
to  the  Committee  r.j  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COMBS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  124.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
create  a  Joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  investigate  commodity  specula- 
tion; to  the  Crramlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN: 
H.  Res.  407.  Resolution    To    provide    funds 
for   the  expenses  cf  the   Investigation   and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  404;  to 
the  Committee  on  Hou;e  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  J.\CKSON  cf  California: 
H.  R.  4787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  rf  Dr  Henry 
Mlndltn.  Zinalda  Mlndlln.  and  Nicholas  Al- 
exandre Bolotlne;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.  R  4788.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Prans 
Eugene  Laub;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


pmnoNs.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
ftnd  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

955.  By  Ut.  BUCK:  PetlUon  of  Mae 
Schnurr,  national  defense  chalrnoaa.  Fredrick 


Staats  Post  AuxUlary.  No.  517.  American 
Legion,  and  63  residents  of  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y..  urging  the  passage  of  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  military  training;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

936.  By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota:  Peti- 
tion of  Mrs.  L.  M.  Larson.  Zeona.  S.  Dak.,  and 
12  others,  urging  legislation  which  wUl  pro- 
hibit advertising  liquor  In  interstate  com- 
merce and  over  the  radio;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

937.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  A.  R.  Halseth, 
Madison.  S.  Dak.,  and  39  others,  urging  legis- 
lation which  would  prohibit  advertising 
liquor  In  Interstate  commerce  and  over  the 
radio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

958.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Oliver  Lerseth 
and  25  others,  cf  Beresford.  S.  Dak.,  urging  ^ 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
advertising  of  liquor  In  Interstate  commerce 
and  over  the  radio;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

959.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  S.  Paulsncss  and 
20  others,  of  Baltic.  S.  Dak.,  urging  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  prohibit  advertising  of 
liquor  in  interstate  commerce  and  over  the 
radio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce. 

960.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  R.  I.  Hokenstad. 
of  Garretson.  S.  Dak.,  and  22  others,  urging 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would  pro- 
hibit advertising  liquor  In  Interstate  com- 
merce and  over  the  radio;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

961.  By  Mr.  HART:  Petition  of  Carroll 
Council.  No.  1378.  Knights  of  Columbtis, 
Union  City.  N.  J.,  protesting  against  the  im- 
prisonment of  Archbishop  Steplnac  by  the 
Government  cf  Yugoslavia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

962.  By  Mr.  LeCOMPTE:  Petition  of  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion.  LlnevlUe.  Iowa, 
and  others,  in  the  Interest  of  universal  mili- 
tary training;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

963.  Also,  petition  of  members  of  Duncan- 
Smith  Unit.  No.  506.  American  Legion  Aux- 
Ulary. LineviUe.  Iowa,  In  the  Interest  of  uni- 
versal military  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armsd  Services. 

9G4.  Also,  petition  of  stmdry  citizens  of 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  urging  th»  adoption  of  a 
system  of  universal  military  training;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

965.  Also,  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of 
Mingo.  Iowa,  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  universal  military  training;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

966.  By  Mr.  M.*RTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
Petition  of  Commander  L.  Ray  Hutchlns  and 
sundry  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  advocating 
enactment  of  universal  military  training;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

967.  Also,  petition  of  Commander  Pat 
Smith  and  sundry  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
advocating  enactment  of  universal  military 
training;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

968.  Also,  petition  of  Adjt.  Samuel  S. 
Symans  and  sundry  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
advocating  enactment  of  universal  military 
training;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

969.  By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland:  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Del-Mar-Va  Volunteer  Firemen's 
Association,  requesting  exemption  from  the 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  of  articles  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

970.  By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin:  Petition 
of  members  of  American  Legion  AuxUlary. 
Post  No.  21.  K?nosha.  Wis.,  urging  passage  of 
legislation  establishing  a  system  of  universal 
military  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

971.  By  Mr.  TOWE:  Petitions  of  National 
Defence  Unit,  No.  69.  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary. Carlstadt.  N.  J.;  New  Mllford  Post,  No. 
217.   American   Legion.   River   Edge.   N.   J.; 
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R.  Bradner  Tilt  Unit.  No.  818.  American 
Legion  Auxiliary.  Demarest.  N.  J.;  and  Alan 
Rutt  Post.  No.  126,  American  Legion,  Cliff- 
side  Park,  N.  J.;  all  In  support  of  legislation 
establishing  a  system  of  universal  mUltary 
training;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

972.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Petition  of  John  C. 
Burt,  of  New  York,  N.  Y..  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  his  resolution  with  reference  to 
reestablishing  his  civil  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

973.  Also,  petition  of  Miss  Ruth  Dodge  and 
others,  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  enactment  of  H.  R.  16;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

974.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Mary  Thltchener 
and  others,  of  Tampa.  Pla..  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  enactment  ot  H.  R.  16;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

975.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Nettie  Kislr.  of 
Port  Orange.  Fla..  and  others,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  enactment  of  H.  R.  16;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

976.  Also,  petition  of  J.  P.  Jackson,  of  South 
Miami,  Fla..  and  others,  petitioning  consider- 
ation of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
enactment  of  H.  R.  16;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

977.  Also,  petition  of  Thomas  J.  Reardon. 
of  Hartford.  Conn.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  his  resolution  with  reference  to  enact- 
ment of  legislation  concerning  the  substitu- 
tion of  "yield"  for  "market  quotation"  as  a 
method  of  valuation  for  the  extension  of 
.credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

978.  Also,  petition  of  Thomas  J.  Reardon, 
of  Hartford.  Conn.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  his  resolution  with  reference  to  enact- 
ment of  legislation  concerning  the  common 
defense  of  our  divine  national  economy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

979.  Also,  petition  of  Thomas  J.  Reardon, 
of  Hartford.  Conn.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  his  resolution  with  reference  to  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  combat  Inflation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENA1E 

Thursday,  December  18, 1947 

(.Ijegislative  day  of  Thursday.  December 
4. 1947) 

■    The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Peter  Marshall. 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prajrer: 

Our  Father,  let  not  my  unworthiness 
stand  between  Thee  and  the  Members  of 
this  body  as  we  Join  in  prayer. 

Hear  not  the  voice  that  speaks,  but 
listen  to  the  yearnings  of  the  hearts  now 
open  before  Thee  In  this  moment  when 
each  one  of  us  is  alone  with  Thee. 

May  the  love  of  God,  which  is  broader 
than  the  measure  of  man's  mind;  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  Is 
sufficient  for  all  our  needs;  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  shall 
lead  us  into  all  truth,  be  with  us  all 
this  day.   Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  WHm,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday, 
December  17.  1947.  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 


MSSSAOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messjige  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pas.sed  a  bill  (H.  R.  4748) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1948.  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNlCA'nONS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  *  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  ot  Depastkent  or  Laboh  RELATm g  to 
FxcE^AL  ToaT  Claims 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  traius- 
mltting,  pursxiant  to  lew.  a  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  stating  "the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  psdd  no  claims  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act."  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1947  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Laws  Passed  bt  MimiciPAL  Councils  or  St. 

Thomas  and  Si.  John  and  St.  Cboiz,  V.  1. 

A  letter  from  the  Under  BecreUry  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Municipal 
Councils  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  and  St. 
Croix.  V.  I.  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

PETITIONS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  business  and 
professional  division  ot  the  Passaic.  N.  J., 
section  of  the  National  CouncU  of  Jewish 
Women,  endorsing  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Civil  Rights  Committee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Blr.  CAIN: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Twenty-ninth 
National  Convention  of  the  American  Legion 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  exempt 
from  family  Income  requirements  amounts 
received  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  service-connected  dlsabUlty  or  disabili- 
ties: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxir- 
rency. 

REPORT    OP    COMMITTEE    ON    FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  to  which  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  1605)  to  provide  for  payment 
of  compensation  to  the  governments  of 
foreign  countries  for  losses  and  damages 
Inflicted  on  neutral  territory  during 
World  War  n  by  United  States  armed 
forces  in  violation  of  neutral  rights,  and 
authorizing  appropriations  therefor,  re- 
ported it  with  amendments  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  805)  thereon. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MX7RRAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

WAGNZJt)  : 

8. 1900.  A  blU  for  the  relief  ot  Pram  Eu- 
gene Lsub;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

(Mr.  CAIN  Introduced  Senste  bill  1901.  to 
•mend  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended,  to  exempt  from  famUy 
income  requirements  amounts  received  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  service- 
connected  disability  or  disabilities,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 


•sd  Currutcy  and  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  McMAHON  (by  request) : 

S.  1902.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Athanaslos 
Ellas  CheUotls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicisry. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

8. 1908.  A  bin  for  the  extension  and  re- 
modeling of  the  Federal  building  and  post 
office  in  Aberdeen.  Wash.; 

S.  1904.  A  ^111  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  Federal  building  In  Elma,  Wash.; 

S.  1905.  A  blU  for  the  extension  and  re- 
modeling of  the  Federal  building  and  post 
office  In  Olympia.  Wash.;  and 

S.  ISiCfl.  A  blU  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
Federal  building  aud  pest  offlce  upon  a  new 
site  in  Vancouver,  Wash.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  WcrUs. 

(Mr.  FULBRIGHT  introduced  Senate  bill 
1907,  repealing  certain  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  relating  to  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  app«?.r8  under  a  separate  heeding.) 

(Mr.  MYERS  introduced  Senate  bUl  19C8. 
aathorieing  the  construction  of  flood -control 
work  on  the  Lackawaxen  River.  Pa.,  which 
WES  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
S.  1909.  A    bUl   to   remove   the   statutory 
limit  of  appropriation  expenditures  for  re- 
pairs or  changes  to  a  vessel  of  the  Navy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ECTON: 

8. 1910.  A  bill  authorlelng  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In  Valley 
County,  Mont.,  to  Alfred  Robert  Appelgren; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  L^nds. 

AMENDMENT  OF  NAITONAL  HOUSING  ACT 
RELATING  TO  SERVICE  -  CONNECTED 
DISABILITIES  OF  VETERANS 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  exempt  from 
family  income  requirements  covering  ad- 
mission to  Gtovemment  low-rent  hous- 
ing iM-ojects  all  amounts  received  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  service- 
connected  disability  or  disabilities,  and 
I  request  that  an  explanatory  statement 
by  me,  together  with  the  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  jthe  statement  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington,  to- 
gether with  the  bill,  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Cain 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccotD. 
as  foilov/s: 

6TAT1M1WT  BT  SENATOI   CAIN 

The  purpose  of  this  blU  Is  to  exempt  from 
family  Income  requirements  covering  admis- 
sion to  Government  low-rent  housing  proj- 
ects, all  amounts  received  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  service-connected  dlsa- 
bUity  or  disablUties.  This  action  Is  prompted 
because  many  of  our  disabled  veterans  are 
getting  not  only  their  dlsablUty  compensa- 
tion but  subsistence  payments  under  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  which 
results  in  total  Income  of  alighuy  more  than 
the  criteria  now  established  by  the  Public 
Bousing  AdnUnistratlon. 

Also  to  be  considered  Is  the  fact  that  com- 
pensation payments  received  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  disability  are  not 
classed  as  income  for  purposes  of  taxation 
and  In  many  other  respects.  BecauM  of 
this,  It  Is  believed  that  the  inclusion  of  these 
payments  Is  not  fslr  to  the  disabled  veterans. 
X  wish  to  pomt  out  that  this  proposed  bill 
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This  bill  waa  drawn  In  compUan  * 
BMolutlon  343  of  the  Twenty -ninth  ' 
•I  OooT«ntlon  of  the  American  Legida 
IB  thm  Tork  aty.  Auguat  23-31.  i»4 

The  bill  (8. 1901)  to  amend  the  Onlted 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  anlended 
to  exempt  from  family  Income 
ments  amounts  received  from 
•nuu*  Administration   for  scr^i 
Bcetcd  disability  or  disabilities 
tfuced  by  Mr.  Caxn.  was  receivcil 
Ivlce  by  Us  title,  referred  to  the  C|>mmit- 
tet  on  Bulking  and  Currency 
dered  to  be  printed  In  the 
follows: 


rpqulre- 

Vet- 

con- 

Intro- 

.  read 


tie 

(C- 


4nd  er- 
as 


Rbc  ord 


•«c<nd 


Be  it  maeted.  etc..  That  the 
tenet  of  aectton  2  (1)  of  the  Unltctl 
Bouaint  Act  of  1937.  aa  amendrd.  li 
•d  by  Inserting  tLeretn.  immedlAtel 
tilt  the  wcrda  "net  income."  the 
**(«zcludlnf  any  amounts  received 
Tateraxxa'    Admlnlatratlcn     for 
Bccted  dIaabtUty  or  dUabtllttes) ." 


aen- 

States 

umcnd' 

rollow- 

MUowlng: 

rom  the 

»cv  ice-con- 


OOKSTRUCTION       OF       FLOOD- 
WOKKS  ON  LACKA WAXEN 


CPNTROL 
PA. 


RIVlfl 


I   ask 
for  ap- 
authorlkins  the 
wprks  on 
I  re- 
stAtehcnt  of 
In  the 


anl 


Mr.    MYERS.     Mr.    President 
unanimous  consent  to  Introduce 
proprlate  reference  a  bill 
construction  of  flood-control 
Um  Lackawaxcn  R>vor.  Pa., 
(iu«rt  that  an  explanatory 
the  bill  by  me  may  be  prlntc< 
Rbcoid. 

Ih?  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred,  and.  without 
objection,  the  statomctU  prcsc  ucd  by 
the  Senator  from  Pcnnsylvanlaj  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  thd  bill  (8. 
1908)  authorizing  the  const rution  of 
flood-control  work  on  the  Lacl  awaxcn 
Rivor.  Pa.,  introducrd  by  Mr  Myirs. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  t  tie.  and 
referred  to  tht  Committee  oq  Public 
Works. 

The  statement  presented  ly  Mr. 
MvsRS  was  ordered  to  be  printejl  In  the 
RxccRo.  as  follows. 


VT0  1 


ILa 


tht 


ITATrMCirr    BT    StMATOa    nuNcis 
OtMOCaAT.    or    rtltNtTLVAMU. 
BU^Md    IN    srMATt   A    U;.L   T> 
W«»»  CCWTTOL  nOJXCT  OK  TMS 

ntm  rn  ptmnstlvawa 

The  b.U  Z  have  Introduced  auth^lxes 
eonatruction  of  flood -control   wor! 
Lackawazcn   Rlrer   in   Pennsylvan 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  Senate 
on  Public  Works  wUl  SM  At  to  exp4dite 
bill  in  the  next  regular  session  of 
grass  so  that  it  may  be  pc<3ib!o  for 
set  to  bs  authorized  In  time  for 
slon  for  eonatruction  funds  in 
appropriation  blU  for  flood  oontr<}l 
•etetid  sssskm. 

This  project  is  »om-what  unusus 
Inltlsl  plannlct;  funda  of  S2C0.C00 
ready  been  made  available  for  it  In 
functions  apprcpriation  for  the 
year.    The    planning   money   wss 
even  though  the  project  has  not 
authorized  by  Congress,  because 
trcme  urgency  of  this  project  and 
that  floods  have  been  aourccs  of  gn 
taticn  ard  hardrhip  and  auSering 
life  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
vuxla  which  this  prajsct  will  protect. 
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in  the 
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The  report  of  Army  engineers  on  this  proj- 
sct  points  out  that  direct  and  Indirect  dam- 
ages in  this  area  in  a  sudden  flood  in  May 
1942  took  a  toll  of  $6.2C0  COO.  which  is  almost 
as  much  aa  the  total  estimated  coat  of  fQ.- 
802.000  figured  by  Army  engUieers  for  the 
entire  pre  gram. 

The  dollar  algn  aside,  that  same  flood  of 
May  1942  took  24  lives.  There  is  no  way 
of  putting  a  doUar-algn  value  on  that  loss. 
The  project  which  my  bill  would  authorize 
provides  for  construction  of  reservoirs  on 
Dyberry  Creek  above  Honesdale  and  a  reser- 
voir on  the  malD  stem  of  the  Lickawaxen 
above  Prompton.  These  Improvemenu  will 
prcv'.de  protection  against  future  loss  of  life 
and  will  prevent  96  percent  of  the  tangible, 
preventable  damages  from  floods  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  1942  flood,  the  greatest  of 
record. 

This  project  Is  put  forward  ss  protection 
against  hazards  to  life  and  the  welfare  of  the 
psople  of  Pronvpton.  Sceloyville.  Hrnesdale, 
and  Hawley  snd  is  considered  by  Army  engi- 
neers to  be  amply  warranted  on  the  basis 
of  the  resulting  over-all  benefits. 

In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  I  intro- 
duced a  bin  to  authorize  the  project,  but 
imrortunately  too  late  for  action  at  that  time 
because  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvr.nla 
was  not  able  to  set  on  the  project  In  time 
for  me  to  try  to  have  this  projsqt  Included 
In  the  omnibus  authorizntlon  bill  enacted 
m  July  of  1946.  Although  It  has  been  the 
policy.  1  understand,  In  the  past  ]ear  on  the 
part  of  the  appropriate  commit tseea  of  the 
Congress  to  delay  acting  un  individual  au- 
thorisation bills  for  waterways  projects  pend- 
ing the  drafting  of  an  omnibus  bill,  I  now 
feel  that  this  matter  hns  bern  allowed  to 
drag  on  too  long  and  that,  since  planning 
funds  are  now  being  spent  on  this  project 
and  It  may  soon  be  time  to  request  construc- 
tion ftmds  for  it,  we  msks  sure  nu  technical 
pont  of  order  be  raised  against  it  because 
It  Is  not  avtborlMd. 

The  psople  of  Wayne  County  and  vicinity 
In  Pennsylvania  wbo  have  sutTered  thess 
perlodle  floods  would  ocrtalnly  be  bswiU 
dersd  if,  now  that  planning  wor<k  la  under 
way  on  the  project,  the  project  itself  Is  al- 
lowed to  be  delayed  over  a  technicality. 

SXPORTATION  OP  SURPLUS  IOCS  AMD 
POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  BUS»  FIELD  submitted  the  foN 
lowlrg  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con, 
Res.  36) ,  which  wa->  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  Ualted  States 
has  voted  to  eztend  interim  sId  to  the  coun« 
tries  of  Burope  and  Asia:  snd 

Wbeieas  this  program  has  been  Inau- 
gurated for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
relief  and  rehabiltt.'itlon  of  the  people  of 
those  eountries:  and 

Whereas  It  bos  been  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  the  United 
States  will  ezperience  a  stirplUs  of  approxi- 
mately 5.000.COO  cases  of  eggs  la  1943;  and 

Where-s  the  price  of  both  eggs  and  poul- 
try In  some  sections  of  the  United  States 
Is  below  00  ce.cent  of  parity  as  established  by 
the  Steagall  amendment:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Revresenteti^  concurring).  ThSt  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  outlet  for  the  eklsting  and 
anticipated  surpltises  of  eggs  and  poultry 
products  in  the  United  States,  the  agencies 
and  cfllclals  of  the  Government  administer- 
ing any  foreign  relief  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Congress  should,  in 
the  administration  of  such  program  and  to 
the  extent  practicable,  provide  lor  the  expor- 
tation of  so  much  of  the  surpluses  of  such 
products  as  may  bs  exported  without  ad- 


versely affecting  the  rate  of  domestic  con- 
sumption of  such  products  or  causing  undue 
rises  In  the  prices  paid  for  such  producu  by 

domestic  consumers. 

INVESTIGATION       OP       MANUFACTURED 
MERCHANDISE  HELD  IN  WARSHOUSES 

Mr.  LANGER  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  177),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  m.il:e  a  full  and  complete  study  and  inves- 
tigation with  a  view  to  ascertaining  (1) 
wheiher  large  amounts  of  manufactured 
mcrchnndlse  are  being  withheld  in  publio 
snd  private  warehouses  pending  further  gen- 
eral price  Increases;  and  (2)  whether  small 
retailers  and  these  in  rural  are.-'.s  are  being 
dl:cr!mln.'\ted  against  by  large  manufac- 
turers and  Jcbfcers  In  the  reler?e  and  sale  of 
manufacturrU  merchandise.  The  committee 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  at  the  earlicfit  prac- 
ticable date  the  results  of  Its  study  and  In- 
ventlgation  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions aa  It  may  deem  desirable. 

CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  LANDS  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BUTLER  submitted  the  following 
resoluiion  (S,  Res.  179).  which  v/as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  (1)  (m)  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is 
amended  by  ftrlUlng  out  "Cummlttcs  on  Pdb- 
Ito  Lands"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Committee  ou  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs," 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

Tlie  bill  (H,  R,  4748)  making  supple- 
mental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1948.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, 

SUQOESTIOKS  PROM  NEW  TORK  STATI 
CONCERNING  SOLUTION  OF  THE  HOUS- 
ING PROBLEM 

Mr.  IVE3.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  the  question  of  housing,  particu- 
larly publio  housing,  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  now  confronting  the  country.  I 
do  not  think  that  New  York  State  Is  In 
any  way  peculiar  in  the  dilBcuUies  it  has 
encountered  in  solving  this  problem. 
However,  New  York  has  been  most  fortu- 
nate in  having  as  Commissioner  of  Hous- 
ing one  who  is,  I  might  say,  preeminent 
in  the  field  of  housing,  and  who  has  been 
doing  an  outstanding  job  In  that  con- 
nection. His  name  is  Herman  T.  Stich- 
man. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  because  of  my  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  matter.  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Commissioner  Stichman  re- 
questing his  Ideas  concerning  the  course 
that  miglit  appropriately  be  tck:n  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  this 
question.  He  has  replied  and  his  an- 
swer is  so  Illuminating,  so  pertinent  and 
altogether  so  constructive  In  the  sug- 
gestions which  It  contains  that  I  now  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  my  letter  to  Commis- 
sioner Stichman  and  his  reply  to  me. 


1947 
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The  PRESmENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  the  order  is  made,  and  the 
correspondence  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  correspondence  Is  as  follows: 

NOVKMBBB  25.  1947. 
Hon.  RntMAN  T.  SncRMAir, 

Commissioner  of  Ho^ising. 

New  York  City.  N.  T. 

DXAK  CoMmssioNxs:  Recognizing  you  to  be 
a  preeminent  authority  In  the  field  of  pub- 
lic housing  In  which  you  hsve  been  doing 
an  outstanding  Job.  I  am  writing  to  you  for 
Information  and  advice.  As  you  Itnow.  hous- 
ing constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  now  confronting  the  country  and 
Is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  before  ths 
Congress. 

As  you  will  recall,  I  had  some  experience 
in  dealing  with  this  problem  when  I  was 
majority  leader  ot  the  aascmbly.  I  remem- 
ber well  how  I  used  to  turn  to  you  for  as- 
sistance In  the  consideration  of  legislation. 
It  Is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  I  again 
turn  to  you  for  the  some  reason  when  I  am 
faced  once  mors  with  a  similar  situation. 

Inasmuch  as  you  are  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  field  of  public  housing  and  or* 
familiar  with  the  proMems  connected  with 
It,  I  shall  not  presume  upon  your  tim«  by 
going  into  details  In  this  communication. 
I  write  merely  to  ask  you  for  ideas,  su«gas- 
tlons  and  rccommendatloiM  which  you  may 
b«  wiUUig  to  make  in  connection  with  the 
over-all  national  houaing  problem.  Any  help 
you  may  bt  kind  enough  to  give  will  be  most 
appreciatsd. 

With  ktodest  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

lavmo  II.  IVM. 


5. 1»47. 
Senator  I«vtmo  M,  Vnm, 
ienats  0/^ce  Building. 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Dtaa  BcNAToa  Ivas:  I  appreciate  your  let- 
ter of  November  aath  and  your  thoughUul 
oommsnu.  Tour  oooUnulng  deep  Interest  in 
solving  our  housing  problems,  of  which  Z 
have  long  been  aware,  will  bs  most  helpful 
in  the  future  aa  It  has  t)esn  in  ths  post. 

As  you  know,  the  citlsens  of  the  SUte  of 
New  York  have  been  meeting  the  bousing 
problem  reallstleally,  largely  through  thsir 
own  sfforu.  Governor  Dewey  and  the  legls- 
lottire  have  not  been  content  to  let  the  future 
of  good  housing  and  of  municipal  improve- 
ment in  their  SUte  remain  dependent  on  ths 
wUl'of  others,  but  have  adopted  a  program 
of  action.  It  Is  fortified  by  more  than  a  half 
billion  dollars  of  Bute  funds,  presenUy  or 
soon  to  be  allocated.  By  means  of  It  we  hsve 
provided  temporary  houaing  for  veterans;  ws 
ore  clearing  our  slums,  redeveloping  our  mu- 
BlilpaUtlss.  providing  good  homes  for  fami- 
lies of  low  income  whom  privaU  entsrprlss 
has  been  unable  to  aerve.  and  are  endeavoring 
to  aid  prlvou  btHldsrs  to  rasiune  an  adequate 
home-building  program  for  all  families. 

While  you  are  familiar  with  what  the  Stats 
of  New  York  has  done  and  have  aided  to  the 
lull  wherever  you  could.  I  should  like  to  re- 
capitulate the  housing  progress  of  the  people 
of  t**««  SUte  through  their  Governor  and 
legislature,  since  it  might  well  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  others.  The  emergency  housing 
program  of  the  8UU  of  New  York  was 
launched  in  the  fall  of  1945.  when  it  first 
became  evident  that  the  sudden  mass  release 
of  the  men  in  the  armed  forces  would  pre- 
cipitate a  housing  crisis.  Immediate  action 
by  Governor  Dewey  set  In  motion  a  SUte- 
wlde  plan  for  the  conversion  of  sturplus  mili- 
tary installations  and  other  unused  struc- 
tures into  temporary  dwellings  for  our  vet- 
erans and  theU:  families  In  municipalities. 
At  the  Governor's  request,  emergency  hotis- 


Ing  and  educational  funds  totaling  $09,800,- 
000  have  been  provided. 

Our  emergency  civic  housing  developments 
are  designed  to  provide  good  family  living 
conditions.    They   all   have   gas   or   electric 
cooking  ranges,  mechanical  refrigerators,  and, 
vrtth  one  exception  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  units,  central  heating.    All  have  play- 
ground spsce  and.  where  necessary  in  the 
largest  projects,  we  hsve  provided  facilities 
for  nursery  schools,  dilld-hsalth  centers,  pri- 
mary  classrooms,  klndergarteiu,   and  other 
essential  community  activities.    In  three  of 
the  projects  we  built  apartments  with  special 
facilities  for  paraplegic  veterans  so  that  they 
might  live  with  their  families  instead  of  in 
hospitals.    The  Bute  also  undertook  to  pro- 
vide, m  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  some  instances,  additional  facilities 
necessary  practically  to  double  the  prewar 
full-time  student  oapacity  of  our  colleges  on 
campus  so  as  to  take  care  of  about  100.000 
veterans  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of 
a  higher  education.    The  8UU  has  built  73 
municipal  emergency  housing  projects  in  40 
communities;  It  has  constructed  161  projecU 
at  8S  colleges,  including  bousing,  classrooms, 
laboratortea  and  shops,  dining  faolltties;  and 
It  has  even  prepared  61  sites  for  Federal  in- 
stalUtlons  at  colleges,  since  the  Pederal  pro- 
gram did  not  provide  for  this  esssntial.    It 
has  also  developed  S  great  emsrgeney  eollsges 
at  which  about  8.M)0  students  are  enrolled. 
We  are  providing  emergency  ^vle  aad  eollege 
bousing  for  over  11,000  veteran  families,  and 
dormitory  aeoommodatione  for  more  than 
13.600  students. 
With  refereaoe  to  permanent  puMle  houe- 
,  Ing  and  slum  clearance,  the  New  York  8UU 
permanent  public-housing  program  was  orig- 
inally based,  as  you  know  since  you  took 
■uch  an  Important  part  in  shaping  It  as  a 
leader  of  our  New  York  State  legislature,  on 
a  ISM.OOO.MO  eapiui  loan  fund  provided  for 
under  aruele  XTUX  of  ths  New  York  State 
Ooostitution.    At  ths  request  of  Oovemor 
Dewey  this  fund  was  increased  to  M8I,000XK)0 
by  the  1947  Isgislsture,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  ths  people  by  referendum  at  the 
recent  election,  which  approval  was  forth- 
coming overwhelmingly,    The  law  provides 
that  public  housing  ftnanoed  by  the  State  be 
bassd  on  a  program  of  slum  olearance.  and 
this  is  an  integral   part  of   each   housing 
project  which  we  develop.    Only  families  in 
ths  lowest  Income  earning  groups  are  eligible 
for  our  public-housing  project*.    Low  rsnts 
are  malnUined   by  subsidies  paid  by  ths 
BtaU    annually.    Such    annual    permissive 
psymenu  were  Increased  to  613.000,000  by 
the  1947  leglslattire,  also  at  ths  request  of 
ths  Governor,  and  this  too  was  approved  by 
the  eleetorate  at  the  recent  election. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  entered  into 
coatracu  with  municipal  housing  authori- 
ties for  the  loan  of  6240.273.700  to  build  38 
low-rent  housing  projecu  which  will  accom- 
modate almost  110.000  members  of  low- 
income  families,  clear  hundreds  of  acres  of 
slum  dwellings,  and  aid  private  enterprise 
and  our  municipalities  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  a  large  number  of  substandard  neigh- 
borhoods, llieas  Improvemenu  will  better 
family  life  In  the  immediate  areaa.  and  will 
improve  living  conditions  throughout  the 
municipalities  where  they  are  located.  Nine 
of  these  projecu  are  completed  and  fully 
occupied.  About  19  new  or  extensions  to 
prasent  projecte  are  now  contemplated,  for 
which  we  expect  to  lend  another  61<5,000,000. 
Other  projecu  will  soon  reach  the  definitive 
stage.  New  York  Bute's  permanent  low- 
rent  housing  program  will  eventually  pro- 
vide good  homes  in  pleasant  neighborhoods 
for  about  160,000  persons  who  would  other- 
wise have  to  live  in  substandard  housing,  and 
it  vrtll  eradicate  scores  of  slum  areas. 

So  much  for  families  of  low  Income.  Por 
those  in  the  lower  middle-income  groups. 


New  York  SUte  has  a  limited  dividend  hous- 
ing law  which  enables  privaU  builders  to 
construct  moderaU  renUl  hoxuing.  Ths 
SUte  waives  all  tax  paymenU  by  such  hous- 
ing companies,  and  the  muntcipfUiUes  may 
exempt  such  companies  from  taxes  on  ths 
increased  value  resulting  from  the  housing 
development  for  an  agreed  period  up  to  50 
years.  That  is,  thwe  is  an  exemption  from 
local  taxes  on  the  new  improvements.  The 
retxmi  on  invested  oapiUl  is  limited  to  6 
percent.  Ths  SUM'S  redevelopment  com- 
panies law  has  similar  provisions.  These 
laws  have  resulted  in  the  building  cf  a  sub- 
stantial numbM  of  dwelling  unlU  by  private 
enterprise. 

The  State  is  sponsoring  the  building  of 
mutual  housing  projects  by  groups  of  vet- 
erans under  our  limited -dividend  housteg 
law.  Under  this  plan  veterans  can  use  their 
New  Yoi«  6UU  bonus  psymenU  and  the 
cash  value  of  their  Unninal -leave  bonds  to 
aid  them  in  acquiring  homes  of  their  own  at 
less  than  what  they  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
ing in  rent.  The  full  beneflu  of  the  tax  es- 
emptlons  will  then  go  directly  to  the  vet- 
erans, instead  of  to  others.  These  exemp- 
tions wUl  result  In  a  saving  of  cxpeikse  to 
each  veUmn  who  participstes  of  from 
64,000  to  65.000  over  a  SO-year  period.  And 
we  hope  that  the  vetemna'  mutual  proJecU 
will  prove  to  be  housing  laboratories,  which 
will  result  in  lowering  home-bullding  oosU. 
The  SUte.  through  the  Division  of  Mous- 
ing, also  endeavors  to  eorrelats  all  publte 
1—provwaenU  so  as  to  bring  abotit  coopera- 
tion between  munieipalitiss  and  prlvaU 
builders  In  the  building  of  new  housing  for 
all  families  and  the  development  of  better 
neighborhoods.  Public  housing  pro)ecu,  (or 
instance,  are  used  as  the  eore  of  nuntoipal* 
area  redevelopment  plans. 

Some  people  think  that  It  Is  up  to  some- 
body else  perhaps  Goeemmant— to  do  the 
full  hotisUftg  Job.  However,  as  Governor 
Dewey  said  In  Jantury  of  1947: 

"Por  a  whole  generation  the  number  of 
added  unlU  of  housing,  tan  the  entire  nation 
as  well  as  in  this  State,  has  failed  to  keep 
paos  with  the  growing  population  and  rising 
standard  of  living. 

"Moreover,  the  art  of  building— particu- 
larly eonstrtietlon  of  one-family  homos— hits 
failed  eeonomieally  aitd  teehnologieally  to 
keep  paoe  with  the  ability  of  other  indus- 
tries to  produce  goods  at  eonstantly  decreas- 
li«  oost,  improving  quality,  and  increasing 
volume.  The  produotlee  genius  of  modem 
America  has.  Up  to  now.  failed  ths  home 
buyer. 

"The  retarding  foeton  are  wM  known. 
They  involve  practices  of  eonstrtietlon.  styles 
of  oonstructton.  restrietlve  building  eodes. 
alavtah  adherence  to  traditional  tastss.  snd. 
above  all,  our  failure  to  apply  to  buUding 
the  ingenuity,  imagination,  and  techniques 
that  have  made  possible  the  productive  won- 
ders of  ctir  time. 

"The  housing  shortage  Is  an  unmet  chal- 
lenge, not  only  to  Government  but  to  our 
entire  economy.  It  is  not  going  to  be  met 
by  any  single,  sudden  stroke  oi  genlxis.  It 
merito  the  most  intense  thought  and  effort 
of  us  all,  combined  with  study  and  effort  on 
a  new  scale  to  bring  down  the  cosU  ot  con- 
structlon." 

We  all  know  that  private  enterprise  cannot 
provide  adequste  homes  for  families  of  low 
income  at  renU  which  they  can  afford,  and 
thst  It  cannot  clear  slums  without  some  pab- 
11c  aid.  But  privaU  Industry  has  not  had  a 
full  opportunity  to  demonstrste  to  what  ex- 
tent it  can  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  middle-  and  upper- Income 
groupa.  The  failure  on  the  pmrt  of  the  Ped- 
eral authorities  to  permit  timely  reconver- 
sion for  the  production  of  building  materials 
and  Ite  unrealistic  controls  with  respect  to 
new  bm"f  building  leave  us  now  without  tbo 
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bowflt   of   the   hundreds   of 
dwelling  uniu  which  would  otherwise 
been  built  by  private  buUdera.    Ttieat  ' 
have  belped  all  down  the  income  line,  i 
housing  glTtn  up  by  the  higher-income 
lies  would  have  become  avatlable  for  c 
Bousing  and  municipal  improvement 
gnms  can  beet  be  handled  at  the  local 
•ad  eootrol  of  them  ahotild  lie  there. 
State  were  to  endeavor  to  handle  iU 
and  redevelopment  plana  as  New  Tor* 
has  done  there  would  be  more  home« 
better  cities  at  leas  cost.    There  Is 
IMMiral  aid  in  the  field  of  housing 
Btaipai  Improvement,  but  in  order 
aid  may  be  truly  effective  it  should  be 
Istered  through  the  States.    What  vou\^ 
think  of  a  plan  whereby  Federal  aid 
granted  on  a  modtned  matching  basis? 
might  well  encourage  the  individual 
to  set  up  their  own  housing  programs 
we  have  done,  and  this  shcild  enable  ' 
attain  resuiu  similar  to  ours  with 
baneflU  to  the  people.    Local  control 
better  serve  local  needs,  eliminate  o 
on   fears  of  central iMd 
I  result  In  more  and  better  housing 

TIM  aailms  of  taxpayers'  funds  ~ 

a  program  on  a  country-wtdc  basis  wo 
considerable. 

I  should  be  happy  to  discuss  our 
and  our  suggestions  with  you  further 
Cordially  yours. 

RBaSSAM  T.  SnCHKAM 

Stttt€  Commistioner  of  UouMng 

UQUOR  ADV¥RTTSKMKNTS  IN  MAOA  SINKS 
ANO  NEVVJiPAPKRS— ADDRE3S  BY  jIdDOB 
FRED  O.  JOHNSON 
(Mr.  CAPPKR  asked  and  obtained  l 
bav*  printed  in  the  Rccoas  an  addr 
tltle<l  "Liquor  Advertiaemenu  in  Ma 
and  Kewapapers  Are  Not  Conducive  t 
perance."  delivered  by  Judge  Fred  O 
■on.  of  Hastings,  Nebr..  before  the  N 
State  Convention  o<  the  Woman's  Ch 
Temperance    Union,    on    October    29, 
which  appears  In  the  Appendix. | 
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(Mr.  MAGNUSCW  asked  and  obtaine 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoan  an 
"Western    Power   for   More   Producllo:  i 
Mon  C  Wallgren.  at  the  Western  Go 
Conference,  at  Portland.  Oreg..  Decei 
and  13. 1M7.  which  appears  In  the  Appendix.  | 

THE  LATE   JUDGE  GEORGE   DONWPRTH 
OF   SEATTLE.   WASH 

I  Mr.  MAONUSON  asked  and  obtain*  I  leave 
to  have  prmted  in  the  Rkcobo  the  proceedings 
in  the  Lnitcd  States  district  court  st 
Wtah..  October  37.  1947.  In  memory 
Oaorge  Don  worth,  former  United 
triet  Judge,  which  appear  In  the 

QUBsncms  in  the  minds  of  the 

I  Mr.  MAGNUSON  aaked  and  obtaine  1 
to  have  ixmted  in  the  Bacoao  inquiri  !s 
pounded  by  tboae  in  attendance  at  a  - 
SMaUng  In  th«  Ftrai  Baptist  Church.  ! 
Waab..  which  appaar  In  the  Appan<tlxl| 

COCXEOE  TRADfINO  ttMO»Q  THE  WHITE 
POPULATION 

(Mr.  JOHNSTCW  of  South  CaroUiu 
and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
|ty»—  a  tabto  compiled  from  data 
Sixteenth  Caaaua.  showing  the  pwcenftage 
the  white  popuUtion  25  years  of  age 
which  baa  eomptotad  at  toast  4  years 
lece.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix 

AMERICAN  VETERANS  COMMTTtEB 
PLANKS  cm  LABOR 


{Ifr.  KILaORB  askad  and  cbtalnel  leave 
to  have  printed  in  tba  Racoas  the  pLanka 
adopted  by  the  American  Veterans  ci»mmit- 
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tee  relating  to  labor,  which  appears  In  the 
Appendix.  ] 

NEW  HOPE  FOR  DP  S— EDITORIAL  FROM 
THE  WHEELING  NEWS-REGISTER 
(Mr.  KILGORE  a£ked  and  obUlned  leave 
to  have  printed  In  the  Racoas  an  editorial 
entitled  "New  Hope  For  DPs."  from  the 
Wheeling  News-Register  of  December  17, 
1&47.  which  appears  In  the  Appendix.) 

MUSIC  HAS  NO  LOBBY— ARTICUE  BY 
CARL  E.  LIND6TROM 

(Mr  McMAHON  aslced  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  In  the  Racoao  an  article  en- 
titled "Muaic  Has  No  Lobby,"  by  Carl  E. 
Llndstrom.  publUhed  In  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  of  November  26.  1947,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.  | 
HOW    SECRECY    CAN    HURT— EDITORIAL 

FROM     THE     WASHINGTON     EVENING 

STAR 

I  Mr.  McMAHON  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Racoaa  an  editorial 
entitled  "How  Secrecy  Can  Hurt,"  publUhed 
in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  of  December 
14.  1947,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 
ODD     KIND     OF     CHAIRMAN— EDITORIAL 

FROM  THE  HARTFORD  (CONN.)  TIMES 

(Mr.  McMAHON  aaked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  an  editorial 
entitled  'Odd  Kind  of  a  Chairman."  pub- 
lUhed in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  of 
December  13.  1947,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.)  | 

CONFIRMATION  OF  NOMINATION  OP 
ROBERT   N.   DENHAM 

I  Mr.  TAYLOR  aaked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  painted  in  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  him  with  rei'erence  to  the  conflr- 
mation  of  the  nomination  of  Robert  N.  Den- 
ham  to  be  general  coimsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.) 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACnvmES  AND  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
LOYALTY  ORDER— LETTER  FROM  Y.MJS 
UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

[Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoao  a  letter  from 
the  Yale  University  School  of  Law,  dated  No- 
vember 26.  1947.  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  reference  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  the  Presi- 
dents  loyalty  order,  which  appears  In  the 
Ap^ndix.) 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CHINA 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  Interview  with 
Marshal  Peng  Yu-Hsiang  by  Robert  8.  Allen. 
publUhed  in  the  New  York  Timea  of  De- 
cember 14,  1947,  which  appears  in.  the  Ap- 
pendix.) I 

PRSSBNT-DAY        HYSTERIA  —  nifltJHIAL 
FROM  THE  NEW  YORKER  MAGAZINE 

[Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rarosa  an  editorial  from 
tha  New  Yorker  magazine  erf  December  17. 
1947.  regarding  public  hysteria,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Appendix.) 

.  MEETING   OF   COMMITTKB  OW 
APPROPRIATIONS        I 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  ttoe  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  this  afternoon  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  order  is  made. 


STABILIZATION   OP  COMMODITY   PRICES 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  167)  to  aid 
in  the  stabilization  of  commodity  prices, 
to  aid  in  further  stabilizing  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  suggest  the  absence  ol 

a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tae  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Aiken  Hayden  OConor 

Baldwin  Hlckenlooper  CMahoney 

Ball  Hill  Overton 

Barkley  Hoey  Reed 

BrK*er  HoUand  Revercomb 

BucJc  Ives  Robertson.  Va. 

Bushfleld  Jenner  Robertson.  Wyo. 

Butler  Johnston,  S.  C.  Russell 

Byrd  Kem  SaltonstaU 

Cain  Kilgore  Smith 

Capehart  Knowland  Sparkman 

Capper  Langer  ">    StennU 

Chavez  Lodge  Taft 

ConnaUy  McCarran  Taylor 

Cooper  McCarthy  Thomas,  Utah 

Cordon  McCleI!an  Tobey 

Donnell  McGrath  Tydlngs 

Dworshak  McKellar  Umstead 

Bntland  McBlahon  Vandenberg 

Bcton  Malone  Watklns 

Ferguson  Martin  White 

Flanders  Maybank  Wiley 

Fulbrlght  Mllllkln  Williams 

Green  Moore  Wilson 

Ourney  Morse  Young 

Hatch  Murray 

Hawkes  Myers 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster] 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Thyi]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Luc.\sl  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Ellendbr]  is  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pbp- 
per]  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Stewart]  are  absent  on  public 
business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnttson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  McParland]  are  de- 
tained on  official  business  at  various 
Government  departments. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
CDakiel  ]  is  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas]  is  absent  because  of  attend-^ 
ance  at  an  important  committee  meet- 
ing. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner  1  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sev- 
enty-nine Senators  having  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Barklet]. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  desire  to  delay  a  vote  on  the 
amendment.  I  wish  to  modify  the 
amendment  Just  a  little  bit.  because  its 
present  language  micht  be  regarded  as 
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ambiguous.  Instead  of  the  language  as 
it  Is,  I  offer  It  with  this  modification: 
"issue  regulations  and  orders,  and  to", 
omitting  the  words  "for  this  purpose." 
I  think  that  clarifies  the  amendment, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  ready 
to  have  a  vote  on  It. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  amendment  will  be  modified  as 
indicated  by  him. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.    Is 
the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  sufQ- 
clently  seconded? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  only  about  2  minutes.    The  amend- 
ment of  course  changes  the  whole  nature 
of  the  joint  resolution.   As  I  interpret  it, 
it  would  grant  the  President  absolute  and 
complete  authority  to  issue  orders  and 
regulations   regarding   Inventories    and 
priorities  and  thus  vest  In  the  President 
complete  power  over  the  entire  Industry 
of  the  United  States,  such  as  existed  un- 
der the  War  Production  Board  during  the 
war.   In  effect  it  would  give  the  President 
complete  power  to  shut  down  an  indus- 
try if  he  wished  to  do  so  or  to  limit  its 
operations.    Furthermore  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  clear  that  It  would  give  the 
President  power  to  establish  complete 
consumer  rationing  of  any  product  he 
might  select.    That  of  course  would  be  a 
compulsory  control  instead  of  the  volun- 
tary approach  which  we  thought  was  the 
proper  method  to  be  pursued  temporarily. 
I  may  say  that  I  understood  the  de- 
liberate policy  was  adopted,  with  the  ap- 
proval, so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  various  committees,  of  put- 
ting off  the  basic  question  of  compulsory 
control,  in  order  that  hearings  on  the 
subject  might  be  had  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress.    The  bill  dealing  with  price 
control  was  introduced  only  a  day  or  two 
ago,  and  our  experience,  from  past  his- 
tory is  that  such  a  measure  before  it  can 
be  completed  and  acted  upon  requires 
certainly  a  full  month  of  hearings,  and  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  both  on  the  pro- 
posal itself  and  on  the  numerous  amend- 
ments submitted  by  Senators.    The  same 
thing  is  true  with  respect  to  the  subject 
of  priorities  and  allocations. 

Incidentally  what  we  are  all  concerned 
about,  I  may  say,  is  high  prices,  and  I  can 
see  that  at  least  the  argument  can  be 
made  that  the  way  to  curb  high  prices  is 
to  fix  prices.  I  cannot  see  the  emergency 
created  by  a  high-price  situation  being 
such  as  to  force  upon  us  complete  control 
of  till  distribution  and  all  industries,  a 
determination  whether  they  shall  oper- 
ate or  shall  not  operate,  how  much  in- 
ventory they  shall  have,  and  how  they 
shall  conduct  their  business.  It  seems  to 
me  such  a  general  control  Is  even  less 
justified  by  the  present  emergency  than 
Is  price  control 

I  may  say  further.  Mr.  President,  that 
If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  should  be  adopted,  the 
chance  for  legislation  at  this  session 
would  be  entirely  eliminated,  because  the 
House  would  certainly  not  accept  such  a 
fundamental  change  In  the  law  under 


such  a  rule  as  may  be  necessary  If  the 
legislation  is  to  be  passed  by  the  House 
tomorrow.  So  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  intended  to  say  anything  further,  but 
I  shall  merely  say  one  additional  word. 
The  amendment  does  change  the  per- 
spective of  the  legislation.    It  gives  the 
President  the  authority  which  he  has 
recommended   be  given  him  in  order 
that  he  may  deal  with  allocations  and 
priorities.    Whether  they  have  any  di- 
rect effect  upon  prices,  or  merely  an  In- 
direct effect,  is  something  we  cannot  very 
well  determine  at  this  time.    The  ques- 
tions of  allocations  and  priorities  and 
high  prices  are  all  tangled  up  together. 
Obviously,  the  most  direct  way  to  deal 
with  high  prices  is  to  establish  price  con- 
trols or  ceilings.    As  I  stated  yesterday, 
we  are  not  seeking  to  amend  the  bill 
for  that  purpose,  because  without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  anyone — and  I  am 
not  criticizing  anyone.  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican— it  was  impossible  to  have  a 
bill  drawn  and  ready  to  present  to  the 
Congress  until  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  yesterday  by  implica- 
tion. If  not  directly,  charged  the  Demo- 
crats with  some  degree  of  negligence  in 
drawing  up  a  bill  to  regulate  prices,  or 
authorize  the  regulation  of  prices,  not 
by  setting  up  an  independent  agency,  but 
by  allowing  the  President  to  designate 
any  existing  agency  or  department,  such 
a  bill  not  being  ready  for  introduction 
until  2  or  3  days  ago.  I  wish  to  have  a 
statement,  prepared  by  me.  read  at  the 
desk.  I  introduced  the  bUl  day  before 
yesterday.  I  do  not  find  the  paper  at  the 
moment.  We  are  not  seeking  to  com- 
plicate the  legislation  with  a  price-con- 
trol bill,  because  I  agree  that  hearings 
must  be  held  upon  that  subject.  How 
long  they  will  continue  no  one  can  tell, 
and  what  the  Congress  will  ultimately 
do  about  the  matter  Is  at  this  moment 
unpredictable. 

The  situation  Is  one  which  Is  flexible. 
I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that  if  the 
situation  continues  to  become  worse,  as 
It  has  during  the  last  few  months.  Con- 
gress will  be  compelled  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstances over  which  no  one  now  seems 
to  have  any  control,  to  take  some  action, 
whether  drastic  or  otherwise.  Whether 
it  will  approach  it  by  gradual  steps,  and 
put  one  foot  upon  an  elevation  at  a  time, 
and  see  what  happens,  and  then  put  an- 
other foot  upon  another  elevation,  and  so 
on  imtil  the  thing  gets  entirely  out  of 
control,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  In  a 
position  to  predict  what  the  Congress 
will  do  at  the  next  session. 

So  what  we  are  seeking  to  do  by  the 
amendment  Is  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority, coupled  with  the  conception  of 
a  volimtary  approach,  to  exercise  con- 
trols as  to  priorities  and  allocations  in 
the  event  the  volimtary  method  turns 
out  to  be  a  failure,  without  having  to 
wait  for  Congress  to  come  back  and 
enact  legislaUon  after  the  voluntary 
method  has  faUed.  and  then  give  the 
President  the  power  to  do  what  we  seek 
here. 


No  one  can  predict  how  much  effect 
there  would  be  on  the  price  of  any  par- 
ticular commodity  if  the  President 
should  be  able  to  allocate  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  or  to  different 
industries  the  material  which  they  may 
need  or  of  which  they  may  be  short  In 
the  production  of  anything  the  Ameri- 
csm  people  may  require,  or  that  may  be 
required  in  order  to  carry  out  our  com- 
mitments as  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 
I  think  one  of  the  serious  omissions  in 
the  joint  resolution  is  that  it  makes  no 
reference  whatever  to  our  foreign  policy. 
It  does  not  even  tie  it  in  with  It.  It 
treats  it  purely  as  a  domestic  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  allocate 
to  any  one  or  to  any  group  responsibility 
for  the  fact  that  a  bill  on  the  subject  waa 
not  introduced  earlier. 

Mr.  T/iPT.    Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TAFT.    I  do  not  blame  anyone  for 
not  introducing  a  bill.    In  fact,  I  wanted 
to  make  it  clear  that  so  far  as  price 
control,  at  least,  was  concerned,  it  was 
understood  that  Mr.  Harriman  was  not    ^ 
at  this  time  going  to  present  the  case  to 
our  committee.    He  was  going  to  present 
the  other  points,  but  would  not  present 
the  price  proposal  until  the  next  regular 
session  because  we  told  him  that  we 
could  not  possibly  in  the  present  session 
take  care  of  all  10  points  recommended 
by  the  President,  and  If  we  were  going 
to  do  anything  we  ought  to  complete  our 
hearings  on  the  matters  now  contained 
in  the  pending  measure,  and  act  on  them. 
He  acquiesced  in  that  idea.    He  pre- 
sented the  allocation  question,  of  course, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  committee. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  any  agreement 
not  to  present  legislation  on  any  of  the 
10  points  raised  by  the  President  In  his 
message.    I  do  know  that  when  Mr.  Har- 
riman appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  presented  a  bill, 
that  he  weis  vague  and  indefinite,  and 
that  therefore  they  did  not  know  how 
to  start — rather  assuming  that  the  com- 
mittee Itself  could  not  write  a  bill  unless 
Mr.    Harriman    or   the    administration 
presented  one.    Whereupon  they  went 
to  work  to  try  to  draw  a  bill  and  present 
It  In  concrete  form.    That  Is  what  has 
been  done. 

ISr.  President,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana ilSx.  Capehart]  rather  belabored 
himself  in  trying  to  Intimate  that  we 
on  the  Democratic  side  were  guilty  of 
some  degree  of  laches  by  not  presenting 
a  bill  sooner  than  we  did.  although  he 
had  only  presented  his  bill  the  day  be- 
fore I  introduced  a  bill  relating  to  price 
control.  In  order  that  the  Record  may 
be  clear  I  wish  to  have  read  at  the  desk 
a  statement  which  I  Issued  on  the  20th 
of  November,  3  days  after  the  Congress 
met.  on  the  part  of  the  minority  policy 
committee  in  regard  to  the  legislation, 
and  to  the  program  laid  before  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  r^. 
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The    Democratic    policy    committee   •%   • 
.Malon  this  morning  conaldered  toe  rfcom- 
mcndatlona  of  th«  President  In  his 
on  last  Monday  regarding  the  interim 
program  for  certain  Kuropean  nation  i 
the  question  of  legislation  dealine 
Inflation  and  the  high  cost  of  living 

The    policy    committee    unanlmcusl  r 
doraed  the  Interim  program,  and  wii: 
port   It.   and   expresaed   Its   gratlficati  >: 
the  unanimity  with  which  the  Foreigp 
lAtions  Committee  reported  the  bill 
obvious   cooperation   which    Is   being 
by  the  Republican  majority. 

With  reference  to  the  President's 
roendatlons  of  legislation  dealing 
flaUon  and  the  high  cost  of  living,  the 
ocratlc   policy   committee   feels   that 
mtich  as  hearings  have  been 
tn  the  two  Hotisea  and  Inasmuch  as 
•ponstbillty  for  the  Initiation  of 
reeta  with  the  Republican  majority  I 
Bouses,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  wait 
■ODable   time   for   the    hearings    to 
what   legUlatlon   may   be   proposed 
majority  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
dents  recommendations  on  the  subj^t 

•me  Democratic  policy  committee 
ready    to    cooperate    with    the    Rep 
majority    In   enactment    of    the 
program  and  hopes  that  Joint  pro 
the  way  of  legUlatlon  sponsored  by 
publicans  and  Democrats  may  be 
forthcoming.     Our  policy  committee 
nlzes  that  there  ia  no  partisan  poll 
Inflation  or  the  high  cost  of  living 
the   program   should   be   dealt   with 
economic  and  social  program  rather 
program  of  partisan  politics. 

The  high  cost  of  living  affect*  met 
parties  and  all  sections  of  the  coun 
and  If  it  goes  unrestricted,  its  Inevlti^ 
fact  will  be  to  rediice  production 
home  as  well  as  abroad  when  we  al 
that  the  objective  now  of  all  thinking 
to  to  Increase  that  production 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President. :  think 
that  was  a  perfectly  proper  atUt  ide  to 
be  assumed  by  the  minority  polic3  com- 
mittee. However  unfortunate  it  is.  we 
are  in  the  minority  and  we  recogni:  e  that 
fftct.  We  do  not  claim  otherwise  We 
recognize,  of  coiu-se.  that  as  a  m  nority 
we  have  no  power  by  our  strength  sdone 
to  put  any  bill  through  the  Coi  .gress. 
We  waited  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
for  bills  implementing  the  Pres  dent's 
recommendations  to  be  introduc  ;d.  I 
think  a  month  was  a  reasonable  time. 
When  that  time  had  elapsed  bil4  were 
Introduced  covering  the  subject 

But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  this  particular  proiwsil.  I 
think  the  President  ought  to  be  glv  -n  this 
mandatory  power  in  order  that  h  s  may 
exercise  it  or  have  It  in  his  possess  ion  in 
connection  with  any  effort  he  maj  make 
to  bring  about  voluntary  agreemei  its 

Yesterday  I  sought  to  introdvce 
these  amendments  as  one.  becaus^ 
are  all  tied  together.     I  believe 
provision  in  regard  to  the  relaxation 
the  antitrust  law  ought  to  be 
and  tf  this  amendment  is  adopted 
follow  it  viith  the  supplementary 
ment  modifying  the  provisions  in 
to  the  relaxation  of  the  antitru4t 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have 
and  I  am  reedy  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
question    is    on    agreeing    to    the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senato 
Kentucky,  as  modified.     On  this 
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tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  REED.  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wag- 
ner 1 .  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Bkewster]  and  will 
vote.     I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  ThyeI, 
who  is  necessarily  absent,  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Lucas). 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  if  present  and  vot- 
ing, would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew- 
stir  1 .  who  is  necessarily  absent,  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner].  The  Senator  from  Maine,  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
Under  instructions  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges]  is  necessarily 
absent,  presiding  over  the  public  reading 
of  the  record  of  an  executive  session  of 
the  committee  held  this  morning  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the  wit- 
ness. The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  LMr.  McP.arland].  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  if  present  and  voting, 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Brooks!  is  detained  by  reason  ol  attend- 
ance at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  If  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  George)  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Lucas] 
are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  f.om  Florida  IMr.  Pep- 
per) and  the  S?nator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Stewart]  are  absent  on  public 
business. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Downey],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
( Mr.  Johnson  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Macnuson).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  McParland]  are 
detained  on  official  business  at  various 
Government  departments. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  ODan- 
ielI  is  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Thomas]  is  ab.sent  because  of  attendance 
at  an  important  committee  meeting. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas] 
Is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Thye).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Mc- 
Parland] is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea," 


and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  has  a.  general  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Reed).  The 
transfer  of  that  pair  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Brewster],  has  previously 
been  announced  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  If  present  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  LMr.  Thomas] 
would  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  LMr.  O'DanielI  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  47.  as  follows: 

YEAS— 32 


Barkley 

Johnston,  S  C 

OConor 

Chavez 

KUgore 

O'Mahoney 

Connally 

McCarran 

Overton 

Eastland 

McClel!an 

Russell 

Ful  bright 

McGrath 

Sparkman 

Green 

McKellar 

Stennis 

Hatch 

McMahon 

Taylor 

Hayden 

M.^ybank 

Thomas,  Utah 

HUl 

Morse 

T>  dmgs 

Hoey 

Murray 

Umstead 

Holland 

Myers 

NAYS— 47 

Aiken 

Ferguson 

Reed 

Baldwin 

Flanders 

Revercomb 

Ball 

Gumey 

Robertson.  Va. 

Brlcker 

Hawkps 

Robertson.  Wyo 

Buck 

Hickenlocper 

Sa.ton^tall 

Btishfield 

Ives 

Smith 

Butler 

Jcnner 

Taft 

Byrd 

Kem 

Tobey 

Cam 

Knowland 

Vandenberg 

Capebart 

Langer 

Watklns 

Capper 

Lodge 

White 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

WUey 

Cordon 

Malone 

Williams 

Donnell 

Martin 

Wilson 

Dworshak 

Millikln 

Young 

Ecton 

Moore 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Brewster 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Stewart 

Brldces 

Lucas 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Brottts 

McFarland 

Thye 

Downey 

Magnuson 

Wagner 

Ellender 

ODaniel 

Wherry 

George 

Pepper 

So  Mr.  B\RKLEY's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendments  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line  1, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words 
"voluntary  agreements"  and  in  lieu 
thereof  insert  "priority  allocation  and 
inventory  controls." 

On  page  2.  line  7.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  words  "approved  by  the 
President." 

On  page  2.  line  15.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  word  "or"  and  in  lieu 
thereof  insert  the  following:  "Piovided, 
however.  That  upon  the  exercise  by  the 
President  of  the  priority  or  allocation  or 
inventory  control  power  herein  conferred 
with  respect  to  any  such  commodity,  the 
President  shall  promptly  submit  to  the 
Congress,  when  the  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion, or  if  not  in  session,  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  session,  the  name  of  such 
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commodity,  which  from  the  date  of  Is- 
suance of  the  regulation  or  order  by  the 
President  shall  be  and  remain  subject 
to  such  priority  or  allocation  or  in- 
ventory control,  unless,  within  30  days 
following  such  submission  the  Congress 
by  concurrent  resolution  disapproves  the 
application  of  such  controls  to  such  com- 
modity: And  provided  further.  That  no 
authority  is  conferred  by  this  section  for 
the  fixing  of  prices;  or." 

Beginning  on  page  2.  It  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  following  line  17  down  to 
and  Including  line  6  on  page  3,  and  In 
lieu  thereof  to  insert  the  following: 

The  authority  conferred  by  this  subsection 
2  (a)  shall  expire  on  March  1.  1949. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  performs  any 
act  prohibited,  or  wlllfuUy  falls  to  perform 
any  act  required  by  any  regulation  or  order 
Issued  under  the  prior  provisions  hereof, 
shall  be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $IO.COO.  or  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  1  year,  or  to  both  such 
fine  and  Imprisonment.  Whenever  any  de- 
partment of  th«  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
person  is  liable  to  punishment  under  this 
section.  It  shall  certify  the  facts  to  the  At- 
torney General  who  may,  in  hte  discretion, 
after  such .  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  cause  appropriate  proceedings  to 
be  brought. 

(c)  (1)  Whenever  the  President,  after  a 
public  hearing  held  upon  reasonable  notice, 
determines  that  a  plan  <rf  voluntary  action 
with  respect  to  any  commodity,  facility,  or 
equipment,  or  with  respect  to  speculative 
trading  on  a  commodity  exchange.  Is  prac- 
ticable Mid  !■  appropriate  to  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  the  purposes  declared  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  would 
make  unnecessary  an  exercise  of  the  manda- 
tory power  conferred  In  section  2  (a)  hereof 
with  reject  thereto,  the  President  may  re- 
quest In  writing  compliance  by  one  or  mora 
persons  with  such  plan  of  voluntary  action 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Any  act  or  omission  by  such  person  or  per- 
sons In  compliance  with  a  written  request 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  and  with  a 
voluntary  plan  promulgated  thereunder  shall 
not  be  the  basis  at  any  time  for  any  prose- 
cution or  any  clvU  action  or  any  proceeding 
under  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  Btates 
or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

<2)  Such  written  request  may.  in  the  dls- 
creUon  of  the  President,  be  withdrawn  at 
any  time  by  written  notice  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  after  publication  of  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  In  the  Federal  Register  aa 
provided  In  subsection  (S),  the  provisionB  of 
thU  Joint  resolution  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
subsequent  act  or  omission  by  reason  of  such 
reqtiest  or  volimtary  plan. 

(3)  The  Attorney  General  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  shall  order  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  every  such  request,  and  any 
withdrawal  hereof,  and  any  plan,  program, 
or  other  arrangements  promulgated  imder. 
or  which  Is  the  basis  of.  any  such  request. 

(4)  The  power  to  make  requests  conferred 
by  this  Joint  resolution  shall  expire  upon 
March  1.  1949.  and  any  requests  made  and 
voluntary  plans  adopted  under  this  act  shall 
have  no  force  or  effect  6  month*  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  asking  for  con- 
sideration of  the  amendments  en  bloc? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  this 

Is  all  one  amendment.    While  It  affects 

/    the  different  portions  of  the  Joint  reso- 


lution, on  page  2  and  following,  it  is  all 
one  proposition.    It  ties  in  the  authority 
which  I  want  to  give  to  the  President 
with  modifications  of  that  authority  In 
the  form  of  a  provision  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authority  Congress  shall 
have  a  SO-day  period  In  which  to  pass 
upon  the  question,  whether  Congress  is 
in  session  at  the  time  the  order  may  be 
isssued  or  whether  it  shall  act  upon  it 
after  Congress  shall  reassemble.    So  the 
two  things  are  Inevitably  together:  they 
are  all  one  amendment.    Therefore  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted  to   vote   on   them   as   a   single 
amendment,  because  separately  the  pro- 
visions have  no  particular  relation  to 
each  other.    In  order  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion raised  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr,  Taft]  and  other  Sena- 
tors to  granting  this  particular  power 
to  the  President,  I  have  so  modified  the 
provision  as  to  give  Congress  the  power, 
within  a  30-day  period,  to  pass  upon  any 
order    that    the    President    may    have 
Issued.    Then  penalties  are  provided  for 
violations. 

It  also  modifies  to  some  extent  the 
provision  with  regard  to  relaxation  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  So  the  amendment 
should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  bepause 
each  part  of  It  relates  to  the  other  parts, 
and  it  is  not  complete  and  cannot  be 
complete  xmless  all  of  it  Is  considered  as 
a  single  amendment.  What  follows  In 
the  more  or  less  extensive  language  after 
the  repetition  of  the  amendment  which 
was  rejected  awhile  ago,  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  authority  sought  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  President. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
whole  proposition  Is  one  amendment, 
and  should  be  voted  on  as  such. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  have  to  obtain 
imanimous  consent  to  have  the  amend- 
ments considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  the  Chair  hold 
that  they  are  not  all  one  integrated 
amendment,  but  that  they  are  separable? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  holds  that,  as  submitted,  the 
amendments  are  separable. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  that  case  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments may  be  voted  upon  as  a  whole. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
part  Is  exactly  the  amendment  which 
has  Just  been  voted  upon.  It  seems  to 
me  we  can  draw  the  same  proposal  in  all 
Eorts  of  forms  over  and  over  again,  and 
can  thus  take  so  long  a  period  of  time 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  action  on 
the  measure. 

I  think  the  amendment  Is  clearly  sep- 
arable. Having  voted  on  the  requested 
authority  to  issue  regulations  and  orders, 
I  do  not  see  how  other  amendments  re- 
lating to  it  are  exactly  in  order  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  Joint  resolution,  al- 
though I  suppose  ansrthing  can  be  of- 
fered. Certainly  the  second  part,  which 
proposes  a  fine,  and  the  part  which  deals 
with  the  antitrust  laws,  are  entirely  sep- 
arable. 


Bo  I  think  I  would  have  to  object  to 
the  request  to  consider  all  of  them  as  one 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  they  in- 
volve entirely  difTerent  propositions. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  to 
other  Senators  that  of  course  I  would  not 
offer  the  amendment  which  has  Just  been 
rejected  in  the  language  found  In  the 
first  part  of  this  amendment,  with  noth- 
ing more.  But  in  effect  It  is  modifled  by 
the  language  which  follows,  and  sub- 
stantially that  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  authority  is  granted.  If  the 
authority  Is  not  granted,  the  language  In 
its  present  form  is  inappropriate. 

For  that  reason,  although  teclinically 
they  come  at  different  parts  of  the  Joint 
resolution,  and  from  a  strictly  parlia- 
mentary standpoint  might  be  separable, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  all  one 
proposition  and  one  amendment,  which 
seeks  to  confer  the  authority  which  the 
Senate  has  refused  to  consider  all  by  it- 
self, but  to  confer  It  with  the  modifica- 
tion that  the  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  deal  with  it  after  the  President 
has  exercised  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  the  event  we  agree  to 
vote  on  all  these  issues — which  course 
may  have  the  advantage  of  speeding  up 
the  process — ^wlll  amendments  be  In 
order  to  the  provisions  of  the  latter  part 
of  Uie  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  submitted?  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  such  possible  amendment*  pre- 
cluded. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  taking  him,  as  well  as 
the  entire  Senate,  into  my  confidence, 
that  if  this  amendment,  as  drawn,  is  de- 
feated, t-he  only  other  amendment  I 
would  offer  to  this  part  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution would  be  one  to  strike  out  section 
2,  which  deals  with  relaxation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  I  think  there  would  be 
an  advantage  in  voting  on  it  altogether; 
and  80  far  as  I  have  in  mind,  I  have  no 
intention  of  offering  any  further  amend- 
ment modifying  the  language,  after  it  is 
voted  on. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentaxy  'inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  to  the  portion  dealing 
with  the  antitrust  laws,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection whatever,  as  I  stated  yesterday, 
to  substituting  in  that  particular  section 
the  language  of  the  so-called  Harriman 
bUl,  in  place  of  the  language  of  the  pend- 
ing measure:  and  I  would  not  like  to  be 
foreclosed  from  offering  such  an  amend- 
mexit  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Harriman  bill  is  included 
in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No:  the  Senator 
would  not  be  foreclosed,  and  neither 
would  L  My  remarks  o(  a  few  moments 
ago  had  reference  to  further  amend- 
ments regarding  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  changing  the  powas  outlined  in 
the  Joint  resolution.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  have  conferred  regarding  the 
antitrust  laws  provision,  and  favoring 
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the  language  presented  to  the  Jud  clary 
Ctmmittee  by  Secretary  Harriman.  That 
Is  a  matter  ol  detail  as  to  administr  ition. 
But  what  I  had  In  mind  was  t  lat  If 
this  amendment  Is  voted  on  as  a  fchole 
and  Is  rejected,  I  shaU  have  no  f;  irther 
amendments  undertaking  to  nodify. 
dther  by  mandatory  or  other  prov  sions. 
the  power  granted  to  the  Presid(  nt  In 
the  Joint  resoluUon.  I  do  have  s  »veral 
amendments  dealing  with  an  ei  tlrely 
different  subject,  which  the  Senato  •  from 
Ohio  has  indicated  he  would  acce  >t. 

Mr.  TAPT.    Yes.  with  some  lltt|e  res- 
ervation which  I  shall  make. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  would  like  to  answer  the  >arlla- 
mentary  question  propounded  ly  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  In  the  oplrion  of 
the  Chair.  If  this  amendment  l!  voted 
down  en  bloc,  the  Senator  would  «  per- 
mitted to  offer  any  section  of  It  subse- 
quently as  a  separate  entity. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Then.  Mr.  Presldmt.  In 
the  Interest  of  speed,  and  becau  se  this 
amendment  as  a  whole  Is  a  com  mlsory 
amendment  as  I  read  It,  I  withdi  aw  my 
objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempo -e.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanlmci  s-con- 
sent  request  propounded  by  the  i  enator 
from  Kentudcy?  Without  object  on.  the 
amendments  will  be  considered  ei  bloc; 
and.  being  considered  en  bloc,  t  le  first 
amendment  is  in  order,  even  th  mgh  It 
has  already  been  voted  upon.  be<  ause  It 
Is  now  part  of  a  new  amendment 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendmen ;. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordere  i. 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
Simply  like  to  point  out  that  this  imend- 
ment  really  renews  exactly  th  j  same 
question  which  was  rejected  a  f  ;w  mo- 
ments ago;  namely,  the  ques  ion  of 
whether  we  shall  change  the  ent  re  joint 
resolution  from  a  voluntary  a  iproach 
temporarily,  while  we  are  con  Jdertng 
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power, 
:  think 
d  mean 


the  whole  question  of  this  vast 
into  a  compulsory  approach, 
adoption  of  the  amendment  wou 
the  end  of  any  possibility  of  dol  jg  any- 
thing of  this  sort  before  Chrlstt  las. 

The  PRKSIDKNT  pro  tempoie.    The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend 
ments  offrred  by  the  Senator  frc  on  Ken- 


ed  and 

I  uestlon 

>rdered. 


roll. 


tucky.  which  are  to  be  conside 
voted  upon  en  bloc.    On  this 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  th 

Mr.  RXBD.  1  have  a  general  i  xlr  with 
th«  Senator  from  New  York  IK  r.  Wao- 
im].  1  transfer  that  patr  to  i  le  Sen- 
ator from  Maln«  (Mr.  BKtwtrlil 
wlllvotfr.    IvotC'nay." 

Mr.  WHITE.    X  announce 
Senator  from  Minnesota   (Mr. 
who  Is  necessarily  absent.  Is  pal 
th«  Senator  from  Illlnola  IMr. 
Th«  Senator  from  Minnesota,  if 
and  voting,  %-ould  vote  "nay." 
Senator  from  llllnolSj^lf  present  ^d  vot- 
ing, would  vole  "yea. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mi 
rrta  1 .  who  Is  necessarily  absent . 
wHh  the  Senator  from  New  Y(  rk  IMr. 
WaoniiI.    The  Senator  from  Maine.  If 
pr«Mnt  and  voting,  would  vot> 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
•ol  and  voUng .  would  vote  "yea 


and 


that  the 
TmykI, 
ed  with 

LUCAlll. 

present 
and  the 


Briw- 
s  paired 


nay." 
If  pres* 


The    Senator    from    Nebraska    IMr. 
Whimy]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 

Under  Instructions  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Bridges!  Is  neces- 
sarily absent,  presiding  over  the  public 
reading  of  the  record  of  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  committee  held  this  morning 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the 
witness.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  McFarlandI.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  if  present  and  vot- 
ing, would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  If  present  and  voting, 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  GeorgeI  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Lucas  1  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
EllendbrJ  Is  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pep- 
per 1  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  Stewart]  are  absent  on  public  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
JcHNSCN  1 .  the  Senator  from  Washington 
IMr.  MagnxjscnI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  McFarlandI  are  detained 
on  cfUclal  business  at  various  Govern- 
ment denartments. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Wagner  1  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  LtjcasI 
Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  ThyeI.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote 
♦•yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Mc- 
PARLAfT)!  Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Bridges].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  vote  "nay." 
The  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Wagner  1  has  a  Rener«l  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  ReedI.  The 
transfer  of  that  pair  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Brewster  1  has  previously 
been  announced  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  If  present,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  would  vote  -nay." 

The  Senator  from  Washington  IMr. 
MAOMtwcwl  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Pepper  1.  If  present  and  voting, 
would  vote  "yet." 

The  result  was  announces— yeas  38. 
nays  48.  as  follows: 

T1A8--88  I 

BKrkltv  Johniton.  1. 0.  O'Cbner 

rh*v»«  KUitor.  01l»hon»y 

Downey  SeCwraa  Rui«hi 

r»"ti»»'«l  MrOllutt  tpirkmtn 

F\ilbr»im  McOmth  Jj*"" 

Orf«n  McKfiJar  Tijlor 

K^tch  MrMahou  Th«im«t.  Okla. 

Rnvttea  Miybaim  IlUf"*"-  "»•* 

Port  U\»mf  Vnut««d 

UollMXd  Ititn 

NAYS— It  ! 

A 'yen  C»>n  nuadwi 

lUidwta  Cip«haT%  2^"'' 

Bat  I  Ca|>ptr  lUwkM 

Bricktf  cooptr  Ht<ktnioop« 

■»«*■  £2^*?,  ^m^ 

Buck  Donn*U  J*aMff 

Bu«hftttd  Dwombak  Ke» 

BuUtf  lotoo  Knowia&a 


McCarthy 

Malone 

Martin 

MUlllcln 

Moore 

O'Danlel 

Reed 


Brewster 
Bridges 

Eilendcr 
George 


Revercomb  Vandenberg 

Robertaon.  Va.  Watklna 

Robertson,  Wyo  White 

BaltonsUU  Wiley 

Smith  wiuiama 

Talt  Wilson 

Tobey  Toting 

NOT  VOnNO— 13 

Lucas  Thye 

McFarland  Wagner 

Magniison  VlHierry 
Pepper 


Johnson,  Colo.    Stewart 

So  Mr.  B.\RiaEY's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  section  2  from  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  section 
2  be  stricken  cut. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
vote  is  taken,  I  wish  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  section  the  Senator  seeks  to 
have  stricken  out. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
take  precedence. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  1 
might  explain,  in  just  a  word,  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  I  am  offering,  which 
would  not  preclude  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  from  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
language  of  the  section. 

Yesterday  a  number  of  Senators  ex- 
pressed their  fear  of.  and  obj  action  to. 
the  provisions  of  section  2,  the  section 
dealing-  with  voluntary  agreements,  re- 
quiring the  President  to  consult.  Just 
what  "consult"  means,  within  the  lan- 
guage of  the  section,  no  one  knows, 
whom  he  would  consult,  whether  consul- 
tation would  be  complying  with  the  law 
if  he  talked  with  1  or  40  in  any  given 
Industry,  and  so  on. 

The  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution 
In  regard  to  consultation  are  so  vague 
that  I  do  not  see  how  any  President  could 
know  exactly  what  they  meant     The 
President  certainly  would  be  the  judge 
of  whom  he  would  consult,  how  many  he 
would  consult,  and  when  he  would  con- 
sult them,  whether  he  would  do  it  In  pri- 
vate or  whether  he  would  call  a  public 
meeting  in  regard  to  any  particular  in- 
dustry or  any  given  product  or  ccmmod- 
Ity.   The  meaning  of  the  language  Is  very 
vague,  and  in  my  judgment  the  enact- 
ment of  the  section  would  not  facilitate 
the  making  of  aurecmcnts.   If  the  Presi- 
dent should  call  a  conference.  larg«  or 
small,  and  urge  upon  the  partlclpanta 
an  aarcement  along  any  particular  lint 
and  they  refused,  it  would  be  a  practical 
repudiation  by  private  Industry  of  the 
request  of  the  President  to  consult  and 
enter  into  some  sort  of  agreement  for 
allocations,  priorities,  and  so  on. 

Another  objection  to  the  section  is  that 
It  leaves  the  door  wide  open,  without  any 
restrictions,  except  that  the  President 
would  be  required  to  approve  the  agree- 
ments in  order  that  a  relaxation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  might  be  brought  about. 
It  has  been  argued  that  so  long  as  the 
President  is  authorized  to  approve  or 
disapprove  any  agreements  made,  the 
question  whether  the  antltrtist  laws  shall 
be  relaxed  is  entirely  within  his  control, 
and  In  a  sense  that  Is  true,  because  he 
might  refuse  to  approve  an  asreement. 
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otherwise  beneficial,  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  not  think  the  antitrust  laws  should 
be  relaxed  to  the  extent  provided  for  in 
the  joint  resolution.  Yet  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  inconsistency  on  the  part  of 
any  President  to  disapprove  an  agree- 
ment because  the  agreement  itself,  under 
the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution,  would 
relax  the  antitrust  laws. 

Therefore  we  feel  that  this  section  of 
the  joint  resolution  Is  unworkable  and 
undesirable,  and  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion should  be  stripped  down,  in  effect. 
to  the  two  proposals  recommended  by 
the  President  end  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted on  the  part  of  the  committee,  the 
proposal  for  extending  the  two  acts 
which  will  expire  on  the  28th  day  of 
February,  the  one  with  respect  to  export 
controls,  the  other  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  transportation  facilities. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  to  strike 
out  section  2  would  practically  have  that 
effect. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr,  President,  I  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  Is  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  j^eld  before 
he  takes  his  seat? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    I  desired  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  if  he  does  not 
agree  with  me  that  the  language  of  the 
measure  as  it  now  stands  would  have 
the  effect,  as  he  says,  of  relieving  all  those 
who  sign  an  agreement  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes. 
Mr.   O'MAHONEY.    With  respect  to 
any  matter  that  is  within  the  agreement. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Within  the  scope  of 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Would  it  not  have 
the  positive  effect  of  releasing  from  the 
Clayton  Act,  from  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man  Act.  and  from  all  the  other  anti- 
trust laws,  any  firm,  corporation  or  in- 
dividual now  under  a  cease  and  desist 
order  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, or  under  tho  judgment  of  any  de- 
cree that  has  been  made  by  any  court 
with  respect  to  any  matter  which  might 
come  up  within  such  an  agreement? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Undoubtedly  It  would 
relieve  those  who  are  under  any  such 
process.  It  might  also  operate  as  an  In- 
ducement for  certain  concerns  to  get  In 
under  the  tent  so  they  would  be  relieved 
of  the  Clayton  Act  and  all  the  other  anU- 
trust  laws,  by  merely  joining  in  the  agree- 
ment, which  would  then  be  put  before 
the  President,  for  him  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve. 

Mr.  O'MAHONBY.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  law  gives  a 
private  litigant  who  has  been  damaged 
by  any  act  in  restraint  of  trade  the  right 
to  sue  In  the  Federal  courts.  Would 
not  the  effect  of  this  language  be  to  kill 
the  right  to  bring  a  private  suit  with 
respect  to  any  such  agreement? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  would  take  away 
from  any  aggrieved  person  the  right  to 
Institute  a  civil  proceeding  to  right  any 
wrong  he  felt  he  had  suffered  on  account 
of  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  law.  as  well 
M  at  the  same  time  relieving  the  rullty 


concern  of  any  public  prosecution  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  PinaUy.  would  It 
not  have  the  effect  of  dividing  businesses 
of  this  country  into  two  categories?  First 
those  who  enter  into  an  agreement  would 
be  freed  from  the  operation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  those  who  are  not  brought 
Into  the  agreement  would  be  under  the 
antitrust  laws? 

Mr.  BARE^iEY.  Undoubtedly.  It  Is 
conceivable  that  two  concerns  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  street  in  the  same  city, 
one  of  which  had  become  party  to  an 
agreement,  the  other  of  which  had  not, 
would  be  put  upon  an  unequal  basis.  The 
one  on  one  side  of  the  street,  that  enter- 
ed the  agreement,  would  be  free  from  any 
prosecution  or  the  institution  of  any  civil 
action,  while  the  one  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  would  be  subject  to  all  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  become  a  party  to  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  true  that  some 
of  the  very  cases  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  now  considering  might  result 
in  moot  decisions? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  They  would  certainly 
be  suspended.  The  Commission  could 
take  no  further  action  so  long  as  this 
provision  continued  in  effect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  merely  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  I  intend 
to  support  his  amendment  to  strike  sec- 
tion 2,  for  the  following  three  reasons: 
First,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  I  have  already 
received  In  my  office  that  large  numbers 
of  American  businesses  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  American  industrialists  are  very 
much  opposed  to  this  section  of  the  joint 
resolution.  They  will  be  found  within 
the  automobile  industry,  within  the 
farm -machinery  Industry,  and  within  a 
great  many  fabricating  industries  deal- 
ing with  steel  products.  They  are  op- 
posed to  this  section,  because,  as  they 
state  to  me,  it  would  play  directly  Into 
the  hands  of  the  already  too  powerful 
monopolistic  Interests  of  the  country.  I 
certainly  do  not  think  we  can  justify 
relaxing  laws  which  were  passed  by  the 
Congress  to  protect  the  free-enterprise 
system.  Incidentally,  It  is  my  party,  the 
Republican  Party,  that  has  made  a  great 
record  to  date  In  passing  antitrust  laws. 
Why  endanger  them  now  as  a  party 
policy?  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
justification  for  granting  such  tremen- 
dous power  to  any  business  combine  as 
Is  proposed  to  be  given  to  monopolists 
by  this  alleged  voluntary-agreement  sec- 
tion of  this  resolution.  This  section, 
which  In  reality  permits  of  the  setting 
aside  of  the  antitrust  laws,  will  give  com- 
petitive advantage  to  those  favored  by 
blg-busIness  combines,  such  as  the  steel 
companies.  They  can  Invoke  arbitrary 
discriminatory  practices  against  large 
segments  of  American  Industry.  I  am 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
any  Senator,  de\oted  to  the  ideal  of  a 
free-enterprise  lystem  and  to  keeping 


the  channels  of  competition  open,  can 
go  along  with  this  section  of  the  bill.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  stopped  to  consider 
fully  the  legal  implications  of  the  section. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Wyoming  Jxist  now 
pointed  out  a  very  vital  legal  point,  which 
Indicates  clearly  the  discriminatory 
practices  which  would  be  legalized  by 
this  section  of  the  resolution. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  opposed  to 
it  because,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
it  passes  the  political  buck  to  the  Piesl- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  playing  partisan  politics  with 
the  inflation  crisis  which  is  visiting  such 
suffering  upon  the  American  people. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  TAFT.  It  Is  a  strange  thing,  then, 
that  within  the  last  few  days  the  largest 
automobile  companies — General  Motors 
and  Chrysler— have  been  opposing  this 
bill,  because  they  think  it  will  enable  the 
President  to  pass  the  buck  to  them. 
They  are  the  monopolists  to  which  the 
Senator  Is  referring. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  entirely  wrong.  I  am  not  charging 
General  Motors  or  Chrysler  with  being 
monopolies. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No:  but  the  Senator  said 
tlie  provision  would  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  large  monopolistic  elements  of  in- 
dustry. 

I.lr.  MORSE.  That  is  exactly  right, 
too. 

Mr.  TAFT.  General  Motors  and 
Chrysler  are  not  monopohes,  but  they 
are  the  largest  elements  in  the  industry. 
Mr.  MORSE.  To  a  large  extent  the 
provision  would  play  into  the  hands  of 
powerful  monopolists  in  this  country 
that  today  control  the  distribution  of 
steel,  and  it  would  put  into  their  hands  a 
power  which  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to 
give  them. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  I  may  so  suggest.  It 
seems  to  me  the  objection  which  is  made 
that  wc  should  not  authorize  the  making 
of  an  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  an  industry  because  somebody 
is  going  to  be  "put  on  the  spot,"  is  the 
weakest  kind  of  argument  agsilnst  such 
an  approach.  Tliat  Is  the  way  they 
ought  to  operate.  Government  and  in- 
dustry ought  to  get  together  and  ought 
to  be  authorised  to  make  any  resisonable 
agreement  to  carry  out  perfectly  proper 
purposes  approved  by  the  President  X 
cannot  understand  the  argument  that 
because  they  are  authorized  to  meet  to- 
gether, somebody  Is  going  to  be  "put  on 
the  spot"  We  do  not  care  whether  ar\y- 
body  is  "put  on  the  spot"  or  not.  The 
question  Is  whether  desirable  reaults 
could  be  obtained. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President— 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  at 
a  complete  loss  to  understand  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
TaftI  on  this  point,  because  I  submit 
there  Is  only  one  logical  result  to  be 
reached  by  pressing  his  argument,  and 
that  U  that  we  ought  to  give  American 
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monopoUrs  the  power  to  rnter 
mentJi  In  restraint  of  trade 
net  efTect  of  the  ariument.     I 
be  a  pMTiy  to  luch  a  program 
At  th«  prMtnt  time  what  wt 
doing.  Inatcad  of  adopting  surh 
M  thlii.  li  tripling  approprlattoni 
fnforccment  of  the  antltruiit  lav;|i_ 
would  be  an  Inflation  check  w'  ' 
In  It.    The  point  I  want  to  mak 
X  think  the  progrnm  for  the  a 
and  distribution  of  materials 
undtr  a  Oovemmcnt  policy  nnr 
ttva  profram.    It  ihould  not 
mined  on  the  batU  of  allcRcd  " 
airccment'^"  entered  Into  by  the 
Bonopoli^llc  combines  that  ' 
auch  concern  today  in  the 
duitry  as  to  what  is  going  to 
that  industry  if  the  section 
tht  ICMlor  from  Ohio  Is  adopt 
Com rtu  o(  the  United  States. 
faroMra  of  America  have  great 
be  concerned  over  the 
this  »eci:on.    The  allocation 
butlon  of  strel  la  vital  to  the 
of  farm  mnchlnerf  and  cnuir 
Senator  from OtUo  tMr.  Tai t i 
aeterlae  the  argument  I  have 
ini  bf  tlM  OH  of  any  adjectives 
hU  purpoit.  but  I  want  to  say 
actertglng  my  own  argument, 
arguing  for  complete  support  b 
publican  Party  of  the  antl'ru* 
they  now  appear  on  the  stain 
X  do  not  think  we.  as  a  great 
party,  can  Justify,  from  the 
of  the  public  Intereat.  iiiy  rtli  i 
the  aiitllruat  laws.    Thai  It  9%^ 
tha  propoaal  of  the  Bmntor  f 
aeeka  to  accomplish.    It  would 
•ffoct 

I  think  the  effect  of  the  sec 
paac  tlin  political  bucic  to  the 
of  tho  United  B'alcn.    That  is 
pottlkM  pure  and  slmnle  and 
lean  propte  will  see  through  It 
approve  the  political  f;trAtegy. 
think  It  can  be  justified.    T 
tlon  of  b^'  c  matrrisls  shouM 
by  the  Oovemmcnt  in  the 
eit.    We.  through  legialatlon 
down  the  specific  criteria  v 
to  govern  any  relaxation  of 
truat  laws.    Unless  we  do 
we  ccnnot  Justify  placinl;  the 
discretionary  power  in  the  P. 

The  last  point  X  want  to 
I  feel  that  before  wc  proceed 
such  a  proposal  as  this.  It  cu 
subjected  to  the  very  careful 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
for  a  report  on  its  Icsal  Im 
Today  wo  do  not  have  such  a 
report.    When  anyone  starts 
tinkr^rlng  with  the  antitrust 
of  any  proposal  that  permits  of 
Ing  set  aside  to  any  d.gree  w 
by  voluntary  agreement  entcrcjl 
irononi"-t'<  I  ihink  wc  shou 
formed  In  detail  as  to  tht 
of  the  proposal.    As  a  lawyer, 
propose  to  sit  here  ard  vote 
section  as  this  until  I  can  hav( 
of  me  a  earefuliy  prepared  rep 
ComntftiM  en  the  Judiciary 
legal  effects  of  the  teellon.   Af 
are  deaUng  with  tht  legal  r , 
Amarlcaa  people  la  ralation 
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right  to  be  protected  from  monopolies. 
It  Is  very  unlftwyeililte  for  us  to  adopt 
this  section  before  we  know  what  legal 
effecU  It  will  have  upon  pending  ca&cs, 
upon  future  cases  and  upon  our  entire 
free-entcrnrlse  system.  It  Is  one  thing 
for  the  Oovcmment  in  the  public  In- 
trrea  to  allocnLe  bnMc  materials  In 
short  supply.  It  Is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  give  such  power  to  busincs 
combines.  It  violates  the  sound  public 
policy  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  show  the  effect  of  tho  section.  X 
wish  to  read  a  press  release  given  out 
by  the  Attorney  General  on  the  12th 
day  of  August  of  this  year.  It  b  as 
follows: 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Cltt*  today  in- 
structed the  Antitrust  Division  ot  the  Depsrt- 
laeat  of  Justice  to  iMneb  tnuntdiatelT  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  eons^raetes  to  aaintain  or  to 
IncrMStf  present  prices  In  tht  feed,  olothtns. 
and  hruMng  fluids.  Such  conspiracies  wtU 
be  proeecuted  crlmtnslly,  and  In  thoaa  csies 
lbs  Juattee  Department  will  up^<yif  accept- 
•aee  by  the  courts  of  plesa  of  nolo  conten- 
dere, rnd  upon  convlctloa  eC  tiM  dcfrtul.tnie, 
the  Depsrtment  will  reeesamand  jmi  •<'»• 
teneee  for  the  Indivldunl  dsfendsnts  and 
mpi;mum  flnes  aKsinst  the  corporations, 

Mr,  Ctnrk  stsied  thnt  althousb  the  crimi- 
nal pruvieiotu  of  the  sntltriui  Inws  hnve 
been  lnv>.kod  'n  the  p»kt,  ];ill  suntences  f»r 
viotaHSM  bava  nol  been  Impoatd  escept  in 
a  few  eases.  Tbe  relative  inetTsotlven^ss  of 
past  •nforeesseni  potleiss,  tocttier  with  ths 
•oaring  h!gh  prieee  now  eontinuing  In  the 
food,  plothini,  and  hoviting  fields,  he  indl- 
sated,  require  th»t  s  new  and  niore  vigorcus 
apt'reaeb  6e  imderi^kon  m  thosg  fluids. 

Mr.  Clark  enld  thnt  the  adoption  of  this 
urtiun  follows  a  S^month  snnlyili  nf  the 
activities  of  tha  AnUtru»t  DlvlNlon  by  Af 
•utant  Attoritey  aeiternl  Jt<htt  f,  gonneit, 
whu  hM  been  in  chstge  of  the  Divuion  slnee 
May. 

The  Attorney  Oeneial  SAld,  "In  his  Itsts  of 
the  Unie*  isasste  in  Januniy.  Praaident 
Trumnn  pointed  out  to  the  ConRraaa  that, 
despite  half  a  ecntury  of  antltrtist  law  en- 
forcement, one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  our 
welfare  lay  In  the  tncrestlnit  concentration 
of  power  In  the  handa  of  a  smnii  number  of 
giant  cgiDtritions  snd  thnt  todr.y  we  And 
that  to  a  greater  extent  tnan  ever  before 
whole  industries  nre  dominated  by  one  cr  a 
few  larja  orconizatlons  which  can  restrict 
prcducuon  In  the  interest  of  blgher  proUts 
and  thus  reduce  employment  and  purch.-.slng 
pcw<»r. 

"In  his  recent  midyear  economic  report, 
the  President  warned  that  prices,  to  euppcrt 
a  prosperous  cconcmy,  must  be  kept  down 
to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  costs  and 
reasonable  buslneu  incontitea  and  that  a 
free  anterprlaa  system  cannot  tolerate  col> 
luslon  m  price.  In  curtnllment  of  output,  or 
In  restriction  of  capacity  cspnnelon.  or  the 
banpertng  of  thi*  entry  of  new  firms  Into  the 
buslnesa  life  of  the  community. 

"The  antitrust  program  for  thla  year  will 
be  aimed  at  these  ?tul  problems. 

"In  addition  to  the  new  program,  tho  Divi- 
sion will  continue  Its  precent  activities 
alined  at  breaking  up  monopoly  po^er  lu 
various  Industries."  | 

Since  that  release  to  the  press  thc>re 
have  been  14  proceedings  itutltutcd  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  Malnst  va- 
rious organizations  tn  thisjcounlry.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thai  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rscord  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  list  of  the 
cases,  and  commsnts  upon  tltem  by  the 
Ikpartment  of  Justlot. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  matter, 
Iht,  and  comments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rtcoso.  as  follows: 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clnrk  announced 
the  niing  today  In  the  United  8tatea  DUtrlct 
Court  fi;r  the  tiouthern  District  of  New  York 
of  an  Information  charging  tho  entering  Into 
agreomf  iits  to  fix  the  prices  of  tires  and  tubes 
in  violation  of  the  antitrust  law  by  alRht 
agreements  t  oflx  tho  prices  of  tires  and  tubes 
•ight  of  their  offlceri.  a  tire  manufacturera* 
trade  associsiton.  and  two  of  Its  oOccrs. 

The  defendant  corporations  are:  Rvibbtr 
Mmu/nc.ureis  Asocclatlon,  Inc.  of  New  York 
City;  the  Dsyton  Rubber  Co..  of  Dayton. 
Ohio;  the  Flraslone  Tire  *  Rubber  Co..  of 
Akron.  Ohio;  the  General  Tire  k  Rubber  Co., 
of  Akron.  Ohio;  tho  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  of 
Akron.  Ohio:  the  Goociyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co..  of  AUron.  Ohio;  U9  Rubber  *  Tire 
Corp.,  of  Conehohocken,  Pa.;  Bolberllng  Rub- 
ber Co.,  of  Akron.  Ohio;  United  SUtes  Uubber 
Co..  of  New  York  City. 

The  Individual  defendants  are:  J.  L.  Ccch- 
rur..  vice  prealdent  of  Selberllng  Rubber  Co.{ 
I.  Eisbroueh.  vice  president  of  the  Dayton 
Rubber  Co.:  Gcoree  Flint,  asilatant  saorotary 
of  Rubber  Manufueturers  Association,  Inc.; 
A.  A.  Oarthwnite,  Or.,  president  of  Loe  Rub- 
ber ii  Tire  Corp.:  11  N,  Hawkes,  ssslsant  goii- 
eral  man  gur.  tird  division,  United  btittee 
Rubber  Co,;  Lee  R.  Jackson,  axecutlvo  vice 

E resident  of  the  I'hi<»ione  Tire  It  Rubbet  Co.; 
.  A.  McQueen,  vice  president  of  the  General 
Tiro  k  Rubber  Co.;  J.  J.  Nowman,  vice  oresi- 
dent  of  the  ■,  P,  Goodrich  Co,;  A.  L,  Vllaa, 
president  of  Rubber  Manufacturera  Assucla* 
tluu,  Inc.;  R.  a.  WiUun,  vire  president  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  *  Rubber  Co. 

Tha  Information  charRN  that  the  dofand- 
ants  agreed  on  prieas,  discounts,  allowsncas. 
bouiues,  elsssiflosiinns  of  eustnmeii,  uniform 
WAitanties,  guamiutea  and  nJlUkimetit  poll" 
oies,  allocation  of  aalN  to  Itata,  county,  niid 
municipal  govsmment  sieneiM,  limitations 
upon  production  of  ipioined  types  nf  iliss. 
and  other  related  praotiees,  for  tbe  purpoae 
of  eliniinailng  price  competition. 

It  Is  ^)rther  charged  that  tha  defendants 
agreed  to  mitlntaln  Rubber  Manufacturera 
A«soclstion,  Inc.,  a  dofcndnitt,  as  a  mrnns  by 
which  the  prices  of  tiros  and  tubes  were 
nxed. 

Joltn  Ford  Baechsr.  first  asilslant,  Anti- 
trust DivUlun.  snid;  "Tho  sctlon  t.^kon  Is 
the  result  of  an  investigation  started  by  tha 
D^pnrimrnt  of  Jusl'.ce  following  the  receipt 
of  numerous  complaints  from  independent 
tire  dealers  and  others  concerning  tl:e  pric- 
ing practices  of  tire  manufacturers.  A  grand 
Jvry  In  New  York  began  Issuing  subp^naa 
to  the  manufacturers  on  March  13.  1846.  dur- 
ing the  period  of  governmental  control. 
These  subpenas  resulted  in  the  obtaining  by 
by  the  Government  of  evidence  which  dis- 
closed studied  prlee-nxlng  proctlces  by  the 
Industry  to  eliminate  the  public  beneflta  of 
competition  cummencln^  In  1035.  Tho  re- 
cent decline  In  the  t  re  paces  occurred  nbout 
14  months  after  the  issuing  of  subpenaa 
and  at  a  time  when  the  Investigation  was 
making  prcgreis." 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  price  ch»rga 
occurreU  also  at  a  time  when  there  h.id  de- 
veloped a  surplus  of  tires  in  excess  of  do- 
mand,  and  yif*  accomplished  In  pnrt  by 
reductions  In  lUt  prices  and  of  dealers'  dis- 
counts. The  small  buslnesa  dealers  alleged 
that  tney  abaorbed  much  of  the  price  reduc- 
tions. 

The  lt.formatlon  charges  for  tschntoal 
leg4l  reesons  that  the  conspiracy  commenced 
in  lOJS  and  that  It  bas  continued  within  the 
period  of  tho  statute  of  llmltnti-)nN,  How- 
ever, the  InveaMKatlon  dlselcsed  evidence 
th^t  the  violations  continued  during  the 
period  of  governmental  control, 

Mr.  Bao^'her  added;  '*The  suit  should  dls- 
eottrage  agreemanta  between  tbe  naatt/sc- 
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turara  to  ralae  or  aUblllae  tire  prlcea  with 
tbe  rtault  that  prioaa  to  the  independent 
tire  dealer  and  the  consumer  will  be  on  a 
eeonpetltive  rather  than  artiaolal  level, 
even  alter  surplus  stocks  art  gone.  In  view 
of  all  the  evtdenoa  tha  Government  coutd 
not  conilder  the  preaent  prices  as  Indicat- 
ing that  legal  action  should  not  be  taken." 
The  caae  was  prepared  by  Allen  A.  Dobey, 
special  anistant  to  the  Attorney  General, 
and  John  A.  Skllaa,  WUllam  H.  Glenn,  and 
C.  Brooke  Armat.  spaolal  attorneys,  under 
the  supervuilon  of  Bdward  P.  Hodges.  Chief 
of  the  SmaU  Buatneaa  and  ComplalnU  Sec- 
tion of  tha  Antttrtiat  DlvUlon. 

TBCHMicotxm  niM — AWTiTatyer  actiom 

Attort»ey  General  Tom  C.  Clark  announced 
tbe  filing  today  in  the  United  Butea  Dta- 
trlct  Court  for  the  Southern  DUtrlct  of 
California  at  Loa  AngalM  of  a  olvU  aeUon 
charging  Technicolor,  Inc..  and  Technicolor 
Motion  Picture  Corp.  with  monopolUUng  tha 
bualnoaa  of  proleaalonal  color  oUiemaU)g- 
raphy,  and  with  having  conspired  with 
Bastman  Kodak  Co.  to  restrain  and  mo- 
nopollae  that  busmaaa,  In  vlelatloo  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Attorney  Ganaral  Clark  sutad: 

"Tbu  ease  Is  a  part  of  tba  Departaaant 
of  Justice's  program  alnaed  at  breaking  up 
monopoly  power  In  induatry, 

"Motion  ploturea  In  color  today  rtpra- 
aent  from  1ft  to  SO  peroant  of  all  feature- 
length  plcturea  exhibited  in  theaters  la  the 
United  itatee.  The  eapactty  of  faeUltlee 
far  eeMiserolal  eulor  proeaaalng  and  other 
epefetleas  in  the  buainaaa  of  profaaalnnal 
eoler  cinematography  hM  baan  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  denMnd  for  ftlming  of  moUun- 
picture  prt)durtlons  In  color,  The  effect  of 
tbe  practicaa  charged  In  the  complaint  has 
been  to  reetrlct  the  development  of  the  srt 
of  profeeelenal  color  dnematoraphy  by 
othars  than  the  dafendanta.  and  to  deprive 
the  public  of  tbe  benefits  of  eompetttlon  In 
tbis  business," 

Aaalatant  Attorney  General  John  P,  Boa- 
nett  suted;  .    .. 

"Tschnloolor  doea  over  M  peroant  of  all 
tbe  bUBlaeea  In  profeeaienal  color  cinematog- 
raphy, Blnca  1M4  Technloolur  bas  pro- 
duced tha  poaltive*fllm  prlnu  for  all  d  the 
olaaa  A  featura-langth  motion  pteturaa  and 
moMt  of  the  short  subjects  and  anlmatsd 
oartoona  produced  In  oolor  by  tha  motlos- 
ploture  Induatry  of  tha  United  Btataa. 

"It  has  entered  Into  a  aarlaa  of  agree- 
menu  with  Baatroan  whereby  patenta,  new 
davalopmenu.  and  tachnologloal  Informa- 
tion relating  to  color  photography  would  be 
reaarved  for  Technicolors  excltulve  viae  In 
the  professional  field.  In  ow  view,  Tooh- 
nloolor  was  theretiy  enabled  to  control  and 
monopolbM  this  business  and  was  protacted 
against  potential  competition  from  othara." 
Mr.  Bonnett  added:  "Our  suit  asks  that 
all  tha  lllagal  anrangemenu  and  agreeeaanu 
ba  eanoelad  and  that  the  court  order  such 
relief  with  raapeet  U)  patenta  and  know- 
how  aa  will  diaalpata  tha  effects  of  tha  un- 
lawful practlcea  charged  and  permit  the 
eatabllshment  at  free  competition  In  the 
Industry." 

The  Government's  cesa  waa  prepared  by 
William  C.  Dlwm,  apeclal  aaalstant  to  the 
Attorney  General,  and  Jamas  M.  McOrath, 
of  the  Loa  Angelea  ofBce  of  the  Antitrust 
Division,  Department  of  Justice,  under  the 
supervuion  of  Robert  A.  Nltachke,  Chief  of 

the  CarUl  and  PaUnt  BKtlon  of  tha  Anti- 
trust Division. 


raimoM  iSATSsrsie    awiiiswe  nmcri 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Olark  announced 
tbe  Indictment  today  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  ui  tbe  eoutbera  dlstrtct  of  Rew  York 


for  violation  of  the  antltruat  lava  of  10 
friction  matarlala  n\anufacturu\g  oompaniaa, 
a  trade  aaaootailon  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bera,  and  S8  of  their  ofBcials,  for  consplraetaa 
to  fls  the  prioaa  of  replacement  brake  llnlnga 
and  clutch  fnclnga. 

The   defendant   eorporatlona   are:    Brake 
Lining  Manufacturera'  Aaaoclatlon,  Inc..  of 
New  York,  N.  T,;  American  Brake  Shoe  Go., 
of  Detroit.  Mloh.;   Aabaatoa  Manufacturing 
Go.,  of  Huntington.  Ind  :   Bandli  Aviation 
Oorp  .  of  Detroit,  Mich  ;  Fibre  *  MeUl  Prod- 
ucta,  Inc.,  of  Downey,  Calif.;  Ptreatone  Tire 
*  Rubber   Co.,   of   Akron,  Ohio;    Flraatona 
Tire  ft  Rubber  »rport  Co.,  of  Akron.  Ohio; 
Gatka    Corp.    of    Chicago,     111.;     General 
Motors    Corp.,    of    Detroit.    Mich.;    Grtaaly 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Bell.  Oallf.;    Johns- 
Manvllle  Corp.,  of  New  York,  N.  T  :  Johns- 
Manvllla  International  Corp..  of  Nrw  York, 
N.  Y.:  Laaco  Brake  ProducU  Corp.,  Ltd.,  of 
Oakland.  Oallf.;  L.  J.  MIley  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
Ql.;  PharU  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.,  of  RIdgway. 
Pa.;   Raybaatoa-Manhatun.  Inc.,  of  Paaaalc, 
N.  J.:  Ruaaall  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Middle- 
town,   Conn.;    Scandinavia  Belting  Co,,  of 
Newark,  N.  J,;  Southern  Friction  Materlala 
Corp.,  of  Oharlotta.  N.  C:  Tbermold  Co.,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  World  Beetoa  Corp.,  cf  Fater- 
son,  N,  J. 

The  Individual  defandaate  are:  T.  1,  Allen, 
aaalatant    to    preeldent,   Tharmold    Co ;    B. 
Aapar,  vie*  prealdent,  Johna-Manvllle  Int«r- 
naUonal  Oorp ;  F.  F.  Balllet,  export  depart- 
ment.  Oatke   Oorp;    H.   0,   Berkely,  aalae 
manager,  General  Motors  Oorp,;  1.  O.  Barn- 
gen,  secretary,  Oatke  Corp ;  J.  A.  Blake,  vice 
Sreeldent,  Fibre  ft  Metals  Products,  lue  ;  J,  G, 
ruwn,  salaa  n.anager,  Orlaaly  Manufactur- 
ing Oo.i  B,  F.  Brown,  director  of  eaparta, 
American  Biake  «Me  Oo,;  N,  0,  Butlerworth, 
egpert  manager,  Russell  Manufacturing  Co ; 
A,  L,  Campbell,  aalee  department,  Tbermold 
Co,;  L.  M   Oaealday,  viae  prealdent,  Johna- 
Manvllle  Corp.!  0,  R.  Clllcy.  vice  prealdent, 
Raybeetoe-Maabattan,  lac:   I,  i.  Oresby, 
preeldent,     Johne-Manvllle     International 
Oorp,;  N  A.  Davie,  eaport  manager,  Tbermold 
00,!  Robert  R.  Davia,  vice  preeldent,  Ray- 
beotee-Manbattan.  Inc;   J.  8,  Doyle,  etaff 
manager,  Johns*Manvllle  Corp.;  William  R. 
Dunn,    comptroller,    Raybaetoe-Manbattan. 
Inc.;  H.  G.  Farwell,  export  department,  Ray- 
beetoa-Manhattan,  Inc:  T.  L.  Oatke,  preal- 
dent, Oatke  Corp.:  J.  R.  Olaaebrook,  Johns- 
Manvllle  Corp,;  H«,Oroendyke,  manager,  Ray- 
beatoa-Manhattan,    Inc.;    F.    C    Hepburn, 
brake  lining  department,  FIraatone  Tire  ft 
Rubber  Co.;  J,  R.  Howie,  manager,  Ruaaall 
Manufacturing  Co.;  C.  M.  Jorgeoaen,  aalea 
manager,  Laaco  Brake  Froduota  Corp.,  Ltd.; 
R.  B.  Kaane,  automotive  dlvlalon.  Rtiaaell 
Manufacturing  Co.;  Fred  J.  KeUy,  manager. 
American  Brake  Shoe  Co.;  L.  G.  Kersgard. 
manager.  World  Bestoa  Corp.;  Norman  Leeda. 
Jr.,  general  aalea  manager,  Raybestoa-Man- 
hattan.  Inc.;   B.  W.  Lena,  esport  dlvlaton. 
Grlaaly  Manufacttning  Co.;  Furber  Marshall, 
president,  Pharls  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.;  K,  W. 
Nasholda.  aaalstant  sales   manager,  Bendlx 
Arlatlon  Corp.;  W.  Rahbeck.  export  depart* 
ntent,  Flreatone  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.;  G.  M. 
RIghter,    export    manager,    Raybeatoa-Man- 
hatUn,  Inc.;   O.  E.  Rlttar,  sales   manager, 
Fharla  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.;    J.   D.   Ro&eh. 
aalea  engltMer,  Raybeatos-Minhattan,  Inc.; 
A.  J.  Roemer.  sales  manager.  Bendlx  Aviation 
Corp.;   J.  F.  D.  Rohrbach,   vice   president, 
Raybeatoe-Maahattan,    Inc.;    C.   W.   Baehs. 
manager,  Raybaatoa-Manhattan,  Inc ;  H.  T. 
Bcheckler.  Tbermold  Co ;  Fred  B.  Schluter, 
president,  Tbermold  Co,;   Harry  Selth,  m- 
ststant  manager,  American  Brake  Shoe  Co.; 
F.  W.  Shelton,  Grlisaly  Manufacturing  Co,; 
C,  Q.  Smith,  asslsunt  to  president,  American 
Brake  Bhoe  Oo,;  J,  B.  fpencer.  vice  prealdent, 
American  Brake  Shoe  Co.;  Donald  R.  Bploer. 
preeldent,  Wortd  Beatoa  Corp.;  V.  A  Bplna, 
treaaurer,  Scandinavia  Belting  Oo,;  L.  8.  Sui- 
Uvaa.  aaaafer.  RubnU  Manufscturlsf  Oo.} 


8.  J.  Synnott.  manager.  Raybaatoa-Manhat- 
tan, Znc;  Reward  8now,  praakleat,  Boutbem 
FHctloa  Materlala  Corp.;  M,  Btedar.  aalee 
manager.  L,  J.  Mlley  Co,;  L.  W.  Tuttle,  vice 
prealdent,  Asbeetoa  Manufacturing  Oo.;  O.  M. 
WllllaRM,  prealdent.  Ruaaall  Manufacturing 
Co.;  L.  B,  Wlleon,  secretary  and  treaaurer. 
Aabeetoe  Manufacturing  Oo. 

Three  Indlctmenta  were  returned,  chart- 
ing that  the  dafendanta  conspired  on  prleee, 
diaoouuta.  elaaalfleatlona  of  customers,  tenme 
and  conditions  of  sales,  and  other  related 
practices,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  com- 
petition. Two  of  the  indictments  invtrive 
domeatlo  ealae  of  friction  materlala,  and  the 
third,  sales  in  foreign  commerce. 

The  Indictments  further  charge  that  Brake 
LInUig  Manufacturers  Association.  Inc..  of 
New  York  was  an  agency  througb  which  the 
defendants  made  effective  their  fixing  oC 
prleee  and  other  Ulagal  praetloaa. 
Attorney  General  Tom  O.  Clark  aUted: 
"Tha  Indlctaaeau  allege  that  tbe  eerpo- 
rate  dafandanu  manufactiure  and  aaU  ap- 
prnnmately  16  percent  of  the  Natkm'a  re- 
placement brake  Unlnna  and  dutch  faclnga. 
DefendanU'  aalea  approrUaaU  $iifiOOaoo  an- 
nuaUy,  and  their  pricing  praetleae  eapeoUUy 
affect  Federal  and  Sute  fovemaaeate  and 
munlelpalltlae,  and  other  eperatora  at  large 
fleeta  at  automotive  equipaMrt.  Theee  eaaee 
are  In  Una  with  the  regular  program  of  the 
Oepartmeat  of  Juatloe  to  attack  Ulagal  price 
flxUig." 

It  la  polttiad  out  that  tbe  preeent  eontlnu- 
aaoe  In  service  of  old  automotive  equlpnsent 
makee  replaesaasnt  frlouon  matariaU  an  ee- 
aeatlal  to  safety  en  the  htghwaya.  It  la  alao 
noted  that  the  deleiuUuu  through  asanlpu- 
lated  priee  and  discount  Usu  eeueed  tbe 
materlala  to  ba  aoM  abroad  at  prleee  cheaper 
than  those  demanded  la  tbe  United  SUtea, 
though  the  articles  were  manufactured  here. 
John  F  Boanett.  Aseleunt  Attorney  Oea- 
eral  la  charge  ol  tbe  Antltrvat  DlvMmi, 
said: 

"The  annual  salaa  value  of  replassMeal 
brake  UnUuta  la  Sve  tMaea  that  of  new  MpUa- 
flseat.  TMs  Is  a  national  bill  shared  by 
every  ueer  of  traaaportatlon  fsoilltiaa,  Theee 
caaae  should  promote  safety  on  the  high- 
ways by  enabUng  the  public  to  purehaee 
brake  materials  at  fair  oompeutlve  prlcea. 

"Cooperation  la  the  preeenuuon  of  thle 
ease  waa  furnlahed  the  United  Btatee  Oovem- 
meat  by  John  M.  Murtagh.  OomaslaalaBer 
of  Inveatlgatlon  for  tbe  city  of  Mew  York. 
Mr.  Murtagh  brought  to  us  slgnlAoaat  faeu 
as  to  the  cost  to  the  public  of  these  ma- 
terlala for  ambulanoaa,  firs  and  aantuuon 
eqttlpmaBt.  poUoe  cars,  and  other  aeeentUil 
public  aervloea," 

TtM  caae  waa  preeented  to  the  grand  Jury 
by  J.  FrancU  Hayden.  Chief  of  the  New  York 
olBoe  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  Irvlag  Oltek- 
feld.  Joeepb  T.  Qulnnan,  tna  Bmanuel  8. 
OalMi,  attomeya  attached  to  the  New  YotH 
Antltrtist  Oflce,  under  the  supervision  of 
Holmes  Baldrldge  and  Otoarge  B.  Haddock, 
chief  and  aaeUtant  chief,  reepeotlvely,  of  the 
General  Litigation  Section  of  the  Antltruet 
Dlvlelon.  Waahtngton. 

Attorney  Oeneral  Tom  0.  Clark  announecd 
that  a  Federal  grand  Jury  in  the  DUtrlct  of 
Oolumbla  today  UuUcUd  the  National  Aaao- 
claUon  of  Real  Bauu  Boarda,  with  principal 
ofltoee  at  Chicago,  Ul.,  and  the  Waahlngton 
Real  Batata  Board,  Waahlngton,  D,  C,  for 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  the  filing 
by  the  Government  of  a  civil  antitrust  suit 
agalnat  the  aame  defendanU.  the  executive 
vice  prealdent  of  the  National  Aaaoclatlon  of 
Real  Bstate  Boarda,  and  IS  membera  of  the 
Wasblagton  Real  Bstate  Board. 

Tbe  grand  Jury  charged  that  the  National 
Aaeodatlon  of  Real  RstaU  Boards  and  tbe 
Wasbtoftoa  Real  RsUM  Board  have  for  many 
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y»an  tngaf«d  In  a  criminal  eonMpiraey  to  rt- 
■train  trada  In  Iha  botialnit  fl»lcl  In  th^  Dto- 
trtct  of  Columbia  through  fixing 
n%m  to  b«  charfftd  by  r«alton. 

Aa  a  raault  of  tha  conspiracy,  tha 
Jury  ebanraa  that  compatition  haa 
tllminatad  with  raapact  to  fa«  for  i 
•xchanclnc  la^aing.  and  manaRini  real 
arty  la  tha  Dtatrtct  of  Columbia.  an( 
UBOuata  paid  for  commlaaloni  Ui  " 
tha  aala  ci  houaaa  hava  Incraaaad  by 
60  ptrcant. 

Tha  National   AaaocUtlon  of  B«al 
Boarda  la  a  national  trada  aaaoclatluc 
prUad    of   approximately    38.000    real 
brokan.  and  othara  aflUtatad  with  tb 
aatatt  tmalnwa  throuKhout  the  United 
and  of  about  100  local  real-aatatc 
aoeiatloaa   throughout    tha    Unltad 
Tha  national  aaaoclatlon  la  an  tlllnoU 
rattan  and  malntalna  an  oAca  In  tha 
oC  CWunbta. 

TIM  Waahtngton  Real  btate  Board 
ptnMcm  of  tha  Dtatrtrt  of  Coiumb 
indtrtad  today,  ta  a  trade  aaaoclatlon 
memberahlp  of  about  3M  raal-eatata 
and   othere   aiAllatad   with   tha 
bUBlnaaa,  all  operating  tn  the  Dtatrtct 
lumbla.      Tha  WMhlngton  Board  an( 
ita  mam  bare  are  alao  mambara  of  tha 
aaaoclatlon. 

tn  addition  to  tha  criminal 
tha  aaaodattona.  the  OoTamment's  c 
aaka  cancallatlan  of  tha  unlawful 
of  the  constitution,  bytawa.  rulea. 
latlons  nf  the  national  aaaoclatlon  an( 
Wtuhlnfcton  Board,  which  fix  untf 
mission  rates      An  in}unctlon  Is  also 
to  prevent  the  associations,  the  16 
defendants,  and  othar  realtors,  from 
patlng   in   any   almllar   agreements 
future 

The  IndlT'.dual  defendanta  In  the 
are  Herbert  U.  Nelson,  executive  vlc  f 
dent   of    the   National    Asaoclatlon 
btate  Boards,  and  tha  following 
and  d'.rectors  of  tha  WashlnRton 
Garr'.tt  Belt?!ell.  Lewla  T.  Breunlnger. 
Colbert.  S.  Dolan  Donohoe.  C.  H 
■('.ward  K.  Jones.  Wlllam  L.  Lebllng. 
Ntontgomery.   F.   Moran    McConlhe. 
Ifc  Oram.  Jr  .  Thomas  W.  Sandoz.  J 
SBatth.  Raymond  M.  Taylor.  DeVere 
don.  Carey  Winston. 

Attorney  General  Clark  comraentejl 
••Our  Inquiry  Into  the  housing 
catea  that  artificial  reatralnu  on  com 
such  ns  those  involved  In  this  matt^ 
a  definite  relation  to  praaent  high 
coata." 

Assistant  Attorney  General  John 
nett.   in   charge  of   tha  Antitrust 
stated: 

^"It  is  charged  in  these  cases  that 
tlon  to  the  abaenee  of  competition 
real-aatatc  brokara  with  respect  to 
skm  rataa.  there  have  been  unlf om  i 
laanta  and  concerted  action  wherebf 
eoMMlMlaB  rates  have  been 
Increased  tn  recent  years.  Such  dractlcaa 
In  this  field  are  cspaciaUy  burdenaoi  ae.  par- 
ticularly in  Tlew  of  tha  heavy  •tum-|ovar'  in 
dwellinga." 

Tha  caaea  w««  prepared  by  Vlttor  H. 
Kramer  and  Herbert  N.  Maleta.  specU  I  assist- 
ants to  the  Attorney  General,  and  b^  Joaeph 
N.  Stanley,  special  attcaney.  under  the  au- 
pOTTiaion  of  Assistant  Attorney  Gene  >al  Son- 
nett  and  Bdward  P  Hodgaa.  Chief  of  tl  le  Com- 
plainU  Section  ol  the  AnUtrust  plviaioa. 
Department  of  Juatlce. 


ovrKNa-couraic  maaai-oa 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark 
the   filing   today   in   Toledo   in    the 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
trict  of  Ohio  of  an  antitrust  suit  in 
l&f    material    and    fabric    fields 
Owana-Coralnc  Plbarglaa  Corp.  aadi 
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nilnola  Olaaa  Co.,  both  of  Toledo,  and  Com- 
Ing  Olaaa  Works,  of  Corning.  N.  T..  with 
monopoly  and  conspiracy  to  monopollic. 

The  complaint  charges  that  Owens-Com- 
ing has  a  monopoly  of  United  States  produc- 
tion of  glaaa  fibers  and  glaaa-fiber  producu. 
and  that  Owena-Coming  Plberglaa  Corp.  was 
formed  Jointly  by  Owans-IllinoU  Olaaa  Co. 
and  Corning  Oltas  Worki  aa  part  at  a  con- 
spiracy to  dominate  and  control  the  develop- 
ment of  tha  flber-glaaa  Industry.  It  also 
charges  that  the  defendants  entered  Into 
cartel  agreements  with  the  principal  foreign 
producers  in  order  to  buttraaa  tbelr  mo- 
nopoly in  tha  United  States  by  dividing  ter- 
ritories and  getting  excltulva  rtghta  to 
patenu  and  technical  Information. 

Mr.  aark  stated :  "The  glaaa-flber  Indtwtry 
U  a  significant  new  induatry  in  the  United 
Stataa.     Glaaa   fibers  are   threads   of   glaia 
which  are  made  into  tha  form  of  glaaa  wool, 
glass  uxtilaa.  and  glasa-flbar  maU.    Among 
lu  Important  uaaa  are  Inaulatlon  for  bousing, 
electrical  materials,  firtproof  fabrtca.  such  as 
draperies  and  curtains,  and  roofing  constric- 
tion     New  uses  are  being  dtacorered   fre- 
quently.   Aocordlngly.  this  industry  should 
be  opened  to  free  competitive  davelopmant." 
The  complaint  requesu  the  court  to  dlvaat 
Owens-ininoU  and  Corning  Otass  Works  of 
their  stock   Interest   in   0*ens-Cornlng.   to 
enjoin  future  control,  and  to  split  up  Owens- 
Corning  according  to  a  plan  to  be  approved 
by  the  court,  ao  as  to  estsbllsh  Independent 
and  competitive  bualneaa  units  in  the  glass- 
fiber  Induatry. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  John  F.  Son- 
nett.  In  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division, 
stated:  "This  action  is  In  furtherance  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  program  aimed  at  un- 
lawful concentration  of  economic  power  in 
national  industry.  The  growing  significance 
of  this  new  product  in  the  construction  and 
tabrics  flelda  is  evidenced  by  the  sptaatantial 
increase  in  the  sales  of  glass-Qber  ■Btarlals. 
Owens-Coming's  net  sales  during  its  first  year 
of  business  in  1939  amounted  to  M.OOO.OOO 
and  have  reached  as  high  as  $56,000,000  in 
1  year.  It  does  98  percent  of  the  national 
glass-fiber  business  in  six  planta.  located  In 
Newark.  Ohio;  Corning.  N.  Y.:  Ashton.  B.  I.: 
Burlington.  N.  J.;  Kansas  City.  Sana.:  and 
Huntingdon.  Pa." 

The  cumplaint  also  alleges  that  Owens- 
Corning  la  a  Jomtly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Owens-Illinois  and  Coming,  two  of  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  in  the  glass  Industry.  It 
was  organized  by  them  In  1938  for  the  piu-- 
poae  of  consolidating  their  respective  glasa- 
fiber  bualneaaea  in  a  single  corporation  which 
would  dominate  and  control  the  development 
of  tills  new  industry. 

It  is  further  charged  that  the  defendants 
strengthened  their  monopoly  in  tibe  United 
States  by  means  ot  various  cartel  agreements 
entered  into  with  the  principal  foreign  glasa- 
flber  interests  for  the  allocation  of  terri- 
tories and  the  exclusive  exchange  of  patent 
righu  and  tecimical  knowledge.  The  follow- 
ing eight  foreign  corporations  are  named  as 
coconspirators  in  the  complaint:  N.  V.  Van 
Deventer'a  Olasfabrleiwn.  of  Holland:  Maat- 
schappij  tot  Beheer  en  Exploitatie  van 
Octrooien  N.  V..  of  Holland:  Aigemeene 
Kunstvezel  Ifaatschappij  N.  V  .  of  Holland: 
Societe  Anonyms  des  Manxifactiires  des 
Glaces  et  Prodults.  of  France;  Chimiques  de 
St.  Gobain.  Chauny  et  Cirey  of  France: 
Chance  Bros,  h  Co..  Ltd.  (Chance  Kroa.).  and 
Fibreglass  Ltd..  of  England;  Societa  Anonima 
Vetreria  Italiana  Baigaretti  Modigllani  of 
Italy:  Fiberglas  Canada.  Ltd..  of  Canada. 

It  is  alleged  that  such  cartel  agreements 
prevented  importation  of  competing  goods 
and  hindered  other  potential  domestic  pro- 
ducers in  getting  access  to  foreign  technology 
and  patent  rights. 

Important  glass-fiber  products  include 
various  forms  of  thermal  and  accoustlcal  in- 
sulation for   building  and  industrial   uses, 


varloua  types  of  electrical  insulation  mate- 
rials, air  filters  used  in  warm-air  furnaoaa, 
and  alr-condltioning  and  ventilating  syi- 
tama,  and  decorative  fabrics  used  In  fireproof 
draptrlfs.  curtains,  and  the  like. 

Among  the  new  uses  recently  discovered 
are  filling  for  sleeping  pillows  for  allergy 
victims,  for  Interlining  clothing,  in  froun- 
food  shopping  bags,  garment  and  blanket 
storage  bags,  ironlng-board  covara,  lamp 
shades,  and  In  wrlnkle-raalatant  articles  of 
clothing  woven  from  glaaa  flbtrs  and  other 
fibers.  One  of  the  most  Important  potential 
fields  la  the  use  of  glass  fibers  aa  a  reinforce- 
ment m  the  manufacture  of  plastic  materials. 

Tha  Oovernmant's  case  waa  prepared  by 
George  W.  WUe  and  Frank  W.  Gaines.  Jr.. 
•peelal  attorneys,  under  the  supenrision  of 
■ohart  A.  Nttachke.  Chief  of  the  Cartel  and 
Paunt  Section  of  the  Antitrust  Dlvuion. 

rtnx-r*aKioinES   KoansT   MACKiintitT 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clsrk  announced 
tha  filing  today  in  tha  Unltad  Staus  Dietrtct 
Cotirt  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
of  an  antitrust  suit  charging  the  TextUa 
Machine  Works  and  Berkshire  Knlttlnf 
Mills,  both  corporations  of  Wyomlselng,  Pa., 
and  certain  of  their  officers  and  dlreotors, 
with  monopoly  and  conspiracy  In  restraint 
of  trade,  in  the  fuU-faahionad  hoaiery  and 
hoalery  machinery  fields. 

The  complsint  alleges  that  the  Textile 
Machine  Works  Is  the  major  producer  of 
full-fashioned  hosiery  machinery,  and  that 
Berkshire  Knitting  Mills  is  the  largest  man- 
ufacturer of  full-fashioned  hosiery  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  two  companies 
are  owned  and  controlled  by  substantially 
the  same  individuals.  Both  companies.  It  Is 
charged,  iiave  been  engaged  in  a  program 
designed  to  strengthen  and  insure  the  domi- 
nation of  each  company  in  Its  respective 
field  and  to  prevent  small  hosiery  mill 
operators  from  obtaining  second-hand  ma- 
chines which  could  produce  lower-priced 
stockings  and  compete  with  the  new  higher- 
gage  machines  manufactured  by  the  Tex- 
tile Machine  Works. 

With  the  same  object,  it  Is  alleged,  Textile 
required  veterans  who  are  given  priorities 
under  the  veterans'  rehabilitation  program, 
as  a  condition  to  their  purchase  of  machines, 
to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  sublease  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  their  machinery  with- 
out first  offering  it  to  Textile  for  a  repur- 
chase. 

Mr.  Clark  stated:  "The  monopolistic  ac- 
tivities of  Textile  and  Berkshire  have  cre- 
ated a  shortage  of  hosiery  machinery  in  this 
country  and  agreements  between  the  two 
in  restraint  of  trade  have  limited  the  sup- 
ply of  full-fashioned  hosiery." 

John  P.  Sonnett,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
stated:  "There  are  more  than  400  companies 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  full-fashioned  hosiery,  producing 
annually  more  than  40,000.000  dozen  pairs 
of  stockings  having  a  value  in  excess  of 
$300,000,000.  Berkshire  is  the  largest  man- 
ufacturer of  these  stockings,  producing  over 
2.000.000  dozen  a  year,  which  is  almost  twice 
as  much  as  its  nearest  competitor. 

A  virtual  monopoly  of  the  manufacture 
of  machines  has  been  acquired  by  the  Textile 
Machine  Works,  which  has  about  85  percent 
of  the  Nation's  production  facilities  for  full- 
fashioned  hosiery  maciilnes.  Berkshire  has 
twice  as  many  machines  as  any  other  hosiery 
manufacturer. 

The  Government  seeks  the  separation  of 
these  two  businesses,  which  are  under  com- 
mon control,  and  to  prevent  further  ma- 
chint  sales  to  Berkshire  until  the  restraints 
on  trade  are  fully  removed. 

The  Government's  suit  aslcs  specifically 
that  an  injunction  be  issued  restraining  the 
defendant  from  continuation  of  the  illegal 
activitiea  alleged  In  the  complaint;  that  the 
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eourt  ordtr  a  aaparttlon  of  tha  two  com- 
panlaa  and  a  dlrwtlttira  by  each  company 
knd  lu  ofllclaU  of  $11  intaraata  in  tha  other 
oompany.  and  that  Testa*  be  enjoined,  tat 
a  period  ot  1  year  and  tratll  the  affacu  of 
tb*  ofl*n***  hat*  b*«n  fully  eliminated,  from 
Itirnlahlnf  maehlna*  to  B*rkahlr*. 

Th*  indlvlduala  named  In  th*  o6v*m- 
ment't  complaint  today  are:  Henry  Jans- 
i*n,  prealdant  of  Textil*  and  tIo*  pre*ident, 
treaaurer,  and  a  director  of  Bcrkahlra:  John 
I.  Llvlngood.  Tlee  praaldent  of  TextUe  and 
••cretary  and  director  of  Berkshire,  Ferdi- 
nand ThuD,  president  of  Berkahlr*  and  a 
director  of  Berkshire  and  alao  saerctary- 
treasurer  of  Textile;  Ferdinand  K.  Thun. 
aaalsUnt  secretary  of  Berkshire  and  a  di- 
rector of  Taxtll*. 

Th*  case  waa  prepared  by  Lester  L.  Jay. 
ttfitcM  aaslsunt  to  the  Attorney  Osnaral. 
and  John  D.  Leddy,  and  Francis  R.  Shields. 
special  attorneys,  under  the  supervialon  of 
J.  Francis  Hnyden,  Chief  of  the  New  York 
Ofllce,  all  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Robert  A.  Nltschke.  Chief  of  tha  Patent  and 
CarUl  Section  of  th*  itntiuust  DlTlslon. 


awTiisusi  surr  m  cAsr-noN-nFi  iiroTiiT«T 
Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  announced 
the  filing  today  In  the  United  States  district 
eourt  In  New  Jersey,  at  Trenton,  of  an  anti- 
trust suit  charging  five  corporations  with 
conspiracy  to  monopolize  and  restrain  trade 
in  the  east-Iron  pressure-pip*  Industry  by  the 
abuae  of  patent  rights  and  lease-license 
agreements.  The  defendants  are:  United 
States  Pipe  it  Foundry  Co..  Burlington,  N.  J.; 
James  B.  Clow  &  Sons,  Chicago,  111.;  Glamor- 
gan Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Lynchburg.  Va.; 
Lynchburg  Foundry  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  Mc- 
Wane  Cast  Iron  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  complaint  charges  that  the  unlawftil 
action  was  carried  out  through  lease-license 
agreements  relating  to  patents,  which  re- 
sulted In  limiting  the  production,  types,  and 
dimensions  of  cast-iron  pressure  pipe,  con- 
trolling selling  prices  in  the  United  States, 
and  maintaining  for  United  States  Pipe  it 
.  Foundry  Co.  a  dominant  position  in  the 
industry. 

The  pipe  involved  In  this  suit  la  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  transmission  of  water  and  gas 
under  pressure  and  Is  the  most  commcmly 
used  material  for  this  purpose.  It  U  essen- 
tial in  the  development  of  new  and  all  large- 
scale  bousing  areas  which  require  ^aa  and 
water  systems.  It  is  also  used  in  the  trans- 
mission of  crude  oil,  gasoline,  and  other 
liquids  and  gases. 

The  suit  seeks  cancellation  of  the  Illegal 
agreements,  and  relief  against  patent  abtiaes. 
Including  reasonable  royalty  licensing. 

Attorney  General  Clark  stated:  "The  com- 
plaint sets  forth  that  the  defendants  to- 
gether produce  approximately  70  percent  of 
all  cast-iron  pressure  pipe  made  In  the 
United  States.  The  elimination  of  the  re- 
straints in  this  field  should  aid  in  the  com- 
petitive development  of  the  cast-iron  pres- 
sure-pipe industry  and  should  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  development  of  housing 
projects. ' 

Assistant  Attorney  General  John  F.  Soa- 
nett.  in  charge  of  the  AnUtrust  Division, 
stated:  "The  annual  sales  of  cast-iron  pree- 
sure  pipe  during  1946  amounted  to  over  $35,- 
000.000.  which  represented  principally  pur- 
chases by  municipalitiea,  other  governmen- 
tal agencies,  and  public  utilities.  The  de- 
fendants, under  patent  license  agreements, 
have  restrained  and  effectively  monopolized 
the  greater  portion  of  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign commerce  in  such  pipe.  Our  purpose 
In  this  suit  Is  to  remove  the  restraints  <mi 
competition  which  have  resulted  from  the 
defendants'  conduct  over  a  period  of  years." 
The  case  is  being  handled  by  Victor  H. 
Kramer  and  Morton  H.  Steinberg,  special  as- 
stotants  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  Her- 
bert N.  Malets.  special  attorney,  tmder  th* 


general  tuparttolon  of  Idward  F.  Rodg**. 
Ohl*f  of  th*  DIvlslon'a  Complaint*  and  Small 
Busin**s  8*otloo. 

Btf  Aknnirr  or  jvtmca 
Attora*!  0*n*ral  Tom  C.  Clark  announced 
th*  filing  today  in  th*  Unlt*d  Stat**  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  DisUiet  of  New 
York  of  a  dvU  suit  charging  th*  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  Amarioa  and  17  In- 
v*atm*nt  banking  firms  with  violation  of  th* 
anUtrust  laws.  Th*  complaint  allafc*  that 
the  defendants  have  conspired  to  restrain 
unreasonably  and  to  monopolise  the  securi- 
ties business  in  this  country  by  resUlcting, 
conuolling,  and  fixing  the  channels  and 
methods,  th*  prle**.  tarms,  and  conditions 
upon  which  aacurlty  Isbu**  are  merchandised. 
Named  a*  d*f*ndanu  ar*  the  following  oo- 
partnerahlpa:  Morgan  Stanley  ft  Co.:  Kuhn 
Loeb  *  Co.:  lastnum,  DUlon  k  Co.:  Kidder. 
Paabody  *  Co.;  Goldman,  Sachs  *  Co.:  Leh- 
man Bros.;  Smith,  Barney  it  Co.;  Olore.  For- 
gan  *  Co.:  White  Weld  it  Co.:  and  Drezsl  * 
Co.:  and  th*  following  corporations:  The 
Flrtt  Boston  Corporation;  Dillon,  Read  *  Co.. 
Inc.:  Blyth  ft  Co.,  Inc.;  Harrlman  Ripley  ft 
Co.,  Inc.:  Ston*  ft  W*bst*r  SecurlUes  Corp.; 
Harris,  HaU  ft  Co..  Zne.;  and  Union  Securities 
Corp. 

All  of  the  d*f*ndants  hav*  thalr  prlnetpa! 
plac*  of  busln***  in  New  York  City,  except 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  the  horn*  offie*  of  which  is  in  Chi- 
cago, III. 

Th*  complaint  defines  an  Investment  bank- 
er aa  followa:  "A  corporation,  firm,  or  per- 
son engaged  In  the  securities  business  who 
performs  primarily  the  services  of  (1)  ren- 
dering advice  to  Issuers  concerning  financial 
and  business  matters,  and  (2)  purchasing  se- 
curity issues  from  issuers  and  selling  them 
to  security  dealers  and  to  investors. 

Securities  are  defined  in  the  complaint  as 
Including:  "Any  stocks,  notes,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, or  other  Interests,  certificate,  or 
instrument,  commonly  known  as  a  security, 
issued  (1)  by  any  railroad  or  other  common 
carrier,  or  any  railroad  terminal  corporation, 
(2)  by  any  public  utility  corporation,  (3)  by 
any  public  authority  or  agency,  (4)  by  any 
industrial,  financial,  service,  or  other  busi- 
ness corporation  or  organization,  or  (5)  by 
any  foreign  government  or  foreign  state  or 
municipality.  The  term  includes  revenue 
bonds  and  debentures,  but  does  not  Include 
any  other  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  or  mtinlcipallty  thereof." 

During  the  period  from  January  1,  1988, 
to  April  SO,  1947,  according  to  the  complaint, 
the  17  defendant  investment  banking  flrma 
managed  securities  sales  In  the  sum  of  $14,- 
357.000,000.  which  represented  about  69  per- 
cent of  the  security  issues  handled  by  th* 
syndicate  method. 

The  complaint  charges  that  the  defendant 
firms  have  agreed: 

1.  To  eliminate  competition  among  them- 
selvea. 

2.  To  eliminate  competition  of  other  In- 
vestment bankers,  and  of  other  prospective 
purchasers  of  securities. 

3.  To  prevent,  restrain,  minimize,  and  dis- 
credit the  use  of  competitive  bidding,  private 
placements,  agency  purchases,  and  agency 
sales  in  the  disposal  of  securities  by  issuers. 

4.  To  elioainate  competition  for  security 
issues  offered  at  competitive  bidding  and  to 
circumvent  regulatory  orders  of  Federal  and 
State  administrative  agenciea  requiring  com- 
petitive bidding. 

6.  To  influence  and  control  the  manage- 
ment and  financial  activities  of  issuers. 

6.  To  preserve  their  relationships  with  is- 
suers for  whom  defendants  act  as  financial 
advisers  or  from  whom  they  purchase  secur- 
ity issues. 

7.  To  utilise  their  domination  and  control 
over  securities  business  and  their  influence 
and  control  over  isauera  to  encourage  and 


pronol*  eanaolidatlon*.  m*rf*n,  MtpansloM, 
r*finanolnfs,  and  d*bt  refunding*  la  ord*r. 
tmtm§  othmt  thing*,  to  er*at*  an  laereaaing 
velum*  of  **etartty  lasu**  for  m*rehandlslng 
by  th*  d*f*ndant*. 

g.  To  eoncentrat*  the  business  of  purchas- 
ing and  distributing  seaurlty  issnes  in  a  sin- 
gle market  wher*  *al**  ar*  mad*  to  larg* 
Institutional  lnv**tor*  upon  t*rms  and  con- 
ditions favorabl*  to  such  buyers  and  with  • 
minimum  of  risk  to  defendants. 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  stated.  *n 
1*  the  Government's  purpose  tn  this  suit  to 
correct  long-standing  restrictive  practice*  In 
the  investment  banking  field,  developed  and 
followed  by  thee*  11  imporUnt  firms,  so  aa  to 
atrenfthen  and  produce  competition  among 
this  group  and  generally  in  the  Inveatment 
banking  industry. 

"The  economic  importance  of  the  ease  I* 
*vident  from  the  fact  that  sine*  1938  the  375 
firms  in  the  investment  banking  bus^nes* 
have  managed  th*  sal*  of  •*cunty  issues  hsv- 
Ing  a  value  of  over  $90,000,000,000,  and  that 
the  17  firms  named  In  this  ease  managed 
group*  whleh  sold  about  60  p*ro*nt  of  that 
total," 

Assistant  Attorney  General  John  F.  Son- 
nett, In  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  D*partm*nt  of  Justice,  snid:  "This  action 
follows  an  exhaustiv*  inquiry,  conducted  for 
several  years.  Into  the  methods  and  practice* 
of  the  Investment  banking  firms  of  the  Na- 
tion which  indicated  that  the  17  firms  her* 
involved  have  handled  dtiring  the  past  10 
years  al>out  88  percent  of  the  -prime  securi- 
ties'—that is,  those  generally  recognised  as 
being  of  good  Investment  quality  with  a  min- 
imum of  speculative  characteristics.  The 
Oovemntent  seeks  in  this  case  a  court  Judg- 
ment which  will  effectively  and  practicably 
provide  for  fully  competitive  conditions  in 
the  business,  free  from  existing  restraints." 
The  complaint  asks  the  following  speclfle 
relief: 

1.  Tliat  each  defendant  banking  firm  be 
enjoined  from  occupying  the  dual  function  of 
adviser  to  an  issuer  and  of  purchaser  for  re- 
sale of  the  securities  of  the  same  Issuer;  that 
each  defendant  banking  firm  be  required  to 
elect  which  of  these  two  types  of  business  it 
will  conduct  for  a  partlctilar  Issuer  and  to 
stay  out  of  the  business  not  elected  for  that 
issuer. 

2.  That  each  of  the  following  defendant 
banking  firms,  to  wit :  Morgan  Stanley  ft  Co.. 
First  Boston  Corp..  DUlon  Read  ft  Co..  Inc.« 
Kuhn  Loeb  ft  Co.,  Blyth  ft  Co.,  Smith  Barney 
ft  COm  Lehman  Bros.,  Harrlman  Ripley  ft  Co., 
and  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  be  enjoined  from 
participating,  directly  or  mdlrectly.  in  any 
buying  group  formed  to  merchandise  a  ae- 
ctu-lty  issue  in  which  any  other  of  said  de- 
fendant banking  firms  Is  a  participant;  and 
that  participation  by  any  of  the  following  de- 
fendant banking  firms,  to  wit:  Glare  Forgan 
ft  Co..  Kidder,  Peabody  ft  Co.,  FAJttman.  Dillon 
ft  Co.,  Union  Securities  Corp.,  Stone  ft  Web- 
ster Securities  Corp.,  Drexel  &  Co.,  White 
Weld  ft  Co..  and  Harris.  HaU  ft  Co.  (Inc.),  In 
buying  groups  formed  to  merchandise  a  se- 
ciirity  issue,  be  enjoined  In  such  manner  as 
the  court  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to 
create  actual  competition  in  the  Investmuit 
banking  industry. 

3.  That  each  defendant  banking  firm  be 
enjoined  from  placing  any  officer,  director, 
partner,  agent,  employee,  or  nominee  on  the 
board  of  directora  of  any  issuer  for  whom  it 
acts  either  as  financial  adviser  or  as  a  piir- 
chaser  of  securities. 

4.  That  each  defendant  banking  firm  be 
enjoined  from  Interfering  with  the  right  of 
any  issuer  to  select  both  the  method  by  which 
it  will  dispose  of  its  securities  and  the  outlet 
through  which  the  Issue  will  be  sold. 

5.  That  each  defendant  banking  firm  b* 
enjoined  from  interfering  with  the  rtght  of 
any  institutional  or  other  investor  from 
ohoealng  freely  both  the  methods  by  and  th* 
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•geneiee    throng    vhleh   It   will    purchase 
•ecurltlee. 

A.  That  each  defendant  banking 
•Djolned  rrom  refusing  to  negotiate 
to  compete  for  the  purchase  of  secur 
any  laauer  either  becauae  Bome  other  i 
mcnt  banker  Is  or  has  been  the  trad 
banker  for  such  Issuer,  or  because  the 
ne«s  of  such  taauer  might  be  in  competition 
with  the  business  of  some  Issuer  fc«^ 
one  of  the  defendant  banking  firms 
•dTlser  or  handles  •ectirlty  issues. 

7.  That  each  defendant  banUng 
enjoined  from  asserting  any  right  to 
the  seci^irities  of  a  particular  issuer 
because  such  firm  has  managed  or 
|»t«d  In  the  merchandising  of  any  security 
tesue  emanating  from  such  Issuer.  o\ 
recognizing  or  deferring  to  such  a  cUim 
any  other  defendant  banking  firm. 
.  8.  That  each  defendant   banking 
•njolned   from  creating,  managing, 
tlclpatlng  as  an  undcnrrlter  In  a 
■tand-by  account,  that  U.  a  buying 
with  conttnuotis  existence  formed 
chandlse  the  security  Issues  of  a  pai|tlcular 
issuer  if  and  when  Issued. 

9.  That  each  defendant  banking 
enjoined  from   participating  in  any 
large  buying  group,  that  is.  a  buylngj 
which  Is  larger  than  necessary  to  hi  ndle  a 
particular  security  issue,  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  competitive  bidding. 

10.  That  each  defendant  banking 
•njoined  from  acting  with  any  other 
ant  banking  firm  or  with  any  other 
engaged  in  the  securities  business,  elpier 
•elect  Jointly  or  to  delegate  to 
■election  of  the  security  dealers  to 
pate  In  selling  groups,  or  the  tnstltlitional 
tnvwtors.  Incliiding  insurance  c 
outers,  to  whom  any  part  of  a  aecurl^ 
purchased  by  stich  defendant  banking 
•hall  be  sold. 

11.  That  each  defendant  banking 
•njolned  from   acting   in   concert 
ur-lerwriter  In  any  buying  group  in 
•uch  defendant  banking  firm  partlcip  ites 
With  any  sectirlty  dealer  in  a  selling 
to  maintain  reUll  prices  for  securltiss 
to  fix  and  maintain  uniform  dealer  diiccxjnts 
or  commissions,  except  where  such 
Is  permitted  by  an  act  of  Congress  or 
rule*  and  regulations  of  an  appropriate 
mlnistratlve  agency  based  upon  sucl: 
Oongrass.  for  the  sole  protection  of 

la.  That  each  defendant  banking 
•njolned  from  engaging  In,  or  ca\isln{ 
to  engage  In,  market  operations  of 
designed  to  stabilize  and  maintain 
ket  price  of  eecuritles  in  any  Issue 
chases,   except  where  such  actinty 
mltted   by   an   act   of   Congress   or 
rules  and  regulations  of  an  approprlbte 
mlntstratlve  agency  based  upon  sucl 
Congress,  for  the  sole  protection  of 

IS.  That  the  Investment  Bankers 
tlon  of  America  be  ordered  dissolved 
defendant  banking  firms  be  enjolnt^ 
offmntzlng  or  Joining  any  other 
engaged  In  similar  practices  and  having  simi- 
lar purposes. 

The  case  is  In  the  immediate 
Roscoe  T.  Steften.   Henry  V.   Stebbifes 
J.  Francis  Hayden,  special  assistants 
Attorney    General,    assisted    by 
PnUock.  Joseph  Tubridy.  Robert  8 
and  Harry  Sklarsky.    The  case  is 
general  supervision  of  Holmes 
la  in  charge  of  general  antltnist  Utlgftlon. 
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airrmtrsT  acnxcncxirr*  m  hocsimg 
Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  an4ounced 
today  that  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In 
City.   Mo.,   rettimed   antitrust 
today  against  the  Greater  Kansas  Clt  r 
ter.  National  Electrical  Contractors 
tlon  and  certain  of  its  members 
tta*  K*"""  City  area  and  certain 
tt»  BMmbeis  locat«d  in  the  Springfield, 
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area.  The  defendants  are  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  restrain  trade  in  the  installation 
of  electrical  systems  In  housing. 

The  Kansas  City  area  defendants  are: 
Evans  Electrical  Construction  Co..  the  Squire 
Electrical  Co..  North  Kansas  City  Electric  Co.. 
A.  E.  Smiley  h  Co..  C.  F.  Miles,  John  St.  Clair. 
Charles  Owsley,  Arthur  E.  Smiley,  John  C. 
Murray,  Fred  E.  Oelss.  and  Harry  Young. 

The  defendants  in  the.  Springfield  area 
are:  Aton  &  Luce,  Inc.,  Mound  City  Electrical 
Engineering  Co..  O  F.  Luce.  W.  B.  Aton.  F  S. 
Leldy.  Victor  L.  Doris,  C.  W.  Lamons.  and 
O.  M.  Roper. 

The  Greater  Kansas  City  Chapter.  N.  E. 
C.  A.  and  its  manager.  J.  W.  Collins,  were 
named  defendants  in  both  Indictments. 
Eighteen  other  electrical  contractors,  who  are 
members  of  the  Greater  Kansas  City  Chap- 
ter of  the  N.  E.  C.  A.,  and  who  attended  some 
of  the  meetings  of  the  association,  were 
named  as  coconspirators  but  not  as  de- 
fendants in  the  Kansas  City  area  indict- 
ment. 

The  Kansas  City  area  indictment  alleges 
that  the  defendants  and  their  coconspirators, 
in  order  to  eliminate  competition  among 
themselves,  agreed  unlawfully  upon  esca- 
lator clauses  in  bids.  They  also  agreed  upon 
a  uniform,  minimum  mark-up  to  be  charged 
for  labor  when  selling  electrical  contracting 
service  and  to  Include  In  their  charges  for 
work  on  "prefabricated  houses  a  sum  which 
would  represent  the  profit  they  would  have 
made  If  the  electrical  materials  already  in 
these  houses  had  been  sold  by  them. 

The  Springfield  area  Indictment  charges 
unlawfiil  agreements  not  to  contract  to  sup- 
ply the  labor  required  in  the  Installation, 
alteration,  or  repair  of  electrical  systems  un- 
less the  owner  paid  an  additional  sum  rep- 
resenting a  part  of  the  profit  the  contractor 
would  have  made  If  the  electrical  materials 
had  been  supplied  by  him. 

Attorney  General  Clark  stated:  "These 
cases  are  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  attack  conspiracies 
in  the  housing  field  which  contrilnit*  unlaw- 
fully to  construction  cost*." 

John  F.  Sonnett.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division, 
stated:  "The  defendant  contractors  In  the 
Kansas  City  and  Springfield  areas  have,  by 
means  of  unlawful  practlc*a.  materially  In- 
creased prices  for  electrical  contracting  work. 
Conspiracies  such  as  these  In  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  housing  fields  will  be  rigorously 
prosecuted." 

In  charge  of  the  cases  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  are  Edward  R.  Kenney.  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General.  Donald  P. 
McHugh  and  William  E.  Speer,  special  at- 
torneys in  the  Antitrust  Division.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  The  cases  are  \inder  the  super- 
vision of  Edward  P.  Hodges  and  Victor  H. 
Kramer,  chief  and  assistant  chief,  respec- 
tively, of  the  complaints  and  small  business 
section  of  the  Antitrust  Division. 

AjrrmitTsT  stttt  against  vxhict.*  awb  ikbus- 

TVAL  SaAXIMO   STSTXMS  TNOUSTXT 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  announced 
the  filing  today  in  the  United  States  EHstrlct 
Covirt  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
of  a  civil  action  charging  seven  corporations 
with  violating  the  antitrust  laws  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  brak- 
ing apparatus  for  motor  vehicles  and  Indus- 
trial equipment. 

The  defendants  named  In  th«  Govern- 
ment's suit  are  Bendlx  Aviation  Corp..  South 
Bend.  Ind.:  Hydraulic  Brake  Co..  Detroit, 
Mich.:  Wagner  Electric  Corp..  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Wilmington. 
Del.;  General  Motors  Corp  ,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Bendlx-Westlnghouse  Automotive  Air  Brake 
Co.,  Klyrla.  Ohio;  Westlnghouse  Air  Brake  Co., 
WUmerdlng.  Pa. 

Mr.  Clark  said:  *nii«  complaint  charges 
the  defendants,  whose  combined  1946  sales 
of  braking  systems  and  parts  totaled  approxi- 


mately $76,000,000.  were  conspiring  to  mo- 
nopolize the  automotive  and  Industrial  brake 
business  In  the  United  States.  The  unlawful 
patent  and  other  activities  with  which  thesa 
defendants  are  charged  have  resulted  In  arbi- 
trary prices  which  the  American  autoraobiie 
owners  have  had  to  pay  and  are  still  paying 
for  the  braking  systems  of  their  passenger 
and  commercial  cars,  trucks,  and  busses." 

John  F.  Sonnett,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  said: 
"This  suit  charges  that  the  defendants  have 
utilized  their  ownership  of  hundreds  of  pat- 
ents relating  to  braking  systems  to  retain 
and  extend  their  control  of  this  field;  to 
compel  their  customers  to  purchase  unpat- 
ented along  with  patented  parts  of  such  sys- 
tems: to  suppress  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  braking  systems  which  might  ad- 
versely compete  with  defendants'  products; 
and  to  exclude  competitors  by  threatening 
and  conducting  harassing  and  oppressive 
patent  litigation." 

The  complaint,  according  to  Mr.  Sonnett, 
recites  a  series  of  corporate  acquisitions  and 
agreements  among  the  defendants  by  which 
they  are  alleged  to  have  divided  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  braking  systems  Into 
separate  fields  allocated  among  themselves 
on  an  exclusive  basis. 

With  respect  to  passenger  cars,  the  com- 
plaint states  that  every  automobile  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  Sutes  Is  equipped  with 
hydraulic  brakes  on  terms  and  conditions 
imposed  by  Hydraulic  Brake  Co..  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Bendlx  Aviation,  which, 
in  turn,  is  partly  owned  by  General  Motors: 
that  Hydraulic  Brake  Co.  requires  passenger- 
car  manufacturers  to  purchase  ail  or.  In  a 
few  cases,  most  of  their  hydraulic  braking 
systems  and  parts  from  Bendlx  Aviation  and 
Wagner  Electric,  the  former  supplying  most 
of  the  brake  assemblies  and  the  latter  most 
of  the  actuating  equipment:  and  that  almost 
all  of  the  fluid  used  In  the  hydraulic  brakes 
is  manufactured  by  du  Pont  and  sold  by 
du  Pont  and  Wagner  Electric. 

In  the  commercial  motor-vehicle  field  the 
situation  with  respect  to  hydraulic  brakes 
is  alleged  to  be  the  same,  and.  in  addition, 
the  complaint  states  that  Bendlx  Aviation 
manufactures  and  sells  most  of  the  vacuum 
boosters  employed  on  heavier  motor  vehicles, 
such  as  large  trucks  and  busses,  to  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  their  hydraulic  braking  sys- 
tems. Wagner  Electric  and  Bendlx-Westlng- 
house, which  Is  Jointly  owned  by  Bendlx 
Aviation  and  Westlnghouse  Air  Brake  Co., 
together  sell  almost  all  of  the  air  brakes 
used  in  commercial  motor  vehicles  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Sonnett  said:  "The  Government  will 
seek  to  have  the  defendants  enjoined  from 
enforcing  the  patents  which  they  have 
utilized  to  further  their  control.  It  will  also 
seek  to  unscramble,  through  divestitures,  the 
Intercorporate  stockholdings  and  company 
acquisitions  In  this  field  by  the  defendants. 
The  Government  will  also  ask  the  court  for 
cancellation  of  the  licenses,  agreements,  and 
understandings  of  the  defendants  necessary 
to  dissipate  the  effects  of  their  alleged  mo- 
nopoly and  Illegal  activities,  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  competition  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  braking  systems." 

The  complaint  was  filed  by  J.  Francis 
Hayden.  chief  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Antitrust  Division,  who  was  assisted  In  its 
preparation  by  Irving  B.  Gllckfeld  and 
Mervin  C.  Pollak,  special  assistants  to  the 
Attorney  General,  and  Joseph  P.  Qulnnan, 
special  attorney.  The  case  Is  being  handled 
under  the  supervision  of  Robert  A.  Nitschke. 
Chief  of  the  Division's  Cartel  and  Patent 
Section. 


AirrmtTST  stnr  AaMNsr  cillophanx  monopolt 

or  DU   PONT   COaPOBATlON 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  announced 
ths  fUlng  today  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
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trlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Washington.  D.  C,  of  an  antitrust  suit  charg- 
ing E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Inc.,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  with  unlawfully  monopolizing 
the  cellophane  Industry  In  the  United  States. 
Six  foreign  corporations  though  not  defend- 
ants are  named  as  coconspirators  with  the 
defendant  du  Pont  Co.  They  are:  La  Cello- 
phane, Socl*t6  Anonyme.  of  France;  British 
Cellophane.  Ltd.,  of  England;  Canadian  In- 
dustries, Ltd..  of  Canada:  Kalle  &  Co..  A.  G., 
of  Germany;  Socl6t6  de  La  Viscose  Francaise. 
of  France;  Viscose  Development  Co.,  Ltd..  of 
England. 

The  Government's  complaint  charges  that 
by  reason  of  Its  monopoly  the  du  Pont  Co. 
exercises  control  of  the  domestic  market 
for  cellophane  products  and  has  excluded 
others  in  the  United  SUtes  from  that  btisi- 
ness.  Du  Pont  acquired  and  supported  Its 
monopoly  through  various  cartel  agreements 
alloca\lng  world  markets  between  It  and 
leading  foreign  cellophane  manufacturers 
and  providing  for  the  exclusive  Interchange 
of  technical  information  between  du  Pont 
and  Its  coconspirators.  The  Illegal  activi- 
ties were  carried  out  in  part  by  the  unlawful 
employment  of  patent  rights,  and  the  fix- 
ing of  arbitrary  and  noncompetitive  prices. 
The  relief  sought  by  the  Government  would 
require  du  Pont  to  sell  at  reasonable  prices 
such  of  its  plants  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  others  to  enter  the  cellophane  field. 
The  court  Is  also  asked  to  appoint  receivers 
and  trustees  to  execute  Its  orders  requiring 
the  disposal  of  such  du  Pont  plants  and  fac- 
tories. 

Attorney  General  Clark  stated:  "This  is  a 
major  case  directed  at  a  serious  monopoly 
condition  where  avenues  of  competition  are 
closed.  For  many  years  du  Font's  cellophane 
plants  have  produced  In  excess  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  of  this  commodity  used  in  thU 
country.  This  Illegal  monopoly  power  stlfies 
free  enterprise  and  should  be  eliminated' 

Assistant  Attorney  General  John  F.  Son- 
nett. m  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division, 
^■tated:  "This  action  is  filed  as  part  of  the 
continuing  program  of  the  Division  aimed  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  unlawful  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  In  the  United  States. 
During  1946  the  gross  sales  of  the  cellophane 
Industry  were  approximately  $62,000,000  of 
which  the  defendant  du  Pont  Co.  had  over 
$46,000,000.  The  du  Pont  monopoly  U  more 
effective  because  of  the  absence  of  any  for- 
eign Imports  of  cellophane,  and  du  Ponfs 
cmly  competitor  In  this  country  operated 
under  production  restrictions  Imposed  by  it. 
The  Department  expects  by  this  suit  to  create 
for  the  first  time  conditions  that  will  result 
In  competition  In  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  this  essential  product." 

The  Government's  case  was  prepared  by 
James  L.  Mlnicus  and  George  W.  Wise. 
special  attorneys,  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  A.  Nitschke,  Chief  of  the  Cartel  and 
Patent  Section  of  the  AnUtrust  Division. 

ANTITBUST   SUTT   AGAINST   SHOX  MACHINKKT 
HONOPOLT 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  CTark  announced 
the  filing  today  of  a  civil  antitrust  suit 
charging  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp., 
of  Boston,  Mass..  with  violating  the  Sherman 
Act  by  monopolizing  the  shoe-maohinery  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States. 

The  complaint  was  filed  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Boston.  It  seeks  to 
compel  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp.  to 
sell  all  of  its  plants  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoe-factory  supplies  and  some  of 
Its  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoe  machinery  and  tanning  machinery,  and 
to  offer  to  sell  its  machinery  to  shoe  manu- 
facturers instead  of  only  leasing,  as  it  does 
now,  and  to  make  available  to  ita  competi- 
tors all  patents  and  know-how  relating  to 
•hoe  machinery. 

XCin ^730 


Attorney  General  Clark  said.  "By  reason 
of  the  defendant's  monopoly  It  is  impos- 
sible for  an  American  shoe  manufacturer  to 
own  most  of  his  machinery.  This  is  con- 
trary to  our  tradition  and  principles  of  free 
private  enterprise.  We  are  seeking  to  end 
this  monopoly  which  has  destroyed  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  shoe  industry  of  the  United 
States." 

The  Govenunent's  complaint  states  that 
the  defendant  manufactures  over  90  percent 
of  most  of  the  Important  types  of  shoe  ma- 
chinery, and  is  the  only  company  in  this 
country  which  can  completely  equip  a  shoe 
factory  with  all  necessary  machinery.  It 
charges  that  for  many  years  the  defendant 
has  violated  the  antitrust  laws  by  monop- 
olizing shoe  machinery,  shoe-machinery 
parts,  shoe-factorj-  supplies  and  tanning 
machinery. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  United  has  ac- 
complished its  Illegal  monopoly  by  the  fol- 
lowing methods: 

1.  Eliminating  and  disabling  Its  actual 
and  potential  competitors  engaged,  or  pro- 
posing to  engage,  in  the  development,  man- 
ufacture, and  distribution  of  shoe  machin- 
ery, by  acquiring  their  assets  and  employing 
their  key  men. 

2.  Inducing  companies  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  shoe  ma- 
chinery and  shoe-repair  machinery  to  con- 
fine their  operations  to  certain  machines, 
to  distribute  their  machinery  to  shoe  fac- 
tories exclusively  through  United,  and  to  re- 
frain from  selling  shoe-repair  machinery  to 
shoe  factories. 

3.  Pursuing  a  manufacturing  and  mar- 
keting policy  designed  to  prevent  the  Instal- 
lation in  shoe  factories  of  all  competitive 
shoe  machinery  and  to  displace  with  United 
machinery  all  competitive  shoe  machinery 
Installed  in  shoe  factories. 

4.  Engrossing  patents  and  Inventions  re- 
lating to  the  manufacture  of  shoe  machinery 
and  using  such  patents  and  inventions  to 
prevent  competitors  from  manufacturing  and 
distributing  shoe  machinery  in  the  United 
States. 

6.  Preventing  the  distribution  of  second- 
hand shoe  machinery. 

6.  Requiring  lessees  to  purchase  from 
United  all  parts  for  shoe  machinery  leased 
by  it.  / 

7.  Acquiring  the  capital  stock  of  corpora- 
tions engaged  In  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  shoe  factory  supplies. 

8.  Inducing  manufacturers  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoe  factory  supplies  to  mar- 
ket such  supplies  to  the  shoe  trade  exclu- 
sively through  United. 

9.  Using  Its  monopoly  of  shoe  machinery 
as  an  Instrxunent  to  monopolize  the  distri- 
bution of  shoe  factory  supplies. 

10.  Acquiring  the  capital  stock  and  assets 
of  tanning  machinery  companies. 

The  complaint  further  alleges  that  defend- 
ant United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp.  acquired 
the  assets  of  Its  principal  competitor.  General 
Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  by  subterfuge  to  hide 
the  fact  that  United  was  acquiring  the  assets 
of  a  competitive  shoe  machinery  company. 
This  was  done  by  Inducing  International 
Shoe  Co.,  General's  largest  stoclcholder,  to 
purchase  General's  assets  and  simultaneous- 
ly to  transfer  them  to  United,  thus  making 
it  appear  that  United  had  acquired  the  as- 
sets of  a  company  producing  shoes  instead 
of  a  competitor  producing  shoe  machinery. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  transaction.  General 
was  dissolved  and  ceased  doing  business. 

The  complaint  charges  that  in  further- 
ance of  its  monopoly  United  acquired  some 
or  all  of  the  assets  of  14  other  competitors, 
namely:  Reece  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  C.  C. 
Blake,  Inc.,  Llttleway  Process  Co,  Northern 
Machinery  Co.,  Monflls  Shoe  Machinery  Co., 
Brauner  Manufacturing  Co.,  General  Ma- 
chine Sales  Co..  Barge  Electric  Shoe  Cement 
Press.  Fltchburg  Engineering  Corp.,  Barlor 


Welting  Co.,  Safety  UtUity  Economy  Co.. 
Standard  Shoe  Tying  Machine  Co.,  Naum- 
keag  Buffing  Machine  Co..  and  Gimson  Shoe 
Machinery  Co. 

Other  monpolistic  devices  used  were  re- 
strictive agreemenU  between  United  Sho« 
Machinery  Corp.  and  other  competitors.  In- 
cluding Singer  Manufacturing  Co..  Lamson 
Co.,  Tubular  Rivet  &  Stud  Co.,  Breuer  Elec- 
tric Manufacturing  Co..  and  Landls  Machina 
Co.  Among  these  agreemenU  was  one 
whereby  United  would  refrain  from  manu- 
fact\iring  or  distributing  upper  fitting  shoe 
machinery  of  the  kind  manufactured  by  a 
competitor  and  the  latter  would  not  engage 
in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  any 
other  type  of  shoe  machinery. 

The  complaint  also  states  that  Unlted's 
monopoly  has  been  materially  strengthened 
by  its  machinery  leasing  system.  Of  the 
123 .000  United  machines  in  shoe  factories 
over  80  percent  are  leased  instead  of  ■old. 
The  terms  of  the  leases  make  it  highly  im- 
practical for  shoe  manufacturers  to  substi- 
tute competitive  machinery  for  United  ma- 
chinery. 

United,  it  is  charged,  has  also  gained  con- 
trol of  all  patents  of  Importance  in  the  shoe 
machinery  Industry,  and  has  used  this 
control  to  maintain  its  monopolistic  position. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  John  F.  Son- 
nett. in  charge  of  the  Antiuust  Division,  ob- 
served in  this  respect:  '"The  abuse  of  pat- 
ent rights  has  been  a  principal  means  where- 
by United  has  achieved  and  maintained  ita 
monopoly.  It  has  acquired  4.172  patenta 
since  1930.  It  uses  only  363  of  these  in  ma- 
chines introduced  since  1930.  Most  of  ita 
patenta  have  been  laid  away  on  the  shelf. 
United  has  compelled  manufacturers  to  use 
obsolete  shoe  machinery,  thus  retarding  the 
Introduction  of  mass-production  techniques 
In  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  preventing 
reductions  in  shoe  manufacturing  costa  by 
the  use  of  modern  machinery.  We  seek  to 
put  an  end  to  the  use  of  patenta  by  United 
to  monopolize  an  entire  industry." 

In  charge  of  the  case  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  Grant  W.  KeUeher.  Chief  of  the 
New  England  Antitrust  Office,  at  Boston. 
Mass.,  assisted  by  C.  W.  Rowley.  Alfred  Kar- 
sted.  Edward  M.  Feeney,  Jr..  and  Roy  N. 
Freed,  special  attorneys  in  the  Antltrtist  Divi- 
sion office  at  Boston.  The  case  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Holmes  Baldrldge.  Chief  of  the 
General  Utlgation  Section  of  the  Antitrtist 
Division. 

aWTlXaUBT  DIVISIOH  SXTTT  AGAINST  AKTITICIAL 
aB&ASrVES    IMDtTSTKT 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  announced 
today  the  filing  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  of  a  civil  antitrtist  suit 
charging  the  Abrasive  Grain  Association  and 
five  corporations  with  fixing  prices  for  arti- 
ficial abrasive  substances  in  violation  of  tha 
Sherman  antitrust  law. 

The  defendanta  are  Abrasive  Grain  Associ- 
ation, of  Worcestar,  Mass.;  Norton  Co.,  of 
Worcester,  Idass.;  The  Carborvmdum  Co.,  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  American  Abrasive  Co., 
of  Westfield,  Mass.;  The  Exolon  Co.,  of  Tona- 
'^wanda.  N.  Y..  and  General  Abrasive  Co..  Inc. 
of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

All  of  the  defendant  manufacturers  ar« 
members  of  the  association.  Five  other 
members  of  the  association  are  named  as 
coconspirators  but  not  as  defendanta.  They 
are,  Washington  MUls  Abrasive  Co..  of  North 
Grafton.  Mass.;  Abrasive  Producta  Co.,  of 
Lansdowne,  Pa.;  The  John  W.  Hlgman  Co., 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Wisconsin  Abrasive  Co., 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Slmonds  Abrasive 
Co..  of  PhUadelphia.  Pa. 

The  defendant  manufacturers  and  cocon- 
spirators produce  approximately  98  percent 
of  all  artificial  abrasive  grain  manufactured 
In  the  United  States. 
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Attorney  Oenenl  Clark  tald.  "The 
•hraetvM  tnTOlve<1  in  thu  lult  are  of 
importance  to  United  States  Isduatry 
•re  widely  uaed  m  the  manufaeturtnf 
•Mea  of  the  oonatnietlon  aatomotlve.  p 
tef  supply,  hardware,  glaw.  and  optical 
dvstrtee  as  well  as  in  the  poltshtng 
l^lnf  at  stone  and  gems.     Restrictive 
tlees  tn  the  production  and  sale  of 
terlal  have  a  direct  effect  upon  costj 
large  number  of  our  basic  industries 

John  F   Soniaett.  Assistant  Attorney 
era]    In   charge   of   the    AnUtrust   Dlfuion 
stated.  "Thta  Industry  has  annual 
eueas  of  •18.0CO.0CO.  of  which  the 
fendants  In  this  case  do  In  excess  c 
00O.0GO     The  complaint  charges  that 
fendanu  and  their  eocoosp  Ira  tors  hav 
tlnuously     planned     and     acted 
through   the  association  to  ellmlnatt 
compeUtlon  and  have  agreed  upon 
price  policies,  terms,  and  conditions 
for  artlOclal  abrasive  grain      It  also 
that  they  have  adopted  a  price  filing 
which  has  resulted  in  sutjstantlal  Idei^tity 
price  among  all  the  members  of  the 
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"TlM  complaint  trrnkt  to  have  the 

I.  to  en)otn  the  defendants 
ements   fixing   prices. 
Itlons  of  sale,  and  to  prevent 
It  manufacturers  from  exchanglftg 
rent  and  future  price  lists  among 
Off  with  other  manulaciurtrs  o<  sucb  arti* 
Idal  abrasive*. " 

The  case  was  prepared  by  Orsfet  W. 
Kaileher.  chief  of  the  Antitrust  Dl  rlalon's 
Boeton  oOoe.  with  the  asalstance  of  Special 
AHletant  to  the  Attorney  General  1  Llchard 
B.  O'Donneil.  and  James  F.  Bums  anC  Alfred 
IC.  Agraes.  special  attorneys,  under  the  super- 
vwion  of  Robert  A.  Nltsehke.  Chief  of  the 
Cartel  and  Patent  Section. 
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Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark 
the  indictment   today   by   a  Federal 
lury  in  Beaton,  Mass..  of  the  Boston 
Produce  Bschsnge  and  12  egg  dealers 
ton  for  conspiracy  to  fix  and 
pricea  throughout  Mew  Bnglanrt. 

The    dafcodants    are    as    follows: 
Fruit  *  Prodtioa  Bschange.  of  Boston 
H.  P.  Bood  Jk  Sons.  Inc..  of  Boston, 
iymotir  U  Co..  of  Chicago.  Dl 
Co..  Inc..  ot  Boston.  Mass.:  BarUett 
Co..  of  Boston.  Mass.;  Chapln  M  Adam  i 
of  Boston.  Mass.;  B.  P.  Pes  ring  Co.. 
Boston.  Mass.;   R.  A.  Hovey  Co..  of 
Mass.;  Kennedy  *  Co..  Inc..  of  Boston 
A.  B.  MUla  *  Son.  Inc..  of  Boatoo 
Beetrtae  Poods  Co..  of  CbJcago.  HI.; 
Oooparattve  Wn  Auetioo  Aasodatlon 
Avon.  Maaa.:  and  New  Rampahire 
tlon.  Inc..  of  Deny.  B.  H. 

Attorney  General  dark  stated: 
dtetaaent  has  beso  returned  by  th( 
lury  In  connection  with  the  progran 
Antltruat  Otvlaion  to  prosecute    " 
aptraelea  which    increase   or 
piice  of  food.    The  indtrtment 
the  Boston  Fruit  A  Prodtioe  Bxchang  i 
a  bona  fide  commodity  market  for  thi  i 
purchaee  and  sale  of  appreciable 
of   agricultural   products.    The 
found  that  the  exchange  was  being 
the  defendant  dealers  to  fix 
prices  throughout  New  B&gland.  in 
of  the  antltruat  laws." 

The  Indictment  charges  that  the 
ants  have  conspired  to  use  the 
an    Lnstrtimentallty    to    determine 
themselves   and   to  eetablish 
clal  wholesale  prices  for  esch  grade 
and  to  purchase  eggs  from  farmers 
sell  eggs  to  retailers  and  other 
at  prlcee  based  upon  and  ralated  to 
called  ofltelal  price. 

Tlie  iBdtctment  recites  that  the 
Uooe  on  the  exchange  are  only  tokeh 
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actions  among  the  defendants  and  aecoont 
for  leas  than  1  percent  of  the  actual  volume 
of  ptirchaace  and  sales  of  eggs  by  members 
of  the  exchange.  However,  It  Is  charged 
that  the  defendants  agreed  to  revise  or  ad- 
Just  their  acttial  buying  and  selling  prices 
each  day  by  the  amount  of  the  changea.  If 
any.  in  the  rigged  oOclal  prices. 

The  official  price  quotations  clrculsted  by 
the  exchange  are  not  the  actual  prices  at 
which  most  eggs  are  being  sold  at  wholesale. 
and  farmers  who  sell  their  eggs  on  the  basis 
of  those  quotauons  are  misled,  according  to 
the  Indictment. 

The  conspiracy,  the  grand  Jury  fotind.  also 
had  the  effect  of  Increasing  retaU  prlcee  of 
eggs  to  consumers  throughout  New  England, 
and  of  stabUlzing  and  pegging  wholesale 
prices. 

In  this  connection.  John  F.  Soimett.  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  observed: 

"By  means  of  the  conspiracy,  prices  for 
eggs  throughout  New  England  have  been 
maintained  at  levels  even  above  the  high 
prices  prevailing  In  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. In  addition,  during  August  of  this 
year,  the  Indictment  alleges  that  the  de- 
fendants, through  the  exchange,  raised 
wholesale  prices  of  eggs  from  61  cents  to 
73  cents  per  dozen.  Thus,  the  grand  Jury 
Investigation  which  led  to  this  indictment 
has  disclosed  that  the  exceptionally  high 
prices  for  eggs  prevailing  In  New  England  In 
recent  months  are  the  result  In  part  at  least 
of  price-fixing  activities  among  deslers  In 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Buch  un- 
lawful practices  are  particularly  repre- 
hensible In  the  present  period  of  inflationary 
high  prices." 

In  charge  of  the  case,  with  the  active  co- 
operation of  WUllam  T.  McCarthy.  United 
States  attorney  at  Boston,  Is  Grant  W.  Kel- 
leher.  chief  of  the  Boston  ofBce  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division.  The  case  was  presented  to 
the  grand  Jury  by  James  M.  Malloy.  Richard 
B.  OTtonnell,  end  Alfred  M.  Agress.  attorneys 
in  the  Antitrust  Division  Office  at  Boston. 
The  case  Is  under  the  general  supervision 
of  Oeorge  B.  Haddock,  in  charge  of  the  Food 
Section  of  the  Antitrust  Division. 

Mr.  LAIfOER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  object  to  having  the  clerk 
read  the  list?  I  am  Interested  In  know- 
ing what  the  Attorney  General  has  done. 

Ur.  BARKLEY.  The  compilation  is 
quite  a  lengthy  one.  and  I  would  not 
wish  to  detain  the  Senate  for  the  consid- 
erable time  which  would  be  required  to 
have  it  all  read.  It  will  be  available  in 
the  Record  so  all  Senators  may  read  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Could  we  have  the 
titles  read  by  the  clerk? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  I  might  sat- 
isfy the  Senator  by  reading  the  first 
paragraph  in  connection  witfei  one  of 
these  cases.  i 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  announced 
the  filing  today  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  of  an  information  charging  the 
entering  Into  agreements  to  fix  the  prices 
of  tires  and  tubes  In  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust law  by  eight  manufacturing  companies 
of  tires  and  tubes,  eight  of  their  officers,  a 
tire  manufacturers'  trade  association,  and 
two  of  its  ofBcers. 

The  defendant  corporations  are:   Rubber 

Manufacturers  Association,  Inc..  of  New  York 

City;    the   Dayton   Rubber   Co..   of   Dayton. 

Ohio:   the  Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co.,  of 

Akron.  Ohio;    the   General   Tire  A   Rubber 

Co..  of  Akron.  Ohio;  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.. 

of  Akron.  Ohio;  the  Goodyear  Tire  A  Rub- 

the  so-       her  Co.,  of  Akron.  Ohio;  Ije3  Rubber  A  Tire 

Corp..      of      Conshohocken,      Pa.;      Selber- 

ransac-       ling  Rubber  Co..  of  Akron,  Ohio;  U.  S.  Rub- 

trana>       her  Co..  of  New  York  City. 
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Then  follow  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals. In  each  of  the  cases  that  sort 
of  information  is  provided, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shou  d  like  to  have 
some  things  made  clear.  Of  course  1 
am  opposed  to  strengthening  monopolies 
at  any  time.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  if  in  offering  his 
amendment  to  strike  out  section  2  of 
the  joint  resolution  it  is  his  contention 
that  no  agreement  could  be  entered  into 
looking  to  a  better  distribution  of  mate- 
rials without  inevitably  strengthening 
monopolies? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  that  I  think  it  very 
questionable  whether  agreements  can  be 
entered  into  between  private  corpora- 
tions in  regard  to  allocation  of  goods  or 
priority  in  the  distribution  of  goods 
without  to  some  extent  strengthening 
monopoly.  I  think  the  balance  between 
good  and  evil  must  be  found  in  such 
cases.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
might  not  be  desirable  to  have  some  un- 
derstanding with  the  manufacturers  or 
distributors  of  certain  commodities  with 
regard  to  a  more  equitable  distribution, 
and  It  may  be  that  an  agreement  would 
cover  that.  But  I  think  the  possibility 
of  evil  under  section  2.  which  I  seek  to 
eliminate,  is  much  greater  than  the  pos- 
sibility of  good  that  may  accrue  by  rea- 
son of  it.  and  having  in  mind  what  are 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  it 
seems  to  me  the  disadvantages  are 
greater  than  the  advantages  resulting 
from  retaining  section  2  in  the  Joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  had  felt  that  the  sec- 
tion was  properly  safeguarded,  and 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  it.  I  felt  It  was 
properly  safeguarded  by  requiring  the 
President  to  approve  such  agreements, 
and  I  felt  that  be  would  not  approve  any 
agreement  relating  to  the  distribution 
of  materials  without  the  advice  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Justice.  If 
the  section  is  not  properly  safeguarded 
I  desire  to  know  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  it  Is  proper 
to  assume  that  no  President  would  ap- 
IM'ove  an  unconscionable  agreement  if 
he  knew  it  to  be  such.  But  the  trouble 
about  the  whole  section  is  that  the  agree- 
ments it  contemplates,  whether  after  or 
without  consultation  with  the  President, 
are  put  up  to  him. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  MorsiI  that  I  appreciate 
his  suggestion  about  putting  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  spot.  None  of  us  want  to  do 
that.  But  far  beyond  that,  I  do  not 
want  to  put  the  American  people  on  the 
spot  by  approving  a  provision  which  may 
result  in  their  damage  and  their  injury, 
after  an  agreement  has  been  put  up  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  which  he 
must  decide  whether  it  shall  go  into 
effect,  with  all  the  proposed  relaxation 
of  all  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Clajton 
Act.  the  Federal  Trade  Act,  and  aU  the 
others,  or  disapprove  it,  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  he  will  be  accused — and  we 
are  all  human— after  consultation  with 
certain  elements  of  business,  of  having 
destroyed  an  agreement  in  order  that  he 
might  preserve  the  antitrust  laws,  which 
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would  be  relaxed  in  the  event  the  agree- 
ment were  entered  into.  So  I  think  the 
advantages  in  this  section  are  far  less 
than  the  disadvantages,  if  the  language 
is  kept  in  the  bill. 

-     Mr.   TAFT.    Mr.   President,  will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  discussion 
would  be  clearer  if  I  were  ipermitted  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  perfect  the  sec- 
tion before  further  discussion  takes  place. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  finished  what 
I  have  to  say.    The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  the 
perfecting  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  line  25  and  lines 
1  to  6  on  page  3  and  insert  the  following: 

(c)  Whenever  a  governmental  officer  or 
agency  determines  that  a  plan  of  voluntary 
action  with  respect  to  any  material,  commod- 
ity, or  facility  la  practicable  and  is  appropri- 
ate to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the 
policies  set  forth  In  said  act.  that  agency  or 
official  may  request  In  writing  compliance 
by  one  or  more  persons  with  such  plan  of 
voluntary  action  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Any  act  or  omission  by 
such  person  or  persons  In  compliance  with  a 
written  request  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  with  a  voluntary  plan  promulgated 
thereunder  shall  not  be  the  basis  at  any 
time  for  any  prosecution  or  any  civU  action 
or  any  proceeding  under  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

(d)  Such  written  request  may.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  governmental  officer  or  agen- 
cy which  made  the  request,  be  withdrawn  at 
any  time  by  said  governmental  officer  or 
agency,  bv  written  notice  from  said  govern- 
mental officer  or  agency  of  such  withdrawal 
to  the  Attorney  General,  and  after  publica- 
tion of  notice  of  such  withdrawal  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  subsequent  act  or  omission  by  reason 
of  such  request  or  voluntary  plan. 

(e)  The  Attorney  General  shaU  transmit 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  shall  order  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  every  such  request,  and  any 
withdrawal  thereof,  and  any  plan,  program, 
or  other  arrangements  promulgated  under, 
or  which  is  the  basis  of.  any  such  request. 

(f )  The  power  to  make  requests  conferred 
by  this  act  shall  expire  upon  expiration  of 
section  3  of  this  act,  and  any  requests  made 
and  voluntary  plans  adopted  under  this  act 
shall  have  no  force  or  effect  6  months 
thereafter. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  substitute  for 
paragraph  (c)  of  section  2.  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  2  and  top  of  page  3,  the 
provisions  of  the  Harriman  bill  submit- 
ted by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  antitrust  leg- 
islation I  think  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  making  that  substitution.  After 
that  I  should  like  to  argue  the  general 
question  raised  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  which  is  taken  from  a  part  of  the 
so-called  Harriman  bill,  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  language  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution, but  it  is  not  the  language  of  the 
Harriman  bill  as  it  was  submitted.    The 


Harriman  bill  provided  for  mandatory 
controls  on  the  part  of  the  President. 
and  provided  also  for  certain  relaxations 
in  the  antitrust  laws  where  the  President 
had  exercised  such  mandatory  control. 

Mr.  TAFT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatoi  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TAFT.    The  only  change  made  Is 
this:  The  Harriman   bill   read  in   this 
way:  "Whenever  a  governmental  officer 
or  agency  which  is  authorized  to  and 
could  exercise  mandatory  power  deter- 
mines that  a  plan  of  voluntary  action 
is  necessary   and  desirable."  then  the 
antitrust  law  is  suspended.     The  only 
difference  is  that  the  Harriman  bill  in 
other  sections  provided  for  mandatory 
control,  and  then  provided,  with  respect 
to  any  field  where  the  power  was  given, 
even  though  it  was  not  exercised,  tliat  a 
volmitary  agreement  could  be  entered 
into,  suspending  the  antitrust  laws.    So 
I  think  I  am  making  a  fair  statement  in 
sasring  that,  so  far  as  voluntary  agree- 
ments are  concerned,  this  is  an  exact 
copy  of  what  Secretary  Harriman's  bill 
provided. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  correct;  but 
the  impression  that  is  likely  to  be  left  by 
the  Senator's  statement  of  a  moment  ago 
is  that  the  language  which  he  offers 
taken  from  the  Harriman  bill  is  the 
whole  story  of  the  Harriman  recommen- 
dations. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
that  impression.  I  am  simply  applying 
to  this  measure  the  same  provision  with 
respect  to  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  that  Secretary  Harriman  applied  to 
voluntary  agreements  in  his  bill.  Of 
course  his  bill  also  imposed  general  man- 
datory powers. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  bill  authorized 
the  President  to  designate  the  agency  or 
dei-artments  for- the  exercise  of  such 
mandatory  power  and  control.  This  lan- 
guage simply  says  that  when  any  depart- 
ment decides  that  there  Is  a  field  in  which 
voluntary  agreements  might  operate, 
this  language  shall  apply:  but  the  Har- 
riman bill  did  not  eliminate  the  over-all 
mandatory  control  power  given  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  he 
might  delegate  to  some  department  or 
agency  which  he  might  name. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  any  event,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  Senator  has  no  objection  to 
my  substituting  this  language. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No.  I  think  the  sug- 
gested language  is  an  improvement  over 
that  now  contained  in  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  with  that  language 
in.  I  still  wish  to  maintain  my  position 
as  to  the  elimination  of  section  2  as  it 
will  thus  be  amended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI. 


INTERIM  RBPORT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
OIL  SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  PROB- 
LEM (REPT.  NO.  806) 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish 
to  go  into  the  technicalities  of  the  dis- 
cussion now  under  way.  However,  there 
is  one  matter  which  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  which 
may  not  have  received  much  emphasis  up 
to  the  present  time.    I  refer  to  the  dire 


need  of  something  of  this  nature  being 
done  immediately. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  over-all  controls  which 
have  been  contemplated,  in  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky:  but  the  controls  which  have 
been  suggested  by  way  of  amendments 
will  not  meet  the  situation  to  which  I 
refer.    I  am  speaking  about  the  oil  situ- 
ation and  the  fuel  oil  shortage.    At  the 
present  time  if  all  the  controls  in  king- 
dom come  were  granted  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  solve  the 
question  of  fuel-oil  distribution  through 
rationing  or  any  other  process  of  dis- 
tribution   by   the   Government,    action 
could  not  be  done  in  time  to  avert  a 
serious  situation  this  winter. 

The  only  way  this  can  be  done  prac- 
tically is  through  volimtary  agreements 
among  the  oil  companies.  I  happen  to 
know  whereof  I  speak,  because  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oil  Supply  and  Distribu- 
tion Problems  of  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  to  Study  the  Problems  of 
American  Small  Business  has  been  going 
into  this  matter  quite  thoroughly  during 
the  past  several  months. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  ha* 
confronted  this  subcommittee  in  reach- 
ing a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem has  been  the  fear  of  the  oil  com- 
panies themselves  that  they  would  be 
violating  the  antitrust  laws.    When  we 
are  considering  the  question  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws,  I  think  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  legislation  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering.   Presumably  the  antitrust  laws 
and  the  antimonopoly  laws  are  aimed  at 
avoiding   any   action  which  would  re- 
strain trade  and  fix  prices  contrary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  consumers — the  gen- 
eral  welfare.    That   is   quite    different 
from  what  we  have  here  in  mind.    What 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  instance  is 
to  devise  a  plan,  whereby  through  the 
voluntary  approach,  there  can  be  greater 
and  better  distribution,  and  under  which, 
because  of  the  protection  given  In  this 
section   through  the  operation  of   the 
Government  itself,  there  will  be  no  price 
manipulation.    There  is  no  reason  why 
a  condition   should   thus   arise,  under 
which  there  would  be  any  form  of  price 
manipulation  whatever. 

Because  this  question  happens  to  arise 
at  this  particular  time  in  the  discussion, 
and  because  I  should  like  to  have  it  be- 
fore Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
present  session,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry  1.  who 
is  unavoidably  detained,  I  desire  at  this 
time  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Oil 
Suw)ly  and  Distribution  Problem  Sub- 
committee of  the  special  Senate  com- 
mittee, to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred. In  doing  so  I  point  out  that 
minority  views  will  be  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Wilson],  who 
in  one  particular  does  not  quite  agree 
with  the  report.  Therefore  at  this  time 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  report  will  be  re- 
ceived. 
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Mr.     PULBRIGHT.    Mr 
since  the  joint  resolution  under 
eratlOD  is  concefned  with  the  con 
-Inflation,  although   rather 
4hink  it  is  appropriate  to  say  a  few 
about  a  related  matter  which  deils 
rectly  with  the  high  cost  of  living. 
matter  is  the  repeal  of  the 
taxes  and  licensing  fees  on 
I  believe  these  restrictions  are. 
present  conditions,  wholly  unjust 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
would  repeal  the  Federal  taxes 
eral  license  fees  on  oleomargarini 

This  measure  Is  similar  tn 
spects  to  a  bin  Introduced  In  th 
enty-elghth    Concreas.    althougH 
measure  did  not  completely  repeal 
taxes  and  license  fees.    However 
the  subject  for  comprehensife 
before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricnltore  and 
I  have  read  the  hearing.*;  and 
they  brought  out  almost  all  the  pe 
facts  with  regard  to  this 
question. 

To  those  Senators  who  are 
tn  this  subject  and  who  have 
the  record  of  tlie  bearings  ref  err^ 
suggest  that  they  take  time  to 
what  was  said  abont  margartne 
margarine  laws  at  the  time. 

Both  points  of  view  were 
The  witnesses  by  no  means  were 
nesses  favoring  margarine.    The 
interests  presented .  their  case 
sented  It  well,  and  at  great  lengtl 

Nevertheless.  I  strongly  feel 
record  developed  before  the  Senate 
committee  clearly  tndleates  that 
criminatory    margarine    laws 
place  in  the  United  States, 
foreign  to  our  outlook,  "njey  are 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  free 
They  constitute  the  only  case 
Federal  tax  Is  levied  on  one 
product  for  the  benefit  of  anoth 
peting  product.    There  is  no  somld 
son  for  them.     They  are 
Because  of  them  the  housewife 
pay  more  for  margarine  and  tc 
time  and  food  in  preparing  It  foi 

The  reiMMa  of  these  taxes  will 
rectly  in  two  refl>ects:  One.  In 
Uon  with  the  waste  of  fats 
which  are  the  scarcest 
the  world  today.    It  has  been 
that  because  of  tbe  requfrements 
Ing  the  coloring  of  margarine  it,  ii 
forces  the  housewife  to  color  tt 
and  at  least  ll.OOO.COO  pounds 
garine  is  wasted  each  year.    Th< 
effect    of    this    ridiculous 
which  forces  the  housewife  to 
own  margarine  is  the  waste  of 
votved.  which  runs  into 
ures  when  one  considers  the 
people  why  buy  uncolored 
color  it  in  their  own  homes. 

The  first  Federal  law  regulati|ig 
sale  and  manufacture  of 
enacted  In  1886.    This  law 
3-c«it  Federal  tax  on  all 

From  one  standpoint,  there 
been    seme   Justification   for 
margarine  laws.    At  first,  the 
lacked  fiavor  and  appearance 
something  entirety  different 
food  \mder  the  same  name 
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made  and  sold  today.  At  that  time  the 
manufacturer  was  imable  to  purify,  con- 
centrate, or  make  vitamin  A.  There 
were  no  pure  food  laws  at  the  time,  and 
unscrupulous  makers  of  many  food  prod- 
ucts victimized  the  public.  This  was  not 
confined  to  margarine.  Soma  margarine 
makers  tried  to  sell  their  product  as  but- 
ter. Only  the  very-low -income  groups 
used  margarine  in  any  quantity.  Con- 
sequently when  the  butter  industry  de- 
manded protection  from  margarine, 
there  were  few  defenders  for  the  latter. 
I  call  attention  to  the  Pure  Pood  and 
Drug  Act  of  1906  and  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  of  1914. 

It  will  be  noticed  hi  the  hearings  In 
1944  that  the  Butter  Institute  and  its 
representatives  placed  great  emphasis 
on  what  went  on  prior  to  the  pure  food 
law  of  1906,  in  other  words,  in  the  early 
days  around  1886.  That  still  seems  to 
be  the  criterion  which  they  desire  us  to 
use  in  judging  the  fairness  and  equitable 
nature  of  the  present  laws. 

Nowadays,  the  Federal  and  State  pure 
food  laws  guarantee  the  proper  labeling 
and  standard  of  purity  of  food  products, 
including  margarine.  The  consumer  Is 
given  adequate  protection  by  the  pure 
food  laws.  An  ofBdal  definition  and 
standard  of  identity  has  been  adopted 
for  modem  margarine.  Margarine,  un- 
der it,  has  a  minimum  fat  content  of  80 
percent,  the  same  as  butter.  The  stand- 
ard requires  fortified  margarine  to  con- 
tain a  minimirai  of  9,000  U.  S.  P.  units  of 
vitamin  A  per  pound.  But  99  percent  of 
all  margarine  now  is  fortified  with  15.000 
units  of  vitamin  A,  the  content  always 
being  shown  on  the  label.  The  only 
basic  dilTerence  between  margarine  and 
butter  is  that  the  first  is  made  from  vege- 
table fat,  the  second  from  animal  fat. 

This  is  what  the  report  on  margarine 
by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
states : 

Prom  a  nutrltlTTial  ylewpolnt.  when  It  la 
fortlfled  with  rltamln  A  tn  the  required 
amount.  oIeomarKarln«  la  the  eqxul  of  but- 
ter, containing  the  same  amounts  of  protein, 
fat.  carbohydrates,  and  calories  per  imit  of 
weight.  Moreover,  since  the  mlmmum  vita- 
min A  content  of  enriched  oleomargarine  Is 
fixed,  and  the  amount  of  this  vitamin  In 
butter  may  range  from  500  to  20.000  units 
per  pound,  enriched  oleomargarine  la  a  more 
dependable  sourcf  of  vitamin  A  than  Is  but- 
ter. Since  It  is  a  cheaper  product  than  birt- 
ter,  fortified  olc-omargarlne  conatltutea  m 
good  vehicle  for  rhe  distribution  of  vitamin 
A  and  fats  to  low -income  groups  and  should 
therefore  be  made  available  to  them.  I7nder 
the  standards  set  by  tbe  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, oleomargarine  Is  as  clean  and 
sanitary  a  food  at-  butter.  The  two  products 
are  likewise  equal  In  digestibility.  Their 
relative  palaubU;ty  is  a  matter  of  individual 
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A  report  on  margarine  by  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  says: 

The  present  available  scientific  evidence 
liMUeates  that  when  fortified  margarine  is 
used  in  place  of  butter  as  a  source  of  fat  in 
a  mixed  diet  no  nutritional  differences  can 
be  otoeei  wd.  Although  important  differences 
ran  be  demonstrated  t>etween  dlllerent  fats 
tn  special  experimental  diets,  these  differ- 
ence* are  onimpiortant  when  a  ctistomary 
mixed  diet  Is  U2«d.  The  above  statement 
can  only  be  made  in  respect  to  fortlfled  mar- 
garine, and  It  should  be  emphasixed  that  all 
margartne  shoxild  be  fortlfled. 


Over  the  years  the  butter  industry  has 
agitated  for  additional  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  restrict  margarine.  The  prin- 
cipal basis  for  renewed  attack  was  that 
margarine  was  colored  yellow  to  look  like 
butter.  In  1902  the  law  was  amended 
and  the  tax  on  colored  margarine  raised 
to  10  cents  a  pound.  The  tax  on  mar- 
garine free  from  artificial  color  was  fixed 
at  V*  cent  a  pound. 

In  this  connection  I  might  say  that 
only  butter  is  exempt  from  certain  label- 
ing requirements  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Artificial  color 
may  be  and  is  added  without  stating  this 
fact  on  the  label.  Special  dairy  interests 
that  put  through  the  legislation  on  mar- 
garine were  able  to  prevent  butter  from 
having  to  be  labeled  as  margarine  must 
be  labeled.  Likewise,  the  butter  label 
states  no  grade  or  other  standard  by 
which  the  contents — a  pound  of  butter — 
may  be  Judged  by  the  consumer, 

A  dairy  organization  cites  six  cases  of 
the  fraudulent  sale  of  margarine  as  but- 
ter. It  thus  attempts  to  stigmatize  the 
entire  margarine  industry  because  of  the 
isolated  actions  of  a  handful  of  individ- 
uals over  a  period  of  from  20  to  30  years. 
The  amount  of  margarine  Involved  In 
the  six  cases  was  infinitesimal  by  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  the  product 
which  was  manufactiu^d.  The  records 
of  judgments  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  published  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  show 
that  between  1933  and  June  1947  butter 
was  seized,  for  various  violations.  2,292 
times.  Margarine  was  seized  only  21 
times  during  this  period.  At  no  time  was 
margarine  seized  for  contamination, 
filth,  addition  of  foreign  matter,  decom- 
position, or  similar  reasons,  as  was  but- 
ter. Margarine's  21  seizures  under  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  have  been 
only  because  of  slightly  less  than  80  per- 
cent fat  content. 

During  the  period  mentioned,  butter 
volume  was  four  to  five  times  that  of  mar- 
garine. But  the  seizures  were  at  a  ratio 
for  butter  of  100  to  1  for  margarine. 

Today,  the  butter  industry,  when  hard 
pressed,  falls  back  on  the  contention  that 
butter  has  some  sort  of  monopoly  on 
yellow.  The  contention  Is  made  that 
margarine  Is  colored  yellow  only  to  imi- 
tate butter.  With  that  assertion  the  but- 
ter Interests  seem  to  feel  they  have 
proved  their  case  for  the  continuation 
of  discrimination  against  margarine. 

The  color  argument  falls  to  pieces  on 
close  examination.  It  is  as  artificial  as 
the  coloring  used  in  most  butter. 

In  the  first  place,  if  butter  has  some 
sort  of  preemptive  right  to  yellow  as  a 
color,  margarine  should  not  be  allowed 
to  use  yellow  at  all.  There  should  even 
be  a  prohibition  against  the  mixing  of 
color  into  margarine  in  the  home.  The 
Congress  is  inconsistent  when  it  allows 
margarine  to  be  colored  on  the  payment 
of  an  extra  10  cents  a  pound.  Certainly, 
also,  there  is  little  rhyme  or  reason  in  the 
license  taxes  which  force  wholesalers  and 
retailers  to  pay  sizable  fees  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  margarine.  If  but- 
ter has  an  Inherent  right  to  use  yellow 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  competitor,  why 
permit  wholesalers  and  grocers  to  sell 
yellow  margarine  at  all? 
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And  why  is  It  that,  under  many  of  the 
State  laws,  it  Is  insisted  that  a  hospital— 
for  example,  one  in  New  York— which 
colors  its  own  margarine  must  pay  the 
manufacturer's  license  fee  of  $600  a  year 
for  that  privilege?  That  whole  approach 
Is  entirely  inconsistent.  If  the  coloring 
of  margarine  yellow  is  intrinsically  bad 
and  fraudulent,  then  it  should  be  pro- 
hibited and  outlawed,  and  a  penalty 
should  be  put  on  it.  It  is  perfectly  ridic- 
ulous to  approach  the  matter  by  means 
of  taxes  and  license  fees. 

Of  course,  the  objective  of  the  butter 
organ:  zation  is  to  outlaw  entirely  the  pro- 
duction of  margarine.  I  quote  now  from 
their  own  statement,  as  contained  in  the 
Dairy  Record  of  June  18,  1941.  This  is 
what  the  butter  Industry  said  about  it: 

We  must  now  all  recognize  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  Implacable  enemy  who  la 
never  satlsfled  and  who  wUl  seek  to  encroach 
as  long  as  he  exists.  •  •  •  The  dairy  in- 
dustry must  set  as  its  goal  the  complete  ex- 
termination of  oleomargarine.  It  must 
never  rest  until  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  oleomafgarlne  has  been  outlawed  In  this 
country. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  real  ob- 
jective. But  the  approach  is  through 
this  indirect  method  of  taxing  marga- 
rine and  making  its  distribution  so  In- 
convenient that  it  cannot  be  distributed 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  lower  income 
group  who  really  need  it  most,  and  par- 
ticularly at  this  time. 

Both  butter  and  margarine  are  col- 
ored yellow  to  meet  our  food  habits. 
Perhaps  there  Is  something  instinctive 
In  our  liking  for  naturally  yellow  butter. 
It  is  the  spring  butter  made  from  grass 
that  the  sun  has  filled  with  vitamin  A 
and  which,  in  turn,  fills  the  butter.  But. 
as  farmers  and  butter  makers  know,  not 
all  butter  is  yellow.  There  is  a  lot  of 
white  butter,  butter  whose  vitamin  A 
content  is  much  less  than  that  of  spring 
'  butter  or  margarine,  and  whose  looks 
show  it.  The  butter  industry  has  a  rem- 
edy for  this  situation.  As  I  have  said 
before.  It  simply  adds  artificial  yellow 
coloring— the  same  as  the  manufacturers 
of  margarine  would  like  to  do. 

Why  should  margarine  be  penalized 
for  adding  artificial  coloring  when  butter 
Is  permitted  to  add  artificial  yellow  col- 
oring, the  same  color,  without  penalty? 
Of  course,  margarine  looks  like  butter. 
Furthermore,  it  imitates  and  Is  a  substi- 
tute for  butter.  But  what  is  wrong  with 
that?  If  we  are  to  levy  a  tax  on  all 
products  which  imitate  the  original  in 
color  and  other  characteristics  we  are 
going  to  wreck  our  entire  economy.  The 
very  essence  of  competition  is  to  de- 
velop new  products  which  are  like  the 
old  but  are  better  and  cheaper. 

If  we  examine  the  butter  industry's 
arguments,  we  find  they  parallel  the 
arguments  of  the  workmen  who  tried  to 
destroy  the  first  looms,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  the  wool  makers  who  tried  to 
prevent  the  manufacture  of  calico  in 
England,  and  the  arguments  of  the  old 
canal  operators  and  toll-road  operators 
who  were  against  the  railroads.  In  yes- 
terday's newspaper,  in  one  of  Ripley's 
"Believe  It  or  Not"  articles,  I  noticed 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  automobile, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  "horseless 
carriage,"  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  there 


was    constructed    a    horseless    carriage 
which  had  fastened  on  the  dashboard 
a  mounted  horse's  head,  so  that  that 
horseless  carriage  could  be  disguised  to 
look  like  a   horse-drawn   carriage.    No 
doubt  that  was  done  for  various  reasons, 
among  them  to  prevent  the  frightening 
of   horses.    But   I   suppose  the   buggy 
manufacturers  could  have  argued  that 
buggies  had  a  permanent  right  to  the 
use  of  four  wheels,  and  that,  therefore, 
automobiles  would  have  to  have  either 
three  wheels  or  five  wheels.    All  such 
arguments  parallel  the  arguments  the 
butter  manufacturers  have  used  about 
the  right  to  the  use  of  the  yellow  color. 
and  they  parallel  the  arguments  that 
have  been  used  through  the  years  against 
every  new  invention.    We  can  imagine 
what  would  happen  in  this  country  today 
If  every  new  development  were  placed 
under    a    similar    restriction.      Patent 
rights,   which   last  only   17   years,   are 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
new  technology  and  new  products  which 
will    increase    production    and    improve 
quality.    Within  a  comparatively  short 
time  the  patent  becomes  common  prop- 
erty, but  such  is  not  the  case  with  butter, 
for  it  claims  an  unending  right  to  prevent 
margarine  from  meeting  consumer  pref- 
erences by  the  use  of  yellow  coloring. 

If  the  principle  embodied  in  margarine 
legislation  is  carried  to  its  ultimate  con- 
clusion, vegetable  cooking  fats  would  be 
taxed  if  they  are  colored  white  like  their 
competitor  lard.  Mr.  Howard  L.  Roach, 
vice  president  of  the  American  Soybean 
Association,  Plalnfleld,  Iowa,  in  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
in  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second 
session,  on  Senate  bill  1744.  at  pages 
72-73.  discussed  this  matter,  as  follows: 
I  would  like  to  Just  make  this  statement 
that  a  number  of  years  ago — in  fact,  it  has 
only  been  a  short  number  of  years  ago  that 
this  hydrogenated  soybean  oil  was  developed 
as  a  cooking  fat:  also,  cottonseed  oU  was 
developed  as  a  cooking  fat  along  about  that 
same  time. 

We  became  quite  worried,  since  we  were 
producers  of  hogs,  we  became  quite  worried 
and  concerned  about  that  cooking  fat  taking 
the  place  of  lard.  There  was  some  talk  about 
enacting  types  of  legislation  barring  the  use 
of  that  particular  cooking  fat  because  it  was 
going  to  ruin  our  hog  Industry. 

That  is  exactly  the  same  approach.  I 
may  say.  as  the  approach  of  the  butter 
industry. 

I  quote  further  from  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Roach: 

We  gave  the  thing  rather  careful  atten- 
tion and  finally  decided  that  If  there  were  a 
more  efficient  way  to  produce  cooking  fat. 
that  we  had  better  keep  still  about  it  and 
develop  our  interests  to  produce  things  that 
could  only  be  produced  on  the  farm.  Senator, 
such  as  meat.  We  did  see  a  definite  change 
In  the  size  and  shape  of  our  hogs.  We  have 
been  developing  a  much  finer  and  better 
meat  hog.  and  the  meat  itself  la  of  a  much 
better  quality, 

Mr.  President,  the  butter  Industry  ap- 
parently h£is  never  taken  the  long-range, 
statesmanlike  viewpoint  -hat  was  taken 
by  the  hog  raisers  when  the  vegetable 
shortening  threatened  their  market. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  cotton  and 
woolen  manufacturers  In  the  United 
States  took  the  same  view  that  the  butter 


Industry  does.  Undoubtedly  we  would 
have  them  before  the  Senate  committees 
urging  that  rayon  be  colored  red.  or  not 
colored  at  all.  or  that  nylon  be  colored 
bicck.  and  that  no  othe*  colors  be  per- 
mitted. In  this  way  the  wool  and  cotton 
manufacturers  might  be  protected  from 
competition,  unless  the  public  wished  to 
dye  the  materials  after  purchasing  them. 
If  we  force  housewives  to  color  margarine 
If  they  want  it  yellow,  should  we  not 
force  them  to  color  rayon  and  nylon  as 
well? 

We  could  go  on  indefinitely  along  this 
line.  Consider  the  whisky  manufac- 
turers, who  have  developed  a  certain 
color  for  whisky.  I  suppose  they  might 
complain  that  Coca  Cola  is  colored  like 
it.  and  that  henceforth  Coca  Cola  must 
be  colored  some  strange  and  exotic  color. 
Of  course,  these  ridiculous,  illogical  ap- 
plications have  not  been  followed  out 
except  In  the  butter  industry. 

To  bring  the  matter  nearer  home  to 
the  butter  industry,  there  has  been  de- 
veloped a  new  fabric  called  aralac;  which 
primarily  competes  with  wool.  This 
fiber  is  made  from  skimmed  milk.  If  the 
wool  producers  followed  the  same  theory 
as  that  followed  by  the  butter  industry, 
they  would  now  be  before  the  Congress 
urging  a  tax  on  aralac.  The  wool  pro- 
ducers might  also  want  the  law  to  specify 
that  only  a  very  pale  blue  color  could  be 
used. 

Other  domestic  Industries  have  never 
raised  the  color  issue  sigainst  their  com- 
petitors that  is  raised  by  the  butter  in- 
dustry. Many  of  them  have  just  as  much 
justification.  Why  do  we  permit  a  spe- 
cial case  to  be  made  of  margarine  with 
regard  to  color? 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  tax  on 
colored  margarine,  just  as  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  other  punitive  re- 
strictions against  a  perfectly  healthy, 
legitimate  food  product. 

No  other  producer  of  goods  in  the 
United  States  demands  the  protection 
against  other  domestic  goods  that  is  de- 
manded by  the  butter  industry  for  butter. 
The  Federal  taxes  and  license  fees  on 
margarine  amounted  to  $4,932,1  C7  in 
1946.  Obviously  the  margarine  tax  is 
not  a  revenue-raising  measure.  Yet  this 
$4,900,000  is  a  direct  tax  on  the  consumer, 
at  a  time  when  one  of  our  principal  wor- 
ries is  inflation  and  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

State  taxes  and  license  fees  amoimted 
to  another  $1,257,000  in  1946.  but  they 
are  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  levied 
by  the  antiquated  margarine  laws. 

In  1946  less  than  one-half  the  retail 
food  stores  of  the  country  sold  white 
margarine,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  the 
figure  was  much  smaller  than  that.  In 
thousands  of  communities  margarine 
was  not  available  at  all. 

I  might  add,  in  explanation,  that,  out 
of  approximately  600,000  retail  food  out- 
lets, only  about  5,000  are  licensed  to  sell 
colored  margarine. 

There  is  no  way  to  estimate  what  the 
restrictions  on  margarine  have  cost  con- 
sumers. One  can  only  say  that  the  mar- 
garine Industry  has  not  been  allowed  to 
expand  for  its  natural  market  as  other 
industries  have  been  allowed  to  expand 
and  compete.  Every  day  in  millions  of 
homes  there  Is  extra  work  in  coloxinf 
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mftrg&rise.  and  unnecessary  loss  of  food 
every  time  the  process  Is  gone  lirougb 
with. 

As  I  said  before.  It  Is  estimat>d  that 
approximately  24  percent  of  all  he  un- 
colored  margarine  that  ts  sold  Is  wasted 
In  the  process  used  by  housewives  In  add- 
ing color  after  they  buy  margar  ne  and 
take  It  home.  This  would  figi  re  out, 
roughly.  11,000.000  pounds  of  tlis  very 
highly  nutritious  food  destroyed  in  a 
year. 

The  world  today  needs  foo<  more, 
probably,  than  It  ever  needed  it  before. 
Reitrlctloni  upon  the  produc  Ion  of 
margarina  are  restrictions  upon  i  he  pro- 
duction of  food. 

Soybean  meal  Is  a  byproduct  of  soy- 
beans. It  contains  more  than  40  per- 
cent dl  eatlble  protein,  and  toe  ay  sell.i 
at  approximately  the  same  pi  Ice  per 
pound  M  wheat  or  corn.  But  a  i  ound  of 
Oil  meal  will  riplore  fm  n  3  to  4 
Of  corn  In  the  Itvrstoch  ration. 
Soybean  meal  Is  one  of  the  baao  feeds 
that  help  produce  eggi.  meat,'  ai  d  dairy 
products. 

Mne\  Walloy.  prealdent  of  the  Amorl- 
gtn  Soybean  AMociatlon,  «  Uh  hr  idquar* 
ten  at  Hudson.  Iowa,  pointed  ( ut  in  a 
rtotDi  sutrmcnt  that  th«  abiut  r  of  th« 
eoybean  industry  to  produce  prot  In  meal 
in  substantial  quanlillos  and  at  reason- 
able prteet  depends  upon  a  p  ofltable 
market  for  luybean  oil.  The  mi  irgarino 
indu'«try  la  affording  that  outlet  Yet  It 
la  obvious  that  the  restrictions  i  pon  the 
tise  of  margarine  are  re!«trlctlo  is  upon 
the  use  of  soybean  oil  and.  in  tu  n.  upon 
the  production  of  soybeans. 

Mr.  Walley  pointed  out  someth  ng  that 
has  not  been  generally  realised.  In  ad* 
dltloa  to  Europe's  need,  the  po  mlatlon 
Increase  In  the  United  States  du  Ing  the 
past  10  years  is  almost  equal  to  C  anada's 
total  population.  This  popula  ion  in- 
crease probably  will  continue  for  several 
years.  Furthermore.  American  i  today 
are  nutrition  conscious.  With  d(  .000.000 
employed,  they  are  eating  more  i  nd  bet- 
ter foods  than  ever  before. 

In  attempting  to  curtail  the  >roduc- 
Uon  of  margarine,  the  butter  im  ustry  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  scarcity  ec(  nomics. 
The  real  interest  of  the  dairy  ndustry 
Ues  In  the  expansion  of  the  pnduction 
and  consumption  of  fluid  milk. 

The  price  received  for  fluid  milk  is 
higher  than  that  received  for  bu  ter  and 
other  dairy  byproducts  such  a;  cheese 
and  casein.  Farmers  realize  this  Oiven 
the  opportunity,  they  sell  their  wt>duct 
as  fluid  milk. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  butter  iroduc- 
tlon.  Butter,  including  farm-(  humed 
butter,  declined  from  a  prewar  annual 
average  in  1937-41  of  2.20(1,000.000 
pounds  to  1.500.000.000  pounds  in 
1946.  At  ttie  same  time  milk  pre  Auction 
rose  from  a  prewar — 1937-41  aver  »ge— of 
about  108.000.000.000  pounds  to  about 
120.000.000.000  pounds  In  1946. 

Recently  tn  my  own  State  a  pi  uit  has 
been  estabUshed  by  the  Avoset  Co  .  which 
has  developed  a  new  method  of  i  reserv- 
ing fresh  cream  which  will  eno  -mously 
enlarge  the  market  for  that  prod  ict.  and 
X  Ihlnk  will  restUt  In  a  much  [greater 
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vrotit  to  the  pn)ducers  of  milk  and  cream 
than  its  sale  for  the  purpose  of  making 
butter. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  wanted  to  ask, 
since  I  was  a  little  late  coming  into  the 
Chamt)er.  whether  he  had  mentioned  the 
large  quanlitUs  of  raw  milk  which  are 
also  used  in  Uie  preparation  of  marga- 
rine and  .similar  products? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  had  not  men- 
tioned that,  but  roughly  16  percent  of 
margarine  is  skimmed  milk,  which  there- 
fore provides  a  very  large  market  for 
milk  it.ielf.  I  .hlnk  that  is  analogous  to 
other  u.nes  thit  have  grown  up.  The 
Butter  Institute  hu  been  a  dominant 
factor  In  the  dairy  Industry,  but  It  has 
refUKCd  to  develop  other  outlets  wH^ch 
would  really  be  more  profltable  to  milk 
producers  than  the  sal<<  of  butter. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Senator  upon 
Ms  statement.  Some  S  yearn  ago,  after 
there  had  been  a  failure  to  get  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  a  tax  bill  to  remove  tsxos 
on  oleomnrgtrlne.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee h^ld  fxtrn«lve  hearlngi  at  a  time 
when  the  pre.n<«nt  President  of  the  Senate 
was  one  of  its  members.  After  a  long  de- 
bate on  thf  floor  the  amendment  waa 
lost,  as  the  reault  of  proxsurc  by  the  lo- 
called  dairy  interests,  who  seemed  to  be 
more  concerned  with  butter  than  with 
skimmed  milk  and  other  milk  products 
which  themselves  enter  into  the  produc- 
tion of  oleomargarine.  Nucoa,  and  other 
types  of  fat. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wUl  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, Is  It  not  his  opinion  ttiat.  If  other 
natural  markeu  were  deyelfeed.  they 
would  be  found  more  profitable  not  to 
the  butter  manufacturer  but  to  the  farm- 
er in  whom  the  dairy  interest;?,  so-called, 
pretend  to  be  Rreatly  interested? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  my  opinion.  If  oleo 
and  Nucoa  and  the  other  types  of  mar- 
garine were  developed  to  a  large  extent, 
it  would  not  only  brine  down  the  price  of 
butter,  but  It  would  help  to  maintain  the 
price  of  skimmed  milk  and  other  milk 
products  which  the  farmer  can  easily 
produce.  As  the  Senator  knows.  In  the 
backwoods,  most  of  the  skimmed  milk  is 
fed  to  the  chickens  and  hogs.  It  could 
be  used  for  human  consumption  and  thus 
help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  help  the  dairy  indus- 
try. The  only  group  that  would  be  ad- 
versely affected,  as  the  Senator  has  so 
ably  said,  is  the  butter  group  itself. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments.  This  effort  on  my 
part  is  certainly  not  original.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  carried  on 
the  fight,  and  he  therefore  knows  the 
power  of  the  organization  which  has 
maintained  the  special  position  of  the 
butter  industry.  I  myself  realize  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  change  the  present 
situation.  I  am  introducing  the  bill 
largely  because  of  changed  conditions, 
together  with  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic on  the  subject,  without  which  I  would 
concede  the  hopelessness  of  the  effort. 
We   now   have  dollar-a-pound   butter. 


representing  a  great  spread  between  the 
prices  of  butter  and  margarine,  the  latter 
selling  for  from  35  to  40  cents  a  pound. 
The  public  in  recent  years  has  become 
aware  of  the  development  in  purity  and 
of  such  things  as  vitamin  A,  which  are 
now  being  added  to  margarine.  Because 
of  these  facts,  I  feel  that  we  may  be  able 
at  this  time  to  right  this  ancient  wrong. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  Join  with  the  Sen- 
ator wholeheartedly,  and  I  shall  assist 
him  in  every  way  possible  to  obtain  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  X  think  the  changed 
conditions  may  help  in  getting  a  larger 
measure  of  support  for  the  bill  during 
the  coming  year.  However,  If  we  ihould 
fall  in  obtaining  passage  of  an  appro- 
priate bill,  does  the  Senator  think  that 
when  the  new  tax  bill,  Involving  co»n- 
munlty*property  tax  discrimination  and 
certain  nlhrr  Inlqultoun  taxes,  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  we  eould  obtain  favor- 
able action  through  tlto  Finance  Com* 
mittee  on  remedial  tax  legislation  affect- 
ing oleomargarine? 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  X  agree  with  tht 
Senator  100  percent.  The  subject  under 
dl'PutMon  reminds  me  of  the  com- 
munity-property dlicrlmlnatlon.  That 
Is  a  dhcrimlnatlon  agntnst  the  great  ma- 
jority of  citizens,  for  which  the  Individual 
States  wore  responsible.  It  did  not  arise 
through  Federal  action.  The  situation 
we  are  now  discussing  arises  from  affirm- 
ative restrictions,  tax  laws,  and  license 
acts,  enacted  by  Congress  Itself.  Xn  re- 
gard to  community  property,  the  argu- 
ment was  made  that  a  remedy  should  be 
•ought  In  the  States  themselves.  In  the 
matter  under  dlscu.Mlon,  the  full  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  Congress.  Congress 
is  the  only  leghlatlve  authority  that  can 
do  anything  about  these  particular  dis- 
criminations. 

In  connection  with  the  proper  role  to 
be  played  by  the  milk  producer.  I  may 
say  that  even  under  the  changed  condi- 
tion represented  by  the  large  Increase  In 
production  In  1948.  much  more  milk  Is 
needed  today.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reports  that  ap- 
proximately 657  pounds  of  milk  or  Its 
equivalent  Is  needed,  in  comparison  with 
the  estimated  1947  supply  of  430  pounds, 
of  which  403  pounds  is  fluid  milk  or 
cream.  To  state  It  another  way,  this 
country  should  be  producing  more  than 
32,000.000  pounds  more  milk  annually. 
This  is  227  pounds  per  capita  and  we 
would  need  approximately  5,800.000  ad- 
ditional dairy  cows  if  production  were  at 
the  high  1946  rate. 

The  dairy  Industry.  In  my  opWon.  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  expansion  of  the 
margarine  Industry.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  milk.  If  we  maintain  our 
economy  in  a  stable  and  prosperous  con- 
dition, the  dairy  Industoy  will  expand 
steadily.  There  is  room  for  both  but- 
ter and  margarine,  for  there  Is  a  fat 
deficit  in  this  country,  and  In  the  world. 
I  may  say,  just  as  there  is  a  deficit  of  fluid 
milk. 

The  butter  Industry  has  attempted  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  fight  over  mar- 
garine Is  simply  a  fight  between  the  cot- 
ton-producing South  and  the  dairy  in- 
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dustry.  The  Interests  of  the  consumers 
have  been  ignored,  largely  because  the 
consumers  are  unorganized. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  fight  between  the  cot- 
ton South  and  the  butter  interests  even 
If  we  do  not  take  the  vital  interests 
of  consumers  Into  account.  The  soy- 
bean producers,  many  of  them  living  in 
the  Middle  West,  want  the  margarine 
laws  repealed  or  modified. 

Mr.  Walley  put  the  American  Soybean 
Association  on  record  with  a  recent  state- 
ment In  which  he  sstid: 

Modern  margarine  ts  a  clean,  nutritious, 
widely  accepted  product  of  American  (arms. 
Zt  Is  tbf  only  food  product  on  the  American 
market  upon  which  ■peclflc  discriminatory 
lasaUon  has  been  levied.  TbU  dUorUmna- 
lloB  ibould  bfl  removed  as  quickly  as  poMlble. 

Xn  the  10-yoar  period  between  1086  and 
1946,  soybean  production  In  the  United 
States  has  risen  from  33,000.000  bushels 
to  186,000.000  busheU.  a  sixfold  Increase. 
Xn  1046.  the  value  of  soybeans  har- 
vested for  beans  is  estimated  nt  $sao,- 
000.000.  This  year  the  value  will  be  even 
hliher. 

Xn  XowA.  i  leftdini  dairy  State,  oath  re- 
ceipts for  soybeans  produced  in  1046  were 
two- thirds  of  dairy  products.  The  Iowa 
crop  of  hnrvosted  soybeans  sold  for  182.- 
183.000;  all  Iowa  dairy  products  includ- 
ing butter,  sold  for  $123,753,000. 

The  value  of  soybeans  produced  In  Illi- 
nois in  1946  amounted  to  $183,243,000: 
dairy  products  to  $146,022,000. 

The  Indiana  soybean  crop  wu  valued 
at  $56,897,000. 

Even  If  the  consumers  had  no  stake 
in  this  matter:  even  if  the  soybean  pro- 
ducers had  no  interest  In  it.  the  mar- 
garine laws  should  be  repealed.  They 
violate  our  sen.se  of  fair  play.  They  re- 
strict competition.  They  are  barriers  to 
free  trade  among  the  States.  How  can 
we  expect  the  States  themselves  to  re- 
peal their  margarine  laws  when  the  ex- 
ample has  been  set  by  the  Federal 
Government? 

I  know  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 
these  margarine  laws.  They  are  going 
to  be  repealed.  They  have  written  a 
principle  Into  law  which  Is  repugnant  to 
all  that  has  taade  America  great.  These 
laws  rest  heaviest  upon  the  lowest  In- 
come groups.  The  facts  about  this  con- 
troversy are  becoming  too  well  known. 
The  result  will  be  a  blow  at  discrimina- 
tion and  the  righting  of  an  all  too  ancient 
wrong. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Members  of  botl» 
parties  will  Join  In  the  coming  session  of 
Congress  to  do  away  with  the  discrimi- 
natory, repressive,  and  imjust  Federal 
margarine  laws. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  time  I  Intend 
to  present  for  the  Senate's  consideration 
a  much  more  detailed  development  of 
the  facts  regarding  the  nutrition  of  mar- 
garine, regarding  Its  healthfulness  and 
purity,  regarding  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  it  is  produced,  and  also  tne 
provisions  for  inspection  which  already 
exist  under  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drugs 
Act,  and  to  show  In  much  greater  detaU 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  unjustifiable 
discrimination  which  now  exists. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
gent  to  have  printed  at  tills  point  la  my 


remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "Margarine 
Tax."  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  December  8.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas, 
as  follows: 

MASOABnre  TAX 

Time  was  when  producers  of  margarine 
had  to  struggle  against  the  handicap  of  con- 
sumer prejudice  as  well  as  tax  discrimina- 
tion. Wartime  butter  ahortages  that  rorced 
many  butter-eatera  to  turn  to  margarine  did 
much  to  dissipate  a  prejudice  that  was  based 
partly  on  ignorance  and  partly  on  occasional 
sampling  of  Inferior  kinds  of  margarine. 
Soaring  prices  for  butter,  now  approaching 
a  dollar  a  pound  in  some  cities,  are  dally 
making  new  friends  for  the  no  longer  de- 
splMd,  lower-priced  lubitltuto.  * 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Harrlman.  who  has 
been  eating  margarine  inttead  of  butter  ever 
since  tbt  war.  voiced  ths  aenUmsnt  oX  mU- 
lions  of  Americans  when  hs  declared  that 
he  couldn't  tell  the  difference  between  mar- 
garine and  butler  and  was  surprised  that 
people  would  pay  a  dollar  a  pound  for  but- 
Ur.  Slnoe  the  Secretary  of  OommeiM  Is  one 
of  America's  wealthiest  men,  hli  favorable 
opinion  of  margarine  is  plainly  not  bated  on 
its  oomparatlvt  ohesputsi,  His  endorsement 
merely  provIdH  further  tvldenoe  that  the 
produosrs  of  marRarlnt  are  winntnR  the  bat- 
tle fur  aocepunce  of  tiielr  product  bcoauas 
It  has  proved  Its  worth 

However,  the  margarine  manufacturers 
have  scored  only  minor  victories  so  far  la 
their  long  fight  for  removal  of  dlKcrimtna- 
tory  Federal  and  State  taxes  and  hampering 
regulations.  The  Federal  ux  of  10  cenu  a 
pound  on  colored  margarine  has  heretofore 
b««n  one  of  the  chief  urgets  of  attack.  But 
now  that  millions  of  houeewlvea  have  dis- 
covered how  eaiy  It  Is  to  Introduce  coloring 
matter  Intn  uncolored  margarine  we  doubt 
whether  this  particular  ux  U  very  much  of 
a  deterrent  to  an  expansion  of  margarine 
sales.  Much  more  obstructive  are  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  licenses,  fees,  and  other  re- 
strictions that  have  made  it  unprofitable  for 
many  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  carry 
margarine.  The  revenue  obtnlned  from  dis- 
criminatory exclsei  is  negligible;  in  fact,  tax 
returns  would  doubtless  be  greater,  if  mar- 
garine production  were  encouraged  by  re- 
moval of  these  taxes,  whose  only  purpose  Is 
to  protect  the  dairy  Induitry  from  the  com- 
petition of  a  cheaper  substitute  product. 

The  Inequity  of  the  margarine  excises  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Industry  Is  obvious. 
The  consuming  public  is  likewise  an  Inter- 
ested party  since  taxes  imposed  on  margarine 
are  shifted  to  consumers.  Furthermore,  to 
the  extent  that  such  taxes  hamper  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  margarine,  the 
consumer  pays  the  higher  prices  resulting 
from  a  restricted  eupply.  Since  the  Govern- 
ment professes  to  be  concerned  about  the 
high  cost  of  living,  there  appears  to  be  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  retention  of  a  system 
of  discriminatory  excises  and  license  fees 
that  add  to  the  cost  of  a  wholesome  butter 
substitute.  If  Congress  were  to  take  the 
lead  In  abolishing  restrictive  Federal  taxes 
on  margarine,  as  Senator  FoLBaiCHT  has  sug- 
gested, the  drive  to  eliminate  similar  levies 
and  nuisance  regulations  Imposed  by  various 
States  would  be  greatly  strengthened. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  also  like  to  say  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  many  letters  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  margarine  and 
the  margarine  tax,  which  I  will  submit 
to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 


erence a  bill  providing  for  the  repeal  of 
the  margarine  tax  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(S.  1907)  repealing  certain  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  relating 
to  the  tax  on  oleomargarine,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

FUEL-OIL  SHORTAGB  PROBLEM 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  President.  10  days 
ago  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  fuel  oil  short- 
age problem.    The  subcommittee  con- 
sisted of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  HAWKtal.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  MooRil.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  MYxasl.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  McMamonI.  and 
myself  as  chairman.    This  subcommit- 
tee was  to  consider  the  emergency  in  the 
fuel-oil  situation  In  the  eastern  Atlantic 
States    and    throughout    the    country. 
The  subcommittee  met  and  had  an  all- 
day  session,  with  about  160  producers 
and  distributors  present,    Then  there 
was  appointed  a  committee  representing 
the  oil  Industry,  conststlni  of  the  fol- 
lowing: R.  Q.  Dunlop,  president.  Sun  Oil 
Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  B.  Brewster  Jen- 
nings,  president.   Bocony-Vacuum   Oil 
Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y.:  M.  J.  Rathbone, 
president.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey. New  York,  N.  Y.;  Clyde  O.  Morrill, 
executive    director.    Independent    Oil 
Men's  Association,  of  New  England,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.:  Held  T.  Westmoreland,  Jr., 
Lamp.son  Oil  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  John 
W.    Scott.    Buckley    ft    Scott    Utilities. 
Watertown.  Mass.;  John  P.  Birmingham, 
president.  White  Fuel  Corp..  South  Bos- 
ton. Mass.;  J.  C.  Rlchdale.  chairman, 
Junior  vice  president.  Colonial  Beacon 
Oil  Co..  Boston.  Mass.;  James  P.  Patter- 
son. Pan-American  Petroleum  li  Trans- 
port, New  York.  N.  Y.;  Martin  Ryan, 
Esq..  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

This  committee  hae  been  meeting  for 
a  v.eck  and  considering  the  problem  very 
earnestly,  and  made  its  report  today 
through  Mr.  Rathbone.  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Because  of  Its  timeliness  and  the  great 
Importance  of  the  subject  to  the  whole 
eastern  Atlantic  States,  as  well  aa  to 
many  of  the  States  of  the  Middle  West, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  letter  from  the  committee 
and  Its  complete  report. 

The  report  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  oil  situation, 
and  makes  very  earnest  and  definite 
recommendations  for  action — I  hope  it 
will  be  noted— on  a  voluntary  plan. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will 
continue  to  fimctlon.  as  wIU  the  commit- 
tee of  oil  producers  and  distributors. 
They  will  keep  In  touch  with  each  other, 
and  report  progress,  and  with  the  help 
of  all  the  persons  Interested,  the  com- 
mittees hope  to  make  a  distinct  contri- 
bution toward  alleviating  suffering  in  this 
country  during  this  winter. 

Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  ask  a  question? 
Mr.  TOBEY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
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ICr.  LODOB.    Does  the  report 
any  real  hope  that  the  Interest 
New  England  section  will  be 
care  of? 
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I  am  glad  to 
If  the  machinety 
In  the  report  i5  employed.  I  belief- 
produce  real  resulta.    It  Is 
point  out  that  success  in  this 
must  come  from  the  volmitary 
people  working  together.     If 
docs  not  work,  the  obvious 
something  drastic  in  the  way  of 
and  God  permit  that  we  may 
from    such    things    in    this 
•nirough    this    forward-looklnl; 
with  the  governors  of  the 
erating.  and  with  publicity 
press  and  radio,  and  possibly 
ment  by  the  President  himself. 
we  can  bring  order  out  of 
oil  field  and  assure  relief  from 
ened  shorta«:r  ?  ?.nd  suffering. 

Mr.   BALDWIN.     Mr. 
the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.     As  I 
Senator's  statement,  it  will  be 
ful  in  carrying  out  the  prcgraln 
essential,  that  we  adopt  som^ 
legislation  which  wlU  permit 
agreements,  as  proposed  In  the 
elation  we  are  now  discussing  In 
ate. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    The  committee 
has  been  considering  the  mattei 
think  any  legislation  Is  necessaijy 
report  of  the  committee  Is 
there  will  be  no  violation  of 
trust  laws.    

Mr.  BALDWIN.     In  other 
situation  has  already  been  takci  i 

Mr.  TOBEY.    We  feel  so.    I 
request  that  the  letter  and  report 
committee  appointed  by  me  be 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be 
the  Rxcoso.  as  follows: 

DiotM— a  |7.  UM7. 
Bon.  Craklcs  W.  Tcmbt. 

United  States  Senator  from 
ttev  Hampshire. 

Senate  Otftee  Bviidini^ 

WoMhingi:  m.  D.  C. 

Dbab  SnfAitMi  Toarr:  I  am  trs  nsmlttlsg 
bcrewttta  tbe  report  of  tb«  eommlt  «e  formed 
by  you  to  consider  tbe  fuel -oil  shot  Utge  prob- 
lem during  the  present  winter  Iz  the  New 
Eagland  and  Atlantic  seaboard 

Toe  yota*  convenience  I  would 
marlze  tbe  more  tanportant  poln 
out  in  this  report. 

1.  FroDi  a  study  of  the  best 
abU.  the  committee  concludes  thit 
a  gap  of  approximately  16  percent 
the  supply  and  demand  for  disUlla  Le 
the  area  under  study  over  the  perl  ;d 
ber  1947  through  March  1948.    Kr  n 
the  Rupply  of  dtstUlste  fuels  has 
▼ery  materially  from  last  year.  I'm 
haa  tnerttued  much  more  raptdl 
outstripped  the  increased  supply  I 
mately  the  amcunt  Indicated  aboje 
spect  to  heAvy  residual  fuel  the 
tlon  exists  except  that  the  deficit 
for  this  product  Is  estimated  to  a 
10  percent  rather  than  15  percent 
ttstlUate  fueU. 

S.  It  is  the  optnloo  of  the  eomrklttee  that 
%hla  deficit  in  supply  of  distillate  f ^eis  can  b« 
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wiped  out  If  all  the  steps  outlined  In  the  r«< 
port  are  Uken  and  adequate  cooperation  and 
action  secured,  where  necessary,  on  the  part 
of  the  consuming  public,  the  oil  Industry,  and 
the  various  governmental  agencies  (both 
Federal  and  State)  involved. 

3.  The  committee  believes  that  the  Indi- 
cated deficit  In  supply  of  heavy  residual  fuel 
will  be  much  more  dllQcult  to  make  up  al- 
though It  Is  hopeful  that  at  least  some  prcg- 
rcss  can  be  made  in  this  direction. 

4.  Consumer  cooperation  in  reducing  fuel 
oil  consumption  probably  constitutea  the 
moat  Important  factor  In  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  for  distillate  fuels 
during  tbe  current  winter.  It  Is  believed  If 
all  consumers  cooperate  wholeheartedly  In 
efTectlng  savings  In  their  oil  consumption  that 
an  over-all  saving  of  15  percent  In  distillate 
fuel -oil  recfulrements  may  be  attained.  It  Is 
highly  Important  that  widespread  and  ag- 
gressive action  by  all  segments  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  local  government  agencies  be 
taken  to  outline  the  situation  to  oil  consum- 
ers and  enlist  their  cooperation  in  saving 
fuel. 

5.  Immediate  and  abnormal  adjustment 
of  refinery  yields  to  maximize  the  produc- 
tion of  distillate  fuel  oils  at  the  expense  of 
gasoline  shovild  be  made  generally  in  the  oil 
tndtistry  for  the  next  2  or  3  months.  This 
will  add  immediately  to  the  supply  of  fuel 
oils  In  the  shortage  areas  as  far  as  local 
refineries  are  concerned.  On  the  Gulf  coast 
where  the  major  part  of  the  refining  activity 
is  located,  this  Increased  distillate  fuel  pro- 
duction will  necessitate  additional  trans- 
portation to  become  available  to  the  short- 
age areas.  This  adjustment  of  refinery  yields 
towards  increased  fuel  oil  production  has 
already  started  in  the  Industry  but  should 
be  accelerated.  It  Is  believed  that  an  in- 
crease in  distillate  fuel  supply  of  5  to  7 
percent  is  feasible  o\kt  the  next  .'ew  months, 
which  would  aid  materially  In  closing  the 
gap  between  supply  and  demand.  It  la  rec- 
ognized that  this  adjustment  In  nwmal  re- 
finery yields  may  cause  some  spot  shortages 
of  gasoline  but  it  is  thought  that  adequate 
heating  oil  supply  is  the  more  pressing  and 
Inunediate  problem. 

6.  The  Maritime  Commission  ahotild  ex- 
pedite In  every  way  possible  the  release 
from  tie-up  and  the  repair  of  Idle  tankers. 
It  is  felt  to  be  of  secondary  Importance 
whether  these  Idle  tankers  are  placed  In 
service  directly  by  the  Maritime  Commission. 
or  are  sold  to  American  or  foreign  buvers. 
since  they  will  add  to  the  world-wide 
tanker  transportation  availability  and  the 
AmtTlcan  supply  situation  should  be  di- 
rectly benefited  by  such  over-all  Increased 
tanker  availability. 

7.  As  Increased  tankers  become  available. 
Increased  crude  oil  production  In  the  Gulf 
oil-producing  States  is  essential  to  fill  pres- 
ently idle  refining  capacity  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  various  State  Commissions 
should  carefully  review  present  crude  pro- 
duction rates  for  the  purpose  of  pernUtting 
increased  production  rates  for  the  next  2 
months  to  meet  Increased  transportation 
availability  and  presently  idle  refining 
capacity. 

8.  The  United  States  Government  should 
limit  its  oU  requirements  fSor  the  first 
quarter  of  1948  to  the  minimum  operating 
requirements  and  seek  to  attain  any  de- 
alred  stock  levels  later  on  in  the  year.  It 
should  also  release  for  civilian  use  any  stocks 
which  It  may  have  and  which  can  be  re- 
leased without  hampering  military  or  other 
Msantlwl  Government  (^lerations  over  tbe 
current  winter. 

#w  The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  which  exercises  export  controls 
over  oil  products  should  make  s\ire  that  cnly 
mlnlmum  export  requirements  are  met  dur- 
ing the  next  S  or  S  months.  It  la  recognized 
that  some  export*  of  oil  product*  are  mshi- 
tlal  to  maintain  the  economies  of  certain 


foreign  nations,  btxt  these  should  be  at  mia- 
imum  cMentUl  levels  during  the  present 
period  of  shortage  in  this  country. 

10.  While  it  Is  believed  the  over-all  sup- 
ply and  demand  situation  on  distillate  fuels 
can  be  balanced  this  winter  by  the  above 
steps.  It  wUl  at  best  be  a  dose  balance  and 
distribution  of  available  supplies  is  an  im- 
portant problem.  The  committee  feels  that 
this  can  bast  be  handled  on  a  local  basis 
through  the  establishment  by  the  governor 
of  each  State,  where  shortages  appear,  of 
an  emergency  fuel  coordinator  and  adequate 
staff.  The  coordinator  would  first  attempt 
to  secure  an  xmdertaklng  from  each  fuel-oil 
supplier  to  supply  an  equitable  proportion 
of  bis  supplies,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  all 
his  customers  In  the  previous  (1946-47) 
heating  season.  Most  of  the  larger  oil  com- 
panies have  already  announced  such  a  policy 
and  it  Is  believed  that  the  efforts  of  the  State 
emergency  fuel  coordinators  backed  up  by 
the  governors  will  be  effective  in  converting 
most  other  companies  and  wholesale  dis- 
tributors to  a  similar  policy. 

This  should  take  care  of  most  cases.  In 
those  where  no  previous  supplier  can  be  iden- 
tified or  where  previous  suppliers  cannot 
supply  the  necessary  oil.  the  emergency  fuel 
coordinator  would,  after  carefully  examining 
the  facts,  recommend  to  cooperating  oil  com- 
panies that  they  supply  the  "hardship"  case. 
This  plan  contemplates  that  each  oil  com- 
pany who  had  Indicated  a  wUlingness  to  co- 
operate in  such  a  plan  would  advise  the 
fuel  coordinator  In  each  State  the  amount 
of  fuel  they  were  willing  to  sell  to  non- 
customers  whom  the  coordinator  might  desig- 
nate. A  quite  similar  plan  has  already  been 
placed  in  effect  in  some  of  the  New  England 
States  and  could  be  set  up  very  promptly  In 
all  necessary  areas.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  great  majority  of  oli  companies  and 
wholesale  distributors  will  recogn:z3  the  need 
for  voluntary  action  on  their  part  In  meet- 
ing this  most  pressing  problem  and  that  the 
problem  can  best  be  solved  through  the 
means  suggested  above. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  wishes  to 
repeat  its  findings  and  beliefs  that: 

1.  A  problem  definitely  exists  with  respect 
to  meeting  distillate  fuel -oil  demands  this 
winter  in  the  New  England-Atlantic  seaboard 
area. 

2.  This  problem  can  be  solved  by — 

( a )  Reduction  In  consumer  demand  by  co- 
operation of  consumers  in  conserving  the 
use  of  fuel  oil; 

(b)  By  a  temporary  abnormal  shift  In  re- 
finery yields  to  Increase  distillate  fuel-oil 
production; 

(c)  By  securing  Increased  tanker  trans- 
portation as  soon  as  pKMsible: 

(d)  By  Increased  crude  production  In  the 
oil -producing  States  over  the  next  few 
montlu;  and 

(e)  By  instituting  local  State  emergency 
fuel  organizations  to  Insure,  through  voiun- 

^  tary  action  on  the  part  of  the  various  oil 
companies  and  fuel  distributors,  the  equi- 
table distribution  of  available  supples  and 
the  relief  of  bona  fide  hardship  cases. 

3.  With  respect  to  heavy  residual  fuels  a 
shortage  also  exists  which  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult of  solution  than  the  distillate-fuel 
shortage,  and  while  1»  is  expected  that  some 
of  this  heavy-fuel  shortage  will  be  made  up 
through  increased  tanker  transportation  and 
Increased  refinery  crude  runs.  It  Is  probable 
that  there  will  be  some  shortage  of  this  lat- 
ter product  all  through  the  current  winter. 

If  there  are  any  points  in  connection  with 
the  attached  report  which  you  wish  further 
developed  or  clarified,  the  committee  will 
be  glad  to  do  so  upon  your  request,  otherwise 
It  will  consider  that  It  haa  fulfilled  its  com- 
mission and  is  discharged. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  J.  RaTHBOKB. 

For  the  Committee 
Appointed  by  Senator  Tobej/, 
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C.   W.  TOBCT  TO  STTTOT  THX   TVXL  OU.  STrUA- 

TioN  roa  THi  ctmaxNT  wintcs  in  thk  kiw 

SMOUlMn-ATLANTXC   SZABOASD   AKCAS 

The  Oil  Industry  Committee,  appointed 
by  you  m  letters  sent  to  the  various  mem- 
bers on  December  10,  has  had  a  number  of 
meetings  and  has  secured  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  a  number  of  qualified  persons 
connected  with  the  oil  indxistry  in  various 
phases. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  assignment  of  the 
committee,  it  was  felt  that  the  first  step 
should  be  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  actual 
situation  with  respect  to  supply  and  demand 
of  various  fuel-oil  products  in  the  New  Eng- 
land-Atlantic seaboard  areas.  A  subcom- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  three 
well  qualified  statistical  experts  in  the  oil 
Industry.  The  subcommittee  was  asked  to 
determine  the  following  information: 

Consumption  of  various  fuel-oil  products 
during  the  heating  season  1946-47,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  New  England- 
Atlantic  seaboard  areas. 

Additional  demand  expected  to  accrue 
during  the  current  (1947-48)  heating  sea- 
son because  of  increased  installations  of 
oil  burners  and  other  oil-consuming  de- 
vices, and  also  based  on  the  assumption  that 
this  will  be  a  normsd-temperature  winter 
rather  than  a  warmer-than-normal  one  as 
was  the  case  last  year.  A  recent  survey  by 
the  Oil  Heat  Institute  hat  shown  that  new 
oil-burner  Installations  In  certain  areas  un- 
der study  have  run  as  high  as  30  percent 
above  the  Installations  In  use  last  year. 

The  total  of  these  figures,  with  such  other 
corrections  and  adjustments  as  the  subcom- 
mittee felt  it  was  essential  to  make,  would 
Indicate  the  total  demand  for  fuel-oil  prod- 
ucts which  might  be  expected  dturlng  the 
current  winter. 

In  an  attempt  to  estimate  available  sup- 
ply to  meet  these  Increased  demands  the 
subcommittee  was  tmable  to  present  any 
figures  covering  the  district  I  area  alone 
since  such  regional  supply  figures  are  not 
available.  It  was,  however,  possible  to  re- 
view supply  figures  covering  districts  I,  II, 
and  ni  together,  since  these  three  areas 
have  practically  a  self-contained  supply  pic- 
ture except  for  exports,  which  are  readily 
Identifiable.  In  the  three  districts  over-all 
the  subcommittee  estimated  that  there 
would  be.  through  the  December  1947- 
March  1948  period,  a  shortage  of  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  In  meeting  the  estimated 
/  demand  for  heating  distillates.  For  heavy 
residual  fuel  the  shortage  was  estimated  to 
be  a  little  below  5  percent  for  the  same 
period.  The  estimates  of  supply  were  based 
on  the  current  refining  rates,  current  refin- 
ing yields,  and  presently  available  transpor- 
tation. 

An  over-all  deficit  of  10  percent  In  the 
distillate-fuel  supply  in  districts  I,  n,  and 
in  (Which  districts  cover  the  Midwest, 
Southwest,  Gulf.  Southeastern.  Middle  At- 
lantic, and  New  England  States)  is  a  serious 
one,  but  it  Is  the  committee's  opinion  that 
the  deficit  In  supply  of  distillate  fuel  for 
the  New  England-North  Atlantic  seaboard 
/  States  is  appreciably  greater  than  the  aver- 

age for  the  whole  area  studied  and  that  a 
deficit  figure  of  15  percent  for  the  New  Eng- 
land-North Atlantic  area  distillate -fuel  sup- 
ply Is  a  realistic  one  to  use.  With  respect 
to  residual  fuel,  it  is  felt  that  a  10-percent 
deficit  In  supply  in  this  seaboard  area  over 
this  winter  is  the  minimum  which  should 
be  figured  on  since  the  consumption  of 
this  product  is  predominantly  in  the  sea- 
board area  for  Indiistrial  and  ships'  bunker 
purposes. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  supply -deficit 
figtires  that  a  serious  situation  will  exist 
in    the   New    England-North   Atlantic    sea- 


board areas  this  winter  unless  the  gap  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  is  closed.  This, 
of  course,  is  accomplished  by  reducing  de- 
mand or  Increasing  supply,  or  both. 

1.  Discussing,  first,  reduction  of  demand, 
the  committee  feels  that  It  is  entirely  possible 
for  a  sizable  reduction  In  dlstlllate-fuel  de- 
mand to  be  accomplished  by  the  application 
of  simple  oil  conservation  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  public.    The  effect  of  these  con- 
siuner   conservation   measures   are   immedi- 
ately felt  and  are  completely  independent 
of  all  other  factors.     The  crucial  perioa  in 
home   consumption   of  distillate   fuels   will 
fall   between   the   date   of   this  report   and 
February   1.     During  this  period   the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  all  consumers   of 
heating-oil  distillates  be  urged  to  effect  a 
reduction  of  15  percent  In  their  heating  oil 
requirements.    It  is  felt  that  this  saving  in 
oil  can  be  readily  achieved  and  will  not  im- 
pose   any    unreasonable    hardship    on    con- 
sumers.   During  the  latter  part  of  the  heat- 
ing season  it  Is  believed  that  the  effect  of 
increased  transportation  and  other  correc- 
ti-'p  factors  will  pernUt  a  less  drastic  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer.    It  is  estimated 
that  an  average  reduction  of  5°  In  thermostat 
settings  will  effect  the  desired  15-percent  re- 
duction  in   heating-distillate   consumption, 
and  assuming  an  average  house  temperature 
of  73°.  the  temperature   need   only   be  re- 
duced to  68°.  which  is  considered  to  be  a 
healthful,  and  satisfactory  temperature  for 
living  quarters. 

In  order  to  secure  consumer  cooperation  in 
saving  fuel  oil,  widespread  publicity  must  be 
given  to  the  need  for  conservation  and  the 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  secured.    Numerous 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  presently  under 
way;  the  most  comprehensive  probably  being 
that  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute.  The  committee  believes, 
however,  that  this  program  should  be  aug- 
mented  to   the   fullest   extent   possible    by 
individual  oil  companies,  and.  most  particu- 
larly, by  the  effo-ts  of  individual  distributors 
of  fuel -oil  products  in  local  areas,  since  it 
Is  felt  that  the  efforts  of  local  distributors 
wotild  be  much  more  convincing  to  the  con- 
sumer than  programs  of  more  general  and 
widespread  application.    There  are  numerous 
ways  in  which  consumer  cooperation  can  be 
solicited.     The  Issuance  of  paid  newspaper 
advertisements  by  the  various  oil  companies 
and    appropriate    publicity    by    the    various 
local  governmental  authorities  in  the  short- 
age areas  will  be  helpful.    Each  fuel-oil  dis- 
tributor should  contact  directly  its  fuel -oil 
customers  through   the  medium  of  letters, 
tank  wagon  drivers'  contacts,  district  sales- 
men contacts,  appropriate  stickers  or  notices 
on  invoices  and  bills,  radio  broadcasting,  and 
any  other  available  means  outlining  the  fuel 
situation  and  soliciting  the  customers'  help  in 
conserving    fuel.     Distribution    of    booklets 
specifically  outlining  ways  for  customers  to 
save  fuel  oil  should  be  a  part  of  this  program. 
In  addition,  all  oil  companies  and  fuel-oil 
distributors  should  solicit  the  aid  of  their 
employees  in  a  word-of-mouth  campaign  for 
oil  conservation. 

2.  Wide  publicity  should  be  given  to  the 
necessity .  for  discontinuing  the  sale  of  oil 
burners  in  converting  heating  plants  from 
coal  or  other  alternate  fuels  during  this  pe- 
riod ol  short  oil  supply.  Conversion  of  other 
coal -consuming  equipment,  such  as  locomo- 
tives, utilities,  boiler  plants,  space  heaters, 
etc.,  to  oil  should  also  be  delayed  during  this 
temporary  period  of  short  oil  supply,  since  it 
Is  obvious  that  when  the  over-all  supply  of 
oil  Is  short  during  this  coming  winter  the 
placing  of  additional  demands  against  the 
Industry  by  additional  conversions  to  oil 
from  alternate  fuels  cannot  fall  to  aggravate 
an  already  unsatisfactory  sltUi-tlon.  In  addi- 
tion, restraint  should  ;je  exercised  in  selling 
new  oil-consuming  devices  which  do  not  in- 
volve conversion  from  alternate  fuels  to  oil. 
The  conunlttee  recognizes  that  new  homes 


represent  an  additional  demand  for  tvM 
against  all  the  fuel-sUpplylng  Industries,  and 
that  all  will  undoubtedly  have  to  bear  a 
portion  of  this  additional  requirement;  but 
it  also  appears  obvious  that  efforts  should 
not  be  made  to  add  more  than  a  minimum 
fair  share  of  this  additional  new  fuel  require- 
ment to  the  oil  Industry's  picture  during  the 
present  winter. 

S.  All  oU  companies  and  distributors  of 
fuel  oil  should  urge  customers  who  have  al- 
ternate or  stand-by  coal-burning  equipment 
to  use  the  same  and  minimize  or  eliminate 
their  use  of  fuel  oil  during  this  winter. 

4.  The    mUltary    and    other    Government 
agencies  should  be  requested  to  reduce  their 
fuel-oil    requirements    during    the    next    8 
months  to  the  minimum  levels  necessary  to 
maintain  operations  and  to  attain  such  de- 
sired stock  levels  as  they  may  be  aiming  at 
later  on  in  the  year.    Notification  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  whatever  they  can  do  along 
this  line  should  be  given  to  contract  sup- 
pliers of  the  Government  so  that  they  will 
know  how  much  stock  they  formerly  had 
allocated  to  Government  agencies,  would  be 
available  for  civilian  consumption.    In  addi- 
tion, the  Government  should  release  irom 
present  stocks,  wherever  possible,  any  excess 
quantities  of  oil  they  may  have  over  current 
needs. 

6.  The  Department  of  Commerce  should  be 
requested  through  its  exercise  of  export  con- 
trols to  make  sure  that  no  stock  build-ups* 
are  made  in  foreign  countries  during  the 
coming  winter  and  that  only  minimum  ex- 
port requirements  are  met  during  this  period. 
It  is  recognized  that  some  exports  of  oil 
products  are  essential  to  maintain  the  econ- 
omies of  certain  foreign  nations,  but  these 
shoiild  be  at  mlnlmtim  essential  levels  during 
the  present  period  of  shortage  in  this 
country. 

With  respect  to  Increased  product  supply, 
the  committee  feels  that  the  following  fac- 
tors present  ways  of  increasing  supply: 

1.  All  tankers  presently  inactive  should  be 
gotten   into  service  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Information  available  to  the  committee  In- 
dicates   that    there    are    presently    96    T-S 
tankers  and  37  converted  Liberty  ships  owned 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  not  In  active 
<q>eration.    Of  these  96  T-2'8,  80  are  presently 
undergoing  repairs — 28  under  supervision  of 
the  Navy  and  24  under  supervision  of  the 
Maritime  Commission.    Of  the  group  of  36 
being  repaired  under  supervision  of  the  Navy, 
2   have   recently   entered   service   and   it   is 
understood  repairs  have  been  completed  on 
4  others,  which  should  enter  active  service 
promptly.    On  the  remaining  44,  presently 
estimated  completion  dates  range  from  De- 
cember 15  to  January  24,  with  anticipation 
that    15   will   be   placed    in   service   during 
the  remaining  part  of  this  month  and  the 
other  29  being  scheduled  to  come  Into  serv- 
ice between  January  1  and  24.    All  50  of  these 
ships  as  they  come  Into  service  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  United  Stater  Navy  and  it  is 
understood   that   the   Navy   will    release.   In 
turn,  for  civilian  use  an  equivalent  amount 
of  tanker  tonnage.    In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, the  transfer  of  these  tankers  should  be 
carefully  laid  out.  so  that  there  will  be  no 
lost  time  due  to  cross-ballast  voyages,  pos- 
sibly losing  considerable  valuable  pay-load 
time.     If    necessary,    the    50    reconditioned 
tankers  should   be   kept   in   Gulf   coast-At- 
lantic service  by  the  Navy  until  the  present 
emergency  is  over.    Therefore,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  world-wide  tanker  transportation 
picture   should  be  improved   to  the   extent 
of  44  ships  between  now  and  the  24th  of 
January.     This  number  of  additional  ships 
In  operation  will  more  than  take  care  of  the 
present  backed-up  stocks  and  current  sup- 
plies   of   crude    and   products    available    for 
movement  to  the  New  England -Atlantic  sea- 
board area.    On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mittee has  just  received  reports  that  It  has 
been  decided  by  the  Navy  and  the  Maritim* 
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Coou&laalon   tbat  tt   Is  cncottal 
Bf  m  «tnpptn«s  on  tb«  thtps  undtfr 
bifort  xhej  ar*  wle— d  for  sarviat 
to  strengthen  tlM  bulls.    This 
evsr.  sbould  not  delay  uteb  ship  oy 
St  tiM  mszlmum.  sod  in  those 
the  ordinary  repairs  sre  not  tt 
there  should  be  no  delsy. 

The  committee  urges  that  the 
the  Maritime  Commlaslan  be  urged 
ditc  completion  of  repairs  on  th«>se 
vtth  the  utmost  dispatch.     The 
4fl  ships  in  the  tled-up  fleet  have 
uipd  for  ssle  to  noncltlaen 
there  has  been  considerable  delay 
spect  to  effectuating  these  sales  due 
tlons  retarding  the  legality  of  such 
nondUaens.    The  offtoe  at  the 
eral  has.  within  the  last  few  da]rs 
the  Maritime  Commission  thst  the 
sales  have  met  the  legal  requiremenlts 
Merchant  Ship  SideB  Act  of  1M6  and 
CoauBisslon  has  legal  power  to 
the  sales.    Now  tbat  the  Marltlm'* 
sKm  has  announced  the  completl(|n 
sales  program,  tt  Is  felt  that 
ships  sre   sold  to  noncltiscn  or 
duaan  buyers,  the  reeult  will  be  an 
in  available  tanker  tonnage  in  the 
tanker  fleet,  and  that  this.  In  turn, 
ately  will  hsve  the  direct  effect  of 
dlUonai    tanker    tonnage    availabU 
United    States    for    coastwise    an£ 
service. 

The  committee  recommends  thst 
ate  steps  be  taken  so  that  the  time 
at   present   to   process   tankers   foi 
private    purchasers    be    shortened 
ellminstlon  or  modification  of 
cedurcs    now    Inherent    in    such 
tlons.     Under  the  Merchant  Ship 
of  1046.  the  Maritime  Commission 
upon  to  deliver  the  vessel  to  the  ] 
in  class  (American  Bursa j  of 
Coast  Gusrd)    with  armament 
the  vessel  ts  ready  for  ccmmercial 
AU  expenses  to  sccomplish  this  ar 
by    the    Commission.      The 
process  calls  for  competitive  bids  foi 
pairs,  and  while  this  was  aM>ropna^ 
beginning,  sufficient  dsta  oas  been 
lated  by   the  Commission  and 
coats  necessary  to  do  the  Commlssio  i 
so  that  a  quick  agreement  should  ht 
bctweeii  the  parties.    Under  this 
an  allowance  made  by  the  CommlaBi{)n 
buyer  will  permit  the  repairs  for 
to  be  rushed  through  under  ordin^ 
msrctsl  pracUce.  with  a  saving  that 
estimated  at  from  16  to  80  days  per 

Tbe  committee  recommends  that 
as  certain  tankers  now  spproved  f o  - 
named  for  sale  in  the  future,  may 
the   status   of   processing    by 
1M8.  which  is  the  present  legal  dat  t 
diaoootlnuanoe  of  Maritime 
eration  of  tankers,  that  the  authorl 
Maritime  Commission  be  extended 
tham  to  operate  such  tankers  unti 
changed. 

Further  tn  oonneetlon  with  the 
uation.  the  committee  stiggests  thsi 
proprlate  Oovernment  agency 
onoe  negotiations  with  other  foretgi 
menu  who  are  parties  to  the 
load-line  sgreement.  aimed  st  Inc 
load  limit  on  tankers  for  a  llmitei  I 
This  step   has   already   been   takex 
UnltMl  States  Government  with 
AoMrtcan-flag  ships,  and  It  would 
to  have  similar  action  taken  with 
foreign -flsg  ships.     Through  this 
automatic  increase  In  tanker 
approximately  8  percent  would  be 
'  once. 

The  committee  fxirther 
Immediate  steps  be  taken  by  si  I 
stars  to  increase  rates  of  loading 
charging  by  dose  check  with  shor^ 
throughout  both  operations 
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the  American-flag  tanker  owners  have  not 
purchased  suflldent  tankers  to  take  care  of 
the  Amerlean  economy. 

In  this  eonneetlon,  we  would  point  out 
that  the  maximum  needs  for  the  next  4 
months  for  cnide  and  products  from  the 
Gulf  coast  to  the  Atlantic  coast  ports  would 
reqtiire  213  T-Q-type  tankers.  An  additional 
48  tankers  would  be  required  for  the  move- 
ment of  imports  from  Caribbean  ports.  This 
is  a  total  of  260  tankers.  With  spproxlmately 
12  tankers  needed  for  west  coast  service,  this 
would  require  a  total  of  272  tankers.  As  of 
the  last  report,  the  Amertcan-flsg  tsnker  fleet 
ccxislsts  of  273  equivalent  T-2  tankers,  with 
a  large  ntmiber  of  applications  before  the 
Commission  to  be  processed.  Some  of  these 
sppllcstlons  have  already  been  spproved.  but 
ships  have  not  passed  title. 

As  of  Wednesday.  December  17,  1947.  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  has  an- 
nounced that  they  have  sold  every  tanker, 
sslde  from  the  T-l's.  that  Is  under  the  United 
States  Government  ownership.  This,  of 
course,  means  thst  they  hsve  merely  ap- 
proved applications  to  the  extent  that  ships 
are  svallable.  However,  in  this  connection, 
as  of  Wednesday.  E>ecember  17.  1947.  there 
sre  still  47  T-2  tankers  In  tie-up  and  37  Lib- 
erty-type tankers  tn  tie-up.  Reducing  these 
to  a  T-2  equivalent,  this  means  that  there 
are  84  tankers  in  tie-up.  which  should  be  im- 
mediately withdrawn  and  placed  under  in- 
spection siu^ey  for  sale  to  the  approved 
owners. 

2.  Another  important  factor  with  respect 
to  increasing  supplies  of  fuel  oils  during  the 
present  winter  is  in  connection  with  the  ab- 
normal adjustment  of  refinery  yields  to  maxi- 
mise production  of  the  various  fuel  products 
at  the  expense  of  gasoline.  It  is  Impossible, 
due  to  the  variety  of  reflnlng  equipment  and 
different  crude  run,  to  estimate  just  how  far 
each  refiner  can  go  in  this  direction,  but  it 
is  definitely  a  fact  that  an  appreciable  con- 
tribution to  the  fuel -oil-supply  shortage  can 
be  made  through  this  means.  The  commit- 
tee urges  that  each  refiner  give  immediate 
study  to  this  matter  and  immediately  adjust 
his  yields  to  increase  the  production  of  the 
variotis  fuel  oils  as  far  as  possible  and  prac- 
ticable. Figures  available  from  certain  re- 
finers indicate  that  it  ts  readily  possible  to 
increase  the  yield  of  distillate  fuels  from 
criide-oil  run.  Depending  on  how  far  cer- 
tain refiners  can  go  in  this  direction,  the  in- 
creased over-all  production  of  distillate  fuels 
might  be  Increased  by  5  to  7  percent.  Tbe 
means  by  which  this  shift  in  yields  can  be 
accomplished  are  well  known  to  all  refiners 
and  tt  Is  felt  that  when  the  refiners  who  sup- 
ply products  to  this  area  have  clearly  before 
them  the  necessity  for  abnormally  increadag 
yields  of  distillate  fuels  this  winter,  impor- 
tant results  may  be  expected  along  this  line. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  recent  figures 
indicate  that  a  definite  shift  in  this  direc- 
tion is  already  taking  place  in  refinery  yields, 
but  the  committee  believes  that  this  trend 
should  be  accelerated.  It  is  appreciated  that 
thu  abnormal  adjustment  of  refinery  yields 
Increases  distillate  fuel  productioD  at  the  ex- 
pense of  gasoline  and  may  cause  spot  short- 
ages of  gasoline  this  winter,  but  this  Is  not 
felt  to  be  a  serious  problem  and  the  meeting 
of  beating-oil  requirements  this  winter  is 
considered  to  be  the  moet  Immediate  and 
pressing  problem.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  motoring  public  be  urged  to 
economize  In  every  reasonable  way  in  the 
consumption  of  motor  gssollne  during  these 
months  to  sfsalst  in  meeting  the  critical  heat- 
ing-oil problem,  without  developing  any  gas- 
oline suppl)  problem.  This  abnormal  ad- 
justment in  refinery  yields  probably  needs 
only  continue  for  the  next  2  or  3  months. 

3.  IncreauKl  availability  of  tank  cars 
shotild  assist  in  making  additional  supplies 
available  to  the  shortage  areas  during  the 
next  few  months.  There  are  presently  stocks 
of  crude  and  products,  prindpally  crude  oil, 
backed  up  in  the  United  States  Gulf  due  to 


the  current  shortage  of  tankers  and  while  It 
has  been  anticipated  that  moat  of  these 
stocks  would  be  moved  by  tankers,  as  soon  aa 
the  additional  ships  previously  referred  to  in 
this  report  became  available,  the  possible 
delay  In  commissioning  Idle  ships  causes  the 
committee  to  feel  that  additional  tank-car 
movements  of  products  from  the  Gulf  coast 
to  the  east  coast  area  shotild  be  contemplated 
as  a  safety  factor.  Also,  there  are  appreci- 
able stocks  of  crude  oil  backed  up  in  eome 
of  the  Inland  areas  in  the  oll-prcducing  re- 
gions which  cannot  be  handled  to  deep-water 
loading  ports  In  the  Gulf  by  pipe  lines.  Ad- 
ditional tank  cars  would  be  helpful  in  mov- 
ing these  stocks  to  deep-water  potts  for 
tanker  loading,  when  tankers  are  avaUable. 
It  Is  felt  that  additional  tank  cars  can 
be  made  available  through  improved  loading 
and  unloading  operations  of  present  users. 
Including  6-  or  7-day  loading  and  unload- 
ing schedules,  and  also  by  adopting  the  war- 
time practice  of  loading  additional  oil  into 
the  domes  of  tank  cars.  Additional  truck- 
ing movements  in  lieu  of  tank-car  move- 
ments, particularly  for  the  shorter  hauls, 
can  be  resorted  to  in  many  areas.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  railroads  Is  essential  in 
order  to  capitalize  on  additional  availabil- 
ity of  tank  cars;  this  being  particularly  tiue 
in  connection  with  crude-oU  movements 
from  the  interior  oil  fields  to  the  tanker- 
loading  ports  and  in  connection  with  the 
movement  of  trainload  lots  of  products  from 
the  Gulf  coast  area  into  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board area. 

4.  It  has  been  general  practice  in  the  In- 
dtistry  to  accumulate  gasoline  stocks  during 
the  winter  against  increased  demand  for 
gasoline  in  the  spring  and  the  summer  and 
the  committee  believes  that  gasoline-stock 
acciunulations  In  the  New  England-North 
Atlantic  seaboard  area  should  be  minimized 
as  far  as  practicable  during  the  next  few 
months  and  tanker  transportation  so  saved 
utilized  for  the  movement  of  fuel  products 
from  the  Gulf  coast. 

5.  The  committee  feels  It  should  point 
out  the  likelihood  that  as  additional  Uans- 
portatlon,  both  tanker  and  tank  car,  becomes 
available  a  limitation  on  supplies  of  crude 
oil  and  products  in  the  Gulf  coast  available 
for  movement  to  the  east  coast  may  iKCcme 
apparent.  In  this  connection  the  commit- 
tee suggests  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  various  State  conunisslcns  in  the  oil- 
producing  States  give  consideration  to  per- 
mitting Increased  production  of  crude  oil 
for  the  next  few  months  up  to  the  extent 
that  transportation  and  refining  capacity 
are  available  for  Its  utilization.  As  the  sit- 
uation stands,  it  appears  that  the  Immediate 
limitation  on  supplies  for  the  east-coast 
area  is  the  shortage  of  transportation.  IX 
this  should  cease  to  be  a  limitation,  it  is 
anticipated  that  a  temporary  shortage  of 
crude  and  products  In  the  Gulf  coast  area 
would  rather  promptly  then  become  a  lim- 
itation. Reflnlng  capacity  is  not  antid- 
pated  to  be  a  limitation  within  the  next  sev- 
eral months,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  re- 
fining capacity  in  the  east  coast  and  Gulf 
coast  areas  is  adequate  to  process  all  of 
the  crude  which  can  be  produced  and  trans- 
ported through  the  present  winter.  The 
east-ccast  refineries  have  run  about  100,- 
000  B^  D  more  crude  earlier  this  year,  be- 
fore tankers  became  a  limitation,  than  the 
present  operating  level. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  sum  total 
effect  of  the  above-outlined  methods  of  re- 
ducing demand  and  Increasing  supply,  if 
fully  carried  out,  will  be  adequate  to  effect 
an  over-all  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand for  distillate  fuels  during  the  present 
winter.  However,  it  Is  likely  that  even  under 
the  best  conditions  it  will  be  a  very  cl  se 
balance  and  this  will  be  particularly  true 
If  the  present  winter  should  prove  to  be  ab- 
normally cold.    In  a  situation  where  there 
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Is  a  close  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand, distribution  becomes  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  to  avoid  temporary  shortages 
In  various  areas.  The  solution  of  this  dis- 
tribution problem  presents  the  most  diffi- 
cult aspects  of  the  whole  question  suad  com- 
manded the  major  part  of  the  committee's 
deliberations.  After  considering  all  aspects 
of  the  matter,  the  conunlttee  feels  that  the 
following  recommendations  are  the  most 
practicable  and  believes  that  the  situation 
can  best  be  met  through  the  following  vol- 
untary actions  on  the  part  of  the  industry 
in  cooperation  with  the  local  State  govern- 
ments: 

1.  Every  supplsrlng  oil  company  should 
adopt  the  policy  of  distributing  equitably 
to  all  its  customers  of  record  in  the  194^ 
47  heating  oil  season,  its  available  fuel  oU 
supplies.  If  this  procedure  is  followed,  every 
fuel  oil  distributor  who  was  a  customer  of 
a  supplying  oil  company  in  the  previous 
heating  season  wUl  receive  an  equitable  por- 
tion of  the  available  supplies  and  the  only 
distributors  who  will  be  entirely  without 
Buoplies  under  this  arrangement,  would  be 
those  who  had  Ixjught  from  broker^  or  a 
supplying  company  who  had  since  gone  out 
of  business. 

2.  To  take  care  of  distributors  where  no 
Tegular  supplier  can  be  established,  the  gov- 
ernor of  each  State  where  shortages  develop 
should  appoint  an  emergency  fuel  coordina- 
tor. This  fuel  coordinator  would  receive  re- 
quests for  aid  from  distributors  who  are  in- 
sufficiently supplied.  The  fuel  coordinator 
would  first  contact  the  distilbutor's  previous 
supplier  or  suppliers  who  were  not  giving 
him  an  equitable  share  of  their  available 
supplies  and  endeavor  to  persuade  the  sup- 
plier to  make  an  equitable  allocation  to  the 
distribvitor.  In  the  event  that  no  previous 
supplier  of  a  distributor  could  be  identified, 
or  failing  to  secure  an  equitable  distribution 
of  supplies,  the  fuel  coordinator  would  re- 
quest one  of  such  oil  companies  as  had  In- 
dicated willingness  to  cooperate  on  this  plan 
to  make  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel  oil  avaU- 
Bble  to  the  "have  not"  distributor.  The  fuel 
coordinator  should  assure  himself  that  such 
distributor,  thould  he  receive  these  emer- 
gency supplies,  was  cooperating  fully  In  at- 
tempting to  limit  his  customers'  demands 
and  was  in  turn  distributing  his  supplies 
equitably  and  to  the  best  advantage. 

Cases  of  entirely  new  demand,  such  as 
veterans  housing  projects,  new  homes,  and 
present  consumers  where  no  previous  sup- 
plier can  t>e  identified  would  be  handled  by 
the  emergency  fuel  coordinator  in  the  same 

way. 

An  essential  part  of  this  plan  is,  of  course, 
for  as  manv  oil  companies  as  possible  to  al- 
locate to  the  fuel  coordinator  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  fuel  oil  in  each  area  for  allocation  by 
the  coordinator  against  hardship  cases. 
Sales  would  be  made  direct  by  the  supplying 
company  to  the  distributor  certified  by  the 
coordinator  as  a  hardship  case,  and  the  co- 
ordinator woiUd  be  notified  of  the  delivery. 
The  receiving  distributor  wovUd  not  be  con- 
sidered a  customer  of  the  supplying  com- 
pany m  the  future  and  separate  transac- 
tions would  be  made  direct  between  the  sup- 
plj-lng  company  and  the  "have  not"  dis- 
tributor at  the  stiggestion  of  the  fuel  co- 
ordinator, with  no  collective  action  between 
any  of  the  supplying  companies. 

It  is  understood  that  such  a  program 
would  necessitate  the  various  oil  companies 
In  the  area  withdrawing  from  their  own 
supply  picture  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel  oil 
to  take  care  of  these  hardship  cases.  It  Is 
believed  that  sufficient  cooperation  on  such 
a  plan  can  be  secured  from  the  Industry  to 
take  adequate  care  of  these  hardship  cases. 
It  is  recognized  that  each  company  would 
penalize  Itself  in  connection  v^ith  its  efforts 
to  take  care  of  its  own  ciistomers  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  oil  made  available  for  these  non- 
customer  hardship  cases,  but  no  other  prac- 
ticable solution  seems  possible  to  the  com- 


mittee, which  again  wishes  to  reiterate  Ita 
belief  that  the  matter  can  best  be  solved  on 
a  voltmtary  local  basis  and  that  any  attempt 
to  work  out  a  broad  Government  allocation 
or  rationing  system  would  do  more  harm 
than  good  in  solving  the  supply  problem 
this  winter. 

The  situation  vrtth  respect  to  residual 
heavy  fuel  is  more  difficult  to  solve  since 
relatively  little  effect  on  demand  can  be  ex- 
pected through  consumer  conservation.  By 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  heavy  residual 
fuel  Is  consumed  in  Industrial  and  utility 
plants  and  as  ships'  bunkers.  In  these  uses 
full  economy  of  utilization  Is  usually  prac- 
ticed. Saving  can  be  made  by  hotels,  apart- 
ment houses.  Government  buildings,  and 
BO  forth,  where  heavy  fuel  is  used  solely  for 
heating  purposes  and  this  should,  of  course, 
be  strongly  urged.  The  committee  again 
eraphas'zes  the  need  for  Industries  and 
utilities  who  liave  coal-btirnlng  installations 
In  addition  to  oil  facilities  utilizing  the  coal 
faclliitles  to  the  maximum. 

It  is  also  true  that  increased  refinery  yields 
of  heavy  fuel  can  only  be  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  distillate  fuels  which  themselves 
are  in  short  supply,  so  little  or  no  relief  can 
be  expected  from  adjustment  of  refinery 
yields  in  connection  with  meeting  the  heavy 
fuel  oil  shortage.  The  principal  way  In 
which  the  heavy  fuel  oil  deficit  can  be  made 
up  Is  by  Increased  crude  oil  runs  at  refineries, 
and  these  increased  crude  runs  are  dependent 
on  several  uncertain  factors  previously 
discussed. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  like 
to  reiterate  Its  belief  that  the  distillate  fuel 
oil  situation  in  the  Npw  England  and  Atlantic 
seaboard  areas  can  be  met: 

1.  If  a  widespread  and  aggressive  publicity 
campaign  is  inaugurated  immediately  and 
consumers  respond  to  this  campaign  by  con- 
serving the  use  of  fuel  oUs.  It  is  believed 
that  it  is  quite  possible  through  consumer 
cooperation  to  reduce  the  demand  for  distil- 
late fuels  by  as  much  as  15  percent. 

2.  If  refinery  yields  of  distillate  fuels  are 
Immediately  maximized  and  continued  on 
that  laasis  for  the  next  2  or  3  monttia.  It  is 
believed  that  it  Is  possible  to  increase  distil- 
late fuel  oil  supply  through  the  temporary 
adjustment  of  refinery  yields  by  as  much  as 
5  to  7  percent  over-all  for  the  Industry. 

3.  If  every  effort  Is  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  place  in  active  service  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  tankers  now  in  tie-up  or 
uxxdergolng  repair. 

4.  If  Increased  production  of  crude  oil  to 
the  extent  that  transportation  is  available 
can  be  secured  over  the  next  2  months  to 
fill  up  idle  refinery  capacity. 

5.  If  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Industry  to  achieve  the  most  equitable  pos- 
sible distribution  of  all  available  supplies  in 
the  shortage  areas  can  be  secured.  In  coopera- 
tion with  local  State  emergency  organizations. 

With  respect  to  heavy  residual  fuel,  the 
committee  expects  a  defidt  in  supply  over 
the  current  winter  of  approximately  10  per- 
cent and  while  it  is  probable  some  of  this 
deficit  will  be  made  up  through  increased 
crude  runs  the  outlook  for  eliminating  this 
deficit  is  less  favorable  than  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  distillate  fuels. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  txncertain- 
tles  with  respect  to  realizing  fully  the  benefit 
of  all  the  corrective  measures  outlined  are 
such  that  all  corrective  measures  bearing  on 
reducing  demand  and  Increasing  supply  and 
equalizing  distribution  should  be  taken  as 
insurance  against  the  failure  of  certain  fac- 
tors to  materialize  as  planned  and  against 
the  possibility  of  an  abnormally  cold  winter 
occurring  this  year. 

Dbckmbes  17,1947. 

REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGE  RATES  ON  CER- 
TAIN PARCELS— REPORT  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  CIVIL  8EBVICB      - 

Mr,   LANGER.    Mr.  President,   from 
the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  report  favorably 
with  amendments  the  bUl  (S.  1813)  to 
reduce  postage  rates  on  parcels  contain- 
ing food,  clothing,  or  medicines  mailed 
to  certain  foreign  countries,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  (No.  807)  thereon. 

It  is  a  unanimous  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  desire  to  make  a  general 
statement  in  connection  with  the  bill  I 
have  just  reported. 

Senate  bill  1813  was  considered  by  the 
full  committee  as  a  result  of  a  series  of 
hearings   which  were  attended   by   rci- 
sponsible  representatives  of  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  concerned  with 
administering  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  (S.  1813)  is  a  composite  meas- 
ure including  features  proposed  in  S.  1760 
by  the  Senator   from  Minnesota    IMr. 
Thye],   S.    1761   by   the   Senator   from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Green  1 .  S.  1772  by  the 
Senator    from    Connecticut    [Mr.    Mc- 
Mahon],  and  S.  1776,  by  myself,  all  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  transmittal  of 
parcels     containing     foods,     medicines, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities  abroad. 
The  Post  CfBce  Department  being  the 
pivotal  branch  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram   described    in   some    detail   what 
would  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
ministration of  S.  1813.    It  was  noted 
that  in  some  instances  additional  per- 
sonnel would  be  required,  though  such 
increases  would  not  include  employment 
in   the    railway   mail   service.    Officials 
of  this  service  were  of  the  belief  they 
could  carry  the  additional  load  at  tbe 
present  personnel  level. 

I  may  say  that  the  bill  provides  for 
reducing  the  postage  rates  to  25  percent 
of  the  present  rate  for  maihng  clothing, 
food,  or  medicines  as  gifts  for  relief  pur- 
poses to  Belgium,  Denmark,  Korea, 
Prance,  Greece,  Iceland.  Eire.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  northern  Ireland.  Italy,  Luxem- 
burg. Netherlands,  Norway,  Free  Terri- 
tory of  Trieste.  Portugal,  Sweden.  Swit- 
zerland, Turkey,  China,  Japan,  and  the 
American,  French,  and  British  occupied 
zones  of  Germany  and  Austria,  for  a 
period  of  18  months  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  act.  I  mention  that  so  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  be  familiar 
with  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

It  was  conceded  that  more  carriers, 
post  office  clerks,  and  mail  handlers  in 
general  would  be  required,  and  that  these 
would  be  employed  on  a  temporary  basis 
the  same  as  persons  who  are  hired  for 
Christmas  rush  seasons  or  at  other  times. 
Senate  bill  1813  originally  contained  a 
stipulation  that  the  program  would  con- 
tinue for  2  years  after  enactment  of  the 
bill,  but  this  time  feature  was  reduced 
to  18  months  on  tbe  grounds  that  tbe 
Congress  would  be  in  session  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  att  and  utjuld  be  in  posi- 
tion to  determine  tbe  advisability  and 
feasibility  of  its  continuance. 

The  Department  of  State  preyiousiy 
had  expressed  some  hesitancy  in  end(n*s- 
ing  the  general  program  in  its  original 
form,  but  added  its  support  on  the  final 
hearing  day.  though  its  representative 
did  point  out  what  he  felt  would  be  the 
need  tar  itemizing  what  were  necessi- 
ties— foods,  medicines,  clothing,  and  so 
forth — and  what  actually  were  in  the 
luxury  class — cosmetics,  and  so  forth. 
All  witnesses  from  whatever  department 
refrained  from  suggesting  what  recipient 


iruuuc  |ir«M  uuii,       oacKca  up  m  wxe  uoiiea  owixes  uuu  aue  to       normally  cold.    In  a  BltuaUon  where  there 
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countries  should  be  Included  ui  der  the 
program.  Because  of  this  fact,  t  le  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Service  voted  to  ;  anction 
8. 1813  with  the  limitation  that  11  e  actual 
scope  of  the  plan  be  geared  to  tl  le  over- 
all opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  whereupon  a  letter  i  as  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  that  commii  tee,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  VAsnoi- 
BSRcl.  which  reads  as  follows: 

Th*  Commute*  <»i  Civil  Sertlce 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit 
Untted  States  Senate.  Scnau  bUl 
a  request  lor  adrlce. 

This  bUl  proposes  to  grant  a  speda  i 
rat*  lor  a  period  of  18  months  for 
of  packages  bearing  food 
in  Europe.     Section  1  of  th< 
forth  by  name  the  countries  to 
■paetal  postage  rate  wUl  apply.     It 
laetudc  Tuga*l>Tl*.  Bulgaria.  ~ 
Ptaland.  Poland.  Lithuania.  L«tTta 
or  Spain.     The  Committee  on  Civ  1 
dm^nm  U>  ba  advtoed  as  to  wbethi  r 
any  or  all  of  these  muntrlea  sbou 
citidcd.  and  whether  or  not  In  th< 
or  tbc  caannltte«  any  other  country 
In  speelflraUy  nanted  should  be 

This  bUl  U  eassntlany  a  relief 
our  pcoMcm  la  not  involved  with 
but  rathar  with  faeUiues  and  the 
blUty  of  getting  r«lief   packages 
postage  rates   Into  countries  that 
within  the  Russian  sphere. 

Pollowlnf  is  the  text  of  the  letter  dated 
December  U  from  the  Senatnr  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  VaNDKmuol.  ciairman 
of  the  Senate  Poreign  Relatioiis  Com- 
mittee, in  response  to  the  abofre  com- 
munication : 
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This  wUI  acknowtadie  your 
caan^sT  S  raqosatlng  the  advio*  of 
Ooaamtttaa  oa  Itartlgn  Balattnna 
B.  Igl3. 

Tou  ralae  an  important  point  In 
neettoo  which  reaUy  tnvolves  the 
pfattaaophy  of  the  proposed 
rninkly  doubt  whether  the 
FBtelgTi  IMatlons  wouM  be  wUiim  : 
partial  jurtadietlon  of  the  Ull  by 
a  formal   decision  In  response  to 
qulry.     Perhaps  It   would   be 
transfer  the  bill  completely  to  th* 
tloD   of   the   Foreign   Relations 
On  the  other  hand.  I  want  always 
erate  with  you  in  any  way  I  can: 
prefer  to  keep  this  Jtirtodlrtlon  la 
Committee  on  ClvU  Service.  I  will 
main  ua  inqtttry  mto  tlie 
covered  by  your  letter  of 
Mlvlae  you  later  aa  soon  a«  I 
information. 
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The  essentials  of  the  progrsfa 
&  ltl3  Ischide  a  considerable 
in  the  postage  rates  for 
roaximum  of  one- fourth  of  the 
nent  rates  preyailing  for 
matter:    contiaoed    and    comp 
servance  of  custcmis  laws  by 
laratiui  of  contents  and  by 
such  contents  with  a  label  or 
atslentent  on  the  oatiide  of 
clarlng  they  are  gift  parcels 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Civil  Service  that  regardless  of 
other  countries  are  included 
program,  that  none  behind  the 
iron  curtain  shall  benefit  in  an: 

The     committee     gave 
thought  to  the  fact  that  the 
Department  recommended  that 
elapse  before  the  effective  dat> 
act.     It  was  the  consensus, 
the  Department  will  be  on 
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notice  of  the  oncoming  program  and 
that  the  same  type  of  augmented  opera- 
tion as  is  used  for  holiday  rush  periods 
can  be  devised  in  a  shorter  time  In  view 
of  the  emergency  character  of  the 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Tracy  of  the  Budget 
Offlce.  Department  of  the  Army,  de- 
scribed th»;  method  by  which  the  Pest 
OfBce  Depjirtment  would  be  reimbursed 
for  additional  expenses  incurred  under 
the  program.  He  explained  that  neces- 
sary funds  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  which  there- 
upon would  disburse  amounts  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  rather  than  the  ap- 
propriations be  made  directly  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  sums  not  deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  the  appropriation. 

Several  of  the  original  bills  previously 
mentioned  included  provision  for  IttO 
percent  rMlucUon  in  parcel  post  rates 
under  the  program.  On  the  advice  of 
witnesses  representing  interested  organ- 
isations and  persons,  it  was  deemed 
proi>er  to  reduce  the  postage  fees  drasti- 
cally, though  not  entirely.  This  is  on 
the  grounds  that  some  declaration  of 
value  needs  to  be  placed  upon  the  con- 
tents of  such  parcels  both  by  the  %nder 
and  by  the  beneficiary,  otherwise  there 
could  be  a  general  emptying  of  attics  and 
far  recesses  of  great  quantities  of  no 
longer  wanted  raiment  and  other  cast- 
offs  which  would  be  dumped  into  the 
mail  channels,  though  practically  useless 
to  the  recipients. 

The  volume  of  international  parcel 
post  has  increased  tremendously  wittiin 
a  few  years.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1939.  according  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
Post  OOee  Department,  such  parcel  post 
totaled  nearly  30,000.000  pounds.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1947.  the  same  branch  of 
the  postal  service  reported  the  unprece- 
dented total  of  nearly  402.C00,C00  pounds, 
or  16  times  the  volume  for  fiscal  year 
1939. 

There  are  certain  hidden  cost  factors 
in  ci^rnring  out  the  details  of  the  general 
program,  for  instance,  the  Post  Office 
Department  immediately  will  require 
additional  supplies  including  mail  bags, 
labels,  seals,  and  so  forth.  The  cost  of 
mail  bags  is  approximately  $2.32  each  if 
manufactured  in  the  Government's  own 
mail  equipment  shops.  On  the  other 
hand  if  they  are  purchased  in  the  open 
market  the  cost  ranges  from  S3. 18  to 
$5.50  each.  The  item  of  time  and  place 
utility  will  be  important  according  to 
the  number  of  countries  which  will  be 
served  imder  the  legislation,  and  also  the 
volume  of  ];>arcels  to  be  dispatched  and 
the  life  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  Into  this 
subject  fTJlly  at  the  imanimous  request 
of  the  Civil  S3rvice  Committee  because 
we  have  adopted  the  unusual  course  of 
asking  that  this  bill,  after  it  is  reported, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  its  action.  However,  I 
wished  to  make  the  position  of  the  Civil 
Service  Committee  clear. 

On  the  broad  cost  discussion,  the  Post 
Office  Department  estimates  that  under 
8.  1813.  iissuming  the  volume  of  inter- 
national mafl  doubles,  the  postage  reve- 
nues will  approximate  $144,000,000  an- 
nually, and  that  the  cost  of  handling 


would  be  a  like  amount  thus  represent- 
ing an  increase  of  $72,000,000  annually 
attributable  to  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  understand  that, 
according  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
the  cost  wUl  be  at  least  $72,000,000  a  year 
more.  Thus,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  present  prevailing  costs  of  14  cents 
per  pound  will  not  be  materially  in- 
creased, as  a  result  of  a  study  being  con- 
ducted and  by  the  necessity  for  the  sud- 
den expansion  of  necessary  requirements 
in  equipment,  housing,  and  personnel  to 
handle  the  increased  volume,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  expressed  the 
view  that  any  cost  attendant  upon  carry- 
ing ouc  the  program  under  this  legisla- 
tion be  not  charged  in  any  way  to  the  ap- 
propriations granted  that  Department. 
The  reason  given  is  that  it  is  desired  to 
avoid  any  deprivation  to  any  beneficiaries 
under  the  general  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  abroad,  and  that 
the  caloric  values  not  being  supplied 
through  this  medium  be  not  in  any  de- 
gree lessened  under  the  prevailing  150.- 
050  tmits  daily.  The  prime  purpose  of 
the  bill  legislation  is  to  augment  such 
caloric  values  rather  than  to  detract 
from  them. 

The  Committee  on  Civil  Service  having 
given  full  consideration  to  the  provisions 
of  S.  1813  recommend  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass,  with  the  provision  that 
the  biU  be  now  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  the  re- 
quest that  It  consider  it  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee unanimously  expresses  its  desire  to 
cooperate  fully  and  completely,  realizing 
that  whether  or  not  these  postage  rates 
should  be  reduced  to  certain  foreign 
countries  is  a  question  of  such  grave  Im- 
portance that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  being  more  familiar  with  the 
facts  and  more  familiar  with  conditions 
in  foreign  countries  than  is  the  Civil 
Service  Committee,  should  consider  the 
subject,  and  we  should  defer  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  as  to  what  countries  should  be 
included  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  report  will  be  received, 
and  the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poreign  Relations  as  requested 
by  the  Sanator  from  North  Dakota. 

INVESTIGATION  OP  IMM10RATION  SYS- 
TEM—EXTENSION OF  TIME  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE REPORT 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  desire  to  make  reference  to 
Senate  Resolution  137,  which  was  passed 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  first  session  of 
the  present  Congress.  That  resolution 
authorized  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  of  our  entire  im- 
migration system,  and  directed  that  a 
report  be  made  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  March  1,  1948. 

There  was  also  a  provision  that,  with 
respect  to  findings  and  recommendations 
on  the  subject  of  displaced  persons,  a 
separate  report  should  be  made  on  or 
before  January  10,  1948. 


ti^ble  solution  seems  possible  to  the  com-      the  Committee  on  Civu  service  i  asc      reiramea  irom  subbc^^ixb  wx*-v  ^^.k— 
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The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee appointed  a  subcommittee  con- 
sisting of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
DoNNELLl.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  1.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  McCarranI,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  McGrathI,  and  myself. 
That  subcommittee  has  collected  a  great- 
deal  of  Information  and  data  upon  the 
subjects  involved  In  the  resolution.  The 
majority  members  of  the  subcommittee 
went  to  Europe.  The  staff  has  collected 
a  great  deal  of  pertinent  data  upon  the 
general  subject.  Meetings  have  been 
held,  and  we  have  considered  the  evi- 
dence and  Information  whicTi  we  have. 

It  is  the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the 
subcommittee  that  more  time  is  needed 
to  make  the  report  called  for  in  the  reso- 
lution by  January  10.  On  behalf  of  the 
subcommittee  we  are  seeking  an  exten- 
sion of  time  to  February  10,  1948. 

This  subject  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Smith  1,  who.  under  the  terms 
of  the  resolution,  is  an  adviser  to  the  sub- 
committee from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  He  concurs  in  the  view 
and  conclusion  of  the  subcommittee  that 
the  time  should  be  extended.  I  have 
also  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  time. 

I  therefore  submit  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration,  so  that  this  question  can 
be  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  178)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Revercomb  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  137  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  first  session.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  and  fig- 
ures "January  10,  1948".  on  page  2,  section  2. 
line  12,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  word  and  figures:  "February  10. 
1948.' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
puiTJOse  of  the  resolution  is  to  extend 
the  time  for  a  report  by  a  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

PROVISIONS  OF  NEW  TAX  BILL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  learned  that  a  new  tax  bill 
has  been  Introduced  today  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  much  grati- 
fied with  two  provisions  of  the  new  tax 
bill  Introduced  today  by  Representative 
Knutson,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  raising  of  personal  ex- 
emptions and  the  extension  of  the  split- 
income  principle  to  husbands  and  wives 
of  the  36  common-law  States  are  essen- 
tially vital  in  any  fair  and  equitable 
general  tax  measure. 


The  Republican  leadership  refused  to 
accept  either  of  these  provisions  in 
amendments  which  I  offered  to  the  two 
former  tax-reduction  bills,  which  they 
attempted  to  pass  over  a  Presidential 
veto  earlier  this  year.  I  am  glad,  indeed, 
that  strong  public  sentiment  supporting 
those  provisions  has  compelled  them  to 
change  their  views.  It  now  appears  the 
majority  party  is  willing  to  make  the 
right  approach  to  tax  revision  and  tax 
reduction  by  granting  tax  relief  to  those 
in  the  lower-income  brackets,  who  need 
it  most,  and  by  placing  all  married  cou- 
ples. Irrespective  of  State  citizenship,  on 
an  equal  basis  under  the  law  for  income- 
tax  purposes. 

The  remaining  issue  for  determination 
Is  whether  the  Government  can  stand 
the  loss  of  some  $5,300,000,000  of  revenue 
that  the  bill  entails.  That  will  have  to 
be  weighed  in  the  light  of  conditions  that 
obtain  at  the  time  of  vote  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  I  urged  that  in  any 
tax  bill  which  might  be  offered,  the  two 
provisions  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
included;  and  I  hope  that  If  the  Con- 
gress should  enact  a  tax  law  at  the  next 
session  those  two  provisions  will  be  a 
part  of  the  new  law. 

DISMANTLING  AND  REMOVAL  OP  PLANTS 
IN  GERMANY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Bridges  1  and  I  have  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  which  will  re- 
quire the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  before  industrial  plants 
can  be  dismantled  and  shipped  as  rep- 
arations out  of  the  American  zone  of 
Germany. 

The  joint  resolution  also  provides  that 
any  dismantlings  or  removals  now  being 
undertaken  shall  be  discontinued  im- 
mediately. Section  2  of  the  resolution 
requests  the  President,  acting  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  confer  with  the 
British  Government  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  by  such  Government  of  a  sim- 
ilar policy  with  respect  to  plant  dis- 
mantlings and  removal  in  the  British 
Zone  of  Germany. 

This  policy  of  dismantling  peacetime 
Industrial  plants,  capital  equipment,  and 
shipping  them  out  of  Germany  as  repa- 
rations Is  done  by  virtue  of  agreements 
negotiated  by  administrative  officials. 
This  policy  Is  Illegal.  It  i$  wrong  and 
Injurious  to  our  best  interests.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  power  to  grant 
reparations,  or  to  fix  the  boundaries  of 
countries  as  it  has  done  In  the  csise  of 
Germany.  The  extent  of  its  power  is 
purely  to  negotiate.  It  can  negotiate 
agreements  of  this  character  and  then 
submit  them  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  ratification.  We  have  here 
a  classic  example  of  the  congressional 
"run-around."  of  the  usurpation  of  con- 
gressional authority,  and  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  plain  mandate  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  peacetime  Industrial  plants  of 
Germany  should  be  held  in  status  quo. 
If  there  are  to  be  capital  reparations,  or 
reparations  out  of  current  production, 
or  the  plan  for  reparations,  whatever  it 


Is.  It  should,  before  taking  effect,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  ratification  or  the  Congress  should 
by  legislation  determine  these  questions. 
We  alone  are  the  policy-making  branch 
of  the  Government.  We  alone  have  the 
power  in  the  premises.  Reparations  are 
one  of  the  subjects  of  the  peace  treaty 
and  they  have  been  handled  in  the  peace 
treaties  after  every  other  war  in  which 
this  country  has  participated. 

I  note  in  the  public  press  that  a  group 
bf  bureaucrats  representing  our  War  and 
State  Departments  have  met  with  certain 
other  lesser  bureaucrats  from  other  coun- 
tries and  decided  that  the  western  zones 
of  Germany  shall  permanently  have  an 
industrial  production  of  peacetime  civil- 
ian goods  equal  to  their  industrial  pro- 
duction level  of  these  goods  in  1936.    In 
other   words,   the   western   zones,   with 
millions  more  inhabitants,  due  to  the 
Russian  terror,  than  they  had  in  1936, 
w^ill  be  permanently  held  down  to  an  In- 
dustrial production  equal  to  the  produc- 
tion that  year.    This  Is  high  policy.  Mr. 
President.    This  is  a  permanent  program 
which  will  greatly  affect  the  economy  of 
this  country  and  the  entire   fabric  of 
world  peace.    The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Germany  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In 
America  for  generations  to  come.     Where 
did  General  Clay  get  this  power?    Where 
did  the  State  or  War  Departments  get 
such  authority?    It  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension that  the  Senate  should  permit 
employees  In  the  executive  departments 
of  the  Government  to  usurp  authority 
and  claim  the  right  to  set  a  permanent 
level  of  production  in  a  foreign  country. 
No  one  has  the  legal  authority  to  set  the 
limit  of  German  peacetime  industry  ex- 
cept that  it  be  ratified  by  the  Senate 
through  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Mr-  President,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  zealously 
guard  and  protect  Its  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives. I  feel  that  we  are  derelict  in 
our  duty  when  we  permit  the  Federal 
departments  to  exercise  such  vast  power 
to  make  policy  and  to  set  the  pattern  for 
the  future  Germany  without  coming  to 
us  for  approval.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
American  Congress  doss  not  stop  this 
program  in  Germany  until  it  is  approved 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  or  until 
there  is  legislation,  then  we  have  sacri- 
ficed public  esteem  for  the  United  States 
Senate  and  for  the  Congress.  We  have 
failed  to  preserve  our  powers  and  not 
only  do  great  harm  in  this  instance  but 
through  precedent  we  greatly  impair  the 
future  usefulness  of  the  Senate  and  per- 
mit the  powers  of  the  Senate  to  be 
whittled  away  by  these  uncon<-titutIonal 
encroachments. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  the  fu- 
ture of  Germany  as  an  Industrial  nation 
is  a  question  of  the  ut.most  Importance 
to  the  United  States.  If  heavy  industry 
in  western  Germany  is  to  be  greatly  lim- 
ited then  its  swollen  population,  which 
cannot  grow  over  one-half  of  its  food 
supplies  within  its  boundaries  will  have 
to  concentrate  on  light  consumer  goods 
Industries  to  make  a  living  and  survive  as 
a  people.  That  would  make  fierce  com- 
petition— unnaturally  fierce  competi- 
tion— for  world  markets  with  the  light- 
goods  industries  of  the  United  States. 
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We  have  millions  of  people,  h  r.  Presi- 
dent, who  wwk  In  these  industri »  In  this 
country  today.   Germany  has  hi  ;torically 
purchased  more  American  prodi  icts  than 
all  of  Latin  America  combined.    It  is  his- 
torically one  of  our  best  custo  ners.    It 
has  been  a  particularly  good  mstomer 
for  the  American  farmer.    If  lermitted 
to  produce  the  goods  of  peace  onhamp- 
ered  by  restrictions.  Germany  1 1  the  fu- 
ture will  be  one  of  the  best  ( ustomers 
of  the  farmers  of  America.    Tbe  people 
of  this  country  have  a  great  stake  m  the 
future  of  a  prosperous  Germany    II  Ger- 
many is  to  be  poor  and  unable  t  s  support 
her.tclf  she  will  continue  to  b(    a  drain 
uprm   our  Treasxiry  and   a   irenace   to 
world  order.    These  questions    fraught 
with  serious  tmi^catlons  to  t  le  people 
of  this  country,  should  be  deteri  lined  and 
settled  in  a  letral  way.    The   ^mertcan 
Congress  should  not  permit  su  »rdlnate 
officials  in  the  bureaus  to  wield  he  power 
of  Ufe  or  death  over  the  futur  >  of  Ger- 
many.   The  Senate  should  mak » the  pol- 
icy regardinR  dismaoitling  the  p  ants;  the 
fienate  should   decide  on   th(    sunount 
of  reparations:  the  Senate  should  deter- 
mine what  country  shall  secure  thera, 
whether  friend  or  foe.  and  then  when  the 
peace  treaty  is  presented  to  t  le  Senate 
for  ratification  we  shall  not  be  powerless 
and  shall  not  be  faced  with    i  fait  ac- 
compli.   When  the  plants  are  gone  and 
the  peoii^e  are  deprived  of  a  means  to 
support  themselves  we  are  asksd  for  an 
appropriation  to  prevent  starva  ion.  The 
Congress  has  no  alternative   except  to 
comply. 

Mr.  PreBld«it.  It  is  Interestii  ig  to  note 
that  In  spite  of  the  antl-Russ  an  state- 
ments which  originate  from  th  >  army  of 
occupaUon  In  Germany,  in  grai  iting  rep- 
arations, our  offlclals  have  beex  definite- 
ly partial  to  and  have  favored  he  Soviet 
Union  and  \ti  satellites  ovei  friendly 
eountrles.  Of  the  90.000  torn  <  if  repara- 
tions which  have  been  shipped  }Ut  of  the 
American  sone  of  Germany,  ntore  than 
•0  percent  have  gone  to  Russl  t  and  the 
countries  in  iu  sphere.  In  (a  rt.  Russia 
has  received  over  three  times  her  pro- 
portionate •r;.*re  of  German  n  paratlons 
ihlpped  from  our  sone  to  date.  That 
would  not  have  happened  If  oonstltu- 
tlonai  mandatea  had  been  folk  wed. 

In  addition,  according  to  Ust  mony  be- 
afore  the  Senate  Approprlatl(  ns  Com- 
^^ilM.  ftuthorltiea  in  charge  o  this  pro- 
tnun  are  contemplating  gtvini  substan- 
tial repMTttlons  from  the  Gkn  tan  econ- 
omy to  Tito's  Yuioalavla.  T  lere  Is  a 
country.  Mr.  President.  wkUch  In  the 
maelstrom  of  poatfrar  evi  nta  bu 
emerged  M  •  world  outlaw.  Ir  vlolacion 
of  her  pledge  to  the  United  Hat  ons  cove- 
nants, Hh«  haa  armies  posed  on  .he  boun- 
daries of  friendly,  though  weak  >r.  neigh- 
bors, Through  her  actions  s)  e  has  al* 
ready  forced  our  Nation  in  pur  lult  of  lit 
ftlm  of  world  atabillty  to  pot  r  out  Us 
Ireoelire,  and  has  oompelled  gr  rater  sad- 
HINm  M  the  part  of  lh«  Atiiei  lean  peo- 
ple There  Is  a  nation  whieh  Imh  down 
Md  murdered  In  ■  must  daata  dly  fash- 
ion •¥•  American  flysri  who  vere  on  a 
fhendlr  miHUm  mm  ttiM  CMintry— a 
Mlion  whieh  haa  mmmmH  a  i^ery  Indl- 
fldudl  hfhi  1 1U  •HIMM,  Mid  whiiih  in* 
iAf  Hdnds  M  A  f rmil  monaoi  to  world 

Uli  It  llMl  laim  tjiai  iim 


bureaucrats  now  say  we  must  hand  over 
German  plants  and  further  impoverish 
Europe  and  entail  further  sacrifices  upon 
the  American  people  through  our  great 
desire  to  ameliorate  the  deadening  con- 
8equenc<;s  of  5  years  of  devastatlve  war. 
Would  the  Senate  permit  this:  would 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  concur  In  such 
an  unjustifiable  program?  Would  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  further  encourage 
Tito's  acts  of  vandalism  and  murder,  and 
further  build  up  his  terror? 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  joint  congressional 
committee,  to  be  composed  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  five  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  carry 
on  a  continuing  review  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  the  dismantling  of  plants  In  the 
occupied  sections  of  Germany,  and  to 
report  their  studies  and  findings  to  thj 
Congress  for  action. 

The  subject  matter  is  one  which  pre- 
sents considerable  complications,  and  it 
will  reqiiire  considerable  time  and  study 
to  keep  the  Congress  fully  advised;  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  I 
think  the  creation  of  this  special  com- 
mittee is  justified  at  a  time  when  we  are 
considering  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe 
at  such  large  cost  to  this  Nation.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  Industrial  plant 
moved  from  the  location  where  It  has 
been  su  ;cessf ully  operated  to  a  new  loca- 
tion can  ever  become  a  going  concern. 
It  would  be  senseless  to  move  a  plant 
from  western  Europe  to  eastern  Europe 
unless  the  raw  material  and  the  skilled 
labor  necessary  for  its  operation  were 
available  at  the  new  location.  Why 
should  western  Europe,  which  now  is 
receiving  such  largess  at  our  hands,  be 
deprived  of  an  industrial  plant  merely 
because  another  nation  might  desire  it. 
without  giving  any  proof  that  it  can  be 
Integrated  into  the  economy  of  Europe 
In  Its  new  location?  It  would  be  the 
sheerest  folly  to  say  that  680  plants  can 
be  mov<^d  from  the  western  iono  of  Ger- 
many to  any  other  portion  of  Europe  and 
that  alt  082  of  those  plants  could  be 
profitably  operated  In  the  new  loca- 
tions—to say  nothing  of  the  time  spent 
In  diamantung  the  planu  and  to  say 
nothing  of  the  technological  lose  that  Is 
alwaya  incurred  in  the  wholesale  removal 
of  IndUMtrial  plants. 

If  It  Is  a  matter  of  reparations.  Mr. 
President,  then  It  Is  almost  axiomatic 
that  It  la  folly.  If  the  removal  of  the 
plant*  U  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
Induatrliil  production  of  Uormany  to  the 
producllot)  of  1030,  then  It  Is  a  matter  to 
be  handled  In  the  peace  treaty.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Congrois  has  not  yot  been 
oonvlnetd  that  the  advisers  to  our  mili- 
tary authorltlos  In  Germany  have  made 
io  suiBcient  a  study  of  thia  prohlrm  that 
Wf  can  afford  to  be  guided  ^oMjf  by  their 

iMtslORM. 

I  thlnK  It  Imperaiiye  that  aurh  •  oom- 
mlltee  bs  created,  or,  In  lieu  of  the  grtg" 
Uon  of  aurh  a  cDmmitttfit,  that  the  for* 
elgn  Reistions  Commitu^K  of  the  Sentto 
trm  and  equip  Uaeii  with  Miptru,  and 
take  over  the  job  Itaetf, 

lltisaU  has  br«s<*hed  alt  hor  tfrN- 
mt^u  made  with  the  United  IWitM  Mid 
otlier  ptm$H,  from  her  mmf  mUtm, 
she  aoefTM  Io  be  •  nailon  hent  upon  the 
ddliiatiuM  of  Ittrvpe  mimI  beni  uiwn 


world  conquest.  Since  the  failure  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference  held  in 
London.  It  is  evident  that  she  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  creation  of  strife  and  dis- 
cord and  the  perpetuation  of  staxvation 
and  suffering  throughout  western 
Europe,  in  the  hope  of  achieving  her  aim 
of  domination  either  through  war  or  in- 
ternal revolution. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  evident, 
Mr.  President,  that  when  she  becomes 
Industrially  strong,  her  plans  for  world 
domination  will  be  put  into  effect  through 
aggressive  warfare,  with  the  ultimate  aim 
of  the  destruction  of  our  country  and  the 
enslavement  of  all  like-minded  people. 
She  has  checked  the  matter  up  to  us.  We 
have  no  alternative.  Russian  expansion 
must  be  stopped  or  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion will  be  extinguished  in  the  world,  to 
come  again  when  no  one  can  foretell. 

In  our  own  self-interest.^this  country 
must  speedily  pass  the  Marshall  plan  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  western  Europe  and, 
in  addition,  must  build  up  our  armed 
forces  to  such  an  extent  sis  to  make  us  im- 
pregnable. We  must  build  immediately 
and  maintain  consistently  un  a^r  force 
large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  wreak 
havoc  upon  any  aggressor. 

Prom  the  failure  of  the  London  Con- 
ference, it  is  obvious  that  the  split  be- 
tween eastern  and  western  Europe  has 
doomed  the  United  Nations  as  an  over- 
whelming factor  for  peace  along  the  lines 
for  which  it  was  originally  created,  and 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  rely  upon  that 
organization  for  the  maintenance  of 
either  peace  or  our  preservation. 

Today  the  road  to  peace  will  be  found 
only  in  strength.  If  we  are  strong  and  if 
western  civilization  is  made  strong,  com- 
munism and  the  Russian  imperialism 
will  be  confronted  with  superior  forces  at 
every  point.  This,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
only  sure  road  to  peace. 

STABIUZATION  OF  COMMODITY   PRICES 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (8.  J.  Res.  167)  to  aid 
In  the  stabilization  of  commodity  prices, 
to  aid  In  further  stabilizing  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAYBANK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.    Z  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  X  simply  wish^  call  tho 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
If  this  joint  resolution  Is  to  be  paaaed 
at  all,  It  should  be  passed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  In  order  thnt  it  may 
reach  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
fore the  House  adjourns,  If  It  Is  to  bo 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatlvei 
tomorrow.  I  certainly  would  irsatljr 
apprtetato  it  If  Stnatori  would  refrain 
from  making  apeeches  on  extraneoui 
•Ulijacta,  I  have  no  dealre  to  limit  iho 
debate  on  thia  joint  resolution ;  but  If 
anything  la  tu  b«  done  about  It,  It  should 
be  done  aa  aoon  as  poaalble. 

io  I  hope  very  much  that  ienatori 
will  refrain  from  maklnH  mw^*»  on 
•Rtrnncoua  aubjccts, 

Mr.  MAYIANX.  Mr,  Resident,  I  wish 
to  uddrsMi  myaelf  to  the  Senntor  from 
Ohio,  X  ahall  up  only  too  pledsed  (o  r8» 
llnoulah  Ihf  floor  gnd  talie  It  later  td 
make  Umi  rtm«rlif  I  wMi  lo  iddress  to 


general  tax  measure. 


or  the  plan  for  reparations,  whatever  It     goods  Industries  or  tne  uniiea  owies. 
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the  Senate.  As  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor knows,  I  asked  if  I  might  be  recog- 
nized, and  was  told  that  I  could  be.  I 
should  like  ^o  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the 
Senate  is  ready  to  go  forward  with  the 
business  in  hand,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  take  my  seat,  with  the  request  that 
after  the  pending  measure  shall  have 
been  disposed  of.  I  may  be  recognized. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  supporting  validity,  and  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair  will  under- 
take to  recognize  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  because  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  considered 
the  measure  now  before  the  Senate,  and. 
like  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  should  like 
to  see  some  measure  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject passed  before  we  adjourn. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago  the  distingvUshed  Sena- 
tor from  New  York 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  the  Senate  has  not  yet 
concluded  consideration  of  the  phase  of 
the  bill  to  which  the  pending  amend- 
ment refers.  The  question  now  recurs 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Barkley]  to  strike  from 
the  joint  resolution  section  2.  as 
amended.  Does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut desire  to  be  recognized  before 
the  vote  is  taken? 
Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  do  not. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
strike  out  .«!ection  2.  as  amended. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  A  parliamentary 
Inquiry,  After  the  pending  business  has 
been  tranjaded.  will  I  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  wlahes  to  be  recog- 
nlMd  after  the  joint  resolution  has  been 
paaaed. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  In  case  any  Senator 
should  take  the  floor  to  make  a  speech 
on  some  txiraneous  subject,  X  should 
desire  to  be  rccognlged.  because  I  have 
rellnqutihed  the  floor  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  pending  bualneas.  Of  course, 
any  speechea  which  have  to  do  with  that 
are  porfrctly  proper,  but  X  think  in  jus- 
tice to  me  no  Senator  ahmild  be  recog- 
nlied  to  make  a  speech  on  un  extraneous 

matter,  „        .  -i . 

The  FFMXDINT  pro  tempore.  The 
situation  Is  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the 
Senator  from 'South  Carolina,  It  he 
shall  be  on  hla  feet  Arst,  he  wUI  bt  reoog- 
nlMd  by  the  Chair, 

Thf  quaailon  li  on  agriclni  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
itrlkc  iMllon  8  from  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, M  nmond'^d,  .^     ^ 

Mr,  MURHAY.    I  iMIMt  thf  ibMhOf 

The  FKMIDWn' pro  UmpOTli   TIW 

•iirti  wlU  «ftU  tht  roll. 


The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Morse 

Murray 

Myers 

O'Conor 

O'Danlel 

O'Mahoney 

Overton 

Reed 

Revercomb 

Robertson,  Va. 

Robertson,  VTyo. 

Rui-scll 

SaltonstaU 

Sparkman 

S.eimis 

TaXt 

Taylor 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Tobey 

Tydtngs 

Utnstead 

Vandenberg 

Catkins 

White 

Wiley 

Williams 

Wilson 


AlkCD 

Hatch 

Baldwin 

Hawkes 

Ball 

Hayden 

Barkiey 

Hickenlooper 

Brlcker 

HUl 

Brtd^jes 

Hoey 

Brooks 

Holland 

Buck 

Ives 

Busbfleld 

Jenner 

Butler 

Johnfon.  Colo. 

Brrd 

Johnston,  S.  C 

Cain 

Kcm 

Capehart 

Kilgore 

Capper 

Knowland 

Chaves 

Langer 

Connally 

Lodge 

Cooper 

McCarran 

Cordon 

McCarthy 

Donnell 

McClellan 

Downey 

McFtirland 

Dworsbak 

McGrath 

Eastland 

McKcllar 

Ecton 

McMahon 

El  lender 

MagnuEon 

Ferguson 

Malone 

Flanders 

Martin 

Ful  bright 

Maybank 

Green 

Milliktn 

Gurncy 

Moore 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  LucasI 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  ThybI.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Dllnois  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Florida  tMr.  Pep- 
per] is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  YoxjngI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Wagner]  has  a  general  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  ReeoI.  The 
transfer  of  that  pair  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  Brewster]  has  been  previ- 
ously announced  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  42, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 


Tl:.e  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Eighty-six  Senators  having  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
strike  out  .section  2,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  REED.  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wag- 
ner]. I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster!  and 
will  vote.    I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  ThyeI, 
who  is  necessarily  absent,  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas  1. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  if  present  and  vot- 
ing, would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster 1 .  who  Is  neces.«arily  absent,  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Now  York  IMr. 
Wagner  I.  The  Senator  from  Maine.  If 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York,  If 
present  and  votlni.  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Wherry  1  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  North  X)akota  IMr. 
YouNol  Is  unavoidably  detained  and  Is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  PiPFiRl.  The  Senato;-  from  North 
Dakota,  If  present  and  votlni,  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  If 
present  and  votlni.  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  New  Jorwy  IMr. 
Smith  I  Is  detained  on  omdal  cummlileo 
businesN,  Xf  present  and  votlni,  he  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HILL.  X  •nnounce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  OiOfilft  IMr,  OroroiI  and  tht 
Senator  from  Xltlnols  I  Mr.  LocaiI  iff 
Absent  by  leave  of  the  Senati. 

Thi  Stnftter  from  Florida  IMr.  Fiy- 
fiR)  ind  thi  ionitor  from  TennMMi 
I  Mr.  Sfiwm  1  tri  tbifnt  on  public  buii- 


Barkley 

Byrd 

Chavez 

Connally 

Downey 

Eastland 

Ellcnder 

Fulbright 

Green 

Hr.tch 

Havden 

HUl 

Hoey 

Holland 


Aiken 

Baldwin 

Bar. 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Brooiu 

Buck 

Bushfield 

Butler 

Cain 

Capehart 

Capper 

Cooper 

Cordon 

DonoeU 


Brtwati^r 
Oftorgs 

LUCM 

Ptpper 


YEAS— 42 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnston.  8.  C 

Kilgore 

Langer 

McCarran 

McClelian 

M-'Farland 

McGrath 

McKellar 

McMahon 

Magnuson 

M'lybank 

Morse 

Murray 

NAYS— 44 

Dworshak 

Ecton 

Fergu.son 

Flander» 

Gurney 

Hawlces 

Hickenlooper 

IVl'8 

Jenner 

Kem 

Knowland 

Lodge 

McCarthy 

Malone 

Martin 

NOT  VOTINO— 10 


Myers 

O'Conor 

O'Danlel 

O'Mahoney 

Overton 

Robertson.  Va 

Ruseell 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Taylor 

Thomas, 

Thomas, 

Tydmgs 

Umstead 


Okla. 
Utab 


MiUlkln 

Moore 

Reed 

Revercomb 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

SaltonstaU 

Taft 

Tobey 

Vandenberg 

^atktna 

White 

WUey 

WUUams 

WUM>n 


Smith 
Stewart 
Thye 
Wasner 


Wherrf 
Young 


Tht  •onatdf  from  Hew  TwH  IMr. 
Wminm)  ii  tmtmm  ftlMtnl. 


So  Mr.  Barxlby'b  motion  to  strllte  out 
•action  2.  as  amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  X 
move  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote  just 
taken. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  X  move 
that  the  motion  of  tho  Senator  from 
Michlian  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BARKLIY.  Mr,  President.  X  of* 
fer  the  amttndmcnt  which  X  send  to  tho 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRISXDENT  pro  tempore.  Tht 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  bo  Niated, 

Tht  ONiir  ObiRN.  At  the  proper  plaet 
In  tht  Joint  rtsolutlon  It  H  propostd  td 
insert  the  followlni  I 

Noiwuhstsndlni  any  mber  provUlen  tl 
law,  m  M»rt#r  Ki  nn^vlitia  and  pr»vsr»i  •ner»» 
aies  III  »<w.rt«,  ssruuiiwral  it>mm»4\MH,  and 
produeis  i\nwn*i,  (inmmtmv  ( r»<iii  Onriio* 
rsium  IS  sutHorissd  lo  wm  «'mi  mu\p»\*  io 
•tlmulsii  and  itiereise  the  |Hiwdu«ilwn  of 


^^^^^^^9       ^^     W     ^V 


IMI  MM    ifimiiuw  vr  Itfrvfi  mimI  tofiil  upott     miikf  Umi  rimtriii  I  wlih  io  MMr*Mi  i« 
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eouti< 
»rocur«« 

gu»r« 

thfanna- 

of  tctd, 

oUmt 

of  luch 

yrofram 

8«ert- 

d>*a|;>  proved 
within 


o  avoid 
edcvil- 


•flrtevltttrftl  eonuBcMltUM 
UMTtof.  Io  DoO'BimipcAn  forti 
trim.    9nth  proJcoU  may  include 
n*nt.  Um  UkJiInf  cf  mIvrocm  and  pr 
■ntiM,  tb«  furnishing  of  ucbnical 

farttllMr.  mMMBcry,  equipment 
OMttrtmlc.  »nd  nich  oth*r  •rtlom  u 
Maary  or  inddant  to  thf  carrying  out 
projacte:  ProvHUd.  Thai  any  Mtch 
la  Arat  autimltted  to  Congreaa  by  th  r 
tary  of  Agriculture,  and  la  not 

Secmcurrrnt  rcftolutlon  of  Coograai 
dcya  thereaftar. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pregiderjt.  with 
the  modiOcatlon  which  has  been  1  [iserted 
after  eoiuultaUon  with  the  Senat  )r  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft  J.  and  which  Incoi  ^orates 
the  proviso  with  respect  to  sub  nltting 
any  such  program  to  Congre^j 
acted  upon  within  60  days,  thlj 
joint  resolution  which  I  introduce  d  a  few 
days  ago.  providing  that  the  Con  modity 
Credit  Corporation  might  pi  ornate  the 
production  of  food  and  feeds  in  rpn-Eu- 
ropean  foreign  countries  in  order 
the  food  shortages  which  are  so 
Ing  the  world  today. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Preaident.  tAis  au 
thortaition  relat«>s  to  point  No.  C  of  the 
President's  program.  It  was  not  i  icluded 
In  the  Joint  resolution  only  bee  luse  in 
our  opinion  this  program  can  air  tady  be 
tmdertaken.  It  was  undertaken  in  the 
case  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Under 
the  general  program  agreed  to  %  1th  the 
Hou:;e.  the  necessary  funds  wer  •  to  be 
included  in  the  appropriation  bil  .  This 
authorization  was  considered  to  be  un- 
necessary. However.  If  there  is  an  r  doubt 
about  it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  o  have 
fuch  authorisation  go  into  the  i  ending 

iotnt  reaohJtlcn. 
The  PnmOENT  pro  tempore     The 

fMttion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  imend- 

ment  offered  by  the  Senator  froti  i  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  BARKLgyJ. 
The  amendment  waa  agreed  t), 
Mr.  ■ARiaKY,    Mr  President,  I  offer 

the  amendment  which  I  lend  to  U  •  deak 

and  ask  to  haytjtated. 
Tlie  PRC8XOENT  pro  ttmpore    The 

Amendment  ofTered  by  the  Senato '  from 

Kentucky  will  be  sUted. 
The  Cxtgr  CttiiK.    At  tht  prope '  plMo 

Id  the  Joint  resolution  It  Is  prop<  led  to 

iBgtrt  the  following: 

(ai  la  ortlar  to  ailtvlata  abortagas  1 1  foods 
and  faatfc.  and  to  aaalat  in  sUbUlsing  prtcn. 
the  Prseldani  shall  earry  out  a  proft  im  for 
tha  conaanratlon  of  food  and  faad.    In  oarry- 
tit  out  sueb  pragraaa.  xh»  Praaldeat  la  au- 
liMrlaad.  through  tha  dlaaamloation  of  in- 
formation, aducatlonal  and  othar  cam  Mlgna, 
tha  fumUhlng  of  aulstanct.  and  tucl   other 
■Maeur^*  as  he  deems  necessary  or  ippro- 
prlata.  to  encourage  and  promote  tite  afB- 
elant  utUHatlon.  cars,  and  praaerrai  ion  of 
food  and  feed,  tha  elimination  at  pc  ictlcca 
which  waste  food  and  feed,  tha  conu  al  and 
aradicauon  of  inaecu  and  rodents,  tli  b  con* 
Bumptlon  of  lesa  of  these  foods  ant    feeds 
which  are  to  short  supply  and  more  o  those 
foods  and  feeds  which  are  to  abimdaz  t  sup- 
ply, and  other  consenratkm  practices     The 
•nthortty   hereto   conferred   may   be   exer- 
cised by  the  Prealdent  throt^h  auch  c  epart- 
menta.     agendea.     todependent     est  bllsh- 
ments.  and  oOelala  of  the  Federal  Omra- 
ment  and   such   State,   loeal.   and   |  rivate 
agcndes  as  he  may  t'etcrmtoe. 

(b)  There  la  hereby  anthorlaed  to  »  ap- 
proprtatad  to  the  President  such  st  na  aa 
may  be  innaaaiy  to  earry  out  this  •  etion. 
To  anabi*  tha  Praaldant  to  carry  ovt  thla 


saetlon  tor  tba  remainder  of  the  fbral  year 
ending  June  30,  1948.  there  U  hereby  msde 
avslUbla  not  to  exceed  11,000,000  from  sny 
funds  made  available  by  tbe  Congreaa  for 
carrying  out  Public  Law  84.  Blghtleth  Con- 
graas,  or  from  any  funds  made  afralkMe  by 
the  Congress  for  toterlm  foreign  aid.  Funds 
msde  avallsble  for  tbe  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  for  necessary  admtnlstrs- 
tlve  expcnase,  Including  personal  •ervlces  to 
the  Dutrlct  of  C<jlumbia  and  elaewhere.  pur- 
chaae  or  hire  of  motor  vehlelaa.  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  experu  or  con- 
suiunts  or  orgsnlzations  thereof,  Including 
stfnogiaphlc  rrporttng  cervices,  by  contract, 
without  regard  to  the  clvll*servlca  and 
clasalflcatlon  laws  ^  the  eompansatlon  of  any 
such  individual  not  to  exceed  $50  par  day). 
Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  may  be  allotted  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  tills  section  to  any  depsrtmeut, 
agency,  or  Independent  establishment  of 
the  Ouvernment.  or  transferred  to  any  other 
agency  requested  to  assist  to  csrrylng  out 
this  section.  Funds  allotted  to  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Independent  estsbllshment 
of  the  Oovemment  shall  be  svallsble  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  in  accordance 
with  the  lawn  governing  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  department,  agency,  or 
todependent  eeUbllahment.  or  organisa- 
tional unit  thereof  concerned,  and  without 
regard  to  sections  3700  and  3048  of  the  Re- 
vlaad  8tatut<«,  aa  amended  (D.  B.  C,  title 
41.  sec.  6.  and  title  81.  sec.  S30). 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  authoriaatlon  for  a  general  food-con- 
servation program  to  be  inaugurated  by 
the  President.  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
such  a  program  Is  desirable  in  order  that 
we  may  coordinate  all  the  efforts  of  our 
people  and  the  Government  to  prevent 
the  wastage  of  food  and  promote  the 
conservation  of  food  and  feeds. 

The  amendment  authorizes  tn  appro- 
priation which  hereafter  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  Congress  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment,  except 
that  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year 
not  to  exceed  11,000,000  shall  be  allocated 
from  the  funds  made  tvallabte  under 
Public  Law  14,  which  l8  the  post-UNRIIA 
reiipf  bill  which  wt  ptsstd  tx  the  \ui 
session  of  Oongroae. 

I  hope  the  Bengtor  from  Ohtd  gnd  the 
••nate  will  accept  this  amendment  m  k 
step  In  the  direction  of  trying  to  oon- 
crntrate  all  our  efforta  In  the  lavlnf  of 
food  and  the  prevention  of  wAste.  either 
of  food  or  feeds,  or  other  material!  nec- 
essary In  the  criala  In  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  X  yield. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Does  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  offered  In  any  way.  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, give  the  President  power  to  ration 
under  this  conservation  policy? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  such  Interpretation.  It  Is  certainly 
zu>t  my  intention  to  include  language 
which  would  do  that.  I  do  not  think  It 
does. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  ques- 
tion was  not  Included  because  of  our 
feeling  that  the  President  already  had 
authority  to  do  what  Is  provided  by  the 
amendment.  In  fact,  he  has  been  doing 
It.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  doing  exactly  this,  without  any  ex- 
press autliorintlon. 

Senators  will  find  In  the  current  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  is  now  being  con- 


sidered by  the  committee,  and  which  will 
be  before  us  tomorrow,  a  provision  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  author- 
isid  to  utilize  not  to  exceed  $2,750,000,000 
for  various  things.  Including  any  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  President  under 
existing  laws  to  encourage  conservation 
practices.  I  suggest  that  if  we  Include 
In  the  Joint  resolution  a  provision  ap- 
propriating $1,000,000,  perhaps  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  should  reduce 
the  amount  in  the  appropriation  bill.  I 
think  the  suggested  authorization  is 
probably  desirable,  although  I  think  per- 
haps we  might  omit  the  second  para- 
graph and  let  the  appropriation  bill  go 
through  as  It  Is.  to  take  care  of  the 
money. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  while 
It  is  true  that  the  President  did  carry  on 
a  conservation  program  In  recent  months 
imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Luckman.  a 
program  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
that  program  was  carried  on.  In  a  8en.<ie. 
without  specific  authorization  of  law. 
This  amendment  contemplates  a  pro- 
gram more  In  the  nature  of  a  perma- 
nent program— at  least  for  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  entirely  agree  with  the 
first  section,  but  I  wondered  v,hether 
the  second  section  was  not  a  duplication 
of  what  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
doing. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  appropriation 
bill  has  not  yet  come  to  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  know  what  It  will  contain  when  It 
comes  here.  If  this  amendment  should 
be  agreed  to.  I  should  be  perfectly  willing 
to  eliminate  that  much  of  tlie  appropri- 
ation when  It  reaches  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, I  dislike  to  eliminate  it  now,  and 
run  the  chance  of  Its  not  being  in  the 
appropriation  bill  when  U  rtaches  the 
Senate  for  conNlderatlon, 

Mr.  XNOWLAKTD,  Mr,  PrfgkUnt,  will 
th»  ftnator  yield? 
Mr.  BARXLIY.  X  yield, 
Mr,  KNOWLAND,  Would  the  fona- 
(or  from  Kentucky  havt  any  objection 
to  Inserting  In  line  9.  before  the  word 
"meaiurfi,"  the  word  ••voluntary"?  The 
wording  appeara  to  no  (o  bo  a  llttlo 
broad. 

Mr.  BARXLIY,  Mr,  President,  I  have 
been  talking  all  day  and  part  of  yesterday 
against  the  voluntary  theory  of  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  price  controls  and  things 
of  that  sort.  X  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment would  carry  the  implication  that 
the  President  might  Impose  any  restric- 
tions aa  a  result  of  this  program,  because 
the  law  does  not  authorize  him  specifi- 
cally to  do  so. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Ut  me  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  one  of 
the  great  problems  we  encounter  In  for- 
eign affairs  Is  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
fuzzy  agreements  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider. One  of  the  trouble  we  encounter 
In  legislating  Is  having  the  legislation 
which  Is  enacted  subject  to  Interpreta- 
Uon  both  ways.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor to  say  that  in  his  judgment  this 
amendment  would  not  confer  the  power 
of  rationing.  Nevertheless,  I  can  see  no 
harm  In  adding  at  that  point  the  word 
"voluntary."  because  if  the  Senator  cares 
to  construe  It  so  that  the  President,  by 
other  than  voluntary  means,  may  do  thus 
and  so.  It  looks  as  though  bis  amend- 
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mont  l8  wldt  enoufli  to  gift  aomeoM  tho 
chance  to  Interpret  U  tlMt  way.  Xtnada 
as  follows: 

In  earryiDf  otit  such  a  program  tha  Prssl- 
dant  Is  authonasd  through  the  dlssamtaa- 
tloa  ef  Information,  edticaUonal,  and  other 
campaigns,  tha  famishing  of  assistance,  and 
such  otlier  meaatires  as  he  deems  nsoassary 
or  appropriate. 

I  say  that  Is  as  wide  as  a  bam  door. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  Instead  of  the  word  -volun- 
tary" the  words  '•cooperative  measures" 
be  used? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Why  not  use  the 
words  "voluntary  cooperative  measures"? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  would  be  tau- 
tology. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  would  feel  a  little 
better  with  that  language  In  the  meas- 
ure, because  we  have  had  considerable 
experience. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  agrde  to  Insert 
the  words  "other  voluntary  and  coop- 
erative measures." 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  X 
offer  that  as  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  to  tbe 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  now  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  as  amended.  ._^. 

The  amendment  aa  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  U  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAr.KLEY.  X  have  no  further 
amendment  to  offer.  X  have  no  desire 
to  delay  a  vote  on  the  passage  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  FLANDERS,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKUBY.  X  field  to  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont, 

Mr,  FLANDERS.  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  from  Conntcttcut  (Mr.  Bald- 
win J  and  X  offer  aa  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  197,  which  X  desire 
(oread. 

On  page  4.  between  lines  31  and  92, 
It  18  propo»ed  to  Insert  a  new  8eotlon  as 
follows: 
eaiTicAt    sH08TAoas*~aacojiiMBMOAnows     ev 

TIM  MaSIOSMT 

•iO  <  (a|.  Whenever  tha  Presldrnt  sboll 
datermins  that  tiiere  Is  or  thrttittns  to  be 
a  orltloai  ahortaga  of  any  raw  material,  oom« 
modity,  or  product  which  Jcopardicaa  tha 
tosalth  or  aafety  uf  tha  people  of  the  Uultrd 
States  or  its  nuttonal  aacurlty  or  welfare  and 
that  there  la  nu  prospect  that  lucb  crltlctil 
ahoKage  may  soon  be  remedied  by  an  in- 
crease  In  the  available  supply  without  addi- 
tional governmental  action,  and  that  the 
situation  cannot  tx  solved  by  voluntary 
agreements  under  tbe  provlalona  of  thla 
jotot  reaolutlcn  tor  conserving  auch  raw  ma- 
terial, commcxiity.  or  product,  be  shall  sub- 
mit tu  the  Congress  to  the  following  form: 

(1)  A  statement  of  the  circumstances 
which,  m  the  President's  Judgment,  require 
the  proposed  conservation  measures. 

(?)  A  detailed  procedure  for  tbe  admin- 
istration of  the  proposed  meaeui-es,  Includ- 
tog  an  additional  budget  and  additional 
personnel  required  for  their  enforcement. 

(3)  The  proposed  degree  of  curtailment 
to  current  and  prospective  use  of  each  such 
raw  material,  commodity,  or  product  by  each 
processor  and/or  user  thereof,  tocludlng  all 
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epeeifle  fenmtfae  ptepossd  (or  eueta  ettrtaO- 
mant  with  respeet  to  eaeb  elass  or  elaases 
of  proesasors  or  users,  and  the  erlterla  ased 
in  the  astabiisbBMht  of  such  formuiaa. 

(4)  A  oomplete  record  of  tha  factual  evt* 
dance  upon  which  bis  recommendations  are 
based,  toeiudtog  ail  information  provided  by 
any  ageney  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
which  may  tiave  been  made  availabla  to  him 
to  the  course  of  bis  ooasideratton  of  Um 
matter. 

(b)  Within  18  daya  after  tha  submisalon 
of  stioh  proposed  conaervatlon  measures,  the 
Jotot  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report 
shall  eonduet  puMlc  bearings  thereon  and 
shall  make  such  reeommendatlons  to  tha 
Oongreas  tor  leglalattva  action  aa  to  Its  Judg- 
aent  the  raoomiiMndatlana  of  tha  Praaldant 
and  any  additional  information  dltcloaed  at 
%h9  puhUo  hearings  may  reqtUre. 

On  page  4,  Une  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "Sic.  6."  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Sac.  7." 

I  can  state  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment In  a  very  few  «  ords.  It  Is  to  place 
In  the  Joint  reeohitlon  definite  provision 
for  the  Initiative  of  the  President  In  act- 
ing in  these  matters  and  to  provide  a 
procedure  which  will  assure  prompt 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  are  no  copies 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  available, 
and  It  has  been  difficult  to  follow  It  while 
the  Senator  read  it.  due  to  Interruption. 
lack  of  order,  and  for  other  reasons.  X 
wonder  If  the  Senator  could  give  the 
Senate  a  word  of  explanation  of  what  it 
attempts  to  do. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Yes.  Xn  a  word,  or 
in  15  or  20  or  40  words,  it  attempts  to 
do  this 

Mr,  BARfCLET.  The  Senator  had  bet- 
ter make  It  100  words, 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Xt  gives  the  Initiative 
to  the  President  in  the  field  of  this  par- 
ticular legislation  whenever  voluntary 
methods  are  not  adequate  to  meet  an 
existing  critical  situation.  Xt  requlrt8 
that  the  President  shall  prepare  legis- 
lation, ffhall  document  the  oaat  with  full 
Information  as  to  the  data  which  he  took 
into  eoneideration  In  recommending  the 
lofftalatlon,  and  that  thereupon,  on  re- 
ceipt of  It  by  the  Congress.  It  shall  be 
turned  m^r  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report,  and  that  tbe  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  shall 
within  16  days  hold  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  thereafter  report  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  recommended  action 
based  on  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions and  on  any  additional  information 
which  may  have  been  gained  in  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  May  X  ask  the  Sena- 
tor this  question?  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report  Is  not  a  legis- 
lative committee.  Bills'  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  it.  It  may  hold  investigations 
and  maJce  reports,  but  It  cannot  consider 
bills.  Is  It  the  Senator's  Idea  that  we 
are  hereby  directing  the  President,  when 
he  finds  that  the  voluntary  system  which 
has  been  voted  for  here  on  a  number  of 
roll  calls  Is  not  working  with  respect  to 
any  particular  commodity  in  a  particular 
section,  having  In  mind,  no  doubt,  fuel 
In  New  England,  he  shall  prepare  legis- 
lation and  submit  It  to  the  Congress? 


I8  It  a  mandatory  command  that  he  shall 
prepare  a  Mil  and  send  It  here  and  that 
the  Joint  CommlttM  on  the  Boonomie 
Report  shall  hold  hearings  and  report 
to  the  two  Houses,  before  a  bill  can  be 
introduced,  and  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  to  take  action  on  Uf 
Xs  that  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  wording  Is  not 
quite  what  might  have  been  gathered 
from  my  freehand  explanation.  The 
wording  Is. 

He  shall  prepars  proposed  msastires. 

That  does  not  necessarily  put  It  In  tho 
form  of  a  bill.  X  think  the  Senator 
would  be  correct  in  saying  that  bills 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  makes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  member  of  the  Kigisla- 
tive  drafting  service  of  the  Congress,  to 
prepare  bills  and  send  them  here  for 
our  consideration.  The  amendment 
would  command  the  President  to  do 
what  we  have  been  seeking  to  authorlae 
him  to  do  during  the  consideration  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  namely,  that  when 
he  finds  the  voluntary  system  is  a  failure, 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  compulsory  regulation 
or  order  which  will  do  the  very  thing  the 
Senator  has  In  mind.  But  the  Senator 
proposes  a  long  dnay  by  requiring  that 
when  the  President  finds  a  failure  of  the 
voluntary  system  he  shall  prepare  legis- 
lation and  send  it  here  and  it  shall  then 
be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report,  which  committot 
shall  hold  hearings.  By  the  time  wintor 
Is  over  and  there  Is  no  longer  any  need 
for  the  relief  which  the  Senator  no  doubt 
has  in  mind.  Congress  might  get  around 
to  giving  the  Prekident  authority  to  in- 
pose  regulations, 

Mr,  FLANDERS,  X  will  say  to  tbe  die- 
tlnfulshtd  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
the  Intention  of  this  amendment  io  thg 
Joint  resolution  is  to  speed  action  aoi 
not  to  delay  action.  From  my  ullght  ex- 
perience In  this  body  I  am  aaeured  that 
the  winter  of  diaeontont.  or  two  winters 
of  discontent,  may  oaslly  pass  by  on  any 
proposals  of  the  PrMldent,  and  that  the 
short  Interim  of  2  weeks  before  hearings 
is  a  desirable  improvement  on  what  may 
otherwise  happen  to  any  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator,  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
admiration,  because  I  entertain  for  him 
the  highest  personal  admiration  and  re- 
spect, that  he  could  have  accomplished 
the  purpose  he  now  has  in  mind  more 
rapidly  and  certainly  by  voting  for  the 
amendment  I  offered  earlier  today. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  tbe  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  FlanousI.  and  I  Join  with 
him  in  offering  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  have  already  voted  for  provides 
a  method  of  working  out  voluntary  al- 
locations. But  IX  voluntary  allocations 
fall,  then  there  will  be  no  availaUe 
method  other  than  to  have  the  President 
send  to  Congress  a  general  recommenda- 
tion, such  as  was  contained  in  his  mes- 
sage at  tbe  beginning  of  this  session. 


•uswu  Ml  *M/w  ucuiK  \ivu-     Huu  su,  i(  looKs  as  inougn  ms  amend- 
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n  ess 


The  purpose  of  this  measure.  Mr 
dent,  is  to  carry  out  and  put  int( 
lattve  form  the  spirit  which  the 
dent  himself  expres-sed  In  his 
to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning 
session.    He  spoke  of  rationing 
ceilings,  and  then  he  said : 

Tbls  docfl   not   mean   that   price 
dioald  be  imposed  on  all  itetna  within 
I  tasv*  mentioned. 


anl 


Pre?!- 

legis- 

Presi- 

ge 

bf  this 

price 


To  wit.  food  and  fuel  and  clothing  and 
hou5ing. 

not  be 

items 

or 

elective 

Items. 

few 
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sellings 
the 


lively 


For  example,  price  ceilings  would 
naewiary  (or  staple  fuod  and  clothlnk 
not  In  short  supply  or  for  any  dellcicles 
luxuries.     The   same    principle   of 
treatment  would  apply  to  Indu^trla: 
This  selective  treatment  of  a  rela 
danger  spots  ts  very  different  from 
wartime  price  controls. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendmenjt  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senate  r  from 
Kentucky  was  a  proposal  for  (ver-all 
wartime  price  controls.  It  ran  the  gamut 
of  the  wnole  field  of  the  An  lerlcan 
economy. 

The  distinguished  Senator  froii  Ver- 
mont and  myself  are  trying  to  tike  the 
President  at  his  own  suggestion  ar  d  pro- 
vide the  legislative  machinery  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  do  what  he  said  n  that 
message  he  thought  was  a  desirabl  ?  thing 
to  do.  to  wit.  impose  rationing  an  I  price 
controls  on  selected  Vtems. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Presidet  t.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield- 
Mr.  BARia.£Y.  I  do  not  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  inadvertently 
to  make  a  mlr^tatement.  and  Ian  sure 
he  would  not  intentionally  do  so.  None 
of  the  amendments  I  offered  carri(  d  pro- 
-  vision  for  any  price  controls  or  aiy  au- 
thority to  fix  prices.  They  did!  carry 
authority  for  the  President  to  imp  ose  al- 
locations ot  materials  and  priorities  in 
the  supplying  of  materials,  but  ni  iwhere 
was  there  any  implication  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  authority  to  fix  pi  ices. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Let  me  say  in  re  sponse 
to  the  Senator's  statement  that  I  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  when  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Kentucky  a  nd  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'MARONrr]  apparently  w»re  in 
disagreemj-nt  on  that  very  point:  ind  as 
I  read  the  Record,  that  disagreem  ?nt.  in 
my  humble  Judgment,  has  not  been  re- 
solved, at  least  not  to  my  satlsfact  Ion.  I 
remember  that  the  distinguished  S  snator 
from  Kentucky  did  say  that  this  ( id  not 
permit  the  interposition  of  price  co  ntrols. 
and  I  remember  that  the  disting  Ushed 
Senator  from  Wyoming  differed  wit  h  him. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No.  Mr.  Pre  ident; 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  L  mis- 
taken. 

Blr.  BALDWIN.  As  a  matter  o '  fact. 
Mr.  President,  when  we  get  right  d'  )wn  to 
this  matter  I  hold  the  opinion  tiat  in 
this  country  some  food  items  wil  be  In 
such  short  supply  that  we  must  do  some- 
thing further.  I  am  afraid  that  th  >  mat- 
ter passes  the  point  of  voluntary  co  itrols. 
However,  until  that  time  comes  I  think 
we  should  give  this  voluntary  me  hod  a 


fair  trial;  and  in  the  meantime  we 


ihould 


begin  to  prepare  legislation  for  xation- 


Ing  and  possibly  for  price  control.  That 
is  our  purpose  here. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  If  my 
good  friend  will  allow  me,  I  should  like 
to  set  him  straight  again.  There  was 
no  disagreement  between  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  CMahonxy]  and 
me  in  regard  to  the  question  of  price 
fixing  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ments I  offered.  During  my  attempt  to 
explain  one  of  the  amendments,  the  Sen- 
ato*-  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge  1 
asked  me  whetlier  I  interpreted  the 
amendment  as  meaning  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  allowed  to  ration  goods. 
I  replied  by  stating  that  the  word  "allo- 
cation" might  be  Interpreted  as  "ration- 
ing." but  that  nowhere  in  the  amend- 
ment was  there  any  authority  to  fLx 
prices. 

Later  on,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
in  his  own  time  stated  that  he  agreed 
with  me  in  regard  U)  the  question  of 
price-fixing,  but  that  In  his  judgment  the 
amendment  might  allow  the  rationing  of 
commodities,  which  was  another  way  of 
defining  the  word  "allocation." 

I  stand  by  that,  and  there  is  no  funda- 
mental d  fference  betv.een  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  me  on  either  of«these 
two  propositions. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President.  I  dis- 
like to  find  myself  at  variance  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
except  on  very  fundamental  issues  of 
party  policy. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  did  not  know  that  yesterday  the 
coUcquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  myself  or  the  collo- 
quy between  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  myself  Involved  any  fundamental 
question  of  party  policy.  I  thought  it 
was  a  matter  of  interpretation  of  an 
amendment  which  I  had  offered,  and 
which  I  did  not  consider  to  have  any  po- 
litical flavor  to  It. 

Mr.  BALDV/IN.  Mr.  President,  hi  the 
Record  I  find  the  remarks  made  yester- 
day by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  be  as  follows: 

Mr.  Loocx.  Would  the  Senator  say  that  his 
amendment  would  authorize  the  rationing 
of  meat,  for  example? 

Mr.  Baxklet.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  is  to  get  the  real  statement,  he 
must  read  the  entire  colloquy,  in  which  I 
stated  that  the  word  "allocation"  might 
be  mterpreted  In  the  sense  of  rationing, 
but  that  it  was  ordinarily  referred  to  or 
thought  of  in  a  higher  bracket  than  the 
retail  rationing  of  foods,  although  it 
might  be  so  interpreted. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  are  arguing  about  something  that  is 
not  of  great  concern  to  us  here. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me, 
because  I  think  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  of  great  concern, 

Mr.  BALDWIN.    I  yield.        I 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  confused  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky with  the  statement  I  made  yester- 
day on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    I  said. 


"Why  not  call  things  by  thslr  right 
names?"  I  said  that  if  anyone  In  this 
Chamber  thinks  we  can  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  power  to 
ration,  control,  allocate,  and  control  in- 
ventories, and  so  forth,  and  tha«,  there 
is  no  price  control  in  all  that,  then  his 
experience  in  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  different  from  mine. 

Mr.  President,  If  I  am  given  that  power, 
I  say  to  you  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I  will 
show  you  price  control. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut It  talking  about  something  very  im- 
portant in  his  amendment  and  I  am  very 
deeply  interested  In  It,  because  it  does  not 
go  to  absolute  arbitrary  price  control. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ing that  point  further 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  shaU  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  quoted  me  incorrectly. 
I  ask  him  to  yield  to  me  now. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 
Does  he  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time.  I  wish  to  say  something  further 
before  I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  Presldert.  I 
rise  to  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  have 
I  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
personal  privilege. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  must  ."^ay  that  the  Senator  cannot 
obtain  the  floor  in  that  fashion.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the  floor 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  just  as 
soon  as  I  have  read  his  remarks  in  yes- 
terday's Congressional  Record: 

Mr.  LoDGX.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming feel  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senctor  from  Kentucky  would  authorize  the 
President  to  put  price  control  into  effect? 

Mr.  O'Mabonkt.  I  think  it  would  not  au- 
thorize price  control;  I  think  it  wovUd  au- 
thorize rationing. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  made  in  the 
first  part  of  my  remarks  was  that  there 
seemed  to  be  some  differences  of  opin- 
ion—and I  take  them  to  be  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion— as  to  just  how  far 
the  power  and  authority  purportet^  to  be 
granted  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
eventually  go.  My  good  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  were  apparently 
in  some  disagreement  and  some  mis- 
imderstanding  about  it. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. The  misunderstanding  and  the 
confusion.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator,  are 
altogether  on  his  side  of  the  Chamber, 
as  I  shall  now  demonstrate  by  reading 
the  REcosa  I  read  from  page  11518,  in 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
first  column,  the  last  two  sentences  of 
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the  question  propounded  to  the  Senator 
from   Kentucky  by  the  Senator  from 

Massachusetts  FMr.  Lodge].    These  are 
the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts : 
So  I  ask  the  Senator — 

Meaning  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky— 

■Imply  as  a  matter  of  information,  whether 
his  amendment  actually  does  not  authorize 
price  control.     Perhaps  we  should  have   It, 
but  we  should  know  what  we  are  doing. 
Mr    Barkiet.  I  do  not  think  so. 

If  the  Senator  will  now  turn  to  page 
11519.  at  the  middle  of  the  second  column 
on  the  page,  when  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  interrogated  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  he  will  find  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  asked  me: 

Is  the  Senator  in  favor  of  rationing  meat? 

Mr.  O  Mahonet.  The  Senator  Is,  If  con- 
ditions arise  which  make  It  seem  that  un- 
less we  ration  meat  the  people  In  the  lower- 
Income  brackets  will  be  imable  to  obtain  it. 
Certainly.  I  know, that  the  time  Is  coming 
when  a  substantial  portion  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  will  be  begging  for  meat 
and  for  milk  unless  the  Congress  undertake 
now  to  do  something  about  It. 

And  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
responded : 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  In  that  respect,  and  I  am  myself 
very  strongly  Inclined  to  the  rationing  of 
meat.  That  is  why  1  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  amendment  means.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  says  It  does  mean  rationing, 
and  the  Seuator  from  Kentucky  says  It  does 
not 

Whereupon  I  stated: 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
mistakes  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  BASKixr.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
did  not  say  that.  He  said  that  insofar  as 
allocations  may  be  considered  as  rationing. 
It  would  authorise  it.  Ordinarily  alloca- 
tion is  regarded  as  on  a  higher  level  than  is 
rationing. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  the 
record  makes  it  clear  that  two  matters 
were  discussed — price  control  and  ration- 
ing. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
asked  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  if  his 
amendment  provided  pi  ice  control. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  said  it  did 
not.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
asked  me  if  the  amendment  provided 
for  rationing.  I  said  it  did.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  agreed  that  it  did. 
Kow  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
telling  the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  calling  for  price  control 
in  the  amendment  which  he  offered  yes- 
terday, and  that  is  simply  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  conflict  does  not 
occur  on  the  words  "price  control."  The 
conflict  is  on  the  question  of  rationing. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Oh.  no;  the  con- 
flict arises  on  the  matter  of  price  control. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  shall  be  very  brief,  and 
I  should  Uke  to  conclude  my  statement. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming,  in  response 
to  my  question,  said  the  amendment 
authorized  rationing.  Th»Senator  from 
Kratucky  (Mr.  Babklby]  said  it  did  not. 


and  I  quote  these  two  sentences  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  omitted: 

Mr.  Lodge.  Wotild  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky say  that  his  amendment  would  au- 
thorize the  rationing  of  meat,  for  example? 

Mr.  Bawct.kt.  I  do  not  think  ao. 

Therefore,  the  statement  is  correct 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  are  at  complete 
loggerheads  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  amendment  authorized  rationing  or 
whether  it  did  not.  It  is  proven  in  the 
Record  incontrovertlbly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  Republican  majority  has  at  last 
found  an  isrue  which  will  be  no  doubt 
major  in  the  next  Presidential  cam- 
paign, as  to  whether  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  I  agreed  on  the  question 
of  allocations. 

Mr.  LODGE.  This  is  not  a  political 
question.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  in 
the  section  of  the  country  v.'here  I  live. 
I  was  not  looking  at  it  politically.  I  was 
asking  questions  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  some  hope  in  the 
amendment  for  the  consuming  public. 

Mr.  O^MAEONEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks  that  I  was  confused 
as  to  what  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  was,  and  I  submit 
that  I  am  still  confused,  and  there  seem 
to  be  other  Senators  who  share  my  con- 
fusion, 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  confusion 
arises  only  from  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  said  within  the 
last  few  minutes  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  had  offered  an  amendment 
for  price  control.  He  did  not  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  offered 
an  amendment  on  rationing.  His  charge 
was  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  was  one  which  would 
restore  wartime  price  controls.  That  is 
not  the  fact,  as  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment itself  will  demonstrate,  and  as  the 
reading  of  the  debate  will  demonstrate. 

It  makes  no  difference  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Lodge  1 
wishes  to  talk  about  rationing  instead  of 
price  control.  The  fact  is  that  the 
amendment  which  was  voted  down  by 
the  Republican  majority  yesterday,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
did  not  provide  for  over-all  price  control. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Then  it  did  provide 
for  over-all  rationing. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  provided  au- 
thority for  rationing,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  amendment 
which  we  have  now  offered  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  lay  specifically  before  the  Con- 
gress his  request  and  his  recommenda- 
tions that  rationing  be  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular commodity,  or  to  a  series  of  com' 
modifies,  which  might  be  In  short  supH 
ply.  It  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  state 
a  case  and  to  lay  out  a  program  deaUng 
with  those  commodities.     Then  it  re- 


quires a  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
hold  hearings  and  take  action  by  way  of 
recommendation  to  the  entire  Congress 
within  a  period  of  2  weeks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  efficacious 
way  of  dealing  with  what  the  President 
himself  in  his  message  said  he  wanted 
to  deal  with,  that  is,  the  selective  ration- 
ing of  some  items  or  the  selective  price 
control  of  some  items  in  short  supply. 

Our  purpose  in  presenting  the  amend- 
ment is  to  add  something  to  the  joint 
resolution  other  than  voluntary  alloca- 
tions. We  believe  In  voluntary  alloca- 
tions, we  believe  that  Government  and 
business  in  this  country  can  get  together 
in  a  fair  and  square  way  and  work  these 
matters  out. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  that  is  a 
thing  which  can  be  done  with  the  most 
speed.  The  President  himself  said  that 
if  we  were  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
system  of  rationing  and  price  controls  it 
would  take  months  to  woilc  out  the  de- 
tails. We  cannot  wait  months;  we  must 
act  now,  provide  the  legislation  now.  and 
proceed  by  the  voluntary  method,  which 
can  be  done  immediately,  as  witness 
what  has  already  been  done  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  in  dealing  with 
the  shortage  of  oil. 

The  amendment  adds  something  to  the 
measure  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  President  to  pick  out  a  specific  item 
or  a  series  of  items  and  lay  his  spedflc 
recommendations  before  the  Congress. 
In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  adds  great  strength  and  ef- 
fectiveness to  the  joint  resolution  and 
should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
BakkleyI  has  called  my  attention  to  one 
particular  in  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
change  the  amendment.  He  referred  to 
the  mandatory  terms  of  the  amendment, 
where  it  states  that  the  President  "shall 
prepare  proposed  measures."  We  shall 
be  glad  to  change  that  to  read  "he  may 
prepare  proposed  measures." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  that 
would  Improve  the  language,  but  it  would 
still  only  carry  out  the  Constitutional 
duty  of  the  President  with  respect  to 
recommending  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  the  word  "may"  is  pref- 
erable to  the  word  "shall." 

Now,  just  one  further  word.  I  think 
It  was  Hancock  who  said  that  the  tariff 
is  a  local  issue.  It  seems  that  allocations 
and  compulsory  allocations  and  manda- 
tory regulations  of  the  President  also 
present  a  local  issue,  depending  on  the 
geographical  section  which  needs  them. 
The  amendment  which  Is  now  offered  is 
In  harmony  with  the  whole  theory  of  the 
amendments  I  offered  yesterday,  provid- 
ing that  the  President  should  have  the 
power  to  Impose  regulations  and  restric- 
tions and  allocations  and  priorities  in 
respect  to  articles  generally.  The  Sena- 
tors from  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and 
Massachusetts  voted  against  that  gen- 
eral authority,  but  now  they  are  very 
enthusiastic  not  only  about  giving  him 
tJie  power  but  requiring  him  to  exercise 
jurisdiction,  as  proposed  in  the  l^isla- 
tion  which  was  introduced  authorizing 
him.  to  do  the  very  same  thing.    I  shall 
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not  belabor  the  point.  I  am  inxious 
that  the  Senate  dispose  of  the  Joir  t  reso- 
lution one  way  or  the  other,  and  I  sub- 
mit the  matter  so  far  as  I  am  coqcemed 
with  these  observations. 
-^  I  wi5h  only  to  add  one  statement  which 
I  overlooked,  and  I  should  like  1 3  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  word  "allocaticn"  in  the 
amr^ndment  I  offered  yesterday  vas  no 
different  in  its  meaning  or  its  in  erpre- 
tatlon  from  the  word  "allocation"  is  used 
in  the  joint  resolution  which  his  been 
reported  by  the  committee.  It  is  the 
same  kind  of  allocation  and  the  priori- 
ties are  the  same  as  contemplatcc  In  the 
so-called  volimtary  agreements,  t  ie  dif 
ference  being  that  the  Presiden  could 
Impose  allocations  and  prloritle ;  upon 
the  country  or  Industry  if  he  f(  und  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  in  the  abrence  of  suc- 
cess in  the  voluntary  scheme,  so  that 


whatever  interpretation  can  be  placed 
upon  the  word  "allocation"  in  the  bill  as 
It  now  is  would  be  applicable  to  the 
amendment  which  I  offered,  with  jthe  in- 
terpretation  

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President.  1  {merely 

wish  to  say  that  the  Senator 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  had  the  tall  end  of 
the  last  sentence,  there,  that  I  wapted  to 
add. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Excuse  me. 
Mr.  LODGE.  I  should  like  to  hbar  the 
tail  end  of  the  Senator's  last  seitence 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion may  now  be  Interpreted  as  giving 
the  President  authority  to  appr(  ve  ra- 
tioning, under  the  name  of  "allcK  ation." 
then  it  would  be  possible  to  interpret  the 
amendment  I  offered  yesterday  In  the 
same  sense. 

Mr.  LODGE,  Does  the  Senatof  think 
the  pending  amendment  could  nach  to 
the  rationing  of  meat  and  similar]  scarce 
necessities  of  life? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  so  svke  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  £  enator 
from  Connecticut  refers  to  meat  I  do 
not  have  a  copy  of  it.  and  it  has  seen  a 
little  d  fllcult.  in  my  memory  of  iU  word- 
ing, to  know  exactly  what  it  me  ins.  I 
do  not  know  whether  It  has  meat  li  mind, 
or  fuel,  but  I  assume  all  he  is  atte  npting 
to  do  is  to  provide  that  the  President 
shall  recommend  legislation  that|  would 
give  him  authority  to  do  that. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  showed  me  the  a  mend- 
ment  some  time  ago.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  entirely  voluntary  c  larac- 
ter  of  the  bill,  in  this  field.  As  I  mder- 
stand.  it  simply  authorizes  the  Pre  jident, 
if  he  has  some  particular  matter  t  lat  he 
thinks  necessitates  control,  to  su  imit  a 
detailed  program  regarding  that  p;  irticu- 
lar  control,  accompanying  it  with  infor- 
mation  as  to  the  amount  of  money  it 
may  cost  and  the  general  character  of 
the  control,  so  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mine whether  it  will  grant  the  £|)ecific 
control. 

I  stated  before  that  If  such  a  problem 
should  arise.  I  think  Congress  should 
then  consider  the  granting  of  c<  mpul- 
sory  controls;  but  it  ought  to  be  imited 
to  the  particular  field.  It  seems  to  me 
this  carries  out  the  general  phil(  sophy 
which  I  luiTe  heretofore  ezpresse< . 
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Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  of  my  good 
friends  from  Connecticut  and  Vermont, 
but  I  hold  the  amendment  in  my  hand, 
and  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  one  or 
two  brief  and  I  think  kindly  comments 
with  respect  to  it.  I  read.  "Whenever  the 
President  shall  decide  that  there  is.  or 
threatens  to  be.  a  critical  shortage."  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  have  been  traveling 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  country  since  the  re- 
cess or  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  and  I  judge  from 
the  report  filed  with  the  joint  committee, 
by  the  very  able  and  very  amiable  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  that  his  committee 
was  unanimous  in  its  belief  that  there  is 
now  a  critical  shortage.  The  evidence 
before  the  Small  Business  Committee 
makes  it  clear  that  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  steel  and  a  critical  shortage 
of  oil.  even  fuel  oil  to  heat  the  homes  of 
New  England.  It  is  now  here,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  just  a  few 
moments  ago  said  "We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  months,  we  ought  to  act  now."  The 
opportunity  was  given  to  him  to  act  now, 
just  a  moment  ago,  when  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  before 
the  Senate  for  action. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  plain  that  when  I  said  we  must 
act  now.  I  said  also  that  the  voluntary 
method  was  the  one  that  would  get  the 
speediest  action,  and  that  methods  of 
rationing  and  price  control  on  the  Presi- 
dent's own  word  would  take  months  to 
put  into  effect.  That  is  the  point  I  tried 
to  make.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  this 
opportunity  of  stating  it  again. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, but  the  records  before  the  Senator 
show  that  various  committees,  particu- 
larly the  Small  Business  Committee, 
have  been  endeavoring  to  secure  some 
kind  of  voluntary  action,  and  they  have 
been  unsuccessful,.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  been  Endeavoring  to  se- 
cure voluntary  action,  but  they  have  not 
been  successful.  Let  me  read,  however, 
the  next  part  of  the  sentence.  I  stopped 
with  the  words  "critical  shortage."  It 
continues,  "of  any  raw  material,  com- 
modity, or  product  which  jeopardizes  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  For  what  raw  material, 
what  commodity,  what  product  does  the 
author  of  the  amendment  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  a  plan?  What  raw  ma- 
terial, commodity,  or  product  jeopardizes 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  people?  Or 
does  the  Senator  mean  critical  short- 
age? If  he  means  that  critical  shortages 
jeopardize  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that 
critical  shortages  exist  now,  the  lack  of 
housing  because  of  the  lack  of  steel,  the 
lack  of  many  of  the  other  commodities, 
are  at  this  moment  creating  conditions 
which  Jeopardize  the  health  and  security 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senator's  amendment  merely  postpones 
action  that  ought  to  be  taken  now. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 


Vermont  (Mr.  FlandehsI  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Baldwin]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  just  a  comment  or  two  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  have  greatly  improved 
the  amendment  by  the  substitution  of 
the  word  "may"  for  the  word  "shall", 
but  I  do  not  think  they  have  in  any  way 
changed  the  fact  that  the  real  objective 
of  the  amendment  is  to  pass  the  respon- 
sibility for  legislative  proposals  for  the 
control  of  inflation  from  the  Congress 
where  it  belongs  to  the  President  where 
it  does  not  belong.  This  certainly  is  not 
a  desirable  legislative  precedent  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  set.  I 
venture  the  suggestion  that  one  will  look 
in  vain  for  very  many  precedents,  if  any, 
that  will  support  this  legislative  proposal, 
whereby  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  attempts  to  give  instructions  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
draft  legislation  If  and  wlien  Congress 
fails  to  check  inflation  by  so-called  vol- 
untary methods.  I  do  not  care  whether 
such  a  suggestion  is  made  to  a  Demo- 
cratic President  or  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, I  still  say  it  is  unsound  legislative 
procedure.  I  think  that,  after  all.  we 
ought  to  keep  distinctly  separate  the 
respective  functions  and  duties  of  the 
three  branches  of  government. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  very  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  modify  the  amendment  by 
substituting  the  word  "may"  for  the 
word  "shall"? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.     I  did. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  we  cannot  order  the 
President  to  do  this  or  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  I  think  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  have  improved  the 
amendment  by  making  the  change  of 
••shall"  to  "may"  but  I  do  not  think  that 
in  fact  It  really  changes  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective or  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
I  want  to  speak  to  that  objective.  First, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  think  we  need  to  be 
very  careful  in  our  legislative  proposals 
that  we  do  not  justify  the  criticism  so 
commonly  heard  that  we  are  playing 
partisan  politics  with  inflation.  The 
fact  that  there  is  one  party  In  control 
of  the  White  House  and  another  party 
in  control  of  the  Congress  should  cause 
us  to  be  very  careful  in  seeing  to  it  that 
we  in  no  way  jeopardize  the  separation 
of  powers  vested  in  the  three  branches 
of  our  constitutional  Government.  The 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  is  fun- 
damental to  our  system  of  government 
by  checks  and  balances.  I  think,  even 
with  the  word  "shall"  changed  to  the 
word  "may."  the  amendment  has  the 
effect  of  Infringing  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  President.  At  least  I  sense 
In  it  an  attempt  to  pass  a  responsibility 
for  proposing  anti-inflation  legislation  to 
the  White  House  that  I  think  is  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  Congress  and 
not  of  the  White  House  in  the  first  in- 
stance. • 

The  American  people  at  this  hour  are 
confronted  with  a  great  inflation  in 
prices,   which  Is   working   tremendous 
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cruelties  and  hardshiiK  upon  them.  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  look  to  their 
elected  representatives  in  the  Congress 
for  action  In  resolving  that  crisis.  They 
are  entitled  to  legislation  with  some 
teeth  in  it  that  can  be  used  against  the 
profiteers  of  the  country. 

It  was  not  so  many  minutes  ago  that 
I  believe  I  cast  the  only  vote  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  for  the  first  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Barklet],  I  certainly  of- 
fer no  apologies  for  that  vote,  because  I 
think.  Mr.  President,  that  in  our  system 
of  representative  self-government  we 
certainly  can  trust  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  including  a  Presi- 
dent of  an  opposition  party,  to  carry  out. 
within  the  framework  ot  our  form  of 
government,  those  policies  which  need 
to  be  carried  out  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  ravages  of  this  infiation. 

As  a  Republican  I  think  it  is  a  great 
mistake,  when  everyone  knows  that  ac- 
tion, and  immediate  action,  needs  to  be 
taken  to  check  this  inflation,  to  spend 
precious  weeks,  because  that  is  what  it 
will  add  up  to,  in  a  so-called  voluntary 
approach  to  the  problem,  when  even  be- 
fore we  get  through  voting  on  the  pro- 
gram here  today  there  is  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  proponents 
of  the  pending  amendment  the  fear  that 
in  all  probability  the  voluntary  approach 
will  not  work,  at  least,  in  some  respects. 
So,  they  say,  in  effect,  if  that  time 
comes,  then  they  want  to  have  some 
such  amendment  as  the  pending  one 
available  which  will  then  place  the  re- 
sponsibihty  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time  to  take  action. 
I  say,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  action  now,  not  90  days 
from  now.  It  is  the  responsibiUty  of 
Congress  to  act  In  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  and  not  try  to  pass  the  political 
buck  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  that  in  the  matter  of  the  allo- 
cation of  basic  materials,  in  the  matter 
of  placing  reasonable  limits  on  the  distri- 
bution of  basic  materials  in  short  supply, 
we,  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  under  our  system  of  self-govern- 
ment, ought  to  assiune  responsibility  by 
enacting  such  legislation  as  will  insure 
Immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Qov- 
emment  in  checking  infiation.  I  think 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  BarklxyI  will  come  nearer  to 
doing  that  tiian  the  proposals  of  the 
pending  bill  and  amendment. 

Why  fool  ourselves,  Mr.  President,  as 
to  what  Is  part  of  the  undertow  of  the 
controversy  which  is  going  on  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States?  I  may 
be  wrong,  and  my  criticism  may  be  un- 
just, but  I  think  not.  I  think  there  are 
millions  upon  millions  of  American  peo- 
ple who  are  going  to  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  unfortunately  too  much  of 
the  present  debate  is  characterized  by 
principles  of  political  strategy,  because 
<tf  an  oncoming  Presidential  campaign. 
The  pending  bill  fails  to  carry  out  a  clear 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  proceed  now  to 
take  those  steps  which  I  think  we,  as 
Individuals,  know  we  could  take  to  check 
inflation,  if  we  wanted  to  get  above  the 
level  of  partisan  politics. 


I  deplore  what  I  believe  to  be  partisan 
politics  in  the  debate.  I  deplore  the  po- . 
lltical  jockeying  which  I  think  has  shown 
Itself  on  this  floor.  Jockeying  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  Republicans  are  go- 
ing to  be  left  with  the  ball  of  responsibili- 
ty for  doing  nothing  effective  about 
checking  Inflation  or  the  President  Is 
going  to  be  left  with  the  ball.  I  repeat 
that  it  is  true  that  there  are  fears  enter- 
tained in  the  minds  of  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  that  perhaps  the  volun- 
tary system  we  are  supposed  to  be  put- 
ting into  law  in  the  present  session  may 
not  work.  At  least  I  so  understand  their 
remarks.  We  ought  to  resolve  those 
fears  now,  Mr.  President.  We  ought  to 
come  to  grips  over  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  Justification  for  those  fears.  I 
think  we  must  agree  that  there  are  plen- 
ty of  grounds  for  fearing  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  will  not  check  inflation.  If  that 
is  true  then  all  the  pending  amendment 
does  is  try  to  take  the  blame  off  the 
shoulders  of  Congress  and  place  a  future 
responsibility  for  anti -inflation  legisla- 
tion upon  the  President.    I  do  not  like  It. 

I  do  not  want  to  dig  up  a  horse  which 
has  been  buried  earlier  this  afternoon, 
but  I  want  to  reiterate  what  I  said  at  an 
earlier  hour  this  afternoon  about  setting 
aside  the  antitrust  laws  under  so-called 
voluntary  agreements.  The  great  anti- 
trust policy  of  our  Oovenunent,  much  of 
which  came  out  of  the  Republican  Party, 
is  now  going  to  be  waived  or  set  aside 
by  the  action  the  majority  took  this 
afternoon  if  certain  powerful  industrial 
interests  of  the  country  see  fit  to  enter 
into  a  volimtary  agreement  to  set  it 
aside.  Oh,  yes,  the  President  must  ap- 
prove of  the  agreement,  but  there  again 
we  seek  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  President. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  regrets  over  the  program.  I  think 
it  represents  a  great  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  feel  the  pulse  of 
America  incorrectly,  but  wherever  I  go — 
and  I  appear  on  many  platforms  in  this 
land— I  find  that  the  American  people 
think  that  we  as  a  Senate  ought  to  put 
a  stop  to  what  I  believe  characterizes 
most  of  the  debate  on  the  issue  before  us, 
namely,  strategic  moves  for  political  po- 
sition. We  ought  to  recognize  that  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  lo<^  to 
us.  their  elected  representatives,  to  pass 
some  compulsory  legislation  which  is 
really  going  to  check  infiation.  by  get- 
ting after  the  price  structure,  by  getting 
after  the  profit  structure,  and  by  getting 
after,  of  course,  the  wage  structure  also. 
Why  do  we  not  measure  up  to  what  I 
think  is  expected  of  us,  and,  that  is,  to 
pass  some  legislation  which  in  effect 
freezes  prices,  freezes  wages,  and  reduces 
exorbitant  profits.  We  need  legislation 
which  WiU  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  in- 
dustry that  it  cannot  continue.  In  the 
public  interest,  to  make  the  type  of 
profits  that  the  flgiu'es  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord day  before  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mabonet]  show 
that  the  great  business  combines  of  the 
country  are  making  at  the  present  time. 

Does  any  Senator  think  we  are  going 
to  change  human  nature  by  the  adoption 
of  legislation  which  says,  in  effect,  by 
way  of  a  slap  on  the  wrist,  to  industry, 
'Vow,  boys,  Just  stop  making  such  great 


profits.  Now  you  get  busy  and  lower  the 
prices";  and  to  labor.  "Dont  start  an- 
other round  of  wage-increase  demands." 
If  we  really  think  that  such  legislation 
is  going  to  work,  ot  if  we  really  think  the 
American  people  are  going  to  swallow  it, 
I  think  we  have  another  thought  coming. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  the  pending 
amendment  advances  very  far  the  real 
Job  we  have  to  do  with  regard  to  control 
of  inflation.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
it,  because  I  think  It  is  but  an  empty 
gesture. 

Mr,  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSR    I  yield. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  a  question.  First, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  agree  with  him  In 
his  theory  respecting  the  subject  matter 
under  discussion.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  think  that  the  iNX>posed 
voluntary  action  would  represent  the 
second  voluntary  step  which  industry 
has  proposed  to  take?  Is  it  not  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress,  when  price  con- 
trols were  repealed,  the  leaders  of  big 
industry  and  other  organizations  prom- 
ised to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  promised  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  voluntary  reduction  of  prices  in 
a  very  short  time — ^I  think  some  said 
within  3  months? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Of  course,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  So  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram now  proposed  is  really  the  second 
voluntary  step. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  is  true.  I 
think  the  Congrbssional  Record  will 
show  that  many  of  us  warned  as  to  what 
would  happen  If  we  followed  such  a 
cotirse  of  action,  and  I  think  our  warn- 
ing has  proven  to  be  Justified  by  the  soar- 
ing prices  and  profits  which  characterize 
this  Infiation,  But  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  that,  although 
I  think  we  went  too  far  in  the  releasing 
of  Government  controls  and  checks,  on 
the  other  hand  I  think  much  of  the  dif- 
ficulty could  have  been  avoided,  and  I 
say  this  most  kindly,  if  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  could  have  gotten  to- 
gether in  the  matter  of  correcting  some 
of  the  gross  abuses  which  had  developed 
imder  price  control  and  other  Govern- 
ment controls.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  will  recall  that  for  months  I  fre- 
quently pleaded  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  appropriate  Senate  commit- 
tee report  out  a  resolution  I  had  sub- 
mitted for  an  investigation  of  the  abuses 
of  OPA.  I  felt  then  that,  if  we  could 
have  that  resolution  brought  to  the  floor 
and  acted  upon  providing  for  needed  re- 
view of  OPA  orders  by  local  judicial  re- 
view boards,  we  would  be  able  to  check 
the  arbitrary  and  capricious  action  which 
had  come  to  characterize  OPA  in  many 
of  Its  fimctlonings  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  felt  then  that  we  could  avoid  what 
ultimately  came  to  pass.  I  must  say  in 
all  kindness  that  many  Senators  on  the 
other  sde  of  the  aisle  would  not  even  per- 
mit an  investigation  of  OPA  in  those 
days. 

Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  not  free  from  blame  in  preventing 
action  on  sound  proposals  that  sought 
to  correct  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the 
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price  control  proffram.  There  wa  t  need 
for  checking  the  abuses  which  hid  de- 
veloped under  the  price  control  sys  Lem  of 
the  Oovernment.  I  think  It  w  is  the 
obligation  of  Senators  on  both  s  des  of 
the  aisle  to  clean  up  that  sltuatk  n.  be- 
cause great  Injustices  were  being  c  one  to 
many  people  In  this  country  in  bi  slness. 
as  well  as  to  consumers,  by  ariltrary 
practices  which  had  developed.  Then 
too.  I  think  we  should  have  taken  off 
controls  much  more  gradually  tl^an  we 
did  and  we  should  have  permitted  of  the 
automatic  relmposltlon  of  needed  con- 
trols whenever  prices  went  up  un  ustlfl- 
•My. 

AH  I  am  trying  to  say  this  afterr  oon  In 
these  remarks  Is  that  I  do  not  th  nk  we 
can  solve  the  problem  of  Inflaton  by 
adopting  controls  which  go  so  (sr  that 
clearly  the  arbitrary  and  capriole  us  ac- 
tions which  developed  under  the  o  d  OPA 
could  be  reestablished.  I  do  not  tl  ink  we 
can  solve  the  problem  by  washi  ig  our 
hands  of  the  whole  thing  and  laylng. 
"We  are  going  to  pass  It  over  to  Ir  dustry 
and  ask  industry  most  respectfull  r  to  be 
good  boys  about  the  whole  Inflation 
problem. "  Human  nature  does  nc  t  work 
that  way.  The  only  thing  that  the  ite  who 
are  guilty  of  causing  inflation  under- 
stand is  checks  by  a  government  which 
moves  to  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
Mjry  in  the  Interest  of  all  the  people  of 
the  country. 

Iff.  CAPEHART.     Mr.  Presldei  t.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    It  is  not  quit  i  clear 
to  me  exactly  how  the  Senator  would 
stop  the  inflation  spiral. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  It  Is  not  c  ear  to 
the  Senator,  as  evidenced  by  oi  r  dif- 
ferences in  vote  when  we  did  not  ,  oin  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  Let  me  say  that  i  n  con- 
trast to  the  program  which  is  be:  ng  of- 
fered on  this  side,  the  program  offe  red  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  f  ir  su- 
perior to  ours.  In  mj*  Judgment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  me  as  c  the 
Senator  a  further  question.  I  Intro- 
duced Senate  bill  1873.  the  Price  iiAora- 
torium  Act  of  1947.  to  freeze  pr  res  as 
of  last  Saturday  night  at  theii  high 
point.  This  morning  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  voted — I  believe  unani- 
mously— to  hold  hearings  on  thd  pro- 
posed legislation  at  the  earliest  p)sslble 
moment.  The  committee  felt  that  per- 
haps it  should  not  report  the  bill  today. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Am  jrican 
people  have  not  been  given  an  (ppor- 
tunity  to  be  heard.  Does  the  Smator 
feel  that  the  committee  took  a  wls<  posi- 
tion in  saying  that  the  American  }eople 
should  be  heard  on  legislation  iis  far 
reaching  as  this? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  I  am  a  good 
enough  lawyer  not  to  render  a  cur  >stone 
opinion  on  a  question  before  I  hav ;  seen 
the  record.  If  what  the  Senator  grants 
to  ask  me  is  whether  or  not  I  thiik  we 
ought  to  proceed  without  delay  t(  con- 
sider the  principle  of  the  Senator'  i  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  answer  Is  n  the 
af&rmatlve.  I  think  we  shall  probably 
have  to  go  much  further  than  tha ;.  Of 
course.  In  proceeding  we  must  secu  :e  the 
necessary  facts  on  which  to  base  a  Judg- 


ment as  to  the  merits  of  his  legislation 
before  we  vote. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  I  would  be  justified,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  hearings,  in  offering  this  bill  as 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  measure. 
In  the  absence  of  giving  the  American 
people  an  opportunity  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  thinks  he 
has  all  the  data  which  the  Senate  would 
need  to  vote  Intelligently  on  his  proposed 
amendment.  I  think  he  would  be  justified 
in  offering  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  admired  the 
able  Senator  from  Oregon  from  time  to 
time  as  he  has  risen  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  object  to  the  Senate  voting 
without  due  deliberation.  I  have  noticed 
that  he  has  objected  to  taking  up  many 
things  by  unanimous  consent.  I  wonder 
if  he  now  feels  that  the  Senate  should 
vote  upon  a  mea.<«ure  as  controversial  as 
the  return  to  OPA.  or  the  freezing  of 
prices,  without  holding  public  hearings. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  say.  I  would  not 
want  to  vote  until  I  thought  we  had  been 
presented,  either  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  or  by  a  committee,  with  all  the 
data  which  we  should  have  In  order  to 
make  possible  an  intelligent  vote.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  I  would  not  wish 
to  give  a  curbstone  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  Senator's  proposal  I  do  not  vote 
that  way. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  it  la  unfortu- 
nate, and  has  been  unfortunate,  that 
there  has  not  been  a  bill  before  one  of 
our  standing  committees  for  the  past  2 
or  3  weeks,  so  that  that  committee  might 
have  held  hearings  and  taken  testimony, 
which  could  have  been  before  the  Senate 
this  very  day  for  some  sort  of  action. 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  has 
been  nothing  specific  upon  which  we 
could  act.  We  have  been  dealing  in  gen- 
eralities. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  point  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  has  just 
mentioned,  to  indicate  that  hearings 
have  been  held  upon  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram submitted  by  the  President,  and 
further  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  upon  responsibility 
for  legislation. 

Several  weeks  ago  there  came  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  a  bill  to  extend  title  III  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  the  Export  Control 
Act,  acts  which  in  their  nature  permit 
amendments  which  could  carry  Into  ef- 
fect the  allocation  and  priority  points 
made  in  the  President's  message. 

We  began  hearings,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  hearings  heard  representatives 
from  agriculture  and  commerce.  We 
discontinued  hearings  because  the  intro- 
duction of  the  measiire  which  we  now 
have  under  consideration  raised  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  oiu*  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  have  great  admiration  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  as  he  knows.  I  differ 
with  him  with  regard  to  the  pending 
measure  because  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
only  measure  which  can  be  passed  dur- 
ing this  special  session  of  Congress.  I 
am  also  convinced  from  the  evidence 


which  was  submitted  during  the  hear- 
ings to  which  I  have  referred  that  that 
is  the  only  program  which  can  become 
effective  immediately  as  a  measure 
against  Inflation,  while  we  are  consid- 
ering the  adoption  of  compulsory  con- 
trols. 

I  wish  to  go  a  little  further  upon  the 
question  of  responsibility.  Personally.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  measure  goes  fat/ 
enough.  Prom  the  evidence  which  we 
heard.  I  hold  the  present  belief  that  the 
rationing  of  meat  should  be  imposed,  and 
also  that  provision  should  be  established 
for  the  rationing  of  fuel,  if  critical  short- 
ages should  develop  during  the  winter. 

I  do  not  know  the  status  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  which  I  am  now  serving, 
but  until  It  is  discharged  from  consider- 
ation of  this  question  we  propose  to  re- 
sume hearings  upon  the  reconvening  of 
the  Congress,  to  continue  hearings,  and  • 
to  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
full  committee  as  we  believe  are  called 
for  by  the  hearings.  In  an  objective  way 
and  without  any  political  bias. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  statement  to 
my  great  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, as  an  Indication  that  I  share  with 
him  his  belief  that  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  legislate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
almost  fini.<;hed.  In  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  let  me  say  that  ^ 
have  the  utmost  respect  for  his  point 
of  view  and  for  the  conscientious  serv- 
ice which  I  feel  he  is  performing  for  the 
people  of  Kentucky  as  a  Senator  from 
that  State.  If  I  differ  with  him,  If  I 
correctly  understand  his  remarks.  It  la 
over  the  question  of  responsibility  for 
legislation.  I  think  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  passing  legislation,  there- 
fore we  should  propose  It.  The  respon- 
sibility is  not  primarily  that  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.  As  soon  as  I  finish  this 
thought. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  today  rests  on  the 
legislative  branch  of  government  to 
come  forward  with  legislation  suitable 
to  meeting  the  Inflation  crisis.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  pending  legislation  will 
do  that.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let 
time  render  a  verdict  upon  my  predic- 
tion. My  present  prediction  is  that  if 
this  is  the  only  remedy  we  offer  the  coun- 
try for  Inflation,  inflation  will  continue 
to  rise  higher  and  higher  until  the 
American  people,  incensed,  demand  a 
decidedly  different  course  of  action  on 
the  part  of  their  Congress. 

Mr'.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Baldwui]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ore- 
gon to  something  which  appears  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  article  n  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

He 

Meaning  the  President 

shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Con- 
gress Information  of  the  state  of  the  Union, 
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and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient. 

What  this  amendment  attempts  to  do 
is  to  implement  that  broad  policy  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.    We 
are  deahng  with  a  wide  range  of  articles, 
and  with  a  vast  field  of  economic  activity. 
The  President,  In  his  message  at  the 
opening  of  this  special  session,  said  be 
recommended  some  legislation  with  ref- 
erence to  price  ceilings  and  rationing — 
or  at  least  price  ceilings.    He  also  said 
that  he  thought  this  should  be  done  on  a 
selective  basis,  and  pointed  out  that  not 
all  items  needed  to  be  rationed.    What 
we  are  doing  here  is  to  set  up  a  form 
of  procedure  which  the  President,  with 
all  the  administrative  departments  of  the 
Oovernment  at  his  command,  cf.n  follow 
In  order  to  lay  before  the  Congress  his 
specific  recommendations  as  to  what  leg- 
islation should  be  passed,  how  it  should 
be  passed,  and  how  much  money  the 
measures  will  cost.   That  is  what  Is  being 
provided  for.    All  of  the  administrative 
branches  of  the  Oovernment  are  imder 
the   executive   department.     They   are 
under  the  President.   They  are  his  agen- 
cies.   They  are  not  the  agencies  of  the 
Congress.    All  we  do  is  to  provide  ap- 
propriations and  lay  down  broad  general 
policies.    But  in  si>eclflc  matters  it  is  up 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  say  In  what  form,  and  how,  when, 
and  where  be  wants  to  deal  with  a  par- 
ticular question.    This  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  accomplish  exactly 
that.    It  is  designed  to  accomplish  it  in 
an  expeditious  manner.   That  is  my  an- 
swer to  my  distlngxiished  colleague  from 
Oregon  to  the  proposition  which  he  has 
advanced.    So  far  as  its  being  an  empty 
gesture  is  concerned,  or  so  far  as  its  being 
a  political  maneuver  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  yield  to  any  Member  of  Uie  Senate 
for  the  efforts  made  to  combat  infiation 
in  the  past  7  months.    I  fought  to  get 
through  a  resolution  to  have  a  study  of 
this  whole  subject  made,  and  I  diligently 
worked,  as  has  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont   [Mr.  Flanders]   in 
order  to  get  the  best  agreement  we  could 
get  at  the  moment.    It  seems  to  me  now 
that  this  Is  the  best  we  can  accomplish 
as  of  this  time.    I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
support.    I  think  it  marks  an  improve- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution,  and  I  think 
the  Joint  resolution  itself  is  an  effective, 
forward-looking  formula  upon  which  we 
probably  can  build  in  the  future.    It  Is  a 
good  start  in  the  right  direction  and  Is 
entitled  to  support. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
think  it  is  an  interesting  constitutional 
hook  on  which  he  seeks  to  hang  this 
particular  type  of  legislation.  Of  course 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorizes the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  submit  a  message  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  see  fit  to  make  by  way 
of  legislation  to  make  effective  any  rec- 
ommendations that  he  wishes  Congress 
to  carry  out.  However  It  is  a  complete 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
to  say  the  section  of  the  Constitution 
be  cites  does  not  need  any  legislation  of 


Imi^ementation.  The  section  of  the 
Constitution  which  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  cites  in  no  way  ronoves  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  originate  legislation 
in  the  first  instance  to  check  inflation 
or  to  meet  any  other  crisis  confronting 
this  Nation.  To  say  that  because  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains a  section  which  places  a  duty  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
very  discretionary  in  its  language,  to 
give  a  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  and^nake  such  rec- 
ommendations as  he  sees  fit,  in  my  Judg- 
ment is  not  a  proper  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution under  which  to  come  in  with 
such  an  amendment  as  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  proposes  and,  in  effect,  "pass 
the  buck"  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  recommend  compulsory  infla- 
tion control  some  90  days  fro^n  now. 
The  amendment  in  effect  seeks  to  give 
the  President  instructions  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  legislative  program  thus  turn- 
ing him  into  a  legislative  drafting  bu- 
reau. That  is  not  my  conception  of  the 
instructions  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  any  occasion  ought  to  give  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Stetes.  I 
say  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  comments 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  would  not  want  him 
to  yield  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate  in 
his  endeavor  to  flnd  those  means  for 
checking  inflation  which  in  his  best 
judgment  he  thinks  are  workable.  Our 
difference  simply  is  that  I  think  the 
amendment  he  is  proposing  will  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  checking  Inflation 
in  tKls  country.  He  and  I  will  have  to 
let  oiu-  difference  on  that  point  be  de- 
cided by  time  and  by  the  judgment  of 
the  American  people. 

The  PRESHMarr  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders]  for  himself  and 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut    tMr. 

Balowih].  

Mr.  FLANDERS,  Mr.  BALDWIN,  and 
other  Senators  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Flanders]  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut   [Mr.  B.U.D- 
win]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
joint    resolution    is    open    to    further 
amendment.    If    there    be   no    further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 

joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 

third  time,  the  question  Is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roll. 


Batch 

MOCM 

Hawkcs 

Muzray 

Bayden 

Myers 

Rlckenlooper 

O'Oonor 

HUl 

O'Danlel 

Boey 

O'Mahoney 

Bolland 

Overton 

iTca 

Reed 

Jeoaer 

Revereomb 

Johnaon,  Colo. 

Robertson.  Va. 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Kem 

Rtusell 

Kllcors 

BaltooMaU 

Knowland 

Smith 

Lancer 

Sparkman 

Loage 

Btennls 

McCanan 

Taft 

MoOarthy 

Taylor 

licOeUan 

Thomas.  Utah 

Mcrarland 

Tobey 

MeOrath 

McKcUar 

Umstead 

UcMahon 

Vandenberg 

Magnuaon 

Watklns 

lialone 

White 

Martin 

Wiley 

lilaybank 

WlUlams 

inuikln 

Wilson 

Moors 

Young 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

AUCCB 

Baldwin 

BaU 

BarUey 

Brlcker 

BrMges 

Brooks 

BtKk 

Bushfleld 

BuUer 

Byrd 

Cain 

Capehart 

Capper 

Chavss 

Connally 

Cooper 

Cordon 

Donnell 

Downey 

Dworahsk 

Xr.aCland 

Kcton 

Bl'.ender 

Ferguson 

Flanders 

Fiubnght 

Green 

Oumey 

ThePRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sighty- 
seven  Senators  have  answered  to  their 
names;  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BARKLET.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  desire  to  delay  a  vote  on  this  measure, 
tuid  I  think  the  Rscord  will  show  that 
I  have  not  attempted  to  delay  the  flnal 
consideration  of  it.  In  the  beginning  I 
announced  that  so  far  as  we  could,  we 
would  try  to  Improve  the  joint  resolu- 
tion during  its  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate: and  we  have  made  some  serious  and 
diligent  efforts  to  improve  it.  It  has  not 
been  improved  to  the  extent  which  I 
desire,  but  that  is  dae  to  our  being  in 
the  minority.  Instead  of  in  the  majority. 

Originally  there  were  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution two  provisions  which  the  President 
requested.  One  was  for  the  extension  of 
authority  over  exxwrts.  and  the  other  was 
an  extension  of  the  power  to  allocate 
transportation  facilities.  During  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution,  two 
other  provisions  have  been  added,  one 
of  them  providing  for  the  inauguration 
of  a  food  conservation  program,  which 
the  President  wishes,  and  the  other  au- 
thorizing the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  promote  the  production  of  foods 
and  feeds  in  non-European  foreign 
countries  in  order  to  avoid  and  prevent 
shortages  in  food  from  which  the  world 
is  suffering  today.  So  there  are  in  the 
joint  resolution  four  things  in  which  the 
President  was  interested,  and  which  he 
recommended  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress. 

The  provisions  to  which  I  have  ob- 
jected, and  to  which  I  still  object,  are 
those  In  section  2  which  refer  to  volim- 
tary  agreements  and  the  consequent 
relaxation  of  the  antitrust  laws  insofar 
as  those  who  have  entered  into  such 
agreements  may  be  concerned.  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  those  provisions.  I  have 
very  profoimd  fears  that  they  may  be 
used  by  some  sections  or  some  segments 
of  our  economy  to  get  in  under  a  tent 
In  order  that  they  may  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  I  think  they  will  operate  to 
Interfere  with  many  prosecutions  and  in- 
stitutions of  suits  on  civil  and  criminal 
grounds  that  have  already  been  begun. 
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But  tiikins  th«  joint  rfoolutlcn  m  % 
whole,  inadequate  aa  I  think  It  li  fetbl« 
a»  I  think  U  the  approach  to  deU  wUh 
the  problem  In  a  ilncert.  broad-  nlnded 
vay.  an  the  Prealdent  recomnended. 
nevertheleis  I  feel  that  there  li  more 
good  than  bad  In  the  Joint  res  tlutlon, 
specially  In  view  of  the  Improvrmenta 
which  have  been  made  to  It  by  meant 
of  the  amendments  which  have  been 
agreed  to:  and  I  am  not  wllltnR  to  put 
myself  in  the  position  of  voting  ag  Llnst  It. 
I  still  think  It  la  inadequate:  I  still 
think  It  is  a  feeble  attempt:  I  have  grave 
doubt  as  to  tta  workability  and  y  rlsdom. 
But  I  am  willing  to  take  a  chanc '.  in  an 
effort  to  deal  with  the  situation,  r  >alizlng 
fun  well  that  unless  there  is  a  lecided 
chance  in  the  economic  sltuatlm  and 
the  trend  of  our  economic  life,  e  ten  be- 
fore we  are  back  here  in  January  ^  ^e  shall 
be  called  upon  to  deal  with  this  i  Toblem 
In  a  very  different  way  from  that  1  \  which 
we  are  undertaking  to  deal  with  it  now 
in  the  approach  which  is  made  by  the 
pending  joint  resolution. 

All  of  us  would  welcome  an  adji  stment 
of  our  economic  life  without  leg  ilatlon. 
All  of  us  might  well  wish  that  ill  seg- 
ments and  elements  of  our  in  lustrlal 
and  business  and  economic  set-ui>  might 
be  willing  by  any  fair  and  legal  means 
to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  thi  trend 
In  prices,  which  heve  been  goin  :  up  in 
spiral  faxhlon  for  the  last  several  i  lonths. 
But  we  know  we  must  take  hun  an  na- 
ture as  it  is.  We  know  that  tods  y  there 
are  in  our  industrial  and  econoi  aic  life 
elements  that  are  unwilling  to  co  what 
Is  the  obvious  thing  to  do  In  the  merest 
of  the  public  economy.  But.  I  repeat, 
we  mu5t  take  human  nature  as  l  is.  not 
as  we  would  like  to  refashion  it:  and  of 
course  it  might  be  that  we  woul  1  make 
as  many  mistakes  In  refashlonlr  g  it  as 
those  which  have  been  made  in  it  i  origi- 
nal fashioning. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  shall  so  )n  dis- 
cover the  Inadequacy  and  the  u  ter  in- 
competence of  this  particular  kg  slatlon 
to  deal  In  a  comprehensive  way  u  Ith  the 
problem  which  faces  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  But  I  am  not  wl  ling  to 
throw  any  straw  in  the  way  of  an  r  effort 
which  may  be  made.  I  am  not  wl  ling  to 
say  that  because  I  object  to  one  xut  of 
this  joint  resolution.  X  am  unwlllng  to 
vote  for  the  rest  of  it.  I 

I  shall  vote  for  the  joint  resolJllon  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  accomplish  some 
•oo<l.  In  uplte  of  my  fears  and  in  Jplte  of 
the  objections  which  I  have  to  sor  le  por* 
tiuns  of  it.  X  make  this  statrme  \t,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  tn  influ- 
tnce  any  other  Senator,  because  I  rcallie 
that  as  the  joint  resolution  comri*  to  the 
point  of  Anal  vote,  9\rry  Henato  must 
vote  a*  hi*  own  conscience  dtctnir  >,  But 
for  myself,  I  am  taking  the  view  tl  at  the 
food  contained  In  the  joint  res  ilutlon 
outweighs  the  bad  In  it,  and  that,  there- 
fore. I  am  justified  In  voting  for  I ,. 

Mr,  O'MAMOIOnr,  Mr  Prestd  nt.  in 
order  to  exculpate  myself  for  vnt  ng  for 
a  measure  which  contains  sectic  n  a.  X 
tffsire  to  say  that  X  associau  myse  f  with 
everything  the  Senator  from  Ke  ttucky 
has  said.  X  wish  to  add  that,  in  m;  judg- 
ment. It  win  be  utterly  impossDle  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  seetlonla,  and 


that  the  waiver  of  the  antltruat  laws  In 
these  circumstances  is  utterly  Improper. 
X  wish  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
President  will  find  it  impossible  to  ap- 
prove any  agreement  drawn  under  the 
Urms  of  this  joint  resolution.  Although 
I  am  convinced  of  the  Impracticallty  of 
that  portion  of  this  measure,  neverthe- 
less, I  think  I  am  justified  in  casting  my 
vote  for  the  joint  resolution  in  order  that 
there  may  be  an  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  Government  to  control  exports 
and  to  allocate  tran.«iportatlon  facilities. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  neg- 
lected to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  LDCA81,  who  has  been  called 
away  from  Washington  because  of  the 
death  and  funeral  of  his  secretary,  has 
just  advised  me  that  he  wishes  to  as- 
sociate himself  with  the  sentiments  I 
have  expressed  here  in  regard  to  this 
measure:  and  for  the  same  reasons 
which  I  have  given  as  actuating  me  In 
casting  my  vote,  he  wishes  to  be  recorded 
as  volng  for  the  joint  resolution  if  he 
were  present  and  voting. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  joint  resolution 
pass? 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  (when  Mr.  Lucas* 
name  was  called).  As  I  announced  be- 
fore the  roll  call  began.  I  repeat,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinol.i  I  Mr.  Lucas),  if  present, 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  REED.  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wao- 
ifcal.  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Brewster)  and 
vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  ThyiI  Is 
necessarily  absent.  The  Sengtor  from 
Minnesota,  if  present  and  voting,  wotild 
vote  "yea." 

The  junior  Senator  from  Maine  fMr. 
Brewster),  who  is  necessarily  absent,  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr,  WAONgRl.  The  Senator  from 
Maine.  If  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
If  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  Senator  from  Ncbranka  IMr. 
Whirry  I  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen* 
ator  from  Georgia  IMr.  GgOR^gj  li  tb« 
sent  by  leave  of  the  Senate,      I 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr,  Pxf- 
nn\  and  thi^  Svnator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  STgWARTi  are  absent  on  publlp 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr, 
Tmomaa)  U  absent  on  ofHclal  bustnin. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  IMr, 
Waonir  I  In  neceknarlly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr, 
^WAONgRi  has  a  general  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr,  Rggol,  The 
transfer  of  thtti  pMir  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  Brewster)  has  been  pre* 
viuuikly  announced  by  the  Senttor  from 
Kansas.  Xf  present  and  voting,  tht  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  would  vole 
"yea." 


X  announce  further  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Pepper]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  wu  announced— yeas  77. 
nays  10,  as  follows: 

Y1A8-T7 


So  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  167) 
was  pas.sed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  joint  resolution  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  be  printed,  and  that  it  also  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ig 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Retolved.  etc.— 

DICIARATIOM    OF    FtTaeOtSS 

SacTiON  I.  ID*  purpoMt  of  this  Joint  rtso- 
luiion  nre  to  aid  in  stabilising  ih»  wjonomy 
or  th*  l/nlted  BtstM,  to  aid  In  curbing  InOa- 
tlonary  tendencies,  to  promote  tht  orderly 
•nd  •quitsble  distribution  of  goods  snd 
fsciiuitt,  and  to  aid  In  prtvsnting  msldis- 
tribution  of  goods  nnd  fsoilltles  snd  biiatcally 
sBect  the  cost  of  living  or  induatrlsi  pro- 
duction. *^ 

VOLUirrART  AORtSMBMTS 

isc.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pases  dseisred  in  section  l  of  this  joint  rsto- 
lution,  the  President  is  suthortrsd  to  con- 
sult with  represDritiitivsi  of  industry,  busl- 
nsM.  snd  sgrlpulfurs  with  s  view  to  eneour. 
Rgiitg  ihs  msking,  by  persons  engsged  in  in- 
Uusiry,  business,  Nnd  ngrlculturs,  of  vulun- 
tsry  agreements  uppruvou  by  the  l»rMldent— 

(i)  pruvidiiig  for  uliiioMtion  of  trnnsuuria- 
tlon  fsoilitiM  mid  equipment; 

(8)  providing  for  priority  alloeatlon  snd 
Inventory  control  of  sesres  rommodltles 
whldh  bssli'Nily  slTeet  the  cost  of  living  or 
inditstrtsl  |)f'iiUi('iiuti:  or 

(•II  provuiiMK  for  rtguution  of  speeuia* 
ilve  (rnding  un  oomnedlty  •schsnges. 

(b)  The  rretideni  la  suthoiMrd  lo  ttnprove 
any  suoh  Hgrsemtnt  which  h«  tlnd*  will  csrrr 
out  any  of  the  piit|>o»<>«  dtriMf^d  in  section 
I  of  this  joint  rM'iitKinn,  fscppt  thst  he 
shall  n«it  nppnivn  nnv  ngrMmiint  unlvsa  suoh 
agreement  apiK^inrNliy  provides  thst  It  shall 
eesM  to  be  sfrective  on  or  before  Msrrh  I, 
»iM».  and  he  shsll  not  spprove  mty  Mtiree- 
meul  which  provides  lot  ihs  nxini  ut  ytUu, 


Atkta 

Quraty 

Moors 

Baldwin 

Natch 

Mytra 

BlUl 

Hawkea 

O'Conor 

Barklfy 

Hayden 

O'Mihoney 

Brlcker 

Hickenloopcr 

Overton 

BrldRes 

Ho«y 

RMd 

Brooks 

Holland 

Rsvtroomb 

Buck 

Ives 

Robertson.  Va. 

Hu»hfl«ld 

Jenner 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

B\itl«r 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Russell 

Byrd 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

SaltonsUU 

Cain 

Kcm 

Smith 

Cspehart 

KUgors 

Sparkmaa 

Capper 

Knowland 

Biennis 

CooiMr 

Lodg* 

Tart 

Cordon 

McCarran 

Taylor 

Donnell 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

Downey 

McClellan 

Tydlngs 

Dworthsk 

McParland 

tJmstead 

Eastland 

McOrath 

Vandenberg 

Ecton 

McKellar 

Watklos 

Bllendtr 

McMahoD 

White 

Perguson 

Malone 

Wiley 

Plandtra 

Martin 

WUllams 

rulbrlght 

Msybank 

Young 

Oreen 

MllUkln 
NAYS— 10 

Chavet 

Magntison 

Thomas,  tJtali 
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(e)  Whenerer  a  goteramental  oAesr  or 
agency  determines  that  a  plan  of  voluntary 
aotlon  with  respect  to  any  material,  eom« 
modity.  or  faoUity  is  praetieable  and  Is  ap« 
propriate  to  the  suoeessfui  carrying  out  of 
the  policies  set  forth  in  said  sot.  that  agency 
or  oScUU  may  request  ia  writing  compilaaoe 
by  one  or  more  persons  with  such  plan  of 
voluntary  action  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Any  aet  or  omleston  by 
such  person  or  persons  In  compliance  with 
a  written  request  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  with  a  votimtary  plan  promul- 
gated thereunder  shall  not  be  the  boaU  at 
any  time  for  any  prosecution  or  any  dvU 
action  or  any  proceeding  under  the  antl- 
tnist  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

<d)  Such  written  request  may,  in  the  dls- 
eretion  of  the  governmental  oAoer  or  agency 
which  made  the  request,  be  withdrawn  at 
any  thne  by  said  governmental  oOteer  or 
agency  by  written  notice  from  said  govern- 
DMntai  odleer  or  agency  of  such  withdrawal  to 
the  Attorney  General,  and  after  publication 
of  notice  of  such  withdrawal  in  the  Federal 
Register  as  provided  in  subaectlon  (e),  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
subsequent  act  or  onUsslon  by  reason  of  such 
request  or  voluntary  plan. 

(e)  The  Attorney  General  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  shall  order  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  every  such  reqxiest,  and 
any  withdrawal  thereof,  and  any  plan,  pro- 
gram, or  other  arrangements  promulgated 
under,  or  which  Is  the  basis  of,  any  such 
request. 

(f )  The  power  to  make  requests  conferred 
by  this  act  shall  expire  upon  expiration  of 
section  a  of  this  act.  and  any  requests  made 
and  voluntary  plans  adopted  under  this  act 
shall  have  no  force  or  effect  6  months  there- 
after. 

(g)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "per- 
son" means  an  indtvldusl,  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association. 

EXPORT  CONTSOLS 

Sec.  8.  (a)   Section  6  (d)   of  the  aet  of 

July  2.  1940  (S4  Stat.  714).  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "February  29,  1948" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  28, 
1949." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers,  authority,  and  discretion  conferred 
upon  him  by  such  act  of  July  9,  1940,  as 
amended,  is  authorised  to  use  prlee  criteria 
in  the  licensing  of  exports,  either  by  giving 
preference  among  otherwise  comparable  ap- 

i>llcattons  to  those  whloh  provide  for  the 
owest  prices,  or,  in  exceptional  clrcum- 
stanees,  by  fixlnf  reasonable  mark-ups  in 
expert  prices  over  domestic  prices, 

AUOCATION  Of  TRANSPORTATION  fAOarrtES  AMD 
GRAIN 

•ae,  4.  (a)  Notwlthsunding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  tlUe  m  of  the  Seeend  Wsr  Pow- 
ers Aot.  1848,  as  amended,  shall  eontlnue  In 
effect  to  and  includlni  februsry  88,  1848, 
or  such  ssriler  date  as  the  OfmgreM  by  o<m- 
current  resolution  or  the  frenident  mity  das- 
linste,  for  the  eserelse  of  the  powers,  au- 
thority, snd  discreilon  conferred  on  the 
Fresldsiit  by  sueh  title  lit  with  reepeet  tt> 
ihs  use  uX  transportation  equipmeat  gad 
facilities  by  mil  osrrlers. 

(b)  lfmwuh«(«ndini  wf  other  prevision 
of  law,  till*  III  of  the  Second  War  Fowcn 
Act,  1848,  is  herebv  revived  and  reenacted 
for  the  CRcrelse  of  the  powers,  authority,  artd 
dlseretiun  eottterrcd  on  the  Fresldent  by  stioh 
title  III  with  rMpeet  to  the  use  of  grain  for 
the  production  of  distilled  splrlte  or  neutral 
spirits  for  beverage  purposes.   The  authority 

i rented  by  this  subsection  shaU  ssplrs  on 
anuary  81,  1841. 


DBMAtioM  or  AxmsoaiTT 

6k.  8.  The  authority  granted  to  the  Prest- 
dant  by  section  8  of  this  )ohit  reaoluUoo 
and.  notwftlMtandlng  the  provtsloBS  at  see- 
tton  6  of  the  Second  Decontrol  Aet  of  ISiT, 
the  authority  granted  to  the  PreatdaBt  by 
eeeUon  4  of  this  Joint  resolttttaB  and  by 
seetton  6  of  the  act  of  July  9,  1940  (84  Stat. 
T14),  ae  amended,  may.  to  the  eatont  the 
Preaklent  dlracu,  be  eaeroieed  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  oAcor  In  the  eaecutive 
branch  of  the  Government. 


iitom  IT  Tin 


camcAL  aiiuBTAi 


Sac.  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  stiall 
determine  that  there  is  or  threatens  to  bo  a 
critical  shortage  of  any  raw  material,  com- 
modity, or  product  which  Jeopardises  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  or  its  national  security  or  welfare  and 
that  there  la  nc  prospect  that  such  critical 
shortage  may  soon  be  remedied  by  an  Inoreaae 
in  the  available  supply  without  additional 
governmental  action  and  that  the  situation 
cannot  be  solved  by  voluntary  agreement  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  may  pre- 
pare proposed  measures  for  conserving  such 
raw  material,  commodity,  or  product  which 
ha  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  in  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

(1)  A  sutement  of  the  circumstances 
which.  In  the  President's  Judgment,  require 
the  proposed  conservation  measures. 

(2)  A  deuiled  procedure  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  proposed  measures  indvidtng 
the  additional  budget  and  additional  per- 
aonnel  required  for  their  enforcement.- 

(3)  The  proposed  degree  of  curtailment  in 
.  current  and  prospective  use  of  each  such  raw 

material,  conunodlty.  or  product  by  eitch 
processor  and/or  tiser  thereof,  including  the 
speclQc  formulas  proposed  for  such  curtttll- 
ment  with  respect  to  each  class  or  classes  of 
processors  or  users  and  the  criteria  used  in 
ttu  csUbllshment  of  such  formulae. 

(4)  A  complete  record  of  the  factual  evl- 
denoe  upon  which  his  recommendations  lire 
baaed,  including  all  Information  provided 
by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovcrzmuint 
which  may  have  been  made  available  to  hitm 
In  the  course  of  his  consideration  of  ilM 
matter. 

(b)  WithUi  15  days  after  the  submission 
of  such  proposed  coneervstlon  measures,  tiM 
Joint  Conxmlttee  on  the  Economic  Repurt 
ahali  conduct  public  hearings  thereon  snd 
shall  owke  such  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  legislative  action  as  In  Its  Juog- 
ment  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
and  any  additional  information  disclosed  at 
the  public  hearings  may  require. 

raoevcnoN  or  rooos  in  NON-stmoreAN 

PORSICN  0Ot7MTRIM 

•so.  T.  Notwithstanding  any  other  previ- 
sion of  isw,  m  order  to  alleviate  and  prevrtit 
shortages  tn  foods,  sgrteultural  commodities, 
snd  products  thereof,  Commodity  Orsiilt 
Corporation  is  suthorir.ed  to  csrry  out 
projects  to  stimulste  and  ineresse  the  pro- 
duction nf  foods,  sgrlculturul  oommodltlss, 
and  products  thereof,  lu  nun-luroposn 
foreign  countries,  Such  projects  may  In- 
clude procurement,  the  making  of  sdvan«es 
and  price  gusrsnties,  the  furnlNnini  nf  te<*h- 
nlosl  informfliton  and  ssslBisnoe,  the  fur- 
nishing of  seed,  frrtlllaer.  ms'hltiKry,  equip- 
msrtt  snd  other  msterlsls,  and  su(h  ottier 
actions  as  ara  npcessary  or  Incident  to  the 
earrying  nut  nf  stirh  projects;  Pravidtd,  Ttat 
•ay  sueh  progrsm  is  nrst  submitted  to  Oen- 
grsH  by  the  iswetary  of  Agriculture,  and  is 
net  disapproved  by  eoncurrent  rssuluiion  of 
Congrees  within  00  dnys  thsiesfter. 

roo0  ANB  me  eoNsasvATiON  moeiAM 

•■e.  i.  (a)  In  order  lo  alleviate  sbortaiies 

in  fut>ds  and  fseds,  and  to  assist  in  subilis- 

Ing  prices,  the  President  shall  carry  out  a 

program  for  the  conservation  of  food  and 


feed,  tn  carrying  out  stich  program,  the 
Prsaident  is  authoriaed,  through  the  dlaaem- 
Inatlon  of  inXormatlon.  educational  axid 
other  campaigns,  the  fumUhiag  of  assist- 
anoe.  and  such  other  voluntary  and  coop- 
erative measures  as  h»  deems  neceesary  or 
appropriats,  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
eOioiettt  utUiaation.  care,  and  preservaUoa 
at  food  and  feed,  the  elimination  of  practloee 
which  waste  food  and  teed,  the  control  and 
eradication  of  insects  and  rodenta.  the  con- 
atimptlon  of  less  of  tbaac  foods  and  feeds 
which  are  In  short  supply  and  mora  of  those 
foods  and  feeds  whloh  are  in  at)undant 
supply,  and  other  oonscrvatkm  praetloea. 
The  authority  herein  oooferred  oaay  be  es^ 
erclsed  by  the  President  through  such  de- 
partments, agonelaa.  Independent  eatabilsh- 
ments.  and  oflldals  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ana  such  State,  local,  and  private  agen- 
cies as  ha  may  determine. 

(b)  There  is  heret>y  authoriaed  to  be  ap- 
prqivlated  to  the  President  such  aums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  thia  aectioa. 
To  enable  tlae  President  to  carry  out  this  aee- 
tlon  for  the  remainder  of  the  flsoal  year  end- 
ing Juno  SO,  184S,  there  is  hereby  made  avaU- 
able  not  to  exceed  91.000.000  from  any  funds 
made  available  by  the  Ooogreae  for  carrying 
out  PuhUc  Law  84,  SlKhtleth  Congress,  or 
from  any  funda  made  available  by  the  Con- 
greaa  for  interim  foreign  aid.    Funds  made 
available  for  the  ptupoee  of  this  section  may 
be  used  for  necessary  administrative  expen- 
ses, Including  personal  services  in  tbt  District 
of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  pxirchase  or  hire 
of  motor  vehicles,  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  organi- 
sations thereof,  including  stenograplc  report- 
ing services,  by  contract,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws  (the 
compensation  of  any  such  Indlvlduai  not  to 
exceed  950  per  day).    Funds  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  may  be  allot- 
ted for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  section  to 
any  department,  agency,  or  Independent  es- 
tablishment ot  the  Government,  or  transfer- 
red to  any  other  agency  requested  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  this  section.    Funds  allotted  to 
any  department,  agency,  or  Independent  es- 
tablishment Of   the   Government   shall   be 
available  for  obligation  and  expetullture  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  governing  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment,  or  or- 
ganisational  unit   thereof   concerned,   and 
without  regard  to  sections  8709  and  8848  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes,  as  amended  (U.  S.  &« 
tiUe  41.  sec.  8,  and  title  31,  sec.  S29) . 

AtnmoaiaATioN  roe  Areaoraunoife 
Sao.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  stieh  amounts  as  may  be  nssse 
sary  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provl- 
aiona  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President,  ag 
bearing  on  the  Joint  resolullon  Juat 
pMsgd,  two  excellent  editorisls  gppeftrod 
in  the  Wsshington  Poet  recently,  one  on 
Deoembtr  16  entitled  "RepubUcan  Way/' 
the  other  on  December  13  entitled  "Ad- 
mlnl8trAtlon  FItn."  In  my  opinion  thost 
gdltoriaU  concretely  tnd  8ucolnotly  An> 
Alyi«  the  i88ug8  W8  have  betn  dlaeuaalnc 
In  ttof  Stnttg  todsy.  and  X  Mk  unsni- 
motu  consent  thst  they  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRB. 

There  btlng  no  objection,  the  edito- 
riAls  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  thg 
RicoRO.  M  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  Pewtisg 

18,  18411 

nmnuckM  wat 

The  outotanding  feature  of  the  Woicott  Mil, 

whleh  goes  before  the  House  todsy  with  the 

Meselnp  of  the  Republicans,  Is  Its  emphasis 

on  voluntary  agreements  by  private  industry 
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fnr  th«  alloratinn  and  Inventory 
•caret  oummoditiM.    Although  tht 
but  pruvldM  that  auch  afrt«m«nu 
aubjcct  to  approval  by  the  Prc»ide)i 
ator  O'klahonvy  polnta  out  thnt,  ui 
Marriman  bill.  It  don  not  give  the 
ment  the  power  to  limit  the  scope 
nwnu  and  »et  •taodiirdfl  for  the  nU\ 
fnduatry.    The  Prealdent  will,  so 
b«  put  on  the  spot  if  Congress  reli 
ponly  voluntary  system  of 
Mm^ted  by  the  Republicans 
should   reject  an  agrvtment   that 
atdered  too  restrictive  or  otherwise 
there  would  be  nothing  to  put  In 
since  the  Oovemmcnt  would  be 
aet. 

While  we  think  It  highly  drslrab! 
voluntary  methods  a  preliminary 
ctaaneaa  that  they  will  succeed  vUl 
tmlcaa    the    admtnUtratlon    is 
weapons  of  coercion  that  can  be 
when  needed.     In   the  national   In 
may  become  necessary  to  Impose 
on  free  enterprise  to  which  prlvat 
try  will  not  voluntarily  submit 
almost  certainly  be  nonconformist 
uals  or  groups  that  will  not  a!^e< 
under  the  threat  of  coercion,  to 
most  reasonable  plans  for  husbaj 
resources  and  checking  price  atlvanc^s 
theim'^^re.   voluntary   agreements  of 
atrlcted   kind   contemplated   under 
publican  plan   would  not  afford 
against  Increases  In  the  prices  of 
materials  or  wage  Increases  that 
evltably  result  In  higher  prices  of 
products 

Yet.  apart  from  the  provision  fo 
tary  agreements  and  noncontrov 
pCMls   to   allocate   transportation 
and   exDort  csntrols.   the   Republic^ 
gram  offers  nothing  except  a 
tlon  for  curbing  credit  expansion  by 
ing    reserves   held    by    the   Federal 
banks    against    note    Issues    and 
This  proposal  would  have  little.  If 
mediate  effect  In  restraining  over- 
expansion,    although    Representatlife 
cott    believes   that   It   would    have 
strong  psychological  effect."     He 
It  should  be  taken  aj  a  sign  that 
disapproves  of  the  eaJy-money  pollc  r 
administration.      Since    the    admm 
Is  committed  to  that  policy  and 
Blgns  of  retreating,  we  doubt 
method  of  expressing  disapproval  w 
results.    Mrr^ovcr.  from  a  long 
point.    URhtened    reaerve   requlrem* 
cpsn  %o  stfflous  objection.    For  the 
Reserve  System  needs  leeway  In 
Its  operations,  and  Its  tuefulness 
aerlously  impaired  In  the  future,  as 
the  case   In   the  past,   by  a  high 
reserve  requirements. 

That    many   Republicans   are 
with   the   protrrara   of    the   House 
Commlttse  is  Indicated  by  demanda 
Bsnsts  Rspubllcans  for  lu  expanslo  i 
Bittcant  also  Is  the  declaration  of  the 
llesn  Policy  Committee  tiiat  It  wui 
St  the  regular  session  phases  of  the 
sntl-lnflatlon  program  that  It  has 
possible  to  study  at  the  extra  session, 
time  the  Republicans  are  relying  on 
adequate  Wolcott  bill  to  eliminate 
waste  and  bold  back  inflationary 
the  reasons  given  we  do  not  believe 
of  voluntary  program  contemplated 
bill  will  succeed  unless  the 
equipped  with  the  reserve  powers  of 
requested  by  the  President. 
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I  From   the   Washington   Post   of   Dfcember 
12.  IM7| 

AOMUf  UTTBATIOM  PtJUV 

In  answer  to  repeated  demands  ttA  a  con- 
crete legislaUve  program.  Secretary  H.irrt- 
maa  has  submitted  a  bill  to  a  Senate  Judlcl- 
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ary  flubcommtttse  embodying  soms  of  ths 
President's  sntMnflatlon  rocomiamdattons. 
Provision  for  direct  control  ofTprtsss  and 
wa':es.  as  recommended  by  the  President,  Is 
not  included.  In  fact,  administration 
apokesmtn  have  been  noticeably  reluctant 
to  dUcuM  such  propossls.  In  spite  of  their 
eonspicuotis  lack  of  entbtulasm  for  this  as- 
pect of  the  President's  program.  Mr.  Tru- 
man announced  yesterday  that  he  would 
send  spccinc  wage  and  price  control  lei^lsU* 
tlon  to  Congress  within  the  next  few  days. 

In  our  opinion,  the  broad  allocation  and 
rationing  powers  requested  under  the  dralt 
bill  ere  essential  to  protect  the  country  from 
economic  dislocation  and  Inflation.  The 
grant  of  such  powers  would  not.  according 
to  Mr.  Harrlman.  Imply  "anything  approach- 
ing a  comprehensive  system  of  controls  over 
materials,  products,  and  productive  facil- 
ities." The  bill  calls  for  a  selective-control 
program  authorizing  direct  consumer  ration- 
ing of  specified  scarce  foods  and  fuels  and 
a  few  other  articles.  More  restricted  powers 
of  control  would  be  applied  to  materials, 
such  as  iron  and  steel.  In  the  form  of  pri- 
ority orders.  Inventory  controls  and  sct- 
astdes  to  Insure  fulfillment  of  essential  con- 
tracts and  satisfy  the  most  important  for- 
eign and  dom?stlc  needs.  Provision  Is  also 
made  for  an  extension  of  expjrt  controls, 
with  the  power  to  refuse  export  licenses 
for  too  highly  priced  goods. 

With  the  removal  of  legal  obstacles  to 
agreements  among  producers,  as  contem- 
plated In  the  bill.  Secretary  Harrlman  be- 
lieves that  a  great  deal  could  be  accomplished 
by  voluntary  cooperation  of  Industries  to 
channel  scarce  materials  Into  most  essen- 
tial uses.  Provided  the  Government  is  given 
allocation  powers  so  as  to  discipline  non- 
conformists In  case  of  need.  Mr.  Harrlman's 
confidence  In  the  efficacy  of  the  so-called 
voluntary  approach  is  probably  Justlfled  But 
a  check  Is  necessary,  for  without  it  we  doubt 
the  success  of  purely  voluntary  agreements 
among  competing  indtistrial  concerns. 

If  the  Government  were  given  power  to 
ration  scarce  foods  and  fuels,  it  might  be 
possible  to  put  a  brake  on  price  Increases 
without  resort  to  direct  price  controls,  since 
rationing  would  reduce  the  competitive 
scramble  for  limited  supplies.  Nevertheless, 
a  rationing  system  affords  no  guarantee 
against  excessively  high  prices  for  the  ra- 
tioned commodity  in  the  absence  of  price 
controls.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
Government  should  also  have  authority  to 
Imptjse  price  ceilings  selectively  on  essen- 
tial commodities  In  short  supply,  the  prices 
of  which  have  reached,  or  threattn  to  reach 
levels  that  cannot  be  Justlfled  by  any  cri- 
terion of  reasonableness.  For  slmltur  rea- 
soru  It  should  be  empowered  to  put  ceilings 
on  wi  gee  in  Industries  subject  to  selective 
price  control. 

Congress  will,  no  doubt,  refuse  to  give  the 
administration  the  necessary  authority  that 
it  seeks  to  curb  inflation.  If  living  ccsts 
soar  to  still  dizzier  heights  as  a  result.  It 
may  attempt  to  repair  the  damage  only 
when  it  is  too  late  to  avert  disaster.  For. 
a.  the  President  said  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress outlining  his  anti-inflation  plans:  "The 
only  prudent  course  is  to  establish  the 
authority  (requested)  at  this  time  so  the 
necessary  preparations  can  be  started.  If 
we  fall  to  prepare  and  disaster  results  from 
our  unpreparedness.  we  shall  have  gambled 
with  ovu:  national  safety— and  loot." 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— ENROLLED 
BILL  SIGIVED         j 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1770)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  as  amended,  and  It 
was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


AtTTMORIZA'nON  FOR  RIPORT  OF  THIRD 
SUPPLIMINTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  re- 
cess following  today's  se.i.slon  I  be  au- 
thorized to  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  House  bill  4748.  the 
third  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
1948. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  hear  tha  statement  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  report  the  third  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  sometime  be- 
tween now  and  midnight  tonight,  so  that 
the  Senate  may  act  upon  it  tomorrow. 
The  committee  will,  go  Into  session  as 
soon  as  possible  after  5  o'clock  todcy,  and 
perhaps  work  through  to  midnight  in 
order  to  get  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
refer  to  the  third  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  which  the  committee  is  now 
considering? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

NOMINATION    OF   MAJ.    GEN.    IFSLIB 
RICHARD  GROVES 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
nomination  came  to  the  Senate  after 
the  general  request  was  made  that  cer- 
tain nominations  might  be  held  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  refer 
to  the  nomination  of  MaJ.  G^n.  Leslie 
Richard  Groves.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, as  in  executive  session,  that  para- 
graph 6  of  rule  XXXVin  of  the  Senate 
be  suspended  in  order  that  the  commit- 
tee may  hold  the  nomination  In  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  order  is  made. 

PUBLICATION  OP  NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES 
OP  PERSONS  TRANSACTING  BUSINESS 
ON  BOARDS  OF  TRADE 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Commodity  Exchance  Act,  as 
amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  that 
section  the  following  new  provision: 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provlslona 
of  this  section  or  of  any  other  law.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall,  when  requested 
by  any  committee  of  the  Congress  acting 
within  the  scope  of  Its  Jurisdiction,  furnish 
to  such  cdmmlttee  and  upon  delivery  to  the 
committee  mcke  public  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  traders  on  the  boards  of  trrde 
with  respect  to  whom  the  Secretary  has  in- 
formation, and  any  other  Information  in 
the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture relating  to  the  amounts  of  commod- 
ities purchased  or  sold  by  each  such  trader. 

I  shall  now  state  my  reasons  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  up  at  this  time,  and 
asking  for  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  by  vote,  au- 
thorized the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  issue  a  subpena  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  requiring  him  to  produce 
certain  evidence  before  the  committee 
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tt  ft  seukm  called  for  0:30  o'clock  today. 
At  the  appointed  time  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee, and.  while  be  made  a  statement  that 
In  his  opinion  It  was  not  advisable  to 
tell  the  names  and  addresses  of  certain 
traders  and  others,  which  information 
was  In  his  possession,  he  would  tell  those 
names  and  addres-^es  to  the  committee 
in  open  session.  Finally,  after  consid- 
erable discussion,  and  after  taking  the 
sworn  testimony  of  Mr.  Anderson,  there 
was  a  vote  in  the  committee.  This  Is 
the  motion  that  was  voted  upon: 

Senator  O'Mabonkt  offered  a  substitute 
amendment  stating  that  this  committee  for- 
mally recommends  Immediately  to  the 
United  States  Senate  passage  of  a  Joint  reso- 
lution which  would  remove  any  legalistic 
doubt  es  to  the  production  of  the  matter 
outlined  In  the  aubpena  to  Secretary 
Anderson. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  a  statement  of 
the  vote  on  It,  because  It  has  been  made 
public.  It  has  been  given  to  the  press. 
Eleven  Senators  voted  for  the  substitute 
amendment,  and  eight  voted  no. 

There  were  several  other  motions  con- 
sidered at  that  meeting.  One  was 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  California, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Knowland  moved  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  requested  to  supply  the  Information 
requested  In  the  subpena  duces  tecum  Imme- 
diately to  the  Committee  In  executive 
session. 

That  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  10  to  9. 
Thereupon,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  moved  "that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  be  requested  to  furnish  im- 
mediately in  open  session  the  informa- 
tion requested  in  the  subpena  duces 
tecum."  That  motion  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  II  to  8.  I  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord copies  of  these  motions,  with  the 
votes  upon  them. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  motions 
and  votes  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

O'MAHOKZT   AMtNDMINT 

Senator  O'MAHONtT  offered  a  subatltute 
amendment  stating  that  this  committee 
formally  recommends  Immediately  to  the 
United  States  Senate  pasMf*  ot  a  Joint  reso- 
lution which  would  remove  any  IcgalUtic 
doubt  aa  to  the  production  of  the  mutter  out- 
lined in  the  subpena  to  Secretary  Anderson. 

A  yea-and-nay  vote  was  taken  on  this 
amendment  and  the  amendment  was  ap- 
proved 11-8.  as  follows: 

Yea:  GtmNrr.  Reed,  McKcluui.  Hatben, 
Thomas.  Tydiwgs.  Russell,  McOairan.  Ovsb- 
TON,  O'Mahonet,  Green. 

Nay:  Brooks.  Ball,  Ferguson,  Saltonstall, 
TouNo.  Knowland,  Dworsbak,  Chairman 
BRmcES. 

knowland  amendment 

Senator  Knowland  moved  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  requested  to  supply  the  Information 
requested  In  the  sut>pena  duces  tec\un 
immediately  to  the  committee  In  executive 
session. 

There  was  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  this 
amendment  which  carried  10-9,  the  vote  be- 
ing as  follows: 

Yea:  OimireT.  Brooks,  Reed,  Ball,  Fercxt- 
BON.  Saltonstall.  Young.  Kmowlaxo,  Dwob- 
SBAK.  Chairman  Bamcss. 

Nay:  McBIellar,  Hayden,  Thoicas.  Ttdingb, 

RUSSEIX,    MoCABftAN,     OVSBXQN,    O'UAB.OHir, 

Green. 


FiaatTaoN  AMsmmsNT 

Senator  FmotiaoM  moved  that  ths  Secre* 
tary  of  Agrlcultiue  be  requested  to  furnish 
Immediately  in  open  aculon  the  Information 
requested  in  the  subpena  duces  tecum. 

This  amendment  was  defeated  S-ll,  the 
Tote  being  aa  follows: 

Yea :  Brooks,  Red.  Ball,  PcROtwoN,  Tovmo. 
Knowland.  Dwomhax,  Chairman  Bamosa. 

Nay:  Ovairrr,  SALToniTALL,  McKbllab. 
Hatvex,  Thomas,  TnoNOs,  Ritsssll.  McCab- 
BAN,  OvBTox,  O'Mahonet,  Gseem. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  was  unsuccessful  today  in  ob- 
taining the  names.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  feels  that  It  Is  very  Important 
to  the  public  and  very  important  to  Con- 
gress that  information  such  as  this  be 
made  available.  Particularly  is  that  true 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  indicated  there  is  speculation  upon 
the  exchanges,  that  it  is  being  made  a 
football,  and,  that,  as  the  records  indi- 
cate, on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  thus 
far  in  1947  there  has  been  trading  in 
5.010.909,000  bushels  of  grain,  whereas 
there  was  in  crop  only  1,500.000.000 
bushels. 

Mr.  Anderson  himself  stated,  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  1S47,  as  follows: 

I  can  call  names,  some  of  them  public 
figures,  who  are  speculating  in  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain. 

Mr.  Anderson  added: 

Speculation  In  grain  Jeopardizes  our  eco- 
nomic stabUlty.  and  when  the  Chicago  ex- 
change alone  shows  trading  In  666,000.000 
bushels,  or  half  of  the  entire  crop.  In  1 
month,  I  know  there  Is  speculation. 

On  October  8,  Attorney  General  Clark 
said  there  was  "profiteering  in  human 
misery." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion, 
as  I  was  yesterday,  that  this  information 
should  have  been  furnished  to  the  Sen- 
ate upon  subpena.  I  should  hate  to 
see  the  time  come  when  the  Senate,  in 
order  to  conduct  an  investigation,  must 
go  to  the  executive  branch  and  ask  that 
the  evidence  be  produced,  and  then  pass  a 
special  bill— yes,  with  the  right  of  veto- 
In  order  that  we  may  obtain  It.  I  think 
this  Is  the  wrong  step,  but  even  though 
we  went  up  the  hill  yesterday,  "saw  the 
whites  of  their  eyes,"  and  came  down 
again.  I  am  willing  to  go  up  the  hill 
again  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  the 
names  of  those  who  are  trading  on  the 
exchanges,  and  who  have  been  charac- 
terized as  "profiteering  in  human 
misery." 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  Are  we  In  this  body 
justified  in  understanding  that  the  fact 
remains  that  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  this  morning, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  appeared 
and  was  prepared  to  give  the  committee 
the  names  of  those  speculating  in  grain, 
and  then,  forthwith,  a  vote  was  taken 
In  the  committee,  and  the  majority  of 
the  committee  voted  against  the  public 
and  the  Senate  having  the  benefit  of 
those  names?    Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  consider  that  a 
fair  statement  of  what  happened. 


Ur.  TOBEY.  Than  Z  want  to  aay 
aomethlng.    X  shall  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  O'MAHONSY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Na 

Mr.  O'MABONEY.  I  desired  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Common  courtesy  de- 
mands that  I  have  a  chance  to  finish 
what  I  was  about  to  say. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Just  a  moment  I 
should  like  to  read  what  the  Secretary 
said,  so  there  can  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing: 

I  appeal  to  you  to  consider  this  well. 

However,  In  tue  event  that  you  as  a  com- 
mittee, without  further  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. Insist  on  having  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  aU  traders  along  with  the  statis- 
tical Information  caUed*for  in  your  subpena. 
I  shaU  not  permit  myself  to  be  charged  with 
shielding  anyone  by  a  refusal  to  grant  your 
request.  If  your  decision  to  demand  the 
names  remains  unchanged,  you  and  the  pub- 
lic will  have  them  as  rapidly  as  we  can  gather 
the  Information  and  prepare  the  lists. 

Then,  In  response  to  a  direct  question, 
as  I  recall  the  testimony,  he  offered  to 
produce  the  information  in  open  hear- 
ing. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  So,  so  far  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Anderson,  Is 
concerned,  he  was  willing  to  comply  with 
the  desire  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Senate,  apparently,  to  furnish  those 
names.  Thereafter,  a  vote  was  taken 
and  it  was  determined  that  it  would 
be  unlawful  for  him  to  do  so,  and  the 
names  were  not  produced. 

So  we  find  the  President  indicting 
men  who  are  speculating  in  grain  on 
the  exchanges  of  the  country,  and  the 
situation  is  met  by  the  Senate  through 
an  Inquiry  by  a  Senate  committee,  and 
yet  we  are  now  forestalled  from  getting 
results.  In  the  hinterland  of  the  United 
States  there  are  130,000.000  people  who 
know  about  it  through  the  press.  I  think 
the  Senate  stands  indicted,  if  it  votes  it 
down  and  puts  bars  up.  with  the  public 
knowing  the  facts  in  this  case.  I  now 
ask  the  question.  Supposing  t'.iat  the 
Joint  resolution  is  passed,  and  the  namea 
are  brought  to  the  committee,  what 
assurance  can  be  given  that  the  same 
men  who  voted  against  publicizing  the 
xiames  once  will  not  so  vote  again? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
answer  that  by  citing  a  provision  in  the 
joint  resolution  which  reads: 

when  requested  by  any  committee  of  the 
Congress  acting  within  the  scope  of  Its 
Jtirtsdlctlon.  to  furnish  to  such  committee 
and  upon  delivery  to  the  committee  make 
publlc'the  names  and  addresses  of  aU  traders 
on  the  boards  of  trade. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Very  well. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  In  other  words,  the 
committee  will  not  be  in  position  at  that 
time  to  keep  secret,  neither  will  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  In  a  position 
to  keep  secret,  the  names  required  to  be 
furnished  trader  this  law. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Very  well,  but  there  is 
a  passage  in  Holy  Writ  that  I  suggested 
the  other  night  to  the  Senate,  "For 
every  one  that  doeth  evil  bateth  the 
light,  and  cometh  not  to  the  light,  lest 
his  works  should  be  reproved."    That 
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same  th!ng  In  my  mind  applies  o  pub- 
licity, resardless  of  where  It  Is.  say  to 
the  Senate,  as  representatives  of  ihe  hoi 
polloi.  let  us  have  the  truth.  Th(  public 
will  appraise  the  blame. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pk  sident. 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  brief  explanation.  The  i  lenator 
from  New  Hampshire  apparent  y  does 
not  understand  all  the  facts.  I  \  'as  one 
of  the  Senators  who  voted  in  th<  nega- 
tive on  the  motion  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  produce  he  in- 
formation requested  under  subpena. 
after  we  had  voted  to  report  tlie  Joint 
resolution.  I  did  so  very  dellb  irately, 
and  I  want  to  explain  why  I  so  vo  ed.  be- 
cause I  believe  tHe  Senator  fron  New 
Hampshire  does  not  understand  t  »e  situ- 
ation in  full. 

Some  years  ago.  about  1922.  C  mgress 
passed  a  law  respecting  commoc  ity  ex- 
changes. In  1036  Congress  amended 
that  law.  Under  that  law.  as  ar  tended, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  canr  ot  give 
out  the  names  of  individuals  or  or- 
l^nizations  trading  on  the  marke ;  In  the 
commodity  exchanges  unles.?  hs  feels 
that  such  trading  is  disrupting  th  e  mar- 
ket.   Congress  passed  such  a  lav^ . 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  President,  ^,iU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FERGUSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TOBEY.     Are  the  words  of  the 
statute    "disrupting    the    market"    or 
•'against  the  public  Interest"? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  '•Disrupt  ng  the 
market." 

Mr.  TOBEY.  WiU  not  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  join  me  in  an  ef- 
fort to  amend  that  law?  The  pu  )lic  In- 
terest Is  paramount.  The  pub  ic  de- 
mands the  information. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  )€  glad 
to  join  with  the  Senator  in  doing  so.  but 
I  should  like  now  to  finish  my  e>  plana- 
tlon.  The  law  passed  by  Congre  s.  as  I 
stated.  Is  now  in  effect.  At  this  time  a 
committee  of  Congress,  throug  i  sub- 
pena. is  asking  the  Secretary  of  A  srlcul- 
ture.  a  Cabinet  officer,  to  disobey  that 
law.  by  making  pubUc  the  Infor  nation 
now  sought. 

What  happened  In  our  commit  ee  was 
as  follows:  A  vote  was  taken  on  a  pro- 
posal that  the  committee  recommt  nd  the 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution  whi  ;h  was 
to  make  it  legal  for  the  Secretary  ;o  give 
out  the  information  sought.  The  pro- 
posal was  agreed  to.  I  voted  aga  nst  it, 
as  did  eight  or  nine  other  committee 
members.  When  the  proposal  for  a  joint 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  majc  rity  of 
the  committee  to  make  legal  vithout 
question  the  giving  of  the  inf  orma  ;ion  in 
question  to  a  committee  of  Com  ress  I 
said,  together  with  other  Senator  t.  that 
we  shou!d  act  under  the  resolutior . 

I  stand  here  now  and  make  the  expla- 
nation, because  I  do  not  want  V  le  im- 
pression to  go  out  to  the  country,  I  y  rea- 
son of  what  the  Senator  from  New  ]  [amp- 
shire  has  said,  that  there  was  an^  effort 
to  conceal  anyone's  name,  to  kee]  i  any- 
one's name  from  being  made  public .  The 
committee  by  a  majority  votei  one 
method  of  taking  action,  a  methoJ  that 
was  unquestionably  legal,  becausr  Con- 
gress would  then  have  amended  t  le  law 
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which  It  had  previously  passed.  There 
may  have  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  or  could  not  give  out  the  informa- 
tion imder  subpena  without  a  change  be- 
ing made  in  the  law.  but  when  the  com- 
mittee had  voted  to  proceed  in  one  way^ 
then  I,  as  one  member  of  the  committee 
who  voted  against  giving  out  the  infor- 
mation under  a  subpena,  believed  that  it 
was  the  wiser  course  to  follow  the  pro- 
cedure which  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee had  voted  should  be  followed, 
even  though  I  did  not  agree  with  it  in 
the  first  instance. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  was  one 
of  the  Senators  who  voted  against  it.  As 
a  member  of  the  majority  party  and  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  he  Is  now 
pressing  the  Joint  resolution.  In  time 
the  Senate  will  obtain  the  information 
sought,  and  it  will  obtain  It  in  a  way  that 
is  of  unquestioned  legality.  Congress 
will  then  have  changed  the  law  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  give  the 
information  to  a  committee  of  Congress. 
When  the  committee  obtains  the  infor- 
mation under  the  resolution  the  names 
will  be  made  public. 

I  make  that  explanation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  because  the  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is.  I 
believe,  based  on  misapprehension,  and 
creates  a  very  false  impression.. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  wish  to  say  one  thing 
more  to  justify  the  remarks  I  made.  I 
am  informed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  the 
legal  counsel  of  the  committee,  two  gen- 
tlemen, gave  their  professional  opinion 
that  the  committee  had  the  legal  right 
to  act  as  It  proposed  to  act.  No  less  au- 
thority on  this  side  of  the  aisle  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft] 
said  yesterday  that  the  committee  has 
ample  authority,  and  does  not  need  to 
have  further  authority  under' the  joint 
resolution.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  made 
that  statement  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  remember  that? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield 
further?  | 

Mr.  FERGUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Rice,  chief 
counsel  of  the  Senate  committee,  stated 
specifically  to  the  committee  that  he  did 
not  know  which  way  the  law  should  be 
construed;  that  there  was  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  When  the  committee 
by  majority  vote  determined  to  take  one 
step,  then  it  should  stick  by  what  it  had 
determined  to  do.  and  not  take  a  step 
which  may  or  may  not  be  legal. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. Let  me  also  express  my  great  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  statement  he  has  just 
made.  I  fear  very  much,  in  fact  I  know, 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  ToBTYl  is  imder  a  misapprehension 
of  what  happened  in  the  Senate  commit- 
tee from  the  statement  made  by  the 


Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  tMr. 
Ferguson]  .  The  motion  which  was  made 
in  the  committee  urging  an  immediate 
favorable  report  upon  a  resolution  re- 
moving the  legal  barrier  to  the  disclosure 
of  the  names  sought,  was  a  motion  which 
was  intended  to  bring  about  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  names,  it  was  not  a  motion 
to  conceal  the  names,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  apparently  understood. 

If  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  fur- 
ther indulge  me,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
further  statement.  The  situation  which 
was  presented  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations today  was  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  having  been  sub- 
penaed  by  the  committee  to  appear 
before  it  in  executive  session  with  his 
records,  said  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  executive  session,  "I  am 
unwilling  to  make  this  disclosure  in 
executive  session,  because  I  am  advised 
by  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  law  forbids  it."  The 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture wrote  an  opinion  to  that  effect.  He 
was  present  in  the  committee  room  at  the 
time  the  testimony  was  given.  I  have 
the  letter  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  I  shall  ask  that  it  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record. 

The  issue  then  was.  "Shall  these 
names  be  revealed  in  executive  session, 
or  shall  they  be  made  public  to  every- 
body? The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
*vas  perfectly  willlne  to  make  them  pub- 
lic to  everybody.  There  was  never  any 
Intention  on  his  part  to  deny  that.  He 
did  not  want  to  reveal  them  in  execu- 
tive session  to  a  portion  of  the  Con- 
gress and  not  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress.  And  so  the  motion  was  pre- 
sented to  remove  this  legal  barrier.  It 
was  explained  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture that  his  Department  is  charged 
with  many  confidential  relations.  It  re- 
ceived in  confidence  from  businesses 
throughout  the  country  information 
with  respect  to  many  transactions,  as, 
for  example,  the  formula  by  which  DDT 
is  manufactured.  The  manufacturers 
of  that  formula  in  making  it  known  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  do  so  in 
the  confidence  that  the  formula  will  not 
be  revealed. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  allow  me  to 
Interrupt  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to 
correct  what  I  know  was  not  an  inten- 
tional error  m  a  statement  he  just  made? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Both  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  have  said  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  committee,  was  willing  to 
give  the  names  in  open  session  before 
that  committee,  to  the  committee  and 
to  the  public.  While  that  is  apparent- 
ly true,  I  think  that  both  Senators,  par- 
ticularly the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
will  realize  that  that  does  not  quite  ex- 
plain the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture stated  that  he  did  not  think  he  had 
the  authority,  without  a  resolution  of  the 
Congress,  to  make  the  names  public; 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  make  the  names 
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public,  even  In  open  session  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  unless  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  insisted  upon 
it;  and  that  he  doubted  even  then  if  he 
had  the  authority  to  do  so.  The  So- 
licitor, who  was  present,  had  told  him 
that  he  had  not  the  authority  to  do  so, 
but  he  stated  that  if  the  committee  In- 
sisted upon  it  he  would  make  them  pub- 
lic in  open  session,  but  he  wanted  to 
say  that  in  his  Judgment  the  proper  way 
to  do  it  was  to  have  a  resolution  of  the 
Congress. 

I  know  that  my  friend  will  be  glad  to 
have  me  make  this  statement,  "nie  Sec- 
retary was  not  unwilling  to  do  it,  but 
would  do  it  with  reluctance  upon  Insist- 
ence of  the  committee,  in  open  session. 

Mr.  OT^IAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  statute  which  was  interpreted  by  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture contains  this  exception  with  respect 
to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  disclosures: 

Except  data  and  Information  which  would 
separately  disclose  the  business  transactions 
ot  any  person,  and  trade  secrets  or  names  of 

customers. 

The  legal  Issue  which  arose  was 
whether  or  not  a  subsequent  portion  of 
the  law,  being  paragraph  6  of  section  12 
(a),  repealed  that  exception.  Under 
paragraph  6  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized — 

(6)  To  communicate  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee or  officer  of  any  contract  mark«t — 

Observe  that  that  is  not  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress,  but  to  a  conunittee 
of  the  market — 

and  to  publish,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12  of  this  title,  the  full  facts 
concerning  any  transaction  or  market  opera- 
tion. Including  the  names  of  parties  thereto, 
which  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  disrupts  or  tends  to  disrupt  any 
market  or  is  otherwise  harmful  or  against 
the  best  interests  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

The  Secretary  was  aclvlsed  that  that 
provision  did  not  reveal  the  exception 
which  I  have  just  read.  The  issue  which 
was  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, therefore,  was  a  very  sim- 
ple one,  namely,  Shall  we,  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress,  clear  away  the  legal 
doubt  which  was  in  the  minds  of  the  legal 
officers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttwe, 
so  that,  without  violating  a  confidence, 
he  may,  under  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
gress, make  all  these  lists  public;  or 
should  he.  on  the  other  hand,  reveal 
them  in  executive  session  under  a  sub- 
pena of  the  committee,  with  the  common 
knowledge  among  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  all  members  of  the  press  as  to 
what  happens  with  respect  to  revelations 
which  are  made  In  executive  session?  It 
came  down  to  this:  It  seemed  that  the 
Issue  was  whether  the  committee  should 
be  permitted  to  lock  over  the  list  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  making  up  their  minds  how  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  making  the  issue 
public,  or  whether  to  make  the  names 
public  at  all.    That  was  the  Issue. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  McMAHON.  In  other  words,  he 
took  the  attitude  that  If  he  were  to  be 
compelled  to  break  the  law.  as  he 
thought,  he  would  give  the  information 
to  the  world,  so  that  all  the  world  could 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Instead  of  the  com- 
mittee pawing  over  the  information  and 
making  public  such  names  as  it  wished 
to  reveal. 

Mr.  OTblAHONEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  interpretation  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  not  a 
fair  one.  A  motion  was  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fkrguson] 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  immediately  in  open 
session  the  information  requested  in  the 
subpena,  which  was  the  list  of  names. 
On  that  question  the  vote  was  8  yeas  and 
11  nays.  So  there  would  have  been  an 
opportimity  for  the  Secretary  to  present 
the  information  in  open  session  if  the 
majority  of  the  committee  bad  so  voted. 
As  I  see  it.  there  was  no  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  keep  the 
information  in  closed  session  and  dole 
out  to  the  public  only  what  we  wanted 
to  dole  out.  That  is  not  a  fair  Interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  voted  not  to  ask  for  the  information 
In  open  session,  because  of  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  law  now  on  the  statute 
books  intends  that  the  transactions  of 
any  citizen  shall  be  kept  inviolate.  I 
thought  it  was  not  right  for  the  commit- 
tee, being  only  a  part  of  the  Congress, 
to  change  that  law.  Therefore  I  voted 
for  the  committee  action  recommending 
that  a  resolution  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  join  wholeheartedly  in  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Saltonstall].  I 
concur  in  his  statement  as  to  the  differ- 
ent steps  taken  in  committee  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  say 
something  in  my  own  time,  but  thanks  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, I  think  I  can  bring  out  one  element 
which  I  do  not  believe  has  been  discussed, 
and  which  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  and  permit  a  better  under- 
standing by  those  who  were  not  present 
In  the  committee  room. 

No  one  knows  how  many  of  these 
names  there  are.  If  they  were  to  be  re- 
leased today,  we  do  not  know  whether 
a  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  of  them 
would  be  released.  But  assuming  that 
the  number  is  large — and  I  am  directing 
my  remarks  particularly  to  my  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey], whose 
righteous  Indignation  I  understand,  but 
which  I  think  will  be  somewhat  softened 
by  this  explanation — the  Secretary 
would  have  to  consider  each  case  under 
the  law  and  determine  whether  that  In- 
dividual, in  his  purchases  or  sales  of 
grain,  was  disrupting  the  market.    In 


other  words,  he  would  sit  as  a  Judge  and 
jury. 

For  example,  the  great  mills  of  the 
country  buy  many  thousands  of  bushels 
of  grain  In  the  orderly  conduct  of  their 
business.  Obviously,  they  would  not  be 
disrupting  the  market,  l)€cause  for  years 
they  have  been  buying  grain  with  which 
to  make  flour  to  sell  to  the  American 
people  for  making  bread.  So  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  the  difficult  task  of  try- 
ing to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
If  he  did  not  do  it  with  complete  and 
impartial  Jxistice.  he  might  be  charged 
with  withholding  some  name  which  per- 
haps he  might  have  presented  as  one 
who  was  gambling  in  the  market  and 
disnipting  business,  or  he  might  give  out 
a  name  which,  if  he  had  all  the  facts,  he 
would  not  give  out  as  one  who  was  dis- 
rupting the  market. 

So  the  Secretary  was  In  the  position, 
not  having  the  machinery  and  the  infor- 
mation in  all  these  cases.  If  he  Inter- 
preted the  law  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  read  It,  of  passing  on  a 
vast  number  of  transactions — I  suppose 
thousands  of  them — without  the  staff  or 
the  means  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
those  transactions  were  disruptive  of  the 
market.  Therefore,  there  was  an  under- 
standable reluctance  on  his  part  to  give 
out  such  information  piecemeal,  lest  he 
err  by  not  giving  out  enough,  or  by 
giving  out  the  names  of  some  innocent 
persons. 

That  was  the  reason  why  he  brought 
out  the  point  that  there  was  additional 
reluctance  to  making  this  Information 
public,  when  the  act  of  Congress  seemed 
to  forbid  it,  and  when  his  own  Solicitor, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  table,  told  him  in 
our  presence  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  do  so. 

Therefore,  all  the  Secretary  ever  said 
was  this:  "You  gentlemen  give  me  the 
unquestioned  authority  to  do  It.  and  I 
will  make  all  the  names  public.  I  want 
to  make  them  public,  but  I  ask  you  not 
to  request  me  to  violate  a  law  which  you 
gentlemen  have  passed." 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  while  he  may 
have  spoken  sincerely,  In  the  last 
analysis,  said,  "If  you  gentlemen  want 
the  names.  I  am  prepared  to  give  them 
to  you"?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  With  that  posiUve  state- 
ment of  his  of  a  willingness  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  public  at  large,  which  we 
all  recognize,  the  committee  voted  not  to 
let  him  do  so. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  Is  accu- 
rate, but  without  enough  of  the  details 
In  his  statement  to  give  the  connotation 
which  truth  and  accuracy  ought  to  give. 

The  Senator  asked  me  a  question.  The 
Secretary  did  not  say,  "If  you  want  the 
names,  here  they  are." 

Mr.  TOBEY.    What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    He  said: 

I  do  not  think  you  have  the  right  to  ask 
me  for  those  names.  I  do  not  think  you 
have  the  right,  tmder  the  law.  and  therefor* 
I  do  not  have  the  right  under  the  law  to 
give  you  those  names.  My  Solicitor  tella 
me  that  I  have  not  the  right,  and  I  question 
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list  in  order  that  It   may   be   available   as       tlon  disrupts  or  tends  to  disrupt  any  market       ferred  With  him — I  took  It  Upon  myself 
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vbcUier  I  have  It.  If  you  do  not  t  tilnk  I 
!»▼•  the  right,  but  Instot  on  It.  I  w  11  give 
them  to  you.  although  I  do  not  mya>lf  t>e- 
Ueve  that  I  am  carrying  out  my  duty  In  the 
strict  letter  of  the  v(»4  when  I  act  ede  to 
your  request.  But  If  you  will  make  au  *«  that 
I  can  do  It.  I  will  give  them  to  you  \  Ubout 
the  slightest  question,  with  no  rese  Tatlon 
whatsoever,  either  mental  ot  otherw  se.  I( 
you  do  not  want  to  give  me  that  au:horlty 
Z  wlU  give  them  to  you.  anyhow.  If  you 
insist  on  It.  But  I  do  not  think  yoi  ought 
to  ask  me  to  do  that,  because  I  am  idvlsed 
by  competent  legal  advisers  who  havi !  made 
a  study  of  this. 


He  cited  cases  in  the  Supreme 


Court 


to  back  up  his  position.  He  mate  the 
statement  that  there  was  not  one  »xcep- 
tlon  m  the  findings  of  the  Sipreme 
Court,  out  of  a  loog  line  of  case;,  that 
would  justify  his  turning  the  nam^s  over 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senators  whd  voted 
against  compelling^e  production  of  the 
names  acted  in  the  kindness  o  their 
hearts.  They  looked  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  with  comp  issioa; 
they  wanted  to  save  him  fron  com- 
pounding a  felony  or  breaking  a  law. 
So  they  voted  against  his  .subi  ratting 
the  information  requested.  But  if  you 
will  come  to  the  mourners'  bench,  and 
feel  as  the  Senator  says  he  does,  j  ou  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  for  the  res  slutlon 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  M  chigan 
(Mr.   PncnsoMl.    Is   not   that  orrect? 

Mr.  TYDIMGS.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  yield  to  me  so  tha  I  may 
conclude? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield  to  thi  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  we  supported  the  resolution  of  the 
committee.  Every  Democrat  supported 
It. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  My  statement  covered 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  a  sle.  I 
used  the  word  "you"  in  the  plura  sense. 

VLt.  TYDINGS.  That  is  correct  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  want  the  infor- 
mation. I  am  not  speaking  in  a  parti- 
san way  about  this  subject.  We  were 
the  ones  who  projected  this  idea, '  o  clear 
up  all  doubts  so  that  publicity  could 
come  down  in  a  flood. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Now  let  us  vote  for  it. 
Let  us  make  assurance  double  su'e.  and 
let  the  ciiips  fall  where  they  ma>. 

^YXRAL  SzifAToas.    Vote! 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President ,  I  rise 
toonake  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  What  is  the  )arUa- 
mentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temper*.  The 
Senator  from  Micliigan  (Mr.  Pkrst;son] 
asked  unanimous  consent  for  tte  con- 
sideration of  a  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  did  not  undi  rstand 
that  he  had  asked  consent,  but  i  hat  he 
was  about  to  ask  it. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  now  ask  unanl« 
mous  consent,  without  additi<ma  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  reserve  the  i  ight  to 
object  In  order  that  I  may  make  i  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  matter. 

I   recognize   the   Importance 


of   the 

passage  of  a  suitable  resolution  ruthor- 
ising  the  Secretar7  of  Agriculture  to  dia- 


close  the  names  of  speculators  in  the 
commodity  markets  of  the  United  States. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  BanxiEsl.  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  a  lew  days 
ago  wrote  a  letter,  I  believe,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  asking  him  to  come 
before  the  committee  and  disclose  the 
names  of  such  speculators.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  response  to  that  request, 
which  I  ask  that  the  clerk  read  into  the 
Record  at  this  point,  for  I  want  the  en- 
tire record  made  here  for  the  benefit  of 
Congress  and  of  the  country. 

Mr.    BRIDGES.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  my  letter  be  read  at  this  time  so 
that  the  whole  picture  may  be  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,   the  clerk  will  read  the 
letter  from  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Dkcembkb   15,   1947. 
The  Honorable  Clinton  P.  Andkbson. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dkab  Mb.  SscRETaaT :  As  you  know,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  Is  In- 
tensely Interested  In  the  price  of  ccunmodl- 
tles  since  It  Is  caUed  upon  to  make  appro- 
priations for  the  purchase  of  such  com- 
modities not  only  by  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  but  also  to 
provide  aid  to  foreign  countries.  The  price 
of  cttmmodltles  Is,  of  course,  directly  related 
to  the  amounts  of  money  we  are  called  upon 
to  appropriate.  II  unrestricted  speculation 
and  gambling  on  the  various  boards  of  trade 
are  permitted  to  continue  indeflnitely,  the 
amounts  we  will  be  called  upon  to  appro- 
priate In  the  future  will  greatly  increase. 
Outstanding  appropriations  for  commodities 
and  for  such  foreigp  aid  will  accordingly 
purchase  much  less  than  they  would  If 
prices  were  not  so  Inflated  as  they  are  at 
prestint. 

The  provisions  of  title  7.  U.  8.  Code,  sec- 
tion 12.  provide  for  investigatioos  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  of  all  transactions 
on  the  various  l)oards  of  trade  through- 
out the  country.  Such  Investigations  are, 
among  other  things,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding Information  for  the  Congress.  I  un- 
derstand that  your  Investigations  under 
such  act  have  disclosed  the  names  of  and 
the  amounts  of  commodities  purchased  by 
speculators  and  gamblers  on  such  boards  of 
trad*'. 

I  therefore  request  that  you  furnish  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  soon  as  possible  the  amounts  of  com- 
modities purchased  and  the  names  of  said 
perscns,  together  with  all  other  Informa- 
tion disclosed  by  your  Investigations  relat- 
ing to  transactions  In  commodities  on  the 
various  boards  of  trade.  | 

Sincerely  yours, 

SttXiXS  BamcES. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  now  read  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
addressed  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DccsMBCB  16.  1947. 
The  Honorable  Sttlss  Bamczs, 

'United  States  Senate. 
Di.«  SENATOR  Bridges:   I  regret  that  it  Is 
not  poesibie  for  me  to  comply  with  the  re- 


quest cf  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  a  list  of  traders  In  commodity  fu- 
tures as  set  forth  In  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 15.  1947. 

The  request  calls  for  disclosure  of  the 
names  and  separate  business  transactions 
of  persons  trading  In  commodity  futures 
whose  trades  and  market  positions  are  re- 
ported In  confidence  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  reports  are  obtained  cur- 
rently under  authority  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act. 

Section  8  of  the  act  has  long  been  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture from  disclosing  "data  and  Information 
which  would  separately  disclose  the  business 
transactions  of  any  pierson  and  trade  secrets 
or  names  of  customers."  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  this  Depart- 
ment which  gives  the  reasons  for  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Department  Is  forced  to  take 
under  the  present  law.  It  gives  also  the 
precedents  established  by  my  predecessors 
in  office  In  the  past. 

You  will  note  that  on  two  occasions  two 
different  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  In  re- 
sponse to  Senate  resolutions,  have  declined 
to  furnish  Information  similar  to  that  now 
being  requested  by  your  Senate  conunittee. 
In  the  first  instance  Secretary  WUliam  U. 
Jardlne  in  1929  refused  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation to  the  Senate.  This  was  during  a  Re- 
publican administration.  In  the  second  In- 
stance, Secretary  H.  A.  Wallace  In  1933  re- 
fused to  furnish  such  Information  to  the 
Senate.  This  was  during  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. In  both  instances  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  called  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  the  names  of  traders 
and  for  the  effect  upon  prices  of  suspending 
the  regulations  under  which  the  Department 
obtains  reports  on  speculative  trading. 

While  I  also  have  no  alternative  except  to 
deny  yoxu-  present  request  for  the  names  of 
individuals  trading  In  the  commodity  fu- 
tures marketi^,  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  the  information  If  the  present 
Ir^al  barriers  are  removed.  I  believe  this 
can  be  done  Immediately  and  without  the 
delay  incident  to  amending  an  existing 
statute. 

To  be  sure,  an  amendment  to  the  act  made 
In  1936  does  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture "to  conununicate  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee or  officer  of  any  contract  market  and 
to  publish  •  •  •  the  full  facts  concern- 
ing any  transaction  or  market  operation. 
Including  the  names  of  parties  thereto, 
which  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  disrupts  or  tends  to  disrupt  any 
market  or  Is  otherwise  harmful  or  against 
the  best  Interests  of  producers  and  con> 
sumers." 

There  are  no  conditions  presently  known 
to  me  concerning  any  transaction  or  market 
operation  under  which  I  could  jiistify  pubr 
lishlng  the  names  of  all  traders  and  thil 
amounts  of  commodities  purchased.  I 

To  help  you  get  the  Information  you  seek] 
I  suggest  that  the  Congress  put  your  re-| 
quest  In  the  form  of  a  Joint  resolution  whlcn 
I  am  Informed  would  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  and  thereby  legalize  the  actionl 
which  I  shall  then  be  glad  to  tate.  Thld 
should  be  done  at  once.  I  have  consulted 
President  Truman  and  am  confident  that  ho 
will  approve  a  joint  resolution  of  Congres^ 
to  effectuate  my  suggestion  that  names  of 
traders  be  made  available.  This  may  stop 
loose  talk  about  Insiders  profiting  by  knowl<| 
edge  of  Government  purchasing  plans. 

The  resolution  should?  therefore,  be  broadi 
enough  to  provide  for  the  disclosure  of 
names  of  all  traders  on  whom  we  have  In-I 
formation,  including  all  those  connected 
with  the  executive  or  legislative  branches  of| 
the  Government.  I  am  so  positive  that  Con-| 
gress  win  wish  to  cooperate  In  this  eflortj 
that  I  have  already  requested  the  commodity! 
exchange  authority  of  this  Department  td 
start  Immediately  the  work  of  compiling  tli«| 
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list   in   order  that  It   may  be   available   as 
quickly  as  possible  after  the  legal  barrier  to 
furnishing  it  has  been  removed. 
Respectfully, 

Clinton  P,  Andekson, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  that  there  be  printed,  following  the 
Secretary's  letter,  but  not  read  Into  the 
Record,  the  letter  of  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Secretary,  giving  him  the  legal  opinion 
to  which  he  refers  In  his  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

OPINION    FOH    THE    EECKETART 

Deab  M«.  Sbcrttakt:  Tou  have  requested 
our  opinion  as  to  your  authority  under  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.  S.  C.  l-17a) 
to  comply  with  requests  of  Individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  details  of  transactions  of 
persons  who  have  engaged  in  speculative 
trading  in  commodity  futtires,  including  the 
names  of  such  persons. 

It  Is  the  opinion  oi  this  office  that  whatever 
Information  the  Department  has  in  this  con- 
nection is  confidential  In  nature  and  that 
only  such  speculative  transactions  may  be 
disclosed  as.  in  your  judgment,  are  deter- 
mined by  you  to  be  against  the  best  interests 
of  producers  and  consumers.  Certainly  you 
are  without  authority  to  make  Indiscriminate 
disclosure  of  all  speculative  transactions. 
This  office  is  not  Informed  ot  any  particular 
transaction  presently  known  to  you  which 
would  constitute  a  basis  for  disclosure  under 
the  restriction  imposed  by  the  act. 

It  Is  provided  In  section  8  of  the  act  that 
no  publication  by  you  of  information  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  an  Investigation  of 
operations  of  boards  of  trade  shall  separately 
disclose  the  business  transactions  of  any  per- 
son and  trade  secrets  or  names  of  customers. 
On  two  occasions  the  Senate  by  resolution 
(S.  Res.  40.  February  21,  1928.  and  S.  Res.  376. 
March  2,  1933)  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  conduct  an  Investigation  and, 
among  other  things,  report  to  the  Senate  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  holding  spec- 
ulative positions.  In  each  Instance  the  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  his  report  to  the 
Senate  (S.  Doc.  264,  70th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  and 
6.  Doc.  61,  73d  Cong..  1st  sess.)  called  atun- 
tlon  to  the  fact  that  section  8  of  the  act  pro- 
hibited the  dlsclosvire  of  the  Identity  of  spe- 
cific traders  and  their  trading,  and  Informed 
the  Senate  that  by  reason  thereof  this  infor- 
mation could  not  be  furnished. 

Judicial  interpretation  has  been  consist- 
ent with  the  position  taken  by  your  prede- 
cessors in  this  matter.  In  Bartlett  Frazier  Co. 
V.  Hyde  (65  Fed.  (2d)  350.  CCA  7th.  1933, 
cert.  den.  290  U.  S.  664).  the  plaintiffs  con- 
tended that  the  reports  and  Inspections  re- 
quired by  the  act  and  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  would  have  the  tend- 
ency to  disclose  their  business  secrets  and 
thereby  operate  to  the  detriment  of  their 
business.  The  court  pointed  out  that  sec- 
tion 8  forbade  the  revelation  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  departmental  employees  of  a  cus- 
tomer's Identity  or  his  individual  trade,  and 
observed  that  In  the  case  before  It  the  evi- 
dence Indicated,  "In  the  decade  of  experi- 
ence since  the  act  became  operative,  no  in- 
stances appeared  where  any  such  confidence 
has  been  violated,  nor  where  appellant,  or 
any  other  traders  on  the  Board,  have  suf- 
fered from  any  such  cause.  No  such  official 
misconduct  appears  from  the  evidence  to 
have  been  threatened  or  to  be  imminent." 
A  subsequent  amendment  to  the  act.  made 
on  June  16,  1836  (46  Stat.  1491),  authorises 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  communicate 
to  the  proper  committee  or  offlcer  of  any 
contract  market  and  to  publish  the  full  facts 
concerning  any  transaction,  incltiding  the 
names  of  parties  thereto,  {wovided  that  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  the  transac- 


tion disrupts  or  tends  to  disrupt  any  market 
or  otherwise  is  harmful  or  against  the  best 
Interests  of  producers  and  consumers.  Tto» 
amendment  was  apparently  not  Intended  to 
change  the  general  confidential  nature  of  in- 
formation, llie  piirpose  of  the  amendment 
was  to  permit  limited  disclosure  to  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  contract  markets  of  Infor- 
mation which  would  be  useful  to  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  under  the  act 
and  to  allow  publication  of  such  informa- 
tion only  in  respect  to  specific  transactions 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  transaction  in  and  of  itself  was  adverse 
to  the  best  interests  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

The  provisions  of  the  i-ct  and  the  legisla- 
tive history  recognize  the  need  of  some  specu- 
lation to  aillow  the  contract  markets  to  per- 
form one  of  their  primary  functions,  namely, 
acting  as  a  hedging  medium  for  the  pro- 
ducers and  users  of  the  commodity.  The 
amendment,  therefore,  does  not  contemplate 
the  disclosure  of  information  as  to  a  trans- 
action solely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  It  Is 
speculative  in  nature. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  CAaS<HX  HtTNTEH, 

Solicitor. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Let  me  point  out  that 
the  solicitor's  opinion,  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  has  had  placed  in  the 
Rkcobd,  is  undated,  and  refers  to  Inqui- 
ries made  by  individual  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives, but  not  by  committees.  So 
there  is  that  distinction. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  At  any  rate.  It  makes 
no  difference  at  whose  instance  the  let- 
ter was  written.    It  gives  his  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  the  importance 
of  relieving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  whatever  inhibition  the  law  im- 
poses upon  him.  I  think  all  of  us  will 
agree  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  sincere  In  his  belief  that,  acting  un- 
der the  legal  advice  of  the  solicitor  and 
other  attorneys  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  he  did  not  have  authority 
to  give  this  information  either  to  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  or  to  the  public. 
Among  lawyers  who  act  In  an  ofBcial  ca- 
pacity for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  he  had  that  right.  My  first 
view  was  that  he  did  have  the  right;  but 
upon  a  more  careful  reading  of  the  law 
I  c£Lme  to  entertain  some  doubt  In  my 
own  mind  whether  the  restrictions 
placed  in  the  law  authorized  him  to  dis- 
close the  names  of  traders  on  the  com- 
modity exchanges  and  the  amounts  of 
their  purchases  and  sales. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  yesterday 
or  the  day  before.  I  introduced  yesterday 
morning  a  joint  resolution,  which  is  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  169.  undertaking  to 
relieve  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
the  prohibition  that  prevented  him  from 
making  public  disclosure  of  this  Infor- 
mation. I  felt  that  it  was  just  as  impor- 
tant yesterday  as  it  is  today.  T  did  not 
consult  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
about  the  resolution;  but  inasmuch  as  he 
has  said  to  the  committee  that  he  doubt- 
ed that  he  had  authority  to  make  the 
Information  public,  but  would  do  so  if 
Congress  would  pass  such  a  Joint  resolu- 
tlon,  which  he  suggested  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  sign — ^he  had  already  con* 


ferred  with  him — ^I  took  It  upon  myself 
to  offer  such  a  resolution  yesterday 
morning,  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideratlon. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI 
objected  to  the  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution at  that  time,  on  the  ground  that 
if  we  brought  in  a  resolution  every  time 
someone  requested  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  give  out  this  Information, 
we  would  be  passing  resolutions  of  that 
sort  all  the  time — although  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  resolution,  if  passed,  would 
become  permanent  law.  and  would  not 
require  the  passage  of  a  separate  resolu- 
tion every  time  such  a  request  might  be 
made. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Pergttson]  supported  the  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  on  the  ground  that 
my  fesolutlon  did  not  specifically  men- 
tion Information  given  to  the  committees 
of  Congress,  but  that  the  resolution 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  this  information  public, 
that  It  would  not  restrict  him  to  making 
it  public  in  the  newspapers  or  in  a  letter 
written  by  him  or  by  means  of  any  other 
method  of  making  it  public,  but  that  it 
would  authorize  him  in  his  own  discre- 
tion and  from  time  to  time  to  make  this 
information  public. 

Because  of  the  objections  yesterday, 
the  resolution  could  not  be  considered 
then.  The  resolution  was  subject  to 
amendment,  as  I  explained  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  and  as  he  under- 
stood anyway.  If  the  language  which 
I  proposed  was  not  broad  enough,  it  was 
possible  to  amend  It,  and  I  prepared  an 
amendment  to  my  resolution,  specifically 
requiring  that  this  information  be  given 
when  requested  by  either  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress. 

If  that  Joint  resolution  had  been  acted 
upon  when  I  introduced  it  yesterday,  it 
might  have  been  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  by  this  hour  the 
President  of  the  United  States  could  have 
signed  the  resolution,  and  this  informa- 
tion could  have  been  given  to  the  com- 
mittee and  made  public,  without  this 
last-minute  effort  on  this  day  to  bring 
forward  another  resolution,  one  intro- 
duced by  another  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  there  may 
be  some  rule  in  the  Senate  against  the 
consideration  of  any  resolution  offered 
by  a  Democrat.  There  may  be  some 
tradition  here  that  when  a  member  of 
the  minority  Introduces  a  resolution.  It 
Shan  be  objected  to  by  those  on  the  ma- 
jority side.  If  I  wanted  to  be  petty  about 
this  matter  and  If  I  wanted  to  retaliate, 
I  could  object  to  the  request  for  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  now  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  petty;  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  it;  but  inasmuch  as  I  did  in- 
troduce a  Joint  resolution  yesterday, 
which  was  objected  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. I  do  think  I  ought  to  have  been 
shown  the  courtesy  of  a  consultation  by 
them  in  an  effort  to  bring  up  my  resolu- 
tion, which  I  introduced  3resterday. 

I  have  read  the  resolution  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  I 
think  It  is  too  restrlcUve.  I  think  this 
information  should  be  made  public  with- 
out regard  to  whether  a  committee  of 
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Congress  asks  for  It  or  not.  If  tl  e  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  his  di^  cretion 
from  time  to  time,  thinks  its  pub  icatlon 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  Arelfare. 
But  under  the  joint  resoluticn  now 
proposed,  the  information  can  bi  made 
public  only  in  the  event  a  comm  ttee  of 
Congress  asks  the  Secretary  to  ( isclose 


the  information.    Then,  when  it 
closed    by    the    committee,    no 
whether  it  is  dominated  by  one  pbrty  or 
another,  at  the  request  of  the  c{>mmit- 
tee  the  Secretary  may  make  it 
but  otherwise  he  cannot  make  it 
No  matter  what  the  facts  may 


is  dis- 
matter 


public; 
public, 
be.  no 

matter  how  outrageous  the  tramkctions 
on  the  commodity  market  may  be.  under 
the  resolution  now  proposed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  cannot  ma  ce  the 
facts  public  unless  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  asks  him  for  the  inf or  nation. 

U  .9t  are  going  to  act  here  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public,  if  we  are  gjing  to 
6ay  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricult  ire  has 
the  responsibility  of  disclosing  thi  i  infor- 
mation whenever  in  his  Judgxient  it 
ought  to  be  disclosed  for  the  infoi  mation 
of  the  American  people.  regar(  less  of 
whether  there  is  a  disruption  of  tl  e  mar- 
ket or  whether  the  producers  or  t  le  con 
sumers  are  thereby  injured  or  no  .  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  hh  judg- 
ment— whether  he  Is  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican  or  ser\'es  imder  any  p  articu 
lar  administration — thinks  the  public 
ought  to  have  this  information.  [  think 
he  ought  not  to  have  to  sit  arou  id  and 
wait  for  a  committee  of  Congress  to  ask 
him  for  it  before  he  can  give  it]  to  the 
public. 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  more  defective  than  he  one 
I  introduced  yesterday.  It  also  is  sub- 
ject to  amendment;  I  proposed  o  offer 
to  mine  an  amendment  enlarg  ng  the 
scope  of  the  authority  of  the  Se  :retary 
of  Agriculture,  so  as  to  authorize  him  to 
give  out  this  information  withou ;  wait 
Ing  for  a  committee  of  Congress  to  de- 
mand it  of  him. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President .  jvill  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  momentj? 

Mr.  BARKTKY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  wish  to  ask  tie  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  in  connection  with  so  im  K>rtant 
a  matter,  the  power  and  author!  y  pro- 
posed to  be  given  would  be  too  g  reat  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  one  man?  I  am 
not  saying  that  it  would  be;  bu ;  I  am 
asking  the  Senator  from  Kentucl  y.  who 
has  served  in  the  Congress  for  many 
years,  what  his  opinion  is.  I  a;k  him 
whether  he  thinks  one  man  mi{  ht  use 
such  power  in  a  way  that  the  £  enator 
from  Kentucky  would  not  want  U  to  be 
used? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  say  to  the  Senator  froii  New 
Jersey  that  we  are  always  con  erring 
power  which  may  be  exercised  in  a  way 
that  we  would  not  appreciate  or  approve 
of;  but  we  must  trust  someone.Fand  I 
am  willing  to  trust  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, no  matter  whether  he  Is  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican.  I  would  tn  st  him 
In  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dlscre  loo  to 
determine  whether  this  tnfor  nation 
should  be  given  out.  Just  as  fast  a  id  just 
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as  rapidly  as  I  would  trust  a  committee 
of  Congress  that  might  demand  it  of  him. 
We  liave  to  trust  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  willing  to  trust  the  Sec- 
retary of  AgricultU-e.  I  would  have 
trusted  Jardine;  I  would  have  trusted 
Wallace,  the  father  of  the  recent  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  ILaughter.l  I  would 
have  triisted  Mr.  Wallace.     (Laughter.! 

Mr.  President,  what  is  so  funny  about 
that?  I  included  Henry  A.  Wallace  and 
his  father,  Henry  C.  Wallace.  Henry  A. 
Wallace  having  been  the  most  recent 
member  of  the  Wallace  family  to  be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  would  trust 
anyone  whom  the  Senate  would  confirm 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  not  to  abuse 
this  authority. 

But  I  do  not  think  any  Cabinet  member 
should  be  required  to  sit  around  and  wait 
for  a  committee  of  Congress  to  ask  him 
for  the  information,  if  he  thoiight  it 
should  be  made  public. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the«6enator  from  Kentucky  that 
I  think  this  matter  should  be  sifted  clear 
to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  I  so  voted.  I 
think  each  chip  should  be  allowed  to  fall 
where  it  may.  I  think  this  matter  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  I  think 
the  American  people  expect  us  to  go  clear 
to  the  end  of  the  line  in  investigating  it. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  I  am  not  casting  any  aspersions  on 
my  friend  Clinton  Anderson,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  I  am  not  casting 
any  aspersions  on  the  honor  of  any  man. 
I  am  simply  asking  whether  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  believes  that  the  judg- 
ment of  one  man  alone  in  this  Important 
matter  is  what  this  great  body  should 
look  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  who  are 
concerned  about  the  manipulation  of 
commodity  markets  are  of  greater  im- 
portance than  any  doubt  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
exercising  his  authority  wisely.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  anyone  who  has  been  using 
th«  continual  rise  in  the  prices  of  foods 
In  the  United  States  for  speculative 
profits,  I  do  not  care  whether  that  man 
be  Mr.  Ed  Pauley  or  whether  it  be  some- 
body else,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  be  a 
public  oCicer  or  whether  it  be  a  private 
citizen.  I  think  it  is  more  reprehensible, 
probably,  at  least,  from  the  standpoint 
of  being  an  example  to  the  public,  for 
men  holding  public  oflBce  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  dire  distress  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  hungry  and  starving 
people  all  over  the  world,  to  make  money 
by  speculating  in  grain,  or  lard,  or  food 
of  any  other  description.  I  think  all  the 
names  of  those  who  have  indulged  in  this 
practice,  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  misery  of  our  people,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  world,  in  order  to  make 
money,  ought  to  be  disclosed  to  the 
American  people,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  wait  for  a  committee  of  Con- 
gres.s  to  ask  for  disclosure  of  the  names. 
I  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  given  the  power  to  make  public 
the  names,  and  the  amount  in  which  they 
have  traded,  when  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  that  be  do  so.  For  that  rea- 
son T  dissent  from  the  limitation  placed 
in  the  joint  resolution  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  B41chl«an.    I  hone  it  will 


be  expanded  and  broadened  so  as  to  give 
the  Secretary  discretion,  without  waiting 
for  a  committee  of  Congress  to  make  a 
request.  Suppose  Congress  were  in  va- 
cation for  6  months,  and  the  situation 
reached  such  a  status  that  the  infor- 
mation should  be  made  public  so  that 
the  consumers  of  food  in  this  country 
might  know  to  what  extent  speculation 
had  resulted  in  their  being  robbed  of 
food. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  jrield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  thoroughly  endorse 
what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  just 
said,  and  In  consonance  with  his  sugges- 
tion as  to  amending  the  joint  resolution, 
I  will  point  out  that  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  if  we  provided  that  not  only  the 
Secretary,  when  in  his  wisdom  he  thought 
he  should  make  names  public,  should  do 
it  forthwith,  but  that  we  insert  the  dis 
junctive  "or,"  to  make  them  public  in  his 
discretion,  "or  upon  the  request  of  any 
congressional  committee."  Let  us  make 
it  both  ways. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  might  say  that  fol 
lowing  the  colloquy  yesterday  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  amended  my 
joint  resolution  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary,  from  time  to  time  in  his  dis- 
cretion, or  when  requested  by  a  commit- 
tee of  either  House  of  Congress,  to  dis 
close  the  Information  in  any  way  he 
might  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    I  honor  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  My  thought  was  that 
we  should  not  sit  around  and  wait  for 
the  harm  to  be  done,  until  some  congres 
sional  committee  asks  the  Secretary  to 
make  the  names  public,  but  either  on 
the  request  of  a  committee,  or  in  his  own 
discretion  whenever  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary, he  should  give  out  this  information. 
That  is  what  I  think  the  joint  resolution 
should  include. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President, 
want  to  say  a  few  words  now  in  my  own 
time.  If  we  had  adopted  the  joint  reso-j 
lution  introduced  by  the  able  Senator! 
from  Kentucky,  it  would  have  merely 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
discretion  to  publish  from  time  to  time 
any  or  all  names  of  traders  on  the  boards 
of  trade.  The  Secretary  has  that  power 
today,  if  he  will  make  a  finding.  I  read 
the  law  as  it  is  today: 

To  communicate  to  the  proper  committee 
or  officer  of  any  contract  market  and  to 
publlsb — 

There  is  his  authority — 
and  to  publish,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  13  of  this  title,  the  full 
facts  concerning  any  transaction  or  market 
operation,  including  the  names  of  partleg 
thereto,  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary disrupts  or  ter.ds  to  disrupt  any  mar- 
ket or  is  otherwise  harmful  or  against  th« 
best  Interests  of  producers  and  consumen. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  9  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  said  that  he  knew 
that  the  market  was  being  disrupted,  and 
that  there  was  gambling.  Today  the  evi- 
dence discloses  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  had  access  to  this  list  of  names 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  on  October  8  he  claimed 
that  these  men  were  dealing  with  human 
misery.   What  has  the  Attorney  General 
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done?  What  has  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture done  r.nder  his  right  to  use  his 
discretion  and  disclose  these  names?  Not 
until  a  committee  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  asked  Mr.  Pauley  to  ap- 
pear before  it  and  give  testimony  as  to 
his  dealings  did  the  Secretary  do  any- 
thing about  it.  It  was  a  week  ago  to- 
morrow that  Mr.  Pauley  was  ordered  to 
bring  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations his  books  and  records,  and 
to  this  day  he  has  not  brought  the  rec- 
ords. So  we  are  meeting  the  regular 
slowing-up  tactics. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  any  of 
these  names  concealed.  If  there  is  any 
Senator,  if  there  is  any  Representative, 
dealing  and  speculating  in  the  market, 
then  the  public  should  know  it.  If  any 
Government  ofiBcial  or  anyone  else  is 
speculating,  as  the  Attorney  General 
said  on  the  8th  of  October,  we  should 
have  action. 

As  I  said  before — and  I  have  not 
changed  my  mind — the  law  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Anderson  could  give  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  to  the 
Congress  the  information  requested,  for 
section  12  uses  the  words,  "For  the  eflB- 
cient  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  and  in  order  to  provide  Infor- 
mation for  the  use  of  Congress."  What 
we  are  asking  is  information  for  the  use 
of  Congress,  asking  that  the  Secretary 
produce  the  names.  The  law  is  clear, 
but  the  delay  in  giving  the  names  has 
prevented  Congress  from  getting  the  in- 
formation. 

As  I  have  already  said,  we  went  up 
the  hill  yesterday  and  thought  we  were 
going  to  get  the  names,  and  when  we 
saw  the  opportunity  to  get  the  names, 
we  retreated  down  the  hill.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  in  this  kind  of  case  we  should 
try  and  try  again,  try  every  available 
means,  and  if  it  takes  action  of  Con- 
gress, we  should  provide  by  act  that  the 
names  should  be  furnished.  That  is  why 
I  present  this  joint  resolution  now,  in 
behalf  of  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  on  the  order,  in  effect, 
of  the  committee. 

As  I  see  it  now,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  full  authority  today,  in  his 
own  discretion,  to  make  these  names 
public,  because  he  stated,  when  he  spoke 
on  October  9,  that  the  dealings  were 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  is  what  the  law  provides 
is  justification  for  his  action. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  if 
he  does  not  feel  that  it  is  more  important 
to  divulge  the  name  of  any  man  who  is 
elected  to  the  high  oflSce  of  a  Member 
of  Congress,  to  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  than  to  divulge  the 
name  of  any  one  else,  even  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  sent  here  by  the 
votes  of  the  people,  and  the  people  are 
entitled  to  their  service  In  good  faith,  and 
to  faithful  representation.  We  decided 
unanimously  in  our  meeting  the  other 
day  we  wanted  to  reach  every  man  in 
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this  country  and  spare  no  one.    Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  is  correct,  and 
I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  agree  that 
everyone  here  should  be  willing  to  make 
his  dealings  public.  If  anyone  is  specu- 
lating in  food  and  products  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  today,  the  public  should  know 
It. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  A  moment  ago  the 
Senator  stated  that  he  marched  up  the 
hill  yesterday  and  marched  back  down. 
That  is  the  experience  I  had.  I  thought, 
when  I  introduced  my  joint  resolution, 
that  I  was  marching  up  the  hill.  Before 
I  got  to  the  top  I  was  halted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  I  had  to  march  back 
down.  Now  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
march  up  the  hill  I  would  have  gone  up 
yesterday  if  I  had  not  been  halted  and 
compelled  to  march  back  down.  But  I 
am  going  to  be  more  generous  with  the 
Senator  than  he  was  with  me,  and  agree 
that  his  resolution  may  be  taken  up. 
But  I  am  going  to  exercise  the  right  he 
would  have  had  a  right  to  exercise  yes- 
terday, and  seek  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution.  I  am  satisfied  there  would 
have  been  no  diflBculty  at  all  between  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  myself  in 
agreeing  on  the  language  of  the  joint 
resolution,  but  the  Senator  gave  me  no 
opportunity.  He  could  even  have  moved 
to  strike  out  the  entire  language  and 
ask  that  other  language  be  inserted,  and 
we  probably  would  have  agreed. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  did  what  he  did  yesterday  in 
relation  to  the  Senator's  joint  re.solu- 
tion  in  the  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  of  no  use,  because  he  believed,  as 
he  believes  today,  that  the  subpena 
should  have  been  issued,  that  we  should 
have  required  the  production  of  the 
names,  and  they  would  now  be  in  the 
public  records.  Because  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  action  under  a  subpena,  I 
now  say  that  I  am  willing  to  try  this 
other  procedure. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  information  is  so  sacred 
that  it  should  be  given  only  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  As  the  Sen- 
ator first  drew  his  joint  resolution,  it 
did  not  require  or  permit  the  Secretary 
to  make  the  information  public.  He  has 
since  amended  It  so  as  to  allow  him, 
when  he  is  called  upon  by  a  committee 
of  Congress,  to  make  it  public,  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  it  to  the  committee.  But 
I  think  that  regardless  of  any  commit- 
tee, he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give  this 
information  to  the  American  people. 
After  all.  we  are  acting  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  are  above  us.  They 
are  greater  than  we  are.  Why  should 
we  say  that  we  ourselves  can  determine 
whether  this  Information  should  be 
made  public? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  If  I  did  not  think 
that  the  statute  now  gave  the  Seen  tary 
the  right,  if  there  were  any  question 
about  it.  I  would  ask  now  the  right  to 
amend. 


Blr.  BARKLEY.  There  Is  a  great  deal 
of  honest  disagreement  among  lawyers 
as  to  whether  it  does  or  not.  The  Sen- 
ator will  concede  that  there  is  disagree- 
ment, will  he  not? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Not  with  respect  to 
this  provision. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Oh.  yes;  I  think 
there  is. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Not  with  respect  to 
section  12. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  Is  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
thing.  Section  8  and  subsection  6  of 
section  12  have  to  be  read  together,  I 
think,  in  order  for  me  really  to  get  the 
meaning  of  the  law. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  my- 
self in  complete  agreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  but  I  wonder  if  I  was 
justified  in  interpreting  one  remark  he 
made.  I  imderstood  him  to  say  he 
thought  the  records,  insofar  as  they 
might  involve  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  any  elected  official,  ought  to  be  open  to 
the  public.  On  the  basis  of  that  state- 
ment, if  I  quote  accurately  the  meaning, 
would  the  Senator  share  my  view  that 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
providing  that  all  sources  of  income  of 
United  States  Senators  shall  be  made  a 
matter  of  public  record,  is  one  that  ought 
to  be  passed? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  bill,  but  we  are  now  considering 
the  measure  before  us.  We  ought  to 
make  public  the  speculation  covered  by 
this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ivxs 
In  the  chair).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint  res- 
olution? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
one  of  the  most  unusual  procedures  I 
have  seen  for  a  long  while.  Here  is  a 
baby  about  to  be  bom,  that  will  be  chris- 
tened "Publicity,"  and  as  I  listen  to  the 
debate,  every  Senator  in  this  body  is  very 
anxious  to  be  the  parent  of  this  new  and 
lusty  child. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.,  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  second,  if  the  baby 
is  about  to  be  born,  the  matter  of  parent- 
age was  decided  long  ago,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  period  of  gestation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  This  is  one  of  those 
babies  that  is  born  the  same  day  it  is 
conceived.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  will  say  this  was  not 
an  immaculate  conception,  in  any  event. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  was  never  more  correct 
In  his  life,  because  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  is  now  the  official  father 
of  this  baby,  voted  against  it  in  the  com- 
mittee this  morning,  at  the  point  of  con- 
ception, so  the  remark  is  extremely  ac- 
curate. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
knew  what  was  happening  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  now  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
Just  a  moment,  I  may  say  to  him  that 
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this  is  not  going  to  be  a  Caesarian 
tkm.    It  Is  a  Homeric  operation. 

Mr.  PEROU80N.     Mr.  Presideijt 

The  PRESIDING  OFKICKK. 
Senator    from   Maryland   yield   t< 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    I  thought  I  hald  the 
floor.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Senator  yielded  the  floor  when  the 
tion  was  put  on  the  Senator's 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  then 
the  floor. 

Mr   TYDINGS.    The  fact  Is 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
the  position  of  a  midwife.     [Laugtiter 
He  has  correctly  labeled  this  as 
immaculate  conception.     In  the 
mlttee  on  Appropriations  the  vote 
I  think.  11  to  8.  and  the  Senator 
Michigan,  who  now  Is  the  official 
of  this  hBty  baby  about  to  be  bom 
will    be    christened    '•Publicity 
against  It.  so  I  do  not  think 
puUtiTe  father  of  the  child  is 
who  conceived  the  child,  and  I 
know  whether  that  would  be  immahilate 
or  whether  it  would  be  unlmmaqalate 
But  at  any  rate  this  hsty  child  is 
to  be  born  in  this  Chamber  very  sl^rtly 
There  are  96  Members  here 
Senators  are  present,  and  I  thin|E 
vote  is  going  to  be  unanimous. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    I  am  sure  it  is 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Never  in  my  Uf« 
I  seen  such  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
body  to  throw  evenrthing  to  the 
and  bring  down  the  full  light  of  publicity 
on  a  newly  bom  baby.    The  stari 
hovered  over  Bethlehem  were 
comparison.     I  do  not  know 
three  wise  men  are  who  are  goi^ 
escort  this  child,  after  it  is 
•Publicity."  over  to  the  other  Chabiber 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know.    Whep 
child  is  finally  transported  over 
lying -in  hospital  at  the  other  end 
corridor.  I  want  to  know  whether 
not  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides 
al&le  are  going  to  keep  the  pressure 
so    that    this    resolution,    this    " 
which  offers  such  promise,  which 
hope  of  humanity,  which  every 
this  body  wants  to  father,  is  ac 
going  to  grow  Into  maturity  and 
a  real  part  of  the  legislative  life 
Nation.    That  is  what  I  should 
ask  my  friend  from  Michigan.  wHether 
or  not.  when  it  passes  the  Senate  uhani 
mously  and  goes  over  to  the  other 
it  is  going  to  collect  dust  over  ther  > 
be  pigeon-holed,  or  whether  he 
me  It  Is  going  to  be  rtished  through 
quickly  and  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    Mr.  Preakic 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFPILILR. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  TYDmOB.    I  yiekL 

Mr.   PBR0U80N.    I   cannot 
that,  but  I  will  say  I  am  hoping  i 
not  coUeci  dust  but  will  be  passed 
morrow.  If  we  may  proceed 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    That  is  a  rathc^ 
markable  answer.    Here  ia  unanimity 
this  body,  complete  ODanimlty, 
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it  mast  go  before  It  can  be  enacted  into 
law.  I  should  like  to  ask  someone  in 
this  Chamber  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  disposition  to  take  this  matter  up 
when  it  reaches  the  other  House,  and 
whether  it  will  he  enacted  into  law.  be- 
cause I  have  learned  by  the  grapevine 
that  in  the  oth«r  body  it  is  not  going 
to  receive  that  open-armed  embrace 
which  every  Member  of  this  body  is  rush- 
ing to  give  the  newly  bom  babe,  almost 
before  it  is  bom.  My  fear  is  that  what 
we  might  do  here  will  be  only  a  smoke 
screen,  a  camouflage.  The  Joint  reso- 
lution will  pass,  su:^  the  papers  will  be 
full  of  reports  that  publicity  is  to  come. 
Then,  when  the  child  is  carried  very  ten- 
derly down  to  the  lying-in  hospital  on 
the  o'her  side,  it  will  there  \)e  smoth- 
ered end  given  a  slow  death,  and  all  the 
publicity  which  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan wants,  and  which  I  want,  and  which 
we  all  want,  will  be  a  thing  of  very  doubt- 
ful value. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  want  to  suggest 
an  amendment.  ; 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
wait  until  I  conclude.  I  have  only 
started.  I  do  not  want  to  yield  the 
floor  now  for  that,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  for  a  question.  I  should  like  to 
ask  whether  or  not.  after  all  this  fan- 
fare and  righteous  indignation,  we  are 
really  going  to  get  the  publicity,  or 
whetfcer  this  is  Just  a  sort  of  rehearsal 
here  for  a  show  in  another  Chamber, 
where  it  must  receive  action,  a  show 
that  will  never  take  place. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California.  i 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  WUl  not  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  my  able  and  dls- 
tingxilshed  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  largely  depend  on  how  rap- 
idly we  act  upon  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  Is  correct.  The 
filibuster  has  not  been  here.  I  have  not 
had  anything  to  say.  except  to  correct 
the  RscoRD.  But  I  think  it  appropriate 
now  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  lead- 
ers who  want  this  Information  the  fact 
that  there  are  serious  doubts  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber  that  action 
will  be  taken,  even  If  we  pass  the  meas- 
ure. I  should  like  to  be  reassured,  if 
there  is  anyone  who  can  reassure  me. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  whether  it  is  not  a  basic 
fact  that  we  as  individual  Senators  are 
responsible  to  the  United  States  Senate 
as  a  whole?  What  the  House  does  is  its 
responsibility.  We  do  what  we  think  Is 
right,  and  what  the  House  will  do  I  do 
not  know.  I  would  not  pro^mosticate. 
Our  Job,  however,  as  I  see  it.  Is  to  come 
through  with  clean  skirts  in  this  matter, 
and  leave  it  to  the  House  to  take  such 
action  as  it  sees  flt.  That  is  its  preroga- 
Uve. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, but  I  can  see  no  harm  in  wonder- 
ing what  Is  going  to  happen  to  a  baby 
which  offers  so  much  promise  as  this 
baby  called  publicity  does.  Certainly 
if  it  Is  going  to  get  a  great  deal  of  notice 
in  the  newspapers,  and  then  be  carried 
to  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  corridor 
and  be  shoved  into  a  cubbyhole  and 
smothered  to  death.  I  say  that  so  far  as 
political  divisions  are  concerned,  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
is  nothing  more  than  hsrpocrisy,  because 
the  leadership  and  the  power  and  the  in- 
fluence exi«;t  In  the  other  party  to  make 
sure  the  measure  Is  voted  on  in  the  other 
Chamber.  If  It  Is  desired  to  bring  the  baby 
into  a  full  and  mature  life 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, Senate  Joint  Resolution  170,  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
port to  the  Congrress  the  names  of  per- 
sons transacting  business  on  the  boards 
of  trade,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title  and 
the  second  time  at  length,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  section  8  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  ia 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  proTlsiona 
of  this  section  or  of  any  other  law,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall,  when  requested 
by  any  committee  of  the  Congress  acting 
within  the  scope  of  its  Jurisdiction,  furnish  to 
such  committee  and  upon  delivery  to  the 
committee  make  public  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  traders  on  the  boards  of 
trade  with  respect  to  whom  the  Secretary 
has  Information,  and  any  other  information 
In  the  possession  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  relating  to  the  amounts  of  com- 
modities purchased  or  sold  by  each  such 
trader." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Barkley]  that  we  could  add  appro- 
priate language  at  the  proper  place  in 
the  Joint  resolution.  I  suggest  that  the 
following  language  be  added: 

The  Sccrttary  of  Agriculttire  ahall  hav« 
fxiU  authority  to  publish,  at  his  discretion, 
tha  names  of  ail  traders  on  the  boards  of 
trade  with  respect  to  whom  the  Secretary  has 
information,  and  any  other  information  in 
the  poaaasalon  of  the  Department  of  Agii- 
culture  rtlatmg  to  the  amounu  of  commod- 
ities purchaaed  or  sold  by  each  such  trader. 

I  believe  that  would  cover  what  we 
have  in  mind. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  how  hard  It  is  for  the  Senator  to 
read  his  own  wriUng,  but  will  the  Sena- 
tor again  read  the  proposed  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  language  I 
propose  is:  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  have  full  authority  to  publish,  at 
his  discretion " 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    -And  from  Ume  to 

time " 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  "And  from  Ume  to 
time,  the  names  of  aU  traders  on  the 
boards  of  trade  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Secretary  has  Information,  and  any 
other  Information  in  the  possession  of 
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the  Department  of  Agricultur:  relating 
to  the  amounts  of  commodities  pur- 
chased or  sold  by  each  such  trader." 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  could  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution,  and 
it  would   cover  the  whole  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Just  a  moment,  Mr, 
President.  I  think  It  would  be  better  to 
Include  that  authority  at  an  earlier  point 
in  the  Joint  resolution,  where  the  lan- 
guage undertakes  to  confer  authority 
on  the  Secretary,  after  exempting  him 
from  the  operation  of  the  present  law, 
instead  of  putting  it  at  the  end. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  It  would  be  Just 
as  well  to  place  It  at  that  point,  and 
then  to  repeat  that  the  Secretary  has 
authority,  when  requested  by  Congress 
to  furnish  the  names. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  what  the 
Senator  has  in  mind  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  from  time  to  time  give  out 
the  information,  but  he  shall  disclose  It  . 
when  requested  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee.    There  Is  a  difference. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Then  let  the  pro- 
posed amendment  appear  before  the 
word  "shall,"  and  the  present  language 
"and  shall,  when  requested."  and  so 
forth,  follow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  is  a  difference 
between  his  disclosure  to  the  public  and 
the  demand  of  Congress  that  he  disclose 
It  when  requested. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  "And  shall,  when 
requested  by  any  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress." would  follow  what  we  propose 
to  Insert. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  would  suggest  after 
the  words  "Secretary  of  Agriculture"  to 
Insert  "may  in  his  discretion  from  time 
to  time  disclose,"  to  the  public  by  any 
method  which  he  may  see  fit  to  adopt, 
the  names,  and  so  forth,  as  the  Senator 
has  it. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.     Yes. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    But  when  requested 
by  a  committee  to  do  so  he  "shall"  fur- 
nish the  information. 
Mr.  FERGUSON.    Yes. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  Is  the  point  I 
should  like  to  have  made  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  .suggest  that  we  agree 
upon  the  language  and  present  it  later. 
Mr.  FERGUSON.     Very  well. 
The  amendment  as  reduced  to  writing 
Is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  line  4  and  in  lieu 
thereof  to  insert  the  followUig: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
ot  this  section  or  of  any  other  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  in  his  discretion  from 
time  to  time  disclose  and  malce  public  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  traders  on  the 
boards  of  trade  on  the  commodity  markets 
with  respect  to  whom  the  Secretary  has  In- 
formation, and  any  other  Information  In  the 
possession  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
relating  to  the  amount  of  commodities  pur- 
chased or  sold  by  each  such  trader;  and  when 
requested  by  any  committee  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  acting  within  the  scope  of  Its 
Jurisdiction,  shall  furnish  to  such  committee 
and  make  public  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  traders  on  such  boards  of  trade  with 
respect  to  whom  the  Secretary  has  Informa- 
tion, and  any  other  Information  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
relating  to  the  amounts  of  commodities  pvir- 
chased  or  sold  by  each  such  trader." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution,  which  has 
been  agreed  to  between  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment, the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  170) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  thiitl  time,  and  pa-ssed. 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  section  8  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new   paragraph: 

'•Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provlBlona 
of  this  section  or  of  any  other  law.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  may  in  his  discretion 
from  time  to  time  disclose  and  malu  public 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  traders  on 
the  boards  of  trade  on  the  commodity  mar- 
kets with  respect  to  whom  the  Secretary  haa 
information,  and  any  other  Information  in 
the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Agti- 
culture  relating  to  the  amount  of  commodi- 
ties purchased  or  sold  by  each  such  trader: 
and  when  requested  by  any  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  acting  within  the 
scope  of  its  jurisdiction,  shall  furnish  to  such 
committee  and  make  public  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  traders  on  such  boards  of 
trade  with  respect  to  whom  the  Secretary  haa 
information,  and  any  other  information  in 
the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture relating  to  t^  amounts  of  commodi- 
ties purchased  or  sold  by  each  such  trader." 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  publish  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  transact- 
ing business  on  the  boards  of  trade,  and 
the  amounts  of  commodities  purchased 
or  sold  by  them;  to  furnish  to  commit- 
tees of  Congress  upon  request  and  to 
make  public  any  such  information  In  his 
possession;  and  for  other  purposes." 

MEETING     OP     COMMITTEE     ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  WHITE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  was  to  have  met  at  5  o'clock 
to  study  the  question  of  Interim  aid.  oc- 
cupation area  aid,  and  all  other  Hems 
contained  In  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  It  Is  now  6:30  o'clock,  and 
I  would  suggest  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  we  meet  at  8  o'clock. 
That  will  give  the  members  time  for  din- 
ner in  the  meantime.  Many  of  them 
have  had  no  lunch.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  Is  to  enable  the  committee  to 
report  the  bill  tonight  for  action  tomor- 
row before  the  adjournment  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  move  an  executive  session. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  greatly  desire  to 
make  a  short  address  on  the  development 
of  our  armed  forces. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  desires  to  make  a  short 


statement.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Yes,  I  yield.  There  are 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  however,  a 
few  nominations,  and  so  far  as  my  in- 
formation goes  there  Is  no  objection  to 
any  of  them.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  to  permit  an  execu- 
tive session  in  order  that  the  nomina- 
tions may  be  confirmed? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  glad  to  do  so. 

BXECxmvi:  session 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
calendar. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Peyton  Ford,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Watson  B.  Miller,  of  Mary- 
lanc',  to  be  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization,  United  States 
Department  of  Jastlce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

COMMISSIONER   OF  PATENTS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lawrence  C.  Kingsland,  of 
Missouri,  to  be  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER   OF  PATENTS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Joe  E.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

THS  JUDZCIART 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Herbert  W.  Chrlstenberry,  to  be 
United  States  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Sylvester  J.  Ryan,  to  be  United 
States  district  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harry  E.  Pratt,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
United  States  district  judge  for  division 
No.  4,  District  of  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  R.  Humrickhouse  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Virginia. 
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The  PRESIDING  OPPICER 
objection,  the  nomination  is  conflimed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nordna- 
tlon  of  Thomas  P.  Thornton,  to  be  U  nited 
States  attorney  for  the  -eastern  district 
of  Michigan.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confiimed 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  not  lina 
tion  of  Charles  M.  Eldridg e  to  be  U  aited 
States  marshal  for  the  district  of  F|hode 
Island 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  conflimed 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  noi  lina 
tion  of  Arthur  J.  B.  Cartler  to  be  I]  aited 
States  marshal  for  the  district  of  t&ias- 
sachusetts  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  the  nomination  is  confim  led 

That  completes  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar.        

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  Pre  ident 
may  be  immediately  notified  of  all  ioml 
nations  this  day  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiOQ.  It  is  80  ordered. 

LSGISLATTVI  SSS8ION 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  11  now 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  thej  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  an^  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

DSVKLOPIiBrr  OP  TRK  ABUKD  FOl|CIS 
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Mr.  MAYBANK.    Mr.  President. 
Sired  earlier  In  the  afternoon  to  inkke 
few  obitervations  about  the  condit  on 
our  armed  forces  and  the  .^Ituatlor 
cemlnc  the  military.    However,  aqout 
o'clock  I  gave  up  the  floor  so  as 
pe<ilte    consideration    of    the    so 
anti-inflation  Joint  resolution.    I 
tantly  voted  for  that  joint  resolutitm 
final  passage,  believing  that  the 
portation  control  features  and  the 
control  features,  together  with  the 
tatlon  on  grain  for  both  distillec 
neutral  spirits  warranted  my  doiiig 
Personally  I  do  not  think  it  will  do 
good  toward  stopping  Inflation  an( 
Ing  the  people.    Nevertheless,  I  hopp 
pray  that  it  may. 

AJrter  that  was  over.  I  voted 
resolution  calling  for  the  publication 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
lating  in  the  commodity  markets. 
ing  about  high  prices  to  the  public, 
ators  were  delighted  and  happy  to 
for  the  resoiutioo.  which  I  hope 
some  good. 

So  I  shall  return  to  where  I  left 
hour  and  a  half  aga 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  United  Press 
entitled  "Army  Recruiting  TO.OOO 
and  10.000  Quit  Each  Month 
In  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
serted  in  the  Ricon  at  this  point 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
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gresslonal  action  may  be  necessary  to  raise 
tb«  pay  to  stimulate  recruiting. 

The  Army  Is  getting  only  half  the  neces- 
sary recruits  to  fill  requirements.  Already 
the  Army  Is  70.000  men  short  of  require- 
ments and  Is  losing  about  10,000  men  a 
month.  j 

OTHSa  SZBTICZS  BOLSIMC  TTp' 

The  plctiire  Is  a  little  t»-lghter  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Forces.  The  Air  Force  ts 
recruiting  about  10,000  men  a  month  despite 
stricter  requirements  and  tias  the  nucleus  of 
a  going  concern. 

The  Navy  reports  it  is  recruiting  and  dis- 
charging about  an  equal  number  of  men. 
The  balance  was  struck  recently  when  the 
Navy  relaxed  its  physical  standards. 

The  latest  figures  on  the  sizes  of  the  three 
armed  forces  are:  Navy,  440,032:  Air  Force. 
327.000:  Army  ground  forces,  600,000 — a  total 
of  1.367.032. 

Army  officers  said  the  situation  is  serious. 
If  the  size  of  the  ground  armies  is  allowed  to 
drop  too  far  It  may  weaken  occupation  forces. 

The  Navy  Is  outstripping  the  other  two 
services  by  signing  up  about  15.000  men  a 
month  The  Army  takes  in  about  the  same 
number  as  the  Air  Force — 10.000.  But  the 
Air  Force  can  expand  easily  to  401.000  by 
July  1.  1948,  Its  authortred  strength,  with 
preaent  recruiting  because  It  Is  the  smallest 
of  the  three  services. 

The  Navy  Is  In  the  poeltion  of  having  to 
hold  to  its  present  strength  of  394.232  en- 
listed men  and  still  drop  about  4.000  officers 
to  reach  an  authorized  strength  of  42.000 
officers  and  396.000  enlisted  men  on  July  1, 
1948. 

Army  authortsed  strength  Is  870.000  of- 
ficers and  men  on  July  1.  1048.  It  is  al- 
ready down  to  600,000  and  still  dropping  fast. 

BOPSa  TO  LIVKL  OFF 

The  Army  sees  some  hope  in  the  fact  that 
lt«  enltstmenu  are  now  declining  at  a  de- 
creasing rate  and  may  lavel  off. 

Action  that  probably  wUl  be  proposed  to 
Congress  laeludas: 

1.  Ralaa  the  pay  of  the  Army  from  bottom 
to  top. 

a.  Authorisation  to  use  more  civilians  to 
replace  soldiers  in  noncombat  Jobs. 

S.  IstabUahmejpt  of  universal  military 
training. 

4.  Make  the  Women's  Army  Corps  a  part 
of  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  MAYBANK  As  one  who  advo- 
cated an  increase  in  pay  and  who  sup- 
ported the  Increased -pay  bills  in  the  past 
few  years  as  a  member  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  I  do  not  believe  at 
this  time  that  Increase  in  pay  alone  will 
solve  the  problem.  The  trouble  goes 
deeper  than  that.  The  trouble  goes  fur- 
ther. On  February  21  I  spoke  during 
debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  War  Departm£nt  and 
had  this  in  part  to  say: 

Mr.  President.  I  ahould  like  to  have  printed 
In  the  Racoio  an  article  which,  like  the  edi- 
torial submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, is  entitled  to  serious  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  subject  now  under 
debate.  I  submit  a  newspaper  article  show- 
ing that  the  Red  army's  budget  is  M.OOO.- 
000.000  greater  than  the  budget  for  our  na- 
tional defense,  and  showing  the  total  appro- 
priations for  the  Russian  Oovemmeat.  trans- 
Ut«d  into  doUars.  to  be  874.280.0004)00. 

Last  year  we  reduced  the  total  appropria- 
tion to  approximately  •34.000,000,000.  and  I, 
for  one,  want  to  state  positively  that  I  do 
not  Intend  to  vote  for  the  86.000 .000.000  re- 
duction, nor  even  for  the  84.500.000.000  re- 
daction, because  I  do  not  know  what  serious 
effects  It  may  have  od  the  security  of  our 
country  and  the  continuation  of  our  armed 
forces. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd,  as  fol- 
lows: 


"bid  asmt  BUDorr  tops  ottbs  bt 
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"Moscow  radio,  monitored  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  said  last  night  Russia's  millUry 
expenditures  during  1947  will  amount  to 
813.400.000,000— nearly  84,000,000,000  more 
than  the  sum  Congress  Is  expected  to  au- 
thorize for  United  States  defense  in  the 
United  States  budget  now  being  considered. 

"Arseni  Zverev,  Soviet  Finance  Minister, 
who  submitted  the  new  Russian  budget  of 
874.280.000.000  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  for  ap- 
proval, said  the  813,000.000,000  figure  for  na- 
tional defense  represented  a  decrease  of  81.- 
120.000  000  from  the  1946  military  total. 

"Under  President  Truman's  proposed  837.- 
500.000.000  budget,  811200.000,000  would  be 
earmarked  for  national  defense.  The  86.000,- 
000.000  slash  approved  yesterday  by  the 
House  is  understood  to  Include  a  cut  of 
81.750.000.000  In  the  United  SUtes  military 
appropriation. 

"Thus,  should  the  reduction  be  approved 
by  the  Senate,  only  89  450 .000 ,000  would  be 
granted  the  Americar  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments for  the  new  fiscal  year.  This  means 
that  the  United  States  arms  budget  Is  ap- 
proximately 29  percent  less  than  the  amount 
Moscow  will  spend  for  armed  might." 

Again,  on  July  14,  following  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  LodciI  to  in- 
crease the  air  force  pppropriations,  which 
I  actively  supporten.  I  made  the  follow- 
ing short  statement  which  will  be  found 
in  the  RccoRO  on  page  8819 : 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rscoao  an 
Associated  Press  article  published  on  tb« 
front  page  of  today's  Wasblugton  Post  under 
the  heading  "Army  Raaarve  flier  training 
cut  to  a  third."  Several  days  ago  I  voted 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  LodobI  providing 
for  an  increase  In  the  appropriation  for  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  believing  that  additional 
funds  were  necessary  if  the  Army  Air  Forces 
Reserve  should  continue  to  function. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobd,  as 
follows : 

"AXMT  BBBXBVX  rUXB  TBAHflNC  CUT  TO  A  THIBI>— 
BZDT7CTION  IN  BTTOGXT  HttS  TZACBIICC  8TAIT8, 

CBTws,  AND  rACiLrnza 

"The  Army  Air  Forces  said  yesterday  that 
because  of  its  budget-trimmed  program  only 
9.786  of  the  28.630  reserve  flying  ofllcers  who 
enrolled  for  part-time  training  are  receiving 
such  training. 

"The  reduced  funds  are  limiting  teaching 
staffs,  maintenance  crews  and  training  facili- 
ties said  an  announcement  In  connection 
with  the  forthcoming  celebration  of  the  for- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  AAF  on  Augtist  1. 

"The  Air  National  Guard  is  now  organized 
with  8.512  officers  and  men  while  the  planned 
strength  Is  57,946.  When  at  full  strength,  the 
air  element  of  the  guard  will  consist  of  84 
squadrons,  of  which  12  will  be  light  bom- 
bardment and  the  remainder  fighter  outfits, 
the  AFP  said. 

"In  addition  to  conventional -type  fight- 
ers— P-51's  and  P-47"s — the  annoimcement 
said  that  'it  also  contemplated  that  some  Air 
National  Guard  fighter  squadrons  will  re- 
ceive Jet-propelled  Lockheed  P-80  Shooting 
Stars  within  the  next  12  months."* 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  6  years, 
the  old  Military  Affairs  Committee,  and 
the  present  Armed  Services  Committee, 
to  work  for  legislation  which  would  ef- 
fectually Improve  our  defenses  and  im- 
prove the  financial  condition  and  morale 
of  the  men  in  our  armed  forces. 
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since  1946.  however,  our  armed  forces 
have  continued  to  lose  their  enlisted 
personnel  at  a  most  amazing  rate,  even 
though  the  Congress  reduced  the  appro- 
priation below  that  which  I  had  urged 
and  supported.  Conditions  have  now 
reached  a  point  that  even  the  smaller 
appropriations  compared  with  our  war- 
time expenditures  for  enlisted  personnel 
In  the  Army  cannot  be  used  because  of 
the  lack  of  volunteer  personnel.  Be- 
cause of  the  article  to  which  I  previously 
referred  in  the  Times-Herald,  during 
the  past  2  weeks  I  have  made  quite  a 
study  through  conferences  with  oflBcials 
of  the  armed  services  and  their  assist- 
ants who  are  employed  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  I  believe  a  few 
facts  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  at  this  time. 

The  presently  authorized  enlisted 
strength  of  the  United  States  Army  is 
591,000,  and  that  for  the  United  States 
Air  Force  is  335,638,  making  a  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  926,638,  Based  on 
this  authorized  strength  the  Army  should 
have  approximately  591,000  enlisted 
members.  It  actually  has  an  enlisted 
strength  of  498.974,  making  a  shortage 
of  approximately  92.000  men. 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  Air 
Force  Is  335,638.  It  actually  has  285,356. 
making  a  present  shortage  of  approxi- 
mately 50,282.  The  total  shortage  In  the 
combined  Army  and  Air  Force  is  142  282, 
The  reason  these  figures  are  combined 
Is  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
combined  enlistment  program. 

To  maintain  an  enlisted  Army  and  Atr 
Force  of  926,638  enlistments  must  aver- 
age approximately  30.000  a  month.  It 
will  be  looted  from  the  figures  that  fol- 
low that  the  combined  enlistments  for 
those  months  averaged  approximately 
10  000  a  month  less  than  is  needed  to 
meet  their  quotas.  This  contimiad 
shortage  acceniuates  the  presently  exist- 
ing shortage  of  approximately  15  per- 
cent, or  142,282  men. 

The  Navy  figures  require  some  expla- 
nation. The  authorized  Navy  strength 
Is  395,000  enlistments  for  this  year.  At 
the  start  of  the  year  it  had  440,000  on  the 
rolls  and,  therefore,  it  must  now  drop 
below  its  allowed  strength  in  order  to 
end  the  year  with  an  average  of  395,000. 
The  figures  show  a  technical  shortage, 
but  it  Is  believed  that  this  shortage  is 
not  based  on  any  diflBculty  in  enlist- 
ments, but  is  rather  forced  by  reason 
of  the  necessity  of  staying  within  the 
allowance  in  the  budget. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  rapid  decline 
in  enlistments  month  by  month.  I  quote 
the  following  figures  for  the  months  of 
September,  October,  and  November: 
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Next  year  the  Army  believes  the  pic- 
ture will  be  a  little  brighter  because  of 
the  career  management  plan  which  It  Is 
instituting  for  enlisted  personnel.  It  Is 
believed  that  this  applies  equally  to  the 
Air  Force.  The  Navy  Is  confident  that 
there  will  be  an  Increase  in  enlistments 


after  the  first  of  the  year,  and  it  Is  ap- 
parently not  alarmed  about  meeting  its 
enlisted  needs. 

Again  I  say  that  the  facts  must  be 
faced.  We  are  not  getting  the  enlist- 
ments we  should  get.  Yesterday  we  at- 
tended a  meeting  in  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing of  the  armed  forces  with  Secretary 
of  Defense  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Sullivan,  and  Secretary  of  Air 
Symington.  During  the  meeting  we 
were  informed  as  to  the  number  of  men 
who  were  leaving  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force.  We  were  also  informed  that  a 
questionnaire  had  been  sent  to  enlisted 
men  now  on  duty  in  which  they  were 
asked  to  compare  military  life  with  civil- 
Ian  life  with  respect  to  20  different  fac- 
tors— pay,  security,  training,  travel  op- 
portunities, food,  and  so  forth.  "Good 
living  conditions"  rated  lowest  on  the 
list  with  62  percent  saying  that  civilian 
life  offered  better  conditions.  Among 
men  who  were  almost  sure  that  they 
would  not  reenlist,  almost  100  percent 
stated  that  living  conditions  in  the  Army 
offered  no  inducement  to  reenlist.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  again  say  that 
more  than  a  mere  career  plan  must  be 
put  into  effect  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
volunteer  system. 

We  know  that  during  the  war  Army 
quarters  to  a  large  extent  were  not  im- 
proved. We  also  know  that  the  Air 
Forces,  being  rather  a  new  branch,  do 
not  have  the  permanent  quarters  of  the 
older  services.  Hence,  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  an 
amount  of  money  will  be  carried  to  as- 
sist in  promoting  better  living  condi- 
tions. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
ended  their  session  in  London  this  week 
with  zero  accomplishments  by  the  Big 
Four.  The  attitude  which  Russia  has 
taken  and,  In  my  opinion,  will  continue 
to  take,  should  be  a  warning  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us  to  prepare  the  United 
States  for  any  eventuality.  While  none 
of  us  here  desires  war  and  all  of  us  pray 
for  peace,  if  we  are  to  maintain  peace 
we  must  find  a  means  of  properly  and 
adequately  preparing  our  country.  Had 
we  been  properly  prepared,  the  attack 
at  Pearl  Harbor  would  never  have  taken 
place.  The  only  way  peace  can  become 
a  reality  is  for  the  United  States  to  be 
prepared  and  be  ready.  This  I  have  al- 
ways recommended. 

Some  3  weeks  ago  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  I  accom- 
panied its  distinguished  chairman  I  Mr. 
GuRNEYl  and  the  distinguished  Membef 
of  the  Senate  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  MoasEl 
on  a  visit  to  Fort  Knox  where  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  thorough  study 
and  investigation  of  the  universal  mili- 
tary training  unit. 

We  were  impressed  by  the  12-point 
program  that  had  been  put  into  effect, 
which  is  as  follows: 

1.  Furnish — In  case  of  total  war — a  total 
mobUlzatlon  potential.  Each  Individual 
would  have  been  basically  trained  In  those 
BUbJecte  that  all  must  know.  Team  training 
could  start  Instantly. 

2.  Enable  the  National  Guard  and  the  Or- 
ganized Reserve  Corps  to  maintain  their  re- 
quired M-day  strengths,  by  funnel  ing  Into 
them  a  continuous  fiow  of  trained  men. 

3.  Furnish  the  National  Guard  and  the 
active  Reserves  with  recruits  who  would  have 


had  1.000  hours  of  basic  training.  This 
would  raise  Guard  and  Reserve  training  to  a 
level  that  otherwise  could  not  be  attained 
for  5  years. 

4.  Furnish  a  pool  of  trained  men  for  com- 
plete mobilization. 

6.  Permit   men   to  remain   In  agriculture 
and  Industry  6  months  longer.  If  necessary:  ^^ 
since  these  men  already  would  have  under- 
gone their  6  months  of  basic  training, 

6.  Strengthen  the  civil  defense,  by  pro- 
viding trained  men  who  would  have  passed 
beyond  the  period  of  availability  for  field 
duty. 

7.  Establish  a  system  of  initial- classifica- 
tion and  aptitude  tests  for  the  youth  of  the 
Nation,  and  have  this  system  ready  for  ex- 
pansion in  an  emergency. 

8.  Provide  a  training  plant  In  being,  with 
training  aids  and  competent  Instructors 
ready  for  an  emergency. 

9.  Reduce  by  at  least  250,000  the  training 
cadre  required  for  training  a  half  million 
or  more  raw  recruits  who  would  be  urgently 
needed  when  an  emergency  comes. 

10.  Dignify  the  Individual  by  focusing  his 
attention,  during  his  training  period,  on 
his  own  importance  and  on  his  responsi- 
bility to  his  country  and  to  a  civilized  world. 

11.  Give  the  Individual  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  this  serious  aspect  of  life;  so  that. 
If  war  comes,  the  sudden  shock  of  having  to 
assume  his  rcsponElbilitles  wUl  not  be 
demoralizing. 

12.  Give  the  Individual  an  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  health,  hygiene,  and  kin- 
dred subjects.  Introduce  him  to  certain 
hobbles  that  will  enrich  hit  way  of  living. 
Offer  him  opportunities  for  furthering  hli 
education— opportunities  that  he  might  not 
■else  without  the  Impulse  of  educational 
guidance  provided  In  the  UMT  program. 

It  is  my  Judgment,  if  we  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, that  we  must  take  notice  of  tho 
President's  report  on  the  military  train- 
ing program,  study  what  is  being  done 
in  connection  with  the  training  at  Fort 
Knox,  and  pass  legislation  next  year  to 
put  into  effect  some  program.  This  is 
the  only  solution  that  I  can  see  to  create 
the  necessary  personnel  for  defense  of 
this  country.  But  we  must  have  offense 
as  well  as  defense.  While  the  UMT  will 
help  the  National  Guard  Enlisted  Re- 
serves and  the  general  defense,  it  cannot 
and  will  not  supply  the  needs  of  the  Air 
Force  or  any  regular  service.  It  takes 
2  years  to  train  a  pilot.  All  the  skilled 
men  of  the  Army  and  Navy  must  be 
trained  over  a  long  period. 

In  closing,  I  want  again  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  many  times  in  the  past 
when  I  have  urged  more  and  larger  air 
power  together  with  suflBcient  appropria- 
tions for  scientific  research  and  all  mod- 
ern types  of  rocket  bombs,  and  so  forth. 

The  Air  Forces  report  that  during  the 
calendar  year  1945  there  were  30,498 
planes  accepted  by  the  Air  Force.  In 
the  calendar  year  1946  there  were  only 
638  planes  accepted,  and  for  the  calendar 
year  1947.  1.212  planes  have  been  ac- 
cepted. It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 200  additional  will  be  delivered 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  statement  is  sufficient  to  make  us 
all  stop  and  think  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  to  maintain  peace  that 
sufficient  money  be  appropriated  during 
the  next  year  for  the  full  development  of 
our  armed  services. 

Again,  what  we  need  first  and  foremost 
Is  a  well-paid,  well-trained,  satisfied  pro- 
fessional Army  Air  Force  and  Navy. 
Only  through  experienced  long-trained 
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sohUen  and  sailors  can  we  hope 
chansins  economic  and  social  wotrld 
maintain  the  standards  of  our 
services  necessary  for  our  de/ense 
tect  our  way  of  life. 

RECESS 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  move  that  the 
atand  In  recess  until  11  o'clock  toni^rrow 
forenoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and 
o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
December  19. 1947.  at  11  o'clock  a 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflrmbd  by 
the  Senate  December  18  (legislatije  day 
of  December  4),  1947: 

OBPAjmuMT  or  JusncB 

THS  ASnaTAlfT  TO  THX  ATTOBKTT  CSNteAL 

l^yVm  Worn  to  be  Tlie  Assistant  [to  Xh» 
Attorney  General. 

rmfw— cwaa  or  ixiucaATioM  A|ra 

KATtnUUZATION 

Wataon  B.  ACUier  to  be  Commlatlctner 
foiml«ntlon     and 
State*  DepMlmcnt  oX 

fnMiiiMicMm  or  Patsnis 

lAwrenot  C.  Ktngaland  to  be 
ot  Fhtenu. 

Amrurr  CoMMBaioNn  or  PATXitrs 

Joe  B.  X^anlela  to  be  Asslitaat  OiiBuu!s> 
lloncr  of  Patents. 

UMxm  Statu  Distkict  J  voces 

Herbert  W.  Chrlstenbetx)  to  be  k7nlte<l 
Btsten  district  Jud|»  lor  the  tMterb  ftUtrlct 
of  LovisUoa. 

Sylvester  J.  Byaa  to  be  Unlud  Statke  <)U< 
trtec  Jtidce  for  Um  aoutbera  district  U  New 
York. 

Harry  B.  Pratt,  of  Alaska,  to  be  baited 
Bute*  dtsurlct  Judge  for  divlaion  No.  K.  dls« 
Utcl  of  Alaska. 


dUt  let 


Umit«»  BTATBa  ArroaNSTa 

OeoffBt   B.    Uumrlckhoure    to    be 
Butes  acionMy  t^r  the  eMtern 

Vtnuua. 

P.  Thumtoa  to  be  Onltcd 
for  t^e  eastern  dtttrlct  of 
fan. 

in«rrc8  BTATica  MASstuu 

Ckarles  II.  B<UMt«  to  be  United 
maitbal  (or  thtBMrlct  of  niudf  U\» 

ArUiur  J.  B,  Oartter  to  bo  Dnittd 
•Mrahal  Cor  tl»e  Blairtct  of  Maasaehu4i 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tilt  nh\t\\\  DKMiMitKN  IH,  UM7 

tht'  itoiuo  mat  It  13  o'clock  no  tn. 

Th«  Chaulaln.  Rrv,  Jaoica  Utara 
Monuomcry.  D.  D,.  olTarad  U»«  (oU  twtna 
prtyar; 

Thnu  whMt  nam*  In  calM  Woirtar- 
tul  Coun.«ater.  Ih'tnc*  of  P«nic«,  if  Thou 
«rt  with  w  nam ht  can  prvvall  ai  ainet 
«•:  aurrly  in  Tht^  there  la  lwix»  1 1  And 
VlMTfv^r  thert)  ii  man  to  •rt'k  Tin  day 
li  M  brnumtolna  that  w«  antrMt  Th«« 
Ihat  men  «v«rywhei«  may  r««lite  thai 
mmny  of  our  tflfllctUiiea  coma  rmtt  our 
oppoaiiion  to  Thy  wtU.  Amid  ih«  elMh 
•I  olomatiU  of  tha  aeolal  ortlar,  Iti  ihona 

CiBlaa  wiMot  mollvoi  Brt  Inaplrcl  by 
U  MMI  linOVtBOf  to  OlMMMMl    Ml4 


stifodued  by  the  righteous  forces  of  a 
good  government.  As  Individuals.  In- 
spire us  to  stretch  forth  our  hands,  en- 
riching those  who  mourn,  blessing  the 
merciful  and  the  peacemakers,  for  the 
world  shall  yet  see  them  as  the  children 
of  God.  O  speak  In  this  year  of  our 
Lord,  that  wickedness  may  lose  its  power, 
that  untruth  may  cast  aside  its  mask, 
and  that  man  everywhere  may  walk  In 
newness  of  life  and  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherly  love.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  rejwrt  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1770)  enUtled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended." 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ad- 
dress the  Hcu-e  today  for  10  minutes 
after  the  disposition  of  business  on  the 
Speaker's  dc^  and  the  conclusion  of 
special  orders  hcrctolore  entered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARK9 

Mr.  Mcdonough  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Bccos  of  Delaware)  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Rscoip  on  the  subject  of  veterans'  hous- 
ing, 

Mr.  RAMSY.  Mr.  Spcakcii  I  ask 
imanlrooua  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoKD  In  three  tQ.<(tances. 
in  one  to  Include  a  petition  from  Juiigc 
Peter  Culau,  prominent  Legionnaire  of 
Oak  Harbor,  OlUo.  and  In  another  to  in- 
clude a  petition  from  Mrs.  Amglla  Stul- 
aoru,  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  and  la  another  to 
tnoluda  a  petition  from  Mr.  M.  E.  Dler- 
tnger,  of  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

The  8PSA2CER.  Xa  thero  objMUon  to 
the  rtquost  of  the  ttcntlemftn  from  Olilo? 

Thero  wu  no  objt^  lion, 

Mr.  OONOBlia  Mr.  8pook|r.  X  oak 
w^antmoita  content  to  extend  my  re- 
marku  m  iho  Mmom  and  )nclu<|t>  an  tr- 
i:.!te  from  the  Reoder'a  Diieal  by  Mr. 
Fiynn.  I  wl»l\  to  advUn  the  ftpt^aker 
that  thin  artlclp  wa.i  inicrti'd  in  th«  lUc* 
oiB  by  a  Mrmbt<r  of  another  body  and 
waa  rtttimed  to  me  by  the  PubUo  Printer. 
B\H  notwtthMimdmtf  that  fact.  I  aak 
unanimou<(  .  nt  Ihat  X  mar  be  per- 
mitted to  U)i  iuvio  It  with  my  remarks. 

The  SPIAKSR.  It  there  objection  to 
th'o  requoel  of  the  gentleman  from  Mlchl* 
gan? 

There  waii  no  objoouon. 

Mra,  Rooms  of  MaaaachuaetU  aaked 
and  waa  itven  permtMlon  to  oxtend  her 
remark*  In  the  Rteoee  and  mohult^  a 
•llktemeol  of  the  Amvrloan  L«f  ion  Hemp- 
•ttad  Po«t  made  by  the  Aimrtoan  Uilon 
eowmitnder  before  the  OqmmIIm  oa 
VetortBi*  AAi^  and  another  tUio- 
miat  by  bli  aMmuit,  Mr. 


THE  FUEL  SHORTAGE 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection.  _ 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Department  has  sent  fig- 
ures showing  the  very  great  Increase  in 
the  export  of  oil  to  Canada.  I  wired 
the  President  when  he  was  in  Florida 
concerning  ^n  embargo  on  oil  exports 
as  he  did  with  coal,  but  I  have  not  yet 
had  any  reply  to  my  telegram.  I  believe 
the  House  should  take  action  on  the  em- 
bargoing of  oil  if  the  President  does  not 
act  immediately.  We  carmot  have  peo- 
ple siiffering  from  cold  unnecessarily 
this  winter,  and  that  is  Just  what  they 
are  doing  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  [Mrs. 
RocEKs]  has  expired. 

CONSIDERATION   OF   CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a5k 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  In 
order  the  balance  of  this  week  to  con- 
sider conference  reports  at  any  time  they 
are  presented,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3  of  rule  XXVIII. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  HalleckI? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

RECESSES 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recest 
at  any  time  during  the  remHlnder  of 
this  week,  .subject  to  the  call  of  the  Clialr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ventleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  HULicKl? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  1  want  to  ask  the  Kvntleman  when 
It  Is  contemplaled  the  Hou;>o  will  ad- 
journ sine  die. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  An  1  have  ausHCstcd 
numerous  times  in  recent  days.  I  think 
it  has  been  generally  agreed  and  under* 
Hood  on  both  sides  of  the  able  that  wo 
•rt  foaitlat  to  adjourn  tomorrow.  Of 
course,  as  to  dennlte  a-taurnnoe  about 
that.  X  cannot  make  any.  but  I  utiil  think 
that  U  tho  aireed  and  underaiood  Intent. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  X  thank  the  itnUoman. 
!  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  U  there  objMtlon  to 
the  roque»t  of  the  gcnUeman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  HAutcKl? 

There  was  no  objwtlon. 

PARLIAMS.VTART  INQUIRT 

Mrs,  ROQCRa  of  MaMachusetta.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Tht  SFBAKFR.  The  lentlewomsn 
win  state  It. 

_Mrs,  ROQERS  of  Masaaehusetts, 
Would  It  be  pnsiv  at  thia  time  to  in. 
•art  the  meesate  that  oame  froin  Mr. 
Norst.  statlni  that  the  President  would 
raply  to  my  telertm  rttardUti  t)M  mi- 
bamo  «i  M«|f 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  lady  may  place  it  In  the  Ap- 
pendix, but  If  it  exceeds  a  certain  niun- 
ber  of  words  It  Is  impossible  to  place  it 
In  the  Recopd  at  this  point. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Also 
the  385-percent  increase  in  exports  of 
oil  to  Canada. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  copy  of  a  speech 
on  the  Federal  youth -assistance  bill. 

Mr.  KEEFE  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  statement  from 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  with  re- 
spect to  lease-lend  shipments  to  Russia, 
and  also  a  letter  from  the  War  Assets 
Administration  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
posal of  war  assets  declared  surplus  by 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  KEEFE  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  analysis  of  a 
speech  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

THE  FUEL  SITU.\T10N  IN  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  excerpts  from 
a  report  made  by  the  Governor's  com- 
mittee on  the  fuel  situation  in  Michigan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
cold  weather  hovers  over  Michigan,  the 
fuel-oU  shortage  Is  not  only  grave  but  It 
has  become  desperate.  To  argue  and  de- 
bate about  the  causes  of  the  present  dis- 
tress will  avail  us  little  at  the  moment. 
The  case  has  been  diagnosed,  the  patient 
Is  extremely  ill,  and  It  is  the  prescription 
writer  whom  the  people  without  fuel  at 
the  moment  are  seeking. 

As  soon  as  Gov.  Kim  Slgler,  ot  Mlchl- 
lan.  vl.<.uaUied  this  prospective  shortage, 
jhe  appointed  a  Governor's  fuel  commit- 
tee compared  of  State  ofBclals  to  Imme- 
diately make  a  complete  study  of  the  sit- 
uation and  to  i^commend  what  steps 
mlfht  be  tftkcn  to  alleviate  the  suflerlni 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Mtchlian. 
which  Is  bound  to  follow  unl^^na  relief  It 
obtained  In  the  ImmeUlate  future, 

On  December  8  that  committee  filed  a 
comnrehcnwlve  report  with  the  Oovernor, 
whereupon  the  conditions  wero  imme- 
diately relayed  by  the  Oovernor  to  the 
PttiMdcnt  of  the  United  States  and  the 
cooperation  of  President  Truman  was 
sought. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  committee  report  ti 
too  lenithy  and  too  detailed  to  present 
to  the  ConRrc!<  at  this  time;  however,  the 
report  contain!*  u  )«ummary  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  roinmllteo  which  are  perti- 
nent and  whieh  are  vital  to  the  rarly 
solution  of  the  problem.  That  summary 
Is  as  follows : 

Th«  ull  lUuatlon  In  Miehlgsn  may  be  sum- 
nurtsed  ni  ruUuws; 

TUf  iihonnM  la  eommen  to  the  tsrrUory 
east  of  UM  Rockies,  but  Mtehiisn  u  the 
wurst  sffeeied  itste  beeause  u  l«viia  ptpt- 
hut  tacUniMi  trsnaportiUon  c^miir  nitd  lofk 
ot  tank  oars  itrevsttt  briu|Ui|  lu  amy  la  au4>* 


plies  avaUable  in  the  Southwest  and  the 
Oklahoma-Wyoming  area. 

Demand  for  oil  is  the  highest  In  history, 
due  In  large  measure  to  the  Installation  of 
domestic  fuel-oil  burners.  It  Is  estimated 
that  more  of  these  burners  have  been  In- 
stalled proportionately  In  Michigan  than  In 
any  other  State. 

It  is  estimated  that  Michigan's  demand 
for  fuel  oils  this  heating  season  amounts  to 
14,100.000  barrels.  The  supply  now  In  pros- 
pect is  12,150,000  barrels,  an  Increase  of 
1,553.000  barrels  over  last  year,  but  still  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  1.950,000  barrels.  These  fig- 
ures are  approximate,  but  as  nearly  correct 
as  can  be  obtained. 

Michigan's  own  oil  production  has  de- 
clined to  45.00Q  barrels  a  day.  It  may  be 
possible  to  Increase  this  by  3.500  barrels 
which,  when  refined,  would  mean  l.OCO  bar- 
rels of  fuel  oil.  The  increase,  however,  would 
be  against  public  Interests  If  It  resulted  in 
damaging  the  fields  and  reducing  their  even- 
tual maximum  yield.  The  problem  is  being 
studied  to  aSord  whatever  relief  may  be 
possible  from  this  source. 

Settlement  of  the  Pure  Oil  Co.  refinery 
strike  in  Toledo.  Ohio,  would  mean  an  addi- 
tional 2,500  to  3.003  barrels  of  home  fuel  oU 
delivered  daily  by  pipe  line  Into  the  De- 
troit area  market. 

If  Idle  Federal  tankers  were  put  into  use 
and  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers 
kept  open  to  winter  navigation.  Michigan 
would  likely  benefit  from  this  additional 
supply  of  oU,  but  to  what  extent  cannot  be 
estimated. 

Rrtall  price  disparities  are  due  to  high 
purchase  and  transportation  costs  In  im- 
porting oil  from  the  Southwest  and  Okla- 
homa-Wyoming and  to  a  recent  Increase  of 
60  cents  a  barrel  In  the  price  of  crude. 

Curtailment  or  shutting  off  of  supplies  to 
some  dealers  is  due  to  shifts  in  channels 
of  fcupply.  reclaiming  of  processed  petroleum 
products  from  Michigan  refineries  by  compa- 
nies owning  the  crude  oU  to  meet  their  own 
Increased  customer  demands,  changes  In 
ownership  of  wells  and  contracts  for  pur- 
otaaso  of  crude,  and  similar  business  relation- 
ship factors. 

There  is  more  fuel  oil  In  home  tanks  than 
a  year  ago  at  this  tltne,  but  some  compantea 
do  not  have  aa  much  In  storage:  othera  have 
more.  Peraona  owning  apnea  heatera  (atove 
type)  are  likely  to  be  the  first  to  feel  the 
shortage  pinch. 

This  was  a  unanimous  report  of  this 
study  committee  after  a  most  painstak- 
ing Inquiry. 

Mr,  Speaker  together  with  Represent- 
atives of  all  terrltoiy  east  of  the  Rockies 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  Michigan  delogntlon  Is  re- 
oelvlng  dt{!liT.'4.<(  culU  and  urgont  mca- 
sates  n»klng  thst  something  be  done  at 
onee  to  provide  the  essential  fuel  oil  In 
the  cold  winter  monthn  to  follow,  Oov- 
ernor Siglor  t\M  Joined  our  oonstltuenti 
In  Imploring  the  aid  of  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congross.  X  havt 
heretofore  called  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  Important  matter.  My 
people  are  protesting  Itrenuously  atatnat 
the  shipping  of  fuel  oil  abroad  to  i^lleve 
suffering  and  thereby  shifting  that  suf- 
fering from  thoMO  In  other  countries  to 
our  own  elites.  The  people  whom  X  have 
the  honor  to  represent  want  to  help  the 
distressed  everywhere.  At  the  same 
time,  they  feel  that  our  country  cannot 
be  of  the  most  service  to  others  by  wtak* 
•nlng  and  daatroylni  our  own  economy 
and  our  own  morale. 

The  report  of  the  Oovernor's  oommlt- 
tee,  to  whieh  I  havt  Just  called  your  at- 
tention. Is  hot  loose  talk  but  ii  a  oonclu- 


slon  of  facts  based  upon  evidence  which 
ris«»s  to  the  dignity  of  proof.  The  cold 
is  here.  The  fuel  oil  Is  lacking.  The 
people  In  Michigan  are  suffering.  All 
possible  assistance  must  be  afforded  now. 
Next  spring  w?ll  be  too  late.  Maybe  there 
has  been  too  much  conversion  from  coal 
to  fuel  oil;  however,  this  was  done  in 
good  faith  and  those  so  converting  had 
the  right,  and  did  believe  that  there  was 
adequate  fuel  oil.  and  they  are  stiU  con- 
vinced that  there  is  such  supply  in  this 
country  if  It  can  only  be  channeled  to 
these  cold  regions  where  it  is  so  vitally 
needed. 

The  Congress  and  the  committees  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  efforts  being  made  to  assist  In  this 
crisis,  and  the  State  of  Michigan  wants 
to  cooperate  in  every  way  to  the  end  that 
no  more  suffering  and  hardship  be  im- 
posed upon  our  cities  than  Is  absolutely 
essential  under  prevailing  conditions. 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  Justification 
for  shipping  oil  to  Russia  this  winter. 
Why  should  we  provide  fuel  andT  other 
commodities  in  short  supply  in  this 
country,  to  any  country,  if  by  so  doing 
the  suffering  is  merely  shifted  from  the 
citizens  of  that  foreign  country  to  our 
own  citizens?  There  is  a  limit  to  Amer- 
ican generosity.  That  limit  is  reached 
when  we  ship  coal  and  oil  abroad  when 
our  own  people  are  suffering  from  cold. 

HOME  CONSTRUCTION   AT  LONG   BEACH, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  thero 
has  been  so  much  talk  about  the  high 
prices  of  newly  constructed  homes  and 
so  much  blame  placed  upon  the  exces- 
sive profits  of  the  builders  that  I  believe 
It  may  greatly  Interest  tbe  House  to  know 
these  actual  figures  from  the  records  of 
one  of  the  large  home  construction  build- 
ers In  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

I  went  through  a  considerable  number 
of  these  homes  during  recent  months 
and  X  believe  that  they  are  well  built  and 
well  adapted  to  the  best  standard  of 
American  living. 

This  particular  builder  Is  oonstructint 
four  types  of  homes  and  X  give  you  hero 
the  average  figures  for  this  construction: 
Proposed  selling  priee  submitted 

to  ruA ii.4iru 

Allowed  aclllng  price  by  PlIA a.lM.U 

Aotunl  arlllng  nrlee •,MrM 

Oross  profit  allowed  by  PKA  per 

home. ...... ..................  IM.II 

Aoiual  apparent  iross  proAt......  MV,  M 

Certainly  one  must  appreciate  that  tht 
builder  found  means  of  affecting  econo- 
mies under  the  submitted  estimates  In 
order  to  permit  him  to  reduce  his  allowed 
profits  so  substantially,  and  It  Is  appar- 
ent that  he  passed  these  savings  on  to 
the  purchaser. 

The  pay-roll  analysis  of  this  samt 
builder  shows  that  labor  costs,  including 
all  skills,  but  without  supervision,  wero 
ia.ai  par  hour,  or  117.14  per  l-kiour  day. 
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iBcludlni  suptrvUlon  Umm  cotU  w^ot  to 
I3J86  per  hour,  or  111  37  per  day 

•uch  flfunta  m  ihexe  should  thor- 
oughly dUcrvdtt  statcmenta  of  ih  i  tre* 
mendous  proflta  of  rtputabJe  builders,  at 
laajt  In  Muthcm  Cailfomta. 

Tm  GOOD  IIOAO 

Mr.   IfUNDT.    Mr.   Speaker,   t   ask 

unantmous  consent  to  addren  the  Bouse 
for  1  mlnutr 

The  8PBAKVII.  b  there  objection  to 
the  rr^ueet  of  the  itntleman  from  {South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MUNDT  M  \  Speaker,  last  night 
In  Usner  Audltcrtum,  along  wUh  a  nuin< 
ber  of  ether  Mem^em  of  the  Houi  e  and 
of  the  other  body,  It  was  my  pr  vtlege 
to  see  the  dramatic  rmie.  The  Oood 
Moad,  produced  by  the  Moral  Rr  arma- 
ment Group,  which  haa  come  her  from 
Bwltaerland  for  the  purpose  of  r  laktng 
(his  dramat  nation  available  to  v)s  and 
other  Amerlcsns, 

I«et  IPC  say  to  thoee  who  were  no  there 
la«t  niBht  thst  I  hope  you  will  a  rantt 
to  to  tonlcht  and  take  your  fa  nlllei. 
Tlcket.<«  are  available,  without  e  larte. 
from  the  nfflre  of  the  ientlemar(  from 

think 
faint- 
Is  In* 
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New  York  I  Mr.  WAMWoaTNl,  I 
The  Oood  Road  Is  a  fine  tonic  for 
hearted  men  who  feel  that  war 
evitable,  that  lasting  peace  la  Impdaslble 


They  should  see  this  program 
aomething  inspirational  and  worth 
X  as.<ure  you  you  wtU  find  It  goKl  for 
what  alls  you.  It  was  rood  for  wb  it  alls 
mr^  and  It  Is  good  for  what  alls  the 
wide  world.  I  hope  you  and  your  fi  mlUea 
will  avail  yourselves  of  this  rare  tppor 
tunlty  Tlir  Qnod  Rond  In  the  hlphway 
of  frcrdom:  It  Is  the  path  of  Ch 
4»rothcrhood:  It  la  the  straight  riad  to 
paste  throviKh  mutual  undrmti  ndlng 
and  decent,  honest,  reciprocal  In 
Homl  relation.* 

IXTBNUON  or  RtMAAXa 

Mr.  WOLVBRTON  aiked  and  waa 
^ven  permission  to  extend  his  nmartui 
In  the  Appendtx^of  the  Rtcoso  a  id  ln< 
elude  an  editorial  from  tha  ifenlng 
Courier. 


It  la 
whllg. 
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Spea  car 


Mr.   WOLVERTON.     Mr 
Ask  unfinlmou.n  con.nent  to  addrcM 
Boiue  for  !  minute. 

The  8PBAKXR.    Ii  there  oblccthon 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froip 
Jentey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WOLVTRTON.    Mr  Speaker 
Committee  on   Interstate  and  Pirelgn 
Commerce  which  has  Jurlsdlctim 
petroleum  matters,  is  aware  of 
fortunate  condfUon  with  respect 
•bortage  that  exists  In  so  many  sei:Uons 
of  our  country.    Starting  last  i 
committee  ^as  held  extensive  hearings 
We  have  bad  before  the  commltt  ^ 
sponsible  representatives  of  the  agpndes 
of  the  Government  that  have  to 
this   matter,  and  this  afternoon 
o'clock  w«  are  holding  a  session  wi 
representatives  of  the  several 
of  our  Government  together  with 
•entatives  of  the  oil  Industry  In  th( 
that  some  of  the  apparent  conf  Ictlng 
opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  sh  »rtage 
stay  be  atraightenod  out  and  aom^  pro- 
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gram  bt  adoptod  that  will  bring  reiitf 
to  the  dlfferint  sections  of  our  country. 

Mr  MrCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLWRTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACX.  I  think  the  Rouaa 
Is  indebted  to  the  gentleman  for  the  ef- 
forts he  has  made  and  for  the  statement 
he  brings  us  today.  We  know  he  will 
do  everything  he  can;  but  may  I  aak  the 
ganUoman  if  he  wiU  look  Into  the  power 
of  any  agency  of  the  Qoverrunent  to  alio- 
oata:  X  mean  In  cast  of  an  emergency,  to 
aee  that  fuel  oil  or  keroatne  Is  brought 
to  the  danger  spots,  no  matter  where  they 
may  be,  the  acute  danger  spots;  and  par- 
ticularly whether  or  not  the  Marlttma 
Cummlkslon  has  any  authority  In  tha 
sale  of  tankers  to  direct  the  use  of  ihoat 
tankers  in  domaatio  trade  or  dirMt  tha 
use  of  the  tanktra  to  meet  a  particularly 
acute  situation  or  emargency  aituatlon, 
but  even  acute  within  an  amerfency, 

Mr.  WOLVSRTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  X 
oan  aasure  the  gentleman  J^at  the  com- 
mitteo  haa  already  inquired  into  that 
matter.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  tht 
ai\swera  that  have  been  given.  It  would 
seem  as  If  each  department  haa  a  dif- 
ferent rxplanallun  of  the  altuatlon. 
Some  individuals  in  the  oil  industry,  on 
the  other  hand,  claim  there  is  plenty  of 
oil.  To  such  It  therefore  seems  to  be 
only  a  question  of  distribution.  It  la  bt- 
cause  of  that  fact  and  because  there  may 
b«  some  lack  of  authority  to  do  what  the 
gentleman  haa  suggested  that  wt  are 
holding  thla  aaaalon  this  afternoon  with 
all  the  intartatad  parties  in  the  hope  that 
some  plan  can  be  worked  out  that  will 
relieve  the  situation  such  as  exists  in  the 
gimtleman's  State  of  Ma^achusetta.  in 
New  England.  In  the  Mldwwit.  and 
elsewhere, 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uimnimous  con.ncnt  that  the  gentleman's 
time  may  be  extended  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  requeat  cannot 
be  entertained,  i 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gcntlemsn  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  WOLVfiJt  tON,    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPi'MAN.  K^  I  underaUnd  It. 
the  practical  objective  the  committee  has 
in  mind  la  to  get  thla  oil  out  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Mr.  WOLVSRTON.  That  U  our  tn- 
deavor.  I 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Would  that  Interfere 
in  any  way  with  our  fortifn-atd  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  8e%cral  situa- 
tions have  been  presented  to  us  which 
would  indicate  that  careful  consideration 
must  be  given  to  our  domestic  drmnnds 
preliminary  to  embarking  upo  any  ex- 
tensive exportation  to  foreign  countries. 
By  way  of  illustration,  the  country  to  the 
north  of  us  is  receiving  an  extremely 
large  additional  amount  of  oil  above 
what  was  previously  the  case.  In  mat- 
ter of  fuel  oils  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  during  the  first  9  months 
of  this  j-ear  more  than  4.000.000  barrels 
have  t>een  exported  to  Canada  as  against 
a  little  over  1.000.000  barrels  for  the 
same  period  of  1946.  That  and  also  other 
instances  are  being  looked  into  very 
carefully  by  your  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MaggMhusetta.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  ylald? 

Mr.  WOLVBRTON.  X  yicki  to  Um 
gentlewoman  from  Maaaachusetta. 

Mr.v  nOGEJlS  of  Maasachuaetta.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  when  he  ia  golivg 
to  report  back  on  two  reaolutiona  X  ha\*a 
introduced,  one  regarding  coal  oara  on 
the  Great  Lakaa  and  the  other  ragardlrg 
Information  concerning  the  movement  of 
oil  and  coal  from  the  United  Statea  to 
Canada  and  other  eountrtea? 

Mr.  WOLVBRTON.  X  may  Bay  to  Uio 
gentlewoman  from  Maasachuaetts  thit 
the  information  with  respect  to  coal  and 
oil  ahlpmenta  and  tht  dlatrlbution  of 
tankers  and  eara  for  aueh  purpott  haa 
been  the  subject  of  a  hearing  btforo 
our  commltttt.  Tht  eommltttt  haa  not 
completed  tta  study.  Xt  la  tndtavorlng 
to  do  so  at  tht  tarlltat  potalblt  data.  Wo 
apprtetatt  tht  Inttrtat  that  haa  bt<»n 
displayed  by  tht  gtntltwoman  from  Mai* 
•achusctta. 

The  subject  of  her  other  reaoluttorti, 
House  Resolution  8B0  and  Houat  Resolj- 
tlon  385,  is  the  basis  of  tht  htarlngs  that 
have  been  hela  this  past  week  and  art 
btinf  held  at  the  praatnt  tlmt. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Maaaachusetta.  Tha 
gentleman  knows  that  after  seven  legis- 
lative dnys  I  have  the  right  to  bring  thoit 
bills  up  In  the  House.  Xt  waa  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  entire  Houat  that  I  In- 
troduced the  resolutions  because  X  tolt 
that  thu  coal  and  oil  situation  waa  a 
matter  for  consideration  by  the  Houne. 

Mr,  WOLVERTON.  Under  the  rul-ja. 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachuscita 
could  move  to  discharge  the  commltttt. 
What  she  would  gala  by  such  prucedtra 
is  hard  for  me  to  see.  X  think  cre<llt 
should  bo  klvcn  to  tht  committee  in 
that  It  Is  seeking  by  htarlnga.  that  rra 
being  held  every  day.  to  obtain  the  In- 
formation that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  Is  Interested  in.  and  If  i^ht 
was  awart  of  the  testimony  that  «ai 
taken  she  would  find  it  covers  the  situa- 
tion. The  commiuee  will  be  glad  to  stib- 
mlt  to  the  lady  and  any  other  Momb<:r8 
of  the  House  who  art  Inttrtitod  in  tht 
subject,  all  the  testimony  It  bu  taken 
whenever  dtilrtd. 

As  prevlou.^Iy  ,suld,  the  Xnttratato  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Commltttt  haa  hald 
htarlngs  for  several  daya  In  tht  eout^ 
of  which  It  haa  rtctlvtd  ttitlmony  from 
rcprr.sentatlvta  of  Govtmmtnt  u  well 
aa  Industry  with  rtaptct  to  petroleum 
ahortagea.  These  hearinga  have  bren 
held  In  an  attempt  to  develop  a  ccn- 
sttuctlvc  plan  to  alleviate  or  at  legist 
minimize  existing  petroleum  shortages. 

The  wltntaaea  have  addressed  them- 
selves both  to  the  Immediate  situation 
and  to  the  longer  range  problems  affect- 
ing the  adequacy  of  petroleum  supplies. 

A  number  of  things  stand  out  aa  ^ar 
as  the  shortages  are  concerned. 

The  Government  witnesses  contend 
that  the  present  shortages  are  due  pri- 
marily to  a  basic  inadequacy  of  petroleum 
products.  The  indu.stry  spokesmen  who 
have  appeared  before  this  committee,  on 
the  other  htind,  deny  the  existence  of 
a  products  shortage  and  place  jwlmary 
emphasis  on  transportation  shortages. 
The  committee  feels  emphatically  tliat 
this  basic  disagreement  must  be  resolved 
before  a  constructive  irfan  can  be  de- 
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veloped  to  meet  the  existing  shortages. 
Xt.  therefore,  must  insist  tliat  all  those 
who  can  contributt  to  tht  plan  sought 
after  by  the  committee  be  utterly  candid 
aa  to  the  fact.s  in  the  situation.  In  order 
to  secure  the  needed  degree  of  candid- 
ness,  the  committee  has  decided  to  call 
before  it  today,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, a  selected  group  of  Industry  lead- 
ers and  Government  representatives  con- 
cerned with  various  pha.<ies  of  petroleum 
production,  distribution,  and  trnnsporia- 
tlon.  The  group  will  meet  with  membera 
of  the  committee  in  a  round-table  con- 
ference dosianod  to  bring  out  the  correct 
fact.t  und  to  dcvLte  a  constructive  plan 
to  mlntmixe  the  existing  ahortagea. 

The  committee,  in  the  courso  of  Iti 
round-table  conference  will  seek  to  ae- 
ourt  answer!  to  all  tht  pertinent  quea- 
tlona  affect  ins  tht  ahortuse  of  fuel  oil 
In  an  attempt  to  makt  certain  that  noth- 
ing will  be  Itft  undone  to  accomplish  a 
fair  and  equltnble  distribution  of  avall- 
ablt  petroloutu  Nupplle,t.  If  11  should  ap- 
ptar  that  the  Industry  Is  unable  to  hnndlt 
these  problems  fairly  and  equitably,  It 
mR.v  be  up  to  the  committee  to  week  by 
legislation  ways  and  means  of  protecting 
the  American  people  In  this  emergency 
situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gtn- 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

THI  PflROLIUM  BHORTAOI 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  aak 
unanimous  concent  to  address  tht  Houat 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER,  Xa  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MACKINNON.  Mr,  Speaker,  1  take 
this  lime  to  a.'«k  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  WolvirtonI.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  if  he  will  inform  the  House 
of  the  status  of  the  present  law  Inaofar 
as  it  authorlaea  or  doea  not  authorikt  tht 
Federal  Govtrnment  to  allocatt  tank 
cara?  Doti  tht  Federal  Government 
prtttntly  have  that  authority  or  doea  it 
not? 

Mr,  WOLVERTON.  Xt  la  my  opinion 
it  doe,<  have  that  authority, 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  X  thank  tht  ftn- 
tltman. 

THI  80-CAIJ.BD  MARSHALL  PLAN 

Mr.  SCRIVNER,  Mr.  Sptaker,  X  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  addreaa  tht  Houat 
for  1  mlnutt  and  to  reviat  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
advised  that  tomorrow  we  will  receive  a 
rather  voluminous  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
so-called  Marshall  plan.  I  assume  that 
It  will  then  be  known  as  the  Truman 
foreign  policy.  I  say  "so-called  Mar- 
shall plan"  for  the  reason  I  have  In  my 
hand  a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  July  29. 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which 
he  says:  "These  suggestions  constitute 
neither  a  doctrine  nor  a  plan."  This 
statement  confirmed  the  conclusion 
many  of  us  had  reached.  I  sincerely 
hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  message  wiU 


disclose  to  us  whether  or  not  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  fullUled  the  condition 
precedent  to  receiving  our  aid  under  tht 
auggestion.  namely,  that  they  bring  forth 
plans  that  will  help  them  help  them- 
selves,  not  merely  a  list  of  gifts  they 
desire  to  receive  from  us. 

I  also  hope  that  the  urgent  ne<»da  of 
China  aa  disclosed  by  General  Wede- 
meyer  and  others  will  be  fully  dlscu.Hsed 
and  brought  to  our  attention.  I  trust 
that  we  may  learn  during  the  dlscits.^on 
the  source  of  these  sURsestlons  thul  were 
brought  to  Secretary  Mamhaira  desk  by 
some  person  unknown  and  formed  the 
basis  of  his  remarks  in  his  Harvard 
speech  on  June  5,  which  waa  thereafter 
called  the  Mnr.shnll  plan. 

THI  PITROLIUM  BHOHTAOI 

Mr,  pons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  addrtia  tht  Xlouat 
for  1  min\ite  and  to  rtvtat  and  extend 
my  remarks, 

Tht  SPEAKER,  Xa  thtrt  objection 
to  the  requeat  of  tht  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  waa  no  objection, 

Mr,  POTTS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  MkiiknirI 
and  tht  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr, 
WoLViRTONl  have  expresstd  juatlf\ablt 
concern  over  the  fuel  oil  ahortagt  in 
America  thla  coming  winter.  JLn  UUa 
connection  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  rniherlea  held  extenalve  hearings 
early  in  1047  as  a  result  of  a  reque.n 
of  the  adminl.Hiration  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  tht  Maritime  Commission  to 
charter  tanker,^  b<»rau»e  of  an  expected 
fuel  ahoriage  tht.n  winter, 

Thtat  htarlngs  showed  that  a  tremen- 
dous shortage  of  fuel  oil  could  be  ex- 
pected In  America  this  winter  if  aomt- 
thlng  were  not  done  about  It.  Aa  a  rt- 
ault  of  the  Presldent'a  request,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Maritime  Commtaaton  wert 
extended  by  Congresa  for  the  purpoat 
of  easing  the  situation,  and  In  tht  cloa- 
Ing  days  of  July  thla  Houat  passed  a 
re.Holution  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  certify  that  on  any  ex- 
ports of  petroleum  products  they  wert 
not  required  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  the  needs  of  the  rltlieni 
of  America,  but  despite  that,  shipment! 
art  still  going  to  Ruaala. 

rZNANCINO  OIRMAN  OOOUPATION 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr,  Speaker.  X  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  read  from  one  of 
the  morning  papers: 

XTNITXD   8TATC8    TO   SHAKE    BSmSH    SONS    SVLB 
COST 

After  months  of  negotiation  the  United 
States  Anally  agreed  yesterday  to  take  over 
most  of  the  British  dollar  burdens  In  the 
combined  zones  of  western  Germany  untU 
the  end  of  1948. 

The  agreement  as  signed  by  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  Lovett  for  the  United  States 
and  Sir  William  Strang  for  Great  Britain, 
calls  for  additional  expenditure  of  about 


MOO.000,000  by  the  United  States  In  the 
coming  year-  $800,000,000  for  Uutttd  Btstee, 
•liS.O0O,OC0  for  Great  Britain, 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  it  Is  about  tima 
that  we  And  out  why  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment has  the  right  to  obligate  ua  for 
tverythlng  that  Great  Britain    wants. 
Great  Britain  is  Jcust  taking  us  for  a 
bunch  of  auckera.  and  we  have  a  lot  of 
Buckers  in  the  State  Department  that  art 
Just  KUlllble  enough  to  giv?  them  every- 
thing they  want.    Xt  is  about  time  that 
we  clean  house  of  these  New  Dt^alers  in 
the  State  Department.    They  have  been 
so  used  in  the  last  10  or  16  years  to  givt 
the  British  what  they  want,  and  givt 
everything  we  have  away,  there  will  bt 
nothing  left  for  our  own  people  at  homt. 
You  look  at  the  Trea.HUry  Department 
statement,  and  you  will  find  that  we  art 
11,046.000,000  in  the  red  up  to  the  15th 
of  this  month  for  this  year  since  July 
X. ,  Why,  you  cannot  atand  thia  ttrrlblt 
exorbitant  drain  on  the  United  States. 
Xt  is  time  to  clean  House,  men  In  tht 
Btatt  Department  and  General  Mar- 
shall ahould  have  seen  this  before  thla 
timt.    The  only  way  to  stop  up  this  Orain 
is  to  tlect  a  new  Piealdent  who  will  att 
that  our  Statt  Dtpartmtnt  and  tftry 
other  department  of  Government  la  frta 
from  the  New  Deal  aquanderera— tht 
ones  who  are  giving  us  away  to  foreign- 
ers.   You  men  will  And  that  your  houst 
will  fall  upon  you  if  you  do  not  get  wiat 
and  economlie.     You  are  wreckert  of 
freedom  to  permit  11. 

PIIIMI88I0N  TO  IXTIND  ItlMAItSB  AT 
TH18  POINT 

Mr.  CORBETT,  Mr.  Bptaktr.  X  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricord, 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORBETT,  Mr,  Speaker,  aa  many 
of  the  Members  know  X  frequently  con- 
duct polls  of  public  opinion  In  my  oon- 
greaalonal  dlatrlct,  X  have  completed  an- 
other auch  poll  covering  12  vital  qutt* 
tlons.  Tht  anawera  received  are  ex- 
tremely intereating  and  X  recommend 
them  aa  well  worth  tht  attention  of 
everyone. 

The  method  employed  to  aecurt  thtit 
percentage  anawera  is  important.  Qutt- 
tlonnalres  are  sent  out  to  a  fixed  number 
of  registered  voters  in  each  of  the  207 
voting  prtcincta  of  my  district.  Tht  ad- 
dresses art  selected  arithmetically  and 
the  Republlcana  and  Democrata  aepa- 
rately  handled. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  poll  is  to  secure 
sufficient  answers  to  reduce  the  possibil- 
ity of  error  to  a  minimum.  We  invaria- 
bly And  during  the  tabulations  a  point 
where  additional  answers  do  not  affect 
the  percentage  answers.  When  that 
point  is  reached  we  feel  that  we  have  se- 
cured a  satisfactory  reading  of  the  pub- 
lic's point  of  view  on  a  given  issue  at  a 
given  time. 

For  your  further  Information  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Thirtieth  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  this 
poll  is  taken  includes  all  of  northern  Alle- 
gheny County  and  four  wards  of  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh.    The  registered  voters  of 
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the  district  are  fairly  evenly  dlvijled 
tween  Republlcatu  and  Democrat^ 
area   Includes   many   steel 
mines,  and  some  ?lass  factories, 
large  residential  communities  an< 
portant  number  of  small  farms. 
and  with  a  very  heterogeneous 
Uon  It  provides  a  fairly  good 
Uon  of  the  United  States. 

The  questtons  and  percentage 
follow: 
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9>uiM  sad  not  in  othm?. 
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rili  >l<>w  op  |>r<o(lDrtloa?.. 

Do  fa«  toiirTt  that  kf  ware  an<l  vnt* 

cplltnr*  arp  aT0i<1r<l  that  full  prtxtur- 

Uon  «U1  ml«n  rHiaattablr  prteca  oo 

mtm  aamnKxllttM  wltiiu)   13  to  l» 

■ooUw?      

■lia  prtaM  an  prtearfly  tbt  rraoN  of: 

(«)  FlMMartM    nMrtw,     (*)  eoo- 

polMM.  (e)  aeanomk-  far- 

(Nama    thf>    moat    Important 

tiB4l«vUiM  tiM  atcokil  Boat  on- 

pM-tant.) 

t.  Do  jroa  favor  the  MwshaJI  ptan  erea  U 

It  fuatalna  or  liiBiMii  tba  anal  of 

H*ta(  boar...  

n.  On  the  wiiolp.  do  yvn  apfiroTa  of  the 
work   o     the   I'ominltifa    on    Cn- 

▲inarleao  Acti^Uiea? 

II.  Do  yaa  laaard  tha  Taft-Bartipy  lav  aa 

imtalr  to  Iba  avaraaa  vorkincfnanr... 

U>  Do  jrou  tevor  a  rrdartion  o(  income 

tasra  at  aR  Incwma  Iraela  for  tha  ram- 
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1.  Sboald  price  criUnits  be  reestabiuiied 

on  selected  eooimuditics? 

i.  SboaM  rent  eontroJa  be  extcndad  and 


of  materiaii  In  short 

.rfeaMMbred* 

IL  1b  tia  aaaat  tkat  pnoe  oeiHors  are  re- 
Bawad,  AaaM  a  crillni!  be  plaoed  oo 


4  IXoyaiibaUeTetbatstiiipoaaiMelokaTa 

wapa  aad  price  oeilints  in  aoroe  se- 

iMnd  ladt»(ne«  and  not  in  others?.. 

a  Oo  yoa  bebeve  that  erilinss  on  wacaa 

■od  prieM  will  slow  up  pruduclion?.. 

1.  Doyaa  behere  that  if  waice  and  priee 

mmr»  »rr  sToided  that  full  produc- 

viU  natore  reasonable  pric«s  oo 

'iliea  within   12  to  18 


a  Blch  prieas  are  priioarSy  ihe  result  of: 
(a)  PrtsMratialpnHelea.  (»)  eoncrea- 
stoial  poiictea,  (r)  ecuaoaole  fccJars. 
(Naiu<>  txie  moat  importaot  eaoae; 
nnderline  the  second  moat  iiaportant.) 

a  Do  you  (svor  the  Marshall  plan  even 
if  It  sustains  or  ioaeaaas  the  cost  of 
Hvinc  here? 

M.  On  the  whole,  do  you  approve  of  tha 
work  o(  the  Committca  oo  L'o- Amer- 
ican Actlvitk8?._ 

11.  Do  y««  laiard  ttaa  Taft-Hartley  law  as 
oaAur  to  the  aTetaoa  oarkJncmaoT^ .. 

13.  Do  you  favor  a  redocdaa  or  teco 
tasas  at  all  tDComa  laraiifH  tbt 
in(  calendar  yaar7 
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SXTKN8ION  OP  REUA&KS 

lir.  8ARBACHBR  (at  the  reqiiest  of 
Mr.  OiABAM)  was  given  permlsilon  to 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Riocps  and 
Include  an  edttoriaL 

ZMFLATIOM  LBOISLATION 

Mr.  BUCK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  as! 
Imous  cooaant  to  addraci  the  Bo  use 
1  minute  and  to  reviae  and  eiMod 
remarks. 


be-  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
The  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
coal     York?  \ 

It  has         There  was  no  objection, 
an  im-         Mr.  BUCK.    Bdr.  Speaker,  the  appro- 
^  such     prlatlon   for  European  aid   which   we 
wpula-      voted  yesterday  is  a  further  force  toward 
sec-      inflation  and  high  living  cost.    I  will 
oppose  adjournment  of  this  special  ses- 
repUes      sion    until    the   Congress   has    enacted 
countermeasures  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority,   are  anti-inflationary 
curbs  on  the  cost-of-living  spiral. 

May  I  also  say  that  I  attended  the  per- 
formance of  The  Good  Road  last  night. 
It  is  good  theater,  good  entertainment, 
and  good  for  the  soul.  I  recommend  it 
imreservedly.  j 

SRORTAOE  OP  PUEL  OIL 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
most  serious,  in  fact  desperate,  situation 
exists  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  many 
other  States  today,  caused  by  the  lack  of 
fuel  oil  to  heat  the  homes  of  our  people. 
Many  home  owners  are  without  any  heat 
whatever,  and  conditions  are  growing 
more  desperate  every  hour. 

The  oil  companies  are  holding  out 
little  or  no  hope  of  early  relief.  If  re- 
lief is  not  speedily  jJIorded,  the  Govern- 
ment, of  necessity,  must  do  something. 
Excuses  do  not  satisfy,  and  alibis  do  not 
explain. 

I  read  a  telegram  received  this  morn- 
ing, which  Is  similar  to  many  others  I 
have  received  on  this  subject: 

Unnecessary  to  lock  to  Exirope  for  suffering 
and  cold.  Situation  of  fuel  oU  here  desper- 
ate. Surely  time  arrived  for  own  i>eople8  to 
h«Te  aome  consideration.  Charity  should 
•tart  »t  homo.  i 

If  we  do  not  do  something,  we  will  be 
classed  with  that  person  referred  to  in 
the  Scriptures  as  "He  that  provideth  not 
for  his  own  household  hath  denied  the 
faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

KXTEMSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  so  little  accurate  infor- 
mation is  reaching  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country  on  the  situation 
in  the  Near  East.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcorj) 
and  include  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Aleppo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio?  j 

There  was  no  objection.       j 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcors  on  the  subject  of 
the  needs  of  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsyl- 
vania County.  Va.,  National  Military 
Park. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vlr- 

unan-      glnla?  I 

for        There  was  no  ohJecUon.       ' 

flay        Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  further 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  and 
to  include  therein  an  address  delivered 
by  Walter  Lippmann  before  the  Alpha 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-first  anniversary 
of  the  organisation  of  Phi  Beta  Kuppa 
at  William  and  Mary  College.  The  din- 
ner and  public  meeting  was  held  on  De- 
cember 5,  1947.  and  the  address  was  on 
the  subject  Philosophy  and  United  States 
Foreign  Policy. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  make  two 
and  one-fourth  pages  of  the  Concris- 
sioNAL  Record,  at  a  cost  of  $159.75.  Not- 
withstanding the  space  and  the  cost,  the 
address  is  highly  interesting,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
notwithstanding  the  cost,  the  extension 
may  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per<* 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Ricord  and  Include  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Tribime  of  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  a  Christmas  greet- 
ing. 

DKVKLOPMXNT  OP  THE  NATION  S 
WATER  POWER 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  a  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  sym- 
pathies, of  course,  go  out  to  the  people  of 
the  Northeast  who  are  suffering  for  the 
want  of  coal. 

They  would  be  in  a  much  worse  pre- 
dicament if  it  had  not  been  for  a  few  of 
us  in  this  House,  and  in  the  Senate,  who 
have  fought  for  years  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  power. 

The  power  generated  by  the  TVA  on 
the  Tennessee  River  and  Its  tributaries 
amounts  to  12.000.000,000  kilowatts  a 
year.  It  would  take  6,000,000  tons  of  coal 
to  generate  that  much  power.  That 
amount  of  coal  is  released  by  the  TVA 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

There  are  230,000,000.000  kUowatts  of 
electricity  going  to  waste  every  year  in 
our  navigable  streams  and  their  tribu- 
taries from  Maine  to  California. 

It  would  take  115.000.000  tons  of  coal  a 
year  to  gener  ite  the  amount  of  electric- 
ity that  water  power  would  provide. 

The  development  of  Boulder  Dam  and 
the  development  along  the  Columbia 
River  probably  produce  an  amount  of 
electricity  that  It  would  take  something 
like  30,000.000  to  50.000,000  tons  of  coal 
to  provide. 

P^or  years  I  have  advocated  developing 
all  the  water  power  of  this  Nation  in 
order  to  take  care  of  this  country,  not 
only  now,  but  for  generations  to  come. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  the  rest  of  the 
Congress  may  come  around  to  my  way  of 
thinking. 

When  you  realise  that  In  the  Ohio 
River  there  Is  sealed  up  awproxlmately 
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10.000.000,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  a 
year,  in  a  State  where  the  coal  supply  is 
diminishing,  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
12.000,000.000  kilowatts  of  electricity  are 
going  to  waste  each  year  in  an  area  that 
has  no  coal — to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
streams  throughout  the  country  whose 
water  power  is  going  to  waste. 

The  greatest  wealth  of  this  Nation 
outside  of  the  soil,  from  which  we  live, 
is  our  water  poww.  We  should  develop 
it  and  provide  electricity  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  lowest  possible  rates. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  insert  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced to  develop  the  water  power  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

H. R.  502 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  conser- 
vation   authorities,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 

cited  aa  the  Conservation  Authorities  Act  of 

1945. 

PUKPOSX  AND  POUCT  OT  THS  ACT 

6ic.  2.  It  la  the  purpose  and  policy  of 
this  act  to  develop,  integrate,  and  coordinate 
plans,  projects,  and  activities  for  or  Inci- 
dental to  the  promotion  of  navigation,  the 
control  and  prevention  of  floods,  the  safe- 
guarding of  navigable  waters,  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  public  lands,  and  the  generation, 
■ale,  and  dlatrlbutlon  of  electric  energy,  in 
order  to  promote  agriculture,  to  Improve  liv- 
ing conditions,  to  aid  and  protect  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  to  strengthen  thti 
national  defense,  to  conserve  the  water,  soil, 
and  forest  resources  of  the  Nation,  to  sta- 
bilize employment  and  relieve  unemploy- 
ment, and  otherwise  to  protect  and  promote 
the  national  Interest. 

CONSERVATION    AtrTHORmES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  there  are  hereby  created  the  followmg 
corporated  conservation  authorities,  which 
shall  t>e  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  United  States:  (1)  The  Atlantic  Sea- 
board Authority,  for  the  drainage  baains  In 
the  United  States  of  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  of  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  east,  below 
the  basin  of  the  Suwanee  River;  (2)  the 
Great  LaEes-Ohlo  Valley  Authority,  for  the 
drainage  basins  in  the  United  States  of  the 
rivers  flowing  into  or  from  any  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Niagara  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers,  and  of  the  Ohio  River,  except  the 
drainage  basina  of  the  Tennessee  and  Ciun- 
berland  Rivers,  and  of  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Mississippi  River  above  Cairo.  111.,  from 
the  east;  (3)  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
for  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  Rivers,  of  the  rivera  flowing 
into  the  Mississippi  River  below  Cairo,  ill.. 
Xrom  the  east,  and  of  the  rivers  flowing  Into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  except  the  rivers  below  the  baaln  of 
the  Suwanee  River;  (4)  the  Missouri  Valley 
Authority,  for  the  drainage  basins  within 
the  United  States  of  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  of  the  rivera 
flowing  into  the  Mississippi  River  above 
Cairo,  111.,  from  the  west;  ;5)  the  Arluuisas 
Valley  Authority,  for  the  drainage  basins 
within  the  United  States  of  the  Arkansas, 
Red.  White,  and  Rio  Grande  Rivers,  of  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  River  below 
Cairo,  m..  from  the  west,  and  of  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River;  (6)  the  Southwestern  Au- 
thority, for  the  drainage  basins  within  the 
United  States  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Great  Basin;  that  Is,  the  drainage  basins  of 
the  rivers  In  the  western  United  States  hav- 
ing no  outlet  to  the  sea;  (7)  the  Columbia 
Valley  Authority,  for  the  drainage  basins 
within  the  United  States  of  the  Columbia 


River  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Paclflc 
Ocean  north  of  the  California-Oregon  line; 
(8)  the  California  Authority,  for  the  drain- 
age basins  within  the  United  Statea  of  the 
rivers  flowing  Into  the  Paclflc  Ocean  south 
of  the  California-Oregon  line;  and  (9)  the 
Colorado  Valley  Authority,  for  the  drainage 
basin  within  the  United  States  of  the  Colo- 
rado River:  Provided,  Kowever,  That  noth- 
ing in  this  act  shall  be  consuued  to  limit  the 
functions,  powers,  or  dutiea  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  as  created  and  now  ftmc- 
tionlng  under  the  act  of  June  28.  1870  (ch. 
43.  sees.  1  to  7,  inclusive,  21  Stat.  37),  aa 
amended,  and  as  compiled  In  sections  641  to 
651,  Inclusive,  of  title  33  of  the  Unlted^titates 
Code.  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
more  apeclflcally  define  or  redeflne  the  terri- 
torial boundaries  of  the  Authorities  aa  he 
flnda  neceaaary  or  appropriate  to  faclUtate 
the  regional  development,  integration,  and 
coordination  of  plans,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties as  in  this  act  provided  and  to  obtain 
the  advantages  of  natural  and  economic 
boundaries. 

(b)  Bach  authority  ahall  maintain  Ita 
principal  office  at  a  convenient  place  in  Ita 
reapect'.ve  geographic  region  and  shall,  upon 
the  selection  of  the  location  of  a  principal 
office,  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  public 
notice  of  its  selection  of  such  location. 

(c)  Within  6  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  act.  the  Columbia  Valley  Authority 
ahall  take  over  the  BonnevUle  project,  on  the 
Columbia  River  In  Oregon,  and  all  powers, 
rights,  duties,  functions,  obligations,  liabili- 
ties, and  personnel  of  the  Columbia  River  Ad- 
ministrator created  by  and  now  functioning 
under  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
the  completion,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  Bonneville  project  for  navigation,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  August  20,  1937, 
as  amended.  Such  Administrator  shall 
thereupon  take  all  action  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  transfer  to  such  Authority  pos- 
session and  control  of  the  properties  and  ac- 
tivities of  such  Administrator.  The  Bonne- 
vUle project  together  with  all  activities  of 
such  Administrator  shall  thereupon  be 
deemed  entrusted  under  this  act  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Valley  Authority,  and  all  unexpended 
moneys  and  appropriations  of  such  Adminis- 
trator shall  thereupon  be  transferred  to  such 
Authority  and  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  such  Authority  under  the  terms  of 
this  act;  and  such  act  of  August  20,  1937,  as 
amended,  shall  be  deemed  repealed. 

(d)  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  shall 
be  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  created 
and  now  functioning  under  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,.  as  amended, 
and  as  extended  under  this  act,  and  shaU 
have  all  the  powers,  rights,  duties,  and-fimc- 
tlons  In  such  act,  In  this  act,  or  In  any  other 
law  provided;  but  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authwlty 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  or  to  limit  the 
powers  and  rights  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  In  respect  of.  or  to  affect  the  con- 
tinuity of,  the  functions,  activities,  obliga- 
tions, liabilities,  accoimts,  funds,  revenues, 
receipts,  or  personnel  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  under  such  act.  Insofar  as 
applicable,  the  provisions  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  any  other  law  relating  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  in  addition  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall  extend  to  the  geo- 
graphic region  added  by  this  act  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The 
board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  ahall 
be  the  board  of  the  Tenneaaee  Valley  Au- 
thority as  now  constituted,  and  the  directors 
thereof  shall  bold  office  pursuant  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act,  as  amended. 
Successors  to  such  directors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  hold  office  pursuant  to  such  act. 

(e)  The  President  Is  authorized,  whenever 
in  his  Judgment  the  purposes  of  this  act  and 
the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency  wUl 
be  served  thereby,  to  transfer  from  any  de- 


partment or  aintcy  of  the  United  states,  and 
entrust  to  the  appropriate  authority,  tha 
control  and  operation  of  any  dam  (together 
with  appurtenant  works)  constructed,  under 
construction,  or  hereafter  constructed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  In  connec- 
tion with  any  auch  transfer,  the  President 
may  make  such  provlalun  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  tranafer  to  such 
authority  of  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations available  for  use  In  respect  of  th« 
project,  together  with  personnel,  equipment, 
and  any  powers,  duties,  and  obligations  per- 
taining thereto. 

ORGANIZATION    OF   THK    ADTHORJTia 

See.  4.  Each  authority  shall  be  directed 
and  controlled  by  an  administrator,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Prealdent,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
except  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which 
shall  continue  as  at  present  constituted.  All 
other  officers,  employees,  and  agents  of  an 
authority  shall  be  appointed  or  designated 
by  the  authority.  The  term  of  office  of  each 
administrator  shall  be  7  years.  Any  adminU- 
trator  appointed  to  flU  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
The  administrative  officer  of  each  authority 
next  highest  In  rank  to  the  administrator 
may  be  designated  by  the  administrator  •■ 
deputy  admlnlatrator  and  shall  perform  th« 
duties  ol  the  administrator,  in  the  event  uf 
the  absence  or  sickness  of  the  administrator, 
until  such  absence  or  sickness  shall  cease, 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  offioa 
of  administrator,  until  a  successor  is  ap- 
pointed. Each  administrator  ahall  be  a  cltl- 
Ben  of  the  United  States  and  shall  receive  a 
salary  at  the  rate  of  SlO.OOO  a  year,  to  be  paid 
by  the  authority  as  current  expenses,  and 
each  administrator  shaU  be  reimbursed  by 
the  authority  for  actual  expenses  (includ- 
ing traveling  and  subsistence  expenses)  In- 
curred by  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  No  administrator  shall,  dtiring  his 
continuance  in  office,  be  engaged  in  any 
other  business,  and  each  administrator  shall 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  authority. 
No  administrator  shall,  during  hia  continu- 
ance in  office,  have  any  financial  interest  in 
any  publlc-utUlty  company  engaged  In  the 
business  of  generating,  transmitting,  dis- 
tributing, or  selling  electric  energy  V)  the 
public,  or  in  any  holding  company  or  sub- 
sidiary company  of  a  holding  company  aa 
such  terms  are  defined  In  the  Public  UtUity 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  No  person 
shall  be  appointed  an  adminlstraUn'  unleaa 
he  professes  a  beUef  in  the  feasibility  and 
wisdom  of  this  act.  Each  administrator  shaU 
report  to  the  President  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  President  may  direct. 

CORPORATE   POW^   OT  THS   AtTTHORITIia 

Sec.  5.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  each  authority — 

(1)  Shall  have  succession  in  Its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  May  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  corporate 
name;  and  may  bring  such  suits,  at  law  or  In 
equity  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  authority 
under  this  act  or  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States; 

(3)  May  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(4)  May  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by- 
laws; 

(5)  Shall  have  power  to  acqtiire.  by  pur- 
chaae,  lease,  condemnation,  or  donation,  such 
real  and  personal  property  and  any  Interest 
therein,  and  to  dispose  of  any  personal  prop- 
erty or  Interest  therein,  as  the  authority 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  authority  under  this 
act  or  other  law  of  the  United  Sutee;  and 
may,  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the 
President,  sell,  lease,  or  otherwlae  dispose  of 
such  real  property  or  Interest  therein  at  In 
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tb«  Judcn*Qt  of  tiM  aotborlty  la  » »  lonffv 
BMMMI7  la  eviTlng  out  tb«  prorl  iknu  of 
•BT  luch  law :  ^ooidtd  hovHver.  '  lut  ao 
•utborltT  thftU  dltpoM  of  any  real  >mp<tty 
on  which  thcra  la  a  pannanant  d  jn,  hy- 
draulic powar  plant,  farttllaw  plant,  or  mu- 
Bltlona  plant,  haratofora  or  baraa^tr  ooo- 
•tructad  by  or  on  bahalf  of  tha  Unlta  1  Stataa 
or  an  authority.  Tha  tltla  to  all  raal  |  aoparty 
ba  takan  In  tha  nama  of  thai  Unltad 
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•tataa,  and  tharaupon  such  real  iroparty 
•hall,  for  tha  porpoaaa  of  thla  act,  ba  an- 
tnvtad  to  tiM  authority  aa  agant  for  tha 
Unltad  SUtaa: 

<6)  Shall  have  powar  to  entar  Ixto  such 
cootraeta  and  agreementa.  and  to  lo  auch 
•eta  and  thtnui.  as  the  authority  dec  ma  nac- 
•aaary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  th(  i  powera 
now  or  hareaft«r  conferred  upon  It  by  law. 

COOBPaMTlow  Ajn  urrxcnuTioif  or  rLAirs, 
raoJBCTS.  AMs  AcnrrriBa 
Sac.  e.  (a)  Tha  authorltiaa  shall  bi  subject 
to  tha  auparrlalon  of  tha  Praaldant  for  tha 
purpoaa  of  insuring  appropriate  conformity 
of  regional  polleiaa  and  operations  o  a  na- 
tional policy,  and  appropriate  coor  Unatlon 
ot  regional  actlTltlea.  having  due  re  [ard  for 
nglooal  and  local  raqulrementa  an<  eondl- 
tktna.  In  exercising  such  auperrii  Ion  tha 
Praaldant  may  consult  and  adrlae  with  a 
council  consisting  of  tha  Director  of  the 
Budget,  the  Chauinan  of  the  Matlcoal  Re- 
aources  Committee,  and  such  r^raac  otatives 
dealgnatcd  by  the  Praaldant  from  sui  h  other 
departmenu  and  agendas  of  •  the  United 
States  as  tha  President  decma  adTlaa  ale.  and 
one  director  from  aaeh  authority  de  ttgnatiKl 
<rom  time  to  tlma  by  such  authorlt  f. 

(b)  With  a  Tlaw  to  the  eoordlnat  ion  and 
Integration  of  projecu,  actintlea.  md  In- 
tagrmted  raglooal  dcralopmanu  for  i  he  ptur- 
poae  of  Hkcraaalng  aOciency  and  alli  ilnatlng 
waata  and  duplication  of  effort,  e  kch  au- 
thority shall  atudy  and  survey  the  projects 
•nd  actlvltlaa.  within  the  region  of  i  uch  au- 
thority, ot  tha  dapartmenu  and  ag«aclea  of 
the  United  Btatea  rdatlag  to  the  primotlon 
of  oaTlgatlon.  the  coatrol  and  pri  Tcntlon 
of  flooda.  tha  aafaguardlng  of  nivlgable 
watara.  and  tha  raclaautlon  of  th<  public 
laada.  and  shall  study  and  stirvey  the  re- 
gional developmanta  of  auch  dep<  rtotents 
•ad  agandaa  for  the  cooaarratkm  a  ad  pru- 
dent huahaadry  of  tha  water.  soU.  nlaeral. 
•ad  foraat  raaouroaa  of  the  Nauon,  Includ- 
ing tha  prevanUoa  of  waate  of  tha  fatlonl 
reaoorora  from  droughu.  wtnda.  dual  atonaa. 
•ad  aoU  Moaloo.  and  tha  control  aa<  retard- 
•tloa  o<  water  run -off  and  the  raa;oratlon 
•ad  ImproiTement  of  the  abaorptlon  and  In- 
flitraUoD  oapaelty  of  tha  aoil.  Ci«h  au- 
thgnty  laeof ar  aa  praetlcaMa  ahaU  <  ndeavor 
to  ooordlnate  aad  lategrate  auch  irojecta. 
activiuaa.  and  regional  developakent  by  de- 
vuing  and  effecting  arrangemcnu  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  field  cOcea  and  services 
«r  the  depertmeata  ead  ageaolaa  ot  th  i  United 
Butca.  Each  authority  laeof  ar  aa  pn  etlcable 
•hall  consult  and  eooparate  with  tie  field 
odlcea  and  servlcea  of  such  departm<  ata  and 
•genclee  end  may  call  upon  such  i  leld  of- 
flcee  aad  aarrloea  for  any  Information  or  data 
relevant  to  such  projacta.  activities  or  re- 
gional developm«>ta.  and  It  ahall  be  the 
duty  of  such  departmenta  and  age:  lelea  to 
have  their  field  oOcea  and  services  u  ke  such 
•etloo  aa  may  be  nscsesary  or  app  roprtate 
fully  to  cooperate  with  each  autholty. 

(c)  Bach  authortty  Inaofar  aa  practicable 
ahall  conault  and  cooperate  with  th  i  Statea 
and  with  public  and  cooperative  i  lendc 
In  the  making  of  atodlea.  the  ooUe  ttag  of 
ftaformatloo  aad  data,  and  the  deve  opmant 
of  plana  for  earrytnc  out  the  ptirpoeo  of  thla 
act.  Kach  authority  may  make  aval  able  to 
the  departmeBta  aad  ageaclaa  of  ths  United 
Btatce  aad  to  the  Statee  aad  the  peogtl  » there- 
of, and  to  publlo  aad  ooopwatlve  a||enelea. 
■odi  Information,  atvdlaa.  aad 
tMma  aa  It  deeaae  neeeiHry  a 
to  enable  publle  aad  eoopcrattve 


to  avail  thamaelvaa  of  the  preferential  rights 
•ad  prlonuee  afforded  by  section  10  of  this 
•et.  and  such  other  Information  and  studies, 
and  such  recommendations  for  State  legisla- 
tion, aa  the  authority  deema  advisable  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  tha  purpoaea  of  thla  act. 
■ach  authority  shall  have  power  to  constitute 
one  or  more  regional  or  local  advisory  com- 
mltteee  to  advlae  the  authority  generally  or 
upon  specific  matters. 

(d)  There  shall  be  included  In  the  plans 
submitted  to  the  President  by  each  authority 
under  section  7  such  recommendations  as 
the  authority  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate ( 1 )  for  the  economic  and  efficient  co- 
operation among  Federal.  State,  regional,  and 
local  department  and  agencies,  and  (3)  for 
further  legislation  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment, integration,  and  coordination  of  proj- 
ects and  activities  under  this  act  and  other- 
wise to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

■OBMisaxoM  or  ruan  to  thk  pazaxDorr  aits 
coMcaasa 


Sac.  7.  (a)  Each  authority  shall,  not  later 
than  October  15  of  each  year,  submit  to  the 
Preaident  plans  for  the  construction  and  un- 
dertaking.  during  the  succeeding  govern- 
mental fiscal  year,  of  projects  and  activities 
for  or  Incidental  to  the  promotion  of  navi- 
gation, the  control  and  prevention  of  floods, 
the  safeguarding  of  navigable  waters,  the 
reclamation  of  the  public  lands,  and  the 
generation,  sale,  and  distribution  of  elec- 
tric energy,  and  such  further  plans  for  In- 
tegrated regional  developments  as  each  au- 
thority finds  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
national  public  interest  for  the  conservation 
and  prudent  husbandry  of  the  water,  soil, 
mineral,  and  forest  resources  of  the  Nation, 
Including  the  prevention  of  Irreparable  waste 
of  the  Nation's  resources  from  droughts. 
winds,  dust  storms,  and  soil  erosion,  and  the 
control  and  retardation  of  water  run-off  and 
the  restoration  and  improvement  of  the  ab- 
sorption and  infiltration  capacity  of  the  soil. 
Such  plans  shall  ii}dlcate  the  order  of  pref- 
erence and  priority  of  the  projects  and  actlvl- 
Uea. 

(b)  If  the  President,  after  such  study  and 
Investigation  as  he  shall  require  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget,  the  National  Resources 
Conunlttee,  and  such  other  departments  and 
agendea  of  the  United  States  as  the  Preaident 
deema  adviaable,  approves  such  plans,  or  any 
of  them  or  any  part  thereof,  as  necesaary  or 
deairable  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  the  President  shall  refer  such  plans  to 
the  Congress  with  his  recommendations. 
The  President  may  at  any  time  request  an 
authority  to  submit  to  him.  for  reference  to 
the  Qongreas,  plana  for  such  projects  or  ac- 
tivities as  in  his  Judgjaent  may  be  necessary 
or  deairable  In  carrying  out  the  purpoaea  of 
this  act;  and  the  authority,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, shall  submit  such  plans  to  the  Pres- 
ident. In  the  case  of  plans  (such  as  those 
for  the  conservation  of  surface  and  sub- 
ituf  ace  moisture  and  the  prevention  of  wind 
eroalon  In  the  Great  Plains)  which  Involve 
Integrated  developments  traversing  the  geo- 
grapblc  region  of  two  or  more  authorities. 
the  President  may  assign  or  reassign  the 
duty  of  working  out  such  plans  to  any  one 
of  such  authorities  as  he  finds  necea8U7  or 
appropriate  to  obtain  the  advantages  of 
natural  and  economic  boundaries  in  the 
planning  of  such  Integrated  developments. 

riXPABATIOIf   or   FLAlfS 

Ric.  t.  (a)  Plans  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident by  each  authority  pursuant  to  section 
7  shall  Include  such  projects  and  activities. 
•ad  such  recommendations  for  the  construc- 
tion and  undertaking  thereof,  as  the  author- 
ity flnda  adapted  to  the  conservation  and  In- 
tegrated devtic^mient  and  utlllaatlon  of 
vater.  soil,  and  foreet  reeouroee  for  the  fol- 
lowlaf  purpoeee: 

(1)  Tha  promotion  of  aarlgatlon  by. 
•aKmg  other  means,  the  Improvement  ci 
the  ehannela  of  navigable  rivers  and  their 


tributaries;  the  prevention  of  illtatlon  of 
auch  waters;  the  regulation  of  stream  flow; 
and  the  development  and  coordlnatloa  of 
navigation  facilities. 

(2)  The  control  and  prevention  of  floods 
to  prevent  destruction  and  interference  with 
navigation,  the  facilities  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  the  propertlee  and  functions  of 
the  United  Sutee.  with  due  regard  to  the 
maximum  protection  of  life  and  property, 
by,  among  other  means,  the  storage  control, 
and  disposition  of  flood  and  surplus  watera, 
and  the  control  and  retardation  of  water 
run-off  and  the  restoration  and  improve- 
ment of  the  absorption  and  Infiltration 
capacity  of  the  soil.  Plana  for  audi  pur- 
poaea ahall  Include,  among  other  thlnga, 
dama.  reaervoirs.  leveee.  spillways,  and  flood- 
ways;  improved  methods  and  conditions  of 
soil  conservation,  utlllaatlon,  fertilisation, 
and  cultivation;  and  the  conservation  of  for- 
ests and  afforestation  and  reforestation  of 
lands.  In  the  case  of  plana  involving  the 
production  of  fertilisera  or  fertiliser  ingredi- 
ents, such  plans.  Insofar  as  practicable,  shall 
provide  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  plants  and  equipment  in  such  manner  aa 
will  make  them  of  maximum  tisefuless  for 
the  production  of  munitions  of  war  materials 
In  time  of  war. 

(3)  The  safeguarding  of  navigable  waters 
and  their  use  by.  among  other  means,  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  pollution  of 
navigable  streams  and  their  tributaries,  and 
the  provision  of  sewage  disposal  and  water 
purification  works  and  structxu'ea  and  facil- 
ities in  connection  therewith. 

(4)  The  reclamation  of  arid  or  swampy 
public  lands  by.  among  other  means,  the 
irrigation  and  drainage  and  the  economic 
development  and  use  of  such  lands. 

(5)  The  generation,  utilisation,  transml*- 
slon,  sale,  and  distribution  of  electric  en- 
ergy in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  and  policy 
of  this  act. 

(b)  So  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  or 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  promotion 
of  navigation,  the  control  and  prevention  of 
floods,  the  safeguards  of  navigable  waters, 
and  the  reclamation  of  the  public  lands,  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  plans  shall  give 
due  regard  to  the  following  among  other  con- 
siderations: (1)  The  present  and  future 
development,  conservation,  and  utilisation 
of  water  for  power,  irrigation,  and  other  ben- 
eflclal  uses;  (3)  the  prudent  husbandry  of 
soil,  mineral,  and  forest  resources  and  their 
conservation  for  recreation,  the  protection 
of  wild  game,  and  other  beneficial  uses;  (3) 
the  urgency  of  preventing  irreparable  waste 
of  the  Nation's  reeources  from  droughts, 
winds,  dust  storms,  and  soli  eroalon;  (4)  the 
integration  and  interconnection  of  projects 
and  activities,  the  development  of  their  mul- 
tiple purpoaea,  and  the  equiuble  distribu- 
tion of  the  benefits  thereof;  (S)  equitable 
contributions  to  cost  by  States  and  subdi- 
visions and  agencies  thereof  specially  ben- 
efited by  the  projects  and  activities;  (0) 
equitable  contributions,  from  the  revenues 
of  a  project  or  otherwise,  to  compensate 
States  and  subdivisions  and  agendea  thereof 
for  special  losses,  not  offset  or  mitigated  by 
benefits,  which  may  be  occasioned  by  the 
earrylng-out  projects;  and  (7)  such  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  values  as  may  be  affect- 
ed or  furthered  by  the  projects  and  activities. 

(c)  Plans  may  Include  not  only  projects 
and  activities  to  be  constructed  or  undertak- 
en by  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  solely  from  funds  of 
the  United  States:  but  also  projects  and  ac- 
tivities to  be  constructed  or  undertaken  by 
such  departments  and  agencies  with  contri- 
butions by  State,  local,  or  regional  agendes; 
and  projects  and  activities  to  be  constructed 
or  undertaken  by  such  State,  local,  or  region- 
al agencies  with  contributions  by  the  United 
States.  Plans  shall  set  forth  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  authority  regarding  suctk 
contributions  and  regarding  the  construc- 
tion and  imdertaklng  of  sush  projects  and 
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activities  as  between  the  departments  and 
•genclee  of  the  United  States  and  Sute.  Ipcal. 
and  regional  agenclea. 

(d)  Plans  shall  classify  the  various  con- 
struction projccu  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
struction of  projects  In  the  order  of  their 
urgency  so  as  most  beneficially  to  promote 
the  national  welfare  by  stabilizing  employ- 
ment and  relieving  unemployment.  PUns 
for  reeerved  or  less  urgent  projects  shall  be 
completed  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and 
shall  be  mcdlflcd  from  time  to  time  as  cir- 
cumstances warrant  so  that  such  plans  shall 
be  available  for  prompt  action  whenever 
necessary  to  prevent  or  abate  business 
depression  and  widespread  unemployment  or 
for  any  other  purpose  of  this  act  In  the 
development  and  modlCcatlon  of  plans,  due 
regard  shall  be  given  to  changing  economic, 
Industrial,  and  social  conditions  and  to  ad- 
vantages offered  by  technological  and  other 
developments. 

(e)  Each  authority  shall  have  power  to 
acquire,  construct,  operate,  maintain,  and 
Improve  such  laboratories  and  experimental 
stations,  and  to  undertake  such  educational, 
research,  and  demonstrctional  work,  as  the 
authority  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
develop  Its  plans,  to  test  or  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  such  plans,  or  mere  efficiently 
to  develop  and  carry  out  any  project  or 
activity  entrusted  to  the  authority  pursuant 
to  this  or  any  other  act  of  the  Congress. 

POWEB8  AND  DTTniS  OT  AN  AtTTHORrrT  IN  THE 
CASS  or  PROJECTS  AND  ACTIVrriES  WHICH  ARE 
OB    MAT    BE    ENTRUSTED    fo    SUCH    AtJTHORITT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Whenever,  pursuant  to  this  or 
any  other  act  of  the  Congress,  any  project 
or  activity  (of  a  type  In  respect  of  which 
an  authority  Is  authorized  to  prepare  plans 
under  section  8)  is  entrusted  to  an  authority, 
such  authority,  except  as  the  Congress  may 
otherwise  provide,  shall  have  such  powers 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  carry  out  such  project 
or  activity  so  as  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
and  to  fulfill  the  requirements  specified  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  8.  in- 
dudlng  the  power  (to  the  extent  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  construct,  operate,  or  carry 
out  such  project  or  activity  entrusted  to  it, 
and  works  and  facilities  Incidental  thereto)  — 

(1)  To  acquire,  construct,  operate,  main- 
tain, and  improve  dams,  locks,  reservoirs, 
levees,  spillways,  flocdways.  flahways.  con- 
duits, canals,  :-oads,  roadways,  docks,  wharves, 
terminals,  sewage-disposal  and  water-puri- 
fication works,  and  recreation  facilities,  and 
structures,  equipment,  end  facilities  inci- 
dental thereto:  Provided,  however,  That  all 
dams,  locks,  lifts,  and  appurtenant  works 
shall  be  constructed,  operated,  and  main- 
tained under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

(2)  To  acquire,  construct,  operate,  main- 
tain, and  improve  such  canals,  conduits, 
powerhouses,  transmission  lines,  rural  elec- 
tric lines,  and  substations,  and  such  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  structures,  and  facilities 
for  the  storage  and  transportation  of  water 
or  for  the  generation  and  transmission  of 
electric  energy  as  the  authority  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  supply  existing  and 
potential  markets:  Provided.  That  the  Chief 
of  Army  Engineers  shall  provide,  construct, 
operate,  maintain,  and  improve  such  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  and  facilities  for  the 
generation  of  electric  energy  as  may  be 
nece.^aary  to  develop  such  electric  energy 
as  rapidly  as  markets  may  be  fotmd  therefor. 

(3)  To  develop  and  provide  such  methods 
and  conditions  of  water  and  land  utilization 
as  the  authority  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  prevent  and  abate  floods  and 
droughts. 

In  order  further  so  to  effectuate  such  pri- 
mary purposes  In  the  construction  and 
operation  of  dams  for  projects  entrusted  to 
an  authority,  provision  shall  be  made,  Insofar 
•s  practicable,  in  the  construction  of  any 


such  dam,  for  such  foundations,  sluices,  pen- 
stocks, and  other  works  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  water  power  at  such  dam  and  to  make 
possible  the  economical  development  of  water 
power  at  such  dam. 

(b)  Whenever,  pursuant  to  this  or  any 
other  act  of  the  Congress,  a  project  or 
activity  is  entrusted  to  an  authority,  such 
authority  is  authorized,  If  In  its  judgment 
the  Interests  of  economy  and  efficiency  will 
be  served  thereby,  to  construct  or  operate 
such  project  or  conduct  such  activity 
through,  or  in  conjunction  with,  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  conjunction  with  States  or  subdivisions 
or  agencies  thereof,  or  other  public  or 
cooperative  agencies.  The  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
authorized  to  participate  in  the  construction 
or  operation  of  such  projects  or  the  conduct 
of  such  activities  on  terms  mutually  agree- 
able to  cuch  department  or  agency  and  the 
authority. 

(c)  The  electric  energy  generated  at  any 
such  project  which  is  not  required  for  the 
operation  of  such  project  and  activities  in 
connection  therewith  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
administrator  of  the  authority,  for  disposi- 
tion as  provided  in  this  act. 

oisPosmoN  or  water  and  water  power 
Sec.  10.  (a)  Whenever,  pursuant  to  thla 
or  any  other  act  of  Congress,  there  is  en- 
trusted to  an  authority  a  project  at  which 
electric  energy  is  or  will  be  generated  or  at 
which  salable  water  Is  or  will  be  stored, 
such  authority  shall  make  such  arrange- 
ments and  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  the  disposition  of 
such  of  the  electric  energy  and  water  as  is 
not  required  for  the  operation  of  the  dams, 
locks,  and  lifts  at  such  project,  or  the  navi- 
gation, sewage-disposal,  or  water-purification 
facilities  in  connection  therewith,  and.  In 
the  case  of  reclamation  projects,  as  is  not 
required  for  reclamation  of  the  public  lands. 
There  shall  be  allotted  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, without  charge,  so  much  of  the  elec- 
tric energy  generated  at  any  such  project 
as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  War  Department 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  such  Department  In  con- 
nection with  such  project. 

(b)  To  encourage  the  widest  possible  tise 
of  available  electric  energy  and  water,  to 
provide  adequate  markets  and  outlets  there- 
for, and  to  prevent  the  monopolization  there- 
of by  limited  groups  or  localities,  the  author- 
ity -ihall  acquire,  construct,  operate,  main- 
tain, and  Improve  such  canals,  conduits,  elec- 
tric transmission  lines,  rural  electric  lines, 
substations,  and  other  structures  and  facili- 
ties as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
brlJ|g  electric  energy,  or  water,  available  for 
aalF,  from  such  project  to  existing  and  poten- 
tial markets,  and.  in  the  case  of  electric 
energy,  to  Interconnect  auch  project  with 
other  Federal  projects  for  the  disposition  or 
Interchange  of  electric  energy.  To  provide 
for  emergencies,  break-down  relief,  and  In- 
creased safety  and  economy  in  operations, 
the  authority  may  enter  Into  contracts  upon 
suitable  terms  with  public  and  private  power 
systems  for  mutual  Interchange  of  electric 
energy  and  for  reciprocal  use  of  transmis- 
sion facilities. 

(c)  To  insure  the  disposition  of  the  elec- 
tric energy  developed  and  water  stored  at  a 
project  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public, 
and  particularly  of  domestic  and  rural  con- 
sumers, the  authgrlty  shall.  In  disposing  of 
electric  energy  and  water,  give  preference 
and  priority  to  States,  districts,  counties,  and 
municipalities,  including  agencies  or  instru- 
mentalities thereof  or  of  two  or  more  States 
(in  this  act  called  public  agencies),  and  to 
cooperative  and  other  organizations  not  or- 
ganized or  administered  for  profit  but  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  supplying  electric 
energy  or  water  to  their  members  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  cost  (in  this  act  called  cooperative 


agencies) .  In  the  event  of  competing  appli- 
cations by  public  or  cooperative  agenclea 
(whether  or  nut  formally  orjanlzed).  on  the 
one  hand,  and  other  persons  or  agencies,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  authority,  in  order  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  preferential  rights 
and  priorities  of  such  public  and  cooperative 
agencies,  shall  allow  to  people  and  commu- 
nities within  transmission  distance  of  such 
project  reasonable  opportunity  and  time  to 
acquire,  purchase,  or  construct  the  necessary 
facilitiea  for  the  use  or  distribution  of  such 
electric  energy  or  water.  Including  reason- 
able opportunity  and  time  to  create  and 
finance  such  public  or  cooperative  agencies 
under  the  laws  of  the  several  States. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
each  authority  may  enter  Into  contracts  for 
the  sale  at  wholesale  of  electric  energy  and 
water,  whether  for  resale  or  direct  consump- 
tion to  public  and  cooperative  agencies  and 
to  private  agencies  and  persons;  and  each 
authority  may  sell  electric  energy  directly  to 
farms  and  in  nu-al  communities  which  the 
authority  finds  are  not  adequately  serviced 
with  electric  energy  at  reasonable  rates. 
Contracts  entered  into  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  binding  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  thereof  and  shall  be  effective  for  such 
period  or  periods,  induding  renewals  or  ex- 
tensions, OS  may  be  provided  therein,  not 
exceeding  In  the  aggregate  20  years  from  the 
respective  dates  of  the  msiking  of  such  con- 
tracts. Such  contracts  shall  contain  appro- 
priate provisions,  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  authority  and  the  purchaser,  for  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  rates  at  appropriate 
intervals.  In  the  case  of  contracts  with  pri- 
vate agenclea  or  persons  who  resell  the  bulk 
of  the  electric  energy  or  water  purchased,  the 
contracts  shall  contain  appropriate  provisions 
authorizing  the  authority  to  cancel  the  con- 
tract, or  authorizing  the  authority  to  cancel 
the  contract  in  part,  upon  2  years'  notice  la 
writing  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  such 
authority  there  is  reasonable  likelihood  that 
part  of  the  electric  energy  or  water  purchased 
under  svch  contract  will  be  needed  to  satisfy 
the  preferential  rights  and  priorities  of  pub- 
lic or  cooperative  agencies  imder  this  act. 
Contracts  entered  Into  under  this  subsection 
shall  contain  such  terms  and  conditions.  In- 
cluding, among  other  things,  stipulations 
concerning  resale  and  resale  rates,  as  the 
authority  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act,  to  insuro 
that  resale  to  the  ultimate  consumer  shall  be 
at  rates  which  are  reasonable,  just,  fair,  and 
nondiscriminatory,  or  otherwise  to  provide 
adequate  markets  and  outlets  tor  electric 
energy  and  water. 

(e)  Rate  schedules  for  the  sale  of  electric 
energy  and  water  by  an  authority  shall  ba 
prepared  from  time  to  time  by  such  author- 
ity. Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(f),  the  authority  shall  fix  such  rate  sched- 
ules as  the  authority  finds  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  provide  adequate  markets  and 
outlets  for  electric  energy  and  water  and  to 
encourage  the  widest  possible  use  of  electric 
energy  and  water,  having  regard  (upon  the 
basis  of  the  application  of  such  rate  sched- 
ules to  the  capacity  of  the  contemplated 
electric  or  water  facilities  of  the  authority 
or  of  a  project  of  the  authority)  to  Uie  re- 
covery of  the  cost  of  generating  and  trans- 
mitting such  electric  energy  or  storing  and 
transporting  such  water.  Including  appropri- 
ate reserves  for  maintenance  and  upkeep  and 
the  amortization  of  the  capital  Investment 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years.  Upon  the 
amortization  of  such  capital  investment,  rate 
schedules  shall  from  time  to  time  be  revised 
and  reduced  to  the  fullest  extent  economi- 
cally feasible.  In  order  to  distribute  the 
benefits  of  Integrated  transmission  systems 
and  to  promote  the  equitable  distribution  of 
electric  energy,  rate  schedules  shall  provide 
for  uniform  rates,  or  rates  uniform  through* 
out  prescribed  transmission  areas. 
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(f)  Wbcnerer.   punraant  to  this 
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with  any  such  project,  auch 
make  a  thoroogh  investigation  ot 
act  for  the  porposa  ct  allocating 
of  aaeh  project,  or  such  capital 
•■Ming  the  vailoua  purpoaes  senred 
■och  aa  aavliBtton.  flood  control. 
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Mea  having  a  value  only  for  one 
ahaU  bo  allocated  to  that  ptirpose: 
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aound  national  economy , 
the  widest  poaslble  economjc 
water  for  Irrigation  and  of  electr 
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to  avoid  tbo  te^oaiuon  upon  any 
poaa  of  a  greater  share  of  Joint 
auch  purpoaa  may  fairly  bear.   The 
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capital  Investment  allocated  to  a 
producing  purpose.    The  ailocaUon 
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detarmlned  by  tha  authority  shall 
jact  to  tba  approval  of  the  Preaiden 
■ypptovad  by  the  Praaldent  such  al 
of  coata  and  such  parloda  and  rateo 
tlcaUon  shall  ba  used  in  keeping  the 
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eac.  11.  (a)  TIM  OMMent  of  the 
subject  to  the  provMona  of  this 
hereby  given  the  several  Statea  to 
ita  MM  eompacu  between 
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OB  iMtaalf  of  the  Butos 
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behalf  of  the  States  appropriate 
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ted  to  and  approved  by  the  authont  r 
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unties  contemplated  by  such 
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Ity  shall  approve  any  such  agreement 
pact  if  It  fiiKla  such  agreement  or 
•ha^the  projects  and  activities 
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and  purposes  of  this  act.    The 
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B«t°^iating.  entering  Into,  and 
agreementa  and  compacts  pursuant 
section. 

(b)  In  case  of  any  doubt  aa  to  the 
tty  having  Jurisdiction  over  any 
this  section,  the  President  shall 
cation  destgnate  the  appropriate 
to  have  soeh  Jurisdiction. 
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wbosa  geographic  region  stich  obstruction  or 
poiluter  is  to  be  constructed,  operated,  or 
maintained.  The  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to  the  requirements 
of  all  other  applicable  laws  of  the  United 
Statea  or  of  any  State;  and  any  approval, 
Ueenae.  permit,  or  other  sanctlan  required 
by  any  provision  of  any  such  law  or  laws 
for  the  construction.  operp.tlon,  or  mainte- 
nance of  any  such  obstruction  or  polluter  or 
any  part  thereof  ( except  such  as  may  be  con- 
structed, operated,  or  maintained  by  an  au- 
thority under  this  act  or  other  law  of  the 
United  States)  shall  be  required  as  In  such 
law  provided. 

<b)  The  authority  having  Jurisdiction 
over  any  ajjplication  \mder  this  section  may 
bring  appropriate  proceedings  In  a  district 
coxirt  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  any  vio- 
lation of  this  section  within  the  territorial 
Jurisdiction  of  such  district  court,  or  to  re- 
quire the  removal  of  any  obstruction  or  pol- 
luter constructed,  operated,  or  maintained 
within  such  Jurisdiction  in  violation  of  this 
section;  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  Injunction  or  decree  shall 
be  granted  without  bond. 

(c)  In  case  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  author- 
ity having  Jiwlsdlction  over  any  matter  under 
thia  section,  the  President  shall  tipon  appli- 
cation deai^nAte  the  appropriate  authority 
to  have  such  Jurisdiction.  | 

coNarsocnoit  or  dams  bt  or  oh  mutr  at  thi 

OKnXD  STATTS 

6sc.  13.  In  the  case  of  any  dam  under  con- 
struction cr  hereafter  constructed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  provision  shall 
ba  made,  insofar  as  practicable,  tor  such 
foundations,  sluices,  penstocks,  and  other 
works  as  mny  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  water  power  at  such 
dam  and  to  make  possible  the  economical 
futtire  development  of  water  power  at  siKh 
dam.  In  the  event  that  the  ofHcer.  deput- 
mont,  or  agency  of  the  United  States  In 
charge  of  the  construction  of  any  such  dnm 
determines  that  provision  for  such  founda- 
tions, sluices,  penstocks,  or  other  works  U 
not  necessary  or  appropriate  in  connection 
with  such  dam,  such  officer,  department, 
or  agency  shall  forthwith  make  a  report 
of  stjch  determination,  accomptinled  by  a 
statement  of  the  findings,  reasons,  and  other 
pertinent  matters  in  respect  thereof,  to  the 
President,  and  the  President  shall  teke 
such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  Interest.  In  the  case 
of  any  doubt  as  to  the  officer,  department, 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  charged  with 
responsibility  for  appropriate  action  under 
this  section,  the  President  shall  designate 
the  appropriate  officer,  department,  or  agency 
to  assume  such  responsibility. 

lilPLOTMrNT    AJND    EJIPLOTEX    COSXPENS-I^ON 

fcac  14.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
each  authority  coay  select,  employ,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers,  attorneys, 
engineers,  special  consultants,  and  experts 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions snd  duties  of  the  authority,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  other  laws  ap- 
plicable to  the  employment  and  compensa- 
tion of  odcers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States.  Bach  authority  may,  subject  to  the 
civil -service  laws,  appoint  such  other  em- 
ployees as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  authority 
and  shall  &x  their  salaries  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923.  as  amended. 
Each  authority  shall  define  the  duties  of  its 
offloers  and  employees,  require  bonds  of  such 
of  them  as  the  authority  may  designate, 
and  provide  a  system  of  organization  to  tx 
reaponslbllity  and  promote  efBcieocy.  Sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  United  Staltes  ragard- 
Ing  employees  of  the  United  States,  each 
authority  ahall  deal  coUecUvely  with  its  em- 
ployees tZirough  representatives  ot  their  own 
cbocBlng. 

(b)  In  the  appointment,  selection,  dassl- 
flcaUon.  and  promotion  of  officera  and  em- 


ployees of  an  authority,  no  political  test  or 
qualification  shall  be  permitted  or  given  con- 
sideration, but  all  Buch  appointments  and 
promotions  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  efficiency.  Any  director 
of  an  airthorlty  who  is  found  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
President,  and  any  appointee  of  an  authority 
who  is  found  by  such  authority  to  be  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
removed  from  office  by  such  authority. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  compensation  for  employees 
of  the  United  States  suffering  Injuries,  while 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for 
other  pmTXJses,"  approved  September  7,  1916, 
as  amended,  and  as  compiled  in  sections  751 
to  796,  Inclusive,  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  persons  given 
employment  by  an  authority  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  or  any  other  law  of  the 
United  Statea;  and  the  remedies  afforded  by 
such  act  of  September  7,  1910,  as  amended, 
shall  be  exclusive  and  in  lieu  of  any  other 
remedy. 

(d)  All  contracts  to  which  an  authority 
Is  a  party  and  which  require  the  employ- 
ment of  laborers  or  mechanics  in  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  maintenance,  or  re- 
pair of  buildings,  dams,  or  other  structures 
or  facilities  shall  contain  a  provision  that 
not  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
for  work  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  vicinity 
shall  be  paid  to  such  laborers  or  mechanics. 
Any  auch  contraot  shall  further  provide  that 
such  contract  shall.  In  the  case  of  any  viola- 
tion of  such  prevision,  be  voidable  at  the 
election  of  the  authority  and  that  the  au- 
thority may  In  Its  discretion  withhold  pny- 
ment  under  such  contract  of  such  amounts 
as  the  authority  determines  to  be  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  sums  paid  and 
the  sums  required  to  be  paid  such  laborers 
and  mechanics.  Any  amount  so  withheld 
shall  be  paid  by  the  authority,  pursuant  to 
such  conditions  and  regulations  as  the  au- 
thority may  prescribe,  to  the  laborers  and 
mechanics  found  by  the  authority  to  be  en- 
titled thereto.  When  such  work  is  done  di- 
rectly by  an  authority,  not  less  than  such 
prevalliiig  rate  of  wages  shall  be  paid  therefor. 

PtTBCHASES  AMD  AUOnS 

Sbc.  16.  (a)  All  purchases  and  contracts 
made  by  an  authority  for  supplies  or  serv- 
ices, other  than  personal  services.  siaaU  be 
made  after  advertising  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times.  stifSclently  in  advance  of  open- 
ing bids,  as  the  authority  deems  adequate 
to  insure  appropriate  notice  and  opportunity 
for  competition.  Such  advertisement  shall 
not  be  required,  however,  when  ( 1 )  an  emer- 
gency requires  immediate  delivery  of  the 
supplies  or  performance  of  the  services;  or 
(2)  repair  parts,  accessories,  or  supplemental 
eqvUpment  or  services  are  required  for  sup- 
plies or  services  previously  furnished  or  con- 
tracted for;  or  (3)  the  aggregate  amount  in- 
volved in  the  purchase  of  supplies  or  procure- 
ment of  services  does  not  exceed  $500;  in 
any  such  case  the  purchase  of  such  supplies 
or  procurement  of  such  services  may  be 
made  in  the  open  market  in  the  manner  com- 
mon among  businessmen.  In  comparing  bids 
and  in  making  awards,  the  auth(5rity  shall 
give  the  consideration  to  such  factors  as 
relaUve  quality  and  adaptabUity  of  supplies 
or  services;  the  bidder's  financial  responsi- 
bility, skill,  experience,  record  of  Integrity 
in  dealing,  and  abUity  to  furnish  repairs  and 
maintenance  services;  the  time  of  delivery 
or  performance  offered;  and  whether  the 
bidder  has  complied  with  the  specifications. 

(b)  Bach  authority  shall  have  power  to 
determine  and  prescribe  the  manner  la  which 
Its  obligations  and  expenses  shall  be  in- 
curred, allowed,  paid,  and  audited,  except 
that  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  each  au- 
thority at  such  times  as  he  shall  determine, 
but  not  less  frequently  than  once  eaci>  gov- 
ernmental fiscal  year,  with  personnel  of  hla 


an  auinoriiy,  provision  snaii  ne  made,  insoiar 
as  practicable.  In  the  construction  of  any 


energy  or  water  to  their  members  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  cost  (in  this  act  called  cooperative 


for  uniform  rates,  or  rates  uniform  through* 
out  ];>rescrlbed  transmission  areas. 
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selection.    In   such   connection   the   Comp- 
troller General  and  his  representatives  shall 
have  free   and   open   access  to  all  papers, 
books,  records,  files,  accounts,  plants,  ware- 
houses. oi3ces,  and  all  other  things,  property, 
and  places  belonging  to  or  under  the  control 
of  or  used  cr  employed  by  the  authority,  and 
shall   be   afiordcd   full   facilities  for  count- 
ing all  cash  and  verifying  transactions  with 
and   balances   In   depositaries.    The   Comp- 
troller General   shall   make  report  of  each 
such  audit  In  triplicate,  one  copy  for  the 
President,  one  for  the   authority,   and   the 
other  to  be  retained  by  him  for  the  uses  of 
the  Congress.    No  such  report,  however,  shall 
be  made  by  the  Comptroller  General  until 
the  authority  shall  have  had  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  examine  any  exception  or  criti- 
cism of  the  Comptroller  General  or  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  to  point  out,  explain, 
and  answer  errors  therein,  and  to  file  in  trip- 
licate a  statement  which  shall  be  submitted 
by  the  Comptroller  General  with  his  report. 
The    expenses    for    each    such    audit    shall 
be  paid  from  any  appropriation  or  appropria- 
tions for  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
such  part  of  such  expenses  as  may  be  allo- 
cated to  the  cost  of  generating,  transmitting, 
and  distributing  electric  energy  shall  be  re- 
imbursed promptly  by  the  authority  as  billed 
by  the  Comptroller  General.    Each  authority 
shall  have  power  to  make  such  expenditures 
for  such  cmcca.  vehicles,  furnishings,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  books,  periodicals,  printing, 
and  attendance  at  meetings,  and  such  other 
facilities  and  services  as  the  authority  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  authority  under  this  act 
or  any  other  law  of  the  United  States. 

SrPORTS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

6sc.  16.  (a)  Each  authority  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  in  De- 
cember of  each  year.  (1)  a  financial  state- 
ment and  complete  report  of  the  business  of 
the  authority  for  the  preceding  govern- 
mental fiscal  year,  and  (2)  a  complete  report 
on  the  status  and  progress  of  all  its  projects 
and  activities  since  the  creation  of  such 
authority  or  the  date  of  its  last  such  report. 

(b)  Each  authority  shall  at  all  times  keep 
complete  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  oper- 
ations, including  ell  funds  expended  or  re- 
ceived for  the  account  of  the  authority. 
Such  accounts  shall  be  kept  in  such  manner 
as  appropriately  to  segregate.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, the  accounts  In  respect  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  operations,  projects,  and 
activities  of  the  authority. 

VINT7S    AND    JtTRISDICTION ;     INJUNCTIONS    AND 

CNDEST.VKINO 

EEC.  17.  (a)  Each  authority  shaU  be  held 
to  be  an  Inhabitant  and  resident,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  venue  of  civil  suits,  of  the  judi- 
cial district  in  which  its  principal  office  is 
located  at  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  suit.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
over  any  proceeding  at  law  or  In  equity 
brought  by  or  against  an  authority  under  this 
act  or  any  other  law  of  the  United  States. 
Any  proceeding  at  law  or  in  equity  brought 
against  an  authority  in  a  State  coiu-t  may 
be  removed  by  the  authority  to  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in 
which  the  proceeding  Is  pending,  and.  to 
effect  such  removal,  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
that  any  other  party  or  parties  defendant 
Join  In  the  petition  for  removal.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  subsection,  the 
procedure  for  removal  shall  be  according  to 
the  applicable  laws  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  removal. 

(b)  Notwitlistanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  an  authority  is  located  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  suit  shall  have 


exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  all  proceedings  at 
law  or  in  equity  against  such  authority,  or 
any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
S^uch  authority,  in  which  there  Is  drawn  in 
question  the  validity  of  this  act  or  any  other 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  the  validity  of 
any  act  or  conduct  of  such  authority  or 
such  director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
done  pursuant  to  or  under  color  of  this  act  or 
any  cuch  other  law;  and  no  other  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  court  of  any  State, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  any  such  cause  now 
pending  or  hereafter  commenced  without  the 
express  consent  of  such  authority  and  of  any 
such  director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent. 

(c)  Except  upon  the  condition  that  there 
shall  first  have  been  filed  an  undertaking  or 
bond  as  in  subsection  (d)  provided,  no  court 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  issue,  or  shall  issue,  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent injunction  enjoining  any  authority,  or 
any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  an 
authority,  from  doing  any  act  or  thing  pur- 
suant to  or  under  color  of  this  act  or  any 
other  law  of  the  United  States;  or  a  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  injunction  directly  or  In- 
directly enjoining  any  person,  any  public  or 
cooperative  agency,  or  any  organization  from 
purchasing  water  or  electric  energy  from  any 
authority:  or  a  temporary  or  permanent  in- 
junction which  In  any  way  directly  or  indi- 
rectly restrains  or  delays  the  carrying  cut 
of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  other 
law  of  the  United  Statea  relating  to  an  au- 
thority or  any  right,  power,  duty,  or  func- 
tion of  an  authority.  Any  person,  any  pub- 
lic or  cooperative  agency,  cr  any  organira- 
tlon  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  or  may 
be  adversely  aflected,  or  Is  or  may  be  de- 
prived of  (or  delayed  In  the  exercise  of)  a 
right  to  purchase  water  cr  electric  energy, 
by  the  Issuance  or  continuance  of  any  such 
Injunction,  may  upon  application  intervene 
In  the  proceeding  and  become  a  party  there- 
to, at  any  time  prior  to  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  cause,  and  shall  be  protected  by 
such  undertaking  or  bond. 

(d)  Such  undertaking  or  bond  shall  be 
filed  by  the  party  or  parties  (hereinafter 
called  the  complainants)  to  or  for  whom 
such  temporary  or  permanent  injunction,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  is  to  be  Issued  or  con- 
tinued. Such  undertaking  or  bond  shall  be 
secured  by  adequate  security  In  an  amount, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  sufficient  to  recom- 
pense the  persons  enjoined  and  the  author- 
ity, the  United  States,  any  intervenor,  and 
any  person  or  agency  damaged,  for  any  and 
all  loss,  expense,  and  damage  which  may  be 
caused  or  contributed  to  by  the  Issuance 
or  continuance  of  any  such  injunction.  Such 
undertaking  or  bond  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  by  the  complainants  and  the 
sureties  that  such  undertaking  or  bond  shall 
continue  In  force  and  effect,  regardless  of 
any  temporary  or  permanent  order.  Judg- 
ment, or  decree  issued  by  the  court,  until 
the  cause  is  finally  determined;  and  shall 
constitute  a  further  agreement  by  the  com- 
plainants and  sureties — 

(1)  That  they  shall  pay  such  loss,  ex- 
pense, and  damage  in  the  event  (A)  that 
it  shall  be  determined  that  the  complainants 
were  not  enUtled  to  the  relief,  or  any  part 
thereof,  granted,  or  (B)  that  it  shall  be  de- 
termined upon  final  disposition  of  the  cause 
that  the  complainants  were  not  entitled  to 
permanent  injunctive  relief  against  any  or 
all  of  the  acts  or  conduct  enjoined  by  such 
temporary  or  permanent  Injunction  or  in- 
junctions; 

(2)  That  a  hearing  to  assess  such  loss,  ex- 
pense, and  damage  may  be  held  in  the  same 
proceeding,  and  that  upon  such  hearing  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  a  de- 
cree and  Judgment  for  such  loss,  expense, 
and  damage  against  such  complainants  and 
sureties,  and.  in  the  case  of  the  complainants, 
without  regard  for  the  amount  of  the  under- 
taking or  bond;  and  that  the  undertaking  or 


bond  shall  constitute  a  submission  by  the 
complainants  and  sureties  to  the  jurisdic- 
ticn  of  the  court  for  such  purpose;  and 

(3)  That  there  shall  be  permitted  to  in- 
tervene in  the  cause,  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  termination  of  such  hearing  or  to  the 
final  determination  of  the  cause,  any  person, 
any  public  or  cooperative  aseucy,  or  any  or- 
ganization, which,  directly  or  indirectly.  Is 
or  may  be  adversely  affected,  or  is  or  may 
be  deprived  of  (or  delayed  In  the  exercise 
of)  a  right  to  purchase  water  or  electric  en- 
ergy, by  the  Issuance  or  continuance  of  the 
Injunction  or  injunctions:  and  that  any  such 
person  or  agency  shall  be  given  reasonable 
and  adequate  opportunity  bo  to  Intervene  and 
to  be  protected  by  the  undertaking  or  bond. 

The  right  and  remedy  herein  provided  in 
respect  of  an  undertaking  or  bond  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  and  all  other  righu  and 
remedies  that  may  exist  at  law  or  in  equity. 

(e)  Upon  a  hearing  to  assess  damages  un- 
der any  such  imdertaklng  or  bond,  there 
shall  be  assessed,  in  addition  to  other  appro- 
priate items  of  loss,  expense,  and  damage, 
(1)  all  reasonable  costs  and  expense  of  ob- 
taining the  vacation  of  the  injunction  or  in- 
junctions; (2)  in  the  case  of  the  authority 
and  the  United  States,  the  probable  loss 
to  the  authority  or  the  United  States  of  the 
Income  which  the  authority  or  the  United 
States  would  have  secured,  in  the  absence 
of  any  Injunction,  in  light  of  present  and 
potential  markets;  snd  (3)  In  the  case  of 
other  parties  and  Intervenors.  the  probable 
loss  and  damage  to  such  parties  or  inter- 
venors and  to  their  present  and  potential 
customers  not  otherwise  represented  in  the 
cause  (determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  loss 
In  Income  to  such  parties  and  intervenors 
and  the  aggregate  losses  to  such  present  and 
potential  customers)  suffered  by  reason  of 
the  Issuance  or  continuance  of  the  injunc- 
tion or  Injunctions.  Whenever  any  party 
or  intervenor  shall  receive  any  sum  on  ac- 
count of  any  such  loss  or  damage  to  such 
present  or  potential  customers,  such  sum. 
subject  to  the  direction  and  orders  of  the 
cotirt.  shall  be  received  and  held  for  the 
benefit  of  such  customers  and  distributed  to 
them  as  their  interests  may  appear. 

CONDEMNATTOM  PSOCEEDINCS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Each  authority  may  cause  pro- 
ceedings to  be  instituted  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  any  land,  easement,  right-of-way, 
or  personalty,  or  any  Interest  in  any  of  the 
foregoing,  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
authority  is  necessary  or  appropriate  for  or 
reasonably  incidental  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  of  the  authority  under  this  act 
or  any  other  law  of  the  United  States.  Not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  any  other  law, 
any  condemnation  proceeding  hereafter  In- 
stituted by  any  authority  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  such  authority  under  this 
act  or  any  other  law  of  the  United  Statea 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  The  proceeding  shall  be  instituted 
In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  in  which  the  property  to  be 
acquired  (in  this  section  called  the  prop- 
erty), or  any  part  thereof,  is  located,  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  divest 
the  title  to  the  property  from  all  persons  or 
claimants  and  vest  the  same  in  the  United 
States  in  fee  simple,  free  and  clear  from  all 
liens  and  encumbrances,  and  to  enter  a  de- 
cree quieting  the  title  thereto  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  con- 
demnation, the  district  court  (for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty and  assessing  the  compensation  to  be 
awarded,  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  ownership  of  the  property,  the  nature 
and  holders  of  valid  liens  or  encumbrances 
thereon,  and  all  other  questions  of  lact  or 
law  essential  to  a  proper  distribution  of  a 
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eendamsAtkm  award)  shall  appotrn 
mission  consisting  of  a  special 
shall  be  a  practicing  attorney,  and 
cotnznlssloners.     Bucb   oommlaslan^rs 
be   selected   from   without   the 
which  the  property  Is  situated,  and 
and  subscribe  sn  oath  that  they  do 
any  interest  in  any  property  which 
desirable  for  the  United  BUtes  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  project  or  In 
erty  In  the  immediate  Ticlnlty  tn 
property  to  be  acquired  Is  sltusted 
be  the  duty  of  the  special  master 
at  an  beanngs  had  before  the 
and  to  rule  upon  questions  of 
The  special  master  shall  tnqiilre 
determine  the  questions  of  the 
the  property  to  be  acquired,  the 
holders  of  Talld  Hens  or  encumbran^w 
on.  and  all  other  questions  of 
eventlal  to  a  proper  distribution 
demnatlon  award,  except  that  the 
missloners  as  a  eommlsBton   shal 
Into  and  determine  the  valxie  of  tb4 
and  each  interest  therein;  and 
master  and  the  eommlsston 
hold  hearings  and  take  evMenee 
purposes. 

(e)  faeh  commtseloner  shall 
tfiMB  of  not  to  exceed  ISO  for  hii 
together  with  an  additional 
per  day  for  subalstence   for  time 
■pent  away  from  his  domicile  in 
fonnance  of  his  duties.    The 
msy   designate   competent    court 
who  shall  report  the  proceedings 
shsll  receive  for  their  services  a 
exceed  the  preTalUng  per  diem 
tn  that  locality  for  similar  ser^ 
reporters  shall  furnish  to  any 
payment  by  such  party  of  the 
chsrge  In  the  locality,  a  certified 
of  the  proceedings     The  eommiss 
suthortaed  to  administer  oaths  an<  I 
vttnesese.  who  shall  be  entitled 
the  nune  fees  as  witnesses  In 
States  courts     Hearings  before  th< 
Fhall  be  eowlucted  st  such 
as  the  special  master  and 
respectl?ely.  shall  ftz, 
regard  tor  the  convenience  of  the 

(d)  la  the  determination  of  th 
the  property,  or  of  any  Intereat 
any  claimant  or  claimants — 

(I)  The  cost  to  such  claimant 
ants  of  sxich  property  or  such 
of  any  improvement  made  tbereli 
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best  evidence  of  value:  Prorfded 
acquisition  of  such  property  cr 
the  making  of  such  improvement 
fMe  and  were  not  made  in 
the  particular,  or  any  other, 
proceeding.      But    such    cost 
taken  as  the  best  evidence  of 
such  property  or  Interest  was 
•oeh  dsimant  or  claimants  mere 
prior  to  the  niing  of  the  petltlor 
demnatlon.  or  (B)  if  there  are  founp 
lar  and  unusual  circumstances 
make  the  amount,  so  determined 
Inadequate,  or  otherwiw 
isation  for  stKh  property 

(9)  There  shall  not  be  Include^l 
determination   of   value   any 
value  which  arlsee  subsequent  to 
ment  of  this  act  and  which  la 
•a  antldpeted  or  probable  tise  of 
erty.  or  property  almllarly  situated 
pose  the  same  or  similar  or  related 
poee  In  furtherance  of  which  the 
tton  proceeding  la  commenced. 

(e)  The  special  master  shall  fll« 
«ourt  a  report  of  the  Undlnga  ol 
•ondualons  of  law  as  to  the 
(ermlned  by  hla.  and  the 
Ale  an  award  aetUag  forth  their 
to  the   value  of   the  property, 
Mparate  award  aad  valuatloa  tn 
ta  reapeci  of  eaoh  eeparate  parcel 
involved.   Dpoa  the  filing  of  such 
each  award  la  court,  the  derk 
notice  and  mall  ooplee  thereof  to 
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and  In  such  msnner  and  form  as  directed  by 
the  district  court. 

(f )  Any  party  mey  file  exceptions  to  such 
a  report  or  such  award  within  ao  days  from 
the  date  su^   report  or  award  la  filed  la 
court,    ■xceptlons  to  a  special  master's  re- 
port shall  be  beard  before  the  district  court. 
Csoeptkms  to  the  commission's  award  ahall 
be  heard  before  three  United  SUtes  clmUt 
and /or  dUtrict  Judges  who  shall  be  deaig- 
aated  by  the  presiding  judge  of  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  for  that  district,  unless  the 
parties  stipulate  that  such  exceptions  may  be 
beard  by  the  dlstrtct  court.   Upon  stich  hear- 
ings the  Judges  cr  the  district  court,  as  the 
case  may  be.  shall  paea  upon  the  proceeding 
ttad  before  the  special  master  or  the  com- 
mission,  as  the  piae  may  be.  on  the  record 
made  therein     Not  less  than  10  day*  prior  to 
a  Bearing  before  such  Judges  a  copy  of  ths 
record  ahall  be  furnished  each  judge  by  the 
party  who  filed  exceptions.     No  additional 
evldeaoe  ahall  be  considered  by  the  Judges 
or  the  district  court,  as  the  case  msy  be, 
unless  such  evidence  shall  have  been  offered 
before  the  special  master  or  the  commission, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  unices  there  are  rea- 
■ooable  grounds  for  fatltire  so  to  havs  done. 
Upon  stxh  hearings  stKh  Judges  or  ths  dls- 
trtct court,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  enter 
their  Judgment  or  decree  affirming,  modify- 
ing, or  setting  aalde.  In  whole  or  in  part,  the 
report  or  award  previoutly  made. 

(g)  At  anv  time  within  30  days  from  the 
filing  of  th«  decision  of  the  Judges  or  district 
court,  as  ths  case  may  be.  upon  the  hearing 
on  exceptions  to  the  report  or  award,  any 
party  may  take  an  appeal  from  such  decision 
to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  In  the  same 
mnnnrr  and  with  like  effect  aa  an  appeal  may 
be  taken  from  a  final  order  or  decree  of  a 
district  court  In  an  equity  proceeding. 

(hV  UnleM  title  and  the  right  of  possession 
shall  have  passed  earlier  under  the  provisions 
of  the  set  of  February  26.  1931  (ch.  807.  sees. 
1  to  5.  InclUFtve.  46  Stat.  1421),  as  compiled 
In  sections  25da  to  a58e.  Inclusiye.  of  title  40 
of  the  United  States  Code,  title  to  the  prop- 
erty and  the  right  to  the  possession  thereof 
ahall  pass  (I)  upon  soceptance  of  an  award 
by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  property  and 
the  paTmeut  of  the  money  awarded;  or  (2) 
upon  final  determination  of  the  cause  and 
the  payment  of  the  award  to  the  person  or 
persons  entitled  thereto,  or  the  payment  of 
the  award  Into  the  registry  of  the  court.  And 
the  authority  shall  be  entitled  to  a  writ  in 
the  same  proceeding  to  put  the  authority 
Into  possession  of  such  property. 

(i)  In  the  case  of  any  property  owned  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  a  minor,  insane  person. 
Incompetent  person,  ot  an  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased person,  the  legal  representative  of  such 
minor,  insane  person.  Incompetent  person,  or 
estate  shall  have  po^-er.  with  the  approval  of 
the  district  judge  in  whose  court  the  proceed- 
ing Is  pending,  to  consent  to  or  reject  any 
report  or  award  herein  provided  t<x  or  to 
make  settlement  with  an  airthority.  In  the 
event  that  there  be  no  siKh  legal  representa- 
tive for  such  minor.  Insane  person,  or  incom- 
petent person,  or  that  such  legal  representa- 
tive shall  fail  or  decline  to  act.  such  judge 
may  upon  motion  appoint  a  guardian  ad 
litem  to  act  for  such  minor.  Insane  person, 
or  Incompetent  person;  and  such  guardian 
ad  litem  sh.tll  act  to  the  full  extent  and  to 
the  same  purpose  and  effect  as  his  ward  could 
act  if  competent,  and  such  guardian  ad  litem 
shall  be  deemed  legal  representative  to  re- 
spond, conduct,  or  maintain  any  proceeding 
or  make  any  settlement,  as  herein  provided 
for,  affecting  his  ward. 

(J)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  deprive  an  authority  of  the  rights  con- 
ferred by  the  act  of  February  26.  1031  (ch. 
307,  sees.  1  to  5,  Inclusive.  46  Stat.  1421 ) ,  ae 
compiled  In  sections  258a  to  2ft8e.  Inclusive, 
of  title  40  of  the  United  States  Code.  Any 
amount  tendered  Into  court  by  the  authority 
under  such  act  of  February  26.  1931.  shall  be 
without  prejudice  on  any  hearing  as  to  the 


value   of   the   property   or    Intcreet    being 
condemned. 

pnfAx.  taws;  violatioxs  or  tbh  f>cT 
8«c.  19.  (a)  All  general  penal  sUtxites  re- 
lating to  the  larceny,  embetrJeraent,  conver- 
sion, or  Improper  hsndling.  retention,  use.  or 
disposal  of  public  moneys  or  property  of  the 
United  States,  shall  apply  to  the  mon<!ys  and 
property  of  the  authorities  and  to  moneys 
and  properties  of  the  United  States  entrusted 
to  the  authorities. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
with  intent  to  defraud  an  authority  or  to  de- 
ceive any  authority  or  any  director,  dtlcer,  or 
employee  of  an  authority,  or  any  dicer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States.  (1)  to  make 
any  false  entry  hn  any  book  of  an  au-Jiorlty, 
or  (2)  to  make  any  false  statement  or  report 
to  an  authority. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
do  any  act  or  thing,  or  to  enter  into  any  con- 
spiracy, collusion,  or  agreement,  exi)ress  or 
Implied,  with  Intent  to  defraud  an  atithorlty 
or  wrongfully  or  unlawfully  to  defeat  Its 
purpoeea.  Any  person  who  violates  s.'ny  pro* 
vision  of  this  subsection  or  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the 
United  States,  and.  upon  conviction  thereof. 
be  fined  not  more  than  110,000  or  tanprlsoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

<d)  Bach  authority  may  transmit  mich  evl- 
denee  as  may  be  available  concerning  uny  act 
or  thing  in  vtolatton  of  any  provision  of  this 
section  to  the  Attorney  General,  whc.  In  his 
direction,  n^ay  Institute  the  appropriate 
criminal  proceedings  under  this  act. 

aXCZIPTS  AND   ATPROraiATIONS 

Skc.  20.  (a)  All  recelpu  of  each  atithorlty 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous 
receipts;  except  that  a  continuing  fund  in 
such  amount,  not  to  exceed  fSOO.OOO,  as  the 
authority  deems  necessary,  shall  be  set  up 
and  maintained  from  such  receipts  in  the 
Treasxiry  to  the  credit  of  such  authority  and 
subject  to  check  by  It;  and  the  authority  may 
use  such  fund  to  defray  operating  ccsts  and 
to  insure  continuity  of  operations. 

(b)  "niere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  sp- 
propriated  from  time  to  time  such  nums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

SSPAKASIUTT  OT  PROVUIOKS 

Sec.  21.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  invalid 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EXT^»8ION  OP  REMARKS  | 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO  asked  aiid  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  rt?marks 
In  the  Record  and  include  a  radio  speech 
deliverad  by  him  on  the  subject  of  Puerto 
Rican  mlBration. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  asked  and  was  given 
jaermlsslon  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RscoRO  and  include  two  editorials. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD  and  include  a  bill  introduced  by 
him. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  RscoRs  and  include  some  com- 
ments made  this  morning  on  a  radio 
program  with  reference  to  the  Marshall 
plan  by  George  E.  Reedy.  \ 

MSRRT  CHRISTMAS  TO  ALL 
Mr.  PLUMXJTY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 

mont? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PLXJMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
genuine  regard  for  and  all  due  respect  to 
those  who  have  sent  me  Christmas  cards. 
I  wish  to  say  now  that  in  view  of  the 
alleged  scarcity  of  paper  pulp  In  this 
country,  I  am  not  going  to  send  out  any 
Christmas  cards;  however,  I  do  wish  for 
every  one  and  all  of  the  Members  and 
employees  and  attaches  of  the  House  a 
merry  Christmas  and  many  a  happy  New 
Year.  I  hope  that  each  and  every  one  of 
jrau  may  live  as  long  as  you  wish  and 
have  all  that  you  wish  so  long  as  you 
nve. 

■XPORTATION  OF  SCARCB  COMMODITIS3 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared a  report  in  the  press  this  morn- 
ing that  tbere  bad  been  issued  In  the 
month  of  October  export  licenses  for 
sliipment  of  scarce  commodities  and  ma- 
chinery to  Russia  in  the  amount  of  ap- 
pro::imRtHy  three  times  as  much  as  was 
shipped  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  purchase  for  foreign  shipment  of 
commoditirs  in  short  supply  has  a  de- 
cided effect  upon  the  price  of  these  com- 
modities in  this  country. 

On  December  16.  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kerstl.^I  Introduced  a 
re?;olutlon  directing  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  to  stop  shipments  of  com- 
modities and  macliinery  to  those  nations 
within  the  Russian  orbit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  either  we  are  engaged  In 
a  cold  war  against  communism,  or  we 
are  not  engaged  in  one.  Unless  we  use 
every  weapon  at  our  cmnmand  to  win 
this  cold  war.  we  are  likely  to  find  some 
of  these  materials  coming  back  to  us  in 
the  form  of  shrapnel  in  the  event  we 
have  a  hot  war. 

Unless  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  stopped  the  issuance  of  these  export 
licenses  when  we  return  in  January,  I 
urge  that  the  Congress  take  immediate 
action  to  pass  Mr.  Kerstrn's  resolution. 
It  seems  the  height  of  foolishness  to 
furnish  western  Europe  materials  neces- 
sary to  combat  communism  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  to  ship  similar  ma- 
terials to  Russian-dominated  nations. 

EXTENSION  OF  ElEMARKS 

Mr.  BANTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  an  article. 

THE  GOOD  ROAD 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ark  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
aachiisetts? 

ThCTe  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  adding  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MundtI  had  to 
say.  I  along  with  other  Members  of  the 
House  had  an  opportunity  last  evening 
to  attend  the  play.  The  Good  Road.  I 
want  to  tell  the  Members  of  the  House. 
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all  of  whom  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
witness  this  show,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  I  have  ever  attended. 
It  was  just  different  from  the  general 
run  of  the  commercial-type  play.  The 
cast  is  composed  of  young  men  and 
women  who  come  from  many  parts  of 
the  world,  volunteering  their  services  in 
this  play.  If  there  is  ansthing  that 
ccmes  from  a  play,  it  is  the  thought 
that  after  all  we  should  b:;  Interested 
in  the  good  things  of  life  and  in  know- 
ing what  is  the  good  road  to  peace  and 
happiness. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Surely 
we  are  at  the  crossroads  of  our  civilisa- 
tion today.  Yestei-day.  I  .loined  vrtth 
other  Members  of  the  House  in  support- 
ing a  bill  that  would  give  relief  to  our 
stricken  fellow  men  and  women  across 
the  seas.  This  show  brings  out  all  the 
thoughts  that  I  think  arc  near  and  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  our  fellow  men  and 
women  not  only  in  America  but  every- 
where in  this  war-stricken  world. 

I  commend  this  play  to  all  Members 
and  trust  that  none  of  you  will  lose  the 
opportunity  to  see  something  tiiat  is 
really  genuine,  and  to  find  the  uplifting 
influence  that  the  play  presents  and 
which  may  well  be  the  basis  for  changing 
the  thoughts  that  are  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  people  and  leaders  of  the 
world  today.  It  is  the  Christian  spirit 
that  ought  to  emanate  from  our  hearts 
and  souls  in  order  that  we  may  bring 
order  out  of  cliacs  and  peace  on  earth 
to  the  men.  women,  and  children  who 
are  so  billeted  with  sorrow  everjrwhere. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates]  has  expired. 

GSRHART  EISLER 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDowell]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
have  before  me  this  morning's  edition 
of  the  Communist  Daily  Woiker  of  New 
York.  There  are  two  pictures  on  the 
front  page.  One  is  a  picture  of  Gerhart 
Eisler.  whom  J.  Edgar  Hoover  named  as 
the  No.  1  Communist  in  the  Nation. 
The  other  picture  shows  a  police- 
man taking  three  American  schoolboys 
to  jail  for  throwing  eggs  at  this  fellow. 

Gerhart  Eisler  is  making  a  tour  of 
American  colleges,  preaching  sedition, 
treason.  anti-God,  anti-everything  that 
the  United  States  stands  for.  This  man 
stands  convicted  and  sentenced  to  jail. 
He  is  out  on  bail.  Tliis  man  has  been 
convicted  of  passport  violations.  He  has 
been  identified  time  after  time  as  being 
one  of  the  leading  terrorists  in  China 
and  responsible  for  the  death  of  many 
Chinese  patriots. 

Once  again  I  call  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  apprehend  this 
man  and  lodge  him  on  Ellis  Island  and 
keep  him  there  until  his  case  is  finally 
disposed  of. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Mr.  WORLEY  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 

Rccord. 

THE  FUEL  errUATION 

Mr.  HEDRICEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  sympathetic  with  the  people  of  the 
country  who  are  unable  to  get  fuel  oil 
to  keep  their  houses  warm.  Several 
years  ago  I  thought  that  removing  coal 
furnaces  and  putting  In  oil  furnaces 
m'ght  be  a  mistake.  They  even  did  that  ' 
in  my  home  town,  even  though  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  big  coal  opera- 
tions. 

I  suggest  to  the  pe<H>le  who  are  having 
trouble  today,  if  they  will  take  out  their 
oil  furnaces  and  put  in  coal  furnaces.  I 
will  do  my  best  to  see  that  they  get 
plenty  of  coal  from  the  Bute  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hn- 
BicKl  has  expired. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KLEIN  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter  from  Kiza 
Yale  Smith,  who  wm  historian  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  Commemoration  Society. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  make  clear  to  the  House  my 
reason  for  objecting  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  made  by  the  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Halleck.  for  permission  to 
consider  any  conference  reports,  not- 
withstanding the  rules  of  the  House. 
Had  that  request  been  granted,  the 
so-called  anti-inflation  bill,  if  acted 
upon  by  both  Houses,  and  In  the  event 
of  disagreement,  could  have  been  In- 
cluded in  the  request  which  was  made. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  that  the  deflcency 
appropriation  conference  report  and  all 
other  conference  reports,  except  that 
relating  to  the  anti-Inflation  bill,  should 
be  considered  at  any  time  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Smith  I  has 
expired. 

RELIEF  OF  LUCY  RHIND 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 390.  for  the  relief  of  Lucy  Rhlnd.  « 
privileged  resolution,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rcxolvcd.  That  there  ahall  be  paid  out  ot 
the  contingent  ftind  of  the  Houm  of  Lticy 


notio*  »nd  maU  ooi>tM  tli«f«ot  to  it  icb  parties      without  prejudice  on  any  bearing  aa  to  the  There  was  no  objection. 
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Bhlnd.  elatar  of  Beetle  Banlaon.  late 
ploy«e  of  the  Rouae.  an  amotint 
6  montha'  aalanr  at  the  rate  the  was 
Ing  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and 
It   not   to   exceed  9250 
tbe  fiineral  ezpesuMa  of 
Harrison. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
Uble. 

JAIOS  H.   NEALB 

BCr.  LKX>MPTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  House 
ministration.  I  call  up  House  Res{ilution 
398.  providing  for  the  paymen 
months'  salary  and  $250  funeral  e^tpenses 
to  the  e.state  of  James  H.  Neale.  ate  an 
employee  of  the  Hou.>e.  a  privUeg  id  rea- 
dQtion.  and  ask  for  its  immedialje  can- 
•ideratlon.  « 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


ted.  That  there  shall  be  pok 
tha  aontlnHcnt  fund  at  the  House 
estate  of  Jamea  H.  Mcate.  late  an 
the  House,  an  amount  equal  to  6 
eatary  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
Umc  of  his  death,  and  an  addlUonal 
not   to   exceed   taeo   toward 
funcnU  aspanaeB  of  the  nld  Jamea  I 


emp  oyec 


defray  ng 


out  of 

to  tha 

at 

Qonths' 

#t  tbe 

uxiount 

the 

Neala. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  u>  reconsider  was  laidlon  tbe 
table. 

OENEVIEVB  IfALONB 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker]  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Hoi  se  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  House  Res  slution 
399.  for  the  relief  of  Genevieve  Ilalone. 
as  guardian  to  G3orge  V.  Malone.  Fr..  son 
of  George  V.  Malone.  late  an  employee 
of  the  House,  a  privileged  resolutii  m.  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideratlcb 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  ti  >  Gene- 
Tlere  Malone.  as  guardian  to  George  V.  Ma- 
lone. Jr..  son  of  George  V.  Malone,  late  an 
employee  of  the  House,  an  amount  <  qual  to 
6  mcmths'  salary  at  the  rate  he  was  n  celvlng 
at  the  tune  of  his  death,  and  an  ad  lltlonal 
amount  not  to  exceed  $350  toward  d<  fraying 
tbe  lunerai  expenses  of  the  said  Gc  orge  V. 
Malone. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

DISMANTLEMENT   AND   REMOVA^.   OF 
PLANTS  FROM  GERMANY 


dlrec- 
i  iffairs, 
providing 
re- 
ask 
of  the 
rep(  rt  ap- 
amend  nents. 


aid 
aid 


Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  365. 
for  an  inquiry  on  dismantling 
movaJ  of  plants  from  Germany, 
for  the  Immediate  consideration 
resolution  and  the  committee 
proving  the  resolution  with 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution.  |ls  fol- 
lows: 

.■,      Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  Stite 
\tlM  Secretary  of  Defense   are   requested 
J      tranamlt  to  the  House  of  Represec 

.   th«  earliest  practical  moment  the  following 
Information,  namely: 

1  How  many  of  tbe  683  plants  In  Germany 
recently  announced  as  surplus  and  w  allable 
for  reparations  have  actually  been  dl&n  lantled 
and  removed  from  Germany?  How  many 
from  tbe  United  States  zone?  Hdvt  many 
from  the  British  zone?  How  many  fr  sm  the 
Russian  aone?  Bow  many  from  the  i^ench 
•one? 

a.  What  was  tha  character  and  o^^clty  of 
the  removed  plants  In  aach  zone?  |whtch 
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ones  could  have  contributed  to  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Germany  and  Europe  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  so-called  Marshall  plan? 

3.  What  Is  the  character  and  capacity  of 
those  remaining  to  be  dismantled  or  removed 
by  aones? 

4.  How  many  of  these  remaining  to  be  dis- 
mantled or  removed  could  be  converted  to 
peacetime  production?  For  example,  from 
making  nitrogen  explosives  to  maKlng  nitro- 
gen fertilizers?  Is  fertilizer  Important  to  the 
contemplated  level  of  recovery  for  Germany? 

5.  How  many  of  these  plants  remaining  to 
be  dismantled  and  removed  are  cr.pable  of 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to  tbe 
export  trade  envisioned  as  necessary  If  Ger- 
many, or  the  bizonal  area  of  Germany,  is  to 
balance  her  Imports  of  food  by  export  of 
goods  In  the  year  1952? 

6.  On  what  basis  was  the  determination 
made  that  a  particular  plant  waa  surplua? 
That  is.  waa  the  surplus  character  of  the 
plant  determined  in  relation  to  German  do- 
mestic products  or  In  relation  to  available 
raw  materials,  or  In  relation  to  manpower? 
Or  In  relation  to  exporu  readily  salable 
abroad? 

7.  How  much  material  and  goods  and  how 
much  cost  In  dollars  will  be  required  to  be 
cent  from  the  United  States  to  make  up  for 
the  production  of  the  plants  heretofore  re- 
moved and  propoaed  for  dismantling  and 
removal? 

S.  Specifically,  as  an  Illustration,  will  re- 
moval of  the  Dlehl  Plant  No.  3  at  Rothen- 
bach  leave  a  deficiency  of  aluminum  and 
copper  goods  to  be  supplied  by  Import  at. 
expense  to  the  United  States?  Similarly, 
what  cf  the  Krupp  pneumatic  equipment 
plant  at  Geisenheim.  also  tbe  13  machine- 
tool  plants  at  sundry  places?  Will  their  nor- 
mal production  have  to  be  supplied  by  the 
United  States  If  the  desired  recovery  of  Ger- 
many to  a  peaceful  and  stable  level  Is  accom- 
plished. 

9.  Are  any  plants  listed  for  dismantling 
and  removal  that  are  the  property  of  Ameri- 
can citizens? 

10.  Have  plants  been  removed  from  any  of 
the  zones  In  Germany  beyond  the  limits  pre- 
scribed or  contemplated  In  the  Yalta  Agree- . 
ment?    If  so.  by  whom,  from  what  zone,  and 
to  whom  have  they  been  allocated? 

11.  Has  agrlctiltiual  produce  been  removed 
from  any  zone  for  delivery  Into  countries 
outside  of  Germany  which  would  be  Impor- 
tant in  feeding  the  civilian  populations  in- 
side Germany  and  thereby  contribute  to  the 
lessenlnt;  of  the  financial  demands  upon  the 
United  States?  If  so,  by  whom  and  In  what 
amounts? 

12.  To  what  extent  have  harbor  facilities 
and  transportation  equipment  been  removed 
from  Germany,  and  is  any  replacement  of 
these  facilities  or  equipment  contemplated 
In  the  proposals  for  supplying  by  tha  United 
States  as  a  part  of  economic  recovery  for 
Europe? 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  1.  after  the  word  **JlesoIrcd." 
Insert  the   following: 

•That  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  are  requested  to  transmit 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
earliest  practical  moment  the  following  In- 
formation, namely:  ' 

"1.  How  many  of  the  682  plants  In  Ger- 
many recently  announced  as  surplus  and 
available  for  reparations  have  actiully  been 
dismantled  and  removed  from  Germany? 
How  many  from  the  British  zone?  How  many 
from  the  Russian  zone?  How  many  from 
the  French  zone? 

"2.  What  was  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  removed  plants  in  each  zone?  Which 
ones  could  have  contributed  to  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Germany  and  Europe  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  so-called  M^t^hau  plan? 


"3.  What  Is  the  character  and  capacity  of 
those  remaining  to  be  dismantled  or  removed 
by  zones? 

"4.  How  many  of  these  remaining  to  ba 
dismantled  or  removed  could  be  converted 
to  peacetime  production?  For  examp!e.  l.om 
making  nitrogen  explosives  to  making  nltro» 
gen  fertilizers? 

"5.  How  many  of  these  plants  remalx^lng 
to  be  dismantled  and  removed  are  capable 
of  making  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
export  trade  envisioned  aa  necwaary  If  Ger- 
many, or  the  bizonal  area  of  Oermany.  U  to 
balance  her  imports  of  food  by  export  c< 
goods  In  the  year  1952? 

"6.  On  what  basis  was  the  determination 
made  that  a  particular  plant  was  surplus? 
That  is,  waa  the  stuplus  character  of  tha 
plant  determined  in  relation  to  German  do- 
mestic products  or  in  relation  to  avalli.ble 
raw  materials,  or  In  relation  to  manpower? 
Or  In  relation  to  exports  raadUy  nliubla 
abroad? 

"7  How  much  material  and  goods  and  how 
much  ccst  m  dollars  will  be  required  to  be 
sent  from  the  United  States  to  nmke  up  lor 
the  production  of  the  plants  heretofore  re- 
moved and  proposed  for  dismantling  and 
removal? 

"8.  Have  plants  been  removed  from  iiny 
of  the  zones  in  Germany  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed  or  contemplated  in  the  Yalta 
agreement?  If  so,  by  whom,  from  what  ai:ne, 
and  to  whom  have  they  been  allocated? 

"9.  Has  agricultural  prcduce  been  re- 
moved from  any  zone  for  delivery  Into  coun- 
tries outside  of  Germany  which  would  ha 
Important  In  feeding  the  civilian  populations 
inside  Germany  and  thereby  contribute  to 
the  lessening  of  the  financial  demands  upon 
the  United  States?  If  so.  by  whom,  anc,  in 
what  amounts?  I 

•'10.  Tc  what  extent  have  harbor  facilities 
and  transportation  equipment  been  removed 
from  Germany  and  is  any  replacement  of 
these  facilities  or  equipment  contemplated 
In  the  proposals  for  supplying  by  the  United 
States  as  a  part  of  economic  recovery  for 
Eharope? 

"11.  Why  has  the  Government  of 
United  States  not  taken  appropriate  steps 
delay  temporarily  the  further  dismantle 
of  plants  In  western  Germany  so  as  to  permit 
further  study  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  In  order  to  determine  whether 
such  transfers  are  prejudicial  to  any  general 
recovery  program  for  western  Europe?""      | 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
report,  which  Is  available  here  at  the 
table,  be  placed  in  the  Recced  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  committee  report  referred  to 
follows:) 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
366)  providing  for  an  Inquiry  on  disman- 
tling and  removal  of  plants  from  Germany, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favor- 
ably thereon  with  amendmenu  and  recom- 
mend that  the  resolution  as  amended  do 
pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
1.  Insert  a  preamble,  as  follows: 
"Whereas  the  western  zones  of  occupied 
Germany  now  constitute  a  deficit  economy 
requiring  large  appropriations  by  the  United 
States,  and  also  constitute  an  Integral  part 
of  the  European  economy  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  In  connection  with 
any  general  program  of  European  economic 
recovery:  and 

"Whereas  conditions  have  changed  sub- 
stantially since  the  Inter-Allled  Reparations 
Agreement  of  December  1945,  under  which 
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tbe  dismantling  program  Is  behig  conducted: 
and 

"Whereas  the  failure  by  the  London  Con- 
ference of  Foreign  MLul«ters  to  reach  agree- 
ment may  require  a  reexamination  of  the 
German  question:  and 

**Whereas  tbe  Department  of  State  has 
secured  information  for  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  many  of  the  questions  in- 
volved In  the  dismantling  and  removal  of 
Industrial  plants  from  the  United  States 
zone  of  occupied  Germany,  but  sufflclent  In- 
formation has  not  yet  been  made  available 
for  the  piroper  consideration  by  the  Congress 
of  this  problem  In  connection  with  any  gen- 
eral program  of  European  economic  recovery : 
Therefore  be  It" 

2.  Strike  out  all  after  tbe  resolve  clause 
and  Insert  a  new  resolution,  as  follows: 

"Resolvrd,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  are  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  House  of  Reprtisentatives  at 
the  earliest  practical  moment  the  following 
information,  namely: 

"1.  How  many  of  the  682  plants  in  Oer- 
many recently  announced  as  surplus  and 
available  for  reparations  have  actually  been 
dismantled  and  removed  from  Germany? 
How  many  from  the  British  rone?  How 
many  from  the  Russian  sone?  How  many 
from  the  French  sone? 

"2.  What  was  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  removed  planta  in  each  zone?  Which 
ones  could  have  contributed  to  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Germany  and  Europe  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  so-called  Marshall  plan? 

•*3.  What  Is  the  character  and  capacity  of 
thoe«  remaining  to  be  dismantled  or  removed 
ky  aones? 

"4.  How  many  of  these  remaining  to  be 
-dismantled  or  removed  could  be  converted 
to  peacetime  production?  For  example, 
from  making  nitrogen  explosives  to  making 
nitrogen  fertilizers? 

"6.  How  many  of  these  plants  remaining 
to  be  dismantled  and  removed  are  capable 
of  making  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
aiqxu-t  trade  envisioned  as  necessary  If  Ger- 
many, or  the  bizonal  area  of  Germany,  is  to 
balance  her  imports  of  food  by  export  of 
goods  In  the  year  1952? 

"6.  On  what  basis  was  the  determination 
made  that  a  particular  plant  was  surplus? 
That  la.  was  the  sxirplus  character  of  the 
plant  determined  In  relation  to  German  do- 
mestic producU  or  in  relation  to  available 
raw  materials,  or  In  relation  to  manpower? 
Or  In  relation  to  exports  readily  salable 
abroad? 

*^.  How  much  material  and  gtxxis  and 
bow  much  cost  in  dollars  will  be  required  to 
be  sent  from  the  United  States  to  make  up 
for  the  production  of  the  plants  heretofore 
removed  and  proposed  for  dlamantUng  and 
removal? 

"8.  Have  plants  been  removed  from  any  of 
the  zones  In  Germany  beyond  the  limits  pre- 
scribed or  contemplated  In  the  Yalta  Agree- 
ment? If  so.  by  whom,  from  what  zone,  and 
to  whom  have  they  been  allocated? 

"•.  Haa  agrlcultaral  produce  been  removed 
from  any  zone  for  delivery  Into  countries 
outside  of  Germany  which  would  be  Impor- 
tant in  feeding  the  civilian  populations  In- 
side Oermany  and  thereby  contribute  to  the 
lessening  of  the  financial  demands  upon  the 
United  States?  If  so,  by  whom,  and  In  what 
amounts? 

"10.  To  what  extent  have  harbor  facilities 
and  transportation  equipment  been  removed 
from  Germany,  and  Is  any  replacement  of 
these  facilities  q;-  equipment  contemplated 
In  the  proposals  for  supplying  by  the  United 
states  as  a  part  of  economic  recovery  for 
Europe? 

"11.  Why  has  the  Government  of  tha 
United  States  not  taken  appropriate  steps 
to  delay  temporarily  the  further  dismantling 
of  planta  In  western  Germany  so  as  to  permit 
farther  study  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  In  order  to  determine 
whether  such  transfers  are  prejudicial  to  any 


general  recovery  program  for  western 
Europe?" 

House  Resolution  365  was  introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  November 
24.  It  raised  a  series  of  questions  concem- 
ing  the  program  for  dismantling  Clerman  In- 
dustrial planta  for  reparations. 

On  November  25  Chairman  Zavvs  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Department  of  State  requesting 
answers  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  reso- 
lution. 

On  December  4  the  committee  heard  Mr. 
Lawrence  Wilkinson,  of  OMGUS,  Berlin,  tes- 
tify cm  the  questions.  At  that  time  the  De- 
partment of  State  was  awaiting  additional 
material  In  reply  to  Inquiries  addressed  to 
United  States  authorities  In  Germany.  On 
December  16  Gen.  Theodore  Draper.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  testify  on  the  general  ques- 
tions raised. 

On  December  6  the  Department  of  State 
delivered  to  the  committee  additional  mate- 
rial. Including — 

(a)  A  letter  from  Acting  Seerttnry  of  State 
Robert  A.  Lovett. 

(b)  A  memorandum  containing  Informa- 
tion on  capacities  involved  for  a  few  Indus- 
tries, and  on  the  allocation  by  countries,  and 
other  matters  supplementing  the  other 
documents  available. 

(c)  A  copy  of  the  list  of  plants  to  be  dis- 
mantled In  the  French  ^one. 

(d)  A  cable  from  Germany  giving  the 
degree  of  dismantling  already  accomplished, 
by  planta.  for  the  United  States  rone. 

All  of  this  Information  Is  In  the  files  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Is 
available  for  Inspection  by  any  Member  of 
the  House. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  also  have  requested  fur- 
ther Information  from  United  States  author- 
ities in  Germany  concerning  details  of  plant 
capacity  In  key  industries,  and  concerning 
removals  of  harbor  equipment,  and  on  other 
points.  ,The  replies  to  these  Inquiries  have 
not  yet  been  received. 

(a)  The  purpose  of  House  Resolution  365 
was  to  place  the  Congress  In  a  position  to 
Judge,  on  the  merits,  the  effect  of  plant  re- 
movals upon  any  program  for  European  eco- 
nomic recovery.  The  question  Involves  par- 
ticularly those  plants  capable  of  producing 
Items  such  as  steel  sheets  and  tubing,  of 
which  there  are  International  shortages. 
Further  Information  on  these  plants  has 
been  promised  by  tlw  Department  of  the 
Army,  but  has  not  yet  been  delivered.  Even- 
tually, complete  detailed  Information  will  be 
needed  to  check  tbe  balanced  character  of 
the  most  recent  proposed  level  of  Indtistry 
for  the  western  zones  of  Germany. 

(b)  Much  ot  the  Information  called  for  by 
Hcuse  Resolution  365  Is  impossible  to  obtain 
at  present.  Information  on  plant  removals 
In  the  Soviet  zone  since  the  end  of  hostilities, 
and  on  projected  plant  removals,  is  unavail- 
able. Information  on  the  Brltl&h  and  French 
zones  may  be  obtainable,  but  Is  subject  to  de- 
lays. 

(c)  The  witnesses  and  the  Department  of 
State  have  made  great  efforts  to  answer  the 
questions  presented  by  House  Resolution  865. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Information  provided 
in  many  of  the  answers  has  been  Inadequate. 
The  Inadequacy  of  the  information  is  not  due 
to  any  fault  of  the  Department  of  State  or  of 
the  witnesses.  It  Is  due  to  the  Impossibility 
of  obtaining  the  necessary  Information  In  a 
short  time. 

(d)  To  seek  complete  answers  to  some  of 
the  questions  aaked,  even  If  only  on  plants 
that  could  produce  bottleneck  Items,  would 
require  either  considerable  further  investiga- 
tion through  hearings  or  direct  field  Investi- 
gation in  German;  or  both. 

(e)  A  judgment  by  Congress  on  the  merits 
of  the  removal  of  any  particular  plant  also  re- 
quires nirther  information.  The  removal 
program  ostensibly  rests  upon  the  idenWloa- 
tion  of  certain  plants  as  surplus  to  futtire 


German  needs,  and  therefore  as  properly  n- 
movable  In  compliance  with  the  reparatlcns 
clauses  of  the  Potsdam  agreement. 

In  order  to  know  whether  a  plant  is  surplos 
we  must  know — 

1.  Ttie  total  industrial  capacity  available 
In  Germany  for  the  production  of  the  partic- 
tUar  product  Involved: 

2.  The  capacity  usable  tn  Germany  undet. 
reallstlc  estimates  of  available  materials  and 
manpower; 

S.  The  reasons  for  choosing  the  particular 
plant  rather  than  another  as  surpltis,  eqpe- 
clally  In  relation  to  transportation,  man- 
power, housing,  etc.:  and 

4.  The  basis  on  which  German  future  needs 
for  the  particular  product  have  been  esti- 
mated, and  tbe  degree  of  realism  In  this 
basis  of  estimation  relative  to  the  projected 
German  balance  of  imports  and  exports  when 
Germany  will  ostensibly  cease  to  require 
American  aid. 

Further,  even  If  a  plant  may  l>s  properly 
elaased  as  suiplus.  we  wotild  need  to  know 
what  value  It  wlU  have  for  Eiiropean  recov- 
ery If  moved,  as  compared  with  the  labor  and 
transpDrtatlon  cost  of  removal. 

The  physical  capacity  of  Germany's  western 
Bones  for  production  of  items  In  short  vrorld 
and  United  States  supply  is  a  basic  economic 
reqtiisite  on  wliich  Inlormatlon  must  be  ob- 
tained. 

THE  CaaMAN  BCONOMT  ANB  KUSOPEaN  KCCOVniT 

The  program  lor  European  economic  recov- 
ery confronts  Congress  with  a  proposal  fur 
large-scale  economic  aid  from  the  Uixited 
States  to  Europe  over  a  period  of  years.  Both 
Congress  and  the  public  are  legitimately  con- 
cerned over  the  recurrence  of  requests  on 
such  a  scale.  The  jiistiflcatlon  of  any  such 
European  recovery  program  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  an  estimate  of  Europe  require- 
ments in  scale  and  In  time  that  will  not 
again  prove  dLsappolntlng. 

The  role  of  the  German  people  as  producers 
and  consumers  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
factors  on  which  our  estimates  must  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  realities  If  the 
whole  structure  is  to  stand.  The  proposition 
that  Europe  within  4  years  will  be  able  to 
produce  enough,  and  export  enough,  to 
finance  European  Imports  without  gifts  from 
the  United  States  cannot  add  up  to  make 
sense  tmless  the  position  of  Germany  as  an 
important  part  of  Europe  also  adds  up  to 
make  benae. 

United  States  policy  on  the  nprmari  ecoiw 
omy  has  changed,  but  our  present  policy  is 
not  clear  to  the  committee. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  by  our 
policy  2  yea^  ago  were  those  providing  Indus- 
trial reparations  to  cotintries  now  classified 
as  Soviet  satellltea,  and  to  Soviet  Russia. 
The  committee  is  informed  that  out  of  45,- 
000.000  reichsmarks  value  scheduled  for  trans- 
fer from  the  United  States  zone  to  Russia 
only  3.000.000  reichsmarks  remain  to  be  de- 
livered. Out  of  the  14 '/i  percent  of  dellv«-les 
allocated  to  Yugoslavia  and  other  Soviet  sat- 
ellites from  the  75  percent  of  removals  froas 
the  western  aones  not  allocated  to  Russia. 
however,  much  remains  to  be  delivered.  The 
effect  of  such  transfers  upon  the  prospects 
for  peace  and  prosperfty  in  Europe  can  no 
longer  be  judged  in  the  same  manner  aa 
formerly. 

Of  the  18  nations  Involved  in  tbe  In ter> Al- 
lied reparations  agreement  of  December  1945w 
3  are  now  Soviet  satellites.  13  are  elirectly  or 
Indirectly  Involved  in  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
the  remaining  2,  India  and  Egypt,  account 
for  only  3.10  percent  of  proposed  reparations. 
For  at  least  16  of  the  18  nations,  a  review  of 
the  situation  would  seem  warranted  by  th« 
changed  clrctimstances. 

E.\'PLANATION  OF  THE  AMSIfDMKIfTS  OFTCRED 

The  first  amendment  Inserts  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  resolution  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  why  an  Inquiry  by  Congress  into  the 
subject  of  the  dismantling  and  removal  of 
German  industrial  plants  is  liifisssiji  antf 
appropriate  at  this  time. 
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Tte  Mcocd  amendment  strikes 
tloDS  or  the  original  resolutlcn  to 
those   questions  ur   paru   of   questions 
which  reasonably  ftill   Information 
been  provided  to  the  committee 
further  specific  Inquiry  is 
imneccssary. 

The  second  amendment  also  adds 
Question  which  Inquires  Into 
for  the  continuance  of  the 
of  dismantling,  a  question  thnt  was 
rectly  raised  by  the  questions  preTioifaly 
bodied  In  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yi^ld  my 
■elf  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolutioi  365.  a 
privileged  resoiution  of  inquiry,  was  in- 
troduced on  November  24.  1947.  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakot  i  [  Mr. 
CasiI  who  was  chairman  of  the  s  ibcom 
mittee  on  Germany  and  Austria  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Pore  ign  Aid 
that  made  a. study  In  Europe  tJiis  past 
falL  I  was  a  member  of  his  subcpmmlt 
tee. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
made  a  considerable  study  of  ;his.  as 
much  of  a  study  as  could  be  done  in  view 
of  the  other  matters  that  were  eigaging 
our  time,  and  the  State  Departm  ?nt  and 
various  witnesses.  Including  Colonel 
Wilkinson,  deputy  In  charge  of  e  ;onomic 
affairs  under  General  Clay,  testifi<  d.  The 
testimony  and  reports  are  on  fiii;  in  the 
committee's  odBce  and  available  to  any 
Member  of  Congress. 

It  was  foimd.  however,  that  It  was 
simply  impossible  to  get  sufficiert  infor 
mation  for  the  committee  to  mike  any 
report  to  the  House  at  this  time  on  the 
Tery  important  question  as  to  vhether 
the  dismantling  of  plants  in  C  ermany 
should  continue  in  view  of  the  loi  ig-term 
European  aid  the  House  Is  ah  irtly  to 
consider.  It  was  felt,  therefore,  t  lat  this 
resolution  should  be  brought  to  t  le  floor 
and  passed-^th  two  amendments .  one  of 
which  is  a  preamble  stating  the  general 
background  of  the  matter.  Tbei  e  was  a 
second  amendment  which  strikes  from 
the  original  resolution  the  q  lestions 
which  have  already  been  answe  ed  and 
inserts  a  new  question  directed  to  the 
gen»tU  policy  question  as  to  w  ly  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  further  dismantling 
of  these  plants  to  be  delayed  uitil  the 
Congress  can  make  a  study  of  t^  is  mat- 
ter In  view  of  the  changed  co  iditlons 
since  the  original  reparations  ageement 
of  1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  18  natiitns  In- 
volved in  the  1945  reparations  agree- 
ment, three  are  now  satellite  lations, 
13  are  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  so-called  Marshall  plan  md  the 
activities  for  European  recover] .  while 
two.  India  and  Egypt,  are  not  wltAin  that 
group.  The  latter  two  have  a  located 
only  3.10  percent  of  the  reparatii  >ns. 

It  would  seem  It  could  hurt  no  tne  and 
might  benefit  western  Europe,  Gjrmany 
and  the  American  taxpayer  to  take  a 
second  look  at  this  matter.  It  is  vie  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  to  secure  si  ifDcient 
information  so  that  the  Congress  may 
take  a  second  look. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  jwiO  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
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Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  do  not  see  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  here.  Is  this  a  unani- 
mous report? 

Mr.  VORYS.  This  Is  not  a  unanimous 
report.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  a 
unanimous  rejMjrt.    That  is  all  I  can  say. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rather  think  it  would  be  better  if  this 
resolution  were  laid  aside  for  a  while, 
and  give  us  on  this  side  an  opportunity 
to  examine  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  May  I  say,  without  go- 
ing into  the  deliberations  of  the  execu- 
tive session,  that  it  was  thoroughly  un- 
derstood that  this  matter  would  come 
up  at  this  time.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  had  the  right  for  over 
10  days,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  reso- 
lution, to  bring  it  to  the  floor,  but  he 
cooperated  with  the  committee  in  hold- 
ing up  bringing  it  to  the  floor  until  the 
Interim  aid  bill  was  out  of  the  way.  and 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  London  Con- 
ference. The  conclusion  of  the  London 
Conference  not  only  makes  it  advisable 
to  bring  it  up  now,  but  gives  additional 
reasons  why  these  questions  should  be 
submitted,  so  that  we  may  perhaps  have 
the  answers  when  we  reconvene  in 
January. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  recognizes  that  some  on  this 
side  ought  to  have  one-half  of  the  time 
we  allotted  to  it.  I  might  say  this, 
that  so  far  as  I  know,  and  so  far  as  our 
minority  leader  knows,  we  had  r\o  notice 
that  this  matter  was  going  to  be  brought 
up  today.  We  did  know  about  the  other 
two  investigation  resolutions.  And.  I  say 
this  in  no -critical  sense,  but  during  my 
6  years  I  was  very  careful  to  always  ad- 
vise the  minority  leadership  as  quickly 
as  possible  of  anything  that  was  coming 
up.  Because  of  the  organization  rela- 
tionship there  is  always  harmony,  but  it 
can  be  very  easily  disturbed  when  it  is 
felt  by  the  minority  leadership  that  they 
are  not  being  given  the  notice,  and  the 
courtesy,  and  the  consideration,  and  dig- 
nity that  they  are  entitled  to  as  repre- 
sentatives of  one  of  the  two  parties.  For 
6  years  I  was  very  careful  in  always  giv- 
ing notice,  never  doing  anything  that 
might  be  remotely  construed  as  a  sur- 
prise. Even  on  suspension  I  gave  ad- 
vance notice  of  any  change  in  plans,  al- 
ways telling  what  they  were  as  quickly 
as  possible,  because  it  is  very  easy  to 
disturb  the  fine  organization  relation- 
ship that  exists  by  one  or  two  happen- 
ings that  are  unintentional,  but  can  be 
very  easily  avoided  by  just  a  little  ad- 
vance notice. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Now.  if  the  gentleman 
means  to  scold  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    No.  no. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  have  already  stated 
that  the  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  had  full  notice 
that  this  matter  was  coming  up.  I  felt 
bound  not  to  make  any  statement  that 
the  action  was  unanimous,  but  so  far  as 
I  know — and  I  do  not  attempt  to  speak 
for  the  minority — no  one  from  the  com- 


mittee is  in  opposition  to  the  merits  of 
this  resolution,  and  the  committee  knew 
that  it  was  to  come  up  at  this  time.  Due 
to  the  nature  of  the  resolution  we  had 
hoped  and  expected  that  it  would  only 
take  a  few  minutes,  and  I  still  feel  that 
it  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  minutes, 
since  the  views  of  the  committee,  and  I 
feel  of  the  House,  are  overwhelming  that 
we  should  at  least  ask  some  questions  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gei"!tleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that,  as  one 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  did  not  know  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  to  be  brought  up  today,  and  as 
one  member  who  voted  against  the  reso- 
lution, when  it  was  passed  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  bring  up  this  resolution 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  brought. 
There  are  some  assumptions  in  the  reso- 
lution, or  some  inferences,  that  the  State 
Department  had  not  done  its  duty  by 
failing  to  ask  for  this  information  in 
regard  to  the  dismantling  of  German 
industrial  plants.  It  was  my  opinion 
that  the  wording  of  the  resolution  should 
have  been  changed  so  as  to  make  it  solely 
in  the  form  of  a  request  of  the  State 
Department  for  information  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  and  not  in  the  form  of  an 
insinuation  that  the  State  Department 
had  not  performed  its  duty  in  the 
premises. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  of  any  rule  of  the 
House  which  would  prevent  this  resolu- 
tion coming  up  today.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  author  himself  could 
have  brought  up  this  resolution  if  the 
committee  had  not  brought  it  up. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  perfectly  true. 
Just  one  point  as  to  Insinuation  against 
the  State  Department.  The  committee 
report  states  "the  witnesses  and  the 
Department  of  State  have  made  great 
efforts  to  answer  the  questions  presented 
by  House  Resolution  365.**  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  in  its  report  not 
to  make  any  insinuations,  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  but  to  point  out  that 
much  of  the  information  was  not  yet 
available  and  therefore  to  request  that 
these  further  questions  be  asked. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  about 
yielding  time  to  the  minority? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  wish  to  have  time 
now,  or  would  he  prefer  that  I  yield  to 
the  author  of  the  resolution  first? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  should  Uke  the 
gentleman  to  yield  this  side  one-half  of 
his  time. 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  had  hoped  to  dis- 
pose of  this  in  10  or  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  it  is  not  permissible  under  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  the  House  to  yield  30  min- 
utes to  a  side  on  this  sort  of  resolution, 
but  the  gentleman  can  yield  to  different 
individuals. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  have  made  my  request  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  I  should  like  for  this  side 
to  be  yielded  some  time. 
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Mr.  VORYS.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  me  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time?  If 
so,  I  yield  him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  think  It  would  be 
proper  for  the  author  of  the  resolution 
to  be  recognized  at  this  time  in  support 
of  the  resolution.  I  am  not  rising  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  author  of  the  resolution. 
I  shall  then  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carohna  or  anyone 
else  that  wishes  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution,  and  I  shall  then  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 
and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  committee  amendment  to 
my  resolution  incorporates  10  of  the  12 
questions  in  my  resolution  as  originally 
introduced,  drops  2  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  answered  and  adds  a 
very  pertinent  question  as  an  eleventh 
question.  Of  course.  I  have  no  objection 
to  it  and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  able  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
VoRYs]  was  a  member  of  our  foreign-aid 
committee  in  Germany  this  fall  and  is 
himself  chairman  of  an  economic  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  has  well  stated  the  import 
of  this  matter. 

In  carrying  the  explanation  further. 
It  may  be  helpful  for  Members  to  take  a 
look  at  this  map.  which  I  regret  cannot 
be  provided  on  a  larger  scale  at  this  time. 
However,  the  Members  will  be  able  to  see 
that  this  Is  a  map  of  Europe,  and  the 
heavily  colored  sections  here  represent 
what  Is  left  of  Germany. 

This  heavy  line  here,  which  is  in  green, 
outlines  the  part  of  old  Germany  which 
has  been  lost  to  Russia  or  to  Poland  by 
the  agreements  made  at  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam or  following  the  war.  In  this  area 
in  white  but  inside  this  heavy  line  on  the 
east  of  present  Germany  Is  30  percent  of 
the  industrial  potential  of  old  Germany. 
All  of  that  now  is  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  curtain. 

In  this  red  or  pinkish  color  here  you 
see  what  is  the  Russian  zone  of  Ger- 
many, In  the  blue  the  American  zone,  in 
the  purple  the  French  zone,  and  in  this 
lighter  yellow  color  the  British  zone. 

Under  the  agreements  with  respect  to 
dIsmantUng,  in  addition  to  getting  all  of 
the  industrial  potential  which  is  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  fence  now,  the  30  per- 
cent of  total  industrial  capacity,  Russia 
gets  all  the  dismantlings  which  are  in 
the  Russian  zone,  ICO  percent  of  them, 
and  then  gets  25  percent  of  the  disman- 
tlings out  of  the  three  western  zones.  On 
top  of  that,  out  of  the  75  percent  of  the 
dismantlings  in  the  three  western  zones, 
the  satelhte  countries  get  an  additional 
14  percent.  When  you  add  that  all  up 
you  have  a  picture  where  Russia  today 
has  access  to  about  55  percent  of  the  in- 
dustrial potential  of  old  Germany. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  justifi- 
cations for  the  agreements  of  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  when  they  were  made,  we  are 
living  In  a  different  world  today.  The 
agreements  orf  Yalta  and  Potsdam  have 
not  been  carried  out  in  respects  impor- 
tant to  the  stability  of  the  world  and 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  is  important  to 
determine  the  facts  of  the  situation  with 


respect  to  the  dismantlings  of  industrial 
plants  in  Germany  which  is  what  this 
resolution  seeks  to  do.  It  is  a  resolu- 
tion of  Inquiry. 

On  the  face  of  things,  It  would  appear 
that  completion  of  the  dismantling  pro- 
gram would  do  two  things:  First,  injure 
the  ability  of  the  remnant  of  Germany 
to  contribute  to  her  own  recovery  and 
get  off  the  backs  of  the  American  tax- 
payer; second,  contribute  to  the  indus- 
trial rehabiUtation  of  countries  who  are 
not  cooperating  In  world  recovery,  and. 
again,  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers. 

For  example,  among  the  shortages  in 
Germany  which  hamper  recovery  are 
these:  Steel  sheets  and  tubing,  machine 
tools,  ball  bearings,  textiles,  sanitary  and 
cleansing  agents.  Plants  in  each  of 
those  categories  are  among  those  sched- 
uled for  dismantling.  Ball-bearing 
plants  and  electric  generators  have  been 
dismantled  and  shipped  to  Russia.  A 
textile  or  rayon  plant  is  among  those 
scheduled  for  shipment  elsewhere  while 
as  recently  as  yesterday  the  House  of 
Representatives  heard  a  plea  for  more 
funds  to  provide  clothing  for  workers  to 
increase  the  output  of  coal  which  is  the 
key  to  European  recovery.  We  are  told 
that  infant  mortality  has  risen  from  6 
to  18  percent  because  hospital  and  lay- 
ette bedding  cannot  be  properly  cleaned 
under  present  soap  rations,  yet  a  large 
soap  factory  Is  among  those  scheduled 
for  dismantling.  Disease  and  sickness 
are  major  causes  In  the  size  of  the  bill 
the  United  States  is  called  upon  to  pay 
during  our  occupation  in  Germany. 
Certainly,  we  should  have  the  facts  about 
these  things.  Certainly  we  should  have 
the  facts  as  they  are  requested  in  this 
resolution  of  inquiry,  and  with  them  be- 
fore the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress,  we  can  better  determine  what 
then  we  shall  do. 

And  there  is  the  Russian  angle  of  the 
situation,  an  angle  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored in  view  of  the  break  up  of  the  con- 
ference in  London. 

If  this  program  goes  on.  It  is  indicated 
that  Russia  will  have  gained  access  to 
55  percent  of  the  industrial  potential  of 
old  Germany. 

This  is  the  picture.  By  moving  her 
fence  over  and  setting  it  down  on  the 
Stettin  line,  Russia  has  put  into  her 
economy  or  into  the  economy  of  the 
satellite  countries  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  the  industrial  potential  of  old 
Germany.  That  is  the  acquisition  out- 
right of  the  industrial  plants  in  such 
areas  as  East  Prussia  and  Silesia,  either 
add  to  Russia  or  to  Poland.  This  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  question  involved  in  dis- 
mantling within  remnants  of  Germany 
now  occupied  by  the  four  powers,  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States. 

Within  the  occupied  zones,  Russia, 
imder  the  Yalta-Potsdam  agreements, 
gets  all  of  the  dismantled  plants  removed 
from  the  zone  which  she  occupies  in  and 
surrounding  Berlin  and  including  such 
centers  as  Leipzig  and  Dresden.  That  Is 
in  her  zone.  Russia  gets  100  percent  of  the 
removals. 

That  is  not  alL  Out  of  the  disman- 
tlings in  the  remaining  three  western 
zones,  Russia  gets  an  additional  25  per- 


cent of  the  plants  removed.  This  may  be 
disarming  and  demilitarizing  Germany. 
but  one  wonders  what  it  is  doing  for 
Russia. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Of  the  75  percent 
of  the  removals  remaining  in  the  western 
zones,  the  so-called  satellite  countries 
get  another  14  percent.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  things  now  appear,  that 
industrial  potential  will  be  available  to 
Russia.  When  the  whole  thing  is  added 
up,  and  the  percentages  applied  to  the 
original  industrial  potential,  it  appears 
that  Russia  is  getting  access  to  or  con- 
trol of  55  percent  of  the  industrial  poten- 
tial of  prewar  Germany.  The  resolution 
of  Inquiry  seeks  to  get  the  concrete  facts 
in  this  picture  and  It  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
6  minutes  to  my  able  and  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Richards]. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  shown  me  by  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  fiom 
Ohio  IMr.  VoRYsl.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound this  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio:  Will  he  agree  that  Une  25, 
section  11,  on  page  5.  shall  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Has  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  instead  of  the  words  now  in 
that  Une? 

Mr.  VORYS.  As  I  understand  It.  the 
gentleman's  question  is  whether  there 
should  be  a  correction  in  section  11  so 
that  it  will  read:  "Has  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  taken  appropriate 
steps,"  and  so  forth.  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection. I  think  that  was  the  language 
which  the  committee  meant  to  put  In, 
but  through  some  actions  that  took  place 
near  the  end  of  the  meeting  it  was  not 
so  written.  I  have  canvassed  the  com- 
mittee and  there  Is  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman  will 
consent  to  that  amendment?  If  so,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation, 

Mr.  VORYS.    Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
at  this  time  that  section  11  be  so 
amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Vorys]? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  change  should  be  made.  It 
is  In  harmony  with  the  way  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  resolution  is  diafted. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  25.  strike  out  the  word 
"why"  and  the  word  "not"  so  that  the  sec- 
tion will  read: 

"Has  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
taken  appropriate  steps  to  delay  temporarily 
the  further  dismantling  of  plants  In  western 
Germany,  so  as  to  permit  further  study  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  In 
order  to  determine  whether  such  transfers 
are  prejudicial  to  any  general  recovery  pro- 
gram for  western  Europe?" 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  ta 
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The  SPEAKER.    The  CTerk  wll 
the  amendment  to  the  preambU 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Add  a  preamble,  a«  follovrs: 

"Whereas  the  western  zones  of 
Ocrmany  now  constitute  a  deficit 
requiring  large  appropriations  by  th 
States,  and  also  constitute  an  Integra 
the  European  economy  which  Is  to 
•Idered  by  the  CongreH  in 
any  general  program  of  Ktiropean 
recovery- :  and 

"Whereas   conditions   have 
ttantlally  since  the  Inter-Allled 
Agreement  of  December  1945,  xinde  r 
the  dismantling  program  Is  being 
and 

"Whereas  the  failure  by  the  Londbn 
ference  of  F'oreign  Ministers  to 
ment  may  require  a  reezamlnatioc 
German  question;  and 

"Whereas  the  Department  of  8tat< 
ctved    Information   for    the    Comm 
Foreign   Aflfalra   on   many   of   the 
Involved  In  the  dismantling  and  re 
Industrial  planfs  Irom  the  United 
of  occupied  Germany,  but  sufflctent 
tlon  has  not  yet  been  made  avallabl( 
proper  consideration  by  the  Congres  i 
problem  in  connection  with  any 
gram  of  European  economic  recovery 
fore  be  if 

^  The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  Vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr 
direction  of  the  Committee  on 
call  up  House  Resolution  404  and 
Its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution, 
lows  : 
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Resolvfa,  That  there  Is  hereby 
■elect  committee  to  tw  composed 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  < 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.    Any 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the 
tee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
which  the  original  appointment  wa  > 

The  committee  is  authorized  to  ccriduct 
full  and  complete  Investigation  of 
and  sales  of  commodities.  Including 
ttons  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commodi- 
ties for  future  delivery,  and   Includ  ng 
the  activities  of  any  department  or  a|  ency 
the  United  States  Government  In  co^ectlon 
with  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
and  into  any  other  activities  of  ai} 
agency  or  department  that  may  have 
fore  affected,  or  may  hereafter  affect, 
of  food  and  other  commodities;  and 
private  acts,  and  ofDclal  activities  of 
dividual  la  the  United  States 
connection  with  the  ptuxhase  or  sale 
modlties. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  th( 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the 
not  in  session )  as  so<m  as  practicable 
the  present  Congress  the  results  of 
resllgation   and  study,  together  wlifc 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisatfe 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
lutiou  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
of  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  dur 
present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
within  the  United  States  whether  th< 
Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adj  >umed 
to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  reqi  ire 
BUbpena   or  otherwise,   the  attendai«:e 
testimony  of  such  wltnestses  and  the 
tlon  of  sitch  boolcs.  records, 
memoranda,  papers,  and  document;, 
deems  necessary.     Subpenas  may  be 
under  the  signatitre  of  the  chairman 
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committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


(Roll  No.  149] 

Allen.  La. 

Fletcher 

Pfetfer 

Andrews.  N.  T. 

GUlle 

Phllbin 

Harden 

Gregory 

PhUlps.  Calif 

Bates.  Ky. 

Gross 

PoweU 

Blocm 

Hartley 

Rabin 

Bogj?s,  La. 

Hf'tXTt 

Reed,  111. 

Boykin 

Heffeman 

Reed.N.  T. 

Brooks 

Herter 

Rivers 

Burlcley 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Sabsth 

Biisbey 

Johnson. Ind. 

Sanborn 

Byrue.  N.  T. 

Johnson.  Okla 

ScoWlclt 

Celler 

Judd 

Scott. 

Clements 

Kefauver 

Hugh  D .  Jr 

Cllppinger 

Keogh 

Shafer 

Coflaa 

KUbum 

Smith.  ECans. 

Coimer 

King 

Stratton 

Courtney 

Leslnskl 

Taylor 

Cravens 

Ludlow 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Grosser 

McDonough 

Ton* 

Dawson.  lU. 

Meade.  Ky. 

Trimble 

D?laney 

Mitchell 

Wadsworth 

Dlrluen 

Mcrrlfon 

WllUams 

Domeugeaux 

Norton 

Woieott 

Failon 

OH&ra 

Fl&aer 

Pattercon 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call,  359 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  j 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
TRANSACTIONS  ON  COMMODITY  EX- 
CHANGES I 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Shield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith],  and  now  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  404 
creates  a  select  committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  seven  Members  of  the  House  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  of  the  commodities  and 
sales  of  commodities,  including  all  trans- 
actions in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
commodities  for  future  delivery,  includ- 
ing the  various  activities  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  in  connection 
therewith.  Under  this  resolution,  this 
select  committee  will  have  authority  to 
Investigate  the  transactions  In  all  com- 
modities and  not  in  grain  alone  or  in  any 
one  particular  commodity.  It  will  have 
authority  to  investigate  all  commodities, 
especially  those  which  may  affect  the 
present  high  cost  of  living.  Also  that 
this  committee  will  have  authority  to 
subpena  records,  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  and  to  report  upon  the  ac- 
tivities of  any  or  all  citizens  or  residents 
of  this  coimtry  in  connection  with  those 
activities  In  the  commodity  markets. 

Certainly  it  is  about  time  we  began 
to  look  into  this  picture  in  a  compre- 
hensive way.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  made  certain  state- 
ments relative  to  gambling  in  grain  and 
human  misery,  as  he  described  it.  Mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties  have  dis- 


cussed this  problem  and  have  condemned 
some  of  the  activities  that  have  evident- 
ly been  called  to  their  attention  as  indi- 
vidual Members.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  floodlights  of  truth  and  publicity 
should  .lot  be  turned  on  these  transac- 
tions in  the  commodity  markets  at  thia 
time.  I  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to  know  whether  some 
cI  these  charges  which  have  been  made 
are  true  or  false.  If  there  are  any  indi- 
viduals within  the  Government  or  with- 
out the  Government,  within  the  Congress 
or  without  the  Congress,  who  have  in  any 
way  profited  by  what  might  be  termed 
inside  information,  then  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  entitled  to  know 
that.  So  I  hope  there  will  not  be  any 
opposition  to  this  resolution  and  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  show  his 
or  her  willingness  and  readiness  to  let 
the  people  know  that  which  has  been  go- 
ing on,  regardless  of  where  the  chips  may 
fall. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  interpreted  the  first  portion 
of  the  gentleman's  statement  correctly 
or  not.  Am  I  to  understand  that  this  is 
to  be  a  complete  investigation  into  all 
ramifications  of  stock  dealings,  or  just  in 
futures? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Commodities. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Well,  which  cate- 
gory?   In  the  futures? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  In  both  the 
purchasing  and  sale  of  commodities,  and 
also  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  com- 
modities for  future  delivery, 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  In  other  words.  It 
takes  the  basic  stock  issue  of  a  corpora- 
tion that  is  dealing  in  a  commodity 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohlo.  Oh.  no.  no.  It 
does  not  have  a  thing  to  do  with  trading 
in  stocks  or  bonds.  It  has  to  do  only 
with  commodities:  selling  wheat,  pota- 
toes, or  prunes,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, or  any  other  California  product. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Combs]. 

Mr.  COMBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  been  greatly 
concerned  by  charges  made  from  time 
to  time  that  persons  connected  with 
our  Government  in  one  capacity  or  an- 
other or  their  employees  using  informa- 
tion obtained  from  confidential  sources 
within  the  Government  that  might  af- 
fect the  trend  of  markets  or  commodi- 
ties, have  thereby  profited  from  com- 
modity market  trading.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  whether  anyone  con- 
nected with  the  Government  has  en- 
gaged in  such  transactions,  or  whether 
having  engaged  in  them  he  was  acting 
on  Information  obtained  from  confiden- 
tial sources  in  the  Government.  What 
I  do  know  is  that  the  charges  have  been 
made,  and  since  questions  involving  the 
officials  of  our  Government  have  arisen, 
I  think  the  people  of  this  country  are 
enutled  to  a  real  Investigation  and  a 
full  disclosure  of  the  facts.  They  would 
not  get  it  under  the  proposed  resoluUon 
by  any  manner  of  means. 
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1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
Resolution  404  and  Just  what  it  is.  It 
does  not  propose  a  congressional  inquiry 
at  all  but  proposes  the  setting  up  of  a 
select  committee  of  the  House,  a  mere 
duplication  of  what  is  now  being  at- 
tempted in  the  other  body  by  one  of 
its  regular  committees.  In  the  second 
place,  this  resolution  does  not  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  diclose 
the  names  of  persons  trading  on  the 
commodity  markets.  It  nowhere  speci- 
fically authorizes  or  directs  the  inclusion 
of  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  within  the  purview  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

On  yesterday  I  introduced  in  this  body 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  124  which 
has  now  lt>een  printed  and  is  available. 
You  will  find  it  printed  in  the  Record 
of  yesterday  at  page  11528  which  you 
will  find  at  your  desks,  and  which  does 
propose  a  real  Investigation,  one  that 
will  include  Members  of  Congress,  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  their  em- 
ployees. We  owe  that  kind  of  investi- 
gation to  the  people.  Personally.  I 
doubt  that  very  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, in  fact  none  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  engaged  in  speculation  on  the  com- 
modity exchange.  I  know  I  have  not. 
But  that  is  not  the  question.  We  have 
been  investigating  others  In  the  execu- 
tive division  of  the  Ck)vernment,  and  I 
feel  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  executive 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  legislative  gander. 
Let  us  not  leave  the  impression  with  the 
people  that  we  fear  disclosure  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  commodity  market 
activities  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jield  for  an  obser- 
vation? I  think  I  might  be  of  help  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COMBS.  If  It  will  not  come  out 
of  my  time.     I  have  but  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  will  take  only 
1  second  to  call  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  line  5,  page  2,  which  reads  "the 
activities  of  any  individual."  which  would 
certainly  Include  Congressmen.  I  hope 
a  Member  of  Congress  Is  still  an  Indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  COMBS.  Yes ;  and  that  same  pro- 
vision does  not  confer  upon  the  pro- 
posed select  committee  a  single  power 
that  any  regular  committee  of  this  House 
does  not  now  have,  except  one.  and  I  will 
read  that  one  to  you.  It  Is  on  page  2, 
beginning  In  line  IS: 

For  the  purpose  of  making  such  investi- 
gations the  committee,  or  any  sutjcommlttee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
th  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  or  outside  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned. 

That  merely  would  authorize  a  Junket- 
ing expedition,  but  with  no  additional 
power  whatever  that  Is  not  now  possessed 
by  a  regular  committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  COMBS.  I  cannot  yield.  I  have 
but  5  minutes.  Walt  imtil  I  have 
finished. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  think  the  gentleman, 
in  all  fairness,  should  have  read  a  little 
more  of  the  paragraph  that  he  started  to 
read. 


Mr.  COMBS.  No;  the  paragraph  can 
be  read  by  the  Members.  I  have  but  a 
limited  time.    Here  is  my  point: 

A  committee  of  the  other  body  has 
been  engaged  for  days  in  the  same  kind 
of  an  inquiry  that  is  here  proposed.  This 
morning  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 
peared before  that  committee.  After 
pointing  out  in  his  testimony  that  the 
law  forbids  him  disclosing  the  Informa- 
tion that  had  been  requested,  after  point- 
ing out  that  the  Attorney  General  and 
also  his  own  legal  advisor  had  told  him 
that  under  the  law  he  cannot  disclose  the 
information  asked  for,  after  having 
pointed  out  that  two  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture before  him  had  considered  sacred 
and  confidential  the  matters  turned  over 
to  them  in  reliance  on  the  law,  he  then 
concluded  this  way.  and  I  want  to  read  it 
Into  the  Record  at  this  point : 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  you  have  a  sound 
and  simple  means  of  e  ocomplistolng  your  pur- 
pose which  does  not  Involve  any  questionable 
tose  of  power.  I  suggest  again,  with  all  re- 
spect, that  you  pursue  that  easy,  better 
method.  All  that  Is  necessary  is  the  passing 
of  a  Joint  resolution,  which  the  President 
will  approve,  removing  certain  transactions 
from  the  category  of  confidential  informa- 
tion. In  this  way  the  constitutional  and 
immemorial  relationship  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  appropriately  preserved. 

I  assure  you  again  that  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  I  has  the  slightest  objection  to  re- 
leasing the  information  you  desire  if  the 
means  are  provided  for  doing  so  in  good  con- 
science, by  direction  of  the  Congress,  and 
not  under  the  shadow  of  legal  doubt. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  consider  this  well. 

However,  in  the  event  that  you  as  a  com- 
mittee, without  further  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, insist  on  having  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  traders  along  with  the  statisti- 
cal information  called  for  in  your  subpena, 
I  shEQl  not  permit  myself  to  be  charged  with 
shielding  anyone  by  a  refusal  to  grant  your 
request.  If  your  decision  to  demand  the 
names  remains  tmchanged,  you  and  the 
public  will  have  them  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
gather  the  information  and  prepare  the  lists. 

I  am  going  to  put  the  whole  statement 
in  later.  I  only  have  time  to  read  this 
particular  part.  After  making  those 
observations  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  many  manufacturers  and  other 
business  people  engaged  in  these  trans- 
actions as  a  matter  of  business  and  in  a 
perfectly  legitimate  way  and  It  would  be 
highly  improper  to  disclose  this  confi- 
dential information. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  three  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  COMBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  this 
country  needs  Is  a  real  Investigation  by 
a  committee  of  the  Congress  imder  au- 
thority to  include  you  and  me.  Who  in 
this  Government  has  more  opportimity 
to  get  confidential  Information  about  the 
future  activities  ol  this  Government 
than  you  and  me  in  this  Congress  who 
daily  hale  before  our  committees  the 
heads  of  our  Government  departments 
under  the  power  of  subpena  and  drag 
from  them  information  concerning  fu- 
ture activities?  I  want  that  included, 
not  by  innuendo  but  under  a  mandate 
from  the  Congress,  so  that  the  facts  may 
be  known. 


If  I  can  get  recognition  I  am  going  to 
attempt  to  substitute  my  resolution. 
House  Resolution  124,  which  will  do  the 
Job.  If  on  parliamentary  grounds  that  is 
not  possible,  then  I  shall  request  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  call  up  immedi- 
ately by  unanimous  consent  this  House 
Resolution  124  so  that  we  will  have  a 
chance.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  get  a  real  in- 
vestigation. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  their  Government  is  at  stake. 
We  hear  a  lot  said  in  this  coimtry  about 
threats  to  our  liberties.  Well,  we  must 
be  alert  and  there  are  threats.  But  there 
will  be  no  real  dsuiger  to  the  institutions 
of  this  country  until  the  people  lose 
faith  In  their  Government.  That  will 
be  when  they  come  to  believe  that  the 
executive  branch  of  their  Government  is 
manned  by  men  who  are  selfish  and 
venal  and  who  serve  only  their  own  in- 
tei'est;  it  will  be  when  they  consider  the 
halls  of  the  legislative  bodies  the  haunt 
of  the  demagogue.  Then  and  only  then 
will  our  form  of  Government  be  in  real 
danger. 

The  full  text  of  Secretary  Anderson's 
statement  is  as  follows,  which  I  here  read 
into  the  Recobd  in  order  that  It  may  be 
available  to  all  of  the  Members: 

STATEMENT  BT  SECRETART  OE  AGRIClTLTtTaE  CUN- 
TON  P.  ANDERSON  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  COM- 
MHTEC  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  THTTR8DAT,  DE- 
CEMBER   IB,    1947 

I  have  come  here  in  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  certain  Information  relating  to 
trading  in  commodity  markets.  Even  though 
you  had  not  issued  a  subpena.  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  come  before  you  to  discuss  what 
is  involved  In  this  request  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  Congress,  including  its  com- 
mittees. As  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  have 
endeavored  to  coof>erate  fully  with  the  Con- 
gress. Never  have  I  sought  to  withhold  one 
lota  of  Information  wanted  by  the  Congress, 
any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  indi- 
vidual Member  of  House  or  Senate  if  I  had 
both  the  right  and  the  power  to  provide  that 
information.  Many  of  you  can  attest  to  that 
fact  by  your  own  ezp^-ience. 

I  respect  the  right  of  congressional  com- 
mittees to  subpena  persons  and  things  In 
their  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  the 
interest  of  the  people.  I  am  loath  to  question, 
the  right  of  congressional  subi>ena.  With 
wise  use,  it  is  an  instrument  of  great  value 
to  the  Congress  and  the  people. 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  Oovemment, 
with  its  power  to  amend  as  well  as  to  make 
the  laws,  has  no  need  to  use  its  subpena 
powers  in  doubtful  cases.  Whenever  there 
Is  doubt  as  to  propriety  or  public  interest, 
the  Congress  can  immediately  resolve  that 
doubt.  If  a  Doajority  of  Congress  refuses  to 
take  action  about  which  there  was  doubt. 
It  then  becomes  clear  that  forcible  action  by 
a  committee  would  have  been  a  mistake.  IX 
a  majority  approves  a  change  of  law  which 
removes  doubt  in  tivor  of  those  who  believed 
that  force  was  proper,  then  the  beliefs  of 
those  people  are  vindicated.  No  harm  is 
done.  The  Congress  maintains  ita  dignity 
and  prestige.  Its  prerogatives  and  powers 
remain  Intact.  The  interest  of  the  people 
is  served. 

As  you  know.  I  have  tirged  that  in  this 
instance  Congress  follow  such  a  course  and 
resolve  an  doubt  rather  than  to  impose  the 
will  of  this  committee  on  me  In  disregard 
of  my  firm  conviction  that  I  am  bound  by 
Federal  statute. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  your  chairman 
requested  me  to  make  public  to  you  the  de- 
tails of  transactions  of  all  persons  who  have 
engaged  In  speculative  trading  in  commodity 
futtires.  including  the  names  of  such  pcreooa. 
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I  replied  Immediately,  c&lllng  at 
tlia  proTislons  of  the  Commodity 
Act  which  Impose  a  apeclflc  duty  upon 
keep  confidential  all  such  Information 
talned  by  the  Department  In  the 
tratlon  of  the  act. 

The  Department  has  consistently 
this  confidence,  and  the  obaerrance  h) 
favorshiy   commented  upon  by   the 
Tb«  otaervance  by  former  Secretaries 
rlctilture  has  taken  the  form  also  of 
Ing  to  make  disclosures  of  name^  in 
to  resolutions  of  the  Senate  for  an 
tion  Into  speculative  transactions. 

The  special  circumstances   mentioned 
the  act  under  which   a  disclosure 
made  are  not  present.    Speculation  1 
not  a  violation  of  the  act.     The  act 
nlses  the  need  for  some  speculation 
to  allow   the  contract  markets   to 
one  of  their  primary  functions,  name 
ing  as  a  hedging  medium  for  the 
and    users   of    the    commodity.     Ind 
transactions  are  subject  to  our  scrutiny 
determine  whether  they  are  of  such 
ture  as  to  disrupt  the  market  or  to  be 
wise  harmful  to  the  Interests  of 
and  consumers.    But  the  law  forbids 
criminate  publication  of  transaction 
names  of  persons  engaging  In  them. 

The   Congress    Itself    has   established 
policy  in  this  respect.     It  Is  not  for 
pass   upon   the   wisdom  of   that   pol  cy 
will  say.  however,  that  any  policy 
In  this  connection  would  be  wholly 
if  it  could  be  set  aside  by  a 
committee  at  will. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
numerous  activities  of  a  diversified 
Many  of  these  activities  cannot  prop^ 
carried  on  without  Information  from 
affected  by  them.    Much  of  this 
consists  of  the  intimate  details  of 
management  of  private  business.    Th« 
matlon  is  furnished  with  the 
that  the  particulars  of  reported 
will  not  be  disclosed  in  such  a  way  as 
▼Ids  identification  of  persons,  and  l 
cases  the  applicable  statute  Imposes 
upon  the  offlctals  of  the  Department 
hot  unusual  for  the  Congress  to 
penalties  for  the  disclosure  of  such 
tton  without  due  cause. 

We  have  tried  hard  to  keep  InvloUte 
confidence  rt(>osed  In  us.  and  I  bellefe 
the  reputation  of  the  Department  In 
•peet  Is  unsullied.    I  cannot  conceal 
concern  that  harmful  consequences 
tand  the  disclosure  of  names  which 
rtquest.    I  have  suggested  a  way  wheif»by 
a  public   offlcial   charged   with   the 
holding  mrormatlon  in  confidence.  I 
tnabled  to  dircloss  the  Information 
qusat  without  doing  violence  to  sxlatthg 

The  destruction  of  confidence  entail^ 
not  easily  regained.    This  is  Just  as 
fovernmental  aa  in  private  affairs, 
(ormattou  you  request  relates  to  the 
and  addresses  of  Innumerable  perw>ni 
watts  of  lift.    The  transactions  of 
Bol  all,  of  thMt  parsons  are  withou 
of  lllaci^lty.    The  millers,  the  feed 
fscturers.  brtRk(«at*rood  companies, 
mill*,  oil  processors,  food  distribute^ 
many  other  reprsatntatives  ot  AmerK  an 
dustry  constantly  \tsa  the  commodfy 
changes.    They  have  a  right  to  ex 
the  confidence  engendered  by  the  at 
continue  until  removed  by  statute 

Now.  in  the  face  of  these  serious 
atious.  your  committee  has  served  or 
•Ubpana  to  produce  ceruin  lnformstt4n 

I  am  confronted  with  a  dilemma. 
flrat  place,  I  cannot  imagine  myself  in 
tlon  of  refusing  to  give  a  duly  cons 
committee  of  Congress  information 
hat    demanded.     My    mind    rebels 
thought.    No  mattar  how  unturtuna|ta 
r«9uest,  I  respect  U  btcaust  ot  the  mat 
from  which  it  comta.    But  the 
U  alao  auirMftiOf.    My  own  atudy  o( 
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in  question  convinces  me  that  I  am  prohib- 
ited from  disclosing  some  of  the  Information 
demanded  by  the  committee.  My  legal  coun- 
sel advises  me  that  I  am  so  prohibited  except 
under  circumstances  which  do  not  now  exist. 
I  am  legally  and  morally  responsible  for  my 
administrative  acts  and  judgment.  I  cannot 
forget  that. 

I  was  reminded  that  two  previous  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture,  under  legislation  as  it 
then  stood,  refused  to  submit  lists  of  traders 
in  resp>onse  to  Senate  resolutions.  Employ- 
ees of  the  Department  familiar  with  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  subsection  (6)  of 
section  8a  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
was  subsequently  added  have  told  me  the  his- 
tory back  of  the  language,  and  that  adds  to 
my  belief  that  I  am  restrained  from  making 
public  any  list  of  traders  except  under  cir- 
cumstances not  now  in  existence. 

In  spite  of  the  weight  of  this  Judgment.  I 
turned  to  the  highest  legal  authority  avail- 
able to  me — the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  His  opinion  confirmed  the 
situation  already  outlined  for  youu 

And  so  the  dilemma  goes.  ! 

Now  let  us  see  precisely  what  information 
It  Is  which  the  subpena  calls  for  that  I  be- 
lieve should  be  kept  confidential.  I  am 
clearly  permitted  under  the  law  to  provide 
you  »'lth  all  of  the  market  Information  you 
have  ordered  except  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  traders.  About  statistics  there  is  no 
question  whatsoever. 

In  response  to  your  subpena,  I  have 
brought  with  me  tables  showing,  by  markets, 
the  dally  and  annual  volume  of  futures  trad- 
ing in  each  of  the  19  commodities  traded  in 
during  the  period  from  January  1946  through 
November  1947  on  the  18  commodity  es- 
changes  designated  as  contract  markets  un- 
der the  Commodity  Exchancre  Act.  Futures 
trading  Is  conducted  in  from  one  to  six  of 
these  commodities  on  each  of  these  18  mar- 
kets These  tables  show  volume  of  tradinfg 
In  terms  of  sales;  there  must,  of  course.^ 
a  purchase  for  each  sale. 

I  am  also  mnklng  available  to  the  com- 
mittee tabulations  showing  the  dally  open- 
ing, high,  low.  and  closing  prices  of  each 
future  of  each  commodity  traded  in  for  fu- 
ture delivery  on  the  principal  contract  mar- 
kets during  the  period  from  January  1946 
throtigh  November  1947.  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  there  are  no  other  copies  of  these 
records  In  existence.  These  records  are  In 
dally  use  and  it  will  be  a  handicap  to  the 
Department  If  we  must  come  to  the  com- 
mittee to  use  our  records. 

I  sm  psrfectly  at  liberty  to  give  you  all  the 
additional  statistical  information  you  de- 
mand as  soon  as  It  can  be  gathered. 

The  lubpsna,  it  should  be  noted  in  passing, 
calls  for  a  vast  amount  of  information  which 
wt  do  not  hava  and  which  ws  ran  obtain 
only  by  copying  from  the  bix>ks  of  brnkerag* 
houses,  who  malnuin  mora  than  l.aoo  of. 
(Ices  In  the  47  States  and  IS  foraign  coun. 
tries,  tha  racorda  of  an  estimated  la.OOOOGO 
separate  transactions  m  future*  alons.  The 
subpsna  calls  for  "the  total  vuluott  ot  aach 
such  cvimmodlty  purchased  or  stUd  on  tach 
such  b^Mrd  of  trade  by  aach  such  Iradar  (a) 
during  all  ot  aach  such  yaar,  and  (b)  on 
aach  day  during  aach  such  y*tit  and  the  pries 
at  which  each  such  purrhnss  or  sale  was 
made."  The  yearn  referred  to  are  1946  and 
1947.  To  get  thia  information  on  futures 
transactions,  to  say  nothing  of  cash  trad- 
ing, wvuld  cost  an  estimated  tsn  and  one- 
half  million  dollars.  Howsvsr,  that  la  not  tha 
Issue,  nlthough  this  commlttss  would  hava 
to  approve  the  appropriation  of  the  money. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  one  immediate, 
practlcul  point  of  difference— the  ivames  and 
addresses  of  individual  trsdsrs.  Actually,  tha 
Oapartintut  of  Agrlcultura  haa  only  a  rala- 
tiYsly  small  fraction  ot  tha  total  number  of 
names  and  addresses  of  tradsrs  sought  by 
your  subpena.  While  I  am  at  Ubarty  to  ra. 
laaaa  whatavar  xacta  wt  poaMti  about  tha 


transactions.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  at  lib- 
erty to  disclose  the  Identity  of  the  persons 
involved. 

This  Is  the  situation  unless  this  commit- 
tee deprives  me  of  my  liberty  of  making 
ndmlnlstrative  decisions  as  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress intended  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  them.  If  this  committee  Insists  on 
construing  the  statutes  for  me,  it  will  be 
setting  a  dangerous  precedent. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  you  have  a  sound 
and  simple  means  of  accomplishing  ycur 
purpose  which  does  not  Involve  any  ques- 
tionable use  of  power  I  suggest  again,  with 
all  respect,  that  you  pursue  that  easy,  bet- 
ter method.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the 
passing  of  a  Joint  resolution,  which  the  Presi- 
dent will  approve,  removing  certain  trans- 
actions from  the  category  of  confidential 
information.  In  this  way  the  constitutional 
and  immemorial  relationship  between  the 
legislative  and  Executive  branches  of  the 
Government  will  be  appropriately  preserved. 

I  assure  you  again  that  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  I  has  the  slightest  objection  to  re- 
leasing the  information  you  desire  if  the 
means  are  provided  for  doing  so  in  good 
conscience,  by  direction  of  the  Congress,  and 
not  under  the  shadow  of  legal  doubt. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  consider  tills  well. 

However.  In  the  event  that  you  as  a  com- 
mittee, without  further  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, insist  on  having  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  traders  along  with  the  statis- 
tical information  called  for  in  your  subpena, 
I  shall  not  permit  myself  to  be  charged  with 
shielding  anyone  by  a  refusal  to  grant  your 
request.  If  your  decision  to  demand  the 
names  remains  unchanged,  you  and  the  pub- 
lic will  have  them  as  rapidly  as  we  can  gather 
the  Information  and  prepare  the  lists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  welfare  is  cur 
main  responsibility.  Nbthing  short  of  a 
full  and  complete  disclosure  can  satisfy 
that  responsibility.  Surely,  ycu.  my  col- 
leagues, will  not  create  the  impression 
on  the  people  of  this  country  that  we 
have  something  to  conceal  from  the  pub- 
lic by  adopting  this  Resolution  <04,  there- 
by shutting  off  an  opportunity  to  adopt 
my  Resolution  124  or  an  amendment  of 
similar  import  which  will  keep  faith  with 
our  people  and  uphold  the  dignity  and 
forthrlghtness  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wlscon.sln  I  Mr.  Kixril. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Bmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  If  the  Bentleman  wiU 
permit  me  to  obtain  some  time  later 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  lenileman 
from  Wiscontin  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  RAYBURN,  Qo  ahead;  never 
mind. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  frcm 
Wl.scon.iln  l.s  recognlied, 

Mr.  KEEPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  ll.itened 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend  from  Texas, 
Some  of  you  who  served  In  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  may  recall  that  on  the 
third  day  of  July  1945. 1  stood  in  the  well 
of  this  Hou.se  and  talked  for  40  minutes 
on  the  subject  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  and  the  neewalty  for  an  ln« 
vestlgatlon  into  the  commodity  futures 
transactions  that  wtrt  then  taking  plact 
on  the  grain  markaU  of  America.  I 
pointed  out  what  to  me  was  at  that  time, 
over  2  yt an  ago,  one  of  the  most  amat* 
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ing  situations  that  had  ever  come  to  my 
attention.  I  said  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  "What  Members  of  Congress, 
if  3^u  please,  exercised  their  powers  of 
persuasion  on  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration to  put  through  orders  which 
vitally  affected  the  rye  market — and 
which  were  in  large  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  this  corner 
right  up  to  tlie  present  hour."  At  that 
time  there  was  a  comer  in  the  rye  mar- 
ket engineered  by  a  lot  of  traders,  and. 
the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture started  an  action  against  those 
traders  that  were  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  that  market.  I  made  a  de- 
mand at  that  time,  over  2  years  ago. 
and  followed  it  up  with  a  resolution 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  which  was  tiien  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Sabath).  He  assured  me  then  that 
some  action  would  be  taken,  but  that 
resolution  lay  there  all  through  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  and 
I  could  get  no  action  upon  it.  Now,  one 
exposure  after  another  has  revealed 
trading  in  grain  futures,  by  people  "in 
the  know"  which  shocks  the  conscience 
of  the  people  of  America.  I  think,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  so  well 
said,  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  should 
be  given  the  facts  with  reference  to  this 
situation. 

Now,  a  question  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  or  not,  under  the  provisions  of 
existing  law.  the  S3cretary  of  Agricul- 
ture can  give  to  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress the  names  of  Government  officials 
or  Members  of  Congress,  if  you  please, 
who  have  been  engaging  in  commodity 
exchange  speculations  in  futures  in 
grain  or  other  commodities.  I  tliink  that 
there  is  a  very  simple  way  of  resolving 
that  situation.  I  think  it  should  be  re- 
solved. Instead  of  engaging  in  a  fruit- 
less search,  debate,  or  investigation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  Is  a  legal  tech- 
nicality, it  ought  to  be  resolved  now.  It 
ought  to  be  resolved  by  the  Congress  so 
there  can  be  no  question,  when  this  com- 
mittee begins  to  function,  that  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  a  lot  of  legal  tech- 
nicalities that  may  prevent  the  ncqulrini 
of  the  ab-solute  facts.  I.  as  one  Member 
of  Congres.'^,  do  not  know  just  what  the 
situation  will  be  if  this  resolution  pasaos. 
X  nm  going  to  vote  for  it  X  am  going  to 
^ta  for  it  In  the  hope  that  a  real  In- 
vesUgaUon  will  be  undertaken.  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  for  It  In  the  hope  that  no  one 
will  be  spared.  If  there  is  any  Member 
of  Congress  that  has  been  speculating  In 
the  grain  market,  if  he  hu  been  able  to 
use  his  Innuence  In  the  matter  of  the 
purchase  of  grain  which  has  had  a  direct 
tfleel  upon  the  price  of  grain.  X  want  the 
Information  disclosed. 

If  you  will  read  the  table  I  put  In  the 
Ricoao  yesterday  you  will  see  that  these 
Government  purchases  from  day  to  day 
had  a  direct  effect  upon  the  price  of 
grain,  and  when  the  Government  stayed 
out  of  the  market  for  a  day  or  two  the 
price  went  down,  and  tlie  minute  the 
Government  went  in,  the  price  Immedl- 
9M0  bounded  and  the  boys  on  the  in- 
gidt  had  tlie  opportunity  to  get  thrm- 
Mlvea  A  rich  harveat.   I  tor  one  believe 


they  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  people 
of  America  without  fear  and  without  fa- 
vor, and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
will. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  3^eld  three  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in  order  that 
be  may  answer  some  questions. 

Mr.  KEEFE.    Yes:  I  will  answer  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  to  jrield  to  me  first. 

Mr.  KEEFE.     Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  what  the  gentleman  said  about 
solving  any  legal  difficulties  that  might 
arise.  We  want  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion. I  simply  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  will  not  induce  his  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  to  put  through 
a  resolution  which  will  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  authority  he 
says  he  needs,  so  there  win  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  the  resolution  which  I  in- 
troduced on  yesterday. 

Mr.  KEEPE.  If  I  had  my  way  about 
It.  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  would 
like  to  see  that  done,  and  resolve  all  this 
stabbing  around  in  the  dark  raising  legal 
questions.  What  the  American  people 
want  is  facts.  As  this  thing  is  develop- 
ing, it  is  casting  a  cloud  of  suspicion  over 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  every 
man  in  official  life.  I  for  one  am  not 
afraid  of  the  cars;  I  want  the  facts  de- 
veloped and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
will. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaks,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PACE-  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  if  the  authority  is  granted  to 
the  Secretary  to  supply  the  committee 
with  this  information  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied in  an  open,  public  hearing,  and 
not  in  an  executive  session? 

Mr.  KEEFR  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  is  the  way  I  would  do  it. 
I  thUik  that  is  the  way  to  do  it  May 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  there  are 
good  lawyers  outside  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  very  vigorously  main- 
tain and  contend,  and  I  believe  right- 
fully, that  the  Setretai-y  of  Agriculture 
Is  not  barred  under  any  existing  law 
fitun  giving  tills  information  right  now. 
Xt  Is  a  rather  peculiar  situation  that 
faces  the  American  people,  who  are 
hungi-y  for  facts.  They  want  to  know 
the  truth,  yet  all  we  are  met  with  Is  a 
barrage  of  legal  interpretations. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

lir.  KEEFE.  I  yield  to  the  genUcmon 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  Xt  la  my  information  that 
the  Sr>cretary  of  Agriculturo  has  afreed, 
If  the  Senate  insists,  to  give  them  the 
lift  of  speculators,  but  the  Senate  re- 
fuses to  accept  It  unless  it  is  given  to 
them  In  executive  session.  Xn  oilier 
words,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
willing  to  give  the  list  to  the  Senate  if 
the  Sv^nate  will  consent  to  its  being  fivvn 
to  tlie  public  ot  the  same  time,  but  tliey 
have  refused  to  accept  the  Information 
upon  such  conditions. 

Mr.  KSBPB.  All  X  am  Interested  m 
M  a  little  boy  from  back  In  the  country 


is  to  let  my  people  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  country  know  what  the 
facts  are.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
politics  that  may  be  involved,  and  there 
is  no  politics  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  do  not  know  who  may  be  Involved.  I 
know  they  will  not  find  my  nkme  on 
the  list;  I  can  tell  you  that.  I  feel  that 
the  people  are  entitled  to  know  who 
these  persons  are.  Let  us  get  these  facts 
to  them  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  it  for  2  Mi  years  myself. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  LMr.  MonroneyJ. 

Mr.  MONRONBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  bo 
one  can  quarrel  a  minute  about  the  high 
purposes  of  this  proposed  legislation 
which  we  are  now  considering.  I  think 
we  have  all  witnessed  the  "crap  game" 
that  has  been  going  on  in  the  commodity 
exchanges  to  force  up  to  record-break- 
ing levels  the  pi-oducts  that  go  into  the 
making  of  food,  which  millions  of  people 
must  buy  to  live  during  this  year  aiid 
the  cwning  year. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make,  how- 
ever, is  I  am  afraid  that  in  otir  haste  to 
do  something  about  the  exposure  of  this 
"crap  game,"  we  are  going  to  cast  aside 
the  well -planned  organization  of  con- 
gressional machinery.  One  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reorganization  Act  was  the 
consolidation  of  our  overlapping,  dupli- 
cating, crazy-quilt  committee  structure 
of  the  Congress.  One  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  which  originally  was  in  the 
bill  and  which  surely  expresses  the  spirit 
of  the  act.  provided  for  the  channeling 
through  our  standing  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  who  are  famil- 
iar with  all  of  the  aspects  of  that  line 
of  legislation,  the  job  of  conducting  any 
particular  investigation. 

There  Is  nothing  that  this  proposed 
select  committee  can  do  tliat  cannot  be 
done  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
itself  and  particularly  by  an  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof. 

I  l)elleve  we  have  a  fine  man  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
He  is  one  of  the  finest  men  who  has  ever 
occupied  that  high  position.  I  might 
say  I  have  extreme  confidence  in  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Hops),  as  I 
have  confidence  in  his  next  ranking  ma- 
jority Member,  the  gentleman  tsom 
Mlnne.^ou  IMr.  Auqvst  U.  AmMBm]. 
the  author  of  thla  umirttoB. 

I  think  It  Is  a  dtame  to  remove  from 
their  Jurisdiction  this  vital  problem  of 
Investigating  the  commodity  exchange. 
I  believe  it  is  highly  Important  that  the 
Congress  do  two  things:  First,  to  find  out 
who  has  been  acting  adverse  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest  In  this  "crap  game"  with 
human  food:  and.  second,  to  legislate-^ 
to  do  something  to  correct  abuses. 

Mr,  Speaker,  you  cannot  do  anything 
with  a  special  committee  so  far  as  aeeur- 
ing  corraetlve  legislation  Is  concerned. 
There  Is  nothing  tn  this  rosclutipn  which 
permits  this  special  committee  to  report 
corrective  legislation. 

But  if  you  permit  the  regular  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  to  set  up  a  suboom- 
mlttoe  which  everyone  knows  will  IM 
staffed  by  an  able  chairman,  then  yo« 
wUl  be  able  to  get  corrective  legislntloB. 

One  of  the  greatest  Jobs  that  was  evtr 
done  la  the  House  of  aepreeentativti 
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WM  done  by  th«  Commltttt  on  Xnter- 
»ut«  »nd  l^>rtign  CtMBinvrc*  an  I  by  our 
dUUnKUUhad  DMBoeraUc  ItMer.  tho 
nnUtman  from  TeXM  I  Mr.  li  YamN). 
tht  then  ctuurman  of  Uiat  nmukur 
committet. 

Thry  conduetfd  an  InvMtlvatI  m  of  all 
of  the  »hady  practlcra  that  wei  it  on  In 
the  stock  market.  But  they  did  not  itop 
with  publicity  alone,  but  they  br  )uaht  In 
corrective  letlalatlon. 

To  thl.^  day  no  one  can  say  hat  the 
atock  market,  which  for  years  a  id  years 
was  charted  as  the  cause  of  our  depres- 
sions and  difncultles  In  buMness  elation- 
has  not  properly  been  riculated 
I  In  tha  public  intorast. 

Zf  the  tentleman  from  Ohio  trill  ptr- 
Bilt  me.  I  would  like  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  a  nubcomi  lUtee  of 
our  Committee  on  Afrlcultun  should 
handle  this  investliatlon. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleaaue  th  i  tentle- 
man from  Oeortta  I  Mr.  Cox). 

Mr.  COX.  I  afrea  with  the  g(  ntleman 
completely  In  what  he  nays  .vi  far  as 
which  Is  the  proper  committee  to  con- 
duct this  invcitlsatlon.  When  hey  ap- 
peared on  yesterday  before  the  Commit- 
tal on  Rule*  In  an  application  f (  r  a  rule. 
tlM  committee  suti^sted  that  th  at  prob- 
ably was  tht  proper  committee  to  make 
the  inve.illrntlon.  However,  'iro  were 
informed  Uiat  the  Committee  i>n  Agrl< 
culture  did  not  want  It. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Thai 
rect. 

Mr.  COX.    It  was  for  that  redson  that 
We  pas««d  the  resolution  In  the 
which  It  wax  passed.    I  think 
all  that  that  »lalrmrnt  br  inndo 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr. 
Will  the  grnlieman  yieldt 

Mr.  MONRONSY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Tha 


U  eor- 


form  In 
fair  to 

Sptaktr. 


matter 

was  thorouuhly  dl.Hcus.ied  bedore  the 
Rule.<i  Cnmmutee.  and  the  Uul  vt  Com- 
mittee was  Informed  and  hajt  )een  In- 
formed that  the  Committee  on  Aarlcul' 
ture.  bs-^ing  busy  with  other  problems, 
did  not  want  this  particular  juriidictlon. 
Therefore.  X  cannot  yield  for  |iuch  an 
amendment. 

The  8PBAXIR.  The  ttmej  of  tht 
lentlcman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon< 
aoNiYl  has  expired,  1 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  sieaktr,  X 
yield  1  minute  to  the  eentlem  in  from 
Mirhlgnn  I  Mr.  HorrHAN). 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speal  er,  tht 
Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  hnd  full  authority 
to  make  this  investigation  but  la.<  t  March 
the  gentleman  from  Mlnncso  a  IMr. 
Avouat  H.  ANMiaiM)  came  be  ore  our 
committee  and  wanted  to  knov  If  we 
had  any  objection  If  he  or  the  ommlt- 
tee  made  the  Investigation.  Oir  com- 
mittee, having  other  work  dei  landing 
attention,  unanimously  waived  urlsdlc- 
tlon  and  expressed  the  hope  hs  would 
proceed  as  soon  as  convenient 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
MoNKONiYl  is  Just  80  wrong  alout  the 
law  governing  Investigations  that  It 
would  be  just  too  bad  If  the  H<  use  fol- 
lowed his  lead  on  this.  Standi  ig  com- 
mittees do  not  have  authority  to  sub- 
pena  witnea&es  and  procure  record* 
equal  to  tlie  authority  granted  to  a  se- 
lect   committee.    That   la    estibUahed. 


Moreover,  If  this  committet  lacks  au- 
thority and  If  you  gentlemen  on  my 
right  really  want  an  investigation.  In 
addition  to  supportlrur  thi.i  resolution, 
you  nhould  support  Houaq  Jomt  Resolu- 
tion 263.  Introduced  ye.tterday.  which 
follows  the  rrsoluilon  pa.'<ied  by  the  Son- 
ate,  approved  July  19,  1832.  when  it  was 
under  the  control  of  tht  Democratic 
Party,  a  Joint  resolution.  authorUlns  this 
comrxuttee  to  be  appointed  under  House 
Rr.'toiutlon  404  to  obtain  all  necessary 
Information  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department.  Now,  if  you  want  action, 
there  Is  your  chanca  to  get  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gan- 
tlemiui  from  Michigan  IMr.  Hoitm^iiI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Spaakar. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  resolution 
comes  to  a  vote,  X  think  It  Is  going  to  be 
JUAt  about  unanimous  In  whatever  form 
the  resolution  may  Le  finally  put.  I  do 
not  know  any  Member  on  the  OemocraUc 
side  who  will  vote  against  it  and  I  do  not 
know  any  Member  on  the  Republican 
side  who  win  vote  agaitut  It.  But.  while 
we  are  doing  this  thing,  why  do  we  not  do 
It  right?  I  am  not  .lUre.  from  the  deb.ito 
X  have  heard,  whether  some  folks  want 
an  investigation  or  whether  thoy  want  a 
muckraklnf  expedition. 

I  think  tht  American  people  and  X 
think  tht  vast  majority  of  the  Membem 
on  both  aldea  of  the  nlnlo  In  thi.i  Hou-io 
wont  to  |tt  at  the  facts  In  the  quickest 
and  itimpltat  way.  and  live  thMt  facu  to 
the  public.      / 

Ml.  COMBS.  Mr.  Sptakcr.  will  tht 
Icntlr^man  yltldt 

Mr  SMITH  of  VIrBlnla.    Not  at  this 

time. 

Now.  aalde  from  the  Incident  Involved 
here.  I  think  It  l.i  quite  serious  wh^n  in 
the  debates  in  the  Congrtv^Ji,  wo  ( w^i  sus- 
picion on  the  conduct  of  o«r  Govern- 
ment. X  know  of  nothing  that  could  do 
njorc  to  destroy  the  confltlonco  of  the 
people  of  America  in  thoir  Qovernment 
than  to  have  such  incidents  as  wt  art 
having  hero  now,  unlos  wo  invtstlgatt 
them  thorouuhly  and  promptly,  and  if 
there  are  any  rotten  apples  in  the  barrel, 
let  us  both,  Dcmocrat.>  and  RrpublUans, 
Join  toacther  to  throw  them  out.  That  U 
the  attitude  on  this  side  of  the  at.<:le. 

Now.  I  do  not  think  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  Is  seeking  to  do  is  sufll- 
cicnt.  althouKh  X  do  not  question  hla 
motives.  I  do  not  think  he  is  doing  a 
complete  Job.  I  hope  that  In  the  inter- 
est of  solving  this  problem  I  can  induce 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio  to  do  what  I 
think  should  be  done.  It  Is  a  very  simple 
question.  Why  should  we  conduct  an 
Investigation  for  6  months,  and  the  Sen- 
ate conduct  an  exactly  similar  Investl- 
iatlon for  6  months,  when  the  answer  Is 
•0  simple  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture says  all  ycu  have  to  do  Is  to  "untie 
my  hands  when  you  have  handcuffed 
mt  with  a  law  that  you  enacted,  and 
give  me  authority  to  give  you  all  the  In- 
formation, and  It  shall  be  forthcoming.** 

Is  that  a  reasonable  suggeitlon? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BMXTH  of  Virginia.  I  etrttlnly 
yltld  with  pltuurt  to  tht  gtntltmaa 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Tht  itntltmiB 

from  Virginia,  of  course,  knows  thai 
while  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  con* 
tends  that  he  docs  not  have  the  authority 
to  furni.^h  these  lists,  very  ichrncd  law- 
yers In  tills  Congress  lnsi.<t  that  he  dot! 
have  that  authority.  The  Kcntleman 
knows,  of  course,  that  the  In  formation 
was  furnished  to  the  Rules  Committet 
that  the  SocretHry  of  Agriculture  doti 
not  have  any  records  of  any  transactlona 
In  the  market  of  less  than  200,000  bushela 
of  grain. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  All  right,  blU 
what  Is  the  objsctlon— X  do  not  yield  fur* 
ther— what  is  the  object  to  giving  him 
the  authority  that  he  wants?  He  sayi 
there  Is  doubt  about  It,  and  if  lawyers  dif* 
ftr  about  it— and  goodness  knows,  thert 
art  somrthinit  liko  a  million  lawyers  la 
the  United  States  all  of  them  making  % 
good  living  out  of  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  whnt  the  law  Is.  With  the  exl.stcnce 
of  that  difference  of  opinion  why  do  wt 
muddle  around  with  It?  Why  does  any- 
body object  to  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Affrlrulture  the  authority  which  he  says 
Is  required  to  permit  him  to  give  you  the 
Information  you  want,  to  give  It  to  you 
tomorrow  morning  Instead  of  f\dd)lng 
oround  and  having  to  wait  6  months  to 
got  it. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tht 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No:  X  do  not 
yield. 

By  giving  him  tht  authority  he  layi  ti 
nscessary  you  could  get  the  information 
tomnrrmv.  but  here  we  are  eotna  to  flddit 
around  for  0  months  keeping  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  doubt  ai  to  the  honesty  of 
their  Gcvrmmt^nt  when  It  Is  within  your 
power  to  ort  this  question  sotUcd  In  24 
hours.  Why  do  you  not  do  It? 

And  I  nm  going  to  say  further  that  al 
the  conclusion  of  thti  resolution— which 
all  of  us  on  this  side  of  tht  aisle  are  going 
to  vote  for— T  nm  going.  If  the  Sptaktr 
will  recugntice  me,  to  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent for  tht  Immtdlatt  oontldtratlon  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  380,  which  X  tn* 
troducod  on  ycstoiduy,  which  will  glvt 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  author* 
Ity  that  he  a.sks  to  give  the  Congross  full 
informaMon  and  relieve  any  doubt  about 
It  that  might  exist  In  the  mind  of  any  of 
the  millions  of  lawyers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genflcmsin  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    X  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  said  that  If  he  complies 
with  the  law  he  cannot  make  the  Infor- 
mation public.  He  is  obligated  to  carry 
out  the  law.  He  has  asked  this  Congress 
for  permls.sion:  and  I  ask  the  gentleman 
In  offering  his  resolution  if  it  Is  broad 
enough  to  cover  all  persons?  Because  tht 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  all 
the  Information. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  There  might 
be  some  difference  of  opinion  about 
whether  you  ought  to  publish  the  names 
of  everybody  who  bought  a  share  of  stock 
or  a  bushel  of  wheat  on  the  stock  mar- 
kets or  the  commodity  markets.  So  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  do  not 
believe  In  a  muckraking  investigation 
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against  everybody  for  doing  somtthlng 
that  has  been  done  for  years,  recognised 
•a  •  legal  business  trnnsacMon;  but 
when  it  comes  down  to  the  question  of 
^  tht  Involvctnent  of  Federal  officials. 
where  that  Involvement  affects  the  in- 
tegrlty  of  the  Government  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  In  their  Govern- 
ment. I  say  let  us  turn  them  all  up 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  whether  the  y  are  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  or  members  of  the  ex- 
ectitivt  dtpartment.  I  have  no  ^perlal 
objection  other  than  that  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  all  per.sons  in  the  list. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker.  wUI 
the  gentleman  yield? 
'  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    X  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  oay,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  I  think  tht 
piUlcss  light  of  publicity  should  bt 
thrown  on  sU  speculators  in  tho  com- 
modity markets  whether  in  the  Congress 
or  In  or  out  of  the  Government.  Will 
the  gentleman  tell  me  why  wo  should 
take  the  yvtird  of  lawyers  rather  than 
making  the  voice  of  Congress  heard  by 
correctiac  the  situation? 

Mr.  S^UTH  of  Virginia.  I  cannot  an- 
swer that  question  because  there  Is  not 
any  answer  to  It.  Of  course  we  ought 
to  do  It. 

Mr.  R.^NKXN.    Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
.   lentlcman  yield? 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Will  thl.<  rrsnluMon  au- 
thoriS.}  the  Itu-efttiaatton  of  the  alleged 
conaplracy  between  top-flight  manipu- 
lators on  the  cotton  rxohnnue  and  top- 
flight textile  InUusUlttl  enterprises  to 
hold  down  the  price  of  cotton  to  the 
American  farmer? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vlrglnls.  X  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Xt  seems  to  me  that 
If  we  are  going  to  look  after  one  wo 
should  look  after  tho  other  also. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vtralnta.  I  ain  offor- 
Ing  this  le.'-.ohUlon  for  a  Kpecine  purpose. 

X  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  If  he  wishes  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes ;  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  an  tmiulry.  The  gen- 
tleman has  just  said  that  he  believed  It 
WM  nece»r;ary  to  enact  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion tn  order  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  permission  or  legal  author- 
ity to  make  those  lists  public;  that  with- 
out that  legal  authority  It  would  bt  a 
violation  of  law. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  That  is  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
Omrral. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Then  why.  If 
the  AUorncy  Oeneral  said  It  was  a  vio- 
lation of  law  for  htm  to  do  so  did  the 
Secretary  offer  to  make  that  list  avall- 
'  able  over  in  the  other  body,  If  It  was  a 
violation  of  law? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  X  do  not 
know:  maybe  they  Intimidated  him  when 
they  got  him  over  there. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    X  yield. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  My  understanding 
is  that  exactly  the  opposite  happened. 
I  am  not  supposed  to  know  what  goes 
on  in  the  executive  session  of  a  Senate 
committee.  My  understanding  is,  and 
it  win  probably  be  In  the  afternoon  pa- 


pers, that  tht  commlttre  wanted  tht 
S(*crfUry  of  Agriculture  to  submit  it  to 
thMh  in  executive  se8»ion  and  tho  8i»c- 
retary  of  Agriculture  said.  "No,"  ht 
would  not  do  any  .such  thing. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  My  dear  sir.  X 
do  not  have  any  more  Information  than 
tht  gentleman  from  Texas  as  to  what 
hiQpraed  over  there.  I  accepted  the  in- 
formation which  has  been  given  to  me 
and  to  the  House  by  the  gentleman's 
side  of  the  ulslc  to  the  effect  that  the 
S^retary  of  Agriculture  did  offer  to 
make  that  l^st  public  this  morning. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  do  not  think  that 
Is  anything  like  true. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  gentleman  challenges  the  statement 
of  his  own  side. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  do  not  think  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  5ay  in 
one  btTath  that  he  did  not  have  the 
legal  authority  to  do  it  and  then  In  the 
next  breath  he  would  do  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  relying 
on  the  statement  made  by  that  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  tell  the 
House  in  his  own  time  why  there  Is  any 
objection  to  passing  a  concurrent  re.o- 
lutlon  to  take  the  handcuffs  off  the  Svc- 
roiary  of  Agriculture  so  that  he  can  givt 
you  the  infotmatton  you  desire. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  3MITH  of  Virg'nla.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PACE.  The  gcnMcman  from  Vir- 
ginia Is  a  dlstiniuished  member  of  the 
bar.  May  X  read  to  him  the  Inngunge 
to  relieve  us  of  any  doubt  about  the  au- 
thority, This  Is  the  pertinent  part  of 
the  provision; 

Tb«  B«troury  may  publish  hum  Urns  to 
tims  lu  hU  dUcr«tto4t  tht  result  of  luoh 
invtstigntlon  and  »uoh  lUtUttoal  inforuMi- 
tkm  gathrrtd  thrrrfrom  ss  ht  may  tfeom 
or  lntf»rMt  to  th»  public  Mc^pt  dntn  nttd 
Inlurmntlun  whirli  wuilU  keiMniVvly  duolvisv 
the  busloMi  traasaetions  of  any  person. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Yes. 

Mr.  PACE.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  COMBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  tht 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  ylolU  to  Uie 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COMBS.  Is  It  not  true  that  this 
whole  hue  and  cry  for  months  has  beisn 
concerning  the  speculation  of  ofllciais 
of  the  Oovornmcni? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes;  that  Is 
what  it  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  COMBS.  Are  we  going  on  a  Jack- 
rabbit  hunt  all  over  the  country? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  That  U  ex- 
actly It. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak^tr. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Hoptl. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  am  heartily 
In  favor  of  the  pending  resolution.  X 
think  it  docs  cover  the  ground  thorougli- 
ly.  Certainly  there  should  be  no  excep- 
tions made  in  any  Investigation  as  to 
Members  of  Congress  or  any  other  indi- 
viduals in  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  statements  have  been 
made  here  which  indicate  that  some 


Members  of  tht  Kotist  feel  this  Investi- 
gation should  bt  conducted  by  tht  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Agricultui*t  and  that  tht  Com- 
mitttt  on  Agrlc\)ltui'c  was  perhaps  dodg- 
ing rtsponslbillty  in  not  tmdertaklng  it 
I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  as 
chairman  of  tht  Committat  on  Agricul- 
ture I  was  consulted  befort  the  resolu- 
tion was  Introduced  and  reporttd  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  It  was  my  feeling 
then  and  it  Is  my  feeling  now  that  a 
special  committee  Is  In  a  bstter  po'4tl(m 
to  carry  on  the  Job  which  khould  be 
undertaken  here  than  a  standing  com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  on  Atrrlculture  is  very 
busy  at  this  time.  It  has  a  number  of 
legislative  matters  before  it  and  particu- 
larly It  Is  engaged  in  working  out  a 
long-time  agricultural  program  which  la 
going  to  require  the  beat  efforU  on  the 
part  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
If  we  arc  rolng  to  submit  IcgislaUun  at 
tho  nc^xt  session  of  Congress.  It  is  my 
feeltns  that  if  the  committee  should  un- 
dertake an  investigation  of  the  scope  and 
character  that  should  be  undertaken  in 
this  instance  it  mluht  interfere  seriously 
with  this  and  other  Important  legislative 
matters. 

Mr.  ABERNBTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi, 

Mr.  ABBRNETHY.  The  gentleman 
will  r.gree  that  this  matter  has  not  been 
submitted  to  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee, ot  which  my  dlstlnpulMhed  friend  Is 
chairman  and  of  which  X  am  a  member, 
and  that  the  committee  has  not  refused 
to  go  into  this  matter  as  was  suggested  a 
momtnt  ago? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes.  X  am  very  glad  to 
make  the  record  absolutely  clear  on 
that.  Tht  question  as  to  whether  tht 
InveatlRatton  should  be  eondticted  by  tht 
Committee  on  Agriculture  ha^  nevtr 
been  submitted  to  tht  committee.  X 
took  th!^  responsibility  of  advising  the 
House  leadership  that  I  felt  the  investi- 
gation could  best  bt  handled  by  a  special 
committee,  In  doing  so  I  was,  of  course, 
giving  my  personal  view  and  not  sptak- 
Ing  on  behalf  of  tht  committee  or  any 
member  thereof  other  than  myself. 

Tht  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  tht  gtn- 
tleman  from  Kansas  has  txplred, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Hallccx). 

Mr.  HABLBCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
matter  seems  to  have  generated  a  lot 
of  controversy,  and  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  free-for-all. 

Now.  let  us  Just  BO  back  a  little  bit. 
The  President  said  some  very  harsh 
things  ahout  speculation  on  the  boards 
Of  trade  and  the  commodity  exchanges 
as  affecting  prices.  I  certainly  hold  no 
brief  for  speculation,  but  think  it  should 
be  said  for  the  managers  of  the  commod- 
ity exchanges  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  President's  allegation  they  .^aid. 
"We  want  a  hearing;  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  disclose  everything  In  connec- 
tion with  our  tran.sactions."  They  took 
the  position  that  the  President's  allega- 
tion had  no  factual  foundation,  and  they 
apparently  wanted  the  people  to  have  the 
real  facts. 
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Let  ux  take  a  look  at  this 
From  what  I  have  heard  here  on 
and  my  personal  conversations 
Members  it  appears  that  aboilt 
body  Is  going  to  vote  for  It,  so 
tlon  would  seem  to  me.  Is  It 
Well,  first  of  all  the  resolution 
Inquire  into  the  general  effect 
emment  buying  on  prices.    It 
to  inquire  into  the  manner  of 
ment   buying   as   It   affects   pr 
everyone  knows,  the  timing  of 
as  well  as  volimie,  affect  the 
of  price:>.    Now.  certainly   no 
complain  about  that  phase  of 
tion.    The  resolution  properly 
develop  Information  as  to  the 
transactions    on    the 
changes,  because  It  is  alleged 
that  that  has  to  do  with  prices 

I  think  the  gentleman  from 
In  his  usually  fair  manner, 
out:  Generally  speaking,  the 
dividual,  who  is  not  in 
who  has  no  access  to  so-called 
formation,  may  buy  and  sell  in 
modity  exchanges,  and  I  do 
whether  that  is  the  business  of 
In  particular,  except  himself, 
make  that  clear.    While  the 
suni   total   of   transactions  on 
changes  at  any  particular  time 
Important  for  Government  to 
Identity  of   the   individual 
country,  who  might  add  to  that 
I  do  not  believe  is  of  particul4r 
quence  in  this  whole  matter 
vldual  becomes  important  w 
and  is  making  use  of  inside 
he  should  not  have  to  his 
at  the  expense  of  the  general 
distinction  must  be  made 
ma]  legitimate  purchases  and 
speculation. 

Everyone  ought  to  recognize 
emment  buying  drives  prices 
has    been    conclusively 
Now.  If  anybody  on  the  inside 
emment — I  do  not  care  whethe 
the  legislative  or  in  the  executiv  s 
of  the  Government — has  acce;^ 
vance  Information  as  to  what 
emment  program  of  buying  is 
be.  he  can.  of  course,  rush  in 
those  commodities  and  make 
fortune.    There  is  already  some 
that  possibly  this  has  been  taking 

The  point  I  want  to  make 
this,  that  if  anyone  in 
access  to  that  inside  informa 
then  rushes  in  to  buy  at  the 
that  the  Government  is  about 
not  only  feathers  his  own  nest 
of  that  inside  information,  but 
vates  the  inflationary  effect  of 
emmental  buying  on  the  wh<)le 
structure. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  shadokv 
around  here.    There  has  been 
people  In   the  legislative   branto 
afraid  of  this  investigation.    Wei 
bought  or  sold  anything  on 
modity  market,  so  that  insofar 
personally  concerned,  I  stand 
of  any  possible  hurt  in  this 
But  are  Members  of  the  leglslativte 
covered  in  this  resolution?    Lool 
2  of  the  resolution  and  under 
filming  on  line  5  you  will  see 
*^e  prlTate  acta."   It  also  says 
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resolution,      flclal  activities."  but  I    efer  particularly 
the  floor      to  the  words  "the  private  acts  of  any  in- 
with  the     dividual  In  the  United  Slates  Govem- 
every-      ment  in  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
qucs-      sale   of   commodities."     The   resolution 
stifflcient?      provides  that  the  investigation  shall  cover 
seeks  to     such  "private  acts." 
of  Gov-         Where  do  we  Members  of  the  House 
seeks     get  oiur  checks?     We  are  paid  by  the 
Govern-      United  Slates  Government.    We  are  cer- 
ces.    As      tainly  in  that  classification  on  page  2  of 
the  resolution,  where  reference  is  made 
to  "the  activities  of  any  department  or 
agency   of   the   United   States  Govern- 
ment."   I  do  not  think  the  language  is 
broad  enough  to  Include  the  legislative 
branch  as  »uch.    But  that  isn't  impor- 
tant, as  the  legislative  branch  does  no 
commodity  exchange  buying.    I  am  cer- 
tain, however,  that  words  on  page  2  that 
I  Just  read  are  sufficiently  broad  to  cover 
Members  of  the  legislative  branch. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  what 
we  ought  to  do  through  this  committee 
is  And  out,  first,  what  is  the  effect  of 
Government  buying  on  prices,  second, 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  manner 
of  that  governmenteal  buying,  and  third, 
what  people  are  there  in  the  Govern- 
ment, if  there  are  any  place,  who  not 
only  have  profited  personally  because 
of  the  inside  information  they  had  but 
who  have  aggravated  the  inflationary  ef- 
fect on  the  whole  price  structure  that 
results  from  this  sort  of  dealing. 

Mr.  COMBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COMBS.  I3oes  the  gentleman 
contend  that  this  committee  would  have 
any  right  to  investigate  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  or  that  their  committee  would 
have  the  right  to  investigate  a  Member 
Gov-      of  this  body? 

That  Mr.   HALLECK.    I  do.     I  have  seen 

here  in  my  time  investigating  committees 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  send  for 
Members  of  this  body  and  investigate 
into  their  matters. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  here  about 
amendments.    I  do  not  know  what  sort 
of  rushing  around  Secretary  Anderson 
is  doing  or  what  sort  of  smoke  screen  he 
is  trying  to  throw  up,  but  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  am  willing  to  go  along 
with  a  committee  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  discharge  of  its  offi- 
cial duty  to  obtain  the  information,  and 
then  give  the  people  the  true  facts  and 
reveal   the   names    of    any   individuals 
whose   activities  have   been   such  that 
their  names  can  properly,  and  in  the 
aggra-      public  interest.  X)e  divulged.    So  as  far 
he  gov-      as  I  am  concerned,  there  are  no  amend- 
price      ments  that  are  needed  to  this  resolution. 
I  cannot  think  of  any  that  ought  to  be 
boxing      adopted. 

:  about         Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    U  the  genUe- 

being      man  will  yield,  the  question  was  asked 

,  I  never      on  the  other  side  as  to  whether  there 

com-      i5  any  power  or  authority  to  investigate 

as  I  am      the   actions   of   a   Member   of   another 

4ere  free      body.     Will   the  gentleman   advise   me 

cotnection.      whether  the  other  body  did  not  Investl- 

branch      gate  the  activities  of  a  gentleman  from 

on  page      the  House  by  the  name  of  May  not  long 

(b>   be-      ago? 

words  Mr.  HALLECK.    I  do  not  want  to  go 

and  at-     into  that. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  August  H.  AndresenI. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  apparently  there  is  no  need  to 
go  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this 
resolution.  The  Members  seem  to  be 
for  it  and  want  the  investigation  and 
disclosures  made  iipon  the  facts  found 
by  the  committee  that  will  conduct  the 
inquiry. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  may  be  In  doubt 
about  what  the  attitude  of  Secretary 
Anderson  was  in  providing  the  iLst  yes- 
terday  when  he  said  he  did  not  have 
authority  under  the  faw  to  furnish  the 
list  of  so-called  speculators  without 
special  action  of  Congress,  but  today, 
apparently,  according  to  a  report 
handed  to  me  by  a  United  Press  re- 
porter, the  Secretary  has  changed  his 
opinion  or  reversed  himself,  and  is  will- 
ing to  make  the  list  public  to  the  press 
and  to  the  Congress.  I  do  not  know 
who  made  the  mistake  in  the  decision  of 
yesterday  or  in  the  decision  of  today. 
The  Secretary  now  feels  that  he  has  the 
authority,  if  the  report  given  me  by  the 
United  Press  reporter  is  correct. 

Mr.  COMBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  can- 
not yield  to  the  gentleman  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  COMBS.  The  gentleman  Is  in- 
correct.   Will  he  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Secretary  could  only 
give  a  list  today  of  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals and  concerns  in  the  futures  mar- 
ket who  held  grain  in  a  quantity  over 
200.000  bushels.  Now  that  is  not  peanut 
stuff.  Most  of  the  dealings  in  the  grain 
market,  at  least,  and  I  take  it  it  would 
be  true  In  the  cotton  market,  would  be 
much  under  a  commodity  that  would 
have  a  total  value  of  around  $500,000 
or  $600,000. 

This  resolution  is  directed  to  In- 
vestigate all  commodity  transactions, 
whether  they  be  in  or  out  of  Government 
service. 

I  recognize  that  the  commodities  mar- 
ket is  also  a  useful  and  necessary  instru- 
mentality In  the  merchandizing  of  com- 
modities, and  that  there  are  legitimate 
businesses  and  individuals  engaged  in 
transactions  in  the  commodities  market. 
I  also  recognize  that  there  are  a  class 
of  speculators  who  provide  the  hedges, 
as  insurance,  for  sellers  and  buyers  of 
grain  and  grain  products.  These  specu- 
lator carry  the  risk.  As  far  as  this 
committee  is  concerned.  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  treat  both  groups  of  the  in- 
vestigations with  due  fairness  and  re- 
spect. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anyone  here 
who  can  defend  a  Government  official 
of  the  United  States  who  possesses  in- 
side information  on  what  the  Govern- 
ment Is  going  to  do  arid  who  acts  on 
such  information  and  profits  thereby. 
That  is  one  part  of  the  inquiry  provided 
by  this  resolution  and  it  will  affect  not 
only  Members  of  Congress  but  also  mem- 
bers of  any  governmental  agency  or  their 
relatives  or  friends,  if  such  information 
can  be  uncovered. 


wiiiiiiibkct.'.      my    uiiuvisMUiutiiK    lo,    Miiu 

it  Will  probably  be  in  tbe  tftemoon  pa- 
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Our  Committee  on  Agriculture  possibly 
should  have  had  JurLsdlction  of  this  in- 
vestigation. A  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  gone  into 
the  matter  in  part  as  far  as  it  could  go. 
But  the  committee  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  subpena  individuals  and  books 
and  records.  Therefore,  when  the  mat- 
ter first  came  to  my  attention.  I  took 
it  up  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Hope],  who  raised  the  point  that 
we  did  not  have  the  subpena  power.  I 
told  him  I  intended  to  introduce  a  res- 
olution providing  that  the  matter  should 
be  handled  by  our  committee.  Our 
committee  had  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Commodities  Exchange  Commission  and 
over  most  of  the  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  would  have  been 
the  proper  place  for  the  investigation. 
But  after  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope] 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  due 
to  the  large  number  of  activities  of 
the  committee,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  have  a  special  committee  with  full 
power  to  proceed  with  an  investigation. 
So  I  changed  my  resolution  as  it  ap- 
pears here  today,  and  provided  for  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Spesiker.  In  view  of 
recent  events,  the  proposed  investiga- 
tion of  commodity  transactions  is  de- 
sirable and  necessary  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  therefore  urge  the  passage 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  401  was  the  first  res- 
olution submitted  to  this  Congress  call- 
ing for  an  Investigation  of  activities  on 
the  commodity  exchanges  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  those  with  Inside  informa- 
tion. That  resolution  was  introduced 
by  me  on  December  11.  1947.  The  res- 
olution being  presently  considered  fol- 
lows House  Resolution  401  very  closely. 
The  only  substantial  difference  is  that 
a  select  committee  is  substituted  for  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

8ECRECT   COMPLEX   OP  ADMINISTRATION 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  this  con- 
gressional investigation,  there  is  one  as- 
pect of  the  situation  that  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to.  That  is  to  the  secrecy 
complex  that  Is  developing  in  the  present 
administration.  We  in  Congress  note  it 
at  every  tiu-n  of  the  road.  There  have 
also  been  public  exhibitions  of  this. 

Only  recently  the  press  of  the  Nation, 
in  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  Journalis- 
tic achievement,  unmasked  an  attempt 
by  this  administration  to  set  up  stand- 
ards of  secrecy  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  Administration  there 
proposed  to  handle  as  secret  and  con- 
fidential any  matter  which  might  be 
damaging  to  the  Administration.  That 
attempted  action  discloses  a  very  queer 
philosophy  of  government.  One  which 
would  completely  deny  access  to  the 
public  to  ordinary  public  records,  if  the 
records  were  demiaglng  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Also,  on  nimierous  occasions  when  em- 
ployees of  individual  departments  have 
recently  appeared  before  committees  of 
this  Congress  they  have  attempted  to 
carry  out  this  secrecy  philosophy  by 


questioning  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
require  the  presentation  of  ordinary 
everyday  letters  concerning  the  normal 
transactions  of  these  departments.  They 
always  have  some  excuse  why  the  in- 
formation should  not  be  furnished.  They 
say  it  is  "important"  or  "confidential." 
or  they  did  not  write  the  letter  or  give 
some  other  ingenious  excuse.  At  every 
ttim  of  the  road  there  is  an  attempt  be- 
ing made  by  this  administration  to 
thwart  the  publication  of  matters  relat- 
ing to  public  business. 

I  submit  that  this  Congress,  as  the 
representative  of  the  people,  would  be 
derelict  in  their  duty  if  they  did  not  vig- 
orously attack  these  attempts  by  bureau- 
cratic officials  to  hide  public  records 
from  the  public.  Public  affairs  should  be 
subject  to  public  scrutiny.  It  is  a  dam- 
aging admission  on  the  part  of  this  ad- 
ministration that  their  agents  are  so 
reluctant  to  let  their  activities  be  made 
public. 

The  situation  before  the  House  today 
is  briefiy  this:  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture upon  being  requested  to  furnish 
certain  information  in  his  possession, 
as  an  official  of  the  Government  has 
given  a  lame  excuse  for  not  furnishing 
it.  No  person  on  the  fioor  of  this  House 
has  risen  and  defended  the  legality  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  They  have  said  there  are 
differences  between  lawyers,  but  none 
of  the  lawyers  who  have  arisen  have 
supported  the  position  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  They  are  not  willing 
to  risk  their  legal  reputation  by  saying 
that  they  concur  in  any  construction 
of  the  law  that  would  not  require  the 
Secretary  to  furnish  the  information. 
Oh,  no,  they  quote  others — anonymous 
individuals — except  they  say  somewhere 
along  the  line  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  given  an  opinion.  If  he  has 
given  any  such  opinion  it  has  not  been 
made  public  to  my  knowledge,  and  if  he 
did  give  the  opinion  then  why  did  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  offer  to  furnish 
the  information  under  certain  condi- 
tions? Evidently  the  Secretary  does  not 
have  much  faith  in  whatever  opinion  he 
was  hiding  behind. 

WHT   THSOTTUC   CONGRZSSt 

Now,  there  have  been  those  on  the 
floor  here  who  have  said  that  we  should 
pass  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  and  that  we  could  then  get 
the  Information.  A  joint  resolution  re- 
quires the  President's  signature.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Joint 
resolution  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do. 
I  believe  it  would  create  a  bad  precedent. 
It  would  create  a  precedent  that  would 
tie  the  hands  of  Congress  in  the  futtire. 
It  would  mean  that  any  time  that  any 
information  Is  wanted  from  any  Depart- 
ment that  the  committee  must  face  the 
necessity  of  passing  a  resolution  through 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  getting  it 
signed  by  the  President.  For  Congress, 
by  its  own  action,  to  create  a  precedent 
that  would  so  tie  its  hands  for  the  future 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  very  disas- 
trous and  backward  step  for  it  to  take. 
I  implore  this  Congress  to  not  take  such 
action. 


WRT  MONIPT   A   LAMS   EtCtTSIt 


Furthermore  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
take  such  action  because  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  so  dignify  the  lame  excuse  that 
has  been  presently  offered  for  refusing 
Congress  this  Information.  It  is  clear  to 
anyone  who  reads  the  law  that  there  Is 
no  doubt  about  the  necessity  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  furnishing  this  in- 
formation. In  this  connection  I  refer 
you  to  my  remarks  at  page  11567  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  Wednesday. 
December  17.  I  say  we  should  not  dignify 
the  lame  excuse  by  recognizing  that  it  has 
validity  when  It  does  not  have. 

Either  body  of  Congress  has  authority 
to  get  this  information  without  a  Joint 
resolution.  Why  should  we  rim  all 
around  Robin  Hood's  bam  and  thereby 
require  ourselves  in  the  future  to  run  all 
around  Robin  Hood's  bam  whenever  a 
committee  has  a  legitimate  request  for 
governmental  information? 

ADMINISTRATION'S  POSmON 

The  administration's  position  on  this 
matter  is  quoted  In  the  Evening  Star  for 
today,  December  18, 1947,  as  follows: 

"All  that  Is  necessary  Is  the  passing  of  a 
joint  resolutlcu.  i^hlch  the  President  wlU 
approve,"  Mr.  Anderson  said. 

He  contended  that  would  preaenre  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Government. 

n   CONORXSSIONAL    SXTBSCBVIKNCE    A    PSOPKR 
RELATIONBHIPf 

A  close  reading  of  that  quotation 
makes  it  very  apparent  what  the  admin- 
istration wants.  They  say  a  joint  reso- 
lution would  preserve  the  proper  rela- 
tionship between  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches.  What  do  they  mean 
by  proper  relationship?  What  they 
obvious^  want  is  a  preservation  of  the 
relationship  that  existed  for  the  past  15 
years.  Under  that  condition  the  legisla- 
tive branch  was  completely  subservient 
to  the  executive  branch.  That  is  what 
they  mean  by  a  proper  relationship 
and  that  is  where  we  will  be  if  we  now 
set  a  bad  precedent  for  the  future. 

And,  mind  you.  while  the  President 
may  sign  this  Joint  resolution,  if  you  es- 
tablish a  precedent  by  this  action  of  re- 
quiring Joint  resolutions  whenever  you 
want  information  damaging  to  the  ad- 
ministration, then  you  are  going  to  place 
in  the  President's  hand  the  power, 
through  his  use  of  the  veto,  to  hamstring 
this  Congress  In  carrying  out  Its  Inves- 
tigatorial  duties.  Yes,  he  will  sign  this 
resolution,  but  he  will  have  the  veto 
power  over  any  future  Investigation  by 
Congress.  That  veto  power  will  make 
the  Congress  in  the  future  subservient 
to  the  President  in  investigations.  I  do 
not  consider  that  would  be  a  proper 
precedent  for  this  Congress  to  set.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay — 
let  us  insist  on  the  clear  legal  right  that 
Congress  has  to  obtain  this  information 
by  subpena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  urge  support 
for  the  resolution  establishing  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  que:  tion  U,  oa 


The  SPEAKER, 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
the  table. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.    Mr. 
parUamrntary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER    The 
state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr 
listening  carefully,  and  I 
the  previoas  question  put 

The  SPEAKER  If  the  gen 
listening,  he  would  have  hear< 
It  was  very  clearly  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Was  It 
mous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.    By  unanimous 
sent.    The  gentleman  Is  con  ect 
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AUTHOaiZINa  STUDY  OF  BLA<tK 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr. 
direction  of  the  Committee 
call  up  House  Resolution  403. 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolut 
lows: 


MARKET 

Speaker,  by 
>n  Rules.  I 
ind  ask  for 


Id 


lnt«rfer  xl 


the  efore. 


Wor  ts 


Where**  the  continued  preval 
markets  so-iously  Undermines  a 
the  national  economy  of  the 
and 

Whereas  prices  have  been  Infla 
curement    of   materials 
black  market  operations   to  a 
public  works  of  aU  kinds  have 
exorbitantly  expensive  and, 
tlcally  Impossible  economically: 

Whereas   further  authorlzatloK 
works  by  the  Congress  will  be 
retarded  If  not  prevented 
tbase    iniquitous    operations 
can  be  stopped:  and 

Whereas  It   Is  obvio\is  that 
flagrant     malpractices    are 
proper  public -works  program  can 
cor   can   a   stable   economy    be 
throughout  the  United  States 
Mssions:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolve,  That  the  Public 
tee.   or   any   subcommittee 
thortzed  and  directed  to  make 
black   markets   and   to   search 
into  the  sources  and  causes  of 
tire   tendencies   induced   by 
with  a  view  to  reporting  as  ^__ 
■-^.^Ible  not  only  their  findings  bu 
Emendations  for  the  enactmei{t 
ures   calciilated   to   eliminate 
brlous,   destructive,   and    banef u  I 
For  the  purpose  of  making  sucl 
tlons  the  committee,  or  any 
thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and 
the    present   Congress   at   such 
places  within  or  outside  the 
whether   the   House   Is   In 
cessed.  or  has  adjoiu-ned,  to  hold 
Ings,  and  to  require,  by  subpen  l 
wise,  the  attendance  and 
witnesses  and  the  production  of 
records,    correspondence 
pers,  and  documents,  as  it  deemj 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under 
ot  the  chairman  of  the 
■MBiber  of  the  committee 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 
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With  the  following  committ^  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  wortj  "of"  strike 
out  the  words  "black  markets"  and  Insert 
"conspiratorial  or  other  questionable  prac- 
tices"; and  on  line  5  after  the  word  "by" 
strike  out  "bldck  markets"  and  l  isert  "con- 
aplratorlal  or  other  questionabLe|  practices. 
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The  SPEAKER    The  question  Is  on 

agreeing  to  the  amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from 

Ohio  [Mr.  Brown  J  is  recognized  for  1 

hour. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  IMr.  Smith). 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  403. 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  provides  that  authority  be 
granted  to  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
or  to  any  subcommittee  thereof  which 
may  be  designated  for  the  purpose,  to 
make  a  study  of  conspiratorial  and  other 
questionable  practices,  and  to  search  into 
the  sources  and  causes  of  such  practices. 

To  put  it  in  the  parlance  of  the  day, 
this  resolution  provides  for  a  study  and 
Investigation  of  what  some  of  us  have 
in  the  past  termed  'the  black  market." 
I  think  the  slang  phrase  now  is  "gray 
market."  wherein  many  commodities  are 
sold  through  peculiar  sources  and  in  pe- 
culiar ways  at  prices  much  higher  than 
the  regular  going  price. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  in  the 
Congress  who  can  have  any  objection  to 
this  House  committee,  either  as  a  whole 
or  as  a  subcommittee,  making  this  in- 
vestigation. Certainly  the  light  of  day 
should  be  turned  upon  these  practices 
which  have  so  much  interfered  with  our 
construction  of  homes,  in  obtaining  the 
supplies  that  are  needed  for  the  relief  of 
other  peoples,  and  for  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  our  own  citizens. 

I  think  if  this  committee  can  make 
even  the  slightest  contribution — and  I 
am  sure  that  it  can — toward  stamping 
out  these  practices,  or  towards  exposing 
them,  it  will  be  very  much  worth  while. 

I  have  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Newsprint  and  Pa- 
per Supply.  We  have  encountered  some 
of  these  activities  in  the  field  of  paper, 
especially  in  newsprint.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular law  against  such  activities,  and 
so  the  spotlight  of  pitiless  publicity,  the 
inquiry  and  the  interest  by  Congress,  will 
have  a  great  moral  effect.  Once  the  in- 
formation is  obtained  as  to  exactly  what 
is  going  on  this  committee  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  stamp  out  these  practices.  So  I 
hope  that  this  resolution  as  amended 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman through? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  own  time.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack}. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein 
an  article  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald 
of  December  17,  written  by  Thomas  E. 
Maloney,  the  headline  of  which  reads: 
"Steel  gray  market  octopus  grips  indus- 
try.- 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  is  a  very  appropriate  one,  and 
one  that  I  have  no  objection  to.  I  shall 
vote  for  its  passage.  I  am  very  glad  to 
note  that  the  Rules  Committee  struck  out 
the  words  "black  markets"  and  Inserted 
therein  "conspiratorial  and  other  ques- 
tionable practices."  I  am  glad  this  was 
done  for  two  reasons,  because  last  year 
our  Republican  friends  promised  us  there 
would  be  no  black  markets  with  the  re- 
moval of  controls.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  a  very  sad  reflection  to  have  a  reso- 
lution introduced  by  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  Party  and  retxirted 
out  by  a  Republican  committee  contain- 
ing the  admission  that  the  black  market 
still  continues.  Furthermore,  anyone 
appearing  before  the  committee  might 
raise  the  question  whether  or  not  their 
nefarious  actions  constituted  a  black 
market,  and  the  wiping  out  from  the 
second  angle  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance because  the  language  recommended 
by  the  committee  will  avoid  any  such 
technicality  as  that  being  advanced  at 
any  time. 

The  existing  situation  is  very  acute. 
Throughout  the  country  people  are  being 
robbed.  It  is  being  done  under  the  guise 
of  the  law.  Outrageous  prices  are  being 
charged,  not  only  to  the  public  but  to 
legitimate  business.  For  example,  I  have 
a  friend  who  is  a  very  substantial  con- 
tractor, and  yet  he  is  an  independent 
one.  In  order  to  buy  nails  he  has  to 
pay  $12,  $13,  and  $13.50  a  keg.  I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  market  that  is,  but 
it  is  a  most  vicious  market.  The  other 
day  he  told  me  of  a  company  in  Boston 
who  called  him  up— a  company  he  had 
purchased  from  through  the  years.  They 
told  him  they  had  400  kegs  of  nails  a  id 
that  their  allocation  to  him  was  20  kegs. 
He  asked  him  what  the  price  was  and 
they  said  $6  a  keg.  They  were  charging 
the  legitimate  price— a  legitimate  com- 
pany asking  only  for  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness profit— yet,  only  a  few  days  before, 
he  had  to  pay  $13  50  in  the  gray  mar- 
ket, or  some  other  kind  of  a  market,  for 
a  keg  of  nails.  He  is  a  contractor  of 
substance  who  employs  anywhere  from 
7oO  to  1.500  employees.  He  told  me  that 
if  he  ordered  1,400  tons  of  steel— and 
that  is  a  pretty  big  order— some  contrac- 
tors are  more  powerful  than  he— he 
cannot  get  his  order  from  the  large  steel 
companies,  although  these  smaller  con- 
tractors filed  their  orders  months  ago. 
He  and  other  independents  or  smaller 
businessmen  like  himself  have  on  file 
their  orders  or  requests  for  steel  for 
months.  As  a  result,  they  are  pushed 
back  many  months. 

The  same  situation  undoubtedly  exists 
In  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me  a  letter 
I  recently  received  from  a  businessman 
In  which  he  states  as  follows: 

Transactions  that  normally  flow  though 
two  or  three  parties  are  now  beUig  channeled 
through  OS  many  as  six  and  seven  hands, 
each  of  whom  are  adding  their  own  margin 
of  profit. 
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It  is  not  only  the  public  that  Is  suffer- 
ing, but  also  the  businessman  Is  suffering 
as  a  result  of  this  condition.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Independent  or  small  business- 
man ranges  from  one  who  employs  1  to 
an  employer  of  5.000  help.  That  is  my 
Idea  of  a  small  or  Independent  business- 
man under  our  national  economy. 

This  man  gives  me  specific  Informa- 
tion in  his  letter  with  reference  to  condi- 
tions existing  In  New  England.  With 
reference  to  building  materials  and  nails, 
he  says: 

On  October  6  1  was  offered,  firm  for  48 
hours.  60.000  kegs  of  nails  at  914  cents  per 
pound.  This  price  was  at  least  100  percent 
above  the  cost  of  production  and  3  cents 
above  the  normal  existing  market  price  for 
the  same  item.  I  could  have  sold  the  entire 
lot.  plus  40.000  kegs  additional,  within  24 
hours  on  a  cash  basis. 

Since  that  date  transactions  have  been 
closed  in  Boston  in  which  nails  have  reached 
as  high  as  12  cents. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  three  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
goes  on  to  discuss  oil  tanks  of  250  gallons 
capacity,  and  states: 

The  reasonable  normal  price  today  for  this 
type  of  tank  should  l>e  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $27.50.  During  the  past  2  weeks  I  have 
been  offered  In  quantities  ranging  from  500 
to  1.000  tanks.  The  nlnlmum  price  was 
$48.50  and  the  maximum  $62.50,  f.  o.  b. 
source 

He  goes  on  and  states  the  following 
with  reference  to  12-gage  steel  used  In 
tank  construction: 

The  present  value  of  this  gage  steel  as 
quoted  me  by  the  Boston  office  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  on  October  27  is  approximately 
$80  per  ton.  I  have  received  a  request  for 
200  tons  at  $180.  During  the  past  week  a 
minimum  of  six  carloads  of  this  :aaterial 
has  arrived  In  Boston,  consigned  to  firms  who 
customarily  never  specialized  in  12-gage  steel 
and  who  have  refused  an  offer  of  $140. 

What  does  he  say  about  pljrwood? 

Fir  plywood  Is  practically  nonexistent  In 
this  market  and  could  be  sold  at  a  fantastic 
price  if  obtained.  On  October  14  I  was  of- 
fered 400.000  feet  of  mahogany  plywood,  off 
sizes,  at  a  price  100  percent  above  the  cur- 
rently quoted  mUl  price. 

What  does  he  say  about  automobiles 
sold  in  a  town  outside  of  Boston? 

Every  Monday  there  Is  conducted  an  auto- 
mobile auction. 

He  gives  the  name  of  the  Individual, 
and  I  will  give  It  to  the  committee  If  It 
so  desires.  If  the  committee  wants  this 
correspondence  I  will  give  It  to  the 
members. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

It  was  reported  to  me  by  reliable  dealers 
that  anywhere  from  2  to  400  cars  are  sold 
weeltly. 

They  come  from  any  number  of  States 
to  this  auction.    He  further  said: 

A  very  high  percentage  of  these  sales  con- 
sist of  1946  model  cars.  Dealers  buy  from 
dealers  In  private  sales  prior  to  the  open 
auction,  and  prices  are  quoted  to  be  any- 
where from  $250  to  $600  above  current  list 
price.  In  the  same  town  a  Chevrolet  two- 
door  sedan  which  sold  In  Febrtiary  of  this 


year  at  $1,100  delivered  Is  being  quoted  and 
sold  at  over  $2,000,  due  to  the  addition  of 
extras  which  must  be  purchased. 

Now.  there  is  some  evidence.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  has  rendered  a 
service  to  the  country  In  reporting  out 
this  resolution.  A  fearless  Investigation 
should  be  carried  on.  This  committee, 
when  appointed,  will  require  a  sulMtan- 
tlal  sum  of  money,  because  they  are 
going  to  make  a  hard  and  difficult  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate 
the  compliment  paid  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  state 
to  the  House  that  this  resolution  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  of  tx)th 
political  parties. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
fearless  investigation,  following  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution,  will  bring  great 
benefits  to  the  country.  None  of  us 
stand  for  the  practices  that  are  going 
on.  As  much  as  we  condemned  the 
black  market  that  unfortunately  existed 
under  price  control,  just  as  vigorously  do 
we  condemn  the  overcharging  by  any 
one  of  the  American  people  or  of  Ameri- 
can business  such  as  is  going  on  today. 
This  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance 
not  only  to  our  people,  but  to  our  na- 
tional economy  and  to  the  great  major- 
ity of  our  businessmen.  99  percent  of 
them,  who  want  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness in  an  honorable  and  a  trustworthy 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  appointed 
as  a  result  of  this  resolution  can  render 
great  service  to  our  people  and  our  coun- 
try by  making  a  fearless  investigation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  things  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  said.  I  wonder, 
though,  since  these  things  are  going  on, 
whether  the  complete  waiving  of  the 
Antitrust  Act  will  correct  any  of  It? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Not  these  abuses. 
This  resolution  seeks  to  look  Into  the 
nefarious  conditions  that  exist,  due  to 
the  shortages,  with  a  small  group  en- 
gaging In  unethical  practices  which, 
under  price  control,  would  have  consti- 
tuted a  black  market  in  violation  of  the 
law  for  which  they  could  have  been 
prosecuted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  I  referred  to 
Is  as  follows: 

STEEL  Ghat  Makket  Octopus  Osips 

INDDSTHT 

(By  Thomas  E.  Mullaney) 
New  Tosk,  December  13. — The  black  or 
gray  market  in  basic  and  finished  steel,  dis- 
claimed and  minimized  by  the  products  and 
fabricators  of  the  vital  industrial  commodity. 
Is  no  small  enterprise.  It  is  a  gigantic  octopus 
whose  heart  is  situated  in  New  York  City  and 
whose  grasping  tentacles  control  millions  of 
tons  of  Bteel  in  various  forms  throughout 
the  Nation. 

For  the  last  3  weeks  this  writer  has  ob- 
served first-hand,  scores  of  local  brokers, 
dealers    and    "entreprenctm"   from    almost 


erery  walk  of  life  trying  to  peddle  fan- 
tastic tonnages  of  real  or  phantom  steel  at 
fabulous  prices  three  and  four  times  the 
offlclal  quotations  for  the  products  involved. 
To  declare  that  perhaps  2.000  people  In  the 
city  are  engaged  In  this  activity  may  be  un- 
derstatement. 

SCRAP,    NAIL8    TOO 

Most  of  the  profiteering  is  being  done  In 
sheet  and  strip  steel  of  the  type  used  by 
automotive  and  appliance  manufacturers, 
but  the  gray  market  is  also  strongly  active 
In  scrap  metal  and  nails. 

Estimating  the  amovmt  of  steel  that  has 
been  funneled  to  racketeers  U  no  easy  task, 
because  of  the  multitude  of  "phony"*  offers 
being  made.  Some  steel  company  spokesmen 
have  guessed  that  approximately  3,000,000  to 
3,530,000  tons  of  finished  steel,  or  around  5 
percent  of  total  output,  have  gone,  uninten- 
tionally and  unfortunately,  into  the  hands 
of  the  profiteers. 

One  buyer  for  a  number  of  prominent 
manufacturing  concerns,  however,  has  placed 
the  volume  at  close  to  11,000,000  tons.  Very 
likely  the  actual  figure  splits  the  range. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  that  sub- 
stantial tonnages  of  the  material  which 
turns  the  wheels  of  40  percent  of  America's 
industry  have  been  removed  from  their  nor- 
mal markets  by  opportunists  who  are  com- 
manding— and  getting — premium  prices 
from  the  buyers  best  able  to  pay.  Various 
sizes  and  gages  of  sheet  and  strip  steel,  for 
Instance,  are  t>eing  disposed  of,  easily.,  at 
prices  rxmning  between  $150  and  $350  a  ton, 
whereas  the  price  ordinarily  paid  for  these 
different  products  ranges  between  $85  and 
$95  a  ton. 

Scrap  metal,  which  currently  is  quoted  at 
$40  a  ton  delivered  In  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
Is  selling  freely  In  the  gray  market  at  levels 
between  $4  and  $15  a  ton  above  the  market 
price  at  a  time  when  the  domestic  steel  pro- 
duction Is  being  held  to  4  percent  under 
capacity  for  lack  of  this  critical  material. 
Nails,  the  valuation  of  which  would  not  ex- 
ceed $4  a  keg  even  under  inflated  price  sched- 
ules, are  being  denied  to  many  construction 
companies  because  the  gray  market  has  com- 
mandeered huge  quantities  of  them  and  la 
offering  them  at  $8  to  $11.75  a  keg. 

OUTEAGEOirS   KACXET 

During  this  8-week  scouting  venture  In  the 
steel  gray  market,  contact  was  made  with 
dozens  of  acknowledged  profiteers  who  c&me 
to  the  office  of  a  New  York  buyer's  rejiresent- 
atlve  boldly  proffering  actual  steel  at  theat 
amazing  prices  cited.  As  many,  and  more, 
nonprofessionals  pretending  to  have  Impossi- 
ble tonnages  of  critically  scarce  sheet  and 
strip  steel  also  appeared  during  this  time. 

Oppcvtunlty  was  also  afforded  during  the 
last  3  weeks  to  examine  thoroughly  the  index 
cards,  correspondence,  purchase  requests, 
sales  transactions,  and  other  files  of -this  local 
buyer  for  industrial  companies.  The  Investi- 
gation revealed  that,  in  the  last  8  months 
this  one  purchasing  agent  has  bought  10.000 
tons  of  steel  at  prices  ranging  between  $130 
and  $320  a  ton,  with  the  vast  majority  of  the 
transactions  being  consummated  at  levela 
above  $250  a  ton. 

The  buyer  is  Norman  J.  Bdelmann,  presi- 
dent of  &10W-H0W,  Inc.,  located  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  a  four-story  brownstone  house  on 
East  Fifteenth  Street.  He  alleges  that  his 
organization,  which  he  calls  a  finding  com- 
pany, has  not  engaged  In  gray  market  activi- 
ties except  Insofar  as  it  has  openly  bought 
from  these  profiteers  at  the  extraordinary 
prices  they  have  demanded.  His  only  com- 
petisation,  he  maintains,  is  a  regular  finder's 
fee  of  $6  a  ton  for  quantities  under  1,000 
tons  fotmd  and  $1  a  ton  when  the  tonnages 
exceeded  that  total. 

Edelmann  disclosed  that  he  now  holds 
orders  for  more  than  8,000,000  tons  of  sheet 
and  strip  stesl  from  66  large  manufacttirlnf 
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eoBfMnlM  la  all  Mctiona  of  th« 
prices  they  are  willing  to  pay.  be 
at  $120  a  ton  and  mount  up  to 

Among  bis  standing  purchase 
one  from  a  Detroit  company  produ 
motive  parts  asking  for  160.000  to 
Bteel  over  a  12-montb  period  at  • 
another  offer  comes  from  a  nati 
manufacturing  company  seekinK 
a  ton.  and  a  third  offer  was  sub 

•  southwest  manufacttirlng  group 
96.000  tons  of  bot>rolled.  pickled 

•  long  period  at  a  price  of  9150  a 
The  moat  recent  deals  completed 

How,  Its  41 -year-old  president 

1.  The  sale  of  3.500  tons  of 
an  eastern  manufacturer  at  a  price 
ton.  on  which  Know-How  realized 
profit  but  middlemen  received  911 

2.  The  sale  of  4.500  tons  of  steel 
for  use  as  scrap  to  one  of  the 
•teel  companies  at  136.50  a  ton 
a  ton  to  Know-How  as  a  finder's 
ever,  the  preparation  price  on  the  1 
up  to  approximately  $8  a  ton 
•ctual  price  about  945  a  ton. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Minnesota  fMr.  Attcust  H 

Mr.    AUGUST    R 
Speaicer.    greed    and 
ruined  many  a  nation  and  ma4y 
dividual.    I  am  glad  that  the 
on  Rules  has  reported  a  reso 
this  kind  creating  a  committee 
gate  some  of  the  black  marke 
market  or  greedy  practices  now 
exist  in  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  quite  agre3  with 
man    from    Massachusetts 
black-market  operations  as  the 
the  removal  of  price  control. 
fall  when  we  did  have  price 
had   the   bJggest   black   markc 
United  States  in  a  vital 
that  was  in  meat.    You  could  gc 
butcher  shop  in  the  United 
you  would  not  And  any  meat 
under  price  control,  and  that  wa 
the  black  market  of  this 
taken  over  from  one  end  of 
to  the  other. 

Nbw.  when  It  comes  down  to 
mentioned     by     the     gentlem^ 
Massachusetts  like  steel  and  nail ! 
a  little  Investigation  ot  that 
self.    We  recognize  that  there 
tain   manufacturing   companies 
United  SUtes  that  are  engage  1 
production  of  steel  of  all  kindi 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  allocat 
steel      to      legitimate 
throughout  the  United  States, 
small   manufacturers   out   my 
least,  are  having  great  difficulty 
ing  enough  of  this  steel  to  keep 
The  result  is  that  many  of 
been  forced  to  close  dow^n  anc 
hftvlng  an  unemployment 
our  hands.    But.  I  do  find  tha 
Individuals  and  concerns  in  th 
States  are  able  to  get  all  the 
want,  and  they  are  offering  it  to 
.tUtuenta  and  to  your 
fabulous  prices. 

Let  me  cite  gate  steel,  18-  to 
•teel.  which  Is  sheet  steel. 
Let  me  teU  jrou  what  Is 
the  cue  of  12-  to  ao«lnch 
aheet.    It  Is  dllBcutt  to  believe 
have  iuch   irvtdy  Individuals 
United  SUtet.    Tha  Ufhi  oX 
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should  be  directed  on  them  ahd  their  op- 
erations, and  they  should  be  Investigated 
to  the  fullest  extent.  The  regular  price 
charged  for  steel  sheets  by  the  producer 
to  a  legitimate  dealer  or  manufacturer 
runs  from  $80  to  $100  a  ton,  but  the 
legitimate  manufacturers  are  not  able  to 
get  it.  They  find  that  if  they  will  write 
to.  say.  the  Emergency  Steel  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago. 111...  and  pay  $260  a  ton  for  it  they 
can  get  all  they  want.  If  they  write  to 
the  Kalden  Steel  Products  Co..  of  Detroit. 
Mich.,  and  pay  $240.  not  $100  a  ton  but 
$240  a  ton.  they  can  get  all  they  want. 

The  Bell  Iron  L  Metal  Co..  of  Chicago. 
111.,  is  offering  to  sell  large  quantities  at 
$280  a  ton.  Page  Holllster  Co..  of  Chi- 
cago, 111. — strange  that  there  are  so 
many  in  Chicago,  111. — Is  offering  to  sell 
it  at  $250  a  ton.  The  Esko  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, Dl.,  Box  2054,  no  street  address, 
offers  it  at  $240  a  ton.  Atlantic  Steel  Co., 
767  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl.,  of- 
fers it  at  $310  a  ton. 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  the  question  of 
pipe.  As  you  know,  cast  iron  pipe  and 
galvanized  pipe  are  very  scarce.  The 
regular  price  charged  for  one-half-inch 
galvanized  iron  pipe,  the  legitimate  price, 
is  about  7^2  cents  a  foot.  The  plumbers 
and  the  construction  industry  cannot  get 
very  much  of  this  pipe,  but  they  can  get 
all  they  want,  not  at  7  '2  cents  but  at  32 
cents  a  foot  if  they  will  write  to  the  Fox 
Supply  Co..  Box  267.  Geneva.  111. 

I  am  giving  these  names  and  I  have 
several  others  here  that  should  be  in- 
vestigated. Their  source  of  supply 
should  be  investigated,  because  there 
may  be  a  conspiracy  on  in  this  country 
to  divert  these  vital  products  away  from 
legitimate  manufacturers  and  users  into 
the  gray  market.  These  concerns  that 
I  have  named  to  you  may  just  be  operat- 
ing as  a  front  for  some  steel  company. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  Investigate 
these  concerns  I  have  given  you  and  also 
go  into  the  matter  of  ascertaining  if 
there  is  a  conspiracy  to  take  these  prod- 
ucts away  from  the  legitimate  dealers 
and  manufacturers  of  this  country  on  the 
part  of  certain  steel  companies.  The 
time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  this 
greedy  racketeering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  a  list  of  firms  who  are  ofiering 
this  material  for  sale.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  bbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? I 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Companiet  operating  in  the  gray  market 

Per  ton 

Emergency  Steel  Co.,  2136  Lincoln  Park 
Weat,  Chicago.  lU..  Mr.  Shana $2flO 

Kalden  Steel  Products  Co.,  laSl  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich., 
Louis   H.  Golden 240 

Bell  Iron  tt  Mttal  Co.,  IMS  South  Drake, 
Chicago,  111,. ..., .    260 

Page  HoUisttr  Co.,  bos  2044,  Ghletfo. 
HI.,  C.  JobMon 8S0 

liko  Co..  boi  $064.  OMeafo,  ZU.,  A. 
Carlson -.—.......    840 

Crylon  Sttel  Co.,  179  West  li.  New 
York,  N  Y.,  I.  Londner aao 

Atlantic  8  eel  Co.,  7rr  Milwaukee  Ave^ 
Chieafo.  111.,  Lou  Oauta. no 


We  have  received  offerings  frcm  the  fol- 
lowing companies,  listing  materials  for  sale 
at  the  prices  listed  below: 

Per  ton 
Charles  M.  Williamson  and  Associates, 
111    West   Washington   St.,   Chicago 

2,  ni - e238 

Consolidated    Metals   Corp..    2619-2625 
South    Santa   Fe   Ave.,   Los   Angeles 

11.    Calif... _ - -     280 

PUl-More   Sales,   330   South   Wells   St., 
Chicago  6,  111 — -     247 

Today  we  received  from  the  Interstate  Steel 
Service,  4525  West  Filth  Avenue,  Chicago.  111., 
offerings  as  follows: 

12  gage 
22.000  pounds  17 V2  by  19 1^  Inch  H.  R. 


Per 
pound 
P.  O eo.  105 


6.000  pounds  nv^  by  84%  Inch  H.  R.. 
43.930  pounds  ISy*  by  72  Inch  H.  R.. 
70  tons  14  by  168  Inch  H.  R. 


13  gage 

9.000  poxmds  12 14  by  174  Inch  H.  R__  $0. 
5,200  pounds  15  by  48  Inch  H.  R 


J  5/. 


by  9034  Inch  H.  R.. 


.10 
.11 
.095 

10 

105 

10 

11 

10 


3.000  pounds  22^;', 

10.000  pounds  225^  by  120  Inch  H.  R. 

7,200  pounds  1434  by  72  inch  H.  R 

The  mill  price  of  this  steel  would  run  an 
average  of  from  5  to  6<4  cents  a  pound. 

FIPI 

We  have  jiist  received  another  large  ship- 
ment of  pipe  (galvanized  and  black)  all  new 
and  we  can  make  prompt  shipments  at  the 
following  sizes  and  prices: 


H-tach  pipe.. 

h-inchpipe.. 
?«-inchpip€.. 
l-inch  pipe... 
1^-incn  pipe. 


Oalvanlied 


Regular 
price 


«).0«32 
.07S7 
.0568 
.1367 
.ISS-") 


Gray 

market 

price 


Per  foot 

$a24 

.32 

.38 

.46 


Black 


Regular 
price 


$a0467 
.0587 
.0752 
.1059 
.1418 


Gray 

market 

price 


This  pipe  Is  In  21-foot  length  and  Is  sold 
In  full  length  only.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of 
steel,  pipe  will  be  scarce  for  the  next  6 
months,  so  order  your  requirements  now. 
Prices  subject  to  change. 

Fox  StrppLT  Co.. 
Box  267.  Geneva,  III. 
P-  8.— WUl   be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 
larger  sizes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi   [Mr.  Whittington ] . 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  questionable  prac- 
tices are  costing  the  public  and  the  public 
Treasury  large  sums  of  money,  and  un- 
necessarily so.  The  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  has  Jurisdiction  of  highways, 
flood  control,  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, and  public  housing,  and  all  of 
those  constructions  are  being  retarded 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  materials, 
among  other  costs.  Black  markets  have 
obtained  and  will  obtain  with  or  without 
price  controls. 

The  resolution  under  consideration 
does  not  provide  for  a  special  committee, 
It  reinforce*  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  by  authorizing 
th«  uie  of  subpenai  and  compelling  those 
who  may  have  information  to  product 
their  booki  and  recorda  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  committee.  Thta  committee 
can  perform  a  uieful  funcUon.     The 


door  sedan  which  lold  in  February  of  this      dealers   and   "entreprenetirs"   from   almost      and  strip  steel  from  68  large  manufacturlnf 
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blessed  sunlight  of  publicity  should  be 
turned  on  questionable  practices  and 
black  market  or  gray  market  operations. 
We  may  as  well,  however,  be  sure, 
whether  we  are  consumers,  builders,  em- 
ployers, or  employees,  that  after  all  and 
fundamentally  the  black  market  and 
other  questionable  practices  will  not  dis- 
appear until  there  has  been  a  resumption 
of  full  production  in  the  United  States. 
Pull  production  is  the  real  remedy  for 
eliminating  black  markets.  Meantime 
questionable  practices  can  and  should  be 
prevented  with  adequate  punishment 
and  publicity. 

The  worker  who  must  buy  food  at  in- 
creased prices  is  profoundly  interested 
in  the  resumption  of  full  production,  to 
the  end  that  black  markets  and  other 
questionable  practices  may  disappear.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  here  that  in  places 
where  it  might  least  be  suspected,  these 
questionable  practices  obtain.  Black 
markets  are  almost  universal.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Macy]  for  his  investigation  that 
has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  the 
resolution  now  under  consideration.  If 
properly  conducted,  as  I  am  sure  this  in- 
vestigation will  be,  and  if  those  who  are 
under  cover  now,  with  all  their  question- 
able practices,  can  be  exposed  to  the  light 
of  day,  I  believe  a  public  service  will  be 
rendered.     I  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  DonderoI. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  resolution,  to  investigate  black 
markets  was  introduced,  a  copy  of  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  author  of  the  resolution,  as 
all  of  you  know,  is  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MacyI.  When  it  came 
to  our  committee,  we  met  and  discussed 
this  question  at  considerable  length. 
After  full  and  complete  consideration  of 
the  subject,  the  committee  endorsed 
unanimously  the  objective  of  this  pro- 
posal— whether  the  work  was  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  or  any  other  committee  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  might  choose 
to  designate. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  is 
not  an  investigatory  committee,  but  it 
does  have  under  its  Jurisdiction,  as  al- 
ready so  ably  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittinc- 
TCNl,  all  public  buildings  of  the  United 
States,  which  include  post  oflQces,  Fed- 
eral court  houses,  customs  houses,  and 
other  buildings.  Whatever  goes  into  the 
cost  of  building  such  public  structures 
does  involve  the  subject  which  this  com- 
mittee has  under  its  jurisdiction.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Macy]  for  the  public  service 
which  he  has  rendered  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Introduction  of  this 
resolution  and  compliment  him  for  being 
the  author  of  this  measure. 

Legitimate  Industry  and  business  In 
this  country  deplore  the  existence  of 
black  markets  ai  they  exist  in  thia 
country  today. 

Mr.  WHITTXNOTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONDERO.    2  yield. 
ZOin 7S4 


Mr.  WHrmNGTON.  I  believe  it  is 
due  to  legitimate  business  where  there 
are  some  clouds  and  links  between  legiti- 
mate business  and  black  market  opera- 
tors that  have  an  opportunity  to  shew  the 
public,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  are  not  connected  with  it,  so 
that  the  cloud  may  be  removed. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  this  will  have  a  very 
wholesome  effect  upon  business  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  Case  after  case 
was  cited  before  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  showing  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions and  exorbitant  prices  being 
charged  for  some  commodities  which 
affect  and  contribute  to  the  high  cost 
of  living  In  the  country.  Soil  pipe  in  the 
plumbing  field,  automobiles,  steel,  and 
lumber  are  being  sold  at  prices  and  under 
conditions  which  are  unconscionable. 
In  my  own  home  city  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich., 
a  small  manufacturer  told  me  that  he 
uses  a  considerable  amount  of  steel.  The 
price  on  the  market  was  $55  a  ton.  He 
could  not  buy  an  ounce,  but  he  said  that 
he  could  buy  all  the  steel  he  wanted  if 
he  was  willing  to  pay  $255  a  ton.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  pay  that  amounts 
and  the  result  is  that  his  factory  stands 
still  and  the  machinery  is  idle. 

A  lumber  dealer  in  my  State  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  $1,000  in  addition  to  the 
list  price  for  lumber  in  order  to  get  ma- 
terial for  the  manufacture  of  windows 
and  window  sash.  Of  course,  legitimate 
dealers  deplore  that  condition.  They 
shrink  from  It.  It  means  only  one  thing, 
that  the  cost  of  commodities  rises  in  this 
country,  and  the  ultimate  consumer  must 
pay  it. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  committee 
which  will  be  appointed  under  this  reso- 
lution to  investigate  such  conditions  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  perform  a  service 
to  the  people. 

May  I  say  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr,  McCormack] 
that  the  conditions  which  he  described 
existed  long  before  January  1,  1947,  par- 
ticularly in  the  meat  industry. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  It  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  members  of 
our  committee  that  where  dealers  who 
have  been  in  business  for  years  have  sub- 
mitted bids,  within  24  hours  one  of  these 
black  market  operators  shows  up,  and 
that  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  the  manufacturers 
and  these  black  market  operators. 
Otherwise,  they  would  not  know  that  the 
order  had  been  placed. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  The  situation  such 
as  the  gentleman  describes  exists  right 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONDERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman's  own  committee  la  going  to 
take  upon  Itself  the  responsibility  of 
making  this  investigation,  because  Z  know 
It  will  be  well  done. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONDERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHEWS,  Will  this  cover  Army 
ai  d  Navy  installations  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration installations? 

Mr.  DONDERO.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee changed  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  widened  the  scope  sufficient 
to  include  such  Items,  in  my  opinion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  pre\'ious  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendments  in  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  "black  markets"  and  Insert 
"conspiratorial  or  other  questionable  prac- 
tices"; 

Strike  out  "undermines"  and  insert  "un- 
dermine"; 

StrUte  out  "threatens"  and  Insert  "threat- 
en"; 

Strike  out  "black  market"  and  Insert  "con- 
spiratorial or  other  questionable  practices." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Reso- 
lution to  authorize  and  direct  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  to  make  a  study  of  conspirato- 
rial or  other  questionable  practices." 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks In  the  Record  and  include  a  news- 
paper article. 

Mr.  SHORT  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  two  newspaper  ar- 
ticles. 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  debate  on 
the  resolution  to  investigate  commodity 
exchange  transactions  and  have  those 
remarks  inserted  at  that  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLASON  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article. 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  labor  racketeer- 
ing and  monopolistic  practices. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 
Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
previous  order,  I  was  given  permission  to 
address  the  House  today.  I  wish  to  ad- 
vise the  Speaker  that  I  do  not  care  to 
take  advantage  of  that  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection, 
the  order  will  be  vacated. 
There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  RAMEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
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in  r«sard  to  s  bll]  which  be  Inti^odaced 
today,  amending  the  Cirfl  Senrije  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1923. 
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Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachuset  s 

Speaker,  a  parliamentary  Inquir  '. 

The    SPEAKER.      The 
wiU  sUte  It 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
much  longer  will  the  House  be  In 
today?  

The  SPEAKER     The   Chair 
answer  that  question     There 
two  hours  and  a  half  of  specia 
on  the  agenda  for  this  afternoon 

Mrs.      ROGERS     of 
Would  it  be  In  order  at  this  time 
a  brief  statement  regarding 
lutions  of  inquiry? 

The    SPEAKER.      The 
may  proceed  for  1  minute  If  she 
to  be  recognized  for  that  purpos< 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachuset  is. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consen  t 
drcas  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objebtlon 
the  request  of  the  gentlewomap 
lUanchusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
Speaker.  I  am  hoping  that 
day  IS  over,  or  by  tomorrow  morrting 
formation    regarding    the 
tankers,  and  so  forth,  and 
regarding  oil  and  the  amount  be 
to  Canada  and  other  countries. 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  oi 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee   on   Merchant 
Fisheries. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreigh 
merce  for  the  hearings  the  comr  littee 
holding  this  afternoon.  I  unders  and 
an  effort  to  work  out  th?  problem 
>  get  the  information  they  wish 
I  asked  for  in  my  resolution  of 
The  chairman  gave  me  a  brief 
on  my  resolution  and  I  have 
hearing  transcript  that  the 
has  held  on  the  whole  fuel  problekn 
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At  the  hearings  yesterday  of 
Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Commerce,  one  of  the  department 
ncsMS  testified  concerning  the 
of  oottl  and  fuel  oU  going  Into 
from  the  United  States.    After  consider 
able  cross-examination.  It  was 
out  that  exports  of  fuel  oil  In 
Canada  Increased  by  approximately 
percent  over  1946.  and  probab)y 
much  greater  than  In  previous 
the  exports  In  1946  were  very  hig!  i 

You  win  note  the  tremendous 
In  shipments  of  oil  to  Canada 
over  the  shipments  in  1946. 

On  December  6. 1947. 1  sent  the 
!ng  telegram  to  the  President  In 
One  of  the  President's  secretaries 
that  I  will  bear  coocemins  it 
The  teletram  Is  as  follows: 

WAMUiKittom.  D.  C  December  f 
Boa.  HAiaT  8.  TwauMM. 

The  Freeident,  ITey  Wut.  FU 

I  respectfully  rwpMst  that  you  pniilbtt 
MBtoargo  shlpmant  of  oU  from  UalUp 
to  fortlgn  eouatrlM  tba  aan 
of  wTt  coal  la  now  prohibited.    I  also 
fully  r«qu«st  that  you  direct  Unlte^l 
Martttaa*    Oommlsstoa    to    tell 
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Americans  and  not  to  foreign  persons  or  gor- 
cmmenu.  I  have  Introduced  resolutions  In 
Congress  for  tbese  purposes,  but  as  congres- 
sional action  may  be  delayed.  I  urge  that  you 
act  Immedliitely  In  this  emergency. 

Edtth  Noubse  Rogues, 

Member  of  Congress. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  that  informa- 
tion myself,  but  I  feel  that  the  House 
is  entitled  to  the  Information  also.  I 
am  sure  Uie  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
wants  to  help  in  every  way  because  they 
are  working  tirelessly  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. So  I  will  wait  before  trying  to 
bring  the  resolution  up  until  tomorrow. 
for  the  chairman  of  that  committee  may 
then  be  in  possession  of  the  information 
needed  as  a  result  of  today's  hearings 
and  it  will  be  presented  to  the  House.  I 
have  learned. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  also  will 
have  information.  I  understand,  at  that 
time;  and  eiIso  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  will  have  infor- 
mation from  the  Interior  Department  re- 
garding the  amount  of  oil.  and  so  forth, 
that  is  in  this  country.  I  hope  that  in- 
formation will  be  given  to  us  tomorrow. 

One  further  request.  Mr.  Speaker:  If 
the  President  answers  my  telegrams  re- 
garding the  embargo  on  tankers  and  on 
oil.  that  I  he  allowed  to  insert  it  in  the 
RicoRO  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Under  an  order  here- 
tofore entered  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Smitu]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes.  | 

AMKEUCA  AWAKE— COMMUinSM  THREAT- 
KNS  OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY  IN 
PALBSTINS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Christmas  season  finds  the  Holy 
Land  In  the  throes  of  violence  and  civil 
war.  Arab  is  killing  Jew  and  Jew  is 
killing  Arab.  This  intense  situation  was 
precipitated  by  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  when  it  voted  to  par- 
tition Palestine.  The  crisis  is  not  a  local 
affair,  but  it  concerns  the  whole  world. 
From  It  may  flow  the  causes  for  World 
War  m.  It  Is  of  partictUar  concern  to 
the  United  States  as  It  Involves  the  in- 
tegrity and  good  faith  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  delegates  that  represent 
us  in  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

As  yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
people  do  not  tmderstand  the  full  im- 
plications cf  the  critical  situation  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  bring  It  to  their  attention  and 
to  the  Congress  and  hereafter  they  shall 
be  on  notice  of  the  danger  that  confronts 
our  Nation  in  this  matter. 

On  November  29.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  A.<t- 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations  voted  to 
recommend  the  partition  of  Palestine. 
If  approved,  and  implemented  by  the  Se- 
curity Council.  It  means  the  creation  of 
a  new  Jewish  state.  The  full  import  of 
this  decision  and  Its  Impact  on  world 
affairs  cannot  be  Judged  at  this  time. 
One  writer  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
momentotis  decisions  that  has  ever  been 


made  in  modem  times.  That  is  a  strong 
sUtement.  but  it  Is  fully  Justified  by  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization has  been  a  glimmering  hope 
of  a  war-weary  world  which  has  looked 
to  it  to  establish  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  world,  must  now  realize  that  it  has 
failed  to  meet  their  expectations.  Rus- 
sia by  the  use  of  the  veto  has  sabotaged 
its  effectiveness.  We  now  know  that  it 
has  become  the  tool  of  special  mterests, 
of  groups  and  individuals  who  seek  to 
advance  their  own  selfish  objectives.  As 
of  November  29, 1947.  the  United  Nations 
is  as  dead  as  prohibition.  Even  major 
surgery  cannot  revive  it. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  see  what  happened  in  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  meeting  prior 
to  the  vote  on  partition.  *^two- thirds 
vote  was  required  to  pass  the  resolution. 
On  two  occasions  the  Assembly  was  to 
vote  and  twice  It  was  postponed.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  delay  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  proponents  did  not  have  the 
necessary  votes.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
reliably  reported  that  intense  pressure 
was  applied  to  the  delegates  of  three 
small  nations  by  the  United  States  mem- 
bers and  also  by  officials  "at  the  highest 
levels  in  Washington."  Now  that  is  a 
serious  charge.  When  the  matter  was 
finally  considered  on  the  29th.  what 
happened?  The  decisive  votes  for  parti- 
tion were  cast  by  Haiti,  Liberia,  and  the 
Philippines.  These  votes  were  sufficient 
to  make  the  two-thirds  majority.  Pre- 
viously, these  countries  opposed  the 
move.  Do  not  forget,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
they  are  considered  satellites  of  our  own 
country.  The  pressure  by  our  delegates. 
by  our  officials,  and  by  private  citizens 
of  the  United  States  constitutes  repre- 
hensible conduct  against  them  and 
against  us.  Ten  nations  abstained  from 
voting  and  Russia  saw  to  it  that  Yugo- 
slavia, its  satellite,  did  not  join  the  sup- 
porters of  partition.  Haiti.  Liberia,  and 
the  Philippines  opposed  partition  prior 
to  November  29,  and  the  $64  question  is 
what  kind  of  coercion  was  used  to  force 
a  change  in  their  positions,  and  by 
whom  ?  Time  vAW  tell,  and  this  Congress 
should  authorise  a  fUll-dress  Investiga- 
tion so  that  the  people  of  this  country 
may  know  that  the  United  Nations  has 
been  xised  In  thb  Instance  as  a  vehicle 
of  torture  and  not  as  an  instrumentality 
of  International  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enforcement  of  parti- 
tion at  this  time  can  only  be  achieved 
by  the  imposition  of  force.  It  is  reported 
by  Christian  missionaries  in  Jerusalem 
and  Christian  educators  who  know  the 
Near  East  that  the  attempt  to  Impose 
partition  will  plunge  Palestine  and  that 
enUre  area  Into  endless  civil  war.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  reply,  however,  that 
the  United  Nations  Assembly  action  Is 
Ineffectual  unless  approved  and  Imple- 
mented by  the  Security  Council.  It  Is 
true  that  no  actual  authority  has  been 
taken  yet  to  enforce  the  recommenda- 
tions, but,  already.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  seek  partition  are  now  Insisting  that 
the  Security  Council  take  action.  It  Is 
a  fact  that  the  Assembly  has  requested 
the  Security  Council  "to  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  as  are  provided  for  in  the 
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plan  for  Implementation."  Implemen- 
tation means  the  use  of  force,  nothing 
else.    Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  figures  to  show  the  popu- 
lation of  the  countries  that  favor  par- 
tition and  the  population  of  the 
countries  voting  against,  or  abstaining 
from  voting  for  partition? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  have 
them,  but  I  do  not  have  them  with  me. 
If  the  gentleman  has  them.  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  him  insert  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Would  it  be 
convenient  for  the  gentleman  to  include 
them  in  his  dissertation? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  would  appre- 
#*|q tp  if  Crest Iv 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  In  other 
words,  refusal  by  the  Arabs  to  accept 
partition  is  to  be  considered  by  the  Coun- 
cil as  an  act  of  aggression  directed 
against  world  peace  under  Articles  39 
and  41  of  the  Charter.  Prom  this  it 
follows  that  the  Council  will  take  the 
necessary  action  to  suppress  the  Arabs. 

The  Christian  Century  of  December 
17.  in  a  leading  editorial  entitled  "The 
Partition  Gamble,"  says  in  this  connec- 
tion: 

Here  is  a  remEirkable  situation.  The  par- 
titioning of  Palestine  now  depends  on  action 
by  the  Security  Council.  But  the  Council 
is  regarded  by  the  United  States — the  nation 
which  forced  through  the  partitioning  reso- 
lution— as  so  unworkable  that  it  has  just 
induced  the  Assembly  to  form  a  "little  assem- 
bly" to  bypass  the  Council.  Having  accepted 
the  control  of  the  Council  over  partitioning, 
the  United  States  sees  Its  whole  policy  con- 
cerning Palestine  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
same  old  veto  possibility  that  has  so  frus- 
trated it  in  other  matters  handled  by  the 
council.  If  Britain,  which  considered  the 
partition  plan  so  dubious  that  it  abstained 
from  voting,  now  thinks  the  Security  Coun- 
cil plan  of  implementation  headed  for  dis- 
aster, it  can  veto.  If  China,  which  also  ab- 
stained, doesn't  Uke  the  prospect,  it  can 
veto.  And  if  Russia  grows  suspicious  of 
what  the  United  States  may  be  out  to  gain 
through  Security  Council  action.  It  can  veto. 
^  That  la  to  say.  execution  of  the  most  in- 
herently dltQcult,  Involved,  and  hazardous 
project  ever  undertaken  by  an  International 
body  U  left  to  a  Security  Council  which  must 
prccscd  under  a  rule  of  unanimity— a  Coun- 
cil which  so  far  has  never  been  able  to  at- 
tain or  maintain  unanimity  on  anything. 

What  the  United  States  has  thus  done, 
by  pushing  the  UN  to  vote  for  Palestine's 
partition  on  such  terms,  is  to  resort  to  a 
whole  series  of  desperate  gambles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  press  for  en- 
forcement of  the  partition  mandate 
prayerfully  hope  that  the  Arabs  will  not 
resist  partition  but  will  ultimately  com- 
ply with  the  Assembly  mandate.  If  the 
Arabs  refuse,  then  there  is  only  one  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  and  that  is  for  the 
United  Nations  to  Impose  its  will  by 
military  force,  and  what  military  force. 
Mr.  Speaker?    Only  two  nations  will  be 


called  upon  for  that  purpose:  to  wit, 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  has  already  announced  that  it 
will  withdraw  its  troops  in  the  Middle 
East  in  the  very  near  future,  according 
to  Foreign  Minister  Bevin.  Thus,  for 
us.  there  are  ominous  implications  in  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment have  placed  this  country  in  a 
most  awkward  and  inconsistent  position. 
Once  again,  as  at  Tehran.  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam,  we  have  retreated  from  the 
high  moral  ground  upon  which  we  stood 
when  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  proposed. 
We  have  played  into  the  hands  of  god- 
less. Communist  Russia  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  voting  millions 
and  billions  of  dollars  to  defeat  com- 
munism in  western  Europe.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  understand  or  make 
sense  out  of  the  conduct  of  our  officials. 
For  mora  than  2  years  we  have  been  a- 
fussln'  and  a-feudin'  about  containing 
communism.  But  right  here  we  played 
into  the  hands  of  Stalin  and  Molotov.  It 
is  an  historic  fact  well  known  by  the 
State  Department,  the  War  Department. 
and  the  President  that  Russia  has  sought 
foothold  somewhere  on  the  Mediterrane- 
an. At  this  very  moment  we  are  support- 
ing Greece  and  Turkey  with  men  and 
money  to  prevent  Russia  from  controlling 
the  Dardanelles.  Yet,  we  foolishly  play 
its  game  in  this  partition  proceedings. 
This  does  not  make  sense,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Are  we  or  are  we  not  against  commu- 
nism? 

When  Russia  joined  the  United  States 
in  approving  partition,  the  people  and 
the  press  of  this  country  could  not  under- 
stand why  Russia  had  agreed  to  join  with 
us  in  this  move.  The  reason  now  is  per- 
fectly obvious.  If  we  send  American 
troops  to  enforce  partition,  at  the  request 
of  the  UN,  then  Russia  will  do  likewise. 
Once  Russia  sends  its  military  men  to 
Palestine  no  force  on  this  earth,  short  of 
war,  can  expel  them  from  it.  Thus. 
Russia  as  a  participant  with  the  United 
States  in  insisting  upon  partition  will  de- 
mand a  dominant  part  in  military  occu- 
pation. It  will  become  as  obnoxious 
there  as  it  is  now  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. Prom  this  the  people  of  our  country 
should  understand  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Russian  military  policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  a  diabolical  situation.  Con- 
sider the  paradox— in  western  Europe  we 
seek  to  defeat  communism;  in  the  Middle 
East  we  undercut  that  policy  and  make 
it  possible  for  Russia  to  gain  control  of 
the  entire  area,  not  only  in  Palestine  but 
adjacent  thereto.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  a  real  threat  to  our  national 
security,  more  so  than  the  present  situa- 
tion In  Turkey  and  Greece. 

And  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  the  edi- 
torial of  the  Christian  Century  In  con- 
nection with  the  dangers  confronting  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  result 
of  our  action  in  this  matter.   I  quote: 

We  are  gambllr^g  with  the  future  of  ths 
United  Nations.  We  are  gambling  with  Its 
hope  to  gain  moral  authority  in  international 
affairs,  for  the  imposition  of  partition  against 
the  opposition  of  two-thirds  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Palestine  makes  the  announced  de- 


votion of  the  UN  to  the  democratic  principles 
of  self-determination  and  majority  rule  look 
like  unblushing  hypocrisy.  And  we  are 
gambling  with  its  hopw  to  gain  functional 
authority,  since  we  have  committed  it  to  a 
course  where,  in  case  its  proposals  are  defied. 
It  will  have  to  choose  between  admitting  its 
helplessness  or  ordering  a  war  (to  subdue 
Arab  aggression)  that  might  involve  every 
nation  from  Morocco  to  the  Philippines. 

These  are  all  gambles,  desperate  gambles. 
At  the  moment,  we  confess  to  most  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  gamble  partition  takes 
with  the  future  of  the  Jews.  We  are  aware 
that  most  of  world  Jewry  is  today  swept  by 
transports  of  rejoicing  that  this  gamble  has 
been  taken.  Or  rather,  that  most  Jews  in- 
sist there  is  no  danger;  that  in  an  mde- 
pendent  Jewish  state  they  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  We  wish  It  were 
true.  No  people  on  earth  deserves  the  refuge 
of  peace  as  do  the  Jews  who  have  managed 
to  survive  the  horrors  of  their  recent  experi- 
ences in  Europe.  We  are  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  partition  will  expose  the  Jews  to 
dangers  as  terrible  as  any  they  fac'.;d  from 
Hitler.  Not  only  in  Palestine  and  other 
parts  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  If  par- 
tition involves  sending  an  American  army 
to  Palestine  and  drags  the  United  States  into 
war  there,  the  effect  on  the  position  of  Jews 
In  this  country  may  be  tragic. 

None  of  these  considerations  can  alter  the 
fact  that  the  decision  has  been  taken,  and 
that  it  is  primarily  a  decision  made  by  the 
United  States.  Partition  is  to  be  attempted. 
Against  all  ovir  expectations,  we  cling  with 
despairing  hope  to  the  possibility  that  the 
assurances  of  a  rapid  Arab  acquiescence  will 
prove  well  founded.  But  if  not,  what  then? 
WiU  an  American  army  be  sent  to  enforce  a 
United  Nations  Security  CouncU  directive? 
WiU  we  allow  a  Russian  army  to  be  sent  for 
the  same  purpose?  It  is  too  late  to  turn 
back  now.  The  die  has  been  cast.  But  the 
future  is  dark,  very  dark.  And  there  Is  the 
smell  of  blood  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  that  I  have 
just  quoted  must  bring  home  to  every 
citizen  of  this  country  the  dangers  that 
are  involved  if  we  pursue  the  course  sug- 
gested by  our  delegates  of  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  and  our  own  State  De- 
partment and  our  own  President.  The 
reports  which  come  out  of  Palestine 
every  day  Indicate  that  If  the  United  Na- 
tions Sscurity  Council  attempts  to  im- 
pose this  partition  decree  a  war  of  an- 
nihilation will  result  and  It  will  call  again 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  and  lives 
of  our  own  sons.  The  situation  is  criti- 
cal. It  demands  attention.  You  need 
not  take  my  word  for  it.  but  I  offer  in  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, the  views  of  our  newspapers  and 
editorial  writers.  Is  It  not  strange,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  British,  who  have  ex- 
ercised a  mandate  over  Palestine  since 
World  War  I.  should  decline  to  assist  in 
the  enforcement  of  partition  of  Pales- 
tine? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  charged  with  knowledge 
that  a  considerable  lobby  exerted  pres- 
sure on  the  three  nations  that  I  have 
mentioned.  Mr.  Drew  Pearson,  in  his 
release  of  December  3.  goes  into  some 
detail  in  pointing  out  those  who  were 
Instrumental  In  forcing  partition  and  I 
quote  In  full  his  statement  on  this  situ- 
ation and  I  offer  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point: 

LOBBTIKO  rOK  PAIXSTINS 

Only  a  few  people  knew  it,  but  President 
Tnunan  cracked  down  harder  on  his  8tat« 


ii6r>4 


Dtp«rtm*nt  Uian  tv«r  tMfnr*  to  twin  |  UniUd 
NatiuM  vot«a  (or  Ut*  partition  of  P«]^tln« 

Trumtn  ealletl  Acting  8*cr«t4ury 
Bob  Lovttt  uvtr  to  tht  Whit«  HotlM 
MtAif  MMI  atain  rridajr.  wiming 
vevM  dMiand  a  full  Mplanatton  II 
Wtuch  uaually  Una  up  with  the  Unlu  d  SUtaa 
faltad  to  do  ao  on  Pataatlna.  Tnima  i  had  In 
mind  iha  fact  that  aucb  eountrtaa  w 
vlioUy  ^prndont  on  ttoa  United 
CkiiM.  wlllrh  wnuld  fall  ovrrnlKht 
Amartran  aid.  Haiti,  which  alwayi 
Waahlnfftona  laad:  and  Ithlcpia, 
dabtMl  to  tha  Unltad  SUtaa.  wara 
out  nt  Una  on  Palaatlna  Half  a  doabn  Latin 
Amartcan  eountrtaa  w»ra  doing  llka^  'laa.  and 
Truman  had  inaltfa  word  that  tha  r*  \m>u  waa 
aacrat  aabotaga  by  ctrtain  8tat«  0*|  artmant 
oAclala 

Mra.  RooMTtIt  waa  among  thoaa  who  tirgtd 
Truman  to  f«t  bvmy.  8ba  tnfomad  tha 
Prasidcnt  that  iha  would  hava  to  raa  gn  from 
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In  tha  and.  a  lot  of  paopla  ua«d 
fiuanca    to    whip    votcra    Into    line 
Flraatona.  who  monopollaaa  tha  rubi^ar 
tftUooa  of  Ubana.  got  buay  with  the 
Oovanunent.     Adolph   Berla.  advl. 
Praatdant  of  Haiti,  awung  that  Tot< . 
Klrchwey.  editor  of  tha  Nation,  caied 
eign  Ml  n  later  Cal  Baranaon  of  New 
on  tha  trana-Paolllc  telephone  and 
Saalaxul'a  vota.    Chlna'a  Ambaaaadbr 
Ington  Koo  warned  hia  government 
wou!d  resign  If  China  failed  to  take 
on  Palaatlne.     He  did  not  succeed 
Ambaaaador  Bonnet  pleaded  with 
laden    goremmant    for    partition. 
Moalam  threaU  In  north  Africa  whlfch 
Prance.     He  did  aucceed 
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However,  the  two  men  who  swung  (he  moat 
Important  Influenca  were  Poreign  Minister 
Bvatt  of  Auatralla,  who  waa  defeate<  for  tha 
praaldency  of  tha  United  Natlona.  and  bla 
friend  Oawaldo  Aranha.  who  def eatc  d  bUn — 
both  of  whom  worked  together  to  pf  t  aefosa 
Paieatlne  partition. 

Nora.— Thia  la  the  first  major  Instance 
alnca  San  Pranctaco  In  which  the  United 
State*  of  America  and  the  Union  cf  Soviet 
Soclaltat  Republics  worked  togethe-.  Botb 
oountrlea  took  the  aame  stand  on  Pal'  atlna 

Mr.  OOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  [riU  the 
ffentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  ^m  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OOSSETT.  I  hope  the  geHtlemstn 
will  pardon  me  for  supplement!  ig  this 
report  of  Mr.  Drew  Pearson's  ace  )unt  of 
what  happened  In  the  United  Nat  ons. 
was  most  Interested  to  note  the  Ifollow- 
Ing  statement  In  Mr.  Ernest  Lndley's 
column  In  the  Washington  Post  of  De< 
cember  12.  Of  course.  Mr.  Ernes  Lind- 
ley  and  the  Washington  Post  t>ot  i  have 
been  friendly  toward  the  admi  ilstra- 
tion's  policies.  I  quote  now  trqpx  Mr. 
Bmest  Undley: 

The  policy  and  tactlca  of  tb«  Unltefl  State* 
In  the  Paieatlne  controversy  were,  of  course. 
Influenced  greatly  by  American  J  ionlau. 
Domeatlc  polltlca  rather  than  a  considered 
analysis  of  the  interests  of  the  Unite  I  State* 
had  been  the  predominant  factor  in  <  ur  pol- 
ley  concerning  Palestine. 

He  seems  to  corroborate  the  pl-oposl- 
tloo  that  the  gentleman  is  makii  g  that 
we  were  playing  domestic  politics  with 
ai:  intemati(mal  issue  fraught  with 
dynamite. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  X  thank 
the  dUtlnguinhed  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMrrn  of  Wlscon.^ln.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
gentleman's  whole  argument  li  premised 
on  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  or 
someone  else  will  ask  the  United  States 
to  send  troops  into  Palestine?  If  that 
be  the  fact,  la  It  not  true  also  that  no 
one  as  yet  ha.i  asked  the  United  States 
or  afiybody  else  to  send  troops  into  Pal- 
estine and  that  the  Jewish  people  of 
Palestine  show  every  willingness  to  fight 
and  die  themselves  for  what  they  be- 
lieve in? 

Mr.  SMnn  of  Wisconsin.  In  reply. 
I  can  only  say  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion that  I  have  personally  heard  radio 
commentators  make  the  statement  that 
certain  Zionists  are  about  to  rv'quest  the 
United  States  for  support  In  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  of  the  fact  that  troops 
might  be  sent  in  there  to  support  parti- 
Uon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Yes;  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  attack  a  cause  fouKht 
for  so  hard  and  so  long  upon  the  rumors 
of  radio  commentators? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  In- 
terested especially  only  because  parti- 
tion has  caused  a  critical  situation.  I 
am  thinking  about  the  welfare  of  my 
own  country.  We  have  spent  weeks  in 
considering  measures  to  contain  com- 
munism In  western  Europe.  If  this  par- 
tition goes  through,  we  put  the  Russians 
in  Palestine  and  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
gentleman  is  building  his  whole  argu- 
ment on  sand,  because  no  one  has  asked 
for  troops  from  anybody,  and  when 
someone  asks  for  troops  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman this  is  my  country,  too.  and  I  will 
be  Just  as  exercised.  Just  as  solicitous, 
and  Jtist  as  vigilant  of  the  rights  and  In- 
terest and  security  of  the  United  States 
as  he  is.  when  the  time  comes  to  worry 
about  It.  No  one  has  asked  yet.  The 
gentleman  says  he  has  it  from  radio 
commentators. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  true.  Already  the  Security 
Council  has  been  asked  to  Implement  the 
action  of  the  United  Nations  Assembly. 
Prom  there  on  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  my  opinion,  that  a  request  for 
trtMps  will  be  made.  Of  course,  you  are 
entitled  to  your  opinion. 

Mr.  OOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OOSSETT.  If  the  gentleman  Is 
not  worried  about  this  situation,  there  is 
something  terribly  wrong  with  his  men- 
tal processes.  Many  of  the  best  folks  in 
America  have  been  losing  sleep  over  this 
diplomatic  blunder  which  we  made  in 
forcing  the  partition  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  Speaker.  World  Report  of  Decem* 
ber  16  carrtes  this  Important  observa- 
Uon  regarding  cfflclal  preattirt: 

Virtually  avtry  on*  of  th*  Amtrlean  oA- 
clala  who  supported   th*  propoaal   for   th* 

eirtltloning  of  Palaatlne  bafor*  th*  United 
atlona  was  acting  under  orders.  Prlvat*ly 
they  eipreaaad  a  aarloua  concern  over  th* 
plan's  political  and  mUlUry  implications. 
Th*  final  decision  to  Inalit  on  partitioning 
was  made  at  th*  btgheat  l*T*la  in  Waah- 
Ington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  second  session 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress  convenes  next 
year.  I  propose  to  offer  a  resolution 
which  would  authorize  a  full  and  com- 
plete Investigation  of  the  acts  of  public 
officials  and  private  cltlxens  In  this  lobby 
for  the  partition  of  Palestine.  We  have 
a  right  to  know  how  our  Department  of 
Defense  feels  about  it.  The  people  of 
this  country  and  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  on  notice  as  to  what  has 
transpired.  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
Robert  Lovett.  is  reported  to  have  played 
an  important  part  and  the  Congress  is 
entitled  to  know  the  reasons  for  such 
action.  If  Mr.  Pearson  is  right  when  he 
says  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  urged  Truman 
to  get  busy,  then.  I  believe,  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  should  have  the  opportimlty  to 
testify  as  to  her  position.  The  same 
goes  for  Mr.  Harvey  Firestone.  Mr. 
Adolph  Berle.  and  others  who  have  been 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  America  must  awake  to 
the  dangers  involved  in  this  matter. 
We  have  been  led  down  the  road  to  an- 
other war.  We  have,  by  our  actions, 
sabotaged  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation. We  have  placed  Russia  in  a 
highly  strategic  position  and  have  there- 
by nullified  all  that  has  been  done  In 
western  Europe  to  defeat  communism. 
Finally,  we  have  alienated  700.000,000 
Moslems  in  an  area  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  across  North  Africa,  the 
Near  East,  the  Middle  East,  across  India 
and  China  and  on  to  the  Pacific.  To 
them  this  a  holy  war.  Time  is  running 
out.  and  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
Insert  several  newspaper  editorials  and 
articles:  One  from  the  Washington  News 
entitled  "Palestine  and  World  War"; 
another  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Peter  Edson 
In  the  Washington  News  as  of  December 
12.  entitled  "Disposed  of.  Not  Settled": 
also  several  others,  one  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  World  entitled  "Palestine 
and  World  War";  one  from  the  New  York 
Times  as  of  December  4,  entitled  "Arms 
for  Zionists  Held  World's  Job";  two  ar- 
Ucles  appearing  in  PM.  one  entitled  "Heat 
Put  On  United  States  to  Line  Up  Zion 
Vote":  another  entitled  "Unmasking  the 
Sell-out  on  Palestine";  another  Item 
from  the  New  York  Times  as  of  Decem- 
ber 3  entitled  "Washington  Rows  on 
Palestine  View";  and  finally,  another 
news  item  from  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "Hold  in  Palestine  for  Soviet 
Feared."  under  date  of  December  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

(From  th*  Wnahington  Ontly  N*ws  of  D*c«m- 
ber  3. 1947) 

PatnTiNi  AND  Wonu)  Wab 

Mow  com**  th*  problem  of  *nrorclng  th* 
Unlt*d  Nations  Aasembly  dacisinn  ptrtition- 
Ing  Palestin*.  The  bloody  rlrtM  m  J*ruaulem 
and  elsewhere,  the  Arab  nations'  refusal  to 
accept  partition  and  th*  Moalem  rellgloui 
leaders'  coll  for  a  holy  war.  are  sharp  remind- 
ers of  tho  enforcement  problsra.  Parilcu- 
larly.  It  should  b*  faced  soon  by  the  United 
Biat**,  whoa*  Government  waa  mnuentlal 
In  th*  Aiaembly  vote  and  many  of  whoa* 
Jewish  cltirrna  aaaert  a  special  ralatlonshlp 
to  th*  problem. 

First  It  should  be  mod*  clear  to  all  Amerl- 
ean  cItlMns  that  the  United  States  luelf 
now  has  no  aeparote  obllgatluns  In  Pal- 
*8tlne,  that  tha  reapunsibtllty  reau  witii  th* 
UN.  Secondly.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  UN  responsibility  for  orde**  la  of  two 
kinds.  Internal  and  external. 

Part  of  the  UN  responsibility  for  internal 
order  after  British  withdrawal  la  atUI  with- 
out force.  The  original  American  propoaal 
for  a  voluntary  international  conatabulary 
waa  not  accepted,  except  for  the  Interna- 
tional Eone  of  Jerusalem.  Each  of  the  two 
new  atatea  is  to  provide  Its  own  forces  under 
high  commands  chosen  by  the  UN  Commis- 
sion. But  with  Arab  boycott  of  partition,  the 
UN  Commission— If  the  UN  la  to  make  good- 
will have  no  alternative  except  to  govern 
and  provide  a  police  force  for  the  new  Arab 
itate.  Also  it  will  have  to  be  ready  to  pre- 
aerve  order  In  the  Jewish  state,  which  will 
have  a  large  Arab  minority.  U  Jewish  au- 
thority ia  Inadequate. 

No  American  troops,  as  such,  should  b« 
tised  for  police  purposes.  Likewise,  no  Rus- 
sian or  other  nation's  troops,  as  such,  should 
be  used.  When  the  UN  Commission  organ- 
izes an  International  Paleatinlan  constabu- 
lary, of  courae,  Americans  and  Ruaalana 
could  b*  accepted  aa  volunteera.  Por  th* 
same  reaaon  that  no  big  power  representa- 
tive la  on  the  UN  Commission,  the  command 
of  the  international  constabulary  ahould  b« 
chosen  from  citizens  of  small  neutral  natlona. 

In  addition  to  internal  enforcement  in  Pal- 
aatlne. the  UN  has  the  obligation  of  provid- 
ing aecurlty  against  foreign  aggreaalon. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  Russia  haa 
the  right  to  Intervene  on  Ita  own;  such  In- 
tervention would  constitute  foreign  aggrea. 
■Ion  even  though  It  were  in  the  name  of  de- 
fens*.  Foreign  forces  could  not  be  used  law- 
fully except  under  the  UN— under  Security 
order  or.  In  event  of  one-power  veto  of  Se- 
curity CouncU  action,  by  natlona  acting  un- 
der their  Joint  responsibility  to  uphold  th* 
UN  Charter  and  Aaaembly  decialon. 

This  bar  to  separcte  individual  action  by 
any  foreign  nation  Is  all  important  because 
its  observance  can  prevent  Palestine  atrif* 
from  causing  the  world  war  which  la  other- 
wise probable.  Neither  the  Jewa  nor  the 
Arab  neighboring  nations  are  equipped  for 
large-scale  war.  Neither  can  carry  out  seri- 
ous aggression  without  the  direct  or  secret 
aid  or  connivance  of  one  of  the  big  powers. 

The  danger  Is  that  present  big-power  rival- 
ry In  the  Mideast,  especially  over  major  oil 
and  strategic  areas,  will  tempt  some  big 
power  to  use  either  the  Jews  or  Arabs  or 
both  for  Its  own  aggressive  purpose.  Russian 
propagandists  charge  the  United  States  and 
Britain  with  such  designs.  And  many  Amer- 
icans and  Britons  on  the  basis  of  Russia's 
recent  expansionist  record,  fear  that  is  the 
Kremlins  plan. 

Under  these  explosive  conditions  the  United 
States  scrupulously  should  avoid  any  in- 
terference In  Palestine  Independent  from  the 
UN,  and  should  be  equally  alert  to  see  that 
other  powers  do  likewise.    The  alternative  la 


to  rlak  another  world  war,  and  maanwhll*  to 
dlvid*  our  own  Nation  on  the  poisonous  Issue 
of  Bcmltlsm  varaua  antl-Samltlaa. 

(From  th*  Washington  Dally  N*wa) 

Dtsposu  or.  Not  Snrtxo 

(By  Peter  Bdson) 

The  longer  you  look  at  th*  UtUt*d  Nations 
partition  of  Paleatln*.  tb*  mor*  doubt*  you 
have  about  it.  Th*  IsstM  may  have  b««n 
dlapo**d  of.  It  has  by  no  means  been  aot- 
tl*d. 

The  UN  had  four  poaslbl*  solutions.  L*t 
th*  Jewa  run  Palestine.  L*t  th*  Arabs  run 
it.    Partition.    Do  nothing  at  all. 

Since  th*  British  had  d*cld*d  to  pull  out 
In  1948,  the  laat  chotc*  might  hsv*  meant 
fuU-Bcale  war.  Neither  Araba  nor  Jewa  wer* 
willing  to  1st  the  other  run  things,  and  tb*y 
wouldn't  cooperate  on  a  Jointly  controlled 
atate.  So  partition  won.  Not  bccauae  It  was 
the  beat  solution.    It  waa  the  only  one  left. 

Many  predictions  that  partition  will  lead 
to  war  are  being  discounted  by  responsible 
officials. 

They  aay  American  oil  interests  will  not 
be  damaged.  The  Araba  want  to  sell  their 
oil.  They  have  to  sell  for  United  States  dol- 
lars because  in  today'a  world  that's  the  only 
money  that  will  buy  anything.  British 
pounds  or  Russian  rubles  will  do  the  Araba 
no  good. 

Dlsordera  and  guerrilla  fighting  between 
Jew  and  Arab  are  expected  to  die  down. 

Th*  United  State*  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
fear  that  Rusaia.  which  backed  partition, 
will  take  the  InltlaUve  and  move  troops  into 
Palestine  In  case  dlsordera  get  worse,  haa 
been  discounted.  It  is  said  to  have  caused 
gulTaws  in  the  State  Department. 

This  may  be  too  optimistic  an  appralaal. 
Russia  is  known  to  want  domination  over 
the  Moslem  countries,  from  Turkey  to  Pakis- 
tan. So  far  they  have  made  no  headway. 
Arab  rulers  probably  fear  Conununists  worse 
than  they  fear  the  Jewa. 

In  event  the  Arab  League  oountrlea  mobi- 
lize an  army  to  drive  the  Jewa  out  of  Pales- 
tine, it  ia  an  issue  for  the  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil. Russia  Is  most  conveniently  situated 
and  It  has  the  men  mobilized  to  take  fast 
action  in  repelling  an  Invaalon  of  Palestine. 
If  Rusalan  Jews  start  emigrating  to  Palestine, 
or  If  a  big  Ruaalan  embaaay  la  aet  up,  watch 
out. 

In  the  UN  General  Assembly,  proposals  for 
recruiting  an  international  brigade  of  mer- 
cenaries for  police  duty  in  Palestine  wer« 
heard  In  all  seriousness.  The  UN  commis- 
sion assigned  to  administer  neutral  Jerusalem 
and  oversee  th"  economy  unity  of  Arab  and 
Jewish  atates  In  Palestine  Is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Bolivia,  Czichoslovakla.  Den- 
mark. Panama,  and  the  Philippines.  How 
fast  an  international  police  force  could  b* 
recruited  from  the  armies  of  those  countries, 
and  how  effective  it  would  be.  is  uncertain. 

A  Czech  battalion  might  be  withdrawn  in 
time.  But  if  Russian  troops  ever  got  into 
Palestine,  how  would  they  ever  be  put  out? 
Nobody  else  would  want  the  Palestinian 
police  Job — unlesa  American  Jews  would  be 
willing  to  enlist  In  a  strictly  Jewish  army. 

But  assuming  all  these  little  details  can  be 
taken  care  of.  partitioned  Palestine  still  has 
Its  biggest  test  ahead  in  proving  it  can  pro- 
vide a  homeland  for  the  Jewish  people. 

Jewish  Palestine  has  a  population  of 
600.000  Jews  and  400.000  Arabs.  The  Arabs 
are  said  to  be  there  by  choice,  because  they 
can  make  a  better  living  than  in  the  Arab 
states.  So  they  offer  no  problem,  unless  the 
Jews  start  driving  them  out  to  make  room 
for  more  Jews.  But  how  fast  can  the  home- 
land absorb  Immigrants? 

The  several  thousand  who  tried  to  run  the 
British  blockade  and  are  now  held  on  Cyprus 
presumably  have  first  chance.    Behind  them 


In   Burop*   ar*  a  million  displso*d   Jsws, 
elsmorlng  to  g*t  in. 

IFrom   th*   N»w   York   World-T*l*gram '  of 
December  3,  1047 1 
Palistini  and  Wcnu)  Was 

Now  oom**  th*  probl*m  of  enforcing  tb* 
Unit*d  Nations  Aasombly  d*clalon  partition- 
ing Palaatlne.  The  bloody  rlou  In  Jerusalsm 
and  *lsewhere.  th*  Arab  natlona'  raftual  to 
aoc*pt  partition,  and  the  Moslem  religious 
l*aderi'  call  for  •  holy  war.  ar*  sharp  re* 
mind*r*  of  th*  enforcement  problem.  Par- 
ticularly, It  should  b*  faced  soon  by  th* 
United  State*,  who**  Government  waa  Influ- 
ential In  the  Asaambly  vot*  and  many  of 
whoa*  Jewlah  cltlsena  aaaert  a  ap*elal  r*la« 
tlonshlp  to  th*  problem. 

First,  It  ahould  b*  made  el*ar  that  the 
United  States  haa  no  **parate  obllgatlona  in 
Palestine,  that  the  reaponslblllty  resU  with 
the  United  Nations.  Secondly,  It  ahould  be 
understood  that  the  UN  reaponslblllty  for 
order  is  of  two  kinds.  Internal  and  external. 

Part  of  the  UN  responsibility  for  Internal 
order  after  British  withdrawal  is  atlll  with- 
out force.  The  original  American  propoaal 
for  a  voluntary  international  constabulary 
was  not  accepted,  except  for  the  International 
cone  of  Jerusalem.  Each  of  the  two  new 
atates  la  to  provide  Its  own  force*  under 
high  command*  choaen  by  the  US  Commis- 
alon.  But  with  Arab  boycott  of  partition, 
the  US  Commission- if  the  UN  la  to  make 
good — will  have  no  alternative  except  to  gov- 
ern and  provide  a  police  force  for  the  new 
Arab  state.  Also.  It  will  have  to  be  ready  to 
preserve  order  in  the  Jewlah  state,  which  wlU 
have  a  large  Arab  minority.  If  Jewish  author- 
ity Is  Inadequate. 

No  American  troops,  as  such,  should  t>* 
tised  for  police  purposes.  Likewise  no  Rus- 
sian or  other  nation's  troops,  as  such,  ahould 
be  used.  When  the  UN  commlaslon  organ- 
izes an  International  Palestinian  constabu- 
lary, of  course.  Americans  and  Ruaalana  could 
be  accepted  as  volunteera.  For  the  aame  rea- 
son that  no  big  power  representative  Is  on 
th*  UN  commlsalon,  the  conunand  of  th* 
International  constabulary  ahould  b*  chosen 
from  citizen*  of  small  neutral  natlona. 

In  addition  to  internal  enforcement  la 
Palestine,  the  United  Natlona  haa  the  obli- 
gation of  providing  aecurlty  agalnat  foreign 
aggreaalon.  Neither  the  United  SUte*  nor 
Rusaia  haa  the  right  to  Intervene  on  Its 
own;  such  intervention  would  constitute 
foreign  aggression  even  though  It  were  in  th* 
name  of  defense.  Foreign  forces  could  not 
be  used  lawfully  except  under  the  United 
Natlona — under  Security  Council  order  or,  in 
event  of  one-power  veto  of  Security  CouncU 
action,  by  nations  acting  under  their  Joint 
responsibility  to  uphold  the  UN  charter  and 
assembly  decision. 

This  bar  to  aeparate  Individual  action  by 
any  foreign  nation  is  all-Important,  because 
Its  observance  can  prevent  Palestine  strife 
from  causing  the  world  war  which  la  other- 
wise probable.  Neither  the  Jewa  nor  the 
Arab  neighboring  nations  are  equipped  for 
large-scale  war.  Neither  can  carry  out  ae- 
rious  aggression  without  the  direct  or  secret 
aid  or  connivance  of  one  of  the  big  powers. 

The  danger  is  that  present  big  power  ri- 
valry In  the  mideast.  especially  over  major 
oil  and  strategic  areas,  will  tempt  some  big 
power  to  use  either  the  Jews  or  Arabs,  or 
both,  for  Its  own  aggressive  purpose.  Rus- 
sian propagandists  charge  the  United  States 
and  Britain  with  such  designs.  Any  many 
Americans  and  Britons,  on  the  basis  of  Rus- 
sia's recent  expansionist  record,  fear  that  Is 
the  Kremlin's  plan. 

Under  these  explosive  conditions,  the 
United  States  scrupulously  should  avoid  any 
interference  in  Palestine  independent  from 
the  United  Nations,  and  should  be  equally 
alert  to  see  that  other  powers  do  likewise. 
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Mrs.  ShbimI  W.  HslprlD, 
tiM  WOBcn's  ZlODlSt 
loe..  declared   yttttnUk} 
world  bat  the  rccpoiulbUltjr  to  prfiTtde 
•nd  equipment  needed  by  Jem 
their    cevly    created    Jcviati 
Arab  provocateurs. 

Mrs.  Halprla  anaouneed  that 
tttioo  bad  requested  its  BOO  chapters 
United    States    to    Increase    tbcli 
ffoala  volunurlly  by  80  percent  1 
U  aMnths  to  protect  the  young 
mccracy  toid  prep>ar«  for  every 

Th«  organization's   president 
IPiatoty-dsy  reception   arranged 
ttOMU  board  of  HadasBah  tor 
•xecuttv*  oC  the  Jewish  Agency 
tine  snd  tbs  poUtteal  committee  ol 
Zionist  OfB&lBBtiBa  In  the  home 
Lamport.  1125  Fifth  ATenue 

Mrs.    Halprln   said    10.000   trees 
in  the  new  Jewish  stste  b 
named  In  honor  of  the  United 
Paying  tribute  to  the  United 
rttooing    a    Jewish    state. 
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"We  glre  notice  that  means  mti^ 
to  make  the  Arab  mai 
cannot  get  away  with  pllla^ 
mob  Tlolence.  and  threat, 
military  group!  will  protect  wluft 
btdit  with  so  much  blood  and  teai 
the  Brtttsh  continue  to  keep  law 
as  they  promised  or  not." 

Moahe  Shcrtok.  head  of  the 
fiartment    of    the    Jewish 
David  Ben  Ourlon.  chairman  of 
group,  as  a  Zionist  leader 
Vaa  Bleaer  Kaplan,  treasurer  of 

MeanwhUe.  the  political  advlaoi^ 
tae    of    the    World     Zloolst 
haa^d  by  Or.  Israel  Ooldstein. 
la  a  Btateaacat  the  dUBcvltiea. 
toasards  which  wUl  beaet  the 
of  a  Jewtah  state  and  particularly 
chapter  of  iU  exlstenoe. 

The  New  Tork  Board  of  BabMt , 
dared    yesterday   that  the   UnltHi 
decision  represented  a  victory  far 
ness.  Justice,  snd  truth. 

"We  rejoice  that  hi  this  Tlctoiff 
loved  Isnd  played  a  major  role." 
said.    "For  the  Jews  It  marks  i 
which  will  radically  change  theL 
and  status  in  the  world.    The  cursf 
leaaness.  of  wandering  aimleaslj 
place  to  call  home,  la  at  last 
end." 

The  Mlzrachl'Organiaation  of 
Ugious  Zionist  group,  announced 
Sunday   afternoon   a   public 
Manhattan     Center.     Babbl 
president  of  the  World  Mizrachi 
tlon.  recently  arrived  from 
be  the  prtnetpal  speaker. 

Bunter  College  celebrated 
atlon  of  the  new  Jewish  state  at  ar 
spofwored  by  a  Joint 
■ktttee. 

Mrs.  Tamar  de  Sola  Pool,  an 
the  college  and  a  past  president  of 
sah.  declared  that  while  there  Is 
fire  m  Palestine  today.  It  win 
before  peace  is  established  between 
and  the  Jevrs. 

Speaking  "with  humility  as  a 
Or.  Ocorge  N.  Shuster,  president 
lege,  commented    that   the   Jew 
iKuae  again,  but  that  the  b 
not  something  the  beleagursd  and 
world  baa  yet  attalaeO. 
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IProm  the  Ifew  Tork  PM  of  November  23. 
1H7I 

BzAT  Put  ow  Dwrrn)  Statis  To  Lmr  Vr  Zt<m 
VoTK — ^ParsmENT  Aocxo  To  OtioEa  Aides  To 
Itm  Up  thk  NmcHuaT  Bacxino 
(By  Victor  B.  Ber lutein) 

A  move  to  strip  the  camouflage  from 
United  States  policy  on  Palestine  gathered 
strength  today  as  the  General  Assembly  gath- 
ered at  Flushing  for  the  final  and  fateful 
vote  on  partition. 

Irked  by  continued  defection  on  the  issues 
of  counUies  normally  in  the  United  SUtes 
orbit — particularly  those  of  Greece  and  the 
Philippines — partition  supporters  both  with- 
in and  witlicut  the  Truman  administration 
were  putting  pressure  on  the  White  House  to 
demand  that  the  President  order  his  subordi- 
nates to  get  out  and  win.  CSce  editorial. 
p.  12.) 

Yesterday  the  President  and  his  immediate 
advisers  were  in  close  touch  with  leading 
United  States  partisans  of  partition  who  in- 
sisted that  the  President's  own  prestige  was 
at  stake.  | 

VOTXS  or  THE  PAST  TO  BX  aZCALLED 

These  leaders — some  of  them  Government 
cOcials — reminded  the  President  that  the 
vote  on  partition  at  the  Assembly  today 
would  be  watched  In  the  light  of  other  votes 
In  the  past  weeks  on  issues  on  which  the 
United  States  wanted  very  much  to  win. 

The  killing  of  the  United  States-opposed 
antl-Pranco  resolution  by  a  switch  of  votes 
by  Bonduras  and  Ecuador  recently  was 
pointed  out  as  example  of  United  States 
power  when  It  chose  to  exercise  it. 

Ecuador  and  Bonduras  were  this  morning 
still  oo  the  abstention  list  of  a  dozen  nations 
whose  switches  to  the  yes  column  cottld  as- 
sure passage  of  the  partition  plan. 

RAjn  PBSPMtSD  TO  suxrr  to  tib  vots 

Others  on  the  abstention  list  were  Argen- 
tina. China.  Colombia.  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia, 
Liberia.  Luxembtu-g.  Mexico,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Ytigoslavia.  China,  in  the  absten- 
tion column,  will  remain  there,  according  to 
the  foreign  office  in  Nanking. 

Lazcsnburg  was  considered  a  certain  switch 
toa  yes  vote.  Baitl,  according  to  dispatches 
yestemay  from  Port  au  Prince.  Is  prepared  to 
switch  from  no  to  yes  on  the  final  ballot. 

Bvt  these  developments  still  left  the  issue 
In  extreme  doubt  as  reports  continued  to  cir- 
culate that  Liberia  intended  to  switch  from 
abstention  to  no  and  that  at  least  one  other 
Booth  American  country  was  consid«1ng  a 
similar  move. 

CEKXcs  awts  soumnNG  to  asabs 

This  morning  the  count  of  already  com- 
mitted votes  stood  at  28  for,  15  against,  and 
12  abstentions.  If  the  Port  au  Prince  dis- 
patches are  correct  and  BaiU  switches  from 
the  no  column,  passage  of  partition  was  as- 
sured provided  no  other  switches  occurred. 

Under  General  Assembly  rtiles  of  pro- 
cedure, all  important  Issues  must  be  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  majority  of  all  present 
and  voting,  so  that  abstentions  are  not  reck- 
oned. Under  this  procedure,  passage  of  an 
Important  measure  requires  twice  as  many 
yes  votes  as  opposition  votes. 

Greece's  switch  from  abstention  to  no  hit 
hard  at  the  faith  of  partisan  supporters  in 
United  States  leadership  on  the  issue. 

It  is  true  that  Greece  has  Moslem  neigh- 
bors In  Macedonia  and  that  a  wealthy  Greek 
colony,  numhwing  naore  than  100.000.  exists 
In  Kgypt. 

But  It  Is  equally  true  that  Yugoslavia,  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Slav  bloc  as  Greece  is 
part  of  the  United  Sutes  bloc,  also  has  Its 
qtialms  on  the  partition  issue.  Nearly  liXX)^ 
000  Moslems  form  part  of  lU  popuiation. 

Yet  Yugoslavia  has  contented  itself  with 
ahstjiinlng  so  far  in  the  balloting,  and  there 


are  reports  that  It  will  shift  over  to  the  "yes* 
column  if  its  one  vote  is  needed  for  passage 
of  partition.  Greece,  on  the  other  band,  on 
Wednesday  switched  from  abstention  to  "no." 

Observers  insist  that  they  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  raise  their  eyebrows  at  the  sudden 
emergence  of  the  Greek  Government's  "Inde- 
pendence." 

Today's  general  concern  with  United  States 
policy  on  Palestine  Is  not  the  first  time  the 
policy  has  been  called  into  question  during 
this  session  of  the  Assembly. 

The  hot-and-cold  tactics  pursued  at  UN 
provoked  concern  early  in  the  session,  before 
the  United  States  delegation's  first  statement 
on  the  issue. 

Mon  Kids  to  PALEsnm 

Approximately  1.500  Jews,  Including  450 
Infants,  are  en  route  to  Palestine  today  from 
the  Internment  camps  of  Cyprus.  Another 
150  Infants  and  their  families  are  scheduled 
to  leave  Cypnis  soon. 

In  all.  3.500  Jewish  Internees  will  come  to 
Palestine  as  a  result  of  the  Palestine  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  admit  orphans  and  Infant 
refugees.  This  decision  resulted  from  rec- 
ommendations by  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  United  States  agency  aiding  dis- 
tressed Jews  abroad,  and  the  Jewish  Agency 
for  Palestine  to  the  British  Government  of 
Palestine  that  all  Jewish  Infants  be  evacu- 
ated from  the  British  Internment  camps  In 
Cyprus.  The  recommendation  followed  JDO 
Investigation  of  the  mental  health  of  Cypraa. 

Ask  Pbobe  or  Akabs 
In  a  memorandtun  submitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  UN,  the  Nonfiectarlan 
Anti-Nazi  League.  Inc..  charges  that  various 
Arab  agencies  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  working  In  close  harmony  with  and 
through  domestic  racial -hate  groups  to  pro- 
mote antl-Jewlsh  feeling. 

The  memorandum  demands  that  the 
United  States  Government  take  action  under 
the  Foreign  Agents  ReglstraUon  Act  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  they  should  be 
prosecuted  for  failing  to  register. 

(Prom  the  New  York  PM  of  November  28, 
1947] 

UincASKurc  thx  Snx-Our  on  Pauestinb 
(By  LP.  stone) 

Washinctom.— If  a  two- thirds  vote  for  par- 
tition of  Palestine  Is  not  obtained  at  the 
UN  today,  you  may  expect  to  hear  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  what  Is  already  widely 
known  in  the  Capital: 

The  State  Department  bureaucracy,  nota- 
bly the  Division  of  Near  Eastern  and  African 
Affairs  under  Loy  W.  Benderson.  has  been 
the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Triunan  administra- 
tion's efforu  to  achieve  a  Palestine  solution 
through  UN., 

Indicative  of  an  attitude  all  too  general 
within  the  State  Department  was  the  answer 
given  by  a  Department  official  to  the  head  of 
a  small  cotmtry's  delegaUon  to  the  UN  in  a 
conference  here  recently.  When  this  ofBclal 
was  asked  for  guidance  on  the  Palestine  Issue 
at  UN.  his  answer  was:  "We  don't  care  how 
you  vote  on  It." 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
goes  on  record  for  one  policy  and  a  State 
Department  official  tells  the  representative 
of  another  coimtry  that  "we  don't  care  how 
you  vote  on  it."  the  diplomat  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  permanent  ofDclals  of  the  De- 
partment, the  men  with  whom  he  must  ac- 
tually deal,  are  hostile  to  the  annoimced 
policy  and  would  welcome  its  failure. 

nUMAM    WAS    WASMXD    OF    SABOTA<a    ST    WtAXE 
OEPAan&KMT   BtTBXAUCaACT 

It  is  no  secret  that  leading  political  figures, 
concerned  about  the  next  eiecUon  and  well 
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aware  of  similar  experiences  imder  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  warned  President  Tru- 
man that  his  Palestine  policy  would  be  sabo- 
taged by  the  State  Department  bureaucracy 
If  he  did  not  take  preventive  steps  in  advance. 

One  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  was  to  assign 
John  B.  BiUdrlng,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Occupied  Areas,  to  assist  Herschel  V. 
Johnson  on  the  Palestine  question  at  UN. 
Hilldrlng  is  an  Army  man  and  trtisted  by 
Marshall. 

But  the  devoted  efforts  made  by  General 
Hilldring  and  by  Johnson  at  Lake  Success 
and  Flushing  have  been  undercut  by  the 
State  Department  crowd  in  Washington.  The 
"Little  Assembly,"  Balkan  frontier,  and 
Franco  disputes  at  UN  have  demonstrated 
the  vigor  with  which  the  Department  can 
collect  votes  in  support  of  policies  it  really 
favors. 

In  the  case  of  Palestine.  It  would  be  bad 
enough  if  the  State  Department  crowd  had 
merely  been  lackadaisical.  But  in  the  past 
few  days,  since  Secretary  MarEhail  left  for 
London  on  Frtday.  things  have  happened 
which  Indicate  that  they  have  been  actively 
hostile.  Before  Marshall  left,  it  was  ar- 
ranged to  send  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Norman  Armour  and  several  aides  to  the  UN 
Assembly  in  a  vote-getting  drive.  They  were 
to  have  been  in  New  York  ou  Tuesday.  They 
never  showed  up.  On  Wednesday.  Loy  Hen- 
derson was  at  the  White  House  warning, 
cryptically,  that  any  further  presstu'e  to  line 
up  votes  for  Palestine  might  endanger  Ameri- 
can defense  preparations. 

Strangest  of  all  was  the  fact  that  several 
small  countries  entirely  dependent  on  the 
United  States  of  America  suddenly  an- 
nounced that  they  would  vote  against  par- 
tition. The  most  strik'ug  examples  were 
Greece  and  the  Philippines.  Liberia  Is  re- 
ported ready  to  follow  them. 

WHAT'S    BEHIND    THE    D.\SING    OF   THS    OPPOSING 

COUNTRIES? 

•It  would  be  very  n?Jve  to  believe."  said 
one  administration  official  who  has  been  on 
several  foreign  assignments,  "that  these 
countries  would  dare  to  oppose  American 
policy  unless  they  had  been  made  to  under- 
stand by  the  men  with  whom  they  deal  at 
the  State  Department  that  a  'no'  vote  would 
be  welcome  to  them." 

These  small  countries  depend  for  all  kinds 
of  help  and  favors  on  day-to-day  contacts 
with  minor  permanent  ofQcials  in  the  State 
Department.  There  are  many  ways  In  which 
such  an  official  can  let  a  foreign  diplomat 
know  that,  despite  the  declared  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government,  nobody  would 
mind  if  he  used  his  sovereign  power  to  vote 
the  other  way. 

It  Is  known  here,  for  example,  that  when 
Prime  Minister  Tsaldarls  of  Greece  was  in 
this  country,  he  apologetically  explained 
that  Greece  would  like  to  abstain  from  a  vote 
on  Palestine.  Various  excuses  were  given, 
but  the  real  one  lies  in  the  influence  of  the 
British   Embassy  In   Athens. 

During  the  recent  fight  at  the  UN  over  the 
resolution  reaffirming  the  UN's  opposition  to 
Franco,  the  U.  S.  A.  brought  pressure  on 
Greece  (as  on  several  Latin  American  coun- 
tries) to  vote  with  the  U.  S.  A.  against  the 
resolution.  The  Greeks  had  abstained  in 
committee,  but  voted  "no"  In  the  Assembly, 
and  the  resolution  failed  by  one  vote. 

But  although  the  Greeks  are  now  asking 
increassd  relief  and  military  help  from  the 
U.  S.  A.  and  United  States  experts  are  draw- 
ing up  the  new  Greek  budget,  the  Greeks  this 
week  announced  that,  instead  of  abstaining 
on  Palestine,  they  would  vote  against  the 
declared  American  position. 

Administration  figures  outside  the  State 
Department  in  close  touch  with  Greek  af- 
fairs regard  this  sudden  Independence  with 


cynicism.  They  won't  say  so  for  the  record 
but  they  have  said  privately  that  therd  is 
only  one  explanation.  The  Greeks  have  been 
Invited  to  be  independent  by  someone  In 
the  State  Department. 

tJNAtrrHORIZED     SWITCHING     OF     SIGNALS     BT 
SOMEONE  IN  THE  STATE   DEPARTMENT 

Similarly,  it  Is  taken  for  granted  here  that 
Haiti.  Liberia,  and  the  Philippines  do  not 
take  a  position  against  the  United  States  of 
America  when  it  is  made  clear  to  them  that 
they  are  voting  against  American  policy. 
What  the  White  House  was  told  privately 
yesterday  was  that  someone  at  the  State 
Department  had  been  doing  some  unauthor- 
ized switching  of  signals. 

What's  their  game?  The  view  prevailing 
in  informed  circles  here  is  that  the  State 
Department  bureaucracy  sees  eye  to  eye  on 
Palestine  with  the  British  rather  than  with 
Truman.  The  British  want  the  partition 
plan  to  fail.  There  will  be  disorder  in  Pales- 
tine. They  hope  to  be  asked  to  stay.  They 
will  reluctantly  agree  to  keep  troops  there  if 
the  United  States  of  America  takes  care  of 
the  cost. 

In  that  event,  the  British  will  spring  a 
compromise  plan  which  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  old  Morrison -Grady  plan  neatly  re- 
wrapped  for  the  UN.  This  plan  gave  the 
Jews  no  assurances  on  Immigration  beyond  a 
first  100.000  and  it  gave  the  Arabs  no  as- 
surances on  eelf-govertmient.  Its  revival 
would  infuriate  the  Arabs  fully  as  much  aa 
parUtiou.  but  its  virtue  for  the  British  is 
that  It  would  leave  them  the  controlling 
authority  lor  10  years  and  after  that  unta 
the  Arabs  and  Jews  can  agree,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  a  long  time.  Thus  we  would  have 
neither  an  Arab  nor  a  Jewish  Palestine,  but 
a  British  Palestine,  for  use  as  a  middle-east- 
ern military  base  with  Uncle  Sam  footing 
the  biU. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  December 
3,  19471 

Hold  in  Palestine  fob  Soviet  Feaeed— 
UNriED  States  Mxlitart  Observers  Sat 
Russia  Might  Ofter  To  Send  Troops  in 
Case  of  War 

Washington.  December  2. — United  States 
military  oliservers  pointed  today  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  war  In  Palestine  might  bring 
Soviet  Army  units  into  the  country,  osten- 
sibly to  protect  the  projected  new  Jewish 
state  against  the  Arabs. 

The  move  would  put  Russian  troops  on 
the  Mediterranean  within  flying  minutes  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  American  oil  concessions  In  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  possibility  that  Russia  would  offer  to 
Intervene  was  being  freely  discussed  In 
Washington  today  A  highly  placed  officer, 
who  could  not  be  Identified  said:  "It  can 
be  expected  within  90  days,  if  real  fighting 
breaks  out  in  Palestine.  It  will  be  very  em- 
barrassing for  both  the  British  and  our- 
selves." 

NO  united  nations  force 

There  Is  no  Joint  United  Nations  military 
force  yet  organized  to  maintain  order  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Presumably,  the  United  States  observers  be- 
lieved that  Russia  might  offer  to  send  her  own 
troops  to  Palestine  In  lieu  of  a  United  Na- 
tions military  force. 

Britain  has  announced  her  Intention  to 
withdraw  her  forces,  estimated  now  at  80.000 
men,  from  Palestine  before  next  August. 
The  actual  removal  of  British  units  prob- 
ably win  begin  before  then. 

France  maintains  6i2:able  forces,  Including 
some  regiments  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  in 
north  Africa,  but  they  are  needed  for  the 
protection  of  Algeria  and  Ttinlsia.    Fighting 


In  Palestine  might  set  the  whole  Middle  East 
aflame. 

The  United  States  has  no  troops  In  the 
area. 

Some  hope  Is  being  expressed  here  that 
the  Jews  will  be  strong  enough  to  protect 
themselves.  The  projected  state  would  have 
a  population  of  more  than  1.000.000.  It  la 
stirrounded  by  more  than  30.OCO.000  Arabs. 

ARAB   STRENGTH    ASSTSHFD 

Bowever,  none  of  the  Arab  nations  has  a 
trained  army,  equipped  with  modern  weap- 
ons. The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the 
British -trained  Arab  Legion,  in  Trans-Jordan, 
a  state  no  larger  than  the  proposed  Jewish 
state. 

Although  numerically  Inferior,  the  Jews 
could  put  into  the  fteld  at  least  one  regular 
army  twit  and  thousands  of  tough,  experi- 
enced guerrilla  fighters.  They  have  the 
Jewish  brigade,  trained  and  equipped  by 
Britain,  which  fought  with  recognized  suc- 
cess in  the  last  stages  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign. 

Their  Irregulars,  the  majority  of  whom 
served  in  other  European  armies  before  the 
last  war,  have  been  the  spearhead  in  the 
underground  operations  of  the  last  two  years. 

But  United  States  observers  believe  that 
even  a  large-scale  guerrilla  struggle  between 
Arabs  and  Jews  would  bring  from  Moscow 
the  offer  to  station  Russian  troops  In  Pales- 
tine. 

"They  ml2:ht  come  In  on  a  tempc»ary 
basis."  experts  said,  "and  then  you'd  never 
get  them  out." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Washington    Rows    on    Palestine    View — 
OrncER's   Theort   That   Russian   Troopi 
Will  Enter  Mid-East  Hit  bt  Statx  De- 
partment 

Washington.  December  3. — A  behind-the- 
scenes  row  between  State  Department  officials 
and  the  Army  appeared  to  be  shcplng  up 
tonight  over  a  high  Army  officer's"  prediction 
that  Russia  would  use  civil  war  in  Palestine 
as  an  excuse  to  seize  a  bridgehead  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Army  officer,  who  declined  the  use  of 
his  name;  said  the  General  Staff  was  gravely 
concerned  about  a  possibility  that  Soviet 
troops  would  move  Into  the  Boly  Land  under 
the  pretext  of  preventing  bloodshed  between 
Jews  and  Arabs  over  partition 

But  responsible  State  Department  officials, 
who  likewise  insisted  on  remaining  anony- 
mous, discounted  these  fears  and  said  that' 
such  statements  amounted  to  a  needless  stir- 
ring up  of  trouble.  They  hinted  that  the 
whole  matter  might  be  taken  up  between 
high  officials  of  the  two  departments. 

reaction  in  congress  D"vroED 

Congressional '  reaction  was  spilt  almost 
evenly.  Some  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  deplored  the  Army  officer's  statement. 
Others  heartily  agreed  with  it. 

Senator  Walter  F.  George.  Demccrat,  of 
Georgia,  a  veteran  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  it  was 
"unfortunate  to  ascribe  such  motives  to  Rtts- 
sia  at  this  time,"  and  added  that  the  officer's 
statement  "could  In  Itself  be  a  provocation" 
to  trouble. 

He  said  he  was  confident  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  able  to  handle  the  Palestine 
situation  by  creating  an  international  se- 
curity force  in  which  all  of  the  big  pow- 
ers would  be  represented  by  troops. 

Representative  Frances  P.  Bolton,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  a  Member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  that  visited 
the  Holy  Land  last  summer,  said:  "The 
only  conceivable  reason  Russia  Joined  In 
this  thing  (the  United  Nations  plan  to  par- 
tition Palestine)  was  to  get  into  that  area 
In  some  superficially  legitimate  manner.    It 
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life — ^not  even  the  fact  that  his  was  the      was  the  most  abject  kind.    He  had  virtually      line  develonment.    Both   traction   and   sas 
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Barnsa  Smils  at  Aimsr ' 
LomoH.  December  3.— Wry  smil 
a  British  press  report  today  thai  t 
States     coDgreaBlonal     and 
ctrdes  were   alarmed   over   the 
>>e<st  troops  moving  toto  Palestiife 
of  an   mtcmatloDal   poUce   force 
fVcUl  remarked  to  an  American 
ent- 

'^ou  people  plunged  Into  thia 
such  great   enthuMaaas  and   now 
are  beginning  to  aw  aanie  of  the 
of   the  situation   you  are 
henslve.     I  imagine  some  at  your 
awote  om  of  a  bad  dream  la 
saw  hordw  cf  Bed  sotdiers  craw 
tb«  Middle 


becoml  ig 


?lir  g 


Mr.  Speakei .  will  the 


Mr.  GOSSETT. 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  8MITH  of  Wisconsin.    I 
Mr.  GOSSETT.    I  have  here 
a  letter  written  by  a  very 
ofBcial  of  the  Trans -Jordan  Pideline 
to  his  wife  on  the  day  folio  ring 
partition  vote,  in  which  he  depfcts  a 
of  riots  and  destruction  of 
what  has  been  carried  In  the  pudllc 
evidencing  the  reaction  of  Araqia 
activity.    He  says: 

This  puts  everyone  down  on 
States.    Why   the    United   SUtcs 
aaaddie  in  ail.»lrs  Uke  this  Is  beyonb 


Then  I  have  here  a  clipping  :  wanted 
to  ask  the  gentleman's  opinio  i  about. 
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appearing  in  the  Ervening  Star  o 
ber  13.  entitled  "American 
$at3.000.000  for  Palestine  Aid  aiJd  Arms." 
It  seems  that  the  United  Jewis  i  Appeal 
Committee  is  now  asldng  for  ^.OOO.COO 
Immediately  to  arm  the  Jewish  xeople  in 
FMestine   for   the   avowed    pu  pose 
carrying  on  at  least  a  guerrilla 
If  we  are  going  to  send  arms  cr  permit 
American  citizens  to  send  shipi  nents  of 
arms  to  persons  in  Palestine,  ar  e  we  not 
go\ji5  to  further  antagoni2e  and 
the  good   will    and   friendship 
Arabian  world? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiscozifln.    I 
tbat  follows  as  a  matter  of  couiW. 

I  would  be  glad  to  include  tlfe  corre 
spondence  the  gentleman  refer 
wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.    I  want  to  cjimmend 
the  gentleman  for  a  very  excel 
sertatlon. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of 


tJeman  from  Wisconsin  has  exp  red 


iie  gen- 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARK  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  aslted  and  ulas 
permission    to    revise   and   ext  md 
remsu'ks  he  made  earlier  in  t^ 
noon.  

SFI^CIAI.  <XtDER 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.    Mr.  Speake^ 
a  special   order   immediately   fsi 
the  f»Uleman  from  UUnols  I  Mr 
I  a«k  unanimous  consent  that 


tba  Boly  marks  and  the  matter  therein  contained 
which  I  intended  to  deliver  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  at  a  point  following  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PhiceI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CjOlfomia  [Mr.  HounELD]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
special  order  for  today.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  insert  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  the  point  where 
I  would  be  recognized  under  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HOUR  OF  MEKTZNO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RULES  COMMUTES 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  6\frrH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  it  the 
purpose  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
bring  in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  WeU.  of  course.  I 
cannot  an.^wer  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  TKe  Committee  on  Rules  will  act, 
of  course,  as  they  determine  they  should 
act.  and  that  is  no  equivocation  with  re- 
spect to  the  answer.  That  is  the  only 
answer  I  can  make  on  any  occasion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Is  it  my  under- 
standing that  the  proposition  Is  to  bring 
this  bill  in  and  pass  it  in  the  form  that  it 
passed  the  Senate.  In  the  event  it  does 
pass  the  Senate,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  conference  on  it  at  all?  Is  that  the 
strategy? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  not  going  to  en- 
ter into  a  discussion  with  the  gentleman 
about  that,  because  there  has  been  no 
determination  In  that  regard. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Well.  I  do  not 
want  to  throw  any  wrench  into  the  party 
machinery,  but  this  thing  all  the  way 
through  does  not  look  very  good  to  me. 
It  does  not  look  very  forthright  to  me. 
and  I  feel  that  everything  that  can  hu- 
manly be  done  ought  to  be  done  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  v.hat  Ls  going  on  down  here  in 
Washington.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  have  to  object. 

CONSIDKEATION  OP  CON9SRSNCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
.  I  have  der  the  balance  of  this  week  to  consider 
i  lowing  conference  reports  at  any  time  after  they 
Pudl.  are  presented,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
the  re-      visions  of  clause  2.  rule  XX^/EU. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  the  genUe- 
man  will  exclude  any  possible  conference 
report  that  might  be  made  regarding  the 
so-called  anti-inflation  bill.  I  shall  not 
object.  If  that  is  not  excluded,  I  must 
object. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  object.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Price!  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

IN  COMMEMORATION  OP  ONE  HUN- 
DREDTH ANNTVERSARY.  DECEMBER  30, 
OP  THE  BIRTH  OP  JOHN  PETER  ALT- 
GELD,  GOVERNOR  OP  ILLINOIS.  1893-97 

Mr.  PRICE  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker- 
Sleep  softly,  eagle  forgotten,  under  the  stone. 
Time  ha^  its  way  with  ycu  there,  and  the  clay 

has  Its  own. 
Sleep  on,  O  brave-hearted,  O  wise  man,  that 

kindled  the  flame — 
To  live  In  mankind  is  far  more  than  to  live 

in  a  name. 
To  live  In  mankind,  far,  far  more,  than  to 

live  In  a  name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  closing  lines 
of  the  poem.  The  Eagle  That  Is  Forgot- 
ten, by  Vachel  Lindsay.  They  were  writ- 
ten about  a  great  American  bom  Decem- 
ber 30.  1847,  just  a  few  days  shy  of  100 
years  ago. 

That  man  was  John  Peter  Altgeld,  born 
In  Germany,  reared  in  abject  poverty  in 
the  United  States,  self-educated,  elected 
to  the  highest  olace  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, defeated,  vilified,  and  crucified.  At 
his  death,  Clarence  Darrow  was  the  fu- 
neral speaker.  Ministers,  we  are  told  by 
historians,  feared  the  wrath  of  their  con- 
gregations were  one  of  them  to  officiate. 

Yet,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  Lindsay, 
"To  live  in  mankind,  far,  far  more  than 
to  live  in  a  name."  John  Peter  Altgeld 
did  live  in  mankind,  he  lived  only  Jn  man- 
kind for  years.  Now  he  emerges  to  live  In 
a  name.  In  his  rightful  name  as  one  of 
those  men  who  rise  in  an  emergency  to 
fight  for  justice  and  freedom,  to  fight 
against  oppression,  tyranny,  and  greed. 

What  was  the  spark  In  John  Peter  Alt- 
geld which  makes  his  name  and  fame 
grow  with  the  years,  despite  the  fact  he 
was  held  in  practical  disrepute  at  the 
time  of  his  death? 

The  bare  facts  of  his  life  reveal  a 
familiar  story— the  great  American  suc- 
ce."?s  story  of  the  immigrant  lad.  poverty- 
stricken  in  his  youth,  who  rose  to  riches 
and  prominent  position.  In  the  case  of 
John  Peter  Altgeld.  however,  the  story 
took  a  sharp  twist  from  pattern,  for  he 
lost  both  his  wealth  and  his  prominent 
position  before  he  died.  But  the  spark 
that  set  him  oflf  from  other  men  is  not 
revealed  in  either  the  familiar  pattern 
nor  the  deviation  from  that  pattern  dur- 
ing the  later  years. 

He  was  elected  Governor  of  IlUnoIs  In 
1892 — the  first  Democratic  governor 
after  the  Civil  War.  This  fact  did  not 
set  him  apart  from  other  men  in  political 
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life — not  even  the  fact  that  his  was  the 
first  Democratic  victory  after  the  great 
strife  of  the  1860's. 

The  thing  that*  sets  him  otl  was  his 
devotion  to  principle,  and  the  principle 
of  fighting  for  human  rights.  His  oppo- 
sition to  special  privilege  was  the  thing 
that,  through  the  years,  has  endeared 
him  to  the  normal  citizen — the  citizen 
without  wealth  or  power  of  any  sort. 

It  was  his  great  devotion  to  principle 
which  caused  his  political  downfall  and 
gave  his  enemies  a  popular  issue  for  use 
against  him.  The  first  evidence  of  this 
devotion  to  principle  came  a  few  months 
after  his  inauguration  when  he  pardoned 
three  men  convicted  of  conspiracy  in  con- 
nection with  the  famous  Haymarket  riot 
of  1886.  His  review  of  the  case  remains 
to  this  day  a  masterpiece  of  analysis. 
But  his  reasons  were  most  succinctly 
summed  up  when  ^e  spoke  to  one-time 
neighbors  in  Richland  County,  Ohio,  sev- 
eral days  after  the  pardoning,  at  the 
funeral  of  his  mother: 

Those  fellows  did  not  have  a  fair  trial  and 
I  did  only  what  I  thought  was  right. 

Considerations  of  guilt  or  Innocence, 
nor  the  political  views  of  the  prisoners — 
they  were  popularly  referred  to  as 
anarchists — did  not  enter  into  his  de- 
cisions. He  was  only  sticking  devotedly 
to  one  of  the  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded,  that  all  those  ac- 
cused are  guaranteed  a  fair  trial. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  his  down- 
fall. His  enemies,  those  who  feared  his 
liberalism,  now  had  something  with 
which  to  attack  him.  He  was  called  an 
anarchist,  and  worse.  He  was  vilified 
by  high  and  low. 

A  second  instance  of  his  devotion  to 
duty  was  his  sharp  criticism  of  President 
Cleveland  for  sending  troops  to  break  the 
Pullman  strike.  He  held  to  the  principle 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  not 
the  right  to  send  troops  into  any  State 
unless  requested  so  to  do  by  the  chief 
executive  of  that  State.  It  mattered  not 
that  President  Cleveland  was.  like  Alt- 
geld. a  Democrat.  Principle  to  Altgeld 
was  greater  than  partisan  politics. 

His  administration  made  a  memorable 
record  for  itself.  Consider  the  scope  of 
the  laws  enncted  during  his  4-year  term: 
Laws  regulating  labor  by  women  and 
children  and  requiring  factory  inspec- 
tion; laws  establishing  an  inheritance 
tax  and  setting  up  a  probation  system; 
laws  establishing  the  beginnings  of  State 
civil  service  and  bringing  new  standards 
of  humanity  to  charitable  and  penal  in- 
stitutions. All  these  things,  plus  his  un- 
yielding opposition  to  bills  which  granted 
special  privileges  to  monopolies  and 
trusts,  and  his  lights  against  trusts,  made 
his  administration  indeed  the  first  New 
Deal  in  America. 

Irving  Dilliard,  writing  In  Survey 
Graphic,  August  1942,  said,  and  I  quote: 

He  took  to  the  State  capltol  in  Lincoln's 
Springfield  a  quiet  and  abiding  love  of  fair- 
ness and  an  unyielding  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  ordinary  people;  it  is  significant  that 
his  parents  brought  him,  a  baby  3  months 
old.  from  Germany  In  the  spring  of  1848. 
Did  any  American  ever  come  up  a  harder 
way?    The  poverty  that  cradled  him  in  Ohio 


was  the  most  abject  kind.  He  had  virtually 
no  schooling  and  worked  his  way  to  Missotirl 
as  an  itinerant,  penniless  farm  hand.  His  ap- 
pearance was  against  him  and  a  heavy  Ger- 
man accent  was  a  constant  handicap. 

His  German  ancestry  was  used  against 
him  time  and  time  again  by  his  political 
enemies,  who  had  not  the  courage  to  fight 
him  on  the  issues.  His  lack  of  education 
was  also  used  against  him,  yet  by  self- 
education — pulling  himself  up  by  his 
own  bootstraps,  if  you  will — he  had  be- 
come one  of  the  most  gifted  speakers  of 
his  time,  and  authored  a  booklet  on 
oratory. 

His  enemies,  by  innuendo  and  by  direct 
application,  tried  to  appeal  to  bigotry, 
prevalent  then  as  now,  by  citing  his  Ger- 
man birth,  despite  the  fact  his  philos- 
ophy was  basic  Americanism.  His  de- 
mocracy was  the  democracy  of  Jefferson 
and  Jaclcson.  He  was  as  Jeffersonian  as 
the  Sage  of  Monticello,  except  that  Jef- 
ferson concerned  himself  with  agrarian 
reforms  while  Altgeld  came  along  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  industrial  revolution 
in  this  country. 

His  belief  in  free  enterprise  was  In 
the  real  American  tradition.  Altgeld,  as 
all  real  progressives  do,  believed  in  free 
enterprise,  but  he  opposed  special  privi- 
leges to  free  enterprise,  which  he  knew 
in  the  end  would  lead  to  its  self-destruc- 
tion. He  opposed  special  privilege  in  the 
face  of  great  temptations. 

He  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
against  industrial  monopolies,  charac- 
teristic of  the  eighties  and  nineties. 
This  was  a  major  battle  in  Illinois — 
Union  Stockyards,  a  giant  combine  in 
itself,  was  owned  by  the  principal  stock- 
holders of  the  Nation's  railroads,  accord- 
ing to  a  United  States  Senate  conmiit- 
tee;  the  Pullman  monopoly  of  sleeping 
cars  was  brought  to  light  by  the  strike; 
the  absentee  and  centralized  ownership 
of  Illinois  coal  mines,  with  their  squahd 
company  towns.  And  in  Chicago  there 
was  the  rise  of  the  Gas  Trust  and  the 
Yerkes  traction  combine. 

At  Springfield,  in  February  1893,  the 
legislature  opened  an  investigation  of 
the  Whisky  Trust  which  resulted  in 
remedial  legislation.  But  the  most  sen- 
sational battle  occurred  in  the  late  spring 
of  1895  when  the  Chicago  gas  and  trac- 
tion interests  attempted  to  secure  an  un- 
disputed monopoly  through  extensive 
franchise  and  related  legislation  which 
could  only  come  from  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  traction  company  sought  a 
99-year  franchise,  while  the  Gas  Trust 
sought  similar  privileges,  aimed  at  stifl- 
ing competition. 

Altgeld's  reaction  to  these  bills  is 
described  by  Harvey  Wish,  writing  in  the 
July  1941,  issue  of  the  American  His- 
torical Review,  who  reports,  and  I  quote: 

As  the  monopoly  bills  were  introduced  into 
the  legislature,  the  huge  element  of  official 
bribery  soon  attracted  popular  attention  and 
aroused  a  hostile  press;  nevertheless,  under 
careful  legislative  sponsorship,  the  gas  and 
traction  bills  passed  both  houses.  Altgeld's 
sUence  on  the  subject  and  the  well-known 
fact  that  his  cousin  and  business  partner, 
John  W.  Lanehart,  was  affiliated  with  the 
Ogden  Gas  Co.,  an  Interested  concern  in  the 
Springfield  proceedings,  appeared  ominous 
to  certain  reformers.    Then  occurred  a  start- 


ling development.  Both  traction  and  gas 
representatives  approached  the  Governor 
with  offers  of  huge  bribes  should  the  desired 
special  legislation  become  law;  the  traction 
interests  offered  Altgeld  $500,000,  while 
similar  financial  inducements  came  from  the 
gas  companies. 

The  Governor's  hostUe  reply,  despite  the 
sudden  collapse  of  his  wealth  due  to  the 
depression  and  because  of  his  preoccupa- 
tion with  official  duties,  came  emphatically 
in  a  stinging  triple-barreled  veto  message 
which  consigned  the  Yerkes  and  Gas  Trust 
bills  to  oblivion  as  far  as  his  administration 
was  concerned.  All  three  bills,  gas,  streetcar, 
and  elevated.  Involved  the  same  principle; 
he  charged  the  legalization  of  monopoly, 
"a  flagrant  attempt  to  increase  the  riches 
of  some  men  at  the  expense  of  others  by 
means  of  legislation."  Government  must 
protect  all  interests  alike;  if  any  group  de- 
served protection,  it  was  the  weak  rather 
than  the  strong.  Denouncing  the  ezL.ting 
monopolies,  he  proposed  municipal  owner- 
ship of  public  utUlties  as  a  desirable  alterna- 
tive— a  cause  which  he  espoused  vmsuccess- 
fully  to  his  final  years. 

Wish,  in  a  footnote  to  his  article,  re- 
lates another  instance  in  the  career  of 
Altgeld  which  typifies  the  strength  of 
forces  opposed  to  him,  and  the  lengths 
to  which  those  forces  would  go  to  achieve 
their  own,  selfish  sums.  Wish  noted— 
and  I  quote: 

During  the  latter  part  of  Altgeld's  ad- 
ministration several  representatives  of  the ' 
Alton  glass  industry  approached  the  Gh>v-  * 
ernor  to  request  that  the  factory  law  re- 
main unenforced.  One  manufacturer 
threatened  that  "if  the  law  was  not  held  up 
/  they  would  be  obliged  to  close  their  fac- 
tories which  would  be  quite  a  serious  matter 
to  their  communities."  Altgeld  replied 
sardonically,  "Very  well,  close  your  factory 
and  nail  a  notice  on  the  outside  saying, 
"This  factory  is  closed  because  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  will  not  allow  us  to  employ 
babies'." 

Governor  Altgeld's  program  of  labor 
legislation  was  not  only  progressive  in 
its  day,  it  was  still  considered  progressive 
when  it  was  put  into  efifect  by  the  late 
President  Roosevelt.  It  was,  of  course, 
fought  and  opposed  by  the  same  forces 
which  fought  Roosevelt  and  which  are 
opposing  the  efforts  of  President  Tru- 
man to  protect  these  inaUenable  rights. 

The  Factory  Inspection  Act  of  1893, 
which  the  glass  makers  were  trying  to 
circumvent,  prohibited  the  manufacture 
of  certain  articles  of  clothing  in  private 
homes,  except  by  families  living  therein ; 
children  under  14  years  of  age  were  for- 
bidden factory  employment;  and  women 
could  not  be  employed  more  than  8  hours 
dally  in  any  factory  or  more  than  48 
hours  per  week.  He  provided  for  a  State 
board  of  mediation  to  arbitrate  labor- 
management  disputes.  His  legislature 
in  1893  passed  an  act  protecting  em- 
ployees from  dismissal  because  of  union 
membership,  a  forerimner  to  the  same 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act — United  States  labor's  magna 
carta. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Altgeld, 
once  a  common  laborer,  never  lost  his 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  labor,  even 
though  he  became  moderately  wealthy. 
In  fact  he  always  insisted  upon  hiring 
union  labor  for  State  projects.  He  had 
had  experience  with  extensive  building 
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operations  u  a  reaJ -estate  promoter. 
This  convinced  him.  as  he  ha  d  once  re- 
marked, that  union  labor  is^ways  the 
best  labor. 

Altceids  refusal  to  plac^  partisan 
politics  above  the  public  In  «rest  was 
evidenced  by  his  efforts  at  c  vll-service 
reform,  despite  the  patronagii  demands 
from  leaders  of  a  party  whlct  had  been 
out  of  power  for  30  years,  ii  his  in- 
augural address  he  called  for  )laclng  all 
State  and  municipal  emploj  ees  under 
the  merit  system,  except  these  on  the 
policy-making  level.  He  fol  owed  this 
up  with  legislative  recommer  dations  to 
abolish  useless  ofDces  and  ty  his  ap- 
pointments on  the  basis  of  ability  rather 
than  party.  BCany  importan  adminLs- 
trative  positions  were  held  b  ^  Republi- 
cans and  even  women,  in  a  day  long 
before  the  enactment  of  the  lineteenth 
amendment.  It  should  be  nc  led  that  a 
similar  policy  in  Washington  has  teen 
followed  by  a  spiritual  des<endent  of 
Altgeld. 

The  character  of  John  Pel  er  Altgeld 
was  not  alone  felt  by  the  St  ite  of  Illi- 
nois, but  it  was  felt  by  his  o«  n  political 
party,  for  he  was  the  first  in  n  lany  years 
to  draw  a  definite  distinctlo  \  between 
the  two  major  parties,  to  b  eak  up  a 
tweedledee-tweedlediun  politiiial  aline- 
ment  which  existed  then  as  t  did  in  a 
later  day.  Up  until  Altgeids  successful 
campaign  for  governor  In  1892  there  was 
little  to  choose  k>etween  elt  ler  party. 
As  an  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War.  Re- 
publicans painted  the  Democi  ats  as  the 
rebel  party.  Every  Govemur  of  the 
State  had  been  a  veteran  of  th  it  struggle 
and  the  old  campaign  hat  and  he  bloody 
shirt  were  the  basis  of  the  poll  ical  cam- 
paigns. When  Altgeld  came  ilong— al- 
though he.  too.  had  fought  in  :he  Union 
Army — he  never  at  any  time  nentioned 
the  fact,  despite  wounds  whic  i  left  him 
with  physical  impairment.  -iis  cam- 
paign was  pitched  on  the  isst  es  of  the 
day. 

Four  years  later,  after  his  b  reak  with 
President  Cleveland,  he  was  ihe  domi- 
nant  figure  of  the  1896  convei  tion,  and 
pi-obably  would  have  been  nom  nated  for 
the  Presidency  Instead  of  WiJ  iam  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  despite  the  Cros  j  of  Gold 
speech,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Constitu- 
tional hurdle  of  his  bli-th  in  Ge  many. 

Harry  Barnard  wrote  and  ^e  Bobbs- 
MerrlU  Co.  published  In  1938  afdelinltive 
biography  of  Governor  Altgeli  entitled 
"Eagle  Forgotten."  Ref errini ;  to  the 
1896    Democratic   NaUonal   C<  nvenUon. 


says: 


conducted  in  Chicago,  Barnarc 

Wbat  VM  at  lasting  importan :«  in  the 
Chicago  oonvention  U  th«  fact  tha  :  It  meant 
demarcation  of  an  era  In  Amerlo  n  polltlca 
In  urma  of  economics  and  aocial  attitudes. 
From  the  reign  of  Andrew  Jaelcsor  until  the 
Chicago  convention  of  18M.  there  had  been 
no  distinction  between  the  major  >artle8  on 
tbftB9  taraea.  The  party  of  TUden  i  nd  Oere- 
land  was  as  oonserratlve.  avowedly  so.  as  th* 
party  of  Blame  and  Mark  Hanna  1  tut  by  the 
action  ol  th*  Chicago  convention  the  party 
at  TUden  and  Cteveland  was  dooi  led.  The 
democrmcy  was  returned  to  J«ff i  r»on  and 
Jacksoa.  although  in  terms  ot  ind  iistriallsm 
rather  than  the  disappearing  agrarlanlsm. 
And  for  the  first  tlm*  since  the  rtsi  to  domi- 
nance of  indottnallsm.  of  monoioMe*  and 
oorpantlona  and  corporation  flnaii  :*.  one  of 


the  major  parties  took  a  clear  stand  on  the 
basic  econoff.lc  issues  which  were  dividing 
the  Nation  bttween  the  haves  and  have-nots. 

It  was  this  rettim  on  a  modem  economic 
basis  to  the  JefTerson-Jackson  principles — 
the  causing  of  the  party  to  stand  for  the 
people  rather  than  the  claases— which  con- 
stituted the  revolutionary  cimracter  of  the 
1886  convention.  This  was  its  lUstorlcal 
significance.  But  it  was  the  platform  as  a 
whole,  not  the  free  silver  plan  alone,  nor 
Bryan,  that  s;.'mbollzed  what  Was  done. 

The  prcncuncements  on  labor,  on  the 
courts,  on  injunctions,  on  civil  and  personal 
liberties,  and  notably  on  that  "communistic" 
thing,  the  Income  tax— these  were  the  Items 
of  the  platfoi-m  which  Indelibly  stamped  a 
new  charactei  under  the  party.  These  were 
what  the  ccniervatlve  minority  had  in  mind 
in  characterizing  the  platform  "extreme  and 
revolutionary  of  the  well -recognized  princi- 
ples (hitherto)  of  the  party."  And  for  that 
achievement,  more  than  to  any  other  leader 
of  the  time.  :he  credit  goes  to  Jolm  Peter 
Altgeld. 

His  was  th<r  brain  and  the  will;  his  the 
dominating  force  behind  the  platform.  It 
was  he  who  lad  out  the  program  of  the  con- 
vention, dictated  the  platform,  and  Impressed 
his  personality  upon  the  policy  adopted. 

Thus  it  a-as  that  the  1896  convention 
brings  out  the  curious  fact  that  William 
Jennings  Bryan  rose  to  fame  as  a  result 
of  two  unrelated  facts.  One  was  his  un- 
doubted oratorical  ability;  the  other  was 
the  accident  of  Altgeids  birth  in  Ger- 
many. Even  with  the  great  Bryan  ora- 
tory. Altgeld,  had  he  been  born  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States,  would 
have  been  the  Democratic  nominee  that 
year,  so  great  was  his  dominance  over  the 
convention,  a  dominance  achieved  by  the 
sheer  power  of  his  personaUty  and  the 
logic  and  fairness  of  his  views. 

There  Is  a  monument  to  John  Peter 
Altgeld.  a  monument  of  which  Illinois 
and  the  Nation  is  justly  proud.  That 
monument  is  tJie  great  institution  known 
as  University  of  Illinois.  It  was  John 
Peter  Altgeld.  the  immigrant,  itinerant 
farm  laborer,  who  took  his  education 
where  he  could  find  it.  who  gave  the  im- 
petus which  has  resulted  in  one  of  the 
Nation's  finest  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

When  he  became  governor,  the  tmlver- 
sity  occupied  four  buildings  and  had  a 
faculty  of  48.  When  he  was  defeated  4 
years  later,  six  new  buildings  had  been 
provided  and.  more  important,  the  fac- 
ulty was  increased  to  170.  Dtiring  his 
term  approprl  itions  for  the  university 
amounted  to  $'?22,700.  as  against  $201,350 
the  preceding  4  years.  He  was  instru- 
mental In  founding  the  college  of  law. 
He  proposed  organization  of  schools  of 
pharmacy  and  medicine. 

John  Peter  Altgeld  was  bom  Decem- 
ber 30.  1847,  at  Nieder  Belters  in  Nassau, 
Germany,  the  son  of  John  Peter  and 
Mary  Altgeld.  At  3  months  he  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Richland  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  where  he  grew  to  maturity  with 
little  formal  edjcation  and  much  labor. 
UnUl  he  was  21  he  worked  for  his  father, 
except  for  service  with  an  Ohio  volunteer 
regiment.  In  1369  he  drifted  westward 
working  as  laborer,  school  teacher,  and 
law  student. 

He  was  elected  SUte's  attorney  for  An- 
drew County.  Mo.,  In  1874.  but  left  there 


a  year  later  to  remove  to  Chicago,  where 
he  practiced  law,  entered  real-estate  op- 
erations, and  prospered.  He  was  elected 
to  the  superior  court  of  Cock  County  in 
1886.  and.  when  he  resigned  In  1891,  he 
was  chief  Justice  of  this  court. 

After  his  four  stormy  years  as  gov- 
ernor, he  was  renominated  in  1896,  but 
defeated  by  John  R.  Tanner,  the  Re- 
publican candidate.  He  died  suddenly  in 
1902,  after  a  speech  in  Joliet,  SI.,  in  ad- 
vocacy of  Boer  independence.  He  was- 
survived  by  his  wife,  Emma  Ford,  a  friend 
of  his  childhood,  and  a  graduate  of  Ober- 
lin  College. 

The  last  words  of  his  Joliet  speech — 
his  last  public  words — sum  perfectly  his 
political  philosophy: 

Wrong  may  seem  to  triumph.  Right 
may  seem  to  be  defeated.  But  the  gravita- 
tion of  eternal  Justice  Is  toward  the  throne 
of  God.  Any  political  institution  which  Is 
to  endtire  must  be  plumb  with  that  line  of 
Justice. 

WHO  IS  LOYAL  TO  AMERICA? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hope  of  our  democracy  lies  in  the  intel- 
ligent interest  and  participation  of  our 
young  people.  One  of  the  outstanding 
groups  of  young  citizens  In  southern 
California  are  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Young  Democrats.  I  know  many  of 
these  fine  yong  men  and  women  person- 
ally. They  are  alert  to  the  danger  to 
our  civil  liberties  which  exists  in  the 
present  wave  of  hysteria  which  sweeps 
our  country.  They  are  pro-American 
and  anti-Commimist  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  term. 

I  recently  received  from  the  officers 
of  this  club  an  article  which  appeared 
in  Harpers  magazine,  September  1947 
Issue.  This  article  was  written  by  Henry 
Steele  Commager  and  the  title  is  "Who 
Is  Loyal  to  America?" 

After  reading  this  article,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  major  portion  was  so 
worth  while  that  I  have  requested  the 
required  time  to  read  the  same  Into  the 

CONGRBSSIOIfAL  RECORD : 

Who  Is  LoTAL  to  Auxrica? 
(By  Heru-y  Steele  Commager) 
On  May  6  a  Russlan-bom  girl.  Mrs.  Shura 
Lewis,  gave  a  talk  to  the  students  of  the 
Western  High  School  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
She  talked  about  Rtissla— Its  school  8\stemi 
its  public-health  program,  the  position  of 
women,  of  the  aged,  of  the  workers,  the  farm- 
ers, and  the  professional  classes — and  com- 
pared, supcrflclally  and  tmcrltlcally,  some 
American  and  Russian  social  Institutions. 
The  most  careful  examination  of  the  speech— 
happUy  reprinted  for  us  In  the  Congres- 
sional Recxjrd— does  not  disclose  a  single 
disparagement  of  anything  American  unless 
it  Is  a  quasi-humorous  reference  to  the  cost 
of  having  a  baby  and  of  dental  treatment 
In  this  country.  Mrs.  Uwis  said  nothing 
that  had  not  been  said  a  thousand  times  in 
speeches.  In  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books.  She  said  nothing  that  any  normal 
person  could  fl-d  objectionable. 

Her  speech,  however,  created  a  sensation. 
A  few  students  walked  out  on  it.  Others  im- 
provised placards  proclaiming  their  devotion 
to  Americanism.  Indignant  mothers  tele- 
phoned their  protests.  Newspapers  took  a 
strong  stand  against  the  outrage.  Congress, 
rarely  concerned  for  the  political  or  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  cltlxens  of  the  Capital 
City,  reacted  sharply  when  its  Intellectual 
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welfare  was  at  stake.  Congressmen  Rankin 
and  DniKsiN  thundered  and  lightened;  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  went  Into  a 
huddle;  there  were  demands  for  houseclean- 
Ing  In  the  whole  school  system,  which  was 
obviously  shot  through  and  through  with 
communism. 

•  •  •  More  ominous  was  the  reaction 
of  the  educators  entrusted  with  the  high  re- 
sponsibility of  guiding  and  guarding  the  in- 
tellectual welfare  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Did 
they  stand  up  for  intellectual  freedom?  Did 
they  Insist  that  high-school  children  had  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  learn  atout  other  coun- 
tries? Did  they  protest  that  students  were 
to  be  trusted  to  use  intelligence  and  common 
sense?  Did  they  afBrm  that  the  American- 
ism of  their  students'  was  staunch  enough  to 
resist  propaganda?  Did  they  perform  even 
the  elementary  task,  expected  of  educators 
above  all,  of  analyzing  the  much-criticized 
speech? 

Not  at  nil.  The  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Dr.  Hobart  Coming,  hastened  to 
agree  with  the  animadversions  of  Represen- 
tatives Rankin  and  Dikksen.  The  whole 
thing  was,  he  confessed,  "a  very  unfortunate 
occurrence."  and  had  shocked  the  whole 
school  system.  What  Mrs.  Lewis  said,  he  add- 
ed gratuitously,  was  repugnant  to  all  who  are 
working  with  youth  In  the  Washington 
schools,  and  the  entire  affair  contrary  to  the 
philosophy  of  education  imder  which  we  op- 
erate. Mr.  Danowsky,  the  hapless  principal  of 
the  Western  High  School,  was  the  most 
shocked  and  regretful  of  all.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  would  be  happy  to 
know  that  though  he  was,  innocent  In  the 
matter,  he  had  been  properly  reprimanded. 

It  is  the  reaction  of  the  educators  that 
makes  this  episode  more  than  a  tempest  in 
a  teapot.  We  expect  hysteria  from  Mr.  Ran- 
kin and  some  newspapers;  we  are  shocked 
when  we  see  educators,  timid  before  criticism 
and  confused  about  first  principles,  betray 
their  trust.  And  we  wonder  what  can  be  that 
philosophy  of  education  which  believes  that 
young  people  can  be  trained  to  the  duties  of 
citizenship  by  wrapping  their  minds  in  cot- 
ton wool. 

Merely  by  talking  about  Russia  Mrs.  Lewis 
was  thought  to  he  attacking  Americanism. 
It  is  Indicative  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation that  during  this  same  vtreek  the  House 
found  It  necessary  to  take  time  out  from 
the  discussion  of  the  labor  bill,  the  tax  bill, 
the  International  Trade  Organization,  and 
the  world  famine,  to  meet  assaults  upon 
Americanism  from  a  new  quarter.  This  time 
It  was  the  artists  who  were  undermining  the 
American  system,  and  Members  of  the  House 
spent  some  hours  passing  around  reproduc- 
tions of  the  paintings  which  the  State  De- 
partment had  sent  abroad  as  part  of  its 
program  for  advertising  American  culture. 
We  need  not  pause  over  the  exquisite  humor 
which  Congressmen  displayed  in  their  com- 
ments on  modern  art;  weary  statesmen  must 
have  their  fun.  But  we  may  profitably  re- 
mark the  major  criticism  which  was  directed 
against  this  unfortimate  collection  of  paint- 
ings. What  was  wrong  with  these  paint- 
ings, it  shortly  appeared,  was  that  they  were 
un-American.  "No  American  drew  those 
crazy  pictures,"  said  Mr.  Rankin.  Perhaps 
he  was  right.  The  copious  files  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  were 
levied  upon  to  prove  that  of  the  45  artists 
represented  "no  less  than  20  were  definitely 
New  Deal  in  various  shades  of  commvmlsm." 
The  damning  facts  are  specified  for  each  of 
the  pernicious  20;  we  can  content  ourselves 
with  the  first  of  them.  Ben-Zion.  What  la 
the  evidence  here?  "Ben-Zion  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  a  letter  sent  to  President 
Roosevelt  by  the  United  American  Artists 
Which  urged  help  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Brit- 
ain after  Hitler  attacked  Russia."  He  was,  in 
short,  a  fellow-traveler  of  Churchill  and 
Roosevelt. 


The  same  day  that  Mr.  Dikksen  was  de- 
nouncing the  Washington  school  authorities 
for  allowing  students  to  hear  about  Rusoia 
("in  Russia  equal  right  is  granted  to  each 
nationality.  There  is  no  discrimination. 
Nolxxly  says,  you  are  a  Negro,  you  are  a 
Jew">  Representative  Whxiams,  of  Missis- 
sippi, rose  to  denounce  the  Survey-Graphic 
magazine  and  to  add  further  to  our  under- 
standing of  Americanism.  The  Survey- 
Graphic,  he  said,  "contained  129  pages  of 
outrageously  vile  and  nauseating  anti- 
southern,  anti-Christian.  un-American,  and 
pro-Communist  tripe,  ostensibly  directed 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  custom  of 
racial  segregation  in  the  South."  It  was 
written  by  "meddling  un-American  ptir- 
veyors  of  hate  and  Indecency." 

All  in  all,  a  busy  week  for  the  House.  Yet 
those  who  make  a  practice  of  reading  their 
Record  will  agree  that  It  was  a  typical  week. 
For  Increasingly  Congress  is  concerned  with 
the  eradication  of  disloyalty  and  the  defense 
of  Americanism,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes 
that  some  Congressman  does  not  treat  us 
to  exhortations  and  admonitions,  impas- 
sioned appeals  and  eloquent  declamations, 
similar  to  those  inspired  by  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Ben-Zion,  and  the  editors  of  the  Survey- 
Graphic.  And  scarcely  a  day  passes  that 
the  outlines  of  the  new  loyalty  and  the 
new  Americanism  are  not  etched  more 
sharply  in   public  policy. 

And  this  is  what  is  significant — the  emer- 
gence of  new  patterns  of  Americanism  and 
of  loyalty,  patterns  radically  different  from 
those  which  have  long  been  traditional.  It 
is  not  only  the  Congress  that  is  busy  de- 
signing the  new  patterns.  They  are  out- 
lined in  President  Truman's  recent  disloy- 
alty order;  in  similar  orders  formulated  by 
the  New  York  City  CotmcU  and  by  State 
and  local  authorities  throughout  the  coun- 
try; in  the  programs  of  the  DAR,  the 
American  Legion,  and  similar*  patriotic  or- 
ganizations; in  the  editorials  of  the  Hearst 
and  the  McCormick-Patterson  papers;  and 
in  an  elatx)rate  series  of  advertisements 
sponsored  by  large  corporations  and  busi- 
ness organizations.  In  the  making  is  a  re- 
vival of  the  Red  hysteria  of  the  early  1920's, 
one  of  the  shabbiest  chapters  in  the  history 
of  American  democracy;  and  more  than  a 
revival,  for  the  new  crusade  is  designed  not 
merely  to  frustrate  communism  but  to  for- 
mulate a  positive  definition  of  American- 
ism, and  a  positive  concept  of  loyalty. 

What  is  the  new  loyalty?  It  is,  at>ove  all, 
conformity.  It  is  the  uncritical  and  un- 
questioning acceptance  of  America  as  it 
Is — the  political  institutions,  the  social  re- 
lationships, the  economic  practices.  It  re- 
jects inquiry  into  the  race  question  or  so- 
cialized medicine,  or  public  housing,  or  into 
the  wisdom  or  validity  of  ovir  foreign  policy. 
It  regards  as  particularly  heinous  any  chal- 
lenge to  what  is  called  "the  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,"  identifying  that  system 
with  Americanism.  It  abandons  evolution, 
repudiates  the  once  popular  concept  of 
progress,  and  regards  America  as  a  finished 
product,  perfect  and  complete. 

It  Is,  it  must  be  added,  easUy  satisfied.  For 
it  wants  not  intellectual  conviction  nor  spir- 
itual conquest,  but  mere  outward  conformity. 
In  matters  of  loyalty  it  takes  the  word  for 
the  deed,  the  gesture  for  the  principle.  It  is 
content  with  the  flag  salute,  and  does  not 
pause  to  consider  the  warning  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  that  "a  person  gets  from  a  sym- 
bol the  meaning  he  puts  into  it,  and  what  is 
one  man's  comfort  and  inspiration  is  an- 
other's Jest  and  scorn."  It  is  satisfied  with 
membership  in  respectable  organizations  and 
as  It  assumes  that  every  member  of  a  liberal 
organization  is  a  Commtmlst  concludes  that 
every  member  of  a  conservative  one  la  a 
true  American.  It  has  not  yet  learned  that 
not  everyone  who  salth  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    It  is  de- 


signed neither  to  discover  real  disloyalty  nor 
to  foster  true  loyalty. 

n 

What  Is  wrong  with  this  new  concept  of 
loyalty?  What,  fundamentally,  is  wrong 
with  the  pusillanimous  retreat  of  the  Wash- 
ington educators,  the  l>arbarous  antics  of 
Washington  legislators,  the  hysterical  out- 
bursts of  the  D.  A.  R..  the  gross  and  vulgar 
appeals  of  business  corporations?  It  is  not 
merely  that  these  things  are  offensive.  It  is 
rather  that  they  are  wrong — morally,  socially, 
and  politically. 

The  concept  of  loyalty  as  conformity  is  a 
false  one.  It  is  narrow  and  restrictive,  denies 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  conscience,  and  is 
Irremediably  stained  by  private  and  selfish 
considerations.  "Enlightened  loyalty,"  wrote 
Josiah  Royce.  who  made  loyalty  the  very  core 
of  his  philosophy,  "means  harm  to  no  man's 
loyalty.  It  is  at  war  oiily  with  disloyalty; 
and  its  warfare,  unless  necessity  constrains. 
Is  only  a  spiritual  warfare.  It  does  not  foster 
class  hatreds;  it  knows  of  nothing  reasonable 
about  race  prejudices;  and  it  regards  all  races 
of  men  as  one  in  their  need  of  loyalty.  It 
Ignores  mutual  misunderstandings.  It  loves 
Its  own  wherever  upon  earth  its  own.  namely 
loyalty  itself,  is  to  be  found."  Justice,  char- 
ity, wisdom,  spirituality,  he  added,  were  all 
definable  in  terms  of  loyalty;  and  we  may 
properly  ask  which  of  these  qualities  our 
contemporary  champions  of  loyalty  display. 

At>ove  all,  loyalty  must  be  to  something 
larger  than  oneself,  untainted  by  private  pur- 
poses or  selfish  ends.  But  what  are  we  to 
say  of  the  attempts  by  the  NAM  and  by  in- 
dividual corporations  to  identify  loyalty  with 
the  system  of  private, enterprise?  Is  it  not 
as  if  oflSceholders  should  attempt  to  identify 
loyalty  with  their  own  party,  their  own  po- 
litical careers?  Do  not  those  corporations 
which  pay  for  full-page  advertisements  asso- 
ciating Americanism  with  the  competitive 
system  expect,  ultimately,  to  profit  from  that 
association?  Do  not  those  organizations 
that  deplore,  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  the 
extension  of  Government  operation  of  hydro- 
electric power  expect  to  profit  from  their 
campaign? 

Certainly  It  is  a  gross  perversion,  not  only 
of  the  concept  of  loyalty  but  of  the  concept 
of  Americanism,  to  Identify  it  with  a  par- 
ticular economic  system.  This  precise  ques- 
tion, interestingly  enough,  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Schneiderman  case 
not  so  long  ago — and  it  was  Wendell  WlUkie 
who  was  counsel  for  Schneiderman.  Said 
the  Court: 

"Throughout  our  history  many  sincere  peo- 
ple whose  attachment  to  the  general  consti- 
tutional scheme  cannot  be  doubted  have,  for 
various  and  even  divergent  reasons,  \irged 
differing  degrees  of  governmental  ownership 
and  control  of  natural  resources,  basic  means 
of  production,  and  banks  and  the  media  of 
exchange,  either  with  or  without  compensa- 
tion. And  something  once  regarded  as  a 
species  of  private  property  was  abolished 
without  compensating  the  owners  when  the 
institution  of  slavery  was  forbidden.  Can  It 
be  said  that  the  author  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  the  supporters  of  the  thir- 
teenth amendment  were  not  attached  to  the 
Constitution?" 

There  is,  it  should  be  added,  a  further 
danger  in  the  willful  identification  of  Ameri- 
canism with  a  particular  body  of  economic 
practices.  Many  learned  economists  predict 
for  the  near  future  an  economic  crash  similar 
to  that  of  1929.  If  Americanism  is  equated 
with  competitive  capitalism,  what  happens 
to  It  If  competitive  capitalism  comes  a 
cropper?  If  loyalty  and  private  enterprisa 
are  Inextricably  associated,  what  is  to  pre- 
serve loyalty  if  private  enterprise  faUs? 
Those  who  associate  Americanism  with  a 
particular   program   of   economic   practicea 
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haw  •  fr«T«  respotulbinty.  for  I '  tbelr  pro- 
grmm  a^ould  fall  they  expose  t  merlcanlam 
lUelf  to  disrepute. 

Tbc  effort  to  eqxate  loymlty  with  eon- 
form'.ty  U  mtagulded  becaxue  It  a  sumee  that 
there  is  a  fUed  content  to  loyal  y  and  that 
this  can  be  determined  and  d<  lined.  But 
loyalty  U  a  principle,  and  elude }  definition 
enocpt  in  Ita  own  temu.  It  Is  levotlon  to 
the  beat  tntcrasu  of  the  common  wealth ,  and 
may  require  hostility  to  the  particular 
policies  which  the  Oovemment  |>tmuea.  the 
partlctilar  practices  which  the  e<  onomy  un- 
darUiJces.  the  particular  Institui  Ions  which 
■oelety  maintains.  "If  there  U  any  fixed 
star  in  our  constitutional  coi  stellatlon." 
said  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  B<  rnette  case. 
"It  Is  that  no  oOclal.  high  or  pet  ty.  can  pre> 
scribe  what  shall  be  orthodox  In  politics, 
nationalism,  religion,  or  other  matters  of 
opinion,  or  force  citizens  to  cont  (ss  by  word 
or  act  their  faith  therein.  If  tt  ere  are  any 
circumstances  which  permit  aii  exception 
they  do  not  now  occur  to  us." 

True  loyalty  may  require.  In  (act,  what 
appears  to  the  naive  to  be  dl  Joyalty.  It 
may  require  hostility  to  certain  { rovlslons  of 
the  Constitirtlon  Itself,  and  historians  have 
not  concluded  that  those  who  subscribed  to 
the  higher  law  were  lacking  In  patriotism. 
We  should  not  forget  that  our  tradition  Is 
one  of  protest  and  revolt,  and  it  1 1  stultifying 
to  celebrate  the  rebels  of  the  paa  t — Jeflerson 
and  Paine.  Emerson  and  Thoreai  i — while  we 
silence  the  rebels  of  the  presen :.  "We  are 
a  rebellious  Nation,"  said  TheoCore  Parker, 
known  In  his  day  as  the  grea  6  American 
preacher,  and  went  on: 

••Our  whole  history  Is  treason  our  blood 
was  attainted  before  we  were  bon  ;  our  creeds 
are  Infidelity  to  the  mother  chur<  h;  our  con- 
stitution, treason  to  our  fatherlmd.  What 
of  that?  Though  all  the  gover  jors  in  the 
world  bid  us  commit  treason  ai  alnst  man, 
and  set  the  example,  let  as  never  lubmlt." 

Those  who  would  Impose  upo  i  us  a  new 
concept  of  loyalty  not  only  asaun  le  that  this 
Is  passible,  but  have  the  presumption  to 
believe  that  they  are  competent  o  write  the 
definition.  We  are  reminded  of  Whitman's 
defiance  of  the  "never-ending  ludacity  of 
elected  persons  "  Who  are  those  who  would 
set  the  standards  of  loyalty?     •     •     • 

What  do  men  know  of  loyalty  <  rho  nuUte  a 
mockery  of  the  Declaration  of  In  dependence 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  whose  energies  sre 
dedicated  to  stirring  up  race  an  I  class  ha- 
treds, who  would  straitjacket  th  !  American 
spirit?    What  indeed  do  they  kno  w  of  Amer- 
ica— the  America  of  Sam  Adami    and  Tom 
Paine,  of  Jackson's  defiance  of  thi  i  court  and 
Lincoln's  celebration  of  labor,  oi    Thoreau's 
Msay  on  Civil  Disobedience  and    Emerson's 
championship  of  John  Brown,  of  t  le  America 
of  the  Pourteiists  and  the  Come  -Outers,  of 
cranks  and  fa.jatlcs.  of  Socialists  and  Anar- 
chists?   Who  among  American  h  'roes  could 
aasat  their  tests,  who  would  be  cleared  by 
their  committees?    Not  Washlngtc  n.  who  was 
a  rebel.     Not  Jefferson,  who  wro  e  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  whose  motto  was 
"rebellion  to  tyrants  Is  obedlenc  >  to  God." 
Not  Garrison,  who  publicly  btirne  1  the  Con- 
stitution: or  Wendell  Phillips,  wh  >  spoke  for 
the  imderprlvileged  everywhere  ai  id  counted 
himself  a  philosophical  anarchist;  lot  Seward 
of  the  Higher  Law  or  Stunner  of  ra  cial  equal- 
ity.    Not   Lincoln,   who  admonla  tied   us   to 
have  malice  toward  none,  charity  for  all;  m 
Wilson,  who  warned  that  our  flag  iras  "a  flag 
of  liberty  at  opinion  as  well  as  ( f  political 
liberty":  or  JxjsUce  Holmes,  who  said  that 
oar  Otmstltutlon  is  an  experlmen  ;  and  that 
while  that  experiment   is   being   made   "we 
should  be  eternally  vigilant  agalns  t  attempts 
to  check  the  ezpresakm  of  opinio:  is  that  we 
kwtbs  and  beUev«  to  be  fraught  w  th  death." 
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cepts of  loyalty  or  tests  of  disloyalty.  The 
effort  is  itself  a  confession  of  fear,  a  dec- 
laration of  insolvency.  Those  who  are  siue 
at  themselves  dc  not  need  reassurance,  and 
those  who  have  confidence  In  the  strength 
and  the  virtue  <if  America  do  not  need  to 
fear  either  criticism  or  competition.  The 
effort  is  bound  to  miscarry.  It  will  not 
apprehend  those  who  are  really  disloyal,  it 
will  not  even  frighten  them;  it  will  affect 
only  those  who  can  be  labeled  "radical."  It 
is  sobering  to  rtcall  that  though  the  Jap- 
anese relocation  program,  carried  through 
at  such  incalculable  cost  in  misery  and 
tragedy,  was  Jus-Jfied  to  us  on  the  groimd 
that  the  Japanese  were  potentially  disloyal. 
the  record  does  iiot  disclose  a  single  case  of 
Japcmese  disloyalty  or  sabotage  during  the 
whole  war.  The  warning  sounded  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  Barnette  flag-salute 
case  Is  a  timely  isne: 

"Ultimate  futility  of  sudi  attempts  to 
compel  obedience  Is  the  lesson  of  every  such 
effort  from  the  Iloman  drive  to  stamp  out 
Christianity  as  a  disturber  of  pagan  unity, 
the  Inquisition  as  a  means  to  religious  and 
dynastic  unity,  the  Siberian  exiles  as  a 
means  to  Russian  unity,  down  to  the  fast 
failing  efforts  of  our  present  totalitarian 
enemies.  Those  who  begin  coercive  elim- 
ination of  dissenn  soon  find  themselves  ex- 
terminating dissenters.  Compulsory  unifi- 
cation of  opinlou  achieves  only  the  tma- 
nimity  of  the  gra\eyard." 

Nor  are  we  left  to  idle  conjecture  in  this 
matter:  we  have  had  experience  enough. 
Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  a  single  example, 
one  that  is  wonderfully  relevant.  Back  in 
1943  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  deeply  disturbed  by  alleged  dis- 
loyalty among  Go-'-emment  employees,  wrote 
a  definition  of  subversive  activities  and  pro- 
ceeded to  applv  it.  The  definition  was  ad- 
mirable, and  rio  one  could  challenge  its 
logic  or  Its  symnr.etry: 

"Subversive  activity  derives  from  conduct 
intentionally  destructive  of  or  inimical  to 
the  Government  cf  the  United  States— that 
which  seeks  to  undermine  its  institutions, 
or  to  distort  its  functions,  or  to  Impede  its 
projects,  or  to  lessen  its  efforts,  the  ultimate 
end  being  to  overturn  it  all." 

Surely  anyone  foiHty  of  activities  so  de- 
fined deserved  not  only  dismissal  but  punish- 
ment. But  how  \ras  the  test  applied?  It 
was  applied  to  two  distinguished  scholars, 
Robert  Uorss  Lovett  and  Goodwin  Watson, 
and  to  one  able  young  historian,  William 
E.  Dodd.  Jr.,  son  cf  our  former  Ambassador 
to  Germany.  Of  almost  three  million  per- 
sons employed  by  the  Government,  these  were 
three  whose  subven  Ive  activities  were  deemed 
the  most  pemlclouB,  and  the  House  cut  them 
off  the  pay  roll.  TTie  sequel  is  familiar.  The 
Senate  concurred  only  to  save  a  wartime 
appropriation:  the  President  signed  the  bill 
under  protest  for  the  same  reason.  The 
Supreme  Court  declared  the  whole  business 
a  "bin  of  attainder"  and  therefore  uncon- 
stlttrtlonal.     •     •     • 

Finally,  disloyal  tests  are  not  only  futile 
In  application,  they  are  pernicious  In  their 
consequences.  They  distract  attention  from 
activities  that  are  really  disloyal,  and  silence 
criticism  inspired  by  true  loyalty.  That  there 
are  disloyal  elements  In  America  will  not  be 
denied,  but  there  s  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  of  the  tests  now  formulated  will 
ever  be  applied  to  them.     •     •     • 

Who  are  those  T?ho  are  really  disloyal? 
Those  who  Inflame  racial  hatreds,  who  sow 
rsllgioua  and  class  dissensions.  Those  who 
subvert  the  Constitution  by  violating  the 
freedom  of  the  ballet  box.  Those  who  make 
a  mockery  of  majority  rule  by  the  use  of  the 
filibuster.  Those  wao  impair  democracy  by 
denying  equal  sducuUonal  faculties.  Those 
who  frustrate  Justice  by  lynch  law  or  by 
making  a  farce  of  Jury  trials.    Those  who 


deny  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  and 
of  assembly.  Those  who  press  for  special 
favors  against  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth. Those  who  regard  public  office  as 
a  source  of  private  gain.  These  who  would 
exalt  the  military  over  the  civil.  Those  who 
for  selfish  and  private  purposes  stir  up  na- 
tional antagonisms  and  expose  the  world  to 
the  rtiin  of  war. 

Will  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  interfere  with  the  activities  of 
these?  Will  Mr.  "p-uman's  disloyalty  proc- 
lamatipn  reach  these?  Will  the  current 
campaigns  for  Americanism  convert  these? 
If  past  experience  is  any  guide,  they  will  not. 
What  they  will  do,  if  they  are  successful,  is  to 
silence  criticism,  stamp  out  dissent— or  drive 
it  underground.  But  if  our  democracy  Is  to 
flourish  it  must  have  criticism,  if  our  Govern- 
ment is  to  function  it  must  have  dissent. 
Only  totalitarian  governments  insist  upon 
conformity  and  they — as  we  know — do  so  at 
their  peril.  Without  criticism  abtises  will  go 
imrebuked;  without  dissent  our  dynamic  sys- 
tem will  become  static.  The  American  people 
have  a  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
thoroughgoing  Inquisition  into  American 
Institutions.  They  have  a  stake  in  noncon- 
formity, for  they  know  that  the  American 
genius  is  nonconformist.  They  have  a  stake 
in  experimentation  of  the  most  radical  char- 
acter, lor  they  know  that  only  those  who 
prove  all  things  can  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good. 

IV 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  loyalty  Is  not  than 
to  say  what  it  is.  It  is  not  conformity.  It  is 
not  passive  acquiescence  in  the  status  quo. 
It  is  not  preference  for  everything  American 
over  everything  foreign.  It  is  not  an  ostrich- 
like ignorance  of  other  countries  and  other 
institutions.  It  is  not  the  indulgence  in 
ceremony— a  flag  salute,  an  oath  of  alle- 
gUnce.  a  fervid  verbal  declaration.  It  is  not 
a  particular  creed,  a  particular  version  of 
history,  a  particular  body  of  economic  prac- 
tices, a  particular  philosophy. 

It  is  a  tradition,  an  ideal,  and  a  principle. 
It  is  a  willingness  to  subordinate  every  pri- 
vate advantage  for  the  larger  good.  It  is 
an  appreciation  of  the  rich  and  diverse  con- 
tributions that  can  come  from  the  most 
varied  sources.  It  is  allegiance  to  the  tradi- 
tions that  have  guided  our  greatest  states- 
men and  inspired  our  most  eloquent  po€ts 

the  traditions  of  freedom,  equality,  democ- 
racy, tolerance,  the  tradition  of  the  higher 
law,  of  experimentation,  cooperation,  and 
pluralism.  It  is  realization  that  America  was 
bom  of  revolt,  flourished  on  dissent,  became 
great  through  experimentation. 

Independence  was  an  act  of  revolution;  re- 
publicanism was  something  new  under  the 
Sim;  the  Federal  system  was  a  vast  experi- 
mental laboratory.  PhyslcaUy.  Americans 
were  pioneers;  in  the  realm  of  social  and 
economic  institutions,  too,  thehr  tradition 
has  been  one  of  pioneering.  From  the  be- 
ginnmg,  intellectual  and  spiritual  diversity 
have  been  as  characteristic  of  America  as 
racial  and  linguistic.  The  most  distinctively 
American  philosophies  have  been  transcen- 
dentalism—which is  the  phUoBophy  of  the 
higher  law— and  pragmatism— which  is  the 
philosophy  of  experimentation  and  plu- 
ralism. These  two  principles  are  the  very 
core  of  Americanism:  the  principle  of  the 
higher  law,  or  of  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience  rather  than  of  statutes,  and  the 
principle  of  pragmatism,  or  the  rejection  of 
a  single  good  and  of  the  notion  of  a  flnlshed 
universe.  From  the  beginning  Americans 
have  known  that  there  were  new  worlds  to 
conquer,  new  truths  to  be  discovered.  Every 
effort  to  confine  Americanism  to  a  single 
pattern,  to  constrain  it  to  a  single  formula, 
is  disloyalty  to  everything  that  is  valid  In 
Americanism. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nicholson).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Rees]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

USE  OP  GRAIN  IN  MANUFACTURE  OP 
DISTILLED  LIQUORS  SHOULD  BE 
STOPPED  NOW 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
Introduced  In  the  House  a  joint  resolu- 
tion that  authorizes  and  directs  the 
President  to  withhold  for  the  period  of 
1  year  the  use  of  grains  of  all  kinds  for 
the  manufacture  of  distilled  liquors.  I 
think  this  legislation  is  necessary  in  view 
of  the  impending  shortage  of  grain  for 
food,  not  only  to  fulfill  our  commitments 
abroad,  but  to  supply  our  needs  at  home. 

The  distillers  for  the  past  2  years  have 
been  using  grain  at  the  rate  of  5.000,000 
bushels  per  month.  During  the  period 
from  October  1  to  October  25,  the  distil- 
lers used  grain  at  the  rate  of  10.000,000 
bushels  per  month.  The  amount  act- 
ually used  from  October  1  to  October  25 
was  8,000,000  bushels.  That  is  300.000 
bushels  per  day.  The  so-called  Luck- 
man  committee  last  fall  asked  for  an 
agreement  to  reduce  the  output  of  dis- 
tilled liquors.  In  order  to  have  a  supply 
on  hand  because  of  the  impending  agree- 
ment, the  distillers  speeded  up  their  ac- 
tivity as  fast  as  they  could  during  the 
24  days  In  October.  This  illustrates 
their  attitude  about  saving  grain. 

According  to  the  best  figures  I  am  able 
to  obtain  from  governmental  agencies, 
distillers  now  have  on  hand  in  barrels 
and  tanks  475.000,000  gallons  of  whisky 
together  with  an  8-month  supply  of  neu- 
tral spirits  for  blending  purposes.  This 
is  equivalent  to  110,000,000  bushels  of 
grain.  Incidentally,  this  110,000.000 
bushels  is  more  than  the  carry-over  of 
wheat  on  July  1,  1947. 

I  am  informed  the  distillers  have  more 
than  2  Vi  years  supply,  even  at  the  high- 
est rate  of  distilled  liquor  that  was  ever 
used.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Anderson,  estimates  there  is  a  6-year 
supply  of  distilled  spirits  on  hand. 

The  so-called  Luckman  committee  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  dis- 
tillers for  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  grain 
for  60  days.  That  agreement  expires 
,  on  December  25.  We  are  informed  to- 
day that  the  distillers  would  not  even 
agree  to  reduce  the  use  of  grain  to  2,500.- 
000  bushels  per  month.  So  the  holi- 
day ends  and  instead  of  saving  100,000,- 
000  bushels  of  grain,  when  the  holiday 
ends  there  will  be  no  saving  at  all  and 
the  pledge  would  not  have  been  kept.  I 
would  like  to  add  right  here  that  the 
distillers  took  great  credit  for  turning 
over  a  few  carloads  of  wheat  to  the  Gov- 
ernment when  the  agreement  was  made. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
December  11,  1947,  carries  the  following 
statement  in  an  article  about  the  meet- 
ing held  on  December  10  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Food  Committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  the  distillers' 
representatives: 

Some  liquor  distillers  are  headed  for  full- 
blast  operations  as  soon  as  voluntary  shut- 
down of  the  distilleries  end  on  Christmas 
Day,  it  was  learned  today.    During  a  stormy 


meeting  of  the  DlstUlers  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee and  the  Cabinet  Food  Committee, 
one  large  distiller  completely  rejected  the 
proposal  for  a  volvmtary  allocation  plan. 
While  still  another  very  large  operator  ad- 
vised the  committee  it  refused  to  be  bound 
by  its  recommendations. 

This  article  goes  on  to  say  that  un- 
confirmed reports  state  that  some  dis- 
tillers were  ordering  substantial  quan- 
tities of  grain  in  anticipation  of  full- 
scale  operations  during  January.  The 
article  further  states  that  during  the 
D3cember-March  1946-47  period,  the 
industry  consumed  roughly  30.000.000 
busliels  of  grain.  According  to  figures 
submitted  by  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit,  the 
distilleries  consumed  during  1947,  2,- 
974,000,000  pounds  of  grain  which  trans- 
lated into  bushels  is  between  80,000.000 
and  100,000,000  bushels  of  grain. 

The  need  for  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution is  imminent.  The  people  of  this 
country,  and  rightly  so.  are  being  asked 
to  conserve  food,  especially  grain.  Farm- 
ers are  requested  to  cut  down  their  ra- 
tions to  livestock  in  order  that  we  may 
have  more  wheat  and  com  and  other 
grains  to  provide  food  for  starving  peo- 
ple abroad.  Furthermore,  the  outlook 
for  the  supply  of  wheat  is  not  encourag- 
ing. It  will  be  less  in  1948  than  1947.  and 
the  demand  Is  greater.  Stocks  of  com 
on  hand  are  less  than  they  have  been  for 
years,  and  yet  if  no  action  is  taken  we 
are  going  to  permit  100,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  to  go  for  unessential  purposes 
at  the  same  time  we  find  this  country 
with  a  shortage  of  grain  for  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  contended 
that  103,000,000  bushels  of  grain  is  not  a 
large  part  of  the  entire  production.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
carry-over  of  grain  for  July  1,  1947,  was 
estimated  at  less  than  100,000,000  bush- 
els. A  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Board 
of  Trade  who  testified  recently  before  a 
committee  of  Congress  said  that  if  the 
carry-over  for  July  1.  1948,  were  less 
than  235,000,000  bashels  it  would  be 
reckless.  Secretary  Anderson  expressed 
alarm  that  our  supplies  of  grain  would 
be  depleted  to  a  dangerous  point  by  next 
July,  and  yet  if  we  do  not  take  action  the 
distillers  will  be  operating  full  tilt  after 
next  week,  using  grain  needed  for  food 
and  for  feed  for  livestock.  It  should  be 
observed  a  bushel  of  wheat  will  provide 
nourishment  for  a  starving  child  for  1 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  use  a  little  common 
sense  in  dealing  with  this  question.  I 
appeal  to  the  good  judgment  of  the 
Members  of  this  House.  The  farmers  of 
this  country  have  done  a  splendid  job  In 
their  efforts  to  produce  grains  and  food 
of  all  kinds.  Is  It  not  just  a  little  unfair 
at  this  crucial  time  to  permit  grain  val- 
ued at  more  than  $300,000,000  to  be  used 
In  this  manner.  We  tell  our  farmers  they 
must  conserve  their  grain;  that  they 
must  cut  down  the  rations  to  livestock, 
and  yet  we  approve  the  use  of  grain  for 
unnecessary  purposes.  Then,  to  make 
the  thing  utterly  unreasonable,  is  the 
fact  I  mentioned  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  distillers  have  from  2  to  3  years' 
supply  of  distilled  spirits  on  hand  now. 


Distillers  make  a  good  deal  over  the 
Idea  they  are  willing  to  substitute  and 
cut  the  consumption  of  wheat.  I  remind 
you  z\\  grain  is  either  good  for  food  or 
for  feed  for  livestock,  which  is  thereby 
transformed  into  food. 

The  facts  are  we  should  have  taken 
action  a  year  ago.  We  would  then  have 
100,000,000  bushels  more  of  grain  in  stor- 
age than  we  have  today.  The  price  of 
grain  would  be  lower  and  the  cost  of 
living  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  emergency 
measure.  There  should  be  no  delay.  In 
order  to  stop  a  diminishing  supply  of 
grain  and  in  order  to  take  care  of  our 
commitments  to  needy  people  abroad, 
as  well  as  to  care  for  the  folks  at  home, 
this  resolution  should  be  approved  now. 
We  need  more  food  and  less  liquor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  in  the 
public  interest.  The  conditions  and  the 
times  require  its  approval.  We  must 
have  action  now. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  a  col- 
league from  my  own  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  time  the  gentleman 
began  speaking.  I  rise  now  to  inquire  If 
he  has  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  the  crop  report  which 
came  out  yesterday  reduced  the  esti- 
mated wheat  crop  for  1947  In  a  very 
substantial  amount. 

Mr.  REES.  I  appreciate  having  this 
information. 

Mr.  HOPE.  As  I  recall  the  figure— 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  verify  it, 
the  reduction  In  the  estimate  for  1947  is 
41,000,000  bushels  below  the  last  estimate. 
That,  of  course,  gives  added  force  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  just  said,  with 
which  I  am  in  hearty  agreement. 

Mr.  REES.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  in  1947  the 
smallest  com  crop  for  a  period  of  11 
years,  and  that  the  outlook  for  the  wheat 
crop  for  next  year  was  not  as  good  as 
we  would  like. 

TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT   SHOULD  BS 
REPEALED 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Hartley  labor  bill  was  before  the  House 
early  in  this  Congress,  a  number  of  us 
warned  you  and  the  country  that  the  bill 
would  be  used  to  wreck  unions,  to  defeat 
collective  bargaining,  and  to  foment  in- 
dustrial strife,  and  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sult would  be  reduction  of  wages,  reduc- 
tion of  purchasing  power,  and  reduc- 
tion of  production. 

On  April  15,  1947,  I  said  in  the  well 
of  this  House: 

Our  unions  stand  as  the  strongest  bulwark 
for  economic  and  political  democracy  be- 
cause, without  strong  unions  our  economy 
will  collapse  through  further  drops  in  wages 
and  purchasing  power. 

In  the  fifth  month  of  the  law's  opera- 
tion we  can  see  before  us  the  effort  of  a 
number  of  large  companies  to  break  the 
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onions  la  their  plants  thr  »iuihout  the 
country.  Their  tool  Is  tht  TaXt-Hartley 
law. 

These  employen  are  Unpa^lal.    They 
mw  the  law  ax  a  tool  to  sna^ih  at  the 


unions  which  have  chaien 
machinery  of  the  National 
UOM  Board.    They  use  thr 
to  MMih  at  the  unlon.i 
not  to  ute  the  NLRB 


to  Use  the 
.«bor  Rela- 
aw  an  a  toot 
A^hlch  have 
racltltles. 
YIm     Xnternalional     Lonkshorcmen'n 


itrlke  In  Al- 
nlxned  by  a 
ho  sc^ne  of 
no  opnor- 
the  Injunc- 
n  the  hear- 


Hatlon.  amiintfd  with  t  le  American 
fMtratlon  of  Lak>or,  voted  li  i  convention 
to  submit  to  the  Taft-Hnr  ley  Act.  It 
was  the  nr<«t  union  to  fee 
hand  of  the  new  law.  T  le  National 
Lat>or  Rflatlons  Board  ol)tiilnMl  an  In- 
junction to  break  a  lO-day 
bany.  This  Injunction  was 
court  800  mlle5  away  from 
the  strike.  The  union  ha< 
tunlty  to  krK)w  what  was  in 
tlon  papers,  or  to  take  part 
ing  before  it  was  franted. 

The  International  Brodlierhood  of 
Electrical  Workers.  A.  P.  oi  L.,  is  beini? 
•ucd  for  $700,000  in  a  Fe<  eral  district 
court  by  another  union  ovei  work  Juris- 
diction, under  provisions  of   he  law. 

The  NLRB  applied  Just  la  it  month  for 


an  injunction  to  prevent  A 
pcnters   in    Chattanooga, 
picketing  and  boycotting  a 


had  refmed  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 


union.    The  carpenter.i  ha 


submit  to  the  Board's  Jurls(  Ictlon. 


On  the  other  hand,  the 
workers  Union  Is  not  subm 


Board.    The  Olobe  Co.,  of  i  Chicago,  bus 


filed  a  $75,000  damage  suit 
United  Steelworkers  bteaus4 
for  a  wage  tncreaet. 

The  United  Mint  Worlier|i  Union  has 
•Itcted  not  to  use  the  Board 
has  sought  an  injunction  ai  ainat  mln«' 
workers  to  prevent  ptcketin  r  of  a  mtnn 
which  refuted  to  sign  a  uni  m  contract. 
Tht  Btntry  Otwi  Co,  has  nied|i 
the  miners  on  rharget  of 
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f.  of  L.  car- 
>nn..  from 
firm  which 


e  agreed  to 


CIO  Steel, 
ttlng  to  the 


agalmt  the 
they  struck 


Muit  avalnat 
nfair  labor 


»n 


praetlett  under  tht  tart-Mi  rtley  Aet 

Btctutt  an  Indffendent  union,  tht 
Brotherhood  of  Shot  and  A  llrd  Crtrts* 
men.  refused  to  take  a  wag  >  cut  In  the 
faet  of  skyrocketing  llvini  co«t«,  the 
Brial  Boot  and  ■ho«  Co  hai  announced 
t  wiU  oui  watM  Mi4  opifiltpn  m  etxtti- 
ithop  basis. 


uw 


eMMJUM  ON  MP  •ITATIOM 


■ttauat  great  mttrepolltar  dally  ntwt. 
ptptri  grt  Involvtd,  at  well  as  a  highly 
skilled  ikn^  long«organiiitd  tr  ide  with  an 
honorable  history  running  ba  'k  for  many 
years,  tht  dispute  bttween  1 10  Interna- 
tional TypographlCAl  Union  1  nd  the  pub- 
and  prlntlnt  shopa  hi  1  been  moat 
publlclied.  Mere  th(  publlshtra 
^riy  art  trying  to  foret  tMt  return  of 
Iht  open  shop. 

The  Remington  Band  Co.  has  broken 
off  all  negotiations  with  tht  CIO  United 
Blectrlcal.  Radio  and  Machl  it  Workers 
of  America,  has  repudiated  ai  agreement 
signtd  last  July  26.  and  Is  t  ow  prepar* 
Ing  to  attempt  to  operate  its  vast  indus- 
trial empire  without  any  unla  n  contracts. 
UK  elected  not  to  uat  tht  Boa  'd  f  aelUtlta. 

I  eouki  to  on  at  Itngth  desc  iblng  other 
Instances  which  Involve  A.  F  of  L.,  CIO, 
and  independent  unions.    Ihey  involve 


unions  submitting  to  the  Board  and 
unions  rejecting  the  Board's  Jurisdiction. 
They  involve  crafts  and  industries,  and 
they  occur  In  almost  every  Industrial 
8Ute. 

The<!c  cases  hive  one  common  charac- 
teristic: They  all  show  that  under  a  law 
which  encouraiet  trnployers  to  destroy 
long-established  eoatrtcti.  to  drive  down 
working  standards,  to  avoid  collective 
bargaining,  and  which  places  a  premium 
on  exploitation,  many  employers  will 
take  immediate  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  ultimate  result  Is  that,  under  com- 
petitive condltUins,  other  employers  who 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  maintain  har- 
monious labor  relations  and  to  preserve 
stability  are  forced  to  take  the  same  ac- 
tion. 

This  is  not  a  law  to  give  new  rights  fn 
workers,  as  wa.s  claimed  during  debate 
on  the  bill  by  its  friends,  who  are  neces- 
sarily friends  of  the  NAM.  It  is  not 
merely  a  law  to  restrain  labor  leaders. 

It  is.  on  the  o':her  hand,  a  law  directed 
aeainst  the  ranlc  and  file  men  and  wom- 
en workers  of  this  country  with  grave 
Implications  for  the  future  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  i 

aJUIIMGTON    BAKO:    AUTHOB   OT   TUX    "MOHAWK 
VALLXT  rORMULA" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pattern  of  union- 
breaking  by  big  companies  under  the 
sanction  of  thl.i  iniquitous  law  is  most 
clearly  .seen  in  the  history  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  Remington -Rand,  Inc., 
and  the  United  Electrical  Workers,  and 
I  propose  to  describe  more  fully  that 
history. 

Remington  Rand  has  a  long  and  no- 
torious hlslory  in  labor  relailuns, 

Tht  story  btgins,  for  my  pur  posts  here, 
with  xm  and  1033.  when  the  National 
Attoeiallon  of  MtumfactuierN  took  tht 
lead  in  oppuslntr  neciion  7  (a)  of  the 
National  Indiulrial  Recovery  Act,  which 
fuaranteed  frrcdom  Of  aiMOclatluii  to 
worklngiiK-n. 

JantM  Hand.  Jr„  prtsidont  of  Bern- 
Uiglon  Hand,  servtdon  »  special  oum* 
milttt  appolnttd  al  an  NAM  conforantt 
held  April  ai,  1031.  This  conwnltltt 
strenunuNly  oppotvd  the  Ubor  provlalona 
of  NKA.  as  reported  In  rtport  e,  pnrl  9, 
•tnatt  Commlliao  on  iducatlun  and  La- 
bor. Bevemy'iaNth  Conglena,  first  iti> 
•Ion.  Violations  of  Frog  fpteoh  and 
Bights  of  Labor,  page  70. 

In  tht  tamt  patttrn  of  stubborn  rt* 
ilatanct  to  a  frte  labor  movcrndnt,  tht 
manufuctureri  organlied  united  uppoiU 
tlon  to  pnforotmtnt  of  tht  National  La- 
bor Belatlons  Act  Iminedlgtrly  after  Its 
passage  In  1119.  after  hating  vlgorounly 
opposed  Its  gnaciatnt.  Btghty-thret  in- 

iunctlun  sultg  wert  brought  agalniit  the 
loard  m  103$.  103$.  and  10S7,  Among 
tht  companies  which  attempttd  to  block 
tht  Board's  work  by  injunction  wm  Btm- 
Incton  Band,  atain  as  attested  by  tht 
Senate  report  already  cited. 

In  the  period  from  1033  to  1037  tht 
NAM  opposition  to  all  progressive  labor 
legislation  was  financed  by  a  group  of 
an  corporations.  James  H.  Rand.  Jr., 
was  active  in  the  fund-raising  campaign 
of  the  attociatlon  as  a  member  of  tht 
national  mdustrlai  information  com- 
mlttet. 


BT  iKTrnc  Fom 

Remington  Rand's  resistance  to  the 
law  was  not  confined  to  organizing  and 
financing  the  national  propaganda  cam- 
paign. 

In  1030.  this  company,  throuch  tlie  use 
of  strikebreakers,  detectives,  munitions, 
street  blocks,  and  planned  violence,  de- 
vised the  ill-famed  "Mohawk  Valley  for- 
mula" for  strikebreaking  and  reslstanco 
to  union  organization. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
found  the  company  had  violated  the  law. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit enforced  the  Board's  order  in  04  P. 
(2d)  862.  and  certiorari  was  denied  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  La  FoUette  committee,  after  ex- 
tensive testimony,  reported: 

Offlclal  records  contain  few  more  compre- 
hensive Bccuunts  of  the  purpoM  and  func- 
tion of  strikebreakers  and  the  strike  guard 
thr.n  the  Bcj&rd's  decision  in  this  cote. 

In  its  concluding  remarks,  on  page  133 
of  the  report,  the  committee  said : 

As  at  the  other  plants  of  the  corporation, 
the  atrlkebrrAkera  at  Mlddletown  were  uaed 
as  part  of  Rand's  comprehettitve  deaign  to 
prov(jke  violence,  shake  union  morale,  and 
deceive  the  community.  They  were  an  imple- 
ment of  his  deliberate  Intent  to  deatroy  the 
collective  bargaining  agencies  set  up  by  his 
employees. 

Such  Is  the  background  of  the  employ- 
er in  the  latest  and  perhaps  most  serious 
dispute  between  labor  and  management 
In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

BCMINOTON  SAND  AMD  TKS  UNIOM 

Peaceful  collective  bargaining  relation- 
•hlpa  were,  however,  established  with 
Btmlnfton  Band,  during  the  loit  10 
years,  and  the  union  which  reprtstntg 
the  10,000  woikt^ri  of  tht  company  In 
RevM)  piMita-al  Tonawanda.  North 
Tonawanda.  Illon.  and  ■yracust,  N.  Y., 
and  •(  Benton  Karbor,  Mich.  Conlrxcta 
benvflelsl  to  the  workers  have  been  nego* 
ttattd  at  each  of  thf*M  piantM, 

Last  ipring  a  national  pattern  of  an 
lUfc-eent  an  hour  wage  lnpr»<a)»e,  with 
atx  paid  holidays,  was  net  in  the  electrical, 
radio,  and  machine  Induatry. 

Oonoral  lltotrlo,  WaaiinghouMe,  tha 
eleotrtoal  divisions  of  Oenerai  Motora,  * 
and  othtra  airttd.  Bemlnilon  Band  re- 
fused. 

WAta  AosssMsirr  staNst  sma  svama 
On  June  II,  1047,  the  United  llertrleal 
Woikers  Union  IncaU  In  rt<<mlniton  Band 
plant!  want  out  on  Ntnke  fur  a  wage  ln< 
ortast  of  llMi  otntN  an  hour  and  six  paid 
holidays.    Tht  strike  lasted  6  weeks. 

Tht  company  then  signod  a  strikt  iet« 
tlcment  af  rttment  with  Ul  which  pro- 
vided for  the  six  paid  holidays,  an  Im- 
mediate increase  of  8  cents  an  hour,  and 
an  incrtase  of  314  conU  an  hour  to  begin 
00  November  1.  Tht  company  also 
agreed  to  negotiate  local  Issues  within  2 
weeks  and  to  submit  any  unsettled  is- 
sues to  arbitration  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a 
national  contract  to  expire  April  1.  1940. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Insert  a  copy  of  the  agreement  between 
the  union  and  tht  company. 


Tif' 
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i;X-BCMINGTON   BAND   ACKEIMXNT8 

JUI-T  26.   1M7. 

James  H.  Rand.  Jr.,  president  of  Reming- 
ton Rand,  Inc..  and  AlltMrt  J.  Fitzgerald,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Mnchlne  Workers  of  America  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  company  and  the  union 
after  ooncludlng  12  hours  of  continuous  die- 
oua^lona  on  laouea  relating  to  the  current 
strike  of  the  company's  employees  repre- 
sented by  the  union  have  entered  Into  the 
following  memomndum  of  understanding, 
subject  tu  rutincniluu  by  ihe  unlun'a  locals 
involved: 

1.  A  general  wage  increase  of  8  cents  an 
hour  plus  alx  pAld  holldaya  effective  as  of 
the  dat»  of  the  rmploycea  return  to  work. 
The  pntd  holldaya  shall  be  New  Tears  Day. 
Memorial  Day.  July  Fourth.  Lobor  Day. 
Thanlisglvlrg  Day,  Chrlstmut.  when  they  faU 
on  or  are  observed  on  a  working  day. 

a.  The  part  lea  shall  submit  the  following 
Iseue  to  an  arbitrator  mutuaUy  agreed  upon 
for  final  and  binding  decision: 

How  much.  U  anything,  between  8  cents  aa 
hour  and  six  paid  holidays,  and  the  16  cents 
an  hour  package  as  requested  by  the  union 
shall  be  granted  to  company  employees  rep- 
resented by  the  union.  Any  award  made  by 
such  arbitrator  shall  be  effective  as  of  No. 
▼ember  1.  1047.  Any  such  award  shall  be 
made  on  or  hefore  September  1,  1047 

8.  The  parties  shaU  enter  into  a  ooUectlve- 
bargalnlni^  uKrcomcnt  expiring  April  1.  194U, 
covering  all  terms  and  coudltiona  ol  employ- 
ment of  the  company  employees  represented 
by  the  union.  Such  agreement  ihall  bo  sub- 
ject to  reupening  on  wages  and  other  money 
Issues  on  April  1,  1948.  upon  30  days'  notice 
by  either  party.  Any  BRreement  thereon 
shall  be  effective  AprU  1,  1048;  If  the  parties 
cannot  sgree  on  or  before  AprU  1,  1848,  the 
union  shall  have  the  right  to  strllce,  other- 
wise no  strikes  to  be  ealled  for  2  years.  The 
other  pruvlalons  uf  such  atsreement  rhall 
eontlnuo  In  lull  fores  and  etiect  during  the 
life  of  surh  itKreemont 

4.  All  employees  of  the  eompanjf  repre- 
sented by  the  union  shall,  upon  rsttnettttdn 
of  this  unciirMtHnding,  return  to  work  wivh> 
out  any  ditrnminsiton  by  either  party. 

I,  Local  issues  affeetlng  employees  at  (he 
reepeeilve  planu  of  the  tompsny  shall  be 
negotisted  by  the  respeetlve  union  locals  and 
plsnt  mniingemeni  and  sitv  indues  uniesolved 
within  i  WPfks  from  lh»  iluto  or  \\\n  mrmn- 
randum  of  understNiiding  nhnll  be  submittod 
for  flnnl  end  binding  dsclsinn  tu  an  arbitra- 
tor mutUMlly  ngreed  upon  by  the  partlN. 
J  It  tiANn,  Jr , 
for  hninnutnn  n«nA,ln9, 

A.    J      t'liVokSAI,!), 

for  VtHIni  Kiroifirtil,  Undio 
§n4  Msi)/tiits  Witthcrt  of  Amtricu, 

"~  Jtat  N.  1147. 
It  Is  sgrttd  by  the  eempany  and  tht  union 
that  the  tOMpany  shsli  grant  an  additional 
general  watt  inerense  of  1^  etnts  per  hour 
to  Nil  empToyeN  rppresented  by  the  union 
giMUVt  MS  of  November  1.  IMI.  to  such 
trnptoyeee  titrn  employed  who  are  worklni 
on  November  I,  1041,  for  all  servloes  reti* 
dered  thereafter. 
for  Remlnfton  Rand,  Ine.i 

J.  N.  RANe,  Jr. 
ror  United  Kleeu-ieal,  Radio  aud  Machine 
Workers  of  America: 

A.  J. 


eouFANT  ammiATU  aioNto  aobrmknts 

Mr.  SpcAker,  less  than  2  weeks  later 
the  company  unilaterally  terminated  the 
agreements  and  so  notified  the  UE  locals. 

On  August  29  Remington  Rand  sub- 
mitted to  the  union  proposals  which 
show  the  full  potential  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  for  retrogression  In  labor  rela- 
tloiu. 


First.  The  company's  proposed  con- 
tract gave  Remington  Rand  the  abso- 
lute right  to  set  all  the  Important  work- 
ing conditions;  none  would  be  subject  to 
^  grievance  procediure. 

Second.  It  gave  the  company  the  right 
to  speed  up  incentive  production  or  to 
cut  rates. 

Third.  The  proposals  would  mean 
other  serlotis  wage  cuts  by  eliminating 
two  lO-minute  wa.sh-up  periods  doily, 
the  equivalent  of  a  6  cents  an  hour  wage 
cut  to  each  employee,  and  cutting  the  10 
cents  an  hour  bonus  to  second  shift  em- 
ployees for  the  two  hours  after  midnight 
to  5  cents;  trroup  leaders  would  receive 
B  bonus  of  10  cents  above  their  own  rate 
instead  of  10  cents  above  the  maximum 
'of  the  rate  range;  and  the  company 
would  be  able  to  change  or  add  to  Job 
classifications,  descriptions,  and  rates  ar- 
bitrarily and  unilaterally  and  without 
negotiation. 

Fourth.  Other  established  working 
conditions  would  be  seriously  weakened, 
with  restrictive  conditions  placed  on  va- 
cations and  holidays;  such  privHeges  as 
smoking,  lunch  wagon,  and  group  hi- 
surance  would  be  canceled:  and  the 
paid  2  hours'  voting  time  would  be  can- 
celed. 

Fifth.  Seniority  as  a  determinant  In 
lay-offs,  recalls,  transfers,  and  promo- 
tions would  be  scrapped. 

Sixth.  Grievance  procedure  was 
watered  down  to  a  point  where  the 
union's  only  part  would  be  to  have  rep- 
re.scntatlTes  present  at  dlscu'^sions. 

Seventh.  The  union  would  completely 
give  up  the  right  to  strike. 
TMS  fSY-orv 

In  return  for  all  this  saorlflce  of  hard- 
wnn  union  gains,  the  company  oflored 
thd  union  tlui  chock-off  privilege. 

Tht  union  rejtottd  thf  oompMy'g 
proputals, 

On  Bepteinbtr  I  thf  eomptny  pestttf 
nnti(<os  on  all  Us  plant  bulletin  boardg 
which  dnoUred  to  iho  workers  that  "ths 
Labor-Manigement  Relations  Act  o(  11)47 
has  thrown  of!  your  shackles." 

It  noiiflrd  the  woikri'N  that  no  collto- 
tlvt  baiuuining  cdnlracts  rxlsi  In  any 
plant,  boaittd  that  work«rs  do  not  hgvt 
to  totloni  to  ft  union,  ftnd  said  that  work- 
•rs  ean  stttit  IndlviduftI  grlevanoii  with- 
out ft  union,  ftmong  othor  thlnii. 

This.  Mr  Sptftkor,  Is  turning  the  elook 
back  with  a  vtngoftnel. 

The  union  having  rejected  the  oom- 

Rany's  proposed  cant  rnet,  Remlngton> 
;and  filed  with  tlin  Nutlotial  Labor  Ro- 
latlons;Boftrd  ft  petition  for  an  election 
of  eolltotivf-bftrgalnirig  agent. 

Howtvtr.  tht  rtglonal  director  of  tht 
board  at  Buffalo  rtjtcttd  the  petition 
bocauflo  the  union  had  already  elected 
not  to  use  the  service  of  the  Board. 
nan.  to  ov%  aeoNOMv 

X  have  gone  Into  such  detail  of  tho 
X7E-Remington  Rand  situation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  profound  sig- 
nificance of  the  negotiations  to  tht 
Nation  M  ft  whole.  The  morftl  Is  un- 
mistakable. 

Not  one  word  uttered  last  spring  In 
opposition  to  the  Hartley  blU  wu  ex- 
aggerated or  unfotinded. 


•  The  so-called  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act  of  1947  is  revealed  for  what 
It  is — a  terrible  weapon  of  oppression 
and  exploitation  handed  to  employers  to 
turn  the  clock  of  history  ba::k  to  the 
Industrial  chaos  of  20  years  ago. 

The  pattern  of  its  application  began 
to  emerge  rapidly  as  the  provisions  of 
the  law  became  effective. 

Here  in  the  Remington  Rand  ncgotlA- 
tlon  you  see  it  building  to  the  climax. 

During  the  10  years  of  labor-man- 
agement peace  under  the  old  Wagner 
Act.  Remington  Rand  had  never  raised 
the  issue  of  tlie  right  of  UE  to  represent 
Its  workers.  However,  when  the  union 
rejected  the  company's  retrogressive 
contract  proposals,  the  company  im- 
mediately turned  to  the  NLRB  and  re- 
sorted to  out-worn  propaganda. 

The  Remington  Rand  objectives  are 
clear:  to  drive  down  wages  and  the 
standards  of  working  conditions. 

Equally  clear  is  the  peril  to  the  na- 
tional economy. 

Never  in  history  has  there  been  so 
high  a  proportion  of  any  nation's  popu- 
lation Ralnfully  employed  In  the  produc- 
tion of  needed  articles.  Never  before 
has  there  been  such  a  huge  mass  buying 
power. 

This  tmprecedented  prosperity  is  baaed 
on  the  American  formula  of  high  wages, 
high  efficiency,  high  production. 

Now  short-sighted  employers  like 
Remington  Rand  want  to  toss  that 
proven  formula  of  .success  into  the  waste- 
basket  of  historical  oblivion  and  go  back 
to  sweatshop  standards.  That  is  the  lint 
of  the  NAM. 

Last  April  15  X  told  the  House.  Mr. 
Bptaker.  of  how  the  paid  reprosentatlveg 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers had  drafted  this  law  In  ft 
smokt-fllled  room  In  the  House  OfBct 
Building,  ftnd  I  warned  that  It  did  not 
even  represent  the  deslroi  of  the  Vftit 
mftjorlty  of  employers. 

CNAOS  TOO  810  A  fUn 

Tht  law  is  now  beginning  to  rtap  Itf 
f i  ults.  but  not  in  benefits  for  tht  worklnf 
men  and  women  of  this  country. 

The  only  benenis  of  the  Inw  have  beta 
to  the  selfish  interests  of  those  who  wrote 
the  act  and  lobbied  It  through— the 
NAM.  Iven  employers  know  now,  end 
Inoreftslngly  reoognlie  thet  ehftos  li  ft 
huge  prioe  to  pey  for  such  benefits. 

We  hftve  heard  it  sttid.  over  end  over 
ftgftin,  thftt  the  oouniry  needs  produo* 
tlon;  but  you  cannot  have  production  If 
your  labor  relfttloni  ftre  In  oonsunt 
turmoil. 

Thftt  Is  why  It  li  vitally  Important  thftt 
the  Tftft-Hftrtlcy  law  hhoutd  be  reptftled, 
ftnd  X  will  move  soon  aftrr  the  Congreei 
reconvenes  thftt  legislation  to  thftt  end, 
ftlrtftdy  Introduced,  be  given  hoftringe 
before  tho  Committee  on  Educfttlon  ftnd 
Xaibor.  of  which  X  hftve  the  honor  to  be  t 
member. 

pmiBWION  TO  OOMMITTEI  ON  RULU 
TO  FILX  REPORT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  X  objected 
to  this  request  a  few  moments  ftgo.    Z 
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have  learned,  however,  that  1 
tton  standx.  the  Houm  win 
permit  the  Rules  Commntee 
ate  the  bUl  that  is  under 
in  the  other  body  at  the 
and  report  to  the  House,  at 
the  House  will  be  reconventNl 
Chair.    They    are    still 
proposition  over  on  the  other 
Capitol,  and  I  do  not  know 
will  debate  It.    I  do  not  wan 
venlence   the   Members   of 
That  being  the  procedure, 
object  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  objec- 

recess  and 

to  dellber- 

consideration 

time 

rhlch  time 

by  the 

this 

side  of  the 

long  they 

to  incon- 

he    House. 

shall  not 


deb  iting 


ho^r 


gentle  nan 


cpjectlon  to 
from 


CONSIDERATION  OF 
REPORTS 


C01»F  ERENCE 


Speiker 


week 


Mr.   HALLECK.     Mr 
imanimous  consent  that  It 
order  the  balance  of  this 
aider   conference   reports   at 
after  they  are  presented. 
ing    the    provisions    of 

xxvm. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Indiana? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    Mr. 
serving  the  right  to  object, 
same  request  I  objected  to 
unless  It  is  changed  to 
ference  report  relating  to 
anti'lnflatlon   bill   that   is 
sideration  by  the  Senate.  I 
object.    At  this  time  I  object 


I  ask 

nay  be  in 

to  con- 

any   time 

notjwlthstand- 

clau^e   2.    rule 

dbjection  to 
gentle  nan    from 


Speaker,  re- 
hat  Is  the 
jefore  and 


excl  ide 


the 


a  con- 
so-called 
\  nder  con- 
1111  have  to 


'1  MTTTEES 


{RESIGNATIONS     FROM     COi 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before 
the    following    communlcatii>ns 
were  read; 

Dksmbi^  18,  1947 
Eon.  JosxPH  W.  Mastik.  Jr.. 

Speaker,  House  o/  RepresenAit 
DtAM  Mt.  SPXAKSa:    I  hereby 
resl^ation  as  a  member  of  the 
on  the  Judiciary. 
RaspecUully, 

Amcur  L. 


DacntBB 
The  SPCAXxa:  I  hereby  tender 
tlon  aa  a  member  of  the  Commit 
Administration  effective  Immed^tely 

PftCD  ]  I.  BUSBZT. 


Repreteni  *tives 


Deczmbq 

Bon.  Mmmn  w.  Macttn 

House  of 

Washington.  D.  C 

Ma.  epBABOi:    X  hereby 

reaignatlon  aa  a  member  oX  the 

on  Banlftng  and  Currency 

BespectiuUy  yoiirs. 

Ellswobth 


JOSKPH  W.  llABTIN, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 
BCt  Dcui  Mm.  SRAxn:  I  beg 

form  you  that  I  am   hereby  tejidering 
nslgnation  as  a  member  of  the 
on  E3q>enditur«s   in   the  Executlv 
menta  to  become  effective  todaj, 
18.  1847. 
With  great  reapeet. 


The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
the  resignations  will  be  accepted 
Ttiere  was  no  objection. 
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December  18 


the  House 
which 


ives. 

tender  my 
Committee 


Gooowm. 

18.  1947. 

my  re&igna- 

!  ?e  on  Hoiise 


18.  1947. 


tender  my 
Committee 


B.  FOOTB. 


Bejn  esentatives. 

eave  to  In- 

my 

Committee 

>e   Depart- 

December 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO  COMMITTHi 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  411)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  following  Members  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  elected  members  of  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  wit: 

Banking  and  Currency:  Domalo  W.  Nichol- 
son, Massachusetts. 

Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments: Ralph  HAavrr.  Indiana. 

House  Administration:  Ralph  Hahvit. 
Indiana. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Fked 
B.  Bttsbet.  Illlnoia. 

Judiciary:  BzxsworrB  B.  F^ote,  Connectl- 
out:   and  Wiluau  M.  McCxaiLOCH.  Ohio. 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  Charles 
K.  PonzB.  Michigan. 

Ways  and  Means:  ANcnai  L.  Gooownr, 
Massachtisetts. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  ou  the 
table. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  CURTIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  in  two  instances,  in 
one  to  include  a  statement  that  he  made 
before  one  of  the  committees. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  cunsent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  ^or  3  minutes  after  any 
special  orders  heretofore  entered  for  to- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massaciiusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Douglas]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

CONTROLLING  INFLATION 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  a  table  prepared  for  me  by 
the  legislative  reference  service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  showing  how  big 
business  and  monopoly  interests  have  In- 
creased their  earnings  since  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
Just  come  through  a  devastating  and 
world-shaking  war.  Because  we  have 
failed  to  fully  recognize  the  effect  that 
the  war  had  on  our  economy  we  have 
inflation  today. 

We  should  have  learned  in  the  last  2 '^2 
years  that  our  econwny  cannot  be  picked 
up  just  where  we  left  off.  Because  we 
haven't  recognized  this  all-important 
fact  our  economy  today  is  in  danger  of 
pulling  apart.  Prices  are  going  through 
the  ceiling  and  the  consumer  Is  being 
priced  out  of  the  market. 

I  warned  last  March— 10  months  ago— 
that  if  the  Eightieth  Congress  did  not 
take  steps  to  control  prices  we  were  head- 
ed for  inflation.  Well,  Congress  didn't 
act  and  we  have  inflation.  I  say  now 
that  if  Congress  does  not  act  we  are 
headed  for  a  crack-up  within  6  months. 


Congress  gives  no  evidence  that  it  has 
learned  anything  from  its  mistakes  of 
this  past  year.  Indeed.  Congress  has 
given  every  evidence  in  these  last  few 
weeks  of  continuing  Its  reckless  course  In 
utter  disregard  of  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
speeches  against  communism  on  this 
floor.  You  have  to  do  more  than  make 
speeches  against  communism  in  order  to 
preserve  democracy.  Specifically,  we 
must  buttress  our  democracy  by  aa 
economy  that  is  sound.  In  a  democracy 
a  sound  economy  is  one  that  is  supported 
by  the  purchasing  power  of  all  the  people. 
The  people  today  are  being  priced  out 
of  the  durable  market.  Their  purchas- 
ing power  is  evaporating.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts  Congress  cannot  stand  idly 
by  and  do  nothing.  The  recovery  of  the 
world — peace  Itself — depends  upon  the 
stability  and  health  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  'ntroduced  a  tajr*. 
bill  which  places  its  empha?is  upon  this 
crucial  problem — the  drawing  together 
of  the  consumer  and  the  market.  My  tax 
bill  helps  in  two  ways  to  bring  the  con- 
sumer and  the  market  together.  In  the 
first  place  it  grants  relief  through  a  cost- 
of-living  credit  to  everybody  and  this  Is 
particularly  Important  for  the  middle- 
and  low-income  taxpayer.  At  the  same 
time  it  restores  the  ability  of  these 
groups  to  remain  In  the  market  by  re- 
ducing the  Incentive  for  high  prices 
through  its  imposition  of  an  excess- 
profits  tax. 

The  excess-profits  tax  is  In  this  in- 
stance not  a  punitive  measure  but  it  is  a 
positive  step  toward  controlling  run- 
away prices  and  a  positive  step  toward 
saving  business— big  and  little.  If  such 
a  step  is  not  taken,  I  tremble  for  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

Why  should  we  have  an  excess-profits 
tax  in  December  1947? 

Corporations  in  1847  will  have  profits 
after  taxes  which  are  170  percent  of 
their  wartime  peak.  1947  profits  will  be 
nearly  double  those  for  1945.  3' 2  times 
the  figure  for  1939.  and  7  times  that  for 
1938. 

Corporate  profits  after  taxes,  1929. 
1934.  1939-47: 

19-9 - 18.  420.  000.  OCO 

1934 977  OCO.  000 

1939 5_  005,  GOO.  COO 

19^0™ 6.  447.  OCO.  000 

1941 _ 9,  3£9  OCO.  ceo 

19^2 9^  433  OCO.  000 

1943 . 10.  363.  COO.  COO 

1944 9  928.  OCO,  000 

1945 8. 939.  000,  COO 

1946 12. 539. ooo.  000 

1947  (estimated) 17. 000.  OCO,  CCO 

I  am  including  a  table  showing  how  big 
business  and  monopoly  interests  have  in- 
creased their  earnings  since  1939. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  high 
current  profits  do  not  arise  from  in- 
creased production.  Federal  Reserve  in- 
dexes show  that  the  volume  of  physical 

The  excess  profits  tax  is  in  this  in- 
time  level.  These  profits  are  based  on 
unfair  and  Inequitable  prices.  These  in- 
flated prices  will  destroy  the  savings  of 
the  people  and  American  business  itsell. 

Controls  imposed  during  the  war  gen- 
erally prevented  corporations  from  ex- 
acting the  prices  that  a  short  supply  and 
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heavy  demand  would  encourage.  An  ex- 
cess-profits tax  helped  to  mop  up  sur- 
plus profits  and  assisted  in  keeping  prices 
Qown.  But  with  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  consumer  de- 
mand In  history — and  incidentally  the 
greatest  profit  period— controls  were 
abolished  and  the  excess-profits  tax  re- 
pealed. 

All  corporation  income  taxes,  including 
the  excess-profits  tax,  which  produced 
$14,800,000,000  in  fiscal  1944,  $16,- 
COO  GOOOGO  in  1945,  feU  to  $12,600,000,000 
In  1946.  and  $9,600,000,000  in  1947.  An 
excess-profits  tax  now  would  raise  an 
additional  $6,000,000,000  which  could  go 
a  long  way  to  finance  the  Marshall  plan 
of  aid  to  Europe,  to  pay  off  the  debt, 
and  to  provide  the  basis  for  reducing 
the  tax  on  low-income  groups  which  are 
suffering  most  from  inflation. 

In  spite  of  reduced  corporation  taxes, 
prices  generally  have  advanced  24  per- 
cent since  VJ-day.  Pood  has  gone  up 
40  percent.    At  the  same  time  average 


weekly  eamlngs  of  factory  workers  which 
In  early  1945  exceeded  $47  are  now  only 
about  $50,  a  rise  of  6  percent. 

The  mulcting  of  the  general  public 
must  be  prevented  If  our  economy  is  to 
survive. 

One  way  to  absorb  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  the  superprofits  resulting 
from  unreasonable  price  advances  is  to 
reimpose  an  excess-profits  tax.  The 
knowledge  that  excessive  profits  will  be 
taxed  would  result  in  a  lowering  of  prices 
and  a  restoration  of  profits  to  a  just 
normal. 

Without  such  a  preventive  we  will 
continue  in  the  least  intelligent  way  to 
distribute  goods  in  short  supply — ^by  in- 
flation. This  way  will  destroy  the  accu- 
mulated savings  that  hard-working  labor 
built  up  during  the  war. 

In  destroying  the  savings  of  the  people, 
business  is  laying  the  groundwork  for 
the  next  depression. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  offered  a  tax  bill 
that  will  help  the  American  people  in 

OIL  COMPANIES 


this  crisis.  I  would  like  to  bear  one 
good  reason  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  as  to  why  this  bill  should  not  be 
passed. 

I  include  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  table 
showing  how  big  business  and  monopo'y 
interests  have  increased  their  earnings 
since  1939.  This  table  was  compiled  for 
me  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Apfenoix  a 
194t  cobposation  fkoitts 

This  Is  a  selected  list  of  maniifacturlng 
and  mining  companies  earning  profits  at  rate 
In  excess  of  $5,000,000  per  year  In  1947.  The 
list,  for  the  most  part.  Is  confined  to  corpora- 
tions whose  profits  so  far  as  reported  In  1S47 
exceed  those  for  the  corresponding  period  In 
1946.  Data  for  the  full  year  1939  are  also 
given.  The  reference  2  foUowlng  the  name 
of  a  company  Indicates  It  Is  one  of  the  60 
largest  (In  assets)  manufacturing  companies 
In  the  United  States.  Data  on  these  50 
companies  are  reported  even  though  1947 
profits  are  still  unreported  or.  if  reported,  are 
less  than  the  flnirts  for  1946. 


Corporatics 


Amorada  PetrolMim  Corp.  (and  subtldiarios) 

Atlantic  Kpfinfaig  Co.  (aiid  subsidiaries)  » 

Barn.'wlall  Oil  Co 

Continental  OU  Co.  (and  subsidiaries) 

Gulf  Oil  Corp.* 

Mid-Continent  Petroleum  Coip.  (and  sabsidiarics). 

Ohio  Oil  Co 

Phillips  Prtrolouin  Co.» 

Pure  Oil  Co.' ^ 

Richfield  Oil  Corp „ 

Shell  Union  Oil  Corp.* _ 

Sinclair  Oil  Con*,  (and  subsidiaries) 

Skelly  OilCo 

Soconv  Vsciium  Oil  Co.,  Inc.' 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California » 

Standard  Oil  Co. of  Indiana' _ 

Standard  Oil  C^.  of  New  Jerwy  * ...^.,^. 

Standnril  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 

Son  Oil  Co.  (and  subsidiaries) . ..... 

Texas  Co.» 

Tide  Water  Assoriated  Oil  Co.  (and  subsidiaries)... 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  California* 


1S47 


Number 
of  months 


Profit"? 


$10. 371,  £03 

1U.83G.51S 

6.281,2.52 

24.8S&.113 

42.510.375 

12,763.617 

13.24Q.UG 

25. 706, 157 

8,  ir,l.  S.U8 

7.94a  170 

3S.  G7fi.  S76 

2a  47tV.  207 

13. 448. 167 

ecooaooo 
fifi,  .'V44.  na 

'  14a  om.  OCO 

7. 191. 037 
ll,3»A170 
78,396,3^8 
11.235.045 

8,543.594 


1046 


Xumbor 
of  months 


Pronu 


fS.997.CflO 

4.«SZ;0SZ 

3.535,553 

12.061.245 

26.746,013 

7,882.872 

8,263,962 

14.7ia.153 

6,98.\5» 

4.473.441 

.23,981,773 

12,0&1.2(B 

ft.4S4.1« 

36.onaooo 

4$.  UMI.  458 

33.608.845 

88.00a  000 

5.154.885 

4.3«'>a212 

fia36ail5 

8.188.182 

3,806,117 


19391 


Nombn* 
of  months 


12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
L2 
12 


Pronta 


fi.:aet.764 

.\  028, 212 
<S,3M..'i04 

i.\3is.m 

2.6SQ.£0S 

1.4112.068 

».  833. 314 

8.ata4t9 

3.«(H.Ua6 

11.806,713 

7.  54a  881 

2.3na783 

34.4.'H710 

17. 882.  SOS 

34.I4X«M3 

&\  577. 203 

.S,  60?.  499 

fi.B.W.«77 

32.gS)(.8a7 

9.075.887 

4.60^789 
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AlWuhcny  Lndlum  Steel  Corp 

Ahiminum  Co.  of  America  » 

American  Rollinc  Mill  Co.  (and  sohsidiarles) » 

American  Smcltinp  *  Reflninp  Co.  (and  subsidiaries) 

Anaconda  Coi>per  .Mining  Co.» „. — 

Bethlehem  Stool  Corp.' — 

Inland  Steel  Co.  (and  subsidiaries) — 

Jones  &  Lauchlin  Steel  Corp.  (and  subsidiaries)  • 

Kcnnecott  Copjier  Corp.* 

Keystone  St(-el  A  Wire .-; 

National  L«ad  Co 

National  Steel  Corp.  (and  subsidiaries)  • 

Republic  Steel  Corp.  (and  subsidiaries)  ». 

Revere  Copivj  &  Brass,  Inc 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.  (and  domestic  subsidiaries). 

Sharon  Steel  Corp   (and  subsidiaries) 

United  States  Steel  Corp.  (and  subsidiaries)  • — 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp 

Youngstown  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.* 


« 


9 
« 
9 
9 
« 
9 
« 
12 
6 
9 
9 
9 
« 
9 
9 
9 
9 


$4,  .Via,  972 

9 

(«) 

13 

la  166^398 

9 

20,896,(03 

6 

84,473.066 

9 

38,  7ia  728 

9 

10.171.288 

6 

16.682.  73S 

• 

46,086.826 

6 

6,087,002 

12 

6,479lC49 

6 

19, 903,  655 

9 

23.111.631 

9 

6.676,295 

• 

6,706,815 

6 

4,756,350 

9 

43,  57U  606 

9 

8. 430.  2<il 

9 

191446.836 

S 

$4. 

11. 

12, 
1, 

13. 

29, 
4. 
6, 
4, 
2, 
&. 

13, 

a 

s, 

2. 

2. 

12. 

3, 

a 


S99,139 

12 

681,237 

12 

488.684 

12 

8B7.778 

12 

ltt.083 

12 

794,650 

12 

V?.'!,  300 

12 

109. 2(10 

12 

»1K,  933 

12 

777,606 

12 

060.455 

12 

941,320 

12 

494.414 

12 

199.104 

12 

793.061 

12 

042,349 

12 

443,381 

12 

188,041 

12 

im39S 

U 

$2,003,618 
14,801.99« 

4.01i.9M 
13.057,145 
20.236,532 
74,«38.3M 
10, 931, 016 

3. 188.944 

33, 947. 443 

927.542 

&.7SQ.sao 

12.  581. 636 

ia«71.S43 

1.615^060 

^292.908 

25SC497 

4I.lia934 

5^  56a  753 

«kOM,484 


ATTTOMOSILS   MAKUFACTUUUtS 

fHirv^Iftr  Pnm  '                                                  ...........     ...........*•...........•...•..'>.•..• -— 

n 

9 

147.873.089 
I*) 

213, 217. 476 
6,158.854 
^  265, 883 
<^  152, 043 
3,926,589 

9 

9 
9 
9 

$10, 292. 645 
(♦) 
14,012;37C 

«aai92 

*S1«.628 

•a.'ii.jTo 

12 

n 

12 

» 

12 
12 
13 

$86,879,829 

VnrW  Mntor  r*o  •                                                   .......      - - -_-..-.—.. 

16, 402.  746 

Ooirral  Moton  Corp.* — 

Hudson  M  otor  Car  Oo 

Mack  Trucka,  Inc.       -    

Studcbaker  Corp - 

* 

183.403.399 

•l.W^7» 

083^987 

2.923.251 

•X412,6U 

■ 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
XCin 736 
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Co  poiitlos 


DrtCorp.* 

AnerkMD  Cm  Co.« 

Amirkaa  CjwtuaM  Co 

iTabMMCk.* , 

I  VlanaCor^  ^wtiBbiidiariM).. 
AadHMM.  Ckytw  *  Cok  «Mi  MMdtefcs). 

AfiBMrACBi 

ioow  AppiteaoEik  in« _ 

Bore* Warwr  Cofp.  (xmI  JubiMterifliy.„ 

CatNfiittar  TrMtor  Co 

r«JMM»Cyp>,  «il  ABMritt 

COISM^PttBQRTe  ^Bf€  Co.. »..•.•-••..• 

I  Solvmu  Corp.  i 

I  Cm  Co..  In*. 
Cora  PndiKts  Rcfiamc  Co. 
CnivCo.  (aMldgaMAieMibiMlvto). 

Cmbmn  Asirnon  IMncar  Co 

Cartli  Wrifht  Corp,' 

DMMratCorp  S««eans  Ltd.  (mi  mdmiiahki. 

Do«Clw«iaac« 

E.  I.  da  Pont  d«  Nemoon  A  Co.* 

C«.» 

rCo.(»dsoteidiu4n). 

>Tk»*  Rob*>«rCo.»-_ _ 

O— ■ICaMoCnrp 

Ommni  KicctrieCo.* ^.... 

CBmi  SaMy  Bomt  Co 

Ooodrkii  IB.  F.)  Co.« 

Ooadjrcsr  Tirp  A  Robber  Co.* _ 

<M.  A.)  UaniMCo 

HcrsltcT  Chocolate  Corp.  (and  suh^irlinrk?).. 
lotermtioaki  Bii.-u(u«<;  NIarhinon  Corp.  (and  s4b»tdianes) . 

latamotioaal  Harrtstcr  Co.! 

lotcnmliomi  Poikt  Co.  (ond  saboMiorIro)  *. 

Kimbrrly  Clark  Corp.  (ao<t  subsidivMSI 

Libby-OwenvFord  O lass  Co.  

Lincrtt  *  Sf  viTS  Tr>b.uvo  Co.> _ 

Lonr  St.tr  OoK'nt  Corp.  (and  sobaldiarirs).. 

Lonjt-Bcll  Lumber  Co „ 

MartoK  Co  .    ... 

McKrssMiA  Robbtns.  Ine 

Minoropolis-HonrTwrll  RntulitarCa  (and; 

MAiBUita  Cbemkiil  Co. 

Narioiu'  Cafb  RecisUv  Co.  (and  sofasidiorks). 

NalonaJ  I>&iry  Product-*  Corp.*    

NaJooaJ  S^upply  Co  (and  ^ohsidiarira) . 

OwMio-Iliinnia  Olas  Co.  (and  subytdlarHB) 

PaiifloMlIb 

PIttsbonch  CofBoUdation  Coal  Co.  (Ud sofaafciiaria) . 
Pit»tmntb  Plato  OlaaoCo  (aad  «UM«ditriM>. 

Quik«r  Oat«  Co 

Keintncton  Rand,  lac  (aad  ■ubsidterieB) 

R«.  nol<ts  <H.  J.)  TotMMooOB.*. 

ft.  Rfjis  Paiw  Co 

Fcbcnlry  DHtl'lcrs  Corn.*. u.^ 

Sin;«r  MaouMrtimni:  Co.*. 

B4|tubb  A  Son.s  (ami  aubaidlMte) 

8to<olv-Van  Camp,  lac 

Sw  rt  A  Co> 

Tcj as  Gulf  Sulphur  Co  ... 
Tirikcn  Kollrr  Bearinit  Co. 
Tn  an  Bae  A  Pnp»>r  Corp. . 
Vn  on  Carbide  A  Carbon  Corp.  (and  sabsidlar)c9). 

Uaitod  Merrluitts  *  Manuteetiiring.  Ine 

VaUdStatT'^Oypsuni  Co 

ITn  ted  Statei  Rubh»>r  Co.» 

Wanier  Rme.  Pictures.  Ine.  (aad  soteidiarie*) . 

Wo4erB  Ek^tric  Co..  Inc.* 

Wartfeq^Misc  Air  Bniki'  Co.  (and  subsfcUarics) 
WoitlBieiMu.se  Klectric  Corp.*. 
Wci?  Virrinia  Pulp  A  rajvr  Co.  (and  i 
Worthjncton  Pump  A  Machinery  Corp. 
Woi.  WrieUy.  Jr..  Co 


ai  MidiariH) 


IsoMdiaiM) 


I  Calendar  or  Ibral  year  endimt  in  I99B. 

*  1  of  jO  iarKest  mamitecttiriac  companies  in 

tBKlBKited. 

•N*««teiB»nt. 

I 


^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  f  Mr.  NtcH- 
OLiXJif].    Under    previous   order    qf    the 
He  use,  the  gentleman  from 
setts  (Mr.  McCorm.cx]  is  recogniz 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker 
teBtimony  given  yesterday  by  Lt 
All>ert  C.  Weidemeyer  on  aid  to 
belore  the  Senate  Committee  on 
priations.  is  Important  and  signlllcant. 
General  Weidemeyer  is  well  qualil|ed 
testify  and  his  views  are  worthy  o 
consideration.    He  went  to  China 
special  mission  for  our  country. 
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oruu  MAM  ur Acrnsxss,  etc. 


1»47 
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assigned  to  that  Important  duty  after 
General  Marshall's  trip  and  mission  to 
China.  General  Wedemeyer  has  ren- 
dered a  great  public  service  by  his  testi- 
mony. He  has  recalled  to  the  minds  of 
Americans  the  important  part  China 
played  in  the  war  and  is  now  playing  in 
fighting  the  challenge  that  atheistic  com- 
munism, backed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
hurled  at  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  re- 
freshed our  memory,  although  it  was  not 
necessary  In  my  case,  that  China,  under 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  kept 
1.500.000  Japs  engaged  or  tied  up.  pre- 


venting their  use  against  our  boys  In  the 
Philippines  and  elsewhere  in  the  Far 
East.    He  further  testified: 

He  has  fcught  communism  all  hl«  life, 
and  he  stood  by  us  as  an  ally  in  the  war  when 
he  might  have  accepted  favorable  peace  terms 
from  Japan,  thereby  releasing  1,^00.000  Japa- 
nese soldiers  to  be  used  against  our  beys  la 
the  Philippines  and  elsewhere  In  the  Paciflc. 

If  Ganeralissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  had 
made  peace  terms  with  Japan  the  war  in 
the  Par  East  would  have  been  longer  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  boys  now  alive 
would  have  either  been  killed  or  wounded. 
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His  further  testimony  is  significant. 
In  speaking  of  Chiang,  General  Wede- 
meyer said: 

He  is  a  fine  character,  the  logical  leader  of 
China  today,  and  I  say  this  as  one  who  was 
prepared  not  to  like  him  when  I  went  over 
there. 

General  Wedemeyer  was  emphatic 
that  we  should  help  China  from  a  mili- 
tary and  from  an  economic  angle.  The 
American  people  are  being  given  a  lot 
of  false  propaganda  today  about  China, 
Of  course,  all  things  are  not  all  right 
there.  It  will  take  a  long  time  with  the 
best  of  leadership  to  rub  out  generations 
of  entrenched  selfishness  and  exploita- 
tion. We  have  been  given  a  great  deal 
of  false  information,  nothing  but  vicious 
propaganda  by  some  Chinese  who  have 
visited  the  United  States.  And  there  is 
at  least  one  here  now  who  has  shifted 
from  side  to  side  as  expediency  prompted 
him,  and  whose  recent  statements  leave 
only  one  Impression,  that  he  Is  trsnng 
to  stick  a  dagger  In  the  back  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek. 

One  big  test  of  decent  leadership  is 
whether  the  people  of  a  country  are 
given  the  right  of  religious  freedom, 
freedom  of  their  own  religious  conscience, 
and  the  freedom  to  exercise  it  attending 
the  services  of  their  church.  Under 
Chiang  and  his  government,  that  exists 
In  China,  and  there  must  be  a  strong 
government  there  because  of  the  chaotic 
conditions — only  a  strong  government 
could  exist — complete  freedom  both  of 
conscience  and  the  exercise  of  it  exists. 
This  does  not  exist  in  the  Communist- 
dominated  part  of  China.  The  mission- 
aries of  all  creeds  are  treated  with  com- 
plete freedom  under  the  Chiang  govern- 
ment. They  are  captured,  imprisoned, 
and  even  killed  in  those  areas  of  China 
where  the  Communists  are  in  control. 
Certainly  it  Is  for  our  national  interest 
in  burling  back  the  challenge  of  atheistic 
communism  to  support  Chiang  and  his 
government.  We  should  extend  military 
aid  to  his  government  at  once.  We  have 
plenty  of  military  equipment  and  Im- 
plements of  a  military  nature  that  are 
surplus  so  far  as  our  Government  Is 
concerned  In  the  Far  East  that  could  be 
utilized  in  effectively  carrying  out  our 
national  policy  of  enabling  countries  to 
prevent  aggression  being  used  against 
them  and  In  the  rehabilitation  economi- 
cally of  countries  in  ordev  that  they 
might  take  their  normal  place  among 
the  decent  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  The  question  of  aid  to 
China  came  before  the  House  Deficiency 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  of 
which  the  gentleman  who  is  now  speak- 
ing is  a  member.  We  were  only  able  to 
get  very  sketchy  information.  The  gen- 
tlemah  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
below  the  authorization  estimate  of 
$597,000,000  was  made  and  adopted  by 
the  House.  I  was  pleased  to  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  I  was  In  hopes 
that  the  Senate  would  see  fit  to  place 
£ome  provision  after  thorough  Investiga- 


tion for  the  relief  of  China  in  the  bill  as 
It  will  ultimately  be  passed. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  May  I  say  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  gentlemsin.  I 
hope  that  is  done  because  I  think  it  would 
at  least  have  a  very  good  psychological 
effect. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man who  is  prominent  in  the  councils 
of  the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  pardon  me  for  interrupting  him.  the 
gentleman  pays  me  a  compliment  which 
probably  exceeds  the  position  that  I 
occupy. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  The  gentleman  quoted 
from  the  testimony  of  Gsneral  Wede- 
meyer before  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  making  his  own 
remarks  now. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  understand  that,  and 
I  am  in  accord  with  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  I  am  sure  that 
later  on  when  I  make  some  suggestions 
concerning  the  State  Department  that 
my  friend  will  be  in  accord  with  them 
too.  

Mr.  KEEFE.  What  I  am  worried 
about  Is  the  fact  that  General  Wede- 
meyer, who  in  my  opinion  is  one  of 
America's  ablest  men 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  in  that. 

Mr.  KEEFK  I  am  worried  about  the 
fact  that  General  Wedemeyer  went  to 
China  to  make  an  investigation,  and  re- 
port, and  he  testified  before  the  Senate 
that  he  was  placed  under  an  injunction 
by  General  Marshall  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  disclose  what  that  report  is. 
We  were  told  in  our  committee  by  the 
representative  of  the  State  Department 
that  we  could  not  have  that  report  made 
available  to  us;  that  it  was  of  the  highest 
confidential  character,  and  had  been  Im- 
pressed and  sealed  by  orders  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Now,  what  does  the  gentleman 
conceive  could  possibly  be  in  a  report 
that  was  made  by  General  Wedemeyer 
that  should  cause  the  Administration  to 
place  the  seal  of  security  upon  that  re- 
port, so  that  even  General  Wedemeyer 
could  not  tell  a  Senate  committee  of  the 
United  States  or  the  American  people 
his  views  which  he  obtained  as  the  result 
of  going  there  and  making  the  investi- 
gation so  that  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple could  be  advised.  I  regret  that  we 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  that  infor- 
mation so  that  we  could  have  acted  in- 
telligently in  this  House  on  that  subject, 
aixd  could  have  shown  the  people  of 
China  and  the  people  of  this  country 
that  this  House  wanted  to  do  something 
for  China. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  cannot  answer 
the  gentleman's  inquiry  as  to  why  the 
report  is  considered  highly  confidential. 
I  assume,  without  knowing,  that  in  the 
minds  of  some  there  Is  a  justifiable  rea- 
son. I  am  not  sas^ng  that  if  I  knew 
I  would  agree  with  that.  We  can  dis- 
cuss this  without  Impugning  the  mo- 
tives of  anyone  who  is  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  think  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  will  agree  that  General  Wede- 


meyer's  testimony  yesterday  gave  to  the 
people,  pfirticularly  those  who  are  dis- 
cerning and  who  can  interpret,  valuable 
evidence.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
It, 

•Rie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCORMACK]  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
10  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  was  so  Im- 
pressed with  it  that  I  asked  for  a  special 
order,  which  is  probably  the  second  or 
third  I  have  ever  asked  for  In  my  20 
years  here,  because,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  like  to  participate  under  the 
5-minute  rule  or  on  the  amendment 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  But  I  thought 
possibly  I  might  make  some  slight  con- 
tribution by  some  observations  I  might 
make.  I  felt  It  was  my  duty,  carrying 
out  the  dictates  of  my  judgment  and  my 
conscience,  to  get  a  special  order  In  or- 
der to  make  the  observations  which  I 
have  made  and  which  I  shall  make.  But 
you  and  I  and  others  have  got  enough 
from  General  Wedemeyer's  testimony  to 
know  how  he  feels  when  he  said  he  went 
over  there  to  China  as  he  did,  and  I 
quote:  "As  one  who  was  prepared  not 
to  like  him  when  I  went  over  there." 
Then  he  says,  "He  (Chiang)  is  a  fine 
character  and  the  logical  leader  of  China 
today."  Then  he  gave  his  other  testi- 
mony and  you  and  I  got  a  clear  Insight 
as  to  his  state  of  mind  and  probably 
some  of  the  important  aspects  of  the  re- 
port which  he  made. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  making  this  state- 
ment. It  is  that  very  statement  of  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer's  which  disturbed  me, 
because  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  our  commander  In 
China,  in  that  area,  and  he  was  there 
and  he  had  contact  with  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  He  then  came  back  and  was 
given  this  assignment,  after  the  assign- 
ment of  General  Marshall  collapsed  and 
failed.  I  wonder  whether  he  referred  to 
the  fact,  when  he  said  he  went  there 
with  a  preconceived  notion  of  not  lik- 
ing him.  or  words  to  that  effect,  whether 
he  meant  that  he  went  there  on  this  last 
visit  or  whether  that  was  his  idea  when 
he  went  over  there  and  was  assigned  to 
be  commander  In  chief  of  our  forces  In 
China. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  Infer 
from  his  testimony  that  it  was  on  his 
last  visit,  because  he  was  testifying  In 
relation  to  his  last  visit  when  he  was 
over  there  on  an  important  mission  rep- 
resenting our  country.    I  quote  again: 

He  is  a  fine  character,  the  logical  leader 
of  China  today,  and  I  say  this  as  one  who 
was  prepared  not  to  Uke  him  when  I  went 
over  there. 

Prom  that  I  would  assume  he  meant 
when  he  went  over  there  on  the  special 
mission.    TTiat  Is  very  evident. 

Furthermore,  you  and  I  know  that  the 
very  first  thing  that  vicious  and  harsh 
dictatorial  and  totalitarian  government 
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attacks  Is  reHjion.  organized  raiglon. 
TlKjr  want  to  destroy  the  dlKnity  9f  the 
individual,  (or  It  is  known  thai  a  i  long 
as  there  Is  religious  freedom  the  ( ignity 
of  the  Individual  exists.  Here  we  t  ave  In 
Oilna  a  >ry  tMslc  thing,  a  ver^  t)a<;lc 
ptinclplc:  that  the  dignity  of  t  le  ln« 
dividual  1.1  dependent  upon  the  ri  sht  of 
a  free  reUgicus  conscience  and  th  e  free 
Exercise  of  it  existing  in  China  The 
missttmarles  I  have  met — and  I  ha  e  met 
many — they  are  friends  of  mine,  ( lathe- 
Iks.  Protestants,  and  yes.  even  Jrv  s.  but 
principally  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
Cliina.  tell  me  there  has  nover  b?  n  any 
Interference  with  them  in  China  as  far  as 
th^  existence  of  complete  rclisiou;  con- 
science Is  concerned  and.  more  irnpar- 
tant,  the  free  exercise  thereof:  b  cause 
ft  country  may  aay  they  give  f recc  om  of 
Kllfious  conscience  and  then  t  ilce  it 
aivay  from  them  by  saying  there  «  tall  be 
one  priext  or  one  minister  for  every  75.000 
01  100.0^0  p«<ple.  ond  from  a  pi  ictkal 
aiiflc  this  llmiu  the  free  t%en\M  of 
•CAKlcnce. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  iiMtker.  w  ll  the 
fcntleman  y.cld. 

Mr.  McCCRMACK.    I  yield. 

Mr  PRIEST.  I  have  apprrelat  d  the 
•peech  made  by  the  genilrman  from 
llusachu^rtis.  Urifortunaiely.  was 
MOed  to  the  tclrphone  jUAt  when  le  was 
df  icusfftng  that  pha»e  of  hlR  mensai  e  per- 
taining to  p;>fsible  mililury  aid  n  ai^rce 
with  the  gentleman  In  that  re?iptct  wc  do 
hi  ve  military  suppllc!*  thnt  could  b(  u«.fd. 
If  we  d.d  so  It  would  b?  entirely  in  kcep- 
Inc  with  the  policy  we  sdoptrd  wit  i  ref- 
erence to  Greece  and  Tiirkry.  w'uld  It 
Oct? 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Exactly,  b  caUM 
our  pollry  Is  nn  ainrmatlve  policy  t(  asstst 
ooiuitrles  agalnnt  aggretsioa  and  t  ion  to 
at  empt  to  rehabilitate  them  lo  th  y  can 
Ulte  their  proper  place  a.<i  healthy  n  Ulons 
la  the  council  of  the  nations  of  the  lorld. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  will  thi  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  th  i  gen- 
tleman f.'^om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH  I  wan  very  much  Inte  estcd 
in  the  gentleman's  statement  Ir  ref- 
erence to  mis.iionarirs  who  were  wc  rklng 
In  Chinn— Catholic.  Protcjitant.  nnc  Jcw- 
Islj— If  there  are  any  JewUh  over  here. 
Z  <lo  not  know:  and  I  wa.i  won(  cring 
whether  thry  have  been  free  to  do  their 
work  as  they  chose  In  China  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

lie.  McCORMACK.  My  Inforiratlon 
from  thof^e  who  have  been  over  tfere— 
ond  I  hm^slkln?.  of  Catholic  pric?ti  and 
Prctestant  nunir.ters— is  that  there  Is  no 
Interference.  But  It  U  different  where 
the  Commtmlsts  arc.  As  a  matt;r  of 
fact  last  week  on  the  floor  of  the  Ebuse 
I  callfd  attcnUon  to  the  plight  of  a 
Catholic  phcst  who  had  been  cap;urcd 
by  the  Communists  and  was  held  pn  ioncr 
for  months.  When  the  Nationalist  t  -oops 
hac  overtaken  the  guerrilla  band  of  :om- 
muaists  that  had  captured  them  an  i  the 
Communists  were  trying  to  escap^  the 
priest  fell  and  hurt  himself  and 
klU?d  him  rather  than  leave  him 
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dle<l  a  martyr  to  his  great  calling  1 1  the 


serice  of  God  and  man.   And  there 
been  many  similar  cases  I  may  say. 
Is  not  an  Isolated  case  but  then 
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many  others.  There  Is  no  distinction  as 
to  creed. 

Mr.  RICH.  Then  In  the  Communist- 
dominated  sections  of  China  they  are  not 
free  to  teach  religion  or  to  do  the  work 
they  are  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Absolutely.  That 
Is  my  Information  from  those  who  were 
over  there  carrying  on  that  great  ac- 
tivity, 

Mr.  RICH.  Have  thoy  confiscated 
their  churches? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  and  burned 
them,  burned  them.  I  was  talking  with 
a  very  fine  Presbyterian  minister  I  met 
the  other  evening.  I  met  him  at  a  re- 
ception to  Archbishop  Hu  Pin  of  Nan- 
kire,  a  Catholic  archbishop  of  China. 
His  name  I  suesested  to  Dr.  Monleomery 
the  other  day,  sugge.<ted  that  he  m'ght 
h^vf»  him  offer  the  onening  prayer  in 
the  IIou:ic  some  day.  His  name  momen- 
tarily eteapes  me.  But  he  had  been  over 
there  for  years.  He  wan  a  pri-'oncr  of 
the  Japs  and  interned.  He  told  ^nc  that 
on  freedom  over  there  there  Is  no  diffi- 
culty, and  yet  that  in  a  country  where 
the  percentage  of  Christians  to  the  total 
percentage  is  negligible,  I  think  there 
are  probably  around  5.000,000  Catholics 
and  probably  not  more  than  lO.COOOOO 
or  12.030,000  Protestant*,  probably  be- 
tween 15  000,000  and  20  030,000  Chrls- 
tianH  allo^rther  out  of  a  total  population 
of  around  4!}0,000,000  to  480,030,000  peo- 
ple. Ihrre  is  complete  freedoli  and  It 
In  cMcnthl  to  any  Individual  tp  possess 
that  In  ord'T  to  maintain  hi4  dignity 
and  pemonality  as  tin  individual. 

From  reliable  infoimatlon  I  have  re- 
ceived word  that  timo  Is  of  essence.  Wo 
should  extend  al^o  economic  aid.  but 
the  first  important  element  Is  military 
aid.  A  stabilized  government  In  China 
with  Its  people  having  an  undying  friend- 
ship for  us  Is  the  best  Investment  we  can 
make  and  It  cnn  hf  made  for  both  coun- 
tries not  only  for  our  future  generations 
of  Americans  but  for  the  future  gcncra- 
tions  of  Chinese. 

If  the  Senate  inserts  an  appropriation 
for  China  In  the  bill  that  paMed  the 
House  yestcrd.-iy.  cvtn  If  It  Is  a  token 
one.  It  will  have  a  psychological  effect, 
and  I  hope  the  House  conferees  will  ac- 
cept It.  In  any  event.  In  the  lonw -range 
Marshall  plan  China  should  receive  Itf 
proper  consideration  and  our  national 
Interest  calls  for  such  action. 

We  must  remember  that  in  building 
up  Europe  economically  those  oountrles 
must  have  a  foreign  trade  to  .sustain  a 
rehabilitated  national  economy.  To 
build  them  up  and  say.  "You  hare  to  de- 
pend upon  your  own  internal  trade."  will 
mean  useless  action.  There  will  be  a 
collapse  economically.  China  and  the 
Far  East  for  years  will  give  to  EJuropean 
countries  as  well  as  our  own  country  a 
vast  area  in  which  to  trade.  A  peaceful, 
stabilized  China  is  very  important  in  it- 
self. It  Is  of  great  importance  also  in 
building  up  the  economy  of  the  European 
countries  we  are  helping  and  will  help. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanlmoa^  consent  to  proceed  for 
five  additional  minutes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  testified 
that  the  State  Department  is  preparing 
a  program  for  China  that  will  be  ready 
in  January.  For  the  benefit  of  the  State 
Department  and  those  preparing  this 
program  I  want  to  suggest  to  and  advise 
them  that  the  sentiment  in  the  Con- 
gress and  among  our  people  is  very 
strong  for  Immediate  and  complete  aid 
to  China.  I  make  this  observation  so 
that  those  in  the  State  Department  will 
know  and  evaluate  properly  the  senti- 
ment for  China  that  exists  in  this  body. 
The  giving  of  eUcclive  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  China,  our  ally  and  our 
friend,  in  the  Immediate  future  is  a  mat- 
ter of  primary  importance  to  the  best 
Interest  of  both  countries  and  to  the 
future  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  pulling  no 
punche'.  in  Its  effort  to  bring  about  world 
uncertainty,  confusion,  and  chaos  in  its 
vicious  imperlall.'itic  dream  for  world 
domination  territorially  as  well  a^t  Ideo- 
logically. We  should  not  pull  our 
punches  In  our  efforts  for  stability,  iiecu- 
rlty,  and  peace  throughout  the  world 
and  in  acting  for  our  own  national 
interest. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
China  are  close  friends  today.  America 
Is  strong  today.  China  Is  potentially 
•trong  today  and  will  be  titrontt  in  reality 
In  years  to  comn  after  Its  pains  of  today 
are  over  and  It  can  develop  and  build 
economically  its  great  natural  resources. 
We  want  and  should  strive  to  have  the 
friendship  of  these  two  countries  ce- 
mented strongly  and  we  can  do  that  by 
our  actions  to  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  China  will  have  for 
each  other  an  unbreakable  friendship 
that  will  last  for  countless  generations  to 
come. 

The  real  test  of  friendship  comoi  when 
one  friend  Is  In  pain,  distress,  or  trouble, 
and  the  other  friend  comes  to  his  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
mal.o  these  few  significant  ob«;ervations. 
China  Is  our  friend;  the  United  States  li 
China's  friend.  China  is  in  trouble. 
We  should  come  to  her  aid  In  a  practical, 
realistic,  and  effective  manner. 

RECEftlON  OF  MESSAGES 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oik 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  today 
the  Clerk  be  authorizi'd  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  Senate  and  In  the  event 
such  message  ccitalns  a  notification  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 167  that  that  joint  resolution  be 
printed  as  pas.-ed  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
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Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rocxasl  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

VETERANS'  LEGISLATION 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  favor  the  passage  of 
the  veterans'  subsistence  allowance  bill 
for  the  GIs.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
those  veterans  in  Washington  today  ask- 
ing for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  These 
veterans  have  come  from  every  State  In 
the  Union.  They  cannot  understand 
why  all  the  money  was  appropriated  for 
foreign  aid  and  nothing  for  them.  If 
this  legislation  is  not  passed  thousands 
will  ask  the  Members  why  the  legislation 
was  no  passed  when  the  Congressmen  go 
home  for  Christmas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  information  com- 
piled for  me  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Rousse,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  at  the  request  of  the  Uni- 
versity Veterans'  Advisory  Service.  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Austin.  Tex.  He  states 
that  all  Texas  universities  Involving  sen- 
ior colleges.  Junior  colleges,  and  profes- 
sional coUegei,  show  the  following  fresh- 
man enrollment:  In  1940.  24,731:  in 
1947.  it  dropped  to  11,362.  The  Unlver- 
olty  of  Texas  in  1946,  had  an  enrollment 
of  3,607,  and  In  1947,  It  dropped  to  200. 
The  registrar  of  the  University  of  Texas 
•tatet  that  married  veterans  are  drop- 
ping out  fast. 

If  legislation  be  not  passed,  I  think 
the  GI  training  will  come,  I  am  afraid,  to 
a  very  speedy  and  lad  close.  The  men 
canitot  live,  the  married  men  partic- 
ularly, on  the  imall  subtistence  allow- 
ance they  receive  today.  They  tell  me 
that  with  the  small  increase  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  the  Meade  bill  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  Senate  bill  in  the  House,  that 
they  can  manage  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Z 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  exactly  the 
•tory  I  get  from  all  over  my  own  State, 
that  the  OI  program,  so  far  as  married 
veterans  are  concerned,  is  going  to  break 
down  if  we  do  not  Increase  the  tiubslst- 
enee  allowable,  and  Z  do  hope  that  the 
gentlewoman  can  have  her  bill,  or  the 
Senate  bill,  brought  before  the  House  at 
an  early  date. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
the  Meade  bill  In  the  House.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  voted  it 
out  unanimously,  and  many  Members 
have  said  to  me  that  the  boys  in  their 
States  have  asked  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  There  is  a  dead  line.  Every 
day  brings  them  nearer  to  despair.  They 
have  done  a  magnificent  Job  in  icholar- 
•hlp. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  What  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  subsistence  allowance  in 
the  Meade  bill  ? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  For 
the  slDCle  men  it  is  a  $10  increase.  $15 
for  a  married  man  with  one  child,  and  an 
additional  $15  for  a  married  man  with 
several  children.  It  is  a  very  small  in- 
crease and  will  cost  very  little  to  the 
Government. 


Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman consider  that  that  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  these  men  to  continue? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
men  have  told  me.  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  have  told  many  of  the  other 
Members,  that  they  can  exist  on  a  small 
increase,  but  that  they  must  have  that. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  bill  will  pass  when  it  comes  be- 
fore the  House. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentlewoman  always  has  very  construc- 
tive suggestions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

TANKERS 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Zs  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massa*;husetts  has  made 
a  request  with  reiference  to  Information 
concerning  idle  tankers  in  the  hands  of 
the  Maritime  Commission.  I  have  made 
a  special  request  upon  the  Chairman  of 
the  Maritime  Commission,  and  he  has 
provided  me  with  that  information. 

At  the  present  time  they  have  only  13 
small  tankers  of  30,000  barrels  each,  1 
tanker  for  the  Navy,  2  small  tankers,  and 
2  special-type  tankers,  outside  of  50  that 
the  Navy  has  for  its  own  use, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  full 
report  with  reference  to  the  disposal  of 
tankers  since  the  passage  of  the  Ships 
Sales  Act  in  March  1946,  and  a  report 
covering  the  disposal  of  tankers  since 
August  1.  1947,  to  this  very  date. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port to  which  I  have  referred  is  as 
follows : 

UmTBD  Statib  llAarmci  Commission, 

Washington,  Dtctmbtr  17, 1947. 
Ron.  ALVtM  P.  WnciRL, 

Chairman,  Merchant  Maring  and  Fi$h- 
triet  Committee,  Houtt  of  Raprt' 
Bentativei.  Washington,  D.  C. 

DiAi  Ifa.  Wkicmcl:  In  responae  to  your  tel- 
ephonic request  of  tills  date,  there  \u  trans- 
mitted herewith  three  ftttachmenta  (original 
•nd  three  copies)  covering  the  desired  In- 
formation. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

BvrroM  L.  Huimx, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Purchase  and  Sales. 

Excluding  34  T-3  mUltary-type  vessels  be- 
ing readied  for  Navy  use  (26  already  trans- 
ferred ) ,  the  United  States  Maritime  CommU- 
alon,  aa  of  December  17,  1947,  owns  and  haa 
under  Its  control,  subject  to  the  Merchant 
Ship  Salee  Act  of  1046,  the  foUowlng  unkers 
not  approved  for  aale: 

One  Ta-SB-Aa,  approximate  cubic  capac- 
ity 140,000  barrels,  held  for  possible  Navy  use. 

Thirteen  T-l-type  vessels  wJth  an  approxi- 
mate cubic  capacity  of  80.000  barrels  each. 

Two  special-type  veasels  with  an  approxi- 
mate cxMc  cspiicity  of  100,000  barrels  each. 

Two  mUiUry  auxiliaries  with  an  approxi- 
mate cubic  capacity  of  15,000  barrels  each. 


Sales  of  tankers  /ormolised  by  the  U.  S.  Marim 
tinu  Commission  under  the  Merchant  Shif 
8aUs  Act  of  1946,  approved  Mar.  t,  1944 
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ibfnrfor  tiy  s  rlttim  oi  lbs  United  States. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  Of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  X  yield  to  the  gentla- 
woman  from  Massachusetts, 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  has  the  information  that  was 
requested  by  the  Member  from  Massa* 
chusetts.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much.  Nattirally,  nothing  more  need  to 
be  done  about  the  resolution,  bccatise  tha 
House  will  have  the  information.  I  felt 
that  the  House  was  entitled  to  it  and  not 
Just  a  committee  of  Congress  or  a  Mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  This  covers  the  in- 
formation requested  under  House  Reso- 
lution 381. 

Mr,  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES  of  MassachusetU.  May  I 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  whether 
or  not  he  has  received  any  complaint 
about  the  exorbitant  prices  that  ore  now 
being  charged  for  petroleum  products? 
We  have  been  able  to  work  out  some  kind 
of  an  agreement  whereby  tankers  will 
be  available  for  transporting  oil  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  New  England  area,  but 
now  that  we  have  the  tankers  we  cannot 
get  the  OIL  I  received  a  letter  today 
from  one  of  our  distributors  In  the  Bos- 
ton area  stating  that  he  had  been  of- 
fered No.  2  oil  in  the  Gulf  area  at  13 
cents  a  gallon,  when  the  market  price 
is  less  than  7  cents  a  gallon. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
people  of  the  Northeast  and  the  New 
England  area  are  going  to  be  vlctlmfsed 
by  black  marketing  in  the  oil  situation. 
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but  the  letter  I  mw  today  from  thl  i 
be:  cfTrrtng  this  oil  at  13  cents  a 
Indicated  that  such  may  be  ihe 
T^.ls  dlitrlbuior  has  the  tanker  thi 
ret.'ently  given  to  him  under  chart 
by  the  Maritime  Commi.<«ion.  but 
unable  to  fill  the  tanker  becnuxe  h( 
not  get  oil  at  the  market  price.    V 
tod  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Industry  that  there  Is  ample  oil  In 
age  Ir^  the  Oulf  area,  yet  these 
Ar«  stepping  in  and  a.«klng  this 
Unt  rate  of  13  cents  a  gallon, 
gentleman  heard  of  anything  ol 
sot  going  on? 

Mr.   WEICHEL.    We    had 
complaints  in  view  of  the  fact 
committee  Investigation  with 
to  tankeri  and  the  export  of 
petroleum  products,  and  fuel  oil  ov«r 
I  Have  heard  »ome  complaint,  e.s 
since  the  special  session,  and  befon 
reference  to  exorbitant  prices, 
•It  uatlon  is  becoming  worse. 

Mr.    BATES    of    Massachusetts 
turned  this  letter  over  today  to 
oiir    Members    from    Ma>ssachuse|ts 
memb<?r  of  the  Committee  on 
arid  Foreign  Commerce.    I  hope 
this  thing  continues  and  black 
ing  is  going  to  be  injected  into 
supply  situation,  there  will  be  a 
sional  investigation,  because  we 
Intend  to  stand  Idly  by  and  let  that 
cC'Htinue. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
8;)eaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  WEICHEL.    I  yield  to  the  j 
woman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
the  gentleman  knows.  I  am  trying 
ciu'e  an  embargo  on  tankers  to 
ctttmtries  and  also  on  the  shipment 
oil. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   REFriRRCD 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  frox  i  the 
Si)eaker  s  table  and.  under  the  rife,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  ftrovlde 
for  the  regulation  of  coiuiuner  inaU  llment 
cr^jdlt  for  a  temporary  period;  to  th^  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 

8ENATX  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Seqate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1770.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  NKtlonal 
Bousing  Act,  as  amended. 

ADJOITRNMENT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I|  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.  m.  > .  un- 
der Its  previous  order,  the  Hou<e  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Friday.  Decem- 
ber 19.  1947.  at  10  a.  m. 
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KXECimVB  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  froi  i  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fellows 

1155.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
transmitting  a  report  for  tbe  fiscal  yeai 
June  30,  1M7;  to  the  Committee  on 
(Ldary. 

1156.  A  letter  from  the  Under 
ci  the  Interior,  transmitting  pursuant  Ito 


ETC. 


Labor, 
ended 
Ju- 


tie 


SeTetary 


sec- 


tion 14  of  the  Organle  Act  of  the  Tlrgln  Is- 
lands of  the  Unit«d  StatM.  approvad  June  23, 
19M,  one  copy  aach  of  various  Uglslstion 
paaaed  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  St. 
Thoma*  and  St.  Juhn  and  the  Municipal 
Council  of  St.  Crols:  to  the  CommittM  on 
Public  Lands. 

11S7.  A  letter  from  tbe  Stcretafy  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  reports  from  varlotu 
<l«p«rtment«  and  Independent  eetnbiuhroenta 
relative  to  mmiryi  rcce  ved  durlnK  the  flscal 
year  ended  June  30,  IHT.  which  were  not 
paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  payments,  if  ahy.  which 
were  made  from  such  moneya;  to  the  Com- 
mittee un  Bxpendlturea  In  the  Executive  De- 
partmente. 

1168.  A  letter  from  the  Poatmaiter  General, 
tranamlttlng  a  draft  cf  a  proposed  bUl  to 
authorise  the  construction  of  an  addition  to 
the  building  of  the  mall  equipment  shops 
at  Wushlngton.  D.  C.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Commute;  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    ON    PUBUC 
BILLS  AND  Rf:SOLUTION$ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows:  { 

Mr.  LkCOMPTE:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration House  Resolution  390.  Reso- 
lution for  the  relief  of  Lucy  Rhlnd;  without 
amendment  iRept.  No.  1222).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LcCOMPTE:  Committee  on  Bouse  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  398.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  payment  of  6 
months'  salary  and  $250  funeral  expenses 
to  the  estate  of  James  H.  Ncale,  late  an  em- 
ployee of  the  House:  without  amendment 
(Kept.  No.  1223).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  LcCOMPTE:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  399.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  payment  to  Gene- 
vieve Malone.  as  guardian  to  George  V. 
Malone,  Jr.,  son  of  George  V.  Malone,  late 
employee  of  the  House.  6  months"  salary  and 
an  additional  sum  of  6250  toward  defraying 
his  funeral  expenses:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1224).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  VORYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Resolution  365.  Resolution 
providing  for  an  Inquiry  on  dismantling  and 
removal  of  plants  from  Germany;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1225).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOPE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
House  Joint  Resolution  275.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
make  loans  to  fur  farmers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1228).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PLOESE31:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  House  Re{>ort  No.  1229.  Annual 
Report  No.  1.  reporting  activities  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  18.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  412.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
167.  Joint  resolution  to  aid  In  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  commodity  prices,  to  aid  in  further 
stabUlzlng  tbe  economy  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1230).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE 
BILLS  AND  RESOLITTIONB 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHr.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PILLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, K.  R.  10ia,  A  bill  for  the  relief  uf 
John  A.  Dtlboy:  without  ■mwidi— III  (>^t. 
No.  1224).  Referred  to  tlM  OOMlWW  Of 
the  Whole  House, 

Mr.  PILLOWS;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
elary.  H.  R.  2567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  uf 
Mabls  Olsdys  Viduclch:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1227).  Refsrrsd  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLimONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
H.  R.  4789.  A  bill  to  encourage  enterprise 
capital  Investment  In  production  facilities, 
private  research  laboratories,  rental  homea, 
and  other  long-term  auets;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  und  Means. 

By  Mr.  KNUTSON: 
H.R.  4700.  A  bill  to  reduce  individual  In- 
come-tax payments,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  4791.  A   bill  to  provide  free  postage 
for  gift  packages  of  food  and  clothing  mailed 
to  certain  foreign  countries:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa: 
H.  R.  4792.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  (b) 
(5)    of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;   to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  4793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  Increase  re- 
tirement annuities  and  to  permit  employees 
to  be  eligible  for  annuities  after  30  years  of 
service  regardless  of  their  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.  R.  4794.  A  bill  to  grant  service  pensions 
to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
H.  R.  4793.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation for  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfQce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WEICHEL: 
H.R.  4796.  A   bill   to  authorize  the   Coast 
Guard  to  establish,   maintain,  and   operate 
aids  to  navigation;  to  the  Comittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  POLGER: 
H.  R.  4797.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
act  of  October  15,  1914.  entitled  "An  act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  tmlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAVENNER: 

H.R. 4798  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

H.  R.  4799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Second  De- 
control Act  of  1947;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REEVES: 

H.R. 4800.  A  bill  amending  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  so  as  to  allow  a  100- 
percent  credit  for  contributions  to  State  un- 
employment fimds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSS: 

H.R.  4801.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  throtigh 
veterans'  homestead  associations,  and  the 
public  facilities  essential  therefor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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R.R.itoa.  A    bill    to    provide    addlUonal 
oompensatlon  for  postmasters  and  employeee 
of  the  postal  service:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBoe  and  Civil  Bervloe. 
By  Mrs.  8T.  OBORai: 

R,  R.  4803.  A  bill  to  provide  clerlcnl  allow- 
ancti  St  certain  post  niBces  of  the  fourth 
class;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OIBce  and 
ClvU  Borvtce. 

By  Mr.  WIICHEL: 

H.  R.  4804.  A  bill  to  allow  service  credit 
for  certain  enlisted  men  of  the  Coast  Guard 
who  acted  as  policemen  and  guards  at  the 
Ivigtut  cryolite  mine.  Greenland,  during  1940 
and  1041:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ALBERT: 

R.  R.  4808.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  com. 
pensatlon  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KINO: 

R.  R.  4806.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation for  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  4807.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation for  postmasters  and  employees  of 
the  postal  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.  R.  48C8.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation for  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MacKINNON: 

H.  R.  4809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1920,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
free  distribution  to  veterans'  organizations 
of  blank  ammunition  for  use  In  connection 
with  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  deceased 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  RAMST: 

H.  R.  4810.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation for  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R. 4811.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  ad- 
ministrator's advisory  group  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  insure  review  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  certain  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEICHEL: 

H.  R.  4812.  A  bill  to  give  war  veterans  pref- 
erence on  surplus  platted  lands,  one-family 
and  two-family  dwellings,  ahead  of  non- 
using  Government  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive 
Departments. 

By  Mr.  REES: 

H.  J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
for  1  year  the  use  of  grains  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  intoxicating  liquor  and  for  other  non- 
essential purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Con.  Res.  125.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  creation  of  coUectlve  secvirity 
arrangements  in  furtherance  of  the  E\iro- 
pean  recovery  program  and  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  therein;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

H.  Con.  Res.  126.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  surplus  eggs  and  poul- 
try in  foreign  relief  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.: 

H.  Res.  408.  Resolution  to  express  the 
•ense  of  the  House  that  the  United  States 
should  repatriate  Hebrew  displaced  persons 
In  the  American  zones  of  occupation  by  pro- 
viding for  their  transportation  to  Palestine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr,  80M1R8: 

R.  Res.  400,  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  United  States  should 
repatriate  Hebrew  displaced  persons  in  the 
American  cones  of  occupstlon  by  providing 
for  their  transportation  to  Palestine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8UNDSTROM: 

H.  Res,  410  Resolution  for  tbe  relief  of 
Louise  M.  Clarkaon;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
blllfl  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   DOMENGEAUX: 
H.  R.  4813.    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Un. 
Blcabetb  C.  GrUlet;  to  the  Committee  un 

the  Judiciary.  

By   Mr.   GOSSETT: 
H.  R.  4814.    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
B.  Johns;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  South  Carolina: 
9.  R.  4815.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Alice  Keels;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.   EIC. 

Under  clause  1  ol  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

980.  By  Mr.  BRADLEY:  Petition  of  42 
residents  of  the  Eighteenth  Congressional 
District  of  California,  urging  that  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  system  of  universal  mUl- 
tary  training  for  American  young  men  be 
enacted:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

081.  Also,  petition  of  84  residents  of  the 
State  of  California,  urging  that  legislation 
establishing  a  system  of  universal  military 
training  for  American  young  men  be  en- 
acted; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

082.  By  Mr.  BUCK:  Petition  of  47  resi- 
dents of  Staten  Island.  N.  Y.,  submitted  by 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  American  Legion, 
Cotty-Capone-Amodeo  Post,  No.  1599.  urg- 
ing the  enactment  of  a  system  of  tmlversal 
military  training  as  recommended  by  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Mili- 
tary Training;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

983.  By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota:  Peti- 
tion of  Frank  VermUlion,  Kenel,  S.  Dak., 
and  34  others,  urging  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  system  of  iinlversal  mili- 
tary training  for  American  young  men;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

984.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stueland. 
secretary,  Bloom  Prairie  Ladles  Aid,  Toronto, 
S.  Dak.,  and  29  others,  urging  enactment 
of  legislation  which  would  prohibit  adver- 
tising liquor  in  Interstate  commerce  and  over 
the  radio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

985.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  I.  C.  Knutson 
and  seven  others,  of  Bison,  S.  Dak.,  urgmg 
enactment  of  legislation  to  prohibit  adver- 
tising liquor  In  Interstate  commerce  and  over 
the  radio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

986.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Frank  McFar- 
land,  of  Ellingson.  S.  Dak.,  and  16  others, 
urging  enactment  of  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  advertising  of  liquor  In  Interstate  com- 
merce and  over  the  radio;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

987.  Also,  petition  of  Irving  Cressman. 
commander  of  American  Legion,  Post  No.  220. 
Herrick.  S,  Dak.,  and  23  others,  urging  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  establish  a  system  of 
universal  military  training  for  American 
young  men;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

968.  By  Mr.  GRAHAM:  Petition  of  27  resi- 
dents of  New  Castle,  Lawrence  County.  Pa.* 


in  BUpiMft  of  legislation  establishing  a  sys« 
tern  of  universal  military  tralaing;  to  Um 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

080  Ily  Mr.  LcCOMPTI:  Petition  of  sundry 
cltiaent  of  Centerville,  Iowa,  urging  th« 
eetabllshment  of  a  system  of  universal  mili- 
tary training:  to  tbe  Oommittee  on  Armed 
Bcrvtoes, 

000.  Also,  petition  of  sundry  citisens  of 
Humest«n,  Iowa,  urging  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  universal  military  training;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

001.  Also,  petition  of  sundry  cltlr^sns  of 
Grtnnell,  Iowa,  urging  the  ettsbllshment  of 
a  system  of  universal  mUitary  tralnlBf;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

002.  By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin:  Petition 
by  the  members  of  Fred  Semraa  Post.  No.  861, 
Wilmot,  Wis.,  urging  pasaage  of  universal 
miliury  training  legislation;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

003.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
busineiis  and  professional  division  of  the 
Passaic  section  of  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  requesting  that  rec^m- 
mendar.lons  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
ClvU  Rights  be  immediately  translated  Into 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

004.  Also,  petition  of  the  Maine  Hospital 
Aseocistlon,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  inclusion 
of  hospital  employees  in  the  coverage  cf 
social-security  benefits,  and  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  nonprofit  hospitals  should,  therefore, 
X)e  removed  for  old-age  benefit*  only;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

995.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Maine  State  Bar  Association, 
petitioning  consideration  at  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  a  bill  to  equalise  Federal 
taxes  in  view  of  the  community-property 
system  and  Inequalities  caused  thereby;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENAH 

FflroAY,  December  19, 1947 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  December 
4, 1947) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clodc  a.  m..  oa 
the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Peter  Marshall, 
D.  D.,  ofiered  tbe  following  prayer: 

We  thank  Thee.  O  God,  for  the  return 
of  the  wondrous  spell  of  this  Christmas 
season  that  brings  Its  own  sweet  joy  Into 
our  jaded  and  troubled  hearts. 

Forbid  It,  Lord,  that  we  should  cele- 
brate without  understanding  what  we 
celebrate,  or.  like  our  counterparts  so 
long  ago.  fail  to  see  the  star  or  to  hear 
the  song  of  glorious  promise. 

As  our  hearts  yield  to  the  spirit  of 
Christmas,  may  we  discover  that  It  is  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  who  comes — not  a  sentiment, 
but  a  power — to  remind  us  of  the  only 
way  by  which  there  may  be  peace  on  the 
earth  and  good  will  among  men. 

May  we  not  spend  Christmas,  but  Keep 
It.  that  we  may  be  kept  in  its  hope, 
through  Him  who  emptied  Himself  in 
coming  to  us  that  we  might  be  filled  with 
peace  and  joy  in  returning  to  Ood. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  WHrre.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
December  18.  1947.  was  dispensed  with, 
and  tbe  Journal  was  approved. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDETTr 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 


esi- 


or  e 


of 
:hat 
had 

>  to 


A  inessage  In  writing  from  the  P 
dent  of  the  United  SUtes  was  commlini 
c«t«d  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
hia  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
on  December  17.  1947.  the  President 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  177 
promote  world  peace  and  the  getleral 
welfare,  national  Interest,  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  proviping 
aid  to  certain  foreign  countries 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.   irfC 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  lai<  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  leqters. 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

AoomoN  TO  Uaxx.  EQxrtmrtrt  Snopt . 
DurrucT  or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Geiieral, 
tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  an  ad<  Itlon 
to  the  building  of  the  mall  equipment  .hops 
•t  Washington.  D.  C.  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  pom- 
mlttee  on  Civil  Service. 

PtitM.Tr  Mail  MAma 

A    letter    from    the    Postmaster 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
Law  364.   approved  June  28.   1044.   a 
showing  the  number  of  envelopes,  label 
other    penalty-Inscribed    material    on 
and  on  order  on  June  30.  1946.  the  nUmber 
of  pieces  procured,  the  estimated  mailings 
and  the  estimated  coat  by  departmen 
agcocles  for  the  period  July  1.  1046.  to 
30.  1947  (With  an  accompanying  papei 
the  Committee  on  Civil  Service. 

PROMOTION    OP    UNITED    NATIO|iS 
CHARTER— PETITIONS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
capacity  as  a  Senator  from  the  StJ 
Michigan,  the  Chair  presents  for  a^ 
priate  reference  petitions  from 
sands  of  signers  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
expressing  the  devotion  to  the  idet  is  of 
the  United  Nations  and  urging  maxi  nam 
American  cooperation  in  the  defens(  and 
promotion  of  the  Charter  and  its  i(  eals 
It  is  an  inspiring  thing  that  these  oyal 
citizens  of  Kalamazoo  have  thus  ]  aade 
this  effort  to  sustain  the  United  Na  ions 
as  our  surest  hope  for  peace.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  one  of  the  petitions  be  pr|nted 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petitions 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  text  of  ofe  of 
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the  petitions  was  ordered  to  be  pr 
in  the  Rscoao,  as  follows: 

We.  the  pecple  of  Kalamazoo.  Mlcb 
fearlul    of    war.     We    believe    that 
with   differing   economic   and   political 
tema  can  cooperate,  and  that  our  only 
of   permanent    peace    Ilea    in    the 
operation  of  the  United  Nations.     We 
fore    petition    our   duly   chosen 
Uvea: 

1.  That  the  United  States  act  jointly 
other  nations  In  enforcing  the  Unltet 
tlons   Charter   by   making   available 
United  Nations  Its  full  share  of 
military,  and  cultural  support. 

a.  That  the  United  States  asaure  the 
of  its  good   faith   by   acting   In  strict 
formlty     with     its    obligations    under 
United  Nations  and  by  refraining  from 
actions  as  the  raising  of  unwarranted 
rlers  against  imports,  the  seeking  of 
ocmmerclal  privileges,  and  the 
United  Nations  agencies  in  matters 
tematlonaj  concern. 

3   That   the  United  States  eamestl; 
Tlgoroualy    continue    efforts   to   obtaii> 
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adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of  the 
Baru:h  plan  or  any  other  plan  assuring 
security  to  the  peoples  of  the  workl  from 
the  atomic  bomb  and  all  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DWCR3HAK: 

S.  1911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Jose 
Berro]albls:  and 

8.  19:2.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Guerrlcaechaverrla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  j 

By   Mr.   MAGNUSON:  I 

8  1913.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
s  Federal  building  In  Ephrata,  Wash.: 

S.  1914.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  post  office  and  courthouse  building  at 
BelllnKham.  Wash.; 

S.  1915.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  Federal  building  In  Sequlm.  Wash.; 

S.  1916.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  Feoeral  building  In  Moses  Lake,  Wash.: 

S.  1917.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  Federal  building  in  Kennewlck.  Wash.;  and 

S.  1918.  A  bill  for  the  purnose  of  erecting 
a  Federal  building  In  Grandvlew.  Wash.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HAWKES: 

S.  1919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trade-marks  used  In  cammerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  International 
conventions,  and  for  other  purposes."  ap- 
proved July  5.  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

S.  1920.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b)  of 

section  328  of  subchapter  ni  of  title  I  of  the 

act  of  October  14.  1940,  relative  to  registry 

of  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

S.  1921.  A    bill    to    exempt    from    taxation 
certain    Income    used    by    corporations    for 
capital   improvement   or   expansion;   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LANGER: 

S.  1922.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marie 
Louise  Darmancler  Hicks;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

S.  1923.  A  bin  to  prevent  further  price  In- 
creases and  to  ieduce  present  prices  to  price 
levels  consistent  with  a  stable  economy,  and 
to  allocate  and  control  production  and  dis- 
tribution to  the  e-ttent  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute equitably  commodities  In  short  sup- 
ply and  to  maintain  stable  prices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

APPLICATION  OF  FINLAND'S  DEBT  PAY- 
MENTS TO  INSTRUCTION  OF  FINNISH 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. December  15.  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  166,  to  provide  that  any 
future  payments  by  the  Republic  of  Pin- 
land  on  the  principal  or  interest  of  its 
debt  of  the  First  World  War  to  the 
United  States  shall  be  used  to  provide 
educational  and  technical  instruction 
and  training  in  the  United  States  for 
citizens  of  Finland. 

Through  a  mistake  on  my  part,  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Fergitson]  was  not  included  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. If  it  is  proper,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Record  show  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fergitson]  desired 
to  be  one  of  the  sponsors.  There  may 
be  other  Senators  who  feel  the  same  way, 
but  I  am  making  this  statement  in  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan. 


Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  be  identified  with  sponsor- 
ship of  the  joint  resolution.  I  believe  in 
its  principle.  I  believe  that  future  pay- 
ments on  her  debt  by  the  Republic  of 
Finland  should  be  used  for  educational 
purposes,  and  that  such  use  of  the  pay- 
ments will  be  conducive  to  better  rela- 
tions between  our  country  and  Finland. 
We  need  a  spot  in  Europe  where  there  is 
a  good  relationship  with  this  country, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  spread  to  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  for  a  long 
time  I  have  had  in  mind  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  or  resolution  that  would  ac- 
complish the  Identical  thing  that  has 
been  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  connection 
with  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166.  I  feel 
that  the  position  taken  by  Finland  dem- 
onstrates one  of  the  outstanding  na- 
tional characteristics  of  the  Finnish  peo- 
ple, a  characteristic  which  in  this  age 
particularly  might  be  emulated  with 
profit  by  other  nations.  Therefore,  I 
wish  to  join  with  Senators  who  have  be- 
come sponsors  of  the  joint  resolution, 
and  I  understand  I  have  the  consent  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  to  become  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  submit  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, and  request  that  an  explanatory 
statement  by  me  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planatory statement  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  37),  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Cordon,  was  received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  authority  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  204  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  has  approved  an 
agreement  between  the  Security  Council  cf 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States  of 
America  pursuant  to  which  the  United  States 
has  become  the  administering  authority  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
heretofore  known  as  the  Japanese  Mandated 
Islands  of  the  Pacific;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress ol  the  United  States  to  provide  a  per- 
manent government  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  administration  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is 
interrelated  to  the  administration  of  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  Wake  Island,  and  other 
United  States  Island  possessions  In  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  is 
hereby  established  a  joint  congressional 
committee  to  be  composed  of  three  members 
who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sanate,   and 
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three  members  who  are  meipbers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives.  to  t>e  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  members. 
Sec.  2.  The  committee  shaU  make  a 
thurough  study  and  investigation  of  the 
islands,  groups  of  Islands,  and  oher  areas  in- 
cluded within  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific,  and  all  other  Islands,  groups  of 
islands,  and  other  areas  in  the  Pacific  which 
are  possessions  of.  or  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of.  the  United  States,  including  study 
and  Investigation  of— 

(a)  the  peoples,  customs,  laws,  economies, 
resources,  and  governments  of  such  areas: 

(b)  the  Interrelation,  and  the  natural  or 
appropriate  integration,  of  such  areas; 

(c)  the  Interrelation  of  the  security  of  such 
areas  and  the  security  of  the  United  States; 

(d)  measures  designed  to  advance  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  the  peoples  and 
economies  of  such  areas;  and 

(e)  such  other  matters  relating  to  such 
areas  as  the  committee  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

EEC.  3.  The  committee  shall  complete  its 
study  and  inveatifatton  as  expeditiously  as 
poBslWe.  and  shall  forthwith  thereafter  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
results  thereof,  recommending  such  organic 
and  otber  l^lalation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  clTil  government  of  such 
areas,  and  to  assure  to  the  peoples  of  such 
areas  Justice,  peace,  and  tranquillity,  a  voice 
in  their  civic  affairs  and  government,  the  de- 
velopment of  their  economies  and  the  pro- 
tection of  their  civil  rights,  all  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  established  customs  of  such 
peoples. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  ot  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  the  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  hold  such  hearings,  to  stt  and  act  at 
£uch  times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  re- 
cesses, and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress,  to  employ  such  consultants, 
speciallstf.  clerks,  and  other  assistants,  to 
travel,  and  authorlFe  its  assistance  to  travel, 
freely  throughout  such  areas  and  such  other 
places,  to  utilize  such  transportatl(m.  hous- 
ing, and  other  facilities  as  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps.  Coast  Guard,  and  Air  Force 
may  make  avaUable.  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  documents,  to 
administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  tt 
deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic 
services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be 
in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words. 
Ths  expenses  of  the  committee,  which  shall 
not  exceed  $50,000,  shall  be  paid  one-half 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  and 
one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved bj  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 
Disbursements  to  pay  such  expenses  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  such  con- 
tingent fund  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  amount  of  one-half  of  disbursements 
so  made. 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Cordon  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Reoobd,  as  follows: 

THE  CONGRESS  MTTST  FSOVIDE  A  COVERWMENT  FOR 

THE  mirau  states  tbust  xntarroBT  or  the 

PACIFIC   ISLANDS 

I  have  today  introduced  a  public  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
gressional commission  to  study  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Congres..  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  provide  a  civil 


government  fm  the  new  United  States  Trust 
Territoty  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

On  July  18.  1047,  the  President,  on  bet&lf 
of  the  United  States,  approved  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
pursuant  to  which  the  United  States  became 
the  administering  authority  for  the  former 
Japanese  mandated  islands.  This  action 
was  taken  by  the  President  pursuant  to  au- 
thority contained  in  Public  Law  204  of  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress. 

By  that  action,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  formally  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  administration  ctf  the  clvU  affairs  of  some 
£0.000  native  people  who  Inhabit  some  iS 
islands  and  island  clusters  scattered  over 
2.000.000  square  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
By  that  action  we  formally  pledged  ourselves 
to  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional advancement  of  the  islanders,  and 
further  hound  ourselves  to  the  observance  at 
the  principles  underlying  the  trusteeship 
concept.  To  be  specific,  we  bound  ourselves 
to  observe  Article  73  of  the  Charter  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"Members  of  the  United  Nations  which 
have  or  assume  responsibilities  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  territories  whose  peoples 
have  not  yet  attained  a  fuU  measure  of  self- 
government  recognize  the  principle  that  the 
Interests  of  the  Inhabitants  of  these  terri- 
tories are  paramount,  and  accept  as  a  sacred 
trust  the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  ut- 
most, within  the  system  of  International 
peace  and  security  established  by  the  present 
Charter,  the  well-being  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
these  territories,  and.  to  this  end: 

"(a)  To  ensure,  with  due  respect  for  the 
culture  of  the  peoples  concerned,  their  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  and  educational  ad- 
vancement, their  just  treatment,  and  their 
protection  against  abuses. 

"(b)  To  develop  self-government,  to  take 
due  account  of  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  peoples,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  their  free  political 
institutions,  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each  territory  and  its  peoples 
and  their  varying  stages  of  advancement." 

For  almost  four  centuries,  Mr.  President 
the  people  of  what  Is  now  the  United  States 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  have 
been  grourul  under  the  heel  of  one  great 
power  after  another.  The  flags  of  Spain. 
Germany  and  Japan  have  successively  flown 
over  the  Islands.  Now  they  are  under  the 
protection  c^  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  hope 
that  we  can  at  long  last  give  these  oppressed, 
pillaged,  and  confused  native  people  the 
honesty  and  decency  in  government  which 
for  them  has  long  been  overdue.  I  hope 
that  the  United  States  of  America  will  give 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Marshalls,  the 
Caroline,  and  the  Marianas  Islands  the  first 
taste  of  social  justice  in  their  four  centuries 
of  contact  with  western  clvUlzation. 

The  Spanish  are  credited  with  discovering 
the  Marshall  Islands  in  1529.  but  for  200 
years  thereafter  the  Islands  were  Ignored  by 
Europeans.  Late  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  English  sea  captains  Gilbert  and  Mar- 
shall rediscovered  the  islands.  The  Russians 
systematically  explored  them  early  In  the 
nineteenth  centtu7.  but  it  was  the  Germans 
who  In  1885  established  a  protectorate  and 
declared  the  islands  to  be  German.  Spain 
and  Great  Britain  acquiesced,  and  in  1887  an 
imperial  administrator  established  himself 
on  Jalult  Atoll.  Germanizatlon  of  the 
Islanders  and  systematic  exploitation  of  their 
meager  resources  was  begun.  In  1914  the 
Japanese  seized  the  islands  from  the  Ger- 
mans. Even  before  Japanese  possession  of 
the  islands  had  been  confirmed  by  League 
of  Nations  marxlate.  the  Jap>anese  proceeded 
with  typical  Japanese  thoroughness  to  Jap- 
antze  the  Islanders  and  to  exploit  the  meager 
resources  of  the  Islands  for  the  benefit  of 
Japan.  In  later  years  the  Japanese  closed 
the  Islands  and  converted  them  Into  a  part 
of  their  Pacific  war  machine. 


The  pe<^e  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  who 
number  about  10.000,  are  akin  to  the  Poly- 
neaUns.  They  are  a  shy  and  retiring  people 
who  are  ^aid  to  become  congenial  and  friend- 
ly even  after  brief  acquaintance.  They  are 
intelligent  and  eager  to  learn  and  are  prac- 
tically 100  percent  literate.  They  speak  a 
comnion  native  language.  Some  speak  Eng- 
lish and  others  speak  some  German  as  a  re- 
stilt  of  the  work  of  German  and  American 
missionaries.  During  the  years  of  Japanese 
domination  they  were  compelled  to  study 
Japanese.  Most  of  the  young  pecple  and 
children  have  a  speaking  and.  In  some  few 
cases,  even  a  reading  famUiarlty  with  th« 
Japanese  language.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  Protestant  missionaries  they  are  ail  de- 
vout Christians. 

The  Caroline  Islands,  which  is  the  second 
archipelago  of  Islands  in  our  new  Trust 
Territory,  extend  in  a  broad  belt  across 
the  Pacific  Just  north  of  the  Equator  for 
many  thousands  of  miles.  They  have  a  back- 
ground of  changes  in  sovereignty  which  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Marshalls  except 
that  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Germans 
they  were  first  subjected  to  a  loose  and  spo- 
radic form  of  Spanish  administration  which 
was  mainly  concerned  with  the  winning  of 
converts. 

In  1900.  after  she  had  lost  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Spain  sold  these  Islands  to 
Germany.  The  Germans  promptly  estab- 
lished a  form  of  local  administration  and 
proceeded  to  exploit  their  natural  and  hu- 
man resources  with  an  efficiency  and  a  rutb- 
lessness  which  will  forever  remain  as  a  blot 
on  the  record  of  western  civilization.  After 
the  Germans  came  the  Japanese,  who.  after 
seizing  the  Islands  In  1914,  Immediately  set 
out  to  Japanize  the  people  and  to  convert 
the  islands  into  an  economic  asset  to  Japan. 
In  later  years  Japan's  war  lor<te  closed  the 
Islands  and  convoted  them  into  base*  for 
a  Pacific  war. 

The  people  of  the  Caroline  Islands  are  akin 
to  the  Polynesians  and  number  a  little  more 
than  30,000.  They  are  on  the  whole  an  in- 
telligent and  friendly  pecple.  Some  speak 
a  little  English,  others  speak  Spanish  or 
German,  and  many  of  the  younger  people 
have  some  facility  in  Japanese.  At  least  six 
different  native  dialects  are  spoken  In  the 
Caroline  Islands.  Although  these  dialects 
are  linguistically  related,  they  are  not  iden- 
tical. The  people  of  Tap,  who  are  probably 
the  most  primitive  people  in  this  vast  area, 
speak  a  language  which  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Palauans.  The  peoples  of  the 
Tnik  group,  the  peoples  on  Ponape  and  Its 
satellite  islands.  aiKl  the  people  on  Kusaie 
and  its  neight>orlng  Islands  speak  native  di- 
alects which  are  somewhat  different  from 
each  other  aiKi  from  the  languages  spoken 
in  Yap  and  Palau. 

The  customs  and  social  Institutions  of  the 
various  Caroline  island  groups  differ  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  from  island  group 
to  Island  group.  9m  does  their  adherence  to 
CSirlstlsnlty  in  iU  various  sects.  Many  of 
the  Caroline  Islanders  have  not  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  In  Yap  tliey  have  not 
even  adopted  civilized  dress  and  still  clothe 
themselves  in  leaves  and  grass. 

The  Marianas  Islands,  which  is  probably 
the  most  strategic  of  the  three  archipelagoes 
which  comprise  the  trust  territory,  were  dis- 
covered by  Ferdinand  Magdlan  in  1531  on 
the  first  voysge  around  the  world.  Fot  many 
years  these  islands  wu-e  litUe  disturbed,  btit 
in  1668  a  band  of  soldiers  and  priests  arrived 
bearing  the  flag  of  Spain.  In  less  than  SO 
years  the  native  population  of  the  Islands 
had  been  virtually  exterminated. 

In  1898  the  United  States  toOk  Guam,  the 
largest  of  the  Marianas,  as  part  of  the  terri- 
torial spoils  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Spain  sold  the  remainder  of  the  islands  to 
Germany,  which  In  turn  lost  them  to  Japan 
In  1914.  In  the  summer  of  1944,  after  severe 
bombardment  and  naval  shelling  followed 
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by  severe  ftftattnf .  the  islands  we  e  con- 
(piend  by  the  armed  forces  of  tbe  United 
fitatcs.  On  July  18.  1M7.  all  of  the  \  arlanas 
•zecpt  Ouam.  which  la  an  American  posses- 
■loa.  were  formally  accepted  by  the  United 
Etates  under  trtisteesblp  from  the  United 
Nations  Bsaponslblllty  tor  the  al  airs  of 
tb«  5.000  rhSHMliTrii  of  Salpan  ar  1  Bota 
islands  now  rests  with  tbe  United  8t  ites. 

The  Chamorros  of  the  Marianas  Islands 
•re  probably  the  most  advanced  of  ;he  na- 
tive peoples  who  Inhabit  the  wide  y  scat- 
tered •slands  of  the  trust  territory.  1  hey  are 
completely  literate,  although  the  evel  of 
education  is  generally  of  gramma;  -school 
level.  They  speak  a  local  native  tongue, 
which  la  rich  in  Spanlah  and  Ptllptni  i  words. 
of  the  older  people  spsak  S  psnlsb: 
■peak  German.  The  younger  people, 
who  were  compelled  to  attend  J  ipanese 
•eboola  ta  the  days  of  the  Japanese  regime. 
■peak  and  even  read  Japanese.  T  ley  are 
all  devout  Catholics  and  are  thoroug  ily  able 
to  handle  tbe  affalra  of  local  goeemi  tent. 

The  people  who  Inhabit  tbe  thrr !  atchl- 
pela-'oe*  which  comprise  the  trust  i  errltory 
are  small  In  number — roughly,  only  >0.000 — 
and  widely  scattered  over  2.000.000  >r  more 
■quare  miles  of  ocean.  They  nre  a  rlendly, 
•Unple.  and  unworllke  people.  Thi  se  who 
labaMt  the  Marianas,  the  Marsha  Is.  and 
of  the  Carolines  are  thorougbl  '  Chris- 
Others  In  the  Carolines  sractlce 
primitive  native  reUglcns.  Some  an  i  famil- 
iar with  oar  way  at  doing  thlngi  ai  td  havw 
long  enjoyed  a  money  economy  and  have  a 
long  experience  with  our  forma  of  govern- 
ment. Others  are  primitive  and  lo  little 
advanced  as  to  be  scarcely  out  of  tl  e  stone 
age. 

When  the  United  SUtes  aelce*  I  these 
Islanda  from  Japan  by  force  of  amu  during 
the  course  of  our  drive  across  the  Paciflc 
In  1944  and  1M5.  a  military  government  waa 
estrbilshed  by  proclamation  of  tte  com- 
mander in  chief  of  our  Paciflc  force  i.  OflH- 
Cers  and  men  of  the  Navy  Departn  ent  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  affaira  of  the 
lalanders  and  governed  them  in  tl  e  same 
manner  as  we  govern  the  Inhabit  inu  of 
conquered  enemy  territory  elsewher*  in  the 
world.  TTils  was  done  even  thoug  i  these 
Islands  were  not  the  sovereign  terr  tory  of 
Japan — they  were  merely  under  mai  date  to 
Japan  from  tbe  League  of  Nations.  It  waa 
not  untU  July  18.  1947,  when  the  United 
8Utea  accepted  responsibility  foi  these 
Islands  under  trust  from  the  United  ]  rations. 
that  military  government  was  tern  inated. 
An  interim  form  of  so-called  civil  a  Imlnis- 
tratton  under  the  Navy  Department  n  jw  gov- 
erns these  islands. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  C  ongress 
to  provide  a  permanent  form  of  gove  rnment 
for  the  Paciflc  islands.  We  must  3rcc?ed 
with  understanding,  kindness,  and  Justice 
to  give  thc.-e  Island  people  a  form  of  sdmln- 
Istratlon  which  wui  govern  them  wel  In  the 
democratic  manner  and  which  will  at  the 
same  time  preserve  all  that  is  good  >f  their 
native  institutions,  customs,  and  piactices. 
We  must  provide  the  islanders  with  a  form 
of  goTCrnment  In  which  they  tbenselvea 
will  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  »f  their 
capabilities.  It  must  be  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment adapted  to  their  cvtstoms  i  nd  so- 
cial practices  and  geared  to  their  ecsnomy. 
It  must  be  a  civilian  government  fn  e  from 
regimentation  at  the  hands  of  the  "ederal 
bureaucracy.  It  must  be  a  form  of  i  ovem- 
ment  under  the  American  flag  whl  -b  will 
preserve  all  that  is  good  In  their  socii  ty  and 
which  wUl  at  the  same  time  allow  or  the 
adoption  of  such  of  the  ways  of  our  c  Ivillza- 
tlon  as  cnn  become  asseta  to  the  healt  i.  hap- 
ptness.  and  material  well-being  if  the 
Wanders.  It  must  be  entirely  coi  slstent 
with  the  basic  principles  of  dvillai  gov- 
ernment lor  civilian  populations  tn^Une  of 
peace. 

The  t'ASk  of  providing  tbe  form  of  berma- 
BCDt  administration  for  the  Paciflc   Island- 
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ers  la  a  task  which  rests  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, mtist  create  the  machinery  and  the 
Institutions  of  government  for  the  trust 
territory  of  the  Paciflc  Islands:  and  it  Is 
the  Congress  which  by  legislative  enactment 
must  erect  safe^:uards  In  law  to  preserve  the 
personal  rights  and  Inherent  freedoms  of  our 
new  wards  In  the  Paciflc.  Government  of 
the  trtist  territory  must  not  be  left  indefi- 
nitely to  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  be  accomplished  by  Executive 
order  and  administrative  flat. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Congress 
should  not  stand  by  and  wait  for  the  admin- 
istration to  send  draft  organic  legislation  to 
ua  for  enactment.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that 
practice  which  has  fastened  itself  on  our  sys- 
tem in  recent  years  by  which  legislation  Is 
drafted  In  the  executive  department  of  our 
Government  and  Is  then  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  for  enactment.  Our  founding 
fathers  planired  It  otherwise.  We  should  not 
further  pervert  the  system  which  they  so 
Intelligently   devised. 

The  problem  ts  both  difficult  and  complex. 
It  necessarily  Involves  tbe  just  and  Intelll- 
gent  treatment*  of  widely  separate  peoples, 
with  different  histories  and  customs,  who 
have  never  before  lived  under  the  flag  of 
this  Government  and  who  vary  even  In  the 
degree  of  dvlltzatlon  attained.  It  Involves 
natural  resources,  as  well  as  biuian  resources. 
Moreover,  these  qualities  are  Interrelated  with 
the  sectulty  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  Indeed  an  important 
and  urgent  problem — one  which  requires  an 
Intelligent  approach  and  orderly  study. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  have  even  a  sll^it  knowledge  of 
the  matter  I  have  here  dlscxissed.  Without 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  this  Congress 
Is  not  qualified  to  pass  upon  a  program 
which  the  governmental  departments  will 
send  up  here  one  of  these  days  for  the  admin- 
istration of  this  vast  and  strategic  area. 

To  that  end.  I  have  Introduced  this  resolu- 
tion. Upon  Its  enactment,  a  joint  House  and 
Senate  committee  will  come  into  existence 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  the  necessary 
legislation  to  establish  a  permanent  form  of 
government  for  the  trust  territory.  The  com- 
mittee win  be  empowered  to  study  the  prob- 
lem, hold  bearings,  visit  the  area  If  necessary, 
and  recommend  the  necessary  legislation  for 
the  proper  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  United  States  trust  territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

INVESTIGATION  OP  PROBLEMS  RELATING 
TO  INCREASE  IN  PRODUCTIVITY  OP 
AMERICAN    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McMAHON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  180).  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Resolved.  That  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
be  authorized  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  to 
make  a  full,  complete,  and  continuing  study 
and  investigation  with  respect  to  problems 
relating  to  tbe  Increase  In  productivity  In 
American  Industry,  since  it  Is  deemed  highly 
desirable  that  the  fullest  data  along  these 
lines  as  they  affect  the  flow  of  commerce  be 
compiled  for  use  in  the  coming  debate  on  the 
European  recovery  plan  and  on  the  proposed 
measures  to  combat  Inflation. 

For  tbe  purposes  of  this  resolution  the  sub- 
conunittee  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
to  employ  such  experts,  and  such  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  to  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such 
testimony,  and  to  make  such  expenditures 
as  It  deems  advisable.    The  cost  of  steno- 


graphic services  to  report  such  hearings  shall 
not  be  In  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred 
words.  The  expenses  of  the  subcommittee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $5,000.  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  trpon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman.  The 
subcommittee  Is  directed  to  submit  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
its  report  and  recommendations  not  later 
than  March  31.  1948. 

INVESTIGATION     OF    PERTINENT     PACTS 
RESPECIING  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  submitted 
the  following  resolution  (S.  Res.  181), 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

Whertas  the  Constitution  was  developed 
and  ratified  to  promote  the  general  wdlara 
of  the  people:  and 

Whereas  the  Constlttrtton.  provides  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money 
and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof:  and 

Whereas  the  value  of  the  monetary  unit 
controls  the  general  level  of  prices;  and 

Whereas  the  general  level  of  prices  con- 
trols the  volume  and  amount  of  the  national 
Income:  and 

Whereas  the  volume  or  amount  of  the  na- 
tional Income  determlnea  the  volume  or 
amount  of  taxes,  on  any  given  tax  struc)tur« 
that  may  be  collected;  and 

Whereas  in  order  to  have  a  balanced  budg- 
et the  volume  or  amount  of  taxes  must  be 
In  a  sufllclent  sum  to  meet  the  approved 
budget  for  each  fiscal  year;   and 

Whereas  the  general  price  level  is.  at  all 
times,  a  major  factor  controlling  the  voi- 
lune  or  amount  of  the  national  Income,  and 
consequently  a  major  factor  in  determining 
the  amount  of  revenues  which  may  be  levied 
and  collected  during  any  year  on  any  exist- 
ing tax  structure;  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  a  Special  Committee,  to 
consist  of  five  members,  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
that  such  committee  be  and  is  hereby  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  Investigate  all 
pertinent  facts  with  respect  to  the  national 
debt;  the  relationship  between  the  amount 
of  such  debt,  the  Interest  thereon,  and  the 
payment  thereof  and  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  general 
price  level,  and  make  a  report  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  recommend- 
ing the  point  at  which  the  general  price  level 
should  be  flxed  and  stabilized  In  order  to 
permit  of  the  levying  and  collection  of  suffi- 
cient  taxes  to  meet  the  Interest  payments, 
payments  on  the  principal  and  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Skc.  II.  The  said  Special  Committee  is 
further  authorized  and  requested  to  investi- 
gate and  report  the  action  or  actions  which 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  should  be 
taken  by  any  agency  or  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  accomplish  the  purpose  set 
forth  hi  section  I  of  this  resolution. 

PRINTING  OF  INTERIM  REPORT  OF  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  RE- 
PORT   (REFT.   NO.  809) 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  interim  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report,  submitted  by  me  on  Decembtr 
17,  1947.  dealing  with  certain  of  the 
President's  recommendations  adopted 
December  15.  1947.  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EUROPEAN      RECOVERY      PROGRAM-AD- 
DRESS  BY   SENATOR    BALL 

I  Mr.  BALL  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Recosd  a  radio  address 
on  the  European  recovery  program,  delivered 
by  blm  on  December  18,  1947,  which  appears 
In  the  Appendix.] 
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PRESENTATION  OP  PENNSYLVANIA  GOLD 
MEDAL  TO  GENERAL  EISENHOWER- 
REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  MARTIN 

I  Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recobd  the  remarks  made 
by  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
to  General  Eisenhower  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Gold  Medal  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society.  New  York  City.  Decem- 
ber 13,  1947,  which  appears  in  tbe  Appendix.] 

CHRISTMAS    RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    SENA- 
TOR WILEY 

(Mr.  WILBY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
Christmas  address  prepared  by  him  and 
broadcast  over  radio  stations  of  Wisconsin 
which  appears  In  the  Appendix.] 

THE  CORPORATION  AND  THE  RIGHTS 
OF  MAN  —  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
CMAHONEY 

I  Mr.  OMAHONEY  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Recobo  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  the  Corporation  and  the 
Rights  of  Man.  delivered  by  him  before  the 
mineral  section  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  23,  1947, 
which  appears  In  the  Appendix.] 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TION—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR  THOMAS 
OF  UTAH 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  In  the  Rccobd  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  delivered  by  him  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Labor  Legislation. 
Washington,  D.  C.  December  9  and  10.  1947. 
which  appears  In  the  Appendix.) 

LET   US    HAVE    PEACE— ADDRE^    BY    J. 
REUBEN  CLABK.  JR.  | 

(Mr.  WATKIN3  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Let  Us  Have  Peace."  delivered  by 
J.  Reuben  Clark.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Agency 
Management  Association,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
association  held  In  Chicago  on  November  14, 
1917,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

THE  SOVIET  UNION  SHOULD  NOT  BB 
CALLED  "RUSSIA"— STATEMENT  BY 
REV.  DR.  JOSEPH  F.  THORNING 

(Mr.  TYDINGS  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thornlng.  associate 
editor  of  the  Americas  and  World  Affairs, 
Irom  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  20.  1047,  which  appears 
In  the  Appendix.) 

MARSHAL  PENG  YU-HSIANG"S  ATTITUDE 
RE3PECTINQ  AID  TO  CHINA 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  In  tbe  Recced  newspaper 
articles  and  an  editorial  dealing  with  the 
position  taken  by  Marshal  Feng  Yu-hslang 
res{>ectlng  aid  to  China,  which  appear  In  the 
Appendix.] 

SCIENCE  AND  THE  NATIONAL  WELFARE- 
ADDRESS  BY  E.  U.  CONDON 
(Bir.  KNOWLAND  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Science  and  the  National 
Welfare."  delivered  by  E.  U.  Condon.  Director 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  before 
the  American  Council  of  Commercial  Lab- 
oratories, Washington.  December  8,  1047, 
which  appears  In  the  i^jpendlz.] 

HEALTH      INSURANCE— ARTICLE     BY 
LOWELL  MELLETT 

(Mr.  liURRAY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  tbe  Record  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  health  insurance,  by  Lowell  Mel- 
lett,  published  In  the  Washliiton  Evening 
Star  of  December  16.  1047,  which  appears  in 
Xh9  AppmAix.] 


"HEBREW  NATION"  VERSUS  "JEWISH 
STATE"— ARTICLE     BY    PETER     BERO- 

SON 

(Mr.  CHAVEZ  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  enti- 
tled "Favors  a  'Hebrew  Nation*  Rather  Than 
a  'Jewish  State',"  by  Peter  Bergson.  of  the 
Hebrew  Committee  of  National  Liberation, 
published  In  the  New  York  Post,  December 
17.  1047.  which  appears  In  the  Appendix.] 

VETERANS'  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION  ACT— LETTER  FROM 
RAY  H.  BRANNAMAN 

[Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  asked  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  relative  to  the  Veterans'  Economic  De- 
velopment Corporation  Act  (S.  1652),  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Ray  H.  Brannaman.  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

VIEWS  OP  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OP    MACHINISTS    ON    MARSHALL    PLAN 
AND  INTLA-nON  CONTROL 
(Mr.  McMAHON  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  In  the.  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Marshall  Plan  for  America.  Too." 
published    In    this    week's    The    Machlnlsc, 
setting  forth  the  views  of  the  International 
Association  of   Machinists  on  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  President's  plan  to  control  In- 
flation, which  appears  In  the  Appendix.) 

STATEMENT  BY  HERBERT  HOOVER  ON 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  OP 
THE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  the  Senate  engaged  in  a  discus- 
sion centering  on  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government.  At 
that  time  I  made  the  statement  to  the 
Senate  that  an  auspicious  beginning  has 
been  made.  Today  I  desire  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  wtiich 
has  just  been  issued  by  former  President 
Hoover,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  outlines  some  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done,  and  refers  to  some 
of  the  very  eminent  and  distinguished 
citizens  of  both  parties  who  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  go  to  woiic  for  the 
Commission  in  looking  into  all  the  differ- 
ent aspects  of  our  Federal  Government. 
I  think  the  statement  is  of  such  great 
Interest  to  the  Senate,  which  passed  the 
basic  law  on  the  subject  last  year,  that  I 
ask  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government,  made  the 
following  statement  today  as  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission: 

"In  accordance  with  the  Commission's 
policy  of  enlisting  eminent  and  experienced 
citizens  and  organizations  to  report  to  it 
their  reconunendatlons  as  to  specific  func- 
tions of  the  Executive  Branch,  the  foUowlng 
further  arrangements  have  been  made: 

"MaJ.  Gen.  Arthur  H.  Carter,  partner  In 
Hasklns  &  Sells,  Public  Accountants,  and 
Finance  Officer  In  the  War  Department  dur- 
ing the  war,  will  undertake  a  study  of  the 
experience  of  the  Government  in  competitive 
businesses,  and  the  form  of  organization  tm- 
der  which  gaeix  businesses  should  be  cod- 
ducted. 

"Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Coc^dge.  ot  Boston, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  will 
head  a  committee  to  report  on  overlaps  In 
administration,  taxation,  and  grants  In  aid 
between  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
Bx-Oovernor  Edison,  of  New  J««ey,  Senator 


Harry  Byrd,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  W.  L.  Chenery, 
publisher  of  Collier's  Weekly;  Mr.  John  Bu.- 
ton,  of  the  Budget  Bureau  of  New  York  State; 
Prof.  WUllam  Anderson,  of  the  University  of  , 
Minnesota:  Governor  Carlson,  of  Kansas;  and 
Dean  William  I.  Myers,  of  Cornell;  have  so 
far  accepted  membership  on  this  committee. 
Mr.  Prank  Bane,  of  the  CouncU  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, will  direct  the  committee's 
research. 

"Mr.  Russell  Forbes,  now  associated  with 
the  Munitions  Board,  former  professor  of 
Public  Administration  In  New  York  Univer- 
sity, and  Commissioner  of  Purchase  of  New 
York  City,  and  recipient  of  the  Shipman 
medal  of  the  National  Association  of  Pur- 
chasing Agents.  wlU  report  on  the  procure- 
ment policies  of  the  Government,  other  than 
those  of  national  defense. 

"Mr.  Paul  Grady,  a  partner  In  Price.  Water- 
house  &  Co..  Public  Accountants,  and  who 
served  as  assistant  to  Secretary  Forrestal  in 
the  Navy  Department  during  the  war,  will 
report  to  the  Commission  on  the  lending 
agencies  ot  the  Government. 

"Tbe  Brookings  Institution  vrtll  report 
upon  the  health,  education,  and  social  secu- 
rity functions  of  the  F-nleral  Government. 

"The  Brookings  Institution  will  also  report 
on  the  Government's  transportation  activ- 
ities. 

"Further  appointments  will  be  announced 
within  a  few  dajrs." 

The  previous  appointments  announced 
are: 

Mr.  John  W.  Hanes.  to  examine  and  report 
on  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  accounting  methods 
and  control.  Mr.  Hanes  was  a  member  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  In  1988. 
later  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  was  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  November  193C  to  December 
1039. 

Mr.  Robert  Moses,  to  examine  and  report 
of  Public  Works.  Mr.  Moses  waa  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  Post- 
war Employment  In  1942.  and  Is  a  member 
of  the  New  York  City  Planning  Commission. 
He  Is  also  chairman  of  the  State  Council  of 
Parks,  and  chairman  and  chief  executive  of 
the  Trtborough  Bridge  Authority. 

Col.  Franklin  D'OUer  to  examine  and  re- 
port on  the  administrative  methods  for  vet- 
erans' services.  Colonel  DOlier  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Co.  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.  He  was  the  first  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  and  Is  also 
a  trustee  of  Princeton  University. 

Mr.  Hoover  himself  wlU  undertake,  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Don  K.  Price,  associate  director 
of  the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House. 
EUid  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  erf 
the  Budget,  a  study  of  the  Presidency  and  Its 
relations  to  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch. 

WHAT  ABOUT  PROFITS* 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  Mr.  President,  the 
question.  "What  about  profits?"— I  mean 
corporate  profits — Is  being  asked  wher- 
ever people  are  struggling  with  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living,  and  that  means  every- 
where. I  have  before  me  an  interesting 
little  Item  on  this  subject  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Tues- 
day, December  16.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  may  be  printed  as  part 
of  my  remarics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8DCH  A  BI6  cow 

Swift  ft  Co..  Chicago  meat  packers,  today 
have  announced  that  their  1947  gross  earn- 
ings are  almost  $1,000,000,000  more  than  last 
year. 

Total  sales  reached  $2,248,766,634  as  con»- 
pared  with  $1,308,864,156.  Net  earnings  of 
the  company  reached  $22,834,977.  which 
meant  $8.77  per  share  to  stockholders: 
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CALL  OP  THB  ROLL 


Mr,  WHITE, 
t  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
following   Senators   answered 
names: 


I  suggest  the  absence  of 
The 


and  the 

their 


o 


BktdWIB 

Ball 
rklry 


Srooks 
Buck 
BurhflaM 
Butler 


Kovy 

BOilABd 


Connalty 

Cooper 

Crdon 

Do:  nell 

Downey 

Dwanbak 

XctOD 


Grrcn 
Ourney 
Batch  ~ 


JoluiaeB.  Oolo. 
Johntwi,  §.  C- 
Kem 

KiifOM 

Know:an(l 

Lui«ei 

Lodt* 

McCamn 

McCarthy 
McCleHan 
McFarland 
McOratb 

McKellar 
MrMahoa 

Ma 'one 

Maitln 

Miybank 

M  ll:kln 

Moore 

Mone 


Mum  r 

M^er« 

OCont)r 

O'Dar 

O'Mationey 

O.cr 

Red 

Sevrrfpmb 


rnt  D 


Bobrt 


Sober  sou 
Boom  i 
talttnatall 
Sattli 
BfMrk  nan 
8  cnnla 
Taft 
T.iy; 
ThDmlw 
Thnrrk? 
Tobe 
Ty  dints 
UmsK  ad 
::c3<  n 


aon.  Va. 
.Wyo. 


;o 


Va 
Wack 

White 

Wiley 
Willtahis 
WlUo 
Touni 


tcrg 


ia 


Mr.   WHITE.     I   announce 
Senator   from   Maine    IMr 
the  Senator  from  Indiana   ( 
H'RtJ,  and  the  Senator  from 
IMr.  Thyb)  are  necessarily  ab.s4nt 

The  Senate  from  Nebra5 
WhsrrtI  is  absent  by  leave 
Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.    I  announce  that  t! 
tor  from  Goorgi'\  IMr.  Gforce] 
Senator  from  Dlinois   IMr.  Lu ; 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  I 
ptltl   and  the  Senator  frnm 
(Mr.    Stswart]    are   absent   or 
business. 

Tie    Senator   from   New    Yo 
W.'GNERl  i.«;  nrces-sarily  absnnt. 

T:ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( 
In  the  chair).    Eighty-seven 
havinti    answered    to    their 
quorum  is  present. 


hat  the 

BRrWSTERl. 

Cape- 

Mlnnesota 


THIRD    SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPKIATION 
ACT.  1948 

Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr.  Preslden:.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Sen  itc  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  HJuse  bill 
4748. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  S-nate. 

The  CHisr  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  Ik.  4748) 
Liaklng  supplemental  appropriat  ons  for 
the  fl.^cal  year  ending  June  30.  1^48.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamp.«5hire? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  tH.  R 
4748)  making  supplemental  apj  ropria- 
tlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  » une  30. 
1948.  and  for  other  purposes,  wh  ch  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendmen  s 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President  World 
War  n  ended  some  two  and  a  ha  f  years 
ago.  It  left  a  trail  of  death,  sori  ow.  de- 
struction, hunger,  and  chaos  in  i^s  wake. 
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.  Okla. 
Utah 


IMr. 
of   the 

e  Sena- 
and  the 
f>s]  are 


Mr.  Pep- 

T^nnessee 
public 

•k    IMr. 

1  Ir.  C.Aiw 

!  enators 

n:  mes.    a 


and  dislocated  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
Since  the  war  ended,  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  con.siderable  sums  of  money 
to  relieve  the  chaotic  conditions  exist- 
ing In  the  hungry  conquered  nations,  as 
well  as  in  other  nations  which  suffered 
dislocations  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  was  called 
into  emergency  session  a  month  ago  to 
consider  the  immediate  relief  needs  of 
France.  Italy,  and  Austria.  It  has 
studied  also  the  requirement*  for  relief 
in  China  and  in  the  occupied  areas  of 
Germany  and  Japan. 

As  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee submits  its  report  on  House  bill  4748 
to  match  American  dollars  and  products 
asrainst  the  needs  of  these  various  ccun- 
tries,  I  desire  to  comment  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  the  unusual  and 
unprecedented  dispatch  with  which  this 
emergency  aid  legislation  has  been  con- 
sidered, i 

To  my  knowledge.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Senate  that 
an  appropriation  bill  has  been  allowed  to 
bypass  so  many  of  the  formalities  of 
consideration.  We  began  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  before  the  authorization 
measure  had  been  passed  by  the  Ssnate, 
and  now.  within  i>ractically  24  hours  aft- 
er the  appropriation  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  submitting  the  measure 
for  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

I  stress  the  extraordinary  action  by 
which  the  Congress  has  waived  its  nor- 
mal procedure  to  consider  the  emergency 
needs  because  I  wish  also  to  emphasize 
the  unusual  character  of  the  legislation 
which  we  are  now  considering.  If  it  is 
to  be  supported — as  I  believe  it  must  be — 
it  should  be  supported  with  two  factors 
clearly  in  mind. 

First,  we  are  appropriating  food  and 
other  ccmmcdities  to  Europe  cut  of  do- 
mestic supplies  which  would  be  ex- 
hausted totally  before  they  could  pos- 
sibly meet  the  full  needs  of  Europe  and 
of  the  rest  of  the  war-stricken  world. 

Second,  we  are  extending  dollar  cred- 
its abroad  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
their  purchasing  power  will  return  in 
large  measure  to  this  country  to  place  a 
demand  on  scarce  goods  and  add  volume 
to  a  currency  which  already  is  perilous- 
ly near  to  Inflation. 

The  future  of  France.  Italy,  Austria. 
China  and  the  occupied  areas  is  only  a 
part  of  the  over-all  problem  of  export 
which  today  confronts  the  United  States. 
Tlie  complete  problem  is  one  of  sharing 
our  resources  witb  all  the  freedom-lov- 
ing countries  of  the  world  which  struggle 
for  survival.  The  problem  is  made 
doubly  dfflcult  because  the  amounts  of 
food  and  other  commodities  needed  for 
the  countries  abroad  are  so  much  greater 
than  our  available  export  supply  that  we 
dare  not  meet  the  full  requirements  of 
any  one  country  or  group  of  countries. 
even  for  a  limited  time.  Such  help  as 
we  can  offer  must  be  apportioned  over 
the  world,  wherever  the  needs  for  help 
are  greatest  and  wherever  the  aid  ren- 
dered can  be  counted  upon  to  stabilize 
local  government  and  encourage  do- 
mestic recovery,  and  end  the  threat  of 
communism. 


In  hearing  testimony  on  the  bill,  the 
committee  on  appropriations  has  been 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  embarked  on  a  long-range 
program  of  tran.sferring  to  its  own 
shoulders  a  major  .«^hare  of  the  world's 
economic  burden.  It  is  my  belief  that 
weight  has  been  added  to  the  burden 
which  the  American  taxpayer  mu.st  car- 
ry by  the  heavy  hand  of  InefBcient  ad- 
ministration. 

Let  me  illustrate.  In  terms  of  the  for- 
eign-aid proposal  before  us.  the  nature  of 
the  injustices  which  are  Inflicted  on  the 
American  public,  through  unwise  ad- 
ministration. 

In  the  present  relief  program.  Ameri- 
can exports  of  edible  fats  and  oils  are  in 
very  minor  quantities.  But  the  pro- 
gram, as  it  was  first  presented  to  the 
committee,  proposed  shipments  which 
far  exceeded  any  available  export 
amount.  In  reducing  the  proposed  ex- 
ports at  the  insistence  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  State  Department  has  brought 
this  part  of  the  program  In  line  with 
common  sense.  But  no  action  by  thte 
State  Department  now  is  going  to  cor- 
rect the  damase  done  by  announcing  an 
export  program  of  such  proportion  that 
the  domestic  price  of  fats  has  doubled 
since  August,  while  large  quantities  of  an 
already  short  supply  have  gone  Into 
hoarding  against  greater  shortages. 

The  actual  preparation  of  the  Euro- 
pean-aid program  was  inexcusably  ir- 
responsible. Within  2  v;eeks  of  submit- 
ting the  bill  tc  the  Congress,  after  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
submitted  its  report  and  after  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  had  opened  its 
hearings  on  the  bill,  the  administration 
altered  the  allocations  to  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria by  more  than  $16,000,000,  not  be- 
cause the  food  situation  had  changed, 
but  because  the  draftsmen  of  the  bill  had 
improperly  tabulated  the  resources  of 
Austria. 

The  committee  was  able  to  cut  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  this  program  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  rerouting  shipments 
of  coal.  The  original  bill,  for  some  ob- 
scure reason,  had  proposed  to  ship  coal 
from  the  Ruhr  to  Italy  over  a  long  land 
route,  while  the  United  States  shipped 
coal  back  over  the  same  land  route  to 
Austria.  At  our  suggestion,  the  State 
Department  will  adopt  the  obvious  pro- 
gram of  sending  Ruhr  coal  to  Austria  and 
United  Slates  coal  to  Italy. 

Approximately  $12,000,000  was  strick- 
en from  the  bill  without  changing  its  in- 
tent in  any  degree.  Although  the  grain 
bought  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  could  be  obtained  for  the 
asking,  the  State  Department  declared 
the  price  per  ton  at  $7.50  above  the  list 
price.  There  were  other  such  price  dis- 
crepancies in  the  original  measure,  most 
of  which.  I  believe  have  been  corrected 
In  the  committee  report. 

The  testimony  which  we  have  taken  In 
committee  hearings  on  this  measure  has 
given  to  many  of  us  the  conviction  that 
we  must  continue  a  close  supervision  of 
the  relief  program  after  we  have  voted 
the  necessary  appropriations.  The 
American  citizen  is  paying  for  the  pro- 
gram in  real  sacrifice  that  can  be  stated 
in  terms  of  the  heavy  taxes  he  is  paying, 
on  in  terms  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  or 
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In  terms  of  the  scarcity  of  goods  which 
he  can  procure  from  his  own  produc- 
tion. The  Congress  which  votes  for  this 
program  has  an  obligation  to  post  a 
watch  against  maladministration  and  in- 
efDciency. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  conviction 
of  many  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
the  countries  of  western  Europe  must 
be  strengthened  to  fight  off  the  hostile 
forces  of  fasclsim  and  communism  which 
threaten  us  because  they  threaten  free 
governments  abroad.  I  believe  that 
China,  too,  must  be  helped  by  the  United 
States  as  it  continues  Its  long  struggle 
to  oust  from  Manchuria  the  Chinese 
Communists  who  are  being  supplied  arms 
and  ammunition  by  a  power  hostile  to 
the  United  States.  Several  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have  been 
abroad  this  summer.  We  have  seen  at 
first  hand  the  famine,  cold,  disease,  de- 
spair, and  death  which  make  the  ground 
fertile  for  the  seeds  of  tyranny  which 
the  Soviet  is  sowing  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  countries  of  western  Eu- 
rope a  postwar  battle  of  Ideologies  Is 
being  waged  in  which  our  dollars  and 
our  goods  are  weapons.  Lest  there  be 
any  doubt  of  the  seriousness  of  the  strug- 
gle or  the  heavy  odds  against  which  we 
are  fighting,  I  would  point  out  that  even 
while  we  have  considered  this  bill  and, 
perhaps,  because  we  have  considered 
this  bill,  Communist-inspired  strikes  in 
Prance  have  cost  that  country  In  pro- 
duction two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the 
Interim  aid  which  this  bill  proposes  for 
Prance. 

Because  the  necessity  of  our  partici- 
pation In  the  economy  of  the  western 
European  countries  is  so  urgent,  we  have 
hastened  this  bill  through  comxnittee 
hearings.  The  same  urgency  has 
prompted  us  to  exercise  great  care  to 
correct  the  faults  of  the  measure  that 
would  needlessly  penalize  the  American 
citizen,  who  Is  the  American  consxuner. 
Our  study  of  this  bill  has  convinced  me 
that  our  Government  has  been  remiss  in 
Its  handling  of  European  aid  in  the  past. 
In  many  instances  squandering  our  lim- 
ited wealth  and  increasing  the  power  of 
hostile  governments.  The  Job  ahead  is 
one  of  gigantic  proportions  and  of  mo- 
mentous consequences. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  must  ap- 
proach the  task  with  caution.  We  must 
at  all  times  have  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  own  people  and  our  own  Na- 
tion, so  that  we  shall  not  waste  our 
wealth  and  our  resources  and  find  our- 
selves at  some  future  date  without  suf- 
ficient funds  to  pay  the  price  for  peace. 
Yet  we  must  be  ever  alert  to  the  dangers 
of  the  world  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States  in  this  chaotic  era. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  formal 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  the  bill  be  read  for  amendment, 
the  amendments  of  the  committee  to  be 
first  considered. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  first  amendment  of 
the  committee. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appr(wriations  was.  under  the 


heading  -Legislative — Senate,"  oxx  page 
1,  after  Une  8,  to  insert: 

For  payment,  in  equal  portions,  to  "Hieo- 
dore  G.  Bilbo,  Jr.,  aon,  and  Jessie  Forrest 
Bilbo,  daughter,  ot  Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Mlsstsalppl,  Sia.500. 

The  amendment  vas  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  under  the 
hea''ing  "Funds  appropriated  to  the 
President,"  on  page  2.  line  19,  to  strike 
out  "Euro[>ean  interim  aid"  and  insert 
"Foreign  aid." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  2. 
line  20,  to  strike  out  "European  interim 
aid"  and  insert  "Foreign  aid." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  2, 
line  23.  after  the  word  "Italy."  to  strike 
out  "$509,000,000"  and  Insert  '$550,000,- 
000,  and  insofar  as  applicable  to  China, 
$20,000,000;  in  all  $570,000,000." 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Uke  to  submit  a  suggestion  to  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  at 
this  point.  I  should  like  to  preface  It  by 
saying  for  myself  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  type  of  attention  which  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  given 
to  this  measure.  When  I  presented  the 
original  authorization  I  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  authorization  was  subject  to 
screening  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  while  In  my  own  personal 
judgment  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  total 
figure  has  been  reduced  at  all,  neverthe- 
less, this  is  such  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
House,  and  it  is  so  much  more  a  reflection 
of  reality  than  the  bill  upon  which  the 
committee  started  Its  work,  that  I  am  re- 
luctantly withholding  any  criticism  of 
the  total  figure  reported.  However,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
able  chairman  of  the  committee  regard- 
ing the  item  with  respect  to  China. 

I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  it,  but  this 
is  nothing  more,  and  could  be  nothing 
more,  in  this  biU,  than  a  token  of  our 
belief  that  the  situation  in  China  has  its 
impact  (m  American  security,  just  as  does 
the  situation  in  Europe.  Following  the 
action  of  Congress  in  adopting  China  as 
one  of  the  four  countries  to  be  covered  in 
the  bill,  the  committee  has  undertaken 
to  revise  the  figure,  and  make  $20,000,000 
applicable  to  China. 

There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  that 
$20,000,000  or  any  other  figure  can  be 
administered  under  the  terms  of  this 
particular  bill  or  the  authorisation  upon 
which  it  is  based,  because  the  adminis- 
trative sections  of  the  authorization  bill 
apply  exclusively  to  France.  Italy,  and 
Austria.  Therefore  when  we  confront 
an  Item  which  says  "and  insofar  as  ap- 
pUcable  to  China,  $20,000,000."  there  is 
absolutely  no  plan  behind  the  $20,000.- 
000.  In  other  words,  it  becomes  a  bare 
token,  and  nothing  else. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  there 
might  be  a  way  to  be  more  specific  and 
more  effective.  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
can  spend  $20,000,000  for  China  under 
this  bin.  because  I  am  not  sure  that  any- 
thing is  applicable  to  China.  So  I  think 
my  suggestion  may  appeal  to  the  Senator 
and  his  committee,  because  under  it 


there  would  be  an  assurance  that  some- 
thing would  be  done  for  China. 

This  is  my  suggestion:  There  is  an  un- 
appropriated balance  of  $18,000,000. 
which  is  substantially  the  same  sum  as 
that  reported  in  the  bill,  under  Public 
Law  84,  the  post-UNRRA  reUef  biU.  for 
which  no  appropriation  has  as  yet  been 
made.  If  this  appropriation  were  made 
under  that  act.  there  would  be  a  plan, 
because  Public  Law  84  has  been  imple- 
mented by  a  plan.  It  has  been  Imple- 
mented by  a  bilateral  agreement  with 
China  which  includes  all  the  protections 
which  the  Senate  is  so  anxious  to  have 
surround  our  relief  programs.*  It  is  ft 
bilateral  contract  which  st  least  seeks — 
and  I  think  successfully — ^to  escape  from 
many  of  the  criticisms  which  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  rightly 
levels  at  some  of  our  previous  admin- 
istrations of  relief. 

My  suggestion  to  the  Senator,  there- 
fore, is  that  the  language  "and  insofar 
as  applicable  to  China.  $20,000,000."  be 
stricken  out,  and  the  followmg  language 
substituted : 

and  to  enable  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
provlsiona  of  Public  Law  84  In  respect  to 
China,  $18.C00,000. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  he  would 
have  his  token  practically  in  the  same 
amount,  but  he  would  not  leave  it  hang- 
ing loose  without  any  plan  attached  to  it. 
He  would  have  it  tied  to  a  specific  pro- 
gram which  is  t>ased  upon  a  bilateral 
agreement  which  includes  all  the  various 
protections  which  the  Senate  has  sought 
to  indicate  in  connection  with  foreign 
relief.  It  would  make  sure  that  China 
receives  the  recognition  in  this  bill  which 
the  Senator  wants. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  who  is  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  has  made  a  good  sug- 
gestion. Of  course,  the  interim-aid  bill, 
as  it  came  back  from  conference,  did  in- 
clude China  in  the  authorization.  It 
was  certainly  an  autnorization  in  name. 
We  reopened  our  hearings,  having  closed 
them,  and  had  a  day  of  hearings  on 
China.  We  heard  some  very  interesting 
and  valuable  testimony.  Part  of  tbe 
testimony  certainly  revealed  to  me  that 
the  State  Department  is  not  anxious  to 
give  aid  to  caiina;  that  it  Is  very  relucunt 
to  proceed  with  It.  We  received  from 
very  able  men,  such  as  General  Wede- 
meyer,  who  represented  the  President  of 
the  United  Stotes.  and  General  Marshall 
on  a  special  assignment  to  China,  former 
Ambassador  Bullitt,  and  others,  testi- 
mony regarding  the  dire  need  at  this 
time  for  aid  to  bolster  China's  morale 
and  to  provide  some  of  the  food  sup- 
plies which  are  necessary  and  which  win 
allow  them  at  the  same  time  to  release 
some  of  their  meager  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  small  ammunition,  which  is  one 
of  the  things  they  now  need. 

Our  thought  was  to  make  at  least 
some  kind  of  a  gesture  to  China,  an  ally 
of  ours  in  the  recent  war,  indicating  that 
America  is  really  interested  In  the  fight 
which  China  Is  now  conducting  in  Asia, 
as  she  had  been  carrying  the  banner  long 
before  we  got  into  the  Japanese  war. 


Appropriations,  with  amendmen 
Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President 
War  n  ended  some  two  and  a 
ago.    It  left  a  trail  of  death 
structioQ,  hunger,  and  chaos  in 
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are  greatest  and  wherever  the  aid  ren- 
dered can  be  counted  upon  to  stabilize 
local  government  and  encourage  do- 
mestic recovery,  and  end  the  threat  of 
communism. 
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the  necessary  appropriations.  The 
American  citizen  is  paying  for  the  pro- 
gram in  real  sacrifice  that  can  be  stated 
in  terms  of  the  heavy  taxes  he  is  paying, 
on  in  terms  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  or 


The  first  amendmMit  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  was.  under  the 


my  suggestion  may  appeal  to  the  Senator 
and  his  committee,  because  under  it 
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I  cannot  speak  for  all  the  members 
of  the  committee,  but  I  tliink.  in  i  eneral. 
they  would  be  agreeable  to  the  sugges- 
tion, and  I  personally  would  be  glad  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Then.  M ".  Pres- 
ident. I  move  to  amend  the  coiimittee 
amendment  by  striking  out  the  la  nguage 
"and  insofar  as  applicable  to  China, 
)20.000.000."  and  substituting  t  le  lan- 
guage "and  to  enable  the  Presi  lent  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Pub  ic  Law 
M  with  respect  to  China.  $18  000  )00." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  imend- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  f roc  i  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Vandenbkrg]  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  2.  line  24. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  vill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  require  a 
correction  in  the  total  amount,  would 
it  not? 

Bdr.  VANDENBERO.  I  thank  i  he  Sen- 
ator. The  total  should  be  $5€i  ,000.000 
Instead  of  $570.0CO.OOO. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEI ..  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  next  conmittee 
amendment. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  4. 
line  16.  after  the  numerals  "IMS",  to 
Insert  a  comma  and  "unless  the  e  timates 
of  the  President  after  March  1.  1948. 
Justify  an  Increase  In  the  amour  t  avail- 
able for  export  but  in  no  event  s  hall  the 
amount  exported  leave  a  carry  over  of 
less  than  125,000.000  bushels  of  v  heat  on 
July  1.  1948." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  t  >. 

The  next  amendment  was.  ur  der  the 
heading  "Department  of  Agricult  are."  on 
page  5.  line  15.  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "$2.760.000"  and  Insert 
"$1,750,000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  t ). 

Th*-  next  amendment  was,  urder  the 
heading  "Department  of  the  Army — 
CItU  functions."  on  page  6.  at  th  ;  begin- 
ning of  line  13.  to  strike  out  "$:  30.000.- 
000'  and  insert  "$490,000,000:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriati  )n  shall 
Ite-^yailable  for  the  compensation  or 
other  Expenses  of  personnel  engaged  In 
dismantling  nonmilltary  plants  in  the 
bizonal  areas  of  occupation  in  Oe  many." 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  Pre:  ident.  I 
want  to  make  a  statement  to  loy  able 
friend  from  New  Hampshlri!  [Mr. 
BkiogesI  regarding  this  amendment. 

I  fully  sympathize  with  the  ot  jectives 
which  the  able  chairman  of  the  <  ommit- 
tee  and  his  colleagues  have  in  m  nd.  As 
I  understand  the  situation,  thos  :  objec- 
tives are  equally  shared  by  the  S  ate  De- 
partment in  respect  to  the  disn  antling 
of  plants  in  Germany  and  their  reship- 
ment  elsewhere.  I  was  advisHl  this 
morning,  in  response  to  a  categoi  ical  in- 
quiry, that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment from  here  out  to  make  no  further 
shipments  of  dismantled  plants  es  stward. 
and  that  if  any  shipments  are  mt  de  they 
wiU  be  made  to  the  west.  Of  course, 
there  is  involved  the  basic  pro  >Iem  of 
the  German  economy,  which  I  :  im  sure 
the  able  Senator  and  his  committee  in- 


tend to  help  support  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment.  I  am  sure  that  is  one  of  the 
objectives. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  plants  re- 
maining to  be  dismantled  under  the  pro- 
gram, as  I  understand,  are  only  such 
plants  as  would  be  surplus  even  in  a  nor- 
mal German  economy,  because  the  Ger- 
man economy  was  built  up  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  war  to  such  a  tremendous 
degree  that  in  normal  times  it  could  not 
possibly  be  sustained,  either  in  terms  of 
fuel  or  labor.  The  new  level  of  industry 
which  has  been  set  up  for  Germany  still 
leaves  plants  to  be  dismantled  and  still 
leaves  ample  margin  above  and  beyond 
the  ma.ximum  peacetime  German  econ- 
omy of  the  future.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  there  is  here  a  situation 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  investigated. 

Again  I  say  that  I  completely  sympa- 
thize with  the  spirit  in  which  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  this  amendment. 
But  I  want  to  register  with  them  for  their 
consideration  this  very  serious  objection 
to  writing  into  the  bill  that  which  is  tan- 
tamount to  a  complete  prohibition 
against  further  dismantling  of  nonmill- 
tary plants  in  the  bizonal  areas  of  occu- 
pation in  Germany. 

The  dismantling  process  proceeds  un- 
der two  different  agreements.  In  the 
first  Instance,  it  proceeds  under  the  Pots- 
dam agreement.  It  does  not  disturb  me 
in  the  slightest  that  this  would  be  a  uni- 
lateral breach  of  the  Potsdam  agreement, 
because  in  my  book  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment was  breached  long  ago  by  Soviet 
Rus.sia  and  Is  no  longer  binding  upon  us 
in  any  greater  degree  than  it  is  binding 
upon  them.  Therefore.  I  make  no  point 
of  the  breach  of  the  Potsdam  agreement. 
I  think  it  was  torn  up  by  the  Soviets  a 
long  time  ago.  But  the  other  agreement 
is  a  totally  different  one,  namely,  the 
Paris  agreement  of  January  14.  1946, 
signed  by  18  nations,  most  of  whom  were 
our  allies  In  the  war.  I  am  referring  to 
France.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands.  India. 
Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Luxemburg,  New  Zea- 
land. Representatives  of  those  countries 
met  in  Paris  in  1946  and  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  us  with  respect  to  their  repa- 
rations. In  other  words,  we  must  re- 
member that  it  is  not  only  the  Soviets 
who  are  seeking  reparations;  there  are 
others  of  our  allies  who  are  equally,  if 
not  more,  entitled  to  reparations  because 
they  have  had  none,  whereas  the  Soviets 
have  probably  stripped  their  own  eastern 
zone  in  Germany  of  dismantled  plants  by 
way  of  reparations  to  a  degree  that  would 
have  to  be  measured  in  billions  of  dollars. 
They  have  declined  to  make  any  reports, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  check. 

But  here  is  the  other  side  of  the  repa- 
rations problem :  Little  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  have  their  definite  repara- 
tions claims  and  a  right  to  ccdlect  them. 
So  have  the  other  countries  which  Joined 
In  the  Paris  agreement  of  January  14, 
1946.  This  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make : 
When  these  friends  of  ours  met  in  Paris 
in  January  1946  to  agree  upon  a  program 
of  reparations  for  themselves — not  for 
the  Soviets  but  for  themselves — they  were 
Intent  upon  getting  their  reparations  out 
of  current  production  in  Germany.  That 
was  the  demand  they  laid  down  in  thp 


initial  stages  of  the  conference.  They 
wanted  reparations  out  of  current  pro- 
duction, precisely  as  the  Soviets  have 
been  demanding  reparations  out  of  cur- 
rent production.  We  resisted  the  pay- 
ment of  reparations  out  of  current  pro- 
duction for  them,  precisely  as  we  have 
been  resisting  the  payment  of  reparations 
out  of  current  production  for  Russia,  be- 
cause the  payment  of  reparations  out  of 
current  production  is  tantamount  to  pay- 
ment out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  so  long  as  we  are  paying  these 
enormous  occupational  expenses. 

As  a  result  of  the  Paris  agreement  of 
January  14, 1946,  those  18  nations  set  up 
what  is  called  the  lARA,  which  means 
the  Inter-Allied  Reparations  Agency, 
which  is  the  device  through  which  the 
Paris  agreement  to  which  we  are  a  signa- 
tory functions.  Under  that  agreement, 
our  western  allies — not  our  former  east- 
em  allies  but  our  western  allies — are 
depending  upon  certain  types  of  dis- 
mantled plants  for  their  reparations  in 
lieu  of  continuing  to  demand  reparations 
out  of  current  production. 

The  language  of  this  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it.  would  stop  overnight  any 
reparations  plan  that  was  developed 
under  the  agreement  of  January  14. 1946. 
It  would  be  a  unilateral  denunciation  on 
our  part  of  a  reparations  agreement  with 
allies  whom  we  still  highly  cherish,  and 
to  many  of  whom  we  are  planning  in  the 
next  few  months  to  give  extraordinary 
aid.  in  the  hope  of  self-helpful  recupera- 
tion. Yet,  if  I  correctly  understand  the 
Impact  of  this  amendment,  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  committee.  It  would 
stop  all  dismantling  and  all  reparations 
out  of  capital  assets,  and  would  throw  all 
those  18  nations  back  into  their  old  de- 
mand for  payment  of  reparations  out  of 
current  production,  and  would  throw 
them  squarely  Into  the  arms  of  the  Sovi- 
ets, who  themselves  are  demanding  pay- 
ment out  of  current  production.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  I  am  sure  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  will  underwrite  at  least 
to  this  extent,  is  opposed  to  reparations 
payments  to  anyone  out  of  current 
production. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  respectfully  suggest  that  what  the 
Congress  should  do  in  this  instance  is 
not  to  take  a  24-hour  snap  judgment  on 
this  matter  without  a  very  careful  explo- 
ration of  all  its  implications.  I  think  the 
Congress  should  insist  upon  a  complete 
and  immediate  exploration  of  the  sub- 
ject. Beyond  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
safe  to  go  at  the  moment.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  already  provided  for  an  im- 
mediate examination  of  the  subject. 

For  the  reasons  indicated,  and  because 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
be  a  unilateral  denunciation  of  the  Paris 
agreement  of  January  14,  1946— which  is 
our  agreement,  not  with  the  Soviets,  al- 
though three  of  her  satellites  are  in- 
volved, but  essentially  with  oiu-  friendly 
allies  with  whom  we  are  seeking  to  de- 
velop a  new  accord  and  a  new  relation- 
ship mutually  helpful— and  in  view  of  the 
further  fact  that  this  amendment  would 
throw  all  of  these  friendly  allies  of  ours 
back  to  a  demand  for  reparations— to 
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argument  about  that — out  of  current 
production,  I  submit,  with  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  committee,  that  it  is  not 
safe  for  us  to  take  snap  judgment  on  this 
matter  this  morning  on  such  a  brief  sur- 
vey as  is  available.  Even  I  myself  cannot 
adequately  present  this  case,  because  I 
know  it  only  in  its  general  terms.  But 
I  do  know  it  in  its  general  terms,  and  I 
assert  to  the  Senate  that  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  destroy  the 
Inter-Allied  Reparations  Agency  now 
operating  at  Brussels,  representing  the 
18  allied  nations  that  are  operating  un- 
der an  agreement  to  which  we  are  a  sig- 
natory; and  in  that  degree,  far  from 
reaching  the  target  which  the  committee 
wishes  to  reach,  and  which  I  wish  it 
might  reach,  and  which  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  join  it  in  trying  to  reach,  it 
would  reach  a  target  not  contemplated 
or  In  suiy  degree  desirable.  I  submit 
that  thought  to  the  chairman,  for  his 
comment. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment,  be- 
cause I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
question  he  has  been  discussing. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  have  any  information  that  is 
sufficiently  accurate  to  satisfy  him  that, 
even  though  the  Paris  agreement  is  in 
effect,  plants  are  not  being  dismantled 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  shall  subse- 
quently be  called  upon  to  rebuild  the 
plants  in  order  to  satisfy  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  Germany? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  No;  I  can  give 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  no  assur- 
ance as  to  that;  and  that  is  why  I  say  the 
matter  should  be  ruthlessly  explored,  so 
that  we  may  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  and  I  wish  to  say 
that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  American  people  who  are  thinking 
along  that  line.  Some  of  my  very  ablest 
friends  have  been  saying  to  me,  "Here 
we  are  dismantling  plants,  but  probably 
we  shall  be  called  upon  later  to  make 
substantial  payments  because  of  that 
fact,  because  Germany  is  still  on  our 
backs,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be 
on  our  backs  until  we  can  get  her  started 
and  until  she  can  stand  on  her  own  feet. 
So  probably  we  shall  be  called  upon  later 
to  pay  $4  for  every  $1  which  comes  from 
this  dismantling  of  plants." 

The  Senator  realizes  that,  I  am  sure, 
and  I  take  it  that  is  what  he  means  when 
he  says  this  matter  should  be  ruthlessly 
explored. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  say  it  should 
be  ruthlessly  explored  because  I  have 
heard  those  charges  often  from  compe- 
tent sources.  I  do  not  know  the  answer. 
The  authorities  in  the  State  Department 
insist  that  the  dismantling  does  not  run 
below  the  level  which  ultimately  is  to  be 
allowed  for  the  operation  of  the  German 
economy.  But  the  subject  clearly  is  of 
major  and  vital  concern,  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  whatever  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  underscoring  it  as 
it  has.  In  fact,  I  am  very  glad  the 
amendment  came  in — I  shall  even  go  that 
far — provided  we  do  not  now  move  too 
swiftly  and  without  adequate  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  all  the  implications. 


I  have  been  discussing  this  morning  is 
that  the  action  here  contemplated  affects 
not  only  Germany,  not  only  the  Soviets, 
but  fundamentally  and  primarily  our 
friendly  allies  in  tiie  Low  Countries  and 
In  Scandinavia  and  among  the  British 
dominions,  who  also  have  a  right  to  con- 
sideration in  coimection  with  repara- 
tions. 

I  wish  to  mtike  one  further  statement 
to  the  Senator.  He  has  spoken  of  the 
desirability  of  getting  Germany  off  our 
backs.  I  entirely  agree  with  him  on  that 
score;  but  I  say  to  him  that  in  my  opin- 
ion the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  work  in  precisely  the  opposite  di- 
rection, because  it  would  drive  all  the  18 
friendly  countries,  who  now  are  coop- 
erating with  us  in  every  other  direction, 
back  into  a  demand  for  reparations  from 
current  production.  It  would  drive  them 
squarely  into  the  Soviet  camp,  which 
stands  for  a  demand  for  reparations  out 
of  current  production.  Then  we  would 
confront  a  united  Europe  demanding  the 
payment  of  reparations  out  of  current 
production ;  and  if  that  should  occur,  we 
never  would  get  Germany  off  our  backs. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  but  he  also  realizes, 
I  assume,  that  there  is  a  little  intermix- 
ture between  current  production,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  taking  away  plants  which 
cannot  make  production,  on  the  other, 
but  which  may  be  needed.  That  Is  the 
point  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  what  lie  has  said.  Because  I  think 
I  am  in  favor  of  what  the  Senator  is  dis- 
cussing, I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether 
he  knows  that  we  have  this  matter  so 
thoroughly  Impressed  upon  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  that 
they  are  not  going  to  lose  any  time  in 
going  at  it,  and  getting  the  things  which 
the  Senator  says  are  not  positively 
available  today. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  If  there  were 
any  way  to  write  a  msmdate  into  the 
law.  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  do  it. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  a  shotgun  effort 
at  something  which  has  such  infinite  im- 
plications, which  may  not  be  contem- 
plated at  all  in  connection  with  what  we 
are  actually  aiming  at. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Yes.  I  merely  wish 
to  add  that  today  we  are  all  dealing  with 
things  in  no-man's  land.  The  Senator 
knows  that  and  I  know  it.  If  we  found 
that  the  agreement  made  in  France  in 
1946,  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred 
was  unsound,  and  if  we  decided  that 
through  the  continuance  of  it  we  would 
lose  perhaps  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, we  would  want  to  correct  that  agree- 
ment at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  I  am  sure  the  friendly  allies  to 
whom  the  Senator  has  referred  would 
want  to  Join  in  correcting  something 
done  in  January  1946,  which  now  turns 
out  to  be  foolish  and  most  unprofitable. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mn.T.TKTN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 


Mr.  MTT.LTKTN.    It  seems  to  me  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Michigan 
has  made  an  unanswerable  case,  so  far 
as  attempting  by  this  means  to  alter  the 
agreement  that  we  have  made  Is  con- 
cei-ned.    I  should  like  to  carry  a  little 
further  the  point  which  has  Just  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey.    It  seems  to  me 
that  the  agreement  referred  to  can  now 
be   viewed  in   the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  to  wit,  among  others,  the  im- 
pending Marshall  plan.    The  impending 
Marshall  plan  gives  us  adequate  consid' 
eration  to  the  extent  that  we  shall  enter 
upon  it  to  bring  about  a  review  and 
sensible  reorientation  of  all  prior  agree- 
ments of  that  type.    I  fear  very  much 
that,  whether  out  of  current  consump- 
tion or  whether  out  of  capital  consump- 
tion, we  will  be  paying  the  reparation 
claims   against   Germany.     We   should 
t&ke  no  step,  we  should  fail  in  no  step, 
that  would  prevent  that  review  and  re- 
orientation coming  about. 

I  am  wondering  whether  we  may  hope, 
as  a  result  of  the  conversations  here  this 
morning,  that  the  State  Department,  as 
a  practical  matter,  will  go  into  slow  mo- 
tion on  these  dismantlement  projects, 
until  appropriate  steps  can  be  taken,  so 
that  in  the  end  we  will  not  be  paying  the 
reparation  claims  against  Germany. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  Senator,  and  I  say  two  things  to 
him  in  response  to  his  comment:  First 
reminding  him  that  this  problem  is  a  bi- 
zonal problem,  now  that  we  have  Joined 
the  British  and  American  zones,  I  can 
say  to  the  Senator,  on  authority,  that 
the  State  Department  is  seeking  now 
adequate  arrangements  with  the  British 
to  terminate  even  the  tag  end  of  any 
shipments  of  dismantled  plants  to  the 
east. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  secondly,  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Intends  to  explore  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan  to  the  utmost  limit,  when  it  Is  sub- 
mitted. In  fact,  on  the  motion  of  the 
minority  leader  in  the  committee  yester- 
day, we  have  set  January  7  as  the  day 
when  the  public  hearings  will  start,  and  I 
give  the  Senator  my  assurance  that 
among  the  subjects  which  will  be  ex- 
plored to  the  bare  bone,  in  that  connec- 
tion, will  be  the  subject  of  dismantled 
plants  and  reparations,  because,  as  the 
Senator  indicates,  there  is  inevitably  in- 
volved In  every  phase  of  this  matter  an 
ultimate  reimposition  of  burdens  on  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  MILUKIN.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratification  at  the  assurance  which  we 
have  just  received.  If  the  distingiiished 
Senator  would  also  assure  us  that  he  will 
use  his  own  good  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
practical  slowdown  in  the  disposition  of 
plants  to  western  Europe  until  we  can 
ransack  this  subject  thoroughly.  I  should 
be  completely  reassured. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  there  is  the 
greatest  controversy  and  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  present 
level-of-production  plan  for  Germany. 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MILLIKIN.  At  the  present  time 
Its  validity  is  under  the  most  serious 
challenge,    and    I    doubt    very    much 
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public  confidence  behind  It.  I  (  o  hope 
we  can  go  into  slow  motion  on  th  ?  whole 
level  of  industry  theory,  until  it  can  be 
completely  reviewed,  and  that  ve  shall 
not  be  presented  with  a  fait  a  xompll 
by  the  time  we  have  finished  olu*  own 
studies. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Let  me  m  ake  one 
further  comment  to  my  able  friei  d  from 
Colorado. 

The  indefinite  adjournment  of  the 
Council  of  Poreifirn  Ministers  in  -ondon. 
in  my  opinion,  forces  us  to  a  reass  ssment 
of  the  entire  situation,  which  in(  vitably 
Involves  the  slowdown  process,  t(  i  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  refer; ,  in  re- 
spect to  past  commitments  and  i  ast  de- 
vices and  procedure,  although  I  hope  it 
does  not  mean  a  slowdown  in  ult  imately 
reaching  an  effective  and  adequa  ;e  basis 
upon  which  a  trlzonal  western  G  'rmany 
can  hope  to  start  to  commence  t  o  l>egln 
to  refunction,  both  economica  ly  and 
politically,  on  a  basis  of  adequa  :e  self- 
sufficiency,  guarded  constantly  ind  al- 
ways and  forever  against  any  po  (sibiUty 
of  resurgent  militarism. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Preside  it,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  First.  I  wis!  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  Senate  r  from 
Michigan  In  the  attitude  which  he  as- 
sumes toward  the  pending  amendment. 
I  have  been  in  Germany  two  cr  three 
times  since  the  end  of  the  war.  a  ad  even 
making  a  diligent  effort  to  ascer  ain  the 
merits  on  one  side  or  another  ir  regard 
to  the  dismantling  of  plants,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  arrive  at  a  cocksure  op:  nion  as 
to  what  should  be  done  with  an:  one  of 
them. 

The  agreement  to  which  the  Senator 
referred  a  moment  ago  contemph  ted  the 
dismantling  of  plants,  obviously  war 
plants,  in  order  to  demilitarize  G<  rmany. 
and  others  which  might  be  used  ^or  war 
purposes,  although  they  had  a  d  )mestic 
value  in  the  production  of  consumer 
goods,  based  upon  the  theory  thi  t  there 
are  but  two  alternatives  in  rerard  to 
reparations.  One  is.  as  the  Sena  ;or  has 
Indicated,  to  pay  them  out  of  rurrent 
production,  and  the  other  is  to  ps  y  them 
out  of  industrial  plants  which  ha  re  been 
built  up  in  Germany,  all  of  then ;  keyed 
to  a  war  program. 

One  might  stand  and  look  at  sui  7  given 
plant,  he  might  undertake  to  allc  cate  to 
it  its  proper  proportion  of  war  iroduc- 
tion  and  its  proportion  of  peace  i  roduc- 
tion.  and  he  might  have  some  dfficulty 
in  deternfiining  whether  it  should  be  dis- 
mantled, even  In  order  to  be  mov  ?d  into 
another  country  and  reestablish  ?d  and 
rebuilt  as  a  part  of  reparations.  But  it 
is  certainly  obvious  what  must  fce  done 
unless,  as  the  Senator  has  alreadj  force- 
^Uy  stated,  we  are  going  to  ta  te  the 
alternative  of  trying  to  pay  repa  ationa 
to  the  countries  which  have  been  devas- 
tated and  ruined  by  German  aggi  ession, 
which  certainly  to  some  esCent,  even 
above  the  needs  of  Germany,  hav »  some 
sort  of  priority  over  reparations,  and 
over  consideration  of  the  interna  situa- 
tion in  Germany.  Not.  of  cou-se,  to 
make  Germany  Impotent,  but  ir  order 
to  balance  the  allocations,  we  certainly 
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cannat  overlook  the  priority  claims  of 
these  nations.  Therefore  If  we  do  not 
pay  reparations,  whatever  they  may 
ultimately  be  decided  to  be,  out  of  the 
plants  that  are  being  dismantled,  some 
of  which  are  being  moved  into  other 
countries — there  is  a  question  about 
whether  that  is  economically  profitable 
or  not.  In  some  cases — we  must  then  pro- 
vide that  out  of  current  production,  whicM 
means  in  cash  out  of  our  pockets,  repara- 
tions shall  be  paid.  As  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  so  far  as 
I  have  any  influence,  during  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Marshall  plan.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly cooperate  to  bring  about  a  search- 
ing investigation  of  the  whole  situation, 
with  a  viewpoint,  it  may  be.  of  reaching 
some  conclusion,  some  agreement  and 
understanding  with  all  parties  con- 
cerned as  to  any  slow-down  in^dismantl- 
ing,  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  dis- 
mantling. So  it  seems  to  me.  despite 
all  the  diligent  efforts  that  have  b3en 
made  by  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  gone  to  Germany.  Including  the 
able  and  fair-minded  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  also 
other  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  despite  all  our  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  low-down  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposition  on  one  side  or  another,  we 
still  do  not  have  all  the  facts  we  need, 
we  do  not  have  the  ultimate  answer,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  for 
us  to  take  unilateral  action  that  might 
be  regarded  as  a  repudiation  of  our  agree- 
ment with  other  nations.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  respect  to  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment may  have  relieved  us  of  any  ob- 
ligation in  respect  to  that  agreement, 
we  still  have  our  own  good  faith  to  pre- 
serve and  to  assert  in  regard  to  the  other 
agreement  to  which  we  are  a  party,  and 
which  nobody  anjrwhere  has  thus  far  re- 
pudiated or  violated,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  particularly  in  his  last  state- 
ment. Stand  on  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment. I  reiterate.  I  think  the  Potsdam 
agreement  became  a  scrap  of  paper  a 
long  time  ago  as  a  result  of  Soviet  re- 
pudiation of  many  of  its  obligations. 
But  I  do  stand  upon  the  Paris  agreement 
signed  by  18  nations,  most  of  whom  are 
among  those  that  we  are  taking  to  our 
bosom  in  the  hope  that  we  can  create  a , 
free  world  of  freemen. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think.  If  I  may 
make  this  additional  observation,  the 
whole  economy  and  the  international 
situation  would  gain  more  by  putting  off 
this  matter  until  we  have  obtained  all 
the  facts,  than  it  would  lose  by  elimi- 
nating the  amendment  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred.  That  is  my  feel- 
ing about  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  so.  I 
should  like  to  add.  if  I  may.  that  nothing 
I  am  saying  is  even  remotely  critical  of 
the  committee  in  the  action  it  has  taken. 
Personally,  I  am  very  glad  it  did  exactly 
what  it  did.  because  it  forced  a  ventila- 
tion of  the  situation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  it  forced  certain  legislative 
commitments  to  inquiry  and  action, 
which  are  well  worth  having  in  the 
RicoBo.  so  that  even  though  the  amend- 
ment be  now  withdrawn,  I  submit  that 


the  committee  will  not  have  labored  In 
vain  in  bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  very  heartily 
agree  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  matter 
that  needs  very  thorough  examination. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
proposes  to  make  such  a  thorough  exam- 
ination in  connection  with  hearings  on 
the  foreign-aid  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  is  being  done  or  what  is  proposed 
to  be  done  ought  not  to  be  done  hastily. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dismantling  of 
plants  as  a  rule  is  not  an  economic 
process,  and  my  Information  is  that  in 
some  cases  in  Europe  it  has  cost  more 
to  dismantle  a  plant  than  the  plant 
would  probably  have  been  worth.  Fur- 
thermore, some  of  the  plants,  instead  of 
being  completely  dismantled,  may  be 
converted  at  a  later  date  into  useful 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  com- 
modities not  of  warlike  character;  and 
so  I  very  fiuch  hope  that  there  may  be 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole 
problem. 

The  world  is  unsettled.  The  economy 
of  the  18  countries  even  is  still  unset- 
tled to  a  large  degree.  Belgium  is  com- 
ing back  very  rapidly;  Holland,  to  some 
extent;  but  still  it  is  not  known  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  many  cases.  I.  for 
one.  heartily  agree  with  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandemberg]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley]  that  the  mat- 
ter ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  safest 
and  soimdest  and  most  economical  plan, 
with  due  regard  to  the  countries  to  whom 
we  are  obligated  by  any  agreements  that 
are  now  in  existence. 

We  confronted  much  of  the  problem 
when  we  considered  the  treaties  with 
Italy.  The  questions  of  current  produc- 
tion, reparations,  and  kindred  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  the  dismantling  of 
plants,  were  before  the  Peace  Conference 
In  Paris.  I  very  much  hope  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  be  able 
to  effectuate  its  purpose  of  giving  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation, and  of  keeping  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  military  government  in 
Germany  advised  as  to  what  we  shall  do 
in  the  zones  over  which  we  have  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  probabilities  are  that  since  we 
have  a  new  agreement  with  Great 
Britain,  we  shall  bear  a  larger  responsi- 
bility and  that  there  will  be  greater  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 
perhaps  both  the  British  and  French 
zones.  As  a  result  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  it 
seems  to  me  inevitable  that  in  the  three 
zones,  there  must  be  a  closer  alliance  on 
the  part  of  France,  the  United  States, 
and  Great  Britain,  in  respect  to  economic 
and  political  affairs  in  western  Germany. 
Other  indications  resulting  from  the 
break-up  of  the  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers  I  shall  not  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss at  this  time.  At  a  future  date.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  address  the  Senate  on 
the  questions.  Where  do  we  go  from 
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here?  What  are  we  going  to  do?  Are 
we  going  to  sit  still  and  let  one  voice 
In  all  the  world  determine  the  course  of 
affairs  of  the  world  for  perhaps  the  next 
generation,  or  will  the  nations  that 
fought  the  war  be  given  a  voice  in  the 
determinations  without  the  ever-present 
jack-in-the-box  of  a  veto,  of  one  voice 
and  one  nation  as  against  almost  the 
entire  civilized  world? 

I  heartily  concur  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  question  be  thoroughly  and  exhaus- 
tively examined  with  a  view  to  reaching 
a  sound,  safe,  and  fair  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  tell  us  how 
much  of  the  $490,000,000  involved  in  the 
amendment  under  discussion  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
Government  from  its  obligations  to  pay 
its  share  of  expenses  in  her  own  zone  of 
occupation? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that  particular  phase.  I  refer  the 
Senator  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  amount  Is 
$227,000,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  what  period  of 
time,  may  I  ask.  Senator? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  For  the  period  from 
now  until  June  30. 1948. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  how  much  more  it  will  cost  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  by  reason  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  of  its  financial  support? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  amount  is  $227.- 
000,000. 

Mr.  ET.T.ENDER.  No;  I  am  talking 
about  the  yearly  basis  in  the  future.  The 
Senator  has  already  given  the  figure  to 
June  30,  1948. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  know,  be- 
cause it  is  not  known  what  the  recovery 
of  Germany  will  be  in  that  zone,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  be  merely  a  guess.  I 
should  say,  however,  that  if  $227,000,000 
is  our  part  in  the  British  zone  for  the 
next  7  months,  let  us  say,  that  would  be 
some  indication  of  the  amount. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Probably  from 
$350,000,000  to  $450,000,000,  if  not  more? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  informed  the 
stim  Is  $237,000,000  instead  of  $227.- 
000,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  desire  to  thank  the 
Senator.  Does  he  know  to  what  extent 
the  agreement  between  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  France  was  changed, 
except  as  to  that  portion  relating  to  the 
withdrawal  of  financial  support  by 
Britain? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  Britain  agreed  to  maintain  her 
occupation  troops, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  understand. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  And  to  maintain  the 
civilian  employees,  18,000  in  number. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Britain  was  obli- 
gated to  do  that  under  the  first  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Yes. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  But  what  additional 
changes  were  made  in  the  agreement, 
except  for  Britain's  withdrawal  of  finan- 
cial support? 
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Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  know,  except 
that  as  we  assume  additional  support  we 
are  supposed  to  assume  additional  au- 
thority in  the  economic  phase,  particu- 
larly as  to  exports  and  imports  and  in 
allocation  of  materiel  produced  in  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  what  the  attitude  of  Prance  is 
toward  discharging  her  share  of  financial 
obligations?  Will  she  keep  on  paying 
her  just  share  of  expenses  in  support  of 
the  program  or  is  any  move  being  made 
by  the  French  to  place  themselves  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  British? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  know.  The 
Senator  might  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Vandenberg]  respecting 
the  French  phase  of  the  matter. 

So  far  as  our  committee  has  been 
told — and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows  I  am  not  on  the  inside  of  things 
so  far  as  the  State  Department  is  con- 
cerned— we  have  not  been  advised  as  to 
any  demand  on  the  part  of  the  French 
for  us  to  assume  the  financial  obligation 
in  her  zone  as  we  have  assumed  the  Brit- 
ish financial  obligation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  the 
French  are  going  to  make  a  similar  de- 
mand as  the  British.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  in  the  cards  that  since  we  took  such 
action  with  respect  to  the  British  we  will 
have  to  do  it  for  the  French.  From  what 
I  can  understand,  the  French  are  as  bad 
off  for  want  of  dollars  as  are  the  British. 
My  guess  is  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  are  called  upon  to  foot  the  entire  bill 
of  cost  in  the  occupation  zones  of  Britain 
and  France.  Now,  I  will  venture  another 
guess  that,  although  we  will  pay  all  costs, 
the  British  and  the  French  will  be  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  any  plan  that  is 
finally  evolved  for  the  recovery  of  west- 
ern Europe.  In  other  words,  we  will  be 
left  holding  the  bag.  We  are  now  pour- 
ing our  money  and  goods  into  western 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  so 
as  to  create  competition  for  us  in  the  fu- 
ture. Sounds  silly,  does  it  not?  I  stated 
what  I  am  about  to  say  on  other  occa- 
sions and  that  is:  Many  nations  of  the 
world  are  expressing  grave  fears  of  the 
big  "Bear"  in  the  hope  of  arousing  the 
American  people  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. What  western  Europe  needs  now 
more  than  anything  else  is  the  restora- 
tion of  faith  in  the  currencies  of  the 
countries  in  western  Europe.  There  is 
no  incentive  to  produce  on  the  part  of 
agriculture  and  industry  of  those  coun- 
tries because  of  a  lack  of  faith  in  their 
medium  of  exchange.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  on  the  subject  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  the 
stopgap  aid  program  with  a  more  or  less 
"Red  Cross  aid"  complex.  My  votes  in 
that  regard  are  not  to  be  used  as  a  cri- 
terion of  what  I  shall  do  when  the  Mar- 
shall plan  is  presented  to  us  for  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  stumped 
In  my  thinking  when  I  am  confronted 
with  the  proposition  that  we,  as  a  con- 
quering nation,  are  being  called  upon  to 
assist  most  of  the  countries  that  fought 
on  our  side,  and  on  top  of  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  help  to  restore  prosperity 
as  to  all  countries  we  helped  to  defeat. 
The  Marshall  plan  envisions  a  further  as- 


sault upon  our  own  economy.  Can  we 
maintain  our  present  pace  of  spending 
and  of  the  depletion  of  our  resources  and 
still  survive?  What  if  a  time  should 
come  when  we  cannot  make  available  for 
our  own  people  their  basic  needs,  such  as 
good  housing,  a  fair  amount  of  educa- 
tion, decent  hospitalization,  or  the  like? 
I  will  have  more  to  say  when  we  meet 
again.  In  the  meantime  I  will  ask 
Senators  to  search  the  pages  of  history 
for  a  precedent  for  our  course  of  ac- 
tion— where  as  conquerors  a  nation  has 
been  called  upon  to  rehabilitate  those 
who  assisted  her  in  conquering  and  at 
the  same  time  give  assistance  to  bring 
back  prosperity  to  those  nations  that 
were  conquered. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  line 
with  what  was  s^iid  a  short  while  ago, 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
instance  which  emphasized,  it  seems  to 
me,  what  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  said.  Norway  was  in  no  sense  an 
aggressor  during  the  war.  Hitler's 
armies  occupied  Norway  as  a  strategic 
movement,  probably  to  prevent  the 
Alhes  from  occupsring  Norway  and  using 
It  as  a  means  of  getting  into  Germany 
or  fighting  the  German  Army  in  that 
section  of  the  world.  But  during  the 
occupation  of  Norway  by  the  Hitler 
armies  they  ruthlessly  destroyed  not 
only  anything  that  might  be  used  for 
military  purposes  if  the  Allies  secured 
possession  of  Norway,  but  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  that  country  they  ruthlessly 
destroyed  many  of  the  plsuits  which  had 
previously  competed  with  German  in- 
dustry, and  which  might  hereafter  com- 
pete with  them.  Hitler's  armies  de- 
stroyed plants  which  had  no  military 
use  whatever.  His  armies  ruthlessly 
destroyed  them  in  order  to  eliminate 
competition.  Now  certainly  the  claim  of 
Norway  against  Germany  for  repara- 
tions for  damage  which  she  ruthlessly 
Infiicted  on  Norway,  has  at  least  equal 
validity  to  the  claim  of  the  German  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  their 
own  economy.  ' 

In  addition  to  that.  In  the  city  of 
Warsaw ^ 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Before  the  Sen- 
ator leaves  Norway,  I  wish  to  say  that 
Norway  is  one  of  the  signatories  to  the 
18-nation  agreement,  and  if  we  adopted 
the  amendment,  Norway  would  be  one 
of  the  countries  upon  which  we  would  > 
be  unilaterally  turning  our  backs  with- 
out even  an  apology.  v 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  not  to  foreclose  a  possibility 
of  Norway  asserting  an  equal  claim 
for  reparations  in  the  economy  of  Nor- 
way with  that  of  Germany,  which  might 
hereafter  be  Impossible  of  consumma- 
tion or  liquidation  if  we  now  say  that 
no  dismantling  can  be  done. 

I  was  about  to  speak  of  Warsaw.  Of 
course,  Poland  is  now  under  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  we 
regretfully  acknowledge,  but  Poland 
was  likewise  invaded  by  the  Hitler 
armies  without  any  act  of  aggression  en 
the  part  of  the  Polish  people.  Warsa\7 
Is  the  most  ruthlessly  destroyed  and 
devastated  city  in  all  Europe.  Certain 
portions  of  Warsaw  were  destroyed  not 
because  they  had  any  military  value. 
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but  because  the  order  was  given  to 
destroy  the  dty  of  Warsaw.  There  ire 
certain  portions  of  that  city  which  ire 
leveled  off  so  that  there  is  not  even  an 
empty  wall  standing  lllte  a  silent  ton  ib- 
stone.  Under  the  ruins  of  that  port  on 
cf  the  city  of  Warsaw  there  are  to<  ay 
30  0C0  persons  still  buried — a  gniesoiae. 
Incredible  thing. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  hook  up 
or  tie-up  or  relationship  between  he 
Rus:^ian  Government  and  the  Polish  G  3V- 
ernment  which  is  now  in  control  of  Po- 
land, certainly  the  Polish  people  wlien 
we  consider  the  unprovoked  devastat  on 
the  German  armies  wrought  upon  he 
Polish  people  and  the  Polish  econony, 
are  entitled  to  present  a  claim  of  e<  ual 
▼mlidity  with  that  of  those  who  devas- 
tated Poland  and  destroyed  her  cities. 
when  the  time  comes  to  decide  on  re  aa- 
rations.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  on  {ht 
not  to  foreclose  their  right  to  do  that ,  or 
If  we  do  not  foreclose  thetr  right  to  do 
that,  foreclose  their  ability  to  realize 
upon  the  validity  of  their  claims. 

Those  are  only  two  Instances  In  wl  Ich 
It  seems  to  me  we  can  emphasize  the  p  )si- 
tion  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Michi  ;an 
with  regard  to  the  desire  to  go  into  his 
subject  more  thoroughly  before  we  t  ike 
any  unilateral  action  upon  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
in  view  of  the  record  which  has  t  een 
made  I  wonder  If  my  able  friend  the  £  en- 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  would  resist 
the  deletion  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Sir.  President  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  mat  ter. 
'  This  has  had  the  attention  of  the  Api  ro- 
prlations  Committee  for  some  time.  The 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  n(  t  a 
bottomless  pit.  Our  resources  are  1  m- 
Jted.  in  spite  of  ideas  to  the  contrary  on 
the  part  of  many  people  throughout  the 
world.  We  must  take  account  of  st<  tck. 
Recently  members  of  the  Approprlati  ans 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Ser  ate 
went  abroad.  The  night  before  we  sa  led 
we  were  in  the  Savoy-Plaaa  Hotel  in  1  ew 
York  City.  The  Department  of  Slate 
sent  a  representative  to  us  to  give  i  s  a 
briefing  on  what  we  would  find  in  Eur(  pe. 
The  man  sent  to  brief  us  was  the  spe  :ial 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  tlr. 
Charles  E.  Bohlen.  Mr.  Bohlen  arri^  ed. 
and  among  other  things  he  told  us  t  lat 
there  was  no  dismantling  going  on  in 
Germany.  That  information  was  inc  or- 
rect.  I  called  Mr.  Bohlen's  attentior  to 
that  fact.  That  discomfited  him.  Bi  t  it 
wms  with  incorrect  information  regard- 
ing the  German  dismantling  progiam 
that  we  sailed  for  EUu-ope.  When  we  ar- 
rived in  Germany  we  were  told  that  c  aly 
the  war  plants  were  being  db^mant  cd. 
That  information  was  incorrect  also 

Now  as  we  traveled  through  Europe  »ne 
cf  the  things  which  we  noticed  was  he 
totally  inadequate  supply  of  soap,  i^e 
could  not  go  to  a  hotel,  to  a  home,  oi  to 
a  restaurant  and  find  scap.  The  s<kap 
ration  allowed  an  indindual  in  Germ;  sxy 
is  a  small  bar  about  the  size  of  (he  oi  di- 
nary  American  hotel  soap  bar.  Even  t  lat 
is  blown  up  so  that  it  is  very  light.  Me  m- 
bers  of  our  committee  washed  tl  eir 
hands  with  stich  soap,  and  if  one  does  lot 
want  to  do  a  good  Job  of  washing  his 
Ikands.  such  a  bar  of  soap  will  proUde 
him  with  three  washings.    Such  a  baj  of 


soap  must  last  a  German  for  a  full  month. 
A  doctor  of  medicine,  or  a  patient  in  a 
hospital,  or  a  child  under  2  years  of  age. 
receives  a  somewhat  larger  bar  of  soap 
per  month.  Soap  is  one  of  the  dearest 
articles  in  Germany  or  in  tdl  of  Europe. 
I  cite  this  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan may  know  he  is  misinformed  by  the 
State  Department  when  they  tell  him 
that  the  only  factories  or  plants  on  the 
dismantling  list  are  those  which  are  not 
used  or  are  not  needed  In  Germany.  If 
there  Is  anything  that  is  needed,  it  is  a 
soap  factory. 

Our  committee  divided.  Some  Of  the 
members  went  to  one  kind  of  factory,  and 
some  to  another  kind.  Among  the  fac- 
tories which  I  visited  was  a  soap  factory. 
It  was  manufacturing  1.500.000  bars  of 
soap  of  the  little  blown-up  hotel  type  of 
bar  soap,  and  400,000  physicians'  baby- 
patient  type  bars  of  soap  a  month.  Yet 
that  factory  was  on  the  list  to  be  dis- 
mantled. 

I  could  continue  and  tell  about  this 
factory  and  that  factory.  I  could  list 
them,  not  by  tens,  but  by  hundreds.  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  certain  list, 
which  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  any  more  copies  of  this  list  in  the 
country,  but  I  have  it.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It 
is  a  list  of  682  plants  to  be  dismantled  in 
Germany. 

Is  this  a  problem,  or  is  it  not?  We  are 
taking  over  the  British  zone.  The  bulk  of 
the  plants  In  the  American  zone  in  Ger- 
many have  so  far  gone  to  Russia  and  her 
satellites.  We  have  nished  to  completion 
the  dismantling  of  95  percent  of  those 
plants  in  the  American  zone.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  plants  in  this  new  list  are  in 
the  British  zone,  the  financial  burden  of 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  take  over — 
$237.C00.0OO  now  and  hxmdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  later.  So  it  is  our  prob- 
lem. It  is  an  American  problem.  It  is 
the  problem  of  the  American  taxpayers. 
We  cannot  dodge  it.  and  the  United 
States  cannot  dodge  It.  ; 

Why  have  we  hurried  so  fast  to  dis- 
mantle the  plants  in  the  American  zone? 
I  had  very  great  difficulty  finding  out 
what  was  going  on.  Every  one  .seemed  to 
deny  what  was  going  on.  Finally  I  got 
to  one  state  in  Germany.  Bavaria.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  Bavarian  Economist. 
which  Is  a  publication  of  the  Office  of  the 
Military  Government  of  Bavaria,  for 
September.  That  is  recent.  We  were  In 
Bavaria  in  October.  All  the  members  of 
our  committee  have  seen  this  report.  We 
were  told  by  the  State  Department  when 
we  were  sailing  that  no  dismantling  was 
going  on.  We  were  told  that  by  others. 
Yet  from  the  official  document  for  just 
one  state  in  Germany,  let  me  read  what 
dismantling  went  on  in  August  and  where 
the  plants  were  sent.  This  is  from  the 
September  report:  ; 

Yugoslavia,  846  tons,  value  2.311.543 
reichmarks. 

Czechoslovakia.  582  tons,  value  1,479,- 
180  reichmarks. 

Soviet  Republic.  417  tons,  value  524.- 
938  reichmarks. 

Poland.  246  tons,  value  261,096  reich- 
marks. 

Of  the  first  six  nations  receiving  these 
dismantled  plants,  five  of  them  are  Rus- 


sian satellites.  Do  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  it?  Are  we  out  to  stop  com- 
munism, or  are  we  not? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  Americans 
to  take  stock.  I  am  in  favor  of  dis- 
mantling the  war  plants  of  Germany,  of 
course;  but  I  am  not  so  stupid  that  I 
want  to  send  them  to  Russia,  the  one 
great  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  the  one  great  threat  to  America.  I 
would  rather  blow  them  up.  The  stupid, 
asinine  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  exercised  by  the  State  De- 
partment, is  beyond  my  very  humble  un- 
derstanding. How  can  we  call  upon 
American  taxpayers  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, and  even  billions  of  dollars,  to  stop 
communism  in  one  place,  and  then  turn 
over  to  the  only  potential  enemies  we 
have  in  the  world  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  supplies?  It  is  beyond  my  un- 
derstanding. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  Is  to 
bring  the  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  public  and  the  world.  We 
think  it  is  time  that  this  policy  should 
stop.  What  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  to  do  it  when  goods  are  scarce  in 
America,  when  the  price  of  food  is  going 
up.  when  taxes  are  high,  and  still  not 
reduced?  We  are  called  upon  to  ap- 
propriate hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars more  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  to  be 
used  to  buy  American  goods  to  force 
prices  still  higher. 

We  are  continuing  the  policy  of  build- 
ing up  the  only  potential  threat  to  us  in 
the  world.  How  can  anyone  advocate, 
either  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  any- 
where else,  the  shipment  of  death-deal- 
ing materials  to  Russia,  Yugoslavia,  and 
other  nations? 

I  was  in  Trieste  with  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Trieste  is  one  of  the 
hot  spots  of  the  world.  I  saw  American 
soldiers  and  American  tanks  on  the  line, 
fearful  of  attack  at  any  moment  I  have 
been  with  the  members  of  my  committee 
to  other  countries,  and  have  visited  other 
hot  spots.  I  know  where  the  potential 
danger  lies. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  serious 
subject,  and  I  wish  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
very  practical  way.  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  RelaticJns  for  his  very  fair 
manner  of  presenting  the  case.  How- 
ever. I  will  say  to  him  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  hais  been  told  the  whole 
story  by  those  who  gave  him  his  infor- 
mation, because  the  picture  is  much 
grimmer  than  it  has  been  painted  for 
him.  It  cannot  be  -passed  off  in  a  casual 
manner,  as  some  of  our  officials  attempt 
to  do. 

This  particular  amendment  may  not 
accomplish  the  purpose;  but  it  was  the 
only  practical  way  I  knew  of  to  approach 
the  problem  and  bring  it  to  a  head.  I 
will  admit  that  it  will  probably  not  ac- 
complish anything  so  far  as  the  British 
zone  is  concerned,  from  which  the  chief 
items  of  future  reparations  are  to  come. 
It  may  be  ineSTective  in  the  American 
zone  because  American  officials  have 
been  so  anxious  to  get  this  material  to 
Russia.  Yugoslavia,  and  the  Soviet  allies 
that  they  have  been  rushing  double  time 
to  dismantle  those  plants  and  get  them 
across  the  line. 


changes  were  made  in  the  agreement, 
except  for  Britain's  withdrawal  of  finan- 
cial support? 

xcin 736 


called  upon  to  help  to  restore  prosperity 
as  to  all  countries  we  helped  to  defeat. 
The  Marshall  plan  envisions  a  further  as- 


devastated  city  in  all  Europe.  Certain 
portions  of  Warsaw  were  destroyed  not 
because  they  had  any  military  value. 
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That  Is  the  truth  about  what  American 
officials  have  been  doing.  The  British 
have  been  a  little  more  conservative  in 
their  attitude,  so  there  is  still  some  dis- 
tance to  go. 

The  stoppage  of  payment  of  personnel 
will  not  affect  the  British,  because  the 
$237,000,000  in  this  appropriation  for  the 
British  zone  does  not  go  to  pay  personnel. 
At  least  I  hope  it  does  not.  Therefore  I 
admit  that  the  amendment  may  be  in- 
effective in  some  respects.  However,  it 
does  bring  the  question  to  a  head.  I  do 
not  mind  taking  such  an  amendment  to 
conference  to  see  if  some  language  can 
be  devised  which  will  be  effective.  I 
should  regret  to  see  the  Senate  turn  down 
this  amendment,  which  seeks  to  bring 
this  great  issue  before  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel 
that  if  the  Senate  went  on  record  in  this 
way,  the  dismantling  of  plants  would 
stop,  even  in  the  British  zone,  until  fur- 
ther investigation  had  been  made  by  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  do. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Even  though  there  were 
no  actual  legal  restraint  on  such  action? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  desire  to  express  my  full  support 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  re- 
gard to  this  proposed  amendment.  I 
realize  the  difficulty  of  opposing  in  any 
way  the  policies  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  In  the  brief 
remarks  which  I  shall  make  at  this  time 
I  have  no  desire  to  be  critical  of  that 
committee.  I  realize  that  its  distin- 
guished chairman  frequently  has  been 
placed  in  a  most  difficult  position  in  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  many  of  the  incon- 
sistent and  stupid  policies  in  the  foreign 
relations  field  advocated  by  the  New  Deal 
administration. 

Is  there  any  Member  of  this  body  who 
does  not  realize  that  a  little  more  than  2 
years  ago  that  "great"  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Henry  Morgenthau,  proposed 
to  make  Germany  impotent,  to  make  it 
an  agricultural  state,  to  destroy  Its  in- 
dustrial productivity?  If  at  that  time 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  had  been 
critical  of  that  ruthless  policy  he  would 
Immediately  have  subjected  himself  to 
censure  and  condemnation.  But  now,  2 
years  later,  we  find  that  almost  everyone 
recognizes  the  inherent  stupidity  of  the 
Morgenthau  plan. 

I  was  pleased  this  week  to  read  a  news- 
paper account  quoting  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  who  pointed  out  that  the  Mor- 
genthau plan  had  proved  to  be  a  tragic 
mistake.  I  was  opposed  to  that  plan 
when  it  was  proposed.  After  2  years  of 
full  administration  support  of  the  Mor- 
genthau plan  everyone  agrees  it  should 
be  repudiated.  But  we  have  lost  2  years 
of  valuable  time. 

We  should  recognize  that  if  we  destroy 
the  productivity  of  industrial  Germany 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  American  tax- 
payers to  deal  out  more  billions  of  dol- 


lars. We  have  expended  $19,000,000  000 
of  the  money  of  the  American  taxpayers 
since  VJ-day  in  attempting  to  rehabili- 
tate some  of  the  war-devastated  coun- 
tries. If  the  appropriation  provided  in 
this  bill  for  governmental  assistance  in 
Germany  be  approved,  during  this  fiscal 
year  we  shall  expend  in  excess  of  $1,000.- 
000,000.  For  what?  To  make  amends 
partially  for  the  tragic  dislocation  result- 
ing from  the  adoption  of  the  Morgenthau 
plan. 

When  members  of  our  group  were  in 
Germany  last  summer  we  were  astounded 
to  find  the  chaotic  conditions  which  ob- 
tained there.  There  is  no  stability  of 
currency  in  that  country.  Why?  Because 
that  same  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury more  than  2  years  ago  made  avail- 
able to  Russia  currency  engraving  plates. 
The  reports  we  received  in  Germany  were 
that  the  Soviets  had  used  those  plates 
and  had  printed  approximately  $10,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  German  marks.  To  do 
what?  To  cause  chaos,  disruption,  and 
inflation,  and  ultimately  to  maJce  it  more 
difficult  for  the  German  people  to  sup- 
port themselves. 

The  Marshall  plan  now  proposes  that 
the  countries  in  Europe  shall  become 
more  self-sufficient;  but  when  those 
plates  were  given  by  Henry  Morgenthau 
to  the  Russian  Government  and  when 
the  Soviet  dictators  printed  10-  billion 
marks,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  the  inflation,  the  instability,  the  chaos, 
and  the  economic  disruption  which  we 
find  everywhere  in  Germany  today. 

We  should  not  dismantle  industrial 
plants  in  Germany  and  retard  economic 
recovery  there.  We  were  told  by  Gen- 
eral Clay  in  Berlin  during  our  confer- 
ence with  him  last  October  that  his 
hands  were  tied,  that  he  could  not  do 
many  of  the  things  he  knew  should  be 
done.  Why?  Because  under  the  terms 
of  the  Potsdam  agreement  the  American 
people  had  been  sold  down  the  river. 
Those  are  not  the  words  of  General  Clay, 
but  that  is  the  only  inference  which  any- 
one could  draw  from  his  remarks.  Every- 
one knows  what  took  place  at  Yalta  and 
Tehran.  Subsequently  at  Potsdam,  little 
consideration  was  given  to  what  was  best 
for  the  American  people  in  helping  to 
stabilize  conditions  in  the  war-devastated 
areas  of  Europe.  Now  we  are  asked  to 
permit  hundreds  of  plants  to  be  taken 
out  of  Germany;  and  then  it  will  re- 
quire another  billion  or  two  billions  of 
dollars  next  year  to  attempt  to  overcome 
the  tragic  blunders  which  have  been 
made.  Under  the  dismantling  program, 
25  percent  of  the  plants  automatically 
go  to  Russia  and  Poland,  and  out  of  the 
remaining  75  percent  which  goes  to  west- 
em  European  countries,  14^2  percent  is 
allocated  to  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Czecho- 
slovakia— countries  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain. 

But,  my  colleagues,  it  will  not  make 
much  difference  when  we  destroy  the 
productivity  of  industry  in  Germany  and 
when  we  disillusion  those  people  because 
of  the  fallacious  foreign  policy  adopted 
by  this  country  during  the  past  2  years. 
Additional  requests  and  demands  will  be 
made  of  the  American  people  through  the 
Congre^  for  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  order  to  build  up  resistance  in 
Germany  and  some  of  the  other  coim- 


tries  to  the  expansion  of  Russian  com- 
munism. We  are  all  opposed  to  commu- 
nism. But  imder  the  policy  which  we 
have  been  pursuing,  with  one  hand  we 
spend  billions  of  dollars  under  lend-lease 
and  UNRRA  to  strengthen  the  Soviet 
Government  and  her  satellite  and  puppet 
states,  and  then  with  the  other  hand  we 
propose  to  take  seventeen  billions  of 
American  dollars  to  implement  the  Mar- 
shall plan. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
we  can  travel  in  opposite  directions  at 
the  same  time,  how  we  can  strengthen 
Russia,  and.  at  the  same  time,  seek  to 
build  up  other  countries  in  Europe  to  re- 
sist Russian  aggression.  It  seems  to  me 
the  time  has  come  to  scrutinize  our  for- 
eign policy  and  not  wait  until  next  year 
or  the  year  after  to  determine  whether 
reparations  shall  be  assumed  by  our 
country.  We  cannot  justify  dissipating 
our  own  resources. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor permit  me  to  say  just  a  word? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  appreciate  the 
sympathy  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
extended  to  me  in  what  he  has  described 
as  my  difficult  position  from  time  to  time 
in  sustaining  the  stupidities  of  the  State 
Department.  I  can  assure  him  that  I  am 
not  conscious  of  any  embarrassment  at 
all,  at  any  stage  of  the  game,  because  I 
have  never  defended  anjrthing  in  which 
I  did  not  believe.  I  shall  never  defend 
anything  in  which  I  do  not  believe. 

This  is  hardly  the  time  to  range  the 
entire  scope  of  our  foreign  policy  in  de- 
bate if  we  hope  to  terminate  the  session 
this  evening,  but  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  able  friend  from  Idaho  that,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  I  move  from  one  fundamen- 
tal concept,  and  it  is  a  concept  which 
consults  intelligent  American  self-inter- 
est, in  respect  to  foreign  policy.  I  refer 
to  the  fundamental  concept,  right  or 
wrong,  that  the  things  that  we  here  do 
now  in  the  present  crisis  abroad  deter- 
mine, first,  whether  there  Is  to  be  a  World 
War  m,  or,  second,  whether  America  is 
to  be  economically  isolated,  fatally  iso- 
lated, in  a  Communist  world.  We  may 
disagree  as  to  the  procedures  which  best 
serve  these  objectives;  but  it  is  no  em- 
barrassment to  me.  Mr.  President,  at  any 
time,  whether  my  colleagues  agree  with 
me  or  not,  to  stand  upon  my  feet  in  de- 
fense of  what  I  believe  is  indispensable 
to  the  prevention  of  World  War  m  and 
to  the  prevention  of  America's  isolation 
in  an  economic  Communist  world.  Sen- 
ators need  waste  no  sympathy  whatever 
upon  me.  I  have  been  just  as  critical  of 
the  State  Department  in  many  aspects 
as  they  have.  I  doubt  whether  either  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  or  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  condemned  the 
Morgenthau  plan  any  earlier,  any  of  ten- 
er.  or  any  more  vociferously  than  I  have. 
I  doubt  whether  any  Senator  on  this  floor 
has  condemned  any  agreements  made  at 
Yalta  or  Potsdam  any  oftener.  any  ear- 
lier, or  any  more  vociferously  than  I  have; 
and  I  can  tell  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  my  other  colleagues  that  they  have 
to  go  a  long  way  yet  in  their  denuncia- 
tions on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before 
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ttoey  am  rob  m«  of  the  iilace  I  have  lad 
at  the  top  of  the  Communist  black  Ust 
erer  since  Yalta.  80  let  us  have  no  i  ils- 
undCTStandlng  about  either  the  statu  s  or 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan or  his  purpose  to  carry  on. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  In  fchls 
foreign  policy  which  have  not  met  \  1th 
the  approval  of  the  Senator  from  It  ch- 
Igan.  azui  an  analysis  of  the  records 
might  result  In  quite  an  amazing  iis- 
dosure  of  the  useful  effects,  perhap^.  of 
h^  advice  upon  occasions. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  subjlect 
pending  before  the  Senate  Involves  just 
one  question:  Shall  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  undertake  by  a  leglala  tlve 
amendment  to  an  appropriation  bll  to 
denounce  unlloteraUy  a  treaty  with  18 
friendly  nations,  under  which  we  have 
agreed  to  a  reparations  procedure?  If 
any  Senators  wish  to  do  that,  they  are 
welcome  to.   I  decline  to. 

AlfBRICAN  FOREION  POUCT 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Preslderjt,  I 
regret  at  this  time  to  interpose  a  scme- 
what  different  subject  Into  this  delate. 
"I  believe  that  it  does  have  a  definit(  ef- 
fect upon  our  appropriations,  both  for 
Germany  and  for  Japan,  and  feel  iiat 
I  am  amply  Justified,  due  to  the  sen  )us- 
ness  of  the  subject.  In  calling  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  of  the  Ucited 
States  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
country  are  entitled  to  know  the  laslc 
American  policy  being  carried  out  by  this 
Government  abroad 

In  time  of  war,  there  is  recognltio  a  of 
a  need  for  withholding  Informatlou  as 
a  security  measure.  However.  In  pe  ice- 
tlme.  Government  departments  lave 
used  the  classification  of  material  ks  a 
means  of  keeping  facts  from  both  the 
Congress  and  the  people. 

While  there  are  still  some  field  1  In 
which  the  vital  national  Interest  reqi  Ires 
a  high  degree  of  security,  and  while  t  lere 
is  a  general  recognition  that  In  the 
preliminary  discussions  looking  toward 
the  formulation  of  policy,  there  ma '  be 
Justification  for  preventing  prema  ;ure 
releases  of  informatkm.  It  is  not  in  my 
opinion  justifiable  to  use  this  cloak,  ex- 
cept in  extraordinary  circumstances. 

There  are  very  few  Members  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Represeita- 
tives  who  have  seen  the  document  :  ^'EC 
230.  It  was  issued  under  a  confidei  tial 
classification  on  the  12th  of  May.  '  ?hls 
document  when  presented  to  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  was  the  ofl  dal 
statement  of  policy  of  the  American  C  ov- 
emment  which  was  recommended  for 
adoption  by  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  certain  economic  policies  U  be 
followed  In  Japan. 

Not  only  is  a  basic  questlOD  of  fori  ign 
poUcy  involved,  but  the  Congress  Uso 
has  an  interest  growing  out  of  the  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  help  get  the  oc- 
cupied territories  of  Japan.  Oermiiny, 
and  Kort«  back  on  a  basis  where  they 
will  become  self-supporting  and  abl ;  to 
function  again  In  the  family  of  natl  ms. 
The  longer  it  takes  to  bring  about  t  lelr 
economic  rehabUltation.  the  more  It  win 
cost  the  American  peopde.  ^a-  this  :  ea- 
aoB.  I  have  asked  the  Approprlat  ons 
OOBuntttee  to  10  thorooiblsr  into  the  sol- 


icy  enunciated  In  FEC  330  and  other 
similar  directives  regarding  the  economy 
of  Japan. 

Although  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  the  policy  of  breaking  up  cartels 
and  trusts  in  both  Germany  and  Japan, 
I  believe  that  FEC  230  and  other  policies 
being  followed  in  Japan  go  far  beyond 
this. 

If  some  of  the  doctrine  set  forth  In 
FEC  230  had  been  proposed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  or  even  by  the 
labor  government  of  Great  Britain,  I 
could  have  understood  it.  As  a  state- 
ment of  policy  being  urged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  I  find  a 
number  of  the  proposals  so  shocking  that 
I  have  today  written  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  aslcing  for  certain  specific 
Information,  and  I  have  also  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relaticms  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  1 

On  Monday  of  this  week  a  copy  of 
FEC  230  came  into  my  possession.  I 
was  so  shocked  by  what  I  read  that  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  requested  Mr.  Walton  But- 
terworth,  of  the  State  Department's  Far 
Eastern  Division,  to  ofiBcially  supply  a 
copy  of  this  document  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

On  December  17.  in  response  to  my  re- 
quest that  a  copy  of  the  document  be 
made  available  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Department  of  State  re- 
plied by  sUting  that  it  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  declassify  the  document  as 
I  had  requested.  The  Department  of 
State  pointed  out  that  Gen.  Frank 
McCoy,  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  stated  that 
the  document  could  not  be  declassified 
without  the  approval  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission,  but  he  approved  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  document  in  its  classified  form. 
The  letter  of  transmittal  from  the  State 
Department  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  BkidgssI  signed  by 
Frank  G.  Wisner,  deputy  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Occupied  Areas,  stated: 

In  connection  with  your  consideration  of 
thto  docximent.  I  •txotild  also  like  to  point 
out  that  various  aspects  of  the  policy  to 
which  It  appertsins  are  currently  undergoing 
an  extensive  review  by  the  Departments  of 
State  and  of  the  Army.  The  purpose  of  this 
review  Is  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
pcrilcy  should  be  modified  In  the  light  of  all 
the  circumstances,  InclxkUng  developments 
which  hsve  taken  place  since  this  policy 
paper  was  originally  prepared.  For  this  rea- 
son and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  doc- 
ument will  tindoubtedly  luidergo  changes  In 
the  course  of  Its  progreaa  throxigh  the  Far 
Sastern  Commission.  It  cannot  be  assumed 
that  the  docimient  In  Its  present  form  rep- 
reaects  flnal  policy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  dealing  with  complete  candor  in 
regard  ^-o  this  matter. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  pol- 
icies laid  down  in  FEC  230  are  the  pol- 
icies which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  itself  is  advocating  before 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission.  If  any- 
thing, the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission are  apt  to  strengthen  rather 
than  to  weaken  its  provisions. 

While  the  document  Itself  may  have 
been  temporarily  withdrawn  due  to  a 


controversy  on  the  subject  going  on  now 
within  the  American  Government,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  policies  and  phi- 
losophies enunciated  under  FEC  230  are 
still  playing  an  Important  part  in  the 
economic  and  political  life  of  Japan. 

A  short  time  ago  American  occupation 
oflBclals  gave  their  tacit  approval,  if  not 
their  active  support,  to  the  adoption  in 
the  Japanese  Diet  of  four  bills  which  set 
up  the  laws  and  machinery  to  put  Into 
effect  the  tjrpe  of  economy  outlined  in 
FEC  230.  These  bills  are:  The  economic 
decentralization  bill,  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Liquidation  Act,  the  special  law  to 
liquidate  Zaibatsu  companies,  and  the 
act  to  nationalize  the  distribution  of 
foodstuffs,  liquors,  and  oil.  The  corre- 
spondent of  one  of  the  large  American 
newspapers  called  the  last  of  these  bills 
the  most  socialistic  ever  attempted  out- 
side of  Russia.  I  am  informed  that  de- 
. tailed  instructions  for  implementing  the 
economic  decentralization  bill  have  al- 
ready been  issued  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  the 
occupation  ofBcial  in  charge  of  breaking 
up  business  concerns.  Dr.  Welsh  was 
previously  an  assistant  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Ohio  State  University  and 
worked  In  Washington  on  the  OPA. 

I  might  interpose  to  say  that  Dr.  Welsh 
was  on  leave  from  his  university  and  be- 
came connected  with  the  OPA  in  March 
1942.  He  was  an  economist  with  the 
OPA.  He  was  originally  price  executive 
in  OPA,  from  1943  to  1944.  and  was  na- 
tional field  operations  oflBcer  In  OPA 
from  June  1944  until  about  the  expira- 
tion of  OPA. 

Without  any  provision  for  a  iwelude  of 
accusation,  trial,  or  conviction  for  war 
crimes  or  other  offenses,  the  American 
policy  under  FEC  230  Is  that  all  indi- 
viduals who  have  exercised  a  controlling 
voice  in  the  large  economic  organisation 
of  Japan  as  managers,  stockholders,  or 
creditors  or  in  any  other  capacity  should 
be  divested  of  all  corporate  liquid  assets 
and  business  property:  ejected  from  all 
positions  of  governmental  responsibility, 
and  forbidden  from  purchasing  corpora- 
tion security  holdings,  or  from  acquiring 
positions  of  governmental  responsibility 
at  any  time  during  the  next  10  years. 

This  document,  however,  goes  far  be- 
yond even  this  arbitrary  purge,  and  sets 
forth  In  the  name  of  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Government  a  sort  of 
blll-of-attalnder  doctrine  by  proposing 
further  that  all  persons  likely  to  act  on 
behalf  of  any  of  the  individuals  above 
enumerated  should  be  subjected  to  sub- 
stantially the  same  restrictions,  though 
slightly  modified,  as  those  mentioned 
above.  In  determining  who  such  persons 
may  be,  American  policy  under  FEC  230 
provides  that  ties  by  blood,  marriage, 
adoption,  or  past  personal  relationship 
should  be  taken  into  account  In  expand- 
ing the  purge. 

With  reference  to  compensation  to  the 
former  legal  owners  of  Zaibatsu  inter- 
ests, this  very  unusual  and  distinctly 
un-Anglo-Saxon  philosophy  is  enunci- 
ated. Policies  which  validate  the  con- 
vej-ance  of  all  property  rights  from  the 
legal  owners  are  not  to  be  modified  to 
obtain  any  specified  degree  of  compen- 
sation for  the  former  owners.  The 
overriding  obJecUve  set  forth  is  to  dis- 
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pose  of  all  the  holdings  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  desirable  purchasers,  and 
this  objective  is  to  be  achieved  even  If  it 
requires  that  holdings  be  disposed  of  at  a 
fraction  of  their  real  value.  Further- 
more, in  regard  to  negotiated  sales  of 
divested  holdings  to  desirable  purchas- 
ers, the  purchasers'  ability  to  pay.  rather 
than  the  re£l  value  of  the  holding,  should 
affect  the  fixing  of  prices  in  terms  of 
payment. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  matter  and 
finish  the  liquidation  within  2  years.  It 
is  proposed  that  there  be  an  Invitation 
for  bids  from  eligible  purchasers,  and 
that  the  highest  bids  be  accepted 
however  low  such  bids  may  be. 

The  general  criteria  regarding  the  sale 
of  divested  holdings  would  be,  under  the 
American  proposal,  adhered  to  regard- 
less of  the  wishes  of  non-Zaft|tsu  stock- 
holders in  the  enterprises  cOTcerned. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  unbelievable  to 
me  that  such  a  document  could  be  put 
forward  as  representing  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  wliich  I  am  a  part. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
Members  of  Congress  can  complacently 
stand  aside  and  remain  silent  while  pol- 
icies tje  being  carried  out  in  the  name 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
which  are  contrary  to  American  stand- 
ards of  decency  and  fair  play  and  arc  not 
in  conformity  with  our  own  political, 
moral,  or  economic  standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
country  should  be  told  who  the  originator 
of  this  proposal  Is.  It  should  be  fully 
Informed  as  to  his  background  and  the 
positions  of  trust  he  has  held  in  various 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  country  and  the  Congress 
should  be  informed  as  to  whether  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  was  consulted  in  ad- 
vance regarding  these  economic  policies 
bsing  followed  in  the  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  in  Japan,  or  whether 
he  has  been  given  directives  from  Wash- 
ington which  he  has  no  choice  but  to 
carry  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  mat- 
ter Is  of  such  Importance  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  that  I  hope  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  these  and  other 
policies  being  followed  in  our  name  may 
be  promptly  carried  out.  I  do  not  care 
whether  this  full-scale  Investigation  is 
conducted  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, but  I  do  urge  that  one  or  both 
of  these  committees  act  separately  or 
Jointly  and  proceed  immediately  to  get 
the  full  facts. 

If  we  delay,  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try will  be  confronted  in  this  as  we  have 
been  in  other  matters  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli, and  with  no  choice  but  to  rub- 
ber stamp  a  policy  contrary  to  our  way 
of  life.  It  would  also  be  a  way  of  life  that 
even  a  fu'ure  democratic  Japan  may 
find  it  difBcult  to  change.  In  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  found  too  often  that 
it  Is  not  po.^sible  to  unscramble  eggs. 

Mr.  MAYPANK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Scnr  c  •  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  California  for  his  state- 
ment regarding  FEC  230  and  the  social- 
ization of  Japan.  I  know  he  feels  as  I 
do,  that  the  Mitsuls  and  Suzukis  and 


the  other  rulers,  along  with  the  military, 
should  be  divested  of  their  power.  When 
he  speaks  of  PEC  230,  and  of  the  com- 
plete socialization  of  Japan  under  this 
order,  he  is  so  eminently  correct  that  I 
thank  him  for  bringing  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  spoke  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  food  and  of  oil.  The  Senator  and 
I  served  together  on  the  cotton  commit- 
tee, as  representatives  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  Does  he  not  believe 
that  the  movement  would  spread  to  cot- 
ton and  textiles? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  that  It  Is  my  ob- 
servation that  in  this  country  and  in  any 
other  country  it  is  difficult  to  go  just  part 
way  dov^rn  the  road  toward  a  controlled 
or  a  socialistic  economy.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  one  set  of  controls  sets  up  a  chain 
reaction,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
move  from  price  controls  to  wage  con- 
trols, to  the  allocation  of  materials,  to 
the  allocation  of  labor.  In  Britain  today 
power  is  given  to  the  Government  to  say 
to  a  man,  even  though  he  may  have  been 
In  business  for  50  years:  "In  our  Judg- 
ment your  business  is  not  essential." 
The  Individual  can  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. His  employees  can  be  assigned  to 
work  in  a  coal  mine  or  on  a  railroad  or 
in  some  other  business.  I  say  that  when 
a  step  is  once  taken  down  that  type  of 
road — and  the  statement  applies  to  Ja- 
pan as  well  as  to  any  other  country — a 
chain  reaction  Is  set  up,  which  will  not 
be  terminated  until  the  whole  route  has 
been  traversed. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion which  I  think  is  very  important.  Is 
It  not  true  that  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  more  than  one  and 
a  quarter  million  bales  of  cotton  were 
shipped  to  Japan  to  be  converted  into 
goods,  and  that  there  are  now  on  hand 
millions  and  millions  of  yards  of  goods 
which  have  been  made  out  of  cheap  la- 
bor, and  which  will  not  only  affect  every 
synthetic -fiber  plant  in  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  but  the  workers  in  all  textile 
plants.  They  will  also  affect  the  cotton 
that  is  grown  in  California  and  in  South 
Carolina,  and  all  other  Slates;  indeed, 
the  entire  economy  of  the  United  States 
will  be  affected  if  FEC  230  should  be  put 
Into  effect,  in  my  judgment.  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  answer  that  question  as  to 
cotton  and  textiles  for  the  manufacture 
and  exportation,  and  also  the  growing 
and  harvesting  of  cotton. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  cannot  answer 
the  Senator's  question  wholly  at  this 
time  in  regard  to  that,  because  It  Is 
my  Judgment  that  FEC  230  is  but  a  part 
of  an  over-all  pattern  that  is  being  fol- 
lowed cut.  It  Is  only  one  cog.  It  Is 
only  one  part  of  the  checkerboard  re- 
garding which  I  think  the  Senate  and 
the  country  should  have  full  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  In  other  words,  does 
the  Senator  believe  it  Is  like  starting  a 
Uttle  fire  that  spreads  into  a  conflagra- 
tion? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  To  that,  I  thor- 
oughly agree,  and  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  In  the  Interest  of  democracy  and 
freedom  Investigate  and  not  let  FEC  230 


take  effect.  The  Senator  said,  FEC  230 
at  present  was  concerned  only  with  food 
and  oil.  I  can  see  it  spread  to  every  in- 
dustry with  which  this  country  must 
compete  in  exporting  to  the  Orient,  as 
well  as  In  Importing,  and  it  will  In  the 
end  mean  ruin  to  our  farmers  and  work- 
ers. I  see  a  very  black  picture  for  the 
textile  mills  of  New  England  and  the  rest 
of  the  country,  including  the  workers  in 
the  textile  mills  of  the  South,  and  also 
for  the  cotton  farmer,  whose  cotton  was 
exported  to  start  the  textile  business, 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, by  the  use  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' money,  and  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  FEC  230  goes  so  far  as  to  include 
anyone  v.ho  has  ever  been  shown  to  have 
done  any  of  the  enumerated  things;  In 
other  words,  a  small  businessman  or 
anybody  else  who  has  ever  sold  any  prop- 
erty or  any  produce  to  any  of  the  monop- 
olies? I  interpolate  that  I  believe 
monopolies  should  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  we  are  aU 
In  agreement  that  the  big  cartels  and 
trusts  should  be  eliminated,  both  In 
Germany  and  In  Japan.  FEC  230  goes 
further  than  that. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  But  It  would  indi- 
cate that  even  a  creditor,  a  small  busi- 
nessman, might  not  be  able  to  do  busi- 
ness In  the  future,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  absolutely  correct,  as  I  read  the 
document. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  It  would  bar  him 
from  entering  business  for  10  years.  If 
this  goes  into  effect,  where  Is  it  expected 
they  will  get  the  businessmen  of  the 
future  who  will  be  needed  to  make  It  a 
self-supporting  nation? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That,  I  think,  is 
one  of  the  very  basic  problems  with 
which  our  Government  is  faced  today. 
As  I  pointed  out.  there  Is  not  even  the 
protection  that  our  military  authorities 
at  least  have  set  up  in  Germany.  As  I 
understand  the  policy  In  Germany,  It 
was  necessary  for  at  least  an  accusation 
to  be  made  that  a  person  was  a  member 
of  the  Nazi  Party  or  had  committed  a 
war  Clime,  or  was  subject  to  trial  for 
certain  other  crimes,  and  he  could  then 
be  removed.  That  was  entirely  proper, 
but  In  this  Instance,  as  I  read  it,  the 
man  could  have  been  operating  perfectly 
legally  within  his  own  country,  not  ac- 
cused of  any  crime  whatever,  but.  mere- 
ly because  he  had  had  some  association 
In  a  number  of  categories,  he  would  in 
effect  be  purged.  There  would  be  a  bar 
upon  him  from  performing  any  economic 
function  of  responsibility  for  a  period  of 
10  years,  and  there  would  be  certain 
other  restrictions  put  upon  him.  That, 
I  think,  is  entirely  contrary  to  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  idea  of  decency  or  fair  play  or 
moral  standards. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Is  that  the  reason 
the  able  Senator  from  California  has 
mentioned  the  provision  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  that  no  bill  of  attainder 
shall  be  passed?  There  Is  no  idea  ex- 
pressed in  this  document  as  I  read  it, 
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now— «nd  of  coume  tt  In  confldenttal — 
Uitt  those  are  international  crlmpii  In 
any  way,  or  that  pcmons  havA  aided  t  it 
Government  In  perpetrating  the  wnr. 
Bomeone  would  be  able  to  ^ay.  thiit  mei  9- 
ly  bccauM  a  busln(vi,<.man  cold  som  b- 
thina  and  thereby  aided  the  monopoy, 
the  AttRindrr  would  attach  to  him. 
Mr.  KNOWLANO.    That  U  corrcctj 

lOSSAai  PROM  Tn  HOU8K 

"\A  MtMtf e  from  the  House  of  Rfptfe- 
••■lallvti,  by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  U 
readine  clcrlu  announced  that  the  Hoi  m 
had  pajiFed.  without  amendment,  the  ffl- 
lowlnc  joint  resolutions: 

8.i.B«.  187.  Joint  r*«olutlon  to  aid  In  Ibt 
•MMimUon  of  cummodity  prlcM.  to  Rid  tn 
furthtr  RtablllalnR  the  ecooomy  o(  tbt  Uni  ad 
0t«tM.  and  (or  other  purpoMs:  and 

8.  J.  Rm.  170.  Joint  roMlutlon  autborlz  ag 
tiM  8«cr«t.vy  or  AsrlcuUurc  to  publith  ^« 
nsmM  and  addrcMct  of  pcrtona  transnct  ug 
bmln«M  on  th«  boards  of  tmd*.  and  b« 
amount*  ol  •oaaaMdlUat  purchased  or  ■  ild 
by  tbexn:  to  mmMi  to  cucmnittees  of  Oo- 
grt>«  upoa  r«|«Met  and  to  make  pubMe  1  ny 
sucb  m/onDailoo  la  hi*  ponMiion;  4nd 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  <he 
Hou5e  had  agreed  to  the  following  c<  n- 
current  resolutions,  in  which  it  request 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  Con.  Res.  1J7.  Concurrent  rfsoltitkm 
proTldtng  for  adjournment  o(  the  two  Hot  lee 
of  Congress  on  December  19,  1047,  sloe  <  1«; 


■.  Oo«.  Res.  IX.  Coocurreat  resolutkm 
aatherlBlng  tbe  Preaidmg  OiBcers  of  the  t  wo 
Houses  to  sign  etunlled  bills  sad  Joint  r4o- 
lutlons  after  the  sdjoiirnment. 

THIRD   SUPPLEMSNTAL    APPR0PRIATI|M 
ACT.  1048 

The  Senate  resumed  the  oonsidcration 
of  th«  blU  (H.  R.  4741)  making  supp  e- 
mcntal  approprtations  for  the  fiscal  y(  ar 
tnding  June  30,  IMB,  and  for  the  otl|er 
purposes. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  retuiin- 
ISR  again  to  the  appropriation  bill,  pt  ge 
0.  lines  11  to  17.  having  to  do  with  the 
problem  of  dismantling  plants.  I  wint 
to  Identify  myself  completely  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Co  d- 
mtttce  in  his  approach  to  this  problc  m. 
I  had  occasion  last  summer  when  I  v  as 
abroad  to  run  into  the  probleoL  It 
aeemed  to  me  that  we  were  preclpiU.te 
tn  going  ahep.d  with  the  dlsmantliikg  of 
the  plants.  When  I  heard  that  682  W(  re 
to  be  dismantled  I  was  disturbed,  aid. 
therefore.  I  agree  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  t  le 
other  members  of  his  group  that  th<  re 
certainly  should  be  a  moratorium  ( e< 
clared  on  the  dismantling,  until  we  kn  m 
where  we  are  going. 

fllDM  the  break-down  of  the  Lond  3n 
Omfannce  and  the  obvious  fact  tlat 
the  western  aooes  of  Oermany,  Inclvd- 
tofc  the  American.  British,  and  Prenth, 
will  be  tied  in  with  the  so-called  develc  )• 
ment  of  the  Marshall  plan.  It  seems  to 
me  we  should  look  carefiUIy  before  re 
act,  to  see  what  Is  going  to  be  done  w  th 
the  plants,  in  distributing  them  aroui  d. 
even  under  the  treaty  that  was  i-eferf{ed 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  feel,  however.  In  spite  of  that  strohg 
predilection  to  hold  up  the  dismantli  sg 
of  the  plants,  that  It  simply  should  Ix 
pauM  ontu  w«  eui  get  the  facta  aid 


know  where  we  are  going,  but  that  in  the 
meantime  I  cannot  agree  with  the  pro- 
viso that  l.i  contained  here,  which  would 
practically  say  to  the  18  nations  with 
whom  we  iifrrccd  in  Paris  on  the  repara- 
tions program,  "We  are  going  to  repu- 
diate our  obligations  under  that  treftty.** 

I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  question  is 
whether  he  feels  that  In  agreeing  to  this 
proviso  we  are  repudiating  a  contract, 
agreement,  or  treaty  that  we  entered 
into  with  regard  to  reparations  to  the 
friendly  nations  of  western  Europe  to 
whom  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
referred  In  his  presentation  of  this  ca^e. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  think  will  meet 
the  Senator's  request.  The  amendment 
Is,  "On  paqe  6.  line  13.  pfter  the  word 
•that*,  to  Insert  the  following:  'for  90 
days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act'",  so  it  will  read: 

Provided,  Tbst  for  00  days  from  tbe  date 
of  ensetment  of  this  act  no  part  of  the 
appropriation  ihall  be  available  for  the  com- 
pensation or  other  expenses  of  personnel  en- 
gaged tn  disauntllng  nonmllltery  plants  tn 
tbe  blxonal  areas  of  occupation  In  Oennany. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the 
Senator  move  that  as  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment?  i 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  .so  move.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Li  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  sugfestion. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  the  floor. 
Does  he  jrleld? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  but  with  this  question  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mlchljran  (Mr. 
VAWDBfBMOI.  whether  in  his  Judgment 
and  his  greater  knowledge  than  I  have 
of  our  relationship  under  the  treaty  with 
other  nations,  the  sizggestion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations would  take  care  of  the  matter 
without  violation  of  International  obll- 
getions.  ; 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  compose 
a  fundamental  problem  of  this  nature  by 
putting  it  within  time  limits.  I  do  not 
know  whether  a  90-day  violation  of  a 
treaty  obligation  suffices  to  wash  one 
clear  of  responsibility  for  having  vloilated 
his  fundamental  agreement.  I  concede 
that  If  it  l.s  only  going  to  be  violated  for 
90  days,  that  Is  not  so  bad  as  violating 
it  Indeflnitely,  but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  understand  why  It  Is  necessary  to 
pursue  the  matter  further  In  view  of  the 
record  made  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today.  Nothing  that  could  happen 
In  90  days  could  be  any  more  effective 
than  the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  to- 
day. In  which  there  has  been  complete 
agreement  on  the  part  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  this  has 
been,  is  now.  and  will  be  a  critical  prob- 
lem which  must  have  adequate,  satisfac- 
tory, and  conclusive  ventilation,  and  It 
must  be  done  not  only  in  connection  viith 
the  State  Department— •  great  deal  has 


been  said  about  the  State  Department 
today,  and  I  am  not  a  special  pleader  for 
the  State  Department— but  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  occupation  of  Germany 
Is  under  the  Army,  it  Is  not  under  the 
State  Department,  and  that  there  is  this 
constant  collision  of  authority  as  between 
the  two  In  rerpect  to  the  occupation  of 
Germany  and  in  respect  to  the  obliga- 
tions which  are  contemplated  In  connec- 
tion with  It. 

I  do  not  sec  how  you  can  do  for  00 
days  what,  by  offering  to  limit  It  to  90 
days,  you  confess  that  you  should  not  do 
beyond  90  days. 

•  Mr.   BRIDGES.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LoDci  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  Interpreted  somewhat  erroneously 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  The  pur- 
pose of  limiting  the  di.<:mantllng  to  90 
days  Is,  so  to  speak,  to  declare  a  mora- 
torium until  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  his  committee,  or  some  other  ap- 
propriate committee,  could  survey  the 
whole  problem.  It  was  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  pause  and  take  a  new  look. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
fully  understand  the  good  faith  with 
which  my  worthy  friend  has  presented 
his  suggestion,  and  If  that  was  all  that 
was  Involved  I  could  sit  down  very  hap- 
pily and  tru.'^t  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  conferees  to  flnlsh  this  Job  for  me. 
But  unfortunately  there  Is  more  Involved 
In  It,  and  the  thing  I  have  seemed  to 
fail  to  make  Senators  understand  Is  the 
extent  of  our  own  self-Interest  In  what 
is  involved. 

I  desire  to  repeat  very  briefly  and 
emphasize  what  It  Is  I  am  trying  to  say. 
At  the  present  time  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers,  in  London,  has  broken 
down,  chiefly  over  the  Soviet  demands 
for  rcparallons  out  of  current  produc- 
tion in  Germany.  The  American  posi- 
tion Is  unsurrendertngly  oppoted  to 
reparations  from  current  production,  be- 
cpu^e  that  is  the  Inevitable  equivalent 
of  reparations  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  No,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  permit  me.  I  am  trying  to  sum- 
marize this  one  point.  If  the  Senator  will 
forcive  me. 

The  American  position  Is  that  there 
cannot  be  German  reparations  from  cur- 
rent production,  because  if  there  are, 
those  reparations  come  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  by  Indirec- 
tion. 

On  January  14,  1940.  I  repeat,  the 
18  other  nations  that  are  entitled  to 
reparations  out  of  Germany  met  in  Paris 
and  signed  an  agreement.  Among  those 
18  nations  are  at  least  15  of  the  best 
friends  we  have  on  earth,  the  Nether- 
lands. Belgium,  France.  Luxemburg, 
Norway,  Austria,  Canada,  and  so  forth. 
When  these  other  nations  came  to  Paria 
to  find  out  how  they  were  going  to  get 
their  reparatic  -—because  they  are  en- 
titled to  reparations  just  as  much  as 
Russia  te— they  came  with  the  idea  that 
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they  wanted  reparations  cut  of  current 
production.  So  we  confronted  a  situa- 
tion at  Paris  where  18  nations,  most  of 
whom  are  our  close  friends,  this  great 
group  of  our  friendly  allies  was  asking 
precisely  tho  same  thing  Russia  was, 
namely,  rcpcrallons  out  of  cui'rent  pro- 
duction. But  after  a  survey  of  the 
situation  A  conclusion  was  reached, 
•ifMd.  sealed,  end  delivered,  by  which 
they  ab&ndoncd  their  request  for  repava- 
tlons  out  of  current  production,  and 
agreed  to  take  their  reparations  out  of 
capital  assets  and  dismantled  plants,  and 
so  forth. 

Therefore,  as  the  situation  stands  to- 
day on  the  Soviet  question  of  reparations 
out  of  current  assets,  the  Soviets  and 
their  satellites  are  on  one  side,  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  are  on  the  other.  If  we 
adopt  an  amendment  which  even'  for 
90  days  says  that  the  payment  of  repa- 
rations out  of  capital  assets  must  cease, 
we  drive  all  18  of  these  other  countr.cs 
back  into  the  arms  of  the  Soviets,  and  the 
world  stands  united  asalnst  us  In  favor 
of  reparations  out  of  current  assets,  in- 
stead of  out  of  capital  assets. 

I  say  we  cannot  afford  to  take  such  a 
position,  flrst,  because  we  cannot  aSord 
by  an  amendment— I  do  not  care  If  It  if 
only  a  90-day  breather — on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate  by  unilateral 
action  to  denounce  an  ajrccment  with  all 
the  other  friends  we  have  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  if  we  expect  to  hold  any  friends 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

S3Cond.  if  we  do  It.  we  put  Germany 
on  the  backs  of  the  American  people  for 
60  years,  because  if  we  ever  establish  the 
system  of  reparations  out  of  current  as- 
sets Instead  of  out  of  capital  assets,  we 
will  never  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
United  States  of  the  burden  which  it  now 
carries. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
can  do  as  It  pleases ;  but  I  have  presented 
the  facts.  I  have  agreed  with  everything 
my  very  dear  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  has  said,  and 
that  every  other  Senator  has  said  about 
the  Importance  and  the  necessity  of  a 
scrupulous,  ruthless,  irresistible  investi- 
gation of  the  whole  subject  of  repara- 
tions, and  I  have  told  him  that  It  is  going 
to  be  pursued  In  connection  with  the 
hearings  on  the  so-called  Marshall  plan 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. If  that  is  not  a  sufficient  assur- 
ance that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  accomplished  the  only  purpose 
It  could  hope  to  accomplish  by  this 
amendment,  namely,  to  underscore  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  a  degree 
that  It  can  never  again  be  overlooked — 
If  that  Is  not  sufficient,  there  Is  no  way 
I  know  of  that  I  can  satisfy  him  short 
of  a  treaty  violation  which.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  definitely  and  distinctly  con- 
trary to  the  national  security  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  decline  to  take  that  step. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
th*»  Senator  now  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  VANDFNBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Michigan  that  If  the 
amendment  did  what  he  fears  It  would 
do  I  would  join  him  wholeheartedly  In 
moving  to  strike  it  frov.i  the  bill.  While 
I  disagree  with  the  policy  being  followed 


by  our  Government  in  shipping  repara- 
tion plants  to  Ru!<sla  and  her  satellite 
powers  under  the  Potsdam  agreement  at 
a  time  when  the  Russians  themselves 
have  violated  that  agreement.  I  do  f<9el 
that  there  Is  a  case  In  equity  for  repara- 
tion plants  to  go  to  the  Netherlands,  to 
Belgium,  France,  Luxemburg,  and  Bris- 
land.  to  replace  p!ants  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  German  bombers.  But  as 
X  read  the  language— and  I  would  like  to 
ask  If  tho  Senator  has  given  considera- 
tion to  this  factor — the  proviso  only  iso- 
lates to  the  $480,000,000  above  men- 
tioned. It  does  not  place  a  restriction 
upon  all  War  Department  funds. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  grtsat 
bulk  of  the  expense  In  taking  down  and 
moving  pltuits  is  paid,  not  in  American 
dollars  but  in  German  marks  to  Oermtui 
workmen.  The  only  place  where  Ameri- 
can expenditures  would  be  made.  In  my 
Judgment,  would  be  where  dollars  were 
used  to  pay  American  personnel  for  tiie 
job  of  supervision.  If  that  be  so.  these 
are  not  the  complete  War  Department 
funds.  Had  the  committee  been  trying 
to  bring  about  legislation  rather  than 
merely  restrictions  on  the  appropriation, 
and  had  It  tried  to  say  that  no  funds  of 
the  War  Department  or  of  the  State  De- 
partment should  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  reparations.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Ssnator  from  Michigan  100  percent. 
However,  as  I  read  this  language.  It  ap- 
plies only  to  the  particular  $490,000,000. 
On  that  basis,  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment In  the  committee  because  I  felt  tliat 
It.  applied  only  to  that  amount.  I  felt 
tl^at  it  would  bring  to  the  attention  of 
both  the  Ssnate  and  the  country  a  situa- 
tion which  we  believe  is  very  serious. 
However,  it  would  not  be  the  all-out 
,  limitation  which  I  believe  the  Senator 
'  has  interpreted  it  as  being. 

Mr.  VANDETIBERG.  I  thank  tho  Sen- 
ator from  California  for  his  helpful  re- 
assurances. As  I  understand,  he  is  now 
saying  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  this  re- 
striction applies  to  only  a  portion  of  the 
funds  Involved  in  the  administration  of 
our  authority  In  the  German  zone,  it 
leaves  plenty  of  other  funds  to  keep  on 
goln?,  just  as  though  we  had  not  passed 
the  amendment.  In  other  words,  as  I 
understand,  he  is  assuring  me  that  the 
amendment  will  not  accomplish  any- 
thing at  all. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do  not  say  that. 
This  Is  the  flrst  bill  which  has  come  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  since 
our  return  from  Europe  which  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  express  our  fcelinijs 
on  the  subject  of  reparations  going  InLo 
the  Russian  zone.  This  Is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our.':elves  in  a  statement  of  policy 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  does  not  endeavor  to  turn  back  the 
hands  of  time.  It  docs  not  do  what 
the  able  Senator  from  Michigan  believes 
it  would  do.  However,  it  does  serve 
notice — and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  serve 
notice — on  the  State  Department  ths.t 
we  are  becoming  sick  and  tired  of  some 
of  the  policies  being  followed,  such  as 
permitting  the  shipment  of  machinery 
and  other  types  of  equipment  from  this 
Nation  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclalLst 
Republics,  at  the  same  time  when  the 
Department  is  coming  to  us  and  asking 


for  the  support  of  the  emergency- aid 
program  and  of  the  Marshall  program. 

I  have  supported  the  cmartaaoy  aid 
program.  I  have  endeavored,  aa  loos 
as  I  have  been  in  the  Ssnate,  generally 
to  support  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  BtaUa,  ao  that 
we  might  have  a  foreign  policy  which 
was  neither  Democratic  nor  Republican. 
But  I  cazmot  continue  for  long  to  follow 
a  State  Department  policy  which  on 
one  day  takes  one  road,  and  on  another 
day  takes  another  road.  If  this  debate 
serves  a  warning  to  the  Department  that 
it  hed  better  adopt  a  consistent  policy. 
I  think  the  Job  will  have  been  well  done. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Fir.st  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  California  that  he 
is  dead  right  in  describing  his  own  loy- 
alty to  sound  American  foreign  policy 
from  start  to  flnlsh,  as  he  sees  it — and 
usually  as  we  see  it  together.  I  am  very 
gratelul  to  him  for  the  companionship 
we  have  enjoyed  in  thinking  alike  on 
practically  all  these  problems.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  we  are  even  now 
thinking  anything  but  alike. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  talk  about  ship- 
ments to  Soviet  Russia.  I  can  only  refer 
to  the  fact  that  I  publicly  agreed  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  1  year  ago, 
that  there  should  be  nothing  of  the  sort. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  in  disagreement 
with  anything  that  is  being  said  here 
on  that  subject.  On  the  contrary,  I  re- 
peat that  for  some  reason  or  other  I  seem 
to  have  earned  a  place  at  the  top  of  the 
Soviet  blacklist  all  around  the  world. 
I  understand  that  I  am  the  only  man, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pope,  who  was 
ever  honored  with  a  15-minute  broad- 
cast of  denunciation  conflned  exclusively 
to  one  person.  So  there  need  be  no  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  character  in 
which  I  rise,  or  the  climate  in  which  I 
speak. 

The  Senator  from  California  says  that 
he  thinks  It  Is  time  for  an  explosion. 
God  knows,  we  have  had  an  explosion. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  explosion  will 
inevitably  produce  a  most  useful  and 
valuable  result.  I  doubt  whether  my  able 
friend  from  California  would  want  to 
handicap  the  values  of  that  result  by 
taking  a  chance  on  hitting  a  target  which 
none  of  us  may  have  in  mind. 

This  whole  situation  has  many  rami- 
fications in  Its  various  aspects.  We  are 
talking  about  Russia.  Unfortunately, 
this  amendment,  directly  and  Indirectly, 
involves  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Lux- 
embtusg,  Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa.  No  one  Is  rising  here  to  denoimce 
them;  no  one  wishes  to  denounce  them. 
But  in  our  zeal  to  make  our  feelings 
entirely  plain  regarding  Moscow,  I  beg  of 
Senators  not  to  be  misled  Into  using  a 
blunderbuss  which  hits  everything  else  In 
sight. 

That  is  all  in  the  world  I  am  talking 
about.  I  appreciate  the  effort  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  fMr. 
Bridges  1  still  further  to  water  this 
amendment  down,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  compromise  a  fundamental 
point  of  this  character.  I  repeat  that 
the  policy  of  this  Government,  as  as- 
serted to  me  within  the  past  4  or  S  hours. 
Is  that  every  effort  is  to  be  made— If  it 
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aet  already  beat  mnde— to  stod  all 
of  dismantled  plants  ou^  of 
<lensaziy  going  east 

1  thUik  thsra  la  nottilBC  of 
to  be  cf>fnf4  by  tampering  with  the 
of  thl3  bill.    I  say  to  my  good  friends 
tl3e   A]9ioi»:laUons  Committee   tha  i 
think  they  have  already  accompUsped 
eveiythinc  their  had  in  mind,  and  I 

to  them  that  they  not  take  upon 
the  responsibility  of  some 
■ult  %itfeh  they  m'ay  not  have  antbcl 
pated.  as  a  result  of  the  insertion  of 
amendment  In  the  bill. 

Idr.  President.  I  have  said  all  I  Intend 
to  say.  the  Senate  may  vote  a|  it 
pleases. 

Mr.  BALL.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Stnator  yield? 
'  Mr.  VANDEMBERO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BALL.  Once  or  twice  the  Senitor 
haa  used  the  phrase  "violation  of  treaty 
obUgalion." 

Mr.  VANDENBBRQ.  The  Senate^  Is 
OUit*  correct. 

Mr.  BALL.    I  have  never  seen  hny 
treaty  coming  before  tlM  Senate  Invblv 
Ing  this  fvtitlon. 

Mr.  VANQENOERO.  The  Scnatoj-  la 
quite  correcti.  I  have  used  the  « ord 
*ttmi3r"  symbolically.  I  am  referrln  i  to 
an  agreement  made  in  Parlx  on  Jam  ary 
14. 1946,  which  was  made  primaiily  ui  der 
the  war  powers  of  the  Army.  Whi  b  It 
Vi  not  a  treaty  in  the  literal  sense.  In  my 
opinion,  it  has  all  tlie  biiidlng  eff«c  of 
a  treaty.  Ceriainly.  In  view  of  the  act 
that  we  have  sui  h  a  desperate  Intere:  t  at 
the  moment  in  maintaining  a  succc  sful 
opposition  to  the  collection  of  reparat  ons 
out  of  current  production,  whether  t  Is 
a  treaty,  agreement,  or  whatever  It  i  nay 
be  called.  In  my  judgment.  It  serlo  isly 
upon  the  welfare  of  our    iwn 


— ^Mr.  BALL.    The  point  which  conc<  ms 

me  Is  how  far  the  Senator  considers  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  to  be  obllgt  ted 
to  support  to  the  hmit.  with  approp  ia- 
tions.  funds,  and  authority,  all  the  lu- 
meroiu  ^executive  agreements,  fiom 
Yalta  and  Poisdam  on  down,  which  h  Bive 
been  entered  into  under  the  war  pow  »rs 
If  we  are  completely  obligated.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  argue  about  any  of  tt ese 
things  or  why  we  are  concerned  afcDUt 
the  whole  picture.  In «that  case,  appar- 
ently it  is  eniirely  a  function  ofHthe 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  VANOENBERO.    I  thhik  the  S^ 
ator  knows  my  views  on  that  subject 
look  rather  dimly  at  some  of  the  persjm- 
alised  International  agreements  wlich 
have  been  made. 

However.  I  think  tliat  when  we  hkve 
come  out  of  a  war  and  are  liquidat  ag 
an  armistice  there  Is  an  authority  beh  nd 
the  country.  In  negotiating  age  its. 
which  cannot  be  l^htly  aet  aside.  I  In- 
dicated a  few  moments  ago  that,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  the  Potsdam  agi  ce- 
ment was  vitiated  by  Russia  kxig  tgo 
and  ceased  to  have  any  binding  eflect 
upon  us.  I  am  sure  there  is  an  obii  ca- 
tion involved  which  we  would  want  to 
enforce  upon  our  cosigners,  because  i ;  Is 
to  our  everlasting  advantage  that  t  ley 
Uve  up  to  what  they  have  agreed  tc  in 
the  ouUract.  so  that  we  have  a  doibie 
resaon  in  this  Instance  for  hesitaUm  to 
raise  a  question  regarding  its  valid  ty. 
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Mr.  BALL.  I  gather  from  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  that  there  is  a  very  wide 
twilight  zone  In  this  field  in  which  we 
should  support  and  regard  as  binding 
certain  obligations  which  we  are  afraid, 
as  the  Congress,  to  repudiate,  even  If  we 
think  they  are  against  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  there  Is 
a  twilight  zone.  If  that  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  call  It.  in  which  each  ex- 
hibit has  to  be  determined  upon  Its  own 
credeniials.  For  instance.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  as  a  matter  of  law.  what 
right  the  b.te  President  Roosevelt  had  on 
his  or/n  exclusive  responsibility  to  make 
commitments  for  us  at  Yalta.  Many  of 
them,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  were  not 
only  v.ithout  justif.cation  but  wera  most 
unfortunate.  Yet,  when  we  reached 
Potsdam  and  the  three  chiefs  of  state 
met  with  n  state  of  v/ar  potentially  still 
In  existence,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  the  legal  effect  \f,  but  I  v/ould  think 
we  were  pretty  well  bound  by  what  hap- 
When  we  get  into  the  field  of 
of  the  collataral  agreements  which 
we  may  unexpoctadly  face.  X  think  It  Is 
a  twilight  zone,  but  thnt  each  case  must 
stand  on  Its  own  bottom. 

Mr.  BALL.  X  say  to  the  Senator  that  X 
supported  this  proviso  in  the  committee, 
and  X  tiiould  like  at  least  to  express  the 
hope  of  the  Congress  that  the  War  Im- 
part ment  and  the  State  Department 
v.ould  call  a  halt  to  plant  dLsmantling 
for  at  least  90  days  In  order  to  give  the 
committee  a  chance  to  go  thoroughly 
Into  the  whole  problem  of  capital  repa- 
rations, because  there  have  been  so 
many  cases  In  which  Congress  received 
the  facts  so  late  that  it  locked  the  barn 
door  after  the  horse  had  been  stolen. 

Regarding  the  plants  about  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
BRiDotsl  was  speaking.  I  counted  at  least 
a  dozen  plants  which  manufactured  steel 
pipe  and  tubing,  which  are  two  Of  the 
items  in  .shortest  supply  in  the  whole 
world.  If  we  dismantle  plants  and  set 
them  up  again  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
a  year's  production  is  lost.  In  all  proba- 
bility. To  me  that  docs  not  make  good 
sense.  

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAIL.  There  were  mtiny  repara- 
tions agreements  made  with  Germany 
after  the  First  World  War,  and  the 
United  States  wound  up  paying  for  prac- 
tically the  whole  business  with  our  loans 
to  Germany  which  virtually  offset  the 
reparations  payments  she  made.  She 
never  did  make  all  of  them. 

Mr.  VAMDENBERG.  That  is  one  mis- 
take we  are  trying  to  overtake  this  time. 

Mr.  BALL.  Since  the  end  of  the  war, 
counting  this  bill,  our  relief  and  our  sup- 
port of  the  economies  of  the  countries  we 
are  occupying  will  have  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  $2,625,000,003.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  relief  bill  passed  In  the 
earlier  session  this  year,  plus  $550,000,- 
000  at  thi5  time,  amounts  to  $dOO.0O0.000 
of  relief  for  the  economy  of  the  areas 
over  wliich  we  fought,  plus,  of  course. 
$2,700,000,000  appropriated  for  UNRRA 
for  purposes  of  relief.  That  is  a  total  of 
$8,225,000,000  in  a  little  over  2  years 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  I  question  se- 
riously whether  any  other  nation  or  com- 


bination of  nations  has  paid  anywhere 
near  that  amount  In  reparations.  We 
have  a  rather  fantastic  situation  follow- 
ing the  Second  World  War— and  do  not 
forget  that  during  that  war  we  also  gave 
away  $50,000,000,000  worth  of  lend-lease 
supplier— in  supporting  both  vanquished 
and  allies  to  the  tune  of  approximately 
$6,000,000,000  a  year.  We  are  expecting 
the  American  taxpayers  to  support  the 
economy  of  Germany  at  the  rate  of  $700,- 
000,000  a  year. 

The  Senator  Is  worried  about  taking 
repr.ratlons  out  of  current  production. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly  do  that. 
Current  production  Is  not  evon  there:  it 
does  not  support  the  1,450-calorle  diet 
on  which  thsy  now  subsist,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  1.800  calories  at  which  we  aim. 
I  do  not  see  any  chance  of  It. 

I  am  seriously  disturbed,  and  I  think 
the  whole  Appropriations  Committee  was 
disturbed,  at  the  dismantling  program 
and  the  effect  it  may  have.  We  were  as- 
sured by  General  Draper  that  they  could 
reach  the  proper  level  of  production 
without  these  plants,  but  heretofore  we 
had  received  many  assurances  which 
titfned  out  to  be  wrong.  I  should  Ilka 
to  bo  very  certain  that  none  of  the  plants 
sclicdulcd  for  dl.vmontling  wlU  destroy 
the  possible  chance  of  Germany's  build- 
ing up  Its  production  sufficiently  so  that 
we  can  at  least  take  that  burden  off  the 
backs  of  American  taxpayers,  because, 
obviously.  If  we  do  not,  we  arc  stuck  with 
It  indefinitely. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  X  completely 
.share  the  desire  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  esetp3  these  occupational 
costs.  I  am  not  responsible  for  them,  and 
I  am  not  responsible  for  the  policies  that 
produced  them.  But  I  cannot  escape  tho 
feeling  that  if  we  do  something  like  that 
which  we  are  proposing  by  this  amend- 
ment to  do.  and  completely  reverse  the 
theory  of  reparation  and  transfer  it  from 
capital  assets  to  cturent  production,  we 
shall  have  created  a  situation  which  will 
keep  Germany  on  our  backs  almost  for- 
ever.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  BALL.  The  Senator  is  very  potent 
in  argument,  and  I  see  the  point  of  his 
argument.  We  have  dealt  gently  with 
these  issues  before.  As  I  recall,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  or  more  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  himself  was  very  vehement  in 
his  opposition  to  the  so-called  Morgen- 
thau  plan  and  the  directive,  which  was 
only  a  slightly  modified  version  of  that 
plan,  under  which  the  American  military 
government  had  been  operating  In  Ger- 
many at  that  time.  I  certainly  got  the 
impression — I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Ssnator  from  Michigan  did— from  our 
State  Department  and  War  Department 
that  that  directive  had  been  changed 
drastically.  The  testimony  given  only  a 
few  days  ago  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  that  that  directive  was  not 
changed  materially  until  July  of  this 
year.  2  years  later.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  I  do  not  Uke  to  use  a  shot- 
gim  on  these  problems,  but  It  has  been 
my  observation  in  the  past  that  deahng 
gently  with  them  does  not  produce  the 
desired  results. 

Mr.   WATKINS.    Mr.  President,   wIU 

the  Sttiator  yield? 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  WATKINS.  I  note  that  the 
amendment  provides  that  no  part  of  the 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the 
compensation  of  men  working  in  the 
plants  referred  to.  I  should  Uke  the  Sen- 
ator to  tell  me  whether  we  have  taken 
on  an  oblieation  to  dismantle  plants  to 
be  shipped  to  other  nations. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  depends  on 
how  one  reads  the  Potsdam  agreement 
and  the  Paris  agreement.  I  assume  we 
have  signed  an  agreement  that  repara- 
tions, if.  as.  and  when  liquidated,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  capital  assets  instead  of  out 
of  current  production.  If  that  shall 
happen  in  the  American  zone  it  is  the 
American  Army's  responsibility  to  com- 
plete the  transaction  within  that  zone. 

Mr.  W.^TKINS.  In  other  words,  then 
we  are  cblisated.  are  we  not.  to  dismantle 
these  plants  and  get  them  ready  for  ship- 
ment?   That  is  what  I  wish  to  know. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  we  have 
complete  option  and  autonomy  to  what 
plants  shall  be  identified  for  that  pur- 
pose.   But  I  am  not  entirely  clear  about 

that.  ,.   ,    .  wi. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Do  we  pay  the  freight 
on  these  plants.  In  shipping  them  to 
where  they  are  to  go  after  they  are 
dismantled? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  cannot  answer 
the  Senator'."*  question. 

Mr.  WATKINS.    I  should  like  to  know. 

Mr.  VANDENBSRG.  I  shall  try  to 
find  out  about  the  freight. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Question  has  arisen 
as  to  our  legislative  right  to  repudiate 
an  Executive  agreement,  and  question 
might  be  raised  as  to  whether  we  have  a 
right  by  leRlslatlve  action  to  repudiate 
a  treaty.  We  clearly  can  do  both  in 
terms  of  power. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  question  as  to 
whether  that  should  be  done  resolves 
Itself  Into  a  question  of  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fix  that  we  are 
In  today.  Involving  the  very  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  debate,  results  from  an  hi- 
creasing  habit,  indulged  In  by  this 
country  and  by  other  countries,  of  word- 
breaking.  The  reason  we  find  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Teheran,  the  Yalta,  and 
the  Potsdam  understandings  so  offensive 
and  the  reason  they  are  causing  so  much 
trcub'.e  is  b3cause  they  result  from  word- 
breaking— word-breaking  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  from  violation  of  the 
pledges  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. We  have  participated  in  this  word- 
breaking.  Ii  we  are  going  to  have  any 
peace  on  this  earth,  I  suggest  that  we 
have  got  to  keep  our  word. 

We  made  an  agreement.  I  do  not  like 
It,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  ended;  but 
let  us  not  end  it  in  this  glancing  way. 
If  it  is  to  be  ended,  let  us  approach  it 
frontally,  in  an  issue  to  come  before  us, 
and  raised  primarily  for  the  purpose. 
Let  us  keep  out  of  this  word -breaking 
business.    Let  us  keep  our  word. 

Mr.  President,  breaking  treaties  and 
agreements  is  a  two-way  road.  How  can 
we  ever  get  this  world  set  for  peace  if 
every  nation  feels  at  complete  liberty 


to  break  Its  asrcemsnts  unilaterally? 
I  thlnl:  wo  may  have  to  come  to  the 
repudiation  of  some  of  our  war-time  Ex- 
ecutive agreements,  but  there  Is  no  need 
to  go  Into  that  new. 

Here  is  an  agreement  which  I  believe 
the  Senate,  according  to  its  predominant 
sentiment,  would  like  to  get  out  of.  But 
the  only  agreement  or  the  only  pledge 
that  is  worth  a  continental  is  one  which 
is  scrupulously  adhered  to  when  it  be- 
comes hard  to  take. 

Now  we  have  put  into  the  Record  all 
of  the  notices  that  I  believe  are  neces- 
sary. If  this  profligate  and  senseless 
dismantling  is  not  stopped  and  slowed 
down  consistent  with  our  agreements, 
then  I  am  ready  to  confront  directly  the 
next  alternatives,  because  I  am  unwilUng 
that  the  United  States  shall  assume  the 
reparations  burdens  of  Germany. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  very 
much  Indeed  for  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
fundamentally  honest  and  essential 
statement  of  basic  International  good 
faith. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  and  Mr.  BROOKS 
addresised  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield;  and  If 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  X  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  the  Senate.  I  wish  to 
asree  thoroughly  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  eminent  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

This  Is  a  matter  that  Is  Involved  In 
our  foreign  relations,  affecting  not  one 
country  but  18  or  20  countries.  We  can- 
not afford  to  do  anything  which  would 
arouse  In  the  minds  of  our  associates, 
these  other  nations,  any  suspicion  thai; 
we  are  not  going  to  stand  by  our  agree- 
ment. This  amendment,  sis  now  modi- 
fied, relates  to  a  period  of  only  90  days. 
It  arbitrarily  says  that  no  part  of  the 
fund  shall  be  used  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth. 

Mr.  President,  that  of  Itself  show.s 
that  the  matter  has  not  been  studiously 
considered.  We  have  the  assurance  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  during  the  Marshall 
plan  hearings  this  whole  problem  will  be 
submitted  and  investigated.  Surely  in 
the  next  90  days  the  world  will  not  go  to 
pot  much  worse  than  it  is  now.  This  is  a 
matter  which  goes  far  beyond  the  par- 
ticular Incidents  that  are  covered  by  this 
bill.  It  affects  the  relations  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  the  United 
States. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  con- 
ferences at  Tehran  and  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam. There  is  much  in  those  agree- 
ments that  I  do  not  approve;  but,  Mr. 
President,  although  they  were  made  dur- 
ing the  stress  of  war,  they  were  made 
by  the  heads  of  governments  that  were 
allied  in  that  struggle,  and  we  cannot 
arbitrarily  disregard  pledges,  under  those 
circumstances,  even  when  not  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  Of  course  we  have  the 
naked  power  to  break  treaties;  but  when 
we  do  we  come  under  the  odium  of  hav- 
ing violated  our  promises  and  our 
pledges,  and  we  come  under  the  con- 
demnation of  whatever  sanctions  the 


treaties  provide.  So.  Mr.  President,  X 
trust  that  this  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  politics 
and  partisan  expressions  Injected  Into 
this  debate.  Mr.  President,  our  foreign 
relations  should  not  be  the  subject  of 
bitter  partisan  and  political  controversy. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  been  an 
eminent  example  of  forbidding  that  sort 
of  thing.  He  has  shown  a  magnificent 
spirit  of  treating  our  foreign  relations 
from  an  American  standpoint,  not  from 
a  low.  partisan,  political  basis,  with  one 
eye  cocked  on  the  next  election. 

No,  Mr.  President;  this  is  a  matter  that 
will  receive,  and  I  am  sure  is  receiving, 
consideration  not  alone  by  the  State  De- 
partment, but  by  General  Clay  and 
others  who  are  on  the  ground  and  are 
conducting  the  miUtary  operations  in 
Germany.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  Germany 
destroyed.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  her 
plants  dismantled.  I  wish  to  see  the 
German  economy  rebuilt,  because  the 
heart  of  Europ'jan  economic  life  centers 
right  In  Germany  and  In  German  Indus- 
tries. I  have  no  hatred  of  Germans  to 
the  extent  that  I  want  to  see  Germany 
destroyed. 

During  this  debate  the  Morgenthau 
plan  has  been  dragged  In.  No  one  that 
I  know  much  about,  unless  It  was  Mr. 
Mornenthau.  ever  favored  that  plan. 
We  do  not  want  to  destroy  Germany  and 
condemn  her  to  an  existence  as  an  agri- 
cultural or  agrarian  state;  certainly  not. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CONNALLY,     I  yield. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.    Did  the  Senator  ever 
hear  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  not  only  has  heard 
of  him,  but  sees  him  in  his  dreams  every 
night. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt Initialed  the  Morgenthau  plan,  so 
apparently,  he  was  one  of  the  persons 
responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  was  not  Injecting 
It  into  this  debate;  but  I  have  been  com- 
plimenting the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  fine  attitude  he  has  de- 
veloped in  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. ILaughter.l  But.  Mr.  President, 
just  about  the  time  that  I  get  him  up 
on  a  pedestal,  he  plunges  almost  up  to 
his  elbows  into  the  political  aspects  of 
this  matter. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  confirm  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  just  said.  He  has  been  sitting  here 
all  morning  bragging  to  me  about  the 
fine  spirit  and  manner  and  attitude  and 
motives  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  I  share  any  regret  that  is  ex- 
pressed about  shattering  that  high 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  was  not  doing 
anything  to  spoil  it.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  came  along  and  wrote 
a  pretty  note,  and  then  spilled  a  bottle 
of  ink  all  over  it  and  destroyed  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  treat 
our  international  affairs  on  a  two-bit 
basis,  on  a  justice  of  the  peace  platform. 
No  one  is  for  the  Morgenthau  plan,  so  far 
as  I  know.  We  do  not  care  to  destroy 
Germany.    Germany  is  a  great  coimtry. 
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and  the  German  people  are  a  grea  peo* 
pie.  All  we  want  to  destroy  tn  Oer  many 
Is  her  thirst  for  war.  her  desire  tc  con- 
trol the  world.  We  want  to  place  Ger- 
many In  such  a  position  that  sh^  will 
never  be  able  asain  to  raise  a  1  ostile 
sword  a^inst  the  peace  of  the  rorld. 
Bat  we  do  want  her  people  to  w(  rk  in 
her  factories,  we  do  want  them  to  work 
on  her  farms,  we  want  her  to  r>build 
her  economy,  and  In  retulldir.g  her  eccn- 
ctny.  stimulate  the  economy  not  alone 
of  Europe,  but  of  the  entire  world 

Ifr.  President,  there  is  nothing  n  the 
amendment  that  Is  so  urgent,  si  im- 
perative, so  demanding,  that  It  cmnot 
await  the  investigation  of  the  natter 
under  the  direction  of  the  capable  Sen- 
ator from  M'chigan.  He  has  premised 
the  investigation. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Sena  e  will 
not  adopt  the  amendment,  but  wil  leave 
the  matter  to  the  proper  authoritie  s  who 
are  considermg  It.  The  problem  \  rill  be 
solved  at  the  proper  time. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations may  receive  in  the  futuie  the 
same  degree  of  approval  from  the  Sen- 
ate It  has  received  in  the  past.  I  h:  ve  all 
respect  for  the  Committee  on  Appr  >prla- 
tloQs.  and  I  am  for  it  so  long  as  it  has  a 
doUar  [laughter!,  because  I  expert  my 
constituents  to  be  applicants  fcvr  seme 
of  those  dollars  at  some  time  or  3ther. 
but  I  do  not  think  the  Commit!  Be  on 
Appropriations  should  impinge  up<  n  the 
proper  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit  ee  on 
Foreign  R-Iations.  We  are  tolling,  abor- 
Ing.  struggling  within  the  limits  df  our 
jurisdiction.  The  Committee  or  Ap- 
propriations has  sufBcient  jUrisd  ctlon. 
It  touches  every  activity  of  the  G<  vem- 
Bent.  everything,  everywhere,  a;  d  no 
one  is  wise  enough  and  smart  enoug  i  and 
agile  enough  to  know  more  about  (  very- 
thing  than  ever>'body  else  knows  about 
some  things. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  the  hair- 
man  of  the  committee,  reversing  t  le  at- 
titude he  look  here  in  his  remarks  with 
respect  to  President  Roosevelt,  wj  I  get 
back  upco  the  high  pedestal  upon  rhich 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  placed 
him.  wJl  withdraw  his  amendmen  ,  and 
let  us  go  on  and  pass  the  bill. 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quesuon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ariend- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  the  committee  ar  tend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERIDOES.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  between  the  hours  of  8  and  mid- 
night, as  cur  committee  labored  n  an 
endeavor  to  develop  the  bill,  the  si  bject 
imder  discussion  arose.  It  was  a  f(  IIow- 
up.  as  I  have  said,  of  the  appropr  ation 
of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  mi  lions 
of  dollars,  and  of  a  study  of  the  t'hole 
problem  during  our  trip  to  Europe.  ^  rhere 
we  saw  first-hand  the  evils  of  th<  dis- 
mantling program,  where  we  saw  war- 
making  and  other  equipment  proce  ?ding 
to  Sovie'  Russia  and  the  Russian  :  atel- 
lites.  Whenever  we  called  the  situ  atlon 
to  the  attention  of  the  executivi  de- 
partments in  this  country,  the  actio  i  was 
not  halted.  So  we  decided  that  Jiere 
had  to  be  some  way  of  bringing  the  mat- 
ter to  a  head,  and  we  inserted  this 
amendment  in  the  appropriation  b  IL 
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I  do  not  think   the  amendment   as 

amended,  with  the  90-day  provision  call- 
ing for  a  moratorium,  deserves  all  the 
very  dire  implications  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
have  attributed  to  it.  I  think  it  em- 
bodies a  very  normal,  logical  way  to 
proceed.  But  In  some  2  or  3  hours'  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  we  have  brought 
out  the  high  lights  of  the  stupidity  of 
the  continuation  unabated,  of  this  policy, 
the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  this  policy 
a  portion  of  the  dismantled  equipment 
is  going  to  a  place  where  it  constitutes 
the  only  potential  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  only  potential  threat  to 
America.  If  we  can  bring  the  matter 
to  a  head,  if  we  can  explore  the  whole 
situation,  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to 
withdraw  the  amendment,  and  I  think 
the  committee  will  agree,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  tell  us  now  that 
as  chairman  of  that  committee  he  will 
see  that  the  whole  dismantline;  program 
is  explored  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  starting  as  soon  as  possible  in  some 
manner,  either  under  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 165  or  In  some  other  manner. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  my  able  friend  is  entitled  to  my 
reassurance — I  have  already  assured  him 
once — that  In  connection  with  the  hear- 
ings on  the  ERP  bill,  we  do  intend  to  do 
precisely  what  he  is  talking  about.  So 
far  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  concerned,  the  Inquiry  will  be  as  con- 
clusive as  it  lies  within  our  power  to  make 
it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  In  that  case.  Mr. 
President.  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Chxn 
in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  is  advised  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  with- 
draws the  entire  amendment.     , 

Mr.  BRIEGE&    Yes.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment  of 
the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  was.  under  the 
subhead  "Bureau  of  Reclamation,"  on 
page  8.  after  line  3,  to  insert: 

K£CtJU(ATION    TXrSD,    CONSTSUCnON 

Construction:  For  construction  luid  con- 
tinuation of  construction  of  the  following 
project  tn  not  to  exceed  the  following  amount 
to  be  reimbursable  in  full  under  ccnditions 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  provided  in  Public  Law  247,  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, approved  July  25.  1947: 

Deschutes  project,  Oregon,  $72,000.  to  be 
available  toward  emergency  rehabilitation 
of  the  works  of  the  Arnold  Irrlgatlcn  district 
tinder  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  pro- 
vided In  said  Public  Law  247,  Bightlpth  Con- 
gress. ; 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  Is  it  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that  the  amount  of  money 
now  m  the  bill  Is  $230,300,000? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  assimie  that,  when 
the  amendment  was  rejected,  the  Senate 
rejected  just  the  pert  of  the  amendment 
which  had  to  do  with  the  dismantling 
of  plants.     

Mr.  GURNEY.  As  I  recall  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  first  by  the  clerk.  It 


was  to  change  the  amoimt  of  dollars,  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  read  the  words.  It 
was  my  understanding  the  words  were 
not  agreed  to.  in  the  vote  just  taken  by 
the  Senate.  I  suggest  that  the  Senate 
vote  now  on  the  amoimt  of  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  advL^ed  that  the  action 
just  taken  by  the  Senate  causes  the 
language  to  revert  to  that  used  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Then  I  move  that  the 
amount  of  money  be  changed  from  $230,- 

000  000  to  $490,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  about  3  hours  to  make  a 
very  brief  statement,  and  I  shall  proceed 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  was  the  one  who 
made  the  motion  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  last  night  which  resulted 
In  a  change  in  the  carry-over  provision 
for  wheat  on  July  1.  from  150.000,000 
bushels  to  125.000.000  bushels,  I  think  it 
appropriate  that  I  make  a  statement  for 
the  Record  concerning  the  reasons  why 

1  think  the  change  should  be  made. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  entirely 
unreasonable  that  we  should  carry  over 
150.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  when  Europe 
is  starving.  I  likewise  think  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  carry  over  that  great  amount 
of  wheat,  since  that  is  contrary  to  any 
previous  regulation.  In  fact.  I  know  of 
no  time  in  the  hL^tory  of  the  United 
States  when  there  was  legislation  to  con- 
trol any  carry-over  as  is  provided  In  this 
bill. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  give  the 
carry-over  figures  for  the  year  following 
the  First  World  War.  These  are  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  figures. 

In  1919  the  carry-over  was  85.0C0.C00 
bushels;  in  1920.  170.000.000  bushels:  in 
1921. 124,000.000  bu.shels;  in  1922,  96.C00.- 
000  bushels:  In  1923,  132.000.000  bushels; 
In  1924. 137.OCO.000  bushels;  in  1925. 1C8.- 
000.000  bushels:  In  1926,  97.000,000 
bushels;  In  1927.  109.000.000  bushels: 
and  In  1928.  1 13.000. OCO  bushels.  It  wiU 
be  seen  from  these  figures  that  there  was 
only  1  year  within  that  10-year  period 
following  the  last  war  when  a  carry-over 
reached  150.000,000  bushels.  Also  not  in 
30  years  has  there  been  a  year  In  which 
we  did  not  export  wheat.  Also,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  believe  it  is  unreasonable  to  Im- 
pose a  provision  of  this  kind  upon  the 
wheat  farmers  of  the  United  States  at  a 
time  when  they  have  produced  approxi- 
mately 500.000.000  more  bushels  of  wheat 
than  can  possibly  be  consumed  within 
the  United  States.  At  a  time  when  there 
are  more  controls  now  over  the  price 
of  wheat  than  there  are  with  respect  to 
any  other  commodity  produced  In  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  Congress  would 
impose  upon.  say.  the  automobile  indus- 
try, when  they  had  a  surplus,  a  provision 
that  would  require  them  to  carry  over 
$450,000,000  worth-  of  automobiles  they 
could  not  possibly  use  with  the  express 
purpose  of  depressing  prices. 
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Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  also  un- 
reasonable because  there  is,  according  to 
the  crop  forecasts  of  yesterday,  Decem- 
ber 18.  the  estimate  of  production  of 
winter  wheat  for  next  year,  which  will 
total  838,705,000  bushels.  That  is  the 
second  largest  forecast  in  history.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  also  unreasonable,  because 
wheat  now  is  cheaper  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  exporting  country  in 
the  world.  I  should  like  to  cite  a  few 
figures.  The  price  f.  o.  b.  Australia  is 
$3.16.  The  price  f.  o.  b.  Canada  is  $3.35. 
The  price  f .  o.  b.  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina, 
is  $4;86.  The  price  in  the  United  States 
now  is  approximately  $3.11. 

For  the  last  6  years  the  price  of  wheat 
has  been  controlled,  by  one  means  or  an- 
other, and  has  been  held  down  to  a  level 
far  lower  than  it  would  have  reached  had 
it  been  allowed  to  seek  its  level  in  a  world 
market.  I  have  no  serious  objection  to 
that  if  the  Congress,  in  the  future,  when 
wheat  prices  are  depressed,  will  consider 
support  prices.  I  wish  to  add  also  that, 
in  the  last  year,  the  prices  of  merchan- 
dise the  farmer  has  to  purchase  have  in- 
creased 13  percent  more  than  the  prices 
of  the  products  he  has  to  sell. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  on  page  8,  with  respect  to 
the  Reclamation  Fund,  Construction. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
reserve  my  remarks  until  the  amend- 
ment has  been  acted  upon. 

PROPAGANDA     ACTrvmES    OF    THE     RECLAMATION 
BtTREAU 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  item  for  the  Rec- 
lamation Bureau. 

I  think  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee which  handled  this  item  did  the 
proper  thing.  We  all  know  they  spent 
many  hours  in  careful  consideration  of 
these  projects  which  are  so  important 
to  the  development  of  the  West.  They 
are  to  be  complimented  for  the  painstak- 
inc  work  they  have  done  in  the  public 
interest.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with 
their  recommendations  because  I  strong- 
ly favor  the  full  development  of  our  re- 
sources. 

But  even  while  we  pay  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  committee  members  for 
their  long  and  difficult  work,  we  also 
owe-  a  duty  to  speak  out  against  the  in- 
defensible practices  of  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  in  handling  some  of  the  opera- 
tions entrusted  to  them. 

Just  before  we  recessed  last  July,  we 
passed  appropriation  bills  which  made 
it  possible  for  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
to  spend  a  larger  sum  of  money  than 
they  had  ever  spent  in  any  one  prior 
year.  In  recommending  this  large  sum, 
the  Congress  tried  to  strike  a  fair  balance 
between  the  great  need  for  economy  and 
the  strong  desire  to  do  all  It  could  for 
the  development  of  the  West.  We  made 
wise  and  prudent  provisions  so  as  not 
to  fan  the  fires  of  inflation  which  might 
well  endanger  the  good  we  sought  to  do. 
To  this  end  also  it  was  our  clear  inten- 
tion to  have  the  Bureau  apportion  its 
funds  reasonably  throughout  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year  so  as  to  avoid  the 


necessity  of  coming  back  to  us  this  Jan- 
uary for  a  deficiency  appropriation. 

But  hardly  had  Congress  recessed 
when  top  o£aclals  of  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  spread  the  news  throughout  the 
West  that  they  would  project  a  program 
for  the  year  far  larger  than  Congres.s 
ever  authorized.  They  brazenly  told 
the  people  of  the  West  that  their  pro- 
gram was  based  on  $36,000,000  more  than 
had  been  appropriated  and  that  they 
intended  to  ask  Congress  for  that  or  a 
larger  sum  in  January. 

To  make  certain  that  Congress  would 
be  compelled  to  appropriate  more 
money,  they  spent  what  they  had  as 
fast  as  they  could;  and  then  began  to 
shut  down  projects  progressively  from 
September  onward  to  encourage  mount- 
ing protests  from  the  people  of  the  West 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  true  situation. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  such  tactics 
have  been  employed.  We  were  treated 
to  a  similar  demonstration  last  spring 
when  appropriations  were  being  consid- 
ered. Indications  now  point  to  a  repeat 
performance  this  coming  winter.  Ap- 
propriations far  In  excess  of  what  can 
be  spent  prudently  under  our  present 
reclamation  policy  will  be  requested ;  and 
when  the  Congress  very  properly  tries 
to  bring  these  inflated  requests  within 
the  bounds  of  reason,  the  propaganda 
miUs  of  this  Bureau  will  be  put  into  high 
gear. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  It  understood 
that  in  making  the  foregoing  statement. 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  possibility 
that  under  conditions  which  may  become 
greatly  accentuated  in  the  near  future, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  speed 
up  construction  on  reclamation  projects 
which  give  promise  of  bringing  millions 
of  acres  of  new  land  into  the  production 
of  food  products,  but  that  jjolicy  must  be 
adopted  and  authorized  by  Congress  and 
not  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau.  If  and 
when  such  a  policy  is  adopted,  Congress 
will  fix  the  rate  of  spending  and  will 
provide  the  necessary  priorities  to  facili- 
tate rapid  construction  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency. 

It  Is  high  time  we  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  this  Bureau's  propa- 
ganda operations  in  the  West.  The  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  right  now  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  of  calling  the  Bu- 
reau to  account  on  its  expenditures  for 
work  on  specific  projects.  But  an  ap- 
propriations committee  cannot  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  Investigate  the 
propaganda  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  California  iMr.  Dow- 
ney] has  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
176  for  the  very  purpose  of  having  such 
an  investigation.  He  wishes,  as  many 
other  of  us  wish  to  do.  to  find  out  if  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  used  public 
fimds  In  violation  of  express  statute,  and 
whether  officials  of  the  Biu-eau  have  been 
guilty  of  issuing  false  and  misleading 
statements  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
Congress  with  respect  to  legislation. 

The  Senator's  resolution  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments.  I 
strongly  ui-ge  that  it  be  given  prompt 


and  favorable  consideration  so  that  early 
in  January  we  may  look  into  the  activi- 
ties of  these  officials  before  Congress 
again  becomes  the  target  of  an  irrespon- 
sible bureaucracy. 

Others  have  been  thinking  along  this 
line.  The  junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton addressed  a  letter  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr,  Wherry  1,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Senate 
Appropriations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Recohd  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOVtMBEK  21,  1947. 
Senator  Kenneth  Wherhy, 

Chairmen,  Interior  Subcommittee, 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriationt, 
109  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  Disturbing  reports  have 
reached  me  that  the  Interior  Department's 
Reclamation  Bureau  has  disregarded  the 
clear-cut  Intent  of  Congress  In  the  siiending 
of  moneys  approprlaced  during  the  last  se«- 
slon  for  Columbia  River  Basin  project  In  my 
State  and  11  projects  In  other  States. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  that  it  intends  to  asi  the  Con- 
gress for  a  supplemental  appropriation.  One 
of  the  reasons  given  Is  that  the  huge  sum 
appropriated  by  the  first  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  will  here  been  expended 
this  winter.  Insofar  as  the  Washington  Stat« 
project  is  concerned.  Thus,  the  money  ap- 
pears to  have  been  spent  twice  as  fast  as  Con- 
gress intended,  and  a  preliminary  Investiga- 
tion shows  that  part  of  these  millions  v/sa  not 
spent  for  items  specified  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  reaction  of 
other  Members  of  the  Congress. 

When  requests  for  additional  funds  for  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  project  are  made.  I 
would  not  want  my  colleagues  to  unknow- 
ingly punish  my  State  and  its  citizens  be- 
cause of  the  blundering  of  a  Government 
bureau,  which  also  may  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  violate  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act.  This  act 
provides  for  fines  and  prison  terms  for 
officials  of  agencies  which  exceed  their  ap- 
propriations. This  act  also  clearly  specifies 
that  Government  agencies  must  spend  their 
funds  at  an  even  rate  throughout  the  year. 

I  would  not  want  my  colleagues  to  look 
with  disfavor  on  necessary  future  appropria- 
tions for  this  great  project  Just  because  some 
bureau  disregards  the  mandate  of  Congress. 
If  the  bureau  has  acted  wrongly,  then  the 
bureau  should  be  punished,  not  Washington 
State. 

The  Columbia  Basin  repreeents  Washing- 
ton State's  greatest  single  resource,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  Nation's,  and  appropriations 
are  necessary  to  carry  on  and  complete  the 
work  at  reasonable  speed  without  detriment 
to  the  Nation  at  large. 

At  the  present  time  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  little  doubt  that  some  systematic 
schedule  of  work  could  have  been  worked 
out  on  the  project  in  my  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1948.  I  hope  the  damage  can  be 
corrected,  but  it  may  be  too  late.  I  do  not 
like  the  increasing  belief  In  some  congres- 
sional quarters  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  put  the  squeeze  on  Congress  for 
more  money  by  going  ahead  and  spending  as 
fast  as  possible  its  appropriation  of  $17,500.- 
000  for  the  Columbia  Basin  in  order  to  obtain, 
in  the  same  year,  more  than  its  share  of 
Federal  moneys. 

I  want  the  Bvireau  of  Reclamation  to  dem- 
onstrate It  has  made  an  honest  effort  to  obey 
the  law  and  follow  the  dictates  of  the  people 
as  presented  through  the  Congress.  Tr.e 
Bureau  should  present  to  the  Congress  fac- 
tual, not  political,  data. 
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To  this  rad.  I  rcspectfoUy  request  tha  >  In 
the  interests  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  my  (wn 
State,  your  conumttee  call  before  It.  In 
hearing.   repreaenUtlTee  of   the  Burcai 
Beclamatlon  In  order  to  condtict  an  Invi 
gAtten  Into  these  reports, 
liost  sincerely  yours. 

Haut  p.  CaiIt 


pipUe 
of 


December  19 


lir.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  detain  the  Senate  long  I 
do  however  wish  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
Hems  asked  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclai  na- 
tion in  the  third  supplemental  api  ro- 
priation  bill.  I  am  thoroughly  ind 
heartily  in  accord  with  what  the  Api  tro- 
priations  Committee  has  done,  ani  I 
trust  that  Congress  will  grant  the  mc  ney 
that  has  been  recommended  by  the  \p- 
propriations  Committee,  because  i  is 
needed  most  vitally.  But.  Mr.  Presid  ;nt. 
this  item  develops  another  of  a  long  se- 
ries of  incidents  in  the  Departmen  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla  na- 
ti<».  so  dishonest,  so  incredible,  that  t  hey 
are  almost  beyond  my  power  of  desc  'ip- 
tion.  Does  that  sound  like  harsh  uid 
cruel  language?  Well,  I  say  if  it  doe  >.  it 
Is  because  the  truth  Is  cruel  and  ha  rsh. 
I  doubt  if  any  honest  objective  man  can 
listen  to  this  narrative  and  knowing  the 
facts  can  fail  to  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Central  Vaflley 
project  for  the  present  fiscal  year  the  bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  asked  about  $40.0  90,- 
000.  including  the  carry-over  from  the 
previous  year.  Our  distinguished  Ju  lior 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  Kn  }w- 
lARB]  and  our  Governor.  Mr.  Warren, 
wanted  the  same  amount.  But  the  Pi  esl- 
dent.  in  his  discretion,  and  his  age  icy, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  recommer  ded 
$30,000,000.  8Lnd  that  is  the  amomt. 
almost  exactly,  that  Congress  allowe  1. 

Mr.  President.  I  consulted  with  re  »re- 
sentatlves  of  the  Bureau  of  the  BuAget 
to  inquire  whether  we  might  get  the  940,- 
000.000.  They  stated  to  me  that  beci  >use 
of  the  Inflation  and  the  need  for  Bind 
lack  of  construction  workers  and  m  ite- 
rials  the  President  felt  that  $3O.0OC.0O0 
was  the  full  amount  we  should  hav  i  in 
the  Central  Valley  project  I  accede  1  to 
that  finding  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the 
Preeldent.  Largely  through  the  diligi  nee 
and  energy  of  the  Junior  Senator  f  *om 
California  [Mr.  KnomtlaiibI  that  am(  unt 
was  granted  by  Congress. 

We  were  told  repeatedly  In  ocany 
forms,  written  and  oral,  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  uid 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  that  that  KO.- 
000.000  probably  would  last  the  full  fl  seal 
year.  I  shall  present  written  memora  nda 
to  that  effect  in  several  different  foims. 
I  was  told  that  if  the  $30,000,000  sh(  >uld 
not  last  the  12-month  period,  beyond 
any  doubt  it  would  suffice  until  the  sp  Ing 
of  next  year. 

But.  Mr.  President,  as  these  ser  tie- 
men  from  the  Reclamation  Bureau  \  rere 
making  such  statonents,  they  were  p  an- 
nlng  to  exhaust  all  available  funds  be- 
fore January  1 :  they  were  plannlni :  to 
precipitate  a  crisis  In  California,  wllch 
they  now  have  accomplished,  ui  der 
which  contractors  could  not  go  ahnd. 
thousands  of  workers  would  be  dls  m- 
ployed,  and  millions  of  dollars  wasted  hy 
the  Federal  Qovemment. 

President.  I  hare  In  Boj  hukl  « 
lent  which  yesterday  was  hi  ;ro- 
4ucCd  before'  the  subcommittee  of  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations  that  is 
dated  June  18.  1947.  First,  let  me  say 
that  the  Interior  appropriation  bill  was 
passed  in  the  Senate,  after  it  had  come 
from  the  House,  on  June  16.  1  day  before 
the  date  of  this  paper.  However.  Mr. 
President,  that  bill  then  went  to  con- 
ference and  was  not  finally  passed  by 
Congress  until  July.  But  keep  In  mind 
the  date  of  June  16.  when  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill,  and  the  date  of  this  ex- 
hibit. June  17. 

Mr.  Calland.  who  Issued  and  signed  this 
paper,  is  the  chief  engineer  in  the  Central 
Valley  project.  On  June  17,  or  1  day 
after  the  Senate  had  acted  on  the  Inte- 
rior appropriation  bill,  he  issued  this 
statement  concerning  the  expenditure  of 
Central  Valley  funds,  a  statement  which 
had  evidently  been  prepared  days  before 
the  Senate  had  acted  on  the  Interior  bill. 
I  should  like  to  read  the  whole  of  that 
document,  for  it  is  a  weird  exhibit,  but 
my  time  is  necessarily  limited,  and  I  will 
read  Just  one  paragraph,  which  may  seem 
incredible  to  Senators.  Senators  may  not 
believe  it  would  be  possible  for  anyone  to 
make  such  a  statement.  ; 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  Engineer 
Calland's  statement,  dated  June  17,  ap- 
pears the  following:  ; 

The  heavy  carry-over  from  the  current  fis- 
cal year  (1947)  plus  an  appropriation  in  the 
order  of  amounts  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  will 
give  us  a  total  of  fxinds  available  for  fiscal 
year  1948  which  Is  far  above  that  required  to 
meet  our  current  rate  of  spending.  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Commissioner  are  Insistent 
that  1948  funds  be  spent  early  In  the  year — 
by  January  1.  if  possible. 


Then  underlined  Is  this  sentence!: 

We  are  concerned  here  lest  we  end  the  fis- 
cal year  with  another  carry-over.  The  situa- 
tion represents  a  challenge  to  our  construc- 
Uon  abUlty. 

And  SO  on.  Mr.  President,  I  ask.  Why 
would  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Commissioner  urge  that  all  funds 
should  be  exhausted  before  Congress 
would  come  back  in  its  next  session? 
Why  would  any  men  embark  upon  such 
a  program? 

Consider  now  a  few  relevant  facts.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1947  had  out- 
standing contracts  in  the  Central  Valley 
expected  to  run  for  several  years  amount- 
ing to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  Under 
the  law.  In  the  event  there  is  no  money 
available  in  an  appropriation  to  pay  a 
contractor  for  work  contracted  for  in 
the  prior  year,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  released  from  all  liability,  and  while 
there  is  some  doubt  of  the  law,  possibly 
the  contract  becomes  void  and  the  con- 
tractor is  released  too. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  from  June  16  on- 
ward, while  Mr.  Straus,  the  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation,  was  assuring  California 
Congressmen  that  there  were  ample 
funds  to  carry  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect through  to  the  spring  of  1948,  they 
were,  under  cover,  driving  ahead  by  every 
possible  means,  at  any  cost,  however 
wasteful,  to  spend  the  full  appropria- 
tion. They  succeeded  In  spending  it  all 
by  December  1. 

Mr.  President,  consider  now  the  con- 
dition that  developed  in  California,  and 
of  the  condition  which  now  exists  there 
because  of  exhaustion  of  funds.    Here 


were  six  major  contractors  with  millions 
of  dollars  of  machinery  and  material, 
30  or  35  subcontractors,  three  to  four 
thousand  men  employed  on  Central  Val- 
ley Jobs  all  lulled  along  in  the  belief  that 
their  work  at  least  would  proceed  to 
July  1,  1948. 

But.  Mr.  President,  upon  only  1  or  2 
day."?'  notice  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
notified  the  contractors,  suicontractors, 
and  workers  that  all  funds  were  ex- 
hausted. And  Immediately  almost  every 
contractor  stopped  work  and  every  work- 
er lost  his  Job. 

I  have  no  disposition  here  to  enter  Into 
a  discussion  of  the  right  of  the  con- 
tractors to  recover  damage  or  the  law 
which  is  involved.  The  damages  result- 
ing from  the  stoppage  of  this  contract 
will  run  into  millions  of  dollars.  Whether 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  pay 
for  such  damages,  or  whether  the  con- 
tractors will  have  to  stand  them,  I  do  not 
know.  But  consider  at  a  time  when  we 
vitally  need  full  employment  of  our  great 
construction  machinery  and  workers, 
those  men  and  machines  have  been  and 
are  generally  still  Idle. 

While  this  costly  condition  was  devel- 
oping let  us  see  how  Mr.  Straus,  by 
demonstrably  false  statements,  lulled 
Members  of  Congress  and  contractors 
into  believing  that  there  were  ample 
funds  in  the  Central  Valley  project  to 
continue  the  work  probably  through  the 
fiscal  year,  at  least  into  the  spring  of 
1948.  When  this  document  was  Intro- 
duced before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee yesterday  Mr.  Straus  was  asked 
if  he  had  authorized  Engineer  Calland 
to  make  the  statement  in  which  Mr. 
Calland  said  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Commissioner  were  in- 
sistent that  all  money  must  be  spent 
before  January  1.  Mr.  Straus  denied  It. 
We  had  tried  for  3  days  to  have  the 
Bureau  bring  Mr.  Calland  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  upon  the  weak  and  watery 
excuse  that  no  planes  were  available, 
Mr.  Calland  did  not  appear.  I  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Calland  will  say  when 
he  is  produced,  but  if  he  appears  here 
attempting  to  protect  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  by  the  decla- 
ration that  he  made  that  statement  out 
of  whole  cloth,  without  oflBcial  author- 
ity, he  should  never  be  in  civil  service 
again.  I  do  not  believe  that  he,  an  en- 
gineer with  high  reputation  for  integ- 
rity and  ability,  would  have  made  this 
statement  dishonestly. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Will  the  Senator  be 
kind  enough  to  read  the  pertinent  words 
which  tie  this  statement  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  are 
Insistent  that  1948  funds  be  spent  early  In 
the  year,  by  January  1,  if  possible. 

Then  the  following  is  imderscored: 

We  are  concerned  here  lest  we  exkl  the 
fiscal  year  with  another  carry-over. 

What  a  strange  and  mysterious  docu- 
ment.   As  I  have  said  I  believe  Mr.  Cal- 
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land  to  be  an  engineer  not  only  of  abil- 
ity, but  of  integrity.  I  believe  that  he 
realized  that  he  was  issuing  orders  from 
his  superior  of  a  destructive  and  im- 
proper nature;  and  to  protect  himself 
he  wanted  to  place  in  this  paper  his 
opinion  that  that  money  could  not  be 
decently,  economically,  and  properly 
spent  in  less  than  the  full  fiscal  year. 
What  Ui\  Calland  will  say.  however,  we 
do  not  know  yet;  but  we  shall  soon  know. 

Let  us  now  recall  that  in  June  the 
President  had  announced — and  I  believe 
congressional  leaders  had  also  an- 
nounced— that  there  was  no  need  of  a 
special  session.  Sa  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation had  secretly  and  dishonestly 
planned  all  its  appropriated  funds  be- 
fore Congress  would  again  be  In  session. 
However,  great  world-wide  events 
brcu:=;ht  us  back  here  on  the  17th  of 
Novamber. 

Let  me  now  recite  to  the  Senate  some 
more  statements  by  Mr.  Straus  which 
are  almost  impossible,  incredible,  of  be- 
lief. At  Salt  Lake  City  on  August  2  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, Mr.  Straus,  announced  that  in- 
stead of  spending  during  the  fiscal  year 
on  our  weslcm  projects  about  $167,000,- 
000,  as  authorized  by  Congress  and  gen- 
erailv  rc?oramended  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  he  intended  to  spend  $36,- 
000.000  more,  which,  on  an  over-all  basis, 
would  have  exhausted  the  money  about 
the  1st  of  May  1948.  The  Ssnator  from 
Nebraska  fMr  Wherry]  immediately 
challenged  him.  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Ssnate  now,  because  this 
Issue  will  bs  sifted  later:  but  in  many 
forms  Mr.  Siraus  gave  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  assurance,  as  late  as  October 
7,  that  the  appropriation  would  be  spent 
as  Congress  wanted  it  spent,  that  it 
would  last  until  late  next  year,  and  that 
Congress  would  have  ample  time  to  act 
before  any  project  were  shut  down  from 
lack  of  funds. 

On  November  1, 1947,  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Mr.  Siraus  addressed  the  National  Rec- 
lamation Association.  Bear  in  mind 
that  only  1  month  then  lay  between  the 
time  Mv.  Straus  was  then  spe-king  and 
the  exhaustion  of  all  funds  in  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  At  that  time,  of 
$30,000,000  given  the  Central  Valley 
prcject,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had 
left  only  about  $5,00C,0C0  and  It  was 
spending  money  at  the  rate  of  $5,000,000 
to  $6,000,003  a  month.  On  the  basis  of 
these  fac:s  I  charge  that  the  Straus 
statement  I  am  about  to  read  was  not 
only  totally  false,  but  was  plainly  de- 
signed to  lull  Congress,  contractors,  and 
everyone  else  into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity. 

I  now  quote  from  page  10  of  a  docu- 
ment containing  the  Straus  speech.  He 
said: 

An  economical  construction  program  will 
probably  mean,  for  example,  that  the  great 
Grand  Coulee-Columbia  Basin  project,  the 
Color?.dc-Bi:;  Thompson  project  In  Colorado, 
and  the  Davis  Dam  project  on  the  Colorado 
River  not  far  from  here  will  go  broke  as 
far  as  available  construction  funds  are  con- 
cerned, seme  time  after  February  1,  or  weU 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  Is 
July  1. 

I  will  Interpolate  here  that  Mr.  Straus, 
in  naming  those  projects,  left  out  the 


Central  Valley  which  was  then  within  30 
days  of  insolvency  and  where  every  effort 
was  then  being  made  to  dissipate  all 
funds  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Now  I  return  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Straus: 

Some  other  projects  may  come  Into  the 
same  dilemma  If  contractors  meet  their 
schedules. 

Before  that  time  comes  we  will  report  the 
situation  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  such 
appropriations  as  may  be  required. 

Commissioner  Straus  had  come  from 
Denver,  Colo.,  to  the  Phoenix  meeting, 
where  he  had  spent  days  with  the  chief 
engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
If  they  did  not  tell  him  and  if  he  did  not 
find  out  that  the  Central  Valley  project 
was  then  within  1  month  of  exhausting 
Its  funds,  he  and  all  of  the  responsible 
ofDcials  should  be  discharged  from  public 
service. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Straus  left  Phoenix  he 
came  to  the  State  of  California  in  which 
is  located  the  Central  Valley  project.  He 
came  directly  to  the  project  area  and 
spent  days  with  his  engineers  and  his 
regional  director  who  were  then  within 
2  or  3  weeks  of  exhausting  all  of  their 
funds.  Mr.  Straus  on  that  particular 
occasion  was  violating  the  Federal  law,  in 
that  he  was  attempting  to  rrganize  pres- 
sure groups  in  northern  California,  hop- 
ing to  get  repeal  of  an  authorization  to 
the  Army  to  build  a  dam  on  the  American 
River  and  to  get  an  authorization  through 
under  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
would  build  the  same  dam.  That  is  a 
totally  different  chapter  in  which  counsel 
for  the  Government  assure  me  that  on 
the  basis  of  these  newspaper  statements 
Mr.  Straus  has  not  only  been  guilty  of 
a  gross  impropriety  in  lobbying,  but  has 
violated  the  penal  statutes  of  the  United 
States.  Moreover  I  say  to  you  that  his 
arguments  made  In  this  lobbying  cam- 
paign were  100  percent  false.  He  was  at 
Richmond,  Calif.,  in  the  Central  Valley 
area  on  the  8th  of  November.  There  he 
succeeded  in  getting  his  picture  in  one 
paper  three  times;  in  this  paper  alone 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  bring  him 
under  the  antilobbying  statute. 

Later  Mr.  Straus  was  In  Sacramento  on 
November  12,  within  2  weeks  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  all  project  funds.  Put  your- 
selves In  the  place  of  those  regional  di- 
rectors and  engineers,  with  outstanding 
long-time  contracts  involving  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars,  with  contractors  and 
subcontractors  in  good  faith  expecting  to 
continue  steady  operations  under  valua- 
ble contracts  to  the  Government,  because 
they  are  1  or  2  or,  I  think,  3  years  old, 
and  were  made  under  lower  costs  to  the 
Government  than  would  now  be  possible. 

Mr.  Straus,  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  claimed  that  he  never  knew 
the  insolvency  developing  in  the  Central 
Valley  project  until  a  very  brief  time  be- 
fore the  contractors  were  forced  to  shut 
down. 

Is  it  believable  that  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances the  whole  problem  v/as  not 
discussed  with  Mr.  Straus  and  full  data 
given  him? 

Mr.  President,  in  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, when  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KnowlandI.  as  well  as 
I  and  our  congressional  Representatives, 
were  in  the  State  of  California,  beyond 


any  doubt  Commissioner  Straus  knew 
that  a  crisis  was  impending.  Had  the 
Commissioner  come  to  the  junior  Ssna- 
tor from  California  or  to  myself,  I  feel 
sure  that  we  could  immediately  have 
worked  out  methods  to  have  kept  the  con- 
tracts going. 

Mr.  President,  the  plans  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  set  in  effect  June 
17  had  gone  awry  because  Congress  did 
not  first  come  back  on  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary, but  returned  on  November  17. 
There  was  then  ample  time,  had  the 
Bureau  even  then  been  honest  and  told 
the  Congress  the  situation,  to  have  saved 
the  situation  and  with  it  millions  of 
dollars  of  wasted  money. 

Let  me  now  tell  the  Senate  what 
Michael  W.  Straus  did,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  He  waited  until  the  Wednes- 
day evening  before  Thanksgiving,  which 
occurred  on  the  27th  of  November,  and 
came  into  my  office  at  5:20  after  I  had 
left.  He  casually  informed  the  girl  who 
was  there  that  he  had  come  in  to  see  me 
about  helping  him  get  some  funds.  He 
had  no  further  message  for  me,  so  he 
informed  her.  The  next  day  was 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Friday.  Saturday, 
and  Sunday  passed  and  during  that  week 
end  contractors  began  to  close  down  their 
operations.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
cessation  of  work  until  telegrams  began 
to  come  in  from  California  around 
Decembsr. 

We  now  come  to  another  unhappy 
chapter  in  this  story.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  approximately  1,850  em- 
ployees in  the  Central  Valley  project, 
which,  according  to  my  belief,  is  many 
more  than  are  needed.  As  soon  as  the 
contractor  had  closed  down  there  was 
great  confusion  and  distress  among  the 
workers,  great  fear  and  anxiety  among 
the  contractors,  great  worry  by  all  of  the 
people  of  the  Central  Valley,  and  200  to 
300  of  the  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  started  out  through  the 
Central  Valley  criticizing  and  libeling  the 
Coi^ess  of  the  United  States,  blaming 
this  situation  upon  us.  That  is  nothing 
new  in  the  Central  Valley.  I  am  almost 
shockproof  to  such  an  occurrence. 

I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  contrac- 
tors who  already  have  moved  their 
machines  off  the  job  and  dissipated  their 
organizations.  I  have  talked  to  other 
contractors  who  are  worried  and  dis- 
tressed to  the  extreme,  because  large 
sums  are  daily  accumulating  against 
them  for  their  staffs  and  maintenance 
crews.  Their  machinery  is  depreciating 
and  they  do  not  know  what  v/ill  happen. 
Consider  now  the  construction  worker 
thrown  cut  of  emplosmient.  They  cer- 
tainly will  not  get  any  pay  checks  this 
month  if  they  ccfntinue  to  v/ait.  Since 
con:truction  workers  are  scarce,  if  they 
leave,  it  may  be  another  6  weeks  before 
we  get  started  on  the  Central  Valley 
project  again. 

I  suppose  there  is  a  query  in  the  minds 
of  everyone,  Why  will  Government  of- 
ficials— to  wit,  those  involved  in  this 
matter — wish  deliberately  to  falsify  to 
Congress  and  to  their  contractors  as  to 
their  funds,  why  should  they  wish  to  lull 
Congress  into  a  false  sense  of  security, 
and  precipitate  a  crisis  most  costly  for 
our  workers  and  our  contractors,  our 
States,   and   the   Federal   Government 
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i%»\n  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  t  i*t 
I  have  certain  ideas  of  my  own  in  reg  ird 
to  the  strange,  weird  acts  that  I  hive 
been  watching  now.  in  California,  for  the 
last  4  jrears.  Mr.  Boke.  the  regie  nal 
director,  who  went  there  in  1945,  5  a 
man  totally  incapable  of  performincr  the 
^■fctes  of  his  pofsMlon.  He  never  hed  lad 
any  administrative,  engineering,  or  Irri- 
gation experience.  What  is  his  piinc  pal 
claim  to  fame?  Well,  he  is  a  for  ner 
Government  employee  under  Henry  V  'al- 
lace  and  a  member  of  the  left-v  ing 
groups  of  this  Nation.  It  was  such 
members  including  tho«:e  clo«te  to  the 
communistic  party  who  helped  to  f  irce 
him.  a  totally  improper  and  ineffic  ent 
man.  a  man  with  strong  Ideological  be- 
liefs, upon  the  Central  Valley.  He,  1  nth 
Commissioner  Straus,  are  now  the  two 
most  powerful  men  In  the  Central  Va  ley; 
men  knowing  nothing  about  our  p  ■ob- 
tems:  men  totally  and  abjrsmally  igna  tint 
about  tng1nf»ring  and  Irrigation.  Mr. 
President.  I  wonder  how  much  longe  ■  we 
may  have  to  endure  them?  I  hope  not 
too  long. 

I  should  like  to  proceed  for  one  or  two 
moments  further,  and  then  I  shal  be 
through.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  a  s  -eat 
mass  of  material  here  which  I  should  like 
to  discuss.  tU  of  it  tending  to  corrobo  -ate 
In  different  forms  the  final  conchj?  ons 
and  charges  I  have  made,  but  I  shal  not 
further  Intrude  upon  the  Scnste  in  this 
critical  hour  of  the  world.  I  list  ned 
with  highe&t  admiration  to  our  great  I  en* 
ator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  VMmtsn  ixo] 
as  he  expressed  his  opinions  to  u.s  0:  the 
world  Issues  before  the  Sr^nate  toda;  .  X 
have  too  great  a  sympathy  for  him  and 
too  high  a  re.<ipect  to  further  intruC  r  at 
this  time.  But  I  wish  to  say  this  In  los- 
ing. Mr.  President:  This  itrange  and 
bltarre.  txiexpllcablo  Incident  tbtt  X  lava 
Just  been  discussing  Is  only  1  of  11  or 
15  similar  kinds  of  events  that  have  oc- 
curred and  arc  occurring  In  the  Oei  tral 
Volley.  Almost  4  yean  ago.  when  X  llrtt 
was  ungulfed  In  this  fight,  the  Bu  eau 
of  Reclamation  had  the  loyal  suppc  l  of 
every  great  newspaper  In  the  Slats  of 
CallXarnia.  Today  It  has  the  luppa  t  of 
but  one.  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  liat 
within  60  days  the  Bureau  will  lose  hat. 
Every  Informed  person  in  the  Slat:  of 
California— public  oflBcials.  IrrigaUoi  dl- 
rtcfeon.  Irrigation  lawyers,  and  cigl* 
Btiri  ngree  with  me.  Mr.  PresUent, 
lAim  X  say  that  the  course  and  the  on- 
dUct  of  this  unholy  bureaucracy.  If  ong 
continued,  can  only  breed  strife  and  mte 
and  insolvency.  I  sliall  not  charact  rise 
these  men  for  what  I  believe  them  t  be. 
because  I  have  not  the  proof;  but  ju  iged 
by  their  results,  as  manifested  in  t  :ese 
matters,  Judged  by  their  course  of  in- 
duct, they  are  out  thei*e  to  foment  late 
and  ill  will  among  our  people,  to  a  rray 
class  against  class,  to  (Uunge  our  iri  Iga- 
tion  districts  into  Insolvency.  Othei  wise 
their  actlvitiea  taavt  bo  rational  Intei  ?re- 
UUon. 

Concluding.  X  wish  to  say  to  the  dls- 
Unguisbed  Junior  Senator  from  Utah 
that  X  waa  very  grateful  whan,  on  his 
Ude  of  the  alale.  be  spoke  for  the  1  bso- 
luiion  whkh  I  have  now  introdie«d. 
which  ealli  for  an  Invetiigation  of  the 
giiadaiom  praotlOM  ol  Umm  ivo  bu* 


reaucracies.  Finally.  I  wish  to  serve  no- 
tice on  everyone  that,  come  what  may, 
to  whatever  end.  these  xn&a  will  be  driven 
frcm  their  positions  and  this  cancerous 
growth  of  bureaucracy  will  be  destroyed. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page  8,  beginning  in 
line  4. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  9.  in  line  5. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  has  not  yet  reached  that  point 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  thought  we  were 
cons  dering  the  subject  matter  under 
the  heading  "General  Fund,  Corvstruc- 
Oon." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No; 
we  are  not. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  What  point  have 
we  reached? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  8.  begin- 
nins  in  line  4. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Very  weU;  I  shall 
wait. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page  8  In  line  i. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
next  amendment  of  the  committee  will  be 
tUted. 

The  next  amendment  was.  under  the 
subhead  "Oeneral  fund,  construction." 
on  page  8,  line  25,  after  the  word 
-fadUtles".  to  strike  out  "$1,771,600-  and 
Insert  "$8,066,600":  and  on  ptft  0,  line  3. 
after  the  words  "In  all",  to  strike  out 
"$11,409,000"  and  Insert  "$10,700,000." 

The  amendment  was  agi*ecd  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  9. 
line  4.  after  "Columbia  Basin  project. 
Waahlniton",  to  strike  out  "$13,584,000" 
and  Insert  "$11,725,000.** 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  committee  amendment  on  page  9.  in 
line  5. 1  offer  the  following  amendment: 
Add  to  the  $11,725,000,  tlie  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  committee  amendment. 
$1  Jfi8.000.  I  shall  make  that  addlUon.  so 
aa  to  be  able  to  state  the  total  amount. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  added  It:  and  the  situation  Is 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  is 
propos^jig  to  strike  out  the  committee 
amendment,  providing  for  $11,125,000, 
and  to  insert '  $lS.5d4.C00." 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes:  that  U  the 
correct  amount.  Actually,  it  U  the 
original  amount. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  lilAONUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  wish  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Would  the  appropri- 
ate procedure  in  that  case  be  simply  to 
oppose  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amandrtMnt? 

The  PRBSIOiafr  pro  temporo.  The 
•ooaiot  from  Om oa  ii  entirely  oorrtoi 


The  Chair  was  about  to  call  that  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  when  he  had  finished  his 
statement.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton would  accomplish  his  purpose  by 
bringing  about  the  rejection  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Very  weU.  Then  I 
shall  address  mz/self  to  the  committee 
amendment,  and  I  shall  withdraw  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Very 
well. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  like 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  do  not 
care  to  take  up  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  on  this  matter,  because  I  appre- 
ciate that  we  have  not  much  time  today 
for  other  important  matters.  But  I 
should  be  somewhat  derelict  in  my  duty 
to  the  people  of  my  State  if  I  did  not  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  cut  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  amount  allowed  by  the  House  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Columbia  Basin  project. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  the 
Senator  from  California  had  to  say.  Like 
him.  I  have  for  many  years  gone  through 
the  hearings  on  the  Interior  Department 
reclamation  and  power  appropriations. 
I  appreciate  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion and  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  as  to 
how  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  handles 
Ita  funds.  I  do  not  care  to  address  my- 
self  to  that  subject  today,  nor  do  I  want 
to  inject  myself  Into  It. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  again  before 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
theee  matters  that  U  tWM  to  me  that 
we  were  getting  the  two  mixed  up.  X 
have  always  attempted  to  addreas  myself 
to  the  project  itself  rather  than  to  the 
method  of  the  administration  of  the 
project,  or  the  administration  of  the 
moneya  appropriated  by  the  Congrtiss. 
I  have  often  thought  that  some  of  the 
wrangling  regarding  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  regard  to  reclamation  and 
power  projects  had  hurt  the  projecti 
themselves,  because  consideration  of  the 
project  has  been  injected  into  the  amount 
of  the  appropriations. 

I  address  myself  to  the  Central  Valley 
projeci..  the  Columbia  Basin  project,  the 
Big  Thompson  project,  the  Davis  Dam 
project,  and  other  great  western  recla- 
mation and  power  projects.  In  regard  to 
most  of  them.  Congress  hat  morally  and 
legally  committed  Itself  to  furnish  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  money  to  finish  the 
project,  with  adequate  continuity  from 
year  to  year. 

The  Bureau  is  required  to  estimate 
every  year  not  only  for  itself  but  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  amount  of  money  It 
thinks  it  will  need  for  the  coming  year, 
the  amount  of  money  that  would  provide 
for  a  reasonable  continuity  of  progress 
:n  the  various  projects. 

Apparently  something  went  wrong  tha 
lut  year,  and  It  is  moet  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  an  accurate  estimate.  For  in- 
itanoe,  the  Columbia  Basin  project  is 
the  greatest  reclamation  project,  I  sup- 
poM.  In  the  history  of  man.  More  money 
will  uitimattly  bo  iptat  (0  complete  Co* 
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lumbia  Basin  and  its  triple  unit  purposes 
than  on  any  other  single  project,  prob- 
ably, ever  appropriated  for  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  conservative^  estimated 
that  before  we  are  through  it  will  cost 
from  five  to  six  hundred  million  dollars. 
How  much  should  be  spent  every  year 
Is  most  difacult  to  estimate,  and  hit  the 
proper  amount  riglit  on  the  nose.  On 
Columbia  Basin  alone  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  had  to  come  to  Con- 
gress not  only  1  year,  not  this  year  alone, 
but  six  times,  because  it  is  so  dilacult  to 
estimate  for.  It  is  a  big  contract, 
weather  has  entered  into  the  considera- 
tion during  the  war  years  and  in  the 
postwar  years,  and  the  ability  to  get 
materials,  the  ability  of  the  contractor  to 
get  heavy  equipment,  and  all  such  things, 
entered  into  the  consideration.  Many 
times  the  contracts  run  out  ahead  of 
time,  and  sometimes  they  extend  beyond 
the  1st  of  July,  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  I  have  often  thought  that  Con- 
gress might  approach  these  matters 
more  sensibly  if  we  would  appropriate 
sums  to  last  more  than  2  years,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  the  large  projects. 

On  Columbia  Basin,  Congress  has  al- 
ready spent  $242,000,000  in  the  past 
IVz-  years.  Last  jrear.  about  a  srear  ago. 
the  estimate  of  $31,000,000  was  given  to 
the  Budget  Bureau.  The  Budget  Bureau 
cut  the  amount  to  $27,000,000.  and  that 
was  sent  to  the  Congress  almost  a  year 
ago.  Congress  cut  the  estimate  from 
$27,000,000  to  $91,000,000.  But  in  mak- 
ing the  cut  Congress  directed  the  Bui'eau 
of  Reclamation  to  go  ahead  and  spend 
the  full  amount  that  was  requested,  for 
ioat  generators  In  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
bteaute  of  the  impending  power  shortage 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Columbia  Basin  therefore  founu  itself 
In  a  posiUon  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  Central  Valley,  although  the  cut 
was  only  20  percent  When  they  were  di- 
rected to  go  ahead  and  spend  the  full 
amount  on  generators,  and  directed  to 
proceed  to  keep  their  administrative  or- 
ganization Rolng  for  the  whole  fiscal 
year.  It  amounted  to  a  54-pcrccnt  cut  of 
the  figure  the  Budget  Bureau  had  sent  to 
Congress,  which  in  itself  had  been  cut 
from  their  own  original  estimate.  The 
result  was  that  Columbia  Basin  did  not 
have  sufficient  money  to  proceed  for  the 
full  fiscal  year.  That  was  not  particu- 
larly the  fault  of  Mr  Frank  Banks,  the 
rcplonal  engineer. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fro»n  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  O-.'cron. 

Mr.  CORDON.  In  order  that  the  Ric- 
ORD  may  show  the  correct  figures.  I  wish 
to  make  an  inquiry.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Washington  say  that  the  Bureau  of 
Rcclamr.tion  Initially  asked  the  Budget 
for  a  1043  appropriation  of  $32,000  000? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Somewhat  more 
than  $32  OCO  CCO.    ^ 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  believe  the  correct 
figure  was  $52,000,000. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  referring  only 
to  the  Columbia  Basin  project.  The 
whole  amount  was  $fi2.000,000,  wu  It 
not? 

Mr.  CORDON.  No ;  the  request  for  the 
Columbia  Bailn  project  1  boUfvi  was 
$52,000,000. 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  understood  that 
to  be  the  original  estimate  sent  down, 
but  their  actual  formal  request  of  tlie 
Budget  Bureau  was  cut  dov/n  to  a  little 
more  than  $30,000,000.  alter  they  had 
some  preliminary  heai'ings  at  the  Budget 
Bureau. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington yield? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON  cf  Wyoming.     As  I 
undersLand,  the  Senator  is  speaking  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  project,  the  appro- 
priation for  which,  as  recommended  by 
the  Senate  commrtteee.  is  $11,725,000? 
Ml-.  MAGNUEON.     Yes. 
Ml-.    ROBERTSON    of    Wyoming.    I 
should  like  to  a.slc  the  Senator  if  this  is 
a  refundable  appropriation.    By  that  I 
mean  are  the  receipts  from  the  power 
projects  turned  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  refund  the  original  cost,  or,  in  the 
case  of  irrigation  and  reclamation,  do 
the  settlers  on  the  projects  refund  the 
amount  of  the  original  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect, as  they  do  in  most  projects  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  such  as  my  own 
State,  Wyoming,  or  in  Montana? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  This  project  is  In 
the  same  category  with  the  other  proj- 
ects, both  as  to  power  and  irrigation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.    It  is 
a  refundable  appropriation,  is  It  not? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.    Yes. 
Mr.    ROBERTSON    of    Wyoming.    I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia  Basin  prcdect  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  itself  are  in  the  position 
of  having  their  original  estimate  cut 
some  46  percent.  So  the  contract  on  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  would  run  out 
on  February  1  unless  the  supplemental 
appropriation  were  made.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  wisely  considered 
this  would  be  false  economy,  so  it  made 
a  supplemental  estimate,  for  which  I  am 
deeply  appreciative,  to  keep  the  project 
going  until  regular  hearings  can  be  held 
and  the  amount  fpr  the  fiscal  year  1049 
can  be  reasonably  estimated. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  bureau,  in  dealing 
with  a  project  of  this  siia.  to  come  to  tlve 
Appropriations  Committee  and  say. 
"From  July  1  of  one  year  to  July  1  of  an- 
other year,  this  la  the  exact  amount  we 
can  spend  economically  and  efficiently, 
and  keep  the  project  going  with  reason- 
able continuity,  with  the  progress  di- 
rected by  the  Congress." 

The  House  committee  added  $1,859,000 
to  the  amount  the  Budget  Bureau  recom- 
mended for  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion, and  all  my  amendment  does  is  to 
follow  the  House  directive.  I  shall  read 
from  the  House  committee  report.  This 
relates  to  a  special  item.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee did  not  have  very  much  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  this  so-called  special 
and  peculiar  item,  which  resulted  in  tlie 
Hou^e  adding  to  the  Budget  Bureau's 
figure  $1,850,000.  Again  I  say  it  is  in- 
dicative of  the  manner  In  which  emer- 
gencies arise  In  connection  with  huiie 
projects.  Things  occur  which  cannot  be 
foreseen  at  the  time  the  eitlmatei  are 
made,  and  when  the  eitlmatei  are  before 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budeot  or  bffore  the 
Approprlatloni  Commlttte,    Tht  mem- 


bers of  the  House  committee  visited  the 
prcj3ct  last  summer  and  went  into  the 
matter  in  great  detail.  That  committee 
was  h3aded  by  Mr.  Jensen  whom  I  saw  a 
moment  ago  in  the  Sanate  Chamber, 
listening  very  intently  to  the  remarks  of 
the  S3nator  from  California. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Represent*^ 
ative  Jensen,  inspected  the  whole  Colum- 
bia  River   project.    They   spent   much 
time  going  into  all  the  facts,  talking  to 
the    resident    engineers    and    the   field 
agents.    The  subcommittee  of  the  House 
added  to  the  Budget  item  the  amount  I 
am  seeking  to  restore  to  the  bill  by  re- 
jecting the  committee  amendment.    I 
hope  the  Senate  ot  the  United  States. 
In  a  project  that  is  to  cost  from  five  hun- 
dred to  six  himdred  million  dollars,  a 
project  on  which  we  have  already  spent 
$242,000,600;  Win  not  quibble  over  $1,858,- 
000,  which  can  be  used  efficiently  and 
economically  at  this  time  toward  the 
completion  of  the  project.    I  quote  from 
the  report  of  the  House  committee  on 
the   third   supplemental   appropriation 
bill: 

The  additional  amoxmt  of  $1,850,000,  ap- 
proved by  the  committee.  Is  eseentlal  to 
expedite  work  on  the  spUlway  bucket  fat- 
Inrlgatlon  facUltlea  and  for  xrrtala  panrsr 
.faelUUcs  In  connection  with  InslaUatioa  at 
.three  new  generators  now  being  InataUed. 
Funds  for  the  purcliase  and  the  InstaUatJon 
of  the»e  power  facilities  must  be  provided 
promptly  or  there  will  be  a  delay  of  6  months 
or  longer  in  the  date  when  theee  new  gener- 
ators can  be  plaotd  In  operation.  This 
dalay— 

This  Is  What  the  House  committee  said 
In  adding  this  amount,  over  and  above 
the  Budget  estimate— 

This  delay  will  rosxilt  la  a  loss  of  rtvsuus 
amounting  to  about  12,730,000. 

The  failure  to  retain  the  amount  of 
$1,860,000  In  the  supplemental  bill  will  in 
effect  cause  a  loss  to  the  Oovrmment  of 
power  revenues  for  the  6  months'  period, 
conservatively  estimated  at  almost 
$3,000,000.  It  seems  to  me  It  would  be 
false  economy  not  to  retain  the  amount 
In  the  bill. 

A  part  of  the  sum  also  was  necessltatel 
by  an  emergency  in  connection  with  the 
iplllway  under  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
The  water  coming  over  the  dam  has  a 
backwash.  Gravel  and  rocks  have  lodged 
below  the  dam.  The  engineers  arc  un- 
able to  estimate  what  damage  may  have 
been  done  to  the  dam.  They  have  re- 
ceived appropriations  for  the  past  year 
or  two.  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
caisson  to  enable  them  to  get  underneath 
the  dam  during  low  water  and  see  Just 
what  damage  is  being  done  to  the  base 
of  the  dam.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
A  part  of  the  funds  would  be  used  so 
that  it  would  make  possible  within  any 
low-water  period  in  the  Columbia  River 
to  determine  what  damage  had  been 
done  and  what  needs  to  be  done  In  the 
way  of  repairs  to  the  greatest  dam  in 
the  world,  Grand  Coulee,  which  fur- 
nishes most  of  the  power  for  the  whole 
Pacific  Northwest  hydroelectric  pool. 

The  House  hearings  on  the  matter  are 
very  Interesting.  I  shall  not  read  them 
In  detail,  but  both  the  subcommittee  on 
Interior  Appropriations  and  the  full 
Houia  Committee  on  Appropriations  be- 
lieved that  it  wM  such  an  emersenoy  ai 
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10  rfqutrt.  flrii.  in  inipMtM)  d  th« 
ipilhNiy  ■niOTnih  ttit  dtm.  ti  d  ih« 
imiilMii  tC  nMr  10  tiuiMv  iMm  to 
imtMl  IB  ta  MiiMlf  wuincr  no^  ^  <tur* 
IM  tiitjjow  wtt»f  p»r4od  tojwoti  i  ilMi 
iMWi  IsfiiMMBi  of  ih#  Oovm  mtntt 
tad.  Neead.  It  faraHh  Um  tbrtt  Mn«r* 
ilon.  whMb  la  turn  will  alono  bilnt  in 
HjMOJOO  la  rtVMMM  during  U»t  pthod 
tlMt  thli  aodli  ottMffwiw  bo  dM  M  tf 
liM  BMBty  li  not  approaf^Ud.     Tbo 

(oHltVMMehl  PMU« 

lo  it  tdded  to  the  1  Mitt 
I'i  fiflttrt.  I  00  not  know  w  ittbtr 
tbt  Dlmrtor  or  tht  Badftt  Bom  a  wot 

Infonati  tl  ttattt  two  mtttcn.  I  do 
not  bell«vt  ttMl  much  If  anythii  i  wai 
Mid  dur*na  the  budset  hetiiniN;  other- 
wits.  X  think  X  ihould  be  m(c  In  wyini 
that  the  Budget  Bureau  would  have 
added  tht  aawunt  in  a  supplcmen  at  ap- 
pronrlatlon. 

I  bope  the  Senate  wlU  reject  th  r  com- 
mittee amendment  and  will  appn  ve  the 
amount  provided  by  the  Houko  \i\\  .  The 
bill  would  th'M  t(i  to  (onfcicnc*  with 
the  original  amount,  and  the  Senate 
would  be  in  acreement  with  the  Koute. 
The  hcnrinK^  are  ample  and  a(  equate 
and  lUiBcienily  definite  to  prove  tl  c  need 
of  the  additional  Rum  to  meet  tht  emer- 
gency. It  would  mean  thnt  the  G  avern- 
ment  would  receive  additional  r  venue, 
and  It  would  aUo  mean  that  1  there 
should  be  a  power  thortuao  In  the  Pacific 
North wcAt.  the  thrtt  gtnorator»r would 
be  in  op\*rallon.  Above  all,  Mr. I  Presi- 
dent, this  money  is  going  to  bo  stent  in 
any  event  within  the  next  4  or  5  taonthi. 
If  It  is  not  authorlEcd  In  the  prnding 
bill.  It  wUl  probably  be  placed  Bn  the 
regxtlar  appropriation  bill.  PrankBanks, 
the  di.ntrict  engineer,  the  Hoxi^t  c(  mmlt- 
tee.  and  others  who  should  be  In  ormcd 
on  the  matter,  say  that  the  mone: '  could 
be  more  economically  and  mote  effi- 
ciently spent  now.  because  of  the  emer- 
gency that  exists,  than  later  on. 

Porthermore.  the  expenditure  nil  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  in  the  s  mount 
of  almost  $3,000,000.  If  we  do  not  spend 
the  SI. 589.000  at  this  time,  we  shi  Jl  lose 
$3,000,000. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chalreian  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  sit  ing  in 
the  Senate  Chamber.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  larger  appropriation  repi  esents 
a  real  economy,  which  should  app  tal  not 
only  to  the  Appropriations  Conmlttte 
bat  also  to  the  Congress.  I  hoe  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  amendmcat  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

It  is  desired  that  the  Congrtia  ad- 
journ tonight.  We  could  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Hotue  without  any  differ- 
tnee  at  all  on  this  item,  which  w<  uM  be 
of  ttalstance  to  the  chairman  >f  the 
eommlttee,       

The  PRBSIDINT  pro  tempore  The 
^cation  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com  mittte 
tmendment. 

Mr.  BRXDOBS.  I  appredate  vtt7 
much  the  aolldtude  of  the  dlstlai  iilihed 
Senator  from  Washington  aboi  t  our 
concluding  the  ipeclal  eeeaion,  an(  about 
tht  etat  with  which  the  matter  couM 
bt  htndled  In  conference,  if  we  ihould 
reject  the  eommlttee  amendmet  t  and 
Increase  the  amount.  It  has  be  n  our 
practice  generally,  and  I  thlaa  it  Is 


a  ftrf  aoand  praetltt,  tiotpt  for  some 
extraordiatry  rttaoa,  aot  to  Increatt 
the  r<iogaHMadtttona  of  tht  Bureau  of 
the  iMdttl  and  tht  PrtttdtnT  Ittl- 
BMtta  havt  bten  eabaUMtd  by  them. 
IIM  toaualiitt  aiaiadiint  la  for  tht  ex- 
ael  MBoaat  reqattlod.   In  oth^r  words. 

om  flfart  of  in.7as.ooo  is  •4.7&7.000 

greater  than  tht  full  amount  of  the 
Budget. submitted  la^t  January  by  the 
Prealdtnt.  It  is  M.000.000  mort  than  was 

rt  la  Um  flteal  year  IM7.  which  was 
grtHttl  rttr  of  tptndlaflprlor  to 
this  time.  I  do  not  see  how  any  harm 
could  be  done  to  this  great  project,  and 
certainly  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect. 
I  say  that,  after  listening  to  tht  speech 
mnde  by  the  dlstlnguhhed  Sengtor  from 
CallfoinU  (Mr.  CowniyI,  who  described 
certa.tn  of  the  methods  employed  by  Mr. 
Straus  and  th«  Reclamation  Bureau,  X 
think  we  should  proceed  with  caution  10 
that  we  may  know  where  we  gre  going 
and  tiow  to  proceed,  when  a  great  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
floor  of  tht  Stnate,  aa  tht  Senator  from 
California  has  done  today,  eltboratlng 
details  of  the  program  and  policies  and 
attitude  of  certain  of  the  heads  of  the 
Rcclumation  Service,  partleulgrly  Mr. 
Straus,  I  ho(«  the  eommlttet  amend- 
ment will  be  iia^tMned. 

The  FRBSXDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  ts  on  the  committee  amendment 
on  piige  9,  line  4. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr,  President.  I 
had  not  yielded  the  floor,  I  want  to  add 
a  wcrd  to  what  I  previously  said.  I 
again  nay  that  I  am  not  here  to  become 
involved  In  any  squabble  retptctlng  the 
administrative  methods  of  the  Bureau 
of  Iteclamation.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Calif omia  (Mr. 
DowNiTl  has  approached  the  subject  in 
the  correct  way.  If  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation is  not  doing  the  Job  as  It  should 
be  done — and  I  made  the  same  state- 
ment before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  last 
week— someone  else  ought  to  do  the  Job. 
But  X  do  not  want  these  great  projects 
to  suffer  by  reason  of  wrangllngs  over 
the  methods  which  the  Bureau  used  to 
ccmstruct  them  when  Congress  has  com- 
mltu-d  Itself.  And  surely,  so  far  as  the 
Columbia  Basin  is  concerned,  from  all 
the  Information  X  have,  it  Is  adequately 
administered  by  Mr.  I^^nk  Banks,  who 
is  one  of  the  greatest  reclamation  ad- 
ministrators in  the  world. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  X  should  think  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  come  to 
the  floor  supporting  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. So  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised to  flnd  him  In  opposition  to  the 
President's  recommendation. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port the  President's  recommendation, 
but  I  tried  to  point  out  that  thia  is  some- 
thing which  Its  sponsor.1,  so  far  as  I 
know,  never  had  an  opportunity  to  place 
before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  the 
preliminary  hearing.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  knows,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  made  an  ap- 
propriation above  the  amount  recom- 
BBendtd  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  very  fact  that  the  eommlttee  did  so 
ought  to  be  conclusive  to  Senators  that 
the  project  is  of  such  a  nature  as  I 
have  stated  today.    I  hope  the  original 


amount  will  bt  rtttortd  to  tht  bill.  It 
will  b0  spent  anyway.  All  the^t  weatern 
reclamation  and  pewtr  projtcta  trt  stif  • 
liquidating,  and  tht  quioktr  wt  eompiett 
the  proJ'*ets  with  reasonable  continuity, 
tht  quicker  the  Oovemment  and  tht 
taxpayers  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  get  their  money  back,  and 
the  quicker  they  will  add  to  tht  wtlfart 
and  to  the  great  reeourcri  of  the  Nation. 
We  are  going  to  spend  this  money  any- 
way In  the  next  3  or  4  months.  We  can 
do  It  better  now,  because  of  conditions 
In  my  StaflD  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  money  ran  be  u«!Cd 
during  the  low-water  period  which 
comes  In  about  40  to  00  days, 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President.  I  rlst 
to  support  the  view  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  with  rcferenee  to  tht 
committee  amendment  in  connection 
with  the  Columbia  Bs-sln  project.  I  took 
the  same  po.^ltlon  as  a  member  of  tht 
Appropriations  Committee  when  the  bill 
WAS  marked  up.  In  supporting  tht 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  1  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  I  cannot  pre- 
srnt  facts  and  figures  to  demonitrtte  tht 
correct nt'ss  of  my  view,  but  I  also  rec- 
ognlr.o  that  those  who  may  have  a  con- 
trary view  will  have  a  like  poverty  of 
facts  and  figures  to  support  their  posi- 
tion, 

Mr.  President,  those  estimates  for  sup- 
plemental appropriation.^  Involving  over 
130,000,000  were  preaentcd  to  the  House 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  December.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
had  no  knowledge  of  House  action  there- 
on until  3  days  ago.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee had  2  days  In  which  to  attempt 
to  understand  and  evaluate  the  justifi- 
cations presented  In  support  of  these 
estimates. 

Anyone  who  has  any  knowledge,  the 
most  superficial  knowledge,  of  the  work 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  can 
understand  at  once  that  the  chore  was 
an  impossible  one.  I  say.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  cannot  emphasize  It  too  strongly. 
It  Is  an  Intolerable  situation  when  a 
committee  of  the  Congress  Is  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  Inquiring  Into  a  matter 
of  such  magnitude  and  such  complexity, 
with  but  2  days  in  which  to  do  so. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  want  to  place 
the  blame  where  In  my  opinion  it  be- 
longs, squarely  at  the  door  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Bureau  and  Its  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Michael  W.  Straus. 

Mr.  Preeldent,  I  do  not  have  the  deep 
knowledge  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  has  at  his  command 
with  reference  to  the  activities  of  the 
Reclamation  Bureau.  I  regret  that  It 
la  ever  necessary  for  a  man  to  stand  up 
and  raise  his  voice  In  criticism  of  sery- 
anu  of  the  American  Government.  I 
do  It  with  reluounce.  Mr.  President,  but 
I  believe  there  U  a  duty  which  reaU  upon 
those  servanU  of  the  American  ptoplt 
who  happtn  to  sit  in  tht  ItglaltUTt 
branch  of  tht  Ooyemmtnt,  to  do  for  tht 
American  people  lomt  kind  of  a  Job 
In  a  govemmtnt  of  chtcka  and  balances; 
and  in  this  Instance  thtrt  haa  beta 
ntlther  check  no*"  balanot. 

Mr.  President,  thert  Is  no  question  aa 
to  whether  the  work  of  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  could  have  been  so  scheduled  aa 
to  have  obviated  any  neceadty  for  tht 
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eonsklfratlon  of  flupplf>tnentn)  anproprl- 
ttloni  at  this  special  itaslon  of  the  Con- 
grtia. It  Is  not  opta  lo  tnament.  Thert 
wti  a  do)ibr>rAtt  acctltrated  program 
which  rot uitod  In  exhaustion  or  near  ex- 
hauallon  of  fundi,  and  in  my  opinion  waa 
Intended  to  h:>vc  that  re«uU,  The  funds 
are  now  In  such  condition  that  in  order 
to  whip  the  Individual  responsible  the 
Congress  must  use  the  1ft.«h  on  the  people 
of  the  country  and  not  upon  the  culprit. 
For  that  reason,  after  as  full  an  examina- 
tion as  could  be  made  In  the  short  time 
available.  I  flnd  myself  In  the  position  of. 
let  us  say,  a  man  Inr  a  ship  at  sea  with 
another  on  board  who  is  cavilling  about 
whether  enough  money  was  spent  In 
building  the  ship,  and  believing  that  the 
ihip  would  never  reach  land,  goes  down 
and  knocks  a  hole  in  bottom  of  the  craft. 
Mr.  President,  In  luch  a  situation  I 
must  repair  the  leakage  of  the  ihip  and 
leave  the  rest  of  the  matter  for  later  at- 
tention. In  doing  that  I  find  It  neeesiary 
to  support  the  action  that  was  taken  by 
the  Houte,  I  cannot  Justify  It  based  upon 
g  comprehensive  investigation.  X  do 
howovrr  know  that  the  funds  face  tx- 
hauntion.  I  do  know  that  the  projccta 
ihould  continue.  I  do  know  that  there 
Are  thouipnds  of  workmen  on  the  projects 
aot  only  in  the  Columbia  Basin,  but  In 
the  Central  Valley  project,  the  Colorado 
Big  Thompson  project,  and  the  Davis 
Dam,  who  have  moved  their  families  and 
belonolrgs  to  the  project  iltes  and  art 
depending  for  their  dally  bread  upon  the 
work  at  those  sites,  I  do  know  tnr.t  Jobs 
have  already  b?en  shut  down  In  Central 
Valley.  I  do  know,  from  the  balance 
sheet  which  was  available  and  was  pre- 
lented.  that  other  jobs  will  be  shut  down 
in  2  months  on  the  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
ect. I  know  that  those  men  must  seek 
work  somewhere  else,  and  move  their 
families,  if  they  can  flnd  quarters,  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter.  I  know  that  the 
projects,  the  physical  work,  will  suffer  If 
the  Jobs  are  called  off.  I  know  that  as  a 
result  It  will  cost  more  money  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  work. 

The  fact  that  the  situation  could  have 
been  avoided  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  avoided,  and  the  fact  that  the 
situation  exists.  Therefore  my  support 
la  based— and  I  believe  logically— on  the 
proposition  that  we  must  deal  with  the 
facts  we  flnd.  and  fix  the  responsibility 
later.  I  am  therefore  supporting  the  flg- 
ures  which  were  itt  by  the  House. 

I  now  come  to  the  meat  of  the  coconut 
In  connection  with  the  Columbia  Basin 
project.  Those  figures  arc  higher,  by  ap- 
proximately $1,800,000,  than  the  figures 
sot  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  sup- 
port the  higher  figure  for  tht  rtason 
that  tht  Columbia  Bailn  projtct  em- 
bracti  a  project  for  tht  rtolaaution  of 
mort  than  1.000.000  acres  of  land  now 
grid.  The  coit  to  the  United  States  of 
reclaiming  that  land  will  approxlmatt 
1350  an  acrt.  Tht  price  at  which  lUch 
land  wiU  go  to  the  farmor-itttltr  li  $15 
an  acrt.  Tht  difference  between  tht 
price  to  the  lettler  and  the  price  which 
the  Oovemment  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
to  reclaim  the  land  must  be  paid  out  of 
revenues  accruing  from  the  power  gen- 
erated at  the  dam.  It  requires  no  great 
consideration  of  the  matter  for  anyone 
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to  understand  that  the  primary  nttd  ii 
to  provtdt  fundi  which  will  makt  poi- 
siblt  rtvtaut  lo  tht  tximt  of  75  ct^nta 
out  of  every  dollar  which  must  romt 
from  power.  That  li  the  fli-st  rcqulsttt. 
Tht  funds  provided  In  the  bill,  lo  tht 
extent  of  a  little  more  than  tl.OOO.CiOO. 
were  for  the  purposq  of  adding  power 
facilities  CO  u  to  have  that  revenue  com- 
ing in  at  the  tarlieit  moment.  Because 
that  li  so  tisentlal,  I  am  supporting  the 
figure  of  tkhe  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Budget  figures  could  have  been  uied. 
In  2  days  no  man  could  satisfy  himself 
on  that  point,  and  I  am  perfectly  frank 
in  saying  that  I  have  no  argument  on 
that  score.  If  the  Senate  fteli  that  the 
Budget  figures  must  be  adhered  to— and 
I  hope  that  Is  not  the  feeling— tlion  I 
urge,  if  the  Senate  action  be  lustalned 
in  a  conference  report,  that  the  Bureau 
be  directed  to  make  the  primary  expond- 
Ituro  for  the  first  essential  In  that  pro- 
gram, which  Is  to  get  a  repayment  of 
76  percent  of  tht  ultimate  Oovemrntnt 
outlay. 

Mr,  Frtildent,  X  hope  that  the  Senate 
wilt  reject  the  committee  amendment 
and  adopt  the  flpiuros  of  the  Kouici,  I 
can  undcritand  the  argument  on  the 
other  lido.  I  havt  lympathy  with  It, 
and  I  have  nont  for  the  Bureau,  I  wish 
I  could  havt  gont  into  the  lubject  and 
could  have  Joined  in  a  settlement  in 
which  reasonable  mtndi  could  meet,  after 
a  full  understanding  of  the  problem.  We 
did  not  have  time  to  do  the  Job.  We 
were  operating  with  a  gun  at  our  col- 
lective heads.  Under  the  circumstances 
tht  bttt  judgment  I  have  been  able  to 
reach  on  the  matter,  after  spending  2 
days  in  the  hearings,  is  the  judgment 
which  I  have  stated.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
President.  I  was  the  one  member  of  the 
committee  who.  by  virtue  of  necessity  of 
presiding,  was  in  the  hearings  for  the 
full  time.  Other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee spent  as  much  time  as  they 
could  on  the  problem,  considering  1,helr 
other  duties.  As  a  result  of  hearing  all 
the  testimony,  little  as  it  was,  unsatis- 
factory as  it  was.  incomplete  as  It  was. 
I  flnd  myself  supporting  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Maq- 
NUSONI  and  supporting;  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  with  reference  to  this  Item. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation-— and 
I  know  the  appreciation  of  the  p«>ople 
of  the  State  of  Washlngtoni— to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  am  aware  of  the 
great  handicap  under  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  operated  In  conductlni;  the 
hearings,  I  am  deeply  sympathetic  with 
what  he  said  as  to  the  clement  of  time 
Involved.  The  task  was  moit  difficult. 
The  Senator  was  very  patient,  and  heard 
tveryoat.  Rt  ipent  all  of  hti  Urns  on 
this  problem.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  He  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  In  tht  State  of  Ortgon  and 
tht  State  of  Washington,  deiplte  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  great  hydrotltctrlc  pool 
at  Bonneville,  Orand  Coulee,  and  other 
dams,  private  and  public,  thert  ii  an  Im- 
pending power  ihortage.  Thli  money 
for  the  three  generators  would  not  only 
bring  in  extra  revenue  but  would  some- 
what fortify  us,  in  a  very  substantial 
way.  again<:t  any  impending  power  short- 


ggt  which  may  occur  la  tithtr  or  both 


Mr.  CORDON.  Tht  Senator  U  abto- 
lutely  correct.  X  did  not  advert  to  thai 
fact,  howrver.  To  me  the  rumpellint 
factor  Is  the  reimbursement  to  the  Gov- 
tmmcnt  of  funds  which  must  be  opent 
and  the  fact  that  three-quarters  of  such 
retmburitmtBt  must  come  from  power 
grnpiatlon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  friend  and  colleague  that  I  Join 
with  him  in  every  argument  he  has  ex- 
pressed this  afternoon  in  a  most  com- 
mendable—and. in  my  opinion,  unan- 
swerable—fashion. I  believe  that  mort 
need  not  be  said  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  taken. 

The  PIISSIDSNT  pro  tempore.  Tht 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commltttt 
amondmtnt  on  page  9.  lino  4.  I  Putting 
tht  quMtlon.l  Tht  "noM"  leem  to 
havt  It, 

Mr.  BRXDOBS.  Mr.  Prtildtat.  X  aik 
for  a  dlvtilon. 

On  a  divlilon,  the  amendment  wu 
rtjeotod. 

Tht  PR&SIDBNT  pro  tempore.  Art 
there  further  amendmcnti  to  be  pro- 
poicd? 

Mr,  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
recent  Incoherent  rtmarki  I  overlooked 
one  point  which  I  ihould  have  made  ai 
to  the  exhauition  of  the  funds  to  pay  the 
contractori.  Legal  opinion  dlffori  ai  to 
the  status  of  the  contracts. 

I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  de&k  and  ask  to  have  itated. 

The  CKixr  Clxrx.  It  ti  proposed,  on 
page  9.  after  lino  5,  to  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Thi  Federal  courts  shall  have  jurlsdlotlon 
upon  petition  of  cither  pnrty  to  interpret 
by  declaratory  decree  any  contract  for  the 
performanoe  of  woric  for  which  this  appro- 
priation may  be  used. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  the  Central  Valby  project 
is  in  the  same  category  as  that  of  the 
Columbia  River.  However,  since  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  took  action  only 
last  night,  and.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  did  not  feel  Justified  in  try- 
ing to  upset  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee: but,  under  the  circumstances.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  if,  in  view  of 
the  parliamentary  situation  u  It  now 
exists,  ho  would  permit  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  vote  by  wlilch  the  committee 
amendment  wiUi  reference  to  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  was  adopted  so  that 
it  may  go  back  to  the  Houit  in  tht  way 
It  came  from  the  House? 

Mr.  BRID0B8.  I  will  loy  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  that  I  was  opposed 
to  both  Increaati  provided  by  the  Houst. 
It  rather  amaios  me  to  see  lome  Sena- 
ton  who  are  lupportcri  of  the  President'! 
program  advocating  upsetting  the  Preil- 
dent'i  budget.  But  inasmuch  ai  we  havt 
overturned  one  item,  by  all  means  I  think 
the  Senator  has  taken  a  very  logical  posi- 
tion in  asking  that  we  overturn  another. 
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Mr.  KNOWLAIID.  Mr.  Presiden ;.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  ame  id- 
ment  of  the  committee  oa  the  Ceo  ;ral 
Valley  project  was  adopted  be  re<on- 
Udered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  VI  th- 
oot  objection,  the  amendment  wl!  be 
reconsidered:  and.  withoot  objection,  the 
committee  amendment  will  be  reje<ted. 

Are  there  any  further  amendment  \7 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  t  lere 
were  two  amendments,  one  on  page  8, 
line  25.  and  the  other  on  pa?;e  9.  Ui  e  3. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  ^^  Ith- 
out  objection,  the  same  order  wil  be 
made  as  to  both. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  Preside!  ,t.  I 
wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  el  air- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Ccmmitt «  to 
the  amendment  on  page  5.  line  15.  The 
committee  amendment  was  adopted  i  'hlle 
I VM  staMnt  from  the  floor.  I  have  had 
&  eoDTersaLion  with  the  chairman  o  the 
committee  and  am  satisfied  that  the  cir- 
comatances  are  such  as  to  warmn  my 
•aktDg  unan-mcu-  consent  that  the  aition 
by  which  the  committee  amendment  was 
adopted  be  reconsidered,  in  order  tl  lat  I 
may  seek  to  restore  the  amount  pro^  ided 
in  the  biil  as  It  came  from  the  Hou  ;e. 

This  question  arises  by  reason  af  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  cwnmittee  last 
night.  Senate  Joint  Resclution  167, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  yc  Jter- 
day  afternoon  and  which  I  might  saj  was 
passed  by  the  House  today,  carried  a  pro- 
vision to  enable  the  President  to  ( arry 
out  section  8  of  that  Joint  resolution, 
which  provides  that — 

For  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  S3  there  ts  hereby  made  ara  labl* 
not  to  exceed  81.000.000  from  any  ninds  made 
available  by  the  Congress. 

So  It  was  assumed  by  the  conutittee 
that  since  that  was  an  appropriatior  of  a 
million  dollars  the  deduction  shou  d  be 
made  in  the  appropriation  bilL  A  i  ead- 
ing  of  the  appropriation  bill,  howsver. 
would  indicate  that  It  makes  It  clear  that 
the  figure  of  $1,750,000  which  was  a<  opt- 
ed by  the  committee  and  has  since  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  is  an  ov«r-all 
limitation  upon  all  fimds  from  wha  ever 
source;  so  that  the  committee,  instead 

the 
out 


of  acting  to  preserve  $2,750,000  foi 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carr; 
the  program.  Is  reducing  the  fun  i  by 
$1,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  written  to  the  chairman  of  the 
mittee  a  letter  in  which  he  has  stated 
that  imder  no  circumstances  will  h^  ex- 
pend more  than  S2.750.0O0.  That  i 
sum  of  Sl.OCO.OOO  as  allowed  in  the 
anU-lnflation  bill  and  $1,750,000. 
less  the  amendment  Is  reconsideret 


;  the 

Taft 

Un- 

and 

the  fl:iure  of  $2,750,000  is  restoredl  the 
cut  will  be  below  that  which  the  com- 
mittee desires. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  have  no  objec^on. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  T)  rith- 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will  t  e  re- 
considered: and,  without  objection  the 
committee  amendment  will  be  rejec  ed. 
Mr.  OTdAHONEY.  Mr.  Preside  it, 
ask  that  the  letter  from  the  Seer  itary 
of  Agriculture  to  the  chairman  o  the 
Appropriations  Committee  be  la^atfd  at 
this  pomt  in  the  Rscoaa. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsccao, 
as  follows:  | 

DsFAincEirr  or  Acsicoltuu, 

WathinfUm. 
Bon.  8m.ts  Budges,  I 

United  States  Senate.  ' 

Deas  Sexatoe  Bridczs:  In  order  to  clarify 
the  Department  <Sf  Agriculture's  position 
with  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  fcod 
and  feed  conservation  program  contemplated 
by  H.  R.  4748. 1  respectfully  requeat  that  you 
either  restore  the  amount  in  line  15,  on  page 
5,  under  the  Item  "Department  of  Agricul- 
ture." to  $2,750,000  or  remove  the  lan^uase 
beginning  on  line  21  on  page  5.  reading  as 
follows:  •*;  and  (b)  any  proTams  approved 
by  the  President  under  existing  laws  to  en- 
courcge  conaerTatlan  praeUcca  ta  this 
country.** 

The  effect  of  either  of  the  above  st^ggested 
alternative  amendments  is  to  make  arallable 
to  the  Department  the  total  aggrcRate  sum 
of  £3.760.000.  under  both  bills.  It  is  not  my 
Intent  on  to  spend  the  Sl.CCO.OOO  provided 
for  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167  twice  and 
X  asstu-e  you  that  If  the  above  request  is 
granted  It  will  not  be  spent  twice.  Copies 
of  the  two  bills  referred  to  are  attached. 
Sincerely,  | 

Clintom  p.  AmzssoA, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  amend,  on  page  4.  line  23.  by  striking 
out  "$50  000  000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'eSS 000 000." 

I  make  this  motion  on  my  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  HollakoI. 

The  situation,  as  I  understand,  is  that 
without  this  limitation  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  might  be  expended  in  lieu  of 
wheat.  There  is  a  sound  reason  for  a 
substantial  sum  in  lieu  of  wheat.  The 
Army  and  the  State  Department  buy.  to 
ship  abroad,  commodities  which  are 
scarce,  when  we  have  surpluses  of  other 
coDMnodities  on  hand.  A  provision  was 
placed  in  the  relief  act  to  allow  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of 
commodities  at  the  equivalent  caloric 
value  of  wheat.  It  obviously  costs  more 
money  to  supply  the  calories  in  the  form 
of  dried  fruit  or  eggs  or  something  of 
that  kind;  but  it  does  get  rid  of  a  sur- 
plus and  it  affords  variety  in  the  diet. 
We  inquired  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  were  told  that  there 
were  surpluses  available  in  the  United 
States,  indicating  that  $90,000  GOO  could 
be  used  in  lieu  of  wheat:  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  think  the  amount 
should  be  increased. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  if  he  does  not 
think  that  would  defeat  the  objective 
sought  to  be  attained?  j 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  depends  on  Whether 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
any  of  these  commodities.  The  provision 
of  law  is  that  anything  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  owns  or  hereafter  ac- 
quires may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
wheat  on  a  wheat -calorie  basis.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Corporation  has  any 
such  commodities  available. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Would  the  Senator 
construe  the  law  to  mean  that  if  the  Cor- 
poration did  not  have  any.  and  if  sweet- 


potatoes  were  a  drug  on  the  market,  they 

could  be  substituted  for  wheat? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Would  it  have  to  be 
left  to  their  common  sense? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
be  able  to  answer  the  question  just  raised 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, because  I  called  earlier  today  Mr. 
Jesse  B.  Gilmer,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporatior .  and  who 
advised  me  that  they  have  already  on 
band  tmder  a  price-support  program  a 
small  amount  of  sweetpotatoes.  approxi- 
mately a  lialf-milllon  dollars'  worth,  and 
that  any  amount  they  have  can  be  used 
In  this  pro<?ram. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
There  Is  also  a  larse  quantity  of  dehy- 
drated sweetpotatoes  which  I  should  like 
to  see  used  in  this  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  speak  very 
briefly  on  this  matter,  because  I  realize 
that  it  is  desired  to  speed  the  bill  to  final 
action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
dated  December  19.  1947.  addressed  to 
me  from  Jerse  B.  GJmer.  Administrator 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, and  President  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoss. 
as  follows; 


Umrni  Stai 
Departmskt  or  Acaiccxi  uhe. 

PaoDtJcnoif  AKO  Mazcxtzxiq 

AoMnnsTsaTioir. 

Washington.  D.  C,  December  19,  1947. 
Hon.  Spissabd  L.  Eolluoi. 

United  States  Senate. 

TtBAM.  SsxATXxa  Holland:  In  conformance 
with  yovir  telephone  request  of  this  morn- 
ing. I  submit  the  following  information. 

We  have  not  completed  a  detailed  analysis 
of  that  portion  of  the  interim-aid  legislation 
which  authorizes  the  sale  of  price-suppcrt- 
acquired  commcdities  by  Commcdity  Credit 
Corporation  to  foreign  relief  prosjams.  Also, 
we  have  not  analjrzsd  In  detail  the  effects  of 
a  limitation  of  $50,000,000  total  loss  which 
could  be  incurred  by  the  Government  imder 
such  a  program. 

We  now  have  in  our  inventory  approxi- 
mately 28.000.000  pounds  of  dried  eggs  and 
60.COO.OCO  pounds  of  frozen  eggs  which  were 
acquired  under  the  mandatory  CCC  egg  price 
support  program  during  the  calendar  year 
1947.  Our  inventory  cost  of  di'led  eggs  la 
approximately  $37,000,000  and  our  inventory 
cost  of  frozen  eggs  Is  approximately  $20,- 
009,000.  Afsuming  that  the  wheat  cost 
equivalent  based  on  a  calorie  common  de- 
nominator for  dried  eggs  was  approximately 
10  cents  per  poimd  and  a  cost  of  frozen 
eggs  of  approximately  2\^  cents  per  pound, 
and  further  assuming  that  these  com- 
modities would  be  moved  under  this  leg- 
islation at  this  minimum  cost,  the  loss  to 
CCC  would  be  approximately  $33,000,000  for 
dried  eggs  and  approximately  $19,000,000  for 
frozen  eggs. 

We  now  have  contracted  f<»  or  are  In 
process  of  contracting  for  under  a  CCC  price 
support  program  approximately  100.030  tons 
of  raisins.  80.000  tons  of  dried  prunes.  These 
commodities  will  bear  an  Inventory  cost  to 
CCC  of  approximately  $16,000,000  and  614.- 
500.000.  tespecttvely.     A"'""'*^  that  these 
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commodities  would  move  Into  the  foreign 
relief  programs  at  the  minimum  coat  (wheat 
calorie  equivalent)  the  loss  to  CCC  would 
ie  approximately  $14,000,000. 

The  above  assumptions  reflect  a  price  on 
the  inventory  based  on  "where  is"  and  "as  is" 
and  does  not  reflect  special  packaging  costs 
which  place  the  commodities  in  the  most 
efficient  form  for  relief  feeding  and  freight 
to  port  and  ocean  transportation.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  assume  that  the  Congress  does 
not  Intend  to  Include  packaging  and  trans- 
portation as  loss  Items  to  CCC,  but  as  ex- 
penses properly  borne  by  the  appropriate 
recipient  agencies.  If  this  assxunptlon  is  not 
correct,  any  cost  incurred  by  CCC  for  these 
Items  would,  of  course,  increase  directly  the 
loss  on  commodities  sold  In  package  form 
and  delivered  at  the  cost  equivalent  6i  wheat. 

Dried  fruits  and  dried  or  frozen  eggs  are 
the  only  commodities  which  CCC  has  in  in- 
ventory as  a  result  of  a  price  support  pro- 
gram in  any  appreciable  quantity. 

Representatives  of  the  citrus  industry,  the 
honey  industry,  the  tree  nut  industry,  and 
the  Northwestern  apple  industry  have  re- 
cently informed  us  that  the  supply  and  price 
situation  on  these  commodities  is,  in  their 
opinion,  such  that  some  action  by  CCC  is 
necessary  if  the  industries  are  to  receive  the 
assistance  which  in  the  opinion  of  their  in- 
dustry leaders  is  fair  aitd  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  protect  the  economy  of  the 
industry.  We  do  not  today  have  price  sup- 
port or  active  diversion  programs  aflecting 
any  of  these  commodities. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jesse  B.  Gilmxb, 
Admintatrator,  PMA,  and  President,  CCC. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Without  quothig  at 
length  from  this  letter  I  shall  simply  give 
three  or  four  figures  which  show  what 
we  of  the  citrus  industry  are  up  against. 
The  provision  placed  in  the  appropria- 
tion biU  in  the  House,  limiting  the  aid 
which  may  be  given  under  this  bill  to 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities 
which  are  in  surplus  to  that  amount  of 
trading  which  will  show  a  total  of  not 
over  $50,000,000  of  loss  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  completely  nul- 
Ufy  the  intent  of  both  Houses  in  trying 
to  Improve  the  distressed  situation  in 
which  the  citrus  industry  and  several 
other  agricultural  industries  are  at  this 
time.  By  reason  of  the  figures  shown  in 
Mr.  Gilmer's  letter  it  is  indicated  that 
the  stocks  of  dried  eggs  and  dried  fruits 
already  held  by  CCC  are  themselves  in 
sufiQCient  amoimt  so  that  if  those  stocks 
are  purchased  under  this  program  at  the 
wheat  calorie  equivalent  basis  it  will 
practically  exhaust  the  $50,000,000  limi- 
tation. The  figures  are  $33,000,000  of 
loss  for  dried  eggs  and  $14,000,000  of 
loss  for  dried  fruits.  So  that  $47,000,000 
of  the  limitation  of  $50,000,000  could  be 
used  up  by  these  two  commodities  alone 
If  the  limitation  stands  as  it  is  in  the  ')ill. 

The  citrtis  industry  is  a  large  industry 
and  is  in  bad  condition.  As  compared 
with  its  revenue  to  the  growers  in 
1944-45,  wh'ch  amounted  to  $424,000,000. 
and  in  the  next  season.  1S45-46.  when 
the  revenue  was  $418,000,000.  the  reve- 
nue to  the  growers  last  year  was  only 
$260,000,000.  In  other  words,  our  citrus 
Industry  has  been  one  of  the  first  to 
suffer  and  to  feel  the  result  of  decreased 
war  purchases.  The  results  obtained  so 
far  this  year  are  even  worse. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted.    We  think  It  will 


carry  Into  effect  the  Intention  of  both 
Houses  In  writing  the  original  provision 
Into  the  authorization  act. 

I  close  by  sas^ng  simply  this,  because 
I  know  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  very  much  Interested  in  Including 
a  limitation  In  this  measure:  I  am  in 
accord  with  that  theory,  and  I  think  we 
would  have  done  better  if  we  had  put  a 
limitation  In  the  authorization  measure 
originally,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
wishes  this  limitation  to  stand  as  now  in 
the  bill,  for  by  its  terms  It  really  defeats 
the  objective  which  both  Houses  had  In 
mind  In  placing  In  the  authorization 
measure  the  provision  for  use  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  which  arc 
under  price  support  programs. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  adopt  the  amendment,  which  would 
change  the  figure  In  the  bill  from  $50,- 
000,000  to  $85,000,000. 

Mr.  BRIDGEa  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  recommended  the  $50,000,000 
Item  after  careful  consideration.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  raised  the 
question  of  citrus  fruits.  I  quote  from 
a  statement  by  the  State  Department: 

The  shipping  of  citrus  fruits  cannot  be 
Justified  in  terms  of  Europe's  aid.  It  can 
only  be  Justified  in  terms  of  removing  a 
United  States  surplus  or  building  a  future 
export  trade. 

I  quote  from  another  statement  by  the 
State  Department: 

The  shipment  of  citrus  frtilta  is  not  con- 
templated in  this  bill. 

I  quote  now  from  another  statement 
by  the  State  Department: 

Italy  and  France  now  have  access  to  their 
own  cropw  of  citrus  fruits. 

This  Is  another  statement  that  was 
made  to  us: 

Canned  citrua  fruit  is  something  over  85 
percent  water  and  has  almost  no  caloric  con- 
tent. It  does  have  vltanUns.  but  not  the 
calories  we  are  seeking. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  hardship.  Let  us  remember 
that  every  cent  we  incresise  this  item  will 
meam  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  will  have  to  pay  out  that  much 
more.  Many  persons  believe  that  this 
item  is  not  an  appropriation.  But  it 
means  that  we  authorize  losses  which 
may  be  paid  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  which  must  come  from  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers.  So  I  should 
like  to  see  this  item  kept  at  the  minimum 
figure  of  $50,000,000.  which  is  a  fair 
figure. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HAYDEN ].  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  the  Senators  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  Join  In  supporting  the  position 
taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  this  Item.  I  have  tried  to  look  into 
It  and  to  understand  it  as  thoroughly  as 
I  could. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  take  certain  losses.  We  cannot  say 
definitely  that  all  the  losses  it  takes  in 
shipping   food   abroad  will   be   greater 


than  the  losses  It  might  take  In  having 
the  food  spoil  here  at  home;  but  our  ptu:- 
pose  in  the  sdd  bill  is  to  provide  aid  as 
eflBcIently  and  as  economically  as  pos- 
sible. At  the  hearings  the  Army  pointed 
out  to  us  that  the  most  economical  food 
It  could  send  abroad  was  wheat  or  grain 
products.  Wheat  costs  3.4  cents  per 
thousand  calories.  The  commodities 
now  In  the  possession  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  being  mostly  eggs, 
potatoes,  and  dried  fruit— raisins  and 
prunes — will  cost  16.43  cents  per  thou- 
sand calories,  or  more  than  4^3  times  as 
much  as  wheat. 

We  wish  to  save  as  much  wheat  as  we 
can  for  our  own  use.  Actually,  when  the 
processed  foods  are  completely  ready  for 
shipment  abroad,  they  will  cost  $142,- 
000  000.  on  the  basis  of  their  caloric  con- 
tent. Those  are  the  foods  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Commcdity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Wheat  of  the  same  caloric 
value  will  cost  $30,000,000.  So  the  ship- 
ment of  the  processed  foods  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, Instead  of  the  shipment  of 
wheat,  will  result  In  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $100,000,000  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.'  SALTONSTALL.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  as  soon  as  I  complete  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Now  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  limited  this  loss 
to  $50,000,000.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hay- 
den]  seeks,  as  I  understand,  to  increase 
the  amoimt  to  $100,000,000,  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  the  utilization  of  the 
citrus  fruit  juices  from  Florida  and  other 
sections  of  the  country.  I  am  informed 
that  grapefruit,  which  Is  the  citrus  fruit 
of  which  there  is  the  greatest  surplus,  is 
85  percent  water.  The  fruit  itself  v?ill 
not  be  shipped  abroad;  It  is  impractical 
to  ship  it  abroad.  Neither  the  State  De- 
partment nor  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration say  that  it  is  possible  to  ship 
grapefruit  or  oranges  without  canning 
them. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  now  has  no  canned 
citrus  fruits  in  its  possession.  Of  course 
it  can  buy  canned  citrus  fruits;  but  I  am 
also  informed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  that,  although  there  Is 
plenty  of  caxmed  citrus  fruit  now  on  the 
shelves  of  the  stores,  there  is  not  at  the 
moment  a  surplus  of  citrus  fruit. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  adopting  this  provision, 
which  comes  under  the  authorization 
act,  we  should  remember  that  we  wish  to 
make  It  possible  to  send  abroad  foods 
which  are  in  surplus  supply,  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  increase  to  an  excessive  ex- 
tent the  cost  of  the  relief  we  furnish.  In 
a  way  that  Is  not  by  means  of  direct  ap- 
propriation. We  safeguard  ourselves  in. 
that  respect  when  we  limit  the  amoimt 
of  these  foods  to  a  loss  of  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  hope 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  be  rejected. 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Mr.  President 
the  S:nator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  I  think  he  performed  a  very  u  5eful 
service  the  other  day  when  the  author- 
ization bill  came  back  from  the  Hon  5e  of 
RejrMcntatives  with  the  additional  lan- 
mXH^  which  the  House  had  inserted, 
providing  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
nole.s  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Con  ora- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  House  amendment  left  the  milter 
"more  or  less  wide  open.  When  the  bill 
left  the  Senate  it  would  have  req  lired 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
come  before  the  Appropriations  Con  mlt- 
tee  and  Justify  its  expenditures  inder 
this  program:  and  I  think  leaving  it  wide 
open  was  a  mistake. 

However.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with 
the  Senator  frcm  Arizona,  that  this  lan- 
guage is  too  restrictive.  The  fact  c  f  the 
matter  is  that  the  losses  do  not  :ome 
from  usinp  these  substitute  foods  i  i  the 
foreign-relief  program.  The  loss  ;s.  if 
any.  arise  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  price  support  program  as 
a  whole.  Therefore.  If  commo  iities 
which  have  been  purchased  and  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity  C  rcdit 
Corporation,  are  not  used  In  this  e  cport 
program,  but  are  held  beyond  a  c(  rtain 
period  of  time,  they  will  be  a  total  oss — 
as  In  the  case  of  potatoes — and  not  i  lere- 
ly  a  partial  loss. 

The  provision  will  at  least  perm  t  the 
disposal  of  such  commodities  at  a  price 
based  on  the  caloric  equivalent  of  w  heat, 
and  to  that  extent  I  think  it  not  only 
saves  the  exporting  of  wheat,  wh  ch  is 
Immensely  Important  In  our  program  to 
hold  down  prices,  but  it  is  also  a 
conservation  program,  to  preven 
spoilage  of  food  in  this  country,  ajs  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  potatoes. 

So  that  at  least  some  of  the  osses 
which  the  Senator  mentions  are  vei  y  apt 
to  take  place,  regardless  of  whethc  r  the 
Senate  raises  this  particular  f  gure. 
While  I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  ( ither 
to  leave  it  wide  open  or  even  to  dpuble 
the  amount  to  $100.0C0.000.  as  I  u  ider- 
stood  the  Senator  from  Massach  isctts 
thought  it  V7a?  being  raised  to.  I  a:  n  in- 
clined to  believe  there  would  be  some 
merit  In  the  committee's  taking  to  con- 
ference a  figure  of  $75.O0O.0C0.  vhich 
would  both  set  a  top  side  limit  aiid  at 
the  same  time  would  assure  that  we 
would  not  have  a  wastage  of  food. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Fres  dent. 
I  agree  with  much  of  what  the  Se  lator 
from  California  has  said.  The  an  end- 
ment  which  was  originally  adopted  by 
the  Senate  was  a  better  amendment,  in 
my  opinion,  than  the  amendment  \  -hich 
came  from  the  House  and  which  was 
finally  written  into  the  law.  It  is  true 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpor  ation 
may  take  a  loss.  The  question  wc  must 
consider  is  whether,  to  make  ou '  aid 
abroad  as  practical  as  possible,  as  juick 
as  poc^cible.  and  as  efficient  as  po<  sible. 
from  the  point  of  view  of  noiu-ish  nent. 
we  can  use  some  of  these  surplus  ;  oods. 

I  feel  that  the  $50,000,000  limit  is  a 
good  one.  because  it  permits  us  to  u:  e  the 
foods  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  ::om- 
modity  Credit  Corporatioo.  as  I  u  ider- 
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stand,  and  a  Uttle  more  than  Is  now  on 
hand,  and  that  neither  the  State  Depart- 
ment nor  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration intend  to  use  citrus  fruits  any- 
way. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
State  Department  or  the  Army  do  not 
intend  to  use  citrus  fruits,  well  and  good. 
What  I  am  trying  to  tell  the  Senator  is 
that  the  head  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  says  he  has  on  hand  now 
surplus  commodities  which  he  could  ap- 
ply m  the  manner  suggested.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  would  it  satisfy  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  to  make  the 
figure  $75,000,000?  If  so,  I  shall  modify 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  support- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee.  I 
shall  support  whatever  amendment  he 
thinks  is  desirable. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  modify  the  amend- 
ment to  provide  $75,000,000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  one  more  thought  to^the  discussion, 
because  I  know  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  does  not  want 
anything  to  remain  in  the  Record  which 
will  be  found  later  not  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  facts. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  citrus  is  not  In 
sm-plus.  It  Is  terribly  in  surplus.  Last 
year  we  permitted  something  like  the 
equivalent  of  9.000.000  boxes  of  citrus 
to  fall  off  the  trees  and  go  back  into  the 
ground,  and  the  very  presence  of  that 
large  surplus  cut  dow^n  the  prices  of 
everything  that  could  be  marketed.  As 
to  this  year,  it  is  stated  freely,  and  it 
will  be  found  admitted  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  that  the  prospect 
is  that  something  like  30.000000  boxes 
may  have  to  go  the  same  way. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is.  I  suspect,  technically 
correct,  but  in  this  respect  only,  that 
the  canners  and  processors  have  been 
very  careful  this  year  not  to  process 
anything  until  they  have  some  market 
in  hand  for  it,  because  to  process  the 
fruit  means  that  they  have  to  invest  ad- 
ditional money  in  the  product.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  unless  there  is  some 
additional  market  supplied  either 
through  the  purchase  of  canned  fruit 
or  concentrated  fruit,  there  will  be  this 
immense  surplus  in  the  producers'  hands 
which  will  bring  disaster  to  a  tremen- 
dous industry. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  not 
surplus  grapefruit  last  year,  and  that 
there  probably  will  be  surplus  grape- 
fruit this  year.  My  Information  within 
the  hour  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  that  there  is  no  precant  sur- 
plus of  canned  citrus  fruits,  that  they 
are  in  ample  supply,  which  may  lead  to  a 
surplus  later  on  in  the  amount  of  citrus 
fruit. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  suspect  that  is  f.p- 
proximately  correct,  because  the  addi- 
tion of  the  cost  of  canning  or  making 
concentrate,  either  one,  would  not  be  jus- 
tified imder  present  conditions,  because 
the  market  has  simply  collapsed  and 
fallen  to  pieces. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  remind  the 
Members  oX  the  Senate  that  wjiile  we 


are  spending  the  Immense  amount  of 
money  authorized  to  help  people  over- 
seas, it  Is  not  going  to  do  any  harm  to 
the  program  if  we  take  some  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  distressed 
agricultural  producers  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  if  we  leave  something  in  the 
program  which  will  bring  to  them  some 
measure  of  relief. 

I  wish  to  say  now  that  the  extension 
of  the  surplus  purchase  program,  which 
is  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  can- 
not benefit  anyone  else,  will,  I  think,  do 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  pop- 
ularize and  make  understood  this  for- 
eign-aid program  in  the  communities  of 
our  Nation,  which  are  in  those  agricul- 
tural areas  where  surpluses  already  exist. 

Let  me  say.  because  I  did  not  read  from 
the  letter  in  detail,  that  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Gilmer  makes  it  very  clear  that  not 
only  in  the  case  of  citrus,  but  also  in  the 
case  of  apples  in  the  Northwest,  and  in 
the  case  of  nuts,  as  well  as  honey,  there 
has  already  been  evidence  of  tremendous 
surplus  production,  which  has  placed 
those  industries  in  distress,  and  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  being  asked 
to  give  price  support  to  those  four  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  brought  cut  so  ably  by  the  Sen- 
ator frcm  California  [Mr.  KnowlandI, 
that  the  mere  fact  that  we  put  in  the 
bill  the  $50,000,000  limit,  or  the  $85,000.- 

000  limit,  which  Is  suggested,  does  not 
mean  by  any  manner  of  means  that  we 
are  increasing  by  that  much  the  appro- 
priation to  go  into  this  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram, because,  to  the  contrary,  these  sur- 
plus goods  cannot  be  sold  in  the  open 
market,  at  least  for  anything  like  the 
support  price  which  is  already  Invested 
in  them  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, the  support  price  being  90  per- 
cent of  parity. 

I  am  told  by  Mr.  Gilmer  today  that,  in 
the  case  of  dried  eggs,  if  they  were  not 
sold  under  the  program— most  of  them 
have  to  be  med,  he  says,  in  the  first  3 
months  of  next  year — to  prevent  spoilage, 
and  that  there  is  no  existing  market 
.where  they  can  be  sold  for  anything  like 
what  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  invested  in  them. 

Therefore  it  is  not  an  addition  to  the 
program,  in  the  total  amount  of  the  limit, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  if  the  limit  is 
fixed  at  $35,000,000.  as  suggested  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to 
me  to  modify  my  amendment  so  as  to 
make  it  read  "$75,000,000"? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  hour  is  getting  late,  and 
unless  we  get  the  bill  through  and  get  it 
into  conference  with  the  Hcuse  the  spe- 
cial session  will  end  with  no  bill,  because 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  are 
drifting  away  from  Washington.  So  I 
hope  we  can  limit  the  debate.  This  is 
not  said  in  criticism  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  frcm  Florida  or  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  in  presenting  the 
case  for  their  constituents,  because  I  re- 
spect them  for  doing  that. 

I  think  $50,000,000  is  a  fair  figure,  and 

1  point  out  that  this  money  is  coming 
out  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
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'  If  we  can  arrive  at  a  figure  that  Is  not 
too  far  out  of  Une  with  that,  I  will  ac- 
cept It  for  the  committee  and  take  It  to 
conference.  But  I  think  the  figure  of 
$85,000,000  or  $75,000,000  is  too  high. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  wiU  make  a 
Yankee  trade.    I  will  make  it  $70,000,000. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  If  the  Senator  makes 
a  Yankee  trade,  he  will  have  to  come 
down  nearer  to  my  figure. 

Mr.  HAYDEa^.  The  Senator  can  con- 
trol that,  if  he  is  taking  It  to  confer- 
ence, and  that  is  what  he  has  promised 
to  do. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  If  the  Senator  will 
agree  to  $65,000,000,  I  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
▼ote  on  the  $70,000,000  figure. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
/question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  the  figure  of  which  has  been 
changed  to  $70,000,000. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  whether  we 
could  not  agree  on  the  $70,000,000  figure, 
and  take  the  amendment  to  conference, 
and  save  the  necessity  of  a  vote. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  desires  to  speak 
on  a  matter  in  the  nature  of  a  question 
of  personal  privilege,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  the  particular  question  we  are 
considering  settled,  if  we  can  decide  on 
It.  I  think  a  fair  compromise  between 
$75,000,000  and  $50,000,000  is  splitUng 
the  difference,  is  it  not?  I  have  done 
a  little  better  than  split  the  difference 
in  suggesting  the  figure  $65,000,000. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  accept  the  Senator's 
figure. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  Senator  state  his  amendment? 

^r.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  increase  the  amount  from  $50,000,000 
to  $35,000,000. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

BUREAU      OP      INTERNAL      REVENUE- 
DISTRICT  OFFICE,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
months  ago,  information  was  presented 
to  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Buck]  and  myself  to  the 
effect  that  there  were  certain  irregulari- 
ties in  the  accounts  of  the  district  of- 
fice of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
at  Wilmington.  Del.  Since  that  time  my 
colleague  and  myself,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  ,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  have  thor- 
oughly Investigated  this  case. 

It  has  been  disclosed  by  an  investiga- 
tor of  the  Appropriations  Conunittee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  that  since 
1940  there  have  been  manipulations  of 
various  accoimts  in  this  oflSce,  involving 
approximately  2,000  transactions  from 
the  various  taxpayers  of  the  State  of 
Delaware. 


Further  evidence  of  these  discrepancies 
has  just  been  revealed  showing  that  dur- 
ing this  period  several  checks  have  been 
stolen  or  misappropriated  from  my  own 
personal  account  in  that  ofiBce. 

These  Items  were  inunediately  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue.  An  investigation  was 
conducted  by  that  department,  which  is 
confirmed  by  a  letter  signed  by  Mr. 
George  J.  Schoeneman,  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  which  I  shall  later  in- 
sert in  the  Record  disclosing  the  fact  that 
the  checks  were  received,  endorsed,  and 
cashed  by  the  proper  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  but  that  the  proceeds  thereof 
were  not  credited  to  my  account. 

In  addition  to  my  own  checks,  other 
checks  totaling  an  amoimt  as  yet  undis- 
closed have  been  misappropriated. 

At  least  one  of  the  officials  responsible 
for  the  theft  has  been  apprenhended  and 
is  now  awaiting  indictment  by  the  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  at  Wilmington.  In  the 
meantime,  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce 
is  in  the  process  of  completing  an  audit 
to  determine  the  total  amoimt  of  the 
shortage  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
bring  to  Justice  any  and  all  officials  who 
may  be  involved. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States 
District  Attorney  and  tl\e  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  I  am  refraining  in 
this  report  from  Including  the  names  of 
Individuals  who  are  awaiting  indictment 
or  who  are  under  suspicion. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  letter  from 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  Wash- 
ington, signed  by  Mr,  George  J.  Schoene- 
man, Commissioner,  confirming  the 
statements  which  I  have  made  regarding 
the  checks  involved  in  my  own  account. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Treasubt  Departbcent, 
Washington,  December  19,   1947. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 

United  States  Senate. 

IfT  Deas  Senator:  It  was  indeed  distress- 
ing to  me  to  learn  In  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  you  this  morning  that  inferences 
embarrassing  to  you  had  been  drawn  from  a 
situation  which  developed  In  the  office  of  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue,  Wilmington, 
Del.  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  this  situation  which 
reflects  in  any  way  upon  any  transactions 
between  either  you  or  Mrs.  Williams  and  the 
Internal  revenue  service. 

The  facts  are  these.  Some  months  ago. 
discovery  was  made  of  a  defalcation  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  employees  of  the  coUector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  District  of  Dela- 
ware. This  defalcation  was  accomplished  by 
taking  cash  remitted  by  one  taxpayer  and 
later  covering  the  shortage  by  applying  the 
payment  of  another  taxpayer  to  the  first  ac- 
count. One  of  the  checks  thus  used  to  cover 
an  embezzlement  was  a  check  which  you 
remitted  in  payment  of  the  estimated  tax  of 
yourself  and  Mrs.  Williams. 

Obvloiisly,  this  is  a  matter  over  whicii  you 
could  not  possibly  have  had  any  control  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  explanation  will 
clear  up  any  misunderstanding  which  exists 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  concerning  the  affair. 

I  may  add  that  appropriate  action  Is  being 
taken  iinder  the  cflending  employee's  bond 


to  adjust  your  account  and  others  involved. 
The  question  of  prosecution  of  the  erring 
employee  Is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  appro- 
priate United  States  District  Attorney. 
Very  truly  yours. 

OeOBCS  J.  SCBOCKK3IAH, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  order  that  the  cit- 
izens of  the  State  of  Delaware  who  pay 
Federal  income  taxes  through  the  Wil- 
mington office  may  not  be  imduly 
alarmed  by  these  revelations.  I  wish  to 
add.  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Wilmington  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  are  bonded 
and  that  both  the  taxpayers  and  the 
Federal  Government  are  thus  protected. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE— ENROLLED 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Swanson.  one  of  its 

reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  Joint  resolution  (8.  J.  Res.  167) 
to  aid  in  the  stabilization  of  commodity 
prices,  to  aid  in  further  stabilizing  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President  pre  tempore. 

COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  be  relieved  from 
service  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. I  have  had  the  good  fortime  to 
be  assigned  to  four  hard-working  com- 
mittees, Banking  and  Currency.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report,  as  well 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
I  find  it  impossible  to  carry  on  my  duties 
on  all  four  committees,  and  therefore  I 
ask  to  be  relieved  from  service  on  the 
one  which  I  have  most  neglected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  order  is  made. 

THIRD    SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATION 
ACT,  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4748)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1948,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  adoption  of  two  perfecting 
amendments.  First,  on  page  2.  line  22, 1 
move  to  strike  out  "S.  1774"  and  insert 
"Public  Law  389." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  On  page  7,  in  line  4, 
after  the  word  "commodities",  I  ask  that 
there  be  inserted  the  words  "or  volun- 
tary agreements  relating  thereto".  That 
is  in  hne  with  the  bill  that  was  passed 
yesterday  by  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ttie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments,  the 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  biU. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  for  any  cons:derable  period.  I 
feel  constrained,  however,  to  say  that  to 
my  opinion  our  foreign  policy  is  going 
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He 

is, 
in 


hill 


to  go  down  In  history  as  one  of  the  n  lost 
magnificent  fiascos  the  world  has  ( ver 
leen.  The  only  good  thing  about  1 ;  Is 
thai  possibly  some  hungry  people  Rrill 
get  some  food  out  of  it.  So  far  as  ac- 
complishing our  objective  of  headinf  off 
communism  or  of  making  friends  in  the 
world  is  concerned.  I  think  it  is  war)  ing 
In  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  1^  ost 
eeitai9ly,  in.sof ar  as  China  is  concer  ted 
any  money  that  Is  given  to  Chiang  I  'jd- 
abek  will  not  go  to  the  feeding  of  hui  gry 
people.    I  am  surprised  that  in  the  h(  ar- 

^tnga  with  reference  to  China.  Oen.  I  eng 
Tte-halang  was  not  invited  to  tesify 
Be  was  a  high  officer  in  China.  ranJ  ing 
second  only  to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  He 
ha.s  split  with  the  Generalissimo,  ind 
certainly  he  should  be  a  first-hand  soi  irce 
of  information  regarding  what  goe^^on 
in  China. 

I  had  a  conference  with  General  |5fu- 
hsiang  the  other  day.  and  he  told  me 
that  if  this  money  goes  to  China,  it  will 
not  be  used  to  feed  anybody,  that  Ch  ang 
Kai-shek  and  his  henchmen  will  appro- 
priate the  money  to  themselves 
stated  that  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the 
and  a  few  of  the  other  rich  familie* 
China  are  despoiling  the  people  merci 
lessly.  and  either  hoarding  monejf  or 
Investing  it  abroad.  The  general  lUg- 
gested  that  that  should  be  investigated. 
He  stated  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  ijeal- 
Izes  his  days  are  numbered  in  China 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  keep 
power.  Therefore.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
his  corrupt  associates  are  piling  up 
serves  in  foreign  countries  against 
day  when  they  will  have  to  leave 
General  Yu-hslang  spht  with 
Kai-shek  when  he  outlawed  the 
cratic  Letigue. 

I  am   convmced  that  appropriat 
for  China  at  this  time  are  like  pouflng 
water  down  a  rat  hole,  only  we  are 
ing  corn  down  the  rat  hole.    The 
like  corn,  and  we  are  Just  feeding 
rats  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
tainly  we  are  not  going  to  destroy 
of  them. 

We  talk  about  aiding  other  countHes 
and   protecting   them  against  invasion 
of  their  rights  by  foreign  powers, 
are  two  clippings  from  each  of  wliich 
I   desire   to   read   a   paragraph. 
Poster  Dulles  on  his  visit  to  Paris 
cently  made  the  following  statement 
It  appears  in  an  article  by  Lansing 

ren  from  Paris  on  December  4.  1947 

I  have  come  to  Paris  to  witness  the 
nlllcent   effort   that  the  French  people 
maJclng  against  foreign  penetration.     I 
sl<ler  this  is  more  Important  than 
Iwppenlng  at  the  London  Conference 

I  read  from  an  article  by  Andre  Vis^n 
entitled  'Prench-Soviet  Divorce"  inith 
a  subheading  'Russian  blunders."  At 
the  end  of  the  article  we  find  the  follow 
ing  mteresting  paragraph: 

But  we  should  reftUse  that  It  may  at  kny 
time  expand  Into  a  general  antif orelgn  1  sel- 
Ing. 

He  says  there  Is  now  a  growing  aitl- 
Soviet  feeling  in  Prance,  but  we  she  iild 
reallK  that  it  may  at  any  time  expi  nd 
into  a  general  antiforeign  feeling.  W  lat 
is  more  important  is  how  the  Prenchi  len 
wiU  feti  toward  us.  Ifr.  President,  a  ter 
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all  our  aid  extended  to  them,  and  our 
proposed  aid.  I  continue  to  read  from 
Andre  Visson's  article: 

Indeed,  the  last  Gallup  poll  In  Prance  re- 
vealed that  only  18  percent  of  the  French 
people  believe  that  the  Marshall  plan  is  mo- 
tivated by  a  sincere  desire  to  help.  Fifteen 
percent  attribute  It  to  our  desire  to  Inter- 
vene in  European  affairs,  and  47  percent  to 
ctir  need  for  foreign  markets. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President.  62  j)er- 
cent  of  the  French  people  feel  that  we 
are  mercenary  in  our  efforts  to  help  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and,  frankly.  I  am 
constrained  to  feel  the  same  way  about 
most  of  our  foreign  aid. 

I  feel  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Vanden- 
ancj  is  absolutely  sincere,  and  that  he 
has  done  a  great  job  in  handling  our 
foreign  affairs,  as  he  sees  them.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  done  what  he  believes  to  be 
right,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  at  my 
own  temerity  in  disagreeing  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. But  I  have  searched  my  soul,  I 
have  gone  over  the  facts.  I  have  read 
the  history  books  and  studied  the  matter, 
and  I  cannot  reach  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  our  foreign  policy  is  going  to 
be  disastrous,  it  Is  going  to  make  us 
eventually  the  laugliingstock  of  the 
world:  we  will  have  gotten  in  very  deep 
and  then  will  not  be  able  to  deliver  on 
all  our  fine  promises.  It  will  be  a  direct 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communists  and 
will  help  the  spread  of  communism. 

I  sincerely  wish  I  could  go  along  with 
our  foreign  policy.  It  would  be  much 
more  pleasant  if  I  could  go  along,  instead 
of  being  practically  alone  in  my  criti- 
cism of  it.  But  I  cannot.  However.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
are  against  our  foreign  policy.  I  did 
not  always  think  so.  I  believed  the  Gal- 
lup polls,  and  I  thought  that  I  was  like 
the  mother  who  witnessed  her  son  tak- 
ing part  in  a  military  parade,  who  said, 
"They  are  all  out  of  step  but  Jim."  I 
thought  I  was  Jim. 

Recently.  I  made  a  tour  of  the  country 
and  spoke  to  a  number  of  audiences  and 
asked  the  people  in  them  how  they  felt 
about  our  foreign  policy.  More  recently 
in  my  broadcasts  to  Idaho— I  make  a 
weekly  broadcast  to  Idaho — I  asked  the 
people  of  the  State  over  the  air  how  they 
felt  about  our  foreign  policy  and  what 
they  wanted  me  to  do  about  it.  They 
were  4  to  1  opposed  to  giving  foreign  aid. 
Half  of  them  were  opposed  to  giving — 
period.  That  is  isolationism,  I  presume. 
The  other  half  were  opposed  to  giving 
because  they  feel,  as  I  do,  that  we  are 
only  bU5ring  enemies  with  our  giving  the 
way  we  are  doing  it  now.  They  feel,  as  I 
do,  that  these  things  should  be  handled 
through  the  United  Nations,  through  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Enirope.  It  could  be,  it  should  be 
done.  I  predict.  Mr.  President,  that  our 
entire  foreign  policy  will  turn  out  to  be 
a  gigantic  replica  of  the  sorry  mess  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  involved  in 
Greece  at  the  present  moment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.  R  4748)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments,  request 


a  conference  with  the  House  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Bridges,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr. 
Ball.  Mr.  McKellar.  Mr.  Hayden,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

EXmOPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESroENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  478) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(For  President's  message,  Fee  today's 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  p.  11749.) 

INTERNATIONAL  AND  NATIONAL  POLICIES 
AND  THE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
MALONE  BEFORE  THE  WESTERN  GOV- 
ERNORS' CONFERENCK 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record,  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  the  opening  address  which  I  de- 
livered at  the  Governors'  Conference  of 
the  Eleven  Western  States,  in  Portland, 
Oreg..  December  12,  1947.  The  address 
dealt  primarily  with  the  international 
and  national  policies  of  this  Government, 
and  the  trends  of  population  and  indus- 
try m  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  expend- 
ed nearly  $20,000,000,000,  through  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies  and  direct  ap- 
propriations by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  since  Worid  War  H,  in 
foreign  countries.  We  are  now  asked  for 
$17,000,000,000  more,  nearly  $7,000,000,- 
000  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the  so- 
called  sixteen  Marshall  plan  countries 
during  approximately  the  next  fiscal 
year,  all  of  those  expenditures  to  be  made 
without  discussing  with  the  American 
people,  much  less  deciding,  the  para- 
mount question,  which  is  just  what  areas 
and  nations  of  the  world  it  is  necessary 
for  this  country  to  protect  in  the  interest 
of  our  ultimate  safety. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Ume  to  take  the 
American  people  into  the  confidence  of 
their  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  are  many  and  varied  issues  confront- 
ing the  Senate  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time.  I  Intend  to  confine  my 
discussion  here  entirely  to  what  I  consider 
the  major  economic  problems  vitally  affect- 
ing the  continued  economic  growth  of  the 
entire  Nation.  This  means  the  economic 
growth  of  the  11  western  States. 

I  Intend  to  dlscioss  these  problems  with  you 
frankly  and  without  reserve  Just  as  I  did 
when  I  prepared  the  Industrial  Report  and 
encyclopedia  covering  the  States  that  you 
represent  in  the  period  from  1937  to  1944. 

The  decisions  that  are  about  to  be  made 
by  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  could  conceivably  result  In  a  radical 
change  In  our  form  of  government.  We 
could  easily  drift  Into  the  regimented, 
socialized  and  nationalized  European  form  of 
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government.    That  Is  the  easy  way.    To  stay 
away    from   It   will   require   some   good   old 
fashioned  "guts."  hard  work  and  sane  think- 
to*. 
Tb«  decisions  Include: 

1.  The  first  and  most  Important  problem 
on  international  policy,  which  has  not  been 
put  clearly  to  the  American  people,  is  whether 
or  not  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  defend  the 
Suropean  and  Middle-Eastern  countries  for 
our  own  ultimate  safety  and  In  the  Interest  at 
defending  the  materials.  Including  oU,  that 
we  may  ultimately  need. 

Until  this  decision  is  made  no  sane  inter- 
national policy  can  be  adopted.  If  the  an- 
swer U  "Yes:  we  must  defend  the  European 
and  Middle  Eastern  coimtrles  for  our  own 
ultimate  safety  and  for  the  sate  of  the  ma- 
terials contained  In  those  countries  which  we 
may  ultimately  need,"  then  It  Is  my  humble 
opinion  that  we  should  Immediately  an- 
nounce the  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  cover  whatever  area  and  nations  it  Is  de- 
termined that  we  must  defend  for  our  own 
ultimate  safety  and  bend  our  efforts  toward 
building  a  military  machine.  Including  an 
Air  Corps,  that  will  Insure  the  integrity  of 
that  policy. 

If  the  answer  Is  "No,"  then  we  should  come 
home  and  cease  all  Interference  with  E\iro- 
pean  and  Asiatic  countries  and  In  the  same 
manner  build  a  military  machine  and  an  Air 
Corps  of  such  strength  that  no  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  dare  attack  us.  In 
either  case  it  will  mean  a  trained  defensive 
and  offensive  milltaJTr  strength  of  tremendous 
proportions  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  un- 
trained and  practically  unarmed  American 
boys  In  the  event  of  a  third  world  war  such 
as  actually  occurred  In  World  War  n.  World 
War  ni  could  come  unless  we  are  so  well  pre- 
pared that  no  nation  or  combination  of  na- 
tions will  dare  attack  us.  and  then  there  will 
be  no  third  world  war. 

2.  N.itlonpl  policy:  Establish  a  definite 
basis  of  trade  with  the  56  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Organizations — decide 
whether  it  Is  to  be  based  on  a  continued 
forced  approach  to  free  trade  through  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
and  executive  order  approach— or  to  be  based 
on  a  flexible  import  fee  method  administered 
by  law  through  an  established  set-up  like 
the  Tariff  Commission.  If  we  are  to  continue 
the  free  trade  policy,  then  we  must  prepare 
for  a  substantial  lowering  of  our  wage-living 
standards. 

If  we  adopt  the  fiexlble  Import  fee  basis, 
then  we  would  frankly  recognize  that  there 
are  57  different  wage-living  standards  repre- 
sented by  the  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions— and  leave  any  wage-standard  of  liv- 
ing change  and  methods  of  production  up  to 
each  Individual  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization — without  pressure  from 
any  other  member,  Including  ourselves. 

3.  Artificial  price  and  production  controls: 
The  basis  upon  which  the  first  issue — Inter- 
national policy — Is  decided  determines  the 
necessity  for  such  artificial  expedients.  The 
real  root  of  monetary  inflation  is  the  Indis- 
criminate export  of  scarce  goods  to  foreign 
nations  to  be  paid  for  by  huge  appropriations 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  without  hope  of  re- 
pMtyment.  That  Is  the  basic  cause  of  high 
prices  on  needed  food,  clothing,  rents,  and 
other  materials  In  this  country. 

The  time  has  now  c(une  when  the  business- 
men of  this  Nation  and,  above  all,  the  Gov- 
ernors and  State  officials,  must  take  a  defi- 
nite Interest  In  the  International  and  na- 
tional policies  adopted  through  the  action  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration. 

nrmtNATioiTAi.  pouct 

Let  me  speak  flirst  on  the  international 
pcdlcy  becaxise  It  Is  the  first  question  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide  when  It  meets  In  regular  ms- 
slon  on  January  3. 


Let  It  be  understood  that  we  are  at  this 
moment  considering  future  policies  and  not 
••eking  to  place  blame  for  the  past.  Our 
Job  Is  to  make  a  sincere  effort  to  determine 
what  our  future  action  should  be. 

If  the  decision  of  the  American  people, 
after  full  consideration.  Is  that  we  must  de- 
fend the  European  and  Middle  East  countries 
for  our  own  ultimate  protection  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  materials  that  we  may 
need— then  the  Monroe  Doctrine  could  be 
extended  through  an  E:xecutlve  prono\uice- 
ment  to  Include  such  areas. 

Such  pronouncement  should  make  It  plain 
that  any  encroachment  upon  these  areas  by 
any  foreign  power  through  Infiltration  or 
military  action  that  would  disturb  the  es- 
tablished trade  relations  would  be  considered 
an  overt  act  against  the  United  States.  All 
nations  understand  that  language  and  with 
an  adequate  military  and  air  force  peace 
would  be  established. 

The  Asiatic  and  South  Seas  countries 
should  be  considered  at  the  same  time — and 
If  It  Is  decided  that  they  also  mxist  be  de- 
fended In  the  interest  of  our  own  ultimate 
safety — they  Include  "they"  In  the  pro- 
nouncement. 

Then  such  an  extension  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  would  Include  the  entire  54  other 
countries  included  In  the  United  Nations 
Organization — not  excluding  Russia — If  she 
were  attacked  we  would  defend  her  In  the 
same  manner. 

The  result  would  be  a  strengthened  United 
Nations  Organization  that  could  with  our 
support  eventually  take  over  the  entire  prob- 
lem and  it  constitutes  abcut  the  only  hope 
for  that  organization  which  is  about  as  dead 
at  the  moment  as  the  old  League  of  Nations 
which  died  for  the  same'  reason — no  one 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  It. 

The  Monroe  IX>ctrlne  was  established  by 
President  Monroe  In  1823  In  relation  to  the 
South  American  countries  when  their  integ- 
rity and  sovereignty  was  threatened  by  the 
emplre-mlnded  European  countries  follow- 
ing their  long -established  policy  of  siphoning 
the  trade  to  the  mother  countries  through 
a  fancied  protection  of  such  areas. 

This  would  mean  establishing  definite 
spheres  of  influence  until  such  time  as  the 
United  Nations  Organization  was  supported 
by  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  any  case,  whether  our  decision  Is  that 
we  must  defend  the  European  and  Asiatic 
countries  In  the  Interest  of  our  own  ultimate 
safety — or  to  come  home  and  mind  our  own 
business — we  must  build  a  military  defensive 
and  offensive  organization  spearheaded  by  an 
air  con^s  that  no  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  dare  attack — and  maintain  such  an 
organization  until  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization can  be  made  effective  with  the  coop- 
eration of  all  of  the  major  countries. 

Once  the  major  decision  Is  made  our  action 
can  then  be  clear  cut  In  any  case — and  we 
can  then  tiu-n  our  attention  to  our  own 
domestic  problems — which  are  becoming 
more  pertinent  and  dangerous  every  day. 

xzLzsr  Bn.L — nmaiM  sm 
The  Senate  has  Just  passed  an  Interlm-ald 
plan  calling  for  $597,000,000  to  last  these 
three  nations  until  March  of  1948.  The  sup- 
plies and  credit  are  handed  to  the  recipient 
nations  and  they  are  allowed  to  sell  such 
supplies  Including  food,  fuel,  and  other  neces- 
sary materials  to  their  own  people. 

THX   RELHT-BUX   JlMZNSMXNT 

X  offered  an  amendment  that  would  have 
required  these  governments  to  give  the  sup- 
plies, free  of  charge,  to  the  hungry  and  needy 
people  within  their  countries.  This  amend- 
ment was  offered  after  a  survey  of  the  Eu- 
ropesm  situation  where  I  found  supplies  in- 
cluding canned  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats 
from  California.  Dllnois,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  States,  for  ready  sale  In  Greece  and 
other  countries  to  anyone  who  had  the  money 
to  buy  them,  but  not  available  to  the  hungry 


people  without  money  cr  to  people  working 
for  the  currently  low  wages.  The  amend- 
ment also  cut  the  appropriation  from  flv« 
himdred  and  ninety -seven  million  to  (oar 
hundred  million  dollars  on  the  theory  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes  would  be 
In  session  again  within  6  weeks  and.  if  such 
funds  were  being  properly  utilized,  it  would 
require  a  matter  of  only  a  few  hours  to 
appropriate  additional  money. 

The  bill  which  paused  the  Senate  provided 
$697,000,000  for  goods  and  credit  to  the  three 
recipient  nations — and  provided  that  they 
could  sell  such  goods  and  put  the  money  In 
a  revolving  fund  for  their  own  later  use. 

The  recent  relief  bill  passed  by  tbe  Senate 
simply  lays  the  ground  work  for  a  world-wide 
WPA — the  recipient  government  Is  allowed 
to  sell  the  goods  and  will  ultimately  use 
the  money  to  keep  In  power— therefore,  we 
are  helping  persons  and  governments  rather 
than  hungry  people.  The  goods  will  find 
their  way  to  the  black,  white,  or  free  market, 
whatever  It  may  be  labeled,  and  only  the 
people  with  money  can  purchase  and  eat 
such  goods. 

MAKSHAIX  FLAM 

And  now  we  come  to  the  so-called  Marshall 
long-range  plan  and.  while  it  has  not  yet 
reached  the  Senate  In  final  form.  It  is  pre- 
sumed to  call  for  six  or  seven  billions  the 
first  year  and  a  total  of  an  estimated  require- 
ment of  sixteen  to  nineteen  billion  dollars 
over  a  4-year  period  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
indiistry  and  other  expenses  of  the  16  Euro- 
pean nations. 

It  Is  said  that  the  Marshall  plan  Is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  communism  In  Eiu-ope.  Most 
of  the  governments  are  already  socialistic  In 
form,  and  I  see  little  difference  In  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  such  socialistic  and  the 
communistic  forms  of  government.  The  only 
real  difference  Is  in  the  .method  of  talcing 
over  a  government. 

They  all  lead  to  government  ownership, 
which  means  the  nationalization  of  business 
enterprises  and  private  investments,  a  col- 
lective form  of  government  under  which  no 
nation  has  ever  been  able  to  survive. 

LOCAL  CAPTTAL  DBtVXN   O  NDERCKOTTND 

I  have  many  considered  opinions  after  a 
visit  to  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  and  after  a  full  dlsctisslon 
with  such  men  as  Jean  Monnet,  of  France: 
Sir  Stafford  Crlppe:  Ernest  Bevln;  Anthony 
Eden,  of  England;  Ibn  Saud.  King  of  Arabia; 
the  Pope;  and  de  Oasperl,  of  Italy;  and  lead- 
ers of  other  nations.  One  Is  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  16  European  nations  now 
asking  for  a  loan  under  the  Marshall  plan 
(Which  everyone  knows  will  be  a  gift  If  It  Is 
made)  have  driven  more  local  capital  under- 
ground In  their  own  countries  through  their 
own  socialistic  and  nationalization  plans 
than  they  are  asking  for  under  the  Marshall 
plan.  As  a  result,  no  local  money  Is  available 
for  such  Invectments;  the  European  govern- 
ments have  also  made  It  Impossible  for  tbe 
private  Investors  of  this  Nation  to  risk  In- 
vestments In  such  countries  under  the  threat 
of  nationalization  of  business  and  Industrial 
Institutions. 

SEBPSCT  TBS  XHTECBrrT  OF  IMVISntSNTB 

■niere  Is  more  money  and  credit  available 
In  America  today  for  sound  Investments 
abroad  than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  Such  Investors  are  ready,  willing,  and 
anxious  to  take  the  business  risk  In  the  re- 
habilitation of  European  Industry,  but  they 
cannot  and  will  not  take  the  risk  of  nation- 
alization and  socialization  of  their  capital 
once  It  Is  Invested. 

Therefore,  It  Is  again  my  opinion  that,  If 
these  governments  woiild  turn  honest  and 
again  respect  the  Integrity  of  private  Invest- 
ments In  the  same  manner  as  we  respect  tbe 
Investments  of  their  nationals,  that  tbey 
would  not  need  any  capital  fm-nished  their 
own  governments  through  action  of  our  Con- 
gress under  the  Marshall  or  any  other  plan. 
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FAT  THZ  COST  OT  SOCIAUZXD  COVXUtMEir  « 

I  believe  the  Marshall  plan  or  any  o  her 
•cheme  by  which  the  American  people  1  snd 
Klzteen  btllions.  nineteen  billions,  or  any 
other  sum.  to  enable  European  govemmi  nts 
to  assume  police  control  of  all  business  irlll 
MTV*  oniy  to  promote  socialism  and  c  >m 
auntem  in  Europe.  We  should  not  ask  our 
people  to  pay  the  cost  of  promoting  soclaVsm 
or  communism  anywhere  on  this  earth. 

There  is  no  question  that  an  added  tntrre- 
meni  of  focd  is  needed  in  Europe  thro  igh 
the  winter  and  until  they  can  raise  ano  her 
crop.  This  Is  provided  for  In  the  Senate  jlll. 
I  would  much  rather  that  the  legislation  ^ve 
them  the  food  outright  and  require  then  i  to 
put  It  in  the  hands  of  their  hungry  dtl:  ens 
without  charge:  but  In  any  case  food  wl4  be 
•eat. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  next  tear 
will  be  tneir  third  crop  since  the  end  of  the 
war:  and  while  we  favor  the  feeding  of  fc  un- 
gry  people  who  are  hxmgry  by  reason  oi  an 
emergency  and  who  can  get  on  their  feet 
through  making  another  crop,  we  cannot  ake 
on  hundreds  of  millions  of  star  boarder^  for 
the  next  15  or  20  years. 

Neither  can  we  take  on  the  feedlni  of 
people  of  foreign  countries  who  have  1  een 
hungry  for  generations,  not  through  an  ei  ler- 
gency  but  through  overpopulation  and  ack 
of  production.  It  would  simply  break  the 
United  States  and  In  the  long  run  not  I  e  of 
permanent  benefit  to  the  people  receivln  i  it. 

The   American   public  should   not   be  re- 
quired to  help  the  people  of  European  na- 
tions to  purchase  the  things  that  they  c  )Uld 
produce  for  themselves  with  adequate  eq  Jlp 
ment  and  the  willingness  to  work. 

KVaOPXAN  NATIONS  OLS  WHXN  WE  WTUIX  TdCNG 


These    nations    were    old    when    we 
yoiuig.    They  have  always  had  accsss  to 
materials,  but  they  have  never  made 
quate  progress  in  production.     So  thede 
little  we  could  do  for  them  in  a  few  mo  i 
or  a  few  years  in  raising  their  standar  1 
living — something   that   they   could    no ; 
would   not   do   for   themselves  over 
centuries. 

It    Is   my   earnest   opinion   that   wha|t 
needed  In  dealing  with  these  nations 
little  less  protocol  of  the  striped  pants 
rlety.  and  a  little  more  of  the  ordinary  st  Irt 
sleeve  diplomacy — more  straight  talk  and 
double     talk — mors     hard     work     and 
handouts. 
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susoPKAN  omsTMzirrs  m  tmk  cNmso  stitcs 

It    has    definitely    been    determined    ^hat 
there  la  between  eight  and  fourteen 
dollars   worth   of   Investments   held   In 
United    States   by   the   nationals   of   th 
countries    included    In    the    Marshall 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  said  on 
1    that    there    were   •13.659.000.000   of 
assets.   Including  gold,  held   in   the 
States  by  the  nationals  of  the  countries 
eluded  in  the  Marshall  plan.     This 
has  not  been  disputed. 

Consider  then  that  there  has  been 
local  capital  run  underground  through 
socialistic  and  nationalization  policies 
they  are  asking  for  under  the  Marshall 
Consider .  that  their  citizens  have  abou  ; 
much  Invested  In  this  country  as  they 
asking    for    under    the    Marshall    plan 
consider  that  they  have  effectively 
American  Investments  for  the  same 
Then  should  our  Oovemment  give  mone|r  to 
their  governments  to  go  Into  bxislness? 

My  research  also  shows  that  the  indus- 
trial index  of  France  is  now  95  percen  ; 
relation    to    the     1938    Industrial 
ment — that  England  la  114  percent,  and 
all  other  Indexes.  Including  Italy,  have 
tremendoxis  strides,   with   the  except  loi 
Germany,  which  shows  less  than  a  40 
recovery  in  comparison  to  such  1938 
trial  index,  and.  In  addition.  Germany  has 
had  a  2&-pwc«iit  locreaaa  in  populatloa. 
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My  European  Investigation  also  convinces 
me  that  we  are  getting  very  little  except  Up 
service  from  Prance  and  England  toward 
the  Industrial  rehabilitation  of  Germany. 

OVnVALTTED    CUXXKMCIXS  I 

It  is  well  known  and  established  that  a 
large  number  of  the  governments  of  Europe 
Included  in  the  Marshall  plan  are  grossly 
overvaluing  their  currencies.  Prance,  for 
example,  has  an  official  exchange  set  by 
their  government  of  117  franca  to  the  dol- 
lar, when  you  can  go  out  on  the  street  and 
get  350  to  400  francs  to  the  dollar. 

It  Is  well  established  that,  while  Eng- 
land officially  values  the  potmd  at  1403  on 
the  exchanges  In  New  York  City,  or  any 
street  in  London,  you  can  buy  the  pound 
for  $225.  Most  of  the  other  countries  In- 
cluded in  the  Marshall  plan  are  doing  like- 
wise. 

When  I  was  In  Rome,  the  lira  was  valued 
at  approximately  570  to  the  dollar,  while 
the  sueet  price  was  650.  It  was  the  nearest 
to  actual  value  of  any  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries. Since  that  time  Italy  has  started 
to  devalue  the  lira  to  actual  value.  They 
have  Just  announced  that  each  month  the 
lira  wUl  be  revalued  at  not  what  they  think 
It  should  be  woith.  but  what  the  exchanges 
of  Italy  are  offering  for  It — which  means 
a  free  exchange  between  the  lira  and  the 
dollar  for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  They 
have  made  a  good  start  and  we  hope  that 
other  European  nations  will  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  Il  simply  means 
that  whether  you  are  spending  dollars  in 
Prance  or  buying  the  products  of  France 
here,  you  will  be  paying  about  three  and 
one-half  times  the  actual  value  of  the  prod- 
uct. It  means  that  If  you  buy  any  products 
from  England  that  you  are  paying  nearly 
twice  what  the  product  Is  worth. 

Such  a  condition  slows  up  the  sale  of 
their  products  in  other  countries.  Naturally 
that  causes  them  to  run  out  of  dollar  ex- 
change with  which  to  buy  from  us. 

What  does  It  mean  in  those  countries 
to  be  a  workman  paid  In  paper  money,  whose 
value  changes  from  one  shift  to  another? 
It  kiUs  his  initiative. 

What  does  It  mean  to  the  farmer  of  these 
countries  who  has  the  option  of  trading  his 
products  for  paper?  His  problem  Is  similar 
to  curs,  but  his  solution  Is  different.  He 
hoards  his  products  to  barter  for  the  real 
things  he  needs. 

These  nations  must  put  their  own  houses 
In  order.  Most  of  these  governments  are 
socialist  In  character.  They  have  openly 
announced  that  they  are  going  to  use  any 
funds  from  us  to  further  their  socialization 
and   nationalization   of   Indtistry   plans. 

NATIONAI.  POLICT 

On  national  policy,  the  American  public 
mu£t  make  up  its  mind  whether  they  want 
free  trade  through  the  so-called  reciprocal 
trade  program  or  w^hether  they  want  to  main- 
tain a  flexible  import  fee  on  each  specific 
product  that  would  equalize  the  differential 
of  cost  of  production  between  the  wage 
standards  of  living  in  this  country  and  in 
the  country  where  our  chief  competition  Is 
situated  on  each  specific  product  including 
the  efficiency  in  methods  of  production. 

Such  a  flexible  import  fee  cotild  be  adopted 
and  administered  by  the  tariff  commission 
so  that  when  any  nation  raised  its  wage 
standard  of  living  and  production  costs,  then 
the  flexible  Import  fee  on  specific  products 
would  immediately  be  lowered  In  accordance 
with  such  raise,  and  when  that  nation 
reached  approximately  otir  own  wage  stand- 
ard of  living  and  costs,  then  free  and  tm- 
restrlcted  trade  would  be  the  immediate  and 
automatic  result. 

Imports  are  not  prevented  by  such  an 
Import  fee,  but  such  fees  bring  the  goods 


in  on  the  basis  of  an  equal  wage  standard  of 
living  level. 

The  workers  In  any  American  Industry 
are  entitled  to  protection  from  lower  cost 
foreign  labor  equal  to  the  differential  of  cost 
of  producing  such  products  in  this  country 
and  the  cost  of  production  In  such  foreign 
areas  where  our  chief  competition  is  located. 

I  see  no  difference  between  Importing  the 
product  of  low  cost  labor  and  Importing  the 
low  cost  labor  Itself. 

The  objective,  of  coiurse,  is  maintaining 
permanent  peace  while  increasing  the  stand- 
ard of  living  throughout  the  world. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 
57  different  standards  of  living  represented 
by  the  57  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions present  a  definite  problem  in  traaa 
relations. 

The  fiexlble  tariff  administered  by  the  tariff 
commission  on  the  differential  of  cost  basis 
would  immediately  establish  a  definite  basis 
of  trade  with  each  specific  nation.  It  would 
also  provide  a  definite  incentive  for  the  other 
56  nations  to  raise  their  standard  of  living 
since  they  would  Immediately  get  credit  for 
It  In  corresponding  lowering  of  our  Import 
fee  on  the  products  furnished  by  such  coun- 
try and  their  own  wage  earners  would  benefit. 

These  world  problems  have  great  effect  on 
the  dally  lives  of  people  living  throughout 
the  11  Western  States  and  the  Nation. 

ARTinciAL  PEICE  AND  PROOnCTION  CONTBOLS 

It  Is  well  known  that  there  Is  no  end  to 
controls  once  they  are  started.  If  you  con- 
trol one  thing,  it  leads  to  another,  and  finally 
you  are  controlling  not  only  the  prices  cf 
all  commodities,  but  the  actions  of  Individ- 
uals. It  is  my  personal  opinion  it  is  better 
to  doctor  the  disease  than  the  symptom, 
and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Governors 
of  the  11  Western  States  would  study  these 
problems  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  their 
advice. 

The  time  for  controls  Is  during  a  war 
emergency,  but  as  Barney  Baruch  has  sj 
ably  said  in  his  recent  testimony  before 
the  National  Defense  Committee,  the  control 
of  only  a  part  of  the  price  structure  during 
the  war  period  (World  War  H),  which  dil 
not  Include  total  control,  was  simply  a  forti 
of  legalized  inflation. 

We  also  had  an  industrial  moblllzatlo:i 
plan  in  1941  called  the  M-day  plan— but 
immediately  on  the  declaration  of  war  it 
was  discarded  In  favor  of  a  haphazard 
mobilization  of  resources  and  men. 

We  must  again  establish  such  a  plan — and 
In  case  of  another  such  emergency — use  In. 

INFLATION    THROUGH    CONGRESSIONAI.    ACTS    AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Through  a  succession  of  Inflationary  acts 
over  a  period  of  15  years  and  through  the 
appropriation  of  approximately  $275,000,000  - 
000  more  than  was  returned  to  the  United 
States  Treasury— many  informed  people  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  reached  the  point  that  they  cannot 
create  additional  purchasing  power  no  mat- 
ter how  much  money  they  may  appropriate 
above  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  Government  currently. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  •3.750,000,000  for  England 
that  the  English  people  complained  within 
a  few  months  that  it  would  only  purchase 
about  one-half  of  the  goods  estimated  be- 
cause of  Inflation.  Therefore  they  must  come 
back  for  more. 

They  were  right.  Now  what  do  they  think 
will  happen  if  the  Congress  appropriates  the 
neariy  •8,000.000.000  for  the  first  year  undtr 
the  Marshall  plan— they  may  as  well  apprc- 
priate  •80,000.000.000— the  resulting  purchaf.- 
ing  power  would  probably  be  about  the  sam-s. 

Several  months  ago  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Snyder,  said  that  the  1947 
dollar  was  worth  50  cents  In  terms  of  the 
1939  doUar.    What  he  said  In  my  langtiaga 
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was  that  In  8  years  we  had  halved  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  every  liquid  a:set  In  the 
United  States  Including  all  wages,  salaries. 
Insurance  policies,  pensions,  and  other  col- 
lateral. 

Unless  we  call  a  definite  halt  and  In  ad- 
dition lower  the  cost  of  government  we  will 
halve  it  again  within  a  very  short  time. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  ability 
of  the  housewives  of  this  country  and  their 
ability  to  feed  their  families  with  the  money 
their  husband  brings  home,  but  there  is 
definitely  a  point  beyond  which  they  can- 
<iot  go,  and  they  have  about  reached  it.  A 
continuation  of  such  a  policy  will  demand 
higher  wages  and  salaries  and  they  cannot 
be  denied. 

TKSND  or  POPXTLATION  AND  INDTJSTBT 

The  trend  of  population  and  indtistry  to 
BtlU  to  the  West  as  it  has  been  since  the 
Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620. 

Prom  April  1.  1940.  until  July  1.  1947.  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Census  Bureau, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  has  In- 
creased 8' 3  percent  from  131.402.000  to  142,- 
628.C00.  The  population  of  the  11  Western 
States  during  the  same  period  increased  28.2 
percent  from  13.823.00f'  to  17.818,000. 

All  but  2  of  the  11  Western  States  noted 
an  Increase  In  population,  from  1.8  percent 
In  Colorado  to  42.2  percent  in  California. 
The  State  of  Oregon  Increased  during  that 
7-year  period  39^  percent  and  my  own  State 
of  Nevada  28.4  percent. 

The  growth  In  Industrial  activity  In  the 
11  Western  States  averaged  188.3  percent  as 
against  133  percent  for  the  continental 
United  States  during  the  6-year  period  from 
1940  to  1946.  Inclusive.  All  but  3  of  the  11 
Western  States  showed  a  percentage  Increase 
above  the  national  average,  and  New  Mexico 
and  my  own  State  of  Nevada  showed  a  per- 
centage 2V^  tlmeff  as  great  as  In  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  Increase  In  Industrial  use  of  electrical 
power  showed  60  percent  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion over  the  7-year  period  1940  to  1947,  but 
the  use  of  electrical  power  In  the  11  Western 
States  made  the  phenomenal  Increase  of  90 
percent — almost  doubling  the  use  of  elec- 
trical power  In  the  development  of  Industry 
over  the  same  period,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

PACmC   CATTWATS 

These  combined  figures,  along  with  other 
pertinent  data,  Indicate  that  the  West  has 
at  last  come  of  age  and  Is  ready  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet.  The  Pacific  gateways  are 
8,000  miles  closer  to  the  markets  of  the  Orient 
and  of  the  South  Seas  than  the  Atlantic 
ports— a  fact  which  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  the  western  folk  but  only  recently 
by  eastern  and  middle-western  producers. 

RAW  MAXXBIALS — MASKXTS — FXJELS 

The  West  has  always  had  the  necessary 
raw  materials  and  expanding  markets,  In- 
cluding the  South  Pacific  and  Asiatic  cotm- 
tries.  Since  the  advent  of  Hoover  (Boulder) 
Dam,  Shasta  Dam.  the  BonneviUe,  and  the 
Grand  Coulee  projects,  the  West  has  at  least 
lour  large  sources  of  the  cheapest  fuel  (elec- 
tric power)  in  the  world.  This  completes  the 
picture. 

The  Job  now  Is  to  integrate  the  present 
and  potential  industrial  production  of  the 
11  Western  States  with  eastern,  southern, 
and  midwestern  areas  of  the  Nation.  This 
can  only  be  done  through  close  cooperation 
with  those  areas  and  a  more  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  present  and  potential  produc- 
tion of  the  entire  Nation. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENCTCtOPnnA 

The  governors.  State  engineers,  bureau  of 
mines  heads,  and  directors  of  other  of  your 
States'  departments  vfiU  remember  an  Indus- 
trial report  and  encyclopedia  published  by 
the  Industrial  West  Foundation  with  their 


cooperation  and  assistance  In  1944  after  8 
years  of  work.  This  report  should  be  brought 
up  to  date  &nd  widely  circulated  throtighout 
the  country.  In  this  connection. 

As  shown  by  this  Industrie,  encyclopedia. 
most  of  the  minerals  and  muterlals  utilized 
in  American  Industrial  production  can  be 
largely  produced  In  the  United  States.  But 
there  must  be  a  sound  long  range  Incentive 
system  created  by  law,  and  not  dependent 
upon  Executive  orders,  to  bring  about  the 
Industrial  development  of  the  West  and  of 
the  Nation. 

Such  a  long-range  system  must  be  found 
which  will  apply  equally  to  mining,  agricul- 
ture, timber  and  wood  products,  fisheries, 
fuels,  and  manufactured  materials.  It  must 
take  Into  account  the  differential  of  cost  of 
production  between  our  high-wage  living 
standard  and  the  low-wage  living  standard 
of  the  European.  Asiatic,  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries — thereby  establishing  a  defi- 
nite and  fair  basis  of  trade  with  such  na- 
tions by  law. 

It  Is  of  paitlcular  Interest  to  the  Western 
States  to  obtain  such  a  sotmd  principle  by 
law  for  trading  with  South  America,  the 
South  Seas,  and  Asiatic  countries.  This  Is 
because.  In  addition  to  the  domestic  market, 
there  Is  where  your  future  lies. 

All  business  and  Industry  start*  small. 
For  example.  In  mining  to  get  large  mines, 
we  first  must  have  small  mines — to  have 
small  mines,  we  first  must  have  prospects — 
to  find  the  prospects,  we  must  have  the 
prospector  and  developer  who  Is  willing  to 
spend  his  time  and  money  In  locating  them. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  2,000  mines 
could  continue  operation  in  the  United 
States  under  such  a  sound  Incentive  system. 
According  to  the  law  of  averages  and  experi- 
ence in  the  mining  industry  perhaps  10  per- 
cent of  them  would  develop  into  large  mines. 
It  requires  time  and  incentive  to  bring  this 
about,  but  the  added  employment,  taxable 
property,  and  security  In  this  country  Is  well 
worth  the  effort. 

Again.  I  want  to  say  that  In  my  opinion 
the  seriousness  of  the  International  situa- 
tion cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  na- 
tional and  international  problems  will  have, 
and  will  continue  to  have,  a  profound  effect 
upon  anything  you  may  do  In  your  own  in- 
dividual State  or  In  the  western  group  of 
States. 

I  have  continued  the  Industrial  work 
started  with  your  group  through  the  Indus- 
trial survey  encyclopedia  of  Industry  cover- 
ing the  11  Western  States. 

THE  NATIONAL  RESOUaCES  ECONOMIC  COMMlTTEl 

I  am  now  chairman  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Economic  Committee,  created  by  tha 
Public  Lands  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  After  many  public  hearings,  this 
Senate  committee  has  Issued  the  f  rst  volume 
In  a  scries  ol  reports.  It  is  available  for  dis- 
tribution through  my  office. 

This  first  volume  relates  to  the  mineral 
position  of  the  United  States.  It  Includes  a 
report  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  on  39  of  the  leeding  min- 
erals. Including  the  strategic  and  critical 
minerals,  together  with  the  hearings  held  on 
the  subject.  I  hope  that  you  will  find  time 
to  review  this  first  volume.  I  want  your 
opinion  and  criticism  of  It. 

This  Senate  committee  will  continue  our 
work  and  r^ularly  issue  additloral  volumes 
which  win  cover  the  lumber  and  forestry 
products,  agriculture,  fisheries,  fuels,  and 
manufacturing  Industries,  and  other  perti- 
nent products.  I  will  furnish  your  individ- 
ual offices  with  copies  of  such  material  as 
soon  as  It  Is  off  the  press  In  each  case.  We 
need  the  cooperation  and  assletance  of  yotir 
state  departments  dealing  with  the  respective 
subjects. 

Our  inquiry  covers  a  broad  field.  We  will 
report  on  existing  minerals  and  materials — 
Including  metallic  and  nonmetalllc  miner- 


als— that  have  commercial  value,  together 
with  the  Etattis  of  production  and  availabil- 
ity. And,  this  Is  Important,  we  will  report 
on  the  laboratory  experiments  and  pilot  plant 
operations  In  making  commercially  usable 
products  that  now  have  little  or  no  value,  and 
In  other  cases  finding  additional  uses  for 
such  materials. 

For  example.  It  Is  well  known  that  bauxite, 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  aluminium.  Is 
very  scarce  In  the  United  States.  There  la 
practically  none  In  the  Western  States  and  it 
is  becoming  less  and  less  available  In  Ar- 
kansas where  most  of  the  commercial  de- 
posits are  located. 

Pilot  plant  experiments  In  the  use  of 
aluminum  clays,  from  which  alumina  is  ex- 
tracted which  is  then  used  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  aluminum,  have  very  nearly  reached 
the  commercial  stage.  It  Is  predicted  by  the 
engineers  engaged  In  this  work  that  within 
a  reasonable  time  the  millions  cf  tons  of 
aluminum  clays— principally  located  In  the 
West  and  the  South,  will  become  available 
for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  and  that 
such  product  will  take  the  place  of  bauxite  In 
the  manufacture  of  this  Important  material. 
The  United  States  vfIU  then  become  eelf- 
sufflclent  m  all  of  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum  and  the  West, 
with  Its  abundant  lupply  of  low-coet  fuel 
In  the  form  of  electrical  power,  should  hold 
Its  own— If  not  lead— the  field  In  this  con- 
nection. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  expertmenta 
and  pilot  plants  that  have  been  engaged 
In  the  extraction  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  from  oil  shale  and  coal  have  almost 
reached  the  practical  stage.  Oiu-  committee 
has  been  Informed  through  testimony  by 
engineers  engaged  In  this  work  that  such 
processes  have  now  reached  the  stage  that  the 
synthetic  rubber  processes  were  In  when 
World  War  II  started. 

II  necessary,  large  capacity  plants  could  be 
constructed  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  and  produce  all  of  the  petroleum  and 
gasoline  necessary  for  any  emergency  in  this 
country. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  is  as  much  oil, 
about  eighteen  to  twenty  billion  barrels, 
contained  in  the  known  deposits  of  oil  shales 
In  this  country  as  the  entire  proven  supplies 
of  petroleum  underground. 

It  Is  further  estimated  that  the  supply  of 
petroleum  and  gasoline  from  coal  In  the 
Northwest,  the  Inter-Mountain  States,  and 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  is  practi- 
cally Inexhaustible,  and  that  the  production 
costs,  after  large  plants  are  in  operation, 
would  not  greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  the  reg- 
ular petroleum  supplies. 

There  are  experiments  under  way  at  this 
time  to  process  the  coal  underground  through 
drilled  wells,  bringing  up  the  gases  and  con- 
verting such  product  Into  petroleum  and 
gasoline  without  mining  the  coal  at  all. 

We  found  also  during  the  war  that  electro- 
lytic manganese  was  a  very  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  nickel  In  many  uses  of  that  scarce 
commodity.  Many  large  deposits  of  low- 
grade  manganese  are  found  In  the  West  and 
other  areas  of  the  United  States.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  airplanes  can  be  man- 
tifactured  from  sheets  of  titanium  which  are 
now  being  produced.  This  metal  Is  four 
times  as  strong  and  Is  only  twice  as  heavy 
as  the  metal  now  In  use.  The  same  strength 
can  be  obtained  In  one-half  the  weight. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  experiments  in 
laboratory  work  and  pilot-plant  operation 
that  have  been  carried  on  in  this  country 
that  will  be  followed  through  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  future  these  developments  will  bring 
In  tremendous  new  operations,  both  in  the 
Western  States  and  throughout  the  ooxmtry. 
In  other  words,  many  of  the  metallic  and 
nonmetalllc  minerals  and  other  materials 
which  have  hitherto  had  very  little  value  are 
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becoming  TalUAble  througtiiueh 
•nd  pilot-plant  wocta.    8ueb  work 
ocn  tinned. 

VKKK  or  wmma 

I  want  to  consrattilate  your 
on  tlie  work  it  has  already 
my  opinion,  this  gcTPmors' 
wield  trcmeiuioiu  influence  on  the 
Ittture  and  yoa  can  make  ycttr 

felt  la  Washington.    To  do 
stndy  yottr  own  production 
and  determine  how.  In  your  own 
such  production  can  fit  into  the 
Telcpment   and    production    picture 
Watlon. 

It  IB  a  certainty  that  tndxistrlal 
In  the  Wer.  will  become  more  and 
pcrtant  in  the  future,  not  only  to 
own  dcm(;stic  market  but  to  supply 
markets  as  they  develop  In  South 
the  ScuUi  Seas,  and  In  Asia.    These 
will  grrjw  as  the  people  abroad 
about  now  to  ral^e  their  standards 

Thf  governor  members  of  this 
should  also  suudy  the  effect  of  thi 
Su|r.-eme  Cotirt  decision  in  the 
tld'jianda  case  which  la  very  likely 
trunt  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
United  States  during  the  next  8css!a}i 

Many  outstanding  constitutional 
assert  that  it  Is  the  beginning  of 
encroachment  on  States'  rights  an( 
well  continue  on  the  same  premise 
Jurisdiction  over  inland  waterways, 
areas,  and  their  resources.  We  need 
advice  and  counsel  in  that  connectloh 
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THT  COST  or  COVSaNMXNT 

This  conference  will  give  us  good 
on  the  cost  of  living  and  government, 
example,  the  cost  of  living  when  an 
the  basis  of  national  Income 
production,  has  remained  qtitte 

In  the  10-year  period  1930  to  193^ 
slve.  the  Amo-iean  public  spent  24.28 
of  the  national  income  for  food.     In 
1946  and  at  the  present  time  they  an 
Ing  approximately  24.1  percent. 

On  the  other  band,  the  cost  of  the 
Oov«iunent  baa  increased  from  18 
000   In    1939   to   $36,500,000,000   In 
ether  words,  the  combined  cost  of 
Federal   Oavemment   in   1946 
i^ial  food  bUl  of  the  Nation. 

'The  payment  of  these  hugs  sums 
Government  in  the  form  of  direct  ta 
M  the  income  tas  and  indirect  taxe  i 
are  reflccied  in  the  selling  price  oi 
constitute  the  raal  burden  of  the 
Uvlnf. 

poucin  TO  IS  BrrsRMtHD 
r,  all  Of  the  work  that  you 
ikpmetu  of  your  own 
•iMekrd     and     largely 
InteriiAUonai  and 
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Intfeflnltsly  emttnut 
m  «f  Mr  ro^Ht  and  siratesie  and 
ftitd  m«teri»U  lo 
far  wan  uur  own  m 
•f  r9p«]rm*nt,  witivui  a  tremendoui 
upoA  our  own  wononty 

TIM  itimwi  tt  f9\  \o  IM  matte  by 
ptat  «l  IIM  VMIti  tUtM  as  to  wlt» 
«rtU  feMi«  Mr  ttiru.  tl)^>u«h  the 
mlions  and  our  own  Oowrnm^nt, 
rtMtabluhing  th«  mtvfrity  or  bvixtn 
InitMtriai  invsetmenta  In  the  eoun 
%li«  world  ( aa  w«  rMptei  Iht 
the  nationals  of  thOM  ttfttlona  In  the 
■latea)  or  whether  we  shall  continue 
trtbuu  thf  awMt  dollara  ot  49.000.ooo 
oaa  uxpbywi  Ihroughout  tkt  world  ii 
attempt  %•  iBttM&ot  aekMMrMte^t  •< 
and  natloMttM  prap«rty>mlnded 

The  decbllOB  It  jrvt  to  be  made  by 
whether  we  will  eootinua  on  the 
t«Ml  tbroHfh  so<«al)sd  reciprocal  trade 
out  a  sound  method 
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expf  rlmenta  the  flexible  Import  fee,  or  other  arrangement 
most  bs  of  frankly  recognizing  the  wage-standard 
differentials  of  the  cost  of  production  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  world — thereby  pre- 
serving our  own  production  and  the  economic 
tategrlty  of  the  hlgher-wage-standard-of -liv- 
ing nations,  such  as  our  own.  while  we  are 
trying  to  help  the  less  fortunate  natlnna. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
time  we  realized  that  any  money  ex- 
pended in  support  of  the  United  Nations 
we  will  either  furnish  direct  or  through 
loans  to  the  nations  contributing  such 
funds. 

It  is  time  that  we  realized  further  ttiat 
If  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  effective 
we  must  furnish  the  drive  that  puis  it 
Into  gear;  otherwise  it  v;ill  go  the  way 
of  the  old  League  of  Nations.  It  is  dead 
now  and  no  one  can  revive  it  but  us,  and 
time  is  runr\lng  out. 

ANNUAL  ALLOWANCE  TO  PRINCBSS  ELIZA- 
BETH AND  PRINCE  PHILIP 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  short  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  December  18,  and,  immedi- 
ately following  that,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  received  in  connection  with  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

COMMONS  APPaOVES  $200,000  ALLOWANCZ 
rOB  SLIZABETH,  PHnjF 

LoNsoK.  Dscember  18.— The  Bouse  of 
Commons  has  app.'oved  an  annual  allowance 
of  50.000  pcuncis  (8200.000)  for  Princess 
Eliirabeth  and  Prmce  Philip,  over  opposition 
of  a  small  labor  bloc  but  wl;h  the  support  of 
Prime  Billnister  Attlee  and  Chancelor  of  the 
Exchequer  Sir  Stafford  Cripp»— austerity 
advocate. 

Eizabeth  wUl  be  taxed  on  one-tenth  of  her 
annuity — 4.000  pounds  ((16,000)— and  Philip 
on  one-flfth  of  hie— 2M0  poimds  («S,000). 
The  average  Briton  in  this  inccrae  bracket 
pays  roughly  9  shillings  ($1.80)  for  each 
pound  income,  but  inasmuch  as  the  rates 
vary  under  different  conditions  the  exact 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  royal  coupto  remained 
uncertain  pending  an  ofllcial  announcement. 

The  allowances  were  approved  last  night 
after  a  e-hour  debate,  during  which  half, 
a-dosen  Laborites,  hpadfd  by  Maurice  Webb, 
chairman  of  the  Lab  ir  Pany  cnucxu  in  the 
houM,  MKitht  to  limit  the  couple '■  allowance 
to  th«  annual  sttpcntd  of  18.000  poundi 
which  lllaabeth  has  been  receiving  for  I 
ytare. 

Uniu«c*Mful,  Mr.  Webb  then  aouihl  a 

tuh  In  the  40,Q00«po«nd  ullow- 

Mntfed    tivf    ntMbfih.   That 

II  »l»o  w«i  rt^ttA,       I 

'*Wi»  with  the  royal  ooupit  i  lltii  of  htppU 

iiMt  antf  lood  r*Uowthlp,  bui  wf  waiu  to 

tbk*  thwi  OMI  Of  lh«  |U«l«tf  M|t,"  MM  imry* 

MVChM,  OM  tf  tiM  UboniM  ViMjMUllll  lO 

eui  (ht  Ktluwanc*. 

Frtm«  liliaMiir  AlltM  •mumm  thtf  th« 

•urn  r«tHUMaiMI  woMli  mh  Mtbuppcee  « 

luxwMM  life,  while  Orlppt  itetbrecl  that 

It  «••  MOMsary  for  Iht  *'ilmpl«  lut  dlgnU 

a»d"  manner  to  which  the  royal  eoMpli»  would 

bav«  to  U\-t  to  discharib  lh«Ur  rMponsibUliiee. 

UM  alfht  In   IWifcllghim  PiUtos  King 

Oteri*  Vt  and  Queen  lllbab«th  Uatsned  to 

thf  nMn*!  and  boya'  ehotr  of  St.  Jmkt't  Palac* 

Chapel  Royal  sing  caroli.    Later  BOO  tcrvants 

C|>n«reei      and  clerks  and  thsir  guests  danced  In  the 

trad*      room  in  which  BlMbttli  and  Philip  had  th^ir 

agree-       wedding  breakfaet.     It  wm  th«  first  time 

t^irotifh      the  annual  Christmas  alaS  rtinoi,  baa  baaa 
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held  in  a  state  apartment  rathw  than  in  the 
servant's  section  of  the  palace. 

The  King  danced  with  Princsss  Elizateth's 
maid.  Miss  Margaret  MacDonald.  and  the 
Queen  with  her  own  page.  CyrU  Hayley.  for 
the  first  dance. 

Umrxo  States  Skhatb, 

JDccember  19,  lit47. 
Hon.  Hugh  BtrrtxR. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deas  Senatoi  Btmxx:  As  one  of  your 
Nebraska  constituents  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  story  in  the  WashLigton 
Evening  Star  which  has  to  do  with  apiroval 
Klven  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  aii  an- 
nual allowance  of  $200,000  per  year  for 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Philip.  You 
will  find  a  copy  of  this  article  attached  and 
I  wish  you  to  note  that  Chancellor  cf  the 
Exchequer  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  states,  "that 
this  amount  is  necessary  for  the  simpis  but 
dignified  manner  In  which  the  royal  couple 
would  have  to  live  to  discharge  their  re  jpon- 
sibilities."  and  Prime  Minister  Attle:  re- 
marked that  this  sum  "would  not  presuppose 
a  luxurlotis  life." 

I  wonder  how  long.  Senator,  we  as  Amer- 
ican people  will  continue  to  hand  out  cioney 
and  merchandise  at  the  rate  of  $4,030,000.- 
000  per  gift  as  we  did  in  the  case  cf  Great 
Britain.  Now  comes  the  so-called  Ma  -shall 
plan  which  would  give  some  $16.000.0i.)0.000 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  European 
countirtes. 

I  remember.  Senator  Btmxa.  that  you 
voted  against  the  so-called  Eritlsh  lo;in  of 
$4,000,000,000  which,  of  course,  was  no  loan 
but  an  outright  gift.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
you  should  lead  the  fight  against  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  taka 
a  stand  that  there  are  going  to  be  no  mora 
gifts  until  Great  Britain  and  the  other  (»tm- 
tries  put  their  own  affairs  In  shape.  It  la 
certainly  preposterous  to  American  people 
to  see  their  Congress  vote  gifts  of  this  kind 
and  then  read  in  the  paper  that  in  thr  case 
of  Great  Britain  they  are  able  to  give  naoo.- 
000  per  year  for  one  royal  couple.  I  feel 
that  three-fotirths  of  the  people  of  this 
country  arc  opposed  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  certainly  the  time  Is  here  to  follov  the 
old  motto  "charity  begins  at  home."  Why 
should  American  people  be  asked  to  keip  up 
all  the  royal  households  and  to  keep  tip  all 
the  political  "hangers-on"  in  Europe  a  .id  in 
■o  doing  pi»h  up  their  own  cost  cf  ivlng 
due  to  a  man-made  shortage  at  hone. 

We  should  be  thoroughly  ashamed  cf  any 
•o-called  diplomacy  that  would  permit  an 
allowance  such  as  haa  been  approve  i  (or 
the  newly  married  royal  couple,  and  rt  the 
aame  time  pay  tha  Praaldent  o(  the  I  ntted 
Btatea  $75,000  per  yaar.  Tha  United  feltate* 
taxpayers  are  putting  up  thla  money  each 
March  l&th.  If  thla  weia  the  only  coat.  11 
might  not  ba  ao  bad;  but  whan  oiia  oon* 
aldara  that  In  paying  this  Mii  im  lo  Mbln* 
iain  tvuuiHi'ii  n^vftity  wa  hift  MuMwtl  iht 
coat  uf  tivini,  auraly  11  la  tima  for  Om* 
ireN  to  laka  drMtl«  Action. 

•ine$r$)y, 

NOMINATION  OP  JAMM  lOYD  T<>  HI 
DtRICTOII  OP  Tin  lUIIIAU  OP  MXMM- 
•UaP»MtON  OP  KOIM  XXXVXU 

Mr.  BUTLIR.  Mr.  Ptdidtnt,  X  itk 
UMnimoua  conitnt.  m  tn  cxecutlvt  $ei« 
•Ion.  that  pftrtffraph  6  of  rule  XXXVIIX 
be  RiMpended  In  the  case  of  the  nomtna- 
tlon  of  James  Boyd,  of  Colorado,  to  ba 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which 
nomination  la  now  pending  before  tha 
ComnUttee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  i3en- 
ate.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Wltliout 
obJecUon.  ttia  order  is  entered. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  TEE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4748)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1948.  and  for 
other  purposes,  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Taeer.  Mr.  WiGGi.Eswor.TH. 
Mr.  Ehgel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Cask  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Keot,  Mr.  PLUMLry.  Mr. 
Cankon.  Mr.  Kerr,  and  Mr.  Mahon  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

ENROIXED    JOINT    RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflSxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  170) 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  publish  the  names  and  addresses  of 
persons  transacting  business  on  the 
boards  of  trade,  and  the  amounts  of  com- 
modities purchased  or  sold  by  them:  to 
furnish  to  committees  of  Congress  upon 
request  and  to  make  public  any  such 
information  m  his  possession,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

ENROLLH)    EILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLU- 
TIONS PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  19. 1947,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
Joint  resolutions: 

S.  1770.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended: 

S.  J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  aid  In 
the  stabilization  of  commodity  prices,  to 
aid  In  further  stabilizing  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

8.  J.  Re£.  170.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
tha  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  publish  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  transacting 
business  on  the  boards  of  trade,  and  the 
amounts  of  commodities  purchased  or  sold 
by  them;  to  lU'.nish  to  commuices  of  Ccn- 
grMB  upon  request  and  to  make  public  any 
•u^  tnformniion  lu  his  possession;  and  (or 
other  purpoMt. 

UtB  OP  GRAIN  BY   THE  DISTILUNO 

lN0..8Tr:Y 

Mr,  BERKLEY.  Mr,  President,  on  the 
nth  or  Decembar.  durtns  the  dlacuulon 
on  the  floor  of  the  Sanata  of  Banaio  Joint 
Raiolutlon  167,  with  refaranoa  to  tha  au- 
thoriiaUon  to  prevent  the  u«a  of  praln 
in  tha  production  of  dt!«U))od  Mquoii  or 
neutral  ipirtta  to  be  uned  for  baveraia 

eurpoROi,  X  madt  tha  iUltBonl  that  X 
ad  been  Inform'^d  thtt  a  eartaln  com- 
pany tn  this  country,  during  the  a 
months'  voluntary  holiday  of  the  dUtlU- 
tna  tntercaU,  from  the  35(h  of  Ootobar 
to  the  asth  of  Dtcamber.  had  used  twice 
as  much  grain  at  tha  whole  dliUUing  In- 
dU'^try  used  tn  a  sing  la  month,  and  that 
tharafora  no  rrrain  had  been  conserved 
by  the  prosram. 

I  did  not  mention  the  company  In- 
volved, but  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the 
Publickcr  Industries.  Inc.  Philadelphia, 
whleh  is  the  company  I  had  in  mind,  in- 
dicating that  tha  statement  which  I  made 
was  inaccurate,  and  enclosing  a  copy  of 


ft  letter  written  by  them  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Mters]. 
They  also  wrote  a  similar  lett^'r  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Mariik].  I  have  not  been  able  to  check 
with  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  to  determine 
what  the  facts  really  are.  The  in- 
formation upon  which  I  based  my  state- 
ment was  given  to  me  by  people  whom 
I  have  known  for  many  years,  and  whom 
I  regard  as  comidetely  reliable.  I  am  a 
little  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  statement  I  made, 
based  on  that  information,  and  the  state- 
ments in  the  letter  disclaiming  entirely 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  I  made. 

I  am  seeking  the  real  facts  from  the 
Alcohol  Tax  Unit.  I  have  net  yet  re- 
ceived them.  I  want  to  be  fsiir  to  the 
company  which  I  hsui  In  mind.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
letter  which  I  received  yesterday  from 
the  vice  president  of  the  Publicker  Indus- 
tries, Tnc.  and  also  that  a  copy  of  their 
letter  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania fMr.  Myers  I  be  printed,  in 
order  that  the  company's  side  of  the 
matter  may  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
'  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pttbuckes  Indostkies,  Inc.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  li,  194?, 
Hon.  Albcn  W.  Bakklst. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAi  Senator  B-'Eklet  :  On  the  floor  of  the 

Senate  yesterday  you  made  some  statements 

which  obviously  referred  to  our  companies. 

These  statements  contained  errors  of  fact. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  our  letter  of  today 

to  Smators  MiurriN  and  Mtses  pointing  out 

the  errors  of  fact. 

Contrary  to  the  Impression  given  yesterday, 
the  terms  of  the  shutdown  requested  by  the 
President  and  the  Cltlsens  Food  Committee 
did  Include  an  agreement  not  to  make  neu- 
tral spirits  from  grain.  In  conformity  with 
this  atrreement,  our  companies  have  not  used 
any  grain  to  make  beverrge  spirits  including 
neutral  aplrlts,  since  the  shutdown  began  on 
October  9S. 

In  view  of  your  well-known  high  regard  for 
the  truth,  we  hope  that  you  will  correct  thaae 
errors  on  the  record  before  the  Senate  ad- 
journs, 

•tncerely  youra. 

Dr.  Lawta  H.  M^«k». 

Viee  /y^kfiml. 

Putkirani  XNatwrsna.  Inc., 
rH(t«<tt<)|M»<«.  Pa,.  Oeeemb^r  il.  JNf. 
Hon,  rn^xn*  J,  Mvat. 
Unit*4  SfatM  fenale. 

WasaiMftoa,  0.  0. 

Daa  taNAToa  MvaMi  During  iha  eouree 
10  tettalore  Uumt*  and  Mvant  polnllag  out 
Jotnl  Ksiotutton  107.  lenator  BAiKiar  made 
several  sMvaments  sbout  an  unitsiasd  dls- 
tillittg  company.  Prom  the  eonuxt  o(  those 
itatemtnta.  as  leperted  la  the  Ooitesas- 
awNAL  Raooaa.  It  Is  sppartnt  that  Bsnstor 
BARxiKY'Jt  referencM  w»re  dlrect«Kl  to  Pub- 
licker Induatrlet,  Inc. 

Several  ot  the  statements  made  were  er- 
ronaout.  and  we  would  very  much  appre- 
ciate It  If  you  would  correct  these  itatementa 
for  the  record : 

1.  It  was  stated  that  the  company  In  ques- 
tion had  continued  to  produce  neutral  rpir- 
Its  after  the  votunury  agreemeut  to  stop 


dlstlUing  beverage  ^Urlts  from  gralB,  eSae- 

tlve  October  25. 

Our  companies  have  not  used  any  grain 
to  distill  beverage  spirits,  including  neutral 
spirits,  at  any  time  since  the  voluntary  shut- 
down tjegan  on  October  25.  The  records  of 
the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  will  confirm  this  state- 
ment In  fact,  our  companies  are  publicly 
on  record  before  the  Cltiaens  Pocd  Commit- 
tee as  stating  that  there  w«s  no  practical 
reason  why  the  shut-down  oould  not  begin 
on  October  16.  rather  than  October  25 — a 
recommendation  which  was  rejected  by  the 
other  distillers  present  as  Impractical.  As  a 
result,  a  tremendous  quantity  of  grain  was 
used  by  all  distillers  between  October  IS  and 
October  25. 

2.  It  was  stated  that  the  capacity  of  oxir 
company  is  based  on  the  fact  that  we  took 
over  a  Government  plant  which  was  buUt 
during  the  war  for  the  production  of  Indus- 
trial alcohol  for  war  purposes. 

All  of  our  plants  were  built  before  the 
war.  We  did  not  take  over  any  CSovem- 
ment  plants.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the 
businesses  of  manufacttirlng  beverage  spir- 
its and  industrial  alcohol  for  over  30  years. 
While  certain  grain-handling  equipment  and 
other  facilities  were  Installed  at  o\ir  plants 
during  the  war — as  they  were  at  a  great  many 
other  distilleries  in  the  United  States — these 
Installations  did  not  increase  the  distilling 
capacity  of  our  companies  by  one  drop. 

3.  It  was  stated  that  if  grain  were  allo- 
cated on  the  basis  of  capacity  one  company 
would  use  three-quarters  of  all  the  grain 
available. 

According  to  the  capacity  figures  compiled 
by  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  and  losed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  one  basis  for 
grain  allocation,  the  distilling  capacity  of 
our  plants  is  23  5  percent  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Industry. 

Our  companies  believe  In  competition.  We 
iKlleve  that  whenever  Government  alloca- 
tions are  necessary  these  allocations  should 
afford  each  unit  In  an  Industry  the  same 
relative  opportunity  to  compete  which  the 
imlt  would  have  had  If  no  controls  were 
necessary.  We  believe  that  the  only  fair  test 
of  opportunity  to  compete  Is  c:ipaclty  to 
produce.  We  oppose  any  historical  alloca- 
tion sirstem  as  unfp.ir  and  discriminatory  and 
as  designed  to  preserw  past  competitive  pat- 
terns against  current  comnetlilve  facts.  We 
have  successfully  maintained  thit  position 
In  the  courts.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
prcs'^rvatlon  of  past  competitive  patterns  ts 
what  haa  made  this  country  great. 

Our  companlea  believe  that  grain  eonaOTva- 
tlon  is  not  only  in  the  national  interest  but 
also  in  the  Intaresl  of  the  diitiUiuK  latfua- 
try.  Wa  bave  aoas^tsd  with  the  itter  and 
spirit  of  all  Oorernroent  raqueata  for  grain 
oonstrvatlon,  Wa  «ers  also  smoog  the  ml- 
aorlty  of  dutiUsrs  who  agreed  ta  aaeept  teo* 
ratery  Aaasrson's  voluntary  irsia  eoMsrva- 
tlon  proirMn  for  oprrations  after  tlM  Sttd  •( 
Um  shut-down,  evou  U^ough  It  wai  iMMId  gg 
pereeat  on  vhs  huiitrical  alleastioa  ayHMS 
whleh  wt  believe  to  be  arbitrary  snd  unfstr, 
•laearely  yours. 

Dr,  Lawts  ■.  MAaai, 

GOLD,  ttLVm,  DIAMONDS  VgMUS  Dt- 
CUNINQ  MONtY  VALOt  ARTtCLI  IT 
Room  W   BABSON 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Ro-rr  W.  BBb;^on.  invastmant  coun-  f  lor. 
published  an  article  tn  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  of  Decern t^r  11. 
1047.  which  X  consider  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  In  Uk  United 
States  Senate.  The  article  recites  ex- 
periences that  relate  to  the  decline  In  the 
purchasing  power  of  paper  currcnrlrs  In 
several  countries,  as  well  as  the  cotaplete 
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tflMmcUoA  of  ihf  vftlue  of  Oormi  n  Oev« 
•mmtni  kondi  wtitun  iho  pau  ii  ynra. 
or  ouiauntflng  ilwm.  iMvi^vtr,  l« 


Mm  opuUM  iMMfim4  lo  him  by  \^r^\9  of 
mMmimIIii  Um 


IhM  A-«ltit>  (it  in  «>wn> 

tnt  small  hoimt  away  rrom  titmi)inf 
tfant«r»  vlUi  rtrtUa  ImmI.  (uol,  ri  it  nihvr 
UMful  oowaiWin.  Iha  mn^  itrDotinnt 
ihiit  onf  OM  own  n  ••  cold. 
I.  and  Mivtr.  bfftttix!  ih'  <'  < '  m- 
MOdlilot  "ar«  the  only  thiniii  nn  r       at 


ttanti.  art  worth  rsnnwthini. 


wHorc,**  Tht  arttelt  containa  oti  Pt  lood 
advice,  and  1  a»k  unanimoui  consent 
UM  It  Blur  bo  prlntfd  in  the  Ri  cord  at 


•rticle 
RKcoaa. 


ThoYIUSXDINO  OFFICER.    U  thert 
objection? 

Thero  beint  no  objection.  th< 
«ta  ordorvd  to  b«  printed  in  the 
aa  foUowa: 

tavn,  DiAMoNM  Vnav«  D^luiino 

MONtT    VALUI 


tv«ry< 


(By  ltat«r  W.  B«b«an) 

Thta  w««k  I  an  aMfttai  ao  d«fl 
ayooa;  mi  wuh 


•ont 


i.rl 


Ni  w 


b<>n  U 


Qtrtr  Kn 


aaim«ndAiloM  lo  aayooa; 
th«  world  la  In  toiiy.  bcrt  «rt 
tor  r«(Ml«n  to  eonatdar.    Mnraovtr 
lalt  to  elia«i«a  which  I  havt  part 
MOMi  to  tn^  al^'trt  ltf*itin«     My 
ahfv fraiUAuna  rrom  th»  MM«ii<h\ 
atituta  Pi  TnhiiBlail  In  tiwa,  wm 
uriNn  far  a  aanHtof  ho\i««  tn  u> 
thiti  lima  iha  laadtng  banka  of 
l*htla<ti>iphl«   and  Ooatoit  war*  rao 
Ini  tha  Ralchamiirk  la  ••  tha  anlvi 
•OUtMAbia    b«>urr  than  V    » 
■•kh*m«rli.  Hi  thai  Unia,  atUd  for 
eanta 

Wuhln  10  yaara  1  a«w  Ihaaa 
•rnmant  bonda  ba«oaM  practlcalM 
laaa.    It  la  trua  that  tha  OarmAit 
BMBi  radataiad  kh«m  In  "mark* 
aurka  had  droppad  from  34  cant 
ona-hundrad-thoutandth  of  1  c«nt 
ovar.  holdera  of  0«rinAn  insurance 
and   bank  dapoalU  auffarad  tha 
Mothini  likf  thia  will  happan  in  tb  i 
Outaa.     But    inflation    haa   alwayi 
alnca  the  daya  when  tha  old  Europe  i 
clipped  thalr  people's  gold  coins, 
will  continue  to  b«  a  factor  and  the 
avery   currency   wlU   probably 
dacUna. 

^        WHAT  RAa  HATPUtlS  m  CHINA  f 


ita  rae. 
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(»tt|\lly  wit* 
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4  statla* 
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Z  have  alvaya  been  Interested  in 
ancestors  were  in  the  Chinese  trade 
ahips  from  Gloucester  to  China 
that  time  the  Chinese  dollar  was 
cents  In  American  gold.     China  w 
with  an  Iron  hand  by  an  old  lady, 
the  empres3  dowager,   who  never 
eommunism.       The     budget     was 
iMlanccd. 

Jtist  before  World  War  n.  I  was 
Inspecting     the     Shanghai     Power 
that    time.    Chinese    dollars    were 
cents   in   American   money  or  it 
90  Chinese  dollars  to  get  a  Unltcc 
dollar.     This  was  only  a  few  years  a 
day.  It  takea  about   150.000  Chinese 
to  buy  one  American  dollar.     This 
been  due  to  any  dishonesty,  as  was 
with   Germany.     It   has   happened 
a  constant  failure  to  balance  the 


•mUIH    ABOTTT    nxNCS 

Before  World  War  1. 1  had  numerou  i 
In     Parts,    and     visited     th;re    ofteji 
French  franc,   at   that  time,  was 
cenu  In  American  geld.    It  waa  looked 
aa  atable  as  our  dollar  U  locked 
day.    During  World  War  I  this  fra:^ 
ually  drciincd  to  about  5  cents. 
act  due   to  dishonesty,  but  to   fs$ura 
balance  the  budget. 
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Juai  ofniiti^  WorM  War  n  ihi  traaf 
bad  daeimad  lo  arouMl  I  ttnta.  iinot  than, 
tbfouili  IttNbOf  liUuit  10  balanaa  M«*  butigat, 
a  bttfo  lomoioial  iabi  and  vihar  aev» 
MMla  wwn.  tht  rran«  hat  tiNiinad  to  a 
poM  HMfo  II II  diAeuit  la  gvi  «  Fraooi* 
>  Man  lo  aiotpt  ihMM  at  any  p^taa.  Th»y 
aM  probably  worth  about  ena>llhtrd  or  a 
aaat.  Tbia  mtana  that  it  take*  atouut  NO 
hrtnaa  lo  buy  on*  Amarioto  dollar. 

0j»  tmul  World  War  11.  Iba  Irftlab  pound 
haa  IM««  Iba  atoodard  curraney  vt  iha  world, 
and  It  baa  loM  far  naarlv  aa  lit  Atnarican 
eurraney.  During  World  War  II.  It  duotu* 
atad  from  19  to  M,  aecording  tto  tha  fata 
or  tha  British  Navy  or  Army,  Aftar  World 
War  It.  Mm  pound  waa  thaorotienlly  ata* 
bllirted  at  a4ni  In  Amarlcan  d()llora.  Ap* 
parantly.  howtvar.  this  Is  a  (\.-tittnui  amount, 
aa  liluatratad  by  tha  following  iholdant. 

Soma  Inglirh  Intareata  have  been  andaav* 
nring  to  purchase  two  QU^uoeatar  trawlara. 
After  long  nagotlatlona  ( tha  Brlti4h  art  won- 
derful tr.idert  >  a  prict  waa  afraad  upon.  Tht 
owners,  naturnlly  axpMttd  to  (at  dollara. 
but  Ufion  going  to  Bngland  to  gat  the  monay. 
were  told  thty  muat  be  paid  In  pounds. 
When  my  Oiotttttttr  frianda  rrturntd  to 
New  Turk  they  found  thay  oouitf  |tt  only 
Id  75  in  Antrricii)  ttollnra  for  tliarp  British 
pounds,  ThU  did  nut  hnppan  yaara  ago; 
moreover.  It  did  not  happen  In  Ohina,  Otr- 
many,  or  avan  Pmnee.  It  happened  laat  wttk 
in  Naw  York  City, 

I  boliave  in  tha  tJnIiad  Otataa,  All  t  have 
t  owe  tn  tha  United  Otittaa,  and  I  am  ready 
to  givt  my  fortuna  and  lift  to  the  United 
•tatea.  But.  I  am  unfair  tn  my  ellant*  and 
readrra  not  to  frankly  tail  to  thalr  atttn* 
tinn  what  la  happtnlng  all  over  tha  rtat  of 
tha  world,  and  what  may  happan  In  tha 
UiUttd  itattt.  Otrtalnly  our  dollar,  Ilka  tha 
monty  of  all  otiMr  tountrita  throuihout  tha 
tftt.  win  gradually  dtelint  In  purchasing 
powtr.    Now  far  thia  will  go,  nobody  know* 

What  can  we  do  to  protect  ourselves^ 
Pirst.  we  can  work  to  rtduct  tha  Unltad 
Statea  Oovernment  debt  and  increase  the 
United  atatta  production  of  gootia  throtigb 
batter  worll  and  new  inventiohH.  When 
Ulklng  with  cllenu  and  rcfugeea  from  other 
countrlea.  they  emphasize  tha  Importance 
of  every  family  owning  more  real  thlnga.  ln» 
eluding  M  small  home  away  from  bombing 
danger  with  fertile  land.  fuel,  and  other  use- 
ful commodities,  together  with  a  few  jewels, 
especially  gold,  diamonds,  aiid  silver. 
Whether  I  talk  with  a  German  or  Chinaman, 
a  Frenchman  or  Englishman,  they  are  unanl- 
moua  In  the  opinion  that  gold,  diamonds. 
and  sliver  are  the  only  things  which,  at  all 
times,  are  worth  something,  everywhere. 
Hence,  these  are  known  as  emergency  money. 

Remember,  I  am  not  recommemdlng  new 
diamonds  or  anything  else  as  Investment  for 
profit.  Almost  everything  looks  too  high  to 
me.  But  as  emergency  money  and  real  en- 
joyment husbands  might  consider  buying 
their  wives  a  good  diamond  ring  for  a  Christ- 
mas gift. 

EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OP  1946— ARTICLE  BY 
DR    EDWIN  G.  NOLTISE 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  in  De- 
cember 1945.  just  2  years  ago.  I  first  pro- 
posed the  legislation  which  is  now  writ- 
ten on  the  statute  books  as  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946. 

While  my  proposal  became  one  of  the 
most  widely  discussed  measures  ever  to 
be  introduced  in  the  Senate,  few  people 
at  that  time  ever  thought  it  would  be 
enacted  in  any  form  whatsoever.  My 
efforts  on  its  behalf  were  bitterly  fought 
by  powerful  groups  who  were  opposed  to 
any  type  of  legislative  recognition  of  the 
Government's     responsibilities    toward 


maintalnlni  a  healthy  ooonomy.  Many 
of  thtt  wrtrnient  rvIvooHh  of  my  miMUrt 
doubtod  that  Conaro»«  cntild  avor  bo  par* 
luadod  (0  wi  itt  any  oX  tu  pvluelplM  Into 
law 

Y9t,  In  Fibruiry  1041.  atUr  vallarti 
rlToria  by  ail  Iti  apot\tori,  Ihf  Employ- 
mmt  Act  of  1046  waa  algno4  by  tho  mal- 
d«nt.  And  today,  only  3  yftnvn  after  X 
nmt  mada  iho  propoial.  thIa  mcaauto  haa 
alraady  bccomo  rooof  niiod  aa  ona  of  tho 
moat  ilBniflcant  eontrlbutloni  In  rooant 
history  to  tha  preaorvntion  of  eeonomio 
and  political  democracy  In  America. 

Let  mr  quote  from  an  article  written 
by  i3r.  Edwin  O.  Nourso,  the  cILntln- 
Bulshcd  Chairman  of  tho  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Adviseri.  Tha  artlda  la  entitled 
"The  Employment  Act  and  tha  Act  of 
Employment."  and  appeara  In  tha  No* 
vcmbcr  1647  Issue  of  Dun'i  Review. 

I  quote: 

Writing  the  Employment  Aot  of  1844  wta 
an  expression  of  faith  or  oC  bope.    •    •    • 

Tu  my  mind,  the  out<laadtB|  fenture  of 
that  meniiiN  la  thil ;  It  doae  not  offer  a  pan«« 
otn  fur  depression  or  h  formula  for  buitneea 
pro«p«rlty.  It  proposM  no  retort  to  money 
RMglo  nor  hup*  of  soclAlltt  eitivetlon.  It  U 
a  ineAi*nnd>p(>tntne«  Amerlc»n  dieh  on  whloh 
Wf  can  koop  \ip  our  teonomie  itrtnith  and 
r«Ally  uiiitM  our  prnduetlve  reeour«M. 

Tht  Imploymvnt  Aot  follows  both  the  po* 
lUloal  tradition  of  our  rtpubltciin  form  of 
governrntnt.  with  Iti  division  of  powers,  nnd 
our  (oonnmio  tradition  o(  BA«xlnuim  private 
tntdrpriktf,  with  CMmplemaatary  us«  o(  publlo 
ngenclea  for  teonomlo  endi. 

In  Iho  exooutivt  branch  of  levernrntnt  tha 
net  dednN  txplicltly  tht  rttponiibiuty  of 
thp  Pro«td»nt  to  hav*  an  Integrtttd  teonomlo 
proKrum  to  prM«nt  lo  tht  Congrttt  «nd  tht 
country  c>nch  yrnr.  It  give*  him  a  proftt- 
•tonal  aiRlT  to  gnthtr  and  organiit  fnetutl 
and  analytical  mattrlala  to  aid  him  In  pr«- 
ptring  Annual  and  aptclol  economic  reports 
and  program!.  In  tht  Itglilatlve  branch.  It 
atta  up  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
ttudy  tht  Nation's  economic  problems,  re- 
view the  President's  Economic  Report,  and 
thereupon  shape  an  Integrated  and  constrtic 
tlvt  legislative  program  of  Its  own. 

Dr.  Nourse's  analysis  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  deserves  the  most  careful  at- 
tention by  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress—not only  because  of  his  prestige 
as  an  economist,  but  also  because  It  is 
imperative  that  we  never  forget  the  re- 
sponsibility that  devolves  upon  the  Con- 
gress as  a  result  of  the  act's  passage. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Dr.  Nourse.  from  which 
I  have  just  quoted,  be  Inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Employment  Act  and  thz  Act  or 

Employaient 

(By  Edwin  G.  Nourse.  Chairman.  Council  of 

Economic  Advisers  to  the  President ) 

Writing  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  waa 
an  expression  of  faith  or  of  hope.  The  act 
of  geaing  60.000.000  Jane  and  Joe  Doaka 
on  the  pay  roll  or  self-employed  Is  a  fact 
today  Can  the  Employment  Act  help  to 
keep  them  there? 

To  my  mind  the  outstanding  feature  of 
that  measure  Is  this:  It  does  not  offer  a 
panacea  for  depression  or  a  formula  for 
business  prosperity.  It  proposes  no  resort 
to  money  magic  nor  hope  of  Socialist  salva- 
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It  la  a  MKeat-andipaftalaea  Amariean 
dlah  nn  whl«h  w«  e«n  keep  up  uur  eoonumie 
aU-eiifUt  aud  really  utillaa  our  imNtuailva 
Naoureai, 

Tht  Rmployment  Ael  UA\^m*  both  Ute  po* 
lliit'al  tradillrm  of  our  r<>puhiionit  tnrm  of 
t«>vtn\mr«Mt,  wuh  lu  rtlviaion  nf  |towi»Mi,  and 
our  tcohomic  tiadiium  ut  maNimum  private 
enttrprlat,  with  vompl«>mpnvary  uat  of  puMla 
avtnriM  for  tromtmlo  titda, 

In  th9  rk»cutiv«>  branch  »f  govtrnmtnl,  the 
Ml  dtnnta  pKplicltly  tho  mponslbtllty  of 
Ibe  Pt'taldtnt  to  have  an  lutrHfntPd  eco- 
nomic program  to  pri>stnt  to  tht  Ctrngrtaa 
and  tht  country  tach  ytar.    It  givta  him  a 

ftroftaalonal   ataff   to  fathtr  and    urganlae 
aetual  and  analytical  mattrlala  to  aid  him 
In  prtparlng  annual  and  apeelal  to<momlc  rt« 

Eorta  and  programs.  In  tht  Itgialative 
ranch,  it  aeta  up  a  Joint  oongreaalonal  oom> 
mitttt  to  atudy  the  Nation's  economic  prob> 
lama,  review  the  Preatdtnt's  Iconomic  Re- 
port, and  thtrtupon  shapt  an  Integrattd  and 
eoiistruotlvt  Itglslatlvt  program  of  lu  own. 
Aa  to  Its  teonomie  ftaturtt,  tht  Employ, 
ment  Aot  rtitfllmyi  and  In  fact  makes  more 
explicit  and  comprthtualvt  than  tvtr  btfort 
tht  national  policy  of  adhtrlng  to  a  ayattm  of 
predominantly  prlvatt  tnttrprlat,  At  tht 
aamt  timt,  It  alao  atataa  more  txplicltly  and 
romprahtntlvtly  than  tvtr  btrnrt  tht  policy 
of  tht  National  Oovernmtnt  tu  follow  auch 
llntt  of  poaltlvt  action  as  tht  Itglalaturt  may 
eat  flt  to  HVilhurlat  undtr  tht  ItndtraUlp  of 
thf  Chief  txtcutlvt  or  on  Ita  own  Initiative, 
auhjtt't  to  his  veto  powtra.  Thla  deolarntlon 
of  ipaldual  public  rtaponalhlllty  on  a  foun- 
dation of  private  tntcrpriKe  »imply  rtaArma 
aa  a  matttr  of  oonacloua  uuilcv  tht  tradi- 
tional eourae  we  have  (ollowtd  tvtr  since 
Colonial  timet,  Thta  la  tlit  "mlxtd '  tconumy 
under  which  In  Federal ,  Itata,  and  local  mat- 
tare  we  have  been  aceuatomtd  to  operate. 
We  of  eourae  have  never  had  our  aoelo* 
pollttro><>oonomto  carburetor  rigidly  set  to 
any  particular  mlxturt;  but  ntlthcr  have  we 
ever  undertaken  to  operate  either  on  pure  air 
or  pure  gasoline. 

ranooM  or  action 

The  Imployment  Act  of  1048  la  atrlotly  tn 
line  with  tht  Sph-lt  of  1776.  It  rea&rma  the 
American  practice  that  hu  t>etn  followtd 
again  and  again  as  we  have  found  ourselvea 
confronted  by  new  problems.  That  Is.  we 
have  given  the  Individual  and  the  privately 
organised  group  the  first  chance  to  perform 
a  given  economic  aervlce  and  to  reap  Its 
gains — within  general  codes  of  proper  con- 
duct. But  when  It  became  clear  that  private 
resources  were  InsufSclent  or  private  ven- 
turesomeness  too  feeble  or  the  terms  of  pri- 
vate trade  Incompatible  with  social  need,  we 
have  never  hesitated  to  Invoke  community 
organization.  State  activity,  or  Federal  aid — 
or  even  operation  In  a  few  cases.  It  Is  non- 
sense to  say  that  we  have  had  any  consistent 
or  rational  policy  or  economic  or  social  theory 
In  these  matters.  We  have  been  opportunists 
trying  to  get  something  done,  and  to  preserve 
freedom  of  action  of  the  citizen  as  well  as 
the  business  enterpriser  In  the  process  of  get- 
ting it  dore. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  we  shall  continue 
these  rather  \ansystematlc  practices  under 
the  Employment  Act  much  as  we  have  fol- 
lowed them  tar  a  century  or  more  before  Its 
passage.  But  In  conjunction  with — and  in  a 
sense  compensating  for — this  flexible  and 
easy-going  way  of  business  life,  we  have  at 
length  enunciated  a  basic  policy  of  economic 
action  for  the  Federal  Government,  coordi- 
nated— so  far  as  they  will  permit — with  State 
and  local  governments.  The  one  distinctive 
change  that  the  act  Introduces  Is  In  defining 
the  concept  of  a  national  economic  goal,  at- 
tempting to  gage  the  amount  by  which  and 
■pot  the  place  at  which  actual  performance 
falls  short  of  that  goal,  and  declaring  fornml 
governmental  responsibility  for  seeking  every 
means  of  closing  that  deficiency. 


•met  tht  Imploymtnt  Act  la  premlaed  on 
tht  uitM  that  lilt  oltlatn  ah«iul(t  b»  iiivtn  full 
upp«»riunity  ttt  apply  his  Uh«a  and  tiuploy 
hit  prttptrty  tu  what  lit  cuiiaidtra  hi*  vrtniMt 
MilVMiiuitt  viiultr  tret  e<>n\))»iniv»  tnitrpiiae, 
tliprt  titvutvMi  A  Hi^tat  r<>«>pt>uaihilliy  on  tht 
eltn^pim  in  ihtlr  piivnit  bualneta  mpncitiM 
to  ii«>v  that  upiHittuitiiy  itf  empluymvni  nhnll 
nuv  bK  withdrawn  from  anyont  able,  wllttng, 
and  attkina  to  work,  and  that  natural  re- 
aourees  t.nd  plant  an^  equipment  shall  not 
be  Idle  In  grtat  quantlUtt  or  nvtr  subaianttal 
ptrliHls,  thus  dprrutinii  thp  ptirpoav  of  mnKl- 
muni  pr^Hluctlon  and  purchasing  powsr.  Let 
ua  look  at  tht  prarticnl  mrnnlng  <»f  this  teo- 
nomlo rtaponslbility  that  mvist  go  with  tho 
prtttrvatlun  of  teonomlo  tretdom.  Wt  tx- 
amlnt  tht  matter  nrst  from  tht  sldt  of  man- 
aftmtnt,  thtn  from  tht  tidt  of  labor. 

Thtre  waa  a  widespread  feeling  among 
bualneaamen  In  the  1830'b  that  Oovernmtnt 
waa  antagonistic  to  buslneaa— evtn  that  a 
dtath  atnttnct  waa  being  pronounetd  on  prl- 
vatt tnttrprlat.  During  and  alnct  tht  war 
thtrt  has  bten  a  conatderablt  rtbound  from 
that  aUU  of  mtnul  gloom.  Bualntaamtn 
havt  pointed  with  prldt  to  tht  fact  that,  In 
tht  war  emergency,  private  Industry  per- 
formed mlraelee  of  pr^xluotion  and  btcnmt 
tht  aavlor  of  tht  Nation  and  of  Uit  dtmo- 
eratle  world,  demonstrating  the  auperiority 
of  private  enterprlst  uvtr  any  uthar  systtm 
on  earth.  In  tht  Judgmtnt  of  tomt  at  Itaat 
of  thtat  apoktamtn.  Oovtrnment  ahould  now 
get  entirely  out  uf  Uie  bualueM  ftald,  cim- 
tent  that  the  economic  future  of  the  country 
Is  safe  in  the  hands  of  those  who  dtmon- 
Btraitd  anew  Uielr  cmnplatv  adequacy  In  tht 
war  period,  (On  examination,  however,  It 
becomea  alaar  that  thty  do  not  want  that 
"entirely**  to  be  taken  too  literally,) 

X  believe  that  both  theae  vltwa  rtqulre  a 
little  reexamination  Withoxit,  in  any  aenae. 
attemptinf  to  juatiry  all  tht  mlatakea  that 
were  made  tn  the  1080's,  I  do  nut  btlieve  It 
oould  be  aald  in  any  broad  way  that  Oov- 
ernment hated  bualneea  or  intended  to 
deetroy  the  private  tnterprlie  ayatem.  X 
btlitvt  that  tht  fair  verdict  of  history  will  be 
that  thert  wert  strlous  dtftcta  and  abort- 
comings  in  the  private  euttrprlae  ayatem  aa 
it  was  practiced  In  the  102O's.  I  believe  the 
verdict,  too,  wlU  t)e  that,  in  spite  of  some 
extremists,  the  great  body  of  aane  and  In- 
telligent people  sought  reform  and  supple- 
mentation of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, not  Its  destruction. 

Looked  at  frankly,  even  the  glorious 
achievements  of  American  business  In  win- 
ning the  war  did  not  quite  demonstrate 
that  private  management  had  mastered  the 
last  lessons  of  economic  science  so  well  that 
our  economic  life  should  henceforth  be 
turned  completely  over  to  them  and  no  ques- 
tions asked.  The  war  record  of  Industry 
was  a  stupendous  technological  and  engi- 
neering achievement.  But  no  one  really 
doubted  or  needed  fresh  proof  of  the  tre- 
mendous capacity  of  American  Industry  In 
this  technological  field.  The  war  period 
was  not,  however,  an  equal  economic  achieve- 
ment. 

To  have  carried  through  the  bookkeeping 
and  disbursing  operations  necessary  even  to 
this  gigantic  operation  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  solution  of  the  economic  problems 
of  self-sustaining  prosperity  In  a  peacetime 
economy.  Business  was  not,  during  the  war. 
relying  upon  voluntary  arrangements  made 
in  an  open  competitive  market — fc*  goods, 
for  labor,  or  for  capital.  It  did  not  have  to 
sell  Its  war  product,  simply  deliver  It.  It 
received  material  through  allocation  and  got 
labor  under  conditions  of  draft  exemption, 
the  patriotic  urge,  the  wage  controls,  and 
strike  moratorla.  which  are  quite  foreign  to 
the  bargaining  relations  of  a  peacetime  mar- 
ket. This  war  economy  was  not  balancing 
Its  books  quarterly,  yearly,  or  within  the  war 
period.    Much  of  the  "money  that  made  the 


10"  m  the  Induatrlal  ftald 
In  by  a  uiuhnui  that  lalt  vm  with  a  war  d'abi 
oi  Di7a,6oo.ouo,uoo. 

The  public  haa  been  giving  ita  own  evalu* 
athm  tn  all  thtae  factdra  itf  fiee  tnttrpiiaa 
In  tht  lavO'a,  which  ended  In  a  irand  amaahi 
of  (1ovtrn«n<*ni  control  i»f  buaintM  in  tha 
taao'K,  which  fnilpd  tn  K^**  u«  nut  of  a  dtprea- 
alon;  and  of  tht  wartlmt  b\iainaaa  of  the 
ia40'i.  In  which  Oovrrnrntnt  and  private 
busincaa  in  partnership  muddltd  through  the 
strains  of  a  war  tmtrgtney  but  by  no  mtana 
arrived  at  final  anewere  to  tht  probltnui  of 
Btabllletd  ptHr<<tlmt  aottvlty,  In  the  light  (4 
thta  evaluation,  they  have,  through  the  cour- 
ageoua  but  toltrant  philosophy  of  tht  Dn- 
ploymtnt  Act  of  1046,  given  tht  aysttm  of 
private  enttrprist  a  ntw  leaat  on  lift,  mak- 
ing It  tht  foundation  and  oorntratont  of  the 
ayattm  on  which  wt  propose  to  maintain  our 
poeltton  aa  the  leading  nation  in  the  poet- 
war  economy  of  the  world. 

This  act  aaaurta  pnvatt  bualneaa  a  more 
favorable  environment  tn  whloh  to  work 
than  thty  thought  In  the  lOaO'a  thty  could 
again  count  upon.  Ooine  might  aay  that.  If 
there  was  at  that  time  a  aweeping  Indict- 
ment brought  against  tht  maitagtmtut  of 
prlvatt  bualneaa  in  thia  country,  it  haa  now 
b<H>n  tried  out  at  tht  bar  of  public  opinion 
and  no  death  tenttnct  haa  been  paastd.  Xt 
would,  however,  be  too  much  to  aay  that  the 
charge  haa  bttn  completely  dismlaatd.  U 
might  be  more  accuratt  to  look  at  the  preatnt 
altuatlun  m  ont  of  probation.  In  which  it  te 
up  to  prlvatt  btiBlneee  management,  by  tie 
future  aeta.  to  Juatlfy  Iteelf  In  the  more 
favorable  aiurroundinga  now  provided. 

T1)e  teat  will  hang  on  the  meanmi  thai 
buelneee  glvee  In  praouoe  to  the  phraN  "free 
eompetlUve  enterprlae"  ee  ueed  In  the  decla- 
ration of  |>oltcy  In  the  Impluyment  Act  or 
"oompetitivt  private  tnttrprlat"  aa  uatd  by 
the  National  Aaaoolatloit  of  Manutacturera, 

Aa  Industry  did  not  operate  In  a  oompett- 
tlve  marktt  during  tht  war  but  la  a  ooa- 
trolltd  marktt  in  a  dtfiolt  economy,  ntlther 
haa  thert  l>ten  a  normal  competitive  market 
alnoe  tht  war.  It  has  been  still  essentially  a 
seller's  market  characterlaed  by  Inflation,  the 
absorption  of  a  substantial  amount  of  war- 
time savings,  and  much  resort  to  credit  ex- 
tension and  installment  buying.  Buslnesa. 
however.  Is  headed  for  a  truly,  and  at  many 
spots  no  doubt  a  sharply,  competitive  market. 
Unless  management  can  allow  the  full  vol- 
ume of  productivity  of  our  capable  labor 
force,  our  ample  plant,  and  our  marveloxis 
technology  to  continue  unabated  and  absorb 
within  Its  long-time  accounting,  financing, 
and  managerial  system  such  price  adjust- 
ments as  result.  It  will  not  have  shown  a 
capacity  of  the  competitive  free  enterprise 
S3rstem  adequately  to  serve  the  Nation's 
needs. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  Is  easy.  But, 
over  all  and  In  the  last  analysts,  production 
provides  Its  own  purchasing  power  and  the 
level  of  prices  is  not  important  if  the  whole 
wage  and  price  structure  Is  properly  ad- 
justed part  to  part.  It  is  the  attempt  to  pre- 
vent or  slow  down  such  adjustment  by  pro- 
tective actions  that  restrict  the  volxmie  at 
production  that  creates  the  mischief.  Com- 
petition works  Itself  out  In  a  market  of  small 
units  because  no  one  can  arrest  or  Inter- 
fere with  the  competitive  process.  But  o\ir 
world  of  large  orgtuiized  luits  gives  plenty 
of  chances  to  put  sand  in  the  bearings  if 
the  respective  parties  want  to  try  It.  Turn- 
ing one's  back  on  such  evasion  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  and  finding  ways  to 
go  on  with  full  use  of  available  resources — 
that  is  the  meaning  of  competitive  private 
enterprise  and  the  challenge  of  the  years 
ahead.  It  ia  a  responsibility  of  organized 
management  and  also  of  organized  labor. 

The  first  proposition  I  vrould  make  as  to 
labor  la   that  organized   labor   tettlementa 
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miut  be  the  parent  and  not  the 
•eoBomlc  stabilization.    A  very 
labcr  leader  once  said  to  me.  "We  are 
for  the  Employment  Act  and  the 
Economic  Advlaers.    Tou  just  go  aheid 
ctablUae   bualness.   and   we'll   get 
have  no  doubt   aa  to  the  second  oi 
propositions.     But  I  hope  no  one  thit 
cotincii  supposes  for  a  moment  that 
stabilize  the  economy,  or  even  point 
In  which  It  could  be  stabilized,  except 
the  sound  action  of  labor  as  well  ai 
agement  In  their  collective  bargalnli  g 
Uements.     Under    wage    rates    and 
practices,  labor  must  put  as  much 
creation  of  products  a.i  it  arranges 
out  in  the  way  of  consumer  goods.     Ij  i 
words,  the  settlement  must  be  one 
ates  both  the  opportunity  and  the 
ment  for  business — Jobs — to  go  on. 
It  is  sometimes  pointed  out  that 
nance  of  full  employment  is  the  same 
ing   a   perpetual   sellers'   market   for 
Tou  may   reply:   "Well,  is  that  bad' 
it  Just  what  the  whole  labor 
for?"     My  answer  would  be:   Whether 
good  or  bad  remains  to  be  seen.     It 
pend  upon  how  wisely  union  me 
union   officials   can    use   the   power 
theirs  In  a  sellers'  market.     At  the 
I  would  say.  It  Is  dangerotis 
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We  have  Jtist  seen  •  demonstration 
dangers  of  a  sellers'  market  for 
which  has  caused  consumers  a  good 
angiihh   and   threatened   the   country 
«plrallng    Inflation.     That    danger 
natural  corrective  In  the  stlmulatlvt 
that  high  prices  have  on  production 
'  hardly  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
•n'   market    for    labor   would    be 
■gBtnst  abuse  by  the  stimulative 
It  would   have  on   the  production 
laborers.    Hence,  all  the  more 
devolves    on    labor    policy    and 
practices  If  you  are  to  keep  from 
ing  an   inflationary  spiral    of   annual 
Increases  followed  by  annual  price 
which  promptly  eztlngulah  the  gains 
consumer. 

In  this  connection  it  seen^  to  me 
greatest  danger  that  the  Council  will 
fac*  in  Its  study  of  wage-price 
Is  that  particular  groups  of  workers 
strong  enotigh  to  secure  a  substantia  1 
Increase  in  an  Industry  whose  produ<  t 
not     enter    directly    into    their 
budget^  which  is  only  an  Insigniflcai  t 
in  it.     Thus  they  feel  that  they  stand 
more  In  wages  than  they  lose  In 
are  ready  to  ignore  the  losses  that 
putting  on  the  rest  of  the  community. 
wage  workers  like  themselves,  or  on 
who.  in  the  last  analysis,  are  no  le& 
workers.    This  seems  to  me   to  call 
greater  integration   of  policy  in   the 
labor  movement,  so  that  partlcular 
groups  will  not  be  seeking  to  promoti  i 
own    advantage    at    the    expense    of 
workers. 

It  was  not  strange  that,  when  labor 
took  to  correct  the  abuses  of  early 
lam  through  union  organization.  It  rel|ed 
clualvely  on  militant  methods— on 
get  as  much  strength  as  the  employer, 
•▼en  more  strength.    That  was  the 
at   hand — and   a   perfectly   proper 
establishing  the  institution  of  collective 
gaining.     But  the  time  was  bound  to 
when  unionism,  through  its  organlzln  ; 
Ity  supplemented  by  the  political 
Government  aid.  should  catch  up 
might  perhaps  even  pass  capitalistic 
Batton  in  the  race  for  power. 

I  suppose  that  if  we  could  get  an 
equilibrium  of  size,  strength,  and 
tween  the  two  parties,  that  condition 
aasttre  that  wag*  contracts   from 
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would  reflect  a  true  economic  equilibrium. 
But  the  attaining  and  maintaining  of  any 
such  precise  equality  of  bargaining  power  is 
the  purest  figment  of  a  theorist's  imagina- 
tion. What  actually  takes  place  is  an  endless 
and  destructive  struggle  of  each  party  to  get 
a  little  bigger  than  the  other — or  a  little 
stronger — or  a  little  more  deeply  entrenched 
in  Government  protection.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  end  of  that  struggle  would  be 
marked  by  the  trading  of  Independence  and 
private  enterprise  for  complete  paternalism 
and   bureaucratic  control. 

This  would  mean  the  end  of  unionism  and, 
I  fear,  the  beginning  of  totalitarianism.  To 
avoid  such  a  disaster,  It  would  seem  impera- 
tive that  both  lalKir  and  management  aban- 
don the  race  for  each  to  get  strong  enough 
to  beat  the  other  and  that.  Instead  of  gang 
fighting,  they  adopt  In  good  faith  the  method 
of  -collective  adjustment  of  the  economic 
process  In  which  they  are  both  partners. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  issue  of  how  fully 
the  purpose  of  the  Employment  Act  can  be 
achieved  depends  on  whether  the  two  parties 
to  the  act  of  employment  for  wages  can  get 
together  on  an  economically  workable  basis. 
If  either  pushes  the  other  too  far  off  the 
true  equilibrium  point,  employment  will  be 
partial  or  Intermittent  Instead  of  being  ade- 
quate and  sustained.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  now  have  a  possibility  of  finding  out  Jvist 
how  much,  at  capacity  operation.  labor  is 
worth:  how  much  it  in  fact  produces  tmder 
favorable  circumstances:  or  how  much  man- 
agement can  afford  to  pay.  This  possibility, 
however,  can  be  realized  only  If  neither 
party  to  the  act  of  employment  asserts — and 
exercises — the  right  to  engage  In  restrictive 
practices  or  to  quit  when  it  is  unsatisfied 
with  its  share  of  the  Joint  product. 

OUTLAW  STRIKES  AND  SLOW-DOWNS 

The  resort  to  war  is  a  primitive  practice 
which  entails  net  destruction  even  If  the 
winner  can  apparently  or  in  the  short  run 
shift  the  cost  to  the  loser.  We  shall  not  be 
civilized  people  till  we  outlaw  or  foreswear 
war.  No  more  shall  we  be  economically  civ- 
ilized till  we  find  ways  of  peacefully  main- 
taining men  at  work  of  their  choice,  making 
continuously  fruitful  the  machines  provided 
to  magnify  their  productive  powers. 

That  would  mean  foreswearing  the  use  of 
the  strike  or  the  slow-down  as  an  Instrument 
of  union  policy.  Many  employers  are  ready 
to  agree  that  the  right  to  strike  or  to  feather- 
bed should  be  done  away  with.  But  maxi- 
mum production  is  threatened  just  as  much 
If  productive  property  is  withdrawn  from  use 
because  its  owners  or  managers  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  earnings  it  will  be  accorded. 
Many  working  people  feel  that  this  right  of 
employers  is  fat.al  to  their  economic  security. 

Shall  we  ever  find  a  kind  of  collective  con- 
tract in  which  lK)th  parties  will  agree  to 
share  in  the  outcome  of  business  ventures  on 
the  basis  of  an  external  audit  of  the  joint 
product  after  it  has  been  ascertained  rather 
than  making  the  acceptance  of  rigid  demands 
for  settlement  in  an  uncertain  future  the 
condition  of  operation?  Could  not  practical 
minds  meet  better  on  a  principle  of  division 
than  on  formal  flgiires? 

THE  CHRIST  SPIRIT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  Within  a 
few  hours  at  the  longest  we  hope  the 
special  session  will  come  to  an  end.  The 
message  we  heard  read  a  few  momenta 
ago  brought  to  my  mind  a  matter  which 
I  desire  to  have  placed  in  the  Rccord. 
It  is  an  editorial  with  reference  to  the 
Christ  spirit,  by  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
published  in  the  Progressive,  ot  Madi- 
son, Wis.    Among  other  things,  he  said : 

One  thing  la  certain — that  without  the 
Christ  spirit  we  can  do  nothing.    Without 


it  we  can  get  no  peace  under  any  political 
system  or  In  any  economic  order.  Without 
it  we  can  never  bring  about  disarmament,  or 
organize  world  government,  or  outlaw  the 
atomic  bomb. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  this  city  MRA — 
Moral  Re-Armament— is  now  putting 
on  a  performance  that  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  every  thinking  man. 
They  have  representatives  from  17  or  18 
countries.  It  was  my  privilege  to  enter- 
tain a  few  of  those  youngsters  today  at 
luncheon.  I  want  to  say  that  in  con- 
sidering the  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal problems  of  America,  I  agree  heart- 
ily with  the  editorial,  which  I  now  ask  to 
have  printed  following  my  remarks. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
trust  this  holiday  season  will  be  rich 
with  blessings  for  all  my  associates  in 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  thing  is  certain — that  without  the 
Christ-spirit  we  can  do  nothing!  Without  it 
we  can  get  no  peace  under  any  political  sys- 
tem or  m  any  economic  order.  Without  it  we 
can  never  bring  about  disarmament,  or  or- 
ganize world  government,  or  outlaw  the 
atomic  bomb. 

Even  if  we  could  accomplish  these  things, 
they  would  not  work;  they  would  inevitably 
break  down  without  this  blessed  spirit  to 
control  and  guide. 

Jesus'  vision  was  as  clear  as  his  pity  was 
profound  when  he  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and 
said,  "If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at 
least  In  this  thy  day.  the  things  which  belong 
unto  thy  peace!  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes." 

Our  plight  would  indeed  be  desperate  if 
we  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  how  to  do  It.  But 
we  do  know !  The  way  Is  here  before  our  very 
eyes,  here  beneath  our  very  feet.  Every 
Christmas  marks  It  afresh  for  us  to  follow 
If  we  will.  What  we  need  is  only  a  new  bap- 
tism of  courage  to  nerve  us  to  resolve  and 
action  and  therewith  oear  vis  to  the  goal. 

This  is  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Chrlst- 
mastide,  which  Is  not  a  rite  to  be  observed, 
but  a  spirit  in  which  to  live.  Here  Is  the 
glory  of  this  day,  which  brings  us  the  answer 
to  every  question  and  the  cure  of  every  ill. 
The  inmost  core  of  reality,  after  all.  Is  spirit — 
and  this  spirit  is  revealed  in  all  its  radiance 
and  power  in  Christ  Jesus  and  in  the  proph- 
ets and  apostles,  the  saints  and  seers,  who 
have  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

This  Is  no  dream — what  the  spirit  of  per- 
fect love  can  do!  It  Is  the  truth— the  simple 
truth!  For  the  conquerors  have  come  and 
gone,  and  the  sword  has  been  lifted  only  to 
fail  and  fall,  but  the  spirit  endures  and 
triumphs. 

John  Hatnxs  Holmxs. 

EXPORTA-nON  OF  FATS  AND  OILS 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing a  debate  in  the  Senate,  I  think  on 
Monday,  there  was  some  discussion  re- 
garding the  amount  of  fats  and  oils  which 
has  been  exported  from  the  United  States 
and  which  are  being  exported.  The 
charge  was  made  that  the  exportation  of 
fata  and  oils  from  the  United  States  is 
increasing.  That  was  not  my  impression, 
and  so  I  sought  to  obtain  the  facts  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
It  is  known  on  every  hand  that  the  econ- 
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tnnlsts  who  are  employed  In  that  Bu- 
reau, all  civil-service  employees,  go  about 
their  work  in  an  objective  manner,  not 
in  a  partisan  manner,  and  that  they  do 
their  very  best  to  obtain  the  exact  facts. 

Today  I  received  a  table  making  a  com- 
parison of  production  and  exportation  of 
fats  and  oils  from  the  United  States  in 
the  years  1946  and  1947,  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  The  production 
of  butter,  lard,  oleomargarine,  shorten- 
ing, and  other  edible  fats  and  oils 
amounted  to  2,894.000  long  tons  in  the 
United  States  in  1946.  The  production 
increased  in  1947  and  reached  a  very 
much  larger  figure,  3,114,000  tons. 

Exports  in  1946  of  butter,  lard,  oleo- 
margarine, shortening,  and  other  edible 
fats  totaled  294,000  long  tons.  Exports 
In  1947  were  reduced  to  214,000  tons. 

A  table  is  then  given,  showing  the  per- 
centages. I  shall  not  bother  to  read  the 
individual  percentages,  but  shall  content 
myself  by  saying  that  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1946,  we  exported'  10.2  percent 
of  our  production,  whereas  in  1947  we 
exported  only  6.9  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table,  together  with  another  table  show- 
ing the  exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
oil  in  terms  of  soybeans,  compared  with 
the  production  of  soybeans  the  previous 
year,  in  the  United  States,  from  1937  to 
1947,  may  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Edible  fats  and  oils:  Exports  compared  with 
prodiiction.  United  States,  fiscal  years  1946 
and  1947 


Item 


Produption: 

Bnttor 

Lard 

Oloomaritarinc  (actual  weight). 

Phortcninp 

Other  edible  fats  and  oils  * 

Total 

Eiport?; 

Butter 

Lar.l 

Oleomarmrine  (actual  weight). 

Bhort<»ninfr 

Other  edible  fats  and  oils 

Total 

Exports  as  a  percentage  of  produc- 
tion: 

Butter 

Lard 

Oleomarpjrine 

Phortcning 

Other  edible  faU  and  oOs^ 

All  itcm8„ 


Year  ended  June  30— 
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1, 000  long 
lont 
OM 
DM 
846 
618 
413 


2,!«94 


14 
212 

V 

5 

36 


2M 
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2.1 

22.3 

11.0 

.8 
8.7 


10.3 


1947  > 


IfiOOlont 
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746 

1,015 

*272 

•S97 

484 


3,114 


2 

144 

19 

4 

45 
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Ptrctnt 
0.3 
14.2 
7.0 

.7 
9.3 


6.9 


*  Preliminary. 

*  Excludes  15,000  Ion;;  tons  produced  from  ooconut  oil 
(all  coconut  oil  used  in  Ibe  United  States  is  either  im- 
ported or  produced  from  imported  copra). 

« Excludes  29.000  lonjj  tons  produced  fhwi  ooeoDUt, 
iMkbassu,  and  piilm  kernel  oils  (all  of  foreign  orixin). 

*  Pro<luction  (refined  basis)  of  com,  cottonseed,  edible 
oUve,  peanut.  Mid  soybean  oils,  edible  tallow,  oleo  stock, 
oieo  oil,  and  ok  ostrArine,  minus  the  quantity  of  these 
oils  used  in  oleomargarine  and  shortening. 

Bureau  of  Aprictiltnral  Economics,  U.  8.  Department 
of  .^pricnlturc.  Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the 
Cen.<u.«,  Bureau  ol  Internal  Kevenue,  and  Deparlnient 
o(  Agriculture.  . 


Tabu  2. — Exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean  oil  in  terms  of  soybeans,  compared  with  prO' 
duetion  of  soybeans  the  previous  year.  United  States,  1937-47 
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'  Estimated  by  assumins  that  soybean  oil  constitutes  the  same  percentage  of  oleomargvine  and  shortening  exported 
as  of  the  total  rjuantity  of  oleomarparinc  and  shortening  produced. 

'  A  bushel  of  soybeans  yields  about  «  pounds  of  oil. 

*  Most  ol  the  soybeaa  crop  is  harvc5te<i  and  marketed  in  October  and  Kovembor.  Well  over  half  tbe  cnubtagi 
fcw  oil  are  in  the  calt  ndar  year  following  harvest. 

«  Estimated  mainly  on  the  basis  of  January  to  October  exports. 

Source;  Bnrcau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Compiled  frooj  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


PRODUCTION  AND  PRICES  OP  PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
mand for  petroleum  products,  domesti- 
cally and  world-wide,  has  increased  so 
rapidly  since  the  close  of  the  war  that  a 
great  many  people  are  apprehensive  that 
adequate  supplies  of  fuel  oils  will  not  be 
available  to  some  sections  of  the  country 
during  this  winter.  Several  committees 
of  the  Congress  are  currently  investigat- 
ing the  petroleum  situation.  In  view  of 
these  conditions,  there  are  certain  facts 
of  which  I  believe  the  Congress  and  the 
public  should  be  apprised. 

The  increased  domestic  and  military 
demands  for  petroleum  products  in  the 
last  few  years  have  been  unprecedented 
and  far  greater  than  those  estimated  by 
the  petroleum  industry.  Within  the 
past  9  years,  per  capita  consumption  of 
petroleum  products  hsis  risen  from  367  to 
608  gallons.  Consumption  of  distillate 
fuels  alone  has  increased  68  percent; 
gasoline  demand  18  percent ;  kerosene  46 
percent;  residual  oils  34  percent;  and  all 
other  petroleum  products  43  percent. 
The  Army-Navy  Petroleum  Board  esti- 
mates minimum  needs  for  the  military 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  at  over 
90,000,000  barrels,  which  compares  with 
only  12,000,000  barrels  used  for  military 
purposes  in  1938.  This  demand,  of 
course,  has  had  priority  over  other  re- 
quirements and  has  received  the  first  at- 
tention of  the  oil  industry.  Aviation  gas- 
oline requirements  alone  have  doubled 
since  1941.  Total  registration  of  motor 
vehicles  for  1947  will  exceed  37,200,000. 
There  are  over  a  million  more  passenger 
cars  on  the  road  today  than  in  1941. 
Many  of  these  cars  are  old  and,  conse- 
quently, get  less  mileage  per  gallon.  We 
are  now  operating  6.492.000  trucks,  or 
1.633,000  more  than  in  1941;  127,405 
busses  are  on  the  highways,  or  an  in- 
crease of  about  26  percent  since  1941. 
Farm  consumption  of  gasoline  since  1941 
has  increased  over  100  percent.  During 
the  current  year,  American  farmers  will 
operate  a  million  more  tractors  than  in 
1941. 

Last  year  coal  furnished  only  49.3 
percent  of  the  Nation's  indtistrial  energy 
measured  in  British  thermal  heating 
units.    Oil  and  natural  gas  furnished 


46.3  percent.  This  means  that  from  1920 
through  1946  the  Nation's  energy  re- 
sources supplied  by  coal  had  declined 
31  percent,  while  energy  requirements 
furnished  by  oil  and  natural  gas  had 
increased  34  percent.  The  increase  in 
the  use  of  oil  and  gas  for  energy  sources 
is  continuing  through  1947.  and  for  the 
first  time  the  energy  supplied  by  oil  and 
gas  exceeds  that  supplied  by  coal.  Rail- 
road purchases  of  Diesel  oil  during  the 
first  half  of  1947  were  42  percent  over 
1946.  Utility  purchases  were  46  percent 
over  last  year.  It  is  significant  that  92 
percent  of  all  locomotives  on  order  for 
domestic  use  are  specified  for  Diesel  fuel. 

I  would  like  to  impress  on  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public,  however,  that  pro- 
duction is  also  much  greater  than  ever 
before.  For  the  week  ended  December 
6,  1947,  the  daily  average  crude-oil  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  was  5,264,- 
789  barrels,  and  for  the  4  weeks  ending 
December  6,  1947,  the  daily  average 
crude-oil  production  was  5.263,600  bar- 
rels. Por  the  same  week  of  1946,  total 
crude  production  in  the  United  States 
averaged  4,694,750  barrels  per  day.  In 
other  words,  current  production  is  more 
than  half  a  million  barrels  a  day  in  ex- 
cess of  production  a  year  ago.  Although 
present  production  is  approximately  8 
percent  higher  than  the  peak  reached 
during  the  war,  yet  we  are  faced  with  the 
startling  fact  that  domestic  consumptive 
demand  is  about  10  percent  greater  than 
our  peak  wartime  requirements. 

Some  of  the  basic  reasons  for  this  sit- 
uation should  be  understood.  During 
the  war  years  steel  shortages  in  the  pe- 
troleum industry  viere  so  acute  that  oil 
producers  fell  behind  their  normal  drill- 
ing and  exploratory  program  by  ap- 
proximately 75,000  wells.  Second,  the 
price  of  oil  was  frozen  for  over  5  years 
by  Government  control  at  the  prewar 
depression  price  of  $1.20  a  barrel,  with 
the  result  that  the  meager  supply  of 
steel  available  was  largely  used  for  the 
expansion  of  known  pools  instead  of  ex- 
ploratory efforts  to  find  new  sources  of 
supply.  During  this  6 -year  period  the 
cost  of  finding  new  oil  increased  approx- 
imately 100  percent  over  the  OPA  price, 
or  about  $2.40  a  barrel.  In  other  words. 
Oil  producers  during  tbe  war  years  were 
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producing  and  selling  oil  at  II  20 
rel  while  the  cost  of  replenL^hin; 
Inventory  reserves  was  about  $2  40 
rel.    Increased    cost    of    materia 
equipment,   wage   Increases   and 


I  bar- 

their 

a  bar- 

and 

man- 


power shortage  were,  of  course,  tnpor 
tant  contributing  factors.  But,  more 
important  even  than  these  is  the  fact 
that  from  1S41  to  1946  the  average  depth 
of  all  wells  drilled  increased  ar  proxi- 
mately 500  feet.  It  will  be  readily  mder- 
stood  that  the  deeper  the  we  1,  the 
greater  the  cost,  but  it  is  also  trv  e  that 
the  deeper  footage  is  progressivelj  more 
costly  than  the  shallow  drilling. 
Our  greatest  known  potential  oi 


areas 

are  on  the  Gulf  coast,  west  Texafc.  and 
western  Oklahoma.  These  areas  a  e  now 
being  explored  at  depths  rangini  from 
ten  to  over  seventeen  thousand  fee  .  The 
deepest  exploratory  well  in  the  Jnlted 
States  has  recently  been  complct(  i  near 
Fort  Cobb,  Okla.,  at  a  depth  o  more 
than  17.600  feet,  or  over  3'i  ml  es.  It 
was  not  productive.  A  great  dea  of  oil 
from  the  Gulf  coast  in  Louis tai  a  and 
Texas  is  being  produced  from  orma- 
tions  below  10.000  feet  and  in  a  fe^ :  cases 
depths  below  13.000  feet.  Expk  ratory 
wells  in  this  class  are  costing  thje  pro- 
ducers from  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
apiece. 

Recently,  the  price  of  crude  (jil  was 
advanced  50  cents  a  barrel,  makipg  the 
average  cost  of  crude  about  $2.65 
rel.    Under  prevailing  conditions. 
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be  plain  that  this  price  is  still  insuftcient 
to  give  the  industry  a  reasonable  return 
over  and  above  replacement  cost.  If  the 
entire  50  cents  a  barrel  increas ;  were 
passed  on  directly  to  the  con  ;umer, 
w^hlch  has  not  been  the  case  to  da  ;e.  the 
price  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  wou|d  still 
be  below  the  1926  price. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  since  1926  the  ax  on 
petroleum  products,  and  parti  ularly 
gasoline,  has  increased  more  thi  .n  300 
percent,  and  even  today,  gasoline  '  ax  in 
creases  are  proposed  In  Michigan,  ^fissis 
sippi.  and  New  Jersey 

In  recent  months  I  have  heard  i|  great 
many  individuals  quoting  large  profit 
figures  of  certain  units  of  the  oil  in(  ustry, 
but  I  doubt  if  those  who  condemr  these 
supposedly  large  profits  understan  1  that 
they  do  not  represent  actual  pro  Us  at 
all  but  in  fact,  the  sale  of  capital  assets 
df  the  oil  companies.  Any  compan  y  that 
is  forced  to  sell  oil  below  replacement 
cost,  even  though  the  present  sale;  price 
may  be  much  higher  than  the  ofiginal 

retail 


discovery  cost,  unhke  any  other 
business,  is  in  the  process  of  liquidation. 
The  merchant  can  usually  curren  ly  re- 
plenish his  inventory  at  wholesal<  costs 
below  retail  prices.  An  oil  con  pany. 
however,  is  engaged  in  producin  i  and 
merchandl-sing  an  irreplaceable  n  itural 
resource  that  cannot  be  bought  up  >n  the 
open  market  from  the  manuf a(  turer. 
The  oil  company  must  assume  the  Inan- 
cial  hazard  of  going  out  in  search  4f  new 
sources  of  supply. 

Due  to  strikes  and  work  stoppages  In 
the  coal  mines,  which  built  up  a  veihr  real 
fear  of  the  people  that  they  mlgat  not 
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be  able  to  obtain  coal,  more  and 
hou'veholds  have  converted  to  oil. 


Ins  the  lirst  three  quarters  of  104' ,  over 


more 
Dur- 


915.000  oil  burners  were  delivered  to 
dealers.  This  is  250  percent  more  than 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  During 
the  first  10  months  of  this  year  it  is 
estimated  that  there  have  actually  been 
something  like  629,000  new  oil  installa- 
tions, which  means  that  we  have  about 
22  percent  more  oil  burners  in  operation 
than  in  December  of  1946.  The  average 
consumption  for  each  oil  burner  in- 
stalled is  about  1,800  gallons  per  year. 
This  unnatural  shift  to  oil  was  encour- 
aged and  greatly  accelerated  by  the  Gov- 
ernments  attempt  to  manage  our  econ- 
omy. During  5  years  the  prices  of  pe- 
troleum products  were  subject  to  inflex- 
ible price  controls  far  below  the  price  in- 
dex of  any  other  essential  commodity. 
On  the  other  hand,  coal  prices,  as  a  po- 
litical expediency,  were  permitted  to  ad- 
vance to  an  all-time  peak.  Hundreds 
of  thou.<ands  of  home  owners,  as  well  as 
Industrial  consumers,  changed  from  coal 
to  oil  because,  measured  in  terms  of  en- 
ergy, oil  was  a  much  cheaper  fuel  as 
well  as  being  more  dependable.  This 
situation  is  an  excellent  example  of  an 
unbalanced  economy  that  always  results 
from  artificial  controls.  Had  oil  and 
coal  fuels  remained  on  a  competitive 
basis,  it  is  probable  that  the  3  to  5  per- 
cent demand  over  supplies  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry today  would  not  have  developed. 

Transportation  has  been  another  bot- 
tleneck between  suppliers  and  consum- 
ers. With  the  exception  of  the  Big  Inch, 
and  a  few  short  war  pipe  lines,  and  the 
private  line  of  the  Tennessee  Gas  & 
Transmission  Co.,  no  long  lines  were 
built  during  the  war.  The  continued 
steel  shortage  has  prevented  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  pipe-line  system  since  the 
war.  Probably  the  longest  line  built 
since  the  close  of  the  war  is  the  gas  line 
from  west  Texas  to  California.  I  know 
of  no  new  long  oil  lines  put  into  service 
since  the  war.  Our  oil  pipe-line  capacity 
has  not  increased  since  1941  commen- 
surate with  Increased  requirements. 

The  same  condition  prevails  with  re- 
spect to  tank  cars.  During  194!,  when 
our  over-all  domestic  requirements  for 
petroleum  were  only  about  60  percent 
of  current  demands,  we  were  operating 
139.000  tank  cars.  As  of  January  1. 1947. 
we  were  operating  only  134,200  tank 
cars,  or  4,800  fewer  cars.  Current  pro- 
duction of  tank  cars  has  been  running 
about  400  a  month  with  some  increase 
in  the  last  few  months.  During  Decem- 
ber, we  received  460  cars.  The  estimate 
of  car  builders  through  '47  had  been 
about  500  cars  a  month.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  seen  that  the  deliveries  are  15 
to  20  percent  below  estimates.  Prom 
January  1  to  December  1.  1947.  we  re- 
ceived 3,592  cars,  a  majority  of  which 
were  for  the  transportation  of  liquefied 
petroleum  gases,  which  has  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  fuel  supply  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  the  present  time  about  4,500,000  fam- 
ilies are  using  liquefied  petroleum  gases 
for  fuel.  A  majority  of  these  families, 
of  course,  live  in  rural  areas.  Liquefied 
petroleum  gas  is  adaptable  for  both  cook- 
ing and  heating  purposes.  The  shortage 
of  steel  can  be  said  to  be  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  shortage  in  transpor- 
tation facilities  for  petroleum  products 
so  far  as  pipe  lines  and  tank  cars  are 


concerned;  and,  in  turn,  it  can  be  said 
with  equal  force  that  steel  shortages  are 
directly  attributable  to  the  prolonged 
coal  strikes  during  the  past  2  years.  The 
steel  industry,  and  others  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  situation,  attest  to  the  fact 
that  had  there  been  no  interruption  of 
coal  production  in  this  country  during 
and  since  the  close  of  the  war,  there 
would  be  no  steel  shortage  today.  In  this 
connection  may  I  point  out  that  al- 
though the  production  of  steel  pipe  is 
now  43  percent  above  the  average  for 
the  five  prewar  years,  the  supply  to  the 
oil  industry  has  increased  only  2  percent. 

There  is  another  aggravating  factor  in 
the  steel  shortage  for  domestic  use  which 
we  cannot  ignore.  That  is  our  continued 
large  exports.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  steel  exports  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  used  to  relieve  our 
domestic  situation.  Necessary  exports 
of  steel  to  sustain  American  companies 
in  the  continued  production  and  refining 
of  Americair-owned  oil  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean  area  are,  of  course, 
entirely  proper.  The  continued  explora- 
tion and  drilling  development  in  the 
Middle  East  on  American  concessions  is 
also  desirable.  The  current  and  growing 
demand  for  petroleum  products  in  Eu- 
rope, percentagewise,  will  probably  be 
even  greater  than  that  which  we  are  ex- 
periencing domestically.  Oil  heretofore 
exported  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  supply  European  markets  should  be 
replaced  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  Ara- 
bian and  other  Middle  Eastern  produc- 
tion. American  holders  of  these  con- 
cessions should  be  equipped  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  compete  in  these  mar- 
kets in  order  that  more  oil  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Our 
national  security  as  well  as  domestic 
economy  would  be  strengthened  by  such 
program.  The  Arabian  pipe  line,  which 
would  bring  the  production  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  into  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, should  be  completed  as  soon  as 
steel  can  be  made  available  without  im- 
pairment to  our  domestic  economy. 
Under  present  conditions,  however,  all 
exports  of  steel  should  be  licensed  only 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  for 
our  existing  domestic  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  pipe-line  and  tank- 
car  shortages,  we  also  are  experiencing 
a  serious  bottleneck  in  tanker  transpor- 
tation. In  contrast  to  the  pipe-line  and 
tank-car  situation,  however,  our  tanker 
shortage  has  been  developed  by  stupidit  y 
and  stubbornne.«;s  in  the  White  Houfe 
and  the  Maritime  Commission.  At  the 
close  of  the  war.  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion was  operating  a  tanker  fleet  of  481 
T-2  tankers. 

During  the  early  part  of  1847,  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  petroleum  industry, 
failing  to  foresee  the  inordinate  demands 
for  petroleum  products,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  operating  tanker  fleet 
then  In  coastal  service  from  the  Gulf 
Coast  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and 
New  England,  was  sufflcient  adequately 
to  meet  transportation  requirements  be- 
tween these  supply  and  consuming 
points.  As  late  as  June  of  this  year,  only 
three  citlsens'  applications  were  on  file 
with  the  Maritime  Commission  for  th-j 
purchase  of  8  tankers.    During  the  latter 
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part  of  June,  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  as  a  part  of  our  foreign 
policy  of  distributing  our  surpluses  and 
our  substance  to  the  world  in  general,  the 
Commission  set  aside  100  tankers  for  sale 
to  exclusively  foreign  purchasers  In  ad- 
dition to  50  which  had  previously  been 
sold  to  foreign  purchasers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Knowland  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahama  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Is  It  not  also  true  that 
the  Government  took  the  position  that 
those  tankers  should  not  be  chartered  to 
domestic  users,  and  that  a  controversy 
developed  as  to  whether  or  not  they  had 
to  be  purchased,  or  might  be  chartered? 
If  the  administration  had  been  willing  to 
charter  a  number  of  them  perhaps  we 
would  have  been  able  to  avoid  some  of 
the  problem  we  now  have  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  oil. 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  Is  very  true;  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  calling  that 
point  to  my  attention. 

Before  this  program  was  carried 
through  to  consummation,  however,  the 
situation  changed  rapidly,  and  during 
August.  September,  and  October,  Ameri- 
can citizens  began  to  file  applications  for 
the  purchase  of  these  tankers.  By  the 
end  of  October,  citizen  applications  were 
on  file  for  192  tankers.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  ships  under  foreign  reg- 
istry may  not  engage  in  coastwise  serv- 
ive.  The  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  also 
provides  that  no  vessels  may  be  sold  to 
foreign  buyers  until  all  American  citizen 
applications  are  satisfied.  Notwith- 
standing these  citizen  applications  and 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  however,  the 
Maritime  Commission,  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote,  has  pursued  its  policy  of 
carrying  out  the  program  adopted  In 
June  for  the  delivery  of  100  ships  to  for- 
eign purchasers,  and  26  tankers  were  ac- 
tually delivered. 

Last  month  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  commenced  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Commission's  action 
with  respect  to  disposal  of  these  tankers 
while  American  applications  were  pend- 
ing. A  representative  of  the  Senate  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee was  asked  to  participate  In  the  hear- 
ings. Three  members  of  the  Conunlssion 
were  heard.  It  was  the  contention  of 
Chairman  Smith  and  Commissioner  Mc- 
Keough  that  since  the  tankers  had  been 
set  aside  In  June  for  foreign  delivery, 
they  were  legally  bound  to  carry  out  the 
program.  Commissioner  Mellen  insisted 
that  It  was  In  violation  of  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  and  a  policy  leading  di- 
rectly to  the  destruction  of  our  domestic 
economy.  When  Chairman  Smith  and 
Commissioner  McKeough  were  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  reasons  for  pursuing 
such  policy  in  the  face  of  American  cit- 
izen applications  and  the  dire  need  of 
coastwise  transportation  facilities,  par- 
ticularly during  the  coming  winter,  the 
general  observation  was  made  that  pe- 
troleum was  a  world-wide  problem  and 
that  a  Unker  In  service  anywhere  in  the 
world  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the 
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transportation  problem.    But  the  most 
astonishing  answer  given  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, in  which  I  am  sure  the  Congress 
will  be  interested,  was  that  they  were 
acting  at  the  demand  and  direction  of  the 
President   and  the  Cabinet,   and  since 
they — and   I   quote   Commissioner   Mc- 
Keough— "were  on  the  team,"  and  since 
such  demand  and  request  came  from — 
and  I  quote  again — "my  administration," 
they  felt  obligated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram.   As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the 
legal  question  was  submitted  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  for 
opinion.    On  December  8,  1947,  the  At- 
torney General,  by  written  memoran- 
dum,   advised    the    Maritime   Commis- 
sion that  as  to  the  ships  actually  deliv- 
ered, the  transaction  had  been  consum- 
mated and  could  not  be  legaUy  rescinded. 
But,  as  to  the  remaining  ships  which  had 
not  been  actually  promised  or  contracted 
for.  and  with  respect  to  which  no  de- 
livery had  been  made,  the  Commission 
was  entirely  legally  free  to  refrain  from 
the  sale  and  delivery  of  such  tankers.    In 
the  meantime.  It  appears  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Maritime  Commission  .that 
15  ships  had  been  sold  to  American  cit- 
izens, leaving  on  file,  as  of  Friday,  De- 
cember 12,  citizen  applications  for  177 
tankers.    Notwithstanding  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  notwithstand- 
ing  the   citizens'    applications   for    177 
tankers,  the  Maritime  Commission,  with 
one  dissenting  vote,  nevertheless  disposed 
of  all  of  the  remaining  100  tankers  which 
had  been  set  aside  last  June  to  such  for- 
eign purchasers  as  they  could  find  avail- 
able and  which  consumed  in  all  83  of 
thesa  100  tankers,  which  means  that  the 
Maritime  Commission  has  sold  in  all  133 
tankers  to  foreign  purchasers.  Including 
4  delivered  to  Russia  uncier  lend-lease 
and  which  have  not  been  returned  to  the 
United  States.     The  83  tankers  which 
were  disposed  of  as  of  7  p.  m.  Friday 
night,  December  12,  to  foreign  purchas- 
ers were  distributed  as  follows: 

United  Kingdom 31 

Italy -  16 

France — 11 

Greece -  7 

Norway - 6 

Canada _— - . — — .  4- 

Netberlands .  4 

South  Africa 2 

Turkey — .  1 

Peru ......... .... — —  1 

It  is  my  understanding  that  In  most 
cases  these  tankers  have  been  sold  on 
credit,  either  directly  to  the  governments 
of  the  countries  mentioned  or  to  citizens 
of  these  countries,  with  payment  guar- 
anteed by  their  government.  The  Mari- 
time Commission  advises  that  they  have 
further  secured  these  sales  by  a  mort- 
gage upon  the  tankers.  In  all  due  seri- 
ousness, I  ask  what  the  possibilities 
would  be  of  foreclosing  a  mortgage 
against  any  of  the  governments  men- 
tioned. 

Another  example  of  the  contribution 
Government  has  made  to  the  scarcity 
of  fuel  In  this  country  is  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  By  the  express 
terms  of  the  original  act  of  1938.  as 
amended  in  1942.  the  Congress  made  it 
unmistakably  clear  that  the  Jurisdiction 


of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  was 
limited  exclusively  to  the  transportation 
of  natural  gas  in  interstate  commerce 
and  sales  made  by  such  transporters  to 
local  distributors  for  resale.  These  limi- 
tations of  the  statute,  however,  failed  to 
curb  the  operation  of  the  Commission's 
philosophy  of  government  to  bring  un- 
der Federal  control  all  elements  of  the 
natural-gas  business,  including  produc- 
tion, gathering,  and  even  sales  of  gas 
by  the  producers  In  the  field  to  Inter- 
state transporters.  The  philosophy  of 
Federal  control  has  so  permeated  every 
branch  of  our  Government  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  was  per- 
suaded to  affirm  the  actions  of  the  Com- 
mission which  the  minority  members 
in  a  dissenting  opinion  termed  as 
•delirious." 

The  direct  and  undisputed  result  of 
this  maladministration  of  the  law  has 
caused  hundreds  of  gas-producers  to  re- 
fuse to  sell  their  gas  to  interstate  gas- 
transporters  and  become  subject  to  the 
oppressive  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Our  known  reserves  of  gas  have  In- 
creased much  more  rapidly  than  have  our 
reserves  of  oil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  a  surplus  of  natural  gas.  Today, 
more  than  a  billion-and-a-half  feet  of 
gas  are  being  blown  into  the  air  every 
24  hours  In  the  SUte  of  Texas.  Its  only 
use  is  to  assist  in  the  production  of  oil. 
Local  uses  for  this  gas  cannot  be  found. 
The  cost  of  returning  it  to  the  formations, 
in  some  cases,  makes  this  practice  un- 
feasible. Many  large  reserves  of  gas  are 
shut  in.  This  senseless  and  useless  waste 
of  gas  is  directly  attributable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  This  great 
volume  of  gas  should  be  moving  to  the 
gas-consuming  areas  of  the  North  and 
East  where  it  Is  badly  needed. 

Another  practice  of  the  Commission 
which  has  contributed  to  the  plan  of 
scarcity  has  been  the  arbitrary  refusal  of 
the  Commission  to  permit  interstate  gas 
companies  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  their 
own  gas  reserves.  In  one  instance  of 
which  I  am  aware  the  interstate  gas  com- 
pany was  denied  any  return  at  all  on 
86,000  acres  of  productive  gas  reserves 
which  were  being  delivered  into  Kansas 
City  and  other  cities  on  its  system.  Only 
last  week  the  Commission  told  an  oil 
company  that  if  It  made  connections  with 
and  sold  gas  from  a  reserve  of  250.000 
acres  to  an  aflSlIated  interstate  natural 
gas  company,  the  oil  company  would  be 
held  to  be  an  interstate  natural  gas  com- 
pany subject  to  Commission  jurisdiction, 
and  Its  earnings  would  be  limited  as  a 
public  utility.  Needless  to  say,  under 
these  conditions,  this  gas  will  not  be 
moved  In  interstate  commerce  for  the 
relief  of  those  now  suffering  from  fuel 
shortages. 

During  the  last  session,  Congressman 
RizixY  and  I  introduced  identical  bills 
In  the  House  and  Senate,  respectively, 
definitely  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  the  original 
intent  of  the  Congress.  This  bill  passed 
the  House  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
but  is  now  sleeping  in  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  because  a  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors on  that  committee  have  not  yet  seen 
fit  to  report  it  out. 
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Mr.  FrMM«nt.  I  have  rcvtrw**  I  lAint  of 
th«  faeton  having  a  dirert  kx  arlni  on 
our  oil  and  laa  iltuatlon  in  odtr  that 
ihf  Cong rtM  and  th»  public  mi  y  under- 
stand the  handicap!  under  whi  h  tht  oil 
industry  U  now  laborlni.  and  In  order 
that  we  may  give  legitimate  ind  con- 
•tructlve  aa«Utance  to  the  induatry 
wherever  poMible  In  tnlvlng  tie  imme- 
diate probirm  of  mrcting  the  fuel  re* 
qulrrmmtx  of  ihla  winter. 

U  li  alM)  my  prayerful  hope  that  the 
review  of  the  magntflci^nt  growth  of  the 
oil  indUAiry  and  the  manner  In  ^hlch  the 
Industry  ha«  met  Its  ro«|Mmkl  tilitlei  to 
the  publio  will  ImpieM  thin  ContfroM 
with   ihw   unaltentble   ronvlcllin    thnt 
Oovrrnmeni  ronlrola  are  not  tt  <•  answer 
to  sny  probirm  now  con  front  1 1  k  the  oil 
Industry  or  any  oth*«r  iriduNti  y  In  the 
Uniifd  Atates.    The  sblllty  of  1  ^c  petro- 
leum Industry  to  supply  these  unprerr- 
dented  demands  now  and  In  I  -le  future 
Urn  in  the  fart  that  tt  hs*  hnr  nnd  will 
continue  to  have  the  opportunity  to  grow 
and  function  In  an  atmospher'  of  free- 
dom from  governmental  conttnl.i  of  Its 
Internal  economics.    At  the  bet  Inning  of 
the  war  the  United  States  had  a  greater 
produclblllly  of  oil  than  all  tt  e  rest  of 
the   world   combined,    notwltistandlng 
the  presence  of  large  known  ri  serves  in 
many  other  countries.   This  wa  i  true  be- 
cause the  American  people  had  been  free 
to  engage  In  competitive  enter  }rl5e  and 
free  to  reap  the  rewards  of  the  r  efforts. 
Thlx  principle  did  not  obtain  to  the  same 
degree  In  any  other  country  of  (he  world. 
It  is.  therefore,  of   paramount  Impor- 
tance that  we  preserve  an  ur  Impaired 
freedom  of  action  for  our  coTipotltlve 
enterprise.    Legal  restraints  t(  i  prevent 
discrimination  and   monopoUs  ic  prac- 
tices are.  of  course,  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  such  freedom,  but  the  im- 
position of  bureaucratic  contDl  of  the 
Internal  economics  of  any  Indus  ;ry  is  the 
acceptance  of  governmental  mo  lopoly  In 
that  Industry  and  is  the  open  re  sd  to  the 
same   destructive   end   experienced    by 
every  country  in  the  world  tba ;  has  at- 
tempted that  philosophy  of  gov  ;mment. 
The  appeals  that  have  been  coa  ing  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  De  >artment 
of  Agriculture,  and  other  depirtments 
of  Oovemment  to  accept  the  pr  igram  of 
controls  requested  by  the  Pre;  ident  in 
his  recent  message  to  the  Cong  -ess.  and 
which  the  President  has  termec  the  ele- 
ments of  a  "police  state,"  in  th ;  face  of 
our  own  recent  experiences  and  in  the 
face  of  the  devastating  influenc  t  of  such 
controls  throughout  the  world,  lead  all 
thinking  people  to  look  with  :  uspicion 
upon  the  motives  and  objectives  of  those 
who  propose  the  controls  and  tl  lose  who 
support  them. 

The  oil  industry  is  now  eiaploying 
every  facility  within  its  power  to  meet 
these  new  and  unprecedented  i  esponsl- 
bUities  which  have  been  placed  upon  it. 
Despite  the  shortages  of  mate  lals  and 
equipment  of  the  war  years  ant  the  sti- 
flinc  Influence  of  unreasonable  Oovem- 
ment price  control,  the  indiistr  r  never- 
theless Increased  its  underground  re- 
serves from  about  19.500.000.00<  barrels 
in  1941  to  2O00.000.000  barrel!  at  the 
end  of  1946.  The  production  i  *cord  of 
the  industry  during  this  perioc  is  even 


more  astounding.  In  I94t  ertdt  produc- 
tion totaled  1,400,000.000  barrels,  and 
forl944  It  stood  at  an  all-time  record  high 
at  l,7S3,0OO,0OO  barrels,  This  year  do* 
mefttr  production  will  be  approximately 
a.OOO.OOOOOO  barrels.  Thfse  figures 
reprenent  a  constant  and  continuous  in- 
rrrsNe  Ktnce  1930,  when  production  was 
only  443  000,000  barrels.         ; 

Present  efBclent  operatlBf  rcflnlni 
rapacity  In  the  United  States  Is  some- 
thing over  6,&00  000  bnrrela  pfr  day,  For 
the  week  ending  November  'i9, 1947.  near* 
ly  94  percent  of  the  industpy's  refining 
eapnrity  waa  being  titlliited.  It  la  slgnlfi* 
rsnt  to  note  that  In  lh<«  enat  eonat  dia* 
trirt,  90  A  percent  of  the  refining  cnpacity 
wna  bflBf  optrat9(l.  On  the  Trxn<  Oulf 
coaat  over  lA  pereent  of  tih«  renning 
cnpacity  waa  being  utiliged,  and  on  the 
l/)utalann  Oulf  coast  97,6  percent  was  In 
operation. 

During  the  current  year  the  oil  bual* 
ne"«a  Will  Spend  aomething  over  IfOOO,- 
COOOOO  In  expanding  Ita  production, 
transportation,  and  refining  facUltlea. 
This  progrnm  cnn  and  will  be  carried  on 
only  under  a  free  economy.  The  results 
will  be  effective  only  In  an  atmosphere 
of  free  competition  with  assurance  thnt 
the  rewards  for  Initiative  and  enterprise 
shall  not  be  destroyed  or  confiscated  by 
the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday  Mr.  Walter 
Hallanan,  president  of  the  Plymouth  Oil 
Co..  and  chairman  of  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Council,  appeared  before  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee of  the  Home  of  Representatives  in 
connection  with  that  committee's  investi- 
gation of  the  petroleum  situation.  His 
statement  Is  a  clear  and  concise  explana- 
tion of  the  petroleum  supply  and  demand 
situation  in  the  United  States  and  re- 
views the  program  of  the  Industry  to 
meet  Its  responsibilities.  I  therefore  re- 
quest, at  the  expense  of  some  duplication, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr.  Halla- 
nan's  statement  Included  in  my  remarks 
and  printed  in  the  Record  as  such. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccro.  as  follows: 

•TATSUKMT  OF  WALTSB  S.  BALLANAM.  CHAIBMAN, 
NATIONAL  PVnOLSVU  COUNCIL,  BSTOKX  IN- 
mSTATX    AND    FORXIGN    COMMEItCX    COMMIT- 

TXB  or  HOUSE  or  RXPUSZNTATIVIS,  decxmbxb 

13.   1»47 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Walter  S.  Hallanan.  I 
am  president  of  the  Plymouth  Oil  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Petroleum  Council. 
In  both  capacities  and  as  a  citizen  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  constructive  Interest  and  co- 
operative attitude  of  this  and  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  in  seeking  Informa- 
lon  relating  to  the  unusual  and  complex 
problems  that  have  come  to  the  oU  indus- 
try as  the  resiilt  of  an  unprecedented  post- 
wu  demand  for  petroleum  products. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  was  cre- 
ated for  the  express  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  every  proper 
way  In  assiuing  an  adequate  supply  of  crude 
oU  and  Its  derivatives  to  safeguard  the  na- 
tional defense  and  maintain  our  domestic 
economy.  In  carrying  out  that  purpose  we 
have  been  working — and  I  may  say  fruit- 
fully—with the  on  and  Oas  Division  of  the 
Departmeat  of  the  Interior.  We  are  pleased 
now  to  extend  the  same  meastire  of  coopera- 
tion to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  represented  by  your  committee 
and  by  other  agencies  of  the  Congress.    Ail  of 


the  Information  and  facllitlss  of  the  eouncll 
are  svsilsblt  to  you.  The  mestings  of  the 
eounoil  srs  op«n  at  all  tlmss  to  th«  Mom- 
bera  of  tits  CungrNs  snd  wt  would  bt  \«ry 
pleased  to  hnve  any  of  you  alt  In  with  ua, 

Bstors  approschiiig  a  aolutlon  of  any  prob* 
Ism  It  la  nsessssry  to  havs  the  facts,  That 
is  whst  your  eommlttsf  la  seeking  so  that  It 
mny  have  s  basis  for  ooiiaUlaruilon  u(  a  pro* 
gram  to  oorrsrt  sny  mnlndjuatmsnts  any* 
whrrs  In  uur  aiunomy  tiittt  may,  directly  or 
indirteUy,  affsot  th*  produotloti  and  distrl- 
butiuii  of  Buob  a  vital  rssoures  sa  psirolsum. 
Tha  oil  Induatry  wvlcomsa  the  opportuhity 
to  |tt  theas  facta  btfors  the  AmartCHn  (leo* 
nia,  Thia  la  n  wvlvmii*  (uiuin  (ur  all  tiisse 
faets  til  b»  inHilM  knuwh, 

Tba  ourisnt  ahuriait  of  aoms  typsa  of  ps* 
troisum  produete  In  oartNlii  gwiirsphieai 
araita  of  the  enuntry  arlasa  from  an  astraor* 
tilitnry  •ttkiniinii  It  merlta  aairnordlnairy 
conaldeniliitii  aiirh  na  la  hsiiig  glviiii  to  it  hy 
tha  CnriKieiM  niul  by  sgaiiclM  of  tha  SNaiiu* 
tivfl  dspartmaitt.  Onliks  the  eitiiena  of 
many  other  eountrlss,  the  Amerioan  paopis 
havfl  been  aeetiatemed  to  an  eoonomy  of 
plenty  Insofar  as  petrolaum  products  4re 
ccinoerned.  Until  recently  thay  had  ne^ar 
pxpKrtpnrrd  an  lnAdrr]uncy  o(  gnaottna,  fuel, 
and  henting  oil  In  pencatimt.  We  fully  up* 
predate,  under  these  clrcumstanoes,  that  tt 
la  dlfflcult  for  tha  people  to  understand  the 
CRUaes  of  sny  ahortsga  of  aupply.  In  other 
countries,  particularly  one  whntif  Itsdrra  in- 
sist that  our  aystem  of  government  is  wrong 
and  doomed  to  inevitable  collapse,  the  p^io- 
ple  hav«  never  known  anything  except  sbo^'t* 
Age.  Thalr  dlatreas  has  not  only  been  pi*r- 
petual.  but  it  has  been,  and  la.  far  more 
acuta  and  wtdsspread  than  anything  ever 
experienced  in  this  country.  May  I  say  in 
that  connection  that  in  1947  the  American 
oU  industry  wUl  produce  almost  eoo  gallons 
of  petroleum  products  for  avery  man,  womivn. 
and  child  in  this  country,  as  compared  to  an 
average  of  20  gallons  per  capita  for  the  r(>st 
of  the  world.  8uch  a  record  Is  an  adequ^  te 
answer  to  those  who  would  imply  that  the 
petroleum  industry  in  the  United  SUtes  had 
not  performed  fuUy  in  the  public  interest. 

The  facts  about  the  current  sectional  In- 
adequacies of  supply  in  New  England,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  Middle 
West  are  basically  simple.  The  obvious  rem- 
edies appear  equally  as  simple.  It  la  or.ly 
when  we  seek  to  apply  those  remedies  that 
thelp  simplicity  becomes  complex.  We  we 
taken  then  Into  other  fields  outside  of  pe- 
troleum— fields  over  which  the  oil  Industry 
has  no  control.  We  are  made  conscious  that 
our  American  economy  Is  so  geared  that  a  ay 
dislocation  in  one  segment  starts  a  chain  of 
Imbalance  that  is  manifested  In  many  other 
Industries.  We  know,  for  Instance,  that  the 
basic  reason  why  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle West  are  not  now  receiving  petroleum 
products  In  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  thiir 
demands  Is  the  lack  of  adequate  transpcr- 
tation  facilities— pipe  lines,  tankers,  and 
tank  cars.  The  reason  for  this  Inadequacy 
lies  In  the  inability  of  the  oil  Industry  to 
obtain  steel  for  expansion  of  these  facllltlos. 
If  there  Is  any  lack  of  over-all  supply  of 
crude  oU  or  petroleum  products,  which  Is 
certainly  not  Indicated  by  the  figures  on  pr.j- 
ductlon  and  consumption  showing  that  sup- 
ply and  demand  are  in  approximate  balance, 
It  is  due  to  the  same  reason— namely,  ina- 
bility to  obtain  materials  for  drilling  and 
other  development  ptirpoees.  Thus  we  find 
that  an  Imbalance  in  one  industry  impinges 
upon  the  economy  of  another,  and,  In  fact, 
the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation,  j 

The  effects  of  the  steel  shortage  are  gn^h" 
Icaily  iUustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  total 
production  of  steel  tubular  goods  is  up  43  per- 
cent over  the  average  for  the  five  prewar 
years.  The  supply  of  these  goods  to  the  oU 
Industry  has  Increased  only  2  percent  in  the 
same  period.  This  discrepancy  may  be  ac- 
counted for.  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
large-scale  exports  of  oU-fleld  equipment  in 
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the  last  2  years.  But  whatever  the  rasaon, 
tha  facts  remain  that  the  oil  Induatry  haa 
nut  bean  able  to  obtain  the  materials  neoes- 
snry  to  expand  its  plsnt  atruoture  In  ratio  to 
the  phanumenal  Incraaae  in  demand.  With 
ttis  conaumptlon  of  petroleum  produota  al* 
ready  S90  peroant,  or  appruxlmately  one* 
third,  above  the  prewar  demand  of  1041  and 
still  steadily  incrpaslng,  it  Is  itpparent  that 
tha  oil  Induatry  muat  havs  far  greater  aup* 
piles  of  ntiUerinU  tor  plant  expansion  In 
order  to  maintain  adequate  productive  ea* 
paoity, 

Tha  petrolfum  Industry  has  been  through 
an  era  or  daprlvatlon,  both  with  raapaot  to 
steel  and  niher  eManllRl  ntnierlala,  nnd  a 
ginmily  Inntlpqunle  prlae  which  It  axparl* 
euceU  fur  6  ypata  undar  (luvdrnmant  priei 
•ontrol.  Th(i«a  dapilvnilnns  have  left  ihair 
mark  at  a  time  whan  tha  litduiilry  facaa  prob* 
lama  of  giatilar  mwKMltudp  thait  at  (ha  paak 
ef  wartlnta  dpinnnd. 

Tha  dcinMiiil  fur  oil  prnduets  Is  letting  new 
raciiKl*  almoRt  dally,  ThIa  oonauniptivs  rale 
la  conaldarably  higher  than  In  any  year  dur* 
ing  the  war  alTurt  when  military  demands 
were  tramandoua,  Wa  nre  now  oonauming 
aa  much  oil  in  tha  United  States  as  was  used 
by  the  rnt.ro -world  lu  years  ago.  Today 
we  are  prodilcing  and  refining  680,000  bar* 
rels  more  daily  than  wa  did  In  the  last 
quarts^  of  1046.  an  Increase  of  10  percent 
over  laat  year.  Crude  production  In  the 
United  States  for  the  week  ending  Decem- 
ber e  was  at  tha  rate  of  6,204,789  barrels 
daUy.  All  eatimates  indicate  that  thia  de- 
mand will  continue  in  1948  at  aubatantially 
the  same  ratio  of  increase.  The  increase 
In  the  past  year  has  been  double  that  of 
tha  average  Increase  for  the  pott  20  years. 

I  think  the  average  peraon  would  ask  the 
queatlon:  "Why  haa  this  great  increase  come 
about?"  The  fundamental  reason  for  this 
enormous  increase  in  demand  is  the  fact 
that  in  our  tremendous  industrial  expan- 
sion the  oil  Induatry  haa  been  called  upon 
to  carry  the  burden  of  the  great  increaae 
in  the  Nation's  energy  requirements.  The 
shirt  from  coal  to  oil  as  a  source  of  energy 
has  been  going  on  for  28  years,  but  the 
change  has  been  greatly  accelerated  since 
the  end  of  the  last  war  and  Its  cumulative 
Impact  now  falls  upon  the  oil  Industry  with 
Its  greatest  force. 

Measured  in  terms  of  British  thermal 
units,  commonly  known  as  B.  t.  u.'s.  which 
represent  the  only  common  denominator  of 
coal  and  oil,  coal  furnished  only  49.3  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  energy  resources  In 
1946  as  compared  to  80.3  percent  in  1920. 
Crude  oil  furnished  33.1  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  requirements  last  year  as  com- 
pared to  only  12.3  percent  In  1920.  It  Is  only 
fair  to  say  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
increase  In  the  Nation's  energy  requirements 
has  been  In  a  field  that  Is  not  competitive 
between  coal  and  oil.  I  refer  to  the  increase 
In  automotive  equipment  which  Is  powered 
only  by  petroleum  products.  However,  we 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  while  the  total 
production  of  the  coal  Industry  In  1920  was 
658.000.000  tons.  It  had  dropped  to  570,000.- 
000  tons  m  1941  and  was  593,000,000  tons  In 
1946. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  trend  of 
crude-oil  production  in  the  same  period. 
In  1920  we  produced  442,000,000  barrels.  In 
1941  this  production  had  Jumped  to  1.402,- 
000.000  barrels,  and  last  year  it  stood  at  the 
all-time  record  high  of  1,733,000.000  barrels. 
For  this  year  It  will  be  close  to  2.000.000,000 
barrels,  or  more,  a  new  all-time  high.  In 
the  period  from  1920  to  1946  natural-Ras 
production  increased  from  798,000,000.000 
cubic  feet  to  3,900,000,000.000  cubic  feet. 
These  figures  make  It  manifest  that  oil  and 
gas  have  supplied  practically  all  of  the  addi- 
tional energy  produced  In  the  United  States 
In  the  last  26  years.  During  the  war  years 
the  shift  to  oU  was  encouraged  by  the  in- 
flexible price  controls  Imposed  upon  oil 
and  gas  while  coal  prices  were  permitted  to 


advance.  Mundrrda  of  thousands  of  home 
ownara  snd  industrUl  users  swltohad  from 
ooal  to  oil  becnuna,  mensiirad  In  terma  of 
energy,  oil  haa  bean  much  chaapar  aa  weU 
as  a  more  dependable  fuel. 

The  oil  Induatry  la  going  all-out  In  Ita 
efforts  and  la  operating  at  full  oapaelty  today 
to  meat  tha  Inordinnia  Inoraaaa  In  publle 
demand.  Mora  oil  will  bs  found  in  this 
country,  but  it  will  rpcinire  large  auantltle*  of 
Btavl  nnd  other  esspnilHl  nmiarlalB  as  well  as 
an  adaquata  prioa  to  cnvar  tha  hlghar  coats 
of  daapar  drilling  nnd  mora  intannlva  eaplorM- 
tlon.  It  Is  time  that  the  Amarlcan  tiubllo 
heeame  cunaoluua  of  ihla  altuntlon  *un  1  am 
pteaaed  thnt  yntir  cnnunlttea  la  prwvidDtK  an 
opportunity  fur  tho  tntun  to  be  praaatupii, 

Tha  asirnordUmry  paaeetlme  damnnda  of 
the  iniliiary  fureN  eeeaetoned  hy  tha  unoer- 
tatnty  of  world  eondltinns  hava  play«d  no 
small  pnrt  In  tha  ourrani  tlHhi  aupply  Mtua* 
tlon,  Tha  Army^Navy  Pairnlaum  Board  Mtl* 
maiaa  Ita  naada  tor  ilia  prnsant  (tseal  yrar  al 
Ul.niu.ooo  bnrrala,  Thia  compnraa  vltlt  ia,* 
000,000  barrala  uaed  by  our  armed  aarvliiaa  in 
lesa,  It  Is  unthlnknbia  that  our  military 
forrei  should  not  have  all  the  painMeum 

&roduct8  they  need.  The  oil  induntry  has 
aen  conscious  of  a  primary  responsibility  to 
see  that  those  needa  are  supplied.  That  prob- 
lem haa  had  priority  over  every  other  prt  blam 
which  the  National  Petroleum  Council  has 
faced  and  wa  have  bean  able  to  make  subitan- 
tial  progress  towards  Its  solution. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  tremend- 
ously increased  demsnd  for  petroleum  prod* 
ucts.  An  unusual  expansion  of  the  agrlcul- 
turni  market  for  oil  products  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial contributing  factor.  The  high  level 
of  farm  Income  has  enabled  farmers  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  of  new  equipment 
using  gasoline,  lubricating  oUs  and  other 
petroleum  products.  In  the  Middle  West,  for 
Instance,  the  use  of  oil  products  on  farms 
has  almost  doubled  since  the  jrears  immed- 
iately prior  to  the  war.  There  are  1,000,000 
more  tractors  on  American  farms  today  than 
there  were  In  1941  and  they  wUl  consume  2,- 
821,000,000  gallons  of  petroleum  products  as 
compared  to  farm  consumption  of  only  one- 
half  that  amount,  1,446,000,000  gallons,  In 
1941. 

Many  new  uses  have  been  developed  (or 
petroleum  products.  Just  by  way  oi  ex- 
treme Illustration,  the  tobacco  growers  of 
the  South  have  recently  become  substantial 
customers  of  the  oU  industry.  They  have 
learned  that  oU  Is  a  more  satisfactory  and 
effective  agency  for  the  curing  of  tobacco. 

Another  reason  for  the  extraordinary  de- 
mand is  that  with  more  money  In  their  pock- 
ets than  at  any  time  for  many  years,  the 
American  people  are  using  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  this  money  to  obtain  higher  living 
standards — more  and  longer  trips  in  the 
family  automobUe,  installation  of  oil  heating 
vmlts  and  other  conveniences  in  their  homes. 

As  of  December  31.  1947,  total  registra- 
tions of  motor  vehicles  will  approximate 
37,164,405,  an  increase  of  2971,403  over  1946. 
This  registration  Is  also  2,324,000  greater  than 
the  prewar  peak  In  1941.  Of  significance 
from  the  standpoint  of  fuel  consumption  Is 
the  fact  that  In  the  past  6  ye&n  the  greatest 
increases  have  been  shown  in  busses  and 
trucks,  both  users  of  large  quantities  of  fuel 
and  oil.  There  are  now  6,492,000  truckis  on 
American  highways,  an  Increase  of  32  peicent 
over  1941.  Busses  In  operation  total  127,405, 
an  increase  of  26  percent. 

To  give  this  committee  some  further  idea 
of  the  tremendous  bvurdens  imposed  upon  the 
oU  industry  in  this  postwar  period,  let  me 
caU  yoiu:  attention  to  the  fact  that  gasoline 
consumption  this  year  is  estimated  at  833,- 
900,000  barrels.  This  is  6.8  percent  greater 
than  In  1946  and  20  percent  greater  than  in 
1941.  Consumption  of  gas,  oU,  and  dlstuiate 
fuels,  including  the  lighter  oils  iat  home 
heating  and  oU  for  Diesel  engines,  is  esti- 
mated at  316.200,000  barrels  this  year.  This 
compares  with  consiunption  of  272,318,000 


barreU  in  laee  and  only  lg9,740,OOO  barrela 
ia  1941. 

Kerosene  denand  la  up  from  78,600.000  ia 
104 1  to  816,800.000  barrels  In  tha  present  year, 
an  increaae  of  mure  than  8U0  percent.  He* 
eidual  fuel  olt,  which  is  a  heavy  grade  uaed 
by  ahtpa  and  industry,  la  being  consumed  this 
year  at  an  annual  rate  of  bi7,000,(>oo  barrels 
as  compared  wiilt  aU7,6ao,uoO  barrels  In  1641. 

The  aggregata  demand  for  all  oil  produota 
In  1647  will  be  closa  to  9,ooo,uuo,ooo  barrels. 
This  compares  with  1,700,901,000  barrala  in 
1046,  l,77lflNB,0O0  barrels  in  iU4A,  and  1,468,- 
706,000  barreli.  In  1U41, 

Tha  oil  induatry  haa  felt  tha  full  toroe  and 
Impact  uf  this  steadily  moutiiing  demand  la 
the  last  two  years.  It  came  at  a  tuna  when 
tha  Induatry  was  itlll  atruggling  under  the 
accumulated  effects  of  a  rigidly  oontrolled 
wartime  eeoBomy.  Despite  the  unpreoe* 
dented  demand  and  deapite  tha  inability  of 
tha  Induatry  in  obtain  inaierlNla  for  a  neees* 
sary  eNpanalon  of  Its  plant  atruriura,  the 
Indicated  aupply  of  oil  seema  to  be  auAclent 
to  mast  1947  damnnda,  Beoauae  of  trans* 
portntion  difflrultips  there  are  local  areas  la 
Which  aupptlaa  are  not  entirely  aulBclant  to 
meet  all  needa.  It  la  imperative  that  every 
available  fafllllty  be  used  to  the  maximum 
in  order  to  aarvs  the  government  and  the 
consuming  public. 

Induatry  committees  have  been  working  to 
this  end.  The  National  Petroleum  CounoU's 
Committee  on  Petroleum  Products  and 
Availability  has  given  conalderatlon  to  atioh 
meaaurea  as  can  be  taken  by  government, 
ths  Industry,  and  the  public  to  conserve 
petroleum  products  or  to  Increase  their  avall- 
abUlty.  Its  report  has  recently  been  mailed 
to  each  Member  of  Congress.  Other  com- 
mittees hava  reported  on  the  petroleum 
situation  in  the  last  few  weeks.  The  con- 
clusions of  these  committees  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Director  of  the  Oil  and  Oaa 
Division  of  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Industry  has  been  able  over  ths  years 
to  Increase  Its  inventories  of  proven  under- 
ground reserves.  At  the  end  of  1946  the 
Nation's  crude  oil  reserves  in  the  ground 
stood  at  a  new  high  record  of  20,873,660.000 
barrels.  There  were  also  3,352,887,000  bar- 
rels of  natural-gas  liquids,  such  as  natural 
gasoline  and  liquified  petroleum  gas.  These 
Increased  the  grand  total  of  our  reserves  to 
24,227,447,000  barrela.  The  reserves  of  crude 
oil  increased  by  931,714,000  barrels,  or  6  per- 
cent, In  1946.  At  the  end  of  1941  proven  re- 
serves of  crude  oil  and  condensates  totaled 
19,589,296,000  barrels.  Thus  It  Is  seen  that, 
notwithstanding  the  tremendous  drain  on 
reserves  during  the  war  and  In  the  postwar 
period,  the  Industry  has  l>een  able  to  show  a 
substantial  improvement  in  its  over-all 
reserve  pKMSltlon. 

It  Is  true  that  the  ratio  of  new  additions 
to  petroleum  reserves  In  the  past  few  years 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rate  of  demand. 
This  Is  due  to  the  handicaps  we  have  suf- 
fered by  reason  of  wartime  controls  which 
seriously  retarded  drilling  activities.  Prog- 
ress is  being  made,  however.  In  catching  up 
on  our  drilling  requirements. 

I  realize  that  the  immediate  concern  of 
this  committee  is  the  remedy  for  the  pres- 
ent tight  supply  and  not  its  cause.  You  are 
likewise  deeply  concerned  with  the  long- 
range  plcttire.  The  industry  is  no  less  con- 
cerned. It  Is  aware  that  the  present  record 
denuuid  Is  not  an  abnormal  nor  temporary 
condition.  It  Is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  otir 
great  Industrial  expansion  and  the  desire  of 
the  American  people  to  improve  their  stand- 
ard of  living,  both  of  which  Involve  m 
greater  tise  of  petroletim  products.  The  In- 
dustry is  conscious  that*  it  must  gear  Itself 
for  a  continued  Increase  in  the  consumptive 
rate  in  the  years  ahead.  The  best  estimates 
are  that  1948  demand  wUl  be  6.200,000  barrels 
daUy,  an  increase  of  6  percent  over  1947. 

The  remedy  for  the  tight  supply  and  tlie 
assurance  that  anticipated  increased  demand 
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will  be  met  doee  not  lie  In 
trol.     We  have  tome  reaaon  for 
we  are  malUng  progreaa  toward 
tran«i>ortatlon  bottleneck  which 
existing   sectional   shortages.    The 
to  doing  everything  possible  to  get 
era    Into  coastwise  service.    More 
faculties  are  under  construction 
completed  as  rapidly  as  materials 
^  UTatlable.     Plaiu  are  being  workec 
greater  utilization  of  such  tank 
•▼•liable.    We    are    already 
progress  In  all  of  these  endeavors 

The  over-all  situation  at  the 
the  outlook  for  1948  Is  covered 
though  thoroughly.  In  the 
report   made   on   December   8.   194 
economics  advisory  committee  of 
state  Oil  Compact  Ccinmlsslon. 
Is  tic  lumm&ry  comes  from  these 
great  understanding  of  the  supplj 
and  who  have  given  every  phase 
must  serious  study  and  conslderatlcfn 
sire  to  quote  the  conclusions  of 
bsTt  submitted  this  report  as 
"1.  It  now  appears  that  total 
petroleum   demands   In    1948   will 
9J00.000   barrels  dally,  or   nearly 
higher  than  In  1947. 

••2.  Crude-oU   production  and 
•bout  6.386.000  barrels  dally  will  b4 
to  meet  this  demand  and  provide 
additions    to    stocks,    allowing    foi 
gasoline  production  and  Imports 
operations  of   about   S.450.000 
will  be  needed  la  the  last  half  of 

"3.  Transportation   must  be 
placing  more  tankers  In  Ea^t  Coai^ 
by  expanding   tank  car  shipments 
Midwest  and  by  hastening  completlfn 
pipe  llnee. 

"4.  Continuation  of  maxlmtmi 
ftnts.  together  with  excellent 
should  make  It  possible  to  meet 
peted  Increase  In  demand  for  1948 
thing  works  out  favorably,  altbougl  i 
supply  problems  tor  the  next  fe« 
will  contlntie  to  cause  temporary  t 
Joeal  areas. 

"S.  Drilling  new   wells. 
ItlMS,    and    building    refinery    ca 
needed  to  meet  demand,  will  requl 
large  tonnage  of  steel,  other  mate 
equipment. 

"0.  Conservation  by  consumers 
encouraged  as  a  very  Important 
balancing  demand  and  supply." 

Looking  ahead,  the  long-range 
one  of  Increased  production.    The 
eaeslty  to  meet  tomorrow's  demand 
supply  of  crude  oil.    Only  a  free  am 
Industry  can  find  and  develop  tha 
The  Oovemment  cannot  do  it 
control  cannot  Increase  the  quantity 
able  supplies  either  present  or  futtire 
history  of  such  control  demoi 
It  has  the  reverse  effect  of  retarding 
duclng  production.    At  best.  It  can 
log  more  than  to  alleviate  a  shortage 
section  at  the  expense  of  creating 
or    even    more    serious   shortage    e 
Government  directives  cannot 
cl)  or  put  a  alngle  gallon  of  gasoll 
filling  station    pump.     The   induetfy 
•coep:s    Its    responsibility    for 
troatioent  to  all  coiuxuners.    It 
llity  for  finding  and 
of  crude  oil  which  will  be 
to  me«t  the  anticipated  demand  of 
ture  And  at  the  same  time  to  mi 
iMsrw  at  their  present  high  level 

Muiy  of  the  problems  with  whlcl 
Industry  Is  faced  today  grow  out  of 
clae  of  arbitrary  vrartime  controls 
of  the  OPA  to  follow  the  repeated 
tinued  recommendatlona  of  the 
Administrator   for   War   for  • 
crease  in  the  price  of  crude  oil  haa 
a&trous  eftecta  on  the  national 
anoall  price  Increase  at  that  time 
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stimulated  the  wildcatter  to  go  forth  and 
discover  new  sources  of  crude,  which  would 
have  afforded  a  comfortable  backlog  of  re- 
serves for  the  present  emergency. 

The  petroleum  Indxutry  today,  however,  Is 
proceeding  under  its  own  steam  to  put  Its 
bouse  in  order  and  will  do  so  if  there  is  no 
Interference  with  the  processes  of  free  snd 
competitive  enterprise  under  which  the 
American  people  have  always  bad  the  bene- 
fits of  an  adeqtiate  supply  of  petroleum  pro- 
ducts at  reasonable  prices. 

Temporary  bottlenecks,  pdnful  and  un- 
desirable as  they  may  be.  are  but  a  part  of 
our  progress  toward  a  fuller  and  sounder 
economy.  The  pathway  of  achievement  is 
filled  with  obstacles.  It  Is  through  the  solu- 
tion of  such  problems  that  America  has  de- 
veloped its  great  strength. 

The  most  important  essential  In  solving 
the  long-range  problem  is  the  price  factor. 
We  know  what  the  problem  is.  We  must  in- 
crease prcduciion  in  proportion  to  the  antic- 
ipated continued  Increase  in  demand  and 
we  must  at  least  maintain  present  high 
levels  of  reserves  In  OTder  to  safeguard  the 
national  defense.  The  hard  lesson  of  ex- 
perience furnishes  the  answer.  It  is  his- 
torical In  the  oil  industry  that  a  substantial 
price  lncrea-=e  for  crude  baa  always  been 
followed  by  Important  new  discoveries  and  by 
Increased  production  from  old  fields  through 
the  application  of  costly  secondary  recovery 
methods. 

The  new  discoveries  following  price  In- 
creases have  always  brought  about  tem- 
porary oversupplies  of  crude  with  resultant 
effects  upon  the  price  structure.  Thus  we 
hare  had  the  seeming  paradox  of  a  higher 
price  bringing  about  a  price  reduction.  As 
an  example,  may  I  recall  the  condition  that 
existed  in  the  period  immediately  following 
the  First  World  War.  There  was  then  a  rec- 
ord demand  for  petroleum  products  and 
under  the  impetus  of  that  demand  the  price 
of  crude  went  to  a  high  of  $3.50  a  barrel  In 
1930.  which,  incidentally.  Is  about  $1  higher 
than  today's  price.  The  average  price  for 
1930  was  $3.07.  It  Is  Important  to  note  the 
average  price  for  the  two  preceding  years.  In 
1918  It  was  $198  and  in  1919  It  was  $2  01. 
The  increase  in  1920  was  about  75  percent 
over  that  of  the  two  preceding  years.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  was  a  very  sharp 
rise  within  a  single  year.  But  what  were  the 
results?  Let  tis  see  what  happened.  Under 
the  Incentive  of  that  Increase  the  wildcatters 
went  forth  to  find  new  oil.  and  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  discoveries  reached  the  market 
the  price  began  to  decline.  In  1921.  the 
year  immediately  following  the  Increase,  the 
price  dropped  to  $1.73  a  barrel,  even  less  than 
it  was  before  the  price  Increase  became  effec- 
tive. As  more  and  more  oil  from  these  new 
sources  reached  the  market  the  price  con- 
tinued to  fall.  In  1922  the  average  was  $1  61 
and  In  1923  It  w^  down  to  $1.34.  By  1926 
demand  had  caught  up  with  the  greatly  in- 
creaeed  supply  and  the  price  recovered  to  an 
average  of  $1  88.  This  inspired  a  new  wave 
of  wildcattlng  and  the  production  from  these 
discoveries  drove  the  price  down  to  $1.30  the 
following  year:  to  $1.17  in  1928  and  by  1931 
when  the  east  Texas  field  had  been  dls- 
ooveretf.  the  price  was  down  to  aa  average  of 
only  66  cents  a  barrel. 

We  had  no  important  discoveries  during 
the  recent  war  because  the  price  structure 
was  arbitrarily  froaen  at  a  subnormal  level. 
There  was  no  incentive  for  exploratory  op- 
erations. Consequently,  production  of  the 
last  several  years  has  neceeearily  come  almost 
entirely  from  development  of  low  cost  dis- 
coveries in  the  twenties  end  early  thirties. 
Only  because  of  this  fact  were  the  producing 
companies  sble  to  stay  in  business.  Ic  re- 
cent years  the  cost  of  finding  new  oil  to 
replace  ctirrent  production  has  been  in  ex- 
cees  of  the  selling  price.  Today,  with  an 
average  price  of  $2.65  there  is  again  an  in- 
centive for  the  hazardous  bualnees  of  wild- 
cattlng for  oil.    As  a  result,  exfkmtory  and 


development  operations  are  now  going  oa 
at  a  higher  rate  than  at  any  time  for  many 
years.  Several  Important  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  the  last  few  months,  althougis 
It  will  be  some  time  before  this  new  produc- 
tion reaches  the  market  In  sufficient  volume 
to  influence  the  balance  between  supply  ani 
demand.  How  rapidly  these  new  fields  can 
be  developed  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  Industry's  ability  to  obtain  tubular  goods 
for  drilling  purposes.  More  and  continued 
discoveries  are  necessary  In  order  that  pro- 
duction may  keep  pace. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  committee  that 
even  with  the  crude  price  increases  that  have 
been  made  effective  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
including  the  BO-cent  Increase  of  a  few  days 
ago.  crude  oil  still  stands  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  commodity  price  Index.  It  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  standing  at  only  38  per- 
cent above  parity  while  the  average  of  all 
commodities  is  59.8  percent  above  parity.  In 
a  statement  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report  on  November  26.  1947, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Harrlman  showe<l 
that  from  1939  to  September  1947.  fuel  con- 
tributed only  3  percent  to  the  rise  in  the 
consumer's  price  Index,  while  othar  major 
components  such  as  food  contributed  as 
much  as  61  percent  to  the  Increase.  In  the 
light  of  that  record  It  certainly  cannot  be 
said  that  petroleum  has  contributed  to  the 
Inflationary  spiral.  The  Industry  has  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  short  supply  to  Im- 
pose upon  consumers.  It  has  been  consclotu 
of  its  public  responsibility  in  this  respect. 
Its  principal  product,  gasoline,  is  selling  to- 
day, ex  tax  for  a  lower  price  than  it  did  20 
years  ago  and  I  might  add  that  it  is  a  greatly 
improved  product. 

Before  I  close  I  should  like  to  be  permitted 
to  say  a  brief  word  about  profits.  This  is 
pertinent  because  profits  are  controlled  by 
the  price  factor  which  In  turn  is  linked  to 
productivity.  There  has  been  some  talk 
recently  about  the  Increased  profits  of  oil 
companies.  Much  of  this  discussion  has  been 
uninformed.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  discuss  this  profit  situation  openly  and 
frankly.  The  petroleum  Industry  has  noth- 
ing to  conceal  about  Its  operations.  We 
should  be  proud  rather  than  apologetic  about 
our  profits.  They  are  the  Ufeblood  of  cxir 
system  of  free,  competitive  enterprise. 

Insofar  as  domestic  oU  producing  com- 
panies are  concerned  a  very  substantial  p<x- 
tlon  of  the  profits  have  not  been  actual. 
They  show  up  on  the  books,  but  not  in  the 
cash  register.  They  are,  In  effect,  a  return  of 
capital  on  reserves  that  were  discovered  many 
years  ago  and  which  can  only  be  replaced 
today  at  a  cost  approximating  the  selling 
price.  The  profit  situation  of  the  oil  pro- 
ducer can  be  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the 
pack  peddler  who  bought  a  supply  of  trinkets 
for  $10  which  he  expected  to  retail  from  door 
to  door  for  an  aggregate  total  of  $16.  This 
would  net  him  a  profit  of  50  percent  on  his 
Investment.  Before  he  started  on  his  rounds 
the  wholesale  price  of  what  he  had  bought 
went  up  to  $15  and  he  immedlatel.-  and  glee- 
fully marked  up  his  aggregate  selling  price 
to  $20.  He  sold  his  supply  for  that  amount. 
He  thought  he  had  made  100  percent  on  his 
investment  Instead  of  50  percent.  If  he  kept 
any  bocks  they  would  necessarily  show  such 
a  profit.  But  when  he  went  back  to  the 
wholesaler  to  obtain  another  supply  he  found 
that  there  had  been  another  price  Increase 
and  It  took  his  entire  $20  to  refill  his  pack. 
His  books  would  show  a  100  profit,  but  he  did 
not  have  so  much  as  a  dime  to  show  for  it. 

There  la  another  thing  about  corporate 
profits  as  a  whole  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  buying  power  of  the  corporste 
dollar  has  shrunk  in  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  laborer's  dollar  and  the  farm- 
er's dollar.  Corporations  must  buy  mate- 
rials and  services  in  the  same  Inflationary 
market  as  everyone  else.  It  mvist  also  be 
remembered  that  only  through  profits  can 
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American  Industry  modernize  and  expand  its 
plant  structure.  The  oil  Industry  alone  will 
be  called  upon  to  expend  between  four  and 
five  billion  dollars  in  the  next  3  or  4  years 
in  order  to  keep  Its  house  in  order.  There 
is  no  otber  source  for  this  vast  sum  except 
the  Industry's  profit  margin,  either  current 
or  potential. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  submit  that  the  oil  Industry  has 
fully  met  its  every  responsibility  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  consuming  public  insofar 
as  It  is  within  Its  power  to  do  so.  It  Is  not 
now  resting  upon  Its  oars.  It  does  not  pro- 
pose to  do  so  In  the  future.  It  realizes  that 
it  cannot  be  static  In  a  surging  and  seething 
society  Its  horizons  were  never  more  fluid 
and  tensile  than  they  are  today  The  in- 
dustry takes  pride  in  the  job  it  has  done,  but 
it  IS  fully  aware  that  an  even  greater  task 
lies  ahead 

It  has  been  my  desire  to  portray  to  this 
committee  the  realistic  picture  of  the  ex- 
traordinary situation  which  has  come  to  the 
oil  industry  In  terms  of  an  Inordinate  in- 
crease In  demand  for  all  products.  Under 
the  handicaps  that  1  have  brought  to  your 
attention.  1  think  we  can  say  that  the  in- 
dustry has  gone  all-out  and  has  spared  no 
effort  to  meet  the  unanticipated  situation. 
If  the  industry  is  permitted  to  work  out  its 
problems  in  a  climate  of  political  freedom, 
without  the  destructive  restraints  of  Gov- 
ernment control.  1  feel  confident  thot  It  can 
adjust  Itself  to  Its  larger  responsibilities  in 
serving  the  American  people. 

RECESS 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  7  o'clock 
and  10  minutes  p.  m.,  when  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Swanson,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4748)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1948,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  by  unanimous  consent, 
Introduced  a  bill  iS.  1924)  aulhoiizing 
and  directing  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  prepare  plans 
and  subsequsntly  construct  a  divided 
highway  in  Foundry  Branch  substantially 
in  line  of  Arizona  Avenue  between  Canal 
Road  and  Tenley  Circle  (Wisconsin 
Avenue),  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

THIRD    SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATION 
ACT.   1S48— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit the  conference  report  on  House  bill 
4748,  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ation Act,  1948,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
conference  report  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report,  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4748)  making  Supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1048,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  lull 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  6  and  11. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2.  3.  4,  9.  and  10;  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "9522,030,000,  and  to  enable  the 
President  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  84,  In  respect  to  China.  $18,000,000: 
in  all,  $540,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$57,500,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, msert  "$340 ,000, COO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Styles  Brioces. 

c.  watland  bscoks, 

Clyde  M.  Reed, 

Joseph  H.  Ball, 

Cael  Hatden. 

ELMBa  Thomas, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

John  Tabes. 

r.  b.  wigcleswobth, 

ALBERT    J.    ENCEL, 

Francis  Case. 
FUANK  B.  Keefe, 
Charles  A.  Plumlet, 
Clarence  Caknon, 
John  H.  Kerr. 
Ceoeoe  H.  Mahon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Nsw  Hampshire  would 
mind  giving  us  just  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  In 
general  the  conferees  agreed  as  follows: 
On  the  large  item  of  foreign  aid  the 
amount  agreed  upon  for  Europe  was 
$522,000,000,  which  is  contrasted  with 
the  Senate  figure  of  $550,000,000  and  the 
House  figure  of  $509,000,000,  plus  $18,- 
000,000  foi  China,  or  a  total  figure  of 
$540,000,000,  as  contrasted  with  the  fig- 
ure of  $568,000,000  agreed  to  earlier  today 
by  the  Sanate. 

Then,  for  the  Item  of  the  Army's  ex- 
penses in  the  occupied  areas,  which  was 
the  other  large  item,  the  Hcuse  appro- 
priated 5230,000,000.  The  Senate  pro- 
vided $490,000,000.    One  of  the  two  Items 


in  controversy  was  the  amount  for  the 
British  zone.  The  House  had  previously 
allowed  $100,000,000.  telUng  the  Army 
that  if  they  could  come  back  and  justify 
more,  they  might  do  so.  On  that  item 
the  conferees  agreed  on  $137,000,000, 
with  Instructions  that  the  department, 
if  they  work  out  an  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  and  can  justify  the  item,  may 
come  back  and  request  up  to  $100,000,000 
more  for  inclusion  in  a  future  deficiency 
bill. 

The  other  disputed  item  was  a  pipe- 
line agreement,  which  the  House  disal-  - 
lowed — $123,000,000  for  a  pipe  line  that 
would  continue  on  after  June  30  for  2 
months,  for  aid  to  occupied  areas.  They 
disallowed  it  entirely.  We  got  a  restor- 
ation of  $73,000,000  of  the  $123,000,000. 
with  an  agreement  that  the  Army  could 
come  back  and  justify  anything  up  to 
th3  $123,000,000  in  the  months  ahead, 
and  that  the  Con&res.«  would  consider  It. 
Therefore,  I  think  we  have  protected  the 
occupied  areas  rather  effectively  by  those 
agreements. 

In  regard  to  the  only  other  major  item, 
the  carry-over  of  wheat,  the  Senate 
provision  was  a  compromise  on  150.- 
000,000  bushels,  with  the  proviso  that 
if  after  a  certain  date  the  President 
found  the  wheat  crop  was  suflScient  to 
warrant  it.  the  carry-over  could  be  re- 
duced to  125.000.000  bushels.  We  left 
it  at  straight  150,000,000. 

On  the  amendment  respective  the 
Federal  courts  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  petition  of  either  party  to  interpret 
by  decree  any  contracts  for  performance 
of  work,  for  which  the  appropriation  may 
be  used,  we  yielded  on  that,  because  of 
very  strong  opposition  by  the  House, 
which  made  it  impossible  to  get  a  com- 
promise agreement. 

On  several  of  the  minor  amendments 
they  yielded  to  us.  On  the  figure  of  the 
surplus  items  of  the  losses  incurred  by 
agencies  of  the  Government  through 
sales  of  commodities  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  subsection  (e)  of  Section  11. 
the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947,  the  Senate 
figure  was  $65,000,000,  the  House  figure 
was  $50,030,000,  and  the  figure  agreed 
on  was  a  split.  $57,500,000.  Those  are  the 
essential  items. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Did  the  reclama- 
tion items  stand  as  they  were? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  reclamation 
Items  stand. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  understand  that  the 
reclamation  item  so  ably  presented  by 
the    Senator    from    Washington     I  Mr. 
MagnusonI  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Cordon  J  late  today,  went 
through  as  recommended  by  those  two 
Senators. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.    It  did. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 

FINAL  ADJOURNMENT 

The  E»resident  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 127.  Which  was  read,  considered 
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by  unanimous  consent,  and  agreep  to.  aa 
follows: 

Resoivtd  by  thf  House  of  Btprea^tattve* 
{tlie  Senate  eoncurrxng  \ .  Tbat  notwtl  bstand- 
tn^  the  proTlalons  of  Senate  Concurrfnt 
olutlon    33.    liKbtletb    Congreas. 

of  Oongrcsi  chaU  adjourn  oc 
19.  1947.  and  that  whth 
Jonm  on  said  day.  they  stand  adjoiirfied 
die. 


me 


Res- 
two 
Friday. 

t  bey  ad- 
slne 


authori2:ation  for  signino  o: 

and  joint  rzsoldnons 


'  TWT.TH 


before 


sc  talon 


It 


al 

of  the 
esident 
.bey  are 
lUls  and 
lie   two 


The  President  pro  tempore  laic 
the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Re;  olution 
128,  which  was  read,  considered  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  agreed  to.  as    ollows: 

Besolvfd  by  the  House  of  Represt  ntativet 
(the  Smate  eoiicurring) ,  That  notwiihstand 
leg  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
the  Kghtieth  Coogreaa.  the  Speak 
Boom  of  Representatives  and  the 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  be.  and 
hereby,  authorized  to  sign  enrolled 
Joint   resdutlcns   duly   passed   by 
Houses  and  found  truly  enr(dled. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MAKING  CfeRTAIN 
APPOINTMENTS  AND  RECEn-^INls  MES- 
SAGES 

On  motion  of  Mr  Whiti.  it  wijs — 

Ordered.  Thxt  notwitbsUndlng  tbs  final 
adjournment  of  the  present  sessloi  t  of  the 
Oongress.  the  President  pro  tempore  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  to  make  ippolnt- 
)ts  to  commissions  at  committees  author- 
by  law.  by  coocurrent  action  of  the  two 
or  by  order  of  the  Senate 
Ordtred  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be.  and  be  Is  hereby,  suthc  rlzed  to 
reecive  messages  from  the  House  o  Repre- 
•entatlTcs  subsequent  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  present  session. 


StTMMART  OF  LEGISLATION  Ol 
SESSION 


Mr.    WHITE.    Mr.    President, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prifited 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a 
which  has  been  prepared  by  th( 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Tarr]. 
lation  passed  by  the  Congress  du4in 
special  session  of  the  Eightieth 

The    PRESIDENT    pro 
there  objection?    The  Chair  heax|s 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


tempi  »re 


ADJOURNMENT  SINB  DIB 


Mr.  WUllE.    Mr.  President.  I 
no  further  business  to  come  before 
Senate,  and  in  accordance  with  th 
of   House   Concurrent    Resolution 
which  was  agreed  to  a  moment 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  adjjourned 
sine  die. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  anti  (at  7 
o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.  m.) 
adjourned  sine  die. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  AFTER  S|NE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore!  under 
the  authority  of  House  Conciurren  ;  Reso- 
lution 128.  subsequent  to  the  sine  lie  ad- 
Joiumment  of  the  Senate,  signed  he  en- 
roUed  bUl  (H.  R.  4748  >  making  i  upple- 
mental  appropriations  for  the  fisc  al  year 
ending  June  30.  1948.  and  for  oth  ;r  pur- 
poses, which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  JRepre- 
sentatives. 
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AITiiOVAL  OF  BILL  AFTER  SINS  DIB 
ADJOURNMENT 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  on  December  27.  1947.  he  had 
approved  the  act  (S.  1770)  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19, 1947 

The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Mont- 
gomery. D.  D..  offered  the  following 
prayer:  i 

O  Thou  desire  of  the  natldns,  whose 
coming  the  prophets  foretold,  as  we 
stand  in  the  foreglow  of  Thy  lowly  birth, 
we  pray  that  we  may  find  the  time  for 
communion,  meditation,  and  prayer,  for 
these  lead  to  the  wells  of  peace.  Bless 
us  with  courage  that  knows  no  faltering, 
with  prudence  that  never  wearies.  Ex- 
tend Thy  shielding  arms  about  our  Presi- 
dent, oiir  Speaker,  and  all  Members  and 
employees  of  the  Congress.  May  no 
plague  come  nigh  their  dwellings.  Grant 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  to- 
day, and  after  a  while  the  bliss  of  eternal 
year^.  | 

As  the  springs  of  happiness  are  re- 
newed within  us.  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
loveliness  of  our  own  fair  land.  O  for- 
give America's  Indulgence  and  compla- 
cency; let  the  choicest  gifts  of  Thy  mercy 
be  upon  her.  O  Star  of  the  East,  once 
again  climb  the  midnight  sky  and  again 
bless  the  world  with  the  glad  news  of  a 
Saviour  born.  In  His  holy  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested : 

8.  J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  publish  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  transacting 
business  on  the  boards  of  trade  and  the 
amounts  of  commodities  purchased  or  sold 
by  them,  to  furnish  to  committees  of  Con- 
gress upon  request  and  to  make  public  any 
such  information  In  his  possession,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

COMMX7NICATION  PROM  THE  CLERK 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

DECEacBTB  19,  1947. 
The  Honorable  the  Spukes. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Sa:  Pursuant  to  the  authority  heretofore 
granted,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  December  18, 
1947.  the  engrossed  resolution  (8.  J.  Res.  167) 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  aid  in  the 
stabLlzation  cf  commodity  prices,  to  aid  In 
further    stabUtzing    the    economy    of    the 


United  States,  and  for  other  purposes."  at- 
tested by  the  Secretary  as  having  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  December  18,  1947. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Andbzws. 
Clerk  of  the  Hotise  of  Representativet. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  DONDERO  asked  and  w<is  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  in  two  instances,  one  on  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer.  and  in  the  other  to 
include  a  letter  relative  to  Hoover  Dam. 

Mr.  BRAMBLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  Include  a 
speech  given  before  the  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  William  F. 
Knowl.-^nd,  United  States  Senator  from 
California. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUFFETTf  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  some  editorial 
matter. 

Mr.  VURSELL  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  HESELTON  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  Record. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  in  two  instances,  in  one 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  in  the  other  an  edito- 
rial from  the  East  St.  Louis  Journal. 

Mr.  PETERSON  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  a  letter 
from  Capt.  James  Patrick  McGovem 
and  a  newspaper  clipping. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  two  letters 
and  an  editorial. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Recckd  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

STABILIZATION   OF   COMMODITT    PRICES 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Ulinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  412.  making 
in  order  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167,  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the, adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hous-  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  167)  to  aid  In  the 
stabilization  of  commodity  prices,  to  aid  in 
further  su-ibllizing  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  aU 
points  of  order  against  the  s:;ld  joint  reso- 
lution are  hereby  waived.  That  after  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
joint  resolution  and  continue  not  to  exceed 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  Joint  resolution  shaU  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendment  shaU  be  In  order  to  said  Joint 
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resolution  except  amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  said  amendments  shall  be  in 
order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  be  offered  to  any  section  of 
the  Joint  resolution  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  such  amendments  shall 
uot  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  same  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  there  is  no 
quorum  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Obviously  there  is  no 
quorum  present. 

Mr.  HALLECKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names* 


Allen.  La. 
Andresen. 

August  H. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews.  N.  Y. 
Barden 
Bates.  Ky. 
Bell 

Bennett.  Mo. 
Bland 
Bloom 
Boggs.  La. 
Brooks 
Buckley 
Bus  bey 
Butler 

Byrne.  N    Y. 
Chapman 
Clements 
CUppinger 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Coudcrt 
Courtney 
Cox 
Crosser 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson.  lU. 
Deane 
Delaney 
D'Ewart 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dorn 
Douglas 
Drewry 


[Roll  No.  150 J 

Engle.  Calif 

Fernandez 

Fisher 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Gavin 

ClUle 

Gosrett 

Grant.  Ala. 

Gregory 

Grlffitiis 

Hartley 

Hebert 

Heffernan 

Hendricks 

Hlnshaw 

Hoeven 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Javlta 

Jenkins.  Pa 

Johnson.  Okla 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kefauver 

Kelley 

Kennedy 

Kecgh 

Kilbum 

Kunkel 

Ludlow 

McDonough 

Mitchell 

Morrison 

NorbJad 

O'Hara 

Patterson 

Pi'eifer 


Phllbln 

Potts 

Powell 

Preston 

Price.  Fla. 

Rabin 

Rains 

Reed.  DL 

Reed.  N.  T. 

Richards 

Rivers 

Rlzlcy 

Rooney 

Sabath 

Sado'Askl 

Scoblick 

Scott.       ^ 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 
Shafer 
Short 
Slkes 

Smitb,  Kans. 
Smith.  Wis. 
Somers 
Stanley 
Stlgler 
Straiton 
Taylor 

Thomas,  N.  J. 
Towe 
Trimble 
Vail 
West 

Wilson.  Ind. 
Wolverton 
Zlmmemxan 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  323 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names; 
a  quorum  is  present. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 

STABILIZATION   OF  COMMODITY   PRICES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Allen]  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  we  all  know 
that  the  Senate  passed  this  bill  at  8  to  1 
rctio.  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
this  House  will  pass  it  about  8  or  10  to  1 
ratio,  because  we  all  know  that  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  bill  there  just  cannot  be 
any  bill  passed  at  this  session. 

We  have  brought  in  a  closed  rule  and 
we  will  hear  considerable  about  closed 


rules  today.  I  want  you  new  Members 
especially  to  listen,  because  of  the  fact 
we  are  going  to  hear  so  much  about  a  gag 
rule.  To  you  new  Members  let  me  say 
this  is  not  the  first  closed  rule  that  has 
ever  come  before  the  Congress.  In 
preparation  for  this  claim  of  gag  rule.  I 
have  compiled  a  list  of  the  closed  rules, 
similar  to  the  one  we  are  offering  today, 
that  were  brought  out  by  the  majority 
side  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  am  not  going  to 
read  all  these  but  will  insert  them  as  part 
of  my  remarks  at  this  point  for  your 
information. 

Closed  Rxjles  in  Hottse  of  Repkesentattves. 
1933-46 

B3VENTT-THIHD   CONCBESS,    ITBST    SESSION.    1933 

1.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (H.  R. 
3835) :  House  Resolution  61  waived  all  points 
of  order,  limited  general  debate  to  4  hours, 
and  provided  that  after  such  debate  "the 
previous  question  shaU  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit."    Rule  agreed  to  March  21.  1933. 

(CONGRESSrONAL     RECORD.     VOl.     TJ.    pt.     1.     pp 

665-671.)     The  AAA  passed  the  House  on  a 
roll-call  vote.  315  to  98,  March  22,  1933. 

2.  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933 
(H.  R.  4795):  House  Resolution  103  waived 
all  points  of  order,  provided  for  8  hours  of 
general  debate  and  that  no  amendment 
should  be  In  order  "except  amendments  of- 
fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture." Such  amendments  were  not  sub- 
ject to  amendment  and  after  Committee  rose 
and  reported  bill  "the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  In  the  bill  and 
the  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion,  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit."  Rule  agreed  to  April  11. 
1933.  on  a  decision  vote.  178  to  19.  after  the 
previous  question  was  voted  on  a  roll  call. 
254  to  130.  (Congressional  Recohd.  vol.  77. 
pt.  2,  pp.  1494-1502.)  The  bUl  passed  the 
House  on  AprU  13.  1933.  on  a  roll  caU.  387 
to  12. 

3.  Arms  and  munitions  embargo  (H.  J. 
Res.  93):  House  Resolution  101  waived  all 
points  of  order,  limited  general  debate  to  4 
hours,  and  provided  that  after  such  debate 
"the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit."  Rule  agreed  to  AprU 
13.  1933.  (Concretsional  Record,  vol.  77.  pt. 
2.  pp.  1182-1694.)  The  resolution  passed  the 
House  on  April  17,  1933.  on  a  roll  call,  254 
to  109. 

4.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  (H.  R. 
6C81) :  House  Resolution  111  waived  all  points 
of  order,  provided  for  6  hours'  general  de- 
bate, permitted  amendments  offered  by  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.  If  no  such  amend- 
ments, "then  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit."  Rule  agreed  to 
April  22,  1933.  (Congressional  Recced,  vol. 
77.  pt.  2,  pp.  2176-2181.)  The  TVA  Act  passed 
the  House  on  AprU  25,  1933.  on  a  roll  caU, 
306  to  92. 

5.  St.  Lawrence  waterway  (providing  for 
use  of  waters  for  power  purposes  by  New  York 
State)  (H.  J.  Res.  157) :  House  Resolution  112 
waived  points  of  order,  limited  general  de- 
bate to  1  hour,  and  provided  that  alter  such 
debate  "the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit.  Rule  agreed 
to  AprU  25,  1933.  (Congression.\l  Record. 
vol.  77,  pt.  3,  pp.  2348-2357.)  House  passed 
the  joint  resolution  AprU  26.  1933.  by  voice 
vote  after  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected, 
224  nays  to  171  yeas. 

6.  Independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
(H.  R.  5389) :  House  Resolution  123  waived 


aU  points  of  order,  provided  6  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  permitted  amendments  under 
the  5-mlnute  rule  except  that  no  amend- 
ments would  be  in  order  on  sections  4 
through  17  (certain  economy  provisions)  ex- 
cept amendments  ordered  by  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Only  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit authorized.  Rule  agreed  to  May  8.  1923. 
on  a  roU  call.  202  to  156.  (Congressional 
Record,  vol.  77,  pt.  3.  pp.  3031-3037.)  The 
act  passed  the  House  on  May  12.  1933.  on  a 
roU  caU,  250  to  117. 

7.  Sale  of  securities  (First  Securities  Act) 
(H.  R.  5480) :  House  Resolution  130  waived  all 
points  of  order,  provided  for  general  debate 
of  5  hours;  no  amendments  to  be  permitted 
except  offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  and  previous  ques- 
tion ordered  without  Intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit.  RiUe  agreed 
to  May  5,  1923.  (Concrtssional  Recoso,  voL 
77,  pt.  3.  pp.  2910-2916.)  The  Securities  Act 
was  passed  May  5,  1933.  by  voice  vote. 

8  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  (H.  R. 
5755) :  House  Resolution  160  waived  all  points 
of  order,  limited  general  debate  to  6  hours, 
restricted  amendments  to  those  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  such  amendments  were  not  sab- 
Ject  to  amendment,  ordered  previous  ques- 
tion on  flnul  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  reconunit.  Rule 
agreed  to  May  25. 1933.  on  roU  call.  209  to  187. 
(Congp.eseional  Record,  vol.  77,  pt.  4.  pp. 
4188-4198.)  The  NIRA  Act  passed  the  House 
on  May  26.  1&33.  on  a  roll  call,  825  to  76. 

SECOND  SESSION,   1934 

1.  Independent  ofBces  appropriation  bill 
for  1935  (H.  R.  6663):  House  Resolution  217 
waived  all  points  of  order  on  title  II  (econ- 
omy provisions)  and  provided  that  no  amend- 
ments to  strike  out  shall  be  In  order  to  such 
title  except  amendments  or  motions  to  strike 
out  offered  •jy  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Furthermore  "amendments 
shall  not  be  in  order  to  any  other  section  of 
the  bill.  H.  R.  6663,  or  to  any  section  of  any 
general  aparopriation  bill  of  the  Seventy- 
third  Congress  which  would  be  In  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  bill.  H.  R. 
6663.  as  reported  to  the  House,  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  said  amendments 
shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the  Hotise  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding."  Rule  agreed 
to  January  11.  1934,  on  a  roll  call,  197  to  192. 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  78,  pt.  1,  pp.  480- 
512  )  The  bill  passed  the  House  on  Jan- 
uary 12.  1934,  by  voice  vote  after  a  vote  to 
recommit  was  rejected.  240  nays  to  141  yeas. 

2.  Revenue  Act  of  1934  (H.  R.  7835)  :  House 
Resolution  266  waived  all  points  of  order,  au- 
thorized 16  hours  of  general  debate,  and  pro- 
vided that  no  amendment  shotUd  be  In  order 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Previous 
question  ordered  without  intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or 
without  instructions.  Rule  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1934,  on  a  roll  call,  241  to  154. 
(Congseesional  Record,  vol.  78,  pt.  3,  pp. 
2503-2509.  The  bill  passed  the  House  on 
February  21,  1934,  on  a  roll  call,  390  to  7. 

SEVENTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS,  ITRST  SESSION, 
1935 

1.  Four  bUllon  aVid  eight  hundred  million 
dollars  work  relief  appropriation  bill  (H.  J. 
Res.  117):  House  Resolution  65  waived  all 
jjoints  of  order.  Umlted  general  debate  to 
3  hours,  and  restricted  amendments  to  those 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  such  amendments  not  sub- 
ject to  amendment.  Previous  question  or- 
dered on  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit,  with  or  without  instructions. 
Rtile  agreed  to  January  23.  1936.  on  a  roU 
call.  249  to  147.  (CoNcaEssiONAL  RscORO. 
vol.  79,  pt.  1.  pp.  812-818.)  The  bill  passed 
the  Hou-re  on  January  2i,  1935,  on  a  roU  caU, 
329  to  78. 
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Act 


a.  Extension  of  title  I  of  NIBA 
Res.    113):    House   Resolution    256 
that  the  resolution  with  the  Senate 
ments  to  the  House  amendments 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  that 
amendments  be  agreed  to.    Rule 
Jtine  14. 1935,  on  a  roll  -^11.  336  to  31 . 
OBBSioifAL  Racoxo.  vol.  79.  pt.  9. 

ma.) 

>HD  8SSSION.  1S3S 


\e 


tte 


HP- 


193( 


amendu  ents 


t  J 


1.  Merchant  Bfarlne  Act  of 
8555 1:   House  Resolution  557  provided 
the   blU  and   tlM  Saoate 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
Senate    amendments    t>e    agreed 
•greed  to  June  20.  1936,  on  division 
to  21.     (CoNcazssicNAL  RzcoKo,  vol 
10.  pp.  1C563- 10576.) 

2.  Blue   Ridge    Parkway    (H.    R. 
House  Beenlntlon  659  provided  that 
•hall  be  conaldered  as  having  been 
and  read  a  third  time,  "and  the 
tminedlatclj  proceed  to  vote  upon 
sage  of  aakS   bill  without  any 
motion  except  one  motion  to 
or   vlihout   instructions."     Rule 
June  20. 1936.  on  a  roll  call.  146  to  isy 
maanoMiLL  Racoxs.  vol.  80.  pt.  lo.  pi 
10614. )     The  bill  was  then  passed 
It  had  previously  failed  passage  un|ier 
pension  of  the  rules. 
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Towns4nd  bill. 


1.  Townsend   old-age  pension   bill 
0466) :  House  Resolution  205  waived 
of  order  against  the  bill,  limited 
4  hours,  and  shut  off  the  privilege  of 
ment  by  anyone  by  providing  that 
debate  "the  Committee  shall  rise 
the  bill  to  the  House  and  the  prevlo^ 
tlon  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
bill  to  final  passage  without  Interv 
^  tlon     except    one     motion     to 
Agreed  to  (roll-call  vote  refused)  on 
alon  demanded  by  14r.  fAasa,  ayes 
53.     May  31.  1939      (  Concbsssional 
vol.  »4.  pt.  6    pp.  6293.  6367.)      On 
1939.  the  House  defeated  the 
3C2  nays  to  97  yeas. 

2.  Amendment  to  the  Fair  LatX3r 
arda  Act  of  1938  (H.  R.  5435.  the  Nortcjn 
House  Resolution  289  valved  points 
against  the  bill,  limited  debate  to 
and  provided  that  after  the  reading 
first  section  of  the  bill  "it  shall  be 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
«i>ttie  and  insert  as  a  substitute 
'  Of  the  bUl  B.  R.  7349  (Ramspeck  biU) 
polats  of  order  against  such 
hereby  valved.    It  shall  also  be  in 
consider   without   the   intervention 
point  of  order  the  text  of  the  bill  H 
(Borden   bill)    as  a  substitute  for 
of   the   substitute   containing   the 
of  the  bUl  H.  R.  7349.    No  amendment 
be  In  order  to  the  two  suostitute 
ments  herein  authorized  except  one 
ment  proposing  to  strike  out  the 
In  line  20  on  page  4  of  the  text  of  H. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  conslderatioi 
bill  H  R.  5435  the  Committee  shall 
report    the   bill    adopted    and   the 
question  shall  be  considered  as 
the   bill   and   amendments   thereto 
passage  without  intervening  motion. 
one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or 
tnstructiona.**     Referred  to  the 
«ndar  August  2.  1939.     (Congxsss 
«BD.  vol.  84.  pt.   10.  pp.   10850.   10873. 
Demccrmtle  1— dwrahlp  did  not  call 
up  for  coBiAdaraftloa  and  vote. 
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1.  1940   Sxtenslon   of 
(B.  R.  9654) :  House  Reeolutlon  515 
points  of  order  against  the  bill,  limited 
Wte  to  1  hour  and  provided  that 
no  amendments  would  be  in  order  ' 
amendments  prt^Malng  the  extensian 
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(S.  J.      of  the  provisions  of  section  207  of  the  Sugar 

srovided       Act    of    1937."      Agreed    to    June    20.    1940. 

amend-       (Concezssioxal   Recobo.   vol.   86,   pt.   7,    d. 

taken       7806:  pt.  8,  p.  8720.)     Extension  act  passed 

Senate       the   House  without  roll-call   vote  on   Jtme 

agreed  to       20.  1940. 

(Coif.  2.  Revenue    bUl    of    1940    (H.    R.    10039): 

9311-  House  Resolution  518  waived  all  points  of 
order  against  the  bill,  limited  general  debate 
to  6  hours,  and  forbade  any  amendments 
except  those  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  said  amend- 
ments not  to  be  subject  to  amendment. 
Agreed  to  June  11,  1940.  (  Congezssionai, 
■  Record,  vol.  86.  pt.  7,  pp.  7959.  7966.)  Reve- 
nue bill  ppssed  the  House,  396  to  6,  on  June 
11,  1340.  I 

SkVXNTT-SXVKNTH  CO.VGRXSS,  FIRST  SSSSION,  1941 

1.  Revenue  Act  of  1941  (H.  R.  5417)  :  House 
Re&oluuon  279  waived  points  of  order  and 
provided  that  after  general  debate  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  days,  "no  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
to  said  till  except  amendments  ofltered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

•  •  •  said  amendments  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment."  Laid  on  taWe.  Julf  30, 
1941.  (See  H.  Res.  280.)  ( Comgbessiomal 
Record,  vol.  87,  pt  6,  pp.  6369,  6487.) 

2.  Revenue  Act  of  1941  (H.  R.  5417) :  House 
Resolution  280  waived  points  of  order  and 
provided  that  after  general  debate  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  days,  "no  amendment  shall  be  In  order 
to  said  bill  except  one  amendment  proposing 
to  strike  out  section  111  (mandatory  joint  re- 
turns) and  except  amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

•  •  •  but  such  amendments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amc^idmcnt."  Agreed  to,  roll  call 
vote,  yea  204.  nay  167.  July  30,  1941.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  87,  pt.  6,  pp.  6459, 
6465. )  On  August  4,  the  mandatory  joint  re- 
tvim  provision  (section  111)  was  voted  down 
243  to  159  and  the  bill  then  passed  369  to  30. 

SKCONO  SESSION.    1942 

1.  Revenue  bill  of  1942  (H.  R.  7378) :  House 
Resolution  522  waived  points  of  order,  limited 
debate  to  3  days,  and  forbade  any  amend- 
ments except  those  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Agreed  to 
July  16, 1942.  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  88, 
pt.  5.  pp.  6197,  6261  )  The  Hoiise  passed  the 
bUl  395  to  2  on  July  20.  1942. 

SEVEN!  T -EIGHTH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION.  1943 

1.  Revenue  Act  of  1943  (H.  R.  3687) :  House 
Resolution  363  waived  all  points  of  order  and 
provided  that  after  general  debate  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  days,  "no  amendment  shall  be  In  order 
to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
*  *  *  but  such  amendments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  •  •  •  the  previ- 
ous question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  the  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion,  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit.  The  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to  November  24.  1943.  (Con- 
cressicnai.  Rxcoao.  vol.  89.  pt.  8,  pp.  9907-10.) 
The  bill  with  committee  amendments  passed 
the  House  November  24.  1943. 

second  SESSION,  1944 

1.  Individual  Income  tax  bill  of  1944  (H.  R. 
4646)  :  House  Resolution  524  waived  all  points 
of  order,  limited  general  debate  to  2  days,  and 
provided  that  no  amendment  shall  be  in 
order  except  those  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Wa3r8  and  Means,  and  these 
amendments  not  subject  to  amendment.  The 
previous  question  was  ordered  on  the  bill 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  The  resolution  was  agreed 
to  May  3.  1944.  (  Conghissicnal  Rccoso,  vol. 
90.  pt.  3.  pp.  3968-3973.)  The  bill  passed 
Bouse  on  May  5.  1944  by  a  roU  call  vote.  358 
to  0. 

SKVXNTT-NINTH  COMCRESS.  mST  SESKON,   1945 

1.  Reccm version  reventie  bill  of  1945  (H.  R. 

3633) :  House  Resolution  311  waived  all  points 

except       of  order,  limited  general  debate  to  4  hours, 

of  aay      and  permitted   only   one   amendment,   one 
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that  "will  make  the  $25,000  credit  against 
excess-profits  tax  a  credit  against  1945  in- 
come and  a  proportionate  amount  of  1945 
income  for  corporations  reporting  on  a  basis 
of  a  fiscal  year."  Previotis  question  ordered 
and  only  one  motion  to  recommit  permitted. 
Rule  agreed  to  July  5,  1945,  on  a  roll  call,  211 
to  131.  (Congressiokal  Record,  vol.  91,  pt.  6. 
pp.  7239-7247.)  House  passed  bill  on  July 
6,  1945,  on  a  roU  call.  246  to  91. 

2.  Revenue  bUl  of  1945  (H.  R.  4309) :  House 
Resoluti3n  368  waived  all  points  of  order,  re- 
stricted general  debate  to  4  hours,  restricted 
amendments  to  these  offered  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  provided  that  aft- 
er consideration  of  bill  for  amendment  the 
previous  question  was  ordered  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit.  Rule  agreed  to  October 
11,  1945.  (Congressional.  Record,  vol.  91,  pt. 
•  7,  pp.  9602-9610.)  Bill  passed  tne  House  Oc- 
tober 11.  1945.  on  a  roll  call.  343  to  10. 

second  session.  194S 

1.  Social  Security  Act  amendments  (H.  R. 
7037) :  House  Resolution  710  waived  all  points 
of  order,  limited  general  debate  to  1  hour  and 
limited  amendments  to  those  offered  by 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  At  conclusion 
of  committee  action  and  rising  the  previotis 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit.  Rtile  agreed 
to  July  24, 1946.  (Congressional  Record.  July 
24,  1946,  pp.  9961-9971.)  The  bill  passed  the 
House  on  July  24,  1946,  without  a  roll-call 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  hear  so 
much  about  the  gag  rule  that  many  of 
the  new  Members  will  feel  that  this  Is 
the  first  one  we  have  ever  had  since  the 
beginning  of  parliamentary  government 
in  this  country.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not 
like  closed  rules,  but  it  was  either  a 
closed  rule  which  did  not  permit  the  of- 
fering of  amendments — for  amendments 
would  necessitate  a  conference  with  the 
other  body  and  this  would  mean  no  bill— 
it  was  either  a  closed  rule  or  no  bill. 
As  I  say.  we  are  going  to  hear  plenty 
about  it  but  on  final  passage  you  will 
find  at  least  10  Members  of  this  House 
will  vote  for  this  bill  to  every  1  who  votes 
against  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Elinois.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  a  new  Member  I 
wanted  to  inquire  whether  when  the  mi- 
nority brought  in  these  closed  rules,  the 
present  minority,  the  rules  were  brought 
in  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  or  earlier. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  They  were 
brought  in  at  all  times,  not  the  last  day 
of  the  session  but  at  any  time  they 
wanted  to.  as  the  gentleman  will  find 
when  he  reads  the  Record  tomorrow. 
The  New  Deal  party  from  1933  to  1947 
brought  in  rules  throughout  the  entire 
session. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Is  It  not  true  that 
during  the  period  leading  up  to  World 
War  n  we  were  faced  with  one  gag  rule 
after  another? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  IlUnois.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Based  on  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  the  emergency. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Dllnols.  That  Is  true; 
and  further  than  that  I  may  say  that  I 
was  called  upon  to  vote  on  many  bills 
that  were  not  even  printed  where  one 
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could  not  even  cross  a  "t"  or  dot  an  "L" 
That  was  back  in  1933. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Was  not  that 
also  true  of  legislation  brought  in  dur- 
ing the  railroad  strike  when  the  Presi- 
dent came  here  one  afternoon  and  we 
voted  a  rule  for  consideration  of  a  bill 
that  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  we  had  to  take  it  or  leave  It? 
Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANKIN.  In  order  to  remind 
many  of  what  we  call  the  freshmen  of 
the  House,  I  desire  to  say  that  that  rule 
prevailed  and  that  practice  prevailed 
during  the  Harding  administration,  dur- 
ing the  Coolidge  administration,  and 
during  the  Hoover  administration.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  a  gag  rule,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  what  Is  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  may  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  was  here  long  be- 
fore the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  average  Member 
of  the  House  does  not  want  to  be  gagged 
on  a  measure  he  is  against,  but  he  does 
not  mind  being  gagged  on  a  measure  he 
is  for. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Is  It  not  true  that 
in  this  situation  today  If  changes  are 
made  in  the  measure  this  In  all  proba- 
bility would  require  the  measure's  going 
to  conference  and  likely  mean  the  end 
of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  That  defi- 
nitely is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  under  this  procedure  the  minority, 
of  course,  has  the  right  to  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  in  which  they  can  state 
their  position? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Most  cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  .\LLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  House  when 
a  rule  Is  reported  the  minority  cannot 
ba  denied  the  right  to  offer  a  motion 
tt  recommit? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  would  say 
that  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  well  remem- 
bers when  he  was  majority  leader 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  I  asked  if 
there  was  not  always  an  agreement  about 
the  motion  to  recommit  in  order  to  get 
all  aspects  of  the  legislation  in?  When 
a  rule  is  reported  out  under  the  rules  the 
right  of  the  minority  to  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  cannot  be  taken  away,  even 
by  the  Rules  Committee;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  may  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
was  always  fair  when  he  w£is  majority 
leader  but  he  also  knew  where  he  was 
going  at  all  times. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  lUinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  the  custom  and  the 
policy  to  always  recognize  the  minority's 
right,  but  the  House  may  adopt  any  rule 
that  it  wishes,  even  including  a  rule 
doing  away  with  minority  rights. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  only  way  in  the 
world  you  could  shut  the  minority  out 
from  a  motion  to  recommit  would  be  to 
pass  the  bill  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  which  the  Republicans  tried  the 
other  day  and  failed. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  could  be  done 
also  by  unanimous  consent.  But  the 
rights  of  the  minority  cannot  be  taken 
away  under  the  rules.  The  rules  of  the 
House  provide  for  protection  of  the  mi- 
nority's rights.  Those  rights  can  only  be 
taken  away  by  consideration  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  is  a  past  mas- 
ter in  regard  to  doing  the  thing  we  are 
attempting  to  do  today. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  rules  of  the  House  are  made  by  the 
House.  When  the  House  made  the  rules 
it  recognized  that  there  were  occasions 
when  the  general  rules  of  the  House 
would  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  So  the  rules  provide  that  when 
such  an  occasion  does  arise  it  shall  be 
within  the  power  of  the  House  itself,  not 
the  Rules  Committee,  to  make  the 
change.  Therefore  the  Rules  Committee 
should  not  be  criticized.  It  simply  sub- 
mits to  the  House  a  rule,  under  the  rules 
of  the  House,  permitting  the  House  to 
work  its  will.  A  majority  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  will  decide. 
Mr.  ALLEN  of  lUincis.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  IlUnois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  the  House  whether  or  not  the  lan- 
guage on  page  2.  lines  10, 11.  and  12.  cov- 
ers agricultural  commodities? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  answer  that  ques- 
tion, if  he  will. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  did  not  hear  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  inquiry  is 
whether  or  not  the  language  on  page  2 
of  the  bill,  lines  10,  11.  and  12.  covers 
agricultural  commodities? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  No.  I  call  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
provision  which  is  found  in  subsection 
2  of  section  2  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
273  provided  that  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  consult  with  representatives 
of  Industry,  business,  and  agriculture, 
looking  to  agreements  providing  for  the 
marketing  of  livestock  and  poultry  at 
weights  and  grades  that  represent  the 
most  efficient  utilization  of  grain.  That 
provision  was  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
167  when  it  was  introduced,  but  the  Sen- 
ate committee  deleted  it.  The  Senate 
accepted  the  amendment  deleting  It. 
Because  of  that  action  the  provisions  of 
subsection  2  as  contained  in  the  bill 
which  is  before  us  would  not  be  in  any 


way  interpreted  to  include  livestock  and 
poultry. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  When  this  matter 
was  before  the  House  the  other  day  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules.  I  was  one  of 
26  Republicans  who  deserted  my  leader- 
ship to  vote  with  my  Democratic  friends 
over  on  the  other  side.  I  do  not  like 
these  closed  rules,  these  gag  rules,  but  It 
certainly  is  pathetic  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 
MACKl  get  up  and  cry  about  it.  because 
we  all  remember  well  when  he  was  ma- 
jority leader,  and  when  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Rayburn]  was  in  the 
chair,  an  occasion  when  a  bill  was  not 
even  printed,  in  the  first  instance  it  was 
not  even  typewritten,  passed  the  House 
because  we  had  to  take  it.  It  was 
rammed  right  down  our  necks. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.     I  yield. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.      Of  course,  my 
friend  from  Michigan  is,  as  usual,  wrong. 
Mr.  KNUTSON.     No;  he  is  not  wrong. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.      Now.  you  keep 
out  of  this.     The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts never  cries,  and  the  observa- 
tion the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
made,  which  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  knows,  was 
on  the  question  of  taking  away  the  power 
of  minority  to  recommit  that  could  not 
be  taken  away  under  a  rule.     That  was 
our  colloquy,  was  it  not?    S*^,  my  friend, 
as  usual,  rambles  In  the  realms  that  no 
other  human  mind  could  visualize. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman,  for 
once,  is  right.  I  cannot  follow  him  in 
his  rambling.  As  usual,  his  memory  is 
nonexistent. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  he 
does  not  cry,  and  I  am  certain  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  crying  here  today 
about  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  T.EMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  I  have  been  informed 
that  two  wrongs  never  make  a  right,  and 
I  wonder  if  two  gag  rules  make  It  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
crntleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANBUN.  I  cannot  let  go  unchal- 
lenged the  statement.  I  believe  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  that  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill,  beginning 
with  Une  10.  page  2.  agricultural  com- 
modities and  livestock  and  livestock 
products  could  not  be  affected,  because 
It  says  "providing  for  priority  allocation 
and  inventory  control  of  scarce  commod- 
ities which  basically  affect  the  cost  of 
living  or  industrial  production." 

Now,  I  cannot  see  why  that  could  not 
be  made  to  apply  to  livestock,  grain,  or 
dairy  products,  or  to  any  other  farm 
products. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman  from 
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Michigan  will  go  Into  that  vqen  we  go 
into  the  resolution  itself. 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaket.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.     I  yi^ld  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Can  the  rfentleman 
tell  us  in  how  many  of  the  39 
he  referred  to  were  bills  brouf  ht  before 
the  House  without  having  b<  en  heard 
before  the  committee,  without 
and  in  the  form  in  which  it 
mltted? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.     I  irould  say 
that  since  I  have  been  a  Membi  r  of  Con 


gress  that  many  times  a  bill 
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hearings, 
was  sub- 


has  been 


were  not 


Talk  about  hearings! 
even  printed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield  30  mindtes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  IMn.  Smith]. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    M  r.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  ( entleman 
from  North  Caroliiui  (Mr.  Cx.a  ikI. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  always 
have  been  an  admirer  of  goo<  English. 
I  like  to  read  it  when  it  mo^es  along 
smoothly  and  forcefully  to  its  conclu- 
sion. In  my  long  years  of  exp  trience  as 
a  lawyer  I  sometimes  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  using  language  that  I  :new  had 
those  qualities  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
put  my  client  on  sound  grour  i  legally. 
Prom  that  angle  I  greatly  a(  mire  the 
resolution  under  consideratior .  I  con- 
gratulate its  author.  He  had  a  good  grip 
on  his  pen  when  he  wrote  this  i  ^solution. 
It  is  so  skillfully  written  as  by  compari- 
son to  make  the  always  graphic  language 
of  Winston  Churchill  seem  a  most  ob- 
scure and  confusing. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  closed  nJe.  It  is 
shut:  shut  bang  tight.  I  do  lot  know 
that  this  is  a  very  good  moment  in  which 
.0  engage  In  a  historical  dlscusf  on  about 
what  has  heretofore  been  don  ■.  And  I 
shall  not  do  so.  I  know  that  t  le  Demo- 
crats have,  in  times  past.  biDUght  in 
some  closed  rules  and  maybe  :  ome  bills 
that  were  a  little  damp,  but  that  oc- 
curred. I  would  respectfuly  renind  the 
gentlemen,  following  some  12  o  14  years 
of  Republican  rule  after  which  ht  situa- 
tion in  this  country  was  pretty  lesperate 
and  something  had  to  be  done  ii  a  hurry. 
There  is  this  great  difference  between 
those  closed  rules  and  this  on< .  Those 
rules  had  something  inside  >f  them. 
This  closed  rule.  In  my  judgment,  has 
very  little  inside  of  it.  We  had  the  same 
subject  over  here  the  other  day  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  It  got  barely  a 
majority.  It  fell  far  short  of  the  two- 
thirds  majority  that  was  necess  ary. 

What  has  happened  since  the  i?  Well. 
tt  has  been  to  the  body  at  the  ( ther  end 
of  the  Capitol,  which  is  all  t  tat  hap- 
pened to  it.  so  far  as  I  know.  We  met 
In  the  Committee  on  Rules  ]  esterday 
afternoon  at  6  o'clock,  and  I  leard  no 
suggestion  that  this  legislation  lad  been 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Ban  ung  and 
Currency.  It  is  brought  back  today  to 
the  House  Just  as  fixed  by  th;  distin- 
guished gentlemen  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol,  and  you  are  going  to  have 
to  take  it  or  leave  it  Just  like    hat. 

You  liberal  gentlemen  on  th !  left,  of 
whom  I  know  there  are  many,  fi  ad  your- 
selves today  in  a  posiUon  in  ?hich.  if 
you  have  any  Ideas  contrary  to  what 


may  have  been  put  Into  this  bill  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  about  this  tre- 
mendously important  issue,  you  are  just 
disfranchised  to  that  extent  then.  You 
cannot  do  an3rthing  about  it.  Under 
your  leadership,  you  will  have  to  come 
along  like  good  boys  and  let  your  com- 
munications on  this  great  subject  be 
"yea,  yea"  and  "nay,  nay." 

The  only  reason  I  have  heard  ad- 
van(red  why  we  cannot  waive  all  these 
technicalities  and  get  down  to  the  heart 
of  this  great  problem  is  that  we  do  not 
have  time  to  do  so  before  we  go  home. 
I  want  to  be  with  my  family  at  Christ- 
mas, but  I  am  thinking  a  little  also  of 
Chri-stmas  1948  and  1949  and  1950.  I 
am  reminding  you  that  forces  are  eating 
at  the  economic  foundation  of  this  Na- 
tion every  time  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
and  we  had  better  not  center  our 
thoughts  too  greatly  upon  Christmas 
1947  to  the  exclusion  of  subsequent 
Chrlstmases. 

I  went  to  my  office  a  day  or  two  ago 
and  read  thoughtfully  a  message  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation.  I  tried 
to  read  it  impartially.  I  knew  that  that 
message  was  prepared  with  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  world-wide  situation  I 
am  satisfied  it  was  prepared  with  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  a  time  when, 
whether  we  would  have  it  so  or  not,  we 
are  the  leading  world  power.  That  is  a 
serious  message.  It  refers  to  the  serious 
condition  in  this  Nation,  which  is  all  too 
realistic.  With  all  the  fairness  I  can 
command,  I  am  bound  to  conclude  that 
the  bill  we  are  going  to  pass  today — or 
you  are;  I  am  not — in  our  haste  to  get 
home  for  Christmas,  is  no  answer  to  the 
conditions  that  obtain  in  our  beloved 
country:  and  it  is  not  right.  It  ought 
to  be  here  under  an  open  rule,  and  we 
should  stay  here  and  consider  this  legis- 
lation line  by  line  if  it  takes  night  and 
day  until  we  know  that  we  have  done 
our  level  best  to  avoid  what  I  hope  may 
not  be  a  catastrophe  In  America. 

Mr  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  RICH.  The  gentleman  was 
speaking  about  legislation  that  came  in 
here  in  the  past  15  years  that  had  some- 
thing In  it.  I  think  a  lot  of  that  legis- 
lation the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina wishes  today  he  had  never  seen  and 
never  heard  of.  and  that  it  had  never 
been  brought  in  here.  I  think  he  wishes 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  change  it. 
because  you  would  not  have  a  lot  of 
things  you  are  having  today.  In  con- 
nection with  this  piece  of  legislation,  the 
gentleman  says  he  Is  Interested  in  1947. 
What  we  are  trjring  to  do  is  ease  you 
gradually  out  of  some  of  the  things  you 
have  gotten  us  Into  In  the  last  10  or  12 
years.  If  we  ease  you  out  gradually  you 
will  be  happy  and  the  people  back  home 
will  be  happy,  too.  But  if  we  continue. 
It  will  be  ruinous. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  want  them  to  be 
happy.  I  will  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  however,  that  the  only  piece  of 
legislation  which  was  referred  to  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
which  was  brought  in  under  a  closed 
rule,  a  as  the  AAA.  and  if  the  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  Is  not  aware  of  the 
benefits  flowing  from  that  legislation  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  he  ought  to 
go  into  the  great  agricultural  sections  of 
the  country  and  find  out. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  like  many  others,  always 
gets  up  and  talks  about  the  New  Deal 
and  the  laws  that  were  passed  under  it. 
How  many  bills  have  they  introduced  to 
repeal  any  of  those  New  Deal  laws? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  To  attempt  to  cure 
our  present  ills  with  this  legislation  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  woman  who  at- 
tempted to  punish  the  mole  for  eating 
the  vegetables  in  her  garden,  by  taking 
it  out  into  the  middle  of  her  garden  and 
cruelly  burying  it  alive.  That  is  about 
the  effect  this  legislation  will  have. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  want  to  say  Just  one 
more  word  about  this  New  Deal  propo- 
sition. I  was  not  a  100-percent  New 
Dealer.  I  could  not  agree  with  all  of  Its 
measures.  But  I  remember  very  well 
when  the  doors  of  every  banking  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States  were  closed, 
and  the  streets  of  this  Capital  were  full 
of  rather  angry  men  and  women  who 
were  almost  ready  to  break  through  the 
store  windows  and  get  their  children 
something  to  eat.  Something  had  to  be 
done  to  break  the  log  Jam,  and  on  the 
whole  even  a  conservative,  somewhat  of 
my  own  tendencies,  can  say  a  good  deal 
for  the  New  Deal. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  speaking  about  a  closed  rule. 
On  page  2,  line  6,  it  says  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banicing  and  Currency  may 
offer  amendments  to  the  bill,  so  the  door 
is  not  entirely  closed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  the  gentleman  can 
construe  it  that  way  if  he  sees  fit,  but 
I  go  back  to  the  fundamental  propo- 
sition that  all  these  technicalities  and 
rules  and  parliamentary  requirements 
ought  to  be  swept  aside  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  p)eople  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  get  down 
to  business  and  register  their  unfettered 
best  Judgment  on  this  great  problem. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  it  is  customary 
to  start  a  discussion  on  these  serious 
questions  by  saying,  "We  are  at  the 
crossroads."  I  will  not  use  that  expres- 
sion. I  think  it  is  about  worn  out.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  man  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  does  not  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  present  economic 
situation  in  the  Nation,  and  who  does  not 
realize  the  threat  to  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  and  comfort  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  our  140.000.000 
people.  I  do  not  know  what  good  will 
be  done  by  legislation  under  these  cir- 
cumstances— I  Just  do  not  know — but  I 
do  feel  that  it  is  of  such  grave  impor- 
tance to  every  one  of  the  constituents 
of  every  one  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  could  well  afford  to  de- 
clare a  moratorium  on  politics  for  a  week 
or  10  days  and  sit  here  Just  as  good,  plain, 
honest,  hard-working  American  citizens 
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and  endeavor  to  reach  a  sensible  conclu- 
sion to  do  something,  whatever  it  might 
be.  In  an  effort  to  halt  the  wave  of  infla- 
tion now  threatening  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  country.  The  bill  we  have 
before  us,  nobody  can  deny.  Is  merely  a 
piece  of  shadow  boxing.  It  does  not  do 
anything.  The  bill  that  comes  to  us 
from  the  other  body  this  morning  does 
less  than  the  bill  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  refused  to  consider  a 
week  ago. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  later  if  I  have  time.  Not  at  this 
time. 

There  are  two  things  that  confront 
the  people  of  this  country  most  vitally  at 
the  moment,  and  they  are  thoroughly 
alive  to  It.  One  Is  our  foreign  situation 
and  the  necessity,  as  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  believe,  to 
do  something  to  alleviate  the  European 
situation  and  to  ward  off,  so  far  as  we 
can.  the  threat  of  further  armed  conflict. 

The  other  thing  that  is  very  close  to 
home  to  them  are  these  high  prices,  in- 
duced by  the  evergrowing  inflation  in 
prices.    It  is  just  a  matter  of  plain,  com- 
mon horse  sense  that  you  cannot  solve 
those  two  major  problems  without  put- 
ting some  controls  over  the  economy  of 
this  Nation.    You  cannot  create  a  short- 
age of  vital  necessities  of  life  in  this  Na- 
tion by  shipping  them  abroad,  unless 
you  are  going  to  control  the  situation  at 
home  in  some  manner  or  by  some  meth- 
od.    You  know  and  I  know  that  this 
little  piece  of  froth  here  about  voluntary 
controls  is  not  going  to  do  the  trick.    You 
Members  of  this  House  who  have  served 
with  me  In  the  years  gone  by  know  there 
has  been  no  Member  of  this  body,  on 
either  the  Democratic  or  the  Republican 
side,  who  has  Inveighed  against,  criti- 
cized more  openly,  freely,  and  harshly 
the  administration  of  the  old  OPA  than 
I  have.    There  is  not  any  Member  of  this 
House  who   despises   control  over  the 
free  people  of  this  country  any  more 
deeply  than  I  do.    But  we  are  today  con- 
fronted with  a  condition  and  not  a  the- 
ory.   You  are  confronted  with  the  prop- 
osition that  you  Just  cannot  create  a 
shortage  by  shipping  great  quantities  of 
scarce  commodities  abroad,  without  caus- 
ing inflation  unless  you  put  some  control 
on  your  prices  and  distribution.    Now, 
think  about  that  for  a  minute.    It  Just  is 
not  common  sense  and  you  cannot  do 
it.  if  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  and  you 
know  you  cannot  do  it.    Gtod  knows  I  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  about  it,  but  we 
have  got  to  do  something  about  it  if  we 
are  lolng  to  save  otir  people  from  infla- 
tion and  if  we  are  going  to  save  the  people 
in  the  lower-income  groups  In  this  Na- 
tion from  actual  privation  and  hunger, 
because  they  cannot  pay  the  prices  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  pay. 

Now,  what  to  do  about  it?  I  say  I  do 
not  know,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  flnd 
the  answer,  if  we  are  capable  of  enacting 
the  laws  that  are  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 
Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  will  yield 

in  a  minute.    Not  at  this  time. 


Now,  we  are  going  to  sit  supinely  here 
and  fool  the  American  people  with  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  does  not  accomplish  a  single 
solitary  thing.    The  profit  system  is  too 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  Yankee  people 
of  this  Nation  to  root  It  out  with  some 
frothy  conversation  about  some  volun- 
tary agreement.    Now,  let  us  think  about 
the  thing  sensibly.    Let  us  at  least  do  the 
thing  we  are  supposed  to  do,  namely,  de- 
liberate about  the  serious  problems  that 
confront  this  Nation.    Do  you  call  it  de- 
liberation?   Is  it  deliberation?    Is  it  leg- 
islative decency  to  consider  a  matter  of 
this  grave  importance,  not  only  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  but  to  the  people 
of  the  world,  imder  a  gag  rule  that  per- 
mits only  1  hour's  discussion  of  a  meas- 
ure brought  here  from  another  body,  and 
permit  no  amendments  whatsoever — no 
opportunity  to  improve  the  situation  that 
we  all  know  and  all  realize  is  desperate? 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  might  at  least 
consider  the  question  of  why  we  could  not 
properly,  in  our  desperate  situation,  put 
some  ceilings  on  present  prices,  if  we 
could  not  at  least  contrive  some  method 
by  which  we  would  allocate  fairly  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  the 
vital  necessities  of  life  and  the  vital  com- 
modities necessary  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
industry  turning.    If  you  gentlemen  on 
my  left  refuse,  the  responsibility  is  yours. 
Do    you    take    that    responsibility    this 
morning,   in   this   grave   hour? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Do  you  take 
the  responsibility  of  saying  to  the  Ameri- 
can people:  "No;  we  will  not  permit 
your  duly  elected  Representatives  even 
to  consider  the  problem  that  is  so  vital 
to  your  welfare"? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
time  and  time  again,  these  high  costs  are 
caused  by  an  inflation  of  the  currency 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  the  committee  to  bring  in  legis- 
lation to  curb  that  inflation;  and  this 
kind  of  legislation  will  not  be  worth  the 
paper  it  Is  written  on  if  It  does  not. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  will  say  in 
that  connection  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  did  bring  in  a 
clause  in  that  bill  that  undertook  to  do 
something  about  inflation.  It  undertook 
at  least  to  tighten  up  on  credit,  but  in 
the  bill  that  is  brought  here  this  morn- 
ing that  is  cut  out.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  control  credit.  There  Is  no  attempt 
to  control  bank  reserves. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  " 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  just  wanted  to  sug- 
gest, as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
that  the  gentleman  can  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  if  he  is  opposed  to  the  bill;  and 
he  might  even  offer  as  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  Spence  bill,  which,  as  I  un- 
derstood, is  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  We  might  do 
that.  I  am  not  predicting  what  we  will 
do  on  this  side;  but  If  we  do  present  a 
motion  to  recommit,  a  motion  which  we 


feel  will  give  some  relief  to  the  American 
people  and  give  them  some  insurance 
against  this  disaster  that  is  creeping  upon 
them,  I  trust  sincerely  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  will  give  us  his 
support. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RICH.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  was  talking  about  legislation 
to  stop  inflation  of  the  currency.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  who  passed  the 
legislation  he  is  criticizing  so  much? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that.  The  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  are  talking  about  in- 
flation of  the  currency  and  so  forth  and 
so  on.  I  am  a  banker,  but  I  know  less 
about  It  than  they  do,  and  I  do  not  think 
either  one  of  them  know  too  much  atwut 
it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  The  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  minority  has  the  privilege 
of  submitting  a  motion  to  recommit. 
The  motion  to  recommit,  however,  does 
not  permit  any  debate  on  the  essentials 
of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    None  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.    I  wish  to  point  out, 
if  the  gentleman  will  permit,  that  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  bill  provides : 

That  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  project*  to  stimu- 
late and  Increase  the  production  of  foods, 
agricultural  commodities,  and  products 
thereof,  in  non-European  foreign  countries. 
Such  projects  may  Include  procurement,  the 
making  of  advances  and  price  guaranties, 
the  furnishing  of  technical  information  and 
assistance,  the  furnishing  of  seed,  fertilizer, 
machinery,  equipment,  and  other  materials. 

If  this  closed  rule  is  adopted  it  means 
that  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  we  are 
supporting  a  price  support  program  in 
South  America  or  may  do  so;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  the  only  way  in  the  world 
we  could  stop  it  would  be  by  disapproving 
It  by  action  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  gentleman  knows,  in  fact  every 
Member  knows,  that  the  other  body  could 
block  it  and  under  the  closed  rule  there 
is  no  effective  way  to  oppose  or  modify 
such  program  or  even  raise  the  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  has  given  us  some  enlighten- 
ment on  what  is  in  this  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  we  could  not 
continue  to  provide  reUef  for  other  coun- 
tries without  some  sort  of  control  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  did.  It  is 
Just  a  common  sense  proposition  that  you 
cannot  create  artificial  scarcities  in  this 
coimtry  by  shipping  the  stuff  abroad  un- 
less you  are  willing  to  do  something  to 
control  prices  at  home.    The  alternative 
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Is  inflation  and  higher  prices.  ""  'ou  might 
as  well  face  that  proposition  tow  as  at 
a  later  time  ahen  it  Is  too  late  o  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  y  eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  point  made  by  the  { entleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hallecx)  mly  con- 
firms the  statement  that  the  ( entleman 
from  Virginia  has  made.  Thj  t  is.  that 
we  should  not  have  to  choose  be  ;ween  the 
Harriman  bill,  which  lias  also  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Spence  bill,  and  the 
pending  bill.  That  is  the  veiy  way  to 
d?prlve  the  House  of  getting  a  better 
alternative,  because  there  are  s  3me  of  us 
who  feel  that  the  Harriman  till  is  not 
in  perfect  form.  It  simply  cor  firms  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  fron  Virginia 
has  made.  The  procedural  qu<  stion  is  a 
whole  lot  more  important  than ;  ome  have 
indicated. 

Mr  SMITH  oi  Virginia.  Tl  e  gentle- 
man i^  entirely  right. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speakei .  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITII  of  Virginia.  I  y  eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  those  of  us  who  would  like  to 
have  a  bill  which  we  would  cons  der  more 
effective  than  thi.s  one  should  t  ote  down 
the  previous  question?  We  stiDUld  vote 
down  the  previous  question  on  t  le  nile  in 
the  hope  that  the  previous  que;  tlon  may 
be  defeated  and  then  the  rule  could  be 
amended  so  that  a  different  bill  might  be 
brought  in? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  aj  ti  sure  on 
our  side  we  would  be  happy  to  follow 
the  wishes  of  the  BanJcing  and  Currency 
Committee  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  b  Uance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  £  peaker.  I 
have  only  one  other  speaker.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  has  ajiy  other 
speakers?  |^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia 
Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois, 
tleman  use  his  time  then. 
one  over  here. 

BIr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  jrteld  the  remainder  of  the  tim  e  on  this 
side  to  the  gentleman  from  i*ennsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  BuchahawI.^ 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Sperker.  we 
have  before  us  a  rule  which  iiakes  in 
order  a  modified  version  of  th«  original 
House  resolution  we  considerec  on  last 
Monday,  the  so-called  Republican  anti- 
inflation  program.  The  bill  no  iv  before 
us.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167.  cx>ntains 
a  1-year  extension  of  export  and  trans- 
portation control.  That  Is  mandatory, 
not  volimtary.  The  bill  also  con  ains  au- 
thority for  voluntary  allocatio;i  agree- 
ments and  authority  for  the  Sec  etary  of 
Agriculture  to  control  the  use  of  grain  to 
the  manufacturers  of  liquor  an(  neutral 
spirits.  That  section  has  been  added. 
That  is  section  4  (b>  on  page  5. 

It  also  contain!;  four  amendnn  nts  that 
were  added  in  the  other  body  anc  the  two 
deletiO(Ds  that  were  taken  out  c  riginally 
on  this  side.  I  want  to  refej  to  the 
Amendments  In  general. 

Amenrtmept  1  added  on  the  o  her  side 
found  in  section  6  provides  thj  t  if  the 
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Yes. 

Will  the  gen- 
We  1  lave  only 


President  finds  that  a  shortage  of  some 
commodity  is  jeopardizing  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  welfare,  he  may  sub- 
mit a  mandatory  control  program  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Joint  Congressional 
Economic  Committee  must  hold  hearings 
<m  it  within  15  days. 

A  second  amendment  was  added  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Bir.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port has  no  power  to  Initiate  legislation. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Even  though  it  was  to 
have  hearings  it  would  have  no  power  to 
originate  or  to  initiate  any  bill  along  the 
lines  complained  of. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  in  his  statement. 

The  second  amendment,  section  7, 
added  In  the  other  side,  authorizes  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  aid 
non-European  foreign  countries  in  their 
food  production  programs,  with  a  pro- 
vision that  Congress  could  cancel  any 
such  programs  within  60  days. 

Another  section  added  by  amendment 
authorizes  $1,000,000  for  a  voluntary  food 
and  feed  conservation  program. 

The  fourth  section  added  by  amend- 
ment, section  2.  subparagraph  (c)  re- 
quires that  the  Attorney  General  rather 
than  the  President  must  approve  any 
waiving  of  the  antitrust  law  with  respect 
to  voluntary  agreements  on  allocations  of 
scarce  materials. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  too  late  to  un- 
scramble the  egg.  I  do  not  believe  that 
effective  rationing  and  wage  and  price 
controls  can  be  reimposed  upon  a  nation 
that  Is  so  far  down  the  stream  in  the 
current  of  inflation.  We  have  been  swept 
downstream  at  a  terrific  pace  over  the 
past  18  months.  Nothing  that  we  can 
do  now  in  any  limited  sense  wiU  save  the 
situation. 

The  resolution  we  have  before  us  is  a 
slight  improvement  over  the  original 
that  we  had  in  here  on  Monday.  Seri- 
ous and  sincere  efforts  have  been  made 
In  the  other  body  to  improve  it.  Some 
few.  four  in  number  that  I  recited,  have 
been  accepted,  and  are  contained  in  this 
present  resolution.  Efforts  calling  for 
mandatory  rather  than  voluntary  allo- 
cations for  controls  were  beaten  or  de- 
feated. The  bill  has  some  mandatory 
features  in  it  now.  as  I  recited,  the  ex- 
port and  transportation  control  features. 

The  bill  has  four  things  which  the 
President  was  interested  in  and  which 
are  recommended  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress. Provisions  which  I  objected  to, 
and  still  object  to.  are  those  found  in 
section  2  which  refer  to  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  the  relaxing  of  the  antitrust 
law.  The  joint  resolution  as  a  whole 
represents  nothing  more  than  a  feeble 
gesture. 

However,  I  shall  support  the  bill  In  Its 
final  form.  I  shall  support  any  motion 
to  recommit.  I  am  not  willing  to  put 
myself  in  a  position  of  voting  against  it. 
It  looks  as  though  we.  on  the  Democratic 
side,  will  have  to  eat  crow  this  Christmas 
1947.  but  in  1948  the  story  may  be 
different. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  as  to  what  should  be  done 
concerning  the  problem  of  high  prices 
and  the  high  cost  of  living,  as  well  as 
to  what  should  be  done  in  considering 
this  legislation. 

I  think  we  should  get  down  to  funda- 
mental facts  for  just  a  moment  or  two 
regarding  this  rule  and  this  resolution. 

As  every  one  of  us  knows,  this  rule  Is 
necessary  if  the  Congress  is  to  vote  on 
this  legislation  and  adjourn  tonight  as 
per  the  agreement  which  has  been  made. 
Some  of  those  who  have  criticized  the 
leadership  for  r^riving  ahead  on  this  leg- 
islation alread:^  have  their  rail  or  plane 
tickets  in  their  pockets  and  would  be  the 
most  disappointed  of  all  of  us  if  the 
House  should  be  held  in  session  through 
Christmas  week. 

Yes.  there  is  confusion,  and  it  is  to  be 
found  in  unexpected  sectors.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  and  regard  for  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and 
I  was  rather  amazed  when  he  stood  here 
in  the  well  of  the  House  and  demanded 
that  we  take  action  to  reinstitute  a  com- 
pletely controlled  economy  here  in  Amer- 
ica. Then  there  are  others  who  want  no 
controls  of  any  kind,  while  some  want 
moderate  and  helpful  legislation  such  as 
this.  This  resolution  as  it  has  come  to  us 
is  a  just  and  fair  measure  designed  only 
to  meet  the  emergency  until  further  ac- 
tion can  be  taken.  It  is  not  very  con- 
troversial when  you  get  down  to  It.  I 
doubt  if  very  many  of  you  can  criticize 
any  particular  section  of  this  bill.  We 
are  simply  endeavoring  to  do  something 
helpful  in  preparation  for  the  regular 
session  of  Congress,  when  this  whole 
matter  will  be  reviewed  again,  and  when 
more  complete  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted. 

The  facts  are  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  this  problem,  we  have  been 
discussing  it  among  ourselves  and  in 
committees,  ever  since  Noveml)€r  17. 
The  facts  are  that  this  measure  is  almost 
the  same  as  the  one  approved  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
House,  although  it  failed  to  receive  the 
two-thirds  majority  necessary  for  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  the  other  day.  So 
I  think  most  of  us  know  what  this  bill 
is,  what  it  means,  and  what  It  will  do. 

I  was  amazed  and  greatly  surprised 
when  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Rankin]  severely  criticized  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Barkley,  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  Democratic  leader  of  the 
Senate,  because  the  section  of  the  bill  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
spoke,  and  which  he  criticized,  was  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Barkley, 
of  Kentucky,  and  you  may  And  it,  if  you 
wish,  as  a  portion  of  a  bill  he  introduced 
in  the  Senate.  S.  1882. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  old  spiritual. 
Many  of  you  have  heard  it.  It  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  "Everybody  who's 
talkin*  "bout  heaven  ain't  goin'  there." 

I  am  convinced  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
Who    have    been    talking    about    being 
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against  inflation  and  high  prices  who 
actually  are  not  interested  in  bringing 
down  high  prices,  or  in  stopping  infla- 
tion. I  know  some  ofiBcials  who  have 
statutory  authority  now  to  take  effective 
action  which  will  reduce  high  prices,  and 
will  certainly  put  a  pinhole,  at  least,  in 
the  inflationary  balloon.  I  am  fearful 
that  some  of  those  who  speak  here  today 
about  wanting  to  open  up  this  legislation, 
wanting  to  amend  it.  and  wanting  to  do 
this  or  that  to  it.  are  not  truly  interested 
in  passing  any  legislation  to  hold  down 
prices,  but  instead  just  do  not  want  any 
legislation  at  all.  They  are  giving  lip 
service,  but  only  lip  service,  to  the 
endeavor  that  some  of  us  are  honestly 
making  to  stop  the  steady  increase  of 
prices,  and  the  inflationary  boom  which 
is  now  on,  or  to  level  prices  off  a  bit,  if  we 
cannot  do  more. 

So,  I  say  to  you,  that  anyone  in  this 
House  who  wants  to  do  something,  who 
wants  to  take  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, toward  holding  down  prices,  toward 
preventing  the  cost  of  living  from  going 
higher,  will  support  this  rule  and  this 
legislation.  This  is  your  one  opportunity 
at  this  session  of  Congress.  As  you  vote, 
so  shall  you  be  judged  as  to  whether  you 
are  actually  opposed  to  high  prices  or 
want  them  to  continue  on  their  upward 
spiral. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Kefau- 

VERl.    

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
this  resolution  may  be  voted  down  and 
that  the  House  will  thereafter  be  granted 
ample  time  for  debate  on  this  great  prob- 
lem of  reducing  the  cost  of  living  and 
preventing  Inflation.  ^I  know  that  the 
Members  are  anxious  to  return  home  for 
Christmas;  however,  the  public  welfare 
demands  that  definite  and  positive  steps 
be  taken  at  tliis  time  to  prevent  the  spi- 
raling  cost  of  living  and  to  check  the 
ruinous  inflation  which  is  about  to  en- 
gulf the  Nation.  We  are  not  fulfilling  our 
duty  unless  we  go  into  this  problem  fully 
and  try  to  work  out  on  a  nonpolitical  ba- 
sis a  real  way  of  stopping  the  rising  costs 
which  threaten  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try. There  Is  no  place  for  politics  in  deal- 
Ins  with  this  measure.  Inflation  is  not 
a  respecter  of  persons  or  political  par- 
ties. It  is  on  the  brink  of  causing  dis- 
aster to  millions  of  families  of  all  walks 
of  life  of  all  political  and  religious  beliefs. 
Unless  checked  it  will  destroy  farmers. 
Industries  and  workers  alike.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  leadership  of  the  House 
will  not  permit  amendments  to  be  adopt- 
ed to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167  which 
is  the  measure  we  are  about  to  consider. 
The  leadership  is  not  acting  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country  In  refusing  to  per- 
mit amendments  which  W'OUld  definitely 
stop  this  inflation  spiral. 

In  1941,  I  voted  and  worked  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Baruch  price-control 
plan,  which  was  ably  presented  by  my 
esteemed  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee.  Representative  Albert  Gore, 
and  other  Members  of  the  Hous  It 
would  have  substantially  frozen  at  that 
time  all  elements  of  cost  that  affected  the 
cost  of  living.  Unfortunately,  that  pro- 
posal was  not  adopted.  We  would  not 
have  inflated  prices  now  and  war  would 


have  cost  us  only  one-half  as  much  if  it 
had  been. 

The  OPA,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
held  prices  fairly  well  in  check,  but  since 
the  expiration  of  OPA  the  cost  of  living 
has  been  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  situation  is  almost  out  of  hand,  and 
it  will  be  out  of  hand  unless  we  act 
quickly  and  definitely.  This  is  the  time 
to  take  aflBrmative  steps.  The  bill  which 
this  resolution  makes  in  order  for  con- 
sideration has  a  few  good  features,  but 
it  does  not  get  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. No  one  contends  it  will  stop  rising 
cost.s  or  that  it  will  effectively  stabilize 
the  economy  of  our  country.  The  truth 
is,  with  shipments  of  grain  and  other 
commodities  to  other  countries,  which 
must  be  done  for  world  peace,  there  is 
simply  a  shortage  in  this  country,  and 
the  competition  to  secure  that  which  is 
left  is  going  to  be  keen.  The  result  is 
that  prices  will  go  up  and  up  imless  defi- 
nite steps  are  taken.  This  means  that 
wages  and  salaries  will  rise  at  the  same 
time  and  the  health  of  our  Nation  is  going 
to  be  destroyed  unless  the  spiraling  is 
stopped,  and  stopped  now. 

As  desirable  as  it  is  to  go  home  for 
Christmas.  I  think  Congress  ought  to 
stay  here  and  work  out  an  effective  con- 
trol program.  It  could  be  done  if  we 
would  get  down  to  business,  forget  poli- 
tics, and  join  In  a  determination  to  pre- 
vent this  boom  and  bust  to  which  we 
appear  to  be  heading.  The  welfare  of 
the  world  and  of  this  Nation  for  years 
to  come  may  be  determined  by  what  we 
do  here  today. 

Admittedly,  this  bill  has  some  few 
good  points.  It  does  about  10  percent  of 
the  things  necessary  to  cut  back  the  cost 
of  living  and  prevent  further  spiraling 
of  prices  and  wages.  The  people  of  this 
country  will  know  that  this  measure,  as 
it  stands,  is  not  effective.  They  are  look- 
ing to  Congress  to  use  a  firm  hand.  I 
hope  the  House  may  agree  to  a  full  de- 
bate of  this  issue  and  to  authorize  the 
submission  of  amendments  which  wiU 
give  us  an  effective  control  measure. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia) there  were — ayes  178,  noes  97. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  "03.  nays  144,  not  voting  86, 
as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  151 

1 

YEAS— 203 

Allen,  Calif. 

B:ackney 

Oason 

AUen.  Ul. 

Boggs.  Del. 

Clevenger 

Andersen, 

Bolton 

Coffin 

H  Carl 

Bradley 

Cole.  Kans. 

Anderson,  Calif  Bramblett 

Cole,  Mo. 

Andrcsen, 

Brehm 

CoIe,N.  Y. 

August  H. 

Bniphy 

Corbett 

Angcii 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cotton 

Artnds 

Buck 

Crawford 

Arnold 

BuJTett 

Crow 

Aucblncloss 

Buike 

Cunningham 

BakeweU 

Byrnes,  Wi«. 

Curtis 

Banta 

Canfleld 

Dague 

Barrett 

Carson 

Davis,  Wis. 

Bates,  Mass. 

Case.  N  J. 

Dawson.  I7tah 

Bcall 

Cbadwlck 

Devitt 

Bender 

Chenoweth 

D-Ewart 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Chiperfield 

Dolliver 

Bishop 

Church 

Doudero 

Eaton 

Judd 

Ploeser 

ElUott 

Kean 

Piumley 

E111.1 

Kearney 

Potter 

Ells-vorth 

Kcarns 

Potts 

Elsaesser 

Ktatixxd 

poulson 

Erton 

Kecfe 

Ramey 

Eugel.  Mich. 

Kersten,  Wl». 

Rces 

Fellows 

Knui'?on 

Reeves 

Fenton 

Landls 

Rich 

Fi  etcher 

La:  ham 

Rlchlman 

Pcotc 

Lea 

Robertson 

Puller 

LeCompte 

Robslon 

Gamble 

LeFevre 

Rockwell 

Gathiugs 

Lewis 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Gcailiart 

Llchtenwalter 

Rohrlmugh 

Gillette 

Lodge 

Ross 

Goff 

Love 

Russell 

Goodwin 

McConneU 

Sadlak 

Gmham 

MrCowcn 

St  George 

Grant.  Ind. 

McCuUoch 

Sanborn 

Gross 

McDoweU 

Sarbscher 

Gwlnn.  N.  Y. 

McGar\ey 

Schwabe.  Mo. 

Gwynne.  Iowa 

McGrcRor 

Schwabe,  Okla. 

Hsgen 

McMahon 

Scott.  Hardle 

Hale 

McMlUen.  HI. 

Scott. 

Hall. 

Mack 

Huch  D.,  Jr. 

Leorard  W. 

MacKinnon 

Scrivner 

Halleck 

Macy 

Seely-Brown 

Hand 

Ma'oney 

Simpson.  111. 

Harness,  Ind. 

Martin.  Iowa 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Harvey 

Mason 

SnUth.  Maine 

Herter 

MatheWR 

Snyder 

Heselton 

Meade,  Ky. 

Steian 

Hess 

Merrow 

Stevenson 

Hin 

Meyer 

Taber 

Hm-shaw 

Michener 

Ta!le 

Hoffman 

MU.'er.  Conn. 

Tibbott 

Holmes 

Miller.  Md. 

Tollefson 

Hope 

Miller.  Nebr. 

Twyman 

Hoian 

Morton 

Van  Znndt 

Hull 

Muhlenberg 

Vorj-s 

Jenison 

Mundt 

Vursell 

Jenkins,  Ohio 

Mu'rav.  Wis. 

Wadsworth 

Jennings 

Nicholson 

Wclchel 

Jensen 

Nixon 

Welch 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Nodar 

Wigglesworth 

Johnson.  Dl. 

Norb'ad 

V/llson.  Ind. 

Johnson.  Ind. 

Owens 

Wolcott 

Jones,  Wash. 

Phillips.  Calif. 

Woodruff 

Jonkman 

Phillips.  Tenn 
NAYS— 144 

.   Youngblood 

Abemcthy 

Oorskl 

Morris 

Albert 

Granger 

Multer 

Almond 

Grant,  Ala. 

Murdock 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Hardy 

Murray,  Tenn. 

BatUe 

Harris 

Norrcll 

Beckworth 

Harrison 

Norton 

Bell 

Hart 

O'Brien 

Blatnlk 

Eavenner 

O'Konskl 

Bloom 

Hays 

OToole 

Bonner 

Hedrlck 

Passman 

Boykin 

Hobbs 

Paiman 

Brown,  Ga. 

Hohficld 

Peden 

Bryson 

Huber 

Pcttrson 

Buchanan 

JacJCEon.  Wa.«th.  Pickett 

Buiwinkle 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Poage 

Burleson 

Jones.  Ala 

Price,  m. 

Camp 

Jones  N.  C. 

Priest 

Cannon 

Karsten.  Mo. 

Rankin 

Carroll 

Kee 

Raybiim 

Celler 

Kcfaurer 

Redden 

Chapman 

Kclley 

Regan 

Chcif 

Kennedy 

Richards 

dark 

Kerr 

Riiey 

Combs 

Ki:day 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Cooley 

King 

Sadowskl 

Cocper 

Kirwan 

SasEccr 

Cravens 

Klein 

Sheppatd 

Davis.  Ga. 

Lane 

Snut^thers 

Dcane 

Lanham 

Smiib.  Ohio 

Dingell 

Larcade 

Smith.  Va. 

Donohue 

Lemke 

Eomers 

Doughton 

Lesinskl 

Spence 

Douglas 

Lucas 

Btiglcr 

Durham 

Lusk 

Stockman 

Eberharter 

Lyle 

Teas'ue 

Englc,  Calif. 

LN-nch 

Thomas.  Tec 

Evins 

McCormack 

Thompson 

Palion 

McMillan.  S.  C.   Vinson 

Poishan 

Madden 

Walter 

Feruar.dez 

Mahon 

Wheeler 

F.'annagan 

Macasco 

Whlttcn 

Fog^rty 

Mansfield 

Whlttington 

Polger 

Marcantonio 

WUliams 

Forand 

Meade.  Md. 

WUson.  Tex. 

Garmata 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wlnstead 

G^ry 

Mills 

Wood 

Gordon 

Monroney 

Worley 

Gore 

Morgan 

Zimmerman 

NOT  VOTING— «6 

Allen,  La. 

Bennett.  Mo. 

Buckley 

Andrews,  N.  1 

".    Bland 

Husbey 

Barden 

Boggs,  La. 

Butier 

Bates,  Ky. 

Brooks 

Byrne,  N.  T. 

i\ 
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Cve  3  D«k. 

C.emcrts 

Cl'Pptnger 

Colmer 

COudfrt 

Crurtcey 

Oax 


Dbt;*.  Tenn. 
Dswson.  m. 
Delaii«7 
DlrX.sen 
Domenge»ux 
Dom 
Drewry 
ri«her 
rulton 
Oa'<apher 
Oarin 
GUlie 
OoMatt 
Onsory 
Onntbs 
Hall. 
Bdwln  Artbtir 


Barl«s8,  Arts. 

Hartley 

Beb«rt 

BfSemaa 

Hendnck* 

Hotrrr 

JiMtoon.  Cmllf . 

Jftiimn 

Javit« 

Jeuktna.  Ps 

Johzucm.  Okl*. 

Kecgb 

Kilbum 

Kunkel 

Ludlow 

IfcOonougb 

MltcheU 

Morruon 

OUara 

Pmtierson 

Ptfiter 

Ph'lbm 

PoweU 

Prwton 


'im. 


n. 

{  T. 


Prtce 

Rabin 

Ratns 

Reed 

Reed. 

Rivers 

Rlzley 

Roocr ' 

Safcatl 

Scnbll  k 

Shaf?i 

Short 

Bikes 

Smith 

Smith 

Stsn' 

Straiten 

Bund 

Tayloi 

Th'TT. 

Towe 

Trlinble 

Vail 

West 

WnlTetton 


>r 


rom 
48.  N.  J. 


So  the  previous  question  was  ardered. 
The  Clerk   anncuaced   the   fpllowing 
|>airs: 
On  this  vote: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Ilr 


Mr.  'Ihoxnaa  oX  New  Jcney  for, 
Babath  againat. 

Mr.   Andrews  of  New  Tork  for. 
Bosfs  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.    Sundstrom     for.    with    Mr 
■gainst. 

Mr.  Butler  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert 

Towe  for.  with  Mr.  Heffernar 

Gavin  for.  with   Mr.  Drewry 

KUbum  for.  with  Mr.  Keogh 

Mr.  Ho#Pen  for.  with  Mr.  Oelane^ 

Mr.  Wolverton  for.  with  Mr.  Ralni 

Mr.  Rred  of  nilnou  for.  with  h 

•gainst. 

Mr.  Reed  of  New  Tork  for.  with 
man  against. 

Mr.  Coudert  for,  with  Mr.  Pfeifer 
Mr.  Kunkel  for.  with  Mr.  Brcoki 
Mr.  Gallagher  for.  with  'Ir.  Powel 
Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin  for.  with 
cry  against 

Mr.  Hartley  for.  with  Mr.  Ooi 
Mr.  Short  for.  with  Mr.  Pace 
Mr.  ScobUck  for.  with  Mr.  Byrne 
Tork  against. 

Mr.  Rizley  for.  with  Mr.  Morrison 
Mr    Oirksen  for.  with  Mr.  Dawsoi 
nois  against. 

Mr.  Gillie  for.  with  Mr.  Preston 
Mr.  OrilBths  for.  with  Bir.  Rcx>ney 
Mr.  Taylor  for.  with  Mr.  Gossett 
Mr.  Vail  for.  with  Mr.  Domengeatix 
Mr.  Jackson   of   California   for. 
BucUey  against. 

Mr.  Jenkins  of  PenitsylTanla  for. 
Bates  of  Kentuclcy  against. 
"~"~^liv  Patterson  for.  with  Mr.  Davis 
Bee8M^«gainst. 
Mr.  Shafer  for.  with  Mr.  Philbin 
Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas  for.  with  M 
•gainst. 

Mr.  Stratton  for.  with  Mr.  Stanley 

Mr.  MitcheU  for.  with  Mr.  West 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Missouri  for.  with 

•gainst. 

Mr.  Kdwln  Arthur  Hall  (or.  with  M 
•on  ot  Oklahoma  against. 


irlth  Mr. 


Mr 


General  pairs  until  further  ix>t)ce 
Mr.  Busbey  with  Mr.  Slkes. 

Case  of  South  OakoU  with 


Mr 
Bier. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 


Pulton  with  Mr.  Clements. 
McDonovgh  with  Mr.  Plsher. 
CHara  with  Mr.  Barden. 
Cllppinger  with  Mr.  Price  of  Florida. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  ftbove  recorded. 
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Kana. 
Wis. 


irith   Mr. 
Trimble 

^gainst. 

against, 
against, 
against. 
against, 
against. 
.  Rivera 

Mr.  Jar- 


against, 
against, 
against. 
Greg- 


agaiiat. 
aga  nst. 


of  New 

agamst. 
of  Illi- 

sgfLlnst. 

against, 
a^inst. 

against, 
itith   Mr. 

'  nth  Mr. 

of  Ten- 

•^•hut. 
Rabin 


against. 

■gainst. 

Bland 


.  John- 


r.  Col- 


The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

SELECT    COMMITTEB    TO    INVESTIGATE 
TRANSACTIONS  ON  COMMODITY 

EXCHANGES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  404.  Eighti- 
eth Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Transactions  on  Commodity 
Exchanges  the  following  Members  of  the 
House:  Mr.  August  H.  Andresen.  chair- 
man; Mr.  Crawford;  Mr.  Buffett;  Mr. 
Jenkins  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  McCor- 
mack;  Mr.  Rains;  and  Mr.  Carroll. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  WELCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  submitted  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  385) .  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

Seso'.ved,  That  the  Sscretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior be  requested  to  furnish  the  House  of 
Representatives  full  information  in  his  pos- 
session concerning  the  amount  of  fuel  oil, 
gasoline  petroleum  products,  and  coal  now 
available  in  the  United  States  and  what  steps 
the  Government  should  take  to  make  the 
proper  and  necessary  supply  available. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  LiCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  sit  during 
the  session  of  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  letter  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  obiecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iffissouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. December  14.  a  radio  commentator 
made  the  following  broadcast: 

Prediction  No.  8.  United  States  treason: 
More  than  a  month  ago  I  revealed  that  an 
Army  lieutenant.  Martin  James  Monti,  of  St. 
Louis,  of  the  United  SUtes  Army  in  Karachi. 
India,  flew  to  Italy,  stole  rn  airplane  there. 
landed  behind  the  German  lines  and  went 
over  to  the  enemy  I  also  revealed  that 
Monti  had  actually  enlisted  in  Hitler's  elite 
SS  corps  ard  had  worn  its  uniform.  Despite 
this,  however,  the  Army  recently  let  him 
reenlist  as  a  private.  aU  because  he  bad  a 
political  friend.  Congressman  Plocseb,  of  St. 
Louis.  Believe  it  or  not,  this  R?pu'3l:can 
Congressman  went  to  bat  for  Lieutenant 
Monti,  and  the  am<>zlng  fact  is  that  he  is 
still  in  the  Army.  So  here  is  my  prediction. 
The  Justice  Department.  I  predict,  will  now 
move  in  on  Lieutenant  Monti  and  prosecute 
him  for  the  worst  offense  on  the  stattrte 
bocks — treason  against  the  country. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  inadequate 
Information  affords  an  opportunity  for 
such  irresponsible  comment.  As  a  result 
of  the  broadcast.  I  have  discussed  the 
subject  with  the  highest  departmental 
authorities  concerned.  I  am  today  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 


the  Army  which  I  am  requesting  the 
press  to  print  in  full.    It  follows : 

DZPASTMEKT  0»  THS  ASMT, 

Washington,  December  18,  1947. 
Hon.  Walteb  C.  Ploesek, 

House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Mb.  Plocses:  In  response  to  your  In- 
formal request  I  take  pleasure  in  summariz- 
ing certain  of  the  salient  facts  concerning 
the  case  of  Martin  J.  Monti  and  concerning 
your  contacts  with  the  War  Department  In 
that  case. 

Monti  was  formerly  a  second  lieutenant. 
On  August  6,  1945.  a  general  court  martial, 
sitting  In  Naples.  Italy,  convicted  Monti  of 
absence  without  leave  from  his  place  of  duty 
in  Karachi.  India,  from  October  2,  1944.  to 
May  14,  1945,  and  of  misappropriation  of  s 
P-38  type  aircraft.  He  was  sentenced  to  dis- 
missal from  the  service  and  confinement  for 
15  years.  The  sentence  was  approved  In  the 
theater  and  ordered  executed,  and  Monti  was 
returned  to  this  coimtry  as  a  general  prisoner. 

Thereafter  you  and  others  wrote  in  his 
behalf,  setting  forth  the  good  reputation  of 
his  family  (who  reside  in  your  district,  and 
the  records  of  his  brothers  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  also  presenting  Monti's  contention 
that  his  conduct  was  due  to  his  overanxiety 
to  get  into  the  fighting  zone.  Yotir  interest 
in  this  case  was  in  line  with  similar  action 
by  many  other  good  citizens  in  behalf  of 
many  prisoners. 

The  case  was  carefully  considered  under 
the  regular  restoration  procedure  of  the  War 
Dapartment.  Because  of  his  previous  mili- 
tary record  and  his  exemplary  conduct  whUe 
in  confinement,  and  in  light  of  the  facts 
presented  to  the  Department  from  various 
sources,  the  unexecuted  portion  of  Monti's 
sentence  was  ordered  remitted  on  condition 
that  he  enlist  In  the  Army.  This  he  did  on 
February  11,  1946.  At  that  time  no  facts 
had  been  presented  Indicating  that  Monti 
was  guilty  of  any  crime  or  misconduct  other 
than  that  with  which  he  had  been  charged. 

Sometime  after  Mcnti  enlisted,  informa- 
tion reached  the  War  Department  indicat- 
ing that  during  his  period  of  absence  with- 
out leave.  Monti  had  participated  In  German 
propaganda  broadcasts  to  American  troops 
and  had  performed  other  services  for  th» 
German  Government  and  the  German  Army. 
There  were  possible  legal  obstacles  to  his 
trial  by  military  court  martial.  So  the  case 
was  referred  by  the  War  Department  to  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General  on  April  16, 
19i7.  Since  that  date  the  case  has  been 
under  legal  and  difllcult  factual  Investiga- 
tion, In  which  the  War  Department  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  have  cooperated 
with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

On  May  7,  1947.  you  forwarded  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  a  summary  of  a  conversation 
between  a  member  of  your  office  staff  and 
Monti,  In  which  Monti  stated  that  he  had 
participated  in  German  broadcasts  to  Ameri- 
cana during  the  war.  This  additional  In- 
formation from  you  as  to  an  admission  by 
Monti  was  Immediately  forwarded  by  the 
War  Department  to  the  Attorney  General, 
Neither  at  the  time  you  forwarded  this  In- 
formaUon  to  the  Department  nor  at  any 
later  date  have  you  requested  any  favorable 
consideration  of  Monti's  case.  This  Depart- 
ment appreciates  the  assistance  which  you 
rendered  by  forwarding  us  the  Information 
In  May. 

In  May  when  you  transmitted  this  addi- 
tional Information  to  the  War  Department, 
you  had  not  been  made  aware  by  this  De- 
partment of  any  new  action  In  the  Monti 
case. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  suggests  that 
you  publish  this  letter  If  you  see  fit. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kzmnrm  C.  Rotaix. 
Seeretary  of  the  Army. 
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Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remaiiEs 
at  this  point  in  the  Reoobs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
axiomatic  as  any  economic  expert  will 
tell  you,  that  prices  in  a  free  economy, 
which  means  a  free  country,  are  gov- 
erned l)y  two  things — the  volume  of  the 
nation's  currency  multiplied  by  the  veloc- 
ity of  its  circulation. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  said  he  did  not  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Rich!  or 
I  either  one  knew  anything  about  the 
money  question.  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
an  expert,  but  I  have  before  me  the 
circulation  statement  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  showing  that  in  1917  we 
had  $4,172,84^,914  in  circulation,  or 
$40.49  per  capita.  On  October  31.  1920, 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  rose 
to  $5,698  214.612.  or  $53.18  per  capita. 

Now  remember  that  was  at  the  peak  of 
high  prices  when  cotton  was  around  40 
cents  a  pound  and  wheat  ran  up  to  $2.75 
or  $3  a  bu.'hel. 

On  October  31,  1947,  we  had  $28,551,- 
870,056  In  circulation,  or  $196.99  per 
capita. 

Of  this  amount  $24,283,461,535,  or 
$167.54  per  capita,  were  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  These  Federal  Reserve  notes  are 
legal  tender  and.  therefore,  legal  money 
of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  makes  no  provision  for  cur- 
tailing or  restricting  the  issuance  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  or  for  slowing  do>sn, 
or  controlling  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

Until  that  is  done,  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  rising  prices  of  com- 
modities regardless  of  all  the  price-fixing, 
rationing,  and  regimentation  this  bill 
provides. 

One  of  the  net  results  of  this  bill  will 
be  the  encouraging  of  black  markets. 
Today  commodities,  whose  prices  are  re- 
stricted in  this  country,  are  selling  at 
much  higher  prices  in  our  own  money  In 
foreign  lands. 

Until  this  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  who  reported  this  bill,  and  the 
corresponding  committee  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  wake  up  and  bring  out 
legislation  to  control  the  inflation  of  the 
currency,  the  American  people  are  not 
going  to  be  protected  from  rising  prices. 

This  is  one  ol  the  most  vital  questions 
now  affecting  this  Nation,  or  the  world 
for  that  matter:  and  I  appeal  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
take  this  question  up  now  before  this 
rising  tide  of  prices  gets  out  of  hand,  and 
before  we  find  American  products  driven 
into  black  markets  by  artificial  restric- 
tions. 

There  is  not  a  thing  In  this  bill  that 
will  in  any  way  restrict  this  inflation  of 
the  currency,  which  is  the  very  root  of 
our  trouble. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  include  a  newspaper 
article  in  the  extension  of  remarks 
for  which  he  secured  permission  earlier 

Mr.  SADOWSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  bis  remains  in  the 


Record  on  two  occasions  and  include 
some  excerpts. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Plumley)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  her  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SADLAK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  excerpt  from  the 
Hartford  Courant. 

Mr.  KNUTSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article. 

STABILIZATION   OP  COMMODITY   PRICES 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Rss.  167) 
to  aid  in  the  stabilizaton  of  commodity 
prices,  to  aid  in  further  stabilizing  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  ta 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167, 
with  Mr,  E»Hii.LiPS  of  California  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  SMriH]. 

Ml-.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  time  allotted  me  is  entirely  too  short 
to  make  ansrthing  like  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  this  bill.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 167.  popularized  as  the  Republican 
anti-inflation  bill. 

If  anything,  the  measure  is  worse  than 
the  one  we  refused  to  consider  here  in  the 
House  a  few  days  ago.  It  gives  the  Presi- 
dent legal  authority  to  set  up  as  many 
Luckman  committees  as  he  may  wish. 
Before,  the  President  took  that  responsi- 
bility upon  himself;  imder  this  measure 
the  Congress  must  bear  that  responsi- 
bUity. 

This  bUl,  If  signed  by  the  President, 
will  bring  back  in  full  force  the  NRA,  all 
denial  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
This  measure  invites  the  President  to 
come  before  the  Congress  and  ask  for 
such  controls  as  he  deems  necessary. 

This  so-called  Republican  anti-infla- 
tion bill  will  do  absolutely  nothing  to 
check  inflation  and  the  spiral  of  rising 
prices.  It  does  not  even  remotely  touch 
upon  a  single  cause  of  inflation.  Indeed, 
by  its  very  nattu-e,  it  will  aggravate  the 
inflationary  spiral,  increase  shortages, 
and  bring  back  in  full  force  black 
markets. 

With  the  passage  of  this  measure  every 
industry  in  the  Nation  will  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  uncertainty,  hesitation,  and 
fear,  just  as  took  place  when  the  NRA 
Act  was  passed  in  1933.  Business  plan- 
ning for  the  future  will  be  seriously  af- 
fected. No  one  engaged  in  trade  or  in 
industry  will  be  safe  in  undertaking  any 
future  program  until  he  has  the  sanction 
of  the  politicians  controlling  the  Govern- 
ment. It  all  depends  on  the  extent  the 
law  is  put  into  operation. 


"Show  us  something  better,"  says  the 
Republican  leadership  to  those  of  us  who 
oppose  this  measure.  As  I  have  stated, 
this  is  no  solution  at  all  for  our  trouble 
and  cannot  possibly  do  anything  but 
aggravate  it. 

Forthrightness.  good  sense,  and  in- 
tegrity tell  us  plainly  what  the  remedy 
is: 

Reduce  the  Federal  pay  roll  to  a  num- 
ber not  exceeding  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  employees. 

Limit  appropriations  to  the  executive 
departments  accordingly. 

Reduce  Income  taxes  to  a  level  that 
will  restore  conditions  favorable  to  the 
investment  of  risk  capital  which  is  now 
so  crucially  necessary  for  new  tools  of 
production.  Better  still,  repeal  the 
whole  system  of  progressive  taxation  and 
provide  a  more  equitable  system,  one 
which  will  in  any  event  permit  the  ac- 
cumulation of  risk  capital  for  replen- 
ishing and  increasing  our  productive 
f  acilitis.  Do  not  fdi^et  that  Karl  Marx 
made  progressive  taxation  a  basic  tenet 
of  his  program  for  liquidating  private 
property  and  ushering  in  the  Socialist 
or  police  state. 

Start  liquidating  the  so-called  Gov- 
ernment corporations  formed  imder  the 
New  Deal.  Sell  to  the  highest  private 
bidder  the  socialist  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority;  liquidate  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  so  forth. 

Reject  in  its  entirety  the  colossal  new 
lend-lease  program  called  the  Marshall 
plan  and  prevent  it  not  only  from  drain- 
ing away  our  own  resources  Irat  prevent 
it  from  Ijeing  used  to  support  the  coUec- 
tivist  movement  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

Abandon  at  once  the  suicidal  policy  of 
sticking  our  nose  into  the  affairs  of  al- 
most every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Stop  Immediately  the  barbaric  policy 
of  destroying  by  starvation  the  German 
people,  if  not  in  the  name  of  righteous- 
ness then  for  our  own  security  and 
preservation. 

Take  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank- 
ing System  the  powers  it  new  holds  over 
money  and  credit  and  return  them  to 
private  banking  institutions. 

Restore  the  gold  standard.  Take  the 
gold  out  of  the  vaults  of  the  mints,  re- 
coin  it,  and  give  it  back  to  the  people  to 
whom  it  originally  belonged  and  from 
whom  it  was  wrongfully  taken. 

These  things  and  many  others  must  be 
done  if  we  would  avoid  going  the  way  of 
the  coUectivist  states  of  the  Old  World 
and  resume  our  progress  toward  a  fuller 
life  and  make  this  Nation  secure  against 
external  aggression. 

This  program  and  this  one  alone  offers 
the  only  real  remedy  for  inflation  and 
run-away  prices,  for  restoring  the  sound- 
ness and  integrity  that  are  essential  to  a 
healthy  economy,  and  for  bailing  this 
Nation  out  of  the  mess  our  politicians 
have  gotten  us  into  almost  all  over  the 
world. 

Do  what  we  can  to  feed  the  hungry  In 
other  lands,  of  course,  but  this  is  an- 
other question. 
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What  a  pity  that  the  passag  '  of  this 
measure  had  to  come  at  this  p  irticiilar 
time — just  before  Christmas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expir*  d. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chalrmar.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  how  U  tile  It  Is 
to  discuss  this  resolution.  Th  s  is  the 
second  act  of  the  lecrtslative  travesty 
which  we  put  on  last  Monday. 

A  closed  rule  sometimes  may  )e  Justi- 
fied when  measures  are  hlphly  i  echnlcal 
and  Involve  complicated  accomts  and 
figures,  but  a  closed  rule  is  som  twhat  of 
a  totalitarian  device  which  permits  a  few 
Members  of  the  Hou-^^e  to  act  f  )r  all  of 
them.  In  this  case,  the  majori  y  of  the 
Rules  Committee  has  prescribed  that  the 
other  Members  may  discu.<is  the  bill  but 
offer  no  amendments.  DL«!CussI(  n  under 
the  circumstances  is  a  futility,  and  ac- 
complishes nothing. 

Mark  Twain  said.  **rhe  weatt  er  is  al- 
wajrs  dL^cu.«wed  at  length,  but  n  )thlnR  is 
ever  done  about  It."  That  l.«!  the  attitude 
In  which  this  Congress  finds  it;  elf  now. 
The  discussion  of  this  bill  is  mere  con- 
venation.  It  will  have  no  effect.  The 
die  is  ctist.  The  bill  was  nevei  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Banting  and 
Currency  of  the  House.  Yet.  this  resolu- 
tion that  involves  the  future  w  !lfare  of 
the  American  people,  which  att  smptr  to 
solve  the  greatest  peacetime  pr  )blem  of 
thl.s  generation,  without  cons  deration 
by  the  legislative  committee,  (omes  In 
here  under  a  closed  rule  that  gives  30 
minutes  on  each  side  for  discus*  ion.  and 
no  amendments  can  be  offered  e  iccept  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  aid  Cur- 
rency, and.  of  course,  that  mi  ans  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Blackstone  said  municipal  la  i^  is  the 
rule  prescribed  by  the  supreme   »wer  of 
the  state,  commanding  what  is  r  ght  and 
forbidding  what  is  wrong.    Thi;   resolu- 
tion In  its  essence  Is  not  law.    It  com- 
mands nothing,  it  prohibits  noth  ng.  and 
it  piovides  no  penalties  for  fsilure  to 
perform  the  most  important  pi  ovislons 
of  the  resolution.    The  very  heai  t  of  this 
resolution  is  in  the  realm  of  mc  rals.    It 
provides  that  the  President  car   call  in 
representatives  of  the  big  Interes  s  of  the 
United  States  and  they  may  sit  around 
the  table  and  make  voluntary    agree- 
ments that  tend  to  solve  this  mo;  nentous 
Question.     We   expect   men   to   change 
^-thdr  habits  of  a  lifetime,  to  hit  t  le  saw- 
dust trail  and  repent,  without  ai  ly  com- 
pulsion or  penalties  of  the  lavi — those 
men  who  work  for  profits  by  <  ay  and 
dream  of  profits  by  night.    I  say  the  act 
is  futile.    It  was  meant  as  a  futili  y.    You 
cannot  solve  this  question  withe  ut  pen- 
alties of  the  law.    There  are  n<    provi- 
sions in  the  act  that  will  punis  i  those 
who  disobey  the  really  essentia    provi- 
sions which  acre  designed  to  sclve  our 
problems.    If  those  men  who  sit  around 
the  table  and  make  agreements  do  not 
comply  with  those  agreements,  tt  ey  have 
violated    no    law.     They    caniot    be 
punished. 

This  resolution  is  brought  up  here  In 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  he  ma- 
jority says.  "You  shaU  take  ills  or 
nothing." 


Mr.  CHELP.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 

colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CHELP.  It  has  been  said  by  one 
of  the  outstanding  Republican  leaders 
that  this  particular  bill  Is  like  putting 
out  a  three-alarm  fire  with  a  garden 
hose.  At  least  a  garden  hose  squirts 
some  water.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  like 
putting  out  a  forest  fire  with  an  eye- 
drocper 

Mr.  SPENCE.  WeU,  I  think  it  is  an 
Imposition  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  give  him  this  resolution 
and  to  hold  him  responsible  for  its  en- 
actment. I  think  it  is  an  imposition  on 
the  people  of  the  United  S::ates,  but  we 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  Either  vote  lor 
it  or  against  it. 

Perhaps  as  a  last  recourse  with  the 
Congress  about  to  adjourn  I  shall  vote  for 
it  and  put  the  burden  where  it  belongs, 
on  the  Republican  Party  that  Is  respon- 
sible for  its  enactment  und  the  dictato- 
rial and  undemocratic  manner  in  which 
it  was  considered.  | 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tfme  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  fMr.  BtjrrErr). 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  came 
to  Congress  5  years  ago.  The  first  time 
I  took  the  floor  of  this  House  I  talked 
about  the  perils  and  dangers  of  Inflation. 

Ever  since  I  have  watched  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  increasing  anxiety  the  steady 
increase  in  inflationary  forces.  At  this 
iwint  of  inflation's  ravages  I  am  even 
more  deeply  disturbed  over  the  outlook. 

And  so  I  would  like  to  vote  for  a  real 
anti-inflation  measure.  I  want  this  Con- 
gress to  take  genuine  anti-inflation 
measures. 

I  think  I  recognize  inflation  dangers 
as  well  any  anyone  present  here  today. 
But  I  have  this  belief:  there  is  one  thing 
Congress  can  do  about  inflation  that 
would  be  worse  than  no  action  at  all. 
That  is  to  pass  an  anti-inflation  bill  that 
does  not  touch  the  root  causes  of  infla- 
tion. 

This  blU  does  nothing  either  to  Increase 
the  flow  of  goods  or  decrease  the  de- 
mand: and  supply  and  demand  are  the 
fundamentals  that  determine  prices,  and 
determine  the  course  of  economic  affairs. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  bill  has  some 
evils  that  this  Congress  should  be  dis- 
turbed about.  One  of  those  Is  that  this 
bill  by  Inference  puts  the  blame  for  high 
prices  on  business.  By  passixig  this  bill 
Congress  sends  a  message  to  the  coun- 
try that  if  business  would  only  behave 
then  Inflation  would  be  restrained  and 
reduced.  That.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  mis- 
leading impression. 

Secondly,  this  bill  glorifies  the  idea  of 
governmental  controls.  It  d:.?nifles  the 
theory  that  the  Government  can  control 
and  regulate  fundamental  economic 
forces. 

Such  thinking  does  no  credit  to  a  Re- 
publican Congress.  We  should  not  ap- 
prove of  that  theory,  or  that  philosophy 
even  by  inference. 

I  understand  that  the  Democrats.  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  going  to  vote  for  this  bill 
In  large  numbers  because  it  will  go  out 
to  the  country  as  the  Republican  remedy 
for  inflation. 


Then  if  prices  stay  high  or  go  higher. 
we  will  have  created  a  set-up  whereby 
the  administration  can  go  to  the  coun- 
try and  say.  "We  gave  the  Republicans 
a  chance.  They  brought  In  their  bill, 
we  helped  them  pass  it,  but  their  bill 
was  no  good." 

That  development  would  not^elp  us 
or  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  need  to  get  at  the  real  causes  of 
inflation,  the  increased  Government  ex- 
penditures, the  foreign  handouts,  and  so 
forth. 

Since  the  1st  of  December  there  has 
been  about  $2,250,000,000  pumped  into 
the  inflationary  forces  affecting  prices. 

Here  are  the  items  at  the  time  this 
bill  is  under  discussion: 

Export-rmport  Bank  loan  to 

Canada $300,000,000 

Release  of  balance  of  British 

loon 400.000,000 

Zncrepsed  authority  (or  FUA 

tlUe  VI  loan* 760.000.000 

Stopgap  hand-out  to  Europe 

and  other    appropriations 

(tentative) 800.000.000 

ToUl $2.  250,  OCO.  000 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  HaysI. 

Mr.  HAY3.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
want  to  thresh  old  straw,  but  I  would  like 
to  speak  to  the  point  on  procedure  which 
was  made  by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Spence].  The  fact 
is  that  there  are  property  rights  involved 
in  the  mechanics  set  up  in  this  bill.  One 
of  the  fine,  rich  phrases  in  our  jurispru- 
dence is  that  property  shall  not  be  taken 
"without  due  process  of  law."  When- 
ever that  right  is  invaded,  the  courts  pro- 
tect it;  but  whenever  there  is  an  Invasion 
of  "the  due  process  of  lawmaking,"  the 
due  process  of  legislating,  there  is  not 
any  relief.  Because  of  that  fact,  a 
failure  of  due  process  here  might  mean 
the  forfeiting  of  rights.  Consequently, 
some  of  us  have  emphasized  the  pro- 
cedural aspects  of  this  legislation,  and 
I,  for  one.  am  not  satisfied  at  all  with 
the  response  that  the  minority  Is  given 
the  right  to  present  its  alterr^itive. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  fMr, 
Spence]  would  doubtless  favor  some 
amendments  to  the  bill  he  has  Intro- 
duced, sometimes  known  as  the  Harri- 
man  bill,  and  he  himself  is  too  fair- 
minded  to  ask  the  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority to  go  along  with  him  on  a  bill 
that  could  be  Improved.  I  am  not  for 
the  Harriman  measure  any  more  than 
I  am  for  this  measure,  and  I  think  it  is 
highly  unfortimate  that  the  House  has 
gotten  into  the  habit  of  contending  that 
It  is  democratic  procedure  to  vote  "yes" 
or  "no"  on  a  bill  merely  because  the 
privilege  of  recommitting  is  reserved, 

I  predict  that  some  day  we  ar  going 
to  correct  this  mistake.  An  excellent 
statement  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  who  said  we 
ought  to  forget  about  our  party  affilia- 
tions long  enough,  as  honest  and  Intelli- 
gent men,  to  see  what  we  can  do  in  the 
way  of  hnproving  this  bill.  I  would  not 
take  from  the  majority  the  advantage 
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they  have  acquired.  It  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  say  that  they  have  given  the 
country  a  law;  but  remember  that  in  the 
other  body  the  bill  represented  a  con- 
tribution by  the  minority  and  I  think 
they  have  strengthened  the  majority's 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  pending  bill,  in  spite  of  my  objections 
to  some  of  its  features.  I  will  first  vote 
for  a  motion  to  recommit  if  it  is  the 
motion  I  think  will  be  offered.  I  hopo  the 
motion  to  recommit  will  be  in  the  form 
that  it  v/ill  give  to  the  President  the 
power  to  issue  regulations  to  accomplish. 
In  case  voluntary  agreements  do  not  ac- 
complish them,  the  purposes  as  outlined 
and  Umited  In  the  bill. 

Let  us  not  put  too  much  hope  in  vo?un- 
tary  agreements.  The  legitimate  criti- 
cism of  the  NRA  was  that  often  there 
were  combinations  of  interests  which  im- 
posed upon  small  business.  If  enacted, 
the  administration  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized  as  it  unfolds  to  determine  if 
we  are  nearing  the  edge  of  the  same 
pitfaU. 

One  other  reason  why  I  support  the 
bill  and  prefer  it  to  the  one  which  was 
offered  in  the  House  on  Monday  is  that 
here  is  a  provision  that  will  enable  the 
President  to  stop  the  diversion  of  grain 
into  the  manufacture  of  ateohol.  Eight 
million  bushels  of  grain  were  used  for 
the  making  of  neutral  spirits  in  the 
period  in  which  the  distillers  were  sup- 
posed to  have  apieed  not  to  make  any 
liquor:  consequently,  the  alleged  volun- 
tary agreement  by  the  distilleries  did  not 
accomplish  a  thing  except  to  give  to  cer- 
tain Interest^  of  this  Nation  a  chance  to 
use  for  alcohol  8.000,000  bushels  of  grain 
needed  for  food.  I  am  not  fanatical  on 
this  question,  as  all  of  3^u  know,  but  in 
the  world's  distress  today  we  ought  not 
to  withhold  from  the  President  a  power 
80  desperately  needed.  One  bushel  of 
wheat  will  keep  alive  one  child  1  month. 
In  considering  that  fact  you  will  get  some 
Idea  of  the  reason  the  other  body  put  in 
this  bill  a  provision  that  will  enable  the 
Executive  Department  to  accomplish 
something  which  the  distillers  are  unwill- 
ing to  do. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  want  to  point  out, 
though,  that  the  power  expires  on  Jan- 
uary 31;  In  other  words,  he  has  about 
30  days. 

Mr.  HAYS,  I  think  we  should  have 
extended  it  until  March  1  at  least.  How- 
ever, It  Is  a  salutary  provision  as  drawn 
and  In  January  we  can  give  it  attention. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
goitleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr .Morton]. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
rote  for  the  anti-inflation  bill,  but  I  do 
80  only  because  in  my  opinion,  the  good 
points  of  the  bill  outweigh  the  bad.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  bill  goes  far 
enough  in  attacking  the  problem  of  high 
prices.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  stop 
the  upward  spiral.  The  people  of  this 
country  expect  the  Congress  to  enact 
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legislation  that  will  stop  the  continuing 
increase  in  the  cost  of  Uving.  If  the  cost- 
of-living  index  continues  to  rise,  it  Is  our 
duty  to  enact  legislation  which  will  bring 
about  more  stringent  controls,  even 
though  to  all  of  us  controls  are  distaste- 
ful and  not  in  the  American  tradition. 

Human  misery  transcends  partisan 
pontics  and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  Is  much  misery  and 
suffering  in  this  country  today.  This  is 
especially  true  among  those  people  who 
are  required  to  live  on  a  fixed  income. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  legislation 
which  we  are  passing  today  will  correct 
the  situation.  In  all  frankness  and 
honesty,  I  must  say  that  I  am  afraid  we 
are  send'Ug  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  work. 

There  is  one  section  of  this  bill  with 
which  I  am  far  from  satisfied.  That  is 
the  section  which  gives  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  Agriculture  the  pcwer  to  limit  and 
allocate  grain  for  beverage  distilling 
pui  poses.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
limitation  of  grain,  but  I  am  very  deeply 
concerned  with  the  method  of  allocation. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had 
this  power  before  and  small  independent 
distilleries  of  this  country  suffered  great 
hardship  under  the  administration  of 
the  former  allocation  program.  Grain 
was  allocated  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
capacity.  O  le  company  in  Philadelphia, 
Publicker  Industries,  Inc.,  which  was 
enormously  expanded  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  Government  money  in  order 
to  produce  alcohol  during  the  war,  re- 
ceived 28  percent  of  all  the  grain  allo- 
cated for  beverage  distilling  purposes. 
On  an  historic  l^asis  this  company 
actually  was  entitled  to  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  grain.  When  controls  were 
lifted  from  the  distilling  industry,  the 
percentage  of  grain  used  by  this  company 
dropped  off  sharply. 

If  this  bill  were  open  for  amendment 
I  would  attempt  to  amend  this  section 
so  as  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  allocate  the  grain  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  protect  the  smaller  units  in  the 
industry.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  the  power  under  this  act  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  the  distilling  Industry. 
When  the  taxpayers'  money  was  spent  to 
make  Publiker  Industries,  Inc.,  one  of 
the  largest  alcohol  plants  in  the  world. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  war 
effort.  It  was  certainly  not  spent  to 
create  an  octopus  for  the  destruction  of 
small  business.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
Secretary  will  give  full  expression  to  the 
historic  basis  in  the  allocation  of  grain 
for  beverage-distilling  purposes. 

When  the  Congress  reconvenes  In 
January  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  give  a 
full  report  on  this  entire  subject.  In  the 
distilling  industry  we  have  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  the  evils  that  can  develop  from 
the  unimaginative  use  of  controls.  In 
our  present  economy,  with  demands  so 
far  in  excess  of  supply,  certain  controls 
are  Imperative,  but  these  controls  must 
be  established  and  administered  In  a 
manner  which  will  not  result  In  the 
strangulation  of  small  business  and  will 
not  reduce  competition  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  only  one  speaker  on  this  side.  May 
I  request  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  his  time. 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  FolgehI. 

Mr.  FOLGER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  of  Interest  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  for  me  to  an- 
nounce how  I  propose  to  vote  on  the 
pending    resolution.     May    I    say.    Mr. 
Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  nearly  tragic 
that  after  we  have  been  called  here  by 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  legislate  on  a  subject  that  is  not 
only  presently  vital  but  promises  to  grow 
more  serious  and  acute  as  the  days  and 
weeks  cwne  and  go.  there  should  be  an 
effort  and  a  desire  to  do  something  that 
will   stop   the  spiral   of   inflation   that 
threatens  the  economy  of  this  Nation  and 
the  welfare  of  the  world,  and  we  should 
not  abdicate  our  position  and  authority 
and,  might  I  say,  our  responsibility,  by 
turning  it  over  to  those  interests  in  this 
country  who  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  plight  we  find  ourselves  in  today, 
and  to  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  authorized  to  sum- 
mon industry  and  some  others  named 
by  way  of  incidental  recollection  to  de- 
cide whether  we  shall  have  control  of 
Inordinately  high  prices  in  this  country, 
when  we  know  that  the©  themselves,  in 
the  beginning,  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  position  we  occupy  today,  and 
that  they  are  interested  from  a  proflt 
motive. 

You  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, vest  a  man.  in  a  minute  with  a  de- 
sire to  roll  back  or  to  stop  the  spiral  of  in- 
flation that  has  crept  over  this  country 
largely  through  a  desire  of  men  to  get 
rich,  to  make  millions  of  dollars  and  put 
them  into  their  own  pockets.  I  feel  that 
that  part  of  this  bill,  which  provides  such 
machinery  to  handle  something  that  Is 
of  vital  importance  and  concern  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  coimtry, 
condemns  the  bill  in  ihe  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  The  bill,  in  effect, 
tiurns  over  to  interested  parties  the  solu- 
tion or  handling  of  our  inflation  problem, 
and  immunizes  them  from  antitrust  laws, 
something  I  shall  always  oppose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  CaroUna  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefaitver]. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee, 
it  Is  unfortimate  that  this,  the  greatest 
domestic  problem  before  the  United 
States  today,  should  be  disposed  of  in 
such  a  short  time  and  under  the  condi- 
tions imposed  on  the  House  for  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  In  foreign  countries  that  have 
been  stricken  down  with  inflation  know 
the  kind  of  conditions  that  we  are  flirting 
with  in  this  country.  The  fact  that  the 
cost  of  living  during  the  last  few  months 
has  risen  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  i>er 
month,  and  with  threatened  shortages 
which  moy  double  the  cost  of  living 
within  a  year,  the  stability  of  this  Nation 
is  definitely  threatened.  And  yet  we  are 
forced  to  consider  a  bill  without  an  op- 
portunity of  amending  It;  without  an 
opportunity  of  enacting  any  real  con- 
trols. 
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8o  far  as  I  can  see.  this  bill  do€  s  only 
three  things,  and  I  must  say  tha ;  thpy 
are  worthy.  They  go  about  10  per<  eni  of 
the  way  of  the  distance  that  Wv.  ;  hould 
■o:  Allocation  of  transportation  fac  lities. 
eontrol  of  exports,  and  the  power  n  the 
President  to  prohibit  or  to  limit  t  tc  use 
of  grain  for  the  maUnff  of  di;UI!cd 
■pints.  Those  are  things  tha:  shn  iid  be 
done.  I  regret  that  there  Is  not.  at  least, 
a  residuary  power  given  to  the  Prf  sldent 
to  allccate  scarce  commodities  a  nd  to 
control  certain  prices  and  wages  1  they 
continue  to  rise. 

As  was  sta-ed  by  the  gentlemar  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  EncrrHl  this  morning. 
Where  you  have  a  Fcarcity  of  certain 
commodities,  the  only  way  yoi  can 
handle  it  and  prevent  splraling  Is  by 
real  powers.  It  cannot  be  done  bs  these 
expressions  of  hope. 

The  test  of  democracy.  Mr.  Chai  rman. 
Is  whether  in  a  time  of  crisis  we  c  m  act 
and  act  definitely  and  positively  t  >  pre- 
vent a  national  disaster.  We  aje  not 
doing  so  today.  I  hope  the  Am  ?rican 
pecple  will  not  get  in  their  mind;  that 
this  bill  is  going  to  give  them  an  i  real 
relief.  becau<^e  It  is  not.  Contro  of  a 
gnrae  situation  like  we  have  todry  re- 
QOires  the  givi^  of  real  powers  o  om* 
Executive  during  the  time  of  the  emer- 
gency. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNSONET]  is  going  to  offer  a  mot  on  to 
recommit.  I  understand  it  will  gl  e  the 
President  workable  powers  instead  Df  the 
voluntary  agreements  that  majr  be 
passed  on  to  him.  If  that  motion  to  re- 
commit were  passed,  we  would  >e  on 
the  road  toward  doing  something  about 
this  inflation  issue,  but  without  It  we 
are  expressing  largely  a  pious  hope .  We 
cannot  fool  the  American  peopl(  into 
believing  that  this  weak  measure  is  really 
going  to  held  down  the  cost  of  livii  g.  It 
is  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing. 

The  President,  in  liis  message  to  Con- 
gress, set  forth  a  10-point  program  Krhich 
would  effectively  hold  down  the  c  )st  of 
living  and  prevent  further  inmtion. 
The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  con- 
tinues in  effect  three  of  the  points  n  the 
President's  program.  It  authorizes  him 
to  control  exports  and  to  allocate  i  rans- 
portatlon  facilities.  The  third  thing 
the  bill  does  is  to  authorize  the  Pre  ident 
to  control  the  amount  of  grain  goln  { into 
making  of  distilled  spirits.  I  regre  that 
the  bill  does  not  go  further  but  I  have 
pledged  my  people  to  do  everything  with- 
in my  power  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
living  and  to  prevent  ruinous  Inflition. 
Since  this  measure  does  have  three  good 
points.  I  expect  to  vote  for  It. 

The  voluntary  agreement  of  dls  illers 
to  suspend  the  manufacture  of  distilled 
spirits  expires  on  December  25.  Y  (ster- 
day.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anc  arson 
had  a  meeting  with  the  distiller  and 
tried  to  get  them  to  voluntarily  agree 
to  continuation  of  this  agree  nent. 
Some  of  the  distillers  refused  to  agree 
and.  therefore,  valuable  grain  w  11  be 
used  by  them  after  December  25  i  nless 
this  law  is  enacted. 

I  filed  H.  R.  4799  which  would  e  ctend 
the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  194'  and 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  grain  fcr  the 
production  of  distilled  spirits  unle:  s  the 
President  or  Congress,  by  concurrent 
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resolution,  found  that  a  sufBclent  amount 
was  available  without  Jeopardizing  our 
forefgn  program  or  to  meet  domestic 
need  for  food  purposes.  This  bill  which 
I  filed  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  I  had  made  an  applica- 
tion for  its  early  consideration.  .  If.  how- 
ever, the  present  measure  is  passed  that 
part  of  the  problem  uill  be  taken  care 
of.  I  think  I  should  point  out  to  the 
House  that  th?  distillers  ordinarily  use 
about  55.000.COO  bushels  of  grain  an- 
nually. The  Government,  through  vari- 
ous methods.  Is  desperately  trying  to 
conserve  100.000.000  bushels.  The  dis- 
tillers during  one  recent  month,  when 
no  limitation  was  in  effect,  used  ll.OCO,- 
OCO  bushels  and  they  would  probably  use 
a  similar  amount  during  January  if  they 
were  allowed  to  operate  their  distilleries. 

The  reports  show  that  the  distillers 
now  have  on  hand  a  sufficient  amount 
of  spijits  to  supply  consumer  demands 
until  June  1950.  In  the  face  of  this  sup- 
ply, one  cannot  ja^^tify  further  produc- 
tion \»hen  grain  is  needed  so  badly  to 
prevent  starvation  abroad  and  to  supply 
domestic  food  needs.  Most  of  the  dis- 
tillers are  far-sighted  and  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  would  be  cutting  their 
own  tliroats  to  operate  under  these  con- 
ditiom;.  therefore  I  am  advised  a  large 
part  of  them  are  willing  to  carry  on  their 
voluntary  agreement,  but  a  few  of  them 
are  not.  and  this  makes  the  passage  of 
either  the  bill  I  filed  or  the  provision 
contained  in  this  resolution  absolutely 
imperative. 

It  is  hoped  that  real  measures  to  save 
the  consumers  of  the  Nation  may  be 
passed  early  In  the  next  session.  Let  us 
consider  briefly  the  food  situation  with 
which  we  are  faced.  According  to  re- 
liable reports,  the  disastrous  corn  crop 
has  reduced  the  national  supply  of  feed 
concentrates  by  16  percent.  In  New 
England,  the  eastern  seaboard,  the 
South,  and  the  far  West— feed-deficit 
areas — the  supply  of  feed  concentrates 
is  down  as  much  as  25  percent.  Peed 
prices  have  already  spurted  to  unheard- 
of  levels.  By  spring  wheat  may  be  at 
$4  to  S5.  com  at  $3  to  $4.  oats  at  $1.50 
to  $2. 

In  spite  of  the  voluntary  conservation 
program,  we  are  using  up  our  limited 
feed  supply  at  a  reckless  pace.  Before 
the  next  crops  come  in  feed  will  not  be 
available  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
at  any  price.  Dairy  herds  and  poultry 
flocks  v.ill  have  to  be  slaughtered  in  New 
England.  Eastern  and  Southern  States 
for  lacl:  of  feed. 

Because  of  shortage  of  feed  and  nor- 
mal sefisonal  drop  in  slaughter,  the  sup- 
ply of  meat  will  be  down  next  year,  and 
T  ithou;  immediate  controls  meat  prices 
will  rise  another  25  to  40  :»ercfent. 

Butter,  milk,  and  egg  supplies  will  be 
seasonally  high  In  the  spring.  This  will 
temper  the  rise  of  prices  due  to  decline 
in  supply  and  rise  in  the  price  of  feeds. 
But  by  summer  the  rise  In  these  prices 
will  not  be  far  behind  the  rise  in  meat 
prices. 

In  the  year  ending  November  22.  1947, 
industrial  prices  at  wholesale  rose  32 
percent.  Hides  and  leather  products 
rose  26  percent,  fuel  and  lighting  mate- 
rials rose  25  percent,  metal  and  metal 


products  29  percent,  and  building  mate- 
rials 31  percent. 

According  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  In  Dscember  one-third  of  the 
families  of  the  Nation  are  using  their 
savings  or  having  to  borrow  to  meet 
necessary  living  expenses.  This  Is  a 
grave  situation.  Think  of  the  white-col- 
lar Class  who  cannot  keep  their  earnings 
up  with  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of  the 
things  they  must  buy.  Think  of  the 
plight  of  the  people  who  are  living  on 
pensions — they  are  being  squeezed  to  the 
limit.  The  cost  of  living  has  been  going 
up  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  month. 
The  pace  upward  is  going  to  be  faster  and 
yet  we  refuse  to  face  the  issue  today. 
The  plain  truth  is  ihat  allocation  and  the 
power  to  prevent  further  price  rises  is 
necessary  if  the  problem  is  to  be  handled 
effectively.  The  m,ere  possession  of  the 
power  the  President  asked  for  might 
enable  him  to  hold  the  economy  In  bal- 
ance. But  if  the  power  is  not  given  to 
him,  the  spiraling  Is  going  to  continue. 

The  gentlem.an  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
SpenceI.  has  filed  a  bill,  H.  R.  4759.  which 
Is  now  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  It  contains  most  of  the 
President's  recommendations.  The  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  should  be  gone  over 
carefully  and  after  consideration  and 
some  changes  by  way  of  amendments,  the 
bill  should  be  enacted  into  law  before 
we  go  home  for  Christmas.  If  we  don't 
do  it  now,  conditions  are  going  to  get 
worse  and  we  will  finally  be  forced  to  a 
similar  measure  and  then  U  will  be  even 
harder  to  apply. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  MultekI. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  newer  Members  of  the  House  I 
dare  to  rise  now  and  express  to  you  that 
I  came  here  full  of  hope.  When  I  listened 
to  the  President's  message  en  the  first 
day  of  my  service  here  I  thought  that  I 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  something  of  real  importance  and  in 
the  making  of  laws  that  would  really  help 
this  country  beat  down  inflation.  I 
return  home  much  disillusioned.  I  will 
be  able  to  tell  my  constituents  at  home 
that  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  pic- 
ture of  the  elephant  laboring  and  bring- 
ing forth  a  mouse.  I  will  be  able  to  tell 
my  constituents  that  they  should  pray 
and  pray  hard  that  that  mouse  does  not 
grow  to  the  proportions  of  th(  elephant 
as  It  gnaws  at  the  vitals  of  this  country 
and  then  destroy  that  which  we  have 
seen  grow  to  be  the  greatest  power  In 
the  world.  I  will  have  to  tell  my  people 
that  this  bill  does  nothing  of  real  Im- 
portance to  help  Implement  the  Pres- 
ident's message  Insofar  as  control  of  in- 
flation is  concerned. 

We  have  been  talking  about  voluntary 
agreements  for  a  long  time.  No  one,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has 
cut  the  price  of  a  single  conunodity 
because  of  the  threat  of  legislation  such 
as  we  have  before  us.  You  don't  need 
any  agreement  to  cut  prices.  If  you  have 
something  to  sell  and  you  want  to  cut  the 
price,  all  you  need  do  is  to  sell  it  for  less. 

I  regret  that  we  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  amendments  to  this  biU, 
amendments  sufficient  really  to  make  it 
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a  bill  that  will  work  and  accomplish 
something. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Committee* 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  not  be 
permitted  to  take  testimony  and  conduct 
hearings  to  establish  that  If  anybody  is 
going  to  get  anything  out  ol  this  bill  It  Is 
the  small  businessman,  and  he  is  not 
going  to  get  any  good.  He  Is  going  to  get 
hurt  and  hurt  terribly. 

This  Congress  has  the  power  to  prove 
that  democracy  can  cure  its  own  ills  be- 
fore they  become  a  devastating  plague. 
It  Is  about  to  miss  that  opportunity. 

The  bill  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
vote  upon,  we  are  told,  is  but  a  beginning 
in  the  war  on  inflation.  It  could  be  a 
real  all-out  effort  to  stop  run-away 
prices;  it  could  stop  unconscionable  land- 
lords from  aggravating  an  already  in- 
tolerable situation.  More  than  1.000.000 
tenants  have  already  been  bludgeoned 
into  giving  "voluntary"  rent  increases — 
thereby  decontrolling  their  homes — be- 
cause of  their  fear  that  even  our  limited 
rent  controls  are  about  to  expire. 

This  bill  as  now  presented  is  very  much 
different  from  the  one  which  was  briefly 
considered  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Some  of  the 
provisions  of  that  bill  have  been  omit- 
ted from  this  one.  Other  provisions  in 
this  bill  were  not  In  that  one  and  were 
not  considered  by  any  House  committee. 
Obviously,  because  of  the  time  limitations 
put  upon  us.  this  bill  cannot  possibly 
receive  he  consideration  to  which  it  Is 
entitled. 

I  will  vote  for  this  bill,  not  because 
I  am  satisfied  with  it  but  solely  because 
I  am  now  convinced  that  those  in  control 
of  this  House  will  not  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity at  this  session  to  consider  any 
other  bill  to  implement  the  President's 
program. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Buchanan  1  said  earlier,  we  will  eat 
crow.  I  will  try  to  improve  the  flavor 
of  mine  with  the  hope  that  the  new  year 
will  bring  better  things  for  us  and  our 
country  and  at  a  price  which  we  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  against  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167, 
the  bill  now  before  us  because  if  I  voted 
for  it  I  would  be  voting  for  a  measure  of 
no  value  whatever  in  our  flght  against 
inflation.  I  want  to  take  the  floor  at 
this  time  to  protest  the  adjournment  of 
this  special  session  of  Congress.  I  feel 
quite  strongly  that  we  have  failed  abso- 
lutely to  enact  any  legislation  connected 
with  the  high  cost  of  living  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  spiral  of  inflation  is  continuing 
to  move  upward.  While  we  did  pass  the 
interim- aid  bill  to  stop  the  advance  of 
communism  In  western  Europe  and  to 
give  aid  and  assistance  to  the  people  of 
France.  Italy,  and  Austria,  we  did  not 
face  the  problem  of  Inflation  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  Republican  leadership 
was  afraid  to  do  so. 

They  did.  I  will  admit,  bring  before 
the  House,  House  Joint  Resolution  273 
which  they  offered  as  their  solution  to 
our  inflation  dilemma.  This  resolution 
instead  of  effectively  legislating  on  the 
10  points  which  the  President  asked  for 


in  his  message  to  the  Congress  as  neces- 
sary to  stop  Inflation,  set  up  Instead  four 
very  weak  provisions  which  in  actuality 
mean  nothing  at  all  and  will,  in  effect, 
do  nothing  to  stop  Inflation. 

The  first  provision  authorized  the 
President  to  enter  into  voluntary  agree- 
ments with  representatives  of  industry, 
business,  and  agriculture  so  as  to  provide 
for  allocation  of  transportation,  market- 
ing, and  so  forth.  This  provision  does 
not  set  out  any  effective  penalty  or  power 
for  the  President  to  enforce  such  agree- 
ments and  is,  therefore,  merely  sui  empty 
gesture. 

The  second  and  third  provisions  pro- 
vide for  an  extension  of  time  from  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1948,  to  February  28.  1949.  on 
export  controls  and  allocation  of  trans- 
port facilities.  These  two  provisions  are 
meanirgless  at  this  time  because  these 
controls  are  still  in  effect  and  will  be  vmtil 
February  29,  1948. 

The  fourth  and  last  provision  sets  up 
requirements  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  This  provision  in  Itself  would  not 
have  an  immediate  effect  «jn  the  high 
cost  of  living  throughout  the  country, 
but  eventually  would  increase  the  rate  of 
interest  on  our  stupendous  national  debt. 

Furthermore,  under  this  joint  resolu- 
tion the  President  could  not  veto  this  act 
because  a  joint  resolution  does  not  re- 
quire his  signature  to  become  effective. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  pretty  cheap  piece  of 
political  chicanery. 

Under  section  (c)  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  antitrust  laws  of  our  country 
would  be  weakened  or  nullified  com- 
pletely, and  It  Is  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers has  been  campaigning  in  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  for  this  par- 
ticular outlawing  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Is  It  not  odd  that  this  attempt  to  wes*en 
the  antitrust  laws  of  our  country  co- 
incides with  the  $17,500,000,000  in  profits 
which  will  be  piled  up  by  the  American 
Industry  In  1947.  These  proflts.  by  the 
way,  represent  more  than  a  40-percent 
Increase  over  the  previous  year  of  1946. 

The  Republican-spoij.sored  joint  reso- 
lution was  brought  in  under  a  gag  rule. 
The  Republican  leadership  limited  the 
debate  on  the  so-called  inflation  solution 
to  40  minutes — 20  on  each  side. 

They  tried  to  bring  In  a  bill  which  the 
House  could  not  consider  Intelligently 
or  in  detail,  and  they  tried  to  force 
through  a  bill  which  would  place  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  President  without  giv- 
ing him  the  courtesy  to  either  sign  or 
veto  the  measure  and  without  making 
any  provision  whatsoever  to  enforce  any 
agreement  entered  into  If  this  bill  were 
passed.  The  Republican  leadership  of 
this  Congress  were  in  effect  telling  the 
people  this  Congress  should  have  only 
40  minutes  to  consider  this  most  impor- 
tant domestic  question  and  that  we  could 
either  take  It  or  leave  It  just  as  it  was, 
without  changing  a  word,  without  cross- 
ing a  "t"  or  dotting  an  "i." 

The  American  people  who  are  finding 
It  difficult  to  pay  their  everyday  bills,  to 
keep  their  children  in  school,  and  to  put 
away  something  for  the  future,  should 
remember  this  legislative  measixre  which 
the  Republican  leadership  tried  to  force 
on  us  at  this  session. 


I  feel  also  that  this  Congress  should  not 
adjourn  until  this  matter  is  settled  de- 
finitively because  I  know  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  demand  that  something 
be  done  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 
the  only  place  anything  can  be  done  at 
this  late  date  Is  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Smith]: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  manner  In  which  the  Re- 
publican leadership  Is  attempting  to  steam- 
roll  thrcugh  Congress  the  Wolcott  bill,  also 
known  as  the  Republican  anti-inflation  bill, 
and  the  contents  of  the  bUl  itself,  are  • 
shameful  repudiation  of  Republican  cam- 
paign promises  and  the  confidence  voter* 
placed  In  our  party  at  the  last  national  elec- 
tlon. 

The  whole  business  is  an  outrage. 

This  blU  was  handled  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  No  open  hearings  were  per- 
mitted to  be  held  on  It.  The  only  consid- 
eration given  the  bill  by  the  committee  wa» 
In  closed  or  executive  session. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  Republican 
leadership  intends  to  whip  the  bUl  through 
the  House,  allowing  only  20  minutes  of  da- 
bate  on  each  side  of  the  House. 

That  is  what  a  Republican  had  to  say 
about  the  bill  being  tatroduced  and 
pushed  by  his  own  party.  However,  this 
bill  failed  in  passage  because  the  Demo- 
crats voted  unanimously  and  were  joined 
by  26  Republicans  who  could  not  swallow 
the  bald-faced  attempt  of  their  leaders 
to  push  on  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  phony  bill  which  would  not 
stop  Inflation  but  in  fact  give  it  a  boost 
to  go  still  more.  This  is  no  time  for 
shadow  boxing.  This  is  time  to  show 
real  concern  over  the  high  prices.  This 
is  the  time  for  the  Republicans  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  they  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  not  just  the  select  few.  They  surely 
must  know  that  the  American  people  are 
concerned  because  every  day  that  the 
people  go  to  the  market  place,  they  are 
faced  with  the  economic  fact  that  the. 
value  of  their  dollar  is  shrinking  and  the 
cost  of  living  is  increasing.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  people  will  speak  to  the 
Republican  Members  of  this  Congress 
when  they  go  home  and  tell  them  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  they  expect  legis- 
lation which  will  control  inflation  and 
which  will  give  a  decent  degree  of  secu- 
rity to  the  people  of  America. 

It  Is  my  Impression,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  had  this  bill  passed.  It  would  have 
been  the  greatest  hoax  which  would  have 
ever  been  perpetrated  on  the  American 
people.  Today,  the  Republican  leader- 
ship and  majority  has  again  forced  on 
us  the  same  House  Joint  Resolution  27^-~ 
with  some  minor  and  dangerous  addi- 
tions and  we  have  again  been  forced, 
under  a  gag  nile,  to  take  this  or  leave 
it  as  it  is  presented  to  us.  Like  the 
previous  resolution  we  cannot  amend  11 
or  change  it  one  iota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill — Senate  Joint 
Resolution  167 — is  a  fraud  and  a  hoax 
on  the  American  people.  It  will  no  more 
stop  the  tides  of  inflation  than  Canute 
could  have  stopped  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
As  long  as  this  Congress  has  failed  in 
its  duty  to  legislate  in  behalf  of  the 
American  people  and  curb  inflation  I 
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dxaU.  at  the  opening  of  the  regiil  ir  ses- 
sion in  January,  introduce  an  incoi  ae-taz 
reduction  measure  which  will,  if  tassed. 
be  of  benefit  to  the  people  In  th(  lower 
income  brackets  and  will  help  th?m.  in 
part  at  least,  to  alleviate  the  hit  h  cost 
of  Uvin^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  dgainst 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  167  and  [  shall 
oppose  the  adjournment  of  this  ;  ession 
because  I  feel  strongly  that  the  bill  is 
absolutely  Inadequaf  and  becaus*  I  feel 
It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  stay  n  scs- 
^alon  until  this  very  vital  and  important 
matter  of  Irflition  Is  attended  to 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from! Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONrYl. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
aside  from  the  label  on  this  bill,  which 
for  some  stranjjp   reason   is  cal  ed   an 


"antl -Inflation  bUl."  there  is  ver 
food  In  the  bill.  I  agree  with  n 
leagues  who  have  said  it  will  hav( 


lutely  no  effect  on  the  present  skyi  ccket- 
Ing  cost  of  living.  If  It  Is  sold  to  the 
country  on  tiiat  basis,  it  is  completely  a 
misnomer. 

This  bill  is  still  a  straw  man.  tTie  20 
percent  of  the  President's  10-poirt  pro 
gram  that  are  In  the  bill,  namely:  the 
extension  of  export  control  and  t  le  ex- 
tension of  controls  over  transpoi  tation 
could  pass  the  House  any  day  by  unan- 
mou>  consent  and  every  Member  |of  the 
majority  party  knows  It. 

Therefore,  you  are  not  puttlnd  any- 
thing genuinely  effective  In  the  bi  1  that 
we  could  not  do  here  In  5  minutcq  when 
the  House  Is  In  rrgular  8es.Mon. 

You  are  sending  Ca.spar  Mllqiietoast 
out  to  combat  the  giant  of  Inflation  You 
r.lRht  as  well  know  that  the  bl  1  was 
doomed  to  failure  In  controlling  lnfla< 
tlon  so  far  as  the  public  Is  concerned  be* 
fore  It  was  ever  brought  out. 

This  bill  Is  a  slight  Improvemeni  over 
the  form  In  which  It  was  prevlcusl;  con. 
sldered.  The  antitrust  sections  have 
been  strengthened  and  Improved,  so  It 
does  not  give  you  carte  blanche  e:  emp- 
tlon  to  conspire  to  eliminate  ccnpctl- 
tlon.  This  new  bill  also  eliminates  the 
dangerous  provision  with  refererce  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  gold  requlrer  lents. 
which  had  never  been  discussed  anq  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

It  is  a  great  deal  weaker  on  the  hues- 
tlon  of  feed.  When  your  dairy  fa  mers 
need  feed  and  concentrates  this  v  inter 
and  nobody  in  the  Government  car  help 
by  ordering  a  set  aside  of  the  stoc  cs  of 
bit  quantities  of  feed  so  that  the  1  Eirm« 
ean  keep  their  dairy  herds  alive .  you 
from  the  Northeastern  State  i  are 
going  to  be  sorry  that  you  voted  fo^  this 
Caspar  Mtlquetoast  bill. 

you  are  going  to  find  out  that  thi  vol- 
tmtary  controls  are   not   going   t>    be 
h,  Just  the  same  as  they  wer  f  not 


quor 
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ih  sc  far  as  the  voluntary 
"holiday  "  is  concerned  that  my  colleague 
from  ArkaQCM  so  ably  described. 

You  are  folnt  to  And  out  that 
AT*  actually  only  voluntary  controls  to 
the  top-filght  layer  of  our  big  busfiess. 
We  are  actually  surrendering  to  big 
IMM  groups  the  power  to  allocate 
the  power  to  ration,  because  that  is 
the  effect  will  be  on  all  of  the  little 


m  and  all  of  ths  little  manuXact  irers 
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and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the 
countrj'. 

This  is  voluntary  only  so  far  as  people 
at  the  top  are  concerned,  and  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  policy 
makers  of  the  Government  are  not  meet- 
ing cur  responsibilities  by  surrendering 
compuLjory  allocation  to  business  groups 
without  proper  regulation  to  insure  the 
public  interest. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTOOLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  for  his  kindness  in 
,  yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  Under  the 
gag  rule  that  this  Joint  resolution  has 
been  brought  before  the  House,  it  wculd 
be  imp:ssible  for  me  to  discuss  the  reso- 
lution if  the  gentleman  had  not  been  so 
kind. 

I  cannot  in  Justice  to  myself  or  to  my 
constituents  support  this  resolution.  It 
is  false  in  its  nature  and  it  is  false  when 
termed  an  "anti -inflation  bill."  for  it 
gives  absolutely  no  relief  to  the  great 
ma?s  oi  our  people  who  are  protesting 
against  the  high  cost  of  food,  clothing, 
rent,  and  the  other  essentials  of  life. 

My  feeling  on  this  score  is  not  a  mere 
whim  or  caprice.  I  feel  very  deeply  on 
these  questions.  On  September  8,  1947, 
shortly  after  this  Congress  adjcu^ned, 
I  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  asked  that  in  view  of  the 
economic  pi  gh  in  which  the  American 
people  I'ound  themselves  that  he  call  a 
special  session  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider leisislation  that  might  alleviate  the 
high  cost  of  food,  clothing  and  which 
would  continue  and  strengthen  rent  con- 
trol. I  reminded  the  President  in  my 
communlcatic.i  that  unless  such  action 
was  taken  the  psople  of  the  United 
States  oould  net  become  Interested  in 
foreign  relief  or  the  Marshall  plan.  I 
reminded  him  that  under  existing  con- 
ditions the  average  family  was  slowly 
but  surely  being  forced  Into  debt  and  in 
many  Instances  into  poverty. 

The  President  in  his  response  said: 
I  read  your  letter  of  the  8th  with  a  lot 
Of  tniereit.    I  found  It  on  my  desk  when  I 
returned  from  Braall. 

I  certainly  appreciate  your  graap  of  the 
•Ituailon  which  we  nre  facing  now.  I  em 
giving  tt  every  conBlderation  and  will  reach 
•  decision.  I  hope,  sometime  soon  M  to  the 
best  manner  of  apprcach. 

The  President  was  a  man  of  his  word. 
He  Issued  a  call  for  a  special  session  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress  to  begin  on  No- 
vember 17.    Immediately  the  Republi- 
can ."pokesmen  In  both  this  House  and 
In   the  Senate  raised   a  hue   and  cry 
against  any  consideration  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  or  the  rent  situation.    The 
President    appeared    before    this    body 
after  we  convened  and  laid  out  a  10- 
polnt   program,   which   If   carrted   out 
would  have  afforded  genuine  relief  to  the 
American     people     and     would     have 
brought  about  a  great  degree  of  eco- 
nomic stability.    The  Republican  lead- 
ership,  taking   its   cue   from   the   Na- 
tional   Association    of    Manufacturers, 
Immediately  determined  that  the  Presi- 
dent's   program   should    not   pass.    In 
fact,  the  party's  chief  spokesman  took 
the  air  that  night  and  denounced  the 
program  In  such  wild  and  biased  fash- 
ion that  members  of  his  own  group  had 
to  take  him  to  task. 


The  Republican  Party,  now  in  control 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  has 
•the  sole  say  as  to  what  legislation  the 
Congress  may  consider,  and  since  No- 
vember 17  to  date  has  steadfastly  refused 
to  give  any  study,  any  consideration,  or 
brought  forth  any  legislation  that  would 
provide  genuine  relief  for  our  people.  It 
was  decided  some  time  ago  by  the  Re- 
publican leaders  that  today.  December 
19.  would  be  the  final  day  of  the  spe- 
cial session.  On  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 18  they  rushed  this  so-called  anti- 
inflation  bill  through  the  Senate  and  are 
bringing  it  out  this  morning  before  the 
House  under  a  gag  rule  which  forbids 
amendments  or  deletions.  Further,  they 
limit  debate  to  1  hour  on  the  questions 
which  are  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  United  States— high  cost  of  living, 
rent  control,  and  Inflation  control. 
With  their  usual  chicanery  they  have 
placed  a  clause  in  the  resolution  govern- 
ing the  control  of  wheat,  and  because 
of  this  clause  they  call  the  bill  an  anti- 
inflation  measure  despite  the  fact  that  it 
in  no  way  makes  any  effort  to  control 
the  rising  prices  on  any  other  commodity 
that  the  American  people  must  consimie 
or  use. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  are  saying  that 
it  is  a  bad  measure,  but  because  it  con- 
tains half  a  loaf  they  must  vote  for  it.  I 
say,  my  friends  of  the  House,  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  half  a  loaf,  nor  does  it  con- 
tain a  sixteenth  of  a  loaf.  It  is  merely 
another  effort  to  fool  and  deceive  the 
people  of  this  country.  Let  us  have  it 
right  out  In  the  open  and  admit  to  our 
constituents  that  the  Republican  leader- 
ship of  this  House  during  the  pa.st  6 
weeks  of  the  special  session  has  abso- 
lutely and  unequivocally  refused  to  con- 
sider for  one  moment  the  question  of 
inflation  or  the  high  cost  of  living. 

I  warn  my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  this  problem  Is  so  much  a  part 
of  American  life  that  It  will  be  impossible 
to  deceive  the  people  and  make  them 
think  that  anything  has  been  done. 

In  view  of  my  strong  feelings  on  this 
matter,  if  given  the  opportunity,  I  shall 
vote  to  recommit  the  bill,  and,  further,  I 
will  absolutely  vote  against  It,  Then  If 
a  motion  to  adjourn  this  special  session 
is  made.  I  shall  oppose  that  motion  and 
endeavor  to  keep  this  Congress  In  session 
until  such  time  as  proper  thought,  con- 
sideration, and  legislation  is  developed, 
and  until  such  time  as  the  President's 
program  In  its  majority  is  adopted. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  observation  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

I  might  add,  you  are  turning  over  to 
the  very  men.  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  others,  and  the 
heads  of  all  the  trades  associations  who 
did  so  much  to  contribute  to  our  present 
skyrocketing  cost  of  living,  the  power  to 
administer  this  alleged  solution. 

I  am  going  to  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. It  Is  a  very  simple  motion.  On 
page  2,  line  3,  I  will  propose  new  lan- 
guage. The  bill  reads.  "The  President  is 
authorized",  and  I  will  add.  "to  issue 
regulations  and  orders  and  to"  and  then 
pick  up  the  bill's  iRUKuasc  reading,  "con- 
sult with  industry  for  voluntary  alloca- 
tions.'* 

•Thus  we  win  have  not  only  the  so- 
caUed  hopeful  voluntary  agreement,  but 
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we  give  the  President  the  power,  within 
limits  already  speUed  out  in  the  bUl,  to 
prescribe  as  well  as  voluntary  agree- 
ments real  authority  also  to  allocate 
scarce  materials  on  which  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  economy  of  this  country 
depends.  The  limits  on  the  voluntary 
agreements  also  become  the  limits  on 
presidential  authority  in  this  regard. 

Thus  it  will  not  be  a  Milquetoast  bill 
If  you  give  this  autliority  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  voluntary  controls  do  not 
work,  you  will  at  least  be  giving  the 
President  authority  to  exercise  some 
power  in  allocating  items  spelled  out 
and  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore]. 

Mr.  GORE..  Will  the  genUeman  give 
us  the  page  and  line  where  he  proposes 
to  insert  tills  new  language  in  his  mo- 
tion to  recommit  so  that  we  can  read  it 
Into  the  language  of  the  bill  as  we  now 
have  it? 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  On  page  2.  start- 
ing at  section  2,  my  amendment  would 
make  it  read  as  follows : 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  de- 
clared in  section  1  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  Issue  regu- 
lations and  orders  and  to  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Industry,  business,  and  agricul- 
ture, with  a  view  to  making  agreements. 

Thus  the  President  will  have  this  au- 
thority if  you  vote  for  the  motion  to 
recommit.  If  you  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  yoi.  are  just  making 
a  gesture  and  turning  over  governmental 
powers  of  allocation  to  private  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr,  SPENCE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  LMr. 
BrysokI. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  vot- 
ing for  this  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
167, 1  fully  realize  that  the  measure  does 
not  meet  the  needs.  We  must  be  re- 
alistic and  since  the  majority  party  has 
thus  by  a  second  gesture  indicated  that 
the  pending  measure  was  all  that  we 
could  expect  to  get  during  this  session, 
it  is  better  to  take  a  portion  of  a  loaf 
than  no  loaf  at  all.  The  bill  is  not 
Identical  to  the  one  we  considered  in 
the  House  same  days  ago.  Some  of  the 
more  objectionable  features  have  been 
eliminated. 

If  for- no  other  reason  at  all,  I  vote 
for  this  bill  because  it  extends  the  power 
of  the  President  to  limit  the  amount  of 
grain  used  by  distilleries  and  breweries. 
I  regret  that  this  extended  authority 
terminates  under  the  bill  on  January  81, 
1948.  The  so-called  liquor  holiday  here- 
tofore entered  into  expires  on  Christma« 
Day.  Without  some  authority  unprece- 
dented quantities  of  grain  will  be  used 
In  the  distillation  of  intoxicating  bever- 
ages. When  Congress  reconvenes  in 
January.  I  expect  to  work  for  the  passage 
of  a  measure  which  will  effectively  limit 
the  use  of  grains  in  the  manufacture 
of  liquors  at  least  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency.  The  liquor  interests 
have  indicated  that  they  will  not  co- 
operate voluntarily  on  any  reasonable 
basis  in  the  limitation  of  the  grain  that 
they  use.  Their  record  thus  far  during 
this  great  crisis  in  which  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  are  slowly 


starving  for  lack  of  bread  proves  that 
they  are  devoid  of  conscience. 

The  distilleries  and  breweries  have  ap- 
proached this  grave  problem  with  the 
same  strategy  of  lies  that  has  character- 
ized their  dealings  with  the  public  for 
time  immemorial. 

When  the  present  liquor  holiday  was 
first  proposed,  leaders  of  the  industry 
agreed  to  close  down  simply  because  they 
were  on  the  spot,  and  then  boasted 
that  the  holiday  would  in  no  way  affect 
the  output  of  their  vile  product  because 
of  a  6-year  supply  on  hand.  Then  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  swing  public  opinion 
their  way,  the  liquor  producers  appealed 
in  the  name  of  the  50,000  to  100,000  peo- 
ple who,  they  claimed,  would  be  put  out 
of  work  by  the  shut-down.  Yesterday, 
the  President  reported  that  only  414  em- 
ployees are  Jobless  as  a  result  of  the 
close-down.  Of  the  965  workers  who  lost 
their  jobs,  551  already  liave  been  placed 
in  new  jobs  by  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service, 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact 
that  the  leaders  of  this  nefarious  trade 
should  perpetrate  falsehoods  and  half- 
truths  to  combat  the  rising  tide  of  pub- 
lic opinion  which  will  not  long  counte- 
nance the  substitution  of  intoxicating 
beverages  for  the  bread  that  is  sorely 
needed  around  the  world.  These  are  the 
same  people  who  claimed  there  would  be 
less  drinking  and  less  crime  after  repeal 
of  the  eighteenth  amendment.  These 
are  the  selfsame  people  who  now  answer 
the  anguished  cries  for  bread  with.  "Let 
them  have  beer." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  next  year's  wheat  crop  will 
be  229.000.000  bushels  below  this  year's 
production.  Even  this  year  the  supply 
was  inadequate  and  it  became  necessary 
to  invoke  volimtary  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  wheat  as  stock  feed  for  human 
consumption. 

The  liquor  interests  are  now  quibbling 
over  whether  they  should  be  allocated 
2,500.000  or  3.500,000  bushels  of  grain 
per  month.  Mr,  Speaker,  not  1  bushel 
of  grain  should  be  allowed  to  pour  down 
the  hoppers  of  the  alcoholic  beverage  in- 
dustry until  such  time  as  all  other  needs 
for  grain  are  met  in  abundance. 

What  excuse  or  justification  can  we 
offer  for  withholding  grains  from  live- 
stock and  from  human  consumption 
while  the  distillers  and  breweries  are 
running  and  turning  millions  of  bushels 
of  valuable  grain  into  liquor  and  beer. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  bill  doei  not  meet 
the  needs  but  it  is  the  best  we  can  do 
now, 

Mr.  SPENCE,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  HoLimLol. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I 
might  ask  if  the  gentleman  would  get 
permission  for  all  Members  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  wiU  assure  the 
gentleman  that  when  we  go  back  in  the 
House  I  will  make  that  request. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCoKMACXl. 

Mr.  AIcCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  responsibility  for  this  legislation 
rests  upon  the  majority  party  in  this 
body.    The  Republican  Party  Is  in  con- 


trol of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  control  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  Republican  Party  controls  both 
branches  of  the  Congress.  Therefore, 
the  Republican  Party  controls  all  legis- 
lative action.  Unless  the  Republican 
Party  permits  a  bill  to  come  up  on  this 
floor  or  in  the  other  branch,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  membership  of  this  body 
or  of  the  other  branch  to  act  upon  any 
legislation.  Only  legislation  that  the 
Republican  leadership  in  its  wisdom  de- 
cides should  come  up  in  ttiis  branch  caa 
come  up  in  this  branch.  Therefore,  the 
responsibility,  absolutely  and  uncondi- 
tionally, for  this  legislation  coming  up  in 
its  present  form,  and  under  a  closed  rule, 
preventing  amendments  being  offered  by 
a  Member,  rests  entirely  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Republican  Party. 

Now,  let  us  see  wliat  happened.  Only 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  people  of 
America  were  promised  that  within  60 
days  after  controls  were  taken  off  every- 
thing would  be  plentiful,  imder  the  nor- 
mal operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  at  lower  prices.  That  was 
a  deflnite  promise  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  last  fall  before  the  last  elec- 
tion. Now,  what  has  happened?  Are 
there  lower  prices?  For  66  months 
prior  to  June  30,  1946,  the  over-all  aver- 
age increase  in  the  cost  of  living  was  23 
percent.  From  the  time  of  the  late 
President  Roosevelt's  hold-the-line  order 
in  1943  until  June  30,  1946,  the  average 
over-all  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  was 
6.1  percent.  Covering  the  whole  55 
months,  or  nearly  5  years,  preceding  and 
during  the  war,  there  was  an  average 
increase  of  23  percent  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Within  12  months  after  controls 
were  taken  off.  the  average  increase  was 
24  percent.  In  other  words,  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  average  of  all  increases,  within 
12  months  after  controls  were  taken  off, 
was  more  than  it  had  increased  during 
the  preceding  55  months. 

The  promise  was  made  that  there 
would  be  lower  prices.  All  I  can  say  Is 
that  as  a  result  of  that  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  the  American  consuming 
public  has  paid  since  July  1,  1946,  at 
least  $15,000,000,000  more  for  the  things 
they  purchased  than  they  would  have 
paid  If  there  was  Justifiable  and  proper 
control  under  the  emergency. 

Under  rent  control  let  us  see  what  has 
happened.  The  percentage  of  change  in 
residential  rents  from  September  1939  to 
May  1942  was  increased  bJ2  percent 
From  May  1942  to  December  1942  it  was 
increased  1.7  percent.  Then  we  put 
through  rent  control  legislation  and 
from  December  1942  until  June  1947, 
nearly  5  years,  the  Increase  in  rent  was 
1.1  percent. 

Decontrol  on  rent  has  been  in  effect 
for  only  a  few  months,  from  June  1947. 
That  gives  us  July,  August,  September, 
and  October — 4  months.  The  increase 
during  that  time  has  been  6.2  percent; 
and  this  is  based  upon  a  survey  made  by 
the  Labor  Department  on  the  percentage 
of  change  in  residential  rents  in  34  large 
cities.  In  other  words,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  5  years  the  tenant  in  this  grave 
emergency  that  exists  in  relation  to  hous- 
ing was  protected  and  the  increase  was 
1.1  percent,  but  within  4  months  after  de- 
control, rents  Increased  6.2  percent.    If 
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there  wag  tvcr  ■  record  of  broken  prim- 
Ises  that  It  th«  record,  and  It  Is  laid  rl  (ht 
•t  the  door  of  the  Republican  Party. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  MaMachu«ett«  has  ex- 
pIrecL 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr  Chairman  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fiom 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  MutaAT.) 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Ar. 
Chairman.  I  think  most  of  us  um  er- 
stand  how  eaay  It  la  for  administrai  Ion 
spokesmen  to  pasii  the  blame  aroind. 
One  of  the  things  we  have  failed  to 
keep  in  mind  la  the  fact  that  the  s  ib- 
sldlM  made  the  consumer  believe  he  vas 
obtaining  food  for  leas  than  he  vas. 
fttionally.  I  am  getting  tired  of  having 
•nybody  on  the  other  side  of  the  a  ale 
hold  me  responsible  for  the  things  t  ley 
do  th«mst'lves.  This  adminintratfon  las 
the  power  and  the  authority  and  he 
-Hnoney  to  control  prices  whether  they  are 
high  or  low  anytime  they  want  to  aast  me 
the  reNponslbiUty  for  so  doing.  T  ley 
have  put  some  of  them  up  and  they  h  ive 
put  some  down.  Now.  that  Is  proven  ind 
I  will  yield  to  any  Member  on  this  sld  '  of 
the  alsia  to  say  whether  they  like  the 
price  of  poultry  at  the  present  tl  ne. 
Now  the  chicken  prices  were  ruined  ind 
vegetable  oil  prices  were  advanced  by  dl- 
rect  acts  of  the  administration. 

This  administration  through  volunt  iry 
agreement.  If  you  please,  by  volurtiry 
agreement  has  fixed  a  set-up  wher»by 
chickens  today  all  through  the  Mldv  eat 
are  selling  for  from  SO  to  60  percent  of 
parity  when  the  law  .lays  they  shall  re- 
ceive not  less  than  90  percent  of  par  ty. 
Now  who  controlled  that  price?  Did  he 
legislative  branch  of  this  Oovernmen  or 
any  Member  of  it? 

Here  is  another.    What  I  would  Ilk*  to 

ask  the  administration  here  today  Is  v  hy 

they  should  blame  anyone  else  becai.se 

prices  of  oils  and  fats  are  high  when  it  elr 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  goes  out  f  nd 

puts  150  percent  of  parity  floor  price  i  n- 

dcr  flax?    This  was  put  on  last  spr  ng 

after  the  OPA  was  dead  and  burled  t  nd 

all  the  pallbearers  had  gone  home  and 

taken  their  white  gloves  off.    The  Sec  e- 

tary  of  Agriculture  put  150  percent  of 

parity  under  this  vegetable  oil.    This  ict 

placed  a  support  price  of  25  to  30  cent ;  a 

pound  support  for  a  vegetable  oil.    In  ii- 

rectly  this  25  to  30  cents  per  pound  si  p- 

port  price  on  flaxseed  or  linseed  oil  ha  >  a 

tendency  to  place  a  comparable  supp  >rt 

price  on  other  vegetable  oils  and  also  a  li- 

mal  fats  of  equal  food  value.    If  a  pou  nd 

of  lard  has  equal  food  value  to  a  pot  nd 

of  vegetable  oil  that  has  a  25  to  30  c(  nt 

per  pound  support  price  how  does  anyc  ne 

expect  to  put  a  celling  on  pork  and    :et 

any  meat?    If  lard,  the  cheapest  part  of 

the  hog.  is  to  have  a  25  to  30  cent  coi  a- 

parable  support  price,  how  do  you  expi  ct 

to  have  cheaper  hog  prices? 

The  administration  may  have  pleas  ed 
the  users  of  linseed  oil,  and  It  may  ha  ve 
shown  Peron  that  he  could  not  fix  t  le 
price  of  linseed  oil  but  the  result  of  t  le 
150  percent  parity  floor  set  up  for  tliis 
commodity  cost  the  American  consume  rs 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  in  t  le 
grocery  bills. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Ume  of  tie 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expire  d. 
Mr.   WOLCOTT.     Mr.    Chairman.   I 
yteld  myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  yields  himself  20 '/a 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  On  last  Monday  we 
had  House  Joint  Resolution  273  be- 
fore the  House.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  was  good  enough  to  exam- 
ine the  provisions  of  that  resolution 
and  advise  us  as  to  the  application 
of  that  resolution  to  a  recommenda- 
tion which  had  been  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  of  Massachusett<i.  It 
Is  found  on  page  11392  of  the  Record 
of  that  date.  The  heart  of  the  recom- 
mendation was  that  legislation  should 
be  passed  promptly  tx)  permit  the  pooling 
of  information  and  supplies  by  oil  dis- 
tributors. Having  In  mind  particularly 
our  very  critical  situation  in  New  Eng- 
land. I  have  examined  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  pending  bill.  I  do  not 
And  much  essential  difference  between 
them.  I  would  like  for  the  Rxcoao  an 
expre.Hsion  of  opinion  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  as  to  whether  this 
meets  the  recommendations  made  by 
Governor  Bradford. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  language  In 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  167  is  not  too 
different  in  that  respect  from  the  lan- 
guage contained  In  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 273  which,  as  noted  by  the  centle- 
man.  was  before  the  House  when  I  made 
that  e.;planation.  So  we  can  give  the 
gentleman  assurance  that  the  situation 
is  not  changed  In  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 167  and  that  these  voluntary  agree- 
ments may  be  entered  into  looking  into  a 
better  distribution  of  petroleum  and 
other  products  in  the  New  England 
States. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCoRMACK]  Implied  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  age-old  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  that  prices  started 
going  up  when  the  controls  were  taken 
off.  In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight 
In  that  respect,  however.  I  believe  I 
should  call  attention  to  the  committee 
report  on  House  Joint  Resolution  273. 
On  page  3  of  that  report  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  statement  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  1946.  had  this  to  say: 

Tbe  common  control  over  prices  and  wages 
Is  Justifiable  only  so  long  as  It  Is  an  effective 
instrument  against  inflation.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  come  when  these 
controls  can  serve  no  usefiil  purpose.  I  am 
indeed  convinced  that  their  further  continu- 
ance would  do  the  Nation's  economy  more 
harm  than  good.  In  short,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  operating  in  the  market  place 
wlir  from  now  on  serve  the  people  better  than 
would  continued  regulation  ol  prices  by  the 
Government. 

We  explained  in  our  report  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vague  nature  of  the  tes- 
timony of  Government  witnesses  before 
the  committee  in  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent's program  we  did  not  have  sufBcient 
evidence  before  us  to  justify  a  reversal 
of  the  President's  position  which  he  had 
taken  on  Noveml)er  9. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  that  comes 
before  us  differs  somewhat  from  the  reso- 


lution which  we  had  before  us  on  last 
Monday.  The  purposes  of  the  two.  how- 
ever, are  identical. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to 
touch,  briefly,  upon  the  proposed  motion 
to  recommit  which  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroniy]  says  he  will 
offer.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  2  of  your 
bill.  secUon  2.  you  will  find  that  if  the 
motion  to  recommit  prevails  it  will  read, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose*  declared 
in  section  1  of  this  joint  resolution  the  PreaU 
dent  Is  authorized  to  issue  regulations  and 
orders — 

Let  us  stop  right  there.  What  goes  on 
after  that  Is  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
modification  of  the  langtiage  which  I 
have  Just  read.  So  if  you  adopt  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  you  will,  by 
that  language,  authorize  the  President, 
without  any  restraints,  without  any 
standards,  without  the  adoption  of  any 
formulf  which  would  comply  with  the 
Schechter  ca.se  and  write  an  obviously 
unconstitutional  bill,  a  bill  which  would 
give  him  unusually  large  authority  over 
the  control  and  management  of  our 
economy,  more  power,  more  authority, 
thai,  any  President  hta  ever  asked  for 
and  under  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment more  power  than  any  President 
should  have. 

I  am  Just  wondering  how  many  of  the 
constitutional  Democrats  are  going  to 
vote  for  a  motion  to  recommit,  which  will 
give  the  Pre-Mdent  the  authority  to  con- 
trol our  economy  by  regulation  or  order, 
without  any  limitation  whatsoever  upon 
that  authority.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
Member,  conscious  of  the  oath  which  he 
took  to  protect  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  can  vote  for 
that  motion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Just  a  moment.  1 
cannot  yield  at  this  time  because  the  gen- 
tleman has  given  us  an  issue  here  and 
I  want  to  develop  It. 

What  are  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion? First,  to  aid  in  curbing  inflation- 
ary tendencies.  The  President,  under 
the  language  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  by  regula- 
tion or  order  can  stabilize  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  or  take  any  action 
which  he  deems  is  necessary  to  stabilize 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  Those 
are  rather  broad  powers.  He  may,  by 
regulation  or  order,  aid  In  the  curbing  of 
inflationary  tendencies.  He  may  by  reg- 
ulation or  order,  promote  the  orderly  and 
equitable  distribution  of  goods  and  facili- 
ties. He  may.  by  regulation  or  order, 
aid  In  preventing  the  maldistribution  of 
goods  and  facilities  which  basically  af- 
fect the  cost  of  living  or  industrial  pro- 
duction. 

Now.  that  would  give  him  authority 
to  manage  our  economy,  and  therein 
lies  the  basic,  fundamental  difference  in 
the  thinking  between  the  two  extremes. 
I  am  a  little  surprised  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  should  go  to  that 
extreme  which,  under  the  power  con- 
tained In  his  motion,  could  result  in  the 
socialization  of  our  economy.  Now,  If 
you  on  that  side  want  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  giving  your  President  and 
my  President  the  authority  to  manage 
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our  economy,  then  do  It  in  a  constitu- 
tional way;  write  some  standards  In  there 
for  his  guidance,  surely;  write  a  formula 
by  which  he  can  do  this  job,  but  until 
you  are  willing  to  do  that,  do  not  give 
us  these  weasel  words.  If  you  want  to 
destroy  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment, why  do  you  not  come  out  and  di- 
rectly say  so?  Why  do  you  use  this  lan- 
guage which  would  create  the  authority 
to  do  it  indirectly? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  know  the  chair- 
man desires  to  be  fair,  and  does  not  im- 
ply that  any  Member  will  violate  his 
oath  of  ofOce. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  hope  not. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  modification  I 
am  adopting  In  this  case  Is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  limitation  placed  on  the  vol- 
tmtary  aKreemcnts. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Listen,  I  graduated 
from  law  school  in  1916.  I  have  been 
rather  closely  afQUated  with  the  practice 
of  law  since  then  until  I  came  to  Con- 
gress a  long,  long  time  ago— 17  years  ago. 
Since  I  have  been  In  Congress  I  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  leg- 
islation. I  think  I  can  read  the  English 
language.  I  think  I  can  read  that  when 
you  put  an  "and"  In,  it  is  a  conjunction. 
That  Is  a  simple  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's contention.  You  have  an  "and" 
In  there,  so  the  language  following  your 
"and"  after  the  word  "order"  Is  not  a 
modification  of  the  language  which  you 
write  in.  Now,  you  better  redraft  it  If 
you  are  going  to  submit  It  or  take  the 
consequences. 

Now,  let  us  get  back  to  the  bill.  Under 
section  2  of  the  Senate  joint  resolution, 
It  will  be  noted  that  they  have  deleted 
the  section  in  the  House  joint  resolution 
which  provided  for  agreements  for  the 
marketing  of  livestock  and  poultry  at 
weights  and  grades  that  represent  the 
most  efficient  utilization  of  grain.  Now, 
I  think  also,  as  a  matter  of  interpreta- 
tion, since  the  Senate  committee  deleted 
that  language  and  offered  the  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  It  follows  that 
it  Is  clearly  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  none  of  the  agreements  specified  In 
section  2  and  none  of  the  action  which 
might  be  taken  in  respect  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  antitrust  laws  will  in  any 
manner  apply  to  any  agreement  in  re- 
spect to  the  feeding  of  grain,  or  will  not 
apply  in  any  way  to  the  regulations  and 
orders  providing  for  the  marketing  of 
livestock  and  poultry  or  the  eflacient  uti- 
ization  of  grain.  So  the  objection  in  the 
House  bill  m  that  respect  which  some  of 
the  Members  were  fearful  might  result 
In  some  management  over  our  agricul- 
tural industry,  which  was  not  intended, 
is  not  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167. 

The  difference  in  effect  between  the 
antitrust  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
and  the  antitrust  provisions  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  167  is  the  difference  be- 
tween tweedle-dee  and  tweedle-dum. 
Under  the  House  joint  resolution  the 
President  would  have  been  given  author- 
ity without  any  restraint  to  delegate  the 
supervision  of  these  consultations  and 
the  approval  of  the  agreements  to  any 
officer   of   the   Government,   which   of 


course  would  include  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral.  The  only  difference  in  effect  be- 
tween the  language  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  and  the  House  joint  resolu- 
tion is  that  we  have  tied  the  President's 
hands  a  little  tighter  and  provide  that 
the  agreements  shall  not  be  effective  until 
they  are  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. So  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
particular  reason  why  we  should  argue 
too  long  about  that. 

I  might  also  call  your  attention  to 
another  limitation  in  the  language  which 
was  suggested  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Harrlman,  and  this  language  in  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  is  the  language  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  sent  down. 
In  the  Hou»e  bill  we  sought  as  far  as 
possible  to  postpone  the  operation  pf 
State  antitrust  laws.  We  thought  about 
It  for  a  long  while  when  drafting  It.  We 
were  not  just  sure  whether  the  Federal 
Congress  could  pass  any  law  which  would 
set  aside  the  operation  of  State  antitrust 
laws,  but  we  did  think  there  might  be 
occasions  when  the  effectiveness  of  the 
State  law  might  depend  upon  a  Federal 
law,  and  that,  as  far  as  we  could  do  so  In 
the  Federal  Congress,  we  would  set  aside 
the  operation  of  State  antitrust  laws. 
Now,  of  course,  you  have  failed  to  remove 
one  of  the  obstacles  which  might  en- 
courage industry  to  sit  down  and  con- 
sult with  Government,  because  if  there 
is  a  State  antltnist  law  prohibiting  their 
entering  Into  the  agreements,  then  the 
action  In  this  bill  of  course  does  not 
effect  that.,  even  though  otherwise  under 
the  decisions  they  could  have  done  so. 
I  do  not  see  much  more  to  that  proviso. 
In  effect,  It  would  operate  about  the 
same  as  the  House  bill 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman  has 
reached  section  7  yet. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    No,  I  haye  not. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  However,  many  of 
us  over  here  are  very  curious  to  taiow 
what  the  gentleman's  reaction  to  that 
is  and  what  his  explanation  is. 

Under  the  heading  "Production  of 
foods  in  non-European  foreign  coun- 
tries" on  page  7  of  the  bill,  among  other 
language,  we  flnd  the  following: 

Such  projects  may  include  procurement, 
the  soaking  of  advances  and  price  guaran- 
Ues— 

And  SO  forth.  Now  to  whom  and  to 
what  extent,  and  where  are  those  price 
guarantees  going  to  be  applied? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  assume  that  that 
language  was  put  in  by  the  Senate  in 
keeping  with  the  request  of  the  President. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  Interpose,  I  want  to 
say  that  those  guarantees  are  much 
broader  than  anything  that  was  ever 
given  to  the  American  farmers. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  assume  that  the 
action  of  the  Senate  is  in  consequence  of 
the  request  of  the  President  as  contained 
in  his  message  of  November  17.  His 
sixth  point  reads  as  follows: 

To  enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  expand  Its  program  of  encouraging  the 
conservation  practices  In  this  country  and 
to  authorize  measures  designed  to  Increase 
the  production  of  foods  in  foreign  cotmtrles. 


That  langtiage  Is  undoubtedly  In  con- 
sequence of  the  President's  request  for 
authority  to  do  that.  I  think  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  offered  it  In  the 
other  body  and  it  was  adopted  in  the 
belief  that  It  complied  with  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes  In  that  respect. 

I  might  go  on  to  say  that  that  program 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Congress  must  approve  It  or  dis- 
approve It  within  60  days,  or  otherwise 
it  becomes  law. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  May  I  observe  that 
of  course  that  is  the  gentleman's  ex- 
planation of  the  meaning  of  section  7. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Unless  the  Congress 
withm  60  days  adopts  a  concurrent  reao* 
lution,  then  the  program  becomes  ef- 
fective. But  have  in  mind,  the  program 
Is  promulgated  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  So  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  we  can  prevent  the  operation  of  any 
program  by  passing  a  joint  resolution 
within  60  days  after  we  convene  next 
year,  because  they  do  not  have  any  pro- 
gram yet,  and  of  course  they  cannot  send 
it  down  to  us  until  we  reconvene,  let  us 
say  in  30  days,  which  will  be  in  January, 
they  cannot  put  a  program  Into  opera- 
tion before  March  1,  Have  in  mind  also 
that  before  that  time  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  or  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  or  both  committees  must 
give  consideration  to  whether  or  not  and 
in  what  form  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  to  be  extended,  because 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ex- 
pires on  June  30.  1848. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
wish  to  offer  any  committee  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.   No.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Phillips  of  California,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  joint  resolution  <S.  J.  Res.  167) 
to  aid  in  the  stabilization  of  commodity 
prices,  to  aid  in  further  stabilizing  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 412.  he  reported  the  joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engros.«;ed  and  read  a  third  time  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MoNaoNET  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Cksmmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
with  instructions  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  forthwith,  with  the  following 
amendment:  Page  2,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"authorized"  insert  "Issue  regulations  and 
orders  and  to." 
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Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
the  previous  question  on  the  motlo^ 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  orders 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Moniomst) 
were — ayes  73.  noes  156. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas  282.  nays  73,  not  votinj 
as  follows: 


I 


on 
.hat 


78, 


(Roll  No.  153] 
TEAS— 283 


AUen.  Calif.        Blu 
Allen,  ni.  mnrortb 

Almond  Xlaieaaer 

Anderson.  CaUf  .Xtoton 


Andreaen, 
AutUiCB. 

Andrpvs.  Ala. 

Angell 

Arenda 

AuchinclOM 

Bakew«U 

Barrett 

Bates.  Mali. 

Battla 

Bean 

Beckwortb 

Bell 

Bender 

Bennett.  Micb. 

Bishop 

Blackney 

Bland 

Bloom 

BoggA.  Del. 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Bradley 

Bramblctt 

Breliin 

Bropby 

Brown.  Oa. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Bryson 

Buchanan 

Buck 

Bulwlakla 

Burke 

Byrnes.  Wis, 

Camp 

Canfleld 

cannon 
Carrol. 
Carson 
Case.  N.J. 
Case.  S.  Dak. 
Celjer 
Chad  wick 
Chapman 
Che  if 
•  Chenowetb 
Chiperbeld 
Church 
Clason 
Coffin 
Cole.  Kana. 
Cole.  N.  Y. 
Combs 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cotton 
Cravens 
Crow 

Cunningham 
Dague 
Darb.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson.  Utali 
Devltt 
DTwart 
Dln«eU 
DoUlver 
Dondero 
Donohuo 
Doughton 
Durhiun 
Kateu 
Bberharter 
B'.iott 


Kngel.  Mich. 

Engle.  Calif. 

Kvlns 

FaUon 

Peighan 

Fellows 

Fen ton 

Flannagan 

Fletcher 

Fogarty 

Foote 

Forand 

Fuller 

Gamble 

Garmata 

Gary 

Gearbart 

GlUetta 

Goff 

Goodwin 

Gordon 

Gore 

Gorskl 

Graham 

Granger 

Grant.  Ala. 

Grant.  Ind. 

Gwynne.  Iowa 

Hale 

UaU. 


Kilday 

King 

Klein 

Knutaon 

Land)* 

Lane 

Lanbara 

Latham 

Lea 

LeCompta 

LePevre 

Leslnskl 

Lewis 

Llchtenwa^er 

Lodge 

Love 

Ly!e 

Lynch 

McConnetl 

McCormad 

McCcweu 

Mcculloch 

McDowell 

McGarvey 

McGregor 

McMahon 

McMillan.  I 

McMtllen.  tl. 

Mack 

MacKlnztoi 

Macy 

Maloney 

Marcanton4> 

Mathews 


Edwin  Arthur  Meade,  Ky. 


Hall. 
Leonard  W. 

Halleck 

Hand 

Hardy 

Rarless.  Aria. 

Rarneaa.  Ind. 

Hams 

Hart 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hedrick 

Herter 

Hecelton 

Hess 

Hill 

Hiosbaw 

Hobba 

Holmes 

Horan 

Jackson.  Wash 

Jenlaon 

Jenkins.  Ohio 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  HI. 

•Tohnson.  Ind. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.  C. 

Jones,  Wash. 

Jonkman 

Judd 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Kean 

Kearney 

Kearns 

Keatlnc 

Kee 

Kecfa 

Kefauvcf 

KeUey 

Kerr 

Kersten.  Wis. 


Meade.  Md. 

Merrcw 

Meyer 

Mlcbener 

Miller.  Md. 

MUler.  Nebi . 

MUls 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morton 

Muhlenben 

Multer 

Mundt 

Murdock 

Murray.  Te4n< 

Nicholson 

Nixon 

Nodar 

Norblad 

Norrell 

Norton 

O'Brien 

Owens 

Patman 

PhlUlpe,  Calif. 

Phlllipe,  Te4ii. 

Ploeser 

Plumley 

Potter 

Potts 

Poulson 

Price,  m. 

Priest 

Ramey 

Ray  bum 

Redden 

Rees 

Reeve* 

Regan 

Rich 

Rlcharda 

Rlehlman 

RUey 

Robertaon 


December  19 


c. 


Bobslon 

Rockwell 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Maw. 

Rohrbougb 

Roas 

Ruaaell 

Sadlak 

Sadowskl 

St.  Georga 

Sarbacher 

Saascer 

Scott.  Hardle 

Scott. 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 
Scrlvner 
Seely-Brown 


Abemethy 
Albert 
Andersen. 
H.  Carl 
Arnold 
Banu 
Blatnlk 
Bullet  t 
Burleson 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cole.  Mo. 
Cooley 
Crawford 
Curtis 
Deane 
Douglas 
Fernandez 
Folger 
Gathlngs 
Gross 

Gwmn.  N.  1 
Hagen 
Harrison 
Havenner 


Sheppard 
Slmpaon.  Pa. 
Smathers 

Smith.  Malna 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Somera 

Spence 

Stefan 

Stevenson 

Stlgler 

Taber 

Talle 

Thompson 

Tlbbott 

ToUefson 

TWyman 

NAYS— 73 

Hendricks 

HoSman 

Hol.fleld 

Hope 

Ruber 

Hull 

Jetisen 

Kennedy 

Klrwan 

Larcada 

Lemke 

Lucas 

Ludlow 

Lusk 

Madden 

Mahon 

Manasco 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iowa 

Mason 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUler.  Conn. 

Monro  ney 

Murray.  Wis." 

O'Konskl 


VanZandt 

Vinson 

Vorys 

Wadsworth 

Walter 

Welchel 

Welch 

Whlttlngton 

Wlggleaworth 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wolcott 

Wood 

Woodruff 

Youngblood 

Zimmerman 


OToola 

Pace 

Passman 

Peden 

Peterson 

Pickett 

Poage 

Rankin 

Sanborn 

Schwabe.  Mo. 

Schwabe.  Okla. 

Short 

Simpson.  111. 

Smith.  Ohio 

Stockman 

Teague 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Vursell 

Wheeler 

Whitten 

Wllllama 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winstead 

Worley 


NOT   VOTING— 78 


Allen.  La 

Andrews.  N.  Y. 

Bardeu 

Bates.  Ky. 

Bennett.  Mo. 

Bosgs.  La. 

Brooks 

Buckley 

Bu5bey 

Butler 

Byrne.  N  Y. 

Clements 

Cllpplnger 

Colmer 

Coudert 

Courtney 

Cox 

Crosser 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson,  m.  ■ 

Delaney 

Dlrksen 

Domengeaux 

Dorn 

Drewry 

Fisher 


Pulton 

Gallagher 

CaViU 

Gillie 

Gosaett 

Gregory 

GrlJBths 

Hartley 

Hebert 

HefTernan 

Hoeven 

Jackson,  Calif 

Jarmon 

Javits 

Jenkins. 

Johnson 

Keogh 

Kllbu   1 

Kunkel 

McDonough 

Mitchell 

Morrison 

O'Hara 

Patterson 

Pfelfer 

Phil  bin 


Pa. 

Okla. 


Powell 

Preston 

Price,  K«. 

Rabin 

Rains 

Reed.  HI. 

Reed,  N  Y. 

Rivers 

Rlzley 

Rooney 

Sabath 

ScobliclB 

Shafer 

Sikes 

Smith.  Sans. 

Smith.  Wis. 

Stanley 

Strattoa 

Sundstrom 

Taylor 

Thomas,  N.J. 

Towe 

Trimble 

Vail 

West 

Wolverton 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Additional  general  pairs: 
Mr.  Thomas  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Sabath. 
Mr.  Coudert  with  Mr.  Cox. 
Mr.  Sundstrom   with  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Plorlda. 

Mr.  Hartley  with  Mr.  Slkes. 

Mr.  Jackson  of  California  with  Bfc.  Gregory . 

Mr.  Rlzley  with  Mr.  Keogh. 

Mr.  Scobllck  with  Mr.  Trimble. 

Smith  of  Kansas  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Kllburn  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

McDonough  with  Mr.  HefTernan. 
Mr.  Kunkel  with  Mr.  Morrison. 
Mr.  Busbey  with  Mr.  Domengeaux. 

Butler  with  Mr.  Rooney. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr.  Dlrksen  with  Mr.  Hubert. 
Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Delaney. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Drewry. 
Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Mitchell  with  Mr.  Jarman. 
Mr.    Jenkins    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Phllbln. 
Mr.  Hoeven  with  Mr.  Boggs  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Towe  with  Mr.  Bains. 


Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Buckley. 
Mr.  Vail  with  Mr.  Rivers. 
Mr.  Gavin  with  Mr.  Ooesett. 
Mr.  Wolverton  with  Mr.  Preston. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Rabin. 
Mr.  Reed  of  Ullnois  with  Mr.  Dawson  of 
Illinois. 
Mr.  Gillie  with  Mr.  Stanley. 
Mr.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Cllpplnger  with  Mr.  Pfelfer. 
Mr.  Bennett  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Reed  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  Barden. 

Mr.  Peterson  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  Rees  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wEts  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  five  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  SINE  DIE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  House  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  127)  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  33,  Eightieth  Congress,  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Friday, 
December  19,  1947,  and  that  when  they  ad- 
journ on  said  day,  they  stand  adjourned 
sine  die. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING     SIGNING     OF     ENROLLED 
BILLS   AND    JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  House  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  128)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  be.  and  they  are 
hereby,  authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  EXPENDITURES 
Mr.    LeCOMPTE.      Mr.    Speaker,    by 
direction   of   the  Committee  on   House 
Administration.  I  desire  to  call  up  a  reso- 
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lution  (H.  Res.  407)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  the  Inves- 
tigation to  be  conducted  by  the  select  com- 
mittee created  by  House  Resolution  404,  not 
to  exceed  $25,000,  Including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  investigators,  attorneys, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  2,  after  the  words  "H.  Res.  404", 

Insert  "Eightieth  Congress." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  (H.  Res.  373)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  studies  and  investigations  authorized  by 
clauses  1  to  10  (O)  of  rule  XI  Incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 
including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  such  experts,  special  counsel,  and  such 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
Bhall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  said 
committee  and  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Skc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  inves- 
tigation.  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  or 
any  subconunlttee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House 
Is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take 
such  testimony,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  issued  under  the  slgnattire  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  sub- 
committee, or  by  any  member  designated  by 
any  such  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  any  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Sec.  3.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mltteea  may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  If  not  otherwise 
officially   engaged. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Line  2,  strike  out  the  words  "clauses  I  to  10 
(O)  of  rule"  and  Insert  therefor  the  words 
•V.  Res.  403,  Eightieth  Congress." 

Line  8,  strike  out  "XI." 

Strike  out  section  2.  lines  11  and  12,  page  1, 
and  llnea  1  to  10,  Inclusive,  of  page  2*.  also, 
strike  out  section  3,  llnea  11  to  13.  Inclusive, 
page  2. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  asked 
and  was  granted  permission  to  extend  bis 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  a  statement  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  postal  employees. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks In  the  Record  and  include  a  manu- 
script entitled  "National  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Training  for  Negro  Youths," 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  total 
cost  would  be  $189.34. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  her  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  an  edi- 
torial on  the  fuel  problem. 

Mr.  WEICHEL  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Recohd  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  in 
elude  a  speech  and  a  copy  of  a  bill  he 
introduced  today. 

Mr.  JENNINGS  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Api>endix  of  the  Record  and  include  cer- 
tain quotations  from  Monday's  Record. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  SARBACHER, 
Mr.  WOLVERTON,  and  Mr.  LATHAM 
asked  and  were  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WALTER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial  from  today's  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  asked  and  wsis 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  Record  and  include  a  letter. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  a  radio 
address. 

THE  COAL  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  listened  with  considerable  interest 
during  the  last  few  days  to  discussions 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  what  has 
been  called  the  coal  shortage.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  so-called  coal  shortage  is,  in  reality, 
a  shortage  of  railroad  cars. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  im- 
precedented  demands  were  made  upon 
the  coal  industry  of  the  United  States. 
The  industry  met  that  challenge  and 
there  was  coal  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tion as  well  as  for  the  war  machine. 

Yet,  2  years  later,  we  are  told  there  is 
a  coal  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  explanation  for  this 
anomaly  is  a  simple  one.  Somehow, 
somewhere,  during  the  war,  we  found  the 
coal  cars.    Now  they  have  disappeared. 

West  Virginia  is  the  largest  producer 
of  bituminous  coal  among  the  48  States. 
We  West  Virginians  call  coal  "black 
gold,"  for  it  is  the  backbone  of  our 
State's  economy. 

The  coal  car  shortage  in  my  State  has 
provoked  great  concern.  An  ofiBcial  of 
01.Z  of  the  largest  mines  in  my  district 
told  me  not  long  ago  that  unless  more 
railroad  cars  became  available  at  the 
mine,  the  company  might  be  forced  to 
suspend  operations. 

He  said  there  was  no  shorti^e  of  coal 
in  the  rich  vein  running  through  the 


mine.  Neither  was  there  the  shortage 
of  men  which  posed  a  real  problem  dur- 
ing the  days  of  record-breaking  wartime 
production. 

Mr.  L.  Ebersol  Gaines,  of  Motmt  Hope, 
W.  Va.,  is  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association.  A  few  days  ago.  he  pointed 
out  to  me  that  ^jal  production  this  year 
is  second  only  to  its  wartime  peak  year. 

Mr.  Gaines,  while  conceding  that  cer- 
tain speci£d  coals  may  be  temporarily 
short,  asserted  that  this  is  due  princi- 
pally to  transportation  shortage.  He 
added,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  industry  or  householder  being 
short  of  coal  for  power  or  heating. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Johnson,  of  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.,  told  me  something  which  may  sur- 
prise the  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  referring  to  the  coal  shortage. 

"A  shortage  of  railroad  cars,"  he  said, 
"has  made  it  impossible  to  work  the 
mines  more  tham  55  or  60  percent  of 
the  time." 

Black  gold  lies  imder  the  hills  of  West 
Virginia  in  abundant  quantity.  Our 
mine  operators  have  the  know-how  and 
the  capital  to  work  with  and  we  have  the 
men  to  dig  it.  These  men — operators 
and  miners  alike — are  anxious  to  get  at 
the  job. 

Solve  their  transportation  problem, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  you  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  so-called  coal  shortage. 

VETERANS'     SUBSISTENCE      ALLOWANCE 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(S.  1394)  to  provide  increased  subsist- 
ence allowance  to  veterans  pursuing  cer- 
tain courses  under  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

A  similar  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  biU  is  this? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Jt  is 
a  bill  to  provide  increased  subsistence  al- 
lowance to  veterans  pursuing  certain 
courses  under  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944  as  amended  and 
for  other  purposes.  It  provides  for  only 
a  small  increa.se.  $10  a  month  for  a  sin- 
gle veteran.  $15  if  he  has  one  dependent, 
and  $15  additional  if  he  has  more  than 
one  dependent. 

This  Is  an  emergency  situation  for 
many  veterans  are  having  to  drop  out 
of  courses  this  year  because  the  amount 
allowed  them  was  too  small  with  costs 
increasing  all  the  time. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  call  the  bill  up 
In  this  way,  but  It  is  necessary  to  get 
it  passed  at  this  time  for  we  are  work- 
ing against  time  in  the  matter.  We  did 
not  hesitate  during  wartime  to  pass 
measures.  We  have  just  passed  a  bill 
for  aid  for  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
not  only  do  the  veterans  who  are  In 
^ool  desire  to  secure  more  funds  but 
we  have  veterans  in  various  other 
branches  of  our  economy  who  are  anx- 
ious to  secure  more.  We  not  only  have 
the  veterans  but  we  have  many  other 
people  in  this  country  who  today  are  re- 
questing additional  funds  in  order  to 
maintain  themselves  and  their  families. 
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We  were  called  into  this  special  s  ession 
for  two  purposes:  First,  to  provide  aid  to 
Italy.  Prance,  and  Austria.  Tii3t  has 
been  takon  care  of.  The  second  p  irpose 
was  to  discuss  the  high  prices  of  com- 
modities. We  have  disposed  of  these 
matters  as  best  we  can  at  this  tiro  e. 

If  we  were  now  to  allow  conside  "ation 
of  all  the  bills  Members  desire  to  bring 
up  by  unanimous  consent  to  gi-a  it  in- 
creases to  one  individual  or  one  c  ass  of 
Individuals  over  another,  we  world  be 
here  for  a  long,  long  time,  waj  past 
Christmas. 

I  made  the  statement  the  other  day 
that  we  were  not  going  to  allow  an  '  such 
Important  bills  to  come  up  by  » nanl 
mous  consent.  At  the  next  sess  on  of 
Congress,  which  will  take  place  m  a  few 
days,  we  are  going  to  have  full  and  imple 
opportimity  to  discuss  the  various  \  hases 
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of  these  veterans'  problems  and 
problems  that  face  the  people 
country,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
permit  any  bill  to  come  up  here 
now  on  by  unanimous  consent 

For  the  foregoing  reason.  Mr.  Sp|»aker, 
I  will  have  to  object. 

Mrs.     ROGERS     of     Massachusetts. 
Will  the  gentleman  reserve  his 
Uon? 

Mr.    RICH.    To   permit    the 
voman  to  make  a  brief  statemen 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  As 
the  gentleman  knows.  I  have  askecf  for  a 
rule  for  suspension  of  the  rules 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  hai  tried 
to  get  the  bill  up  for  action  since  last 
spring:  I  hope  the  gentleman  wll  not 
object  to  this  bill,  for  we  are  hav  ng  to 
work  aejainst  time.  These  boys  a  ready 
•re  dropping  out  of  their  clashes.  They 
are  the  future  Americans.  They  a  -e  the 
men  who  are  going  to  make  our  cc  untry 
strong.  We  have  a  contract  with  them. 
We  passed  the  legislation  enabling  them 
to  go  to  school.  They  cannot  coi  tinue 
without  help.  Pass  the  bill  bef  )re  it 
Is  too  late.  The  next  semester  begins 
soon.  They  do  not  have  the  mor  ey  to 
stay  in  .'^choo?. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  regular  or  ler  Is 
demanded.  The  regular  order  s.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts i 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 
SXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  asktd  and  was  biven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  i  i  the 
RzcoKO  and  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  BRADLEY  asked  and  was   ;i 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  i  i 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  inclu|e 
article    from    the   Long   Beach 
Telegram. 

Mr.  GAMBLE  asked  and  was 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
Appendix   of  the  Recoro   and   in 
tables  on  the  increased  price  of 
commodities. 
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ADTIIORIZINO  SECRETARY  OF  AORIcUL- 
TURE  TO  PUBLISH  THE  NAMES  OFIcER- 
TAIN  PERSONS 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
In  my  hand  a  Senate  joint  resolution 
that  has  to  do  with  certain  matter  j 
Tolvlng  disclosures  by  the  Secret  ay 
Agriculture.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 


hold 


In- 
of 


that  this  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  170) 
may  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  joint  resolution.       j 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  section  8  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tie  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section  or  of  any  other  law.  the  Sscre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  may.  in  his  discretion, 
from  time  to  time  disclose  and  make  public 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  traders  on  the 
boards  of  trade  on  the  commodity  markets 
with  resjjcct  to  whom  the  Secretary  has  In- 
formation, and  any  other  information  In  the 
possession  of  the  D?partment  of  Agriculture 
relating  to  the  amount  of  commodities  pur- 
chased or  sold  by  each  such  trader;  and  when 
requested  by  any  committee  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  acting  within  the  scope  of  Its 
jurisdiction,  shall  furnish  to  such  committee 
and  make  public  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  traders  on  such  boards  of  trade  with  re- 
spect t3  whom  the  Secretary  has  Information, 
and  any  otter  information  in  the  possession 
of  the  IDepartment  of  Agriculture  relating  to 
the  amounts  of  commodities  ptirchased  or 
■old  bj  each  such  trader." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana'* 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  v/ill  this  resolu- 
tion b*;  subject  to  amendment? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Yes;  it  would  be. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Spaaker.  I  have 
an  an:endment  on  the  Clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  know  if 
this  will  give  the  committee  the  right  to 
Investigate  charges  that  certain  individ- 
uals on  the  cotton  exchange  con.spirt  i 
with  certain  large  textile  manufacturers 
to  hold  down  the  price  of  cotton? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  do  not  know.  The 
gentleman  can  read  the  resolution.  I  do 
not  know  what  form  it  will  finally  be  in 
when  it  Is  adopted,  if  it  is  adopted.  I 
would  not  undertake  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman about  that. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  Is  not 
offering  the  resolution  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  am  asking  for  its 
consideration. 
Mr.  RANKIN.    At  this  time? 
Mr.  HALLECK.     Yes;  in  the  House  as 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Then  I  wUl  take  that 
up  latdr. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER.    The    resolotion    Is 
now  open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  I 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoffman:  On 
page  1.  line  5.  of  the  title,  after  the  semi- 
colon, and  following  the  word  "possession" 
In  the  fifth  line  of  the  title  Uisert  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  or  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  to  fmuish  to  commit- 
tees of  Congreu  upon  request  any  informa- 
tion io  their  possession  or  under  tbeir  con- 
trol," 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  second  amendment  which  has  the  same 


purpose,  the  first  being  an  amendment 
to  the  title,  and  the  second  to  the  body 
of  the  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  other  one  be  read  and  that 
they  both  be  considered  at  the  same  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  other  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoffman  :  Page 
2,  line  14.  after  the  period  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "and  the  Sscretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and /or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  available  and  to 
furnish  when  requested  by  any  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress  acting  within  the 
scope  of  its  jurisdiction  Information  re- 
quested by  said  committee." 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment,  which 
would  give  practically  any  conmiittee  of 
the  House  authority  to  publicize  the 
Income-tax  returns  of  certain  individuals 
at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  comes 
to  the  House  without  any  notice  what- 
ever to  the  Members  as  to  how  far  the 
amendment  goes.  I  have  just  been  In- 
formed that  the  same  kind  of  proposi- 
tion was  presented  to  this  House  quite 
sometime  ago  and  was  overr/helmingly 
defeated.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  matter 
that  certainly  should  be  considered  in  a 
committee.  I  think  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fine  out  how  far  this  would  go. 

I  know  none  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  wants  to  see  himself  or  any  of 
his  constituents  singled  out  and  have 
his  Income-tax  returns  looked  over  by 
a  committee  and  then  publicized  in  a 
newspaper.  That  would  invade  the  pri- 
vacy of  private  cit'zens  as  well  as  cor- 
porations. While  it  may  be  all  right  to 
do  it  later  on  and  have  certain  restric- 
tions on  what  may  be  publicized,  I  do 
not  believe  an  amendment  of  this  signifi- 
cance and  of  this  much  importance 
should  be  adopted  without  consideration, 
particularly  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
withdraw  the  amendment  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  look  it  over  in  January.  If 
then  we  think  it  is  all  right,  we  can  pass 
It.  But  we  have  thrown  around  the  In- 
come-tax payers  of  this  country  the  pro- 
tection of  this  privacy  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
swept  away  in  just  the  heat  of  the  mo- 
ment or  in  a  few  minutes  of  deliberation. 
We  remember  that  for  a  while  there  were 
published  in  the  newspapers  the  returns 
of  every  person  who  made  over  a  certain 
income  or  who  paid  over  a  certain 
amount  of  tax,  and  you  know  what  the 
result  was  during  those  few  years  that 
act  was  in  existence.  We  found  it  ad- 
visable to  repeal  it.  So  I  hope  we  will 
not  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RAYEURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  This  Is  an  amend- 
ment which  it  is  very  embarrassing  to 
oppose  because  one  might  be  misunder- 
stood, but  25  years  ago  I  heard  £uch  men 
as  Nicholas  Longworth,  afterward 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Harry  H-.wcs, 
afterwards  a  disUnguished  United  States 
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Senator,  argue  this  thing  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other,  and  the  House  de- 
cided that  this  kind  of  thing  was  not 
fair.  The  law  now  states  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  can  call  for 
these  records,  as  can  some  other  com- 
mittees, and  special  committees,  if  so 
authorized,  to  use  In  executive  session, 
and  if  something  is  flagrant  enough  that 
it  should  be  submitted  to  the  House,  it 
may  be.  I  do  not  challenge  the  purpose 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  but  I 
think  he  is  going  a  long  way  In  writing 
this  kind  of  proposition  into  law  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  without  consideration 
by  some  committee.  It  does  not  affect 
me  any  more  than  it  does  anybody  else. 
But  I  am  talking  about  the  question  of 
fair  play.  It  is  not  fair  play  to  expose 
the  income-tax  returns  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  their  enenjies  or  to  their 
competitors.  It  never  has  "^n  done  and 
It  should  not  be  done  now. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  his  state- 
ment, I  do  hope  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  re- 
ject the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield  to  the 
geniieman  irom  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  This  whole  thing  Is 
coming  up  here  on  rather  short  notice 
and  in  something  of  an  Irregular  way.  If 
I  understand  the  matter  correctly,  the 
action  was  precipitated  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  disclose 
certain  names  to  a  committee  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  Capitol,  except  on  the 
condition  that  all  names  be  disclosed  and 
made  public.  Now  this  resolution  comes 
along.  Does  the  gentleman  think  this  is 
something  of  an  Invasion  of  the  rights 
of  a  private  citizen  who  is  outside  the 
Government?  Does  he  think  it  is  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  anyone  not  in  the 
Government,  of  a  citizen  who  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Government,  to  disclose 
publicly  his  operations  on  the  grain  ex- 
change or  commodity  exchange? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  think  in  a  way 
it  is  an  invasion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  EBERHARTER.    I  yield  gladly. 
Mr.  RAYBURN.    The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture did  not  disclose  these  names  be- 
cause he  said  he  did  not  have  legal  au- 
thority to  do  so.    That  is  the  reason  why 
this  resolution  is  here. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  absolutely. 

The  question  here  Is  whether  or  not  we 
should  without  any  consideration,  prac- 
tically, make  every  citizen,  every  income 
tax  payer  liable  to  have  his  Income  tax 
returns  exposed  to  the  public  I  for  one 
must  state  my  objections  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure. I  could  never  support  that,  es- 
pecially without  committee  consideration 
ahd  generally  speaking  a  good  deal  of 


debate  on  the  subject.  I  think  that  every 
citizen  of  both  parties  will  appreciate  it 
if  we  go  rather  slowly  on  this  kind  of 
legislation  at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld  further? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield,  most  cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  The  law  now  provides 
that  certain  standing  committees  and 
special  committees  of  Congress  have  the 
right  to  go  into  these  things.  Why  extend 
jiirisdiction  and  authority  over  this  mat- 
ter to  all  of  the  19  committees  of  the 
House,  or  to  the  special  committees? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  hope  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Haluecx,  will  indicate 
that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  this  particular 
amendment.  So  far  he  has  not  stated 
his  position  on  it.  I  think  the  member- 
ship of  his  party  would  like  to  know  how 
he  stands  on  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  being  in  much  the  same 
frame  of  mind  as  the  very  distinguished 
Minority  Leader.  I  feel  a  concern  about 
this  thing,  too.  But  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  me  personally. 

Mr.  EBERHART^3l.  Of  course,  we 
understand  that. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  might  also  add  that 
without  regard  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  the  law,  the  fact 
yet  remains  that  he  said  to  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  understand  it.  "If  ]rou  will 
make  the  names  public  and  put  them  all 
in,  then  I  will  give  them  to  you."  I 
think  he  was  blowing  hot  and  cold  on 
this  whole  thing.  I  am  concerned,  as 
I  pointed  out  to  the  gentleman,  about 
the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  private  citi- 
zens completely  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  might  be  affected  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  without  the 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have 
serious  doubts  in  my  mind  whether  or 
not  we  need  any  such  resolution  as  this 
at  all. 

But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
saying  that  there  Is  not  going  to  be  any 
action  on  It.  

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Certainly  the 
gentleman  takes  the  position,  then,  that 
the  resolution.  If  amended  as  proposed. 
Is  dangerous^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ajk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  two  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  a  distinguished  member  of  tlie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  My  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
submit  to  him  that  we  are  talking  about 
two  different  things  here.  From  the  dis- 
cussions we  are  concerned  with  regard 
to  the  basic  resolution,  which  has  to  do 
with  gambling  in  commodities.    But  as 


I  understand  the  proposition  here,  my 
friend,  me  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  HorritAN]  seeks  to  extend  this  thing 
and  to  broaden  it  to  cover  income-tax 
payers.  If  we  want  to  open  that,  why  was 
there  such  an  outcry  against  the  loose- 
ness with  which  income-tax  returns  were 
treated  and  handled  when  we  published 
the  names  and  amounts  of  tax  liability  of 
income-tax  payers? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  DincbllI 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

Mr.  WALTER.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  IMr.  Hoffman]  re- 
lates only  to  those  people  who  v/ould 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  original 
resolution.  

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  The  thing  that 
I  think  every  Member  should  object  to 
is  that  this  is  an  important  amendment 
and  is  sprung  on  us  in  the  afternoon, 
when  practically  all  Members  thought 
most  of  the  business  of  this  session  had 
been  concluded.  No  committee  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  it.  The  matter 
has  already  been  discarded  and  defeated 
by  a  previous  Congress  after  due  delib- 
eration. Now.  this  late  in  the  session, 
this  matter  is  brought  up. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  he  would  like  to  see 
the  whole  matter  set  aside  until  we 
come  back  in  January? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  No;  definitely 
not.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  ptissage  of  the 
resolution  as  It  came  from  the  other 
body,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time 
or  the  place  to  pass  an  amendment  of 
this  great  Importance.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ebkr- 
EAETEBl  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  very  much  to 
disagree  with  my  distinguished  leader  on 
this  proposition. 

You  may  go  to  your  courthouse  at  home 
and  see  the  tax  returns  of  every  citizen  of 
your  county.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
sacred  about  Income-tax  returns. 

But  this  is  not  a  question  of  meddling 
with  everybody's  income-tax  returns.  It 
is  a  question  of  certain  individuals  tak- 
ing advantage  of  Information  they  get 
through  ofiScial  sources  or  official  posi- 
tions, and  using  it  to  speculate,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy  on  the  exchange.  As 
I  said  the  other  day,  I  think  you  are  20 
years  late.  This  should  have  been  done 
years  ago. 

You  let  a  man  get  his  ear  to  the  key- 
hole of,  say,  even  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  White  House,  or 
the  office  of  the  head  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  he  knows  what  kind 
of  a  statement  is  going  to  be  issued  to- 
morrow. He  Is  not  speculating  himself. 
Oh,  na  But  his  silent  partner  on  the 
exchange  may  be  speculating  for  hixa. 
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■•  can  literally  make  millions 
way;  and  it  has  been  done. 

I  think  the  cotton  market  wm 
laud  thh  la^t  fall,  and  It  ts  my 
ttUt  will  help  US  put  a  stop  to 
Of  Pffootdurt . 

A  eoCtOQ  farmer  makes  1  cent 
for  every  cent  pound  he  gets 
lint  MUMI.    Thnt  Is  the  hnrdo^ 
you  MtoM  ••y.  in  America— hcri 
plowini  and  plcklna  cotton  in 
Mia.    Th«  cotton  farmers  In.tt  yo 
working  for  S3  cenu  an  hour,  whie 
la  liuhtotry  were  striking  to  ge 
wagfo  ralatd  in  Home  cases  60  c^nts 
a  dodar  aa  hour. 

Thero-was  some  kind  of 
OB  thf  cotton  vkchante  that  hc 
narktt  far  Mow  the  cost  of  pr 

Twtaty  years  ago  I  had  the 
of  Investigating  msnlpulstton.t 
cotton  exchange  and  I  Icarnrd 
deal  about  them.    I  for  one,  sm 
ing  for  anybody  who  Is  on  the 
pay  roll  or  who  has  the  confldtir 
anybody  hiah  up  on  the  pay  roll. 
advantage  of  that  confldence  to 
late  on  or  to  manipulate  the  grain 
or  the  cotton  market  or  any  othe  r 
BOdlty  market. 

I  cannot  see  how  anybody 
ously  objpct  to  this  amendment. 

The  SI  E  .A  KER.     The  time  of 
tleman  from  Mbsisslppl  has  expirfed 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr.  Speaker, 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
ment  Just  to  say  that  I  do  not  thli(k 
legislation  as  far-reaching  as 
resented  by  these  amendments  should 
con.sldered  by  amendment  on 
of  the  House,    I  do  not  think  it 
I  do  not  think  li  Is  Ju.<tt  to  millioiLH 
pic  who  nb  income-tax  returns 
do  trust  that  these  amendments 
voted  down. 

Ttat  flPSAKER.    The  queMlon 
tha  aaandments  offered  by  the 
Baa  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Horm 

The  quetion   wtm   taken;   and 
divL^lon   (demanded   by  Mr, 
there  were— ayes  41.  noes  89. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker. 
)ect  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
quorum  ts  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  will 
(After  counting.  1     Two   hundrt- 
twenty- four   Metnbert   art   present, 
quotum. 

8u  the  amendment  wa«  reject«< 

a  aaioiotiaii  m  itov  tammm  av  mw 
HaMVAar  or  AeitcvtTvtt  to 
ntroaasaTtciN  hknb  sKMifKaTsa 

Mr.    MACKINNON.    Mr. 

move  to  itrtka  out  tht  last  word 

Mr.    Bpoaker.    the    gentlrmtn 
Tikaa  and   Michigan  complain 
what  they  might  do  to  Innocent 
If  the  Income  tax  provision  were  a(|)pi 
But.  gentlemen,  they  are  not  av 
hurtlaf  laaootnt  people  by  thl^ 
tlon  for  that  la  exactly  what  this 
lutton  doc.t. 

There  l.t  no  doubt  about  the  necitiis 
In  my  opinion,  of  the  Secretary  of 
culture  divulging  this  information 
out  this  Joint  resolution.    If  you 
the  law  and  If  you  will  look  at  the 
Ion  that  the  Secretary  is  hiding 

Sou  will  find  It  Is  undated.  It  Is 
y  an  employee  In  his  own  dep 
and  baaed  upon  obiter  dicta  throu 
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Tou  rannot  eome  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  Secretary  has  a  very  lama 
excuse  for  not  giving  the  information. 
Plra«*  refer  to  page  11S67  and  pngai 
11818  1 1617  of  the  CoNORiasioMAL  Rccoas 
for  this  information. 

Now.  what  Is  proposed  to  be  done  by 
this  reM)lutlon?  Heretofore,  we  have 
heard  the  accusation  or  wrongdoing  by 
thoite  Insiders  In  Oovernmcnt  who  hnve 
Inside  Information.  This  is  a  small 
group.  What  this  resolution  will  do  will 
bring  In  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
other  people  and  permit  the  small  group 
of  "inaldcrs"  who  have  really  done  a 
moral  wrong,  by  proAtlng  on  a  confiden- 
tial i'tlntton<ihtp,  to  hide  behind  the 
aklrts  of  soma  800.000  other  people  that 
have  been  engaging  In  purely  legitimate 
trannActlons.  Now,  that  li  thi  purpotto 
of  thio  re«olutlon.  To  protect  the  "in- 
sider: ."  That  \n  the  rca.son.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  it  has  been  proposed.  It  It 
Junt  r  s  clear  as  a  bell. 

Now,  tht  general  public.  If  they  believe 
the  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, beltrves  there  are  some  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture  that  prohibit  him  from  divulg- 
ing tills  informntion:  and  when  this  res- 
olution is  passed — and  I  air  going  to  vote 
for  it  because  I  want  the  information  as 
soon  a.s  possible— the  story  will  go  out 
broadca-st  to  the  country,  "Oh,  now  Con- 
gres.s  ha.s  removed  the  restrictions  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture."  But  Mr. 
Speacer.  you  know,  and  I  know  and  any 
perse  n  who  reads  the  law  knows,  that 
thert  were  no  restrictions  in  the  first 
place  which  would  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  from  giving  this  in- 
formation to  Congress.  Mortover,  he 
has  had  thli  Information  In  his  pouci* 
sion  at  all  tlmti.  Only  a  short  time  ago 
In  Ciiicago  tha  Secretary  told  rcporlera 
who  were  intf-rvlcwlnu  him  that  he  had 
this  Information  and  that  he  could  name 
namos.  Why.  sure,  he  has  had  this  In- 
formation all  along.  But  when  we  pasa 
this  bill  the  public  will  feel  that  some 
restriction  has  been  removed.  And 
wh?n  the  nnmes  of  these  tnildtr.H  In  the 
Government  come  out,  the  public  will 
feel  that  the  President  did  not  know  the 
nnmi'M  of  these  tniitd<^r»  any  sooner  than 
the  aubllo  did.  But  his  Heorotary  of 
Agrltulture  knew  It  and  the  Freildent 
muat  have  known  It  all  along.  The  Ad- 
minlitratlon  can  then  feign  Nur^rlRe  and 
kick  tha  raiqals  out.  This  rosoliiMon  Is 
a  cov»r  to  protect  tlm  lni«UlerM  who  have 
acoe«<i  to  conndcntiHl  informniion.  by 
bringing  In  oomt  200,000  pcrioni  who 
have  no  Inside  Information  and  to  pro- 
vide a  colorable  excusa  for  the  failure 
of  thi)  Se^rttAry  of  Aarlculturo  to  Rooner 
dlvulfo  the  Information  on  the  "InMd- 
ers,"  and  for  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  corrective  action. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  wlU  tha 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MacKinnon.  I  do  not  have  time 
now,  but  I  Will  In  a  moment. 

Mr,  RANKIN.  I  will  attempt  to  get 
the  gentleman  lome  additional  time. 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  X  thank  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  the  the  gentleman's 
time  be  extended  thiee  addiUonal  min- 
utea. 


The  SPEAKER.  Xa  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mia* 
•l8.^ippl? 

There  wu  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
Secretary  Anderson  offered  to  give  thi  ^ 
names  to  a  committee  of  another  body; 
and  they  would  not  accept  them  except 
In  secret  lesston? 

Mr  MacKinnon.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Senate  committee,  It  may 
be  that  he  offered  to  bring  in  a  Itit  of 
sufflctent  ilie'  »o  that  the  real  wrong* 
doers  would  be  well  hidden  and  well  pro- 
tected by  the  ^mcke  screen. 

Mr,  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  hai  no 
Information  to  that  effect. 

Mr,  MACKINNON.  Well.  I  do  hava 
some  Information  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Where  did  the  gentle- 
man get  It? 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  If  the  gentleman 
Is  concerned  about  It,  I  road  tha  ^nata 
RcccRO  for  yesterday. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  All  right;  put  It  In  tha 
Ricono. 

Mr  MACKINNON,  You  will  have  ad- 
ditional infoitnatlon  when  the  Andresen 
committee  gets  going.  ! 

Mr  RANKIN.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  put  It  in  the  Rxcoso  now.  Con- 
gress is  entitled  to  it  IX  the  gentleman 
has  it. 

Mr  MacKinnon.  Well.  I  do  have 
some  information  on  this  whole  matter, 
but  I  also  know  that  the  chairman  of 
the  investigating  committee  has  the  same 
information  and  I  prefer  to  let  that 
committee  function  and  divulge  their 
findings  In  the  manner  they  consider 
best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  created. 

B\0  PSBCBOBNT 

There  Is  just  one  further  point.  That 
l«.  I  consider  we  are  letting  a  very  bad 
precedent  by  passing  a  congressional 
resolution  every  time  a  committee  of 
Congresi!  wants  some  legitimate  Infor- 
matloi.  when  there  is  no  leKiil  bur  to  tha 
department  [urnishing  It.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  go  through  the  machinery 
of  getting  a  Joint  resolution  passed  by 
the  two  Houaea  of  Congreis,  with  hear- 
Inui  in  both  bodtei,  and  then  send  It  to 
the  Preildent  for  hla  oonaent  or  veto,  we 
arc  goInK  to  put  this  body  In  a  position 
where  It  cannot  act.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  la  juat  about  the  p<>  iiion  the  exoou- 
tlvt  dopartmrni'.  i  iHiin  ii  in  in  now. 

Tha  Secretary  of  Agiiculture  aatd  to  I 
reporters  yeatarday  that  the  pansuga  of 
this  Joint  roroluiion  wuuUl  preserve  tha 
"proper  relationship"  between  the  lagla- 
latlve  and  the  executive  branohta  of  tha  i?<^ 
Government.  What  he  apparently  meaiia  i 
by  a  "proper  relntionahip"  la  one  whera  I 
It  la  so  difficult  for  the  legislative  branch  I 
to  get  Information  that  la  not  worth  tha 
effort~a  rclatlon.ihlp  where  the  legisla- 
tive branch  is  unable  to  Investigate  tha 
executive  branch  cfTcctlvely.     That  la 
who  it  appears  to  mo  that  the  executive 
branch  wants.   I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  get  ourselves  In  that  position. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Hoffman  amend- 
ment would  carry.  I  am  sorry  it  did  not. 
But  I  aay  again  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  Joint  resolution.  X  do  not  like  to 
dignify  a  lame  excuaa— and  thnt  is  Just 
what  tha  Sacrttary  of  Agriculture  baa 
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come  In  here  with.  In  ny  opinion,  and  It 
la  very  lame,  If  you  will  study  It— by  rec- 
ognlalng  It.  but  In  order  to  get  the  Infor- 
mation as  quickly  as  poaalble  X  am  going 
to  support  this  resolution.  I  Just  want  to 
let  the  HdUae  know  what  my  atudy  leads 
ne  to  believe  la  Involved  In  all  tha  amoke- 
acreen  that  haa  been  going  on  In  tha 
Senate  and  the  House  with  reapect  to 
divulging  the  names  of  a  few  "insldera** 
who  have  been  speculating  In  oommodl- 
Ues. 

Tha  SPEAKER.  The  queatlon  la  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Joint  reaolution. 

The  Joint  reaolution  waa  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  and  waa  read  tha  third 
tbna. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tha  queatlon  la  on 
the  paaaage  of  the  Joint  reaolution. 

The  Joint  reaolution  waa  paaaed. 

A  motion  to  reconalder  waa  laid  on  the 
table, 

OONBIDXRATION  OP  OOMFIRIMCt 
REPORTS 

Mr.  HAXXECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanlmoua  consent  that  It  may  be  In 
order  during  the  balance  of  today  to  con- 
aider  conference  reporta  at  any  time 
after  they  are  preaented,  notwlthatand- 
ing   the  provlslona  of   clause  a.   rtUe 

xxvm. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requeat  of  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  aak 
tmanimoiu  conaent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  reviae  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAXCER.  Xa  there  obJecUon 
to  the  requeat  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  waa  no  objecton. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
oil  ahortage  In  Michigan  and  other  of 
the  North  Mldweatern  Statea  la  acute. 
The  winter  that  haa  already  been  aevore 
m  that  area  la  not  going  to  abate  for 
many  weeka.  People  there  are  oold: 
aome  are  HI  and  many  are  entirely  with- 
out fuel  oil.  Every  day  the  ahortage  be- 
oomea  more  and  more  aerloua.  The  auf- 
ferlng  cannot  be  alleviated  merely  by  ex- 
preaalons  of  condolencea  by  thoae  In  a 

gMltlon  to  do  aomethlng  about  It.  The 
overnor  of  MIchgan,  tha  Honorable 
Kim  Blfler.  aont  a  telegram  to  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  BUtea  In  which  he 
itaUd  that  "hardahlp  oaiaa*'  are  multi- 
plying dally  and  auggtatlng  a  line  of 
action  for  the  moving  of  more  oil  aup- 
pllea  to  that  area.  The  answer  received 
by  the  Governor  from  the  Prealdent  waa 
M  followa: 

Dasa  OovnNoa:  I  read  your  telegram  of 
th«  10th  with  »  grtst  deal  of  tnterMt,  and 
I  ■Inovrrly  hope  that  th*  OoneroM  wilt  glvs 
mt  thi«  nuthority  to  meet  sltuattcns  suoh  as 
tht  ont  to  which  jou  cstl  attention. 

HASST   a.   TlVMAN. 

In  the  past  the  great  State  of  Michi- 
gan haa  supplied  millions  of  gallons  of 
oil  to  other  parte  of  the  country  and  dur- 
ing the  war  yeara  depleted  her  reaervea 
In  order  to  keep  our  fighting  machine 
aupplled  with  fuel  and  lubrleanta.  The 
State  of  Michigan  la  proud  of  Ita  record, 
but  It  la  not  proud  that  this  emergency 
la  beng  uaed  by  the  Chief  Executive  aa 


an  excuae  for  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional power. 

We  are  exporting  hundreda  of  thoa- 
aanda  of  barrels— barrels,  not  gallona— 
of  petroleum  producta  every  day,  while  a 
severe  ahortage  exlata  In  thla  country. 
We  have  aent  thousands  of  tons  of  ateel 
and  ateel  producta  abroad  and  now  do 
not  have  the  rolling  atock  or  the  tankers 
to  move  our  oil  from  areas  of  plentiful 
supply  to  thoae  where  ahortagea  occur. 

The  Prealdent'a  reply  to  the  great 
Governor  of  a  great  State  U  not  very 
warming  to  either  the  hearta  or  homea 
of  the  people  who  are  cold. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  Bxecu- 
tlve'a   determination  to   hava   greater 
powera  and  to  Uke  away  from  tha  legla- 
latlve  branch  aa  much  authority  aa  poanl- 
ble   eometlmea   carrlea    him   to   great 
lengtha.    He  beUevea  he  can  uoe  the  oil 
emergency  aa  a  meana  of  acquiring  po^er 
to  ration  and  dlatrlbute  all  gooda  and 
bring  back  a  Prealdentlal  dominated 
OPA,    That  la  not  the  answer  to  our 
problem.    The    principal    reason    tliat 
there  la  an  oil  ahortage  In  Michigan  la 
that  we  have  ahlpped  so  much  ateel,  so 
many  tank  cars  and  equipment  abroad 
that  we  cannot  now  move  the  producta 
which  are  in  good  supply  In  some  areas 
to  the  areas  where  shortages  exist.   Fur- 
thermore, stocks  normally  held  In  seme 
areas  have  been  depleted  so  that  foreign 
nations  might  have  more  aviation  gaso- 
line and  other  types  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucta.   We  are  currently  exporting  oil  at 
the  rate  of  almost  13,000.000  barrels  per 
month.    This  Is  a  great  deal  of  oil.    X 
know,  of  eourae,  that  theae  exports  are 
•omewhat  under  prewar  and  I  know  that 
current  Importa  are  about  equal  to  our 
exporta,  but  that  doea  not  excuae  the 
large  exportation  of  oil  from  thla  coun- 
try.   Thla  Nation  haa  become  one  of  the 
"have  note"  because  of  Its  great  effoj  t  to 
Bupply  foreign  countrlea.    We  have  de- 
pleted our  reaouroNi   we  continue  to 
deplete  them. 

The  teatlmony  of  Prealdentlal  aldea  be- 
fore Houae  commltteea  haa  indicated  be- 
yond queatlon  that  the  Prealdent  haa 
aufllclent  power  to  eaae  the  fuel  ahortage 
In  certain  parta  of  the  country.  X  refer 
to  the  teatlmony  of  Mr.  Harrlman,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  before  the  Com- 
mlttM  on  Banking  and  Currency,  on  De- 
cember 1. 1847,  when  he  Indicated  to  that 
committee  that  petroleum  U  one  of  the 
categcriM  of  oommodltlea  now  "under 
Individual  llcenaing  control."  Keteatiflad 
further  that  we  do  export  refined  prod- 
ucta of  petroleum  In  very  aubatantlal 
quantlttea.  .  ^. 

Referrtng  to  the  teatlmony  of  Mr. 
Blaladell,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Trade,  Department  of 
Commerce,  before  the  Committee  on 
^  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  there 
la  no  quesUon  but  what  the  Prealdent  baa 
all  the  authority  he  now  needa,  Xn  an- 
awer  to  a  query  by  the  gentleman  1  rom 
Ma,«««iachuaetU,  Congreaaman  HtaaiiOTi. 
aa  to  whether  the  Executive  had  the 
power  at  the  preaent  time  to  meet  thla 
emergency  and  to  get  oil  to  the  Scatea 
that  were  in  ahort  aupply.  Mr.  Blaladell 
testified  that  It  could  be  done  now;  that 
the  Chief  Executive  had  the  authority 
"aa  of  this  moment"  to  meet  that  emer- 
gency.   ThU  teatlmony  la  Intereatlng  and 


may  be  found  on  pagea  S95-3M  of  tha 
recent  heartnga  before  that  committee. 
The  Prealdent'a  plea  for  more  power 
doea  not  ring  quite  true  enough  either 
to  convince  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Congreaa.  The  manner  la 
which  he  la  handling  the  almoat  unprec- 
edented power  he  now  has  Is  not  com- 
forting. The  Export  Control  Board  la 
regulating  the  ahipment  of  petroleum 
producta  abroad,  but  13.000.000  barrela 
per  month  la  not  very  .atrlct  control. 
Shlpmenta  to  Canada,  our  neighbor  on 
the  north,  have  not  been  restricted  and 
oil  la  flowing  by  many  methoda,  includ- 
ing pipe  linea,  to  that  country.  Some  of 
that  oil  goea  through  the  very  communl- 
tlea  which  are  aufferlng  acutely. 

X  have  been  told  by  aome  of  our  dtl- 
lena  how  they  feel  aa  they  watched  a 
trainload  of  tractors  or  other  farm 
equipment  going  toward  the  east  ooaat 
for  ahipment  to  Ruaala  and  other  coun- 
tries when  their  orders  of  2  and  S  yeara' 
atandlng  were  being  ignored  becauae  of 
the  shortage,  I  know  how  aome  of  our 
citiaena  feel  aa  they  atand  cold  and  fuel- 
lesa  and  watch  oil  aa  It  la  carried 
through  their  communities  headed  for 
the  northern  boundary. 

X  do  not  object  at  all  to  "a  good  neigh- 
bor policy"  If  we  Interpret  that  term  cor- 
rectly. I  do  believe  It  Is  high  time  our 
President  began  to  do  something  with 
the  power  that  he  haa  Instead  of  coddling 
otir  present  emergency  in  the  hopes  that 
he  will  acquire  more  powers.  It  becomes 
more  evident  every  day  that  the  Chief 
Executive  has  so  long  wielded  emergency 
powers  that  he  feels  himself  robbed  when 
the  country  begins  to  get  back  to  normal 
and  he  must  look  around  to  find  a  new 
meana  of  Inducing  a  return  of  thoae 
powera  to  him. 

Michigan  at  one  time  produced  crude 
oil  at  the  rate  of  about  70.000  barrela  a 
day.  Michigan  wella  aupplled  about  IS 
percent  of  all  the  country's  petroleum 
needa.  During  thla  period,  the  oil  which 
otherwlae  would  have  been  Imported  Into 
the  State  found  permanent  markets  elae- 
where  and  now  cannot  be  diverted  to 
home  uae. 

Michigan  output  now  la  only  about 
45,000  barrel!  a  day  and  thla  amount  can- 
not be  IncreaaeU  becauae  of  the  depletion 
of  the  wella.  A  oonalderable  portion  of 
the  oil  originating  In  Michigan  goea  by 
direct  pipe  line  to  Toledo  and  other  re- 
flnlat  elttaa  and  doea  not  oome  back  to 
Mlohlgan. 

The  freight  ratea  on  oil  ahlpped  Into 
the  State  are  lo  high  that  many  pur- 
chaaera  In  that  SUte  pay  twice  aa  much 
per  gallon  u  SUtea  which  have  pipe  lines 
and  other  regular  methoda  of  delivery. 
Michigan  never  had  a  pipe  line  bringing 
oil  Into  the  State  because  of  ita  former 
aubstantial  home  production. 

Michigan  waa  not  caught  napping  by 
thla  ahoruge.  Long  ago  In  the  heat  of 
the  summer.  Michigan  famlUea  filled 
their  oil  tanks  and  the  dlatributora  made 
what  plana  they  could  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  Impending  ahortage.  A  vlgoroua 
home  program  for  fuel  oil  conaervation 
hu  been  put  Into  effect  and  those  that 
have  are  sharing  with  aome  who  do  not. 
The  ahortage  atlU  exUU  and  U  aerloua. 
One  of  the  large  refineriea  In  Toledo  haa 
been  In  the  throea  of  a  atrlke  and  almoat 
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IMO  terrch  o(  fuel  oil  normally  flo  vlng 
Into  Delroit  dally  hM  not  be«n  ref  ned. 
Prdpral  oil  unkers  are  still  lying  Idlt  and 
th«  Govern mcnt  is  doing  nothing  to  cecp 
th«  upper  MissiMlppl  and  Ohio  Rivers 
open  to  winter  navigation.  T 

The  governor  In  hl5  appeal  to  the  Vres- 
tdent  made  It  clear  that  he  was  uiging 
the  54le.  lease,  or  loan  of  idle  Peder  il  oil 
tankers  and  that  attempts  be  mac  e  to 
keep  the  rivers  open  so  that  oil  btrges 
might  move  over  these  Inland  waten  rays. 

The  President  in  effect  said  to  the  gov- 
ernor as  he  has  to  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens—your cause  is  Just  but  I  can  do 
nothing  for  you  unless  you  will  con^  Ince 
Congress  that  I  should  have  more  pc  wer. 

EXTTNSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  EBERHARTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  ex;end 
his  remarks. 

THE  HOUSnta  mDUSTRT 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  £  ouse 
for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objectU  n  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  R  lode 
Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker.  b<  fore 
we  recessed  last  July,  a  special  conmi  ttee 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Bsuse 
and  Senate  was  created  to  look  intc  the 
housing  industry  in  this  country.    '  'hat 
committee  was  headed  by  the  Honoi  able 
Ralph  Gambli.  of  New  York.    Por  the 
past  2  or  3  months  they  have  been  t  old- 
ing  hearings  in  various  cities  through- 
out the  country.     I  rise  today  to  give 
them  credit  for  what  they  have  dor  e  so 
far  throughout  the  country  in  estab  ish- 
Ing  better  relationships  between  libor 
and  management  and  In  attacking  this 
problem   in   a  sensible   and   forthr  ght 
manner.     In  the  beginning  they  a  ked 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  building  tr:  ides 
of  the  country,  and  I  am  quite  cer  :aln 
I  am  right  when  I  state  that  they  1  ave 
received  that  cooperation.    We  hav;  at 
the  head  of  the  building  trades  In   ;hls 
country  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ricl  ard 
Gray,  a  former  secretary  of  the  Br  ck- 
layers'  International  Union.    He,  in  my 
opinlDn.  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  h  bor 
men  of  this  day  and  age.    He  has  agi  eed 
to  cooperate  with  this  committee  In  all 
of  Its  work,  and  the  statement  just  Is- 
sued   by    the    Honorable   Mr.    Gamilc. 
chairman  of  that  committee,  demsn- 
strates  conclusively  that  Mr.  Gray  did 
provide  the  greatest  possible  measun  (  of 
genuin^€ooperation.    smce  the  crea  ion 
of  this  committee  many,  many  hith<  rto 
vexing  situations  have  been  imtang  ed. 
But  I  was  sorry  to  see  In  the  Record   his 
morning  a  statement  by  the  chairmar  of 
another  committee,  the  gentleman  fi  om 
New  York    [Mr.  Gwnci],  a  statement 
which  was  given  to  the  press  on  yesi  er- 
day  afternoon.    He.  too.  has  been  go  ng 
throughout  the  country  as  a  subco  tn- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to  mv  es- 
tigate  what  he  calls  restrictive,  mono  w- 
Ustlc.  and  racketeering  practices  affe  :t- 
Ing  the  scarcity  and  the  high  cost  of 
housing.    Although  be  admits  his  inv  s- 
tigation  Is  by  no  means  complete,    or 
some  reason  he  feels  called  upon  to  g  ve 
a  partial  report.    If  you  will  take    he 
time  to  read  this  report,  you  will  fine   It 
contains  nothing  but  vilification  of  ev  xy 


union  leader  in  the  entire  country.  He 
does  not  see  fit  In  his  entire  statement 
to  give  one  bit  of  credit  to  any  labor 
organization  or  to  any  labor  union  rep- 
resentative In  all  the  hearings  that  have 
been  held  by  his  committee.  He  has  cer- 
tain statements  in  this  Ricoao  today  that 
are  not  true  statements.  He  claims  that 
In  one  city  he  found  that  one  of  the 
obligations  of  membership  in  the  car- 
penters' union  was  to  refrain  from  at- 
tending any  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
making  criticism  of  union  officials  or  rep- 
resentatives, except  at  the  regxilar  union 
meetings  under  penalty  of  expulsion.  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  a  fact. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  made  a  state- 
ment like  that  I  would  be  man  enough 
to  name  the  labor  organization  involved 
and  the  source  of  my  information.  I 
would  be  man  enough  to  name  the  labor 
union  representative.  I  would  be  man 
enough  to  name  the  city  where  this  re- 
striction is  placed  upon  these  unions. 

He  gives  another  example.  He  claims 
there  is  a  limitation  on  the  daily  work  as 
enforced  Jjy  labor  unions.  He  claims  the 
imion  now  permits  a  bricklayer  to  lay 
only  from  350  to  500  bricks  a  day  as 
against  a  limitation  of  a  thousand  a  day 
m  1940.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  no  more  near  the 
truth  than  anything  in  the  world.  For 
his  benefit,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
member.ship  of  this  House,  there  never 
has  been  a  limitation  on  the  number  of 
brick  R  bricklayer  could  lay,  whether  it 
was  1900.  1940.  or  1946. 

I  think  I  know  what  I  am  speaking 
about.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  speak  about 
this  subject  today,  for  it  was  only  in  the 
summer  of  1940  that  I  was  laying  brick 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  having  been 
a  bricklayer  at  that  time  for  the  past  10 
years.  I  took  part  in  union  activities. 
I  served  as  president  of  my  local  unioiL  I 
still  am  an  official  of  that  union.  There 
is  not  one  single  bit  of  truth  in  the  state- 
ments that  were  given  out  about  the  con- 
ditions he  claims  existed  in  New  England, 
as  I  understood  the  statement  he  made 
yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order.  Is  the  gentleman  referring  to 
a  Member  of  this  House? 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  In  this  statement. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
a  point  of  order.  Is  it  proper  for  a  Mem- 
ber to  refer  to  another  Member  and  say 
there  Is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  his 
statement? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  cannot  impugn  the  motives  or 
character  of  any  individual  Member. 
The  gentleman  will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  did  not  intend  to 
Impugn  the  motives  of  any  other  Mem- 
ber. I  am  tnring  to  say  in  the  best  way  I 
can  that  the  statement  that  exists  in  the 
Co|iGBC5sioNAL  RzcoRD  thls  moming.  that 
there  is  a  union  limitation  on  the  number 
of  brick  that  can  be  laid,  is  not  so.  That 
is  what  I  am  saying. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  can  state  the  facts  as  he  sees 
them. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  3rield?  i 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  was  not  attempt- 
ing to  criticize  the  gentleman,  but  I  just 
could  not  understand  from- the  gentle- 


man's language,  as  I  heard  It,  whether 
hi  was  saying  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Owinni  had  made  a 
false  statement,  or  just  what  It  was. 
That  Is  all. 

The  SPEAKER.  As  long  as  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  impugn  the  motives  of 
a  Member,  he  may  so  state. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANKIN.  This  question  came  up 
very  forcibly  before  the  House  during  the 
time  that  James  R.  Mann  was  on  the 
floor.  Mr.  Mann  stated,  and  the  Chair 
held,  that  a  Member  of  the  House  had 
the  right  to  say  that  another  Member 
had  made  a  false  statement,  but  11  he 
said  he  knew  it  was  false  when  he  made 
it,  he  violated  the  rule.  As  long  as  the 
gentleman  does  not  say  that  when  he 
made  the  false  statement  he  knew  it  was 
false,  he  does  not  violate  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  /And  the  Chair  has 
already  so  stated. 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FOGARTY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michipan.     The  gen- 
tleman  mentioned   Mr.   Richard   Gray, 
head  of  the  Building  Trades  and  Con- 
struction Union  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.    Yes. 
Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.    He  was  in 
my  office  this  morning  for  over  1  hour. 
He    is    going   to    confer    with   General 
Wheeler.  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  adjust  a  difficult  problem  along 
the  building-trades  line.    I  can  testify 
to  what  the  gentleman  said,  that  he  is 
one  of  the  ablest  and  finest  men  In  the 
country.    Time  and  again  during   the 
war  he  has  adjusted  differences  between 
labor  and  management  as  far  as  the  war 
effort  was  concerned. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  Is  exactly  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  today,  that 
this  special  committee  that  was  set  up 
on  housing,  in  my  opinion.  Is  taking  the 
sensible  approach.  They  have  asked 
the  cooperation  of  labor  by  talking  to 
the  building  trades  and  housing  indus- 
try. They  have  received  that  coopera- 
tion, and  It  has  contributed  In  great 
measure  to  the  success  of  the  commit- 
tee's investigations. 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  I  think 
that  part  of  the  story  regarding  the  lay- 
ing of  brick  has  not  been  told. 

During  the  war  contractors  were  being 
paid  on  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  basis. 
Sometimes  they  put  so  many  bricklayers 
on  the  job  that  they  got  into  each  other's 
way  and  reduced  the  output  per  man  be- 
cause of  that  fact.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  find  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  wish  I  had  more 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  shortly  after  this  so-called 
special  session  of  Congress  was  called  I 
listened  to  a  discourse  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  a  radio  pro- 
gram called  Meet  the  Press.  At  that 
time  he  said  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  misconception  about  the  amount  of 
brick  being  laid  at  the  present  time,  and 
he  pointed  out  that  his  viewpoint  had 
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changed  from  one  where  the  bricklayer 
had  not  done  a  good  job  to  one  where 
under  present  conditions  of  the  building 
Industry  they  were  doing  a  very  fine  job 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  There  Is  no  question 
about  it.  There  l«j  a  great  deal  cf  mis- 
conception about  the  number  of  brick  a 
man  can  lay.  especially  the  old  idea  that 
a  bricklayer  could  lay  a  thousand  bricks 
in  an  8-hour  day.  That  thousand  bricks 
in  an  8-hour  day  was  where  they  were 
laying  up  the  wall  of  an  old  mill  building 
where  the  walls  are  about  3  feet  thick 
and  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  bend  over 
and  stand  up  and  throw  bricks  into  a 
hole  8  hours  a  day.  That  is  what  they 
call  laying  bricks  at  a  thousand  per  day. 
What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  here 
Is  that  on  one  hand  we  have  a  commit- 
tee saying  that  there  Is  the  greatest  co- 
operation between  labor  and  manage- 
ment and  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
a  committee  making  a  partial  report  ap- 
parently, for  the  sole  purpose  of  vilifying 
labor.  What  kind  of  reaction  can  they 
expect   from   labor  unions? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  gentleman 
is  out  of  order  if  he  is  referring  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House.  I  cannot  tell  from 
what  he  Is  saying  whether  the  second 
committee  is  a  committee  of  the  House 
or  not. 

Mr,  FOGARTY.  It  is  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman 
charges  that  they  are  trying  to  vilify 
labor?  Does  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
hold  that  it  is  proper  for  the  gentleman 
to  say  that  a  committee  of  the  House 
is  trying  to  do  that? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  There  is  one  thing  I 
do  want  to  mention,  and  that  Is  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr  GwinnI 
tried  to  make  much  of  a  nonunion  con- 
tractor who  was  called  In  from  up  In 
Long  Island.  I  understand  from  other 
sources  that  they  tried  to  pin  this  non- 
union contractor  down  by  asking  such 
questions  as,  "Well,  did  not  the  union 
officials  Intimidate  you  and  picket  your 
place?"  And  every  time  he  answered 
"No."  Union  representatives  tried  to 
sell  him  on  the  idea  that  he  could  do  the 
job  better  and  quicker  with  union  labor, 
but  he  stated  fiatly  there  was  never  any 
hint  or  threats  or  Intimidation. 

But  this  is  what  he  did  say,  and  this 
Is  what  Is  holding  up  the  cost  of  housing 
at  the  present  time:  He  testified  that  if 
he  could  buy  his  materials  at  factory 
prices,  he  could  build  a  house  for  $2,500 
less.  He  testified  that  even  though  the 
materials  he  purchased  were  shipped  In 
carload  lots  directly  from  the  factory, 
he  nevertheless  had  to  pay  a  distributor 
who  had  never  seen  the  goods  a  mark-up 
of  53  percent.  He  would  have  had  to  pay 
another  mark-up  to  the  retailer,  except 
that  in  this  case  he  happened  to  be  his 
own  retailer.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
subject  that  these  committees  could  well 
affori  to  examine  mto  more  fully.  In- 
vestigations in  this  field  would  produce 
considerable  enlightening  and  construc- 
tive information.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  housing  is  costing  as  much  as 
it  does  at  the  present  time. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
consent  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  DoNDiROl  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  joint  statement  by  Mr.  Richard  J.  Gray, 
president  of  the  building  trades  depart- 
ment. AFL.  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GAMBLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment is  as  follows: 

Congressman  Ralph  A.  Oamblx,  Republican, 
New  Yorlj.  chairman  of  tHe  Joint  Ctommittce 
on  Housing,  and  Richard  J  Gray,  president 
of  the  building  trades  department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  today  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  subcommittees 
to  consider  labor  aspects  of  the  national 
houBlnp  problem. 

Anouncement  was  made  Jointly  by  Messrs. 
Gamble  and  Gray  at  a  press  conference  In 
the  Congressman's  office.  At  the  same  time 
Chairman  Gamble  stated  that  the  building 
material  manufacturers,  home  builders,  real- 
tors, and  financial  interests  had  been  in- 
vited to  appoint  similar  cooperating  com- 
mittees. 

The  labor  committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Gray 
Is  bipartisan  and  represents  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  consists  of:  chairman,  Richard 
J.  Gray,  president,  building  trades  depart- 
ment, AFL,  901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C;  Harry  C  Bates,  president. 
Bricklayers',  Masons',  and  Plasterers'  Inter- 
national Union,  vice  president,  AFL  and 
chairman  AFL  committee  on  housing.  Bow- 
man Building,  815  Fifteenth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C;  Michael  Crow,  third  vice 
president.  Brotherhood  of  Painters',  Decora- 
tors, and  Paperhangers,  Rice  Hotel,  Houston, 
Tex.;  C.  J.  Haggerty,  secreUry,  California 
Federation  of  Labor.  870  Marlcet  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.;  Joseph  D.  Keenan,  secre- 
tary, Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  666  Lake 
Shore  I>rlve,  Chicago,  111.;  Howard  McSpedon, 
president.  New  York  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council,  441  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  labor  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Housing  Is  bipartisan  and  consists 
of  Mr.  GAMBLE,  who  will  act  also  as  subcom- 
mittee chairman;  Senators  Jooeph  R.  McCab- 
T7IT,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin;  Charles  W. 
ToBEY,  Republican,  of  New  Hampshire;  and 
John  J.  Sparkman,  Democrat,  of  Alabama; 
and  Congressmen  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey;  and  Hale  Bocos, 
Democrat,  of  Loxilslana. 

The  two  subcommittees  met  on  Tuesday 
night. 

The  Joint  statement  by  Congressman 
Gamble  and  Mr.  Gray  \s  as  follows: 

"The  Building  Trades  Department.  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Housing  believe 
that  the  public  Interest  can  be  most  ad- 
vantageously served  by  a  Joint  effort  to  speed 
up  construction  tlirough  sustained  produc- 
tivity, and  improved  distribution  and  lowered 
costs  of  materials. 

"Mr.  Gamble  and  Mr.  Gray  first  conferred 
before  the  congressional  lolnt  committee  be- 
gan Its  hearings  last  October.  Representa- 
tives of  the  organized  building  trades 
appeared  on  Invitation,  at  each  of  the  25 
hearings  held  by  the  committee  in  aU  parts  of 
the  country.  They  also  will  participate  In 
the  6  to  10  hearings  yet  to  be  held.  At  one 
session  of  the  consolidated  hearings  In  Wash- 
ington, scheduled  to  begin  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 12,  1948,  the  AFL  subcommittee  will 
present  Its  findings  and  make  Its  recom- 
mendations. Thereafter  the  two  subcommit- 
tees will  confer  on  the  make-up  of  proposed 
new  hoiislng  legislation." 


Of  th«  oooptratlon  thus  far  txt«nd*d 
through  the  Building  TmdM  DfpartmaM, 
Chairman  Oamili  said :  "Our  nittonal  hove* 
ing  tmtrgvncy  can  ba  succ— sfuUy  met 
through  more  man,  mora  money,  and  mora 
materials.  The  last  is  a  mechanical  and 
pricing  problem  already  far  advanced  toward 
ultimate  solution.  To  obtain  more  private 
capital  in  low-rental  housing  there  must  be 
some  inducement.  But  in  labor  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  combination  of  attitudes  of  mind, 
supply  of  skilled  workers,  and  competition 
among  employers. 

"Everywhere  It  has  gone  my  committee  has 
found  a  ready  willingness  among  labor  to 
produce.  That  it  Is  producing  Is  proven  by 
the  fuct  that  the  number  of  dwellings  started 
this  year  wUl  total  860,000.  There  Is  no 
featherbeddlng  in  their  minds,  and  If  any 
remains  in  isolated  cases  I  have  assurances 
that  It  will  be  cleaned  out. 

"Skilled  workers  are  returning  to  their 
trades  each  month  by  the  thousand,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  government,  some  203.000 
apprentices  are  now  under  training.  We 
have  found  that  the  housing  shortage  Is  worst 
In  urban  areas  to  which  great  numbers  of 
people  were  attracted  by  war  Industries.  In 
these  cities  commercial  construction  is  boom- 
ing. The  result  is  that  contractors  are 
bidding  for  workmen  to  the  disruption 
of  orderly  and  economical  progress.  This 
obstacle  can  be  attacked  best  through 
cooperation  between  our  congressional  sub- 
committee, the  AFL  subcommittee  and  a  sub- 
committee from  the  home  builders." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  DondesoI  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

STRANGE  POLICY  IN  GERMANY 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  the  action  of  the  House  yesterday  In 
adopting  a  resolution  calling  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  disniantling  and  re- 
moval of  German  Industrial  plants.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  some  questions  and  making  a 
suggestion. 

I  understand,  for  example,  that  a  num- 
ber of  plants  scheduled  for  destruction  by 
our  own  occupation  forces,  include  those 
manufacturing  such  Items  as  soap  and 
other  material  necessary  for  welfare  and 
hygiene  of  the  German  people  and  hav- 
ing nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any 
possible  war  potential.  In  other  words, 
it  would  seem,  that  while  we  are  pouring 
American  taxpayers'  money  into  Ger- 
many, we  are  at  the  same  time  destroy- 
ing their  means  of  making  themselves 
self-supporting.  This  would  fit  in  with 
the  discredited  and  repudiated  Morgen- 
thau  plan,  which  somebody  in  our  oc- 
cupation forces  is  still  carrying  into  ef- 
fect. I  would  like  to  know  just  who  this 
is. 

Prom  time  to  time  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  other  pro-Communist  and  pro- 
Soviet  activities  by  individuals  in  our  oc- 
cupation forces  in  Germany.  It  is  high 
time  that  this  entire  set-up  should  be  in- 
vestigated from  the  standpoint  of  the 
loyalty  of  certain  individuals  who  have 
wormed  their  way  in.  I  would  like  to 
know,  for  example,  how  it  happens  that 
the  AMG  Loyalty  Board  has  cleared  cer- 
tain individuals  with  pro-Communist 
records.  I  would  like  to  know  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  certain  d^ree  of  favorit- 
ism toward  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man Communist  Party  and  its  publica- 
tions. I  would  like  to  know  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  mess  In  our  propaganda 
in  defense  of  the  United  States  in  our 
zone  in  Germany.  Then,  too,  I  would  like 
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a  detailed  analysis  of  the  personnel  ^hich 
Is  today  pillorying  American  Indus  rial 
Ists  and  German  officials  who  are  fi  vor 
able  to  cooperation  with  the  u)iited 
States — an  operation  which  is  being 
ducted  by  those  running  the  Norenf^urg 
trials. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  propose 
the  entire  personnel  of  the  AMG 
in  Germany  be  screened  forthwith 
FBI  and  that  those  of  doubtful  lotralty 
be  dropped  immediately.     I  would 
to  recommend  to  the  House  Poreigr 
fairs  Committee  that  this  proposal 
made  a  part  of  its  investigation. 

GEN.  FENO  YU-RSIANQ 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uijani 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  tor  8 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from  flin- 
nesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Bfcnry 
Wallace  went  abroad  to  speak  ag  linst 
the  Government  of  the  United  S  ates 
he  was  almost  unanimously  repud  ated 
by  both  the  people  and  the  press  of  this 
country.  Yet  today,  when  a  Chines  >  of- 
ficial, whose  following  In  his  own  c  )un- 
try  is  even  less  than  that  of  Wa  lace 
here,  comes  to  America  to  make  sir  lilar 
attacks  against  the  Chinese  Gov  ?m- 
raent.  his  statements  are  accepte  1  as 
fact. 

I  have  reference  to  Oen.  Peng  Yu- 
hsiang.  who  Is  commonly  known  a«  the 
Christian  general  of  China,  a  titl  i  he 
once  deserved.    General  Feng  is  abi  sing 
the  courtesy  extended  to  him  as  re  pre- 
sentatlve  of  a  foreign  governmen    by 
making  violent  and  untruthful  atticks 
upon  the  Republic  of  China — our  first 
ally  in  the  war  against  Japanese  agj  res- 
sion.    General  Feng  has  l)een  spea  dng 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committe(  for 
a  Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy,  dted 
as  a  notorious  Communist  front  org  ini- 
tation  which  Is  working  to  persuad  >  us 
to  abandon  China  to  the  Chinese  C  jm- 
munists.  which  means  into  the  hj  nds 
of  the  Kremlin. 
General  Feng  has  demanded  that  the 
_JDnlted     States    repudiate    its    sol(  mn 
-pledges  and  obligations  to  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  Chinese  peop  e — 
obligations  many  of  which.  I  regre    to 
report,  we  have  failed  to  fulfill  so    at. 
May  I  lay  before  the  House  a  portio:    of 
the  record  of  Feng  Yu-hsiang  to  s  low 
how  little  confidence  can  be  placec    In 
his  public  utterances? 

In  the  turbulent  history  of  China  no 
man  has  committed  a  greater  numbe  •  of 
betrayals.  His  life  is  a  series  of  char  ges 
of  loyalty  from  one  party  to  anot  ler, 
from  one  regime  to  another,  from  )ne 
commander  to  another.  When  it  wa  to 
his  personal  advantage,  Feng  allied  h  m- 
aelf  with  the  most  corrupt  war  lonL  of 
China,  who  plunged  that  unhappy  l(,nd 
Into  interminable  civil  strife.  Today  he 
Is  allied  with  Communist  rebels  that  ire 
trying  to  turn  the  Republic  of  China  i  ito 
a  Soviet  dependency.  Along  with  ot  ler 
disgruntled  politicians  and  discredl  «d 
generals.  Feng  undoubtedly  hopes  t  lat 
the  Kremlin  will  restore  to  him  the  po'  ^er 
he  once  held  as  a  war  lord.  Ordin  iry 
people  in  China  commonly  refer  to  I  im 
as  "MuUny"  Feng  and  as  the  "sUpp  ;ry 
head*  general. 


Feng's  career  as  a  professional  ren- 
egade began  with  the  betrayal  of  his 
chief.  Wu  Pei-fu.  during  the  1924  wars 
against  the  war  lord  of  Manchuria.  In- 
stead of  marching  his  troops  to  the  aid 
of  Wu.  in  accordance  with  their  joint 
plan  of  battle.  General  Feng  used  the 
army  under  his  command  to  seize  the 
city  of  Peking  and  to  declare  himself  war 
lord  of  northern  China.  He  sacked  the 
imperial  palace,  selling  its  priceless  treas- 
ures of  Chinese  art  to  foreign  dealers.  He 
Is  generally  considered  to  have  become  a 
multimillionaire  and  to  have  large  sums 
of  money  deposited  in  American  banks. 
although  he  maintains  in  public  the  pose 
of  humble  peasant. 

Two  years  later.  Feng  himself  was 
forced  to  face  the  formidable  Manchurian 
army.  Wu— the  man  he  had  betrayed,  a 
man  of  principle— emerged  from  retire- 
ment to  come  to  Feng's  assistance.  De- 
spite the  unexpected  help,  Feng  was 
crushed  and  forced  to  flee  the  country.  It 
is  of  particular  significance  that  General 
Feng  found  a  warm  welcome  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  he  was  immediately  en- 
rolled in  the  Moscow  revolutionary 
school. 

Soviet  agents  went  Into  action  to  es- 
tablish a  Communist  puppet  regime  in 
Inner  Mongolia,  under  the  nominal  lead- 
ership of  Feng  Yu-hsiang.  Headquarters 
of  the  conspiracy  were  in  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy at  Peking.  Intelligence  oflBcers  of 
the  Manchurian  war  lord  learned  of  the 
plot  and  raided  the  Embassy  on  April  6. 
1927.  A  vast  quantity  of  documents  de- 
tailing the  Soviet  plot  to  communize 
China  were  seized,  and  the  evidence 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  Feng  was 
closely  alhed  with  the  Russians,  receiving 
In  return  money  and  armaments  to  equip 
his  private  army. 

When  Chiang  Kai-shek  invaded  north 
China  in  1927  to  wipe  out  the  dissident 
war  lords  who  were  blocking  unification 
of  China.  Feng  sat  on  the  political  fence, 
waiting  to  see  which  side  would  come  out 
on  top.  He  jumped  on  the  Nationalist 
bandwagon  when  Chiang's  army  ap- 
peared victorious.  The  generalissimo  has 
always  been  grateful  for  his  belated  as- 
sistance, and  has  taken  him  back  into  the 
fold  on  each  of  Feng's  periodic  con- 
versions. 

In  July  of  1927.  the  same  year,  Feng 
again  made  an  about-face  to  join  a  new 
rebel  coalition  in  the  north,  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  abandoned  his 
fellow  conspirators  to  rejoin  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  Then,  in  another  lightning  re- 
versal. Feng  wandered  oflf  to  attack  his 
old  enemy,  the  war  lord  of  Manchuria. 
When  his  military  position  began  to  de- 
teriorate under  the  assault  of  the  Man- 
churian troops.  Feng  begged  Chiang  for 
support.  The  negotiations  between  the 
two  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of 
Fengs  private  forces  into  the  National 
Army  of  China. 

Thus  reinforced.  Chiang  was  able  to 
bring  his  northern  campaign  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  and  he  invited  his 
four  top  generals  to  a  victory  service  at 
the  tomb  of  Dr.  Sxm  Yat-sen,  the  George 
Washington  of  China.  Feng  hurled  an 
open  insult  at  his  commander-in-chief 
by  sending  a  subordinate.  However,  dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  he  unexpectedly  burst 
into  the  temple,  surrounded  by  a  noisy 
troop  of  his  personal  bodyguard.    After 


the  conclusion  of  the  service,  Feng  and 
the  Generalissimo  walked  together  in 
the  temple  garden.  Feng  finally  admit- 
ted that  he  came  because  he  needed 
money.  Hoping  that  Feng's  protesta- 
tions of  loyalty  were  sincere  this  time, 
Chiang  Kai-shek  made  him  a  member  of 
the  State  Council,  gave  him  the  post  of 
War  Minister  in  1928,  and  later  elevated 
him  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Execu- 
tive Yuan,  a  post  of  honor  but  without 
actual  command  of  troops  which  he 
might  lead  into  another  rebellion. 

In  1929,  when  the  attention  of  the 
Chinese  Government  was  diverted  by  an 
uprising  in  the  south,  Feng  seized  the 
opportunity  to  revolt,  destroying  vital 
rail  lines  and  bridges.  After  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  at  conciliation,  Chiang  dis- 
missed Peng  from  all  his  official  posts 
and  sent  a  punitive  expedition  against 
him.  Feng  was  defeated,  but  Chiang  la- 
ter generously  offered  again  to  reinstate 
him  If  he  would  sincerely  join  in  the 
great  task  of  unifying  China. 

Although  Feng  accented  the  proffered 
friendship  of  the  Generalissimo,  only  a 
few  months  passed  before  he  was  again 
in  open  rebellion  against  the  Chinese 
Central  Government.  In  1930.  Wang 
Ching-wei.  who  later  became  the  Jap- 
anese Quisling,  organized  a  new  coalition 
in  the  north.  General  Feng  became  one 
of  the  top-ranking  leaders  of  the  rebel 
regime. 

Wang's  hopes  of  becoming  the  ruler  of 
China  were  shattered  on  the  battlefields 
upon  which  the  opposing  armies  lost 
nearly  a  quarter-million  men.  Feng  was 
able  to  retreat  to  Chahar.  where  he  re-' 
sisted  all  efforts  at  reconciliation  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  He  was  finally  sub- 
dued by  one  of  his  own  generals  and 
forced  to  leave  the  country  for  a  time. 
Upon  his  return  to  China.  Feng  retired 
to  a  Buddhist  monastery. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Japan  in  1937.  Feng  rejoined  the  govern- 
ment to  play  a  minor  military  role.  He 
spent  most  of  the  war  years  writing  his 
autobiography  and  exchanging  poetry 
with  Buddiiist  monks.  Feng  turned  in- 
creasingly to  politics  and  became  a 
member  qf  the  clique  of  dissidents  who 
attempted  to  gain  control  of  China  by 
undermining  Chiang  Kai-shek,  while 
protesting  loudly  that  Chiang  is  the  only 
leader  who  can  save  China.  He  actively 
participated  In  the  work  of  Communist- 
front  organizations,  like  the  misnamed 
Democratic  League. 

This  is  the  man  who  still  casts  him- 
self in  the  role  of  a  "Christian  general" 
and  is  being  paraded  by  leftists  in  this 
country  as  a  hero.  No  honorable  Chinese 
regards  him  with  other  than  shame. 

EXTENSION    OP    REMARKS 

Mrs.  LUSK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  two  petitions  adopted 
by  two  American  Legion  posts  in  New 
Mexico  recommending  imiversal  militarv 
training.  ' 

Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  CHADWICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent. Curtis  A.  WiUiams.  on  a  subject 
of  interest  to  the  Congress. 
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SHORTAGE  OF  OIL 


Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  afternoon  when  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  made  some  comments  on  the 
oil  shortage  in  Michigan  and  in  the  other 
midwestern  States,  I  was  present,  I  was 
amazed  when  I  heard  him  read  the  tele- 
gram from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Governor  of  Michigan.  I 
want  to  read  that  telegram  again  at  this 
time,  and  then  I  want  to  set  the  Record 
straight.    The  telegram  reads: 

Dear  Govsbnos:  I  read  your  telegram  of  the 
10th— 

That  is  the  10th  of  this  month — 

with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  me  the  au- 
thority to  meet  situations  such  as  the  one 
to  which  you  call  attention. 

The  clear  implication  of  that  is  that 
the  situation  confronting  the  good  people 
of  Michigan  and  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Minnesota  and  North  Carolina 
and  the  other  people  who  have  presented 
their  cases  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Is  that  the  responsibility  for  those 
shortages  rests  on  this  Congress.  What 
Is  the  record?  On  November  26,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  testifying  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  his  main  statement  on  page 
129  said  this : 

We  have  submitted  to  you  detailed  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  supply,  demand,  and  pro- 
duction situation  In  the  major  categories  of 
commodities  now  under  Individual  licensing 
controls. 

You  will  note  that  among  the  goods  still 
subject  to  export  restrictions  are  essential 
foods.  Including  meat  products,  fats,  oils, 
butter,  wheat  and  other  essential  grains  and 
preparations,  seeds,  fertilizer,  soap,  lumber 
and  lumber  products,  coal,  and  petroleum. 

Further  in  his  testimony  the  chairman 
asked  him  for  detailed  information  as  to 
the  exports  of  petroleum  from  this  coun- 
try in  this  last  year.  That  is  contained 
at  page  151  of  the  committee  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  authority 
now  to  control  the  export  of  petroleum 
products? 

Secretary  Harriman.  Do  we  control  the 
export? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Harriman.  Ye.s;  we  do  control  the 
export  of  petroleum  products. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  figures  on 
petroleum  comparable  to  those  which  we 
bave  on  steel? 

Secretary  Harriman.  Yes.  The  exports  and 
Imports  of  petroleum  products  are  substan- 
tially In  balance,  and  I  think  in  the  foiirth 
quarter  our  exports  will  be  less  than  our  Im- 
ports. I  think  In  the  last  quarter  we  were 
exporting  about  12,000,000  barrels. 

Bear  that  in  mind,  if  you  will. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon,  December 
17,  about  a  quarter  of  3,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Jr., 
testified.  He  is  Director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Trade.  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  hearings  are  not  avail- 
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able  yet.  but  I  have  taken  from  the  tran- 
script at  pages  395,  396,  and  397  certain 
questions  asked  him  and  his  answers  to 
those  questions.  Mr.  Blaisdell  Is  Mr.  Har- 
riman *s  assistant,  if  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, in  charge  of  the  export  controls  to 
foreign  countries. 
I  asked  this  question: 

1  am  Interested  in  just  one  thing,  and  that 
is  In  getting  the  oil  up  there  to  New  England, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  power  that 
exists  today  except  the  power  In  the  Execu- 
tive to  do  the  thing  necessary  to  meet  this 
emergency.  I  think  that  should  be  exercised 
this  afternoon.  Am  I  right  about  that,  that 
It  could  be  legally  exercised  at  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  Blaisdell  said.  "Yes;  it  could.". 
Then  I  asked  this  question: 

The  governors  of  the  New  England  States 
have  advised  the  New  England  delegation 
that,  if  they  could  get  one  extra  tanker  load 
per  day  Into  New  England,  there  wovUd  be  no 
fuel  crisis  In  New  England.  Now,  I  am  ask- 
ing you  why  cannot  that  be  done  through 
the  instrument  the  Executive  has  in  its  own 
hands. 

Mr.  Blaisdell.  You  have  given  the  answer 
in  your  question,  that  It  could  be  technically 
done. 

I  then  said,  "That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
get."  Then  I  said: 

We  are  this  very  afternoon  voting  on  a 
bill  to  provide  substantial  aid  to  foreign 
countries.  It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
people  or  governments  of  those  countries 
would  not  recognize  that  we  have  a  situa- 
tion we  must  solve.  We  cannot  let  our  in- 
dustries drop  back  25  percent,  as  has  been 
indicated,  through  Mr.  Hale's  testimony  and 
that  of  Mrs.  Smith,  or  through  their  con- 
stituents. We  cannot  let  our  people  work- 
ing in  those  industries  go  cold  this  \7lnter. 
We  cannot  let  this  become  a  situation  where 
their  health  and  safety  is  Jeopardized.  We 
have  to  give  serious  consideration  to  an  ex- 
isting situation  right  here  at  home  If  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  do  the  things  that 
we  are  saying  we  are  going  to  try  to  do. 

This  was  answered  by  Dr.  Mclntsrre, 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
whole  export  situation.  I  think  his  testi- 
mony Is  very  significant  in  terms  of  the 
telegram  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan on  December  10.  Mind  you,  this  is 
last  week,  December  17. 

I  was  going  to  say  very  briefly  that  last 
Thursday — 

A  week  ago  this  Thursday,  December 
11— 

in  the  first  meeting  among  several  agen- 
cies on  this  subject,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  pointed  out  the  development  in  do- 
mestic shortages,  especially  along  the  East 
Coast,  and  In  New  England,  and  urged  com- 
pletion of  the  Canadian  matter. 

Apparently,  we  have  no  export  con- 
trols over  trade  to  our  good  neighbor, 
Canada. 

That  Is,  according  to  the  testimony, 
because  of  the  so-called  Hyde  Park  agree- 
ment early  In  the  war.  It  has  also  been 
testified  before  our  committee,  in  terms 
of  exports  of  fuel  oil,  that  In  1947  as  com- 
pared with  a  comparable  period  In  1946, 
we  have  exported  to  Canada  about  385 
percent  more  than  we  did  in  that  year, 
and  Canada,  in  turn,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  before  our 
committee,  has  been  reexporting  10  per- 


cent more  of  their  refined  products  than 
in  that  period  of  1946. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
HESELTON  1  has  expired. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask- 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frbm  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HESELTON— 

We  assembled  data  over  the  week  end  on 
movements  to  Canada,  and  met  for  the  first 
time  In  this  review  committee,  which  Mr. 
Blaisdell  has  described,  on  Monday  after- 
noon. The  review  committee  embraces  not 
only  Interior  and  Commerce,  but  also  State, 
Agriculture,  ODT  and  other  agencies  are  con- 
cerned. It  was  the  view  of  most  of  the  agen- 
cies represented  that  the  situation  called  for 
prompt  action  and  It  was  the  observation  of 
the  Department  of  State  that  every  means 
ought  to  be  explored  short  of  a  Presidential 
setting  of  imposition  of  control  on  shipment* 
to  Canada,  that  before  such  action  was  taken 
and  the  Canadian  Government  has  been  asked 
to  suggest  alternative  ways  In  which  the  un- 
warranted and  excessive  flow  of  petroleum 
could  be  stopped.  Those  reports  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  available  for  a  meeting  on  Fri- 
day— 

That  is  today— 

at  which  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  suspect  that 
the  committee  will  come  up  with  a  specific 
recommendation  to  Mr.  Harriman  for  action 
in  this  matter. 

For  those  of  you  who  represent  these 
areas  in  the  Northwest,  for  those  of  you 
who  represent  the  State  of  Michigan,  for 
those  of  us  who  represent  the  six  States 
of  New  England  now  suffering — and  it  Is 
going  into  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  al- 
ready exists  in  North  Carolina,  I  want 
to  say  for  the  Record  that  the  Membei*8 
of  Congress  to  my  knowledge  have  done 
everything  that  they  can  possibly  do,  that 
the  sole  solution  ties  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  because  of  existing  law  passed 
by  Congress.  It  is  not  fair  to  people 
whose  homes  will  be  cold,  whose  jobs  are 
in  jeopardy,  whose  health,  perhaps,  will 
be  involved,  to  leave  the  impression  that 
because  of  some  congressional  failure  to 
legislate,  nothing  can  be  done  for  them. 
Siirely  Secretary  Harriman  will  advise 
the  White  House  of  the  existing  author- 
ity vested  in  the  Executive  by  congres- 
sional action.  In  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  First  District  of  Massachusetts,  I 
call  for  Presidential  action  now. 

I  urge  that  other  Members,  whose  dis- 
tricts are  confronted  with  a  similar  crisis, 
urge  that  action.  I  believe  that,  if  each 
of  us  will  ask  our  constituents  to  make 
the  facts  known  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  urge  such 
action,  now.  their  requests,  as  American 
citizens,  will  be  heeded  by  the  Executive. 

AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONALITY  AND 
IMMIGRA'nON    LAW 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  along  lines  which  I 
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stated  h«re  4  years  ago  I  hoped  iome 
day  would  become  law.  but  which  It  was 
clear  could  not  be  acted  upon  favoijably 
at  that  time,  otulog  the  war. 

The  bUl  will  erase  all  the  dlscrinina- 
tions  in  our  nationality  and  immi  {ra- 
tion laws,  which  have  so  greatly  con  rlb- 
uted  to  ill-feeling  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  yet  admit  per  year  on  y  a 
few  hundred  more  persons  of  As  atlc 
ancestry  who  are  presently  ineligible  It 
will  place  all  people  In  the  world  on  an 
equal  footing  in  their  ability  to  became 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  loes 
not  change  the  quota  law  in  any  res]  lect. 


It  merely  extends  it.    I  believe  in 


quota  law.  and  do  not  wish  to  chinge 
It:  but  I  also  believe  no  decent  peson 
alMuld  be  excluded  from  its  applicotion 


the 


an- 
no 
the 
Eu- 
the 


aolely  on  the  basis  of  his  race  or 
cestry.  Once  this  bill  becomes  law 
further  changes  win  be  needed  in 
quota  law  All  people  whether  In 
rop«.  Africa,  the  America*.  A«lt.  or  ..„ 
Paclflc  Ulandf  wUl  be  on  a  btili  of  e<  ual- 
itf 

When  the  Pour  Hundred  and  Pcrty- 
Mcond  Regimental  Combat  Team-'th« 
ail  JapaneM-Amerlcan  outfit— retu  ned 
from  Italy.  the«e  men  were  given  a  h  ro'i 
reception,  which  they  richly  de«erved. 

But  when  the  mother  of  one  of  t  iMe 
boyi.  Sadao  Munemorl,  who  won  tha 
ConrreMlonal  Medal  of  Honor,  but  Rrho 
did  not  come  back,  wanted  to  becom  >  an 
American  citizen,  the  answer  had  t)  be 
under  exiating  law  "No— you  and  all  }er- 
•one  of  yotir  race  are  Ineligible  for  :iU- 
lenshlp  no  matter  what  your  personal 
attainments  or  your  demonstrated  oy- 
alty  and  devotion  to  the  United  St  Ues 
and  lU  Ideals." 

What  then  is  the  measure  of  cltl;  en- 
•hip?  What  further  price  must  llrs. 
Ifunemorl  pay  to  prove  her  worth? 

This  bin  will  grant  the  privHegi  of 
citizenship  to  this  humble  woman,  md 
to  others  like  her  who  have  lived  in  our 
country  for  20.  30.  and  40  years,  ind 
who  can  meet  all  the  proi)er  qualif  ca- 
tions for  citiaenshlp. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  Ame  lea 
faces  grave  International  problems,  i  Xir 
foreign  relations  have  made  notable  id- 
vances  in  western  Europe  in  these  jast 
few  weeks.  We  need  to  be  certain  t  lat 
we  prosecute  our  Interests  in  the  Par  I  ast 
as  vigorously.  We  cannot  hope  to  rtn 
the  needed  friendship  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Par  East  if  we  continue  to  treat  th  em 
•8  biologically  inferior  beings. 

Japan's  military  machine,  which  lad 
fattened  on  the  issue  of  American  ix- 
cluslon.  has  been  smashed.  We  are  n  dw 
engaged  in  one  of  the  world's  most  ho  «- 
ful  projects — that  of  helping  the  Japan  jse 
people  to  learn  the  meaning  and  \  he 
practice  of  democracy. 

We  no  longer  fear  Japan.  We  n<ed 
and  seek  the  friendship  of  the  best  amo  ag 
the  Japanese.  We  need  to  strengthen 
them,  and  all  other  democratic  elemei  ts 
In  the  Par  East.  I  believe  we  can  grea  ly 
serve  American  interests  by  removi  ig 
the  stigma  contained  in  our  exclusi  m 
laws.  We  have  done  this  for  the  Chine  e, 
the  Pilipinos.  and  the  people  of  Ind  a! 
There  Is  but  a  short  distance  to  go  to 
eomi^ete  the  task  once  and  for  all. 

Taking  that  final  step,  which  Involv  es 
Tcry  little  for  us  but  means  a  great  d€  aJ 


to  them,  will  bring  rich  returns  In  the 
stormy  years  that  lie  ahead. 

It  is  very  possible  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's subcommittee  dealing  with  this 
subject  will  in  its  careful  study  find  a 
better  formula  for  accomplishing  the 
desired  end.  If  so.  I  welcome  any  and 
all  improvements.  The  essential  thing 
is  that  we  perform  as  early  as  possible 
this  act  of  justice  and  wisdom. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KNUTSON  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH    | 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
ne.<«ta? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Sprnker.  on  De- 
cember 15,  our  good  friend,  the  |entlt- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  WtLCMl  In- 
cluded undi-r  an  exifn«lon  of  romttrkt  a 
very  Interesting  summary  of  hm  nciivi- 
tlen  and  Interfstn  as  a  Member  of  thli 
body  whirh  evoked  from  Newton  B, 
Drury,  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  a  letter  of  commendation, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Incor- 
porate at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  L»  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mln- 

DMOta? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

UMZTD  STATM  OKTArrMCNT 

or  Tm  Intzmor, 
National  Paax  buvxct 
Washington.  D.  C.  December  17.  i947. 
Hon.  RicHA«o  J.  W&CM,  i 

House  of  RepresentativeJ^ 
Mt  Dsa«  Mr.  Welch:  I  have  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  intereet  your  extenalon  of  re- 
marks In  the  CoNcasssioNAL  Rkoro  of  De- 
cember 15.  I  believe  you  have  very  ably 
presented  many  of  the  perplexing  problema 
that  are  now  confronting  this  country. 
Many  of  them  I  am  not  too  familiar  with; 
however.  I  was  particularly  Interested  In 
how  and  why  you  became  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands.  I  am  sure  that 
your  decision  to  take  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  has  meant 
a  great  deal  to  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  Your  Interest  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  National  Park  Service  problems 
Is  only  an  indication  of  your  value  to  the 
entire  conservation  field. 

With  the  seasons  best  wishes  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Welch.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

NXWTON    B.    DaXTRT, 

Director. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  am  sure  all  wiU  join 
with  Mr.  Drury  in  what  he  says  about 
our  beloved  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Welch],  i  served 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  on 
the  old  Pension  Committee  back  in  the 
twenties,  when  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee I  came  to  nave  a  very  high  re- 
gard and  deep  affection  for  him.  I  found 
him  always  helpful,  always  loyal,  and  I 
may  say  parenthetically  that  many  a 
ft)anlsh  War  veteran,  many  an  Indian 
War  veteran  owe  much  to  the  gentleman 
fn«n  California  who  did  so  much  to  make 
the  last  years  of  their  lives  comfortable 


and  secure.  Dick  Welch  Is  a  friend  of 
man. 

I  hope  our  good  friend  from  California 
will  continue  to  serve  in  this  body  for 
many  years.  He  is  a  most  valuable  repre- 
sentative of  that  great  State,  and  a  most 
valuable  Member  of  this  House.  He  is  a 
gentleman  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  a 
real  friend,  as  he  is  a  friend  to  all.  May 
the  good  Lord  give  him  many  more  years 
to  serve  his  fellow  man. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

VETERANS'    SUBSISTENCE    ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wa«  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have 
Bfked  for  this  time  to  Inquire  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  'Mrs. 
noatnni  whether  she  has  any  hoJ^  of 
calling  up  In  the  near  futurt  the  bill 
H.  R.  4314. 

Mrs.  ROOIRa  of  MassachusftU.  Tht 
gentleman  knows  very  well  that  as  long 
u  the  House  Is  in  session,  he,  I.  and 
everyone  Interested  In  legislation  have 
hope  of  getting  It  passed. 

I  believe  every  Member  would  vote  for 
this  bin  If  It  were  to  come  up  for  action. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  realizes  that 
this  Is  a  bin  that  should  be  passed  Imme- 
diately because  the  next  semester  begins 
very  shortly. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  I  may  say  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  that  my  Informa- 
tion from  veteran  con.stltuents  In  my 
State,  particularly  the  married  veterans, 
Is  that  the  program  is  going  to  break 
down  and  many  veterans  are  going  to 
have  to  leave  school  immediately  unless 
adequate  subsistence  allowances  are 
made;  so  I  think  we  should  either  repeal 
the  law  or  give  the  veterans  an  adequate 
allowance.  We  have  no  right  to  be  hypo- 
critical with  those  who  carried  the  colors 
to  the  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

There  Is  not  a  reason  in  the  world  why 
this  bill  cannot  be  called  up  and  passed 
during  this  special  session  of  Congress 
I  was  awfully  sorry  that  there  was  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  to  let  it  be  called  up 
for  a  vote  today.  For  many  veterans  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress will  come  too  late.  We  do  not  need 
any  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  a  need 
for  this  increased  subsistence  allowance 
Everyone  knows  that  prices  are  sky- 
rocketing and  that  no  one  can  live  on 
$65  per  month.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
we  should  expect  a  married  man  with 
dependents  to  live  on  $90  per  month 

We  have  just  passed  a  huge  appropria- 
tion for  foreign  aid.  I  supported  this  bin 
because  I  believed  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace.  But  why  should  we 
deny  to  those  who  made  the  peace  possl- 
bill?       ^™^  Increase  caUed  for  In  this 

These  young  men  and  women  are  mak- 
ing  the  finest  academic  records  of  any 
group  in  the  history  of  American  colleges 
We  an  want  them  to  keep  up  the  good 

rbi'.  fo^^"J  °^  f^'""  *^^  °°'  ^°»°8  to  be 
aoie  to  do  It  unless  we  pass  this  Wll     I 

hope  we  can  vote  on  it  today. 
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FOREIGN  AID— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  478) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  principal  concern  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  is  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions of  enduring  peace  throughout  the 
world.  In  company  with  other  peace- 
loving  nations,  the  United  States  is  striv- 
ing to  insure  that  there  will  never  be  a 
World  War  III.  In  the  words  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  we  are 
"determined  to  save  succeeding  genera- 
tions from  the  scourge  of  war." 

We  seek  lasting  peace  in  a  world  where 
freedom  and  justice  are  secure  and  where 
there  Is  equal  opportunity  for  the 
economic  well-being  of  all  peoples. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  played 
t  leading  role  In  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations,  We  have  supported  that 
organlxatlon  at  alt  times  to  the  bent  of 
our  ability  and  we  have  advanced  a 
number  of  propoiala  for  Increaalni  Its 
ffTectlvenesi  In  maintaining  peace  and 
security  and  in  eitablithing  the  economic, 
social,  and  moral  foundations  of  peace. 
We  are  working  in  the  United  Nations 
tojvard  the  limitation  and  control  of 
armaments  and,  In  a  step  without  prece- 
dent or  parallel,  have  ofTered  to  place 
our  most  powerful  weapon  under  inter- 
national control  provided  that  other 
nations  agree  to  effective  and  enforce- 
able safeguards  against  its  use  for 
destructive  purposes. 

The  United  States,  in  the  conviction 
-  that  a  prerequisite  to  peace  In  the  future 
Is  the  just  settlement  of  past  differences, 
has  labored  to  obtain  fair  and  workable 
treaties  of  peace  for  former  enemy  states 
so  that  they  may  resume  their  places  In 
the  family  of  nations. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead 
In  world-wide  efforts  to  promote  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  reconstruction  and 
%,  revival  of  world  commerce,  for  we  know 
tl.at  enduring  peace  must  be  based  upon 
increased  production  and  an  expanding 
flow  of  goods  and  materials  among 
nations  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Since  the  surrender  of  the  Axis  powers, 
we  have  provided  more  than  $15  billion, 
in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans,  for  aid 
to  victims  of  the  war,  to  prevent  star- 
vation, disease,  and  suffering;  to  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  transportation  and 
communications;  and  to  assist  in  rebuild- 
ing war-devastated  economies.  This 
assistance  has  averted  stark  tragedy  and 
has  aided  progress  toward  recovery  In 
many  areas  of  the  world. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  their  desire  for 
world  peace  and  the  freedom  and  weU- 
being  of  all  nations. 

We  must  now  make  a  grave  and  signifi- 
cant decision  relating  to  our  further 
efforts  to  create  the  conditions  of  peace. 
We  must  decide  whether  or  not  we  will 
complete  the  job  of  helping  the  free 
nations  of  Europe  to  recover  from  the 
devastation  of  the  war.  Our  decision 
will  determine  in  large  part  the  future 
of  the  people  of  that  continent.    It  wiU 


also  determine  In  large  part  whether 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  can  look 
forward  with  hope  to  a  peaceful  and 
properous  future  as  independent  states, 
or  whether  they  must  live  in  poverty  and 
In  fear  of  selfish  totalitarian  aggression. 

IMTESZST    OF    THX   rNrTED    STATXS    IN    EITBOPEAN 
aECOVEBT 

It  is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  United 
States  that  European  recovery  be  con- 
tinued to  ultimate  success.  The  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  people  in  distress,  our  concern 
for  the  buUding  of  a  healthy  world  econ- 
omy which  can  make  possible  ever-in- 
creasing standards  of  living  for  our 
people,  and  our  overwhelming  concern 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  civilization  of 
freemen  and  free  institutions,  all  com- 
bine to  give  us  this  great  Interest  In 
European  recovery. 

The  people  of  the  United  Statei  have 
shown,  by  generous  contribution!  since 
the  end  of  hofitllltleM,  their  great  sym- 
pathy and  concern  for  the  many  fflillloni 
In  luropo  who  underwent  the  trtali  of 
war  and  enemy  occupation.  Our  nym- 
pathy  Is  undiminished,  but  wt  know 
that  we  cannot  give  relief  Indefinitely, 
and  so  we  seek  practical  measured  which 
will  eliminate  Europe'i  need  for  further 
relief. 

Considered  In  terms  of  our  own  econ- 
omy, European  recovery  is  essential. 
The  last  two  decadei  have  taught  m  the 
bitter  IcMon  that  no  economy,  not  even 
one  so  strong  as  our  own,  can  remain 
healthy  and  prosperous  In  a  world  of 
poverty  and  want. 

In  the  past,  the  flow  of  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  products  between 
western  Europe,  Latin  America,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  has  integrated 
these  areas  In  a  great  trading  system. 
In  the  same  manner,  Far  Eastern  exports 
to  the  United  States  have  helped  pay  for 
the  goods  shipped  from  Europe  to  the 
Far  East.  Europe  Is  thus  an  essential 
part  of  a  world  trading  network.  The 
failure  to  revive  fuUy  this  vast  trading 
system,  which  has  begun  to  function 
•again  since  the  end  of  the  war,  would  re- 
sult in  economic  deterioration  through- 
out the  world.  The  United  States,  in 
common  with  other  nations,  would  suffer. 

Our  deepest  concern  with  European 
recovery,  however,  Is  that  It  Is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  civilization  In 
which  the  American  way  of  life  is  rooted. 
It  is  the  only  assurance  of  the  continued 
independence  and  integrity  of  a  group  of 
nations  who  constitute  a  bulwark  for  the 
principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual. 

The  economic  plight  In  which  Europe 
now  finds  itself  has  intensified  a  politi- 
cal struggle  between  those  who  wish  to 
remain  freemen  living  under  the  rule  of 
law  and  those  who  would  use  economic 
distress  as  a  pretext  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  totalitarian  state. 

The  next  few  years  can  determine 
whether  the  free  countries  of  Europe 
will  be  able  to  preserve  their  heritage  of 
freedom.  If  Europe  faUs  to  recover,  the 
peoples  of  these  countries  might  be 
driven  to  the  philosophy  of  despair — the 
philosophy  which  contends  that  their 
basic  wants  can  be  met  only  by  the  sur- 
render of  their  basic  rights  to  totali- 
tarian control 


Such  a  turn  of  events  would  constitute 
a  shattering  blow  to  peace  and  stability 
In  the  world.  It  might  well  compel  us 
to  modify  our  own  economic  system  and 
to  forego,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  secu- 
rity, the  enjoyment  of  many  of  our  free- 
doms and  privileges. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the  United 
States  has  so  vital  an  interest  in  strength- 
ening the  belief  of  the  people  of  Europe 
that  freedom  from  fear  and  want  will 
be  achieved  under  free  and  democratic 
governments. 

OKIOINS    or   THX    ETTBOPEAN    CBCOVXKT    PROCaAK 

The  end  of  the  fighting  In  Europe  left 
that  continent  physically  devastated 
and  Its  economy  temporarily  paralyzed. 
The  Immediate  problem  was  to  prevent 
widespread  starvation  and  disease  and 
to  make  a  start  toward  economic  re- 
covery. In  the  flrnt  year  and  a  half  after 
VE-day,  the  people  of  western  Europe,  by 
their  own  diligent  efforts  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tlo',is,  made  remarkable  progress  toward 
these  objectives, 

At  tht  beginning  of  1947,  however,  they 
ware  still  short  of  tht  goal  of  economte 
rtoovf  ry.  Their  dIfBoultles  wtrt  f reatiy 
increased  during  the  present  year,  chiefly 
by  a  bitter  winter  followed  by  floodi  and 
drought*,  which  cut  western  Europe's 
grain  crop  to  the  lowent  figure  in  genera- 
tlona  and  hampered  production  of  many 
other  products. 

Nevertheless,  It  was  clear  by  last  spring 
that  Europe  had  achieved  sufRclent  po- 
litical and  economic  stability  to  make 
possible  an  over-all  plan  for  recovery. 

European  recovery  Is  essentially  a 
problem  for  the  nations  of  Europe.  It 
was  therefore  apparent  that  it  could  not 
be  solved,  even  with  outside  aid,  unless 
the  European  nations  themselves  would 
find  a  joint  solution  and  accept  joint  re- 
sponsibility for  its  execution.  Such  a 
cooperative  plan  would  serve  to  release 
the  full-productive  resources  of  Europe 
and  provide  a  proper  basis  for  measuring 
the  need  and  effectiveness  of  further  aid 
from  outside  EMrope,  and  In  particular 
from  the  United  States. 

These  considerations  led  to  the  sug- 
gestion by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  June 
5, 1947,  that  further  help  from  the  United 
States  should  be  given  only  after  the 
countries  of  Europe  had  agreed  upon 
their  basic  requirements  and  the  steps 
which  they  would  take  in  order  to  give 
proper  effect  to  additional  aid  from  us. 
In  response  to  this  suggestion,  repre- 
sentatives of  16  European  nations  assem- 
.  bled  in  Paris  in  July,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  British  and  French  Governments,  to 
draw  up  a  cooperative  program  of  Eu- 
ropean recovery.  They  formed  a  Com- 
mittee of  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion. The  countries  represented  were: 
Austria,  Belgium.  Denmark,  Prance, 
Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxem- 
burg, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portu- 
gal, Sweden.  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Although  western 
Germany  was  not  formally  represented 
on  the  committee.  Its  requirements  as 
well  as  its  ability  to  contribute  to  Eu- 
ropean economic  recovery  were  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

TEOC   RECOVERY   PROGRAM   PROPOSED   BT   THK 

EUROPEAN   COUNTRIES 

The  report  of  the  European  Commit- 
tee was  transmitted  to  the  Government 
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of  the  United  States  late  in  Septen  ber. 
The  report  describes  the  present  bco- 
nomic  situation  of  Eiirope  and  the  es  tent 
to  which  the  participating  countries  can 
solve  their  problem  by  individual  and 
Joint  efforts.  Alter  taking  into  aco  )unt 
4hese  recovery  efforts,  the  report  cli- 
mates the  extent  to  which  the  16  ci  lun- 
tries  will  be  imable  to  pay  for  the  im- 
ports they  must  have. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  j)e<  pies 
of  western  Europe  depend  for  their  >up- 
port  upon  international  trade.  It  has 
been  possible  for  some  270,000,000  pe  >ple, 
occupying  this  relatively  small  aren,  to 
enjoy  a  good  standard  of  living  onl  7  by 
manufacturing  imported  raw  mateials 
and  exporting  the  finished  produc  s  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Tbey  must  also 
import  food -stuffs  In  large  volume  for 
there  is  not  enough  farm  land  In  we:  tern 
Europe  to  support  its  population  ;ven 
with  intensive  ciUtivatlon  and  with  fav- 
orable weather.  They  cannot  produce 
adequate  amounts  of  cotton,  oil,  and 
other  raw  materials.  Unless  these  de- 
ficiencies are  met  by  imports,  the  ?to- 
ductive  centers  of  Europe  can  fun(  tion 
only  at  low  efficiency,  if  at  all. 
.  In  the  past  these  necessary  imj  orts 
were  paid  for  by  exports  from  Europ :.  by 
the  performance  of  services  such  as  i  lip- 
ping and  banking,  and  by  income  rom 
•  capital  investments  abroad.  All  t  lese 
elements  of  international  trade  weje  so 
.  badly  disrupted  by  the  war  that  the  seo- 
ple  of  western  Europe  have  been  ui  able 
to  produce  in  their  own  countries,  ( r  to 
purchase  elsewhere,  the  goods  esse  itlai 
to  their  livelihood.  Shortages  of  raw 
materials,  productive  capacity,  and  ex- 
portable commodities  have  set  up  vie  ious 
circles  of  increasing  scarcities  and  ow- 
ered  standards  of  living. 

The  economic  recovery  of  western 
European  countries  depends  upon  br  mak- 
ing through  these  vicious  circles  bj 
creasing  production  to  a  point  where 
ports  and  services  can  pay  for  the 
ports  they  must  have  to  live.  The  t  aslc 
problem  in  making  Europe  self-supi  ort- 
Ing  is  to  increase  European  produc  ion. 

The  16  nations  presented  in  theii  re- 
port a  recovery  program  designed  to  en- 
able them,  and  western  Germany  to 
become  economically  self-suppoi  ing 
within  a  period  of  4  years,  and  theres  fter 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  minimum 
standard  of  living  for  their  people  w  th- 
out  special  help  from  others.  The  iro- 
gram  rests  upon  four  basic  points: 

<1)  A  strong  production  effort  by  « ach 
of  the  participating  countries. 

(3)  Creation  of  internal  financial  ita- 
bility  by  each  country. 

<3)  Maximum  and  continuing  coo  ier> 
ation  among  the  participating  count  ies. 

(4)  A  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
participating  countries'  trading  de  Idt 
with  the  American  continents,  part  cu- 
larly  by  increasing  Eiu'opean  exports 

The  nations  represented  on  the  Bi  ro- 
pean  Committee  agreed  at  Paris  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  achieve  tl  ese 
four  aims.  They  agreed  to  take  deflj  Lite 
measures  leading  to  financial,  econoi  ilc. 
and  monetary  stability,  the  reductiot  of 
trade  barriers,  the  removal  of  dt)staJes 
to  the  free  movemoit  of  persons  wit  iln 
Burope.  and  a  Joint  effort  to  use  tl  eir 
common  resources  to  the  best  advanti  ge. 
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These  agreements  are  a  source  of 
great  encouragement.  When  the  repre- 
sentatives of  16  sovereign  nations,  with 
diverse  peoples,  histories,  and  institu- 
tion.*; Jointly  determine  to  achieve  closer 
economic  ties  among  themselves  and  to 
break  away  from  the  self-defeating  ac- 
tions of  narrow  nationalism,  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  recovery  appear  less 
formidable. 

The  report  takes  into  account  the  pro- 
ductive capacities  of  the  participating 
nations  and  their  ability  to  obtain  sup- 
plies from  other  parts  of  the  world.  It 
also  takes  into  account  the  possibilities 
of  obtaining  funds  through  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, through  private  investment, 
and  in  some  instances  by  the  sale  of  ex- 
isting foreign  assets.  The  participating 
countries  recognized  that  some  commod- 
ities, particularly  food,  will  remain  scarce 
for  years  to  come,  and  the  diet  they  have 
set  as  their  goal  for  1951  is  less  adequate 
in  most  cases  than  their  prewar  diet. 
The  report  assumes  that  many  coun- 
tries will  continue  restrictions  on  the 
distribution  of  shortage  items  such  as 
food,  clothing,  and  fuel. 

When  all  these  factors  had  been  con- 
sidered, the  European  Committee  con- 
cluded that  there  will  stiU  be  a  require- 
ment for  large  quantities  of  food,  fuel. 
raw  materials,  and  capital  eqvilpment 
for  which  the  financial  resources  of  the 
participating  countries  will  be  inade- 
quate. With  successful  execution  of  the 
European  recovery  program,  this  re- 
quirement win  diminish  in  each  of  the  4 
years  ahead,  and  the  Committee  antici- 
pate-d  that  by  1952  Europe  could  again 
meet  its  needs  without  special  aid. 

AmUISAL   or  THS   CDSOPBAN   PaOBI,ZM 

The  problem  of  economic  recovery  In 
western  Europe  is  basically  of  the  char- 
acter described  in  the  report  of  the  16 
nations.  A  successful  European -recovery 
program  will  depend  upon  two  essentials. 
The  first  is  that  each  nation  separately 
anc'  all  the  nations  together  should  take 
vigorous  action  to  help  themselves.  The  , 
second  essential  is  that  sufficient  outside  * 
aid  should  be  made  available  to  provide 
the  margin  of  victory  for  the  recovery 
program.. 

The  necessary  Imports  which  the  16 
countries  cannot  finance  without  assist- 
ance constitute  only  a  small  proportion, 
In  terms  of  value,  of  their  total  national 
IWoduction — some  5  percent  over  the  4 
years  of  the  program.  These  imports, 
however,  are  of  crucial  Importance  in 
generating  recovery  They  represent  the 
difference  between  ever-deepening  stag- 
nation and  progressive  improvement. 

Most  of  the  necessary  outside  aid,  if  It 
Is  to  come  at  all,  must  come  from  the 
united  States.  It  Is  a  simple  fact  that 
we  are^the  only  nation  with  sufficient 
economic  strength  to  bridge  the  tem- 
porary gap  between  minimum  European 
needs  and  war-diminished  European  re- 
sources. 

We  expect  that  other  countries  which 
have  It  within  their  power  will  also  give 
what  assistance  they  can  to  Europe. 
Canada,  for  example,  has  been  lending 
assistance  to  Europe  fully  as  great  In  pro- 
portion to  its  capacity  as  that  which  we 
have  given.  We  also  expect  that  interna- 


tional institutions,  particularly  the  Ih- 
temational  Bank,  will  provide  such  as- 
sistance as  they  can  within  their  char- 
ters. But  the  fact  remains — only  the 
United  States  can  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
aid  needed  by  Europe  over  the  next  4 
years. 

It  is  necessarily  a  complex  and  difficult 
task  to  determine  the  extent  and  nature 
of  this  aid. 

In  some  respects,  the  situation  has 
changed  significantly  since  the  report  of 
the  16  countries  was  completed.  Some  of 
these  changes  have  been  imfavorable, 
including  price  increases  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  where  Europe 
makes  purchases,  a  serious  drought  in 
Europe,  and  aggressive  activities  by  Com- 
munists and  Communist-inspired  groups 
aimed  directly  at  the  prevention  of  Eu- 
ropean recovery. 

There  have  also  been  favorable 
changes.  In  the  last  few  months  coal 
production  in  the  »^uhr  district  of  west- 
em  Germany  has  increased  from  230,000 
tons  a  day  to  290,000  tons  a  day.  Similar- 
ly, coal  production  in  the  United  BLing- 
dom  has  risen  markedly  in  recent  weeks. 
Iron  and  steel  production  has  corre- 
spondingly increased.  Such  increases  in 
production,  which  lie  at  the  heart  of 
industrial  recovery,  are  of  far-reaching 
importance. 

Further  changes  in  the  situation,  now 
unpredictable,  are  to  be  expected  as 
European  recovery  progresses. 

All  our  plans  and  actions  must  be 
founded  on  the  fact  that  the  situation  we 
are  dealing  with  is  flexible  and  not  fixed, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  adjust> 
ments  whenever  necessary. 

Weather  conditions  will  largely  deter- 
mine whether  agricultural  goals  can  be 
met. 

Political  events  in  Europe  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  cannot  be  accinately 
foreseen.    We  must  not  be  blind  to  the 
fact   that   the   Communists   have   an-j 
nounced  determined  opposition  to  any 
effort  to  help  Europe  get  back  on  its  feet.  1 
There  will  unquestionably  be  fiutber  in-  ! 
citements  to  strike,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  redressing  the  legitimate  grievances 
of  particular  groups,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  chaos  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  pave  the  way  for  totalitarian  con- 
trol. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  confidence  and 
opUmism  are  reestablished  soon,  the 
spark  they  provide  can  kindle  united  ef- 
forts to  a  degree  which  would  substan- 
tially accelerate  the  progress  of  Euro- 
pean recovery. 

Despite  these  many  imponderables,  the 
dimensions  of  the  necessary  assistance 
by  the  United  States  can  now  be  deter- 
mined within  reasonable  limits  We  can 
evaluate  the  probable  success  of  a  bold 
concept  of  assistance  to  the  European 
economy.  We  can  determine  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  American  aid  should 
be  based.  We  can  estimate  the  probable 
magnitude  of  the  assistance  required  and 
judge  whether  we  can,  safely  and  wisely 
provide  that  assistance. 

Extensive  consideration  has  been  given 
to  these  problems.  Congressional  com- 
mittees and  Individual  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  studied  them  at  home  and 
abroad  during  the  recent  congressional 
recess.    The  report  of  the  European  na- 
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tions  has  bsen  carefully  analyzed  by  of- 
fiicals  of  our  Government. 

Committees  of  the  Executive  branch 
and  a  group  of  distinguished  private  citi- 
zens have  given  their  best  thought  to  the 
relationship  between  Europe's  needs  and 
our  resources. 

PROCHAM   FOR   UNTTED   STATES   AID 

In  the  light  of  all  these  factors,  an 
Integrated  program  for  United  States  aid 
to  European  rccovpry  has  been  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  Congress. 

In  developing  this  program,  certain 
basic  considerations  have  been  kept  In 
mind: 

Rrst,  the  program  is  designed  to  make 
genuine  recovery  possible  within  a  defi- 
nite period  of  time,  and  not  merely  to 
continue  relief  indefinitely. 

Second,  the  program  is  designed  to  in- 
sure that  the  funds  and  goods  which  we 
furnish  will  be  used  most  effectively  for 
European  recovery. 

Third,  the  program  is  designed  to 
minimize  the  flnancal  cost  to  the  United 
States,  but  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
impo.sing  on  the  European  countries 
crushing  financial  burdens  which  they 
could  not  carry  in  the  long  run. 

Fourth,  the  program  Is  designed  with 
due  regard  for  conserving  the  physical 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  mini- 
mizing the  Impact  on  our  economy  of  fur- 
nishing aid  to  Europe. 

Fifth,  the  program  Is  designed  to  be 
consistent  with  other  international  rela- 
tionships and  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States. 

Sixth,  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  carry  out  wisely  and 
efficiently  this  great  enterprise  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

I  shall  discuss  each  of  these  basic  con- 
siderations in  turn. 

RECOVERT — NOT    RELIEF 

The  program  is  designed  to  assist  the 
participating  European  countries  in  ob- 
taining imports  essential  to  genuine  eco- 
nomic rerovery  which  they  cannot 
finance  from  their  own  resources.  It  is 
based  on  the  expectation  that  with  this 
assistance  European  recovery  can  be  sub- 
stantially completed  in  about  4  years. 

The  aid  which  will  be  required  from 
the  United  States  for  the  first  15 
months— from  April  1.  1948.  to  June  30, 
1949— is  now  estimated  at  $6.8  billion. 

These  funds  represent  careful  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  will  be  required  during  this 
period  to  start  Europe  on  the  road  to  gen- 
uine economic  recovery.  The  European 
requirements  as  they  were  stated  in  the 
Paris  report  have  been  closely  reviewed 
and  scaled  downward  where  they  ap- 
peared to  include  nonessentials  or  where 
limited  supplies  will  prevent  their  full 
satisfaction 

The  requirements  of  the  remaining  3 
years  of  the  program  are  more  difficult 
to  estimate  now.  but  they  are  expected  to 
decrease  year  by  year  as  progress  is  made 
toward  recovery.  Obviously,  price 
changes,  weather  and  crop  conditions, 
and  other  unpredictable  factors  will  in- 
fluence the  over-all  cost  of  our  aid. 
Nevertheless  the  Inherent  nature  of  this 
enterprise  and  the  long-range  planning 
necessary  to  put  it  into  effect  on  both 


sides  of  the  Atlantic  require  that  this 
Ghjvemment  indicate  Its  plans  for  the 
duration  and  the  general  magnitude  of 
the  program,  without  committing  itself 
to  specific  amounts  in  future  years.  The 
best  estimates  we  can  now  make  indicate 
that  appropriations  of  about  $10.2  billion 
will  be  required  for  the  last  3  years. 

I  recommend  that  legislation  provid- 
ing for  United  States  aid  in  support  of 
the  European  recovery  program  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $17  billion  from 
April  1,  1948,  to  June  30,  1952.  Appro- 
priation for  the  period  from  April  1, 1948, 
to  June  30.  1949.  should  be  made  in  time 
for  the  program  to  be  put  into  effect  by 
April  1,  1948.  Appropriations  for  the 
later  years  should  be  considered  subse- 
quently by  the  Congress  on  an  annual 
basis. 

The  funds  we  make  available  will  en- 
able the  countries  of  Europe  to  purchase 
goods  which  will  achieve  two  purposes — 
to  lift  the  standard  of  living  in  Europe 
closer  to  a  decent  level  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enlarge  European  capacity  for 
production.  Our  funds  will  enable  them 
to  import  grain  for  current  consumption, 
and  fertilizer  and  agricultural  machin- 
ery to  iiicrease  their  food  production. 
They  will  import  fuel  for  current  use 
and  mining  machinery  to  increase  their 
coal  output.  In  addition  they  will  obtain 
raw  materials,  such  as  cotton,  for  cur- 
rent production,  and  some  manufactur- 
ing and  transportation  equipment  to  in- 
crease their  productive  capacity. 

The  industrial  goods  we  supply  will  Ije 
primarily  to  relieve  critical  shortages  at 
a  few  strategic  points  which  are  now  cur- 
tailing the  great  productive  powers  of 
Europe's  industrial  system. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  further 
United  States  aid  to  European  countries 
is  to  help  them  achieve  economic  self- 
support  and  to  contribute  their  full  share 
to  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world.  Oiu: 
*  aid  must  be  adequate  to  this  end.  If  we 
provide  only  half-hearted  and  half-way 
help,  our  efforts  will  be  dissipated  and 
the  chances  for  political  and  economic 
stability  in  Europe  are  likely  to  be  lost. 

INStTSINC  PROPER  USE  OF  TTNTrED  STATES  AID 

A  second  basic  consideration  with  re- 
gard to  this  program  is  the  means  by 
which  we  can  insure  that  our  aid  will  be 
used  to  achieve  its  real  purposes — that 
our  goods  and  our  dollars  will  contribute 
most  effectively  to  European  recovery. 
Appropriate  agreements  among  the  par- 
ticipating countries  and  with  the  United 
States  are  essential  to  this  end. 

At  the  Paris  conference  the  European 
nations  pledged  themselves  to  take  spe- 
cific individual  and  cooperative  actions 
to  accomplish  genuine  recovery.  While 
some  modification  or  amplification  of 
these  pledges  may  prove  desirable,  mu- 
tual undertakings  of  this  nature  are  es- 
sential. They  will  give  unity  of  purpose 
and  effective  coordination  to  the  endeav- 
ors of  the  peoples  of  the  16  nations. 

In  addition,  each  of  the  countries  re- 
ceiving aid  will  be  expected  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States  af- 
firming the  pledges  which  it  has  given  to 
the  other  participating  countries,  and 
making  additional  commitments. 

Under  these  agreements,  each  country 
would  pledge  Itself  to  take  the  following 


actions,  except  where  they  are  inappli- 
cable to  the  country  concerned: 

(1)  To  promote  Increased  industrial 
and  agricultural  production  in  order  to 
enable  the  participating  country  to  be- 
come independent  of  abnormal  outside 
economic  assistance. 

(2)  To  take  financial  and  monetary 
measures  necessary  to  stabilize  its  cur- 
rency, establish  or  .aaintain  a  proper  rate 
of  exchange,  and  generally  to  restore  or 
maintain  confidence  in  its  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

(3)  To  cooperate  with  other  partici- 
pating countries  to  reduce  barriers  to 
trade  among  themselves  and  with  other 
countries,  and  to  stimulate  an  increasing 
interchange  of  goods  and  services. 

(4)  To  make  efficient  use.  within  the 
framework  of  a  Joint  program  for  Euro- 
pean recovery,  of  the  resourrss  of  the 
participating  country,  and  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  assure  efficient  use  in 
the  interest  of  European  economic  re- 
covery of  all  goods  and  services  made 
available  through  United  States  aid. 

(5)  To  stimulate  the  production  of 
specified  raw  materials,  as  may  be  mu- 
tually agreed  upon,  and  to  facilitate  the 
procurement  of  such  raw  materials  by 
the  United  States  for  stock- piling  pur- 
poses from  the  excess  above  the  reason- 
able domestic  usage  and  conunercial  ex- 
port requirements  of  the  source  country. 

(6)  To  deposit  in  a  special  account  the 
local  currency  equivalent  of  aid  fur- 
nished in  the  form  of  grants,  to  be  used 
only  in  a  manner  mutually  agreed  be- 
tween the  two  governments. 

(7)  To  publish  domestically  and  to 
furnish  to  the  United  States  appropriate 
information  concerning  the  use  made  of 
our  aid  and  the  progress  made  under 
the  agreements  with  other  participating 
countries  and  with  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  will,  of  course,  re- 
tain the  right  to  determine  whether  aid 
to  any  coimtry  is  to  be  continued  if  our 
previous  assistance  has  not  been  used 
effectively. 

FINANCIAL    AGREEMENTS 

A  third  bsisic  consideration  in  formu- 
lating the  program  of  United  States  aid 
relates  to  the  financial  arrangements 
under  which  our  aid  is  to  be  provided. 

One  of  the  problems  in  achieving  the 
greatest  benefit  from  United  States  aid 
is  the  extent  to  which  funds  should  be 
made  available  in  the  form  of  grants  as 
contrasted  with  loans.  It  is  clear  that 
we  should  require  repayment  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  feasible  and  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  program,  in 
order  that  no  tmnecessary  burden  be 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  equally  clear  that  we  should 
not  require  repayment  where  it  would 
impose  paralyzing  financial  obligations 
on  the  people  of  Europe  and  thus  defeat 
the  basic  purpose  of  making  Europe  self- 
supporting. 

Recovery  for  Europe  will  not  be 
achieved  until  its  people  are  able  to  pay 
for  their  necessary  imports  with  foreign 
exchange  obtained  through  the  export  of 
goods  and  services.  If  they  were  to  have 
additional  burdens  to  bear  in  the  form 
of  interest  and  amortization  payments 
in  future  years,  they  would  have  to  plan 
for  an  even  higher  level  of  exports  to 
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essarlly  Increase  the  requiremaits  of  _ 
recovery  program,  and  delay  the  achl+e- 
ment  of  economic  stability 

It  Is  also  important  that  an  increaijlng 
portion  of  the  financial  needs  of  Eur  ijie 
be  met  by  dollar  loans  trom  the  Inl|er- 
national  Banlc.  and  by  the  revival 
private  financing.  This  prospect  vcfild 
be  aerlcusly  jeopardised  if  the  Un  ^ 
States,  as  part  of  the  recovery  iH'ocr  m, 
were  to  impose  all  that  the  trafBo  rill 
bear  in  the  form  of  debt  obligat'ons. 

I  recommend  that  our  aid  should  be 
•attended  partly  In  the  form  of  granu  ( nd 
partly  in  the  form  of  ioaa^t.  depending 
prima nly  upon  the  capacity  of  each  c<»n- 
try  to  make  repayments,  and  the  eflect 
of  additional  internaUonal  debt  upon  ;he 
accomplishment  of  genuine  recovi  ry. 
No  irants  should  bt  made  to  count  let 
able  to  pay  ca.nh  for  aU  Imports  or  to  rt« 
pay  loans. 

At  a  later  date  It  may  prove  dealri  ble 
to  make  available  to  tome  of  the  Ex  ro* 
pean  countries  special  loana  to  ai  list 
them  In  attalnlni  monetary  stability. 
1  am  not  now  rrquestlni  authorlaat  on 
for  such  loanA,  sinee  It  it  not  pots  b)« 
'^  ihis  time  to  determine  when  or  to 
what  eatent  such  loan«  ithuuld  be  mi  de. 
As  economic  rondiuons  in  Curope  m". 
IMtive  and  pollllral  eondttloiui  bectmt 
wore  tiablf ,  private  nnanrini  ran  be  »«• 
ptoled  to  play  tn  inrrea«intly  imnsr- 
lani  role,  The  recmnmpMdud  pmtiim 
o(  UnilMl  •Utea  aUt  Inrlvidra  pi>oviai  mt 
to  tnrouragfi  private  nnaneini  und  n- 
veslmonia, 

mnn  en  TMa  UNivea  itAiia  it<aNOMf 
A^foUith  baste  ennstderailen  la    ht 
WMI  of  further  aid  for  Kumpe  upon  he 
pliyetral  rtraureeti  of  the  United  tti  (n 
and  upon  our  economy. 

The  essential  import  requirements  of 
the  ITO  million  people  of  wratern  tur  pe 
mtr  i  wide  ranie  of  products.  Mi  ny 
of  Ihtie  requirements  can  be  m<«t  by 
Um  United  States  and  other  rounuiai 
without  substantial  dlffliulty.  Hnwe>|»r. 
i  number  of  the  commodities  which 
most  eesentia)  to  European  recovery 
the  tame  commodities  for  which  tl, 
It  an  unsatisfied  demand  In  the  Unl 
States 

Sharing  these  commodltlet  with  _. 
ptople  of  Europe  will  require  tome  tc  f- 
denlal  by  the  people  of  the  United  Stat  n. 
I  believe  that  our  people  recognise  t  le 
vital  Importance  of  our  aid  progrim 
and  are  prepared  to  share  their  goods  to 
insure  its  success. 

While  the  burden  on  our  people  shot  Id 
not  be  Ignored  or  minimiBcd.  neither 
should  It  be  exaggerated.  The  progn  m 
of  aid  to  Europe  which  I  am  recon- 
mendlng  u  well  within  our  capacity  to 
undertake. 

Its  total  cott.  though  large,  will  >e 
only  about  5  percent  of  the  cott  of  o  ir 
effort  In  the  recent  war. 

It  will  cost  leas  than  3  percent  of  o  ir 
national  Income  during  the  life  of  t  to 
program. 

As  an  investment  toward  the  pta^ 
•nd  teeurlty  of  the  world  and  towa  d 
the  realUwtlon  of  hope  and  conflden  >e 
in  a  better  ^ilj  of  Ufa  for  the  future,  th  It 
eoet  It  small  Indeed. 

A  committee  under  the  chalrmansh  p 
of  the  S«a«ury  of  ttot  Interior  wat  a  i- 


ire 


pointed  last  summer  to  study  the  effect 
of  a  foreign-aid  program  upon  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  our  country.  Its  study 
has  shown  that  our  resources  can  safely 
meet  the  demands  of  a  program  such  as 
I  am  now  recommending.  Such  de- 
mands could  not,  however,  be  supplied 
indefinitely.  Our  program  of  aid  to  Eu- 
rope recognizes  this  fact.  Our  exports 
to  Europe  will  decrease  during  the  suc- 
ceeding years  of  the  program  as  trade  it 
revived  along  realistic  patterns  which 
will  make  available  from  other  sources 
an  Increasing  share  of  Europe^  re- 
quirements. 

Actually,  our  position  with  respect  to 
some  raw  materials  of  which  we  have  In- 
adequate domestic  resources  will  be  Im- 
proved ^ixxct,  under  our  program  of  aid 
to  Europe,  an  inereaaed  amount  of  these 
materials  will  be  made  available  to  us. 
During  recent  months  the  Co\mcll  of 
Economic  Advisers  made  an  Intensive 
study  of  the  Impact  of  foreign  aid  on 
our  domestic  economy.  The  council 
concluded  that  a  program  of  tho  tilt 
now  contemplated  is  well  within  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  need  not  pt'oduc* 
a  dangeroas  strain  on  our  economw. 

At  the  tan)t  tln)o,  a  group  of  dtttln- 
luished  private  etiiiens  under  the  fhalr- 
manthip  of  the  Srereiary  of  Commerce 
contidered  the  exiont  and  nttui^  of 
rorelin  Mid  which  the  United  StatM  can 
and  should  provido,  I1ie  conclusion  of 
this  iruup  was  ih»t  •  progr»m  of  the 
ocope  I  am  rroommendihg  In  i  proper, 
wine  and  neeeanary  use  of  United  ttAtft 
roetuirce^ 

The  i^>\n^vu^  lubmltted  to  mt  by  tht 
Council  or  KcoMomto  Adviteit  and  the 
commit i«»««s  under  the  ehalrmaniihip  of 
tht  lecietary  of  the  Inttrlor  ami  the 
Secretary  of  (N^mmerce  all  emphMtied 
thai  ipectnc  mraturn  should  be  tsken 
to  prevent  our  foreiin-ald  program  fiom 
Impoaini  unnMmiry  burdeni  oil  our 
economy, 

If  the  United  States  wort  to  supply 
mn  lU  owa  production  all  the  etsri)tial 
oommoditlii  iwcdtd  to  meet  Europran 
requlremontt.  unntcciMnr  loareltltt  and 
unnecestiiry  Infiatlonnry  preiiuret  would 
be  creatiKi  within  our  tconomy.  It  is 
far  wiser  to  assist  In  flnancing  the  pro- 
curement of  crtnfn  of  these  commodltlet 
from  other  countrleji,  particularly  the 
other  food-producing  countries  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  funds  we 
make  available  to  aid  European  recovery 
therefore  should  not  be  restricted  to  pur- 
chatea  within  the  United  States. 

Under  the  proposed  program  of  aid 
to  Europe .  the  total  exports  to  the  whole 
world  from  this  country  during  the  next 
year  are  expected  to  be  no  greater  than 
our  total  exports  during  the  past  la 
months. 

This  level  of  exports  will  nevertheless 
have  an  Important  impact  on  our  mar- 
kets. The  mea.<iures  I  have  already  pro- 
pped to  the  Congre^i  to  fight  general 
domestic  Infl.ition  will  be  useful,  at  well, 
in  cushioning  the  impact  of  the  Euro- 
pean-aid  program. 

The  effect  of  aid  to  Europe  upon  our 
economy,  as  well  as  lu  financial  cost, 
will  be  significantly  affected  by  the 
arrangemenu  we  make  for  meeting  ship- 
ping requirements. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  will 
b«  served  best  by  permitting  the  sal« 


or  temporary  transfer  of  some  of  our 
war-built  merchant  ships  to  the  European 
countries.  Because  of  world  steel  short- 
ages, the  sale  or  temporary  transfer  of 
ships  should  be  linked  with  a  reduction 
or  deferment  of  the  projected  shipbuild- 
ing schedules  of  the  participating  coun- 
tries. These  arrangements  should  be 
consistent  with  their  long-range  mer- 
chant-marine requirements.  They 
should  also  be  consistent  with  our  long- 
range  objectives  of  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate merchant  marine  and  shipbuilding 
industrj  for  the  United  Ptates. 

Msking  those  vessels  available  to  the 
European  countries  will  materially  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  United  States  aid  both  by 
lowering  shipping  costs  and  by  reducing 
the  use  of  scarce  materials  for  new  ship 
construction  overseas. 

BILATXONSHte    TO    OTWXa    XNTCSNATTONAL 
OVISTTONe 

A  fifth  basic  consideration  Is  the  rela- 
tionship of  our  aid  to  the  European  re- 
covery program  to  other  Internationa) 
questions. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  th« 
rtquirementa  and  resource:!  o(  western 
Oermnny  wt?re  included  in  the  consider- 
ations of  the  10  countries  at  Parli,  Our 
protram  of  United  States  aid  aUo  In- 
clude! wontern  Oeimany. 

The  productlvt  capacity  of  the  highly 
in(tU'<irUIHcd  aresN  of  wtMttiin  Qnmany 
can  ugnirlbutv  iub«UnUatly  tu  U\o  ven> 
•riU  QOopiraUve  fftuii  itquired  for  B^i- 
rupean  rccovtry.  Ult»«st>nilal  that  this 
prtKluotlvt  capacity  be  rfTvctlvely  UU- 
tlteU,  and  It  to  tiMclAUy  important  thai 
tht  eoal  prodMUon  of  the  Ruhr  con- 
tinut  10  Inortatt  rapidly. 

Every  precaution  mutt,  of  oourii,  bt 
taken  aialnit  a  reiiUiHPt>cp  of  miutary 

Rower  in  Oermaiiy,  Ihc  United  StalN 
at  m«de  olear  on  many  oceatloni  Its 
determination  that  Germany  shnll  never 
again  threaten  to  dominate  Europe  or 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  world,  Tha 
Inclusion  of  wettHrn  Germany  In  tht 
Europtin-rwovery  profram  will  nol 
weaken  this  dttermlnatlon. 

As  an  occupying  power  In  western 
Oermany.  the  United  States  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  minimum  essen- 
tials necessary  to  prevent  disease  and 
unrest.  Separate  appropriations  will  be 
requested  for  this  purpoae  for  the  period 
through  June  SO,  1948. 

Abjve  this  minimum  level,  amounts 
needed  to  assist  In  the  rehabllltaUon  of 
western  Oermany  are  Incluaed  In  the 
over-all  ettimatea  for  aid  to  European 
recovery. 

Another  significant  area  of  the  world 
which  has  been  considered  In  develop- 
ing the  recovery  program  Is  eastern  Eu- 
rope. A  number  of  the  governments 
of  eastern  Europe  which  were  invited 
to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Paris 
Conference  on  Economic  Cooperation 
chose  not  to  do  so.  Their  failure  to 
Join  In  the  concerted  effort  for  recovery 
makes  this  effort  more  difficult  and  will 
undoubtedly  prolong  their  own  economic 
difficulties. 

This  should  not,  however,  prevent  the 
restorstlon  of  tr^de  between  eastern  and 
wetern  Europe  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  both  areftt.  Both  the  report  of  the 
18  natlont  and  the  program  now  tub- 
mittted  to  tht  Congrett  art  based  on 
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the  belief  that  over  the  next  few  years 
the  normal  patten,  of  trade  between 
eastern  and  western  Europe  will  be  grad- 
ually restored.  As  this  restoration  of 
trade  is  achieved,  the  abnormal  demands 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  particularly 
for  food  and  iuel.  should  diminish. 

The  relationship  between  this  program 
and  the  United  Nations  deserves  special 
emphasis  because  of  the  central  impor- 
tance in  our  foreign  policy  of  support 
of  the  United  Nations  Our  support  of 
European  recovery  is  in  full  accord  with 
our  support  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
success  of  the  United  Nations  depends 
upon  the  Independent  strength  of  its 
members  and  their  determination  and 
ability  to  adhere  to  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples embodied  In  the  Charter.  The 
purposes  of  the  European-recovory  pro- 
gram are  in  complete  harmony  wUh  the 
purposes  of  the  Charter — to  insure  a 
peaceful  world  thmush  the  Joint  efforts 
of  free  nations.  Attempt  .v  by  any  na- 
tion to  pi-event  or  sabotage  European  re- 
covery for  8eifi<!h  ends  are  clearly  con- 
trary to  these  purpo.'»ot. 

It  it  not  frixsiuie  to  carry  out  the  re- 
covery proMiftm  fxoluslvely  throuRh  the 
United  Nftilans.  Five  of  \h«>  pwrilclpat- 
Ini  counlrlet  trt  net  yet  membfrt  ot 
tht  Ut>ltPd  N«tlon«.  Fiirthfrmore,  some 
luropenn  lupinbert  are  not  pttiticipttiina 
in  iht  proiram.  ^^  ^  ^^ 

We  eMOfCt,  however,  UmI  the  «r<>ttVetl 
pr^iHlcAi^le  UNu  will  be  matftof  the  tm\U 
Uh  Of  tht,UnUtd  Nattont  nnd  lit  relKtrd 
iltneitt  tn  the  rxocutlon  of  tht*  prog i am, 
Tills  vltw  U  Mlmied  by  all  the  pitrticl- 
pattng  eountrtts, 

Our  Intention  to  vmtferUkt  a  program 
or  Aid  for  rurapctn  recovery  aott  not 
•tgniry  any  Irtfrnlng  of  our  intrrpst  In 
other  tti'caM  of  Ihp  woi'W.  Instead,  It  It 
the  meant  by  which  we  can  make  the 
qulrkrut  and  \m*i  i-ffootlvo  contribution 
to  thp  generrtl  Itnprovcmenl  of  economic 
conditions  throuahout  the  world.  Tht 
woikihopt  of  Kuiopp,  with  thrlr  great 
rettrvoir  ot  tkiilod  workers,  must  pro- 
duct the  goods  to  support  ptoplts  of 
many  oihat  nnllons. 

I  wish  to  make  especially  olear  that 
our  concentration  on  the  task  In  west- 
ern Europe  at  this  lime  \iX\\  not  Ics.sen 
our  lonK-cslablLhcd  interest  In  economic 
cooperation  with  our  neighbors  in  the 
Western  Homlsphcre.  We  are  first  of 
all  a  member  of  an  American  community 
of  nations,  in  which  coopcraiivo  action, 
similar  to  that  which  the  European  na- 
tions rre  now  undertaking,  is  required 
to  increase  production,  to  promote  Ilnan- 
cial  stability,  and  to  remove  barriers  to 
trade.  Fortunately  we  In  the  Americas 
are  further  advanced  along  this  road,  but 
we  must  not  overlook  any  opportunity 
to  make  additional  progress.  The  Euro- 
pean recovery  program  will  require  pro- 
curement of  supplies  In  many  nations  of 
this  hemisphere.  This  will  act  M  a 
stimulant  to  production  and  business  ac- 
tivity and  promote  the  rccstablLshment 
of  world  trade  upon  which  the  prosperity 
of  all  of  us  depends. 

While  our  present  efforts  must  be  de- 
voted primarily  to  western  Europe,  u 
the  most  Important  area  In  the  world 
at  this  time  lor  the  future  of  peace,  ws 
also  have  a  special  concern  for  the  war- 
torn  areas  of  Asia.  In  Japan  and  Koioa, 


the  United  States  has  supplied  extensive 
aid  to  support  life  and  commence  recon- 
struction. Since  the  war's  end,  we  have 
provided  China  with  varied  and  impor- 
tant assistance  which  has  aided  that 
nation  substantially. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to 
do  all  It  appropriately  can  to  assist  in 
the  restoration  of  economic  stability  Jis  a 
basis  for  recovery  In  the  Far  East.  Ex- 
tensive study  has  been  given  during  the 
last  few  months  to  the  means  by  wldch 
we  misht  best  aid  in  meeting  the  spe- 
cial needs  for  relief  and  rchabiUtallon 
In  China.  I  expect  to  make  recommen- 
dations oh  that  subject  to  the  Congress 
during  its  next  session. 

ADMINtSTSATtVS   AKSANOSMSNTt 

I  have  set  forth  several  basic  consid- 
erations which  should  govern  our  aid  to 
the  recovery  of  Europe.    One  further 
consideration  which  vitally  affects  all  the 
others  is  the  necessity  for  effective  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  adapted  to 
the  particular  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram,    If  the  work  ts^  be  done  Is  not 
well  organised  and  managed,  the  bene* 
fits  of  our  aid  could  b<?  liu  yely  disMpiued. 
The  »dmlnl.sU«tlon  of  our  nlU  will  In- 
volve tht)  porfmnmnce  uf  ttcvfral  major 
functions    The  needk  of  the  pttrtlwpat- 
Ing  eo\»ntrlft  m\i>»t  be  revUw^d  In  flute 
couiiv'raViun  with  thonv    Continual  rt- 
lailn'ifhlps  mvint  be  mamttuned  vlth  tht 
Unltnl  Nntlon*  and  with  nn  orf!anii»tlon 
of  ihf  prtitielpntlng  nttii<M\»     'llu*  rt« 
QUlrpn>entM  for  each  comn\mUty  or  lOTf* 
Ice  tinder  the  propram  niUNi  Up  cftrf>h»Uy 
evBhmled  In  rrlallt^n  to  United  Mnleii 
iuppltc(«  and  dnmesUo  netdt  and  to  tht 
resources  of  other  nitllont  which  can 
help.    Decision.  muNt  be  rracht^U  us  to 
the  best  meant  of  lupplylng  aid  and  tht 
conditiont  of  aid  for  each  country.   As- 
tltiance  munt  be  given  to  ftieiUl.iti)  tht 
procurement,  trantportniton.  and  etn- 
fltnt  \»te  of  Boods.    A  conntnt  review 
must  be  malntalnrd  over  the  une  ol'  our 
aid  and  tht  execution  of  aRiTrnicntt. 
The  results  of  the  program  must  be  •  val- 
uated  and  reported  to  all  concurntd— 
the  Pretident.  tht  Congrttt.  and  tht 
people. 

While  thest  activities  are  complex 
they  are  not  comparable  in  magnitude 
or  In  character  to  our  wartime  supply 
activities.  Under  this  program,  most  of 
the  operations  can  be  carried  out  through 
private  channels  and  existing  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Nevertheless,  the  scope  and  Importance 
of  the  propram  warrant  the  creation  of 
a  new  organization  to  provide  central 
direction  and  leadership.  I.  therefore, 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  separate  agency,  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Admlnl.stratlon.  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  should  be  headed  by  an  ad- 
ministrator, appointed  by  the  Ptcsldent 
and  directly  re;  ponslblc  to  him.  The 
Administrator  should  be  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration will  sponsor  the  European  aid  re- 
quirements as  they  are  reviewed  and  ad- 
Justed,  with  other  governmental  agen- 
olet,  to  form  a  practical  program  in  tht 
light  of  available  supplies  and  capti  itlet. 
The  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion will  bt  rttpontlblt  for  InltiaUng  tht 


approved  program  project  by  project 
and  nation  by  nation  and  for  regulations 
as  to  supervision,  cooperative  assistance, 
and  other  policy  matters  which  will  guide 
the  program  at  every  point.  In  keeping 
with  the  importance  and  nature  of  its 
task,  the  new  agency  should  have  flexi- 
bility in  the  determination  of  operating 
methods,  the  use  of  funds,  and  the  hiring 
of  key  personnel. 

The  relatloiisliip  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration  to  the  existing 
governmental  establishment  i3  of  crucial 
importance.     In  the  determination  of 
programs  for  the  several  countries,  the 
as£t.ssment  of  individual  projects,  and 
many  other  matters  involving  our  activ- 
ities abroad,  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Adn^inistratlon  must  work  etot^  with 
the  D^^partment  of  State.    Similarly  on 
many   actions   affecting   cur   domestic 
economy  the  adminirtratlon  must  work 
wltli.    rather    than    supplant.    exisUrg 
agcncJcj;.    For  example,  the  Department 
o»'  Agriculture  .should  be  relied  upon  for 
any  required  Government  action  In  the 
pi'ocurement  and  allcentlon  of  food,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  lor  the 
Allocution  of  certain  other  oommodlUei 
In  thor  supply,  ind  for  coBlliratd  ad- 
mlnittratlon  of  wtport  oontrola,  Tht  ft- 
dUttet  of  then  aimnoltt  wUI  In  tomt 
cases  need  to  be  tti^ngthoned,  but  no 
major  changot  In  govornmenial  or^anl- 
k^ntion  to  perforin  tiupoiuni  dumentic 
runettent  will  bt  required 

Unier  thoite  clrcumMttneon,  1  rxptot 
thtt  the  CcQnon\lr  Conpotatlon  Admln- 
Itlrat  inn  will  need  only  a  small  staff,  No 
vatt  new  agency  or  corporttlon  it  ntttft4 
to  perform  functions  tor  which  Oovtrik" 
ment  racilitlcN  now  exist. 

It  It  etscntinl  to  reallte  that  this  pro- 
gram In  much  more  than  a  commercial 
optratlon.  It  representt  a  major  teg- 
mtnt  of  our  forctign  policy,  Day  in  and 
day  out  its  optratlont  will  affect  tnd  be 
nrrer(t.-d  by  foreign  policy  Judgmentt, 
Wo  shall  bo  denllng  with  a  number  of 
countries  In  which  there  arc  complex  and 
widely  varying  economic  and  political  tlt- 
uationt.  Thli  program  will  affect  our 
rtlatlonthlps  with  them  in  matters  far 
beyond  tht  outline  of  thr  program  Itself. 
Its  administration  must  therefore  bt 
fully  responsive  to  our  forelcn  policy. 
The  Administrator  must  be  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
decisions  and  actions  affecting  our  for- 
eign policy. 

The  United  States  activities  in  Europe 
under  the  program  will  constitute  essen- 
tially an  extension  of  our  present  rela- 
tionships with  the  participating  coun- 
tries. In  order  to  maintain  unity  of 
United  States  representation  abroad,  our 
Amba.s.sador  In  each  country  must  retain 
respon.sibility  for  all  matters  requiring 
contacts  with  the  government  to  which 
he  Is  accredited.  Including  operations  un- 
der this  program.  Some  additional  per- 
sonnel, technically  qualified  to  perform 
tpeclallsed  functions  arising  out  of  tht 
program,  should  be  placed  In  the  em- 
bassies to  represent  and  carry  out  tht 
responsibilities  of  the  Economic  Coop- 
eration Administration  abroad. 

In  addition.  I  recommend  that  provi- 
sion be  made  for  a  special  United  States 
representative  for  the  European  recov- 
ery program.     He  would  rcprotent  tht 
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ty 


United  fltAtea  at  any  conttnulns  otftnl- 
latlon  of  iho  ptrilelpttlng  coimtrl<  s 
bt  would  exercise  leneral  coordlnat  ion 
our  operatloiM  in  Europe  undr*r  th  > 
CTMn.     He  nhould  be  apixilnted 
Prtaklent,  iitbkrt  to  connrmntlon 
I,  and  %nve'  an)bftx»udori«l 
of  the  Joint  Inleresl  of  Lh  ' 

rttary  of  State  and  the  Adminl^ira  tor 
hU  acUvltlei.  the  Rpcclal  reprcNrrjlatlve 
BNMt  lerve  both  a*  the  Prenldrn 
dlrtet.    The  activities  of  th\%  repn 
tlve    In    promotlni    mutual    nci 
amoni  the  Ruropean  natlonn  will 
the  utmoet  tmportanre  in  achlevlt|R 
iUcccM  of  the  European  recover: 
tram. 

The   admlnlKtratlve   arranRemttnts 
have  described  are  In  kceplntc 
character  of  the  Job  to  be  done 
provide  the  mo!^t  efllctrnt  and  economical 
means  for  If^  performance. 
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In  proposing  that  the  Congress 
a  iMrogram  of  aid  to  Etirope.  I  an 
posing  that  this  Nation 
world  peace  and  to  Its  own  .secur 
aasUtlng  In  the  recovery  of  16 
which.  Uke  the  United  States,  arc 
to  .he  preservation  of  free 
and  enduring  peace  among  nation 
It  Is  my  belief  that  United  State 
port  of  the  European  recovery 
will  enable  the  free  nations  of 
devote  their  great  energies  to  the 
struction  of  their  economies.    Ot 
depend    the    restoration    of    a 
standard  of  living  for  their  peopl 
development  of  a  sound  world 
and  continued  support  for  the 
Individual  liberty  and  Justice. 

In  providing  aid  to  Europe  we 
share  more  than  goods  and  funds 
must  give  our  moral  support  to 
nations  in  their  struggle  to  rekind 
fires  of  hope  and  strengthen  the 
their  peoples  to  overcome  their 
ties.    We    must    develop    a 
teamwork  in  our  common  cause  of 
bating  the  suspicions,   prejudices 
fabrications  which  undermine 
tive  effort,  both  at  home  and 

This  Joint  undertaiiing  of  the 
States  and  a  group  of  European 
in  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the 
ter  of  the  United  Nations,  is  prool 
free  men  can  effectively  join 
to  defend  their  free  institutions  a« 
totalitarian  presstires.  and  to 
better  standards  of  life   for  all 
peoples. 

I  have  been  heartened  by  the 
spread  support  which  the  citizens 
United  States  have  given  to  the  co 
underlying  the  proposed  aid  to 
recovery.     Workers,   fanners,   bus 
men.  and  other  major  groups  ha 
given  evidence  of  their  confidence 
noble  purpose  and   have  shown 
willingness  to  give  It  full  .support. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  the 
gress  have  already  given  much 
ful  consideration  to  the  grave  issues 
before  us.    I  kno-x  that  the 
will,  as  It  should,  consider  with 
care  the  legislation  neces-sary  to  pu 
profirram  into  effec^.    This  consi 
should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  pos?^ 
order  that  the  program  may 
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•ffecttve  by  April  1,  1848.  It  la  for  thli 
reason  that  I  am  presenting  my  recom- 
mrndationi  to  the  Congress  now,  rather 
than  awaiting  Its  reconvening  In 
January. 

I  reoooOMnd  this  program  of  United 
States  mppert  for  European  recovery  to 
the  ConsreM  In  full  confidence  of  tti  wis- 
dom and  natiMlty  a«  a  major  step  in  our 
Nation's  queat  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 

Harry  8.  Truman. 

Tn  Wkiti  Hovai.  Dca'mder  29,  1947. 

VtTCRANa   L1QI8LATION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimouH  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harness  of  Indiana).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONRONFY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
while  ago  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  made 
an  effort  to  call  up  under  unanimous 
consent  a  bill  providing  for  increases  in 
the  OI  bill  of  rights  to  permit  these  stu- 
dents, who  ire  going  to  our  universities  in 
vast  numbers,  to  remain  in  school. 

I  do  not  know  of  an  element  in  our 
Nation,  nor  In  the  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion, who  are  being  squeezed  as  hard  by 
the  increase  In  the  cost  of  living  as  the 
boys,  and  girls,  in  some  cases,  who 
are  trying  to  go  through  school  on  the 
present  veterans'  allowance,  which  is  ab- 
solutely Insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  subsistence  to  keep  on  In  school. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Albert] 
said  a  few  minutes  ago.  they  must  make 
their  decision  within  a  few  weeks  on 
whether  to  remain  in  school  for  the  next 
semester  or  not.  I  think  in  the  cloflng 
days  of  this  Congress,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering many,  many  costly  things,  we 
should  also  give  some  thought  to  these 
millions  of  GI's  who  are  now  fighting  to 
continue  on  in  the  higher-educational 
institutions  of  this  country. 

In  a  few  minutes,  perhaps,  the  other 
body  will  pass  a  sine  die  adjournment 
resolution,  and  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  it  will  then  be  In  order  to  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill,  which  has  already  been  reported  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  requires  only  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority to  pass  this  resolution. 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  RAMEY.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement  In  re- 
gard to  the  GI  bill.  We  have  the  Wheeler 
bll'  and  al.'so  the  Ramey  hill  pending  for 
raising  the  amount  of  allowance  in  serv- 
ice-connected disability  cases.  But  the 
entire  Veterans'  Committee  recom- 
mended the  committee  bill.  H.  R.  70. 
which  has  ah^ady  passed  In  the  other 
body,  so  It  Is  only  necessary  to  have  ac- 
tion on  It  In  this  body. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then  If  it  Is  per- 
mitted to  be  called  up  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers vote  for  It,  it  will  become  law.  and 


theae  boyi  will  be  ajRured  that  they  can 
continue  In  school.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RAMEY.    That  la  corrtct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  X  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  verifying  that  Information. 
I  think  it  la  highly  Important,  When  wt 
pa.«Kcd  this  01  bin  of  rights  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  Member  of  the  Congress  real- 
ised tha  great  record  In  school  that  thiat 
returning  Army  boyi  would  make  in  their 
aoademlci.  It  waa  claimed  by  opponents 
that  It  would  be  a  country  club  affair. 

The  record  of  every  college  through- 
out the  entire  country  shows  that  these 
students  are  exceedlnt  the  general  aver- 
age In  academics  and  they  are  doing  one 
of  the  greatest  Jobs  that  has  ever  been 
done  In  the  halls  of  learning. 

I  think  It  Is  cruel  and  tragic  to  say  that 
only  those  boys  who  are  fortunatu 
enough  to  have  a  little  bit  of  savings  or 
whose  families  happen  to  have  a  little 
bit  of  money  to  supplement  this  so-called 
subsi.stence  allowance  can  remain  In 
school  for  the  next  semester.  I  think  It 
Is  up  to  the  Congress  to  act  now. 

In  these  closing  hours  of  the  se-sslon, 
I  believe  we  can  pass  this  bill  and  give 
assurance  to  these  men  that  they  will  be 
able  to  continue  in  school. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  where  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  got  the  Idea  that  anyone  ever 
thcu<!rht  that  this  would  be  closely  re- 
lated to  any  country  club  affair.  As  one 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Lej<islatlon  when  the  Readjustment  Act 
was  passed  I  knew,  and  all  the  other 
Members  knew,  that  the  record  that 
these  men  would  make  upon  their  return 
to  school  would  be  tops  In  all  the  schools 
because  it  was  a  case  of  history  repeat- 
ing itself.  After  the  First  World  War. 
those  of  us  who  returned  to  school  were 
the  ones  who  were  at  the  top  of  the  , 
classes.  We  had  no  doubt  that  these 
young  men  would  make  exactly  the  same 
exemplary  record  that  the  veterans  of  the 
First  World  War  made.  That  is  why  I 
cannot  under.<;tand  your  statement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  repeating  the 
arguments  made  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House.  I  am  saying  that  surely  the  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  increase  this  allowance 
which  was  made  well  over  2  or  3  years 
ago.  when  everyone  knows  how  much 
higher  the  cost  of  living  has  gone.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
is  in  favor  of  this  bill  increasing  the 
allowance? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  was  simply  that  no  Member  of 
Congress  had  any  Idea  that  they  would 
make  that  record  when  the  whole  com- 
mittee had  that  very  idea. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  is  In  favor  of  sup- 
porting this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

TVA,  WATER  POWER,  AND  THE  FUEL 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.    RANKIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  Include  therein  an  address 
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X  made  In  the  House  of  Rfpresentatlvei 
on  December  4. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requcMt  of  the  gentleman  from  Mli- 

SlANlppl? 

There  wan  no  objection, 
Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yai- 
terday  and  today  we  heard  complaints 
from  the  people  of  Maisachusetts  and 
the  people  of  Michigan  to  the  effect  that 
their  people  are  freeiing  for  want  of  fuel. 
Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 
•  Mr.  MacKinnon,    win  the  gentle- 
man Include  the  State  of  Minnesota? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  pointed  out  on  yes- 
terday that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority was  generating  more  than  12,- 
000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity 
a  year  and  that  it  would  take  6.000.000 
tons  of  coal  to  generate  that  amount  of 
power. 

I  pointed  out  the  vast  amount  of  power 
now  being  generated  on  the  Colorado 
and  Columbia  Rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries, and  the  millions  of  tons  of  coal 
that  it  would  take  to  generate  that 
amount  of  power. 

I  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  230.000,000.000  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity  now  going  to  waste  every 
year  In  our  navigable  streams  and  their 
tributaries,  from  Maine  to  California, 
and  that  It  would  take  115.000.000  tons 
of  the  best  bituminous  coal  to  generate 
that  amount  of  power. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  Is  one  commodity  you  cannot 
export,  and  that  is  our  water  power.  It 
must  be  ustd  within  300  or  350  miles  of 
the  point  where  It  is  generated. 

On  yesterday  I  inserted  in  the  Rbcord 
a  copy  of  my  bill  H.  R.  502.  asking  for 
the  development  of  all  the  water  power 
of  this  Nation,  which  would  cost  far  less 
than  the  amount  we  are  now  asked  to 
send  to  Europe,  to  countries  that  are  far 
ahead  of  us  in  the  development  of  their 
water  power  as  well  as  in  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  farm  homes  of  those  coun- 
tries. ,     .      ^       4. 
The  other  day  when  I  was  trying  to  get 
an    appropriation   for   $200,000,000   for 
rural  electrification  included  in  the  bill 
to  give  Italv,  France,  and  Austria  more 
than  $500,000,000.  I  pointed  out  that  in 
1936.  when  we  had  only  10  percent  of 
our  farms  in  America  electrified,  Italy 
had  94  percent  of  her  farms  electrified. 
France  had  94  percent  of  her  farms  elec- 
trified.   Both  Germany  and  Japan  had 
90  percent  of  their  farms  electrified.    So 
I  presume  I  am  not  out  of  order  when  I 
reiterate  my  request  that  the  Congress 
take  up  this  bill  to  help  us  develop  the 
water  power  of  this  Nation,  the  greatest 
wealth  of  all  America  outside  of  the  soil 
from  which  we  live,  and  one  source  of 
energy  produced  in  this  country  that 
cannot  be  exported  or  taken  away  from 
the  American  people. 

To  my  surprise,  on  yesterday  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  LMr.  Dondero], 
where  this  freezing  is  going  on,  came  out 
with  an  attack  on  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  reiterated  certain  state- 
ments made  by  our  old  friend  John  T. 
Fiynn  in  the  December  Reader's  Digest. 


He  even  Inserted  Mr.  Flynn'i  article  In 
the  Record. 

On  December  4  I  took  that  article  up 
on  this  floor,  analysed  It,  and  answered 
It  In  every  reapcct.  and  nhowed  that  Mr. 
Flynn  was  either  misinformed  or  unin- 
formed ai  to  what  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Is  doing. 

He  complains  that  we  do  not  charge  up 
flood  control  and  navigation  on  the  Ten- 
nesaee  River  to  the  power  consumers. 
We  have  spent  a  billion  dollars  on  the 
MlNslxKlppI  River,  the  Missouri  River,  and 
the  Ohio  River  on  flood  control,  and 
navigation,  and  have  never  charged  a 
single  dollar  of  It  to  the  power  consum- 
ers In  that  area. 

I  am  inserting  my  speech  of  Decem- 
ber 4  In  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  hope 
every  Member  of  the  House  will  read  It, 
because  of  all  the  great  developments  In 
America,  that  wrought  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  the  greatest.  I  said 
then,  and  I  say  now,  that  It  Is  the  great- 
est single  development  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Nothing  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  Pyramids  down  compares  with 
It  In  developing  the  water  power.  Im- 
proving navigation,  controlling  fioods, 
conserving  soil,  and  other  activities  that 
go  to  enrich  the  farms  of  this  Nation. 

I  say  It  Is  the  greatest  single  develop- 
ment of  all  time,  and  I  hope  each  and 
every  one  of  you  will  read  this  speech 
again,  which  I  am  inserting  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

THK    TKNNESSEX    VAIXIT    AXriKOIUTT 

Mr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  December 
Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  carries  an  article 
by  my  old  friend  John  T.  Flynn  called  "The 
Hidden  Red  Ink  In  TVA's  Books."  In  his 
article  Flynn  unblushlngly  declared  that  I 
advocated  the  TVA.  And  he  asks  rhetorically. 
"Do  I  want  TVA  destroyed?"  And  then  an- 
swers "Certainly  not." 

Yet  that  Is  what  he  advocates.  For  the 
proposals  he  makes  concerning  the  TVA  are 
Just  the  ones  which  have  been  advocated 
openly  by  the  power  trust  and  Its  satellites 
who  make  no  attempt  to  disguise  their  hatred 
for  this  highly  successful  regional  agency. 
Mr.  Flynn's  points  and  his  arguments  can 
be  found  In  any  propaganda  handbook  of 
the  power  trust  lobby. 

Right  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  he 
has  a  financial  analysis  which  follows  down 
the  line  on  the  kind  of  analysis  made  by  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute,  the  power  trust 
propaganda  organization.  He  seeks  to  show 
that  the  TVA  has  a  deficit  by  the  simple  ruse 
of  charging  navigation  and  flood-control 
costs,  with  an  assumed  Interest  charge, 
against  power  revenues.  Of  course,  he  shows 
what  he  calls  a  deficit.  Yet  certainly  Mr. 
Flynn  knows  that  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  and 
other  rivers  which  the  Government  has  de- 
veloped for  navigation  and  flood  control,  the 
costs  are  not  borne  by  the  electric  con- 
sumers. 

The  navigation  dams  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
levees  on  the  Mississippi  are  not  paid  for  by 
the  electricity  consumers  along  their  banks. 
They  are  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  Interests  of  the  general  welfare. 
There  can  be  no  Justification  for  assum- 
ing that  things  shoiild  be  different  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley— that  there,  unlike  any 
other  place  in  the  country,  power  con- 
sumers should  not  only  pay  the  power  costs 
but  those  of  flood  contr<^  and  navigation 
as  well. 

Mr.  Flynn  tries  to  make  several  points  with 
respect  to  TVA  power.    And  for  an  economist 


he  hM  ft  itrftngfl  notion  of  whst  tnterett  ts, 
Ms  iftyt  It  Is  an  •lemsnt  of  cost.  But  at  any 
rtgulfttory  oommlMlon  oould  tell  him,  In- 
terett  Is  not  a  coat  but  a  part  of  the  retura 
on  proflt.  Rntes  of  return  ftr«  let  by  reg- 
ulfttory  oommlMloni  without  rtfervnce  to 
Intfftat.  Out  uf  this  return,  tha  utility  pays 
wbattvar  Interaat  It  haa  to  pay— <ltp«ndmg 
on  tha  amount  of  bondad  debt  tn  its  oap- 
lUllsRtlon  and  on  tha  Interaat  rate  It  must 
pay. 

But  Mr.  riynn  loaa  further  than  that. 
Tha  TVA  la  required  by  law  to  pay  back  to 
tha  Treasury  money  inveated  In  its  power 
ayaUm  within  40  yeara.  That  la  aometiilng 
that  prlvau  utltltlea  do  not  do;  they  uaualiy 
refund  their  debta,  that  ta.  they  replace  old 
bonds  by  laautni  new  ones.  Mr.  Flynn  aeems 
to  think  the  TVA  ought  not  only  to  pay  back 
to  the  Treaaury  tha  money  Inveated  In  the 
power  ayaUm,  but  to  pay  Intereat  on  the 
money  on  top  of  that. 

There  la  nothing  the  enemlea  of  TVA  would 
Uke  better  than  to  aee  the  TVA  hampered 
and  hamstrung  by  just  such  a  double  bur- 
den. It  would  place  the  TVA  under  a  handi- 
cap which  no  power  ayatem.  public  or  pri- 
vate, could  aurvlve.  The  TVA  cannot,  like 
a  private  utility,  go  out  and  borrow  money. 
It  has  only  two  aourcea  of  funds — appropri- 
ations by  the  Congress  and  revenues  from  Ita 
power  sales.  The  double  burden  proposed  by 
the  TVA'a  alleged  friend,  Mr.  Flynn.  would 
tie  up  thlB  aecond  aovirce  of  funda,  revenues, 
ao  that  It  U  doubtful  If  It  could  fulfill  lU 
obllgatlona  to  provide  electric  service  to  the 
750.000  consumers  who  are  dependent  upon 
It. 

Mr.  Flynn  clalma  that  competent  englneera 
have  aald  the  dams  are  almoat  wholly  for 
power.  Of  course,  aome  englneera  have  aald 
that.  Every  time  the  utllltlea  have  gone  to 
court  against  the  TVA  they  have  rounded  up 
as  many  such  competent  engineers  as  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on  and  put  them  on 
the  stand.  They  did  It  In  the  so-called  Ash- 
wander  case.  That  is  the  case  that  followed 
Newton  D.  Baker's  160,000  private  opinion, 
paid  for  by  the  Power  Trust,  that  the  TVA 
waa  unconstitutional.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  did  not  uphold  that  private 
opinion. 

They  tried  It  again  In  the  18-company  case, 
and  after  listening  at  length  to  the  compe- 
tent engineers,  this  Is  what  the  three-Judge 
Federal  district  court  said: 

"Certain  expert  witnesses,  In  answer  to  hy- 
pKJthetlcal  questions,  stated  that  the  dams 
might  be  operated  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
power.  Thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  and 
numerous  exhibits  were  introduced  to  show 
that  Congress  might  have  adopted  a  better 
plan  than  the  TVA  unified  system.  Experts 
equally  qualified  testified  to  the  contrary. 

"The  court  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  rela- 
tive value  of  these  various  plans  Is  Immate- 
rial, since  It  has  been  established  that  the 
TVA  project  Is  reasonably  adapted  to  use  for 
combined  flood  control,  navigation,  power, 
and  national  defense,  and  that  in  actual 
operation  the  creation  of  energy  Is  subordi- 
nated to  the  needs  of  navigation  and  flood 
control." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Flynn's  competent  engi- 
neers. 

Mr.  Flynn  declares  that  all  the  nonpower 
activities  of  the  TVA— agriculture,  fertilizer 
production,  forestry,  and  other  projects — 
should  be  transferred  to  appropriate  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  In  that  state- 
ment Mr.  Flynn  shows  either  that  he  haa 
never  read  the  TVA  Act  and  does  not  know 
what  the  TVA  unified  development  of  re- 
sources is  or  that  he  has  read  the  act,  knows 
it  very  well,  and  thus  knows  Just  how  to 
go  most  effectively  about  destroying  It. 

Mr.  Flynn  looks  on  the  TVA  as  simply 
another  power  system.  In  business  solely  for 
the  money  there  Is  in  it.    It  Is  true  that 
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power  la  Important  in  the  unified 
mant  of  th*  reaooreca  of  the 
ley — It  la  the  paying  partner,  the  onl; 
which  brings  In  revenues  m  the 
aenae.     But  power  Is  only  a  part  of  t 
wgWwial    deveiopment    program 
dooa  Buch  great  work  in  controlUr^ 
promoting   navlgaUon   and   comi 
ractorlng  the  aolls  and  forests  of  ode 
gvaat  ragkms  of  the  country.    The 
much   more  than  a  power   project 
Ur   Plyna  doaa  no*  know  that  or 
know  It  and  wants  to  deatroy  it. 

Mr.  Flynn'a  anxiety   to  destroy 
taada  him  to  some  strange  eoncl\ulo(is 
raer  TVA  Chairman  IJllcnthal.  be 
attention    to    tha   vaat   growth    of 
power.    It  htm  bacoaa  so  great  that 
tt  cannot  be  wtwly  administered  ttu 
tagtoa.    But  tte  po»»  must  not  g( 
tka  govcfuuta.  mayota,  lagtalatures. 
oils  elected  by  the  people." 

Mr.  FIj-nn  here  baa  miaaed  the 
powers  Mr.  Uiienthal  referred  to  ar< 
le    power    to    develop 
and  so  on — which  never 
or  candaed  by  Stats  and 
its.     Th*  TVA,  under  tht: 
Congrcaa.  doaa  not  exercise  new 
almply  administers  In  a  new 
much  more  effect 've  way  the  powe^ 
tba    Federal    Government    has 
aaaaad.    Nor  dees   the  TVA.  as 
gesu.  have  these  powers  In  Itself;  tJ: 
are  exercised  by  the  Congress,  which 
pol:cles:  the  TVA  carries  out  those 
When  Flynn  suggests  that   the 
taken  over  State  and  local  powers 
tions.   he   raises   a   bogy    without 
stance.    If.  as  be  dalma.  he  has  spent 
Investigating  TVA  and  has  gone  to 
country,  then  he  ought  to  know  bettkr 
the  contrary  la  true.    Two  years  age 
the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
8t.  Louis  Post-Dl&patch — asked  eacl 
governors    of    the    seven    Tennessee 
8Utes  whether  the  TVA  had 
the  rights  of  the  States.    The 
a    vigorous    "No."      Moreover,    the 
aald.  the  TVA  had  In  most  cases 
effectiveness  of  State  and  local 
which  it  cooperated  in  the  regional 
they  were  stronger  than  ever  before 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  everyone  knows.  I 
author  with  Senator  Norris,  of 
the  bill  creating  the  Tennessee 
ttoonty.     I  have  fought  Its  battles 
bagbxning.    No  one  cculd  be  more 
Its  reputation  or  more  tolldtous  of 
ceas  than  I  am.     I  repeat  what  I 
an  this  floor  time  and  time  again 
wrought  tbe  greatest  development  of 
or  modem  times. 

From  the  building  of  the  Pyramid  s 
there  has  been  no  single  developme  d 
compared  with  that  of  the  Tennessei 
Authority.     It   Is   now   generating 
twelve  and  fifteen  billion  kilowatt- 
electricity  a  year  that  was  fonnerly 
waste.     That  power  is  being 
tba  peopts  within  the  distribution 
r— onable  rates. 

Its    yardstick,    showing    what 
ahould  cost  tJie  ultimate  consumers 
ing  the  users  of  electricity  outside  of 
area  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
ly.    It  is  one  of  the  few  great 
the  Govonmcnt  baa  ever  undertaken 
paying  lu  way.    Kvery  doUar  of  the 
eonstruction  and  operation  that  can  I 
Imately  charged  to  power,  as  I  said. 
paid  back  to  the  Government  within  4< 
and  In  the  course  of  time  the 
rived  from  this  power  will  return  to 
emment  every  dollar  Invested  for 
poses. 

It  Is  controlling  floods  on  the 
River  and  helping  to  control  the  floods 
lower  MHBlwippi  River,  thereby  saving 
told  millions  of  dollars  of  such 
are  being  experienced  along  the 
Ohio  Rivers  almost  every  year. 
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It  haa  provided  a  navigation  channel  from 
Paducah  to  Knoxvtlle,  something  like  600 
miles,  enabling  the  people  of  that  area  to  use 
this  great  stream  for  transportation  ptu-poses. 

At  the  same  time  It  has  carried  out  its  pro- 
gram of  reforestation,  soil  conservation,  and 
experiments  in  the  development  of  fertilizers 
that  have  been  of  untold  value  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation. 

But  the  private  power  interests  that  are 
owned  by  the  vast  holding  companies,  which 
exact  tribute  from  every  power  consumer 
they  serve,  are  ttimlng  heaven  and  earth  to 
destroy  the  TVA  and  to  take  from  the  people 
of  that  area  the  beneflta  this  great  project 
provides:  Just  as  they  are  trying  to  take  from 
the  people  along  the  Columbia  River  and  the 
Colorado  River  and  other  similar  streams 
their  enormous  wealths  of  hydroelectric 
power. 

Out  of  the  Tennessee  Vallejl  Authority 
grew  our  program  of  rural  electrification. 
It  has  already  resulted  In  the  lighting  of 
more  than  2,000.000  farm  homes.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  now  has  in 
lU  flies  applications  for  I3OO.0OO.00O  to  build 
lines  to  serve  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  and 
they  are  coming  In  at  a  rate  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  month,  or 
more 

Instead  of  attacking  the  TVA.  it  would 
behoove  the  Members  of  this  Congress  to 
Join  me  in  my  efforts  to  secure,  additional 
appropriations  for  rural  electrification.  We 
are  going  to  need  at  least  $500,000,000  for 
that  purpose  from  now  to  the  end  of  the 
next  fiscal  year.  We  need  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation for  that  purpose  now,  and.  In 
my  opinion,  we  are  going  to  have  one.  either 
during  this  short  session  or  in  the  early  part 
of  the  session  beginning  in  January. 

While  this  Congress  is  appropriating  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  people  in  foreign  lands, 
let  us  develop  our  own  national  resources, 
especially  our  water  power,  and  see  that  it  is 
disUlbuted  at  the  cheapest  possible  rates, 
and  at  the  same  time  let  us  provide  for  the 
electrification  of  every  farm  home  in  Amer- 
ica at  rates  the  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 

Let  OS  not  permit  selfish  Interests  to  inter- 
fere with  this  great  program  by  hampering 
the  operations  of  the  TenneaEce  Valley 
Authority. 

VETERANS'  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection.  j 
Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  coii-'agues,  the 
gentlemen  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY  and  Mr.  Albert],  in  expressing  the 
sincere  hope  and  desire  that  this  Con- 
gress, before  we  adjourn,  will  pass  legis- 
lation that  will  raise  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance for  those  participatii^  in  the 
GI  training  program.  | 

Just  because  a  thing  Is  popular  does 
not  mean  that  It  Is  not  wrong.  I  venture 
to  state  that  sometimes  things  that  are 
popular  are  wrong. 

No;  just  because  a  thing  is  popular 
does  not  mean  it  is  wrong.  There  is 
no  question  in  the  world  but  what  it  is 
popular  throughout  the  country  that 
Congress  should  raise  this  subsistence  al- 
lowance, but  not  only  Is  it  popular.  It  Is 
also  right  that  it  should. 

Mr.  RAMEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MORRIS.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Supplementing  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
I  notice  In  the  case  of  one  of  our  subcom- 


mittees presided  over  by  the  gentlewo- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mrs.  LtTsKl.  that 
the  testimony  of  every  college  in  this 
United  States,  either  in  person  from  the 
deans  or  the  students  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  cost  of  living  had  raised  19.1  percent; 
and  confirming  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  that  the  veterans 
made  the  best  students.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  veterans  with  children  made 
even  a  higher  rating  than  veterans  with- 
out children.  They  were  the  outstanding 
students,  particularly  veterans  with  chil- 
dren. In  addition  to  that,  one  member  of 
the  subcommittee  toured  Kentucky  and 
visited  the  low  brackets  and  the  high 
brackets.  He  said  the  high  brackets  In 
every  school  were  those  of  the  veterans. 
That  bill  Is  H.  R.  70,  originally  intro- 
duced by  our  chairman,  the  gentlewo- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers  J, 
and  now  a  committee  bill.  Am  I  not 
right? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  the  Meade  bill. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  If  the  amounts  fixed  orig- 
inally were  fair,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  that  they  were,  then  common 
sense  must  teach  us  that  we  must  raise 
them  If  we  are  going  to  be  just.  Sc  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  maudlin  sympathy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  doing 
something  under  pressure.  It  is  just  a 
matter  of  doing  a  common-sense  thing 
and  a  just  thing.  Unless  we  do  raise  this 
subsistence  allowance,  in  my  judgment 
we  are  recalcitrant  to  our  duty,  not  to 
the  proposition  of  trying  to  soft-soap 
somebody  or  to  appease  somebody,  but, 
I  repeat,  we  are  recalcitrant  to  a  duty 
on  our  part  to  furnish  the  veterans  a 
sufficient  sum  that  they  can  decently 
live  on  while  they  are  participating  in 
the  program. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  when  this  bill  was  passed.  I 
went  to  the  University  of  Mississippi 
where  I  graduated  in  1910  and  I  ad- 
dressed the  student  body.  There  were 
seven  or  eight  hundred,  or  probably  a 
thousand  of  these  boys  there,  and  they 
were  the  most  alert,  the  most  active,  and 
the  brightest  students  I  believe  I  ever 
came  In  contact  with.  I  told  some  of 
my  friends  who  went  to  school  with  me 
that  they  were  far  moie  alert  than  the 
students  were  when  I  was  in  the  institu- 
tion in  1908,  1909.  and  1910,  along  In 
those  years. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman  with  regard  to  information 
which  reaches  me  and  about  which 
several  Members  of  the  House  have  from 
time  to  time  made  inquiry  to  the  effect 
that  some  of  the  universities  today  are 
raising  their  tuiUon  fees  and  that  it  pre- 
sages a  movement  which  is  likely  to  cover 
the  entire  school  field  as  regards  vet- 
erans' tuition  paid  by  the  Government. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  informa- 
tion on  that? 
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Mr.  MORRIS.  None;  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  do  not.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's raising  that  very  pertinent  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  think  the  member- 
ship should  be  interested  to  know  what 
the  tendency  is.  I  ask  what  excuse  there 
Is,  with  a  double  enrollment  in  almost 
every  college  in  the  United  States,  what 
possible  excuse  there  is  for  an  increase 
in  tuition  costs? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  is  speaking  of  the 
subsistence  allowance  on  which  the  vet- 
eran himself  and  his  family  must  live. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  understand  that 
clearly.  I  am  for  the  Rogers  proposal  for 
an  increased  cost-of-living  allowance. 
The  point  I  brought  up  was  the  tendency 
in  many  parts  of  the  courAry  for  the 
colleges  to  raise  the  tuition  fee. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  understood  that  the 
gentleman  understood  my  jwint. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  I  define  tuition 
costs  to  mean  the  tuition  costs  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  behalf  of 
veterans  in  the  educational  institution. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Yes;  I  believe  I  see 
your  point. 

Mr.  MACKINNOi'J.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  The  gentleman  Is 
not  talking  about  any  proposal  that 
would  provide  any  additional  sum  for 
tuition,  is  he? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  No;  I  am  not.  I  am 
speaking  only  of  subsistence. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And.  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit.  I  am  for  the  proposal 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mrs.  Rogers]  to  grant  an  Increased 
allowance  for  subsistence,  the  living 
costs  of  the  veterans  and  their  families. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  am  support- 
ing the  bill  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts.  I  want  to  mention  in 
this  connection  that  while  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  working  in  other  States,  In  New 
York  City  these  boys  who  are  supposed 
to  receive  these  checks  do  not  get  them 
on  time.  It  takes  weeks  and  weeks  and 
weeks  before  they  get  them.  That 
means  they  have  to  go  out  and  borrow 
money  and  pay  Interest  when  they 
should  have  these  checks  on  time.  The 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
in  issuing  these  checks  in  my  opinion  Is 
causing  undue  hardship  on  these  young 
men  to  whom  this  Congress  has  promised 
these  payments. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution.  I  have  had  in- 
formation to  that  same  effect  from  my 
own  as  well  as  other  States  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  SPEAKEK.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

VETERANS'  AID 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could 
not  sit  silent  here  while  this  matter  is 
being  discussed.  I  know  the  hour  is  late, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  subject  we  could 
discuss  with  more  Interest. 

In  my  opinion,  we  can  hardly  go  home 
well  satisfied  until  we  make  a  definite, 
conscientious  effort  right  here  In  this 
House  today  to  pass  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion. 

This  bill  provides  for  these  men  who 
are  in  college.  Perhaps  thousands  of 
them  will  have  to  turn  away  and  say, 
"Good-by,  I  cannot  live  off  of  $65,  my 
family  cannot  live  on  $90  a  month." 

We  do  not  have  to  have  any  evidence 
to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  this 
fact.  Every  one  of  us  knows  it.  It  is  ab- 
solutely a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
Some  of  them  will  remain,  but  very  likely 
only  those  whose  parents  are  able  to  sup- 
plement their  allotments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  we  will  not 
content  ourselves  by  only  speaking  here 
today  but  will  make  a  very  serious  and 
definite  effort  to  get  this  bill  passed,  I 
hope  with  success. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOLGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PACE.  There  is  very  little  I  can 
add  to  the  merits  of  the  legislation,  but 
I  do  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  I  fully 
share  his  views  and  I  am  glad  to  join 
with  him  in  doing  anything  I  can  to  get 
the  bill  passed  before  the  House  adjourns 
tonight. 

Mr.  FOLGER.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  a  series  of  letters  that  passed 
between  myself  and  the  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  I  am  informed  by 
the  Public  Printer  that  this  will  exceed 
two  pages  of  the  Record  and  will  cost 
$236.70,  but  I  ask  that  it  be  printed,  not- 
withstanding that  fact. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
notwithstanding  the  cost,  the  extension 
may  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  Include  a  speech. 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  48  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired  at  5  o'clock 
and  2  minutes  p.  m.,  the  House  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Speaker. 

FURTHER   MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its 


amendments  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4748) 
entitled  "An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1948,  and  for  other  purposes," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Bridges.  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kellar,  Mr.  Haydem,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Oklahoma  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

THIRD    SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATION 
ACT,  1948 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  tbe 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.  R.  4748) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object  to  this  request,  I  want,  how- 
ever, to  frankly  state  my  position  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues.  When 
the  authorization  bill  was  before  the 
House,  it  was  made  abundantly  clear  as 
a  result  of  the  questicming  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Keefe]  that 
there  would  be  no  appropriation  for 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Appropriations  for 
him  have  been  inserted  by  the  Senate, 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  House  conferees 
will  adhere  to  the  House  position  and 
oppose  the  insertion  of  an  appropriation 
for  Chiang  Kai-shek.  In  the  event  the 
conference  report  comes  here  with  an 
appropriation.  I  shall  attempt  to  avail 
myself  of  the  rules  of  the  House  to  ob- 
tain a  record  vote  on  that  proposition. 
I  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  oppose 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  this  enemy 
of  the  Chinese  people.  He  is  the  Hitler 
of  Asia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Taber]?  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees :  Messrs.  Taber.  Wig- 
glesworth,  Engel  of  Michigan,  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  Keefe.  Plumley.  Cannon. 
Kerr,  and  Mahon. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  a  report  given 
to  the  New  England  delegation  by  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Information. 

AUTHORIZINa  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Itiere  was  no  objection. 
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idTTEXS 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speake^ 
imanimous  consent  that  notwlihstand- 
ing  the  adjournment  of  the  firs 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  the 
be  authorized  to  appoint 
boards,  and  committees  autbol-ized  by 
law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.    1j  there  obj^tlon 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PRIVTLKGE  OP  EXTENDING  rfEMARKS 
UNTIL  LAST  EDITION  OP  CPNGRES- 
SIONAL  RECORD 


I  adc 
stand- 
session 
Speaker 
comlnissions. 


to 

from  In- 


Mr.  HALLECK-    Mr.  Speake- 
unanimous  consent  that  all 
the  House  shall  have  the  pi.., 
the  last  edition  authorized  by 
Committee  on  Printing  is  p 
extend  and  revise  their  own 
the  CoMGJUssiOMAL  RccoRo  on  . 
one  subject,  if  they  so  desire.  , 
also  include  therein  such  shor 
tions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  such  extension  of  re« 
this  order  shall  not  apply  to 
Ject  matter  which  may  have 
or  to  any  speech  delivered.  &« 
to  the  adjournment  of  Congress 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  .. 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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P«RMI88ION    TO    ADDRESS 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
half  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obj^tlon 
the    request    of    the 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  t. 

wish  to  state  that  the  Speaker 
Jorlty  leader,  and  I  are  very  anxlinis 
Members  remain  within  hearing 
of  the  bells,  because  we  may  nee 
rum  pretty  badly  sometime  this 

KXTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr,  WALTER  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remark  s  in  the 
RECoaoand  include  the  constitution  of 
AMVETS.  the  cost  of  which  wlU  be 
$301.75. 

Mr.  POULSON  asked  and  was  rranted 

permission  to  extend  his  remark  i  in  the 
RtcoRD  and  include  a  statement. 

Mr  SANBORN  asked  and  was  rranted 
permission  to  extend  hjs  remark  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  and  Inc  ude  an 
article  and  sUtement.  and  a  lett  it  from 
John  McBride. 

Mr.  FCXTTE  asked  and  was  i  ranted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarfc  in  the 
Rscoro  on  the  subject  of  the  pi  ght  of 
small  businessmen. 

PERSONAL  8TATEUENT 

Mr.  POOTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  uiton 


call  of  the  House  on  December 
thegentleman  from  New  Hampshl 
Cotton  ] ,  the  gentleman  from 
FELLOWS],  the  gentleman  from 
Island  [Mr.  Forand].  the  gentlemah 
Connecticut  [Mr.  SaalakI.  and  I 
answer.    As  a  committee  of  the 
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we  were  in  attendance  from  10  a.  m.  to 
6:30  p.  m.  on  that  day  with  a  sut>com- 
mittoe  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  a 
hearing  held  In  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  room  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  testimony  concerning 
the  oil  and  coal  shortage,  with  particular 
reference  to  New  England. 

INTERIli  AID  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIA- 
TION BTT.T, 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcobo  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  many  other  Americans,  for  many 
years  I  have  wondered  at  the  objectives 
of  the  New  Deal  slogan.  "Why  worry 
about  the  national  debt,  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves." 

The  appropriations  for  Interim  aid  in 
the  deficiency  bill  gives  a  new  reason  for 
the  slogan,  and  one  which  the  American 
people  I  think  wfll  not  approve.  The 
new  reason  the  administratlosi  does  not 
want  the  American  people  to  worry  about 
their  own  national  debt  is  so  the  admin- 
istration can  pay  the  national  debts  of 
foreign  nations  with  our  taxpayers' 
money. 

Some  (lay  the  American  people  are 
going  to  put  a  stop  to  these  micawberisms 
In  our  financial  and  economic  policies. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  FLETCHER  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RxcQKo  and  include  two  articles. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcord  and  Insert  a  state- 
ment on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167. 
having  to  do  with  the  stabilization  of 
commodity  prices. 

Mr.  ELLIS  asked  and  was  granted  per- 
mission to  sxtend  his  remarks  in  the 
Rxcou  and  include  a  newspaper  Item. 

Mr.  80MERS  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoto. 

Mr.  GRANT  ot  Indiana  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AiXKOs)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  speech  he  made  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.         , 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSlj 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count, 
f After  counting.]  One  hundred  and 
forty-four  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerh  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Memljers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  Ho.  1531 

AU«n,  L«.  Bennett,  Mo.  ButHt 

Andresen.  Bland  Byrne,  N.  T. 

August  H.         Bogss.  La.  Canned 

Andrews,  N    T.   Brooks.  CeUer 

Arnold  Buchanjui  Cbadwlck 

Barden  Buckley  Chlperfleld 

Bates.  Ky.  Bxisbey  Clark 


ver 


Hedrick 

Phllln 

Heffernaa 

Phillips,  Tenn 

Hoeven 

Ploeser 

Hull 

PoweU 

Jackson.  Calif. 

Preston 

Jarman 

Price,  Fl» 

Javlts 

Priest 

Jenkins,  Ohio 

Rabin 

Jenkins.  Pa. 

Bains 

Jennings 

Redden 

Johnson,  Calif 

Beed.Dl. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Reed.  NT. 

Keams 

Regan 

Keogh 

Rich 

Kilbum 

Rlehlman 

Klein 

Rivers 

Kunkel 

Rlzley 

Lanham 

Rooney 

Larcade 

Sabath 

LeCompte 

Scbwabe,  Mo. 

Lodge 

Scoblick 

Ludlow 

Scott.  Hardle 

Lynch 

Sbafer 

McDonough 

Slkes 

McGarvcy 

Simpson.  Pa. 

Maloney 

Rmitb.  Kans. 

Mason 

Smith.  Wis. 

Meyer 

Stanley 

Mitchell 

Stratton 

Morgan 

Simdstrom 

Morrison 

Taylor 

Morton 

Teague 

Muhlenberg 

Thomas.  N   J. 

NorreU 

Towe 

Norton 

Trimble 

OBrlen 

VaU 

O'ttira 

Vinson 

O  Toole 

Welchel 

Owens 

Wen 

Patman 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Patterson 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Pfelfer 

Wood 

Clements 

Clippinger 

Cole,  Kans. 

Colmer 

Coudert 

Courtney 

Cox 

Crosaer 

Crow 

Dagxie 

Davis,  Tenn 

Dawson,  ni. 

Delaney 

Devltt 

Dlrksen 

Domengeaux 

Dorn 

Drewry 

Durham 

Eaton 

Ellsworth 

Fellows 

Fisher 

Fogarty 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Gavin 

Gillette 

Gillie 

Gordon 

Gore 

Gorskl 

Gossett 

Gregory 

Griffiths 

Gwlnn.  N.  Y. 

Gwynne,  Iowa 

Hftgen 

Hand 

Hartley 

Harvey 

Hebert 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roU  call  285 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names; 
a  quorum  is  present. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  disi)ensed 
with. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Kunkel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LxoKARD  W.  Hall),  for  2  days,  on  ac- 
count of  Illness. 

To  Mr.  jAvrrs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morton),  for  balance  of  session,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  attending  ITO 
conference  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

To  Mr.  Fulton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Simpson  > .  on  account  of  attending  as  a 
United  States  delegate  the  United  Na- 
tions Trade  and  Employment  Confer- 
ence in  Havana. 

PESIMISSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 
Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection.  1 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
for  this  time  only  to  say  that  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  it  is  necessary  that  a 
quorum  be  maintained.  So  I  urge  all 
Members  to  be  within  sound  of  the  bells 
at  least  until  the  conference  report  is 
disposed  of. 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess,  subject  to  the  caU  of 
the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  and  37  min- 
utes p.  m.,  the  House  stood  in  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Speaker. 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
6  o  clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m. 
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THIRD    SUPPLE3iIENTAL    APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1948 

Mr.  TABER  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4748)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1948,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONFERENCE  BEFORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4748)  "mailing  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948.  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

Tliat  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  6  and  11. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  and  10,  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "$522,000,000.  and  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  84.  in  respect  to  China,  $18,000,000:  in 
all.  $540,000,000":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  tl)e  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  "$57,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  Hoxise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following:  "$340,000,000"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
John  Taber. 

R.    B.    WiCCLESWORTR, 

AiAsn  J   Engel, 
Francis  Cass, 
Frank  B.  Keefs. 
Charles  A.  Plxtmlet, 
Clarence  Cannon« 
John  H.  Kerr. 
GsoRos  Mahon, 
Managers    n  the  Part  of  the  Hox-ae, 
Styles  Bridges 
C.  Watland  Brooks, 
Clyde  M.  Rero, 
Joseph  H   Bau^ 
Carl  Hatden. 
Elmer  Thomas. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  ot  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4T48)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  report  In  expla- 
nation of  the  eJSrect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments namely: 

Amendment  No.  1  relates  to  the  Senate. 
House  recedes. 

Amendments  Noe.  2,  3,  and  4  make  formal 
corrections  and  the  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  5  appropriates  $522,000.- 
000  for  Foreign  Aid  in  Europe  Instead  of 
$509,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$550,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
makes  $13,000,000  available  for  relief  In 
China  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  6.  Strikes  out  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  reduce  the  carry- 
over of  wheat  to  125.000.000  bushels. 

Amendment  No.  7  limits  losses  to  be  in- 
curred under  subsection  (e)  of  section  11 
of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  to  $57,500,000  instead 
of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$65,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8  appropriates  $340,0(X).- 
(XK)  for  Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied 
Areas  instead  of  $230,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $490,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  Of  the  increase  over  the  Hotise 
figure,  $37,000,000  Is  for  use  in  the  British 
zone  and  $73,000,000  for  the  so-called  "pipe- 
line." 

Amendment  No.  9  inserts  clarifying  lan- 
guage. 

Amendment  No.  10  appropriates  $72,000 
fur  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11  ttrlkes  out  legislative 
language  with  respect  to  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation proposed  by  the  Senate. 
John  Taber. 
R.  B.  Wicclestwobth, 
Albert  J.  Encel, 
Francis  Case, 
Frank   B.   Keefe, 
Charles  A.  Plumlet, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
John  H.  Kerc, 
George  Mahon. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.  R. 
4748  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Mabcantonzo) 
there  were — ayes  233,  noes  2. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 
AT  THIS  POINT 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  include  a  few  brief  excerpts 
and  newspaper  items. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Chrlstmsis  is  near,  and  in  the 
mood  of  approaching  Christmas  it  is 
hard  to  deal  in  realities,  but  one  of  these 
days  the  Congress  will  find  it  necessary 
to  take  a  second  look  at  the  figures  pro- 
posed for  foreign  relief. 

This  appropriation  bill  carried  $340.- 
000,000  as  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  government  and  relief  in  occupied 
areas.  That  compares  with  two  hun- 
dred thirty  in  the  House  bill  and  four 
hundred  and  ninety  million  in  the  Sen- 
ate's version.  Of  the  increase  from  the 
House  figure,  thirty-seven  is  to  apply  to 
the  increased  cost  for  taking  on  the  dol- 
lar cost  in  the  British  zone  of  occupied 
Germany. 
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The  other  body  had  increased  the  fig- 
ure to  the  total  amount  of  the  budget 
request,  apparently,  because  of  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  signing  of  the  bi- 
zonal agreement  was  announced  yester- 
day. I  have  here  the  Washington  Post 
of  yesterday  morning.  In  big  headlines 
you  see  "United  States  to  share  British 
Zone  cost."  with  a  subhead.  *'$400,000.000 
outlay  in  1948  assumed  to  govern  area 
In  western  Germany,"  followed  by  this 
opening  paragraph: 

After  months  of  negotiation  the  United 
States  finally  agreed  yesterday  to  take  over 
most  of  the  British  dollar  burdens  In  the 
combined  zones  of  western  Germany  untU 
the  end  of  1948.  The  agreement,  signed  by 
Acting  Secretary  Lovett  for  the  United  States 
and  Sir  William  Strang  for  Great  Britain, 
calls  for  additional  expenditure  of  about 
$400,000,000  by  the  United  States  in  the  com- 
ing year. 

That  is  on  the  front  page.  On  page  15 
of  the  same  newspaper  appears  another 
item — with  a  london  date  line.  It  is 
headed  "Commons  votes  $200,000  a 
year  to  Elizabeth  and  Philip."  Then 
follows  the  story  which  says,  in  part; 

The  Commons  defeated.  345  to  33,  an 
amendment  to  deprive  the  royal  couple  of 
any  Income  beyotul  Elizabeth's  present 
$60,000  •  *  •  and  finally  approved  with- 
out a  vote  an  Increase  in  Elizabeth's  allow- 
ance to  $160,000  and  creation  of  $40,000 
allowance  for  Philip. 

And  perhaps  even  that  might  be  passed 
over  without  mention  were  it  not  for 
actual  facts  about  the  new  fusion  agree- 
ment which  has  been  signed.  The  other 
day  I  read  on  the  floor  from  the  report 
of  the  British  treasury  which  placed  the 
cost  of  German  occupation  at  £38,000,000 
or  about  $150,000,000  for  the  entire  year 
of  1946.  Yet  here,  the  newspaper  head- 
line states  that  a  "400  million  outlay  in 
1948"  was  "assumed  to  govern  area  in 
western  Germany." 

And  actually  even  that  Is  not  the  case. 
We  do  not  get  the  power  to  determine 
the  conditions  which  control  the  rate  of 
German  recovery. 

The  House  committee  had  not  allowed 
the  full  request  In  order  that  Congress 
might  examine  the  details  of  the  agree- 
ment signed.  For  the  Record.  I  want  to 
give  the  paragraph  on  this  point  from 
the  text  of  the  agreement  as  released 
yesterday  noon.  It  is  paragraph  6.  and 
under  the  head  of  "Basis  of  Economic 
Planning"  says: 

Paragraph  6  of  the  Bisonal  Fusion  Agree- 
ment shall  be  amended  as  follows: 

"5.  The  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom Military  Governors  in  Germany  shall, 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  two 
Governments,  vise  their  best  endeavors  to  de- 
velop at  the  earliest  possible  date,  in  that 
part  of  Germany  which  is  under  their  Juris- 
diction, an  economy  which  can  be  main- 
tained without  further  financial  assistance 
from  either  Government,  and  which  will  at 
the  same  time  contribute  to  the  peaceful 
rehabilitation  of  Europe." 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the 
agreement  which  would  bear  reading  and 
study  but  this  is  sufficient  at  this  mo- 
ment. Does  the  United  States  get  the 
right  to  determine  the  bases  ot  eco- 
nomic planning  which  will  determine  the 
rate  of  recovery?    Not  that  can  be  seen. 
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Here  is  only  a  pious  hope  that  tl  e  mill 
tary  governors  develop  an  econoqiy  that 
can  support  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
spend  5  weeks  in  Germany  and 
in  September  and  October.    In 
spects  the  British  and  the  Unite< 
are  doing  a  good  Job;  in  some 
feel  that  mistakes  are  made  but 
not  the  point  now.    Sure  we  hav 
ardent,  capable  workers  over  theie 
resenting  the  people  ot  the  Unitedlstates 
but  the  simple  truth  is  that  he 
the  fiddler  should  have  the  right 
the  tune. 

The  British  people  themselves 
nize  this.    The  London  Times  of 
4.  editorially  said: 

A  redistribution  of  the  cost  ot  feeding  and 
maimaining  western  Germany  imilles  an 
equal  shift  In  political  responslbl  Ity  be- 
tween the  two  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  about  to 
adjourn  over  the  hoUdays;  this  iroblem 
will  be  with  us  when  we  return.  I  ear- 
nestly suggest  that  when  we  retui  n  to  it, 
we  seek  to  work  out  answers  in  tl^e  light 

of  realities.  

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speiker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  exteid  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzco  id  with 
reference  to  action  taken  by  th(  Com- 
mittee of  Interstate  and  Forelgi)  Com 
merce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objedtion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro  n  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Spea  ter.  as 
I  have  already  reported  to  the  House, 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  I  orelgn 
Commerce  has  been  holdmg  heari  tgs  for 
wveral  days  rtgardlnf  thortag es  >f  fuel 
oil  In  varioav  sections  of  the  coui  itry  in 
an  effort  to  ascertain  the  causes  ( f  such 
•bortates  and  seeking  ways  and  means 
to  alleviate  the  situation. 

The  testimony  which  has  beeit  pre- 
Moted  in  the  course  of  these  htarrngs 
proved  rather  inconclusive.  The  com- 
mittee hsus  been  told  that  the  she  rtages 
are  not  caused  by  this  but  by  ths  t.  and 
then  in  turn  told  that  the  reverse  s  true. 
The  committee,  therefore,  felt  In  pelled 
to  eall  before  It  in  conference,  repre- 
sentatives of  Government  departments 
and  agencies  and  the  petroleum  in  lustry 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  t  lem  a 
clecu^r  picture  of  the  causes  (f  the 
shortages  and  such  recommendati  >ns  as 
they  might,  care  tc  offer  to  alleviat ;  such 
shortages. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  a  ready 
h^ld  and  the  conferences  conducted  dur- 
tog>e«terday  and  today,  the  com]  aittee 
has  adopted  a  resolution.  In  the  com- 
mittee's Judgment,  the  measures  r  com- 
mended in  the  resolution  will  provit  e  the 
necessary  relief  assuming  that  Fi  deral 
and  State  agencies  and  the  oil  Inc  ustry 
cooperate  promptly  and  wholehea:  tedly 
In  making  the  recommendations  ;flec- 
Uve. 

The  resolution  which  was  unanin  ously 
adopted  by  the  committee  reacs  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Interstal  e  and 
Foralgn  Commvce  ot  tbe  Boom  ot  1  ;epre- 


■entatlves  has  held  hearings  on  current  and 
anticipated  shortages  of  fuel  oil;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  such  shortages 
threaten  the  health,  welfare,  and  economy 
of  the  people  In  various  sections  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  It  appears  to  the  Committee  that 
there  is  urgent  need  for  early  action  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government,  the  Governors 
of  the  States  affected  by  such  shortages,  and 
the  members  of  the  petroleum  Industry,  as 
well  as  the  Congress,  to  take  specific  steps  to 
alleviate  such  shortages:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  finds  that  serious  shortages 
of  fuel  oil  are  existing  in  various  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  that  such  shortages 
threaten  to  become  more  serious;  and  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  committee  that— 

(1)  the  export  control  authority  granted 
by  section  6  of  Public  Law  703.  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  as  amended,  should  be  exercised 
to  place  such  prohibitions  or  curtailments  on 
the  exportation  of  fuel  oil  and  other  petro- 
leum products  for  such  period  of  time,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  alleviate  such  shortages; 

(3)  wherever  posslblif,  the  temporary  use 
of  naval  vessels  should  be  authorized  to 
transport  fuel  oU  to  those  sections  of  the 
United  States  where  such  shortages  exist; 

(3)  the  Maritime  Commission  should  de- 
sist, for  such  time  as  such  shortages  con- 
tinue to  exist,  from  completing  the  transfer  to 
foreign  purchasers  of  tankers  owned  by  the 
Government; 

1 4 )  negotiations  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  with  the  pur- 
ehaatrs  and  owners  of  unkera  formerly 
owned  by  the  United  SUtes.  with  a  view  to 
•ecurlng  the  use  of  such  tankers  for  the 
trsQsportaUon  of  (u«l  oil  to  aUeyiate  such 
•hcvtages;  j 

(5>  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor.  in  the 
ex4>relae  of  authority  heretofore  granted  to 
hUn  by  the  President,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  allevintlnii  such  shortages,  should  take  all 
poMstble  and  approprlnte  action  to  cooidl* 
nate  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  tbe 
Interior  and  of  other  departments  and 
agenciee  of  the  Oovernment.  with  those  of 
such  sute  oacials  aa  may  be  designated  to 
handle  emergency  fuel  problems  existing  in 
their  respective  States; 

(8)  voluntary  petroleum  industry  com- 
mittees should  be  established  to  bring  about 
cooperAUoa  in  aecompllshlng  the  most  effi- 
cient possible  use  of  equipment  available  for 
the  production  and  transporutloo  of  fuel 
oil: 

(7)  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
should  take  all  possible  and  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  accomplish  the  moat  efficient  possible 
use  of  tank  cars: 

(8)  the  President  and  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  should  take  all 
other  possible  and  appropriate  action  to 
utilize  such  powers  as  they  now  possess  to 
aid  in  alleviating  such  shortages;  and 

(9)  the  Maritime  Commission  should  be 
authorized  and  required  by  law.  to  repair 
any  tankers  owned  by  It  or  to  be  acquired 
by  It.  and  to  operate  such  tankws.  under 
charter  or  otherwise,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  supplement  the  capacity  of  petroleum 
transportation  equipment  now  in  use:  and 
adequate  funds  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  addition.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  the  House  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  report  which  was  submitted  by  the 
group  of  Industry  representatives  which 
conferred  yesterday  and  today  with  oflS- 
clals  of  Government  agencies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Committee 


on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
The  report  reads  as  follows:  , 

The  ChaiTman  and  Members  of  the  Comm^- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  . 

Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  yotir  r|e- 
quest,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  oil 
and  transportation  industries  met  today  with 
representatives  of  the  State,  Commerce,  De- 
fense, and  Interior  Departments,  the  Marl- 
time  Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Defenike 
Transportation.  The  concltislons  reached  are 
those  of  the  industry  representatives  with 
the  advice  of  the  Government  representa- 
tives. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available  and 
because  of  our  agreement  therewith,  we  have 
adopted  verbatim  part  of  the  language  of  the 
report  rendered  December  17.  to  Senator 
Csuaun  W.  Tobet  of  New  Hampshire  by  an 
industry  committee  appointed  by  a  special 
subcommittee  to  work  with  the  Senate  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on 
fuel  shortages. 

This  committee  accepts  the  findings  of  the 
committee  reporting  to  Senator  Tobet  and  its 
advisers  that  there  la  a  gap  of  apprcxlmateiy 
10  percent  between  supply  and  demand  for 
distillate  fuels,  including  kerosene.  In  PAW 
districts  I,  II,  and  m  (the  area  between  the 
Rockies  and  the  Atlantic  Coast)  for  the  pe- 
riod from  December  1947  through  March  1948. 
despite  large  increases  in  supply;  that  the  gup 
in  the  New  England  and  Atlantic  Coast  aiaa, 
between  supply  and  demand  Is  approximately 
15  percent  for  distillate  fuels,  including  kero- 
sene: and  that  the  gap  with  respect  to  heavy 
residual  fuels  Is  approximately  10  percent 
throughout  the  area.  { 

In  order  to  minimise  the  emergency  arid 
aUevIate  the  resulting  hardship,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  the  following:    * 

I.  That  your  committee  endorse  the  c«m> 
paign  now  being  conducted  by  the  oil  Indui- 
try  to  Induce  all  uaera  of  fuel  oil  and  gaso- 
line  In  the  area  affected  tp  reduce  consump- 
tion by  every  means  possible  and  that  ycu 
ipeciflcally  recommend  to  the  public  ths  fol- 
lowing atepe  to  save  fuel :  j 

1.  Keep  the  temperature  ot  your  home,  or 
•tore,  or  office,  building  or  apartment  house, 
or  hotel,  or  factory  at  68'  or  below  durlrg 
waking  or  working  hours  and  at  00*  or  below 
at  all  other  timea,  and  beat  no  unoccupied 
rooms  or  unused  apace  Above  the  minimum 
required  to  prevent  damage  Every  degree 
of  decrease  In  average  temperature  reduces 
fuel  consumption  by  approximately  3  per- 
cent. 

2.  Install  no  equipment  for  burning  od. 
gas,  or  "bottled  gas.  and  make  no  converslow 
to  these  fuels,  unless  you  are  sure  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  the  required  fuel. 

3.  Place  m  operation  immediately  al 
equipment  using  coal  instead  of  oil. 

4.  "WmterlEe"  your  home  or  establishment 
by  properly  installed  insulation,  weather 
stripping,  and  storm  sashes.  A  Government 
study  has  shown  fuel  savings  of  as  much  a^ 
20  percent  for  weather  stripping  alone.  3D 
percent  for  weather  otrlpplng  plxis  storm 
windows.  40  percent  for  weather  stripping 
plus  insulation,  and  50  percent  for  double 
windows  plus  Insulation.  T 

6.  Keep  the  shades  down  and  the  blinds 
closed  whenever  outside  light  is  not  needed^ 
and  waste  no  hot  water.  These  measTires 
will  effect  material  savings  In  ruel. 

6.  Reduce  gasoline  consumption  by  not 
driving  farther  or  more  often  than  neces- 
sary, by  not  driving  at  high  speeds,  by  Ude^ 
sharing,  and  so  far  as  possible  by  using  pub4 
lie  transportation  instead  of  private  cars. 
In  oU  refining,  making  more  gasoline  means 
making  less  fuel  oil,  and  vice  versa. 

7.  Do  not  use  premlimi  gasoline  in  •  cat 
that  will  nm  satisfactorily  on  regular  grade 
In    most  present   refineries,   making   mor« 
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high-octane  gasoline  reduces  tlie  total  out- 
put of  f^asollne  and  fjiel  oil. 

8.  Keep  :  our  heating  equipment,  your  car, 
your  truck,  and  your  tractor  in  first -class 
operating  condition. 

9.  Conserve  fuel  in  every  other  way  that 
you  can.  Remember  that  every  gallon  of 
fuel  oil  or  gasoline  that  you  save  Is  a  gallon 
available  to  a  fellow  American  who  may  need 
it  urgently.  Even  though  fuel  oil  and  gaso- 
line supply  may  be  adequate  In  your  locality, 
they  may  be  desperately  needed  in  some  <.ther 
area  to  which  they  can  be  moved. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  In- 
dustry's campaign  for  public  fuel  conserva- 
tion be  expedited  and  intensified  by  every 
means  possible  and  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  get  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  situation 
dov/n  to  the  reseller  and  local  dealer. 

II.  That  the  United  States  Government 
minimize  Its  consumption  of  liquid  fuels 
by  every  means  consistent  with  the  national 
welfare  and  safety. 

III.  That  the  Industry  make  Immediate 
and  abnormal  adjustment  of  refinery  yields 
to  maximize  the  production  of  distillate  fuel 
oUs  at  the  expense  of  gasoline  for  the  next 
2  or  3  months.  It  now  believes  that  an  In- 
crease of  distillate  fuel  supply  of  6  to  7 
percent  Is  feasible  during  the  next  few 
months.  This  adjustment  In  normal  re- 
finery yields  may  cause  some  spot  shortages 
of  gasoline,  but  the  committee  believe?  that 
adequate  heating  oil  supply  is  more  pressing 
and  Immediate. 

rv.  That  the  Maritime  Commission,  Navy, 
and  Coast  Guard  continue  to  expedite  in 
every  way  possible  the  placing  of  tled-up 
tankers  In  active  service,  and  that  the  struc- 
tural strengthening  of  T-2  tankers  be 
scheduled  and  conducted  in  auch  a  manner 
as  to  cause  a  minimum  of  loss  of  tanker 
time. 

V.  That  the  authority  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  charter  tankers  be  extended 
beyond  tlie  present  authorl«ed  date  of 
Februay  ».  1848.  in  order  that  any  ships 
not  actually  sold  and  delivered  by  thot  daU 
may  continue  in  service. 

VI.  That  the  negotiations  now  under  way 
to  raise  the  load  line  for  tankers  in  inter- 
nutlonal  service  be  intensified  and  expedited. 

VU.  Tliat  the  oil  Industry,  in  cooperation 
with  the  transportation  Industry,  exert  every 
effort  to  make  additional  tank  care  available 
through  Improved  loading  and  unloading 
operations.  Including  6-  and  T-day  loading 
and  unloading  schedules,  and  that  addi- 
tional trucking  be  adopted  In  lieu  of  tank 
car  movements,  particularly  for  the  shorter 
hauls 

VIII.  That  as  facilities  for  the  use  of  ad- 
ditional crude  oil  become  available,  the  State 
conservation  commissions  review  carefully 
their  allowable  production  rates  and  Increase 
them  to  the  maximum  required  to  meet  the 
demand  within  the  limits  of  sound  conserva- 
tion practices. 

IX.  That  through  the  exercise  of  export 
controls,  the  export  of  petroleum  products 
be  minimized  during  the  next  2  or  3  months, 
and  that  no  petroleum  products  be  exported 
beyond  the  amounts  essential  to  maintain 
the  economies  of  foreign  nations  whose  eco- 
nomic welfare  Is  essential  to  that  of  the 
United  States. 

X.  That  your  committee  recommend  to 
the  Governor  of  each  State  east  of  the 
Rockies  the  appointment  of  an  emergency 
fuel  coordinator  to  facilitate  fair  and  equi- 
table distribution  to  all  classes  of  consum- 
ers in  order  of  need. 

XI.  That  Congress  authorize  the  Oil  and 
Gas  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, in  consultation  with  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Council,  to  create  a  coordinating 
committee  of  Industry  representatives,  to 
serve  until  March  31.  1948,  of  which  the  Di- 
rector of  said  OU  and  Gas  Division  shall  be 
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chairman,  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
State  coordinators  and  with  the  Ladustry  as 
to  any  action  that  may  tend  to  increase 
available  supplies  or  facilitate  equitable  dis- 
trioutlon. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  parts  of 
the  foregoing  program  susceptible  of  such 
action.  Including  the  actions  recc;T.mended 
to  your  committee,  be  put  into  eJlect  not 
later  than  next  Monday,  December  i!2. 
L.  B.  Davis. 

Socony-Vccuum. 
C.  Austin  Sutherlakd. 
American  Trucking  Association. 
RussEix  B.  Brown, 
independent  Pciroleum  Association. 
James  V.  Brown, 
National  Petroleum  Council. 
Gordon  Duke. 
Chairman,  Southeastern  Oil  Co.  and 
President.  National  Council  of  In- 
dependent Petroleum  Associations. 

J.    C.    RiCHDALE, 

Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress, a  study  will  be  conducted  by  the 
committee,  through  its  staff,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  immediate  pioblems 
arising  by  reason  of  shortages  of  fuel  oil 
and  other  petroleum  products  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  but  also  as  to 
what  should  be  the  Nation's  lontii-range 
petroleum  policy.  Further  hearin;?s  have 
been  scheduled  to  be  held  immediately 
upon  the  reconvening  of  Congress. 

I  assure  the  Hcuse  that  your  Com- 
mitt3e  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
immediate  situation,  as  well  as  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  long-ranfe  pro- 
gram that  will  insure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  oil  for  domestic  uses  and  tc  main- 
tain our  national  security. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
House  and  the  country  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  MarcantonioI  for  clarifying 
the  issue  with  respect  to  China.  His  ac- 
tion cuts  through  all  the  barrage  of 
propaganda,  the  talk  about  democracy, 
efficiency,  corruption,  and  make.j  clear 
that  the  basic  Issue  Is  whether  China  is 
to  be  free  and  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  Communists  and  enslaved  as  a 
Russian  satellite — against  us. 

EXTRADITION     BETWEEN     THE     STATES 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
not  delay  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
for  even  1  minute  except  for  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  under  today's  date  entitled  "Geor- 
gia Justice  Flayed  in  Extradition  Re- 
fusal." Under  a  Pittsburgh  date  line  the 
item  reads  as  follows: 

Judge  Samuel  Weiss,  of  the  Allegheny 
County  common  pleas  court  yesterday  loosed 
a  verbal  blast  against  Georgia  Justice  and 
refused  to  extradite  a  26-year-old  esicaped 
convict  to  the  southern  State  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  be  signing  his  death 
warrant. 


Now.  If  the  State  of  Permsylvanla 
wants  to  harbor  the  burglars,  murderers, 
and  rapists  of  Georgia,  white  or  black, 
that  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me.  but 
when  this  judge  or  so-caUed  judge  makes 
a  statement  like  this,  that  is  abSD;utcly 
without  any  foundation  in  fact,  and  at- 
tacks the  administration  of  justice  in 
Georgia,  I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking. 
I  say  that  he  disgraces  the  Judicial  robe 
that  he  wears  and  is  unworthy  of  the  po- 
sition that  he  holds,  because  there  is 
absolutely  not  a  word  of  truth  in  what 
he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspapers  quote 
Judge  Samuel  Weiss  as  saying  that  if  he 
permitted  James  Moreland.  of  Butts 
County.  Ga..  to  be  returned -to  Georgia 
to  serve  a  sentence  imposed  upon  him  by 
a  court  of  my  State  after  conviction  of 
burglary  he.  the  judge,  would  be  signing 
the  Negro's  death  warrant.  The  judge  is 
further  quoted  as  saying: 

Until  the  time  comes  •  •  •  when  aU 
men  pre  considered  equal  •  •  •  regard- 
less of  race,  color  or  creed,  this  court  cannot 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  but  that  James 
Moreland  will  suffer  death  by  torture,  lynch- 
ing, or  mxirder  upon  his  return  to  Georgia. 

The  statement  that  James  Moreland 
wiU  suffer  death  by  torture,  lynchlns  or 
murder  upon  his  return  to  Georgia  is  en- 
tirely without  foundation.  The  facts  are 
that  the  Negro  had  been  convicted  after  a 
trial  and  was  confined  in  the  Greenville 
Penitentiary  Hospital,  at  Cairo.  Qa. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  had  been  no  effort 
to  lynch  the  Negro  and  that  he  was  b^ing 
cared  for  in  a  hos"pitaI  Instead  of  being 
forced  to  work  as  this  so-called  Judge  says 
later  In  condemning  Georgia  jusUce.  as 
he  calls  It. 

For  6  years  before  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress. I  served  a^  prosecuting  attorney 
for  one  of  the  larger  judicial  circuits  In 
our  State.  I  had  practiced  law  for  15 
years  prior  to  my  election  as  solicitor  gen- 
eral. During  all  of  that  time  I  never,  at 
any  time,  saw  a  Negro  discriminated 
against  in  the  enforcement  of  our  law. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  Negro,  who  had 
no  attorney  to  represent  him.  appeared 
before  the  court,  the  court  always  ap- 
pointed counsel  to  see  that  he  had  a  fair 
trial.  Moreover,  the  older  members  of 
the  bar  almost  always  volunteered  to  help 
in  the  defense  if  a  young  attorney  was 
appointed  by  the  court  for  this  task. 

Moreover,  I  have  seen  on  many  occa- 
sions, white  juries  accept  the  testimony 
of  Negroes  testifying  against  white  per- 
sons charged  with  crime.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  white  people  of  my  State  lean 
over  backwards,  so  to  speak,  to  see  that 
a  Negro  is  given  a  fair  trial  when  he  is 
brought  before  the  court. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  statement  I  have 
just  quoted  that  James  Moreland  would 
suffer  death  by  torture,  lynching,  or  mur- 
der, upon  his  return  to  Georgia,  this 
alleged  judge  charged  that : 

Enlightened  public  opinion  must  condemn 
as  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  the  action 
of  Georgia  authorities  in  chaining  prisoner* 

•  •     •     In  compelling  them  to  work  at  hard 
and  painful   labor  from  sunrise  to  sunset 

•  •     •     in    beating    anc*    shooting    them 

•  •     •    in  placing  them  in  xmllghted  holes 
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gronz:  .     •     •     •      and  on 
tbem  IB  eold  okxxl. 


rec  uire 


xcMBlaa 


There  wms  a  time  In  -  -^rglk  when 
prisoners  were  chained  but  tnat  t  me  has 
There  was  a  1 1me  too 
wiseii  iMlaoneri  tn  Georgia  wore  stripes 
but  that  time  has  also  passed.  I  ran  cite 
an  Incident  where  the  removal  of  the 
stripes  from  Negro  prisoners  '.ec  to  the 
death  of  an  Innocent  citizen  of  my 
county.  The  prisoners  had  broki  n  away 
from  the  stockade  where  they  w(  re  con- 
fined. In  their  effort  to  mak:;  a  get- 
away, they  stopped  a  passing  riotorist. 
murdered  him  and  took  his 
and  fled.  If  the  prisoners  h: 
wearing  stripes,  this  citizen 
have  stopped  when  he  was  hailei 
men.  It  is  true  that  we 
Georgia  that  our  prisoners  work 
are  required  to  work  under 
ditions  and  they  are  not  beaten 
as  alleged  by  this  judge.  It  is  t 
occasionally  a  prisoner  who 
to  overpower  his  guard  and  wh( 
takes  to  kill  the  guard,  is  shot 
tainly  no  one  can  say  that  the 
a  fugitive  under  such 
not  fully  justified. 

I  am  told  that  this  so-called 
this  alleged  court  is  a  prominent 
in  the  National  Football  Leagu ; 
Judge  I  may  say  that  he  is  a  gooc 
referee  but  by  his  ui>warrantep 
ment    about    Georgia    justice 
through  ignorance  or  by  deliberajte 
hood,  he  shows  himself  unwortqy 
high  position  he  holds.    It 
bad  grace,  for  a  judge  of  the 
Pennsylvania     to     make     this 
against  the  administration  of 
Georgia  when  in  his  own  Stat|e 
eteering   and    intimidation   are 
and   unpunished   that  a 
this   Congress    at   this   session 
necessary  to  go  to  that  State 
an  Investigation  of  conditions 
about    by    racketeering    of 
hiding  under  the  guise  of  a  laboi 
zation.    I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Com 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
ments  and  I  quote  from  that  report: 

Hearings  on  the  Dock  Street 
tended  over  a  period  of  6  weeks 
on  March  20.    Tbey  make  a  Tcium< 
630    printed    pages,    which    ezploi  es 
phases    and    angles   of    racketeerln  ; 
down,  extortion,  and  strong-arm 
tion,   as   employed   In   the   great 
produce   center   of  PhUadelphla- 
whlch    wa«    the   central    clearinghouse 
fresh  food  and  produce  In  an  area 
4.000.000  population.     This  market 
some  5.000  carloads  of  perishable 
produce  every   month,  and   every 
this  food  was  subject  to  extortion, 
or   ahake-down    by   the   Dock    Str4et 
MMts.    The  indictment  estimates 
total  volume  of  business  In  this  oi|e 
was  approximately   $125,000,000 
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Bfy  colleague  the  gentlemtfai  from 
Georgia,  the  Honorable  James  <  ^  Davis. 
was  the  judge  of  the  superior  court  of 
one  of  our  circuits  in  Georgit  at  the 
time  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  confirm  what  I  say 
about  the  administration  of  ji  istice  In 
Georgia  and  I  feel  sure  that  tl  e  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  body  will  jola  me  in 
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condemning  the  false  and  malicious 
statement  traducing  the  good  name  of 
our  State,  one  of  the  Original  Thirteen 
Colcniec.  a  State  which  has  produced 
such  men  as  Toombs,  Grady,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Bleckley,  and  others  equally  as 
illustrious. 

THE  CHINESE  SITUATION 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr,  Speaker, 
my  intention  at  this  time  is  not  to  reopen 
the  argtunent  that  has  been  so  over- 
whelmingly settled.  I  recognize  I  am  in 
a  very,  very  small  minority  here  on  the 
issue  of  aid  to  Ciiiang  Kai-shek.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
stp.ting  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Jm)Dl  that  for  the  last  week  he  has 
been  attacking  the  Democratic  League 
of  China  and  the  Christian  general  of 
China  simply  because  those  two,  one 
democratic  group  and  one  democratic 
general,  have  seen  fit  to  attack  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  I 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Jtrool  has  reached  the  point  that  if  a 
Biblical  character  Jumped  out  of  the 
Bible  and  attacked  Chiang  Kai-shek  I 
am  afraid  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
would  attack  the  Bible. 

Of  course,  he  will  tell  you  that  we  must 
aid  thi.s  Hitler  of  China  to  defeat  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  well  remember  that 
others  advanced  the  same  line  to  justify 
aiding  and  strengthening  Hitler.  The 
world  is  still  suffering  from  the  results 
of  that  advice. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Marc- 
ANTCNiol  has  expired. 

GENERALISSIMO  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  abjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota ** 

There  was  no  objection.      | 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  advise  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MakcantonioI  that  I  have  on  many 
occasions  severely  criticized  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  and  twice  to  Generalis- 
simo Chiang  himself,  once  about  6  weeks 
ago,  in  an  hour  and  three-quarters  dis- 
cussion with  him.  My  concern  here  is 
not  to  defend  the  Generalissimo :  he  does 
not  need  any  defense.  His  place  in  his- 
tory is  secure.  My  concern  is  to  save 
China,  if  possible,  as  a  free  nation  and 
on  the  side  of  the  United  States  against 
the  tide  of  communism,  intrigue,  and 
tyranny  sweeping  over  much  of  the 
world.  That  is  the  sole  reason  why  I 
have  felt  under  obligation  to  expose 
people  like  the  so-called  Christian  gen- 
eral and  the  Democratic  League;  they 
are  not  what  they  may  seem  to  most 
Americans  to  be.  The  history  of  the 
Democratic  League  is  astonishingly  like 
that  of  the  American  Labor  Party  to 
which  the  gentleman  belongs.    It  was 


originally  a  coalition  of  labor  groups, 
liberals,  and  Communists.  Then  the 
genuine  liberals  discovered  that  it  and 
they  were  being  used  as  fronts  or  tools 
of  the  Communists,  and.  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  well  aware,  they 
broke  off  and  established  the  Liberal 
Party.  The  Democratic  Socialists  in 
China,  which  is  a  liberal  party,  and  the 
Young  China  Party,  which  is  a  liberal 
party,  were  originally  in  the  Democratic 
League.  They  either  pulled  out  or  were 
expelled  from  the  Democratic  League 
because  they  wanted  to  cooperate  in 
forming  a  really  democratic  government 
in  China.  What  is  left  of  the  Demo- 
cratic League  is  just  a  false  froht, 
camouflage  for  the  Communists.  That 
has  been  proved  by  the  fact  that  recently 
many  of  its  leaders  have  openly  taken 
tdp  positions  in  the  Communist  govern- 
ments being  established  in  the  Provinces 
of  Manchuria. 

So  the  facts  are  plain  today,  made  so 
with  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  When  he 
alone  resists  what  he  calls  aid  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek  all  who  know  the  facts  of  life 
understand  at  once  that  Chiang  must  oe 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  tie 
Communists  in  making  China  a  second 
Poland  or  Bulgaria.  The  rea.'^ons  why 
he  opposes  Chiang  are  the  reasons  why 
most  of  us  must  support  him  with  even 
greater  certainty  than  before. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  JuiDj 
has  expired. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KEPAUVER  asked  and  ^s  grant- 
ed permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT* 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  414),  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Hcuse  to  join  a 
similar  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  wait  upon  the  President  cf  the  United 
States  and  Inform  him  that  the  two  Houses 
have  completed  the  business  of  the  session 
ana  are  ready  to  adjourn  unless  the  Presi- 
dent has  some  other  communication  to  make 
to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  Hal- 
LECKl  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Rayburn]  as  members  of  the  com^ 
mittee  to  notify  the  President. 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  at  7  o'clock  and  8  minutes 
p.  m..  the  House  stood  in  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Speaker. 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
7  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.  i 
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STILL   FURTHER   MESSAGE   FROM    THE 
SENATE 

A  stiU  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Laite,  Its  enrolling  clerk,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with- 
out amendment  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  127.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  on  December  19,  1947.  sine  die; 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  128.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  two 
Houses  to  sign  enrolled  bUls  and  Joint  reso- 
lution after  the  adjournment. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  4748  en- 
titled "An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1948.  and  for  other  purixises." 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  TO  INFORM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
committee  appointed  to  join  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  inform  the 
President  that  the  Congress  is  ready  to 
adjourn,  and  ask  him  if  he  had  any  fur- 
ther communication  to  make  to  the 
Congress,  has  performed  that  duty. 

The  President  has  directed  us  to  say 
that  he  has  no  further  communications 
to  make. 

THE  OIL  SITUATION  AND  OTHER 
LEGISLATION 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  numerous  reports  have  come  in 
on  the  fuel  oil  situation.  A  very  fine  one 
has  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wolverton  J .  and  others 
are  coming  in.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Welch] 
has  a  resolution  which  is  ready  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  telegraphed  President  Tru- 
man on  December  6  asking  him  to  pro- 
hibit by  embargo  the  exporting  of  fuel 
oil  during  this  emergency,  but  up  to  this 
time  he  has  taken  no  action.  Many 
Members  of  the  House  have  told  me  that 
they  will  help  secure  the  passage  of 
legislation  for  increased  subsistence 
allowance  for  veterans  when  we  come 
back  in  January.  I  believe  the  entire 
House  will  Join  me  in  hoping  that  this 
legislation  may  be  speedily  passed. 

A  PERSONAL  MESSAGE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  for  their  splendid  work  and 
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cooperation  In  carrying  forth  the  pro- 
gram of  the  House  during  this  special 
session.  I  also  want  to  wish  you  all  a 
merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  J.  Res.  167  Joint  resolution  to  aid  In  the 
stabilization  of  commodity  prices,  to  aid  In 
further  stabilizing  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  publish  thi; 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  transactini; 
business  on  the  boards  of  trade,  and  tho 
amounts  of  commodities  purchased  or  sold 
by  them;  to  furnish  to  committees  of  Con- 
gress upon  request  and  to  make  public  any 
such  information  In  bis  possession;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjouri;. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  127,  the 
Chair  declares  the  first  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  adjourned  sine  die. 

Thereupon  (at  7  o'clock  and  32  minutes 
p,  m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  127,  the  House  adjourned  sine 
die. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 128,  Eightieth  Congress,  he  did  on 
December  20, 1947,  sign  the  following  en- 
rolled bUl : 

H  R.  4748.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1948,  and  for  other  piu'poees. 

BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE     PRESIDENT 
APTER   SINE  DIE   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  December  20, 1947, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.  R.  4748.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1948,  and  for  other  purposes. 

APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  received  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  reported  that,  on  the  follow- 
ing dates,  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

On  December  19,  1947: 

H.  R.  4469.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  7,  1947,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Commlf- 
slon  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branc.ti 
of  the  Government  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof;  and 

H.  R.  4627.  An  act  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Immediate  relief  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  December  23,  1947: 

H.  R.  4748.  An  act  making  suppTemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1948,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  BTC. 

1159.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  tabulation  showing  the 
number  of  envelopes,  labels,  and  other 
penalty  inscribed  material  on  hand  and 
on  order  June  30,  1946;  the  number  of 
pieces  procured;  the  estimated  mailings; 
and  the  estimated  cost  by  departments 
and  agencies  for  the  period  July  1.  1946, 
to  June  30.  1047,  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON    PUBLIC 
BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WELCH:  Committee  on  PubUc  Lands. 
House  Resolution  385.  Resolution  request- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  furnish 
the  House  of  Representatives  full  informa- 
tion in  his  possession  concerning  the  amount 
of  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  petroleimi  products,  and 
coal  now  available  in  the  United  States  and 
what  steps  the  Government  should  take 
to  make  the  proper  and  necessary  supply 
available:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1231).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LxCOMPTE:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  407. 
Resoluyon  to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  investigation  and  study  authoriiBed  by 
House  Resolution  404;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1232). 

Mr.  LsCOMPTE:  Conunittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  373.  Res- 
olution to  authorize  an  appropriation  for 
black-market  investigation;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1233).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
H.  R.  4816.  A  bill  to  amend  section  624  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  allotment  of  $250,000  to 
eacb  State  for  the  construction  of  hospitals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 

H.  R  4817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
23,  1947  (61  Stat.  409)    (Public  Law  No.  219 
of  the  80th  Cong.);   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri: 

H.  R  4818.  A  bill  relating  to  the  disabUlty 
pensions  payable  to  veterans  of  World  War 
n;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  (by  request) : 

H.  R.  4819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  homes  for  veterans,  through 
veterans'  homestead  associations,  and  the 
public  facUitief  essential  therefor;  to  the 
Comxaittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Ur.  LANDI8: 

H.R.  4820.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retaUers' 
excise   tax   on   toilet   preparations   and   on 
luggage,  purses,  and  similar  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WELCH: 

H.R. 4821.  A  biU  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  employees  cf  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  of  the  government  of  the 
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Dlstrlet  of  Colvunbla;  to  the 
Port  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Ur.  CASB  of  South  Dakota 
H.  R.  4a2a.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Preference  Act  of  1944  to  give  the 
totally  disabled  veterans  preference 
ployment  where  Federal  funds  are 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
Service. 

By  Ut.  DTWART: 
H.  R.  4833.  A  bill  to  provide  adequaje 
facilities  within  Tellowstone 
and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Public  Landa. 

By  Mr.  JUDO: 
H.  R.  4834.  A  bUl  to  provide  the 
of   becoming   a   naturalized   citizen 
United  States  to  all  immigrants  having 
right  to  permanent  residence,  and 
all  Asiatic  and  Pacific  peoples  on 
basis  In  immigration  law  as  Chinese 
and  races  indigenous  to  India;  to 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of 
request)  : 
B.  R.  4836.  A  bill  to  provide 
certain  disabled  veterans  of  World 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr    MacKINNON: 
H.  R  4836.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  certali 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  . 
gaging  in  transactions  involving  con 
sale  of  commodities  for  future 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    TOLLKFSON: 
H  R.  4827.  A  blU  for  the  purpose 
Ing  in  Tacoma.  Waah..  a  post-ofltee  . 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KXPAUVZR: 
H.R.4838.  A  bUl   to  increase  the 
tence  allowance  of  veterans  pursuing 
of  education  or  training  and  to 
monthly  maylmum  allowed  to 
oelvlng  both  compensation  for  produ4tt 
bar  and  subalstence  allowances  for 
Uon;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
By  Mr   CRAWFORD: 
H.   Con.   Res.    139.  Concurrent 
providing  for  a  Joint  committee 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Housi 
Lands  Committees  to  make  an 
at  our  ialand  possesslona  in  the 
trust    terrlKa-les.    and    report    back 
mendations  for  legislation  providing 
government:  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 
H.   Res.    413.  Resolution    authoilslhg 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  have 
additional  copies  of  a  special 
report  on  displaced  persons  and  the 
national  Refugee  Organization:  to 
mlttae  on  House  AdmlnUtratlon. 
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Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduc^ 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PARRINOTON: 
H.  R.  4838.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  _ 
klchl  Shimisu,  Mrs.  Haru  Toyama.  Mr 
Muranaka.  and  Mra.  Haru  Muranaka; 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATS: 
H.  R.  4830.  A  bUl  f  or  the  reUef  of  Cdopera- 
tive  for   American  Remittance*  to  1 1 
Inc.:  to  the  Oommlttaa  on  the  Judlciar 
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By  Mr.  OTOOLE: 
H.R.4831.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mike  A. 
Tsataronls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

99«.  By  Mr.  BUFFETT:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Ruby  Melles.  president,  Adam  Bchellinger 
Unit.  No.  8,  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
Department  of  Nebraska,  and  51  Otoe  Coimty 
citizens,  favoring  legislation  establishing  a 
system  of  xmlversal  military  training:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

997.  By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota:  Peti- 
tion of  31  members  of  the  American  Legion 
AuxUlary.  Perry  Strickland  Unit.  No.  173. 
Edgemont,  S.  Dak.,  urging  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  system  of  universal 
military  training  for  American  young  men; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

998.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Earling  Johnson 
and  17  others,  of  South  Shore.  S  Dak.,  urging 
the  enactment  of  legislation  that  will  pro- 
hibit advertising  liquor  in  Interstate  com- 
merce and  over  the  radio:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

999.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Wesley  Coulter 
and  13  others,  of  Estelllne,  S.  Dak.,  urging 
passage  of  legislation  to  prohibit  liquor  ad- 
vertising in  interstate  commerce  and  over 
the  radio:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ICOO.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  C  M.  Peterson 
and  19  others,  of  Naples.  S.  Dak.,  urging  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  prohibit  advertising 
liquor  in  interstate  commerce  and  over  the 
radio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1001.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  P.  M.  Rensvold. 
Madison,  S.  Dak.,  and  35  others,  urging  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  prohibit  advertising 
liquor  in  interstate  commerce  and  over  the 
radio:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  ! 

10C3.  By  Mr.  CHADWICK:  Petitions  in  14 
Identical  pieces,  signed  by  more  than  370  cltl- 
aens  of  Pennsylvania,  substantially  all  of 
them  residents  of  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District,  praying  for  certain  legislative  rem- 
edies with  respect  to  the  high  cost  of  living; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1003.  By  Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri:  Petition 
of  Mrs.  G.  V.  Swartz.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  37 
others,  for  legislation  establishing  a  system 
of  universal  military  training  for  American 
young  men,  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Universal 
Training;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1004.  Alao.  petition  of  George  Wymore 
commander,  Robert  H.  Baker  Post.  No.  96. 
American  Legion.  Liberty.  Mo.,  and  34  others^ 
for  legislation  establishing  a  system  of  uni- 
versal military  training  for  American  young 
men.  as  recommended  by  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Universal  Military 
Training;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1006  By  Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan:  Petition 
of  C  Bobillard  and  104  other  members  of 
Bed  Arrow  Unit.  No.  331,  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  requesting  the 
passage  of  universal  military  training  legis- 
lation; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


1006.  By  Mr.  GRAHAM:  Petition  of  33  resi- 
dents of  Braver  County,  Pa.,  in  support  of 
legislation  establishing  a  system  of  universal 
military  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1C07.  Also,  peUtlon  of  43  residents  of 
Beaver  County.  Pa.,  In  support  of  legislation 
establishing  a  system  of  universal  military 
training;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1008  By  Mr.  HART:  Petition  of  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  of  the  Charles  Cuslck  Post, 
No  15.  of  West  New  York.  N.  J.,  favoring  the 
adoption  of  universal  military  training;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1009.  Alao.  petition  of  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  Joseph  Hassenf order  Unit,  No.  118, 
or  Secaucus.  N.  J.,  favoring  the  adaption  of 
universal  military  training;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1010.  Also,  petition  of  American  Legion 
Auxiliary.  Weehawken  Unit,  No.  18.  of  Wee- 
hawken,  N  J.,  favoring  the  adoption  of  uni- 
versal military  training;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1011.  By  Mr.  KILDAY:  Petition  of  Paul 
Anderson,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  123 
others,  urging  enactment  of  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  universal  military  train- 
ing for  American  young  men;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1012.  Also,  petition  of  Louis  E.  Taubert,  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  83  others,  urging  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  establish  a  system 
of  universal  military  training  for  American 
young  men;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1013.  By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
Petition  of  Lawrence  C.  Poster  and  simdry 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  advocating  enact- 
ment of  universal  milltai7  training;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1014.  By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin:  Peti- 
tion of  members  of  the  Devlns-Teehan  Post. 
No.  237,  Footvllle,  Wis.,  urging  passage  of 
legislation  for  universal  military  training;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1016.  Also,  petition  of  residents  of  the  First 
District  of  Wisconsin,  urging  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  system  for  universal 
mUltary  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1016.  Also,  petition  of  members  of  Dary- 
Paulsen  Unit,  No.  440,  Clinton,  Wis.,  urging 
passage  of  legislation  to  establish  a  system  of 
universal  military  training;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1017.  By  B4r.  TIBBOTT:  Petition  of  citi- 
zens of  Armstrong  County,  Pa.,  ivging  leg- 
islation esubllshlng  a  system  of  universal 
military  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1018  By  Mr.  TOWE:  Petition  of  Mrs.  Hilda 
A.  Gonzalez,  national  defense  chairman.  Clif- 
ford Dunn  Post,  No.  17.  American  Legion 
AuxUlary,  Bogota,  N.  J.,  and  21  other  mem- 
bers of  that  post;  Mrs.  M.  Moran,  Second 
Unit  97.  American  Legion  Auxiliary  of  Wood- 
ridge,  N.  J.,  and  103  other  members  of  that 
post;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Meier,  secretary -vice  presi- 
dent. Unit  40.  Ridgefleld  Park  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary.  BogoU,  N.  J.,  and  106  other 
members:  Mrs.  A.  V.  Cross,  president,  Parkyn- 
Schaffroth  Unit.  No.  48.  American  Legion 
Auxiliary.  Palisades  Park,  N.  J.,  and  53  others; 
all  in  support  of  legislation  esubllshlng  a 
system  of  universal  military  training;  to  the 
Committe*  on  Armed  Services, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOD6B  OP  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  January  6.  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OBD,  I  Include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Tom  C.  Clso-k.  the  Attorney  Gan- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  presented  at 
the  winter  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission, 
Dallas.  Tex.,  December  11, 1946: 

Present  happenings  and  forebodinga  of 
happenings  emphaslae  the  necessity  of  con- 
■ervatton  of  fuel,  irreepectlve  of  type,  as  a 
bulwark  against  unforeaeen  national  emer- 
gency. 

The  importance  of  fuel  in  tha  aconomlc 
life  of  thla  Nation  cannot  be  OTerem- 
phasiaed. 

■very  goremmental  reaouree  should  en- 
joy the  cooperation  of  capiUl  and  labor  in 
.all  raaaonable  dforts  made  to  protect  Amer- 
ica from  national  dlaastar  broui^t  on  by 
insufficient  fuel  supply. 
The  Interstate  OU  Compact  CXunmlsslon 
\.  was  executed  In  this  city  February  16.  1935. 
V  and  was  subsequently  ratified  by  17  oil-  and 
(^  gas-producing  States. 
^      The  declared   purpose  of  the  agreement 
"^  between  the  compacting  Statas  la  **to  con- 
>.   garve  oU  and  gas  by  prevantloB  oi  physical 
y^raste  thereof  from  any  causa." 
A       Bach  ratifying  SUte  has  agreed  that  It 
N  would   enact   laws,   or,   if   laws   had   been 
^  tnacted  to  continue  them  in  force,  to  accom- 
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»,T  BUah  within  limits  the  prevention  of: 
>^      I.  The  operation  of  any  oU  well  with  aa 
^  tBeOoiant  gas-oil  ratio. 
K^*     a.  The  flooding  with  water  at  any  atrata 
oapable  of  producing  eith«r  oil  or  gas  or  both 

oU  and  gaa  in  paying  quanUttaa. 

5.  The  avoidable  escape  into  the  air  or 
the  waittful  burning  of  gas  from  a  natural- 

^  4.  The  creation  of  uansesssary  fire  haaaroi. 
m  S.  The  drUling,  equipping,  iooatlng,  spae- 
ring  or  operation  of  a  well  or  walla  so  aa  to 
■  bring  about  phyalcal  waste  of  oil  or  gaa  or 
^  loss  in  the  ultimata  recovery  thereof. 

6.  The  inefBdent,  excessive,  or  improper 
use  of  the  reservoir  energy  in  producing  any 
weU. 

The  States  agree  to  deny  exceeaiva  with- 
drawal to  oU  producers  in  violation  of  State 
lawa  and  to  provide  panaltlea  tor  the  waste 
of  oU  or  gas. 

It  la  imporunt  to  raoognlaa  that  article 
6  of  the  compact  providsa  that  It  la  not  tha 
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purpoae  to  anttorlaa  the  SUtea  Joining  there- 
in to  Umit  the  prodtHction  of  oil  or  gas  for 
tha  purpoae  of  BUbUislng  or  fixing  tbe  price 
thereof  or  creating  or  perpetuating  a  mo- 
nopoly, or  promote  regimentation,  but  la 
limited  to  the  purpoae  of  oonaervlng  oU  and 
gas  and  preventing  the  waste  thereof  wiUiin 
reasonable  limitations. 

The  provisions  of  article  6.  aa  wrlttui.  if 
practiced,  are  entirely  in  accord  with  tlM 
American  principle  of  condemning  al.l  prac- 
tices in  violation  of  Uie  antitrust  lawa^of  thla 
Nation. 

ThB  compact  conunlssion  haa  no  power  to 
pass,  or  compel  any  State  to  pass,  any  con- 
aervation  U«.  However,  a  study  of  the  laws 
enacted  by  tha  varioua  States  proves  the  di- 
rect Influence  of  the  commMjaioa  upon  their 
enactment.  •  ^r^     ;> 

Consideration  of  the  cranpaet  ^ommisalon 
was  first  presented  to  Ckmgress  in  c.  House 
resolution  which  was  combined  with  a  peti- 
tion for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Petroleum 
Administrative  Board.  Serious  questions 
were  raised  concerning  the  MdvlsablUty  of 
auch  a  board.  Shortly  thereafter  ttaera  was 
introduced  Public  ReeoluUon  64,  which  gave 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  to  the  forma* 
tlon  of  the  compact.  Thla  reaoiution  was 
finally  apiaroved  on  August  27.  1836,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  oonatltutional  require^ 
ments  of  artlola  1.  aection  10.  of  tlia  Ckm- 
stitution. 

The  compact  thereafter  became  an  oflkdal 
document  approved  by  the  Congree»  of  the 
United  SUtea. 

The  compact,  by  iU  origiAal  terma.  waa 
a  2-year  agreement.  Thereafter  it  waa  ex- 
tended by  Congress  and  by  tlM*  action  of  the 
SUtea  each  a  years  until  1649,  when  It  was 
extended  tor  4  years.  It  now  axplnis  by  ita 
terms  in  1947  unless  renewed. 

In  practically  every  inatance  8U(e  legis- 
lative action  relating  to  the  compact  haa 
baan  by  almost  unanimous  voU.  iJongrass 
likewise  haa  liaan  nearly  unanimoiia  in  ita 
varioua  pprovaia  of  the  oompaot.  At  tha 
time  of  each  approval  the  Prcaldent  of  the 
United  SUtea  and  the  govarnora  of  the  mem- 
ber SUtes  have  given  it  unequivocal  aupport. 
Oil  was  disoovered  by  the  Drak(>  wail  in 
1868,  Just  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Oxiring 
the  flrat  40  years  of  oil  production  oiUy  about 
1,000.000,<'00  barrels  of  oU  we-  produced,  or 
slightly  mora  than  one-half  of  (ha  1044 
production. 

In  the  period  from  18S0  to  1900  ihara  waa 
little  or  no  market  for  auch  produeu  as 
guollne,  fuel  oil.  and  lubricating  oil.  The 
BituaUon  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  Is 
evidenced  by  a  statwnant  in  an  sdvertlae- 
ment  by  one  of  the  oil  companies  uppaarlng 
a  few  yeara  ago:  "1900  waa  a  long  time  ago. 
Then  we  featured  lamp  oU.  axle  grease,  and 
candles.  If  you  insisted,  we  wouki  sell  you 
aome  gaaolina,  but  we  didnt  kaq^  much  on 


Beginning  with  the  year  1900  the  impor- 
tance of  petroleum  in  the  econ<uulc  life  of 
this  Nation  Increaaed  steadily  to  a  point 
where  the  safety  of  the  Nation  and  tlie  world 
was  dependent  upon  an  adequate  United 
States  oil  supply. 

The  need  for  protective  measures  and  prac- 
tices as  s  mrans  of  conservation  of  gas  and 
oil  became  Immediately  apparent.  Many 
laws,  rules,  and  regulatlona  looking  to  tha 
prevention  of  waste  and  protection  of  <M  and 
gaa  have  been  inaugurated. 

In  1900  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  fully  established  the  right  of  tl>e  State 
to  control  and  regulate  oil  and  gas  produo- 
tlon  for  the  prevention  of  waste  in  Ita  deci- 
sion in  the  famous  case  of  O^io  OU  Co.  v. 
Indiana  (177  D  8.  2ia> .  wherein  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  power  in  the  State  to 
regulate  by  law  the  manner  In  which  gaa  and 
oil  may  be  appropriated  and  thus  prevent 
their  destruction. 

During  the  period  1900  to  IWO  crude-oU 
production  increased  in  an  average  daily  rate 
of  approximately  50.000  barrels.  No  one  con- 
triliottng  factor  seems  to  have  had  pro- 
nounced effect. 

Expanded  highway  systems  resulting  in  In- 
et«ased  motor-vehicle  usage  made  posslbla 
the  rapid  Increaae  which  was  later  to  follow. 
It  waa  estimated  that  the  Untt«d  States  m 
1918  waa  consuming  60.000  barrela  a  day 
more  thsn  it  was  producing.  The  realiza- 
tion of  such  a  Bhortage  led  to  efforta  on  tha 
part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  cncourag* 
axptoration. 

A  comparison  drawn  between  the  situa- 
tion at  the  ^.nd  of  Worid  War  I  and  tha 
situation  at  the  end  of  World  War  n  is  In- 
tersating  In  1918  demand  exceeded  produc- 
tion capacity.  In  August  194B  demand  ap- 
proached total  capacity.  This  fact  polnta  to 
the  necessity  for  encouraging  further  tha 
development  of  maximum  efficient  produc- 
tion tor  peacetime  purpoaes. 

Congress  recenUy  enacted  a  measure  im- 
proving the  adminlstraUve  practices  Involved 
in  the  leasing  of  Oovamment  lands  and 
establishing  royalty  rata  at  a  flat  13%  pjc- 
eent,  thus  increasing  the  incentive  for  wild- 
eat  operation  The  eatabli^lng  of  a  flat 
royalty  at  a  rata  which  continued  during  tha 
esistanee  of  the  oil  lease  affords  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  industry  for  increased  aaaroh 
t&d  discovery  of  new  oil. 

ImmedUtely  prior  to  tho  execuuon  of  tha 
Interstate  oil  compact  the  Federal  Oovara- 
ment  exerclaed  oonalderable  Jurisdiction  la 
tha  matter  of  oil.  The  naUonal  queation  la 
thoaa  daya  waa  whether  the  functions  of 
oonaarvatiOD  and  acosmpanylng  control  of 
pcoduetion  and  gathering  of  oil  and  gat 
rtiiTut^  be  delegated  to  the  Federal  Oovam- 
ment or  handled  by  the  States.  Tha  qusa- 
tlon  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  tha 
problem  of  conservstlon  variea  ao  widely 
from  one  area  or  section  to  anothar  that  tlia 
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wbolc  Nation  could  not  be  under  one  abi  o- 
lute  uniform  treatment.  It  became  ch  ar 
that  the  solutions  to  oll-conservatlon  pn  b- 
Itma  can  bst  be  handled  locally,  in  be 
Tvtous  8ta;«B.  acting  In  cooperation  w  th 
•ftch  otbtr  for  the  general  welfare  of  ih« 
MiUon 

Ko  sfttlafactory  national  solution  of 
problem  con  be  maintained  without  the 
aUtanre  of  the  Federal  Government  by  dre 
tenting  interstate  transportation  ol  oil  i  nd 
byproduou  thereof  produced  in  violation 
•Ute  law*,  rules  and  regulations,  and  by  I  »• 
Blshlng  Information  a*  to  supply  and  demand 
and  oontrolUng  imports. 

Control  of  Importa  of  oil  U  a  very 
Federal  fimrtlon  The  domestic  industry 
should  not  be  faced  with  the  ruinous  con  )•• 
lltton  of  cheap  foreign  oils  and  at  the  m  me 
time  our  reeervre  should  not  be  depleie< 
■upply  the  world  without  c<ni\pen*nttPH 

KrU.    It  is,  indeed,  fortunnte  ihu  thu« 
•  food  work  dOM  by  the  ounaerrwuoii 
thoHtlee  has  prevented  ua  from  being  (oijred 
to  import  nur  crude  suppliee 

liSMberehip  of  the  InterttaU  Oil  Oomiaot 
OHMRlMion  has  grown  from  8  to  17  Sti  tea. 
whieh  today  produce  approximately  00  ter- 
eent  of  this  Nation's  gas  and  M  peroen  of 
lU  oil. 

The  commission  has  enlarged  lu  nmot  late 
•Mmberahlp  for  the  sddttlonal  Stntea  wl  ilch 
may  not  have  production  but  whieh  lave 
food  prospecu  for  the  Ondlng  of  necesiary 
aew  oil. 

The  commission  Is  to  be  congratuli  ted 
vpon  Its  achievements. 

Tbe  great  advances  made  In  secondary  re* 
«overy.  presatire  maintenance,  relnjec  ion 
programs,  and  cooperative  unit  operat  ons 
are  entirely  due  to  the  untiring  efforu  of  the 
aUM  ol  tbe  commission  In  carrying  on  lU 
•Bflneerlng  studies  for  the  purpose  of  (on- 
•ervation 

Today  more  than  ever  the  offlclal  inti  rest 
In  the  work  of  the  compact  commlaslon  ln« 
creases  In  Importance. 

It  Is  generally  known,  but  perhaps  not  len- 
trally  understood,  that  through  the  ac  ivi- 
tlea  of  the  compact  commission  practli  ally 
every  Importsnt  geologist,  engineer,  p)  ysl> 
cist,  economist,  and  other  men  of  eel  mce 
have  taken  a  vital  Intereet  In  the  prof  ram 
of  tbe  oommlsaion  In  Its  efforts  to  cooi  srvt 
our  national  resuurcee  In  oU  and  gas. 

A  mnlorliy  of  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  has 
•Ince  the  beginning  been  Interested  In  ;on> 
■ervatlon  programs.  Today  It  Is  hearts  ilnf 
to  the  Government  to  know  that  this  li  ter« 
est  of  Industry  representstlves  Is  stei  dlly 
Increasing  and  the  compact  cummusion  baa 
tbe  unanimous  support  and  spproval  o  all 
companies,  major  and  independent,  an  I  of 
the  Individuals  engaged  In  all  branch«i  of 
the  oil  snd  gas  Industry. 

Recent  developments  In  tbe  fuel  sltui  tlon 
of  ihls  Natu>n  wUl,  I  feel  sure,  result  Ir  in* 
creased  public  tnurest  In  all  Statse  of  the 
Union,  whether  or  not  tbey  are  oil  oi  gas 

Kuolng.  The  man  In  the  street  txlay 
M  his  dependence  upon  the  fuel  Indus* 
try.  whether  cusl.  gas.  or  oil.  however  fsi  the 
center  of  this  Industrial  activity  may  be  rom 
bis  home. 

During  World  War  D  tbe  oU  and  gas  i  rob* 
lem  of  America  received  consideration  rom 
the  Petroleum  Administration  for  War.  The 
compact  commission  will  continue  to  uz  der* 
take  the  solution  of  those  problems  vblcb 
will  best  serve  the  principles  of  cons'  rra* 
tlon  of  oU  and  gas.  to  tbe  end  that  '  here 
may  be  the  greatest  ultimate  recovei  f  of 
both  these  natural  resources  tot  the  Na  tlon. 
This  undertaking  calls  for  continued  co<  iper* 
atlon  between  all  departments  of  the  3ov* 
emment  and  the  Interstate  OU  Con  pact 
Commission.  Such  cooperation  wilt  pr>tect 
our  peacetime  economy  without  fear  ol  na* 
tk»al  disaster  restiltlng  from  depletion  at 
reserves. 

The  Prealdent  reeently  requested  that  here 
be  eetabUsbed  within  tbe  Department  o :  the 
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Interior  an  organisation  which  would  "as- 
sure coordination  in  peacetime  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  many  Interests  In  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  and  associ- 
ated hydrocarbons."  The  President  beileves 
that  "to  the  extent  possible  one  agency  must 
bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  providing 
a  focal  point  for  leadership  and  Information 
for  the  numerous  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  dealing  with  petroleum." 

There  has  now  been  established  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  OU  and  Gas 
Division  whose  functions  are  to  assist  In  the 
execution  of  the  President's  vlew4.  serving 
as  ■  clearing  bouse  for  current  statistical 
dau  and  other  educatlon.il  Information  re- 
lating to  oil  and  gss  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  developments  In 
the  petroleum  nelds  as  they  relate  to  Ita 
adequacy  and  avallabUlty  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent Mnd  future  needs  ol  tbt  Nation. 

The  maintennncv  of  oontlrued  clos«  rela- 
tionship between  the  Depnrtment  Of  the 
Interior  Mnd  ih"  Int*r«i»>tr  OU  Compact  Com- 
mlialon  Is  of  vital  import*  noe  In  thf  oon- 
iervatlun  of  the  fuel  supply  of  thi»  ^'utlon 

Natlo«*al  Interest  Increaees  ntate  reeponst- 
billty.  Tbe  efforu  of  the  Individual  State, 
however,  are  made  morr  effective  as  adopted 
In  other  prt)ducinH  States  Tbe  falttire  on 
the  part  of  any  one  State  -<  protect  Ita 
reserves  results  In  a  luture  duproportionate 
drain  upon  the  States  whtoh  have  adopud 
eound  connervatlun  pollclee. 

The  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Comtblsslnn 
has  been  exoeedlnftly  helpful  In  *hts  situa- 
tion. Continued  efforti  are.  however,  neces- 
sary If  we  are  to  safeguard  against  Mture 
emergency 

The  future  welfare  ot  tb's  Nation  depends 
upon  national  oil  security,  availability  of  a 
reasonably  priced  supply  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  tbe  maintenance  of  a'  health  In* 
dustry  Conservation  alone  m'.y  not  be  suf- 
ficient. Conservation  must  be  supplemented 
by  utUlaatlon  of  the  best  In  technological 
advice  In  this  respect  advances  In  th9  de- 
velopment of  >yn»hetlc  'uels  must  be  made. 
Cooperatlor  carried  en  with  the  advice  of  the 
Indiutrlee  and  the  programs  for  synthetic 
fuels  now  being  developed  will  upply  our 
peacetime  economy  and  help  prevent  <  future 
disastrous  emergencies.  I 

I  would  say  s  word  upon  the  neceislty  of 
tbe  prevention  of  the  undermining  of  the 
faithful  public  service  rendered  by  the  com. 
mission  by  those  who.  In  the  mantle  of  con- 
servation, seek  selfish  intereet  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  their  neighbor  Small  Independent 
refiners  shall  not  be  forced  into  bankruptcy 
by  reason  of  Industry  practices.  If  any  there 
are.  which  would  deny  them  full  opportunity 
to  peittcipate  In  available  production.  The 
Department  of  Justice  wtU  not  allow  cullu- 
ilve  control  of  market*  to  Injur*  tb*  Affi*rl- 
can  people. 

Free  enterprise  In  tbi*  Nation  *h*ll  and 
must  be  preserved. 

S'Ififh  interest*  shall  not  domlnat*  or  ex- 
terminate tbe  small  man  to  protect  tbe  Urge. 
American  buslnees.  Urge  or  small,  must  play 
the  game  according  to  American  Ideols  to 
the  end  that  competition  and  Inarcaslng 
competition  may  be  preserved. 

The  coming  stomic  age  will  not  end  the 
need  for  oil  and  gas.  Its  original  use  will, 
In  all  probability,  be  limited  to  power  plants 
for  cities  and  industries.  Over  the  yean, 
atomic  energy  may  displace  low-priced  gai 
and  residual  oil.  Cost  of  electricity  and 
steam  may  be  lowered  so  that  gas  and  dls- 
tUlate  fuel  oiU  may  be  replaced  for  certain 
purposes.  American  genius  may  be  eoimted 
upon  to  compensate  for  any  loss  resulting  to 
the  fuel  Indtistry  upon  the  arrival  of  tbe 
atomic  age. 

During  World  War  n  the  armed  forces  of 
America  never  lacked  oil  in  proper  rfuantUy 
at  the  proper  place.  This  is  a  special  tribute 
to  the  resourcefulness,  untiring  effort,  and 
magnificent  acosmpUshment  of  the  Industry. 
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HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  6.  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.i  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  1  want  to  say  that  there  have  been 
sjveral  .<?rsslons  of  thn  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  PL-iherles  examtnlng 
Into  the  dii^closurcs  of  the  audit  of  th« 
Maritime  CommlMion  for  the  period 
ended  June  30. 1043.  which  haa  been  .lup- 
preased  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  evi- 
dently first  came  to  public  notice  after 
Initertlon  In  the  CoNORgfisiONAL  RgcoRD  on 
January  28.  1046. 

Thl!«  sampling  and  ilmple  audit  of 
vouchers  does  not  cover  a  transaction  by 
trnn.nactlon  audit  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
ml!«»lon  and  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, but  In  spite  of  that  It  has  uncovered 
that  ships   were  certified   as  seftKolng 
after  they  were  laying  In  port  for  repairs, 
that  false  entries  on  the  books  were  made 
at  the  direction  of  those  responsible  for 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  War  Ship- 
ping  Administration,   that   the   Kaiser 
syndicate  was  advanced  $2,000,000  and 
the  books  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
showed  that  they  paid  it  to  Kaiser  for 
ship  construction,  that  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  paid  for  entertainment  and  ship 
launchings.  that  $250,000  was  authorized 
for  memory  courses  as  part  of  ship  con- 
struction, that  mOi-e  than  $200,000,000 
were  paid  up  to  November  1943  as  fees  for 
bulldlnR  ships  where  the  Federal  Qov* 
ernment  had  paid  for  the  land,  paid  for 
the  buildings  on  the  land,  paid  for  thf 
machinery  on  the  land,  paid  for  the  labor 
to  biUld  the  ships,  paid  for  the  material 
that  went  into  the  ships,  paid  for  all  ad- 
ministrative help  concerning  the  building 
of  the  ships  and  paid  for  so-called  execu- 
tive brains  up  to  $25,000  a  person,  that 
there  Is  absolutely  no  check  and  account- 
ing of  property  purchased  by  the  Marl« 
time  Commission  and  War  Shipping  Ad* 
ministration   except   that   which   they 
make  themselves,  and  that  no  Independ- 
ent agency  or  auditor  of  the  Qovcrnment 
has  made  a  periodic  check  of  $21,000.0:0,- 
000  worth  of  property  purchased  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  War  Shipping 
Administration  as  to  whether  the  prop- 
erty went  into  ships,  whether  it  wag 
given  away,  or  whether  it  still  is  in  exist* 
enee  and  with  the  Qovcrnment. 

With  this  as  a  sample  of  the  uncover- 
ings  growing  out  of  a  voucher  audit 
which  does  not  authorize  an  "air-tight 
audit"  where  every  transaction  is  exam- 
ined, where  it  is  made  certain  that  the 
Qovernment  receives  property  for  the 
money,  where  it  is  made  certain  what 
became  of  every  item  of  property,  where 
it  is  made  certain  what  has  become  of 
every  item  of  money,  where  it  is  madej 
certain  what  has  been  destroyed  o; 
thrown  away  by  waste  and  extrava 
gance,  and  where  it  has  been  made  cer 
tain  what  money  has  been  given  away, 
especially  where  they  paid  money  on  the 
basis  of  moral  assets  and  not  on  invests 
ment.  with  no  special  investigators  an^i 


uhder-cover  tnvest!gatIon  as  to  fraud 
covering  the  use  of  Government  money 
and  especially  property. 

With  this  simple  sampling  to  June 
30,  1943.  what  has  become  of  this  ex- 
penditure of  $21,000,000,000?  The  pub- 
lic and  the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
know  what  bocame  of  the  money,  what 
became  of  the  property,  what  became  of 
the  records,  and  what  became  of  the 
people  who  assisted  in  the  questionable 
transactions. 

The  members  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission were  Informed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  1942  that  the  records 
of  Mr.  Anderson  were  not  avtiltble  to 
check  and  examine  the  1842  statement 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  yet  the 
members  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
approved  this  conduct  and  lack  of  rec- 
ords of  its  transactions,  wished  Mr.  An- 
derson well,  and  kept  him  on  the  Job  to 
further  complicate  the  expenditure  of 
$21,000,000,000  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration, and  only  in  February  1$46  did 
Mr.  Anderson  leave  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission after  the  Comptroller  Oeneral's 
report  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1943.  first  came  to  public  attention  in 
the  CoNQRXssioMAL  RxcoRO  of  January 
23.  1946. 

I  have  Introduced  a  resoluUon  where- 
by the  Comptroller  General  has  the  full 
and  complete  right  and  is  directed  to 
make  an  airtight  audit  and  examina- 
tion as  detailed  in  the  resolution  so  that 
the  American  people  and  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  can  definitely  know  what 
became  of  $21,000,000,000  spent  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  War  Shipping 
Administration  during  the  period  of  the 
war« 

I  include  the  resolution  herewith: 
A  bUl  to  authorlz*  •  apeclal  inveaUgatlon. 
examination,  and  eomplet*  audit  of  tha 
llaritlma  CotumUalon  and  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  by  the  CompuoUtr 
Oenernl 

Be  it  $nacted,  «te..  That  the  Comptroller 
General  la  authorleed  and  directed  to  cauaa 
a  apeclal  inveatlgatlon  and  audit  to  b«  mad* 
(in  addition  to  any  InvaatigaUon  and  audit 
heretofore  made)  of  all  aocounU  and  trana- 
aetloni  of  tha  MarlUma  Oommiaalon  and  tha 
War  Shipping  Administration  ahowlng  tb* 
raoalpt.  dlaburaamast.  and  application  of 
publlo  funda,  and  tha  acqulaltlon.  receipt 
and  disposition  of  property  by  luoh  aganciet. 
baglnnlng  with  raapact  to  aaoh  aganoy  on 
January  I.  IMS,  or  tha  data  of  creation  of 
Buoh  aganoy,  whlehavar  la  latar,  and  con- 
tinuing to  tha  date  of  enactment  ot  thia  act. 
Without  limiting  tha  ganerallty  of  tha  fora- 
going,  tha  Intaatlgatlon  and  audit  ahall  In- 
cluda  tha  following: 

(a)  An  Itam-by-ltem  asamlnatlon  of  all 
accounU  ahowlng  raoalpu.  diaburaemenu. 
and  appUeatlon  of  public  funda- 

(b)  Any  axpandltura  made  without  au- 
thority of  law: 

(c)  Any  acquialUon,  receipt,  or  dlapoaltion 
of  property  made  without  authority  of  law: 

(d)  Any  property  acquired  or  dlapoaed  of 
at  a  monetary  loea  to  the  United  Statea; 

(e)  All  contracta  for  aervlces.  agenclea. 
charters,  property,  ahlps.  and  payments  and 
fwntracta  for  payments  covering  property 
and  services  over  and  above  OPA  prtcee  and 
ceilings; 

(f )  Any  waste.  Inefllclency.  or  extravagance 
In  the  expenditure  of  public  funds; 

(g)  Any  waste.  InefBciency.  or  extravagance 
In  the  acquisition,  receipt,  or  dlspoaitlon  of 
property: 


(h>  Any  cooperation,  ancouragement,  or 
assistance  rendered  to  any  person,  firm,  as- 
aoclation,  or  corporation  having  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  under  the  Jurlfidictlon 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  or  the  V/nx  Ship- 
ping Administration,  by  either  of  such  agen- 
cies. In  tax  mlnlmlBation  or  tax  avoldanoa 
by  placing  earnings  under  such  contract  In 
tax-exempt  funds  or  otherwise: 

(I)  Any  fraud  or  lUagal  acta  committed  by 
any  person  connected  with  the  Miirltime 
Commission  or  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration in  connection  with  the  receipt,  dls- 
buraamant.  or  application  of  any  publlo 
funds,  or  tha  acqulaltlon  or  disposition  of 
any  property: 

(J)  Any  fraud  or  Illegal  acts  committed  by 
any  peraon,  firm,  association,  or  con>oratloa 
having  a  contract  with  tha  United  Stataa 
under  tha  Jurisdiction  of  tha  Marltlnia  Oom- 
mlsaion or  thf  War  Shipping  Admlnbitratloa, 
ta  oonnaotlon  with  tbe  raoalpt,  diabuiaamsnt, 
or  application  of  any  publlo  ftmda  or  tha  ae* 
qulaitinn  or  dlspoaitlon  of  any  propiirty  un- 
der such  contract. 

Sec,  a,  ror  tha  purpose  of  making  tha  spe- 
cial invastlgatton  and  audit  of  tha  Marltlma 
Commission  and  Wnr  Shipping  Admlnlstra* 
tlon.  tha  Oomptrolltr  Oaneral  may  use  any 
ofFcar  or  employee  now  under  his  jurisdiction 
and  Is  authorisad  to  employ  and  flx  tha  com- 
panintton  of  such  additional  accountants, 
apaclal  Inveatlgatora,  attorneys,  offlcars.  ax- 
p«rtB,  and  employeaa  as  ha  deems  neceasary 
without  regard  to  tha  civll-aervlce  laws  or 
the  Classlflcatlon  Act  of  1023.  as  amended. 

Sac.  8,  Tbe  Comptroller  General  nhall  re- 
port to  tha  Congreas  aa  aoon  as  prnctlcabla 
tha  raaults  of  his  Inveatlgatlon  and  audit. 
together  with  such  raconunendatlons  as  ha 
deems  advisable. 


A  New  Great  MoTement  io  the  Interests 
of  tbe  Masses  and  of  Profrestire  De- 
mocracy 


BXTBNSIOlf  OF  REMARHCS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  n.i.moM 
n«  TBI  ROUSI  OP  RKPRBSINTATIVI8 

Monday,  January  t,  194? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  granted,  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Rsc- 
o«i>  news  accounts  from  the  Chicago  Sun 
and  the  New  York  Times  of  January  6 
of  the  formation  at  a  meeting  here  In 
Washington  last  week  of  a  new  liberal 
organlEatlon  called  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  American  democracy. 

I  know  that  millions  of  patriotic  and 
progressive  Americans  will  welcome  for- 
mation of  this  organisation,  with  its  firm 
declaration  for  a  native  Amerl(»n  pro- 
greMlve  democracy,  and  will  flock  to  join 
with  the  outstanding  American  leaders 
who  were  named  to  the  organizing  com- 
mittee and  to  the  committee  of  ttie  whole. 

This  is  one  organization  which,  by  Its 
ringing  declaration  against  all  authori- 
tarian government,  guards  Itaelf  from  the 
start  against  the  unfair,  malicious,  and 
unfounded  charges  of  Communist  taint 
which  reactionaries,  and  especially  Re- 
publicans, have  hurled  against  other  lib- 
eral and  democratic  organizations  in  tbe 
past.  As  a  lifelong  progressive  Demo- 
crat. I  welcome  the  advent  of  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  and  I  hope,  and 
feel  sure,  that  ita  ranks  will  be  swelled 


by  millions  of  Americans  who  look  to  the 
future,  not  to  the  past,  and  to  the  New 
World,  not  to  the  old. 

The  text  of  the  news  stories  follows: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  8tm  of  Jantiary  5.  1947] 

DnsocRATio  Action  "Pkomt"  Poamv:  Omlt 
Rne  BAam 

Washikoton.  January  4.— A  new  political 
organization  named  "Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action"  was  set  up  here  tonight  by  a 
group  of  150  which  said  that  membership  was 
barr^  to  Communists  and  their  fellow  trav- 
alara 

As  tha  ftrst  of  six  basic  princlplea.  the  group 
tndoraed  expansion  of  the  New  Deal  program. 

An  organising  committee  of  tA  was  ap- 
potntad.  Including  Leon  Rendermtn,  former 
OfBca  nf  Price  Administration  Adminivtrator; 
Pranklln  D.  Rooaavelt,  Jr ;  Wilson  Wyatt, 
former  Housing  Expediter;  gimer  Davis,  radio 
oommeiuator;  and  Walter  Aauihar.  president 
of  tha  United  Auto  Workers  (C10|. 

an  MAMS  UVT  ow 

lira.  Haanor  Rooaavelt,  widow  of  the  lata 
Prealdent,  waa  named  chairman  of  the  tem- 
porary program  eommittaa,  but  at  her  raqtiaal 
har  nsma  was  laft  off  tha  orfanlalng  group. 
She  pleaded  praaaure  of  other  dutlae,  In- 
oltidtng  membarahip  on  tha  Onltad  States 
deleaatlon  to  the  United  Nattona. 

The  meeting  and  the  newtx)m  potltleal 
front  were  aponaond  by  the  Union  ftv  Demo- 
cratic Action,  whloh  Invltad  the  dalagata*  to 
a  night  and  day  aaealon  baglnnlng  hare  last 
night. 


"We  reject  any  association  with  Com- 
munists or  sympathisers  with  communism  In 
the  United  States  as  completely  as  we  re- 
ject any  association  with  Pasclsts  or  their 
sjrmpathlzers,"  said  a  brief  statement  Isstied 
as  the  dosed  conference  broke  up. 

The  statement  listed  the  six  princlplea  as 
follows : 

"1.  The  New  Deal  program  must  be  ex- 
panded to  Insure  decent  levels  of  health, 
nutrition,  shelter,  and  education. 

"3.  ClvU  liberties  must  bs  protected  from 
concentrated  wealth  and  overcentrallsed  gov- 
ernment. They  must  be  extended  tc  sU 
Americans  regardless  of  raoe.  color,  craed,  or 
aex. 

"S.  Any  aound  foreign  policy  raqulraa  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  domeatlc  economy. 

"4.  The  United  Stataa  must  continue  to 
give  full  support  to  tbe  United  Nations.  The 
oonfaranca  e&doraea  tha  American  plan  for 
international  control  of  atomic  energy. 

"S  Because  tha  Intaraata  of  the  UnlUd 
SUtas  are  tha  intaraata  of  freeman  every, 
whara.  Amarloa  musk  furnlah  poliuoal  and 
economic  support  to  democratic  and  freedom- 
loving  peoples  the  world  over. 

"0.  Within  tha  general  framework  of  prea- 
ant  Amerloaa  foratgn  policy,  atepa  muat  be 
taken  to  raise  atandarda  of  living  and  atip- 
port  dvU  and  political  treadons  everywhere.** 

(Prom  tha  New  York  Tlmea  of  January  8. 
1B47I 

Oni  HoNoasD  ANB  Tmarr  LrawAU  Poax  a 
OaoDP  OM  RioKT— OproamoN  to  CoitMt;- 
msM  la  A  MAJoa  Tawsr  op  AMiticANa  poa 
DaatocBATiG  AcnoM— BOOSCVILT  Uem  Im- 
CLtroBK— PaooaAM  Callb  poa  SxPANatoN  o» 
Kbw-Dbal  Eppomb  Alto  Am   poa  JJtntm 

NATIONa 

WASRiMGTOir,  January  4. — A  group  of  190 
men  and  women  committed  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  Uberal  Ideals  and  rejecting  collabora- 
tion with  Communists  and  their  sympathlm- 
ers  eaubllshed  today  a  new  organlaaUon 
caUed  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

The  historic  significance  of  their  dedaton 
was  the  cleavage  which  It  createa  In  th* 
American  liberal  movement.  A  week  ago  In 
New  Tork  another  group  formed  tha  Prograa* 
Blve  CltlBana  of  America.    Tha  primary  Issue 
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bttvMB  tlM  tvo  to  Um  Attttuda  toward  Ind 
vtduala  «bo  hew  to  tb«  Communtot 
lint  in  the  Onltcd  8UtM. 

Today's  rowtlng  wm  an  Inviutlon 
iponaortd  by  the  Union  (or  Dttnocratlc 
tlon.  an  organUatlon  formed  nearly  8  ! 
ato     The  UDA  nominally  remain*  In  ezli  t 
•nee.  but  it  u  expected  that  It  will  be  <}•• 
■oivcd  u  the  new  and  expanded  budy  ov 
cornea  the  probkma  of  organ liatlon  machl  i 
§rj     An  organlclng  committee  of  25  was  - 
pointed  to  carry  on  tbe  proiram  begun 
the  conference 

The  conference  participant*  Included  ma|iy 
Who  were  aasoclated  with  the  adminutra 
0(  the  late  Prealdent  R(X)sevelt,  including 
widow  and  hU  sun.  Franklin  D    Rouaev 
Jr.    There  also  were  leaders  from  uniuna 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congreaa   of    Industrial    Organisatloni 
from  independent  labor  groups. 
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The  ImmedlaU  objective.  It  was 
was  a  rtconstrurtiun  ot   the  liberal 
oiant.   fre*  ot    totalitarian    influence 
•lUMf  Um  left  or  the  right.    Tb> 
agreed  that  no  formal  manlfeatu  re*iil\fng 
all  the  prublema  of  the  Nation  and  the 
could  be  drsfted  at  a  l<day  meeting, 
reported  complete  harmony  on  thaae 
principles: 

1.  The  New-Daal  program  must  be 
panded  to  insure  decent  levels  of  "~ 
nutrition  shelter  and  education 

a   Ctvtl   Ub'rtlea  must  be  protected 
concentrated     wealth     and     overcentral 
government.    They  must  be  extended  t< 
American*  regardleaa  of  race,  color.  cr*e< 

■ex  , 

5  Any    sound    foreign    policy    requlns 
healthy  and  prosperous  domestic  econom 

4.  The  United  SUtee  must  continue  to 
full  support  tc  the  United  Nations     The 
ferenc^  endorsee  ihe  American  plan  for 
temattonal  control  of  atomic  energy 

6.  Because    the    InteresU    of    the 
States  ar«r   the   Uateresta  of   freemen   e^ery 
where,  America  must  furnish  poUtlcal 
economic  support  to  democratic  and 
dom-'-ovlng  peoples  the  world  over. 

6  Within  the  general  frameworit  of 
^  ant  American  foreign  policy  steps  mu^ 

taken  to  raise  standards  of  living  and 
port  clvU  and  polltkal  freedoms  every  v. 
These  policies  are  In   the  great  demc 
tradition    .t  Jefferson   Jackson.  Lincoln 
•on.  and  Franalln  D    Roosevelt      We 
any  association   with  Conununlsta  or 
patbizers   with   communism   In   the   \ 
Swte*  ao  completely  as  we  reject  any 
elation  with  Fascists  or  their  sympath 
Both  are  hoetile  tc  the  principles  of  fre^ 
and  democracy  on  which  this  RepublU 
grovm  great 
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HXNDCSSON    IS    A    BACKEX 

The  choice  of  a  chairman  or  presiden 
believed  to  He  between  Leon  Henderson 
mer    OPA    AdmlnUtrator.    and    WUaoi 
Wyatt     former    Hotnlng   Bxpediter     It 
Mr    Henderson   who  formally  moved 
tabllsh  the  new  organization.    The 
Ing  committee  of  which  both  are 
was  to  select  a  chairman  and  other 
In  week-end  meetings  and  to  draft  a 
poaed  program  of  action. 

Although  the  organization  has 
peaslblllttes  eventtially.  sentiment  for 
cotirse  now  was  not  significant.  Ifrs.  r 
velt  was  reported  to  have  indicated 
speech  that  the  preferable  coturse  noti 
to  attempt  to  work  within  the  Demo 
Pmrty  and  to  help  ahape  that  party's 
gram. 

Pending  a  decision  on  financing,  she 
for  subacrlptlons  and  promptly  raised 
In  addition  to  §4.300  which  was 
Kt  a  dinnw  laat  night. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  the  Ubarala 
Ing  both  Communists  and  Paaclata  and 
not  U>«*  alfbt  of  althar.   Tbay  ara  not 


to  t«U  Russians  what  kind  of  government 
thay  should  have,  she  said,  but  they  do  not 
want  communism  In  this  country  or  In  any 
democratic  country. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  alao  •mphaalxed  that  tha 
policy  of  tha  organisation  should  not  ba 
merely  negative,  but  shovUd  saak  affirmatively 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  thU  country  and 
of  democratic  nations  throughout  tb«  world. 

CIO  U  A  FASTTCTFANT  \ 

Waltar  P.  Reuthar,  president  of  tha  United 
Automcblle  Workers,  CIO.  said  two  dlfflcul- 
tlas  would  confront  tha  organisation.  Ona 
was  that  some  persons  would  ba  afraid  to  ba 
called  'Red-baUers  "  Tha  other  was  a  ballat 
that  the  organization  would  accept  anyone 
merely  because  he  was  antUCommunUt.  Ba 
said  both  Idea*  ahould  be  rejected. 

While  the  CIO  was  a  participant  through 
persona]  rcpresantatlvaa  of  Prasldant  Philip 
Murray,  the  question  of  tha  CIO's  poaltlon 
In  tha  divided  liberal  movement  wa»  not 
clearly  resolved.  The  PCA  last  weak  named 
Mr.  Murray  one  of  Us  vice  chairmen,  al- 
though  he  was  not  personally  present. 

Barry  Bingham,  editor  of  the  LoulsvlUa 
Courlar-Journal,  answering  questions  at  a 
news  conference,  said  the  primary  areas  of 
disagreement  with  the  PCA  could  be  found 
In  points  5  and  8  of  the  ADA  statement. 
These  referred  to  "the  interest*  of  freemen 
everywhere"  and  to  the  rejection  of  Com- 
mtmist  sympathisers. 

Conferees  named  to  tha  organlaing  oom- 
mlttec  were  as  follows: 

Charles  G.  Bolte.  New  York  City,  chairman, 
American  Veterans  Committee;  Elmer  Davis. 
Washington:  George  Edwards.  Detroit,  presi- 
dent, Detroit  Common  Council:  Ethel  S.  Ep- 
stein. New  York  Cliy:  Leon  Henderson.  Wash- 
mgton;  Hubert  Humphrey,  mayor  of  Minne-  . 
apoUs:  Mrs.  Clyde  Johnson.  Cincinnati;  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr.  New  York  City:  Edward  Prich- 
ard    Jr     Paris.  Ky.;    Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Jr..  New  York  City:    Frank  W.   McCulloch. 
Chicago:  Mrs.  GllTord  Plnchot.  Washington; 
Bishop  William   Scarlett.  St.  Louis:   Walter 
White,  New  York  City,  president.  Association 
for  Advancement  of  Colored  People;  Wilson 
W     Wyatt,   Louisville.   Ky.:    Harvey   Brown, 
president.  IntemHtional  Association  of  Ma- 
chinistB.      independent:      David      Dublnsky. 
president.     International     Ladles     Garment 
Workers.  A   F  of  L  :  Hugo  Ernst.  Cincinnati, 
president.    Hotel    and    Restaurant    Workers. 
A.  F.  of  L.:    B    P.   McLaurir.   intermtlonal 
representative.  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  A.  F.  of  L.;  James  Klllen.  Washing- 
ton,  vice   president    International    Brcther- 
hood  of  Pulp.  Sulphite  and  Paper  Workers; 
John  Green.  Camden.  N   J.,  president.  Ship- 
building Workers.  CIO;    Waiter  P    Reuther. 
president.  United  Automobile  Workers.  CIO; 
Wlllard  Townsend.  president.  United  Trans- 
port Service.  CIO;  Samuel  Wolchok,  president. 
RetaU.    Wholesale    and    Department    Store 
Workers.  CIO:  James  Loeb.  Jr.,  Washington, 
secretary. 

coMicrrm  or  tbs  whole 
Members  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
were  announced  as  follows: 

Stewart  Alsop.  Jack  Altman.  Douglas  An- 
derson, Eugenie  Anderson,  George  Baldanzi, 
Robert    Bendlnex.    Andrew    Blemlller.    Barry 
Bingham.  Genevieve  Blatt.  Dr.  William  Bohn, 
Chester     Bowles.     Evelyn     Brandt.     Harvey 
Brown.  Andrew  Brown.  James  B.  Carey.  John 
A.  Carroll.  Alison  E.  Carter.  Marquis  Chllds. 
Jerry   Clifford,   George   Cranmore.    Kenneth 
Crawford.  Nelson  Crulkshauk.  Max  Danish. 
A.  Powell  Daviea.  Elmer  Davis.  Charles  Douds. 
David  Dublnsky.  John  Edelman.  George  Ed- 
wards. Margaret  Edwards.  Emily  Ehle.  Ethel 
8.  Bpsteln.  Hugo  Ernst.  Morris  Ernst.  Hert>ert 
L.  Fe«Mer.  Louis  Fischer.  Bernard  Fleishman. 
J.  Kenneth  Oalbraith.  Leo  Gamow.  Adolph 
Otmvt.    Richard    Ollbert,    David    Ginsberg. 
Bght*      A.  P  Oiddbtum.  Lester  Granger.  John  Green, 
must      Jamas  Qrasr.  John  J.  Orogan.  Louis  Harris, 
zylnc      OUbcrt  Barrtooo.  A.  J.  Bayaa.  Mortimer  Haya. 


Allan  Haywood.  Anna  Arnold  Hedgman,  Leon 
Henderson,    the    Reverend    George    Biggins. 
Melvln    D.    Hlldreth    Dan    Hoan.    Johannes 
Hoeber.  Sal   Hoffman.  Carl  Holderman.  Ed- 
ward Hollander,  Sidney  Hollander,  Chet  HolU 
field.  Frank  Hoo':,  Robert  W  Hudgens.  Gard- 
ner Jackson,  P   trnast  Joh..son.  Mrs   Clyde 
Johnson    Morse  Johnson,  James  8    Killeri. 
Chester  Kerr,  Herman  Kopj)elmann.  Leon  J. 
Kowal.  Martin  Kyne.  Joseph  P   L«*h.  Truda 
Pratt  Ltt*h.  Lee  Lerner,  Mr*    Newman  Levy. 
Alfred  Baker  Lewi*.  Sarnh  Llmbach,  Dr   Ed- 
uard    Llndaman,    James    I/>eb,    Mrs.    Alex 
Lowenthal 

Frank  McCulloch    A.  M.  McDowell,  Jean 
Mclntyre,  B   F    McLaurln,  Eugene  Massnar. 
Nathaniel  Mlnktjll,  Don  Montgomery    Edgar 
A.  Mowrar.  WlUlnm  L.  Munger,  Arthur  Naf- 
talln,  Relnhold  Niebuhr   Bishop  G   Bromley 
0\aam.  8.  K.  Padover,  Cornelia  B   Plnchnt. 
Nelson  P    Poyntar    Paul   A    Porter.  Joaeph 
Rauh,  Jr.  Florence  Relsensteln.  Waltar  P 
Rsuther,  Emll  Rlava  Mrs  Franklin  D  Roosa- 
valt,  Franklin  D  Rntiaevelt.  Jr    Mnrvin  Rosen- 
barg,  William  R(»aanblatt    James  Rowe,  Jr., 
Alax  F.  8alxroin.  tha  Rt.  Rev.  William  Scar- 
lett. Hnrrv  Schtchter,  Arthur  M  Schleaingar. 
Jr..  August  Srholle   Borl*  BhUhkln   Anthony 
Wayne  Smitr   M»*»  Lmir^nce  Staplaton  Tom 
Stokea,  Barnev  Taylor   Mrs   M   B.  Tilly   Wll-  ■ 
lard  8.  T'.wnaend,  Jav  Turner,  Jerry  VoorhU.  i 
Geon?e  Weaver.  Jamea  Wechsler.  F.dward  Wey-  i 
lar,  Waltar  White,  Samuel  Wolchok,  Wllaon 
Wyatt,  HorUn*a  Young,  Abraham  ZwardUng.  | 
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A  Repablican  Profr^m 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  6.  1947  ! 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanl-i 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  address  en- 
titled "A  Republican  Program,"  delivered 
by  me  on  January  3. 1947.  over  the  facili- 
ties of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres:? 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  organisation  of  the  United  SUtea  Sen- 
ate today  was  blocked  by  a  filibuster  con- 
ducted by  a  few  southern  Senators  agalntt 
the  swearing  in  of  35  newly  elected  Senaton. 
They   took   this  action    because   the   Senate 
refused  to  seat  at  this  time  Senator  Bileo. 
of  Mississippi,  who  la  charged  by  the  Mead 
war   Investigating   committee   with   Improp- 
erly using  his  high  office  as  United  Sutes 
Senator   for   his   personal  gain   In   his  deal- 
ings with  war  contractors.    The  Republicats. 
and   a   number   of   Democrats,   constituting 
■bout  two-thirds  of  the  hold-over  Senatoi^, 
took  the  position  that  Senator  Bn.BO  should 
be  required  to  step  aside  temporarily  un-,ll 
the  Senate  was  organlaed  and  the  Presideat 
delivered   his  message  on   the  State  of   toe 
Union.     The  Bn.Bo  supporters  took  the  ut- 
terly Indefensible  position   that  In  spite  of 
the  opinion  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  should  not  be  organized  at  all  unless 
Senator  Bilbo  was  first  sworn  in.    I  hope  that 
Bilbo's  supporters  may  recede  from  this  posi- 
tion  tomorrow.     Otherwise  It  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  hold  the  Senate  In  continu- 
ous   session    from    Monday    morning    until 
organisation  Is  effected. 

It  can  only  be  said  that  cuch  a  clear  abuse 
of  the  filibuster  power  will  probably  lead  to 
a  complete  change  in  the  rules  of  the  United 
State*  Senate 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  now  a 
R^ubllcan  majority  of  67.     When  a  Sen- 
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at«  la  offanlMd,  tha  RapttUtean*  h$m  % 
majority  of  6. 

TMl  aiSPONBIBIUTT  OT  OONOatSS 

Tha  responsibility  of  tha  lagUlatlva  pro- 
gram, theraf(»«.  falls  primarily  on  Congreaa. 
although  President  Truman,  of  course,  has  a 
yeto  power  even  in  that  field.  It  should  b« 
pointed  out  further  that  we  still  have  a  Dem- 
ocratic President,  and  that  his  powers  ar* 
aqual  to  and  In  many  respects  greater  than 
those  of  congress.  Ha  has  tha  corurtltutlonal 
power  to  axacuta  tha  laws,  which  glvea  him 
a  wlda  freedom  of  choice  In  detarmlnlng  how 
any  leglalatlve  policy  ihall  be  worked  out. 
In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  tha  Constitu- 
tion confers  upon  the  President  full  power 
to  deal  with  foreign  nations  without  con- 
sulting Congrass.  and  tha  legislation  satung 
up  tha  United  Nations,  tha  Intamatlonal 
Fund,  the  International  Bank,  and  many 
other  International  Institutions  graaUy  in- 
crcusea  hi*  power  In  foraign  affaln.  lo  fact, 
about  all  that  Con|r«is  has  rauinad  ts  tha 
right  to  cut  off  funds  where  tha  forslgn  pol- 
icy require*  an  appropriation. 

Undoubtadly  Congress  can  deprive  tha 
Praaldcnt  ot  o«rUin  pow»rs  in  th«  donMstlo 
fl^ld.  but  If  th^  paopU  d^slrs  to  r«taln  oar- 
tain  aMabUshsd  program*.  It  U  not  poaalbU 
to  tall  tha  Prealdent  in  daUU  bow  thoa*  pro- 
grams shall  ba  admlnlatared. 

Naverthalaaa  tb*  Bepubllcan  Party  will 
hava  gr*at  powar  in  datarminlng  many  do- 
mestic program*  requiring  legislative  action. 
In  the  foreign  field  at  th*  present  time  there 
la  a  general  agreement  between  the  two  par- 
tlaa  on  our  poUtlcal  policiea  throughout  the 
world,  and  there  waa  no  substantial  difler- 
enc*  on  this  issue  In  tha  election. 

THS  BSPVBLICAN   MANOATB 

The  main  Issue  of  the  election  was  the  res- 
toration of  freedom  and  the  elimination  or 
reduction  of  the  constantly  increasing  inter- 
ference with  family  life  and  with  business 
by  autocratic  Government  bureaus  and  auto- 
cratic labor  leaders.  This  waa  the  issue  made 
by  the  Repuhlicana.  and  the  overwhelming 
vote  for  their  candidates  showed  that  the 
people  desired  reconversion  and  the  resump- 
tion of  progress  in  the  United  Statca  on  the 
basis  of  those  principles  of  freedom  which 
have  insured  our  progress  for  160  years. 

It  te  to  Prealdent  Truman's  credit  that 
when  the  people  spoke  he  changed  his  mind 
on  the  most  outstanding  of  these  controls 
and  hastily  accepted  the  verdict  of  the  peo- 
ple. Even  before  the  election  he  removed 
meat  controL  Afterward  he  almoat  abol- 
ished all  price  control.  Then  he  greatly  re- 
duced housing  contrtd  and  fired  Wilson 
Wyatt.  He  has  just  declared  that  hostilities 
are  ended  and  thereby  eliminated  the  <^>era- 
tion  of  some  50  laws,  some  of  them  of  great 
Importance,  like  the  ending  of  the  farm 
price  guaranty  in  1948  instead  of  1949.  and 
the  repeal  of  some  hillion  and  a  half  of 
excise  taxes.  Before  the  election  he  had 
fought  bitterly  to  retain  price  control  tm- 
modlfled.  and  recommended  the  increase  of 
housing  control.  Only  last  week  he  wrote 
Senator  Wilkt  that  the  question  of  war 
pofwera  waa  a  very  complicated  one.  tbat  ha 
was  having  a  complete  sin^ey  made  and 
would  later  make  suggestions  to  Congress  on 
the  subject.  He  did  not  stop  to  make  those 
suggestions.  There  is  some  evidence  that  he 
would  accept  labor  measures  even  more 
sweeping  than  those  which  ba  vetoed  last 
year  in  the  Case  Mil. 

I  welcome  the  President's  actions,  brrt  let 
us  remember  that  it  was  all  brought  about 
by  the  battle  which  the  Republicans  made 
last  year  against  the  President,  and  the  cam- 
paign Issues  made  by  them  and  approved  by 
the  people.  With  the  President's  change  of 
heart.  It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  much 
less  controversy  between  the  President  and 
this  Republican  Congress  than  between  the 
President  and  the  last  Democratic  Oongreas. 


With  rigsrd  to  •  Bapabllean  program.  I 
havs  no  right  to  d«clar»  what  that  program 
wUl  be.  It  wiU  1M  detarmlnad  by  the  M€ 
Rapublloan  BotM*  llambers  and  Um  61  San- 
at*  MamtMra.  Many  of  them  ara  n<»w  man 
who  hava  not  had  tlma  to  atudy  Uie  prob- 
lems b*for«  CongrcsB  In  detail,  and  It  must 
ba  aome  time  bafor*  a  program  Is  determined. 
I  ean  only  •tat*  ta  a  genaral  way  my  own 
view*  of  what  a  program  ahould  b*. 

nCKXOUTB  PaOBLUU 

Roughly  th*  program  dlvidas  lt»alf  Into 

Immediate  action  required,  and  a  long-term 
program  of  peaoatima  progress,  though 
perhaps  these  two  cannot  be  divided  by 
a  sharp  line.  The  immediate  program 
must  be  designed  primarily  to  cleaning  away 
the  rubble  of  the  war  and  the  New  Deal 
to  prepare  the  wny  for  constructive  building 
In  the  future.  We  must  correct  14  years 
of  confualon  and  unfilled  promttes.  W* 
must  oomplet*  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace.  We  must  modify  control  lo  as  to 
release  the  prodttetlve  energies  of  industry, 
labor,  and  agriculture  We  must  straighten 
out  the  finances  and  put  the  Qovernment 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basli  We  muxt  reduc* 
a  gOTvmment  swollen  with  war  powers  to 
proper  peaeettme  proportions.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  program  la  to  restore  to  the 
people  the  freedom  of  Inlttattve  and  enter- 
prise on  which  sound  progress  rest*.  A  lot 
of  the  program  may  look  to  be  negattre,  but 
essenUally  It  is  a  constructive  job  like  clear- 
ing the  ground  after  a  great  catastrophe  so 
thst  people  may  plan  and  build  anew. 

■KB  oovBumrirr  coirraou 
The  first  task,  therefore,  ts  the  ending  of 
controls,  partially  aooomolished  by  the 
President's  own  aettona.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  laws,  dependent;  on  the 
variotia  declarations  of  emergency  and  on 
the  dtiratlon  of  the  war.  which  President 
Truman  did  not  terminate.  These  ahould 
be  definitely  repealed,  preserving  only  those 
which  should  form  part  of  a  more  perma- 
nent program  such  as  the  maintenance  of 
American  troops  In  Germany  and  Japan.  In 
removing  these  controls,  varloxifi  special 
problems  arise  which  must  be  dealt  with  by 
legislation.  The  whole  emerRency-houslng 
program  should  be  recast.  Special  legisla- 
tion will  have  to  be  adopted  relating  to 
sugar  and  probably  wooL  These  are  only 
samples  of  transition  legislation. 

An  immediate  study  should  be  made  of  the 
various  prewar  and  New  Deal  laws,  in  order 
to  eliminate  many  of  the  powers  of  the  ad- 
ministrative boards  and  confine  them  to  tha 
real  purpose  of  the  various  acts.  During  the 
New  Deal  period  every  sUtute  was  drafted  by 
smart  lawyers  in  the  broadest  possible  terms 
to  give  the  unlimited  executive  power  which 
was  the  very  essence  of  New  Deal  policy.  If 
CoQgreas  wishes  to  continue  these  programs 
the  scope  of  each  program  ahould  be  defi- 
nitely determined  t^  law. 


The  second  i^ogram  relates  to  labor.  The 
people  have  resented  the  Interference  to 
their  daily  lives  brought  about  by  the  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power  by  labor-union  lead- 
ers almost  as  much  as  they  have  resented  th* 
interference*  by  Government.  Often  the  la- 
bor action  has  been  encouraged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Republican  Party  has  fre- 
quently declared  its  belief  that  the  solution 
of  employer-employee  relations  rests  on  a 
sound  system  of  collective  bargaining.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  century  all  of  the  power 
of  collective  bargaining  rested  with  the  em- 
ployer, and  he  abused  that  power.  By  a 
series  of  laws,  such  as  the  Clayton  Act.  the 
Norrls-LaGuardla  Act.  and  the  Wagner  Act, 
Congress  attempted  to  redress  the  balance. 
Perhaps  these  laws  would  not  have  gone  too 
far  If  they  had  not  been  supidemented  by 
many  rulings  of  executive  boards  and  by 
many  court  dfrliifk«"«  which  carried  the  Iswa 


far  beyond  th*  ortglaal  Intentton  of  Ooa- 
grea*.  The  reeult  hM  been  to  ahitt  the  bal- 
anoe  of  power  eo  that  tt  la  too  far  over  oa 
the  side  of  labor  unions.  If  arbitrary  power 
exlsta,  arbitrary  labor  leaders  are  bound  to 
uee  it,  and  every  other  labor  leader  haa  been 
foreed  to  use  it  or  lose  hta  power.  As  I  see  it, 
the  job  of  Congress  is  to  reverse  some  of  the 
things  which  hsve  been  done  by  law,  rrt^a- 
tlon,  or  dedalon  until  employer  and  employee 
can  meet  on  a  fairly  equal  baals,  and  neither 
be  tempted  to  tnalst  on  unreaeonable  de- 
mands because  of  the  exoeaelve  power  given  to 
obtain  them.  The  Republican  Party  laat  year 
supported  a  bill  to  require  labor  unions  to 
engage  in  collective  bargaining  and  making 
them  responsible  in  court  for  violation  of 
their  collective-bargaining  contracts.  It  is 
generally  admitted  thst  labor  unions  desir- 
ing to  be  certified  as  collective-bargaining 
agents  should  register  and  ftniiKh  financial 
reporta  to  their  members  The  bill  last  year 
also  set  up  Prderal  mediation  machinery  to 
establish  an  independent  mediation  bMrd, 
operating  Impartially  between  employer  and 
employee.  It  is  generally  felt  thst  In  recent 
years  tha  Qovemment  board*  have  strength- 
ened the  hand*  of  |sbor  union*  by  almost 
taking  their  side  In  every  eontmverty.  The 
bill  also  provided  thst  foremen  could  not  bs 
considered  employeee  for  the  purpoee  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  but  as  psrt  of  msnagement. 
Th^  bill  also  outlswed  the  secondary  boycott 
by  which  unloru  have  tried  to  bring  pressure 
to  support  their  claims  through  threats  and 
Injury  to  innooent  third  parties,  and  have 
actually  shut  out  from  certain  markets  goods 
made  by  members  of  unions  of  which  they 
did  not  approve. 

All  of  these  legislative  propoaals  were 
sound  measures  last  year  when  they  were 
vetoed  by  the  Prealdent.  and  they  are  aound 
today.  They  will  be  Included  In  any  Re- 
pubUcan-aponsored  labor  bill.  Uany  addi- 
tional proposala  have  been  made,  such  as: 

1.  The  outlawing  of  closed  shop. 

2.  Some  limitation  on  the  power  of  Nation- 
wide Doonopoly  tkargaining  which  brings 
about  the  MaUon-wlde  sUikes  that  interfwe 
so  seriously  with  the  welfare  of  the  pec^tle. 

3.  Measures  intended  to  limit  violence  in 
labor  disputes. 

4.  Proposals  for  a  labor  court  and  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

None  of  these  four  proposals  haa  received 
as  yet  si^fBclent  study.  The  Republicans  pro- 
pose that  hearings  be  started  immediately  on 
all  of  these  proposals  so  that  a  bill  may  be 
reported  to  tha  Sanate  by  March  1.  The  cotn- 
mlttee  may  determine  that  some  of  these 
proposals  are  without  merit,  or  that  they 
require  a  more  fundamental  study  than  can 
be  made  during  the  next  2  months.  If  it 
approves  any  additional  measures,  they  can 
be  added  to  the  program  already  approved 
and  reported  out  In  one  bill.  I  believe  most 
Republicans  feel  that  they  have  a  mandate 
from  the  people  to  adopt  legislation  which 
will  put  employer -employee  rel  tlons  on  a 
basis  just  to  all  and  discourage  the  strikes 
which  have  eo  seriously  interfered  with  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  people. 

XaXATIOH 

Republleaxis  hsve  stated  thehr  intention  of 
reducing  the  expenses  of  Gmemment  and 
cutting  the  personal  income  tax.  The  pres- 
ent burden  of  taxation  ...eriuusly  hampers 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  people.  Single  men 
or  women  earning  11.200  a  year,  on  which  It 
U  dlfflciilt  enough  to  live,  have  to  pay  tllO 
in  taxes.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
receiving  $75,000  a  year,  pfcjs  t40.C00  in 
taxes.  The  very  wealthy  pay  up  to  90  per- 
cent and  certainly  have  no  Incentive  to  take 
a  risk  In  the  new  ventures  which  create  em- 
ployment, or  do  otherwise  than  Invest  their 
money  in  municfpel  bonds.  These  taxes  are 
so  burdensome  that  there  is  a  constant  effort 
to  redress  them  by  increasing  wsges  and 
salaries.  Of  course,  that  me?.na  Increased 
casts.  Increased  prices,  and  Inlttinn     It  la 
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, atl»l  that  toUl  personal  income 

be  reduced  Dj  20  percent  and  tbla  c 
done  II  the  Budget  does  not  exceed  $34 
OOOJWO.    The  President  has  somewhat 
plicated  the  problem  by  removing 
of  the  excise  tax  on  liquor  and  various 
luxuries,  but  these  could  be  restored. 
Is  no  reason  why  the  Budget  shouldn't 
below  »34.000.000.000  without  Interferln  [ 
any  w»»y  with  the  strength  of  our 
forces  throughout  the  world.    Such  a 
tlon  Is  the  Republican  program.    Tax 
tlon  must  be  contingent  on  the 
of  expenses  and  a  balan'^ed  budget. 

MISCnXAlflOUS  LXOISLATIOM 

Tbere  are  a  oxunber  of  hcusecieanlng 
to  be  done.    We  Irtend  to  propose  a  co 
tutlonal  amendment  limiting  Presidents 
two  4-year   terms;    also   an    amendmecjt 
eliminate  what  >»  left  of  the  poll-tax 
condition  of  voting  In  five  or  six  SUtes. 
minimum  wage   Isii    must   be  revised 
sconethlng  done  to  eliminate  the  w' 
claims   resulting  from   the  Supreme 
opinions  on  portal -to-portal  pay. 

I    feel    v«7    strongly    that    some 
should  be  taken  toward  the  unlflcatlqn 
the  armed  services     A  careful  sttMly  o 
different  plans  proposed  by  the  Army 
Nary,  and  otben  sbculd  be  Immedlatel  t 
gun.   and   the   ben  one  of   these   put 
effect.    Action  should  be  taken  to  returti 
enlistment  In  the  Army  to  a  voltintecr 
as  rapidly  as  passible 
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And  so  we  come  to  the  broad  profra^ 
the    future.      After    14    fsars    of 
promises  by  the  New  Deal,  these  great 
lenges  of  our  tlm^s  remain  unanswered 

1.  How  to  eliminate  business  crises 
out  Imposing  a  locisllstle  control  to 
the  productivity  of  a  free  system. 

a.  How  to  reduce  strikes  and  ttim 
management  warfare  Into  cooperation 

3   How    to    Insure    constantly 
sustenance,   hooaing    medical   care, 
security  for  the  sged  and  the 
and  more  widespread  education  for 
people.    In  short,  how  to  make  our 
Ditles  better  places  In   which   to  llvi 
work. 

4.  How   to   Improve   and   strengtheh 
United  Nations  set-up  to  secure  peace 
Justice  throughout  the  world  without 
promising  the  liberty  of  any  nation 

The  Republican  Party  recognizes 
great  goals  of  a  good  society.     They 
thgtt  such  goals  cannot  be  achieved  by 
promises,  and  they  propose  to  deal  wltt 
by  legislation  and  study. 

They  propose  to  back  wholeheartedfy 
•eonomlc    study    and    constant 
quired  by  the  full-employment  bill 
bill    was   rewritten    by    the   Republicans 
Congress.    Unless    business    crises 
greatly  reduced  In  Intensity,  they  fully 
there  is  serious  danger  of  this  country 
Ing  to  regimentation  snd  soclallam  as 
tlon. 

Whatever   labor   bill  may   be 
much    broader   study   of   all    employ^ 
ployee  relations  should  be  promptly 
In  the  labor  field,  calling  In  the 
all  the  groups  to  Insure  cooperatioo 
best  expert  advice. 
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Z  am  particularly  Interested  myself 
fields  cf  housing,  medical  care  and  edutatlon 
A  committee  under  my  chairmanship 
a  complete  study  of  the  long-range 
prcgram   and   prepared   a   bill   to 
phases  of  the  housing  program. 
eludes     increased     Government 
through    Insurance   and   otherwise 
construction  of  rental  bousing,  an  urllan 
development    plan    which    will    make 
areas  available  for  private  bousing 
limited  public  bousing  program  to 
C|uarters  for  persons  with  subnormal 
X  intend  to  Join  In  reintroducing  these 
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\ires.  although  It  may  be  wise  to  divide  them 
Into  several  different  proposals.  Nothing  Is 
more  Important  if  we  wish  to  give  children 
bom  In  the  United  States  an  eqxial  oppor- 
timlty  to  make  progress  in  life  than  decent 
home  conditions.  Because  of  the  cost  ol 
housing.  It  Is  impossible  In  my  opinion  to 
get  rid  of  the  slums  and  provide  decent 
bousing  for  the  lowest  income  families  un- 
less public  housing  Is  part  of  the  over-all  pro- 
gram. It  should  never  be  necessary  to  build 
public  housing  In  an  amount  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  new  construction  In  any 
year. 

BDTTCATIOlf  { 

1  believe  also  that  there  should  be  some 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
sure that  no  child  shall  be  illiterate  simply 
because  the  State  in  which  he  lives  is  unable 
to  provide  an  adequate  education.    If  a  State 
makes  an  effort  greater  than   the  national 
average  and  is  still   unable   to  provide   the 
minimum  necessary  to  give  children  at  least 
an  opportunity   for  a  minimum  education, 
then    1    believe    the    Federal    Government 
ahould  ass^t  that  State.    In  this  field,  as  In 
all  public  welfare  measures.  Federal  legisla- 
tion should  absolutely  assure  to  the  States 
and  local  governments  complete  power  over 
the  administration  of  their  own  health  and 
welfare.    Furthermore,  the  Federal  aid  can- 
not be  so  great  that  it  Imposes  a  burden  of 
taxation    which    deters    the    very    Initiative 
necessary  to  produce  the  uxes.    I  do  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  Federal  Government  sboxild 
assist   in    putting   a   floor    under   absolutely 
essential   services.     I   believe   the   American 
people  "hlnk  that  In  a  country  as  productive 
as  the  United  States,  we  can  and  should 
eliminate  extreme  poverty,  hardship,  and  lack 
of  opportunity  lor  American  children. 

HXALTH 

Bo,  also.  In  the  health  field,  we  are  pro- 
posing a  program  to  assist  the  States  and 
local  governmenu  In  making  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Indigent  and  medically  indigent 
more  systematic  and  complete.  We  should 
encourage  the  formation  of  plans  (or  vol- 
untary health  Insurance  to  be  available  to 
those  who  wish  to  take  It  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  strenuously  oppose  the  Wag- 
ner-Murray-Umgell  bill,  which  attempts  to 
Impose  a  complete  system  of  compulsory 
sickness  Insurance  on  all  the  people  In  the 
United  States.  That  plan  would  tax  the 
people  to  raise  four  or  five  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  pour  Into  Washington  to  be  used  by 
a  Federal  bureau  to  pay  all  the  doctors  to 
give  free  medical  care  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  only  a  socialization 
of  medldne,  but  It  Is  the  federalization  of 
medicine.  No  other  measure  before  the 
American  people  proposes  such  a  tremendous 
Increase  In  the  right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Interfere  with  the  dally  lives  of  the 
people.  It  files  in  the  face  of  every  principal 
for  which  the  Republican  Party  stands. 

scmrmric  (Xskasch 

We  are  also  proposing  a  measure  to  set  up 
a  permanent  scientific  foundation  to  pro- 
mote research  In  many  fields.  Our  measure 
creates  a  scientific  council  of  50  leading 
scientists  to  select  the  director  and  deter- 
mine the  scope  of  the  work.  This  Is  a  sub- 
stantial modification  of  the  Kilgore-Mag- 
nuson  bill  of  the  last  session  which  author- 
ised the  President  to  appoint  a  director  with 
15  bureau  chiefs  and  an  elaborate  organiza- 
tion, directly  subject  to  political  pressure. 

Ac«icTn.TTnai  | 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  relates 
to  agrlculttiral  prices  and  the  development 
of  a  permanent  agricultural  program.      For 

2  years  the  guarantees  of  92  percent  of  parity 
by  the  Government  will  assure  good  farm 
prices.  During  that  time  we  must  work  out 
a  permanent  program,  designed  to  keep  the 
general  average  level  of  farm  prices  In  line 
with  the  price  of  Industrial  products.  Sev- 
eral Republican  committees  have  been  work- 


ing on  this  subject,  and  a  program  will  prob- 
ably be  developed  for  presentation  to  the 
1948  session. 

rOIXICN  TKAOE 

In  the  field  of  foreign  trade  the  Republican 
Party  is  not  so  much  inclined  ts  Henry  Wal- 
lace and  the  New  Dealers  to  make  huge  loans 
on  a  scale  which  probably  will  never  be 
repaid,  but  they  do  favor  reasonable  assist- 
ance to  nations  trying  to  get  on  their  feet. 
Export  trade  based  on  lending  Is  aitlflclal 
and  uncertain  and  Inflationary.  When  the 
lending  stops,  as  it  must  if  Its  extent  is  too 
great,  the  boom  collapses,  as  It  did  in  1929, 
and  the  resulting  unemployment  threatens 
the  security  of  the  Nation. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  require  and 
will  Import  huge  quantities  of  goods,  but  we 
do  not  favor  the  Importation  of  goods  which 
we  make  ourselves  In  such  quantity  and  at 
such  prices  as  will  destroy  any  American 
Industry  providing  a  substantial  part  of 
American  consumption.  In  other  words,  we 
favor  reasonable  tariffs,  but  not  free  trade. 

rotaoN  poucT 

In  the  general  field  of  foreign  political 
policy.  I  have  great  confidence  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
under  the  'eadership  of  Senator  Vandenbero, 
will  continue  the  bipartisan  support  of  Sec- 
retary Byrnes'  policy  In  Europe  and  develop 
cooperation  In  other  fields  throughout  the 
world  where  the  results  have  not  been  so 
satisfactory. 

In  short,  the  Republicans  will  set  In  mo- 
tion at  once  a  new  program,  and  bring  It  to 
a  concltis.on  as  soon  as  the  present  ground 
Is  clear  through  the  adoption  of  necessary 
emergency  action.  In  every  field  they  will 
Invite  counsel  from  the  best  minds.  Initiate 
studies,  and  recommend  measures  for  futtire 
enactment. 


PretiileBt  WOsm's  Praphecy 


Hall  Annooncct  Radio  Program  for. 
Eighth  ConsecatiTe  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OT  mrW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  5,  1947 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 
remarks,  I  Include  therein  a  radio  speech 
I  made  recently  to  the  people  of  my 
district: 

The  new  Congress  Is  now  assembled.  Great 
hope  for  the  futiu-e  exists  In  Washington. 
The  people  have  spoken.  They  want  Amer- 
ica dedicated  to  attaining  peace.  They  want 
this  country  to  prosper  and  to  grow. 

As  your  Representative.  I  want  you  people 
in  the  Triple  Cities  and  elsewhere  In  my  dis- 
trict to  write  me  more  than  you  ever  have 
before. 

Let  me  know  what  you  are  thinking,  how 
you  feel  the  country  ought  to  be  run.  Let 
me  hear  about  your  problems  and  what  In- 
justices If  any  you  are  enduring.  Tell  me 
about  how  you  think  we  can  Improve  the 
Nation  and  raise  our  standard  of  living. 

Be  sure  to  let  me  know  if  I  can  help  you 
in  Washington  or  back  home.  A  letter  to 
me  will  only  cost  you  3  cents  and  a  little  time 
spent  in  writing  It.  As  I  am  in  a  position 
to  help  you,  this  small  effort  may  be  worth 
a  lot  to  you. 

I  will  be  on  the  air  every  Saturday  evening 
at  6:56  over  Station  WN6F.  Don't  fall  to 
listen  and  don't  hesitate  to  write  me  in  Waab- 
li^ton. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOET 

or  MOKTH  CAaOUN A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  6,  1947 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Comcrbssional  Rbcord 
an  address  delivered  by  Hon  Josephus 
Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  more  recently  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico.  The  subject  of  this 
most  interesting  and  timely  address  Is 
Wilson's  Prophecy  Will  Be  Realized. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

WtlsoiVs  Psophbct  Wttx  Be  Rsauzxd 
(By   Josephus  Daniels,   under  the   auspices 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  ^undatlon  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. December  38.  1946) 

A  great  man   (who  was  crowned  one  day) 

Imagined  a  great  deed: 
Be  shaped  It  out  of  cloud  and  day. 

He  touched  It  finely  till  the  seed 
Possessed  the  flower;  from  heart  and  brain; 
Be  fed  it  with  large  thoughu  humane. 

To  help  a  people's  need. 

Be  brought  It  out  Into  the  sun — 

They  blessed  It  to  his  face. 
A  great  pure  deed,  that  has  undone 

So  many  bad  and  base! 
O  generous  deed,  heroic  deed. 
Come  forth,  be  perfected,  succeed. 

Deliver  by  God's  grace! 

Then  sovereigns,  statesmen,  north  and  sonth 

Rose  up  in  wrath  and  fear. 
And  cried  protesting  by  one  mouth 

"What  monster  have  we  here? 
A  great  deed  at  this  hour  of  day? 
A  great  just  deed — and  not  for  payf 

Abstud — or  insincere.** 

But  he  stood  sad  before  the  sun 

(The  peoples  felt  their  fate) 
"The  world  is  many — I  am  one; 

Uy  great  deed  was  too  great. 
God's  fruit  of  justice  ripens  slow; 
Men's  souls  are  narrow:  let  them  grow. 

My  brothers,  we  must  wait." 

If  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  had  set  out 
to  make  a  pen  picture  of  what  many  thought 
was  the  tragedy  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  put 
into  words  his  thoughts  when  his  country- 
men In  1919-20  lacked  the  vision  to  translate 
the  League  of  Nations  into  the  chart  and 
compass  of  a  world  jiut  emerged  from  war 
and  longing  for  peace,  she  could  not  have 
better  divined  the  danger  to  humanity's 
hopes. 

Wilson,  however,  never  lost  faith  that, 
though  his  generation  stumbled,  the  day 
would  come  that  the  vision  splendid  he  had 
shaped  would  bless  mankind.  In  his  Inmost 
soul  he  felt  that  the  mission  of  the  Prince 
at  Peace  would  bring  release  from  war  and 
Insure  the  fruits  of  peace  to  peoples  long 
loo.>c^lng  out  of  darkened  windows. 

Wilson  not  only  looked  Into  the  future  but. 
.  In  the  years  between,  predicted  what  would 
occur  in  the  years  from  the  rejection  of  the 
League  to  World  War  11.  When  In  the  sum- 
mer of  191B  he  made  his  swing  as  far  as  the 
Pacific  to  stem  the  tide  against  ratification 
of  the  Covenant.  Wilson  made  this  prediction 
that  showed  he  had  prophetic  ken: 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  war  we 
have  just  been  through,  though  It  was  shot 
throtigh  with  terror  of  every  kind.  Is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  war  we  would  have  to 


face  nest  time.  What  the  Oermans  used 
were  toy*  as  compared  with  what  would  be 
used  In  the  next  war." 

On  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  Mrtta  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  greatest  apostle  of 
peace,  the  best  appraisement  of  his  greatness 
Is  to  recall  that  he  never  lost  faith  In  the 
goal  to  which  his  life  was  consecrated.  He 
died  In  the  supreme  confidence  that  what 
blind  statesmen  rejected  in  1919-20  would 
become  the  chief  cornerstone  of  the  pre- 
destined warless  world. 

How  do  I  know  of  his  deathless  faith  that 
the  Covenant  of  Peace  would  one  day  light 
the  path  of  mankind?  Not  a  great  while  be- 
fore he  fen  In  sleep,  paying  what  proved  to 
be  my  last  visit  to  my  revered  chief,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  my  depression 
and  fear  of  the  future  bereft  of  the  premise 
of  his  League  of  Nations.  I  remember  he  had 
come  limping  into  the  library  when  we  talked 
in  the  house  of  his  retirement  on  8  Street 
in  Washington.  But  his  mind  and  his  faith 
were  unimpaired  He  had  more  faith  than  L 
In  my  discouragement  I  told  him  my  cher- 
ished dream  of  lasting  peace  had  been  sliat- 
tered  by  the  rejectlcn  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  return  of  the  nations  to 
Imperialistic  dreams  or  small  Isolationist  con- 
cems. 

He  had  been,  as  he  said,  "broken  at  the 
wheel."  but  In  that  hour  this  man.  who 
was  the  greatest  casualty  of  World  War  I. 
placed  his  good  hand  on  my  shoulder.  He 
said  very  seriously  and  with  solemn  re- 
assurance: ''Do  not  fear  about  the  things 
we  have  fougbt  for.  They  are  sure  to  pre- 
vail.   They  are  only  delayed." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  confidently  but 
In  limping  voice,  with  characteristic  quaint- 
ness  added:  "And  I  will  make  this  conces- 
sion to  providence.  It  nuiy  come  In  a  better 
way  than  we  proposed." 

That  prophecy  Is  being  ftilfilled  in  our 
day.  Though,  like  Moses  of  old.  Wilson  was 
denied  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land  he 
had  explored,  his  mantle  fell  on  my  young 
assistant  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  I  have  always  counted  it 
a  great  privilege  that  fortune  made  me  the 
tie  between  these  two  supremely  great 
prophets  and  creators  of  peace.  Inspired  by 
like  devotion.  Roosevelt,  who  gave  his 
strength  and  life  to  our  leadership  In  World 
War  II.  took  up  the  quest  for  peace  when 
he  called  the  nations  Into  conclave  at  San 
Francisco.  Lasting  peace  was  clearly  also 
closest  to  his  heart's  desire.  He  put  his 
hope  and  faltb  In  a  speech  which  he  did  not 
live  to  deliver  but  which  is  a  great  guide  for 
us  still.     In  that  speech  he  said: 

"The  work,  my  friends,  is  peace,  more  than 
an  end  of  this  war — an  end  to  the  beginning 
of  all  wars.  Yes,  an  end.  forever  to  this  im- 
practical, unrealistic  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  governments  by  the  mass 
killing  of  peoples.    •     •     • 

"The  only  limit  to  our  realisation  of  to- 
morrow will  be  our  doubt  of  today.  Let  us 
move  forward  with  strong  and  aetlve  faith." 

We  need  to  remember  at>ove  all  else  the 
faith  of  these  two  leaders — and  appropriate 
it.  The  only  shadow  that  rests  on  the  world 
as  we  celebrate  Wilson's  birthday  is  the  de- 
lay of  the  United  Nations  In  achieving  the 
peace  compact  for  which  It  was  brought  Into 
being.  It  has  been  months  since  the  fight- 
ing ceased.  Because  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  was  signed  at  Versailles  only  7 
months  after  the  armistice,  a  spirit  of  de- 
featism has  taken  hold  of  many  people  to- 
day on  account  of  the  longer  delay  after 
World  War  n.  They  should  remember  that, 
as  World  War  n  was  wider  In  scope  and 
raised  more  difficult  problems  than  World 
War  I,  the  drafting  of  an  instrument  to 
reach  all  over  the  world  U  the  supreme  chal- 
lege  to  the  statesmanship  and  the  diplomacy 
of  the  ages. 

Will  the  men  chosen  for  the  high  achieve- 
ment be  able  to  rise  above  archaic  traditions, 
love  of  far-flimg  empire,  ambition  for  ter> 


rltory  and  exploltattoB.  the  tmporttton  of 
creeds  and  Ideologies  upon  other  peoples,  an4 
perfect  a  chart  that  outUwa  war?  Will  they 
be  able  to  redeem  the  promise  made  to  th« 
millions  who  fought  and  those  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrlflce  to  rttaln  universal  and  last- 
Ing  peace?  These  queetlons  disturb  the  se- 
renity of  th*  Christmas  season  and  glvs 
anxiety  on  Woodrow  Wilson's  snniversary. 

Let  us  UxA  back  for  encouragement  to  ths 
conflict  In  Paris  before  the  Les$:ue  of  Na- 
tions was  fashioned.  Dlfferenoee  today  are 
akin  to  those  which  separated  the  Big  Four 
of  World  War  I.  Then  Wilson  felt  impelled 
to  order  the  Geor^  WoMhingUm  to  take  him 
home  unless  agreements  were  expedited.  Or- 
lando returned  to  Rome,  where  bitter  dis- 
agreement surged.  Clemenceau  Ir.cked  faith 
in  anything  but  arms.  Lloyd  George  de- 
manded acknowledgment  of  Britain's  naval 
supremacy.  Smaller  nations  crowded  into 
Parts  seeking  alms  of  their  own.  But,  In  the 
end — at  least  for  a  time  In  the  world's  hope—' 
wisdom  and  consecration  to  peace  rase  supe- 
rior to  national  alms,  and  In  the  historic  hall 
of  Versailles  all  the  Allied  Nations  overcame 
differences  and  with  stately  ceremony  ap- 
pended their  names  to  the  first  vorld  pledge 
to  end  war. 

Let  none  be  affrighted  because  the  gosl  at 
the  League  of  Nations  was  not  realized.  It 
It  failed  in  the  largest  promise  It  was  not  be- 
cause It  lacked  the  Divine  spark,  or  failed  to 
contain  provision  for  such  changes  as  would 
perfect  its  aims.  The  defect  was  chiefly 
because,  sad  to  say,  two  of  the  greatest  na- 
tlcms — the  United  States  and  RUMl*— w«n 
a.  w.  o.  1. 

Today,  recalling  Wilson's  prophecy  and 
Roosevelt's  faith,  and  heartened  by  the  re- 
cent declaration  for  disarmament  and  the 
approach  to  agreements  at  New  York,  ws 
celebrate  Wilson's  birthday  in  the  confldenos 
that  his  prophecy  will  come  trtie  and  that  the 
covenant  will  be  signed  and  kept  by  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

I  confidently  predict  that  before  another 
Christmas  the  Peace  Assuse  wH;  usher  In  the 
reign  of  peace  on  earth,  and  that  the  terms 
of  Wilson's  prophecy:  "Providence  will  bring 
peace  In  a  better  way"  than  men  have 
dreamed  since  the  angels  long  ago  at  this 
season  voiced  their  hop?«  and  God's  promise 
beside  a  star  In  the  skies. 


DeAcatimi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MssmcH  u  sarra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  €,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rkcoro.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  speech  I  deliv- 
ered in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  Sunday, 
September  29.  1946,  at  a  dedication  of  a 
monument  to  three  brothers  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  our  country. 
The  brothers  were  Albert.  Bernard,  and 
Carmen  Campagnone,  and  were  residents 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.: 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  eome  to- 
gether In  human  fellowship  on  this  com- 
mon, which  Is  the  heart  of  our  community. 
Prom  North  Lawrence  and  South  Lawrence, 
from  Tower  HIU  and  Prospect  Hill,  we  meet' 
In  solemn  requiem  to  dedicate  this  monu- 
ment to  a  sublime  sacrifice,  and  in  so  dolBg 
dedicate  ourselves  to  that  great  task  for 
which  Albert,  Bernard,  Carmen— three  broth- 
ers of  the  Campagnone  family — gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  their  devotion. 


^i 


AlO 
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On  thli  Sunday  morning  In  our  sepj  r»te 
cburcbes  we  went  to  ww»hlp  the  Creat(  r  at 
all  llle  according  to  our  separate  faiths,     rhis 
afternoon  we  gather  before  this  public   iltar 
to  put  aside  all  distinctions  cA  race  and  c  -eed. 
We  Join  as  men  and  women  who  are  « qual 
m  the  sight  of  God  to  honor  the  sacr  iicea 
which  have  been  made,  in  the  name  cf  ht  man 
dignity,  by  the  Campagnone  family.    B  -Icre 
th!3   supreme   glvlrg   we   become   awaie   of 
the  faint  glow  of  divinity  that  lives  U   the 
apirlt  of  our  fellow  men.    Before  this  stand- 
ard of  service  we  bow  our  heads  In  humble 
tribute.    Coruclous  of  orir  own  shortcorr  ir.gs. 
we  pray  that  in  the  days  remaining  to  v  5  we. 
the  living,  may  redeem  the  faith  whlcl  i  the 
Campagnone  brothers  had  In  us. 

Never  did  the  people  of  Lawrence  01  tt  so 
much  to  so  few 

Tnree  orothers  gave  up  all  the  prom  se  01 
their  young  lives  that  we  might  live. 

They  bought  with  their  precious  life's  Jlood 
and  with  the  triple  shock  of  bereavcme  u— a 
price  which  no  other  family  in  Lawrenc  s  has 
been  called  upon  to  pay— they  boug  it  at 
fearful  coat  this  second  chance  for  ua. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  this  s  scond 

chance? 

The  tribute*  which  we  offer  thU  da  r  will 
mean  but  Uttle  if  we  UU  back  into  th  nar- 
row mtereau  of  personal  living  and  n  gect. 
or  rorget  the  responsibilities  which  ws  owe 
to  our  community   to  our  Nation,  and  »  the 

Tb«  old  world  which  we  mew  befor  1  IMI 
to  gone,  consumed  by  the  fires  of  a  jlobal 
war.  The  new  world  we  muat  build.  It  can 
be  built  only  through  cooperation,  a  each 
one  of  us  learns  that  he  muat  give  tfc  e  best 
that  Is  in  him  to  the  making  of  that  world. 
The  sum  total  of  our  giving.  In  bot  jr  and 
mind  and  spirit  will  build  a  world  of  peace, 
accurlty.  and  progress  In  which  the  ma  rhlnes 
of  man's  invention  will  ba  us«d  to  e  mobie 
life  and  not  destroy  It. 

The  Campagnone  boya  died  to  delist  the 
barbariam  which  threatened  to  overwhi  im  tis. 
They  have  won  for  us  a  second  cha  ace  to 
build  a  civilization  that  wlU  be  wot  thy  of 
tbclr  giving. 
For  tu  that  Job  begins  here  In  La^  rrence. 
We  have  come,  this  day.  to  dcdlaite  a 
monument  to  a  supreme  example  of  1  crvlce. 
In  the  tr\»e  spirit  of  this  dedication  let  ua 
March  our  hearts  and  B»k  ourselves  if  we  sre 
fully  awake  to  the  needs  of  cur  iirre%.  Is 
•ach  one  of  us  doing  his  or  her  level  seat  to 
measure  up  to  the  mature  thlt^^lng  1  nd  co- 
operative action  that  la  required  tf  all? 
Only  by  so  doing,  can  we.  as  fre#  mei  .  solve 
the  challenging  problems  of  this  new  sge. 

In  rur  human  relationships,  at  ou  work. 
In  our  play,  and  in  the  day-to-day  reiponsl- 
blUtlcB  of  cUU»nahlp  are  we  using  ev  iry  dy- 
namic reaource  of  our  minds  and  heirts  to 
Improve  democracy?  Make  no  ml»tj:k(  about 
It.  my  friends,  democracy  depends,  nc  i  upon 
leader*  but  upon  ycu  It  will  develop,  in- 
MBrtng  a  better  govammtnt.  a  better  educa- 
lleoal  system,  and  a  fairer  dlstrlbu  ion  of 
tfet  praducta  of  our  skill  and  labor  t  uougir 
vahmtary  teamwork.  In  our  cumnunlty, 
ttMt  forward  progress  will  be  anlmitt  (d  anu 
strengthened  by  the  example  we  honui  today. 
Not  far  from  here,  three  Camp  ignone 
boya  grew  up  in  a  home  that  trained  t  lem  to 
live  up  to  the  flDWt  tradition  of  Ancrican 
aa^nhood  Prom  this  common,  we  ( an  sea 
the  tchoots  and  the  iplres  of  the  cl.urcbes 
where  they  learned  the  eternal  truthi  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit.  Over  there  la  tli  e  play* 
ground  where  they  tpent  many  of  tl  e  hap- 
piest hours  of  their  boyhood  In  the  |  hysieal 
Joy  of  developing  their  bod!M  as  they  earned 
to  play  the  game  How  well  they  playad. 
above  and  beyond  the  average  call  if  clvie 
rMponaiblllty.  we  commemorate  toda  '. 

Out  of  the  eternity  to  which  thi  y  bava 
gone,  thetr  voices  seem  to  come  bad  to  us, 
tirglng  ua  U.  fight  clean  and  hard,  fsr  that 
la  the  Am^^lcao  way.    right  on  U 1 
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against  ignorance  and  greed  and  fear  and 
hate.  Pight  and.  U  need  be.  die  for  that 
which  is  right. 

For  the  lives  of  the  three  Campagnone 
brothers  came  to  have  a  meaning  and  pur- 
pose as  they  fought  and  died  to  save  us  from 
evil.  We  can  do  no  less  than  to  carry  on 
with  their  covu-age  and  their  unselfishness 
to  helD  win  a  decent  world  for  all. 

Many,  many   years  ago,   when   out  unity 
was  endangered  by  the  terrible  agony  of  a 
civil  war.  a  great  President  of  our  United 
States,  upon  hearing  that  a  Mrs.  Blxby  of 
Boston  had  lest  two  sons  in  ♦•hat  conflict, 
wrote  her  a  letter  of  sympathy.     In  it  he 
said:  "I  feel  hew  weak  and  fruitless  must  be 
any  word  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to 
beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  less  so  over- 
whelming.   But  I  cannot  refrain  from  ten- 
dering you  the  consclatlon  that  may  be  found 
in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to 
save     I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may 
mitigate  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement, 
and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory 
of  the  loved  and  lest,  and  the  solemn  pride 
that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom  " 

That  letter  was  signed:   "Abraham  Lin- 
coln" 

We  are  assembled  here  today  to  dedicate 
a  monument  to  a  greater  sacrifice.  Here 
at  the  crossroads  of  our  community  life,  by 
the  friendly  paths  along  which  many  people 
walk  and  where  generations  yet  unborn  will 
some  day  pause  and  read  and  wonder,  we 
consecrate  thU  ublet  of  bronze  acd  stone  to 
the  memory  of  three  gallant  brothers. 

To  their  survivors— Mr  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Campagnone.  Anthony.  Angela,  and  to  the 
widow  of  Albert— we  ofler  the  deepest  respect 
and  homage  of  the  people  of  Lawrence,  of 
Massachusetti.  and  of  our  United  States  of 
America 

We  meet  not  only  to  dedicate  a  monument 
but  to  dedicate  ourselves.  May  we  hold  the 
examcle  of  the  Campagnone  brothers  close 
to  our  hearts  as  a  living  memorial  that  will 
inspire  us  and  our  posterity  to  build  the 
better  life,  in  the  cause  ol  which  they  gave 
theln  in  triple  devotion. 


been  discouraged  by  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration over  the  last  10  years  but 
actually  restricted  and  reduced. 

This  condition  must  and  shall  be  cor- 
rected. Sugar  Is  not  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tion: it  is  one  of  produation  and  dis- 
tribution. 


Sofw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  6,  1947 

Mr.  DONDERO,    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  great  dally  newspapers  In  the  city  of 
Detroit.  Mlrh..  has  put  on  a  campaign 
urging  the  people  In  that  great  metro- 
politan area  to  write  to  their  CoDgrtM- 
man  in  regard  to  the  sugar  shorUte.  As 
a  re."<ult  of  the  above-mentioned  cam- 
paign. I  have  received  numerous  letters 
and  protests. 

Sugar  is  an  essential  of  life  and  one 
of  the  most  widely  used  foods.  The 
shortage  of  this  commodity  Is  well  known 
by  everyone,  and  no  one  deplores  the 
condition  more  than  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Cuba  Is  the  greatest  source  of  sugar  in 
the  world.  Since  1941.  its  entire  crop 
has  been  purchased  by  the  United  States. 
During  1846.  however,  the  administration 
invited  other  nations  to  take  most  of  it 
for  their  use. 

Furthermore,  the  production  of  sugar 
In  continental  United  States  has  not  only 


Blow  Aimed  at  Africulhire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSF  Ol  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  6,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  is  about  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  nations  to  reduce 
tariff  by  another  50  percent.  This  is  an- 
other step  toward  free  trade  and  a  blow 
aimed  at  American  agriculture. 

The  so-called,  but  misnamed.  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  enacted  in 
1934  is  the  source  of  authority  under 
which  the  President  proposes  to  lower 
the  tariffs  on  competitive  imports,  espe- 
cially on  foreign  agricultural  products. 

I  am  sure  the  free-trade  advocates 
will  recall  that  it  was  their  contention  in 
1934  that  the  trade-agreement  bill,  if 
and  when  enacted,  would  make  for  peace. 
The  trade-agreement  bill  was  passed  but, 
instead  of  resulting  in  peace,  it  was  the 
prelude  to  the  most  devastating  war  in 
recorded  hi-story.   So  much  for  that.  The 
record  shows  that  when  It  was  proposed 
to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  from 
March  1.  1937.  to  June  12.  1940.  it  was 
claimed  by  its  advocates  that  it  would 
stimulate  our  exports.    Did  it?    It  failed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  dictators  in 
the  Axis  group  of  nations  were  urged  to 
buy  munitions  to  the  limit  of  their  ca- 
pacity.   Why  was  this  done?    The  pur- 
pose was  to  build  up  the  promised  ex- 
ports.   Thus  the  trade-agreement  advo- 
cates   armed    Japan    and    assisted    in 
arming  Hitler.    Ten  million  tons  cf  steel 
were  rushed  to  Japan,  and  also  airplane 
engines,  oil,  and  other  war  materials,  re- 
sulting later  In  a  deplorable  shortage  of 
these  materials  to  provide  for  our  own 
national  defense.    All  this  was  done  by 
the    low -tariff    trade-agreement    advo- 
cates In  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  trade- 
agreement  program  had  increased  ex- 
ports.  Our  boys  paid  for  this  un-Ameri- 
can program  with  their  blood  and  thou- 
sands paid  with  their  lives. 

I  wonder  if  the  American  people  In  the 
light  of  the  ghastly  experience  under  the 
trade  agreements  will  again  yield  to  the 
craven  hypocrisy  of  a  conscienceless 
group  of  Internationalists  masquerading 
as  idealists  and  peace  promoters. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  the  South 
has  become  aware  of  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  their  agriculture  from  the 
low-tariff  policy  inaugurated  under  the 
trade  agreements. 

Undjr  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
in  the  CCNORtssioNAL  Rccord  a  bri«  f  filed 
by  the  Association  Southern  Commis- 
sioners of  Agriculture  protesting  the  pro- 


posed reduction  In  the  tariff  rates  on 
American  agricultural  products  by  an- 
other 50  percent: 
Abgtjment    in    Brief    CoicnxHCKDiNC    ths 

VirWS    at  ASEOC3ATIOM    SOtrrHKRN    COMMIS- 

EioNnts  or  AcKicm.TTntx  With  Rsspect  to 
Peoposal  To  NECoriATs  RscipaocAL  Taajs 

ACCEEUENTS      WfTH       AnSTtAUA.      BKLCITM. 

Bbazil.     Canada.     Cbiis.     China.     Cuba, 
czschosujvakxa.   prance.  india.  lebanon 

(Steo-Leeanese  Customs  Union).  Luzxm- 

BTTIC.  NCTHZBLAlfOfi.  NEW  ZEALAIfO,  NokWAT. 

Union  or  Sooth  Arica.  Union  or  Bona 
BociAust  RxpuBUcs.  Unfisb  Kingdom 

This  argument  In  brief  submitted  by  the 
Association  Southern  Commissioners  of  Agri- 
culture Is  Intended  to  express  the  collective 
views  of  the  commissioners  with  regard  to 
tariff  and  other  concessions  that  might  be 
made  within  the  scope  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  and  in  the  negotiations  with  each 
of  the  18  foreign  nations  with  whom  the 
President  has  proclaimed  negotiations  are  to 
begin. 

Whereas  section  350  (2)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  at  June  la.  1034.  as  amended, 
gives  expression  to  the  purpose  of  the  act 
and  states  it  to  be  in  part  that: 

"For  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign 
markets  for  the  products  of  the  United  States 
(as  a  means  of  assisting  In  the  present  emer- 
geccy  in  restoring  the  American  standard  of 
living,  In  overcoming  domestic  unemploy- 
ment and  the  present  economic  depression, 
in  Increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  piibllc.  and  In  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  better  relationship  among  var- 
ious branches  of  American  agriculture,  in- 
dtutry.  mining,  and  commerce)  by  regulating 
the  admission  of  foreign  goods  Into  xht 
United  States  In  accordance  with  the  char- 
acteristics and  needs  of  various  branches  of 
American  production";  and 

Whereas  section  360  (a)  of  the  Trade 
Agreemenu  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended, 
further  provides  that: 

"*  *  *  The  President,  whenever  be 
finds  as  a  fact  that  any  existing  duties  or 
other  Import  restrictions  of  the  United  States 
or  any  foreign  country  are  unduly  burdening 
and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  that  the  purpose  ;.bove 
declared  will  be  promoted  by  the  means 
hereinafter  specified.  Is  authorized  from  time 
to  time— 

"(1)  To  enter  into  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments  or  instru- 
mentalities thereof;  and." 

Whereas  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  Jtme  la.  1934.  as  amended,  provides 
that: 

"Before  any  foreign  trade  agreement  it  con- 
cluded with  any  foreign  government  or  In- 
strumentality thereof  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  reasonable  public  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  such 
government  or  Instrumentality  shall  bo 
glvsn  In  order  that  any  Interested  person 
may  have  an  opporttmlty  to  present  his 
views  to  the  President.' 

It  U  pursuant  to  these  several  sections, 
and  particula.ly  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  that  now  comes  the  Association 
Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture: 

(1)  To  exhibit  for  the  benefit  of  the  Free- 
ident  the  association's  inuiest  in  the  pro- 
posed foreign  trade  agreements  under  dU- 
ctaulon,  and 

(2)  To  point  out  to  the  President  the 
economic  overburden  to  southern  agriculture 
which  would  ensue  from  Presidential  cxfrclse 
of  power  to  effectuate  the  propoeed  agree- 
ments, and 

(3)  To  make  prayer  to  the  President  that 
the  trade  agreemcnU  propoeals  now  imder 
dlscu(sloi)  lor  the  reasons  hereinafter  set 
forth  be  not  enacted  with  any  of  the  follow- 
ing counuiea:  Ausualla,  Belgium.  Brazil, 
Canada.  Chile.  China.  Cuba.  Caeohoelovakla. 
Prance.  India,  Lebanon  (8yro-Lebanece  Cus- 


toms Union),  Luxembourg,  Netherlands.  New 
Zealand.  Norway,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Bepubllcs,  and 
United  Kingdom 

(4)  To  point  out  still  further  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  -mder  the  f a vcsred -nations  clause 
any  and  uil  concessions  granted  on  any  and 
every  product  to  any  one  of  the  atxive  nations 
is  ipso  facto  extended  to  oU  so-called  agree- 
ment nations  in  the  world,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  negotiations  are  even  at  this 
time  being  considered  with  respect  to  that 
particular  nation. 

For  example:  Any  concession  made  to  Can- 
ada or  to  Australia,  such  as  on  meats  or 
meat  products,  will  open  our  domestic  mar- 
kets to  a  veritable  flood  of  similar  meat 
products — canned  corned  beet,  roast  beef, 
chicken,  and  the  like,  from  the  Argentine. 
Uruguay.  Paraguay,  and  BraEll.  as  well  as  to 
any  and  all  Buropeen  and  Asiatic  nations. 

Arguments  later  to  be  advanced  wlU  show 
that  the  pending  negotiations,  contemplat- 
ing the  reduction  of  existing  protective  tariff 
rates,  which  result  in  opening  our  domestic 
markets  to  a  flood  of  foreign  ugrlcultural 
products  from  tTe  world  la.  in  effect,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  act  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  declared  nurpoee  of  Congress  In  enacting 
the  same. 

The  Asstdatioo  Southern  Commissioners 
of  Agrlcul'urc  it,  as  the  name  connotes.  • 
confederation  of  the  commissioners  of  a|^- 
culture  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas. 
Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Loulalana.  Mis- 
sissippi. South  Oart^lna.  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma.  Texas.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

Totu  petitioners,  the  commissioners  of 
the  above-«numera>«d  StatM.  function  in 
their  respective  SUtes  unrier  constltvtlonsl 
authority  and  statutory  regulations.  They 
were  elected  by  the  people  or.  as  In  the  case 
of  four,  were  appointed  by  the  CSovemor  who 
was  elected  by  the  people. 

Bach  in  his  oflklal  capacity  operates  bis 
ofBce  throtigh  a  State-wide  tuz*support«d 
agrictUtviral  nrganiaatton  set  up  to  meet  the 
economic  requlrementa  of  agriculture  under 
the  constitutional  authority  and  the  stat- 
utory regulations  of  bis  particular  State. 

May  we  here  point  out  that  the  State  com- 
missioners of  agrtculttire  are  ever  in  close 
and  understanding  contact  with  their  farmer 
constltuenU:  that  they  are  fully  cognisant 
of  the  moral,  the  physical,  the  spirittial  and 
the  economic  requirements  of  their  people: 
that  we  know  their  hopes,  their  needs,  their 
wanu.  and  their  ambitions. 

These  agricultural  commissioners.  Indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  address  this  their 
prayer  in  behalf  of  their  constituencies  acd 
In  so  doing  are  operating  tinder  the  declared 
principle  of  Its  association  members:  strictly 
in  conformity  with  constitutional  authority 
exercised  within  statutory  regtilations.  sup- 
plemented by  rules  and  a  set  of  bylaws 
adopted  by  thom  for  the  purpose  of  facUitat- 
Ing  and  dispatching  public  business  pursuant 
to  the  good  •will  objectives  imd  purpoeee  of 
their  association. 

The  37.000.000  of  olUaens  at  the  great 
southland  and  their  duly  elected  State  ofll- 
cials.  the  southern  commissioners  of  agri- 
culture, are  each  one  sprung  from  the  loins 
of  those  who  for  more  than  100  years  carried 
the  sundards  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
never -ending  struggle,  and  even  on  the  field 
of  battle,  paid  to  support  the  economic 
theory  and  doctrine  of  free  trade  versiu  the 
protectlvs  tariff. 

For  reasons  hereafter  to  be  enumerated 
these  stalwart  and  deoioeratlc  southern  peo- 
ples, after  long  trials,  and  due  to  the  kaleido- 
scopic changes  attending  the  national  econ- 
omy of  the  United  Statee  In  a  more  modern 
world,  are  with  reluctance  compelled  to  burn 
all  bridges  behind  them  and  to  make  prayer 
to  their  Chief  Bzecutive  that  be  now  retain 
in  behalf  of  their  agricultural  producU  the 
veetltss  of  tariff  protection  wlilch  stUl  re- 
main of  the  act  of  IMO.   That  be  do  so  In 


ordo'  to  keep  the  markets  at  them  United 
States  open  to  them  for  the  sa'e  of  their 
Amtflcan  produced  crops  cf  fau.  foods,  (ceda 
tmd  fibers,  and  without  an  undue  overbunfteB 
of  compel ition  from  foreign  producers  of 
Identical  crops. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  his- 
toric privations  endured  by  the  peofde  of  the 
cotton  South,  whose  agricultural  economy 
was  hitherto  hinged  to  a  one-crop  system. 
Neither  is  It  necessary  to  recall  to  you.  sir. 
the  hardships  endured  by  our  people  during 
the  world-wide  depression  at  the  late  1920'a. 
Then  we  bad  an  annual  production  of  up- 
ward of  18.000.000  bales,  spindles  of  the 
world  geared  to  spin  American  staple;  cotton, 
then  king,  had  maintained  the  balance  of 
trade  against  the  world  for  these  United 
States  and  for  upward  at  half  a  cenUiry. 

In  the  midst  of  world-wide  depression  in 
the  early  1930*8.  a  beneficent  and  sympathetic 
Executive  as  well  as  sn  understanding  Con- 
grees  addreeeed  themselves  to  solving  our 
problem.  There  was  much  talk  then  as  to 
whether  the  increase  in  existing  cotton  sup- 
plies was  merely  an  increase  in  the  annual 
carry-over  or  was  It  a  cotton  surplus.  But 
that  is  beside  the  point. 

Conferences  were  held.  Bxtended  bearing* 
took  place  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  In  the 
eotton-pnxluelng  States  themselves.  Aetkm 
programs  were  promulgated  Effective  legis- 
lation was  instituted.  Enabling  acts  and 
finances  were  quickly  made  availa>>l«  from 
the  Federal  Treasury,  to  put  these  legisla- 
tive programs  Into  etlect. 

Our  cotton  production  was  reduced.  Our 
acres  were  measured.  A  plow  up  campaign 
was  instituted.  Markets,  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign,  were  controlled.  We  were  told 
where  and  what  to  plant,  in  what  qtiantftlea 
and  to  what  grades;  where,  when,  and  how  to 
market  our  production  at  what  prices;  and  to 
whom. 

Yes.  we  were  stiffered  even  to  endure  pen- 
alties for  noncompliance  with  multitudi- 
nous administrative  rulings  and  failures  to 
act  in  accordance  with  Federal  regulation 
under  the  various  crop  controls.  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  Bankhead  bills,  domestic 
allotments,  marketing,  grading,  and  other 
statutes. 

Of  necessity,  as  stated  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, all  of  this  was  experiment  by  the  trial 
and  error  method.  But.  by  and  with  the 
encouragement  of  a  continuing  sympathetic 
and  trtily  Democratic  controlled  national  ad- 
ministration, the  Cotton  South  went  along 
with  the  entire  program.  The  Nation's  peer- 
less leader,  from  his  Georgls  homestead, 
tatight  the  southern  farmers  not  by  word 
alone  but  by  deed  and  in  action  on  his  own 
lands  the  value  of  diversification  of  crops, 
of  compliance  to  regulation  *  *  *.  of  co- 
operation, of  soU-conservatlon  practices  and 
marketing  controls—all  In  the  hope  that  the 
great  bensAts  then  expected  and  (oreeasi 
would  flow  out  of  the  program. 

This  program  has  now  been  in  effect  for 
oiore  than  a  decade.  Its  adaptation  to  the 
South  has  been  attended  by  costly  social 
legislation — the  organixstlon  of  labor,  old- 
age  pensions,  social  security,  minimum  wage 
laws,  Increased  income  taxes,  increased  rail 
rates,  and  other  Increased  charges  and  coeta 
of  production— the  net  rastUt  of  which,  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  can  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  whUe  cotton  prices  have  about 
been  doubled,  otir  production  has  been  de- 
creased from  eighteen  to  approslmately  nine 
million  bales  per  year,  and  with  the  ootton- 
reduetlon  program  has  gone  s  large  part, 
If  not  all,  of  our  foreign  markets  for  cotton. 

At  the  same  tune  ooste  for  fertUlaer.  feeds, 
sems,  fuel  for  agricultural  operations,  fenc- 
ing, agnniltunl  machinery,  ginning,  rail 
rates,  tixrt.  and  other  Increased  produetloa 
and  marketing  charges  were  geared  to  a 
bigh^  standard  of  soelal  exlstene*. 
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lOt- 

d«b«t  ibl* 


rrom  th«  •Undpolnt  of  Btt  ineomt 
purebwini  pow«r  dtrtvtd  from  o?«r-aU 
ton    producuon.    it    !■    bluhly    d«b« 
wbotb*;   or  not  th«  South  bM  madt 
tu  rliKl    flntncUJ     Hnpro?tin«nt 
under  tht  new  ord«r  that  now  obtain* 
On  tht  oth«r  hand,  mgrlcultural  «t#r 
ororMt.  ttaeblDf  good  •othbuildtng  and 
Utmtatlon  pnicttctt.  •trtMlng  tb«  need 
dlwraJflcatlon  of  crop*  ■•  wpoundtd  by 
Unlt«l  Stutta  M  w«ll  •■  8i«U  dtpartmtn 
•grlcultur*.  h(iv«  brought  n«w  and  ur 
WfAltb  lod  hoppintM  to  our  MCtlon  of 
•  *untry. 

W«  loofe  DOW  to  our  fruiUul  orchard* 
to  th«  tttr«lncr««*lng  dairy  and  bttf  ^ 
that  graw  In  our  •ouihrrn  woodland 
tuTM.    Wt  count  th«  trtmendoua  incrti 
our  awlnt  h^rda,  our  annual  increaa*  I 
•ptcted  p«cklng-houa«  •Iau^hUr.     Wa 
to  our  creiitnerlea,  our  margarine  and 
butter,  and  to  our  chaaaa  planu.  to  oui 
pouto  aurch  induatry.  to  our  lncrea<ted 
try   and   egg   production,   and    to   tra: 
ait«r  tralnload  of  early  eprlng  tegetablea 
rtea.  peaches,  pluma.  and  melons  wblct 
flow   Into  northern  markeu.  made 
u-'der  the  new  agricultural  economy 
been  butlded  for  our  people. 

It  can  in  truth  b..  aald  that  in  sp 
tbe  aftermath  of  World  Wat  II  and 
ao-called  reglmenutlon  to  which  our 
have  been  or  have  aubjected  themaelvei 
out  of  the  new  system  baa  been  born 
mendoualy  increased  measure    of 
taapplneas  and  creature  comforts  to 
ton  South  today. 
Somewhere  in  the  Sacred  Book  it  la 
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ttn   that   "The  Lord  glvetb   and  the 
taketh  away."    QulU  recently  due  to 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  assessed 
covered,  the  price  of  cotton  fell  mori 
10  cents  a  pound  in  one  single  month 
eomltant  with  that  decline  In  price  coi 
tlce  of  a  very  amall  crop  this  year 
federally  imposed  controls. 

With  It.  however,  cornea  notice  of 
mendoua  cartel  set  up  In  the  British 
financed  in  Parliament  with  an  af 
tlon   of   MM.000.000.     Thla   cartel 
under  the  British  system  of  marketlijg 
undertake  to  control  the  cotton 
the  world  In  behalf  of  British  econoifiy 
ean  only  do  so  to  the  detriment  of 
■outhem  markets  in  behalf  of  Br 
other  forttfn  growths  of  cotton  supl  i 
ArgumenU   later   will    bi   advanc<d 
demonatratlooa  mad*  that  thU  action  - 
p«rt  of   the   Brltlah   Oovemment. 
•p«rt  from  other  reason*,  give*  ri** 
question  a*  to  whether  or  not  an] 
agreement  whatever  should   be   nr-^ 
with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
while    the   actions   of    tbe   British 
MTtel  remains  in  obscurity. 

As  thU  la  being  written,  it  1*  evidefit 
the  American  otton  planter  finda 
tn  a  precarious  situation  with  respec 
foreign  markeU  since  the  production 
ootton  crop  thla  year  a*  prodtKed  und  >r 
•ral  control,  is  but  *iightly  more  that 
to  service  the  needs  and  requlrem^nu 
th*   American   people   thenueivee 
BO  longer  king,  can  no  longer  balanc » 
tnd: 

Now  eomee  from  th*  OommittM 
tproclty.    Preaidential    notice    of    . 
not  alone  to  reduce  the  tarlffa  on 
manufacture*  and  semimanufactures 
tended  to  secure  the  home  market 
■outhem  cotton  planter,  but  In 
Agreements  negotlatlona  propoaal  1* 
Induce  the  protective  tariff  rates 
other  competing  fibers. 

Apparently  unmlndftil  o(  th* 
creaeed  producUon  of  aynthetic  fiben 
wartime  ezpanaion  in  the  wartime 
State*,  the  cotton  South  by  virtue 
trade-acreementa  program   Is  to 
•nd  more  of  Ita  Am«lcaa  cotton 
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the  war  induatri**  not  alon*  of  Am*rlea  but 
now  of  Burop*.  turn*d  from  making  muni- 
Uona  of  war  to  th*  manufactur*  of  rayon, 
nylon,  and  othar  synthetic  fiber*,  filament*. 
yam*.  thr**d*.  noU*.  and  other  •*ml  and 
manufactured  •ynth*tlc  fiber*  for  future  ex- 
port to  th*  United  But**. 

A  furth*r  propo*al  la  m»d*  to  r*dttc*  th* 
uril!  rawa  which  in  a  Urge  m*Mur*  P«- 
mitt*d  u»  profiubly  to  Inert***  our  h*rd* 
of  beef  cattle  and  milk  cows  Not  alone  do 
pending  trad*-*gr**ment  negotiations  pro- 
poee  the  reduction  of  taiif!  rate.,  on  Uv**ioci 
and  th*  m*at  producu  thareof .  but  on  butter. 
oh*e*e.  mlik.  and  cream,  be  it  condensed, 
•vaporatad.  or  dried. 

The  Committee  on  Reciprocity  alao  make* 
propoaala  to  barter  our  home  markets  for 
eggs  m  the  shell,  dried  or  froaen  eggs,  cgf 
yolks,  and  egg  albumena.  A  downward  re- 
vuion  m  theee  tariffs  U.  at  this  time,  un- 
thinkable to  any  sound  agrictiltural  econo- 
mist. 

Argument  might  be  advanced  that  the 
increased  imporUtlons  of  these  producu 
are  percentagewlee.  amall  in  comparison  with 
total  annual  consumption  within  the  Nation 
and  therefore  not  Imporunt  either  to  the 
southern  agricultural  economy  or  to  the 
national  economy  as  a  whole 

Take  the  matter  of  butter  imports  which 
undoubtedly  will  flow  out  of  the  enactment 
of  any  one  of  aeveral  of  the  trade  agreemenu 
either  throtigb  unUateral.  bilateral,  or  mvUti- 
lateral  trade. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the 
butter  situation  In  the  United  States  at  this 
very  moment  Is  dally  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  Government, 
until  some  2  months  ago.  was  paying  a  sub- 
aldy  of  13  cents  a  pound  to  the  producers 
thereof.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the 
tarlll  rate  now  on  butter  Is  14  oents  per 
pound 

In  addition  to  many  other  conunodltles, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through- 
out the  laat  year  has  been  called  upon  many 
times  to  make  purchasee  of  butter  In  local 
markeU  in  order  to  maintain  the  parity  floor 
for  thla  commodity  set  by  the  Coogrees  of 
the  United  States,  and  under  present  stat- 
utea  they  will  be  thus  compelled  to  issue 
theee  prices  (or  the  next  2  years. 

In  the  face  of  this  costly  Oovemment  sub- 
*ldy.  Mr.  Preeldent.  1st  the  Aaaooiatlon  of 
8outh*ra  Comml*sloner*  of  Agriculture  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration  the  notable  and 
historic  fact  that  th*  arrival  on*  time  in  the 
New  York  market  of  a  single  shipload  of 
butur  from  New  Zealand  In  one  single  day 
d*pre**ed  the  American  market  prices  an 
avarage  of  6  cenu  per  pound. 

Will  the  Federal  Government  attempt  to 
maintain  a  floor  and  support  prices  on  the 
foreign  butter  to  follow  the  enactment  of 
th***  tr*atl«*t 

The  largest  single  income  item  to  the  aver- 
age *outh*ra  cotton  planter,  outskle  of  th* 
cotton  atapl*  Itself,  is  the  price  that  he  re- 
cede* for  th*  compllm*nt  of  cottonseed  pro- 
duced with  hi*  cotton  that  la  bacause  of  the 
value  of  the  cottonseed-oil  content  from 
which,  among  other  Items,  la  produced  mar- 
garine. Fropoaal  la  made  in  pending  nego- 
tlatlona now  to  reduce  the  exlatlng  tariff 
rataa  on  both  cottonaeed  oil  and  margarin*. 
It  is  to  be  noted  alao  that  decreased  rate* 
of  duty  on  competing  edible  olla  and  fau. 
a*  wall  as  on  margarine,  are  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  negotiations  for  tariff  reductions. 
What  a  traveety  on  economic  Justice  for 
the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  to  barter  away 
the  American  market  for  butter,  cottonseed 
oil.  oleo.  and  other  margarine  olla.  as  well  as 
many  other  oils.  fats,  and  directly  competing 
oU-bcarlng  aeeds.  by  reducing  the  tariff  to 
the  foreign  producers  when  at  the  same  time 
the  United  States  Government  Itself  main- 
tains a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  and  Imposes 
that  tax  even  on  a  southern  cotton  planter 


if  h*  wl«h*s  to  produo*  and  ssU  eolortd  mar- 
garin* from  th*  cotton»**d  oil  h*  hims*ij 

'^'^In  addition  thereto,  many  of  th*  Stiitss 
north  of  ths  Mason  and  Dixon'*  lln*.  follow- 
ing  th*  paturn  est  by  th*  F*d*ral  Oovfrn- 
m*nt.  impo**  prohibltlv*  llo*nM  fsss  and 
Btats  taxss  against  margarine,  an  Amerlcan- 
produc*d  agricultural  product  of  our  irnn 
ootton  South,  when  oflered  to  the  people  of 
the  UnlUd  Bute*  by  th*  touthern  producer* 

*  On  J  among  th*  many  hundreds  of  arl««l; 
tural  producu  upon  which  proposal  is  misos 
to  negotiate  Uriff  reduction  Is  that  of  potS' 
toss.  Under  date  of  Novsmber  28.  iwe. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson.  Secretary.  United  Statss 
Dspartment  of  Agriculture,  addressing  ths 
Honorsble  BtMta  Thomas,  chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  UnlUd 
SUtes  Senate,  pointed  out  the  precarious 
position  of  the  American  farmer  with  respect 
to  the  production  and  marketing  of  ths 
present  potsto  crop, 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  ArictUturs  on  that 

date :  _. 

••The  basic  relatiouahlp  between  our  agri- 
cultural price  support  commltmenu  and  oro- 
ductlon  levela  for  the  various  crops  invclved 
U  one  of  the  moat  fundamental  questions 
before  us  at  thla  time.  •  •  •  While  this 
situation  will  have  more  serious  implications 
for  the  future,  if  domeetlc  or  foreign  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  our  farms  falls  off 
materially.  It  la  slso  of  immediate  concern. 
We  are  having."  wrote  tbe  United  States  Sec- 
reUry  of  Agriculture,  "very  real  trouble  with 
potatoes  this  year.  In  calling  thU  whole 
question  to  your  attention  I  ahould  llhe  to 
review  the  potato  program— In  light  of  the 
difllctiltles  we  are  having  in  carrying  out  price 
support  commitments  with  this  first  of  the 
major  poatwar  surplus  crops." 

The  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  then  goes  into 
lengthy  deUll  with  respect  to  the  present 
pouto  situation  ir  the  United  States.  He 
Ulls  of  the  harvest,  the  surplus,  the  acreage 
cultivated,  the  dollar  values.  He  tells  or  our 
downward  adjtiatment  in  production  ijoals 

•  •    •    and   desplts  their  every   activity. 

•  *  *  adviaea  thd  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foreatry 
"the  situation  in  l»4«  Is  much  worss  than  it 
was  In  1646." 

The  Secretary  then  gives  a  graphic  plcturs 
as  to  how  ths  Dspartment  has  sndeavored  to 
get  rid  of  the**  poUtoea  by  distributing 
them  to  school  lunches  and  free  of  charge  to 
approved  public  institutions,  of  diversion  of 
Oovemment  storeys  to  atarch  mills  and  as 
llvsstock  feeds,  to  the  manufacture  of  alco- 
hol, and,  among  other  facu  which  hav*  to  b« 
faced,  oontlnuea  to  write: 

"Reporu  will  soon  begin  to  appear,  telling 
how  potatoea  are  rotting  in  the  fleMs  or 
going  to  waste  In  other  places.  This  is  an 
unpleasant  situation,  but  It  U  a  atark  reality 
we  must  face.  The  over-all  cost  to  the  Gov- 
srnmsnt  for  the  1046  poUto  support  pre  gram 
is  sstimsted  at  $100,000,000.  Of  this  amount 
ths  Department  will  recover,  roughly,  $20,- 
000,000,  leaving  a  net  coat  to  ths  Oovsrnment 
of  approximaUly  $80,000,000." 

Mr.  Prssident,  now  hear  the  Association 
Southem  Commlsslonsrs  of  Agrlcultunt  wsU 
on  this  point. 

In  that  Istur  th*  8*cr*ury  of  Agrlotiltura 
advise*  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  on  hand  at  this  very  moment 
OO.OOO.OOO  to  100.000.000  buahela  of  pota- 
toee  coetlng  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment a  net  loss  of  $80,000,000.  that  they  ars 
not  in  such  storage  as  will  prevent  them  from 
freexlng  this  winter:  that  they  cannot  be 
absorbed  by  the  American  starch  millt.  and 
yet.  and  at  this  very  time  the  committee  on 
reciprocity  conumplates  bartering  away  the 
American  markets  for  starches  In  generr.l  and 
potato  surch  in  partlctilar  by  propoalnt;  how 
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to  further  reducs  ths  protsettvt  tariff  on 
potato  starch  in  order  to  open  ths  potato 
sUrch  markeu  of  the  UnlUd  SUtss  to  for- 
slgn  producers  of  potato  starch. 

Not  alons,  Mr.  President,  do  tb*y  eon- 
tsmplau  rsdudng  ths  protsctlvs  tariff  on 
ths  poUto  starch  but,  unthinkably  so,  on 
whiU  or  Irish  potatoes,  while  ths  Pedsral 
Oovsmmsnt  owns  nsarly  MXWO.OOO  buahsls. 

As  It  is.  Mr.  Prssldsnt.  with  poutoss  and 
potato  starch,  so  It  is  with  oorn  and  with 
corn  sUroh.  Nsgotlatlons  ars  to  bs  con- 
ducted that  will  look  to  ths  reduction  or  fur- 
tbsr  abaumsnt  of  tariff  ratas  that  will  at 
one  and  th*  asms  tlms  shut  down  ths  oorn 
starch  factories  of  ths  Unltsd  SUtss  and  opsn 
otu-  horns  markeu  to  ths  flood  of  hundrsds  of 
millions  of  pounds  (imporU  in  soms  past 
ysars  havs  been  in  excess  of  half  a  blUlun 
pounds'  of  cassava,  uptoca.  sago,  arrowroot, 
and  other  farlnaosotis  substancss  and  sUrcb- 
bsarlng  producU  Imported  from  foreign 
lands  to  bs  sold  directly  in  competition  with 
com  starch,  in  this,  ths  bannsr  com -crop 
year  of  oorn  production  in  thsss  Unitsd 
SUtss. 

Advices  Just  received  from  the  Dei>artment 
of  Agriculttue  are  to  the  effect  that  "ths 
starchea  made  from  culled  sweetpoUtoes 
were  found  wholly  adequaU  in  making  ad- 
heslves  for  \iss  on  tht^  back  of  United  SUtes 
postags  stamps  and  flaps  of  snvslopss;  that 
until  quiU  recently  whiu-poUto  starchss 
had  historically  been  used  for  that  purpoae." 
What  a  aad  oommenUry  on  the  economies 
of  otir  national  Ufs  is  ths  fact  that  one  of 
the  speclalisU  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  presumee  that  this  letter 
will  reach  your  desk.  Mr.  President,  carried 
by  a  postage  stamp  not  stuck  either  with 
American-produced  white-  or  sweet-potato 
starch,  but  with  an  adhesive  made  from 
imported  cassava  rooU.  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee of  redproelty  wanU  to  negotiate  a 
reduction  in  tariff,  while  80,000,000  bushels 
of  poUtoes  now  owned  by  ths  Government 
rot  In  storags. 

It  is  not  considered  amiss  here  to  Insert 
a  list  which  will  exhibit  a  few  of  the  many 
producu  indigenous  to  the  Southem  SUtss 
and  soms  of  thoss  directly  competitive  there- 
with upon  which  proposal  Is  mads  to  rsduos 
ths  Uriff  ratss  now  afforded  the  American 
producers: 

Cattl*. 

Live  and  dresssd  potUtry. 

Msat  and  meat  producU. 

Lard  and  lard  suhstitutss. 

Olsomargarlns,  othsr  edible  oUs  and  fata. 

mik  and  ortam:  Oondstissd.  svaporatsd, 
dried. 

Butur. 

Chess*. 

Pish  snd  fish  produeU. 

Eggs:  In  shell,  dried,  froaen. 

Bgg  yolks  and  egg  albumens. 

Leather  and  hides. 

Whale  oil,  seal.  cod.  and  othsr  marln*  and 
fish  oils. 

Barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  and  rys. 

Rice,  rice  meal,  and  broken  rlos. 

Whsat  and  whsat  flotir. 

Barley  malt. 

Oil  eaks  and  oU-caks  rasal  of  soybaan.  lln- 
•••d.  psanut. 

Dry  and  rips  beans,  llmas.  paas,  Itntlls. 

Tamarinds,  grapefruit,  limes. 

Pineapples. 

Applss. 

Berrlss  and  raisins. 

Apricots,  prunss,  and  psaehss. 

CoeonuU,  peanuu,  walnuu.  othsra. 

Broken  nuts  and  nut  producU. 

Peanut  buttsr.  etc. 

Cottonseed  and  other  vegsUbls  oils  and 
tets. 

Molasses  and  sugar  sirups. 

Boney. 

Oil  seede:  castor  bean,  copra,  palm  kernel, 
penila,  babaeeu  nuts,  and  other  oU-bearing 
seeds  and  nuta. 


Tunf .  eoeoatrt,  palm,  j^rtlla,  and  llnsssd 
oil. 

Tobaoco  asd  tobacco  manttfaeturss. 

Cotton  mantifaettirss  and  ssmlmanufae- 
turss. 

WooAsn  nantifMturss  and  ssmtmanufac- 
turss. 

Rayon  and  otbsr  synthstle  tsxtUss. 

Rayon  fllamsaU,  stapiss,  yarns,  threads, 
noils.  wasU. 

Rayon  fabrics,  wearing  appnrsl,  flovsa. 
hosiery,  handkerchlsfs,  mufllsrs,  lacss,  em- 
broideries, ribbons,  and  other  miuiufactursa. 

Wood  and  wood  manufactures. 

Psanuu:  shsllsd.  not  shellsd.  blanched, 
salted,  prepared  cr  prsssrvsd.  iiad  psanut 
butter, 

Psas:  grsen  and  ripe  peas  and  ehlck  peas. 

Onions.  WhiU  and  Irish  potatoss. 

Tomatoes  tn  thsir  nattiral  stato. 

Rutabagas,  turnips. 

Eggplant. 

Cucumbers. 

Squash. 

Celery. 

Lettuce. 

Cabbaga  and  all  othar  Tegstables  not 
especially  provided  for. 

It  U  indefensible  that  any  executive  agency 
of  the  Oovsmmsnt  in  support  of  what  baa 
been  proven  to  be  an  unsound  economic 
theory  would  today  oonUmplate  making  aerl- 
oua  Inroads  Into  the  agricultural  economy 
that  has  been  ntirtursd  in  the  Cotton  South 
during  this  last  decade  and  a  half  under  a 
truly  aympathetle  and  understanding  Dmno- 
oratlc  administration. 

Ths  markeU  of  Waahlngton,  Baltimore. 
PhUadelphla.  PltUburgh.  Clsvoiand.  Nsw 
York.  Detroit,  Chicago,  Kansas  City.,  and 
all  ths  great  ind\istrlal  trade  ansae  compre- 
hended within  that  Urrltory  hsd  for  years 
been  the  market  of  the  Cotton  South  for  iU 
annual  crope  of  early  green  giirden  vege- 
Ubles,  fruiu.  melons,  and  berrlss. 

It  is  suted  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction that  If  the  program  conUmplatad 
in  the  cxirrently  to-be-conducted  trade- 
agrssmsnt  nagoUauons  is  carrUid  out  that 
ws  in  ths  great  Southland  will  sss  our 
southsra-grown  sarly  grssn  vsgeUbles  ■ 
poutoss,  tomatoss.  turnips,  sggplanu. 
aqtutsh.  canota.  cucumbers,  celiry,  Isttuos. 
oabbags,  spinach,  bsans.  peas,  peppers, 
com — rotting  tn  our  fields  and  on  our  land, 
whils  th*  Florida  Bast  Coast,  ths  Bsaboard. 
and  ths  Southam  Railways  will  havil  train- 
load  aftsr  tralnload  of  Idsntlcal  vsgsublsa^ 
ths  (M^uet  of  foreign  labor  farms  and  gar- 
dans— across  otir  tsrtlls  flslds  and  through 
our  Southern  SUtss  to  our  own  historic 
aorthsm  marksU  undsr  ths  guiss  of  a 
rsclprocal  trads-agrssmsnu  pact. 

Now.  Mr.  Prssldsnt,  hear  ths  southsra 
oommlssio&srs  well  on  this: 

It  may  bs  trus  that  in  ths  rsaiim  of  world 
trads  northern  Industry  can  ssll  100  auto- 
aobUss  or  100  tractors  or  100  tyiwwrlUrs  to 
tbs  ownar*  of  ths  planUtions  in  foreign 
oountriaa  wboaa  paon  labor  pn)duo*  thsir 

e)dtMta.  Thaaa  foraltn  producara  do  not 
va  to  pay  tba  minimuna  wage  aoalss  par 
hour  imposad  by  th*  United  Btatss  Psdsral 
Oovarnmsnt.  TlMy  do  not  have  to  pay  Psd- 
sral ratsa  d  workman's  compaasutlon  or  so- 
elal  asourlty  taisa  impoaad  upon  ths 
NIrieultural  produoars  of  our  Bouth.  Dnllka 
our  producers,  tbsy  arc  not  faosd  with  tha 
payinant  of  ths  Inooma  taxss  chsarfully  boms 
oy  oar  own  southern  truck  tarmsrs  and  work- 
ers. Tbs  forsignars  ars  not  afforded  free 
aahoola,  and  old-age  panaloos.  ncardlsss  of 
racs.  creed,  or  color,  or  other  tieneficsaesa 
that  flow  out  of  tbs  salightsntng  admin- 
tstratloa  of  local.  Btata.  and  National  Oov- 
ammant  tn  tbsas  Unitad  BUtos  o(  Amorlea. 

It  ia  axlomatlo.  Mr.  PraaMant.  that  if  tha 
prsssnt  ratss  of  tariff  now  Impossd  upon  thsss 
coramortttiss  wsrs  prohlMtlee  aad  unduly  ds- 
structie*  ott  all  oompetitlon.  hovr  come  the 
large  imporU  of  theee  article  which  we  haea 


aaan  oroas  our  freotlars  aad  whkb  art  an* 
Dually  rsflscisd  la  tbs  forstga   ooaiiasrsa 
rsport  of  agricultural  ImporUT 
■qtudly,  1st  it  bs  known  to  all  men  that 

If  tbs  prasaat  tariff  rates  do  afford  our  south- 
sm  producers  soms  DMSsure  of  protection 
nscsssary  to  retain  boms  market*  and  main- 
Uin  tbs  American  standards  of  living,  tbsa 
why  rsduos  tbsmt 

If  sver  by  the  exercise  of  P  eeidentlai  power 
the  propoeed  trade  agreements  are  effectu- 
ated, the  truck  farmere  in  Florida.  Alabaana, 
Georgia.  Mississippi,  Louisiana.  Arkansas,  tba 
Carollnas.  yes.  and  ths  farmsr*  tn  ths  Rio 
Grands  Valley  and  thoee  who  cultivate  ths 
Irrigatad  aersage  in  the  Texas  winter  gardens, 
will  some  day  find  themeel\-es  dumping  their 
spinach,  their  new  poutoee.  their  tomatoes, 
their  carrou,  their  snspbeans,  their  eltrua 
fruiU.  and  their  melons  into  the  Irrlgstloa 
ditches  as  a  rssult  of  not  finding  marksta 
that  will  so  much  as  profit  them  to  harvest, 
pack,  and  ship  their  etock— paying  federally 
Imposed  wage  scalee — and  all  the  while  Illi- 
nois Central  trains  will  speed  across  their 
acres  bxudened  with  the  garden  products  of 
Mexican  peon  labor  working  at  little  or  no 
wage  on  Mexican  fields,  while  on  this  side  of 
the  border  minimum-wage  sesle*  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  organlned  labor 
rates  are  made  effective  against  all  labor  used 
in  harvesting  and  packing  crops. 

The  eouthern  textile  Industry  itself  is  now 
threatened  by  the  flood  of  cotton  textUes 
soon  to  be  looeed  upon  Amerlcs  in  northern 
as  wen  as  southern  ootton  nuirkeU.  once 
the  proposal  to  slash  the  Uriff  rates  on  cot- 
ton mantifacturee  and  semimanufactures  is 
nu.de  effective  through  the  enactment  of  tha 
propoeed  trade  agreemenu. 

We  muat  be  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  the 
trade-agreemenU  program  in  iU  entirety 
was  an  experimental  program  for  the  pur- 
pose recited  in  the  act  itself.  Section  S80 
(a)  of  the  act  of  June  12.  1084,  as  amended, 
provided  in  part,  as  follows: 

"For  ths  purpose  of  expanding  foreign 
nuu-keU  for  the  producu  of  the  Unitad  SUtss 
and  as  a  means  of  assisting  in  ths  pisssnt 
emergency,  in  rastorlng  tbe  American  sUnd- 
ard  of  living.  In  ovsreomlng  domestic  unam- 
ploynunt  and  sconomlo  depression.  In  tn- 
crsaalng  ths  purchasing  powsr  of  ths  Amsrl- 
can  public  and  mainUlning  a  bsttsr  rsla- 
tlonshlp  amoog  ths  various  branchss  of 
American  sgrlculturs.  Industry,  mining,  and 
commarcs." 

That  waa.,  tha  daolarsd  purposs  of  tha 
Trade  Agrssasanu  Act,  as  axprassad  by  tha 
Congraaa  of  tbs  Unitsd  BUtss  at  ths  tlma 
of  tu  anactBMnt. 

Wherein,  Mr.  Presidsnt,  ths  AssoelaUoa 
Bouthara  Oommlsslonsra  of  Agrietiltura  re- 
spsctfuUy  ask  of  you.  will  tbs  nsgotiatioa 
of  ths  prsssnt  trads agraamanu  (to  quoU 
tbs  language  of  tba  act  ttaalf .  "assist  In  tha 
praaant  amsrfsnoy,  rasters  Amsrtcan  stand- 
ards of  living.  In  ovsroomlng  domestic  un- 
smploymant  and  aoonomtc  depression,  in  in- 
oraaslng  tba  purchasing  power  of  the  Amarl- 
oan  public."  and  "sstablishlng  and  omin- 
talnlng  a  bsttsr  ralatlonshlp  among  various 
branohaa  of  Aakarlean  agriculture,  industry, 
mining,  and  oommarcCt 

Tba  dselarad  purpoaa  of  Oongrass  as  fur* 
thsr  rselted  in  ssetlon  ISO  (a >  oC  tbs  aot  tt- 
aalf provldss: 

"Bisgulatlng  th*  artmlaakm  of  foralga 
goods  Into  ths  Unitsd  ttataa  tn  acoordanoa 
with  tbs  ctaaraotarlstlcs  aad  nasds  of  various 
brancbas  oC  Amarloaa  production." 

NoU  well  that  ths  aot  spsctfloally  roeltss 
that  It  was  "for  ths  admission  of  foralga 
goods  into  ths  Unitad  BUtss  in  sooordanca 
with  tha  charaetsrlstlas  aad  aasds  of  vartoua 
braaotass  of  Amarloaa  production." 

Mr.  Prssldsnt.  read  this  In  ths  Ugbt  o< 
ths  isttsr  tbs  Bsoretary  of  Agilottltare  ad- 
dressed to  Boa.  ftasB  Taoaiaa,  sbatrmaa  c< 
ttao  Bsiists  Oaaamtttae  oa  Agrlwilturs  aad 
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Forestry,  under  date  of  MoTcmber  28. 
wbereln  be  recites  tbe  t80XK)0.000  kas  to 
Federal  Government  tbls  very  year  on 
potato  crop  alone;  he  tells  of  the 
of  starch  mllis  to  absorb  more  potatoes 
further  points  out  that: 

"Because  the  problems  we  are  already 
Isg  with  regard  to  potatoes  may  arise 
other  commodities  in  the  not  far  dls 
future.  It  is  obviously  Imperative  that 
whole  question  of  price  support  policy.  t< 
eomplUh  the  underlying  objectives  of 
legislation,  be  given  prompt  and 
consideration." 

How  then.  In  the  light  of  this  letter 
ten  by  the  United  SUtes  Secretary  of 
ture.  can  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity 
any   serious   consideration    whatever    tc 
dxiclng    existing    tariff    rates    on 
potato  surch.  poultry,  and  hundreds  of 
agricultural  Items  of  which  we  have  at 
moment  not  only  enough  for  domestic 
but  of  which  we  have  exportable 
Who   is   there  to  say   that   the 
agriculturists  will  not  in' this  crop 
In  the  crop  years  to  come  be  able  to 
enough  string  beans  and  peas  and 
and   carrots   and   peppers   and   tomato^ 
■atiafy  the  needs  of  the  American 
and  that  therefore  tariils  must  now 
duced   to  supply  whom:   "various 
of  American   production."  to  wit.  the 
duoers  themselves. 

Argument  is  advanced  that  the 
of  the  reciprocal  trade-agreement 
Initiated  more  than  a  decade  ago  as 
penmen  t  in  foreign  trade  relationship 
Intended  to  cure  an  economic  evil. 
Justment.  and  disease  In  our  domestli 
foreign  trade  relationship 

Argument  Is  now  also  advanced 
eure  has  become  a  part  of.  if  not  worse 
the    disease    itself.    The    reciprocal 
agreements   program,   now   a   more 
problem  to  our  national  economy,  ix 
more  potentially  dire  effects  upon  our 
pie  than  was  the  maladjustment  whlci 
birth  to  the  act. 

May  we  respectfully  submit  to  youi 
■Ideratlon     that    the    so-called 
nations  with   whom   negotiations  are 
rently  to  be  conducted  have  many 
which  in  the  past  have  contributed 
to  oar  American  standards  of  living 
our  way  of  life     They  Include 
mineral,   semimanxifactured    and 
tured  products  and  goods 

In  the  matter  of  effectuating 
•oUdarlty  and  world  peace,  no  man 
the  wisdom  and  the  potency  of  trade, 
MB  have  a  truly  reciprocal  trade 
American     farmers    and    the    farmen 
agriculturists  of  other  nations. 
Let  us  negotiate  the  free  flow  of 
^  American  cotton,  wheat,  and  lard  and 
exportable    surpliises    for    the 
and  forest  prcducta  of  other  nations 
as  natural  rubber,  coffee,  tea.  bananaj 
Jute,   sisal,   and   neither   seek   to 
their   markets    by   dumping   our 
them  nor,  at  the  same  time,  permit 
dump  into  our  already  surfeited 
markets  their  surplus  of  grains,  beef. 
poultry,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruits,  nutt 
berrtce — leaves,    steins,    stalks,    or 
the  continual  and  everlasting 
our  own  agricultural  economy. 

By  the  i'sme  token.  Ifr.  President, 
heavy  mass-production  industries  of 
exchange  the  products  of  their 
thetr  ponderous  presMS.  skilled  labor 
cal  equipmenta.  and  acienttllc 
for  the  industrial   products  of   foreign 
itostrtal    producers,    but    let    us 
thought  of  aelUng   American 
foodi  In  the  markets  of  the  world 
know  at  the  outset  that  the  foreignetrs 
make  no  psymsnt  in  kind  and  can  onl ' 
their  obUgattaaa  In  the  banking 
the  United  States  bf  ihipping  floods 
eoltuna  products,  drowning  out  ths 
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can  markets,  the  American  producers,  and 
•OTely  distressing  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  by  destroying  in  large 
part  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  in  the  Cotton  South 
sell  OUT  farm  products  in  American  markets 
and  with  the  proceeds  thereof  buy  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  home  industries:  America  will 
then  have  the  products  and  also  the  in- 
dustrial goods. 

Buy  your  farm  products  abroad  and  'tis 
true  you  will  have  the  products  but  they, 
the  foreigners,  will  have  the  tractors  and 
automobiles,  while  our  own  agrlcultiire  goes 
back  to  a  subsistence  level  of  diet  and  of  life. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Association  Southxkn  Cojuim- 

SIONXTiS  or  ACRICTTLTUBC, 

C.  C.  Hanson.  Secretary. 
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Congress  Modernized 

I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASsACHUsrrrs  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  6,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  a  radio  address  I 
delivered  over  radio  station  WMEX  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  on  Thursday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1947,  The  subject  of  the  address 
was  on  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946. 

coNcazss  MooraifizED 

You  are  a  shareholder  in  the  biggest  busi- 
ness in  the  world,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

As  one  of  yoxir  duly  elected  representatives, 
I  serve  you  in  the  Congress,  which  is  the 
board  of  directors,  as  It  were,  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  establishing  the  policy  line  for 
this  business.  Prom  time  to  time  I  report 
back  to  you.  to  tell  you  how  the  business 
is  getting  along. 

Tonight  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
something  which  has  needed  doing  for  too 
many  years.  It  is  about  a  law  which  has 
not  received  enough  publicity.  It  is.  I  am 
ptoud  to  say,  one  of  the  most  progressive 
steps  taken  by  our  Congress  in  this  or  any 
other  generation.  By  name  it  Is  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganisation  Act  of  1946. 

Why  is  It  so  important? 

Becaxise  before  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  pressures  of  our  time,  democracy  Is 
on  trial.    We've  got  to  make  it  work  or  else. 

We  have  Just  emerged  from  a  war  In  which 
we  defeated  aggressive  dictatorship.  But 
another  regimented  way  of  life  remains,  and 
It  is  in  competition  with  ours.  Many  na- 
tions which  experimented  with  democracy 
after  the  First  World  War  were  unable  to 
make  it  solve  their  problems.  And  so,  they 
are  listening  to  the  siren  call  of  communism. 

They  have  seen  the  one  remaining  democ- 
rac3r — the  United  States — torn  by  many  cross 
tensions  during  the  past  year.  And  they 
have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we, 
with  all  our  wealth  and  power,  caniMt  estab- 
lish domestic  order  and  tranquillity,  then  it 
is  h(^>eless  for  them  to  attempt  self-govern- 
ment. 

They  forget  that  we  are  an  adaptable  peo- 
ple, with  a  long  experience  in  democracy 
which  has  enabled  us  to  survive  many  crises. 
All  we  need  is  a  little  adjustment  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 
And  that  la  what  we  have  started  to  do,  effec- 
tive this  very  day.  through  the  modemisa- 
tton  of  our  Congress. 


The  founding  fathers  Intended  that  the 
Congress  should  be  the  heart  of  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government.     In  this  cen- 
tury,  however,  the  office  of  President   has 
steadUy  acquired  more  power  and  prestige 
and  the  two  branches  have  not  always  co- 
operated for  the  national  interest      Herbert 
Hoover,  a  Republican  President,  had  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  and  the  two  were  at  constant 
odds.     As  a  result,  nothing  was  accomplished 
to  ward  off  the  longest  and  severest  depres- 
sion that  our  country  has  experienced.     In 
1932,   when   Franklin   D.   Roosevelt    l>ecame 
President,   the  Nation   was  paralyzed   with 
fear.      Millions  of  men   were  out  of  work, 
banks  were  falling,  and.  In  desperation,  the 
people  cried  out  for  direct  action  to  save 
the   Nation.      The  Congress,   hidebound   by 
old  and  slow  procedures,  was  in  no  position 
to  meet  the  emergency.     It  surrendered  Its 
law-making  functions  to  the  White  House. 
There,  the  President  virith  his  advisers,  made 
the  laws  which  Congress  approved,  second- 
hand.    The  executive  branch  of  the  Ooveni- 
ment  had  become  supreme. 

So  serious  was  the  crisis  for  the  Nation 
that  there  was  no  alternative.  We  were 
saved  a  domestic  upheaval  at  the  cost  of 
learning  that  the  stage-coach  traditions  of 
Congress  could  not  cope  with  the  problems 
of  the  m  -chine  age.  Serious-minded  men 
and  women,  knowing  that  the  failure  of  the 
legislative  function  In  other  countries  had 
been  the  first  step  toward  dictatorship,  feared 
that  we  were  headed  in  the  same  direction,  i 

As  we  weathered  the  storms  of  depres- 
sion and  war.  Congress  began  to  reassert  It- 
self. Instead  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  branches  of  government,  as  hoped  for, 
the  old  contest  for  power  reappeared.  In 
1946.  a  coalition  of  Republicans  and  south- 
em  Democrats  voted  down  President  Tru- 
man's recommendations.  In  this  confusing 
situation,  responsibility  for  failures  could 
not  be  defined  clearly.  But  the  public,  in 
its  wrath,  took  It  out  on  the  party  which  by 
name.  If  not  In  fact,  was  In  power. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  clearer 
division  between  the  two.  We  have  a  Demo- 
cratic President  and  a  Republican  Congress. 
If  the  two  square  off— as  some  people  fear — 
we  shall  have  a  deadlock  In  government  which 
would  seriously  imperil  our  whole  way  of 
life 

Frankly,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  such  a 
break-down  in  constitutional  government. 
The  Legislative  Rsorganlzatlon  Act  of  1!?46 
is  destined,  among  other  things,  to  bring 
Congress  and  the  Executive  closer  together — 
working  as  a  team  rather  than  as  com- 
petitors in  a  struggle  for  power. 
These  reforms  have  come  just  in  time. 
Streamlined  techniques  are  needed  in  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  make  it  work  efficiently 
in  this  year  of  1947. 

Last  year  the  total  cost  of  the  Congress, 
which  is  the  voice  of  the  people,  amounted 
to  little  more  than  $50,000,000.  By  way  of 
contrast,  the  little-known  and  minor  agency 
called  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  spent 
$27,000,000. 

Congress  had  not  had  a  thorovigh  reor- 
ganization since  1893.  Its  machinery  of  tliat 
day  was  designed  to  control  only  three  ooe- 
hundredths  of  the  task  which  confronts  it 
today.  A  Congressman's  job  is  to  make  laws, 
but  through  the  years  the  people,  in  steadily 
increasing  numbers,  have  called  upon  him 
to  do  all  kinds  of  little  errands.  As  a  re- 
sult. 80  percent  of  the  average  Senator's  or 
Representative's  time  Is  taken  up  by  work  of 
a  nonlegislative  nature.  Consequently,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  not  only  do  not  have  time 
to  study  legislation  but  they  do  not  even 
have  time  to  vote.  And  day  by  day  the 
measures  coming  up  before  Congress  are 
more  technical,  involving  not  only  the  wel- 
fare of  a  district,  a  State,  or  the  Nation  but 
sometimes  that  of  the  world  itself. 

Worried,  lest  It  lose  its  constltutianal  place 
In  government,  and  impressed  with  the  need 
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of  self-Improvement,  the  Seventy-ejghth 
Congress  authorized  a  joint  committee  of  its 
own  Members  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  Its 
organization  and  operation.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  t>e  one  of  the  six  Meml>ers  from  ths 
House  of  Representatives  who  served  on  that 
committee.  After  s  year  of  searching  investi- 
gation and  hearings,  we  reported  a  bUl  which, 
with  some  exceptiooa.  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  became  effective  on  January  2.  1947. 

We  had  found,  for  instanoe.  that  Congress 
had  more  than  80  standing  committees,  many 
of  which  overlspped.  making  the  machinery 
for  legislating  slow  and  defective.  Six  sepa- 
rate committees  in  the  Senate  deal  with  ths 
rules  and  the  administration  of  that  body. 
In  the  House,  six  committees  vie  with  one 
another  for  jurisdiction  over  legislation  con- 
cerning public  lands  and  three  with  veterans' 
affairs.  Taxes  are  levied  by  some  commit- 
tees, and  appropriations  or  expenditures  by 
others.  Oftet>times.  the  left  hand  does  not 
know  what  the  right  hand  la  doing.  A  Cod- 
gressman  may  be  a  member  at  foiur  ccmmit- 
tees,  all  of  which  are  meeting  on  the  same 
hour  of  the  same  day.  This  led  to  confusion 
and  waste  of  valuable  time.  It  Is  reported 
that  Jesse  Jones,  a  highly  placed  and  re- 
aponsible  public  servant,  was  called  away 
from  his  work  on  18  different  occasions  to 
appear  before  18  separate  committees  to  de- 
liver the  same  2-hour  speech. 

To  correct  this  cumbersome  set-up.  we  re- 
duced the  number  of  committees  from  81 
to  34.  Many  of  these  15  committees  In  ths 
House  and  10  In  the  Senate  are  parallel  in 
scope.  Twin  committees  may  bold  joint 
hearings  on  the  same  bill,  thus  ssving  the 
time  of  busy  administrators  rnd  legislators 
alike. 

Furthermore,  the  Reorganization  Act  pro- 
vides that  each  standing  committee  shall 
employ  four  staff  experts  ( nonpartisan  career 
men )  to  marshal  the  facts,  plan  the  hearings, 
brief  the  committeemen,  and  prepare  reports 
on  pending  measures.  The  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Is 
to  be  expanded  and  legislative  counsel  pro- 
vided to  help  Congressmen  to  properly  evslu- 
ate  the  flood  of  complex  problems  which 
come  before  them. 

The  Reorgsnizatlon  Act  will  not  only  help 
Congress  to  pass  legislation,  but  assist 
them  in  seeing  to  It  that  such  legislation  is 
carried  out  with  congressional  intent  With 
the  increase  of  Federal  functions  during  the 
twentieth  century.  Congress  has  created 
many  commissions  and  agencies  to  perform 
them  and  has  delegated  Its  rule-making 
power  to  them.  Too  often,  a  decree  Issued  by 
one  bureaucrat  In  any  one  of  the  agencies 
has  had  the  effect  of  law.  To  strengthen 
congressional  oversight  of  administrative 
performance,  standing  oon&mlttees  of  both 
Houses  will  keep  watch  over  the  execution  of 
the  laws  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  bni  raises  the  salaries  <rf  Members  of 
Congress,  and  permits  them  to  participate  in 
the  Federal  retirement  system  now  avail- 
able to  other  Federal  employees.  It  also  re- 
lieves Congress  from  consideration  of  the 
many  local  and  private  claims  which  have 
heretofore  diverted  its  attention  from  na- 
tional policy  making.  Without  Impairing 
free  speech,  the  Reorganization  Act  requires 
the  registration  of  all  lobbyists,  with  Infor- 
mation concerning  their  membership  and  the 
source  of  their  contributions,  and  their  ex- 
pendltitfes  so  that  Congress  may  properly 
weigh  the  worth  of  the  arguments  presented 
by  these  pressure  groups  when  It  comes  to 
snacting  legislation. 

By  simplifying  its  operations,  supervising 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  controlling 
Federal  expenditures,  and  hecoming  more 
responsive  to  the  need  for  quick  and  expert 
action  on  postwar  problems,  this  act  will 
accomplish  much. 

By  lifting  the  work-loftd  and  oqtedltlng 
ths  process  of  legislation,  the  Bsorganlsa- 
XkMk   Aet  will   strengthen   our   damocratLo 


form  of  goivemnirat  to  meet  ths  tssts  Whldi 
Ueahe«Kl. 
To  ssfsgoard  ths  psoplsli  Intarssfe  and  to 

become  more  efficient  in  their  behalf,  the 
Congress  needs  your  continuing  Interest  and 
advice  on  matters  of  government. 

Improvement  of  Congress,  though  Im- 
perative, is  not  an  absolute  guaranty  of  bet- 
ter govonment.  We  need  good  men  and  good 
will.  But,  above  all,  our  greatest  n<!ed  is  for 
an  alert  and  well-informed  public  opinion 
which  Is  ths  heart  of  donocratlc  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  done  much  to  modemlae  Con- 
gresa.     With  your  help  we  ^all  <io  more. 

When  any  legislative  body  becomne  merely 
a  debating  society,  playing  with  words  when 
it  should  be  passing  constructive  leglslatlcm 
to  meet  urgent  problems,  dictatorship  Is  not 
far  away. 

A  revitalised  Congress  Is  your  concern  as 
well  as  mine.  It  Is  useless  to  sit  back  and 
criticise  government.  We  must  do  something 
positive  to  Improve  It. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  t^w  year  of  1947, 
let  us  resolve  to  devote  mOre  thought  and 
effort  toward  the  Improvement  of  our  Gov- 
ernment so  that  democracy  wiU  survive,  and 
go  forward  with  oonfldenoe  into  ths  futurs. 


Address  bj  Hon.  Roboi  F.  Wajner,  of 
New  York*  Dedkatnf  a  Piaqne  in  Mob- 
•ry  of  Jottph  Hedill  Patterson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  Nxw  Toax 

IN  THE  8BNATB  OP  THB  UMITSD  8TATBS 

Monday,  Januctry  6,  1947 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoss  the  text  of 
my  address  to  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  Chapel,  of  Typographi- 
cal Union  No.  6,  on  September  9.  1946, 
in  dedicating  a  plaque  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patter- 
son, one  of  the  great  figures  of  our  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo. 
as  follows: 

My  friends,  we  have  met  hers  today  In 
response  to  a  alngle  impulse:  To  draw  In- 
spiration once  mors  from  the  memory  of  a 
great  and  valiant  man  whom  we  learned  to 
love.  Our  purpose  Is  to  erect  a  perpetual 
testimonial  of  our  admiration  and  affection 
for  Capt  Joseph  Medill  Patterson. 

Tou  and  I,  who  knew  and  worked  vrlth 
Captain  Patterson,  have  no  need  for  speeches 
to  explain  our  presence  here  Bach  of  us 
could  commune  with  himself  and  from  his 
own  association  with  this  man  of  vigor  and 
vision,  readily  call  to  mind  the  qualities 
which  evoke  our  fond  recollection  and  com- 
mand our  loyalty  and  homage.  But  we  are 
not  content  with  such  silent  communion. 
We  want  the  whole  community  to  hear  otir 
reflections,  to  learn  and  to  know  that  a 
great-hearted  giant  had  lived  In  our  midst. 
We  desire  to  communicate  to  future  genera- 
tions otir  response  to  his  greatness,  his  sim- 
plicity, and  bis  humanity. 

Let  us,  therefore,  record  the  noteworthy 
fact  that  we,  who  are  here  assembled,  are 
the  members  of  the  Dally  News  Chapel  of 
the  Typographical  Union  No.  0.  We  are 
members  of  a  labor  tmion  which  chooses  to 
commemorate  in  honor  and  affection  ths 
man  who  was  our  boes.  This  novel  and  ar- 
rested fact  alone,  this  departure  from  ths 
twual    pattern,    vividly   dsmonstnitss    that 


captain  Patterson  was  an  tmuraal  man. 
TlM  stereotyped  cartoon  of  a  publiaher  as  a 
tat  man,  chewing  a  fat  cigar,  his  vest  bs> 
sprinkled  with  dollar  signa,  was  not  con- 
ceived with  Mr.  Pstterson  as  the  model. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  he  ex- 
hibited the  rare  man's  paradoxes.  He  was 
bom  and  bred  to  aristocracy,  but  none  de- 
spised more  vehemently  the  trappings  of 
caste  and  class.  He  was  accustomed  to  great 
wealth,  but  few  had  keener  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  poverty.  He  had  access 
to  the  high  and  mighty  of  the  land;  be  pre- 
ferred to  know  the  aims,  ambitions,  and 
strivings  of  ths  little  people.  By  natxiral 
aptitude  he  was  a  fighter  and  a  man  of 
action,  but  he  selected  the  printed  word  as 
his  sword  and  tool. 

Already,  even  in  his  lifetime,  bis  name  was 
embroidered  with  legendary  exploits.  There 
is  the  story  that  he  twed  to  come  to  his 
editorial  desk  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  dressed 
in  corduroys  and  a  turtle-neck  sweater.  Tou 
have  heard  reports  of  his  excursions  among 
the  derelicts,  sampling  their  lonely  and  bit- 
ter existence.  Niunerous  tales  have  circu- 
lated about  his  uncanny  perception  of  the 
trend  of  public  taste  and  mood.  There  are 
two  stories  that  I  like  best,  because  they 
hold  up  a  clear  mirror  to  the  man  himself. 

The  first  Is  the  story  of  an  areumenl  oe- 
tween  Patterson  and  one  of  his  ezecutivea. 
which  concluded  with  these  words  of  ths 
publisher:  "The  fact  that  I  decide  against 
you  Is  no  proof  that  I'm  right  and  you'ra 
wrong.  It  may  be  that  I'm  wrong  and  you're 
right.  It's  purely  because  of  an  accident  of 
birth  that  I  happen  to  be  in  a  position 
where  I  get  my  way."  Pew  men  of  wealth 
and  power  see  tbemiselves  with  such  candor 
and  clarity. 

The  set^md  Incklent  I  cherish  as  the  sym- 
bol  of  his  simplicity.  It  is  the  text  of  what 
be  wrote  when  his  circulation  manager 
passed  away:  "Memo  to  Max  Annenberg," 
he  wrote.  "Good-bye.  I  am  going  to  miss 
you  a  lot.  Hope  to  be  seeing  you  aome  day." 
There  were  no  fiourishes,  but  all  who  rMd 
that  unadorned  memo  knew  that  here  was  a 
man  mourning  the  loss  of  his  fiieiul. 

He  was  a  playwright  whose  plays  appeared 
on  Broadway:  he  was  a  soldier  so  conspicu- 
ous that  General  MacArthur  spoke  of  him  as 
"The  greatest  natural-born  soldier  that  ever 
served  under  my  command."  It  was  not  in 
hia  make-up  to  seek  an  easy  assignment  or 
a  safe  berth.  In  five  of  the  most  violent 
engagements  in  World  War  I,  be  demon- 
strated the  stuff  he  was  made  of.  Before 
World  War  I,  he  bad  already  served  a  term 
In  the  Illinois  Legislature  and  in  the  office 
of  commissioner  of  public  works  of  the  city 
of  Chicago.  Already  he  was  giving  com^cu- 
ous  evidence  of  those  qualities  which  ulti- 
mately produced  his  greatest  enterprise — ths 
New  York  Daily  News  Bach  day  during  the 
past  28  years  that  paper  has  reflected  his 
singular  Independence  of  mind,  the  vividness 
of  hia  Imagination,  his  genuine  understand- 
ing of  the  great  masses  ol  bis  fellow  citlzena. 
That  understanding  never  failed  him  be- 
cause it  was  founded  upon  a  true  sympathy 
with  the  common  people.  With  Patterson 
It  was  not  a  rhetorical  flourish  but  the  ex- 
pression of  his  very  being,  when  be  carved 
upon  the  face  of  this  building  the  closing 
phrase  of  Lincoln's  immortal  saying.  "God 
must  have  loved  the  common  people;  he 
made  so  many  of  them." 

When  I  consider  the  magnitude  of  his 
achievement  in  building  this  great  Institu- 
tion, the  News,  I  put  in  second  place  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  Etupendous  business  under- 
taking, otrtstripping  fdl  its  competitors  In  a 
contest  in  which  all  the  odds  were  against 
him.  providing  a  livelihood  for  thousands  of 
families  and  great  wealth  for  lU  stockholders 
and  managers  What  I  put  in  first  plaos  is 
that  he  succeeded  in  building  a  pipe  line  tor 
the  transmission  of  news,  opinion,  and  in- 
telligence Into  4,000,000  homes— the  largest 
channel  at  its  kind  In  ths  Uattsd  SUtaa. 
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He  w»s  its  inventive  genius,  its  erctaltec^.  Ite 
deeigner.    It  la  today  a  photographic  *■ 
of  hia  versatUe  personality.    You.  my  ' 
helped  to  maintain  It.  to  sustain  Ita  ] 
and  to  carry  lu  lile-glvlng  cargo  to  a 
population. 

In  many  a  cause  In  which  I  waa 
to  carry  the  banner,  he  was  a  potent 
sourceful.  and  trusted  ally.   There  were 
when  we  disagreed  and  then  he  was  an 
potent,   resourceful,   and   always   < " 
opponent.     Even  In  the  grimmest 
ments.  no  one  could  ever  question  the 
rtty  of  hJs  motives,  the  purity  of  hla  - 
1cm.  or  his  complete  devotion  to  our 

Men  capable  of  wielding  great  powe 
quently   become  obsessed   with   a 
their  own  wisdom  and  lose  respect 
▼lew  of  others.     That  sorry  trait  Mr 
teraoo  never  exhibited.    No  one  whose 
•cter  Is  marred  by  such  a  flaw  could 
invented  the  Idea  of  the  annual  battle 
where   both   sides    in    the   campaign 
eqtially  and  freely  express  their  vie 
ga.-dleas  of  the  position  taken  on  th  i 
tonal  pa«e.    And  there  is  not  a  news^per 
man  on  the  staff  of  the  News  who 
felt   perfectly   free   to  espouse   any 
cause  without  fear  of  reprisal. 
Men  who  can  command  the 
tbelr  every  wish  sometimes  become 
less  of  the  flate  and  fortune  of  their 
fling  brethren.     Not  so  Mr.  Patterson 
■■id   to   me   onoe.   "1    have    to   go 
have  to  consider  so  many  people — the 
who  work  with  me     If  I  make  a 
mlsUke  I  am  likely  to  penalize  them 
Intending  to  do  so.    If  I  should  wi 
boelness,  thousands  of  people  I  have 
aeoa  would  suffer;   their  children  ml; 
hungry.     The   responsibility    frlghtei  is 
aooictlmes.    That  Is  why  I  have  to  go 
And  that  to  why  we  have  come  u 
wreftth  of  our  tribute,  our  ceteem. 
feetlon  at  hla  feet.    That  to  why.  I  ■ 
In  the  Great  Beyond,  be  to  happy  to 
these  ceremonies,  happy  to  win  that 
no  one  has  ever  amassed  enough 
be  able  to  buy— a  little  silver  plaque 
the  evidence  of  the  love  of  hta  eovforkers. 
The  price  of  that  to  a  great  human  h 

Captain  Patterson,  we  salute  you  Well 
have  you  earned  the  rest  that  Klpllni :  spoke 
of: 

*^hcn  earth's  last  picture  to  palnt^l.  and 

the  tubes  are  twtoted  Mid  dried. 
When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded.  4ad  the 

youngest  critic  has  died. 
We  shall  rest,  end  faltb.  we  iluU  n^ed  It— 

Ite  down  for  an  eon  or  two, 
TUl  the  Master  of  all  good  workmeti 

set  us  to  work  anew  I 

"And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  «B.  and 

only  the  Blaster  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money.  |md  no 

one  shAll  work  for  fame; 
But  each  for  the  Joy  of  the  working,  and 

each,  tn  hta  separate  star 
Bhall  draw  the  thing  as  he  see*  It.  iTor  the 

Ood  of  things  ■•  they  are!" 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  trrm  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'lIVIS 


Monday.  January  6.  1947 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr. 
I  regard  the  speech  made  by  Mr 
McMlllen.  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Joiimal,  before  the  New  York  Ec  inomic 
Qub  dinner.  May  23, 1945,  on  the  lubject 
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of  reciprocal  trade  treaUes  a  logical  and 
unanswerable  indictment  of  the  low- 
tariff  program  of  the  trade-agreement 
advocates. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
Mr.  McMillen's  speech: 

since  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  program 
was  instituted  in  li»4.  the  duties  on  1,226 
items  have  been  reduced.  A  considerable 
number  of  items  have  been  found  on  the  free 
list.  Not  one  single  item  has  experienced  an 
Increase  of  duty. 

Now  demanded  to  not  merely  renewal  of 
Executive  authority  to  continue  the  program 
but  the  right  to  reduce  duties  by  50  percent 
below  those  reductions  which  already  have 
been  made. 

No  doubt  can  ex  tot,  therefore,  about  the 
Intent  of  the  proponents  of  these  treaties. 
Their  purpose  to  to  reduce,  to  reduce  again, 
and.  if  possible,  to  destroy  whatever  protec- 
tion the  tariff  affords  to  the  markets  of  Amer- 
ican farmers,  to  the  Jobs  of  American  workers, 
and  to  the  ability  of  American  business  to 
serve  the  American  people  On  the  evidence 
of  their  acts,  and  not  merely  of  their  words, 
their  objective  to  that  Illusive  international 
dreamland,  the  state  of  free  trade  among 
nations. 

In  behalf  of  theee  treaties  more  than  one 
naive  sophism  has  been  advanced.  Once 
they  were  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
American  people  as  a  preventive  of  war. 
Now.  with  supreme  contempt  for  the  inter- 
vening htotory.  they  are  soberly  advocated  as 
a  preventive  of  future  wars. 

Among  the  other  tils  which  the  treaties 
promised  to  moderate  was  unemployment. 
Six  years  after  the  set  was  passed,  and  after  a 
dozen  other  employm-ent  nostrums  had  been 
tried,  until  war  msde  a  temporary  abundance 
of  Jobs,  unemployment  was  as  prevalent  as 
before.  Their  contribution  to  the  creation  of 
new  Jobs  during  that  period  was  imper- 
ceptible, if.  Indeed,  they  did  not  decrease 
employment. 

The  framing  of  the  first  legtolation  in  au- 
thorisation of  the  trade  agreements  was  ac- 
companied by  a  regrettable  note  of  dishon- 
esty Although  not  distinguishable  from 
commercial  treaties  among  nations,  they  are 
called  sgreements.  Thto  term  was  written 
Into  the  legislation  for  a  single  purpose,  a 
purpose  wbich  I  believe  no  defender  of  the 
treaties  will  attempt  to  deny  That  purpose 
was  to  evade  any  review  of  their  provisions 
by  the  congressional  representatives  of  the 
people.  It  was  to  confine  all  authority  with 
reference  to  them  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  If  the  tr  ty  pro- 
cedure therefore  smells  a  bit  with  the  odor  of 
totalitarianism  those  who  establtohed  the 
procedure  chose  the  aroma. 

PKOPACANDS    BATRES    TKBATXXS   Ot    DSAUSIC 

A  prodigality  of  propaganda  has  sought  to 
blind  the  American  people  to  any  doubts 
about  the  immaculate  virtue  of  the  treaty 
program.  So  overwhelming  has  been  this 
propaganda,  so  lovingly  has  every  line  and 
syllable  been  anointed  with  the  functions  of 
Idealism,  that  whoever  remains  unconverted 
can  expect  to  be  regarded  as  one  reeking  with 
reaction,  as  the  personification  of  sordid 
selfishness,  unregenerate  with  Isolationism 
and  steeped  in  original  sin. 

The  public  funds  of  the  Nation  and  the 
powerftil  propaganda  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment have  been  enltoted  to  perfume  the 
treaty  program  with  this  fragrant  atmosphere 
of  idenlism.  So  effective  has  been  the  appeal 
to  unselfishness  that  philanthropic  gener- 
osity from  many  sovirces  has  surged  forward 
to  contribute  money  to  further  the  propa- 
ganda. Among  these  sources  are  such  piovis 
idealists  as  the  exporters  and  Importers,  the 
export  manufactvu^rs,  the  marine  and  ship- 
ping corporations,  and  international  bankers. 
Remarkable  as  the  fact  may  be,  e^n  certain 
of  the  foreign  Industrial  and  agricultural 
competitora  of  the  United  States  have  been 


Induced  to  support  the  abolition  of  our  tart* 
duties. 

CBAMGSD  CONMTIONS  AHS  NOW  TO  BB  FACSD 

Thto  to  a  timely  moment  to  review  a  pro- 
gram  lor  which  so  much   factitious   fervor 
has  been  aroused.     The  question  comes  up 
at  an  hour  when  we  face  a  future  filled  with 
unknown  and  impredlctable  quantities.    For 
nearly  6  years  the  violent  forces  loosed  In  a 
devastating,  consuming  war  have  altered  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  earth.    AllusioiiS 
to  whatever  effects  may  be  alleged,  pro  or 
con,  to  have  resulted  from  the  trade  treaties 
In  the  1930s  can  have  lltUe  weight  In  thto 
discussion    tonight.     The    world's   face    has 
changed.     One   could   hardly   say   with   ac- 
curacy that  the  world's  face  has  been  lifted; 
rather.  It  has  been  baEhed  In. 

Thto  to  now  a  world  that  has  spent  most 
at  Its  savings,  destroyed  large  portions  of  Its 
capital  wealth,  and  which  has  profoundly 
distorted  the  former  relationships  among 
nations.  Thto  to  now  a  world  in  which  an- 
cient hatreds  have  been  intensified  and  new 
hatreds  have  flamed  into  evil  extotence.  We 
shall  hereafter  be  dealing  with  nations  and 
peoples  who  wUI  be  striving  desperately  to 
recoup  their  damaged  forttmes,  to  restore 
their  former  well-being,  to  asstire  their  fu- 
ture safety  from  aggression,  and  to  realize 
whatever  they  may  of  the  shining  hopes  that 
have  been  held  out  to  them  as  promises  of 
the  postwar  era.  Here  in  the  United  States 
we  shaU  be  obliged  to  repair  the  ravages 
wrought  upon  our  own  economy  first  by  po- 
litical recklessness  and  then  by  war. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  profoundly  and  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  help  the  less  fortimate  peo- 
ples of  the  earth.  Genuine,  effective  help  to 
others  by  the  United  States  can  be  Justified 
on  the  ground  of  enlightened  selfishness  no 
less  than  In  the  cause  of  humanitarian  de- 
cency. 

As  Americans,  we  crave  for  every  nation 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  living  that 
Its  people  can  earn.  We  oppose  the  exploita- 
tion of  those  who  are  economically  or  politi- 
cally weak.  The  United  States  can  derive  no 
advantage,  either  In  prosperity  or  security, 
because  of  poverty  anywhere  else  In  the 
world  ProsF>erlty.  anywhere  In  the  world, 
to  a  buttress  to  prosperity  and  security  every- 
where In  the  world 

According  to  the  precepts  taught  by  the 
advocates  of  free  trade  and  parroted  by  the 
proponentw  of  the  reciprocal -trade  treaties, 
mutual  international  prosperity  can  be  ad- 
vanced by  providing  unobstructed  access  to 
world  markets  for  those  commodities  which 
each  nation  most  readily  produces  because 
of  natural  advantages  or  developed  skills. 

If  thk.  premise  were  true,  and  If  it  were 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  fact,  a  simple 
and  desirable  formula  for  worlci  welfare  would 
bj  In  our  possession.  Unfortunately  it  to 
not  true:  the  fundamental  error  of  their 
own  basil  theory  deludes  its  advocates. 

Building  upon  the  sands  of  this  falsa 
premise,  the  advocates  of  free  trade  are  cer- 
tain that  the  United  States  can  strengthen 
other  countries  by  constant  reduction  and 
eventual  abolition  of  American  tariffs  and 
thereby  admitting  into  this,  the  richest  of 
all  national  markets,  an  unrestricted  volume 
of  competitive  production  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

BOW  raxE  TBAOS  HAS  nsaprmATso  povestt 

With  no  consideration  for  the  moment  as 
to  the  effect  of  such  policies  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  American  people,  let  us  examine 
their  actual  effects  upon  those  abroad  whom 
we  would  like  to  help  to  achieve  higher 
standards  of  living. 

Under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
fully  65  percent  of  the  imports  of  the  United 
States  entered  on  the  free  Itot,  without  pay- 
ment of  duty,  and  the  free  itot  has  not  been 
decreased  since  that  time.  It  stood  at  about 
that  figure,  also,  during  the  previotis  decade. 
Thus  for  a  quarter  of  the  renttiry  the  United 
States   has    admitted    approximately    two- 


thirds  of  its  Imports  without  duty.  Thto 
record,  certainly,  affords  a  substantial  basto 
of  experlerce  for  estimating  the  effect  of  free 
trade  upon  the  people  in  other  lands  who 
have  produced  those  goods  which  we  have 
bought  freely  and  In  abundance. 

Among  the  products  which  we  bought  from 
abroad  was  rubber.  We  are  the  world's 
largest  consmners.  How  much  did  free  access 
to  the  American  market  Improve  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  i-ubber  producers  in  the 
East  Indies?  Their  wages  are  variously 
reported  at  from  10  to  20  cents  a  day. 
Have  they  In  return  been  able  to  buy  auto- 
mobiles or  tires  or  even  raincoats?  Have 
they  been  able  to  exchange  their  latwr  for 
radios  and  refrigerators  or  even  for  the  small 
comforts  and  conveniences  such  as  abound 
in  cur  stores?  Has  free  access  to  the  Ameri- 
can market  benefited  the  people  of  the  East 
Indies,  or  has  It  exploited  those  people  to 
provide  Americans  with  cheap  rubber?  Has 
It,  In  fact,  diverted  them  from  developing 
production  of  other  goods  which  they  need  for 
themselves?  >, 

From  the  same  region  the  United  States 
has  Imported  annually  from  300,000,000  to 
400,000,000  poimds  of  tropical  starches,  most- 
ly free  of  duty.  Have  those  transactions  en- 
riched the  farmers  of  the  Bast  Indies,  or  have 
they  rather  served  to  reduce  the  opportuni- 
ties of  American  farmers? 

Free  of  duty  from  South  American  coun- 
tries we  have  Imported  large  quantities  of 
coffee  In  addition  we  have  Imported,  from 
there  and  other  tropical  areas,  huge  quan- 
tities of  vegeteble  olto.  Is  there  evidence 
that  we  have  thereby  built  up  the  standards 
of  living  for  the  producers  of  those  com- 
modities? One  answer  may  be  found  In  the 
recent  statement  by  a  BrasUlan  economtot. 
He  speaks  of  a  country  vaster  In  extent  than 
continental  United  States,  older  In  discov- 
ery, and  not  inferior  in  natural  resources. 
The  average  standard  of  living  In  BrcBll.  he 
declared,  to  below  that  of  India  and  China, 
where  the  sundard  is  so  notoriotisly  low  tliat 
an  Increase  of  etghteenfold  would  hardly 
bring  It  to  the  American  level. 

Have  the  Jute  farmers  of  India  overcome 
their  poverty  by  access  to  world  markets? 
Have  the  fellahin  of  Egypt  reveled  in  pros- 
perity from  sending  their  cotton  Into  the  in- 
ternational channeto  of  trade?  What  bene- 
fits are  enjoyed  by  the  laborers  in  the  tin 
mines  of  Bolivia?  Did  free  access  to  the 
American  market  create  either  prosperity  or 
peace  for  the  silk  workers  of  Japan? 

What  to  the  matter  with  this  picture? 
According  to  the  principles  of  free  trade  ad- 
vocates the  producers  of  rubber,  of  tropical 
starches,  of  Torrid  Zone  vegetable  oils,  of 
coffee  and  tin  and  Jute  and  silk  ought  to 
be  prosperous.  They  ought  not  to  labor  for 
the  world's  lowest  standards  of  living. 

Before  answering  that  question,  it  to  per- 
tinent to  ask  another.  What  are  the  two 
most  constant  problem  crops  In  American 
agriculture?  One  to  cotton,  and  the  other  to 
wheat  Both  depend  for  a  large  part  of  their 
market  upon  world  demand  and  foreign  abil- 
ity to  buy.  Farmers  of  the  United  States  have 
relatively  little  dilficulty  in  finding  profitable 
markets  for  the  poultry  and  dairy  products, 
the  meats  and  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
they  sell  within  the  United  States. 

PBODUCnON  HikS  TWO  JOES  TO  DO 

The  fact  to  that  the  advocates  of  free  trade 
overlook  an  Important  economic  law  to  which 
the  textbooks  have  given  all  too  little  atten- 
tion. Thto  is  the  law  which  seems  to  con- 
demn to  a  condition  of  disadvantage  nearly 
every  large  group  ol  people  who  labor  as  orig- 
inal producers  of  an  abundant  raw  material 
which  must  find  its  markets  through  world 
t'^de.  The  people  who  are  forced  to  concen- 
trate upon  such  production  become  the  ready 
victim  of  exploitation  by  the  ruthless  forces 
of  world  competition.  They  are  never  far 
from  the  verge  of  an  economic  slavery  which 
they  can  escape  only  by  developing  alterna- 
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tive  prodxicts  and  new  sources  of  earning 
power.  The  more  they  concentrate  upon 
their  specialty,  the  more  narrow  becomes 
their  dependence  and  the  more  certain  their 
poverty. 

It  must  be  emphasised  that  production  has 
two  functions.  One  to  to  create  goods.  The 
other  to  to  create  purchasing  power.  Pro- 
duction that  does  not  earn  buying  power 
does  not  fulfill  Its  human  purpose. 

Here  In  the  United  States  the  American 
people  have  built  their  unprecedentedly  high 
standard  of  living  over  a  century  and  a  half 
by  achieving  a  remarkable  diversity  of  pro- 
diKtlon.  That  diversity,  promoted  where  de- 
sirable by  s  fairly  continuous  policy  of  pro- 
tection from  excessive  foreign  competition, 
has.  under  freedom,  enabled  Americans  to 
develop  an  unequaled  variety  of  sources  of 
earning  power.  Our  national  prosperity  to 
not  dependent  upon  a  few  limited  species  of 
economic  activity. 

With  so  great  a  variety  of  means  to  earn, 
Americans  are  in  consequence  able  to  buy 
an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  goods 
produced  within  the  United  States.  The 
fact  that  always  more  than  nine-tenths  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  95  percent  of  our  busi- 
ness is  done  among  our  own  people,  and  that 
so  little  of  It  to  subjected  to  the  vagaries  of 
world  trade,  has  ensbled  our  people  to  stis- 
taln  and  steadily  to  Increase  tbelr  high 
standard  of  living. 

DOM isTic  pcosPsarrT  cuates  fobexcn  tsads 
The  prosperity  which  has  resulted  from 
the  long  American  protective  policy  has  en- 
abled Americans  tb  become  the  world's 
largest  consumers  of  Imported  materlato  and 
therefore  the  world's  best  customers  for  the 
producu  of  other  lands  Domestic  pros- 
perity Is  the  most  povrerful  stimulant  of 
foreign  trade.  In  periods  of  highest  pros- 
perity we  Import  the  largest  volume  of  the 
raw  materials  which  we  do  not  produce,  and 
Import  the  largest  quantities  of  the  luxaij 
goods  t;hich  we  can  then  afford  to  add  to 
our  standard  of  living.  That  higher  voliune 
of  International  trade  to  not  the  cause,  but 
the  product  of  prosperity  at  home. 

A  correct  system  of  protective  tariffs  to  a 
fertilizer  for  international  trade  and  not. 
as  the  propagandtots  would  force  us  to  be- 
lieve, a  barrier.  Such  a  system  has  enabled 
Americans  to  build  up  the  production  of 
the  enormous  variety  of  things  Americans 
have  wanted.  That  production  has  earned 
them  the  means  to  buy  other  commodities 
from  elsewhere.  That  system  lias  created 
diversification  and  abundance  of  earning 
power.  We  have  not  limited  ourselves  to  a 
paucity  of  means  to  live,  nor  restricted  our- 
selves to  a  few  limited  varieties  of  economic 
activity.  Oiu-  farmers  are  not  confined  to 
the  cotton  and  wheat  and  com  fields,  but 
have  a  htmdred  other  profitable  activities. 
Our  workers  are  not  confined  to  the  auto- 
motive, business  machftie,  and  other  Indus- 
tries In  which  our  efficiency  may  be  excep- 
tional. They  have  a  tremendous  choice  of 
Jobs.  Does  anyone  really  want  to  reduce 
that  choice  by  limiting  American  production 
to  a  few  specialties  for  world  markets  with 
less  purchasing  power  than  ours? 

HELP  OTHERS   TO    HEIJ»  THEMSELVES 

The  American  people  are  quite  generally 
agreed  that  their  best  service  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  may  be  to  help  other  populations 
to  help  themselves. 

That  service  will  not  be  performed  merely 
by  opening  our  markets  to  the  unrestricted 
delivery  of  their  products.  Such  a  course 
would  only  Intensify  the  exploitation  of 
other  peoples  to  augment  our  supplies  of 
cheap  raw  materials  and  cheap  luxury  goods. 
It  would  only  narrow  the  fields  of  economic 
opportunity  which  they  might  create  for 
themselves. 

A  far  wtoer  and  far  more  effective  way  to 
help  less  fortunate  peoples  to  help  themselves 
will  be  to  aid  them  to  oroduce  for  themselves 
the  things  they  need  for  themselves.    That 


course  will  be  far  more  enlightened  than  to 
reduce  their  opportunities  by  exploiting  their 
labor  to  produce  for  us  the  things  that  we 
have  reasons  to  need  to  produce  for  ourseUes. 
Neither  does  it  follow  that  a  protective 
system  which  has  yielded  high  returns  for 
the  United  States  can  be  exactly  suited  to 
the  needs  of  any  other  country:  nor,  cer- 
tainly, should  a  great  Nation  like  ours,  with 
a  large  natural  capacity  for  self-contain- 
ment, be  infiuenced  to  Imlute  a  policy  de- 
veloped for  H  small  have-not  nation  such  as 
England.  Free  trade,  with  all  Its  accom- 
paniment of  exploitation,  may  be  necessary 
for  a  country  which  can  produce  neither 
most  of  its  ^ood  nor  of  its  raw  materials.  In 
the  United  States  we  can  produce  most  of 
both.  We  do  not  need  to  exploit  the  cheap 
human  labor  of  dtotant  lands.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  most  selfish  Interest,  as  well  as  our 
most  generous  good  will,  will  be  served  if  we 
aid  such  people  to  produce  for  themselves 
the  goods  they  most  need  for  themselves. 

SHAIX  THE  UWITSK  STATES  UVSST  FISCAL  POLIdES 

or  oTHsasT 

If  trade  treaties  are  to  be  reciprocal,  and  If 
they  are  to  create  thto  so-called  tree  trade. 
the  United  States  must  demand  that  other 
countries  reduce  their  duties  In  return  for 
reductions  by  us.  Most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  depend  upon  customs  duties  for  a  far 
higher  percentage  of  their  natiotuU  revenues 
than  does  the  United  SUtes  Whereas  the 
customs  provide  only  about  9  percent  of  the 
Income  of  our  Government.  Brazil,  for  in- 
stance, derives  4«  percent  of  her  revenue  from 
customs.  Every  other  Latin -American  na- 
tion counts  upon  customs  for  more  than 
35  percent  of  national  taxes,  ranging  up  to 
88  percent  In  Guatemala.  Sweden  and  China 
look  to  customs  for  more  than  half  their 
revenues,  and  India  for  nearly  70  percent. 
The  United  States  may  perform  a  doubtful 
kindness  when  it  exerts  its  power  of  negotia- 
tion to  upset  the  already  delicate  fiscal  sys- 
tems of  less  secure  nations. 

Thus  far  1  have  Indicated  that  what  to 
called  freedom  of  trade  tends  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  workers  and  producers  in  less  diversi- 
fied areas:  that  It  restricts,  rather  than  Im- 
proves, the  range  of  their  economic  oppor- 
tunities; that  it  tends  to  bind  them  to  en- 
terprises of  doubtful  advantage:  that  it  tends 
to  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  develop 
diversified  sources  of  earning  power:  that  It 
puts  them  at  the  mercy  of  conditions  beyond 
their  control  in  world  markets  and  keeps 
them  In  the  power  of  their  customers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Americans  wish  to 
encourage  the  exploitation  of  any  foreign 
people.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  Americans 
desire  to  become  parties  to  an  ill -conceived 
program  which  can  only  lead  to  the  further 
pauperization  of  other  nations.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  genuine  idealtots  of  free  trade 
themselves,  if  they  truly  understood  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  their  doctrine,  would  con- 
tinue  to   be   its   advocates. 

Never  yet  has  it  been  possible  to  produce 
all  the  goods  of  all  kinds  for  which  human 
desires  exist  There  is  no  limit  to  the  poten- 
tials of  human  consiunption  except  purchas- 
ing power.  In  turn,  the  only  limit  upon  pur- 
chasing power  to  earning  power,  the  power 
to  produce  exchangeable  goods. 

The  policy  in  every  nation,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  to  nurture  and  nourish,  to  stimulate 
and  expand  the  capacity  of  the  people  to 
earn.  How  to  maintain  such  a  policy  will 
shortly  become  the  major  concern  here  In 
our  own  country. 

IF    UWnia    STATES    BOUGHT    CVXBITUXNO    nOK 
ABROAD 

Let  us  suppose,  for  one  moment,  that  the 
United  States  succumbed  after  the  war  to 
the  extremists  In  thto  passing  frenzy  of 
internationalism.  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
decided  to  adopt  this  porous  doctrine  of  free 
trade,  and  accepted  the  theory  that  we  could 
prosper  best  by  purchasing  everything  from 
wherever    It    might    be    obtainable     most 
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cheaply.    After  the  war  nearly  erery  prod^ 
Amertcaju  use  might  conceivably  be  offe*"" 
Bomevbere.  by  nations  eager  for  exports 
a  price  below  the  level  required  for  proflt^le 
production  here.    What.  then,  would  be 
consequence?    What  could  it  be  except 
rapid     destruction     of     American 
power? 

•me  illustration  may  be  fantastic,  but 
principle  Is  not.    The  preservation  and 
crcAse  of  American  economic  strength 
first  duty  of  Americana.    The  United 
cannot  hope  to  t)e  a  power  for  peace 
stability  In  a  turbulent  world,  and  c- 
cspeet  to  exert  moral  force  for  human 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  ourselve 
abandon  any  kind  of  production  that 
improve    our    national    strength.     Only 
United  States  will  help  the  United  Stat^ 

By  1940  our  country  had  not  yet  em« 
from  the  long  depression     Since  then 
debt,   destruction,    and   dtstortlona   of 
have  been  superlmpoaed  tipon  the  tStcti 
the    depression.    We    are    in    no    position 
blithely   to  assxune   th«  coats   of   vast 
theoraUcal  ezperlmenu. 
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The  motorcar  mduatry   is  admired 
trtuniph   of   American   elBciency.    No 
country   makes   ao   much   car   for   so 
money     The    free- trade    theorist 
reasons  that  we  shotild  export  more 
mobiles,  and  should  reduce  tariffs  of 
less    efllclent   Industry    in   order   to 
something  to  pay  for  the  exported  cars 

It  so  happens  that  In  1*3«  the 
wage  earners  and  the  cotton  textile  Indu^ry 
wage  earners   were  approximately   equa 
number.    The  value  of  the  output   of 
automobile  worker  was  three  and  one^half 
times  the  value  of  the  cotton  mlU 
output     Therefore.  It  might  seem  loglcul 
trade  omi  efficiently  made  motorcars  for 
ton   products   from  abroad,  especially 
several   foreign   cotintrles   have    teztll 
ofTer. 

Simple  arithmetic  reveals  what  the 
would    be.    To   create   one   Job   at 
motorcars  for  export  we  should  have  tc 
port  enough  textiles  to  displace  three 
one-half  cotton  workers.     Is  that  the 
of  business  that  will  pay  our  public  debt 
maintain  America  strong? 

Incidentally,  a  British  mission  this 
reported  to  Lancashire  that  British  spli 
produce  18  to  49  percent  less  per  man-hour 
than  Americans,  and  British  weavers  54! 
percent  less.    Otir  textile  indxistry  is 
Inefliclent. 
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ATnOMOBtLl  91 

Tte»~productlon  of  sugar  beets  In  this  c  >un 
try  has  lone  been  scorned  by  the  free  tn  ders 
aa  an  uneconomic  business.  In  any  si  igaf' 
beet  area  of  the  United  States  an  autoni  >bile 
wUI  normally  be  found  for  every  four  oi  five 
persona.  In  Cuba  there  Is  one  autofnjbUe 
for  every  175  people.  Which  looks  like  the 
better  way  to  build  an  automobile  ma  rket, 
to  btiy  some  sugar  from  American  beet 
farmers  or  to  buy  all  of  it  from  Cuban  |  lan- 
tatlons  where  the  actual  WT»^ers  buy  no 
astomoMles  at  all? 

Moreover,  when  Detroit  sells  an  atitombbile 
to  an  American  citizen  someone  else  m  lis  a 
garage,  a  highway,  a  hot-dog  stand,  tlrr  re- 
placements, gasoline  and  oil.  hotel 
and  a  whole  train  of  goods  and 
When  an  automobile  Is  sold  overseas  on|y  an 
automobile  Is  sold. 

Does  some  one  comptaln  that  every 
can   consumer   has   to  help   buy    the 
beet  farmer's  car?    That  could  be. 
lng  that  the  full  amount  of  tariff  la 
la  every  pound  of  sugar,  the  duty  adds 
about  gl  .  dc  parson.    That  kind  of  a 
to  lob  Insuranoe  for  «ik«  automobile  -i 
and    for    many    other    American 
With    the    kind    of    amptoyment 
that  may  roU  up  In  a  fsfw  yaai*.  the  4eed- 
leaa  importation  of  goods  America  can  pro- 
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dace  win  be  recognised  for  what  It  to— tha 
export  of  Jotoa.  How  many  Jobs  can  we  afford 
to  export? 

WATioitAi  Dsrorsi  rsMAMns  paoiicnv» 

ttMABOMMS 

Mot  for  many  years  will  the  United  States 
again  dare  to  permit  itself  to  be  unprepared 
for  war,  for  our  preparedness  will  be  assur- 
ance of  peace.  We  know  now  that  prepared- 
ness Includes  almost  everything.  Yet  we 
see  rising  a  new  breed  of  isolaticnlsu  who  are 
willing  to  see  their  country  isolated  from 
sources  of  essential  supplies.  The  short- 
sighted failure  to  encourage  our  synthetic 
rubber  Industry  years  ago  left  us  in  1941  iso- 
lated from  rubber.  Thanks  to  a  wise  protec- 
tive tariff  enacted  In  the  early  twenties  we 
were  not  also  isolated  from  the  indispensable 
chemicals  from  which  we  were  cut  off  once 
before.  The  tariff -protected  American  chem- 
ical industry  has  performed  an  immeasurable 
share  in  the  Job  of  saving  civilisatioa. 

The  national  defense  demands  that  there 
ahall  be  produced  in  some  quantity  and  at 
some  cost,  somewhere  within  continental 
United  Statea.  every  possible  essential  Item 
for  military  needs  and  for  maintenance  of 
the  civilian  economy  during  the  war. 

A  SM*".  tTMBRCXA  OT  APPSASEMXIfT 

The  appeal  to  ralaed  that  unless  we  are 
willing  to  cut  another  50  percent  from  our 
present  tariff  rates  we  shall  not  be  able 'to 
keep  the  friendship  of  other  nations  When 
these  reductions  have  been  made,  vrlll  our 
margin  for  the  purchase  of  friendship  be 
reduced  to  25  percent  of  the  1930  rates? 
Shall  we  then  be  asked  to  surrender  thto 
last  margin  In  the  holy  catise  of  purchased 
International  good  will?  And  when  that  to 
gone  shall  we  be  obliged  to  fight?  Or  shaU 
we  then  begin  to  subsidize  imports?  One 
answer  to  as  logical  as  the  other  The  appeal 
Itself  to  absurd.  A  nation  great  as  the  United 
States  cannot  tn  fact  be  dependent  upon  so 
small  an  umbrella  of  appeasement. 

The  most  Immense  of  all  the  oversights  of 
the  free-traders  to  their  failure  to  understand 
the  new  Amerlean  philosophy  For  centuries 
men  assumed  that  the  world  had  only  so 
much  wealth,  and  that  if  one  man  or  one 
nation  were  to  obtain  more  he  must  take  it 
from  others.  That  was  the  predatory  phi- 
losophy 

Here  under  freedom  we  have  developed 
something  so  great  and  so  new  that  most  of 
the  statesmen  and  economists  have  not  yet 
discovered  its  existence.  Ours  to  no  longer 
a  predatory  philosr)phy.  but  a  philosophy  of 
production.  Through  science  we  learn  to 
obey  the  laws  of  nature  and  to  create  out 
of  the  materials  of  the  earth  vast  arrays  of 
goods  such  as  never  existed  before.  ThU  is 
new  wealth  which  we  take  from  no  one.  We 
make  It  out  of  the  soU.  out  of  the  air  and 
sea.  and  even  out  of  the  waste  heaps  of  a 
more  ignorant  past. 

In  less  than  three-fotn^hs  of  a  century  we 
have  created  15  new  major  industries  which 
account  for  a  tremendous  share  of  our  em- 
ployment, of  our  wealth,  and  of  our  stand- 
ard of  living.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  wel- 
come to  take  our  tools  of  production,  to  learn 
our  s}:llls.  and  to  do  the  best  It  can  to  equal 
our  standard  of  living.  That,  not  our  mar- 
kets nor  our  Jobs,  to  our  beet  contribution  to 
humanity 

The  reciprocal  trade-treaty  program  to  a 
narrow,  old-faahioned.  one-way.  down-grade 
alley  that  can  only  lead  Anxerica  and  the 
other  participating  countries  direct  to  ths 
economic  slums. 

I  have  tried  here  to  lay  before  you  a  con- 
cept (if  the  true  seeds  of  prosperity  and  the 
soli  In  which  they  will  grow,  whethor  that 
sou  to  in  our  part  of  the  earth  or  far  over- 
seas. When  we  shall  have  helped  the  world's 
leas  fortunate  peoples  to  produce  for  them- 
selves the  things  they  need  for  themselves, 
we  shall  then  have  helped  them  on  the  way 
to  genuine  and  durable  prosperity.  Foreign 
trade  to  the  fruit,  not  the  seed,  of  prosperity. 


Aa  others  grow  !n  welfare  and  well-being,  as 
they  build  up  their  real  earning  powers,  trade 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  will  flourtata  as 
never  before,  discord  will  decline,  and  the 
productive  Ideals  of  American  freedom  will 
everywhere  be  called  blessed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6,  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ORO,  I  am  Including  herewith  an  item 
from  the  Cleveland  News  of  January?  2, 
1947: 

PxAasoN  Lists  New  Tkak  Rsbolotioms  pob 

CsaTAni  Nbdt  Crnnocs 

(Bv  Drew  Pearson) 

WASHoroTON. — Today  I  suggest  the  follow- 
ing New  Year  resolutions  for  certain  peo- 
ple— who  could  use  them: 

Harry  Truman:  I  resolve  to  oecome  Presi- 
dent of  all  the  people,  not  some  of  the 
people — from  lilssour  and  Arkansas. 

John  L.  Lewto :  I  resolvr  to  count  to  8.500.- 
000  before  starting  a  strike. 

Patrick  J.  Hurley:  To  poet  a  "dead  end" 
sign  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

Harold  Stasser :  To  tt  comforted  by  ths 
fact  that  the  GOP  didn't  want  WUlkie.  either. 

Governor  Dewey,  of  New  York:  Til  '46, 
patience  and  fortitude. 

Governor  Warren,  of  California:  Ditto. 

Senator-elect  Bkioub  of  Ohio:  Ditto. 

Senator  Tatt.  of  Ohio:  Llkewtoe. 

Senator  Vanoenbzbg,  of  Michigan:  Ths 
same. 

John  Snyder:  To  pay  more  attention  to 
running  the  Treasury  Department  and  less 
attention  to  trying  to  run  tiarry  Trum&n. 

Brain -Trvister  Clark  Clifford:  To  develop 
a  passion  for  anonymity. 

Senator  McKxixax:  To  eat  less  and  think 
more. 

Senator  Tom  Connallt:  To  speak  mors 
cautiously  to  iti.  Molotov,  and  to  fellow- 
Texan  "Pappt"  ODanux  not  at  all. 

bepubucams  max  steal  four  ismooatio 

PROBES 

One  backstage  maneuver  already  has  been 
pulled  by  the  Republicans  to  steal  four  Im- 
portant reports  by  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Conunittee.  In  which  the  Democratic 
majority  did  some  frank  and  unmerciful 
probing  of  fellow  Democrats.  Here  are  the 
facts  as  to  what  happened. 

Last  week  Democratic  Merchant  Marine 
Chairman  Ons  Bland,  of  Virginia,  called  a 
meetiJag  of  hto  committee  and  placed  before 
It  fomr  critical  reports,  as  follows: 

1.  The  antiquated  accoxuitlng  system  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  showed  that  over 
tl.OOO.OCO.OOO  of  the  taxpayers*  money  can- 
not be  aceounted  for. 

2.  Tax  manipulations  by  large  shipping 
companies,  with  Maritime  Coounlssion  knowl- 
edge, would  have  robbed  the  Government  of 
a  huge  tax  bill  but  for  the  sharp  eye  of 
young  Democratic  Representative  HxmtT 
JACKSON,  of  Washington.  As  a  result  the 
Treasury  will  collect  140.000,000. 

3.  Excessive  trade-Ins  allowed  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  United  States  and  Grace  Lines 
on  the  ptirchase  of  new  vesseto  win  cost  the 
taxpayers  many  millions.  Chairman  Bland 
has  forced  the  Commission  to  take  steps  to 
recover  overpayments. 


4  An  ovsr-aU  report  on  tba  conunlttasli 
yroik  for  ths  year. 

OHIOAN  WBICHKL  TWTCS  8TALLBD  OTT 
PUBLICATION 

When  the  reports  were  presented.  Judge 
Bland  moved  for  adoption,  whereupon  Rep- 
resentative Al  Weichbl,  Ohio  Republican, 
wanted  to  carry  them  over  imtU  1947.  He 
Instoted  they  were  "only  interim  reports." 

However,  two  fair-minded  GOP  colleagues. 
Chris  Hester,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Robert 
Halx,  of  Maine,  did  not  agree.  When  they 
seemed  likely  to  side  with  Democrats  for  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  the  reports.  Wkichkl 
raised  the  point  of  "no  quorum."  Thto 
stymied  the  committee. 

Two  days  later  the  group  met  again.  Again 
Weichel  opposed  publication  of  the  re- 
ports, and  again  he  saw  that  he  wotUd  not 
have  the  full  backing  of  hto  Republican  col- 
leagues. Ten  members  were  present — one 
short  of  a  quorum  -but  the  proxy  of  Rep- 
resentative EtxswoRTH  Buck,  New  York  Re- 
publican, was  reported  in  favor  of  immediate 
release  of  the  reports.  Weichel  instoted 
that  It  not  be  honored. 

Meanwhile  Chairman  Bland  was  seeking  to 
reach  Representative  Dick  Welch,  San  Fran- 
ctoco  Republican,  who  will  be  committee 
chairman  next  year  Although  the  meeting 
date  had  been  se*  to  meet  Welch's  con- 
venience, he  left  word  with  hto  secretary 
that  he  was  not  to  be  dtoturbed — not  even 
for  a  phone  call  from  Bland. 

So.  because  Welch  refused  to  leave  hto 
office  and  walk  a  few  steps  to  the  meeting, 
Weichel  was  able  to  make  hto  point  of  "no 
quortim"  stick.  Thus  the  four  critical  re- 
ports prepared  by  Democrats  will  be  brought 
under  the  new  Republican  Congress. 


Export  of  American  Sof  ar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  6.  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speakfer, 
in  the  Lamborn  sugar-market  report, 
dated  October  11. 1946,  entitled  "Are  You 
Tired  of  the  Sugar  Shortage?"  it  was 
stated  that— 

Yugoslavia,  whoee  belligerence  toward 
Americans  to  all  too  well  known,  secured 
tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  sugar  through 
UNRRA  thto  year  with  the  approval  and  aid 
of  our  Government. 

The  accuracy  of  this  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  October  1946  Lamborn 
sugar-market  report  was  challenged  in 
an  article  published  December  19,  1946, 
in  PM.  a  New  York  newspaper. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
the  reply  to  the  charge  of  PM,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Lamborn  sugar-market  re- 
port under  date  of  December  24.  1946: 

UNRRA  SHIPPED  84.891,400  POUNDS  OP  SUGAX  TO 
TUGOSLAVIA  DURINO  THE  mST  7  MONTHS  OF 
THIS  TEAR 

(Auth(»1ty:  U.  8.  Department  of  Commerce) 
Our  many  friends  In  the  producing,  prcc- 
essing.  dtotrlbuting,  and  sugar-consuming 
Industries  use,  and  depend  upon,  our  facts 
and  figures  on  sugar.  In  our  pamphlet  of 
October  11,  1946.  entiUed  "Are  You  Tired  of 
the  Sugar  ShorUge?"  we  stated:  "Yugoslavia, 
whose  beUlgerence  toward  Americans  to  aU 
too  wsU  known,  secured  tens  of  thousands  of 


tons  of  sugar  through  the  UMRBA  thto  jtu— 
with  ths  approval  and  aid  of  our  Govern- 
ment." 

A  New  York  newspaper.  PM.  published  an 
article  on  December  19  denying  the  accu- 
racy of  the  above-quoted  statement.  They 
labeled  our  statement  "bunk"  and  said  that 
"Yugoslavto  got  no  sugar  from  UNRRA  thto 
year."  They  based  their  statement  on  the 
authority  of  the  Agriculture  Department. 
Presumably  they  meant  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Lest  some  of  our  readers  might  be  confused 
as  a  result  of  the  article  in  PM,  we  wish  to 
point  out  (a)  It  to  a  matter  of  public  record 
that  on  April  34.  1946.  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced  'the 
Combined  Food  Board  has  reached  an  agreed 
recommendation  lor  the  aUocation  of  sugar 
for  the  calendar  year  1946."  Yugoslavia  was 
Included  in  the  countries  to  which  an  allo- 
cation was  made  to  meet  the  allocation 
recommended  for  UNRRA:  (b)  The  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  wrote  us  on 
November  18  giving  us  a  Itot  of  shipments  of 
refined  sugar  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign  destinations  for  the  period  January- 
July  194S  This  record  states  that  54.591.400 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,601,733.  were  shipped  to 
Yugoslavia  by  UNRRA.  The  number  of 
pounds  mentioned  to  the  equivalent  of  27.295 
tons. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  wUl  be  seen 
that  our  statement  of  October  11  Is  absolutely 
correct. 

Many,  many  years  ago  we  recognised  that 
no  sugar-brokerage  organ  toation  could  give 
a  complete  service  without  an  adequately 
equipp>ed  statistical  department.  We  take 
considerable  pride  In  the  fact  that  our  statis- 
tical department  has  always  gone  to  the 
greatest  length  to  fumtoh  our  friends  with 
accurate,  unbiased,  and  complete  data— on 
all  sugar  actlvitie-  here  and  abroad.  Need- 
less to  say  we  make  no  statements  in  our 
publications  without  carefully  checking  and 
double  checking  uur  facts  and  the  sources. 


California  the  Golden 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  6,  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  John  Gunther,  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  magazine.  Holi- 
day, gives  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
California.  Especially  the  last  para- 
graph showing  the  tremendous  increase 
in  population,  which  has  increased  our 
social  and  economic  problems.  I  trust 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  appreci- 
ate this  when  you  hear  appeals  from  the 
members  of  our  delegation: 

California,  the  thirty-first  State  to  enter 
the  Union,  to  the  second  American  State  in 
area  (168,693  square  mUes)  and  the  fifth  in 
population  (somewhere  around  9.000,000). 
It  contains  the  highest  point  In  the  United 
States  (Mount  Whitney.  Just  under  15.000 
feet)  and  not  more  than  60  miles  away  to  the 
lowest  point  (Death  Valley.  276  feet  below 
sea  level).  California  to  the  third  State  in 
the  Nation  In  value  of  agricultural  products, 
the  first  In  airplane  manufacture,  the  first 
In  golding  mining,  the  second  in  university 
graduates:  It  to  second  In  oU,  third  In  eggs 
and  wool,  and  fourth  In  production  of  elec- 
tricity. Callfomto  has  the  highest  living 
standard  In  the  country,  and  the  second 
highest  per  capita  income  of  any  Stat*— 


$1,489  as  against  ai.OSl  for  the  NaUon  as  a 
whole.  It  contains  the  richest  Amexleaa 
county  (Los  Angeles  with  its  citrus  crop), 
and  the  biggest.  San  Bernardino. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Oallfomto  to.  It  to  often  said,  two  SUtss; 
the  dividing  line  is  the  Tehachapl,  one  of 
the  few  east-west  mountain  ranges  in  the 
United  States.  But  more  than  thto  spine 
of  mountains  divides  northern  Callfomto 
from  southern.  The  chief  criterion  of  de- 
marcation to  water.  Above  the  Tehachapl. 
speakingly  roughly,  water  is  abundant;  be- 
low, it  is  scant  and  precious.  An  interest- 
ing line  is  the  right-of-way  of  the  Los  Angeles 
aqueduct:  Los  Angeles  to  below  the  Teha- 
chapl. but  part  of  the  water  supply  of  a 
community  of  2,000.000  people  to  above. 
Water  aside,  the  fact  that  the  Sute  to  two 
States  causee  other  problems.  For  Instance, 
there  Is  a  State  building  in  Los  Angeles  as 
well  as  Sacramento;  there  are  two  peniten- 
tiaries; the  university  to  split  in  two.  with 
separate  campuses — virtually  autonomous — 
at  Los  Angeles  and  Bsrkeley. 

Northern  California  to  itself  so  variegated 
that  to  describe  It  in  a  paragraph  Is  neither 
possible  nor  necessary.  Here  is  the  Golden 
Gate  and  the  wonderful  complex  of  com- 
mvmltles  around  San  Francisco;  here  to 
Mount  Shasta.  Lake  Tahoe.  and  the  otUy 
active  volcano  In  the  United  States  (Mount 
Lassen ) :  here  Is  the  upper  Sonora.  of  which 
John  Mulr  wrote.  "Por  a  distance  of  400  miles 
your  foot  crxishcs  a  hundred  Oowers  at  erery 
step";  here  are  those  fascinating  communi- 
ties, Carmel,  Monterey,  and  Salinas.  Ths 
whole  gamut  of  Callfomto  htotory  may  be 
traversed  In  20  miles  In  thto  region,  from 
Monterey — which  was  the  old  Spanish  capi- 
tal— to  Salinas,  which  to  the  scene  of  much 
of  John  Steinbeck's  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

Southern  California,  the  third  of  the  Stats 
below  the  Tehachapt.  to  something  else  again; 
It  has  a  mood,  an  ethos,  absolutely  different 
from  the  California  of  the  north,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  a  different  world.  This  to  ths 
California  of  petroleum,  crazy  religious  cults, 
tlie  citrus  industry,  towns  based  on  the  rich 
rentier  like  Santa  Barbara  and  Pasadena,  the 
movies,  the  sprawling  giant  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  weirdest  architecture  in  the  United 
States,  refugees  from  Iowa,  a  steeply  growing 
Negro  population,  and  devotees  of  funny- 
money.  It  to.  above  all.  the  California  where 
climate  Is  wor.<«hlped  as  a  god.  Yet  all  of  It 
would  shrivel  and  disappear — almost  over- 
night— if  it  were  not  for  Imported  water. 
Everything  depends  on  irrigation,  1.  e.,  artlfl- 
clal  rain  comes  by  pipe  and  canal. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  began  by  saying  that  the  population  of 
California  was  about  9.000 .(XM)  In  1940  It 
was  6.907.387.  But  with  the  war — as  ws 
know — came  a  tremendous  influx,  not  merely 
of  military  personnel  but  of  defense  workers 
and  their  families.  By  1943  the  population 
was  estimated  at  7.795.000  and  by  1944  at 
8,373,080;  today  the  figure  is  probably  at>out 
the  same,  though  eome  estimates  go  as  high 
as  9,250.000.  Conservatively.  It  to  agreed  by 
all  authorities  that  since  1040  the  State  has 
gained  at  least  1,500.000  people;  thto  to  an 
Increase  of  22.4  percent. 

Some  astontohlng  details  were  released  if 
we  break  these  figures  down.  Pew  Instance 
the  city  of  San  Diego  Jumped  from  a  popula- 
tion of  289,300  in  1940  to  an  estimated  425.000 
In  1944 — a  rise  of  47  percent.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco area  rose  from  1,784308  to  2,147,660 
(24  percent),  and  Los  Angeles  County  from 
2,782.998  to  3.322.000  (16  percent).  Los 
Angeles  to  today  the  third  largest  city  in  ths 
country.  Some  single  counties— particularly 
In  the  bay  region — more  than  doubled  their 
population  In  the  war  period;  they  rose  100 
percent  or  more.  Thto  prodigious  Increase 
came,  moreover,  atop  other  increases.  In 
1900  the  population  of  the  whole  8Ut*  was 
only  1,485,000.  In  other  words  ths  war 
brought  to  California  in  4  years  mors  i>«opls 
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than  it3  total  population  40  yean 
And  there  seems  little  doubt  that,  within 
next  few  decades.  CalUomla  wUi  nirpaaa 
York  and  PeDnsylvania.  Illinois  and  Obit 
become    the    most   popiilous    State    In 
Union. 
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Mr.  MERROW     Mr.  Speaker,  ubder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
oto  I  Include  therein  two  editorials 
from  the  New  York  Times  of 
30.  1946,  entitled  "Modernizing  Oui 
jriomacy."   and   one    from    the 
Herald  of  December  31.  1946.  entitled 
"Streamlined  SUte  Department": 
(From   the   New  York   Times  of  Decefcnber 
30.  194«) 

atOOCBJnSIIfO  out   OtPLOltACT 

A  certain  looaeness  In  the  organ  Ua^n  of 
oar  Department  of  State  has  been  ot  vioua 
(or  some  time.  It  has  become  mor<  ap- 
parent since  the  end  of  the  war  an<  the 
death  of  President  Booaerelt.  who  to  a  large 
extent  chose  to  act  as  hla  own  Secreti  ry  of 
State  and  kept  policy  decisions  In  hli  own 
hands.  The  present  oondltlon  of  ajTalrs. 
partly  an  Inherttanoe  and  partly  due 
clumsy  functioning  of  an  outmoded 
rickety  system,  baa  resulted  In 
eoBfuslons  and  on  oecaalon  in 
national  obfuacatkm.  It  ta  therefore 
Ing  to  learn  that  Secretary  Byrnes  la 
erlng  a  basic  reorganisation  of  bis  Depart- 
ment and  our  Porelgn  Service. 

The  Secretary  has  been  overburdened  with 
a  tremendous  two-man  job  Par  most  iC  the 
jmr  be  baa  been  away  from  Wasblpgtan 
liliiu  as  oo.  chief  represeniatlTe 
varloua  International  conferences 
bsw  a  pathway  to  peace.  He  has 
Natkm  brUllantly  and  well,  brlngln ; 
United  States  from  a  position  at 
parttdpatlon  to  one  of  world  leadership!  But 
his  necessary  absence  abroad  has  left  our 
State  Department  at  home  without  hi  i  own 
leadership  and  without  the  Immediate  tUrec- 
tlon  he  might  have  exercised. 

Sometimes  it  has  seemed  that  the  Depart- 
ment, with  no  available  Individual  com  nand 
and  no  sufficient  authority,  was  slmpl^ 
on  the  job  Outsiders  have  stepped 
vacuum  and  attempted  to  speak  for  it 
most  unfortunate  conaequsncea. 
win  readily  come  to  mind.  The  Henry 
lace  episode,  which  resulted  In  his 
from  the  Cabinet.  Is  one.  Admiral 
announcement  that  our  fleet  would  gc 
where  in  the  world  "It  damn  well 
la  another.  Sometlmea  It  haa  seemed 
one  section  of  our  International  servii 
deliberately  pulling  against  another 
fundamentally  opposed  policies  of  Amftassa- 
dor  Ueasersmith  and  Assistant  Sec:  etary 
Sprullle  Braden  regarding  Argentina  is  a 
tyi^cal  case.  The  Department's  Office  ( if  Far 
Basto'n  Affairs  has  often  seemed  antagonlB' 
tic  to  the  program  ot  our  own 
In  China  The  Department  has  also 
at  times  to  reach  decisions  on  the  sdur  of 
tbs  moment  without  any  refereiwe  wh;  itever 
to  long-term  governmental  policies  and  com- 
mitments. Hius  we  have  been  left  aclng 
In  different  directions  in  different  pa  ta  of 
tbe  world  with  no  over-all  chart  to  gul  le  us. 

All  this  adds  up  not  only  to  poor  adi  liola- 
tratioD  but  to  general  confuaion.  The  ]  lublic 
becomes  bewildered.    Rearranging  the  play- 
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era  on  tbe  dd  team  hiis  proved  Ineffective. 
Now  it  is  proposed  to  create  a  kind  of  General 
Staff.  This  would  remedy  the  apparent  lack 
of  liaison  and  cohesion  between  the  various 
divisions.  It  would  be  extended  to  embrace 
our  entire  Porelgn  Service  and  bring  our 
diplomats  abroad  Into  union  and  harmony 
with  ofliria'*  at  home.  Finally  '^hls  depart- 
mental high  command  would  explore  the 
widening  ground  ahead,  prepare  a  plan  of 
operations  and  outline  general  policies  lor 
specific  application  Extemporizing  our 
strategy  in  so  broad  an  effort  as  that  for  peace 
la  outdated  and  dangerous. 

Such  a  fundamental  reorganization  Is 
overdue.  Mr.  Byrnes  is  said  to  be  discussing 
It  In  detail  with  his  most  trusted  advisers. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  of  world 
leadership  we  must  forge  new  tools  and  mod- 
em machinery  with  which  to  do  it. 

[From  the  Boston   Herald  of  I>eceniber  81, 
19461 

STBBAMUKSO  STATX  OEPASTMXNf 

If  ever  a  theme  has  needed  reiteration  in 
these  days  when  the  United  SUtes  is.  for 
tbe  first  time  In  history,  playing  the  leading 
role  in  world  affairs.  It  is  the  demand  for 
revitalizing  the  State  Department  which  Mr. 
James  Reston  so  effectively  revived  In  tbe 
New  Ycrk  Times  on  Sunday 

However  word  that  Secretary  Byrnes  Is 
considering  s  wholesale  modernization  of 
the  SUte  Department's  antiquated  adminis- 
trative set-up  comes  as  somewhat  of  a  shock 
at  this  belated  date  In  view  of  tbe  fact  that 
tbe  Secretary  has  never  made  public,  nor 
done  anything  perceivable,  about  the  reor- 
ganisation plans  he  demanded  in  a  hurry 
fiom  former  Budget  Director  Harold  D.  Smith 
on  the  day  he  was  sworn  In  as  Secretary  back 
In  July  1946  Within  tbe  hearing  of  wlt- 
nnssis  Mr.  Byrnes  asked  Mr.  Smith  at  tbe 
White  House  on  that  day  to  prepare  as  soon 
as  posBlble  a  comprehensive  plan  for  over- 
hauling the  Department  Mr.  Smith  set  his 
experts  to  work  and  completed  it  with  as- 
tonishing speed,  largely  becatue  the  Budget 
Bureau  had  been  making  continuing  studies 
of  the  State  Department  upon  which  It  could 
draw.  Secretary  Byrnes  scon  received  the 
plan,  but  It  has  never  been  made  public  de- 
spite repeated  requests  for  Its  release. 

Even  if  the  Secretary  exercises  his  right  to 
disapprove  of  all  or  parts  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau's recommendations,  the  least  he  can  do 
Is  to  make  It  public  so  that  this  expert  docu- 
ment may  provide  a  focal  point  for  public. 
as  well  as  official,  discussions  of  a  vitally  Im- 
portant problem. 

As  Mr.  Res  ton  pointed  out.  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  subjected  to  at  least  two 
paper  reorganizations  In  recent  years.  How- 
ever, they  made  about  as  much  difference  In 
tbe  effectiveness  of  the  Department's  policy- 
making and  administrative  procedures  as 
did  tbe  pretty  pastel  paint  which  former 
Secretary  Edward  R.  Stettinlus.  Jr..  ordered 
on  the  Department's  prevlotisly  drab  walls. 
What  Is  needed  Is  something  fundamental. 
and  it  can  be  said  from  a  most  casual  ac- 
quaintance with  tbe  contents  of  the  Budget 
Bureaus  report  that  It  prescribed  precisely 
such  alterations. 

What  makes  the  reorganisation  doubly 
urgent,  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that  our 
Nation  is  playing  a  role  tn  world  affairs  far 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  machinery  which 
traditionally  dealt  with  these  matters  In 
Washington.  Is  the  fact  that  events  of  the 
past  10  years  have  completely  revolutionised 
the  techniques  of  diplomacy.  Foreign 
offices  not  many  years  ago  practiced  just 
diplomacy,  and  that  was  all  But  the  Nasis 
taught  the  rest  of  the  world  that  propa- 
ganda and  foreign  economic  policies  were 
just  as  vitally  parts  of  fweign  policy  admln- 
Istratloa  aa  sUk-bat  diplomacy. 

During  tbe  war  we  saw  the  physical  evi- 
dence of  these  two  new  departments  of 
foreign  affairs  in  the  colossal  Foreign  Eco- 


nomic Administration  and  the  not  so  big, 
but  big  enough.  Office  of  War  Information. 
The  remnants  of  these  giants  have  been 
welded  Into  the  State  Department  without 
the  kind  of  advance  planning  that  one 
might  expect  to  have  preceded  such  an  im- 
portant amalgamation.  True,  the  Secretary 
did  create  an  .\ssi8tant  S?cretaryEhip  for 
Foreign  Economic  Affairs,  but  it  was  soon 
evidenced  that  the  job  was  even  more  Im- 
portant than  that,  and  William  L.  Clayton. 
the  original  holder  of  this  office,  was  elevated 
to  be  an  under  secretary  It  all  grew  like 
Topsy.  and  perhaps  not  as  well. 

A  great  remaining  need  of  the  Depart- 
ment, as  Mr  Reston  pointed  out.  Is  better 
liaison  In  planning  and  policy-making  with 
other  Government  agencies.  What  one  so 
easily  overlooks  Is  that  the  vastness  of  our 
foreign  interests  and  commitments  now 
lends  a  foreign  aspect  to  the  operations  of 
numerous  departments  which  were  alwaj^ 
regarded  aa  domestic.  In  his  search  for 
means  to  better  coordinate  the  policies  of 
these  agencies  with  our  over-all  foreign 
policy,  Mr  Bjrmes  cculd  look  for  r.o  better 
example  than  the  little  known  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems,  a  statutory  body 
presided  over  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Snyder.  Its  other  members  Include  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Commerce,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
It  has  coordinated  our  foreign  economic 
policies  as  Mr  Byrnes  seeks  to  coordinate 
oxjT  over-all  foreign  policy. 


Military  Training 
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Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  say  that  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  I  was  one  who 
was  In  favor  of  some  form  of  universal 
military  training,  and  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  at  this  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  developments  since  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities of  the  last  war  convince  me  more 
than  ever  that  this  country  should  be 
prepared  for  the  defense  of  our  country, 
and  I  have  advocated  the  retention  of 
all  of  the  islands  and  bases  in  the  Pacific 
where  our  boys  shed  their  blood,  as  well 
as  the  acquisition  of  all  bases  in  the  At- 
lantic and  elsewhere  required  for  our 
defense.  I  have  also  consistently  advo- 
cated our  retention  of  a  strong  air  force, 
navy  and  army,  and  have  pointed  out 
my  reasons  for  this  position  time  and 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  this 
position,  under  imanlmous  consent,  I  In- 
clude in  these  remarks  a  copy  of  part  of 
a  statement  by  Gen.  Peyton  C.  March, 
World  War  I  Chief  of  Staff,  issued  on 
his  eighty-second  birthday,  and  printed 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  December  28, 
1946.  as  follows: 
GsmaAL  Mascb,  82,  Calls  ro«  Training  Atx 

Gen.  Peyton  C.  March,  World  War  I  Chief 
of  Staff,  yesterday  marked  Uls  elgbty-second 
birthday  by  urging  univerud  military  train- 
ing aa  tbe  surest  protection  against  another 
war. 


Reminding  reporters  assembled  at  bis 
home,  1870  Wyoming  Place  NW.,  that  be  had 
proposed  universal  training  as  cblef  of  staff 
27  years  ago,  March  said : 

"It  was  talked  to  death  in  Congress.  This 
time  I  hof>e  it  will  have  a  better  fate.  The 
fact  that  we  have  more  effective  weapons 
now  does  not  affect  Its  validity  at  all. 

"If  we  had  had  such  a  pool  of  trained  man- 
power between  the  last  two  wars  no  nation 
would  have  dared  stir  us  up  and  we  probably 
would  never  have  been  Involved  In  the 
recent  war." 

The  aged  general,  alert  and  active  despite 
bis  years,  said  he  placed  little  faith  In  the 
ability  of  the  United  Nations  or  any  other 
international  body  to  avert  war. 

KSEP    A-BOMB    SECRET,    BX    SATS 

"You  can't  stc^  war  by  legislation  or 
pacts."  he  declared.  "The  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  Kellogg -Br  land  treaty  to  out- 
law war  showed  that " 

March  said  emphatically  that  the  United 
States  should  keep  the  secret  of  the  atomic 
bomb  from  all  other  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  include  in  these 
remarks  a  copy  of  the  editorial  entitled 
"Military  Training"  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  January  2. 1947.  as  follows: 
MtuTART  Training  '^ 

Those  critics  of  universal  military  training 
who  object  to  it  jn  the  ground  that  it  would 
"prusslanlze"  our  youth  would  do  well  to 
review  their  history.  The  danger  of  "prus- 
alanlzation."  as  we  recently  witnessed  only 
too  graohlcally  in  Germany,  arises  primarily 
from  the  entrenchment  of  a  professional 
military  cult  which  wields  power  beyond  Its 
legitimate  realm.  Tbe  best  antidote  for  a 
large  American  professional  army  is  an  ade- 
quate reserve  of  citizen -soldiers  who  have 
been  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  military 
training.  Indeed,  the  concept  of  a  militia 
composed  of  all  able-bodied  men  is  an  old 
one.  still  recognized  in  several  States.  It  Is 
based  on  the  fundamental  obligation  of  all 
citizens  to  safeguard  the  national  defense. 
It  Is  this  democrar.lc  obligation,  lying  at  the 
very  roots  of  our  society,  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  universal  mUitary  training  are 
now  seeking  to  embody. 

Perhaps  the  most  salient  featiu-e  of  the 
plan  outlined  In  a  War  Department  pam- 
phlet distributed  to  Members  of  the  new 
Congress  is  that  the  training  would  be  under 
civilian  direction.  It  has  no  connection  with 
ou  commitments  In  Germany  and  Japan  or 
with  the  draft  In  Its  present  form.  Rather, 
It  Is  designed  to  provide  a  pool  of  manpower 
which  could  be  retrained  rapidly  In  tbe  event 
of  an  emergency.  Under  this  plan,  men 
would  be  Inducted  at  the  age  of  18  or  when 
they  finished  high  school.  They  would  serve 
tor  1  year  or  for  6  months  with  a  like  period 
In  the  active  Reserves  or  National  Guard 
Those  who  showed  an  aptitude  or  signified  a 
desire  for  additional  training  would  be 
selected  for  officer  training  or  for  technical 
schools. 

To  be  svire,  the  amount  of  strictly  mUitary 
training  that  could  be  assimilated  In  this 
period  would  be  limited.  In  this  respect  the 
word  "military"  Is  a  misnomer.  The  train- 
ing would  give  the  Army  a  chance  to  weed 
out  misfits  and  to  classify  men  according  to 
their  skUls.  It  would  give  the  trainees  an 
Invaluable  democratic  experience  with  their 
fellow  men.  It  would  provide  the  necessary 
adjustment  which  took  time  from  the  other 
aspects  of  military  training  during  the  war. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  to  believe  thl  train- 
ing would  diminish  the  desire  for  education 
or  deprive  the  Nation  of  young  scientists. 
On  the  contrary,  if  experience  during  the 
war  can  be  taken  as  Indicative,  Interest  in 
further  education  would  be  whetted.  And 
the  Nation  would  have.  In  return  for  the 
training,  a  physically  healthier,  more  ma- 
ttired  body  of  men,  better  equipped  for  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 


Mor  La  the  idea  of  universal  mUitary  train- 
ing inconsistent  with  our  bope  In  the  United 
Nations.  In  this  respect  the  argtmient  ad- 
vanced by  the  War  Department  pamphlet 
seems  to  us  unlmpea^able.  "The  very  best 
guarantee  of  a  successful  United  Nations." 
the  pamphlet  points  out.  "Is  a  strong  United 
States."  In  the  event  of  a  serious  show- 
down while  the  United  Nations  is  stiU  in 
infancy,  the  strength  of  the  United  SUtes 
would  be  the  determining  factor  In  pre- 
venting aggression.  Otir  own  security  is  m- 
extrlcably  botind  up  with  the  propcsal. 
"Nations  are  seldom  attacked  by  aggressors," 
the  report  asserts,  "where  there  is  substan- 
tial doubt  in  the  mind  of  tbe  aggressor  that 
its  victim  would  be  quickly  overcome"  In 
an  atomic  attack  we  most  certainly  would 
not  have  the  2  years  we  required  to  mount 
our  offensive  after  our  actual  involvement 
in  World  War  II. 

The  anntul  cost  of  universal  mUitary 
training  would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  a 
mere  3  days  of  World  War  II.  Most.  If  not 
all  this  expense,  the  War  Department  be- 
lieves, could  be  absorbed  by  the  savings 
resulting  from  unification  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  Issue  of  our  future  national 
defence  is  one  with  which  the  new  Congrfss 
wlU  surely  have  to  grapple,  and  the  age  In 
which  we  live  makes  universal  training  a 
fundamental  of  that  defense. 


Speakinf  of  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  January  6,  1947 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
herewith  a  very  timely  editorial  from  the 
January  3  issue  of  Collier's  magazine: 

SPBAKINC    or   TAXEB 

The  Republicans  had  hardly  flushed  lick- 
ing their  chops  over  their  1946  congressional 
election  landtllde  when  their  leaders  began 
to  talk  tax  reduction  A  20  percent  personal 
income  tax  cut  across  the  board  was  among 
the  more  delightful  of  the  subjects  brought 
up  for  discussion.  We're  as  human  as  any- 
body else  when  It  comes  to  paying  taxes,  so 
we  naturally  take  to  this  talk  like  a  cat  to  a 
crock  of  cream. 

It  Is  encouraging,  too.  to  hear  Messrs. 
Knutson,  Tatt,  Tabex,  Bridgxi?  &  Co.  assu:e 
us  that  big  economies  can  be  effected  by 
bouncing  hordes  of  Government  pay  rollers, 
cutting  out  unnecessary  Government  agen- 
cies and  services,  and  so  on. 

We  hope  it  works  out  that  way.  We're 
worried  about  only  one  thing;  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  In  many  an  economy  drive  In  times 
past  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Forces 
have  been  the  first  victims  of  the  econo- 
mizers. 

There  have  been  times  when  it  wasn't  es- 
pecially dangerou..  to  trim  defense  appropri- 
ations.   But  this  Is  not  one  of  those  times. 

A  great  deal  of  righteous  talk  about  gen- 
eral disarmament  Is  being  heard,  especially 
from  the  Russian  Government;  but  no  con- 
crete moves  toward  general  disarmament 
are  being  either  made  or  promised  at  this 
writing. 

Russia  has  anjrwhere  from  3.000,000  to  S,- 
000.000  men  under  arms.  The  current  Rus- 
sian budget  allotment  for  mUltary  nurposes 
amounts  to  about  $16,000,000,000  in  United 
States  money.  Great  Britain  has  some  3,- 
000.000  men  in  its  armed  totcea.  Far  from 
reducing  Its  military  potential.  Britain  is 
keeping  on  with  conscriptloin  in  peacetime. 


Certainly  we  could  disarm,  as  we  did  after 

World  War  X.  In  tlose  naive  times,  we  kidded 
ourselves  that  wt  vrere  setUng  the  rest  ot 
tbe  wtvld  a  noble  example.  What  we  were 
actually  doing  was  extending  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  a  handsomely  engraved  Invitation 
to  come  and  take  us  afur  a  whUe.  if  it  could. 

Japan  and  Germany  tried  to  accept  that 
Inviutlon,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  a 
colossal  war  that  vre  kept  tbem  from  doing 
sc. 

When  and  if  we're  assur«.d  that  other  aa- 
tloiu  will  disarm  in  step  with  us.  we  oaa 
safely  discharge  seme  mure  soldiers,  lay  up 
some  more  battleships,  and  scrap  some  more 
warplanes 

Until  then,  let  us  make  the  armed  foroM 
not  our  first  economy  target,  but  our  last. 
If  this  works  out  to  prevent  any  drastic  tax 
reductions  for  quite  a  while  to  come.  O.  K. 
It  is  some  9W9  percent  better  to  pay  high 
taxes  than  to  pay  tribute  to  a  conqueror. 


The  House  of  RepretratatiTes  and  tilt 
Fi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPRSSSNTATiyiB 

Monday.  January  6,  1947 

Mr.  HOPE.  Ut.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  submit  herewith  an  ad- 
dress which  i,  delivered  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  on  De- 
cember 10.  1946: 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration  to  attend 
this  great  Farm  Bureau  convention  and  to 
hav    a  part  in  your  program. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  Ed  O'Neal,  my 
dear  friend  and  your  great  and  distinguished 
president  for  so  many  years — years  which 
have  been  of  tremendous  interest  and  im- 
portance to  farmers 

I  am  happy,  also,  to  be  on  the  same  plat- 
form with  my  friend  Senator  Rcsasu. — Dicx 
Russell  we  call  him  In  Washington  I  am 
glad  to  say  to  this  audience  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  no  stronger  or  more  effective 
champion  In  Congress  than  he. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  because  I  believe  In 
organization.  It  is  only  by  working  together 
that  people  can  accomplish  things.  I  belong 
to  the  farm  bureau  In  my  home  county  be- 
cause I  believe  in  the  work  it  Is  doing  and 
because  I  know  that  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  do  that  work  without  organlcatlon.  I 
believe  In  the  work  which  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  Is  doing.  It  has 
many  functions— one  of  them  is  to  represent 
farmers  in  Washington.  More  than  any  other 
group  perhaps,  farmers  need  someone  to 
speak  for  them  In  a  legislative  way.  Out  of 
the  26.000.000  farm  people  scattered  over  the 
country,  very  few  ever  have  an  opportunity 
to  come  to  Washington  and  discuss  their 
problems  before  a  congressional  committee. 
It  is  true  that  all  of  them  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  up  matters  with  their  own 
Representatives  or  Senators,  and  I  know  of 
no  Member  of  Congress  who  does  not  wel- 
come such  activity  on  tbe  part  of  his  con- 
stituents. Individually,  however,  farmers 
can  usually  only  present  their  own  problems. 
They  are  not  In  a  position  to  present  tbe 
greet  common  problems  which  are  of  such 
Importance  to  agriculture. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  ao  years.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  tbe  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  well  and 
effectively  represented  the  fanners  ot  tbia 
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cotmtry  to  WasbteftoB.    It  has  gotten 
gQlts — It  «>ramands  respect  and  coalWe^ce 
You  should  be  proud  to  be  represented  b^ 
1  am   happy   tonight   to   address   ycu 
fannen — aa    producers — people   who   dl< 
marvelous  job  at  production  during  the 
and  who  are  still  doing  It.     How 
It   Is  that   at    this   time,   when   strikes 
threats  of  strikes  and  labcw  dtlBcultlea  ol 
kinds  are  going  on.  farmers  an  going 
their  business  prcduclng  the  Icod  and 
liber  without  which  this  Ffatlon  could 
exist  even  for  a  day.     We  may  be  sbcr 
coal:  we  may  not  have  farm  machinery 
may  not  have  new  automobiles,  but 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  the 
do  have  food— plenty  of  It— more  than 
have  ever  had  in  our  hlatory— yea,  more 
any  people  have  ever  had  since 
began 

This  country  did  such  a  magnificent 
In  winning  the  war  that  the  credit  mua  *. 
spread  far  and  wide.     We  had  the  most 
nlflcent  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Corps 
gotten   together  in  all   the  world's 
Ho  aokUers  ever  fought  more  valiantly 
heroically    than    American    soldiers    In 
Second  World  War.     I  believe,  however, 
the  future  historian   will  say.  aa  many 
servers  have  said  duriug  and  since  the 
that  the  great   measure  of  our 
over  the  enemy  was  oijr  productive  ca 

Not  only  were  we  able  to  give  our  Qgr 
men    the    most    up-to-date    and 
equipment  ever   possessed   by   any  arm  i 
history   but   we   very   Itrgeiy   equipped 
allies      Not   the   least   of   our 
tn  production  was  what  we  did  on  the 
at  America.    ChurchUl.  speaking  of  the 
Air  Force,  nuide  the   memorable 
that  ~never  In  all  history  have  so  many 
so  much  to  so  few  "    I  think  that  could 
be  paraphrased  and  applied  to  the 
fanner  by  saying  that  never  In  all 
have  uo  few  produced  so  much      With 
^  manpower,  less  eo.ulpment    li 

Uon— yea;  with  lesa  of  everything— 1 
Increased  their  production  by  more  than 
thh-d. 

It  was  a  striking  example  of  what 
be  done  by  cooperation  and  bard  work 
la  Impossible  to  picture  the  vast 
which  took  place  on  American  farma 
the  war  years.    A  year  or  so  ago,  in  r 
at  this.  I  said  that  if  all  the  catUe 
on  American  farma  and  rangea  dorlna 
w&r  could  be  rolled   Into  one  big  stci 
would  span  the  whole  North  American 
tliMBt.    It  could  get  a  drink  out  of  the 
of   Mexico   and    wrap    Ita   tail   around 
Auiota  Borealia;  and  If  all  the  ho«i 
w«r«  produced  on  ttM  farna  of  Amerioa 
Ing  the  war  were  roUed  into  one  btg 
It  eould  dig  a  ditch  aa  big  aa  the 
Canal  in  two  roou  and  a  half.    Mo  on 
ever  contradicted  that  waumeot.  to  I 
It  muat  be  true. 

I  have  been  given  the  subject  of  the 
ot  Represeatatlves  and  the    farmer. 
he  assigned  me  that  subject.  Mr  O'Neal 
"We  farmers   feel   our   best  friend   In 
ernment  la  the  Congreaa."    1  appreciate 
opresaion  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
Mant  O  Neal.    The  fact  is.  we 
get  kicked  around  so  much  that  I 
ways  mighty  grateful   fcr  anything 
way  of  a  kind  word.     But.  serlovsly. 
Ueve   that   the   record   will   show    tha 
O'Neal   la  right,  and  the  Congreaa  of 
United   Statea  has  stood   by   the 
farmer  and  has  shown  lu  friendship  for 
on  BMUiy  occasions     That  la  natural. 
Congress  is  the  branch  of  our 
which  la  cloaest  to  the  people.    And 
Members  of   the   Bouae  of   Repreaentiftl 
coaoe  directly  from  the  people  every  3 
we  Members  of  the  House  feel  that  « 
very  etoae  to  the  public  pulse.    That  la 
'  tbm  tramera  at  our  Government 

We  hear  a  peat  deal  of  crittdsni  of 
griea  these  days.  It  used  to  worry  me 
I  atartad  golnii  back  tluoagh  tha 
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htotovy:  then  I  found  that  what  people  are 
saying   ahout  Congress   these  days  doesnt 
even  hold  a  candle  to  what  they  were  eaylng 
•ibout  Congress  100  years  sgo.    Yet  Congress 
as  an  Institution  has  gone  on  and  on.  and 
It  will  still   be  going  strong  long  after  ito 
present  detractors  have  passed  away.    Con- 
gress makes  mistakes — plenty  of  them.    It  la 
made  up  cf  all  kinds  of  people— because  this 
country  is  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  people — 
good.   bad.   and    Indifferent.     It   m2k:s   me 
think  of  the  old  story  about  a  colored  man 
ovt  tn  one  of  our  Kansas  towns.     In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  frequently  done  time 
in  jail  and  had  a  generally  bad  reputation  for 
fighting   and   gambling,   he   turned   tip   one 
day  as  a  deacon  in  the  local  colored  church. 
One  of  his  friends  expressed  some  amazement 
about  this  turn  of  affairs  but  the  new  deacon 
explained  by  saying,  "Well  you  see  dej's  a 
powerful  roughneck  element  in  our  church 
and  dey  demanded  representation."    Blaybe 
the  same  theory   accounts  for  fome  people 
we  get  in  Congreca. 

I  have  always  said  that  I  can  tell  pretty 
wtil  just  what  kind  of  people  live  In  a 
congressional  district  as  soon  as  I  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  Congressman  By  and 
large.  Members  of  Congress  are  fine,  upstand- 
ing representative  American  citizens.  I  will 
pot  ^y  colleagues  up  any  time  against  any 
group  wh:ch  might  be  selected  on  a  Nation- 
wide oasis — from  the  farm,  from  the  fac- 
tories, frcm  business,  and  from  the  profes- 
sions. 

Membets  of  Congress  sincerely  try  to  rep- 
resent their  people.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  peo.le  the  country  over  are  thinking 
about,  read  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  President  may  be  cut  of 
step;  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  out  of  step, 
but  the  House  at  Representatlvea  la  usually 
in  accord  wlt^^  tne  thinking  of  the  people. 

As  you  ol  course  know,  the  work  of  Con- 
gress ia  largely  done  in  ccnnmlttee.  In  the 
Hoxise.  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  con- 
sists of  21  oiembers.  They  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country— just  now  there  are 
members  on  the  committee  from  New  York 
and  California,  from  Minnesota  and  Texas;  in 
fact.  Texas  has  tuo  members  The  other  22 
members  :ome  frcm  States  everywhere  In  be- 
tween Every  type  of  sigrlcultiual  produc- 
tion and  activity  is  represented.  During  the 
time  I  have  been  on  the  committee.  I  have 
served  under  four  chairmen  aa  follows:  Gil- 
bert N.  Baugen.  of  Iowa,  who  served  more 
than  SO  y<;ars  In  Congress  and  was  one  of  tha 
authors  of  the  famous  McNary-Haugtn  bill; 
Marvin  Jcnea  of  Texas,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Triple  A  Act  of  1938  and  much  other 
farm  legslatlon;  Hampton  P.  Pulmer.  of 
South  Carolina;  and  the  present  able  chair- 
man. John  W.  Plannacan.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 
Three  of  these  men  were  Democrats,  one  was 
Republican.  They  came  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  but  they  were  all  alike  in 
th?ir  devtitlon  to  agriculture  and  to  the  In- 
terests ol  the  American  farmer.  That  has 
been  typlral  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
commlttes  as  I  have  known  It.  There  are 
differences  oT  opinion,  of  course,  but  par- 
tisanship has  rarely  entered  into  the  consid- 
eration of  matters  by  the  committee.  That 
has  been  the  rule  In  the  past  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  the  rule  In  the  next  Congress. 

Th-  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  has  always 
been  one  of  the  major  committees.  It  has 
been  a  Inisy  committee— so  bosy.  in  fact, 
that  it  has  been  considered  as  an  exclusive 
commltt<e.  that  Is.  members  who  serve  on  It 
are  not  iiermltted.  with  few  exceptions,  to 
serve  on  other  committees.  The  smallest 
number  of  bills  referred  to  the  committee  in 
recent  Congreeaes  was  900  to  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress:  and  the  largest  numb«'. 
436.  to  the  Seventy-dxth  Congress.  Of 
course,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  bills 
which  are  totrodueed  to  Congreaa  finally  be- 
come laws,  bat  most  at  the  important  bills 
an  broQi^t  up  fcr  eonaMeration.  In  the 
fttf -fitzth  CoDtpetm,  when  436  bOla 


referred  to  the  committee.  75  were  reported 
to  the  House  and  62  finally  became  laws. 
That  is  about  the  average  percentage. 

I  knov7  that  some  of  you  have  been  to 
Washington  and  have  seen  Congress  In  ses- 
sion. I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  have  such 
an  qjportunity  sometime  In  your  lives,  and 
If  you  should  happen  to  be  in  Washington 
during  the  next  2  years.  I  hope  you  will  visit 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Many  people 
who  visit  Congresa  make  the  mistake  of  just 
attending  the  sessions  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. In  most  cases,  they  wou'd  find  com- 
mittee sessions  much  more  Interesting  So  I 
am  taktog  this  occasion  to  Invite  all  of  you 
to  visit  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
when  you  get  to  Warhlngton.  <fe  such  a 
visit  you  will  have  a  chance  to  see  how  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  legislation  la  seally  con- 
sidered in  committee. 

Many  people  are  aaklng  today  what  la 
ahead  for  agriculture.  It  ia  a  natural  ques- 
tion because  without  considering  the  changes 
made  by  the  war  we  all  realize  that  to  recent 
years  agricultural  production  in  this  country 
has  been  revolutionized  through  Increased 
mechanization  and  the  development  of  new 
and  Improved  varieties  of  crops  and  breeds 
of  livestock  The  production  of  wheat  has 
been  almost  entirely  mechanised.  The 
tractor,  the  com  picker,  and  the  use  of  hy- 
brid varieties  of  com  have  completely 
changed  the  picture  as  far  as  corn  produc- 
tion Is  concerned.  New  and  Improved  meth- 
ods of  farming  In  the  plains  area  have  freed 
crop  production  from  the  weather  hazards 
which  formerly  prevailed  there.  At  present, 
mechanization  is  beginning  to  make  great 
changes  m  the  production  of  two  important 
crops:  cotton  and  sugar  beets  The  soybean 
has  within  a  few  years  become  one  of  the 
country's  most  important  crcps.  These 
changes  will  go  on.  and  they  must  be  con- 
sidered when  agricultural  legislation  la 
framed. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind.  I  think  that 
the  next  Congress  should  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  our  entire  agricultural  picture, 
with  a  view  of  determining  what  changes  In 
leglslatlwi  and  In  policy  are  neceasary  to 
meet  the  new  problems  which  have  arisen 
to  recent  years.  The  matter  should,  of 
course.  t>e  considered  from  an  economic  and 
social,  rather  than  a  political,  standpoint. 
It  should  include  a  careful  study  and  re- 
examination of  the  policies  and  programs  now 
to  effect.  These  programs  should  be  con* 
sidered  on  their  merits.  Those  which  can 
be  jXHtlfled  ss  useful  and  helpful  to  agri- 
culture should  be  retained.  Those  which 
cannot  meet  this  test  shotiid  be  discarded. 
At  thai  time  we  shall  cerUlnly  want  to  hear 
from  the  farmers  and  the  farm  organlzationa 
of  this  country,  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  that  the  views  and  suggestions  of  any 
of  you  on  the  question  of  a  long-time  agrlcul* 
tural  program  will  be  most  welcome. 

We  are  fortunate.  I  think,  .n  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  major  emergencies  threatening 
agrleultin«  jtist  now.  All  of  you  recall  the 
disastrous  slump  in  agricultural  prices  after 
the  other  war.  That  Is  not  to  the  picture 
now  because  of  the  Steagall  amendment  and 
similar  enactments  which  stabilize  most 
agricultural  prices  at  90  percent  of  parity 
for  two  full  years  after  the  year  to  which  the 
war  is  declared  oflldally  ended.  There  may 
be  some  difficulties  to  connection  with  the 
application  of  the  price-support  provision 
of  the  Steagall  amendment.  It  is  altogether 
possible  th3t  90  percent  of  parity  in  the 
case  of  some  commodities  wl'l  stimulate 
overproduction.  In  the  main,  however,  this 
amendment  will  give  us  a  breathing  spell 
during  which  we  can  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  a  permanent  postwar  agricultural 
p^lcy. 

I  am  sine  the  big  question  which  is  dis- 
turbing many  farmers  is  whether  they  can 
conttoue  to  produce  In  abundance  as  they 
did  during  the  war.  I  know  that  la  what 
farmers  want  to  da    Tbey  want  to  get  away 
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from  controls  and  regimentation.  The  ques- 
tion Is.  How  can  fanners  produce  in  abun- 
dance without  running  the  risk  of  price 
demoralization?  All  of  us  know  from  ex- 
perience that  even  a  small  surplus  fre- 
quently depresses  prices  materially.  No  one 
has  yet  come  up  with  the  exact  answer  as  to 
how  farmers  can  carry  out  *a  program  of 
abundant  production  without  the  risk  of 
ruinous  prices.  Since  society  as  a  whole  gets 
the  benefits  of  that  production,  there  is 
general  agreement.  I  think,  that  it  is  no  more 
than  fair  and  right  that  the  farmer  should 
be  protected.  In  fact.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  Is  any  question  more  definitely  settled 
in  the  mtods  of  the  American  people  at  the 
present  time  than  that  something  muat  be 
done  to  stabilize  farm  prices  to  the  extant 
that  farmers  will  never  again  suffer  from 
severe  deflations  like  those  which  took  place 
to  1920  ard  1929.  That  princlrle  is  as  firmly 
embedded  in  our  political  thinking  as  Is  the 
principle  of  social  security 

What  kind  of  a  program  should  we  have? 
I  am  not  trying  to  answer  that  question 
now.  I  want  you  to  help  answer  it  We 
hope  to  get  the  answer  to  it  as  a  result  of 
otir  study  and  hearings  in  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly, the  objective  should  be  abundant 
production,  but  with  safeguards  to  save  the 
farmer  from  being  drowned  to  the  flood  of 
his  own  abundance  Somewhere  in  the  pic- 
ture there  should  be  price  supports,  but  they 
should  not  be  so  rigid  as  to  brtog  arbitrary 
controls  and  regimentation. 

Certainly,  a  part  of  the  program  should  be 
a  positive,  dynamic  effort  to  expand  markets. 
The  last  Congress  passed  important  legis- 
lation along  this  line  For  the  first  time. 
It  set  up  provisions  for  research  in  market- 
ing comparable  to  research  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  doing  in 
the  field  of  production.  I  do  not  have  time 
this  evening  to  discuss  the  recent  research 
and  marketing  bill  Suffice  to  say.  however, 
that  it  not  only  provides  for  research  to 
marketing,  but  for  research  in  new  uses  for 
agricultural  products  and  for  new  crops  and 
products  to  take  the  place  of  some  of  the 
things  We  have  been  producing  in  surplus. 
It  is  not  a  measure  which  will  perform  mira- 
cles or  which  will  bring  an  expansion  of 
markets  or  consumption  overnight.  But  I 
believe  that  tn  the  end  and  in  the  over-all 
picture  it  will  substantially  expand  our  con- 
sumption of  agricultural  commodities 

We  all  know  the  wonderful  things  which 
have  been  accomplished  through  rcssarch  In 
the  field  of  production.  It  hasn't  been  a  case 
of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before.  We've  made  a  dozen  blades 
of  fraaa  grow  where  one  grew  before.  We've 
made  grasa  grow  wl.ere  none  grew  before.  It 
has  been  a  marvelous  thing  for  mankind.  It 
has  contributed  as  much  as  anything  else  to 
making  us  the  great  Nation  which  we  are 
today.  One  hundred  years  ago  approximately 
70  percent  of  our  workers  were  farmers.  In 
other  words.  It  took  that  large  a  proportion 
of  our  population  to  supply  the  rest  of  tis 
with  food  and  fiber.  Today  only  14  people 
out  of  each  ICO  workers  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Farming  has  become  so  efficient 
that  only  one-fifth  as  many  workers  are  re- 
quired as  there  were  103  years  ago.  It  is  this 
which  has  made  our  great  industrial  develop- 
ment possible.  It  has  enabled  us  to  raise  cur 
standard  of  living  until  it  is  by  far  the 
highest  to  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  now  come 
when  we  should  apply  research  in  the  field 
of  marketing  to  the  same  extent  that  we 
apply  It  m  the  field  of  production.  Although 
Congress  has  passed  enabling  legislation  it 
must  still  be  implemented  by  adequate  ap- 
propriations and  a  sympathetic  administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Agricvilture. 

The  measure  to  which  I  have  referred  also 
provides  for  expanded  studies  to  the  field 
of  nutrition  and  there  Ls  great  opportunity 
for  expansion  in  that  field,  particularly  along 
the  Itoes  of  education.    Howard  Babcock's 


ever-normal  refrigerator  has  become  justly 
famous.  Yet,  it  is  well  known  that.  If  the 
people  of  this  country  should  suddenly  take 
a  notion  to  expand  their  diet  to  the  point 
urged  by  Mr.  Babcock.  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly produce  to  this  cotmtry  all  the  require- 
ments for  such  a  diet.  No  one  expects- that 
we  will  be  able  to  adopt  the  diet  contained 
in  the  ever-normal  refrigerator — this  year 
or  next  year  or  even  to  10  years — but  we  are, 
I  hope,  going  to  be  moving  at  a  substantial 
rate  in  that  direction.  Any  steps  which  can 
be  taken  to  Inform  and  educate  people  In 
the  field  of  nutrition  will  help  to  expand 
farm  markets  and  bring  about  a  more  pros- 
Ijerous  agriculture.  Of  course,  to  do  this, 
we'll  need  an  expansion  of  buying  power. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  we  are  not  at 
present  exhausting  all  the  buying  power 
which  could  be  used  to  purchase  agricultural 
products  As  long  as  the  people  of  this 
country  are  spending  $7,003,000,000  a  .vear 
for  alcoholic  liquors  and  another  $4,0C0.C00.- 
000  a  year  for  tea.  coffee,  and  soft  drinks,  as 
well  as  other  billions  for  recreation  and 
amusements,  there  is  a  field  for  expanding 
consumption  of  agricultural  products. 

I  fc3l  there  are  possibilities  for  Increas- 
ing our  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations  is  a  step  in  that 
direction.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  getting  together  once  a  year 
to  discuss  food  and  agriculture  with  a  view 
to  translating  surpluses  in  some  countries 
Into  food  for  hungry  people  in  others  is 
bound  to  expand  consumption.  The  more 
emphasis  we  cen  put  upon  food  and  other 
agricultural  products,  t>oth  nationally  and 
Internationally,  the  greater  the  market  out-' 
lets  we  are  going  to  have. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  continued  and 
increased  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  soil  conservation.  Our  fertile  soil 
is  our  greatest  national  asset.  It  must  not 
only  be  ^maintained  but  Improved.  It  is 
not  alone  a  farm  problem.  It  Is  a  national 
problem. 

No  farm  program  could  be  complete  with- 
out study  and  action  to  bring  about  better 
rtiral  housing  conditions,  better  educational 
facilities  in  rural  communities,  and  ex- 
pansion of  rural  electrification  and  farm-to- 
market  roads.  Since  mechanization  will  in 
all  probability  bring  about  further  decreases 
in  farm  population,  a  sound  farm  program 
should  Include  the  encouragement  of  small 
Industries  in  rural  areas  so  that  those  farm 
boys  and  girls  for  whom  there  are  no  longer 
places  in  agriculture  mav  remain  in  their 
home  communities  and  still  secure  remuner- 
ative and  pleasant  emplo3rment. 

The  next  Congress  must  consider  many 
questions  which  will  affect  the  lives  and 
prosperity  of  all  of  us.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  great  problem  which  is  confronting  the 
world  is:  How  can  we  all  live  together  In 
peace  and  prosperity.  Our  greatest  need  Is 
for  leadership  In  that  direction,  and  It  seems 
to  me  that,  more  than  any  others,  the  farm 
people  of  the  world  are  now  furnishing  that 
leaderrhip  First,  we  have  the  great  world 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  bringing 
together  representatives  cf  the  world's 
farmers  who  comprise  two-thirds  of  its  popu- 
lation Not  only  that,  but  bringing  together 
representatives  of  all  the  world's  people  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  all  are  consumers  of 
food  and  other  agricultural  products. 

In  the  second  place,  here  in  this  country 
farm  organizations  are  setting  a  great  ex- 
ample in  the  way  that  they  are  working  to- 
gether— not  only  on  behalf  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country  but  in  making  the  Nation 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  I  was  heart- 
ened and  thrilled  over  the  conference  which 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
National  Grange,  and  the  Cooperative  Coun- 
cil recently  held  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  to  which 
they  got  together  upon  a  common  program 
covering  several  agricultural  questions.  That 
is  not  the  first  time  this  has  happened,  nor 
wiU  it  be  the  last. 


And.  finally,  farmers  and  farm 
tlons  are  maktog  a  great  contribution  to  our 
abill./  to  work  and  live  tc^ether  to  that  they 
are  standing  on  the  principle  of  parity. 
That's  all  that  farmers  have  ever  asked — 
parity  with  the  other  producing  elements  of 
our  population.  It  Is  a  fine  principle.  It 
denotes  fairness  and  honesty  and  a  desire 
to  do  right  by  the  other  fellow.  If  all  of 
our  people  would  get  together  upon  this 
simple  principle  of  fairness  and  economic 
equality,  it  would  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  most  glorious  era  ever  enjoyed  by  any 
nation  in  the  world's  history. 
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or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  colleague  the  Honorable  Chesikb 
E.  Merrow  has  written  an  interesting 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  for  November  2.  1946, 
entitled  "Let's  Look  Into  the  SUte  De- 
partment." 

Mr.  Merrow,  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress,  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  select  committee  to 
conduct  an  investigation  into  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  He  believes 
that  our  foreign  policy  needs  an  over- 
hauling, and  I  agree  with  his  point  of 
view.  I  have  endorsed  and  supported 
the  resolution  which  he  has  introduced, 
sold  I  trust  he  will  again  introduce  it  into 
this  session  of  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  be  interested  in  reading  the 
very  thought-provoking  article  referred 
to. 

XXr'S     LOOK     INTO     THX     STATX     DBPAITMENT — 

LEGISLATOI    BELIEVES    CONGRESS    AND    PEOPLB 
SHOULD  HAVE  FACTS  ON  rOREICN  POUCT 

(By  Chsstck  E.  Mnxow.  Representative  in 
Congress  from  New  Hampshire) 

A  ]rear  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Stares  are  engaged  to  another 
offensive.  The  objective  Is  peace,  not  peace 
at  any  price,  but  peace  based  on  mutual  con- 
oeaslon.  mutual  obllgatlun,  and  mutual  re- 
spect among  nations  great  and  small. 

The  general  headqusrters  of  this  offensive 
is  the  antiquated  building  in  Washington  on 
the  corner  ot  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
Seventeenth  Street,  which  houses  the  top 
officials  of  the  Department  of  SUte.  The 
general  staff  consists  of  these  officials  and 
hundreds  of  lesser  ones  scattered  through 
some  30  other  buildings  in  Washington. 
Their  decisions  are  put  into  effect  by  Itoe 
officers  stationed  in  embassies,  legations,  and 
consulates  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 
Their  weapon  Is  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  moment,  the  people  know  almost 
nothing  about  these  matters.  Congress 
knows  but  little  more.  I  propose  that  they 
be  given  all  the  facts.  In  the  last  weeks  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. I  offered  resolutions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  calltog  for  the  creation  of 
a  select  committee  to  conduct  an  tovcstlga- 
tlon  toto  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  manner  to  which  It  is  formu- 
lated and  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
SUte. 
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The  piimtry  purpose,  however,  and  the 
only  Justifiable  reason  for  making  an  In- 
Testigatlon  would  be  to  provide  Cong  ■ess 
and  the  people  with  Information  neede<  to 
form  sound  Judgments  concerning  the  De- 
partment. How  does  the  agency  that  Is  the 
first  line  of  our  peacetime  national,  defi  nse 
operate?  What  are  tta  policies?  How  are 
they  formulated  and  executed?  What  p  -ob- 
lems — of  organization,  of  budget,  or  per  on- 
nel.  of  administration — confront  It?  V  Tiat 
meafures  can  bo  taken  by  Congress  and  the 
people  to  overcome  any  difflcultles  Jiat 
stand  in  the  way  of  Its  efficient  operatic  i? 

The  objective.  In  short.  Is  not  to  destroy 
pubUc  confidence  In  the  State  Departn  ent. 
but  to  build  It  up  by  getting  at  the    acta 
on  which  effective  acUon  can  be  take  i  to 
make  the  Department  what  It  must  te  at 
this   moment    in    history— the    besi-sti  Ued. 
the    beet- Informed,    the    besi-cpsrated,    the 
moat  efllclent.  the  most  resourceful,  anc  the 
most  rcspscted  foreign  ottcs  In  the  «orld. 
With  the  responsibilities  that  It  now  en  Ties. 
the  United  States  can  afford  nothing  less. 
Ods  tlRninoAt  rscult  of  such  an  intesU* 
gallon   might   well   be  sn   improvemei  *    tn 
ths  quality  and  the  quantity  of  Inform  ktion 
aisMBUnated  from  within  th«  Dopart  nent 
10  the   peoplf  of  the  United   atatea    and 
^  OllMr  nations     Ho  oomment   la  more   fre- 
quently made  In  these  davi  of  rapid    b«« 
wlldertng    developmenu    tn     inttrnat  lonal 
roloilons  than  this  one:  "The  United  i  latM 
ha»  no  foreign  policy."    That  statemen  i  hat 
been  made  by  b«rhera.  lawyem.  Altind  eta- 
Uon  attendAitis.  veUrana.  houMWivet,  ;ruok 
drivers,  snd  professott.    I  have  made  I  my- 
self:   so,   doubtlns.   have   yu.    Borne  Imes 
we  may  be  right,  for  In  a  world  such    is  we 
now  live  in.  situstloni  may  easily  nrii  e  for 
which  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  i  utes 
provides  no  Immediate  coverage.    That  may 
be  a  reason  why  the  Ughu  in  the  SUt »  De- 
partment sometimes  burn  late  at  nigh 

Yet  the  probability  U  that  most  cr  the 
time  the  State  Department  only  seei  is  to 
have  no  policy.  It  msy  seem  to  ha  e  no 
policy  l>ec2\ise  information  concemtog  t  has 
wsterged  from  the  Depsrtment  in  fragx  kents. 
at  long  Intervals,  and  without  any  api  arent 
relatlonahlp  to  what  has  gone  before 

The  Department  Issues  a  good  many  press 
releases  on  a  good  many  subjects  durli  g  the 
course  of  a  week.  They  range  from  tt  e  an- 
nouncement of  the  transfer  of  a  vice  c  onsul 
to  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  expli  Inlng 
involved  negotiations  concerning,  say.  Inter- 
national trade.  The  press  and  the  rad  lo  get 
the  most  important  information  com  ained 
In  these  releases  before  the  eyes  and  in  xt  the 
ears  of  the  public,  but  the  most  palnsi  aking 
commentator  and  the  most  careful  ed  tor  is 
not  always  in  a  position  to  correlate  tt  Is  in- 
formation with  relevant  Inicrmatlon  th  it  has 
gone  before.  For  lack  of  data  as  well  s  i  lack 
of  time,  they  cannot  always  place  it  a  ;ainst 
Its  proper  background,  ^ve  It  Its  c  urect 
perspective. 

In  consequence,  major  developraenta  often 
breok  upon  the  ordinary  cltisen  an  i  the 
ordinary  Member  of  Congress  in  such  ft  way 
•a  to  confxue  rather  than  enlighten  him. 
ITntbls  to  grasp  all  that  is  implied.  I  e  too 
oCten  escapee  from  his  bafflement  by  fb.ft- 
lag  the  blame  elsswhere:  The  UnlUd  Itates 
has  no  fortlgu  poliey."  Prom  perpletn  y  and 
tneompretaantion  It  la  but  a  short  s  ep  to 
apathy,  and  a  public  apathetic  to  mat  ere  of 
foreign  policy  todsy  is  a  dsnger  not  o  ily  to 
the  security  of  the  United  Btates  but  o  ths 
wust  of  pesos  everywhere 

Tbia  situation  can  and  abould  be  rer  ledied 
by  the  Department  itsolf  With  rtgird  to 
tbt  VMt  na)anty  of  problems  snd  Imue  i  with 
which  It  doals.  ths  8uu  Department  has.  I 
am  ready  to  believe,  eoberent.  consister  t.  and 
eoftnt  policies.  If  the  relevant  documents 
ceacerning  %  given  tasxie  were  set  fortl  i  eon- 
••eutivaly  and  objectively  ezplalnod  they 
would  in  most  coase  rtveol  a  fixity  ot  p  irposc 


and  a  continuity  of  method  that  would  as- 
tonish many  critics  of  the  Department. 

More  than  3  years  ago,  the  Department 
published  an  admirable  voltmie  entitled 
"Peace  and  War."  which  proved  this  to  be 
the  case.  In  addition  to  some  800  docu- 
ments, the  volume  ccnUlned  a  concise  but 
inclusive  narrative  of  the  development  of 
foreign  policy  as  It  applied  to  the  aggres-^or 
nations — Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan — during 
the  fiiteful  decade  between  1931  and  1941. 
Not  only  did  it  make  clear  that  the  United 
States  had  a  foreign  policy  during  that  criti- 
cal p-rlod.  It  also  made  plain  that  the 
execution  of  thr;  poliey  was  materially  ham- 
pered because  Congress  and  the  public  were 
not  fully  Informed. 

1  do  not  see  why  more  such  information 
should  not  be  published.  It  should  be  pub- 
lished, moreover,  while  public  opinion  can 
make  Itself  felt.  It  should  not  come  out 
long  after  the  event,  when  only  historical 
Judgments  can  be  rendered,  but  while  events 
are  In  fiux.  so  that  they  can  be  Influenced 
by  informed  opinion. 

The  people  of  the  United  Btates  are  not 
the  only  onee  who  are  tnurested  in  lt« 
foreign  pollcv  As  I  discovered  a  year  ago, 
when  I  visited  SO  countrlee  from  the  British 
Ulea  to  the  subcontinent  of  India,  people  In 
many  lands  are  eager  to  linow  what  tht 
(nrtlgn  policy  of  rhls  country  u.  Thty  rtaltM 
that  It  will  touch  their  llfM  M  mMif  point* 
and  In  menv  wart  They  are  te«Ulm«t«ly 
curinvis  to  ktinw  what  It*  Impnvt  will  b*.  wbal 
effect  It  will  have  on  their  lecurUy.  If  th* 
United  Itatea  does  not  give  them  th*  lnfor> 
matlon  they  want,  they  will  seefc  It  from 
otfer  and  perhaps  prejudiced  scurcet  Other 
nations,  much  po<^rer  than  the  United  Btates. 
are  upending  far  more,  abaolutely  and  rela- 
tively, than  we  are  on  foreign-information 
programs. 

Curing  the  past  year,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  taken  over  from  the  wartime  in- 
formation agendas  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  other  peoples  Informed  about  the 
United  States.  It  Is  up  to  Congress  and  the 
people  to  see  that  that  responsibility  Is  car- 
ried out  faithfully,  efficiently,  and  compre- 
hensively 

These  are  not  the  only  matters  that  might 
be  canvassed  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  concerned  with  the 
efficient  functlonins  of  the  State  Department. 
The  adequacy  of  the  personnel  both  of  the 
State  Department  and  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice is  a  question  that  must  continually  con- 
cern not  only  th^  recruiting  stalls  of  the 
agencies,  but  every  citizen  who  appreciates 
that  his  future  and  the  future  of  his  chil- 
dren may  be  determined  by  a  foreign -policy 
decision  made  tcmcrrcw  morning.  The  ques- 
tion of  salaries  is  deeply  involved  here,  as  it 
is  in  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
Members  of  Congrese  have  a  particular  In- 
terest in  the  problem  of  liaison  between  the 
State  Department  ond  themselves.  Although 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations  is  provided  for,  the  post 
has  remained  unfilled  since  Dean  Acheson 
was  promoted  to  be  Under  Secretary  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

All  these  matters,  however,  resolv*  Into 
one.  It  la  this:  No  one  here  ov  abroad 
questions  th*  position  of  the  UDlt«d  State* 
today.  For  betur  or  for  wone.  it  is  the  first 
nation  of  th*  world.  It  la  also  th*  nation 
that,  by  raaaon  of  Its  tradition*.  It*  r**ouro**. 
and  lu  authority,  la  bast  fittsd  to  mak*  th* 
Idea  of  democracy  the  dynamic,  comtructlv* 
fore*  for  p**ce  in  the  woild  that  it  la  capabl* 
of  being.  The  instrumentality  for  aooom* 
pushing  this  is  the  Department  of  Stat*. 

Is  the  Department  up  to  Its  Job?  The  sole 
purpose  of  th*  lnv**tlgatlon  that  I  propo** 
would  b*.  first,  to  discover  th*  fsctK  second, 
on  th*  basis  of  the  facta,  make  recommenda- 
tions for -strengthening  the  Department  at 
every  point  of  weaknees.  for  eliminating 
every  ahortcoming.  for  eucouraging  every 
creative  possibility. 


We  must  know  before  we  buUd.  We  mtiat 
Investigate  before  we  can  know.  The  people 
of  this  counu7  must  have  a  full  communlqu* 
on  the  headquarters  and  the  staff  that  la 
waging  our  offensive  for  peace. 


PorUl  to  PorbJ— A  Drama  b  10  Acts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  6.  1947 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  Speaker— 

ACT  I 

The  tlire:  Summer  of  1938. 

The  place:  The  Ssventy-flfth  Congress. 

The  action:  Enactment  ot  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938— approved 
June  28,  1938  (53  Stat.  1063). 

The  time:  June  30. 1943. 

ACT  U 

The  place:  United  SUtti  DUtrtol 
Court,  Baitem  Dlitrlet  of  IClehlftn, 
Southern  DtvUlon,  Ron,  Frank  Flcard« 
district  judf  0. 

The  aoUoo:  Andenon  et  al.  aiainst 
Mount  Clemens  Pottery  Co.  et  al..  No. 
2683— An  action  by  Steve  Anderson  and 
others  against  the  Mount  Clemens  Pot- 
tery Co.  et  al  for  an  alleged  violation  of 
the  wage-hour  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act— a  finding  by  the 
Court  that  certain  extra  time  was  not 
computed  by  the  employer  which  in  the 
judgment  ot  the  court  constituted  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Wage-Hour  Act. 
ACT  m 

The  time:  May  21.  1945. 

The  place:  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Sixth  Judicial  Circuit. 

The  action:  An  appeal' for  the  Mount 
Clemens  Pottery  Co.  et  aL  against 
Anderson  et  al.  from  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan.  The  judgment  of  the 
district  court  was  reversed  and  the  cause 
of  action  was  ordered  dismissed. 

ACT  IV 

The  time:  October  term,  1945— decided 
June  10.  1946. 

The  place:  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  action:  Steve  Anderson  et  aL, 
petitioners,  against  Mount  Clemens  Pot- 
tery Co.  et  al.— Writ  of  certiorari  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Sixth  Clrrult  to  reverse  a  judg- 
ment reversing  a  judgment  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  Southern 
Division,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  in  ac* 
tlon  for  overtime  compensation  and  liqui- 
dated damages  under  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Reversed  and  re* 
manded.  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court.  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson  took  no  part  in  the  case.  Mr. 
Justice  Burton  dissented  with  the  con- 
currence of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter. 

ACT  V 

The  time:  December  11,  1948. 
The  place:  A  certain  industrial  plant 
In  the  Middle  West. 


The  action:  A  circular  distributed  to 
all  employees  of  the  plant  which  reads 
as  follows: 

rOVn  MILUON  OOLLAKS  won  Df  "IBCOVIXT  PAT" 
BT    MOUNT    CIXMENS    POTmiT    WOBKXSS 

A  recent  decialon  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  extended  the  "portal -to- 
portal"  doctrine — the  Mount  Clemens  Pottery 
Co.  case.  Under  this  decision.  aU  time  neces- 
sarily spent  by  the  workers  on  the  employer's 
premises  Is  "working  time"  which  must  be 
paid  for  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  decision  applies  to  all  employers  cov- 
ered by  the  law.  and  this  means  all  employers 
within  our  Jurisdiction. 

In  the  Mount  Clemens  case  the  Court  ruled 
that  the  employer  violated  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  because  the  employees  had  not 
received  pay  for  the  following  kinds  of  time: 

I.  Time  spent  changing  clothes,  whether 
before  starting  work  or  after  finishing,  and 
during  lunch  period. 

a.  Time  vptint  getUng  from  tbe  employer 
protective  clothee,  auch  aa  aprons,  overalla. 

tlovea.  maaka.  etc..  and  In  putting  on  and 
kking  off  theaa  things,  and  returning  them 
after  work. 

5.  Time  spent  waahlng  up  or  showerlnf 
after  work  and  during  lunch  hour, 

4.  Time  spent  taping  or  greaslni  anM  or 
putting  on  and  removing  any  oU.  benHne,  or 
other  material  for  protection 

6.  Time  ipent  obtaining  u»ta  from  em- 
ployer, preparing,  cleaning,  repairlni  tbem, 
asscmbllni  ani  iharpening  them  and  other- 
vie*  getting  them  reedy,  as.  well  ai  time 
spent  preparing  them  for  stora|e  by  em* 
ployer.  aa  well  aa  time  ipent  to  cheoli  tbem. 

e.  Time  apent  watting  In  line  for  pey-roU. 

7.  Time  apent  in  walking  from  gate  to 
place  where  work  Is  done  tn  morning  and  in 
returning  after  the  ahtft.  and  walking  time 
■o  spent  during  lunch  hour. 

8.  Time  spent  turning  on  awltchee  tor 
lights  and  machinery,  opening  wlndowa.  etc. 

0.  Working  time  for  which  worker  was  not 
paid  because  he  waa  docked  for  lateneaa 

10.  Time  spent  for  roll  calls  or  waiting  for 
work  assignments. 

II.  Time  •-pent  for  medical  examlnationa. 
13.  Time  spent  for  preparing  reports. 

13.  Time  spent  eating  meals  on  duty. 

14.  Rest  periods  not  exceeding  twenty 
minuter. 

All  in  all  the  Mount  Clemens  workers  col- 
lected four  million  dollars  In  back  pay  for 
work  done  but  not  paid  for  In  accordance 
with  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

(Issued  by  Committee  on  Wage  and  Hours 
Claims) 

ACT  VI 

The  time:  December  13,  1946. 
The  place:  Same  Industry. 
■The  action :  Distribution  of  a  circular 
which  read  as  follows: 

To  All  WoRKcas 

ALL  OVn  AUEBICA  WORKERS  ARC  TAKING  rULL 
ADVAMTAGX  OF  THEIR  II0RT8  UNOKR  TRX  FAIS 
LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  TO  8ECDRX  THXIR 
PO«TAL-TO-POITAL  PAT  FROM  THX  CMPLOTEaa 

The  Committee  on  Wage  and  Hours  Clalma 
Is  calling  a  meeting  for  all  workers  to  ex- 
plain In  detail  how  each  individual  can  take 
stepa  to  secure  their  portal-to-portal  pay. 

ACT  vn 

The  time:  December  IS.  1940. 

The  place:  The  union  hall. 

The  action:  The  circulation  and  sign- 
ing of  an  authorization  which  reads  as 
follows : 

AtnMOtaATtON  TO  FROeaCUTt  WAOn  AKD  Kotns 

CLAIM  roa  ovormci 

To  — -^  ,  International  Pretident, 

,  International  Viet  PreH- 

dent, 

,  President ,  Locol  No.  — . 

DSAR  Sirs  amd  Brothers:  During  my  em- 
ployment by  my  employer,  named  below,  I 


did  not  receive  pay  for  all  time  necessarily  The  strike  thr«at  is  parried  in  some 

spent  by  me  In  my  work  aa  required  by  the  patchwork  fashion  and  the  Nation  stag- 

^^e^^f'or^^Crand  authori,*  you,  ^f  °"'  |V°P^."«  something  Will  happen 

c*  the  survivors  of  you.  to  malnUln  an  ac-  oeiore  next  lime. 

tion  under  that  act  as  my  agents  and  repre-  *  dO  not  know  that  conditions  in  COal 
senutives.  for  and  in  my  behalf,  and  in  be-  mining  are  different  than  in  general  in- 
half  of  other  employees  similarly  situated,  dustry  but  think  Congress  should  find 
against  my  employer  to  recover  the  amoimt  out  in  time  to  do  something  before  the 
of  the  underpayments  of  overtime  plus  an  next  deadline.  Therefore  I  am  Intro- 
additional  equal  amount  as  liquidated  dam-  ducing  the  following  resolution  today: 

I  authorize  you  to  retain  counsel,  to  adjust  Whereas  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  coal  In 
or  compromise  my  claim,  and  to  receive  pay-  adequate  amounts  Is  essential  to  the  com- 
ment  in   my    behalf.     My   contribution    to  merce  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  welfare 
counsel  fee  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  my  °'  '^  citlzeus :    Therefore 
recovery,  by  settlement  or  suit  ®«  "  resolved  by  the  House  of  Reftresenta- 

With  the  signing  of  this  authorlzaUon.  1  "»«  of  ^^  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 

do  hereby  pay  50  cents  on  account  as  my  ff^^'    assembled     {the    Senate    concurring 

share   of   the   necessary   disbursements    for  therein).  That  the  Committee  on  Education 

prosecution  of  the  claim.  •°«'  ^bor  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvea 

Name •"***  ^*  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

"(Pl^^'^l^Yj       '■  of  the  Senate  are  authorixed  and  directed  to 

Home  addreaa .. ......  conduct  an  inquiry  into  and  study   of  aU 

Company                                     **          — —  fnp^ors  affecting  the  mining  and  distribution 

I  began  to'wOTVhe'wV-V.'liOT^h V.'.'.Year  ^  ^oal  In  the  United  States,  with  special 

My  present  Job  la  reference  to  the  conditions  ot  the  workers 

Badge  or  clock  No.m-*I-Illiri"ir"IIII  ^   ****  eoal-mlnlng   Industry,  their  safety, 

glgn^                                          '  "    ■'  housing,  wagea.  and  comfort.    Such  study  Is 

nitM      ——.——————  ^  include  the  anthraolte  and  aubbttumlnous 

1  eerred  in  tbe  armed  forees  from ^  ••JT"  •■  bJtumlnoua  fields, 

to  ..........  ^^*  oommltiecs  are  empowered  to  operate 

.„  yu,  iolAUy  in  thU  inquiry  and  to  employ  auch 

_^    ^,          .  ,       ^        .  inveetlgetort  and  clerical  aaalaunu  as  may 

The  time:  A  few  days  later.  be  neeeesary  and  are  requMted  to  report 

The    place:    United    States    District  tbeir  findinge  to  their  respective  bodies  with 

Court  in  Xltlnots.  such  recommendations  as  they  deem  de- 

The  acUon:  PUlng  a  suit  for  $60,000.-  •^^^  »"  ••»•'  "»•»  »«•«*  »•  i»«7. 

0^*  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bope  la  Ihat  such  a 

*"  ^  resolution  might  be  acted  upon  quickly 

The  time:  Any  time.  and  give  the  committees  the  maximum 

The  place:  Ansrwhere.  amount  of  time  to  make  their  study  and 

The    action:  Preparation    to    defend  yet  leave  time  for  Congress  to  act,  If 

portal-to-portal  suits  tn  all  parts  of  the  found  desirable,  before  March  Si. 

country.    A  single  Industry  in  the  Mid-  ^^^^^^^^^ 

die  West  estimates  that  it  will  require  ' 

the  services  of  200  people  for  a  period  of  c      i      a«     • 

2  years  to  carefully  check  and  evaluate  Speaker  Martin 

more  than  70.000  plant  records  before  a  

complete  defense  can   be  prepared   for  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
presentation    to    a    Federal    master    in 

chancery  on  a  single  action  for  portal- 
to-portal  demands.   This  means  that  the  HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 
legal  action  involved  will  entail  expenses  or  wiscon&im 
in  excess  of  $2,000,000  to  defend  such  a  ^j  ,j^  housb  of  bkpresentati™ 
smt  in  the  case  of  a  single  plant 

^„  2  Monday.  January  6.  1947 

The  time:  Now.  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 

The  place:  The  Eightieth  Congress.  er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to 

The  action:  ?  ^^'^  Record,  I  am  including  an  excellent 

editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
Star  of  January  5.  1947.  on  the  subject 
of  Speaker  Martim.  I  am  sure  that  the 
writer  of  tills  editorial  has  presented  a 
true  picture  of  our  Speaker  as  we  all 
know  him.  We  know  that  Joe  Martdt 
is  going  to  make  a  great  record,  for  tM 
is  a  great  statesman  and  patriot. 


Proposinf  an  Inquiry  Into  and  Stndy  of 
Coal  Mining 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

'     ZN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRI8SNTATXVI8 

Monday.  January  6.  1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  twice  within  the  past  year  Na- 
tion-wide coal  strikes  have  hit  the  coun- 
try.   Another  may  come  March  31. 

Whenever  such  a  strike  comes  we  hear 
and  read  statements  to  the  effect  that 
conditions  in  the  coal -mining  industry 
are  bad  and  that  problems  are  different 
than  in  other  fields  of  industry. 


aPBAKn    MARTIN 

In  taking  over  the  heavy  reeponalbUltlee 
of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
JosxPM  W.  MAkTiN,  Jr..  has  assumed  a  poal- 
tlon  ranking  not  far  below  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  Sutes.  Aa  Mr  RAYiuiii<  hie 
Democratic  predcoeaaor.  declared  in  welcom- 
ing him  to  hli  new  duties,  he  taoee  au  ar- 
duous, onerous,  and  •omettme*  se^mlnRly 
thankless  task.  But  Mr  MARTm.  by  virtue  of 
his  long  eiperlencf  in  Congress,  hit  physical 
ruggcdnees.  his  polKlcal  know-how.  and 
hlB  attractive  personal  traits.  Is  well  equipped 
for  the  office,  with  all  lU  high  honors  and  iU 
numerous  headsches. 

To  begin  with,  as  a  Republican  Member 
of  Congress  since  1934,  he  has  long  sirce  won 
the  affectionate  ceteem  of  virtually  aU  hie 
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,  pUla-ipo  c«a 

elL 
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acknowU  dig* 
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t}e«a 
His 
rec- 
ital. 


coUca^oe*  in  both  msjor  pntlec.     I 

not  have  ftuti:   be  I*  not  brttllant 

usiwl  aenw  of  that  wcsd;  be  t*  a . 

plodder,  but  be  plods  Intelligently  and 

Even   tlxose  wbc    bave   disagreed  wltb 

most   m    the   past   will    freely 

that  be  la  what  Mr  fUrvown  has  called 

a  man  of  great  intefrlty.  demonstrated 

Ity.  and  good  heart.    These  qxiallttes    pi 

taste  for  thrift  axkd  bard  work — faa^e 

marked  In  him  ever  since  bte  youth. 

Maasachusetu  constituency  was  quick  to 

ofnlze  them.    They  were  what  carried 

In  his  early  years,  from  newsboy  to  repdrter 

and  Anally  to  owner  of  his  successful  Ere  ilng 

Chronicle  in  North  AtUeboro.    Add  to  all  this 

the  fact  that  be  Is  a  nonstuffy.  nonsmol  ing, 

nondrlnking   bachelor— a   solid   persooillty, 

but  a  very  genial  and  Informal  one— a^d 

Is  easy  to  understand  why  almost 

who  knows  him  respects  him  and  feels 

pelled  at  the  same  time  to  call  htm  " 

It  Is  easy  to  understand,  too.  how  his 

alwaya  returned  him  to  the  House. 

though  It  went  for  President  Etocsevelt 

the  Boosevelt  landslides. 

The    excellent    qualities    that    bave 
served  Jot  ICAamt  in  his  career  to  date 
continue  to  serve  him,  and  they  wUl 
his  country  as  well. 
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WWI  AbMt  TkMc  CtiMBs  Af  uut  1  Wmb 
OPA  EaforceoNiit  Actions  Arc  StHl 
?tn&ag  'm  View  of  Ike  Progfc^wft 

KliOBOlOPA? 


SriENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSG I 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIA  ES 

Tuesday.  January  7  1947 

Mr.  DIRKSia^.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  transfer  of  unc- 
Uons  of  OPA  to  ore— Office  of  Te  npo- 
rary  Controls — ^is  a  forerunner  o  the 
ultimate  termination  and  Uquidati  >n  of 
the  Ofllce  of  Price  Admlnlstrs  tion. 
Liquidation  under  existing  law  ivuld 
still  permit  the  Of&ce  of  Tempirary 
Controls  or  the  Department  of  Just  ce  to 
pursue  all  pending  eases  which  have 
arisen  out  of  price  control  enforcei  (»ent. 

Paraiiraph  cb)  of  Section  1  o  the 
ortelnul  Act  provides  among  other  t  tings 
that  despite  the  termination  of  OP  t  the 
previsions  of  the  act  do  not  lapse  "  m  to 
offenses  committed,  or  rights  or  fl  iWll- 
ties  incurred,  prior  to  such  termlr  itlon 
date,  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  such 
reffuiations.  orders,  price  schedules  and 
requirements  shall  be  treated  as  sti  1  re- 
maining In  force  for  the  purpose  o^  sus- 
taining any  proper  suit,  action,  or  p  rose- 
cutlon  with  respect  to  any  such  light. 
Uability.  or  offense. " 

This  authority  remains  in  effect  t  nder 
the  terms  of  the  joint  resolutlot  ap- 
proved July  25.  1946.  whereby  the  Price 
Control  Act  was  amended  and  ezlqaded 
and  It  la.  therefore,  clear  thai 
foreement  Dlvialon  of  the  Office 
porary  Control  or  the  Dspartme^t  of 
Jitftlce  may  itlU  porsoe  thoae  ehfrged 
with  offenaet  under  OPA  even  ta 


cases  whore  commodKiea  have  already 
been  decontrolled. 

I  directed  an  inquiry  to  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  on  December  2  and  re* 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  E.  Remy. 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Enforcement, 
dated  December  30. 1946.  In  which  he  sets 
forth  the  policy  which  is  being  pursued 
and  also  a  list  of  all  pending  cases  as  of 
October  31,  1946. 

This  is  a  matter  which  will  require  at- 
tention <m  the  part  of  the  Congress  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  want  to  ex- 
plore this  matter  at  an  early  date  For 
general  information,  therefore,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  my  remarks  Mr.  Remy's  letter, 
together  with  a  tabulation  of  pending 
cases: 

OmCS  OF  TlMFOaABT   COHTaOLS, 

Omcs  or  Pajcs  ABHUwiTrRATToW, 
Washington,  D  C  .  December  30. 194t. 
Tlie  Honorable  BvDtnr  M.  Dnxsnt, 
House  of   Represent atives. 

Wash-ington.  Di  C. 
DSAB  Ma.  DtaKsi3»:  This  refers  to  your  let- 
ter of  December  2.  1946.  addressed  to  Mr. 
George  Moncbarsh.  Mr.  Moncbaish  recently 
left  the  agency  to  return  to  private  practice 
and  I  nave  succeeded  him  as  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  Enforcement  You  will  re- 
call that  I  accompanied  Ivan  Ca.'-son  to  your 
office  a  few  weeks  ago  in  connection  with  a 
hotel  rent  case  from  Peoria. 

At  tie  time  of  the  President's  decontrol 
message  we  were  in  the  process  o.  enforcing 
the  regulations  covering  commodities  that 
were  decontrolled  as  well  as  commodities  that 
were  not  decontrolled.  This  meant  that  on 
the  day  of  decontrol  we  bad  clvU  and  crim- 
inal cases  pending  In  court,  suspension  orders 
pending,  completed  cases  ready  for  court  ac- 
tion, caaes  substantially  completed,  and  cases 
that  bad  merely  been  assigned  to  Investi- 
gators. It  was  our  normal  backlog  of  ac- 
tivity. 

PlrFt.  we  bad  to  separate  those  cases  that 
involved  decontrolled  commodities^  from  those 
that  involved  commodities  that  were  still 
tmder  control  This  meant  that  we  had  to 
segregate  the  rent,  sugar,  and  veterans  hous- 
ing cases  from  all  other  cases.  As  $ou  knc>w. 
we  have  been  handling  certain  phases  of  en- 
forcement of  tbe  veterans  emergency  hous- 
ing regulattons 

The  latest  date  for  wbl^  we  have  accurate 
figures  on  our  pending  cose  load  Is  October 
31.  I  am  attaching  hereto  two  schedules 
which  thaw  our  work  load  as  of  that  day. 
Schi'dule  A  represents  the  commodities  that 
are  now  decontrolled  and  Schedule  B  the 
commodities  still  under  control. 

We  are  now  In  the  process  of  evaluating 
aU  pending  cases  involving  deoontroUed  oam> 
mcditles  to  determine  which  cases  should  be 
dropped  and  whlcb  nnes  should  be  continued. 
This  evaluating  Job  will  take  about  2  months. 
During  the  course  of  evaluating  tbe  caaes  we 
are  dismissing  all  those  that  Involve  less  than 
1200  In  actual  overchargea.  We  arc  nlso  dis- 
missing thuee  esse*  that  Involve  infractions 
of  our  procedtiral  pricing  rules  as  distin- 
guished fruoa  actual  ovtrehargaa  An  exam* 
pie  of  tbesii  cases  is  that  we  bad  two  prices 
for  used  automobiles— a  warranty  price  for 
a  dealer  who  obUlnad  tbe  aatborl^  to  sell 
at  warranty  prices  and  an  ae-ls  price  for 
everyone  wito  did  not  have  sucb  autborlM- 
tlOB.  BooM'  dealers  faUed  to  obtain  this  au- 
ttaortaatloD.  although  they  would  bavt  ra> 
ceived  stieb  tatbarlaatloD  by  simply  apply Inf 
to  the  OPA  IB  a  lolng  prlce-oonlrol  pro> 
graaa  It  la  tuportant  to  bring  theaa  eaaaa  Into 


court.  However,  alnee  decontrol,  there  Is  no 
real  reason  to  prt>ceed  with  this  charactw  of 
cases.  We  are  also  dismissing  all  cases  where 
there  Is  serious  question  of  the  proof  of  viola- 
tion. During  this  period  of  evaluating  the 
cases  we  are  disposing  of  a  normal  number 
of  casee  tbat  are  reached  In  court  and  alao 
there  are  a  number  of  cases  that  are  being 
settled  out  at  court.  We  are  alao  dismissing 
aU  pending  Injunctions  In  these  decontrolled 
cases  where  we  are  not  also  seeking  treble 
damages.  It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
January  we  wUl  have  disposed  of  half  of  our 
enforcement  backlog. 

It  la  ImposBlble  to  give  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  money  represented  by 
treble-damage  claims  filed  by  us  because  In 
dlamlasing  pricing- procedural  violation  cases, 
whlcb  I  referred  to  above,  we  will  diamlsa 
some  rather  large  suiu.  My  best  Judgment 
at  thla  time  Is  that  the  treble-damage  suits 
remaining  on  file  after  we  have  completed  otnr 
evaluation  of  these  cases  will  be  doee  to 
$75,000,000  In  overcharges.  This  amount 
caimot  be  accurately  estimated  untU  all 
pending  Investigations  are  eompleted.  In 
some  of  the  larger  cases  K  Xakea  several 
months  to  complete  the  auditing  of  the  over- 
charges. In  some  at  the  caaea  pending  In 
court  tbe  exact  amount  of  the  overcharges 
are  not  finally  determined,  and  will  not  be 
finally  determined,  until  the  OPA  Investiga- 
tors, as  well  as  tbe  defendants'  auditors,  have 
completed  the  necessary  accotmtlng. 

It  la  impossible  to  estimate  tbe  amount  of 
flnee  that  wlU  be  imposed  by  the  Federal 
judges  In  pending  criminal  casea. 

After  cur  evaluation  of  pending  cases  Is 
completed  it  may  be  that  we  will  be  able  to 
eliminate  other  categories  of  cases  Tbtis  we 
win  further  reduce  the  number  of  poiding 
cases  From  time  to  time  I  am  sure  that  you 
win  want  to  iKe  our  latest  figures  on  barklc^. 
This  information  can  be  pulled  together  for 
you  at  any  time  on  companit2vely  short  no- 
tice. By  tbe  end  of  the  year  we  will  have  a 
much  better  picture  of  our  pending  work- 
load than  we  have  today  I  suggest  that  you 
check  with  us  again  later  to  get  otir  latest 
reports. 

Since  Wovember  9  we  have  reduced  our  en- 
forcement staff  by  S.OCO  positions.  We  have 
eliminated  all  of  the  district  offices  and  have 
maintained  only  the  8  regional  offices  with  22 
branch  enforcement  stations.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  It  would  be  rather  wasteful  to 
turn  over  to  tbe  Department  of  JusUce  at 
this  time  all  of  the  pending  OPA  civil  cases. 
Tbe  attorneys  who  bave  been  working  on 
these  cases  are  familiar  with  OPA  regxilatlons 
and  the  Interpretations  the  courts  bave 
placed  upon  the  Bmergency  Price  Conuol 
Act.  They  are  In  a  better  position  than  any- 
one to  finish  preparing  these  cases  and  to 
screen  oui  those  cases  that  should  be  eilraf- 
nated.  Necessarily  It  will  take  a  long  time 
to  dispose  of  ail  of  the  pending  OPA  cases. 
The  Department  of  Justice  should  be  pre- 
pared tr  take  over  these  cases  after  the 
screening  process  Is  completed  and  the  OPA 
has  tried  those  casee  that  can  be  immedi- 
ately tried  We  bave  already  bad  some  con- 
ferences with  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
determine  when  will  be  the  best  time  for  It 
to  take  over  theae  cases. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  the  oppor- 
ttinlty  of  discussing  with  you  our  plans  for 
disposing  of  these  cases  and  our  policies 
pertaining  to  such  esses.  If  there  Is  any 
further  information  that  you  desire  on  this 
subject  please  let  me  know  and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  obtain  It  for  you. 
SlNcerely  yours. 

wn.uA>r  I.  Rnrr, 
DepKfy  AdminUtrutor  for  Enforce- 
.  wt0Kt,  OtHm  of  Pr1e§  JkAminiMtra- 

turn.  OjiM  o/  Temporery  ComtroU. 
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BaaomM  A. — Seview  and  DUposition  DMskm—decontroUed  oommodttie*  baekiog  at  of  Oct.  31.  f  Mt 


Total 

Meat 

Other 
foods 

Apparel 

Textiles, 
leather 

Indiistrfsl 
matcriab 

Lamber 

Aotos 

Durables 

Ciisixi  MTii^fT  InrofftisstkHi. 

4,184 
11.002 

S,179 
771 
139 
857 

2,707 

2,211 

Z9sa 

SS 
331 

8 

^624 
1,163 
4.461 

49g 

2,800 

a.  722 

2S0 

90 

191 

434 

33.1 

1.403 

19 

331 

8 

1.87A 

176 

1,400 

322 

1.263 

625 

68 

23 

31 

185 

162 

163 

3 

«>2 

1.496 

819 

20 

171 

«S 

316 

33 

1 

7 

175 

9 

«6 

880 

1,74« 

1.142 

44 

1 

2 

878 

174 

M2 

1 

398 

249 

292 

« 

2* 

195 
2U 
66 

«« 

1.874 

XMS 

140 

S3 

94 

rss 

1,147 

421 

6 

4M 

Mi 

PfMirrftl  criniinitl  c&!<M  .  -.....•.•••..•.....•.•....•..•.... 

St 

I.,omI  eniiiinal  (New  York) . ........ ... . 

s 

16 
275 
179 
325 

4 

14 

Adniini^rator'sown  treble  dsmasedaimsi ......... 

SS7 

Administrator's  consumer  treble-damftge  claims  > — 

IM 
140 

S 

NumhiT  of  oftvs  rxiKKiod  to  rwult  in  new  treble-damage  and 

7«l 
129 
632 

675 
l.M 
534 

215 
43 

m 

8»4 
213 
611 

187 
MO 

87 

m 

MS 
686 

488 

Fntfn  cav^  uruirr  investitration '....•...•....••••.••••...... 

NO 

Pendins  dl5r)Ot!ition  *. ..... ............. ... 

m 

Cases  under  investipttion 

Awaitinf  di>:prt!ition ..._ 

Caae.s  (leixlin*  in  court .... 

F«Hlonl  rriminal  caseii .-... ... 

Locsl  criminal  cases — — ... 

Licpnsr  susi>cn.<:ioD 

Administrator's  own  treble-damapc  claims  * 

Administrator'?  consumer  treble-damafcc  claims  >. 

Injunction 

Contempt _.... 

6aspen«ion  order - 


Total 


1,858 

6,554 

6,451 

238 

132 

93 

554 

3,912 

1.496 

24 

1.310 


Rent 


843 

1,7S9 

4.fi30 

58 

63 


3.426 

969 

14 

Sorsr 


965 
3,790 

l.9or. 

175 
60 
93 

694 

486 

619 

10 

1.310 


'  On  commodities  sold  for  resale  or  for  use  in  the  coarse  of  trade  or  business. 

•  On  cunimodities  sold  to  consumer?. 

•40  percent  of  meat  and  other  food  eases  under  investigation;  25  percent  o(  all  others. 

♦  50  perrent  of  meat  and  other  food  ca^s  rendinE  disposflifin:  35  percent  of  all  others. 

ScHHJtnji  B.— Pro^om  Division— on  commodities  still  under  control  backlog  as  of  nists.    The   Ck>mmunlsts   themselves   boast 

Oct.  31. 1946  that  for  every  party  member  there  are  10 

others  ready  to  do  the  party's  work.    These 

Housine  I  Include  their  satellites,  their  fellow  travelers, 

and   their  so-called  progreaaive   and   phony 

liberal  allies.    They  have  maneuvered  them- 

1^  selves  Into  positions  where  a  few  Commu- 

1 15  nlsts  control  the  destinies  of  hundreds  who 

>5  are  either  willing  to  be  led  or  have  beea 

duped  into  obeying  the  dictates  of  others. 

Illllllllir  "^^  average  American  workingman  Is  loyal, 

irirm.rr.  patriotic,  aud  law  abiding.    He  wants  secu- 

'  10  rlty  for  his  family  and  himself.    But  in  some 

— 1I"II"  tmlons   the   rank   and   file   find   themselves 

between  a  Communist  pincers,  manipulated 

by  a  few  leaders  who  have  hoodwinked  and 

browbeaten  them  Into  a  state  of  submission. 

Communists  labor  leaders  have  sparred  for 

^^^^  time  in  their  labor  deliberations  to  refer 

"""■^  matters  of  policy  to  Communist  Party  head> 

quarters  for  clearance.  In  fact,  resolutions 
ever  before  for  the  American  Legion  and  its  have  been  delayed  pending  such  approval 
stabilizing  force.  We  of  the  FBI  need  your  and  contemplated  strikes  have  been  post- 
help  now  even  more  than  during  the  war  poned  until  adequate  Communist  support 
years  If  the  battle  for  a  safe  and  secure  and  backing  were  available. 
America  is  to  be  won.  Our  enemies  are  -~.«  .^  .  m  w  .  ^  ^ 
massing  their  forces  on  two  main  fronts.  „^«  Communist  Influence  has  projected 
One  is  the  criminal  front.  Crime  is  Increas-  ^"  *»i°  some  newspapers,  magazines, 
Ing  daily:  Juvenile  delinquency  is  shocking;  *^*^«:  ™<**°-  »°«» the  screen  Some  churches, 
lawlessness  Is  rampant.  We  are  nearer  to  ?f ^°°i»'  '^ol'^K^s.  and  even  fraternal  orders 
the  days  of  gang  control  than  we  were  a  have  been  penetrated,  not  with  the  approval 
year  after  World  War  I.  Add  to  the  forces  ?^  the  rank  and  file  but  In  spite  of  them.  1 
that  account  for  a  serious  crime  every  20  have  been  pleased  to  observe  that  the  Corn- 
seconds,  day  and  night,  the  other  encroach-  jnunlst  attempts  to  penetrate  the  Amerlcaa 
ing  enemy  of  America  and  we  have  a  for-  J^eglon  have  met  with  failure.  Eternal  vlgi- 
mldable  foe.  I  refer  to  the  growing  menace  ^^"ce  will  conUnue  to  keep  your  ranks  free 
of  communism  In  the  United  States.  °'  ^^  "y-  double-croeslng  Communist  de- 
Durlng  the  past  5  years  American  Com-  Btructlonlats. 


•Estimated  ^  ^_,        ^   , 

•  On  commodities  sold  for  re.«lc  or  for  use  ia  the  coarse  of  trade  or  business. 
>  On  commodities  sold  to  consumers. 


CouuDoiusM — ^Address  by  J.  Edgar  Hooycr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  mssissiFPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  7. 1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  Inserting  the 
address  of  Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
Of  the  FBI.  delivered  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Legion  at 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  on  September  30, 
1946.  which  I  hope  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  read,  anU  reread. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

UU AEXB  OF  J.  KDGAR  HOOVn,  DXKSCTOI,  FBDIXAL 
BtTXEAt;  OF  INVnrlOATION,  AT  THE  ANNUAL 
CONVBNTION  OF  THI  AMXKICAN  LCOION,  SAN 
FKANCISCO,  CALIF.,  SKFTIMBn  30.  1S46 

I  accept  the  distinguished  serrlee  medal 
of  the  American  Legion  on  behalf  of  my 
associates  In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation who  have  made  Its  achievements  pos- 
sible. Bulwarking  the  men  and  women  of 
the  FBI  are  tbe  high  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  loyal  Americans  whom  we  serve.  The 
American  Legion  is  a  great  force  for  good  In 
this  Nation.  It  exemplifies  the  traditions  of 
our  country  and  la  living  testimony  to  the 
■pint  of  America.  I  am  happy  to  be  here 
today  to  thank  you  of  the  American  Legion 
for  the  great  aid  and  aailstance  you  ha?e 
rendered  tbe  TBI  over  tbe  yevs. 

The  record  of  your  achievements  is  now 
history.   Today,  there  Is  a  greater  need  than 


munlsts  have  made  their  deepest  Inroads 
upon  our  national  life.  In  our  vaunted 
tolerance  for  all  peoples  the  Communist  has 
found  our  "Achilles'  heel."  The  American 
Legion  represents  a  force  which  holds  with- 
in Its  power  the  ability  to  expose  the  hypoc- 
risy and  ruthlessness  of  this  foreign  Ism 
whlcb  has  crept  into  our  national  life— an 
ism  built  and  supported  by  dishonor,  deceit, 
tyranny,  and  a  deliberate  policy  of  falsehood. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  self-preservation.  The 
reteran  who  fought  for  America  will  be 
among  the  first  to  suffer  If  tbe  Communists 
succeed  In  carrying  out  their  diabolical  plots 
to  wreck  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
"divide  and  conquer"  tactics  did  not  die  with 
Hitler— they  are  being  employed  with  greater 
skill  today  by  American  Commtmlste  with 
their  "boring  from  within"  strategy.  Their 
propaganda,  skillfully  designed  and  adroitly 
executed,  has  been  projected  Into  practically 
every  phase  of  our  national  life.  The  fact 
tbat  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States  claims  some  100,000  members  has 
lulled  many  Americans  Into  a  feeling  of  false 
complacsncy.  I  would  not  be  concerned  If 
we  were  dealing  with  only  100,000  Commu- 


We  are  rapidly  reaching  the  time  when 
loyal  Americans  must  be  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  The  American  Communist 
Party,  despite  its  claims.  Is  not  truly  a  politi- 
cal party.  The  Commtmlst  Party  In  thla 
countr "  is  not  working  for  tbe  general  wel- 
fare of  all  our  people — It  U  working  against 
otir  people.  It  Is  not  Interested  In  providing 
for  the  common  defense.  It  has  for  Its  pur- 
pose the  shackling  of  America  and  its  con- 
version to  tbe  godless,  Communist  way  of 
llf. .  If  It  were  a  political  party,  its  sdberents 
could  be  appealed  to  by  reason.  Instead.  It 
Is  a  system  of  Intrigue,  actuated  by  fanati- 
cism. It  knows  no  rules  of  decency.  Its  un- 
principled converts  would  sell  America  short 
if  it  would  help  their  cause  of  furthering  an 
alien  way  of  life  conceived  In  darkness  and 
motivated  by  greed  for  power  whoee  ulti- 
mate aim  Is  the  destruction  of  our  cherished 
freedom.  Let  us  no  longer  be  misled  by  their 
sly  propaganda  and  false  preachments  on 
civil  liberty.  They  want  civil  license  to  do 
•■  they  pleaae;  and  If  tbey  get  control,  liberty 
for  Americans  will  be  but  a  hsunted  mem- 
ory,  rot  tboie  wbo  seek  to  provoke  prejudiQO 
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ordtr 
pcpular 


bot  1 
bob 


•Bd  itlr  up  th#  public  mind  to  tngry  t^tnX- 
Btct  against  our  form  of  govtmmant 
m«nac«  to  th*  tary  powtn  of  law  and 
wblct)    piarantM    and    aaftctuird    - 
rtfhu.  . 

Wt   of   tbla   ftnaraUon   hava   fact< 
paat  manaoas  In  Amarlca— f  aacUm  and 
munlam.     Both  ara  matertallatlc; 
totalitarian:  both  are  antlrellf  loua: 
degrading  and  inhuman.    In  fact,  thay 
Uttle  except  In  name.    CommttnUun  ha 
faacum   and   fascism   spawns 
Both  are  the  antithesis  of  American 
liberty  and  freedom.    If  the  peoples  of 
countries  want  oommunlsm.  let  them  ~ 
but  It  has  no  place  In  America. 

The  HlUer.  Tojo,  and  Mussolini 
f aactsm  were  met  and  defeated  on  the 
field.  All  thoae  who  stand  for  the  A. 
way  of  life  must  arise  and  defeat  Red 
In  America  by  fociulng  upon  it  the  s 
of  public  opinion  and  by  building  up 
of  common  decency  through  which  It 
penetrate. 

Such  a  cniaada  cannot  be 
•ay  foroa  mora  potent  than  the 
Laflon.  eonq^oaed  aa  It  la  of  America^ 
Who  bav«  pnnrad  their  mettle  In  battl ' 
man  and  wooMn  who  defeated  the  Naz 
/at  faaelam  with  bullets  can  defeat 
bnmd  of  f:\Klan  by  ratalnf  their 
baHalf  of  demoeraey  and  by  eipoaure 
Btmelstlon   of  every   toroe  wbtch 
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Laflon.  ordained  U 

«lM  f««erMM  of  World  War  I 

paHMtc  Um  aaaoctotlona  made  on  forai  pi  soil, 
to  iMliif  espanded  by  the  Influx  of  v  »urana 
•r  WorM  Waf  II.  who  llk«wtae  fougi  it  that 
jlwarnn  oilflit  live  To  allow  AnMrloa 
feMMM  MUMlii  wtUi  the  imUlfnant 
«r  iiowiiiBli  or  lo  be  infaMad  by  <  rtme  U 
•  fertaab  of  am  WWl  U)  tboM  wbe  lafe  tbeir 
Vfm  far  Arnmimm  priMtftw 

Ul  ya  flri  ouiwlve*  witto  tiM  49K  raUa*- 
Mm  iMt  tiMM  bMid  ffiHaii  tni  §  tthtnal 
Mibto  tm  vliMi  m  MMy  btv«  mwi  Mi 
■mH  ifeall  Ml  it  iMipefM  from  vi  bin, 

U«  iM  too  tUmmiM  for  AmtrtM,  «  rfc  m4 
Um  tm  ikmmn,  omI  oMmolIf  tot  oi  i tiord 
lo  tfofoii4  our  Oofiotltuthw  a«J  our 
III*  afoiiiM  Um  viruloal  polaob  of 
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ftiiiiiHib  •!  IUNf«M  €mm«t  (arriirf 

IfUwi 

lA'ilNllON  OF  ItniAllldl 

HON^KAftLILUCOiinE 

or  lows 
TKu  nOUWm  Or  llVimiVTAIIyM 
riMotfay.  January  7,  Hit 

Mr.  LbCOMPTl.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
iMTe  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tti  e  Rf  c- 
on.  X  with  to  Include  herein  a  rea  )]utlon 
Adopted  by  the  Rlnggolif  Coimty  C  arrl^re 
AeooclaUon,  Redding,  Iowa.  In  I  he  In 
tmriit  of  a  S6-year  retirement  Ifiw  for 
pottal  cterkx 

Rsaacwo.  low*.  Oetober  Ij  t94*. 
f  Whom  tt  May  Coneem; 

Wc.  the  rural  camera  of  the  Ibnggold 
Oottnty  Oarrtara  amnrlatlnn,  aaaembU  i  Oeto> 
bar  a.  !§««.  at  the  booM  of  Oarl  QuU  t.  Red 
tflac.  Iowa,  do  beretoy  make  the  fallowing 
taaolMloo: 

Be  tt  rasolpetf.  That  the  Ringgold  Coimty 
oarrtara  ar«  unaalmouaiy  1b  favor  of  a|aa  year 
rXliesuaat  law. 

Very  truly  youra, 

Saxi.  W.  Ksll'  ' 
Prtttdent.  Rin99old  County  cJfrieri 
Aisocimtion,  ReMinf.  totca. 


Second  Bay  Croiilnf  From  San  Frandico 
to  Bay  Farm  Island 

EZTINSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAUroBin\ 
Of  THE  HOUSK  OF  mPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7, 1947 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  CoMoaKssioNAL  Record,  I  Include 
a  statement  made  by  me  before  a  Joint 
Army-Navy  Board  created  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  No.  529.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  of  which  I  was  the  author, 
with  reference  to  a  second  bay  crossing 
from  San  Francisco  to  Bay  Farm  Island 
on  the  easterly  side  of  San  Francisco 
Bay:  also  a  .supplemental  statement  sub- 
mitted by  me  to  the  same  beard: 

STATSMZirr  (>r  Hon.  Richars  J.  Wklch,  or 
CALiroaMU,  BcroM  a  Joiwt  Asict-Kavt 
BoAto  CBX/tiKo  PtmsOAirr  to  Hovst  Roolv- 

nON     No.    629.     SOVCNTT-NmTM     CONOBIM, 

WrrM  R«n»«Nct  to  a  StcoNO  Bat  CRoaoMa 
From  8am  PiANciaoo  to  Bat  Pssm  taLAMO  on 
Twt  BAoraar  Stei  or  San  PRAHCiaco  Bat 
BIr.  Obalrman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Board, 
X  am  happy  to  have  thts  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Joint  Army'lfavy  Board  ab- 
polnuN'  purtusrit  U)  Huuse  llaaolution  No. 
629,  which  was  intrudueed  by  m«  for  the 
purpose  of  tuveatlgatlng  and  reporting  upon 
the  naed  and  feastblltty,  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  nsUonal  defense  and   po«M-tlme 
•eenom/,  of  constructing  a  croaslng  from  Ban 
fraoelseo  Uj  Boy  form  Island,  or  of  •  tys* 
torn  of  dims  aeroaa  Ban  franelaoD  Boy  M 
pronded  In  the  lUber  pl«n, 

II  Is  refrstuble  tust  lb  the  past,  In  son* 
nsettott  with  tb«  e<;nitru0tl»n  of  the  two 
praaent  tttidiH.  the  Army  uitd  Navy  at  Aril 
did  nut  sgrie  to  their  heeeaslty.  The  tre« 
mendous  imporunre  uf  tbts  freal  tntofn»« 
tkmal  sMiptrt  and  the  ooed  for  sdeqMate 
eoffimunlcatlona  betwean  It  MM  the  Mola* 
land,  wbleb  aubsequeol  lUslory  has  fuUy 
juatlAod  raiulied  m  long  drawB*out  eob* 
trovarsy. 

Ao  a  nemiier  nt  the  beard  of  sttpertUori  of 
tba  etiy  anc  outtnty  of  Ban  franalsso.  I  In- 
troduoed  all  of  the  rosoluiluns  wbiob  resulted 
lb  aaeurum  the  approval  of  the  War  Oepart- 
monl  to  build  tl^  Ooldeo  Oate  Bridge.  Ai- 
tboufb  proeaeding  uader  authnriiy  granted 
by  tba  then  ileeratory  of  War.  Juhn  W,  Weeks. 
aad  the  era«.tl<jn  of  the  Ck>ld«n  Gate  Bridge 
sad  hlfbwav  duuict  by  an  sot  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Lsglsiatura.  as  woU  as  after  the  aapea- 
diture  of  upwards  of  ono'balf  million  dollars 
In  preliminary  work,  the  Board  of  Amy  Ba- 
flneers.  under  Oeoaral  Brown,  tbieatened  to 
revoke  the  gjant  for  no  apparent  reason.  Oa- 
aplte  tbe  oppoaitlon.  thia  magnlflcent  struc- 
ture waa  buUt  during  the  depth  of  the  do- 
preealoo  without  a  alngle  doUar  oi  Oovem- 
ment  aid.  It  made  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  winning  t.he  war  by  reducing  the  time  be- 
tween Government  mUltary  and  naval  eatab- 
Uahmente  from  a  thrae-quarter-bour  ferry 
trip  to  that  of  a  few  mlnutaa'  drive.  Tbe 
aavlng  made  to  tbe  Federal  Government 
during  tbe  aar  and  Ita  value  to  our  peacetime 
eoonomy  an-  beyond  calculation. 

Likewise,  the  War  and  Navy  De|)artments 
both  took  a  firm  stand  against  the  construo- 
tkm  of  tbe  ftui  Frandsco-Oakland  Bay  bridge. 
I  introducail  the  original  bUl  in  Congrcaa 
aotborlsLag  tbe  construction  of  that  bridge. 
Tbe  men  then  giUdlng  the  destiny  of  tbe 
Army  and  Nt  vy  appeared  before  congressional 
committees  In  opposition  to  It.  They  con- 
tended that  such  a  bridge  would  severely 


Interfere  wtth  nartgatlon  and  the  operation 
of  naval  ships.  They  aaaortad  that  oolllslOBS 
would  occur  with  the  bridge  piers  U  such  a 
croaaing  were  built. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tbe  Board, 
although  this  brtdgs  has  been  in  operation 
for  nearly  10  years,  I  bave  yet  to  bear  of  any 
coUlalons.  notwithstandmg  tbe  fact  that  wa 
have  Just  completed  a  succeaaful  serlee  of 
military  and  naval  actions  in  the  Pactflc  that 
made  Ban  Pranclsco  the  graataat  port  of  em- 
barkation In  tbe  world. 

To  overcome  the  oppoaitlon  of  tbe  Army 
and  Navy.  It  waa  neceeeary  for  me  to  make 
a  personal  appeal  to  tbe  President  of  the 
United  Statea.  which  resulted  In  bla  ap- 
pointment of  the  Hoover-Young  Commission, 
whose  Investigation  and  report  led  to  the 
construction  of  this  remarkable  bridge. 
Contrary  to  tbelr  contentions,  it  has  proven 
to  be  a  greater  asset  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  peacetime  security  than  even 
tbe  Golden  Oate  Bridge.  It  was  also  con- 
structed without  any  Federal  appropriation 
whataoever. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Board  members,  the 
time  haa  come  when  we  mun  look  to  our 
future  needs.  The  responsibility  resting 
upon  you  in  this  regard  is  heavy.  Tbe  Ban 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  had  reached 
Ita  capacity  during  peak  botuv  even  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out  In  Biurope.  It  was 
thia  fact  that  led  me  to  introdiioa  In  Con- 
gress, in  the  spring  of  IMl.  B.  R.  168.  The 
passage  of  that  resolution  brought  tbe  ap- 
pointment Of  a  slmilsr  Joint  Army-Navy 
board  to  inveetlgau  and  make  reeomntenda- 
tlona  eonoeming  the  need  and  feasibility  of 
constructing  s  second  bay  crossing  Bx- 
amlnatlon  of  the  Board's  report  Indloutes 
that  wbllo  such  a  bridge  was  considered 
feasible  and  praetlcsl,  the  urfeney  of  war 
oondltlons  and  need  fur  materials  for  war 
purpoaes  were  the  principal  fiict(>ri  which 
eaused  tbe  Board  to  recommsnd  against 
ienei»BgliB|  a  hrMp  et  thai  iiom. 

While  •  iiiOBd  eroislng  was  needed  then, 
the  preeenl  great  Insreese  lo  tralBs  largely 
dus  to  the  treat  permsnent  evpsnalon  of 
both  mitltsry  and  nsrsl  MtaHlishmcnu  nn 
both  sides  of  the  bey  with  their  attendmit 
Inersase  In  population,  mahea  ths  rmi*ttuc> 
tlon  of  a  second  hay  creasing  liopsratire 
new.  It  must  he  reinembered.  genUomen, 
that  were  you  to  recommend  favorably  on 
this  matter  today.  It  would  take  at  least  f 
years  liefors  tbe  bridge  would  be  npen  to 
trsflk 

In  bis  letter  of  March  I,  1040,  tbe  Acting 
Beeretary  of  the  Navy,  in  rsrommondlng 
•ffttnst  the  peesage  of  my  Rouae  rsaoiutlon 
No.  IM,  edfaneed  some  of  the  strongeH 
reacona  why  this  aeoond  bay  erriealag  should 
be  eonstrueted.  In  this  rscommendatlon  he 
pomted  out  that:  "Navsl  aeubllshmenta  and 
activities  In  Ban  Franelsoo  Bar  area  bavs 
been  expanded  tremendously  since  Deoem- 
ber  1041.  The  fsclllttee  of  the  Navnt  Dry- 
dock,  Hunters  Point,  and  tbe  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Alameda,  have  been  mcreaaed  to  han- 
dle ineraassd  and  Inoreaaing  operations.  The 
physical  plant  at  tbe  Naval  Supply  Depot, 
Oakland,  has  been  extonded."  Gentlemen, 
these  are  potent  reaaons  why  another  bay 
creasing  should  be  constructed. 

In  hia  recommendation  be  further  refers 
to  the  California  State  law  requu-ing  that  no 
other  bridge  can  be  buUt  as  long  as  bonds 
for  tbe  construction  of  the  San  Franolaco- 
Oakiand  Bridge  are  outstanding.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  records  of  the  operation  of  the 
San  Frandsco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  will  show 
that  at  the  preacnt  rata  of  Inoome  from  that 
bridge  these  bonds  will  be  paid  off  in  full 
before  the  proposed  crossing  can  l>e  built. 

Gentlemen,  after  many  yeara  of  oo&tinuoua 
local.  State,  and  National  public  aervlee.  I 
beUeve  I  can  speak  as  one  who  la  thoroughly 
familiar  with  this  problem.  It  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  a  second  bay  croaslng  la 
absolutely  essential  for  three  basic  reasons. 


First.  It  will  aid  our  future  national  aecu* 
rlty  by  tying  more  closely  together  all  mili- 
tary and  niival  establlshmenu  throughout 
the  area  with  a  more  direct  trafllc  rouu  Hnd 
tbe  elimination  of  trafllc  congeation. 

Second  It  will  continue  the  progreulve 
natural  development  of  the  peacetime  econ- 
omy of  San  Francisco  and  every  community 
adjaeent  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Third.  It  wUl  provide  a  direct  route  con- 
necting the  huge  fertile  Central  Valley  em- 
pire, which  hns  an  area  as  large  an  the  Statea 
of  MasAHcbusetts.  Connecticut,  and  one-half 
of  New  Jersey  combined,  with  the  great  sea- 
port city  of  San  Francisco. 

Transportation  will  never  cease  always  to 
be  bath  M  wartime  and  a  peacetime  prob- 
lem The  %to  rnphlcal  location  and  strate- 
gic ImportHnce  of  San  Francisco  und  the  San 
Fraiiclnco  Bay  area  make  necessary  the  im- 
mediate expansion  of  our  transportation  fa- 
culties. A  bridge  la  a  highway  whether  It 
croases  a  creek,  a  river,  or  Sai.  Franclaco  Bay. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board.  It  Is  Incredible  to 
continue  to  limit  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation between  this  great  Internaiional 
seaport  city  with  a  population  of  over  800.000 
and  the  oontlnental  aide  of  San  Franclaco 
Bay  to  a  sInRle  overcrowded  bridge 

Another  Son  Frnnclsco  Bay  croaaing  when 
bjllt  should,  by  all  means,  provide  for  trans- 
contii.<»ntal  pnaaenger  and  frelRht  service  into 
tbe  city  and  county  of  B«n  Franclaco, 

I  reallr*  tbat  this  Hoard  la  not  bound  by 
Rapurt  No  184  of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
Jloard  fippointed  to  report  upon  a  Hontera 
Foint  Bay  Farm  Island  Bridge  piu'siiant  to 
Kouae  ReB<Mutlon  No.  lAf.  dated  Julv  23  1041. 
I  dealre,  however,  to  ouote  frf>m  that  report 
with  reference  to  railway  service  Into  Ban 
Franclseo:  "Th<*  Board  rsrnmmends  that  U 
a  bridge  at  that  location  be  authorised  It  be 
a  high 'level,  double>dacli  bridge,  springing 
from  Nunters  Potnt  weet  of  Point  Aviaadero 
wtth  four  traRIc  lanes  on  ihe  upper  deck 
and  twr>  lunss  Uv  truck  trsfflc  snd  two  rail* 
way  tracks  on  the  lower  deck  with  sulisble 
spproHChfs  Nt  esch  end," 

im  s  It  will  bo  «ii#ri  thst  While  the  board 
recominsMded  agalnti  (he  eonitruetlon  of  g 
bridge  at  that  time,  which  wss  bcfors  Pearl 
Msfbor;  on  the  other  hand,  thr  Bosrd  unsnl* 
mnusly  ennotudsd  that  a  high  •level  bridge 
cat,  be  ron*trti('ted  at  or  near  thnt  p<tiut  and 
at  fth  estimated  cost  st  thst  time  of  apprusl* 
nsUly  164  300,000,  I  recpsctrully  requeat 
that  pairs  IPOO  1006,  and  pert  of  page  l¥tl  of 
tbe  report  with  rsferenrr  to  UMiatluns,  types, 
ehsrseterlstles,  stid  dlmenslnni  of  bridge  be 
■UMis  s  part  of  ths  record  at  this  point ; 

"I,  bOCSnONS,  TTFIS,  CNARACntlSTlCS,  ANB 
OfMRNSIONR  Of  tSlOag 

"(a)  General :  The  Board  early  In  lU  de- 
ItherstletM  decided  that  It  would  be  Insd- 
ylsable,  for  United  Btatea  Navy  oonsid»ra> 
tlons,  to  permit  a  bridge  to  spring  from  the 
easterly  end  of  Hunters  Point  at  or  near  Point 
Aviaadero.  ThU  was  du«  to  the  fact  that  s 
croaaing  at  such  location  would  be  objection- 
ably close  to  tbe  existing  Navy  drydockt  and 
Interfere  with  anticipated  expansion  of  the 
Naval  Establlohment.  Following  the  above 
declalon,  the  Board  considered  It  advlaable 
tbat  two  locations  and  types  of  bridges  be 
inveiitlKated.  one  a  high-level  brldare  located 
to  spring  from  a  point  on  the  northerly  side  of 
Bunler«  Point  near  Its  bare  with  the  main- 
land and  the  other  a  low-level  bridge  to  spring 
from  a  point  on  the  southerly  side  of  Hunters 
Point  also  near  ita  base.  It  was  further  con- 
sidered that  both  of  the  bridges  should  land 
at  the  same  point  nn  the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
tbe  approximate  center  of  the  Bouthwesterly 
shore  of  Bay  Farm  Island:  and  tbat  any 
croaslng  provided  at  Hunters  Point  should  Im 
a  combined  railroad  and  highway  bridge,  in- 
asmuch as  direct  rail  connection  with  San 
Francisco  at  the  present  time  Is  from  tbe 
aouth  only,  no  other  bridge  north  of  the 
Dumbarton  Point  Bridge  providing  for  main- 
line raUway  traffic.    Purstiant  to  the  above, 


both  tbe  high-  and  low-level  brldgea  con- 
sidered herein  provide  for  an  upper  level 
carrying  four  paaaen^er-car  lanea,  and  a  lower 
level  carrying  two  main-line  railroad  tracks 
and  two  lanea  for  trucks.  The  eastern  and 
weatern  tcrmlnalp  of  the  two  croaslngs  in- 
vestigated are  located  at  or  near  preeent 
and/or  prospective  industrial  areaa.  The  lo- 
cations, types,  characteristics,  and  dimensions 
of  the  high-  and  low-level  bridges  are  shown 
on  the  maps  and  charts  accompanying  this 
report. 

"(b)  High-level  bridge.— The  Board  decld. 
ed  that  any  bridge  crossing  located  north  of 
Hunters  Point  should  be  of  the  high-level 
type  In  order  to  permit  the  unhindered  paa- 
aage  of  both  Navy  and  commercial  vessels  of 
the  largest  type  to  the  drydocks  located  at 
Point  Aviaadero  and  to  the  present  and  pros- 
pective Navy  developments  at  this  location. 
This  required  the  high-level  bridge  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  major  navigation  opening,  lo- 
caud  about  2.200  feet  easterly  of  Point 
Aviaadero.  having  a  vertical  clearance  of  214 
feet  al>ove  mean  hi(iher  high  water,  which  is 
equal  to  the  muxlmum  vertical  clearance 
provided  in  the  westerly  channel  span  section 
of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge.  A 
horizontal  clearance  of  1.000  feet  between 
fenders  waa  deemed  neceseary  for  present 
and  prospective  navigation  through  the  ma- 
jor opening.  Tbe  bridge  structure  proposed 
comprises  a  number  of  navigotlon  spans  east 
and  weat  of  tbe  major  opening  providing 
borlxontal  clearancea  of  about  600  feet  and 
vertical  clearances  gradually  lessening  from 
tbe  major  opening  of  214-foot  clearance. 

"The  hlgh-level>brldge  plan  provldaa  for 
connecting  Third  Btrnet  In  Ban  Pranclsco  to 
the  proposed  Bast  Bhore  Highway  In  Ala- 
meaa  County  for  vehicular  iratBc  snd  raU- 
road  connection  of  the  mHin-llne  Bmtbern 
Pacific  Railway  In  Ban  Pranclsco  to  tbe  main' 
Hue  Sou  I  hern  Pacific  sad  Weateni  Pacific 
Railroad*  oii  the  east  bay  chore  At  the 
western  terminal,  the  rsUrund  traobs  arc  asp* 
srated  from  the  vshtculsr  Isnea  near  the 
base  of  Kuiiieri  Point  snd  reach  ths  eRiitlni 
Boutherii  Pacific  Railroad  mttln>llns  trschs 
In  »  ■eparste  sllnrmttii,  A«  menttonrd  pre- 
viously, the  dbovs  railroad  eompsny  slons 
poaaesaes,  at  ths  present  lime,  msln«llne 
trsekage  Into  Ban  Franelaco  from  the  south, 
ths  trackage  of  ths  Weetern  Parinc  snd  fsata 
Fe  Railroads  In  Bsn  Frsncisro  being  limited 
to  frelgbt'car  trsrksge  ronnecied  to  ferry* 
boat  slips  at  ths  bay  water  front, 

"At  the  eastern  terminal  the  railroad 
tracks  follow  the  vehiculsr  with  Isne  sline* 
ment  until  ths  proposed  Bast  Bhore  Nigh* 
way  Is  reached,  whence  they  extend  la  the 
cams  allnsment  to  ronneotlons  with  the  ex* 
Isting  nialn>llne  tracks  of  the  Southern  Pa* 
olflr  nnd  the  Western  Pacific  Railroads,  The 
Banta  Pe  Railroad  does  not  posaees  traekags 
at  the  present  time  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  proposed  bridge,  but 
It  would  be  physically  poaalble  to  make  con* 
neotlon  with  the  Western  Pacinc. 

"The  total  length  of  the  vehicular  part  ot 
the  croaaing  la  approximately  10 </^  mllea  and 
the  maximum  grade  Is  8 14  percent.  The 
maximum  length  of  the  railroad  part  of  the 
croaaing  is  approximately  13  mUee,  and  tbe 
maximum  grade  Is  1.26  percent. 

"The  contemplated  construction,  com- 
mencing at  the  San  Francieco  terminua.  in- 
cludes the  following  Items: 

"1.  One  thousand  three  hundred  and  four- 
teen feet  of  six-lane  vehicular  approach 
roadway  and  8.500  feet  of  two-track  railroad 
approach,  of  which  3,000  feet  la  eteel  viaduct 
and  5.500  feet  timber  trestle. 

"2.  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  of  two-railroad  tracks  and  a  tran- 
sition vehicular  viaduct  raising  the  four- 
passenger  vehicular  lanes  on  the  level  struc- 
ture to  the  upper  level  of  a  double-deck 
atructxire. 

"3.  Twenty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  feet  of  double-deck  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  steel  trtisees  on  piers  and 


provldUxg  for  four-paaeenger  vehicular  lanae 
on  tbe  upper  deck  and  two  truck  lanea  and 
two  railroad  tracks  on  the  lower  deck. 

"4.  One  thousand  four  h\;ndted  and  nmcty. 
three  feet  M  tranaltiot.  concrrte-pue  treetlo 
atructurc  (reverae  of  lUm  2  above)  terminat- 
ing in  aix  veblcular  lanes  and  two  railroad 
tracks  on  a  one-'evel  mole. 

"6.  Nine  thoussnd  nine  nundred  and  acv- 
anty-flve  feet  nf  dredged  earth  and  ail  mole 
in  San  Francisco  Bay.  oarrymg  aix  vehicular 
lanes  and  two  railroad  tracka  on  one  level. 

"6.  Thirteen  thousand  feet  of  dredged  dU 
causeway  on  Bay  Farm  Island  and  Alameda 
Coimty.  providing  aix  vehlcvUar  lanes  and 
two  railroad  uacks  on  one  level  and  includ- 
ing a  bascule  bridge  over  the  airport  channel 
In  Son  Leandro  Bay  to  provide  lOOWoot  horl- 
eonul  clearance  for  navigation.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  fi.200  feet  of  double  railroad 
track  either  on  Oil  or  natural  ground,  located 
eastward  of  the  propoeed  East  Shore  Highway. 
In  prolongation  of  the  causeway  nllnen-ent. 

"The  bridge  structure  prcpused  Ui  tbo 
deeper  portions  of  the  bay  consiits  or  trusses 
of  504-foot  spans  and  In  the  ahHilower  waters 
of  spans  of  288  feet,  both  of  which  correspond 
to  span  lengths  selected  for  the  JBan  PTan- 
claco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  structure  sost  of 
Terba  Buena  Island 

"Examination  of  the  meager  available  bor- 
ing dau  at  or  near  the  prupoeed  bridge  aline- 
ment  diacloeee  tbat  conditions  peruining  to 
depth  of  water  and  length  of  piles  would  not 
be  greatly  different  from  those  encountered 
on  almtlar  piers  for  tbe  eaei  bay  approaches 
of  tbe  Ban  Pranciaoo*Oakland  Bay  Bridge. 
l*h«  concrete  pisr  foundation  suuctures  will 
be  terminated  st  16  feet  sbove  mean  lowar 
low  wstsr.  and  tbe  bridge  trusses  wlU  be 
supported  by  steel  towers  reeling  on  the 
concrete  plsrs.  The  proposed  mole  un  tbe 
ssstsrn  side  of  the  bny  ritends  out  freM 
Bey  Perm  Islsnd  inU)  the  bay  a  dlstanee  at 
about  8  miles,  This  mole  and  the  brldgs 
piers  will  constrict  the  tldsl  flow  of  ths  hag 
waters,  but  It  Is  estimated  tbat  the  Inereeee 
In  mastmum  tidal  velocity  cauaad  by  eb« 
•trtictlons  will  only  amount  to  about  JB$ 
kmH,  wnlch  Is  considered  nsgliglble. 
iRamlnstlons  of  current  data  indicate  thai 
the  maalmum  rurrent  velocities  in  the 
vieinlty  of  Point  Avisadero  ua  new  wn  ever 
gj  knots, 

'Ths  bridge  plsn   proposes  isnBfiliiBi 


with  ths  rallrr>sds  at  grsds  Isvsl  a«d 
pssssa  or  underpsssss  for  ths  vehiculsr 
snd  also  modern  semlclovsrlesf  oonneetlOM 
to  ths  streets  snd  hlghwsys  on  both  aldsa  of 
ths  bsy. 

'Ths  estimated  cost  of  ths  hlgh-lsvsl 
crossing  Is  666JN)0,000.    This  sstlmste  wse 

Erepared  un  such  dau  as  wsre  avallabls,  and 
I  subjecr  to  vsrincation  if  snd  when  funds 
srs  provided  for  so  sdequste  snglneerinf 
lavestigntlon  " 

During  ths  long  uphUl  flgbt  to  oonneet  thia 
great  international  sesport  city  with  lu  nat- 
ural hinterland— ths  Ban  Joactuin,  Baora* 
monto,  Livermore,  Napa.  Sonoma,  and  Santa 
Clara  Valleys,  snd  tbe  great  redwood  empire 
to  the  north— by  a  comprehensive  syaUm  at 
bridges  and  highways,  we  have  had  the  sup- 
port of  nearly  every  section  of  the  State  of 
California.  In  this  Just  fight  we  should  have 
and  expect  the  unanimous  support  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State  of  California  and  alao  of 
the  Federal  Government  through  a  favorable 
report  by  your  honorable  Board. 

SUPPLKSnCNTAt   STATCMKNT  BT   RtCKABS  t. 
WSLCR.  MEMSCI  or  CONOXKS 

A  recognized  fundamental  prlnclpls  of 
traffic  planning  is  to  alleviate,  not  to  Increase 
or  intensify,  congestion,  such  as  exists  in 
downtown  San  Francisco  and  In  Oakland. 
Traffic  on  San  Francisco  streets  adjacent  to 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  dtir- 
Ing  peak  hours  has  reached  the  sattuation 
point.  Twelfth  Street.  Oakland.  U  the  prin- 
cipal traffic  artery  from  Oakland  to  Its  hin- 
terland.   It  carries  the  main  load  from  tbo 
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bridge.  Twelfth  Btreet,  Oakland,  at  Lake 
McrrlU  is  also  one  of  the  most  com  ested 
Ir^jte  arteries  in  the  entire  Stat*  of  Cali- 
fornia 
The  Ban  franciaco-Oakland  Bay  (rtdge 
Ing  from  Rinooo  Hill  was  a  mat  ter  of 
lieney  IS  years  aso.  To  paralle  that 
_  Kt  this  lime,  aa  proposed  by  ths  Btata 
or  Oiltfomla  director  of  p«ibltc  works  i  pre- 
portarniii  and  an  insult  to  the  )udRm  mt  of 
Mto  expM^■  as  well  as  the  pMn>le  <  f  this 
•MMBunlty  who  are  unaltersbly  oppnted  to 
•raatlnff  another  botUeneck  at  the  noi  iherly 
•nd  of  ib«  Ban  fraftoiMM  p«nin«ulu 

It  should  be  known  that  State  Dirti  tot  m 
rubltfl  WMks  fureoll,  a  Buu  ctvU  ^tim 
MBpioyee,  wat  offtrod  the  appuintmiDt  of 
traAo  manatar  ror  ih«  elty  and  county  of 
^M  franatstio  by  lorMsr  Mayor  Ruaa  Mr 
fllMatI  I  am  infonBOd.  aeeepiad  Um  a|  point* 
■MBt.  but  lUbsMiuonUy  tfeeilned  to  u  #  ov«r 
IIM  rwpijwilbillty  oC  ion  rranotaco'i  iraflM 
proMema  Had  Mr.  Furoetl  aooobitf  tho 
■uyors  ufler  would  Bo  now  bo  adviotimf 
MKrtBor  aoruiuo  botUonaok  in  the  mu  it  MS* 
ftiiod  mdM  trao  in  Ban  rranaiaeoT 

This  treiit  iniornatlonai  seapurt  eit  >,  nuiil 
on  th«  tip  of  a  panlnaula.  cannot  Rri  w  into 
ttie  Oolden  Oaia  nor  into  thr  rooiii  Ocoon 
Bor  ban  rranrueo  Bsy  Therefore,  It  muat 
ol  Beeviauy.  and  is.  rapidly  «rtiwing  to  th«> 
•outi)  rolluwinf  this  growth,  sobm  vt  the 
larfsat  distributing  Bmia  bavo  muvi  i  from 
downtown  eorgtaied  areas.  The  I  nfeway 
•toraa.  loo.,  has  bultt  Its  larfeai  pant  on 
Army  Btvtet;  tho  Borden  Dairy  d«liv«rya 
main  plant  la  on  l^ureru  Avenue  ki  Aimy 
Btraet.  Bears.  Boebuck  lucnted  Ita  ms  n  store 
•t  Army  and  Mission  Btreeu.  st  the  Dreaent 
tlma  there  la  undar  eunstruction  oo  lakdala 
Avtnue  ot  Baysnore  Boulevard  -w  ileh  la 
■outh  of  Army  Btreet—whnt  la  kniwo  aa 
"Apparel  City."  covering  M  acrea  of  kround. 
wher<»  cuoda  will  be  manufactured  dii  played, 
ooid.  and  delivered,  other  inrge  busii  leaa  ca> 
tabllahmenta  and  industnaa  are  folic  oing  la 
this  eame  direction . 

I  «ac  with  much  OMr*  the  uplnion  i  of  the 
oeveral  eenk>r  Army  and  Navy  comi  aanders 
In  th«  Ban  rranetsco  Bay  area  on  t  le  need 
of  an  additional  croaaing  from  Ban  P  mnclsco 
to  the  eaat  bay.  from  the  atandFOlnt  of 
natlanal  defense.  Commander  J.  W  Raevea. 
Jr..  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  any  Tossing 
north  of  Huntera  Point  would  be  cit  ectlon- 
able  unless  built  in  the  vicinity  of  t  le  prea- 
cnt  8bn  Ftaociaco-Oakland  Bridge. 

Commander  Reevea'  recomm«  odatlon 
ahould  not  be  seriously  considered  f  >r  three 
basic  reasona:  rirst.  a  new  bridge  pa  ■alleiing 
the  preeent  fnldge  would,  as  h<  retofore 
stct«d.  further  complicate  the  preai  nt  bot- 
tleneck and  add  to  the  congestion  at  the 
northerly  end  of  San  Pranclsoo  pe  tlnsula: 
second,  any  new  crossing  should  by  a  I  meana 
provide  for  transcontinental  train  aerrlce 
Into  San  Pranctsco— which  would  b«  Impoe- 
aible  under  Commander  Reeves'  recom- 
merdatlon:  and.  third.  It  Is  eontrar'  to  the 
advice  of  Vice  Adm.  William  H.  P.  Blandy, 
who  rcfi-ntly  visited  San  Prancisco  i  pen  hla 
return  from  the  Bikini  atomic-bon  b  testa. 
While  h««.  the  admiral  addressed  ti  le  Army 
and  Nivy  League  and  was  quoted  aj  stating 
that  San  Pranctsco  Bay.  by  reason  of  its  size, 
offera  opportunity  for  decentrallsi  tlon  of 
Important  military-defense  esublli  bments. 
of  iHilch  roads  and  bridges  arc  an  integral 
part.  On  the  other  hand.  Cor  tmaoder 
Reevca  would  create  a  veritable  Peaz  Hartxir 
for  aaoplonaa  off  Alameda  Naval  i  Ir  Ease. 
.  Also  la  reeotnmecdiag  against  a  brid  ;e  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hunters  Point,  stating  f  %  a  rea- 
son possible  Interference  with  the  landing 
and  taklng-off  of  large  seaplanes.  Coi  imander 
Bseves  completely  overlooked  the  fi  ct  that, 
from  the  bcglcolng.  seaplanes  hare  been 
landing  in  the  cove  between  Treasu:  e  Island 
and  Terba  Buena  Island,  within  dc  se  prox- 
imity to  the  San  Frandsco-Oakli  ad  Bay 
Bridge. 


A  bridge  at  Army  Street  or  that  vicinity 
would  be  apprtxlmately  5  miles  frrm  the  San 
Franciscc-OakUnd  Bay  Bridge.  The  bay  at 
that  point  la  approximately  6  mll««  wide. 
May  I  call  youi  attention  to  the  fact  that  If  a 
erocdng  were  built  at  or  near  Army  Street 
tborc  would  be  a  distance  of  over  11  mllea 
between  the  new  bridge  and  the  San  Mateo 
Bridge. 

The  type  ard  location  of  a  bridfc  acrow 

Ban  Praaelaco  Bay  U  the  responalblltty  of  the 

Fcdfral  Oovernment  and   not  that  of  the 

Oallfomta  Atatc  director   of   public  works. 

It  is  unn*ee«siiry  to  state  that  a  bridge  etn> 

not  be  built  »ero«a  Ban  franclsco  Biy  until 

the  rtderal  Oovernment  Brst  givN  Its  ap< 

proval  and  Issues  a  grant     It  Is  alao  a  fact 

that  your  B 'ut  d  has  lufUclsnt  data  to  rccom* 

mand  or  dinsporovs  such  a  grant     N*gcrdleca 

of  this  fart    the  State  dirtrtor  Of  public 

works  has  a«lisd  the  Onlt»d  %x%\n  diitrtet 

engineer  for  a  permit  U*  mak*  tiorlttgs  in  Sin 

franeisM]  Bsv  between  San  franclsco  and 

Alamtda  rminttac  in  ronnacii'in  with  iturt  ec 

for  a   new   bay    bridge     Unless   and   until 

favorable  racmmnnditUm  Is  made  by  your 

Board  and  a  irant  msds  by  the  War  Depart. 

msnt  fciT  I  he  oonitnintinn  of  a  eroasmg  rvey 

Ban  franctccii  Bay   this  la  an  untrarrantrd 

effpendiiura    of    public    funds    Hie    Itate 

director  nf  mbilr  works  appeared  fertonally 

before  the  il<ard  nf  Supervisors  of  the  City 

and  County  of  San  PrancisiH)  and  sak'd  for 

an  apprriprlaiion  of  appronlmstely  140 (Xjo  for 

thia  pumoae     His  requmt  was  rejected  on 

the  grounda  that  the  Onvemment  already 

has  sufBcient  4ata  on  which  to  grant  or  reject 

another  bay  erecclni.  thereby  conaervlng  the 

taxoayerc  money 

Oovernor  ?/arren  stated  to  me  pereonally 
that  If  the  people  of  San  Francisco  want  a 
bridge  which  would  provide  for  railroads, 
they  should  have  it  The  people  of  Ban 
Prandsoo.  as  the  record  of  the  hearings  be* 
fore  your  Botrd  will  ahow.  tmltedly  support 
such  a  bridge. 

Un.ted  Statea  Senator  KwowLAita,  who  was 
bom  and  reared  in  Oakland,  Alameda  County, 
atated  before  your  Joint  Army -Navy  Board 
that  a  creasing  should  provide  for  railway 
service  into  S^n  Prancisco. 

Congreesmiin  Mnxnt.  whoee  eongreasional 
district  includes  Alameda,  made  a  aimilar 
statement  bel'ore  your  Board.  When  House 
Resolution  H8  was  under  consideration  by 
the  Seventy -He  venth  Congress  in  M41.  and 
subsequently  by  the  Joint  Army-Navy  Board 
appointed  unier  It.  22  of  the  23  members  of 
the  CalifornlH  delegation  in  Congress  signed 
a  petition  retquestlng  a  crossing  at  or  near 
Hunters  Point. 

I  refer  to  these  facts  so  that  jrour  Board 
may  know  that  California  State  Director  of 
Public  Works  Purcell  does  not  represent  the 
people  of  thLt  community  nor  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California  in  the  position  he  has 
taken.  i 


Hawan  Asks  SUtelioo4 


Slghtleth  Congress  In  the  establishment  of 
an  office  in  Washington  by  the  Cltlaens  Com- 
mittee for  Statehood  for  Hawaii. 

The  office  will  open  at  413  Bond  Building 
on  January  8,  under  tho  direction  of  George 
H.  McLane.  The  purpose  of  this  office  is  to 
advance  legislation  which  Is  being  presented 
to  the  Blghticth  Congrcu  by  the  Delrgstc  to 
Congress  from  Hawaii.  JonFM  R.  PAaamcTOit, 
and  lUprcaentativec,  both  Republican  and 
Deroocraric,  from  Moh  of  the  principal  sec- 
tions of  the  country 

The  bill  being  prwented  was  drafted  by 
the  Oltlaens  Oonunlttee  for  SUUhood  for 
Hswsll  that  was  formed  under  the  direction 
of  Ron.  Ingram  M.  Btalnback.  Oovernor  of 
Hawaii,  and  Ineludca  rcprcaentativH  of  every 
phase  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
life  of  the  Nswallan  Islsnds  The  services 
are  being  financed  by  public  ninds  of  ths 
Territory  nf  Nawsll,  This  Is  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  Hawaii  that  such  an  oAca 
has  been  opened  In  WMhlnftnn 

Peonls  of  Hawaii  feel  the  time  has  wrivtd 
for  admissinn  of  ths  Tfrrltory  to  cttlehood 
In  the  Union, 

Rawsll*s  efforts  for  innrMtten  to  ttit 
Oninn  as  an  inistrat  part  of  the  United 
States  were  ponsummsted  during  the  admin- 
Islratlon  of  President  Wlllism  H,  M^Klnley. 
On  Juns  16  IM7  he  submitted  ui  Coniiress 
•  treaty  for  the  anneastion  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  In  his  letter  of  trsnsmlttal,  Pres- 
ident MeXinley  said,  "The  incorporation  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  into  the  body  poiitto 
of  the  United  Statea  is  a  neceaaary  and  fit- 
ting aequel  to  the  chain  of  avenu  which, 
from  a  very  early  period  In  our  history  has 
controlled  the  intercourse  snd  preacrlbed  the 
association  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Hawaiian  Ulands." 

A  request  for  annexation  had  been  pre- 
viously rejected  by  President  Orover  Cleve- 
land, who  sought  to  rsstore  the  Hawaiian 
moncrcby. 

raSATCS    ON    OROANIC    ACT    tMrUD    STATKHOOD 
rOB    KAWAH 

Hawaii  became  a  Territory  of  the  United 
Statea  by  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the 
organic  act  In  lOOO  An  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  adoption  of  the  act  should 
not  be  construed  as  a  promise  of  statehood 
In  the  future  was  rejected  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  organic  act.  This  is  one  of  many 
Instances  which  have  led  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii to  believe  that  they  would  eome  day 
achieve  statehood. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

oBLEOATx  raoM  BAwan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  7. 1947 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Information  of  the  House  the 
text  of  a  statement  released  to  the  press 
on  January  3  by  the  Citizens  Ck)mmittee 
for  Statehocxi  for  Hawaii  as  follows: 

The  movement  for  statehood  for  Hawaii 
entered  a  new  phase  with  the  opening  of  the 


STATSaOOO 


1« 


Fourteen  times  the  petition  of  the  people 
of  the  Territory  has  been  presented  to  Con- 
gress through  formal  action  by  the  legisla- 
tive of  the  Territory. 

Sixteen  bills  enabling  Hawaii  to  t>ecome  a 
State  have  been  introduced  In  Congress  since 
the  adoption  of  the  organic  act  in  1900  mak- 
ing Hawaii  a  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  aspirations  and  the  progress  of  the 
people  of  the  Territory  have  been  subject  to 
numerous  Investigations  by  Congress.  Many 
Of  these  have  been  conducted  at  the  Invita- 
tion Of  the  people  of  the  Territory,  whose 
legislature  has  provided  funds  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  these  Inquiries. 

OONGISSS  HAS  ACKMOWLDGSO   HAWAU'S  aiCHTS 

In  1923  Congress  acknowledged  the  right 
of  the  people  to  participation  in  Federal 
aid  and  similar  legislation  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  States  following  receipt  from  the  leg- 
islature of  a  petition  described  as  Hawaii's 
bill  of  rights.  The  petition  enumerated 
many  instances  when  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory were  omitted  from  this  legislation  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  bore  virtually  the 
financial  responEfbillties  as  a  8t4te. 
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STATraOOD    HAS   BEZN    THOKOTTCHLT 
nrVlSTTGATID 

Following  extensive  hearings  In  Hawaii  In 
1935.  a  subcommittee  of  the  Hotise  TerrU 
torles  Committee  recommended  the  appoint- 


ment of  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
Bouse  to  give  further  consideration  to  the 
study  of  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

In  consequence  of  this  recommendation, 
a  Joint  committee  of  13  Senators  and  Repre- 
eentatlvea  conducted  an  extensive  investi- 
gation. It  rendered  a  report  on  February 
15,  1938.  saying  that  Hawaii  has  fuiAlled 
every  requirement  for  statehood  heretofore 
exacted  of  the  Territories. 

The  committee  recommended  that  unmis* 
taktible  evidence  that  a  substantial  majority 
desire  statehood  nhould  precede  aCBrmatlve 
action  by  Congress. 

In  194U  the  Tmitory,  In  conformity  with 
the  reoommendutlohs  of  ths  aforssald  con* 
ireaslonal  cnmmlttoe,  held  a  plebiscite  re* 
suJtini  In  A  vole  of  8  (o  1  in  favor  of  stato- 
bood, 

Ths  committed  rMommended  also  that  on 
some  appropriald  oodMlon  ths  Question  of 
■utehood  Bo  diiaB  rttwuBUMd  by  the  ap* 
prupristc  commlttM  of  OengrsM. 

The  iegiBlNtur*  of  the  Tarrltory  renewed 
Its  petitiKi)  fur  stittehood  in  Its  sesaiun  of 
1048.  a»i(*MK  iliHt  suus  be  taken  for  ihf  lm« 
mediate  ndniissloii  of  llnwnll  liito  tltP  Union. 

The  suUcoinmitlee  uf  the  fluusa  Terrl* 
tories  Commiiicp  that  visited  the  Territory 
In  coiisentience  of  this  renoltitlnti,  and  tinder 
appropriAtp  nuthorlty  by  Cungreas,  held  hear* 
ings  In  nil  isits  of  the  Territory  and  heard 
Bwre  than  100  witnesass,  Ths  commlttse's 
report  covered  all  aapecta  of  the  life  and  red* 
ord  of  the  Trrriiory 

Xt  recummeiided  Immediate  consideration 
of  legislation  to  admit  Hawaii  to  stntehocd 
on  the  basis  of  testlmory  showing  the  high 
degree  of  locni  responsibility  developed  In  the 
field  of  government,  fur  the  great  advances 
made  by  the  people  of  the  Territory  In  their 
economic  and  aoclal  life,  and  the  record 
made  during  the  war—showing  unmistakably 
the  loyalty  of  all  people  in  the  population 
to  this  country. 

The  committee's  report  won  widespread  in- 
terest In  the  movement  for  statehood  for 
Hawaii. 

HAWAH'S    WAX    aXCORD    DXMONSTXATKO    LOTALTT 
or   PEOPLS 

The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
tories pointed  out  that  the  brilliant  record 
of  the  people  of  all  classes  and  races  In  the 
Territory  during  tlie  war  could  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Territory's  ^jopula- 
tlon.  Experiences  of  the  military  comnjand 
In  Hawaii  emphasize  the  exceL^mt  record  of 
Hawaii's  p<ipulatlon  during  the  war  years. 
Any  question  of  population  loyalty  was  ob- 
literated by  an  exempl.-xry  war-service  record. 
The  last  remaining  obstacle  to  statehood  for 
the  Territory  was  therefore  removed.  Ha- 
waii's population  now  numbers  more  than 
819.000.  Nearly  90  percent  of  these  people 
are  American  citizens. 

SSLP-OBTERMINATION    CT   OEFKNDENT   PEOPLES 

For  the  United  States  to  refuse  now  to 
admit  Hawaii  to  statehood  would  open  the 
question  of  good  faith  of  this  country  In  deal- 
ing with  people  now  in  a  dependent  status, 
and  ■  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination.  The  tradition  of  local 
self-government  extends  back  more  than  100 
years.  The  keen  Interest  of  these  people  In 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that,  m  the  last  election, 
as  in  many  previous  elections,  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  people  eligible  to  vote 
actually  cast  their  ballots.  The  total  num- 
ber of  registered  voters  m  Hawaii  exceeds 
100.000. 

STATEHOOD    NOW    Wnj.    STBZNGTHSN    AMERICA'S 
POSmON  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Adoption  of  legislation  enabling  Hawaii 
to  form  a  State  constitution  by  this  Congress 
Is  opportune  from  the  standpoint  of  inter- 


national policy.  The  future  pattern  of 
Pacific  relatlonshipa  is  now  taking  place. 
The  promiae  to  the  Philippines  of  independ- 
ence has  been  redeemed.  The  future  of  the 
Pacific  tslanda  la  aoon  to  be  determined. 
The  United  Statea  haa  acUteved  a  position 
of  leadership  In  the  Pacific  that  ahould  be 
asserted  by  positive  action.  With  the  prob- 
lem  of  the  future  government  of  the  Pacific 
lalands  and  our  relations  to  the  people  of 
the  Orient  still  prenelng  for  prompt  solution, 
the  granting  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  of  sute« 
hood  would  unqtiestlonably  strengthen  the 
plaee  of  this  country  In  the  Pacific. 

VOTINO  RSVaSSSNTATION  WOt;LD  SNNANCI 

NATtoNAi  uerKNai 

Ths  Important  position  of  Hswall  to  the 
dsfsnse  of  this  oouutry  will  be  enhanced  by 
living  Kawall  voting  rspresentniiun  In  Con* 
gress.  Msn  uf  caliber  who  have  a  knowl« 
edge  ui  the  Pacific  at  their  Rngertlps  would 
bs  of  manifest  help  to  the  program  of  aa* 
tlonal  defciise, 

fvaKtasa  or  ioonomv  wovlo  m  arnvM 

'  It  would  MMve  money  for  the  Ndsral  Oov« 
•rnmetit,  Thp  cimI  of  Nnlnnos  of  mecutlve. 
iMdlclal,  and  iPtfiklHilve  omciHlH  now  paid  bf 
the  Pedemi  Oovernment  would  be  assumdi 
by  the  government  of  the  Biate  of  Hswall. 
Over  a  period  of  years  these  saving*  would 
amount  to  several  millions  of  dollars, 

aacoAB  or  thi  asrusLiCAN  i^artt  on 

•TATtNOOB 

The  record  of  the  Republican  Party  reit- 
erates the  fact  that  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
has  been  repreaented  by  ii  DctPKate  in  Con* 
grass  tor  46  years  For  38  of  those  40  years, 
and  for  the  next  2  years,  the  people  uf  Hawaii 
have  chosen  a  Republican  to  represent  them 
In  Congreas. 

In  1900  the  first  delegates  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  to  a  Republican  Natlonil  Con- 
vention were  instructed  to  secure  an  expres- 
sion from  the  convention  favorable  to  early 
admlaaion  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  state- 
hood. 

trrrE..ANCE8  or  the  national  partt  rave  bxxn 

PROCRESSIVELT      MORE      rXIENDLT      TO      THE 
TESBITORY'S   ASPIRATIONS 

In  1908  the  National  Republican  Party 
Platform  declared  territorial  officials  "should 
be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  Territory  In 
which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed,"  and 
reiterated  this  stand  In  1916. 

In  the  party  platform  of  1920.  the  Re- 
publicans stated.  "For  Hawaii  we  recommend 
home  rule  "  In  1932  they  pledged.  "We  be- 
lleve  the  customary  statu:  of  self-govern- 
ment enjoyed  by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
should  be  maintained." 

The  Republican  Party  platform  of  1940 
further  endorsed  self-government:  "Hawaii, 
sharing  the  Nation's  obligations  equally  with 
the  several  States,  is  entitled  to  the  fullest 
measure  of  home  rule:  and  to  equality  with 
the  several  States  in  the  rights  of  her  citizens 
and  In  the  application  of  our  national  laws." 

In  1944  the  platform  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Party  drew  particular  attention  to 
the  positive  stand  uf  the  party  regarding  the 
Territory  by  restating  the  1940  platform  as 
follows:  "Hawaii,  which  shares  the  Nation's 
obligations  equally  with  the  several  States.  Is 
entitled  to  the  fullest  measure  of  home  rule 
(looking  toward  statehood)'  and  to  equality 
with  the  several  States  in  the  rights  of  her 
citizens  and  the  application  of  all  our  na- 
tional laws." 

SEPtraUCAN      NATIONAL     COMMITTEE     ENDORSES 
IMMEDIATE  STATEHOOD 

In  May  1946  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  resolution  by  unanimous 
vote  endorsing  the  etlart  of  t^e  people  of 


>  Matter  in  parentheses  Indicates  addition 
to  platform  of  1940  by  1944  convention. 


Hawaii  to  obtain  Immediate  admission  of 
the  Territory  of  Hswall  to  the  Union  aa  a 
State  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Republican  Party  in  ite  na« 
tlonal  platform  has  supported  poltciea  look- 
ing toward  ultimate  statehood  for  Hawaii; 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  dem- 
onstrated beyond  question  their  loyalty,  pa- 
triotism, and.  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  their 
('ealrc  to  amume  the  reponslbllltles  of  state- 
hood: 

"Whereaa  the  capacity  of  the  people  of  thla 
Territory  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
Btats  government  has  been  fully  demon* 
strutcd.  and 

"Whsreas  the  admlaaion  of  the  Territory 
Of  Hawaii  as  ths  forty*nintb  Biaie  would  IM 
In  fuiniinent  ut  •  promise  lung  made.  Is  In 
kerping  with  a  policy  of  Belf*determlnatlon, 
and  woMid  strengthen  the  pualtlon  of  this 
ooiintiy  In  the  I'MCinc:  Be  It 

"Rrnlvpi,  That  the  llepubliran  Hatlonal 
Oommltiee  endorses  the  effort  uf  the  people 
of  ilMWHll  to  nhiuin  imineiiintf  ststuhnod  " 

In  Jnnuary  19M  IB*  TeniVoriNi  C'lttrai 
Jommiitee  of  ih«  lUfUtolican  party  uf  Ua* 
wall  unnnifflously  reaulvsd  snd  adopted  the 
reaoiutlun  "that  It  again  endnrst  SMlohoed 
for  Hawaii,  snd  that  it  emnPRtiy  iBd itBdtrtly 
request  Congress  to  prnb  an  enabling  act  glv« 
Ing  Kawall  statehood. ' 

Sills  Intfoduring  legislation  to  admit 
Hawaii  to  statehood  havs  bean  presented  to 
OongrcM  sixteen  timee.  On  sit  but  one  of 
these  occasions  ths  bills  hsve  been  intro- 
duced by  Republicans. 

NATtOWAL     AOMINlaTBAnON     BACKS     IMMtMATI 
ACTION  ON  STATCMOOO 

In  his  msssage  to  the  Beventy-nlnth  Oon* 
grees  President  Truman  said:  "I  urge  that  the 
Congreaa  promptly  accede  to  the  wisbea  ol 
the  people  of  Hawaii  thst  the  Territory  be 
admitted  to  statehood  in  our  Union  " 

The  position  of  the  Depai'tment  of  the 
Interior  In  support  of  statehood  was  outlined 
to  the  Houae  Committee  on  Territories  in  the 
concise  statements:  "The  Department  is 
convinced  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  want 
statehood  now  and  that  they  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  and  right  to  admission 
into  the  Union."  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickee 
said.  "Hawaii  has  been  a  terrlt<H7  for  40 
years  and  it  has  proven  itself  worthy  of  state> 
hood  now."  Secretary  Julltia  A.  Krug  has 
stated. 

THE  MAJORmr  or  the  AMERICAN  PBOPU  rsvoo 

STATEHOOD   FOR   HAWAH   NOW 

A  Gallup  poll,  on  March  14.  1946.  showed 
the  American  people  In  favor  of  admitting 
Hawaii  to  the  Union  as  a  State  by  a  majority 
of  3  to  1. 

Resolutions  favoring  Immediate  statehood 
for  HawaU  have.  In  the  past  year,  been  passed 
by  many  national  groups  and  associations 
representing  large  cross-sections  of  the  same 
American  people  who  have  Just  elected  a 
Republican  Congress.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  at  its  annual  convention  In 
Buffalo,  unanimously  resolved  for  statehood, 
as  did  the  12.000  delegates  to  the  Lions  Inter- 
national Convention  in  Philadelphia.  Doe- 
ens  of  other  groups  could  be  named. 

Evidence  of  editorial  support  of  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  was  made  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  April  9,  1946.  by  the 
Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii.  Excerpts 
from  editorial  comment  in  19  States  indi- 
cated support  for  statehood  for  Hawaii  In 
these  States.  Since  that  time  literally  hun- 
dreds of  newspapers  have  editorialized  favor- 
ing admission  of  Hawaii  to  statehood.  The 
Kansas  Saiina  Sun  asked:  "What  more 
grounds  does  Congress  need  for  admitting 
the  Territory  to  the  Union?  After  all.  this 
is  a  Government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." 
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Mr.  CAMP.    Mr.  Speaker,  un^er 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
of  the  Ricoan.  I  include  an  article, 
pcarlng  in  the  winter  issue  of 
ness.   by  Lt.   James   A.   Rellly  I 
"Atlanta  Ordnance  Depot's  Av  amotive 
School  Trained  50.000  (or  Olobaj 
Wheels' ": 

ATtAlfTA  OKDHAMCS  OKTOT'B  AVTOMOr^ 

nuiitts  se.ooo  ro«  olobal  "was  om 
(By  Lt.  James  A.  RelUy) 
Atlanta  might  not  be  the  place 
would  look   first   (or  the  largest 
trade  school  In  the  country,  but 
City  can  make  a  j\utified  boast  c 
Unction.    The  school  Is  an  Army 
ment.  and  perhaps  cannot  be  callefl 
school"  with  precise  propriety, 
practical  pvirpoees  it  is  such  by  thi 
the  instruction  Imparted  in  its 

The  Ordnance  Automotive 
at  Atlsnta  OrdnaiMw  Depot.  gndu4ted 
hlichly  trained  automotive 
lag  the  war  year*.     These 
of  them  oAcers  up  to  the  .  ank  a< 
eral— played   an   indispensable 
winning  of  the  victory  of  World 
today  most  of  them  are  back  In 
dostry  and  making  an  important 
tkm   to  Um  Nation's  motor 
and  to  the  safety  of  our  streets  an< 

Much  has  been  written  about 
Ordnance  Automotive  School  st 
not  so  well  known  is  the  story  of 
a  familiar  flgtce  in  Atlsnu 
more  than  4  years  of  service  at 
baa  made  a  major  contribution  to 
which   the   training   establisbmett 
Ulned      He  Is  Ma].  Ell  E.  White 
hlgh-echool    teacher    with    a 
military  activity. 

In  bla  sptare  time  between  class^, 
and  preparation  of  lessons  whllu 
Atlanta  public  school  system,  ht 
the  Georgia  Nstlonal  Guard  for 
became  one  of  tlie  most  Importan  l 
the  State  in  rifle-  and  pistoJ-shoo  Ing 
Be  has  competed  in  innumersbl » 
Including    the    national    matcbet 
Perry.  Ohio,  representing  Georgia 
coimtry.  and  bas  wun  more 
and  other  trophic*  than  be  can 
But  when  the  shooting  broke 
the  world,  the  future  director 
nance  Automotive  School  laid  asic^e 
weapons  for  more  serious  work 
his  Georgia  National  Guar-* 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  thou^t 
military  activities  had  been 
raalm  of  pleasant  memories  and 
hour*   with    former   comrades 
teaching   technical   subjects 
automotive  in  the  Atlanta  public 
tcm.  be  realised  the  potential 
■srrlc*  In  an  era  of  war  on 

The  Eighty -sixth  Qtiartermaste ' 
m  motor-maintenance  outfit,  wsj 
Fort  llcPberaon  in  1941  snd  ex 
Strength  to  perform  a  portion 
mous  BuUntenancc  task  of  the 
tcf  new  army.    Lacking  sufBclent 
and  facilities  to  train  lU  Urge 
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recnilts  as  qualified  mechanics  in  a  short 
time,  the  quartermaster  regiment  enlisted  the 
assistance  of  the  Atlanta  public  school  sys> 
tern  and  an  arrangement  was  worked  out 
whereby  the  soldiers  would  take  part  of  their 
Instruction  in  the  afteruoons  and  evenings 
at  Ifaddcs  Jtmlor  High  School  in  Atlanta 
under  the  guidance  of  Iiutructor  White. 

Subsequent  developments  have  a  combi- 
nation of  O.  Henry  and  Horatio  Alger  flavor. 
When  the  Eighty -sixth  Quartermaster  RegU 
ment  got  rolling  under  its  own  steam,  the 
Fourth  Corps  Area  organized  a  small  auto- 
motive mechanics  school  at  Port  licPherson 
and  attached  It  to  Company  A  of  that  regi- 
ment. 

The  little  mechanical  school  quickly  out- 
grew Company  A,  outgrew  tbe  Eighty-sixth 
Regiment,  and  eventually  outgrew  Port  Mc- 
pherson. It  became — you  guessed  It— tha 
Ordnance  Automotive  School  of  which  Major 
White  la  now  the  director. 

HU  steady  climb  to  that  post  was  through 
widely  diversified  jobs  and  special  assign- 
ments for  the  school  and  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. Getting  back  into  uniform  in 
September  1942  as  a  first  lieutenant,  be  was 
assigned  to  tbe  school  and  given  duty  in  the 
student  officer  branch,  which  conducted  sev- 
eral different  courses  for  officers  of  all  ranks 
and  was  attended  by  studenu  from  the  grade 
of  warrant  officer  to  major  general.  One  year 
after,  be  was  chief  of  that  branch  and  a  cap- 
tain. 

Next  he  found  himself  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture business— for  the  Army,  of  course,  but 
still  it  was  completely  new.  The  Ordnance 
Department  wanted  a  technical  training  film 
produced  on  a  phase  of  automotive  operation 
and  the  orders  came  down  to  Atlanta  that 
Captain  White  would  report  to  the  Signal 
Corps  photographic  center  In  New  York  to 
take  charge  of  production  of  the  film  Ar- 
riving there,  be  found  that  taking  charge  also 
Included  writing  the  scenario,  making  the 
detailed  drawings  of  the  models  to  be  used, 
assisting  In  tbe  construction  of  the  models, 
being  technical  adviser  for  every  shot  in  tbe 
film,  and  playing  a  leading  part  In  the 
picture. 

Upon  return  to  his  home  station  he  was 
given  command  of  troops  as  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  Plrst  School  Battalion,  composed 
of  ttoldici  students  of  the  school.  He  also 
fell  heir  to  the  unenviable  job  of  chairman 
of  the  post  rationing  board,  making  this  tick- 
Ibh  task  run  a  little  smoother  with  the 
lubricant  of  his  broad  understanding. 

After  the  surrender  of  Germany  the  Army 
launched  Its  gigantic,  long-planned  rede- 
ployment program  to  concentrate  Its  military 
might  against  Japan  as  quickly  and  effec- 
tively as  possible  Ordnance  troops  in  train- 
ing and  the  first  units  returned  to  Atlanta 
Ordnance  Depot  from  Europe  had  to  be  re- 
trained for  the  special  conditions  of  the 
Pacific  theater  of  operations.  Among  other 
things  this  involved  more  instruction  and 
the  experience  of  training  In  operating  shops 
and  other  installations  in  woods  and  rough 
terrain,  more  decentralized  operation,  and 
living  under  cruder  conditions.  In  Europe, 
ordnan'^  >hops  and  such  operations,  as  well 
as  the  personnel,  could  usually  be  housed 
in  buildings  In  liberated  towns.  Such  situ- 
ations were  the  exception  ral3ier  than  the 
rule  m  th^  Pacific. 

A  large  tract  of  Government-owned  land, 
the  Waco  rifle  range  near  Bremen.  Ga..  65 
miles  from  Atlanta,  was  under  the  control  of 
Atlanta  CrdAance  Depot  and  the  special 
phases  of  redeployment  training  was  set  up 
there  under  Major  White.  Within  2  weeks. 
he  hsd  organized  a  cadre  of  training  per- 
sonnel, obtained  equipment,  and  had  500 
men  working  and  living  in  the  woods. 

This  training  program,  of  course,  ended 
with  the  collapse  of  Japan.  However,  after 
VJ-day  to  the  present,  the  Ordnance  Auto- 
motive Scnool  and  Its  versatile  director  have 


been  as  bt»y  during  the  war  with  the  Army 
putting  the  maximum  of  postwar  draftees 
and  Regular  Army  veterana  through  the 
school  before  the  inevitable  govenunenUl  re- 
trenchment reduces  the  facilities  of  the  in- 
stallation During  1847  the  school  will  give 
longer  courses  and  the  more  thorough  train- 
ing of  the  peacetime  Army,  and  the  details 
of  this  program  and  the  future  of  tbe  school 
are  its  director's  problems  of  the  preeent. 
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The  Portal  Pay  Ium 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEYRE 

or  KKW   TORS 

IN  THE  H0U8B  OF  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  January  7. 1947 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  by  David  Law- 
rence which  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  Yirk  Evening  Sun. 

In  my  opinion  Mr.  Lawrence  "rings  tbe 
bell"  in  the  issue  of  portal-to- portal  pay, 
and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  act  quickly 
to  settle  the  matter  fairly  and  justly  lor 
all  time. 

TOOAT    IN    WASHINOTOM 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
ncPLomt  MAT  ASK  ABOtrr  cointTeBcuuMs  iw 

POSTAL -PAT    nst;* 

Washington,  December  81— With  all  the 
exhortation  from  so-called  liberal  circles 
about  bow  management  and  labor  should 
get  together — and  how  usually  it's  manage- 
ment's fault  that  they  don't— there  Is  no 
more  conspicuous  Illustration  of  how  to  pro- 
mote bad  feeling  and  bitterness  than  in  the 
action  of  the  CIO  In  urging  its  unions  to 
file  portal -to-portal  pay  suits. 

The  theory  that  management  must  pay 
for  time  spent  in  walking  from  a  time  clock 
to  a  workbench  or  in  washing  up  or  cbaiig- 
ing  clothes  means  that  labor  unions  are  in- 
troducing a  new  source  of  friction— Just  bow 
many  minutes  of  the  day  constitute  a  work- 
day. 

If  attention  be  focused  now  on  minutes 
consumed  In  walking,  the  employer  may  start 
asking  about  counterclaims  for  time  spent 
in  talking  and  for  time  not  worked  at  the 
workbench. 

Usually  there  is  nothing  In  the  collective- 
bargaining  contracts  which  says  that  em- 
ployees must  do  work  for  the  40  hours  lor 
which  they  are  paid.  But  in  the  portal-to- 
portal  suits,  the  courts  now  are  about  to  fig- 
ure out  what  constitutes  an  actual  workweek. 
Employers  will  put  in  counterclaims  no  that 
courts  may  finally  have  to  oflset  some  of  the 
union  claims  with  an  acceptance  of  empli^yer 
claims  with  respect  to  minutes  not  worked. 

Thus,  is  tbe  workweek  ail  the  time  spent 
on  the  premises  or  is  It  all  the  time  spent 
in  work?  Th^  famous  Mount  Clemens  pot- 
tery case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  say  explicitly  that  all  time  spent  on  the 
premises  Is  working  time  but  did  allow  for 
minutes  not  worked  in  going  to  and  from 
a  workbench.  The  courts  in  specific  cases 
presumably  are  expected  to  figure  out  the 
exact  facts  and  hence  employers  will  be 
tempted  to  argue  that  employees  in  many 
instances  were  not  docked  for  a  few  minutes 
of  tardiness  at  the  time  clock  or  that  they 
were  not  docked  for  coming  back  from  rest 
periods  or  lunch  a  few  minutes  late. 

If  these  matters  are  to  be  settled  by  Fed- 
eral law — and  an  Insistence  on  the  letter  of 
the  portal-to-portal  pay  decision  of  the  8u> 


preme  Court  could  compel  It — then  the  whole 
subject  of  what  constitutes  work  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  may  have  to  be  determined.  Thus, 
In  many  Instances  there  will  be  no  portal-to- 
portal  damages  unless  the  total  time  ex- 
ceeds 40  hours  and  runs  into  overtime.  But 
In  those  instances  where  employers  can  put 
In  counterclaims  for  5  or  10  minutes  per  day, 
the  courts  will  have  to  decide  on  the  total 
time  worked  minus  time  not  worked. 

Labor  unions  have  long  insisted  in  some 
Industries  on  payment  for  time  not  worked. 
Congress  has  been  asked  again  and  again  to 
legislate  on  this  point  in  what  Is  known  as 
feather-bedding  rules.  Now  with  the  portal- 
to-portal  pay  fults.  attention  wl'.l  te  fixjd 
on  time  not  worked  as  a  matter  that  needs 
remedy   also. 

Relations  between  management  and  unions 
need  Improvement  and  thoughtful  students 
of  the  problem  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  is  needed  is  mutual  trust  and  fair 
play.  Seizins?  on  the  technicality  in  a  vague 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  means 
of  extorting  huge  sums  from  employers  or 
as  a  means  of  trading  such  claims  for  collec- 
tive-bargaining concessions  does  not  put  la- 
bor-union leadership  in  a  very  good  light  in 
America  at  a  time  when  labor  unions  need 
to  win  friends. 

It  is  significant  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  not  rushing  in  to  urge  the 
filing  of  portal-to-portal  pay  suits.  Appar- 
fntly  this  organization,  which  has  had  many 
years  more  of  experience  with  trade-union 
practice  than  the  CIO.  knows  that  Congress 
will  recognize  the  portal-to-portal  contro- 
versy as  a  racket  and  will  put  a  stop  to  it, 
leaving  bad  feeling  between  unions  and  man- 
agement that  could  just  as  well  have  teen 
avoided. 

CoUective-Dargalning  arrangements  and 
custom  in  industry  have  long  determined 
rates  of  pay.  If  the  Federal  Government  now 
is  to  fix  rates  and  the  workweek  in  each  fac- 
tory through  court  decisions  or  administra- 
tive rulings,  the  courts  and  the  governmental 
agencies  will  be  piled  higher  than  they  were 
In  the  bootlegging  days  of  the  Volstead  Act. 


Sute  of  the  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

oP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7, 1947 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  today: 

STATE  OF  THE   UNION 

Little  attention  will  be  paid  in  Congress  or 
anywhere  else  to  Mr.  Truman's  message  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.  For  one  thing,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  did  so  much  to  degrade  the  annual 
message  into  a  partisan  campaign  speech  in 
support  of  a  platform  composed  by  himself 
that  the  institution  has  fallen  Into  disrepute. 
For  another,  since  November  5  Mr.  Truman 
no  longer  speaks  for  the  majority  In 
Congress. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  good  deal  in  the 
message  that  can  be  callcf.  Impertinent  In 
the  precise  sense  of  the  word.  What  real 
difference  doet  It  make  that  he  is  now  in 
favor  of  a  balanced  budget?  The  new  Con- 
gress was  elected  on  a  pledge  to  reduce  ex- 
penses and  taxes  and  create  a  surplus  for 
the  retirement  of  the  debt.  Nothing  that 
Mr.  Truman  ca*'  say  will  strengthen  a  purpose 
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already  formed.  He  has  nothing  to  tell  Con- 
gress about  the  means  that  may  be  adopted 
which  the  Members  do  not  know  as  well  or 
better  than  he  does. 

The  same  relationship  holds  with  regard  to 
labor  legislation.  The  Republicans  are  go- 
ing to  write  the  amendments  to  be  made  to 
the  laws  governing  unions.  The  new  ma- 
jority came  Into  pover  among  other  reasons 
because  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
New  Deal  views  on  the  subject  and  were  de- 
termined on  a  change.  Mr.  Truman  proposes 
some  Immediate  labor  legislation  and  the 
appointment  cf  a  commission  to  examine  the 
question  and  report  by  March  15.  He  talks 
Es  If  the  revision  of  the  law  were  not  a  Re- 
publican responsibility  for  which  the  party 
is  going  to  be  held  accountable  and  as  if  the 
commission  were  capable  of  acquiring  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject  that  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  cannot  obtain. 
Neither  assumption  is  sound:  both  assump- 
tions run  counter  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
our  Constitution  which  places  upon  Congress 
the  duty  of  writing  the  laws. 

The  section  on  foreign  affairs  was  about  as 
unsatisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected. 
No  one,  bound  as  Mr.  Truman  is  by  New  Deal 
dogma  and  tradition,  can  talk  sensibly  on  the 
subject.  What  his  foreign  policy  amounts 
to  in  substance  is  continuing  support  of 
rapacious  allies  without  even  the  excuse  of 
war  to  Justify  it 

The  treaties  with  Germany  and  Austria 
which  are  about  to  be  negotiated  in  Moscow 
will  no  doubt  follow  the  pattern  of  the  trea- 
ties with  the  minor  powers  already  drafted, 
if  so.  peace,  good  order,  and  reconstruction 
in  Euiopc  will  not  be  promoted.  Meanwhile, 
though  Mr  Truman  professes  the  noblest 
ideals,  his  State  Department  is  a  party  to 
gross  and  senseless  brutalities  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  defeated.  To  expect  a  good  peace 
In  the  face  of  this  record  Is  to  expect  larks 
to  natcn  from  crows'  eggs. 

When,  In  a  few  days.  Mr.  Truman  will  have 
submitted  his  Budget  message  and  his  eco- 
nomic message,  the  Republicans  can  toss  all 
three  into  the  wastebasket  and  get  to  work 
on  the  Job  for  which  the  majority  was 
elected. 


Fairness  to  All  Is  the  Watchword 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  6.  1947 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  appeared  an  editorial  in  the 
Illinois  State  Journal,  in  Springfield,  111.; 
the  San  Diego  Union,  of  San  Diego,  Calif. ; 
and  other  leading  newspapers  belonging 
to  a  former  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  Ira  C. 
Copley,  and  because  of  its  Import,  as  well 
as  its  timeliness.  I  commend  it  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  herewith  insert  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 

FAIBNXSS  TO  ALL  IS  TRX  WATCHWORD 

The  first  great  responsibility  confronting 
the  new  Republican  Congress,  which  con- 
venes tomorrow,  will  be  to  see  that  this  Na- 
tion is  returned  to  a  government  by  law 
rather  than  dictation  by  the  whim  of  an 
individual. 

This  new  Congress — the  first  under  Repub- 
lican control  for  ifl  years — must  restore  to 


its  full  meaning  the  provision  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  which  says  that  "AU 
men  are  endowed  b^  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  among  theae 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

This  does  not  mean  that  any  special 
group — whether  it  be  labor,  employers,  the 
Republican  Party,  or  the  Democratic  Party — 
is  entitled  to  special  privileges. 

It  means  that  all  men  must  be  treated 
fairly,  that  the  rights  of  all  men  must  be 
protected,  that  there  must  be  an  end  to  class 
legislation,  class  hatred,  and  class  bitternees 
\t  these  United  States  are  to  survive. 

No  Congress  over  was  confronted  with  a 
greater  responsibility  because  never  before 
has  the  administration  of  government  been 
allowed  to  depart  so  widely  from  the  basic 
law  of  the  land— the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

This  Congress  can  get  nowhere  by  applying 
a  patch  here  and  a  patch  there  to  the  dizxy 
frnmework  of  political  expediency  that  has 
served  as  a  guide  to  tho  executive  and  Judi- 
cial branches  of  government  in  the  last  doeen 
years. 

It  must  begin  with  the  basic  principle  that 
all  men  are  entitled  to  Justice,  to  freedom, 
to  a  fair  administration  of  equitable  laws. 

If  the  new  Congress  does  that,  it  will  Jus- 
tify the  faith  the  people  displayed  in  the 
Republican  Party  last  November  5. 

It  will  signify  a  return  of  the  Government 
to  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  When  that  is  done  and  the  people 
remain  alert,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Lincoln,  such  a  government  "shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

But  fairness  to  all  men  must  be  the  watch- 
word. 

Our  advice  to  the  new  Congress:  Do  It; 
don't  merely  nromise. 


FTC  and  the  A<hrertiser 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINaOSS 

OF  NEW  jxssrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  7, 1947 

Mr.  AUCHINCLCSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  the  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  am  very  glad  to 
include  an  address  made  by  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  E.  Freer,  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  before 
the  Advertisers'  Club  of  Cincinnati  on 
November  6.  1946. 

Mr.  Freer  is  a  man  of  great  experience 
in  the  advertising  problems  of  business- 
men, and  in  his  address  he  approaches 
this  subject  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts. 

The  address  follows : 

At  the  outset  may  I  explain  that  I  do  not 
propose  to  pasf  out  cards  on  which  to  pledge 
your  antipathy  to  untruthful  advertising. 
Membership  In  the  Advertisers'  Club  of  Cin- 
cinnati, I  have  been  pointedly  informed,  is 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  each  of  you 
has  long  since  hit  the  sawdust  traU  leading 
to  truth  In  advertising.  As  all  of  you  are 
"agin"  sin  In  advertising,  you  may  all  settle 
back  comfortably  confident  that  my  remarks 
will  pertain  to  nonmember  advertlaen. 
agencies,  and  media. 

Your  kind  invitation  to  me  to  come  home 
to  Cincinnati  lo  participate  in  this  meeting 
is  appreciated.      Tour  invitation  evidences 
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your    Interest    In    advertisings 
achieve  higher  standards  through 
OU8    self-examination,    self-correct 
•eif -discipline. 

As  early  as  1905  many  men  wer  i 
their   living  creating   advertising, 
their  first  acts  of  self -discipline  was 
an  agency  to  check  and  confirm  me  I 
latlon    statements.       This    atteste* 
creasing  respect  for  facts.      It 
your  profession  as  discerning 
followed    various   declarations  of 
by  groups  associated  with  adv 
voluntary  adoption  by  soma  media 
ards  designed   to  serve  as  a  guld  ; 
imposed  censorship:  and  the 
of   better  business 
gwers  to  the  challenge  of  the  ever- 
social  and  economic  responslbllit 
by   advertising's   growth. 

It  has  been  said  that  the 
dus try's   wide-scale  adoption  of 
was  when  it  simultaneously  dawn^ 
number  of  established  concerns 
charlatan  and  the  swindler  could 
vertislng  pay  so  well,  why  couldi 
profitable  medium  for  bustnessmei 
their    promises?      The   chlselers, 
would  always  be  with  us  but  as 
control.     The  price  of  that  contrcl 
a  measure   of  regulation  of  the 
vertislng    structure    exemplified 
business  bureaus,  by  State  "printei 
utes."  by  the  food  and  drug  laws 
Wheeler-Lea    amendments    to 
Trade  Commission  Act.     Here  is 
today.     Chlselers    we    shall    hav( 
always,  but   they   are  easily  recoi 
appropriately  restrained.     So  als  > 
franklv  dishonest.     There  remali  i 
for  present  and  future  considerst  on 
minority — the  unethical  and  the 

Many  of  the  unethical  are  to 
the  ranks  of  those  selling  nostrunis 
as  safeguards  agaln&t  nonexistei  it 
To  them,  in  the  language  ol  the 
unspent    consumer   dollars  are 
be  forthwith  corralled  from  the 
the  terrified  gentlemen  and 
whose  Innards  may  be  depicted 
copy      Pan  of.  but  not  all. 
subjects  for  legal  correction.     Ai 
disseminates.    It    represents    Just 
temptation  put  In  the  path  of 
border  frmge.    Throtigh  precept 
and  by  instilling  into  the  minds 
and  producers  of  advertising 
that  complete  candor  and  good 
vertislng  Is  good  business,  you 
tlon  to  accomplish  as  much  as.  or 
the  government  In  discouraging 
leal. 

The  Commission  and  the 
dustry  see  eye  to  eye  on  the 
false  or  misleading  advertisemcn 
ful  both  to  the  consumer  and 

treed  as  we  are  on  the 
forthright  condemnation  of  outif gl 
differences  cf  opinion  sometimes 
level   of  practical  application 
situations.     WcH*ds   and 
true,  may  be  framed  In  a 
capable  of — If  not  artfully 
misleading.    It  is  Just  our  hard 
the  Commission's,  and  the  cour 
magic  formula  can  resolve  the 
of   such    loosely    written    adver 
Whether  calculated  insertion  of 
weasel  word  here  and  a 
subtractlve  phrase  there  are 
given  case  to  remedy  the  decepti 
often  presents  a  troublesome 
test  of  unfairness  is  an  elastic 
Commission's  dut>  Is  to  keep 
promotional  Inventions.    To 
calibrate  to  the  exact  degree,  the 
provement    to   which   business 
evolved  is  not  possible.     Tha 
though,  is  plain  and  the 
hopea  that  its  action  in  resolvicf; 
ten  will  never  ma  counter 
your  stan-lards  down. 
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Because  no  Ingenious  advertiser  or  Gov- 
ernment expert  as  yet  has  invented  the  pre- 
cise rule  of  thumb  which  will  segregate  the 
false    from    the    true    unvarnished    variety 
of  advertisement,   the  Commission   has  de- 
clined to  Issue  advance  opinions  or  to  other- 
wise  evaluate    or   criticize   proposed   adver- 
tising.   Such  a  course,  it  Is  felt,  would  grad- 
ually evolve  into  some  species  ol  censorship, 
the  attendant  evils  of  which  I  need  not  dis- 
cuss.   On  the  basis  of  its  experience  and  the 
scientific  Information  to  which  it  has  access, 
the   Commission   has   come   to   regard   with 
suspicion  advertising  claims  of  any  tempo- 
rary relief  preparation  offered  to  cure   the 
symptoms  of  or  to  stop  or  end  any  disease. 
The  suspicion  holds  for  the  advertising  of 
any  simple  emollient  cosmetic  offered  as  a 
rejuvenative  or  restorative  of  ladies'  beauty. 
On  the  other  hand,  without  comprehensive 
Investigation  the  Commission  cannot  know 
if  there  Is  concealment  of  material  facts  or 
if  a  twist  here  and  a  turn  there  distorts  the 
truth.     These  facts  are  or  should  be  more 
readily    available    to    the    advertiser.      What 
has  been   characterized  as  the  addition   of 
subjective  values  to  selling  by  means  of  ad- 
vertising cannot  do  away  with  the  need  for 
relevant  truth  as  a  competent  guide  to  vise. 

The   Commission's   trade   practice    confer- 
ence procedure  gives  valuable  enlightenment 
on   trends   in   business  ethics  and   in   some 
Instances  has  brought  cooperative  and  simul- 
taneous discontinuance  in  whole  Industries 
of  twilight  zone  practices.    By  this  procedure 
entire  industries  meet  together  under  Com- 
mission auspices,  discuss  frankly  their  trade 
practices,  and  undertake  to  clean  up  all  de- 
ceptive  advertising   and   other   unfair  prac- 
tices.    The  Commission  recognizes  that  the 
average  American  businessman  Is  no  petty 
pickpocket,  to  be  haled  Into  court  at  every 
opportunity.    Giving  him  this  chance  to  co- 
operate with  his  competitors  and  the  Com- 
mission, with  the  objective  of  Improving  his 
business  morality,   is  generally   more   effec- 
tive than  swinging  the  big  stick.     Many  in- 
dustries formerly  numbered  among  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureaus'  Augean  stables  stand 
witness  to  this  method  of  house  cleaning. 
Such  conferences  result  not  only  in  formal 
rules  forbidding  practices  which  are  unfair 
under   the   law.   but   also   in   expressions  of 
policy  discouraging  practices  in  the  twilight 
cone,  and  encouraging  In  the  interest  of  both 
Industry   and   the   consumer  the   voluntary 
adoption   of   ethical   standards   considerably 
above  the  legal  minimum. 

The  Commission  has  found  the  trade- 
practice  conference  to  be  an  unusually  fine 
method  of  wholesale  enforcement  of  the  legal 
minima  in  many  industries,  obviating  the 
necessity  of  countless  formal  enforcement 
proceedings  against  Individual  concerns,  and 
the  attendant  temporary  competitive  advan- 
tage of  the  recalcitrant  firm  over  those  more 
high-minded  or  tractable.  But  principally 
the  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  more 
real  good  can  be  accomplished  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  than  in  an  adversr.  ;  proceeding, 
and  much  higher  standards  of  ethical  con- 
duct adopted. 

It  Is  a  hard  and  basic  truth  that  a  busi- 
nessman wants  his  competitors  to  advertise 
truthfully.  Upon  information  or  belief  that 
one  or  more  of  them  Is  nibbling  at  truth's 
edges,  he  may  adopt  tomorrow  at  his  ofQce 
desk  certain  practical  compromises  with 
those  concepts  of  truth  in  advertising  which 
he  today  enthusiastically  endorses  when  he 
hears  them  expressed  at  a  luncheon  of  his 
advertising  club.  When  he  shares  in  mak- 
ing trade-practice  ccnf erence  rules  for  others 
he  Is  more  apt  to  see  to  It  that  his  business 
lives  up  to  them. 

A  recent  Issue  of  Printers'  Ink  refers  to  a 
poll  of  wage-earner  husbands  and  wives  In 
which  three-fourths  of  the  polices  said  that 
advertisements  help  give  better  products  for 
the  money.  At  the  same  time  over  one-half 
expressed  the  opinion  that  advertisements 
add  to  the  cost  of  things.    Two-thirds  ex- 


pressed some  specific  criticism  of  advertising 
recently  noted.  The  general  tenor  of  some 
complaints  coming  In  to  the  Commission  In- 
dicates that  at  least  a  segment  of  the  pub!l- 
holds  either  an  emotional  grudge  or  an  in- 
tellectual spite  against  advertising  as  an  in- 
stitution. At  times  their  observations  bor- 
der on  the  purple  side,  especially  where  the 
charge  Is  lack  of  good  taste,  the  regulation 
of  which  is  certainly  no  function  of  the  Com- 
mission or  of  any  Government  agency. 
Criticism  may  fairly  be  leveled  at  the  taste 
of  an  advertisement  dealing  with  various 
bodUy  functions,  religious  beliefs,  loyalties,  or 
prejudices  In  such  manner  as  to  offend  a 
substantial  part  of  the  public.  Some  radio 
listeners  have  complained  of  bad  taste  ap- 
pearing in  the  so-called  entertainment  part 
of  a  program,  the  commercial  portions  of 
which  are  above  reproach. 

Elaborate  aids  are  now  available  to  test 
the  reactions  of  the  public  to  copy  suspected 
of  transgressing  on  the  side  of  bad  taste  or 
indelicacy.     Every  program  or  piece  of  copy 
which  offends  even  a  few  people  harms  adver- 
tising as  an  institution.     Questionable  taste 
and  lack  of  candor  harm  advertising  before 
they  begin  to  affect  sales  of  the  advertised 
product.    It  Is  such  an  elemental  truth  that 
I  hesitate  to  express  It,  that  however,  fine 
and  constructive  advertising  may   be  as   a 
whole.   If   any   considerable   portion   of   the 
public  loses  confidence  in  it  for  any  reason, 
whether  Justified  or  not.  the  efforts  of  the 
best  elements  in  the  business  will  be  wasted. 
Like  other  consumers  I  keep  looking  for 
signs  that  the  trend  observed  today  In  many 
Industries   toward   more   Informative   adver- 
tising is  a  general  one.     Advertising  cannot 
be    considered    as    a    substitute    for    honest 
market    information.     I    imply    no    blanket 
condemnation  of  advertisements  or  commer- 
cials solely  because  they  stress  the  subjective 
or  emotional  values:  but  as  the  scope  of  these 
values  is  enlarged  in  a  particular  advertise- 
ment, the  greater  becomes  the  need  for  rele- 
vant truth  as  a  competent  guide  to  use  of  the 
products.     As  packaging  becomes  more  gen- 
eral, for  example,  consumers  are  less  and  less 
able  to  confirm  their  Impressions  by  presale 
use  of  their  senses  of  touch,  taste,  or  sight. 

The  popularity  of  some  private  bureaus. 
Institutes,  and  consumer  reports  suggests 
some  public  approval  of  proposals  for  an 
authoritative  or  ofBclal  source  of  consumer 
Information.  Advertising  should  concern 
Itself  with  supplying  such  Information.  If 
it  turns  a  deal  ear  who  knows  but  that  this 
polite  consumer  agitation  may  become  a  roar 
for  establishment  of  machinery  bypassing 
advertisers. 

The  Commission  feels  keenly  its  statutory 
responsibility  to  eliminate  false  and  decep- 
tive advertising.  Not  all  of  the  matters  con- 
sidered by  it  originate  from  complaints  by  a 
competitor  or  consumer.  The  Commission's 
Radio  and  Periodical  Division  maintains  a 
survey  of  advertisements  appearing  in  mag- 
azines, newspapers,  radio  broadcasts,  and 
mail-order  catalogs.  This  prompts  earlier  in- 
vestigation of  advertisements  questionable 
on  their  face.  Secondly,  representations  pre- 
viously the  subject  of  Commission  action  are 
checked  to  ascertain  whether  the  advertisers 
are  living  up  to  Conunission  orders  to  cease 
and  desist  therefrom  or  their  own  voluntary 
agreements  to  discontinue  or  modify  them. 

To  do  this,  current  magazines  and  news- 
papers are  secured  on  a  staggered  monthly 
rate  of  three  times  yearly  on  the  average, 
depending  on  the  character  of  circulation 
and  advertising.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
representative  newspapers  scrutinized  totaled 
1.667  editions:  magazines  (Including  farm 
Journals  and  trade  Jovunals)  1,033  editions: 
mail  order  catalogs.  82  (Including  those  ol 
five  mail-order  concerns  with  combinec;  an- 
nual sales  in  excess  of  $1,750,000,000);  and 
the  commercial  portions  of  518,161  radio 
broadcast  continuities. 

For  this  Job  much  credit  is  due  the  Nation- 
wide    network     chains,     regional     network 
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groups,  transcription  jH-oducers  engaged  In 
preparing  commercial  radio  recordings,  radio 
stations,  and  publishers  who  cooperated  with 
the  Commission. 

In  instances  where  advertising  agencies  or 
radio  station  personnel  have  prepared  or 
participated  In  the  preparation  of  advertise- 
ments subsequently  found  to  be  false  and 
misleading,  the  agency  or  station  is  Included 
with  the  advertiser  as  a  party  to  any  result- 
ing corrective  action.  To  date  the  Commis- 
sion has  not  found  It  necessary  in  ending 
particular  Instances  of  false  advertising  to 
Join  agencies,  radio  stations,  or  publications 
which  have  done  no  more  than  serve  as  dis- 
semination media.  Pertinent  to  this  policy  Is 
the  fact  that  It  is  "unlaviful"  (Sec.  12  of  the 
Federal  Tiade  CommUsion  Act,  as  amended 
by  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act)  merely  to  "dis- 
seminate, or  cause  to  be  disseminated,  any 
false  advertisement"  of  a  food,  drug,  cura- 
tive device,  cr  cosmetic.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions (sec.  14)  such  mere  disseminators 
are  exempt  from  criminal  liability,  but  not 
from  civil  i^oceedlngs. 

The  Commission  recently  reexamined  Its 
own  procedures  and  the  methods  of  han- 
dling its  work.  This  reeulted  In  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  personnel  and  functions,  adoption 
of  a  program  designed  to  expand  the  cooper- 
ative phases  of  our  work,  and  revision  ol 
some  ol  the  rules  ol  practice  In  formal  cases. 
One  criticism  of  the  traditional  case-by-case 
procedure,  viz.  Investigation,  complaint, 
hearing,  and  order,  was  that  competitors  of 
the  party  so  proceeded  against  were  left  free 
to  follow  the  Identical  illegal  practice  until 
such  time  as  the  Commission  issued  orders 
to  cease  and  desist  against  each  separate 
offender  In  turn  Where  appropriate,  simul- 
taneous unlfo'm  corrective  measures  on  an 
Industry-wide  basis  are  now  prop<i.«-ed  rather 
than  directing  action  solely  against  the  con- 
cern to  which  the  complaining  finger  first 
pointed.  I  say  where  appropriate,  because 
application  cf  such  simultaneous  uniform 
corrective  action  mtist  appear  not  only  to 
be  warranted  In  the  putllc  Interest,  ♦^ut  also 
to  be  practicable  of  execution. 

Not  only  will  the  Commlesio  i  expand  Its 
work  In  establishing  trade  practice  confer- 
ence rules  but  also  will  it  give  greater  em- 
phasis to  the  elimination  ol  unfair  trade 
practices  through  stipulations  to  cease  and 
desist.  To  the  greatest  possible  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  public  .nterest  will  the  aim 
be  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  multiplicity  of 
full-dress  formal  proceedings.  This  coopera- 
tive method  of  tindling  the  less  important 
matters  will  Implement  a  broader  program 
of  formal  proceedings  to  prevent  monopoly. 
We  hope  the  results  will  inspire  furtLer  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the  Com- 
mission's  effectiveness  In   both  fields. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  advertising  stand- 
ards will  be  raised  in  the  future  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  Only  by  digging  back  into 
media  of  10,  20,  and  30  and  more  years  ago 
can  the  great  strides  of  past  advancement  be 
fully  appreciated.  Of  course,  the  most  ob- 
vious improvement  is  the  conspicuous  de- 
cline of  the  fly-by-night,  get-rich-quick  type 
of  ad.  Some  are  still  with  us.  Like  the  poor, 
they  no  doubt  always  will  be  with  us.  Cer- 
tainly they  will  be  so  long  as  any  media  will 
disseminate  them,  since  they  have  a  one- 
crop  harvest  which  can  usually  be  gotten  In 
the  barn  before  the  Irost  ol  a  legal  proceed- 
ing descends.  And,  like  the  modern  farmer, 
this  type  of  advertiser  Is  a  devotee  ol  crop 
and  field  rotation.  But  to  me  the  really  im- 
pressive Improvement  is  the  rise  ol  the  In- 
lormatlve  and  truthlul  type  ol  advertising 
lor  established  business— those  ol  you  who 
expect  to  be  In  the  same  business  tomorrow, 
ne.xt  year,  and  lor  years  to  come. 

Such  changes  do  not  come  easily,  nor  do 
they  come  chiefly  as  the  result  ol  Govern- 
ment regulation.  As  a  matter  ol  lact,  11 
advertisers  as  a  whole  were  no  better  than 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  could  order 
them  to  be,  the  situation  wotild  indeed  be 


serious.  The  Commission  and  the  Congreaa, 
ol  course,  have  participated  in  this  change, 
and  many  practices  which  would  have  been 
Ignored  In  the  192C"8  are  now  clearly  within 
our  Jurisdiction,  either  by  decision  or  by 
amendment  ol  the  law.  But  In  this  change 
there  is  a  lag  between  the  minimal  legal 
requirements  and  the  best  standards  ol  bxisl- 
ness  itseil.  By  continually  raising  your 
standards,  you  make  It  possible  lor  otir 
regulation  to  protect  more  fully  the  public 
and  ethical  business  Irom  the  depredations 
ol  the  unscrupulous. 


Inyoking  Divine  Guidance  at  the  ConTen- 
ing  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NEBRASK.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  7, 1947 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  said,  in  substance, 
that  if  a  sparrow  could  not  fail  to  the 
ground  without  th3  notice  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  that  surely  an  empire 
could  not  rise  without  His  aid.  That 
was  true  then  and  it  is  true  now.  Like- 
wise the  tremendous  problems  facing 
our  Republic  cannot  be  solved  without 
His  aid.  It  was  in  keeping  with  this 
thought  that  the  Washington  Federation 
of  Churches  conducted  a  special  service 
for  the  Congress  on  Friday,  January  3, 
1947,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  therein  a  copy  of 
the  service  used  on  that  occasion: 

An  Offering  of  Prayeb  Invoking  DrviNE 
Guidance  Upon  the  Nation  on  the  Occa- 
sion of  the  Convening  of  the  Eightieth 
Con:  ress  of  the  United  State?  of  America, 
Frib.j,y,  Janu.\rt  3,  1947,  10:30  a.  m.,  the 
Church  of  the  Reform.*. tion.  212  East 
Capitol  Street.  Sponsored  bt  the  Wash- 
ington Federation  of  Churches,  W.^shing- 
TON,  D.  C. 

preparation   and  PENrrENCE 

In  the  lew  moments  ol  silence  belore  we 
begin  the  spoken  part  ol  this  service  let  us 
locus  our  thoughts  first  upon  Him  who  gcv- 
erns  the  universe,  and  In  whose  name  we 
are  assembled,  and  then  upon  the  special 
circumstances  in  the  Nation  and  In  the  world 
which  bring  us  to  our  knees  In  prayer. 

The  God  of  peace 

O  God  ol  peace,  who  hast  taught  us  that 
In  returning  and  rest  we  shall  be  saved.  In 
quietness  and  In  confidence  shall  be  our 
strength:  By  the  might  of  Thy  Spirit  lift  us, 
we  pray  Thee,  to  Tliy  presence,  where  we  may 
be  still  and  know  that  Thou  art  God. 

The  world  of  conflict 
Behold,  O  Father,  this  Thy  broken  larolly, 
and  help  us  to  see  ourselves  as  with  Thine 
eyes:  Nations  eyeing  each  other  with  sus- 
picion and  dread:  classes  and  parties  and 
racial  groups  In  the  same  Nation  striving  lor 
supremacies  not  ordained  by  Thee,  driven  by 
panic  fears  and  prldeful  ambitions  unbecom- 
ing In  lollowers  ol  Thy  Son,  who  took  our 
nature  upon  Him  to  set  us  free.  Give  us,  we 
pray  Thee,  such  honesty  that  as  we  ponder 
these  things  we  may  leel  In  our  hearts  that 
contrition  without  which  no  mai'  can  enter 
the  door  that  leads  to  new  ways,  higher  loy- 
alties, and  finer  endeavor.  O  Thou  who 
has  taught  us  that  repentance  must  come 
belore  reformation,  and   sorrow   be 'ore  re- 


newal, send,  we  pray  Thee,  the  Spirit  ol  Thy 
Son  into  our  hearts  that  we  may  with  atn- 
oerlty  pray  together  : 

O  God.  we  have  offended  agaljut  Thy  bdy 
laws.  We  have  lelt  \indone  tboae  tAi^^jiy 
which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  we  have 
done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to 
have  done.  Have  mercy  upon  us  and  lor- 
glve  us  our  sins,  both  secret  and  open.  Raise 
us  to  new  life.  Confirm  and  strengthen  us 
In  all  goodness,  and  make  us  able  and  worthy 
to  receive  Thy  promise  ol  eternal  llle; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Hymn:  St.  Anne William Crolt 

(Congregation  standing) 
O  God.  our  help  in  ages  past. 

Our  hope  lor  years  to  come. 
Our  shelter  Irom  the  stormy  blast. 

And  our  eternal  home  I 

Under  the  shadow  ol  Thy  throne 

Still  may  we  dwell  secure: 
Sufficient  is  Thine  arm  alone. 

And  our  defense  Is  sure. 

Belore  the  hills  in  order  stood. 

Or  earth  received  her  Irame, 
From  everlasting  Thou  art  God. 

To  endless  years  the  same. 

A  thousand  ages.  In  Thy  sight. 

Are  like  an  evening  gone: 
Short  as  the  watch  that  ends  the  night. 

Before  the  rising  sun. 

0  God.  oiu-  help  In  ages  past. 
Our  hope  lor  years  to  come. 

Be  Thou  our  guide  while  llle  shall  last. 
And  our  eternal  home. 

—Isaac  Watt  a. 

INTSRCES£I0N 

And  now  let  us  Hit  up  to  Ood.  and  lay 
belore  Him,  some  ol  the  sorrows  and  needs 

01  the  men  and  women  and  children  who  In- 
habit his  earth,  with  special  concern  for 
our  own  Nation  at  this  time  when  the  legis- 
lative branch  ol  our  Federal  Government  Is 
about  to  assemble  In  the  Eightieth  Congress; 
In  the  faith  that  God  will  hear  otn-  prayers 
11  we  offer  them  in  the  Spirit  ol  His  Son. 
not  desiiing  better  things,  lor  ourselves  than 
lor  our  neighbors., hot  wishing  lor  our  own 
Nation  a  security  and  a  peace  that  would 
deny  these  benefits  to  other  nations:  but 
asking  God's  will  be  done  In  and  through  us. 
and  In  and  through  others.  In  humility,  and 
In  the  spirit  ol  brotherhood,  seeking  only  the 
will  ol  Him  who  made  us.  let  us  Join  In  using 
the  following  litany: 

We  beseech  Thee.  O  God,  that  by  Thy  Spirit 
the  Eightieth  Congress  may  discharge  Its  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  high  plane  where  sell- 
seeking  gives  place  to  sell-discipline  and 
ambition  becomes  that  hunger  and  thirst 
alter  righteousness  which  has  its  reward  In 
lullness  ol  life;  we  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  our  legislature  may  WTlte  only  such 
laws  as  leflect  the  divine  law  which  governs 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth:  we  beseech 
Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  Congress  may  Interpret  the  mind  ol 
the  people  at  its  best,  not  catering  to  our 
greeds  end  hates  and  moral  vulgarities,  but 
giving  sustenance  to  oiu-  loftiest  visions  and 
reality  to  our  noblest  dreams:  we  beseech 
Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  sound  guidance  may  be  given  to  the 
youth  ol  our  land,  and  to  those  wlio  Influence 
them  in  their  homes,  their  schools,  and  their 
recreation,  to  the  end  that  our  Nation  may 
raise  up  public-spirited  citizens,  vigorous  and 
modest  and  well-balanced,  that  so  we  may 
keep  a  place  ol  honor  among  the  nations  of 
the  world:  we  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  Government  and  labor  and  manage- 
ment, in  the  mutual  rivalry  in  which  their 
lortimes  are  entangled,  my  learn  through 
patience  and  through  mutual  respect  to  seek 
only  those  solutions  which  treat  men  as 
sons  of  God  and  therefore  brothers  one  ol 
another:  we  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  we  may  see  in  every  race  and  every 
minority  group  children  ol  God,  and  whose 
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destinies  are  precloiu  in  Thy  sight 
seech  Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  those  who  control  the  Army 
may  submit  their  courts  and  all 
esses  of  Judgment  to  the  divine  rul 
tlce;  to  the  end  that  even  the  least 
offender  may  receive  the  most  scrupulous 
play:  we  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  ovir  Nation  may  become  a 
jxistlce   where   none   shall   prey   oi 
where  success  shall  be  founded  or 
and  honor  be  given  to  integrity 
beseech  Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  our  diplomacy,  under  Thy 
may  submit  to  the  discipline  of 
may  rise  to  the  fearlessness  which 
accomplish  Thy   purpose   for   man  c 
beseech  Thee  tc  hear  us. 

That  every  question  of  foreign  p<  >licy 
be  studied  In  the  light  of  our  deepest 
we  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  we  may  check  in  ourselv 
others  all  ungenerous  Judgments 
sumptuous  claims;  we  beseech 
us. 

That  Thou  wilt  Inspire  all  who 
many  listen  and  wTlte  what  man 
that  they  will  help  to  make  the  ml 
people  wise,  the  heart  sound.  an< 
righteous;   we  beseech  Thee  to 

That  Thou  wilt  give  to  the  Supr4me 
of  our  land  a  wise  and  understanqi 
to  Judge  Thy  people,  that  they 
between  good  and  bad.  and  that 
may  grow  In  obedience  to  Thy 
seech  Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  Thou  wilt  grant  to  the 
the  United  States  wisdom  and  silreng 
know  and  to  do  Thy  will:  and  to  thi 
of  the  Cabinet  such  Insights  and  ui 
Ing  that  they,  together  with  the 
may  reach  decisions  In  accordance 
holy  will  and  way;  we  beseech 
us. 

That  every  Member  of  Congress 
the  prayers  of   the  people,  un 
power,  neither  blinded  by  prejudice 
pered  by  pride,  may  serve  this  coijntry 
an  eye  single  to  the  public  welfare 
dedicated  to  the  all-embracing 
God:  we  beseech  Thee  to  hear  xxa. 
That  this  Nation,  boimteous  in 
of  the  field,  may  by  Thy  spirit  be 
gladly  and  richly  with  Thy  children 
seas  In  hunger  and  despair;  we 
to  hear  us. 

O  God.  by  whose  quickening 
made    fellow    citizens   of    the 
taith.  grant  that  the  good  endeav 
people  In  all  nations,  fitly  trame< 
may  grow  into  a  holy  temple  of 
and  truth:   through  Him  who  Is 
Thy  Son.  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  merclfliUy 
celve  the  prayers  of  Thy  people  wh( 
Thee:  and  grant  that  we  may  botfi 
and  know  what  things  we  ought 
also  may  have  grace  and  power  fa 
fulfill  the  same:   through  Jesus 
Lord.    Amen. 

Let    us    now    Join    In    saying 
Prayer. 

O^ir  Father,  who  art  In  heaven 
by  Thy  name.     Thy  kingdom  com 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  Is  In  heavei 
this  day  our  dally  bread,  and  for^  t 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  those 
against  us.    And  lead  us  not  Into 
but  deliver  us  from  evil.     For  Tlllne 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrlfct 
love  of  God.  and  the  fellowship 
Ghost  be  with  us  all  evermore. 

Hymn:  Cwm  Rhondda 

(Congregation  standing 
God  of  grace  and  God  of  glory. 

On  Thy  people  pour  Thy  power 
Crown  Thine   ancient   church's  story; 

Bring  her  bud  to  glorious  flov  er 
Grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us  cour  igs 
Ftu-  the  facing  of  this  hour 
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Lo!  the  hosts  of  evil  round  us 

Scorn   Thy   Christ,   assail   His   Wt^ys. 

Fears  and  doubts  too  long  have  bound  us. 
Free  our  hearts  to  work  and  praise. 

Grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us  courslge. 
For  the  living  of  the--  days. 

Cure  Thy   children's  warring  madness, 

Bend  our  pride  to  Thy  control: 
Shame  our  wanton,  selfish  gladness, 

Rich  In  things  and  poor  In  soul. 
Grant   us    wisdom,   grant    us   courage. 

Lest   we   miss   Thy    kingdom's   goal. 

Set  our  feet  on  lofty  places; 

Gird  our  lives  that  they  may  be 
Armored  with  all  Chrlst-llke  grapes 

In  the  fight  to  set  men  free    | 
Grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us  courage. 

That  we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee! 

Save  us  from  weak  resignation 

To  the  evils  we  deplore; 
Let  the  search  for  Thy  salvation 

Be   our   glory   evermore 
Grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us  courage. 

Serving  Thee  whom  we  adore. 

—Harry    Emersor^   Fosdick. 

DEDICATION  j 

And  now.  brethren,  while  we  remain  stand- 
ing, let  us  say  together  the  following  words 
of  dedication: 

Fill  us.  O  Lord,  with  Thy  light.  Destroy 
In  us  the  power  ol  darkness,  break  Into  the 
Innermost  depth  and  change  the  whole  of  our 
being.  Bless  us  with  Thy  grace.  Bend  us 
imder  rhy  truth  We  wait  still  upon  Thee. 
We  will  obey  Thee  Have  mercy  upon  Thy 
children.  Lord,  we  believe;  help  Thou  our 
unbelief 

I  hen  shiUl  the  minister  bless  the  people. 

Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and 
God.  even  our  Father  who  hath  loved  us  and 
given  us  everlasting  consolation  and  good 
hope  through  grace,  strengthen  our  hearts, 
and  establish  us  In  every  good  word  and  work. 
Amen. 

PARTICIPANTS     IN     THE     SERVICE 

The  Reverend  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D..  Chaplain  of  the  Senate:  the 
Reverend  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
the  Reverend  Charles  Enders,  D.  D., 
vice  president,  Washington  Federation  of 
Churches;  the  Very  Reverend  Joihn  W.  Suter, 
D.  D..  dean.  Washington  Cathedral;  the  Rev- 
erend Frederick  E.  Reisslg.  D.  D.,  execu- 
tive secretary.  Washington  Federation  of 
Churches;  Mr  Arthur  S.  Flemmlug.  LL.  D., 
president,  Washington  Federation  of 
Churches;  the  Reverend  Oscar  F.  Blackwelder, 
D.  D..  LL.  D    pastor,  host  cbui^ch. 


The  Confess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CI-  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7. 1947 

Mr.  ^^'ORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  very  timely 
editorial  entitled  "The  Congress"  from 
the  Amarillo  Daily  News,  under  date  of 
January  3.  1947: 

THE  CONGRESS 

The  Eightieth  Congress  of  the  United 
States  convenes  today. 

Sometimes  we  Americans  cuss  our  Con- 
gressnaen  and  Senators;  sometimes  we  make 
fun  of  them.  Most  of  the  time  we  work  them 
to  death,  getting  us  hotel  reservations  and 
showing  us  around  the  Capitol  and  fronting 


for  us  at  various  Government  agencies  and 
bureaus.  When  they  vote  for  bills  that  help 
our  bur-ness  or  coincide  with  our  prejudices, 
we  vote  for  them  for  reelection  When  they 
vote  for  bills  and  help  the  other  fellow's 
business,  or  conflict  with  our  prejudices, 
we  damn  them  and  vote  for  their  opponents 
in  the  next  election. 

We  take  our  Congressmen  for  granted. 
But  if  we  would  pause  and  analyze  what 
this  Institution  means  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  the  world,  we  would  get  down 
on  our  knees  and  thank  God  for  Congress, 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  actual  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people — of  "the  folks 
back  home."  The  laws  passed  by  Congress 
reflect,  as  directly  as  possible  in  a  nation  of 
140.000.000  people,  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  those  people.  Russia's  congress  has  no 
such  power.  True.  Its  members  are  elected, 
although  they  all  belong  to  one  party.  But 
It  has  no  power  to  formulate  and  pass  leg- 
islation and  make  it  stick  In  the  face  of  op- 
posttlor  by  the  executive  branch.  Russia's 
congress.  In  short.  Is  a  figurehead. 

In  our  Congress  there  are  two  Houses. 
Both  are  necessary;  but  it  is  the  lower  House 
that  is  the  more  responsive  to  the  popular 
will.  Few  Americans  know  that  we  came 
dangerously  near  not  having  a  lower  House. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  in  fact,  was 
our  forefathers'  concession  to  democracy. 
The  founders  of  our  Republio— or  at  least  a 
good  many  of  them — weren't  at  all  sure  that 
the  American  people  had  the  capacity  for 
self-rule. 

The    Senate,    an    aristocratic    body    then 
elected  bv  the  State  legislatures,  was  their 
Idea  of  a  governing  body.    But  Just  to  make 
sure  that  the  Senate  wouldn't  throw  monkey 
wrenches  into  the  machinery  of  the  Republic, 
they  agreed  to  the  creation  of  the  House,  its 
Members  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people. 
Thus,  the  House  always  has  been  closer  to 
the  people  than  the  Senate.    Its  elections  are 
every  2  years  Instead  of  8.     And  In  Its  very 
operations    it's    the    more    democratic,    the 
more  colorful  of  the  two  legislative  bodies. 
There  have  been  fist  fights  on  the  floor  of 
the  House     When  a  session  of  Congress  ends 
the  Senate  Just  quits.     The  Members  of  the 
lower  Chamber  have   been   known  to  stage 
great    slng-fests.    with    hundreds    of    voices 
Joining  in  Auld  Lang  Syne  or  My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home 

The  most  important  man  in  the  House  Is 
the  Speaker,  elected  by  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority party.  Despite  his  importance,  only 
one  man  in  all  our  history  has  graduated 
from  the  Speakership  to  the  Presidency.  His 
name  was  James  Polk.  It  was  probably  an 
accident,  however,  that  Amarlllo's  main 
street  bears  the  name  of  this  Speaker-Presi- 
dent. 

So  cuss  your  Congressman  if  you  must; 
but  remember  that  in  this  changing  and 
restless  old  world  the  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual American  might  evaporate  pretty 
quickly  were  it  not  for  the  institution  that 
holds  forth  in  the  big  domed  building  on 
Capitol  HUl. 


Freedom  and  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  8, 1947 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Freedom  and  Security,"  which  I 
wrote  and  which  was  published  in  the 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Baltimore  Sun  of  Stmday.  January  5. 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PKEEDOM'  AMD  SbCURRT 

(By  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Balx,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota) 

There  are  two  deep  emotional  Impulses 
within  nearly  all  of  us  and  at  times  they 
seem  to  be  In  conflict. 

One  Is  the  desire  to  be  free  and  independ- 
ent, to  work  and  live  exactly  as  we  please. 
The  other  is  the  equally  deep  need  for  se- 
curity— the  security  of  a  comfortable  home, 
a  sure  Job,  and  congenial  companions. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  when  the  urge 
to  be  free  of  parental  control  drove  us  as 
children  to  rui.  away  from  home,  trudging 
bravely  alohg  the  railroad  track  that  led  out 
of  our  little  town  to  the  big  world  beyond, 
a  few  precious  belongings  and  perhap.«  some 
bread  and  potatoes  slung  in  a  sack  over  our 
shoulder.  And  we  can  also  remember  how, 
as  the  afternoon  shadows  began  to  lengthen 
toward  twilight,  the  deep  need  for  the  lighted 
and  warm  security  of  home  slowed  our  steps 
and  Anally  tent  us  hurrying  back  to  arrive, 
breathless  and  a  little  shameiaced.  in  time 
for  dinner. 

aacmrrr  oajnio  it  EiTotT 
All  through  growing  up.  going  to  echool, 
and  working  at  one  Job  after  another  we  leem 
gradually  how  to  be  free,  to  stand  on  ou:  own 
feet,  to  use  wisely  and  well  our  own  resources 
of  brain  and  sinew,  knowing  both  their  ex- 
tent and  their  Umita.  As  we  learn  to  be  free, 
we  also  win  security,  the  only  security  worth 
having,  that  which  the  Individual  builds  for 
himself  and  which  no  outside  power  can 
take  away  from  him. 

Our  Uvea  as  adults  quite  often  appear  to 
be  a  compromise  betweer  these  two  basic  Im- 
pulses toward  freedom  and  security  Should 
be  quit  our  humdrum  Job  and  risk  our  sav- 
ings on  that  chicken  ranch  we've  always 
dreamed  of  owning?  Should  we  keep  our 
little  business  going  as  an  Independent,  com- 
peting concern,  or  sell  out  to  the  big  outfit 
that  threatens  to  smash  us  In  a  price  war  if 
we  don't? 

For  most  of  us.  the  choice  Is  usually  a  tough 
one  with  risks  on  both  sides,  and  the  decision 
Is  usually  a  compromise.  But  we  can  make 
the  choice  ourselves,  with  the  knowledge  that 
we  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  all  others 
to  succeed. 

nr  OLD  oats  no  choicx 

There  was  a  time  when  the  individual  had 
no  choice.  You  worked  at  the  Job  you  were 
born  Into,  or  starved.  Freedom  of  choice  was 
a  special  privilege  reserved  for  a  few  at  the 
top  of  society,  and  even  they  did  not  have  as 
much  real  freedom  as  all  of  us  enjoy  today. 

A  few  centuries  ago  all  of  us  had  to  devote 
all  our  energies  to  achieving  the  barest  kind 
of  secxirity,  enough  food  and  shelter  to  stay 
alive.  We  haa  no  time  to  think  of  freedom. 
We  lived  in  small  villages,  producing  our- 
selves nearly  everythmg  we  consumed,  and 
paying  tribute  and  allegiance  to  some  feudal 
lord  in  return  for  his  protection. 

The  Industrial  revolution  changed  all  that. 
Men  found  that  by  specializing  in  their  labor 
and  exchanging  products  they  could  produce 
far  more  than  they  had  been  able  to  produce 
before.  Some  farmed,  some  spun  and  wove 
cloth,  others  made  shoes  and  plows  and  some 
devoted  all  their  time  to  building  homes  or 
making  furniture.  Later  on.  the  specialists 
invented  machines  which  Increased  their  pro- 
ductivity still  more. 

For  the  first  time,  society  could  see  a 
chance  of  producing  enough  to  banish  for- 
ever the  specter  of  starvation  and  want. 

But  to  make  the  new  system  work,  men  had 
to  be  free  to  exchange  the  product  of  their 
labor  for  that  of  others.    They  had  to  be  free 


to  ehooee  the  kind  of  work  they  would  do. 
to  OfKive  from  one  place  to  another,  to  trade 
in  markets  where  contracts  were  equally 
binding  on  all. 

BT  STKI7GGX.K  AND  SHEDOING  BLOOD 

It  was  natural  that  those  at  the  top  who 
had  controlled  the  lives  and  labors  of  people 
and  enjoyed  many  special  privileges,  thereby 
should  resist  the  demands  for  freedom  which 
the  new  method  of  production  made  impera- 
tive. It  took  centuries  of  struggle,  some  of 
it  exceedingly  bloody,  to  establish  firmly  in 
the  organization  of  society  the  concept  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  equality  under  law. 

Throigh  that  long  struggle  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  liberal  concept  in  society 
we  discovered  an  amazing  new  resource  and 
learned  a  startling  fact. 

The  new  resource  was  the  creative  energy 
which  millions  of  Just  ordinary  people  dis- 
play once  it  is  release4. 

They  say  you  can  make  a  donkey  go  by 
dangling  p  carrot  in  front  of  him  or  by 
beating  him  with  a  stick.  Men  are  some- 
what alike.  We  w»rk  and  strive  under  the 
whip  of  co^ipulsion  or  in  the  hope  of  reward. 

For  many  centurle  we  tolled  under  the 
whip  of  compulsion,  sometimes  teal  In  the 
bands  of  the  slavemaster,  at  other  timaa 
merely  the  necetsity  of  keeping  body  and  aovil 
together  We  tolled  from  dawn  to  du».t.  with 
no  time  for  thinking  or  dreaming,  and  the 
creative  energy  wlthlr  us  remained  locked 
up  and  untapped. 

IDEAS    COME    raOM    TTtE    PEOPLI 

But  as  we  became  free,  as  the  divlaion  of 
labor  gave  us  more  time  to  think  and  dream, 
we  found  that  the  upper  crust  had  no  mo- 
nopoly on  Ideas  that  could  benefit  society 
And  as  opportunity  opened  up  to  all  on  more 
nearly  equal  terms,  and  the  incentive  of 
great  rewards  opened  to  anyone  who  could 
offer  something  society  needed  or  co\ild  use. 
a  veritable  flood  of  new  inventions,  new 
ideas  new  processes  and  techniques  poured 
out.  not  from  any  specially  privileged  group, 
but  from  the  p<H}ple. 

This  was  the  great  new  resource  society 
discovered,  the  creative  energy  of  individual 
men  and  women  free  to  work  and  live  as 
they  pleased. 

The  startling  fact  we  learned  in  this  strug- 
gle was  that  our  Individual  security  In- 
creases in  direct  ratio  as  our  individual  free- 
dom and  opportunity  Increases. 

Equal  Justice  under  law  gave  us  security 
in  our  lives  and  property  that  the  feudal 
lords  had  never  afforded.  And  the  flood  of 
production  released  when  Individuals  were 
freed  and  the  incentive  of  reward  for  per- 
formance substituted  for  the  whip  of  neces- 
sity provided  even  the  least  fortunate  of  tis 
economic  and  material  security  undreamed 
of  a  few  centuries  ago. 

Out  of  this  strupgle  also  grew  the  philos- 
ophy  of   political   liberalism. 

A  political  liberal  today,  as  In  the  past. 
has  two  primary  objectives. 

One  is  to  assure  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  freedom  for  all  individuals  con- 
sistent with  enjoyment  of  the  same  degree 
of  freedom  by  all  other  individuals. 

In  pursuit  of  that  objective,  llberalt  oppose 
and  seek  to  root  out  of  our  system  special 
privileges  whenever  they  show  up,  whether 
they  are  enjoyed  by  great  capitalists  or  by 
powerful  labor  leaders  or  by  dictatorial 
bureaucrats. 

The  liberal's  second  objective  is  equality 
of  opportunity  and  equality  before  the  law 
for  all  individuals.  A  true  liberal  recog- 
nizes many  problems  in  our  domestic  society 
today,  in  health,  housing,  education  and  la- 
bor relations  But  he  insists  that  the  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  must  expand  rather 
than  contract  the  sum  total  of  individiial 
freedoms  enjoyed  by  all  of  us  and  must  not 
violate  the  principles  of  equal  opportunity 
and  equality  under  the  law  for  all. 
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We  recugniz*  that  our  present  society  is 
not  perfect.  Ffedota  carrlw  with  it  risks 
and  responaiWimaa.  and  som«im«  indi- 
viduals or  groups  mistake  freedom  for  license 
to  disregard  completrty  the  public  lnt«re«. 

The  struggle  to  expand  freedom,  destroy 
special  prlvilegea.  check  licence  and  bronden 
opportunltlas  Ls  a  never-ending  one.  M<)!«- 
production  factories  have  left  Jerry-built 
sJums  in  their  wake  Our  labor-relations 
policy  is  a  patchwork  that  is  iM-eaklng  down 
at  a  critical  time.  Too  many  people  do  not 
get  a  fair  break  on  health  or  education. 
Business  cycles  sometimes  spiral  Into  de- 
pressions which  weaken  or  d«str<9  the  se- 
curity of  many  of  us. 

A  group  of  politicians,  taking  advantage 
of  our  preoccupation  during  the  1930's  with 
these  weaknesses  and  defects  in  our  free  sys- 
tem, have  launched  what  Is  today  the  most 
dangerous  attack  on  freedom  and  aectirlty. 

The  basic  thesis  of  these  political  leaders, 
all  of  them  pseudo-UberaU  of  the  Laski-Wal- 
lace-Pepper-PAC  stripe.  Is  that  Government's 
primary  obligation  must  be  to  provide  com- 
plete economic  aacurlty  for  everyone,  rather 
than  to  aaatire  to  all  individuals  equal  jus- 
Uce,  equal  opportunity,  and  maximum  free- 
dom under  law 

Their  threat  to  both  freedom  and  security 
la  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is  Instdluua. 
They  appeal  to  our  basic  need  for  security, 
they  pay  lip  acrvlce  to  freedom  while  advo- 
cating programs  which  Inevitably,  whether 
they  realize  it  or  not.  will  liquidate  both 
freedom  and  security.  They  have  convinced 
many  honeat  liberals  that  they  are  the  true 
liberals  of  today, 

PBOPOSAL3  OP  PSSCDO-LmOLAU 

A  few  of  the  salient  features  <rf  the  domee- 
tlc  program  advocated  by  these  pseudo-lib- 
eral leaders  In  the  Seventy-ninth  Confrreaa 
were  the  original  version  of  the  full  employ, 
ment  blU.  which  sought  to  have  Government 
guarantee  a  Job  to  every  individual  who 
wanted  one  regardleas  of  ability  or  willing- 
ness to  work:  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
compulsory  health -insurance  bUl.  which 
would  have  made  every  member  of  the  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  nursing  pkrofeaaion  a  Pederal 
employee  subject  to  the  control  of  a  vast 
bureaucracy;  Increasing  the  minimum  wage 
from  40  to  75  cents  an  hour.  Increasing  un- 
employment compensation  to  825  a  week  for 
26  weeks,  and  raising  all  social-security  bene- 
flts  proportionately,  and  bitter  oppoaltlon  to 
every  attempt  to  check  the  arrogant  and  arbi- 
trary "publlc-be-damned"  power  ^hlch 
union  leaders  have  gained  as  a  result  of  legal 
Immunities  and  special  privileges  and  lop- 
sided favoritism  In  public  administration 

The  real  liberals  recognized  that  if  Gov- 
ernment was  to  guarantee  Jobs  to  everyone. 
It  inevitably  would  have  to  be  given  power 
to  teC  all  Individuals  where,  at  what  Jobs, 
and  for  what  wages  they  must  work  or  starve 
In  other  words,  to  make  the  promise  good. 
Government  inevitably  would  have  to  use  the 
whip  of  compulsion,  since  It  was  taking  away 
the  carrot  of  Incentive.  And  Individual  free- 
dom, of  course,  would  be  liquidated 

Liberals  insisted,  and  their  counsel  finally 
prevailed,  that  Government  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  plan  Its  fiscal  and  public-works  poli- 
cies so  as  to  level  cut  business  cycles,  but 
that  for  It  to  try  to  run  the  whole  economy 
would  mean  the  end  of  liberty 

CAaaiXO   ODOR   or  rOTALtTARlAinSU 

The  compulsory  health  insiutince  bill  was 
so  obviously  headed  in  the  direction  of  to- 
talitarianism that  It  never  got  out  of  com- 
mittee, and  the  new  Congress  will  tackle  the 
problem  of  meeting  the  admittedly  real  prob- 
lem of  making  minimum  health  servicea 
available  to  all  on  a  liberal  and  voltintary 
bssls 

llie  attempt  to  make  o\ir  minimum  wage 
law,  deaigned  to  eliminate  sweatshops,  over 
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Into  a  statute  requirtng  all  employers 
what  some  bureaucrat  decides  la  a  fall 
Ing  wage  for  a  family  of  four  haa 
weakness  as  the  original  full  emplbyment 
bill.     It  sought   to  substitute   Government 
edict  for  the  free  play  of  competi 
free  market  In  fixing  wages  and  bout's 

A  minimum  wage  is  all  right  as 
keep  it  a  minimum.   But  the  minute 
to   substitute    arbitrary   rules   for 
terminations  of  a  free  market,  wh^her 
prices  or  wages,  we  are  gumming  up 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  — "- 
vital  necessity  to  the  economic  system 
the  result  is  a  retrogression,  not 


lorg 


^  e 


as  we 

begin 
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In 

Jie  free 

which  Is  a 

and 

progress. 


AIMIItC  AT  nZZ  STSTEM'S  HEAK  r 

similarly,   the   continual    drive 
pseudo-liberals  to  change  the   o" 
our  social-security  system,  which  is 
mane  one  of  making  sure  no  Individ 
Ing  standards  fall  below  a  mlnimur  i 
ard,  but  leave  the  rest  to  individual  1 
spurred  on  by  Incentive,  to  assurin; 
one  a  high  standard  of  living  rega 
individual  effort,  is  striking  at  the  " 
free  S3r8tem. 

All  of  VIS  know  of  Individuals 
prefer  to  loaf  on  jobless  benefits 
work  and  produce.     HdW  many 
would  there  be  if  the  benefits  were 
as  these  leaders  would  have  them 
And   how   long   would   you   and   I 
sweating  and  producing  to  earn 
standards,  and  see  more  and  more 
eaailnga  drained  off  In  taxes  to 
drones  and  loafers  at  standards  we 
•fiord? 

The  Incentive  Just  wouldn't  be 
evltably  our  whole  economy  would 
hill,  or  Government  would  have 
and  use  the  whip  of  compulsion 
Individuals  work,  as  it  had  to  do 
Germany,  and  Russia.     And  that 
mean  the  end  of  both  freedom 
rity  for  the  Individual. 

What  the  Wallace-Pepper-PAC 
doing  is  studying  the  defects  of  oui 
tem  through  a  magnifying  glass 
ccmpUshments  through  the  wrong 
telescope.     Naturally,  the  defects 
the  achievements. 
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But  for  those  of  us  not  afflicted 
kind  of  my(H>ia  the  picture  Is  very 
We  see  millions  of  Americans 
hours  in  pleasanter  surroundings 
on  earth,  yet  producing  and  e 
homes,  more  refrigerators  and 
automobiles  and  fishing  trips  anc 
resorts  and  all  the  other  things 
life  more  comfortable  and  more 
any  other  people  on  earth. 

We  can  see  the 'defects,  too. 
them  in  proportion,  and  we  can 
have  achieved   these  things  and 
rity  because  we  have  been  free  and 
opporttmity  and  equal  justice 

Many  businessmen,  finding  free 
tlon  tough  and  risky,  have  tried  t( 
monopolies,  trusts,  and  cartels  to 
the  risk  at  the  expense  of  socletj 
United    States    we    passed    antitr 
breaking  up  these  monopolies  and 
free    competition.     Europe    let 
tmtll   they   developed  such  great 
power  that  the  people  demanded 
Unfca^imately.  the  remedy  being 
Europe  today,  as  It  was  under  bot  i 
and  Communists,   is  not   to   breaf 
cartels,  but  simply  to  transfer  the 
control  to  the  Government. 

WKXU  CLOSS  COKTKX,  TAXL 

Some  of  our  pseudo- liberals  wi  nt 
•dopt  substantially  the  same  answe  r 
%  "planned  economy"  even  though 
be  clear  by  now  that  a  free 
always    outproduce    a    controlled 
The  reason  is  sunple. 

When  an  Industry  is  controlled 
nopoly  or  by  government,  one  man 
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most  a  very  small  group  of  men,  must  make 
•11  decisions  in  that  industry.  If  the  top  man 
Is  conservative  he  will  be  very  slow  about 
trying  new  equipment  and  techniques.  And 
If  control  is  political  all  kinds  of  considera- 
tions unrelated  to  business  will  enter  into 
his  decisions.  If  the  controlling  individual 
or  group  is  of  a  radical  turn  it  may  wreck 
the  whole  iudiostry  by  a  series  of  ill-consid- 
ered experiments. 

Mt7ST  BS  CHECKID,  DIFTUSn) 

Under  our  competitive  system  the  deci- 
sions on  new  techniques  and  equipment  are 
made,  not  by  any  single  individual  or  small 
group,  but  by  hundreds,  and  in  some  indus- 
tries, thousands  of  individual  managers.  No 
Ill-considered  experiment  can  wreck  the 
whole  indus-.ry.  agd  progress  does  not  depend 
on  the  judgment  and  initiative  of  one  man, 
but  of  many  hundreds  or  thousands. 

Free  competition  has  Its  problems,  but  It 
svirely  will  outproduce  any  "planned  econ- 
omy." 

Nowhere  does  the  confused  thinking  and 
lack  of  real  principles  among  this  pseudo- 
liberal  group  show  up  more  clearly  than  In 
consideration  of  the  labor-relations  problems 
we  face  today.  Real  liberals  always  have  op- 
posed great  concentrations  of  irresponsible 
power,  whether  political  or  economic,  as  dan- 
gerous to  freedom. 

PtniUC  INTEREST  PARAM01 

And  it  doesn't  matter  whether  capitalists, 
labor  leaders,  or  bureaucrats  wield  the  power. 
It  must  be  checked,  diffused,  and  made  re- 
sponsible tci  the  public  Interest. 

We  can  Imagine  the  screams  that  would 
come  trom  -.he  Wallace -Pepper  crowd  if  2.000 
coal  operators  were  forced  to  close  all  the 
mines  because  the  leaders  of  their  monopoly 
organization  decided,  in  a  period  of  critical 
shortage  that  the  public  must  pay  53  per- 
cent more  for  coal  or  get  none. 

Yet  when  John  L.  Lewis  uses  exactly  the 
same  monopoly  power  to  make  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  demand  on  the  people  members 
of  the  Wallace-Pepper  group  are  strangely 
silent.  Their  pseudo-liberalism  gives  out  a 
very  tinny  sound  when  struck  firmly  by  a 
principle. 
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Statehood  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSIOV  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAuroBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of 
January  6  contain.s  an  editorial  entitled 
"Statehood  for  Hawaii. " 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
have  asked  permission  to  insert  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Record.    It  reads  as  follows: 

STATEHOOD    FOB     HAWAII 

Congress  should  authorize  statehood  for 
Hawaii,  as  Hawaii's  Delegate  Joseph  FAaamc- 
TON  intends  to  ask  at  the  current  session. 

Assuming  that  FABxmcTOM  represents  ma- 
jority sentl.-nent  among  people  of  the  islands, 
we  can  think  of  no  grounds  upon  which  re- 
fusal could  rest. 

Since  acquisition  In  1898.  the  Islands  have 
grown  so  in  stature  and  importance,  eco- 
nomically. Industrially,  and  strategicahy  that 
in  those  terms  they  represent  an  addition 
from  which  we  draw  strength  and  security. 

It  has  bi>en  argued  in  the  past  that  the 
islands'  population  was  not  homogeneous, 
and  could  not.  therefore,  be  assimilated  Into 
the  Amenom  culture.   Certainly.  Hawaii  con- 


tains many  and  Intermingled  racial  straliis. 
and  strains  we  are  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  as  alien. 

But  the  question  of  assimilable  racial  char- 
acteristics cannot  be  sanely  considered  ex-   . 
cept  in  fundamentals.    In  the  things  which 
really   count   are  Hawiiians   and   mainland 
Americans  incompatible? 

The  answer,  as  Farrlngton  says,  was  fur- 
nished In  the  dark  days  between  December  7. 
1941,  and  the  txirn  of  the  war  tide.  Pre- 
sented with  a  unique  opportunity  to  display 
alien  and  anti-American  traits  with  dis- 
astrous effect,  the  populace  of  Hawaii  closed 
ranks  and  conducted  Itself  as  the  American 
unit  that  It  is.  Still  further,  the  all-Japa- 
nese regiment  from  Hawaii,  the  Four  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-second,  gave  proof  of  loyalty 
which  may  be  measured  by  its  blind,  arm- 
less and  legless  veterans  as  well  as  by  the 
high  contribution  of  life. 

Indeed,  just  how  American  is  the  orienta- 
tion of  Hawailans.  is  implicit  in  their  ap- 
peal. They  are  not  asking,  as  a  truly  alien 
people  would,  to  be  freed  of  American  con- 
nection, but  to  be  confirmed  in  it. 

That  the  closest  connection  should  be 
maintained.  If  for  reasons  of  strategy  alone, 
will  be  disputed  by  none.  Since  there  Is  to 
be  a  close  connection,  two  considerations 
argue  for  statehood.  It  is  the  course  of  en- 
lightened self-interest,  since  we  would  have 
everything  to  lose  by  haughtiness,  and  it  Is 
only  the  recognition  and  Federal  representa- 
tion to  which  such  an  Important  national 
integer  is  entitled. 

It  Is  nineteenth-century  nonsense  to  hold 
back  on  the  score  that  the  Islands  are  not 
contiguous.  The  cable,  wireless,  telephone, 
and  airplane  have  written  new  definitions  of 
contiguity;  Hawaii  Is  closer  to  Washington 
today  than  Utah  was  a  quarter  century  ago. 
On  all  scores.  It  Is  a  natural  union,  and 
we  should  end  the  anomaly  which  has  kept 
Hawaii  voteless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Hawaii  voluntarily 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States 
there  was  an  implied  promise,  morally 
binding  upon  us,  that  when  the  people 
of  those  happy  isles  were  morally  and 
economically  fitted  for  statehood  they 
would  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  one 
of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Hawaii  has  met  this 
test  according  to  the  severest  standards 
for  statehood  that  can  be  applied. 
Some  people  were  fearful  that  the  heter- 
ogeneous population  of  Hawaii  under  the 
stress  of  national  emergency  would  not 
meet  the  high  standard  of  patriotism  of 
mainland  Americans. 

We  have  been  through  the  crucible  of 
war  and  the  citizens  of  Hawaii,  irre- 
spective of  their  racial  origin,  have 
proven  to  be  true  and  loyal  Americans 
in  the  finest  sense  of  that  word. 


Our  Immigration  Policy  and  Displaced 
Persons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  Tonc 

IN  THE  HOXraE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8, 1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRD,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  National 
Coordinating  Committee  for  the  Admis- 
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sion  of  100.000  Homeless  Jews,  Sunday. 
January  5,  1947: 

It  is  a  sad  conunentary  on  our  social  fiber 
that  a  conference  of  this  kind  is  necessary. 
True,  we  recoiled  In  horror  when  we  read  the 
stories  of  the  Nazi  brutalities  and  massacres. 
Most  certainly,  most  certainly,  we  did  not  ap- 
prove. But  what  did  we  do  about  It,  we  tlae 
generous,  open-hearted,  kind  people  of  the 
United  States?  What  are  we  doing  about 
It?  Isn't  it  time  we  asked.  "Where  is  the 
conscience  of  America?" 

The  dispossessed  Jews  of  Europe  have  be- 
come faceless  people.  We  have  fallen  into 
a  way  of  thinking  about  them  In  the  mass 
and  so  have  stopped  realizing  that  each  dis- 
plficed  Jew  is  an  individual,  a  human  being 
with  blood,  muscle,  and  sinew.  Each  day 
that  is  brought  back  to  me  anew.  Into  my 
office  every  hour  In  the  day  come  letters  of 
heart-rending  appeal  to  help  some  loved  ones 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  One  is  the 
only  surviving  member  of  his  family;  another 
has  watched  her  husband  and  children  go  to 
their  death  in  some  inferno;  still  another 
pleads  for  the  chance  to  live  again  in  dignity, 
to  earn  his  bread,  to  breathe  freely  again. 

That  is  why  I  say  this  conference  is  a  sad. 
no,  rather  a  bitter  commentary  on  our  lack 
of  conscience.  No  conference  of  this  kind 
should  have  been  necessary.  Years  ago  we 
shotild  have  begun  to  open  our  doors  to  the 
desperate  victims  of  the  foul  Nazi  Ideology. 
It  Is  truly  amazing  how  we  talked  around 
the  problem,  around  and  around  it,  and 
nerer  talked  about  it  straightforwardly.  Tes, 
a  trickle  came  through.  And.  yes.  we  ad- 
mitted en  masse  a  thousand  persons  and  put 
then,  in  a  camp  at  Oswego  as  if  they  were 
of  a  strange,  contaminating  breed. 

There  exists  a  curions  conflict  In  the  Amer- 
ican attitude  toward  the  refugees,  a  conflict 
between  generosity  and  fear.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  tradition  of 
being  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  fear  the  alien,  we  fear  com- 
petition for  Jobs,  the  aliens'  impact  upon  our 
society.  It  is  this  conflict  that  has  paralysed 
us. 

Between  the  years  1930  and  1949  approxi- 
mately two  and  one-half  million  immigrants 
could  have  been  admitted  within  the  struc- 
ture of  our  immigration  laws.  In  the  17- 
year  period,  only  a  half  million  quota  immi- 
grants were  admitted.  You  can,  therefore, 
readily  see  that  in  asking  for  the  admission 
of  100,000  Jews  into  the  United  States  we  are . 
not  being  overbold,  nor  even  ripping  apart 
the  Intent  of  Congress  when  It  framed  the 
immigration  laws,  even  those  laws  which 
have  been  characterized  as  "numerically  re- 
strictive as  well  as  automatically  selective." 
Both  congressional  and  Executive  action 
are  called  for.  In  the  past  12  months  even 
with  Executive  action  by  President  Triunan 
only  6.213  refugees  were  admitted  to  these 
shores  from  central  and  eastern  Europe.  The 
annual  immigration  quotas  set  for  these  areas 
is  39.000.  So.  again,  even  within  the  frame 
of  our  immigration  statutes,  we  have  not 
taken  the  action  that  sheer  humanity  de- 
mands of  us. 

I  have,  therefore,  on  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress Introduced  four  bills  dealing  with  the 
admission  of  displaced  persons  and  refugees 
Into  the  United  States.  One  calls  for  the 
admission  of  250,000  displaced  persons  and 
refugees  who  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  nationality.  In  the 
issuance  of  such  visas,  priority  shall  be 
granted  in  accordance  with  the  length  of 
time  an  applicant  for  a  visa  has  been  a  dis- 
placed person  or  refugee.  The  second  bill 
makes  available  to  certain  European  na- 
tionalities having  small  quotas  the  unused 
parts  of  the  .  unual  quotas  of  European  coun- 
tries having  larger  quotas.  For  Instance. 
Great  Britain  has  an  annual  quota  of  65.721, 
Germany  has  an  annual  quota  of  27.370.  In 
the  year  1944,  for  example,  only  2.303  of  these 


allotted  Great  Britain  quotas  were  used.  Po- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  has  an  annunl  quota 
of  6.524;  Hungary,  an  annual  quota  of  669. 
These  latter  quotas  are  very  many  times 
oversubscribed.  It  is  the  purix>6e  of  my  bill 
to  allot  the  unused  quotas  not  subscribed 
for  by  countries  like  Great  Britain  to  the 
smaller  quota  coimtrits.  A  third  biU  calls 
for  the  use  of  all  unused  quotas  since  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924  by  displaced  persons  and  relugees.  The 
fourth  bill  calls  for  permitting  those  refugees 
who  did  come  here  on  temporary  visas  to 
remain  permanently  in  this  country.  I  have 
witnessed  too  many  tragic  and  hardship 
cr.srs  of  persons  who  are  threatened  with  de- 
portation proceedings  to  ignore  that  aspect 
of  the  problem. 

The  fact  of  your  presence  here  today  Is 
proof  positive  that  you  are  aware  of  the 
need  to  take  action.  Whether  these  bills  be- 
come law  or  whether  they  will  just  he  gather- 
ing dust  in  the  committee  desk  depends  to  a 
verj-  significant  extent  upon  you.  By  the 
very  nature  of  Its  oomposition.  our  Congress 
must  be  responsive  to  public  wiU  and  opinion. 
You  must  plan  your  campwiign  of  education; 
you  must  make  krwwn  articulately  and  vig- 
orously your  viewpoint  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  You  can  induce  news- 
papers to  publish  editorials  thereon,  maga- 
cines  to  feature  articles,  inspire  broadcasts 
that  will  offset  the  antiquated,  creaking  no- 
tions of  such  organizations  like  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
▼idous  statements  contained  in  the  Meader 
report. 

The  report  made  by  George  Meader  on  the 
displaced  Jews  in  the  United  SUtes  aone 
to  the  Senate  War  Investigating  Committee 
is  a  distorted  and  ugly  one.  It  has  not  been 
officially  released  or  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee, but  it  has  already  don  Incalculable 
harm  He  seems  to  have  taken  his  cue 
from  General  Morgan,  whose  unsav(U7  view- 
point was  exploded  not  so  long  ago  in  con- 
necticm  with  ONRRA  activities,  and  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  dismissal  of  General 
Morgan  from  that  organization.  After  the 
sincere  revelations  in  the  Eisenhower,  Hai- 
rlson.  Rifklnd.  and  Pauley  reports,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discern  the  chicanery  in  the  Mead- 
er report  for  those  of  us  who  have  studied  the 
situation  throughout  these  black  years.  The 
Meader  report,  however,  is  fashioned  to  in- 
flame prejudice  and  place  the  picture  out  of 
focus.  It  Is  apijarent  that  Mr.  Meader  Is 
unfit  to  continue  his  post- as  counsel  for  the 
Senate  War  Investigating  Committee,  and  It 
Is  my  gu^ss  that  the  committee  lt«elf  will 
not  countenance  his  kind  of  dishonest  per- 
formance much  l'>nger. 

Another  detractor  and  deftuner  of  these 
displaced  persons  is  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator Revercomb.  of  West  Virginia,  who,  in  a 
report  to  the  Republican  Senatorial  Steering 
Committee,  opposed  what  he  calls  the  up- 
setting of  the  present  nutlonal  orlguis  quotas 
because  many  of  those  who  seek  entrance 
into  this  country  have  little  concept  of  our 
form  of  government.  Many  come  from  lands 
where  communism  has  had  its  first  growth. 
He  then  said  It  would  be  a  tragic  blunder  to 
bring  into  our  midst  those  imbued  with  a 
communistic  line  of  thought  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  facts,  as  I  have  them.  The  dis- 
placed persons  are  fleeing  from  Communist 
lands.  They  dread  communism.  The  Sena- 
tor then  suggested  as  ai.  altej-natlve  that 
these  people  should  be  reestablished  in  Eu- 
rope. He  wants  them  to  return  to  the  grave- 
yards of  their  loved  ones  who  were  slaugh- 
tered in  cold  blood  by  Hitler  and  his  satellites. 
He  wants  them  to  go  back  to  the  pogrom 
atmosphere  of  Poland. 

But  it  is  the  Meaders  and  the  like  who. 
unfortunately,  may  have  the  controlling  word 
in  the  new  Congress.  It  Is  these  individuals 
who  threaten  not  only  to  kill  off  liberal 
immigration  measures  but  who  seek  to  seal 


our  shores   to  any   Immigrate*   fttn   «n» 
source.  ' 

The  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion.  Paul  H.  Orifflths.  is  another  i^rson 
whose  word3  of  opposition  to  admission  of 
displaced  persons  must  be  watched  carefully 
He  objects  to  the  admission  of  any  displaced 
persons  because  they  might  take  away  Jobs 
from  veterans.  1  believe  Colonel  GrlDBths  is 
Inventing  a  bogy.  The  admission  of  these 
refugees  could  not  possibly  hurt  the  veteran. 
He  is  himself  In  most  ca.«es  a  descendant  of 
Immigrant  stock.  We  ask  their  admUslon 
on  the  grounds  of  humanity  F!«r  from 
hurting  the  veteran,  admission  will  help  the 
veteran  and  all  others  because  our  years  of 
greatest  prosperity  have  been  ye.«ir»  when 
vast  numbers  of  Immigrant?  came  to  the 
United  States.  The  admisslcn  of  these  un- 
fortunate people,  to  mv  mind,  would  be  an 
Invaluable  Investment  for  the  whole  country. 

We  have  waited  13  years  for  America  to 
revive  its  tradition  as  a  land  of  refuge.  • 
haven  for  those  leeing  poliUcal  and  re- 
ligious persecuUon.  Certainly.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson would  say  now  as  he  said  In  1801. 
"Shall  we  refuse  the  unhappy  fugltfres  from 
distress  that  hoapttallty  which  the  wvagM  of 
the  wUderness  extended  to  our  forefnthers 
arriving  in  this  land?  Shall  oppressed  hu- 
manity find  no  asylum  on  this  globe?" 

I  like  the  way  the  Washington  Post  In  Ita 
editorial  of  New  Year's  Day  pm  it.  "Knowl- 
edge that  the  United  States  had  forsworn 
lU  indifference  would  be  the  best  New  Year 
hope  displaced  persons  could  have.  Aside 
from  the  appeal  of  humanitarian  Ism  there 
is  a  wealth  of  skUls,  culture,  and  potenUal 
good  cltiaenahip  In  these  camps  that  on 
practical  grounds  ought  to  be  considered." 

That  Is  a  healthy  algn.  The  CIO  resolu- 
tion which  un?ee  llberallaaUcn  of  our  Immi- 
gration policy  IS  likewise  a  healthy  sign.  It 
does  miich  to  blast  the  notion  that  a  more 
Uberrl  Immigration  policy  would  Injury  our 
economit.  structure,  deprive  our  cltisena  of 
Jobs,  and  Impoverish  our  opportunities.  The 
soundness  of  our  economy  ie  rauah  more  de- 
pendent upon  factors  Itkc  international  tmde, 
high  productivity,  adequate  purchMlng 
power,  on  fewer  monopolies  than  it  la  de- 
pendent upon  a  sUtlc,  unchanging  popula- 

But  it  is  an  old,  old  cry.  raised  in  every  pan- 
eration,  that  American  frontiers  are  fone. 
Such  facile,  unsound  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  DAR  and  the  like  is  quite  discourag- 
ing, considering  the  influence  on  our  immi- 
gratlon  policies.  The  theory  has  been  ex- 
ploded time  and  again,  but  It  keeps  buzzing 
back  like  a  mosquito  behind  the  ear. 

What  is  left  out  are  the  contributions 
of  the  refugees  to  America,  the  enrichment 
of  the  cultural  and  scientific  life  of  the 
Nation,  the  formation  of  new  enterprises 
employing  American  labor,  the  introduction 
of  new  skills  to  America  and  new  processes 
and,  of  course,  new  customers  to  keep  our 
productivity  high. 

Curiously  enough,  you  will  find  that  waves 
of  immigration  accompanied  the  economic 
expansion  of  the  United  States.  The  1848 
wave  coincided  with  the  westward  movement 
of  the  Nation;  the  1870  wave  rose  with  the 
program  of  reconstruction  and  railroad 
growth,  and  the  wave  of  Immigration  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  carried  with  it  our 
corporate  development  and  the  expansion  of 
our  major  industries. 

I  reemphasiae  that  the  demand  for  the 
admission  of  100,000  Jews  into  the  United 
States  is  not  an  excessive  one.  I  pledge  that 
I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  as  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Judiciary  Committse;  I 
shall  use  erery  means  at  my  disposal  to 
accomplish  this  resolve.  In  the  knowledge 
of  the  preciousness  of  the  gift  of  himxan 
life  I  can  do  no  less. 
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appilindix  to  the  congressional  record 


Tke  Need  for  Grain  Cars  in  Nebi  itka 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oi- 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIJ 

or  NZBKASKA 

REPRESENTAkrVES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  January  8. 


19^7 


wish  to 
attei  tion  to 
s  lipping 


Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  means  of  calling 
the  serious  shortage  of  cars  for 
grain   which   now   exists  in   Nebraska 
This  problem  is  of  such  magnltv  de  that 
the  Office   of   Defen.se   Tran.spc  rtallon 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com  i^is.sion. 
the  Civilian  Production  Admlnl  tratlon 
"Sht  Department  of  AurlcuUure,  and  all 
other  Ft'd»ral  aiencie*  should  io  n  hand* 
(n  »eekiU8  un  Immediate  «oluitoi 

The  Honoiable  Richart*  H  Larton, 
chftUmrtn  of  ihe  Nt'bra>»k«  Stwie  RaiUtty 
OttWn\l»*>'''^   w( («»'«.  WW'  AH  tullov 

•fl\»  aiui  utorti  •Diiuvit  tl\An  U 

^M  »v«r  ^oi'  M  ymiN'  «»ii|>4****<'*  *'i^ 

i«  ,((n  .(.MMM'Mi  •'(  "0»  Ufit*  t^ttiH  rv  »l«va> 
«t»r    w«»«rh   woulH  N«iu»»i»  *^\*\   i  v#«»a  »*» 

fwelv^  «•  iMy  iMft  *•«•»«  "v»t  A  «>wwk 

ftMrivurvii  u  «hm  of  •«  >l»v«t.>t  ♦ni  a  •««»\«i- 
'  -inf  oNler  tor  to  e«N  (lui-ii\«  thf  h>oi\th  «>t 
DveembM  and  only  r*r«tvinff  tine 
Th»  mlutton  to  thi*  pmblfm 
th<>  MldlnR  In  th»  mMnufnrtur*  or 
th*  r«p«trlnR  of  old  rnn.  fievtnR 
manufRcturvd  »«•  u»«l  in  thin  eou 
thought  In  th«  cfttrymg  out  of 
mtnt'a    grn in  •export    problem, 
loaded  car*  from  rtmalnlng  tor 
at   MRboArd    p«Mnta   or    pIm where 
emptied  to  this  area  under  «m«rge4cy 
or  by  returning  to  the  rallroada 
area  cars  now  In  use  elsewhere  In 
States. 

Farmers  are  Andhig  It  Increasingly 
or  Impossible,  to  dispose  of  their  co 
state  Commerce  Commission  car 
orders  are  not  functioning  becau4e 
men  cannot  permit  their  elevators 
technically  blocked. 

Nebraska 


n  ay 


thtt 


th' 


long 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
gation  is  extremely  anxious 
matter  have  immediate  and 
attention. 


JoTcnile  Delinquency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAI^KS 

OF 

HON  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEb  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  8, 1 H7 

Mr.    WILEY.     Mr.   Presiderjt 
unanimous  consent  that  there 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccori 
of  an  article  which  I  contributed 
December   1946  issue  of  the 
Baptist  Leader,  a  magazine 
and  church-school  workers, 
is  entitled  "Building  for  Tomori-ow 
it  is  on  the  subject  of  America 
l>ating  juvenile  delinquency 


lie  in 

new  cars, 

all  cars 

try  more 

Oovern* 

I  rcventlng 

periods 

sending 

orders. 

saving  thlf 

t  he  t7nlted 

dlfflcult. 
n.  Inter- 
allocatlon 

elevator 
to  become 


dele- 
hat  this 
thorough 


I   ask 
printed 
the  text 
to  the 
magazine 
church 
article 
and 
s  com- 


le 


f(r 
1  ae 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BtnLDINC  FOR  TOMOaHOW 

(By  Hon.  Alecander  WiLrr.  United  States 
Senator  from  Wisconsin) 
The  headlines  today  scream  about  the 
postwar  crime  wave.  A  continuous  stream 
of  stories  and  pictures  on  murder,  rape,  and 
robbery,  fills  the  press.  We  read  that  almost 
6.000.000  Americans— 1  In  every  23  of  our  In- 
habitants— have  been  arrested  one  or  more 
times  and  fingerprinted.  Every  20  seconds 
last  year  somebody  In  our  country  committed 
a  crime. 

Most  disturbing  of  all  are  the  statistics 
and  stories  cf  juvenile  delinquency.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  ablf  Director  of  the  Federal  Burertu 
of  InvMtlgatlon,  soberly  tells  ua  that  more 
p«raona  aged  17  are  arrested  than  In  any 
other  age  wroup.  Next  in  ordfr  of  moat 
numerous  dtlinqvients  art  the  19<,  !•',  !!•. 
and  n«ye«r  olds 

Tha  chle^  lnve«»tBntor  simes  that  thoae 
under  II  leitroacnt  tl'j  porcmt  of  all  ear 
tMavM,  Al  itai'cent  of  %\\  \M\%\M*y  SO  percant 
of  all  rapl«!«.  ii«  p»reent  of  all  nrnonuu,  lA 
pnreenl  of  nil  nuirUorera.  Tt^e  Mroat  i\t  nirU 
vtiider  IN  ^•^iM  of  NKt  hna  iu(<i»M«»d  lUN 
pieent  alito*  ll\a  lH*t  |t«»MoaiiA\»  vortf  •>{ 
Wm  m\\\\*  amtM  •!  ^«)fe  ui«)i»f  \n  ima  ih< 
rtitaaiKl  lot  pertenl  for  (lrvuili»t\tiv'««  nhtl 
Mriving  while  iHloNtvMied,  71  MNWI  tor  M* 
•aiiii  Tt)  ttere«hi  for  ra|M,  41  nerefHi  tnr 
homU'ttle.  II*  (teit^Hl  ftMr  rsHfeMy.  Al  age 
IK  tl  MNttM  ei  b<tv  nnrt  «trl  mmlnala  httd 
prvvioiil  inftrttrlni  rrrnnt*  Ahd  tlti«  ng* 
»ir«»  htw  ntPBdllv  t<^  4a  prrrpnt  hi  i\||p  110 

Mr  MrtOVt«r  drbunKs  the  irar  thui  reivirn* 
ing  servicemen  will  contribute  tt>  this  crime 
wave.  Rather  he  teea  in  theih  a  potent. 
petriotle  ally  to  save  from  a  wnywnrd  lit* 
"the  little  tough  guya"  and  (tirls  who  drew 
up  while  oui  men  were  ovrrwaa  on  mllUary 
duty. 

But  what  Is  wrong  with  America?  AU 
though  we  won  the  war  abroad,  we  are  loalng 
the  war  for  public  safety  and  morality  at 
home  We  remember  the  stresaee  and  strains 
cf  wartime  living,  the  dlsorganiiatlon  and 
break-down  of  the  home — famUJtea  uprooted 
by  migration,  fathers  and  brothers  serving 
far  away,  mothers  busily  at  work  in  war 
plants,  youngsters  earning  and  squandering 
easy  money  We  know  that  the  aftermath 
of  war  has  always  brought  a  moral  let-down 
and  an  Increase  in  lawlessness.  Now  we 
are  paying  the  tragic  Indirect  price  of  war. 

ALL  IS  NOT   LOST 

But  neither  Increased  adult  nor  Juvenile 
delinquency  are  grounds  for  hysteria  or  de- 
featism. Twenty-two  of  every  23  of  our 
people  are  still  honest  and  law  abiding. 
Many  of  the  "twenty-threeards"  have  learned 
the  error  of  their  former  ways. 

Moreover,  the  counterattack  on  lawless- 
ness has  Ijeen  launched  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  and  by  localities, 
cities,  and  States  working  together.  Public- 
spirited  citizens,  child-  and  social-welfare 
groups  and  enlightened  ofDcials  In  almost 
every  American  community  are  teaming  up 
to  lick  the  housing  crisis  (a  major  factor  In 
fostering  youthful  offenses ) ,  to  provide  the 
most  modern  recreation  facilities,  to  con- 
fiscate or  neutralize  dangerous  weapons 
(many  of  which  are  war  souvenirs,  to  elimi- 
nate harmful  Influences  from  the  commu- 
nity— the  bawd^  entertainment  places,  the 
cesspool  bar  and  grill,  the  salacious  Utera- 
txire,  the  objectionable  characters. 

New  preventive  and  corrective  techniques 
and  Institutions  are  being  devised,  tested, 
weighed  In  the  balance  and  Judged  accord- 
ingly. The  Juvenile  court,  specially  devoted 
to  handling  yoxmg  offenders,  has  long  proved 
Its  worth  as  has  the  special  Juvenile  deten- 
tion facility. 


Recently  a  Dearlwm,  Mich..  Judge  Insti- 
tuted and  proved  the  worth  of  a  school  for 
delinquent  mothers  and  fathers.  The  Judge 
established  a  parents'  clinic  as  the  answer 
to  a  particularly  ugly  case  wherein  a  mother 
appeared  before  him,  charged  with  having 
abandoned  a  year-old  "jaby  for  36  hours  and 
having  taken  another  child,  aged  3,  on  a 
tour  of  taverns.  The  wayward  mother  l>e- 
canie  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  parents 
who  were  placed  on  probation  and  educated 
in  proper  parenthood  at  the  school.  Under 
an  old  State  law  discovered  by  this  Judge, 
appropriate  punishment  was  authorized 
against  parents  who  have  contributed  to 
child  delinquency.  Attendance  at  school  la 
the  enlightened  punishment. 

Similar  laws  have  been  Invoked  in  Ban 
Francisco  and  Omaha,  to  cite  two  Inatancee. 
and  have  been  aucceaafully  applied  In  parenU' 
•chool*. 

United  Statea  Attorney  aencrnl  Clark  has 
outlined  a  new  probatinu  program  fur  young 
ftrat«offendera.  too,  Under  thia  program,  the 
olTendera'  criminal  alaie  la  wiped  clean  after 
a  years  of  nood  behaviur  on  probation,  and 
theae  y«>vu\gtier»  are  Ihua  apnied  the  ahame 
And  ttUiU  oi  a  criminal  vt^curd  which  (re« 
miouily  encouragea  «  reneiiuon  \^\  erime  U 
ahouUI  be  iu«ied  Ihal  7U  peicent  of  adult 
ciimuiMla  were  Juvenile  ertniinMli. 

Nwi  It  IK  you  M  NU  liidlvidunl  Amtrlc«n 
moihcr  o)  future  mnther,  logeiliKr  wiih  ynvir 
male  or  (uuiie  inAie,  wh»  \\w*\  ■Mil  liear  ihe 
ptiinety  r«(>4}ohRiMii(y  (nr  ivirUiug  juvenile 
HeUnquttiey.  ■<).  u»<v  muai  I,  m  a  iiartnl 
of  four  RiHtwn>up  childien  e  td  e  grendpar* 
ent  of  lour  ynung  chiUlren  We  can  iietiher 
evedv  nor  dmy  ihii  grpai  rea)u)niiibilliy, 

Your  own  ton  or  dHUgliter  niul  mine  may 
be  aa  honest  ae  the  day  la  long,  but  there  la 
always  room  for  improvement  in  oureelvee 
and  them.  There  la  a  Chinese  proverb  which 
ntatee  that  If  each  of  ua  were  to  clean  In 
front  of  our  own  dooratepa,  the  whole  world 
would  soon  be  clean.  The  idcn  la  aound,  for 
all  too  often  delinquency  beglni>  In  the  home. 
Before  we  can  criticize  others  let  us  look  to 
our  own  homea. 

There  Is  always  more  work  that  you  and  I 
can  do  in  cooperating  with  other  parents  and 
with  church,  school,  and  other  authorities 
In  checking  lawlessness. 

WHAT    Wrs   CAN    DO 

But  otir  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
cannot  and  must  not  be  Isolated  from  the 
problems  of  sound  parenthood.  There  Is  only 
a  thin  line  dividing  the  chUd  who  Is  arrested 
by  the  police,  from  the  child  who  engages  at 
home  or  elsewhere  In  minor  thefts,  lying,  and 
malicious  mischief.  The  needs  of  a  delin- 
quent child — for  mastery,  security,  adven- 
ture— are  the  same  as  those  of  a  righteous 
child,  except  that  in  the  former,  they  have 
become  so  Intensified  as  to  burst  out  In 
transgression. 

Juvenile  delinquency  then,  is  not  a  prob- 
lem about  "other  people's  children."  It  is 
a  problem  about  your  child  and  mine.  It  Is 
completely  apparent  that  even  the  so-called 
best  of  homes  spawn  delinquents. 

I  am  interested  In  successful  parenthood 
not  only  as  a  parent  and  grandparent,  but  as 
a  former  three-term  district  attorney  of  my 
county,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  United  States 
Senator  who  Is  anxious  to  save  for  the  com- 
munity the  precious  young  souls  whose  con- 
tribution might  otherwise  t>e  lost  because 
of  their  crimes.  I  am  Interested  In  helping 
to  make  the  American  home  the  bulwark  of 
our  society  that  It  should  be  and  still  Is. 

I  believe  the  key  to  successful  parenthood, 
and  indirectly  to  checking  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. Is  the  attitude  of  the  parent.  If 
a  mother  regards  the  career  of  rearing  a 
child  as  the  most  creative,  the  most  spiritu- 
ally rewarding,  the  most  Important  career  In 
the  world.  If  she  accepts  Its  Inspiring  chal- 
lenges for  self-growth  and  for  stimulating 
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the  growth  of  the  delicate  being  In  her  trust, 
she  can  hardly  fail  In  her  joyful  endeavor. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  regards  mother- 
hood as  an  almost  unmitigated  drudgery,  if 
she  exaggerates  its  necessary  burdens  and 
minimizes  its  compensations,  she  will  have 
set  the  stage  for  failure. 

If  we  can  see  through  the  child's  own  in- 
quiring eyes,  if  we  can  understand  his  tender 
receptiveness.  we  will  not  fail  to  provide  him 
with  the  l)€8t  within  our  power,  we  will  not 
fall  to  fan  Its  tiny  flame  of  hope  and  legiti- 
mate desire.  So,  too.  If  we  display  In  our 
personalltles  and  in  our  deeds  the  Ideals 
which  we  desire  In  our  children,  we  will  most 
aasviredly  implant  them  in  young  minds  and 
hearts.  The  child's  mind  is  like  a  sensitive 
sound  camera:  it  registers  almost  everything 
around  It  and  plays  .t  back. 

We  mint  bear  in  mind  the  old  truth  that 
If  we  All  our  homea  with  scenea  of  tender* 
neee,  affection,  and  tenmw<^k.  then  the  rhild 
will  moet  Invariably  t>how  these  qualtUea,  If 
the  ehild'a  eara  are  dilid  with  tfracuua  words, 
conatnictlve  evprfanuma,  and  noble  thovighta, 
hia  ll|M  will  apeag  the  aame,  To  be  sure,  the 
outaide  environrnmi— a  netihbarbopd  %*\\^ 
o)  (auliy  achoiAhng-  may  tend  lo  Mrrupi  the 
child,  but  their  mnuencM  eaii  He  »0Mnier< 
MM.  liven  ittVMraM*  Hamt  fonditiuna 

However,  if  «  efeUH  hh  tamUy  *\\\\^  »iui 
been  prtiranilv,  f|oiil|»,  end  ' 
thought*  of  reer,  wt^rry,  end  eitilet\  «.  ,.,i 
titiovienoui  the  h<iitte,  ne  will  prubehu  tnul 
to  ie)»hMluce  theee  ntleerNble  etutdltiona  in 
hli  uwn  life 

Yhn  ago  wheit  our  nwn  yuuitgeteie  wtrt 
eery  email.  I  hung  tip  a  iign  in  our  tnMtt 
hell  Which  read,  "Little  children  are  growing 
here."  I  wanted  ell  who  entered  our  home 
to  contribute  to  the  beat  pneslble  environ* 
ment  for  our  dear  tittle  onea. 

Ferhepe  you  remember  the  beautiful 
veree: 

"I  took  a  piece  of  living  clay 
And  touched  It  gently  day  by  day 
And  molded  with  my  power  and  art 
A  young  child's  soft  and  yielding  heart." 

A  CHBCXUST  FOB  PABSNT8 

How  can  we  t>e  sure  that  we  are  molding 
well  that  soft  and  yielding  heart?  Here,  as 
a  sort  of  checklist,  are  four  groups  of  ques- 
tions whose  answers  may  help  us  to  evaluate 
ourselves  as  good  parents.  These  questions 
involve  the  hallmarks  of  a  straight-living 
child.  If  you  can  give  affirmative  answers 
to  these  questions,  you  may  take  much  satis- 
faction. If,  as  Is  probable,  you  and  I  can- 
not answer  them  with  unqualifled  "yeses," 
we  must  both  spur  ourselves  on  to  greater 
achievement  as  parents.  In  doing  so,  we 
wUl  help  to  keep  our  ovim  and  other  young- 
sters on  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 

1.  Is  the  child  healthy?  Has  he  received 
the  love  and  care  that  make,  for  example. 
for  good  digestion  and  good  nerves?  Does  the 
child  have  wholesome  habits,  a  love  of  na- 
ture's great  medicines  of  a'.r,  sun,  and  water, 
and  a  respect  for  his  own  pure  body  so  that 
he  will  tend  himself  and  feed  himself  with 
difc  care? 

Consider  how  the  delinquent  child  Is  so 
often  the  111  child — nervous,  with  poor  pos- 
t\ire,  and  poor  digestion.  The  poisons  of  his 
body  and  mind  conspire  to  rob  him  of  the 
possibilities  for  good  living.  The  Indiffer- 
ence of  parents,  their  neglect  of  the  child's 
health  thus  reaps  bitter  fruit  In  more  than 
the  child's  recurrent  sickness.  On  the  other 
hand,  anxious  parents  may  go  to  such  an  ex- 
treme of  health  mania  that  they  make  nerv- 
ous wrecks  of  themselves  and  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

If.  however,  your  child  has  been  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  fxillest  blessings  of  radiant 
health,  you  have  given  him  a  priceless  gift 


and  have  predisposed  him  to  right  thinking 
and  acting. 

2.  Is  the  child  happy?  Do  his  countenance 
and  his  actions  reflect  natural  good  cheer? 
Does  he  realistically  strive  with  faith  and 
confidence  to  overcome  his  little  defeats  and 
misfortunes  and  any  physical  handicap>s 
which  he  lay  have?  Does  he  tend  to  see  the 
bright  side  of  things?  Does  he  pursue  his 
hobbies,  his  school  work,  his  social  play  with 
zest,  enthusiasm,  and  a  singing  heart? 

Remember  that  the  delinquent  child  Is  un- 
happy His  mind  Is  a  t>attlegroxmd  of  seeth- 
ing confilcts.  He  meets  his  day-to-day 
problems  with  defeatism  and  despair.  He 
fails  to  find  adventtire  In  tracing  Ideas  to 
their  lair.  He  find*  little  that  is  construc- 
tive and  stimulating  In  normal  schooling  and 
recreation. 

If  yotir  child  ha«  a  acnae  of  humor,  a  spirit 
of  honest  fun,  however  sober  he  may  be 
otherwiee,  U  he  en)oya  the  adventure  of  liv. 
ing,  then  yuu  may  Indeed  mark  theae  to  your 
credit. 

9,  la  ihe  child  filled  with  noMe  purpoeef 
Doea  he  heve  an  auiiude  ol  aervict>,  of  in< 
duatry,  of  thrmt  Doee  he  aeek  beauty  and 
charm  end  eitlighieMneHt  In  eK>r«htp,  in 
nalttre,  In  triende,  Vk  taoka,  In  ntagealnee, 
on  the  radio,  in  the  Mr«M,  end  In  living  nut 
•iiitply  In  tbe  eeiMieel  Doen  he  feel  hu  te* 
eptMinilMlitv  to  hututu  )  tralieo  hu  lulieat 
m»»ent  Inline*.  t.«  biw  \  h  «  i\\\\p^\  oignity, 
HI  Hchievef    U^)ee  be  <  ^  jii*  «>t)ii|a* 

llouH  to  HI*  parenU,  tv»  i>..  i-«>ntntunity,  to 
hiK  Nation,  to  hie  OrealMf 

A  tlelinqueni  rhild  la  eein^h  n  rieature  who 
he«  not  Ipatned  the  ]ny  it(  nivlng  M(>  la  a 
child  who  hai  not  felt  the  thrill  or  honeet 
work  He  la  often  the  'underprivilefed 
child"  of  the  welMo*do,  allowed  tu  idle  and 
waste,  and  denied  hia  primary  birthriftht  to 
butter  hie  own  bread.  He  la  a  child  whoee 
development  haa  bren  arrested  Ht  baa  been 
etoppeid  from  ucqutring  and  refining  eodaUy 
useful  skills  nnd  information.  The  delln> 
quent  child  has  failed,  too.  to  eense  and  re- 
epect  hie  obligations  to  his  mother  and 
father,  to  his  neighbors,  to  the  land  which  has 
given  blm  unparalleled  freedom,  and  to  his 
Maker.  He  may  have  the  attitude  that  his 
parents,  his  community,  and  country  owe 
him  a  living. 

If  you  have  Instilled  In  your  chUd  the  love 
of  honest  labor,  of  beauty,  of  service,  you 
have  enabled  him  to  realize  the  divine  mean- 
ing of  our  existence.  Robert  Browning  once 
said,  "Life  has  meaning,  and  to  find  its  mean- 
ing is  my  meat  and  drink." 

4  E)oes  the  child  have  self-discipline?  Are 
honesty,  Integrity,  reliability,  truth,  a  part  of 
his  being?  IDoes  he  know  and  live  the  virtue 
and  rewards  of  self-moderation  In  all  things? 
Does  he  feel  a  yearning  for  order  and 
propriety? 

A  delinquent  child  is  without  Inner  checks 
and  balances,  a  chUd  which  may  have  been 
taught  the  "thou  shalt  nots"  but  who  never 
has  known  the  true  reasons  for  them.  He 
Is  a  child  who  has  known  only  an  outer  disci- 
pline of  father's  strap,  mother's  slap,  and 
teacher's  punishment.  He  Is  a  child  whose 
senses,  passions,  and  appetites  run  riot  in 
excesses. 

If  you  have  encouraged  self-dlsclpiine  in 
your  child  without  attempting  to  nxake  him 
a  little  saint,  you  have  given  him  the  ultimate 
inner  pxiliceman  which  will  insvire  righteous- 
ness all  bis  days. 

These  questions,  then,  comprise  a  sort  of 
report  card  which  we  as  parents  may  mark 
for  ourselves. 

If  our  report  cards  are  worthy,  and  if  we 
seek  ever  to  improve  them,  we  will  have 
helped  to  solve  America's  crime  problem  and, 
of  greater  imporUnce,  to  Insure  the  con- 
tinued well-being  of  the  Republic. 


Carter  Glau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  8.  1947 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RECoro  a  brilliant  and  eloquent 
address  delivered  by  Representative 
J.  Lindsay  Aimcnd.  Jr.,  at  the  Virginia 
State  Democratic  convention  in  Rich- 
mond on  September  6.  in  which  he  paid 
U'lbute  to  the  character  and  record  of 
one  o(  the  greatest  American  sta'^ounen, 
my  late  coUenBUe,  Benator  Carter  Qlaaii. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  addrean 
waj»  ordrii^d  lo  be  printed  In  the  Ricoito, 
»r  foltowg; 

Mr.  OhaMMit,  UKUm  and  ganUtmen  uf  the 
•Q«VMitlo«,  on  Um  MMt  day  ol  May  IHI, 
after  a  Unveilhi  UloeM,  b^oitt^  with  rharav* 
lerlath  patlenve  end  fiiUiMid*',  the  greateet 
ViMiinlitn  of  hia  dny  enil  H««h««iwtiim  aneweriMl 
t)M  Biial  matideiury  eummutw  of  Ute  only 
OomMM«ir  Ui  Olttaf  nit  aiMrlt  aM  MMoitttot 
ever  knew  Th«i  <lNUntle««  e«>ii  (»f  Virginia. 
tlih'UMh  hie  indomitable  will.  th»  atieer  iMWtr 
itf  hia  intellrrt,  hia  Unpi»eoallt«  tottotpl  tf 
honor  and  duty,  and  hia  uneaumy  MMl  OON* 
BtrucUve  nveatery  nf  the  aclenet  of  elate- 
craft,  had  writun  hia  neme  and  fame  In- 
delibly across  the  acroll  uf  Ihe  aifectlOM, 
esteem,  and  ruepect  of  the  American  paoplt. 

Bowing  to  the  acknowledKrd  nuproOMOy  Of 
divine  umnlaclence,  the  democracy  of  Vir- 
ginia today.  In  convention  aaaembled.  paya 
tribute  to  htm  whoee  lift  and  achlevcmenta 
epltomlre  an  immeasurable  contribution  to 
the  efficacy  of  repreeentntlvt  democracy  and 
a  priceless  heritage  to  the  posterity  of  lib- 
erty. Justice,  right,  and  freedom-  the  lllua- 
trlous  Carter  Glass,  of  Lynchburg. 

Stricken  with  grief  because  of  his  passing, 
Virginians— yea.  Americana  everywhere — with 
commendable  humUity  and  reverent  pride, 
can  point  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  to  the 
rich  and  constructive  contribution  which  he 
so  unselfishly  made,  on  the  altar  of  public 
service,  to  his  beloved  State  and  country. 

Many  voices  will  t>e  raised  In  the  halls  of 
this  convention  today,  tomorrow,  until  the 
sound  of  the  chairman's  gavel  announces  ad- 
journment sine  die. 

His  voice  will  not  l>e  among  them. 

His  was  a  familiar  voice.  It  has  l>een  heard 
in  every  Virginia  Democratic  convention,  save 
one.  In  almost  half  •  century.  Whether 
raised  in  debate  or  in  exhortation,  in  de- 
nunciation, or  in  eulogy,  whether  cool  In 
reasoned  argument,  or  fiery  with  emotion,  it 
was  listened  to.  It  might  be  heeded,  or  its 
advice  might  l>e  rejected,  but  it  was  lis- 
tened to.  There  was  none  who  could  ever 
ignore  it,  or  be  indifferent  to  It. 

It  will  not  be  heard  again.  It  is  stilled 
forever. 

But  it  will  be  remembered,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  It  can  serve.  To  those  who  pause  and 
listen  to  Its  loud  silence,  the  courage  in  that 
voice  will  give  courage,  the  wisdom  of  it  will 
give  wisdom,  and  the  devotion  of  it  to  its 
party  will  engender  devotion. 

Physically  diminutive,  intellectually  a 
colossus — Carter  Glass  In  championing  the 
cause  of  right  and  Justice  In  the  arena  of 
democracy  possessed  a  heart  cf  adamant  and 
a  soul  of  fire.  A  master  of  sarcasm,  irony, 
aod  Invective,  when  aroused  In  Iwttle  against 
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wrong  and  oppression,  yet  his 
pxilsated  with  a  genial   warmth 
■hip.    compassion,    sympathy.    an( 
standing  that  exuded  in  the  contag 
personality  and  m&de  him  the 
fellowmen  in  all  walks  of  life 
Carter  Glass  was  a  man  of 
course.     There   was   no 
could  be  offered,  no  pressure  that 
applied,  that  could  make  him  go 
conviction  of  right.    He  could 
.  cision    of    his    people    at    the 
equanimity,  but  could  not  be  sway^ 
from  the  course  his  mind  and 
dictated.     His  own  decision  was 
make  and  for  him  to  follow.    His 
tons  were  his  to  term,  and  by 
guided.    The  few  who  attempted  tc 
him  wrongly,  to  offer  reward  of  an^ 
nothing  for  their  temerity  but  his 
contempt,  expressed  as  only  he 
express  them.     Attempts  to 
were  a  call  to  battle.    They 
In  arousing  his  spirit  of  contest 
level. 

His  rapier  thrusts  in  debate,  th  ■ 
his  reasoning,  the  clear  logic  and 
force  of  his  conclusions  emanate< 
masterful  wielding  of  the  flamini 
truth  which  sought  no  quarter, 
and  brcoked  no  compromise  with 
and  deceit. 

Carter  Glass  loved  Virginia. 
he  served  her.    He  did  not  serve 
tently;  he  did  not  serve  perfun 
did  not  serve  for  gain.     He 
days  of  his  life,  to  the  best  of 
and  for  the  sake  of  service. 

He  was  born  In  Virginia.     He 
m  Virginia's  history.     He  lived 
than  half  of  her  life  as  a 
Union  of  States,  and  of  some  of 
events  of  her  existence  he  could 
of  which  I  saw.  a  part  of  which 
his  American  ancestors  were  Vlrg 
Virginia,  they  tolled  and  suffered 
measure,   prospered.     To    Vlrginls . 
much:  to  Virginia,  he  gave  much. 

Carter  Glass  loved  the 
Born  as  the  Nation.  Virginians 
much  to  make  great,  free,  and 
hurtled  toward  civil  war  and  the 
of   differences   by   the  sword 
childhood  in  the  midst  of  a  confli 
Virginia  gave  her  all.  growing 
through  the  days  of  reconstruct! 
his  allegiance  to  the  party  that 
loved    State   of    the   carpetbag; 
scalawag,  and  set  it  on  the 
to  restoration  of  liberty,  renewed 
land   and   industrial   p^ress 
party  t>eaten.  he  saw  It  resurgent 
in  defeat  and  in  triumph.     In 
he  suffered:  in  the  days  of  victory 
In  all  tliat.  too.  he  could  have 
a   part.     Why   should    he   not 
party   his   allegiance?     Why 
hold  faithful  to  that  allegiance  to 
passed  Into  the  dark  shadow  fron 
emergence  was  through  the  doofs 
Into  that  bright  land  In  which  h 
strong  and  abiding? 

The    Independence    of    though ; 
and  of  spirit .  which  ally  and 
was  one  of  his  great  virtues.  coul( 
that  loyalty,  nor  dim  It.     His 
was  manifest  within  the  party, 
essential   to  the   welfare   of   the 
Nation  he  loved  so  well,  and  to 
(liren  his  highest  loyalty,  he 
fought  for  it.  and  sought  to  makfe 
When  It  seemed  to  him  to  stra  r 
path  of  principle  and  of  honest 
IM  MMight  with  others  of  like 
tt  ImA  mto  the  true  course, 
from  without  he  repelled  with 
ing   faith  in   its  eventual 
w:th  all  hia  unwavering  faith  in  1 
•ton.    Foes  within  his  party  he 
but  never  the  party. 
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For  he  was  ever  confident  that  that  party 
would  continue  to  give  to  the  Nation  the 
great  service  it  had  been  privileged  to  give 
under  the  great  Democratic  leaders  whose 
disciple  he  was.  with  whom  he  fe  worthy  to 
be  named. 

The  old  adape  that  the  office  should  seek 
the  man  voices  an  aspiration  rather  than  a 
reality,  but  the  aspiration  came  almost  to 
fruition  m  the  career  of  Carter  Glass.     He 
was  drafted  for  a  seat  In  the  Virginia  Senate. 
He  was  virtually  pushed  by  his  friends  Into 
a  seat  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1901-02.  in  which  he  played  an  active,  aggres- 
sive and  effective  part.     He  was  first  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  while  sick 
In  a  hospital  In  a  far-away  State,  and  never 
thereafter    had    any    real    opposition.     He 
sought  a  seat  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
and.   as   If   fate   were   determined   that   the 
record  should  be  preserved,  he  was  defeated. 
Appointed  later  to  the  Senate  without  any 
effort  on  his  part,  he  was  returned  at  every 
election  without  a  contest  within  his  party. 
He  was  tapped  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
for   the   post  of  Secretary   of  tftie  Treasury 
while  out  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  fact  not  often  emphasized  that  the 
greatest   political   fights   o'   this   great    Vir- 
ginian's career  were  for  party,  for  principle, 
for    candidates    other    than    himself.     The 
speeches  made  by  him  that  will  be  remem- 
bered, some  of  them  as  a  part  of  any  history 
of  the  Nation,  were  of  this  kind.     In   the 
constitutional  convention  they  were  for  re- 
form of  the  suffrage  laws.     In  the  House  of 
Representatives  they  were  for  the  reform  of 
the    currency    and    banking    laws.     In    the 
Senate  they  were  for  the  Integrity   of  the 
courts  or  for  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
his   country's    wars.     In    party    conventions 
they  were  for  Derriocratlc  Party   principles, 
for  financial  sanity,  for  the  candidate  of  his 
heart  and  mind  for  the  party  nomination  for 
President.     On   the   rostrum    they    were   lor 
Woodrow   Wilson,   for  Alfred   B.   Smith,   for 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.     Possibly  the  greatest 
speech  of  his  life  was  that  delivered  for  the 
first  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the 
great  American  President  who  preceded  him 
to  the  grave  by  months.     Or,  paradox.cally, 
the  speech  he  made  In  opposition  to  that 
President's  pet  project,  the  reorganization  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  member 
of  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention, 
Member  of  the  National  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  this  man 
through  50  years  of  public  service  fought 
and  worked  and  strlved.  sometimes  to  the 
point  of-  physical  exhaustion,  with  an  un- 
selfishness and  a  lack  of  personal  ambition 
rare  even  in  the  best  of  public  servants. 

These  are  the  .hings  that  easily  come  to 
mind  when  the  public  life  of  Carter  Glass  Is 
reviewed.  These  are  the  events  and  the  bat- 
tles and  the  strivings.  In  these  are  Included 
his  constructive  legislation  In  State  and  Na- 
tion, the  suffrage  clause  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
stitution, the  value  to  the  Nation  In  time 
of  stress  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  the 
speeches  polemical  and  the  speeches  explana- 
tory of  abstruse  financial  theories,  the  float- 
ing of  the  Victory  loan  after  the  close  of  the 
First  World  War,  when  the  Nation  was  weary 
and  defeatists  predicted  failure. 

But  none  of  these  constructive  legislative 
and  executive  efforts  and  none  of  these  plat- 
form triumphs,  nor  all  of  them,  constitute 
his  greatest  contribution  to  his  beloved  Vir- 
ginia and  to  his  beloved  country.  That  con- 
tribution was  not  of  the  material,  but  of 
the  Immaterial,  not  of  the  flesh  but  of  the 
spirit.  It  was  hia  moral  courage,  his  in- 
tellectual integrity,  his  absolute  disregard  ol 
and  contempt  for  the  political  consequences 
of  the  course  of  action  upon  which  conscience 
and  conviction  had  impelled  him  to  embark. 
It  was  these  characteristics  that  gave  him 


Influence,  more  than  any  of  his  great  quali- 
ties of  mind.  It  was  these  things  that  gave 
him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues,  of  oppo- 
nent as  well  as  of  ally,  of  the  people  at  home 
among  whom  he  was  reared  and  with  whom 
he  lived  through  the  88  years  of  his  life. 

Carter  Glass  stood  firmly  always  for  the 
things  that  are  good  in  life.  He  stood  for 
the  eternal  verities,  the  rock-ribbed  concepts 
of  Jeffersonian  democracy,  the  underlying 
fundamental  principles  on  which  this  great 
Nation  of  individual  Initiative  and  freedom 
of  enterprise  has  grown  to  be  the  most  po- 
tent factor  In  all  of  the  world.  His  con- 
suming ambition  was  to  make  his  country 
bigger,  better,  and  stronger— economically, 
politically,  and  morally.  No  man  could  be 
motivated  by  a  purpose  more  noble  or  an 
ambition  more  lofty. 

This  man  spoke  out  when  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  said.     He  acted  forthrlghtJy  with 
promptness,  unwavering  purpose,  and  clear- 
cut  decision  when  there  was  something  to 
be  done.     Immovable  before  the  surging  tor- 
rent of  criticism,  unperturbed  by  the  dissent 
of  friendship,  unlnfiuenced  by  the  hope  of 
political   preferment,   magnanimous   in   vic- 
tory, devoid  of  recrimination  in  defeat,  mod- 
est   and    humble    under    the    avalanche    of 
praise,  laudation,  and  honor  showered  upon 
him,  Carter  Glass  faced  every  Issue  through- 
out a  long,  eventful,  and  remarkable  public 
career,   and   from   his  deathbed   he  handed 
back   to   the   people   of    Virginia,   whom    he 
loved  with  zealous  devotion  and  served  with 
deep  fidelity  to  trust,  his  warrior's  helmet 
and  shield  without  tarnish,  without  blem- 
ish, undefiled,  without  semblance  of  shame 
or  taint  of  dishonor,  but  glistening,  gleam- 
ing bright  with  the  brilliance  of  the  noon- 
day sun.     His  place,  forged  by  the  dint  of 
his   own   effort.   Is  safe   and   secure   In    the 
annals  of  Virginia,  to  whose  escutcheon  he 
brings   honor   and   credit   and    glory    as    he 
walks  down  the  corridors  of  time  to  fame's 
eternal  camping  ground,  there  to  answer  the 
roll  call  of  Virginia's  and  the  Nation's  great, 
with    Washington.    Madison,    Jefferson.    Lee. 
Wilson,  and  that  Innumerable  caravan  who 
have  served  faithfully,  honorably,  and  well. 
May  his  spirit  brood  over  this  convention 
and  the  memory  of  the  qualities  which  made 
him  great  help  to  guide  Its  dellberatlcns. 

Carter  Glass  would  be  the  first  to  say  that 
he  owed  much  to  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Virginia,  to  the  loyalty  with  which  It  sup- 
ported him  In  his  battles  in  national  party 
conventions  and  In  battles  on  the  floor  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
love  which  led  It  to  present  him  to  the 
Nation  as  one  worthy  of  Its  highest  honor. 
But  we  here  who  have  followed  his  career 
know  that  the  Democratic  Party  owes  him 
much. 

As  a  token  payment  of  that  debt,  and  as  a 
reminder  to  future  generations  of  the  love 
and  honor  In  which  we.  In  company  with 
Virginians  of  all  parties,  hold  his  memory, 
let  It  be  hereby  resolved: 

First.  That  this  convention  voices  Its  pride 
that  the  party  It  here  represents  can  boast 
of  such  a  man  as  Carter  Glass  as  a  member 
and  leader;  and 

Second.  That  his  strength  of  character, 
honesty  of  purpose,  nobility  of  soul,  courage 
of  conviction,  forensic  power,  sanity  of  Judg- 
ment, tenacity  of  principle,  depth  of  ethical 
concept,  political  and  personal  integrity,  de- 
votion to  duty,  loyalty  to  friendship,  love  for 
his  country,  and  unwavering  fealty  to  his 
Gcxl  will  ever  stand  as  the  bulwarks  of  his 
greatness,  the  vehicles  of  his  accomplish- 
ment, and  as  a  perpetual  monument  to  his 
memory;   and 

Third.  That  It  Is  the  hope  of  this  con- 
venticm  that  whoever  be  its  choice  to  succeed 
him  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Vir- 
ginia will  continue  to  be  served  with  the 
same   courage,  the   same  ability,   the  same 
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devotion,  and  with  as  much  honor  to  the 
States:  and 

Fourth,  That  Virginia  Democrats  here  in 
convention  assembled,  pause  for  a  moment 
in  silent  tribute  to  a  great  Democrat,  a  great 
Virginian,  a  great  American — the  inimitable. 
the  indomitable,  the  invincible  Carter  Glass. 


New    President's    Unequaled    Oppor- 
tunity: America  Unlimited 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KOMER  FERGUSON 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  8, 1947 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  New  President's  Un- 
equaled Opportunity:  America  Un- 
limited," written  by  John  S.  Knight,  of 
the  Knight  newspapers,  and  published  In 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  November  24, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    NFW    PRESUIENT'S    UNEQUALED    OPPORTUNITT I 
AMERICA  UNLIMITED 

As  President  Truman  sits  In  the  sun  at  Key 
West,  plaintively  diagnosing  the  ailments  o.' 
the  Democratic  Party  and  wondering  what 
old  "Jawn"  L.  Lewis  will  do  next,  the  Idea 
must  have  occurred  to  him  that  he  is  at  least 
partially  responsible  for  his  amazing  slide 
from  the  popularity  peak  he  enjoyed  shortly 
after  taking  office. 

Harry  Truman,  good  American  and  patri- 
otic citizen,  had  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  place  country  above  politics,  to  lead  rather 
than  be  pushed  around,  to  carry  over  into  the 
days  of  peace  some  of  the  unity  of  purpose 
that  rewarded  our  supreme  war  effort. 

Actually,  the  President  has  achieved  few 
of  these  goals,  not  because  he  failed  to  recog- 
nize their  worth,  but  simply  for  the  reason 
that  he  Is  not  a  leader  of  men  In  the  sense 
that  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Lincoln, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
our  late  President  have  so  teen  acclaimed  by 
the  historians. 

There  Is  a  lesson  In  Mr.  Truman's  travails 
which  the  Republican  Party,  flushed  with 
victory,  should  note  well.  The  same  lesson 
might  have  been  learned  In  the  middle  of 
President  Hoover's  term,  but  neither  the 
great  engineer  nor  his  supporters  In  Congress 
ever  grasped  even  its  fundamentals. 

The  lesson  Is  that  the  people  of  America 
honor,  respect,  a:  d  follow  their  President  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  quality  of  his  lead- 
ership. 

If  he  Is  a  little  man,  they  quickly  sense  It. 
If  his  course  is  wavering  and  Indecisive,  they 
soon  lose  faith. 

In  view  of  the  recent  election  returns,  all 
of  this  must  now  be  quite  clear  to  Harry 
Truman  as  he  sits  out  his  feud  with  John  L. 
Lewis  on  the  Keys  of  southern  Florida.  Let 
us  hope  that  It  Is  equally  clear  to  the  Re- 
publicans who  have  had  16  long  years  in 
which  to  reach  a  few  conclusions  of  their 
own. 

Unless  the  newly  elected  Republican  Con- 
gress falls  woefully  In  the  next  2  years,  either 
Dewey.  Taft,  Bricker,  Stassen,  Vandenberg. 
or  Warren  will  be  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  cthtr  possibilities 
including  Senator  Saltonstaix,  of  Massachu- 


setts, but  these  six  are  currently  leading  the 
field. 

Without  expressing  any  personal  prefer- 
ence, I  would  like  to  see  a  President  elected 
who  would  do  these  things: 

1.  Issue  a  proclamation  to  this  effect: 
"As   the   newly   elected  President   of   the 

United  States,  I  pledge  you  my  word  that 
each  and  every  act  of  mine  will  be  based  upon 
one  premise  and  one  only:  Is  this  good  for 
my  country? 

"Whether  or  not  1  am  reelected  is  of  no 
great  moment,  but  at  this  stage  of  our  his- 
tory It  is  all  Important  that  the  country  be 
given  an  administration  free  from  the  yoke 
of  political  expediency  and  the  organized 
strength  of  powerful  pressure  groups.  Every 
citzen  will  be  guaranteed  his  full  constitu- 
tional rights,  regardless  of  position,  wealth, 
or  power. 

"I  shall  yield  to  no  man.  group,  element,  or 
party  in  my  zeal  to  place  patriotism  and  love 
of  country  ahead  of  any  other  consideration." 

2.  Appoint  Cabinet  members  who  are  emi- 
nently qualified  to  become  the  administra- 
tive heads  of  their  departments.  Give  them 
full  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  their 
departments  but  Insist  that  the  national  wel- 
fare not  be  imperiled  by  factions  within  the 
Cabinet  or  Individual  loose  talk. 

In  other  words,  demand  that  they  function 
as  a  team  in  carrying  out  the  policies  laid 
down  by  the  Congress  and  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

3.  Give  the  Vice  President  greater  respon- 
sibilities than  were  originally  contemplated 
In  the  Constitution,  have  him  present  at  all 
Cabinet  meetings,  see  that  he  is  fully  In- 
formed on  every  Presidential  move,  train  him 
for  Presidential  succession  In  case  the  need 
may  arise. 

4.  Take  the  lead  in  urging  governmental 
economy.  Have  an  adequate  and  conclusive 
study  prepared  showing  Just  what  useless 
functions  of  Government  could  be  elimi- 
nated and  then  be  ready  to  carry  the  fight 
to  the  people  In  case  Congress  should  prove 
imcooperatlve. 

5.  Call  management  and  labor  together 
and  tell  them  bluntly  that  the  labor  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress  will  be  rigidly  en- 
forced and  that  there  will  be  no  appeasing 
of  either  side. 

6.  Insist  upon  a  thorough-going  reorgani- 
zation of  the  State  Department,  which  would 
develop  men  properly  equipped  for  the  posi- 
tion they  hold  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

7.  Draft  first-rate  men  for  Important  Gov- 
ernment assl(?nments  and  then  support  tbem 
up  to  the  hilt. 

8.  Throw  out  the  White  House  sycophants 
and  build  a  small  but  loyal  executive  staff 
which  would  be  completely  in  sympathy  with 
the  Piesident's  objectives  and  his  "no  poll- 
tics"  rrograni' 

9.  Place  White  House  press  conferences  on 
a  dignified  level  and  resolve  to  think  twice 
before  giving  off-the-cuff  opinions  on  ques- 
tions that  hadn't  finally  been  determined. 

10.  Avoid  silly  Junkets  and  political  clam- 
bakes. Resolve  to  stay  on  the  Job  and  set  an 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  country  by  giving 
a  real  sense  of  dignity  to  Government. 

11.  Restore  the  Supreme  Court  to  Its  for- 
mer high  level  by  naming  eminently  well- 
qualified  Jurists,  rather  than  politicians,  to 
vacancies  that  may  occur.  Follow  the  same 
policy  In  appointments  to  the  other  Federal 
courts. 

12.  Work  with  congressional  leaders  of  both 
parties  and  hold  regular  meetings  for  the 
furtherance  of  dcmettic  and  foreign  policies 
required  for  the  Nation's  welfare. 

13.  Break  up  the  quarreling  between  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  and  demand  an  adequate 
program  in  which  each  branch  of  the  serv-' 
Ice  would  play  an  Important  and  honorable 
part. 

Press  for  a  single  department  of  national 
defense  in  the  Interests  of  economy  and  the 


development  of  a  real  air  fore*.  Replace 
the  boots-and-saddles  generals  and  the  bat- 
tleship admirals  with  young,  forward-looking 
officers  who  realize  the  world  has  shrunk. 

14.  Ban  the  practice  of  bureaucrats  Issuing 
rulings  that  properly  should  come  from  estab- 
lished courts  of  law. 

15.  See  that  all  elements  of  society  are 
treated  equally  but  that  all  be  compelled  to 
obey  the  Federal  statutes.  Place  no  one  class 
of  society  above  another  and  avoid  appeals  to 
prejudice. 

16.  Endeavor  to  lead  the  country  instead 
of  following  the  election  returns. 

There  are  many  other  Important  resolu- 
tions that  a  President  could  make  as  he  takes 
the  oath  of  cSice  but  these  points  will  convey 
the  main  idea. 

A  President  who  would  approach  his  tasks 
with  that  sense  of  patriotism  and  humility 
might  never  be  reelected  but  yet  It  is  quite 
possible  that  he  would  prove  to  be  the  most 
popular  and  highly  respected  man  of  his 
time. 

The  people  of  America  are  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  see  the  White  House  occupied 
by  a  mi.n  who.  through  his  own  actions, 
would  help  them  regain  their  own  sense  of 
dignity  and  perspective. 

The  people,  too.  could  help  such  a  Presi- 
dent by  reorienting  themselves.  We  hear  too 
much  griping  about  the  future  and  too  few 
expressions  of  fnith  In  a  country  where  In- 
dustrial and  social  progress  has  gone  hand 
In  hand  for  the  past  40  or  60  years. 

Intolerance  Is  once  again  on  the  march. 
The  Jews  are  unjustly  blamed  for  sins  they 
never  commit:  Negroes  as  a  group  are  con- 
demned for  the  unsocial  acts  of  a  few  and 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  even  the  Cath- 
olics come  in  for  their  share  of  abuse. 

Since  we  possess  every  known  blessing  and 
advantage  over  other  nations  and  an  un- 
limited opportunity  for  world  leadership, 
why  can  t  these  problems  be  solved  if  our 
hearts  are  right? 

With  the  technological  advances  now  In 
sight  and  a  renewed  faith  In  our  democratic 
processes,  there  Is  no  limit  to  America's 
future  If  we  but  have  the  will  to  work  and 
the  patience  to  understand  the  progressive 
steps  by  which  a  democratic  form  of  capi- 
talism evolves  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. 

When  we  can  raise  our  intellectual  and 
tolerance  levels  above  the  chatter  of  the 
cocktail  lounge  and  the  gossip  of  the  Tues- 
day Bridge  Club,  America  Unlimited  Is  ours 
for  the  asking. 

John  S.  Knicht. 


War  Booms  and  Basts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

of  new  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1947 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  Judge 
Harold  C.  Kessinger.  of  Rldgewood.  N.  J.. 
made  an  able  and  thought-provoking 
speech  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Schools 
of  Business,  on  October  26,  1946,  at  the 
Military  Park  Hotel,  Newark,  N.  J.  His 
speech  is  worthy  of  reading  and  atten- 
tion by  every  Member  of  Congress  un- 
der the  difficult  conditions  facing  this 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Judge  Kessinger's  speech,  under  the  title 
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There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Are  we  on  the  same  old  road? 
Have  we  learned  nothing,  and  wlH  we  re- 
peat everything? 

Will  we  continue  on  the  tragic  treadmill 
ol  war.  boom,  panic  and  war? 

The    American    Republic   waa   boib    in    a 
panic. 

American  independence  was 
4,  1776.     Comwallis  surrendered 
1781.     When  the  coxiriers  on  latherejl 
rode  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
good  news  of  peace,  it  was  the  bad 
business. 

The  British  Army  had  been  here 
us.  but  with  gold  to  buy  supplies:  th 
Army  had  been  helping  xxs.  also 
to  buy  supplies.    Those  outside  the 
theater   of  hostilities   had   done  a 
btislness  with  all  armies,  including 
tinental  Army,  named  after  the 
Congress,    a    loose    federation    of 
States,  and  with  no  power  either 
troops  or  tax  property. 

In  the  chaos  that   followed  the 
of  the  Revolution,  creditors  ran  s 
tried   to  hide   from   their  debtors 
being  paid  off  in  wads  of  practical! 
less  paper  money. 

Farmers   had   livestock,   but 
enough  money  for  it  to  pay  their 
the    various    States    of    which 
citizens. 

The  farmers  of  western 
tltloned  the  legislatxire  to  create 
bas'Kl  on   horses  and  cattle.    The 
was  laughed  down  and  voted  down 
in  our  modern  day  we  have  had 
Just  as  fantastic. 

After  being  defeated  by  the  lav 
these  Yankee  farmers  took  matters 
own  hands.  Just  as  Iowa  farmers 
a   century   later,   and   started 
gun     reforms."     They     raided     the 
broke  them  up.  and  drove  them 
part  of  the  state. 

A  Capt.  Daniel  Shays,  veteran  of 
lutionary  War,  raised  a  band  of  1 
most  of  them  former  soldiers  and 
the  arsenal  at  Springfield.  Mass. 

Thoughtful   men    In   all   the 
alarmed,  aroused,  and  finally  after 
Rebellion  was  put  down,  through 
of   moves,   not   all   of   them   too 
aboveboard.  get  enough  delegates 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  and  after 
got  a  majority  of  them  to  attend 
Ings     Ultimately,   after  long 
discussion,  and  many  compromises 
tution  was  agreed  upon  which, 
effort,  far  from  unanimous,  was 
enough  of  the  States  to  become 
Charter. 

Washington  was  elected  Presiden 
ton  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
and  a  solvent  young  nation  was  s 
a  very  successful  Journey,  in  splt< 
booms,  panics,  and  wars. 

Seven  years  after  the  War  of 
a  panic:  nine  years  after  the 
eight  years  after  the  Civil  War: 
after    the    Spanish -American    Wa: 
years  after  the  First  World  War 

When  you  eat  too  much,  you  ge . 
•ch  ache:   when  you  drink  too 
get  a  headache:  when  you  go  to  any 
•zoess,  you  get  an  economic  han 
w«  call  a  depression  when  It  Is  little 
panic  when  it  is  big. 

When  we  have  a  war.  the 
about  10  years  after  the  war. 
course,  by  a  boom.    Without  a  w^r 
locate    peacetime    economy,    it's 
years  from  one  panic  to  another. 

Before  the  panic  of  1837,  the  Ffeople  en> 
gaged  in  a  feverish  real-estate  sp  »cvilatlon, 
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Wood  lots  In  Maine  Jumped  from  15  to  150 
an  acre.  Three  hundred  and  forty-seven  new 
banks  were  started,  most  of  them  loaning 
money  In  ridiculous  amounts  upon  real 
estate.  When  the  panic  broke,  they  all  sus- 
pended specie  payment. 

North  Carolina  farms  were  sold  for  2 
percent  of  their  supposed  value:  Mississippi 
repudiated  Its  State  debt:  Pennsylvania  sus- 
pended payment  of  interest:  laws  were  passed 
In  Western  States  to  prevent  property  being 
sold  for  debt. 

Early  in  1837  great  firms  in  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  failed;  cotton  fell  from  20  cenU 
to  10:  poorhouses  were  crowded:  a  mod  of 
5.000  men  attacked  the  city  hall  in  Boston. 
The  panic  reached  its  lowest  ebb  in  1841. 
and  finally  ran  its  course. 

The  Mexican  War  was  followed  by  a  great 
boom  in  slaves,  and  9  years  after  the  war. 
preceded  by  a  slave  boom,  we  had  the  panic 
of  1857.  which  was  not  as  severe  as  the  pre- 
ceding panic,  lasting  only  2  jears. 

In  1860  we  had  the  Civil  War.  tn  1865  the 
war  was  over.  Gloomy  predictions  were  made 
that  the  soldiers  would  never  settle  down, 
but  the  restless  days  were  soon  over;  a  great 
postwar  boom  led  by  the  railroads  was  soon 
under  way.  ' 

Yet,  in  1873 — 8  years  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War — there  came  a  great  panic 
which  lasted  6  years. 

E\'en  the  smartest  men  didn't  see  it  com- 
ing: William  H.  Vanderbilt.  considered  very 
farsighted.  was  paying  $120  a  ton  for  steel 
rails  Just  before  the  crash.  Jay  Cooke  failed: 
also  Fisk  and  Hatch,  Henry  Clews  &  Co.. 
Union  Trust  Co..  and  the  textile  house  of  the 
Spragues.  of  Providence,  for  a  greater  amount 
than  the  total  State  and  municipal  debts 
of  the  entire  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Without  a  war  in  between,  we  Jump  20 
years  to  the  next  panic.  We  Republicans 
alwajrs  call  the  panic  of  1893  the  Cleveland 
panic.  Just  as  you  Democrats  call  the  panic 
of  1929  the  Hoover  panic. 

In  the  panic  of  1893.  407  public  and  private 
banks  failed.  Wheat  went  to  49  cents  a 
bushel.  The  Reading.  Erie.  Atchison.  Union 
Pacific.  Northern  Pacific,  and  other  railroads 
followed  one  another  into  receiverships. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  roads,  operating 
37.855  miles  of  road,  with  stocks,  and  bonds 
worth  •2.400,000,000.  went  into  bankrutpcy. 

There  was  labor  unrest  all  over  the  world, 
and  fear  that  anarchy  had  arrived. 

Finally  things  got  better.  The  headache, 
the  stomach  ache,  weren't  quite  so  bad.  We 
survived  the  economic  hang-over  and  went 
Into  the  election  of  1896,  McKinley  and  the 
full  dinner  pail  versus  Bryan  and  free  silver. 
In  1898  we  had  the  Spanish-American  War, 
not  a  big  war.  followed  by  a  small  boom,  and 
yet,  9  years  after  this  war,  we  had  a  depression 
under  Theodore  Roosevelt,  when  for  7  months 
many  banks  issued  scrip. 

We  go  along  to  1912.  The  regular  Repub- 
licans ncnninated  \Arilliam  Howard  Taft, 
father  of  the  present  Senator.  The  Bull 
Moosers,  or  Progressives,  nominated  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  the  Democrats  named  the 
president  of  Princeton,  who  won  easily  over 
a  divided  opposition. 

In  1914  three  Important  things  happened, 
and  the  third  kept  us  from  ever  knowing  how 
the  first  two  would  have  turned  out  in  any 
normal,  peacetime  economy.  The  first  was 
Ford's  5-day  week,  the  second  was  the  Under- 
wood tariff  bill,  and  the  third  was  the  First 
World  War. 

Wages  went  higher  than  Pord"B  scale,  and 
tariffs,  high  or  low,  were  no  issue  when  all 
of  our  competitors  stopped  producing  and 
competing  and  started  destroying  and  buying 
mimltions  from  America  with  w(hich  to  kill 
their  enemies. 

This  country  entered  the  war  in  April  1917, 
and  the  war  was  over  in  November  1918. 
Business  boomed  and  prices  zoomed  in  1919 
and  1920,  took  a  serious  drop  in  1921  and 
1922,  and  the  real  boom  started  in  1923,  led 


this  time,  not  by  real  estate,  slave  traffic,  or 
railroads,  but  by  King  Auto. 

In  1923  3.000.000  Americans  bought  the 
first  car  they  ever  owned — a  good  year  for  the 
dealers:  no  tr^de-lns. 

Lumping  trucks  and  cars  together,  the 
United  States  produced  the  following  num- 
ber of  units  in  the  following  years: 

Units 

1923 - 4,  034.  012 

1924 3,  602.  540 

1925 4,  265,  830 

1928 4,  300, 934 

1927 3, 401, 326 

1928 - 4,  358,  759 

1929- 5,  358,  420 

In  1929  we  had  the  peak  of  the  boom  and 
the  beginning  of  the  panic.  We  had  nearly 
everybody  in  debt  for  almost  everything. 
We  had  the  installment  plan  with  a  ven- 
geance, most  all  income  mortgaged,  the  mar- 
ket saturated. 

By  July  15,  1930.  we  had  2.000.000  people 
out  of  work  in  England.  3.000,000  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  Christmas  it  was  5.000,000, 
half  a  million  In  Italy,  and  300.000  in  little 
Austria.  Conditions  in  all  other  countries 
were  comparable,  except  France,  which  had 
little  mass  production,  and  two-thirds  of  her 
people  still  in  small  towns  and  on  the  farms. 
Later,  she.  too.  was  swept  Into  the  world 
depression. 

In  1932  we  had  in  these  United  States  of 
America  15,000.000  unemployed,  and  our  total 
Income  for  that  year  was  $40,000,000,000. 
$3,000,000,000  less  than  we  paid  In  Federal 
income  taxes  in  1944  in  a  war-spurred 
economy. 

In  1933,  under  a  new  President,  we  de- 
valued the  dollar,  started  relief  and  deficit 
financing.  In  1936  the  soldiers  of  the  First 
World  War  were  paid  their  bonus,  and  this, 
added  to  everything  else,  was  mildly  infla- 
tionary, so  that  in  the  beginning  of  1937  we 
had  many  amateur  and  professional  econo- 
mists predicting  a  new  perpetual  boom,  only 
to  have  such  a  sudden  drop  that  In  1938  the 
railroads  hauled  less  tonnage  than  in  the 
worst  depression  year  of  1932,  when  only 
1,370.678  automobiles  were  manufactured  in 
America. 

So  we  come  to  1939,  with  nothing  settled, 
ever3rthing  postponed,  a  mounting  debt 
which  seemed  in  those  days  staggering,  no 
added  employment  in  private,  profit-making 
enterprise.  We  drift  along  to  September, 
when  Germany  marches  into  Poland,  Britain 
declares  war  on  Germany,  and  the  world  is 
in  the  Second  World  War. 

Britain  sold  the  American  stocks  of  her 
citizens  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange — 
Atchison  at  $18  a  share,  and  other  equities 
at  similar  prices. 

When  English  funds  were  exhausted,  we 
had  the  lend-lease,  then  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
then  two  wars. 

Now  the  wars  are  over,  but  not  their  re- 
sults: not  the  physical  destruction,  not  the 
moral  degradation,  not  the  spiritual  scars, 
not  the  hunger  and  the  hate;  not  even  the 
seeds  of  the  third  world  war. 
Shall  we  walk  down  the  same  old  road? 
Shall  we  learn  nothing  and  repeat  every- 
thing? 

Shall  we  continue  In  the  war-boom-panic- 
war  cycle? 

Shall  we  have  a  1947  and  a  1948  something 
like  1921  and  1922,  then  the  boom  of  3.  5,  or 
7  years,  and  then  the  panic  as  deep  as  the 
boom  was  high,  and  then  the  third  world 
war  fought  with  atomic  weapons? 

American  cities  have  not  known  the  ruin 
and  rubble,  the  mud  and  blood,  the  filth  and 
disease  of  modern  war. 

Shall  we  risk  knowing  it  In  the  next  atomic 
confiict? 

For  20  years  after  the  First  World  War 
America  acted  as  if  she  had  no  interest  In, 
or  responsibility  for,  world  conditions,  as 
if  dictators  and  hate,  and  exploitation  and 
aggression  against  weak  peoples  and  small 
nations  could  never  harm  or  touch  smug. 
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prosperous,  isolated,  ocean-protected  Amer- 
ica. 

In  this  radio-radar-electronic-auto-aero- 
atomlc  age,  the  ocearu  are  not  as  much 
protection  as  was  the  moat  around  a  medi- 
eval castle. 

The  airplane  made  isolationism  imprac- 
tical. 

The  atom  bomb  makes  it  impossible. 

So  I  believe  in  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  a  start,  and  I  am  willing  to  make 
any  start,  no  matter  how  little,  and  any 
compromise,  save  with  liberty,  conscience, 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  the  hard- 
won  freedoms  of  worship,  assembly,  speech, 
and  the  press. 

Let  us  take  a  new  interest  in  politics  on 
all  levels. 

I  don't  condemn  the  men  who  hold  public 
office;  I  condemn  those  businessmen  and 
civic  leaders  who  refuse  to  serve  in  their 
towns,  on  their  school  boards,  in  their  coun- 
ties, their  State,  and  the  Nation.. 

We  need  public  men  who  think  of  the 
next  generation,  not  the  next  election — who 
represent  the  great  public,  not  some  pri- 
vate pressure  group. 

Let  us  protect  the  Nation  and  the  way  of 
life  which  has  the  greatest,  longest  record 
for  giving  every  man  a  good  Job,  every 
woman  p  good  home,  and  every  child  a  good 
education  and  equal  opportunity. 

And.  In  the  name  of  the  dead,  the  living, 
and  the  tuborn,  let  us  suive  with  every 
power  at  our  conunand  to  win  a  durable 
peace. 


Mayor  ODwyer't  Plan  for  Labor  Peace 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUaNE  J.  KEOGH 

or  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1947 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  and,  undoubtedly,  more  will  be  said 
with  respect  to  proposals  for  effecting 
permanent  and  peaceful  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  It  is.  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising that  the  great  city  of  New  York 
under  the  able  and  Inspiring  leadership 
of  the  present  mayor.  Wilham  ODwyer, 
has  taken  the  lead  In  this  most  im- 
portant field.  General  ODwyer  has 
taken  the  Initiative  in  the  establishment 
of  a  successful  plan  for  adjusting  labor 
disputes  that  menace  vital  services  af- 
fecting the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York  City. 

His  plan  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  and  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  January 
8.  1947,  and  which  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
insert  herewith: 

LaBO«      PKACX      HeBS      jREDrrED      TO      PANn>— 

Mator's  Eme'-genct  Division  Hailed  foe 
HEI.PING  To  Avebt  Threat  or  Major  Tie- 
Ups — Cooperation  Its  Policy— Board  of 
Best  Brains  in  Cttt  Bust  Before  Con- 
tracts End,  Uses  No  CoMPtn.sioK 

(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 

The  averting  of  the  threatened  tugboat 
strike  focused  new  attention  yesterday  on 
the  success  of  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  plan  for  cop- 
ing with  labor  disputes  that  menace  vital 
services. 

Much  has  been  written  to  recent  weeks 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Toledo  plan 
and  other  programs  for  promoting  industrial 
peace  but  relatively  little  note  has  been 
taken  of  the  techniques  that  New  York  City 


has   been    evolving   to   ksep   Itself   free   of 
crippling  strikes. 

Since  October  1.  when  the  mayor  estab- 
lished the  city  labor  relations  division  un- 
der the  direction  of  Edward  C  Magi^lre  there 
has  been  no  major  walk-out  here.  Dteputes 
involving  bus  drivers,  telegraph  workers, 
school  custodial  employees,  building-con- 
struction workers.  fuiMral  drivers,  and  many 
other  groups  have  been  settled  without 
strikes. 

start  before  contract  ends 

The  division,  with  only  four  men  on  Its 
regular  staff,  has  confined  Itself  to  disputes  In 
key  Industries.  Its  practice  is  to  communi- 
cate with  management  and  labor  representa- 
tives in  such  industries  a  full  month  before 
their  contracts  expire  and  urge  them  to  begin 
negotiations  right  away. 

If  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made 
within  2  weeks,  the  division  notifies  the  Slate 
mediation  board  or  tlie  regional  offices  of  the 
United  States  Conciliation  Service.  The 
division  itself  does  not  step  m  until  It  ap- 
pears that  the  strike  dead  line  will- be  reached 
without  an  agreement. 

When  it  does  intervene  the  city  agency 
reqiiests  that  the  State  or  Federal  mediator 
be  a-ssigned  to  cooperate  in  the  city's  efforts 
to  effect  a  settlement.  There  is  no  rigid 
formula  to  which  the  division  clings  in  its 
approach  to  critical  situations,  but  one 
technique  that  it  has  employed  with  uniform 
success  has  been  the  appointment  of  three- 
man  committees  representing  the  public, 
employers,  and  labor. 

"It  has  been  our  good  fortune."  Mr.  Magulre 
said,  "to  obtain  the  services  of  really  out- 
standing citizens  on  these  tripartite  commit- 
tees. In  all  cases  they  have  been  men  of 
great  wisdom  and  they  have  given  unspar- 
ingly of  their  time  and  experience. 

""Their  great  contribution  has  been  to  make 
the  parties  in  a  dispute  realize  the  public 
Interest  involved  and  the  responsibility  they 
bore  to  the  public.  They  have  represented 
the  best  brains  of  the  conunimity." 

PERSONNEL   CHANCES   PLANNED 

Mr.  Magulre  said  the  mayor  had  no  in- 
tention of  setting  up  a  permanent  panel  of 
employer,  labor,  and  public  repiesentatlves 
because  of  the  fear  that  the  members  might 
grow  "stale  or  shopworn"  through  being  called 
on  too  often:  It  was  Mr  Magulre 's  hope  that 
no  one  would  be  asked  to  serve  more  than 
once  in  6  months. 

Thus  far  none  of  the  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  has  had  to  exert  any 
compulsion  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  Mr. 
Magulre  said  All  agreements  have  been 
reached  through  voluntary  discussion  and 
mediation  In  the  privacy  of  committee  meet- 
ings with  labor  and  management  negotia- 
tors. 

"The  last  thing  we  want  to  do,"  Mr.  Ma- 
gulre said,  "is  to  have  a  committee  impose 
a  settlement,  but  If  a  situation  were  so  vital 
to  the  public  welfare  and  there  was  no  ap- 
parent hope  of  reaching  an  agreement  or  of 
submitting  the  dispute  to  arbitration  we 
might  ask  a  committee  to  make  a  report  to 
the  mayor.  If  he  approved.  It  would  be  mat*e 
public  as  a  means  of  exerting  pressure  on  the 
parties." 

One  activity  in  which  the  city  labor  re- 
latione division  has  been  heavily  engaged 
has  been  the  handling  of  labor  problems  af- 
fecting the  city's  own  employees.  Julius 
Kass.  counsel  of  the  division,  served  as  a 
member  of  the  mayor's  committee  on  city 
salary  Increases.  A  comprehensive  plan  for 
labor  relations  and  grievance  machinery  In 
all  city  departments,  except  the  board  of 
transportation,  will  be  submitted  to  the 
mayor  by  Mr.  Magulre  later  this  month. 

OBOITP  I.KADKM  COOPERATB 

To  help  maintain  the  record  of  labor  pe&ce 
built  up  in  the  last  3  months,  Mr.  Magulre 
has  conferred  with  leaders  of  many  labor 
groups  and  boards  of  trade.   They  have  prom- 


ised their  cooperation  tn  making  available 
to  the  division  copies  of  contracts  and  con- 
tract termination  dates  in  order  that  tha 
city  may  become  aware  of  threatening  situa- 
tions sufficiently  far  in  advance  to  prevent 
strikes. 

Mr.  Maguh*  emphasized  that  additional 
data  were  still  needed  on  expiration  dates. 
ertea  though  the  division's  own  activities 
will  extend  only  to  those  industries  it  be- 
lieves essential  to  the  public  welfare. 

"We  are  a  small  organieation.  and  we  in- 
tend to  suy  so."  Mr.  Magulre  said.  'We 
do  not  want  to  grow.  The  Job  can  b*  done 
by  this  small  organisation,  or  our  theory  is 
cockeyed. 

"We  are  not  to  competition  with  the  S^ate 
mediation  board  or  the  United  States  Con- 
ciliation Service.  All  we  want  to  do  to  sup- 
plement their  work." 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Magulre  and  Mr.  Kass, 
the  division's  personnel  tocludes  Theodore 
W.  Kheel,  deputy  director,  and  Henry  Lyons, 
mediator. 

Peace  in  the  Harbor 

The  settlement  at  city  hall  Saturday  niglit 
of  issues  between  local  tugboat  operators  and 
union  employees  did  more  than  avert  a  ivpe- 
tltion  of  last  years  critical  tie-up  to  this 
port.  It  Illustrated  clearly  that  timely  action 
by  Federal  and  municipal  officials  can.  if 
reason  prevails,  provide  an  answer  to  such 
labor-management  rifts  as  paralyaed  the 
Nation's  economy  on  ?o  many  occasions  last 
year 

Negotiators  for  Local  338.  United  Marine 
Division.  International  Longshoremen's 
Association.  AFL,  and  ttigboat  operators  be- 
gan their  discussions  2  months  ago.  They 
made  litle  progress  and  there  were  todications 
that  another  strike  of  harbor  craft  workers 
would  be  called  after  the  expiration  of  their 
contract  on  December  31.  The  10-day  walk- 
out by  the  local  last  February  had  threatened 
local  fuel  and  food  supplies  and  led  to  an 
unprecedented  3«-hour  shutdown  of  many 
of  the  city's  public  buildtogs.  Another  such 
strike  would  hsve  been  a  catastrophe. 

Early  last  month,  however,  the  United 
States  Conciliation  Service  entered  the  dls- 
pirte.  A  week  ago  Mayor  OTSwyer  appointed 
an  emergency  labor  board  in  a  further  effort 
to  bring  alKJUt  a  settlement.  Intensive  work 
by  members  of  both  agencies  contributed 
substantially  to  Saturday  night's  agreement, 
which  came  after  nearly  10  hours  of  almost 
constant  sessions  at  city  hall.  Under  Its 
terms  the  workers  won  a  40- hour  week  in 
place  of  the  prevlcus  48  hours,  a  general  wage 
increase  of  11  cents  an  hour,  and  time  and  a 
half  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  work.  Its  ap- 
proval by  union  membership  Is  regarded  as 
certain. 

Reached  after  concessions  by  both  sides, 
the  settlement  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the 
foresight  of  the  Conciliation  Service  and  the 
city  administration  and  the  untlrtog  efforts 
of   their  appointed   arbiters. 


How  United  States  Food  Saved  Worfd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

OF   inCHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1947 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "How 
United  States  Food  Saved  World," 
written  by  Wallace  R.  Deuel  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  No- 
vember 15,  1946. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

HOW  UNRTD  STATIS  POOD  SATIO  WOSLD- 
NA-nOMS    KXPT    AUVI — INCmEDIBLK 

tamxaa  blocks  raMiNi.  bevolutiohs 

'B7  Wallace  R.  Deuel) 
Washington.— This  Is  the  story  of 
TTnlted  States  saved  the  world  durfng 
last  12  months. 

The  American  people  kept  whole 
alive,  and  prevented  civilization  from 
Ing  In  chaos  and  barbarism  throughojat 
of  the  earth. 
.  It    was    the   greatest    outpouring 
by  one  people  to  others  that  history 
ever  known. 

This  U  the  story  of  how  America, 
In;  others,  also  helped  Itself. 

People  often  say  that  one  more 
destroy  civilization,  but  World  War 
almost  did  that — and  the  danger  u 
yet. 

At   least   the   modem   world   {;xas 
chance  to  survive  now,  however, 
the  United  States. 

The  American  people  have  been 
produce  things  oo  a  ttaggenng  schle 
to  get  those  things  to  the  hundred: 
lions  of  human  beings  who  were 
lack  of  them. 

When  World  Walr  II  ended.  19 
lay  prostrate  and  dying. 

The  peoples  of  these  countries  n 
almost  a  billion — approximately  hal 
human  rac*. 

Europe  was  like  a  charnel  house 
was  a  large  part  of  Asia. 

MnXlONS    HUNGRT 

Tens  of  millions  were  gaunt  wltti  hunger 
and  disease.  They  ached  with  cold  crawled 
tilth  vermin  and  shook  with  fever 

The  world  had  slaughtered  almost  14.000.- 
000  of  Its  best  men— snd  women- -In  uni- 
form, and  wounded  almost  31.000.OX)  more. 

Another  27,000.000  were  missing  cf  prison- 
•  tri  of  war. 

Total  civilian  casualties  were  prJbably  at 
least  as  high  as  those  in  the  armtd  forces. 
Six  million  civilians  were  killed  li  Poland 
alone. 

The  war  had  drtren  T7.000.000 
Ings  Into  alien  areas. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  children 
so  completely   lost   that   they  did 
know  who  thetr  parents  were,  or 
homes  had  been,  or  their  own 
tloitalltles  or  the  mother  tongues 
spoken,  and  neither  did  anyone 
these  things 

The  war  had  destroyed  15.000.000 
and  seriously  damaged  30.000.000 

Tens  of  millions  of  people  had 
t9  live. 

Uore  than  25.000.000  human 
living  In  caves,  dtigouts.  ruined 
holes  In  the  ground  In  White 
"    when  the  war  ended,  and  more  tha^ 
In  Poland 

Whole  nations  were  wearing  their  last 
threadbare  clothes.  Whole  nations  fiad  little 
or  no  fuel  to  keep  them  warm. 

STASVATION 

Starvation  facad  800.000.000  huniin  beings 
when  the  war  ended — two  fifths  of  tqe  hiunan 
face. 

Without  help.  300.000.000  of 
would  have  received  900  calories  a 

This   Is  roughly  what   the  Nazis 
prisoners  in  the  Buchenwald 
camp. 

The  other  500.000.000  would  tjave  had 
approximately  1.500  calories  a  day 

This  Is  roughly  on*  half  as  mudh  as  the 
avarsga  Aneriean  eats.  It  wont  tfwi  keep 
psQpto  alive  and  well  for  long. 

Laif*  numbers  of  people  In  HoliluMi 
so  far  gone  that  they  had  tu  be  gi^  drugs 
so  thty  oould  ssstmllata  food 
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In  an  inland  village  In  Greece  where  re- 
lief deliveries  fell  15  days  behind  schedule, 

one-flfth  of  the  people  were  found  to  be  liv- 
ing entirely  on  roots  and  weeds. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  all  new-bom 
babies  were  dying  In  Poland.  { 

More  than  one-half  were  dying  in  some 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

Twenty  million  children  In  Europe  had 
tuberculosis,  rickets,  and  anemia  because 
they  had  been  so  hungry  for  so  long. 

Epidemics  of  typhus,  typhoid,  cholera, 
smallpox,  bubonic  plague,  dysentery  had 
broken  out. 

Tuberculosis,  malaria,  and  venereal  disease 
were  out  of  hand. 

Over  this  desolation  of  what  had  been  the 
proudest,  the  most  powerful,  the  richest,  and 
the  most  civilized  of  peoples,  there  hung  the 
stench  of  the  unburled  dead. 

Over  them  hung  moral  collapse  and 
despair. 

Europe  and  Asia  were  dying.  Other  na- 
tions were  bound  to  be  soon  stricken,  too. 

It  was  very  near  being  the  end  of  the  mod- 
ern world. 

THK  UNrrZO  STATES  STEPS  IN 

Only  one  country  could  give  the  hitherto 
undreamed-of  help  necessary  to  save  the 
world— the   United   States. 

It  did  give  It. 

America  has  contributed  more  than  $3,342.- 
000.000  to  foreign  relief.  , 

This  has  been  made  up  as  follows: 

Given  to  UNRRA »2.  700.  000,  000 

Donated   through   American 

Red  Cross 178,000.000 

Raised  and  distributed  by  93 

other  private  relief  organi- 
sations          464,000.000 

ToUl 3,342,000.000 

This  contribution  Is  almost  two  and  three- 
quarters  times  as  much  as  the  United  States 
public  debt  In   1916. 

It  la  slightly  more  than  the  total  United 
States  individual  Income-tax  collections  In 
1942. 

It  Is  not  quits  as  much  as  the  American 
people  spent  for  recreation  In  IQSD,  and  It  Is 
roughly  twice  the  total  they  spent  on  toilet 
articles  and  preparations,  barber-  and  beauty- 
shop  services,  and  Oaths  and  massage. 
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CAM  T  KAT  MONST 

But  money  alone  was  useless.  The  world 
couldn't  est  or  wear  dollar  bUls.  Civiliza- 
tion was  dying  for  the  lack  of  goods  and 
services. 

Only  the  United  States  could  provide  these 
necessities. 

A  great  flood-tide  of  supplies  poured  into 
Evirope  and  Asia  from  the  United  States — 
supplies  by  the  millions  of  tons; 

Wheat,  com.  rice,  oats,  and  barley;  dried 
beans  and  peas:  fruit,  eggs,  and  canned  flsh; 
sugar  and  soap  and  shirts  and  steel  bridges 
and  sawmills  and  signal  equipment. 

Milk  and  layettes  and  locomotives;  coal; 
great  road-building  machines  and  tiny  vita- 
min pills  that  were  equally  necessary  to  keep 
people  alive. 

Flame-throwers  to  flght  a  locust  plague 
In  Sardinia,  airplanes  to  spread  DDT  on 
mosquito-breedins;  marshes  In  Greece,  vac- 
cine to  stop  cattle  disease  in  China — all  the 
things  that  might  save  the  world. 

America  Is  sending  more  than  16,500,000 
tons  of  food  abroad  this  year. 

UNRRA  alone  has  shipped,  among  other 
things.  90,861  tons  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts, and  189.626  tons  of  bo«^>,  oils.  fats,  and 
waxes  from  the  United  States. 

The  American  Red  Crass  has  sent,  among 
other  things,  12,500,000  quarts  of  milk. 

JOHN  Q.  amKLlA  OUT 

Amarlcans  prtvataly  contributed  21.730 
eassa  of  foodstulTs  to  a  victory  coUeotlon  tor 
foralfn  relief,  and  aSB.Mt  oseea,  to  a 
eoUeetloti. 


Greek  War  Relief  recently  collected  more 
than  8314.000  worth  of  chocolate-milk  drink. 

The  Maritime  Catholic  Committee  for  the 
Relief  of  Europe  gave  more  than  $136,000 
worth  of  various  foodstuffs  for  Italy. 

A  California  rancher  gave  two  carloads  of 
wheat  for  Chinese  relief.  The  Pueblo  Indians 
of  New  Mexico  sent  UNRRA  a  gift  of  grain. 

Some  234  Inhabitants  of  the  Eskimo  village 
of  Noorvlk,  Alaska,  sent  842  they  had  raised  to 
help  war  victims. 

The  total  American  contribution  has  been 
titanic. 

There  have  been  times  this  year  when  the 
United  States  shipped  more  wheat  overseas 
m  a  month  than  It  did  In  a  whole  year  be- 
fore the  war.  Every  available  port  has  been 
used. 

Early  this  year,  19  Liberty  shliM  were  loaded 
with  wheat  In  Albany,  N.  Y.  An  Ice  breaker 
had  to  be  sent  up  the  Hudson  River  to  clear 
the  way  for  them. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  wheat  had  ever 
been  shipped  from  Albany  during  the  winter 
period  of  heavy  Ice,  but  port  facilities  have 
had  to  be  used  wherever  and  whenever  they 
could  be  found. 

FLOOD   or   CLOTHING 

Torrents  of  clothing  have  poured  out  of 
America,  too. 

UNRRA  alone  has  shipped  more  than  279,- 
000  tons  of  clothing,  textiles,  and  footwear 
from  the  United  States. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  distributed 
more  than  41,000.000  garments  abroad. 

More  than  7.000,000  Red  Cross  garments 
have  gone  to  France,  4.000.000  to  Italy,  1.- 
000.000  to  Holland,  and  1.000.000  to  Poland. 
The  United  States  exported  almost  no  coal 
to  Europe  before  the  war.  This  year,  ship- 
ments have  run  between  1,400.000  and  2.000,- 
000  tons  monthly. 

Some  coal   has  even   been   shipped   from 
Utah  to  Europe  by  way  of  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
American  medical  and  sanitation  supplies 
have  flooded  Into  Europe  and  Asia,  too. 

The  Red  Cross  haa  sent  whole  hospltsl 
units,  bacterlologlcals  and  drugs.  X-ray  sup- 
plies, bedding  and  rubber  sheets,  equipment 
for  producing  penicillin,  blood  plasma,  de- 
contamination units. 

The  Red  Cross  has  Just  made  187,000,000 

surgical  dressings  avallabls  for  foreign  relief. 

It  had  previously  sent  97.000,000  dressings 

to  Poland.  25,000.000  to  luly,  and  10,000.000 

to  Norway. 

The  Red  Cross  has  also  sent  9,000.000 
vitamin  tablets  to  Poland  and  7.200.000  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  1,000.000,000  units  of 
penicillin  to  Holland. 

It  has  shipped  2.000.000  poiinds  of  soap 
overseas. 

The  United  States  Council  for  Relief  Agen- 
cies has  just  sent  7,000,000  units  of  InsuMn 
to  the  United  States  zone  In  Germany  and 
has  arranged  with  Denmark  to  buy  5,000,000 
units  more  a  month. 

rACIUTIES     TAXED 

This  torrent  of  goods  has  sometimes 
swamped  transport  facllltie- 

Ther"  were  not  enough  ships  to  move  the 
supplies  until  the  war  ended  and  the  major 
redeplo3rments  ceased. 

When  ships  became  available,  tie  flood- 
tide  of  goods  they  ^iired  into  Europe  and 
Aala  overwhelmed  the  transport  facilities 
there. 

Amerlc!  had  to  deliver  the  gcxxls,  as  well 
as  produce  them. 

So  trucks  and  tires  and  parts  and  oil  and 
gasoline  are  belnr  sent  overseas,  too. 

With  them  are  going  whole  motor  vehicle 
repair  shops,  road-building  machinery,  and 
locomotives  and  freight  cars  and  track,  spikes 
and  ties  and  tugs  with  LSTs  and  LJSM's  and. 
LCM's. 

UNRRA  sent  19  fixed  steel  brldg«  to  China 
thla  year. 

Tbm  American  Bed  Crass  sent  500  btcyeleB 
to  Finland  so  that  nwraes  there  oould  fo  on 
their  rounds  of  mercy. 
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THE  VHTTED  STATES  SHA«  1.  The  mlUlons  Of  men  in  the  armed  forces  Also.  America  itself  wlU  distribute  what  It 

America  has  given  more  to  foreign  relief  ^ve  used  up  more  food  and  other  commodl-  does  contribute    Instead  of  turnir!-  T,  !«-. 

than  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  ties  than  they  had  used  as  clvUlans.  to  others.                                   ^wrmng  ii  over 

The  United  Sutes  has  contributed  73  per-  3.  The  civilians  have  made  more  money          Waahlneton  think»  th.f  ♦>,« .  ♦ 

cent  of  UNRRA  funds.                               *^  and  bought  more  things  with  It  than  ever  whS^Si  waT^^  S  m^t      nf^ 

It  kas  provided  71.6  percent  of  the  total  before.  met  by^SwieS^          ^      ^'  '"*  ^ 

tonnage  of  UNRRA  supplies.  The  country  has  gone  on  wasting  things  on  waioun«rt).n  oIc/k*u1—  *».  .  ..  _w 

America  has  produced  73.1  percent  of  all  a  vast  scale,  too.                          ^         *^  poSSTS^Snit^d^ti^^V'^**"  °"*- 

UNRRA  food  shipments;   66  percent  of  aU  Americans  waste  125.000.000  pounds  of  food  S^mld^eate  a  dtn^^^^^  f««^!^    *  '*°^'" 

clothing,  textiles,  and  footweai;  68.7  percent  a  day.  according  to  one  estimate,  or  enough  Tie  7n^u  eou??^           InflaUonary  pres- 

of  all  fuel,  lubricants,  petroleum  and  prod-  to  add  300  calories  to  the  daUy  diet  of  500.-  --,.   oh«i^.^-I»;'      ».  ^^ 

ucts,  and  92.6  percent  of  all  medical  and  000,000  of  the  world-'s  hungry  human  beings.  u^StlJ^tf^^^    ,J!^^I   ^""^   ^" 

sanitation  supplies.  according  to  another  calculaUon.  Jliw  i    J^^  !  orgaulaed  and  administered 

Besides  Its  enormous  outright  contrlbu-  tJNrrEO  states  polict  wLuV"  J'  '"^^^''f^f; 
tlons  to  relief  the  United  State*  ha*  mAd«  ^  onitkd  states  polict  Finally,  some  people  here  think  that  If  the 
avaUaWe  to  ^hT  rw?^  thf  wc^  S^ce  ^^^f'^  ^"l'*1  outpourings  of  relief  are  Uiiited  States  went  on  pouring  out  relief  ,t 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  or  committed  Itself  to  S.l  ^fvfJif*  *  ^^^  P"'"P«««-  ^oo.  besides  might  encourage  a  "mendicanu'  psychology- 
do  so.  the  staggering  total  of  more  than  rP  5.2^f™-.  ,  .  among  the  recipients  which  would  harm  the 
866,386.000.000  hf  various  other  foTms  .  Contributing  to  relief  Is  not  only  a  spon-  recipients  themselves,  the  contributors,  and 

America  has  done  thi?undi4eTollowlng  TauTa  StlSratTirc^'Srh'iSh'^^"^    ''  the  rest  of  the  world  a.  weU. 

principal  headings:                                         ^  "" T.  ^oSvi'^^n\Ta.Vt:^lS'^^^ ^^  ^        trNTTED  stat«i  «^  woau, 

Lend-lease 851.000,000.000  importance  to  foreign  relief.  ^°tis  a  great  chapter  U^  the  history   of 

British  credit 8, 760, 000. 000  It  has  devoted  some  of  Its  best  talents  and  ^"'ted  States  foreign  policy— and  of  clvili«i- 

Total  foreign  credit  author-  energies  to  making  relief  avaUable  In  the  tlon— ends,    A  new  chapter  begins, 

izatlons  by  Export-Import  greatest  possible  volume.  But  regardless  of  what  the  new  chapter 

Bank 3,458. '71,000  "The  compulsions  of  mere  survival  shape  reveals,  this  remains  true: 

United     States     quota     in  and  guide  much  of  our  foreign  policy  today."  The  modern  world  has  come  within  a  hair's 

World  Bank 3,175.000,000  Dean  Acheson.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  breadth  of  destroying  itself. 

^  w*.'^^  SSl!?     ''"°^     ^      o-TKi^r^^  Political  Affairs,  has  said.  One  people  alone  have  been  able  and  wlU- 

World  Fund 2,780.000.000  "These    compulsions   are  so   strong    that  ing  to  produce  the  things  that  the  world  had 

Civilian  supplies  sent  to  lib-  nearly  everything  we  do  U  directed  to  the  to  have,  or  perish— the  American  people 

erated       and       occupied  preservation  of  life  and  the  preservation  of  The  American  people  have  therebv  alven 

r^i^  -^-"-"r-" V *•  ♦00. 000. 000  society."  the  modem  world-mclud!^  th^wJS 

Credits  advanced  to  finance  There  are   three   main   reasons  why  the  chance  to  survive. 

luroluis   abr^                        fifii  4fi8  ooo  F"*^**  ^  »*?  attaches  such  Importance  to  Suppose  that  America  had  been  unable  or 

surpluses   aoroad 861, 486, 000  foreign  relief :  unwilling  to  do  this? 

Total                               M  'iM  lAi  oati  w  ^"  J^*    f,^P**    humanitarian    reason    of  Suppose   that,   in    another   war,   America 

^^*^ 66,386.267.000  keeping  millions  of  people  alive,  ahould  eulTer  so  horrlbly-along  with   tS 

•ivintt  billion  ottTLAT  2'  The  feeling  that  the  United  SUtes  owes  others— that  the  American  people  would  not 

Only  a  part  of  this  total  has  been  or  will  !.?„*"l"  *  f!?' °!  ^'^^''Jf'J'tlF  "^'^^  ^  ^^  "**'*  ^  """  everyone  else,  even  If  they 

be  available  at  any  one  time.    Some  of  it  will  IZTjJ^^  S^J^Z'VL  ^nlri,^*^^?^*^  '*"^***  *°  **°  ^^ 

be  paid  back  and  with  Interest.  I^nn7n  J  of  ?i^  -»          ^^^^^  '°  ^^*  ^°'°^ 

able  and  without  which  the  world  would  have  emSov                                                                                                 

P*""^^***-  3    To  make  a  de«.nt  uorirt  nr««ihi«    or,H  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

These  ouUays  plus  American  contributions  thereb?  Jive  AmertSi  nwn  nnrn^     '  «•              ^^ 

to  foreign  relief  total  almost  870,000,000.000.  ^^^^^^^  "*''*  America's  own  purpoeee.  or 

The  total  United  States  national  Income  '^'hat  tJNiTXD  states  wants  UAM    UADDY  Ft  nnfl  RVDH 

reached  this  figure  In  only  one  prewar  year-  The  basic  aim  of  American  foreign  policy  n/tiVAl   TLl/V/U  DIIVU 

1W7.  is  to  create — or  maintain— the  kind  of  world  °''  ▼**»**"* 

The  United  States  public  debt  didn't  total  society  in  which  the  United  States  can  be  IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  states 

70  billions  until  1942.  safe,  can  remain  at  peace,  can  prosper  and  *«*«• 

Total  wages  and  salaries  paid  in  private  can  preserve  Its  free  Institutions  and  ways  of  Wednesday.  January  8,  1947 

American  Industry  didn't  reach  thst  figure  life.  ^^      nvTjrk      k#        o-.  .j     *      t 

tmtlll»43.  These  things  are  possible  only  in  a  world  „  ^^j     ^^^^^-     Mr      President.     I     ask 

Seventy  billion  dollars  Is  almost  three  and  in  which  there  is  a  safe  balance  of  power,  a  Unanimous  consent  iO  Insert  in  the  Ap- 

one-half   times   as   much   as   the   American  world  which  is  peaceful  and  In  which  there  PendiX  of  the  Record  an  article  written 

people  used  to  spend  oh  food  plus  tobacco  In  is  a  reasonable  degree  of  prosperity.  by  Mr.  Hartley  W.  Barclay,  and  published 

a  year  In  the  period  from  1929  to  1941.  Without   foreign    relief   on    an   enormous  in   the   New   York   Times   of   Thursday 

It  is  almost  eight  times  what  they  spent  scale,  the  modem  world  had  no  chance  to  January  2  With  reSDect  to  the  outlonk  fm* 

m  a  year  on  housing  during  that  pe.iod.  be  prosperous.  the  durabie  goods  industry. 

coLossAX.  Pow..  Nor  comd  The"  wo'rld' be''''^'Jce?ur'?or  ^h^^^  ^^^^  no  objection,  the  article 

th!?  t'f.T^r,?  '^^'^  ^.T'.'^  P"^""  <=o^°cl  there  be  any  slJe  bal^S'o?  power  ^^  Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicORD, 

unrth^rthfs^anTsSSi^vShrtsii:  ,,^«««r-  ^^^^k-  r  r*'-  ^-^"^  '' '°"°"" 

ferlng  hardship  at  home            ^^°o"^  »"^  of  millions  would  have  fallen  prey  to  ex-  Bic  Year  Expected  in  Hiavt  Industkt-High. 

Foreign  relief  has  operated  on  the  principle.  ^'"^^i!.nf;,^''^L^f„*i'*S'  *°  *^*  ^t"'     .  Stabilized  Production  Ikdicated  as  Grow- 

"From  each  according  to  his  ability-  to  each  Revolution    would    have    swept    a    dozen  ino  Orders  Add  to  the  Backlog— Durable 

according  to  his  need  '■  countries,  and  Europe  and  Asia  would  have  Goods      Outlook— Increase     in      Ordebs 

America  has  been  by  far  the  best  able  to  *"^!?J°  ^T?^  ^°h  ^'?^^  "f"^.  ^^f "o*^-  ,  Matched  bt  Delivtrt  Rise  Indicates  But- 

S^rosT  ^'  ''  ^"  -^^^""^  '^  '-  .^-T..T^l7nT^   S^thVrsor.  -'  "^rBrHLt^^B^lay) 

cel^eSThf mrt".;ir"  "^  '°"*  '*''  "'  "^^^  '«  ^^Vct^:^  fT^^^l...  ^fecord  bac-og.  and  firm  ojL  for  dur- 

AmerSs     huee    shioments    have     made  °'  *  ^o*"'^'    ^ut  without  American  help  there  •''^^  «°^'  equipment,  tool  and  machinery 

hB^T^d^t^  XJn]^lt^^«^J^..^!^r^  wouldn't  even  have  been  a  chance.  "°"  °ow  on  hand  point  to  1947  prospects 

^^.r  .        1  '°  United  States  production.  for  stabUlaed  production  at  a  high  level,  with 

The  fats  and  vegetable  oils  which  President  a  new  phase  the  ma)or  trend  of  increased  productivity  In 

rruman  has  promised  we  wUl  send  abroad  United  States  policy  on  foreign  relief  and  evidence  as  assurance  of  a  strong   upward 

this  year,  amount  to  only  6  percent  of  esU-  lending  now  enters  a  new  phase.  surge  of  this  field  of  business 

mated  United  States  production.  There  will  be  no  more  huge  outpourings  Many  manufacturers  of  durable  goods,  now 

American   shipments  of  coal  are  only   1  of  American  treasure,  quoting  8-  to  12-month  delivery,  have  le- 

percent  of  national  production.  UNRRA  goes  out  of  business  December  81  ported  that  orders  have  tended  to  increase 

The  American   people  have  eaten  better  '  in  Europe  and  March  81  In  the  Far  East.  as  deUverles  have  Increased,  indicating  Uiat 

since  the  war  began  than  ever  before.  The  world  will  need  large-scale  relief  for  the  arrival  of  a  "buyer's  market  "  may  oecur 

Shortages  have  been  due  primarily  to  two  another  year.     But  the  United  States  will  later  than  was  generally  expected  by  fore- 

^uses:  no  longer  oonUibute  three-fourtlM  oC  It  casters. 
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The     underlying     poat-war     deve 
which  provides  proof  of  the  further 
tag  of  the  American  economic  seem 
\f  iMfKl  upon  capital  gooda 
the  further  increase  In  the 
capital  in  heavy  equipment  to 
output  and  employment,  as  well  m 

While     new      machines,     methoqs 
processes   Installed   and  on   order 
delivery,  to  accelerate  this  trend, 
unrecognized  by  the  public,  large 
tracts  setting  record  figures  for 
of  new  plants  Indicate  that  the 
will  continue  through  1947  and 
Into  1948. 

The  year  1946  opened  with  a 
look  for  the  heavy  manufacturing 
because  of  five  depressing  sltuatloiu 

1.  Shortages  of  materials. 

2.  Unexpectedly  large  requlremen* 
glneoring  and   scientific  developmei  i 

3  Shortage  o^  skilled  labor  and 
supervisory  employees. 

4  Dangers  of  Industry-wide  strike 
Industries. 

6.  Economic  hazards  Involved  In 
plus  disposal  of  equipment. 

These  aspecU  were  further 
existing  allocations  and  priorities 
rl«ls.  indecision  In  cfllclal  quarters 
Ington.    D.    C.    on    Important 
policies,  and  problems  of  price 
Juatments.     Acute  stages  of  mo«t 
problems  have  now  been  passed,  s 
have  report<>d. 

Without  exception,  members  of 
equipment    Indiwtrles    reported 
year  that  the  problem  of  bringing 
parts  and  materials  Into  balance 
of  production  schedules  was  an  acu 
neck  of  their  reconversion 
perlence. 

However,  many  companies  whlo^ 
veloped  well-desltrned  postwar  plan 
adequate    research    Into    customer 
ments  and  product  development  n 
vlved  the  year  In  an  excellent  pojlt 
nld   that   this  period   compared 
run  for  their  normal  postwar  outpu 
they  expected  to  Improve  their 
ther  by  standardization  and  streai^l 
1947 

Price  movements  within  the  hei^.- 
ment  lines  late  in  1946  took  a 
and.  In  many  cases,  a  very  necessary 
adjustment  ranging  from  5  to 
providing    adjustment    for 
rials  and  labor  costs  and  permlttlnj; 
cases  Improvement  of  the  quality 
ucts.     Firm  price  policies  are 
front,  however,  for  the  first  quart^ 

Inventories  at  the  end  of  1946 
unbalanced,  for  the  most  part, 
-needs  for  a  few  scarce  materials 
completion   of   production    parts 
round  out  final  assembly  schedules 
age  of  electric  motors   for 
remained  the  most  serious  of  the 
Innovations  In  distribution  of 
supplies    and    equipment 
delayed  improvements  In  sales 
distribution  policies  for  some  o 
These  steps  were  based,  for  the 
upon  a  careful  study  of  the 
nlcal  neeas  of  Industrial  buyers 
the  products. 

The   result,   greeted  with 
major  distributors  of  tools,  mach 
metals  everywhere,   has  been   a 
advance  In  the  application  of 
agement  to  the  field  of  Industrial 

Whereas  the  financial  and 
volvements  of  the  distributing 
the  industry  In  the  same  pterlod  a 
War  I  were  extremely  serious 
reports  show  no  current   trend 

ventory   speculation,   excessive 

**Khoestrlng"  financing  errors  whlcfi 

about  some  large-scale  failures 
World  War. 
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Spokesmen  reported  at  the  end  of  1946  that 
technological  advancements  in  many  heavy- 
goods  fields  had  not  been  completed  as  rap- 
Idly  as  had  been  scheduled,  in  some  lines,  but 
that  subsuntlal  progress  had  been  made. 
Many  Important  new  products  have  been 
delayed  In  final  production  by  both  shortages 
of  component  parts  and  by  the  extreme  cau- 
tion being  exercised  In  testing  and  perfecting 
equipment. 

Some  of  the  Important  new  proctucts  which 
will  finally  reach  the  mass-production  stage 
in  1947  are  reported  to  be  the  mechanical 
cotton  picker,  gas  turbines  for  power-plant 
use.  electronic  inspection  machinery,  im- 
proved continuous-output  package-manufac- 
turing equipment,  frozen-food-locker  refrig- 
eration. Improved  automatic  painting  and 
drying  machinery,  improved  steel-mlU  rolling 
equipment,  ultra-precision  gages,  higher- 
capacity  machine  tools  using  tungsten -car- 
bide tool  bits,  and  improved  t3rpas  of  trans- 
portation and  material-handling  equipment, 
to  mention  only  a  few  outstandlr^?  lines. 

The  geographical  expansion  of  heavy-goods 
Indtistrlal  plants  continued  during  1946  and 
Is  expected  to  develop  further  In  1947.  Metal- 
working  and  machine  shop  activities  on  the 
west  coast,  in  the  Southwestern  States,  and 
the  deep  South  are  continuing  to  grow,  al- 
though not  at  a  rate  that  could  challenge 
the  leadership  of  the  east  and  middle  west- 
ern re\;ionB. 

Spokesmen  for  the  heavy  Industries  have 
reported  excellent  prospects  for  profitable 
operations  during  1947.  provided  no  upset 
occurs  from  an  unexpected  source.  They 
revealed  an  expectation  that  the  year  would 
mark  the  introduction  of  an  era  of  good 
times,  with  a  widely  distributed  sharing  In 
the  progress  of  their  Industrie*. 
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'We  Know  That  the  Law  Is  Good,  If  a 
Man  Use  It  Rifhtly'! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NrW   YORK 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8.  1947 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  sermon  de- 
livered by  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  William 
J.  Mahoney.  C.  M.,  president  of  St.  John's 
University,  at  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
held  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  on  September 
26.  1946,  commemorating  the  opening  of 
the  courts  for  the  year  1946-47 : 

"VrX  KNOW  THAT  THE  LAW  IS  GOOD.  XT  A  MAN  USE 
rr  BIGHTIT" — I   TIMOTHT    i:  8 

We  would  Interpret  this  Inspiring  gather- 
ing here  this  morning  as  a  public  and  sincere 
endorsement  of  these  quoted  sentiments  of 
the  apostle.  "We  know  that  the  law  is  good. 
If  a  m&n  use  It  rightly."  The  law  Is  good  In 
Its  nature  and  becomes  good  In  Its  execution 
when  used  rightly. 

The  law  Is  good.  It  must  be  good  because 
it  comes  from  Gcd.  Who  Is  the  essence  of 
Goodness.  So  we  can  say  not  that  the  law  Is 
;ood.  but  rather  that  the  law  Is  God.  It  Is 
what  God  would  have  men  do.  It  Is  the  will 
of  the  Creator  Imposed  upon  Hla  creatures. 

In  t^e  beginning  God  said.  "Let  there  be 
light"  (Gen.  1:3).  and  history  records  that 
light  vas  made.  And  In  that  light,  creation 
first  saw  the  beginning  of  an  inexorable  law — * 
the  will  of  the  Creator  stamped  upon  the 
work  of  His  hands.  From  then,  and  forever 
after  there  would  be  unquestionable  evidence 


of  a  design  of  order  and  »  changeless  law. 
Night  would  follow  day  as  summer  would 
follow  spring.  There  would  be  the  ever  en- 
during force  of  gravitation  and  the  persis- 
tency of  the  mathematical  formula  that  two 
and  two  make  four  There  would  be  the  In- 
evitable and  uniform  pattern  of  life,  repro- 
duction and  death  In  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms.  The  eternal  will  of  God 
became  the  Immuttble  law  of  animate  and 
Inanimate  creatures  alike.  Flat  lux.  Flat 
lex. 

Then  on  the  elxth  day  of  creation  God 
created  man.  the  most  noble  and  beloved  of 
His  creatures.  He  would  make  man  accord- 
ing to  His  own  image  and  likeness.  But  was 
man  who  was  created  a  little  less  than  the 
angels  to  be  and  live  without  the  law?  Was 
he  to  be  nature's  solitary  boast  of  defiant 
Independence?  No  The  paragon  of  per- 
fection still  remained  a  creature  of  God. 
Man's  own  reason  made  known  to  him  that 
despite  his  exceptional  gift  of  free  will  he  was 
also  subject  to  a  superior  law.  Flat  homo. 
Plat  lex. 

The  eternal  law  that  governs  all  creatures, 
as  it  is  applied  to  man  is  known  specifically 
as  the  natural  law.  It  was  from  the  begin- 
ning decreed  that  man  should  do  good  and 
avoid  evil.  And  this  unwritten  law  received 
In  time  a  more  definite  articulation  when  It 
was  written  by  God  upon  the  Mosaic  tablets 
of  stone.  This  law  we  know  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. And  within  the  sphere  of  this 
natural  law  must  live  man  and  move  and 
have  his  being  if  the  order  of  creation  is  to 
be  completely  maintained  and  mankind  not 
to  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  For 
God  so  wills  it'. 

Law  in  Its  nature  and  origin,  therefore.  Is 
something  Intrinsically  good,  something  In- 
herently holy.  It  comes  from  God.  Aiid 
consequently  Its  human  expression  must 
stem  from  God.  "For  there  exists  no  author- 
ity except  from  God"  (Rom.  13:1).  Civil 
legislation  becomes  sacred  as  it  squares  with 
divine  legislation.  The  common  law  and 
court  of  equity  are  but  detailed  ramifications 
and  specific  applications  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  must  be  revered  as  the  Code 
of  Sinai.  As  our  late  beloved  holy  father. 
Pope  Plus  XI,  declared,  the  Juridical  order 
must  be  "an  outward  refraction  of  the  social 
order  willed  by  God.  a  luminous  product  of 
the  spirit  of  man  which  is  In  txirn  the  Image 
of  the  spirit  of  God." 

Human  law,  therefore,  and  we  speak  of  a 
good  law.  because  a  bad  law  Is  no  law,  but 
rather  a  species  of  violence,  reflects  the  will 
of  God.  And  this  divine  reflection  Is  found 
not  only  In  him  who  makes  the  law  as  In  him 
who  enforces  it,  but  In  the  highest  to  the 
lowliest  agents  of  the  law.  Were  the  blessed 
sacrament  of  the  altar  to  be  carried  In  sol- 
emn procession  by  the  Pope  of  Rome,  all 
CathoUcs  aK>uld  bend  their  knees  In  devout 
adoration.  This  would  also  be  true  If  the 
blessed  sacrament  was  carried  by  a  bishop  or 
country  parish  priest,  or  even  In  time  of 
emergency  by  a  layman.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence who  Is  the  carrier,  but  it  does  make  a 
difference  what  is  carried.  And  so  also  In  the 
exercise  of  the  law.  be  he  President  or  police- 
man. Judge  or  attorney,  he  carries  the  same 
sacred  thing— the  law— the  expressed  and 
sacramentallzed  will  of  God.  The  court  of 
law,  therefore,  must  partake  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  sanctuary  We  do  speak  of  the  min- 
ister of  Justice.  And  It  Is  In  this  sense  that 
the  apostle  speaks  when  he  says.  "We  know 
that  the  law  is  good  If  a  man  uses  It  rightly." 
They  who  handle  the  law  handle  the  will 
of  God.  There  are  many  people  In  this 
country  who  do  not  profess  belief  In  God 
or  who  at  least  do  not  Identify  themselves 
with  any  public  and  organized  worship  of 
God.  Yet  they  look  above  and  beyond  them- 
selves for  some  ultUnate  source  of  personal 
safety,  economic,  social  and  International 
security,  and  the  protection  of  their  Inallen- 
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•bit  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of 
happiness  And  thank  God  the  traditional 
democracy  of  America  would  not  tolerate 
the  enthroning  of  a  false  god.  a  self-ap- 
pointed dictatorship  or  entertain  a  philos- 
ophy of  law  called  Juridical  positivism  which 
Pope  Plus  XI  says  "attributes  a  deceptive 
mi^Jesty  to  the  setting  up  of  purely  human 
laws,  and  leaves  the  way  open  for  a  fatal 
divorce  of  law  from  morality."  And  hence 
our  fellow  citizens  who  do  not  accept  God 
or  church  find  their  own  hope  of  human 
security  in  our  Government,  courts,  and  law- 
yers. These  agencies  become  the  only 
sanctuaries  whither  such  people  can  flee  for 
protection  against  the  criminal,  the  redress 
of  wrongs,  ano  reestablishment  of  the  rights 
due  them.  These  agencies.  If  they  do  not 
represent  God  to  these  people,  at  least  should 
hold  Inviolate  the  Imperishable  sanctity  of 
the  law  and  be  valiant  custodians  of  the 
tabernacle  of  human  rights. 

With  people  who  believe  in  God,  the  court 
of  Justice  becomes  even  more  holy  ground 
where  the  will  of  God  Is  reverentially  and  Im- 
partially dispensed  to  His  obedient  children. 

We  know  the  law  is  good  if  a  man  uses  It 
rightly.  And  we  know  that  those  who  deal 
with  the  law  in  any  official  or  professional 
capacity  will  use  it  rightly  If  they  are  con- 
vinced they  are  interpreting  and  executing 
the  win  of  God  toward  His  people.  They 
have  been  appointed  human  ministers  of 
divine  Justice  and  charity.  They  have  been 
ordained  as  legates  to  carry  Into  effect  what 
St.  Paul  calls  the  ordinance  of  the  angels.' 
(Acts  7:  63.) 

With  confidence  that  wo  have  expressed 
your  own  thoughts  and  feelings  this  morn- 
ing, we  are  htippy  to  greet  the  members  of 
the  Catholic  Lawyers  Guild,  their  associates 
and  friend.*  at  this  opening  of  the  New  Court 
Year.  The  law  Is  good  and  holy  in  lU  origin 
and  nature.  And  we  feel  that  In  your  hands 
It  shall  remain  good  and  holy  in  Its  execu- 
tion. 

May  the  holy  spirit  of  God  prompt  and 
guide  you  in  your  deliberations. 


Resolutions  of  Poweshiek  County  (Iowa) 
Farm  Bureau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8, 1947 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  desire  to  include  a 
set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Powe- 
shiek County  (Iowa)  Farm  Bureau  at  a 
special  meeting  held  October  8.  1946.  I 
feel  that  these  resolutions  are  pertinent 
and  will  be  of  value  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  interested  in  agricul- 
tural problems. 

1.  We  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  the  Iowa  and  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federations.  We  will  co- 
operate with  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 

2.  We  pledge  our  wholehearted  support 
to  the  churches,  schools,  and  all  other  organi- 
zations In  the  county  working  for  commu- 
nity betterment. 

3.  We  recommend  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  make  the  United  Nations  Charter 
into  a  workable  instrument  for  a  lasting 
world-wide  peace,  and  that  the  secrets  of 
atomic   energy   be   retained   by   the   United 
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states  until  such  time  as  full  peace  Is  as« 
sured. 

4.  We  feel  that  a  revision  should  be  made 
of  the  present  parity  formula,  making  It  more 
equitable  to  the  producers  of  all  farm  com- 
modities, 

6,  We  demand  the  fulfillment  of  the  90 
percent  parity  price  support  program  for  2 
years  after  the  official  end  of  the  war  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Steagall  amendment. 

6.  Because  of  the  break-down  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  OPA,  resulting  in  Inequitable  con- 
ditions and  Ineffective  control,  we  recom- 
mend the  removal  of  all  OPA  regulations. 

7.  We  believe  that  under  present  condi- 
tions the  control  of  production  of  our  agri- 
cultural commodities  is  necessary  so  that  the 
supply  will  be  in  line  with  the  demand.  We 
recommend  that  this  program  be  continued 
and  administered  by  locally  elected  farmer 
committeemen  up  to  and  Including  the 
State  levels  We  further  recommend  the 
continuance  of  Federal  commodity  loans  and 
purchases,  when  necessary  to  maintain  the 
prices  of  farm  products. 

8.  We  favor  the  100  percent  collection  of 
the  State  income  tax  rather  than  higher 
property  taxes. 

9.  We  recommend  that  all  Income  produc- 
ing property  held  by  nonprofit  otganlzatlons 
be  taxed  as  other  property. 

10.  Since  two-thirds  of  Poweshiek  County 
farmers  are  still  living  on  mud  roads,  we 
recommend  that  a  more  Intensive  road  Im- 
provement program  be  developed  for  the 
construction  of  all-weather  secondary  roads. 
We  recommend  that  a  more  aggressive  State 
all-weather  secondary  road  program  be 
adopted,  including  an  additiunal  1-cent  gas 
tax  for  secondary  road  building.  We  also 
believe  that  a  higher  percentage  of  Federal 
funds  for  road  construction  In  Iowa  should  be 
used  for  all-weather  secondary  roads. 

11.  We  recommend  the  establishing  of  a 
maximum  speed  limit  on  Iowa  roads  and  a 
more  adequate  system  of  highway  markings, 

13.  In  face  of  Increasing  traffic  accidents, 
we  recommend  that  all  automobile  owners  be 
required  to  carry  liability  Insurance  before  an 
auto  license  be  issued. 

13.  We  favor  legislation  as  outlined  In  the 
last  school  code  commission  report  recom- 
mending tl2.000.000  State  aid  annually  for 
schools. 

14.  We  urge  the  creation  of  a  county  board 
of  public  Instruction. 

15.  Since  a  number  of  the  counties  of  the 
State  now  receive  (5.000  county  appropria- 
tion annually  for  extension  work,  while 
others  like  Poweshiek  County  receive  only 
$3,000  annually,  we  recommend  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  so  that  all  counties  will  re- 
ceive tS.COO  annually. 

16.  We  recommend  the  employment  of  a 
full-time  ccunty   nurse. 

17.  We  ask  for  support  In  the  1947  session 
of  the  Iowa  Legislature  for  an  enabling  act 
which  legalizes  the  establishment  of  and  pro- 
vides for  the  maintenance  of  free  public 
libraries  for  rural  persons,  and  to  educate 
toward  the  organization  of  efficient  rural 
library  units  financed  by  local  funds  and 
supplemented  by  State  and  Federal  funds. 

18.  We  recognize  the  valuable  assistance 
rendered  to  agriculture  by  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  the  Experiment  Station, 
Iowa  State  College,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  However,  we 
feel  that  the  exp>erlment  station  should  de- 
vote more  work  and  study  to  the  control  of 
livestock  diseases  and  parasites. 

19.  The  need  of  more  soil  conservation 
practices  In  Poweshiek  County  is  becoming 
more  evident  each  day.  We  recognize  the 
value  of  the  soil  conservation  work  as  carried 
on  by  the  Poweshiek  County  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  pledge  our  support  to  this  program. 

20.  We  recognize  the  valuable  training 
being  given  our  rural  youth  through  4-H  club 
work  and  vocational  agriculture  and  home- 


making  schools.  We  feel  thst  every  rurti 
boy  and  girl  should  have  an  opportunity  for 
the  training  afforded  by  these  programs. 

21.  We  commend  the  farm  service  oAcers 
and  manager  and  the  general  and  special  in- 
surance agenu  for  their  work  and  the  efll- 
clent  operation  of  their  groups. 

22.  The  various  cooperative  associations  In 
the  county  have  made  a  successful  and  val- 
uable contribution  to  agriculture.  We  pledge 
continued  support  and  assistance  to  these 
organizations. 

23.  We  recognize  the  value  of  the  publicity 
and  support  which  the  papers  of  the  county 
have  given  during  the  past  year  and  express 
our  appreciation  to  them  for  their  fine  coop- 
eration. 


What  Goes  On  Here? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  8.  1947 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extension  of  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
herewith  an  item  taken  from  the  Arizona 
Farmer  of  December  28.  1946.  entitled 
"Winter  Seeds.  New  Yuma  Industry." 
This  is  a  very  enlightening  bit  of  infor- 
mation. It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  leg- 
islation now  pending  before  Congress. 
It  throws  much  light  on  the  character  of 
the  soil,  climate,  and  afrrlcultural  po.«;si- 
billties  of  land  In  Yuma  County.  Ariz., 
which  is  now  being  reclaimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  very  area  described  in  the  in- 
cluded article  is  a  part  of  the  Oila  project 
which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  pre- 
paring within  a  few  weeks  to  have  ready 
for  veterans  under  legislation  passed  in 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  project  is  only  partly 
completed,  the  amazing  results  portrayed 
in  this  accompanying  article  lend  weight 
to  the  Justification  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  t\  e  rapid  completion  of 
this  reclamation  work.  The  article  is  as 
follows : 

WINXni     SEEDS,     NrW     TtnCA     INDUBTHT — OATS, 
FE.AS,  WHXAT — AND  WHAT'S  TO  COME  NEXT? 

On  Yuma  Mesa  they're  growing  800  acres 
of  |>eas  this  winter — for  seed  I  They're  grow- 
ing 40  acres  of  oats  there  and  10  more  in 
Yuma  Valley — for  seed!  Those  peas  will  be 
planted  next  spring  In  Washington.  Oregon, 
and  Idaho.  The  oats  will  be  planted  next 
spring  In  Minnesota. 

These  enterprises  sound  like  Interesting 
Arizona  farm  stories,  and  they  are.  But  they 
are  more.  They  are  further  proof  that  the 
Nation  has  discovered  Yuma  County  as  a 
wlntr  seed -producing  area. 

If  farmers  elsewhere  find  themselves  short 
of  desirable  seed,  as  the  pea  growers  of  the 
Northwest  did  last  fall,  they  can  send  to 
Yuma  and  have  seed  grown  In  time  for  their 
next  crop  season. 

Suppose  that  some  seed  house  or  experi- 
ment station  develops  a  valuable  new  va- 
riety of  vegetable  or  field  crop,  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  has  developed  two  varie- 
ties of  70-day  oats.  The  seed  can  be  In- 
creased In  winter  at  Yuma,  under  the  Arizona 
sun  where  there  is  never  any  shortage  of  ir- 
rigation water,  and  the  variety  can  be  In 
commercial  production  at  least  n  year  sooner 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
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That  haa  already  been  done  tn 
of  RtsctM  wheat.     In  fact,  tbe 
ocn  waa  what  brought  to  County  Aient 
Moody  the  Inquiries  which  resulted 
plantlnps  of  peas  and  oats.     He  haa 
atill  other  Inqxilrles  which  may  lead 
and  possibly  btgger  contracts  next 
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But  wait  a  minute.    Don't 
that  ralalng  winter  seed  for 
hurry   Is   all   that   those   Tuma 
In    mind.     Once   their   county 
tenth  of  all  the  alfalfa  seed  produced 
whole  United  SUtea.  and  they'll  be 
that  poaltloo  again  U  market  conditions 
right.    Maybe   they'll   get   back   th 
way,  regardlees  of  the  market  for 
•rd  alfalfas  such  aa  Chilean  and 
Tlan.     For  they  have  the  Jump  on 
In  three  Important  new  varlettea: 
29  cents  a  pound  premium  for  nV 
seed  they  can  grow.  14  cents  for  th^ir 
and  African  seed.    And  It  will  be 
all  indications,  before  they  can  overtake 
mand. 

Then   there's   Bermuda   seed 
Mohawk    district    produced    nearly 
America's  Bermuda  seed  and  can 
Its  output  any  time  more  Is  needed 

On  top  of  all  thU  la  a  factor  J 
portant    as    any    already    mentlonefl 
have  seed  know-how  down  there  a  on 
west  end  of  the  OUa  and  the  soutl  i 
the  Colorado.     They're  seed  speclall^ 
experience  will  keep  them  ahead  of 
petltors.    They  know  how  to  taJke 
vantage  of  their  climate.     They 
to  combat  Insects  and  are  not  afraifl 
on  the  fertilizer. 
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But  since  the  peas  arc  the  most 
lar  development  of  the  current  se 
get  back  to  Tuma  Mesa  and  Ralph 

Late  last  summer.  Bob  Moody  hac 
from  Gerald  Whitney   of   the 
CO..  of  Athena.  Oreg.    Whitney  is  a 
getter  whom  many  ot  the  canners 
ers  or  the  Pacific  Northwest  depen<  1 
the  seed  they  supply  to  their  gnm 
at  once  they  bad  decided  that  the; 
many  tons  more  of  Thomas  Laxtoi 
man  Improved  Gradus.  and 
than  were  available.     Did  Moody 
Dolght  be  a  chance  to  get  a  winter 
on  Tuma  Meea? 

Moody  did  think  so.    His  reply 
vorable  that  Whitney  flew  to  Tmnk 
private  plane.     He   signed   a  ocmtri 
McGlll,   a   young   veteran    who   had 
made  a  name  for  himself  farming 
mesa.     McOlll  swiftly  made  a  deal  ' 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamatloi 
acres  in  forties  and  eighties,  just 
ready  for  water.     His  proposition  _. 
In   with   the  Bureau's  profjram   for 
that  land  ready  to  be  settled  by  G 
A.  BriggB.  who  supervised  the  first 
on  the  mesa  dtvuion  of  the  GUa 
found  that  peas  make  an  ideal 
for   alfalfa,   protecting   It   from   th( 
which  so  often  sweep  across  these 
.^eli^. 

T^  Bureau  furnished  the  alfal 
which  was  drilled  in  with  the  peas 
September  25  and  October  5.  The  ] 
ing  rate  was  100  pounds  to  the  acre 
a  tnfle  light.  Nevertheleee.  there's 
derful  stand  of  both  alfalfa  and 
every  one  of  those  blocks. 

Whitney  again  flew  to  Yuma  on 
8.    This  time  he  was  accompanied 
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els  Wade,  who  grows  1.000  acrca  of 
canning  and  freezing  peas  every  !_ 
Both  agreed  that  the  prospects  coul< 
be  any  brighter.    Two  snappy  nights 
dlately  preceding  had  not  even 
pea  vines,  some  of  which  stood  _ 
high.     Wade    predicted    that    the 
could  surt  in  late  February  and 
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yield  of  dried  pea  seed  will  be  half  a  ton  to 
the  acre:  It  can  be  much  more,  with  any  sort 
of  weather  luck.  I 

MAT  MKU)  HTI.P  AGAIN 

But  a  wandering  farm  editor  was  skeptical 
that  tbLi  one-season  venture  had  any  long- 
term  significance.  "You'll  be  growing  plenty 
of  pea  si;ed  at  home  this  summer  and  prob- 
ably won't  be  back."  he  said. 

"We'll  likely  have  plenty  of  seed  of  these 
varieties,  but  that  doesn't  mean  we  may  not 
be  short  of  something  else,  '  Whitney  replied. 
"If  this  crop  turns  out  all  right,  we  may  be 
looking  to  Yuma  Mesa  for  help  evtry  time  we 
get  in  a  Jem.  And  peas  probably  aren't  the 
only  vegetable  that  wUl  yield  winter  seed  in 
a  district  as  warm  as  this." 

McGlil  is  also  a  figure  In  the  seed-oat 
enterprise.  In  that,  hcwever,  he's  a  partner 
of  Alf  Hess,  who's  giving  him  a  lot  of  help 
With  the  peas.  , 

Tarrirrra  or  BacxsiNO  | 

The  Minnesota  Seed  Co.,  of  Faribault,  wrote 
to  Moody  about  getting  the  seed  of  two  new 
oats.  Mindo  and  Bonda.  increased.  These 
are  ripld-maturlng  varieties.  strong- 
stemmed  and  rust-resistant,  believed  to  be 
the  best  ever  bred  for  the  short  summers  of 
the  Northern  States  and  Canada.  There  was 
only  a  little  seed.  If  the  Mlnnetotans  had 
to  wait  until  1947  to  Increase  it,  they  would 
have  to  wait  until  1948  for  any  extensive 
plantings     They  hoped  to  save  a  year. 

Tuma  County  was  ready  to  oblige.  On 
December  12  He.ss  and  McGlll  began  planting 
15  acres  of  Mlndo  and  23  acres  of  Bonda  on 
the  mesa.  10  of  Mindo  at  Hess's  place  In  Yuma 
Valley.  Again,  alfalfa  went  In  with  the  mesa 
oats,  for  oats  also  are  a  splendid  nurse  crop. 

The  Rescue  wheat  story  has  already  been 
t  'Id  in  Arizona  Farmer  but  will  here  be  re- 
viewed because  of  what  that  experiment  led 
to.  This  is  the  sawfly-reslstant.  solid- 
stemmed  wheat  that  originated  In  Canada 
Just  in  time  to  give  new  hope  to  desperate 
farmers  in  Montana  and  elsewhere.  Ralph 
Mercer.  Montana's  extension  agronomist, 
sought  aid  from  the  Arizona  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station.  A  single  bushel  of 
seed  was  sent  to  the  Mesa  Farm,  Increased  to 
35  bushels  In  the  winter  of  1944-45.  This 
was  enough  to  seed  27  acres  In  Montana, 
which  produced  877  bushels  in  the  summer  of 
1945.  The  Montana  Crop  Improvement 
Association  shipped  100  bushels  back  to 
Arizona  and  that  was  planted  on  100  acres  of 
John  Bretz's  farm  In  South  Gila  Valley,  about 
10  miles  east  of  Yuma.  Bretz's  yield  was 
3.870  bushels,  which  got  to  Montana  In  time 
for  June  planting.  Last  fall  Montana 
threshed  3,870  bushels,  which  Is  plenty  to 
ge',  commercial  production  of  Rescue  started 
in  1947. 

No,  it  doesn't  take  any  super -optimist  nor 
any  wizard  with  second  sight  to  perceive  that 
Yuma  County  has  some  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities In  winter  seeds.  Those  oj^iortunltles 
don't  lie  altogether  on  the  meea.  either. 
Probably  all  the  truck -crop  seeds  wlU  have  to 
be  grown  there:  but  when  It  comes  to  small 
grains,  both  "Yuma  Valley  and  South  GUa 
Valley  are  warm  enovigh. 


To  Reduce  Taxes,  Cat  Public  Expenditures 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OXLABOJCA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  8.  J947 

Mr.    SCHWABE    of    Oklahoma.    Mr. 
Speaker,  much  is  being  said  these  days 


about  the  reduction  of  taxes  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Everyone  wants  this 
to  be  done. 

There  are  many  ways  to  reduce  taxes. 
But  the  surest  way  is  to  cut  public 
expenditures. 

A  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Federal  Government  employees,  and  the 
taking  off  of  the  pay  roll  of  perhaps 
several  hundred  thousand  Federal  em- 
ployees, will  result  in  a  great  deal  less 
spending  of  public  funds.  The  saving 
will  be  made  not  only  in  the  salaries  now 
being  paid  these  employees,  but  In  end- 
ing the  expenditures  of  vast  sums  of 
money  by  these  employees  and  for  hous- 
ing and  oflBce  equipment  and  other  ex- 
penses necessarily  incident  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  vast  army  of  civilians  now  on 
Uncle  Sam's  pay  roll. 

The  public  generally,  and  almost  uni- 
versally. Is  demanding  that  Congress  de- 
lay no  longer  than  necessary  to  take  the 
proper  steps  to  discharge  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bureaucrats  not  needed  in 
peacetime  operations,  who  in  many  In- 
stances are  retarding  reconversion  and 
stifling  much  needed  production.  The 
shifting  of  employees  from  one  bureau  or 
agency  to  another  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  The  taxpayers  cannot  be  re- 
lieved of  their  present  burdens  until  the 
bureaucrats  are  fired.  Apparently  they 
will  not  be  discharged  and  their  names 
stricken  from  the  pay  rolls  until  Congress 
refuses  to  appropriate  the  vast  sums  of 
money  now  being  spait  for  their  salaries 
and  expenses. 

The  first  and  most  important  way  to 
reduce  taxes  is  to  reduce  public  expendi- 
tures. Let  us  begin  by  eliminating  un- 
necessary employees.  The  people  de- 
mand that  this  be  done,  and  I  believe 
Congress  will  carry  out  such  a  program, 
and  that  the  people  will  approve. 

The  following  editorial  appears  In  the 
Tulsa  Dally  World  of  Tulsa.  Okla.,  of 
January  6,  1947.  entitled: 

TH«   PKDXRAL   PAT    HOLL 

Topping  the  agenda  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress will  be  the  Federal  fiscal  problems,  never 
before  so  many.  Important,  tremendous,  and 
timely.  Substantial  tax  and  Budget  cuts 
have  been  pledged  from  various  quarters. 
Also  to  receive  major  attention  will  be  the 
efforts  to  balance  taxation  with  spending. 

The  machinery  to  help  achieve  this  balance 
will  be  available  to  Congress  when  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
are  put  into  effect.  This  act  calls  for  a  more 
adequate  review  of  spending  proposals  by 
means  of  a  "legislative  budget"  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  February  15.  For  the 
first  time  Congress  has  provided  itself  with 
the  tools  with  which  to  examine  and  bring 
needed  efficiency  to  the  largest  governmental 
spending  unit  In  the  world. 

A  stronger  fiscal  control  Is  not  only  neces- 
sary but  Imperative.  The  war-swollen  total 
of  Federal  Government  emplo3nnent  can  well 
be  the  first  target  of  economy  advocates. 
The  S7.500.000.000  peaJt  was  reached  In  1944. 
At  the  end  of  1945,  after  some  cut-backs  had 
been  made,  pay  rolls  were  still  350  percent 
greater  than  in  1939  Today  there  are  2,299,- 
000  civilian  employees  In  the  Fetleral  Gov- 
ernment. Congress  should  determine  the 
number  necessary  for  eOlclent  operation  of 
the  Government  and  promptly  put  a  stop  to 
the  habit  of  becoming  wed  to  the  public  pay 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or  NEW  JCBSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  8. 1947 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  an  article  which*  appeared 
in  the  Denver  Post  of  September  19, 1946, 
written  by  L.  Ward  Bannister,  a  promi- 
nent and  respected  attorney  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  under  the  title  "Here's  a  Cheer  for 
the  Uncommon  Man." 

We  all  recognize  that  the  rights  of 
the  common  man  must  be  protected  and 
that  justice  must  be  spread  evenly  for 
all.  Nevertheless,  we  must  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  uncommon  man.  who  does 
the  unusual  thing  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
to  survive  and  be  protected  in  the  re- 
wards he  obtains  from  using  his  uncom- 
mon abilities,  genius,  and  powers  of 
leadership.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween America  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  that  America  makes  it  possible  for 
the  common  man  to  become  the  uncom- 
mon man.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the 
laborer  of  today  to  become  the  capitalist 
of  tomorrow.  It  recognizes  the  value, 
power,  and  necessity  of  leadership  prop- 
erly and  honestly  performed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

COMGRESSIOMAL   RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HEBE'S  A  CHEER  rOR  THE  UKCXlMMOir  MAN — 
LET'S  NOT  rOKGET  REWARD  rOC  MAM  WHO 
MAKES    PROGRESS 

(By  L.  Ward  Bannister) 
We  hear  much  these  days,  and  rightly, 
about  the  common  man.  but  not  nearly 
enough  about  the  uncommon  man.  Let  us 
beware  that  we  do  not  let  this  man  become 
the  "forgotten  man."    We  need  him. 

We,  the  people,  are  equal  before  the  law, 
and  want  to  stay  so.  for  we  will  have  no 
frozen  classifications,  but  open  ones,  that  we 
may  strive  and  rise  upon  our  merits.  It  Is 
to  be  remembered  however,  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  we  are  not  all  equal  In  ca^cjty  and  at- 
tainments. The  great  majority'^  the  people 
are  honest,  industrious,  and  good  citiaens. 
As  they  strive,  they  progress,  and  the  Nation 
progresses.  They  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
our  national  life.  They  represent  the  com- 
mon man.  Below  that  majority  Is  a  small 
minority  of  the  less  competent.  Indeed,  of 
many  loafers,  some  of  whom,  It  Is  to  be  re- 
gretfully said,  are  beyond  redemption.  Above 
that  majority  Is  another  minority — men  and 
women  of  greater  natural  ability.  Inventive- 
ness, daring  and  achievement.  They  are 
found  to  some  extant  In  all  lines — manage- 
ment, labor,  agriculture,  the  professlona.  the 
sciences,  and  the  arts.  Private  capitalistic 
nations  have  them:  so  does  public  capitalistic 
Riissia,  although,  because  of  greater  individ- 
ual liberty  and  responsibility,  they  are  far 
more  numerous  In  the  former  than  In  the 
latter. 

It  Is  the  members  of  this  supermlnorlty 
who  represent  the  luicommon  man;,  tbe  man 
whom  right  now,  even  in  our  own  America, 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  overlook  and  to  forget. 
It  is  he,  this  lucommon  man,  who  Inspires 
and  guides  the  rest  at  us  Into  greater  en- 
deavor.   It  is  he  who  makes  the  wheels  go 


around  Into  fields  of  greater  accomi^lsh- 
ment.  Indeed,  Into  fields  that  often  are  new. 
What  he  does  Is  for  the  benefit  of  us  aU  In 
point  of  economic  goods  and  of  other  values 
as  well. 

We  need  to  keep  this  uncommon  man  with 
us.    How  are  we  to  do  it? 

.Let  us  not,  through  envy  or  economic  error, 
shackle  too  much  his  greater  abilities.  Let 
us.  In  this  connection,  recall  the  story  of 
Dean  Swiffs  shipwrecked  "Gulliver"  who, 
landing  alone  on  a  strange  Island,  lay  down 
on  the  ground  to  sleep,  only  to  find,  on 
awakening,  that  a  multitude  of  tiny  dwarfs 
had  swarmed  over  his  body  and  had  tied  him 
to  the  earth.  Yes,  they  tied  him  down,  but 
they  had  to  gang  up  on  him  to  do  it;  not 
one  of  them  could  have  done  the  Job  alone. 
No.  "let  not  genius  lay  Its  head  upon  the 
block  while  towering  mediocrity  plays  the 
king." 

How  are  we  to  reward  this  uncommon  man 
so  that  we  may  retain  him  In  our  service? 
There  Is,  in  the  main,  only  one  way.  Rtissla 
tried  another  first,  the  formula  of  equality 
In  economic  reward,  but  In  the  end  had  to 
give  it  up  and  turn  to  that  of  inequality  be- 
cause the  former  rule  proved  Inconsistent 
with  human  nature  and  social  progress.  In- 
deed, by  way  of  Illustration,  wage  differen- 
tials among  the  workers  In  Russia  are  greater 
today,  in  many  Instances,  than  In  America. 

What  should  the  formula  be?  Here  Is  one, 
although  only  symbolically  expressed,  that 
carries  a  rational  appeal: 

A  quart  of  mUk  a  day  to  the  common  man, 
and  two  quarts  to  the  uncommon  man,  for 
the  common  man  knows,  if  he  but  stops  to 
think,  that  he  Is  more  likely  to  get  his  one 
quart  if  the  uncommon  man  gets  his  two,  and 
he  wants  his  one  quart. 

Hall  to  the  uncommon  man! 


Brooklyn's  New  Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1947 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
whicn  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
of  August  12.  1946: 

BROOKLYN'S    NEW    LEADER 

If  we  must  have  political  bosses,  John 
Cashmore,  who  succeeds  the  late  Frank 
Kelly  as  Democratic  leader  of  Kings  Cotinty. 
seems  a  happy  choice.  He  Is  not  one  of  the 
back-room  boys,  but  a  clvlc-mlnded  man  of 
the  people,  whose  career  has  been  as  open- 
faced  as  he  Is.  Time  will  test  his  capacity 
In  the  new  Job,  his  pressure  resistance,  his 
progresslveness  and  his  ability  to  pile  up 
the  impressive  Democratic  majorities  that 
KeUy  manipulated.  But  he  la  equippsd  for 
a  good  start. 

He  knows  the  ropes.  He  has  been  working 
his  way  up  in  politics  for  more  than  20  years, 
from  a  youthful  doorbell-ringer  and  hand- 
bill-passer to  borough  president  of  Brooklyn. 
For  a  poUtlcal  bass  he  is  unusually  experi- 
enced as  an  elected  official,  having  served  In 
the  State  legislature,  the  old  board  of  alder- 
men and  a  vice  chairman  of  the  city  coun- 
cU.  His  approach  to  his  task  Is  a  complete 
contrast  to  that  of  his  reserved  and  soms- 
what  tadttim  predecessor.  He  Is  aflaUe, 
forthright,  a  good  mixer,  a  ready  debater, 
and  an  enthusiast  for  his  favorite  borougb. 


Mr.  Cashmore  may  readily  be  graduated 
from  a  local  to  a  national  flgtnv.  Kings 
County  Is  unique  In  a  dominant  State.  It 
casts  the  second  heaviest  Democratic  vote 
of  any  county  In  the  country.  Its  majorities 
have  repeatedly  carried  this  State  Into  the 
Democratic  column  and  were  considered 
phenomenal  In  the  Roosevelt  years.  But 
BCr.  Cashmore  has  won  even  larger  majorities 
there  than  President  Roosevelt  or  Mayor 
O'Dwyer.  He  is  bound  to  have  a  potent  voice 
In  future  Democratic  conventions,  both  State 
and  national. 


Veterani*    Hospital,    Newinfton,    Cona. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
SpesUcer.  I  have  just  secured  permission 
to  insert  In  the  Congressional  Record 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  recently  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  rehabilitation  com- 
mission of  the  American  Legion  for  the 
Department  of  Ccnnecticut. 

This  resolution  asks  for  the  immediate 
expansion  of  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Hospital,  at  Newington.  Conn.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  128  additional  beds  be  made 
available  at  this  hospital.  This  is  not 
intended  to  interfere  in  any  vay  with 
the  proposed  constructicm  of  a  new  gen- 
eral and  medical  hospital  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment already  owns  ample  land  and  that 
the  power  plant  and  other  utilities  are 
now  adequate  to  provide  for  an  enlarged 
hospital,  the  additional  beds  can  be  pro- 
vided for  just  about  one-half  the  cost  of 
providing  the  same  number  of  beds  at 
some  new  site. 

I  hope  our  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  will  very  early  in  the  session  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  expanding  some 
of  the  existing  smaller  hospitals. 

Resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  re- 
habilitation commission  of  the  American 
Legion  for  the  Department  of  Connecticut 
Voted.  That  without  In  any  respect  Im- 
pairing Its  program  for  hospital  construction 
In  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven,  we  respectfully 
urge  upon  the  Veterans'  Administration  the 
need  of  additional  hospital  beds  at  a  point 
where  they  can  be  provided  with  maximum 
promptitude  and  minimum  cost  because  of 
existing  Installations. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  hospital 
at  Newington  is  outstanding;  and  In  our 
Judgment  It  should  be  expanded  by  128  beds 
to  meet  the  constantly  growing  load  of  vet- 
eran surgical  and  medical  nsoda  before  th* 
situation  becomes  acute.  We  earnestly  rec- 
ommend this,  as  weU  as  the  prompt  installa- 
tion of  long-awaited  surgical  faculties,  and 
respeetfuUy  request  that  these  urgent  mat- 
ters be  given  prtorlty. 

Further  voted.  That  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  th-;  chief  medical  di- 
rector be  requested  to  accord  to  our  chair- 
man an  appointment  to  disctiss  this  Impcr- 
tant  subject  as  soon  as  practicable:  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  for 
their  information  to  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 
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HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWaBE 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  S,  i  947 
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Mr.    SCHWABE   of   Oklaho|na 
Speaker,  on  November  5. 1946. 
by  their  ballots,  made  a  strong 
the  new  Congress. 

They  said,  by  their  votes, 
wanted  to  abolish  regimentatifan 
said,  in  effect,  that  they  wantep 
Congress  to  do  everything 
relinquish  the  chains  of  the 
administration.   The  people 
said  by  their  votes  that  they 
once  more  to  be  simply  American 
told  ur,.  in  no  uncertain  terms 
wanted    the    new    Congress 
America  to  Americans  for 

The  following  article  by  Mr. 
ton.  of  Westbury  Lont,'  Inland 
as  a  full-page  presentation  of 
In  the  New  York  Journal  and 
of  December  13.  1946.  which 
lighted  to  quote  as  a  true 
the  peoples  plea  to  the  new 
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a  PLEA  TO  THS  NTW  COMCaESS.   rO*  IfHE  HEOPLE 

OEMTLutEw:  The  rote  which 
waa  an  i  uietent  protest  tigHinst 
with   the  Uvea  and   liberties  of 

Tbla  tn  terference  came  from 
One   was    by    a   vast    bureaucrac; 
Um  power   to  rule  and   regulate 
often  tn  dlarcgard  of  statutes 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of 

The  second  was  fcy  the    "i 
ment"    of    irresponsible    labor 
have  been  exempt  from  the  law 
all  others  must  live. 

W9  want  bureaucrats  and  labor 
be  governed  by  law. 

We  want  social  sectirtty  from 

We  want  to  be  sure  that  we 
tt  keep  us  warm  and  operate 
dus  tries. 

We  want  to  be  sure  that  our 
not   t>e  plunged  Into  darkness. 

We  want  to  be  sure  that  otir 
have  mUk  and  oiur  chUdren  can  gc 

We  are  tired  of  economic  wars 

We   ««nt    "domestic    tranquilll 
which  we  can  work,  produce  and 

We  want  Irresponsible  power 

We  want  to  return  to 
emmect— equal  Justice  under  Ia« 

We  want  the  Wagner  Act  reviewed 
light  of  tb«  abuses  which  have 
uadar  It. 

We  want  to  know  why  there  have  been 
three  tlmea  as  many  strikes  sine  :  that  act 


C£n 
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We  want  all  workers  to  proape  — because 
they  are  all  customers.  There  ar  no  labor 
gains  when  the  loss  in  wages  tn  m  strikes 
Icavaa  the  worker  behind  the  eigl  t-ball  for 
BoBths  or  years  before  he  can  ca  ch  up. 

There  are  no  labor  gains  wh  n  striltes 
force  wage  Increases  which  do  jot  result 
In  Incrsaacd  production  and  must,  therefore. 
bt  paid  by  ail  the  people  throu^  higher 
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No  man  or  group  of  men  has  tlie  right  to 
paralyze  all  business  activities  and  throw 
millions  out  of  work. 

Ko  American  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
.  tribute   to  anyone  for  the  right  to   a  job. 
Slavery  was  supposed  to  have  been  abolished 
81  years  ago. 

Ro  American  should  be  compelled  to  go.  on 
strike  without  a  democratic  opportunity  to 
voice  his  opinion. 

We  want  the  working  people  of  this  Nation 
to  have  the  freedom  and  the  liberty  promised 
under  our  Constitution 

We  want  waste  in  Gcvemment  ended. 

We  want  taxes  reduced.  Too  much  nwney 
is  now  t>elng  poured  into  Government  bureaus 
and  spent  without  thought  or  reason.  We 
want  this  money  made  available  to  buy  better 
tools  and  equipment  and  thus  encourage  in- 
creased production  by  human  energy  and 
skills  Only  in  this  way  will  we  enjoy  lower 
costs  as  wages  and  standards  rise. 

We  want  you  to  encourage  the  enterprise 
system  which  built  this  country  from  13  weak 
Colonies  into  the  No.  1  world  power. 

We  want  you  to  say  to  every  American; 
"Speak  up.  Express  ycur  opinion.  Give  your 
counsel  freely  on  all  public  questions.  Have 
no  tear  of  retaliation." 

We  want  more  men  who  can  create  pay- 
checks, more  pay  jhecks,  bigger  pay  checks. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  the  trustees  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  the  guardians  of  American  pros- 
perity 

As  you  face  this  trust,  act  upon  what  is 
right,  not  who  is  right:  put  aside  political 
expediency  Legislate  for  America.  Cooper- 
ate with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  let  him  cooperate  with  you.  Make  some 
sacrtflce  of  opinion  for  national  unity. 

You.  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  must  re- 
unite our  people  You  must  reinstate  the 
incentive  ♦o  work,  the  incentive  to  risk  capi- 
tal in  new  ventures,  free  from  crushing  tax- 
<ition  and  crippling  red  tape. 

Your  success  in  this  effort  will  Justify  the 
faith  of  our  founding  fathers      Your  failure 
may  mark  the  collapse  of  the  last  citadel  of  a 
free  people  anywhere  on  this  globe. 
Respectfully  yours. 

E.  F.  EtrrroN. 

Westbuit.  Lonc  Island 

open  letteh  to  evsbt  reader  ot  this 
advertisement 
If  you  believe  what  is  said  here,  it  is  your 
obligation  to  give  this  message  the  most  wide- 
spread circulation  possible.  Endorse  this 
page  with  yotir  signature — send  it  to  your 
Representatives  in  Congress  and  your  Sena- 
tor Join  with  others  in  financing  the  re- 
printing of  this  advertisement  in  other  cities 
and  towns.  As  one  individual,  it  is  Impos- 
sible for  me  to  cover  the  country.  If  you  are 
a  man  of  American  business,  the  reprinting 
of  this  message  Is  an  obligation  of  yours 
Reprint  It  as  a  corporate  or  private  eflfort,  In 
as  many  papers  as  you  can  afford.  If  you  are 
a  leader  of  American  labor,  the  same  respon- 
sibility applies  to  you.  We  are  now  at  the 
point  where  no  one  of  us.  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  our  country,  can  any  longer  shirk 
his  duty  and  responsibility. 

E   P   H. 


Address  of  Dr.  Ruth  IMiller  Steese 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  January  8, 1947 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsyltanla.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks, I  include  in  the  Record  the  radio 
address  delivered  December  30. 1946.  over 
Station  WKOK.  Sunbury,  Pa.,  by  Dr. 
Ruth  Miller  Steese,  of  Mifflinburg,  Pa., 
national  executive  committeewoman  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 
The  address  follows: 

As  we  close  the  year  of  1946  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  year  of  1947.  we  do  so  with  a 
song  on  our  lips  and  a  prayer  in  our  hearts 
that  the  New  Year  will  bring  to  every  one 
in  our  radio  audience  the  realization  of  the 
universal  wish  for  the  establishment  of  a 
true  and  lasting  peace. 

To  America,  the  nations  and  the  peoples 
of  the  world  have  always  looked  as  the  Utopia 
of  their  dreams,  the  land  of  wealth  and 
opportunity,  and  the  land  and  heme  of  free- 
dom and  equality. 

To  America,  the  nations  are  cgaln  looking 
as  the  United  Nations  strive  tor  the  solution 
to  the  problems  of  war,  for  the  answer  to  the 
possibility  for  the  eradication  of  racial  and 
class  hatred  and  bitterness,  and  for  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  world  peace. 

As  we  consider  all  the  problems  which  face 
us,  we  realize  that  history  will  be  in  the 
making  when  the  Eightieth  Congress  con- 
venes in  Washington  this  week. 

To  the  new  Congress  will  come  many  new 
faces  and  miany  individuals  new  to  the  science 
of  national  lawmaking.  But  In  that  group  of 
new  Congressmen  will  appear  many  who  have 
served  their  Nation  in  other  capacities,  vet- 
erans in  militaj^  science  and  service  and  vet- 
erans in  governmental  practice  and  procedure. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  will  possibly  be 
composed  of  the  largest  group  of  ex-service- 
men ever  to  formulate  our  national  laws.  To 
the  American  Legion  and  Its  auxiliary,  the 
calendar  of  events  m  Congress  will  be  a  con- 
stant study  With  an  actual  membership  of 
over  4,000.000.  representing  the  Interests  of 
every  veteran  and  his  family  In  the  Uflited 
States,  we  shall  seek  to  have  made  Into  laws 
those  measures  which  will  secure  and  main- 
tain for  us  a  sound  America,  freed  from  com- 
munism and  all  other  foreign  philosophies 
and  ideologies — a  safe  America,  whose  every 
shore  is  protected  by  the  strongest  national 
defense  program  possible  in  a  free  country— 
a  sane  America,  whose  young  men  by  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  military  training  have 
learned  the  value  of  liberty  and  who  prefer 
to  serve  her  In  time  of  peace  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  horrible  holocaust  of  a  third  war 
of  total  destruction  and  annihilation. 
With  such  basic  principles  and  ideas  ever 
uppermost  In  our  minds  and  hearts,  we  as 
the  largest  veterans'  organization  and  its 
auxiliary,  will  present  to  this  Eightieth  Con- 
gress cur  major  program  on  legislation.  Our 
program  will  necessiUte  the  drafting  of  ap- 
proximately 250  bills,  to  be  introduced  into 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  early 
In  the  session,  that  the  mandates  of  national 
conventions  may  be  carried  through  to  ac- 
complishment. It  Is  a  huge  program,  varied 
in  scope,  gigantic  In  aim.  and  herculean 
efforts  Will  be  needed  to  make  these  260  bills 
into  laws  within  the  one  session,  but  with  the 
strength  and  determination  of  organized  vet- 
erandom  we  shall  be  successful.  As  we  pre- 
sent our  program  to  the  public,  we  do  so 
reminding  them  that  It  Is  not  a  selfish  pro- 
gram and  reminding  them  that  the  veteran 
population  of  the  United  States  was  their 
Maglnot  line,  their  Normandy  beachhead, 
their  southwestern  Pacific  defense  between 
them  and  the  powers  of  destruction  of  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Japan  in  1941^5. 

The  veteran  population  Is  the  personal  rep- 
resentsti. e  of  almost  every  family  In  the 
United  States  and  as  SUch.  represents  that 
for  which  sll  America  and  all  Americans 
pledged  an  all-otxt  elTort  for  the  perpetimtion 
of  the  land  of  our  fathers,  the  country  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  and  ths  land  of 
promise  of  our  children's  children. 
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It  was  the  blood  of  the  veterans  of  1917-18 
and  it  is  the  blood  of  those  of  1941-45  which 
keeps  ever  bright  the  red  stripes  in  Old  Glory, 
Just  as  tjieir  cotirage  and  loyalty,  their  de- 
votion and  sacrifice  keep  the  white  stars  and 
the  blue  field,  true  white  and  true  blue. 

The  major  legislative  program  which  we 
shall  present  to  Congress  shall  cover  nine 
main  objectives,  which  are — 

1.  Rehabilitation  and  readjustment. 

2.  Housing. 

3.  On-the-job  training, 

4.  Terminal  leave  pay. 

5.  Reemplojmaent  of  veterans. 

6.  Universal  military  training. 

7.  Education  of  orphans  of  veterans. 

8.  Aid  to  dependent  children. 

9.  Veterans'  preference. 

The  success  of  this  program  will  mean  the 
individual  and  collective  success  of  everyone 
In  terms  of  happiness  and  security  to  the 
America  of  the  present.  It  will  mean  a 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  promises  made  when 
the  men  and  women  went  forth  to  serve — 
that  well-known  promise  of  "nothing  is  too 
good  for  those  who  serve." 

But  the  greatest  security  for  the  America 
of  today  and  of  tomorrow  can  be  found  only 
in  the  enactment  of  point  6 — namely,  uni- 
versal military  training. 

The  opponents  of  this  measure  have  con- 
stantly deluded  the  public  by  confusing  mil- 
itary training  with  military  service.  This 
has  been  done  deliberately  and  with  a  pur- 
pose. 

Because  we  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  believe  so 
strongly  that  the  American  Legion  plan  for 
universal  military  training  la  a  program  of 
value  to  every  young  man.  because  we  believe 
that  It  would  raise  the  health  and  educa- 
tional standards  of  the  United  States  and 
because  we  are  confident  that  it  would  pro- 
mote Ifisting  peace,  we  ask  everyone,  believers 
and  nonbelievers  alike,  to  study  ovu:  plan. 

With  the  military  service  of  our  country 
favoring  it,  with  veterans'  groups  who  know 
more  than  any  other  the  exact  meaning  of 
war.  promoting  It,  and  with  the  National 
Education  Association  endorsing  it,  the  pub- 
lic, who  will  be  the  most  affected  by  it,  should 
study  It  with  an  open  mind,  with  an  Interest 
bom  of  things  American,  with  a  love  akin 
to  their  belief  In  and  devotion  to  these,  our 
United  States  of  America. 

It  Is  with  love  for  America  and  her  tradi- 
tions, with  visions  and  dreams  for  her  per- 
petuation as  the  worthy  capital  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  the  membership  of  the 
American  Legion  and  Its  Auxiliary  asks  you, 
the  public,  the  individual  citizen,  to  study 
our  entire  program  on  legislation  that  we 
may  bring  to  realization  the  words  of  the 
Immortal  American,  Abraham  Lincoln.  'To 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan."  But  more 
Important  Is  his  last  admonition.  "To  do  all 
which  shall  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations." 

This  Is  the  challenge  which  we  of  the 
American  Legion  and  Its  Auxiliary  offer  to 
the  American  public  as  the  old  year  of  1946 
draws  to  a  close  and  as  we  enter  upon  the 
new  year  of  1947  and  as  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  goes 
into  session. 

May  you  each  one  measure  yotu-  1947  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  In  terms  of  ease  from 
suffering  for  those  veterans  hospitalized  for 
you.  In  terms  of  security  and  protection  for 
the  widows  and  children  whose  veteran  dead 
are  scattered  over  the  battlefields  of  the 
world.  In  terms  of  peace,  enduring  and  ever- 
lasting peace,  for  all  became  we  In  the  United 
States  had  the  courage  to  be  strong  enough 
physically  to  command  the  respect  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  large  as  well  as 
small. 


And  so  with  this  program  in  mind,  with 
a  request  for  your  support  and  cooperation, 
we  of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary  wish  you.  each  and  all, 
a  happy  New  Year. 


LesisUtive  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  7, 1947 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  November  1946  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
This  article  was  prepared  by  Hon.  Aaron 
L.  Ford,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
and  a  former  Member  of  this  House.  It 
deals  with  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  and  contains  much  helpful 
and  timely  information: 
The  Lecislattvz  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(By  Aaron  L.  Ford,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar ') 

Article  1.  Section  5,  clause  2.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  says  that  "each  House  may 
determine  the  rules  of  Its  proceedings."  This 
provision  of  the  Constitution  Ijelng  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  In  the  next  or  any  suc- 
ceeding session  of  Congress  may  by  appro- 
priate resolution  adopt  new  rtiles  relating  to 
their  proceedings  or  create  new  committees, 
notwithstanding  the  enactment  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.'  But  there 
are  also  many  other  things  in  the  latter 
statute. 

BACKCSOtTND 

For  many  years  the  executive  branch  has 
requested,  and  the  Congress  has  granted  It, 
extraordinary  powers  to  meet  emergency 
needs.  Complaint  has  arisen  respecting  the 
use  of  many  of  those  grants.  The  situation 
became  the  target  for  criticism.  Congress 
was  strongly  urged  to  reorganize  and  re- 
assert itself  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Government. 

On  February  11,  1943,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives created  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  acts  of  executive  agencies  in  ex- 
cess of  their  statutory  or  constitutional  au- 
thority.' The  committee  submitted  seven 
reports,*  of  which  the  seventh  pointed  out 

>  Member  of  Mississippi  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bar;  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Mississippi  In  the  74th  through  the  77th  Con- 
gresses, 1935-43;  general  counsel  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives To  Investigate  Acts  of  Executive  Agen- 
cies Exceeding  Statutory  or  Constitutional 
Authority,  1943-45. 

'Public  Law  No.  601,  79th  Cong..  2d  sess., 
approved  Augtist  2,  1946. 

*H.  Res.  102^  78th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  How- 
ard W.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  chairman;  John 
J.  Delaney,  of  New  York;  Hugh  Peterson,  of 
Georgia;  Jerry  Voorhls,  of  California;  Fred 
A.  Hartley,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey;  John  Jennings, 
Jr..  of  Tennessee;  and  John  B.  Bennett,  of 
Bilchlgan.  Representative  Bennett  shortly 
resigned,  and  Representative  Clase  E.  Horr- 
MAN,  of  Michigan,  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

*H.  Repts.  699,  862,  and  898,  78th  Cong., 
1st  sess.:  H.  RepU.  1024,  1366.  1797,  and 
1013,  78th  Cong.,  3d  s«m. 


that  most  Important  bills  were  drafted  by 
the  executive  officials  intended  to  be  the 
recipients  of  the  powers. 

The  committee  recommended  that  Con- 
gress establish  a  permanent  Joint  Senate  and 
House  legislative  staff  service,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  standing  legislative 
conunlttees  of  Congress  to  obuin  expert,  un- 
biased, and  Independent  analysis  of  pro- 
posals. The  committee  also  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Joint  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
to  investigate  and  study  the  manner  to  which 
the  executive  branch  spends  funds,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  Joint  Senate 
and  House  Committee  on  Executive  Agencies 
and  Procedtires  to  Investigate  whether  the 
laws  are  executed  and  administered  accord- 
ing to  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  study  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  Congress  and  recommend  improve- 
ments to  enable  the  Congress  to  meet  its 
responsibilities." 

THE   1946  REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMUITTEE 

Meanwhile,  a  Joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  was  created  for  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Congress.*  On  March  4,  1946. 
157  years  to  a  day  after  the  convening  of  the 
first  session  of  the  First  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee submitted  a  report  containing  37  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  the  modernization 
and  imprcvement  of  the  operations  of  Con- 
gress and  stating  in  part  that:  • 

*A  bill  embodying  these  recommendations 
was  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  Howard  W.  SxrrH  of 
Virginia  on  November  20.  1944.  H.  R.  5485. 
78th  Cong..  2d  sess 

•  S.  Con.  Res.  23.  78th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Intro- 
duced by  the  late  Senator  Francis  Maloney,  of 
Connecticut,  and  H.  Con.  Res.  64.  78th  Cong.. 
1st  sess..  Introduced  by  Representative  A.  8. 
Mike  Monronet,  of  Oklahoma.  They  were 
identical.  The  following  were  the  members 
of  the  committee:  Representatives  Mon- 
roney.  of  Oklahoma;  Cox,  of  Georgia;  Lane, 
of  Massachusetts;  Mlchener.  of  Michigan; 
Dlrksen.  of  Illinois;  and  PlunUey.  of  Vermont. 
Senators  Maloney,  of  Connecticut;  Thomas,  of 
Utah:  Pepper,  of  Florida;  White,  of  Maine; 
Brooks,  of  Illinois;  and  La  Follette,  of  Wis- 
consin. Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia,  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  committee,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1945,  to  fill  the  vacancy  catised  by 
the  death  of  Senator  Maloney.  Senator 
Maloney  passed  away  on  January  16,  1945. 
and  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  committee  on  March 
3,  1945.  On  January  11,  1945,  early  In  the 
first  session  of  the  79th  Congress.  Senator 
Maloney  Introduced  a  resolution  to  recreate 
or  continue  the  committee  (S.  Con.  Res.  7) . 
This  resolution  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Basklxt,  of  Kentucky,  for  Sen- 
ator Maloney  during  Senator  BCaloney's  last 
Illness.  On  January  11,  1945,  Representative 
MoNRONET  Introduced  a  resolution  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  recreate  or  con- 
tinue the  committee  (H.  Con.  Res.  18) .  This 
resolution  passed  the  House  on  January  18, 
1945,  and  was  agreed  to  with  amendments  to 
the  Senate  on  February  12,  1946.  The  House 
of  Representatives  concurred  in  the  Senate 
amendments  on  February  19,  1945.  The  same 
Members  were  reappointed  or  conttoued  to 
serve  on  the  committee  and  the  actual  study 
and  report  was  made  pursuant  to  H.  Con. 
Res.  18,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

">  "The  committee  held  89  public  heartogs 
and  4  executive  sessions  between  March  13 
and  June  29,  1946.  The  testimony  of  102 
witnesses  was  taken,  45  of  whom  were  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  In  addition,  37  Members 
and  many  Interested  private  citizens  sub- 
mitted written  statemenU";  8.  R«pt.  1011, 
79th  Cong.  3d  seas.,  p.  1;  H.  Sept.  1076,  7»th 
Cong.  3d  aeM.,  p.  1. 
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CONGnaSIOlVAL   BZOIGANIZ.\-nt)N   ACT 

Titles  I  and  n  of  the  act  relet  directly  to 
legislative  operations.  Titles  II] .  IV,  V  and 
VI  are  related  to  that  purpose  bpt  have  ad- 
ditional direct  effects. 
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striction  on  the  expenditure  of  funds  appro- 
priated If  the  restriction  Is  unauthorized  by 
law  and  If  such  restriction  Is  to  t£.ke  (ffect 
or  cease  to  be  effective  upon  the  happening 
of  a  contingency. 

House  of  Representatives 
Part  2  of  title  I  substantially  amends  rules 
X  and  XI  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Beglnnlnr^  with  the  next 
Congress,  the  present  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  reduced 
In  number  from  4C  tc  19.»  In  :he  pa.-t,  mem  ■ 
bership  on  one  of  the  major  committees  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  considered 
a  full-time  Job  for  those  members  belonging 
to  the  majority  party,  but  a  member  cculd 
serve  on  minor  committees  without  limita- 
tion as  to  number. 

Hereafter,  under  the  amend^  rule.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  not  serve  on  more 
than  one  standing  committee,  except  that 
Members  who  are  elected  to  serve  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  or  on  the 
Committee  on  Dn-Amerlcan  Activities  may 
be  elected  to  serve  on  two  standing  commit- 
tees, and  Members  of  the  njajority  party 
who  are  elected  to  serve  on  tjie  Committee 
on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments or  on  the  Committee  on  fiouse  Admln- 
istretion  may  be  elected  to  serve  on  tvi-o 
standing  committees.  Rule  XI  has  been 
broadened  to  permit  the  Comma iees  on 
House  Administration.  Public  Work-.  Public 
Lands  and  Veterans"  Affairs  to! report  at  any 
time  on  certain  matters;  heretolfore  this  priv- 
ilege was  pretty  much  limited]  to  the  Com- 
mitiees  on  Accounts.  Appropriations.  Rules. 
and  W.iys  and  Means  when  repf^rting  revenue 
measures. 

Subpena  pcwers 
Section  134  (a),  part  3.  tltlt  I,  cuthorJzes 
each  standing  committee  of  the  8  nate.  in- 
cluding any  subcommittee  of  any  ^uch  com- 
mittee, to  hold  hearings  and  to  re^julre  by 
subpena  or  cfht-rwise  the  after  dance  of  wit- 
nesses or  the  production  of  cf  rrespondence. 
bocks.  p?pers.  and  documents.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Committee  ra  Apprcfrlatlons. 
which  is  uuthnnzed  to  cor.duct  iiivcft'eatlons 
under  ?tcticn  202  (b)  of  title  II  no  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House  ct  Representa- 
tives IS  authorized  to  .^ubpexu  witnesses  or 
conduct  Investigations. 

Budget  and  revenve 
The  Government  Is  the  argest  single 
spender  of  money  Raising  revenue  with 
which  to  finance  its  various  dtp  artmcnts  and 
ope.-ations  is  a  ♦continuing  as  jiell  as  a  tre- 
mendous pi.  blera.  It  h.as  often  been  sug- 
gested that  the  members  cf  llhe  Appropri- 

•Tbts  abolishes  the  Hotise  C^immittces  on 
Accounts:  Census:  Claims:  Coinage.  Weights, 
and  Measures;  Dlspo£ltion  dI  Executive 
Pape.-s:  Election  of  President.  Vice  President, 
and  Representatives  in  Congress;  Elections' 
N"  1:  '^lections  No  2:  Electicis  No.  3;  Eii- 
Flood  Control;  Imi^igratlon  and 
jn;  Indian  Affairs!  Insular  Af- 
fairs; Invalid  Pensiom;  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation; Library;  Memorials;  Military  Affairs- 
Mines  and  Mining;  Naval  .^ff^lrs:  Patents- 
Pensions;  Printing;  Public  BUildings  and 
Grounds  Revision  of  the  Lawt;  Rivers  and 
Harbors:  Reads;  Territories;  an*  War  Qaime. 
At  the  same  time  the  amendment  to  Rule  X 
creates  new  standing  ccriimlttees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Afmed  Services 
and  on  House  Administration  and  Public 
Works,  combines  the  Civil  Seryice  and  Pest 
Office  and  Poet  Roads  Committees  as  well  as 
the  Edticatinn  and  Labor  Committees  Into 
new  CumHilttees  on  Prst  QfHce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  Education  and  Labor,  and  has  the 
effect  of  changing  the  name  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  War  Veterans'  Lesiplation  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


atlons  and  revenue-raising  committees  of  the 
Congress  should  meet  and  give  closer  cwi- 
sideratlon  to  the  relationship  between  in- 
come and  expenditures.  Section  138  (a), 
part  3,  title  I.  provides  for  a  Joint  meeting 
of  the  revenue-raising  and  appropriations 
committees  of  the  two  Houses  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  regular  session  of  Congress,  and 
contemplates  Joint  action  on  the  adoption 
of  an  over -all  legislative  budget. 

LEGISLATni:    AID 

While  all  of  title  I  of  the  act  deals  with 
changes  in  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  and  Is  subject  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  two  Houses  with  reference  to 
their  own  affairs,  the  other  five  titles  of  the 
act  beccme  a  part  of  the  substantive  la-w. 

Committee  staffs 

Subject  to  annual  appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  each  Hoi'se  is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  sta-T  by  a  majority 
vote  as  it  shall  determine  to  be  necessary. 
Each  of  the  other  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  is 
author:i!ed  to  appoint,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  committee,  not  more  than  four  profes- 
sional staff  members  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular clerical  staffs  of  such  committees. 

The  professional  staff  members  of  the  com- 
mittees are  to  receive  annual  compensaticn 
fixed  by  the  chairman  and  ranging  from 
$5.CO0  to  $8,000,  and  the  clerical  staff  is  to 
receive  compensation  ranging  from  $2.G00  to 
$8,000.  Section  202  (f),  part  1,  title  II,  pro- 
vides that  no  committee  s-hail  appoint  to  its 
stall  any  experts  or  other  personnel  detailed 
or  assigned  from  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government,  except  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be.  Sec- 
tion 202  (g).  part  1.  title  II,  provides  that  no 
Indiv.rtual  who  is  employed  as  a  professional 
stall  member  of  any  commit lee  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  appointment  to  any  ofCce  or  position 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
within  a  period  of  1  year  after  he  shall  have 
ceased  to  be  such  a  member. 

Legislative  Re/erence  Service 
The  Legislative  Reference  Service  began 
functioning  as  a  division  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  ab'^ut  1914  It  appears  to  hrve  re- 
ceived its  first  appropriation  •25.000.  as 
such  9  division  In  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1915.  Its  first  work  consisted  of 
preparing  Indexes  and  digests  of  the  laws  but 
this  was  soon  enlarged  to  permit  it  to  supply 
Information  to  ccmmlttees  and  Member"  of 
Congress  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1916.  the  Lesislatlve  Reference  Serv- 
ice received  an  appropriation  of  nearly 
•2C0.000.  ' 

Section  203  (a),  part  1.  title  n,  now  estab- 
lishes the  Legislative  Reference  Service  as  a 
separate  department  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Its  function  Is:  (1)  On  request  to 
assist  any  committee  o»  Joint  committee  of 
either  House  in  the  analysis,  appraisal,  and 
evaluation  of  legislative  propos.-Us  or  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  President  or 
any  executive  agency,  to  assist  otherwise  In 
furnishing  a  basis  for  the  proper  determina- 
tion of  measures;  (2)  on  request  or  upon  Its 
own  initiative  in  anticipation  of  requests  to 
gather,  classify,  analyze,  and  make  available. 
In  translations.  Indexes,  digests,  compilations, 
bulletins,  and  otherwise,  data  bearing  upon 
leglslat  on  without  partisan  bias  In  selection 
or  presentation;  and  (3)  to  prepare  sum- 
maries and  digests  of  hearings,  bills,  and 
resolutions. 

Section  203  (b)  (1)  provides  that  a  director 
assistant  director,  and  all  other  necessary 
personnel  be  appointed  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  without  regard  to  the  dvil-service 


laws,   without  reference  to  political  affilia- 
tions, and  solely  on  the  ground  of  fitness.'* 

Legislative  Counsel 
On  February  24,  1919,  Congress  established 
a  legislative  drafting  service  to  afford  to 
committees  expert  assistance  in  drafting  pub- 
lic bills  and  resolutions."  The  name  was 
changed  to  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 
on  June  2.  1924,  and  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  two  legislative  counsels,  one  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  other  to  receive  his  ap- 
pointment through  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives."  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1946,  $90,000  was  appro- 
priated to  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
E'l."  Section  204,  part  1.  title  II,  now  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  in  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30:  1947,  $150,000;  1948.  $200,000;  1949, 
$250,000;  1950.  $250,000;  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. 

COMPTROLIXR'S   AUDITS 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Comptroller  General  to  conduct  audits 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
were  spending  funds  as  authorized.  Section 
206.  part  1.  title  II,  now  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Comptroller  General  to  make  an 
expenditure  analysis  of  each  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  (including  Government 
corporations),  to  enable  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  public  funds  have  been  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  expended. 

Ercm-ATION    OF   LOBBYING 

Title  III  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Anti- 
lobbying  Act.  Such  a  reference  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  there- Is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
act  that  pre\'ents  lobbying.  The  Important 
part  of  this  title  Is  found  in  section  307. 
What  the  act  really  Intends  to  accomplish 
Is  to  bring  about  registration,  and  a  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditures,  on  the 
part  of  any  person  who  by  himself  or  through 
another  in  any  manner  directly  or  indirectly 
solicits  or  receives  money  or  any  other  thing 
of  value  to  be  used  principally  to  aid,  or 
the  principal  purpose  of  which  person  is  to 
aid.  in  securing  or  influencing  the  passage 
or  defeat  of  a^ay  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  308  (a)  provides  that  any  person 
who  shall  engage  himself  for  pay  or  for  any 
consideration  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  Influerce  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall,  before  doing  anything  In  furtherance 
of  such   object,  register  with   the  Clerk  of 


"Section  203  (b)  (2)  authorizes  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  to  appoint  in  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  senior  specialists 
in  the  following  broad  fields:  agriculture. 
American  Government  and  public  adminis- 
tration. American  public  law,  conservation, 
education,  engineering  and  public  works, 
full  employment,  housing,  industrial  organ- 
ization and  corporation  finance.  International 
affairs.  International  trade  and  economic 
geography,  labor,  mineral  economics,  money 
and  banking,  price  economics,  social  welfare, 
taxation  and  fiscal  policy,  transpmrtation 
and  communications,  and  veterans'  affairs. 
For  the  work  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  (203)  (c)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $550,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1947;  $650,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948;  $750,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1949;  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  thereafter  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Service. 

"40  Stat.  1141. 

»=  43  Stat.  353;  see  also  56  Stat.  728. 

"  Public  Law  No.  85,  79th  Cong.  Ist  sess. 


the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  furnish  certain  in- 
formation; but  persons  who  merely  appear 
before  committees  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  support  of,  or  in  opposition 
to,  legislation  are  expressly  exempted  from 
the  requirements  of  section  308.  Section  310 
(a)  provides  criminal  penalties  for  violations 
and  section  310  (b)  provides  in  addition  that 
any  person  convicted  is  prohibited  for  3 
years  from  attempting  to  infiuence  directly 
or  Indirectly  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any 
proposed  legislation  or  from  app>earlng  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  Congress  in  support 
of  or  in  opposition  to  proposed  legislation. 

TORT  CLAIMS  ACT 

In  considering  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  Congress  was  faced  with  the 
question  of  how  It  could  best  handle  the 
large  number  of  tort  claims.  It  could  con- 
tinue to  handle  them  through  private  bills 
just  as  it  had  done  in  the  past:  it  could  give 
the  heads  of  the  Federal  agencies  power  to 
make  adjustments  or  settlements;  or  It  could 
make  the  United  States  amenable  to  suit  in 
the  courts.  It  chose  what  might  be  termed 
a  combination  of  the  two  latter  courses." 

Small  claims 

Where  the  total  amount  of  the  claim  does 
not  exceed  $1,000,  under  section  403  (a),  au- 
thority Is  now  conferred  upon  the  head  of 
each  Federal  agency  to  determine  and  settle 
any  claim  for  money  against  the  United 
States  accruing  on  and  after  January  1,  1945, 
on  account  of  damage  to  or  loss  of  property 
or  personal  Injury  or  death  caused  by  the 
negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  any 
employee  of  the  Government  while  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  office  o.  employment 
under  circumstances  where  the  United 
States,  if  a  private  person,  would  be  liable  to 
the  claimant  for  such  damage,  loss.  Injury,  or 
death,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  act  jr  omission  occurred." 
Larger  claims  are  committed  to  the  courts. 

Suits 

Subject  to  stated  exceptions,'*  section 
410  (a),  part  3,  provide-;  that  the  United 
States  district  courts  (for  the  district  where- 
in the  plaintiff  is  resident  or  wherein  the  act 
or  omission  complained  of  occurred ) ,  sitting 
without  a  Jury,  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  and  enter  Jixlgment  for 
money  on  any  claim  agt-inst  the  United 
States  accruing  on  and  after  January  1,  1945. 
on  account  of  damage  to  or  less  of  property 


"  A  somewhat  similar  bill  passed  both 
Houses  but  was  given  a  "pocket  veto"  by 
President  Coolldge.     H.  R.  9285,  70th  Cong. 

'^  Similar  legislation  has  been  in  effect  for 
some  years. 

"Sec.  421  exempts  from  the  title:  "(a) 
Any  claim  based  upon  an  act  or  omis- 
sion of  an  employee  of  the  Government, 
exercising  due  care,  in  the  execution  of  a 
statute  or  regulation,  whether  or  not  such 
statute  or  regulation  be  valid  or  based  upon 
the  exercise  or  performance  or  the  failure 
to  exercise  or  perform  a  discretionary  func- 
tion or  duty  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  agency 
or  an  employee  of  the  Government,  whether 
or  not  the  discretion  Involved  be  abused, 
(b)  Any  claim  arising  out  of  the  loss,  mis- 
carriage, or  negligent  transmission  of  letters 
or  postal  matter,  (c)  Any  claim  arising  in 
respect  of  the  assessment  or  collection  of 
any  tax  or  customs  duty,  or  the  detention 
of  any  goods  or  merchandise  by  any  ofBcer 
of  customs  or  excise  or  any  other  law-en- 
forcement officer,  (d)  Any  claim  for  which 
a  remedy  is  provided  by  the  act  of  March  9. 
1920  (U.  S.  C,  title  46,  sees.  741-752,  inclu- 
sive), or  the  act  of  March  3,  1925  (U.  S.  C 
title  48,  sees.  781-790,  inclusive),  relating  to 
claims  or  suits  In  admiralty  against  the 
United  States,     (e)   Any  claim  arising  out 


or  personal  injury  or  death  caused  by  the 

negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  an 
employee  of  the  Government  while  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment 
under  circumstances  where  the  United 
States,  if  a  private  person,  would  be  liable 
to  the  claimant  for  such  damage,  loss,  injury, 
or  death  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  act  or  omission  occurred. 
The  section  further  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  be  liable  in  respect  of  such 
claims  to  the  same  claimants,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  private 
individual  under  like  circumstances  except 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  for 
Interest  prior  to  Judgment  or  for  punitive 
damages.  It  also  provides  that  costs  shall  be 
allowed  in  all  courts  to  the  successful  claim- 
ant to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  United 
States  were  a  private  litigant,  but  not  at- 
torneys' fees. 

Compromises,  limitations 

Section  413.  part  3,  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  settle  any  claim  after  the  insti- 
tution of  suit  with  the  approval  of  the  court 
in  which  such  suit  is  pending.  Section  420, 
part  4,  provides  that  every  claim  against  the 
United  States  cognizable  under  the  title  shall 
be  barred  unless  within  1  year  after  such 
claim  accrued  or  within  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  act,  whichever  is  later, 
it  Is  presented  In  writing  to  the  Federal 
agency  out  of  which  activities  it  arises  if 
such  claim  is  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000; 
or  unless  within  1  year  after  such  claim  ac- 
crued or  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  act,  whichever  is  later,  an 
action  is  begun  pursuant  to  part  3  of  the 
title. 

GENERAL    BBIOCK    ACT 

In  the  past  Congress  has  given  Its  consent 
for  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable 
waters  by  the  passage  of  Individual  bridge 
bills.  By  including  title  V  In  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  Congress  gave  its 
general  consent  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  bridges  and  ap- 
proaches thereto  over  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  except  where  the  con- 
sCruction  of  a  bridge  would  connect  the 
United  States  or  any  Territory  or  possession 
with  a  foreign  country.  The  location  and 
plans  for  such  bridges  must  be  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  before  construction  Is  commenced,  and 
In  approving  the  lcx;ation  and  plans  of  any 
bridge  they  may  impose  any  specific  condi- 
tions relating  to  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  structure  deemed  necessary  In 
the  Interest  of  public  navigation. 

Section  502  (c)  makes  it  unlawful  to  con- 
struct or  commence  the  construction  of  any 
privately  owned  highway  toll  bridge  until  the 


of  an  act  or  omission  of  any  employee  of  the 
Government  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended,  (f )  Any  claim  for  damages  caiued 
by  the  imposition  or  establishment  of  a 
quarantine  by  the  United  States,  (g)  Any 
claim  arising  from  injury  to  vessels,  or  to 
the  cargo,  crew,  or  passengers  of  vessels 
while  passing  through  the  locks  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  or  while  In  Canal  Zone  waters, 
(h)  Any  claim  arising  out  of  assault,  bat- 
tery, false  Imprisonment,  false  arrest,  ma- 
licious prosecution,  abuse  of  process,  libel, 
slander,  misrepresentation,  deceit,  or  inter- 
ference with  contract  rights.  (1)  Any  claim 
for  damages  caused  by  the  fiscal  (^>erations 
of  the  Treasury  or  by  the  regulation  of  the 
monetary  S3rstem.  ( J )  Any  claim  arising  out 
of  the  combatant  activities  of  tha  military 
or  naval  forces,  or  the  Coast  Ouard.  during 
time  of  war.  (k)  Any  claim  arising  in  a 
foreign  country.  (1)  Any  claim  arising  from 
the  activities  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority." 
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aALAEIES 

Members  ot  Congress  now  rece  ve  an  an- 
ntial  salary  of  910.000.  The  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act  of  19^  S  provided 
an  additional  expense  allowance  o  $2,500  per 
year  for  Members  of  the  House.  The  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act  c  [  1947  con- 
tained the  same  provision  for  S«  nators.  ef- 
fective after  Januau7  1.  1946.  1  Sectlve  on 
the  day  on  which  the  Eij^htieth  Co  igrcss  con- 
venes, the  salary  of  Members  of  C  ingress,  by 
section  601  of  title  VI.  Is  now  li  creased  to 
•13.500  per  annum  and  the  •2,.  00  annual 
expense  allowance  Is  made  perms  nent.  The 
annual  compensation  of  the  Spe  >ker  of  the 
Bouae  of  Representatives  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  'Tnlted  States  la  tncrppsed  from 
•15.000  to  920.000. 

The  provisions  of  the  title  a  so  permit 
^^Jiembers  of  Congress  to  come  und  »r  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  provided  they  con- 
tribute 6  percent  of  their  annuU  salaries. 
No  Member  Is  entitled  to  receive  in  annuity 
until  he  shall  have  become  sepa  ated  from 
the  service  after  having  had  at  lost  6  years 
of  service  as  a  Member  of  Congrc  »  and  has 
attained  the  age  of  62  yecrs.  T1  e  Govem- 
ernment  contributes  to  the  retire  atnt  fund, 
and  the  annuity  is  an  amount  e<  ual  to  2^, 
percent  of  the  Member's  annual  I  asic  salary 
multiplied  by  his  years  of  service,  but  not  to 
exceed  an  UMwmt  equal  to  three  fourths  of 
the  compeoMtlon  be  Is  receiving  i  t  the  time 
be  becomee  separated  from  the  s«  rvlce. 

COMCLtmiOl* 

The  LegtalatlTt  Reorganisation  Ut  of  1846 
doca  not  appreciably  change  the  i  ules  of  de- 
bate m  the  Senate  nor  lessen  t  \e  prerug- 
atlvea  of  the  Rules  a>mmittee  In  the  House 
of  Reprseenutlvee.  two  things  alout  which 
tbert  was  publicly  exprcased  ap  trehension. 
Apart  from  the  value  of  the  re  luction  in 
Uie  number  of  standing  commit  ees  In  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Represent  it ivm  and 
the  other  changes  made  in  the  r  lies  uf  the 
two  Roiuee.  definite  forward  stepi  are  taken 
tij  the  act  in  the  provisions  for  ;  rofesslcnal 
ttaSa  for  committees,  increased  p  ly  to  cler- 
ImI  employees  of  committee*,  arger  ap- 
propriations for  the  office  of  the  leglalatlve 
couDcU.  and  the  expenditure  anal^  ois  of  Fed- 
tmi  atencMa  by  the  Comptroller  ( leneral 

In  this  «auMciloa  a  noat  lmp<  rtant  part 
of  the  MCt  is  found  in  sectum  ii3.  nut  1. 
UUa  n,  wbe*ein  the  Leguiattvt  Reftr>B<i 
••rvtce  is  eatabllalted  as  a  wpamte  depart- 
m«at  lu  the  Library  uf  OoOfrvei  with  Its 
duiiM  broadened,  lu  appropriAtlu  i  and  per- 
•onnel  frwlly  enlarged,  and  thi  appoint- 
■Mitt  nt  all  Its  speclalltts  and  oth  >t  tmpluy- 
tea  lodgod  In  Um  lumda  of  the  Li  »rar(an  of 
Oaaf>Mi>  -9m  MMiy  ymn  Cnnim  i  bat  betn 
graaUy  handicapped  due  t«  the  Uck  of  an 
adMUate  tUff  of  expert  analysu  ti>  assist  It 
In  tlM  tBiaittlaUoo  and  etudy  of  ieguiative 
propeaala— lack  of  propar  working  to«)is.  it 
has  had  Ui  rely  too  much  and  ti  .)  long  on 
the  analyaia  mmI  advice  of  the  executive 
branch.  OoagiOM  now  makes  a  ignificant 
atart  toward  freolaf  iimU  from  t  ua  oondl- 
tinn  In  forbidding  Um  Mnnliniimi  i  by  earn- 
mitteea  of  pHMW  dOUUtd  OT  seal  turd  from 

•ay  deparUMRl  or  •geney  of  th  i  Oovern- 
■Mt.  vltlMat  the  written  permta  on  of  the 
CoaMynot  oa  Bulaa  and  Admtnu  :r«tiun  of 
llM  toMlo  or  Dm  Oonuniiies  on  luuse  Ad- 
mimmmmm  tt  Mm  IIo«m«  uf  Repre  eittativoa, 
IM  !•  ■•Win  profMBionai  stnit  n  smbera  of 
•MMbltUes  iMviigible  for  np|H>tniiu  >i)t  to  any 
••••or  pueitiun  in  the  execuiiv*  i  rnnch  for 
•  ptrlod  of  a  year  after  they  •hall  h  iw  ceaa«d 
le  to  Mteh  a  member. 
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Tet  Congress  has  Inconsistently  placed  the 
hiring  of  all  the  personnel  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  in  the  hands  of  an  officer 
of  the  executive  branch,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  who  Is  appointed  by  the  President 
(by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate)  and  is  charged  with  administering 
the  copyright  laws  in  addition  to  his  duties 
aa  head  of  the  Library  of  Congress.''  In  that 
situation  lies  danger  to  the  success  of  what 
Congress  has  sought  to  achieve  because,  un- 
less the  Librarian  of  Congress  Is  superhu- 
manly  careful,  it  will  be  only  a  short  time 
before  the  executive  branch  dominates  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service. 

Other  titles  and  provisions  display,  if  not  a 
complete  solution  of  the  problems  with  which 
they  deal,  a  diligent  and  sincere  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  Improve  the  operating 
methods  and  potentialities  of  the  legislative 
branch.  In  so  doing  it  has  taken  significant 
stepe  affecting  the  admlnlstratHon  of  Justice 
as  well,  as  for  example  in  the  matter  of  tort 
claims.  While  there  are  many  difficulties  to 
be  seen  ahead  In  launching  the  legislative 
reorganization  program,  everyone  interested 
in  good  government  will  hope  for  Its  suc- 
cess and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  start  upon 
which  much  may  be  built  in  the  coming 
years.  i 


Anny-Nayy  Moratornim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NEW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  REPRESBNTATIVES 
Wedn*!sdav,  January  8.  1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  George  Fielding  Eliot  entitled 
"Army-Navy  Moratorium": 

AXMT-NAVT  MOIATORITTM 

(By  George  Fielding  Eliot) 
WUhln  the  next  a  yenrs.  the  ablest  mili- 
tary minds  of  this  country  expect  very  great 
changes  to  be   made  In   the  weapons  and 
equipment  of  our  armed  torcfh.    These  will 
Involve  changes  in  tactics  and  ttchnlque  and 
changes,  of  course.  In  training.    They  may 
be  such  as  to  bring  Hbout  changes  In  our 
national   strateiy— presuming,   aa   we   may 
well  prviume.  that  we  ahnll  nqt  In  5  yean' 
time  have  dUpenaed  with  the  need  for  giving 
serious  conslderntion  to  strateicical  matters. 
This  being  the  cAie,  It  seenw  a  pity  that 
we  can  not  lay  aaide,  for  the  next  A  yenrs,  the 
furU'uMy  red-hot  question  of  unification  of 
the  armed  force*.    Whatever  we  decide  now, 
we  may  have  to  change  u  wr  go  along,  may 
have  to  alter  out  of  all  recognition  within  a 
few  years.    Tlte  existing  Wi\r  and  Navy  De- 
partments  are   perfectly   capable  of   taking 
care  uf  our  national  security  for  the  Imme- 
diate future,  and  would  be  even  more  so  if 
Congresa    would    immediately   enact    those 
features  of  the  prop<>8ed  unincnilon  me««ure 
on  which  there  Is  full  agreement  bttwecn 
tht  services. 

Theae  include  (1)  a  natluhal  aecurlty 
oouncU,  to  consist  of  the  Secretnry  of  state, 
the  aervlce  iecreiarlee.  and  the  chairman  of 
•  new  organliatlon  performiii^  roughly  the 
aame  function  as  the  old  War  Production 
Board:  (2)  a  central  UUriiigenot  authority; 
(•)  a  ctntral  authority  for  scienttnc  research 
and  development  along  military  lines;  (4) 
•ututory  recognition  of  th*  Joint  Chief*  of 

"Set  I  U.  a.  C.  116  and  17  U.  #.  C.  A.  l-H, 
•^•e» 


Staff.  One  step  more  might  be  taken — the 
President  might  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
chairman  for  the  national  security  council 
with  special  powers  as  a  Presidential  deputy 
to  resolve  Interservlce  differences.  Particu- 
larly, this  officer  might  be  charged  with 
bringing  about  Interservlce  budgetary  plan- 
ning and  coordination. 

Admittedly,  this  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Army  proponents  of  unification 
now.  My  Army  friends  will,  I  am  sure,  re- 
gard this  suggestion  as  Navy  propaganda. 
But  how  can  anyone  who  is  sincerely  devnted 
to  the  cause  of  national  security  really  de- 
sire the  contlAuance  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  interservlce  controversy,  which  ta^es 
up  so  much  of  the  time  and  thought  of  offi- 
cers and  officials  at  all  levels  of  authority  In 
both  departments? 

Consioer  what  a  5-year  moratorium  on 
unification  might  accomplish: 

First,  we  would  have  time  to  see  what 
changes  were  brought  about  by  new  weapons 
and  new  methods,  and  also  by  International 
developments. 

Second,  during  the  5-year  period  we  would 
have  five  classes  of  high-ranking  students 
passing  through  the  National  War  College, 
studying  together  the  broad  aspects  of  war 
and  of  national  security  and  passing  out 
Into  their  respective  services  again,  to  oc- 
cupy pcsltions  of  high  authority. 

Third,  during  the  same  period  we  would 
have  in  operation  our  seven  Joint  overseas 
commands,  in  which  Joint  staffs,  under  a 
single  commander,  would  be  working  out 
the  practical  problems  of  Joint  command  In 
peacetime. 

Fourth,  the  national  security  council  and 
th"  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  have  an  op- 
portunity, under  statutory  authority,  to  work 
on  Interservlce  coordination  and  to  disrpver 
what  could  be  done  and  in  what  respect  i  im- 
provement was  required. 

At  the  end  of  5  years  the  whole  makter 
could  be  reconsidered,  in  the  light  of  jthe 
experience  thus  gained,  and  without  the  Hept 
engendered  by  presertt  urgent  attempts  to 
rush  unification  through  Congress  while  Ithe 
going  Is — or  seems  to  be — good.  I 

Meanwhile,  the  consolidated  congressloiial 
committees  on  the  armed  forces  will  have  a 
chance  to  shake  down  at  their  new  Jobs,  |  A 
new  President  and  new  service  Secretaries 
will  have  been  S  years  In  office  and  will  hnive 
brought  new  points  of  view  to  the  brokd 
problems  of  administration  which  are  In- 
volved. The  question  of  universal  training 
will  have  been  settled.  The  shape  and  char- 
acter  of  our  commitments  under  the  Unlti>d 
Nations  Charter  will  be  far  more  sharply  de- 
fined tl.an  they  are  at  prraent. 

One  poMlble  difficulty  with  the  (uggest^d 
6.year  moratorium  Is  the  unqueationaMe 
need  for  autonomy  for  the  Air  Forces  To 
establish  a  aeparat*  department  of  air  at  tt  Is 
time,  however,  •hould  not  be  too  much  of  a 
dUlocntion— or  the  Air  Pore*  could  be  srt  up 
a*  A  separate  militnry  force  under  the  trii;. 
porary  adminUiration  of  th*  War  Depart- 
ment for  an  Interim  period  of  S  year*. 

Thi*  latter  plan  might.  Indeed,  provide  a 
most  useful  teating  ground  for  aom*  of  tne 
theories  on  which  the  idea  of  unification  I* 
based. 


Tbt  Lite  Honorable  W.  B.  Bowling 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  TMI  KOUII  0»  RIPRUINTATIVIS 
Tu€»(lay,  Jnnuar^  7, 1947 

Mr.  RAINS  Mr.  Sptaktr.  I  take  thli 
time  to  inform  the  Membrri  of  the  Houif 
of  tht  death  of  a  (HitlnRiilahcd  form<ir 


Member,  the  Honorable  W.  B.  Bowling, 
of  Lafayette.  Ala.,  on  December  27,  1946. 

Judge  Bowling,  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  to  the  thousands  of  Alabamians 
who  knew  and  loved  him.  represented  a 
part  of  my  district  in  the  House  from 
1920  until  August  1928,  when  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  judgeship  of  the  Fifth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit  of  Alabama. 

Judge  Bowling  passed  away  suddenly. 
He  was  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Ro- 
tary Club  in  Lafayette.  Ala.,  when  he  was 
stricken.  His  record  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  as  a  judge  is  one  of  excel- 
lence. He  was  a  leader  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  hav- 
ing served  as  the  president,  of  the  Ala- 
bama Baptist  Association  for  a  number 
of  years.  Judge  Bowling,  was  73  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  led 
a  full  life,  filled  with  fine  accomplish- 
ments. He  died  as  he  would  have  wanted 
to,  "in  the  harness."  His  legion  of 
friends  mourn  his  passing,  and  bless  his 
memory. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  newspaper 
article  from  the  Lafayette  (Ala. )  Sun.  to- 
gether with  an  editorial  from  the  same 
paper: 

JUDGE  BOWLING  PASSES  StTDDENLT  AT  ROTARY 
CLUB— DEATH  COMCS  UNEXPECTEDLY  WHILE 
REVIEWING  BOOK   BEFORE  THE  CROUP 

Judge  William  Bismarck  Bowling,  age  76, 
prominent  jurist  of  this  city,  collapsed  and 
died  almost  Instantly  while  reviewing  a  bock 
before  the  Lafayette  Rotary  Club,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  last  Friday  at  1:20  In  the 
Baptist  Church  annex. 

Stunned  members  of  the  club  and  guests 
looked  helples-My  on  while  Doctors  Wheeler, 
Riser.  Frazer,  and  Moore  administered  arti- 
ficial respiration  and  other  first  aid  measures 
to  no  avail 

Judge  Bowling  was  reviewing  the  Adven- 
tures of  Captain  Simeon  Suggs,  one  of  his 
favorite  books,  written  by  a  former  resident 
of  this  city.  Johnson  Jones  Hooper.  He  had 
just  read  and  commented  on  one  of  the 
book's  outstanding  chapters  and  had  looked 
at  his  watch  to  see  If  he  had  time  to  review 
further.  On  finding  that  he  had  something 
like  10  minutes  more,  he  put  his  watch  bnck 
In  his  pocket  and  began  talking.  Suddenly 
he  leaned  forward  against  a  nearby  table  and 
collapsed  on  the  floor,  where  death  came 
quickly. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Lafayette 
First  Baptlnt  Church,  of  which  Judge  Bowling 
was  a  member  and  deacon.  Saturday  after- 
noon at  3  o'clock,  with  Rev.  C  C  Sander*, 
paator,  conducting,  nsaUted  by  Rev,  O.  R. 
■urn*  and  Rev.  7  M.  Gnrdner.  Burial  wna 
In  th*  Lafayette  Cemetery,  with  Johnaon  H 
Band*r»  m  charge  of  nrrnnRrment*. 

Active  pnllbearera  were  John  William*,  Joe 
Tyner.  N.  D  Dmson.  Jvidgr  Albert  Hooten, 
BUmarck  Evan*,  and  Joe  Jenkins, 

Honoriiry  pallheHrers  were  Billy  Hare, 
Holme*  Powell.  Dick  Powell,  Thoma*  Bamfnrd 
Mullin*.  Paul  Honten  8am  H.  Oliver.  D.  W, 
Jnrkson.  W.  O.  Walton.  R.  C  Wallace,  C  B, 
Fuller,  C.  8.  Moon,  James  A.  Htnes,  Bill  HInes. 
Howell  Morrow,  B  D  MtOlnty,  Dr.  Owaltney, 
Dr,  L  N.  Duncan,  Cieuige  Lanier,  8.  L.  Tuumer. 

Surviving  are  th*  widow,  Mr*.  Franc** 
Collins  Dowllng;  one  *on,  George  R,  Bowling, 
Lafayette;  two  daughter*,  Mr*.  Oeuige  L. 
Jenklnk,  Lnfuyett*.  and  Mi*.  John  Thuma* 
FritK^r,  Opeltka;  two  grandsons,  ITnsign 
George  Randolph  B(  wllng,  now  stationed  on 
Guam,  and  William  BUnmrrk  Bowling  II,  of 
LHiayctie;  two  granddailfehtera,  Mlaa  Buaan 
Bowling  of  Laiayett*,  and  Ml**  Jan*  Praaer, 
0|>elika. 

Judge  Bowling  was  born  In  Calhoun  Coun- 
ty. Ala,  Beptember  84,  1870,  and  wa*  a 
iraduatc  of  Mtat*  Teaoheri  Collet*,  Jaokton- 


ville.  He  Uught  In  the  city  schools  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  and  Columbus,  Ga..  for  7  years 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Alabama  bar  in 
1900  when  he  began  the  practice  of  law. 
From  1904  to  1920  he  was  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  the  fifth  judicial  circuit  of  Alabama, 
resigning  this  office  after  he  was  elected  a 
Member  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress.  He 
served  In  this  office  until  1929,  when  he  re- 
signed to  accept  appointment  to  the  office 
of  Judge  of  the  fifth  judicial  circuit,  in 
which  capacity  he  v,as  serving  as  senior  judge 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  did  not  seek 
reelection  and  would  have  retired  on  January 
20,  1947. 

Judge  Bowling  was  active  in  church  affairs, 
being  an  officer  of  the  First  Baptist  Churcl? 
of  Lafayette  and  Bible  class  teacher  for  many 
years.  He  served  «s  president  of  the  Alabama 
State  Baptist  convention  for  2  years  and 
was  moderator  of  the  East  Liberty  Baptist 
Association  for  many  years,  holding  this 
place  at  the  time  of  death.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Masons,  and  a 
Shrlner,  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Auburn. 

THE    PASSING    OP    Jtn>CE    BOWLING 

The  Sun  this  week  chronicles  the  sudden 
passing  of  Judge  W.  B  Bowling,  of  Lafayette, 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  citizens,  whose 
contribution  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
oiu-  {seople  has  been  outstanding. 

Judge  Bowling  had  a  brilliant  mind.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  this  section 
has  ever  produced.  An  outstanding  Jurist  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  his  record  of  public 
service  Is  seldom  equaled.  His  knowledge  of 
Biblical  history  was  unsurpassed  in  Alabama, 
and  to  hear  his  discourses  on  this  subject 
was.  Indeed,  a  rare  privilege.  His  many  other 
attainments,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
placed  him  at  the  top  of  the  list  In  the  field 
of  public  service.  His  passing  was  aiK  we  feel 
he  would  have  wanted  it.  rendering  a  service 
to  his  fellow  man  while  speaking  to  his 
fellow  Rotarlans.  Judge  Bowling  loved 
Rotary  and  all  It  stood  for,  as  he  loved  the 
Baptist  Church,  so  the  setting  for  hln  fare- 
well to  this  earth  was  among  friends  he  loved. 
In  the  church  he  worshiped  and  served  so 
well  In  past  years. 

The  suddenness  with  which  death  often 
comes  Is  always  shocking  to  loved  one»,  and 
while  his  legion  of  friends  grieve  with  his 
family  at  his  going,  they  can  take  consola- 
tion In  knowing  that  he  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  his  fellow  man,  and  that  the 
world  was  made  a  better  place  to  live  by  his 
aojourn  her*. 


Brooklyn  Navy  Day 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NBW  YORN 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RSPRB8CNTA'n\^B8 
Wednesday.  January  8,  1947 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  program  of 
the  ceremonle.^  held  at  Borough  Hull  on 
Monday,  October  28,  1946,  in  observance 
of  Brooklyn  Navy  Day,  together  with  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Day  Committee: 

Navt  Lbaovi  or  tni  UNim  Statm, 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y,,  Oolober  19.  i»44. 
Hon.  BuaiNi  J  KicoaN. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
DBAa  CoMORsaaMAN :  It  U  •  pieaaure  lo  b* 
able  to  report  to  you,  a  member  of  Ui*  oltl- 


aet^'  committee,  that  the  ceremonies  held 
at  Borough  Hall  on  Monday,  October  28.  IMe, 
In  observance  of  Brooklyn  S&vy  Day,  were 
an  outstanding  success. 

For  your  information,  there  Is  enclosed 
herein  a  cc^y  of  the  program. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  cooperation, 
I  am. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Vincent  Keoch. 
Chairman.  Brookli/n  Navy 

Day  Committee. 

Brooklyn  Na\t  Day,  Borough  Hall, 
BsooKLTN.  October  28,  1946 

program 

1.  Musical  selection:  Navy  Band  of  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard,  directed  by  Chief 
Musician  Judson  Hlldebrandt. 

2.  National  Anthem:  Everett  D.  McCooey. 
soloist. 

3.  Navy  Day  proclamation:  Borough  Presi- 
dent  John   Cashmore. 

4.  Message  from  Ralph  A.  Bard,  president. 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Presentation  of  Navy  League  Charter  to 
Brooklyn  Council.  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States.  Commander  Charles  Hann,  Jr..  to 
Lt.  William  C.  Mattlson.  secretary.  Brooklyn 
Council. 

6.  Address:  Rear  Adm.  Ralph  S.  Riggs, 
United  States  Navy. 

7.  Finale. 

BROOKLYN  NAVY  DAT  COMMITTEX 

Honorary  chairman:  Hon.  John  Cashmore. 
president.    Borough    of    Brooklyn. 

Chairman:  J.  Vincent  Keogh.  United  States 
attorney. 

Col.  J.  H.  Blgley,  executive  director, 
Brooklyn  Chapter  American  Red  Croaa; 
James  S.  Brown.  Jr..  Esq.;  Mrs.  Mathilda  Bur- 
ling, national  president,  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers  of  the  World  Wars,  Inc.:  Mrs.  Thoma* 
P,  Callahan,  county  commander,  AmerU 
can  Legion:  Dr.  J.  Henry  Carpenter,  Brook- 
lyn  Church  and  Mission  Federation:  Hon. 
Ei..nnuel  Celler:  Angelo  Clncotte.  Esq  ,  county 
adjutant.  American  Legion;  Lt.  Comdr.  Mary 
Clavln;  Rt.  Rev  Msgr.  Francis  P.  Connelly: 
Mr.  Milton  Dammann.  president.  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mr  Henry  J.  Daven- 
port, president.  Downtown  Brookyn  Aaaocla. 
tlon.  Inc.:  Hon,  John  J  Delaney;  Mr  Jamea 
r^.  Diver,  county  commander.  Catholic  War 
Veterans:  WlUlnm  T  Foley,  Jr.,  Eaq.;  Mr*. 
Marlon  L.  1  oster,  director.  Home  Service 
American  Red  Croas:  Mrs.  Katherlne  Ooate. 
president.  Women's  Federal  Juror*'  Associa- 
tion:  Mrs.  WUUam  H.  Good:  Mr  George  H. 
Gray,  pre*ldent  Brooklyn  Real  Batate  Board: 
Mr.  Max  Gro**man  county  commander,  Vat- 
ertkn..  of  Foreign  Wars;  Rear  Adm.  F.  8. 
Kaeberle,  commander.  Naval  Shipyard;  Hon. 
Jnme*  J.  Heffernan:  Mr.  Lloyd  I.  Heraka, 
aecretarv  to  the  borough  president;  Rt.  Rev. 
Magr.  Bdward  P  Hoar:  Mr.  Almcth  W.  Hoff. 
flrat  vlc*-pr«ald*nt,  Brooklyn  Civic  Council: 
Mr.  Kathnnlet  Kaplan,  county  commander. 
Jewish  War  Veterans;  John  H.  Kearney.  B*q., 
Knights  of  Columbus;  Rear  Adm,  Monroe 
Kelly,  U.  8.  N..  commandant,  Third  Naval  Dla- 
trlct:  Hon.  Bugen*  J.  Keogh:  Admiral  Thoma* 
C,  KInkuld,  commander  Rnstern  Sea  Fron- 
tier; Rabbi  Israel  H  Levlnthal.  Brooklyn  Jew- 
ish Center;  William  C.  Mattlson.  Eaq.;  Lt. 
( jg)  Andrew  J  McCaddln.  United  States  Coaat 
Guard  Reserve:  Hon.  Mile*  F.  McDonald,  di*- 
trict  attorn*y.  Kings  County:  Rt,  Rev.  Magr. 
Richard  B  McHugh;  Mr  George  V.  McLaugh- 
lin, piesldent,  Brooklyn  Trust  Co:  Rear  Adm, 
R.  R  McNulty,  kupcrlntendrnt,  United  State* 
Merchant  Marine  Arndcmv  Mr  Albert  R. 
Menard,  pr»*ld*nt.  Rotary  Club  of  Brooklyn: 
Hon,  IXmald  L.  OToul*:  Mr.  0.  B.  Patg*. 
Brooklyn  Union  Ga*  Co,  preeldent;  Noa. 
Joseph  L.  Pfeifer:  Mr,  Joseph  Pridday,  preal- 
d*nt,  Fred*rlck  Loe»rr  *  Co.;  Hon.  Bdward 
J.  Qulglay:  Hon.  Uo  p,  Rayfiel;  Mr.  Branch 
Mokty,   Br.,   prealdvut,    Broolilyn    BaaebaU 
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L.  looMni:  Mr.  Howard  Iwaln,  m«iMfta| 
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Mr.   LYLE.    Mr.   SpfakM 
Byrnes  \n  more  than  Time's 
Year.    He  Is   America's  .... 
times,  wholly  devoted  to  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Indlvip 
and  Justice  for  Individuals 
and  always  consclou.s  of  the 
ihi»  aew  and  dangeroua. 
lagiy  hopeful,  atomk  a«e 

He  has  worked  ateadfasU 
beUevtaiR  always  that  a  vlct4ry 
»s  but  the  opportunity  for  ( 
lead  In  the  fight  for  freedom 
economic  security  for  the 
well  as  the  conquered. 

History  will  record  few 

given  more  for  a  better  

better  vorld  than  our  retlrln  ( 

or  sutc. 

I  am  honored  today  to  Join 
an  expression  of  heartfelt  „ 
his  labor  In  behalf  of  the  things 
so  many  have  paid  so  dearly 

Eminent  and  worthy  as  _ 
unquestionably  Is.  be  can  but 
the  solid  foundation  Jimmy 
laid 

America   and   the    world 
places  in  which  to  live 
abilities  and  work  of  this  fine 
We  pray  that  he  may  regain  . 
and  enjoy  many  years  in  tbj^ 
has  helped  to  build. 


for  peace. 

at  arms 

victor  to 

Justice,  and 

conqueror  as 


me  1 
na.ion 


lis 


are 
because 


Oa  Federal  Taxatioi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMi^  RKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  RE  :D 


or  Nrw  Touc 


RKPRIB»  TATIVES 

1)47 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  January  9, 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York, 
there  seems  to  be  considerable 
versy  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
sonal  income  taxes  at  this 


M 


tim( 


James  P. 

Man  of  the 

of  these 

.Mmple  and 

ual  dimity 

nations. 

realities  of 

challeng- 


who  have 

and  a 

SecreUry 


millions  In 

g4atitude  for 

for  which 


successor 
build  upon 
Jymes  has 


better 

of  the 

statesman. 

his  health 

world  he 


Speaker. 

contro- 

red^iciug  per- 

I  notice 


that  those  who  decry  »  cut  In  personal 
Income  taxes  are,  in  some  Instances, 
thoKc  who  have  been  Indoctrinated  with 
the  New  Deal  philoitophy  and  practice 
of  tax,  spend,  and  tax.  It  Is  my  upiniun 
that  ihfrr  Is  no  nore  reason  for  not 
reducing  Oovernment  expenditures  and 
cutting  taX'^H  now  than  tMre  would  have 
been  In  rrfu.-<lng  to  do  so  following  World 
War  I.  llic  piogram  of  economy  when 
adopted  blaied  the  way  for  prompt  and 
substantial  reductions  In  Individual  in- 
come taxes.  The  rates  were  no  high  in 
1918  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  point 
of  dlmlnl»hlni{  retumt,     i 

In  thin  conruTtlon  tt  WBll  be  recalled 
that  the  Federal  normal  ttix  rate  on  in- 
dividual Ini'omos  tn  lOlS  wa.t  12  por- 
cent — 6  porrcnt  on  the  flr.it  14.000— with 
a  persona]  eX(  mpUon  for  a  single  person 
of  11,000,  a  12,000  exemption  for  a  mar- 
ried person,  and  a  ciedit  for  each  de- 
pendent of  KOO.  I  repeat  that  this  high 
rate  of  taxation,  reduced  rx«'mptlon.  and 
low  credit  for  dependrnts  had  rcarhed 
the  point  of  dlmlnLshlng  returns.  This 
situation,  In  the  face  of  an  unbalanced 
budget,  a  national  debt  In  excess  of 
126.000.000.000.  and  6  000,000  unempteyod 
prc:>cnt(.'d  a  serious  problem  that  eaUed 
for  a  courageous  program  of  retrench- 
—at  and  a  realistic  tax  approach.  The 
Mme  arguments  against  tax  reduction 
were  made  then  that  are  heard  now.  I 
have  referred  to  the  high  normal  tax  rate 
on  individual  incomes,  the  low  exemp- 
tions, and  low  credit  for  dependents 
which  existed  in  1918. 

The  first  step  In  cuUing  the  Federal 
normal  rate  on  IndlvWual  Incomes  was 
taken  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918  for 
the  years  1919-20  The  Federal  personal 
normal  Income  tax  rate  was  reduced  to 
8  percent— 4  percent  on  flrat  $4,600.  The 
personal  exemption  for  a  single  person, 
a  married  person,  and  the  credit  for  de- 
pendents remained  the  same.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  tax  the  surtax  rates 
ranged  from  1  percent  to  a  top  rate  of  65 
percent  on  net  income  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  with  surtax  exemption  of 
$5,000. 

The  next  revenue  act  was  the  1921  act 
for  the  years  1921-23.  The  exempUon 
for  a  married  person  was  increased  from 
$2,000  to  $2,500  where  the  aggregate  in- 
come of  hasband  and  wife  did  not  exceed 
$5,000.  and  the  credit  for  each  dependent 
was  increased  from  $200  to  $400.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  increased  exemption  for 
married  persons  and  for  dependents  the 
surtax  rates  were  amended  applicable  for 
1922-23.  A  surtax  exemption  of  $6,000 
was  provided  and  the  surtax  rates  ranged 
from  1  percent  on  the  first  $2,000  to  50 
percent  on  net  incomes  In  excess  of 
$200,000. 

The  second  step  in  cutting  the  normal 
rate  <m  individual  incomes  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1924  was  taken.  Under 
this  act  the  tax  rate  on  the  income  of 
individuals  was  reduced  to  6  percent— 
2  percent  on  first  $4,000.  4  percent  on 
second  $4,000.  The  personal  exemption 
for  single  persons  and  for  married  per- 
sons and  the  credit  for  each  dependent 
remained  the  same.  But  the  1924  act 
increased  the  surtax  exemption  to  $10  - 


000  and  the  surtax  rates  ranged  from 

1  percent  on  the  fiiNt  $4,000  of  net  ln(|!ome 
to  40  percent  on  net  Inoomei  In  exceiis  of 
1500.000.  I 

It  should  be  mentioned,  as  wen  aa 
itrtssed.  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1924  the  ux  for  the  ^ear 
1923  WAN  reduced  25  percent. 

The  third  step  In  cutting  the  noifmnl 
rate  on  Individual  Incomes  was  und 
Revenue  Act  of  1836,  covering  the  . 
1925-27.  which  reduced  the  rsti  to  5 
cent— .1 'a  percent  on  first  $4,000,  S 
rent  on  second  $4.000— while  at  the 
time  InrreuaInK  the  exemption  for  a 

glo  person  to  $1,500  and  the  pers 

ex<'mptlon  for  a  married  person  to  $3i500; 
the  en  dit  for  each  dependent  remained 
at  $400.  The  1926  act  continued  the  sur- 
tax exemption  of  $10,000  and  reduced  the 
.nirtnx  rate.s.  The  top  rate  was  reduced 
from  49  to  20  percent,  and  the  top  rate 
applied  to  net  Incomes  In  exces.i  of 
$ir)0  000. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1928.  while  11  did 
not  change  the  rates  or  exemptions,  in- 
ereaaed  the  eamed-lncome  credit  limit 
from  MO.OOO  to  $30,000. 

The  fourth  reduction  In  the  pergonal 
income-tax  rate  was  under  a  Hou.se 
>olnt  resolution  enacted  Into  law  Decem- 
ber 18,  1921,  and  taking  effect  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1980.  The  House  Joint  rejolu- 
tlon  reduced  the  rate  for  1929  on  indi- 
vidual Income  to  4  percent— one-half  of  1 
percent  on  first  $4,000,  2  percent  on  the 
second  $4,000— the  exemption  for  single 
persons,  married  per.son«,  and  the  credit 
for  dependents  remained  the  same.  Thus 
In  four  revenue  acts  following  World 
War  I  there  were  four  substantial  reduc- 
tions In  the  individual  Income-tax  rates; 
also  a  25-percent  cut  In  the  Ux  for  11123' 
In  addlUon  to  all  this  tax  relief  there 
were  two  Increases  In  personal  exemp- 
tions for  both  single  and  married  per- 
sons, and  one  Increase  tn  credits  for  each 
dependent. 

It  Is  noteworthy  In  the  light  of  th-se 
reductions  in  individual  income-tax 
rates,  increased  personal  exemptions  to 
both  the  single  and  married  persons  as 
well  as  the  increased  credit  for  depend- 
ents, that  there  were  no  Federal  deficits 
in  any  year  from  1921  to  1931. 

But  more  extraordinary  than  all  this 
the  record  shows  that  notwithstanding 
all  of  this  relief  to  Individual  income  tax- 
payers, there  was  ample  revenue  to  not 
only  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  but 
sufHcient  revenue  to  pay  $1,000.000  000 
each  year  for  10  years  on  the  national 
debt. 

The  period  of  all  this  tax  relief,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  was  one  of  full 
employment,  large  production,  debt  re- 
tirement, and  Nation-wide  prosperity. 

During  the  15  years  of  the  New  Deal, 
there  have  been  adopted  a  great  many 
tax  proposals  which  have  been  Inconsist- 
ent with  our  economic  law.  The  country 
in  the  last  election  has  repudiated  these 
policies  and  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  a  sound  and  constructive  tax 
system.  One  of  these  theories  is  that  a 
reduction  of  excessive  and  oppres'Jive 
individual  income  tax  rates  will  of  itself 
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result  In  a  heavy  Iom  In  rtvenut.  The 
advocates  of  such  a  theory  overlook  the 
Important  fact  that  the  yield  from  an 
Income  tax  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
Income  which  is  subject  to  tax.  If  the 
Individual  rates  are  10  high  as  to  dis- 
courage production  and  expansion,  Inter- 
fere with  business  initiative,  and  deter 
venture  capital,  the  tax  yield  on  the  in- 
come which  could  have  been  produced 
under  fair  and  reasonable  rates  will  bo 
lost  to  the  country.  An  will  be  shown, 
the  tax  on  this  Increased  Income  may  go 
a  long  way  toward  ofTsettlng  any  theo- 
retical loss  In  revenue  due  to  decrea.sed 
rates.  Excessive  taxes  dry  up  the  source 
from  which  the  revenue  stems,  encourage 
tax  evasion,  and  make  the  tax  less  and 
less  productive.  The  enemies  of  the  In- 
come tax  are  not  those  seeking  to  reduce 
Its  oppressive  and  excessive  rates,  but 
those  who  insist  that  such  rates  remain 
on  the  statute  books  regardless  of  their 
effect  on  production,  expansion,  and 
Initiative,  In  order  to  soak  the  rich.  I 
believe  that  a  reduction  In  the  Individual 
Income  tax  will  lend  encouragement  and 
stimulation  to  the  production  of  income. 
This  Is  Illustrated  by  the  experience  In 
the  twenties:  when  the  war  rates  of  the 
First  World  War  were  reduced.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  first  reduction 
occurred  for  the  year  1921  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1921. 

In  1921.  business  and  industry  were 
faced  with  depressing  infiuences  arising 
as  an  aftermath  of  the  First  World  War, 
and  the  country  was  passing  through  the 
trjring  period  of  liquidation  and  read- 
justment. Net  income  had  declined 
from  the  all-time  high  of  23.7  billion 
to  19.5  billion  for  1921.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
exacting  of  excessive  taxes  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  depression. 
For  the  year  1921,  the  reduction  was  lim- 
ited to  increasing  the  marital  exemption 
from  $2,000  to  $2,500.  where  the  aggre- 
gate Income  of  husband  and  wife  did  not 
exceed  $5,000.  and  increasing  the  credit 
for  dependents.  For  the  year  1922,  there 
was  a  reduction  in  rates  in  all  brackets, 
the  top  surtax  being  reduced  from  a  top 
rate  of  65  percent  to  a  top  rate  of  50  per- 
cent. Other  reductions  followed  in  1924, 
1926,  1928,  and  1929.  The  following 
table  based  upon  Statistics  of  Income 
for  1941.  published  by  the  Treasiur  De- 
partment, shows  what  was  accom- 
plished through  these  tax  reductions: 

Net  Income:  Billions 

1921 19.  6 

1922 21.3 

1923 _ 24.  8 


1924. 

1925 

1926. 

1927 .. 

1928 .. 

1929. _. 


25.6 
21.8 
21.9 
22.5 
25.2 
24.8 


Tax: 


i921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Millions 
..-       719 

861 

661 

704 

735 

732 

831 


1928 1,  164 

1929 1, 001 


It  Will  be  noted  Uiat  the  net  Income 
Increased  through  1924  but  decreased  tn 
1825.  although  the  tax  yield  for  192li  was 
greater  than  for  1024.  The  reason  for 
this  Is  explained  by  the  following  state- 
ment taken  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  foi  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1927: 

Thp  •ourcfs  of  the  income  rrt\innKl  fur  the 
cnlpiidur  yvsr  IB'ja  m  compsrrcl  with  1024 
rltsrly  UlUHtrstii  the  clTtct  of  the  new  rtvt* 
nu«  net.  The  total  nntionsl  income  wa«  un- 
doubtedly grenter  In  1025  thsn  In  1824,  due 
to  lncr«rurd  pronperlty.  but  the  Income  sc- 
tUHlly  returned  for  Indlvldunl  incume-tsx 
purpoeei  wse  lent,  due  to  the  entire  exemp- 
tion of  over  40  percent  of  the  1U24  Income- 
tnx  pnyeri.  The  Income  returned  on  ac- 
count of  wages  and  saUries  wns  about  IS,- 
876,000,000  leM;  from  Individual  bueliieues 
about  •1.100,000,000  leM;  from  rente  snd 
roynltiPS  nbout  SA38,000,000  lem;  nnd  from 
interett  nnd  tnveetmenti  sbout  Mfl7,0(K}.000 
less.  On  the  other  hand,  increaeed  Ircome 
was  returned  from  dividends  and  from  sale 
of  property.  Dividends  Increased  ibout 
1214.000.000,  while  the  gains  from  th<.«  RtUe 
of  property,  including  that  returned  iis  capi- 
tal net  gains.  Increased  about  11.418.500.000. 
The  largest  reductions  In  net  Income  re- 
ported for  tax  purposes.  In  the  Income  from 
wages  and  snlarles  and  In  the  Income  re- 
turned on  account  of  Individual  bunlness, 
were  In  the  lower  tax  brackets.  The  reduc- 
tions in  returns  from  rents  and  royalties 
and  Interest  and  Investment  Income  were  al- 
most entirely  in  the  lower  brackets.  The 
greatest  beneficiaries  of  the  1926  act  were, 
therefore,  people  of  small  Incomes,  wage 
earners,  salaried  men,  and  men  operating 
small  Uidlvuluai  busineos  enterprises. 

Mr,  Speaker,  It  will  also  be  noted  from 
the  table  that  the  tax  for  1923  was  less 
than  the  tax  for  1922.  This  was  due  to 
the  25-percent  reduction  in  the  Income 
tax  for  1923  provided  In  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1924.  This  loss  In  revenue  was 
recouped  by  the  Increase  In  tax  yield 
during  later  years. 

Our  capital  gains  also  increased  dur- 
ing this  period.  Prior  to  1921,  capital 
gains  were  subject  to  ordinary  normal 
and  surtax  rates.  Beginning  with  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1921,  capital  gains  were 
subject  to  a  flat  rate  of  12  vi  percent, 
where  the  asset  sold  had  been  held  for 
more  than  2  years. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Sta- 
tistics of  Income  for  1941,  shows  the 
increase  in  capita]  gains: 


Oaptwu  net  gaim  from  sale  of 

asMlB  betd  more  than  • 
years: 

19$$ •'MB.OOCOOD 

iM; $0$.  000, 000 

1994 $19,000,000 

1896 940,000,000 

1994 919,000,000 

19ii7 i,oai,ooo,ooo 

1988... 1.880,000,000 

1988 8,847.000,000 

A  tabic  is  Inserted  In  the  appendix  giv- 
ing a  break -down  of  the  net  Income 
during  the  periods  1922  to  1929,  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  drop  in 
.  wajres  and  salaries  was  due.  not  to  the 
lack  of  Income  In  national  income  but 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  such 
Income  was  made  exempt  from  the  In- 
come tax  due  to  raising  the  personal 
exemption  and  credit  for  dependenU. 

While  there  wa$  substantial  tax  re- 
duction during  the  period  1921  to  1920, 
Inclusive,  there  wos  also  a  sufflclent  sur- 
plus to  provide  an  annual  reduction  In 
national  debt  which.  In  1920,  stood  at 
twenty-four  billion.  By  1930  the  debt 
had  been  reduced  to  sixteen  billion.  This 
is  shown  by  the  following  table,  taken 
from  the  Secretary's  report: 

June  30—  Total  ffrosii  debt 

1910 825,  482.  034, 410 

1920 24,  297,  918,  412 

1921 23, 076, 250.  608 

1922 22,  904,  079, 190 

1923 22, 340,  687,  758 

1984 ^. 21.  251.  120.  427 

1926 30.  616,  272, 174 

1926 10,  643,  183, 078 

1927 18,  610, 174.  268 

1998 17.  604.  atra.  SOB 

1988 16,  831.  197,  748 

1930 16,  186,  308.  299 

There  are  some  who  advocate  that  any 
surplus  which  may  arise  should  all  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  While  I  am  a  great  believer  in  debt 
reduction,  I  feel  that  it  is  also  important 
that  the  Government  deal  fairly  with  Its 
taxpayers,  who.  In  the  second  year  after 
the  war.  are  still  burdened  with  heavy 
war  taxes. 

Any  program  which  Is  adopted  should. 
In  my  opinion,  as  in  the  twenties,  pro- 
vide a  balance  between  debt  reduction 
and  tax  reduction  which  is  fair  to  all. 
Payments  upon  the  public  debt  should 
not  be  so  large  as  to  require  the  ccmtinu- 
ation  of  oppressive  war  taxation  upon 
our  people  in  peacetime. 


Appendix 

exhibit   1.  statistics  of  income  for   1941.  pi.   1,  pp.   218-319 

(Money  figures  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Distribution 

1922 

1923 

1624 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Income: 

Salaries,  wa^s.  commissions,  etc 

Bu.siDess  profit 

Partnership  profit 

Profit  from  .sale  of  realestatP,  stodu. 
bond.s.  etc.,  other  than  taied  as 
capital  nrt  gain 

n,  cm,  M3 

2,830^771 
1.  427, 127 

742,104 

240.248 
1.224.K2a 
2, 9M,  219 

K7,»28 

33.6S9 
j  1.738^601 

14.  IM.  S."* 
4,722,766 
1,  676,  409 

863,107 

3M,3»4 
1,814.126 
3. 119, 829 

329.124 

43.711 
2.177,771 

13,617,663 
4.7.S&.4H3 
1,  810, 014 

1,124,566 

389.148 
2,eD9i71fi 
3,  2S0, 914 

310,144 

2a64£ 
2,281,703 

9,  742,  leO 

3,68a8n4 
1,  827, 025 

1.991.659 

940.  £69 
1. 471, 332 
3,4M,62S 

aafi.896 

ASfil 
1,  814,  402 

9,  994, 315 
a,  572,  Ml 
L  732,  581 

1,4A,\625 

912.917 
1.  450.  760 
4.011.590 

333.366 

36.782 

10. 218,  450 
1,287.421 
1, 75.\  145 

1. 813. 391 

l.ftRl.  ISS 

l.:«2.27S 

4.2H8aS 

421,481 

47.470 
/  1.07S^W6 
\      350,981 

Capital  net  pain  from  sales  of  assets 
held  more  than  2  years 

Bent.s  and  royalties 

Dividends  received.  . 

Income  from  fiduciarie« 

Part  ialiy  t  ax -exempt  interest  eo  Oor- 

ernmenl  obUs;atJi)as          

Other  taxable  mtenst    .  

Other  income 

Totftl  inoHiie ..... 

2i»l.(l08 

29L  at7.  ses    2L5»  aa7  i 

29^27%  016 

2^«47,43S 

aasta^M 
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KHIBIT    1.   STATnmCS   (  r 


tNcosfi  FOE  iMi,  PT.  1.  PP.  >i9-ai» — Continued 
Money  ficuivi  in  thoonndi  of  doliusi 


In 


m  thoit 
i  com* 


MR,  142 
.879.780 

iM.a8 
«e.«n 

841,  glS 


.       4>987.«34 


CXHIBIT   2.    CAPITAL  OA]  NS 


The  following  data  taken 
port  of  the  Joint  Committee 
Revenue  Taxation  for  1927 
lowing: 

Profits  and  losses  on  sales  of 
by  4.063  individuals  with  a 
come  of  $100,000  and  over  in 


rom  the  re- 

on  Internal 

stow  the  fol- 


tts  reported 
taxdirie  in- 


n*t 


1916 


Ye 


Prollts  on 
■kofBaarU 


»,tK7.U7 
UtMO^Ml 
ia5a«,216 
M,  MS,  771 
7tMa.7T8 
101.0HCM1 


PffCfnt 

pfnftt  to 

UMaJ 

income 


X19 
.83 

L33 
1.57 

13.  M 


134. 
21M 

IflO^I 
87.0: 

im. 


»'»i 


prepaijd 


The  following  table  la 
returns  ot  75  individuals  who 
tnffune  in  excess  ot  f  I.OOO.OOO 
year  IB24.     The  table  covers  th 
to  1935.  both  Inclusive. 


Ye«r 


aktoofi 


Percent 

t* 


1«7__.. 
l»W--.„- 

»». 

IWOl 

Mau. 

tua. 

i«aa. 

1934 

IJBS. 


iaH4a 

437, 177 

uoattau 


income 


X!» 
1.87 

xn 

1.22 
.44 

«.3S 
H.» 
Si  38 
31.07 


4ZB6. 
4I,4SI 
44.07: 
401  »1 
H8U 

43,  a 


IJl 


The  first  table  shows  that 
1920.    both    Inclusive.   4.0e3    Indfr 
ported  gains  In  the  aQregate  an 
TTajOS  and  loascs  aggregating 
the   net   result   beii^ 
000.000  naore  of  losses  than 
aame  period  of  time  the  75  _ 
great  wealth  reported  •8,894.744 
•119^1.385  In  kMM 

^^*f  *«fe  years  of  high  value 
•cttTlty  In  the  sale  of  property, 
>«ar  the  losses  were  greatly  in  i. 
reported  gains.    Undoubtedly  th« 
■wrtaxratas  forbade  the  taking  of 
encouragad  the  taking  of  losses 
in  tb«  yHtf  1902  a  large  Increase 
profJu  Is  discernible,  which  ax 
tables  to  a  substantial  excess 
1924    the   first   year   In    which 
method  of  taxing  capiui  gains 


e3  cess 


amou;  its 


ov<  r 
tie 


1938 


ividaal 
nd 
of 


Individual 
nivms 
with  no 

net  income 


192Si 


32,  m 

32,811 
1&631 


S3,W4 

r4 

47,071 

88,  {«4 
17, 5i  4 

1,763 
W,760 


430,649 


faidivklBal 

re  turns  and 

rHiinL«of 

fiduciaries, 
with  nf  t 
income 


ll,173,nR8 
3, 327,  Vh'i 
1.84fi.«il 


2,33(^808 

2;34<l,704 

1, 27f^  757 

4w71S3,340 

018.221 

4(1,184 

l,£4H.UW 

aMk23S 


Individual 
returns 
with  no 

net  income 


9,  b*4. 7S8 


IM,6S4 

88^413 
49^333 


>3.a66 

1,426 

TStOM 

297,738 

13,200 

2,864 
115,177  I 


i«ao 


Individual 
returnf  and 

retums'of 
flducianes. 

witblnet 
inootae 


9,9tl.952 

2,6t^ufi7 

l.u|u.64fi 


ek7 


738 


5(6,392 

0T4.32S 

4, 117,  .104 

439,450 

98^134 
1,88H.434 

210,  U(H 


Individual 
returns 
with  DO 

net  inoume 


902,251         23,319,440 


ai,737 
57,261) 


68.13i 

103,480 

434,988 

191843 

5,738 
161, 53e 


1.204,383 


I  OB 


0  2, 

2.3, 


7J«, 


961 

240 

174 
•40 
432 
461 
153 
460 


Percent 
lean  J  to 
toUldf^ 
ductions 


13.40 
32.44 

45.90 

ae.75 

48^76 
33.97 
3&71 
31.90 


capital  losses  went  Into  effect.  While  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  great  pros- 
perity enjoyed  in  1924  and  1925,  the  statistics 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  capital  gains 
tax  has  removed  the  restraint  exercised  by  the 
surtax  rate  on  profit-taking. 

The  same  trend  In  the  relation  of  gains  to 
losses  is  Indicated  in  the  following  table  pre- 
pared for  this  committee  corerlng  the  re- 
turns of  all  Individual  ta.Tpayers.  Statistics 
of  losses  are  not  available  and  the  losses 
stated  below  are  estimated  from  selected  ac- 
tual figures. 

Actual  profits  and  estimated  losses  on  sale 
of  assets  regardless  of  time  for  which  such 
assets  were  held 


Vear 


re  wrted 


from  the 

a  net 

I  acb  for  the 

years  1917 


1817_ 
191  %_. 
1819™ 

1931 


PprcMt 
tans  to 
tetal*- 
dtifHiji) 


Aotualpfof 
Us  OB  sale 
of  assets 


Ui,7n 


447 

4» 
016 
337 
156 
119 
4W 
806 


1903 

HM 

UBS 

Total.. 


1318, 170,  617 

291,  I«o,  704 

090. 364. 287 

1.031542,719 

4«t8flB.673 

901,351.  am 

1,17%  194,628 
1. 513,  Hi  092 
21 9U;  238,  MO 


Percent 

profit 

to  total 

income 


9.  701.  571, 140 


Z63 
1.64 
4.45 

3.82 
1.98 
190 
4.00 
5.12 
11.  le 


of  assets 


448 

23  47 
4139 

58lOO 
40.54 

U78 

a39 
i&a3 
laos 


Sim 

571, 
1,17$, 
1,680, 
l.S3t 
U2S\. 
1.619, 

13 


720, 3&4 
4W,  120 
140.997 
304,149 
641.653 
.980. 891 
082,743 
906,482 


Approx- 
imate 

percent 

loss  to 
total 

deduc- 
tions 


9,  738. 332, 423 


13  50 
31.38 
45.58 
M.87 

48,85 
35.41 
36.15 
22.45 
19.05 


frfcm   1917  to 

k'iduals    re- 

amdiint  of  (84.- 

434.593.331. 

approxim|telj   1340.- 

In   the 

Individuals  of 

gains  and 


and  great 

et  in  each 

of  the 

very  high 

profits  and 

Beginning 

n  reported 

in  both 

losses  In 

present 

treating 


ai  d 


It  18  pointed  out  that  to  all  three  tables 
set  forth  In  the  preceding  pages  the  ratio  of 
gains  to  total  Income  shows  a  marked  in- 
crease to  each  case  beginning  with  the  year 
1922.  cotoclding  with  the  Introduction  of  the 
capital  gains  rate  of  tax.  Although  the  full 
effect  of  this  rise  may  not  be  attributable  en- 
tirely to  the  reduction  of  the  rate.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  remarkable  activity  of  the 
stock  markets  did  not  take  place  until  some 
time  later.  A  fair  Inference  may  be  drawn 
that  the  lowering  of  the  rate  largely  contrib- 
uted to  bring  activity  In  the  sale  of  property. 

EXHiBrr  3.  AmroAi.  expobt  op  rax  sxcketart 

OTTHX    THBASOTY     POB    PISCAl.    TEA*     ENDED 
JtJK«  30,    1927,  PACES   10-lX 

,^i2r**"!^  *"*^™*  ^"-  "^^  Revenue  Act 
of  192«  made  sweeping  changes  affecting  the 
taxation  of  Individual  incomes  by  tacreaslng 
the  personal  credit  exemption  fbr  single  ner- 
sons  50  percent  and  that  for  married  persons 
and  heads  of  families  40  percent,  by  increas- 
tag  the  earned  income  credit  and  by  decreas- 
ing the  normal  and  surtax  rates.  More  than 
J^„«I^%"'  °'J!^*  tadivldual  taxpayers  were 
relieved  from  tacome-tax  payments  in  1924 
4,489.698  individuals  retu^S^ble  neJ  to-' 


come,  whereas  in  1925  the  number  fell  to 
2,501.166.  a  decrease  of  almost  2.000.000. 
Under  the  new  law  the  rates  of  normal  tax 
were  reduced  from  2  percent,  4  percent,  and 
6  percent  to  I'i  percent,  3  percent,  and  5  per- 
cent, respectively.  Surtax  rates  were  cut 
from  a  maximum  of  40  percent  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  20  percent.  The  eamed-lncome  pro- 
vision was  so  extended  as  to  apply  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  920,000  of  such  Incomes  as  compared 
with  the  limit  In  the  former  act  of  $10,000. 

It  was  very  naturally  anticipated  that 
these  changes  would  result  in  considerable 
loss  of  revenue.  In  fact,  the  report  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  submitted  to 
the  House  estimated  a  reduction  of  $46,000,- 
000  in  normal  tax  paid  and  a  reduction  of 
•98.575.000  In  returns  from  the  surtax.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  individual 
returns  for  the  calendar  year  1925  showed  a 
larger  tax  than  did  those  for  1924.  The  Indi- 
vidual Income  tax  returned  for  1924  was 
$704,285,390,  and  for  1925  $734,555,183,  an 
Increase  of  $30,289,793.  As  estimated,  there 
was  a  very  large  falling  off  In  the  normal- 
tax  return.  Before  the  deduction  of  earned- 
Income  and  capital-loss  credits,  the  normal- 
tax  returns  decreased  $41,434,565.  On  the 
other  hand,  surtax  returns  decreased  only 
$4,687,627.  whUe  the  capital-gains  tax  in- 
creased $68,967,907.  ThertT  was  a  net  gain  of 
$22,845,715,  to  which  mus*  be  added  $6,067,- 
280,  representing  a  decrease  In  the  earned- 
income  credit,  and  $1,376,798.  representing  a 
decrease  In  the  capital-loss  credit. 

The  results  are  attributable  to  several 
causes:  First  and  most  important  was  the 
Increased  prosperity  of  the  country  as  exem- 
plified by  the  increased  income  from  certain 
sources,  despite  the  reduction  In  number  of 
returns.  The  Income  from  dividends  re- 
tiOTied,  which  were  $3450.913.954  in  1924 
rose  to  $3,464,824,848  In  1925  despite  fewer 
rettims  and  the  reduction  In  total  income 
returned.  More  Important  than  any  other 
changes  was  the  enormoxis  Increase  in  the 
tocome  reported  from  the  sale  of  property 
both  under  the  capltal-galns  section  and' 
under  the  general  provisions.  Income  from 
the  sale  of  property  under  the  general  pro- 
vision reported  for  1924  amounted  to  $1  124  - 
666,668.  whUe  In  1925  this  figure  had  Jumped 
to  $1,991,659,499.  an  Increase  of  $867,093  841 
or  77  percent.  In  addition.  Income  under 
the  capital  net-gains  section  Increased  from 
!!!?i:!^*«*   *°  •940.569,341,  an   tocrease   of 

S  J^i^^'  °'  ^*^  P*^*"*'  ■»«»  t^e  tax  from 
$48,603,064  In   1924  to  $117,570,071   for   1925 
In  fact,  the  tocreased  revenue  from  the  capl- 
tal-galns tax  more  than  offset  the  loss  of 
$46,122,192  In  normal  and  surtax  returns 

In  the  second  place,  the  entire  decreajsa 
to  taxable  Incomes  occurred  In  the  classes 
not  In  excess  of  $5,000.  while  for  those  In 
excera  of  $5,000  It  materlaDy  Increased  The 
number  of  taxable  returns  with  income  of 
\T  *^^"  •S*^  decreased  55  percent,  while 
the  number  In  excess  of  $5,000  Increased  18 
percent:  In  excess  of  $25,000.  32  percent"  In 
25«of  $100,000,  ff7  percent:    In'^excess  of 

000,OCD,  176  percent. 

f.^!,"^!""^  Department  has  always  con- 

Of  income  at  moderate  rates  would  be  more 
productive  than  at  very  high  rates.  The 
^ndness  of  this  contention  appears  to  have 

nTH^i/.K^,^  ^™*  °"*  "y  **^«  tax  returns 
under  the  law  of  1928.  for  both  the  calendar 
years  1925  and  1926.  viuenaar 

tK?"^  .""if*^*  °'  **»•  ^<=o«n«  returned  for 
the  calendar  year  1926  as  compared  with 
1924  Clearly  Illustrate  the  effect  ot  the  new 
^JjJ°'';i!^?-  ^*  *°*«'  "«"onal  tocome  w^ 
undoubtedly  greater  to  1^25  than  to  1924.  dS 
to  increased  prosperity,  but  the  tocome  ac! 
tuany  -etumed  for  tadivldual  Income-tax 
purposes  was  less,  due  to  the  entire  exemp- 
tion of  over  40  percent  of  the  1924  Income- 
tax  payers.  The  Income  returned  on  account 
of  wages  and  salaries  was  about  $3,875  000  000 
less;  from  todlvidual  businesses  about  $1 - 
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100,000.000  less;  from  rents  and  royalties 
about  $538,000,000  less;  and  from  Interest  and 
Investments  about  $467,000,000  less.  On  the 
other  hand.  Increased  income  was  returned 
from  dividends  and  from  sale  of  property. 
Dividends  Increased  about  $214,000,000,  while 
the  gains  from  the  sale  of  property,  includ- 
ing that  returned  as  capital  net  gains,  In- 
creased about  $1,418,500,000.  The  largest 
reductions  in  net  Income  reported  for  tax 
purposes,  to  the  Income  from  wages  and  sal- 
aries and  In  the  Income  returned  on  account 
of  individual  business,  were  in  the  lower  tax 
brackets.  The  reductions  in  returns  from 
rents  and  royalties  and  Interest  and  In- 
vestment income  were  almost  entirely  to  the 
lower  brackets.  The  greatest  beneficiaries 
of  the  1926  act  were,  therefore,  people  of 
small  Incomes,  wage  earners,  salaried  men, 
and  men  operating  small  individual  business 
enterprises. 


Hicha*  Sights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREfKJN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8, 1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
as  a  part  thereof  an  address  delivered 
at  the  annua!  convention  of  the  Inland 
Empire  Waterways  Association  at  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  last  October  by  Dr,  Wilson 
Compton.  president  of  Washington  State 
College.  This  address  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  Following  is  a  copy 
of  the  address: 

It  ha.s  oeen  said  that  there  Is  nothing  so 
permanent  as  change.  I  can  remember,  and 
so  can  you,  when  the  Columbia  River  was  re- 
garded as  a  picturesque,  historic  stream 
draining  a  lot  of  water  from  tlv  mountains, 
full  of  salmon,  and  wonderful  for  sightseers. 

I  can  remember,  and  so  can  you,  when  the 
Pacific  Northwest  was  regarded  as  a  good 
place  to  Invest  In  timber  and  mines,  a  fine 
chance  for  whi'at,  cattle,  and  produce,  and 
an  excellent  sovirce  of  raw  materials,  with 
Its  future  clouded  only  by  high  transporta- 
tion costs  to  the  East. 

I  can  remember,  and  so  can  you,  when  the 
Pacific  Northwest  was  regarded  as  the  gate- 
way to  a  fabulous  Alaska,  and  some  time  per- 
haps to  a  greater  trade  with  the  Orient. 

I  can  remember,  and  so  can  you,  the  phrase 
"going  back  East"  still  so  commonly  used  In 
the  West  and  the  phrase  "going  out  West" 
still  so  commonly  used  In  the  East — the  for- 
mer implying  that  one  is  returning  home 
and  the  latter  that  the  West  is  a  frontier. 

These  were  all  true.  To  a  large  extent  they 
are  still  true.  But  they  are  today  only  a 
small  part  of  the  truth. 

The  West  In  losing  its  toferlorlty  complex. 
The  phrase  "back  East"  no  longer  Implies  an 
totentlon  some  day  to  return  to  the  East  to 
live.  The  phrase  "out  West"  no  longer  Im- 
plies a  bold,  imcertaln,  and  risky  adventure. 
The  West  Is  on  the  way  to  developing  an 
economy  and  a  culture  of  Its  own.  You  In 
the  constructive  activity  you  have  under- 
taken can  speed  It  on  Its  way. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Is  still  the  great 
natural  gateway  to  the  Orient,  but  the  Orient 
itself  Is  on  the  march  and  the  prospect  Is 
that  in  the  century  ahead  our  trans-Pacific 
relations — financial,  commercial,  cultural, 
military,  and  political — will  become  as  Im- 
portant to  our  national  life   as  heretofore 


have  been  our  trans-Atlantic  relations — per- 
haps more  Important. 

The  Northwest  is  still  an  abundant  sourca 
of  Industrial  materials.  But  it  no  longer 
needs  to  be  a  raw-materials  colony.  Grad- 
ually It  can  finance  Its  own  enterprises, 
fabricate  and  process  Its  own  products,  diver- 
sify Its  own  agriculture,  Industry,  and  com- 
merce. It  can  follow,  or  even  lead,  the 
wholesome  trend  toward  decentrall2atlon  of 
Industry,  and  in  no  region  is  there  more 
favorable  chance  for  the  development  of 
small  Industry  in  conjunction  with  agricul- 
tural production  and  marketing. 

The  Columbia  River  system  no  longer  is 
merely  a  picturesque  waterway  full  of  sal- 
mon. It  Is  already  the  most  Important  sin- 
gle economic  factor  to  an  already  power- 
dominated  region.  The  experts  say  It  Is  only 
one-fifth  power  developed,  and  Its  diversified 
Irrigation  and  inland-transport  possibilities 
barely  begun. 

You  have  been  studying  the  waterways  pos- 
sibilities of  this  region  for  a  long  time.  I  am 
only  a  newcomer,  although  an  Interested  and 
frequent  visitor  to  the  Northwest  for  many 
years.  Perhaps  I  have  not  lived  here  long 
enough  to  know  the  things  which  ought  to 
be  done  which  can't  be  done.  Anyhow,  I  am 
not  much  Interested  In  them,  and  I  hope  that 
I  may  never  learn.  But  I  am  Interested  In 
what  can  be  done,  and  what  we  who  live 
here  can  do  to  bring  It  about  through  Intelli- 
gent public  and  private  cooperation. 

But  I  don't  want  to  talk  in  vague  and 
ambiguous  generalities.  What  are  our  prin- 
cipal resources,  and  what  can  we  do  with 
them  In  agriculture,  todustry,  and  commerce? 

AGKICtJLTCTKE 

I  know  agriculture  pretty  well,  and  I  have 
seen  farming  at  close  range  to  nearly  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  In  many  foreign 
countries.  The  Northwest  has  much  of  the 
best  and  some  of  the  worst  agriculture  I 
have  ever  seen.  In  variable  climates,  rain- 
fall, topography,  soils  and  production,  and 
marketing  conditions,  the  Northwest,'  as  a 
whole,  has  the  best  opportunity  for  diversi- 
fied agriculture  of  any  region  In  this  country. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  mixed  history 
of  agriculture  well  know  the  basic  Importance 
of  diversification  both  of  primary  products 
and  of  processed  and  derived  products;  and 
the  lmp>ortance  of  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
twee^  our  agricultural.  Industrial,  and  com- 
mercial economies.  Carrying  all  his  eggs  In 
one  basket  is  hazardous  for  an  Individual; 
for  a  community  or  a  region  It  may  be  disas- 
trous. The  expanding  facilities  for  food  proc- 
essing and  refrigeration,  for  the  utilization 
of  byproducts,  and  for  storage  and  orderly 
marketing  are  one  of  the  greatest  safety 
valves  of  Northwest  agriculture.  The  trends 
to  this  direction  should  be  encouraged,  and 
that  encouragement  Is  closely  related  to 
power  and  water  development. 

FORESTS 

Timber  has  been  much  of  the  backbone  of 
Industry  heretofore  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  millions  of  acres  of  Its  lands  are  ap- 
parently useful  for  no  purpose  except  timber 
growing.  The  forest  Industries  are  today  in 
transition  from  a  depleting  to  a  self-per- 
petuating basis.  In  no  region  Is  that  tran- 
sition more  evident  than  in  these  Northwest 
States.  Lumber  dominance  Is  gone  in  Wash- 
ington, and  gradually  It  is  going  In  Oregon. 
But  forest  and  forest-industry  dominance  is 
not  gone — is  not  even  going.  Pulp  and 
paper,  plywood,  plastics,  and  wood  chemical 
derivatives  are  continutog  to  share  the  place 
In  industry  formerly  occupied  almost  solely 
by  the  sawmills. 

As  an  official  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
I  perhaps  should  not  be  boasttog  of  the 
potential  Importance  of  an  Oregon  enter- 
prise. But  I  would  like  to  potot  your  inter- 
est to  a  new  type  of  todustry  In  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  which,  if  It  succeeds,  as  I 
think  It  wiU.  may  eventually  revolutionize 


our  forest  Industries.  The  Willamette  Valley 
Wood  Chemical  Co.  was  formed  about  4  years 
ago  to  operate  a  wood-sugar  plant  utlllElng 
sawdust,  planlng-mlU  shavings,  and  sawmill 
wastes.  It  should  have  been  to  operation  a 
year  ago.  I  now  understand  It  will  be  oper- 
ating next  month.  It  is  equipped  to  make 
alcohol  and  will  have  a  large  tonnage  by- 
product of  Ugnln. 

The  plant  Is  owned  by  the  United  States. 
The  operating  company  Is  owned  by  about  15 
lumber  and  timber  companies.  There  are 
about  50  other  locations  to  the  United  States 
where  enough  sawmill  wastes  can  be  readUy 
concentrated  to  provide  raw  material  for  a 
plant  of  this  size,  and  hundreds  of  other  loca- 
tions where  smaller  units  could  be  installed. 
Over  half  of  these  are  In  the  West,  and  nearly 
a  third  are  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

This  process  converts  wood  cellulose  Into 
readily  recoverable  carbohydrates,  primarily 
sugars  like  the  sugar  we  put  into  our  coffee 
or  would  have  put  In  If  we  had  It.  ;  A  measure 
of  its  potential  ultimate  significance  is  In  the 
fact  that  there  Is  annually  In  the  forest- 
Industry  operatloiis  In  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding the  logging  and  the  mills,  a  quantity 
of  waste  wood  sufficient.  If  converted  Into 
sugar,  to  supply  annually  a  tonnage  equal  to 
the  commercial  production  of  all  sugar  from 
all  sources  the  world  over,  or  33,000,000  tons. 

I  helped  a  few  years  ago  to  organize  the 
Willamette  Valley  Wood  Chemical  Co.  If  1 
had  been  smart  enough  to  have  kno  vn  that 
I  would  later  be  living  <^l.  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  maybe  I  could  have  had  this  pio- 
neering company  set  up  In  Washington  In- 
stead of  Oregon.  The  fact  that  this  project 
has  been  carried  on  ♦^o  this  point  is  due 
largely  to  the  perseverance,  zeal,  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice. The  timber  and  l-omber  companies  of 
the  Willamette  Valley  have  evidently  had 
enough  sawmill  troubles  of  their  own 

FORESTRT 

Another  significant  recent  forestry  devel- 
opment Is  an  agreement,  called  a  coop^'ra- 
tive  sustalned-yleld  agreement,  between  the 
Simpson  Industries  on  the  Olympic  Pento- 
sula  of  Washington  and  the  Forest  Service. 
now  pending  final  ratification,  b;  which,  with 
the  combined  use  of  private  timber  and  na- 
tional forest  timber,  a  permanent  operation 
Is  assured  on  a  sustained-yield  basis  equiva- 
lent to  between  90,000,000  and  100,000,000 
feet  annually.  There  should  be  a  score  or 
perhaps  more  of  similar  cooperative  sus- 
talned-yleld forestry  agreements  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  alone.  Scores  of  tree  farms 
on  private  forest  lands  are  in  operation  and 
scores  more  are  In  the  making.  Meantime, 
C^egon  and  Washington  have  strengthened 
their  forest  laws  Including  their  wholesome 
regulations  of  timber  cutting 

All  this  holds  imfKu-tant  future  promise 
for  .the  Northwest  and  marks  the  trend  of 
the  transition  under  way  In  forest  ownership 
and  forest  Industry.  It  Is  the  way  to  keep 
strength  in  the  timber  backbone  of  North- 
w^est  industry. 

LIGHT  METALS 

Minnesota  has  Its  Iron  ore  and  Pennsyl- 
vania has  Its  steel.  There  Is  no  reason  that 
Washington  and  Oregon  should  not  similar- 
ly have  their  light  metals  Industries  or  that 
these  should  not  eventually  occupy  a  place 
In  the  Industrial  economy  of  the  Northwest 
comparable  to  steel  In  the  East. 

Here  we  are  with  billions  of  tons  under 
our  feet  of  magneslte  and  dolomite  and  of 
alumlna-beartog  clays;  and  with  ample  pow« 
er  to  reduce,  convert,  and  fabricate  them. 
Washington  State  prides  Itself  as  the  Ught- 
metals  capital  and  Washington  State  College 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mtoes  are 
engaged  to  Important  researches  toto  the 
recovery  and  uses  of  alimainum  and  mag- 
nesium. Their  future  promise  la  dependent 
on  the  further  diligent  power  and  water 
development  of  the  Columbia  River  system. 
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No  one  In  the  Northwest 
ductlon  to  the  era  of  atomic 
of  us  regard  It  aj  a  promlae 
threat.    To  all  of  us  It  Is  a 
dMd  it  still  Is  to  the  very 
helped  the  most  to  harness 

The  Hanford  enterprise  Is 
tery.    Those  of  us  who  have 
gl^nilc  Installations   on   tha 
bare   something   more    than 
understanding   of   its 
competent  to  predict  the 
ment  of  atomic  power 
anyone  else.    There  are.  Qf 
•ons  who  speak  pontlflcally 
and   with    an    air    of    great 
Generally,  however,  these  are 
who  know  the  most  about  It 
contrary,  are   cautious   and 
rererent  In  their  forecasts 
Ions,  for  they  knew  that 
with  the  very  mysteries  of  the 
with    forces    In    nature 
billions  of  years. 

When  we  as  laymen  reflect 
bombs  which  destroyed  great 
actually  utilized  only  1  perccn 
hidden  within  the  atom,  we  sh 
cal   of   tb»  parson   who  speafa 
strained  Msvranc*  of  the 
energy. 

I  have  beard  It  said,  for  . 
have  you.  that  the  hamesstn 
has  made  hydroelectric  power 
as  Grand  Coulee  and  Bo 
ThMt  la  oompleu  poppycock 
one  may  say  that  atomic  t 
sttpplant  hydroelectric  power 
long  time.     But  it  may  be  sal 
no  lota  of  present  evidence  to 
statement.    That  Is  not  my 
is  the  opinion  of  men  wtio 
as  any  men  know  of  what  Is  1 
what  can  be  gotten  out  of  an 
is  their  opinion,  because  I  ha-. 

The  Hanford  enterprise  is  th( 
tonlum  capital"  of  the  world 
known  reason  that  it  should 
and  it  is  at  least  not  withoijt 
that   the  principal   reason 
the  "Plutonium  capital"  Is  th 
to  clean  water  and  abundant 
In  other  words,  it  has  access  tc 
River 

The  administration  of  the 
pri.-e  is  now  In  the  General . 
contract  with  the  United  St 
of  you  know  the  phenomenal 
eral  Electric  In  reset^tch  and 
not  only  in  electrical  manuXa 
the  ramifications  and  uses  of  < 
Many  of  you  know  also  of  the 
Ingenious  m!nd  of  Dr.  W.  D. 
so  many  years  at  the  Oenen  1 
search  laboratory  In  Schenecta  ly 
in  recent  weeks  sent  to  the 
neerlng  works  to  head  Its 
sumably   In    the    production 
Plutonium  and   in   rel.ited 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  not 
leadership  in  research  either  . 
Industrial.     In  fact,  as  many 
out  of  nearly  2.500  Indmtrlal .. 
tones  in  the  United  States  In 
tire  five  States  of  the  Pacific  . 
only  50  one-half  of  the  numbe 
in  thf  -  little  State  of 

Of  T  the  present  at  . 

of   Hanford    is   hid    under    a 
veil  of  secrecy  is  bound  to  be 
long  as  the  Interest  of  nations 
mands  It.    In  time  an 
atomic   power   control     will 
throogh  the  United  Nations. 
Atomic  Bnergy  Commission  will 
In  time  it  will  determine  , 
the  veil  of  secrecy  will  be 

The  Hanford  enterprise  shoulh  be  regarded 
not  as  just  another  Industry,  l  ut  rather  as 
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potentially  marking  a  new  era  In  the  march 
of  science  into  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
Hanford  enterprise,  with  all  of  its  significance 
for  the  present  and  all  Its  implications  for  the 
future,  Is  Itself  a  strong  reason  for  acceler- 
ating, not  retarding,  the  power  and  irriga- 
tion development  of  the  entire  Columbia 
River  system. 

OTBES  UfDT7STS]ES 

You  know  better  even  than  I  do  the  de- 
velopment opportunities  in  minerals,  clays. 
and  coals  and  In  phosphates  and  chemicals. 

CCMMZaCX    ACBOSS    THB    PACmC 

There  is  one  future  prospect  which  I  think 
warrants  more  public  Interest  than  It  Is  now 
getting — the  development  of  finance,  com- 
munication, trade,  and  commerce  acro?s  the 
Pacific.  There  lies  a  great  chance  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Japan  Is  not  much  in 
the  news  nowadays  because  Japan  Is  not 
much  of  an  issue  nowadp.>-B.  as  is  Exirope. 
Japan  Is  not  an  Issue  because  Mac  Arthur  has 
mastered  It  in  peacetime  as  he  helped  to 
master  it  in  wartime. 

I  spent  several  weeks  In  the  Orient  this 
spring  on  a  special  Army  mission.  No  one 
can  do  that  with  his  eyes  open  without  get- 
ting an  Impression  of  great  populations  in 
ferment,  almost  a  billion  people.  I  hap- 
pened  to  be  a  guest  in  General  Mac  Arthur's 
home  the  afternoon  that  a  ptcposed  new  con- 
stitution for  Japan  was  announced  by  the 
Japanese  Oovemnent — a  constitution  for  the 
psfmaacnt  fovernment  of  88.O0O.0OO  people. 
It  propoaad  tlirse  major  changes : 

1.  Abolition  of  tbe  so-callM  Emperor  sys- 
tem and  eontinuanee  of  an  llmperor  merely 
as  a  symbol  of  national  un»ty  but  with  no 
governmental  functions. 

2.  A  democratic  form  of  government  based 
on  a  free  electorate,  univerlal  suffrage,  and 
general  free  public  educaticn. 

3  Renunciation  of  war  and  abolition  of  the 
meaiu  cf  making  war. 

The  cynics  may  say.  and  some  do  say.  that 
this  is  the  handiwork  merely  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  end  does  not  represent  the  views  of 
the  Japanese.  That  is  not  irue.  Obviously, 
no  constitution  for  Japan  can  be  adopted 
which  General  MacArthur  disapproves.  But 
he  know?,  and  we  should  khow.  that  even- 
tually the  Japanese  must  shoulder  and  will 
shoulder  the  responsibiliti*  of  their  own 
government  and  that  no  j  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  now  Im^joslng  on  Japan 
a  framework  of  government!  and  a  political 
system  which  have  no  root4  in  the  convic- 
tions and  determinations  Of  the  Japanese 
themselves.  I 

That  constltuUon  lnltlate|d  In  March  was 
vlgorovisly  debated  for  monlths  In  the  new 
Japanese  Diet  and  tlie  Japanese  press.  A 
few  weeks  ago  It  was  finally  voted  upon  by 
the  national  legislature  of  466  members  with 
only  4  d!s,«:enting  votes.  That  action  may 
turn  out  to  have  been  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  Pacific;  a»id  In  our  dally 
press  it  received  about  10  [lines  of  Incon- 
spicuous notice.  I 

China  is  different.  Ther«i  Is  no  present 
prospect  of  national  unification  through 
diplomatic  means.  China  it  trying  in  one 
or  two  generations  to  solve  manv  of  the  prob- 
lems, political,  economic.  Industrial,  and 
social,  which  we  and  our  An^lo-Saxon'  fore- 
bears took  four  centuries  to  solve— that  Is.  In- 
sofar as  we  have  In  fact  solved  them  Then 
we  wonder  sometimes  whv  China  has  so 
many  political  troubles.  China  needs  and 
warts  our  help  and  our  pstience— and  it 
certainly  needs  both. 

The  Orient  needs  help  In  education  fi- 
nance. Industry,  and  trade.  I  think  it  wel- 
comes and  will  continue  to  welcome  Ameri- 
can cooperation  In  its  affairs  If  we  try  to 
help  exploit  Its  resources  and  do  not  try 
to  exploit  its  people.  Many  of  you  will  live 
to  see  cur  trans-Paclflc  relations  as  Impor- 
tant   to   our   Nation   as    its    trans-Atlantic 


relations  have  been:  and  there  is  no  reason 
that  the  Pacific  Northwest  may  not  continue 
to  be  the  natiural,  convenient,  and  preferred 
gateway  to  the  Orient.  Whether  the  prin- 
cipal access  la  through  Seattle  or  Portland 
is  not  so  Important  as  that  the  Northwest 
explore  Its  opportunities  across  the  Pacific,  / 
develop  them,  and  rise  to  them. 

What  bearing  you  may  ask  has  all  this 
upon  the  development  of  the  great  Inland 
water  system  which  more  and  more  dominates 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  much  as  I  see  It : 
The  dream  of  the  future  of  the  Northwest 
will  never  be  realized  without  the  complete 
development  of  the  Columbia  River  system. 
By  complete  development  I  mean,  of  course; 
Power.  But  Just  as  much  I  mean:  Irriga- 
tion; and  the  low-cost  navigation  and  in- 
land transportation  byproducts  of  an  orderly 
river  development.  TTie  people  of  the  North- 
west are  alive  to  the  importance  of  low-cost 
power.  They  are  not  yet  equally  alive  to  the 
importance  of  low-cast  water  on  millions  of 
acres  of  fertile  lands  which  without  water 
will  continue  as  they  now  are:  as  arid  wastes; 
and  they  are  not  yet  equally  alert  to  the 
present  possibilities  and  future  significance 
of  low-cost  inland  transportation. 

Many  people  fear  that  development  of  ex- 
tensive new  areas  of  agrlculttire  will  lead  to 
overproduction.  Certain  it  is  that  overpro- 
duction may  result  if  along  with  our  agri- 
culture and  forestry  we  do  not  develop  di- 
versified lndu8trle»,  improved  means  of  trans- 
portation, better  storage  and  marketing,  and 
larger  and  more  dependable  markets  nearer 
to  sources  of  production.  If  the  Northwest 
can  foster  a  balanced  economy  of  that  kind 
and  can  gradually  develop  what  I  have  called 
an  economy  and  a  culture  of  lU  own.  the  last 
thing  it  needs  to  Jear  u  general  agricultural 
overproduction— especially  In  the  light  of 
the  world-wide  production  deficiencies  ac- 
centuated by  the  vast  destructions  of  a  pro- 
longed war. 

I  wish  that  through  public  and  private  co- 
operation the  Northwest  States  would  unite 
in  support  of  a  long-range  progrim  for  the 
long-range  development  of  the  ent  ire  Colum- 
bia River  system  and  seek  Its  enactment  by 
Congress  as  a  fundamental  leglslai  Ive  charter 
and  as  a  continuing  statutory  au.horization 
for  specific  developments  year  bv  year  and 
step  by  step.  That,  after  all,  is  not  much 
different  in  the  basic  objectives  from  these 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admini,:itration  or 
the  Columbia  Ba.<!in  Inter-Agencv  Commis- 
sion, whose  chairman  is  an  associfite  of  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  the  distinguished  principal 
speaker  at  your  convention,  who  has  given 
you  such  radiant  assurances  of  cooperation 
in  the  multiple-use  development  of  the  Co- 
lunibla  River.  There  should  be  a  firm  com- 
prehensive Federal  legislative  authori/ation, 
not  merely  a  House  report  sucli  as  Document 
308  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress— useful  as 
that  Is  and  will  continue  to  be.  Such  a  char- 
ter would  help  to  avoid  the  perennl.iJ  sparrlna 
bout  over  which  Columbia  River  projects 
come  first,  which  should  be  pushed  the  hard- 
est end  which  Federal  agency  dees  what. 
Such  authorization  has  been  helpfu  In  other 
11,*  circumstances.  I  know  of  no  -eason  to 
think  that  It  would  not  be  helpful  ki  these. 

If  the  Columbia  River  development  can  go 
forward  on  such  an  orderly  basis  1 '  diversi- 
fied agricultural.  Industrial,  and  conmercial 
development  Is  thus  enabled  to  go  hand  In 
^i:  nd,  and  if  we  are  wise  enough,  resourceful 
enough,  and  diligent  enough  ultimately  to 
convert  the  great  trans-Pacific  potei  tial  into 

fn  ,w^.  ""^^^y-  *^*  ^»<=^^°  Northwe  it  within 
the  lifetime  of  some  of  you  who  are  here  to- 

*^^  ''i  ,f^^**  ''"^  ^'^^  support  a  popula- 
rl^M,"!'  15,000,000  and  will  have  com<:  ?lose  ?o 
realizing  the  dream  which  has  attached  so 
many  of  you  for  so  many  years  to  tJe  objec- 
tives which  have  brought  you  here  cfoday. 

I  hope,  too,  that  you  will  encournte  larger 
public  interest  in  and  greater  pubUc  support 
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for  the  scientific  services  of  your  State  Insti- 
tutions. They  are  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  march  of  science  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. They  can  greatly  help  you  to  help 
yourselves. 

I  am  well  aware  that  progress  Is  made  not 
by  grandiose  generalizations  or  by  big  words 
about  the  grandeurs  of  the  Pacific  North- 
w^est,  or  by  speeches  by  college  presidents, 
but  by  the  day-by  day  effort  of  men  and 
women  who  make  things,  who  buy  and  sell 
things,  and  who  perform  useful  services,  and 
by  enterprises  which  take  good  new  ideas 
and  convert  them  Into  a  reality.  Production 
of  goods  and  trade  in  goods  and  services  have 
been  the  foundation  of  our  progress,  and 
they  will  continue  to  be.  Without  them  our 
educational  and  culttiral  opportunities  and 
our  chances  for  lasting  peace  are  the  form 
without  the  substance,  for  If  anything  is  cer- 
tain, It  Is  that  if  trade  and  commerce  do  not 
cross  national  boundaries,  armies  will. 

And  yet  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  never  be 
bigger  than  its  own  ideas.  Invention.  It  Is 
said,  is  1  percent  inspiration  and  99  percent 
perspiration.  A  good  Idea  without  courageous 
and  diligent  effort  to  put  It  to  work  Is  noth- 
ing more.  Many  people  nowadays  want  Jobs. 
Not  so  many  want  work.  The  national  pro- 
duction and  employment  averages  show  that 
our  collective  productivity  per  man  per  hour 
of  work  Is  still  20  percent  less  than  it  was 
before  the  war. 

We  can  do  better  than  that.  We  can,  that 
is,  if  we  wUl.  It  is  still  true,  unfortunately, 
that  some  individuals  gain  from  war.  But 
no  nation  and  no  community  gains.  War  is 
destruction,  not  construction,  and  no  one 
can  gain  wealth  by  destroying  it.  We  can 
postpone  our  day  o'  reckoning,  and  we  are 
doing  Just  that  right  now  in  this  country, 
blunderingly,  to  be  sure,  rather  too  blunder- 
ingly. I  think,  but  postponing  It,  neverthe- 
less. But  we  won't  avoid  It.  Some  day  we 
win  face  It;  and  If  we  face  It  successfully.  It 
will  be  with  more  production,  not  less  pro- 
duction; more  trade,  not  less  trade;  more 
transport  and  more  power,  not  less. 

Fortunately,  the  war  also  has  brought 
many  new  products,  new  methods,  new  tech- 
niques. These  will  greatly  Increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  effort.  More  and  more  heavy 
labor  is  for  machines,  not  men.  Nowhere  Is 
that  more  true  than  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west, where  the  giant  power  of  a  Grand 
Coulee  or  a  Bonneville  can  be  captured  in 
any  factory  or  household  or  on  any  farm  by 
the  simple  device  of  sticking  a  plug  into  the 
wall. 

But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
eventually  we  will  make  a  choice — either  to 
work  harder  to  produce  more  to  make  up  for 
the  world-wide  war  destruction  In  which  all 
nations  will  share  or  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
a  lower  standard  of  living  than  the  standard 
which  we  are  capable  of  achieving. 

No  nation  can  permanently  live  off  of  the 
interest  on  Its  debts. 

Let  us  keep  our  eyes  on  the  stars,  but  our 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  In  blueprinting  a  fu- 
ture development  for  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
let  us  not  be  nearsighted  or  provincial  and 
let  us  not  waste  otir  time  on  any  small  plans. 


Sugar  Decontrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9, 1947 

Mr.    KIRWAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  therein  a  memorandum 
regarding  sugar  control,  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  California  &  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Corp.,  Ltd.,  as  follows: 

memorandxtm  eecarotnc  sugar  decontrol 
California  &  Hawahan 
Sugar  Refining  Corp.,  Ltd., 
San  Francisco,  January  3.  1947. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  and  responsibil- 
ity for  many  years  to  supply  the  trade  in  the 
western  and  midwestern  States  with  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  sugar  requirements.  We 
have  always  operated  under  the  tiieory  that 
whatever  happens  in  the  sugar  business  that 
Is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  cf  our 
customers  is  likewise  not  good  for  ourselves. 
For  this  reason  we  are  very  much  concerned 
about  the  campaign  now  being  sponsored  by 
certain  interests  to  bring  about  an  early 
ending  of  sugar  controls. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  what 
happened  following  the  quick  lifting  of 
sugar  controls  after  World  War  I.  For  the 
information  of  those  not  so  familiar,  we 
would  like  to  point  out  that  at  the  time  of 
decontrol.  December  5.  1919.  refined  sugar 
was  quoted  at  seaboard  refineries  at  9  cents 
per  pound.  On  May  29.  refined  sugar  at  sea- 
board refinery  touched  26  cenu  with  re-sales 
being  quoted  substantially  higher  and  re- 
tall  sales  being  made  at  from  30  to  40  cenu 
a  pound.  From  this  date  the  price  began 
to  decline  and  by  the  end  of  the  year.  De- 
cember 31,  1920,  refined  sugar  was  selling 
at  around  8  cents  per  pound.  Sugar  buyers 
large  and  small  suffered  severe  financial  re- 
verses and  many  were  actually  forced  into 
bankruptcy  by  the  extent  and  abruptness  of 
the  decline. 

We  feel  that  the  situation  lacing  us  In 
1947  is  even  more  critical  than  was  the  case 
in  1920.  After  years  of  high  employment, 
with  Inct  eased  purchasing  power  coupled  with 
the  long  pent-up  demand  for  more  sugar, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  what  quan- 
tity of  sugar  would  be  required  to  satisfy 
the  demand  In  this  country  in  the  first  year 
of  free  trading.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  with 
the  most  favorable  division  of  the  Cuban  crop 
among  world  claimants,  even  if  based  on  pre- 
war purchases.  United  States  supplies  for 
1947  will  fall  far  short  of  satisfying  this  de- 
mand. The  early  lifting  of  controls  could 
only  mean  widely  fluctuating  markets  with 
the  logical  sequence  of  economic  disaster  to 
Jobbers  and  manufacturers.  In  a  free  mar- 
ket, when  supplies  are  short,  sugar  would 
probably  go  to  aggressive  speculative  inter- 
ests, with  the  result  that  the  housewife  and 
the  small  manufacturer  might  receive  less 
than  they  did  in  1946  and  certainly  less 
than  their  proportionate  shares  of  the  sup- 
plies. 

We  are  anxious  for  the  return  of  the  sugar 
business  to  a  free-marke"  stattis,  but  we 
want  it  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  assure  -easonable  stability  of  prices  and 
equitable  distribution  during  the  decontrol 
period,  and  not  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous 
experience  of  1920. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  consult- 
ing with  the  various  branches  of  the  sugar 
Industry  as  to  recommendations  lor  gradual 
decontrol  with  the  Idea  of  having  the  Gov- 
ernment entirely  out  of  Its  wartime  sugar 
program  Just  as  quickly  as  conditions  war- 
rant. The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  out  this  program  in  con- 
Jimctlon  with  the  industry,  and  such  neces- 
sary legislation  to  authorize  the  Department 
to  do  this  should  be  passed  by  the  Congress. 

If  you  are  In  agreement  with  this,  we 
would  suggest  that  you  get  In  touch  with 
your  Senators  and  Congressmen,  who  are 
alwa3rs  anxious  to  obtain  accurate  infonna- 
tion  and  suggestions  from  constituents  who 
are  familiar  with  a  subject  about  which  leg- 
islation Is  being  considered.  Such  action 
should  be  taken  at  once  as  pressure  on  tbe 


Congress  from  the  uninformed  calling  for 
Immediate  and  complete  decontrol  is  growing. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E&aL  B.  Wilson. 

PretidenU 


Flaxseed  and  Linseed  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9.  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
daily  in  receipt  of  correspondence  from 
manufacturers  who  use  flaxseed  and  lin- 
seed oil  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
products.  Particularly  is  this  true  with 
the  manufacture  of  linoleums. 

It  is  evident  that  a  situation  has  de- 
veloped In  the  national  picture  that  gives 
cau.se  for  alarm.  suflSrlently  so  that  the 
Congress  can  well  give  consideration  to 
this  important  subject. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herewith  a  weekly  letter  pub- 
llshed  by  the  Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co..  vegetable-oil  manufacturers  and  re- 
finers. Minneapolis.  Minn.,  which  tells 
the  story  in  a  very  concl.se  manner: 

AaCHCa-DANIELS-MlOLAND    CO., 

Uinneapolta.  Minn.,  December  27. 1946. 

Gentlemen:  As  tbe  new  year  begins,  we 
should  like  to  comment  on  prospects  for  sup- 
plies of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  for  United 
States  requlremenu  durfhg  the  next  12 
months.  We  do  not  recall  ever  having  to  face 
a  gloomier  situation  on  the  1st  of  January 
than  we  do  this  year.  After  a  very  careful 
analysis  of  the  supply  and  disappearance  fig- 
ures, we  have  come  to  ths  conclusion  that 
on  January  1  there  will  remain  a  Unseed 
oil  supply,  over  and  above  minimum  stock 
requirements,  of  about  160,000.000  pounds. 
At  the  1945-46  restricted  disappearance  rate 
of  62,725,000  pounds  per  month,  these  sup- 
plies should  last  until  about  the  middle  of 
March.  In  arriving  at  these  figures,  we  have 
taken  the  latest  Government  estimate  for 
the  domestic  1946  crop  and  have  added  all 
supplies  of  fiaxseed  and  linseed  oil.  either 
received  since  July  1.  1946.  or  promised  from 
Argentina,  Canada.  Mexico,  and  Uruguay. 

When  the  last  supplies  of  linseed  oU  run 
out  In  the  middle  of  March,  the  industries 
that  utilize  drying  oils  will  have  to  get  relief 
either  from  new  crop  Argentine  fiaxseed  or 
from  substitute  oils.  In  regard  to  the  first 
alternative,  we  are  somewhat  skeptical  as  to 
the  ability  of  our  Government  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  any  substantial  shipments  of 
Argentine  fiaxseed  or  linseed  oU  to  reach  this 
country  much  before  AprU  or  May.  In  the 
first  place.  Great  Britain  has  made  an  in- 
itial purchase  of  100.000  tons  of  linseed  oil 
In  Argentina,  and  our  Government  has  as  yet 
concluded  no  such  purchase.  In  the  second 
place,  Argentine  flaxseed  is  moving  very 
slowly  to  the  Argentine  processors  because 
farmers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  price 
of  flaxseed  (reduced  by  40  cents  a  bushel 
from  last  year)  and  because  of  labor  difficul- 
ties on  the  farms  and  a  shortage  of  harvest- 
ing equipment.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
there  will  be  some  delay  in  getting  the  Argen- 
tine processing  mUls  Into  ftill  production  and 
consequently  in  getting  any  substantial  sup- 
ply of  Unseed  oU  from  that  source. 

Turning  to  the  substitute  oUs,  we  notice 
that  the  Government  has  estimated  that  cut 
of  the  total  of  1,150.000.000  pounds  of  drying 
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oUs  to  be  used  In  1»47.  or.ly  700 
wUl  be  Unseed  oil  and  450  000 
consist    ot    other    oils.      We 
doubtnu  whether  even  such  a 
iQg  oils  other  than  Unseed  wil 
for  1947.    In  the  first  place,  th 
has  been  much  smaller  this 
some  time  past.    Soybean  oil  is 
for    edible    requirements; 
from  China  have  been  disappoi 
and  the  beans  from  which 
are  eagerly  sought  at  high  prl 
so  that  the  amount  available  fo 
may  be  reduced. 

Our    conclusion,    therefore. 
United  States  of  America  will 
lively  bare  of  drying  oils  from 
when  the  first  of  the  Texas 
flaxseed  Is  marketed. 

We  consider  that  this  countr] 
new  era  in  drying  oils  in  which 
Icai  dependence  upon  supplies 
and  more  on  our  own  flaxseed 
crops     The  United  States  Gov 
of  5.000.000  acres  of  flaxseed 
large  enough  to  make  up  the 
by  a  shrinkage  in  supplies 
We  seriously  doubt  whether  evet 
acres  indicated  as  a  goal  will  Yyt 
less  the  Department  of  Agrlcu 
heed  to  the  advice  of  State  PM  i 
seed  men.  and  farmers  that  the 
on  flax  be  raised  from  94  a 
lllnneapolis   to  at  least  $S  50 
cording  to  the  above-men tio 
farmers,  especially  in  the 
the  bulk  of  flaxseed  is  grown, 
that   the   present   market 
busbei  In  Minneapolis  will  hold 
eomes  to  market  in  volume  nex  ; 
the  other  hand,  they  reali7e 
to  raise  flax,  they  must  pay 
bushel    for    seed    flax.      That 
added  to  increayd  labor  ccets 
makes  the  flax  crop  look  like 
pensive  affair.    Farmers 
the  Government  should  assure 
port  price  which  will  give  them 
one-half  to  three  times  the 
four  times  the  price  of  com 
IMlce  of  soybeans.    If  we  are  to 
catastrophe  In  the  protective- 
try  in  thia  country,  we  cannot 
strongly  the  need  for  prompt 
action  to  assure  at  least  5  00( 
flaxseed  for  the  United  Sutes 
Very  truly  yours. 

T.  L.  Daniels. 
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Rice 


EXTENSION  OP  REI^^RKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URC^DE,  JR. 

or  LoinsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES^»rrATIVB8 

Thursday.  January  9.  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.    Mr.  Speiker.  under 
te*vc    to   extend    my    rema  ks 
R«cb«D.  I  submit  a  statem -nt 


situaOon  In  regard  to  the  rire  Industry 


m  the  United  States,  which 

has  been  prepared  by  Hon 

Brinkley.  general  manager  of  ...^  .....^..- 

can  Rice  Growers  Cooperatire  Associa- 

ticn.  and  Hon.  W.  M.  Reid.  ex  ?cutive  vice 

president  of  the  Rice  Milleis" 

Uon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  th(?  fact  that 
rice  is  one  of  the  principal  ii  dustrles  of 
my  district,  and  as  rice  is  j  reduced  in 
only  four  States— Louisiana,  Texas.  Ar- 
kansas, and  California— and  as  matters 


in 
on 


the 
the 


statement 

Homer  L. 

the  Ameri- 


Associa- 


affecting  our  industry  will  be  considered 
by  this  Congress.  I  am  submitting  this 
statement  in  regard  to  our  industry  for 
the  benefit  of  the  meml>ership  in  order 
that  they  may  be  informed  in  respect  to 
this  very  important  industry  in  our  coun- 
try, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
consideration  of  rice  in  trade-agreement 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries  must 
be  talcen  up  in  the  near  future. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Lake  Charles,  La.,  December  IS,  1946. 
Chaouian,  Committex  fob  EEcn»RocrrT  Iw- 

fOSUATION. 

Tariff  Ccmmiasion  Buildmg, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Subject:    Consideration    of    rice    In    trade- 
agreement     negotiations    with     Australia, 
Belgium.     Brazil.    Canada.    Chile.    China. 
Cuba,  Chechoslovakia.  France.  India.  Leb- 
anon. Luxemburg.  Netherlands.  New  Zea- 
lard,  Norway.  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Si«:   This  statement  Is  cociprlssd  of  two 
parts — the    first    component    states    reasons 
why  export   markets   must   be  provided   for 
United  States  rice,  and  the  second  component 
states  reasons  why  no  reductions  should  be 
made  In  tariff  rates  on  rice  imports. 

PAHT  I 

The  production  of  rice  in  the  United  States 
In  1946  is  officially  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 70.000.000  bushels  of  rough  rice, 
which  will  produce  approximately  2.000.000.- 
000  pounds  of  milled  rice.  Production  of 
rough  nee  in  the  last  5  years  has  averaged 
67,500.000  bushels,  which  when  processed 
has  averaged  1.900.000.000  pounds. 

The  domestic  utilization  of  vice  In  the 
United  States  dtiring  the  last  5  years  aver- 
aged approximately  1,000,000.000  pounds, 
only  slightly  morf  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  quantity  produced.  Shipments  to  ter- 
ritories average  aj,proximately  280.000,000 
pounds,  or  15  percent  of  th^  total  quantity 
produced.  Exports  account  fcr  the  remain- 
der, or  approximately  35  percent  of  tne  total 
production.  Inasmuch  as  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  production  must  be  ex- 
ported, foreign  markets  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  rice    ndtistry. 

The  countries  with  which  trade  negotia- 
tions are  contemplated  which  are  the  most 
likely  potential  markets  for  United  States 
rice  are:  Belgium.  Canada.  Cuba.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Luxemburg.  Norway,  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Cuba  is  the  principal  foreign  market  for 
United  States  rice.  Shipments  to  that  coun- 
try during  the  past  5  years  have  averaged 
about  305.000,000  pounds.  Cuba  would  have 
taken  considerably  more  rice  from  the 
United  States  if  it  had  been  permitted  to 
do  so.  United  States  experts  went  to  Allied 
countries  during  the  war.  and  since  have 
gone  to  areas  In  the  Par  East  having  critical 
rice  shortages.  T"  accomplish  this,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  restricted  the  quantity  of  rice 
which  might  be  shipped  to  Cuba  and  other 
normal  markets.  Cuba  utilites  about  500.- 
000.000  pounds  of  rice  annually,  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  which  is  supplied  by 
domestic  production,  and  90  percent  by  im- 
ports. 

For  a  long  period  of  years  prior  to  1937, 
Importers  in  Cuba  who  maintained  a  monop- 
oly of  the  rice  trade  with  the  Orient  asserted 
that  the  Cuban  trade  did  not  like  American 
rice.  Some  United  States  Government  ofll- 
clais.  being  Informed  of  those  statements 
and  without  making  any  effort  to  ascertain 
the  reason  for  such  statements,  assumed 
them  to  be  true.  Since  1987  the  United 
States  has  supplied  Cuba  with  60  percent  or 
mere  of  its  total  requirements  for  rice.  The 
consumer  of  rice  In  Cuba  definitely  prefers 
rice  from  the  United  States  to  rice  of  any 
other  origin.     This  may  be  accounted  for  in 


large  part  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Is  constantly  developing  new  and  improving 
Its  older  varieties  of  rice.  At  the  present 
time  the  United  States  produces  the  finest 
quality  of  rice  produced  anywhere  In  the 
world. 

Another  reason  which  contributes  to 
Cubas  preference  for  United  Stateis  rice  is 
that  rice  mills  In  the  United  States  are  the 
most  modern  of  any  In  the  world,  and  are 
capable  of  processing  rice  In  a  manner  most 
desired  by  the  market  In  which  it  is  to  be 
consumed. 

In  negotiating  a  trade  agreement  with 
Cuba,  arrangements  could  and  should  be 
made  by  which  that  country  will  agree  to 
make  It  possible  to  import  not  less  than 
400.000.000  pounds  of  rice  from  the  United 
States  annually. 

Before  the  war.  about  75  percent  of  Ca- 
nadian imports,  which  averaged  28.0C0  tons 
of  rough  rice  and  8,000  tons  of  milled  rice, 
came  from  the  Far  East,  principally  from 
Burma.  In  the  war  years  Cnnada  obtained 
all  of  Its  rice  imports  frcm  the  United  States. 
Because  ot  the  proximity  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  because  o/  Its  friendly  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States,  and  last- 
ly—and of  prime  importance — because  of  the 
dependence  of  Canada  upon  the  United  States 
In  time  of  war  and  economic  crisis,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  with  Canada  by  which 
that  counuy  will  agree  to  obtain  its  re- 
quirements of  rice  regularly  from  the  United 
States. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  of  Bel- 
glum.  Czechoslovakia.  Luxemburg,  and  Nor- 
way Is  small,  therefore  these  countries  are 
not  important  markets  for  rice;  however,  in- 
asmuch as  they  do  not  produce  any  rice  and 
as  their  trade  with  the  United  States  is  ex- 
tensive. It  should  not  be  difficult  to  induce 
these  countries  to  give  preference  t6  rice 
from  the  United  States. 

PA«T  n 

Inasmuch  as  the  production  of  rice  in  the 
United  States  Is  on  an  export  basis  tariff 
duties  have  been  provided  to  protect  tlxe  in- 
dusti7  against  Importations  of  rice  tfrom 
foreign  countries  whose  living  standards  are 
so  low  that  rice  is  produced  and  sold  at  prices 
with  which  the  United  States  rice  industry 
is  unable  to  compete.  It  is  essential  thatt  the 
full  mea.^ure  of  tariff  duties  provided  b^  the 
Congress  be  maintained. 

A  trade  agreement,  dated  February  1  igss 
was  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Netherlands,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  rate  of  duty  on  broken  rice  which  will 
pass  readily  throi-gh  a  metal  sieve  perforated 
with  round  holes  five  sixty-fourths  of  1  Inch 
in  diameter,  was  reduced  from  five-elehths 
to  one-sixteenth  of  1  cent  per  pound  (Cus- 
toms TD  40)75 ).  in  makmrthS  reduction 
Government  experts  stated  that  broken  rice 
is  ail  insignificant  byproduct  obtained  in  the 
nulling  of  rice.  That  Is  not  a  fact.  Broken 
rice  is  an  Important  product  of  rice.  United 
States  Standards  for  Milled  Rice  classify  bro- 
ken rice  as  Second  Heads.  Screenings,  and 
Brewers'  Rice.  They  differ  In  size  only  Thev 
are  almost  Identical  m  food  value  and  nave 
approximately  the  same  end  use  Broken 
rice  is  used  In  the  brewing  Industry  m  the 
manufacture  of  starch,  and  fcr  human  con- 
sumption. Over  the  past  10  years  the  b.-ew- 
ing  industry  alone  by  average  has  used  an- 
proximately  210.000,000  pounds  of  broken  rice 
annuaUy.     Every  pound  of  broken  rice    Ir- 

f^T^^^I*  °',^'^  °'  *""°'^«°  f*".  which  is 
imported,  replaces  a  comparable  quantitv  of 
domestic  rice. 

In  1935.  the  last  year  before  the  Nether- 
lands trade  agreement  became  effecUve  im- 
portations Into  the  United  States'  of  broken 
rice  amounted  to  27.614.C00  pounds.  In  the 
first  year  after  the  Import  duty  was  reduced 
on  broken  rice  pursuant  to  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  Netherlands,  Importations  of 
broken  rice  amounted  to  92.771,000  pounds. 
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an  Increase  of  236  percent.  Of  the  total 
quantity  Imported  approximately  60  percent 
was  shipped  from  the  Netherlands,  the  other 
40  percent  was  shipped  from  countries  re- 
ceiving most-favored-nation  treatment. 

Rice  Is  not  a  product  of  the  sou  of  the 
Netherlands.  Practically  all  of  the  rice  which 
is  processed  In  the  Netherlands  is  produced 
in  the  Orient,  where  wages  and  living  stand- 
ards are  very  much  lower  than  those  in  tbe 
United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  produces 
a  far  greater  quantity  of  rice  than  It  utilizes, 
concessions  which  may  be  made  to  the  Neth- 
erlands or  to  any  other  foreign  country  on 
rice  are  for  the  most  part  illusory,  for  al- 
though Importations  of  broken  rice  increased 
appreciably  In  the  first  year  under  the  trade 
agreement  with  the  Netherlands.  Imports  in 
subsequent  years  were  practically  nil.  The 
domestic  Industry,  recognizing  that  it  must 
maintain  the  domestic  market,  simply  re- 
duced Its  prices  to  a  level  of  values  that 
made  Importations  unprofitable.  Any  con- 
cessions In  Import  duties  on  rice  which  the 
United  States  Government  may  hereafter 
make  would  have  the  same  effect.  Therefore, 
concessions  made  to  foreign  countries  would 
not  benefit  them  at  all  but  merely  tend  to 
decrease  the  domestic  price  for  rice.  Any 
reduction  in  tariff  duties  on  rice  would  be 
most  incon.sistent  with  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  which  provides  price  support 
for  United  States  rice  and  would  tend  to  in- 
crease unduly  the  cost  of  maintaining  such 
price  support. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Rice  Groweks  Coop- 
ERATivE  Association, 

Homer  L.  Brinklet, 

General  Manager. 

The  Rice  Millers'  Association, 

W.  M.  REID. 

Executive  Vice  President. 
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Relief  From  War  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9, 1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  "s  a  popular  demand  that 
the  people  be  relieved  from  war  laws. 
War  emergency  acts  should  be  repealed 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  Congress 
should  take  the  necessary  stepjs  to  de- 
clare the  hostilities  terminated.  I  in- 
troduced such  a  measure  on  the  date 
Congress  convened.  January  3. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  has  eased 
the  situation  somewhat  by  Executive 
order,  but  the  people  are  demanding  that 
Congress  gp  further  than  the  President 
has  gone.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  can 
safely  go  much  further.  We  can  go  far 
enough  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  bureaus. 
Hostilities  can  be  terminated  either  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  or  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress. 

The  people  want  relief  from  war  laws. 
They  want  us  to  get  back  on  a  peacetime 
basis.  We  cannot  stimulate  and  en- 
courage reconversion  and  production  un- 
til we  can  rid  ourselves  of  these  war  laws. 
These  emergency  acts  and  Executive 
orders  must  be  repealed.  The  abolition 
of  one  bureau  anil  setting  up  one  or  more 
XCIII— App. 5 


to  take  Its  place  under  a  different  alpha- 
betical designation  will  net  satisfy  the 
people  and  will  not  solve  the  problem.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  relieve  the  people 
from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  permits 
from  some  bureau,  or  bureaucrat,  every 
time  they  want  to  engage  in  a  new  busi- 
ness or  expand  their  present  activities. 
Therefore,  the  emergency  vrar  acts 
should  be  repealed,  and  the  hostilities 
oflBcially  terminated. 

The  following  editorial  on  the  subject 
is  taken  from  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily 
World  of  January  6,  1047: 

RELIEF    FROM    WAR    LAWS 

Numerous  repressions  and  services  by  the 
Federal  Government  ended  with  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  of  the  end  of  aostilities. 
The  action  greatly  increases  the  responsi- 
bilities and  opportunities  of  the  new  Con- 
gress. A  great  many  affairs  will  have  to  be 
reshaped.  It  remains  for  the  Ccngress  to 
make  a  formal  declaration  of  the  ending  of 
the  war  emergencies  established  by  proclama- 
tions in  1939  and  1941.  That  formal  action 
will  set  aside  possibly  500  statutes;  hence 
congressional  leaders  are  not  disposed  to 
hurry  procedure. 

There  was  a  long  and  weary  periol  of  war- 
time restrictions.  The  people  practically  re- 
volted against  many  of  them  last  year,  and 
the  remaining  restrictions  as  well  as  the  pol- 
icies themselves  had  dynamic  effects  In  the 
last  election.  The  President  suggests  that 
some  of  the  control--  seem  proper  for  reen- 
actment.  The  big  feature  for  the  public, 
however,  is  relief  in  several  directions.  A 
principal  direction  is  taxation,  for  Congress 
is  expected  to  follow  up  by  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  war  practices  and  implement  the  sav- 
ings made  possible.  There  are  reductions  In 
taxes  in  cerUin  luxury  goods;  immigration 
restrictions  are  restored  in  some  instances. 
Outlays  fo;  stabilizing  farm  prices  and  regu- 
lating production  are  out  unless  Congress  re- 
stores them. 

The  tremendous  flood-control  progr.im  Is 
not  greatly  affected  by  the  order  of  Prefldent 
Truman.  Many  of  these  projects  are  rein- 
EUted  by  the  order  but  work  will  not  j;o  on 
until  appropriations  are  made.  The  emer- 
gency conjtructlon  system  of  getting  power 
from  flood-control  dams  may  be  ended.  The 
general  hope  Is  that  hereafter  these  big  proj- 
ects for  dams  will  be  clearly  defined  at  the 
outset  and  be  confined  to  the  expri?ssed 
purpose — flood  control.  The  abuses  under 
the  war  system  were  strong. 

The  end  of  the  war  laws,  coming  with  the 
end  of  the  old  year,  should  add  to  the  com- 
posure of  the  country.  There  remains  the 
caution  gi  -en  out  by  the  President  recently— 
that  It  all  depends  upon  all  of  us  going  to 
work.    Some  of  the  alibis  have  been  removed. 


Tenainal-Leave  Bonds  Should  Be  Paid  in 
Cash  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9, 1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law 
authorizing  terminal-leave  bonds  for 
enlisted  men  was  passed  during  the 
second  session  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Rogers]  was  author  of  the  bill.  It 
merely  gives  enlisted  mer  of  World  War 


II  the  same  benefits.  prl\ileges.  and 
rights  that  had  been  given  to  officers 
serving  in  World  War  n. 

DBBT    CONFESSES    BUT    PATMENT    WrTHRXLS 

At  the  time  of  passage  of  the  bill  in 
the  House,  the  author  and  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  insisted  that  the 
former  enlisted  men  should  be  paid  in 
cash  in  the  same  way  and  manner  that 
the  former  officers  had  been  paid  in  cash 
However,  the  Senate  adopted  the  bond 
method,  which  confesses  a  debt  to  the 
former  enlisted  personnel  in  the  armed 
services  during  World  War  H.  but  with- 
holds payment.  In  the  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  near  the  end  of 
the  session,  the  House  was  forced  to 
yield  to  the  bond  method  or  permit  the 
bill  to  fail.  Certainly  it  was  preferable 
that  the  bill  pass  in  the  bond  form  rather 
than  not  pass  at  all.  so  the  House  yielded 
After  all.  the  bond  method  caused  much 
progress  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of 
final  settlement  because  it  enabled  the 
veterans  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
Government  showing  that  they  were 
entitled  to  a  certain  amount.  In  other 
words,  the  debt  was  transformed  from 
an  unUquidated  debt  to  a  liquidated  debt. 

AVERAGE  BOIk.-    $20r.60 

The  average  size  of  bonds  Issued  up  to 
date  is  $208.60.  The  bonds  were  issued 
only  in  multiples  of  $25.  If  a  veteran  is 
entitled  to  less  than  $50  he  is  paid  in  cash 
If  he  is  entitled  to  $198.  he  is  given  a  bond 
for  $175  and  is  paid  $24  in  cash.  The 
number  of  bonds  audited  to  date  is  2.915,- 
CCO  and  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  Is 
$627,800  825.  The  data  on  the  average 
size  and  total  number  of  bonds  issued 
refers  to  bonds,  the  stubs  for  which  have 
been  received  from  finance  officers  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  audited  by 
them.  An  unknown  additional  amount 
have  been  issued  and  received  but  not 
audited  by  the  banks.  The  average  size 
bond  has  been  somewhat  larger  than 
that  anticipated  in  preparing  estimates 
of  the  total  amount  expected  to  be  paid. 
It  is  possible  that  larger  claims  have  been 
processed  with  more  uniform  speed  than 
other  claims  and  that  the  average  size 
may  drop  from  its  present  level.  The 
total  amount  of  terminal  leave  expected 
to  be  paid  in  cash  and  by  the  issuance 
of  bonds  was  $2,700,000,000.  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  act.  It  is  possible 
that  the  actual  amount  will  exceed  this 
sum. 

INTEHEiT  HOT  INCLtniED  IH  BONDS 

The  interest  on  the  armed  forces  leave 
bonds  is  not  included  In  the  face  value 
of  the  bonds.  Each  bond  contains  this 
statement  on  its  face; 

The  United  States  of  America.  5  years  from 

the  Issue  date  hereof,  will  pay 

(amoimt.  to  veteran  named)  with  Interest 
thereon  from  the  Issue  date  at  the  rate  of 
2!,  percent  per  anniun,  payable  with  the 
principal. 

On  the  reverse  of  fhe  bond  It  Is  stated 
that— 

Interest  ceases  upon  maturity  or  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  In  which  payment  of 
the  bond  is  made,  whichever  may  be  earlier. 

I  introduced,  the  first  day  the  Congress 
was  In  session,  a  bill  providing  for  cash 
payment  of  these  bonds  at  the  option  of 


% 
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dually  filed 

last  Au- 

biU  if  en- 

bonds  liquid 

and  they 

holding  the 
!  percent  in- 

desperateiy 
it  to  better 

can  at  any 


bonds  would 
Republicans, 


the  holder.    The  bill  was 
with  the  Clerk  for  introduclion 
gust.    In  other  words,  this 
acted  into  law.  will  make  thi 
in  the  hands  of  the  veterans 
may  cash  them  immediatel 
Many    veterans    prefer 
bonds  and  receiving  the  2' 
terest.     Other  veterans  arfc 
in  need  of  money  and  can  u  se 
advantage  now  than  they 
other  time  of  their  lives. 

TEXT   or   H.   I. 

If  the  House  had  gone  D^ocratic  this 
time,  my  bill  to  pay  these 
have  been  H.  R.  1.  The 
exercising  their  rights,  preferred  not  to 
permit  me  to  use  this  nun  ber  by  elect- 
ing, instead,  to  use  H.  R  for  a  bill  to 
reduce  income-tax  paymer  ts  to  individ 
uals  up  to  the  amount  of  10  percent  on 
incomes  of  $300,000  a  year  and  less  and 
a  reduction  up  to  10  percent  on  incomes 
in  excess  of  $300,000  per  tnnum.  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  Republ  can  majority 
for  using  H.  R.  1  in  any  vay  the  party 
In  power  desires;  i^  is  their 
right.  However.  I  do  feel 
ment  of  these  bonds  Is  mire  important 
to  the  veterans  of  World  ^  Var  11  and  to 
the  country  generally,  than 
of  income  taxes  at  this  tii  \e. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  spould  pay  our 
debts  while  we  have  the 
on  them.    We  should  first 


budget  and  a 
Both 


noney  to  pay 
eliminate  all 
unnecessary  expenses.  reAuce  the  ex 
penditures  of  government  to  the  lowest 
possible  level,  and  then  psy  as  much  as 
possible  on  our  huge  natioqa  debt.  This 
would  give  us  a  balanced 
substantial  payment  on  tl^e  debt 
are  greatly  needed. 
The  text  of  H.  R.  6  foIMws: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Armed  F  trcea  Leave  Act 
of  1940  to  provide  that  bon  la  Uiued  under 
■uch  act  ahalt  be  redeemal  le  at  any  time 
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redeemability  of  the  bonds,  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  the  assignment  not  be 
a  means  to  cash  the  bonds. 

COMMirm    ACTION    BEQUISTKD 

This  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Harold  Knutson, 
chairman  of  the  conunittee.  aslcing  that 
this  bill  be  reported  out  for  House  action 
at  an  early  date. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  hearings  will  be 
imnecessary,  but  if  hearings  are  neces- 
sary. I  hope  they  will  be  granted  before 
hearings  are  held  on  the  tax-reduction 
biU. 

INTERIST  SAVtNC 

The  United  States  Treasury  can  bor- 
row money  to  pay  these  bonds  for  an 
interest  rate  less  than  50  percent  of  what 
the  veterans  will  receive. 


A  Bill  To  Create  an  Alaskan  International 
Highway  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  9,  1947 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  again  a  bill 
to  create  an  Alaskan  International  High- 
way Commission.  This  bill,  which  passed 
the  House  unanimously  last  year  but  died 
In  the  Senate,  is.  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  that  has 
been  presented  for  this  Congress'  consid- 
eration. My  Interejit  in  this  bill  Ilea  In 
the  fact  that  I  consider  our  national  fu- 
ture, both  economically  and  atrailcally, 
Ilea  to  the  north  over  Uie  polar  Icecap 
and  the  Territory  of  Alai^ka, 
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ing  carried  on  at  this  moment  in  the 
northern  regions  of  this  continent.  All 
these  movements  indicate  to  me  the  in- 
exorable march  of  events  in  this  day  and 
age  and  should  bring  home  to  us  quite 
clearly  the  importance — from  all  points 
of  views— of  Alaska  and  the  Arctic  areas. 
This  measure,  which  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing, is  only  the  proposed  foundation 
of  the  building  which  must  and  will 
take  place  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air  in  the  future.  Our  destiny  lies  in  that 
direction,  and  we  would  do  well  to  re- 
member it  always. 


United    States    Supreme    Court    Tenure 
Should  Be  Limited 


a» 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9. 1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  become  quite  obvious  lo  the 
people  of  this  country  that  the  tenure 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  should  be 
on  a  limited  basis.  At  the  present  time 
the  Court  is  lopsided  from  the  political 
angle,  and  the  people  are  demanding 
that  our  Judiciary  be  strictly  nonparti- 
san In  character.  It  should  not  repre- 
sent a  majority  of  either  party.  Its  pres- 
ent complexion  Is  strictly  New  Dkiallsh. 
and  the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  propose  a  con.stltutional  amendment 
which  would  provide  fixed  terms  for  the 
high  Court  so  that  the  people  In  a  meas- 
ure could  have  some  control  ovel*  this 
Important  department  of  governmbnt. 

Mr,  David  Lawrence,  outstanding  po- 
litical writer  and  editor  of  the  United 
Stateji  News,  has  a  most  Interesting  edi- 
torial In  the  January  10  tssiie  of  hh  val- 
wablB  maiainlne,  Under  laava  to  euiend 
my  remarks,  i  inpiude  herein  the  odtm. 
rial  in  quesiUm.  It  hhniild  Ite  of  Pon«ld« 
eraitle  InteiM  to  the  MemUers  of  this 
House  I 
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This  is  the  Court  wbcse  majority  Is  so  Im- 
bued with  class  partisanship  that  one  at 
its  fair-minded  members.  Justice  Jackson, 
called  In  effect  for  an  Investigation  of  the 
Court  by  Congress  when  he  filed  last  summer 
with  the  Judiciary  committees  of  both  Houses 
a  formal  letter  setting  forth  a  set  cl  circum- 
stances of  which  the  Democrat*  failed  to  take 
ccgnlrarce. 

The  Republicans  have  the  power  to  look 
into  the  goings-on  inside  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  STAJtTLIMC  CASX 

Justice  Jackson  in  his  letter  referred  to  the 
portal -to- portal  Jewell  Ridge  Coal  decision — 
the  forerunner  of  the  much-publicized 
Mount  Clea:en£  Pottery  case.     He  said: 

"The  Jewell  Ridge  Coal  decision  in  Itself 
was  a  somewhat  startling  one.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  reversed  the  position  it  had 
previously  Uken  about  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  superseding  the  coal  miners  collec- 
tively bargained  contracts.  It  employed  as 
counsel  Mr.  Justice  Blacks  former  law  part- 
ner to  argue  its  new  contention  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  he  too  took  a  position  as 
to  coal  miners  not  consistent  with  his  argu- 
ment used  the  previous  term  to  win  a  case 
for  the  iron  miners.  Mr.  Justice  Black  re- 
versed the  position  he  had  teken  in  manag- 
ing the  bill  as  Senator.  The  Court  by  a  bare 
majority  of  5  to  4  supported  the  change 
of  front  by  the  United  Mine  Workers.    •    •     • 

"On  the  Court.  Mr  Justice  Black  controlled 
assignment  of  the  case  because  the  Chief 
Justice  was  In  dissent.  Mr.  Justice  Black 
chose  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  to  write  the  ma- 
jority opinion.  While  Mr.  Justice  Murphy 
was  preparing  his  opinion,  a  strike  of  the 
mine  workers  and  negotiations  with  the 
operators  were  proceeding.  It  was  proposed 
to  band  down  the  decision  in  favor  of  the 
miners,  without  waiting  for  the  opinion  and 
dissent.  The  only  apparent  reason  behind 
this  proposal  was  to  announce  the  decision 
in  time  to  influence  the  contract  negotiations 
during  the  coal  strike.  Chief  Justice  Stone 
protested  such  proposed  irregular  treatment 
▼Igorously, 

"I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  favored 
It.  In  all  events  it  was  abandoned.  •  •  • 
"The  defeated  parties  in  the  Jewell  Ridge 
eaite  appiitu  lo  the  Court  for  •  rehearing  and 
asked  that  Justice  Black  be  excluded  from 
pftrtlciptition  becHUse  of  hib  past  relntlons  to 
thi*  Rttomey  for  the  suepeseful  psrtles,  A* 
there  is  no  power  m  the  Ooiirl  to  dliqusllfy 
a  duly  oomiiiutiiitniKi  Juatioe,  til  members 
••IS  NrtMl  thai  the  peiuton  lor  reiiaarinH 
must  In  dented " 
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states  for  ratification  which  will  proirtde  that 
Justices  shall  serve  a  term  no  longer  than  10 
years,  but  that  they  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment by  the  President  for  subse- 
quent 10-year  terms.  The  present  memtiers 
of  the  Court  should  have  the  c^pon;unlty  to 
be  reappointed — their  terms  of  10  years  to 
begin  from  the  day  of  their  original  appolnt- 
ment.  The  United  States  Senate,  however, 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  say  each  time 
whether  It  wished  to  confirm  those  renomi- 
nated. 

This  would  mean  that  the  people,  through 
their  Senate,  would  declare  whether  the  Jus- 
tices should  be  continued  in  power.  On  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  In  the  Senate,  It  Is  unlikely 
that  partisan  majorities  would  be  mustered, 
but.  In  any  event,  the  people  would  have  a 
voice.  No  political  philosophy  Imposed  by 
one  President  would  then  endure  for  life  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

"PACKING"    EMDXD    60-40    PSECECENT 

As  for  the  Federal  Judges  on  the  courts 
below  the  Supreme  Court,  there  tue  many 
able  men  among  them.  Including  many  who 
were  appointed  by  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration who  have  made  good  Judges.  But 
here,  too,  the  "packing"  went  on  Out  of 
the  men  appointed  to  the  bench  from  1933  to 
1945,  about  95  percent  were  Democrats.  Such 
an  abuse  of  the  traditional  principle  of  a 
60-to-40  ratio  l)etween  the  nuijor  parties,  up- 
held by  Republican  as  well  as  Di'mccratlc 
Presidents  prior  to  the  Roosevelt  regime,  calls 
for  an  Investigation. 

Certainly  the  same  conatitutional  amend- 
ment which  governs  the  tenure  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices  can  be  made  to  apply  to  the 
judges  of  all  the  Federal  courts.  They,  too, 
should  be  appointed  for  10-year  terms  and 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

It  win  be  argued  that  life  tenure  insures 
an  independent  Judiciary  But  a  fixed  tenure 
in  the  highest  courts  in  the  various  State* 
has  proved  effective  In  that  directum,  too. 
Judges  in  the  highest  court  In  the  most 
populous  State  of  the  Union— New  York— are 
elected  for  fixed  terms  and  nomlniited  by 
both  parties  through  bipartisan  agreement 
The  people  thus  reUIn  •  cheek  aealaet  bad 
Judges. 

nOPl*  WAJfT  TNKIII  JITDICIARV 

The  American  people  today  do  not  fsvor 
the  New  Penl  Nrir  do  they  ttivur  the  muniae 
uf  the  JiKtUiMl  [>ow<!r  to  get  serosa  enilectlv* 
ism  or  reviilutKmary  doctrines  which  art 
aimed  st  the  soilAlMtUm  of  private  piofierty 
by  jMditiial  Aat  The  pMrial-ucixnisI  de* 
eisioii  is  tMMeai  of  msity  ONses  in  win  oh  the 
Mew  Raal  domi  has  disraMnM  eu«i«Mo  iiui 
'^CNf'Uet  and  lai  alMiit  ufaonisfisie  hiivn^s 
— rjiiw  ^hs  i»i's»s»i Hf  liiierHietiHi  s  law 
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Ttte  way  tH  rpti>rm  lies  In  Rettina  rid  if 
lift  tenuro,  whk<h  haa  prnved  iianKeriH.ia,  and 
to  Bifbetiiiiie  a  syaiKftt  nt  AppfiiniMirnt  ftif 
10>year  terms,  Justloes  faiiina  of  reap* 
pulhtment  can  to*  glveii  the  uppuriumty  Ut 


accept  retired  pay  and  be  called  on  to  serv* 
as  special  masters  or  referees  in  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  American  people  want  a  fair  Judiciary 
and  they  are  entitled  to  it.  It  never  was  In- 
tended that  any  party  should  control  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  com- 
pletely for  generations  of  time.  Not  only 
Republicans  but  a  substantial  number  of 
Democrats  will  support  proposals  to  create  a 
fair  Judiciary.  For  therein  lies  the  safeguard 
of  a  government  that  really  rests  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 


The  Late  Dave  L  Satterield,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS         * 

OP 

HON  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday  January  8.  1947 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Dave.E.  Sat- 
terfleld,  Jr..  on  December  27,  1946. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Satter- 
field  at  the  beginning  of  my  service  In  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  and  from  that 
early  acquaintanceship  developed  a 
strong  and  abiding  friendship  for  him. 

He  wa.s  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
served  with  great  ability  upon  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  as  a  Representative 
in  Congress.  His  sincerity  won  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  all  those  who  were 
associated  with  him.  He  was  at  all  times 
a  gentleman.  It  was  with  genuine  regret 
that  his  colleasues  learned  that  he  had 
decided,  early  n  1945.  to  leave  Congress 
to  become  genera!  counsel  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Assoclbtlon  of  Amsrica, 

He  was  truly  a  gi-eat  American  patdoi. 
In  World  War  I  he  served  as  a  naval 
aviator,  and  with  the  outbreak  o(  World 
War  II  he  immediately  offered  his  serv- 
ices and  waa  smt  to  Knglar  d  on  a  spacifti 
misilon  by  the  Navy. 

I  shall  always  prise  th«  fiiondthip  and 
loyally  of  Pave  aatit^iflMri  I  know  my 
I'uiluuaiH^Nshara wuiiiin  um  iiudp sorrow 
MriiUMii(iii)         •iiiMiHi  jMiiiwlilimtiin 
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were  engaged  in 
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prompt  action  thnt  ConirpM, 
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proprlatt   rsllsf.     W*   urg*   th 
along  ths  llnM  indlratMl  In  t^i|i 
torlal  b(>  promptly  i>nMrt»d. 
Youni  vrrv  truly, 
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RBMBSV  rOR  THB  PuiTAl-'TO 

H«rc  la  a  aolutlon  for  tha 
of    lawaulta    agalnat    ampioyfri 
portal •to.portal  pay.  with  hrav 
s  rrault  of  the  Suprpmp  Court 
now  cclebratad  Mount  Clemana 
It  la  aatlOMtad  that  theaa  aur 
ranging  from  Ova  to  aU  bllltot 
they   ara  auccaaaful.   many   In 
financial    ruin      Membert   of 
cordmg  to  Rcpreacntatlvr 
gan.  ara  balng  flooded  with 
tlon. 

The  line  of  attack  agalnat 
portal  caaea  moat  frequently 
limitation  on  the  collection  of 
A  bill  to  thla  effect  wn.<t  Introduced 
aeaalon  by  Representative 
and  paaaod  by  the  House 
the  limit  waa  increased  to  3 
grass  adjourned  before  a 
ba  reached.    It  la  doubtful, 
the  ex  peat  facto  principle, 
tlon  by  Congress  would  provide  a 

The  Mount  Clemens  Pottery 
upon  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
known  as  the  Wages  and  Hours 
was  passed  by  Congreas  In  1938 
mum  wages  and  an  eventual 
It  provided  for  time-and-one- 
ever  the  maximum  hour  speclficejti 
ceeded.     Nothing  was  said  aboiit 
portal  pay  In  so  many  words, 
construction  of  the  law  by  the 
held  the  Mount  Clemens  Co. 
pay. 

In  drawing  up  the  Wage-Hoitr 
gress  spent  considerable  time 
definitioiu  for  the  various  termi 
act.       It     defined     "person," 
"State."  "employer."  "employee 
"goods."  and  other  words.    It 
ever,    define    what   it   meant    t 
"workweek."    This.  It  turns  out 
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Important  omlaalon.  For  want  of  a  clear 
definition  of  "workweak"  in  ths  law,  the  taak 
ftU  upon  ths  courts  to  dsclds  Just  what  this 
maans. 

Last  rrtday  ws  dsscrtbed  tha  tatigled  pro* 
citdurs  preceding  tha  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. When  the  case  came  \o  tha  highest 
court,  Juatice  Murphy,  on  bshalf  of  the  ma* 
Jority,  undertook  to  dtflns  wBat  oonstltutss 
tha  Workweek  Hs  found  that  employees  In 
ths  Mount  Clemena  plant  wsra  compelled 
"to  sptnd  an  satimated  3  to  13  minuMs  dally, 
If  nut  RMTt,  In  walking  on  ths  prsmlsss," 
Ms  sddad! 

"It  follnwa  thnt  the  time  K|N>nt  in  WHlkUtK 
to  work  on  tha  »inployar'*i  prrBUao*.  after  the 
time  rlocka  ware  puiictted,  involved  phyal* 
cal  or  msntal  escriiun  iwhsthier  burden*ums 
or  not)  oontrollsd  or  rs^ulfid  by  tha  srn- 
ploysr  and  purauad  nsosssarliy  and  prima- 
rily for  the  benafit  of  ths  empltiywr  and  his 
huainaaa '  Work  of  thnt  ottaiactar  must  b« 
liiflludad  In  (ha  aiatutory  workweek  and 
•aMpsnsated  aoeordingiy,  rtgirdlsaa  of  eon* 
.  iHfy  euatom  or  oontraet  " 

But  whan  Juatios  Murphy  laied  ths  phrsM 
"«tNtutnry  workweek  "  he  did  ao  iti  a  aenss 
tlist  cauaed  JuNtu<aa  Burion  Riid  rrntikfurtsr 
to  riiaaant,  In  hia  diaaenting  upiniuii.  Justioi 
Burton  niild 

"To  aiiatnln  tha  pomilon  of  ths  I'durt  In 
requiring  thsss  Mldlllunal  mumsnts  to  bs 
recorded  and  oomputad  as  Ovsrtims,  It  Is 
nereasary  to  hold  I  hat  Congress,  In  tuing  ths 
word  workweek'  meant  to  give  thnt  word 
I  (tntutory  meniiliig  dltlerent  from  'ta  com* 
m')nly  underato<id  referenca  to  the  working 
houra  bctwaoti  atiirting  and  quitting  tima— 
or  from  whlatle  to  whlatls. " 

Juatlce  Burton  added; 

"There  la  no  evidenos  that  Oongrsss  msant 
to  rsdeflne  thla  common  term  and  t(j  set 
aaide  long-eatnbliahcd  contracta  or  cuatomi 
which  hud  ubaoriied  in  the  rnUf  oi  pay  of  the 
reapective  Jobs  recognition  of  whatever  prs* 
Umlnary  activitiea  might  be  rsquirtd  of  ths 
worksr  by  that  particular  Job.!' 

Later,  In  hia  opinion.  Juatics  Burton  con* 
tinued  thiu  line  of  rtasoulng  by  aAying: 

"  Workweek'  la  a  simple  term  used  by 
Congress  in  accordance  with  ths  common 
understanding  of  It.  Pur  this  Court  to  In- 
clude in  It  items  that  have  bean  customarily 
and  generally  abaorbed  In  the  rats  of  pay 
but  excluded  from  measured  working  time 
is  not  Justified  In  the  abaencs  of  affirmative 
legislative  action  ' 

8o.  In  a  very  real  aenae.  tha  Judicial  con- 
flict In  the  Mount  Clemens  caae  revolved 
around  two  different  concepttlons  of  what 
"workweek"  means.  Thla  la  confirmed  by 
Kdward  Lamb,  of  Toledo,  the  lawyer  who 
originated  the  portal-to-portal  legislation. 
He  said  yesterday  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  did  nothing  more  than  "define  a 
workweek." 

There's  the  rub,  Congrea,  while  defining 
every  other  Important  word  and  phrase  In 
the  Wage-Hour  Act,  did  not  define  "work- 
week" and  therefore  forced  the  courts  to 
try  to  determine  what  Congress  meant.  They 
were  faced  with  a  hiatus  In  the  law  and,  as 
we  pointed  out  Friday,  legislated  from  the 
bench,  with  Justice  Murphy's  Interpretation 
prevailing  over  Justice  Burton's. 

The  solution  Is  for  Congress  to  relieve  the 
courts  of  guessing  what  It  meant  by  the  term 
"workweek"  and  to  define  this  term  Itself.  It 
can  do  so  by  a  simple  amendment  to  the 
Wage-Hour  Act.  adding  the  definition  of 
workweek  to  the  other  words  and  phrases 
which  are  defined. 

This  amendment  might  well  be  based  on 
the  reasoning  of  Justice  Burton  when  he 
said  that  It  was  Improper  for  the  court  to  In- 
clude In  the  word  "workweek"  Items  that 
"have  been  customarily  and  generally  ab- 
sorbed In  the  rate  of  pay  but  excluded  from 
measured  working  time."  The  purpose,  of 
course,  would  be  to  bar  portal -to-portal 
claims  except  where  either  custom  or  con- 


tract rscognliss  tba  additional  tlma  M  oote- 
pansable. 

II  Congress  should  puss  such  an  amand- 
msnt,  It  would  clarify  and  simplify  ths  task 
of  the  courts  and.  ws  make  bold  to  say.  It 
would  blast  to  kingdom  corns  most  of  tjhs 
suits  that  ars  now  plaguing  ths  Nation,  |Aa 
to  merlUjrloua  portal>to*portal  claims,  coin* 
penaatlon  mil  be  determined  by  contract  l»s« 
tween  the  parties. 

Such  claims,  fur  example,  ars  fair  wh^ltn, 
say.  a  coal  miner  has  to  wslk  or  rids  a  mils  or 
mors  underground  to  rsaoh  ths  oosl  face  to 
bs  mined.  It  Is  fstr,  too,  as  ths  rallruHds 
rsoognlse,  when  thay  rom|)eiiante  nn  engineer 
for  ths  time  he  rnu«i  apend  oiling  up  his 
engine  before  atsrling  on  a  run,  Much  un- 
usual aitUMtiona  ars  already  oovsrsd  in  o«j1- 
Isetive-hnrgainlng  agresmsnts  and  ottisr 
justinnble  portat*tu.|M)rtat  claims  ran  bs  cry* 
srsd  In  future  cotlecMve-bnrgaltiiiig  agri^s- 
menta, 

The  need  for  the  iirsasnt  Is  a  remsdy  for  iin 
Intolerable  mnas  of  windfall  lawsuits,  many 
of  them  Inatigated  by  oppnrtunlsiio  lawysrs, 
whloh  take  NilVNiitnge  of  a  Hhw  In  a  statute, 
Wa  urge  Congress  to  apply  the  remedy  by 
dsniitiiK  the  term  "workweek," 


RoU  of  thg  StBito  in  Poroif n  Policy 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  trrAN 
IN  THI  SBNATB  OF  THI  UNITBU  8TATl|t 

Friday.  January  10,  1947  ! 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr,  Preil- 
dent,  I  uk  unanlmoua  consent  to  have 
prlnt(*d  In  the  Appendix  of  the  RgcoRD 
an  addresi  entitled  "The  Senate's  Role 
In  Foreign  Policy,"  delivered  by  me  be- 
fore the  Institute  of  World  AfTairs  at 
Riverside,  Calif,.  December  9,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
waA  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricori), 
as  follows: 

THE  StNATl'S  SOLI  IN  rORZlON  POUCT 

Urder  ths  American  constitutional  system 
the  Congress  la  the  policy-forming  brsncb  of 
government.  That,  of  course,  Is  theory.  In 
foreign  relations,  the  Senate  hae  the  laiit 
word.  That,  too,  la  theory.  If  our  Cotuitltu- 
tlon  worked  as  the  schoolboy  assumes  it 
does,  on  first  reading.  It  would  be  as  simple 
to  understand  as  Caesar's  opening  statement 
about  Qaul.  which,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
waa  that  Oaul  was  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  American  Constitution  assumes  that 
the  powers  of  Government  are  divided  Into 
three  parts.  No  government  la  static  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  constitutional  government 
Is  described  as  rigid,  American  Government 
has  never  been  either  static  or  rigid.  That 
which  Is  done  today  may  not  be  done  tomor- 
row, and  that  which  was  done  yesterday  may 
never  be  done  again.  The  notion  of  popular 
sovereignty  with  the  people's  representatives 
responding  to  the  people's  wishes.  In  the  long 
run  and  over  a  long  time,  apparently  works 
as  the  founding  fathers  thought  that  It 
would  work.  But  at  particular  times  and 
under  varying  degrees  of  party,  presidential, 
or  public-opinion  pressure  those  who  have 
the  last  say  at  any  given  time  may  be  quite 
different  from  those  who  have  had  the  last 
say  the  last  time  the  Senate  spoke. 
Sovereignty  in  the  sense  of  the  last  word  la 
still  not  easy  to  discover  In  the  American 
governmental  system.  Therefore,  despite  the 
glib  pronouncements  of  those  writers  who 
placed  responsibility  for  all  things  in  the 
American  Government  upon  the  person  or 
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Institution  nearest  at  hand  or  tboaa  aaalast 
to  crltlclre  or  praise,  nn  aooumte  e\aluatlon 
of  responsibility  ta  dttncult  at  all  tUnes,  The 
American  Oovarninent  U  eaoeadtngly  oom- 
plax.    That  U  both  prologue  and  fsoaral, 

Thare  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that 
the  twenty.thlrd  aeeatan  of  the  Inetituie  of 
World  AtTaln  la  ltitareat<>d  In  the  Irnats's 
role  In  cnir  forel^n  pollay  ae  of  IM6  and  1947, 
The  Senate's  strength  oomea  as  a  result  of 
the  two-thlrda  requirinnent  for  the  ruUflca* 
tlon  of  treaties,  Sut  even  thu  raqutranant 
has  been  tampM^  lately  by  a  use  of  tha  reao- 
lutlon  tarhntqiie  which  raquires  only  a  ma- 
Joiiiy  vot«  and  bwTMnea  effective  afiar  pas* 
sage  In  both  Hminww  in  Oongrosa  and  thf 
President's  signature, 

Alan,  dite  to  a  number  of  factors,  the  traaty 
taolinique  inaiead  of  InttiaMng  an  era  of 
paaoe  or  art  ting  up  machinery  for  Intarna* 
tlonal  relations  is  now  not  as  readily  u«ed  aa 
It  haa  been,    for  eNample,  not  one  aingle 

Seeee  trtaty  has  yet  r#an  ratmed  Mtilt,  m 
span  a  new  eonatlttitlon  based  entirely  upon 
a  prure  atNlua  tiaa  already  l)a(u>me  effective 
under  miiiiMry-orfupaiion  auspieee,  No 
peaee  treaty  will  affect  that. 

■van  If  a  treaty  had  been  rstifled.  Inter* 
nattonsl  reietlons  today  are  on  lueh  a  day«to. 
day  acnie  due  to  rapid  i<Mnmunlration  and 
trftnap«»rintion  that  adminlatrniion  of  a 
treaty  iwia  become  the  big  factor  Just  as  the 
adminiatration  of  a  lew  U  the  big  factor 
rather  than  the  treaty  or  the  law  itself 
Thus,  that  statament  which  I  made  before 
thSl  the  Oongreaa  of  the  Unltrd  Stnlra,  and. 
In  rcgnrd  to  trrallea,  the  Brnate,  while  being 
a  policy-frirmin«  inatrumnit  under  the  Oon« 
stltuilon,  are  today  umpered  by  both  time 
and  clrcumstsnce. 

r  spite  the  fact  that  we  have  won  a  great 
war  for  democracy  and  despite  the  fact  thst 
we  have  crushed  dictators,  ths  executive 
branch  of  our  Quvernment  looms  stronger, 
more  Important,  and  more  active  than  ever. 
After  the  Civil  War  the  Supreme  Court  put  a 
constitutional  curb  upon  the  powers  of  the 
Preaident,  but  during  this  wjur  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  nnd  mode  the  Presidency 
more  powerful  than  ever  The  pen  may  still 
bs  mightier  than  the  sword,  but  the  doer  has 
definitely  the  inside  track  over  the  theorlaer. 
the  dellberotor.  and  the  policy  former.  The 
President  la  the  doer  in  our  Government. 

Am  I.  a  United  States  Senator,  attempting 
to  make  my  Job  aeem  leas  Important?  Defl- 
nltaly  not  I  I  do  think,  though,  thst  U  we 
are  to  understand  how  the  wheels  go  around 
In  our  great  Government  we  must  appreci- 
ate comparative  values  of  thoee  agencies 
which  In  theory  and  in  practice  had  divided 
among  than  powers  of  government  in  these 
United  Statea. 

Now,  for  a  bit  of  history,  which  to  date 
has  not  been  recorded  and  hardly  noticed. 
There  has  been  In  tha  United  States  Senate 
at  least  one  Senator  very  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
upeet  a  constructive  program  ^t  a  farsighted 
President  at  the  end  of  the  last  war     That 
Senator  deemed  that  the  Senate  acted  un- 
wisely and   not   for  tbe   country's   nor  the 
world's   best   Interest.     He.   of   course,   may 
have  been  wrong.     But  still  those  were  hlf 
sentiments.     President  Wilson  stressed  the 
writing   of   peace   treaties   that   were   never 
ratified  and  to  a  great  extent  never  became 
operative.     He  stressed  the  ideal  dreams  of 
a    League    of    Nations    and   a    World    Court 
which  failed   to  come  true  because  of   the 
lack  of  cooperation  of  the  moet  Important 
sponsoring     Nation.      The     world    watched, 
despite  the  lack  of  American  memberBhlp! 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Inter- 
national  Labor    Organization    and    the   ac- 
ceptance of  its  basic  ideals  by  nearly  three 
scores  of  nations.     Early  in  his  first  term, 
the  Senator,  mentioned  above,  aided  materi- 
ally in  bringing  the  United  States  into  the 
International  Labor  Organisation   and  was 
one  of  thoee  who  fou^t  Xor  but  faUed  to 
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get  American  adharanos  to  the  World  Oovrt 
prot-ocol.  Whan  World  War  11  broke  out  In 
Burupe,  thla  Senstt^r  rernsmbarad  wall  the 
actiona  of  hU  country  aftar  ttM  last  world 
war  and  Mlavai  that  world  orgs-ntaatlon 
was  not  oaly  praetlcsi  but  naoassary  and 
coaslatently  workad  tor  placing  Aanarlea  In 
the  pOHitlon  of  being  prepared  ffir  peace 
whan  the  war  should  be  won  Thnt  single 
thought  Mvr  left  the  mind  of  the  Senator. 
Oonsiaiant  with  it.  aa  time  went  un,  the 
fnllfiwing  thlnK«  were  done; 

Piret.  in  order  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Statae  might  functum  projiarly  In 
planning  for  the  peaoe  tt  was  neoeweary  to 
brtna  about  a  ohangad  attit«Sa  m  iJw  part 
Of  (he  Poralfii  Rfiiiiicina  Commituo  This 
could  only  ba  dour  by  rttsttging  trie  oom* 
mittee'*  manitjemhlp  Thst  moat  dlfBniH 
taak  was  inaugurated  and  nunauiti mated 
Thla  Is  that  etery. 

It  should  be  ramambarsd  that  the  Manda- 
tory Neutrality  Ait   whiuh  wua  Ww  luw  o( 
the  laud  Semasded  that  the  UntlHl  state* 
should  treat  equally  both  the  nggre^mir  and 
hta  vtctim     I  had  tntreduoad  a  ranniuilun 
providing  that  the  act  be  changed  no  that 
It  would  aet  against  only  the  wnniudoing 
asirinor  end  not  the  victim  >•(  the  NiiireM<ii 
we  were  unsudreaaful  in  having  thli  neu* 
trellty  ameudinent  arcepied,    In  th»  aum- 
mer  of  iim  whan  it  appeared  to  many  per* 
sons  thnt  war   In  iurope  was  eeriam  the 
President  of  the  Unit^  Hiatea  himeell  aaked 
(or  a  ehenga  in  our  Mandatory  Neutrality 
Aet.    This  the  Foreign  Relntiona  Committee 
denied      The  renaon  given   by  the  miijorlty 
of  the  rommlttef  was  thnt  war  would  not 
come     When  the  new  Congreaa  organiaed  In 
January  1941  thla  action  on  the  part  ot  tbe 
Foreign   Relations  Committee  was  pointed 
out.    Lend-'ease  was  In  the  offlng  and  I  men. 
tlonrrt  the  fact  thst  the  .dminlatratlon  co\iWI 
not  afford  to  tak«  a  chance  with  that     As  u 
mstnber  of  the  Committee  on  Oumntittcca 
of  the  DemocrHiic  Steariog  Oommiltee,  I  waa 
asked  what  might  be  done.    I  pointed  out 
that  flrat  of  all  no  new  Senator  ahould  ever 
be  put  on  the  Poreign  Relntiotia  Cxmunltter 
and  that  Benatori*  rrpreaeminR  strong  com- 
milteea  ahould  be  there  ao  thot  if  th»«  Preal- 
dent   wl^hed   to   use   the   Foreign   Relittlons 
Committee  hs  a  council  of  state  he  vould 
have  suoh  an  organization.    The  council  of 
atate  Idea  la  very  old  constitutional  theory 
George  Waahlngton  himself  assumed  that  the 
Senate  aa  a  whole,  when  it  conaiatad  of  merely 
26  Members,  might  act  as  such   a  council. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  here  thst  the  For- 
eign Relatlotw  Committee  in  I84I  cotuisted 
of  23  Members. 

I  was  also  asked  what  Senators  I  would 
suggect  going  on  tbe  committee  since  I  had 
mentioned  rcw  Senators  should  not  be  placed 
there.      Immediately    I    suggested    Senator 
Glass,  of  Virginia,  and  Senator  Byrnes,  ol 
South  Carolina.     These  Senators  both  had 
great  seniority  and  were  administration  sup- 
porters.   It  was  thought  by  some  that  Sen- 
ators of  long  standing  would   not  give  up 
their  seniority  on  other  committees  to  serve 
on  this  committee,  but  both  Senator  Glass 
and  Senator  BjTnes  accepted.    Senator  Glass 
told  me  personally  how  grateful  he  was  for 
the   opportunity   It   gave   him   to  serve   his 
country.     There   were   two   Democratic   va- 
cancies ani  these  two  great  Senators  were 
named.       The     Republicans     accepted     the 
theory  and  Senator  Austin  gave  up  his  as- 
cendant position  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  accepted  the  position  on  the  Poreign 
Relations  Committee.     Those  three  leading 
Senators,   two   Democrats   and   one   Repub- 
lican, gave  up  strong  positions  on  other  com- 
mittees to  serve  in  the  most  junior  positione 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Ccmunlttee. 

with  the  reorganization  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Oommittee.  the  President  now  had 
a  coimcU  of  atate  if  he  wished  to  use  it.  for 
tbe  coouBlttee  now  consisted  of  both  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  and  the  chalr- 
aaen  of  the  following  committees:   Foreign 
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Balatlona,  Pinanoe.  Banktt^  aad  Cturaaey 
MlUtary  Affaira,  Kducation  aad  Labor  later* 
ooaMlo  Oaaala.  ApproprtMlna.  Audit  and 
Control.  Panatoas.  and  VvbUc  Lan4s.  aad  m 

tf.*.T!**  "^  **^  •»•  ••Jwlty  party  whip, 
Waa  this  change  ninisiiryf    Of  aouns.  no 

one  can  cay  f<v  sura.    PMMMy  tanS'laasa 

was  not  ttnporunt.  but  without  it,  I,  for  one, 

balMaa  that  we  would  etill  be  flghting  NiUer 

•M  tiM  Japaneae     Was  the  reorgaoiaatlon 

hnportant  for  leBd*laaaar    Iveii  altar  the 

rMrfantaMlMi  lewd  leaae  was  Mportad  out 

of  oonMntttae  by  just  ona  vote    iTtlia  Prcel* 

dant  oC  tiie  United  suiea  had  failed  la  hav* 

lag  aectptad  hia  lend-iaaae  reoMMMaiatlon 

peaad  to  tha  fiMMant  s  whole  war  program 
w*  In  the  war  than  thf  llen> 
above  took  tiie  atanU  that 
.  aae  aiiHl  ma  al4>ng  aimut* 
taneouaiy  with  tha  SavA^aaant  of  the  war, 
Tu  thla  prii|KNiiti<in  titers  waa  great  oaMil* 
lion.  "Ufa  win  the  war,  shouted  many. 
•'MUi  leave  the  peaae  unui  the  war  la  w«»n," 
Thai  aasiMnini  UMt  tHat  fui  whu<b  we  were 
nghtiag  aa  not  laqHlMni 

In  rapid  au<veasi(Mi  Mr  Null,  of  the  Suite 
IJppartinitit,  Np|M>int'd  a  eonimutee  ♦»!  ex* 
irri*  to  KttMly  fw  the  |«aace     A  email  group 
of  Senai«»ra  and  d^iireaan tat  Ives  were  invited 
to  mast  with  Mr    Hull  and  Mr   Welles  with 
theae  mpwta.    Senator  Cowmaiav   ihairmart 
of   the   foraHa   flrlatloas  Oomtnittee,   ap* 
r>ointsKl  a  subeoauBlttaa  of  al|ht  Sanators  to 
conalder  any  tavpaeltlone  for  paara  which 
might  be  referred  U}  ths  cdmmittae     mis 
wmtmittee  of  eight  mri   '.r>>inrly     At  the 
lime  of  Its  nrat  mrriitiK    •   <  i  of  the  eight 
were  oppoaed  to  doing  anything.    At  the  time 
of  the  reporting  out  of  the  Ooonally  rasolu* 
tlon  seven  of  tite  eight  favored  Chat  fcaolu* 
tlon    This  ehangad  attitude,  I  am  sure  came 
primarily   because  theai.   nten    were   almiat 
daily  atnitfiling  with  a  great  prf-bleni  and  be* 
came  oonvlnced  that  a  constructive  aurt  was 
necessary    Thus,  through  ths  Connslly  rsao* 
lutlon   Congress   apoke    in    favor   of   wot  Id 
oriranlrstlon  to  prevent  war.   The  Dumbarton 
Oaka  Conference  waa  called    The  Hot  Springs 
Conference   on    Pood    and    Agriculture   was 
called.    The  international  Labor  Olfaalaatlon 
came  to  Amorlra  In  IMl  and  then  again  In 
1M4  for  the  great  eaaslon  where  It  adopted 
the  Declaration   of  Philadelphia.     The  Ban 
Pronclaco   Oonfarsnce    was   called    and    the 
United  Nations  Charter  was  worked  out  pro- 
vldlxig  for  various  branches  of  Intsrnational 
actlvltlaa  under  the  Charter.     The   .Senate 
ratlfled  ths  Cbartar.    The  Senate  ratified  tbe 
oosMtltution  of  the  Unltsd  Nations  Pood  and 
Agriculture    Orgajilaation    and    the    United 
Nations  Educational,  flcientiflc,  and  Cultural 
Organiiatlon.    Theae  were  all  done  while  we 
were  still  at  war.    And  before  the  world  was 
legally  at  peace,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  acted  upon  the  compulsory  Jurlsdic- 
tlon  provision  for  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.    Thus,  today,  before  the  ratification 
of   a   aingle    peace    treaty,    America    stands 
legally  and  already  in  International  organl- 
atioD. 

Without  constructive  leadership  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  this  could  not 
have  been.  I  emphasiae  the  Senate'a  part  in 
this  program  because  it  has  all  too  soon  been 
forgotten.  Had  we  neglected  to  act  during 
the  war  the  United  Nations  Charter,  like  the 
Covenant  of  the  League,  would  have  l>een 
made  part  of  the  treaties  and  it  might  have 
suffered  the  same  fate. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  Senate's  activity 
m  intematioQaJ  organtsation;  as  early  as 
1935  in  a  conference  made  up  of  tbe  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Welles,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Poreign  Pollcj*  Assodation.  Mr. 
Raymond  Leslie  Buell.  I  advocated  a  doaer 
relationship  between  the  Senate  and  the 
SUt«  Department  and  the  Kzecutlve  I  even 
suggested  the  use  of  Senators  as  negotiators 
ot  treatlefn  and  conventions  That  our  Gov- 
enunent  had  turned  its  back  definitely  upon 
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treatl  fs 
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accon  plished. 
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this  Idea,  adhering  strictly  to 
son's  theory  of  a  harsh  division 
gotlators  and  ratlfiers  of 
parent  from  the  reception  my 
In  time  it  prevailed.    Senator 
to  Cairo.    I  was  appointed  to 
phla  Conference.     Senators 
VAMOKKBtSG    Were    appointed 
Franciaoo    Conference 
Cbavxz.  AtTsm*.  WACNra.  Tobkt 
smi  were  appointed   to   other 
and  much  good  has  been 

This  jwactice  provides  lor  a 
standing,    on    the    part   of    the 
treaties  that  are  to  be  ratified 
their  ratification     The  practice 
trlbuted  trreatlv  to  what  of  late 
an    accepted    idea    of    both 
partiea — that  foreign  relations 
tied  on  as  bipartisan  or 
ties.    Surely  in  our  conduct  in 
with  other  nations  we  should 
united  front.    The  nonpartisan 
come  reflected  also  in  those  othe : 
which  represent  a  vmlted  Natlor 
Committees  on  Military  and 
That  which  has  been  done  is  al 
for  America  of  1M6  stands 
from  what  she  did  a  generatloi 
All  of  these  things  have  not 
pUalMd  Just  as  a  result  of  growth  . 
been  planned  for  and  they  have 
for.  and  sometimes  the  going 
There  la  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
future  generations  will  know 
been  done  Is  good.     Has  the 
President  been  made  leas 
of  his  partnership  in  action 
Has  the  power  of  the  Congrc 
adversely  because  of  its  close 
the   Executive    In   our    foreign 
even  the  old-fashioned  stickler 
lute  separation  of  powers  in 
tional  theory  can  point  out 
coming  from  this  close 
national  relations  are  not 
are   alocrf   and    far   off.     They 
which  affect  the  homes,  the 
people  quite  as  much  as  any 
question.    The  bringing  of  the 
to  these  problems  through  the 
people's  representatives  in  no 
lence   to  our  constitutional 
theory. 

Now.  what  of  the  Senate's 
row.     I  repeat  again,  not  a  sin 
been  ratified.     But  the  Senat< 
had  a  part  in  framing  the  ideals 
which  will  go  into  many  treat! 
be  presented  to  us.     Last  fall 
great   international    meetings 
OD  at  the  same  time:  the  Treafy 
in  Paris,  the  United  Nations 
York,  and  the  International 
tloa  in  Montreal.     These  three 
compllshlng  great  things.     As 
we  shall  be  able  to  evaluate 
that  which  was  done,  but  at 
tending    toward    a    single 
A  common  desire  of  nations 
the   first   time   in   history   a 
motive,  and  that  desire  was 
this  I  do  not  mean  that 
cles  are  dead.    Nationalistic 
ing  and  selfishness  will  no  men 
laatiea  than  will  state  and 
cies  and  .selfishness  in  our  own 
Tantage-takmg    on    the    part 
groups,  and  nations  cannot  be 
mere  organization.    The 
tion.  the  reevaluatlon  of  aims. 
of  ideals,  and  the  conscious 
new  outlooks  are  all  essentia 
about  this  change.    Age-old 
give  way  as  a  result  of  the 
other  tendencies.    Growth  and 
should  t>e  our  aim.  not  fiat  or 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point 
the  International  meetings 
world  unity.    Senator  Austin 
speech  before  the  United 
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out  that  If,  and  when,  the  United  Nations  set 
up  trusteeships  those  trtisteeshlpa  would  be 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
within  the  trusteeships.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  he  made  his  remarks  I  was  presiding  In 
Montreal  over  the  Committee  on  Dependent 
Territories  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization Conference.  One  of  the  basic 
theories  this  Committee  Worked  out  In  Phil- 
adelphia in  1944.  made  tangible  In  Paris  In 
1945,  and  gotten  ready  for  a  draft  conven- 
tion in  1946  in  Montreal  was  the  Idea  that 
the  peoples  In  dependent  territories  should 
be  governed  In  such  a  way  that  they  should 
not  be  exploited,  but  that  they  themselves 
should  receive  the  benefits  of  good  govern- 
ment in  their  behalf.  In  other  words,  when 
Senator  Austin  made  his  pronouncement  to 
the  United  Nations,  already  the  representa- 
tives of  50  nations  in  the  International  La- 
bor Organization  had  agreed  that  depend- 
encies should  be  administered  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  in  those  dependencies. 
Could  Senator  Austin  have  said  anything 
else? 

I  bring  out  this  Incident  to  illustrate  an 
old  point  which  has  always  been  overlooked 
in  the  Senate's  role  in  foreign  relations. 
That  point  is  the  point  of  interdependency. 
The  President,  of  course,  is  important  In  all 
matters  connected  with  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  especially  in  foreign  relations. 
The  State  Department,  too.  is  important, 
but  as  long  as  our  Constitution  gives  the 
Senate  the  last  word  regarding  the  making 
of  treaties  it  is  Just  childish  not  to  let  the 
Senate  have  one  c»  two  first  words  also. 

May  1  make  another  point?  Under  the 
Constitution,  treaties  ratified  become  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  Since  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  regard  to  the  Migratory 
Bird  case,  there  is  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
that  a  treaty,  because  't  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  can  supplant  legislation  both  of 
the  State  and  the  Nation.  Thus  It  Is  a  tre- 
mendously great  legislative  principle  at  stake, 
and.  therefore.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  will  always  be  most 
Jealous  uf  its  nrerogatives.  It  is  right  that 
this  should  be.  The  people's  representatives 
should  have  a  voice  In  the  law  which  governs 
the  people. 

Let  me  moralize  a  moment.  From  time  to 
time,  since  Theodore  Roosevelt  told  the  world 
after  the  election  of  1918  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  a  repudiated  leader  and  that  if 
parliamentary  government  prevailed  In 
America,  as  it  did  In  most  of  the  European 
states  at  that  time.  Wilson  could  no  longer 
logically  be  the  spokesman  for  America,  per- 
sons have  suggested  that  we  change  our  form 
of  government  and  make  it  parliamentary 
rather  than  presidential.  And  lately  again 
It  has  been  suggested  that  President  Truman 
resign  as  a  result  of  the  last  election.  This 
much  should  be  said  If  we  are  to  contrast 
our  American  system  of  *he  separation  of 
powers  with  the  British  parliamentary  sys- 
tem. The  British  Government  always  knows 
that  It  is  responsible,  that  if  lit  does  not  meet 
the  will  of  the  people  it  will  be  brought 
down.  The  American  Government  does  af- 
ford the  opportunity  for  putting  the  blame 
for  actions  on  someone  else's  shoulders.  Our 
Government,  therefore,  afforcte  a  constant  In- 
vitation to  alibL  Skillful  politicians,  when 
they  have  been  in  the  White  House  or  in  Con- 
gress, take  advantage  of  this  situation  and 
blame  either  Congress  or  the  President  for 
inaction  or  Improper  leaderstoip.  The  more 
separated  our  powers  become  the  more  alibi- 
ing, the  more  shifting  of  responsibility,  and 
the  more  placing  of  the  blame  on  someone 
else's  shoulders  will  prevail.  If  we  can  unite 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress  In  foreign 
relations  we  at  least  confine  the  alibiing,  the 
blame  shifting,  and  the  refusing  to  take  re- 
sponsibility to  domestic  Issues.  Thus  Amer- 
ica, among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  stands 
stronger  today  as  a  result  of  the  new  part- 
nership between  Congress  and  the  Executive 


than  it  has  ever  before  In  our  history.     I 
count  thatJfeood. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  6  or  7  years  that  which  we  did  in 
1919,  '20,  and  '21  seems  anything  but  states- 
manlike. Think  of  a  great  government, 
such  as  the  United  States,  making  formal 
peace  with  Germany  after  the  last  war  by 
providing  Germany  with  a  treaty  which  in 
effect  said,  "We.  America,  will  take  all  of  the 
rights  and  vou  will  assume  all  of  the  obli- 
gations of  the  treaties  so  far  negotiated,  but 
we  will  accept  none  of  the  responsibilities." 
Could  there  have  been  a  stronger  invlution 
to  aggressor  men  or  nations  than  that? 

Who  can  blame  an  opportunist  Mussolini, 
an  ambltlotjs  Hitler,  or  Imitators  of  per- 
version, such  as  a  Matsuoka  or  a  Tojo,  from 
assuming  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
national  morality  and  anything  a  state  may 
do  must  be  deemed  good  if  it  is  successful. 
If  men  and  nations  forget  duties,  obligations, 
and  responsibilities,  morality  ceases  to  exist. 
It  Is  these  three:  Duty,  obligation,  and  re- 
sponsibility, that  make  :ight.  not  might. 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  were  not  wrong 
in  the  last  war  because  they  lost.  They  were 
wrong  because  they  assumed  that  nations 
had  rights  only.  But  no  nation  has  any 
right  which  refuses  to  accept  its  obliga- 
tions, duties,  and  responsibilities  In  the 
sisterhood  of  nations. 

History  is  not  Just  lived,  it  is  made.  Peace 
will  never  come  by  flat.  It  has  got  to  be 
planned  for.  World  organization  cannot 
grow.  It  must  be  set  up.  All  facts  of  political 
governmental  development  in  the  world  tell 
us  that.  Still,  men  today  assume  that  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  better  condi- 
tions. Still,  we  are  discouraged.  Yet  in  the 
face  of  those  things  accomplished  In  the  last 
6  or  7  years  where  Is  there  room  for  discour- 
agement? By  that  statement,  please  do  not 
assume  that  I  have  an  Idea  that  nothing 
more  need  be  done.  Quite  the  contrary.  We 
have  only  made  a  beginning.  World  organi- 
zation does  not  mean  that  men  will  live  In 
a  condition  of  bliss.  There  will  be  strife, 
there  will  be  deliberation,  there  will  be  de- 
bate, and  there  will  be  talk,  but  out  of  it  all 
will  come  the  strengthening  of  political 
techniques  which  will  lead  onward  and  up- 
ward and  man  will  find  himself  in  a  better 
world  as  far  as  war  Is  concerned.  Interna- 
tional war  can  be  overcome  by  international 
organization  if  there  is  a  will  for  such  an 
objective.  It  cannot  be  brought  about  if  we 
shirk  because  many  of  the  things  presented 
to  us  are  hard  and  difficult.  The^Senate's 
role  must  still  be  that  of  having  the  last 
word,  but  with  the  last  word  should  come  a 
sense  of  the  heavy  responsibility  which  It 
must  maintain.  That  there  Is  a  will  to  do 
this  among  the  Senators  today  is  one  of  the 
bright  promises  of  the  immediate  future.- 


Attitude  of  National  Grange  on 
Ai^icalture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

'      HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KAIVSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  January  10,  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  National  Grange 
at  its  eightieth  annual  session  at  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  last  November.  This  state- 
ment contains  the  Grange  platform  for 
agriculture  and  expresses  their  views  on 
current  issues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  statement  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Action  bt  the  National  Giange 

Go  ahead  sanely  and  promptly  on  recon- 
version problems  of  both  Industry  and  agri- 
culture was  the  keynote  of  the  eightieth 
annual  session  of  the  National  Grange  Just 
concluded  at  Portland.  Oreg..  and  its  pro- 
nouncements will  strike  a  responsive  chord 
among  thinking  people  across  the  Nation. 
The  session  sternly  faced  the  reconversion 
problem,  urged  proper  consideration  for  the 
needs  of  agriculture,  and  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity for  mobilizing  all  national  forces  for 
an  energetic  program  of  self-help,  best  ex- 
pressed by  cooperative  effort — aided  by  sound 
Government  agencies,  but  never  dependent 
upon  them. 

The  principle  of  individual  initiative  and 
effort  was  stressed  in  nearly  eveiy  committee 
report  at  Portland,  supplemented  by  a  posi- 
tive command  to  cut  Government  expens-es, 
abolish  all  unnecessary  bureaus  and  other 
spending  agencies,  and  accomplish  a  balanced 
budget  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Community  service  work  by  local  granges 
was  especially  emphasized,  seeking  not  only 
maximum  direct  benefits  to  members  of  tfie 
organization  but  overflowing  Into  the  life  of 
the  community;  with  the  Grange  hall  made 
a  genuine  social,  educational,  and  planning 
center,  thus  proving  the  Grange  to  be  the 
effective  spokesman  of  the  rural  people  of 
America. 

Thousands  of  Pacific  coast  patrons  came 
to  the  Portland  convention,  with  groups  from 
a  score  of  more  distant  States;  and  a  class 
of  nearly  5.800  candidates  received  the  sev- 
enth degree,  highest  In  Grange  ritualism. 
The  J  947  convention  of  the  National  Grange 
was  unanimously  voted  to  the  State  of  Ohio, 
the  city  to  be  later  designated,  while  Maine 
made  a  strong  bid  for  the  1948  session 

Below  In  concise  form  appears  the  Grange 
platform  for  agriculture,  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  Portland  convention  after  thor- 
ough study  and  extended  discussion.  Fol- 
lowing it  is  a  condensed  itemized  summary 
of  the  principal  declarations,  both  favored 
and  opposed,  made  by  the  Portland  gathering 

chance  flatporm  pom  agriculture 
It  Is  the  conviction  of  the  National  Grange 
that  a  sound  farm  program  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  during  the  strenuous  period  of  read- 
justment which  our  Nation  faces  is  more 
essential  than  ever  before.  The  stability  of 
agriculture,  as  well  as  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  rests  upon  the  following  basic  prin- 
ciples promulgated  by  the  National  Grange: 

1.  Conservation  of  our  basic  natural  wealth 
of  soil  and  timber  must  be  promoted  through 
sound  soil-building,  water-conservation,  and 
fire-prevention  programs  on  a  self-sustalnl  -"g 
basis. 

2.  Farmers'  equitable  share  of  the  national 
Income  must  be  secured  through  a  modern- 
ized parity  and  obtained  through  fair  mar- 
ket prices  rather  than  by  subsidies.  Support 
prices  are  Justified  where  necessary  to  assure 
consumers  adequate  supplies  and  producers 
a  fair  price. 

3.  We  shall  continue,  as  In  the  past,  to 
encourage  both  marketing  and  purchasing 
cooperative  farmer  organizations  as  the  first 
reliance  for  adjusting  and  stabilizing  mar- 
kets In  the  interest  of  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

4.  The  Grange  supports  efforts  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  created  by 
Congress  for  development  of  a  "stock  of  rem- 
edies" for  emergency  actions  in  meeting  eco- 
nomic dislocations  and  restoring  an  economy 
of   balanced  abundance. 

6.  We  urge  extension  of  the  Marketing 
Agreements  Act  to  Include  producers  of  com- 
modities which  can  use  it  to  an  advantage 
in  securing  for  consumers  adequate  supplies 
at  reasonable  prices  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  producers  against  seasonal  market 
dislocations. 


6.  We  favor  use  of  marketing  quotas,  when 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  growers  voting 
in  a  referendum,  for  preventing  surpluses 
from  creating  market  gluts,  supported  by  a 
muItlple-prlce  system  domestically  for  utUi- 
zation  of  surpluses. 

7.  We  favor  expansion  of  international 
trade  through  commodity-agreement  pro- 
grams and  the  use  of  such  devices  as  the 
export-debenture  plan  and  equalization  fee, 
for  assuring  American  farmers  a  fair  share 
of  world  markets,  and  the  adoption  of  safe- 
guards which  will  protect  domestic  producers 
from  Imports  in  such  volume  as  to  destroy 
the  American  market  for  American  producers. 

8.  We  favor  establishment  of  a  health  pro- 
gram which  would  Include  preventive  medi- 
cines, make  adequate  hospital  and  medical 
facilities  available  to  all  areas  through  co- 
operatlvt  efforts,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  office  of  nutrition  to  cooperate  with 
State,  local,  and  private  agencies  in  promot- 
ing improved  diets. 

9.  We  favor  Federal  and  State  guidance  and 
assistance  in  the  development  of  sound,  long- 
range  readjvistment  programs  for  areas  where 
changes  in  agricultural  production  had  cre- 
ated serious  social  or  economic  problems. 

10.  We  urge  consolidation  and  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  agencies  participating  In  the 
Agricultural  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  in 
order  to  centralize  authority,  eliminate  dup- 
lication, and  obtain  maximum  efficiency.  We 
recommend  that  each  cooperating  State  ap- 
point advisory  committees  patterned  after 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  to  work 
with  State  agencies  In  developing  sound  re- 
search programs. 

The  National  Grange  favors: 

A  sound  farm-credit  system  under  an  in- 
dependent bipartisan  farm  credit  board. 

Congressional  action  to  promote  and  en- 
courage increased   hotising  construction. 

Strict  enforcement  of  liquor  laws. 

Inclusion  of  farm-to-market  roads  in  prin- 
cipal secondary  highways  classification. 

Removal  of  Federal  taxes  on  motor  fuels. 

Increased  activity  to  promote  highway 
safety. 

More  economical  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  war  materials. 

Increased  activity  in  promoting  rural 
health  programs. 

Increased  allotments  of  sugar  for  home 
canning. 

Standard  rims  for  farm  wagons  and  ma- 
chinery. 

Adequate  rural  electrification  financing  on 
a  self -liquidating  area-coverage  basis. 

Extension  of  old-age  and  retirement  social 
security  to  farmers  and  farm  workers. 

Strengthening  and  extension  of  farmer 
cooperatives. 

Extension  of  rural  free  delivery  to  serve  all 
citizens  on  public  highways. 

Increased  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Continuation  of  United  States  Department 
of  Agrlcultiirt  administration  of  the  farm- 
labor-placement  program. 

A  transportation  policy  which  wlU  best 
serve  users  and  give  a  reasonable  return  to 
investors. 

Amendment  of  labor  laws  to  establish  eq- 
uity and  fix  equal  responsibility  on  contract- 
ing parties. 

More  vocational  agricultture  teaching  In 
high  schools. 

Establishment  of  national  fund  for  re- 
;search  in  the  major  diseases. 

More  and  Improved  public  radio  service 
programs  for  agriculture  and  civic  insti- 
ttrtlons. 

Legislation  to  make  the  Extension  Service 
financially  and  politically  independent  of 
any  farm  organization. 

Local  and  State  control  of  public  schools. 

A  national  fertilizer  policy  which  would 
assure  farsaors  ample  supplies  at  reasonable 
coats. 

Rapid  expansion  of  rural  telephone  service. 

A  modernized  parity  formula,  including 
labor  costs. 


Protection  at  American  producers  from  • 
fiood  of  cheap  agricultural  Imports. 

Reduction  of  Federal  expenditures  azxd  a 
balancing  of  the  budget. 

Unqualified  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

Retention  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
as  an  independent  agency  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  minimum  wage,  related  to  the  cost  of 
living,  by  areas. 

Deferring  public  works  construction  unless 
It  provides  urgently  needed  health  or  other 
essential  services. 

A  policy  encouraging  production  sufficient 
to  meet  demand. 

End  of  all  consumer  subsidies. 

Extension  of  social  security  to  employees 
of  publicly  owned  utilities. 

Continued  charitable  contributions  to  dis- 
placed people  of  war-torn  areas. 

Creation  of  labor  courts  to  promote  Indus- 
trial peace. 

The  National  Grange  opposes — 

Legislation  making  uniform  Insurance 
rates  compulsory. 

Admission  of  Hawaii  into  statehood. 

Exportation  of  farm  machinery  and  house- 
hold articles  until  domestic  needs  are  met. 

Restriction  on  the  production  of  sugar 
beets. 

Repeal  of  the  acreage  limitation  in  the 
reclamatiCHi  law. 

Restriction  of  markets  for  perishable  farm 
products  to  a  5 -day  week. 

Publication  of  salacious,  obscene,  and  ob- 
jectionable literature. 

Socialised  medicine. 

Peacetime  military  conscription. 

Lowering  of  national  park  standards. 

Establishment  of  acreage  allotments  as  a 
prerequisite  for  receiving  price  supports. 

Increased  taxation  of  cooperatives. 

Sharing  the  atomic  bomb  secret  with  any- 
one. 

THE  GRANGE  SETS  tTP  GUISE  PO«Tt 

Several  years  ago  the  Grange  set  up  three 
basic  guide  posts  and  has  repeatedly  reaf- 
firmed them.  They  have  attracted  wide- 
spread approval  and  were  given  new  en- 
dorsement by  the  Portland  session,  which 
declared  them  fundamental  in  assuring  per- 
manent  prosperity.     Here   they  are: 

1.  All  procperlty  springs  from  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth;  or  anything  which  retards 
the  production  of  wealth  is  unsound. 

2  The  compensation  of  each  should  be 
based  on  what  he  contributes  to  the  general 
welfare. 

3.  The  prime  purpose  of  government  is  to 
protect  its  citizens  from  aggression — both 
physical  and  economic. 

Applied  to  every-day  problems,  this  means 
this  Nation  must  continue  to  produce  a  bal- 
anced abundance:  must  prevent  monopolies 
in  agriculture,  industry,  or  labor,  which  re- 
strict production  In  order  to  enhance  prices; 
must  see  that  reasonable  compensation  Is 
made  possible  for  those  who  earn  It;  and 
must  do  this  under  the  private  enterprise 
system,  which  provides  an  opportunity  for 
everyone  to  develop  his  own  talent*  as  be 
may  desire. 


Pronoiioii  of  Wvrld  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OP  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  10.  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  What  We  Must  Do 
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To  Promote  World  Peace  delivered  by  me 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabemac  e  at  the 
Armistice  Day  celebration  NoFember  11. 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  t  le  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 
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WHAT    WB    irUST    PO   TO    P«OMCm 

In  a  letter  sent  to  me  by 
bower,  dated  June  20.  1946.  he 
of  the  considered  opinion  that 
ward  universal  and  enduring 
three  roads — organized  in 
ation.  mutual  international 
and  progressiTe  international 
All  must  be  traveled 
ress  along  any  one  of  these 
gender  mutual  confUence  and 
progress  along  others." 

The  outstanding  characteristic 
ctui    generals    and    admirals    In 
World  War  is  that  they  were 
statesmen  along  with  their 
Thxis  we  have  seen  the  fruits 
democracy  proved.     Citizens 
theory    of    govermnent    who 
of  armies  and  navies  and  defe 
est   aggressors   in   all   world 
be  a  sign  to  the  world  of  the 
American   system.     A   trained 
America  is  our  Orm  belief. 

In   our   meeting    this 
come  together  to  honor  those  o 
who  have  proved  their  worth 
In  American  culture  and  Ame 
bow  our  heads  in  honor  and  in 
those  who  can  be  present  wit)  [ 
spirit.     We  raise  our  heads  and 
man  to  man  those  to  whom  we 
grateful.     But  with   It  all   we 
lives  and  our  national  entity 
the    hopes,    and    the    aspiratiofis 
strongly,  so  well,  and  so 
great  Chief  of  Staff.  General 

Can  we  as  individuals  put  ou 
future  as  our  great  military 
How  can  we  who  have  only 
way  the  concern  of  our  great 
have   faith   in   his  description 
poses  for  which  we  fought?     It 
to  win  the  peace.     It  can  be 
proves  that  it  can  be  done 
tell  us  Qrst  that  nothing  good 
Is  accomplished   without 
organization,    and    without 
what  our  ultimate  aims  are  to 
leadership,    honored    as    it    haj 
honored  before  ^n  the  world — 
tally,  worthy  of  honor — bids 
tee  that  the  dream  of^the  ages 
of  the  nations  will  become  a 

Those  of  us  who  have  been 
be  close  to  our  great  generals 
not  only  in  this  war  but  alsc 
have   learned    to  honor   their 
life,   their  devotion   to  duty, 
country  and  its  Ideals 
enhower.    Nimitz.    MacArthur 
Clark,  all  knew  what  they  wen 
Americans  all.     But  everyone  a 
world,  and  so  honored.     It  is 
manshlp  and  the  ideals  of 
tary  leaders  that  I  put  my  gre 
future  peace.     Most  of  these 
I  have  not   naiped  I   have 
to  honor  by  sponsoring  a  bill 
permanent   rank   for   our 
and  admirals.     They  have  bee{i 
the   Amercan    people.      Ameri 
not  fear  her  military. 

How  has  this  faith  in  our 
been  evolved?      First,  because 
belief  in  the  inspired  principles 
our  fcrm  of  government 
of  these  generals  and  admirals 
in  American  public  Institutions 
the'r  history.      They  understajid 
of  the  philosophy  of  the 
It.  honoring  them  I  honor  all 
t'aem.     There  is  poetry  but 
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ness in  the  fact  that  today  two  great  groups 
of  American  soldiers,  with  a  scattering  of  vet- 
erans of  former  wars,  and  separated  only  by  a 
generation,  are  greeting  each  other  as  broth- 
ers in  arms.      World  War  I  and  World  War 
II  each  fought  for  the  same  cause.      Each 
in  theory  accomplishing  the  same  purpose. 
But  the  Second  Great  War  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  failure  of  the  peace  of  the  first. 
This  picture,  poetic  as  it  may  seem.  Is  too  sad 
to  be  repeated.      Surely  our  great  Govern- 
ment   has    purposes    other    than    those    of 
merely  creating  veterans  to  be  honored  once 
every  generation.      If  we  have  fought  for  a 
cause  it  is  time  for  us  to  see  that  that  cause 
is  accomplished  now  that  victory  has  come. 
It  is  to  the  accomplishment  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  catise — the  peace— that  our  lives 
here  are  dedicated.      Is  It  a  dream  which 
baffles  our  endeavors?     Is  It  an  Ideal  which 
cannot  be  attained?      I  say  not.      World  or- 
ganization Is  now  in  the  making.      Respect 
for  It  will  bring  results.     Is  world  organiza- 
tion for  peace  impossible?      Definitely  yes. 
if  we  think  only  of  the  perils  and  the  hard- 
ships to  overcome,  both  of  vrtilch  may  lead 
to  such  utter  discouragement  that  the  will 
to  try  will  be  lost.      I  take  encouragement 
for  the  possibility  of  a  united  world  with  a 
common  objective  of  peace  from  what  has 
occurred   In   our   own    culture,   and   In    the 
history  of  Europe  and  America  during  the 
last  200  years.      Man.  his  Ideals,  his  aspira- 
tions, and  his  purposes  have  greatly  changed 
in  those  200  years.     I  cite  but  one  Incident  of 
that  history. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  men  thought  that 
It  pleased  God   to  burn  at  the  stake  those 
whom   they   called    heretic.     Persecution   in 
its  vilest  form  was  rampant  in  the  earth,  and 
mankind   called   It   good.     Then   came  over 
the  earth  a  changed  attitude.     Men  cea.«ed 
to  say:  "Let  us  kill  those  with  whom  we  dis- 
agree."     They  said:  "It  Is  better  to  put  up 
with  them  than  to  murder  them  "     And  a 
spirit  of  forbearance  took  the  place  of  perse- 
cution.   Then  about  tke  time  that  our  Con- 
stitution  came  into  existence  men   said   to 
each  other:   "It   is  better  to  tolerate  those 
with  whom  we  disagree  than  to  either  perse- 
cute them  or  to  forbear  with  them."     And 
thus  a  bit  of  religious  tolerance  came  into 
existence.     America   has  thrived  under  this 
spirit  and  we  found  it  good.    Yet  it  is  not  the 
Ideal  even  in  the  field  of  religion.     There  is 
one  step  further  we  must  go.    And  that  step. 
I  suggest.  Is  appreciation.    If  we  are  to  have 
world  peace.  If  we  are  to  have  world  unity.  If 
we  are  to  have  world  organization,  we  must 
subantute    and    replace    persecution    of    all 
men    and    all    ideas   with    forbearance,    and 
then  move  into  the  field  of  toleration.     But 
before  world  unity  can  be  attained  we  must 
learn  to  appreciate  one  another.     Through 
appreciation   the  world   will   gain   the   good 
and  temper  the  evil  which  its  diverse  civili- 
zations and  cultures  have  to  offer.    This  can 
be  done.     It  should  be  done.    And  if  I  may 
Judge  from  the  spirit  of  this  occasion,  all 
present   agree   with  me  that   the   time   has 
come  to  attempt  the  making  of  a  new  world 
along  the  lines  of  appreciation  of  the  cul- 
ture, the  habits,  and  the  Ideals  of  all  civilized 
parts  of  the  world.    That  Is  the  dream  of  a 
United     Nations    organization    came     true 
That  is  a  dream  of  a  Bolivar  brought  to  Its 
fulfillment.     That  is  the  dream  of  a  Wash- 
ington who  hoped  to  see  the  day  come  when 
men  dwelt  with  one  another  throughout  the 
whole    world    as    brothers.      Those    are    tjie 
Ideals  which  this  meeting  represents  today. 

Will  they  be  attained? 
•  I  will  cite  but  one  promise  of  their  ulti- 
mate fulfillment  under  American  leadership. 
The  soldiers'  education  bill  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  author  was  written  not  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soldier  boys  and  girls 
but  It  was  written  because  America  realized 
that  she  could  not  afford  to  risk  the  leader- 
ship of  an  untrained  generation.  Prance  and 
England  both  failed  to  replace  by  training 
the  losses  they  suffered  in  the  last  war.    That 


we  were  determined  we  should  not  do.  As 
a  result  there  are  now  in  our  universities  and 
colleges  and  other  Institutions  1.300.000  sol- 
dier boys  and  girls  studying  under  the  guid- 
ance of  teachers  and  Institutions  who  know 
the  worth  of  America,  the  ideals  which  have 
made  us  great.  Never  In  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  the  world  has  anything  like  it  ever 
happened  before.  From  this  army  of  one 
million  and  a  half  of  trained  leaders  what  Is 
there  this  Nation  cannot  accomplish?  Will 
the  world  follow?  It  Is  following.  It  is  for 
us  to  remain  worthy  of  the  position  of  lead- 
ership God  and  circumstances  have  placed 
us  in.  It  is  to  that  task  that  we  dedicate  the 
hopes,  the  aspirations,  and  the  prayers  of 
this 'great  meeting  and  of  all  our  country- 
men throughout  the  land. 


The  Sugar  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  G>   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  10.  1947 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  appears 
an  editorial  on  the  sugar  problem.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NOW  rr's  sucAK 

The  Republican  Congressional  Food  Study 
Committee  sharply  criticizes  the  administra- 
tion for  holding  down  sugar  prices  during 
the  war  years  and  failing  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction In  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  The  commitU*  con- 
cedes that  immediate  decontrol  of  sugar 
would  result  in  a  free-for-all  scramble  for 
available  supplies  and  lead  to  speculative 
hoarding.  But  it  says  there  Is  every  prospect 
that  controls  may  safely  be  removed  p-adu- 
ally  during  the  present  year  and  abardoned 
entirely  late  in  1947.  For  the  present  It 
recommends  increases  In  1947  sugar  rations 
twice  as  larg'»  as  the  increases  recently  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  our  opinion,  the  administration  deserves 
to  be  applauded  rather  than  blamed  for  not 
unduly  encouraging  sugar  production.  So 
far  as  the  continental  United  States  Is 
concerned,  the  decline  In  beet  production 
W£is  brought  about  by  the  Government's  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  output  of  more  necessary 
crops  during  the  war  period.  And  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  been  desirable  either 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Cuba  or  that  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  an  excessive  ex- 
pansion of  sugar  production  In  Cuba.  The 
result  would  have  been  serious  world  over- 
production when  supplies  of  cane  sugar  from 
the  Far  East  again  became  available 
and  European  beet  production  approached 
normal. 

Agitation  Is  not  confined  to  demands  for 
more  liberal  sugar  allotments  for  our  people. 
Immediate  decontrol  of  sugar  is  being  urged 
by  certain  Interests  that.  Secretary  Anderson 
declares,  hope  to  reap  speculative  gains  from 
a  rise  in  prices.  Possibly  Government  esti- 
mates of  the  size  of  the  coming  Cuban  and 
European  crops  err  on  the  side  of  conserva- 
tism, warranting  a  somewhat  larger  allot- 
ment of  Cuban  sugar  to  the  United  States. 
That  Is  a  matter  on  which  expert  opinions 
differ.  However.  Secretary  Anderson  rightly 
views  with  alarm  any  proposal  that  might 
result  in  giving  our  people  a  larger  share 
of  world  sugar  supplies  at  the  expense   of 
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other  nations.  He  explains  that  the  Cuban 
crop  represents  the  major  portion  of  world 
export  sugar.  The  United  States  as  a  mem- 
ber (tf  the  International  Pood  Council  has 
been  buying  the  whole  of  that  crop  and 
allocating  it  to  various  countries.  Most  of 
these  countries  have  a  great  deal  less  sugar 
per  capita  than  we  have,  and  they  also  have 
less  of  other  foodstuffs.  Hence  the  burden 
of  proof  rests  upon  those  urging  an  Increase 
in  our  share  of  the  Cuban  crop. 

To  abandon  sugar  controls  any  time  in  the 
near  future  would  create  great  hardship  to 
needy  European  countries  lorced  to  compete 
for  scarce  supplies  with  sugar -hungry  Ameri- 
can consumers  able  to  outbid  them.  In 
short,  early  decontrol  of  sugar  would  not 
only  Impose  fresh  burdens  on  American 
consumers;  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the 
countries  that  have  trusted  us  to  act  for 
them  In  buying  and  distributing  Cuban 
sugar.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  that  we 
will  not  let  them  down.  As  Secretary  Ander- 
son puts  It.  "Our  Integrity  Is  at  stake." 


GmTi  Law  ID  Modern  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  January  10,  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan- 
ders 1,  on  Laymen's  Sunday.  October  20, 
1948.  broadcast  on  the  Church  of  the 
Air  radio  hour,  and  reprinted  In  the  No- 
vember 1946  issue  of  Christian  Laymen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

eoe's  LAW  nt  modcrm  Lin 

(By  Ralph  E.  Flai»ders.  former  president  of 
the  Fedw^I  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and 
recently  elected  Senator  from  Vermont, 
made  this  address  on  Laymen's  Sunday. 
October  20,  1946) 

Wlien  we  look  back  over  the  last  200  years, 
we  realize  that  human  life  In  this  world  has 
chaixged  beyond  all  recognition  so  far  as  Its 
material  aspects  are  concerned.  This  has 
resulted  from  a  series  of  discoveries  made 
by  the  natiual  sciences  and  all  the  related 
subjects  on  which  the  greatest  Intellects  of 
our  race  have  focussed  their  attention  In  tills 
marvelous  period. 

The  laws,  the  physical  phenomena,  have 
always  existed.  In  a  real  sense  we  have  not 
invented  these  great  developments.  We 
have  discovered  them.  They  were  always 
there.  These  great  discoveries  have  other 
results.  The  wonders  of  transportation  and 
Of  communication  have  expanded  our  In- 
terests to  cover  the  whole  world.  What  we 
do  affects  the  whole  world.  What  the  whole 
world  does  affects  us.  This  has  great  po- 
tentialities (or  good  and  for  evU. 

They  have  enormously  multiplied  material 
goods.  The  automobile,  for  example,  as  a 
useful  device  for  the  ordinary  man,  became 
possible  as  a  result  of  a  complex  sum  total 
of  these  discoveries  derived  from  all  the 
branches  of  science  and  engineering. 

Again,  we  must  see  that  this  process  may 
be  used  for  good  or  evil,  for  the  same  com- 
plex web  of  discoveries  and  Inventions  makes 
either  possible.  It  has  made  possible  bigger 
and    nxore    destructive    wars.      Indeed,    we 


have  brought  this  dev^opment  to  the  point 
where  It  threatens  the  destruction  of  our 
material  civiliaation;  and,  being  brought  to 
that  point.  It  threatens  the  same  fate  for 
intellecttial  and  spiritual  values  as  well. 

It  does  this  because  we  are  leaving  the 
moral  problems  tuisolved.  We  are  evading 
the  question  as  to  what  we  shall  do  with 
this  great  mass  of  discovery  and  invention. 
What  they  will  do  for  us  is  of  small  impor- 
tance as  compared  with  the  great  question  of 
what  we  will  do  with  them. 

This  morning,  let  us  narrow  down  our  dls- 
ctjssion  to  one  of  the  problems  that  affect 
us  as  a  nation  and  view  it  in  the  light  of  the 
passage  which  was  just  read  from  St.  Paul's 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.'  This  prob- 
lem arises  from  the  fact  that  science  and 
engineering  have  tied  many  millions  into  one 
great  community. 

We  have  had  a  year  in  which  the  Nation 
has  suffered  from  widespread  and  long-con- 
tinued mdustrial  strife.  Industrial  strife 
is  not  new.  It  has  always  broken  out  here 
and  there  In  local  disturbances  for  genera- 
tions past.  What  is  new  Is  the  greatly  en- 
latged  scale  of  Its  operations  and  effects. 
When  great  national  unions  come  to  a  dead- 
lock In  their  negotiations  with  great  national 
Industries,  we  have  a  condition  which  is  no 
longer  local.  It  affects  us  all.  It  works 
great  harm  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Nation. 
Some  of  this  harm  is  Immediate  and  direct. 
whUe  other  results  extend  o*^r  long  periods  of 
time  indirectly,  but  nonetheless  seriously,  and 
over  great  areas  of  the  population  These 
great  deadlocks  between  management  and 
labor  can  no  longer  be  directed  solely  against 
the  parties  to  the  dispute.  They  are  directed 
against  the  well-being  of  the  whole  body  of 
our  citizens.  Rebellion  of  the  members, 
whose  function  St  Paul  so  vividly  described, 
hurts  the  whole  body.  The  health  of  the 
members  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  health  of 
the  whole  body. 

One  of  the  things  St.  Paul  was  writing 
about  is  the  value  and  worth  of  every  in- 
dividual soul  In  the  total  mass  of  a  great 
population  like  ours.  The  individual  soul 
of  the  humblest  citizen  is  the  concern  of 
the  whole  Nation.  The  individual  likewise. 
and  In  reverse,  has  a  contribution  which  she 
or  he  can  make  to  the  well-bting  of  the 
whole.  This  Is  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  not 
Nazi  or  Fascist  doctrine.  In  which  the  inter- 
ests of  an  Imaginary  body  called  the  state  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  human  endeavor. 
Christian  doctrine  Is  that  the  state  is  charged 
with  the  welfare  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  which  compose  It.  The  body's  con- 
cern is  with  the  health  of  its  members;  and 
the  members,  in  turn,  contribute  to  their 
own  Individual  welfare  and  that  of  their  fel- 
lows by  doing  their  part  to  maintain  the 
health  of  th'  body  as  a  whole.  How  can  we 
make  this  doctrine  effective? 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  will  help  us  if 
we  take  a  new  view  of  our  reasons  for  accept- 
ing Christian  doctrine.  We  can  accepi.  It  be- 
cause it  comes  by  revelation,  but  th»t  may 
not  be  all  there  is  in  the  matter  that  makes  It 
demand  our  acceptance.  Christian  doctrine 
Is  not  true  solely  because  It  has  been  revealed. 
It  has  been  revealed  because  it  Is  true. 

We  must  be  willing  to  see  that  throughout 
the  history  of  mankind  it  has  been  found  by 
those  who  obrerve  life  intently  and  clearly 
that  if  men  acted  In  certain  ways,  human  re- 
lations were  rich  and  satisfying.  If  they 
acted  in  other  ways,  man  was  set  against 
man,  the  tremendous  advantages  of  coopera- 
tion were  lost  and  valuable  social  Institttttons 
disintegrated. 

The  laws  of  the  spiritual  life  which  pro- 
duced these  results  arc  universal  laws  tipply- 
Ing  to  tiU  mankind;  and  in  studying  them 
and  discovering  them,  gleams  c^  tnnh  shone 
through   the   darkness   in   widely   scattered 


comers  of  the  earth  and  over  raUlennttmu  of 
time. 

This  was  a  slow  and  painful  proeeaa.  What 
revelation  has  done  Is  to  present  these  laws 
simply  and  as  a  whole  so  that  each  civiliza- 
tion, each  generation,  and  each  person  does 
not  hare  to  go  himself  throu^  arduous  trial 
and  painful  error  to  discover  tlwae  things  for 
himself.  They  have  always  been  there,  btrt 
by  taking  advantage  of  revelation,  each  per- 
son and  the  world  can  escape  a  mass  of 
misery. 

By  thinking  of  these  laws  of  life  exclusively 
In  terms  of  Christian  revelation,  we  have 
done  our  society  great  harm.  By  considering 
them  as  laws  of  life  existing  eternally  which 
revelation  has  made  available  to  us,  even  as 
scientific  discovery  has  made  the  ether  waves 
available,  we  can  perhaps  make  them  more 
readUy  understood  and  more  diligently  fol- 
lowed. The  damage  that  has  been  done  ts 
that  In  considering  them  as  the  exclustve 
doctrine  of  a  particular  religion,  we  have 
eliminated  them  frora  the  education  of  the 
yoTing  on  the  theory  of  the  separation  of  the 
church  and  the  state  So  long  as  they  are 
considered  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of 
religious  sects,  rather  than  as  being  great 
unlversals  whose  rewards  and  penalties  we 
can  by  no  means  escape,  so  long  we  may 
suffer  the  major  part  of  our  children  to  go 
out  Into  life  untaught,  and  unprepared  to 
face  the  most  important  facts  of  life. 

The  laws  of  Christian  ethics  are  imtveraally 
true.  We  must  find  means  of  reinstating 
their  Instruction  Into  the  training  of  the 
young.  They  must  become  the  rules  of  living 
for  their  elders.  To  bring  this  about  is  the 
great  task  of  the  church  and  this  task  must 
not  be  approached  on  the  basis  of  sectarian- 
ism or  from  the  standpoint  of  revelation 
alone  It  must  be  approached  as  a  task  of 
Instruction  and  practice  in  the  fundamental 
laws  of  life. 

St.  Augustine's  great  pronouncement  holds 
true — "Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself  and 
our  lives  are  restless  till  they  rest  In  Thee." 
This  truth  comes  to  us  with  far  more  serious 
Implications  than  in  St.  Augustine's  simpler 
world.  We  live  In  a  world  far  more  danger- 
ous, far  more  filled  with  possible  material 
blessings,  than  his  generation  could  possibly 
conceive.  Let  us  begin  now  to  teach  and  to 
live. 


Bilbo's  DramlMaa  Trt*! 


1  Corinthians  xU:  12-26. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  MOBTB  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  SKNATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  January  10,  1947 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  very  well- 
considered  editorial  entitled  "Bilbo's 
Drumhead  Trial,"  from  the  Boston  Her- 
ald, together  with  an  article  by  Prof. 
Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr^,  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  in  which  he  gives  a  clear 
discussion  of  the  constitutional  question 
Involved.  Certainly,  neither  the  Boston 
Herald  nor  Mr.  Chafee  can  be  charged 
with  southern  prejudice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rzcoas,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Berald  of  January  8.  1947] 
*  BiLao's  DatncBXAO  Tusl 

Tou  can  hate  "The  Man"  with  all  the  right- 
eous hatred  of  demagogy,  bigotry.  .-ukI  cheap 
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When  the  eligibility  of  Senator  Smoot,  of 
Utah,  was  contested  on  March  5,  ld03.  on  a 
charge  of  polygamy.  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, said: 

"The  orderly  and  constitutional  mrthod  of 
procedtire  in  regard  to  administering  the 
oath  to  newly  elected  Senators  |ls|  that 
when  any  gentleman  •  •  •  presents 
*  *  *  a  certificate  of  his  due  election 
from  the  executive  of  his  State"~whlch 
Bilbo  has  done— "he  Is  entitled  to  be  sworn 
m,  and  all  questions  relating  to  his  quallfl* 
cation  shall  be  postponed  and  acud  upon 
by  the  Senate  afterward.  *  *  *  (Other- 
wise |  a  third  of  the  Senate  might  be  kept 
out  of  their  seats  for  an  indefinite  time  on 
the  presenting  of  objection,  without  re* 
spunaibllity.  *  *  *  I  Consequently  I  a 
chanfo  In  the  political  power  of  this  Gov* 
•rnmant  which  the  people  desired  to  accom- 
plish would  be  indefinitely  postponed." 

No  Senator  qupsttonrd  this  atatemfnt, 
The  same  dny  Mr  Bmoot  took  the  outh  of 
oflloe.  The  committee  Invostlgniliitf  his  eleo* 
tlon  reported  in  June  l9Qi  that  Smoot  was 
not  entitled  to  a  saat,  bul  this  report  was 
rejected  by  the  Senste  on  februnry  90,  1901, 
During  the  Interwntng  4  years,  Hmoot  voted 
with  the  other  tteiiaturs,  ekoept  that  he  did 
not  vote  on  quf*«tions  onncerniiiK  his  own 
eligibility,  (Webb  and  Plgree,  "Senate  elec- 
tion caaa"  (IBlSi,  at  pp,  M9.  BSO:  see  also 

Senator  T*rT  claims  that  there  are  prece- 
dents the  other  wny,  but  they  are  not  sup- 
ported by  thoughtrut  reasons  like  Senator 
Hoar's.  The  Smoot  case  has  govprned  most 
subsequent  cases  of  contetted  Senators,  In- 
cluding the  famous  case  of  Newberry,  who 
was  elected  from  Michigan  In  lOlB. 

The  present  disregard  of  this  prnrtice  of 
letting  the  conteeted  Senitor  take  his  seat 
provisionally  comes  with  vfry  bad  grace  from 
the  Republican  Party,  which  took  full  sd- 
vantage  of  It  In  the  case  of  Newberry,  a  Re- 
publican. He  was  allowed  to  sit.  althnuKh 
his  election  was  immedlntelf  contested  by 
Henry  Pord  (the  opposing  Democratic  csn- 
dldatel:  Newberry's  vote  for  the  Republicans 
helped  greatly  In  keeping  the  United  States 
out  of  the  Lesgue  of  Nations:  subsequently, 
after  several  years  of  tisefulness  to  ths  Re- 
publicans In  A  closely  divided  Bennte,  he  wiis 
disqualified  for  enormous  txpendlturcs  In  the 
primary. 

The  Massachusetts  legislative  practice  con- 
forms to  Senate  practice  In  the  cases  of 
Smoot.  Newberry,  nnd  others.  (Cushlng.  "Re- 
po-ts  on  Contested  Elections  to  Massachusetts 
House"  (18&3),  pp  474.  15$  note;  compare  p, 
498.)  T^e  strongest  precedent  known  to  me 
for  the  present  contrary  position  of  the  Re- 
publican Senators  was  furnished  by  Rhode 
Island  Democrats,  On  January  1.  10.1S,  they 
barred  two  duly  certified  Republican  State 
Senators  nt  the  door  (like  Biino),  thus  get- 
ting a  bare  Democratic  mljorlty  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  immedlateljr  used  to  throw  al- 
most everybody  in  reach  out  of  office,  in- 
cluding the  whole  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode 
Island,  This  striking  litustr»tlon  of  the 
validity  of  Senator  Hoar's  rensontng  agnUist 
"OtopplBff  at  the  door"  U  ttnrdly  n  precedent 
for  tonator  TArr  to  cite  with  enthusiasm. 

A  doelslon  on  Bit.io  nerd  not  be  delayed 
for  ytars,  like  the  doclsloni  about  Smoot 
and  Newberry,  After  BtLio  has  been  ullowed 
to  take  the  onth  and  hns  been  proviiionully 
seated  In  nccordnnre  with  thr  wpll-consid- 
ered  practice  of  the  StMinle,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  question  of  uns«ating  him  should 
not  be  brought  before  the  Senate  iis  soon  as 
the  orderly  conduct  of  builness  permits  and 
the  disposition  of  mors  pressing  matters, 
such  lis  legislation  on  portal-tu*portal  claims. 
Whatever  chargMi  are  now  prematurely  urood 
to  bar  Biioo  at  the  door  wilt  be  Just  »• 
porsuaBlva  to  bar  htm  Ister,  after  he  has  had 
the  usual  trial  before  th»  Senate, 

The  Bllbe  ease  touchM  g  sensitive  spot  In 
•ovorti  states  in  tBo  fouilN  gnd  li  ii  very  im- 


portant that  It  should  be  handled  with 
scrupulous  reapect  for  established  precedents. 
Bvery  effort  ahould  be  made  not  to  offer 
Bilbo's  supporters  any  excuse  for  hailing  him 
as  a  martyr  to  InJiutlce. 

Give  Bilbo  a  fair  and  regular  trial,  and 
then  deal  with  him  as  he  deserves.  The  op- 
ponents of  BiLso  and  lynching  ought  not  to 
lynch  Bilbo.  I 

ZBcnsBUR  CRAfnj  Jr. 

Cambkisob. 


CoBfrtit  Comot  Bsck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vtRoiNU 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  S'fATM 

Fhday,  January  10,  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Vlrgints.  Mr, 
President.  I  MR  unanimous  conatnt  to 
h«ve  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RgcoRD  nn  Article  entitled  "Congregg 
Come.<t  Bgck."  written  by  Fred  Brenck- 
man.  Wnwhlngton  rorre.opondont  for  tho 
Nstiongl  Grungr  Monthly, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  iirtlclo 
wK.i  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riicord. 
M  follows: 

CoNORKss  CoMka  Back— TMr  PxorLi  or  the 
Nation  Sum  To  Bb  in  Oknkral  AoatxMXNT 
That  Labo*  and  Indubtrv  Must  Hovknow 
OR  Othbr  Learn  To  Work  TooRTNtii,  and 
CoNQREsN  Has  Orderh  To  Work  Earnestly 
To  Brino  This  About 

(By  Fred  Brenckmsn) 

There  Is  a  general  sgreement  that  the  first 
nnd  most  Important  duty  confronting  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  which  convenes  oh  Jan- 
uary 3,  Is  to  revlae  existing  legUlatloh  with 
reference  to  labor  and  Industriol  relatljons. 

On  several  occasions  during  recent  years 
the  House  of  Representatives  hss  coura- 
geously gi'nppled  with  this  problem.  t|iiit  Its 
efforts  were  nullified  by  Inaction  in  th^  Sen- 
ate, At  the  last  sasalon  of  CongreM  the 
Case  bill  was  paaaad  by  both  Houses,  blut  the 
measure  was  vetoed  by  President  Truiinan. 

A  great  deal  of  water  has  passed  boneath 
the  bridges  since  that  time.  We  have  had  r 
national  election,  nnd  the  outcome  Is  re- 
garded as  a  mandate  to  the  InoomlnR  Con- 
gress to  do  something  really  effective  m  stn- 
blll«lng  conditions  on  the  Industrial  front. 
While  the  CIO-PAO  made  a  blacklist  up<.n 
which  were  inscribed  ttie  nnmpi  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  Case  bill  and  boastlngly  pro- 
claimed that  these  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  retired  to  private  life,  notlting  of 
the  kind  happened.  On  the  contrary,  with 
scarcely  any  exceptions,  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  voted  for  the  Case  bill  and 
who  were  candidates  for  reeleetloik  won 
linndily.  while  many  of  the  most  subservient 
followers  of  the  CIO-PAC  line  were  burled 
under  an  nvalanohe  of  votH. 

This  WRs  true  not  only  In  the  rurM  Ruc- 
tions of  the  country  but  In  many ,  urban 
dinfrirts  as  well,  This  makes  It  plalln  that 
miilioiiH  of  union  members  and  theljr  fam- 
ilies rnst  their  ballots  In  favor  of  heeded 
changes  In  existing  laws. 

Ths  fact  Is  that  the  people  of  the  Country 
are  fed  up  with  the  strikes,  work  stoppages, 
and  overliiRting  hlrkerln„  that  have  prevailed 
sinrt»  VJ-dny,  hnlting  our  rpconversion  pro- 
gram ond  engulilng  th  Nstion  In  thi  rUing 
tide  of  disastrous  infiRtlon  fhe  feiling  le 
general  that  If  this  condition  of  sffalrs  is  al- 
lowed to  continue,  it  will  wreck  our  eionomy 
and  destroy  our  system  of  private  ent.«rprise, 

Nn  segment  of  the  population  is  immune  to 
the  Ul-effeete  of  the  Induetrlal  werfgie  theft 
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has  been  in  progress  for  many  months,  with 
no  present  signs  that  the  scourge  has  run 
its  course. 

We  fought  and  won  two  wars  of  gigantic 
proportions  at  the  same  time  through  team 
play  and  united  action,  and  common  sense 
dictates  that  that  is  the  way  to  win  the  peace, 
which  is  80  mockingly  elusive. 

WAONXR   ACT   IB   RESPONSIBLE 

The  exact  nature  of  the  remedial  legisla- 
tion which  Congress  may  enact  at  the  coming 
seulon  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  How. 
ever,  it  la  widely  recognir«d  that  the  glaring 
inequities  inherent  in  tho  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  are  at  the  rout  of  our  troublee. 
Passed  In  1035  to  diminuh  the  causes  of  la- 
bor disputes  burdening  or  obstructing  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce.  It  Is  manifest 
that  It  IS  not  working  as  Its  pruponenu 
elalmec  that  It  would  at  the  time  of  lu  en- 
actment. 

As  has  frequently  been  said,  It  U  a  one- 
way act,  when  what  Is  needed  Is  a  two<way 
act,  Readmit  thi«  act  irti;n  top  to  bottom, 
one  finds  little  but  sn  enumeration  of  the 
duties,  reRponslbllltles,  and  obligations  ot 
the  employer,  with  nothing  to  correspond  on 
the  Bide  of  the  eintloyee.  To  make  this  or 
any  similar  legislation  fair  end  workable, 
there  must  be  mutuality  of  responsibility, 
There  is  a  legal  maxim  to  the  effect  that  e 
eontract  without  equity  le  void.  A  legisla- 
tive enactment  without  equity  ahould  be 
void,  too,  or.  better  yet,  It  should  never  have 
been  passed, 

The  agency  established  tr  administer  the 
act  under  consideration  Is  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  which  acts  ae 
prosecutor,  judge,  and  Jury  In  all  cases  in- 
stituted by  It  or  coming  before  It.  This  is  in 
violation  of  the  fundumctitsl  principle  that 
any  person  who  brings  a  dispute  to  a  tri- 
bunol  for  Judgment  is  entitled  to  hnve  the 
controversy  determined  by  a  fair  and  Impar- 
tial Judge.  Many  people  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  should 
be  rrpenled  nnd  that  a  more  fair  and  work- 
blo  law  should  be  enacted  to  take  Its  place. 

eotrrMKRM  fabm  lsaos*  spbaxb 

How  targe  numbers  of  farmers  icel  about 
the  situation  was  indicated  in  the  recent 
annual  report  of  W.  G.  Wysor,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Southern  States  Cooperative,  with 
headquRrters  at  Richmond,  Va.  In  outlining 
what  be  termed  the  minimum  reforms  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  insqulties  and  defects  of 
the  Wagner  Act.  Mr  Wysor  lald; 

"1.  Make  labor  unions  responsible  for  com- 
pliance with  tbeir  contracu  and  agreementa. 
They  now  can  and  do  violate  their  contracta 
with  Impunity. 

"2.  Subject  unions  and  union  members  to 
antlracketeering  laws,  as  are  other  cltliena, 

"8,  Restrict  collective  bargaining  to  the 
plant  or  company  level,  rather  thsn  the  In- 
dustry-wide level.  The  latter  system,  now  in 
effect,  can  be  and  has  been  employed  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  easentlale  euoh  ae  steel, 
ooat,  and  transportation. 

"4,  Union*  as  well  ae  employer*  muet  be 
eompelled  to  bargain  collectively,  Union 
rrars  are  slapping  down  contracts  and  saying, 
'You  sign  It  or  we  walk  out,' 

"g,  Subject  tabor  unions  to  anti -monopoly 
laws,  as  are  corporations  and  Individuals. 

"6.  Prohibit  Jurisdictional  strikes  and  sec- 
ondary boycotts, 

"7.  Prohibit  the  closed  shop,  which  Is  the 
mechanism  by  which  labor  monopoly  Is 
aohleved.  Does  not  an  Individual  have  the 
right  to  work,  which  Is  the  right  to  earn  a 
living,  without  being  forced  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  union  to  which  he  may  not  want  to  belong? 

"g.  Prohibit  royalties  or  any  other  taxing 
power  by  labor  unions.  The  power  to  ta« 
should  be  tested  only  In  the  Government. 

"9.  The  right  o(  free  speeeh  muet  be  re> 
itored  to  employera.   Tbe  Wagner  Act  de- 


prived the  employer  of  that  fundamental 
right." 

In  concluding  his  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Wysor  declared: 

"Farmers  recognise  the  right  to  organlBO 
latx>r  unions  and  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively or  individually.  Our  objection  la 
to  the  abuses,  the  irresponsibility,  the  racket- 
eering, the  domination  of  the  Government 
Itself  by  labor  unions  and  labor  union 
leaders." 

LEWIS   STTPrUSS  HNAL  TOtTCH 

If  anything  more  was  needed  to  convince 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  Congresa 
must  act  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  on  the 
industrial  front,  the  final  touch  was  supplied 
when  John  L,  Lewis  blandly  announced  that 
the  contract  which  the  Government  made 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  termi- 
nated, and  the  400,000  bltuminous-coal 
miners  walked  out.  creating  a  sttuetlou  that 
threatened  to  paralyae  our  entire  e<iunomy 
on  the  very  verge  of  winter, 

Then  followed  the  dramatic  proceeding* 
before  Justice  T,  Alan  Goldsburough  of  the 
United  States  District  Cinirt  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  President  Truman,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Krug.  and  Attorn<i<y  Gen- 
eral Clark  refusing  to  back  down, 

Whether  or  not  the  srntpnce  of  Justice 
QuldsburuUKh,  imposing  a  fine  of  19,500,000 
on  the  Unltrd  Mine  Woikrrs,  loiiethei  with  a 
fine  of  110,000  which  was  metrd  nut  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  for  contempt  of  court,  will  be  suntained 
will  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  Argu- 
ment In  the  esse  will  be  heard  on  January  14. 
The  true  announced  by  Lewis  when  he  or- 
dered the  miners  back  to  work,  after  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  had  been  stopped  for  17  days, 
I*  kcheduled  to  end  on  March  SI. 

new  CIO  CAMPAtON 

Meanwhile,  the  CIO  has  announced  that  It 
Intends  to  open  a  campaign  tor  another  In- 
crease In  pay,  amounting  to  26  percent. 
Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  CIO,  declares 
that  a  survey  made  by  his  organhtatlon's 
economist,  Robert  R,  Nathan,  former  Deputy 
Director  of  Reconversion,  indicates  that  such 
a  wage  Increase  Is  possible  without  raising 
prices  or  reducing  the  prewar  profit  of 
Industry, 

It  will  be  recalled  that  similar  reckless  and 
Irresponsible  eutemente  were  made  by  so- 
called  eoonomUte  In  the  Depart <Mrnt  of  Com- 
merce a  year  ago.  These  economist*  and  their 
etatement*  were  utterly  discredited  by  the 
evente  that  transpired  almost  Immediately 
after  a  wage  Increase  of  18  |)ercent  was 
granted  In  most  of  the  key  Indvutrles  of  the 
country. 


Report  OB  Cooperati?ei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISB0t7RI 

IN  TKl  KOUSB  or  RmtMBfTAllVIS 

Friday,  January  10,  1947 

Mr.  PL0E8ER.  Mr.  Spetker,  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Houie  2  wrote 
the  chairman  of  the  Houfte  Small  Bual- 
nett  Committee  on  the  lubject  of  the 
eommlttee'i  report  on  cooperatlven.  Fol- 
lowing la  a  copy  of  my  luiler: 

Clatton,  Mo..  Oofober  t,  t$4i, 
Hon.  Wrmmt  Patman. 

Chairman,  Houit  OommUtf  on  fmall 
Buiinut,  Hou»9  Of  Jlepreientdfivei, 
Woihington,  D.  0, 
DlAg  Ma,  CNAnMAMi  Tou  will  remember  my 
original  obleetlone  to  the  publieatiott  of  the 
Nouae imall  Bualaeee Committee*  lUiport  oa 


Oooperatlves.  At  the  time  the  committer's 
Report  on  Cooperatives  was  put>iished  I  gave 
my  assent  to  its  publication  because  I  under- 
stood  from  you  that  the  repwt  was  to  be 
purely  factual  and  but  a  tentative  er.plora- 
tion  into  the  subject  matter  of  the  tax-ex- 
emption privileges  enjoyed  by  cooperativea 
in  the  United  States.  Immediately  after  the 
publication  of  this  report  my  ofBce  waa  del- 
uged with  mail  frum  small  buatneesmen  who 
protested  that  the  report  was  a  vigorous  de- 
fense of  the  tax-exemption  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  cooperatives  and  thHt  It  waa  seriously 
defective  from  the  standpoint />f  making  un- 
warranted concliMlons  with  respect  to  the 
evidence  presented  and  a  general  failure  to 
give  proper  weight  to  the  evidence  introduced 
by  private  businees.  During  the  weeks  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  re- 
port I  have  aleo  heard  another  comment 
which  has  greatly  dlatreesrd  me.  The  story 
Is  being  circulated  that  this  report  was  In- 
tended to  capture  the  votes  of  cooperative 
members  for  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
coming  election. 

I  think  that  the  preltlon  taken  by  the  re- 
port does  lend  eol-ir  to  this  kind  of  politleal 
gossip,  The  report,  far  from  bring  tentative, 
Is,  In  my  opinion,  rxtrrmriy  (Hnidusive.  and 
my  assent  to  Its  publication  was  based  en- 
tirely on  my  ^indrrstandlng  with  you  that  the 
report  would  be  careful  to  refrain  from  eon- 
Ing  to  any  definite  conclusions  The  report 
was  to  be  entirely  tentative  and  the  matter 
was  to  be  purstied  further  by  thr  committee 
when  CouKrrx*  reconvened  Instead  of  (hat, 
the  report  definitely  and  positively  drfrnda 
the  tax-exemption  privileges  enjoyird  by  co- 
operatives and  comes  to  the  unfair  conclu- 
sion that  surh  privileges  are  not  discrimina- 
tory against  private  business 

With  one  phase  of  the  report  1  concur. 
The  staff  has  done  an  rxce llent  Job  of  show- 
ing that  the  tax-exemption  privileges  enjoyed 
by  cooperatives  are  entirely  legal  and  consti- 
tutional. The  report  thus  sets  forth  very 
cleorly  and  Instructively  the  legs!  and  con- 
stitutional basis  uf  the  tox -exemption  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  cooperatives.  If  the  report 
had  stopped  here.  I  would  havs  no  complslnt 
to  make.  What  I  do  object  to  Is  the  fact  that 
the  report  then  proceeds  to  Justify  ths  privi- 
leged tax  position  of  cooperatives  with  argu- 
ments which  are  not  baaed  upon  supporting 
facts,  or  which  are  open  to  eerlous  challenge. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples: 

1.  The  report  say*  that  a  cooperative  "ap- 
parently hs*  no  unfair  tax  advantage  over 
any  other  type  of  firm  or  corporation  which 
may  elect  to  operate  on  the  same  basis," 
Anyone  knows  that  there  are  many  corpora- 
tions and  firms  In  the  United  States  which 
could  not  operate  on  the  basis  of  a  coopera- 
tive without  abandoning  the  profit  motive 
which  haa  been  such  an  important  factor  la 
the  amaalng  material  progroas  of  our  Nation. 
Cooperative  theory  attacks  the  whole  system 
of  profit  in  our  capital istic  economic  system 
and  boldly  declares  that  it  seeks  its  elimina- 
tion, Private  businees,  on  the  other  hsnd, 
iMlleves  In  the  advantages  of  proflte  and  in 
fact  the  profit  motive  and  profits  are  an  In* 
dlspenaable  part  of  free  capitalistic  enter- 
prUe.  To  say  that  cooperatives  have  no  tai 
advantages  over  private  bumnea,  provided 
private  bu»i'  'ss  will  sbandon  the  praftt  mo- 
tive. Is  to  to  1  private  bualneea  that  If  It  does 
not  like  such  advanugea  ea)0)red  by  eoopera- 
tivee,  It  must  withdraw  from  eapltaliettc  en- 
terprUe.  Such  an  argument  is  thorotifhlf 
revolutionary  In  Its  implications  and  ei> 
tremely  unfair  tn  private  btaeineas, 

2.  The  report  itates  that  the  tax  advantagea 
of  cooperatives  are  relatively  small  and  that 
they  In  no  wny  givs  oooperatlves  an  undue 
advantage  over  private  buslnsss,  How  can 
tbia  etaument  be  supported?  Did  Um  eem« 
mittee  attempt  to  examine  ceruin  eooMn* 
tlves  to  determine  whether  ttoelt  abUMf  lo 
aeeumulau  tag-free  caplut  baa  Seen  a  major 
factor  in  their  rapid  growtht  WltHia  my  own 
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knowUdff.  I  know  of  at  l*Mt  two  cooptra* 
tift  corporation*  which  h«vt  wnjoytd  an 
aauMlng  growth  du«  Himoct  ft  tirtly  to  th* 
fact  that  they  buv*  bMn  ab  »,  ytar  after 
year,  to  rtinveit  their  actual  ntt  •nrnlnga 
without  taxation.  The  arguim  nt  ndvnnced, 
UMrafure .  leflina  to  mt  to  b«  er  tirtly  un«up* 
portsd  by  any  factual  evidence 

In  view  of  the  forego!  ng,  I  I  ave  mad*  up 

my  mind  that  the  report,  aa  1    now  etunda, 

ki  Mnplrtely  misleading  and  i  Ircepttvp  and 

Iwa  done  great  damag*  tu  thi    intereeta  of 

private  btmneaa.    It  cunatltuu  •,  in  eflect   a 

«OBpUt«  whttvwaah  of  cuupera  ive*  from  th« 

glM><po>nt  of  tax  exemption.    The  commit* 

tM  dtd  not  have  •ufflcient  evu  ence  to  cuma 

to  euch  conctuaiun,  and,  in  d«  fault  uf  tuch 

evidence,  It  waa  very  unfair  (df  the  report 

to  come  to  euch  conclusion      PeraonHlly,  I 

do  not  think  that  the  tax  examption  privl- 

legee  of  cooperatlvea  can  be  ]uatlfted,  but  I 

am  perfectly  wiUing  that  the  whole  matter 

ahould   be  teated   by  a  fair    aid   impartial 

•natyala  of  the  laatte  rather  thi  n  determliird 

by  concliuiona  which  lack  «u  iportlnic  data. 

I  understand,  furthermore,    rCr   Chairman, 

that  you  have  written  a  letu  r  to  coopera< 

Uvea  urging  them  to  get  behl  id  this  report 

and  to  defend  it  to  the  death  because  you 

warned  them  that  a   cornet's  nest  has  bci>n 

atlrred  up  and  that  private  bu  tineas  is  Kottig 

to  do  lU  t>e*t  to  overthrow  the  report.     Such 

a  letter  ri««nu  to  me  to  be  ui  terly  uncnlled 

for  and  certainly  should  have  t  sen  submitted 

to  the  full  committee  bcfori   being  trans- 

muted. 

I  see  no  other  alternative.  4r.  Chairman, 
except  to  Inform  you  that  I  m  ist  make  pub> 
He  my  oppoaltlon  to  this  report  as  it  now 
Btands.  I  intand  to  release  th  s  letter  to  the 
press  and  to  Inform  the  amal  btuinessmen 
of  this  country  that  that  re  x)rt  doca  not 
•xpreaa  my  sentlmenta.  I  ak  ill  alao  move 
quickly,  when  ConKress  recon  'enes.  to  have 
that  report  completely  reexamined.  In  the 
meantime,  I  hope  that  the  ai  nail  business- 
men of  this  country  will  un  lerstand  that 
aeveral  of  the  members  of  t  tie  committee 
sympathize  with  their  jui  t  complaints 
against   it. 

Very  sincerely  jrotirs, 

WAlTn    C.      *LOCStB. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  Inch  de  with  this 
letter  the  following  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  St.  Louis  pfcst-Dispatch. 
printed  on  January  7.  1947 

THX  nUCS  OF  BUI'lia 

The  Department  of  Jtutice, 
reason,    has    launched    an 
market  rigging  on  butter  in 
Dairymen's  League  Cooper  at  t 
representing  60  percent  of  th 
the  New  York  mllkshed.  has 
tag  upward  of  600,000  pcundi 
avutain  the  price  past  the 
ting  milk  and  butter  prlcea  In 
the  month  of  January. 

Farmera'  cooperative*  have 
very  generously  by  the  Oo 
have   been   exempted    from 
Uvtad  on  private  companies 
aid  and  sanction  of  the  Depa 
culture 

It  Is  open  to  questlnn  wh«th 
NMched  by  an  antltritat  proM* 
la  time  to  And  out  If  coopem 
the  market  against  the  conaum^ 
lain  artineiHi  prirae  by  artii 
they  •hotiUt  b«  suhject  to  iUt 
llei  aiul  the  Mine  taxea^-a* 
tury  *nt«r|>ria** 

A  mnva  to  lift  tag  9«empt 
joyed    by    •oupcratlvaa    ha* 
•rtKtnd  Oontraaa  for  stmie 
•dlin  wf  the  Dairymen's  Uagui 
tu  guarantM  ita  sucrea* 

MMinwhila,  It  la  wnrilt  noiii 
prieea  in  ft  Uiuia,  in  ihe  laM  . 
MIMralty  MlayiMl  W  dairyin 
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than  they  are  In  New  York  City.  The  retail 
and  wholeaala  price  of  buttat  baa  fallen  hart 
recently,  but  the  wholaaala  priM  In  It.  Loula 
la  Btlll  acvtral  centa  hlghtr  than  tha  prlca  of 
60  ctnta  at  which  Swift  *  Co.  la  contracting  to 
sell  buttar  to  StaU  inatltutlona  In  th*  Mid* 
west. 

We  ar*  motad  to  Inquire,  In  tha  plalntlv* 
vernacular,  Row  com*?  It  might  b*  worth 
whil*  for  th*  antitriMt  division  to  take  a 
look  at  th*  underpinning  of  dairy  prlcea  In 
tha  Midweat  aa  well  as  in  tha  Euat. 


A  Rtal  TaX'RtdttctieB  Profram 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  New   YORK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  January  10.  1947 

Mr.  LYNCH  Mr.  SpeaKer.  on  January 
6  I  introduced  H.  R.  480,  which  ha«  for 
Its  purpose  the  amendfnent  of  ncctJon  25 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Under 
the  provi.tlonx  of  thi*  bill,  the  normal  and 
surtax  exemption  for  an  Individual 
would  be  11,000  and  where  a  Joint  return 
is  filed  by  a  husb&nd  and  wife  the  exemp- 
tion would  be  12.000.  The  exemption  for 
each  dependent  would  remain  at  $500. 
To  the  low  bracket  taxpayer  this  would 
mean  a  tax  saving  of  approximately 
$100  per  $500  of  increased  tax  exemption. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  can  be  a 
tax  reduction  program  at  this  time  it 
should  take  the  fortr  of  Increasing  the 
tax  exemption,  rather  than  an  across- 
the-board  reduction  of  20  percent  as  has 
been  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  Re- 
publican majority  through  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  KwtrTscul.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  H  R.  1.  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota on  the  opening  day  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  does  not  live  up  to  advance 
notices,  much.  I  assume,  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  those  Republicans  in  the 
top  bracket,  who  would  get  only  a  10 
percent  reduction  on  their  top  bracket 
income,  while  other  taxpayers  receive  20 
percent.  As  the  number  In  the  top 
bracket  with  an  Income  over  $300,000 
number  approximately  only  600  to  1,000 
persons,  I  assume  It  was  felt  that  they 
are  not  politically  numerous  enough  to 
cauMc  any  great  disturbance. 

Under  the  bill  Introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  the  married 
mon  with  two  children  and  an  income 
of  |;i.000  would  bvnnt\t  by  approxlmat«lv 
127.50  A  taxpayer  with  almllar  exemp- 
tions but  with  an  income  of  IISUOO  par 
year  would  b<»npf^t  to  ihd  extent  of  ap- 
proximately 1690,  while  If  his  Inrnme 
were  150  000  a  year,  he  would  benefit  to 
the  extent  of  approximatojy  $6,050. 
However,  thi  real  jol(»r  m  H,  H.  1  Is  tha 
fact  that  aia  bacomea  tha  standard  for 
tax  exemption,  rathtr  than  ability  to 
pay  If  an  old  dowager  with  an  Ineomt 
of  1100,000,  who  has  nevor  done  a  day'i 
work  in  her  llfo,  rtarhtis  tha  am  of  15. 
■he  la  eniiiled,  under  tha  Rapubllran 
btil.  K.  K,  1,  to  an  tddltionai  fxeminion 
from  tax  liability  of  IMO.  or  11,000  total, 


Zf  an  oldater  of  64  yaari  In  still  on  th<>  job 
and  has  an  Income  of  $1,000  or  $1,500,  he 
feta  no  additional  exemption  above  the 
$500  which  li  presently  provided  In  the 
current  law.  Evidently,  the  Republican! 
forget  that  the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk, 
a  dosen  of  eggs,  or  a  can  of  tomatoes  la 
the  same  on  Willis  Avenue  In  the  Bronx 
as  It  Is  on  Park  Avenue  In  ManhaUan, 
and  that  other  Items  of  dally  food  and 
dally  use  are  equally  costly. 

Contrast  the  Republican  bill,  H.  R.  1, 
with  H.  R.  480,  which  I  have  introduced, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  latter  Is  based 
on  the  sound  economic  principle  that 
taxes  should  be  levied  against  those  who 
are  best  able  to  pay.  To  me,  only  the 
emergency  of  a  global  war  could  justify 
tha  levying  of  taxes  on  pittances  of  In- 
come, scarcely  sufllclcnt  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  The  sooner  we  free  those 
In  the  lower  bra''ket«  from  the  shackles 
of  taxation,  the  longer  deferred  will  be 
the  day  when  the  Oovernment  may  be 
obligated  to  contribute  to  their  mainte- 
nance. 

Ever  since  VJ-day,  almoat  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  the  economy  of  the  country 
has  been  torn  asunder  by  the  fleroe 
struggle  between  labor  and  management. 
The  effects  of  this  struggle  have  been  de- 
plorable, yet  Its  fury  has  not  subsided. 
To  my  mind,  a  partial  cure  lies  within 
the  power  of  the  Government  itself. 
Raise  the  tax  exemption  and  thua  in- 
crease the  take-home  pay  of  the  worker, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  find. 
In  large  part,  the  road  to  industrial  peace. 


The  Revenue  Code  and  Its  Administra- 
tion— Gem  No.  1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATiyBS 
Friday,  January  10,  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  In- 
serting the  following  statement  made  by 
a  leading  tax  accountant  of  Los  Angeles 
showing  a  case  of  some  of  the  absurd 
rulings  of  the  Department  of  Internal 
Revenue: 

A  revenue  agent  axamlnea  th*  r*turni  of  a 
large  taxpayar  for  the  war  years  and  diteldaa 
that  th*  Invested  capital  la  ovaratataa,  Aa 
a  result  he  redue**  th*  asccaa-proflta  tax 
or«dlt,  ther*by  showing  mora  Inoom*  sub- 
ject to  axoaaa.pronta  tax  and  a  graater  tax. 
Purely  aa  a  reault  ot  thia  action  h*  muat, 
and  do*a.  raduca  tha  nat  tnoome  on  which 
h*  computas  Incoma  taa  and  tha  result  is  as 
(i)llowa; 

Additional    incoma   sub- 
ject   to    eMeaaa-proflta 

*aa  •>■■■■■■■■■■««■ .,aa    $1A0|  000 

Additional  aaeasa.proRM  tax  thart- 

_  on  at  M  pareeni 

deduced  laaoma  eubjeat 

to  inaoma  laa.........  $iM,ooo 

lUdtiettan  of  Inaoma  tax— 4o  p*f 

•ant  on  $110,000................ 


$1111,000 


A'ldltUinal  9»c»tn*nr t\t\\»  tax, 
)*•«  rtdufltiun  in  iiiounte 

■■■ ■•■■■■■.......... a. 
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The  taxpayer,  nora  or  leas  Tolimtarlly,  oon- 
aanta  to  this  adjustment  ani  aeiidii  Ita  cheok 
to  th*  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  the 
amoun  of  $75,000,  aaking  him  to  figure  th* 
amount  of  tateraet  payafeA*.  and  aaya  'Tbat'a 
that." 

Ma  waa  n*v*r  mor*  miatnk*n.  beoana*  the 
eollaotor  will  demand  that  tti*  taxpayar  aend 
hla  an  additional  $60X100,  and  wait  for  the 
return  of  thla  oionay,  avphamlatically  da- 
acribad  aa  an  ofraaaaaawent.  untu  Waah- 
Ington,  and  perhaps  tha  oongraaalonal  joint 
committee,  approvaa  the  payment. 

All  this  bcoatiae  ot  a  ptircly  mathematical 
adjustmant.  In  tha  raeaathne  the  collector 
la  demanding  intercs*  and,  oa  faihir*  tu  pay 
aama,  u  eharglof  Intaraet  un  In  tercet. 

A  comparable  eaae  wouH  b*  if  I  went  to 
the  naen'a  ftimtahing  counter  of  a  atora  and 
purcbaaad  asiS  ot  tlea  and  a2fl  of  aocka.  paying 
therefor.  Upon  my  ratUD  hom*  th*  aalaa- 
Bum  calla  m*  to  aay  that  th*  Uaa  ahould 
have  bean  $$0  and  th*  aooks  $$0  ao  I  owe  bim 
66  BMre  on  the  tlaa.  I  auggaat  that  ha  apply 
on*  agalaat  tha  other  but  ha  aaya  iat  can't 
do  that  beoattae  tha  overpayment  on  the 
anrka  haa  to  be  paaa*d  upon  by  the  board  of 
dlreotora  How  long  wtiuld  that  atore  stay 
In  bualnasa? 

Finally  Waahtngton  approves  the  ovar- 
aaaeeament  and  orders  a  rrftind  o(  leo.ooo. 
Thla  aotlon  la  given  publicity  in  th*  news- 
papcra  In  the  taxpayer's  home  town  and  th* 
man  In  tha  atraet  aaya  "Ha,  haf  They're 
at  It  i«ata.  It  beata  aU  bow  these  big 
fellows  wangle  large  auma  from  the  Oovarn- 
m*nt  cud  leav*  me  to  pay  the  taxea." 


Snbiistence  Allowances  for  Veterans 
Attcadinf  Sdraols  and  Colleges 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPEtESENTA'nVBS 

Wednesday,  January  8, 1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  a  great 
number  of  petitions  I  have  received  from 
veterans  who  are  attending  schools  and 
colleges  imder  the  provisions  of  the  so- 
called  OI  bill  of  rights  and  who  are  ex- 
periencing difficulties  due  to  the  ceilings 
on  subsistence  allowances. 

To  date  petitions  containing  about  16,- 
000  namea  have  been  received  Many 
of  tbaae  petitions  are  acuxnpanled  by 
personal  letters  detailing  the  dlAcultlea 
tinder  which  the  writer  ia  laboring  in  his 
effort  to  complete  his  education.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  preamble  to  the  petition: 

Tha  program  of  fadsralty  uponacred  vet- 
aran  adurmion  and  rehabilitniion  (Ptibllc 
Lawa  Ifl  nnd  $46))  wh«  uiidi^riiilien  in  the 
bast  and  mimi  Hoiterdus  spirit  by  our  ffa- 
tlimal  C»c»y»n»mef»t,  Th*  thousnnd*  of  vet- 
erans now  attending  eollagaa  and  univarat- 
tiM  thrnughout  tha  Nation  are  deeply  ap- 
pteriativa  of  this  opttfirttinity  iv  bilnH  them- 
•elves  baeir  into  civilian  America  dm  a  par 
With  fheir  rellows  The  vaisran  knows  h* 
haa  aariiad  thla  reward  and  Is  wurliiiiH  hard 
and  wall  at  hi*  attidiea,  Nia  worries  have 
been  Nlleved  aumewHal  by  the  aaetlon  of 
both  law*  which  pruvMla  tliat  he  be  paid  a 
Monthly  BUli«t«tetu«  alltiwai>t>e  of  $$*  i(  h* 
Is  alngl*  and  $00  ir  ha  ta  mart  lad  When  tha 
taws  Wfra  oriRlnally  paeaed  the  ftguit  waa 
tower,    The  •eventy-ninth  Oongreae  noting 


the  rtalaff  aoat  of  llTtng,  tnereaacd  the  inb- 
aiaunea  ytowanoe  to  $«$  and  $00.  But  th* 
naing  coat  of  living  haa  overtaken  thla  r*- 
ll*f  until  th*  aituatlon  leavea  the  eoUeglate 
veteran  with  no  alternative  but  to  tmn  again 
to  Oongraaa  for  help.  We,  the  undersigned, 
▼eterana  of  World  War  XL  reapectrvilly  aak 
the  Blghttoth  Oongraaa  and  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fau-a  Committee  of  the  Uouae  ot  Wepreeenu- 
tlvea  to  do  all  In  their  power  to  rala*  our 
monthly  aubaleteao*  allowanoaa.  We  ree- 
omm*ud  tbnt  th*  amount  b*  ralaid  from 
$4&  (or  Blttgle  men  to  $00,  and  from  $00  to 
$12$  for  murrled  nen.  We  muat  remain  In 
th*  coU*c*a.  Our  education  la  an  iirpurtant 
part  of  th*  future  of  our  gieat  Nation.  Tha 
danger  Is  not  small  that  U  no  relief  la  forth- 
oomlng  from  the  Cungreaa  many  of  ua  wUl 
b*  forced  to  leave  our  education  behind  and 
aeek  Joba.  We  muat  not  diaarm  education- 
ally, The  daelaiou  reata  with  Ooagtwea  and 
tha  Huua*  Committ**  on  Veterans'  Aflalra. 


Addraii  of  Hob.  E.  Barrett  Prettjrmaa 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  mcBtAaxA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBBCNTA'nVSS 

Friday  January  10.  1947 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kafe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oan.  I  Include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  E.  Barrett  Prettyman.  as- 
sociate Justice,  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  at 
the  Welcome  to  Washington  Dinner  for 
newly  elected  Members  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  Hotel  Mayflower.  Saturday. 
January  4.  1947: 

Mr.  Toaatmaster.  Members  of  the  Congress, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  my  very  pleasant 
privilege  to  welcome  to  Wastilngton  those  of 
you  v;ho  are  newly  come  to  the  Cangress. 
You  have  entered  upon  a  fjreat  adventure, 
and  this  city  Is  to  be  the  scene  of  it.  You 
are  to  be  participants  In  the  movlnj;  drama 
of  world  affairs.  You  are  to  l>e  the  living 
part  of  the  machinery  at  democratic  gov- 
ernment, conductors  of  a  great  ezptsrlment, 
crafumen  responsible  for  the  desifni  of  a 
grent  project  in  human  history.  And  so  we 
congratulate  you  every  one,  and  welcome  you 
to  the  scene  of  the  great  experience.  We 
alao  welcome  back  those  of  you  who  are  re- 
turned to  Waahlngton.  For  you.  too,  It  ta 
a  great  event,  and  we  congratulate  ytm  upon 
It,  Thla  dinner  haa  no  purpose  but  that  of 
welcome,  and  has  no  other  program,  It 
aaema  atrange  that  a  n>*re  welcome  ahould 
supply  a  aubtect  for  dlseusHion.  Ilut  th* 
fact  la  that  in  thla  cnse  It  doea.  Becaua* 
X  am  no  longar  artlv*  In  affairs,  the  apen- 
aora  of  tha  dinner  tonight  thouBht  that  I 
eould  talk  about  it  with  eomplet«<  objec- 
tivity.   Kane*  I  am  her*, 

Aa  Membera  of  the  Oongraaa,  of  ecnirae  your 
chlaf  ounearn  Is  with  matters  of  national 
importance.  Tou  me  the  lawmakeri  of  the 
Nation  in  matters  mtntmltied  by  lUa  Oon> 
atltutton  ui  the  raderal  Uovernmar  t  And 
■0  It  la  right  and  pMper  that  your  cl  let  con* 
earn  and  lutereat  attould  he  directed  to  thi«e 
great  manauras  whleli  alfect  ntl  the  petipla, 
Tour  nest  interest  Ilea,  of  eoume  ht  mattera 
whitih  afTect  the  Mtat*  or  dinkriut  which  ynu 
rapraaant  Their  raaldanu  aie  your  cuiiistit- 
ueata,  and  yuu  ar*  their  repreaantativ*  in 
th*  lagiBlativa  braneh  of  th*  Oovernment, 
It  la  prttper  that  thla  be  jwyr  neat  isaneern. 
Mut  ycMi  have  aiinihar  funaHon  lea*  empha* 
siaeil  than  the  mhars,  and  It  Is  aht»ui  ihia 
that  we  want  to  tiyk,  U  is  a  funeUuii  of 
whieh  you  may  ba  seareely  aware. 


Tou  are  the  town  aeuaett  of  the  city  of 
Waahlngton.  Yott  are  the  legtelature  of  the 
Pederal  tecrltory  known  as  the  Diatrk-t  of 
OoltunbU.    We  are  the  people  who  Uv*  or 

vorit  in  that  city  and  tbnt  Dtotrtct.  Mutual 
problama  arise  (rum  thoa*  two  facta. 

Thoae  proMeaM  are  rarely  faced  in  their 
entirety,  in  ftfll  perapeetlv*.  Thry  ar*  gen- 
erally approached  from  th*  limited  eund- 
polnt  of  aome  particular  matter  which  la 
kcute  at  the  asoment.  We  would  like  to 
take  a  quick  leak  at  the  whole  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Ptrst.  may  w*  note  th*  hiatory  and  nature 
of  thla  pine*  we  call  the  Dtatrlct  of  Colum- 
bia. In  the  aecond  report  of  th*  Committee 
of  Eleven  In  the  Oonatitutlonal  Convention 
of  17H7,  it  waa  propoaed  that  the  Congraas 
ahould  have  the  power  "to  exercise  exclusive 
Jurladlctlon.  In  all  easea  whataoever,  over 
such  District — not  eaeeeding  10  milea 
aquare— aa  may,  by  oeaalon  of  partir\tlar 
•tatea  and  th*  aeoeptanoe  of  the  legiaiature, 
heeome  the  eeat  of  the  Qovtrnment  of  the 
United  State*. "  This  elauae  remntned  in  the 
Constitution  and  la  th*  aeventernth  riaua* 
of  avctlon  $  of  article  I  of  thet  document. 
Pxmntant  to  that  provision,  a  site  was  aelectad 
aatrld*  the  Potomac  Itlver.  Maryland  cedeSl 
half  of  It  and  Tirginia  half  of  It.  and  the 
boundaries  were  flted  In  ITtl  by  deehiration 
of  Preeldent  Washington.  In  1800  Congreaa 
paearri  an  orpinlc  act  for  that  Dtatrlct  and 
In  MOf  Incorpnruted  the  city  of  Waahtngton. 
Since  then,  the  Virginia  half  of  the  IMa- 
trict  haa  been  receded  and  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  part  haa  t)«come  one  l>ody  politic 
known  aa  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  shall  not  venture  further  into  the 
complicated  history  of  the  place.  Ttie  point 
of  Interest  to  ua  tonight  Is  that  in  the 
Constitution  there  was  created  a  Dtatrlct 
Which  was  to  be  the  "aeat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtee."  It  waa  to  tM  aeparate 
and  apart  from  all  the  States  and  aub- 
Ject  to  the  exclusive  leglalattve  control  of 
the  Federal  Congreaa. 

The  step  waa  a  nntural  and  wise  one.  The 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
were  well  aware  that  in  Europe,  where  the 
national  governments  attempted  to  function 
tn  established  dtlee.  there  were  constant 
dl£9cultles  between  the  local  and  national 
authorities.  The  national  governments  were 
exposed  to  harassment  by  local  people  and 
by  parties  in  tJie  cities  In  which  they 
operated.  They  were  not  In  command  of  the 
locations  of  their  own  operation.  Moreover, 
our  founding  fathers  had  had  experience  of 
their  own  tn  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
8o  the  tmslc  concept  waa  that  the  PMeral 
Oovernment  ahould  have  a  place  of  Ita  own 
In  which  to  operate,  aubject  to  Its  control, 
apart  from  the  turmoil  of  local  dlstuit>ancea. 
and  at  all  tlmea  aub)ect  to  its  own  naeda 
and  uaea.  The  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia,  there- 
fore, la  the  aeat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Btatea.  That  la  an  easy  phraae  and 
a  wlae  concept.  But  It  haa  many  praottetl 
aepecte. 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  is 
not  rompoMcd  of  tnnnlmute  bitaof  machinery. 
It  Is  eompuaed  of  human  beings,  The  Con- 
greaa of  th*  United  Statas  la  not  an  isaor- 
poreal  theory  It  la  a  oungregatlon  of  men 
and  women  The  executive  departments  are 
not  abstract  unrealittea,  Tttey  are  oom- 
poeltee  of  living  people  The  work  of  all 
thaaa  peopl*  ennttitutes  the  operation  of  tha 
Uovarnment  TUmf  people  have  famlliei. 
When  you  eetaMieb  a  plaaa  in  whieh  tlte  Oov- 
ernment la  to  be.  you  thereby  asaembie  ta 
that  plaoe  many  peofile,  all  Mi*  pe«iple  whoae 
dally  wurk  la  the  liovetnmeni,  and  all  MM 
lainlllea  of  those  peojiMe,  MoMSMr,  MMt 
people  have  n«ada,  They  muat  have  fooi  IB 
eat,  edueatien  un  their  altlldren,  ehdpe  It 
buy  In,  street*  Ut  travel  on,  aanitary  taeilitiee, 
ehurohiHi,  librarlee,  eourta,  iMNpltslib  Saalafi 
and  (leiiiiats,  and  so  on,  TMf  MHI  kavo 
placet  lit  which  to  live.    When  II  requires  a 
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hundred  thousand  or  to  of 
ployeca  to  uperute  the  Federal 
the  acat  of  that  Oovernment 
come*  a  great  ctty  compoaed  ol 
and  their  families,  and  all  the 
and  their  famlUea  who  are 
ply  the  needs  of  the  Oovernmen 
fact  Is  that  the  elBclent  day 
of   the  Oovemment   depends 
upon  the  health  and  happiness 
who  compose  it.  and  this  In 
upon  the  nature  of  the  place 
Its   facilities.   Its   arrant^ement 
flcient  operation.    So.  by  virt 
stltution.  you  are  the 
authority  of  a  great  city  of 
population.     Under    present 
you  control  the  utmost  detail 
tlon.     You  are  the  body  which 
the  buildings  shall  be.   what 
shall  be  across  the  river,  what 
be  quarantined,  what  courts 
b*t9  and  their  respective 
eatatas  ahall   t>e   probated 
constitute   crimes,    how 
ments  shall  be  enforced,  what 
ahall  be.  and  all  the  ten 
tails  which  make  up  the 
good-sized  municipality,  whlcb 
rate  Federal  territory.     You 
bow  the  city  finances  shall  be 
btirsed.     You  say  how  much 
for  streets,  and  each  street. 
hospitals   and    how    many    en 
ahall  be  in  each,  how  much 
every  minute  item  In  the  city 
even  say  that  thera  shaU  not 
the  tazicabs  here. 

Thus  we  have  a  peculiar 
facts.     On   the  one  hand  la 
composed  of  531   members 
In  the  whole  United  States 
DlsUict  of  Columbia.     On  the 
a  great  mass  of  citizens.  Uvln  ; 
here.  In  part  employed  by  th« 
emment.  m  part  their  famill 
the  people,  and  their  families 
the  activities  neceaaary  to  su 
and  wants  of  the  others 

The    problems    are    mutua 
have  a  deep  responsibility  for 
of  the  seat  of  the  Government 
States.     You  want  that  opera  t 
flcient  and  effective.    You  wai 
Capital  to  be  the  most  beauti 
world.    You  want  the  city 
agement  to  be  decent  and 
the  other  hand,  the  people  wh  ) 
city  are  the  living  material 
must  deal.    You  are  directing 
of  their  dally  lives.    Their 
drens  education,  their  fire 
police,  their  law  enforcement 
measures,  their  social  program! 
rial  of  which  you  miist  fashion 
you  are  building  and  managtii^ 

Many  of  these  problems  are 
plicated,  such,  for  example,  as 
selationshlp    between    the 
ment    as    a    whole    and    the 
which  la  composed  of  local 
others  are  more  or  less  trivial 
frequently  a  hundred  or  two 
pending  before  the  Cbngress 
the  District  of  Columbia.    But 
gate  these  matters  make  up.  on 
the  creation   and   operation 
the  Government  ot  the  United 
OS   the  other  hand   the 
ment  of  a  million  people 

The  mutuality  of  the  proble 
call  for  a  cooperative  approact 
the    Members    of    Congress 
resident  in  the  city  be  fnendl] 
here   tonight   thinks   that 
and  they  are  pretty  certain 
speak  for  the  vast  majority 
tanU  In  the  city. 

We  fully  realise  that  from 
Tlew  Washington  is  In  some 
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lem  child,  and  at  times  a  <llsagreeable  one 
at  that.  When  you  get  here  you  have  a  hard 
time  finding  a  place  to  live.  You  have  no 
friends  here.  Your  wife  haa  trouble  making 
•mngcments  for  her  marketing  and  shop- 
ping and  her  social  life.  Your  children  have 
to  go  to  strange  schools.  All  In  all.'  you  may 
not  like  It.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  obvious 
political  recompense  In  service  for  the  Dis- 
trict. The  people  In  your  home  districts 
may  oot  applaud  your  acts  in  providing  good 
government  for  the  District.  In  some  cases, 
fortunately  rare  and  eccentric,  they  even  re- 
sent the  time  thus  spent.  We  fully  realize 
your  hindrances.  But  you  do  have  direct 
interests  here.  Aside  from  your  official  re- 
sponsibilities for  local  government,  you  also 
have  personal  Interests.  You  have  a  home 
back  home,  but  you  also  now  have  a  home 
here.  You  are  part  of  the  people  for  whom 
this  District  was  created.  And  the  difficul- 
ties are  not  all  one  way.  Prom  the  point  of 
view  of  Washington.  Congressmen  are  some- 
times somewhat  of  a  problem  too.  You  do 
not  let  these  people  vote,  not  even  In  a  Presi- 
dential election.  You  do  not  let  them  have 
a  voice  in  the  selection  of  even  one  adminis- 
trative official  in  the  local  government.  You 
won't  let  them  do  lots  of  things  they  would 
like  to  do.  You  frequently  dislike  them  and 
say  so  publicly  and  in  vigorous  'anguage. 

An  illustration  of  the  respective  difficul- 
ties has  appeared  in  the  papers  In  the  last 
weHc  or  tvro.  All  of  you  need  places  in 
which  to  live.  Naturally  you  resent  the 
fact  that  you  can't  get  them.  You  don't 
like  it.  We  thoroughly  understand  that. 
If  we  were  In  your  position  we  would  feel 
as  you  feel.  But.  on  the  other  side,  Wash- 
ington Is  some  30.000  housing  xinits  short 
and  9.000  of  those  are  reported  to  be  acute 
requirements  of  veterans  and  their  families. 
The  point  of  the  matter  tonight  is  not  what 
should  be  done  about  this  or  any  other 
particular  problem.  The  point  Is:  Instead 
of  treating  each  other  as  bothersome,  trou- 
blesome, unreasonable  so-and-so's  why  not 
sit  down  together  and  together  work  out 
a  solution  to  the  problems  which  affect  and 
Irritate  both?  Much  greater  headway  can 
be  made  together  than  can  be  made  sep- 
arately. 

As  you  come  to  deal  with  District  affairs, 
you  win  find  city  administrative  officials 
equal  to  any  In  devotion  atnd  ability.  You 
will  find  neighbors  Jtist  like  the  folks  back 
home.  You  will  find  civic  organizations  ag- 
gressive in  community  affairs.  You  will  note 
a  striking  peculiarity,  and  this  we  emphasize 
as  of  great  importance.  Although.  In  na- 
tional and  International  affairs.  Washington 
Is  the  most  political  of  all  places,  in  local 
affairs  there  are  not  any  politics  of  a  party 
nature.  In  all  my  years  of  experience,  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  local  matter  either  presented  to, 
considered  by.  or  decided  by  Congress  on  a 
partisan  party  basis.  The  chairman  of  the 
respective  committees  are,  of  cotirse,  of  the 
dominant  party  but  the  custom  is  invariable 
that  the  committee  members  who  take  an 
Interest  approach  these  matters  on  a  co- 
operative, nonpolltlcal  basis.  It  would  be 
an  oddity  of  first  Impresslcm  If  they  should 
divide  on  a  local  issue  on  party  lines. 

You  will  find  a  great  many  friends  of  the 
District  and  its  people  in  the  Congress.  1 
need  not  call  the  roll.  Senator  McCarran. 
Senator  Cappe*.  Senator  CMahonet.  Senator 
Buck.  Senator  Ball.  Senator  Horr.  Congress- 
men    EVEXETT    DlKKSBM.    GEOKSB    BATES.    KakI. 

Stwan.  Ed  Hxhert.  Vacchan  Qart.  Mart  Nor- 
ton, John  MrMn.i.Aw.  are  among  the  many 
who  have  devoted  much  of  their  time  to 
District  affairs.  The  great  city  which  you 
find  here.  Its  arrangement.  Its  beauty.  Its 
operation  are  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  unselfish  contributions  of  these  men, 
their  fellow  workers  and  their  predecessors. 
I  believe  that  If  you  were  to  listen  to  them, 
you  would  find  that  this  service  and  this 
attitude    are    not    without    satisfaction    as 


major  Items  in  their  octin  try's  buslOMt  upon 
which  they  are  engaged. 

And  so  It  Is  that  we  extend  to  you  to- 
night a  hearty  welcome  to  the  great  city  ol 
which  you  are  among  your  many  duties, 
the  city  council.  And  with  that  welcome 
is  urged  mutual  friendliness  In  mutuiil  local 
problems.  This  dinner,  as  I  said  In  the 
beginning,  has  no  other  purposes  or  program. 
This  group  of  people  wants  you  'X3  like 
Washington.  They  want  you  and  your  fam- 
ilies to  be  happy  here.  They  want  you  to 
take  an  Interest  In  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
They  know  you  have  difficulties.  Tliey  be- 
lieve that  Joint  efforts  on  a  friendly  basis 
will  achieve  the  best  results — better  gov- 
ernment, and  greater  happiness  lor  all. 
They  wish  that  you  may  come  to  see  In 
them,  not  a  distasteful  necessary  chore,  but 
a  friendly  congregation  of  people  whose  dally 
lives  and  living  are  so  much  In  your  power. 

And  now  all  of  us  wish  for  each  of  you 
a  career  of  great  success  in  the  momentous 
world  of  affairs  in  which  you  have  become 
an   Important  working  part. 


Truth  in  Politic< 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  January  10,  1947 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Frank  C.  Waldrop,  from  the  vvashing- 
ton  Times-Herald  of  November  30.  1946: 

TRtJTH   m   poi-mcs 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Business  appears  at  last  to  be  coming  out 
of  Ite  corner  swinging  in  an  aggressive  way 
at  the  bureaucrats  who  have  for  nearly  a 
generation  been  beating  It  over  the  head 
with  malicious  accusation  and  intimidation. 
And  none  too  soon. 

Maybe  It  Is  going  too  far  to  say  that  btisl- 
ness.  meaning  all  business,  has  got  up  that 
much  steam.  But,  at  any  rate,  at  least  one 
tough  customer  by  the  name  of  Young  per- 
forms In  a  way  that  Is  old-fashioned  and 
refreshing. 

He  Is  no  small -fry  businessman,  either. 
He  Is  a  multimillionaire  railroad  president, 
and  his  name  is  Robert  R.  Young.  In  the 
railroad  business  Mr.  Young  is  no  small- 
timer,  nor  Is  he  quiet. 

Now  he  has  moved  on  In  his  bear  hunt  and. 
In  the  current  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly! 
takes  off  against  not  only  his  business  com- 
petitors but  the  biggest  of  all  monopolies,  the 
Government. 

As  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Mr.  Young's 
railroad  battles,  you'll  have  to  go  to  a  Judge 
and  expert  superior  to  this  writer  for  an 
opinion. 

But  when  he  gets  around  to  dlsctiaaing  the 
Government,    that's   territory    in    which    we 

feel  at  home. 

Never  mind  all  his  detailed  fussing  about 
what  has  happened  to  him  In  his  dealings 
with  Government  and  competitors — but  Just 
concentrate  your  mind  on  the  logic  of  this: 

"Our  country  was  started  by  placing  limi- 
tations, regulations,  and  restrictions — ^not  on 
the  people  but  on  the  Government;  that  la 
what  the  Constitution  Is.  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  regulation  of  the  Government. 

"But  for  175  years  now  the  politicians  have 
been  reversing  this  wholesome  Initial  process 
by  taking  the  limitations  off  the  poUtictana 
and  putting  them  on  the  people. 
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"What  we  need  today  is  a  truth-ln-polltlca 
•ct  to  match  the  truth-ln-sectu-ltles  aot. 
clause  for  olatise. 

"If  my  annual  reports  mad  proxlea  wsre 
filled  with  broken  promises  and  half-truths, 
the  truth-in-securltles  act  would  have  got 
me  If  the  common  law  had  not. 

"The  sources  of  Income  of  every  public 
servant  would  make  as  Interesting  reading  as 
do  those  of  officers  and  directors." 

That's  a  devastating  novelty  In  thinking. 
Ever  since  the  New  Demi  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Control  Acts  were  put  In  force  the 
inside  dope  of  corporation  affairs  has  been 
public  record.  Businessmen  have  no  secrets 
any  more  from  anybody.  Why  should  poli- 
ticians? 

"Is  It  any  less  a  crime  for  a  public  bureau 
or  commission  to  divert  the  substance  of 
Peter  to  buy  the  vote  of  Paul  than  It  Is  for 
some  Kreuger  to  convert  the  assets  of  a  pub- 
licly held  corporation  to  personal  use? 

"To  pretend  to  seek  price  stability  while 
quietly  encouraging  wage  Increases  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  being  frank." 

Remember  the  OPA  scandal  that  has  put 
us  where  we  are  today — with  ^Igh  prices,  iij 
production,  and  business  in  a  tailspln? 

"Taxation  ahould  be  direct  where  the 
underprivileged  can  have  a  look  at  It.  To 
cause  them  to  believe  that  only  the  rich 
bear  these  prlce-spirallng  burdens  is  to  de- 
ceive them. 

"A  truth-ln-poUtlcs  act  to  impose  penal- 
ties upon  Etich  abuses  would  give  us  better 
government  Jtist  as  certainly  as  the  Securi- 
ties Act  has  given  us  better  bvslness. 

"The  standards  for  measuring  *he  honesty 
of  our  public  servants  who  ask  us  to  trust 
them  with  our  liberties  and  our  life  certainly 
cannot  be  lower  than  those  they  themselves 
have  laid  down  for  the  custodians  of  merely 
our  money." 

Well,  what  do  you  know?  Imagine  any- 
body rising  up  to  let  the  politicians  h:  ve  one 
like  that!  Imagine  a  businessman.  Imagine 
a  railroad  man.  whose  every  move  Is  under 
the  thumb  of  the  Government,  doing  It! 

Mr.  Young  has  certainly  got  hold  of  an 
idea  there. 

Imagine  the  effect  If  a  truth -in -politics 
act  had  been  in  force  these  16  years  past 
while  the  Government  was  extending  Its 
power  over  the  people  at  a  rate  unprece- 
dented in  our  history! 

Imagine  the  effect  If  the  truth  about  taxes 
were  brought  home  to  the  people  deceived 
by  the  late  Harry  Hopkins'  formula  of  "spend 
and  spend  and  spend,  and  tax  and  tax  and 
tax.  and  elect  and  elect  an.i  elect!" 

Imagine  the  effect  of  the  t-uth  about  our 
foreign  policy  had  It  ever  been  discovered! 

Well,  now  is  a  good  time  to  begin,  even  if 
late.  The  oncoming  Eightieth  Congress  can 
do  the  Job.  The  way  to  begin  It  Is.  of  course, 
by  the  formula  already  announced. 

The  Nation  is  going  to  get  mighty  sick  of 
hearing  what  the  New  Deal  has  done  to  it 
before  that  process  is  exhausted,  but  the 
facts  have  to  come  out. 

Maybe  when  they  have,  the  country  will  be 
ready  for  something  approaching  truth  in 
politics  for  a  while. 


Commnnity  Property  and  Income  Tax 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  California 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  10,  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Scholefleld,  one  of  the  lead- 


ing tax  accountants  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  on  the  subject  of  community 
property  and  Income  tax.  It  is  w<:!ll  worth 
reading,  and  definitely  shows  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Treasury  Department  In 
their  attempt  to  defeat  community-prop- 
erty laws. 

There  is  evidently  a  widespread  belief  that 
residents  in  so-called  commimity-property 
States,  with  a  prescience  which  even  they 
would  not  claim,  foreseeing  the  burdens  of 
income  tax  centuries  before  they  were  im- 
posed, protected  themselves  in  a  way  which 
was  not  quite  "cricket."  Anticipating  the 
heavy  taxation  which  Is  the  inevitable  result 
of  excessive  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, they  devised  and  enacted  the  com- 
munity-property laws  under  which  all  or 
part  of  the  Income  of  married  persons  resi- 
dent In  those  States  must  be  divided  for 
taxation,  thus  loading  an  unfair  portion  of 
the  Income  tax  on  residents  of  other  States. 

This  has  been  a  pet  peeve  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  recent  years,  but,  beyond  slip- 
ping over  an  amendment  to  the  code  relat- 
ing to  estate  taxes  when  the  representatives 
from  the  community-property  States  were 
looking  the  other  way  in  1942,  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  able  to  do  little  abotrt  It; 
however,  if  we  can  believe  what  we  read,  it 
now  proposes  that  Congress  should  permit 
the  married  residents  of  all  States  to  divide 
their  taxable  Incomes  in  two  returns,  thus, 
prestunably,  reducing  the  taxes  payable  by 
each. 

Lest  the  prospective  beneficiaries  of  this 
unwonted  generosity  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment become  unduly  elated,  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  way  to  reduce  taxes  is  to 
clip  the  wings  of  Government  and  to  reduce 
expenditures,  I  venture  to  point  out  certain 
disadvantages  attendant  upon  residence  in  a 
community-property  State,  or,  to  cover  less 
territory.  In  the  State  of  California.  This, 
you  will  agree,  is  a  tremendotis  admission  by 
a  southern  Csilifomlan,  but  It  must  be  made 
if  I  am  to  make  my  point. 

Whether  or  not  the  Treasury  Department 
Is  seriously  considering  such  a  course,  and 
waiving  the  question  of  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  make  Income  the  property  of 
those  who  do  not  own  It  under  State  law, 
there  may  be  some  value  in  pointing  out 
some  of  the  disadvantages  suffered  by  com- 
munity-property taxpayers. 

They  do  not  always  pay  lower  taxes.  There 
are  cases  of  wealthy  wives  with  working  hus- 
bands who  have  substantial  earned  income. 
In  such  cases  the  wife  must  pile  half  of  the 
husband's  earned  income  on  top  of  her  large 
Income  and  pay  tax  thereon  at  the  highest 
rates.  On  the  other  hand,  If  the  wife's  In- 
come Is  all  from  separate  property,  she  cannot 
Include  any  of  It  In  the  husband's  return, 
and  thus  lower  her  taxes.  The  result  is  tax- 
ation much  greater  thtm  would  be  paid  in 
similar  cases  by  residents  of  other  States. 

A  husband  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  on 
the  right  side  of  his  wife.  If  she  brings  action 
for  divorce,  especially  if  based  on  some  extra- 
marital activity  of  his,  she  will  claim,  and 
may  possibly  be  awarded,  the  whole  of  the 
community  property.  This  might  be  all  the 
husband's  property.  Or.  again,  if  the  wife 
dies  before  the  husband,  and  they  are  not  on 
good  terms,  she  might  will  away  her  full  half 
of  the  community  property  (which  she  has  a 
right  to  do)  and  seriously  embarrass  him  or 
ruin  him  In  his  business  if  all  the  community 
property  Is  Invested  therein. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  1942 
code  amendment,  as  reported  In  the  press, 
means  what  It  says,  all  the  community  prop- 
erty pays  estate  tax  on  the  death  of  the  party 
first  dying.  If  this  is  the  wife,  the  husband 
pays  on  property  which  is  his.  In  any  event, 
and  Irrespective  of  the  amendment,  he  has  to 
pay  on  one-half  of  the  community  property 
when  the  wife  dies,  although  he  earned  It  all. 


She  may  iMve  no  MtaU  from  which  the  tax 
can  be  paid.  , 

The  husband  has  the  maaagement  of  the 
community  property  but  he  cannot  give  It 
away  without  the  consent  of  the  wife,  even 
though  he  earned  It.  In  California  the  wife 
has.  under  State  law,  a  present  vested  Interest 
in  the  community  property,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  husband  cannot  give  her  any  substantial 
amount  therefrom  without  paying  Federal 
gift  tax. 

If  by  some  weird  construction  of  property 
rights  it  Is  ever  provided  that,  for  income- 
tax  purposes,  all  the  Income  of  husband  and 
wife  shall  be  equally  reported  in  separate  re- 
turns In  aU  States,  the  result  will  be  that 
tax  rates  must  be  Increased  to  raise  the  re- 
quired revenue:  so.  although  some  residents 
of  commimity-property  States  will  pay  more 
tax,  so  wUl  many  residents  (especially  un- 
married persons)  of  other  States. 

If  uniformity  Is  to  be  the  rule  in  every- 
thing, then  we  in  southern  California 
should  be  required  to  carry  umbrellas  and 
wear  rubbers  when  It  rains  In  New  York  or 
snows  In  Boston,  and  we  ahould  be  for- 
bidden to  breathe  the  ocean  air  because 
residents  of  Inland  States  are  deprived  of 
that  privilege.  What  we  should  do  when 
they  have  a  tornado  in  Florida  beggars  the 
Imagination. 

J.  B.  BcaoLsnsLD. 


The  Late  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERHELD 

or  nxnKm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  €,  1947 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  therein  an  editorial 
appearing  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  the  passing  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
late  director  general  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union: 

Oa.  LEO  S.  K>W« 

It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  tay  that  Dr. 
Leo  8.  Rowe  will  be  mourned  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  was  Indeed  a 
citizen  of  half  the  world,  if  not  the  whole  of 
it.  His  services  as  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  during  the  most  Impor- 
tant quarter  century  in  modern  times  were 
widely  useful.  He  lived  for  his  task,  was 
dedicated  to  It  with  all  his  soul.  News  of 
his  sudden  and  tragic  death  will  come  as 
a  shock  to  great  numlsers  of  people  who 
never  personally  met  him. 

Dr.  Howe's  Intellectual  powers  were  of  a 
very  high  order.  He  was  a  scholar  of  dis- 
tinction before  he  began  his  public  career. 
Skilled  in  the  philosophy  of  the  common 
law,  he  brought  to  his  endeavors  in  Wash- 
ington a  competency  for  equitable  Judgment 
which  made  his  knowledge  of  the  past  a 
dynamic  force  of  compelling  value.  He 
knew  thoroughly  the  essential  doctrines  of 
international  comity.  It  was  part  of  his 
equipment,  too,  that  he  understood  finan- 
cial, industrial,  and  commercial  problems  In 
their  larger  and  more  Inclusive  aspects.  He 
proved  his  talent  notably  in  the  Treasury 
and  State  Departments  before  he  was  chosen. 
In  1920,  to  carry  on  the  work  developed  by 
John  Barrett. 

But  Dr.  Rowe's  major  achievements  were 
not  mere  negotiations  between  governments. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  wonderful  heart,  a  simple 
and  kindly  man  who  cared  deeply  about 
humanity  without  regard  to  condition  or 
creed  or  class  or  any  other  limitation.    If 
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EXTENSION  OP  RElHARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREdENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  10 
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Washington,   D.   C. 
mentlng  December  30  on  the 
World  Bank  as  seen  by  a  high 
ber    of    the    Hou^e    Banking 
Committee    which    last    year 
hearings  on  the  Bretton  Woo<  s 
fore    approving    It.    Re 
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this  writer: 
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forts of  the  United  States  of  America  in  mat- 
ters of  Intemationai  cooperaticxi." 

CHAIRMAN  SPEMCE'S  CX>inCENT 

Asked  for  his  opinion  on  the  World  Bank, 
Representative  Bunt  Sfzncz,  of  Kentucky, 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  expiring  Congress, 
stated  to  the  writer,  "I  am  unfamiliar  with 
what  Is  behind  the  resignation  of  Eugene 
Meyer  or  with  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Bank,  but  if  something  is  wrong  I  have  no 
objection  to  reviewing  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment In  the  light  of  experience." 

WIIX    INSIST    ON    an    AMERICAN    PPESIDENT 

Among  non-Americans  discussed  in  World 
Bank  circles  for  president,  the  British  wanted 
to  advance  the  name  of  a  Canadian  other 
than  Graham  Towers.  However,  they  were 
deterred  by  the  fact  that  very  soon  after  the 
offldal  announcement  that  Eugene  Meyer 
would  resign  shortly.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
William  Clayton  appeared  personally  before 
the  Bank's  executive  directors  to  say  that 
the  United  States  of  America  felt  the  post 
should  go  to  an  American.  Mr.  Clayton  ar- 
gued that  at  the  Savannah  Governors"  meet- 
ing last  March  an  understanding  was  reached 
that  a  European  would  bead  the  Fund  and 
that  therefore  an  American  should  head  the 
Bank.  Mr.  Clayton  further  said  that  the 
United  States  Governme  t  feels  that  the 
executive  directors  should  elect  an  Ameri- 
can nominee 

Some  executive  directors,  reportedly  in- 
cluding the  British  and  also  Mr.  Machado, 
who  represents  various  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, are  said  to  have  reacted  unfavorably, 
although  not  necessarily  vocally,  to  this  di- 
rect intervention  In  the  Bank's  affairs — for 
which  Clayton  conceivably  may  not  be  per- 
sonally responsible. 

Many  here  are  still  expressing  mystifica- 
tion concerning  the  resignations  of  Mr. 
Meyer  and  Mr  Harold  Smith.  If  Mr.  Meyer 
at  the  beginning  really  intended  to  stay 
only  6  months,  they  are  asking  why  Mr. 
Smith  accepted  the  vice  presidency  at  all. 

If  the  next  World  Bank  president  should 
lack  Meyer's  banking  experience,  he  will  need 
a  vice  president  who  has  such  background, 
and  this  Smith  does  not  have.  In  any  case. 
Smith's  resignation  means  what  it  says,  and 
he  is  not  expected  to  remain  long  after  Mr. 
Meyer's  successor  takes  over. 

Meyer  took  the  post  In  the  spirit  of  public 
service.  It  is  reliably  reported  that  he  had 
not  carefully  read  the  Bank's  articles  of 
agreement  before  taking  the  Job,  perhaps 
assuming  that  the  president  of  the  World 
Bank  was  comparable  to  the  president  of.  a 
commercial  American  bank.  To  say  the 
least,  this  la  not  exactly  the  case. 


Trial  of  Arcbbishop  Aloysius  Stepinac 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  January  10.  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me,  I  extend  herewith  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  trial  of  Archbishop  Aloysius 
Stepinac.  of  Zagreb,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  Judicial  farce,  and  an  attempt  by  Tito  to 
stifle  the  Catholic  Church  In  Yugoslavia;  and 

Whereas  the  complainants  acted,  not  as 
prosecutors,  as  we  in  America  imderstand 
the  term,  but  as  persecutors;  not  only  of  the 
archbishop;  but  also  of  the  Holy  Mother 
Church:  Therefore  be  it 


Resolved.  That  we,  parishioners  and  friends 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  Church,  Bray- 
ton  Avenue.  Providence,  R.  I.,  duly  assembled 
at  the  Narragansett  Hotel,  Providence,  on 
December  8,  1946,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  parish,  do  hereby  protest  the  proceedings 
whereby  the  archbishop  received  a  sentence 
of  16  years  imprisonment,  and  we  demand  the 
Immediate  release  of  Archbishop  Stepinac. 
and  also  for  the  cessation  of  persecutions  of 
Catholics  in  Yugoslavia;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  President  Truman,  to  our  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  to  our  Representatives 
in  the  United  States  Congress. 

December  8,  1946. 


Elections  in  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  10,  1947 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Carlton  F.  Wells,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  a  memorandum 
from  Mr.  Wells,  as  the  chairman,  Michi- 
gan Committee  of  Americans  for  Poland, 
in  the  matter  of  the  coming  elections  in 
Poland: 

Universitt  or  Michigan, 
Departicent  or  English  Languagc 

AND   LiTERATtrRX, 

Ann  Arbor.  January  8.  1947. 
The  Honorable  T.  S.  Gordon, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon  :  As  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken advocates  of  a  free  and  Independent 
Poland,  you  will  be  Interested  In  the  two 
statements  enclosed  relating  to  the  forth- 
coming elections  In  Poland.  They  will  tell 
you  little  that  you  do  not  already  know  of 
the  mockery  of  "free  and  unfettered  elec- 
tions" that  Poland  Is  now  having  imposed  on 
It  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.-puppet  regime.  Sydney 
Gruson,  In  the  New  York  Times  for  January 
3,  had  an  even  more  up-to-date  account  of 
the  grim,  ruthless,  totalitarian  tyranny  that 
the  U.  S.  A.  at  Yalta  helped  to  fasten  on 
25,000.000  Poles. 

No  doubt  you  have  seen  W.  L.  White's 
article  In  the  January  Reader's  Digest — an 
honest,  dispassionate,  informing  report  on 
the  Poles. 

I  don't  know— who  does?— the  United 
States'  next  nftve  after  January  19.  The 
cruel  dilemma  confronting  Britain  and  the 
United  States  Is  terribly  calculated  to  make 
the  Polish  people  suffer — not  the  unspeak- 
able Blerut  regime.  Hence,  the  Inadequacy 
of  any  rule-of-thumb  principle  such  as  our 
apparent  State  Department's  view  that  a 
badly  behaved  government  cannot  expect  aid 
from  America.  Alas,  the  penalty  for  such 
punitive  action  toward  Poland  would  be  to 
starve  the  Poles  for  the  misbehaviors  of  a 
government  not  of  their  choosing  but  of 
Moscow's  and— to  a  degree— Britain's  and 
America's. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Carlton  F.  Wells. 

Michigan  CoMMrrrEE  or 

Americans  for  Poland. 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

MEMORANDtnc 

Two  timely  articles  on  the  coming  Polish 
elections  of  January  19.  1947:  Poland  Pre- 
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pares  for  the  Elections,  by  Zygmunt  Zaremba: 
Is  Democracy  Too  Good  for  Poland?  by  Feliks 
Gross. 

Questions  of  far-reaching  import  must  be 
frankly  faced  by  Americans  in  the  weeks  im- 
mediately ahead.  The  ak>ove  articles  from 
the  liberal  New  Leader  provide  authoritative, 
factual  answers  to  these  two  questions: 

1.  Is  there  even  an  outside  chance  that 
the  free  and  unfettered  elections  promised 
Poland  2  years  ago  at  Yalta  will  be  realized? 

2.  Or  Is  the  pattern  of  totalitarian,  terror- 
ist elections — already  imposed  on  Bulgaria 
(October  27)  and  Rumania  (November  19)  — 
to  be  Imposed  on  25,000,000  Poles? 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  of  the  other 
day  also  relates  to  the  coming  Polish  elections 
on  January  19: 

"Under  the  Yalta  agreement,  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  together 
with  Russia,  assumed  definite  obligations 
to  see  to  it  that  the  peoples  of  liberated 
Europe  have  the  right  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  will  live.  In 
conformity  with  the  Atlantic  Charter.  This 
pledge  has  been  redeemed  everywhere  except 
In  eastern  Europe,  where  it  has  become  a 
mockery.  •  •  •  Marshal  Tito  continues 
to  rule  Yugoslavia  with  an  iron  hand;  Georgi 
Dimltrov,  former  head  of  the  Comintern  and 
inventer  of  its  Trojan  Horse  tactics,  has  taken 
over  Bulgaria;  and  Rumania  faces  a  like  de- 
velopment." 

The  Michigan  Committee  of  Americans  for 
Poland  believes  that  it  is  In  our  own  country's 
long-term  interests  that  America  face  up  to 
the  U.  S.  8.  R.'s  record  In  eastern  Europe. 
And  it  further  believes  that  leaders  of  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  can  best  serve  those  long- 
term  Interests  by  assessing  that  record  hon- 
estly and  fearlessly,  particularly  as  it  emerges 
in  connection  with  the  January  19  elections. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Carlton  P.  Wells, 
Chairman,   Michigan   Committee   of 
Americans  for  Poland.     ■ 


The  Founding  Fathers  Said,  "For  Our- 
selves and  Our  Posterity,  We  Do 
Ordain  and  Establish" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  10,  1947 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  1 
listened  to  the  long  budget  message  of 
the  President  today.  I  kept  remembering 
the  phrase  so  often  used  by  the  men  who 
founded  this  Republic  as  expressed  In  the 
Constitution  itself  and  in  many  early 
state  papers.  They  were  wont  to  say. 
'Tor  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  we  do 
ordain  and  establish."  I  am  Inclined  to 
think  that  they  were  quite  sincere  in  this 
explanation  of  motive  for  their  policy. 
However,  I  have  sometimes  sadly  smiled 
at  the  sarcastic  wit  of  the  fellow  who 
said,  "What  has  posterity  done  for  me 
that  I  should  do  anything  for  him?" 
While  this  may  have  been  said  jokingly, 
it  too  often  indicates  the  attitude  of  the 
present  generation  in  most  of  our  per- 
sonal attitudes  and  actions. 

At  this  moment,  at  the  close  of  the 
most  terrible  war  in  human  history,  when 
the  young  men  who  are  our  posterity 
saved  this  Nation  from  destruction,  only 
a  mtwit  could  have  the  audacity  to  ask, 
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"What  hsis  posterity  done  for  me?"  Re- 
versed as  it  may  seem,  our  posterity  has 
done  more  for  us  in  these  recent  terrible 
years  than  we  can  ever  do  for  our  pos- 
terity. However,  that  does  not  excuse 
us  from  the  obligation  to  think  of  and 
act  toward  benefiting  posterity. 

The  President's  Budget  message  today 
was  certainly  not  devoid  of  thought  and 
consideration  for  posterity.  In  the  broad 
outline  of  suggested  national  policy 
which  we  have  just  heard  from  him.  the 
long  future  of  our  country  came  in  for 
as  much  consideration  as  did  its  imme- 
diate future.  When  the  President  recom- 
mends, as  he  did  today.  Federal  aid  for 
education,  he  was  certainly  thinking 
both  of  the  immediate  and  of  the  long 
future,  and  naturally  of  posterity  as  well 
as  of  ourselves.  I  approve  and  applaud 
the  President's  recommendation  for  gen- 
erous financial  aid  to  the  American  pub- 
lic schools. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  what  the  Presi- 
dent's message  said  about  a  wise  policy 
toward  our  national  resources.  Un- 
doubtedly the  message  in  its  entirety  will 
elaborate  on  the  treatment  of  all  of  the 
natural  resources  which  our  Nation 
should  husband  and  develop.  The  text 
of  the  message  refers  to  our  natural  re- 
sources, of  mines,  forests,  soils,  and 
rivers  with  a  recommendation  that  they 
be  conserved  and  engineered  for  the  pres- 
ent and  future  benefit  of  the  country. 
This  is  a  matter  very  dear  to  my  heart. 

Great  statesmen — many  of  them  from 
Missouri — have  looked  upon  the  West 
during  the  last  century  or  so  and  have 
seen  the  possibilities  of  exploiting  or  de- 
veloping it  to  add  to  our  national  wealth. 
It  is  significant  that  President  Truman's 
home  town,  Independence.  Mo.,  histori- 
cally was  the  jumping-ofif  place  for 
Americans  entering  the  far  West,  for  it 
was  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail,  and  through  Independence.  Mo., 
those  influences  operated,  by  which  a 
large  part  of  the  West  was  acquired  and 
came  under  the  American  flag. 

Even  before  the  Santa  Fe  tiaflflc  en- 
riched America,  the  great  fur  traffic,  cen- 
tering in  St.  Louis,  passed  through  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  as  a  focal  point  from  the 
mountains  and  rivers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West.  Small  wonder  that  this 
present-day  Missourian  in  the  White 
House,  coming  from  the  great  bend  of 
the  Missouri  River,  should  recognize  the 
possibility  of  enriching  the  Nation 
through  a  proper  development  of  the 
West.  A5  surely  as  the  mining  industry, 
the  cattle  industry,  and  the  'umber  in- 
dustry, have  added  to  national  wealth  in 
other  days,  so  will  reclamation,  hydro- 
electric-power production,  and  similar 
western  developments  new  add  to  our 
wealth,  stabilize  our  economy,  furnish 
continued  employment  to  all  of  our  peo- 
ple and  create  new  tax-paying  wealth  to 
service  the  national  debt  at  this  critical 
juncture. 

Therefore,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the 
President  in  this  message  today  speak  of 
such  expenditures  for  developing  our 
national  resources  as  national  in"est- 
ments,  for  such  they  really  are.  This  is 
one  part  of  the  President's  policy  mes- 
sage which  I  trust  Congress  wIM  consider 
in  a  broad  light  and  approve  by  proper 
legislative  action. 


Hycbroelectnc  Power  DcTelopment  oa  the 
Columbia  River  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  10,  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
James  H.  Polhemus,  president.  Portland 
General  Electric  Co.,  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation. Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Friday,  October  25. 1946: 

I  am  much  pleased  to  appear  before  this 
organization,  which  has  as  its  prime  pur- 
pose the  furthering  of  navigational  develop- 
ment on  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers, 
because  for  many  years  I  was  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  harbor  and  channel  improve- 
ments on  the  lower  Columbia  which  estab- 
lished this  locality  as  a  deep-wate'  port  of 
major  importance.  I  have  also  had  much 
more  than  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the 
development  program  on  the  upper  river. 
From  1911  to  1914,  I  was  an  engineer  and 
superintendent  of  construction  of  The 
Dalles-Celllo  Canal,  which,  together  with 
the  Cascade  locks  project,  was  the  first  ef- 
fort of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  develop 
greater  navigational  use  of  the  Columbia 
waterways  system.  My  conviction  that  these 
and  later  projects  have  proved  of  immeasur- 
able value  to  the  Columbia  basin  certainly 
is  as  deep  as  that  of  any  of  you  now  In 
this  room. 

However,  navigation  as  such  Is  not  my 
subject  today,  except  as  it  Is  related  to  the 
incidental  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  multipurpose  dams  now  built 
or  projected.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  "in- 
cidental development"  because  I  firmly  be- 
lieve— and  1  may  add  that  my  belief  is  one 
shared  unanimously  by  the  management  of 
the  company  I  now  represent — that  the  gen- 
eration of  power  from  the  Federal  dams  in- 
spired primarily  as  navigation  and  reclama- 
tion  projects  In  many  respects  transcends 
these  latter  two  objectives  In  Importance. 
Especially  is  this  true  right  now  when  the 
region  is  faced  with  a  critical  power  short- 
age at  the  very  time  when  Its  development 
Is  expanding  at  a  rate  probably  not  sur- 
passed during  any  previous  period  In  our 
history. 

I  should  like  to  commence  by  quoting  a 
recent  statement  of  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver.  Ad- 
ministrator of  *.he  Bonneville  project,  one 
of  your  speakers  today.  It  was  one  he  made 
before  congressional  hearings  while  seeking 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Bonnenile 
project.     He  said: 

"The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  as 
I  see  it  today  is  a  public  utility.  It  has  all 
of  the  obligations  ot  a  public-utility  status, 
and  when  a  public  utility  enters  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  serving  the  people  of  a  given 
area  with  an  essential  service  it  undertakes 
large  responsibilities.  One  of  them  is  to 
see  that  that  service  is  adequate,  from  the 
time  It  starts,  as  long  as  that  utility  is  In 
existence. 

"We  are  now  In  that  position  for  the  large 
part  of  the  Northwest.  The  Oovemment, 
as  I  see  it,  is  now  in  the  position  of  having 
undertaken  a  responsibility  of  supplying 
the  distributing  agencies  in  the  Northwest 
and  therefore  the  people  of  the  Northwest, 
through  those  distributing  agencies,  whether 
they  are  public  or  private,  with  an  essential 
■ervtee.  and  we  can't  withdraw.    W*  caa't 
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be  too  handicapped  in  the 
aervlce  by  appropriations." 

I  want  to  say  that  I  a^ee 
with   that   statement,   and   I 
something  of  my  own  to  It. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the 
the  responsibility  referred  to 
to  serve  the  people  erf  the 
adeqxute  supply  of  federally 
trie  power  on  a  continuing 
bests — is  one  which  does  not 
eratlon  alone.    The  construction 
Domlcally  feasible  and   soundfy 
transmission  network  to  carry 
tlXMe    dlstrlbution-load    cente 
and  exists,  and  the  provlsloi^ 
Interconnection  facilities  with 
Ing  systems  which  achieve 
the  homes,  farms,  and  industries 
sume  the  power  Is  equally  as 
the  construction  of  dams  and 
We  can't  use  the  one  wlthou 

Bver   since   the   Inception 
Portland  General  Electric  Co 
now  is.   the   medium   througl 
than  half  the  people  of  the 
can  receive  this  power  and 

Portland   General    Electric 
obligations  and  responsibllitl< 
pie  It  serves,  and  I  want  it 
I   sptnk   In   their   behalf   wh4n 
irreparable  injury   will   be 
to   all   the   people  of   this 
of    us    In    the    electric 
we  represent  privately  owned 
the  agencies  of  Government 
and   our   obligation   to 
needs  of  the  people  at  the  ver 
aopears    that    we    have   the 
make  our  longest  strlrt's 
the  destiny  of  the  Northwest 
dustrlal.  agricultural,  and 

We  need  more  dams,  mori 
more  tranamlswton  lines,  and 
nectlons.  and   we   need    their 
believe  we  can  squeeze  by 
peak  season,  which  normally 
cember,  although  not  without 
steam -generation    plants    at 
capacities.    It  wiU  take  all 
a  united  front  of  all  other 
to  secure  the  necessary 
to  do   the   necessary 
facilities   needed   to  meet  th< 
year  from  now 

Another  word  in  behalf  of 
company  serves.     Since  the 
Bonneville  project.  Portland 
Co.  has  believed  that  Its  Job 
power  to  the  people  as  quicfly 
large  amounts  as  possible.  In 
advantafje  of  its  low -cost 
be  Immediately  enjoyed.     We 
our  transmission  and 
to    the   extent   of    millions 
have    refrained    from 
plants  of  our  own  ever  sine* 
of  the  Bonneville   project 

It  should  be  clear  In  everyo 
The  decision  of  Portland 
and  scnne  other  distributing 
not  to  proceed  with  the 
own  generation  facilities  was 
a  sincere  desire  to  cooperate  I 
for  Columbia  River 
that  would  best  serve  the 

When    the    Bonneville    was 
lURe  power  surplus  was 
It  was  waiting  to  l>e  used.    It 
low  cost  could  not  benefit 
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We  believed  then,  and  we  bel 
It  was  our  duty  to  the  peopl  • 
bring    them    the    benefits    of 
projects  as  Bonneville  Just 
was  In  our  power  to  do  so. 
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eratlng  plants  to  compete  with  Federal 
projects.  We  were  Bonneville's  first  ctis- 
tomer,  and  have  always  been  its  largest  dis- 
tributor. Bonneville  and  Coulee  power  now 
supplies  more  than  two-thlxds  of  the  kilo- 
watt-hours used  by  our  ctutomers  and.  as 
this  amount  has  grown,  repeated  rate  reduc- 
tions have  been  made. 

The  result  has  been  that  our  present  rate 
structure  is  built  upon  the  continuing  avail- 
ability of  federally  generated  power  In 
amounts  adequate  to  meet  not  only  the  pres- 
ent but  the  future  demands  of  our  people. 
If  these  needs  are  not  fvaOlled,  It  is  these 
people  who  will  be  hurt. 

We  are  providing  ample  transmission  and 
distribution  capacity  for  the  rapidly  Increas- 
ing loads  on  our  system.  Our  plans  are 
being  made  in  detail  for  5  years  in  the  future 
and  call  for  yearly  expenditures  of  around 
t3.000.000.  We  have  over  MXKW.OOO  worth  of 
equipment  now  In  order. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  merely  that,  serious 
as  Is  the  present  problem  of  power  supply  and 
Interconnection  bottlenecks  for  this  region. 
It  Is  not  so  serious  that  we  cant  lick  it  If 
we  all  go  to  work  In  harmony  and  with  the 
same  common  piupose  that  we  had  In  the 
recent  war.  Together  we  met  the  full  de- 
mand for  power  then.  Together  we  can  do 
It  now. 
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Address  by  Hon.  B.  B.  Hkkenlooper,  of 
Iowa,  at  Opening  of  Iowa  Centennial 
Exliibition  in  the  Confressional  Library 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or        I 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  13.  1947 

Mi .  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
on  December  28  last,  the  State  of  Iowa 
observed  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  admission  into  the  Union.  In  that 
connection  I  made  some  remarks  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  Iowa  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion there  and  the  ceremony  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  I  made  on  that  occa- 
sion be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"lOWAT"  AND  IOWA  Of  HI8TOBT 

In  May  1673  a  party  of  French  voyageurs 
left  Green  Bf  y  In  Wisconsin  bound  for  the 
West.  Par  behind  them  lay  a  maze  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  the  reck  of  Quebec,  and  the  Court 
of  France.  Ahead  lay  the  wilderness. 
Through  the  forests  the  canoes  glided,  by  the 
Fox  River,  then  over  the  portage  worn  by 
countless  Indian  feet,  and  down  the  Ouiscon- 
sln  River  Heading  the  company  were 
Father  Jacques  Marquette  and  Louis  JolUet. 
One  represented  Father  Claude  Dablon. 
Superior  at  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  New 
Prance,  eager  to  gain  a  new  empire  for  the 
faith.  The  other  traveled  with  orders  from 
Count  Prontenac  and  Jean  Baptlste  Talon, 
the  Governor  and  Intendant,  to  follow  the 
great  river  of  the  West  to  the  sea  and  secure 
Its  banks  for  France. 

Day  after  day  the  paddles  dipped  and  rose, 
and  on  Jime  17  the  canoes  cut  Into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, "this  so  renowened  river,"  as  Mar- 
quette called  it.  Ahead,  on  the  sunset  shore, 
rose  the  bluffs  and  wooded  hills  of  "loway." 
The  great  river  was  delightful,  not  a  thick 
muddy  flood  coUing  through  malarial  fiats. 


tout  a  mesh  of  clear  channels  and  woodsy 
Islands.  They  glided  for  a  while,  and  trekked 
inland  from  the  west  bank  to  pass  a  pipe  with 
the  Illinois,  who  had  fled  to  "loway"  from  the 
wrath  of  the  dreaded  Iroquois. 

There  were  rivers  flowing  from  a  westward 
country  full  of  grasses,  flowers,  deer,  bison, 
and  wUd  birds  that  change  their  season  in 
the  night.  They  saw  the  prairies,  some  day 
to  be  described  by  an  American  poet  In 
another  tongue — 

"The  unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful. 
For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no 
name." 

— William  Cvllen  Bryant. 

Other  Frenchmen  came.  Pierre  Charles 
Le  Sueur,  ascending  the  Mississippi  about 
1700  to  find  the  lead  mines  of  Perrot.  saw 
the  open  prairie  above  the  Des  Moines  River. 
His  talented  young  companion,  Jean  Penl- 
caud.  later  described  familiar  features  of 
eastern  Iowa  in  his  record  of  the  Journey. 
And  the  Jesuit  Father  Charlevoix  In  1721  re- 
ported that  "the  River  Molngona  (1.  e.,  the 
Des  Molqes)  issues  from  the  midst  of  an 
Immense  meadow,  which  swarms  with  Buf- 
f-  oes  and  other  wild  beasts."  But  that  time 
the  French  were  mining  lead  on  the  upper 
Mississippi,  and  for  many  years  their  maps 
of  the  Great  Valley  had  shown  the  bluffs, 
mines,  and  rivers  of  Iowa,  the  distant  lodges 
of  the  loways  and  Otoes,  and  mysterious 
lakes  far  in  the  Northwest,  now  recognized 
as  those  of  the  Okobojl  region. 

Iowa  had  emerged  Into  mapped  and  writ- 
ten history,  but  for  many  years  to  come, 
only  as  an  undefined  vastness  where  French, 
Britons,  and  Spaniards  fought  and  schemed 
for  lead  and  furs,  and  Intrigued  for  the 
friendship  of  Indian  tribes,  who  never 
dreamed  that  those  adventurers  were — 

"Among    the    skirmishers    that    teased    the 
future. 
Precursors     of      the      grave      slow-moving 

millions 
Already  destined  to  the  westward-faring." 
—Willa  Gather.  Macon  Prairie. 

It  was  a  battleground  also  of  two  Indian 
cultures.  Slouan  and  Algonklan,  for  it  lay 
between  the  eastern  woods  and  the  high 
plains  where  the  bison  was  lord. 

In  the  shifts  of  war  and  diplomacy  "loway" 
was  shrffled  from  one  empire  to  another: 
From  Prance  to  Spain  in  1762.  and  back  again 
briefly  to  France  under  Napoleon,  who  tossed 
It  Into  the  lap  of  the  United  States.  Then 
It  became  successively  a  part  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin. 

Lead  and  furs  made  Iowa's  history  for 
more  than  a  century  after  Le  Sueur.  They 
brought  the  miners,  hunters,  and  traders, 
who  controlled  and  often  intermarried  with 
the  Indian.  Across  those  years  pass  the 
picturesque  figures  of  Jullen  Dubuque  with 
his  "Mines  of  Spain"  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  Spanish  Governor  Carondelet  :n  1796:  the 
Yankee  explorers  Jonathan  Carver  and  Peter 
Pond;  Jean  Baptlste  Faribault:  and  the 
trader.  Thomas  O.  Anderson,  who  had  an 
artist's  eye  for  "the  Uttle  Islands  of  wood 
scattered  over  the  boundless  plains."  And 
there  was  Jean  Baptlste  Trudeau.  who  repre- 
sented Spain,  traded  on  the  Des  Moiner,  and 
in  1794  Intended  to  reach  the  Rockies  by 
way  of  the  Missouri.  There  "-e-e  the  set- 
tlers, like  Basil  Giard  and  Louis  Honore 
TesBon,  who  got  titles  from  Spair.  built  low. 
comfortable  houses  and  planttd  gardens. 
And  many  others  enter  the  crowded  pageant: 
Manuel  Usa.  John  Colter,  Wilson  Price  Hunt, 
Pierre  Dcrion,  Antolne  Le  Claire.  Russel  Farn- 
ham.  Matirlce  Blondeau,  and  the  tragic 
George  Oavenport,  whose  name  is  proudly 
borne  by  a  city.  • 

Always  there  was  the  Indian,  and  always 
the  increasing  pressure  of  the  white  man, 
from  the  defeat  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  by 
the  French  in  1734-35  to  the  showman's  visit 
of  the  loways  to  Europe  in  1845.  led  by  young 
Mahaska  or  White  Cloud.    The  traces  of  the 
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hunter  and  the  trader  were  gossamer  threads 
through  the  wilderness,  but  after  Jefferson's 
bold  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803  the  ex- 
plorations of  the  white  man  closed  around 
the  Indians'  "loway"  in  an  ever-tightening 
mesh.  First  Lewis  and  Clark  built  their  fires 
along  the  tawny  Missouri,  and  buried  Ser- 
geant Floyd  on  the  bluff  by  the  present  Sioux 
City.  Then  Pike  ascended  the  Mississippi, 
and  after  nim  came  the  Oregon-Astoria  party 
on  the  Missouri,  Stephen  H.  Long,  Governor 
Lewis  Cass  and  Henry  R  Schoolcraft,  and 
Gen.  Henry  Atkinson.  In  1820  Kearney's 
party  struck  boldly  across  the  emptiness 
from  Council  Bluffs  to  the  St.  Peter  or 
Minnesota  River,  giving  Iowa  a  claim  to  a  far 
northern  boundary.  In  1816  the  southern 
limit  was  defined,  and  20  years  later  another 
explorer,  Albert  M.  Lea.  published  a  little 
book  that  gave  Iowa  a  definite  place  and 
name.  So  claims  the  State  historical  society. 
With  the  explorers  came  forts,  beginning 
with  Madison  in  1808-09.  and  then  agents, 
and  treaties,  and  the  Indian  was  doomed: 
Keokuk.  Wapello.  Poweshiek.  Appanoose. 
Black  Hawk,  in  treaty  after  treaty,  from  1824 
to  1842.  signed  away. the  heritage  of  the  race. 
Black  Hawk  fought  .n  Illinois,  retreated, 
pined  In  captivity,  visited  that  other  warricn: 
Andrew  Jackson,  dictated  his  story  to  An- 
tolne LeClaire.  and  then  died  in  Iowa.  The 
Black  Hawk  Purchase  Treaty  alone  sur- 
rendered 6.000.000  acres  In  eastern  Iowa.  The 
red  man  faded  to  the  Western  reservations; 
only  the  crafty  Inkpadutah  made  a  last 
gesture  of  savage  resentment  in  the  Spirit 
Lake  Massacre  of  1857 — the  year  oi  Iowa's 
second  constitution,  that  permitted  banks 
and  corporations.  The  Indian  was  not  of 
that  vrorld.  With  him  faded  also  the 
buffalo: 

"But  the  flower-fed  buffaloes  of  the  sjH-lng 
Left  us  long  ago. 

They  trundle  around  the  hills  no  more 
With  the  Pawnees  lying  low." 

— Vachel  Lindsay. 

Already  "loway"  had  become  Iowa  and  had 
lived  a  rich  and  exciting  history.  It  had 
been  a  vast  organized  territory  stretching 
from  Missouri  to  Canada,  a  bright  n^s- 
paper  editor  had  called  its  people  "Hawk- 
eyes."  and  Robert  Lucas  had  come  to  govern 
them  and  to  be  agreeably  disappointed  at 
finding  them  not  crude  and  bumptious,  as 
he  had  feared.  The  people  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  get  used  to  being  a  territory,  when 
a  vigorous  agitation  for  statehood  began  to 
seethe.  It  gathered  speed  slowly  until  1844, 
when  a  popularly  elected  convention  drafted 
a  constitution,  then  it  lagged  for  2  years 
while  the  Hawkeyes  Insisted  upon  their 
natural  western  limit — the  Missouri.  Then 
Congress  yielded  to  them,  accepted  their 
constitution,  and  passed  the  bill  which  Pres- 
ident Polk  signed  100  years  ago  today,  cre- 
ating the  twenty-ninth  State — Iowa. 

Who  were  those  lowans,  who  made  the 
two  constitutions  of  1846  and  1857?  And 
why  were  there  two? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  lowas.  The  first 
was  the  child  of  the  Great  River,  the  Iowa 
of  the  miner,  the  trader  and  trapper,  the 
Indian  agent  and  interpreter,  the  soldier, 
and  the  hill  farmer  of  the  old  eastern  coun- 
ties. That  early  Iowa  derived  mainly  from 
the  Upper  South  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  and 
had  a  southern  and  democratic  flavor. 
Burlington,  Port  Madison,  and  Keokuk  were 
steamboat  towns  with  fine  spacious  homes, 
and  looked  to  St.  Louis,  while  Dubuque  be- 
came a  lumber  town  and  faced  north.  The 
people  came  largely  by  the  rivers  and  tended 
to  stay  near  them.  They  were  Mississippi 
French,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  and  their  homes 
and  manners  reflected  those  of  the  Ohio, 
the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  and  the 
Missouri.  They  were  Jacksonlan — the 
Whigs  called  them  "Locofocos" — and  they 
sent  a  Mlssourlair.  Augustus  Caesar  Dodge, 
to  Congress  as  Territorial  Delegate  and  later 


as  Senator.  They  were  anything  but  sub- 
missive, but  they  respected  law,  held  trials 
to  suppress  the  lawless,  and  formed  claim 
associations  to  protect  their  rights  to  the 
land. 

The  second  Iowa,  as  one  is  tempted  to  call 
It.  was  something  different.  It  came  less  by 
the  rivers,  more  and  more  by  land  as  the 
turnpikes  and  then  the  railroads  thrust  across 
the  Mississippi  and  Into  the  rolling  prairies 
of  the  interior.  In  1854  Iowa  had  not  a  mile 
of  railroad  track,  but  by  1866  the  bigstacked 
locomotives  puffed  to  the  Missouri.  This  was 
the  Iowa  of  the  homesteader,  draw^u  by  the 
glowing  immigrant  guides  and  land  advertise- 
ments, and  coming  increasingly  from  the 
Northeast  and  from  Europe.  In  1840  Iowa 
was  almost  purely  native  American  and 
rather  southern,  but  by  1856  it  was  11  per- 
cent foreign-bom.  and  4  years  later  con- 
tained 25.000  New  Englanders.  The  Yankees 
came  In  groups,  bringing  their  love  of  the 
village,  the  Congregational  Church,  and  the 
college — as  at  GrinneU.  The  change  was  re- 
flected In  the  election  of  1856.  when  Iowa 
turned  Republican,  and  elected  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  James  W.  Grimes,  as  Governor,  and 
an  niinoisan,  James  Harlan,  as  United  States 
Senator. 

The  newcomers  descended  upon  Iowa  like 
a  landslide,  pushing  the  population  from 
192.000  in  1850  to  674,000  in  1860.  and  to 
1,600,000  in  1880.  They  were  attracted  by  re- 
ports of  the  rich  prairies,  farm  lands,  for 
Iowa  is  over  90  percent  tillable,  a  proportion 
no  other  State  can  rival.  The  earliest  set- 
tlers tended  to  cling  to  the  streams  and 
groves,  but  as  the  leafy  places  filled  up  and 
the  railroads  strtick  out  for  the  faraway  Mis- 
souri, the  pioneers  ventured  out  into  bound- 
less light  and  space,  and  became  a  really  new 
p>eople.  whatever  their  origins. 

"It  is  strange  to  live  on  the  high  world  In  the 

stare 
Of  the  naked  sun  and  the  stars. 
Men  In  the  old  lands  housed  by  their  rivers. 
They  built  their  towns  in  the  vales  In  the 

earth's  shelter. 
We  first  Inhabit  the  world.     We  dwell 
On  the  half  earth,  on  the  open  curve  of  a 

continent. 
It  Is  strange  to  sleep  in  the  bare  stars  and 

to  die 
On  an  open   land   where  few   bury  before 

us." 

— MacLeish,  American  Letter. 

They  brought  flocks,  herds,  droves,  wives, 
and  broods  of  children,  the  family  Bible,  and 
the  schoolteacher,  and  oxen  to  pull  the  great 
plows  for  breaking  the  hard  prairie  sodr  So 
the  life  of  our  Inland  Iowa  grew  westward  by 
rivers  with  strange  names  like  Nlshnabotna 
and  Wapslpinlcon.  The  prairie  world  was 
new  and  wonderftil  with  Its  warm  winds  from 
the  southwest.  Its  bright  high  stars,  driving 
storms  and  steely  cold,  long  lines  of  Are,  trips 
to  town  and  to  the  Inevitable  mill.  How 
beautiful  the  prairie  looked  to  a  newcomer 
In  spring  Is  vividly  told  In  the  Journal  of  an 
Englishwoman.  Jean  Rio  Pearce,  a  Mormon 
pilgrim  of  1851: 

"The  weather  Is  now  fine  and  the  flowers 
are  lifting  their  heads  and  looking  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever.  There  are  a  great  variety 
of  flowers  growing  on  the  prairie,  such  as  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  at  home.  We  are 
constantly  vralklng  over  -Tloleta,  primroses, 
daisies,  bluebells,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  colum- 
bines of  every  shade,  from  white  to  the  deep- 
est purple,  Virginia  stocks  in  large  patches. 
The  wild  rose,  too,  Is  plentiful,  perf liming 
the  air  for  miles." 

The  human  flood  washed  over  Iowa  as  the 
railroads  spread  their  net.  eventually  leaving 
no  place  more  than  12  mUes  from  the  loco- 
motive's whistle.  The  counties  advanced, 
tier  after  tier,  until  they  checkerboarded  the 
State  to  the  Missouri.  The  old  river  towna 
of  the  Bast  began  to  look  rather  uneasily  at 
new  cities  rising  in  the  interior,  as  the  capi- 
tal moved  to  Des  Moines.   And  the  steamboat 


interests  recognized  the  enemy,  and  fought 
rails  and  bridges.  And  when  a  steamboat 
rammed  the  Rock  Island  bridge.  Iowa  first 
heard  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  railroad 
lawyer. 

The  mixed  blood  and  the  strangers 
came,  Hollanders  fleeing  from  a  frigid  state 
church.  Hungarians  from  Austrian  rule.  Nor- 
wegians from  the  cold  hillside  farms.  Swedes 
and  Danes  from  their  landlords.  Germans 
from  the  Prtisslan  military  caste.  Bohemians 
from  foreign  oppression.  CoUectlvlst  Chris- 
tians like  the  Amana  people.  Socialist  ideal- 
ists like  the  Icarlans,  and  Mormons  an  their 
way  to  their  garden  In  the  desert.  All  fotmd 
a  welcome  and  homes  in  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic Iowa.  Even  Abner  Kneeland  and  hts 
Freethinkers,  who  settled  near  Farmington 
in  1839  wa«  not  cast  out. 

lowans  were  a  mixed  breed,  but  they  were 
generally  of  one  mind,  respecting  the  then 
deep  cleavage  «n  the  American  people: 
slavery  against  freedom.  They  supported  the 
doctrine  of  Chief  Justice  Charles  Maaon  of 
their  own  supreme  court.  In  the  case  of 
Ralph,  that  when  a  slave  lived  on  their  soil 
with  the  consent  uf  his  master,  he  became  a 
free  man.  They  elected  a  Unionist  for  Gov- 
ernor. Samuel  J.  Klrkwood.  and  when  the 
storm  broke,  sent  about  80.000  men  to  war. 
lowans  fought  to  hold  Mlssoxirl  in  the 
Union,  an  Iowa  regiment  led  the  furious  as- 
sault on  Port  Donelson,  Tenn..  and  Iowmu 
were  In  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  In 
1864  Iowa  helped  to  reelect  Llnooln  to 
complete  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  •  •  •  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  The  State  earned  its  Inscription 
on  the  Washington  Monument:  "Iowa:  the 
affections  of  her  people,  like  the  rtvers  of 
her  borders,  flow  to  an  Inseparable  Union." 
Following  the  war,  an  Iowa  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Samuel  F. 
Miller  (the  flrst  appointed  from  t>eyond 
the  Mississippi),  checked  the  trend  to  na- 
tional absolutism  by  deciding  that  our  peo- 
ple are  citizens  fif  States  as  vrell  as  of  the 
Nation.  Anothar  lowan.  George  W.  McCrary. 
proposed  the  tribunal  that  possibly  averted 
more  civil  strife  by  deciding  the  bitterly  con- 
tested Presidential  election  of  1876. 

Iowa  has  done  more  than  her  share  In 
every  war  since  the  Mexican  and  the  one  to 
save  the  Union,  and  In  peacetime  has  pre- 
served a  loyal  and  conservative  character. 
The  jieople,  to  preserve  their  econonUc  inde- 
pendence, have  sometimes  supported  seem- 
ingly radical  but  really  conservative  move- 
ments like  the  Greenback  campaign  against 
monopoly.  But  in  the  1890's,  when  their 
neighbors  went  overboard  for  populism  and 
free  silver,  lowans  shunned  economic  heresy. 
Their  tradition  of  stability  has  been  one  of 
their  many  gifts  to  the  Nation. 

Yet  they  have  not  been  stay-at-homes. 
Since  the  gold  rushes  of  the  1850's  they  have 
played  an  eminent  part  In  conquering  the 
far  West.  Twelve  hundred  lowans  pioneered 
In  Utah,  and  In  Oregon,  where  the  provi- 
sional government  adopted  Iowa's  laws. 
Council  Bluffs  for  many  years  was  the  gate 
to  the  far  West,  where  Buffalo  Bill,  born 
and  raised  In  the  State,  was  an  express  rider. 
Three  lovrans— Orenville  M.  Dodge,  Samuel 
R.  Curtis,  and  Petar  A.  Day — {Mtimoted  the 
Union  Pscific  Railroad  that  linked  the  oceans 
In  1809,  fulfllllng  the  dream  of  an  earlier 
lowan,  John  Plumbe,  of  Dubuque,  and  of 
Hartwell  Carver,  grandson  of  Jonathan,  the 
explorer. 

At  an  early  date  Iowa  began  to  rival  far 
wealthier  and  more  populous  States,  In  ftir- 
nishlng  statesmen  who  Influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  our  national  administration  and 
the  course  of  our  hlstcwry.  The  first  Presi- 
dent bom  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Herbert 
Hoover,  is  an  lowan.  The  roll  of  Cabinet 
members,  16  In  all,  and  famotis  Members 
of  Congress  is  a  long  one.  Including  Sena- 
tors James  W.  Grimes,  James  EUtrlan.  Wtl- 
llam  B.  Allison.  Jonathan  P.  Dolllver.  Albert 
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B   Cummins:  0«orge  W 
of   War;    Ray   Lyman    Wilbur 
tb«  Interior  and  Prwidtnt  of 
ford  UniTtrsUy:  and  fcur 
rtculiiire — Henry  A    and  Hen|-y 
BlwtB  T  Meredith,  and  "Tam 
viM  pcwttcaUy  cmtod  tbe 
eo«dd  BUB*  many  more,  if  t 

Even  brfore  Ck>v«mor  Lucia 
tnteiltirenc«.  lowana  tMgMi  to 
tbe    btghest    rank    In    Ut«rR<|y 
»ctePO»».  prttittaic  prcnea.  an'1 
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fund,  and  •  country  acbool 
tbe  eantar  of  aach  tour 
IMay.  low*  to  a  land  of 
•ItMa,  bOMtt  one  of  tbr  Nau« 
VBHvnMMa.  MIrt  lo«-a  Statr 
tea  alvafB  teas  pnMDinent 
•ad  wmtn—tim.    tow«  ciai 
pBvvlBlon  for  bkftber  education 
'        A  wlae  otacrter.  tbe 
ttkougbt  tbat  tbe 
probably  were  mere 
calture  tban  a  atngie  public 
tew  been     In  tbe  ralddie  of 
■••rly  erery  town  bad  a 
of  tbe  famoua  lecturer*  vtsltei 
aatonlabed  at  tbe  bl«b  level 
found      Ft  IT  these  advantaga 
yraat  debt  to  tbe  ptonrers 
Ite  private  and  denomiaat 
to  tbe  atatesn>en  and  educa 
tbtL    battle   'or  endt^iwed   and 
public     inatrucUon.     from 
acbooUkooBe  to  tbe  blgber 
The  ranalts  uf  tbetr  tdealiam 
beautiful   campuses   witb 
The   raemortais   of   tbe  st 
away    lo    petitions    signed    b) 
lovvana.  for  land  in  aid  of 
tbe  cataioss  and  lectures  tbat 
ttee  early  printing  presses 
advantagea  of  popular  eduo 

HaUglen  tea  tean  in  Iowa  s 
nc  BHnannaa  cane  in 
SacraBianto  to  explorers 
and  Indians.    Before  tbe 
t»>r'.   came  tbe   Metbodlst   n 
the  Baptlat  exborter  to  preacl 
everyvbere   and   build   '.og 
Tbe  dood  of  Immigration 
tbe  city  of  refuge  of  many 
Quakera  of  antialavery   faitb 
<terana.     German     CatbOilcs 
Anglicans.    Oisciplea.      Their 
landmarks  in  the  many  simple 
tbat  ride  on  tbe  long  swells 
They  aeem  more  typical  of 
abiding   faitb   of   tbe  people 
cburcbee  of  maaslve  stone 
the  urban  East. 

As  lowans  emerged  frum 
and    considered    their    past. 
wnt«  their  recollections,  tbe 
a  native  literature.    A  tiny 
by  an  lowan  appeared  at 
as  I8c6      In  tbe  leOC's 
produced    the    Stories    of    a 
(1893)    by    Alice    French 
Octave  Thanet      Since  then 
novelists   and    poeu   have 
ture  of   their  aoclety      It  Is 
(»-odiict  of   the   temporary 
the  mature  work  of   men 
Kuth  Suckow,  Jcsepbine 
Quick,  and  Phil  Stoog.  who 
In  the  river  town  and  on  th  • 
and  know  the  rural  school 
the  State  fair.    The  literary 
has  been  borjxe  far  and  vide 
magazinea.    founded    and 
lowans.    They  have  answered 
.<tf  Walt  Whitman.  30  yean 
cana  had  no  really  American 

Iow»  can  claim  alao  some 

•►a,   who  have   written   

Uons  of  Indian  melodies  and 
that  swept  the  country,  like 
tte  Old  Apple  Tree.     The 
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Sumner  Sa'ter  reflects  the  plain  religious 
faith  of  the  masses,  while  the  scientific  ap- 
preciation and  popular  teaching  of  music  are 
represented  In  the  research  and  writing  of 
Carl  Seashore  and  the  school  work  of  C.  A. 
Pullerton.  One  of  the  most  beloved  of  sym- 
phonies, to  Americans,  the  New  World  Sym- 
phony. Is  believed  to  have  been  written  In 
part  while  Antonln  Dvorak  enjoyed  the  Iowa 
aoaunar  at  a  little  Bohemian  town  of  SplH- 
Tflte.  where  he  corr posed,  loafed,  strolled, 
and  played  the  church  organ. 

Art  in  Iowa  has  made  the  headlines  through 
the  palctlnfr?  of  Grant  Wood,  who  established 
a  new  and  vtgcroua  school  of  American  paint* 
Inf  and  other  modern  artists,  but  lu  roots 
lie  deep  in  the  character  and  experlenca  of 
the  people  National  groups  brought  to 
Iowa  their  trndttlonal  arts  and  handicrafts 
and  u  genuine  thirst  for  culture,  and  their 
household  arts  have  been  preserved  (or  p<is. 
terity  in  local  collections  like  the  Norwegian 
museirai  at  Decorah.  and  in  delicate  water- 
colors  for  tbe  American  Academy  of  Design. 
These  and  the  older  ploneet  American  stocks 
have  founded  collections  and  fostered  new 
art.  One  ol  the  Nation's  earliest  nr.unlclpal 
art  galleries  was  established  at  Davenport 
through  the  generosity  ol  C  A  Picke.  father 
of  the  Iowa  poet.  Arthur  Davison  Plcke  The 
Stilte  and  the  people  have  promoted  art  In 
the  public  schools,  colleges,  arid  universities: 
and  tjy  brlnrtng  to  the  public  prominent 
American  artists  and  their  work,  have  fos- 
tered the  general  understarxling  and  Interest 
that  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  growth  of 
American  contemporary  art}. 

This  is  but  a  cursory  review  o(  Iowa's  glfta 
to  American  life,  which  hate  been  carried  to 
the  remotest  verges  of  the  "open  curve  of  a 
continent"  by  her  chlldrea  In  1930  more 
than  a  million  of  them— not  the  least  of  the 
flfta — were  living  beyond  her  boimds.  Their 
reunions,  societies  and  meetings  testify  to 
their  oride  in  the  State  that  has  given  these 
things  to  our  native  American  culture 
"This  is  our  land  this  is  our  ancient  ground — 
The  raw  earth,  the  mixed  bloods  and   the 

strangers 
The  different  eyes,  the  wlnjd.  and  the  heart's 

change,  j 

Theae  we  will  not  leave.  tItoQgh  the  old  call 

us 
This  Is  our  country-earth,  our  blood,  our 
kind." 

—MacLeish.  American  Letter. 


Six  Weeks  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF   OKLABCUA 

IN  THE  SENATE  Ol    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  13.  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  C^klahcma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unaiumous  consent  to 
hare  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
REctDRD  a  report  entitled  "Six  Weeks  in 
Europe."  made  by  me  to  Oklahomans 
over  a  radio  hook-up  on  October  22. 1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd 
as  follows:  j 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Europe  where  I 
vtalted  Denmark.  Sweden.  Oermany.  Switzer- 
land. France.  Ireland,  and  England. 

My  mission  was  twofoid — one.  to  attend  a 
world  agriculture  meeting  in  Dennuirk.  and 
the  other  to  make  a  survey  of  conditions  In 
that  part  of  Germany  now  under  oiu  control 
and  supervision. 

President  Tnuaan  appointed  me  a  dele- 
Bate  to  the  Food  and  Agrlctilture  Conference 
held  In  September  at  Copenhagen. 


This  appointment  came  to  mj  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  chairman  o:  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  Conference  was  attendeJ  by  repre- 
sentatives of  47  nations. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  pro- 
mote the  organization  of  the  farmers  of  the 
world  for  their  own  benefit,  profit,  and  se- 
curity. 

This  organization  of  fanners  has  the  fol- 
lowing present  objectives: 

First,  to  gather,  aiudyae.  and  exchange  sta- 
tistics on  farm  cropa.  surplus  products  on 
hand,  and  on  crop  produettui  from  year 
to  year. 

Second,  to  develop  a  world-trlde  agricul- 
ture organization  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
assisting  farmers  In  the  prcductlan  and  mar- 
keting of  their  products. 

Ihls  will  require  a  plan  for  tiie  financing, 
storing.  pre«er\'lng.  and  distributing  o(  farm 
commodltlea  ao  that  a  safe  surplus  of  food 
products  may  be  on  hand  at  all  times  to  tide 
the  peoples  through  periods  of  drought  and 
other  impedimenu  to  the  produotlor  of  food. 

The  detailed  plans  remain  ta  be  worked 
out  by  the  organitatlon  known  as  the  FAO. 

The  over-all  hope  of  those  nterested  In 
this  organization  Is  to  Increase  food  produc- 
tion and  thereby  raise  the  level  of  nutrition 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  Oklahtima.  and  in  the  other  States, 
farmers  have  had  a  fair  year. 

The  wheat  and  com  crops  hiive  been  the 
largest  ever. 

The  prices  now  eurrmt  are  the  best  in 
decades. 

To  farmers  the  question  nat'irally  arises. 
Csn  piebent  prices  bt   maintained? 

No  one  can  answer  this  questiim  positively. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  are  hungry  and 
ragged,  so  it  would  seem  that  there  will  be 
a  substantial  demand  for  food  such  as  wheat, 
com.  and  livestock,  and  for  cotton  and  wool 
for  clothing  for  the  next  several  years  to 
ccme. 

The  conclusion  Just  stated  Is  based  on  the 
following  statement  of  conditions  through- 
CHJt  the  world. 

At  tlie  present  time  our  gcvernment  Is 
assisting  In  feeding  and  clothing  the  peoples 
in  the  war-torn  areas  of  both  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Already  we  have  helped  feed  peoples  of 
over  20  countries. 

However,  great  as  is  America,  our  resources 
are  limited 

Heretofore  each  country  has  managed  to 
get  along  but  times  are  dlfferei  t  today. 

A  world-wide  war  has  Just  been  terminated. 

Millions  of  peoples  have  been  displaced. 

Denmark  has  over  200.000  Gerinans  in  con- 
centratloa  camps  and  the  Goveriment  wants 
to  send  them  home,  but  they  br.ve  no  homes 
to  which  to  return. 

England  bas  158.000  German  war  prisoners 
to  return  to  their  fatherland,  hut  the  Ger- 
man fatherland  is  not  an  Inviting  place  Just 
now. 

Wheu  Poland  was  attacked  vast  numbers 
of  Poles  were  taken  prisoner  and  transported 
to  Germany  to  work  as  slaves. 

Now  they  have  been  liberated  and  are  free 
to  go  home,  but  their  country  was  destroyed 
and  they  have  no  homes  to  whioh  to  return. 

Today,  a  half  million  Poles  are  still  In 
western  Germany  living  on  tht  meager  ra- 
tions dealt  out  by  the  American  British,  and 
French  armies  of  occupation. 

Tugoalavia  wanu  to  send  back  to  Germany 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germnus  who  have 
been  unwelcome    aqtia tiers"  fox  generaUons. 

Czechoslovakia  wishes  to  return  many 
thousands  of  German  chUdrea  who  were 
made  orphans  by  the  war. 

In  brief,  it  Is  estimated  that  the  several 
nations  hold  well  over  l.OOG.ODO  old  men, 
women,  and  children  awaiting  transportation 
back  to  Germany. 

In  sections  of  Germany  tbe  people  will 
certainly  starve  this  winter  mileas  Xood  la 
provided. 
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Japan  presents  a  similar  problem. 

India  with  Its  500.000,000  people,  faces  a 
grave  food  shortage. 

It  is  estimated  that  20,000.000  people  will 
die  as  the  result  of  the  present  famine  in 
China 

All  this  means  a  serious  drain  on  the 
world  s  food  supply. 

Despite  wars,  famine  and  pestilence,  the 
population  of  the  world  is  increasing. 

It  Is  estimated  by  experts  that  world  food 
-production  must  be  Increased  by  163  percent 
by  1960 — only  15  years  hence — in  order  to 
meet  the  minimum  requirements. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  problems  now  con- 
fronting the  World  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. 

Tills  organization,  associated  with  and  a 
part  cf  the  United  Nations,  must  be  con- 
sldeied  as  an  experiment. 

So  was  our  Constitution  an  experiment, 
but  the  constitutional  experiment  has  been 
a  success. 

Today  the  United  States,  developed  under 
our  Constitution,  Is  the  richest,  the  strong- 
est, and  the  most  Influential  nation  of  the 
earth. 

The  United  States  delegation  to  Copen- 
hagen, consisting  of  some  30  members,  flew 
to  Denmark 

Each  member  had  a  return  air-line  ticket 
but  when  the  conference  was  over  we  were 
advised  that  all  plane  space  was  sold  and 
reserved   until  November. 

Further,  we  learned  that  multiplied  thou- 
sands of  Americans  were  in  Paris.  London, 
and  other  European  cities  awaiting  transpor- 
tation home. 

Facing  this  transportation  problem  1  con- 
tacted our  Embassy  In  London  and  was  ad- 
vised that  the  earliest  means  of  getting  home 
was  on  the  steamship  Washington,  which 
was  then  scheduled  to  sail  from  Le  Havre 
about  September  20. 

I  requested  and  was  accorded  space  for  re- 
turn to  New  York. 

Then  the  maritime  strike  occurred. 

The  sailing  date  was  postponed  from  day 
to  day  and  we  did  not  start  home  until  Sun- 
day, October  6. 

However  the  deferred  sailing  gave  me  two 
more  weeks  In  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  am  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
War  Department  Appropriations. 

This  position  rates  me  a  plane  and  crew 
to  take  me  wherever  I  wish  to  go  on  btjsi- 
ness  connected  with  War  Department  ex- 
penditures. 

At  my  request  an  Army  plane  was  flown 
to  Copenhagen  to  take  me  to  Frankfort, 
Germany,  the  seat  of  the  Army  headquarters 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  American  zone 
of  occupied  Germany 

By  plane  I  saw  Germany  from  the  air,  and 
1  saw  Frankfurt.  Weisbaden.  Heidelberg, 
Mannheim,  Hamburg.  Nurenberg,  and  Ber- 
lin from  both  the  air  and  on  the  ground. 

My  time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  report 
on  conditions  in  Germany. 

However,  a  few  observations: 

The  business  sections  of  the  towns  and 
cities  were  destroyed. 

Wharves,  bridges,  airfields,  and  roads  were 
damaged  if  not  destroyed  entirely. 

Residential  sections  were  not  Intentionally 
attacked.  • 

Churches,  hospitals,  and  schools  were  pro- 
tected as  far  as  possible. 

Many  cities  with  famous  names  will  never 
be  rebuilt. 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  Germany,  was  the 
central  target  of  the  Allied  attack. 

At  a  low  altitude  I  looked  down  on  Berlin, 
once  the  most  substantial  and  beautiful  of 
the  world's  capitals. 

Now,  from  the  air.  It  resembles  a  vast 
honeycomb  with  the  honey  gone. 

From  the  ground  It  resembles  ancient 
Athens  and  Rome — only  walls  and  columns 
still  standing. 

The  once  beautiful  wooded  park,  almost 
In  the  center  of  the  city,  is  now  devoid  of 


trees  and  look5  like  a  cleau-lng  In  a  wilder- 
ness. 

On  my  tour  of  Germany  I  conferred  with 
the  military  and  civil  heads  of  our  forces  in 
the  American  zone  and  sector  of  that  devas- 
tated country. 

My  report  on  military  affairs  was  made 
direct  to  the  War  Department. 

My  report  on  civil  affairs  was  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  ar.d  copies  of  both  reports, 
secret  and  confidential,  were  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Our  ship,  the  Washington,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  Lines,  as  stated, 
was  delayed  by  strikes. 

This  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  attending 
the  closing  sessions  of  the  war  prisoners' 
trial  at  Nuremberg, 

Nuremberg,  the  place  of  the  trial,  la  lo- 
cated In  the  American  cone:  hence,  our 
khakl-clad  soldiers  were  on  duty  and  in  evi- 
dence in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  In  the  sur- 
roundlnc  country. 

Nurenriberg  was  selected  for  the  place  of 
trial  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  city,  formerly  containing  half  a  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  was  chosen  by  Hitler  as 
nazism's  cultural  center. 

The  city  was  the  capital  of  the  Nazi  Party 
Congress. 

While  the  city  was  some  75  percent  de- 
stroyed, the  courthouse  called  the  Palace  of 
Justice,  was  not  greatly  damaged. 

Immediately  adjacent  to  the  courthouse  is 
a  modern  Jail,  or  prison,  with  cells  for  400 
prisoners. 

Hence.  Nuremberg  was  a  natural  for  the 
most  celebrated  trial  cf  all  history. 

At  Paris  I  took  off  late  in  the  afternoon  to 
attend  the  final  sessions  of  the  trial. 

There  were  no  lighting  facilities  at  the 
airport  in  Nuremberg,  so  I  had  to  land  at 
Frankfurt  and  drive  the  almost  200  miles  in 
order  to  attend  the  last  sessions  of  the  inter- 
national military  tribunal 

After  an  all-night  drive  I  arrived  at  Nurem- 
berg at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Oiu-  three-star  automobile,  the  property  of 
General  Clay,  was  stopped  and  Inspected  at 
almost  every  turn 

The  members  ol  my  party  had  special 
cards  of  identification  but  the  American 
military  authorities  were  taking  no  chances 
of  permitting  unauthorized  persons  reaching 
the  closing  sessions  ol  the  world-famous  trial. 

Here  is  the  picture  of  the  last  day  of  the 
famous  trial  as  I  saw  it. 

The  courtroom  was  about  the  same  slae 
and  resembled  the  courtrooms  in  our  Okla- 
homa courthouses. 

On  the  last  day  the  court  convened  at  9 
o'clock  a.  m. 

Tbe  prisoners,  pale  and  emaciated  and  In 
various  forms  of  dress,  were  in  the  dock  sur- 
rounded by  the  smartly  clad  soldiers  of  the 
United  State.-. 

The  soldiers  at  e"ery  door  were  giants  In 
size  and  were  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Their  suits  of  army  woolen  were  perfectly 
tailored  and  fit  like  gloves. 

They  wore  steel  helmets,  enameled  white. 

Broad  white  web  belts  encircled  their 
waists. 

Each  wore  white  gloves  and  carried  a  sturdy 
police  club  also  enameled  white. 

To  complete  their  glamorous  outfit  each 
wore  red  cords  around  his  shoulders  and  their 
black  shoes  were  topped  with  white  leggings 
or  spats. 

The  soldiers  of  no  other  country  could  pre- 
sent a  comparable  picture. 

Only  a  few  military  uniforms  were  worn  by 
the  German  prisoners. 

Goerlng.  the  first  deputy  under  Hitler  and 
No.  1  Nazi  leader,  was  dressed  in  conventional 
gray,  but  the  suit  had  been  made  when  he 
was  a  much  heavier  man. 

Now  he  was  only  a  shadow  of  his  former 
self. 

Presently  the  Judges,  In  flowing  black 
govnis,  solemnly  filed  In  and  took  their  aeata 
at  the  elevated  table. 


The  attorneys  for  the  prosecution,  as  well 
as  for  the  defense,  occuplc'  the  space  between 
tbe  four-nation  court,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  dejected  war  prisoners  on  the  other. 

Behind  the  Judges  stood  the  standards  con- 
taining the  victorious  fla-^s  of  Russia.  Britain. 
Prance,  and  the  United  States. 

The  presiding  Judge  was  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Lawrence  of  Britain. 

When  the  court  was  called  to  order  every 
seat  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries  was 
occupied. 

Each  seai  in  the  room  was  numbered  and 
each  had  attached  thereto  a  head  phone  set. 

The  court,  the  prisoners,  the  attorneys,  and 
the  spectators  all  had  their  head-phone  Mta 
In  place. 

The  proceedings  were  conducted  In  Rus- 
sian. French.  English,  and  German. 

The  Judges  took  turns  In  reviewing  the 
charges  and  the  evidence  against  each  pris- 
oner. 

It  made  no  difference  what  language  was 
used:  the  Interpretation  was  instantaneoua 
into  the  language  understood  by  the  listener 
hence  there  was  no  delay  for  interpretations. 

Each  one  of  the  prisoners  heard  a  sum- 
mary of  the  evidence  against  htm  and  the 
verdict  of  the  court  as  to  his  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence. 

The  prisoners  were  Indicted  on  four  counts. 

Each  prisoner  was  charged  with  having 
conspired  to  commit  crimes  against  peace 
by  planning,  preparing,  and  Initiating  a  war 
of  aggression. 

They  were  charged  with  war  crimes  by 
violating  the  laws,  treaties,  and  customs  of 
war. 

They  were  charged  with  crimes  against 
humanity — namely,  enslavement,  extermina- 
tion, and  murder. 

It  took  80.000  words  to  catalog  the  crimes 
charged  in  the  Indictments  and  It  required 
a  day  and  a  half  for  the  court  to  present  the 
reviews,  summaries,  and   flndlngs. 

During  one  session  of  the  court,  and  while 
the  prisoners  were  in  the  dock,  I  was  shown 
through  the  prison. 

My  guide  was  the  prison  superintendent. 
Colonel  Little,  formerly  of  Port  8111.  and  who 
married  a  Lawton  girl. 

I  visited  every  cell  occupied  by  the  once 
proud  and  haughty  German  leaders. 

Each  had  an  individual  cell. 

The  rooms  were  small — save  the  ceilings 
were  high. 

On  one  wall  there  was  a  small  opening 
for  light  and  ventilation. 

The  opening  was  protected  by  heavy  Iron 
bars. 

Instead  of  glass  the  light  came  through  a 
clear  plastic,  something  that  will  not  break 
and  affoiti  a  sharp  cutting  edge. 

Each  cell  contained  a  heavy  Iron  cot,  a 
dirty  mattress,  and  two  blankets. 

A  small,  flimsy  table  was  provided. 

One  plain  wooden  chair  and  a  specially 
devised  open  toilet  made  up  the  furnishings. 

All  hooks,  nails,  anc*  electric  wires  had 
been  removed. 

There  was  nothing  that  could  be  uaed  in 
a  suicide  attempt. 

The  mess  provided  consisted  of  porridge — 
a  kind  of  hash — three  slices  of  dark  bread 
and  coffee. 

No  metal  knife  or  fork  or  spoon  was 
provided. 

A  frail  wooden  spoon  was  permitted. 

When  the  meal  was  over  all  vessels  were 
removed. 

At  night  the  reading  glasses  and  spectacles 
were  removed  from  each  cell. 

In  the  door  was  an  opening  Just  large 
enough  to  permit  of  the  passing  in  of  food, 
books,  and  articles  of  clothing. 

Tbe  opening  was  heavily  barred  and  was 
kept  locked  from  the  outside. 

Night  and  day — during  every  hour  and 
every  minute — a  strong,  alert  American  aol- 
dler  stood  before  the  door  of  each  cell  and 
constantly  observed  the  movements  of  hii 
prisoner. 
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N«ar  tht  row  of  c^lU 
prUonen  was  n  amaU  cbapcl 
rtt^ueatrd  were  permitted  tr  a 
tow  provldad. 

•och  waa  the  lift  they  lived 
month*  of  the  trial. 

How  different  from  the  scen4> 
aplendor   which   they  e*ij<jye< 
fall  of  their  projected  empire 

In  my  tour  of  tbe  prison 
dingy  cell  of  Ctoertng.  the  No 
prisoner. 

Who  was  this  terrible  man 

The  answer: 

Ooering  was  Hitler's 
great  Reichsmarshal.  Cblef  of 
President  cf  the  Reichstag,  a 
Gestapo,  dictator  of  German 
man  who  ordered  Allied 
war  cages  murdered,  and  tbe 
the  high  coiirt  said:  "His  gul 
Its  enormity  ■■ 

The  noon  hour  was  over  » 
Ing  of  tbe  prisoners  was  set 

Again  the  courtroom  was  fil 

Only  those  having  special 
their  seats. 

The  deck  was  vacant. 

The  chairs  bad  been 

Immediately  behind  the 
imrtfldlng  door— just  wide 
person  at  a  time  to  enter  or 

Promptly  at  the  appointed 
court  marshal  cried  out: 

'•Attention!    Attention! 

The  judges,  again  In  sombre 
and  the  court  sat. 

Such  was  tbe  picture  wher 
were  pronounced. 

Amid  a  deathly  silence 
operated   by  electricity,  clic 
Mtde  and  one  after  tbe  ot 
American    military    police 
occasion,  quickly  stepped  lnsi<fe 
took   their  places,  one  on 
door. 

They  ,were  quickly   follow^ 
prisoner   No.    I     and    he   was 
third  strong  American   M    P 

A  headphone  set  was 
and  he  made  bis  own  a 

Without  delay  Lord  Cblef 
In  measured  words,  pronounctfd 
as  follows: 

"Herman  Wilhelm  Guerlng 
on  w-.lch  you  bave  been 
International  Military  Trlbimi  1 
to  death  by  bunging" 

For  a  brief  moment  tbe 
er  gazed   at   the  judges. 

Then,  realizing  that  this  was 
off  his  headgear,  wbeeled  qui 
turned  throUgli  the  narrow  si 
disappearrd  fore'er 

It  took  atx)ut  a  minute  an(  I 
turn   the   first  condemned 
and   to   produce   In   court  th  '. 
Rihbentrop 

Then  foltcwt'*  the  samf 
the  same  s»ntenci 

One  by  one  the  prisoners 
Mfntenced  and  returned  to  tht  l 
to  awa.t  the  execution 

On    Wednesday    October    1( 
walled  prison  yard  adjacei  t 
Justice,  the  sentences  were 

Nine  of  the  war  prisoners  wete 
executed  honorably  as  soldiei^ 
gracefully    like  corr.mon 

Ooering.  the  tenth,  too 
the  gallow  .  deserved  bis 
•nd  ooaamitted  suicide  a  few 
be  was  to  be  hanged. 

This  kind  of  a  trial  the 
ncaaed  before  and  it  is  tbe 
that  such  a  trial  will  never 
aery. 

Let  me  here  digres:  to  rem 
fate  of  some  other  historic  wai 

If  time  permitted  it  wuuld 
to  comment  on  the  last  days 
deaths   of   such    dictators    a 
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Caesar.  PredertcK  the  Great.  Hannibal,  and 
Napoleon.  j 

Tbe  world  knows  th^tate  of  Mussolini,  ant 
a  few  days  a^o  I  saw*  the  dismal  chamber, 
aome  fifty  feet  underground,  where  Hitler 
la  hupposcd  to  huve  met  his  death. 

The  recent  war  has  developed  and  Is  bring- 
ing forth  a  new  world  profram  and  i  new 
er    In  international  and  world  affairs. 

Nations  will  either  co»iform  to  the  new 
concept  of  nfticr.al  morality  or  they  will 
surely  perish  ant    disappear  from  the  earth. 

At  Paris  1  locked  In  on  a  session  of  tlie 
United  Nations  organltatlon  James  F. 
Byrnes,  the  American  SecreOary  of  State,  was 
presiding.  i 

This  organization  has  fpr  Its  purposes: 
First,  to  reestablish  peace,  and.  second,  to 
develop  a  plan  for  the  prevention  of  wars. 

Our  people  should  be — and  I  belifve  they 
are — supporting  the  forelgp  policy  of  our 
Government.  | 

Upon  the  success  of  this  policy  the  future 
of  civilization  depends. 

If  Germany  had  won  the  war.  what  would 
certainly  have  happened  to  our  public  men — 
the  President.  memk>ers  of  his  Cabinet.  Army 
and  Navy  officials,  and  even  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  declared  war.  enacted  tbe  neces- 
sary legislation,  and  provided  the  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  successful  contest? 

Certainly  they  would  not  have  been  given 
a  10-month  trial  and  every  opportunity  to 
develop  and  present  their  sever'il  defenses. 

No  doubt  but  that  they  would  have  been 
executed  without  even  the  formality  of  a 
trial.  / 

If  either  Germany  or  Japan  had  won  the 
war.  what  would  have  happened  to  cur  Na- 
tional Government,  to  our  Stale  governments, 
and  to  the  governments  of  our  cltie.«>? 

Obviously,  they  would  new  be  only  fading 
memories. 

Some  may  yet  believe  that  we  should  not 
have  entered  the  war. 

But.  remember,  we  were  attacked  without 
warning  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Tbe  unholy  alliance  ot  Germany.  Italy. 
and  Japan  had  designs  on  the  United  States. 

Let  me  also  remind  ycu  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  "prize  of  prizes." 

We  own  and  bold  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
gold. 

We  own  and  hold  one-third  of  the  world's 

silver. 

We  have  almost  unlimited  supplies  of  raw 
materials. 

We  have  the  best  money  and  the  l)est 
financial  system  in  the  world. 

We  have  the  best  utilities,  tbe  best  rail- 
roads, the  best  factories,  and  the  best  work- 
ers, and  all  would  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  conquerors. 

Our  money,  our  banks.  a\u  factories,  and 
cur  utilities  would  bave  been  confiscated. 

Our  workers  would  have  faced  the  draft, 
and  many  would  have  been  sent  to  foreign 
lands  as  slave  laborers,  and  our  farmers 
would  have  lost  their  farms  and  become 
plodding  peasants  in  an  effort  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  world. 

Why  do  I  make  such  statements? 

My  answer— 1  have  just  seen  what  the 
Allies  have  done  to  Germans  and  Germany. 

Does  anyone  dare  think  that  Germans, 
dominated  by  ruthless  leaders — who  luckily 
are  now  no  more — would  have  been  more 
lenient  to  us  than  we  are  Iwlng  to  them? 

Berlin,  tlie  German  capital,  Is  destroyed. 

Nuremberg,  the  Nazi  center.  Is  annihilated. 

The  German  Government  is  no  more. 

German  money  is  almost  worthless. 

Already  we  have  Installed  a  new  financial 
system,  with  a  new  form  o*  money,  for  the 
American  German  zone  of  occupation. 

German  prisoners  of  war.  under  heavy 
guard,  are  forced  to  work  as  directed  by  the 
military  authorities. 

German  citizens  have  had  their  homes  and 
their  usable  property  taken  over  by  the 
Allies. 


The  great  Parben  office  building  in  Frank- 
furt was  confiscated  and  Is  now  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Slates  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation. 

Uninjured  residences  were  commandeered 
tor  the  use  of  our  military  aid  civil  per- 
sonnel. 

The  famous  Kronberg  Castle,  the  hiding 
place  for  the  crown  jewels.  Is  no  w  being  used 
ns  an  cfBcers'  club, 

German  citizens  are  homeless,  hungry,  and 
rag  ed 

For  the  want  of  food  they  are  not  strong 
enoush  to  perform  hard  labor. 

They  have  neither  milk,  buttei .  sugar,  soap, 
nor  starch. 

For  6  wfeeks  I  had  to  live  on  European  food, 
and  as  the  result  I  lost  16  pounds. 

There  are  no  fat  people  today  In  either 
Germany.  England,  or  France. 

Linen  sent  to  the  laundry  looks  worse  when 
returned  than  when  sent  out  to  be  washed. 

I  was  cautioned  about  the  scarcity  of  soap 
In  Europe,  so  I  took  along  what  I  considered 
an  amp!e  supply. 

Bacuiue  of  strikes  my  return  was  delayed. 

My  soap  supply  began  to  fade,  and  when  I 
reached  our  returning  ship  my  last  portion 
had  dwindled  to  about  the  size  of  a  thin  half 
don?.r 

There  Is  practically  no  fuel  In  American- 
occupied  Germany. 

The  winters  are  long  and  cold. 

I  saw  whole  families  gathering  In  their 
winter  supply  cf  fuel  / 

Anything  that  will  btirn.  including  green 
twigs  and  limbs  of  trees  no  larger  than  one's 
finger,  are  collected  in  bundles  and  either 
carried  on  tired  backs,  pushed  In  wheelbar- 
rows, or  hauled  in  clumsy  carts  to  their 
hiimble  homes. 

There  is  little  transportation  In  Germany. 

German  men  and  women  pulling  and 
pushing  small  carts  and  wagons  clutter  the 
roads  and  highways  as  they  wend  their  weary 
ways  to  either  the  fields  or  back  to  their 
dreary  homes. 

Such  are  Germans  and  the  Germany  of 
todiy. 

G3rmany  lost  the  war  and  lost  all. 

Had  we  lost  the  war  we  likewise  would  have 
lost  all. 

Yet  I  realize  fully  that  many  of  our  own 
people  have  suffered  greatly  and  have  lost 
heavily  because  of  the  conflict. 

If  there  be  such  of  you  now  listening  to  me 
let  me  remind  you  that  what  you  have  left 
Is  just  that  much  saved. 

If  each  of  you  could  see  what  I  saw  In 
seven  countries  of  Europe  you  would.  1  think, 
bow  your  heads  and  thank  God  that  you  live 
in  Oklahoma  and  that  you  are  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America, 


Hawaii,  the  Forty-ninth  State 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
iionday  January  13.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  under  date  of  E>ecember  21.  1948, 
relative  to  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  the 
forty-ninth  State,  as  follows: 

HAWAII,    THE    rORTT-NTNTH    STATZ 

The  Eightieth  Congress  will  again  be  con- 
fronted by  Hawaii's  ardent  request  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Union.  The  last  Congress  dnllled 
on  this  Issue.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  coming  session  should  not  grant  the  re- 
quest promptly. 
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The  people  of  Hawaii  have  long  sought 
■tatehoed.  In  1940.  67  percent  of  the  voters 
favored  it.  President  Truman  has  given  his 
endorsement.  A  subcommittee  of  the  last 
House  urged  statehood  unanlmoualjr. 

Hawaii  fulfills  the  traditional  requisites 
for  statehood  In  area,  it  exceeds  any  of  these 
States — Delaware,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 
In  population.  It  exceeds  Nevada  or  Wyo- 
ming or  Delaware  or  Vermont.  It  Is  wealth- 
ier than  many  States:  In  1945  Its  citizens 
paid  1174,000,000  to  the  Federal  Treasury- 
more  than  was  paid  In  any  of  14  States, 

Hawaii  Is  modern.  It  maintains  a  high 
standard  In  public  works  and  government 
services.  Its  standing  in  education,  health, 
and  law  enforcement  ts  better  than  that  of 
some  States.  In  recent  years.  It  has  passed 
progressive  labor  leglslptton.  Financially,  its 
government  is  in  sound  condition. 

Hawaii  wants  statehood  because  its  people 
feel  they  have  ended  the  period  of  pupilage. 
They  point  out  that  they  are  now  Americans 
without  representation  and  that  they  may 
suffer  discrimination  as  a  result.  Hawaii's 
sons  were  drafted  in  the  recent  war,  yet  its 
people  had  no  voice  on  the  draft  law  or  the 
declaration  of  war.  Its  people  pay  Federal 
taxes  but  have  no  voice  in  levying  or  dis- 
bursing them.  Laws  are  constantly  being 
passed  In  Washington  that  vitally  affect 
Hawaiian  Industry  and  agriculture,  the 
Hawaiians  have  no  vote  on  these  laws 

The  Hawaiians  proved  during  the  war  that 
they  are  as  good  and  as  patriot!.:  Americans 
as  any  of  us  on  the  mainland.  They  want 
this  recognized  in  fact.  As  their  territory 
possesses  all  the  other  qualifications,  we  owe 
them  this  recognition. 


Special  Committee  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOtJTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  13,  1947 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Special  Committee  Issue."  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  January  13,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
«s  follows: 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEI  ISStTE 

Those  who  thought  the  Congressional  Re- 
organization Act  meant  the  doom  of  special 
Investigating  committees  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  question  Is  still  a  very 
live  one.  In  fact,  resolutions  already  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  authorize 
two  special  Inquiries — one  of  them  an  ex- 
tension of  the  War  Investigating  Committee's 
powers. 

As  the  preliminary  debate  on  the  two  reso- 
lutions brought  out  last  week,  the  Intent  of 
the  committee  which  recommended  the  re- 
organization legislation  was  to  do  away  with 
the  practice  of  appointing  special  commit- 
tees independent  of  the  standing  committee 
set-up.  The  Senate  committee  In  Its  report 
advocated  giving  "regular  standing  commit- 
tees" supervision  of  all  "special"  Inquiries 
and  recommended  special  committees  be 
abolished.  The  Senate  approved  this  recom- 
mendation, but  when  the  bill  cam.  up  In 
the  House  the  provision  against  special  com- 
mittees was  eliminated.  As  finally  adopted, 
the  act  left  the  way  open  for  any  special 
Investigations  which  Congress  might  au- 
thorize. 


While  the  suggestion  waa  Injected  Into  the 
recent  debate  that  political  motives  might 
animate  opponents  of  a  continuation  of  the 
deep-probing  Senate  war  Investigating  group, 
there  is  considerable  to  be  said  on  the  aide 
of  those  who  object  to  a  return  to  the  spe- 
cial committee  system  of  the  past.  One  of 
the  prime  purposes  of  congressional  reorgani- 
zation was  to  so  overhaul  and  simplify  the 
committee  structure  as  to  eliminate  the  exas- 
perating conflict  and  confusion  resulting 
from  overlapping  or  outright  duplication  of 
committee  work. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  situations  may  arise 
in  which  a  special  committee,  authorized  to 
cut  across  committee  lines,  could  cover 
ground  ordinarily  within  the  scope  of  sev- 
eral regular  committees  and  thus  do  the  job 
more  efficiently  and  more  thoroughly  than 
apy  of  the  standing  committees  could  do  it. 
The  majority  of  inquiries  fall  within  the 
province  of  regular  committees,  however,  and 
good  business  practice  would  require  that 
they  conduct  them,  through  their  own  sub- 
committees. Unless  some  reasonable  curb  Is 
placed  on  the  practice  of  appointing  special 
investigating  groups,  the  good  start  made 
toward  streamlining  the  committee  organi- 
zation pf  Congress  will  be  completely  nulli- 
fied. 


British  Compel  Jews  To  Run  Gantlet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  •"ORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13.  1947 

Mr.  CEI.LER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  news  story  as 
told  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  January  9,  1947: 

BRITISH  COMPEL  TEL  AVIV  JEWS  TO  tLXTS  GANT- 
LET— SOLDIERS  BEAT  THEM,  29  ARE  HtJRT;  ANTI- 
SEMITISM  AND  HATRED  OF  BRITISH  GROW 

(By  Homer  Bigart) 

Tel  Avrv,  Palestine,  January  7. — Two  ob- 
vious facts — a  growing  anti-Semitism  among 
British  troops  and  a  rising  anti-British  feel- 
ing among  all  classes  of  Palestine  Jews — 
dominate  all  other  considerations  In  the 
Palestine  crisis. 

The  anti-Semitism  has  been  the  inevitable 
product  of  terrorist  acts,  just  as  terrorism 
appears  to  be  the  inevitable  recourse  of  a 
people  who  feel  that  all  legal  pressure  for 
achieving  security  and  freedom  have  failed. 

The  British  troops  now  in  Palestine  are 
certainly  no  worse  than  American  troops  now 
in  Germany.  Both  forces  are  composed 
largely  of  young  recruits  who.  under  strain, 
are  liable  to  lose  their  heads.  No  one  could 
deny  that  troops  here  have  suffered  naggiug 
provocations.  But  the  Sarona  incident  In 
Tel  Avlv  Thursday  night  was  a  particularly 
nasty  display  of  anti-Semitism,  and  the 
tragic  prospect  of  further  excesses  mtist  re- 
ceive urgent  consideration  in  London. 

Shortly  r.fter  a  terrorist  attack  on  the  dis- 
trict military  headquarters  In  a  citrus  house 
In  the  heart  of  Tel  Aviv,  soldiers  and  police 
entered  the  Monteflore  district,  on  the  north- 
east of  the  city,  rounded  up  the  male  popu- 
lation, and  marched  them  Into  Sarona  police 
compound.  Some  60  to  70  men  were  forced 
to  run  the  gantlet  between  rows  of  soldiers 
and  police,  who  struck  them  with  rifle  butts 
and  batons.  Twenty-nine  were  injured, 
7  seriously  enough  to  require  hospitalisation. 

A  brigade  commander  of  the  Sixth  Air- 
borne Division,  whose  troops  were  Involved, 
told  this  correspondent  tonight  that  a  closed 
Inquiry  would  start  Wednesday.    As  a  result 


of  allegations  made  by  certain  civilians  r«> 
garding  incldenu  at  Sarona.  the  who^  mat- 
ter Is  sub  judlce.  he  said.  "No  officer  or 
other  rank  is  empowered  to  give  any  further 
Information,  by  vlrttie  at  this  fact." 

The  inquiry  had  bean  demanded  by  Mayor 
Israel  Rokach.  The  mayor  was  111  Tueaday. 
but  Town  Clerk  Yehudah  Nedlvl,  who  aerved 
4  years  as  a  capUln  In  the  British  Army,  said 
the  city  admltiiatratlon  was  convlnoed  the 
allegations  were  correct. 

I  drove  to  the  Monteflore  district  and 
talked  with  several  men  who  had  been 
beaten. 

Abraham  Klajman.  owner  of  a  textile  mill, 
said  that  police  entered  the  factory  after 
9  p.  m.  and  ordered  Klajman  and  13  men 
of  the  night  shift  out  into  the  yard.  "I 
asked  them  whether  I  should  halt  the  ma- 
chines, and  they  replied,  'You'd  better— you 
won't  be  back  very  soon.' 

"I  told  the  girl  employees  they  d  better 
stay  Inside  the  factory.  We  were  lined  up 
In  the  yard.  Some  of  the  workers  started 
smoking,  but  the  cigarettes  were  struck  from 
their  hands  by  the  jx)lice. 

"Suddenly  a  policeman  fired  In  the  air. 
and  I  heard  a  command.  'Run.'  We  ran  to 
the  main  road,  where  we  mixed  with  a  crowd 
of  men  whom  the  police  and  soldiers  had 
removed  from  a  bus.  We  stood  there  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  the  command  'Run'  came 
again.  At  Sarona.  tbe  main  gate  was  open. 
Soldiers  and  police  were  lined  up  on  both 
sides  of  a  lane  leading  to  the  center  of  the 
compound— a  distance  of  one-sixth  of  a  mile. 
I  heard  the  cries  of  men  being  beaten  In  the 
darkness  ahead,  and  then  I  realised  that  the 
shots  fired  by  the  police  had  been  a  signal 
to  the  soldiers  to  prepare  the  gantlet. 

"I  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Germans  at  Ra- 
dom,  back  in  Poland,  and  I  have  learned  a 
few  things.  I  kept  In  the  center  of  the  mass 
of  running  men  and  suffered  fewer  blows 
than  those  on  the  outside.  I  was  clipped 
once  on  the  head  and  twice  on  the  arm. 
but  did  not  fall.  Some  of  the  older  men 
fell.  I  saw  a  man  clubbed  with  the  butt 
of  a  rifle  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 

"In  the  center  of  the  compound  we  were 
ordered  to  sit  in  a  circle  on  the  ground. 
The  soldiers  continued  to  beat  those  they 
could  reach  at  the  edge  of  the  perimeter. 
Some  of  the  men  became  nauseated,  others 
fainted.  I  heard  one  soldier  cry.  'Give  me 
a  machine  gun  and  I'll  kill  the  whole  bloody 
lot.' 

"Then  we  were  put  into  trucks  and  taken 
to  tbe  British  counterintelligence  at  Jaffa. 
There  was  a  stretcher  case  unconscious  In 
my  truck,  and  another  man  with  a  broken 
leg  and  one  with  a  badly  injured  arm. 

"At  Jaffa  they  simply  took  our  names  and 
ordered  us  to  go  home.  I  overheard  an  officer 
saying.  'Who  gave  orders  to  arrest  these 
people?     Take  them  back.'  " 

Similar  stories  were  obtained  from  Benny 
Brabda,  who  had  fought  with  the  Jewish 
Brigade  in  Belgium  and  Holland;  Joram  Dan- 
lell.  a  textile  worker;  and  Joseph  Dula.  a 
laborer  whose  right  arm  was  still  In  a  sling. 
Dula  had  fallen  during  the  gantlet  run  and 
lost  consciousness. 


Military  Contribution  Made  by  Iowa 
During  World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEYEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13.  1947 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  by 
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Gen.  Charles  H.  Or»hl 

of  the  State  of  Iowa,  given  a 

ter  and  Tribune  public  affsl 

at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  oo 

1946: 
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ObTlouriy  to  tell  of  tbe  m 
ttoa  mad*  by  the  state  of  Iowa 
War  n  cannot  be  covered  In 
available.    Tolumee  coald  be 
written  on  this  subject. 
touch  on  tbe  htgh  llgbta  of  the 
tributlon  made  by  our  Sti  te. 

Iowa   fumiabed    upward    to 
and  woaaen  to  the  anncil 
eludes  those  wh*   were  In  the 
prior  to  December  7  i941. 
Inducts  througb  wlcjtlve 
who  entered  Federal  serrtee  an 
the  Iowa  National  Otiard. 

The  State  and  the  Natkn  o 
of  gratitude  to  the  more  than 
praaated  personnel  of  the 
Syatem  of  this  State  who  thrc^i^ 
forta.  Mierlflees.  and  devotion 
the    successful    operation    of 
Service  System.    Thej  served 
aacaibers.    members   of 
Wou&B,  as  well  as  physicians  am 
regtstrants'  adTlK>ry  boards. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of 
the  S'ate  of  Iowa,  ihey 
tlve  Service  System  In  a  most 
tnotlc  manner.    Iowa  has  an 
of  havl.ig  fewer  delinquents  ( 
tempted  to  evade  select  Ive-serv 
In  percentage  and  in  actual 
any  of  tbe  48  States 

Men  indticted  through  Selec 
Iowa  served  in  ail  theaters  anc 
fronts  of  the  world. 

During  the  period  enltetmerjts 
accepted  by  the  armed  forces 
lowm  always  kep^  our  State  n 
the  list  of  States  fumishlnK 
■ource.     Freqtiently  Iowa  led 
tbe    number   of   men    volun 
Navy 

The  strength  of  the  Iowa 
upon  its  induction  Into  Pederfil 
•.643  oOcers  and  enlisted  mer 
<rf    Iowa     National     Guard 
Thlrtv -fourth    Division,    the 
and  Thirteenth  Cavalry    and 
dred  and  Twenty-fourth 
ron  in  World  War  II  cannot 

The  Thirty-fourth  was  the 
division  to  l>e  s«it  to  the 
ot    war    after    Pearl    Harbcr 
(amlllar    with    tbe    glorious 
Tbirty-foiffth  In  nonh  Africa 
crossing   of    tbe    Voltumo.    an* 
fighting  m  which  they  engai 
where  some  o*  our  men   had 
so  long  and  bad  suffered  so 
bad  to  be  lifted  out  of  their 
l«  history  that  when  the  AJlled 
achieved   Its  goal   at  Cas.slno. 
five  divisions  were  required  to 
which    the    Thirty-fourth    had 
and  so  nearly  romplet 
dtTMon  took  m\Kb  of 
on  the  t>each  head  at  Analo. 
end  the  division  could  take  credit 
taken  part  In  liberating 
miles  In  Italy.     Up  tc  Mav  1 
the  dlTtstem  had  won  15.000 

0  Madsli  of  Honor.  98  Disr 
Crosses,   lie   Legion   of   Merits 
Stars.    1.954   Bronze  Star   lMled4ls 
awards.  7  French  awards.  6 

1  Dlstlngut^bed  Flying  Cron 
with  S2  Oak  Leaf  Cltjsters. 

The  One  Hundred  and 
group,   known    as    the   Red 
made  up  primarily  of  Icwa 
also    made    a    tremeDdous 
America's    war    record    In 
Primarily    lndQ<rted    and    train 
iiiatance  mechanized  recc 
Horse  Cavalry  saw  aQ  kinds  ol 
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mandy, nortHem  France.  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Gennany,  usually  In  the  forefront  of 
the  battle,  in  Its  first  engafement  In  Nor- 
mandy, ths  Bstf  HbTss  Cavalry  pot  aside  Its 
mechaniacd  rseooawlssance  tactics  and  cut 
Its  teeth  on  one  of  Hitler's  best  8S  Panzer 
Grenadier  divisions,  the  Seventeenth.  For  4 
days  It  fought  In  the  treacherous  hedgerows 
against  what  turned  out  to  be  the  spearhead 
of  a  German  counterattack.  They  serred 
with  the  Thlrty-flfth,  Twenty-eighth,  and 
Thirtieth  Infantry  Divisions,  and  cooperated 
with  the  Eighty-second  Armored  Reconnais- 
sance Battalion.  At  one  time  the  Red  Horse 
group  spread  out  to  fill  a  35-ralle  gap  between 
the  Nineteenth  Corps  and  tbe  Fifth  Corps. 
Their  fig-hring  was  so  effectiv«  that  during  a 
3-day  period  of  this  operation  the  group 
captured  1.000  prisoners  of  war  and  Inflicted 
an  estimated  400  enemy  casualties  while 
clearing  an  area  of  more  than  430  square 
miles.  I  could  go  on  and  oo,  telling  of  the 
exploits  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Division  and 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Cavalry  in 
World   War   n. 

During  World  War  n.  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  made  this  statement, 
"National  Gtnrd  units  have  played  a  vital 
role  In  the  mobilization  of  our  present  army 
and  they  have  made  a  brilliant  record  on 
every  fighting  front.  We  are  counting  on 
them  as  a  bulwark  of  our  future  national 
security  " 

Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  in  appearing 
before  the  Conference  of  Adjutants  General 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  May  2.  1946.  said.  "We 
have  won  the  war  but  until  we  shall  attain 
International  security  through  the  United 
Nations,  the  National  Guard,  as  an  ei^sential 
part  of  our  defense  establishment,  must  be 
rendy  to  do  its  part  In  warding  off  any  threat 
against  the  peace  of  our  Nation.  On  its 
record,  for  generations,  It  hae  been  our  first 
source  of  trained  civilian  manpower  In  every 
emergency. 

"In  the  war  Jtist  ended,  the  National  Guard 
splendidly  justified  Itself.  When  hostilities 
ended,  the  National  Guard  was  on  every 
battle  front 

"National  Guard  men  werg  the  first  Army 
troops  to  engage  the  Japs  at  Guadalcanal, 
New  Guinea.  Morotai.  the  Gilberts,  Marshalls, 
and  Marianas.  They  took  part  in  every 
major  ap«-ation  In  the  Pacific,  from  Bataan 
to  Okinawa.  In  the  European  theater.  Na- 
tional Guard  men  were  in  the  forefront  of 
the  Afri.-an  c-aiupalgn.  spearheaded  the  at- 
tacks on  Sicily.  Italy  and  in  southern  France, 
were  among  the  assault  forces  in  the  landing 
and  Invasion  of  Normandy  and  stormed 
through  the  German  homeland 

•"It  is  oj  prime  importance  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  be  reorganized  as  expeditiously 
as  sound  procedures  will  permit,  strong  In 
■well-trained  personnel.  iull|  equipped  and 
ready  for  an  enxergency. 

"After  victory  there  comes  a  great  feeling 
of  well-being— the  Job  is  done— it  is  the  time 
to  turn  to  different  fields  of  endeavor— a  false 
sense  of  security  is  furthered  by  the  thought 
that  there  is  no  more  need  for  an  army. 
Among  the  unscathed  there  ts  little  thought 
given  to  the  casualty  lists — to  the  enormous 
debts  motmtlng  ever  higher  as  the  result  of 
a  costly  war.  Human  memory  falls  short  of 
the  grim  panic  of  predawn  attacks  and 
drowning  desperate  men  on  a  foreign  beach- 
head, clawing  their  way  thro»gh  the  crimson 
stirf  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  terror  of  an 
Inhuman,  fanatical  enemy.  Memory  Is  dim- 
med to  the  point  where  the  exploits  of  our 
Armies  are  cheapened  and  ridiculed.  Indi- 
vidual emotions  tend  to  balance  from  rea- 
son to  selfishness. 

"There  Is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  all 
citizens  to  see  that  America  is  never  again 
caught  unprepared,  never  again  will  we  have 
months  to  train  and  prepare  In  case  of  an 
emergency. 

"I  sincerely  beHere  If  we  fall  to  maintain  an 
adequats  national  defense  la  the  future  as 


a  means  of  maintaining  peace,  tbe  price  we 
taavs  paid  in  human  lives  and  In  material 
wsalth  during  World  War  11  will  have  been 
in  vain." 


Report  by  the  American  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee M  Studies  Made  •(  the  Cost  ol 
LiTing  of  Veteran*  Attending  Callegcs 
and  Universities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAssACHtrerrrs 

IN  THE  HOI73E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13,  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  am 
hftving  printed  in  fae  Record  a  study  by 
the  A:.ierican  Veterans'  Committee — 
AVC — of  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the 
subsistence  allotments  of  student  vet- 
erans. 

The  American  Veterans'  Committee  has 
the  largest  ca^npus  membership  of  any 
veterans'  organization  and  for  the  past 
year  has  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  problems  of  the  student  veterans. 
Reports  from  its  148  college  chapters  as 
well  as  studies  made  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  indicate  that  the 
major  complaint  of  GI's  in  college  is  that 
they  just  cannot  make  ends  meet  on  their 
present  subsistence  allowances.  The 
statistical  information  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing report  is  in  most  cases  based  di- 
rectly on  statements  of  administrative 
ofiBcers  of  colleges  and  universities  and.  I 
think,  presents  a  startling  picture.  As 
chairman  of  the  World  War  Veterans' 
Committee.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
report  which  presents  in  straightforward 
language  a  problem  which  that  commit- 
tee must  face. 

At  the  end  of  the  report  I  am  including 
a  bill  introduced  by  myself  at  the  request 
of  the  AVC  that  would  not  only  raise  the 
subsi.^tence  allowance  for  veterans  re- 
ceiving educational  bsnefits.  but  also 
raises  the  on-the-job  training  ceilings 
which  have,  limited  the  amount  of  money 
which  veterans  at  colleges  could  earn  in 
attempting  to  supplement  their  income. 

The  report  and  bill  follow: 
aipoirr  bt  thi  amesican  vettbaws"  coMicrmx 

ON   STtJDIia    KAI>E   OF   THE   COST    OF   UVINC   OF 
VSmtAlfS    ATTEMDUfG    COLLEGES    AND    OMIVER- 

srriEs 

Veterans  recelvlzig  education  and  on-th*- 
Job  training  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  ( Pub- 
lic Law  346)  are  entitled  t<  subsistence  ben- 
efits designed  to  aid  them  in  supporting 
themselves  whUe  obtaining  an  education 
Under  tlie  original  Gl  bill,  which  became  law 
on  June  22.  1944,  the  veterans  were  entitled 
to  subsistence  payments  of  950  per  month 
for  single  veterans  and  «75  for  nwrried  vet- 
erans. In  view  of  the  inadeqxiacy  of  these 
orlgiiial  provisions  In  the  face  of  Increases 
In  the  cost  of  living,  the  GI  bill  was  amended 
on  December  28,  1945,  raising  subsistence 
benefits  to  their  present  level:  ses  for  single 
veterans  and  $90  for  married  veterans. 

Toward  the  end  of  ths  last  session  of  Con- 
gress there  were  increasing  complaints  from 
student  veterans  that  they  were  being  forced 
to  drop  their  hopes  of  obtaining  a  college 
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education  since  they  could  not  meet  even  the 
basic  living  costs  of  board  and  room  under 
their  present  allowances.  In  an  effort  to  get 
the  facts  on  the  cost  of  living  on  the  campus, 
the  American  Veterans'  Committee  has  made 
a  continuing  study  through  its  college  chap- 
ters of  the  living  expenses  of  the  average 
veteran  attending  college.  In  brief,  this 
study  Indicates  that  costs  of  food,  clothing, 
and  rent  alone  exceed  the  average  veteran's 
income.  The  budget  of  a  single  veteran  for 
these  major  items  looks  something  lllte  thls: 
Pood,  between  $40  and  $45  per  month:  cloth- 
ing, about  $10  per  month;  rent,  $15  per 
month.  This  amounts  to  an  average  of  $70 
per  month  before  cigarette  money  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenditures  are  added  In,  which 
generally  take  about  30  percent  of  the  average 
student's  expenditures. 

For  a  married  veteran  the  situation  Is  even 
more  serious.  Average  expenses  are:  Food, 
between  $70  and  $75  per  month;  rent,  $40 
to  $50  per  month;  and  clothing,  $20  per 
month.  This  totals  $145  per  month  before 
miscellaneous  expenditures  are  added.  For 
married  veterans  with  children  these  flgtu'es 
run  about  10  to  20  percent  higher. 

These  figures  are  borne  out  by  a  recent 
survey  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, which,  in  a  preliminary  report  from 
132  educational  institutions  having  272,149 
veterans  enroUed,  Indicated  that  the  median 
costs  of  board  and  room  alone  exceed  the 
present  allowances. 

The  ACE  study  Is  broken  down  according 
to  privately  controlled  universities,  publicly 
controlled  universities,  and  privately  con- 
trolled junior  colleges.  The  cost  of  living  is 
highest  In  the  privately  controlled  imlversl- 
tles,  where  the  single  veteran  Is  paying  be- 
tween $46  and  $87  a  month  for  board  and 
room  If  he  lives  on  the  campus,  and  between 
$60  and  $100  per  month  if  he  lives  oS  the 
campus.  The  married  veteran  wlthoMt  chil- 
dren Is  paying  between  $75  and  $165  for 
board  and  room  on  the  campus  and  $110  to 
$304  per  month  off  the  campus.  When  the 
married  veteran  with  children  Is  considered, 
the  situation  Is  so  critical  that  one  wonders 
how  this  individual  Is  able  to  support  his 
family  even  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
part-time  work.  The  ACE  report  showt  that 
married  veterans  with  one  child  pay  between 
$100  and  $205  for  board  and  room  on  the 
campus,  and  $120  and  $307  off  the  campus. 
The  married  veteran  with  two  or  more  chil- 
dren pays  between  $110  and  $235  on  the 
campus  and  $140  and  $250  off  the  campus. 

The  corresponding  figures  for  publicly  con- 
trolled universities  are  approximately  $10 
lower  for  single  and  married  veterans  with- 
out children  and  about  $30  lower  for  married 
veterans  with  children. 

Another  survey  of  the  problem  has  been 
made  by  the  Army  Times,  a  nationally  cir- 
culated Independent  veterans'  weekly,  which 
included  reports  from  presidents,  deans,  and 
veterans'  advisers  at  leading  educational  In- 
stitutions In  26  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Army  Times  concludes  from 
Its  survey:  "There  Is  practically  unanimous 
agreement  among  these  school  authorities 
that  the  allowances — whether  the  $65  for 
those  without  dependents  or  the  $90  for  those 
with  dependents — are  not  now  adequate  to 
cover  reasonable  and  necessary  living  costs. 
In  addition,  the  opinion  Is  overwhelming  that 
this  is  particularly  true  of  married  veterans, 
while  the  financial  situation  of  those  with 
children  Is,  In  most  cases,  desperate." 

A  few  of  the  specific  comments  made  by 
the  universities  queried  are  worth  noting. 
The  University  of  Michigan  stated:  "The  GI 
students,  married  and  single,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  are  encountering  great 
difnculties  In  their  attempt  to  live  on  the 
present  subsistence  allowances.  Careful  es- 
timates.  Indicate  that  there  should  be  made 
immediately  a  25-percent  Increase  in  sub- 
sistence allowances  for  veterans  attending 
the  University  of  Michigan." 


Temple  University  states:  "Many  of  our 
students  have  had  to  withdraw  because  they 
were  unable  to  support  their  wives  and/or 
chUdren  and  themselves." 

The  University  of  Tampa  comments:  "A 
lot  of  the  boys  would  have  no  Christmas  tui- 
less  we  provided  for  them.  I  am  afraid  that 
some  of  them  are  going  to  become  discour- 
aged and  drop  out.  The  subsistence  should 
be  $25  per  month  more  for  married  veterans." 

Marquette  University  states  specifically: 
"The  average  cost  for  a  single  veteran  for 
shelter,  food,  and  clothing  runs  to  $79 
monthly.  The  same  Items  for  married  vet- 
erans without  a  child  amount  to  $162." 

We  know  that  student-veterans  are  clam- 
oring for  Increases  In  subsistence  allowances. 
In  a  recent  conference  of  student  war  vet- 
erans representing  some  84.000  ex-GI's  in  26 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  New 
York  State  a  resolution  was  adopted  pro- 
viding for  a  $35  Increase  In  GI  subsistence 
for  college  students.  Almost  all  of  AVC's 
college  chapters  have  petitioned  the  national 
office  at  one  time  or  another  for  vigorous 
action  working  towards  an  increase  In  the 
allotment. 

The  data  which  Is  presently  available 
clearly  Indicates  that  veterans  in  colleges  in 
order  to  exist  must:  (1)  Work  to  make  up 
deficits;  (2)  use  up  theli  savings  If  they 
have  them;  (3)  borrow  funds  from  colleges 
or  other  sources.  Many  have  not  been  able 
to  continue  at  sQl.  The  American  Council 
on  Education  reports  that  the  132  institu- 
tions they  queried  stated  tha'  almost  2,000 
students  have  left  college  for  financial 
reasons. 

The  various  studies  which  have  oeen  made 
are  unanimous  In  pointing  to  the  married 
veteran  as  the  Individual  facing  the  most 
acute  problem.  We  cannot  view  the  plight 
of  the  married  veteran  as  one  of  .hort-term 
duration.  In  May  1946,  30  percent  of  the 
veterans  attending  college  were  married  and 
10  percent  bad  children,  while  In  Novemt)er 
1946,  6  months  later,  48  percent  of  the  vet- 
erans were  married  and  17  percent  had  chil- 
dren. The  student-veteran  Is  older  than  the 
average  college  student  and  Is  within  the 
age  range  when  most  young  mei-  are  anxious 
to  get  married  We  can  reasonably  expect 
that  the  percentage  of  married  veterans  wUl 
continue  to  Increase. 

Likewise,  we  cannot  dismiss  the  problem 
of  the  GI  In  college  as  one  which  will  evapo- 
rate In  the  next  year  nr  so  There  are  now 
slightly  over  a  million  ex-GI's  In  colleges  and 
universities,  and  colleges  report  that  on  the 
basis  of  enrollment  requests  this  figure  will 
be  maintained  and  exceeded  for  at  least  the 
next  5  years. 

Veteran  students,  of  course,  have  been 
among  the  hardest  hit  by  the  present  price 
Inflation.  The  $65  allowance  for  single  vet- 
erans will  buy  only  $45.50  worth  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  today.  A  married  vet- 
eran's $90  is  worth  only  $60.  Since  Decem- 
ber 1945,  when  the  present  allotments  went 
into  effect,  food  prices  alone  have  gone  up 
46.3  percent.  The  over-all  cost  of  living  h&s 
gone  up  21.6  percent. 

What  can  be  done? 

"nie  American  Veterans'  Committee  sup- 
ported ..t  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  blU 
which  would  increase  subsistence  benefits  for 
students  under  the  GI  bill  to  $100  for  single 
veterans  and  $125  for  married  veterans,  plus 
$10  additional  for  each  child.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  this  proposal  In  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress.  We  believe  it  is  a  reasonable 
and  fair  adjustment.  The  veteran,  far  from 
expecting  to  live  In  luxury  on  his  subsistence 
allotment.  Is  in  most  cases  prepared  to  carry 
on  outside  work  to  aid  In  meeting  his  ex- 
penses. The  proposed  Increase  of  $35  per 
month  would  provide  a  bare  minimum  under 
which  veterans  can  attend  school.  They  will 
still  be  forced  to  supplement  their  allotment 
from  outside  sources,  principally  by  working 
at  part-time  Jobs.  But  unless  the  benefits 
are  raised  In  the  very  near  future  thousands 


of  veterans  will  be  forced  to  abandon  all 
effort  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational 
provisions  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

A  bin  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  Vet- 
erans Regulation  No.  1  (a)  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  paragraph  6  of 
part  VIII  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1 
(a),  as  amended,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"6.  While  enrolled  In  and  pursuing  a 
course  under  this  part,  such  person,  upon 
application  to  the  Administrator,  shall  be 
paid  a  subsistence  allowance  of  $100  per 
month,  If  without  a  dependent  or  depend- 
ents, or  $125  per  month.  If  with  one  depend- 
ent, plus  an  additional  $10  |>er  month  for 
each  additional  dependent.  Including  regu- 
lar holidays  and  leave  not  exceeding  30  days 
In  a  calendar  year.  Such  person  attending  a 
course  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  such  person 
receiving  compensation  for  productive  labor 
whether  performed  as  part  of  their  appren- 
tice or  other  training  on  the  Job  at  institu- 
tions, business  or  other  establishments,  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such 
lesser  sums.  If  any.  as  subsistence  or  de|>end- 
ency  allowances,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Administrator:  Proi'tded,  That  In  no 
event  shall  the  rate  of  such  allowance  plus 
the  compensation  received  exceed  $300  per 
month  for  a  veteran  without  a  dependent  or 
$325  per  month  for  a  veteran  with  one  de- 
pendent pltis  an  additional  $10  per  month 
for  each  additional  dependent." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  11  (b)  le  of  part  VIII 
of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a),  as  amend- 
ed. Is  hereby  amended,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Job  customarily  requires  a  period 
of  training  of  not  less  than  3  months." 


Why  So^ar  Shortafc? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Krw   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  country  In 
1942  to  the  stupidity  of  paying  large  con- 
cerns for  not  producing  sugar.  The  peo- 
ple were  taxed  to  pay  the  subsidies  for 
not  producing  sugar,  and  now  it  the  peo- 
ple get  sugar  It  Is  largely  through  a  Gov- 
ernment-created black  market.  Not  be- 
ing satisfied  with  this  method  of  creating 
a  shortage  of  sugar,  the  bureaucrats 
pushed  exports  to  the  limit  from  1942  to 
1946,  inclusive.  The  number  of  pounds 
of  sugar  exported  from  the  United  States 
during  this  period  totals  more  than 
3.066,774,000  pounds.  Moreover,  329,463 
short  tons  and  658,926,000  tons  of  sugar 
were  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  the 
first  10  months  of  the  year  1946  at  a  time 
when  the  fruit  on  American  farms  was 
rotting  on  the  ground  because  sugar  was 
not  available  for  canning  it. 

The  bureaucrats  insist  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  learn  to  consume  less 
sugar,  say  about  72  pounds  per  capita 
annually  instead  of  98  pounds  per  capita 
annually. 

The  bureaucrats  believe  that  by  teach- 
ing the  American  people  to  use  less  sugar 
per  capita  and  the  people  of  foreign 
countries  to  use  more  sugar  per  capita 
such  a  formula  will  sweeten  our  interna- 
tional relations. 
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hension  of  the  vast  artthmetk:  tt  has  had 
to  direct  since  the  begintung  of  the  war. 
This  ma  our  reaction  to  a  sheaf  of  figures 
which  tells  the  story  of  tmx  collection  by  the 
Alcoholic  Bevera^  Industry  siiice  the  be- 
ginning of  repeal — 13  yean  ago.  We  think 
you.  too.  will  be  interested  In  the  story  be- 
eanse  tt  actually  concerns  every  man,  wonuui, 
and  child  in  the  United  States. 

So  we'll  begtJ  by  informing  you  that  the 
amount  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes 
collected  from  the  sale  of  all  alcoholic  bev- 
erages for  the  pAst  13  years  (since  repeal) 
was  equal  to  an  amount  Mufllclent  to  defray 
the  entire  coat  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  first  120  yean  o(  its  existence,  or  to 
be  more  exact,  from  1789  to  19C9  The 
amount:  121.000.000.000! 

Now  let's  look  at  1946  alone — and  another 
comparison  The  Pederal  taxes  collected  in 
1946  (State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  not 
Included)  from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages amounted  to  over  »2.500.000.0(X) — more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  the  atomic  bomb 
pro)ect 

And  please  remember  that  of  the  total  of 
f21.(KX>.0(X).000  in  taxes  collected  ;>ince  re- 
peal, abcut  six  and  one-half  billion  went  to 
the  various  States,  counties,  and  municipali- 
ties The  Pedtra  revenues  go  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  our  National  Oovemment.  The 
States'  and  other  taxes  go  into  the  general 
States'  funds  and  the  money  Is  variously  ear- 
marked to  defray  the  cost  of  education,  pub- 
lic welfare,  old  age  pensions,  aid  to  crippled 
children,  and  in  some  instances  it  results  in 
the  reduction  of  property  taxes. 

The  amount  of  taxes,  then  collected  from 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  such  as  dis- 
tilled spirits,  beer.  wine.  etc..  is  the  largest 
wtth  the  exception  of  the  Federal  income  tax : 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  is  collected  from 
the  sale  of  any  other  industry's  products. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realise  the  inescapably 
heavier  income  tax  we  would  all  have  to  pay, 
whether  we  partake  of  alcoholic  beverages  or 
not.  if  the  equivalent  of  the  huge  revenue 
now  going  to  the  Government  went  Into  the 
long  pockets  of  the  bootlegger,  as  it  did  In 
that  late  lamentable  period,  carelessly  termed 
■'prohibition.**  i 


Watch  That  Ax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13,  1947 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  timely  and 
cogent  editorial  from  the  Amarillo  Daily 
News  of  January  4 : 

WATCH  THAT  AX 

The  first  Republican  tax>reduction  bill  has 
been  dumped  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' mill. 

This  bill,  fathered  by  Representative  Haa- 
OLD  KM17TSON,  pToposes  a  20-percent  cut  in 
iDcocne  taxes  across  the  board  untU  the  $300.- 
000-a-year  bracket  is  reached,  where  the  re- 
duction li  pared  to  10 >2  percent. 

There  are  only  600  people  in  the  United 
States  whose  income  is  in  exoeas  of  »300,000; 
•o  for  all  practical  purpoaes,  the  reduction 
la  a  fiat  30  percent. 

The  final  tax  program  that  will  come  out  of 
Oongiess  likely  will  be  a  modification  of  the 
Knutaoa  plan.  Tboe  will  have  to  be  hear- 
ings and  debates,  and  changes  are  ineviuble. 
But  the  Republicans  are  committed  to  tax 
redaction,  and  tax  redoctlao  there  will  be. 


Most  Members  of  Coi^ess  agree  that  dras- 
tic Government  economies  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  reduce  taxes.  There  are.  of 
course,  many  financial  corners  that  can  be 
cut.  Several  departments  can  be  consider- 
ably improved  by  the  application  of  the  econ- 
omy ax. 

We  trust,  however,  that  Congress  will  not 
run  hog  wild  in  its  economy  roll  to  the 
extent  that  the  American  people  will  wake 
up  some  morning  without  an  adequate  Army 
and  Navy  In  the  past,  the  armed  forces  have 
been  the  first  target  of  economy-minded 
Congresses.  Never  before,  however,  has  an 
efficient  and  up-to-date  defense  force  been 
as  necessary  as  tww 

It  la  tnie  that  we  face  no  immediate 
threat  of  war.  It  is  true,  further,  that  the 
great  powers  are  talking  disarmament.  But 
realism  dictates  that  we  not  be  as  naive  as 
we  were  immediately  following  the  First 
World  War. 

The  entire  western  world  is  looking  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership.  And  today, 
regardless  of  our  eventual  goal  of  universal 
peace  and  one  world,  leadership  means  power. 
We  have  learned  In  the  months  since  hos- 
tilities ended  that  power  still  rules:  that 
prestige  and  leadership  are  based  on  power. 
That's  the  way  things  are.  whether  we  like 
it  or  not 

We  are  committed  to  a  bipartiean  foreign 
policy  through  which  we  intend  to  make  cur 
influence  felt  wherever  it  is  necessary  for 
the  furtherance  of  world  peace  and  order. 
We  are  in  Europe:  we  are  in  the  Orient. 
Since  war  anywhere  will,  eventually,  involve 
this  Nation,  we  are  going  to  have  something 
to  say  about  what  goes  on  the  world  over. 

Already  Russia  has  iialted  the  extension 
of  her  influence  in  Europe,  principally  be- 
cause Moscow  is  convinced  that  we  mean 
what  we  say.  Our  display  of  naval  strength 
in  the  Mediterranean  did  more  than  all  the 
notes  that  could  have  been  written  to  sup- 
port Turkey  and  Greece  against  Russian  de- 
mands. Our  exaction  of  high  reparations 
from  Yugoslavia  for  the  shooting  down  of 
American  fliers  was  a  display  of  power  that 
added  to  our  prestige  everywhere. 

We  must,  for  a  while  at  least,  remain 
powerful.  A  progressive  and  strong  Army 
and  Navy  are  the  Instruments  of  power. 

We  believe  that  Congress  understands 
this.  Just  the  other  day.  the  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  issued  a  report  which 
contained  this  statement. 

"The  most  expensive  thing  in  the  world 
is  a  cheap  Army  and  Navy." 

One  more  point: 

The  current  Russian  allotment  for  mili- 
tary purposes  amounts  to  around  tl6.0(X).- 
0(X3.000  in  American  money  That  should 
give  Congress  a  slight  pause  In  Its  headlong 
drive  toward  economy. 


Heilo  There!  Meet  the  Eightieth  Coagress! 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EtEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  January  13,  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  extended  me  by  the  House.  I  am 
inserting  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
herewith,  the  transcript  of  a  broadcast 
made  by  an  old  friend  of  mine  and  one 
of  America's  sane  and  sound  newscasters, 
who  hails  originally  from  the  Midwest 
and  has  never  found  it  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  apologize  for  things  American. 
This  able  commentator.  Ted  Malone  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  includes 
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some  good  advice  for  all  of  us  in  his 
newscast  of  January  3  greeting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Eightieth  Congress: 

Hello  there,  it's  a  cold,  wet,  mushy,  snow- 
slushy  day  in  New  York.  But  in  spite  of  this. 
today  Is  a  big  day  in  America,  a  big  day.  In 
fact.  Just  15  minutes  from  now  an  event  is 
going  to  take  place  which  the  American  news- 
paper editors  describe  as  the  most  important, 
the  most  significant  event  in  the  world  this 
year. 

All  this  Is  going  to  happen  Just  14^  min- 
utes from  now.  Play.  Ilosa.  as  we  open  the 
door  to  a  great  adventure. 

In  just  above  12  minutes  from  now  some- 
thing is  going  to  happen  that  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  your  home  here  and  to 
the  whole  world. 

Strangely  enough,  there  is  none  of  the  dra- 
matic suspense  today  there  was  in  the  spring 
of  1944  when  a  dozen  countries  and  a  million 
soldiers  waited  breathlessly  for  D-day.  Never 
/  in  all  history  was  a  secret  involving  so  many 
people  and  so  many  preparations  so  well  kept. 
In  contrast,  today's  momentotis  occasion  is 
no  secret  at  all.  "Today's  event  has  been  pub- 
lished to  the  world  for  weeks.  It  will  take 
place  at  12  noon  in  Washington.  D.  C,  when 
the  Eightieth  Congress  of  these  United  States 
win  be  called  to  order  11  minutes  from  now. 
Now.  wait  a  minute,  if  you  were  expecting 
an  atom  bomb  or  some  history-making  event 
don't  be  too  sure  this  isn't  It.  The  lives  and 
homes  and  happiness  of  more  people  depend 
on  this  Congress  then  on  any  Htorn  bomb 
ever  produced.  And  sink  or  swim,  survive  or 
perish,  this  Eightieth  Congress  due  to  be 
called  to  order  Jtist  10  Va  minutes  from  now  is 
going  to  make  history  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  election  last  November  was  a  bold 
announcement  to  the  world  that  an  aroused 
American  people  believed  in  the  institution 
of  democracy,  that  we  were  neither  Im- 
pressed nor  Intimidated  by  the  scorn  shown 
by  some  cotintries  toward  our  way  of  life. 

As  Congress  meets  today  the  world  will 
see  democracy  at  work.  If  It  fulfills  the 
mandate  we  have  given  it.  It  will  be  a  lesson 
to  the  world.  If  it  faUs,  this  will  be  a 
turning  point  in  history.  Jiist  about  9  min- 
utes from  now  this  great  adventure  will 
begin. 

One  of  the  traditions  and  customs  at  these 
opening  sessions  is  the  presentation  of  the 
message  of  the  President  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation.  President  Truman,  we  understand, 
will  make  his  report  on  Monday.  So,  today. 
In  these  last  moments  before  the  new  Con- 
gress is  called  into  session,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  interesting  if  you  and  I — the  voters, 
the  taxpayers — Just  ordinary  folks,  maybe 
living  in  average  towns  along  familiar  streets 
but  the  sovereign  people  Congress  represents, 
I  think  it  would  be  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  Lf  we  gavf  our  own  version  on  the 
state  of  the  Nation,  because  we  are  the  Na- 
tion, the  people,  the  blood  and  bone  and 
sinew  of  democracy.  And  whether  or  not 
we  have  thought  about  it  as  much  as  we 
should  we  are  the  ones  whose  'x>mfort  and 
secinrity,  whose  peace  and  happiness,  whose 
very  way  of  life  depends  on  what  this  Con- 
gress does.  So  I  offer  for  your  approvaLjour 
message  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  old  and  new 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate,  these 
are  pretty  critical  times.  Not  all  the  people 
in  our  town  do  much  talking  about  them, 
but  they  do  a  lot  of  thinking,  and  sometimes 
a  lot  of  worrying,  and  probably  more  praying 
than  most  of  them  have  done  in  a  long,  long 
while.  To  be  blunt,  we're  not  particularly 
happy.  We  know  we  are  all  a  lot  better  off 
thaix  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
we're  not  supposed  to  complain  about  meat 
shortages  and  the  scarcity  of  soap  and  the 
rationing  of  sugar  and  the  high  prices  of 
things  In  general,  and  we  have  tried  to  be 
patient  about  all  these  things,  but  when  we 
stop  to  realize  that  most  of  our  shortages 
today  are  simply  the  result  of  blundering 


and  fumbling  in  the  past,  then  we  come  to 
the  end  of  our  patience  and  we  want  some- 
thing done  about  it. 

And,  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  we  are 
expecting  you  to  do  it.  And  I  might  add, 
we're  expecting  It  soon. 

Another  thing  we  are  expecting  Is  some 
quick  action  on  this  business  of  housing. 
"There  hasn't  been  much  of  any  buUding  In 
our  town  for  too  many  years.  Families  have 
doubled  up  and  repairs  have  been  delayed, 
and  even  so  the  prices  of  houses  and  property 
have  gone  up  and  up  until  they're  ridiculous. 
There  isn't  any  excuse  for  all  this  any  more. 
We  have  plenty  of  raw  materials  and  plenty 
of  men  who  can  buUd.  and  we  want  every- 
body to  quit  blaming  everytxxiy  else,  and 
start  building  houses.  We  don't  want  any 
more  delays  and  bottlenecks  and  buck  pass- 
ing and  blaming.  We  want  homes.  And  we 
expect  this  Congress  to  provide  ways  and 
means  to  build  them.  This  is  one  reason  we 
elected  you. 

And.  by  the  way.  let's  get  one  thing 
straight  right  here.  We  read  in  the  papers 
and  hear  over  the  radio  that  a  lot  of  fclka 
are  mighty  worried  over  the  fact  that  in  tlie 
new  Congress  both  the  Senate  and  House 
have  Republican  majorities  while  the  Presi- 
dent and  executive  branch  are  still  Demo- 
cratic. Well,  gentleman  of  the  Congress, 
this  is  one  thing  that  the  folks  along  our 
street  aren't  worried  a  lut  aiXMit,  It  sounds 
to  us  like  some  of  the  confused  thinking  we 
have  had  too  much  of.  The  way  we  figure 
in  our  town  is  that  both  CTongress  and  the 
President  represent  all  the  people. 

Some  folks  in  our  town  are  Danocrats  and 
some  Republicans  but  we  all  want  pretty 
much  the  same  things,  and  we're  all  Ameri- 
cans. And.  as  we  see  it,  the  Government  Is 
American,  too.  And  that's  what  we  want 
it  to  be.  We  don't  like  the  confusion  of 
recent  years — In  Government  o*-  business. 
Even  In  our  town  we  have  been  confused 
sometimes  by  the  Irresponsible  talk  about 
labor  and  management,  that  they  are  out 
to  destroy  each  other.  Like  In  most  towns, 
some  of  us  are  part  of  one  group  and  some 
another.  In  the  winter  we  shovel  snow  off 
our  sidewalks  together,  in  summer  mow  cur 
lawns.  Our  kids  go  to  the  same  schools,  and 
on  Sundays  we  go  to  the  same  churches.  We 
know  that  if  either  one  of  us  destroyed  the 
other  we  would  destroy  our  town.  We  have 
learned  a  sad  lesson  this  past  year.  When 
differences  have  arisen,  we  haven't  had  a  fair 
set  of  rules  to  settle  them,  and,  no  matter  who 
was  to  blame,  everything  has  stopped,  then 
nobody  has  won,  everybody  has  lost.  This 
doesn't  make  sense  and  everybody  along  our 
street  knovTS  It.  And.  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
gress, you  know  it,  too.  This  is  no  time  to 
play  politics  with  our  American  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

You  might  not  expect  ordinary  folks  in 
our  town  to  say  much  about  international 
affairs.  But  there  were  a  good  many  blue 
stars  in  the  windows  along  our  street — some 
gold  stars  now — so  International  affairs  hit 
pretty  close  to  home  to  some  of  us.  Every- 
body in  our  town  wants  peace,  and  we  think 
America  has  worked  pretty  hard  for  it,  too; 
almost  too  hard  sometimes.  We  resent  the 
pushing  and  shoving  we've  been  given  some- 
times. It  reminds  us  of  Munich  and 
"peace  in  our  time,"  wiilch  wasnt  peace  at 
all.  So  most  of  the  folks  along  our  street 
have  decided  that  the  best  guaranty  of  peace 
in  the  world  is  t  strong,  free  America.  This 
means  that  when  you  cut  taxes,  gentlemen 
of  the  Congress,  we  expect  you  to  do  it  with- 
out weakening  our  American  defenses.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  costs  to  be  cut  without 
destroying  our  Army  and  Wavy.  And  these 
useless  costs  must  be  cut. 

In  our  town  we  don't  believe  In  spending 
money  we  don't  have.  We  like  to  meet  our 
own  bills  and  we  expect  our  Government  to 
do  the  same.  Members  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress — ^House  and  Senate — ^barely  4  min- 
utes fron  now  the  gavel  will  fall  and  your 


work  will  begin.  These  are  critical  Umee  in 
America  and  all  across  the  world.  Never  in 
history  has  any  Congress  ever  met  with  so 
many  people  dep>endlng  on  it  for  so  much. 
We  elected  you  because  we  believed  in  you. 
Now  it  is  your  solemn  duty  to  keep  the  prom- 
ises you  made  to  us  and  vindicate  our  faith. 
But  you  have  a  duty  and  responsibility  at>ove 
and  beyond  all  this  which  mark  today  as 
one  of  the  most  important  days  in  modern 
history.  With  dictatorships  and  puppet  gov- 
ernments nourishing  in  the  wake  of  war. 
democracy  is  being  scorned  today  as  a  decay- 
ing institution.  Freedom  of  speech  and  en- 
terprise and  religion,  the  freedoms  of  the 
individual  on  which  we  base  our  way  of  life, 
are  lieing  wiped  out  slowly  but  surely  In 
many  countries  of  the  world.  You  today 
are  a  symbol  to  all  men  everywhere  of 
democracy  at  work.  It  is  now  your  great 
privilege  to  reawaken  the  world  to  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  liberty  for  all  mankind 
that  the  whole  idea  of  the  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  this  earth. 


Buds^  BalaBciBf ,  Debt  RetiroMat,  and 
Tax  Reductioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or   MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Monday,  January  13,  1947 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  wTitten 
by  a  constituent: 

Jakttart  10,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Hakolo  KiruTsoit, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatixxs  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Deam  Mr.  Knutson  :  Out  of  all  the  fog 
of  talk  about  Budget  balancing,  debt  retire- 
ment, and  tax  reduction,  some  fundamental 
truths  seem  gradually  to  be  receiving  better 
attention.  "The  first  of  these  is  the  relative 
order  of  importance     Unquestionably  this  Is : 

First.  Reduction  In  Government  expenses. 

Second.  Substantial  debt  retirement. 

Third.  Reduction  in  taxes. 

Ir  would  be  much  more  agreeable  and  much 
easier  on  Congress  if  the  third  item  could 
become  the  first,  but  I  think  we  shall  have 
to  depend  upon  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
for  sufficient  courage  to  handle  these  mat- 
ters In  the  order  they  are  stated  above. 

The  real  subject  of  this  letter,  however, 
relates  to  Item  3.  If  the  first  two  steps 
can  be  accomplished  then,  and  only  then, 
should  taxes  be  reduced:  and  if  they  are  re- 
duced, is  it  more  Important  to  cut  income 
taxes  or  excise  taxes? 

The  hea\'y  dependence  of  the  Treasury  In 
the  past  upon  income  taxes,  which  fluctuate 
widely  from  good  times  to  bad.  has  been  a 
serious  weakness  in  our  fiscal  policy.  C^on- 
sumptton  does  not  vary  widely  between  good 
and  poor  times.  Taxes  on  consumption  can. 
therefore,  reasonably  be  depended  upon  and 
we  should  go  slow  In  reducing  excise  taxes 
on  this  account  alone. 

The  present  high  Income-tax  rates  are 
choking  off  one  of  the  main  sources  of  new 
capitaL  Careful  study  as  to  what  miJus  our 
economic  murh'r'e  go  shows  piainlv  ttxat  it  is 
the  constant  accumulation  of  new  capital 
throughout  the  years  that  has  so  greatly 
Increased  the  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States.  The  twins  of  saving  and  Investment, 
which  must  go  together,  are  the  thyroid 
gland  of  our  commeivial  and  industrial 
system. 
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W«  know  that  pnetlcaUy  all 
cumulated  from  savtngB  is 
people  with  Incomes  ot  tlO 
per    annum.    People    wltb 
$5,000  •ccmnulate'J  practtcall  ' 
all  altbough  there  are  a  great 

Peopte  with   Incomes  abov^ 
cap*bi«  of  accumulating  a 
tal  If  permitted  by  taxes  to 
are  so  few  of  them  that  tb  > 
acctunulated  scarcely  counts 

In  reducing  Income  taxes, 
most    Important    for   the 
being  of  the  economy.   Lncl 
earners  whose  Interest  is  in 
ployment  no  less  than   In 
reduce  Income  taxes  in  the 
taOO.OOO  and  910.000. 

Totir  ivopoaal  of  a  imllorm 
meets  my  teat  of  suitability, 
there  is  not  another  way  whU 
your  approral. 

The  reaaon  that  Incomes  o 
to  Qfty  thousand  dollars  are 
because  we  start  right  off  wlih 
bracket.     In  the  old  days 
more  gradual.     Why  not  stan 
percent  on   the   first   t2,CO0 
trom  there,  perhaps  to  a 
same  as  exists  on  present 
This  wUl  result.  I  think,  in 
to   those   groups  of   taxpayels 
expected  to  accuntulate  caplt  il 
plying  the  Ufeblocd  of  our 

I  devoutly  hope  that  ycu 
elates  In  Congress  will 
tlon  in  income  taxes  will  be 
ficial    to    the    economy    thai 
excise  taxes.     Furthermore.  1: 
excise  taxes,  the  relief  should 
ttema  of  which  the  pi^rchasc 
postponed  and  which  can 
aa.  neceesltles     It  seems  to 
tniMportaUon,      telephone 
bulbe.  Jewelry,  furs,  and  lug 
have  flrst  claim  on  your 
three  because  of  the    lecess 
the  last  three  becsuae  purcl 
postponed  and  people  engage 
will  be  badly  hurt  by  an 
reduction  in  future  taxes 

Very  sincerely  yoxira. 
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or  oraN 
IN  THI  WNATt  Ol   TMI 
Mi>nday.  January  I 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Utah 
brcRU.^*  of  It*  itrrnt  public 
Its  interp.n  to  all  Mrmbers 
I  ask  unanlmou5  consent  tc 
In  the  Appendix  of  the 
tide  entitled   "Advice  to 
cans."  written  by  the  mincfrity 
the  Senate  I  Mr.  Barxlit  ] 
In   the  New  York  Times 
January  12.  1947. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tei*i)ore 
out  objection,  the  minority 
vice  to  the  majority  party 
In  the  Rxcou). 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 
"Advice  to  thx  Rzpvblicams"- 


U9ITCO  STATES 

.  194? 

Ir.  Pr«sldent. 

interest,  and 

)f  the  Senate. 

have  printed 

an  ar- 

the   Republl- 

leader  of 

ind  published 

nagazine  (or 


'ATS  MAjoarrr 

BIS    COLLCACtTBB    ACAINST 
TO«T 


(By  Albem  W.  BAucirr) 
WAaHzifQTOir.— I  may  be  rus  tilng  In  where 
angels  fear  to  Uead  In  oXIerlnj   advice  to  the 


Mill 


Wlth- 
leader's  ad- 
be  printed 


Pbom  BAUcurr 

ixaiwa  WAxivs 
m^trsx  or  a  tic- 


party  which  won  the  congressional  elections 
In  November.  But  I  am  not  doing  so  on  my 
own  initiative,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
New  York  Times;  and  I  trust  that  the  sugges- 
tions I  shall  offer  will  be  accepted  as  sincere 
and  not  In  any  sense  presumptuous. 

Except  to  avoid  the  mistakes  which  pro- 
dticed  it,  or  to  evaluate  the  mandate  which 
It  may  have  implied,  no  purpose  can  be 
served  by  attempting  to  draw  deductions  con- 
cerning all  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
American  people  to  rettun  a  Republican  in- 
stead of  a  Democratic  majority  in  both 
bouses  of  Congress  on  November  5. 

Democrats  may  say  it  was  due  to  war  wear- 
iness, or  controls,  or  shortages,  or  adherence 
or  deviations  from  Roosevelt  policies  or  pro- 
grams, or  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  or 
the  impatience  of  the  peo|de  over  labor  dis- 
putes, or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  circum- 
stances which  may  have  caused  dissatisfac- 
tion among  large  numbers  of  people. 

The  Republicans  may  assert  that  their  vlc- 
tary  was  due  to  the  repudiation  of  the  New 
Deal,  or  to  the  general  desire  for  a  change,  or 
to  the  high  cost  of  government,  or  to  the 
desire  to  reduce  taxes,  or  to  the  superior 
program  they  offered  to  the  people,  or  any 
one  of  a  dozen  other  causes. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  speculation 
in  all  these  claims,  because  it  is  impossible 
for  any  of  us  to  read  the  minds  of  thlrty-flve 
or  forty  million  people  and  know  why  they 
voted  as  they  did. 

I  shall  not  attempt  such  a  futility.  The  in- 
escapable fact  is  that  the  Republican  Party 
will  have  a  working  majority  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  which  carries  with  it  the  full 
party  responsibility  for  the  legislation  that 
Congress  will  enact  during  the  next  2  years. 

It  has  been  asserted  in  many  quarters  that 
the  Republicans  did  not  want  control  of 
both  branches  of  Congress;  that  they  wanted 
only  to  establish  a  trend  by  controlling  the 
Hotue  as  a  basis  for  possible  victory  in  1948 
without  at  the  same  time  being  saddled  with 
full  legislative  responsibility  in  the  mean- 
Ume. 

I  discount  this  theory  completely.  I  have 
never  known  any  political  party  that  did  not 
want  all  it  could  get  out  of  any  election.  The 
Republican  Parly  wanted  to  obtain  conUol 
of  both  Houses,  and  it  campaigned  for  such 
control. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  it  to  be  very 
specific  as  to  any  program,  and  it  was  not. 
It  was  only  necessary  for  it  to  be  the  willing 
and  Mftr  bcnehciHry  of  such  dlacoottnt  or 
SiMatMacitlon  as  existed.  It  may  have  been 
loocl  caapaisn  atratety  not  to  rlak  the  Iomi 
of  volw  by  laytnc  out  too  dear  a  blueprint 
of  nlMt  thty  would  do  In  the  event  of  vie* 
tory. 

But  the  day  oT  c«inp«ltn  •tratefy  la  now 
past  and  the  day  of  full  r«spon«ibilUy  |$  at 
hand. 

What  aort  of  mandate  with  certainty  oan 
b«  aaid  to  havt  been  convtycd  by  tha  pto* 
pie  when  they  elected  a  Republican  Con- 
frsM? 

It  was  not.  in  my  opinion,  a  mandate  to 
repeal  the  whole  or  any  substantial  part  of 
the  leguiative  program  enacted  under  the 
Rooeevelt  admlnistratioiu. 

I  know  With  what  contempt  many  Re- 
publicans— and  seme  Democrats — refer  to  the 
New  De.-il.  But  this  program  Included  many 
reforms  and  legislative  acts  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  did  not  vote  to  abandon. 

They  did  not  vote,  for  Instance,  to  abandon 
the  agricultural  program  encompassed  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act.  the  Farm  Security  Act.  crop 
Insiirance.  support  prices,  the  parity  prin- 
ciple, rural  electrification,  or  other  phases  of 
the  agricultural  set-up  of  the  past  14  years. 
They  may  want  them  strengthened  and  im- 
proved and  their  administration  simplified. 
But  they  do  not  want  and  did  not  vote  for 
the  program's  abandonment. 

Jn  my  (pinion,  the  people  did  not  issue 
a   mandate    to   the   Republican    PsLrty    to 


abolish  or  weaken  the  law  regulating  the  is- 
sue or  sale  of  securities,  the  social-security 
legislation  for  old-age  benefi'.s  or  unem- 
ployment Insurance.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  people  want  this  progressive  measure 
broadened  and  made  more  secure.  This  Is 
an  established  part  of  our  social  responsibil- 
ity and  I  cannot  imagine  the  peoitle  as  hav- 
ing voted  to  retrace  their  steps  in  this  field. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  voted  to 
cripple  the  regulation  of  communications 
under  the  Communications  Commission  or 
aviation  under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
or  the  extension  of  the  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  fields 
wherein  they  operate.  Neither  did  they  is- 
sue any  mandate  to  repeal  the'  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  or  the  wages  and  hours  law. 
These  enactments  may  need  modification  in 
the  light  of  experience,  and  conslderattcn 
should  and  no  doubt  will  be  given  to  this 
subject  by  the  new  Congress. 

But  to  asstmie  that  the  November  Repub- 
lican victory  indicated  that  the  people  ex- 
pect that  these  measures  be  wiped  from  the 
statutes  altogether  would  be  a  gn^ss  misin- 
terpretation of  the  election  returr.s. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations  It 
may  be  equally  easy  to  misread  the  mean- 
ing of  the  election.  The  Republican  Partv 
was  in  control  of  the  Government  from  the 
retirement  of  Grover  Cleveland  In  1897  to 
the  inauguration  of  Woodrow  Wil8<;.n  in  1913. 

During  this  period  the  Spanish-American 
War  was  fought  and  we  acquired  Cuba. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 

Republican  leaders  and  the  people  finally 
acknowledged  that  we  had  as  a  result  be- 
come a  world  power  and  would  be  hence- 
forward guided  by  "manifest  destiny  • 

Hence  it  has  seemed  strange  in  recent 
years  to  note  so  large  a  proportion  of  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  assuming  an 
attitude  of  isolation  in  regard  to  our  foreign 
policy  and  our  foreign  relations. 

During  and  following  the  recent  war  it 
has  been  gratifying  to  have  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  leading  Republican.* 
In  and  out  of  office  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  in  the  formulation  of  our  foreign 
policy.  I  have  no  doubt  this  nonp.irtlsan  or 
bipartisan  cooperauon  wil»  continue  in  the 
coming  2  years.  This  working  together  In 
the  International  field  hM  been  more  mani- 
fest In  the  political  than  in  the  economic 
phase  of  international  policy. 

In  my  opinion  the  two  can  no  more  be 
separated  In  the  international  thi,n  in  the 
domestic  field.  Politloi  la  defined  m  the 
aoience  of  (ovtrnment.  Iconoml<'«  la  the 
•elence  of  produeint.  dUtributint,  und  using 
the  meana  of  •nhancing  human  welfare 
Politloa  and  aeoaomloa  art  theretort  lntl> 
maiely  ralatad.  Mich  partaklnc  of  tome  of 
the  attributes  ot  tht  othtr. 

It  la  thtrefort  Impoaaiblt  to  bt  n  political 
Internntionallft  and  an  econonM  lB.)lBtlontsi 
at  one  and  the  aame  time. 

Thie  fact  WM  recognized  when  the  Social 
and  Economic  Council  was  aeubllthcd  un- 
der  the  United  Nations. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  labor,  educational 
and  agricultural  subsidiaries  of  the  tJnlted 
Nations  and  the  international  tride  con- 
ferences provided  for. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  dual  phase  of 
international  affairs  that  the  Bretttm  Woods 
agreements  were  ratified  and  became  an  In- 
tegral part  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  British  and  other  loans  to 
foreign  countries.  Whether  we  wanted  to 
become  the  world's  banker,  we  have  become 
Just  that;  and  the  statesmen  of  all  countries 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  reelize  that 
economic  stabllixation  Is  essential  tc  political 
stability  and  that  both  are  essential  to  world 
peace  and  security. 

Therefore.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  Republican. victory  in  November  gave  no 
mandate   to   retrace   our   political    or   eco- 
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nomic  steps  in  attempting  to  guide  the 
nations  and  their  peoples  toward  the  goal 
of  greater  security,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 

There  is  another  question  which  has  in 
the  past  assumed  more  political  and  less 
economic  importance  than  It  deserved.  That 
is  the  question  of  trade  barriers. 

Tariffs  and  tariff  laws  have  been  too  long 
regarded  merely  as  political  Issues  between 
partisan  debaters.  But  the  economic  con- 
sequences which  flowed  from  an  excess  of 
economic  nationalism  after  the  First  World 
War  ought  to  warn  us  against  a  repetition  of 
such  a  mistake. 

I  am  in  no  position  to  predict  what  the 
Republican  majority  in  Congress  will  do 
with  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  which  expires 
In  1948.  A  majority  of  Republican  Members 
voted  against  the  last  extension  of  this  act. 
But  whatever  their  attitude  may  be.  It  Is 
obvious  that  we  canhot  go  back  to  the  old 
unscientific,  back-scratching,  log-rolling, 
methods  of  tariff  legislation. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  minority 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act  of  1930.  Congress  b;gau  the 
consideration  of  this  measure  in  December 
1928,  and  finally  passed  It  18  months  later  in 
June  1930.  I  recall  the  methods  used  in  the 
process,  the  horse-swapping  that  could  be 
observed  almost  before  one's  eyes  In  the 
Senate,  and  the  business  suspense  and  un- 
certainty during  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  and  finally  the  world-wide  disaster 
which  flowed  from  world-wide  methods  of 
similar  Import. 

Whatever  else  may  be  deduced  from  the 
recent  elections,  surely  nobody  will  contend 
that  the  people  expect  the  coming  congres- 
sional majority  to  return  to  the  outworn 
and  outmoded  crudities  which  have  accom- 
panied tariff  legislation  when  only  politics 
has  been  considered. 

On  the  question  of  labor  legislation  there 
will  be  sporadic  and  Ill-advised  efforts  to 
enact  some  sort  of  punitive  measures  be- 
cause of  Impatience  with  recent  labor  dis- 
putes and  strikes.  Such  proposals  as  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  the  drafting  of  striking 
workers  into  the  Army,  the  outlawing  of  the 
closed  shop,  the  infliction  of  prison  sentences 
on  employees  who  strike  and  other  punitive 
proposals  will  be  brought  forward. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  predict  what  will 
finally  come  out  of  all  this  In  the  way  of 
labor  laws.  I  would  caution  the  new  ma- 
jority against  hasty  or  angry  legislative  ex- 
plosions m  this  field.  The  subject  cannot 
escape  the  serious  research  and  earnest  con- 
alderation  which  Congress  should  give  it.  I 
was  a  participant  in  important  labor  legla- 
latlon  two  dtcadea  ago  affecting  railroad 
labor.  After  varioua  efforta  in  one  aeailon 
ot  Congrtu  wa  war*  abla  to  bring  railroad 
txacuthta  and  railroad  labor  organiaatlona 
together  In  lung  conferancaa  that  rasuUtd 
In  tht  paaaage  of  a  law  which  both  helped 
to  wrttt  and  which  both  respccttd.  For 
more  than  ao  years  It  preserved  peace  between 
the  railroads  and  their  employees. 

While  I  recogniae  that  this  field  was  sim- 
pler than  the  entire  field  of  labor  and  In- 
dustrial relations,  I  think  that  an  effort  to 
bring  labor  and  industry  generally  together 
to  consider  and  recommend  to  Congress  leg- 
islation which  would  be  fair  to  both  and  to 
the  people  and  would  be  respected  and  ob- 
served by  both  would  be  well  worth  trying. 

In  the  absence  of  this.  Congress  should 
approach  the  problem  without  fear,  without 
rancor,  without  prejudice,  and  without  try- 
ing to  tear  down  the  whole  house  In  order 
to  eradicate  siich  evils  as  there  may  be  found 
In  It. 

Another  problem  which  will  demand  im- 
mediate attention  by  the  new  Congress  Is 
that  of  tatxation,  the  balancing  of  the  budget, 
and  the  reduction  of  public  expenditures. 
About  1  year  ago  I  delivered  an  address  In 
which  I  predicted  that  when  we  had  been 
able  to  eliminate  war  and  immediate  postwar 


expenditures,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  reduce 
the  annual  Federal  Budget  to  about  $25,000.- 
000,000,  which  would  at  our  present  rate  of 
national  Income  permit  a  considerable  tax 
reduction. 

If  the  world  settles  down  to  the  peace 
which  we  all  desire.  I  still  think  this  is  pos- 
sible; but  I  fear  that  a  hasty  reduction  of 
taxes^  before  searching  the  possibilities  of 
stabilizing  our  future  expenditures  would 
be  unsound.  Under  the  new  act  governing 
congressional  procedure  there  Is  a  mandate 
that  Congress  coordinate  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures and  that  If  the  contemplated  ex- 
penditures exceed  contemplated  revenues, 
provision  must  be  made  for  raising  the  dif- 
ference by  providing  new  revenues. 

This  was  intended  as  a  means  for  safe- 
guarding a  balanced  Budget  The  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  has  not  heeu 
balanced  since  1929  I  think  the  people  would 
like  to  see  what  a  balanced  Budget  would 
look  like  or  sound  like.  Therefore,  while  we 
are  all  In  favor  of  the  greatest  possible  tax 
reduction,  I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  It 
would  be  unwise  to  separate  the  question  of 
Income  from  that  of  necessary  outgo.  l)efore 
determining  definitely  the  amount  of  tax  re- 
duction that  will  be  possible. 

There  is  one  other  subject  upon  which  I 
would  offer  a  suggestion  or  two.  That  is  the 
subject  of  investigations. 

A  prominent  Republican  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  recently  quoted 
as  saying  they  would  open  every  day's  session 
with  a  prayer  and  end  it  with  a  probe. 

This  may  have  been  an  enthtislastic  out- 
burst of  specious  alliteration;  but  If  literally 
adopted,  it  might  cheapen  both  the  prayer 
and  the  probe. 

There  are  beyond  question  some  things 
connected  with  the  war  and  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  which  are  legitimate  subjects 
of  Investigation,  including  the  misconduct  of 
public  officers,  legislative  or  executive.  But 
there  are  too  many  vi*al  problems  on  the 
congressional  doorstep  to  justify  the  con- 
sumption of  the  entire  time  of  Congress  for 
the  next  2  years  In  conducting  Inquisitions 
only,  especially  if  lnsplre<i  by  partisanship  or 
by  a  desire  to  make  hay  for  the  next  Presi- 
dential election 

I  believe  that  the  public  Interest  frequently 
requires  the  most  searching  and  pitiless  In- 
quiries into  wrongdoing  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  This  Is  necessary  to  punish  criminal 
guilt  and  to  warn  others  of  the  fate  which 
amraits  faithless  public  servants,  such  in- 
vestigations should  have  the  support  of  the 
minority  and  will  have  It. 

What  should  be  avoided  la  any  tinge  ot 
witch-hunting  obaeaslon  looking  to  some  po- 
litical advantage  tor  a  party  or  a  candidate, 
I  have  observed  and  participated  In  a  number 
ot  Invest igatlona  in  the  last  30  years.  I  have 
never  set  a  one  that  either  elected  or  defeated 
a  poUtlcnl  party  or  a  candidate  tor  Prealdant. 
including  the  Teapot  Dome  Investigation  In 
the  Harding  and  CooUdge  ndmtnlstratlona. 

As  I  suggested  at  the  outset,  I  hope  I  will 
not  t)e  deemed  presumptuous  In  making 
these  suggestions  to  the  Incoming  majority 
of  Congress. 

They  are  made  In  the  utmost  good  faith. 
During  the  nearly  10  years  of  my  incum- 
bency as  majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  I  trust  the 
confidence  of  the  minority  which  has  now 
become  the  majority  In  both  houses  of  the 
Congress. 

I  desire  to  make  any  contribution  w:thin 
my  power  to  the  welfare  of  our  common 
country  and  of  the  world.  I  am  not  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  these  next  2  years 
can  be  kept  free  from  political  differences 
In  Congress  or  among  the  people. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  however,  that  there  Is 
a  wide  and  ample  field  for  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  the  two  paities  in 
fostering  the  best  Interests  of  otir  own  peo- 
ple while  at  the  same  time  accepting  the 


leadership  which  has  been  thnist  Into  our 
hands  In  rebuilding  the  structure  ot  man- 
kind for  the  goal  of  a  better  world. 

In  these  days  of  national  and  International 
anxiety,  the  fact  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government  Is  to  be  Republican  ai\d 
the  executive  is  to  be  Democratic  offers  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  either  to  play  the 
ordinary  game  of  politics  looking  to  the  next 
Presidential  election.  This  last  statement 
applies  as  well  to  the  minority  as  to  ihe 
majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  American  people  will  demand  coura- 
geous and  constructive  grappling  by  their 
Congress  with  the  tragic  problems  that  be- 
set them  in  this  period  of  economic  and  so- 
cial reconstruction,  and  in  my  opinion  will 
not  tolerate  mere  political  maneuvers  for  po- 
litical advantage.  Any  political  party  in 
these  days  which  devotes  itself  too  strenu- 
ously to  these  political  maneuvers  will  lose, 
and  ought  to  lose,  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people. 


Waf  es  and  Price  Increases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  January  13.  1947 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  written 
by  one  of  my  constituents: 

JANOABT    7,     1947. 

Mr.  Phhjp  MnsaAT. 

President,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mb.  Murray  :  Being  neither  an  em- 
ployer nor  an  employee  but  much  affected  by 
the  general  well-being  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  possibility  of  an- 
other general  fund  round  of  wage  increases  in 
indtistry.  I  am  confident  that  further  wags 
increases  will  be  followed  by  price  increaaea. 
I  realize  that  some  of  your  economic  advlaara 
take  the  view  that  this  need  not  be  the  case 
but,  without  debating  the  question  of  need. 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  occur.  It  price*  are 
pushed  up  further  by  wage  demanda,  I  faar 
that  it  will  mean  a  quick  end  to  the  praaant 
era  of  full  employment  and  relative  proapar- 
Ity  tor  the  wage  earners. 

Increases  In  wages  of  certain  groupa  may 
benefit  them  temporarily  but  aa  taat  aa  thoaa 
increases  become  generallaed  all  advantaga 
to  the  wage  earner  la  loat.  You  will  recall 
that  the  wage  Increataa  ot  the  fall  of  164S 
and  the  winter  ot  IMe  baoam*  ganarallaad 
with  great  apaad. 

You  are  alao  aware  ot  the  rlak  that  thoaa 
groups  In  the  community  who  do  not  shara 
In  wage  Increases,  and  there  are  a  greet  many 
ot  them,  will  be  priced  out  of  the  market 
and  their  resistance  to  high  prices  will  bring 
about  a  collapse  of  industrial  activity  and 
employment.  This  happened  In  1920  and 
there  are  distinct  signs  of  considerable  risk 
of  Its  happening  now.  Further  wage  In- 
creases would,  I  fear,  be  the  last  straw. 

There  Is,  fortunately,  an  alternative  policy 
which  gives  great  promise,  not  only  to  the 
wage  earner  but  to  all  of  tis:  To  hold  wages 
where  they  are  for  a  year  at  least,  to  have  no 
strike  during  this  period,  in  order  to  give 
competition  and  production  an  opportunity 
to  bring  prices  down,  and  increase  the  real 
earnings  of  everybody.  The  most  authori- 
tative opinion  holds  that  prices  in  1947  will 
normally  trend  considerably  lower.  The  wag* 
earner  will  benefit  from  a  lower  cost  of 
living   and   this   la   a   real   and   permanent 
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benefit  ■•  contrasted  with  the 
lUuaory  benefit  ot  a  rise  in 

We  must  remember  also  th|it 
•re  gotng  to  be  cut  to  some 
a  step  wbicb  will  imprcTe  tb 
eoaM  of  wace  earners. 
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I  la  that  the  beneflu  of 
ba  gencraUMd  and  will 
propel  the  economic  macbln( 
bas  been  one  of  tbe  prlncips  I 
rise  of  tbe  American  standarp 
tbe  wbole  blstory  of  tbls 

It  seems  ao  plain  to  roe 
vbich  to  advocated  In  thu 
couTbe  wblcb  will  benefit 
of  tbe  country  as  well  as  all 
aflUutcd  with  orfanlaed  laboi 
ley  of  ralalnt  wagte  further 
take  away.  In  tbe  furm  of 
tng  and  unemploymertt.  tbe 
wblch  It  pretends  to  confer 

I  devoutly  hope  that  befota 
your  organisation  will  iwlnv 
of  a  conalderabU  moraturiutn 
craaats  in  order  to  |ivr  the  et 
ft  cteaea  to  ptrtorm  the  cos 
Mi  wMeh  w  eonfldentiv 

In  MMluatnn,  I  wish  ih 
■rtfttar  iwointiiun  by 
faet  Uiat  if  w*  ar*  to  etinit 
ol  living  of  the  rt 
Hy  ptr  mull*  hour 
Mi  IIUII  OMtt  PIM  mittl  { 

loitt  ky  ItlMi  Mrt  mh  gu  t<> 
he  pgiiH  M  le  ID«  ^toiif 

Inwer  pflCM,  ftni  iMrt  n\u 
pr«>nis  lit  ortlir  lo  Mnuire 
wHlvIl  uiir  lyitaNi  Ni|utrt«  ii 

froM  ytar  \u  yatr,  hM  «!• 
ptMMl^allv  rintit  uittiutfihui 
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qMlTMl     t  Mtlmala  that  thi 
erabln  leva!  fur  pr*tfli«  |a  s( 
IMt-M  avaragt  and  prubabtv 

ihn. 

Your  flrtuntiaiion  would  r4i 
ful  service  to  the  eotuitry  b 
in  the  wide  qltiMamifl  truth 
the  view  tliai  Iha  persuten 
without  regard  to  theae  other 
flcial  to  labor  or  to  anyone  i 

Very  sincerely  yours. 
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EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 


or  cKoacu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 


Monday,  January  1 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr    _. 
unanimous  consent  to  ha 
the  RxcoRD  an  address 
for  National  Security.' 
Oen.  Ira  C.  EaJcer.  of  the 
Army,  before  the  Georgia 
In  its  State  convention 
Oa..  on  November  14. 

There  being  no  objectlor 
wa«  ordered  to  be  piinitd 
M  followa: 

It  la  a  normal  Aroartean  l_ 
aa  a  war  i«  over,  fur  our  paepi » 
hands,  tuni  with  relief  away 
att  lia  feurtfaits.  restrict  ion*, 
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turea,  and  the  reading  of  the  long  lists  of 
dead  and  wounded,  and  to  get  back  with  all 
haste  to  tbe  more  cheerful  scenes  of  peace- 
time living  and  tbe  brighter  prospects  of 
civil  occupations  and  professions. 

I  am  not  suggesting  any  radical  change  In 
tbe  American  way.  It  has  been  adequate 
for  the  winning  of  two  great  wars  In  my 
lifetime  and  yours.  I  am  suggesting,  bow- 
ever,  before  we  close  tbe  books  of  the  late 
war  and  start  tbe  grim  business  of  paying 
for  it,  that  we  have  a  last  look — rake  a  few 
dead  leaves.  If  you  will — at  least  let  us  deter- 
mine tbe  reasons  why  ve  won  and  tbe 
eiMmy  lost. 

Here  to  my  Itot  of  lessons  from  the  war.  for 
whatever  It  to  worth.  If  It  to  thought-pro- 
voking I  have  accompUsbsd  my  purpose  in 
compiling  It. 

One  grettt  reason  for  our  victory  lay  In  tbs 
fart  that  we  had  more  and  better  manpower. 

In  the  cuurse  of  the  last  war,  hair  a  mil* 
lion  American  Miiinen  servfd  under  my  com- 
mand.  Nearly  IGO.COO  of  tbuas  men  wers 
Itoted  as  rolaaing  In  action;  fully  half  of  them 
will  nsvsr  rsturn  to  tbslr  homss.  Having 
sssu  tbslr  conduct  lu  Mttls,  I  think  ths 
lejut  1  can  do  to  to  tell  Qtslr  mcthsra  and 
fathers  ths  kind  of  fightlbg  men  thsir  boys 
mscts. 

In  ths  early  days  In  Ingiand,  whsn  ws 
atartsd  the  building  of  ths  tiithth  Air  Furos 
wtUi  •  msn  and  whin  ws  begMii  « ur  invs* 
■Ion  of  Hltlsr'i  furtrsas  uf  Euiops  with  10 
airplanes,  uits  ot  my  wmrlea  wm*  as  ti*  huw 
our  Amsriosu  youth  would  rssii  to  the  rrusl 
tsata  ol  mudsrii  war  1  rocsivsa  »nk  sniwsr 
III  ihiMi  liays  whvii  ths  Bmhih  Air  furcs  waa 
sumsitnisa  lt«ing  lu  psivsjii  uf  its  •iismiih 
en  a  sliigls  mission,  In  Vh*  dny*  wlion  it 
Inohsd  llUs  ws  would  Mil  bs  used  U|i  and  loil 
In  to  dsya.  Nsrs.  bilsny,  ars  iwn  lyplsal 
•inriss  whirh  gsv*  nis  my  Kiuwsr 

I  tti  ihs  surly  dsyi  u(  ths  liahih  Air 
m«  ihsrs  WM  •  yuuna  ftnmtoardlsr  wliu, 
bsssuts  ttf  ths  sani  hs  hsd  •Rhiblisd  wss  ds. 
iMilsU  In  be  Ihs  mitsisr  boidbsfdlfr  on  s  mla* 
•lull  aasliisi  (leimMii  iMi-H^U  A«  hii  ulans 
appruarhed  Ihs  tniriPt,  a  (ti>riittth  nslitsr  at* 
•  rt'Hsd  hsad*un  and  flretl  a  IO>mlltlinstsr 
•hsti  into  ths  noas  ul  the  airplsns  It  hirw 
ths  bombnidirp  to  ths  bsck  of  hli  compart* 
nient  and  tors  s  big  hole  In  his  body.  In- 
stinctively hs  crawled  torward  to  his  bomb- 
•iRht  and  got  off  an  esreiinu  bombing  run. 
hit  the  taiget  squarely,  as  phcitogrBplm  later 
Bhowsd,  then  fsll  dssd  over  hto  bombsight, 

Thto  bombardlsr  hsd  a  twin  brothsr  who 
was  In  ths  isms  organtiittlon.  Ws  told  hto 
brothsr  that  ws  would  liks  to  have  him  stand 
down  for  a  few  days  sines  ws  felt  the  loss 
of  hto  brother  would  affect  his  work  He  said : 
"No.  I  want  to  carry  on  as  my  brother  would 
have  me  do.'  The  next  day  he  climbed  into 
the  bloody  cockpit  from  which  his  brother 
was  lifted  the  day  before  and  took  off  on  a 
mission  from  which  he  never  returned. 

a.  I  remember  well  another  Instance  when, 
on  one  of  our  tough  missions,  a  squadron 
lost  all  of  lu  planes  but  one.  We  told  the 
squadron  commander  that  afternoon  that  It 
would  be  some  days  before  we  could  send  up 
new  crews  and  new  planes  and  that  his  squad- 
ron would  necessarily  be  out  of  the  fight 
during  that  time.  Thto  squadron  commander 
said:  "No.  sir.  We  have  one  airplane  left 
It  came  back  with  400  bullet  holes  in  It  but 
I  have  every  man  In  the  squadron  working 
on  It  tonight  and  It  will  be  ready  to  go  In 
the  morning.  We  are  not  out  of  the  fight  •* 
We  admired  the  spirit  of  that  squadron  com- 
mander ao  greaUy  that  we  borrowed  planea 
and  crews  from  other  squadrons  and  hs  waa 
back  in  tbs  fight  when  a  mission  was 
launched  ths  followlnf  day. 

Sines  ray  rsturn  from  ths  war  theatsrs,  I 
havs  noticed  ths  tmproaslon  in  soms  quartsra 
that  tbs  Air  Foress  had  an  saay  rids  in  this 
war.  Cur  Air  forces  In  lurops  lost  aaora 
than  90,000  omi).    Ths  Flftssnih  Air  foros. 

•vsBfUi  Of  SOMO.    In  1  ytar  it  lost  aa.AOO 


men.  How  many  units  in  thto  war  lost  114 
percent  of  their  combat  strength  ii\  a  single 
year? 

Other  primary  reasons  for  otxr  victory: 

Because  we  had  more  Industrial  capacity 
to  produce  more  and  better  weapons  of  war. 

Brcause  we  had  time  in  which  to  (:;ear  these 
tremendous  establishments  to  full-c:cale  stat- 
ure and  production. 

Because  we  had  space — two  grett  oceans 
on  either  side  of  us,  which  served  as  protec- 
tive barriers  and  prevented  our  manpower 
and  our  industrial  capacity  from  receiving 
blows  from  the  enemy  while  It  waa  t>elng 
moblllEcd. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  these  factors  will 
be  sufficient  to  place  us  on  the  winning  side 
should  a  war  come  again.  Let  me  say  first, 
with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command,  that 
nobody  hopes  more  fervently  than  we  In  ths 
Army  that  the  Unitsd  Natlona  organisation 
may  bs  lo  perfsctsd  as  to  prsvent  any  fur* 
ther  wars  But  until  that  tlms  ramss,  wa 
must  provide  armies,  navies,  and  air  forcss 
m  BUfflcleiit  fl)rce  to  insure  that  our  country 
win  be  protected  while  ws  ars  devsloping 
ths  psaee  machlnsry. 

1  BUggsst  to  yuu  that  ths  nnttirs  of  var- 
fnrs  and  Its  wsapons  has  changed  to  such  an 
extent  that  tlms  and  spaes  (actora  havs  bssn 
mHierially  rsdueed,  in  fact  Isrgsly  silmlnatsd. 
If  ths  Oormans  oould  in  1M4,  as  thry  did. 
urodusa  a  rorkst  which  could  trnvsl  70,000 
(est  above  ths  sarth  lor  a  dtotame  u(  MO 
miles  St  700  mllss  par  hour  and  dsllvsr  a 
tun  or  sNiiiosivea  with  ronaidarnbis  aesuracy. 
It  Is  absnlutsiy  eariaia  thai  any  or  tha  prm* 
ripsl  indu«irial  rtalloiii  of  ihs  sarth  eaa,  b» 
luco  Msvslup  a  aupoTMclist  with  a  ranas  ol 
Irom  11,000  lu  1,000  Mllsa  wliiih  ran  travsl  si 
a  apssd  or  1,00019  IMO  WUsa  an  hour,  auA* 
sianily  hiih  to  oviwom  ihs  sartha  curva* 
lurs,  and  dstivsr  10  to  10  tana  ^^r  snjiIusivn 
with  ifMII  Mfurafy  When  IIinI  wenpon  It 
dsvflopadi  ymi  san  wsll  sss  thai  the  iime  and 
•pAi's  tartitr*  whirh  liav*  aitNst  ua  In  aU(<h 
giiml  iiesu  will  largely  dtoappaar. 

Much  hna  bssn  said  in  rsesnl  ttmN  atoeul 
ths  affect  o(  ths  atomic  bomh  on  wsrrars  In 
the  tuturs  Wa  In  Ihs  Army  Al*-  Forest  havs 
thittiaht  a  arrst  dml  about  It,  too,  an'l  ws 
now  have  developed  n  Dsputy  Chief  o(  ■taff 
ror  Air  whose  sols  miattion  la  ths  atudy  of  tha 
sffsct  of  atomic  snergy  and  weapon*  on  war* 
fnrs  and  ths  dsvslnpmsnt  of  new  wsnpona 
throuRb  the  mtmt  ndvnncsd  sapsrlmentntum 
and  rssNroh,  We  acknowlsdgs  the  shatter* 
Ing  and  cataolyamlo  Implications  introduced 
by  atomic  Bsalon.  snd  ws  havs  marshalsd 
our  bsst  bralna  and  our  whols  sclsntlflc  end 
experimental  orgnnlxatlon  to  think  through 
every  possible  Implication  and  mold  our  air 
establishment  accordingly. 

In  my  studies  of  tbls  problem.  I  have 
asked  tbls  question:  If  I  bad  been  tbe  head 
of  the  Jspanese  General  Staff,  how  could  I 
have  prevented  tbe  atomic  bombs  from  be- 
ing delivered  on  Japanese  Urgets?  This  is 
my  conclitolon:  There  are  three  ways  in 
which  this  might  have  been  done  bad  the 
Japanese  possessed  tbe  necessary  military 
force.  The  first  wotUd  have  been  to  destroy 
tbe  production  capacity  of  atomic  bombs  at 
Its  source  In  tbe  factories  and  laboratories 
of  tbe  United  SUtes.  This  veould  have  been 
the  most  decisive  and  effective  way.  The 
second  method  would  have  been  to  destroy 
the  bombs,  and  tbe  planes  which  were  to  de- 
liver them,  on  thebr  tmses  In  tbe  Marshall 
Islands,  befors  they  were  launched.  The 
third  possible  but  doubtful  method  would 
have  been  to  have  had  a  fighter  defense  and 
an  antiaircraft  defenaa  ot  sufllclsnt  sfllciency 
snd  mtenilty  nil  over  Japan  to  have  destroyed 
tbe  plsnss  carrying  ths  bomba  sa  thsy  ap- 
proaehad  thsir  targst.  This  would  havs  rs. 
quired  a  lariar  flghtar  fores  and  a  bsttsr 
anUalrcraft  dsfsnaa  than  any  nation  In  ths 
world  has  svsn  appreaolMd  to  date,  it  w«mid 
haya  b«sn  tbs  aaoal  tnaAeisnt  of  tha  thiss 
mathoda  and  laaat  lihaly  to  aueoaad. 
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Now.  what  sort  of  force  would  Japan  have 
needed  to  accomplish  the  first  two  ot  these 
methods?  The  only  weapon  known  to  war- 
fare today  wblch  could  have  accomplished 
these  purposes — the  destruction  of  bomb- 
making  capacity  In  the  United  States  or  of 
the  planes  carrying  tbe  bombs — the  long- 
range  bomt>er8  on  bases  In  the  Marshall 
Islands — would  have  been  a  long-range 
bomber  force  such  as  we  alone  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  had  in  this  war.  Tbe 
most  powerful  army  In  the  world  and  the 
most  powerful  navy  afioat  would  have  been 
Impotent  to  stop  theae  bombers  with  their 
death-dealing  atomic  bombs.  Only  a  long- 
range  boml)er  force  of  sufficient  p>ower  to 
fight  Its  way  through  to  Its  targets  could 
have  saved  Japan  from  the  bombs. 

We  must  revamp  our  war  plans;  we  must 
reorganize  our  military  power  for  a  new  type 
of  war.  If  all  of  \u  will  fully  realize  these 
facts  and  prepare  our  military  machine  for 
the  future  In  accordancs  with  them,  our 
country  will  still  be  securs.  If  ws  do  not.  If 
we  insist  upon  building  a  military  machlns 
with  which  to  win  ths  last  war,  thsn  ws 
shall  havs  no  rsal  ascurtty  and  ths  tremsn- 
dous  cost  will  havs  bssn  an  Idls  sxpsndlturs, 

Yuu  hsar  the  argumsnt  that  ws  should  not 
alter  an  orunntrntioii  which  hsa  won  two 
wars,  lltting  Bull  won  the  Bnttls  of  ths 
LIttIs  Big  Horn  with  buwa  nnd  arrowa, 
Dawsy  won  the  Bntils  of  Manlls  Bay  with 
I'Incn  tuna,  Could  anyons  auggsat  that, 
bscHUMs  two  great  vlctorlsa  wars  won  with 
anilqiis  wcaponi,  ws  ahuulil  hold  (nai  to  old 
inetiiia  and  medaa  and  msihodsT 

Thsrs  It  svsry  tndloaiton  thnt  ws  nuim  rs< 
nrgnnias  nui  nattona)  dafaiiaivs  atiuriuic  for 
Ihs  new  ivps  or  warraN  I  havi  tndleatsd 
whsrs  tlms  and  apacs  ara  praelleally  sUmt- 
hnisd,  Ws  will  nasd  moN  apaad  nr  dsci* 
Blon  Ihnii  ws  wars  ahls  t«^  gst  In  the  Intt 
war  li  la  siumgh  lu  tay  (or  ihc  proittmcd 
unineatinh  nt  ths  armMl  fONsa,  wiih  Army, 
Navy,  ami  Air  Foreaa  nn  aoaqvial  atntut.  that 
teenomy  in  psaca  and  sfflclsncy  in  war  ds* 
mand  It, 

A  ayitsin  of  national  ascuilty  fur  tha 
Unltad  Btaisa  In  ths  fuvurs  muat  havs  thNS 
Inirsdlsntii: 

rirtt  nf  All,  our  8(ntc  Di'pnrimi»nt  muit  bs 
an  oiganiKatlon  which  will  sntlcs  and  offer 
an  ample  earssr  to  tha  bast  bralna  ws  can 
produce  in  thte  country.  Wa  muat  alwaya 
remember  that  whers  tha  diplomat  Isnvsa 
off.  the  anidlor  muKt  take  up  the  burden 

Secondly,  we  must  havs  a  rentrnl  Intclll- 
genes  agency  which  will  tell  ua  what  la  brew- 
ing In  every  corner  of  ths  earth. 

Thirdly,  we  muat  havs  a  force  In  being 
ready  to  move  on  a  moment'a  notice  to  de- 
stroy the  discovered  war  chest  of  the  enemy 
before  it  Is  launched. 

Fourthly,  we  must  keep  our  weapons  mod- 
ern.  This  requires  great  emphasis  on  scien- 
tific develrpment — research  and  experimen- 
tation. It  has  been  said  that  every  war  be- 
gins with  the  weapons  of  the  last  war.  It 
may  well  be  that  we  were  given  a  preview 
of  the  weapons  which  will  dominate  the  next 
war  In  the  robot  bomb.  German  rocket  V-2, 
or  our  atomic  boiAb.  It  may  well  be.  too. 
that  some  of  the  technique  which  appeared 
experimentally  In  the  last  war  may  be  com- 
monplace and  routine  In  the  next — such 
things  as  radar,  blind  bombing. 

While  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  war 
of  the  future  will  be  a  short  war  of  un- 
parallelec;  destruction,  the  first  blows  of 
which  will  come  through  the  air.  neverthe- 
less. If  we  are  wise,  we  will  maintain  naval 
and  land  forces,  modern  and  mobile,  the 
whole  to  be  supported  by  a  National  Ouard 
and  Organlssd  Rsaerves  and  Reserve  Ofllcsrs 
Training  Corps  prspi^rsd  to  mobllias  and  Isad 
tha  manpowsr  of  ths  Nation.  Thsn,  too,  wa 
muiit  havs  bsttsr  plana  for  ths  convsraion 
of  tnduatrv  to  warfars  than  wa  bars  bad  In 
ths  patt  for  ths  simpis  rsaaon  that  thara 
will  b*  Isaa  tlms.  ptua  ths  grsat  probability 
that  It  «ui  hnva  to  bs  dons  whlta  tha  da> 


structlve  blows  of  the  enemy  are  raining  upon 
us. 

Thto  much  Is  certain.  There  to  the  great- 
est probability  that  the  first  iMittleflelds  of 
the  next  war  will  be  tbe  industrial  cities  of 
tbe  United  States.  No  aggressor  nation  of 
the  future  can  miss  the  point  that  the  last 
two  wars  were  lost  by  the  aggressor  because 
be  neglected  to  depreciate  the  manpower  or 
destroy  the  material  re«>ources  of  tbe  United 
States. 

Finally,  over  all  this  business  of  sound 
organization,  modem  weapons,  and  moblliaed 
Industry  and  manpower,  rides  thto  dominant 
fact — no  nation  is  secure  unless  the  citizen 
places  the  welfare  of  his  country  above  bis 
personal  self-interest.  During  tbs  war  the 
national  interest  was  dominant.  Now  there 
are  many  signs  and  there  Is  grave  danger  that 
personal  Interest  and  selfish  wslfare  of  highly 
organized  mlnorlttes  are  being  placed  above 
the  national  interest,  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people. 

As  the  first  plank  In  our  platform  tor  na- 
tional aecurlty,  1st  u*  make  certain  that  ths 
futurs  gsneratlon  la  educated  to  put  national 
intsrsat  first. 


Raport  of  SptcitI  CommiUta  of  City 
Airport  CemmiiiioQ  of  St.  Louii 

KXTKNtlON  OP  RRMARKI 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MiMm«Ri 

IN  TNI  HOVMie  U)   ttlPHKilNIATiVU 

l^ndny  Jnnuary  /O,  lUf 

Mr.  PLOItlll.  Mr.  Sppakt*!',  undfr 
vinnntmmia  ooniont,  !  pMinnd  into  tho 
nkcDNii  tlip  i'poort  of  till'  MpriMnl  Com- 
mittrp  of  th»  City  Airport  Commiaaion,  o( 
Bl,  Louia,  Thia  rrpnit  whpi  mndr  prior  to 
tlie  rrport  wlilch  I  incliidid  with  my 
ipttch  on  tho  aub,lrct  yr.Mndny.  Thura- 
day,  Jnnunry  0,  It  is  importnnt  to  a  full 
Infoimntlon  on  the  sub.1oct: 

Rn>oaT  or  Bsicial  COMMtmi  or  Citt 
Atai>oaT  Commission 

To  the  City  Airport  Commiislon: 

Ths  following  la  a  report  of  the  special 
committee  appointed  on  November  20,  1946. 
for  the  purpose  of  Investigating  certain  air- 
port matters  and  making  recommendatlona 
thereon ; 

The  committee  consisted  of:  Messrs.  John 
J.  Church;  Russell  E.  Gardner,  Jr.;  George  C. 
Smith;  C.  VI  Gaylord,  chairman.  Alfred 
Fleishman  was  subsequently  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  executive  committee  of  the  air- 
port commission  and  so  served  for  this  spe- 
cial Investigation. 

MATTERS   CONSIDERED 

The  committee  was  charged  with  specifical- 
ly considering  the  following: 

1.  The  remarks  contained  In  the  letter  of 
j-eslgnatlon  by  Col.  James  H.  Howard,  former 
"chief  of  aeronautics  for  the  city  of  St.  Louto; 

2.  The  remarks  in  the  letter  of  the  late 
MaJ.  Albert  Bond  Lambert  submitted  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  October  and  which 
contained  a  dtocusslon  of  aviation  and  air- 
port development. 

Subsequently,  the  mayor  suggested  to  this 
committee  that  the  report  of  the  aviation 
council  bs  studlsd  in  order  that  the  commit- 
iss  havs  bsfors  it  this  additional  informa- 
tion. Ths  commutes  felt  thot  in  vlsw  of 
ths  aviHilon  counoU'a  report,  tha  city  ahould 
bs  aaksd  to  aubmlt  Its  own  rsaponaa  In  an- 
awsr  to  many  of  ths  eounell'a  atatsmsnu, 
Tha  eommittss  Itself  called  upon  ths  olty  fur 
a  reaponas. 


MZTHOD   or   PROCXDtJaX 

In  the  course  of  its  Investigation,  the 
committee  consulted  both  formally  anA  in- 
formally with  membera  of  the  aviation 
cotmcll.  Colonel  Howard,  city  officUUs.  news- 
paper reporters  and  edltois.  alr-Une  ofllcleto. 
and  others.  Matters  brought  l>efore  It  were 
weighed  and  considered  In  terms  of  ultimate 
t>enefit  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louto. 
The  committee  was  particularly  concerned 
that  no  special  group  Interests  l>e  allowed 
to  take  precedence  over  the  Interests  of  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louto. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the 
mass  cf  material  and  statementa  submitted. 
It  soon  became  apparent  to  tbe  committee 
that.  If  the  report  was  to  serve  any  Im- 
mediate purpose  and  to  be  of  readable  length. 
It  could  cover  only  the  broad,  general,  un- 
derlying matters  Involved.  It  sraa  felt  that 
the  conclusions  should  point  a  fanaral  oouraa 
rather  than  the  exact  details  thereof. 

Thus,  the  committee  has  not  undertaken 
to  report  a  puragraph-by-|)aragraph  analyala 
of  ths  Howard,  Lambsrt,  aviation  council, 
and  city'a  statementa  It  baa  triad  to  rs- 
duos  thsm  to  their  essential  baalo  eontsn* 
tlona  which  assm  to  ths  eommittss  of  grsatsr 
concsrn  to  ths  cltlasna  of  Bt,  Louta  aa  a 
whols. 

Fitr  thnas  who  wlalt  to  make  a  mors  ds- 
tailed  atudy,  howsvsr,  ths  oommlttss  haa  at- 
tHchsd  ths  Mvsral  atatsmsnta  msntlonsd 
abovs,  tOfsthsr  with  auoh  oihsr  information 
aa  la  harain  rafarrsd  to  aa  bsing  fsrmana  to 
ihia  report. 

OiJioTivia 

Ita  ahtaf  objaolivf.  tha  oommlttat  fttli 
was*-* 

To  And  under  the  cireumatancaa  and  eon* 
dltlona  praasiitty  eaiatinii  a  baala  and  un* 
darlyiiiR  approMh  and  to  rtoommtnO  • 
method  of  proesdura  and  a  typa  of  orfaniia- 
tittn  moat  uaabis  and  pracilaaMa  to  obtain 
rapid  and  cimiiiiulitg  ar^wth  and  aucccaarul 
operiilinn  or  ih«  air  raciliiieii  of  dt  LoUi« 

To  this  snd,  It  MdiliMMPd  Itaeir  to  ths  pnat 
coimtruttively,  rathtr  Ihau  in  an  attempt 
to  liquidate  nil  diBaranoaa,  aaptelally  thuaa 
which  ais  relntlvely  no  longsr  pertinent 

The  mur  •tntempiitii.  primarily  ths  occasion 
of  this  ItiVPMtlKntlnn.  wets  placed  before  tho 
commutes  in  the  order  hereinafter  dlMcviaasd. 
Boms  wsra  presented  personally  with  oral 
comments,  othsrs  wers  aupported  by  varioua 
data  nnd  writtsn  Information, 

COL,  JAMis  M.  Mowaao 
With  reference  to  Colonel  Howard's  letter 
of  resignation  and  his  subsequent  appesrsncs 
before  thla  committee,  the  following  com- 
ment Is  made  by  the  committee: 

1.  Colonel  Howard  stressed  as  hto  prin- 
cipal difficulty  In  organizational  matters  ths 
lack  of  any  delegation  of  authority  to  a  city 
chief  of  aeronautics  which  would  permit  that 
office  to  command  cooperation  from  the  de- 
partment heads  Involved  In  deciding  what 
and  when  action  would  t>e  taken 

2.  He  said  be  had  no  new  organizational 
set-up  In  mind  or  new  department  because  It 
would  fall,  due  to  the  noncooperatlon  of  the 
other  department  heads. 

3.  The  only  concrete  suggestion  which 
Colonel  Howard  offered  was  that  someone 
directly  under  tbe  mayor  and  authorized  to 
give  orders  in  the  mayor's  name  ought  to  be 
an  excellent  expediter  of  individual  projecu. 

4.  In  the  scope  of  activttlea  be  seemed  most 
concerned  over  the  city  airport  commission's 
selection  of  the  Ross  Airport  as  agalnat  ths 
Grand  Avenus  sits  on  wblcb  hs  had  put  In 
conaiderabls  work. 

Hs  etatsd  that  ths  commission  had  not 
basn  propsrly  sold  on  information  aa  to  tha 
Orand  A  van  us  aits  or  had  a  lack  of  iwdsr- 
atanding  of  auoh  Information  as  waa  bafora  It. 

Hs  oould  nffsr.  howsvsr,  no  sddltional  dsta 
to  that  already  t^ubmltied  In  Norner  M  Hhif- 
rtn'a  raport  and  aupplsmsntsd  by  ths  city 
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olBcUli  concerned  and  duly 
commlaalon.     In   fact,   he 
bringing  out  the  almUarity  c 
•ibUitlcs  at  the  Bom  Airport 
the    serious    dlsadvantagea 
Avenue  site  with  the 
cost  of  remedy.    These  factors 
mined   the   commlaclon's   ac 
mltted  by  Horner  &  Sbifrin 
ofBclala — ncne  of  whom 
mlttee  to  have  amy  particular 
site  except  that  It  was 
to  have  a  decision  made 
mlaslon's  action  was  taken 
alderatlon  as  requested  in 
port  on  the  Grand  Avenue 
was  unanimously  passed. 

5.  Colonel  Howard's 
erally    been    a<$ed    in    publ 
characterizing  a  complete 
the  city's  aTlatlon  supcrvisioi 
aonnel  and  activities. 

0.  In  the  record,  however 
ment  from  Colonel  Howard 
1B46.  In  which  he  says:  "that  i 
terval  of  time  In  the  past  ha 
accomplished   in   advancing 
Louis  as  baa  been  done  durii^ 
time.    The  forecast  Indtcat 
•  months  will  far  exceed  tl>e 
oua  and  so  on  Into  the  tutur 

7    It  this  statement  Is  true 
minor  qualiaciitloiu.  the 
It  la.  th«a  rrtrything  could 
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time  thnmgh  the  prcn.  edltorltlly  and  other- 
wise, over  the  radio,  at  public  functions,  and 
by  Individual  citizens. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  submitting  a  summary  of  the  airport 
altuatlon,  I  feel  I  have  acted  in  the  best 
interests  of  aviation;  the  public,  the  city  ad- 
ministration, and.  I  am  sure.  Mayor  Kauf- 
mann  in  the  end  will  agree  with  me.  I  gave 
full  credit  to  the  administration  for  what 
has  been  accomplished.  If  the  facts  are  cor- 
rect, and  I  think  they  are,  then  it  points 
to  a  more  concerted  action  by  all  concerned 
In  reducing  the  time  factor  now  facing  us." 

Major  Lambert's  verbal  statements  to  city 
officials  were  in  the  same  tenor  as  his  letter 
of  explanation  to  Gardner.  On  that  basis, 
all  city  officials  interviewed  expressed  hearty 
accord  and  acceptance.  The  members  of  this 
committee  who  had  opportunity  to  contact 
Major  Lambert  before  hla  death  also  sub- 
scribed to  the  position  taken  In  his  summary. 

AVIATION   COCNCIt — CITT   STATKMENTS 

The  published  program  of  the  Aviation 
Council  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis,  Inc.,  with 
a  preface  by  its  president.  Mr.  George  B. 
Lcgan,  speaks  fur  itself  and  Is  attached  for 
the  purpose  The  program  is  apparently  In- 
tended to  be  all  Inclusive  of  aviation  ac- 
tivities and  objectives. 

The  city  has  made  its  qomment  on  avia- 
tion progress  as  requested  by  this  commit- 
tee, This  covers  much  the  same  material 
as  the  program  of  the  aviation  council,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  those  activities  in 
which  the  city  participates,  The  city's  state- 
ment Is  attached  and  should  be  read  with  the 
aviation  council  report. 

Since  much  of  the  subject  matter  is  com- 
mon to  both  of  these  statements,  the  com- 
mittee makes  the  following  observations  in 
commenting  on  them  together: 

1.  The  principal  criticism  In  the  aviation 
council's  program  seems  to  be  regarding  de- 
lay In  designing  plans  for  objectives  already 
accepted  as  th«»  cltys  responsibility  and  In 
the  execution  of  such  plans  when  finally 
agreed  on. 

2.  The  comments  of  city  officials  would  in- 
dicate that  there  are  certainly  two  sides  to 
the  question  of  delays.  Deferment  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  may  be  wise  and  pru- 
dent. They  should  not  be  confused  with 
delays  which  are  due  to  ineptitude  and  pro- 
crastination. 

3.  Fur  the  latter  there  is  little  excuse,  and 
certainly  the  committee  holds  no  brief  for 
them.  The  committee  can  find  no  major 
delay  as  above  distlnguishei  which  has  se- 
riously affected  the  aviation  development 
In  St.  Louis. 

4.  There  have  been  many  minor  delays. 
Some  were  imavoidable  due  to  conditions 
both  during  the  war  and  thereafter  which 
were  entirely  outside  the  control  of  those 
concerned 

5  Regardless  of  the  explanation,  these  de- 
lays have  been  most  trying  and.  In  many 
Instances,  explanations  have  either  not  been 
considered  necessary  by  the  city  officials  or 
have  been  so  handled  as  to  receive  all  too 
narrow  publicity.  The  committee  found  that 
the  latter  criticism  of  the  city's  publicity 
method.s  is  particularly  pren^elant  among  the 
people  commenting. 

8.  The  aviaUon  councU's  report  contains 
many  excellent  and  worth-while  recommen- 
dations.  The  city's  statement  indlcatee 
clearly,  however,  that  wide  differences  may 
exist  in  the  ways  and  means  and  timing  of 
these  objectives,  even  differences  In  the  very 
accepunce  of  the  objective  Itself,  as  being 
the  particular  reeponslblllty  of  the  city. 

7.  As  •  body  of  alr-mlnded  citizens  rep- 
resenting diversified  interests  and  widespread 
are«s.  the  avUtlon  council  has  established 
as  its  purpose  the  function  of  advancing  and 
promoUng  ideas  and  objectives  of  aviation. 

8.  It  remains,  however,  for  the  city  offi- 
cials  to  ustune  the  hjxal  re«poii»ibliity  o| 


wisely  and  legally  rspendhig  mlllloni  of  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Here  is  a  case  In  point.  If  the  selection 
by  the  aviation  council  of  the  east  side  for 
the  next  major  airport  was  unanimoua.  many 
Influential  members  of  the  aviation  council 
must  have  second-guessed  on  this  question. 
A  large  number  of  them  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  Columbia  Bottoms  site.  The  city 
officials  cannot  with  equal  freedom  so  change 
their  minds  when  the  city  already  has  ex- 
pended in  excess  of  one-half  of  a  million 
dollars  on  land  acquisitions.  The  property 
was  acquired  as  a  result  of  a  decision  made 
after  long  and  laborious  ponderlngs  with  the 
help  and  advice  of  all  Interested  parties,  In- 
cluding all  available  aviation  experts. 

9.  The  committee  holds  no  brief  for  minds 
that  cannot  be  changed  If  another  day  is  at 
hand  or  when  conditions  warrant  that  major 
change  will  be  the  best  course  for  all  con- 
cerned. Certainly,  however,  changes  under 
such  conditions  require  very  fundamental 
supporting  data,  real  ret^sons.  and  serious 
deliberation.  Including  adequate  arrange- 
ment for  acceptable  liquidation  of  aban- 
doned plans,  both  physically  and  financially. 

Except  as  they  Influence  the  committee's 
recommendations  hereinafter  given,  the 
committee  will  rest  Its  ctmmer.ts  for  the 
moment  as  to  both  the  council's  program 
and  the  city's  statement,  but  not  before  urg- 
ing on  those  concerned  that  both  these  doc- 
uments be  given  the  study  which  they  de- 
serve. 

The  committee  has  tried  to  avoid  the  posi- 
tion of  placing  the  contributor  of  construc- 
tive criticism  In  the  pillory  frame  through 
the  device  of  possible  but  misleading  inter- 
pretations. The  committee  must.  In  Justice 
to  those  critics  of  the  city  aviation  herein 
mentioned,  call  attention  to  Its  own  vulner- 
ableness  to  the  charge  of  partiality  due  to 
membership  on  the  city  airport  commission. 

pannsxs  roa  iecommkndations 
Certain  considerations  In  the  committee'! 
premise  seem  worthy  of  recording  before  rec- 
ommendations are  stated.  This  recording  la 
In  the  character  of  Informal  and  nontech- 
nical discussion.  It  attempts  to  briefly  hlah 
light: 

1.  The  nature  of  the  city's  decisions  as  to 
the  part  the  city  can  plan  In  the  aviation 
business  to  the  advantage  of  St.  Loulsians 
and  the  scope  of  the  city's  responsibilities 
thereunder. 

2.  The  nature  of  aviation  business  Itself 
and  the  forces  Influencing  its  development. 

3.  The  "how"  of  the  city's  present  proce- 
diue  set  up  to  do  the  Job  and  "who"  now 
acts  for  the  city. 

4.  An  entirely  new  proposal,  in  line  with 
the  latest  and  best  thinking  as  to  good  ad- 
ministration for  city  government  when 
engaged  In  btislness.  to  solve,  for  the  long 
term,  the  city's  aviation  problem. 

Obviourly  this  committee  does  not  set  It- 
self up  to  analyze  in  one  final  Judgment  all 
aviation  matters  concerning  St.  Louis  On 
the  contrary,  the  committee  believes  such 
considerations  are  ever  continuing  from  day 
to  day  and  must  receive  the  routine  vigilant 
attention  of  a  going  city  organization  acting 
as  the  city  business  agency  for  aviation.  To 
arrive  at  what  the  nature  of  stich  an  agency 
should  be  and  how  It  could  best  be  organized 
to  supervise  In  the  Interest  of  the  city's  avia- 
tion requires  some  general  observations  as  to 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  city's  aviation 
responslbUltles  Again  the  committee  has- 
tens to  explain  that  It  does  not  attempt  to 
fix  these  city  responsibilities  and  anchor  them 
for  all  time:  it  only  accepts  them  aa  It  pres- 
ently finds  them,  having  very  general,  though 
possibly  somewhat  hary.  public  acceptance. 
The  responslbllitle-  are  bound  to  change  from 
time  to  time  in  the  future,  even  the  near 
futtire,  as  aviation  developments  force  atten- 
tion to  the  necessities  of  the  ever-changing 
circumstances. 
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The  committee  finds  every  evidence  of  gen- 
eral public  acceptance  that  the  city's  role  In 
aviation  must  always  be  that  of  filling  the 
holes  m  the  picture  which  an  Informed  public 
believes  to  be  in  Its  bsst  Interest.  This  Is  an 
Important  point  to  be  thoroughly  digested. 
The  city  is  not  in  the  aviation  business  as 
such  solely  for  the  profit  made  therein.  As 
quickly  as  it  can  pass  any  phase  of  its  busi- 
ness operations  over  to  private  enterprise  for 
a  reasonable  consideration,  and  with  the  as- 
surance of  protection  of  public  Interest  In 
their  future  development,  the  city  is  ex- 
pected to  do  so.  Thus,  great  care  must  be 
constantly  exercised  that  group  enthusiasm 
be  tempered  with  public  knowledge  of  the 
predictable  probabilities  as  to  city  responsi- 
bilities and  the  cost  thereof  in  deciding  what 
share  of  the  various  aviation  loads  the  city 
shculd  assume.  Every  one  of  these  decisions 
involves  risk  of  loss  and  again  the  city's  p>osi- 
tlon  is  different  from  the  private  enterpriser. 
The  air  lines  must  take  risks,  some  even  great- 
er than  the  city's,  but  with  this  great  differ- 
ence—the air  lines,  barring  moet  exceptional 
circumstances,  can  always  second  guess  with 
the  receipts  It  receives  for  its  services  and  cor- 
rect even  major  errors  of  Judgment.  But  the 
city  cannot  always  be  going  back  to  the  cltl- 
sens  for  more  bond  money,  unless  It  has  been 
rcccgiUzed  that  prior  funds  have  been  rea- 
sonably and  •ucoeasfully  used. 
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Putting  Missouri  In  the  air  may  be  an 
entirely  different  matter  than  "lifting  Mis- 
souri out  of  the  mud."  Although  probably 
of  equal  Importance  to  the  public  Interest, 
the  two  problems  must  employ  entirely  dif- 
ferent techniques  In  their  solution.  Putting 
Missouri  m  the  air  simply  cannot  be  accom- 
plished If  air  objectives  continue  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  category  as  constructing 
■ewers,  repairing  streets,  or  the  laying  of 
pavements,  State-wic*e  or  local.  All  of  these 
latter  operations  are  based  on  known  fac- 
tors that  can  largely  be  predetermined. 
There  are  many  yean  of  experience  behind 
them.  The  pattern  of  p'ubllc  conduct  to- 
ward the  acceptance  of  them  la  set  by  long 
and  accustomed  usage. 

Aviation,  however,  is  a  new  Industry.  It 
still  has  to  be  based  on  predictions.  Some- 
times these  predictions,  made  only  12  months 
previously,  have  seriously  missed  their  mark. 
Numbers,  tonnage,  and  equipment  itself  are 
In  a  state  of  flux.  Ground  facilities  needed 
to  handle  them  are  in  the  same  category. 

Already  Jet  propulsion  and  reversible  pro- 
pellers are  changing  predictions  as  to  the 
necessary  size  of  runways.  Other  Improve- 
ments too  numerous  to  mention  are  forcing 
a  dally  reappraisal  of  aviation  thinking. 

Despite  this,  the  development  of  St.  Louis' 
air  facilities  and  their  operations  Is  a  busi- 
ness. Efficient  and  modern  business  meth- 
ods must  be  applied  to  them.  The  city  must 
deal  on  a  day-ln-day-out  basis  with  many 
air  lines,  air  schools,  commercial  aviation, 
private  fl3nng  and  related  organizations,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  Board,  and 
other  Federal  and  State  aviation  authorities. 
In  Its  association  with  them,  it  must  have 
full,  up-to-date  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  their  problems,  present  and  future, 
not  only  as  related  to  St.  Louis  but.  also,  as 
to  the  regional  and  national  situations.  It 
must  approach  them  with  enlightened  vision. 

PBESENT   CUT    AVIATION    ADMINTSTRATIOW 

Presently  aviation  matters  are  conducted 
in  practically  the  same  manner  as  other  city 
affairs  and  this  has  been  the  practice  of  prior 
administrations  ever  since  aviation  became 
part  of  the  city's  responsibilities  with  only 
minor  divergences  in  details  and  no  real 
difference  In  theory  or  law.  The  city's  charter 
sets  up  the  manner  or  procedure  and  the 
departments  to  be  concerned.  An  aviation 
matter  or  project,  once  accepted  as  city  busi- 
ness, is  divided  Into  Its  several  functional 
components  necessary  for  Its  achievement. 
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Each  such  function  or  duty  is  then  turned 
over  to  the  respective  department  charged 
by  the  city's  charter  with  performing  such 
function.  This  Is  the  same  procedure  as  is 
followed  In  all  other  city  business.  Briefly, 
for  example,  a  new  airport  facility  would  be 
public  work  and  thus  its  construction  is  re- 
quired to  be  Instituted  by  and  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  public 
service.  Then  there  would  be  the  financing 
throvgh  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment and  the  ordinance  authorizing  the 
project  by  the  beard  of  aldermen,  and  so 
forth:  also  the  law  work  of  the  city  counselor 
on  the  ordinance  or  condemnation  proceed- 
ing If  such  is  involved.  If  the  facility  is  to 
be  leased  out,  the  comptroller  is  vested  with 
exclusive  authority,  with  approval  of  the 
beard  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  to 
rent  city  property  for  periods  not  exceeding 
5  years,  and  so  fofth  (over  5  years  takes  an 
ordinance  passed  by  the  aldermen).  If  the 
facility  is  to  be  operated  outside  the  per- 
sonnel already  established  by  ordinance,  the 
department  of  personnel  would  be  concerned 
since  the  control  of  the  system  of  persoimel 
administration  is  vested  there.  If  the  facil- 
ity is  operated  by  the  present  airport  per- 
sonnel, it  would  come  wholly  within  the 
department  of  public  utilities.  In  any  case, 
the  supervision  of  Its  operation,  control, 
management,  and  regulations  would  come 
under  the  department  of  public  utilities.  If 
purchase  of  supplies  Is  Involved,  the  supply 
division  would  handle  It.  since  It  holds  ex- 
clusive control  over  the  purchase  of  supplies 
for  all  departments,  boards,  or  offices,  exclu- 
sive of  material  for  public  work  (n*  Improve- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  other  city  bottfds  and 
departments  which  are  vested  by  law  to  per- 
form, among  many  others,  the  functions  set 
out  above,  there  Is  a  city  airport  commission 
created  by  ordnance.  It  Is  not  charged  with 
responsibilities  or  vested  with  authority  to 
act  or  perform  managerial  supervision.  It 
can  only  act  In  advisory  capacity  In,  and 
through  recommendation  concerning  design, 
construction,  control,  operation,  and  man- 
agement. As  presently  created  it  has  eight 
lay-citizen  members  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  seven  ex  officio  members  from  among 
the  city  officials  and  department  heads  who 
discharge  or  control  the  major  functions 
mentioned  above.  Also  the  board  of  alder- 
men have,  by  ordnance,  assigned  to,  and 
under  the  direct  and  exclusi%'e  Jurisdiction 
of,  the  director  of  public  utilities,  the  de- 
sign, development,  management,  control, 
operation,  supervision,  and  regulation  of  the 
city  airport  or  airports,  etc.  This  includes 
an  airport  manager  and  his  staff  of  employees 
to  operate  the  airport. 

This  briefly  F>ortra3rs,  for  a  relatively  simple 
airport  matter,  the  nature  of  the  Internal 
procedure  necessarily  followed  by  the  city 
and  the  type  of  organization  which  the  city 
charter  provides  to  be  relied  on  to  execute 
the  various  proceedings  required.  The 
committee  has  no  Intention  of  trying  to 
make  a  case  against  the  city's  government 
being  run  along  functional  lines.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  conmilttee  in  this  and  other 
capacities  have  had  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties to  see  too  much  successful  city  perform- 
ance to  challenge  this  political  philosophy 
In  city  affairs  In  general.  When  city  activi- 
ties have  been  In  long  standing  and  become 
largely  routine  or  at  least  predictable  as  to 
the  time  and  personnel  needed  to  discharge 
each  function,  then  the  functlonallzed  de- 
partment offers  specialized  efficiency  and 
great  operating  economy.  But  this  has 
reference  to  the  operation  and  management 
of  the  older  facilities  offered  by  city  govern- 
ment which  have  taken  on  a  pattern  long 
since  familiar  and  acceptable  to  our  citizens 
and  requiring  only  the  specialized  knowledge 
peculiar  to  such  facilities. 

Actually  the  whole  set-up  sounds  much 
more  complicated  than  it  turns  out  to  be  in 


practice.  It  is  only  different  from  btalnsM 
management's  practice   of  departmental Is- 

Ing  for  successful  control  and  efficient  per- 
formance. In  that  the  city's  departmentaliz- 
ing Is  fixed  by  law  and  may  not  vary  one 
lota  as  to  responsibility  and  authority  and 
hence  prerogative  and  attitude;  whereas  In 
business  departmental  lines  are  ever  chang- 
ing to  meet  new  needs  and  conditions. 

But  In  business — and  here  comes  the  rub- 
certainly  no  prudent  bualness  executive 
would  ever  try  to  combine  two  entirely  dis- 
similar businesses  by  eliminating  the  en- 
tire personnel  of  the  second  enterprise  In 
toto  and  shoving  every  department  of  the 
second  enterprise  together  with  Its  relative 
counterpart  in  the  first  enterprise,  theoret- 
ical function  by  theoretical  function,  and, 
expect  the  members  of  the  first  organiza- 
tion to  carry  on  successfully  with  practically 
no  additional  help  or  expert  "know  how." 

But  the  city  Is  forced  by  charter  and  ordi- 
nance to  do  Just  this  and  to  try  to  perform 
xwder  the  acquisition  of  a  new  turbulent 
air  partner,  an  airport,  requiring  entirely 
new  techniques  and  functions  though  called 
by  old  names  and  classified  by  law  Into  city 
boards  and  departments  which  nuke  strange 
bedfellows.  Indeed. 

Aviation  problems  have  to  compete  for 
attention  with  all  the  other  city  affairs  in 
each  department  and  with  each  offlclal  con- 
cerned. It  is  the  old  establuhsd  Interest  of 
well  recognized  and  publicly  accepted  au- 
thenticity versus  the  new  aviation  matter  of 
unesublished  priority,  and  surrounded  with 
plenty  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  correct  course, 
the  selection  of  which  called  for  long  study 
and  much  research.  It  is  natural,  since 
choice  as  to  priority  often  has  to  be  made, 
that  old.  familiar  activities  receive  the  first 
attention.  Doubtless,  this  may  be  the  cor- 
rect coturse,  as  disposing  of  matters  gen- 
erally affecting  more  citizens  who.  by  cus- 
tom, are  expectant  of  the  usual  treatment 
within  an  acceptable  period  of  time.  The 
city's  governmental  set-up  Is  not  equipped 
to  do  the  complete  Job  by  its  own  initiation. 
Its  system  Is  not  self -energizing  for  aviation. 
It  was  the  flesh  and  blood  operating  the 
city's  government,  led  by  the  mayor,  which 
had  to  take  bold  and  function,  often  In 
spite  of  the  set-up. 

The  very  nature  of  this  treatment,  so 
forced  on  the  responsible  city  officials,  was 
bound  to  beget  hurdles  and  crises  which  re- 
quired long  hours  of  negotiation  and  much 
discussion  and  planning.  Often  these  crises 
came  at  Just  the  time  when  other  necessary 
and  Important  activities  Jammed  the  city 
departments  concerned.  Aviation  had  to 
wait  Its  turn  or  pinch  hitting  had  to  be 
resorted  to.  The  committee  finds  at  the  city 
hail,  among  those  in  position  to  observe, 
that  at  least  a  quarter  and  often  over  half 
the  time  of  the  mayor  and  of  the  other  offi- 
cials concerned  was  engaged  solely  in  avia- 
tion matters.  This  does  not  Include  the 
night  work  at  studying  aviation  development 
as  reported  elsewhere.  This  latter,  the  com- 
mittee can  vouch  for  of  Its  own  knowledge. 

The  members  of  this  committee  who  are 
new  lay  members  of  the  city  airport  com- 
mlaalon and  therefore  not  personally  respon- 
sible for  action  prior  to  their  appointment, 
are  nonetheless  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  city  airport  commission  has  helped  with 
Its  advice  and  far-sighted  recommendations, 
especially  those  of  Its  members  like  Major 
Lambert,  who  had  large  experience,  out- 
standing knowledge,  and  the  will  to  make 
the  personal  sacrifice  necessary  to  put  this 
experience  and  knowledge  in  places  where 
they  did  real  good.  The  city  owes  a  great 
debt,  already  of  long  standing,  to  Major  Lam- 
bert and  his  like. 

The  city  has  been  most  fortimate  In  hav- 
ing available  in  lu  midst  technical  experts 
for  analysis,  counsel,  and  engineering  par- 
ticipation. The  report  on  terminal  airport 
facilities  for  this  region,  on  which  Horner 
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and  Shlfrin  and  Harl&nd  Bartholomew  iol- 
laboraud.  U  one  of  aviation*  ouutancflng 
document*. 

TtxU  briefly,  but  It  ta  hoped  easentli  Uy. 
covers  the  "situation  aviation"  In  St.  L<  uls 
to  date,  except  for  one  major  clrcumsts  nee 
which  is  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
Ttport. 
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The  committee  has  now  highlighted  the 
nature  of  the  city's  probable  part  in 
what  the  city  may  expect  to  find  In  the 
tlon  business,  and  how  and  through 
the  city  has  been  acting  on  aviation  mat 
It  now  remains  to  offer  an  approach 
reasonable  hope  for  a  permanent.  long- 
Klutlon   to  the  difficulties  and  danger 
procedure  and  organization  as  presently 
tlced  in  compliance  with  the  city  chartei 
quirements 

Even  though  open  to  the  charge  of  b 
repetitious,  the  committee  wishes  to 
point  out  a  probable  forecast  for  aviation 
the  city's  future  efforts  therein.    It  is 
recalled  that,  with  the  cloee  of  the 
war  in  1945.  aviation  sprang  out  of  its 
dora  box  and  aU  the  prior  planning  In 
air  world  did  not  remotely  forecast  its 
Bted  pace  or  the  speed  of  its  changing 
velopments.    And  it  may  well  be  that 
some  reactionary  lull  now  appearing  on 
horizon,  aviation  will  take  on  another 
even  bigger  spurt.     This  may  require 
pralsal  and  much  investigation  and 
iBatlon  of   the  city  air  facilities — in 
words,  much  of  the  planning  to  date 
revised  at  far  greater  effort  than  the  oi 
attempt,  because  aviation  is  bound  to 
more  technical  and  complicated  in  Its 
nal  affairs  even  though  the  service  whl 
renders  our  people   Is.  in  outward   a 
ever  being  streamlined  and  simplified 

The   probability   In   the   public   min- 1 
this  future  situation  Is  why  the 
has  fett  lt«  real  job  was  to  suggest  a 
gram  to  meet  it.    We  cannot  always 
to  be  forttmate  or  lucky  or  have  our 
ers  pinch   bit  aviation  rabbits  out   of 
hats.     This  aviation  of  the  future  wil 
quire    good    men    to   handle   it.    adequ 
reinforced  by  the  best  of  organizatlona 
vantages    with    complete    freedom    in 
cedural    matters.     If    the    major    jobs 
already  done,  the  hoiue  of  aviation  all 
and   satisfactorily   occupied   and   its 
tlons  and  duties  had  Joined   all  the 
city    functions    and    duties 
then  perchance,  the  present  set-up 
expected  to  carry  on  with  only  a 
share  of  extra  worries.     But  with  a 
cal  certainty  that  such  cannot  in  all 
blUty  be  the   case.   It  seems   lmperatl\fc 
the  committee  to  take  every  precautic  a 
reduce   the  city  risk   by  securing   the 
tools  available  to  do  the  job. 

■Thecommlttee  studied  the  problem  lb  its 
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theoretical   aspect   as  well   as  the  pradtical 
application.     Theoretically  it   first   triefc 
•olve  "How  can  city  government  best 
with     Its    aviation     problems?"      But 
question    was    soon    changed   to   "How 
the    citizens    best    deal    with    the    av 
problems  through  their  city  government 
This  brought  prompt  results.     Studen 
government  explain  that,  with  the  ci 
the  aviation  business,   there  is  presen 
the  normal  problems  of  obtaining  good 
ernmental  administration  raised  to  dout(e 
triple  intensity     This  is  because  of  the 
technical   knowledge   required   and   th< 
risks   Involved   due  to  the   tremendous 
locity   of   changes   and   development   li 
transportation,   requiring   the  shrewder  t 
business    talents    and    rarest    of 
Both  of  these  prerequisites  of 
technical  and  business  acumen  are  in 
stantlal   addition    to   the   normal 
ments   needed   for   good   governmental 
ministration    of    the    services 
furnished  by  cities.    Further.  It  is  harder 
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execute  the  taak  of  keeping  the  citizens 
satisfied  as  to  the  city's  performance  In  Its 
aviation  business. 

In  the  broadest  terms,  there  are  three  steps 
open: 

1.  Qlmlnatlon  of  the  business  of  city  avia- 
tion— the  city  to  get  out  of  so  risky  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  such  highly  technical 
requirements  as  to  never  permit  of  ready  pub- 
lic appraisal; 

2.  Turn  it  over.  In  toto  fully  financed,  to 
a  technical  and  business  management  to 
handle,  ad  lib.  within  a  rigid  framework  set 
up  to  protect  the  citizens'  financial  and  civic 
Interests: 

3.  To  form  an  airport  agency  responsible 
to  the  people,  tied  into  the  city  goveriunent 
by  mayoralty  appointment  and  by  financial 
accountability,  authorized  to  hire  the  busi- 
ness and  technical  director  with  staff,  to 
manage  the  business  largely  as  would  direc- 
tors of  a  private  business,  and  to  be  acoount- 
able  to  the  citizens  as  the  stockholders. 

THE   COMMrrrXE'S   RECOMMEITOATION 

The  committee  favors  the  third  alternative, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  city  authority  under 
State  sanction  or  as  a  city-owned  corporation. 
The  latter  would  probably  be  preferable. 
Thus,  or  only  from  something  very  similar, 
can  city  aviation  be  assured  of  the  attention 
over  the  long  term  that  it  so  urgently  needs 
with  single  straight-line  responsibility  and 
authority  and  all  the  other  advantages  which 
come  from  the  special  designing  of  the  best 
possible  vehicle  for  streamlined  use.     | 

REGIONAL   SCOPE  OF  PROBLEM 

The  committee  recognizes  that  aviation  Is 
a  regional  problem.  The  city  of  St.  Louis 
is  only  one  factor  in  the  over-all  scheme. 
While  the  duties  of  the  committee  are,  of 
necessity,  limited  to  a  discussion  only  of  St. 
Louis'  part  of  the  problem,  it  feels  It  is  not 
out  of  order  to  call  attention  that  its  con- 
clusion suggests  a  ways  and  means  which 
would  permit  the  city's  participation,  simply 
and  effectively,  in  regional  activities  and 
faculties. 

XNTORMED  PtraLIC   NECESSARY 

In  all  of  these  operations  it  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  have  the  suppmrt  of  an  informed 
public.  The  press  of  St.  Louis,  through  its 
wide  news  coverage  and  editorial  comment, 
have  done  much  to  create  the  necessary  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  Importance  of  aviation 
to  the  growth  and  future  of  St.  Louis. 

I 

THE  COMMTTTEZ  fTNDINCS 

(a)  Much  has  already  been  accomplished 
toward  aviation  progress  In  St.  Louis.  Con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions of  the  aviation  enterprise  itself. 
Handicaps  and  restrictions  which  have  beset 
businesses  and  municipal  activities  during 
the  war  and  postwar  activities  have  also  been 
factors  affecting  the  results.  This  situation 
which  faces  St.  Louis  is  no  different  from 
that  which  affects  all  other  major  American 
cities.     The  condition  is  universal.      j 

ACCOMPLiSHMENT  ' 

(b)  It  should  be  noted,  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  the  total  Investment  in  air- 
port facilities  by  the  city  was  J 3  073.500.  Dur- 
ing the  war.  little  construction  was  possible; 
at  the  same  time,  between  1943  and  1945,  a 
half  million  dollars  was  expended  for  land 
acquisition  and  construction.  In  the  past 
12  months  more  progress  has  been  made 
than  in  the  26-year,  1919-45,  era.  In  the 
past  year  alone,  according  to  the  city's  rec- 
ords. $3,500,000  has  been  allocated  for  land 
acquisition  and  construction,  which  stmi 
more  than  doubles  the  previous  airport  in- 
vestment by  the  city. 


TO  BZ  OONZ 

(c)  A  tremendous  amount  still  remains  to 
be  done.  There  must  be  no  complacency  or 
satisfaction  with  past  accomplishments. 
The  Important  thing  now  is  the  speed  and 


manner  in  which  present  and  future  objec- 
tives are  to  be  achieved. 
II 

SCHZDtJLES  AND  PUBLICITT 

(a)  For  projects  already  accepted  as  city 
responsibility  definite  plans  and  work  sched- 
ules should  be  established.  Insofar  as  the 
course  has  been  plotted,  policy  made  and 
announced,  work  must  proceed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

(b)  These  work  schedules  should  be  pub- 
lished so  that  all  the  citizens  may  know  what 
to  expect.  The  committee  Is  in  full  accord 
with  Major  Lambert's  recommendations  with 
respect  to  this  point. 

(c)  Work  schedules  should  be  adhered  to 
as  closely  as  possible.  When  such  schedules 
are  changed  or  retarded  for  any  reason,  the 
explanations  for  the  delays  should  be  fully 
and  frankly  published. 

in 


SELF-SUPPORT 

Aviation  facilities  should  be  self-support- 
ing. Commercial  airports,  supplemented  by 
the  Income  from  their  auxiliary  facilities 
which  serve  the  public,  can  and  should  be 
made  to  pay  their  own  way.  In  fact,  all 
airports  should  be  made  as  self-sustaining  as 
possible. 

rv 

A  NEW  PtTBLIC  AGENCT 

(a)  A  city  airport  authority  should  be 
established  to  fix  the  nature  of  the  city's 
responsibility  for  aviation  objectives.  This 
public  body  should  be  a  new  one  and  be 
brought  into  being  %s  soon  as  possible. 

(b)  It  should  have: 

1.  Definite  responsibility  and  centralized 
authority  to  develop  and  operate  the  city's 
air  facilities  In  a  businesslike  and  expeditious 
manner. 

2.  Sufficient  qualified  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  policies  and  objectives  chosen  by  the 
citizens. 

3.  Power  and  responsibility  of  coordinat- 
ing and  furthering  the  area  aviation  plan. 

(c)  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Governmental  Research  Institute  of  St. 
Louis,  which  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louis,  be  asked  to  study  and 
recommend  the  exact  nature  of  such  a  pub- 
lic agency  or  body,  whether  it  be  public,  cor- 
porate, or  private,  and  to  outline  the  steps 
necessary  to  insure  its  legal  competency. 

(d)  Our  citizens  have  selected  certain 
aviation  objectives.  They  have  voted  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  for  their  attain- 
ment. The  recommended  city  authority 
must  be  given  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  these  objectives  and  square  that  respon- 
sibility with  the  proper  ways  and  means  of 
pursuing  them.  Including  the  allocation,  with 
fairness  to  all  of  the  funds  available  to 
finance  them. 

(e)  The  committee  invites  attention  to 
section  15126.  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri. 
1939.  which  states  in  brief  that  local  legisla- 
tive bodies  may  vest  Jurisdiction  "for  the 
construction,  improvement,  equipment,  and 
maintenance  and  operation  of  airport  facili- 
ties in  any  suitable  officer,  board,  or  body  of 
such  city."  The  statute  also  provided  that 
legislative  bodies  may,  by  franchise  or  con- 
tract, authorize  others  to  perform  the  above. 

Since  this  statute  may  be  subject  to 
various  legal  interpretations.  It  is  recom- 
mended, as  a  first  step,  that  the  Govern- 
mental Research  Institute  outline  the  pro- 
cedure necessary  to  resolve  any  legal  com- 
plications, if  such  are  found  to  exist. 

Hi  eONCLUSION 

The  committee  has  previously  stated  that 
the  many  contentions  and  counterconten- 
tlons  herein  considered  are  too  lengthy  and 
numerous  to  be  adjudicated  by  it  if  this  re- 
port is  to  be  timely  and  of  value.  When  the 
premises  are  more  clearly  defined,  the  com- 
mittee is  convinced,  many  of  these  differ- 
ences will  be  automatically  resolved. 


It  should  be  made  clear,  however,  that  the 
committee  is  not  evading  the  charges  made 
and  answered.  It  strongly  feels  that  It  Is 
more  Important  to  address  Itself  to  the  ma- 
jor issues,  namely,  what  can  be  done  con- 
structively to  accomplish  the  city's  aviation 
objectives,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and 
which  will  avoid  a  rectirrence  of  these  dif- 
ferences. 

Even  If  solutions  to  each  and  every  con- 
tention were  advanced,  If  there  is  to  be  no 
basic  change  in  the  approach  to  the  city's 
aviation  problems,  as  many  or  more  new 
contentions,  arguments,  and  differences 
would  arise  requiring  constant  liquidation. 
It  would  be  a  never-ending  process. 

The  occasion  and  nature  of  these  conflict- 
ing contentions  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration, however,  and  whenever  applica- 
ble, used  as  the  basis  for  the  committee's 
recommendations. 

If  the  committee  has  made  helpful,  fun- 
damental suggestions  and  recommendations 
as  to  the  practical  steps  to  be  taken  to  achieve 
rapid  and  successful  growth  of  t^e  air  fa- 
cilities of  St.  Louis  under  the  circumstances 
now  existing,  it  will  have  achieved  its  pur- 
pose to  that  extent. 

FEDEEAL  USURPATION  CAUSES  A  CRISIS 

Grave  and  fundamental,  however,  as  are 
the  considerations  herein  discussed,  there  is 
another  matter  so  desperately  urgent  that, 
although  not  definitely  charged  with  its  con- 
sideration, the  committee  has  felt  compelled 
to  take  it  into  account.  Before  a  week  is 
out,  the  committee  will  submit  a  detailed 
report  which  is  now  nearlng  completion. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  usurpation  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  using  war  powers  to  project 
their  war  control  of  Lambert-St.  Louis  Air- 
port Into  permanent  peacetime  control. 
Without  satisfactory  solution  of  this  com- 
plete debacle  to  all  the  St.  Louis  aviation 
hopes  and  plans,  nothing  else  can  be  rela- 
tively of  much  Importance. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  J.  Church, 
Russell  E.  Gardner,  Jr., 
George  C.  Smith, 
Clifford  W.  Gatlord, 
Investigating  Committee. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  30,  1946. 

Signed  by  the  committee  December  31, 1946. 

November  23,   1916. 
A.  P.  KAxmtAint, 

City  Hall,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Dear  Mayor  Kaufmann:  A  year  ago,  after 
my  release  from  active  duty  with  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  I  accepted  your  invitation  to  be- 
come associated  with  your  administration  as 
chief  of  aeronautics  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

The  job  as  you  outlined  it  to  me,  was  one 
of  considerable  responsibility,  and  one  which 
would  utilize  my  8  years'  experience  in  aero- 
nautics. You  told  me  of  your  desires  and 
hopes  of  accomplishment.  And  I  felt,  in  ac- 
cepting your  offer  I  might  be  of  assistance  in 
advancing  St.  Louis'  position  In  aviation. 
I  can  assure  you  I  entered  into  my  work  with 
great  hope  and  enthusiasm. 

During  the  year  I  have  found  aviation  mat- 
ters in  the  city  administration  to  be  the  con- 
cern of  many  departments  and  the  respon- 
Bibillty  of  none.  In  spite  of  this  handicap  I 
made  every  effort  to  fit  myself  into  the  con- 
glomerate picture.  I  was  satisfied  to  work 
for  the  time  being  within  the  narrow  limi- 
tations of  one  department  in  the  hope  that 
decisions  could  be  reached  for  a  consolida- 
tion and  a  coordination  of  aviation  effort 
without  Interminable  delay  and  fruitless  dis- 
cussions. 

But,  after  a  year,  I  have  determined  that 
under  the  present  conditions  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  has  no  function  for  a  chief  of  aero- 
nautics, since  he  can  be  nothing  more  than 
an  adviser  on  minor  aviation  problems. 

In  view  of  this  conviction  on  my  part.  I 
feel  that  I  must  submit  my  resignation  to 


you.  My  further  association  with  the  city 
in  my  present  position  will  place  a  burden 
upon  the  taxpayers  for  a  service  which  can- 
not be  rendered.  I  assure  you,  however,  that 
I  shall  be  happy  to  serve  the  city  voluntarily 
in  an  advisory  capacity  should  such  service 
be  requested. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  many  cour- 
tesies. I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  H.  Howard, 
Chief  of  Aeronautics. 

Summary  of  Status  of  the  Airport  SrruA- 
TiON  in  the  St.  Louis  Area  October  1948 

For  the  purpose  to  be  defined  herein,  and 
in  a  broad  sense,  aviation  can  be  divided  into 
two  phases: 

First.  Aircraft  operations. 

Second.  Ground  and  terminal  facilities. 

One  Is  measured  by  the  scope  of  the  other. 

Aircraft  oi>eratlons  have  developed  in 
greater  volume  than  provisions  made  tor 
ground  and  terminal  facilities.  In  this  re- 
spect most  communities,  or  responsible  au- 
thorities, have  followed  the  path  of  least 
reslstence  in  emphasizing  the  more  glamor- 
ous development  of  aircraft  operations  with- 
out equivalent  attention  to  the  needs  for 
adequate  grounds  areas  that  must  necessarily 
and  concurrently  be  provided. 

The  Aviation  Council  of  Metropolitan  St. 
Louis  was  organized  and  incorporated  in 
June  1946.  primarily  to  promote  St.  Louis 
Eis  a  national  air  center.  They  have  an- 
nounced a  year-round  program  to  stimulate 
local  aircraft  flying  by  different  monthly 
events  and  features.  In  a  factual  statement 
covering  the  future  of  St.  Louis  in  aviation, 
they  present  comparative  figures  showing  the 
Increase  in  aircraft  operations,  passengers, 
air  mail,  air  express  and  freight — and  with 
predictions  for  the  future.  The  council 
states  that  St.  Louis,  for  lack  of  airport 
facilities,  finds  itself  utterly  unprepared  to 
meet  present  or  anticipated  air  traffic.  How- 
ever, they  say  the  problem  is  capable  of 
solution.  Organization  and  leadership  are 
required. 

Although  the  aviation  councU  can  of  its 
own  initiative  promote  and  stimulate  aiT- 
craft  flying,  they  are  rather  dependent  upon 
the  city  airport  commission  and  the  au- 
thorities of  adjacent  political  subdivisions 
to  concurrently  provide  adequate  landing 
fields  and  airport  terminals  sufficient  to  meet 
the  situation  as  it  develops.  The  aviation 
council  rightly  asserts  that  it  is  the  only 
organization  in  this  metropolitan  area  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  broad  and  detailed  job  of 
chartering  the  course,  and  of  exerting  the 
pressure  nec^sary  to  bring  to  this  entire 
area  the  full  advantages  of  the  air  age. 

Under  date  of  June  5,  1944,  Horner  and 
Shifrin  submitted  to  the  airport  commission 
a  report  and  survey  specifically  covering  the 
expansion  of  the  Lambert-St.  Louis  Munici- 
pal Airport  to  its  fullest  extent.  Said  report 
outlined  in  detail  the  progressive  stages  of 
development  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance. On  July  10.  1944,  Horner  and  Shifrin 
submitted  a  revised  plan  of  the  field  and  run- 
ways with  recommendations  that  the  final 
study  and  recomputation  of  the  over-all  grad- 
ing be  made  in  order  to  secure  a  more  econ- 
omical balance  of  cut  and  fill.  All  of  which 
was  approved  by  the  airport  commission  and 
endorsed  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  air 
board. 

Under  date  of  August  20,  1945,  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  air  board  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  Mayor  Kaufmann  presenting 
therein  a  series  of  questions  incident  to  the 
progressive  development  of  Lambert  Field, 
and  requested  a  review  of  the  essential  items 
in  the  order  of  their  imporUnce,  and  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  time  factor  was  all-Impor- 
tant In  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

In  this  respect,  a  primary  purpose  of  the 
aviation  council  will  be  to  follow  up  the  ini- 


tial effort  of  the  air  board.  However,  the 
council  cannot  comprehensively  carry  out 
this  purpose  without  a  definite  knowledge  oX 
the  situation  as  it  haa  developed  since  1M4. 
and  likewise  an  established  program  for  the 
future. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  airport  com- 
mission, and  in  a  declaration  of  policy,  the 
following  paragraph,  among  others,  was  ap- 
proved: 

"Lambert-St.  Louis  Municipal  Airport  is  the 
only  site  presently  available  in  the  timing 
necessary  to  hold  St.  Louis'  present  position 
and  to  permit  improvements  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  alrfiight  progress  thereby 
avoiding  a  gap  In  St.  Louis  air  development." 
On  this  assumption  and  in  view  of  the  past, 
present  and  future  situations,  the  time  txc- 
tor  becomes  all-important  to  any  ultimate 
accomplishments. 

As  Lambert  Field  in  its  expansion  will  be 
the  sustaining  feature  around  which  a  re- 
gional-airport pystem  will  be  created,  it  would 
be  expedient  at  this  time  to  ascertain  and 
set  up  in  detail  the  exact  status  of  its  pres- 
ent development,  and  of  extreme  importance, 
an  estimated  timetable  covering  each  of  the 
following  Items  listed  In  the  order  of  their 
procedure.  In  their  sequence  one  cannot  be 
undertaken  until  the  other  is  practically 
completed. 

No.  1.  Over-all  design  and  plans  and  speci- 
fications. 

No.  2.  Additional  land. 

No.  3.  Field  drainage. 

No.  4.  Removal  and  relocation  of  Airport 
Road. 

No.  5.  Grading. 

No.  6.  Construction  of  single  system  rua- 
ways,  taxi  strips  and  terminal  ramp. 

No.  7.  Terminal  building,  water  supply, 
sanitary  sewers. 

No.  8.  Location  of  parking  areas  and  high- 
ways in  relation  to  the  terminal  building. 

No.  9.  Field  lighting. 

the  time  pactob 

A  timetable,  as  may  be  assigned  to  each 
item  of  improvement,  or  concurrently  to 
more  than  one  item,  can  only  be  estimated 
upon  present  conditions  and  the  uncertain 
conditions  of  the  future.  Nevertheless,  it  will 
prove  an  incentive  and  a  guide  to  proceed 
in  a  methodical  manner  and  with  the  least 
delay.  If  there  is  a  valid  reason  for  delay 
the  public  will  more  readily  understand  and 
accept  the  situation. 

All  conditions  considered,  and  without  con- 
current contracts  on  two  or  more  items.  It 
has  been  unofficially  estimated  that  the  fol- 
lowing items  will  not  be  completed  within 
the  dates  Indicated : 
No.  3.  Drainage,  June  1947. 
No.  5.  Grading,  June  1948. 
No.  6.  Runways,  etc..  May  1949. 
No.  7.  Terminal  building.  August  I960. 
No.  9.  Lighting,  February  1951. 
These  estimates  are  not  based  altogether 
upon    the    actual    periods    of    construction. 
Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  inter- 
vening periods  of  delay  generally  incurred 
by  a  slow  process  of  municipal  administra- 
tion here  and  elsewhere.    A  revision  by  com- 
petent authorities  may  change  these  figures 
slightly  more  or  less  depending  tipon  how 
much  of  the  master  plan,  beyond  stage  three, 
will  be  carried  out. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished  to- 
ward the  materialization  of  this  project. 
Nearly  all  of  the  land  has  been  acquired  by 
the  city;  the  co'ering  of  Cold  Water  Creek 
proper  is  90  perc  ;nt  finished.  Through  bond 
issues  and  city  ordinances  funds  are  avail- 
able for  the  initial  items  of  construction.  An 
appropriation  of  approximately  11,250.000 
was  approved  by  ordinance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  9,000-foot  east  and  west  runway,  and 
awards  made  for  a  design  of  the  new  termi- 
nal building.  Plans  and  speclficatioris  are 
ready  for  the  further  draining  and  grading 
of  the  field. 
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In  the  meantime  the  city  »dxnlnlBtrmtl|n 
h»«  done  everything  possible  to  maintain 
present    field   at   Its   maximum   capacity 
resurfacing  the  runw»3r»:   extension  ol 
•dmlnlstratlon  buUdlng  and  receiving 
•dded  facilities  for  the  air  Unes.  maU 
express:   removal  of  the  grain  elevator 
many  other  Items  Incident  to  airport 
tlons.     Of  major  Importance  will  be  the 
mediate  construction  of  a  4.100-foot 
that  will  comprise  the  western  end  of 
9.000-foot  runway  txltlmately  to  extend 
the   expanded    area.     Bids   will   be   recel'<|ed 
October  29. 

AntPOKT  PBOCaAM— CTTT  OF  ST.  LOTHS 

The  Immediate  program  provides  for 
expansion  of  Lambert  Field;  the  acquisition 
of  Columbia  Bottoms  as  a  second  major 
port   site   and   the  further   development. 
possible,  of  the  Ross  Field.  North  Broad«^y 
At  least  these  three  projects  are  in  sight 
under  way.    We  mtist  not  continue  tinde- 
misconception  that  St.  Louis  will  In  the  n  sar 
futuie  construct  two  small  airports  wlt|iln 
the  city  limits.    The  Colimibia-Hampton 
was  ruled  out  some  time  ago.    The  Mo 
ford-Weber  site  is  a  component   and   v 
part    of    the    St.    Louis    program.      Afte: 
years  of  search  and  study  and  by  elimination 
It  is  the  only  remaining  site  capable  of 
velopment  as  an  urban  airport.     It  is 
subject  to  an  ordinance  in  order  to  instit^ite 
condemnation  proceedings.     In  view  of 
gantzed  protests  in  the  vicinity  the 
of  surh  an  ordinance  is  problematical 
eral  participation  is  also  a  necessary  fac 
One  thing   Is  certain,  the  project  will 
materialize  of  its  own  accord. 

REGIONAL    AIXPOKT   rXOGRAM 

In  1944.  the  Metropolitan  Plan  Assoclalkon 
•greed  to  create  a  metropolitan-airport  i  ro 
gram  based  on  the  Horner  and  Shlfrln  Fte- 
gional  Alrjx3rt  Survey  of  1944.  and  to  bi  Ing 
Into  accord  as  much  as  possible  the  res]  ec- 
tlve  programs  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  St. 
Louis  County,  and  the  adjacent  areas  in 
niinots.  This  authority  and  procedure  ^  ere 
approved  by  the  city  airport  commission  ind 
the  chamber  of  commerce  air  board.  H  3W- 
evcr.  very  little  progress  was  made  along  tl  lese 
llnea.  It  would  be  advisable  at  this  time  for 
the  Aviation  Council  of  Metropolitan  St. 
Louis  to  ascertain  if  such  a  thing  exist ;  as 
a  coordinated  regional-airport  program  luf- 
flclent  in  scope,  provisions,  and  purposf  to 
Justify  Federal  recognition. 

The  above  data  is  presented  unofBciall^  In 
the  Interest  of  local  aviation,  and  the  act 
tha*  our  alrf'raft  operations  will  be  Um  ted 
to  the  ground  space  provided  for  the  ]  xir- 
pose.  The  Aviation  Council  of  Metropol  tan 
8t.  Louis  is  community-wide  In  its  func  ion 
and  purpose.  The  airport  commlssior  in 
its  authority  is  practically  confined  to  the 
airport  program  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  In 
coordination  much  can  be  accomplished 

A.  B.  Lambxi  r 

St.  Loma.  Mc,  November  7,  19^ 
Mr.  RtTsasLL  K.  Oaxonzb.  Jr.. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Oaaa  Rtnssu. :  I  appreciate  your  lettf  r  of 
November  4.  and  also  the  opportunity  it  ( ives 
m«  to  reply  in  detail  relative  to  the  airport 
•ununary.  and  your  inquiry. 

In  the  first  place.  I  presented  only  the  bare 
facta  as  they  actually  exist  and  wltl  out 
erltlelam  on  my  part.  The  general  thime 
throughout  the  summary  relates  to  the  aU< 
imporunt  time  factor.  As  quoted  on  »age 
t,  the  airport  rommlaaton  In  a  declaratio  i  of 
policy  declared  that  Lambert  Field  "it  the 
only  slu  presenUy  available  in  the  ttrttng 
neoeeaary  to  hold  8t.  Louis'  present  post  Hon 
and  to  permit  improvements  neceaaar]  to 
keep  pace  wtih  alr>&tchted  progreaa." 

The  tentative  time  table  set  up  on  pa^  S, 
la  subject  to  revision  by  the  proper  aut)  ori 
ttea,  either  on  the  Btep«by-step  basis  o    on 
the  concurrent  developoMnt  ol  two  or  4tore 


Items— and  therein,  after  careful  study,  lies 
the  answer.  In  this  connection  I  pointed  out 
that  if  there  is  a  valid  reason  for  delay  the 
public  can  more  readily  understand  and  ac- 
cept the  situation. 

I  had  in  mind  the  airport -bond -issue  cam- 
paign of  1942.  of  which  I  served  as  chairman. 
Conducted  on  a  broad  scale,  the  citizens  of 
St.  Louis  were  educated  to  the  vital  needs  of 
aviation  and  the  results  that  could  be  ac- 
complished. The  $4,500,000  proposition  was 
approved  5  to  1.  In  the  more  recent  general 
bond-issue  campaign  the  airport  Item  was 
dramatized  in  tense  promises. 

In  February  1945.  the  airport  commission 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  air  board  ap- 
proved a  definite  airport  program  for  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  as  follows:  The  expansion  of 
Lambert  Field,  the  acquisition  of  Columbia 
Bottoms,  and  the  construction  of  two  or  three 
smaller  airports  within  the  city  limits  (copy 
enclosed )  Slaice  that  time  the  city  has  been 
confronted  with  many  perplexing  problems 
in  the  culmination  of  each  and  every  feature 
of  said  program. 

In  my  opinion,  the  press  and  the  expec- 
tant public  have  not  been  sufDclently  advised 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  progress  made 
on  any  one  item,  and  also  on  the  status 
of  the  entire  program.  Consequently,  there 
appears  to  be  a  rather  prevalent  and  per- 
sistent impression  that  our  local  airport  pro- 
gram has  been  unnecessarily  delayed.  Right 
or  wrong,  this  subject  has  been  In  the  open 
for  some  time  through  the  press,  editorially 
and  otherwise  over  the  radio,  at  public  func- 
tions, and  by  Individual  citizens.  It  all  re- 
veals a  keen  proprietary  Interest  In  the  en- 
tire proposition.  For  instance,  the  real- 
estate  exchange  in  January  1946  addressed  a 
commimlcation  to  the  city  ofBcials  urging 
that  prompt  steps  be  taken  to  acquire  land 
for  several  small  urban  airports. 

Occasionally  statements  are  made  about 
authorized  improvements  that  are  too  far 
ahead  of  immediate  accomplishment.  In 
one  Instance  it  was  announced  through  the 
press.  April  12,  1946.  that  the  citizens'  bond 
issue  advisory  committee  had  approved  the 
airport  grading  of  approximately  3.500.000 
cubic  yards  and  that  the  project  Is  expected 
to  start  this  summer.  The  public  absorbs 
these  things  withotrt  a  knowledge  of  the 
Intricate  proceedings  the  city  must  follow. 
Nevertheless,  for  lack  of  evidence  It  serves 
to  create  a  feeling  of  delayed  action  that 
must  be  broken  down  or  accepted  as  Inevi- 
table. 

The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  have  been  ex- 
tremely generous  In  their  support  of  aviation 
and.  Judging  from  the  past,  they  will  not 
question  any  increased  costs  over  the  original 
estimates  in  developing  Lambert  Field  to  its 
maximum  capacity  in  the  least  length  of 
time.  The  stake  Is  a  big  one  and  of  vital 
consequence  in  sustaining  our  air-line  opera- 
tions. Lambert  Field  has  been  instrumental 
In  bringing  over  $90,000,000  to  the  St.  Louis 
area  since  1936.  It  Is  now  the  nucleus  of  a 
rapidly  growing  Industrial  district  and  sub- 
division. If  the  field  could  be  concurrently 
developed  to  Include  the  fourth  and  fifth 
stages  of  the  master  plan,  It  would  bring  in 
lucrative  returns — moreover,  it  would  dls- 
covut  the  need  of  Columbia  Bottoms  for 
many  years  to  come.  However,  this  is  not  the 
point  of  this  communication  but  only  a 
thought  for  consideration. 

In  submitting  a  summary  of  the  airport 
situation  I  feel  I  have  acted  In  the  best  ln> 
tereats  of  aviation:  the  public,  the  city  ad- 
ministration, and,  I  am  sure.  Mayor  Kauf« 
mann  in  the  end  will  agree  with  me.  I  gave 
full  credit  to  Uie  administration  for  what  has 
been  accomplished  If  the  facta  are  correct, 
and  I  think  they  are,  then  It  pointa  to  a 
more  concerted  action  by  all  concerned  In 
reducing  the  time  factor  now  facing  us. 

A  detailed  study  and  break-down  of  each 
Item  In  the  order  listed  on  page  2  may  aaalst 
you  In  determlxUng  the  posslblUtlet  of  ad- 


vancing the  indicated  timetable  on  page  8. 
If  a  timetable  Is  not  considered  expedient, 
then  to  refine  the  procedure  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  same  results.  I  have  exhibits 
of  each  statement  made  in  the  summary  and 
these  I  would  be  pleased  to  review  with  you 
at  your  convenience. 

I  personally  appreciate  the  interest  both 
you  and  Cllf  have  displayed  in  aviation  and 
the  time  both  of  you  are  willing  to  devote 
In  Its  advancement,  and  I  am  sure  the  com- 
munitv  at  large  reflects  the  same  sentiment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  B.  Lambert. 

Statement  or  Cmr  OrnciAts  WrrH  Respect 
TO  Progress  of  Aviation  Program  Wfthin 
Past  3  Years 

general  comments 

The  runway  facilities  at  Lambert  Field 
were  capable  of,  and  do  accommodate,  any 
and  all  types  of  airplanes  now  being  used. 
A  check  of  the  operating  manuals  Issued 
by  the  various  air  lines  di.^closes  that  there 
Is  no  restriction  or  limitation  or  penalty 
on  Lambert  Field  with  respect  to  any  air- 
craft now  being  operated  or  now  proposed 
to  be  operated  by  any  air  line,  nor  Is  there 
any  lack  of  facilities  which  causes  the  field 
to  be  Inadequate  to  accommodate  the 
amount  of  airplane  traffic  now  using  the 
airport.  No  airplane  desirous  of  coming  Into 
St.  Louis  has  ever  been  unable  to  do  so 
either  because  of  insufficient  length  or  num- 
ber of  runways.  No  lack  or  Inadequacy  of 
facilities  at  Lambert  Field  has  ever  caused 
one  single  plane  to  bypass  St.  Louis. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  city  should  be 
complacent  with  a  status  quo;  in  fact.  It 
is  positive  that  better  facilities  are  needed 
and  it  Is  known  that  In  the  near  future 
more  extensive  and  more  numerous  runways 
will  be  necessary  to  handle  the  Increased 
business.  The  speed  with  which  construc- 
tion at  Lambert  Field  Is  now  being  carried 
out  guarantees  that  the  development  will 
stay  In  advance  of  the  needs. 

Nevertheless,  the  above  comments  with 
respect  to  present  conditions  are  made  to 
disprove  Irresponsible  criticism  of  those  who 
claim  that  St.  Louis  is  losing  aviation  serv- 
ice for  lack  of  facilities.  Anyone  who  has 
made  the  comparison  will  admit  that  the 
facilities  at  Lambert  Field  are  equal  to.  or 
better  than,  those  now  available  In  any  other 
large  city  In  the  United  States,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

METROPOLITAN   AIRPORT -DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

In  the  early  part  of  1944.  city  officials  be- 
came convinced  that  the  over-all  master  air- 
port-development plan,  covering  the  entire 
metropolitan  area,  was  essential.  The  value 
of  such  a  study  and  plan  wsis  discussed  with 
the  CAA  who  agreed  that  such  a  study  wa3 
required  in  order  to  secure  orderly  develop- 
ment. 

Since  this  time  various  regional  offices  of 
the  CAA  have  adopted  this  principle  and 
incorporated  it  In  their  regulations  covering 
metropolitan  areas.  Mr.  Harland  Bartholo- 
mew. In  collaboration  with  Horner  and 
Shlfrln,  were  employed  to  prepare  this  study. 
Their  report  was  completed  in  November 
1944  and  later  published  as  a  75-page  printed 
report.  It  contains  estimates  of  future  air 
traffic  which  may  be  expected  In  the  St. 
Louis  area  and  Interprets  the  needs  which 
may  result  from  that  traffic  in  terms  of  num- 
bers and  slses  of  airports.  In  addition,  the 
entire  area  was  studied  as  to  availability  of 
sites  and  general  areas  selected  within  which 
the  needed  facilities  might  be  provided. 

This  report,  which  was  one  of  the  first  of 
Its  kind  published  In  the  United  States,  haa 
received  not  only  national,  but  International, 
recognition.  The  CAA  has  adopted  it  as  a 
model  for  other  cities  and  copies  have  been 
disseminated  for  great  dlsUncet,  requests 
having  been  received  from  many  foreign 
countries.    It  should  be  noted  that  all  plan- 
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Bing  and  construction  work  which  the  city  by  the  airport  eoaualaakn.  work  was  atarted  Another  phaae  of  tke  Taailwil  PleM  expwi- 

of  St.  Louis  has  undertaken  ha«  been  In  eon-  on  preparation  of  detailed  englneertng  de-  alon  which  has  received  conakterablc  atten- 

formlty    with    the    recommendations    con-  sign,  plans,  and  specifications.   Tcclay  all  sw-k  tk»  la  that  of  the  new  terminal  facilities  and 

talned  in  this  report.  plitns  and  spedflcatloas  ao>?cring  the  entire  actanlnlstratlon    building.      ArchltecU    have 

stTMMART  or  OVER-ALL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  future  development  or  the  field,  and  Includ-  been  employed  to  design  these  features,  and 

As  a  measure  of  the  over-all  accnmnlUh-  ^^  ^°^  ^°^  grading,  dralnaf  e,  and  runways,  preliminary  plaM  are  already  complete  aat 

«^t.   f^^Z\^  IfL^^f  ^^^f^^t^J^  are  complete  and  i^..dy  for  the  taking  of  bids.  are  under  wrt—lMton  to  the  air  llnce  tor 

J^;i^?,r^.^h*.irrnirt    iJr^L  SO  that  there  Will  be  no  delay  In^ng  fi«a  auggaitlriiis   and   coaunents.    Work    la   pto- 

S^madrt^e^oTl^L  analvs^^^orS^  °'^*  ccnstructlon  phase  to  inothT^  ^S^^pim..                                            "^ 

^tL  (^DtroU^-i^«  h^  Si  ^S?e?  "^  <^"^  *^  commenced   acquisition   of  Tht  acquisition  of  adequate  road  acceaa  to 

in  the  comptrouers  offlce  has  been  prepared.  ,^^^  ^^  ^^  passage  of  the  necessary  ordl-  La»l>ert  Field  has  oet  baas  overlooked,  and 

InvestJTtent   in   airport  faeilitiet   lay  city  of  riance  and  the  filing  of  condemnation  suits  seme  time  ago.  a%  the  laattaee  of  the  city,  the 

St.  Leuis  In  the  St.  Louis  County  circuit  courts.    With  Mh«««rl  State  BQghway  DepavtaMBt  was  en- 

A.  Investment  as  of  Jan.  1,  but  few  minor  exceptions,  none  of  which  eoawaged  to  inaugurate  a  prograus  for  the 
1»42:  Interfere  with  the  first  construction  stage,  all  widening  of  Natural  Bridge  Road.     Plans  for 

Bond   ftmd $2,000,000.00  needed  land  has  now  been  acquired.     Thla  this  project  ctintemplate  a  two-lane  highway 

Special  funds  (WPA.  proceas  involved  negotialions  with  more  than  In  each  direction,  with  an  Intervening  park- 
special  appropriations,  XO  individual  property  owners,  and  included  ^">y-  *nd  the  city  has  haca  aucCMSfUl  kn  hav- 
CAA> _     1.073.500  00  appearances  at  "hearings  before  various  groups  *ng    this    project    adoptad    by    the    '^^tni 

of  appraisers  appointed  by  the  courts.    At  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads,  thus  making  Fed- 
Total 3,073.503.00  stsrt  of  this  task,  about  a  years  ago.  Lambert  eral  funds  available.     Construction  plans  for 

■  Field  consisted  of  approximatrty  400  acres  of  the  widened  road  are  coflipiete.  but  the  work 

B.  Investment  during  war  usable  land,  and  this  has  now  been  espande<l  c&nnot  be  started,  pending  acqwisniOB  of  the 
period.  Jan.  1.  1942.  to  Sept.  to  1.400  acres,  or  more  than  three  times  its  right-of-way. 

1.  1945:  former  size     In  acquiring  this  land  the  city  "^^  c**y  >*■•  agreed  with  the  State  high- 
Lambert  Field:  baa  expended  in  excess  of  $1,055,000.  ^^y   dcpMtmcnt    that   it   will   furnish    that 

Land 406,  99«.  85  Wishing  to  have  an  official  expression  with  portion  trf  the  right-of-way  adjacent  to  the 

Runways,  aprons,  etc.           70.  239. 40  respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  Pedwal  Gov-  property  a^ieh  the  city  has  acquired  In  the 

Buildings 82,817.26  emment    concerning    airport    construction.  expansion  of  Lambert  Field,  and  in  addition 

Columbia  Bottoms:  the  city  did,  on  three  occasions  during  the  **•*  <^^  secured  the  cooperatkm  of  the  St. 

I-and 105.800.89  war,  file  requests  for  permission  to  con5iruet.  L<«*«  Public  Service  Co.  in  tiling  an  appll- 

such  work.    These  requests  were  denied  tintn  cation  before  the  Missouri  State  PwWlc  Serv- 

TOtal 665,854.40  June    1945,    when    permission    to    start    en-  Ice  Coramtesion  for  the  abandonment  of  ap- 

======-  closure   of  Cold  Water  Creek   was   granted.  P«win»ately  one-half  mUe  of  streetcar  tracks, 

C.  Investment  during  postwar  However,  this  permission  was  without  prl-  whk*  lie  along  the  side  of.  and  adjacent  to. 
period.  Sept.  1.  1945,  to  Dec.  ortty  assistance.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  **»«  present  road.  This  caae  was  beard  by 
31.  1946:  the  endoeure  of  the  main  branch  of  CoW  *^  coaaraiBslon  many  months  ago.   and   is 

Lambert  Field:  Water  Creek  is  now  an  actual   accotni^lsh-  *^"  peBdlnr  and  urnlecided.    In  the  interim. 

Land 647,564  44  ment,    the    work    having    been    compieted  the  State  highway  department  has  also  filed 

Runways,  aprons,  etc.         838.  725.  59  within  the  past  few  weeks  at  a  total  coet  of  condemnation  suits  against  various  property 

Buildings 86, 176. 04  $n2.000.  ©wners   and    is   busily   engaged    In   securing 

Drainage 1.2*4.431.28  With  the  arrival  of  VJ-d«y  the  major  con-  •■■ements   and   rights-of-way   from   a   large 

Columbia  Bottoms:  structlon  work  has  been  rapidly  accelerated,  n«™be«"  «*  others  Involved.    We  understand 

L«»d 523.  004.  99  ^^  there  is  now  in  actual  progress  two  large  ^^^  "*^^"»*  construction  work  will  be  atartMl 

_                                 contracts,  one  totaling  $512,000  and  embrac-  *"J?**  ^J^f^^t-    ^        ^      ^         ^. 

IVjtal 3.  519. 902.  34  i^g  two  main  trunk  sewers,  which  are  to  be  ^®  ^^^^  ^™"  **"*  **°^  **~  ***"  dlaaatla. 

'-      ■          =  the  backbone  of  the  new  drainage  system.  *****  ^***   *^  Bri<^eton  Station   Road   ap- 

Grand  total. 7.  259.  256  74  ^nd  another  estimated  to  coat  $753  000  for  P«»<^h  to  Lambert  Field,  and  has  been  ne- 

WoTB.— The  figures  used  in  the  items  listed  t^e  construction  of  a  portion  of  the  main  go««tlng  with  the  St.  Louis  County  Court 

above  include  that  amount  which  has  already  ^^^   ^^^   ^^j   ^^gt    runwav.     These    latter  '°*'  ****  widening  and  Improvement  of  that 

been  spent,  together  with  that  which  Is  ac-  two  construction  jobs,  together  with  others  8*«tch   of  Bridgeton   Station   Road  leading 

tually  under  contract  vrlth  work  In  progress.  which   will   be   mentioned    later,   bring   the  between  Natural  Bridge  Road  and  the  terml- 

A  glance  at  this  tabulation  reveals  some  total  of  work  now  actually  under  construe-  °**  building.     Although  the  city  has  agreed 

startling    and   significant   facts.     It    will   be  tion  to  a  figure  in  excess  of  $1,600,000    and  *°  furnish  the  needed  rtght-of-way  and  to 

noted  that  the  entire  investment  of  the  city  Lambert  FMd  is  now  a  beehive  of  activity  contribute  to  the  cost  of  that  improvement; 

of  St.  Louis  in  airport  facilities  at  the  begin-  p^^^^^  compteilon  of  the  above  projects,  ^^"^.I^l^-  *^*  ^^^^  authomieshave  ao 

ning  of   the   recent   war   was  slightly   over  ^^ichTre  a  portion  of  a  long-range  program.  '"  refused  to  inaugurate  this  project. 

$3,000,000.     During  the  u-ar  period  only  little  ^^  ^  order  Immediately  to  provide /a^ties  ^  comparing  the  above  recital  of  actual 

construction  was  possible,  but  between  1943  f^  handling  the  ever-iucreasing  business  at  accomplishments  with  the  so-called  program 

and  1945  some  $500,000  of  land  was  acquired.  Lambert  Fieid   the  city  has  also  undertaken  °*  ^*  aviation  council  It  will  be  Immediately 

The  interval  since  VJ-day  has  been  one  of  ,  number  of  'other  improvements,  both  to  apP^ent  that  the  council  haa.  for  the  most 

Intense  activity  and  it  wUl  be  noted   that  ^^  ^,^  and  to  the  administration  buiklinr  ^^-  na*"^^*?  presented  a  relisting  of  projects 

within  the  past  year  alone  In  excess  of  $3.-  prtncinal  among  these  is  the  erection  of  vi  ^^^'^^  ""  ^^^^  ^**  already  under  construc- 

600.000  has  been  expended  for  land  acqoM-  .jjajtlOT    to    the    terminal    building    lt»If  ^°°-   «^^   further   It   Is   apparent   that   the 

tlon  and  construction  work.     Thtis  It  will  be  ^^lich    Is    designed    to    provide    atUltkmal  council  has  offered  no  original  Ideas  or  sug- 

seen  that  in  the  pot  12  naonths  more  prog-  tlckct-co«nt«lpace  and  approximately  four  g««ons  with  respect  to  the  St.  Louis  airport 

na  has  been  made  than  In  the  entire  his-  ^^„  ^^^  p^^^^^  waiting-room  area.    Asao-  Pro«™m. 

tory  from   1919  to  1W5.     In  fact,  the  total  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  project  te  the  remodeling  coujmbia  aonoM* 

toveetment  in  airport  facilities  has  been  more  q,  Q^e  of  the  hangan  to  take  care  of  the  pew  appreciate  the  marmam  ketei  ai  work 

^^^^:^^'tL7^l^V^"^:!L^  TJ^  »«  O^  Department  and  to  provide  oikes  .«1  effo?rwhilch  has  been  neee—ry  to  brUig 

«iS™t.  ?«^«  r?tJL  rtil^SJ?  tSl^n  '"  ^^  operations  divisions  of  the  various  uie  Columbia  Bottosna  project  to  itt  preant 

pllsbments  In  other  cities  diacloses  that  no  ^  iinca  mt^»^^       Afaont    3    veara    ■■«    Mid    wkv   to 

other  city  can  approach  this  ^co"*-    WhU*  Tb  permit  airplanes  to  park  in  closer  pro.-  adopting  the  Columbia  BoSomm  locaSo.  the 

2^1  'i^i!  ol'  o^t wn  ht'.  ^^tS  iS  tmlty  Vth.  tefmmal  bu«dlng.  thus  rSuc-  ^al^  contmlaakm  had  M>iaol.«  and  am- 

plana,  only  one  or  ^,^°  ^^'^  P^^fJ  .*»»  ing  'walking    distance    for    paaaenger.    and  dally  irproved  the  so-called  Teaaon  Party 

funds  for  carrying  out  thoaa  Ij^-.  and  no  .J^rtteg  thi  handling  of  traScTlong  con-  site  to  ^tbem  St.  Loola  County.    Much 

^X^!l'^i^rr^rl  l^l^vLm'  "*rto««.  fl*«^  on  either  side  by  con-  time  and  moeey  wa.  q>a»t  la  maktaf , 

complishmenta  which  are  even  nearly  com-  ^^^  loading    platforms,    has    been     con-  of  the  Tesson  Ferry  area  and  In  tl 

*^'^°'*-  atructed  cut  into  the  field,  and  fencing  has  nttan  of  preliminary  plaaa  Hai  «■!  aatl- 

LAiosaT  roLo  _  ^acB  rearranged  to  provide  easy  access  for  mataa.    At  the  tnstanoa  of  tlw  «Msr  tti>$  ^tta 

Inasmuch  as  It  was  Impoaslble  for  the  city  paasengen  and  to  exclude  the  public  from  waa  also  stodlad  In  great  teBhmwJ  tt^tH  ^ 

to  carry  out  actual  construction  dtvtng  the  the  area  In  front  of  the  administration  build-  the  atr  Uaaa  and  by  the  Clvtl  kutammMm  Ati- 

war  yaan,  thla  period  was  devoted  to  an  ing.    Included  In  this  program,  atoo.  la  the  thfortty.    !$$  BMrttt  aiut  Ja^arWa  «•••  com- 

tntenstve  study  and  preparation  of  engineer-  provtalon  for  loadtag  and  Whkiiing  llmou-  pared  from  an  engineering  and  aaronauUoal 

Ing  ptena.  atiNi  under  covered  ar«M  at  ■  point  adja-  point  of  view  with  aoma  aix  or  eight  other 

With  reapect  to  Lambert  Field,  a  complete  wht  to  the  field  proper  and  new  baggage-  locations.    The  CAA  aa  wall  aa  the  five  air 

•aalysls  of  poaaibUitles  for  expanaton  was  hMMlUng  facUitiea.    AU  of  this  work  in  the  hnaa  sarrtng  St.  Louta  waaDhBOaBly  agraoA 

UHdwtaken  by  the  city's  conaultants.  Homer  terminal  area  la  practically  conpleie,  aooM  with  theclty  In  the  condustcn  that  tte 

■Btf  Shlfrln,  who  filed  their  report  In  Jime  of  it  acttiaUy  being  In  aervlee  at  the  present  Tesaon  Pcrryslta  waa,  from  all  vlewpolaU 

1*44  recommending  a  master  plan  oX  ultimate  time  and  the  remainder  will  be  finished  with-  the  moat  dMlnMa  ri$»  available  In  the  entire 

development.    After  this  plan  was  adopted  to  the  nast  a  or  3  wiaki.  metropolitan  area. 
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Following  this  Investigation  the  city  ol  1 
clallj   filed   an   appUcatioo   requesting   t  m 
County  Planning  Commission  to  approve  t  le 
site  and  designate  It  as  available  for  atrp<  rt 
purposes.     After  considerable  delay  the  c  ty 
was  finally  granted  a  hearing  on  Its  applU  a 
tion  at  which  time  Mayor  Kaufmann.  accofa 
panled  by  Milton  M.  Kinsey.  then  director 
public   utilities,   and   the   late   Ma] 
Bond  Lambert  personally  appeared  and  s] 
In  behalf  of  the  city  petition.    Among  otl^er 
things  the  city  agreed  to  make  available 
county  residents  an  area  greater  In  extent 
than  Forest  Park,  which  area  was  to  be 
Improved  with  lakes,  golf  courses, 
pools,  and  other  recreational  features. 
The  city's  application  was  denied. 
Subsequently  the  city  was  notified  that 
only  site  In  St.  Louis  County  which 
be  approved  by  the  planning  commission 
use    as    a    major    airport    was  »one    in 
Columbia  Bottoms  area  at  the  confluenci 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers 

A  considerable  volume  of  Missouri  River 
water  -passes  over  the  Columbia  Bottom: 
high  or  flood  stages  of  the  river,  and  for 
reason,  together  with  the  necessity  of  cafry- 
Ing   out   extensive   grading   operations   > 
nature  which  might  affect  navigation,  it 
incumbent  upon  the  city  to  secure  a  pei^it 
from  the  United  Slates  Army  Engineers 
fore  assurance  could  be  had  that  a 
airport  could  be  coixstructed  at  this 

Quite    properly    the    United    States 
neers  required  that  a  great  mass  of  techr|tcal 
Information  be  submitted  including  the 
posed  alignment  and  design  of  levees:  a 
Ing  program   together  with  a  siatemen 
final  elevation  desired  for  the  completed 
port:     Information     concerning 
conditions,    and    so   forth.    This   data 
Mcured  and  compiled  at  grtat  coat  by 
city  staff  In  conjunction  with  outside 
ne«rtng  consultants. 

tmUr  hearings  were  held  on  this  app)lc«' 
tloa  and  the  permit  was  granted. 

City  offlclaU  Immediately  began  to  prepare 
an  ordinance  calling  for  the  condemns  tion 
of  tb«  area,  but  in  doing  so  were  amaze  1 
discover  that  the  records  of  St.  Louis  Cofinty 
with    respect    to    property   ownership 
Inaccurate,    and    Inadequate    In    some 
stances,  and  wholly   nonexistent   in 
This  unusual  situation  necessitated  complete 
field  surveys,  not  only  of  the  out  boundaries 
'   of  th«  arsa  but  also  ol  tach"  of  the 
than  78  Individual  property  ownershlpi 
Tolvsd — a  task  requiring  several  monthM 
for  all  the  surveying  forcM  which  cuul  I 
tmploytd. 

In  due  course  the  ordlnanct  authorblng 
the  condemnation  was  paaaed  by  the  fcjard 
of  aldermen  and  the  actual  condemni  tion 
•uiu  were  Aled  in  the  8t.  Louta  County 
cult  courts 

Theee  suits  are  still  pending  In  the  c<}urta 
•lUMUgh  filed  on  September  ?1,  1045 
than  1  year  ago. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  city 
energetically  followed  the  policy  of  cont  Inu 
Ing   to   negotiate   with   Individual   property 
owners  and  to  date  has  actually  acquired 
•eaaion  of  35  parcels  totaling  2.546.05 
at  a  cost  of  M28.800.     Thus  the  city  alifeady 
owns  more  than  one-half  of  the  4.000 
required. 

In  the  interim  also  studies  for  the 
velopment  of  a  satisfactory  rtmway  pa 
have  continued. 

Under   the  circumstances  and   condl 
briefly  recited  above,  it  Is  evident  thai 
city  authorities  are  deserving  of  the  hi(  best 
conunendatlon  for  actual   accomplishn  ents 
In  the  acquisition  of  the  Columbia  Hot 
site. 
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In  conformity  with  the  recommenda  .ions 
contained  in  the  metropolitan  area  ai  port 
development  plan,  the  city  has  oAciall:  ap- 
proved  the  development  of  the  three  mall 
airports  which  that  report  recoouuends  v^itb- 
in  the  city  limlu. 
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By  a  contractual  arrangement  made  with  a 
private  operator,  tbe  city  contributed  the 
free  use  of  land  which  It  owned  In  north  St. 
Louis  and  constructed  thereon  a  concrete 
apron,  and  this  property,  together  with  ad- 
joining leased  property  has  been  placed  In 
actual  operation.  This  site,  known  as  the 
Ross  Airport,  has  proved  very  popular  and 
considerable  aviation  activity  Is  now  In  evi- 
dence with  many  airplane  owners  having 
established  It  as  their  home  base.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  the  enlargement  of  this  field 
and  applications  for  Federal  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  construction  work  are 
now  on  file  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration. 

With  respect  to  the  field  in  South  St. 
Louis,  the  city  airport  commission  has  ap- 
proved an  ordinance  for  the  condemnation 
of  needed  land,  which  ordinance  was  intro- 
duced in  the  board  of  aldermen  on  June  28, 
1946.  where  it  has  been  pending  ever  since. 
In  this  Instance  also,  applications  have  been 
filed  with,  and  are  pending  before,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  for  Federal  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  construction 
work. 

Considerable  study  has  also  been  given  to 
the  proposed  development  on  Hampton  Ave- 
nue Just  south  of  Manchester.  While  there 
are  certain  problems  with  reference  to  land 
acquisition,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
solved,  this  site  was  also  submitted  to  the 
CAA  for  their  approval  and  there  are  pend- 
ing applications  for  development  funds. 

In  this  respect  it  Is  to  be  noted  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  small  airports  recom- 
mended in  the  airport-development  plan  fall 
within  the  confines  of  St.  Louis  County,  and 
It  Is  expected  that  those  communities  will 
wish  to  take  the  leading  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  type  of  airport,  although  so  far 
as  It  Is  now  known,  no  steps  In  this  direction 
have  been  taken  by  any  county  community. 

SKUUHa   OF   IIIWStL    WMUS 

Officials  of  the  city  have  been  extremely 
active  m  securing  satisfactory  Federal  legis- 
lation for  assistance  In  airport  programs. 
These  gentlemen,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  appeared  before 
both  Senate  committees  and  joint  Huuee  and 
Senate  committees,  where  Federal  legislation 
was  pending  and  were  successful  in  having 
certain  pro|x>sed  featurea  modified  %o  the 
satisfaction  of  municipal  corporations. 

Later,  when  CAA  Issued  a  proposed  set  of 
regulations  under  which  the  Federnl  act  was 
to  be  administered,  the  city  ofBciala  again 
toi^k  an  active  part  In  protecting  many  fta- 
turea  which  would  have  made  the  proposed 
regulations  unworkable,  m  well  as  lUtgal  In 
the  SUU  of  Ulsaouri.  As  a  result  ol  their 
activity  at  the  hearings  concerning  these 
regulations,  the  CAA  has  announced  that 
many  changes  will  be  made.  All  of  this 
activity,  which  has  been  confined  to  the  last 
6  or  8  months,  has  brought  great  crtdlt  to 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  has  resulted  In 
expressions  of  appreciation  from  officials  of 
many  other  cities. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  final  CAA  regu- 
lations, the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  filed  tenta- 
tive requests  for  Federal  funds,  a  summary  of 
requests  being  as  follows: 

City  of  St.  Louis  summary  of  applications  to 
CAA  for  Federal  airport  aid 


City  of  St.  Louis  summary  of  applications  to 
CAA  for  Federal  airport  aid — Continued 


City 

Govern- 
ment 

Total 

I^mhert  Field: 

1352.688 
6,3SI»,237 

$n7.5fi2 
6,  U»,  013 

$470,250 

Caostnietkm 

12,3SM.350 

Total 

6,711.925 

6.  l,^.  575 

12. 8«.  500 

CotamMs  BottMns: 

Land 

CoostractioD 

i.o:6.7» 
a,»M.4oe 

356,933 
6,870,091 

1,435,730 
lfi,8&4,500 

TotaL 

11.061.207 

7,239,023    18.39U230 

:j :-=*= 

, 

City 

Govern- 
ment 

Total 

Morsanford  Rd.: 
I^nd              ----- 

1318.  7,10 
431,190 

$106.  250 
431.190 

$425,000 

Cowtruction ,. 

862.380 

Total 

749.940 

537.440 

1, 387, 380 

Hampton  Ave.: 

Land              ----- 

337,500 

4««,438 

112.  .SOO 
488.439 

4.50,000 

Constraction 

976.877 

Total-— 

825,938 

600,939 

1,426.877 

Ros.«:  Field: 

I^nd             

248.062 

82.688 

330,750 

Construction 

606,094         60R,fi93 

1,213,387 

Total 

854,756 

689.  381 

1,  !M,  137 

Grand  total  (5 
projects) 

20.203.766  lis, 209, 358 

1 

35,413,124 

Note  l.— As  requested  by  CA.K  the  above  flffures  con- 
template the  maximum  possible  future  development  at 
each  sitf. 

Note  2.— Due  to  certain  retroactive  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral Airi)t)rt  .\ct,  the  fiBuros  include  certain  rather  large 
amounts  already  sjient  by  city. 

l>ei>artraent  of  the  President,  Board  of  Public  Service, 
Nov   -.'4,  liMtt. 

While  It  Is  realized  that  unless  additional 
Federal  appropriations  are  passed,  the  city 
will  be  unable  actually  to  receive  the  sums 
requested:  nevertheless,  the  applications 
were  prepared  to  cover  such  sums  at  tl:»-j 
request  of  Federal  officials  who  wished  to 
use  them  not  only  as  an  actual  application, 
but  as  an  Indication  of  the  total  funds  which 
might  be  needed  for  neceasary  future  avia- 
tion development. 
arruaia  to  scctnis  nfw  aoi-lini  bsiivicc 
The  city  of  St.  Louis  has  formally  Inter- 
viewed and  actively  participated  in  every 
hearing  held  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
In  the  past  3  years,  when  those  hearings 
Involved  new  commercial  alr-llne  service  Into 
St.  Louis. 

Through  its  law  department  and  the  pres- 
entation of  expert  witnesses  the  city  has 
filed  with  the  board  data  and  exhibits  con- 
cerning the  commerce,  Industry  and  business 
of  St.  Louis,  together  with  studies  disclosing 
Its  community  of  Interest  with  other  cities 
and  similar  pertinent  Information,  City 
officials  have  stressed  the  airport  program 
and  have  pointed  out  the  need  (or  added 
service. 

Among  others,  the  city  has  appeared  In 
cases  wherein  BranKT  Airways,  United  Air- 
lines, and  Continental  Airlines  have  pro- 
posed to  bring  entirely  new  air  service  Into 
St.  Louts,  and  In  cases  wherein  American, 
eastern.  Chicago  Southern  and  Transconti- 
nental Western  Airlines  have  proposed  to 
augment  existing  service. 

In  all  these  Instances  the  city  has  en- 
couraged and  supported  the  air  lines  In  their 
attempts  to  secure  the  necessary  permis- 
sion, and  while  no  decisions  have  as  yet 
been  finally  handed  down,  nevertheless,  It 
appears  certain  that  these  efforts  will  be 
fruitful. 

Basic    Program    or   Ant   Progress    rot   thk 
Metropolitan  St.  Lotns  Area 

(Presented  by  the  Aviation  Council  of  Met- 
ropolitan St.  Louis.  Inc..  2181  Railway 
Exchange  Building.  St.  Louis.  Mo.) 

PKEFACZ 

The  Aviation  Council  of  Metropolitan  St. 
Louis.  Inc..  is  a  nonprofit  organization  com- 
posed of  some  38  civic,  service,  and  business 
groups  In  the  metropolitan  area.  Each  con- 
stituent group  designates  one  Indlvldtial  who 
serves  as  its  representative  on  the  council. 
In  addition  to  these  members,  there  is  a 
group  of  advisory  members,  including  such 
men  as  Gen.  Clifford  M.  Gaylord.  Oliver  M. 
Parks.  Edgar  M.  Qtieeny.  Sidney  Maestre, 
John  Longmlre,  Col.  James  H.  Howard,  and 
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Col.  Richard  T.  Cart«r.    The  late  Major  Lam- 
bert was  a  member  of  this  advisory  group. 

The  council  was  Incorporated  so  as  to  pro- 
vide continuity  of  effort  for  the  i>erlod  of 
years  It  will  take  to  accomplish  the  air-prog- 
ress program  presented  In  this  brochure. 
Voluntary  subscriptions  of  business  firms 
have  made  possible  the  establishment  of  the 
office,  full-time  executive  manager,  public- 
relations  staff,  and  office  staff  necessary  to 
begin  the  essential  activities  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

To  avoid  annual  solicitation  of  funds  the 
council  plans  to  hold  an  annual  metropolit&n 
St.  Louis  air  fair,  an  Industrial  exhibit  with 
an  aviation  theme.  The  first  air  fair  Is 
scheduled  from  May  9  to  18,  inclusive,  at  the 
arena.  Through  this  exposition  :he  council 
desires  to  show  the  aviation  industry  and  the 
visiting  public  what  St.  Louis  industries  pro- 
duce, thereby  opening  new  markeU  for  St. 
Louis  manufacturers.  At  the  same  time,  ex- 
hibits of  tbe  aviation  and  allied  Industries 
will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
this  region  the  uses  of  aviation  which  will 
aid  our  Industry. 

The  council  feels  confident  that  Its  pro- 
gram. Its  management  policies,  and  tbe  lead- 
ership which  It  offers  in  bringing  to  the  St. 
Louis  area  all  possible  benefits  of  aviation 
will  merit  support  and  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Geomo:  B.  Logan, 

President. 

MASTIM  E.  HOUtEKKESS, 

£xeeiitii>e  Munager. 

CENXaai.   STATUCCMT 

The  Aviation  Council  of  Metropolitan  St. 
Louis,  Inc.,  having  been  organieed  in  the 
summer  of  1946  tor  the  purpose  of  "bringing 
to  metropolitan  St.  Louis  every  possible 
bmefit  from  aviation,"  presents  herewith  the 
basic  program  which  It  has  approved,  and 
which  It  win  support  with  the  united  effort 
of  Its  constituent  member  organizations. 

In  the  achievement  of  this  program  the 
aviation  council  will  cooperate  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  of  St.  Louis 
County,  and  of  other  dtlee,  counties,  agencies, 
and  individuals  In  the  metro poUtan  area, 
so  that  tills  area  may  become  the  air  center 
which  It  is  entitled  to  be  by  virtue  of  Its 
geographic  location.  Its  population,  and  Its 
diversified  Industry. 

To  raallae  the  benefits  of  aviation,  and  to 
bacome  an  air  oanter.  it  is  neceasary  that  the 
ov«r-*U  picture  be  reduced  to  its  component 
•kmtPta.  and  that  efforts  be  directed  toward 
th*  eoordlnated  and  simultaneous  accom- 
plishment of  the  many  interrelated  projects. 

The  support  already  given  by  the  cltiBens  of 
the  metropolitan  area  to  the  aviation  coun- 
cil, and  by  the  voting  of  public  moneys  by 
the  citliens  of  this  city,  is  clear  proof  that 
the  entire  area  wonts,  and  will  not  be  satis- 
fied until  it  obtains,  all  the  benefits  which 
will  accrue  from  aviation. 

The  council  recognizes  that  wartime  handi- 
caps have  delayed  our  program,  but  feels  that 
these  handicaps  In  production  and  materials 
must  be  rapidly  overcome  if  this  area  Is  to 
meet  competition  of  other  areas  in  aviation 
development.  Some  strides  have  been  made, 
but  the  council  la  convinced  that  much  more 
could  have  been  done  and  knows  that  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

The  aviation  council  will  strive  to  speed  up 
all  agencies  presently  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram, and  offers  these  officials  all  possible  co- 
operation and  assistance  within  its  power. 


PtOGBAK  OtTTUNB 

There  are  eight  basic  elements  Involved  In 
the  aviation  council's  program.  Necessarily, 
as  to  all  of  these,  the  program  Is  area-wide. 
The  elements  and  the  council's  objectives  are 
summarized  In  the  chart  below. 

Basic  elements  and  Aviation  Council 
objectives 
L  Adequate  airport  facilities:   Immediate 
completion  of  temporary  facilities  at  Lam- 
bert Field;   development   of   basic  Lambert 


Field  expansion  pdan;  plans  for  other  ma]or 
airports;  development  of  small  airports,  air- 
strips, and  airparks. 

II.  More  frequent  and  more  convenient 
scheduled  fiights :  Obtain  more  flights  origi- 
nating in  St.  Louis,  convenient  arrival  and 
departure  times;  daily  rotmd  trips  to  trade 
area  cities;  facilities  for  housing  and  senric- 
Ing  i^nes  at  Lambert  Field;  greatw  patron- 
age for  scheduled  flights. 

m.  Eflkient  grouixl  transportation  to  and 
from  air  fields :  Completion  of  Natural  Bridge 
highway  widening  program:  Bridgeton  Road; 
downtown  and  outlying  passenger  terminals; 
adequate,  direct,  and  low-coct  transportation; 
plans  tea  helicopter  taxi  service. 

IV.  Sound  financial  planning:  Protection 
of  public  funds  through  wise  expenditure; 
development  of  program  to  meet  fixed 
charges;  reduction  of  burden  on  taxpayers. 

V.  Facilities  for  military  aviation-defense 
training:  Provision  of  space  and  facilities  for 
military  air -defense  training. 

VI.  Educational  program  on  multiple  ad- 
vantages of  air  use:  Assist  in  development  of 
aviation  courses  in  schools;  acquaint  btisi- 
nessmen  with  the  benefits  of  air  transporta- 
tion; keep  the  area  Informed  regardixig  de- 
veiopraents  and  t>eneflt8  of  aviation. 

VII.  Prooootion  of  safety  facilities:  Support 
safety  measui^es:  assist  in  providing  air  mark- 
ing, safety  devices,  and  equipment. 

VIII.  Development  of  various  types  of  air 
Industry :  Support  present  air  indtistry:  bring 
in  new  essential  air  industry,  and  tHiild  area 
as  an  aviation  industrial  center. 

THE  ntOOUM   DETAtL 

I.  Adequate  airport  faeilitiea 

A.  Lambert  Field:  The  aviation  council  is 
In  full  accord  with  the  statement  of  the 
St.  Louis  Airport  Commission  that  Lambert 
Field  is  the  only  site  "presently  available  in 
the  timing  neoesaary  to  hold  St.  Louis'  pres- 
ent position  and  to  permit  improvements 
necessary  to  keep  pace  wth  air-flight  prog- 
ress, thereby  avoidixig  a  gap  In  St.  Louis'  air 
dCN-elopment."  With  this  thesis  In  mind, 
the  council's  program  with  regard  to  Laml>ert 
Field  is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Temporary  expedients :  "njere  is  a  uni- 
versal fe«llng  in  this  community  that  emer- 
gency facllitiee  should  have  been  planned, 
begun,  and  finished  sooner  Immediate 
completion  of  these  facilities  Is  of  paramount 
importance.  In  particular  it  is  neeeeaary 
that  the  following  items  be  completed  and 
in  operation  before  the  Christmas  holiday 
traffic  rufch  begins: 

AMltioual  waiting-room  space. 

Better  resuurant  facilltias  and  food. 

Less  complicated  baggikCe  procedure. 

New  and  enlarged  Ucket-countar  space. 

Adequate  and  sanitary  rest  rooms, 

Suffldent  telephone  and  telegraph  service. 

The  key  to  each  of  the  above  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  one-floor  annex  building, 
which,  OS  a  temporary  structure,  could  have 
been  finished  3  months  ago.  but  which  is 
not  yet  completed.  By  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  the  city,  the  air  lines,  and  the  serv- 
ices Involved,  the  whole  Job  can  be  finished 
promptly  and  some  of  the  stigma  presently 
attached  to  the  passenger  service  at  Lambert 
Field  can  thereby  be  temporarily  eliminated. 

It  might  be  stated  in  general,  since  most 
of  the  permanent  improvements  necessarily 
require  long-time  elements,  that  the  council 
will  continually  push  for  making  the  best 
use  of  what  we  have,  and  Improving  it  on  a 
temporary  basis.  Only  in  this  fashion  can 
we  speedily  answer  the  charges  of  tardiness 
which  are  dally  laimched  against  the  city. 
(2)  General  expansion  program: 
(a)  The  pattern  for  expansion  of  Lambert 
Field  as  set  forth  In  the  Horner  and  Shlfrin 
report,  approved  by  the  municipal  airport 
commission,  included  new  and  extended  run- 
ways, relocating  and  building  a  new  admin- 
istration building,  and  all  necessary  grading, 
drainage,  and  lighting.  While  the  cotmcil 
admits  the  existence  of  handicaps  In  the  com- 


pletion oftthis  program,  it  feels  that  planning 
could  have  been  done  during  the  war.  and 
that  some  grading  and  other  similar  work 
could  have  progressed  during  this  period. 

(b)  Delay  in  making  plans  and  specifica- 
tions has  delayed  contract  letting.  Delay  in 
the  condemnation  proceedings  has  delayed 
the  avHllabillty  of  necessary  land.  Further 
delay  In  detailed  planning  of  the  administra- 
tion building  could  easily  delay  the  comple- 
tion of  that  building  when  materials  are 
available.  The  estimate  of  the  late  Major 
Lambert  that  the  complete  work  would  not 
be  finished  until  1951  may  be  peeslmtBtic  but 
has  not  been  denied. 

(c)  We  recognize  that  the  city  of  St  Louis 
under  its  laws  and  charter  was  designed  as  a 
governmental  body,  not  a  business  institu- 
tion, and  we  recognize  that  not  being  a  busi- 
ness institution  some  of  the  delays  have  been 
inevitable.  In  fact,  the  city  officials  have 
cited  the  charter  and  the  ordinances  as  the 
chief  cause  of  delays. 

(d)  The  city  charter  is  S2  years  old.  If  the 
charter  interferes  with  our  aviation  progress 
and  the  city  oAcials  will  point  out  where  and 
why,  the  council  will  help  to  take  that  prob- 
lem to  the  people.  In  the  meantime  more 
cooperation  tietween  city  oAcials.  and  more 
fuompt  decisions,  will  help  to  realize  quickly 
tbe  objectives  for  which  the  ciUsens  have 
voted  money. 

(e)  Decision  is  aeMed  as  to  the  som  total 
of  baildlngs  to  be  erected  and  servioe  to  ba 
offered  on  Lambert  Field.  Provision  must  be 
made  for  air  freight.  Including  a  warehouse 
for  receiving  outgoing  and  incoming  ship- 
ments. There  la  need  for  this  sort  of  tauUdinc 
at  the  field,  and  need  for  mechanical  loading 
equipment. 

(f>  Tbe  city  has  announced  a  policy  of  de- 
siring to  control  all  structures  at  the  field. 
The  aviation  council  does  not  disagree  with 
this  policy,  provided  it  «loes  not  Interfere  with 
the  main  artd  inescapable  purpose  of  pro- 
viding facflittes  for  all  aviation  uses. 
Whether  tbeee  faciltttee  be  provided  by  the 
city  or  by  private  indwstvy,  by  ground  leasee. 
or  by  building  leasees,  is  immaterial. 

<t)   Other  ma}or  airports: 

<a)  If  it  to  take  8  years  to  finish  Lambert 
Field  (as  the  late  Major  Lambert  esttaaated) 
and  an  approKlmately  equal  length  of  time 
thereafter  to  build  a  new  airport,  the  plan- 
ning for  a  second  major  atrpoK  must  be  be- 
gun now.  The  council  feels  that  such  seoond 
airport,  when  needed,  should  be  built  on  the 
east  side  of  tite  Mississippi  River.  The  legal 
objectiuna  which  oontrolled  the  decision  of 
the  DooUtUe  eomnlttee  in  1  MO  and  whieh 
limited  the  deoleion  of  Homer  and  Shlfrin  in 
IMS,  were  removed  by  tbe  Kleeovrl  Oonsdl- 
tutlon  of  IMS. 

(b)  Whetlier  polittoal  and  govemmentnl 
objections  will  prevent  building  on  the  east 
aide  is  not  known.  There  is  uo  fundamental 
reason  why  they  should. 

On  the  east  side  are  two  great  Industrial 
counties  and  many  major  cities.  Theee  com- 
munities we  are  sure  are  desirous  of  being 
Included  in  the  area  aviation  picture,  and 
we  are  equally  sure  that  they  will  contribute 
ratably  to  the  cost  of  providing  needed  fa- 
cilities. An  airport  on  the  east  side  will  cost 
Infinitely  less  of  the  area  taxpayers'  money 
and  will  deliver  a  greater  portion  of  benefits 
to  the  avlatlon-using  population. 

Indeed  two  airports  could  probably  be 
built  on  the  east  side  for  less  than  would  be 
required  at  Columbia  Bottoms.  What  has 
already  been  spent  on  Columbia  Bottoms  is 
not  lost.  The  purchase  of  such  land  la 
doubtless  a  good  investment  and  even  a 
limited  view  of  the  future  of  air  traffic  makes 
several  majcar  airports  a  necessity. 

(4)  Small  airports:  A  crying  need  for  the 
immediate  present  as  well  as  an  absolute 
necessity  for  future  development  of  this 
area,  is  the  building  of  air  strips  and  alx 
parks  fcH*  privately  operated  planes.  Tnese 
fields  will  be  to  the  airplane  what  concrete 
roads    were    to    the    automobile.     Without 
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clOM-ln  fields  available  for  the  prlfate  v  ser 
of  airplane*,  the  St.  Louis  area  will  be  i  or 
ever  locking  out  the  choicest  business  <|Js- 
tomers  of  lu  surrounding  trade  area, 
only  must  clo£e-ln  airports  be  built  so  t^at 
airplane  owners  may  come  Into  the  city 
trade  with  us.  but  many  landing  fields  nlust 
be  built  by  the  smaller  cities  in  this  arei 
provide   convenient   centers   for   their 
cltUens      and   their   own    respective 
areas,  and  also  that  we  may  fly  out  In 
own  planes. 

The  council  proposes  to  urge  not  only 
city  of  St.  Louis  toward  this  Improvement 
but  also  the  counties  and  the  other 
nlclpalitles  of  the  area.  The  council 
Ueves  the  proposal  for  a  temporary  landing 
strip  on  the  river-front  site  of  the 
Memorial  is  a  subject  that  should  first  dt  all 
receive  consideration  by  the  city  adm  nls- 
tratlon  and  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Qom- 
mlsslon. 

II.  More  frequent  and  more  conveni^t 
„^  scheduled  flights 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  metropolitan 
muntty   rs   large   and   as   Important    a: 
Louis  to  simply  have  airplanes  flying 
or  through   It.  and  stopping  only   at 
times  as  are  convenient  to  New  York 
San  Francisco  or  to  Chicago  and  New 

St.  Louis  should  have  the  benefits 
transportation  to  and  from  the 
with  which  it  does  business.      It  should 
poesible  to  fly  at  a  convenient  hour  ir 
morning  to  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City,  or 
or  Memphis,  or  Louisville,  or 
or  any  city  within  a  radius  of  400 
transact  a  day's  business,  and  return 
Tenlently  the  same  evening.     Our 
"^  offer  that,  but  many  of  our  schedules  dc 
The  aviation  council  realizes  that 
this  service  there  are  required  three 
tant  and  pressing  undertakings. 

First,  action  by  the  city  to  furnish 
aid  the  air  lines,  or  private  contractdrs 
furnish,  ground  facilities  to  house  anc 
for  the  planes  which  should  originate 
schedules  In  St.  Louis  and  In  which 
could.     If     necessary.     t)e     kept     ov 
checked.  Inspected,  and  serviced 
no  such  facilities  at  Lambert  Field 
present  time. 

Second,  there  Is  required  the  coope 
and  action  of  the  air  lines  themselves 
to  St.  Loui<  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
Ing   equipment. 

Third,  there  Is  needed  the  cooperation 
the  aviation  council  to  educate  the  pu 
that  more  people  make  use  of  flying 
tages.  and  make  the  schedules  profitaI|l 

The  aviation  council  pledges  itself  to 
■or  and  provide  this  educational  progra^i 
It  will  continue  to  urge  the   city 
air  lines  to  cooperate  in  the  mannei 
gested  above. 

III.  Efficient  grovnd   transportation 

from  airfields 

One  of  the  common  complaints  of 
customers  ( and  of  those  who  have  neve 
the  air  lines )  Is  the  excessive  time  and 
getting  to  and  from  airports.     In 
aviation,  it  must  be  said  that  most  of 
time  delays  arc  exaggerated.     Compari  s^ 
aeldom  made  in  those  calculations  w 
time  required   to  get  to  and  from 
stations.    But  even  with  this  factor  a 
for,  there  Is  too  much  lost  time  going 
from  airports,  and  it  costs  too  much 

The  first   thing  to  be  done  to  cur ; 
situation  m'st.  Louis  is  to  widen  the 
portion  of  Natural   Bridge  Road,  gl 
road  an  express  highway  status. 

There  has  been  unnecessary  delay 
action  of  the  highway  conunission 
work,  and  a  speedy  decision  should  be 
by  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  or  even  by 
ernor,  to  get  this  work  actually  under 

Another  thing  which  is  a  crying 
can  be  easily  and  cheaply  done  Is  to 
"bottleneck"'  of  the  small  section  of 
ton  Road  from  Nattu-ai  Bridge  to 
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mlnlstratlon  building.  The  city  has  offered 
to  donate  the  ground  necessary  to  widen  this 
road.  The  highway  commission  and  the 
St.  Louis  County  authorities  should  see  to  It 
that  this  road  Is  Immediately  widened.  It 
win  probably  be  5  years  before  the  new  ad- 
ministration building  can  be  used  and  this 
Improved  section  Is  needed  now. 

Another  method  Is  to  persuade  tke  air 
lines  to  facilitate  passenger  handling  by  hav- 
ing a  Joint  terminal  downtown  and  one 
or  more  In  suburban  areas. 

The  air  lines  should  facilitate  the  check- 
ing In  of  passengers,  and  the  checking  In 
and  checking  out  of  luggage,  to  eliminate 
the  unnecessarily  long  time  of  loading  and 
unloading. 

The  aviation  council  poses  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  transportation  of  passengers 
to  and  from  the   airport  should   not  be  a 
function  of  the  Public  Service  Co.  under  rates 
approved  by  the  Public  Service  Commission. 
There  seems  to  be  no  real  reason,  with  a 
continuous  flow  of  traffic  to  and  from  Lam- 
bert   Field    why    passengers    should    be    re- 
quired to  pay  $1.15  for  the  trip  each  way.     A 
much  smaller  cash  fare  would  still  permit 
profltable  operation  of  scheduled  busses.    It 
is  true  that  competitive  conditions  will  prob- 
ably force  these  changes,  but  It  Is  the  desire 
of  the  aviation  council  not  to  wait  on  the 
slow  process  of  competition  to  achieve  them. 
Our  metropolitan   area  must  also  neces- 
sarily  look  forward  to  the   day   of   air-taxi 
service,  particularly  between  major  airports 
and  downtown.    While  not  y«t  perfected,  the 
helicopter  must  be  Importantly  regarded  in 
any    long-range    plans.     The    council    will 
watch    development    closely    and    encourage 
the  use  of  helicopters  when  appropriate. 

IV.  Sound  financial' planning 

The  aviation  council  recognizes  the  finan- 
cial burdens  undertaken  by  cities,  counties. 
and  other  subdivisions  to  supply  air  facilities. 
As  a  civic  group,  the  council  will  attempt 
In  every  way  possible  to  prevent  unwise  and 
extravagant  expenditure.  In  addition,  it 
will  be  the  purpose  of  the  council,  insofar  as 
possible,  to  have  these  public  expenditures 
self-supporting. 

Sound  financial  planning,  contemplates 
confidence  and  courage  In  making  an  In- 
vestment now  In  the  future  of  aviation,  and 
a  certain  common  sense  and  wisdom  in  so 
investing  that  there  will  be  no  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

V.  Facilities  for  military -aviation  defense 
training 

The  aviation  council  believes  It  can  render 
no  greater  service  to  this  Nation  than  to  see 
to  It.  as  a  matter  of  national  defense,  that 
our  air  forces  are  kept  at  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency. 

To  do  this  our  World  War  11  aviators  should 
have  facilities  for  maintaining  their  skill  and 
experience.  There  should  be  provision  for 
the  recruits  to  ovr  National  Guard,  and  Army 
and  Naval  Reserve  organizations  to  learn  to 
fly,  and  especially  to  learn  to  maintain  and 
service  flying  equipment.  This  can  be  done 
only  at  airports. 

It  Is  presently  the  announced  policy  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  to  eventually  remove  from 
Lambert  Reld  the  National  Guard,  the  naval 
air  station,  and  the  privately  owned  com- 
panies now  teaching  flying  and  aviation 
mechanics.  With  the  ultimate  carrying  out 
of  this  decision,  the  council  has  no  quarrel, 
but  before  that  Is  done  and  before  one  of 
these  Institutions  is  disturbed  In  the  slight- 
est, there  must  be  a  place  for  them  at  other 
fields  in  this  area. 

Naturally  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  the 
armed  forces,  whether  It  be  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  or  National  Guard,  operated 
with  Federal  funds,  to  provide  the  final  and 
permanent  facilities.  Including  flying  fields 
and  housing  for  personnel  and  equipment. 
These  are  national  problems,  maintained  by 
national  taxes,  and  an  undue  portion  cannot 


fall  on  any  State,  municipality,  or  area.  The 
State  government,  however,  and  the  city  gov- 
ernment and  the  county  governmenU  can 
and  should  spearhead  a  movement  to  pro- 
vide these  facilities  In  their  area,  and  In  this 
Improvement  the  council  will  lend  complete 
assistance. 

VI.  Educational  program  on  multiple 
advantages  of  air  use 
The  aviation  council  Intends  to  persuade 
and  to  convince  the  residents  or  this  area  of 
the  advantages  of  air  transportation — as  a 
corollary  to  securing  more  and  better  serv- 
ices. But  the  need  of  education,  avlatlon- 
wlse,  goes  beyond  that.  The  lessons  of  World 
War  II  should  be  remembered  so  that  our 
population  is  thoroughly  aware  of  what  avi- 
ation means,  not  only  to  our  business  life 
but  to  our  existence  as  a  Nation.  ^ 

The  council  will  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
schools  In  developing  air-age  educational 
courses,  and  In  presenting  the  possibilities 
of  the  aviation  Indtistry  as  an  economic 
career. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  council  to  con- 
tinually demonstrate  to  the  businessman  of 
St.  Louis  how  they  can  expand  their  markets 
both  within  this  country,  and  Internation- 
ally, by  the  Intelligent  use  of  alr-frelght,  air- 
passenger,  air-mail,  and  air-express  service, 
In  both  buying  and  selling.  Every  city  is 
now  a  world  center.  Cities  located  on  ocean 
harbors  will  gradually  lose  much  of  the  pres- 
tige they  now  enjoy  air-wise,  because  of  their 
location.  Every  city  which  will  provide  ade- 
quate airport  facilities  has  the  possibility  of 
being  an  International  port. 

Indeed.  St.  Louis  in  the  center  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  has  more  natural  advantages 
than  any  of  the  water  ports  when  It  comes 
to  air  navigation.  It  Is  s\irrounded  on  nil 
sides — not  only  on  one — with  producing  and 
constuning  areas.  It  Is  far  enough  from  all 
great  waters  to  escape  their  natural  fog  and 
storm  hazards.  It  has  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  a  great  air  harbor  sxirrounded  by 
customers.  Its  citizens  mxist  seize  this 
opportunity. 

VII.  Promotion  of  safety  facilities 

To  achieve  universal  acceptance  of  the  use 
of  the  air  In  all  Its  phases,  we  must  achieve 
universal  confidence  in  all  phases  of 
air  transportation.  The  aviation  coiuieil 
pledges  Itself  to  support  such  safety  meas- 
ures as  are  within  Its  power  to  Influence. 

The  problems  of  engines,  planes,  and  radio 
must  be  left  to  others,  but  the  council  will 
support  a  program  of  air  markings  so  as  to 
aid  private  flyers  not  only  in  locating  them- 
selves, but  In  locating  the  nearest  landing 
fields.  The  council  will  help  the  civil  aero- 
nautical authorities  to  enforce  their  regula- 
tions against  reckless,  low  flying,  and  stunt 
flying  in  congested  areas,  and  will  urge  the 
equipping  of  Lambert  Field  and  other  land- 
ing fields  with  the  always  up-to-date  weather  ' 
service,  radio  communication,  and  "bllna  , 
landing"  radar  equipment,  field  lighting,  and 
modern  control-tower  devices.  It  will  urge 
reasonable  zoning  ordinances  to  definitely 
locate  proper  air-park  possibilities  and  to 
eliminate  approach  hazards. 

VIII.   Development  of  various   types  of 
aviation  industry 

There  are  presently  employed  In  the  metro- 
politan area  directly  engaged  In  aviation  over 
8.000  persons.  These  people  are  engaged  In 
manufacturing  planes,  providing  the  serv- 
ices of  the  air  lines,  teaching  flying,  teach- 
ing aviation  mechanics,  repairing  airplanes, 
selling  airplanes,  and  providing  a  host  of 
air  services  such  as  vacation  trips,  emer- 
gency trips,  aerial  photography,  surveying, 
and  so  forth.  The  future  of  such  an  in- 
dustry, to  provide  a  livelihood  and  an  Income 
for  the  citizens  of  this  area,  is  unlimited. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  this  area  has 
lost  aviation  Industries  which,  If  they  had 
been  retained  in  St.  Louis,  would  have  by 
now  furnished  25,000  Jobs. 
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This  problem  goee  back  to  'adequate  air- 
port facilities."  for  all  of  these  Industries 
must  live  at  and  upon  airports. 

The  airport  program,  therefore,  which  the 
council  proposes  to  support  neceaearily  in- 
cludes the  retention  of  these  industries. 

Economic  history  reveals  the  fact  that 
some  old  industries  are  always  passing  out, 
and  new  Industries  coming  In  to  fill  up  the 
gaps.  A  community  which  is  alive  to  eco- 
nomic progress  cannot  afford  to  shut  Its  eyes 
to  the  possibility  of  any  such  new  Industry. 

OONCLtJSrOW 

In  conclusion,  it  is  tue  firm  conviction  of 
the  aviation  council,  supported  by  daily  evi- 
dence in  overwhelming  quantities,  that  avia- 
tion is  the  new  Industry  which  offers  the 
greatest  opportunity  In  our  economic  and 
social  welfare.  It  Is  not  only  an  industry 
in  Itself:  like  all  transportation.  It  Is  the 
handmaiden  to  all  other  indtistries.  Air 
power  Is  peace  power;  th3  national  safeguard 
of  our  homes,  cities,  and  our  American  way 
of  life.  The  aviation  council  is  determined 
to  see  that  this  great  metropolitan  St.  Louis 
area  benefits  from  aviation  industry,  obtains 
the  many  advantages  of  air  transportation, 
and  regains  Its  position  In  development  of 
air  power  as  peace  power. 


Article  by  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wis- 
consin, on  Congressional  Record 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday, 'January  13.  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  an  article  which  I 
contributed  to  the  magazine  Future, 
which  is  published  by  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
piece  appeared  in  the  December  1946 
issue  and  Is  entitled  "The  World's  Most 
Important  Publication."  It  is  on  the 
subject  of  the  very  publication  in  which 
our  words  here  are  printed,  namely,  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  I  feel  that 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  ail  of  the  readers 
of  this  renown* d  periodical. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

World's  Most  Important  PtmucATioN 

(By  Hon.  Alkxanooi  Wilet,  United  States 

Senator  from  Wisconsin) 

"Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate on  what  I  humbly  believe  to  be  most 
vital  topic  today  in  America." 

'Mr.  Weaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present." 

"Does  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts?" 

"I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute." 

These  are  the  parliamentary  echoes  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  as  reported  in  the 
CoNCRE8siON>«L  RECORD,  the  world's  most  im- 
portant  publication. 

Probably  not  one  In  every  hundred  of  our 
citizens  has  ever  seen  a  copy  of  the  Record, 
yet  this  magazine's  contents  affect  their  lives 
and  destinies  more  than  those  of  any  other 
p>erlodlcal  on  earth.  Since  the  Record  car- 
ries each  previous  day's  verbatim  proceedings 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  when  either  or  both  of  the 


two  Chambers  was  in  session,  the  paragraphs 
of  the  Record  affect  every  businessman, 
farmer,  housewife,  veteran,  wage  earner — as 
reguids  their  taxes,  their  Income,  their  health, 
their  well-being,  and  that  of  their  country. 
Moreover,  in  the  contracted  world  of  the 
atomic  age.  the  contents  of  the  Record  are  of 
first-rank  Importance  throughout  the  globe. 

What  comprises  those  contents?  Speeches, 
debate,  articles,  press  releases,  statistical 
tables,  texts  of  bills,  committee  reports  and 
amendments,  messages  from  one  House  to 
another  Hotise,  messages  from  the  President, 
lists  of  persons  nominated  to  positions  rang- 
ing from  postmasters  to  ambassadors. 

The  publication  that  carries  this  varied 
assortment  of  public  Items  Is  adieas,  picture- 
less,  and  profitless.  It  mirrors  rhetoric,  wit. 
himior.  pathos,  strategy,  and,  yes,  boredom 
now  and  then  as  Congress  wades  long  and 
deep  through  complicated  issues. 

When  Members  of  either  Chamber  pass 
away,  the  following  session  Is  usually  de- 
voted to  tributes  to  the  departed  colleague. 
(Tnat  prompted  one  lady  to  write  her  Con- 
gressman: "Please  send  me  some  more  Rec- 
ords containing  memorial  tributes  for  some 
of  your  dead  Congressmen.  I  enjoy  reading 
them  so  much!") 

Actually,  when  the  average  citizen  picks  up 
a  copy  of  the  Record,  like  as  not  he  Is  not 
partlcxilarly  attracted  by  the  comparatively 
dull  tjrpography  and  format  of  Its  three - 
column  pages.  His  Imagination  is  probably 
not  very  thrilled  by  the  somewhat  stilted 
but  very  functional  language  of  Congress 
chronicled  in  the  Record:  for  example: 

"Much  as  I  love  and  admire  my  distin- 
guished and  affable  colleague  from  Illinois. 
I  must  take  exception  to  his  recent  coUoquy 
on  the  subject  of  mules." 

But  burled  within  that  t3rpography  and 
woven  into  the  subtleties  of  parliamentary 
debate  are  words  and  deeds  of  which  your 
grandchildren  and  mine  may  read  with  ex- 
cited awe. 

Tops,  therefore,  in  world  and  historical 
significance,  the  Congressional  Record  ha.'i 
many  other  unique  distinctions.  It  is  tops 
among  the  world's  reading  matter  In  flexi- 
bility of  size,  ranging  from  2  to  300  pages 
or  more  per  issue.  This  broad  size  range 
makes  for  an  unusual  pricing  system :  single 
copies  of  the  Record  can  be  bought  by  the 
public  from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
(or  from  a  special  booth  in  Statuary  Hall 
in  the  Capitol)  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  for  a 
Record  of  24  pages  and  a  penny  extra  for  each 
additional  eight  pages  in  the  particular  issue 
of  the  Record. 

The  Record  is  also  exceptional  in  speed  of 
publication.  Congreseman  Jones  and  his 
colleagues  may.  for  example,  deliver  speeches 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  at  4:30  in 
the  afternoon  on  Tuesday.  By  the  time  they 
have  arrived  at  their  offices  early  Wednesday 
morning,  their  complete  speeches,  possibly 
full  of  elaborate  statistical  tables  which 
they  did  not  bother  to  deliver  orally,  are 
accurately  set  up  In  the  freshly  printed  Rcc- 
<WDS  awaiting  them  on  their  desks. 

Another  singular  feature  is  that  the  Record 
is  tops  In  complete  freedom  and  variety  of 
contents.  Unrestrained  and  uncensored  by 
any  editor.  It  ranges  in  mild  or  fiery  language 
over  every  conceivable  subject,  just  as  the 
Congressmen  want  It,  from  alpaca  wool  to 
zinc,  from  Asia  to  Zanzibar,  with  content 
and  style  restrictions  dictated  only  by  ob- 
vious rules  of  propriety. 

Last,  but  far  from  least  In  its  special  fea- 
tures, the  Record  is  unfortunately  not  tops, 
but  relatively  at  the  bottom  in  size  nf  cir- 
culation (reaching  a  mere  43,000  subscribers 
or  purchasers  daily). 

Just  how  the  Record  takes  on  its  qualities 
is  this. 

THE  RBCORD'S  SCHEDXTLE 

Prom  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session, 
usually  at  12  noon,  several  times  a  week,  when 
the  Presiding  Offictr's  gavel  falls  and  the 


MintBters  of  the  Senate  and  House  open  pro- 
ceedings with  prayers  for  Divine  aid  and 
guidance,  crack  shorthand  reporters  take 
down  the  verbatim  record  of  whatever  tran- 
spires in  both  Houses.  Bverjrthlng  is  faith- 
fully recorded  by  the  reporters — the  great 
oratory,  the  brief  remarks,  the  attendance 
called,  the  roll-call  votes,  the  committee 
notices,  the  questions,  the  anawata,  the  de- 
bate cross-fire,  the  occasional  laugbter. 

If  Ccngressmen  desire,  they  may  edit  the 
rough  version  of  their  own  remarks  on  the 
official  tianacript  within  a  matter  of  an  hour 
or  so  after  they  have  spoken  and  the  "hot 
copy"  Is  turned  over  to  them. 

Congressmen  may  also  ask  (and  Just  about 
always  get )  "unanimous  consent"  to  "extend 
their  remarks,"  that  is,  to  have  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao, 
remarks,  statistics,  letters,  articles,  speeches, 
which  they  themselves  may  not  actually  have 
read  or  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House.  This  Is  a  particularly  Im- 
portant practice  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  Since  time  for  speaking  on  the  House 
floor  is  at  such  a  premium  among  435  Bep- 
reaentatives,  they  use  the  "extension  of  re- 
marks" In  the  Appendix  to  present  «J«tc- 
ments  which  they  could  not  otherwltejplace 
In  the  Record. 

In  this  way.  too,  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  gets  to  be  quite  a  bulky  affair  in  its 
own  right.  By  virtue  of  its  ability  to  reprint 
outside  material,  it  comes  to  contain  much 
of  the  cream  of  the  Nation's  speeches,  news- 
paper articles,  magazine  pieces,  and  radio 
talks  which  strike  particular  Congressmen's 
fancies  as  being  worthy  of  permanent  note 
and  which  they,  therefore,  ask  to  have  In- 
serted. 

By  late  afternoon.  Congreas'  proceedings 
have  usually  come  to  an  end.  those  Congress- 
men who  cared  to  edit  their  remarks  have 
done  so  and  the  reams  of  transcribed  re- 
porters' copy  are  sped  on  their  way  to  the 
Comixislng  Division  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Prom  there  on  (usually  beginning  at  about 
6:30)  the  publication  procedure  followed  is 
similar  to  that  pursued  at  break-neck  pace  in 
a  modern  newspaper  plant.  The  copy  Is  set 
in  type;  stereot]rpes  are  made:  printed  on 
3  huge  64-page  presses  with  a  speed  of  12X)00 
Impressions  an  hour  each;  bound:  wrapped: 
and  delivered  to  the  Washington  post  office 
in  maU  sacks  by  an  undergroxmd  conveyor 
belt  and  to  Congressmen's  offices  by  special 
messenger. 

Legislative  history  Is  thus  recorded  for  all 
who  would  read  It.  But  Just  who  does  read 
It? 

THE  RBCOaD'S  DISTSIBOTION 

The  figures  of  the  Record's  circulation  and 
revenue  appear  like  so  many  peanuts  In 
comparison  to  those  involved  In  any  large 
sized  modern  magazine. 

Only  about  39,500  copies  of  the  dally  edi- 
tion are  printed  and  distributed  to  officials 
as  provided  by  Federal  law.  Each  Senator  is 
allowed  up  to  100  complimentary  copies  of 
the  dally  edition  and  5  copies  of  the  thick, 
handsome  boimd  edition.  Representatives 
are  allowed  68  copies  of  the  daily  edition  and 
3  copies  of  the  bound  edition.  A  mere  2.900 
copies  of  the  bound  edition  are  printed.  A 
biweekly  index  to  the  Record  is  printed  In  a 
toWl  of  about  11.500  copies. 

Free  copies  of  the  Record  are  supplied  to 
the  officers  and  committees  of  Congress,  to 
certain  officials  and  libraries  of  the  United 
States  and  the  States,  and  to  designated 
depository  libraries,  foreign  legations,  and 
certain  newspaper  correspondents.  The  cost 
of  printing  these  copies  is  paid  from  the 
appropriation  for  printing  and  binding  for 
Congress.  In  recent  years,  since  Congress 
has  been  in  almost  continuous  session,  the 
charge  to  the  appropriation  for  this  Conokes- 
sioNAL  Record  has  averaged  about  $900,000 
per  year  for  an  average  of  about  16,000  type 
pages. 
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In  Mldltkm  to  the  copies  provided 
about  3.000  copies  of  tbe  daily  edltl()n 
published.    These  copies  serve  to  fill  r 
tloos  from  the  Government  Printing 
Buperintendent  of  Documents  who 
aubecribers  to  tbe  Recobo.    These 
pay  for  tbe  Rscoao  at  the  rate  of  11 
month.     Requisltioiu  from  various  dovern- 
ment  departments  for  additional 
also  filled  from  the  afore-mentioned 
of  3.000. 

The    amount    received    from    subscribers 
varies  from  t20.000  to  923,000  per 
$7,000  to  $8,000  per  year  is   receive  I 
departments     for     additional     copie 
Superintendent  of  Documents  also 
sale  each   session   50   copies   of   the 
Edition,  from  which  is  realized  frorr 
to    $2,000.    depending    on    the    nuniber 
Toltmies. 
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Yet.  there  is  a  sizable  byproduct 
Record   and    this    consists    of    the 
which  are   made  from   it.     Under 
Congreasiren  are  allowed  to  order 
tn  leaflet  or  booklet  form  from  the 
•t  coet  price  in  order  that  the 
might,  without  undue  expense  to 
keep  constituents  informed  of 
•itlons  on  current  affairs 

Thiis.  the  Congressmen  order  repriijts 
the  Record  in  a  total  of  millions 
per  year.     The  envelopes  In  which 
prints  are  Inserted  are  supplied  free 
Government  to  the  Congressmen  aj 
printing  of  tbe  title  and  the  speakei  s 
on  the  envelope,  unless  the  title  of 
print  as  carried  on  the  envelope 
words  In  length.     The  envelope  with 
reprints   is.   of   course,    mailed 
under  the  Congressman's  frank. 

This  system  has  resulted  in  rare, 
times  overexaggerated  abuses.    Sucl 
occur  when  a  Congressman  orders 
from  the  Racoao  at  Government 
of  course,  a  speech  or  article  writteh 
llvered  by  some  outsider  which  Is  the  i 
postage-free  In  very  large  quantltl 
the  speech  printed  and  mailed  privately 
cost  would,  of  course,  be  tremendous 
parlson  to  the  Government  cost-prlfes 

The  above  abuse  occurs  far 
quently  than  Is  indicated  by  the 
breast-beaters  who  often  denounce 
mlttedly  undesirable  practice.    The 
a  potentially  aroused  public  oplnlor 
than  sufllcient  to  prevent  any  but 
-  of  the  Congressman's  franking  privilege 
Ofttimes  public  criticism  is  alsc 
against  Congressmen  for  the  partlc  ilar 
terials    which    they    have    inserted 
Rxcoao.  whether  or  not  they  reprfit 
leaflet  form.    It  should  be  noted 
with  certain  qualifications,  if  the 
over  two  pages  In  length  the  Scnatoi 
resentatlve  must  announce  at  the  tiiae 
proposed  Insertion  the  coet  to  the 
ment  of  printing  it  ( at  the  rate  of 
per  RicoRO  page).    In  any  case,  the 
or  Congressman  must  get  unanimoui 
from  his  colleagues  for  any  Insertlc  n 
soever. 

Although  Congressmen  may  at 
all  too  humanly  In  judgment  by  aslflng 
trivial  or  overlengthy  materials  be 
in  the  RaccttD.  there  will  be  few 
that  almost  universally  this  insertlt^n 
tlce  is  honored  faithfully  with  tli 
Interest  in  mind.    More  often  than 
criticism  directed  against 
this  score  is  more  narrow-minded 
Ing  than  it  is  public-spirited  in  ori^n 

Some  years  ago  I  remember  being 
for  Inserting  an  article  In  the 
the  Record  by  the  late  Dr.  Alexis 
the  power  and  technique  of  prayer 
now  If  there  will  be  many  of  my 
would  gainsay  that  such  an  insertioh 
subject  was  potentially  quite  helpfu 
Ing  legislative  problems  and  the  cru<ial 
of  that  day  and  this. 
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In  a  different  vein,  there  comes  to  mind  a 
recent  Incident,  faithfully  chronicled  in  the 
Record,  which  proves  that  this  worthy  pub- 
lleatlon  can  be  other  than  dry  as  dust.  It 
can  frequently  be  touched  with  humor  and 
spirited  exchanges  between  Congressmen. 
The  former  quMlty  may  be  Illustrated  in  this 
colloquy  which  occurred  during  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement  debate  and  which  Involved 
my  colleague  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Honorable  Charles  Tobet,  and  my- 
self. 

"Mr.  Tobet.  The  correct  pronoundatlon  Is 
•Bretton'— with  a  short  'e.'  Will  the  Senator 
please  pronounce  It  correctly?  It  jangles 
my  nerves  to  hear  It  called  'Bray-ton'  Woods. 
"Mr.  WiLrr.  I  thank  the  Senator,  but  I 
am  not  so  sure  he  is  correct.  It  depends 
upon  whether  one  Is  In  Wisconsin,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  Britain, 
Brittany,  or  elsewhere.  I  am  sorry  the  Sen- 
ator's nerves  are  so  tender. 

"Mr.  Tobet.  If  the  Senator  were  to  call  It 
'Bray-ton'  Woods  In  New  Hampshire,  he  inlght 
not  come  out  alive." 

The  Congressional  Record  Is.  of  course, 
composed  on  the  whole  of  more  substantial 
stuff  than  the  above  quotation  would  Indi- 
cate. 

THE  record  and  TOU 

The  Record  is  beyond  question  worthy  of 
reading,  if  only  on  occasion,  by  every  young 
and  old  citizen  of  the  Republic.  In  that 
way,  you  can  come  to  understand  at  almost 
first  hand  the  workings  of  your  Congress  and 
the  thinking  and  acting  of  your  own  531 
legislators.  Your  understanding  Is  partic- 
ularly important  In  view  of  the  Imminence  of 
the  1946  elections. 

You  can  get  in  the  Record  habit  by  con- 
stiltlng  the  Record  In  your  library  or  by  writ- 
ing your  Senator  or  Congressman  for  a  free 
sample  copy.  (His  regular  subscription  allot- 
ment Is  usually  exhausted  among  the  libraries 
in  his  State  or  district,  so  that  he  will  proba- 
bly only  have  Individual  copies  available  to 
send  out.) 

If  there  are  particular  Issues  of  the  Record 
you  wish,  in  order  to  look  up  the  debate  on 
some  particular  subject,  write  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Specify  the 
dates  and  ask  for  their  price  which  you  later 
remit.  The  prices  will,  as  previously  indi- 
cated, depend  upon  the  length  of  time  In 
which  one  or  both  Houses  was  or  were  in 
session  on  the  particular  days  and  upon  the 
amount  of  Insertions  in  the  body  and  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  in  those  issues. 

IMPROVING  THE  RECORD 

Por  its  own  part.  Congress  can  do  much  to 
make  the  Record  a  more  Interesting  and  valu- 
able medium.  Already,  in  the  legislative  re- 
(x-ganlzatlon  bill,  passed  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  It  directed 
that  each  day's  Record  be  henceforth  indexed 
as  the  previous  day's  subject  matter,  carry- 
ing a  r^um^  of  the  program  of  that  day,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  congressional  meetings 
and  hearings  on  the  succeeding  day.  But 
Congress  can  do  more  on  behalf  of  a  better 
RscoRO.  Through  Its  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  It  should  modernize  the  style  and 
format  of  the  Record,  extend  Its  distribution 
and  make  its  price  more  uniform.  Why,  for 
example,  could  not  the  Record  be  made  more 
appealing  to  the  reader's  eye  and  at  the  same 
time  be  placed  on  sale  on  principal  news- 
stands throughout  the  country?  The  pos- 
sible competition  with  private  magazines 
would  be  negligible;  in  fact,  a  relatively  mass 
circulation  of  the  Record  would  probably 
stimulate  other  magazines'  circulation.  And, 
too,  such  a  move  might  have  vast  beneficial 
effects  In  stimulating  public  Interest  and  In- 
formation on  Congress,  both  of  which  could 
at  present  stand  much  improvement. 

The  world's  most  important  publication 
deserves  a  better  break  at  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress and  the  i>eople. 


Reclamation  Realhki  in  the  Mi$$ouri 
Basin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OP  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  13,  1947 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  address  delivered  before  the  North 
Dakota  Reclamation  Association  at 
Williston,  N.  Dak.,  on  November  8,  1946, 
by  Goodrich  W.  Lineweaver,  Director, 
Branch  of  Operation  and  Maintenance, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  subject  of  the  address  was 
Reclamation  Realities  in  the  Missouri 
Basin,  and  it  deals  frankly  with  problems 
that  confront  the  people  of  the  Missouri 
Basin  as  well  as  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  the  Congress  in  connection 
with  the  reclamation  phases  of  the 
Missouri  Basin  project. 

The  recognition  by  Congress  of  the 
Missouri  Basin  project  through  its  au- 
thorization in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  and  subsequent  appropriations  has 
given  this  vast  project  an  excellent  start. 
There  are,  however,  many  hurdles  yet  to 
be  taken  that  will  require  the  utmost 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  Missouri  Basin  States  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  As-  a  Senator 
from  a  State  that  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  Missouri  Basin  proj- 
ect, I  am  deeply  concerned  that  all 
agencies  responsible  for  advancing  this 
development  shall  cooperate,  and  that 
obstacles  shall  be  smoothed  out  promptly 
so  that  construction  can  go  ahead  with- 
out delay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  scheduled 
a  6-year  construction  program  on  the  mul- 
tiple-purpose Missouri  Basin  project.  More 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  Is  required  to  carry 
out  that  construction  schedule  for  authorized 
Irrigation  works,  power  plants,  and  trans- 
mission lines. 

I  am  here  today  to  talk  to  you  about  what 
is  necessary  on  your  part  and  our  part  to 
translate  this  schedule  Into  realities.  These 
realities  in  the  Missouri  Basin  fall  naturally 
In  two  classes.  The  first  class  is  the  achieve- 
ments: the  second  Is  the  hurdles  still  ahead. 

Heading  the  list  of  achievements  Is  the  ex- 
tension to  the  entire  Mlssoviri  Basin  of  a 
comprehensive  reclamation  development 
through  approval  by  Congress  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  of  the  coordinated  plan 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  The  Congress  also  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  M50.000  000  toward  the 
construction  of  the  reclamation  features  of 
the  plan,  and  efforts  are  being  concentrated 
on  the  29  units  In  the  Initial  stage. 

The  Congress  has  already  appropriated 
$31,480,300  for  actual  work.  Construction 
contracts  already  awarded  {otal  $11,090,000 
on  units  that  will  cost  about  $41,000,000  to 
complete  at  current  prices.  Field  engineer- 
ing is  being  pressed.  Designs  and  specifica- 
tions and  other  preconstructlon  activities  are 
going  forward  for  units  to  cost  up  to  the 
$350,000,000  authorized  for  expenditure  by  the 
Congress.  Factual  surreys  are  progressing  to 
provide  detailed  economic  information  to  aid 


in  final  designs  of  the  project  and  to  ftimlsh 
specific  information  supporting  appropriation 
requests. 

"The  second  phase  of  these  realities  recog- 
nizes the  hurdles  that  must  be  overcome.  In 
order  to  get  the  first  29  units  constructed  a 
prime  requirement  is  repayment  arrange- 
ments for  the  reimbursable  irrigation  share 
of  the  costs.  Demonstrating  to  the  Congress 
that  construction  appropriations  should  be 
made  to  maintain  the  reclamation  schedule 
is  an  immediate  task  you  must  recognize, 
and  regular  appropriations  will  be  of  concern 
annually  until  the  entire  project  Is  com- 
pleted. 

Modernizing  the  reclamation  law  is  another 
of  the  Missouri  Basin  realities.  Urgent  con- 
sideration is  needed  to  retain  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  while  adapting  its  provisions 
to  present-day  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
this  basin  and  elsewhere  west  of  the  ninety- 
seventh  meridian.  The  aims  and  objectives 
of  the  Missouri  Basin  project  must  be  brought 
home  to  the  people  of  the  area  it  will  serve. 
Then  there  is  the  necessity  of  informing  the 
rest  of  the  country  what  the  Missouri  River  at 
work  win  do  in  enlarging  the  local.  State, 
and  National  tax  base,  and  the  new  purchas- 
ing power  to  be  created.  Major  attention 
must  be  focused  on  the  human  values — the 
people,  the  homes,  and  the  communities  that 
must  be  protected  from  repetition  of  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  the  drought  of  the 
thirties. 

With  this  preview,  let's  take  a  more  de- 
tailed look  at  these  achievements  and  prob- 
lems. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  together 
with  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Basin,  has 
come  a  long  way  with  this  project  since 
November  1943,  when  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner William  E.  Warne.  speaking  before  your 
association  at  Valley  City,  outlined  the  plan 
which  later  was  embodied  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment 191  of  May  1944.  The  pioneer  work  by 
W.  G.  Sloan  In  formulating  a  basin -wide  ap- 
proach to  the  development  of  western  water 
resources  Is  universally  acclaimed.  In  Wash- 
ington, Harry  W.  Eashore,  then  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation,  took  the  leadership  In  effect- 
ing the  reconciliation  of  the  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  with  that  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  Initiated  by  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  A. 
Pick. 

This  reconciliation  led  to  the  most  con- 
structive piece  of  legislation  for  tbe  con- 
servation and  use  of  western  water  and  land 
resources  since  the  passage  of  the  reclama- 
tion law  of  1902.  The  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944,  to  which  I  refer,  did  even  more  than 
set  In  motion  the  Missouri  Basin  program. 
It  Is  a  milestone  in  the  recognition  of  the 
superior  rights  of  water  for  Irrigation  In  the 
arid  and  semiarld  West  and  in  assuring  par- 
ticipation by  the  States  In  shaping  their 
destinies  which  are  bound  up  with  the  eco- 
nomic use  of  the  water  on  the  land. 

Such  organizations  as  the  North  Dakota 
Reclamation  Association,  through  your  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress,  were  effective  In 
securing  enactment  of  that  magna  carta  of 
western  Irrigation.  Your  eternal  vigilance 
is  necessary  to  Insure  protection  of  this 
legislative  recognition  of  the  priority  of  water 
for  Irrigation. 

Today,  under  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  J.  A.  Krug  and  Commissioner 
Michael  W.  Straus,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  started  the  transformation  of  the 
Missouri  Basin  project  into  reality.  In  this 
field  we  have  the  full  cooperation  of  every 
agency  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Through  the  Federal  Inter-Agency  Commit- 
tee we  are  working  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  seven 
States  of  the  basin. 

Construction  forces  are  at  work  on  the 
Missouri  Basin  project.  On  the  Bureau's 
units,  the  dirt  has  begun  to  fly  at  Kortes 
Dam  in  southern  Wyoming,  at  the  Boysen 
Dam  near  the  Wyoming-Montana  line,  and 


at  the  Angostura  Dam  In  southwestern  South 
Dakota.  Bids  have  been  received  from  con- 
tractors for  the  construction  of  the  first 
feature  of  another  irrigation  unit — the 
Frenchman-Cambridge — In  Nebraska. 

The  Heart  Butte  Dam  of  the  Heart  River 
unit  In  west  central  North  Dakota  is  sched- 
uled as  the  next  construction  job  the  Bureau 
is  to  start  In  this  section  of  the  Missouri 
Basin.  The  Heart  River  unit  is  described  as 
your  guinea  pig  of  Irrigation  In  North  Dakota. 
This  isn't  an  experiment  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  for  we  will  make  sure  that  It  Is 
more  than  an  engineering  achievement.  The 
realities  for  making  the  Heart  River  unit  a 
success  require  programming  of  the  project 
development  as  to  Insure  throughout  the  area 
the  fullest  beneficial  use  of  the  crops  pro- 
duced In  the  Irrigated  valley.  Through  this 
Integrated  land  use,  stockmen  and  dry-land 
ranchers  will  be  protected  from  the  disas- 
trous shock  of  drought,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  will  be  maximum  benefits  to  the  com- 
mercial Interests  of  your  cities  and  towns. 

Dickinson  Dam,  a  feature  of  the  Heart  River 
unit,  will  be  primarily  devoted  to  the  munici- 
pal water  supply  for  the  city  whose  name  It 
bears.  Provision  In  the  project  plan  for 
municipal  water  evidences  the  confidence  of 
the  city  of  Dickinson  and  the  Btireau  of  Rec- 
lamation that  west  central  North  Dakota  can 
be  a  community  of  permanent  prosperous 
homes.  That  confidence  rests  on  the  secu- 
rity that  irrigation  of  the  Heart  River  Valley 
will  bring  to  the  whole  trade  area. 

That  confidence  cannot  rest  on  continua- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  dry-land  farm- 
ing and  ranching.  The  bountiful  harvests 
of  the  past  few  years,  when  happily  a  wet 
cycle  coincided  with  high  prices,  should  not 
obscure  your  recollection  of  the  devastating 
drought  of  the  thirties.  You  can  recall  when 
crops  were  withered  if  they  grew  at  all,  when 
your  livestock  was  slaughtered  to  prevent 
death  from  thirst  and  starvation,  and  your 
people  fled  the  farms  and  the  cities  and  towns 
in  search  of  security  In  the  Irrigated  areas 
to  the  westward.  In  the  Midwest  and  East, 
the  loss  of  markets  In  the  Great  Plains  for 
the  products  of  factories  and  farms  added  to 
unemployment  and  swelled  relief  rolls.  The 
Federal  Treasury  turned  Into  the  Plains 
States  more  than  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
dollars  in  relief  and  other  aid  in  a  well- 
nigh  futile  effort  to  combat  human  suffering 
that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  drought. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Treajfury  of  those  critical  years  in  the 
Missouri  Basin  alone  was  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  the  estimated  cost  of  the  projects 
In  the  Initial  stage  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram even  at  the  currently  rising  prices  of 
construction. 

Under  exclusive  dry-land  agriculture, 
North  Dakota  is  losing  population.  From 
1930  to  1940.  while  the  national  population 
Increased  7.2  percent.  North  Dakota's  popu- 
lation decreased  6  percent,  43  of  your  63 
counties  had  a  net  decrease  of  more  than 
40,000  people.  Since  1940,  in  spite  of  pros- 
perity, the  civilian  population  of  North  Da- 
kota has  continued  to  decrease,  not  consid- 
ering men  in  the  military  service. 

Creation  of  these  irrigated  family-size 
farms  will  provide  unequalled  settlement  op- 
portunities for  the  470.000  young  men  and 
women  from  the  Missouri  Basin  put  Into 
uniform  during  the  war.  You  can  extend 
a  welcoming  hand  to  the  people  who  entered 
war  work  in  other  States. 

The  Initial  stage  of  the  Bureau's  basin 
plan  Includes  a  Knife  River  unit  and  five 
Irrigation  pumping  systems  on  the  main  stem 
of  the  Missouri,  as  well  as  the  Missouri - 
Sourls  development.  The  great  Missourl- 
Sourls  area  In  North  Dakota  and  Montana 
embraces  the  largest  acreage  of  any  single 
Irrigation  development  in  the  United  States. 
It  win  also  supply  municipal  water  to  cities 
and  towns  in  the  James  River  and  Red  River 
Valleys  which,  together  with  the  restoration 
of  Devil's  Lake,  makes  it  truly  of  State-wide 


significance.  At  the  same  time,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  la  looking  into  every  poasl- 
bnity  of  using  to  the  full  the  potential  irrt- 
gfition  and  power  opportunities  of  the  Garri- 
son Reservoir  being  constructed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

At  this  very  time,  the  Bureau  Is  forging 
the  first  link  of  Its  power  transmission  net- 
work of  the  basin  project.  The  transmission 
line  being  constructed  to  carry  power  from 
Port  Peck  Dam  for  construction  purpose*  at 
Garrison  Dam  will  have  permanent  use  as 
the  backbone  of  the  transmission  grid  to 
carry  Missouri  River  power  to  the  rural  areas 
of  western  North  Dakota. 

Fort  Peck  power  plant,  together  with  those 
on  Bureau  projects  In  Wyoming.  Colorado, 
and  Nebraska,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  fu- 
ture reclamation  power  program  In  the  Mis- 
souri Basin. 

As  the  major  dams  In  the  coordinated  plan 
are  completed  and  linked  by  a  transmission 
grid,  there  will  be  large  blocks  of  low -cost 
power  to  illuminate  the  ranches  and  homes, 
lighten  the  burdens  on  the  farms,  far  indus- 
trial purposes,  and  to  serve  cUles  and  towns. 
Generators  of  nearly  2.000.000  kilowatts  ca- 
pacity are  Included  in  the  projects  being 
readied  few  construction  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
This  capacity  will  ultimately  produce  about 
5.500,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electrical  en- 
ergy that  will  be  transmitted  by  the  recla- 
mation grid  being  readied  for  early  con- 
struction. 

Other  benefits  from  this  multiple-purpose 
project  must  be  recognized.  The  Missouri 
River  Basin  has  areas  of  outstanding  Im- 
portance in  the  conservation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life and  recreation,  and  the  Bureau  proposes 
to  protect  and  develop  these  areas  with  local 
and  national  agencies  involved. 

Silt  control.  Irrigation  of  Indian  lands,  fur- 
ther development  of  mineral  resources,  and 
numerous  other  advantages  must  also  be 
taken  Into  consideration.  Each  is  a  contrib- 
uting factor  to  the  amazing  total  of  benefiu 
which  win  be  made  possible  by  construction 
of  the  project. 

North  Dakota,  as  well  as  each  of  the  other 
Missouri  Basin  States,  must  be  solidly  behind 
the  Missouri  Basin  program  to  assure  that  it 
wUl  move  ahead  on  schedule.  First,  It  Is 
essential  that  all  of  the  people  of  your  State 
recognize  the  value  of  having  the  program 
moving  ahead  on  full  scale  and  at  a  scheduled 
rate  that  will  bring  tbe  initial  stage  engi- 
neering features  and  project  developments 
Into  effective  operation  before  another  great 
drought  devastates  the  Plains.  All  of  the 
people  of  your  State  must  have  the  solid  con- 
viction that  the  Irrigation  and  multiple- 
purpose  feattires  are  needed  for  full  opera- 
tion year  in  and  year  out  regardless  of 
whether  It  is  the  wet  cycle  or  the  dry  cycle. 
To  have  an  effective  Missouri  Basin  project, 
you  cannot  permit  construction  activities  to 
move  on  an  intermittent  stop-and-go  basts. 
Orderly  construction  schedules  are  essential 
to  bring  In  tbe  Irrigation  water  supply  be- 
fore tbe  inevitable  drought  returns.  In  the 
same  way,  irrigation  areas  must  be  fully 
farmed  year  in  and  year  out,  and  an  orderly 
marketing  pattern  must  be  established  for 
irrigated  cropv«  so  that  there  will  be  irrigated 
Islands  of  safety  in  the  drought  years  when 
they  are  desperately  needed.  Securing  solid 
and  wholehearted  State-wide  understanding 
of  those  realities  must  be  the  first  task  of 
your  educational  progratp. 

Determination  of  a  proper  share  of  the  con- 
struction costs  which  must  be  repaid  by  water 
users  is  a  critical  problem  on  which  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  needs  your  participation. 
In  working  out  a  solution.  Under  the  recla- 
mation laws  since  1902,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  reimbursability  of 
reclamation  projects.  I  am  confident  that 
all  of  you  here  support  that  principle  as  a 
sound  and  wise  basis  for  federally  financed 
Irrigation  developments.  Your  support  Is 
particularly  justified  in  view  of  the  statutory 
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provision  that  the  annual  payments  by  irater 
users  shall  not  exceed  their  repayment  abil- 
ity and  the  total  obligation  they  are  req  iired 
to  assume  shall  be  a  fair  share  of  thelcoji- 
structlon  costs. 

Since  publication  of  Senate  DocumeiJt  191 
construction  estimates  have  risen  gr  fatly. 
On  certain  units,  due  to  rise  in  prices  and 
completion  of  engineering  plans,  the  co  tt  es- 
timates at  current  prices  are  from  50  1  d  300 
percent  greater  than  the  estimates  at  1940 
levels.  Inevitably,  consideration  mui  t  be 
given  to  the  fair  share  of  the  increased  con- 


development  of  ovir  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  resources.  This  growing  demand 
should  not  be  contested  but  should  be  weU 
served  at  future  multiple-purpose  reclama- 
tion reservoirs.  They  offer  this  opportunity 
without  detriment  to  irrigation.  So.  during 
the  last  days  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
we  obtained  a  new  law  (Public  Law  732), 
worthy  of  your  attention,  which  authorized 
aUocations  on  a  basis  that  the  irrigator  need 
not  repay  that  part  of  the  cost  of  our  recla- 
mation projects  that  can  properly  be  allo- 
cated to  benefits  to  fish  and  wildlife.    Why. 
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farmer  should  pay  to  aid  agriculture  by  put- 
ting water  on  acres,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  not  a  local  but  a  national  and  nonreim- 
bursable benefit  for  which  the  farmer  should 
not  pay  to  aid  agriculture  by  holding  water 
off  acres — frequently  the  same  acres  at  differ- 
ent seasons. 

"The  last  Congress  started  a  reexamination 
of  the  reclamation  laws.  The  undertaking 
win  be  resumed  by  the  next  Congress.  Now 
is  the  time  to  liberalize  the  reclamation  laws. 
Our  ability  to  discharge  the  tasks  we  have 
imdertaken  in  great  measure  rests  on  fur- 
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which  was  subsequently  printed  in  the 
December  1946  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal.  In  it  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  makes  many  interesting 
observations  regarding  the  application  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Improving  Administrative  Jttsticx:  Hearings 
AND  Evidence;  Scope  of  Judicial  Review 


of  discretion,  because  such  a  division  implies 
that  the  one  Is  as  proper  as  the  other.  Al- 
though we  may  never  wholly  achieve  it  in 
all  details,  the  whole  theory  and  cast  of  our 
Government  is  th.it  It  Is  a  government  of  law, 
rather  than  a  government  of  men.  Discre- 
tion Is  merely  the  Inescapable  or  uninten- 
tional residue. 

Nor  Is  it  any  more  valid  to  divide  the  field 
into  matters  of  law  and  matters  of  govern- 
ment. While  it  is  often  convenient  to  refer 
to  the  mixed  field  of  law  and  government. 
we  do  not   rtiean   thereby   that   matters   of 


long  tradition  has  given  them  a  mode  of 
procedure — when^as  agencies  do  not  profeas 
to  be  bound  by  tradition  and  claim  no 
descent  from  the  common  law. 

Piecemeal  regulation  tcill  not  do 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that,  although  these 
things  may  be  true,  the  Substantive  and  pro- 
cedural law  applicable  to  an  administrative 
agency  should  be  prescribed  piecemeal,  for 
that  agency  alone."  In  other  fields,  however, 
we  Instinctively  and  diligently  seek  uniform- 
ity and  conformity  in  matters  of  procedxire. 
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provtalon  that  the  annual  payments  by 
users  shall  not  exceed  their  repa3nnent 
Ity  and  the  total  obligation  they  are  r 
to  assume  shall  be  a  fair  share  of  the 
structlon  costs. 

Since  publication  of  Senate  Documei^ 
construction   estimates   have   risen 
On  certain  units,  due  to  rise  in  price) 
completion  of  engineering  plans,  the 
tlnuttes  at  current  prices  are  from  50 
percent  greater  than  the  estimates  at 
levels.     Inevitably,    consideration 
given  to  the  fair  share  of  the  Increased 
structlon  cost  that  Is  to  be  repaid  b; 
gatlon  water  users  over  a  period  of  tim< 
•Istent  with  their  repayment  ability 
Before  leaving  that  subject.  I  must 
you  that  continuation  of  constructio  i 
propriations  by  the  Congress  can  be 
only  If  there  is  clear-cut  evidence  to 
the  Appropriation  Committee  membei^ 
the  Congress   as  a   whole  that  the 
landowners  are  ready  to  assume  thel  r 
share  of  the  construction  costs.     The 
mation  law  reqtiires  a  repayment 
before  irrigation  water  is  delivered 
land  and  for  some  years  It  was  the 
of  the  Bureau  and  the  Department 
Interior  to  require  a  duly  executed 
before  construction  began  as  evidence 
good  faith  and  willingness  of  the  watei 
to  become  partners  in  the  enterprise 
policy  has  been  modified  to  recognize. 
of  a  duly  executed  repayment  contract 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
a  water  user's  organization  to  assume 
Istlc  repayment  obligation.     That 
tlon  permits  a  call  for  bids  or  even 
actual  work  on  a  major  facility  sue 
storage  dam  on  any  lAlssourl  Basin  irr 
unit.     However,   the   negotiation   of 
ment  contracts  must  be  prosecuted 
because  the  Congress  requires  tangible 
dence  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
tisers  before  it  will  appropriate  funds 
the  Bureau's  construction  schedules. 

Pinal  execution  of  the  repayment 
Involves    many    time-consuming    lega 
mantles,  and  I  trust  that  no 
appropriations    will    be    withheld    un 
these  final  steps  are  completed 
leas.  I  feel  sure  that  the  amounts  o 
structlon  funds  appropriated  will,  in 
measure,    be    gaged    by    the    rapidity 
which    the    project    landowners 
through  the  Irrigation  districts  execut ; 
tracts  for  repayment  of  a  suitable 
of  the  construction  costs. 

I  will  touch  again  on  a  point  I  men 
earlier — namely,  modernization  of  the 
mation  law.     In  the  44 -year  period 
enactment    of    the    basic    Reclamation 
there  have  been  recurring 
the  original  authorities,  such  as 
the  repayment  period  from  10  years 
years  to  40  years.     Jxist  as  the  horse  : 
ing.  way  to  the  tractor,  so  must  the  old 
mation    single-purpose    project 
supplemented   by   a  new  legislative 
ance  equipped  to  deal  with  coordlnatec 
tlple-purpose  basin  development. 

Some  of  you  heard  Commissioner  £ 
■peaking  before  the  recent  Omaha 
tlcm  of  the  National  Reclamation 
outline   a   new   approach   to   western 
mation.     I  am  going  to  take  the 
quoting  some  of  his  remarks  because 
•r*  particularly  applicable  to  the  reali 
raeiamatloa  in  the  Iflsaourl  Valley. 

"Reclamation  here  today."  the 
■loner  said.  "Is  an  Institution  that 
not  advocate  abandonlof  any  of  the 
tOTUd  and  sound  fund  amen  Uls  of 
tlOB   law.   Including    the   tenet   that 
bcn«flt«d  should  contribute  to  the 
In  accortfance  with  their  rewards  an< 
•btltty  to  pay.    But  we  have  a  stron ; 
to  present  to  tbe  Concrete  next  j—x 
chance  with  tb*  time*. 
"Todajr,  as  our  country  fills  up. 
and  undeniable  interest 
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rater      development  at  o\ir  recreation  and  fish  and 
abiU       wildlife    resources.      This    growing    demand 
eq  iired      should  not  be  contested  but  should  be  well 
con-       served  at  future  multiple-purpose  reclama- 
tion reservoirs.    They  offer  this  opportunity 
191      without  detriment  to  Irrigation.    So,  during 
greatly.      the  last  days  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
and       we  obtained   a  new  law    (Public  Law  732). 
es-      worthy  of  your  littention.  which  authorized 
300       allocations  on  a  basis  that  the  Irrigator  need 
1940       not  repay  that  part  of  the  cost  of  our  recla- 
l    be       mation  projects  that  can  properly  be  allo- 
con-       cated  to  benefits  to  fish  and  wildlife.    Why, 
irri-       now.   should   the   reclamation   laws   not   be 
con-       amended  in  the  same  way  with  respect  to 
purely   recreational   features   of   a   reservoir 
so  that  these  benefits  are  achieved  without 
saddling  the  expense  of  the  vacationist  or 
the   nature   lover   at   reclamation   reservoirs 
on  the  local  water  users,  as  required  by  pres- 
ent law?    The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  such 
action  Is  due.     The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  President  have  already  approved  a 
proposal  by  Reclamation  to  have  recreation 
benefits    allocated    as    nonreimbursable    na- 
tional benefits,  thus  lifting  this  fiscal  burden 
from  the  backs  of  the  irrlgationists.     With 
proper  attention  of  the  Western  States,  this 
proposal,  already  approved  as  to  language, 
win  pass  Congress  and  become  law." 

Then  the  Commissioner  went  on  to  say 
that  the  modernization  of  the  reclamation 
laws  should  not  stop  there. 

"Why.  for  an  example  o.'  inconsistency," 
he  asked,  "should  the  United  States  charge 
western  power  users  3  percent  Interest  for 
Investments  In  developing  the  power  of  rivers 
right  In  our  country  here  while  the  same 
United  States  lends  billions  of  dollars  at  less 
than  2  percent  Interest  to  countries  all  over 
the  world  for  the  same  and  other  purposes 
thousands  of  miles  from  oiir  homes?  I  am 
satisfied  that  our  reclamation  power  Interest 
rate  should  be  lowered  to  at  least  2  percent. 
We  are  discriminating  against  ourselves  and 
must  continue  to  do  so  under  the  present 
laws  until  you  change  them." 

The  Commissioner  then  asked  a  very  per- 
tinent question.     "Why.  when  we  study  the 
place  of  Federal  irrigation  In  our  economic 
picture,  do  we  look  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  spyglass?     Legislatlvewlse  we  keep  our 
books  on  the  basis  that  any  balances  due  on  a 
project — on  Boulder  E>am  or  Coulee  Dam — 
are  debts.     But  in  balancing  the  books  we 
seem  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  these  and 
similar  capital  Investments  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ledger  become  credits  ranking,  with- 
loned       <^^  challenge,  among  our  most  productive 
recla-       national  assets. 
.•Ing  "We  have  drifted  Into  some  sort  of  cork- 

Act       screw  thinking  whereby,  after  we  proved  it 
of       sound  to  first  develop  our  national  strength 
of       and  wealth  by  granting  some  130.000.000  acres 
to  20       of  our  Federal  treasure  to  the  railroads  which 
s  glv-       opened  the  West,  now  we  act  as  if  tt  is  xm- 
recla-       sound  to  secure  our  national  strength  and 
be       wealth  in  the  West  with  our  Federal  treas- 
cdnvey-       ure.  even  when  Uncle  Sam  keeps  title  to  the 
mul-       works  built,  unless  under  an  advance  contract 
It  be  paid  back  In  -"^  years  by  water  and  power 
dtraus.       ueers.     When    Irrigation   creates   from    the 
cqnven-       desert  or  sagebr'jsh   a  Phoenix,   a  Boise,   a 
Scotts   Bltiff.   or   specifically,   a   Takima — on 
which  an  investment  of  $37,000,000  over  a 
period  of  years  brotight  back  In  the  single 
year  of  1945  crops  worth  $78,000.000 — are  we 
or  are  we  not  broadening  the  tax  tiase?    le 
the  wealth  creati?d  at  a  Yakima  taxable  or 
not — and  is  It  taxed? 

"For  a  niunber  of  years  now.  the  United 
States  has  considered  expenditures  to  con- 
trol floods— expenditures  In  the  national  in- 
terest to  be  paid  from  the  National  Treastiry 
and  not  by  the  }o<:al  beneficiaries.  Of  ccmrse, 
this  has  nattirally  lured  many  localities  to 
dlsculse  irrigation  developments  as  flood  con- 
trol proposals  with  frequently  sad  results. 
But  what  no  one  can  explain  is  why  in  the 
is  name  of  logic,  consistency,  or  wisdom.  It  Is  a 
the      local  reimburaabU   benefit  for   which   the 
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farmer  should  pay  to  aid  agriculture  by  put- 
ting water  on  acres,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
Is  not  a  local  but  a  national  and  nonreim- 
bursable benefit  for  which  the  farmer  should 
not  pay  to  aid  agriculture  by  holding  water 
off  acres — frequently  the  same  acres  at  differ- 
ent seasons. 

"The  last  Congress  started  a  reexamination 
of  the  reclamation  laws.  The  undertaking 
will  be  resumed  by  the  next  Congress.  Now 
is  the  time  to  liberali2£  the  reclamation  laws. 
Our  ability  to  discharge  the  tasks  we  have 
undertaken  in  great  measure  rests  on  fur- 
ther development  of  the  ever -evolving  rec- 
lamation laws  that  are  both  our  legal  foun- 
dation and  our  actual  celling.  Give  this 
matter  your  full  attention  and  wisdom  in 
the  coming  months  so  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  go  forward  undeterred  to  ovir 
mutual  goal  of  putting  all  the  available 
water  in  the  arid  West  to  useful  work." 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  the  expressed  policy  of 
Mr.  Straus  concerning  the  future  of  rec- 
lamation. Again,  let  me  say  to  you  that  his 
Ideas  apply  with  particular  reality  to  the 
Missouri  Basin.  We  have  a  great  water  re- 
source development  authorized  by  law,  but 
there  Is  much  to  be  done  before  the  Missouri 
River  and  Its  tributaries  are  really  put  to 
work  for  the  people  of  the  basin  and  of  the 
Nation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  13,  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  facing  the 
Eightieth  Congress  is  the  straightening 
out  of  the  relationships  between  Federal 
agencies  and  our  citizenry  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  the  hirelings  of  the 
Federal  Government  work  in  the  capac- 
ity of  servants  rather  than  masters  of 
our  people.  The  relationship  between 
the  agencies  and  the  courts  will  also 
merit  much  attention  by  us  in  the  future 
as  It  has  in  the  past.  A  noteworthy  step 
along  this  line  was  the  passage  by  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  with  which  my 
colleagues  are  familiar.  Nevertheless, 
many  questions  are  arising  from  day  to 
day  over  the  operation  of  that  act;  ques- 
tions such  as  relate  to  the  evidence  re- 
ceivable at  agency  hearings,  the  lawful 
bases  of  agency  decision,  the  limitations 
on  agency  discretion,  the  plenary  scope 
of  judicial  review  of  "legal  wrongs" 
through  agency  action  or  inaction,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  courts  to  review 
agency  decisions  and  grant  relief,  and  so 
forth. 

It  is  essential  to  the  correct  function- 
ing of  this  act  that  our  citizenry  have  a 
clear  idea  about  these  and  other  ques- 
tions. Therefore,  all  the  light  that  can 
be  thrown  on  the  picture  will  be  of  serv- 
ice. Alone  this  Une  I  ask  that  there  be 
Incorporated  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRD,  following  thcbe  brief  remarks, 
the  text  of  an  address  which  our  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  McCaieah],  delivered  before  the 
assembly  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion at  its  last  annual  meeting,  and 
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which  was  subsequently  printed  in  the 
December  194G  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal.  In  it  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  makes  many  interesting 
observations  regarding  the  application  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Improving  Administkative  Jt7stics:  Heabincs 
AND  EviDENci:;  Scope  of  Judicial  Review 

(By  Pat  McCaeean) 

It  is  a  great  source  of  gratification  to  me  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  tbe  legal 
profession  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
here  gathered  in  annual  assembly.  To  Im- 
prove and  perfect  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice is  the  aim  of  all  of  us.  and  certainly  this 
Is  the  time  and  the  place  to  talk  about  it. 

It  is  often  a^6umed  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  justice.  There  is  said  to  be  arbi- 
trary justice,  which  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  conflict  of  words.  Then  there  is 
Jvistice  according  to  law.  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  establish.  There  is  the  justice  of  legisla- 
tures, of  courts,  and  of  admin  is  crators  or 
executives.  It  is  primarily  of  the  latter  In- 
strumentalities of  justice  that  I  sp^ak  today; 
but  of  course — so  long  as  our  Constitution 
survives — they  do  not  and  cannot  operate 
independently  of  Congress  and  the  judiciary. 

There  are  four  things  that  I  want  to  say 
about  administrative  Justice:  First,  because 
we  are  an  imaginative  people  and  because 
we  repard  principle  highly,  justice  «ith  us  is 
something  different  than  mere  cflBcial  fiat. 
Second,  because  from  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment of  this  land  we  have  been  devoted  to 
the  tenets  of  representative  government, 
legislation  does  and  must  play  a  major  part 
in  all  matters  of  Justice.  Third,  because 
after  a  century  and  a  half  of  national  his- 
tory we  have  just  now  adopted  an  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  it  is  Important  to  ex- 
amine its  broader  aspects.  And  fourth,  be- 
cause only  a  beginning  has  as  yet  been  made, 
a  word  should  be  said  respecting  the  tasks 
that  remain  to  be  done  In  the  Immediate 
future. 

I.   JXTSnCK  IS  OIFFSRXNT  FSOM  OFFICIAI.  FIAT 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
opens  with  the  declaration  of  purpose  of  the 
American  people  to  establish  Justice.  Such 
a  purpose  requires  that  government  regula- 
tion be  pursued,  and  that  controversies  be 
settled,  upon  an  ethical  and  rational  basis. 
The  means  to  that  end  are  the  laws  of  the 
land.  The  vehicles  by  which  they  are  applied 
are  the  courts  and.  of  late  years,  the  admin- 
istrative agencies  of  the  United  States.  Both 
courts  and  agencies,  it  should  go  without 
saying,  must  operate  not  only  within  the  laws 
but  within  the  purpose  of  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution. 

However,  two  contrary  points  of  emphasis 
have  gained  considerable  currency  in  the  last 
decade  or  so.  The  first  might  almost  be 
called  the  cult  of  discretion.  The  other  is  the 
assumption  that  whatever  is  ofik:ial.  or  cfB-. 
daily  done,  is  necessary  and  therefore  lawful. 
While  discretion  has  Its  place  and  govern- 
ment must  operate,  it  should  require  no  ar- 
gument to  demonstrate  that  constant  empha- 
sis on  these  two  themes  will  inevitably  de- 
stroy government  according  to  law  and  sub- 
stitute mere  flat  In  the  place  of  Jiutlce. 

Law  versui  arbitrary  poictr 

Where  law  ends,  arbitrary  power  twglns. 
If  ttac  laws  may  be  bent  to  t^e  preferences  of 
any  dbclal  agent  or  tribunal,  they  cease  to  be 
laws,  and  become  merely  advisory  declara- 
tions of  the  legislature.  But  this  Nation  was 
founded  upon  tbe  premise,  enunciated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Indei^endence,  that  all  ar- 
bitrary executive  pcv.er  Is  to  be  avoided.  It 
la  therefore  unsound  and  unwise  to  divide 
government  into  matters  of  law  and  matters 


of  discretion,  becatise  such  a  division  implies 
that  the  one  is  as  proper  as  tbe  other.  Al- 
though we  may  never  wholly  achieve  it  in 
all  details,  the  whole  theory  and  cast  of  our 
Government  is  th.it  it  is  a  government  of  law. 
rather  than  a  government  of  men.  Discre- 
tion is  merely  the  inescapable  or  uninten- 
tional residue. 

Nor  Is  It  any  more  valid  to  divide  the  field 
Into  matters  of  law  and  matters  of  govern- 
ment. While  it  is  often  convenient  to  refer 
to  the  mixed  fie'd  of  law  and  government. 
we  do  not  rtiean  thereby  that  matters  of 
government  are  beyond  the  law.  Under  cur 
constitutional  system,  governmental  powers 
must  be  exercised  within  the  law. 

The  aim  of  all  laic  mvst  be  justice 
In  connection  with  either  discretion  or 
government,  it  is  important  also  to  bear  in 
mind  that  law  means  not  merely  tbe  letter 
of  the  statutes.  The  aim  of  all  law  is  jus- 
tice. Justice  is  the  aim  of  statutory  law 
It  is  the  aim  of  judge-made  law  It  must 
also  be  the  aim  of  administrative  law.  We 
will  do  well,  therefore,  to  emphasize  both 
law  and  Justice  In  considering  administra- 
tive powers  and  processes.  Otherwise  the 
law  and  the  methods  of  applying  it  become 
nothing  more  than  a  fa'se  front  behind 
which  arbitrary,  unethical,  ard  irrational 
opcrr.tlons  proceed  unrestrained. 

My  point  here  is  that  we  must  begin  with 
a  firm  basis — that  we  seek  justice  according 
to  law.  that  discretion  must  play  a  subordi- 
nate part,  and  that  governmental  processes 
derive  no  validity  from  the  mere  fact  that 
they  are  official.  We  may  at  times  fancy  that, 
as  a  practical  people,  we  can  safely  deviate  a 
bit  here  and  there:  but  we  do  so  at  our  peril 
and.  after  each  such  indulgence,  the  task  of 
bringmg  our  Government  again  into  line 
with  our  ideal  must  be  given  a  high  priority. 

II.    LEGISLATION     MUST    SET    TH5:    STANOABD6    FOR 
AOMINISTEATIVE   AGENCIES 

As  a  regular  matter,  bow  are  we  to  achieve 
Justice  according  to  law?  I  have  said  that 
the  means  and  the  vehicles  to  that  end  are 
the  laws  and  the  tribunals  of  the  land.  Here 
the  laws  have  a  dual  function.  Statutes 
create  and  fashion  the  tribunals,  and  they 
state  the  "law"  in  Its  usual  sense  of  sub- 
stance and  procedure. 

It  Is  at  this  point,  however,  that  we  reach 
a  crossroads  In  the  field  of  administrative 
Justice.  Those  who  lean  toward  administra- 
tive absolutism  maintain  that  statutes 
should  create  and  empower  agencies — but 
should  go  no  further.  Yet  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  regime  of  law,  there  are  several 
obvious  answers  to  that  new  political  creed. 

If  there  is  no  statutory  law  respecting  pro- 
cedure, administrative  processes  are  left  to 
be  regulated  solely  under  the  broad  plirases 
of  the  Constitution.  But  the  Constitution 
does  not  mention  administrative  agencies  or 
fimctions.  In  fact,  it  contains  the  barest 
passing  reference  to  executive  departments 
of  government.  Its  framers  assumed  that 
laws  would  be  made  by  Congress  and  applied 
by  the  courts.  They  assumed  that  trial  by 
Jury  would  supply  additional  popular  safe- 
guards. They  assumed  that  limitations  on 
criminal  law  processes  would  preserve  civil 
liberties.  Yet  administrative  Justice  is  sub- 
ject to  none  of  these  limitations. 

Law  must  regulate  and  control  the  ofeneteM 
Even  more  Important  is  the  fact  that  tbe 
Constitution  Is  not,  and  was  not  intended  to 
be.  a  code  of  law.  It  sets  up  a  form  of  gov* 
ernment.  Administrative  Justice  has  been 
engrafted  upon  that  form.  It  remains  for 
us  to  provide  a  realm  of  law  within  which 
administrative  affencles  are  to  operate,  Jtut 
as  law  has  been  provided  for  courts  to  ad- 
mlnUter  and  a  Judicial  code  baa  been  de- 
veloped. Both  substantive  and  prooedtiral 
law  have  been  provided  for  courts. 

There  U  more  reason  to  do  both  for  admin- 
istrative agencies,  because  courts  may  draw 
upon  the  principles  of  tbe  common  law  and 


long  tradition  has  given  them  a  mode  of 
procedure — whemas  agencies  do  not  profess 
to  be  bound  by  tradition  and  claim  no 
descent  from  the  common  law. 

Piecemeal  regulation  toUl  not  do 

It  is  sometimes  said  that,  although  these 
things  may  be  true,  the  substantive  srd  pro- 
cedural law  applicable  to  an  administrative 
agency  should  be  prescribed  piecemeal,  for 
that  agency  alone."  In  other  fields,  however, 
we  Instinctively  and  diligently  seek  uniform- 
ity and  conformity  in  matters  of  procedure. 
Diversity  merely  feeds  confusion,  which  Is  a 
great  vice  in  any  form  of  government  and 
operates  to  defeat  the  very  purposes  of  good 
govijrnment.  Moreover,  when  administrative 
agencies  are  created  or  when  additional  pow- 
ers are  given  to  them,  it  Is  because  there  is 
some  Immediate  and  Important  public  Issue 
to  be  settled.  The  question  is  whether  to 
regulate  or  not  to  regulate,  and  if  so  to  what 
extent,  rather  than  how,  to  regulate.  It  is 
utterly  impractical  to  expect  Congress,  at 
such  a  time,  to  enact  a  complete  procedural 
law  for  one  agency  or  one  function.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
procedural  provisions  respecting  particular 
adriinistratlve  agencies  are  often  fragmen- 
tary, ususdly  hastily  improvised,  and  some- 
times unwisely  imitative. 

These  answers  will  not  satisfy  those  who 
are  distrustful  of  written  law  and  who  there- 
fore seek  to  reduce  legal  processes  to  nothing 
more  than  individual  Judgments  or  orders  In 
particular  cases.  Nor  will  they  satisfy  those 
who  are  distrustful  of  legislation  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  and  who 
advocate  instead  the  delegation  of  legislative 
and  Judicial  powers  to  bodies  of  appointed 
specialists. 

The  necessity  for  law  making  by  Congress 

But  if  we  are  to  have  law  in  this  field,  we 
must  have  legislation.  If  our  legislation  is 
to  be  sound  and  wise,  it  must  be  grounded 
upon  an  understanding  of  the  whole  field  of 
administrative  justice  If  it  is  to  regularize, 
simplify,  and  make  workable  that  field,  then 
it  must  apply  to  all  agencies  and  all  func- 
tions. The  need  has  been  recognized  by  moet 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  oversee  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws." 

On  June  11.  1946.  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  tbe 
land.'  It  was  the  culmination  of  many  years 
of  official  studies,  legislative  bearings,  and 
cooperative  discussions.'  It  is  drawn  on  a 
functional  basis,  and  hence  applies  to  all 
agencies  or  operations  within  Its  terms.  The 
Gordlan  knot  has  thus  been  cut.  We  have 
made  a  beginning.  Let  us  examine  what  It  is 
and  what  it  means. 


'  "Until  now  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  set  up  in  the  organic  act  creating 
a  new  agency  at  least  a  rough  outline  of  pro- 
cedures suitable  to  its  distinctive  ftmctlons." 
Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jaclcson.  memo- 
randum accompanying  veto  message  relating 
to  the  Walter-Logan  bUl  (H.  Doc.  986.  76th 
Cong.,  p.  8). 

» In  1938  the  Attorney  General  jwl vised  the 
President  that  "there  is  a  need  for  procedural 
reform  In  the  wide  and  growing  field  of  ad- 
ministrative law"  (8.  Doc.  8.  77th  Cong.l .  In 
1945  the  Attorney  General  stated:  "The  time 
is  ripe  for  some  mcMMfa  of  eontrol  and  pre- 
scription by  legislation.  I  eannot  a^ree  that 
there  Is  anything  inherent  in  the  subject  of 
administrative  procedure,  however  oomslM 
it  may  be,  which  defies  workable  eocUlMi- 
tlori"  (8.  Rept.  763.  79th  Cong.,  p.  Ml. 

•Public.  No.  404.  79th  Cong.,  ch.  994.  cn- 

tltUtd  "An  act  to  improve  the  administration 

of  Justice  by  prescribing  fair  administrative 

-procedure."     For    tha   coiiacted    laglalatlva 

documenu.  see  8.  Doe.  Mt.  THh  Oong. 

•  f9ee  H.  Rept.  1980,  79th  Cong  .  p.  7  et  aaq.: 
and  8.  Bept.  782.  79th  Cong.,  p.  1  et  scq.; 
CoMCBcaaiOMAL  RBCoaa.  vol.  93,  pt.  3.  p.  2146 
et  leq. 
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ni.  aooR  AKs  siGNtncANcz  or  TKX  ADMtNprSA 

TTVK   PSOCXUUIC  ACT 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
many  subjects,  which  combine  into  an 
penaable  whole.     It  recognizes  that  adiilnls 
tratlve  agencies  both  make  and  appi  r 
exercising  legislative  as  well  as  Judicial 
tlons.'  and  that  they  Operate  througl 
Informal    and    formal    lor    hearing) 
dures.*    Agencies  are  defined  and 
exceptions  have  been  drawn.' 

The  approach  Is  summarized  in 
lowing  words  of  the  report  of  the 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
States:  " 

"The  principal  problenas  of  the 
have  been:  First,  to  distinguish  between  dif- 
ferent   types    of    administrative    opei  itions 
Second,  to  frame  general  requirements 
cable  to  each  type  of  operation 
set  forth  those  requirements   in  cle^r 
simple  terms.     Fourth,  to  make  sure 
bill  IS  complete  enough  to  cover  th( 
field. 

"The  committee  feels  that  It  has 
the  mistake  of  attemptUig  to  overslnably 
measure.    It  has.  therefore,  not  hesltpted 
state    functional    classifications   and 
tlons  where  those  could  be  rested  upfcn 
grounds.     In  so  doing,  it  has  been  thi 
vUtlng  policy  to  deal  with  types  of 
as  such  and  In  no  case  with  administrative 
agencies  by  name.     •     •     • 

"The  committee  feels  that  adminiktrativ 
operations  should  be  treated  as  a  wtfole 
the  neglect  of  some  link  defeat  the 
of  the  bUl.     •     •     • 

"The  bill     •     •     •     Is  not  a  specipcation 
of   the  details  at  administrative 
nor  is  It  a  codification  of  adminlstrat|v 
Instead,  out  of   long  consideration 
the  light  of  the  studies  heretofore  mentioned 
there  ha*  tttmi  framed  an  outline  qt  mini 
mvun  bMtc  Mientlals.     •     •     • 

"The    bill    is    designed    to    afford 
affected  by  administrative  powers  a 
knowing  what  their  rights  are  and 
may  be  protected.     By  the  same  tol(en 
mlnlstrators    are    provided    with    a 
cotirse  to  follow   in  making  administrative 
determinations.     The     Jurisdiction 
courts  is  clearly  stated.     The  bill 
vldes  for  public  information,  admin 
operation,  and  Jtidicial  review." 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  assume 
statute  Is,  as  Its  framers  intended 
complete  and  plenary. 

Nine  basic  premises  of  the 

The  terms  of  the  statute  are.  of 
technical.    The  legislative  documeni  s 
accompany  it  tend  to  explain  the  me  i 
particular  words  and  phrases.     Thl 
the  place  to  enter  upon  a  discussioi  t 
minute  applications  of  its  several  pn  ivlsions 
However,    it    will    fittingly    supplem 
general  description,  which  I  have 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  basic 
the   legislation.     There    are    nine 
illustrate  the  purpose  and  the  cov 
this  statute: 

1.  The   first  of  these   basic 
already  tfeen  indicated.     The  field  ol 
Istrative  Jtistice  can  and  must  be  m:  .de 
Ject  to  democratic  legislative  process  js 
mlntetratiTe  agencies  can  and  must 
by  the  statutory  law  of  the  land. 
they  have  duties  as  well  as  power  i 
are  not  ambaasadors  plenipotentiary 
scribed  by  no  rules  save  what  they 
call  the  good  of  the  stat«.    They 
agents,  bound  by  the  scope  of  their 
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and  commanded  to  do  Justice  In  th«  execu- 
tion of  the  law».»  1 
Eliminating  mystery  and  confusion 
a.  Administrative    agencies    have    an    af- 
firmative duty  to  make  known  to  the  public 
their  organization,  methods,  and  procedures 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  adminis- 
trative ftaictions.'"    This  may  be  something 
new.  but  it  is  indispensable  if  the  mystery 
and  confusion  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ad- 
ministrative process.    Courts  operate  in  the 
narrow   territorial  confines  of  Judicial  dis- 
tricts,   but    agencies    have    a    country-wide 
Jurisdiction.    Court  organization  is  minutely 
prescribed  by  statute,  while  agencies  are  left 
to  devise  their  own  set-ups.    Court  procedure 
has  been  standardized  by  the  centuries  in  its 
essentials,  while  administrative  methods  are 
new.    For  these  reasons,  informational  rule- 
making by  administrative  agencies  is  neces- 
sary. 

3.  In  the  matter  of  the  exercise  of  legis- 
lative powers  the  fundamental  premise  of  the 
new  statute  Is  that — even  where  statutes  do 
not  require  a  hearing — the  public  has  a  right 
to  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  rule  making  and  official  action  therein 
must  be  expressly  taken  upon  a  rational 
basis  and  for  a  legitimate  purpose." 

The  sejMration  of  judicial  functions 

4.  In  the  field  of  adjudication  the  act  re- 
quires an  amplitude  of  notice,  availability  of 
settlement  opportunities,  and  the  separation 
of  functions.  In  other  words,  the  premise 
is  that  the  exercise  of  Judicial  functions  by 
administrative  agencies  must  be  truly  Ju- 
dicial in  essential  form  and  actual  sub- 
stance.'- 

5.  Star-chamber  proceedings  are  outlawed. 
No  one  may  be  denied  the  right  to  be  accom- 
panied, represented,  and  advised  by  counsel, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.^ 

Limitations  on   investigations 

6.  Investigatory  processes  are  limited  to 
those  required  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
Just  administration  of  the  laws.  In  this 
connection  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  put  the  matter  very  well  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  " 

"This  section  is  designed  to  preclude  'fish- 
ing expeditions'  and  investigations  beyond 
Jurisdiction  or  authority.  It  applies  to  any 
demand,  whether  or  not  a  formal  subpena 
is  actually  issued.  It  Includes  demands  or 
requests  to  Inspect  or  for  the  submission  of 
reports.  An  investigation  must  be  substan- 
tially and  demonstrably  necessary  to  agency 
operations,  conducted  through  authorized 
and  cJtBcial  representatives,  and  confined  to 
the  legal  and  factual  sphere  of  the  agency 
as  provided  by  law.  Investigations  may  not 
disturb  or  disrupt  personal  privacy,  or  tin- 
reasonably  Interfere  with  private  occupation 
or    enterprise.     They   should   be   conducted 
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so  as  to  interfere  In  the  least  degree  com- 
patible with  adequate  law  enforcement." 

Similarly,  the  Issuance  of  actual  subpenas 
must  be  equal,  rational,  and  authorized:  and 
any  subpena  is  contestable  prior  to  or  upon 
enforcement." 

Requirements  as  to  hearings 

7.  Statutory  hearings,  whether  in  the  field 
of  rule  making  or  adjudication,  must  gener- 
ally conform  to  the  accepted  modes  of  re- 
ceiving proof  in  nonjury  cases  and  of  testing 
proof."  It  would  be  possible  to  expand  on 
this  subject  at  some  length,  but  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  these  provisions  will  become 
more  apparent  In  connection  with  the  mat- 
ter of  administrative  decisions,  which  are 
the  crux  of  administrative  Justice. 

Where  statutes  require  a  hearing,  the  act 
requires  that  the  exclusive  record  for  de- 
cision be  made  in  open  hearing,'-  that  de- 
cisions be  made  by.  6r  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of.  hearing  officers. "  and  that  the  pri- 
vate parties  concerned  be  given  full  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  the  decision  process." 
In  short,  the  administrative  decision  is  made 
part  and  parcel  of  the  hearing  In  order  to 
assure  that  the  hearing  performs  the  func- 
tion for  which  it  Is  intended  and  to  prevent 
the  decision  from  departing  from  the  evi- 
dence and  the  Issues. 

The  fundamental  requirement  respecting 
statutory  hearings  and  decisions  is  that  ad- 
ministrative action  must  be  taken  "upon  ■ 
consideration  of  the  whole  record  •  •  • 
and  as  supported  by  and  In  accordance  with 
the  reliable,  probative,  and  substantial  evi- 
dence." ^  The  Agency  must  show  ujxjn  the 
record  Its  "ruling  upon  each"  finding  or  con- 
clusion proposed  or  exception  presented  and 
agency  decisions  must  include  not  merely 
findings  and  conclusions  but  "the  reasons  or 
basis  therefor,  upon  all  the  material  issues 
of  fact,  or  discretion  presented  "." 

Tests  as  to  the  evidence 

The  act  is  therefoie  plain — if  not  Indeed 
redundant — to  the  effect  that  evidence,  is- 
sues, and  decisions  are  a  single  whole,  that 
the  decision  may  not  be  made  except  upon 
and  in  accordance  with  the  evidence,  and 
that  the  evidence  must — as  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  report  states — meet  the 
tests  of  reliability  and  probity  "prevailing  in 
courts  of  law  or  equity  in  non-administra- 
tive cases."  " 

The  same  premise  is  no  less  plain  where 
no  administrative  hearing  is  required  or 
where  subjects  are  excepted  from  the  hear- 
ing requirements  of  sees.  4,  5,  7,  and  8.« 
Section  6  (d)  requires  every  agency  to  state 
its  procedural  or  other  grounds  for  the  de- 
nial of  any  request  in  rule  making  or  ad- 
judication. If  there  is  no  statutory  admin- 
istrative record  upon  which  such  a  denial  Is 
tested,  then  the  act  provides  for  Judicial 
ln<juiry  into  the  facts,  "to  the  extent  that 
the  facts    |are)    relevant   to   any   pertinent 


^See  sec.  9  (a)  and  the  definitions  in  sec. 
2  (f). 

'"  See  sec.  3.  Some  of  the  effects  of  the 
public  information  requirements  of  sec.  3 
are  illustrated  by  the  Federal  Register  of. 
September  11,  in  which  Federal  agencies  were 
required  to  publish  their  organl2»tlon  and 
procedure  not  theretofore  made  available 
to  the  public. 

"  See  sec.  4.  particularly  subsecs.  (a)  and 
(b) .  The  remaining  sul>sectlons  further  the 
objective  stated  in  the  text. 

''  See  sec.  5  as  supplemented  by  sees.  7  (a). 
8  (a),  and  11.  Subeec.  (d)  of  sec.  5  adds  an 
adminlstratlTe  duty  to  issue  declaratory  or- 
ders in  proper  cases.  Subsecs.  (a)  and  (d) 
of  sec.  6  supplement  sec.  5  by  providing  for 
Infomal  (that  la.  nonhearlng)  procedurea, 
Sec.  9  (b)  adds  special  requirements  respect- 
ing licensing  procedure*. 

>*8ec.  eiat.    See  also  sec.  6  (bl. 

>«Sac.  e  (b)  and  H.  Rept.  IMO.  7»th  Cong., 
p.  St. 


See  also  Senate  committee 
House  committee  report,  pp. 


'*  Sec.  6(c);  Senate  committee  report,  p.  20; 
House  committee  report,  p.  33. 

"Sec.  7  (C).  See  the  extensive  legislative 
history  respecting  this  provision,  for  which 
purpose  S.  Doc.  248,  79th  Cong.,  provides  a 
convenient  collection  and  index. 

"Sec.  7  (d). 

»"  Sec.  8(a).    See  also  sec.  5  (c). 

"Sec.  8  (b). 

*«Sec.  7   (c). 
report,  p.  22: 
36-37. 

''Sec.  8  (b). 

*^  Senate  committee  report,  p.  22. 

*»  In  the  comparatively  unusual  case  where 
there  Is  statutory  provision  for  a  hearing  and 
consequently  for  decision  upon  th*  reooni 
therectf  but  the  subject  Is  exempt  trom  aMB. 
4.  5.  7.  or  8.  sec.  10  (e)  (B)  (5)  nevertheless 
requires  substantial  evidence  uhlch.  as  th* 
commltt**  reporu  point  out,  auai  meet  the 
t**u  ot  a*c.  7  (cl.  a**  aanat*  oommittee 
r«port.  p,  at;  Bouat  committM  (vport.  p.  M. 
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Isaoe  of  law  presented."*'  Whether  or  not 
tttete  is  a  statutory  administrative  hearing. 
It  is  therefore  undeniably  a  major  premise 
of  the  statute  that  administrative  action  of 
any  sort  must  be  tested  by  facts,  that  the 
facts  must  be  proved  upon  a  record,  and  that 
the  proof  must  meet  the  tests  familiar  In 
traditional  Anglo-American  Judicature. 

Questions  of  lav:  are  for  the  courts 
8.  So  much  for  questions  of  fact.  But 
what  of  questions  of  law?  The  act  simply 
and  expressly  provides  that  courts  "shall  de- 
cide all  relevant  questions  of  law,  interpret 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions,  and 
determine  the  meaning  or  applicability  of  the 
terms  of  any  agency  action.'-^  Its  ftirther 
premie,  moreover,  is  that  discretion  must 
be  exercised  In  a  sound  and  rational  manner, 
and  within  the  objectives  permissible  imder 
the  law.  Not  only  is  that  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  statute,  but  the  act  expressly  pro- 
vides both  for  the  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  test  the  exercise  of  discretion  and 
for  Judicial  review  of  matters  of  discretion. 
Thtis.  statements  of  grounds  are  required 
where  denials  occur  in  informal  or  nonliear- 
Ing  cases  of  rule  making  or  adjudication.'* 
Investigative  powers  may  be  exerclded  only 
"as  authorized"  and  "in  accordance  with" 
the  law  and  the  facts."  In  statutory  hear- 
ing cases  subject  to  section  8  the  agency 
must  make  findings  and  conclusions,  and 
state  the  reaeons  and  basis  therefor,  "upon 
all  the  material  issues  of  •  •  •  discre- 
tion presented  on  the  record."**  A  declara- 
tory order  may  be  issued  or  refused  only  in 
the  exercise  of  "sound  discretion."  =» 

Judicial  review  of  agency  discretion 
Judicial  review  is  suspended  only  "so  far 
as"  Bgency  action  is  ""by  law"  committed  to 
agency  discretions.^  Committed  "by  law" 
means,  of  course,  that  claimed  discretion 
must  have  been  intentionally  given  to  the 
agency  by  the  Congress,  rather  than  as- 
sumed by  It  in  the  absence  ct  express  state- 
ment of  law  to  the  contrary.  "Abwae  of 
diseretlon'*  Is  eapressly  made  reviewable." 
It  should  come  to  no  one  as  a  surprise, 
therefore,  that  the  measure  was  explained  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  providing  for 
JtBAeial  review  of  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
discretion  or  of  th*  eBercise  of  discretion 
based  on  unsound  reasoning  * — or  that  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representattves  it 
wae  explained  in  the  following  words:  " 

"There  are  exempted  [from  Judicial  review) 
matters  to  the  extent  that  they  are  by  law 
committed  to  the  abeoltrte  discretion  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  There  has  been  much 
misunderstanding  andconfteion  of  terms  re- 
specting the  discretion  of  sfrencies.  They  do 
not  have  authority  in  any  case  to  act  blindly 
or  arbitrarily.  They  may  not  willfully  act 
or  refuse  to  act.  Although  like  trial  courts 
they  may  determine  facts  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  determine  ccsilUcting  evidence, 
they  cannot  act  in  disregard  of  or  contrary 
to  the  evidence  or  without  evidence.    They 


••■•c.  10  (e)  (B)  (6);  Hotiae  committee 
mpart,  p.  45;  and  see,  to  the  same  effect.  Sen- 
ate committee  report,  p.  28. 

»8ec.  10  (e). 

*■  Sec.  8  (d) .  It  applies  to  formal  or  statu- 
tory-hearing cas*s  as  well,  although  see.  8  (b) 
makes  that  unnecessary  in  most  such  in- 
stances. 

"Sees.  6  (b)  and  6  (c).  See  also  point  (6) 
in  the  text,  supra. 

»  Sec.  8(b).  See  Senate  committee  report, 
pp.  24-29:  House  committee  report,  p.  S9. 

*  Sec.  5  (d) .  See  Senate  committee  report, 
p.  18;  House  committee  report,  p.  31. 

**See  introductory  clause  to  sec.  10. 
''Sec.  10(e)  (B)  (II.    See  the  House  com- 
mittee report,  p.  S5.  n.  S. 

*  OoHCoaxoHAi.  RacoiD.  voL  88.  pt.  S.  p. 

aisa. 

**  CoMcasssiONAX.  Racoao,  vol  93,  pt.  6,  p. 


may  not  take  alBraattve  or  negative  action 
without  the  factual  basis  required  by  the 
laws  under  which  they  arc  proceeding.  Of 
course,  they  may  not  proceed  in  disregard  of 
the  Conatittition.  statutes,  or  other  limita- 
tions recognized  by  law." 

It  wotild  be  hard,  therefore,  for  anyone  to 
argue  that  this  act  did  anything  other  than 
cut  down  the  "cult  of  discretion"  so  far  as 
Federal  law  i*  concerned. 

Plenary  review  of  "legal  wrong"  by  action 
or  inaction 

9.  Finally,  the  act  expressly  provides  not 
only  that  every  instance  of  "legal  wrong" 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  •*  but  that 
adequate  intermediate  judicial  relief  shall  be 
provided.'^  that  inaction  sh^  be  as  much 
subject  to  review  as  excessive  action."  and 
that  every  recognized  type  of  question  of 
law — Including  supporting  evidence  for  find- 
ings upon  which  agency  action  rests  ** — shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  review .=*  It  is.  therefore, 
a  major  premise  of  the  statute  that  Judicial 
review  is  not  merely  available  but  is  plenary 
in  every  proper  sense  of  the  word.  No  ad- 
ministrative agency  need  fear  it  so  long  as 
administrative  operations  accord  with  law, 
b«t  no  cltlaen  need  complain  that  he  is  with- 
out it  If  he  has  been  subjected  to  Injtiry  be- 
yond the  law. 

None  of  these  premises  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  will  bear  attack,  unless 
the  concept  of  justice  according  to  law  Is  to 
be  abandoned.  There  is  no  half-measure  or 
middle  road.  However,  the  statute  need  not 
be  viewed  as  a  strait-Jacket  for  admirustra- 
tlve  agencies.  Except  so  far  as  there  may 
be  other  or  "outside"  requirements  of  law." 
it  aimpUfles  as  well  as  directs  administrative 
processes.  Ofllctal  compliance  will  set  at  rest 
endless  bickering  and  discussions  as  to  what 
is  proper  procedure.  Under  the  act.  agency 
action  may  be  attacked — but  it  can  be  as 
sisoply  defended.  If  indeed  there  is  any  dan- 
ger to  good  and  efficient  government  in  the 
act.  that  danger  lies  in  its  becoming  merely 
a  form  through  indllTerent  administration, 
reluctant  Interpretation,  or  insuOdent  pub- 
lic understanding. 

IV.  ctarnstnoK  vicilahcx  and  nnrrBxa 

LaCISLATBOlI  AHZ   ESSBm&L 

What  of  the  future?  Government  Is  al- 
wajrs  restless.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  we 
live  In  an  era  of  governmental  violence  hi 
many  parts  of  the  globe  and  that  we  have 
juBt  completed  the  shooting  phase  of  the 
greatest  war  of  our  history  in  order  to  put 
down  such  vi<rfence,  we  wotild  be  foolhardy 
to  assume  that  government  can  stand  still 
at  home  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Those 
who  would  change  our  form  of  government 
may  for  the  moment  at  least  be  reduced  to 
a  remnant,  but  nevertheless  government  will 
continue  to  do  things,  to  undertake  new  pro- 
grams, and  to  devise  new  meastires  to  allevi- 
ate the  evils  of  the  day. 

In  the  field  of  administrative  Justice  we 
as  a  nation,  seeking  either  to  maintain  or 
perfect  our  domestic  Institutions,  should 
forge  ahead  along  two  main  lines:  First,  we 
should  enforce  and  expand  what  we  have 
done  in  the  field  of  jtistice.  Democracy 
must  iK)t  merely  work,  but  must  function, 
to  accord  with  our  ideals,  of  which  Justice 
according  to  law  stands  high  on  the  list  but 


"Sec.  10  (a).  A  right  ot  review  la  thus 
granted,  whether  or  not  particular  statutes 
make  similar  provlsicn.  In  view  of  some  re- 
cent theories,  this  in  itself  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  of  the  act. 

"Sec.  10  (d). 

*'Sec.  10  (•)  (A>.  See  alao  the  dcflnltlons 
IB  subsecs.  (d),  (c).  (f).  and  (g)  of  sec.  2: 
and  see  sees.  6  (a)  and  8  (b). 

^Bk.  10  (e)  (b)  (S)  and  (C).  See.  In  this 
uan— cttrin  tha  Senate  eommlttac  rvport,  pp. 
Ml  M-Sl:  Boob*  ojaunltte*  report,  p.  46;  and 
Item  (7)  1»  tlM  %«tt.  M^pn. 

'Sec.  10  (e)  generally. 

**  Sit  MC.  12.  / 
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rcqutica  constant  eflort  aaA 

dftcally.  we  must  first  be 
ing  legislatlOB  to  this  end  la 
tlve.    Then  we  must  add  to  kt, 
of  diligence  we  retrogresa. 

Indeed,  we  must  not  asstnae  that  what  we 
have  done  so  tar  ts  either  the  end  or  neces- 
sarily the  beat  coun«.  Carefully  stittwl  and 
measured  csperlanee  may  ind^fta  tluin  W9 
should  revise  the  prasBi  adBilaMntliM  t^^ 
tern  entirely.  For  anrnpft*.  thor*  nay  bs 
room  for  the  return  of  certain  functions  to 
the  ordinary  courts  of  the  land,  or  it  may  be 
wise  to  cr«at*  new  courts  to  exercise  fvmc- 
tions  now  ca*ually  committed — or  asbaumed 
to  be  properly  committed — to  executive  agen- 
cies. 

Tliat  is  a  line  of  progress  which  has  been 
made  from  tim*  to  time  in  the  past.  Con- 
gress itseU  has  recently  surrendered  the  legis- 
lative prerogative  respecting  tort  claims  and 
comardtted  the  function  to  the  regular 
courts." 

Cowrta  $hfmid  not  surrender  their  fnnettons 

Secondly,  we  must  give  more  attention  to 
the  substantive  phases  of  legislation  where 
administrative  Justice  is  Involved.  That  ts  a 
duty  which  not  only  Congress  but  every  af- 
fected interest  mtist  face.  Heretofore,  with 
some  notable  exceptions,  the  trend  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  for  legislatures  to  shed 
their  responafbilttics  for  the  making  of  law. 
There  has  been  a  much  too  ready  acceptance 
of  the  idea  that  the  real  work  of  governance 
must  be  left  to  the  experts.  The  courts,  too. 
seem  to  have  beeorae  Imbued  with  the  Idea 
that  the  Judicial  doty  and  function  is  theirs 
to  surrender.  In  fact,  however,  it  may  be 
doubted  that  either  the  Coogreas,  the  courts. 
the  experts,  or  the  public  gain  toy  such  un- 
restrained method.":.  Such  n  trend  will  ulti- 
mately leave  Congress  and  the  courts  with 
little  vital  work  to  perform.  At  the  same 
time  the  administrative  arm  finds  Itself  di- 
rected to  proceed  with  fragmentary  powers 
and  vaguely  stated  atrthorlty. 

It  would  therefore  be  a  great  advance  if  we 
coold  tear  from  our  minds  th*  eeaoepC  that 
legislatures  are  delegating  powers,  for  dda- 
gatlon  loaplles  surrender  and  abdication.  In- 
stead we  should  proceed  upon  the  proper 
theory  that — through  our  legislatures — we 
are  stating  law  as  fulsomely  and  as  accurate- 
ly sa  possttls^  lasving  the  necessary  execution 
to  courts  or  administrative  afsaolaB,  aa  tte 
case  may  be.  By  sbdieatlon,  l«gtalM«Pss  and 
courts  avoid  many  problems,  rather  than 
solve  them.  If  we  wouid  proceed  on  tiie 
premise  that  we  are  stating  Law,  we  would  in 
part  at  least  narrow  the  area  of  doubt  and 
dlBcrcClon. 

Here  indeed  Is  a  field  ol  statssiBaashtp, 
good  gorerament,  and  democracy.  In  which 
all  can  share — legislators,  a 
edueatcrs,  the  pmfaUc,  these  who  ar* 
latcd.  and  the  legal  professiQii.  It  is 
stsaidabte  that  lawyers  tradittonaUy 
Judee-made  Uw  to  be  the  hlgtaaat 
Jurisprudence.  As  a  profession  you 
mtich  concerned  with  qtiestiocs  of  the 
of  government,  the  separation  of  powers,  and 
th*  devrtopment  of  constitutional  law.  Yet 
each  of  you  knows  that,  in  your  daily  ~work. 
statutes  and  regulations  constitute  th*  bulk 
of  the  living  law. 

Owr    fmndrnmentml    concept   of   gomernment 
and  law 

I  commend  to  you,  therefore,  the  propoei- 
tka  that  th*  proper  framing  of  legislation 
T>«*«^*^  daaunantf  aome  of  your  best  talents 
and  attention.  Give  your  best  efforts  to 
such  matters,  fcr  they  are  important  tf  t&* 
Idea  of  juatic*  aeeardtng  to  Uw  Is  to  aorrlv* 
and  flourish. 

Our  new  admlnlstratlve-law  statute  re- 
flects in  letter  and  In  spirit  cur  eoaeepttan 


of 


«*  Public  Law  No.  601.  79th  Ccac~  di.  188. 
tltl*  IV:  FMeral  Tort  Claims  Act.  approved 
August  a.  1946. 
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ptop  t 


of  tht  fundamental   prtnclplM  und«'lytng 
tht  American  Oovernment.    I  would  efP' 
our  Tttva  on  that  aubjtet  thus: 

The  law  ta  not  the  people;  the 
not  the  law.    The  law  U  the  aplrlt  of 
fovernlng  the  people.    If  thla  aplrtt 
ttce,  trnpinglng  aa  tt  ahould  upon  even 
vldxial.  fatla  to  reflect  full  faith,  falls 
•plre  full  credit  and  conhdence.  in  the 
And  minds  of  the  people,  then  there  prefralls 
threat  of  no  mean  maKnltude  to  the 
•trvnfcth  and  the  future  continuation 
form  of  government. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  this  spirit  of  Jfistlce. 
prevailing   in   law    and    In 
finds  a  retting  place  of  confidence 
tentment  In  the  hearu  and  the  mllids 
the  citizenry.  If  each  Individual  Is 
to  believe  that  he  receives  the  same 
of  the  spirit  of  Justice  that  his  brotlter 
celves,  this  Nation  and  this  form  of 
ment.  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  will. 
God.  find  a  course  of  continuation 
welfare  of  civilisation  In  the  centutlea 

COOM. 
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Ytttrant'  Bonus 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKl  I 

or 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

or  rioaiOA 

IN  TKi  HOU8I  or  RiPRisnrTAitvn 

Monday,  January  ii.  tW 

Mr.  PRICE  or  Plortda.    Mr.  Biirnkcr. 
undrr  If «vr  lo  tv\'\^t  Rnd  extr nil   ny  rv 
m«rk«  In  the  PgconD,  I  inrUidc  «  inter 
ftddrfMrd  to  mr  by  »  World  W«r  XX 
v^rmn, 

Mr  ap««k9r,  In  thU  Utter  the  vfter»n. 
Mr  •♦'nbury  D  Ritmr'burniir,  hm  mude 
attinr  itmt*ly  rrmtirk<«  nn  two  imMuttint 
aiibjrotn,     X  l\o\w  rvtiiy  Mrmb^r   )r  thl« 


MuuMf  win  rfKtl  UiiM  Irltor, 


It  full  )w»; 

IMf. 


jAiNaitNMtlH,  h  A  .  ./NKNUry  9. 

llrprf><N»ntMilve  RMttNY  H   l*«t«i, 
N«Hi««  \i/  Mr|H-««mleti««<, 

IT— Otwfhm.  IK  I 

Moet  veterana,  If  polled  nn  the  b^^\\\h  qur«. 
lii»H,  i  believe,  wtmld  be  in  tavur  o(  a  cash 
peyment, 

t  am  not  In  favor  at  a  bo&ui  tot  tbbee  two 
reeaona  rirst.  no  one  In  this  ct)uniiy  owes 
us  a  thing  We  fought  (or  our  count  y— not 
for  »i»mroM»  pUvr  And  second,  ev  n  If 
cos*  could  be  mnde  that  servicemen's  saJ< 
•rtee  were  low  in  comparUun  with  lndui< 
trUl  wegea.  where  would  the  mone  r  come 
trom  to  pey  the  txmus?  In  the  final  analy- 
ale.  It  would  have  to  be  paid  by  rutu  re  gen* 
eratlons  because  my  itrnerntton  cnnnnt  com 
pletely  pay  off  the  New  Deal  «nd  w»;  debta. 
As  tor  me.  I  do  not  wsnt  my  children  .o  have 
to  carry  an  added  debt  load  just  to  |lve  me 
eome  extra  caah. 

Congreea  elMUM  set  up  a  schedule  nji^d  aim 
to  pay  off  fin  MUton  or  the  debt  em  h  year 
Preatdeut  Rooaevelt  used  to  say,  "Debt  rtoesn't 
matter.  We  owe  it  to  ouraelvee?*  V  hy  not 
let  our  party  now  adopt  the  slogan  "Debt 
U  don't  hurt.    We  are  payin  i  them 


loymea 
to  ovn 


The  propoeed  five  billion  annual  <  ebt  re> 
tirement  would  guarantee  a  mlnln  ,um  of 
that  amount  for  business  expanalon  at  d  capl< 
tal  Improvements.  Let's  stop  thinking  up 
new  ways  to  tp  nd  money  and  start  r  <lucing 
the  debt  in  order  to  make  a  better  Nation  for 
the  future. 


i^ 


A  little  publicity  by  our  party  along  theee 
llnea  would  probably  get  the  veter<j»  end 
the  whole  country  behind  It  { 

Tours  very  truly. 

SiABtniT  D.  STONntnuf^ 
4p«  ?*.   Navy  senicf.  3>,   ytttM  in 
PT  boats,  now  tmploytd  m  whitt- 
eoUar  ^0. 


Radio  Address  to  My  Constibients 

.  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  TWr  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13.  1947 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the 
following  radio  address  delivered  by  me 
on  January  11.  1947:  I 

Dear  friend*  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  thanks  (or  all  your 
wonderMl  letters  expressing  approvel  of  the 
return  of  thla  program  to  the  air,  I  an)  glad 
you  like  It  and  will  keep  on  making  Its  con« 
tenia  to  eutt  your  taste. 

To  you  veterans  listening  In,  I  want  to 
iMUe  thla  warning:  January  31  la  the  last 
day  you  can  reinstate  your  wnr^service  In* 
Bvirance  if  you  did  nut  keep  It  In  force  after 
you  left  the  service. 

After  January  SI,  in  order  to  be  a  policy 
holder  you  will  require  a  physical  examlna* 
tii>i\.  Mv  iiUk(tfe*ti>«n  to  you,  In  caae  you  In* 
tend  to  get  relniitntfd  but  hAve  neglected  to 
do  «o.  Is  to  see  the  Veiernna'  AdmiuUtratiun 
before  that  date,  If  X  can  help  you,  let  me 
kn«iw 

Remember,  It  may  not  be  aa  Hky  a  tew 
months  or  years  from  now  to  pas*  a  nhysifal 
eNHminatlon  If  ynu  do  not  attend  ti)  tite  n\nt« 
ter  now  Your  inBuranee  Is  wortih  hoius* 
thing  to  ytni,  Hai\ii  xm  to  It  If  you  van  and, 
ir  you  are  planning  tu,  reliutate  youreelf 
now 

/  A  while  ago,  the  Marine  Oorpe  made  avail- 
able to  me  several  thouMaiut  flatt  books. 
Three  I  distributed  to  you  p««)p|e  pretty 
thorovitfhly  but  I  nuppose  there  were  eome 
who  did  not  reoeivc  them, 

If  you  want  me  to  send  you  one  nf  the  tew 
I  have  left,  write  me.  This  fiag  book  gives  a 
complete  history  of  our  flag,  and  our  Constl> 
tutlon.  It  Is  beautirutly  colored  nnd  has  the 
pictures  of  many  typrs  of  American  flnRs  In 
brlHht  colors.  I  hnve  some  here  in  my  Wash* 
ington  oftlce  and  they  are  yours  for  the 
asking  { 

President  Truman's  speech  before  the  Joint 
aeeaton  of  Congreaa  met  with  oonstdarable 
praise  from  persons  I  came  in  contact  with. 
One  point  he  stressed,  however,  which  might 
be  tukt>n  with  a  grain  of  aalt  was  his  remitrk 
that  the  veterans'  program  Is  now  complete. 

I  s«p|>oee  the  way  you  look  at  that  one  la 
from  yotir  own  personal  standpoint.  Some 
veterans  are  aatufird  with  what  Congreu 
has  done,  but  a  lot  of  others  aren't. 

Mr.  Truman's  premise  that  our  veterana' 
program  is  complete  might  be  aocurate  If 
the  OI  bill  of  righu  were  being  administered 
properly.  I  am  not  erltleiilng  General  Brad- 
ley, but  I  aay  now  as  I  said  a  year  ago— the 
Veterans'  Administration  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  before  perfection  In  dealing  with  our 
veterans   is   realised. 

When  I  voted  for  the  GI  bill  and  Congreaa 
passed  It.  we  were  In  the  midst  of  World  War 
n.  Nobody  could  do  enough  for  the  soldier. 
The  aky  was  the  limit,  they  said. 


But  lately,  a  lot  of  people  hare  changed 
their  tune.  The  veUran  la  laty.  Inda'ent, 
unwilling  to  shoulder  his  burden  In  society, 
they  maintain.  They  talk  somewhat  differ* 
ently. 

With  that  element  I  cannot  agree.  Mr. 
Truman  may  be  right  when  he  aays  we  have 
completed  our  veterans'  program.  Perhapa 
he  means  plans.  Well.  I  always  believed  the 
program  was  completed  when  the  OI  bill  was 
passed. 

That  bin  was  the  veterans'  dream  come 
true.  No  government  ever  proposed  so  much 
for  the  men  who  fought  for  It.  In  this  bill, 
the  soldier  could  hope  for  free  education, 
Job  priority,  decent  medical  and  hospital 
trefltment  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Many  people  have  criticised  me  because  I 
proposed  a  bonus  for  our  veterans.  Rrally. 
I  have  proposed  nothing!  that  Is  not  Included 
In  the  OI  bin.  The  14  000-loan  guarantee  In 
the  OI  bin  Is  a  bonus  whatever  way  you  want 
to  look  at  It.  II  you  don't  believe  me  read 
the  bUl. 

Someday,  the  veteran  will  Insist  the  OI  bill 
be  carried  out.  He  can  count  on  me  to  aee 
him  through. 


Fanners  Guild  Resolutions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirCRNtA 

IN  THE  H0U8I  OP  RtPRBSINTATIVBa 
Monday.  January  JJ,  1947 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Cnltfornla,  Mr, 
Speaker,  at  Iho  request  of  R.  V.  Oarrod, 
chairman  of  California  Farmers,  Inc.,  X 
IncUic'e  herewith  the  following  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  F«rmer.H  Guild  at 
their  annual  convention  at  Monlloello, 
Ind.,  on  December  4, 11)46: 

eoar  or  eaoatranoit 

Whereas  the  aeeeptance  nt  the  principles 
upon  wiurh  Aiueiua  was  rounded  are  ti'ee* 
dom  aiul  tt«ei>on«iitiluy,  and 

Whereas  thi*  oan  only  stem  from  magl« 
mum  agriruUural  prodvietiun  which  In  turn 
OAh  only  be  achieved  by  the  (armers  teoeiv* 
ing  c«wt  itt  prodvirtum  plus  a  reaiouable 
profit  for  hiB  pr(Klucts:  and 

Wiiereas  any  ooat«of.prv)dviciion  formula 
should  give  a  wage  for  the  farmers,  his  em* 
ployeea  and  members  of  hU  family  equiva- 
lent to  that  received  by  those  possessing 
similar  aklll  employed  In  industry:  Now, 
therefore,  be  tt 

Htaoli'td.  That  we  are  on  record  as  relter* 
atlng  our  stand  for  legUlated  minimum 
prices  of  not  leas  than  cost  of  production. 

atrtAL  or  pma 

Whereas  regimentation  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  concepts  of  a  free  people  and  dangerous 
to  their  welNbeIng:  Therefore  be  It 

Hesolved,  That  we  recommend  the  Im- 
mediate abolition  of  the  AAA  and  PMA  and 
all  similar  regulatory  agenolee. 

■TATi  BAsains 
Be  it  resolved.  That  we  oppoae  trade  bar* 
riers  between  States  and  other  political  divl* 
slons  snd  we  urge  the  abolition  of  highway 
barriers  in  the  form  of  discriminatory  taxes 
and  unscieotifle  slie  and  weight  regulations 
on  trucks, 

nrrtTaia  raAsiNo 
Whereas  It  la  a  requisite  of  legitimate 
marketing    of    farm    products    that    these 


markets  ahould  be  free  from  all  forms  of 
racketeering;  and 

Whereas  the  futures  markets  constitute  a 
growing  threat  to  the  farm-price  problem  by 
gambling  on  the  price  of  farm  products,  beat- 
ing down  the  price  thereof  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction, as  witness  the  October  futuree . 
market  crash  in  cotton  and  grain;  and  ' 

Whereas  the  practice  of  commodity  gam** 
bllng  and  Ita  attendant  evils  Is  the  main 
cause    of    much    agricultural    InstabUlty: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  of  Congreae 
Immediate  steps  to  stabilise  larm  prices  and 
eliminate  the  futures  markets. 

T7N>AMX«ICAN    ACTIVmia 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  recommend  that 
Congress  continue  Investigating  un-Ameri- 
can activities. 

acCXPaOCAL-TKAOE  TISATRS 

00  it  resolved.  That  we  demand  of  Con- 
greea to  repeal  the  authority  granted  the 
Preeldent  to  approve  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments without  the  advice  or  consent  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

TAXING   COOPERATIvn 

Whereas  there  Is  being  conducted  a  atrenu* 
ous  campaign  to  press  laws  through  Con- 
gress and  State  legislatures  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  doubling  taxation  on  returns 
received  by  producers  from  the  sale  of  such 
products  as  are  marketed  by  the  farmer- 
owned  cooperative  selling  iiRrnclrs;  and 

Whereas  In  this  modem  age  these  cooper* 
atlvee  are  Just  ns  much  a  part  of  the  farm- 
ers neceesary  equipment  as  his  planting  and 
harvesting  machinery;  and 

Whereaa  these  co-ops  are  on  all  aaseasment 
rolls,  pay  property  and  frnnrhise  taxes  on  all 
real  estate,  buildings,  equipntent,  necessary 
to  perform  their  opcraiioua,  sales  commls* 
slons,  and  stock  on  hiuul;  and 

Whereas  fanners  receiving  money  from  the 
sale  of  their  products  through  their  farmer* 
owned,  niemberBhlp*contr«)Ued  selling  ctiop* 
erativek  pay  both  federal  and  Hiatv  inconte 
taxps  un  Huoh  eNet<««  inoome  as  their  iM-uduve 
returns  them;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  vfiy  evi(i.ent  that  such  tf<xa* 
tlon  would  In  every  sense  of  the  wttrd  be 
double  taxation  and  eliminate  the  aMenriea 

Rerrorminu  this  tisertil  and  necessary  wiMrk 
>r  the  produiTrii.  thereby  autoinntlcnlly  ii\* 
creasing  the  coat  of  living  tur  consumers. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  we  are  in 
favor  of  exempting  capital-stock  oompanlee 
masquerading  ns  cooperatives  from  proper  or 
adequate  taxation;  Therefore  be  it 

Hrsotvrd.  That  we  do  hereby  place  our* 
selves  on  record  as  vigorously  op|K>Mng  such 
proposed  taxation;  and  be  It  further 

RMoJrfd.  That  we  Instruct  our  proper 
BtHte  offlclals  to  so  inform  all  Members  of 
COngreas  and  State  legislatures  of  this  action 
and  respectfully  request  them  to  strenuously 
oppose  the  passage  of  such  legislation  when 
and  If  presented  for  enactment  Into  law. 

LAioa 

Whereas  labor  has  inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  the  right  to  work,  to  quit 
work,  or  to  strike;  Therefore  be  It 

itr*(>h'ed.  That  In  the  public  Interest  we 
ask  labor  to  consider  that  this  freedom  does 
not  contain  the  right  to  compel  others  to 
quit  work  by  force  or  pressure,  nor  the  right 
to  commit  violence  or  violate  a  contract, 
therefore  the  maintenance  of  membership 
or  the  closed -shop  clauses  should  not  be  in 
any  labor  laws. 

WARTIME  cornnAcre 

Whereas  reports  are  widely  current  of  cor- 
ruption In  connection  with  the  letting  of 
war  contracts,  and  the  conduct  of  those  re* 

XCIU-App. 8 


sponsible  for  such  corruption  goes  to  the 
very  foundation  of  a  free  government: 
Therefore  be  It 

iteaolvtd.  That  we  urge  Congreaa  to  thor- 
oughly Investigate  such  reporu  and  fix  the 
reeponalbUlty  for  such  acts  regardless  of 
who  may  be  Involved  and  uke  all  possible 
steps  to  punish  those  responsible  for  same. 

AXMis  roacn  iNoocraiNAnoN 

Whereas  reports  are  current  that  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Ignited  States  have 
been  given  courses  of  study  or  lectures  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  accomplish  their 
orientation  in  leftist  ideologies:  Therefore 
be  it 

Retolvea,  That  we  urge  Congress  to  Inves- 
tigate such  reporu  and.  If  true,  to  fix  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  therefor  and  take  steps  to  Insure 
a  cessation  of  the  same. 


Relief  of  the  Blind 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSI  OF  RIPRBaENTATIVBS 

Monday.  January  JJ,  1947 

Mr.  LgCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ccn* 
OKKSsioNAL  RkcoRD,  I  ask  uhgnlmou:) 
consent  to  Includtt  eight  points  formu- 
lated by  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  in  Its  convention  held  In  St,  Louis 
in  June  of  1848.  These  reMolutlon.<(  wero 
submitted  to  me  by  Mr,  Tom  Jitntren, 
president  of  the  Iowa  A!i>oelatlon  lor  the 
Blind,  and  they  are  as  follows: 

1,  The  retention  of  title  X  of  thr  Social 
Bei'urlty  Act  as  a  separate  title  dealing  ck- 
vltislvety  with  the  blind, 

Comment:  It  la  felt  that  to  deal  etTertlvely 
with  the  eo«tnomlt  uroblrms  of  hiliulness,  aid 
to  the  hliiHl  should  not  he  tuinpetl,  tnui* 
tvuetl  or  "soiainhleU  '  with  all  uiher  (onus  of 
puhllo  aMKlMtai.ee, 

g  Moiii  adequate  relief  ot  the  distress  of 
poverty  nmonit  the  blind. 

('i»ntnent;   The  present  nntlnnal  average 

framed  in  aid  to  the  blind  u  l.l;i  urr  month, 
t  Is  felt  that  this  average  should  be  raised 
to  |7ft, 

8.  The  requirrment  that  the  Biale  exempt 
at  least  a  minimum  of  earnings  anu  other 
Income,  thus  permitting  and  encouraging 
the  blind,  and  which  forbids  the  pauper 
theory  of  aid  to  the  blind. 

Comment:  Under  the  present  arrangement 
the  blind  are  penaliaec  for  any  display  of 
Initiative  or  effort  to  earn  their  own  way  to 
economic  Independence  and  aelf-respect. 

4.  A  system  which  strikes  down  the  abusss 
of  the  "means"  test,  budgeting,  social-worker 
control  of  the  lives  ot  the  blind,  and  «hirh 
forbids  the  pauper  theory  of  aid  to  the  blind. 

Comment:  Under  the  present  system  the 
soctsl  workers  apparently  have  unlimited 
power  to  investigate  every  Intimate  aspect  of 
the  privste  life  of  the  blind  person  to  deter- 
mine his  budget  of  necessities,  and  to  deduct 
all  his  meager  earnings  from  his  aid.  This 
approach  to  aid  has  the  earmarks  of  the 
pauper  theory  of  aid. 

6.  A  safegtiard  permitting  the  States  to 
adopt  their  own  interpretation  of  need, 
eligibility  for  assistance,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  flat  grant  syntem. 

Comment:  it  Is  felt  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  should  lay  down  minimum  require- 
ments upon  the  States — not  maximum  re- 
quirements. The  aim  of  Congress  should  be 
to  establish  a  floor  of  security  for  the  blind 


which  preeerves  self-respect  and  dignity  with- 
out placing  a  celling  on  opportunity  to 
achlew  Independence  and  self-reapect. 

6.  A  system  which  removes  the  limit  of  the 
Federal  Government's  contribution  to  the 
State*,  Increasea  the  Federal  percentage  pay- 
able to  the  poorer  States,  and  Insures  that 
these  Increases  will  be  passed  on  to  the  blind 
rather  than  merely  enriching  the  8t«t«a* 
treasuries. 

Comment:  Adequate  relief  from  the  dis- 
tress of  poverty  among  the  blind  can  l>e  at- 
tained only  when  the  Federal  OoN'ernment 
assumes  its  fair  share  of  aid  expenditures  by 
removing  the  present  limitation  on  matching 
funds  of  $30  per  person  and  by  proportion- 
ately Increasing  Federal  grants  to  poorer 
States 

7.  The  erasure  of  responsibility  of  relatives 
from  all  aid  to  the  blind  laws. 

Comment :  To  Insist  upon  the  responsibility 
of  relatives  for  the  care  of  a  needy  blind  per. 
son  is  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  public  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  a  basic  security  and 
reasonable  opportunity  for  self-support  to 
the  blind 

8.  A  prohibition  of  any  State  requirement 
that  the  recipient  of  aid  to  the  blind  transfer 
his  property  to  the  State. 

Comment'  In  the.  event  that  a  blind  per- 
son's property  Is  cspable  of  producing  income, 
to  deny  him  lt^  use  is  to  deny  him  a  meana 
and  opportunity  of  achieving  Independence 
and  eelf-support. 


Communism  in  Textbooks  Used  and  Paid 
for  by  Govornmtnt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

nr  Miaaouai 

IN  THI  HOUSI  OF  MmmNTATIVM 

Mondoy.  •/onuary  li,  tUf 

Mr,  BINNrrr  of  MlRMUri.  Mr. 
Rpraker,  considerable  Inleifsi  has  been 
nrniiHed  by  ptiblleatlon  of  reports  that 
the  Army  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlMtratlon, 
the  Ubrary  of  Congress,  and  eertaln 
schools  and  eolleges  have  used  or  art 
using,  at  public  expense,  textbooks  advo- 
cating eommunl."<m  or  other  alien  polit- 
ical Ideologies.  I  have  made  some  In- 
vestigation of  the  matter  and  here  will 
lift  the  brass  curtain  and  pre.<(ent  the 
facts  so  far  as  X  have  been  able  to  secure 
them,  X  commend  this  information  to 
attention  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  will  raUe  a  few 
unanswered  questions  to  which  perhapa 
the  committee  can  .^lecure  answers. 

Specifically,  most  of  the  charges  In 
question  pertain  to  two  volumes  entitled 
"Economics;  Principles  and  Problems," 
by  Paul  P,  QemmlU  and  Ralph  H. 
Blodgett.  These  two  textbooks  are  Iden- 
tified by  the  armed  forces  as  Educational 
Manual  EM-763.  prepared  and  selected 
by  the  editorial  staff  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Porces  In,stitute  for  Use  by  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast  Quard. 
They  are  copyrighted  by  the  authors  and 
published  by  Harpers  Bros,  which  In  ita 
sales  promotional  literature  on  the  texts 
lists  195  colleges  and  universities  in  43 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Canada  as  using  or  having  used  the  books. 

These  books  are  not  good  objective 
works  in   economics   but   rather   they 
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d«verly  plead  the  cA&e  for  the  lolU  wing 
propodiioiu.  among  others: 

Plfftt.  AboUtlon  of  Inherttaneea. 

8<:cond.  FMtoiml  ownership  of  &I1  land. 

Third.  BterlliMtton  of  cfrtaln  "octal 
vindftlrabtai.** 

FDurth.  iMTtftRcd  incomr  taxei. 

Fifth.  Bquaimtlon  of  all  lnfom< «. 

S4Xth.  Abandonment  of  the  prlc(  lyi- 

tMB. 

Btventh.  Qovfmmtnt  ownrrahlr  and 
control  of  all  buatnaaa. 

BIghth.  BogtoMwd  RMdlelne. 

Needless  to  say.  these  ideas  are  Ir  har- 
mony with  the  Communist  part  -line 
and  have  no  rightful  place  in  any  ictlv- 
Ity  5ponsored  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Yet,  46.473  sets  of  the  two- 
volume  woric  were  purchased  by  the  Oov- 
emment  for  use  of  the  armed  force  t  at  a 
cost  of  $40,224.81  and  were  u.sed  fo:  over 
2  years.  Royalties  paid  the  auth(  rs  by 
tht  Government  total  $2,362.49.  Cf  this 
amount.  Gemmill  received  71  ptrcent 
and  BlodRott  received  29  percent. 

Who  is  Mr.  Paul  P.  Gemmill  and  \  fho  Is 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Blodgett?  Consid(  rable 
information  about  them  Is  availal  le  In 
Who's  Who  in  America.  Per  Insi  ance, 
we  find  that  Blodgett  is  a  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  II  inois. 
the  author  of  various  articles,  and  likes 
to  play  golf  and  bridge.  The  same 
source  tells  us  that  Mr.  Gemmill  is  £  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Pennsyh  ania. 
He.  too.  is  an  author  of  more  works  than 
those  under  question  here  at  the  mo  nent. 
His  alias  is  Paul  Fleming,  the  mag  cian. 
He  made  his  living  for  a  time  as  a  ]  aagi- 
cian  and  perhaps  he  thinks  that  so  ne  of 
his  remedies  for  the  economic  i  Is  of 
America  will  produce  magical  resuJ  .s.  I 
do  not  doubt  but  that  they  wou  d  be 
different  resiilts  but  there  Is  nothlni  very 
magical  about  Red  fascism. 

Professor  Gemmill,  aUas  Flemim  .  has 
quite  a  record  of  association  with  left- 
wing  groups  and  activities.  For  Inst  ance, 
the  Communist  Daily  Worker.  Ma  ch  5, 
1941.  page  2.  reveals  he  signed  a  !  tate- 
ment  to  the  President  defendinr  the 
Communist  Party.  He  is  reported  i  i  the 
Daily  Worker.  July  19.  1942,  page  4  as  a 
signer  of  an  open  letter  denouncin  i  the 
United  States  Attorney  General,  at  that 
time  Hon.  Francis  Diddle,  for  his  ch  irges 
ajainst  Harry  Bridges  and  the  :om- 
munist  Party.  He  is  quoted  or  ref  ;rred 
to  a  number  of  other  times  by  the  Daily 
Worker  and,  of  course,  is  one  of  hose 
who  has  been  active,  signing  pet  tions 
and  agitating,  for  abolition  of  the  1  louse 
Committee  on  Un-American  Acti  ities. 
But.  enough  of  Gemmill  and  Blodg  ;tt. 

How  does  it  happen  that  the  Go  ern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  specif  cally 
the  Army,  has  purchased  books  w  itten 
by  these  radicals?  Not  many  Armj  men 
studied  the  books.  Only  959  Armv  per- 
sonnel eru-oUed  In  the  course  in  \  hich 
the  books  were  used  from  May  1914  to 
September  1946.  Only  26  actually  :om- 
pleted  the  course.  It  would  ap  aear. 
therefore,  that  a  Government  supi  ly  of 
46.472  sets  was  more  than  sufficient.  But, 
why  were  any  bought? 

The  Army's  Information  and  E(  uca- 
tlon  Dimion.  since  its  inception  ea:  ly  in 
the  war.  has  been  in  charge  of  the  ii  doc- 
trlnatlon.  orientation,  and  educatitn  of 
our  soldiers.  It  conducts  the  troo  )  in- 
formation program,  helps  run  the  A  med 


Forces  Institute,  a  correspondence  school 
for  the  services,  makes  motion  pictures 
dealing  with  specific  aspects  and  prob- 
\tms  of  the  services'  Jobs  and  operates 
the  Army's  radio  broadcasting  stations, 
It  entertains.  ln.strurts.  and  traln.i,  This 
1-*  the  branch  of  the  Army  whlrh  boueht 
the  books  for  said  purposot.  Brlft.  Oen. 
C.  T.  Lanham  Is  presently  the  nesd  of 
this  operation.  He  Is  a  very  courteous 
and  cooperative  gentleman  and  In  nu  way 
responsible  for  the  purchase  or  distribu- 
tion of  the  texts  In  question  which  were, 
I  am  Informed,  adopted  under  flw  reign 
of  his  predeces.^or.  Fred  Osborne,  a  New 
Deal  civilian  President  Roosevelt  brought 
down  from  New  York,  put  In  a  generRl's 
uniform  and  who  has  now  returned  to 
civilian  life.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
gentleman  and  his  subordinates  ever  read 
the  texts  before  they  were  adopted  by  the 
Army  for  use.  But,  the  system  they 
evolved  for  their  selection  was.  briefly,  as 
follows: 

The  United  States  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute adopted  texts  selected  by  its  edi- 
torial staff,  a  project  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education.  Selection  was 
based  upon  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
allegedly  outstanding  educators  at  a 
number  of  educational  institutions 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  size,  geographical 
distribution,  and  academic  standing.  A 
press  release  of  the  War  Department, 
October  4,  1946,  states: 

As  the  result  of  a  survey  made  In  1944 
by  the  editorial  •taff.  the  textbooks  In  ques- 
tion, having  received  the  highest  number 
of  points  were  selected  In  May  of  that  year 
as  the  text  In  economics  for  USAFI. 

The  War  Department  advises  me  that 
the  following  individuals  representing 
the  following  institutions,  listed  the  texts 
in  question  as  first,  second,  or  third 
choice  and  it  was  thereby  selected: 

Prof.  Harvey  A.  Wooster.  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. Ohio;  Pauline  Woodard.  Vanderbilt 
University.  Nashville,  Term,;  Dean  R.  E. 
Glos.  Miami  University.  Oxford,  Ohio; 
Prof.  Dudley  P.  Pegrum,  University  of 
California,  at  Los  Angeles;  Prof.  Shorey 
Peterson,  acting  chairman.  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Dean 
Calvin  B.  Hoover,  Duke  University.  Dur- 
ham. N.  C:  Prof.  Howard  M.  Teaf.  Jr., 
Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Prof. 
T.  H.  Boggs.  Stanford  University.  Cali- 
fornia; Dean  D.  D.  Carroll,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Prof.  C. 
W.  Hasek.  Pennsylvania  State  College; 
Prof.  Donald  English,  Cornell  University. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.;  Prof.  Jesse  S.  Robinson, 
Carleton  College.  Northfield.  Minn.;  Prof. 
P.  H.  El  well,  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Madison;  Dean  Elmore  Peterson,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  at  Boulder;  Prof. 
Clair  Wilcox.  Swarthmore  College,  Penn- 
sylvania: and  Prof.  Lloyd  P.  Rice,  Dart- 
mouth College.  Hanover,  N.  H.  This 
makes  one  wonder  just  how  far  the  Com- 
munists have  infiltrated  the  American 
educational  system,  when  books  recom- 
mended by  such  people  representing  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  can  turn 
up  to  be  Communist  to  the  core.  I  have 
the  names  of  others  involved  which  I 
will  make  available  to  the  committee. 

Before  turning  to  the  final  disposition 
of  these  texts  for  use  by  other  branches 
of  government,  let  us  examine  some  of 
the  exact  language  used  in  them.    My 


Interest  In  these  books  was  Immediately 
aroused  when  I  read  on  page  17  the 
analogy  classifying  Hon.  Bruce  Barton, 
a  former  distinguished  Member  of  thla 
Hou.«te.  at  a  tramp  and  el?«e\vhere  hold- 
ing Hon.  Harold  Laakl,  British  Labor 
Party  radical,  up  to  highest  esteem. 
But,  on  page  18.  we  And  a  plea  for  objec- 
tivity. The  autliors  itftte  by  way  of 
caution  to  the  reader: 

Ho  Rhould  he  from  Missouri,  mslntuining 
n  reccptlvt  but  Kkvpllcal  attuude.  weighing 
critlcnlly  every  scrsp  of  evidence  m  it  makoa 
Its  nppparnnce  and  finally  rendering  n  Judl- 
ctitl  doclMton  that  U  fcM  from  preconceptions 
and  personal  bias. 

I  am  from  Missouri.  Let  us  proceed. 
On  pages  315-316  we  find  some  advice  to 
the  armed  forces  which  is  designed  to 
help  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  half-hearted 
planning : 

It  would  seem  that  a  choice  must  be  made 
between  a  capitalistic  economy  and  a 
planned  economy,  for  extensive  economic 
planning  could  scarcely  be  carried  on  under 
capitalism.  In  a  planned  economy  a  gov- 
ernmental board  or  commission,  appointed 
or  elected,  would  direct  the  economic  activi- 
ties of  the  country.  With  assistance  of  local 
agencies  throughout  the  country,  and  aided 
by  a  great  mass  of  statistical  data,  the  cen- 
tral board  would  decide  what  goods  to  pro- 
duce and  In  what  quantities.  Most  econo- 
mists agree  that  such  economic  planning  is 
impossible  unless  society  as  a  whole,  through 
the  government,  owns  aU  the  nonhuman 
resources  of  production.  That  is.  land  and 
capital  must  be  socialized  II  national  eco- 
nomic planning  is  to  be  effective. 

Shades  of  the  OPA  and  CPA.  This  Is 
the  last  chance  for  free  enterprise. 
Next  time  the  plaimers  will  socialize  the 
land  and  capital.  They  are  doing  it  in 
England  today.  They  have  already  done 
it  in  Russia. 

On  page  521.  of  volume  1,  the  authors 
have  a  statement  they  entitled  "Abolition 
of  Inheritance."   It  reads  as  follows: 

Our  goal  then,  is  equality  of  opportu- 
nity. •  •  •  The  first  move  In  this  direc- 
tion, we  believe,  should  be  the  adoption  of  » 
thoroughgoing  Federal  estate  tax  which  wUl 
prevent  the  piling  up  of  wealth  for  the  use 
of  Individuals  and  will  insure  its  expendi- 
ture in  the  Interests  of  all.  If  this  tax  Is  to 
do  its  full  share  In  reducing  inequalities,  it 
must  take  a  very  large  proportion  of  a  man's 
estate  upon  his  death,  leaving  for  the  heirs 
(apart  from  a  modest  provision  for  direct  de- 
pendents) little  more  than  mere  keepsakes 
which  are  valued  chiefly  for  sentimental 
reasons. 

Shades  of  the  Kremlin  and  Karl  Marx! 
The  authors,  in  their  so-called  objective 
analysis,  continue  in  this  vein: 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  an 
estate  tax.  If  it  was  not  to  be  evaded,  would 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  gift  tax  which 
would  prevent  the  transfer  of  property  in 
anticipation  of  death,  or  would  at  least  tax 
such  transfers  at  a  high  rate.  •  •  •  To 
prevent  evasion  of  Income  taxes  (which  the 
authors  suggest  be  made  confiscatory  along 
the  lines  of  certain  1941  war  taxes)  there 
would  be  need,  of  cotirse.  to  eliminate  tax- 
exempt  securities  (Government  bonds). 

On  page  523  Gemmill  and  Blodgett 
state: 

The  abolition  of  most  inheritance  and  an 
increase  in  the  taxes  on  large  incomes  would 
do  much  to  reduce  economic  Inequality,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  produce  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  revenue.  To  mention 
specifically  but  one  important  item,  we  may 
note  the  fact  that  tlie  estate  tax  that  we 
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have  proposed  would,  within  a  century  at  the 
most,  bring  all  land  (or  at  least  all  land  u«ed 
for  business  purposes)  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  This  land  would  doubtlesi 
then,  M  now,  be  rented  out  to  the  highest 
bidders  and  would  produce  n  large  and  stendy 
income  year  by  yenr,  We  toelievp  timt  eatnie 
and  income  (nxntlon  should  be  mndr  to  pru« 
mote  equnllty  nut  only  by  rvlievinit  the  rich 
of  their  ■urplu«eM,  but  by  bestowinii  upon  the 
poor  the  revenue  collected  in  this  way.  It 
would  doubtleis  be  s  mistake  to  make  the  dis- 
tribution un  a  per  capita  bnsis.  and  in  the 
form  of  cnslv  Hence,  we  propt>se  that  It  be 
done  In  a  way  tiint  if  botli  simple  and  sane, 
thnnigh   extcndon   of   social    services. 

We  hove  already  advocated  the  adoption  of 
various  forms  of  social  Insurance  and  the 
provision  of  free  medical  and  hospital  service 
for  all  who  need  it.  *  *  *  Lack  of  educa- 
tional    opportunity     should     be.    removed. 

•  •  •  This  educational  program  of 
course,  would  involve  not  only  free  tuition 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
higher  institutions  but  also  such  allowances 
for  living  expenses  as  would  make  it  unnec- 
essary for  the  members  of  working  class 
families   to   quit   school   for  lack   of   funds. 

•  •  •  We  believe  that  our  program  would 
establish  a  substantial  degree  of  equality 
of  opportunity,  so  that  such  inequalities  hs 
continued  would  be  the  result  of  differences 
in  native  endowments  and  not  differences  in 
environmental  conditions. 

Then  comes  a  significant  footnote  on 
pages  524-525  by  way  of  amplification 
of  the  foregoing: 

The  adoption  of  this  program  would  not, 
of  course,  make  up  for  such  serious  physical 
deficiencies  as  physical  invalidism  or  feeble- 
mindedness. Hence,  to  repeat  a  statement 
made  in  chapter  26.  it  is  prolsable  that  there 
wUl  always  be  some  members  of  society  who, 
because  of  physical  or  mental  defects,  can- 
not be  expected  to  support  themselves.  Un- 
fortunates of  these  kinds  will  have  to  be 
cared  for  at  the  public  expense,  unless  they 
have  friends  or  relatives  who  are  able  to 
look  after  them  adequately.  We  believe  Uiat 
such  persons  should  be  provided  with  a 
standard  of  living  that  wUl  enable  them  to 
live  In  health  and  decency,  but  that  they 
should  be  prevented  from  propagating  their 
kind.  It  is  often  suggested  that,  if  their 
defects  are  of  a  transmissible  type,  these 
public  charges  should  be  required  (In  return 
for  their  maintenance)  to  submit  to  segre- 
gation or  sterilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  quotations  could  be 
given  if  time  and  space  permitted.  The 
foregoing  are  typical.  They  have  not 
been  lifted  from  the  text  in  such  a  fash- 
ion as  to  distort  their  meaning  or  to  fail 
to  give  the  full  meaning  of  the  authors. 

These  textbooks  were  withdrawn  from 
the  curriculum  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute  on  September  11, 
1946,  by  order  of  the  Information  and 
Education  Division,  after  contents  of  the 
books  were  exposed.  On  November  9, 
1946,  the  War  Department  issued  a  press 
release  stating  in  part: 

This  action  will  mean  that  additional  thou- 
sands of  college  textbooks  stocked  by  the 
USAFI  can  be  made  available  to  veterans  In 
colleges  and  universities  through  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  declare  surplus  to  the  War  As- 
sets Administration  text  materials  which 
are  no  longer  required  or  wanted  by  tlhe 
armed  forces.  Then.  WAA  transfers 
them  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
which  in  turn  has  the  assistance  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  through  its  Surplus 
Books  Section,  in  distributing  these  sur- 


plus books  to  veterans  enrolled  In  civilian 
schools.  There  Is  some  conflict  about 
what  has  happened  to  the  thousands  of 
copies  of  EM-703.  The  Army  stated  In  a 
letter  to  me  December  23,  1946: 

stocks  of  these  books  are  frc^en  In  depots 
oversea*  and  in  the  United  Btntet  pending 
dvterminatlon  of  nnsl  dttpoittion. 

The  Director  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  of  the  Library  of  ConBresa, 
assured  me  in  n  letter  Decombrr  18,  1948, 
that  while  certain  surplus  book.s  used  In 
the  educational  programs  of  the  armed 
forces  are  belnsr  distributed  free  of 
charge  for  the  u.se  of  veterans  taking 
educational  training  ai  public  expense 
under  the  01  bill,  the  Qemmlll  and  Blodg- 
ett volumes  are  not  among  them.  Yet. 
a  brochure  of  the  Library  under  date  of 
June  1.  1946,  listing  the  books  so  made 
available,  does  include  the  Gemmill- 
Blodgett  text.  Also,  a  correspondent  for 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Library  and  so  stated  in  the 
press  December  30  that  "the  Library  has 
exhausted  its  supply  of  the.se  books." 
The  full  truth  of  this  matter  needs  to 
be  gone  into.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  just  how  strong  the  Communist  in- 
fluence is  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  which 
schools  .snapped  these  volumes  up  when 
offered  by  the  Library  and  how  many 
veterans  today  are  studying  these  books 
at  expense  of  the  taxpayers  and  in  what 
schools  and  colleges.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  whether  or  not  the  sales 
propaganda  of  Harper  Bros,  is  truthful 
In  contending  this  is  a  standard  college 
text  used  or  having  been  used  in  195 
schools  which  they  list,  including,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  University  of  Missouri. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if,  printed 
and  distributed  to  veterans  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  veterans  have  gained  the 
idea  that  this  rubbish  has  the  approval 
and  blessing  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  anyone  in  the  armed  forces  responsible 
for  selection  of  these  books  is  still  serving 
in  a  capacity  in  which  such  an  error 
could  be  repeated  and  just  to  what  ex- 
tent the  Communists  have  Infiltrated  the 
armed  services.  Boards  of  education 
and  those  supporting  educational  insti- 
tutions using  these  texts  might  well  in- 
quire into  what  is  going  on  in  their 
schools  in  the  classes  on  economics. 


Use  of  Franked  Envelopes  for  Private 
Purposes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  13,  1947 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington OflBce  of  Temporary  Controls,  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  has  been 
writing  letters  apparently  to  everyone 
listed  in  the  Washington  telephone  di- 
rectory, recommending  former  employ- 
ees for  employment  in  private  industries. 

These  letters  are  signed  by  Mario  P. 
Canaipi,  Chairman,  Employment  Service. 


Of  course,  we  have  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Canalpl  recommending  anyone  he  may 
choose  for  a  position  but  we  do  object  to 
his  using  a  franked  envelope  In  making 
his  recommendation. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  If  thla 
Individual  desires  to  i-ecommcnd  anyone 
he  should  use,  as  any  businF^s  concern 
or  any  private  individual  would  be  re- 
quired to  use,  a  3-cent  stamp  on  the  en- 
velope. 

Apparently  these  form  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation are  sent  out  In  whohvsale 
lots  and  must  be  costing  the  United 
State.t  Government  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  make 
this  objection. 


Two  Budfeti  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  13.  1947  , 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eightieth  Congress  starts  off  committed 
to  a  program  of  economy  and  the  balanc- 
ing of  the  national  budget.  Both  are 
commendable  thinirs  to  do.  There  are 
many  places  in  the  national  picture 
where  the  previous  Congress  committed 
us  to  a  policy  of  internal  development. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  great 
Missouri  development  program,  which 
by  the  way  is  a  far-reaching  project  of 
deep  interest  to  several  States  in  the 
western  section  of  the  country. 

While  we  must  set  about  the  task  of 
balancing  the  budget  and  reducing  ex- 
penses, it  would  seem  wise  to  me  at  least 
that  we  should  give  due  consideration  to 
permanent  long-lived  investments  which 
will  have  for  their  piu'pose  the  develop- 
ment of  great  sections  of  the  country. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  area. 

The  accomplished  editor,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Simons,  of  the  Bismarck  (N.  Dak.) 
Tribune,  proposes  a  very  unique  plan 
for  meeting  this  situation  in  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Bismarck  Tribune  imder 
date  of  December  31.  Here  he  proposes 
that  we  deal  with  one  phase  of  this  situa- 
tion as  a  permanent  long-time  invest- 
ment and  regard  it  from  this  angle  as 
we  think  in  terms  of  balancing  the 
budget. 

I  include  herewith  the  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Simons: 

TWO  BtmCITS   NEXDED 

How  can  businessmen  wiio  favor  Govern- 
ment economy  reconcUe  that  attitude  with 
their  demands  for  the  expenditure  of  huge 
sums  of  public  money? 

The  question  is  a  fair  one  and  demands  a 
legitimate  answer  if  a  large  and  lmp>ortant 
part  of  our  population  is  to  avoid  convicting 
itself  of  hypocrisy. 

The  issue  is  particularly  pertinent  here  in 
the  Missoiin  Vailey.  aimoct  soildly  RepuWt- 
can  In  politics,  where  all  of  us  are  asking  the 
expenditure  of  huge  sums  on  development 
work.  How  can  we  stipport  economy  and  at 
the  same  time  demand  continued  invest- 
ment of  Government  funds  In  this  region? 

The  answer  lies  in  that  word  "investment.* 
We  are  not  asking  the  Government  to  spend 
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but  to  Invett.  Tbere  Is  a  vast  different  e  In 
the  meaning  of  the  two  wurda  and  u  li  the 
key  to  our  seemingly  contradictory  posuion. 
Fur  it  ia  one  thing  to  spend  money  in  <  >rder 
to  maintain  routine  operations  ol  the  3ot- 
ernment.  another  to  invest  it  in  the  ho  >e  of 
reeelTing  a  Icmg-tlme  and  continuing  be  leflt. 
The  latter  is  what  we  are  asking  Uncle  Sam 
to  do  when  we  plead  tag  the  developme  it  of 
the  ULssouri  Basis 

No  one  can  successfully  deny  that  the  pro- 
gram for  the  over-all  development  ol  the 
]i£isaourl  Baaln  Insures  the  creation  he  -e  of 
thousaods  of  new  farms,  thousands  of  new 
buslneases,  thousands  of  new  industrial  e  iter- 
prlsea.  Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
these  will  pay  taxes  to  the  Federal  Gc  rem- 
ment.  offer  }ot)8  for  millions  of  persun:  and 
thus  strengthen  the  economy  of  the  Ni  tion. 
These  benefits  will  not  be  temporary  in  their 
nature  but  will  eontifiue  to  shower  ble:  sings 
upon  this  Nation  and  tu  Governmen  c  far 
beyond  the  time  of  any  person  now  livii  g. 

For  this  reason  It  is  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress should  set  up  two  different  kin  Is  of 
budget.  One  should  be  an  operating  b  idget 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  routine  func  :lons 
of  Government.  This  should  be  held  t  >  the 
kmtt  practical  minimum. 

A  second  shduld  be  the  Federal  invest  nent 
budget,  which  could  properly  be  dividec  into 
two  parts.  Such  investments  as  new  F(  deral 
post  ofncea  and  other  buildings  which  may 
result  iB  improved  service  or  ccnvenienc  e  but 
which  cannot  possibly  add  to  the  produc  Ivity 
of  the  Nation  should  go  Into  one  part  c  (  the 
investment  budget 

Projects  which  create  permanent  Jobs. 
farms,  and  busineaaes  should  be  Incluti  >d  in 
another  and  separate  part.  Quite  obvt  lusly. 
too.  the  latter  should  have  preference  To 
spend  tlOO.OOO  in  building  a  new  post  office 
is  one  thing:  to  spend  tlOO.OOO  In  crfating 
new  farms  and  in  pro\'tdlng  new  oppoi  tuni- 
tlea  for  jota  and  business  is  another  ai  d  far 
bett«r  thing.  The  two  should  not  evi  n  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  so  far  as  lvalue 
to  the  country  is  concerned 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  In  the  Ifis- 
•ourl  Basin  can  consistently  ask  for  sut  stan> 
tlal  appropriations  for  valley  development 
and.  at  the  same  time,  support  the  de  nand 
for  economy. 

The  Republicans  have  long  contendec  that 
they,  li  returned  to  power,  would  reesti  bliah 
business  principles  In  the  Government.  They 
can  find  no  better  place  to  begin  thi  ,n  In 
their  management  of  budgetary  prol  lems 
If  they  mean  what  they  say.  they  will  jegln 
by  rtramplnf  the  Mtttre  governmental ."»!  stem 
of  spending  tax  money  so  the  people  will 
bt  able  to  clearly  understand  what  the  r  are 
■Bttlng  for  It. 

Meanwhile,  this  la  a  good  place  to  w  igMt 
that  the  Republican  Senators  and  Com  rsM- 
■Mn  tram  this  Basin  are  well  ettabl  ihed, 
•IttM  lli«  Great  Plains  returned  to  th  Re- 
publican  Party  long  before  the  rest  cf  the 
country.  We  have  a  right  to  hope  and  e  ipect 
that  they  wUl  see  to  It  that  the  Govern  nent 
contlntMa  to  Invest  In  the  developme  it  of 
this  refton. 
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S«Mtor  Wallace  H.  White.  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMJTH 

or  MAINS 

IM  THl  HOU91  OF  RlPR«81NTATl)|ia 

Motidait,  January  n,  1947 

Mm  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Spekker 
a  man  of  grMt  current  interest  u  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  ion. 
Waixaci  H.  Wmiti.  Jr..  of  Maine.  Be- 
caUM  I  know  many  Members  of   )oth 


the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  the  pub- 
lic as  well,  are  interested  In  this  out- 
standing statesman,  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  In  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial taken  from  the  Lewiston  Evening 
Journal  of  December  27, 1946;  also  a  bio- 
graphical article  appearing  in  the  Port- 
land Sunday  Telegram.  January  5,  1947, 
on  the  senior  Senator  from  Main^: 
I  From  the  Lewiston  (Maine)  Svening 
Jf  urnal  of  December  27.  1946 1 
Wnm  AMD  THK  Committees 

There's  no  row  like  a  family  row.  The 
Republicans  in  the  House  are  roaming 
around  Washington  with  tempers  at  The  kin- 
dling temperature.  Now  dignified  Senators 
arc  having  their  inning. 

Senator  R£td.  of  Kansas,  is  hollering 
••oligarchy."  charging  that  Senators  Wnrn:. 
of  Maine  Taft  of  Ohio;  and  Vant>enberg.  of 
Michi«i:n.  are  running  the  show  Several 
Senators  have  objected  to  one  bu'ing  more 
than  one  Important  Job. 

Whiti  has  been  practically  agreed  upon 
for  floor  leader.  He  also  wants  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  He  says 
today  that  he  will  not  withdraw  but  will  be 
a  candidate  for  Commerce  chairmah  when 
the  GOP  conference  meets  December  30  to 
malce  final  assignments. 

White  Is  the  be&t  qualified  of  the  upper 
Chamber  to  head  the  Commerce  Committee. 
He  is  the  outstanding  authority  in  Congress 
on  communications.  He  is  coauthor  of  the 
present  radio  law  At  the  personal  insist- 
ence of  President  Roosevelt  early  In  his  first 
term.  Wnrrr  accepted  chairmanship  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  International 
Communications  Conference  at  Cairo.  This 
was  at  the  time  that  the  Democrats  had 
swept  into  Washington.  This  was  a  good 
assignment,  but  F.  D.  R.  realized  Wani  s 
especlsi  fitness  to  head  the  delegation. 
WmTK  demurred,  but  the  President  made  It 
a  question  of  duty  and  White  went. 

Radio  people  would  like  White  to  have  the 
Commerce  chairmanship.  The  current  edi- 
tion of  Broadcasting  magazine,  a  weekly  pub- 
lication, editorially  calls  for  Wnrrt  to  be 
"drafted." 

Says  the  magazine.  "WnrrE  knows  more 
about  communications  and  radio  than  any 
man  in  Congress.  Wallace  WnrrE.  by  all 
standards.  Is  the  best  qualified  legislator  In 
the  Nation  to  chart  the  course  for  new  radio 
legislation.  Irrej^pectlve  of  all  other  consld- 
eratloixs.  he  should  be  drafted  by  his  party  to 
bead  this  Importunt  committee,  even  though 
the  dual-leadership  burden  will  be  heavy. 
There  should  be  a  new  Communications  Act 
and  it  should  t>e  the  Wallace  White  Act. 
Th^  Ccngresa  and  the  Nation  owe  It  to  him." 

This  kind  of  talk  is  biulnees.  not  polUlcat, 

(Prom  the  Portland  (Maine)  Sundiiy  Tele- 
gram and  Sunday  Press  Herald  of  January 
6,  19471 

PAtALiiL  IN  Maine  PoLrncs — StNATot  WKrn 

Follows  OnANorATHE*  s  Footsteps 

(By  M.  B.  Learn) 

Thirty  year*  ago  Wallace  H.  WHtrnc.  Jr., 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Second 
Maine  District  arid  bis  Democratic  opponents 
decried  the  move  as  "a  boy  being  sent  out  to 
run  a  man's  ermnd."  i 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  long  errand! 

This  week.  SO  years  later,  White  la  •till 
running  that  errand,  and  running  It  so  well 
that  be  is  now  majority  leader  In  the  Repub> 
llCMn-domlnatad  Senate,  and  chairman  of  the 
all -Important  Ocmmutec  on  Intentata  and 
foreign  Commeroe.  T 

Wben  Wmiti  wa«  Mtlgntd  as  cbalfman  of 
the  committee,  in  the  fact  of  bitter  oppoti* 
tion  by  Senator  Cltm  M.  Rod  (Republican, 
Kansas) .  he  completed  a  parallel  in  family 
history  that  matches  the  political  parallels 
of  the  Cabot  LodgM  of  MaMachusetts  and 
the  Half*  of  Maine    lor  bla  grandfather. 


Senator  William  Pierce  Frye.  held  that  chair- 
manship, as  well  aa  the  presidency  ot  the 
Senate,  when  he  died  In  1911  after  50  years 
of  public  service.  40  years  of  It  in  Washington. 

In  a  certain  sense  he  also  Is  right  back 
where  he  started  45  years  ogo,  when,  as  a 
raw  recruit  on  the  political  scene,  he  left 
Bowdoln  College  to  become  a  junior  clerk 
for  that  same  committee,  and  secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  his  grandfather. 

Ever  since  the  early  days  of  that  clerkship 
Whites  fervent  wish  was  to  duplicate  ••he 
distinguished  career  of  the  grandfather  he 
admired  so  well,  and  every  step  he  has  taken 
since  has  been  with  that  end  in  mind. 

Senator  Frye.  for  40  years  a  powerful  figure 
In  Congress.  Ijoth  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  thrice  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  was  an  Impressive  deity  to  look  up 
to  and  emulate — but  step  by  step,  practically 
in  Frye's  very  tootprlnts.  Whtte  has  made  his 
way.  and  the  "boy's  erranc"  today  is  well- 
nlgii  accomplif-hed. 

WON  EAHLT  PRAISE 

Early  in  his  career  Republican  friends  and 
Depi^'aiic  foes  started  comparing  him  with" 
the  "old  Senator."  as  Frye  was  fondly  termed. 
His  first  speech  in  the  campaign  of  1916, 
when  he  ran  for  Congress  in  the  Second 
Maine  District,  resulted  in  a  close  friend  of 
Frye's  saying: 

"The  young  man  is  fine  He  Is  better  than 
the  old  Senator  was  at  the  same  age." 

This  coming  in  a  day  when  austere  elders 
frowned  on  the  younger  generation,  and 
when  compliments  to  their  ability  came  as 
hard  as  conceding  defeat  to  the  Democrats, 
was  a  forewarning  of  White  s  coming  polit- 
ical success. 

Like  the  old  Senator,  he  was  graduated 
from  Bowdoln,  and  Frye,  even  then  recog- 
nizing the  potentialities  of  his  gifted  grand- 
son, gave  him  an  early  "In"  with  national 
politics  by  Immediately  fostering  him  as  his 
secretary  while  he  was  acting  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

STX7DIED  LAW  IN  LEWISTON 

In  that  capacity,  handling  all  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  office.  White  familiarized 
himself  with  the  workings  of  Congress,  and 
early  equipped  himself  with  a  background  of 
legislative  training  and  diplomatic  experience 
unmatched  on  Capitol  Hill. 

So  that  he  "wouldn't  get  the  habit  of  being 
a  Government  clerk  all  his  life,"  the  old 
Senator  persuaded  White  to  return  to  Lewis- 
ton,  where  they  both  were  born,  to  study 
law  The  rugged  legislator  had  also  studied 
law  m  the  Spindle  City,  and  was  anxious  for 
his  charge  to  acquire  a  legal  background  for 
a  future  that  was  already  beckoning. 

Senator  Frye.  for  10  years  active  In 
Maine  political  circles  prior  to  his  tenure  In 
Washington,  had  twice  been  elected  mayor  of 
Lewiston;  and  White,  for  the  first  and  only 
time  In  his  career,  failed  to  match  hia  grand- 
father'B  ateps.  But.  it  cannot  be  auld  he 
didn't  try.  for  thrice  be  was  defeated  in  the 
preponderantly  Democratic  city. 

He  did.  however,  brighten  the  aad  hearU 
of  the  minority  Republicans  at  the  time,  for 
his  second  failure  resulted  In  his  reducing 
the  Democratic  plurality  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  convinced  everyone  he  was  the  man 
to  be  their  congressional  candidate. 

Oddly  enough.  WHrrx.  in  sharj  contrast 
to  his  grandfather,  had  little  or  no  hand  In 
State  politics.  Senator  Frye  had  been 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  three  terms, 
and  was  attorney  general  for  the  8Ute  from 
1863  to  1870. 

ILSCTSD  TO  WAI  CONOtXSS 

It  WM  the  only  time  In  their  political 
parallels,  however,  that  they  varied  Frye 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Hecoud 
Mams  DUtrlct  in  1871,  and  rerved  lo  ^ears 
before  being  elected  to  the  Senate.  Wmiti. 
going  out  on  that  "boy's  errand."  waa  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  Second  Maine  DUtrlct 
in  1918  to  aervs  in  tbe  war  Conipeas,  and 
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served  14  years  before  being  elected  to  the 
Senate  In  1931. 

The  venerable  old  Senator  was  elected 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  three 
times.  In  1896,  1901.  and  1908,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  when  he  died  In  1911. 
WnrTE's  latest  conquest,  as  majority  leader 
of  the  Republican-controlled  Senate,  moves 
him  a  step  nearer  to  his  grandfather's 
highest  point  of  attainment,  while  the 
coveted  chairmanship  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  tied  another  knot  in  the  paral- 
leled careers. 

Both  were  extremely  active  committee 
members.  Frye  having  served  on  many 
boards,  including  the  important  Coast  and 
Insular  Survey.  Foreign  Relations,  and  Pacific 
Railroads.  WHrrs.  active  during  more  hec- 
tic eras  when  committees  In  Corgress  were 
as  thick  as  Missouri  cousins,  is  one  of  the 
few  men  in  Congress  today  who  served 
through  both  World  Wars  1  and  II. 

Like  his  grandfather,  ne  has  been  assigned 
to  powerful  Senate  committees,  which  guide 
the  legislative  program  from  day  to  day. 
He  has  examined  charges  of  extravagance  and 
waste  as  a  member  of  tht  Appropriations 
Committee;  maintained  close  touch  with 
diplomatic  developments  the  world  around 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee;  has 
guided  and  tempered  Federal  policies  touch- 
ing railroads,  telegraph,  trucking,  and  a  host 
of  other  problems  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee:  and  has  served 
on  a  few  others,  including  the  Merchant 
Marine,  Monopoly.  ClvU  Service,  Education 
and  Labor,  Claims,  Patents,  and  Wildlife 
Conservation. 

He  sponsored  the  White-Jones  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  the  White  bill  for  regulation  and 
development  of  Alaska  fisheries,  and  the 
Radio  Act  of  1927. 

PROTECTED    MAINE'S   WELTARE 

An  ardent  champion  of  his  own  State  of 
Maine.  White  fought  against  the  Canadian 
reciprocal  trade  agreement,  importation  of 
Russian  and  Swedish  pulpwood,  coastwise 
trading  by  foreign  vessels,  and  rallied  to  the 
cause  of  the  Quoddy  project.  He  fought  for 
the  protection  and  care  of  Inland  fisheries 
and  protested  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project. 

His  time  and  energies  have  been  called 
upon  by  five  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
from  Woodrow  Wilson  down  through  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  and  now  a  sixth,  President 
Truman. 

The  Honorable  O.  Gardner,  of  Maine,  In 
making  his  memorial  address  to  Senator 
William  P.  Frye,  said  of  Wkpte's  grand- 
father: 

"He  was  an  Idealist.  He  was  that  kind 
of  a  man  who  would  always  make  his  politics 
express  his  honest  opinion.  Senator  Frye  is 
a  partisan,  who  said,  1  have  little  faith  in  a 
man  connected  with  a  political  party  and  who 
really  and  honestly  believes  in  its  principles, 
who  Is  not  ready  at  all  times  to  defend  and 
maintain  them." 

TAKES   BROAOEX   VIEW 

There  the  two  differ  slightly.  Whiti  is 
an  Idealist,  but  not  so  avidly  partisan  that 
he  does  not  recognize  some  worth  in  the 
opposing  party's  creed.  One  of  his  biogra- 
phers has  said: 

"With  some  people,  patriotism  is  a  holi- 
day garb  to  be  taken  out  of  the  moth  balls 
on  Washington's  birthday  and  the  Fourth 
of  July.  With  WMITI.  patriotism  la  an  attl- 
tude  of  mind  and  being  which  applies  365 
days  a  year->a  profound  faith  in  the  destiny 
of  America— plua  a  quiet  devotion  to  thoae 
everyday,  humdrum  chorea  which  Kipling 
once  described  aa  'the  meaner  dumnabllltiea 
of  life.' " 

Some  patriots  Join  the  chorus  of  God 
Bless  America  and  call  It  a  day.  Others  sit 
up  until  midnight  to  get  the  committee  re> 
port  Into  the  Government  Printing  OfBce  in 
tUne  (or  the  next  day's  debate.    Every  coun- 


try, of  course,  needs  both  types — but,  when 
the  going  gets  tough,  the  warbling  patriots 
always  find  a  narrowing  market  for  their 
wares,  and  the  burners  of  midnight  oil  grow 
to  their  full  stature  of  responsibility  and 
service. 

Wkfte  Is  an  Idealist,  but  a  burner  of  mid- 
night oil  as  well.  He  has  closely  paralleled 
his  Illustrious  grandfather's  career,  but  his 
full  stature  has  not  yet  been  attained,  he 
is  still  building  unmeasured  authority  and 
Influence  as  a  spokesman  for  Maine  In  the 
highest  councils  of  the  Nation. 

The  old  Senator  can  rest  assured  that  the 
"boy"  is  doing  a  man's  errand,  and  doing 
It  well. 


Wool  Prodaction 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

OF  WTOMINC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  13.  1947 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
in  the  Record  a  statement  I  made  today 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation, State  Department,  and  other 
Departments: 

Wyoming  ranks  second  In  wool  production 
among  the  States.  The  records  disclose  that 
about  30.000.000  head  of  sheep,  which  repre- 
sents 72  percent  of  all  the  stock  sheep  of  the 
coimtry.  are  owned  by  ranchers  In  the  West- 
ern States.  The  sheep,  lamb,  and  wool  In- 
dustry Is  sixth  In  importance  In  the  e  tire 
area,  with  an  annual  income  of  over  8270.- 
000.000.  Over  100.000  people  are  employed  to 
run  sheep  In  the  West.  Livestock  Is  the 
basic  Industry  In  the  200  counties  In  the 
range  States.  About  96  percent  of  the  range 
of  nearly  800.000.000  acres  In  these  States  Is 
usable  only  for  grazing  purposes.  Any  ac- 
tion which  will  reduce  the  numbers  of  live- 
stock  running  on  these  lands,  which  are 
worthless  except  for  grazing  purposes,  and 
thereby  reducing  the  return  which  our  econ- 
omy  receives  from  these  lands  Is  detrimental 
to  the  economy  of  the  whole  country.  Grass 
Is  the  chief  crop  to  be  harvested  from  this 
Immense  area.  The  30.000,000  head  of  sheep 
we  run  on  the  western  ranges  are  dally  gath- 
ering the  products  of  the  soil  and  processing 
them  for  utilization  In  our  economy.  The 
livestock  Industry  Is  Nature's  free  contribu- 
tion to  society.  Our  livestock  Is  a  free 
labor  force  whose  value  Is  Inestimable,  and 
anything  that  hampers  our  livestock  pro- 
duction and  prevents  the  complete  use  of 
Nature's  free  labor  and  processing  plant  af- 
fects the  welfare  of  our  entire  economy.  Raw 
material  Income,  particularly  from  agricul- 
ture. Including  livestock,  represents  new 
wealth  annually  created  by  production. 
Over  a  20-year  period  before  the  war  the 
national  income  averaged  $7  for  each  dollar 
of  total  farm  Income.  This  average  held  In 
good  times  and  In  bad  times.  Over  the  same 
period  our  factory  pay  rolls  total  the  same 
amount  as  our  total  farm  Income.  Our  live- 
stock Industry  Is  the  greatest  source  of  new 
income  In  the  Nation.  The  Investment  in 
livestock  Is  equal  to  the  combined  Invest- 
ment in  the  steel  and  automobile  Industries. 
Any  action  that  will  promote  greater  use  of 
our  gracing  lands  and  the  enlargement  of 
our  livestock  Industry  will  help  every  segment 
of  our  economy  and  every  dollar  of  Income 
thus  created  will  turn  into  87  of  national 
income  for  use  in  trade.  It  follows  there- 
fore that  any  reduction  in  livestock  income 
will  be  followed  in  a  few  months  by  a  cor- 
responding reduction  In  factory  pay  rolls 
and  in  our  national  incoma. 


As  I  have  said,  we  In  Wyoming  are  deeply 
Interested  In  the  tariff  on  wool  and  wool  tex- 
tiles. Now,  what  are  we  here  fcv?  It  iii  iims 
absurd  to  us  that  this  great  department  of 
Government  would  give  serious  consideration 
to  a  reduction  in  the  world  tariff  at  this  time. 
As  I  have  pointed  out.  any  action  that  will 
impair  the  situation  of  that  Industry  will  be 
reflected  shortly  in  reduced  factwy  pay  rolls 
and  national  Income.  It  Is  unbelievable 
that  any  action  will  be  taken  that  will 
weaken  a  great  Industry  which  produces  an 
essential  commodity  for  our  national  econ- 
omy, and  one  which  so  vitally  affects  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people  In  the  Western 
States.  It  is  unthinkable  that  any  action 
will  be  taken  that  will  destroy  the  utilization 
of  the  grass,  the  chief  if  not  sole  crop  of  the 
western  range.  No  one  can  deny  that  such 
action  would  seriously  affect  the  economy  of 
the  West  and  consequently  the  economy  of 
the  Nation. 

Durlrig  the  war  the  wool  industry  has  been 
kicked  around  from  pillar  to  post.  Let  me 
briefly  call  to  your  attention  some  salient 
facts: 

1.  The  stock-sheep  population  on  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  the  United  States  has 
declined  from  49,000,000  in  1942  to  37,000,000 
in  1946. 

2.  The  number  of  lambs  saved  has  dropped 
from  32.000.000  In  1942  to  26.000.000  in  1946. 
This  indicates  a  further  reduction  In  our 
stock-sheep  population  In  the  next  year  '•r 
two. 

3.  During  the  5-year  period  from  1936  to 
1940,  inclusive,  our  domestic  wool  supplied 
on  the  average  over  82  percent  of  the  wool 
consumed  In  this  country,  whereas  last  year 
our  domestic  wool  supplied  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  wool  consumption  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  In  the  5-year  period  from  1942  to  1946. 
Inclusive,  this  country  consumed  6.159,000,- 
000  pounds  of  wool.  During  the  same  period 
our  domestic  production  amounted  to  2.071,- 
000.000  pounds  of  wool.  On  November  9  last 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  reported  It 
had  a  stock  pile  of  517,000.(X)0  pounds  of 
unsold  wool  from  the  domestic  production 
for  the  year  1943  to  1946.  inclusive.  We  *ere 
able  to  sell  only  a  billion  and  a  half  pounds 
of  our  domestic  wool  during  that  period, 
when  our  consumption  during  each  year  of 
that  period  was  over  1.000 .000  .OCX)  pounds 
annually,  and  It  must  be  noted  that  prac- 
tically the  entire  market  for  domestic  wools 
In  those  years  was  In  suppling  military  re- 
quirements. Congress  required  the  use  of 
domestic  wool  for  that  purpose.  otherwiE:: 
we  would  have  been  unable  to  have  sold  any 
of  our  domestic  wool  In  the  American  market. 

6.  During  the  6-year  period  from  Septem- 
ber  16.  1941.  to  September  IS.  1948,  the  wool 
growers  of  this  country  received  an  average 
price  Increase  of  only  13  percent  for  their 
wool.  During  the  same  period,  the  average 
price  Increase  for  23  other  farm  commod- 
ities was  94  percent.  A  few  of  the  increases 
are:  Corn,  144  percent;  hay.  94  percent;  cot- 
ton, 101  percent:  peanuts,  100  percent;  to- 
bacco, 84  percent.  Wool  received  the  lowest 
price  Increase  and  the  next  lowest  was  an 
increase  of  37  percent. 

6.  United  States  Tariff  Commission  shows 
by  Its  report  that  In  1944  the  wool  growers 
of  the  United  States  lost  10.8  cents  on  each 
pound  of  wool  produced  or  a  loss  of  80  cents 
on  the  wool  produced  from  each  head  of 
sheep.  They  further  show  that  during  the 
same  year  the  loss  on  sheep  and  lambs 
amounted  to  42  cents  per  head  or  a  total 
loss  of  II  .aa  per  head  on  wool  and  meat  pro- 
duction. 

7.  The  apparel  wool  Imports  to  the  United 
States  less  reexports  for  the  8-year  period  of 
1936  to  1040,  inclusive,  total  6ia.881.000 
pounds.  For  every  year  from  1941  to  1948, 
inclusive,  the  ImporU  cxoeedad  the  total  im- 
ports for  the  preceding  ft-year  period. 

8.  England  and  her  dominions  shipped 
600,000,000  pounds  of  apparel  wool  to  the 
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rnlKd  states  for  the  year  ending 
and  Argentina  shipped  347.000.000 
the  year  ending  last  September 

9.  World  stock  piles  of  wool 
over   5  000.000   poimds   at  the  dose 
war.    Infland   and   her   dominions 
over  85  percent  of  the  fine  wool  of 
undfer  what  is  known  as  the  joint 
tlon  ( J.  O  ) .  which  gives  it  a  virtual 
on  fine  wool. 

10.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
percent  of  the  woolen  and  worste<i 
Imported  Into  this  country  and  It 
Ipated  that  under  the  41 -percent 
In  ad  valorem  rates  on  woolen  and 
textiles  under  the  trade  agreement 
that   Importa   will   be   Increased 
the  years  that  lie  ahead.    Without 
the  BrltUih  CK>veriunent  Is  presently 
in  an  expanding  pp>gram  of  Its  t 
dustry  for  the  purpose  of  Increasi 
portatlon  of  worsted  and  woolen 
this  country.     Delivery  by  air  of  the^e 
from  England  makes  their  plants  a 
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th^  American  trade  as  the 
plants  of  our  mills. 

11.  The   average    hourly   earning' 
wool-textile  mills  in  England  as  of 
vember  was  35  cents,  whereas  In  t 
States   it   was  91.05.     Labor   costs 
are  three  times  as  ht{;h  In  the 
M  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

12.  The  woolen  and  worsted  manu 
industry  employs  180.000  persons  a 
enth  in  point  of  employment  in  tbi 
The  clothing  Industry  employs  ov 
persons.    A  reduction  In  cur  tariff 
exportation  ^tj  Joba,  make  no 
that. 

Prom  these  facta  It  sc«ms  to  me 
eondualnn  la  .rreslsMbl*  that  a  red 
tb«  tariff  on  wool  and  woolen  text 
be  disastrous  to  our   tndiutry 
Nation.     TarlUs  art  merely  an 
tween  our  price  Itvela  and  the  r 
world.    The  American  market  she ul 
to  the  domestic  wuol  growers  and 
textiles  mnnvifacturera  and  In 
that  the  tariff  ahould  equallac  the 
in  coata  at  bum*  and  abroad.    A 
In  the  tariff  now  woul4^-^  the 
blow  for  the  wool  industry  of 
State*     If  the  tariff  on  fine  wool 
ertaaed  from  34  to  51  centa 
cruld    still    be   brcught    Into    this 
at  leas  than  the  coat  of  productu 

Tt  Menu  to  m*.  therefor*,  that 
tntertau  of  the  United  States 
our  first  concern  bt  tb*  welfare  of 
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Tuesday,  January  14. 194 
Mr.  SHAFER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 


five  the  Congress  a  few  facts  or 
ter  which  is  of  the  utmost 


want  to 

a  mat- 

impoiiance  to 


the  American  fanner— the  American 
public— yes.  and  to  the  people  ol  the 
world. 

It  relates  to  the  surplus  crop  of  po- 
tatoes. In  1946.  the  potato  surplus  was 
one  of  the  largest  on  record. 

H.  C.  Moore,  head  of  the  potato  section 
.  of  the  Michigan  State  College,  reports 
that  the  latest  statistics  show  the  po- 
tato output  in  this  country  will  total 
477.000,000  bushels.  This  indicates  a 
surplus  of  approximately  105,000,000 
bushels  and.  in  the  so-called  late  States 
alone,  the  surplus  will  run  upward  of 
65.000.000  bushels.  J 

Certain  phases  of  this  problem  were 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
July.  At  that  time,  it  was  proposed  that 
potatoes  be  dehydrated  and  shipped 
abroad  for  relief  purposes.  It  was  point- 
ed otit  that  the  Government  was  com- 
mitted to  buy  the  surplus  potatoes  any- 
way as  part  of  the  price  stabilization 
policy,  and.  therefore.^  the  only  added 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  would  be  that  of  de- 
hydration and  shipping. 

As  I  recall,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture maintained  at  that  time  that  the 
only  alternative  was  to  leave  the  pota- 
toes rot  In  the  ground  or  above  the 
ground. 

I  did  some  checking  in  Michigan  on 
the  situation  and  I  have  found  another 
alternative — one  that  is  not  only  prac- 
tical but  also  points  the  way  toward  a 
major  contribution  to  the  long-range 
stability  and  prosperity  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Then  I  found  that  potatoes  cannot  be 
stored  like  wheat  or  other  grains,  that 
the  only  method  of  saving  parts  of  the 
crop  waa  either  to  dehydrate  the  pota- 
toe.^  or — and  this  is  mo.^t  important- 
convert  them  into  potato  flour. 

The  dehydration  of  potatoes,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  last  July  In  the 
Senate,  Is  a  faJrIy  expensive  proposition. 
However,  dehydrating  plants  were  set  up 
during  the  war  and  substdtzcd  by  the 
Government ,  The  price  of  flnlshed  de- 
hydrated potatoes  runs  around  35  or  40 
cents  a  pound.  Processinti  and  packag* 
Ing  alone  runs  from  8  to  liO  centa  a 
pound.  D«tpUe  the  fact  that  dehy- 
drated potatoes  have  all  the  nourishment 
and  good  that  whole  potatoes— or,  (or 
that  matter,  wheat— have,  it  waa  a  very 
costly  method  of  saving  millions  of  bush- 
els of  potatoes. 

Not  much.  If  anything,  has  been  lald 
about  potato  flour,  despite  Its^  great  Im- 
portance in  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem.  Potato  flour  Is  .«;ellin|  In  a  com- 
petitive market  at  only  8  cents  a  pound. 
That  Is  less  than  2  cents  a  pound  more 
than  wheat  flour.  Potato  flour  Is  pro- 
duced only  in  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities. Then.'fore.  It  is  logical  to  believe 
that  If  production  of  potato  flour  climbed 
to  large  proportions  the  price  could  be 
reduced  much  more. 

The  commercial  price  of  potato  flour 
includes  the  open -market  cob\  of  raw 
potatoes  used.  Obviously,  then,  the  cost 
of  processing  a  pound  of  potato  flour  Is 
far  below  the  cost  of  processing  a  pound 
of  dehydrated  potatoes.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  potato  flour  retains  all  the  essential 
minerals  and  vitamins  and  is  more  nutri- 
tious than  wheat  flour. 


William  Stuart,  senior  horticulturist 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  wrote 
a  book  called  The  Potato.  In  it  he 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

Potato  flour  contains  all  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  the  potato  tuber,  retains  all  the 
minerals  and  salts  which  dietitians  say  are 
vital  to  the  human  body. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that  potato 
flour,  if  properly  stored,  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely—and  that  Is  most  important  in 
this  program.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
will  recall  that  as  early  as  World  War  I 
we  shipped  potato  flour  to  France. 

But  the  big  problem  Is  that  there 
are  comparatively  few  flour-processing 
plants  in  this  country. 

However.  I  submit  that  making  pota- 
toes into  floui  is  a  far  more  logical  and 
economic  method  of  utilizing  surplus 
potatoes  than  is  dehydration.  Now  the 
question  is,  should  the  use  of  this  method, 
and  any  plants  which  might  be  created 
to  do  the  Jcb,  be  Conflned  to  the  current 
emergency  when  much  of  the  flour  would 
be  shipped  to  Europe  and  Asia  for  relief 
purposes?  Admittedly,  that  might  be 
wasteful,  although  in  view  of  the  lower 
processing  costs,  I  am  not  so  sure.  But 
that  brings  me  to  the  second  and  even 
more  Important  phasr  of  this  program. 
There  Is  a  man  from  my  State  who 
runs  Ave  Lakerlcs  In  which  he  features 
potato  bread.  What  he  had  to  tell  me 
was  a  revelation.  He  Indicated  that  this 
program  could  provide  one  of  the  great- 
est sin^'.p  contributions  to  long-term 
farm  prosperity  In  this  Nation. 

We  know  that  71  percent  of  our  potato 
crops  are  produced  In  12  States — and 
that  makes  this  program  mighty  impor- 
tant to  a  large  segment  of  this  Congress. 
Well,  tills  man.  Jack  Schafer— Inci- 
dfntaliy.  he  is  no  relation  of  mine,  al- 
though he  Is  a  good  friend— started  some 
15  years  qro  with  a  single  small  bakery. 
The  expansion  and  growth  of  hl.s  busi- 
ness has  been  fantastic,  and  he  tells 
me  that  most  of  it  is  due  to  the  popu- 
larity of  potato  bread. 

He  makes  It  from  a  potato  culture, 
which  In  turn  Is  made  from  potato  flour. 
He  uses  a  ratio  of  about  4  pounds  of 
potato  culture  to  every  100  pounds  of 
wheot  flour.  The  result  Is  a  bread  which 
has  the  old-fashioned  potato  taste,  or 
flavor,  keeps  longer,  and  Is  generally 
said  to  be  a  better  loaf. 

The  Increase  In  his  sales  bears  this 
out,  but  he  also  had  tests  made  by  the 
famous  Slebel  Institute  of  Technology  In 
Chicago.  I  want  to  quote  from  the 
oHlclal  Slebel  report: 

Two-day-old  Schsfer'a  bread  containing 
potato  culttire  scored  higher  than  any  of 
the  other  bread  tested.  It  rated  96.5  percent 
as  against  83  4  to  84  2  for  the  three  com- 
petitive makes.  It  waa  also  higher  than  the 
Schafer's  bread  without  potato  culture. 

Furthermore,  in  comparison,  the  superior- 
ity of  the  culturlzed  bread  became  more 
pronounced  when  It  was  6  days  old.  External 
appearance  was  excellent  and  texture,  flavor, 
and  eating  qualities  were  such  as  to  produce 
an  unusually  navorful  and  satisfying  piece 
of  bread. 

That  was  at  the  end  of  6  days,  a  time 
when  ordinary  bread  is  already  moldy 
and  discarded.  The  Siebel  report 
showed  that  loaves  cf  culturized  bread 
did  not  show  mold  until  the  seventh  day, 
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although  they  were  kept  In  incubators 
at  an  average  of  90°  to  95°  heat  and 
80  to  85  percent  humidity,  thus  approx- 
imating poorest  summer  conditions. 
Even  then  the  mold  could  only  be  foimd 
under  a  microscope. 

As  the  result  of  these  tests  the  potato 
bread  received  the  Siebel  certificate  of 
merit. 

But  most  of  us  here  would  not  have 
needed  chemical  tests  to  show  the  logic 
of  adding  potatoes  to  bread.  We  could 
just  recall  when  we  were  young  and 
mother  baked  her  own  bread.  Remem- 
ber how  she  used  to  add  mashed  pota- 
toes or  potato  water?  Do  you  know  why? 
Because,  in  addition  to  the  better  potato 
flavor,  the  bread  stayed  fresh  longer  and, 
because  she  only  baked  once  a  week,  that 
was  mighty  Important  to  her. 

Schafer  gets  that  same  old-fashioned 
flavor  and  keeping  quality  by  using  po- 
tato culture.  It  proved  so  sensational 
that  he  bought  the  company  which  man- 
ufactured the  culture  and  now  nearly  300 
bakeries  around  the  country  are  adding 
this  potato  culture  to  all  their  white  and 
dark  bread,  buns,  rolls,  doughnuts— and 
in  fact,  ju5t  about  all  of  their  yeast-raised 
baked  goods. 

I  have  a  number  of  testimonial  letters 
here  which  bear  out  the  contention  that 
potato  bread  has  universal  popularity. 
They  come  from  top  bakers  the  country 
over. 

One  Wisconsin  baker  says:  "I  could 
sell  more  if  I  could  get  the  wrappers." 
and  another  In  California  says :  "We  have 
used  a  number  of  carloads  and  find  that 
culturlzed  potato  flour  is  beneficial  to 
flavor  and  keeping  qualities  and  all- 
around  uniformity." 

A  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  baker  says 
that  he  believes  potato  culture  has  a  def- 
inite part  in  the  baking  Industry  and  a 
Boston  bread  maker  says  that  the  cul- 
ture adds  that  "particular  something" 
which  people  want  In  bread. 

The  question  now  comes  up:  What  to 
do  about  this? 

I  anticipate,  naturally,  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  from  the  Wheat  Belt  may 
be  a  bit  apprehensive  over  what  they 
might  feel  to  be  an  effort  to  sell  potato 
flour  as  at  least  a  partial  substitute  for 
wheat  flour. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth. 

This  program  actually  will  beneflt  their 
constituents  both  directly  and  Indi- 
rectly, It  win  bring  an  over-all  improve- 
ment of  the  farm  picture  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  need  for  broad  potato  sub- 
sidies year  after  year,  which.  Inci- 
dentally, this  year  consist  of  a  $1.75-  to 
$2-a-bushel  support  price. 

Also,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  trend 
over  a  period  of  the  last  two  decades  has 
been  toward  eating  less  and  less  bread. 
A  temporary  halt  In  the  trend  resulted 
from  the  bread-enrichment  program,  but 
bakers  fear  that  the  down  trend  will  be 
resumed. 

That  means  less  bread  bought  and  less 
wheat  used. 

Now,  per  :apita  consumption  of  bread 
climbs  where  potato  flour  and  culture  are 
used  in  bread. 

This  Michigan  baker,  Jack  Schafer. 
president  of  Peter  Pan  Bakeries,  tells  me 
that  bread  should  be  neutral  and  have 


the  old-fashioned  neutral  flavor  which 
potatoes  impart.  Bread  should  be  the 
foundation  for  sandwiches  made  with 
butter,  jelly,  cheese,  or  a  hundred  other 
ways  of  using  bread. 

Surveys  show  that  people  actually  eat 
more  bread  when  it  is  neutral  in  flavor. 
It  is  something  like  water.  People  nor- 
mally drink  a  lot  of  water;  but  if  all  they 
get  is  pop  or  something  like  that,  their 
normal  intake  or  liquids  declines. 

It  is  contended  that  addition  of  potato 
culture  to  bread  actually  will  boost  the 
over-all  cor  sumption  to  such  an  extent 
that  wheat  growers  would  beneflt  to  a 
great  degree. 

And  this  really  is  just  another  step 
forward  in  the  bread  enrichment  pro- 
gram which  has  helped  so  much  and 
enabled  bakers  to  bring  to  the  American 
public  a  white  bread  that  is  both  nour- 
ishing and  palatable.  Addition  of  po- 
tato culture  further  enriches  bread. 

Let  me  summarize  the  benefits  which 
could  be  derived  from  the  universal 
adoption  of  about  a  4^  percent  potato 
fiour  or  culture  content  in  all  white 
bread,  dark  bread,  rolls,  buns,  dough- 
nuts, and  so  forth. 

It  would  mean  that  the  bakers  of  this 
country  would  be  using  4  pounds  of  po- 
tato fiour  to  every  100  pounds  of  wheat 
flour  they  now  use.  It  takes  5  pounds  of 
raw  potatoes  to  make  a  pound  of  flour, 
so  that  would  result  in  an  annual  con- 
sumption of  upwards  of  100,000,000 
bushels  of  potatoes.  That  would  wipe 
out  the  surplus. 

It  would  be  even  more  beneflclal  to 
farmers  than  appears  on  the  surface, 
because  the  commercial  grades  of  po- 
tatoes used  to  make  the  flour  are  the 
hardest  grades  for  him  to  market.  In 
fact,  the  demand  Is  so  poor  that  mlllloixs 
of  bushels  are  used  each  year  as  cattle 
feed  and  additional  millions  are  never 
even  taken  from  the  ground. 

This  would  be  a  new  and  most  stable 
source  of  Income  for  every  farmer  grow- 
ing potatoes. 

It  would  mean  new  millions  of  dollars 
in  extra  income  for  America's  farmers 
and  coming  in  at  the  very  time  when  the 
effects  of  inflated  wartime  demand  for 
foodstuffs  can  be  expected  to  be  on  the 
wane. 

I  believe  that  this  potato  program 
could  prove  a  source  of  income  for  the 
farmer  which  could  well  be  a  major  fac- 
tor In  keeping  his  earnings  stable  over 
the  coming  years  and  help  prevent 
another  depression. 

This  could  not  be  accomplished  in  time 
to  solve  the  immediate  problem  but  steps 
could  be  taken  and  the  program  started. 
And  If  flour- processing  plants  were  put 
up  they  could  process  surplus  potatoes 
for  shipment  abroad  for  relief  during  the 
twilight  peHod  in  which  a  widespread 
program  of  encouraging  the  use  of  potato 
flour  in  bread  was  being  made  effective. 

This  Is  a  common  sense  approach 
which  would  beneflt  every  American  by 
eliminating  a  problem  which  has  long 
contributed  to  higher  taxes — as  every 
subsidy  must. 

It  means  a  better  bread  for  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

It  means  more  money  and  stable 
markets  for  the  farmer. 


If  the  bakers  of  this  country  were  to 
adopt  this  program  of  including  that 
small  portion  of  potato  flour  in  their 
products.  It  would  solve  the  surplus  po- 
tato problem  immediately.  However,  we 
must  realize  that  there  is  not  enough 
potato  flour  processing  capacity  in  exist- 
ence at  this  time  to  handle  the  job  and 
an  educational  program  is  desirable  and 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  these 
facts  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who.  I  know,  wants  to  help 
solve  the  potato  surplus  problem.  I  am 
calling  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  gather  ill  available  data — and  to  give 
the  Congress  soon  a  tangible  recom- 
mendation of  a  plan  of  action  to  make 
the  program  effective. 


The  Late  Honorable  Lynn  J.  Fraxier 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOITH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  14. 1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  Honorable 
William  Lxmke  announced  to  the  Con- 
gress yesterday  the  death  of  Lynn  J. 
Frazler.  former  Senator,  of  North 
Dakota. 

I.  too.  share  with  my  colleague  and 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  in  the  lost 
sustained  by  the  Ctate  of  North  Dakota 
in  the  passing  of  L>'nn  J.  Frazler.  It  has 
never  been  my  pleasure  to  become  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  Senator,  nor 
to  have  knovn  him  well.  It  was  in  the 
early  years  of  his  governorship  that  I 
entered  the  State.  I  recall  that  those 
were  stormy  days  In  North  Dakota. 

It  was  under  his  regime  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  snilt  Into  two  fac- 
tions. He  became  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  the  leader  of  the  faction  that 
Is  known  to  this  day  as  the  Non-Partlsan 
League.  But  throughout  these  many 
years  the  league  has  remained  Republi- 
can at  election  time.  At  no  time  have 
they  ever  sought  a  separate  ballot  or  a 
third  column. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Lynn  J.  Frazler  on  the  scene,  there  had 
been  great  dissension  within  the  State 
over  the  prices  of  grain  and  the  control 
of  funds.  The  leaders  of  the  Non-Parti- 
san League  charged  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  business 
interests,  including  banks  and  railroads, 
of  exercising  dominant  power  over  the 
economic  life  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
It  was  under  his  leadership  as  Gk)vernor 
that  the  State  constitution  was  changed 
permitting  the  bonding  of  the  State  to 
engage  in  an  Industrial  program. 

Lynn  J.  Frazler.  then  the  Governor, 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  year  1916. 
He  served  two  full  terms  and  part  of  the 
third  term.  Under  his  direction  many 
changes  were  wrought  in  the  State's  gov- 
ernment and  many  bitter  political  bat- 
tles took  place.  As  a  result  of  these  bat- 
tles the  Governor  was  recalled  in  his 
third  term.    He  was,  however,  after  his 
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recall .  elected  by  the  people  of  th 
of  North  Dakota  United  States  £ 
in  the  year  1922.  and  he  served 
capacity  for  18  years. 

Despite  the  many  who  disagreed 
Senator  Prazier  as  Governor,  it  must 
remembered  in  fairness  to  him 
administered  well  the  affairs  of  th  ; 
and    he   was    confronted   with 
problems  in  putting  into  effect  t 
laws  and  the  industrial  program 
time  was  there  any  charge 
character  or  his  record. 

His  record  as  a  United  States 
was    one    that    highly    comments 
among    the    Members    of    that 
guished  body.    He  has  ever  soukht 
welfare  of  the  less  fortunate  p^ple 
the  country  and  moved  in  the 
of  legislation  in  their  behalf  on 
casions. 

Senator  Frazier  leaves  his  w 
five  children:  two  boys.  Willis 
non:  twin  daughters.  Unl  and 
a  third  daughter  bom  during  th( 
year  of  his  term  as  Governor 
Lucille. 

I  extend  to  all  the  members 
family  and  those  closely  associatjed 
him  my  profound  sympathy  in 
of  this  distinguished  citizen, 
and  father. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAR^LS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  Missoun 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENT>*nVES 

Tuesday.  January  14. 194] 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missour  .  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD,  I  Include  ;he  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  C)lim3bia 
(Mo.)  Dally  Tribune  of  January  p.  1947: 
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xuitlonal  professional  organization 
tors,  with  a  membership  of  more  thai 
haa  come  forth  with  a  challenging 
tlon  of  policy  calling  for  Improved 
higher  profcMlonal  standards  for 
more    adequate    salaries    for 
more  Bute  and  Federal  aid  for 

The  story  of  the  shortage  of 
been   told  so  frequently   in   recent 
that  there  seems  no  good  reason  for 
It  here     Most  potent  reason  for  the 
of  course.  Is  the  low  salary  and 
attractive  factors  which  go  along 
Ing  school.     That  story  is  weU 
and  the  present  salary  levels  are 
frcm  what  the  NEA  describes  as  an 
mtnhntim — 92.400   for    a   qualified 
who  is  a  college  graduate,  with 
beginning  the  second  year  of 
leading  to  a  professional  salary  level 
to  10.000  for  experienced  teachers. 
.^   Even  granting  that  the  t2.<lOO  la 
tatg  price."  and  that  teachers  would 
to  settle  for  leas,  especially  since 
tlvely  few  college  graduates  In 
make  •2.400  during  the  first  year 
a  college  degree.  It  Is  going  to  take 
money  to  put  teachers'  salaries  on 
that  wUl  attract — and  keep — the 
o*  talent.    The  teachers  have  looket 
■Bd  called  upon  tJncle  Sam  as  the 
with  enough  money  to  do  t2ie  job. 
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They  must  re<Ulze  that  Federal  financing 
wUl  mean,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Fed- 
eral control.  Governor  Donnelly  and  his 
squabble  with  the  Labor  Department  over  the 
State  emplo3rment  service  is  the  most  recent, 
but  not  the  only,  example  of  what  happens 
when  the  school  district  or  'he  city  or  the 
State  goes  to  Uncle  Sam  for  help. 

And.  of  course.  Uncle  Sam  har  only  one 
place  to  get  the  money  he  so  generously  doles 
out  to  the  school  district,  the  city,  or  the 
State.  It  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers In  the  school  district,  the  city,  and 
the  State.  He  can,  of  course,  even  up  the 
benefits  es  between  the  rich  areas  and  the 
poor  areas — the  haves  and  the  have  nots — 
and  that  Is  what  the  school  teachers  are 
seeking.  At  the  same  time  h*"  creates  a  lot 
of  administrative  jobs  that  send  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  kiting. 

Even  considering  the  need  for  equaliza- 
tion of  educational  opportunity,  we  wonder 
whether  the  teaching  profession  is  providing 
a  very  constructive  sort  of  leadership  for  the 
Nation:  whether  it  has  considered  the  pit- 
falls of  plunging  the  schools  into  Federal 
control:  and  whether  it  has  explored  other 
means  of  providing  adequate  and  economical 
education  for  the  Nation's  youth,  with 
teachers  who  are  reasonably  paid.  It  Is,  of 
course,  an  accepted  fact  that  there  must  be 
State  aid  to  insure  proper  school  facilities 
in  some  poorer  districts,  bu  it  also  b  pretty 
obvious  that  stimewher'  there  ie  a  back- 
breaJung  point  in  taxation.  Somehow  we 
are  going  to  have  to  cut  our  pattern  la  educa- 
tion and  other  governmental  functions  to  fit 
the  cloth  of  our  resources 

We  wonder  If  our  educators  ever  have  con- 
sidered the  possibility  that  our  public  schools 
may  be  spending  money  on  toe  many  things; 
that  the  cost  of  the  frills  of  ediKation  has 
made  it  impossible  to  rai^e  salaries  for  those 
who  are  teaching  the  basii  subjects  v/hicb 
wlU  prepare  the  pupil  for  college  or  a  Job. 
That,  of  course,  may  be  a  narrow  view  of  the 
matter.  There  will  be  many  educators  who 
will  say  it  Is.  On  the  other  hand,  the  schools 
cannot  do  everything.  And  perhaps  rushing 
to  the  Federal  Qovernment  for  money  Is  one 
of  the  things  they  ought  not  be  doing. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  POOTE 

or  coNNXcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14.  1947 

Mr.  POOTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  therein  an  address  by  the  Hon- 
orable John  Q.  Tllson.  of  New  Haven,  a 
distinguished  Member  of  this  House  for 
22  years  and  for  6  years  the  majority 
floor  leader  of  the  House,  speaking  before 
the  Graduates  Club  of  New  Haven.  Conn., 
on  December  4.  1946: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  club  members, 
bad  I  anticipated  that  my  drawing  power  was 
such  as  to  bring  out  a  crowd  like  this,  I  might 
have  struck  John  Plant  for  a  larger  hono- 
rarium. At  any  rate,  I  appreciate  the  fine 
audience. 

Remembering  the  precept  that  a  prophet  Is 
not  without  honor  save  In  his  own  country, 
I  had  not  expected  to  see  so  many. 

I  should  be  less  than  candid  If  I  failed  to 
say  that  an  atidlence  made  up  ol  men  with 
whom  I  associate  dally,  lunch  together,  talk 
together,  and  discuss  public  questions  to- 
gether, is  not  an  easy  one  for  me  to  address 
somewhat  formally.   Somehow  I  feel  tbat  you 


know  pretty  well  my  "down  sittings  and  up- 
risings, and  understandest  my  thoughts  from 
afar  off." 

Whep  your  chairman  first  suggested  that  I 
talk  on  the  recent  election  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  result,  he  appeared  really  solici- 
tous that  so  far  as  humanly  possible /my 
remarks  on  the  subject  should  be  unbiased. 
What  a  suggestion  to  a  rock-ribbed,  dyed-in- 
the-wool  Republican.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
good  lady  down  In  Charleston,  8.  C,  who 
wished  some  one  would  write  a  really  un- 
biased history  of  our  Civil  War — from  a 
southern  point  of  view.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  leave  it  is  that  what  I  shall  say  will  be 
unbiased — from  a  Republican  viewpoint. 

When  I  was  in  politics  and  we  tried  In  ad- 
vance to  figure  out  the  probable  result,  we 
usually  made  a  certain  percentage  discount 
for  damned  liars.  So  If  there  are  any  New 
Dealers  left  and  they  are  here  tonight,  they 
are  free  to  mal:e  such  discount  as  they  deem 
proper  for  Republican  bias.  At  least  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  hypocrite,  so  what  I  say  will  be 
from  the  heart  as  well  as  from  the  shoulder. 
The  outcome  of  the  recent  election  was 
what  would  be  called  in  countries  with  a  par- 
liamentary form  of  government  a  vote  by  the 
people  of  lack  of  confidence  in  their  govern- 
ment. It  was  a  complete  t\um-over  of  the 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  was 
a  mid-term  reversal,  that  Is,  It  occurred  in 
the  middle  of  a  Presidential  term.  What  does 
it  mean?  Broadly,  what  does  it  signify? 
Such  mid-term  reversals  have  been  ol  very 
frequent  occurrence  In  our  national  history 
and  for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  good,  bad,  and 
trivial  There  were  at  least  five  such  rever- 
sals between  1865  and  1895.  It  would  serve 
no  present  purpose  to  refer  to  any  of  these, 
except  perhaps,  a  brief  reference  to  1866. 

In  the  election  of  1864,  Lincoln,  a  Republi- 
can, and  Johnson,  a  Democrat,  were  elected 
on  a  Union  ticket.  Saving  the  Union  was  the 
Issue,  that  is,  winning  the  war.  Lincoln  had 
repeatedly  made  evident  his  policy  for  re- 
storing the  Union.  When  Johnson  became 
President,  the  war  being  over  and  Lincoln 
dead,  he  tried  his  best  to  pursue  this  Lincoln 
program  for  reconstruction,  but  without 
success. 

In  the  congressional  election  of  1866  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans  was 
elected.  They  were  called  Black  Repub- 
licans then,  and  thoroughly  deserved  the 
name,  for  they  proceeded  to  write  one  of  the 
blackest  chapters  in  all  our  American  politi- 
cal history,  from  which  the  whole  country 
still  suffers.  All  of  the  cherished  plans  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  restoration  of  the  Union 
were  ruthlessly  scrapped  for  what  was  called 
reconstruction.  It  had  in  It  a  much  larger 
element  of  destruction.  I  speak  feelingly 
on  the  subject  for  I  was  bom  and  brought 
up  In  a  part  of  the  country  that  had  suffered 
greatly  from  the  so-called  reconstruction. 

All  the  other  midterm  reversals  may  be 
skipped  over  till  we  come  to  1810  when  I 
myself  was  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  was 
unable  then  and  still  am  not  able  to  figure 
out  any  substantial  basis  for  the  1910  ttim- 
over.  Perhaps  Mr.  Taft's  Ineptitude  as  a 
politician  was  as  much  responsible  as  any 
other  cause.  At  any  rate,  the  Democrats 
took  control  of  Congress,  and,  as  usually 
happens  after  a  midterm  reversal,  the  In- 
cumbent President  was  not  reelected. 

Almost  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  1918 
reversal  when  the  Republicans  resumed 
control  of  Congress.  At  the  time  of  the 
congressional  elections  in  1918  the  end  of 
the  war  was  in  sight.  By  all  the  ordinary 
rtiles,  Mr.  Wilson's  party  shotild  have  been 
continued  In  power.  There  had  been  no 
Issue  between  the  parties  during  the  war. 
Both  had  supported  it  loyally,  and,  as  I  well 
recall,  most  of  the  Republican  candidates 
for  reelection  would  have  been  glad  to  set- 
tle on  a  basis  of  status  quo.  If  Mr.  Wilson 
had  asked  his  party  to  support  at  the  elec- 
tion all  Members  of  the  war  Congress  who 
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had  loyally  supported  the  war,  regardless  of 
party  label,  few  changes  would  have  been 
made.  To  the  contrary,  he  appealed  to  the 
voters  to  elect  a  Democratic  Congress  which 
they  indignantly  refused  to  do. 

In  the  1930  congressional  elections,  at  the 
middle  of  Mr.  Hoover's  term,  the  result  was 
very  close  but  the  Republicans  had  a  majority 
of  two  In  the  House.  Before  the  old  Con- 
gress expired  in  March,  the  Republicans- 
elect  held  their  caucus  as  visual,  nominated 
Mr.  Longworth  for  Speaker  and  unanimously 
reelected  me  as  the  majority  floor  leader  for 
the  new  Congress. 

As  was  then  the  practice.  Congress  was  to 
meet  in  the  December  following,  but  before 
that  date  arrived,  one  Republican  had  re- 
signed and  five  had  died.  Mr.  Longworth 
being  one  of  them.  Of  the  six  vacancies, 
five  of  them  had  been  filled  by  Democrats, 
so  that  when  Congress  convened  Texas'  Jack 
Garner  filled  Speaker  Longworth's  place,  and 
I  had  no  majority  to  lead. 

In  the  two  earlier  Instances,  under  both 
Taft  and  Wilson,  the  change  of  parties  prob- 
ably made  little  difference  In  the  legislation, 
though  as  usual  It  Indicated-  ^a  complete 
change  of  administration  at  the  next  Presi- 
dential election,  which  took  place  as  ex- 
pected. 

In  Mr.  Hoover's  case  It  probably  did  make 
a  difference.  A  depression  had  descended 
upon  the  country  and  as  usual  the  party 
In  power  was  being  held  responsible  for  it. 
Mr.  Hoover  struggled  manfully  trying  to  do 
something  about  It.  but  proposals  coming 
from  him  were  coolly  received  by  a  hostile 
Congress  and  usually  got  nowhere.  In  fact, 
the  real  spirit  of  the  triumphant  majority, 
looking  forward  to  a  complete  change.  In 
1932.  was  well  expressed  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ers when  he  said:  "We'll  do  just  enough  to 
save  the  country,  but  not  enough  to  save 
Hoover."  / 

Now  coming  to  the  revolution  of  1946.  was 
It  nothing  more  than  the  preliminary  skir- 
mish m  the  real  battle  to  come  off  In  1948? 
Was  It  nothing  more  than  the  time-worn 
battle  cry  of  "turn  the  rascals  out,"  which 
usually  means  turn  In  another  crew  of  ras- 
cals, or  at  least  as  near  to  that  description 
as  those  turned  out?  As  a  confirmed  opti- 
mist, I  refuse  to  believe  It.  I  believe  that 
It  noeant  a  great  deal  more  than  this  and 
that  the  next  2  years  will  so  prove.  To  my 
mind  the  sobered  attitude  of  mind  shewn  by 
Republicans  all  over  the  country  in  the  first 
blush  of  a  victory,  far  more  sweeping  than 
had  been  expected,  was  a  good  omen.  There 
were  no  victory  parades,  no  red  fire,  no  brass 
bands.  No  singing  "Happy  Days  Are  Here 
Again."  One  could  feel  It  In  the  air  that  a 
sobering  sense  of  responsibUlty  held  sway 
over  thoughtful  minds.  All  of  which  tends 
to  give  hope  to  those  who  look  for  something 
constructive  to  replace  some  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  activities  under  such  legislation 
that  have  proved  unwise  and  destructive  of 
our  domestic  economy  and  our  American  way 
of  life. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  causes  that  brought 
about  the  revolution  of  1946  may  help  to 
throw  light  upon  Its  meaning  and  what  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  it.  There  are 
almost  as  many  explanations  as  there  are 
explainers,  but  there  are  a  few  things  among 
the  many  that  practically  all  analysts  agree 
upon  as  having  had  an  Important  Influence 
In  making  the  mandate  given  at  the  polls 
so  emphatic. 

Fortunately,  we  can  at  once  eliminate  all 
international  Issues.  Such  foreign  policy  as 
we  have  has  been  loyally  supported  by  Re- 
publicans as  well  as  Democrats.  Republican 
Vandenbebg  worked  loyally  and  unselfishly 
shoulder  to  shoulder  alongside  of  Democrat 
Tom  Connallt  to  hold  up  the  hands  of 
Democrat  Secretary  Byrnes,  while  New  Deal- 
ers Wallace  and  Pxppee  were  trying  to  un- 


dermine him.  So  there  was  no  mention  <rf 
foreign  issues  In  the  campaign  and  It  could 
be  truly  said  that  beyond  the  water's  edgo 
we  were  a  united  country.  However,  of  do- 
mestic issues  there  were  plenty.  Just  a 
glance  at  some  of  the  more  Important  ones. 

One  of  the  two  most  important  causes  of 
the  decisive  turn-over,  as  agreed  upon  by 
analysts,  was  the  attempt  to  fix  prices  and  all 
the  coimtless  restrictions  affecting  the  daily 
life  of  almost  everyone.  And  it  was  not 
simply  the  Inconvenience  and  sometimes  dis- 
tress caused  by  the  restrictions  and  controls. 
These  were  borne  with  varying  degrees  of 
patience  especially  while  the  war  lasted. 
What  finally  caused  the  worm  to  t\un  was 
that  at  last  it  became  evident,  even  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  that  the  whole  scheme 
was  not  only  negatively  futile  but  positively 
harmful.  In  the  final  result  accomplishing 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  do. 

Patient  in  wartime,  housewives  got  tired  of 
waiting  for  meat,  soap,  and  other  necassitles, 
while  OPA  controls  snagged  the  supply  lines. 
Consumers  joined  producers  in  protest. 
Millions  of  losers  in  the  race  between  wages 
and  prices  joined  the  ranlts  of  the  dissatis- 
fied. Honest  dealers  kept  prices  down,  but 
their  customers  soon  found  that  they  had 
little  or  nothing  to  sell.  The  reversal  at  the 
polls  was  especially  noticeable  In  the  Indus- 
trial areas,  showing  loss  of  faith  In  the  prom- 
ises that  prices  of  necessities  would  be  kept 
down. 

Then  people  got  mad  and  began  to  say 
things,  yes,  and  got  ready  to  do  things,  which 
purpose  they  proceeded  to  carry  out  on  No- 
vember 5th. 

In  addition  to  the  inconvenience  of  so 
many  controls  steadily  increasing,  a  number 
of  people  were  beginning  to  fear  that  our 
Government  had  inclined  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Itind  of  controls  used  under 
totalitarian  forms  of  government  and  that 
these  controls  in  the  hands  of  a  bureaucracy 
might  become  permanent.  There  were  nu- 
merous statements  to  this  effect  made  public^ 
Max  Lerner's  book  It  Is  Later  Than  You 
Think  says :  "It  is  neither  accident  nor  whim 
that  the  New  Deal  is  studded  with  'alpha- 
betical' agencies.  Each  of  them  occupies  a 
salient  on  the  advancing  front  of  the  transi- 
tion to  a  socialized  state."  He  spealu  of 
them  as  essentially  an  executive  government 
and  the  spear  point  of  social  advance,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  being  described  as  the  ideal  leader 
for  such  an  advance.  To  many  such  notions 
were  cause  for  alarm. 

Any  administration  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  have  attempted  to  put  Into 
force  and  carry  out  such  a  colossal  scheme 
of  price  fixing  and  controls.  An  early  dem- 
onstration of  the  folly  of  such  a  scheme  Is 
Interestingly  referred  to  in  an  old  letter  writ- 
ten by  Tom  Paine  to  Danton  In  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  May  6.  1793.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

"I  see  also  another  embarrassing  circum- 
stance arising  In  Paris  of  which  we  had  full 
experience  In  America.  I  mean  that  of  fix- 
ing the  price  of  provisions.  •  •  •  The 
Convention  has  nothing  to  do  with  regula- 
tions of  this  kind:  neither  can  they  be  car- 
ried Into  practice.  The  people  of  Paris  may 
say  they  will  not  give  more  than  a  certain 
price  for  provisions,  but  as  they  cannot  com- 
pel the  country  people  to  bring  provisions 
to  market  the  consequence  will  be  directly 
contrary  to  their  expectations,  and  they  will 
find  dearness  and  famine  Instead  of  plenty 
and  cheapness.  They  may  force  the  price 
down  upon  the  stock  In  hand,  but  after  that 
the  market  will  be  empty.  In  Philadelphia 
we  undertook,  among  other  regulations  of 
this  kind,  to  regtilate  the  price  of  salt;  the 
consequence  was  that  no  salt  was  brought 
to  market,  and  the  price  rose  to  36  shillings 
sterling  per  bushel;   and  we  regulated  the 


price  of  flour  till  there  was  none  In  the 
market,  and  the  people  were  glad  to  procure 
It  at  any  price." 

Referring  to  this  letter  and  recalling  the 
meat  famine  of  last  October,  we  can  only 
say  "History  repeats  itself." 

Next  to  the  disillusions  and  Irritations  con- 
nected with  price  controls  and  other  ex- 
asperating restrictions,  the  unhappy  labor 
situation  doubtless  influenced  the  election 
ret;ult  more  than  anything  else.  The  urgent 
need  for  production  and  more  production 
was  obvious  while  unprecedented  strikes 
paralyzed  vital  major  industries.  There  were 
strikes  against  public  utilities  on  which  mil- 
lions depend  for  the  means,  comforts,  and 
necessities  of  their  dally  lives.  Even  strikes 
agiiilnst  agencies  of  government  Itself.  The 
voters  decided  that  something  must  be  wrong 
somewhere  and  clearly  manifested  their  be- 
lief— that  something  should  be  done  about  It. 

Following  the  election,  editors,  columnists, 
analysts,  and  a  lot  of  plain  ordinary  people 
laegan  figuring  on  what  had  happened  and 
what  might  be  anticipated  in  the  near  and 
more  distant  future.  It  was  quite  generally 
agreed  that  the  CIO  and  the  PAC,  having 
stuck  their  necks  out  the  farthest,  had  been 
the  hardest  hit.  Lumping  the  two  together 
as  a  single  entity.  Mark  Sullivan  says  it  "saw 
defeat  of  candidates  it  supported,  victory  for 
candidates  it  opposed.  It  saw  an  election 
outcome  which  means,  more  than  any  other 
one  thing,  a  mandate  by  the  country  to  the 
new  Congress  to  write  new  labor  legislation. 
It  sees  a  change  of  mood  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  who  now  is  undoubtedly  willing  to 
sign  labor  legislation  which  before  the  elec- 
tion he  vetoed." 

Certainly,  the  result  makes  it  clear  that  the 
country  Is  not  ready  to  go  along  with  the 
extremists.  At  least  a  halt  has  been  called 
so  that  people  may  take  time  to  consider  the 
dl.'-ection  in  which  we  are  heading.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  President  Truman  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  change  his  attitude 
toward  labor  legislation.  I  believe  that  he 
will  sign  any  reasonable  bill  to  Improve  the 
present  Impossible  situation  in  regard  to 
labor  relations.  As  a  real  friend  of  labor, 
he  can  justify  his  act.  In  my  judgment  It 
will  be  good  party  politics  to  do  so  Isesides 
being  the  best  thing  for  this  country,  includ- 
ing labor,  of  course.  Even  If  he  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  politically  to  actually  sign 
such  a  bill,  he  could,  and,  I  believe,  would, 
exercise  the  constitutional  privilege  of  hold- 
ing it  10  dajrs  and  permitting  it  to  become  a 
law  without  his  approval. 

I  may  be  far  too  much  a  conflrmed  opti- 
mist, but  I  really  Iselieve  that  Trtunan  as  a 
patriot  and  a  good  American  will  strive  dur- 
ing the  coming  2  years  to  adjust  himself  to 
the  situation  confronting  him  by  cooperating 
with  Congress  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  we 
shall  see  some  good  legislation  instead  of  the 
deadlock  and  do-nothing  feared  by  many. 
His  greatest  handicap  will  be  his  political 
advisers  and  the  millions  of  officeholders  who 
quite  nattirally  wish  to  hold  on  to  their  jobs. 
Ill  spite  of  this.  I  shall  continue  to  hope  that 
Mr.  Truman  will  so  meet  the  difficult  task 
confronting  him  as  to  grow  in  the  confidence 
of  the  people  rather  than  lose  further  ground. 
Let  me  close  by  giving  you  part  of  an  edi- 
torial from  an  Ohio  cotmty  newspaper  l>e- 
cause  It  covers  much  of  the  ground  I  have 
tried  to  cover  and  closes  on  the  same  opti- 
mistic note: 

"Where  do  we  go  from  here?  It  Is  obvious 
that  New  Deal  nostrums  and  quack  govern- 
mental remedies,  with  every  man  a  king  and 
everyone  made  happy  by  Government  plan- 
ning his  ?lfe  and  fortune.  Is  out  the  window. 
The  people  have  turned  thumbs  down  on  the 
planners.  But  Republican  strategists  now  in 
the  saddle  will  do  well  not  to  seek  to  hood- 
wink the  public  by  teUlng  them  'happy  days 
are  here  again.' 
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"The   people   should   be   told 
After  being  made  to  believe  for  14 
black  Is  white  and  two  and  two 
this  nofvel  approach  to  public  questions 
be  good  pestles  as  well  as  good 
campaign  of  education  should 
tnitsm  that   no  govei-nment   on 
create  wealth  or   Is  gifted  with 
which  will  produce  wealth  wlthou 
creative  industry;  the  people  shou' 
that  for  the  first  time  since  Alesaadrr 
ton  the  credit  of  the  Federal 
been  impaired  by  vest  Wew  Deal 
before  the  war  and  by  Incomprehen^ble 
expended  In  prosecuting  the 
aU  time;  they  sbotild  be  tcid  that 
la  not  optional,  it  is  Imperative; 
ambitious  piogiaana  of  public 
cial  legislation  must  await  a 
financial  akles:   labor  should  be 
wages  come  out  of  profits  and  the 
to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
ItTtng  ts  by  creating  wealth  by 
tabor  working  in  unison. 

"Everyone  should  be  told  the 
unpleasant  truth  that  -we  cannot 
■eiTSs  out  of  the  mess  we  are  li 
ptdttlcal  hocus-pocus  or  demagogic 
or  legerdemain.    We  have  all  got  tc 
to    work    and    produce    8omethl4g 
monkey  wrenches  to  throw  Into 
machinery. 

"The  road  ahead  Is  long  and 
is  not  a  hopeless  task  with  whKfti 
coofronted.    May  the  Republican^ 
the  driver's  seat  In  Congress,  with 
able  assurance  of  being  In  power  In 
tlve  branch  of  government  2  years 
tis   with   wisdom  and  coiu'age 
troubled  postwar  waters  which  lie 
must  not  fall.    This  blessed  land 
hotue  of  liberty  to  millions  of 
man  beings  throughout  the  world 
shall  be  preserved." 
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Tuesday.  January  14.  I9f7 

Mr.   SMITH   of  Ohio.     Mr 
under  leave  to  extend  my 
the  RgcoRo.  I  include  a 
S>y  R.  C.  Holies,  of  Santa  Ana.  CAlif 
published  in  the  Bucjtus  <Ohip 
graph-Ponun  on  January  11.  _ 
titled  "Why  Government  Labo 
Must  Pail.'    Tliis  is  a  lucid 
and  goes  right  to  the  hemrt  of  th( 
It  follows: 

WHT  COVZSMMZKT  LASOS  COtTlTS 

(By  R.  C.  Holies) 
Many  people  think  that  the  laboi 
can  be  solved  by  government  lal^r 
If  the  word  "conptilsory"  were 
ctiastng  these  labor  courts,  most 

not  believe  in  them.    But  gcve 

courts  woxild  either  bare  to  have 
to  enforce  their  deeMeiM.  and  thu 
polnry.  or  ei^e  be  only  advisory. 
eeae.  that  ts  not  the  solution. 

If  a  labor  court  is  to  be  simply  a 
iDvarlabiy  will  side  with  the  pafty 
the  most  votes  In  order  to  keep 
adnaer.    The  rnwawar  to  the  best 
>niwaiii  for  labor  dlipaiee. 
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settle  dtoagreement,  many  people  think  we 
can  have  courts  to  settle  labor  disputes.  But 
the  case  Is  not  at  all  parallel.  At  present 
courts  attempt  only  to  interpret  agreements 
that  have  already  been  made.  They  never 
atlaaopt  to  tell  two  people  they  must  make 
aa  agreement. 

Let  us  sTippoee  that  an  individual  has  a 
written  agreement  with  his  automobile  deal- 
er. He  de«ms  that  the  dealer  has  transgressed 
the  asTreement  and  takes  it  to  court.  The 
court  interprets  the  agreement  and  tells  what 
each  party  must  do  to  comply  with  the 
agreement. 

But  the  Judge  does  not  and  would  not  at- 
tempt to  s?y,  in  the  absence  of  any  prior 
commitment,  what  the  automobile  dealer 
should  do  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement. 
The  Jud^e  would  not  say  that  the  individual 
must  continue  to  patronize  the  automobile 
dealer  or  that  the  dealer  must  continue  to  do 
business  with  the  Individual,  if  there  had 
Ijeen  no  agreement. 

But  compulsory  arbitration  on  labor  mat- 
ters would  do  exactly  that.  It  wotild  attempt 
to  force  two  parties  to  continue  a  relation- 
ship which  they  iriight  not  want  %o  continue. 
If  there  is  a  labor  dispute  the  labor  court 
would  come  In.  It  hands  down  tts  decision, 
and  the  workers,  although  dissatisfied.  mu.Tt 
keep  on  working.  They  very  likely  would  not 
keep  on  working,  but  we  will  assume  they  did. 
They  probably  would  come  to  work  but  lay 
down  on  the  job.  so  that  the  employer  would 
not  even  want  them  there. 

But  suppose  that  the  employees  do  con- 
tinue their  services  under  a  decision  unsatis- 
factory to  them.  After  a  year  the  arbitra- 
tors would  call  again.  This  time  suppose 
the  award  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  work- 
ers but  the  employer  says  he  cannot  abide  it 
and  still  continue  in  business.  Would  he 
be  prUileged  to  close  down  his  shop?  Or 
wotild  the  workers  have  a  right  to  say  that 
since  they  were  forced  to  accept  a  distasteful 
situation  a  year  before,  it  is  poor  Justice 
that  does  not  also  compel  the  employer  to 
accept  a  decision  unsatisfactory  to  him? 

Hardly  any  contract  is  completely  satis- 
factory to  both  sides.  Both  would  like  to 
have  a  better  contract  but  it  is  the  best  they 
both  can  get.  So  instead  of  either  one  quit- 
ting or  striking,  both  of  them  agree.  Then 
we  have  no  strikes.  Then  we  have  continued 
production.  Then  everybody,  including  the 
customnrs.  workers,  and  employers,  benefits 
more  than  If  there  were  no  agreement,  even 
If  not  completely  s.Ttisfactory  to  each  side. 

The  Government  has  no  magical  way  of 
making  agreements  satisfactory  to  both 
sides.  The  Government  is  only  force.  Com- 
ptilsion  or  force  is  always  distasteful  or  ob- 
noxiotis  to  those  on  whom  it  is  used. 

The  only  way  strikes  can  be  avoided  is  by 
agreement.  The  only  way  we  can  have 
voluntary  agreements,  and  all  real  agree- 
ments are  voluntary,  is  to  have  each  party 
realize  that  he  never  can  get  all  he  wants 
and  that  all  he  la  enUtled  to  is  the  right 
to  make  a  bargain  with  anyone  in  the  world 
who  wUl  give  him  the  best  bargain.  That  is 
all  either  the  employer  or  worker  is  entitled 
to.  Anything  else  takes  away  from  some 
person  his  God-given  right  to  exchange  his 
services  with  the  person  who  wfll  give  him 
the  most. 

If  the  Government  interferes  with  free 
exchanges  it  iti  not  an  impartial  government; 
it  is  a  government  of  men  rather  than  a 
government  of  law.  Unless  we  can  get  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  no  man,  no  matter  how 
poor,  and  no  firm,  no  matter  how  rich,  has 
a  right  to  have  protection  from  competition, 
we  Will  continue  to  have  labor  troubles.  Our 
production  will  be  restricted,  friction  will 
grow,  and  our  standard  of  living  will  be 
less  than  it  would  be.  and  unless  we  are 
careful,  we  will  wind  up  with  a  dictator  who 
will  tell  us  all  how  we  shall  trade. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  A.  COFFIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  January  14, 1947 

Mr.    COFFIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution : 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Nonbasic  Steel  Ccordinating  Committee 
held  November  14.  1946.  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
it  was  imanimously  resolved  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  respectfvUly  re- 
quested to  Investigate  by  an  appropriate 
committee  the  adequacy  and  results  oX  exist- 
ing labor  laws  and  regulations,  to  determine 
among  other  basic  requisites  of  sound  labor 
relations  the  following: 

A.  If  the  said  laws  and  regulations  do  give 
protection  to  the  right  of  employees  to  or- 
ganise and  bargain  collectively. 

B.  If  the  equality  of  bargaining  power  has 
been  restored  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

C.  If  fundamental  practices  have  been  en- 
couraged to  the  friendly  adjustment  of  in- 
dusuial  disputes  arising  out  of  differences  as 
to  wages,  hours,  o^other  working  conditions. 

D.  If  business  has  been  safeguarded  from 
Injury,  impairment  or  Interruption. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Nonbasic  Steel  CooaoiMATiNC 
Committee, 
By  E.  S.  Evans.  Jr., 
Chairman.  Board  of  Governors. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Jamtary  4,  1947. 


Year  of  Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  13.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Speech  Asso- 
ciaUcn  of  America,  which  was  held  this 
year  in  the  Sherman  Hotel,  of  Chicago 
Dr.  W.  Norwood  Brigance.  chairman  of 
the  speech  department  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege and  president  of  the  Speech  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  delivered  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  and  thought-provok- 
ing addresses  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  hear  in  many  years. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  Congress  as  well 
as  to  American  citizens  generally  as  this 
Republic  surveys  its  educational  prob- 
lems which  include  not  only  the  need 
for  the  more  adequate  financing  of 
schools  and  more  respectable  salaries  for 
teachers  but  which  also  emphatically  in- 
clude the  need  for  a  carefvU  scrutiny 
and  reevaluation  of  the  curricula  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  course  of  study  is  adapted 
and  adaptable  to  the  world  of  today  and 
how  much  simply  remains  In  the  cur- 
riculum because  of  tradition,  inertia,  or 
indifference. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  will  have  be- 
fore it  many  suggestions  for  strengthen- 
ing the  educational  program  of  America. 
The  following  address  by  Dr.  Brigance 
should  be  "must"  reading  for  us  all  be- 
fore we  make  final  decisions  on  legisla- 
tive proposals  involving  the  great  cause 
of  education. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  promote  edu- 
cation; we  should  do  what  we  can  to 
Improve  the  types  of  education  to  be 
promoted. 

Speech   or   W.    Norwood   Brigance, 
"Year  of  Decision" 

That  iconoclastic  historian,  Bernard  De- 
Voto,  wrote  a  significant  book  3  years  ago 
entitled  "The  Year  of  Decision:  1846."  It 
was  a  history  of  America  in  that  one  year, 
1846,  and  it  was  DeVoto's  contention  that  the 
course  of  American  history  and  the  pattern 
of  American  life  for  the  half  century  follow- 
ing were  determined  by  events  an«?  decisions 
that  took  place  in  the  year  1846. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  the  year  1946.  even 
more  than  1846.  is  likely  to  be  significant  as 
a  year  of  decision:  1946  is  year  one  of  the 
atomic  bomb;  1946  is  year  one  of  the  United 
Nations  organization;  1946  is  year  one  of  a 
power  struggle  between  two  political  philoso- 
phies, communism  and  democracy — or  what 
passes  for  communism  and  democracy — that 
is  likely  to  test  both  cur  ability  to  handle 
atomic  weapons  without  explosion  and  to  live 
under  a  United  Nations  organization.  As  a 
discerning  wit  remarked,  "Prom  now  on,  we 
know  it  is  one  world,  all  right;  but  we  don't 
know  yet  whether  it  is  to  be  this  world  or 
the  next  world." 

Robert  M.  Hutcbins  said  last  May  to  the 
American  Council  on  Education:  "The  great 
problems  before  us  are  first,  can  we  survive? 
and  second,  what  kind  of  life  are  we  going  to 
lead  if  we  do?"  Then  he  added  that  the 
world  must  try  to  tuxive  at  a  destination 
where  survival  is  possible  within  not  more 
than  5  years. 

If  Hutchins  is  right,  then  1946  is  year  one 
of  our  5  years  of  grace.  If  he  is  right,  it  is 
stiU  a  year  of  decision,  because  what  we  have 
done  in  this  year,  and  shall  do  during  the 
first  half  of  1947,  is  likely  to  determine  for  a 
long  time  to  come  the  course  of  history,  not 
for  America  alone  but  for  the  world. 

n 

Now  this  year  of  decision  In  international 
affairs  is  also  a  year  of  decision  in  American 
education,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
repercussions  in  the  political  and  military 
world  have  set  off  seismic  tremors  in  the 
academic  world:  1946  is  year  one  of  the 
Harvard  report  on  general  education  in  a 
free  society;  1946  is  the  year  of  the  Columbia 
University  report  on  a  college  plan  in  action; 
1946  is  a  year  in  which  more  than  100  col- 
leges and  universities,  including  what  we  may 
call  the  eminent  Institutions,  have  either  an- 
nounced or  Instituted  a  revised  curriculum; 
1946  is  a  year  in  which  Mr.  Hutchins'  pro- 
nunciamentos  on  the  fall  of  man  have  been 
accelerated  in  tempo. 

In  brief.  1946  Is  a  year  In  which  American 
education  is  attempting  to  fix  a  new  pattern 
of  education.  It  is  the  most  widespread  cur- 
riculum revision  since  the  day  of  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  and  it  is  likely  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  education  for  at  least  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

Therefore.  I  want  to  look  at  two  of  these 
recommendations  for  curriculum  change — 
two  that  are  widely  known  and  that  reflect 
the  thinking  of  a  large  area  of  traditionism 
in  education — and  I  want  to  estimate  their 
Implications. 

m 

The  first  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Hutchins. 
Mr.  Hutchins,  of  course,  is  a  curious  cross 
between  "Peck's  bad  boy"  in  education  and 
a  lonely,  austere  Savonarola  who  thunders. 


"Repent  ye,  or  be  doomed!"    His  tenets  are 
these: 

1.  The  human  race  is  either  about  to  de- 
stroy itself,  or  to  survive  under  a  "peace  more 
horrible  than  war" — unless  we  change  our 
present  system  of  education,  drastically  and 
at  once. 

2.  To  save  the  htiman  race  from  this  Ul- 
fated  alternative,  we  must  abandon  voca- 
tional education  in  the  schools,  and  make 
all  education  a  liberal  education  "for  the 
common  vocation  of  citizenship." 

3.  The  core  of  this  liberal  education  is  not 
to  be  found  in  a  study  of  modern  science 
or  social  science,  or  In  focussing  on  the 
contemporary  problems  that  beset  man.  It 
is  to  be  had  in  the  study  of  great  books  of 
the  past — let  us  say,  Homer  and  Thucydides, 
Virgil  and  Augustine.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  I  either  read  or  heard  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Hutchins'  in  which  he  said  that  the  curricu- 
lum he  proposed  would  not  be  essentiaUy 
altered  ever  the  period  of  100  years,  or  even 
1,000  years.  Pure  knowledge,  because  it  was 
pure,  was  not  defiled  by  time.  I  believe  I 
am  not  doing  Mr.  Hutchins  an  Injustice  by 
saying  that  this  is  an  inherent  part  of  his 
plan  of  education. 

Now,  Mr.  Hutchins'  faith  is  appealing.  He 
is  so  earnest  and  so  unashamed  that  you 
cannot  help  but  admire  him.  In  the  mld&t 
of  a*  modem  world,  created  for  the  most 
part  by  the  educators  who  rebeled  against 
the  ascetic  pattern  of  education — I  assume 
it  is  understood  by  persons  in  this  room 
that  the  scientific  and  economic  foundations 
of  modern  society  were  laid  by  educators  who 
broke  away  from  the  classical  tradition — Mr. 
Hutchins  repeats  without  apology  an  old 
refrain : 

"Paith  of  our  fathers,  living  stiU, 
In  spite  of  dungeon,  fire,  and  sword. 
We  wlU  be  true  to  thee  'tU  death!" 

He  stirs  In  us  old  memories.  We  want 
to  believe  him.  Perhaps  we  want  to  believe 
him  because  he  calls  to  us  ^lith  a  childlike 
faith.  Perhaps  also  we  want  to  believe  him 
because  his  is  a  simple  faitb,  and  we  are 
himgry  for  simplicity.  So  many  of  otu- 
problems  are  complex.  We  want  to  get  back 
to  the  days  when  life  was  simple,  or  we 
thought  it  was  simple. 

But  we  cannot  quite  give  ovir  intellectual 
assent  to  Mr.  Hutchins.  If  it  were  wholly 
an  act  of  faith,  we  might  go  along;  but  rea- 
son compels  us  to  pause.  Perhaps,  too.  we 
remember  that  warning  spoken  by  Dr.  Don- 
ald B.  Tresidder,  once  an  eminent  physician 
and  now  president  of  Stanford  University. 
Said  Dr.  Tresidder  to  a  group  of  educators 
last  May  at  which  Mr.  Hutclilns  was  present: 
"I  have  long  been  Interested  In  Robert 
Hutchins — from  a  medical  point  of  view!" 

Essentially,  Mr.  Hutchins'  grand  scheme  of 
education  breaks  down  at  that  point  which 
Ortega  y  Gassett  calls  "historic  reason." 
Gassett  has  pointed  out  that  when  a  people 
think  effectively  they  think  in  terms  of 
their  historic  past,  and  they  use  "historic 
reason."  Mr.  Hutchins,  in  calling  upon  the 
faith  of  his  fathers,  denies  historic  reason. 

He  would  take  us  back  to  the  educational 
concept  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  to  a  pat- 
tern of  education  that  closed  the  Platonic 
schools,  and  rested  its  learning  on  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Past — with  the  result  that  the 
intellectual  world  was  frozen  for  1,000  years. 
It  was  not  inevitable  that  we  have  the  Middle 
Ages.  Part  of  the  responsibility  for  it  rests 
on  those  educators  who  closed  the  Platonic 
schools  and  anticipated  Mr.  Hutchins  by 
1,500  years.  They  were  the  original  wor- 
shipers of  great  books. 

Mr.  Hutchins  Is  seemingly  unaware  that 
the  educational  gospel  he  preaches  was  also 
the  dominant  theme  of  education  in  the 
oldest  of  all  civilizations — that  of  China — 
and  that  its  effect  was  to  still  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  in  the  Chinese  mind,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  its  ever  arising,  and  that  this  pat- 


tern of  education  was  perhaps  the  single 
most  infhientlal  factor  in  the  slow  withering 
of  what  otherwise  might  have  l)ecome  a 
great  civilization.  Again,  it  was  not  inevi- 
table that  China  should  be  as  it  is  today. 
Part  of  that  res(>onsibility  rests  on  those 
educators  of  China  2.500  years  ago  who  fixed 
on  China  the  pattern  of  education  that  Mr. 
Hutchins  would  fix  on  us. 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned  us  against  Mr. 
Hutchins'  doctrine  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago.  At  the  age  of  73,  when  many  minds 
look  backward  Instead  of  forward,  Jefferson 
wrote  urgently  that  "•  •  •  institutions 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  •  •  •  as  new  discov- 
eries are  made  •  •  •  institutions  must 
advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times." 
and  he  warned  against  any  society  remaining 
"ever  under  the  regimen  of  their  ancestors" 
(Writings.  Ford.  ed.  X,  42^3). 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  repeated  that  warn- 
ing 109  years  ago.  Speaking  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard,  he  said 
bluntly: 

"Each  age,  it  is  found,  must  write  Its  own 
books.  *  •  •  Meek  young  men  grow  up 
in  libraries,  believing  it  their  duty  to  accept 
the  views  which  Cicero,  which  Locke,  which 
Bacon,  have  given;  forgetful  that  Cicero, 
Locke,  and  Bacon  were  only  young  men  in 
libraries  when  they  wrote  these  books." 

Hence,  instead  of  Man  Thinking,  we  have 
the  bookworm. 

Mr.  Hutchins'  plan  of  bookworm  education 
fails  in  the  test  of  historic  reason. 

IV 

Next,  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  Harvard 
report  on  General  Education  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety. I  began  reading  that  report  before 
the  printer's  ink  on  it  was  decently  dry.  I 
had  been  waiting  for  its  appearance  for  al- 
most a  year.  I  think  I  can  truthfuUy  say 
I  started  reading  it  with  excitement.  I  ex- 
pected something  of  the  institution  that 
had  produced  Charles  W.  Bliot,  who  touched 
off  the  educational  changes  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century. 

Well,  one  is  not  vbuUy  disappointed  in  the 
Harvard  report.  In  many  respects  it  is  what 
one  would  expect  from  Harvard:  scholarly, 
thorough,  and  at  times  brilliant.  But  it  is 
characterized  by  the  limitations  of  the  Har- 
vard institutional  mind,  limitations  from 
which  Charles  Eliot  had  been  wholly  free 
(and  from  which  the  Harvard  scientists  are 
free  today).  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  Institutional  mind  of  Harvard  is  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  species.  It  is  rather  a 
particularized  pattern  of  the  academic  in- 
stitutional mind,  but  it  Is  characterized  by 
its  own  particular  limitations.  These  lim- 
itations, for  example,  are  seen  In  the  his- 
torical writings  of  those  Harvard  historians, 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  and  Edward  Channing, 
as  contrasted  with  their  Harvard  successor, 
A.  M.  Schlesinger,  who  was  educated  at  Ohio 
State  and  Columbia.  It  was  the  pattern  of 
mind  dealt  with  by  Vernon  L.  Parrington. 
himself  a  Harvard  man,  in  his  Main  Cur- 
rents in  American  Thought. 

But  if  you  want  to  meet  the  Harvard  In- 
stitutional mind  at  its  best,  you  wUl  find 
it  in  John  P.  Marquand's  delightful  satire, 
the  Pulitzer  prize-winning  novel  of  1938. 
The  Late  George  Apley.  Marquand  under- 
stood the  type  of  mind  that  produced  the 
Harvard  report,  and  he  satirized  it  in  a 
wicked  and  delightful  manner.  To  anyone 
who  plans  to  read  that  report.  I  recommend 
first  reading  The  Late  George  Apley.  Hav- 
ing done  that,  you  can  read  more  discern- 
ingly between  the  lines  of  the  report: 

"Dkak  John:  (wrote  the  late  George  Apley 
to  his  son)  When  I  come  I  want  you  to  uke 
me  to  some  of  the  new  plays,  and  please 
don't  feel  that  I  shall  be  shocked  by  them. 
Your  father  can  stand  a  good  deal." 
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And  ag»iii: 

"Deab  JoBii :  *  *  *  Ycst«n  ay  I  found 
that  your  mother  had  actually  taken  tluB 
|8ismimd)  Freud  book  out  of    he  Atbeo- 

B.    She  «aa  embaxraaaed  wb  in  I  found 

raartlng   it     «     *     *.  and  give  as  her 
that  she  wished  to  knov   rhat  lyour 
ri  Bteanor  was  doteg.    I  am  now  raad- 
Ing  It  for  the  san\e  reason." 

Throughout  the  Harvard  repot  there  Is 
this  ahocked  acoaptane*  of  tha  present,  a 
tssentmtnt  that  v«  an  llTlag  to  i»y  Inataad 
of  yurday,  la  th«  allied  Har  'mrtf  raport 
■atfa  te  IMS  oa  tba  tralninR  o  ssoondary 
aehonl  teachers,  amactally  with  irtertnee  to 
Imllsh,  ihia  rsaentaaent  sgainsi  having  to 
tlva  today  produces  the  followtm  incredibly 
" — 'feimi  aiaia— Bt. 

iMIy.  however,  then  Is  another 
rat  •  •  •  and  thiB  U  Um  imm- 
aommualoatkiB  of  the  newapaiars,  aMga- 
sines.  Bsoviaa.  and  (espectally)  the  radio. 
The  tendency  ot  all  of  tliem  *  *  *  is  to 
cajole  and  lull  readers,  onlooker  .  or  listen* 
•rs  intf)  a  pannaacnt  stste  of  un  )uesuonlng 
recapilTlty:  to  Bfavtnt  their  be<  omlng  rea< 
■oalhg.  crttlaal  Mags'*  (p.  4) 

The  lata  Oaorga  Apley  said  sxacUy  the 
aame  thing  In  the  saxne  overtoiea: 

''X>BAB  John  :  I  wish  there  wer<  n't  quite  so 
many  new  ideas.  Where  do  they  come  from? 
•  •  •  I  try  to  think  what  is  In  back  of 
them  and  speculation  often  cisturbs  my 
sleep" 

This  attempt  to  deny  the  exir  ence  of  the 
present,  or  at  least  a  reaentm  ?nt  against 
having  to  deal  with  It.  is  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  latter  half  of  he  Harvard 
report.  It  states  and  adheres  to  the  premise 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  etiv  ration  Is  to 
free  the  student  from  the  tyrs  nny  of  the 
present.  We  all  agree  with  tha  .  of  course. 
I  want  to  make  that  very  clear.  There  Is  no 
understanding  the  present  withe  ut  knowing 
a  algniflcant  part  of  the  past.  '  "hat  Is  pre- 
cisely what  I  had  In  mind  Iti  qu(  ting  Ortega 
y  Oassett.  that  we  think  effectlvel  r  only  when 
we  think  In  terms  of  the  histoi  ic  past  and 
tMe  historic  reason.  I  believe  tin  t.  But  the 
effect  of  the  Harvard  report  is  to  free  the 
student  from  the  tyranny  of  th«  present  by 
fixing  on  him  the  tyranny  of  tl:  e  past.  To 
some  of  us,  tyranny  in  any  form  Is  bad. 

It  was  against  this  tyranny  rt  the  past 
In  education  that  Thomas  Jeffe  rson  struck 
when  he  turned  his  back  on  hi  own  alma 
mater,  William  and  Mary,  and  est;  iblished  the 
new  University  of  Virginia— to  br  ak  the  grip 
cf  the  dead  hand  of  the  past  tha  smothered 
living  learning. 

It  was  against  this  tyranny  of  t;  le  past  that 
Charles  Prancls  Adams  II  protes  ed  to  Har- 
vard University  Itself.  In  a  year  «  rten  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  Boarl  of  Over- 
seers. Of  the  education  he  had  received  at 
Harvard  he  said: 

•Tfo  matter  how  long  1  may  1  ve.  I  shall 
never  be  able  •  •  •  to  over  wme  some 
of  the  great  disadvantages  which  t  He  •  •  • 
wiDng  theories  and  worse  pract  ces  of  my 
alma  mater  inflicted  tipon  me.  j  ind  not  on 
me  alone.  •  •  •  We  were  all  college 
graduates,  and  yet  how  many  cf  us  could 
lollowout  a  line  of  sustained,  do  le  thought. 
iipisaaliig  ourselves  In  clear  cone  se  terms?  ' 

It  Is  one  thing  to  study  the  wst.  It  U 
another  to  be  smothered  by  it. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  rr  uch  of  the 
Harvard  report  is  good,  is  in  fact  very  good. 
*|>eclally.  it  seems  to  me.  that  lu  statement 
Of  the  tralta  of  mind  that  constn  uie  edxtca- 
tkm  are  the  best  I  have  ever  read. 

These  abilities  are.  the  report  states,  "to 
think  effectively,  to  communicai  s  thought. 
to  make  relevant  Judgments,  to  d  scrimlnate 
ammc  values.  They  are  not.  In  pi  »ctlce.  sep- 
arate and  are  not  to  be  develops  d  in  isola- 
tion" (p.  85). 

Its  exposition  of  these  abilities  i  i  profound 
and  penetrating.  For  example,  it  recognizes 
three  aspects  of  effective  thlnlting ;  <  1 1  Logi- 
cal   thinking,   or   'the   capacity    to   extract 


universal  truths  from  particular  cases  and, 
in  turn,  to  Infer  particulars  from  general 
lawa":  (2)  relational  thinking,  or  the  "under- 
standing of  complex  and  fluid  situations,  in 
dealing  with  which  logical  methods  are  not 
adequate  *  *  *  thinking  In  a  context": 
(3)  the  element  of  Imagination  In  thinking, 
which  U  "distinctive  In  the  thinking  of  the 
poet"  and  may  be  described  as  neither 
straight  thinking,  nor  crooked  thinking,  but 
as  "curved  thinking"  (pp.  65-67). 

Thii  part  of  the  report  states  explicitly 
that  "edttcatMrn  is  not  merely  the  imparting 
of  knowladg*.  but  the  cultivation  of  oartaln 
aptitudes  and  attitudes"  (p.  64). 

If  th^  report  adhtrcd  to  thll  throv.ghout, 
It  would  be  the  fraatast  document  on  educa- 
tion of  the  twentieth  century.  lu  fatlurt  is 
that  It  does  not.  Having  set  thU  as  the  qunl. 
ttlas  of  mind  to  be  developed  by  edvicntion. 
the  raport  then— ctirlously  and  without  ex- 
planation—settles back  on  the  orthodox  cur* 
rtculum  divisions  nf  the  natural  sciences,  the 
social  sciences,  and  the  humnnitles.  From 
that  point  It  censes  to  offer  uny  further  origi- 
nal or  profound  contribution. 

One  is  at  loss  to  explain  the  Inconsistency, 
or  shall  we  say  the  failure  to  foillow  through. 
Was  it  because  the  two  parts  of  the  report 
were  developed  by  two  subcommittees  which, 
being  unable  to  reconcile  their  differences, 
simply  let  them  stand  tmreconclled?  Or  was 
the  committee  a  victim  of  structural  monism, 
seeking  for  a  unified  simplicity?  At  any  rate, 
it  settled  back  on  a  structural  unity,  simple 
but  adequate,  of  natural  sclenoes,  social  sci- 
ences, and  humanities. 


Basically  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Hutchlns' 
grand  scheme  and  of  the  latter  part  of 
Harvard  report  is  that  they  rest  tacitly  on 
the  amumptlon  that  knowledge  is  power. 
"Give  students  knowledge,"  ttkey  say  in  ef- 
fect, "and  they  will  be  able  to  think  effec- 
tively, to  communicate  thought,  to  make 
relevant  Judgments,  and  to  discriminate 
amoiig  values."  No  one  questions  this  need 
for  knowledge,  not  in  the  least,  but  knowl- 
edge alone  does  not  enable  people  to  think 
effectively,  to  communicate  thought,  or 
make  relevant  Judgmenu,  or  discriminate 
among  values.  Having  the  knowledge  Is  not 
enough.  There  must  be  added  ability  to  use 
that  knowledge. 

In  every  crisis  of  the  twentieth  century 
there  has  existed  enough  knowledge  in  the 
world  to  solve  it.  But  It  was  not  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  That  Is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  it  could  not  be 
conununlcated  to  the  point  needed,  at  the 
time  needed. 

Twice  before  I  have  referred  to  Ortega  y 
Gassett's  Insistence  on  the  unportance  of 
historic  reason.  Let  me  use  It  now  In 
specific  instance.  Ramsey  Muhr.  one  of  the 
mo6t  competent  of  English  historians,  at 
the  close  of  his  discussion  of  the  English 
Civil  War.  set  forth  one  of  the  Issues  of 
modem  education.  He  had  Just  finished  the 
account  of  this  conflict  which  rent  the  Eng- 
lish people  300  years  ago.  It  was  a  conflict 
between  two  political  forces  that  rejected 
compromise.  The  Royalists  had  lost,  their 
King  had  been  executed,  their  leaders  had 
been  proscribed,  and  Cromwell  had  been 
made  dictator.  The  Puritans  had  won  a  vic- 
tory as  complete  as  any  victory  by  force 
can  ever  be  won.  Yet  at  Cromwell's  death 
6  years  later,  the  fnuts  of  victory  were  lost 
and  the  Stuart  Kings  were  restored  to  the 
throne.  It  was  a  conflict  in  which  the  Purl- 
tans  lost  in  the  end  because  they  had  won 
the  war.  After  describing  this,  Muir  came 
to  his  momentous  statement: 

"The  war  bad  taught  the  Bhgllsh  people 
that  even  the  noblest  and  the  most  enlight- 
ened alms  are  vitiated  and  will  eventuaUy 
be  frustrated  if  those  who  advocate  them 
try  to  secure  their  victory  by  force,  and  not 
by  discussion  and  persuasion.  These  [dis- 
cussion and  persuasion)  were  to  be  hence- 


fcdth  the  characteristic  notes  of  the  growth 
of  free  institutions  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth.'"  (A  Short  History  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  U.  487.) 

The  British  people  learned  that  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  not  through  their  educa- 
tional system,  but  through  war  and  dicta- 
torship. What  It  thus  learned  is  what  every 
democracy  must  teach  to  every  successive 
generation :  That  democracy  rests  on  dlacus- 
-slon  and  persuasion,  that  Its  people  shall 
discuss  their  problems  and  reach  an  intelli- 
gent consensus,  that  they  shall  not  gcose- 
step  to  military  commands,  nor  yield  to  mob 
law. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  nations  In  tha 
world  today,  only  two:  Thoaa  who  In  crlsaa 
want  to  shoot  It  out,  and  thosa  who  hava 
Itnrned  how  to  talk  It  out,  Thara  ara  thaaa 
two  kinds,  no  mors,  Thsy  are  the  datao- 
cratio  natiotu.  and  tha  totalitarian  natloaa. 
That  Is  tha  aMaaca  of  what  Macatilay  nkaant 
when  he  made  tha  famous  statement  that, 
"Parliaoientary  |otamment  Is  Bovcrnment  by 
speaking." 

Now  the  education  of  each  successive  gen- 
eration In  this  process,  always  asaantlal  to 
democracy,  has  now  become  essential  to  the 
survival  In  Its  present  form  of  what  we  choosa 
to  call  civilisation.  Uranium  235 — and  Its 
derivative,  plutonium — have  brought  us  ex- 
actly to  that  point.  Either  we  accept  it.  or 
accept  the  alternative  given  by  Reuben  Gus. 
tavson:  "I  believe  In  one  uranium  atom,  di- 
visible, with  oblivion  for  all." 

The  England  described  by  Mulr  could  de- 
velop this  by  methods  not  to  be  relied  on 
today.  To  paraphrase  Disraeli,  it  was  a  gov- 
ernment, "by  the  few.  and  the  very  few." 
Only  one  man  In  ten  had  the  right  to  vote, 
and  none  of  the  women.  But  the  gentlemen 
of  England  who  ran  that  Government  had 
been  trained  In  the  home,  trained  also  by 
tutors,  and  trained,  finally.  In  college — not 
only  to  communicate  their  ideas  effectively, 
but  also  to  settle  their  differences  by  talk. 
That  was  the  core  of  their  democracy. 

Today,  In  contrast,  we  have  universal 
suffrage.  This  is  simply  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  9  men  in  10  who  did  not 
vote  300  years  ago  now  control  the  govern- 
ment. Yet  we  have  not  developed  any  sys- 
tem comparable  to  the  hcxne-tutor-college 
training  among  the  gentlemen  of  England 
for  educating  the  whole  electorate  of  today 
In  the  use  of  discussion  as  an  instrument  for 
making  group  decisions.  The  Hutchlns 
scheme  and  the  Harvard  report  fall  entirely 
to  provide  In  any  way  for  this  Inherent 
feature  on  which  democracy  now  rests  and 
has  always  rested. 

These  educators  are  Irked  by  the  present. 
They  want  to  escape  from  it  by  living  In  the 
past.  But  the  relentless  pressv;re  of  the  pres- 
ent cannot  be  escaped  by  Ignoring  It.  Con- 
sider one  aspect  of  this  pressure  of  the  pres- 
ent. The  radio  and  talking  picture  now  carry 
the  hiiman  voice  around  the  world.  They 
have  become  the  most  powerful  Instruments 
in  existence  for  mass  education  and  mass 
thought-stimulation,  for  people  today  hear 
and  are  Influenced  by  the  voices  from  Holly- 
wood, Washington,  London.  Rome,  and  Mos- 
cow. The  sheer  existence  of  the  radio  de- 
termines to  a  large  degree  our  choice  of  na- 
tional rulers.  It  exerts  a  constant  Influence 
on  the  operation  of  democratic  goverxunent. 
Is  it  asking  too  much  that  educators  In  this 
year  of  decision  face  the  fact  frankly  that 
these  Inventions  compel  a  reappraisal  of  seme 
of  the  older  methods  of  education  that  were 
based  on  the  primacy  of  the  printed  page? 

What  do  Hutchlns  and  the  Harvard  com- 
mittee say  should  be  done  sbout  these  forces 
of  mass  education  and  mass  through -stimu- 
lation? Nothing.  Nothing  at  all.  They  not 
only  fail  to  recognize  the  new  form  of  an 
old  fcaxe.  They  failed  to  recognise  the  old 
force  itself.  The  only  r^erence  I  can  find  to 
the  radio  or  moving  pictures  appears  in  the 
1942  Harvard  report  on  the  training  of 
English    teachers.    I    quote:     "The    recom- 
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mended  program  contains  no  element  of  spe- 
cial training  •  •  •  In  such  Instruments 
of  education  as  the  radio  and  the  moving 
picture"  (p.  139). 

I  don't  want  to  be  facetious,  but  the  general 
Impression  I  get  from  the  Harvard  report 
Is  that  the  teaching,  let  us  say.  of  Beowulf  Is 
highly  acceptable  in  a  modem  curriculum, 
and  that  one  may  devote  a  substantial  part  of 
time  m  college  to  pursuing  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  phoneme  |1|  In  Wessex  during 
the  twelfth  century — or  Indeed  anjthlng  that 
comes  out  of  the  past.  Just  so  long  as  it  can 
be  examined  in  terms  of  course-content.  The 
fact  that  "much  of  yeatarday's  wisdom  is  to- 
day's banality  and  tomorrow's  boloney"  doas 
not  trouble  the  framers  of  this  report. 

But  I  submit  that  an  Inherent  part  of  edu- 
cation Is  to  be  able  to  do  something,  as  well 
as  to  know  something.  I  submit  further  that 
every  educated  person  ought  to  know  when 
a  thing  is  proved  and  when  it  It  not  proved, 
•hould  know  how  to  investigate  and  to 
analyze  a  proposition  that  confronts  htm, 
and  how  to  search  for  a  solution,  how  to  talk 
about  it  effectively  before  others,  and  how 
to  contribute  to  a  discussion  on  problems  of 
Joint  interest. 

Above  all,  I  submit  that  any  educational 
system  should  produce  an  understanding  in 
the  next  generation — and  here  I  am  quoting 
Eric  Hodgins.  vice  president  of  Time.  Inc.: 

"That  clear  and  understandable  communi- 
cation between  man  and  man  Is  the  most  im- 
portant necessity  In  the  material  world;  that 
wars,  plagues,  pestilences,  and  famines  are 
eventually  to  be  done  away  with  only  through 
this  means.  Here  Indeed  Is  a  proposition  on 
which  free  and  Christian  mankind  can  unite 
as  upon  almost  nothing  else." 

Mr.  Hutchlns'  grand  scheme  and  the  Har- 
vard report  stop  short  of  this  vital  aspect  of 
education.  They  fall  short,  therefore,  of 
offering  a  full  philosophy  of  general  educa- 
tion in  a  free  society. 

It  Is  our  duty  in  this  year  of  decision  to 
see  that  this  omission  shall  not  go  unnoticed 
and  unchallenged. 

VI 

Here  perhaps  I  ought  to  stop.  But  ttere  is 
one  thing  more  I  want  to  say.  a  reference  to 
a  fact  that  ought  to  make  every  educator 
uneasy  In  conscience,  namely,  the  grave  in- 
dictment against  education  that  those  great 
political  and  social  upheavals  which  have 
marked  the  history  of  man.  have  been  too 
largely  caused  by  men  of  education.  The 
French  Revolution,  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Jeffersonlan  revolution,  the  Jacksonian 
revolution — and  I  forbear  to  mention  po- 
litical disturbances  the  past  20  years — repre- 
sent upheavals  in  which  the  underprivileged 
and  undereducated  were  compelled  to  over- 
throw the  dominion  of  the  orivileged  and 
educated.  I  grant  that  leadership  in  these 
movements  came  from  a  few.  a  very  few,  of 
the  educated  class.  I  remind  you  that  the 
majority  of  the  so-called  educated  people 
stood  against  change,  until  much  of  the  vio- 
lence of  these  upheavals  came  from  delayed 
pressure  which  the  educated  people  had 
helped  to  create. 

To  what  extent  was  this  due  to  the  kind 
of  education  given  them  in  school — that 
study  of  the  dead  past  as  a  dead  past,  the 
curriculum  criticized  by  Jefferson  as  "the 
regimen  of  their  ancestors,"  the  educational 
practices  branded  by  Charles  Francis  Adams 
as  the  "wrong  theories  and  worse  practices 
•  •  •  Infiicted  upon  me.  And  not  on  me 
alone."? 

The  concept  of  Greek  education  was. 
"B^ow  thyself."  The  concept  of  some  of  the 
educational  planners  today  Is.  "Know  the 
Greelts,"  or  "Know  the  novelists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Including  the  obscure  ones." 

I  heard  a  man  who  calls  himself  an  educa- 
tor say  the  other  day,  "All  right,  we  can 
make  an  atomic  bomb.  So  what?  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  college  curriculum." 
That  our  educational  system  could  produce 
such  a  man  is  an  Indictment  of  that  system. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14, 1947 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord.  I 

include  the  foUowinK  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  January  5, 
1947: 

OOOCN   RKID 

For  a  third  of  a  century  Ogden  Retd  was 
editor  of  this  newspaper.  It  Is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  was  the  one  great  concern  of 
his  living,  night  and  day.  throughout  that 
long  term  of  years.  He  lived  to  see  It  reach 
now  heights  of  power  and  prestige;  and  now 
that  he  is  gone,  perspective  emphasizes  that 
his  character,  his  leadership,  was  the  central 
fact  m  this  achievement. 

Reserve  was  instinctive  to  him.  He  liked 
understatement  in  the  written  word,  and  his 
own  speech,  for  all  Its  straightforward 
strength,  was  courtesy  Itself.  The  domineer- 
ing executive  was  utterly  alien  to  his  natxire. 
It  was  through  suggestion  and  restraint, 
rather  than  direct  command,  that  he  Influ- 
enced the  growth  of  his  paper.  Many  others 
contributed  to  the  flowering  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  under  his  regime.  He  welcomed 
skills  of  every  type,  knew  how  to  encourage 
them  by  a  discerning  word  and  stood  by  his 
staff  with  a  loyalty  that  made  the  paper  the 
best  of  workshops. 

His  loyalty  bears  defining.  It  was  part  and 
parcel  of  his  devotion  to  the  newspaper,  his 
love  for  it,  his  Interest  In  It.  That  loyalty 
ran  first  of  all  to  the  paper  as  an  Institution. 
His  thought  and  desire  were  that  the  Her- 
ald Tribune  should  live  on  regardless  of  the 
life  span  of  any  one  individual.  His  goal 
was  to  surround  hlmsef  with  the  best  minds 
he  could  discover,  to  consult  his  advisers  on 
every  major  problem  and  intrust  to  his  heads 
of  departments  a  maximum  of  freedom,     ' 

As  a  matter  of  course,  such  loyalty  in- 
cluded the  members  of  his  staff.  He  knew 
them  as  friends.  He  cared  deeply  about 
their  personal  problems,  and  If  ever  In  their 
outside  labors  they  ran  afoul  of  arrogance 
in  public  officials  there  was  no  question 
where  their  chief  stood.  Ogden  Reld  took 
his  stand  first  and  Investigated  later;  his 
man  was  right  until  proved  wrong.  Mayors, 
governors,  presidents  could  come  and  go; 
the  Tribune  lived  on.  Such  backing  brought 
its  reward  In  a  staff  unique  In  Its  loyalty  and 
affection. 

A  word  belongs  to  his  courage.  It  could 
be  said  of  him  that  he  did  not  know  what 
fear  was.  Whenever  an  Institution  has  sur- 
vived the  gales  and  rides  the  seas  securely 
it  Is  easy  to  forget  the  narrow  escapes  and 
the  critical  hours.  The  years  of  Ogden 
Reld's  captaincy  included  some  of  the  hard- 
est weather  In  newspaper  history.  The 
mortality  In  newspaper  life  was  high  every- 
where. In  New  York  City  some  of  the 
strongest  foundered.  It  was  one  of  Ogden 
Reid's  greatest  qualities  as  a  leader  that 
nothing  could  shake  his  confidence,  his  faith. 
However  grave  the  threats,  he  set  an  example 
of  calm  steadiness  that  served  the  ship  well. 

If  this  paper  has  sought  and  preserved  a 
distinction  In  style  that  was  part  of  its  long 
tradition,  there  again  the  taste  of  Its  editor 
gave  the  tone.  Its  critics,  In  art.  In  music.  In 
literature,  or  In  the  theater  and  the  motion 
pictures,  a  long  and  notable  line,  were  a 
chief  Interest  for  Mr.  Reid.  In  their  selec- 
tion as  in  their  encouragement  he  was 
deeply  concerned.  In  the  style  of  Its  writing, 
as  in  il^s  typography,  he  sought  to  make  the 
paper  worthy  of  its  highly  Intelligent  reading 
public. 


The  S3  years  have  been  not  less  a  period 
of  grave  problems  with  respect  to  the  char- 
acter and  the  presentation  of  news  of  na- 
tional and  International  thinking.  No  one 
could  have  been  a  more  staunch  Republican: 
but  it  was  equally  his  conviction  that  a  good 
Republican  must  be  an  independent  one  and 
that  party  allegiance  must  never  be  per- 
mitted to  outweigh  considerations  of  the  na- 
tional welfare.  Whenever  times  compelled, 
his  editorial  page  opposed  his  party  and  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  patriotism  as  he  saw  it. 

There  was  a  quality  of  straightforwardness 
in  his  speech  as  there  was  of  thorourhness 
in  his  thinking  which  gave  at  onoe  strength 
and  simplicity  to  his  actions.  What  he  knew, 
he  knew.  His  memory  was  extraordinary,  aa 
accurate  as  it  was  retentive.  A  basic  sense 
of  Justice  underlay  his  whole  approach  to 
life.  He  had  great  patience  with  individuals, 
as  with  problems.  He  refused  to  Jump  to 
conclusions  or  heed  public  clamor.  The  sama- 
quality  of  mind  which  made  him  believe  la 
fair  play  for  every  human  bcUig— In  the  bal- 
lot for  women.  In  equality  for  Negmes.  for 
example — gave  balance  to  his  thinking  which 
made  his  decisions,  when  reached,  almost  In- 
variably sound.  Yet  if  any  member  of  hla 
staff  could  master  a  novel  proposal  it  re- 
ceived a  ready  welcome  on  lis  merits:  the  fact 
that  It  was  different  from  an  accepted  pattern 
was  a  spur  rather  than  a  check  to  Its  accept- 
ance In  a  period  of  mighty  changes  he  had 
the  ability  alike  to  hold  fast  to  what  was 
right  and  to  accept  open-mlndedly  what  was 
demonstrably  In  the  line  of  progress. 

He  was.  beyond  question,  a  leader.  His 
were  the  virtues  to  hold  a  staff  true  to  ita 
best.  There  could  be  no  doubting  his  cour- 
age, his  loyalty,  his  strength,  his  sense  of 
Justice.  He  lived  as  he  died,  beloved  and 
unafraid. 


Twilight  Christians  of  the  Western  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  . 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  the  text  of  a  powerful  and  splen- 
did sermon  delivered  by  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Bryan  J.  McEntegart,  D.  D.,  bishop 
of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  at  the  annual  red 
Mass  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Guild 
of  Catholic  Lawyers  at  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  New  York,  N.  Y..  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1946: 
Twilight  Christians  or  thx  WisTxaN  Woxlo 

"Beware  lest  any  man  cheat  you  by  philos- 
ophy, and  vain  deceit:  according  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  men,  according  to  the  elements  of 
the  world,  and  not  according  to  Christ." 
(Colosslans  2:  8.) 

Recently  a  correspondent  In  Japan  wrote 
for  iw  the  tragic  story  of  the  twilight  Chris- 
tians who  live  In  the  Gotos  Islands,  about  60 
miles  out  from  Nagasaki. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  when  persecution 
was  raging  In  Japan,  their  Catholic  ancestors 
fled  to  these  islands  and  established  there  a 
Christian  underground.  Their  priests  were 
murdered  or  exiled,  and  they  became  a  flock 
without  a  shepherd.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  priests  were  aUowed 
to  return.  They  were  recognized  and  wel- 
comed by  about  half  of  the  hidden  Chris- 
tians: but  thotisands  of  others  failed  to  come 
forward. 

Today,  some  30.000  of  these  unrecovered 
Christians  are  groping  In  the  twilight  of  their 
half-forgotten  and  half -distorted  tradttlona. 
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Th«lr  torn  vt  baptiMn  U  »  cortti  ptum  of  th« 
Uun  uwd  by  tht  »«rly  MMf  mmmm.  At 
ItMt  11  o(  thair  pr«y«r«  MMk  1 »  b«  dvrtvtd 
from  Okttooiic  pmitct.  In  their  "Our 
PttUivr*'  UMr«  »r«  •  tt«  InteiUs  bit  old  Jap- 
ADfM  wonlB.  Tbttr  "Mftll  Mnry  conutns  tht 
words  "At*  MMta '  and  "8«ncta  Umtim"  but 
ttot  nwlnil»r  doM  not  makt  mom.  Th« 
of  ih«  old 
irtth 
pracUCM. 

For  thcM  people  the  threat  of  hutory 
snapped  about  1040.  Tet  they 
the  dt-y  when  priests  y)\U  com  •  from  over- 
seas to  reestablish  their  rellg^n.  Though 
they  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears 
do  not  realize  that  In  their  nlldst  are  the 
saving  doctrines  they  lon^  for.  Such  Is  the 
history  of  the  TwUlght  Chrlstia  is  of  the  Par 
Sast — a  people  whose  lips  spe  ik  the  time 
honored  words  of  Chrlstianlt]  while  their 
minds  think  the  thoughU  of]  a  decadent, 
furUe  paganism. 

I    THT  CHIUSTMM  PHn-OSOPHhr  Of  LIFl 
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Like  the  early  Christians  of 
lands,  oxir  forefathers  enjoyed 
of  the  Christian  heritage 
when  St.  Paul  first  set  foot  In 
Christian  misalonarles  flooded 
driving  back  the  curtain  of 
aettlng  up  great  Christian 
many  centuries  the  teachings 
spired  the  growth  of  social  an 
stltutlons  and  formed  the 
juridical  order. 

Following  the  discovery  of 
the  Intrepid  colonists  brought 
em  Hemisphere  the  culture  o 
lands.    The  roots  of  Americai 
therefore,  reach  back  to  the 
culture  and  civilization.     For 
our  pioneers  was  not  Just  a 
ship;  it  was  a  philosophy  of 
man's  dally  actions. 

Let  tis  examine  that 
In   It.  as  In  every  philosoph 
key  is  to  be  found  In  man's  u 
It  recognized,  as  the  supreme 
man,  immortal  life;  as  hl^ 
with  God.    All  else  In  life 
In  relation  to  that  erd.     "Wha 
a  man  if  he  gam  the  whole 
the  1068  of  his  o'wn  soul?  " 
vrelfare   was   the   means   of 
higher   activities.     His    use 
goods  was  to  achieve  the 
unkm  with  God. 

Man's  relationships  with 
baaed  on  a  more  fundaments 
that  between  himself  and  a 
Jxistice  was  a  virtue  that  had 
obedience  to  the  will  of  an 
God.     The  rights  of  others 
possessions,  inviolable  because 
of  human  nature  and  the 
Ity  of  God.    Liberty  and 
the  Irresponsible  yearnings  of 
heart,  but  a  God-given  faculty 
will  of  this  world's  goods  witl  i 
of  the  supernatural  purpose  ol 
The  eternal  happiness  to  be 
unending  embrace  of  God  was 
the  Christian  philosophy  of  1 
lU  maantiig.  the  liferent 
unity.    As  all  came  from  God 
God.      Man    derived    his    di| 
Image  of  God  impressed  on  his 
Mankind  was  one  under  the 
God.    And  all  men  were 
veraal  norm  of  morality — the 
•anctiflcaticn. 
~-Thl8.  m  brief.  Is  the 
of  life,  the  wellsprlng  of  the 
MmIs  of  that  spiritual  order 
M  western  civilization. 
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n.    M ATZaiAUST  PHUOSOPB  r 

Today,  however,  western  clvilizauon 
the  challenge  of  a  radically 
losophy  of  life.  Marxian 
key  to  that  philoaophy.  aa  to 
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m  tta  ultimaU  talua*.  Iljt  horlwm  of 
Marxian  materlaUam  U  drawn  in  to  tht  pon* 
derablt  ihii\«s  of  llff.  lu  ultimata  goal  la 
tht  unraatraintd  •tploiUUon  of  mattrlal 
wtalth.  lu  iUndartf  of  human  conduct  la 
whether  an  acUon  promotes  or  rtUrda  world 
dommatlon  by  tht  proletariat. 

Truth,  then,  in  thla  philoaophy.  la  not  the 
mMturc  of  words  by  reality  but  tht  clever 
tMt  of  words  to  advance  political  or  social 
alms.  Justice  means  not  to  '^render  to  each 
his  due",  but  to  seize,  to  exploit,  to  gain  by 
whatever  means  expedient  Right  does  not 
depend  on  a  moral  obligation  and  an  exter- 
nal inviolability  of  the  moral  law.  but  rather 
upon  the  force  which  stands  behind  it. 

When  matter  and  might  are  supreme,  in- 
dividuals lose  their  identity  in  the  masses; 
human  nat\ire  loses  its  dignity.  When  men 
are  mo:ivated  by  material  values  alone,  then 
force  becomes  their  only  principle  of  action. 
Freedom  and  liberty  cannot  exist  where  force 
Is  supreme.  Hence,  the  Inevitable  result  of 
a  materialistic  world  order  is  either  slavery 
for  the  masses  in  a  totalitarian  regime,  or 
the  utter  annihilation  of  the  human  race 
in  the  ultimate  clash  of  force  upon  force. 
Such,  even  now,  is  the  verdict  of  history. 

in.   THE  UOOERN  CONTUSION 

This  materialistic  philosophy  of  life,  full 
blown  in  the  communistic  state,  is  drawn 
up  in  deadly  array  against  what  we  call  the 
Christian  way  of  life,  our  civilization.  Its 
objectives  are  clear — wOTld  domination  and 
the  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  goods  and 
peoples  of  all  nations.  Its  forces  are  mar- 
shaled ur.der  an  iron  discipline. 

Against  it.  the  leaders  of  western  civiliza- 
tion present  a  scattered  array,  wavering  in 
IndecLsion  and  uncertainty.  Our  objectives 
are  otscured.  our  ideas  befuddled,  and  our 
positicm  confused.  One  thing  alone  is  cer- 
tain, we  are  conscious  of  a  crisis  in  the 
western  world  today. 

Many  solutions  are  being  offered  by  diplo- 
mats and  government  officials,  by  educators, 
economists,  lawyers,  and  scientists.  Time 
and  again,  they  appeal  in  all  sincerity  for 
justice  and  human  rights,  for  freedom  and 
human  dignity,  for  democracy  and  interna- 
tional unity.  Tet,  strange  to  say,  their  argu- 
ments carry  little  conviction  and  men  con- 
tinue to  wrangle  about  the  meaning  of  these 
key  words  taken  from  the  Christian  philos- 
ophy of  life.  While  we  grope  in  the  darkness. 
time  ia  running  out.  The  forces  against  us 
gather  momentum. 

What  is  the  source  of  our  conf vision? 
Simply  this.  The  words,  which  our  leaders 
use,  are  full  of  life  and  meaning  and  force 
when  they  are  set  in  the  philosophy  of  life 
according  to  Christ,  and  only  then.  They 
lose  that  life  and  meaning  and  force  when 
men  wrench  them  from  a  spiritual  way  of 
life  and  try  to  set  them  In  a  pagan  philosophy 
according  to  the  traditions  of  men  or  accord- 
ing to  the  elements  of  the  world. 

Hence  it'  Is  that  the  present  widespread 
confusion  of  Christian  language  and  pagan 
purpctse  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  aorry 
plight  of  the  Twilight  Christiana  of  the 
Western  World. 

Naturally,  the  question  arises:  How  did 
our  concepts  of  the  Christian  philosophy  of 
life  come  to  be  so  encrusted  with  the  pagan- 
lam  of  our  own  days? 

Almost  a  century  ago.  Pope  Pltis  DC,  like 
a  watchman  In  the  tower,  saw  the  clouds 
coming  on  the  horizon.  In  unequivocal 
terms  he  warned  men  of  the  dangers  hidden 
in  the  so-called  liberalism  of  his  day.  That 
danger  lay  in  trying  to  Isolate  the  economic 
and  political  order  from  all  Influence  of  re- 
ligion and  morality. 

Ptorty  years  later,  Leo  XIH  in  his  series  of 
great  encyclicals  pleaded  with  the  nations 
not  to  attempt  to  build  the  structure  of 
tociecy  on  the  shifting  sands  of  utility  and 
selfish  Interest.  That  structure,  he  declared, 
can  withstand  the  battering  and  turmoil  of 
life  only  when  It  Is  built  on  the  solid  rock 
of  Gtxi-glven  moral  law. 


Ytt  tht  proctM  WM  not  haittd.  Man  atUl 
ipokt  in  familiar  ttrms  of  aacrtd  righu  and 
jutUet  under  tht  law,  but  gradually  tht  trut 
meaning  bthind  thott  worda  «M  slipping  out 
of  thtir  mindt. 

Thtn  cams  tht  wftvt  of  ttoulartsm.  Wt 
wtrt  told  openly  that  rtllfloa  was  purely  an 
Inner  and  prlvau  affair.  It  was  Told  of  any 
aanctlons  to  guldt  man'a  organised  social 
relatlonshlpa.  The  exUtence  of  God  waa  not 
explicitly  denied,  but  Hit  Influence  and  Els 
moral  law  were  banished  from  the  orgaiiized 
life  of  society.  By  degrees  thla  aecularism 
spread  far  and  wide. 

In  our  schools  and  vmiversltles  millions 
learned  all  about  the  earth  and  how  to 
acquire  its  riches,  but  were  left  Ignorant  of 
their  duties  to  the  Creator  of  the  earth  and 
their  own  true  dignity  and  destiny.  Eco- 
nomic life  became  a  hard,  cruel,  and  relent- 
less pursuit  of  gain  by  employers  and  by 
workers.  Finally,  many  of  our  jurists,  re- 
pudiating reason  as  a  basis  for  law,  substi- 
tuted other  norms,  all  reducible  in  the  last 
analysis  to  the  will  or  force  of  the  dominant 
group.  In  their  thinking  there  is  no  place 
for  God's  law  or  man's  Inalienable  rights. 

tV.    CHaiSTIAN    aZStntCENCE    NEEDED 

Thus  It  is  that  the  remnants  of  our  Chris- 
tian inheritance  have  become  saturated 
with  a  decadent  materialism.  While  lips 
speak  the  familiar  words  of  a  Christian 
philosophy  of  life,  hearts  seek  the  baser 
goals  of  greed  and  gain.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  words  of  Christ:  "These  people  honor 
me  with  their  lips  but  their  hearts  are  far 
from  me."  While  our  representatives  strive 
to  stay  the  Juggernaut  of  materialism 
abroad,  many  have  yielded  to  materialism 
at  home.  Like  fifth  columnists,  the  princi- 
ples of  Mammon  have  stealthily  wormed 
their  way  into  our  Christian  pattern  of  life 
and  have  robbed  it  of  much  of  Its  virility,  its 
force,  its  singleness  of  purpoee,  and  its  unity. 
Last  June,  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  in 
Prance  and  Italy,  our  Holy  Father  pointed 
out  the  fundamental  issue.  It  was  whether 
these  nations  would  "continue  to  rest  on 
the  firm  rock  of  Christianity,  on  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  personal  bod,  on  belief 
in  the  spiritual  dignity  and  the  eternal 
destiny  of  man,"  or  whether  they  would 
entrust  themselves  "to  the  unfeeling  omnip- 
otence of  a  materialistic  state  without  any 
Ideal  beyond  this  world,  without  religion, 
without  God."  His  words  spoken  to  France 
and  Italy  have  equal  significance  for  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  cannot  serve  two  masters.  We  must 
either  ptu'ge  ourselves  of  the  poison  of  ma- 
terialism and  restore  to  our  institutions  and 
social  order  the  completeness  of  the  Chris- 
tian, the  spiritual  way  of  life — or  we  must 
accept  the  materialistic  way  of  life  vrtth  its 
rule  by  force,  its  slavery  of  the  masses,  Its 
tyranny,  and  its  subjection. 

The  situation  can  be  set  right  only  by 
radical  changes  nationally  as  well  as  inter- 
natlon^ly.  Fifteen  years  ago,  Plxis  XI  de- 
scribed the  injustices  prevailing  in  the  social 
and  economic  order  and  called  for  a  thorough 
going  social  reconstruction,  but  he  also 
warned  us  that  such  reconstruction  must  be 
preceded  "by  a  profound  renewal  of  the 
Christian  spirit  from  which  multitudes  en- 
gaged In  Indtistry  In  every  country  have  un- 
happily departed." 

On  the  international  level,  few  have  so 
well  diagnosed  the  crisis  of  our  times  as  has 
General  MacArthur.  Speaking  from  the  bat- 
tleship Missouri  on  the  day  of  the  Japanese 
surrender,  he  said:  "The  problem  basically 
Is  theological  and  Involves  spiritual  recrudes- 
cence and  improvement  In  human  character 
that  will  synchronize  with  our  matchless  ad- 
vance in  science,  art,  literature,  and  all  the 
material  and  cultural  developments  of  the 
past  2,000  years.  It  mtist  be  of  the  spirit.  If 
It  is  to  save  the  flesh." 

Most  certainly  a  profound  renewal  of  the 
Christian  spirit  is  needed  to  impel  men  to 
seek  before  all  else  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
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Rit  JuKttct  To  f(ft«t  awh  a  rhangt*  in  a 
world  Hint  seema  govtrntd  only  by  material 
forcta  and  distracted  by  hatred  and  greed, 
may  appear  to  bt  a  fantastic  dream,  but  Is 
It  any  mora  hopeleta  than  tht  tnttrprlie  of 
that  handful  of  unknown  and  uneducated 
man  from  a  remote  oriental  province,  who 
set  out  to  conquer  the  Imperial  power  of 
Rome  and  the  Intellectual  culture  of  Hellen- 
ism? 

The  process  of  regeneration  will  be  on  its 
way  in  the  very  hour  when  we  Catholics  or  a 
considerable  portion  of  us  unite  in  a  serious 
reform  of  otirselves.  In  God's  own  provi- 
dence, it  may  be  given  to  those  who  are 
gathered  here  to  start  the  dawn  of  the  new 
age.  Sooner  or  later  It  is  Inevitable  that 
men's  minds  should  turn  once  more  to  search 
for  spiritual  reality,  and  when  once  the  tide 
begins  to  flow,  all  the  sand  castles  that  have 
been  built  during  the  ebb  will  disappear. 

It  is  not  given  to  me  to  read  the  inscrutable 
secrets  of  divine  providence,  but  this  I  do 
know:  In  the  present  crisis  there  rests  on 
every  man  and  woman  here  today  a  three- 
fold duty:  First,  we  have  a  duty  to  study 
seriously  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  life.  Great  moral  and  religious 
truths  are  deep.  They  cannot  be  fully  ab- 
sorbed by  school  children  or  Inculcated  In 
the  ordinary  Sunday  sermon.  The  profes- 
sional man  should  have  an  inquiring  mind  on 
moral  and  religious  issues.  He  has  a  duty  to 
study  and  to  know  well  the  reasons  for  what 
he  believes. 

Second.  We  have  a  duty  to  exemplify  the 
principles  of  Christ  in  every  action  of  our 
public  and  private  life.  Ours  it  Is,  like  St. 
Tlioraas  More  to  be  at  all  times  the  cham- 
pions of  God's  law  as  given  to  us  by  reason 
and  revelation. 

And  third.  We  have  another  duty.  More 
things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world 
dreams  of.  You  have  come  here  today  to 
pay  the  solemn  tribute  of  your  great  profes- 
sion to  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  of  the  uni- 
verse. You  have  gathered  about  the  altar 
of  God  to  beseech  His  divine  blessing  on  our 
country  and  its  institutions.  But  above  all, 
you  are  about  to  Join  in  offering  the  sublime 
sacrifice  of  the  cross  that  men  may  every- 
where renounce  the  weapons  of  violence,  and 
peacefully  submit  their  affairs  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  under  God  and  the  law. 
May  that  continue  to  be  your  prayer  by  day 
and  your  prayer  by  night. 

And  now  I  leave  you  In  benediction  the 
words  of  our  Holy  Father  addressed  to  all 
men  of  good  will: 

"Do  not  become  disheartened.  You  are 
many,  many  more  than  appearances  seem  to 
Indicate,  even  though  others  by  their  bravado 
and  arrogance  aim  to  create  a  false  impres- 
sion of  the  strength  of  their  ranks.  You  are 
strong,  and  stronger  than  your  adversaries, 
because  your  intimate  convictions  are  true, 
sincere,  substantial,  founded  on  eternal  prin- 
ciples.   God  is  with  you." 


Subsistence  Pay  Allowances  of  Veterans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  14, 1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  include  In  the  Record 
an  article  taken  from  the  Daily  Illini 
of  January  12,  1947,  a  newspaper  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  containing  the  re- 
sult of  a  survey  taken  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  with  regard  to  present  sub- 


aiatence  p«y  allowancfs  of  veterana  who 
are  attending  school  under  the  QI  bill  of 
rights; 

atravKT  aitowa  vrra'  cHxcKa  donT  covn 
Ln'tNo  cost:. 

This  Isn't  news  to  the  veteran,  but  the 
ex-servlcemnn  on  the  cnmpus  spends  more 
money  on  hla  basic  subsistence  while  In 
college  than  his  $65  or  990  check  covers. 

A  survey  on  the  cost  of  subsistence  re- 
leased yesterday  by  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  discloses  that  the  average  single 
veteran  who  does  not  eat  in  an  organized 
house  spends  $96  per  month  on  food,  rent, 
cleaning,  laundry,  toiletries,  and  miscellane- 
ous items.  The  single  vet  who  pays  a  house 
bill  shells  out  $82.50  per  month. 

The  married  veteran  who  eats  out  and  who 
has  no  children  spends  $141.75  per  month, 
while  husband  and  wife  with  cooking  privi- 
leges get  along  on  $115.25  every  month. 

More  than  190  veterans  were  interviewed 
In  the  2-week  survey,  which  will  be  sent  by 
the  AVC  to  all  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Illinois  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  in  an  attempt 
to  Increase  the  subsistence  allotment  of  vet- 
eraiis -attending  colleges  and  universities. 

New  York  University  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  similar  study  and  the  national  plan- 
ning committee  of  the  AVC  is  carrying  on 
a  campaign  at  present  to  increase  the  sub- 
sistence of  student  veterans. 

A  break-down  of  the  figures  for  the  single 
veteran  who  eats  out  discloses  that  on  the 
average  he  spends  $67.50  for  food.  $17.50  for 
rent,  $4.50  for  cleaning.  $2  for  laundry,  $1.50 
for  toiletries,  and  $3  for  unclassified  items. 
The  laundry  figure  is  based  on  sending 
clothes  home  for  washing.  The  miscella- 
neous figure  covers  haircuts,  shoe  repairs, 
etc. 

The  single  veteran  who  takes  his  meals  in 
an  organized  house  spends  $71.50  per  month 
for  his  house  bill.  His  other  expenses  are 
the  same  as  his  buddy  who  eats  out. 

Being  married  while  a  veteran  at  the  uni- 
versity costs  $92.50  per  month  if  you  eat  out 
and  you  have  no  children  to  feed.  Rent 
costs  $32.50;  cleaning,  $5.50;  laundry.  $2.25; 
toiletries.  $4;  and  miscellaneous.  $6.  The 
laundry  figure  Is  based  upon  the  little  woman 
doing  the  cleaning  at  home. 

If  the  veteran  and  his  bride  have  cook- 
ing privileges,  their  food  bill  amounts  to  $65 
per  month,  while  the  other  expenditures 
remain  the  same  as  for  the  vet  and  his  wife 
who  eat  out. 

If  the  single  veteran  sends  his  laundry  to 
be  washed  in  the  Twin  Cities,  the  average 
monthly  bill  runs  to  $9.  The  married  vet- 
eran eating  at  home  with  his  children  is  in 
a  separate  category,  the  AVC  Ftates.  but  the 
added  expenditure  for  children  was  not  large 
enough  to  cause  an  appreciable  difference  in 
the  survey. 

But  if  you  ask  the  man  who  owns  one,  the 
kids  cost  a  lot  of  money  in  addition  to  that 
$90  a  month. 


General  Bradley  Receives  Philip  Murray 
Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14, 1947 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  at  the  Statler  Hotel  Gen.  Omar 
N.  Bradley  received  the  Philip  Murray 
award  for  the  most  outstanding  service 
to  our  veterans  during  1946.   This  award 


was  iriven  by  the  national  CIO  commu- 
nity services  committee. 

In  accepting  liic  5Rme,  General  Brad- 
ley  delivered  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
veterans  and  labor's  great  contribution 
to  victory.  He  also  outlined  a  future 
program  for  postwar  Industrial  pettoe. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  shctild  r««d 
the  general's  speech.    It  follows: 

If  someone  here  were  to  ask  how  It  waa 
that  our  wartime  generals  in  the  field  could 
have  won  so  many  medals.  I  would  point  to 
their  troops  in  making  my  answer.  Generala 
were  awarded  medals  because  they  had  In 
their  commands  the  privates,  corporals,  and 
sergeants  who  truthfully  won  those  medala 
for  them. 

The  decorations  worn  today  by  field  com- 
manders of  troops  are  not  rewards  for  tac- 
tical skill,  or  even  for  the  leadership  they 
brcujht  to  the  front. 

Instead,  they  are  worn  and  valued  as  sym- 
bols of  the  courage  of  their  troops.  They  he- 
long  to  the  privates,  the  corporals,  and  ser- 
geants: to  the  lieutenants  and  captains  who 
made — and  who  often  paid  for — the  victorlea 
they  represent. 

And  so.  Mr.  Carey,  when  I  come  here  to 
thank  you  for  this  award  which  bears  the 
name  of  your  president,  Philip  Murray — and 
which  hss  been  generously  given  me  by 
your  community  services  committee  of  the 
CIO — I  would  like  to  feel  that  It  Is  not  simply 
a  personal  tribute.  But  rather  that  It  Is  one 
which  extends  itself  to  the  whole  vast  organ- 
ization cf  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
considerably  beyond — to  the  American  peo- 
ple themselves. 

For  It  is  the  American  pedple  who  have 
opened  their  hearts  and  their  pockets  to 
make  possible  the  vast  economic  and  social 
undertaking  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

In  their  wartime  creation  of  the  GI  bill, 
the  American  people  have  not  only  sought 
to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  war  to  the 
lives,  careers  and  the  Job  security  of  number- 
less veterans.  But  they  have  also  prescribed 
a  new  and  daring  charter  for  human  welfare 
that  cannot  only  repair  but  enrich  beyond 
measure  the  lives  of  these  young  men. 

By  estabMshing  opportunities  for  edticatlon 
and  the  restoration  of  useful  job  skills,  the 
American  people  have  granted  the  veteran 
his  right  to  share  fairly  in  the  wealth  of  thla 
Nation  by  honest  reward  for  productive  labor. 

I  believe  veterans  have  rejected  the  doctrine 
that  they  can  gain  long-term  benefit  In  the 
guise  of  special  privilege.  In  this,  they  have 
reaffirmed  the  Judgment  of  our  American 
people  that  whenever  they — or  any  other 
group — pursue  special  interest  at  the  cost  of 
national  welfare,  they  shaU  inevitably  penal- 
ize themselves  as  well  as  all  others. 

The  OI  bill  has  opened  the  doors  for  mil- 
lions of  veterans  to  opportunities  for  greater 
economic  security  and  niore  abundant  happi- 
ness. These  are  pruarantees  we  must  have  for 
freedom.  As  long  as  freedom  remains  a  force 
for  human  welfare,  men  will  cherish  freedom 
in  their  hearts  and  defend  it  with  their  lives. 

In  this  recognition  of  me  for  the  work  of 
our  Veterans'  Administration,  you  have  re- 
stated your  faith  in  the  objectives  of  our 
program. 

These  objectives  have  basic  political  as 
well  as  economic  Implications.  If  we  are  to 
nourish  the  faith  of  veterans  In  the  vigor  and 
permanence  of  democracy,  we  must  offer 
them  sound  economic  security.  We  must 
show  these  young  men  that  In  a  democracy 
men  have  achieved  more  personal  liberty  and 
greater  economic  opportunity  than  has  ever 
been  possible  in  any  other  nation. 

Without  firm  faith  In  the  opporttinity 
democracy  offers  them,  men  become  suscep- 
tible to  the  Influences  of  deceptive  political 
doctrines.  I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment 
that  American  veterans  will  ever  consciously 
betray  the  country  to  which  they  hare  given 
their  loyalty.    But  we  must  remember  that 
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During  the  decadea  of  our 
TVlopment.    otfanized    labor 
atHtalnad  the  faith  of  million 
wacs  Mmara.    In  lu  abiltty  t : 
era  toiraRl  bappler  Uvea  throui^ 
of  collective  bargaining,  labor 
contributed  to  our  national 
being  but  It  has  also 
rlghta.    And  while  labor  has 
Instrument  of  democracy 
more    productive    Industrial 
tragic  events  of  history  have 
only    In    a   democracy   where 
profit,  that  labor  can  also 

I  shall  not  devote  my  time 
achievements  of  labor  in  this 
Any  veteran  of  the  battle 
neither    IndiMtry    nor    labor 
With  huge  resources  of  men 
could  use  freely  the  trucks, 
you  delivered — to  save  the  live  s 

This  is  no  time  to  reminisc ! 
to  look  ahead. 

If  we  are  to  move  forward 
the  war.  and  production 
It  is  time  to  measure  our  . 
adjudge  cur  peacetime  need 
and  to  ask  ourselves  how  well 

These  are  the  answers  that 
the  11.000.000  veterans  uith 
2.500.000  veterans  in  training 

It  is  not  only  eaaential  th 
eleven  million  an  aaaurance 
employment.     But  it  Is  also 
portant  th.it  we  look  ahead 
selves:    What    are    the 
3,500.000  veterans  in  training 

For  tmleas  we  can  cSer  them 
their  skills  we  are  thicwluj 
away.  And.  In  the  hearts  o 
men.  we  are  building  fuzes  c 
frustration. 

We  cannot  permit  the  vet 
tlm  to  economic  disaster  wlt_ 
terrible  results  of  his  let-dowi 

If  we  risk  large-scale 
unemployment  through 
through  Ineptneaa  or  lack  of 
trols.  through  failure  of 
labor  to  reconcile  their  dJ 
eran  might  suffer  a  body  blo^  r 
forever   impair   his  adjustmei  t 
and  how  quickly  the  veterac 
:egrat«d  Into  our  national  Me  , 
question  the  American  people 
•    la  toTtcsts  for  1947.  the  > 
Istratlou  must  predicate  its 
pects  of  success  on  the 
the     Nation.       Recessional 
would  mean  Increasing 
adjustment  allowanoca  and 
the  poaition  of  veterans  who 
their  entitlements.     It   would 
treat    of    veterans    to    school 
their  crowded  conditions. 

On   the  other  hand,  full 
abundant  employment  would 
of  readjustment  allowances, 
ulate  the  economic  and  intelllg< 
catUmal    opportunlUes.    It 
iMiDdreds  of  thousands  of 
dtaae  homes  of  their  own. 

The  intricate  task  of  reorgai 
centraliaing  the  Veterans 
nearlng  ooaqaletlon.    Even  so 
aattaflad  with  performance  in 
For  although  we  have  tr.pled 
employeea.   althoofh   we  have 
additional  9.000.0C0  square  feet 
and  although  akilled  mt 
have  worked  to  simplify 
ravel  red   tape — bottlenecks 
caatanaUy  develop.    I  do 
■P«ad  la  vastly  improved,  tha 
ance  Is  better,  and  that  we 
erans  Nation-wide  service 
was  not  obtainable  anywhere 
States. 
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In  the  entire  program  only  Insurance  Is 
limping  behind.  Tens  of  thousands  of  vet- 
erans have  suffered  irritating  delays  as  con- 
ditions became  stiecessively  worse  before  they 
could  be  Improved.  In  varying  parts  of  the 
country,  the  situation  Is  still  an  unhealthy 
one. 

For  almost  a  year,  we  have  struggled  with 
Increasing  business  while  working  to  retcol. 
Today  that  retooling  process  Is  on  the  door- 
step of  completion.  However,  It  will  take 
additional  months  before  day-to-day  produc- 
tion can  wipe  out  our  accumulation  of  de- 
linquent accounts. 

I  frankly  know  of  no  othfr  way  in  which 
this  serious  condition  could  have  been  reme- 
died more  promptly  and  still  provide  a  perma- 
nent solution.  We  hope  that  we  shall  recch 
satisfactory  Nation-wide  performance  by  the 
middle  of  this  year. 

The  budget  proposed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  next  fiscal  year  amounts 
to  almost  one-fifth  of  the  President's  total 
Federal  Budget.  The  overwhelming  bulk  of 
this  huge  sum  will  go  directly  to  financial 
benefits  to  veterans  and  thear  dependents. 

Despite  these  vast  dollar  resources,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
prcfTram  is  denendent  upon  the  Interplay  of 
those  economic,  social,  and  political  forces 
which  together  guide  and  direct  the  Nation's 
life.  The  veteran  with  his  billion-dollar 
benefits  shall  recover  no  more  quickly  and 
pro}:;ress  no  farther  than  this  Nation  of  whi^h 
he  is  part. 

For  all  their  bonds  of  comradeship.  Ameri- 
can veterans  have  no  economic  Identity  of 
their  own.  They  have  no  political  identify 
of  their  own.  Their  prosperity,  their  happi- 
ness, will  ccme  from  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness  of  the  Nation  at  large. 

If  we  are  to  sustain  the  veterans'  faith  in 
the  political  future  of  democracy  and  in  the 
economic  future  of  America,  we  nuist  dem- 
onstrate that  the  unity  which  forced  un- 
conditional surrender  upon  our  enemies  dur- 
ing the  war  can  provide  unconditional  op- 
portunity for  Americans  in  peace. 

The  ability  of  organized  labor  and  man- 
agement to  get  together,  to  work  together 
will  provide  the  barometer  of  our  success. 

As  partners  in  prc-sperity  or  depression, 
labor  and  management  must  learn  how  to 
arbitrate  the  differences  that  halt  produc- 
tion. They  must  learn  to  find  agreement 
on  fair  wages  and  job  sectirity,  and  they  must 
learn  to  respect  economic  rights  of  each 
other  in  this  democracy  of  ours. 

These  are  real  and  meaningful  Issues  that 
confront  the  veteran  In  the  coming  year. 

I  hope  that  next  year  1  can  make  an 
award  of  my  own.  with  a  medal  for  Philip 
Murray  of  the  CIO,  a  medal  for  William 
Gretn  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  a  medal  for  William 
Jack.son  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
medal  for  Robert  Wason  of  the  NAM — each 
of  them  inscribed,  like  this  award,  to  read: 
For  distinguished  service  together:  for  their 
outstanding  and  mutual  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  the  veteran. 


The  Saiody  Scientist,  George 
Washington  Carver 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF  pennstlvanja 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1947 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoiD,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  at  the  memo- 
rial   services    commemorating    George 


Washington  Carver  Week,  Trinity 
Cathedral.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Sunday.  Jan- 
uary 5.  1947: 

In  the  year  1855  a  German  Immigrant  called 
Moses  Carver,  who  owned  a  pioneer  farm  in 
Diamond  Orove.  Mo.,  bought  a  slave  for  tTOO. 
She  was  a  13-year-old  Negro  girl  called  Mary. 
One  day  in  1860  a  son  was  born  to  Mary. 
She  named  him  George.  Soon  after  George's 
father,  a  slave  on  a  neighboring  farm,  was 
killed  in  seme  field-hand  accident. 

These  were  the  bloody  border  years.  Out- 
law bands  of  Kansas  jayhawkers  and  red- 
leggers.  Missouri  guerrillas  and  bushwhackers, 
roamed  like  maddened  beasts.  They  looted, 
burned,  and  raided.  A  raid  struck  Moses 
Carver's  farm  on  a  bitter  cold  night  in  Jan- 
uary 1861.  When  the  raiders  left  they  had 
Mary  and  her  babe. 

Moses'  wife.  Susan,  was  very  fond  of  Mary. 
So  Moses  sent  a  friend  as  a  scout  to  steal  her 
back.  He  offered  him  40  acres  of  fine  timber- 
land  and  a  $300  race  horse  for  the  return  of 
Mary  and  the  baby.  The  friend  came  back 
to  report  that  Mary  had  disappeared.  Her 
fate  was  never  known.  It  must  have  been 
cruel.  But  he  handed  a  tattered  bundle  of 
sick  baby,  dying  of  croup  and  exposure,  to 
Moses,  and  took  his  »300  worth  of  horseflesh. 

This  was  the  child  who  became  one  of 
America's  greatest  scientists.  This  was  the 
child  who  became  the  man  that  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
passed  a  bill  to  honor  on  this  day  every  year. 

The  elderly  German  farmer  was  stern  and 
taciturn,  but  just.  And  his  good  wife  was 
kind.  They  brought  little  George  up  In  their 
rough  pioneer  home  to  be  a  useful,  prudent, 
and  resourceful  little  chap.  They  taught  him 
to  read  out>  of  Webster's  old  Blue  Back  spell- 
ing book.  But  there  was  no  place  In  Diamond 
Grove.  Mo.,  where  a  little  black  boy  could  go 
to  school.  Not  even  Abe  Lincoln  had  freed 
the  slaves.  Not  even  though  Missouri  law  had 
proclaimed  in  1865  that  thereafter  "no  Negro 
should  know  any  master  but  God." 

Now  Moses  Carver  didn't  hold  much  with 
God.  He  was  never  known  to  have  gone  to 
church.  But  little  George  began  to  obey  his 
new  Master  early.  When  he  was  10  years  old 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  God  wanted  him 
to  have  an  education.  With  the  good  wishes 
of  the  Carvers  following  him,  he  left  home 
to  get  one.  He  packed  all  his  belongings  Into 
one  bandana  handkerchief  and  set  off  down 
the  road  for  a  neighboring  town,  where  there 
was  a  school  of  sorts  for  colored  children. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  young  George 
slowly  but  surely  worked  his  way  through 
grade  schools  In  a  half  dozen  towns  of  the 
Middle  West.  At  odd  hours,  or  In  odd 
months,  he  earned  his  school  money  at  odd 
jobs.  He  was  a  laundryman,  a  cook,  a 
houseman,  a  carpenter,  a  farm  hand,  a  rug 
cleaner,  and  gardener.  He  grew  into  a  very 
tall,  thin,  gangling,  stooped  young  man.  who 
stammered  and  seemed  very  shy.  For  some 
inexplicable  reason,  he  began  to  develop 
very  extraordinary  talents.  He  sang  particu- 
larly spirituals,  well.  He  played  the  piano, 
accordion,  and  organ  with  some  virtuosity 
although  he  had  never  had  the  price  of  a 
lesson.  He  made  beautiful  laces  with  his 
long,  clever,  fingers.  He  painted  charming 
pictures  of  native  flowers,  uncannily  accur- 
ate In  their  botanical  detail.  And  with  all 
growing  things  he  had  a  "green  thumb  "  He 
seemed  to  know  more  about  the  common 
wayside  plants  than  anyone  In  any  town 
where  he  worked.  Maybe  because  he  rose  be- 
fore the  dawn  every  morning,  and  roamed 
the  fields  and  woods,  collecting  and  classify- 
ing plant  life,  although  he  had  no  books 
to  tell  him  what  he  was  looking  for,  or  how 
to  do  It. 

Wherever  he  went  he  made  friends  among 
colored  and  white  folks.  They  helped  him 
a  lot.  But  he  was  always  most  careful  to  give 
service  for  every  penny.  He  saved  little  be- 
cause he  always  gave  his  services  more  gen- 
erously than  he  was  paid  for  them. 


In  the  year  1890  be  entered  Simpson  Col- 
lege at  Indlanola.  Iowa.  This  was  a  white 
Methodist  college  which  had  Christian  faith 
and  democratic  vision  enough  to  take  a  few 
colored  men.  After  he  had  paid  his  entrance 
fees,  he  had  10  cents  left  In  his  pocket.  He 
bought  5  cents  worth  of  com  meal  and  S 
cents  worth  of  suet.  He  lived  on  that  for 
a  week.  He  then  worked  his  way  for  a  year 
as  college  laundryman  and  janitor.  There 
be  started  and  taught  Bible  classes,  which 
became  immensely  popular  with  the  white 
atudents.  A  year  later  he  went  to  Iowa  State 
Agricultural  College.  He  worked  his  way 
there,  too,  as  a  waiter,  and  a  masseur  for 
the  football  team.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
healing  power  In  his  fingers  when  they 
touched  torn  muscles.  At  Iowa  State  he 
began  to  show  a  totally  inexplicable  genius 
for  agriculttiral  chemistry.  He  got  his  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  in  1894  and  his  master 
of  arts  degree  in  1896.  When  he  graduated 
he  was  invited  to  remain  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty.  But  shortly  after,  the  caU 
came  from  Booker  T.  Washingtori  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  struggling  Tuskegee  Institute  in 
Alabama.  He  was  offered  Its  department  of 
agricultvire  and  chemistry.  He  accepted  at 
once.  What  Negro  could  refuse  Booker  T. 
Washington,  that  young  courageous  leader 
of  his  people? 

Washington  was  among  the  first  colored 
leaders  to  see  that  the  Negro  problem  had 
not  been  solved  by  emancipation.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  beaten  backs,  and  branded  breasts 
had  been  released  from  physical  slavery  only 
to  face  economic  and  political  slavery.  They 
had  been  tossed  Into  liberty  without  homes, 
fields,  food,  clothes,  jobs,  votes,  or  education. 
Never  having  owned  property,  they  knew 
neither  how  to  protect  It.  nor  to  acquire  it. 
Their  families  had  been  torn  apart  by  slave 
sales.  Their  women,  who  had  never  been  al- 
lowed legally  to  marry  their  mates,  had  often 
been  used  by  white  masters.  Their  morals 
and  ethics  were  unstable.  Except  as  faith 
itself  had  given  them  Instructions,  except  as 
they  could  "steal  away  to  Jesus,"  they  had  no 
teacher  of  any  kind.  Mentally  and  spiritually 
crippled  by  white  men,  now  they  were  free. 
Free  to  enter  in  fierce  economic  competition 
with  these  same  white  men.  The  men  who 
believed  that  because  of  the  Negroes'  false 
pretentions  to  humanity  and  liberty  the 
South  had  been  economically  ruined  and 
physically  devastated. 

This  was  the  cruel  situation  that  faced 
Booker  T.  Washington.  In  the  beginning  he 
beg;^n  almost  single-handed  to  lick  it.  By 
teaching  his  bewildered  and  suffering  people 
to  help  themselves.  By  teaching  them  how 
to  work,  how  to  save,  how  to  fit  themselves 
by  manual  training  first  and  formal  educa- 
tion second,  to  be  responsible  citizens  of  a 
free  country. 

When  Carver  came  to  Tuskegee,  It  was  a 
pitiful  little  collection  of  collapsing  old  farm 
buildings,  built  mostly  by  the  Negroes  them- 
selves. Forty  years  later  it  was  a  well- 
endowed  splendid  university.  Its  crowning 
glory  was  its  greatest  educator.  Carver,  who 
never  left  It  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

When  Carver  died  in  1943.  at  the  age  of 
83,  he  was  known,  not  only  throughout  the 
South,  but  throughout  the  world.  His  scien- 
tific achievements  had  been  great.  For  40 
years  he  had  urged  up>on  the  boll-weevil,  cot- 
ton-ridden South  the  diversification  of  crops, 
soil  conservation.  Increase  of  live  stock,  na- 
tive Industrialization,  and  the  dissemination 
of  all  related  information  to  the  southern 
farmer,  black  and  white.  He  lived  to  see 
much  of  his  program  brought  to  the  South. 
After  the  disaster  of  the  depression  had  left 
vast  areas  a  Tobacco  Road,  with  the  Negro 
at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  it  took  the  whole 
Federal  administration  of  Rooaevelt  to  do 
what  this  one  colored  man  had  long  foreseen 
must  be  done  if  the  South  was  ever  to  be 
saved. 

For  40  years.  Carver  had  urged  upon  Amar- 
Ican  scientists  the  need  for  developing  eraats, 
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synthetic,  or  substitute  products  from  ani- 
mal, mineral,  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
waste.  He  lived  to  see  many  of  his  Ideas 
such  as  dehydrated  foods,  plastics,  and  so 
on,  adopted  in  industry.  It  took  two  World 
Wars  to  convince  America  of  what  this  one 
colored  man  had  long  foreseen  must  be  dcme 
If  America  was  not  to  waste  its  raw  materiils. 
His  greatest  scientific  claim  to  fame  rtsts 
on  what  he  accomplished  with  the  so-called 
"lowly "  peanut,  and  the  "humble"  sweet  po- 
tato. 

When  Carver  came  to  Tuskegee.  the  peanut 
was  an  American  crop  not  worth  mention- 
ing. Peanuts  were  just  hog  food,  or  a  clutter 
to  be  found  at  circuses  and  ball  parks.  To- 
day, the  peanut  is  among  the  six  largest 
American  crops.  It  involves  a  two  hundred 
million  dollar  business. 

Carver  found  over  300  uses  for  that  funny 
little  "goot>er-nut."  In  his  laboratory,  he 
made  from  It  milk,  butter,  flour,  soap,  shaving 
lotion,  breakfast  foods,  a  variety  of  oils,  tind 
paints,  coffee,  shampoo,  building  boards,  ejtle 
grease,  ink.  and  a  treatment  for  dandruff. 

He  found  over  a  hundred  vises  for  '-he 
sweetpotato.  He  made  flour  from  that,  too. 
And  molasses,  candy,  starch,  vinegar,  library 
paste,  tapioca,  dyes,  and  shoe-black. 

From  cornstalks  he  made  building  lx>ards 
and  painting  canvasses.  From  cotton-wa3t$. 
he  made  road-blocks.  From  sawdust,  syn- 
thetic marble.  From  clays  and  loamy  loU. 
many  dyes  and  paints.  From  Alabama  red 
clay,  by  a  process  oi  sixtuple  oxidization,  he 
made  the  fabulous  blue  paint  once  known  to 
King  Tut  Ank  Kamen's  artists.  The  sec:ret 
of  this  pigment  had  been  lost  to  the  world 
since  Moses'  people  were  in  bondage  down 
In  Egyptiand.  He  even  made  dyes  froin  cow- 
dung. 

W'ho  said  you  can't  make  a  silk  purse  from 
a  sow's  ear?  Not  Carver.  He  could  hjive, 
if  he  had  been  interested  in  purses.  He 
wasn't.  Least  of  all  was  he  interested  in 
his  own  purse.  He  could  have  been  a  mil- 
lionnaire.  But  when  he  died,  he  was  drawing 
the  same  salary  as  when  he  came  to  Tuskegee. 
And  most  of  that  he  had  saved,  to  leave  in 
his  will  to  Tuskei^ee's  Research  Foundation. 
A  great  mycologist,  a  student  of  fungus 
growths,  he  found  many  cures  for  crop- 
blights  and  diseases.  The  only  thing  he 
never  licked  was  the  boU-weevll.  One  sus- 
pecu  that's  because  he  didn't  want  to.  The 
South  had  been  suffering  for  a  century  from 
its  one-crop  system.  It  needed  diversifica- 
tion if  it  was  ever  to  prosper.  No  doubt 
Carver  thought  God  had  sent  the  boU-weevU 
to  teach  it  this  lesson. 

He  fathered  a  whole  new  science,  chemurgy, 
which  is  the  study  of  soil  constituents,  and 
what  is  needed  to  make  the  soil  produce 
more,  so  men  could  eat  and  sell  more,  and 
dress  and  live  better.  Carver  understood  well 
that  wonderful  earthly  trinity  of  the  soil.  Its 
fruits,  and  man. 

Many  honors  came  to  him  at  the  end.  He 
received  degrees  from  famous  northern  mil- 
versltles.  He  was  made  a  director  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Research:  col- 
laborator in  the  division  of  plant  industry 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri'- 
culture,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  in  London.  He  was  awarded  the 
Splngarn  Medal;  and.  In  1939,  the  Roosevelt 
Medal  for  achievement  In  science. 

He  had  the  friendship  of  three  PresidenU. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Calvin  Coolidge.  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Henry  Ford  and  Thomas 
Edison  sought  his  counsel,  and  both  offered 
him  vast  sums  to  join  their  laboratory  stafls. 
His  fame  was  world-wide.  He  corresponded 
with  lilahatma  Ghandi,  with  whom  he  has 
sometimes  been  compared. 

That  is  the  brief  biography  of  George  Wash- 
ington Carver. 

But  now  we  must  ask  ourselves,  for  what 
shall  we  honor  hizn  most  today. 

Shall  we  honor  him  because  he  was  a 
Negro?  Tee.  of  ootirse.  This  record  of  a 
man  bom  a  slave,  who  wrested  an  education 


from  an  inimical  white  society,  and  with  tt 
achieved  so  greaUy,  is  a  spectacular  and 
heartening  triumph  for  aU  Negroes,  and  for 

all  white  people  who  wish  to  see  them  fulfill 
their  American  destiny.  But  to  honor  Car- 
ver primarily  as  a  Negro.  Is  somehow  to 
patronize  him.  It  is  to  say.  In  effect,  that 
what  he  accomplished  U  notaUe  chiefly  be- 
cause he  was  a  Negro.  It  is  to  deny  him 
something  by  according  him  praise  for  l^e 
one  thing  over  which  he  had  no  control — 
the  color  of  his  skin.  Thus  in  honoring  htm 
primarily  as  a  Negro,  we  would  subtly  bo- 
Little  him  as  a  scientist. 

Then  shall  we  honor  him  primarily  as  a 
scientist  regardless — as  the  expression  goea — 
of  color  or  birth?  Tea.  of  course.  How  shaU 
mankind  ever  honor  enotigh  a  man  whose 
dLscoveries  made  life  richer  and  easier  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  southerners,  both 
black  and  white?  And  yet  to  honor  him  pri- 
marily as  a  scientist  is  somehow  to  Ignore 
that  very  mysterious  quality  of  his  success, 
the  thing  In  him,  the  force  In  him,  the 
strength  in  him.  which  brought  him  from  the 
lowest  economic  depths  of  American  life  to 
the  pinnacle  of  world  fame.  It  is  this  som^ 
thing  in  him  that  we  should  honor.  It  is 
this  something  which  makes  him  stand  on  a 
high  and  singular  ground  above  all  other 
men.  black  or  white,  and  scientists  less  fa- 
mous or  more  famous. 

I  think  we  should  honor  George  Washing- 
ton Carver  here  today  more  as  a  saint  than  as 
a  Negro  or  a  scientist.  For  only  the  saints 
and  the  heroes  ever  have  or  ever  can  save 
the  world.  The  heroes  cut  our  losses.  But 
the  saints  increase  our  gains. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  word  "saint"? 
We  mean  more  than  a  man  who  is  generous, 
kind,  patient,  and  unselfish.  We  mean  by 
"saint."  a  man  who  consciously  tries  to  live 
by  every  word  that  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God.  We  mean  a  man  who  abundantly 
possesses  those  three  theological  virtues — 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  A  man  who  hopes 
in  God,  when  every  man's  hand  is  turned 
against  him;  who  trusts  In  God  when  there 
seem  no  grounds  for  trust:  who  loves  in  God 
when  his  fellow  men  hate  him.  Such  a  man 
Carver  tried  to  be,  and  was. 

His  great  and  abiding  significance  for 
America  lies  in  his  ealntliness.  He  was  bom 
into  slavery  and  Ignorance.  He  was  emanci- 
pated Into  poverty  and  prejudice.  And  yet 
he  proved  to  black  and  white  alike  that  a 
man's  will  and  Intellect  come  to  him  from 
God.  And  that  when  a  man  knows  this  cen- 
tral fact  of  the  universe,  he  cannot  fail  to 
accomplish  what  other  men  call  miracles. 
Carver  did  knew  this  fact.  He  also  knew  that 
virtue  and  knowledge  are  not  assets  to  be 
used  for  the  proflt  of  the  one  to  whom  they 
have  been  given  by  Ood.  They  are  burdens, 
liabilities,  obligations,  ordained  for  the  use 
of  others. 

No  scientist,  or  psychoanalyst  can  exi^aln 
the  genius  of  Carver  in  today's  fashionable 
terms  of  biological  or  sociological  deter- 
minism. By  every  biological  and  sociological 
count,  this  man  should  have  been  warped. 
twisted,  or  crippled  in  his  will  and  intellect. 

If  there  had  been  any  birth  control  or 
planned  parenthood  practitioners  around  In 
the  year  of  his  birth  they  would  have  settled 
for  him  as  the  one  child  who  should  never 
have  been  conceived.  Born  in  slavery,  puny 
and  ailing,  orphaned  at  infancy,  he  was 
doomed  to  failure. 

He  was  cradled  in  an  atmosphere  of  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  Negro,  that  often  burst 
into  violence.  His  people  were  told  that  they 
were  little  better  than  animals.  They  were 
often  treated  worse.  Carver  did  not  make 
the  tragic  error  so  many  of  bis  race  have 
made:  he  did  not  believe  the  white  racists. 
Bo  he  was  never  cripi^ed  in  bis  opinion  of 
his  own  htmaan  nature.  Nor  did  be  make 
the  mistake  latter-day  Negroes  are  making 
in  taking  the  opinion  of  some  of  their  own 
leaders,  who  teU  them  that  while  the  Negro 
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Is  the  equal  of  the  vhlte  man.  he 
less    different    In    his    nature, 
which  are  different  In  nature  are 
A  feeling  of  difference  is  bound 
ItMlf  into  s  feeling  of  either 
tnleriorlty.    In  any  case.  It  also 
Ihan  In  his  opinion  of  his 
by  setting  him  apart  from  other 
knew  precisely  what  he  was — a 
That   meant   that   In   his   cssen 
catiire.  with  lu  will  and  lu 
was  exactly  like  all  Gods  chlldrefi 
quantitative  difference  could 
him   and    other    men.    Only    a 
-difference    In    virtue    and    know 
these  came  from  God.     Thcreforl? 
only  God's  grace  could  elevate 
others,  or  If  he  refused  to  accejf 
him  below  them.     And  Carver  ' 
eyes  to  the  hills",  whence  came 
And  God's  grace  Illuminated  his 
tellect,  and  steeled  his  human  w 
while  he  was  in  no  sense  diflere 
other  BCtn  of  Adam,  he  became 
stronger  and  wiser. 

The  truth  of  God  had  made 
truth  of  God  struck  off  his  cha 
alone  will  strike  off  the  chains  o 
and  of  all  people. 

Carver  was  simple,  with  the 
saints,  about  this  real  source  of 
and  wisdom.     He  said,  "I  go  lnt< 
tory  with  God  " 

Carver   probably   never   heard 
natiUa  of  Loyola.     When  he  s 
almost  in  the  same  words  of 
saint  who  said,  'Receive.  O.  Lorp 
liberty — my  understanding,  my 
will.     From  Thee  have  I  receivejl 
to  Thee  do  I  return  all  things. 
Thy   grace,   and   Thy   love.    1 
tlae  of  Thee." 

In     Racbkam    Holt's    fine 
Carver,  there  is  a  very  interesting 
which  Illustrates  his  saintly 

Some  years  ago.  Carver  was 
religious  group.    He  began  at 
his  constant  theme  of  God's 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  man , 
great  Indifference  to  It.    And 
man  would  not  consiilt  God,  he 
scraped  the  fringes  of  the  eartfi 
ties.     Instead,  he  was  laying 
Eden  that  lay  beneath  his  haiid 
his  test  tubes. 

"Thou  madest  man  to  have 
the  works  of  Thy  hands.    Thou 
things  under  his  feet."  Carver 
he   said   what   he   had   done 
account  peanut  and  sweetpotat< 
do  with  everything  else  that 
God  had  said  that  everything 
of  use   to   man.     "God    is   goit 
things  to  us  that  He  never 
we  put  our  hand  in  His."  he  said 
ever  go  Into  my  laboratory     " 
have  to  grope  for  methods: 
revealed  at  the  moment  I  am 
create    something    new.    Wi: 
draw  aside  the  cxirtaln.  I  would 
Several   days  later  the  New 
published  an  editorial  about 
Said  the  editor.  "It  is     •     • 
gretted  that    (Carver)    should 
that  reveals  a  complete  lack  of 
spirit.    Real  chemists  do  not 
they   do   not  .TIescribe   their 
they  have  any,  to  'Inspiration.' 
-^  aort  will  bring  ridicule  on  an 
stltutlon  iTuskegee).  and  on 
race." 

To  which  we  are  tempted  to 
unhappy  editor  that  talk  of  hU 
ready  brought  much  disaster 
human  race,  for  It  was  a  flat 
power  of  God  to  aid  his  own 

But  let  us  quote  Carver's  rep 
perhaps,   as  the  noblest  and 
statement  made  In  a  century 
can  scientist. 

"Inspiration."   Carrer   wrote 
Tariance  with  Information;  in 
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neverthe-       Information  one  has,  the  greater  will  be  the 
things       Inspiration.    In  evolving  new  creations,  I  am 
not  equal.       wondering  what  value  a  book  would  be  to 
to  resolve       the  creator.  If  he  la  not  a  master  of  analytical 
work,    both   qualitative    and    quantitative." 
He  went  on  to  say  how  he  had  seen  taro  roots 
in  the  Txoskegee  markets,  and  how  he  had 
begun    to    explore    the    possibilities    of    de- 
veloping useful  byproducts  from  them.     He 
said.  "I  know  of  no  one  who  has  ever  worked 
with  these  roots  in  this  way.    I  know  of  no 
book  from  which  I  can  get  this  Information. 
Yet  I  will  have  no  trouble  doing  It.     Prov- 
erbs  3:    6:    'In   all    thy   ways,    acknowledge 
Him.  and  He  shall  direct   thy  paths'     In- 
telligent people  now  believe  in  God.     I  am 
not   alone   in   this.     May    God   deepen    and 
strengthen  our  religion  as  a  race,  rather  than 
destroy  It." 

Now  that  particular  editor  probably  did  not 
reflect  the  religious  views  of  the  Times  staff 
as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  Times  did  not 
publish  Carver's  reply.  Who  knows?  Per- 
haps they  refrained  from  doing  so  for  fear  of 
disillusioning  Carver  about  his  belief  that  he. 
as  a  scientist,  was  not  alone  in  believing  in 
God.  The  fact  is,  that  science  In  cur  age  has 
become  increasingly  identified  with  atheism. 
Many  and  sometimes  famotis  are  the  scien- 
tists who  do  not  believe  in  God.  Some  of 
the  most  famous  lived  and  prospered  in  pre- 
war Nazi  Germany.  There  they  did  much 
about  making  V-l's  and  V-2'3,  and  for  ex- 
ample, soap,  not  out  of  peanut  oil,  but  out  of 
himaan  bodies.  Perhaps  our  greatest  fear  of 
Russia's  atomic  scientists  is  the  knowledge 
that  they  believe  officially  In  Godlessness. 
But  even  in  the  so-called  Christian  west,  the 
scientific  interpretation  of  man  is  all  too 
likely  to  be  that  he  Is  either  a  mere  animal, 
a  chemical  or  electrical  set  of  reactions,  or  a 
machine  which  secretes  thought  as  a  dog 
secretes  saliva.  And  whether  they  admit  it 
honestly  in  their  columns  or  not,  many  a 
modem  editor  agrees  with  them. 

Yet  these  are  the  very  same  editors  who 
plead  for  the  advancement  of  the  colored 
people,  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  not 
animals  How  Incredibly  contradictory  Is 
their  position.  How  silly  is  the  position  of 
the  Godless  scientists.  Their  task,  they  say, 
is  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  uni- 
verse. And  yet  they  deny  that  there  is  a  law- 
giver and  a  governor  of  the  order  they  dis- 
cover. Carver's  mind  was  too  Intelligent  to 
be  caught  In  such  childish  contradictions. 

Carver,  of  course,  might  also  have  told  that 
Times  editor  that  Archimedes  was  not  read- 
ing any  book  in  the  bathtub  the  day  he 
sprang  forth,  not  only  bookless,  but  towelless, 
shouting,  "Eureka"  seeing,  as  it  were.  In  a 
divine  flash,  the  law  of  the  displacement  of 
matter.  How  many  times  before  Archimedes 
had  taken  a  bath,  we  do  not  know,  but  cer- 
tainly this  was  not  his  first  one.  And  yet.  In 
that  particular  tub.  he  had  his  greatest 
scientific  inspiration. 

What  book  was  Newton  consulting  under 
the  tree  the  day  that  apple  plopped  on  his 
head,  and  knocked,  so  to  speak,  the  idea  of 
the  law  of  gravity  into  him?  That  could  not 
have  been  the  first  time  that  Newton  ever  sat 
under  sn  apple  tree.  Nor.  if  be  was  a  normal 
man.  the  first  time  he  had  been  accidentally 
t>eaned  by  some  external  object.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  God  to  hit  Carver  over  the 
head  with  a  peck  of  peanuts  to  set  his  mind 
to  work.  He  had  never  so  far  lost  contact 
with  his  Creator. 

The  above  are  only  two  examples  of  pure 
scientific  inspiration.  Indeed,  the  annals  of 
science  are  full  of  Inspirational  and  acci- 
dental discoveries  of  major  Importance. 

What  Irritated  that  Times  editor,  and  what 
Irritates  many  people  today  about  Carver, 
was  that  Instead  of  muttering  something 
about  how  his  ideas  "just  naturally  came  to 
him."  or  even  shouting  an  occasional  Halle- 
lujah, he  always  said,  with  devastating  sim- 
plicity and  honesty,  "I  am  Just  an  Interpreter. 
la  not  at  I  have  only  to  listen  to  God't  voice  and  He 
the  more       tella  me  what  to  do." 
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Carver's  favorite  poem  was  The  Flower 
by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson: 

"Flower  In  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies. 
I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all.  In  my  hand. 
Little  flower,  but  If  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  In  all, 
I  should  know  what  man  and  God  Is." 

And  Carver  always  wore  a  little  flower  In 
the  buttonhole  of  his  old,  clean,  shabby  suit. 
A  reminder  to  him,  no  doubt,  that  It  was 
enough  for  him.  as  for  any  man,  to  try  to 
understand  a  simple  field  fiower  to  under- 
stand all.  He  never  succeeded.  No  man  ever 
will,  this  side  of  the  grave.  But  Carver  under- 
stood better  than  most,  because  he  let  the 
God  who  had  made  the  flower  help  him. 

Carver  never  erred,  as  so  many  scientists 
and  laymen  do  who  claim  to  believe  In  "some- 
thing*   In  Identifying  the  Creator  with  the 
things  He  created.    God  was  not  In  the  flower, 
or  In  the  earth,  or  In  the  elements,  or  In  man. 
as  some  "life  force,"  or  "energy,"  developing 
and  perfecting  Itself  along  with  animal,  min- 
eral, and  vegetable  matter.    Carver  knew  that 
God  was  already  perfect,  and  that  He  stood 
outside  His  created  universe.    God,  although 
everywhere,  was  no  more  to  be  confused  with 
that  flower  than  Tennyson  was  to  be  confused 
with  his  poem,  or  Carver  with  what  he  made 
In  his  test  tubes.     No  one  would  hold.   In 
short,   that    Tennyson   was   his   poem,    that 
Carver  was  his  peanuts,  or  even  that  Einstein 
Is  his  theory  of  relativity.    Tennyson.  Carver. 
Einstein  were  the  creators  of  the  things  they 
created.     Their  spirits   and   minds   had   In- 
formed and  Inspired  their  creations  and  they 
bore,  so  to  speak,  their  Imprint,  but  they 
stood  wholly  outside  of  them.     The  simple 
logical  fact  of  the  perfect  existence  of  a  per- 
fect Creator,  whose  imprint  was  on  every- 
thing, Carver  held  as  naturally  as  he  held  the 
heart  in  his  breast.     And,  therefore,  in  trying 
to  find  out  about  what  a  peanut  was  made 
for,  he  asked  quite  logically  the  One  who  had 
made  it,  and  who  knew  all  the  answers.     He 
got  plenty. 

Because  Carver  acknowledged  God  in  all 
his  ways  he  let  God  direct  his  paths.  God 
directed  him  In  the  path  of  humility.  Hu- 
mility Is  not  to  be  confused  with  servility. 
Carver  faced  all  men  with  that  dignity,  cour- 
age, and  self-confidence  which  came  nat- 
urally to  the  man  who  knows  he  has  been 
created  lord  of  all  the  earth,  and  knows  no 
master  but  God.  "Christ  Is  my  strength," 
he  said  over  and  over.  He  tried  to  behave  as 
a  follower  of  Christ  ought  to  behave.  He 
never  took  refuge  In  tragic  clowning  and 
dufnb-nlgger  fooling.  The  men  of  his  race 
have  often  been  pitifully  forced  to  assume 
this  attitude  as  protective  coloration,  to  con- 
ceal their  breaking  hearts,  and  to  avoid  a 
broken  hand.  In  the  words  of  the  great 
Negro  poet,  Countee  Cullen.  the  average  Ne- 
gro was — 

"Born  of  the  sorrowful  of  heart 
Mirth  was  a  crown  upon  his  head. 
Pride  kept  his  twisted  lips  apart 
In  Jest,  to  hide  a  heart  that  bled." 

Carver  was  never  melancholy  or  bitter. 
How  could  he  be?  He  had  that  peace  that 
passeth  all  understanding.  In  the  Joy  of  the 
Lord. 

And  because  he  knew  how  lavishly  God 
gives,  he  gave  likewise.  He  tried  to  return 
good  for  evil  whenever  he  had  the  chance. 
As  a  Negro  that  was  daily,  sometimes  hourly. 

Our  Blessed  Lord  was  crucified  for  claiming 
to  be  Divine.  The  Negro  Is  often  crucified 
for  claiming  to  be  human. 

It  would  take  a  long  time  to  tell  all  the 
Insults  and  degradations,  the  large  and  small 
Indignities  visited  on  Carver,  even  after  he 
became  a  well-known  scientist,  Just  because 
he  was  colored.  Jim  Crowlsm  followed  him 
all  the  days  of  his  life.  When  he  was  Invited 
to  a  hotel  by  a  big  group  of  businessmen,  to 
explain  his  discoveries  to  them — in  order  that 
they  might  make  money,  he  was  forced  to  go 
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up  in  the  freight  elevator.  When  he  traveled 
to  lecture  at  great  white  universities,  he 
could  not  eat  In  the  dining  car.  Once  he 
addressed  a  number  of  divinity  students. 
They  applauded  his  addrers  loudly.  But  af- 
terward, some  of  those  young  men  who  were 
going  forth  to  preach  about  the  Christ  who 
had  died  to  save  all  men.  refused  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  In  whose  hands  were  the 
crucifixion  nails  plunged  afresh  on  that  dark 
evenins? 

Once,  tmder  the  auspices  of  the  YMCA.  he 
did  a  lecture  tour  of  a  dozen  colleges  in  Mls- 
sUslppl.  In  some  of  these  towns  during  the 
night,  the  citizens  hcd  put  up  strange  signs 
to  welcome  the  South's  greatest  scientist: 
"Nigger,  don't  let  the  sun  set  on  you  In  this 
town." 

He  spoke  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Later  Senator  Bilbo  demanded  to  know 
"what  the  proud  University  of  Mississippi 
was  comln'  to  enyhow,"  to  let  "that  peanut 
nigger  from  Tuskegee"  talk  to  them.  What 
he  fiercely  asked,  could  a  dirty  coon  have  to 
say  that  would  interest  fine  Southern  bsys. 
no  less  girls? 

Carver's  subject  had  been  how  the  whole 
South  could  grow  prosperous  by  crop 
rotation. 

Once  Carver  was  called  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  testify  on  his  chemical 
discoveries  with  the  goober.  It  was  the  tag- 
end  of  a  weary  legislative  day.  Carver's  time 
was  gruffly  limited  by  the  chairman  to  10 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  the  10  minutes,  even 
the  southern  Democrats  were  enthralled. 
They  extended  his  time  to  an  hour  and  a 
half.  When  he  finished  they  rose  in  a  body 
and  applauded.  As  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, who  has  seen  many  a  busy  and  bored 
Congressman  cut  short  the  testimony  of 
Cabinet  members,  or  sneak  out  in  the  middle 
of  It.  I  can  tell  you  that  this  was  Indeed  an 
astonishing  triumph.  It  gives  me  some  idea 
of  the  tremendous  power  he  must  have  held 
over  even  tmfriendly  and  superior  audiences. 

Well,  one  prediction  is  sale.  No  American 
Congress  will  ever  pass  legislation  to  honor 
the  name  of  Bilbo.  And  today  that  prince 
of  calumny,  whose  mouth  spews  forth  the 
toads  of  prejudice,  and  the  asps  of  hate, 
could  do  with  only  a  little  of  the  honor  the 
world  Is  now  according  that  "peanut  nigger." 

And  in  having  said  so  much  against  an- 
other of  God's  creatures.  I  have  spoken  more 
harshly  than  George  Washington  Carver  ever 
was  heard  to  do  of  any  man  in  all  his  life. 

"They  crucified  toy  Lord 
And  He  never  said  a  mumblin'  word. 
Not  a  word,  not  a  word,  not  a  word!" 

The  Lord  had  set  a  watch  before  his  mouth, 
and  kept  the  door  of  his  lips.  And  when  he 
could  not  speak  well  of  a  man,  he  remained 
silent. 

His  ascetism,  his  celibacy,  and  his  poverty, 
were  all  marks  of  his  deep  piety.  He  spar- 
ingly ate  only  the  simplest  foods.  Often  his 
own  herb  and  wild  fleld  flower  dishes.  He 
neither  smoke  nor  drank.  When  someone 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  smoke,  he  replied. 
"If  God  had  intended  the  human  nose  to 
be  used  for  a  chimney.  He  wotild  have  turned 
the  ncstnia  up."  And  when  a  Time  reporter 
once  wrote  him  up  "as  a  shabby,  toothless. 
old  man."  he  simply  smiled  and  said.  "The 
reporter  did  not  really  seek  Information.  If 
he  had  asked  me  I  would  have  told  him  I 
was  not  toothless.  I  had  my  teeth  the  whole 
time  In  my  pocket." 

He  might  have  made  millions,  but  what- 
ever God  revealed  to  him.  he  shared  lully 
and  freely  with  all  who  would  accept  it.  It 
astonished  others  that  he  refused  all  profit 
from  his  knowledge.  It  astonished  him  that 
they  ever  expected  him  to  claim  p>ersonal  re- 
wards for  the  Information  God  had  given 
him.  He  would  permit  no  patents  to  be 
taken  out  on  his  discoveries,  allow  no  com- 
mercialization of  his  name.  When  some 
members  of  Tuskegee  urged  him  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  enrich  his  own  people,  his  answer 


was  that  the  white  men  had  too  long  ex- 
ploited   the    black    man.    And    black    men" 
would  not  make  this  process  Just  by  ttirnlng 
the  tables. 

Although  he  was  always  something  of  a 
recluse,  like  all  saints,  when  he  went  forth 
It  was  to  help  his  fellow  men  who  were  moet 
In  need.  The  poorest  Negro  got  as  much 
of  his  time  as  the  richest  and  most  Im- 
portant irisitor  to  his  laboratory.  DJd  come 
Negro  or  po'ah  white  down  the  road  need 
a  cheap  bright  paint  for  his  pitiful  shack. 
setting  eggs,  information  on  how  to  can  to- 
matoes, fill  an  eroded  ditch,  cook  cowpeas. 
pickle  meat  in  hot  weather,  make  draperies 
out  of  burlap  bags?  Carver  told  him,  and 
if  he  still  didn't  understand  went  and 
showed  him.  He  prescribed  good  food — to 
be  found  In  the  fields  for  diet  deficiency, 
and  medicaments  made  from  forest  herbs 
for  his  neighbors'  Ills.  He  helped  them  grow 
their  crops.     He  vetted  their  animals. 

Rich  men  who  wrote  offering  thousands 
for  a  cure  for  a  crop  blight  received  the  an- 
swer free  by  return  mail.  Free  to  the  asker. 
The  stamp  had  cost  Carver  3  cents. 

One  day  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  In 
addition  to  hly  scientific  achievements.  Car- 
ver did  more  than  any  man  ever  born  to 
improve  racisd  relations  in  America. 

But  over  and  above  all  else,  his  significance 
for  our  time  is  that  in  his  person  he  showed 
that  a  man  of  science  functions  best  for  the 
good  of  the  world  when  he  is  a  man  of  God. 

When  American  scientists  begin  to  follow 
with  humility  In  his  footsteps,  and  to  con- 
sult God  In  their  laboratories,  that  day — 
and  that  day  only — will  they  stop  making 
atomic  bombs,  chemical  gases  to  wipe  out 
all  life,  and  all  the  other  frightful  weapons, 
which  they  are  everywhere  projecting  In  the 
laboratories  of  white  civilization. 

They  won't  stop,  of  course.  Our  age  Is  far 
gone  down  the  road  to  materialism. 

In  1943  a  reporter  asked  Carver  what  he 
thought  of  world  events.  He  replied.  "Wo 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  piu-iflcation." 
And  would  say  no  more. 

Did  he  mean  that  men  In  vast  numbers 
must  yet  be  stricken  to  their  knees,  and 
enslaved  by  their  brothers?  That  all  the 
world  mtist  be  tortured  and  crucified  In  a 
third  world  war  before  mankind  will  come 
to  Its  senses  and  see  that  man  can  never 
be  free,  and  stay  free,  until  we  admit  that 
the  God  of  Love  Is  our  true  Master? 

But  If  we  will  not  listen  now  to  God,  then 
let  us  all  listen  to  this  saintly  American. 
George  Carver. 

"I  Indulge  in  very  little  lip  service,"  he 
said.  "But  I  ask  the  Great  Creator  silently, 
and  often  many  times  a  day.  to  permit  me 
to  speak  to  Him  through  the  three  kingdoms 
He  has  created — the  animal,  mineral,  and 
vegetable  kingdoms — to  understand  their  re- 
lations to  each  other,  and  to  the  great  God 
who  made  all  of  us.  I  ask  Him  daily  and 
sometimes  momentarily  to  give  me  wisdom 
and  understanding  and  bodily  strength. 
Hence  I  am  asking  and  receiving  all  the  time." 

As  twilight  fell  over  Tuskegee  on  the  night 
of  January  5,  1943,  George  Washington  Car- 
ver died  peacefully.  It  is  that  day  we  ai-e 
here  to  memorialize.  And  that  we  honor  his 
death-day,  instead  of  his  birthday,  as  Is  the 
world-wide  custom  with  all  great  men.  Is 
also  strangely  significant.  Perhaps  that,  too. 
Is  a  sign  from  God,  who  In  his  Providence  con- 
cealed Carver's  birthday  on  earth  In  the  mists 
of  chance  and  time.  With  the  exception  of 
our  blessed  Lord's  birthday,  and  His  Mother'.s, 
the  Christian  church  celebrates  the  anni- 
versaries of  all  saints  on  their  death-days. 
For  that  is  the  day  when  they  are  really 
born:  born  Into  the  full  sight  of  their 
Creator. 

His  life  story  might  be  told  In  he  titles 
of  the  spirituals  he  loved  so  well : 

"Oh.  Mary,  don't  you  weep,  don't  you  moan. 
You  toiled  In  slavery  down  In  the  South's 
land.  Your  son  was  yoimg  when  he  began. 
But  the  trumpet  sotmded  In  his  soul.    And 


the  walls  came  tumblln'  down.  His  knees 
got  acquainted  with  the  hillsides,  too.  And 
down  came  heavenly  manna.  There  was  a 
balm  in  Gilead.  Go,  telling  doubting  Thomas. 
He  climbed  the  highest  rung  of  Jacob's  lad- 
der. And  the  sweet  chariot  swung  low  to 
carry  him  home.  To  see  how  the  end  would 
be.  His  people  are  shouting  all  over  God'i 
heaven." 

Oh.  yes,  do  believe  without  a  doubt — we 
Christians  got  a  right  to  shout,  as  well  as  the 
angels.  For  his  saintly  life,  a  gospel  of  self- 
forgetful  service,  sowed  in  us  the  seeds  of  a 
richer  faith  In  Gk>d.  and  a  greater  love  of  our 
brother.  How  God  blessed  America,  when  he 
blessed  George  Washington  Carver. 
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Tuesday,  January  14,  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
American  Press  for  January  1947: 

Mb.  Congrzssman — Hexes  What  America's 
CotmniT  EnrroBS  Want  Done  About  OtJa 
Nation's  Problems 

'T)o  something  immediately  to  prevent 
crippling  strikes! 

"^ash  Government  coats  and  balance  the 
budget!' 

Those  are  the  two  Issues  which  the 
Eightieth  Congress  should  act  upon  flrst  In 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  editors  of  America — the  editors 
whose  news  and  views  are  read  by  an  audience 
of  nearly  70,000,000  Americans. 

Following  the  election.  In  which  It  was 
apparent  that  the  country  wanted  a  change, 
the  American  Press  determined  to  find  out 
what  changes  the  editors  of  the  Nation  want- 
ed most.  In  a  three-page  poll,  this  magazine 
enumerated  all  of  the  most  publicized  pro- 
posals offered  by  leaders  of  the  Incoming 
Congress;  asked  the  editors  to  check  those 
they  favored.  The  questlotmalre  was  sent  to 
one  outstanding  editor  In  each  of  1,000  rural 
counties.  Over  20  percent  sent  In  complete 
replies. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  poll,  this  $GA  ques- 
tion was  put  to  weekly  editors:  "What  two 
subjects  do  you  consider  of  first  importance 
to  the  Nation  and  therefore  warranting  the 
most  prompt  attention  of  the  new  CongreaB?" 

LABOR  COMES  rmST 

Answers  to  this  question  showed  an  over- 
whelming demand  that  labor  legislation  be 
taken  up  first. 

Other  vittrl  issues.  In  order  of  the  number 
of  times  they  were  mentioned,  were:  Cut 
Government  costs;  find  the  right  answer  for 
guaranteeing  a  lasting  peace:  cut  taxes  if 
the  Budget  can  be  balanced:  slash  Federal 
bureaus  and  the  number  of  employees;  abol- 
ish wartime  controls. 

Also  of  primary  importance  to  editors  are: 
Housing,  reconversion,  a  hands-off  policy  to- 
ward business  by  Government,  giving  the 
States  more  governmental  authority  and 
working  out  atom-bomb  control. 

On  the  A  No.  1  question  of  labor,  Aaron 
Fischer,  of  the  Woods  County  Enterprise  and 
Waynoka  News,  Waynoka.  Okla..  says:  "La- 
bor must  be  brought  back  Into  line  to  where 
one  man  or  one  small  group  of  men  cannot 
tie  up  the  Nation's  entire  production." 

And  moet  editors  go  along  with  Editor 
Fischer.    In  fact,  they  are  so  convinced  that 
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something  must  be  done  about 
situation  that  only  2  percent 
they  completely  reject  any  labor- 
lation. 

As  for  the  types  of  labor-curb 
which  editors  believed  would  be 
ficial.  revision  of  the  Wagner  Ac ; 
vocated  by  92  percent.  Including 
who  would  like  to  see  the  act  re 
ttrely. 

A  total  of  82  percent  advocate 
force  unions  to  publish  financial  s 
Eighty  percent  favor  legislation 
compulsory  arbitration  in  dispute  s 
the  national  economy  if  labor 
ment  cannot  come  to  an 

Seventy-seven  percent  want 
force    settlement    of    Jurisdlctioifal 
caused  by  rivalry  between  tinlons 

Seventy-seven  percent  think 
needed  to  curb  feather-bedding  or 
practices  by  unions. 

Seventy-two  percent  approve 
outlaw  the  closed  shop. 

Seventy-two  percent  favor 
Norrls-LaGuardia  Antl-Injunctloi 

Sixty-four  percent  would  like 
tor  a  60-day  waiting  period  afte: 
strike. 

Forty-one  percent  favor 
strikes  illegal  for  a  year. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
cated  a  desire  to  give  labor  "the 
voting  in  favor  of  all  nine  of  the 
poeals. 

Several   editors  pointed  out 
with   outlawing   the  closed   shop 
abolishment  of  the  check-off  syst 
employers  deduct  union  dues  and 
over  to  union  officials. 

Editor   Franz   W.   Zelske.  of   t 
(Tex.)    Times,   thinks  a 
xnittee  to  investigate  strikes  and 
licize  the  real  facts  In  the 
be  a  great  aid  in  settling  dispute: 

'•With  the   cold   and   simple 
of  the  true  facts,  impartially  am 
disinterested  authority  or  commi : 
hensible  practices  by  employers 
about  the  deserved  opprobrium 
lie,    and.    similarly,    the 
often  destructive,  silly,  and  unfair 
of  unscrupulous  labor  leeches  w 
posed  to  the  violet  ray  of  public 
Editor  Zelske  emphasized   that 
the  public  doesn't  know  the  rea 
Tolved  in  a  strike. 

One  weekly  publisher  believes 
should  be  controlled  as  Is  big 
antltrtist    and    monopoly   laws 
of  its  finances,  open  records 
of  officials.     The   same,  laws   tha ; 
large    interstate    corporations 
to  labor,  he  says. 

Walter  B.  Sanders,  publisher  of 
(N.  Y.>  News,  s^ys:  "What  is 
lslatlon  that  ti-i11  treat  labor 
on  the  same  basis  as  business 
according  labor  leaders  and  laboi 
tions  the  same  nglits  aa  busines 
and  ending  the  present  state  of 
if  allowed  to  continue  can  only 
lution  " 

In  the  realm  of  Oovemment 
ly  editors  are  not  so  much 
getting  a  tax  cut— they  demand 
only  if  the  Budget  Qan  be  balance  I 
of  the  national  debt  retired. 

VTZWS  ON  TAxaa 

Editors  were  asked: 

"Which  comes  closest  to  your 

"1.  Reduce  Income  taxes 
20  percent  regardless  of  whether 
can    be    balanced    and    the    nat 
reduced? 

"2.  Reduce  taxes  only  if  the  ludget  can 
be  bcdanced? 

"3  Reduce  taxes  only  if  the  1 
be  balanced  and  if  our  natlona 
be  reduced?" 

Replies  showed: 

Only   12  percent  of  the  editor  i 
Immediate  20-percent  t^x  cut 
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A  total  of  58  percent  say  reduce  taxes 
only  If  the  Budget  can  be  balanced  and  if 
our  national  debt  can  be  reduced. 

Another  22  percent  said  reduce  taxes  only 
if  the  Budget  can  be  balanced. 

A  total  of  4  percent  desire  to  maintain 
taxes  at  the  present  rates  or  raise  them  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt,  while  1  percent 
was  for  limiting  any  tax  cut  to  certain  in- 
come-tax brackets  or  for  providing  different 
exemptions  from  those  now  in  effect.  A 
total  of  3  percent  failed  to  answ«r  the  ques- 
tion. 

Editor  Ralph  Van  Keuren,  of  the  Troy  (Pa.) 
Gazette-Register,  is  probably  typical  of  the 
majority  of  editors  on  the  tax  question  when 
he  says.  "Reduce  taxes  only  if  the  Budget 
may  be  balanced.  Do  with  Government  ex- 
penditure as  you  would  do  with  your  own 
business."  j 

BALANCED  BtrDCET 

Other  editors,  however,  fear  that  Govern- 
ment will  not  reduce  expenses  substantially 
until  taxes  are  reduced  and  1^  income  is 
slashed.  '  ! 

Says  R.  A.  Brodhecker.  of  the '  Brownstown 
(Ind.)  Banner:  "As  long  as  Government  has 
money  it  will  sjaend.  Budget  could  be  bal- 
anced and  debt  reduced  even  with  20-percent 
cut." 

Says  Publisher  Peter  A.  Dragon,  of  the 
Albion  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser,  who  is  for  im- 
mediate tax  reduction:  "Give  labor  more 
money  and  thereby  help  reduce  the  number 
of  strikes." 

Several  editors  were  explicit  about  the  type 
of  tax  cut  that  might  be  put  Into  effect. 

L.  B.  Boorman.  of  the  Lemmon  (S.  Etek.) 
Leader,  asks  this  of  Congress:  "Enact  an 
equitable  tax  law  that  will  adjust  the  burden 
on  the  middle  class."  | 

Matt  Sheley.  of  the  Pincknieyville  (111.) 
Democrat,  thinks  the  20-percent  tax-cut  pro- 
posal smacks  of  the  days  of  Mellon  and 
Hoover.  Says  he:  "The  20-percent  plan 
would  help  the  man  earning  less  than  $10,000 
yearly  very  little.  Under  the  plan  •  •  • 
(the  higher  income  group)  would  save  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  even  millions  of 
dollars  •  •  •  (Any)  income-tax  cut 
should  be  patterned  after  the  fashion  of  the 
income-tax  assessment  practiced  these  past 
several  years." 

While  weekly  editors  believe  the  Govern- 
ment can  tighten  its  purse  strings  consider- 
ably on  many  expenditures,  the  majority  do 
not  favor  cutting  the  appropriation  for  the 
Army  and  Na\7  by  up  to  $5,000,000,000  as 
suggested  by  several  Senate  leaders.  They 
look  with  even  greater  disfavor  at  cutting 
American  occupation  forces  in  Germany  and 
Japan. 

EXPENsi-ctrrnNc 

The  following  suggested  methods  of  ex- 
pense-cutting received  votes  of  confidence 
from  weekly  editors  In  these  percentages: 

Elimination  of  Government  bureaus  set  up 
to  take  care  of  wartime  emergencies,  95  per- 
cent. 

Making  a  large  slash  in  the  number  of 
Fsderal  employees.  84  percent. 

Cutting  amounts  of  loans  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 58  percent. 

Eliminate  farm  subsidies.  57  percent. 

Cut  Federal  expenditures  for  social  serv- 
ices. 45  percent. 

Across-the-board  cut  In  funds  provided  for 
all  Government  departments.  43  percent. 

Cut  appropriation  for  Army  and  Navy  by 
up  to  $5,000,000,000  as  suggested  by  several 
Senate  leaders.  23  percent. 

Cut  American  occupation  farces  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  17  percent. 

Comments  on  cutting  Government  ex- 
penses included  that  of  Franklin  Yates,  of 
the  Bedford  County  Times.  ShelbyvUle.  Tenn.. 
who  said  farm  subsidies  should  be  eliminated 
now  when  they  are  not  needed.  He  added 
that  in  1933  they  were  justified. 

T.  Ballard  Watters,  of  the  Marshfield  (Mo.) 
Mall,  gave  this  opinion:  "The  Government 
should  quit  building  dams  and  quit  all  com- 
petition with  private  business.** 


Numerous  comments  from  editors  revealed 
a  fear  of  cutting  Army  and  Navy  appropria- 
tions due  to  the  fact  that  world  peace  is  still 
only  in  the  formative  stages. 

Said  G.  Marshall  Townsend.  of  the  Mil  ford 
(Del.)  Chronicle:  "Let  these  fellows  alone. 
We  may  need  them  badly." 

FOREIGN    POUCT 

As  for  foreign  policy,  the  questions  and 
answers  follow: 

Question.  Do  you  think  Congress  should 
encourage  a  tcugher  policy  with  Russia? 

Answers.  Yes.  54  percent;  no,  23  percent; 
no  answer.  21  percent.  Two  percent  took 
the  attitude,  "not  tougher,  but  tough." 

Question.  Do  you  think  Congress  should 
continue  to  support  the  United  Nations? 

Answers.  Yes.  89  percent;  no.  3  percent;  no 
answer.  6  percent.  Two  percent  were  for 
limited  support. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Congress  should, 
in  general,  support  the  present  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  administration? 

Answers.  Yes,  74  percent;  no.  6  percent;  no 
answer,  or  undecided,  20  percent.  In  answer 
to  this  question  several  asked  "What  Is  that 
policy?"  Indicating  an  underlying  disapproval 
of  foreign  policy  which  is  not  clearly  defined. 

Question.  Are  you  In  favor  of  the  Baruch 
plan  for  control  of  the  atom  bomb? 

Answers.  Yes,  50  percent:  no,  12  percent; 
no  answer,  38  percent.  Most  of  the  "No" 
answers  opposed  It  on  the  grounds.  "We 
should  hang  on  to  the  bomb  ourselves." 
The  extremely  high  number  who  did  not 
answer  this  question  Indicates  a  good  deal 
of  Indecision  on  the  part  of  the  editors — they 
want  to  know  more  about  it. 

Question.  Would  you  favor  a  return  to  the 
high-tariff  policy  once  practiced  by  the  Re- 
publicans? 

Answers.  Yes,  9  percent;  no,  69  percent; 
no  answer,  18  percent.  Four  percent  want 
high  protective  tariffs  but  don't  want  them 
high  enough  to  "fence  America  in."  Of  those 
answering  "No",  a  number  underlined  their 
answer  or  added  an  exclamation  point  to 
emphasize  their  opposition. 

Question.  Do  you  favor  removing  our 
troops  from  China? 

Answers.  Yes.  32  percent;  no,  43  percent; 
no  answer,  25  percent. 

RENT  CONTBOL 

Opinion  among  editors  varied  on  what 
course  of  action  should  be  pursued  In  re- 
spect to  rent  controls. 

Question.  Whioh  most  nearly  expresses 
your  views  on  rent  control? 

1.  Keep  rent  control  but  allow  a  blanket 
10  to  15  percent  rise  in  rents. 

2.  Keep  rent  control  at  present  levels  on  old 
housing,  but  lift  controls  from  new  dwellings. 

3.  Keep  rent  control  for  the  immediate 
future  but  lay  plans  Immediately  for  gradual 
decontrol  of  properties. 

4.  Lift  all  rent  controls  Immediately. 
Answers.  Favorite  plan  of  those  suggested 

was  No.  3.  to  keep  rent  control  for  the  Im- 
mediate future  but  lay  plans  Immediately 
for  the  gradual  decontrol  of  properties,  with 
38  percent  finding  this  most  desirable:  21 
percent  think  all  rent  controls  should  be 
lifted  immediately,  11  percent  urge  a  10  to 
15  percent  increase  in  rentals,  5  percent 
favored  a  10  to  15  percent  increase  coupled 
with  laying  immediate  plans  for  gradually 
decontrolling  properties,  4  percent  said, 
"Keep  rent  controls."  4  percent  voted  for 
two  of  the  proposals.  3  percent  favor  keeping 
rent  control  at  present  levels  on  old  housing, 
but  lifting  controls  from  new  dwellings. 

Several  of  those  wanting  to  keep  rent  con- 
trol thought  there  were  inequalities  in  the 
system  which  should  be  remedied. 

As  for  other  wartime  controls,  the  majority 
of  editors  favor  getting  rid  of  them.  Specific 
questions  and  answers  were: 

Question.  Do  you  think  Congress  should 
immediately  end  price  control  over  sugar  and 
rice? 

Answers.  Yes,  58  percent;  no,  36  percent; 
no  answer,  16  percent.    One  publisher  com- 
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mented.  "Why  not  stop  controlling  United 
States  sugar  production  In  peacetime?" 

Question.  Do  you  think  Congress  should 
end  the  Housing  Administration's  priority 
control  over  building  materials? 

Answers:  (Answers  sent  in  before  Prerident 
Truman  relaxed  these  controls.)  Yes,  67 
percent:  no,  18  percent;  no  answo-.  16  per- 
cent. 

Question .  Should  the  act  giving  the  Presi- 
dent wartime  emergency  powers  be  revclEed 
at  once? 

Answers.  Yes,  50  percent;  no,  33  percent; 
BO  Muwer.  17  percent.  The  fact  that  a 
nnaller  percentage  of  editors  favor  revoking 
these  powers  than  favor  getting  rid  of  otlier 
controls  seems  to  be  directly  traceable  to  the 
strike  situation.  Typical  of  the  negative  vote 
was  Harold  H.  Smith,  of  the  North  Side  News. 
Jsrome.  Idaho,  who  said:  "No.  Lews  was 
■topped  by  this  power  alone."  Several  indi- 
cated that  the  act  should  be  retained  until 
the  new  Congress  demonstrates  whether  or 
not  it  can  adequately  deal  with  the  labor 
problem. 

Other  general  questions  and  the  answers  of 
•ditors  follow: 

Question.  Do  you  think  Congress  should 
pass  a  law  requiring  every  physically  fit  ycung 
man  who  has  not  served  in  the  armed  forces 
to  take  military  or  naval  training  for  1  year? 

Answers,  fes.  51  percent;  no.  28  percent; 
no  answer.  11  percent. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Congrees  should 
pass  a  law  raising  minimum  wages  through- 
out the  country  from  40  to  65  cents  an  hour? 

Answers.  Yes,  16  percent;  no.  76  percent; 
no  answer,  7  percent.  One  percent  said  there 
should  be  a  50-  to  55-cent  minimum. 

Question.  Do  you  favor  extending  Social 
Security  to  those  groups  not  now  covered  by 
the  Social  Sectxrlty  Act.  such  as  farmeis.  pro- 
fessional people,  domestics,  and  Government 
workers? 

Answers.  Yes,  47  percent;  no.  44  percent; 
no  answer.  9  percent. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  for  Government -sponsored 
medical  Instu-ance? 

Answers.  Yes.  12  percent;  no.  80  percent; 
no  answer,  8  percent.     (The  "no"  vote  was 
exactly  the  same  as  the  vote  In  a  poll  con- 
%  ducted  by  the  American  Press  on  this  sub- 
ject in  September  1945.) 

Question.  Do  you  think  a  firmer  policy  to- 
ward Communtsts  and  fifth-column  activity 
In  this  countrj'  Is  needed? 

Answers.  Yes.  85  percent;  no.  9  percent; 
no  answer.  6  percent. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Congress  should 
carry  out  the  Congressional  reorganization 
bill  cutting  the  number  of  committees  as 
passed  by  the  Seventy-ninth  Cocgresa? 

Answers.  Yes,  79  percent;  no,  3  percent;  no 
answer,  18  percent. 

Question .  Should  more  governmental  au- 
thority be  returned  t^  the  States  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  new  that  the  war  is  over? 

Answers:  Yes,  86  percent;  no,  3  percent;  no 
answer,  11  percent. 

Question .  Do  you  want  Congress  to  pass 
the  Wa«ner-Sllcnder-Taft  bUl  to  have  the 
Government  participate  in  large-scale  financ- 
ing of  low-cost  hotising,  sltmi  clearance,  and 
hHtlcttng  research? 

Answers.  Yes.  30  percent;  no,  51  percent; 
no  answer.  19  percent. 

Carl  B.  Miller,  of  the  Putnam  Democrat. 
Wtnfleld,  W.  Va.,  we  think,  summed  up  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  cotmtry  editors 
when  he  commented: 

"What  people  want  here  is  a  'daann  good 
letting  alone.'  Reduce  services  of  govern- 
ment; eliminate  a  number  of  so-called  social 
services;  repeal  'closed  shop'  as  un-American; 
abolish  'check-off'  as  an  imposition  upon  em- 
ployers and  un-American.  Keep  taxes  at  the 
present  level  imtll  the  Budget  can  be  bal- 
anced. Stop  playing  Santa  Claus  to  every 
nation  in  the  world.  Stay  cut  of  private 
business — and  IndivicliulB'  personal  busi- 
ness.' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  NIW  TOBX 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  14.  1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  President  Edmund  Ezra  Day,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  at  the  Universaty  of 
Buffalo  Centennial  on  October  4,  19#6: 

We  are  gathered  here  to  consider  the 
future  of  Xiniverslty  education.  We  mlgh.t 
do  this  in  terms  of  any  one  or  more  of  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  curriculum 
construction,  instructional  methods,  teach- 
ing aids.  c:ructural  alterations,  the  Inter- 
dependence of  education  and  research,  the 
means  of  adequate  financing,  the  interrela- 
tionships of  public  and  private  agencies. 
Attention  to  any  or  all  these  aspects  of 
higher  education,  not  to  mention  others  of 
similar  character,  la  quite  in  order  on  this 
occaeion.  Perhaps  the  other  speakers  will 
deal  with  at  least  some  of  these  matters.  I 
hope  they  will.  As  far  myself,  I  feel  drawn 
to  a  phase  of  higher  education  which  lies  in 
a  somewhat  different  realm  What  I  have 
in  mind  is  a  clear  Identification  of  the  basic 
re£ponsibilities  with  which  higher  education 
Is  charged  in  a  free  society  such  as  ours. 

To  deal  with  higher  education  in  these 
terms  is  a  difficult  undertaking  at  any  time. 
For  education  at  all  levels  is  essenticklly  a 
means  of  social  adaptation  and  social  prog- 
ress. In  other  words,  educational  policy  is 
bat  a  special  pliase  cf  social  policy.  Bence 
it  is  impossible  to  plan  educational  innova- 
tions InteUigently  without  makmg  basic 
assumptions  with  respect  to  secial  organiaa- 
tiou.  social  purpose,  aiid  the  nature  of  social 
progress.  Inevitably  the  fuiure  of  higiier 
education  wiU  Involve  responses  to  the  social 
dianges  that  are  in  prospect 

Currently  the  social  outlook  is  both  olascure 
and  imcertain.  Howcvn.  it  ts  bigMy  prob- 
able that  secial  changes  of  greaA;  mcancnt 
lie  ahead.  More  and  mere  it  bectames  evi- 
dent that  we  live  in  ii  rilutlWMij  times. 
Two  world  wars  withia  a  singlr  generation 
have  relens^^d  tremendous  unsettling  forces. 
Seme  of  these  have  taken  the  form  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances.  Others 
have  appeared  as  national  and  racial  upris- 
ings. Already  these  great  forces  have  broken 
the  established  moorings  of  civilization.  At 
least  temporarily  we  are  adrift.  We  have  no 
sure  sense  of  direction:  we  lack  the  means 
with  which  to  steer  a  charted  course  even  if 
we  knew  where  that  OMKae  la^. 

funtti  this  confnslen  two  facts  stsmd  out: 
(1)  If  inter.ia;tic)nal  war  comes  agam.  it  will 
exbsMt  Doeans  and  degrees  of  destructiveness 
never  before  wimrwed  by  mankiiid;  (2)  the 
conflict  of  IdaoiiKles  which  characteriaed 
World  War  n  was  aot  ended  by  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy  dietatorships  bat  ■T«""f'"t  tm- 
nlMtafl  in  oiv  pisstwar  world. 

IkMe  two  nBomcntGUB  facts  are  slowly 
sinkiBg  into  the  mind  of  the  Aaserleaii  peo- 
ple. With  the  first  we  are  endeavoring  to 
deal  with  sprciftr  proposal* — proposals  tor 
the  Internstinnal  control  of  atomic  power 
anil  for  tba  better  establishnient  of  cellectiTe 
saeveity.  Witlt  tbe  otbe-  fact — the  cmtiau^ 
ing  conflict  of  Ideologies — we  bave  not  yet 
come  to  grips. 

If,  as  atanB  perfectly  evident,  we  face  a 
graving  cmfllct  of  fundamental  idaelogies.  It 
Is  high  time  we  acqtcired  a  full  tuiAerstand- 
ing  of  tbs  ideeiogy  we  ourselves  peofessw 
Cpm  wbat  set  at  beliefs  and  ttnia  have  we 
bscn  depending?  We  speak  glibiy  at  Amer- 
ican democracy.    Of  what  does  It  oottslst? 


By  what 


have  we  striven  to  sstiib* 
italn  it? 

questions  of  this  sort  refer- 
ence iB  invariably  made  to  our  respect  for  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual.  We 
tUtinaately  apprats*  all  our  social  aiMSif* 
ments  asul  peocedi'SB  in  terms  of  the  bensAto 
tbey  bestow  upon  the  people,  not  in  terssa  of 
the  advantages  they  yield  to  the  stste.  We 
think  of  the  state  as  an  Instrument  for  the 
•ervice  of  the  people,  not  of  the  people  as 
slaves  In  the  service  of  the  state.  AU  this 
is  sound  ks  far  as  it  goea,  but  the  basic  muta 
tion  remalna.  How  have  ve  undertaken  to 
implement  by  specific  ■isasiirai  or  poUelas 
tlus  concept  of  the  ordering  cf  our  social  and 
political  life  in  the  service  of  the  ultimate 
Interests  of  the  common  man? 

Any  full  answer  to  this  qucstksn  entails  a 
miK:h  more  extended  analysis  Umms  can  ba 
undertaken  on  this  occasion.  Ilospsiai .  It  la 
quiu  posstiile  to  expose  here  In  outline  at 
least  four  of  the  fiuidamental  components 
of  the  national  policy  through  which  we 
hnv«  striven  to  enrich  our  comuMa  lUs. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  Insistad  vpos  ba 
exuaotdinary  amount  of  individual  lllxitj. 
Much  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  cont^ 
nent  was  in  search  of  freedom.  The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  successfully  fought  to 
establish  It.  It  became  the  very  soul  of  our 
Federal  and  State  constitutions.  No  ideals 
have  played  quite  so  important  a  part  In  our 
national  Life  as  those  of  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  of  wcMshlp, 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  inquiry,  freedoai 
of  enterprise  and  of  economic  venture,  fraa- 
dom  of  assembly  and  of  group  organlzatioiik 
We  have  been  truly  the  land  of  liberty. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  confirmed  our 
faith  in  the  rule  of  the  people  by  sweeping 
extensions  of  the  suffrage.  We  have  elimi- 
nated all  property  qtiallflcations  from  tbt 
right  to  ballot,  and  given  to  women  the  same 
voting  power  enjoyed  by  men.  The  fact  that 
In  some  sections  of  the  country  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  pcpuTation  are  in  practice  dis- 
enfranchised impairs  but  does  not  destroy 
the  Ideal  we  have  set  for  ctu'selves.  Oovem- 
ment in  America  is  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. We  hsve  endeavored  to  estabil&h  a 
rule  which  ix  by,  for.  and  of  the  people. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  sought  from 
the  cutset  to  extend  the  range  of  IndividuaL 
opportunity  through  free  public  educatli^ 
We  have  exhibited  a  confidence  In  education 
matched  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  We  have 
poured  money  in  unparalleled  amotmts  into 
the  support  of  education.  We  have  steadllj 
ettpanded  the  scope  of  the  school  systems  of 
the  country  and  have  developed  an  amazing 
array  of  tax-supported  instittrtlons  of  higher 
education.  Doubtless  we  shall  go  further 
in  this  same  direction.  Educational  oppor- 
turrity  Is  nowhere  In  the  vrorld  as  great  as 
it  Is  In  America,  and  as  a  people  we  propose 
to  keep  It  that  way.  We  believe  that  only 
as  people  sn  educated  can  they  expect  to 
govern  themselves  wisely. 

Finally,  ottr  national  life  has  been  char- 
acterized by  phenomenal  achievements  in  the 
field  of  science  and  technology.  In  part 
these  acWevetnents  have  been  due  to  the 
freedom  we  have  enjoyed  and  to  the  provt- 
stons  we  have  made  for  popular  edtrcation. 
In  part,  however,  they  appear  to  sprirg  from 
a  speclsl  genius  of  the  American  people.  We 
ba»e  a  flair  for  the  mechgnlcal  and  tecfmo- 
loglcid  and  as  a  pjeorle  have  woo  greart;  mate^ 
rial  atfvantages  from  the  asaWnons  cuittva- 
ticm  of  science  in  both  its  pure  and  appHed 
forsBs.  AH  this  has  proven  enomously  prof- 
itable. Onr  victories  in  the  two  worM  wars 
are  a  cwBt  in  point.  It  may  fatrly  ba  said 
that  the  vietories  in  both  taataaees  were 
due  in  no  sbmB  part  to  tt»  ataMal  incred- 

were  able  to  bring  to  bear. 

Thesa  fear  ^rtmt  ih  ■ssnfi  are  nai  by  say 
means  sli  tba«  be  in  tie  Aacriean  way  of 
Hfe,  but  tbey  surely  compose  a  aubstsntial 
part  oC  it.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  de- 
pended  primarily  on  these  four  to  assure 
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umneotaie  ao-percent  t^«  cut  reg  irdlefls. 


petition  with  private  business.** 


no  answer,  16  percent.    One  publisher  com- 
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ahould  recqgniae  one  of  the  masti  important 
wtth  which  higher  education  in 
la  now  faced. 

In  general,  the  future  of  higher  education 
la  bound  fast  to  the  future  of  all  edttcation. 
Higher  edtieatlon  will  progitaa  a^tlsfactorlly 
only  aa  all  education  effects  cermin  impor- 
tant advances.  The  goals  toward  which  these 
advances  have  to  be  made  are  mtiltiple. 
There  are  at  least  five  I  feel  itapelled  to 
specify. 

We  must  make  education  cotnect  more 
directly  and  explicitly  with  the  forthright 
pursuit  of  truth.  This  is  true  of  education 
at  all  levels  and  of  all  types.  Too  many 
studenu  move  through  our  schools  and  col- 
leges without  ev«-  acquiring  a  fir^t-hand 
acquamiance  with  what  it  meazis  to  seek 
truth  honestly  and  faithfiilly.  The  experi- 
ence is  one  which  can  be  given  within  widely 
varying  levels  of  intellectual  capacity  and* 
educational  endowment.  The  love  cA  truth 
and  the  dlshneraated  pursuit  of  tc  lie  at  the 
very  heart  of  Itmitmm.  They  should  be  culti- 
vated aaslduoualy  tiirough  the  work  of  our 
schoolB  and  coUc^. 

We  must  do  better  than  we  have  in  im- 
parting through  formal  education  a  wlde- 
apraad  aoclal  understa ruling.  We  have  lieen 
too  eaally  aatisfled  with  evidences  of  infor- 
mation on  the  part  of  our  students.  In- 
formation la  not  enough.  We  must  build 
information  into  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
Into  understanding.  The  common  man  must 
know  where  he  is.  and  where  he  is  going: 
the  character  of  the  leadership  he  is  of- 
fered snd  the  requisites  of  the  fbllowershlp 
he  must  exhibit.  Formal  education  must 
contribute  more  than  it  has  to  aoalal  edadom. 

We  must  make  educatkm  twi^iy^f  more 
effectively  than  it  has  to  an  expanding  so- 
cial sympathy.  Mankind  is  being  knit  more 
and  more  cloeely  together.  We  must  sill 
come  to  see  moi-e  clearly  the  nature  and 
force  of  the  common  bonds  of  humankind 
the  world  over.  The  schools  and  colleges. 
especially  as  they  learn  to  use  some  of  the 
new  devices,  such  as  the  teaching  film,  can 
make  highly  imporunt  contributions  to  this 
end. 

We  must,  through  education,  give  work 
an  improved  sutus.  There  are  faw  things  In 
life  eo  rewarding  as  a  satisfactory  job.  and 
few  thlaga  as  tmproftuble  aa  ahaer  idleneaa. 
Leisure  there  ahould  be  when  we  have 
learned  how  to  use  it  to  advantage,  but  work 
Iteelf  should  give  Its  enduring  satisfactions. 
The  Idea  that  we  seek  education  in  part  to 
lighten  our  work  load  la  baotohUt  fallacious. 
The  more  education  we  get.  the  greater  are 
our  obllgatlona  to  serve  We  must  develop 
through  popular  education  a  philoeophy  of 
work  In  which  productive  labor  becomes 
both  a  duty  and  a  privilege.  It  la  a  respon- 
slblUty  of  the  schools  and  cnliegea  to  see  that 
satisfaction  la  taken  by  students  in  work  well 
done.  It  is  equally  important  that  young 
people  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  rewards 
that  he  In  honest  and  sustained  industry, 
be  the  occupation  high  or  low. 

Pinally,  we  must  in  education  In  America 
come  to  gnpe  with  the  everlasting  morn!  im- 
paratlvaa  of  a  free  society,  Qur  public 
hbvo  avoM^  thu  as. 
■  Wbataear  may  be  the 
of  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  tinmm  MMI  atate.  thegr  surely  du 
not  entail  awHjaaaa  of  all  moral  rsepoitsi* 
bilitiea.  rormal  education  cannot  possibly 
be  regarded  as  an  amoral  social  function.  It 
is  high  time  that  our  schools  and  collegoa 
dealt  more  explicitly  and  reepnnsibly  with 
their  obligations  to  the  mural  order  in  Amer* 
lean  damoaracy. 

Not  taof  ago  we  were  given  a  profound 
and  movtng  sutement  of  the  sort  of  faith 
that  I  believe  higher  education  Ui  America 
must  proclaim  if  it  Is  to  win  lU  way  through 
the  eonfuaion,  disorder,  and  diamay  wtth 
which  the  world  of  free  men  u  now  beaet. 
Thu  statement  eomee  from  one  of  the  wiseet 


proponents  of  democracy  this  coxintry  has 
yet  seen.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  distin- 
guished historian,  who  was  until  recently 
my  colleague,  the  late  Carl  Becker.    I  quote: 

'To  have  faith  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  individual  man  as  an  end  in  himself;  to 
believe  that  it  is  better  to  be  governed  by  per- 
suasion than  by  coercion:  to  believe  that 
fraternal  good  will  is  mere  worthy  than  a 
selfl=h  and  contentious  spirit:  to  l)elJeve  that 
in  the  long  run  all  values  are  inseparable 
from  the  love  of  truth  and  the  disinterested 
search  for  it:  to  believe  that  knowledge  and 
the  power  it  confers  should  be  used  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  men 
rather  than  to  serve  the  Interests  of  those 
individuals  and  classes  whom  fortune  and 
intelligence  endow  with  temporary  advan- 
tage: these  are  the  values  which  are  affirmed 
by  the  traditional  democratic  ideology.  They 
are  the  values  which,  since  the  time  of  Bud- 
dha and  Confucius.  Solomon  and  2k}roaster. 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Socrates  and  Jesus,  men 
have  commonly  employed  to  meastire  the  ad- 
vance or  the  decline  of  civilization  the  values 
they  have  celebrated  in  the  saints  and  sages." 

It  is  in  this  sort  ot  iaith  that  the  future 
of  higher  education  in  America  rests.  Our 
planning  and  oin'  hopes  must  be  framed  in 
our  fundamental  belief  in  the  role  that  our 
universities  and  colleges  will  play  in  shap- 
ing all  aspects  of  society.  We  stand  looking 
at  the  results  of  a  war  that  has  changed  the 
face  and  the  customs  of  the  world  as  we  knew 
it.  The  growth  of  new  technologies,  a  phe- 
nomenon of  war.  has  this  time  been  crowned 
with  the  emergency  of  a  force  which,  in  a 
blinding  instant  above  HtroEhlma,  has  called 
a  dramatic  turn  in  human  affairs.  In  atomic 
energy  we  have  a  force  wtth  which  the  world 
mtist  reckon  from  this  time  forward,  yet 
which  the  world  seems  altogether  unprepared 
to  accept. 

We  have  no  option  but  to  reappraise  our 
attitudes,  our  habiu  of  thought,  our  funda- 
mental convictions,  and  our  interests,  both 
material  and  spiritual,  as  the  new  age  opens 
before  us.  We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
higher  education  has  a  special  relevance  to 
the  social  and  political  aspects  of  our  exist- 
ence jis  a  people,  and  that  it  must  be  effec- 
tively brotigbt  to  bear  upon  the  fh^n^rntng 
problems  which  now  confront  us.  May  we' 
with  all  the  resourcea  at  our  command,  strtve 
to  make  human  endeavor  in  every  walk  ot 
life,  work  more  and  more  surely  for  righteous, 
ness  and  truth,  for  Justice  and  mercy,  for 
peace  and  good  will  among  men. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

OF  ttUNOU 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RVIIMBfTATIVtS 

Tutnday.  January  t4. 1947 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  IlllnolR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  Z 
wi.nh  to  call  to  your  attention  and  that 
of  the  entire  Nation  a  profound  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  June  1946  Uaue  of 
the  Republican,  the  national  magailnd 
of  the  Republican  Party.  Thin  editorial 
clearly  aets  forth  the  thinking  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposition  of  limiting 
the  terms  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  This  editorial  is  entitled 
"A  Job  for  Republicans"  and  It  might 
have  been  called  a  Job  for  Americans. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  take  up  thla 
Important  job  and  complete  tt.    To  the 
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editor  of  the  Republican  I  feel  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  determined 
stand  on  this  issue  which  expresses,  I 
believe,  the  sentiments  of  this  House. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  JOB  FOB  BEPTTBUCANS 

Now  that  the  tradition  which  formerly 
limited  Presidential  tenure  to  two  terms  has 
been  shattered,  most  Republicans  Egree  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  restricting  the 
length  of  time  one  man  may  occupy  the 
White  House  is  urgently  desirable. 

Mere  agreement  among  Republicans  is  use- 
less. It  is  time  for  aggressive  action  if  the 
principle  of  free  government  which  the  tra- 
dition upheld  is  to  remain  alive. 

The  only  major  argument  ever  raised 
against  limitation  of  tenure  is  based  on  the 
notion  that  America's  survival  might  some 
day  depend  on  retention  of  a  particular  indi- 
vidual as  President. 

That  presumptuous  argiunent  was  used  in 
1940.  It  was  then  believed  by  many  who  now 
may  be  willing  to  recognize  that  the  Nation 
owes  its  siirvlval  from  1910  to  1944  to  its 
millions  of  armed  young  men  and  skilled  in- 
dustrial workers,  its  production  wizards,  and 
its  scientific  geniuses,  and  that  these  saviors 
of  the  Nation  wculd  have  performed  their 
functions  no  matter  who  was  in  the  White 
House. 

The  argument  was  used  again  in  1944. 
That  time  iu  fundamental  fallacy  was  trag- 
ically and  conclusively  exposed  within  a  very 
few  months. 

Some  ol  the  27.000.000  citizens  who  voted 
In  1940  to  wipe  out  the  traditions  that  no 
President  should  be  permitted  more  than 
two  terms  pretended  the  tradition  did  not 
matter. 

"After  all, "  said  Harold  Ickea.  "what  is  a 
sacred  tradition  among  friends?  " 

The  answer  to  Ickea'  question  Is  that  the 
"sacred  tradition"  provided  one  of  our  major 
guaranties  that  our  Government  would  re- 
main forever  the  servant  of  the  people  and 
never  become  their  master.  The  "sacred 
tradition"  was  a  aafeguard  that  would,  by 
Itself,  have  kept  America  from  slipping  into 
the  abyss  of  one-man.  one-party,  touliurian 
government. 

This  Is  not  retrospective  political  belly- 
aching.   It  IS  a  sutement  of  simple  fact. 

The  "saaed  tradition"  at  which  Ickea 
aneered  waa  eatabltshed  by  George  Washing- 
ton and  artlctilated  by  Thomas  Jeflerson  ae 
an  outgro^ilh  of  the  One  contempt  in  which 
Aaaarlcan  revolutinnisu  held  the  decrepit 
and  fraudtUent  doctrine  o(  the  "divine  right 
of  kings  ' 

And  in  a  land  where  men  seemed  endowed 
with  a  rugged  liutlnct  lor  keeping  their 
"big  shou"  Ulnuned  down  to  a  reasonable 
and  controllable  slae.  It  served  for  Ica  years 
to  prevent  the  self  •perpetuation  of  any  ruling 
clique  In  the  land.  It  made  it  Impoeslble 
for  any  man  to  hold  the  vast  powers  of  the 
Presidency  long  enoU(^  to  destroy  effectively 
tb«  American  form  of  a  guvernmcnt  of  checks 
and  balanctn,  It  wits  a  basic  part  of  our 
fabric  of  free  guvernmrnt 

But  6  years  a^o  boss  Prnnk  Hague.  Jersey 
City,  declared  hlmielf  "absolutely  100  per- 
cent for  a  third  term. "  Mayor  Kaward  Xelly. 
Chicago,  Sfild,  "I  suppoae  I  was  one  of  the 
very  urst  U)  go  on  record  for  a  third  term." 
larl  Bruwdtr.  CummunlNt  cnndldate.  pro- 
claimed. "The  tindlllun  Agslniii  a  third  Urm 
In  the  Presidency  must  be  est  aside. ' 
And  so  the  tradition  was  set  aside. 

Moat  of  the  a7.0uO,000  who  followed  the 
lead  of  Hague,  Ickrs.  Kelly,  and  Browder 
probably  were  not  voiiiik  to  undermine  the 
principle  of  free  govfrnment  In  America; 
they  were  merely  voting  Ut  a  man. 

But  now  the  man  for  whom  they  voted  Is 
gone  and  so  is  the  tradition  that  upheld 
the  principle.  With  the  uaditlun  gone,  the 
principle  can  no  longer  depend  upim  go^^d 
faith  and  general  acceptance  for  lu  survival, 


as  It  formerly  did.    It  must  be  made  a  part 

of  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  not  Important  whether  an  ameiKlment 
be  adopted  limiting  Presidential  tenure  to 
one  6-year  term  or  two  4-year  terms.  But 
it  is  Important  that  quibbling  over  details 
be  halted  and  an  amendment  be  adopted. 

Getting  a  constitutional  amendment 
through  Congress  and  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  State  legislatures  equires  an  aggres- 
sive campaign. 

Such  a  campaign  is  necessarily  up  to  all 
the  Republicans. 

When  the  voting  starts,  many  Democratic 
legislators  will  be  found  to  be  fully  aware 
of  the  danger  that  arose  when  the  "sacred 
tradition"  was  broken.  But  the  Democrats 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  initiative. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  confess  the  errors  of 
1940  and  1944.  and  in  the  realm  of  practical 
politics  that  is    mthinkable. 

Yes.  this  is  clearly  a  job  for  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Every  day  of  delay,  whether  due  to  leth- 
argy or  to  squabbling  over  the  exact  terms 
of  the  limitation,  is  a  day  in  which  the 
principle  of  free  government  in  America  is 
in  peril. 


The  Federal  Budget  Is  Still  Too  High 

EXTiCNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

CP  NTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13,  1947 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House.  I  present  for 
insertion  in  the  Congrkssional  Record 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
January  11.  1947.  In  the  Sun.  published 
In  New  York  City,  entitled  "The  Federal 
Budget  Is  Still  Too  High": 

TXX  rSBlSAL   BtTDOST   IS   STILL   TOO   BIOR 

The  Preeldent's  Budget  message  pours  a 
delu;^e  of  cold  water  upon  the  Nation's  hopes 
for  genuine  economy  at  Washington.  It  p;e- 
dlcts  a  decline  In  Federal  spending  In  the 
coming  fiscal  yeer  of  t6,000,003.COO,  or  about 
14  percent  down  from  the  current  fiscal  year. 
If  the  President's  estimates  of  receipts  are 
accurate.  If  Cnn;reiis  reenncU  the  emert;ency 
excise  taxes  which  would  otherwise  expire  on 
June  CO,  If  Congress  Increases  postal  rates.  If 
notbtnu;  Is  added  to  the  expenditures  now 
budgeted,  then  on  June  SO,  1948,  there  will 
bs  a  surplus  of  af>cui  •1.800.0(0.000.  If  this 
Burpliu  should  then  be  applied  to  reduction 
of  tlie  public  debt,  r.bout  two-thirds  of  1 
percent  of  the  principal  could  be  retired. 
Such  Is  the  measly  objective  provided  by  the 
1048  Budget  and  even  this  goal  cannot  be 
reached  unloas  ttrssa  are  held  nt  present  levels. 

During  the  war  a  number  of  economists 
attempted  to  forecast  the  postwar  Budget. 
Thnir  r>>iimAte«  ranged  from  a  luw  of  I18,> 
OOO.OCO.OOO  to  a  high  of  |3S ,000,00.000, 
The  propoaad  level  of  1948  expenditures  Is 
60  percent  above  that  hivhest  estimate^ 

But  there  Is  another  and  more  direct  way 
of  showing  the  magnitude  of  the  Budget. 
In  his  message  Mr.  Truman  say*  that  It  will 
coat  lasa  than  8  percent  of  the  national 
Ineoma  to  pay  intereet  on  the  public  debt. 
On  this  basis  the  Federal  Ouvernment  pro* 
poses  to  taka  for  lu  own  purposes  lu  the 
coming  fiscal  year  about  ai  or  22  percent  of 
national  Income,  to  use  about  one-seventh 
of  that  amount  to  pay  the  interest  on  lu 
Indfbtednssa  and  to  uae  leas  than  one- 
twentieth  of  what  It  receives  to  reduce  Its 
Indebtedness. 

Fur  the  ordinary  person  Judgment  of  the 
Budget  measafa  is  bmMU  mora  diflkult  bf 


changes  in  names  and  classifications,  but 
he  wlU  recognize  one  of  the  old  landmarks 
of  all  Budget  messages.  Category  by  cate- 
gory. Mr.  Truman  goes  through  the  Itet.  men- 
tions a  lump  sum  and  then.  In  effect,  asks 
bow  it  could  possibly  be  reduced.  Be  Is  not 
always  on  solid  ground.  It  wUl  be  the  duty 
of  Ooogreaa.  in  the  interest  of  more  than  a 
pittance  payment  to  reduce  the  public  debt, 
to  examine  with  skeptical  eye  virtually  every 
classification.  It  is  irrefutable  that  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  national  debt.  In  the 
amount  tnidgeted.  is  an  obligation  ot  the 
Government  which  cannot  be  reduced.  Tba 
same  thing  is  true  of  some  other  oategortea. 
But  the  administration  has  sought  to  mark 
each  and  every  category  with  the  warning, 
"Do  not  touch."  and  that  is  plain  and  un- 
adulterated nonsense.  The  heavy  hand  ot 
ruthless  economy  should  and  vrlll  fall  upon 
many  a  category.  This  Budget  la  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Republican  majority  In  Congrsaa 
and  It  will  not  go  unanswered. 


That  Balanced  Budget 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mrmcAit 
THE  HOtlSE  CP  RSPRBSBNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  14,  1947 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  every  Member  of  Congress  a 
timely  and  excellent  discussion  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  s  Budget  by  Tom  Munger. 
able  news  commentator  and  analyst, 
whose  column,  Capitol  Watchtower.  ap- 
pears in  many  of  the  leading  newspapers 
in  Michigan.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  Mr.  Munger's  analysis 
of  Mr.  Truman's  Budget  message.  a.s  fol- 
lows: 

CAVrrAL  WATCHTOWta 

(By  Tom  Munger) 

The  Federal  Budget  preaented  to  Congreea 
last  Friday  by  Preeident  Hairy  6.  Truman 
was  widely  characterised  In  the  preas  over 
the  week  end  as  a  balanced  Budget.  This 
waa  largely  because  the  Preeident  said  It  la  a 
balanced  Budget,  the  first  in  18  years  by 
his  own  admission. 

F'urthermore.  he  called  It  a  realistic,  tight, 
complete  Budget,  Justified  In  every  detail. 
He  challenged  Congress  to  pare  anything 
further  off  It.  Thus  the  President  Indicsted 
his  belief  that  the  Budget  contains  only  those 
Items  In  the  amounts  absolutely  neceasary  to 
the  opemtum  of  the  Oovernment.  and  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

All  of  this  sounded  like  somtthlnc  tba 
OOP  doctor  ordered,  until  It  waa  revealed 
that  the  Budget  total  Is  887. 838.000.000  for 
the  1847-48  fiscal  year,  which  begins  next 
July  1.  This  U  only  84J)»6.0OO.UU0  less  than 
the  1946^7  Budget  of  843.638,000.000,  which 
was  the  highest  peacetime  Budget  la  ttae  his- 
tory oC  this  or  any  other  nation. 

As  :t  mstter  of  fsct.  the  1948  Al  BtMlget  was 
more  than  three  times  any  previous  iieace* 
time  Budget,  even  under  the  New  Deal,  and 
the  1947-48  Budget  is  only  sllghUy  lass  than 
three  times  the  largest  previous  peacetime 
total. 

It  took  about  M  hours  for  the  nora 
Budget*mluded  of  the  national  leglalaiora  M 
dlgast  the  huge  volume,  larger  than  a  Mia* 
phone  book  and  devoted  largely  to  flguraa. 
and  BUtistical  ubles.  and  diMrana.  Tbaj 
ware  oaURhf  unawares  by  reaaon  of  the  faet 
President  Truman  recently  clueed  ail  the 
"pipe  lines"  from  the  White  House,  and  no- 
body knew  authoritatively  la  advance  Jtiat 
what  the  Budget  wuuid  be  like. 
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Mt»nwhiU  VKhout  Mtimatat  of  tht 
•mounu  that  lUpubUcMna  would  tx  ftbU  to 
part  (iff  tht  BuciK«t  f manatad  from  t  ha  mar* 
bla  halla  or  Capitol  Hill  Banatur  Thrt.  of 
Ohio,  thought  poaaibly  ISOOO.OOO.OO )  might 
bf  tha  mura  Othara  of  laaaar  call)  ar  (ora> 
•aw  raductiona  runnini  a«  high  aa  )17.000,« 
000,000  All  of  tham  thought  tha*  raduo- 
tiona  (Hiaaibla.  without  rtducing  nibroprtft- 
tiona  ror  tha  amiad  forcaa,  at  tha  a«  ma  tima 
making  a  larga  paymtnt  upon  tha  national 
dabt 

rtoally  It  dawnad  upon  tha  mora  raaliatio 
of  laflalatora  that  quita  poaaibly  tt  a  Praal- 
dant  had  baati  aomtwhat  diaingan  joua.  to 
••y  tha  laaat.  tn  CAlllng  It  a  balancat  Budgat. 

Tbla  waak  aoma  bawildarad  Mr t  ibrra  of 
Oongraaa.  and  aomt  rven  mora  b«wild«rad 
political  obavrvm.  itill  are  anklns  whethar 
It  la  a  balanced  BudKet  on  tha  baaia  o  naaurad 
Income  and  outgo  of  Oovarnmtnt  ru  rtda  or  la 
balanced  marely  on  tha  baata  of  aav»ral  aaay 
Maumptiona  made  for  political  purf  oaaa. 

There  are  many  raaaoni  for  thinl  tng  that 
tha  latter  u  tha  eaaa. 

Tha  Oovarnment  eettmatet  that  tr  i  1047-48 
flacal  year  tncoma  «lll  ba  137.73 }. 000. 000, 
down  la.soo.ooo.ooo  from  thla  yaai .  but  tn 
Tlaw  of  tha  Budgat  total,  leaving  n  ■  irplua  of 
$909,000^0.  neltulva  of  excua  tax  racatpta. 
Thla  would  ba  tha  flrat  ■•urplU't  ilnn    1030 

In  hia  Budgat  maaaagr,  Prraldetu  Truman 
•akad  for  rontlatlMM*  of  the  wartime  rxciaa 
taxaa.  which  e«M«  Mitomatlcally  or  June  30 
bacauaa  of  hia  action  in  daclaring  I  oatilitiaa 
At  an  end.  which  cama  Juat  before  Ni  w  Year'a. 
Sa  anked  aUn  for  poataNrate  tncreniea,  cloaa 
upon  tiM  action  of  the  Seventy*nt  ith  Ciin> 
graaa  d#cr«Mlng  airmail  ratea  frttn  I  to  6 
eanta  Moreover,  he  warned  em|  hatlcally 
againat  incoma>uu(  raductiona.  fui  another 
year  at  Itaat. 

By  thla  means,  he  hopea  to  gtt  th »  1947  48 
•turptua  up  to  81.800,000.000,  all  >f  which 
would  be  paid  on  the  national  dabt.  reducing 
It  by  June  30.  1848.  to  a  total  of  ia00.300,< 
000.000 

Now  It  la  implicit  in  the  admlnlair  itton  flg« 
tiraa  that  a  comparatively  larga  ln:raaa«  in 
national  Income  was  aat  down  as  he  basts 
of  a  balanced  Budget.  Praaldent  Tri  man  said 
the  Oovernment  e«tlmBtea  that  tht  Increaae 
In  national  inrume  will  npproximnt  i  gl.OOU,- 
000,000.  tn  a  peak  of  $108  000  OOO.CX  9. 

Thua  Oovernment  inrumr  eatlmnt  »a  for  tha 
1947  -48  Aacal  year  carry  peratmal  m<ome«tax 
returns  at  an  alUtime  htKh  of  810. K  3.000,000, 
•nd  corporate  income-tax  returns  n ;  88,aT0,< 
(KXMXK). 

What  rtaaon  axlaU  for  thinking  heat  fig- 
urea  even  remotely  realiitic?  Then  are  rea- 
aons.  indeed,  for  thinking  them  n(  thing  of 
tha  kind,  but  Inataad  a  kind  of  politico- 
•tatlailcal  pipe  dream. 

If  the  ao-called  portal* to-porti  1  retro* 
8Cilvt«p«y  aulta.  which  now  demanc  suma  In 
MOMi  of  84.000.000.000.  are  not  out  awed  by 
Congrtaa  and  nre  preaaad  to  a  coiclualon. 
hundreda  of  induatrtal  companlaa  m  ly  go  out 
of  bualnaaa  thla  year  and  next.  Oi  e  rather 
Urge  company  already  has  done  ao 

ThoM>  induatrles  strong  enough  to  meet  the 
back-pay  demanda  will  of  courae  c  large  off 
the  paymenta  agalnat  taxea  for  tie  years 
covered  by  the  court  awarda.  Noti  bly,  one 
great  company  already  has  done  hl»— the 
Dow  Chemical  Co..  of  Midland.  Mlcli , 

On  thla  boats,  the  estimated  corp  >rate  In- 
come tax  returna  of  about  gS.T  0.000.000 
would   largely.  If  not  entirely,  eva  x>rate. 

At  the  aame  time,  closing  of  I  iduatrlal 
plants  would  greatly  reduce  employt  lent  and 
peracnal  income  tax  returna  would  decre«ae 
accordingly. 

Then  what  would  become  of  the  irojected 
-•tirplus  of  830a.000.000,  or  even  of  the  bal- 
anced  Budget?  What  would  becon  e  of  the 
projected  81.800.000.000  surplua  on  he  baala 
of  continued  excise  taxea  and  high  >r  postal 
nrtes? 

This  gives  rise  to  an  Intereatlng  <  [uestlon. 

The  Budget  estlmatea  ahow  a  pr  wpectlva 

surplus  of  8302.000.000,  without  Ua  ezclaa 


taxaa  on  luxurlaa.  When  the  axolM  taxaa, 
and  tvan  tha  higher  poatal  rat«i,  art  In- 
cltidad.  they  show  a  poaalbla  surplus  of  only 
81,800.000.000,  Yet  they  carry  exdaa  ux  rt- 
turn*  alone,  should  Oongraaa  reinatata  tha 
taxra,  At  88.118.000.000.    How  Is  that? 

Do  88.118,000  0(10  nnd  8303.000,000  add  up 
to  only  81.800,000,000,  or  Is  thara  a  colored 
Itntlaman  In  tha  woodpile?  Ona  would  b* 
tempted,  almoat,  to  believe  t))8t  tht  famous 
team  of  Amos  and  Andy  had  drtMAJNI  up  auoh 
a  nuanoial  abaiirdity 

It  can  be  argurd  logically  that  Oongraaa 
never  will  permit  the  (wrtal- to-portal  pay 
auiu  to  be  tried.    But  what  then? 

Many  obacrvera  feel  certain  that  organised 
lab<ir,  balked  on  the  back-pay  aults,  will  turn 
again  to  atrlkea  aa  a  meana  of  attempting  to 
correct  the  quite  rrul  and  diatrasalhg  dlaluca- 
tlon  between  prices  and  wage  ratca,  Inatead 
of  going  all  out  to  Increase  production  for 
the  ssme  purpose. 

Thla.  too.  would  lead  directly  to  reduced 
corporate  income  taxes,  reduced  employment 
and  hence  reduced  personal  Income- tax  pay- 
ments. 

Either  way.  the  country  facea  the  proapect 
of  deflation  and  a  sharp  receaalon  of  business 
activity.  When  It  will  hnppen  la  anybody's 
guess,  but  many  signs  Indicate  Ita  approach. 
National  income  la  not  likely  to  Increase. 

But  supposing  that  neither  strlkaa  nor 
back-pay  suiu  bring  on  a  depreaaion;  sup- 
posing that  no  depression  arrives  tl.ii  yenr 
or  next.  Nevertheleas,  on  the  basis  of  figures 
prearnted  along  with  the  Budget,  a  balanced 
Budget  remalna  a  pipe  drsam.       'i 

The  Preaident  haa  racommtndsd  universal 
military  trnlning.  although  he  letft  out  the 
Word  "military."  Yet  the  Budget  contains 
no  request  for  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of 
such  training,  which  certainly  would  run 
Into  the  billions  each  year.  H#  Included 
only  83,810.000.000  for  ao-called  global 
finance.  Involving  Anal  paymenu  to  Britain 
on  the  British  loan,  fnmlno  relief  around  the 
world,  and  the  near  certainty  of  at  leaat  one 
additional  lar^e  foreign  loan. 

In  his  Budget  meMage.  Preaident  Truman 
ask«d  for  almoat  no  reduction  of  the  top- 
heavy  Oovernmsnt  pay  rolls.  Indeed,  ha 
oaksd  for  rsmoval  of  the  ceilings  on  Onvern- 
meiu  personnel,  imposed  by  Congress  when  It 
paased  tha  1945  Federal  pay-rnisa  Isflslatlon. 

I  very  thing  considered,  the  Budget  measaga 
and  tha  Budget  luelf.  together  with  accom- 
panying estlmatea.  add  up  to  Juat  one  more 
example  of  the  loose  thinking,  the  wllling- 
neaa  to  employ  easy  aaatiinptions,  and  result- 
ant doubtful  atatlatlcs  to  gain  a  political 
advantage,  which  marked  the  New  Deal  from 
atart  to  flnlah. 


Amgrica  Riigi  to  8  Htm  Doitinj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANaAS 

IN  THl  81NATI  OP  TH«  UNTTtD  8TAT18 

Wednesday,  January  IS,  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  able  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  America  Rises  to  a 
New  Destiny,  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Alf  M.  Landon  before  the  Junior  chamber 
of  commerce  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on 
the  evening  of  January  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoiu), 
as  follows: 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  prlvUege  of  talk- 
ing to  you  tonight.  Per  four  long  years  Z 
have  wanted  to  make  a  speech  on  a  subject 
about  which  I  feel  deeply.    For  nearly  three 


Of  thoas  years,  I  held  my  tongue  because  we 
were  at  war.  With  the  triumph  of  VJ-day.  I 
said:  "Now  the  time  has  come."  But  the 
utter  confusion,  both  economic  and  political, 
which  followed  that  day  of  victory  oortvlneed 
me  that  the  timing  was  wrong.  Tonight  aa 
I  stand  hare  before  a  group  of  men  not  only 
young  in  years,  but  fresh  in  viewpoint,  I 
am  eortaln  that  no  better  moment  could  be 
found  for  me  to  apeak  out, 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  "Amerloa,  Re- 
discovered," I  hope  to  show  you  that  not 
only  the  future  of  our  country  but  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  dependa  on  Americans  re- 
dlacovarlng  Ainorica, 

The  origins  of  my  message  date  back  to 
midway  in  the  war  when  we  were  being  aa- 
aured  by  preaa.  radio  and  magailne,  by  speech, 
song  nnd  ode.  that  mighty  Russia  was  win- 
ning the  war  slnglchundedly.  Unless  you 
sang  the  praises  of  the  Red  Army,  unless  you 
memorlaliaed  the  heroea  of  Stalingrad,  you 
were  not  tn  atep.  I  kept  thinking  that  this 
waa  Ruula's  portion  of  glory  in  the  war  and 
that  ours  would  be  next.  I  did  not  then,  and 
I  do  not  now,  want  to  detract  one  lota  from 
the  part  that  the  Soviet  Union  played.  But 
I  began  listening  then  and  I  am  atlU  llaten- 
Ing  now  for  those  same  organ  peans  of 
praise  for  the  gigantic  part  that  our  beloved 
Nation  played. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record.  The  fact 
U  that  tha  United  States  waged  a  war  so 
colossal,  so  stupendously  greater  than  that 
by  any  other  nation  that  It  Is  beyond  our 
comprehension. 

Where  Russia  fought  on  a  3.000-mlle  front 
and  A  mere  pond  called  the  Baltic  Sea— where 
Britain  guarded  a  const  of  800  mllee  and  a 
life  line  through  the  Mrdtterranenn  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  10.000  mllca  long— the  United 
■tates  waged  war  on  seven  oceans,  svery  sea, 
and  on  scores  of  fronts  that  totaled  not  two, 
but  tens  of  thouaanda  of  mllea.  Our  In- 
vasions of  Jap-held  Islands  alone  were  mili- 
tary fents  heretofore  never  dreamed  of.  The 
Invasion  of  Europe  by  British  and  American 
forces  combined  waa  a  titanic  operation 
which  even  the  military  mfnd  atlll  has  diffi- 
culty grasping.  The  world  has  never  seen 
the  equal  of  the  military  achlevemenu  and 
military  raaourcea  of  our  great  and  glorloua 
Republic. 

Prom  a  production  standpoint  the  Job 
done  by  American  indiutry  singlehandedly, 
almost  deftes  the  imagination.    Consider: 

Between  1040  ond  1948,  this  country  pro-, 
duced  a04.0U0  fighting  planes,  including  ap- 
proximately 100,000  bombers— a  plane  pro- 
duction that  far  outstripped  the  production 
of  all  other  nations  of  the  world  combined, 
enemy  or  Allied.  In  approximately  the  samn 
period  this  Nation,  which  had  only  7,0911 
ships  m  its  Nnvy  in  1941,  had  100.000  Sfht- 
Ing  and  auxiliary  ships  when  the  war  ended 
In  1948,  In  fact,  bv  the  time  the  war  wai 
over,  we  actually  had  more  ahlps  In  th<i 
United  Ststes  Navy  than  we  had  men  In  Iti 
personnel  In  1939.  Today  we  have  a  Navy 
that  far  ouutrlpa  the  dream  of  any  admiral 
In  hutory,  and  dwarfs  all  other  navies  of  the 
world  combined. 

Our  construction  of  merchant  ahipa  was 
actually  hair  raising.  In  approxUnately  S 
years,  we  built  7.100  sea-going  ships  in  the 
merchant  class  with  the  result  that  when 
the  war  ended,  America— not  Britannia— 
ruled  the  wavea,  with  the  American  flag  flying 
on  twice  aa  many  ahlpa  as  all  the  other  mer- 
chant fleeta  of  the  world  combined.  In  6 
years,  American  industry  produced  6.000.000 
rifles.  6.000.000  carbines.  3,500.000  machine 
guns,  and  2.000.000  submachine  guns.  la 
the  same  period  our  factories  turned  out 
37.000,000.000  rounds  of  ammimltlon  to  sup- 
ply those  same  guns  with  fire  power.  We 
produced  85.000  tank  guns.  65,000  units  of 
field  artillery,  71.000  mortars.  770,000  trucks, 
a.OOO.OCO  tons  of  hlgh-exploslve  TNT.  and 
a.000.000  tons  of  smokeless  powder.  i 

Those  are  figures  that  not  even  the  mathe- 
matical mind  can  cope  with,  but  I  am  not 
through.    I  want  to  offer  you  some  figures 


which  will  give  you  a  better  perspective  on 
the  might  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Red  Army, 

In  a  little  over  8  years— during  the  very 
time  when  we  were  hearing  how  Russia  waa 
winning  the  war  almost  unaided— we  sent 
the  Soviet  Union  by  air  or  in  our  own  ships 
and  under  our  own  escort  through  the 
treaoberotis  Arctic  and  Persian  O^Mf  routes, 
14,480  flfhtlDg  planee,  including  9,70u  pur- 
suit ships  and  8,800  bombers:  7,000  tanks, 
S  JOO  atiBored  scout  cars,  a,aoO  ordnance  aerv- 
lee  vetttolN,  83,000  Jeeps,  888,000  trtirks. 
88,000  fhotoreyeles,  1.900  antlatreraft  guns, 
19B.C0C  submachine  funa.  343,000  tons  of  rx- 
ploslven,  108  submarine  chasers,  196  tor- 
pedo boats,  7.600  Rtarine  Diesel  engines, 
8930.000,000  worth  of  machine  tools,  888.000,- 
000  worth  of  metal-cutting  tools,  843,000.000 
worth  of  petroleum-refining  equipment. 
8171,000,000  worth  of  electric  |,entrntors, 
810.000  tons  of  nonferrous  metals,  17.800  tons 
of  ferro-alloys,  3.688.000  tons  of  steel,  entire 
railroads,  not  to  mention  tons  of  food.  In- 
cluding butter,  which  you  di(L,wlthout.  And 
If  that  Is  not  enough  to  impress  you.  let  me 
add  that  what  we  aeut  Ruasia  was  only  two- 
thirds  of  what  we  sent  Britain. 

And  If  you  are  still  unimpressed,  let  me 
further  add  that  the  above  list  Is  not  com- 
plete by  several  railroad  aystenv«,  several 
hundred  ships,  and  hundreda  of  millions  ot 
g(>ocl  old  American  dollars. 

Now  I  am  prepared  to  stand  up  with  any 
man  and  givs  Russia  credit  for  its  part  m 
the  war,  but  at  the  Nme  time  I  want  to 
stand  and  pay  the  fulleat  tribute  to  the  gal* 
lantry  of  our  own  armed  forcea,  and  these 
herculean  accomplishmrnis  which  our  capl- 
tallatlc  system  m»de  possible. 

When  you  consider  that  tn  addition  to  all 
this,  we  put  13.000,000  persons  into  the 
armed  services  and  raised  approximately 
8400,000,000.000  In  taxes  and  loixna  from  our 
people,  I  can  scarcely  be  accused  or  flag  wuv- 
tng  when  1  cry.  "Wake  up.  America;  you  don't 
know  your  own  strength." 

Vow,  I  punxwely  omitted  the  mention  of 
one  weapon  which  we  produced  that  literally 
overshadows  every  other  single  effort  of  the 
war— the  atom  bfimb.  No  words  of  mine  can 
begin  to  deeoribe  itN  horrifying  potent inlittes. 
At  the  moment  tt  is  an  American  pooataalon. 
How  long  tt  will  remain  our  aecret  no  one 
knows.  But  AS  Winston  Churchill  says.  "It 
is  the  nsw  balance  of  power  in  the  world  to- 
day." It  maken  the  United  Stulee,  already 
armed  with  the  greatest  Navy,  the  greateat 
air  force,  and  the  greateat  Army,  the  most 
awe-lnsplring  military  power  the  world  has 


So  here  stands  America,  a  stupendotu  na- 
tion—etrong  like  no  other  before  It— unaware 
of  the  vastneee  of  Its  muscle,  unsure  in  lu 
leadership  without  which  world  solutions  are 
Impossible. 

What  are  you  and  I  as  Americans  going  to 
do  about  It? 

We  have  a  role  and  It  Is  a  slmpls  one.  It  Is 
the  task  of  impressing  on  Americans  the 
plain  fact  that  with  our  strength  goes  re- 
q>onslblllty. 

First,  let  us  make  every  Amerlcsn  sure  In 
the  knowledge  that  our  strength  derives  not 
from  oommuntsm,  not  from  fascism,  not 
from  nailsm,  not  from  socialism,  not  from 
any  totalitarian  system,  but  from  a  mighty. 
free,  competitive  system,  a  republicanism 
which  we  have  chosen  to  call  democracy.  It 
Is  a  system  which  needs  no  borrowings  from 
the  Isms  of  the  Old  World,  the  teachings 
of  Marx,  nor  the  decadence  of  the  Orient.  It 
is  the  greateat  dynamic  force  in  the  world 
to<lay  and  only  by  preserving  It  Intact  can 
America  realize  Its  full  role  in  human  affairs. 

Second,  let  us  ourselves  realize  and  Impress 
on  our  fellow  Americans  that  with  oceans 
reduced  to  mere  rivers,  and  with  weeks  re- 
duced to  mere  minutes  by  the  advent  of  Jet 
propulsion  and  the  harnessing  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, no  minor  disturbance  of  the  peace,  be 
It  in  the  Himalayas  of  Tibet  or  on  the  veldt 
of  Africa,  Is  beyond  our  concern.    No  longer 


can  America  oloss  Its  syes  to  the  fact  that, 
as  a  street  fight  may  turn  Into  a  riot,  ao  may 
a  minor  border  dispute  flare  Into  the  next 
world  war. 

rinally.  let  ui  Kta<p  aj»d  fully  comprehend 
tha  terrible  strength  that  Is  uur*  and  realise 
unlvna  it  la  put  to  wise  and  Just  use,  It  will 
be  turned  agalnat  us,  Juat  aa  surely  aa  the 
peoplea  turiMd  atatnat  arbitrary  power  of 
their  protectors  snd  rulers  of  other  oen> 
tunes. 

Witdum,  not  paaatou  nor  prejudice,  roust 
be  ihr  kryatone  of  the  oonduct  of  our  for- 
eign airatrs. 

On  the  domestic  scene  we  are  emerging 
from  an  era  of  oonfUKion  partly  caused  by 
totalitarian  liberals  attempting  to  drag  tie 
Into  the  abyss  that  haa  engulfed  evrry  re- 
public that  abandoned  lu  idealR  for  human 
libe^y  In  exchange  for  a  totalitarlanlam 
maaquerading  xmdcr  the  gulae  of  emergency 
and  equality. 

On  top  of  that  baalc  conflict  we  are  now 
wallowing  in  poatwar  adjuatment. 

We  hear  men  speuk  of  receatslon.  deprea- 
aion. Inflation,  and  deflation.  We  hear  out- 
cries that  labor  la  throttling  the  country, 
we  bear  acreams  that  the  robber  barons  are 
returning,  now  that  the  Republicans  are  on 
thrlr  way  back  to  power,  I  think  labor  In 
many  Insunces  bss  abused  the  |V)wer  it  has 
gslned.  I  believe  that  greed  has  not  been 
erased  from  the  heart  of  every  financier. 
Of  courae  I  see  the  threat  of  Inflation  on 
one  hand  and  a  recession  on  the  other. 

Pundsmentally,  we  are  In  a  period  of 
transition,  a  period  of  readjustment  of  eoo- 
nomto  vslues,  a  period  of  restoration  in  the 
balanoe  of  political  power.  So  long  a«  Amer- 
icans like  you  here  tonight  grasp  the  Impli- 
cations of  what  is  happening,  and  aeek  to 
steer  a  safe  and  sound  courss,  thsn  so  long 
will  America  be  spared  the  burden  of  un- 
aold  Inveutorlea  and  unemployed  labor  on 
one  hand,  of  inflation  and  a  panicked  people 
on  the  other  hand. 

Depressions  snd  Inflations  alike  are  pri- 
marily a  state  of  mind.  Only  ignorance 
and  ('.Istortlon  of  valties  brseds  either  form 
of  calamity.  One  only  has  to  know  America 
to  reallae  its  untold  potentialities,  to  under- 
stand that  only  lack  of  our  own  wisdom  can 
keep  us  from  cashing  In  on  tomorrow. 

0«i  the  international  accne,  as  on  the  do- 
BMStlc  front,  we  are  also  in  a  transitory 
state.  From  some  quarters  oome  forecasts 
that  Ruaslan  expansionism  Is  going  to 
throttle  the  world:  that  British  Imperialism 
and  the  pound  aterling  are  once  again  spread- 
ing thptr  tentaclea:  that  fascism  Is  not  dead; 
that  the  United  Nations  la  already  a  failure. 

Here  again  I  riust  say  that  the  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  leave  mtich  to  bn  desired. 
Nor  dors  the  dlUculty  of  Great  Britain  In 
India  or  her  polictea  tn  Palestine  add  to  the 
peaee  of  my  mind.  Other  disturbing  factors 
are  Feron  m  the  Argentine  and  Tito  In  Yugo- 
slavia. To  me  the  Trleete  treaty  creates  an- 
other Danzig.  I  read  dally  of  new  ineffectu- 
alttles  performed  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Yet  I  know  that  all  theae  threats  to  the 
peace  at  the  world  can  be  diminished  In 
direct  ratio  to  the  wisdom  of  the  role  plsysd 
by  the  United  StaUs  of  America. 

At  the  moment  we  are  possessors  of  the 
big  stick,  but  I  aometlmss  feel  we  apeak 
too  softly.  Only  if  we  encourage  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  awaken  to  their  full  strength 
can  wc  expect  otir  statesmen  to  speak  with 
full  voice. 

The  United  States  of  America  today  repre- 
sents the  greatest  concentration  of  technical 
skill  and  Industrial  power  essential  to  mod- 
ern warfare.  I  do  not  speak  In  prldeful 
exaggeration  of  our  power,  but  of  Its  place  In 
people's  struggle  for  peace. 

Our  goal  is  a  lasting  peace  In  the  Interest 
of  all  humanity.  That  lofty  objective  is 
aided  by  tranquillity  and  stability  at  home. 
Our  prosperity  contributes  to  the  welfare 
and  order  of  the  world.    The  well-being  of 


America  Is  essential  to  the  safety  of  mankind 
everywhere.  And  America  Is  suatainrd  and 
made  great  by  the  anergies  and  the  endeavon 
of  all  her  eltisens.  Frequeiitly.  our  purpoees 
croas  each  other.  But  our  ability  to  work 
togetbar  Is  the  heart  of  the  life  of  our  Re- 
public and  of  a  durable  world  peaoe. 

America's  material  production  and  tmael- 
flsh  spiritual  Ideas  are  a  master  force  radiat- 
ing throughout  the  world  to  the  lneatlmaB:8 
blckning  of  mankind. 

Wc  must  reallae  that  trrmendnua  affairs 
throughout  dvlllaaUun  raat  on  affaira  here 
at  home—in  Amerloa— tiM  eeoter  of  tlw 
world'a  gravity. 

Bo  In  the  final  analyala  the  conclusion  can- 
not be  eeoaped  that  in  the  hnnda  and  hearts 
of  Americans  rests  the  sptrittial  force  and 
the  Inatrumenu  at  power  to  bring  about 
world  tranquillity  and  lasting  peace.  There- 
fore, the  tnsk  of  rediacoverlng  America  la  the 
of  each  of  ua. 


Senator  Taylor,  of  Idalio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  BBNATB  OP  THl  UNITED  STATMI 

Wednetdav,  January  IS,  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Preaident. 
I  auk  unanlmou.s  consent  to  insert  Into 
the  CoNORtaaioNAL  Rsooro  articles  by 
three  of  our  most  diatinguL^hrd  colum- 
nlsts  commenting  upon  the  courage,  tha 
Idealism,  the  sincerity,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary ability  of  the  brilliant  and  able 
gentleman  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Taylor  1 ,  who 
has  taken  no  commendable  a  poitltlon 
on  the  qucNtion  of  the  honor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  civil  rlchtt  ui  elections.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  waa  the  flrHt  to  call 
our  attention,  iMt  June,  to  reports  of 
illegallticH  which  it  wu  alleged  were 
committed  In  the  Mlsirtaslppl  prlnutrles. 
His  forthright  action  on  the  openlnr  day 
of  this  Congress  served  effectively  to 
raise  the  hsue  above  the  level  of  parti- 
san politics,  and  to  frame  it  In  bold  and 
fearless  terms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articlM 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RtcotD. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Btar  of 
January  15,  1947 1 

Wn  TO  ktAM—OLEN  TATioa'a  BniATt  Sfbbch 

OM  BILSOISM   LONQ  WILL  RSVtBEBMTB  Ovn 

Uitrm  Statts 

(By  Harold  L.  Ickes) 

Olbm  Tatlor,  Democratic  Senator  from 
Idaho,  on  the  floor  of  the  United  SUtce  Sen- 
ate on  June  28.  1046: 

"A  Unlt«d  Preaa  report  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Tlmea  of  Sunday,  Jtme  23.  ac- 
cuses •  *  •  a  Memlier  of  this  body 
*  *  *  of  Inciting  people  In  bis  State  to 
tise  'any  means'  to  prevent  qualified  voters  of 
his  State  from  exercising  their  right  to  vote 
for  candidates  for  the  United  Btiites  Senate. 
The  matter  should  be  quickly  and  fully  Invea- 
tlgated  by  the  Conunlttee  on  PrlvUeges  and 
Elections  •  •  •  ours  Is  the  duty,  as  well 
as  the  privilege,  of  passing  on  the  credentials 
of  our  Members,  and  we  cannot  disregard 
charges  such  as  these  without  a  aerloua  loaa 
of  prestige." 

The  same  Senator  Tatlos  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections. 
July  1.  1946:  "This  issue  (Bilbolam)  is  one 
which     •     •     •     tests   the  sincerity  of  our 
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Senate.    It  was  put  before  us, 
paper  reports  are  correct,  by  one 
Members,  who  saw  fit  to  give 
notice  of  a  widespread  plan  to 
laws.    He  has  allegedly  named 
place  and  pretty  well  described 
of  the  crimes  to  be  committed, 
are  worthy  of  special  credence 
were  made  In  the  context  of  a 
similar  crime.     The  election  Is 
you  act.  you  must  act  fast.' 
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Vrom  the  Harold  L.  Ickea  col 
17.  1946;   "The  Senate  of  the 
can  hardly  expect  the  people 
retptct  for  tt  than  it  has  for 
the  flcnaU's  rtaptct  for  Itself. 
toward  TwoooM  O.  Biuo  be 
can  be  measured  in  fractions  ( 
wonder  If  the  Senate  will  lgnoi)e 
tlon  to  the  people 
tutlonal  power  to  purge  Its  own 
was  given  deliberately  and 
If  the  United  States  Senate 
accept  and  fraternize  with  a 
character.  \  cannot  conceive 
whom  It  could  possibly  take  e 

Prom  the  Harold  L.  Ickes 
bcr  16.  1946:  "If.  as  alleged,  this 
the  canebrakes  of  Mississippi 
elected  Senator  by  'fraud  and 
other  unconstitutional  metbodi 
plv  be  denied  the  right  to  tak( 
oflflce." 

Prom  the  Harold  L.  Ickes 
cember  30.   1946:   "It  would 
respect  a  Senate  that  would 
the  record  that  he  himself  has 
so.  I  say  that  It  Is  the  Senate 
It    has    the    power    and    the 
right.  It  may  even  be  suggestei  1 
the  moral  obligation,  to  bar 
the  Senate  to  a  political  parla^ 
ator.  BTL30  would  only  degrad^ 
as  he  has  disgraced  his  party 
his  contempt  for  the 
has  sworn,  over  and  over  agal^ 
and  defend.     The  United  Stat 
not  afrc»-d  to  become  an 
fact    In    political    high    crimes 
meanors  that  would  make  a 
lie  morality  and  strike  at  the 
Institutions." 
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A  CRE-^T  SPEECH .  TH* 

Senator  Glen  Tatlo«  on  th< 
Senate.  January  3,  1947:  '"It  is 
Bnjo  who  is  on  trial.    Today  It 
Itself  which  Is  on  trial.    We. 
the  Senate,  are  not  only  on 
we  rre  on  trial  Individually. 
Bilbo     •     •     •     has  toured 
breadth  of  his  State  stirring  up 
Inciting  white   to  hate  black 
black  to  hate  white.     To  whi 
themselves    poor,    ill-nourished 
and  Ill-educated,  he  does  not  offpr 
nourishment,  clothing,  food 
No.  he  offers  to  them  the  dellc 
feeling  superior  to  someone  el 
thrill  of  membership  in  a 
Joy   of   kicking   someone   else 
those  on  the  lowest  rung  of  t 
does  not  offer  a  lift,  he  merely  c 
another  rung  stUl  lower,  so  that 
of  man  will  be  a  series  of 
This  Is  the  same  sort  of  cheap 
peddled  In  Germany  by  an  am%lt 
painter  some  10  years  ago. 
his  doctrines  and  his  methods 
go»d  to  his  people  or  the  people 

A  great  speech,  this — one  th 
berate  throughout  the  coimtry 
to  come.     The  20  Democratic 
defended  Bilbo,  the  indefensible 
upstanding   young   Senator 
thank  that  the  excision  of 
entirely  a  Republican  operation 
Loft  surted  the  fight  against 
ae.  1946.    And  he  finished  It.  wl 
some  other  Democrats  and  of  th( 
whose  appreciation  of  public 
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perlor  to  that  of  those  Democratic  Senators 
who  started  a  filibuster  for  Bilbo. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  January  6. 
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Washington  Calling 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

drama  in  the  senate 

If  Hollywood  had  written  the  script,  the 
drama  on  the  first  day  the  Senate  met  could 
not  have  been  sharper.  It  «(as  a  situation 
made  for  a  movie  producer. 

The  triumphant  Republicans  were  gather- 
ing. Handshakes  and  back  slnpptng  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
-the  new  dispensation. 

The  atmosphere  on  the  Democratic  tide  of 
the  aisle  was  subdued.  The  losing  team  was 
taking  defeat  with  dignified  goo<l  humor. 
They  were  waiting  for  the  Republicans  to 
make  their  move  to  deny  Senator  Thiodore 
O.  Bilbo  a  seat. 

Then,  from  the  back  row  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  the  young  hero  sprang  up.  It 
was  perfect  t^'pe  casting.  Ottsi  Taylor.  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  could  be  played  by  James 
Stewart  or  Gary  Cooper.  As  jit  was.  Tatlor 
did  very  well  by  the  part. 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  to  t>e  clever  and 
quick  to  beat  the  opposition  to  the  draw. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Michigan's 
Senator  Homer  Ferguson  was  waiting  for  the 
moment.  Ferguson  had  brought  the  Bilbo 
issue  through  the  Republican  conference. 
He  had  won  approval  to  bar  the  Senator-elect 
from  Mississippi  at  the  door  of  the  Senate. 

But  Tatlor  was  In  there  first.  He  put  In 
his  resolution,  and  therefore  It  had  preced- 
ence. What  Is  more,  he  was  prepared  with 
a  speech,  and  a  good  speech.  On  top  of 
that,  he  could  read  his  speech  in  a  voice 
that  had  some  dramatic  quality.  It  could 
be  heard  even  above  the  disorderly  buzz  of 
the  Senate.  Perhaps  more  politicians  should 
try  the  radio  before  they  come  to  the  Senate. 

The  young  Senator  from  Idaho  had  gone 
back  into  the  record  of  previous  Instances 
when  Senators-elect  were  met  with  charges 
disqualifying  them  from  membership.  In 
one  such  case  he  fotind  that  Senator  Walter 
F.  George,  of  Georgia,  had  msde  a  most  sig- 
nificant sjjeech. 

In  the  move  to  oust  Frank  Smith,  of  Illi- 
nois, a  Republican,  the  Democrats  had  taken 
the  initiative.  They  were  then  the  party  of 
opposition.  Republican  leaders  suggested 
that  the  day  would  come  when  the  southern 
Democrats  would  have  cause  to  regret  that 
action.  They  would  be  faced  with  charges 
against  one  of  their  own  number  for  vio- 
lating the  election  laws.  How  would  they 
like  it  then? 

Senator  George  solemnly  rejected  this  sug- 
gestion. He  said  that  If  it  was  established 
that  a  Senator-elect  had  violated  the  Con- 
stitution— no  matter  what  provision — then 
the  southerners  would  vote  to  deny  him  a 
place  In  the  Senate. 

Having  established  this  background.  Tay- 
lor went  on  to  show  how  Bilbo  had  violated 
the  Constitution.  He  quoted  the  vicious, 
shocking  language  that  Bilbo  had  repeated 
en  platform  after  platform  during  his  cam- 
paign for  reelection.  It  had  been  a  deliber- 
ate Invitation  to  violate  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  that  guarantee  to  all  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  race,  color,  or  prevlovis 
condition  of  servitude,  the  right  to  vote. 

In  basing  his  case  against  Bilbo  on  the 
race  Issue.  Taylor  was  on  sound  ground.  It 
is  Infinitely  more  important  than  the  charges 
growing  out  of  the  war  contracts.  The  lat- 
ter are  bad.  But  they  are  nothing  like  as 
bad  as  the  crude  incltatlon  to  riot  and  vio- 
lence Implied  In  the  demagogic  raving  that 
BiLEO  did  in  Mississippi  last  June. 

As  though  any  further  drama  were  needed, 
at  the  peroration  of  Taylor's  speech.  Bilbo 
came  over  and  sat  down  a  few  feet  from 
the   speaker.     He   sat   there   glowering    up 


with  an  arrogance  rarely  equaled  In  Senate 
history. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  term  2  years 
ago.  Taylor  has  been  regarded  tis  a  maverick. 
He  has  not  played  by  any  of  the  Senate  rules, 
whether  printed  or  unprlnted.  Often  he  has 
gone  off  the  deep  end  when  his  more  cau- 
tious colleagues,  even  those  who  agreed  w.th 
him.  were  lor  discretion.  Again  and  dgain 
he  has  violated  the  first  of  the  unprlnted 
rules,  which  is.  "Do  not  stick  your  neck  out." 
Occasionally  he  has  looked  foolish,  and  his 
cautious  colleagues  have  sn'.ckered. 

But  boldness  and  courage  are  now  and  then 
rewarded,  even  In  politics.  Taylor  showed 
on  the  very  first  day  of  the  new  session 
that  It  Is  not  essential  for  the  Democratlo 
Party  to  collapse  like  a  worn-out  accordion. 
This  is  a  lesson  which  should  be  taken  to 
heart  by  Democrats,  not  only  in  Congreaii  but 
everywhere.  Two  living  parties  are  essential 
to  a  two-party  system.  | 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dslly  News  of  January 
4,  1947] 
Economics  of  Bilboism  ■     . 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

There  Is  a  related  and  underlying  economic 
Issue  In  the  Bilbo  case  in  the  Senate  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  because  it  involves 
the  typical  southern  demagog  and  the  pur- 
pose he  serves.  i 

This  purpose  Is  contrary  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  South  In  Its  attempt  to  Imprpve 
its  economic  conditions.  j 

It  was  brought  out  clearly  by  Senaitor 
Glen  H  Taylor,  Democrat,  of  Idaho,  in  the 
speech  on  his  resolution  to  prevent  Bivao, 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  from  taking  the 
oath  and  to  refer  the  charges  against  hlm|  to 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  for  further  In- 
vestigation. I 

There  was  a  spirit  of  tolerance  In  the  Idaho 
Senator's  speech.  He  led  up  to  his  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  thp  southern  demagog  type!  by 
explaining  that  the, problem  of  race  relations 
In  the  South  is  a  highly  complex  one  requir- 
ing patience  and  good  will.  He  was  willijng, 
he  said,  "to  move  as  slowly  as  necessary]  I 
ask  only  one  thing:  that  we  do  move  forwflird, 
that  we  do  not  turn  back  the  clock.  Anjd  I 
will  vigorously  resist  any  attempt  to  move 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  direction  of  ill 
will." 

Then  he  put  his  finger  on  the  economic 
issue: 

"Mr.  Bilbo  has  moved  in  that  backward. di- 
rection. He  has  toured  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  State  stirring  up  racial  hatred, 
Inciting  white  to  hate  black  and  causing 
black  to  hate  white. 

"To  whites,  who  are  themselves  poor,  ill- 
nourished.  Ill-clothed,  and  ill-educated,  he 
does  not  offer  prosperity,  nourishment,  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  education.  No.  he  offers  to 
them  the  delicious  sense  of  feeling  superior 
to  someone  else,  the  cheap  thrill  of  memljer- 
ship  In  a  master  race,  the  joy  of  kicking  soijie- 
one  else  around." 

None  has  ever  put  more  accurately  the 
basic  motivation  of  southern  demagogs  who 
exploit  the  racial  Issue.  And.  sad  to  stdte, 
that  also  Is  the  motivation  of  other  Interests 
In  the  South  which  want  to  keep  the  pdjor 
whites  and  Negroes  on  a  low  economic  leiel 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  They  use 
such  demagogs  as  Senator  Bilbo  for  thejir 
purpose.  1 

That  was  a  clear  influence  In  the  campaigin 
of  the  late  Gene  Talmadge  in  Georgia. 

A  native  who  returned  to  watch  that  cle<:- 
tlon  was  amazed  at  the  support  of  tlje 
Georgia  demagog  by  powerful  economic  In- 
terests that  knew  how  Mr.  Talmadge,  when 
governor  previously,  had  harassed  labir 
union  activities.  • 

It  Is  well  to  remember  this  backgrounjl. 
Though  It  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  basic 
issue  in  this  case,  which  is  the  Senator''s 
attempt  to  prevent  Negroes  from  exercising 
their  constitutional  right  to  vote  in  prlmaiy 
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elections,  it  does  have  Its  meaning  in  the 
battle  for  democracy  in  the  South. 

The  Bilbo  case  presents  a  great  national 
issue.  The  Senator  has  become  the  symbol 
of  the  forces  of  intolerance,  bigotry,  and 
racial  prejudice  by  his  Inflammatory 
speeches  and  by  his  blatant  and  open  efforts 
to  Intimidate  Negro  voters. 

The  issue  is  simple.  It  cannot  be  ob- 
scured by  tortuous  arguments  about  State 
rights,  by  legalistic  maneuvers  over  whether 
the  Senator  should  be  prevented  from  taking 
the  oath  first,  pending  further  debate  and 
Investigation,  or  whether  he  should  t>e  ad- 
mitted and  then  expelled,  or  by  filibuster- 
ing by  southern  Senators. 

One  thing  to  remember  is  that  our  democ- 
racy la  on  test  before  the  world  todsy.  Less 
than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  It  finally  came, 
victoriously,  through  its  greatest  struggle 
for  preservation,  only  to  find  that  keeping  it 
is  s  dally  struggle  In  peacetime,  too. 

It  was  therefore  most  fitting  that  cur  first 
postwar  Congress  should  open  with  a  great 
battle  for  the  extension  of  our  freedom  here 
at  home,  a  battle  to  strengthen  our  demo- 
cratic processes  on  the  issue  of  constitu- 
tional rights  and  civil  liberties. 

PcM-  that  is  exactly  what  tt  Is. 


Red  Cross  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  last  night's  Evening  Star  a 
splendid  editorial  in  praise  of  the  Won- 
derful work  done  by  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  during  World  War  n. 
Since  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  as  well  as  Basil  O'Connor. 
national  chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ria   CROSS    RECORD 

Every  man.  woman,  or  child  who  assisted 
the  American  National  Bed  Cross  between 
July  1939  and  July  1946  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  record  of  those  years,  now  dis- 
closed by  Basil  O'Connor,  national  chair- 
ma-^.  It  is  a  report  of  an  achievement  prob- 
ably unequaled  in  the  history  of  philan- 
thropic endeavor.  The  program  represented 
in  it  extended  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
embraced  all  nations  ar.d  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, served  on  every  fighting  front  and  car- 
ried on  in  the  tattle  areas  in  aid  of  civil- 
ians after  hostilities  ceased.  It  stlU  con- 
tinues to  alleviate  hardships  caused  by  every 
sort  of  disaster — and  is  expanding  into  ad- 
ditional fields  of  safety,  health,  and  general 
welfare  effort. 

The  number  of  Individuals  who  supported 
the  Red  Cross  with  gifts  of  money  was  56,- 
5C0.733.  Literally  millions  volunteered  their 
labor  through  a  total  of  3,755  chapters. 
Members  of  the  organized  special  corps  of 
canteen,  hospital,  and  recreation  helpers 
were  3.838.000  in  1942-43.  The  list  of  paid  - 
employees  Included  2.098  persons  in  1941  and- 
24.378  persons  In  1945.  Contributions  for 
the  period  Indicated  reached  $784,151,800. 
Expenditures  during  the  7  years  were  $730,- 
749,169.  of  which  »3€5,816,8i8  wenc  exclu- 
sively for  services  to  the  armed  forces  and 
veterans.  The  roster  of  volunteer  blood 
donors,  Mr.  O'Connor  said,  shows  6,663.121 


names.  Altogether.  13.326.242  pints  of  blood 
were  given  twtween  February  1941  and  Sep- 
tember 1945. 

Such  figures  are  too  vast  to  be  compre- 
hended easily.  To  illustrate  their  astro- 
nomical character.  It  Is  suggested  ttuit  the 
average  Individual  life  In  the  United  SUtes 
In  the  twentieth  century  runs  about  64  yean 
and  the  labor  given  the  Red  Cross  from  1939 
to  1946.  without  consideration  of  wages  of 
any  kind,  approximated  24.453,100  weeks — 
or.  roughly,  3o2,C78  ordinary  lifetimes.  What 
matters  most,  however.  Is  the  fact  that  the 
whole  tremendous  globe-enclrcllng  enter- 
prise was  and  Is  free  of  even  the  slightest 
shadow  of  compulsion.  It  Is  a  coopttratlve 
fellowship  Into  which  nobody  Is  puslited  or 
driven.  The  quality  of  Its  ministrations  Is 
even  more  noteworthy  than  their  variety 
and  extent.  Henri  Dunant  at  Geneva  In 
1663  and  Clara  Barton  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  1881  bullded  better  than  they 
knew.  Those  who  have  followed  them  have 
been  worthy  of  their  example.  No  wonder 
the  solemn  and  cautious  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Social  Sciences  declares  of  the  modern  Red 
Cross:  "To  Its  founders  Its  present  scope 
would  have  seemed  an  impossible  Ideal." 


Tbc  Job  Ahead  m  the  Missouri  River  Basin 


EXT^ilNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1947 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Job  Ahead  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  delivered  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  on 
November  21,  by  Assistant  Commissioner 
William  E.  Warne,  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. North  Dakota  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  progress  being  made  and 
planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Congress  in  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

The  task  ahead  of  us  should  be  un- 
derstood both  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
and  in  the  executive  departments,  and 
Mr.  Warne  has  brought  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  magnitude  of  the  Job  ahead. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  Missouri 
Basin,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  West,  the 
very  able  presentation  of  this  subject 
which  Mr.  Warne  made  in  the  capital 
city  of  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  1943.  about  this  time  of  the  year.  I  had 
the  opportunity  In  speaking  before  the  North 
Dakota  Reclamation  Association  at  Valley 
City  to  outline  what  has  now  become  the 
famous  Basin-wide  plan  for  the  conservation 
and  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  W.  G.  Sloan  and  Gen- 
eral Pick  have  each  set  down  In  detail  their 
programs,  one  for  the  tributaries  and  the 
other  for  the  main  stem  of  the  Mlss<3url 
River,  and  these  plans  have  been  reconciled 
into  a  single  comprehensive  basin-wide  plan. 
The  Basin  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Congress,  authorized  for  construction  in  the 
Plood  Control  Act  of  1944,  and  the  construc- 


tion has  actually  been  begun.  The  work 
that  has  been  placed  under  way  includes 
Boysen  Dam  on  the  Big  Horn  River  in  Wyo- 
ming. Kortes  Dam  on  the  North  Platte  River 
in  Wyoming,  the  Angostura  project  on  the 
Cheyenne  River  In  South  Dakota,  and  the 
Prendunan-Cambrldge  project  on  the  Re- 
publican River  in  Nebraska,  which  have  t>een 
started  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
the  Fort  Randall  and  Garrison  Dams  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  Mlaaoiul  River,  the  Hardin 
County  Dam.  and  other  flood-control  works 
on  the  lower  tributaries  which  have  been 
started  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  suites  Army.  A  doren  or  more  addi- 
tional units  have  been  brought  forward  to 
the  point  at  which  work  can  brgm  on  them 
In  the  near  future  provided  that  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries  are  completed  and  that  re- 
lease of  funds  for  their  <\}ustrucUon  is  found 
to  be  consistent  with  the  national  program 
to  combat  Inflation.  One  of  the  projects  in 
the  forefront  of  this  group  ia  the  Hart  River 
project  at  the  very  door  of  Bismarck.  I  shall 
discuss  some  of  these  projecu  in  more  detail 
later. 

I  told  a  group  In  Omaha  last  spring  that 
we  were  57  years  late  in  getting  around  to 
the  task  of  doing  something  about  putting 
the  Missouri  River  to  work.  I  measured  the 
time  from  Maj.  Arthiu-  Powell's  great  speech 
on  water  conservation  before  the  North  Da- 
kota Constitutional  Convention  In  1889.  His 
words  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  problem 
was  fully  recognized  then,  althotigh  It  has 
taken  us  more  than  half  a  century  to  prepare 
to  meet  It  squarely. 

Let  me  repeat  again  some  of  the  things 
that  Major  Powell,  that  doughty  war  veteran 
who.  as  head  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  did  so  much  to  kindle  the  fires  of 
conservation  in  this  country,  said  when  yoiu 
State  was  being  organized: 

"The  State  of  North  Dakota  has  a  curious 
position  geographically  in  relation  to  agri- 
culture. The  eastern  portion  of  the  State 
has  sufBclent  rainfall  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, the  western  part  has  insufflclent  rain- 
fall, and  the  western  portion  Is  practically 
wholly  dependent  on  irrigation. 

"In "the  western  portion  all  dependence  on 
rains  will  ultimately  bring  disaster  to  the 
people.  TTiey  are  unwilling  yet,  a  good  many 
of  them,  to  admit  It,  but  the  study  of  the 
physical  conditions  which  prevail  in  this 
country  and  the  application  of  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  given  to  mankind  through 
the  study  of  these  same  problems  in  Europe 
and  Asia  and  Africa  all  prove  this  one  fact — 
that  In  the  western  portion  of  this  State 
they  will  have  to  forever  depend  on  artificial 
irrigation   for  all  agriculture." 

Major  Powell's  prophecy  has  come  through. 
In  the  western  portion  of  North  Dakota,  they 
have  now  learned  to  Irrigate,  the  lower 
Yellowstone  project,  for  example,  and  at  Wll- 
Uston  and  elsewhere.  The  pioneer  conserva- 
tionist went  on : 

"In  the  eastern  portion  they  may  depend 
upon  the  storms  that  come  from  the  heavens 
and  there  is  a  middle  belt  between  the  two 
regions  which  is  of  very  great  interest.  They 
will  soon  learn  in  the  western  portion  to 
depend  upon  irrigation  and  provide  them- 
selves with  agencies  for  the  artificial  fructi- 
fying of  the  soil  with  water. 

"In  the  eastern  part  they  will  depend  on 
the  rainfall  and  in  the  middle  portion  they 
will  have  a  series  of  years  when  they  will 
have  abundant  crops:  then  for  2  or  3  years 
they  will  have  less  rainfall  and  there  will 
be  failure  of  crops  and  disaster  will  come  on 
thousands  of  people  who  will  become  dis- 
couraged and  will  leave." 

Again.  Major  Powell's  words  were  prophetic. 
The  droughts  of  the  1930's  started  jalopy 
caravans  carrying  westward  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  and  other  Plains  States — west- 
ward to  no  more  fertile  land  but  to  land  that 
was  dependably  watered  by  irrigation. 

Thirty  thousand  farm  families,  it  Is  re- 
corded, nK}ved  out  of  yotu-  State  during  those 
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terrible  years.    I  do  not  need 
that  their  leaving  almost 
your  communliies.     It  caused  £ 
on  the  financial  coffers  of  the  I 
Ing  the  6  years  of  the  drough 
$<»0 ,000.000  flowed  from  the  Na 
\iry  to  combat  Its  effects  In  th< 
States  in  the  Missouri  River 
sum.   193.000.000  was  spent  foi 
lief  in  North  Dakota  alone.     I 
out  to  you  that  this  money 
a  long  way  toward  completing 
ments  that  we  are  now  begir 
permanent  use  of  the  waters  of 
River.     The  drought  of  the 
Missouri   River   itself  may 
some  living  In  the  eastern  tie 
In  North  Dakota,  and  to  man; 
the  humid  States  of  the  East. 
lems  of  the  recurring  drought 
plains  are  not  remote  from  any 
Dakota  and  I   have  Just   gl^-er 
'.  which  clearly  show  that  they 
etbooks  of  all  citizens  of  the 

But  it  took  the  people  of  the 
than  50  years  to  make   up 
follow  Major  Powell's  advice. 

"Years  will  come  of  abu 
will  come  of  disaster,  and 
the  people  will  be  prosperous 
perous.  and  the  thing  to  do  l 
question  squarely  in  the  face 
this  and  for  all  years. 

"There's  almost  enough 
ptirposes.  but  one  year  with 
a  little  more  than  you  get.    It 
you  In  the  rivers.     Storms  co 
over  the  land  and  the  water 
the  rivers  and  is  carried  Into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    There  are 
by  you  which  are  quite  ample  t( 
land  and  you  must  save  thes  > 

Major  Powell  asked  the  peop  e 
their  streams:  told  them  that  i  h 
to  be  preserved  and  stored  durli  g 
of  nonirrlgatlon.    He  said: 

"All  other  wealth  falls  Into 
compared  with  that  which  is 
these  lands  from  the  pouring  oi 
running  streams  of  this  count 

In  some  respects,  perhaps  h 
Is  not  too  long  a  time  for  a 
spend   in   mastering  a  new 
tainly  there  were  mitigating' 
here.    The  pioneers  who  came 
plains  In  the  dramatic  trek 
civilization  westward  to  the  ^  _ 
experience,    personal   or   racia! 
prepare  them   for   the 
countered.     Irrigation,  the 
arid  and  semiarld  lands,  is 
recorded    history.     In    early 
the  great  Queen  of  Babylon 
to  be  built,  the  land  to  be 
people  to  prosper.     But  the 
hidden  passages  in  the  Old 
little  to  the  sons  of  the  front 
had  been  transplanted  from  th 
well-wutered  sections  of  Eurojie 
and  well-watered  section  of  the 
can   continent.     Unlike    the 

brought  a  Mediterranean 

the  Irrigation  of  arid  lands  Int 
of  Mexico.  Peru.  New  Mexico, 
■outhern  California,  the  sons  of  . 
were  not  well  prepared  to  mee: 
tlons  they  encountered  beyond 
rainfall  line. 

Perhapa  the  best  Illustration 
of  preparation  to  meet  the 
drought  and  aridity  have 
nently  to  nearly  one-half  of  the 
the  United  States  was  the  fact 
neers  brought  with  them  fron 
lands  of  England  the  law  of  rip 
Under  the  original  riparian  doc 
downstream  who  may  have  use< 
water   to  turn   a   mill  wheel 
minor  limitations,  enforce  his  . 
that  water  continue  to  flow  past 
even  though  it  could  be  much 
caUy  MQployed  for  Irrigation 
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the  stream.  The  contrasting  doctrine  of 
prior  appropriation,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
brought  into  our  Southwest  by  the  Spanish 
who  knew  the  requirements  of  a  dry  land. 
This  doctrine  recognizes  the  right  to  ap- 
propriate the  water  for  beneficial  uses  and 
when  so  appropriated  for  Irrigation  the  use 
of  the  water  becomes  generally  a  right  at- 
tached to  the  land.  It  has  been  a  long 
struggle  between  these  two  doctrines  in  our 
West,  but  now  generally  the  doctrine  of  prior 
appropriation  is  recognized  In  the  arid  and 
semiarld  States.  You  will  recall;  however, 
that  express  recognition  of  the  superior  right 
of  making  beneficial  consumptive  use  of  wa- 
ter In  relation  to  some  other  uses  was  not 
written  into  our  national  law  until  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  which  approved  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  plan. 

This  endorsement  of  the  paramount  right 
of  those  who  make  beneficial  use  of  water 
was  a  signal  victory  for  western  irrigationlsts 
and  an  omen.  I  trust,  of  more  good  laws  to 
follow  In  the  completion  of  a  sound  state- 
ment of  a  national  water  policy. 

In  the  coming  months,  there  will  be  much 
discussion.  I  expect,  as  there  has  been  in 
the  months  Just  past,  of  new  legislation  to 
Implement  the  Missouri  River  and  other 
basin  plans.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  peo- 
ple of  North  Dakou  fully  realize  the  extent 
of  the  good  fortune  that  has  been  yours  In 
the  enactment  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  Missouri  River. 
The  reclamation  law  of  1902.  under  which 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  irriga- 
tion of  western  lands,  has  served  well  the 
primary  single-purpose  project.  But  it  needs 
to  be  revised  to  fit  our  new  river-basin  con- 
cept. The  basic  authorization  for  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  development  went  a  long  way 
toward  correcting  the  weaknesses  of  the  older 
and  more  fundamental  law  that  governs  ex- 
clusively elsewhere,  but  much  still  needs  to 
be  done.  I  urge  you.  as  men  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  needs  of  your  State,  to  give 
the  revision  of  the  reclamation  laws  your  at- 
tention and  best  Judgment. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  major  point  of  this 
discussion— the  problem  of  the  Plains,  the 
climate  which  causes  optimistic  folk  during 
rainy  years  to  forget  the  need  for  Irrigation 
until,  too  late  for  them  to  do  anything  about 
It.  the  drought  descends  again  upon  them. 
Our  task  is  to  teach  the  value  of  conservation 
of  water  so  as  to  reduce  the  leanness  of  the 
lean  years  that  are  sandwiched  in  between 
the  fat  years.  You  wUl  note  that  I  say  re- 
duce the  leanness  of  the  lean  years.  Neither 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  plan  nor  anything 
else  that  we  can  do  today  will  eliminate 
droughts.  Droughts  will  come  again  and 
again  down  through  the  years.  The  best  that 
we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  mitigate  their  effects 
Properly  used,  the  waters  of  this  region  can 
be  made  to  eUminate  the  adverse  effects  on 
your  economy  of  droughts,  even  severe  and 
protracted  ones.  But  the  droughts  wUl  come 
again,  and  each  time  some  adjustmen*  will 
have  to  be  made.  There  is  no  excuse,  how- 
ever, ever  again  to  permit  this  region  to  be 
caught  in  the  trap  of  the  1930s.  We  have  the 
skills,  we  have  the  knowledge,  we  have  the 
plan  to  stoi*,  conserve,  divert,  and  use  the 
waters  to  make  it  unnecessary  ever  again 
to  tlaughter  breeding  stock  to  keep  them 
from  starring  to  death  In  the  High  Plains. 

We  are  a  great  and  compasBlonate  people, 
but  it  takes  a  dramatic  event  to  seize  our 
Imagination.  The  creeping  paralysis  of  the 
drought  m  the  High  Plains  that  wore  down 
defeated,  and  drove  away  tens  of  thousands 
of  families  did  not  stir  us  to  the  Immediate 
action  with  which  we  as  a  Nation  usually  re- 
spond to  such  catastrophes.  The  reason  was 
that  it  was  slow  In  Its  processes.  I  recall 
that  at  the  same  time,  In  1936.  there  was  a 
great  earthquake  In  some  remote  region  of 
Turkey,  and  some  50.000  people  were  ren- 
dered homeless.  Here  was  sudden  catastro- 
phe—awful and  easily  pictured.  As  a  result 
within  a  week,  children  were  saving  their 


pennies  to  take  to  Sunday  school  for  the 
relief  of  the  displaced  and  stricken  people. 

But  we  have  here  a  problem  that  Is  always 
with  us,  even  though  It  reaches  acute  form 
only  during  certain  years  and  at  Intervals. 
I  believe  now  that  nearly  everyone  under- 
stands what  that  problem  Is.  We  have  even 
drawn  up  and  adopted  a  plan  and  commenced 
work  on  the  first  small  section  of  It. 

This  is  no  time  to  relax.  The  big  Job 
remains  ahead.  Only  the  barest  start  has 
been  made  on  tne  construction  of  the  woris 
that  are  required  to  control  and  use  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River.  Much,  much 
more  must  be  done.  It  will  take  the  aid,  the 
understanding,  the  constant  vigilance  and 
cooperation  of  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
and  the  other  Missouri  River  Basin  States 
through  many  years  to  come  to  complete  the 
Missouri  Riv?r  development. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  that  will  show  that 
where  the  water  supply  Is  controlled  and 
the  waters  are  used  by  man  It  is  possible  to 
strengthen  agriculture.  In  1945  some  4,- 
000.000  acres  of  land,  served  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  17  Western  States,  pro- 
duced 12.000.000  tons  of  widely  diversified 
crops  that  were  valued  at  more  than  $435,- 
000.000.  Predictions  are  that  the  1946  crop 
will  equal  this  record. 

Irrigated  acres  in  North  Dakota  contributed 
their  share  to  these  food  and  money  gains. 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  reports  frorpi 
McKenzie  County,  in  which  part  of  the  lower 
Yellowstone  Irrigation  project  in  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  Is  located.  Fifteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  acres  of  ir- 
rigated land  in  McKenzie  County  produced 
crops  that  were  valued  at  t79.425  in  1945. 
This  Is  almost  10  times  the  general  average 
per  acre  of  the  crop  value  In  the  State. 

The  report  from  this  Irrigated  acreage  la 
North  Dakota  Is  proof  that  diversified  agri- 
culture made  possible  by  irrigation  Is  the  best 
kind  of  security. 

As  you  well  know,  under  continued  de- 
pendence on  dry-land  agriculture,  North  Da- 
kota is  losing  population.  While  the  na- 
tional population  during  the  1930's  Increased 
by  7.2  percent,  the  population  of  North  Da- 
kota decreased  by  6  percent.  Forty-three  of 
your  fifty-three  counties  had  a  net  decrease  d 
more  than  40.000  people.  There  are  those  who 
will  say,  "Oh,  you  are  talking  about  the 
drought  years."  But  since  1940.  in  spite  of 
prosperity,  the  population  ef  North  Dakota 
has  continued  to  decline. 

Now.  let  me  repeat  that  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  plan  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  ills  in 
North  Dakota  and  the  Plains  States.  The 
worth  of  this  development  depends  on  hov/ 
soon  Its  dams,  power  plants,  and  transmis- 
sion lines  are  built  and  how  well  they  are 
maintained. 

A  few  wet  years  and  there  might  be  a 
repetition  of  what  happened  during  the  earlv 
days  of  the  Williston  and  Buford-Trentoii 
projects.  These  projects  were  constructed  in 
western  North  Dakota  shortly  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Reclamation  Act  of  1902. 
When  the  wet  cycle  came,  some  of  the  local" 
farmers  and  the  people  of  the  State  lost  In- 
terest In  irrigation  and  abandoned  the  facili- 
ties that  had  been  constructed. 

When  the  drought  struck  in  1934  If  th- 
old  Williston  and  Buford-Trenton  jsrojects 
had  been  In  working  order  they  would  have 
paid  for  themselves  In  a  single  year.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  asked  to  re- 
construct these  projects  and  to  build  others 
In  North  Dakota.  The  Buford-Trenton  has 
been  reconstructed  and  It  produced  $177  783 
on  8,776  Irrigated  acres  in  1945. 

As  for  "the  other  projecte."  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  plan  Is  the  answer  to  that  re- 
quest. It  will  bring  under  Irrigation  1  266  - 
440  acres  of  land  In  North  Dakota  and  pro- 
vide power  from  three  hydroelectric  plants 
with  an  Installed  capacity  of  458.267  kilo- 
watts. 

The  Heart  Butte  Dam  of  the  Heart  River 
tmlt  m  west  central  North  Dakota  Is  sched- 
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uled  as  the  next  construction  Job  of  the 
Bureau  In  this  section  of  the  basin.  This 
will  be  the  fifth  unit  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  plan  to  be  placed  .under  construction 
by  the  Bureau. 

The  Heart  River  drains  an  area  of  3390 
square  miles  In  west  central  North  Dakota 
and  is  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri  River, 
Joining  that  stream  from  the  west,  near 
Mandan  and  Bismarck. 

The  proposed  plan  of  basin  development 
Includes  two  units — the  Heart  Butte  unit 
serving  these  lands  King  along  the  lower 
60  miles  of  the  Heart  River  and  the  Dickin- 
son unit  near  the  headwaters. 

The  Heart  Butte  unit  includes  13  538  acres 
of  Irrigable  land  served  by  one  gravity  di- 
version and  37  individual  pumping  plants. 

The  pumping  units  will  serve  9.638  acres, 
in  tracts  ranging  from  82  to  3.402  acres  in 
size,  with  a  total  installed  pumping  capacity 
of  548  kilowatts.  Distribution  can  be  made 
by  the  simplest  o*^  laterals  excepting  the 
3.4ao-acre  tract  near  Mandan  where  a  more 
elaborate  canal  system  is  necessary. 

Pumping  lifts  will  vary  from  15  to  32  feet. 
The  one  gravity  diversion  will  serve  3.900 
acres. 

The  proposed  Heart  Butte  Dam  will  im- 
pound 50.000  acre-feet  for  Irrigation  storage* 
plus  additional  storage  for  silt  detention  and 
flood  control.  The  dam  site  Is  about  60 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Heart  River 
where  the  valley  is  constricted  by  sandstone 
cllfls.  An  earthflll  structure  approximately 
123  feet  high  and  1.250  feet  long  on  the  crest 
is  proposed. 

The  Dickinson  unit.  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Dickinson,  provides 
storage  for  municipal  use  and  irrigation  use. 
The  proposed  dam  is  an  earth-fill  structure 
with  a  maxlmiun  height  of  45  feet  and  a  con- 
crete-lined spillway  at  the  right  abutment. 
The  total  storage  capacity  is  16,500  acre-feet, 
of  which  3,000  acre-feet  are  reserved  lor  silt 
detention,  and  9.500  acre-feet  is  fiood-control 
superstorage,  above  the  spillway  crest.  The 
city  of  Dickinson  will  provide  the  necessary 
facilities  for  treatment  and  delivery  of  the 
water  to  existing  water  mains. 

The  Irrigable  lands  to  be  supplied  by  the 
proposed  Dickinson  Reservoir  consist  of  six 
separate  pumping  units,  ranging  in  size  from 
50  to  264  acres,  and  totaling  780  acres. 

The  city  of  Mandan  suffered  heavy  flood 
damage  during  the  flood  of  1943.  With  the 
flood  storage  provided  in  the  proposed  Heart 
Butte  Reservoir,  the  city  will  be  well  pro- 
tected against  future  floods. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  area  drained  by 
the  Heart  River  Is  made  up  of  dry-land  farms 
devoted  primarily  to  the  production  of 
wheat,  and  relying  on  the  production  of 
other  grains  and  livestock  production  for 
supplementary  income.  Irrigation  develop- 
ment has  been  slight,  and  the  agricultural 
economy  has  met  with  catastrophic  reverses 
since  IdisO  due  to  drought  and  to  the  absence 
of  Irrigation  as  a  stabilizing  influence.  The 
salvation  of  the  area  can  be  attained  in  the 
largest  measure  by  the  development  of  irri- 
gation to  supplement  dry-land  farming  and 
livestock  operations.  That  Is  what  the 
project  Is  designed  to  do  for  the  i>eople  of 
the  Immediate  area. 

The  29  Initial  units  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
plan  Include  In  addition  to  the  Heart  River 
project,  the  following  projects  for  North 
DakoU:  the  Missouri -Sourls  development. 
Knife  River  unit,  and  five  Irrigation  pumping 
systems  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri. 

The  Mlssourl-Sourls  area  In  North  Dakota 
and  Montana  totals  1.311.890  acres,  of  which 
1,108.500  acres  are  in  North  Dakota.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  during  the  thirties, 
farmers  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Crosby-Mohall  area  of  the  Mlssoiui-Souris 
luilt  in  the  northwestern  part  of  North  Da- 
kota harvested  nothing  on  50  acres  out  of 
every  160  acres  which  they  seeded,  as  an  aver- 
age, for  ten  successive  years. 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  from  irrigation, 
the   Missouri -Sourls   will   supply   municipal 


water  to  cities  and  towns  in  the  James  River 
and  Red  River  Valleys  which,  together  With 
the  restoration  of  De\'ll's  Lake,  makes  it 
tnily  of  State-Wide  significance. 

The  Bureau  is  also  looking  into  every  pos- 
sibility of  using  the  irrigation  and  power 
potentialities  of  Garrison  Reservoir,  being 
constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  this 
area. 

The  power-transmission  line  now  be:.ng 
built  by  the  Bureau  to  carry  power  from 
Port  Peck  Dam  for  construction  purposes  at 
Garrison  Dam  will  have  permanent  use  in 
the  transmission  grid  that  will  transport 
Missouri  River  power  to  rtiral  areas  of  west- 
ern North  Dakota. 

Power  is  an  important  part  of  the  Mlssoi:rl 
River  Basin  development,  for  it  will  help  re- 
turn to  the  Government  a  major  pan  of  the 
construction  costs  as  well  as  supply  energy 
for  lighting  your  homes  and  developing  new 
Industries  within  the  basin.  The  Missouri 
River  plan  calls  for  the  production  annually 
of  5.500.000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  hydro- 
electric power.  The  rettirn  from  the  sale  of 
thl6  energy  is  exi>ected  to  average  $21,800.0<:O 
per  year. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  planning  to  market 
this  power  wholesale  off  a  uansmission  grid 
that  will  serve  the  entire  area  and  inter- 
connect all  major  power  plante  conslructtixl 
by  either  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  tlie 
Corps  of  Engineers.  This  power  will  be  made 
available  at  consistently  low  rates  to  mu- 
nicipalities, rtiral  electrification  cooperatives, 
ether  public  agencies,  to  industries,  and  to 
others  as  broadly  as  possible.  In  Its  way  as 
significant  as  Irrigation,  this  hydroelectric 
energy  will  spread  the  benefits  of  the  gre.it 
undertaking  for  the  development  of  the  Mis- 
soiu'l  River  to  rural  areas,  and  to  isolati^ 
towns  throughout  the  great  expanse  of  tlie 
Missouri  River  Basin. 

This  energy  will  be  taken  from  the  waters 
stored  by  the  100  dams  on  the  Missouii  and 
Its  tributaries — flood  waters  that  can  be  us<:d 
to  Irrigate  about  5.C00.00O  acres  of  new  lands, 
thereby  creating  53.000  new  farms.  Supple- 
mental water  supplies  will  also  be  provldtxl 
for  another  half  million  acres  In  the  basin. 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  and  other 
States  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  with  a 
stabilized  agriculture  based  on  irrigation  and 
industrial  development  made  possible  by 
low-ccst  power  will  offer  new  markets  for  tlie 
products  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Thus,  the  whole  Nation  will  benefit  from  tli;e 
prosperity  cf  people  who  In  times  of  flood  and 
drought  were  not  able  to  eke  out  an  existence 
from  the  land. 

In  the  3  years  since  the  Missouri  Basin 
plan  was  first  discussed  at  Valley  City  more 
progress  has  been  made  toward  controlling 
and  using  the  Missouri  River  than  during 
the  50  years  that  had  elapsed  since  Major 
Powell  eo  clearly  set  forth  the  problem.  Tlie 
big  Job  of  building  the  structures,  diverting 
the  water,  generating  and  transmitting  the 
power,  controlling  the  floods,  establishing 
navigation  on  the  main  river,  still  lies  ahead. 
But  otir  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  the  road. 
If  we  go  forward  together  we  shall  control 
the  Missouri  River  and  make  It  bring  a  new 
prosperity  and  security  to  the  entire  basin. 


Lab«r  LefisiitMa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesdav,  January  IS,  1947 

Mr.   LODGR    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of   the   Recobo  an   editorial 


which  appeared  in  the  Bo.<;ton  Herald  and 
another  from  the  Washington  Post,  on 
the  subject  of  labor  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RfcoRD.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)   Herald] 

ACT,   BUT  STTDT.   TOO 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  new  Republican 
Congress  will  move  swiftly  to  enact  what  It 
regards  as  corrective  labor  legislation,  while 
brushing  aside  President  Truman's  request 
for  a  commission  to  study  the  labor  situation 
in  advance  of  legislative  action.  In  doing  eo 
it  will  t>e  short  on  memory.  One  of  the  major 
GOP  criticisms  of  the  New  Deal  was  ite  angry 
race.  In  punitive  mood,  to  slap  all  manner  of 
regulations  upon  the  financial  and  business 
conununities.  New  Deal  critics  laughed  when 
President  Roosevelt  recommended  in  1938  a 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  to 
study  the  national  economy  which  the  New 
Deal  had  already  subjected  to  major  surgery 
In  the  absence  of  a  factual  study.  It  acted 
first,  studied  afterward. 

Now  a  distinguished  professor.  Dr.  Jacob 
Vlner.  of  Princeton  University,  rectmunends  a 
Temporary'  Nationai  Economic  Conunlssion  to 
investigate  the  monopolistic  practices  of  or- 
ganised labor  to  fill  out  the  picture  developed 
by  the  original  TNBC,  which  coDflned  ItselX 
almost  entirely  to  studying  monopoly  in  in- 
diutry  and  finance.  We  think  the  subject  Is 
one  of  EUfncient  importance  to  the  national 
future  that  a  thorough  study  should  be  made 
by  competent  experts,  not  in  2  or  8  montha, 
but  In  whatever  time  it  tekes  to  achle've  oom- 
petent  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of 
labor  monopoly  and  management-labor  rela- 
tions. 

Congress  will  probably  feel  it  necessary  to 
take  early  legislative  action  in  this  field.  But 
if  It  would  learn  a  lesson  from  the  New  Deal, 
which  Its  majority  upbraided  so  long  and  «o 
lustily.  It  will  regard  iU  initial  actions  as 
neither  final  nor  punitive.  It  will  admit  the 
Improbability  of  doing  a  thoroughly  good  Job 
so  fast,  regarding  Ite  first  labor  legislation  aa 
of  an  Interim  nature  subject  to  the  findings 
of  a  commission,  such  as  Professor  Vlner  pro- 
poses. We  agree  with  the  Republican  leaders 
in  Congress  that  early  action  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  more  obvious  faulte  in  existing 
labor  legislation,  but  we  hope  the  Congre— 
will  also  find  Vays  of  getting  the  whole  pic- 
ture before  It  so  that  any  faulte  of  haste  may 
later  be  corrected.  After  all.  we  can  hardly 
stand  another  New  Deal  so  soon. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)   Post)    

APPaOACH    TO     LABOt     LBCJBLAnON 

It  may  be  assumed  that  there  will  be 
strikes  in  1947.  There  always  will  be  strikes 
so  long  as  we  live  in  a  democratic  society 
that  permite  men  to  lay  down  their  tools  to 
enforce  a  demand  or  voice  a  grievance.  The 
objective  of  the  legislation  that  Congress  is 
seeking  to  write  cannot  be  to  outlaw  strikes, 
but  to  discourage  them  and  to  minlmlae 
their  effect.  We  cannot  stop  men  from  dis- 
agreeing, nor  should  we  seek  to  resolve 
every  disagreement  by  Government  flat.  But 
we  can.  and  must,  strive  to  protect  national 
Intereste  against  the  consequences  of  major 
disagreemento. 

Government  therefore  should  rarely.  If 
ever,  try  to  tell  labor  and  managr-ment  what 
the  terms  of  their  bargains  should  be.  In- 
stead, it  should  make  peaceful  machinery 
available  to  either  party  whenever  there  ts 
danger  that  collective  bargaining  may  break 
down.  Any  other  course  would  lead  us  back 
to  the  situation  that  existed  from  1942  to 
1945,  when  both  employers  and  labor  unions 
lost  the  habit  of  bargaining  with  one  another 
because  it  was  always  poasible  to  run  to  ths 
National  War  Labor  Board  for  a  decision. 
This  was  understandable,  and  pshaps  tn- 
evlteble.  during  a  war,  but  a  democratic 
government  cannot  afford  to  play  a  similar 
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There  are.  of  course,  some 
which  Government  can  take 
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Government  can.  and  shoul(  1 
BlmUar  development  Ic  labor 
There  are  Indications,  in 

lere.  that  the  members 
wvteome  that  course 
as  their  fellow  cltutens.    The 
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in  the  observance  of  contracts,  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  Jurisdictional  disputes  and  sec- 
ondary boycotts.  In  the  wider  dissemination 
of  Information  concerning  union  finances, 
and  in  greater  democracy  within  labor  or- 
ganizations. They — and  most  of  their  lead- 
ers— do  not  like  to  use  the  strike  weapon. 
According  to  a  recent  survey  by  the  maga- 
zine Factory,  a  majority  of  union  members 
doubt  whether  the  benefits  they  gained  from 
recent  strikes  were  worth  the  sacrifices  made. 
Their  leaders  should  heed  that  fact.  Still 
more  believe,  however — and  this  should  open 
the  eyes  of  management — that  they  would 
not  have  been  accorded  these  benefits  if  they 
had  not  struck. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  working  people  of 
the  country  are  as  anxious  as  the  rest  of 
tjs  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  industrial  war- 
fare. We  must  cultivate  this  desire  for 
peace,  not  stimulate  the  desire  for  war,  as 
we  would  by  a  program  of  strongly  antllabor 
legislation.  Specifically,  we  have  In  mind  as 
"reforms"  to  reject  the  abolition  of  the 
hard-won  fundamental  guaranties  contained 
In  the  Norrls-LaGuardla  and  National  Labor 
Relations  Acts.  This  does  not  mean  that 
some  amendments  of  these  statutes  are  not 
now  desirable.  They  are.  Certainly  we  must 
Increase  union  responsibility  and  give  to  em- 
ployers the  feeling  that  they  have  equal  re- 
course to  the  agencies  of  Government. 
America  cannot  afford  to  have  either  man- 
agement or  labor  believe  that  It  Is  not  receiv- 
ing fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

Legislation,  to  repeat,  is  necessary.  But  it 
would  compound  an  ancient  fallacy  to  as- 
sume that  labor  problems,  which  are  prob- 
lems of  human  relations,  can  all  be  solved 
by  passing  laws  or  creating  new  Government 
Instrumentalities.  There  are  other  methods, 
effective  although  admittedly  not  Infallible. 
Stronger  mediation  machinery  Is  the  first 
requirement.  That  Is  the  gravamen  of  the 
unanimous  report  Issued  on  December  15  by 
the  prominent  representatives  of  Industry 
and  labor  who  comprise  the  United  States 
Conciliation  Service's  labor -management  ad- 
visory committee.  Public  utility  strikes  can- 
not be  tolerated,  and  more  than  mediation 
may  be  required  to  prevent  them.  A  con- 
ference just  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  gives  promise  of  bearing 
fruit  In  the  form  of  an  over -all  management- 
labor  agreement  to  bar  utility  strikes.  If  this 
project  succeeds,  it  should  provide  a  founda- 
tion of  practical  experience  for  later  legisla- 
tion in  this  field. 

The  success  of  local  Indiutry-labor  panels 
In  Toledo  and  Louisville  suggests  that  similar 
agencies  could  operate  effectively  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  Their  good  oAees  should  only 
be  invoked  by  the  President,  and  then  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  there  Is  a  threat 
of  a  break-down  In  collective  bargalntng  In 
an  Industry  so  basic  that  »  work  stoppage 
would  affect  the  economy  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. Too  frequent  use  of  such  panels  would 
weaken  their  prestige  and  dilute  the  quality 
of  the  personnel  available  to  serve  on  them. 
Moreover.  It  would  Interfere  with  the  success 
of  those  long  and  often  painful  bargalntng 
negotiations  that  s&«Uld  always  precede  the 
appointment  of  any  such  panel. 

The  task  ahead  promlaes  to  be  unusually 
difficult.  We  must  design  methods  that  will 
prevent  a  future  John  L.  Lewis  from  attack- 
ing the  Nation's  jugular  vein,  without  at  the 
same  time  endangering  those  freedoms  that 
are  every  bit  as  essential  to  the  life  of  Amer- 
ica as  the  coal  that  Lewis  sought  to  withhold. 
There  can  be  no  perfect  solution,  no  Infal- 
lible cure-all.  But  this  must  not  discourage 
us  from  seeking  early  Improvement.  WhUe 
much  depends  upon  a  change  In  the  hearts  of 
men.  there  are  places  at  which  a  change  In 
social  controls  will  also  tend  to  ease  our  pres- 
ent diacontenu.  The  task  of  finrftng  those 
places  and  making  those  changes  will  call  for 
Ingenuity,  for  patience,  and  for  rare  dislnter- 
esieduess. 


If  the  approach  Is  sound,  the  measures 
ultimately  adopted  will  be  equally  so.  In 
view  of  the  results  of  the  congressional  elec- 
tions, it  Is  essential  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  join  hands  In  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  the  formulation  of  a  national  labor 
policy.  What  has  worked  In  dealing  with 
foreign  relations  could  work  no  less  well  In 
coping  with  our  most  Important  domestic 
problems.  The  Truman  administration  and 
the  Republican  leadership  In  Congress  can 
serve  their  country  best  if  they  will  put  par- 
tisan considerations  aside  In  attacking  labor 
relation  problems  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

It  can  be  done.  It  has  been  done  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  the  wholly  bipar- 
tisan Ives  joint  legislative  committee  suc- 
ceeded, throughout  an  8-year  period,  in 
studying,  rejecting,  and  recommending  legis- 
lation without  Internal  dissent,  and  did  so 
with  the  acclaim  of  both  Industry  and  labor. 
Some  of  the  committee's  most  effective  work 
was  done  during  a  period  when  the  Repub- 
lican Party  controlled  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  and  the  governor  was  a  Demo- 
crat. To  cite  one  example,  the  chairman  of 
the  conunlttee.  a  Republican,  experienced  no 
difficulty  In  discussing,  and  later  devising,  a 
legislative  program  in  collaboration  witii  the 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  State's  labor 
board.  It  would  not  be  as  easy  to  do  the 
sanae  thing  successfully  In  the  Washington 
spotlight.  But  that  Is  no  reason  for  avoiding 
the  attempt.  A  coincidence  should  encour- 
age the  attempt.  Two  of  the  men  who  worked 
together  In  the  Empire  State  are  now  in 
Washington,  one  as  that  State's  new  Repub- 
lican Senator  and  the  other  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  What 
they  and  others  did  once,  they — and  others — 
can  try  to  do  again. 

But  the  effort,  if  It  Is  to  be  made,  cannot 
be  long  delayed.  The  patience  of  the  public 
is  growing  short.  It  will  disappear  altogether 
If  a  new  wave  of  strikes  descends  upon  the 
country.  Careful,  objective  study  will  be 
needed  before  wise  legislation  can  be  passed, 
but  that  study  must  end  before  the  trees  are 
green.  While  we  cannot  afford  to  legislate 
as  soon  as  January,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  July. 


Farm  Practices  Influencinf  the  Incidence 
of  Multiple  Sderom 
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or 


HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1947 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanlmou.s  consent  that 
there  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  entitled  "Farm  Prac- 
tices Influencing  the  Incidence  of  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis,"  by  Dr.  James  Asa  Shield, 
who  is  assistant  professor  of  neuropsy- 
chiatry at  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  address  was  delivered  on 
November  7.  1946.  at  the  convention  of 
the  Southern  Medical  Association,  at 
Miami,  Pla.,  and  is  a  discussion  of  de- 
generative diseases  resulting  from  the 
continued  use  of  chemical  fertiliaers  on 
the  soil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Man's  kinship  with  and  dependence  tipon 
the  sou  are  expressed  by  Dr.  V.  G.  Slmko- 


In  addition  to  the  benefit  from  Irrigation, 
the   Missouri -Sour  is   will   supply   municipal 


unanimous  consent  to  nave  pnntea  m  tne 
Appendix   of   the   Record   an   editorial 


evltable,   during   a   war.    but   a   democratK 
government  cannot  afford  to  play  a  similar 
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Tltch,'  "Go  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  and  rich 
clvUlzatlon  in  Asia  Minor.  Northern  Africa, 
or  elsewhere.  Look  at  the  unpeopled  val- 
leys, at  the  dead  and  buried  cities,  and  you 
can  decipher  there  the  promise  and  the 
prophecy  that  the  law  of  soU  exhaustion 
holds  In  store  for  aU  of  us  *  *  *  depleted 
of  humus  by  constant  cropping,  land  could 
no  longer  reward  labor  and  support  life,  so 
the  people  abandoned  It.  Deserted,  it  be- 
came a  desert;  the  light  soil  was  washed  by 
the  rain,  and  blown  around  by  the  shifting 
winds." 

In  the  occurrence  of  multiple  sclerosis  In 
Germany.  England.  Northern  Europe  In  gen- 
eral, and  the  United  States,  where  large 
amounts  of  Inorganic,  Incomplete  chemical 
fertilizers  are  used  by  farmers,  in  contrast 
to  the  absence  of  multiple  sclerosis  in  China, 
Japan,  and  India  where  natural  fertilizers  or 
manures  are  used,  nature  presents  us  with  a 
challenging  fact. 

Farm  t»-actlces  which  Influence  the  total 
quality  of  the  crop  and.  In  turn,  the  quality 
of  man's  food  are  the  concern  of  this  paper. 
Thus,  the  soU  as  a  source  of  man's  food, 
especially  the  trace  elements,  becomes  the 
physician's  problem.  The  doctor  must  de- 
mand that  the  agriculturist  produce  a  food 
that  win  meet  the  multiple  protoplasmic 
needs  for  optimal  growth,  development,  and 
function.  Prescribing  a  good  diet  Is  not 
enough.  There  Is  a  very  wide  variation  In 
the  composition  of  fruits,  vegetables,  grains 
and  meat,  milk  and  eggs,  when  produced  on 
different  soils.  In  different  sections  of  the 
country,  on  different  farms,  or  even  on  dif- 
ferent fields  of  the  same  farm.  The  Peck- 
ham  Pioneer  Health  Service  Centre  In  Elng- 
land  discovered  that  feeding  families  in  the 
center  with  ordinary,  so-called  balanced  food 
diet  brought  from  a  shop  was  not  enough. 
They  were  forced  to  grow  the  food  themselves 
and  to  use  not  new  methods,  but  %txe  ancient 
method  of  returning  waste  to  the  soil.  Man's 
interfwence  with  the  perfect  balance  be- 
tween the  nattiral  processes  of  growth  and 
decay  may  be  largely  responsible  for  the 
predicament  of  our  malnutrition,  in  spite  of 
adequate  diet  by  the  present  standards. 

A  fertility  that  is  optimal  for  the  produc- 
tion of  nutritional  foods  depends  not  only 
upon  various  elements,  humus,  physical 
structure,  tillage,  moisture,  sunlight,  but  also 
upon  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  soil.  Micro- 
organisms play  an  important  part  in  making 
air  nitrogen  available  to  plants  and  In  the 
decomposition  of  humus.  Mycoorhlzal  fungi 
surround  rootlets  and  stimulate  metabolism 
as  a  living  fungtos  bridge  which  connects  soil 
and  sap.* 

In  this  discussion  our  Interest  centers  in 
deficiency  in  the  trace  elements  (Iron,  cobalt, 
copper,  Elnc,  chlorine,  sodium,  magnesium, 
manganese,  sulphur,  sliver,  boron,  nickel, 
aluminum,  arsenic,  fluorine.  Iodine)— all 
protoplasmic  needs  known  and  unknown 
that  are  influenced  by  farm  practices.  Tlie 
soil  la  being  depleted  of  Its  fertility  by  large 
urban  (Mpulatlons  and  Industries.  The 
maintenance  of  fertility  is  a  farmer's  prob- 
lem, but  the  food  that  the  American  people 
consume  Is  everyone's  problem.  Farm  prac- 
tices must  protect  and  maintain  this  fertility 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  buy  foods 
that  have  the  capacity  to  give  optimal  nutri- 
ment to  our  bodies. 

The  soil  of  England  was  being  depleted  In 
1836  when  Carswell'  first  noted  a  multiple 
sclerotic  pons  and  cord,  as  an  interesting 
neurological  specimen.    The  soils  of  France 


>  Slmkovltch.  Vladimir  A.:  Hay  and  History, 
Rome's  Fall.  Reconsidered  from  an  Under- 
standing of  Jesus  and  Other  Historical 
Studies,  p.  161.  New  York:  The  MacmlUan 
Co..  1921. 

*  Howard,  Sir  Albert :  An  Agrlctiltural  Testa- 
ment.    Oxford  University  Press,  1940. 

*Carswell,  Robert:  Pathological  Anatomy. 
Illustrations  of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Dis- 
ease.   London:  Longman  (et  al.),  1838. 


were  being  depleted  to  1839  when  Crevellhler « 
described  the  neuropathology  of  multiple 
sclerosis  and  gave  two  case  histories.  A  few 
years  later  in  Prance.  Charcot '  gave  us  a 
description  of  the  clinical  and  pathological 
pictures  of  multiple  sclerosis.  The  soU  of 
Germany  was  being  depleted  In  1840  when  a 
chemist  roughly  "analyzed  a  human  body."' 
He  found  calcium,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
potassium  In  addition  to  water.  His  crude 
methods  showed  the  same  elements  were 
present  qualitatively  In  plants  and  animals, 
and  he  concluded  that  as  long  as  these  ele- 
ments were  replaced  in  the  soil  in  generous 
quantities,  neither  plants  nor  people  would 
stiff er  from  malnutrition. 

Thus,  we  see  that  multiple  sclerosis,  de- 
pletion of  soil,  and  the  Introduction  of  Inor- 
ganic chemicals  as  a  treatment  for  the  soU 
were  all  Introduced  to  man  between  the 
years  of  1836  and  1840. 

A  century  ago  the  prevailing  practice  In 
agriculture  was  to  take  from  the  soU  with- 
out adequate  replacement  of  Its  store  of 
minerals  and  humue.  Cropping  had  be- 
come so  Intense  In  Germany,  France,  and 
England  that  nature  could  not  replenish  the 
soil.  The  natural  i>roces6  of  laying  down  top 
soil  was  too  slow.  The  introduction  of  Inor- 
ganic chemicals  resulted  in  quantity  produc- 
tion of  food.  The  incompleteness  of  the 
chemicals  used,  and  their  tendency  to  ac- 
centuate incipient  deficiencies  of  certain 
other  elements  In  the  soil,  is  now  being  rec- 
ognized by  agrlculttiral  research.^ 

There  have  been  many  suggested  causes 
for  multiple  sclerosis,  but  there  has  been  no 
proven  etiological  factor  to  explain  its  Inci- 
dence. Pathologically.  It  Is  a  demyelinatlng 
disease,  and  there  Is  some  agreement  that 
the  acute  lesions  are  characterized  by  perl- 
vascular  Infiltration,  edema,  and  local  glial 
proliferation.^  producing  the  coming  and 
going  of  symptoms,  exacerbation  of  the  old 
and  appearance  of  the  new,  resulting  In  a 
chronic  degeneration  of  the  nerve  paren- 
ch3mrMi. 

My  observation  has  been  In  agreement  with 
other  neurologists  In  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions that  precipitate  and  Influence  exacer- 
bation of  this  illness,  namely,  pregnancy. 
Infections.  Inorganic  chemicals,  trauma, 
strains  and  stresses,  exposure,  vaccines,  mar- 
riage, emotional  upsets,  lumbar  punctures, 
anjl  gross  dietary  restrictions.  There  Is  one 
common  feature  In  all  of  the  various  things 
which  precipitate  the  attack.  Increased  de- 
mand on  the  human  body.  It  follows  that 
these  factors  can  only  precipitate  the  Illness 
In  Individuals  who  are  vulnerable.  The  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  the  Incidence  points 
out  those  who  are  relatively  protected  and 
those  who  are  candidates  for  multiple  sclero- 
sis when  hit  with  sufficient  force  by  a 
precipitating  factor, 

WHO  AkX  THK  VX7LNERABtKr 

Multiple  sclerosis,  thoutti  thought  by 
many  doctors  to  be  rare,  and  almost  un- 
heard of  by  the  public,  caused  1301  deaths 
In  the  United  States  In  1944  as  compared 
with   1361  deaths  from  tofantlle  paralysis 


♦  Cruvellhler,  J. :  Anatomic  Pathologique  du 
Corps  Humain,  ou  Descriptions  avec  Figures 
Lithographies  et  Calori^es  des  Dlverses  Alte- 
rations Merbldes  dont  le  Corps,  Humain  est 
Susceptible,  v.  3.     Paris:  J.  B.  Ballliere,  1942. 

» Charcot.  J.  M. :  Hlstologie  de  la  Sci^roee 
en  Plaques.  Gaz.  d.  H6p.,  v.  41,  pp.  554,  557, 
556.     1868. 

•Yerkes,  A.  P.:  Soil — A  Foundation  of 
Health.  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 1946. 

■  Auchter,  E.  C:  Report  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Agricultural  Research,  1943,  pp.  2-3. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

» Putnam,  Tracy  J.:  A  Multiple  Sclerosis 
and  Encephalomyelitis.  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  v.  19.  p.  310, 
(May)  1943. 


and  2.045  deaths  from  pernicious 
Multiple  sclerosis  Is  both  less  reoogalaed  by 
the  physician  and  more  crlppUng  to  the 
patient  than  Infantile  paralysis.  In  the 
New  York  City  area  In  the  first  46.875  selec- 
tees examined.  29  were  found  to  have  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  while  734  had  tuberculosis, 
170  had  diabetes,  and  8  had  pernicious  ane- 
mia. During  1933  a  study  of  chronic  ill- 
nesses in  113  New  York  hospitals  revealed 
1.050  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  and  551 
cases  of  pernicious  anemia  among  a  total 
of  573.623  cases.  A  survey  In  Swltaer- 
land  disclosed  36  multiple  sclerosis  cases  per 
100.0C0.  In  one  locality  there  were  70  per 
100.000.  A  surrey  In  England  and  Wales 
showed  16  per  100,000. '• 

In  order  that  we  might  have  a  better  con- 
cept of  the  Incidence  of  multiple  sclerosis 
In  the  United  States.  I  obtained,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  the  statistics  on 
the  number  of  deaths  that  occurred  In  each 
State  during  the  year  of  1944.  I  also  ob- 
tained this  dsta  on  InfanUle  paralysis  and 
pernicious  anemia  during  the  same  year 
for  comparison. 

There  Is  the  high  urban  and  low  rtiral 
Incidence  of  the  disease.  Contrary  to  the 
general  Impression,  It  Is  shown  that  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  Is  not  rare  In  the  Southern 
States.  I  believe  there  Is  a  tendency  for 
the  prevalence  of  multiple  sclerosis  to  be  In 
direct  ratio  with  the  number  of  neurologists 
In  the  respective  States.  I  hsve  seen  pa- 
tients from  every  Southern  State  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  There  figures  are  on  the 
low  side  due  to  diagnostic  error  and  Inter- 
current Infections  being  recorded  as  cause 
of  death  In  patients  with  multiple  scleroala. 

Multiple  sclerosis  could  nut  weU  be  a  de- 
ficiency disease  In  the  usual  concept.  The 
Chinese  caloric  Intake  Is  from  2,000  to  2,500 
per  day.  The  Chinese  diet  Is  deficient  In 
calcium.  In  vitamins,  proteins,  and  fats.  Yet 
the  Chinese  do  not  have  sclerosis  of  their 
nerves,  their  blood  vessels,  blockage  of  their 
veins,  or  hypertension.  They  do  not  have  kid- 
ney or  gall  stones.  They  have  limited  food 
supply,  but  this  food  is  better  suited  to  meet 
man's  body  needs  as  evidenced  by  the  absence 
of  degenerative  diseases,  to  spite  of  the  high 
Incidence  of  Infectious  diseases.  Their  lim- 
ited supply  of  food  Is  grown  by  farmers  who 
do  not  use  toorganlc  chemicals  which.  In  the 
light  of  present  knowledge,  tend  to  disturb 
the  chemical  balance  of  the  soil  and,  In  turn, 
to  disturb  the  mtoeral  and  chemical  content 
of  the  crops  and.  thus,  affect  the  health  of 
the  animals  that  feed  on  the  crops.  The 
Chinese  do  not  have  multiple  sclerosis. 

What  evidence  Is  there  that  the  absence  or 
Insufflclency  of  trace  elements  afl^ts  plants 
and  animals?  Beeson  "  writes,  "The  recent 
Increase  of  Interest  In  the  distribution  of  nu- 
tritional trouble  In  plants  and  animals  la 
a  natural  sequence  to  the  earlier  work  of 
diagnosing  and  classifying  these  troubles  and 
their  symptoms."  He  gives  three  United 
States  maps:  first,  of  the  occurrence  of  boron 
and  manganese  deficiencies  in  plsnts;  sec- 
ond, of  the  occurrence  of  copper.  Iron,  mag- 
nesium, and  dnc  deficiencies  In  plants;  and 
third,  of  the  occurrence  of  mineral  nutri- 
tional diseases  In  animals,  namely,  cobalt, 
copper,  and  iron  causing  nutritional  anemias, 
calcium  and  phosphortis  causing  bone  dis- 
eases, selenium  toxicity  and  grass  tetany. 

The  1943  report  of  the  Administrator  of 
Agricultural  Research '  discussed  the  soil- 
plant  nutritional  relationship.  "Cattle  In 
areas   where   cobalt   Is   deficient    to    native 


i 


"Statistics  obtained  through  courtesy  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Public  Health. 

'"Statistics  obtained  from  the  Assoclstlon 
for  Advancement  of  Research  of  Multiple 
Sclerosis. 

"Beeson,  Kenneth  C:  The  Oeeurrenee  of 
Mineral  Nutritional  Disease  of  Plants  and 
Animals  In  the  United  States.  Soil  Science, 
v.  60.  No.  1,  (July)  1945. 
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controls  the  mottle-leaf  disease  for  a  period 
of  several  years."  " 

Compoeu  of  vegetable  matters  and  animal 
manure  contain  all  of  the  known  elements 
contained  In  the  human  cell  and  likely  many 
other  factors  needed  by  the  human  cell  that 
are  as  yet  unknown  to  the  biochemist. 
Thus,  natural  manures  have  the  potential 
capacity  to  give  to  the  depleting  soils  a  com- 
plete fertilizer,  while  the  chemical  fertilizer 
Is  an  incomplete  food  supply  for  the  plant 
and  will  continue  to  be  until  we  perfect 
and  advance  our  knowledge  of  microblochem* 
Istry.  Therefore,  full  quality  food  cnn  only 
be  raised  on  virgin  soil  and  on  soil  that  hiis 
been  replenished  by  the  refuse  from  all  of  Its 
produce,  both  plant  refuse  and  animal  refuse. 

The  natural  phenomenon  that  nature  has 
presented  for  us  of  multiple  scleroels'  occur- 
ring here  and  not  there,  of  its  occurrence 
(jnly  in  places  where  Incomplete,  commer* 
cial  fertlllMrs  ars  used  In  farm  practices, 
presenu  for  our  eonsideratioii  an  experiment 
that  has  been  carried  on  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  Ttie  subjects  and  potential  subjects 
run  Into  the  millions.  Iniorder  that  we 
may  have  a  limit  to  our  geographle  reeearch, 
let  us  again  take  Chlnn.  which  hns  an  esti- 
mated population  of  4&O.UOO,000  people  ntid 
IS  M-percent  rural,  and  Oerittftny,  which,  as 
greater  Clermany,  had  an  MtUmated  popula- 
tion of  70,000.000  people,  with  a  rural  per- 
centage much  smnller  than  China  but  which 
cannot  be  ascertained  exnctly,  The  tltne  fit- 
ment In  this  experiment  gcies  back  a  cen- 
tury. I  do  not  think  statisticians  could 
queetlon  the  number  nor  tba  time  of  this 
experiment,  The  Chinese  farmer  uses 
natural  manure  to  prodttc*  his  food:  the 
Oerman  farmer  uses  Inorganic  chemical  fer- 
tilizer to  produce  his  food 

In  IMO.  von  Lleblg  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  applying  inorganic  miterial  to  the 
lands  as  fertilizer  to  replenish  the  depleted 
soil*  of  Germany.  This  practice  spread 
rapidly,  and  it  became  customary  to  apply 
mainly  nitrates,  pota*stum,  phoK|)hntuii,  niul 
lime  This  incomplete  fertiliter  provided  the 
major  needs  of  the  soil  but  overlooked  the 
minor  needs,  minor  though  gqually  vital  to 
the  soil.  On  ths  other  hand,  in  China  the 
agricultural  practice  of  intensined  farming 
demanded  that  the  depletion  of  these  s(jI1s  be 
prevented,  for  centuries  the  Chinese  have 
returned  to  the  Innd  the  refuse  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  and  the  manures  of  animals 
including  man.  In  Oermany  before  the  war, 
multiple  pclerosls  was  second  only  to  syphilis 
in  csusing  pathology  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  Cl.ina  multiple  sclerosis  Is  such  a  rarity 
that  authorlilee,  such  m  Hnnpper  and  others, 
state  that  It  is  nonexistent. 

Where  soils  are  depleted  Of  certain  min- 
erals, biologists  tsll  us  of  dsflciency  disease 
In  plants,  and  they  have  (tund  that  very 
small  amounts  of  the  proper  minerals  added 
to  the  Roil  will  eliminate  the  deficiency  dis* 
siM.  For  Instance,  in  New  Zealand  there 
WM  a  soil  dsficiency  of  cobalt  tn  the  grasses 
that  made  tbt  pasture,  which  tn  turn  caused 
the  sheep  to  become  paralysed.  The  applica- 
tion of  S  or  4  pounds  of  oobult  per  acre  pre- 
vented the  deAciency  of  the  ursss  and  slim- 
Inatsd  the  bush  paralysis  in  the  sheep. 

In  spite  of  our  prtacnt  knowtedgs  of 
chemistry  and  of  ghtmleal  fertilizer,  we  have 
not  developed  a  technique  to  determine  the 
minute  traces  of  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  boron, 
line,  chlorine,  sodium,  magnesium,  manga- 
nsse,  sulfur,  and  perhaps  many  other  chem- 
ical substances,  thiit  are  needed  by  plants. 
It  is  trus  that  plants  can  grow  without  these 
traos  elements,  but  in  order  fbr  them  to  give 
a  complete  optimal  diet  to  tbe  animals  that 
fsed  on  them,  they  must  be  |rown  on  a  soil 
that  la  A  eompletely  fertUt  soil,    Until  we 
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develop  further  knowledge  of  soil  and  plant 
chemistry,  reliance  can  be  placed  only  In 
the  natural  manures  that  give  a  more  com- 
plete and  balanced  fertilization. 

IN  SUMMAIT 

We  have  a  story  of  depleted  soil,  soil  that 
man  in  the  western  world  has  attempted 
to  correct  by  the  use  of  a  few  chemicals. 
These  chemicals  are  Inadequate  to  meet  ths 
full  needs  of  plants  and  animals  as  they  rep- 
resent only  a  few  of  the  protoplasm's  min- 
eral needs.  These  chemicals  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  disturb  the  mineral  balance  and 
the  natural  fauna  and  flora  of  the  soil. 
People  whose  food  comes  from  soils  fertlllied 
with  chemicals  appear  to  have  more  degen- 
erative diseases,  more  vascular  diseases. 
Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  dsgsneratlve  dissass. 
Its  clinical  characteristic  of  acute  or  subacute 
onset,  with  symptoms  that  Improve  or  dis- 
appear, poinu  to  Involvement  of  the  circula- 
tion. 

People  who  are  fed  on  food  produced  by 
Incomplete,  Inorganic  fertlltiers  appear  to  be 
more  liable  to  circulatory  disease,  mors  lia- 
ble to  central  nerv«)Us  system  circulatory  dis- 
ease, n-ore  liable  to  vascular  constrictions 
and  dilntntions,  more  liable  to  perivascular 
Infiltration  and  to  edema  tn  their  nervous 
systems  and  local  glial  proliferation,  due  to 
diaturbed  mUieral  balance  In  their  bodies 
and  their  bUxKl  streami.  Therefore,  when 
greater  d^nmrids  (the  precipitating  factorg 
of  multiple  sclerosis)  are  put  on  their  vul- 
nerable txidies,  these  people  develop  the  syn- 
drome of  multiple  scleroels. 

The  conclusion,  thus,  is  indicated  tha  the 
Incomplete  fertilization  program  carried  on 
In  Oermany,  Ihglnnd,  lurope.  and  the  United 
Slates  Is  contributing  largely  to  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  quality  of  the  diet,  with  de- 
ficiency of  trace  elements  and  unknown  fac- 
tors, contributing  to  and  being  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  preeence  of  multiple  scle- 
rosis in  what  appears  to  be  ever-lnereaslng 
Incidence  in  the  occidental  world.  It  Is  also 
Indicated  that  the  use  of  complete  and  nat- 
uriil  manures  In  the  oriental  world  may  b« 
the  factor  tn  producing  a  more  adequaU  diet, 
thus,  explaining  the  orient's  freedom  from 
multiple  McleroNis  and  soms  of  ths  othsr 
degenerative  diseases,       ^ 
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1XTEN8I0N  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINOToN 

IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WedneidQv.  January  J5. 1947 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  Preildent,  I 
ai»k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Apprndix  of  the  Recoho  itn  addreig 
dallvered  by  A.  L,  Hager,  Chairman.  Xn- 
tornatlonal  Salmon  Ft«herlrx  Comrntn- 
xlon.  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pnoifli-  Norih- 
wrsi  Trade  AiMoclatlon  held  in  Vancou- 
ver, British  Columbia,  on  November  26, 
1940, 

There  btlni  no  objection,  the  addreia 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao. 
ai  foUowa: 

The  International  Faolflo  Salmon  Flahtrlea 
Commission  has  Just  completed  its  field  sea- 
win  for  1046,  This  year  has  been  an  impor- 
tant one  for  the  Oommlssion  It  is  the  year 
In  which  the  very  serltius  obstruction  at  Nsll'i 
Oats  haa  been  permanently  removed,  The 
•tretch  ul  dimcult  water  fouiMl  at  Brldfe 
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River  Rapids  has  been  similarly  eliminated 
and  now,  for  the  first  time  In  history,  we  are 
assured  that  the  runs  of  sockeye  salmon  are 
able  to  pass  up  the  main  Eraser  River  with- 
out delay. 

The  year  1946  has  further  significance  to 
the  salmon  Industry  for  it  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  regulation  of  the  sockeye  fishery  of 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Fraser  River  by  an 
International  Commission.  The  terms  of  the 
treaty  required  8  years  of  Investigation  pre- 
liminary to  the  actual  regulation  of  the  fish- 
ery. During  those  8  years  much  was  accom- 
plished In  gaining  a  fundamental  concept  of 
the  problem  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Fish 
were  tagged  at  various  places  along  the  route 
of  migration  and  times  of  passage  of  the  var- 
ious runs  through  the  fishery  were  estab- 
lished. As  a  result  of  extensive  tagging  oper- 
ations at  Hell's  Oitte  the  disastrous  blockade 
was  brought  to  light.  Other  work  has  cov 
•red  the  spawning  grounds,  the  Indian  fish- 
ery, the  commercial  Industry  and  Its  history; 
all  of  which  are  building  toward  a  real  under- 
standing of  our  probl^'m  of  lohabltliaiing  ths 
sockeye  salmon  nshery. 

The  sockeye  nalmon  of  the  Fraaer  River 
pass  through  the  waters  of  Juan  de  Fuea 
Strait,  Puget  Sound  and  the  Oulf  of  Oenrgia, 
and  many  are  taken  by  the  very  Intensive 
United  Statei  and  Canadian  fishery,  In 
1013  these  waters  produced  over  2.000,000 
cases  of  sockeye  salmon  of  the  highest  quat- 
Ity.  Thu  waa  one  of  the  largest  runs  of 
salmon  ever  tt)  enter  any  river,  and  Its  failure 
to  return  tn  Its  cyds  year  of  1017  and  its 
continued  small  ytsid  hsve  llterslly  meant 
disaster  to  the  salmon  Industry  of  this  area. 
It  was  to  restore  this  valuable  nshery  to  its 
former  greatnes*  that  spurred  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  toward  International 
cooperation. 

Thi  sockeye  treaty  Was  finally  ratified  In 
1037  and  the  Commission  was  created  to  re- 
build this  lost  resourcs.  Ths  very  essence 
of  the  treaty  It  to  restore  this  fishery  to  Its 
former  level  of  production  In  as  short  a  time 
as  pussibls  and  that,  gentlemen.  Is  the  real 
purpose  around  which  ths  activities  and 
policies  of  ths  Commission  are  centered. 

The  Fraser  River  watershed  covers  some 
81,000  square  mites.  The  sockeye  spawning 
areas  located  throughout  this  system  are 
Invariably  trlbutarlce  of  lakes,  for  peculiar 
to  the  life  history  of  the  sockeye  salmon, 
the  young  must  spend  at  least  1  ysar  in  a 
laks  bsfore  going  to  ssa.  Most  of  these 
spawning  areas  are  tn  the  most  prlmitlvs 
rsglons;  In  the  tributaries  of  Stuart  Laks 
and  lakes  bsyond,  soms  800  mtlss  from  salt 
water;  in  the  Bowron  area,  where  observers 
are  constantly  harassed  by  grtzsly  bears;  In 
the  Chtlko  area,  over  50  miles  by  rough  wsgon 
road  to  the  nearest  telephone  or  post  ofHce. 
The  observers  make  long,  tedious  trips  to 
cover  the  spawning  grounds  to  obtain  ths 
Information  su  nscessary  to  gage  the  suo- 
cass  of  regulation. 

Thete  sams  msn  havs  to  make  frequent 
contacts  with  the  Indians  to  keep  a  close 
watch  over  the  places  of  fishing  and  the 
numbers  of  soeksys  each  family  takes.  I 
msntton  this  so  thst  you  can  visunltie  condi- 
tions which  ws  are  up  against  in  order  to 
collect  the  Information  for  each  season's 
work. 

I  havs  pointed  out  that  the  primary  duty 
of  the  Commission  is  to  rebuild  the  fishery: 
but  before  thli  could  be  done,  It  was  first 
necsaaary  to  determine  the  real  cause  fur  the 
failure  of  the  runs  of  aoekeye  salmon  to 
maintain  theniselvei.  Through  extensive 
tagging  programs,  one  of  the  principal 
•ouroes  of  trouble  wan  foun-l  to  b«  st  Hell's 
Oate,  It  was  ounduaively  shown  that  a  moat 
Mrloui  blockade  existed  there  betwpsn  the 
water  Uveli  of  8fl  and  40  faai;  that  (requeiiily 
hugt  tosses  oeeurred  there;  and  thitt  the 
eonditiunii  for  paaaage  v^ere  unusually  suih 
aa  to  kill  off  the  valuable  up-rlver  raeei. 
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Huge  runs,  like  that  to  the  Quesnel  area, 
have  been  virtually  exterminated  by  this  and 
other  blockades  upstream.  To  proceed  with 
rehabilitation  without  first  correcting  the 
causes  for  the  decline  would  have  betn  folly. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  elimination 
of  the  Hell's  Gate  blockade  was  an  essential 
step  toward  rehabillution  of  the  runs. 

Hell's  Gate  is  located  In  the  very  heart 
of  the  Fraser  Canyon,  about  130  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  this  point  rail- 
roads pass  on  either  side  as  well  as  com- 
munication lines  with  the  East.  The  can- 
yon at  this  point  U  only  100  feet  acroas. 
with  sheer  rock  walls  on  either  side.  To 
remove  rock  or  blast  channels  blindly  would 
only  have  made  conditions  worse  for  the 
fUh. 

Before  any  pinns  could  be  formulated,  a 
deuiled  engineering  study  was  made  of  this 
stretch  of  water.  After  montlui  of  experi- 
menting with  a  seals  roodsl  constructed  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  flshwsys  of 
an  entirely  new  demgn  were  tested  and  found 
to  meet  our  requirements.  Vertical  baffles, 
Instead  of  ths  common  hortaontal  supa,  re- 
duced the  current  from  the  26  feet  per  sec- 
ond found  in  the  river  to  If^  feet  per  sec- 
ond In  the  flshways. 

At  the  same  tims  thst  structurM  were 
being  deslunrd  for  Hell's  Oute,  studies  were 
made  at  Bridge  ftlver  Kaplda.  Fsrwell  Can- 
yon, and  at  other  suspected  obstructions  to 
salmon.  In  1044.  $2,000,000  was  made  avail- 
able by  the  United  Statee  and  Canada  to 
eliminate  all  known  areas  of  difficult  passage. 
At  the  end  of  the  6-year  progrnm  that  has 
been  outlined  by  the  Commission,  sockeye 
will  be  able  to  ascend  to  spawn  without 
danger  of  delay  or  loes. 

After  studying  the  operation  of  the  nearly 
completed  flshways  at  Hell's  Oats  and  at 
Bridge  River  Rapids.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
tell  you  that  research  conducted  this  year 
shows  without  doubt  that  the  fish  have  been 
able  to  aacend  easily  and  without  delay  dur- 
ing the  levels  at  which  fish  were  formerly 
blocked. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  to  all  ut  you  that 
the  fishways  at  Hell's  Oate  functioned  per- 
fectly at  the  water  suges  for  which  they 
were  designed.  They  have  eliminated  the 
very  serious  obstruction  at  the  26-  to  40-foot 
levels  which  we  knew  conclusively  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  causes  for  the  present  de- 
pleted condition  of  the  fishery.  Ths  Com- 
mission was  fully  aware  that  a  few  fiah  might 
be  temporarily  delayed  at  certain  levels  bs- 
low  26  feet.  We  know  that  there  are  stages 
above  40  feet  that  cause  difficulty.  Steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  clear  the  canyon  at 
theae  other  levels. 

We  are  carefully  watching  tor  other 
stretches  of  water  which  might  delay  the 
migration  of  mekty  salmon  to  their  spawn- 
ing grounds,  This  year  one  such  area  waa 
found  at  China  Bar— about  a  mile  above  the 
gate.  Here  the  fish  were  experiencing  real 
difficulty  In  ascending  ths  rapids  during  the 
height  of  the  South  Ttiompson  run  and  the 
Commission  took  Immediate  steps  to  blast 
out  a  temporary  channel  so  that  the  fish 
were  able  to  continue  their  Journey  up- 
stream. 

We  were  not  eo  fortunate  hi  clearing  an 
obstruction  In  ths  South  Thomps(m  River 
which,  because  of  the  extremely  tow  water, 
afTectrd  the  latter  part  of  the  South  Thomp- 
son run.  A  fork  crsw  was  rushed  Into  this 
area  and  a  temporary  channel  cut,  aa  soon 
is  ths  block  was  discovered,  but  It  Is  known 
that  a  few  of  the  weaker  fish  failed  to  get 
through.  A  detailed  study  of  thU  area  will 
be  made  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  fur- 
ther loss  of  fish, 

I  believe  this  It  a  good  time  to  review  the 
refulattons  which  were  prescribed  by  the 
Oommlsaion  in  1640,  It  ohould  be  kept  In 
mind  tliat  the  members  of  the  Comntisslon 
are  striving  toward  a  ilngle  aim;  to  restore 


the  sockeye  salmon  fishery  of  the  Frs 
River  and  adjacent  vaters  to  iu  former 
as  soon  as  possible.  Therefore,  when  regu- 
lations for  the  1946  season  were  first  con- 
sidered, the  problem  was  not  "How  many 
fish  could  be  taken  from  this  year's  run." 
but  rather.  "What  are  the  sises  of  the  de- 
pleted uprlver  races  and  how  best  can  they 
be  protected  while  going  through  the  com- 
mercial fishing  areas?"  ThU  follows  closely 
the  Intent  of  the  treaty  to  rebuild  the  fishery. 

The  staff  of  the  Commission  has  made  a 
detailed  study  of  the  cycle  runs  of  IMS  and 
1042  and  complete  records  of  the  catches  and 
spawning  for  theee  years  are  available.  When 
the  time  came  to  conalder  the  1040  regula- 
tions this  inlormation  was  carefully  weighed 
and  regulations  were  drawn  up  which  would 
allow  the  early  up-rlver  rune— thoee  which 
had  been  hardest  hit  by  conditions  at  the 
Gate— complete  protection,  while  the  great 
run  to  the  South  Thompson  could  t>e  heavily 
and  prontably  nnhed  Therefore,  after  con- 
siderable discussion  with  the  advisory  board 
and  the  staff,  July  26  was  set  as  the  openiig 
date  for  the  fishery  in  the  United  States  stul 
Books  waters  snd  August  B  (2  weeks  later), 
for  the  Kraser  Hlver  area 

The  extent  and  the  progress  of  the  run 
Is  etill  fresh  tn  the  minds  of  many  uf  you. 
True  to  prediction  of  the  Oommission.  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  great  runs  passing 
through  before  the  fishery  ofMned.  It  was 
found  that  the  first  3  weeks  of  fishing  were 
mediocre  and  It  was  not  until  August  86  to 
30  for  the  United  States  and  after  September 
4  in  Canada  that  the  ex|)ected  South  Thomp- 
son River  run  hit.  The  run  was  large  and 
concentrated  and  tbe  Indtutry  on  tbe  whole 
did  very  well. 

Now  came  a  most  dUBcult  problem  fbr  ttad 
OommlMion— adequate  eecapement  had  to  be 
assured  and  sometime  during  the  season  the 
fishery  had  to  be  cloeed  to  allow  eufflclent 
fish  to  ascend  ths  river.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  guides  to  measure  the  relative  siae 
of  the  run  were  put  to  practical  use  tn  regu- 
lation, and  frankly  many  aleepleae  nights 
were  spent  pondering  the  declatocte  which 
had  to  be  made. 

The  progreas  of  the  fishery  from  Cape  Flat- 
tery to  Miaslon  on  the  Fraser  River  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  staff  which  collected  records 
of  ths  total  catch  and  the  catch  of  each  boat 
In  each  area.  The  Oommiaalon  knew  at  all 
times  during  the  season  the  total  number  of 
sockeye  that  had  been  taken  within  less  than 
24  hours  after  the  fish  were  landed,  The 
volume  of  the  escapement  to  the  spawnlnf 
grounds  waa  closely  watched  through  the 
dally  catches  of  the  Commission's  biologisu 
at  Hell's  Oste,  Comparison  of  these  meaa- 
ures  of  the  1840  run  with  similar  records  from 
1042  enabled  us  to  maintain  a  constant  watch 
c>f  the  relative  sIbm  of  tbe  1046  and  1843 
runs. 

As  the  fishing  aeason  unfolded  these  meaa- 
ures  of  abundance  were  closely  watched  by 
member*  of  the  Commission.  On  September 
9  and  September  7  the  Commission  mst  at 
Bellingham  to  review  the  most  significant 
aspects  of  the  run.  Later,  on  September  91, 
the  Commission  met  and  learned  that,  first, 
the  Canadian  catch  had  exceeded  the  United 
Statea  catch  and  to  carry  out  provisions  of 
article  VII  of  the  treaty,  fishing  must  be 
dossd  Immediately:  Secondly,  few  ash  had 
yet  arrived  at  Hell's  Oate:  and  finally,  the 
catch  Indicated  that  the  run  this  year  to  the 
South  Thompson  was  slightly  smaller  than 
that  of  1849,  It  was  Imperative  that  the 
fisheries  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  be  closed  immediately, 

Term*  of  the  treaty  do  not  permit  the  Oom- 
miaalon to  open  or  eloee  the  fishery.  The 
Oommlsstun  muat  recommend  to  the  iute 
of  Washington  aud  to  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada Its  desires:  and  It  takes  time  to  put  a 
eloeure  into  effect— 41  hours  tisualty. 
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Wbtn  Um  elraur*  bvMmt 
OiBa^iMl  Mich  0i«Md*d  th« 
W,  MI.47S  loektyt. 

iiiUBt  nffUfM  on  th«  tM4 
lh«     Initfii     HtatM     tonk 
Ih  4.300.370.  mnklnii  ■  UiUI 
•ockeyt.    W«  And  thiit  in  IMfl  C» 
M  ptrcvnt  of  th«  toul  Mtch  whi 
It  oaucht  flS  p«rctnt.    Furthrr.  In 
tout    United   RUtM   mtch    wm   06 
mar*  th»n  in   iB4a     Tht  toUl  t( 
«M  MS  330  nth  IrM  than  (or  l»4'J 
to  point  ( ul  that  actuiUly  in  1944 
binffd  tfltjrt  at  tb«  two  counuiM 
•61.  nvarljr  on*  million  man  Hah 
July  aft  Mid  Hcptrmbrr  36  thnn  In 
nf  time  m  t»49     It  ha* 
ifui  Kvaaon  for  the  Indu^tr) 

Now  romM  the  moet  Important 
tbe   year'a  ftctlvitlee— the   rnulU 
July  closure  to  protect  the  early 
depleted  rune  of  ftah.    From 
numbem  of  apcwnera  Icund  In 
areea   the   protected   rncm   have 
ereaeee  far  beyond  anticipation 
pleaaant  aurprta4>  when  our 
matea  ahowed  that  the  1944 
the   up-rivcr   apawnlnf   area* 
five  ttmeti  itreater  than  that  fouiv  I 
Here  arf  eome  typlral  fxamplea: 
with  1943,  Bowron  River  Increaaed 
to  7.900:   Raft  Rlvrr  from  490  to 
mour  River  from  1  980  to  3.500 
from   33.000   to  70.000;    StellaJiu 
4I.000  to  360000:   even   the 
where  no  Aah  were  found  In   1 
leaat  M  (lah  In  1946. 

Or.ly   the  runs   to   the  Stuart 
failed  to  show  an  Increase.     The 
nci*'  known      Thia  run  paiupa  t 
Oate    between   June    19    and   Jul) 
yaar  at  a  tun*  of  escrptionally  h 
We  have  found  In  our  aiudles  ev 
blorkad*  at  thsae  hl|h  levels,  but 
until  thU  year  that  the  water 
such  a  hlvh  atatfe  InnK  em  tigh  ao 
niflcant   rtama«r   wan   nrtuullv   fo 
(Uh  which  nnnlly  arrived  at  dtiiart 
■tarred  and  battered  and  ahowed 
of  dllBcultv  at  Hella  Oate 

Th*  Commiaelon  will  inatall 
hlih'level  (lahwaya  thu  winter  to 
ihia  dlinoulty  for  all  timr 

In   order   to   mrature   ih> 
r*KUlailnn«.   it   wsa  necessary   to 
many  Ash  escaped  th*  Asbery  th 
Mctnd   to   the   aouth    Thompson 
■pawn.    Althoiuch  it  is  atill  too  eari  ^ 
)uat  how  many  tiah  were  in  this 
men  are  attll   In  the  field)     the 
■ockeve  present  wn»  latsr    and  we 
•dent  that  it  haa  h*rn  uulBcirnt  to 
rettirn  of  ■  run  romparabi*  to 
WbMi  I  was  on  the  f  rounda  in  Oct« 
IlKNMands  of  (Uh  apnwnlnR  in  the 
Adams  Rivera,  and  in  the  ahuNw 
Most  of  tto*  ftsh  that  reached  the 
Ihrouch  the  Oaheiy  during  the 
of  Ssptcmber  26  to  October  14.    It 
fyinc  to  And  that  our  Judgnoeht 
Uon  has  allowed  sulBcient  nah  to 
th*  Aahcry  and  that  (ood  fUbing 
for  I960 

Before  closing.  1  would  like  to 
words  about  the  proapecu  for  the 
1M7.     After   examining    the 
catch  records  for  the  cycle  ytwn  of 
1939.  we  And   ourselves  confronte  1 
▼ery  serious  situation.     The  tota. 
1943  was  only  about  49.000  cases, 
one -thirteenth  the  pack  for  the 
Our  major  producing  areas  had 
Ilglble  spawning  stock;    the  Soutli 
son  with  10.000;  the  Chllko.  IS.OOO 
lake.  9.000— all  eztremelv  poor 
head  River,  with   iU  50.000  spawn 
tlcally  supported  the  entiie  fishen 
store  these  runs  to  a  profitable 
quire  that  sock  eye  Ashing  l>e 
minimum  in  1947. 
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I  b*ll*ve  that  th*  year  1046  marks  th*  aUrt 
toward  real  lucoeas  (or  r*habllltation  nf  th* 
aciekeye  Asherl**  of  th*  FUK*t  8ound>Prnaer 
River  area  Th*  patient  work  of  rebuilding 
th*  depleted  runa  haa  be«un  with  inrreaMs 
In  (IM  up*rtv*r  apnwning  of  from  two  to  Ave 
IteM  the  numbers  found  in  1943:  and  fur* 
thtr  continued  food  yield  from  th*  South 
Tboaipeon  run  la  aasursd  for  1960.  ThU  y*ar 
th*  water  levels  at  Mell'i  Oate  r*maln*d  In 
the  former  blocked  itaffe  thrnugbout  part  of 
July.  Augtiat,  and  to  8*ptenber  10.  If  th* 
(Uhwaya  had  not  been  operating  probably 
every  Aah  would  have  been  lost  and  the  In- 
creoaes  received  from  the  early  dosed  period 
would  not  have  materlaltaed.  I  repetit— the 
Ashways  at  Hell's  Oate  and  at  Bridge  River 
Rapids  functioned  perfectly  for  whnt  they 
wrr*  built  and  designed  to  accomplish. 

The  problem  of  an  cqtaal  division  of  th* 
•ockay*  cstch  each  year  deserves  full  consid* 
eratlon.  but  the  tim*  and  apace  at  my  dls< 
poAsl  are  Insdequate  for  covefage  of  the 
aubject 

The  ttory  of  the  natural  predators  of  th* 
Bockeye — snd  of  the  "human  pnedstora"— !■ 
■ISO  ot  vital  interest. 

I  want  to  assure  all  that  my  fellow  Com- 
missioners are  a  capable  and  conscientious 
group  of  men.  devoting  a  generous  ahar*  of 
their  time  without  recompense  to  the  great 
work  t>efore  us. 

All  concerned  are  conAnned  optimists  In 
the  belief  that  the  project  will  In  time  meaa- 
xve  up  to  our  highest  hopee. 


The  United  SUlei  StBAlt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  ruMiiOA 

IN  THf  81NAT1  OF  THI  UNITID  STATES 

Wedneaday.  January  15,  t»47 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  PreMdent.  I  axle 
unanimouii  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RicoKO  •  Utile  cur- 
rent papt'i  on  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Sutea.  prepHred  by  a  young  student, 
MlM  Polly  Kurtx.  of  Clearflpid,  Pa.  pub- 
lication of  which  I  think  will  be  nf 
encouragement  to  this  young  student  In 
her  study  of  civic  affairs,  and  may  pro- 
vide InfiTestlng  rending  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objpctlon.  the  paper 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoao, 
aa  follows:  j 

RtqtT:BKMtim  or  A  BiMATOa  Atth  OtNiaAL 
IirrOBMATION    CONcnMINQ    HtlC 

A  Senator  must:  | 

Have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtea  for 
9  years  before  he  may  serve. 

Be  a  resident  of  the  State  from  which  he 
l.«  elected. 

Be  at  least  30  years  of  age.         i 

CXmaAL    IlVrORMATTOIf' 

Two  Senators  are  elected  from  each  State 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  for  a  term 
of  6  years.  (One-third  of  the  Senate  Is 
elected  every  2  years.) 

The  salary  of  a  Senator  Is  $10,000  per  year 
with  allowances  to  cover  traveling,  station- 
ery, and  other  such  expenses.  The  allow- 
ances are  based  upon  the  population  of  the 
State  which  the  Senator  represents. 

The  offlces  of  the  Senators  are  In  the  Senate 
OfBce  Building. 

In  case  of  the  death  or  reelgiuition  of  a 
United  States  Senator  the  vacancy  is  usually 
Ailed   by  a  temporary  appointment  by  the 


Qovernor  of  that  particular  Stat*,  which  con- 
tlnu*a  until  th*  n*xt  general  election,  at 
which  tim*  a  Senator  la  elected  to  All  the  re- 
mainder of  th*  term, 

OVTtn  or  A  SKNATOR 

H*  should  att*nd  th*  meetings  of  the 
Senate. 

He  ahovild  attend  aa  many  of  th*  commit- 
tee mretinga  to  which  he  belonga  aa  he  la 
able  to  without  b*ing  absent  from  the  Senata 
sessions  too  long. 

HiB  mall  requirea  answering  and  this  takes 
up  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 

H*  should  hav*  a  good  ld*a  of  what  hia 
people  want  and  try  to  serve  them  well- 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

It  Is  up  to  the  Senator  himself  to  And  a 
home  In  Washlrmton. 

THE  ■BMATOa'S  OATH 

(Also  taken  by  the  Representatives) 
I  do  •olcmnly  awear  (or  alBrm)  that  I  will 
support  and  defend  th*  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  •ncmles.  foreign 
and  domestic:  that  I  wUl  b*ar  true  (alth  and 
allegiance  to  th*  same;  that  I  will  tak*  this 
obligation  freely  without  any  mental  reser- 
vation or  purpose  of  evulon.  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  th*  duties  of 
the  ofAce  on  which  1  am  about  to  enter.  So 
help  me  Qod. 

OmcULS   AND   THXn   rDNCnOMB 

Job  an4  ptriton  per  forming  nuefi 

Vice  President    (usual  Presiding  OOcer): 
Hon*  (wua  Prealdent  Truman). 
President  pro  tempore:  Kxnnetm  McKxl- 


SecreUry:  Leslie  L.  BUB*. 
Sergeant  at  Arms:  Wall  Dosey, 
Chief  Clerk;  John  C.  Crockett. 
Parliumentarlun:  Charles  L.  Watklns. 
Secretary— majority  i^one  (wu  Leslls  L, 
BtfBe). 

Secreury— minority:  Carl  A.  Loeffler. 

Chaplain:  Rev.  Frederick  Bmwn  UarrU, 
D  D 

Ugtslstive  clerk:  Emery  L  Praaler. 

Journal  clerk :  Idwird  J.  Htckey. 

Official  r*port*r, 

Pag*  boy  a. 

Th*  Vic*  President:  PreaidM  over  the  Sen- 
ate and  »irtn«  the  enrolled  bllU. 

The  Prealdent  pro  tempore;  Parfornu  In 
the  aoaenc*  of  th*  Vlc*  President  th*  duties 
of  that  office. 

Th*  Secretary:  Presides  over  th*  S*nat* 
wh*n  th*  Vlc*  Presldsnt  Is  absent.  Whan 
th*  Prealdent  pro  tempore  is  elected  he  U 
the  ctiatodian  of  the  Hal.  Re  demands  tbe 
money  imed  for  the  expense*  of  th*  Senate; 
ndminiatera  nnths.  attests  (to  bear  witness 
to)  billa  and  Joint,  concurrent,  and  Senat* 
resolutions.  In  Impeachment  trials  he  may 
Issue,  under  the  authority  of  th*  Presiding 
Officer,  of  course,  all  orders,  mandates,  writs, 
and  precepts  that  nre  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate He  also  certlAes  to  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  States  the  ratlAcatlon  of  treaties  and 
the  names  of  the  people  conArmed  or  re- 
jected upon  the  nomination  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms:  Keeps  order  In  the 
Chamber.  In  case  of  a  violent  argument  be- 
tween two  Senators  the  Sergeant  at  ..rms 
takes  the  mace  in  hU  hand  and  carries  It 
toward  the  quarrelers.  The  mace  is  a  bundle 
of  rods  with  an  eagle  on  the  top.  it  is  a 
symbol  of  authority  and  It  reminds  Members 
that  they  can  be  expelled  if  they  do  not 
Dchave. 

nvZ?!,wK*'',^t''*'  ^^^  «*°"^1  supervision 
over  all  the  clerks  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  and  is  the  reading  clerk 
*J^J  Pa/liamentarlan:  Must  know  down  to 
the  finest  detail  all  the  rules  by  which  meet- 
Jngsarerun.  If  an  argument  comes  up  per- 
taining  to  the  rules,  he  looks  up  the  past 
records  and  tells  the  Presiding  Officer  how 
simuar  meetings  in  the  past  have  been  run. 
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M*  alac  IndieatM  th*  r*f*r*ne*a  of  bills  and 
exncutivs  eommunicntiona  to  u liferent  com- 
mittees. 

Seoretary  of  th*  majority  and  minority;  X 
am  not  writing  on  political  partlea  so  I  am 
leai'ing  rf(er*nc*s  to  th*Be  Jobs  out. 

Chaplain:  Offers  a  pisyer  at  th*  beginning 
of  the  dully  sesslnii*  of  the  Senate. 

Lrgiaiative  Clerk:  Kndoraea  action  on  bills 
and  any  other  pnprri)  prraentrd  to  the  Senate. 
Re  preparea  the  Irglalntive  calendar  and  Is 
the  asalstsnt  reading  clerk. 

Journal  clerk:  Keeps  the  Journal  of  the 
legislative  and  impeachment  proceedlnga. 

The  official  reporters:  Report  stenographl- 
cally  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

The  peg*  boys:  Run  errands  fur  th*  Sen- 
ator* (and  Repreaentatlveai.  They  alao  an- 
swer telephone*  in  the  lobbies,  carry  meesagea, 
get  books  that  Members  want,  and  keep 
papers  In  order.  Twenty-one  pages  work  In 
the  Senat*.  They  are  appointed  to  their  Juba 
uaually  by  the  Members  who  have  been  in 
the  Senste  for  the  longest  time.  U  a  Senator 
wanu  a  page  he  snaps  his  fingers.  Pages  earn 
14  a  day  every  day  that  the  Senate  la  In 
■eaalon. 

TNI  woax  or  tki  saMATa 

A.  The  Senate  elecU  a  Prealdent  of  the 

Senate  (President  pro  tempore)  to  preside 
In  the  abaenc*  of  the  Vice  President. 

B.  The  Senate  approve*  or  rejecta  the 
nominations  to  Federal  oflkoee  made  by  the 
President. 

C.  The  Senate  tries,  aa  in  a  court,  all  the 
peraons  who  have  been  impeached.  A  two- 
thirds  vote  la  needed  to  convict  them. 

D.  The  Senate,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  may 
ratify,  amend,  or  reject  all  proposed  treaties 
between  the  United  Statea  and  foreign 
countries. 

E.  The  Senate  meeu  on  the  aecond 
Wedneaday  In  February,  after  the  Preslden- 
tiul  election,  with  th*  House  to  count  the 
electoral  vote.  If  an  *l*ctlon  r**ults,  th* 
Pr*Bld*nt  pro  trmpur*  of  the  Senate  an- 
nouncea  the  election  sucossatul.  and  an- 
nounces, alao,  th*  winners.  If  no  election 
r*sults,  th*  S*nat*  •!*»*  th*  Vlc*  Prtsident. 

F.  Th*  Senate,  In  Joint  action  with  th* 
Roune.  mnkea  new  Fedi*ral  laws  and  rhAngea 
old  ones,  They  alao  drclar*  war;  order  th* 
mint  to  coin  mon*y;  provid*  for  th*  Army 
and  Navy:  and  propos*  am*ndm*nts  to  the 
Constitution.     ^ 

MO  TOt;  KNOWT 

Senators  cannot  be  arrested  when  Congress 
Is  in  session,  or  while  going  to  or  from  a 
session.  Also,  at  theae  times  th*y  cannot 
be  forced  to  testify  in  court  or  s«rv*  on  a 
Jury.  Of  course,  they  ahould  avoid  commit- 
ting a  criminal  offense  as  they  can  be  ar- 
rested and  tried  anytime  Congreas  isn't  in 
senlon. 

A  Senstor  Is  not  called  by  his  own  nam* 
In  the  sessions.  He  is  referred  to  as  "the 
Senator  from  Iowa."  or  whatever  his  State 
may  be. 

Senators  should  be  addressed  by  "My  Dear 
Senator  So  and  So  or  My  Dear  Senator." 

Senators  need  not  pay  postage.  Their  mall 
is  carried  free.  In  place  of  a  stamp  is 
printed  the  Senator's  printed  signature  and 
underneath  that  "United  States  Senator." 
This  is  called  the  franking  privilege.  Below 
is  an  example: 

"United  States  Senate,  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  free.    CtAtJui  Pippia,  U.  8.  S. 

"Miss  Polly  Kurtz,  care  of  John  Kurtz, 
Clearfield,  Pa." 

Demonstrations  of  approval  or  of  disap- 
proval by  the  people  in  the  gallery  are  strictly 
forbidden  by  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
The  rule  is  enforced  very  rigidly. 

The  Senate's  title  waa  originally  derived 
from  the  Roman  Senate. 

When  the  Senate  is  in  session  three  white 
lights  bum  outside  the  door  of  the  Senate 
Chamber — that  is.  at  the  main  entrance. 


United  Slates  Senntnrs  were  originally 
elected  by  th»  state  irgislattirce  until  th* 
s*v*nte*nth  amrndmrnt  whs  paased  stating 
them  to  be  elected  by  direct  vote,  effective 
to  Senators  elected  after  May  91.  IBII. 

Bating  places  are  provided  In  the  Capitol 
for  Senutora  and  their  gueata.  The  realHU- 
rant  la  in  the  Meiinte  wing  and  is  accesalble 
to  th*  S«nat*  Chamb*r. 

Member*  of  th*  Senat*  are  not  p*rmltt*d 
to  amokr  whll*  on  the  Aoor. 

The  Senatora  are  provided  with  a  one-rail 
electric  trnln  In  a  aubway  for  quirk  trnnapor- 
tation  from  their  offlces  to  the  A)ur  of  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

rrsMS  or  xmpoiitancs 
I  have  not  put  these  Items  in  order  or  in 
any  sequence  as  they  are  general  itema  which 
would  not  At  m  any  other  part. 

Senatorial  courtesy 

Senatorial  courtesy  la  a  cuatom  where  ths 
Pr**ldant.  in  making  nominations  to  Federal 
offices.  Is  expected  to  consult  the  United 
Statea  Senatora  from  the  State  In  which  the 
vacancies  exist,  before  giving  the  nomina- 
tions to  the  Senate  to  approve.  If  the  Sena- 
tors are  of  a  different  political  party,  other 
than  that  of  the  President,  the  custom  U  not 
■ppllcable. 

When  a  Senator  desire*  to  apeak,  he  rlaea 
and  addresses  the  Presiding  Officer  and  does 
not  proceed  imtll  he  Is  I'ecognlaed.  Also  the 
Presiding  Officer  recognizen  the  Senators  who 
Arst  address  him. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  not  subjected  to 
Impeachment,  but  the  Senate  can  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  Member. 
Members  are  subject  to  prosecution  for  trea- 
son, felony,  or  breaking  the  peace,  the  same 
as  a  private  cltieen. 

How  long  may  a  Senator  apeakf 

The  only  limitation  nn  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, except  such  as  may  be  iinpoaed  by  uttanl- 
moua  conaent,  la  that  provided  by  th*  cintur* 
rule.  (Provide*  Banatora  may  end  a  debate 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.) 

The  nrat  wom.in  elected  to  the  Senate  was 
Mra  Huttle  Curuwav  In  lV3a.  Tlte  Arst  wom- 
an to  Korve  In  th*  S*nat*  was  Rsbecca  Felton 
In  lB2a. 

The  term  of  the  Senate  is  a  years,  begin- 
ning Jumiary  3.  of  the  odd  years. 

Scnutora  may  be  called  tu  a  ap*clal  aaaston 
by  th*  Pre*ld*nt. 

F(l(bu«(«ri 

Fillbuaterlng  Is  th*  practio*  of  d*llb*rat*ly 
taking  advantag*  of  freedom  uf  debate— In 
the  Senate— to  delay  action  on  a  bill,  and  ao 
forth.  In  1S17  the  cloture  rul*  waa  adoptad 
by  th*  Senat*  providing  the  Senate  may  end 
a  debet*  by  a  two-thlrda  vote.  Then  no 
Senator  may  talk  longer  than  an  hour  on 
one  bill. 

Lobbying 

Lobbying  means  to  discuss  a  subject  with 
a  Senator  and  try  to  get  him  to  vote  on  It  the 
way  you  think  he  should  vote. 

The  Senate  meets  in  the  Capitol. 

The  Senate  meets  every  year  not  long  after 
January  1  and  continues  in  session  until  the 
business  for  the  year  is  finished.  This  is 
tisually  some  time  in  the  summer. 
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t  really  enjoyed  working  on  tlM  Sanau  as 
my  term  paper,  It  was  an  abaorbing  as  wail 
as  edueatlonal  project.  1  learned  many 
things  which  I  did  not  know  about  the  way 
my  Qovernment  functions.  I  alao  uncovered 
some  very  intervatinK  bita  of  informntion  on 
the  United  Statea  Bcnatr.  1  know  more  of 
my  dutlea  na  a  cltlnen  to  help  keep  the  wheels 
of  my  Qovernment  turnitig.  Now  that  I  have 
learned  aa  much  as  I  have  about  the  Senate, 
I  would  Ilk*  very  much  to  attend  a  aeaaloa 
of  the  Senate  some  time  in  the  future. 

PotXT  KtlBTS. 


Thouf hti  for  Otir  Tines 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

09  wxacnitatM 

IN  THE  SINATB  OF  TRB  UNITID  BTAtB 

Wednesday,  Januarw  IS,  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  ihcaa 
times  call  for  clear  and  dynamic  think- 
ing  as  few  previous  occasions  in  man'a 
history  have.  I  aslt  unanimous  conaait 
that  there  be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RtcoRo  the  text  of  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  thoughts  for  our  times. 
which  I  wrote  for  the  magazine  Think 
in  Its  l&sue  of  October  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoaD. 
as  follows: 

TviocoMTS  roN  otm  nam 

(By  Hon.  Auuanobk  Wilkt,  TJnited  SUtea 

Senator  from  Wisconsin) 

(The  Irresistible  power  of  an  Idea  ripe  for 
development  and  traiuilated  Into  brilliant 
action.  Thoughts  aa  powers  for  good  or  evil 
in  th*  llv»a  of  nationa  and  uf  indlviduala.) 

All  hiatory  la  full  of  th*  tlluatriuua  namaa 
of  araat  men  and  wom*n  who  r*v*ra*d  ae*m- 
tngly  irreaiatibl*  tid*a  of  human  aflalra. 
Th*ac  leader*  einblaiH)ned  new  chaptera  fd 
man'a  progreaa  in  th*  chruuid**  of  tlaaa. 
Theae  ploneera  In  thinking  and  action,  such 
as  the  men  of  1776,  •eiied  upon  an  Idea,  an 
Idea  ripe  for  development  and  translated  It 
Into  brilliant  action.  "There  Is  nothing 
more  powerful  In  this  world  than  an  idea 
who**  tim*  haa  com*."  aatd  Victor  Hugo. 

As  a  legislator  who  has  swved  In  th*  United 
Statea  Senate  during  the  trying  years  of  th* 
Second  World  War  and  the  challenging  first 
postwar  y«ar.  I  hav*  seen  how  thought*  are 
weapons.  They  are  powers  for  good  and  evil 
both  in  the  life  of  a  nation  and  In  the  life  of 
an  individual.  Tour  thoughts  and  mine  can 
make  of  your  life  and  mine  a  thing  of  radiant 
beauty,  of  majestic  growth,  ot  fascinating  In- 
terest, of  eternal  inspiration  for  those  wha 
are  to  follow  after  us. 

These  are  not  Just  words:  they  are  proved 
truths.  No  man  Is  so  humble  that  hia 
thought  cannot  make  for  good  in  his  own 
life,  in  that  of  hia  family,  and  in  that  of  his 
neighbor.  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart, 
so  is  be, "  is  proved  every  day — in  your  oOoa 
and  mine,  in  our  home,  and  in  our  houee  of 
God. 

Thoughts  that  are  dynamic,  that  are  alive 
and  keen,  enable  you  and  me  to  seek  life's 
meaning.  "Life  has  meaning,"  said  Brown- 
ing, "and  to  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat 
and  drink."  It  is  this  spiritual  food  which 
nourishes  the  humblest  sotil  and  the  greatest 
soul.  It  Is  this  incentive  which  enables  us 
to  meet  our  proudest  obllgationa  to  othoa, 
to  our  Nation,  to  our  Ood,  to  oursetvaa^ 

Creative  tboughtB.  constructive  ttiooBlita. 
aspiring  thoughts,  liberate  each  of  us  from 
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whatever  chains  may  bind  us  In  ourl  particu- 
lar circumstances.  Man  was  not  me  mx  to  be 
bound.  "I  was  bom  free."  said  St.  pjiul.  "free 
of  man-made  limitations 

The  thirst  for  new  thoughts  enat^es 
reap  the  legacy  of  man's  recorded  h 
at  aetence  and  the  arts,  of 
phMoaophy.  which  are  available  to 
iB  anr  personal  libraries.  In  the 
our  schools  and  our  offlces  and  In 
Utanuiee.  Bach  of  these  Institvt 
crowded  ftill  of  stimulating  ideas 
you  and  me  to  grasp.  Knute  Rc< 
right.  He  said.  "The  idea's  the  thi 
with  his  new  ideas,  he  fashioned  th 
football  teams  in  United  States  gru  iron 
tory.  But  whatever  our  field  of  ei  deavor — 
sports,  commerce,  manufacturing,  retailing. 
education,  homemaking — the  Idea's  the 
thing. 

80  what?    What  if  all  this  be 
what?    If  aU  this  be  true,  and  I 
that  it  ia.  It  behooves  each  of 
me — to  make  himself  the  master  of 
It  bahooveci  us  in  uui  own  way 
the  shackle*  that  may  bind  ua — th 
of  apathy,  the  chains  of  fear,  aiufl^y 
worry. 

It  behooves  us  to  awake  and  slA^ 
freedom  by  cleansing  our  minds  of  tfian- 
doubts.    We  know  that  fear  paral 
tbat  It  can  pplaon  the  mind  hs  It 
the  body.    We  know  tbat  ridding 
fear  does  IK>1  mean  throwing  sensib 
to  the  winds  but  rather  purging  oui 
sensslesi  worry  about  all  those 
win  probably  never  come  to  pass  a 
was  a  wise  man  Indeed  who  said  on 
Ject.  "I  have  more  trouble  with  m 
with  anyone  else." 

Part  ot  that  trouble  is  our 
and  mine — our  tendency  to  get 
worn  habits  and  practices,  t^  use 
approach,   the  most   streamlined 
the  most  effective  approach  to  our 
taut  rather  the  old  moth-eaten 
which    we    may    have    grown 
Apathy  drugs  thinking     "There  is 
dient  In  this  world  tu  which  a  mai  1 
go  in  order  not  to  think" 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  tde  chained 
ea^?  When  It  was  young,  it  was  rrte  to  fiy 
as  it  would.  Later,  it  was  caxight  an  1  chained. 
Always,  thereafter.  It  would  walk  o  ily  to  the 
end  of  the  chain  and  no  further.  One  day. 
the  chain  waa  re^Ieaaed.  But  the  eacle  did 
not  fly  away  It  walked  only  to  the  same 
length  and  then  stopped.  We  mu  t  cot  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  chained  that  w  i>  by  our 
own  rut- bound  thinking. 

bch  at  MM.  then.  Is  called  upon 
higher  self  and   his  own   higher 
and  explore  new  interests,  new 
avocations,  to  seek  new  beauti^ 
cate  his  mind  with  new  truths 
rasts    with    excessive    rest.     We 
R  active. 

By  doing  so.  we  will  slash  the 
fear  and  apathy  which  muddle  our 
becloud    our     InteUeet.    give    us 
thoughts  rather  than  real,  creative 
We  must  keep  moving  forward  or 
And    ourselves    slipping    backward 
your  #agon  to  a  star."  said  Kmersfcn 
doesn't  mean  having  a  wl!d  grandlc  se 
about  otu-  own  potentiallues  and 
overaggresslve    In    our    ambitions. 
mean  aoundly  and  reallsUcally  a 
possibilities   in   a   free   America    th 
with  warm  and  open  arms  new 
win    help   it   to   achieve    greater 
splrltiial   progress,  material   progreta 

What  the  Individual  can  do.  tqe 
can  do — think  more  clearly,  more 
tlvely   than    ever   before   on    the 
iMOca,  the  political  issues,  the 
•t  booie  and  abroad.     We  can  rid 
tlonal  thinking  at  fear  and  apathy 
so.  we  wtU  help  to  realise  a  stlU 
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Nation 
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ftiUer  life  for  our  own  people  an^  help  set  a 
standard  for  the  world. 

These  then  are  the  thoughts  fot  our  times. 
They,  too,  can  turn  the  Sank  of  history  and 
of  your  history  and  mine. 


American  Dollars  Fifiit  for  Peace 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  15.  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  '^resident. 
I  ask  Unanimous  con.sent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  an  article 
written  by  me  and  appearing  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  American  Magazine. 
on  the  subiect  of  dollar  democracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 
as  follows:  | 

Amxiccan  Dollaks  Fight  roft  Pxacx 

(By  Slbbit  O.  Thomas.  United  3ut«s  Sena- 
tor  from    Utah) 

(What's  really  behind  our  IIS.OCO.OOO.OOO 
of  aid  to  foreign  countries,  revealed  here  for 
the  first  time  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  An  over-all  na- 
tional policy  deiiigned  to  keep  democracy 
alive  in  a  chaotic  world.) 

At  London,  Paris.  Moscow,  or  wherever  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Ootemment  go 
to  carry  out  our  foreign  policy.  tl»ey  carry  the 
world's  biggest  bank  roll  with  them. 

That  bank  roll  has  been  a  potent  factor  in 
many  of  the  victories  we  have  won  for  our 
point  of  view  Every  nation  is  acutely  aware 
of  America's  wealth.  And  It  is  no  accident 
that  American  dollars  frequently  Implement 
oxir  foreign  policy. 

Everybody  wants  our  dollars  because  they 
represent  a  claim  upon  American  prcductlon. 
America,  you  see.  is  still  the  onFy  major  in- 
dustrial nation  of  the  world  whose  produc- 
tive plant  is  Intact.  In  good  working  order, 
and  capable  of  turning  out  vastly  more  than 
its  own  citizens  require 

Since  everybody  around  the  world  seems  to 
want  dollars,  our  foreign-policy  directors 
have  tried  to  see  that  they  go  where  they  will 
do  democracy — and  America — the  most  good. 
Already  our  Government  has  apportioned  out 
some  »15.000,000.000  in  li^  years  to  help  cre- 
ate an  economic  atmosphere  abroad  m  which 
democracy  can  thrive. 

Democracy  always  thrives  best — you  will 
note  if  you  look  around  the  world — where 
people  have  a  fairly  high  standard  of  living. 
Totalitarianism  thrives  on  poverty. 

Right  now  the  world  is  gripped  in  a  world- 
wide war  of  ideas.  The  contest  is  between 
the  democratic  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  life 
that  prevails  In  the  totalitarian  state,  such  as 
Btissla  or  Spain. 

America  has  no  quarrel  with  Russia  as  a 
nation.  In  fact,  Russia  can  contribute  enor- 
mously to  our  well-being  because  she  wants 
to  buy  our  goods.  But  America  does  want 
to  discourage  the  appearance  of  totalitarian 
states  wherever  it  can.  In  this  sense,  our 
new  Qplicy  of  dollar  democracy  occasionally 
does  conflict  with  Russian  policy,  because 
Russia  is  encouraging  the  formation  of  to- 
talitarian states  wherever  she  can  in  Europe. 

While  our  policy  of  dollar  democracy  aids 
oiir  foreign  policy.  It  Is  not  a  bald  business 
of  buying  friends.  It  represents  a  valiant 
effort  by  America  to  aasist  allies  badly  hit  by 


the  war  back  to  their  feet,  so  that  they  car 
prosper,  enjoy  democracy — and  buy  our  prod- 
ucts. Tlie  large-scale  export  of  our  dollars 
will  not  only  help  revive  prostrate  nations, 
but  will  help  maintain  the  value  of  our  dol- 
lar. Cur  dollars  represent  America's  stand- 
ard of  living  built  upon  our  savings  accounts, 
insurance  policies,  and  dollar  investments. 
During  the  war  I  sought,  unsuccessfully,  to 
pay  off  every  American  GI  serving  overseas 
in  dollars  instead  of  In  foreign  currencies. 
The  plan.  If  it  had  been  followed,  would  have 
made  the  dollar  the  world  currency,  because 
everybody  wants  the  dollar. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  that  America  Is 
using  dollars  to  combat  totalitarlanlFm  it 
should  have  been  dispelled  by  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  RepreeenUtlves  on  the  ♦3.750.- 
OCW.OCO  credit  to  Great  Britain.  One  of  the 
leading  congressional  advocates  of  the  loan 
put  the  matter  bluntly  when  he  said: 

'It  Is  in  my  heart  and  I  am  going  to  say  it: 
I  do  not  want  Western  Europe,  Bi^gland.  and 
all  the  rest  pushed  farther  toward  an  Ideology 
which  I  despise." 

As  I  will  show,  the  loan  to  France  last 
spring  Just  before  her  elections  was  also 
mnuenced  by  political  considerations. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  that  the 
factor  which  tipped  the  scales  to  asmre 
congreaslonal  approval  of  so  big  a  loan  to 
Britain  was  the  fact  that  It  would  strengthen 
the  democratic  cau«e  In  the  world.  This  con- 
side;  at  ton  was  ST  powerfully  persuasive  that 
it  dwarfed  such  opposition  arguments  as  the 
popular  one  that  we  had  already  sent  too 
much  money  overseas  to  ^elp  our  friends. 
The  opponents  could  add  the  loans  and  gifts 
up  to  about  $15,000,000,000.  not  Inclu'llng 
our  $2,700,000,000  commitment  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration. In  round  numbers,  the  amounts 
Involved  were  these: 

Six  billion  dollars— Total  commitment  to 
the  Bretton  Woods  fund  and  bank. 

Three  billion  dollars— Loans  by  our  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Two  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars — 
Credits  financing  the  sale  of  overseas  war  sur- 
pluses and  lend-lease  leftovers  to  foreign 
government*. 

Three  billion  seven  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars — The  British  credit. 

That,  admittedly,  was  a  lot  of  money  by 
any  kind  of  measurem  nt.  But  our  top  offi- 
cials felt  it  was  the  only  way  to  keep  the  rest 
of  the  world  from  the  economic  chaos  that 
breeds  totalitarianism. 

It  was  obvious  that  if  we  did  not  make 
loans  and  contribute  generously  to  relief, 
there  was  nobody  else  who  could.  The  alter- 
native, unmistakably,  would  have  been  panic, 
poverty,  disease,  and  despair,  the  four  horse- 
men of  totalitarianism 

While  the  United  States  uses  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  health  and  stability  as  a 
weapon  in  its  fl^t  for  democracy,  it  Is  alleged 
that  the  U.  8.  S.  R..  for  example.  U!=es  the  pro- 
motion  of  poverty  and  despair  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  totalitarian  regimes  In  east- 
ern Europe. 

I  personally  doubt  that  Russia  Is  following 
such  an  avowed  policy,  but  our  State  Depart- 
ment seems  to  think  so.  In  its  note  to  the 
Kremlin  on  July  28.  it  specifically  accused 
Russia  of  promoting  the  economic  disinte- 
gration of  Hungary. 

In  our  fight  to  prevent  people  from  getting 
Into  the  desperate  frame  of  mind  where  a 
dictator  seems  appealing  to  them,  we  1  ave 
already  made  loans  to  Great  Britain,  France. 
Finland.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands.  Greece, 
Czechoslovakia,  Saudi-Arabia,  and  Poland. 

The  State  Department  came  nearest  to  be- 
ing frank  about  its  use  of  dollars  for  political 
objectives  in  the  case  of  credits  to  Poland.  It 
said,  without  qualification,  that  we  would 
lend  •90,000.000  to  the  Poles  If  they  held  free 
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elections  and  let  our  foreign  correspondents 
report  what  was  going  on  there. 

The  biggest  remaining  prosptect  for  our 
loan  program  (aside  from  Russia,  which  at 
the  moment  is  hardly  a  promising  prospect) 
Is  China.  General  of  the  Army  George  C. 
Marshall,  special  Presidential  envoy,  went  to 
China  several  months  ago  with  authority  to 
grant  a  $500,000,000  credit  at  such  time  as  It 
would  be  useful  to  his  mission  of  trying  to 
get  the  Chinese  to  stop  fighting  among  them- 
selves. 

Other  possible  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
regarded  as  serious  possibilities  at  this  writ- 
ing are  additional  advances  to  Czechoslovakia 
and  new  credits  to  Turkey  and  Italy.  All  of 
these  countries  are  in  or  near  the  Soviet 
orbit. 

The  British  credit,  largest  ever  made  In 
history  by  one  government  to  another,  was 
not  an  Export-Import  Bank  loan  like  the 
others,  but  was  approved  directly  by  Con- 
gress. It  was  more  generotis  In  Its  terms 
than  any  other  credit  because  of  Great 
Britain's  unusual  Importance  to  world  trade. 
No  other  nation  was  In  a  position  to  give  us 
so  much  In  return  by  helping  to  promote 
freedom  on  the  avenues  of  world  commerce. 

Britain's  exports  had  been  cut  to  a  third 
by  the  war.  her  dollars  and  gold  reserves  were 
down  to  about  half  of  what  they  had  been 
before  the  war.  The  nation's  economy  was 
m  very  serious  trouble.  Without  the  credit, 
the  British  could  not  have  gone  along  with 
the  Bretton  Woods  Fund  and  Bank,  or  other 
parts  of  the  broad  program  of  freer,  nondis- 
criminatory trade  to  which  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  was  dedicated.  In  exchange  for 
the  credit,  Britain  agreed  to  break  down  her 
Empire  barriers  and  preferences. 

Without  the  loan,  the  two  great  western 
democracies  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
crossing  swords  in  the  most  vicious  trade 
war  in  history.  Nothing,  probably,  would 
have  pleased  the  Russians  more.  The  Soviet 
press  and  American  fellow  travelers  made 
this  plain  by  attacking  the  British  loan  as 
Just  another  example  of  a  Western  conspiracy 
against  the  Soviet. 

Our  campaign  to  distribute  American  dol- 
lars to  needy  nations  may  look  haphazard  in 
the  pages  of  your  home-town  newspaper. 
And  it  has  looked  haphazard  to  a  good  many 
uninformed  lawmakers  on  Capitol  Hill.  Ac- 
tually, it  has  been  a  well-planned  program, 
though  the  administration  has  not  been 
hanging  out  signs  advertising  this  fact. 

Certain  Congressmen  apparently  don't  re- 
member it.  but  about  a  year  ago  Congress 
established  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Financial  and  Monetary  Prob- 
lems to  coordinate  these  loans  for  their 
greatest  effectiveness.  The  NAC  was  to  see 
that  our  foreign  loans  made  sense. 

With  the  wealth  of  the  richest  country  In 
the  world  at  Its  disposal,  the  NAC  became 
the  most  powerful  financial  group  In  the 
world.  Meeting  at  least  weekly  for  the  past 
year,  it  has  been  as  busy  as  It  has  been  pow- 
erful. It  is  a  truly  representative  body,  con- 
taining p>ersons  with  such  diverse  political 
and  economic  views  as  the  extremely  liberal 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
the  strong  anti-Inflationist  Marrlner  S. 
Eccles,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin.  Jr„  Chairman  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  Snyder;  and  William  L.  Clay- 
ton, representing  the  State  Department.  Mr. 
Clayton,  who  is  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  is  one  of  the  adminis- 
tration's foremost  philosophers  of  free  world 
trade. 

Secretary  Wallace  Is  by  far  the  most  gen- 
erously inclined  regarding  foreign  loans. 
Some  of  his  NAC  colleagues  figure  he  regards 
this  lending  as  Just  another  form  of  deficit 
spending  or  "pimip-primlng"  to  help  keep 


national  employment  up  to  the  60.000,000- 
Job  level  which  he  has  so  widely  advocated. 

You  can  call  this  spending  pump-prlmlng 
if  you  wish,  but  I  would  call  It  plain  common 
sense.  Long  before  the  NAC  was  created  I 
had  Introduced  Into  the  Senate  a  resolution 
calling  for  International  economic  coopera- 
tion and  pointing  out  that  In  the  new  world 
organization  there  should  be  an  economic  as 
well  as  a  political  division.  It  Is  my  conten- 
tion that  poverty  anywhere  tends  to  make 
poverty  everywhere,  and  general  prosperity 
anywhere  helps  bring  prosperity  everywhere. 
The  world  is  Interdependent  when  it  comes 
to  economic  well-being. 

At  any  rate,  the  NAC 'now  coordinates  our 
efforts  to  raise  living  standards  In  other  paru 
of  the  world.  It  never  puts  Its  approval  on  a 
loan,  however,  without  shrewd  regard  for  the 
political  considerations  raised  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  State.  And  In  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  the  State  Department  has 
even  Initiated  loans  which  It  thought  should 
be  made  for  political  reasons. 
^  When  Congress  began  consideration  of  the 
British  loan  last  spring  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  loan  wouldn't  have  a  chance 
unless  the  administration  made  It  clear  that 

( 1 )  somebody  at  the  top  level  was  coordinat- 
ing foreign  loans  with  our  foreign  policy,  and 

(2)  that  this  lending  would  stop  pretty  soon. 
Consequently,  the  NAC  made  Its  first  and 
only  report  to  Congress  on  March  1, 

The  report  pointed  out  that  loans  were  be- 
ing coordinated,  and  further  state*!  there 
would  be  no  more  requests  to  Congress  for 
loans  for  specific  countries,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  British  credit.  All  other  loans  would  have 
to  come  out  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  fund, 
which  was  already  running  low.  The  NAC 
proposed  an  additional  $1,250,000,000  for  the 
fund,  and  that  would  be  all. 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that  Leon  Blum, 
French  Socialist  leader,  was  scheduled  to 
arrive  In  Washington  to  start  negotiations  for 
a  loan  to  Prance.  So  there  seems  to  have 
been  further  curious  timing  to  the  report. 
Paris  dispatches  had  been  carrying  all  sorts 
of  astronomical  figtires  as  suggestions  of 
what  the  French  Financial  Mission  would 
want  by  way  of  credits  from  the  United 
States 

■nie  NAC  report,  therefore,  served  notice 
on  the  French  that  any  loan  comparable  In 
size  to  the  British  credit,  or  one  which  would 
require  special  congressional  action,  was  out 
of  the  question,  A  few  hours  after  the  report 
was  announced  the  French  sent  word  that 
sudden  illness  had  required  the  postpone- 
ment of  M.  Blum's  trip.  Whether  or  not  he 
was  actually  ill,  the  2  weeks'  delay  in  de- 
parture gave  the  French  experts  time  to  re- 
aline  their  figures. 

I  talked  with  M.  Blum  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, and  felt  (both  before  and  after  the 
talk)  that  France  should  be  granted  a  gener- 
ous credit.  It  was  another  case  of  helping 
an  old  friend  back  on  her  feet  so  that  she 
could  again  become  one  of  our  leading  custo- 
mers. 

But  It  soon  developed  that  the  French, 
even  after  the  NAC  report,  had  a  misleading 
Impression  of  the  money  available  in  the 
Export-Import  Bank  fund.  Actually  the 
bank's  free  balance  was  getting  perilously 
below  11,500.000.000.  And  the  French  kept 
talking  of  a  loan  from  the  bank  running 
Into  10  figures,  which  was  clearly  out  of  the 
question. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  negotia- 
tions, diplomatic  correspondence  was  re- 
newed with  the  Russians  over  a  Russian  ap- 
plication for  a  •1.000,000.000  loan  that  had 
been  made  months  before,  but  which  ad- 
ministration leaders  professed  to  know  noth- 
ing about.  It  seems  that  the  •1,000,000,000 
had  been  more  or  less  promised  to  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  spring  of  1945  (while  the  war 
was  still  on)  by  Leo  T.  Crowley.  Foreign  Eco- 


nomic Administrator,  provided  that  the  Rus- 
sians met  our  terms. 

When  this  Russian  application  was  foui^l 
in  the  midst  of  the  French  negotiations,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  felt  it  necessary  to  ear- 
mark •1.000.000.000  of  the  bank's  •l.SOO.- 
OOO.CKK)  remaining  funds  for  the  Russians, 
even  though  few  officials  felt  the  Russians 
would  meet  our  terms. 

This  meant  that  the  French  could  have  no 
more  than  the  remaining  »500,CKX),000.  That 
was  the  figure  generally  assumed  In  the  NAC 
to  be  the  top  amount  the  French  could  get. 
until  word  came  from  Paris  that  Secretary 
Byrnes  had  been  saying  "yea"'  to  even  larger 
sums  In  his  Informal  conversations  with  the 
French.  Rather  than  "let  Jimmy  down"  the 
NAC  agreed  to  •650.000.000  for  France.  But 
to  do  that  It  had  to  first  remove  the  ear- 
marking of  the  •1.000.000,000  for  Russia. 
Thus  the  phantom  "loan  to  Russia"  became 
the  substance  of  the  credit  to  Prance. 

And.  to  the  great  relief  of  our  ofDclals,  the 
French  deal  was  closed  In  time  to  have  what- 
ever effect  It  could  haVvs  on  the  lection  In 
Prance  on  June  2.  There  Is  no  question  thi-t 
the  loan  played  a  considerable  role  In  causing 
the  French  people  to  reject  the  bid  of  their 
Communist  Party  for  power. 

United  States  press  reports  continue  to 
breathe  life  into  the  Russian  loan,  much 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  ofBdala  con- 
cerned. With  the  Export -Import  Bank's 
funds  down  to  around  •aoo.OOO.OOO  by  the 
time  Congress  went  home,  there  was  not  the 
faintest  likelihood  of  such  a  credit  until 
some  time  next  year,  if  ever. 

A  most  miraculous  change  In  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  in  International  affairs 
would  have  to  come  about  before  Congress 
would  give  the  Export-Import  Bank  enough 
money  to  grant  such  a  loan.  President  Tru- 
man showed  his  awareness  of  this  situation 
when  he  failed  to  ask  Congress  for  the  addi- 
tional •1,250.000.000  for  the  bank  recom- 
mended by  the  NAC.  even  though  he  had 
said  In  March  he  would  ask  for  It. 

By  holding  up  the  request  for  expanding 
the  bank's  lending  power,  th»  President  thus 
blocked  the  Kussian  loan,  because,  as  things 
stand  now.  the  bank  does  not  have  enotigh 
money  vo  make  such  a  loan.  It  is  apparent 
the  President  will  ask  for  the  money  out  of 
which  a  loan  could  be  made  *jo  Russia  only 
if  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Indicates  a  change  of  heart 
with  regard  to  cooperation. 

I  think  It  Is  only  fair  to  look  a  borrower  In 
the  eye — as  any  banker  does — and  ask  how 
the  money  will  be  \ued.  In  the  case  of 
Russia  we  should  make  the  loan  only  If  Rus- 
sia cooperates  In  helping  to  raise  the  world's 
standard  of  living  and  In  helping  to  raise 
barriers  to  free  world  trade.  If  Russia  would 
Join  the  Bretton  Woods  bank  and  fund  and 
abandon  its  policy  of  making  economic  vas- 
sals of  foreign  countries  by  all-encompassing 
agreements  with  them  we  would  be  favorably 
disposed.  I  am  sure,  to  make  a  loan. 

Which  brings  us  down  to  the  gist  of  this 
whole  loan  program.  Either  we  do  things  like 
lending  money,  providing  relief,  and  setting  a 
good  example  as  becomes  our  new  position 
of  leadership  in  the  world— or  we  let  the 
outside  world,  still  largely  prostrate  from  the 
war.  fall  Into  the  hands  of  dictatorial  regimes, 
such  regimes  thrive  on  poverty  and  are  in- 
capable of  trading  and  dealing  with  other 
nations  on  a  friendly  basis. 

Hungary,  our  recent  enemy,  offers  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  contrasting  methods 
of  totalitarian  states,  such  as  Russia,  and 
otirselves.  While  Russia  was  bleeding  the 
Hungarian  economy  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  protested  to  the  Kremlin,  we  showed  the 
Hungarians  how  we  felt  about  their  welfare 
by  returning  to  them  their  entire  •35,000,000 
gold  reserve  which  the  Nazis  had  stolen.  We 
tried  to  promote  sound  currency  and  eco- 
nomic stability,  while  the  Russians  fostered 
inflation. 
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Our  poliqr  !•  not  anti-Russian,  but  it  to. 
rmtber.  an  effort  to  build  up  coi  ditions  of 
pnaperitj  and  free  trade  throu  ;hout  the 
world.  It  Is  only  under  such  cond  tions  that 
we.  ourselves,  can  prosper,  for  long 

Dollar  democracy  represents  the  American 
Government  lending  money  on  generous 
tmns  to  other  friendly  gcvemmei  ts  to  help 
them  preaerre  tbeir  eccnomtc  str  jctures  so 
that  they  can  remain  democratic  and  pros- 
peroxis.  When  they  are  democratu  and  pros- 
perous they  are  good  customers  fcr  us. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMA|IKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGKUSON 

or   WA&BINCTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNIT*)  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  IS.  [1947 

Mr.    MAQNUSON.     Mr.    Pr|!sident.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recof 
tonal  entitled  "This  Region  I 
to  Its  Low  Power  Rates 
the  Seattle  Star  under  date  o 
day.  December  18.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

THIS  lacioM  IS  urrm-zo  to  rrs 

SATZS 

Midwestern  Congressmen  who 
ening  to  block  all  apprupriatior^s 
pansion  of   Columbia   River   pow« 
menta — unless  power  rates  In   th 
Increased — may  think  they  are 
prlTate  enterprise  as  against 
ship  In  the  power  neld. 

But  the  response  from  the 
west  must  tell  them  the  facts.     If 
^t«s  in  this  region  are  increased 
Coulee- Bonneville    AdmlnistratJor 
public  power  moTeii.ent  generally 
the  only  or  even  the  chief  suflereps 

The  economy  of  the  whole 
dealt  a  drvastating  blow  and  an 
Justifiable  one. 

The  Pacific  Northwest   is 
some  topographical  respects.     Tlie 
RlTer  and  other  streams   have 

canyons.    It  is.  for  this  reason 

and  costly  to  derelop  large  reclami 
ect«  than  in  more  favorably 
A  .unailer  proportion  of  land  is  a 
cultivation    than    In    the 
Valley. 

Bui  the  heavy  run-cff  and  the  _, 
are    ideal    for   hydroelectric-power 
ment.     It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Northwest   can   offer   industry    ic 
rates  than  any  other  section  of  thl  t 

There  Is  ample  Justification  for 
kilowatt  year  rate  offered  by  the 
Administration.     Its    operations 
audited  by  an  Independent  Arm 
that  under  present  rates  the 
should    be   able   to    return    to 
Government   all   sums  advanced 
development,  meet  a  considerabl. 
the  irrigation  coats  aaaociated  wlti  i 
Iimnbia    Basm    project,    and    still 
surplus. 

It  to  natural,  perhaps,  that  less 
situated  sections  of  the  country  __ 
covetously  upon  thU  region  s  power 
But  that  fact  neither  excuses  nor 
an  attempt  to  stifle  the  develop 
Pacific  Northwest. 

It  to  right  that  cheap  hydr 

from  this  region  should  be  dtst 
widely  aa  possible.    It  ts  not 
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ever, to  transmit  power  from  Grand  Coulee 
to  the  Middle  West. 

If  Congressmen  Jinseit,  of  Iowa,  and 
JoNxs  of  Ohio,  who  have  laimched  the  at- 
tack on  further  development  of  Columbia 
River  power,  are  merely  peeved  because  their 
States  cannot  benefit  from  the  cheap  elec- 
tricity of  the  Pacific  Northwest  they  are  put- 
ting on  a  dog-ln-the-manger  act  that  may 
have  serlotis  consequences,  not  merely  for 
this  region  but  also  for  the  Nation.  For 
sound  economy  demands  that  industry 
establish  Itself  where  conditions  are  most 
favorable.  If  tndtistry  Is  denied  the  right  to 
use  cheap  power  and  If  the  Columbia  and 
other  rivers  remain  only  partially  harnessed 
while  Industry  Is  required  to  buy  coal  and 
other  fuels,  the  whole  national  economy 
suffers. 

Congressmen  Jensen  and  Jones  happen  to 
be  Republicar\£.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
movement  against  public  power  has  a  Re- 
publican tinge.  In  the  last  Congress  two 
Oklahoma  Congressmen,  both  Democrats, 
spearheaded  the  fight  against  public-power 
development.  Both  were  retired  by  voters  in 
the  Oklahoma  primary. 

Governor  Earl  Snell.  of  Oregon,  himself  a 
Republican,  has  done  good  service  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  incidentally  to  the  Re- 
publican Party,  by  calling  for  an  all-western 
battle  against  any  attempt  to  stifle  Columbia 
River  development. 

This  region's  mterest  in  power  Is  not  a  par- 
tisan Interest.  The  late  Senator  Charles 
McNary.  of  Oregon,  fought  for  the  building 
of  Bonneville  Dam.  His  name  will  be  given 
to  the  dam  at  Umatilla,  provided  for  by  con- 
greaalonal  action. 

Preaklent  Roosevelt,  of  course.  Is  entitled 
to  primary  credit  for  ordering  both  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  developnaent  but  long 
before  1932  Republicans  and  Democrats  of 
this  region  were  voicing  their  demands  that 
the  National  Government  put  the  Columbia 
to  work,  instead  of  allowing  its  water  to  waste 
Its  energy  in  falls  and  rapids. 

Cheap  and  abundant  power  to  the  right  of 
this  region.  Cheap  power  has  been  attained 
and  present  rates  can  stand  any  unbiased 
examination.  To  deny  the  Pacific  North- 
west the  right  to  offer  its  power  In  abundance 
would  be  a  calamity  for  the  region,  an  Injury 
to  the  Nation. 

Sectional  prejudice  can  go  further  than 
follow  a  dog-ln-the-manger  policy.  It  can 
develop  into  a  case  of  cutting  off  the  nose  to 
spite  the  face.  That  U  what  these  mid- 
western  Congressmen  appear  to  be  attempt- 
ing in  this  case. 


Looicing  AJiead  ia  Food  and  A^cvltve 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
c» 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfTRESEjrTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  16.  1947 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rccoao.  I  submit  herewith 
an  address  which  I  delivered  before  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  To- 
peka.  Kans..  on  January  9,  1947: 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing before  thto  group.  I  enjoyed  It  then  and 
am  happy  to  be  back  again.  At  that  time 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  war.  In  Europe 
the  Battle  of  the  BelgUn  Bulge  was  stUl  on 
In  the  Pacific  the  end  stUl  seemed  far  away 
Many  are  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  during  these  2  years.  Yet.  from  an 
agricultural     standpoint,     conditions      are 


not  greatly  different  from  what  they  ap- 
peared to  be  when  I  spoke  at  your  meeting 
In  1945.  In  fact,  in  looking  over  a  copy 
of  my  remarks  at  that  time,  I  find  that 
much  of  what  I  said  then  to  applicable  today. 

This  to  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
end  of  the  war  did  not  mean  the  end  of  war 
conditions.  The  last  shot  was  fired  almost 
17  months  ago.  but  It  has  been  only  a  little 
over  a  week  since  the  President  proclaimed 
that  hostilities  were  at  an  end.  During  most 
of  the  intervening  period  our  business  econ- 
omy, including  agrlculttu-e,  operated  under 
wartime  controls,  almost  to  the  same  extent 
as  during  the  war. 

Purihermore.  the  need  for  food  and  other 
agricultural  products  In  the  war-torn  coun- 
tries has  made  it  necessary  for  American 
farmers  to  continue  production  at  wartime 
levels.  Without  that  production  and  its  dis- 
tribution, through  UNRRA,  the  United  States 
Army,  and  commercial  channels,  misery, 
starvation,  and  death  would  have  encom- 
passed the  globe. 

But  world  agriculture  is  slowly  being  re- 
stored. By  another  year  it  to  likely  that  de- 
mands from  the  war -torn  countries  will 
shrink  materially  and  American  tarmers  wlU 
no  longer  have  that  outlet  for  their  prod- 
ucts—at least,  not  In  the  tremendous  volume 
of  the  past  2  years 

But  the  shift  from  war  to  peace  to  only 
one  of  the  conditions  which  make  a  recon- 
sideration of  our  agricultural  program  neces- 
sary. In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  revo- 
lution in  agricultural  production  through 
Increased  mechanization  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
crops  and  breeds  of  livestock.  The  pro- 
duction of  wheat  has  been  almost  entirely 
mechanized.  The  com  picker  and  the  use 
of  hybrid  varieties  have  completely  changed 
the  picture  so  far  as  corn  production  is  con- 
cerned. New  and  Improved  methods  of 
farming  in  the  plains  area  have  freed  crop 
production  from  the  weather  hazards  which 
formerly  prevailed  there.  At  present,  mech- 
anization is  beginning  to  make  great  changes 
in  the  production  of  two  important  crops: 
cotton  and  stigar  beets.  The  soybean  has 
within  a  lew  years  become  one  of  our  most 
Important  crops.  These  changes  will  go  on 
Agriculture  must  keep  up  with  them  and  they 
must  be  considered  when  agricultural  legis- 
lation is  framed. 

rhis  makes  it  important  for  all  of  us  to 
do  some  straight  thinking  and  talking,  as 
to  wliat  Ues  ahead  In  the  field  of  food  and 
agriculture,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  dto- 
€uss  with  you  today. 

I  am  not  here  with  the  idea  of  proposicg 
a  program,  but  rather  to  talk  about  some 
of  the  questions  of  an  agricultural  nature 
which  are  likely  tf  come  before  Congress,  and 
to  urge  that  you  help  me  and  my  colleagues 
to  find  the  correct  answers. 

We  are  fortunate  at  thto  Ume  in  the  respect 
that  there  is  no  immediate  price  emergency 
confronting  agriculture  All  of  you  who 
were  farming  then  recall  the  disastrous 
slump  which  took  place  in  agricultural  prices 
foUowing  the  other  war.  That  to  not  In  the 
picture  now.  because  of  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress  during  the  war,  which  will 
support  most  agricultural  prices  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  during  the  next  two  crop-years 
It  is  true  there  may  be  some  difficulty  In  ap- 
plying these  price  supports.  There  to  trouble 
already  as  to  poutoes,  and  eggs  are  begin- 
ning to  look  like  a  problem.  The  question 
Involved  to  whether  the  price  guaranties  Im- 
ply the  authority  to  impose  a  limit  upon  the 
quantity  of  the  commodity  eligible  to  price 
support,  or  whether  :t  applies  to  all  of  the 
commodities  which  farmers  may  desire  to 
produce.  Thto  quesUon,  however,  to  not  ap- 
plicable  to  the  basic  commodities— wheat 
cotton,  com.  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts— in- 
asmuch as  other  legislation  provides  for  the 
imposition  of  marketing  quotas  when  sup- 
plies reach  a  certain  point. 
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In  the  case  of  some  commcxlities,  prices  at 
90  percent  of  pxarlty  are  a  p>ositive  stimulus 
to  overproduction.  As  to  others,  such  prices 
are  less  than  present  costs  of  production. 
Thto  indicates  that  parity  at  the  present 
time  does  not  represent  a  normal  relation- 
ship between  the  prices  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural commodities.  No  doubt,  it  did  rep- 
resent such  a  relationship  during  the 
1909-14  period,  but  mechanization,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  varieties  of  crops,  greater 
general  efficiency,  and  differences  in  the 
amount  and  cost  of  labor  used,  have  greatly 
changed  the  situation.  In  my  opinion,  most 
of  the  difficulties  in  price  stabilization  which 
we  are  likely  to  have  during  the  Steagall 
period  will  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
parity  relationship  has  not  been  brought  up 
to  date. 

Some  have  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  commitments  under  the  Stea- 
gall amendment  will  be  kept  now  that  the 
political  control  of  Congress  has  changed. 
To  me  that  to  no  question  at  all.  The 
Steagall  amendment  is  a  solemn  pledge  on 
the  part  of  Congress  that  farmers  who.  at 
the  request  of  the  War  Food  Administration, 
expanded  their  operations,  made  new  invest- 
ments in  land  and  equipment,  and  under- 
took the  production  of  new  and  unfamiliar 
crops,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  adjust 
their  operations  to  peacetime  conditions. 
Farmers  have  done  their  part  magnificently, 
and  Congress  will  do  its  part  and  keep  its 
pledge  as  to  prices.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  made  the  pledge  and  Republicans 
and  Democrats  will  keep  it. 

But  when  we  speak  of  what's  ahead  for 
agriculture,  most  of  us  are  not  thinking 
about  the  next  2  years.  We  are  thinking 
what  is  going  to  happen  after  that  time. 
Before  we  try  to  answer  that  question,  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  present  situation.  In 
brief,  it  is  this:  During  the  war,  American 
farmers  increased  their  production  approxi- 
mately one-third.  They  did  It  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions  as  to  labor,  ma- 
chinery, and  transportation.  They  did.  on 
the  whole,  have  the  benefit  of  moderately 
good  weather.  What  they  accomplished 
clearly  indicates  that  with  increased  mech- 
anization now  or  soon  to  be  available,  with 
better  methods  and  practices  in  common  use. 
and  with  better  varieties  of  crops,  postwar 
productive  capacity  will  equal  or  exceed  what 
it  was  during  the  war. 

We  consumed  this  production  during  the 
war  and  since.  The  hard,  cold  question  is: 
Can  we  continue  to  do  it?  While  the  war  was 
on.  our  domestic-food  consumption  Increased 
substantially.  Everybody  was  working.  They 
had  plenty  of  money  to  spend.  Things  for 
which  they  could  spend  it  were  limited. 
Food  prices  were  held  down  by  ceilings  and 
by  vast  subsidy  programs.  As  a  result.  Amer- 
icans generally  spent  a  smaller  proportion 
of  their  incomes  for  food  than  in  any  recent 
period,  and  still  ate  better  than  any  people 
ever  ate  in  the  world's  history.  Great  quan- 
tities of  food  were  taken  by  the  Army  where 
consumption  was  high,  not  only  because  of 
good  appetites  but  because  of  waste.  At  the 
same  time,  our  allies  took  every  pound  of 
food  which  we  could  spare  and  transport  to 
them. 

Consumption  has  continued  high  domes- 
tically. Buying  power  to  still  high  and  most 
goods,  except  food,  are  still  scarce.  Foreign 
nations  are  still  taking  a  great  deal  of  the 
food  although,  directly  or  Indirectly,  we  are 
paying  for  most  of  it.  But  wartime  condi- 
tions are  gradually  giving  way.  Perhaps  we 
will  have  another  year  of  substantial  exports 
to  war-torn  countries.  We  do  not  know 
what  exports  will  be  after  that.  In  another 
year  or  two  the  American  people  will  be  able 
to  purchase  many  things  they  have  been 
wanting  since  the  war  began.  Some  money 
which  has  been  going  for  food  will  be  spent 
for  refrigerators^  cars,  and  radios.     Ceilings 


and  subsidies  are  out  and  consumers  are  now 
paying  more  for  most  agricultin-al  products. 
This  may  reduce  consumption.  What  will 
these  changes  mean  to  an  agriculture  which 
has  the  capacity  and  desire  to  produce  at 
wartime  schedules  or  better? 

Can  farmers  continue  to  produce  in  abtm- 
dance?  A  lot  of  people  seem  to  oe  taking  it 
for  granted  that  they  can,  and.  of  course, 
farmers  want  to  do  It.  The  question  to :  Can 
they  do  so  without  producing  surpluses, 
which  In  the  past  have  meant  price  demoral- 
ization? All  of  us  know  how  even  small  sur- 
pluses frequently  result  in  drastic  price  cuts, 
which  are  more  severe  in  the  case  of  pertoh- 
able  commodities  but  are  not  limited  to  them. 
This  Is  a  phenomenon  which  Is  peculiar  to 
agriculture,  and  stems  from  the  fact  that 
ordinarily  the  individual  farmer  has  nothing 
to  say  about  the  price  of  what  he  produces 
and  selto.  He  likewise  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  prices  of  the  things  he  buys,  which 
are  fixed  by  those  who  manufacture  and  dto- 
trlbute  them. 

The  general  recognition  of  this  dilemma  has 
resulted  in  governmental  policies  which 
undertake  to  stabilize  agricultural  prices. 
While  the  temporary  Steagall  legislation  goes 
farther  than  any  other,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, we  have  had  attempts  at  price  stabi- 
lization ever  since  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  in  1929.  In  my  judgment,  there 
to  now  general  acceptance  by  the  American 
people  of  the  principle  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  stabilize  farm  prices  to  the 
extent  that  farmers  will  never  again  suffer 
from  severe  deflations  like  those  which  fol- 
lowed 1920  and  1929.  That  principle  is  as 
firmly  embedded  in  oiu:  governmental  policies 
as  IS  the  principle  of  social  security  Not  set- 
tled as  yet  are  the  questions  as  to  (1)  the 
level  upon  which  prices  should  be  stabilized 
and  (2)  the  methods  and  procedure  which 
should  be  used  in  bringing  about  such 
stabilization. 

Experience  has  taught  us  a  great  deal  about 
such  operations.  One  thing  we  have  learned 
is  that  it  is  impossible  over  any  considerable 
period  to  support  prices  above  prevailing  free 
markets  without  controto  over  production  or 
marketing,  or  both.  Another  to  that  the 
higher  the  support  price,  the  greater  the  con- 
trol that  Is  necessary.  We  have  learned  atoo 
that  you  can't  support  prices  on  just  a  few 
commodities  without  causing  serious  shifts 
and  dislocations  in  production.  I  think  the 
most  Important  question  confronting  agri- 
culture today  to  that  of  deciding  how  much 
price  support  and  how  much  control  there  to 
to  be  in  our  postwar  agricultural  program, 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  two  Inevitably  go 
together,  and  that  the  higher  the  price  sup- 
ports the  more  rigid  the  controls. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  very  many, 
either  In  Congress  or  out,  who  would  want 
to  say  that  they  have  the  complete  answer 
as  to  what  to  the  best  postwar  program  for 
agriculture.  That  is  something  upon  which 
all  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  work — and 
work  hard. 

With  that  thotight  in  mind,  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
to  hold  extended  hearings  on  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  postwar  agriculture,  with  a  view  of 
determining  what  changes  in  legislation  and 
in  policies  are  necessary  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  recent  years.  The 
matter  should,  of  course,  be  considered  from 
an  economic,  rather  than  a  political,  stand- 
point. It  should  include  a  careful  study 
and  reexamination  of  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams now  in  effect.  These  programs  should 
be  considered  on  their  merits.  Those  which 
can  be  justified  as  useful  and  helpful  to 
agriculture  should  be  retained.  Those  which 
cannot  meet  this  test  should  be  discarded. 
At  these  hearings,  we  shall  certainly  want  to 
hear  from  farmers  and  farm  organizations, 
and  I  take  this  opporttmity  to  say  that  the 
views  and  stiggestions  of  any  of  you  on  the 


question  of  a  long-time  agrlcxiltural  program 
will  be  welcome. 

While  I  do  not  at  thto  time  feel  that  I 
can  say  what  our  future  agricultural  policy 
should  be  as  to  programs  and  detaito.  I  do 
want  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the  di- 
rection which  I  think  it  should  go.  My  an- 
swer on  that  is  that  our  objective,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  be  abundant  production 
rather  than  a  policy  of  scarcity  and  controls. 

That,  however,  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  decided  Independently  for  agriculture. 
Farmers  can't  follow  a  program  of  abundant 
production  if  industry  and  labor  are  going 
to  follow  monopoly  practices,  or  scarcity 
economics,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  e.xperlence  with  indus- 
trial monopolies  in  the  past  and  we  still  have 
them,  in  spite  of  the  antitrtist  laws.  In  re- 
cent years  we  have  seen  monopoly  practices 
Increase  in  labor  until  we  have  Nation-wide 
labor  monopolies  exerctoing  almost  absolute 
control  over  vital  industries.  These  monop- 
olies have  been  fostered  and  perpetuated  by 
governmental  policy. 

The  first  step  we  ought  to  take  to  assure 
abundant  production  in  agriculture  to  to  get 
rid  of  monopoly  in  whatever  fields  it  now 
exists.  We  have  got  to  it^tot  that  other 
groups  besides  agriculture  enter  the  field  ot 
free  competition  and  abundant  production. 
I  don't  think  It  to  necessary  to  elaborate  on 
thto.  Sufficient  to  say.  if  we  are  going  to 
make  any  headway  in  that  direction  It  will 
require  an  entire  change  of  thinking  on  the 
part  of  many  leaders  in  labor  and  industry, 
as  well  as  the  application  of  antitrust  legto- 
latlon,  or  its  equivalent,  to  labor  monopoly. 

What  further  moves  can  we  make  in  the 
direction  of  making  abundant  production 
possible?  For  one  thing,  we  can  take  some 
definite  steps  in  the  field  of  expanding  mar- 
kets. First  of  all.  I  think  we  should  go  into 
the  field  of  research  in  the  marketing  and 
utilization  of  agricultural  products — some- 
thing which  has  been  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected up  to  now  as  far  as  governmental  poli- 
cies are  concerned.  It  is  natural  that  when 
research  activities  were  first  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  many  year* 
ago.  they  should  be  in  the  field  of  production. 
At  that  time  most  of  our  production  was  for 
use  at  home  or  in  nearby  communities. 
Marketing  had  not  become  the  problem  that 
it  is  today.  Marvels  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  field  of  production.  Without  adequate 
marketing  machinery  to  handle  thto  pro- 
duction, neither  the  farmer  nor  society  as 
a  whole  to  in  a  position  to  get  the  real  bene- 
fits which  come  from  more  efficient  produc- 
tion. The  war  brought  about  many  changes 
in  the  transportation,  preservation,  and  proc- 
essing of  agricultural  producte.  as  witness  the 
developments  In  the  fields  of  dehydration, 
compression,  and  freezing.  Except  for  that, 
however,  progress  in  the  transportation,  dto- 
tributlon,  utilization,  and  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural products  has  fallen  far  behind  pro- 
duction. The  time  tiaa  now  come  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  various  State 
agencies  dealing  with  agricultiu-e.  transpor- 
tation agencies,  processors,  dtotributors,  and 
farmers  themselves,  mtist  work  together  in 
bringing  about  an  expansion  of  agricultural 
marketing  and  consumption. 

Authority  for  such  a  program  is  conUined 
In  biparttoan  legislation  passed  by  the  last 
C-ongress.  That  authority  mitot  still  be  Im- 
plemented through  adequate  appropriations 
by  Congress  and  by  a  sympathetic  admln- 
totratlon  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Along  with  better  marketing,  we  need  re- 
search in  the  field  of  new  uses  and  in  the 
development  of  new  crops,  which  are  needed 
here  and  which  we  can  produce  efficiently. 
This  also  to  covered  by  the  legtolation  to 
which  I  have  Just  referred. 

There  should  be  many  things  ahead  of  us 
In  the  field  of  nutrition.  Not  only  do  we 
need  more  research  and  information  on  thto 
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question,  but  we  ne«d  to  make 
"edge  available  to  the  public, 
lunch  program  established  by  the 
gress  means  more  than  nourishing 
improved  health  tff  achool  children 
eriy  carried  out.  It  means  the 
of  practical  and  helpful  informatloji 
not  only  to  school  children  but 
as  well.    That  Ip  turn  means  more 
sumption. 

In  a  very  practical  sense 
In   marketing  and   distribution 
information   on    nutrition,   will 
mean  more  dollars  in  the  farmei 
This  la  because  food  Is  in  compet 
many  other  articles  for  the  consumer 

It  la  foolish  to  say  there  are 
to  expand  farm  markets  here  at 
only  a  comparatively  small  part 
ttonal  Income  Is  spent  for  food, 
we  are  currently  spending  about 
000  annually  for  alcoholic  liquon 
billion  more  for  tea.  coffee,  and 
aa  well  as  other  billions  for 
recreation. 

What  about  foreign  markets 
ture  in  the  years  ahead?     That 
other  things,  depends  on  our 
cles  aa  well  as  on  our  agrlculturs  i 
Certainly  we  should  do  every 
to  bqlld  up  our  exports  of  such 
commodities  aa  the  world  needs 
/»*   can   produce  efficiently.     Of 
can't  export  without  Importing 
reason,  our  general  tariff  and 
will  largely  determine  what  we 
agricultural  exports. 

I  think  we  should  try  to  see 
worked  out  In  the  wa>  of 
"  aaodlty  agreements.     The  preliml: 
Ing  of  the  World  Trade  Crganiza 
has  recently  been  held  in  Londoi . 
giving  consideration  to  this  mat 
lieve  that  in  the  case  of  commod 
enter  Into  world  trade  on  a  large 
wheat,  cotton,  wool,  sugar,  and 
modtty   agreements   embracine 
consumer  as  well  as  the  important 
nations,  offer  a  sound  approach  ti 
lem   of  expanding   International 
stabilizing  prices. 

This  brings  up  the  program  of 
Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture 
the  F.\0.     I  have  attended  the 
meetings  of  this  orgRnization.  one 
the  other  at  Copenhagen.    Tq  me 
zatlon  represents  a  signlfkrant  stei 
Ing  about  better  International 
understanding.    There  is  no  s 
versa!   as   food   ani  agriculture, 
ooasumes  food,  and  two-thirds  of 
people  are  farmers     In  much  of 
just  getting  enough  to  eat  still 
of  an  individual's  time  and  efforts 
nations  of  the  world,  through 
sentativee.  can  get  together  just 
to  talk  over  the  engrossing.  Impo 
universal  subject  of  food,  it  may  n 
In  bringing  about  world  understand 

Of  course,  the  FAO  has  broader 
deflnlte  aims  than  that.    It  seems 
the  objectives  most  likely  of  early 
are     those    which     would     mcke 
knowledge    in    agriculture   aval'.a 
countries  which  nave  been  backward 
agricultural  progress     I  know  that 
meetings  which  I  have  attended, 
bility  has  been  at  the  forefront  ( 
cusslon   as  far  as  these  countries 
cerned.    The  matter  which  seeme< 
the  moet  Interest  among  represer  t 
the  countries  in  which  agriculture 
developed  was  that  of  surpluses 
national  trade.    This  year  Sir  John 
the  Director  General  of  the  organlz. 
posed  his  world  »ood  board  plan, 
gram,  which  calls  for  setting  up  a  ' 
beard,  would  convert  surpluses  In 
In  which  they  exist  into  food  for 
pie  In  others,  and  makes  a  great 
Imagination.    It  appeals  to  commob 
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well.  Certainly,  anything  which  can  be 
done  to  translate  burdensome  surpluses  Into 
life-saving  food  for  the  hungry  should  be 
carried  out. 

All  of  these  proposals,  abundant  produc- 
tion, by  labor  and  Industry,  expansion  of 
farm  markets,  new  uses  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, wider  education  on  the  subject  of  nu- 
trition, export  markets,  move  in  the  right 
direction.  They  are  In  harmony  with  a  pro- 
gram of  abundant  production.  Their  im- 
mediate effect  may  not  be  so  great,  but  It 
will  be  cumulative  and  should  make  price 
supports  and  strict  controls  less  and  less 
necessary. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  I  think 
we  can  do  away  altogether  with  price  sup- 
ports and  controls  In  the  near  future.  I 
think  we  may  need  them  at  some  levels  for 
some  time — pe.'-haps  always,  in  crder  to  pre- 
vent price  debacles  like  we  had  In  1920  and 
1929.  That  Is  far  different,  however,  from 
attempting  to  continuously  support  all  farm 
prices  at  above  market  levels  which  must 
Inevitably  mean  stringent  controls. 

The  more  we  can  expand  markets  along 
the  lines  I  have  indicated,  and  the  greater 
the  degree  of  real,  free  enterprise  we  have  in 
industry  and  labor,  the  more  we  can  get 
away  from  support  pr.ces  and  Government 
controls. 

There  are  many  matters  which  1  have  not 
had  time  to  mention  because  they  are  not 
concerned  directly  with  pnces  and  marketing. 
They  are.  however,  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  I  must  not  conclude  without  mentioning 
them. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  of  our  farm 
problems,  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
interest,  is  sell  conservation.  Our  fertile 
soil  is  our  greatest  asset.  It  must  not  only 
be  maintained,  but  improved.  In  the  larger 
sense,  it  is  not  a  farm  problem,  but  a  prob- 
lem directly  affecting  the  ver^  future  ex- 
istence of  the  country. 

May  I  refer  alto  to  the  necessity  for  study 
and  action  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
better  rural  health  conditions,  better  edu- 
cational facilltiee  in  rural  ccmmunities,  and 
expansion  of  rural  electrification  and  farm- 
to-market  roads.  Today  farmers  and  farm 
workers  are  deprived  of  the  beaieflts  of  so- 
cial security  Our  laws  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  permit  them  to  participate. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  ahead  of  us. 
as  I  seem  them.  They  are  matters  which  I 
hope  win  be  studied  and  discussed  In  every 
farm  home  in  America,  as  well  as  on  street 
corners  and  in  community  meetings.  Yes. 
they  should  be  discussed  in  the  cities  as 
well,  because  there  is  nothing  so  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  our  cities  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  as  a  sound  agricultural  and  rural 
life.  History  Is  filled  with  examples  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  great  nations  when  they 
neglected  the  land  and  the  people  who  oc- 
cupied and  tilled  it.  This  NaUon.  great  and 
powerful  as  it  is.  must  not  fail  to  heed  these 
clear  warnings  of  the  past.  The  farm  home 
must  remain  as  it  always  has  been,  the  cor- 
nerstone of  American  life  and  progress. 


Trmnan-Dewey  Econoouct 

EXTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  13.  1947 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House.  I  present  for 
insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 


Times,  published  In  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y., 
on  Thursday.  January  9.  1947.  titled 
"Truman-Dewey  Economics": 

TRtTMAN-DEWIY     ECONOMICS 

There  was  political  significance  that  the 
two  men  who  may  grapple  for  the  Presidency 
in  1948,  Harry  S.  Truman  and  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  spoke  simultaneously  j-esterday  to 
their  respective  legislative  bodies  on  what 
should  be  done  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  along  economic  lines.  And.  as  likely 
1948  opponents,  a  comparison  of  their  views 
is  pertinent. 

Governor  Dewey  recommends  maintenance 
of  six  so-called  emergency  taxes  but  also 
retention  of  the  50-percent  cut  in  the 
State  income  taxes:  President  Truman  says 
Federal  taxes  should  be  kept  at  the  present 
level  and  that  It  would  be  "unsound  fiscal 
policy"  to  reduce  wartime  income  taxes.  On 
this  point,  Mr.  Truman  will  find  opposition 
from  a  GOP  Congress  pledged  to  cut  income 
taxes  as  a  measure  to  build  up  the  take-home 
pay  of  the  worker. 

Governor  Dewey  talks  of  a  $400,000,000 
State  veterans"  bonus,  which  if  approved  may 
raise  the  State  debt  to  almost  a  billion; 
on  Monday  President  Truman  said  that  with 
the  exception  of  minor  adjustments.  Federal 
aid  to  veterans  has  been  completed. 

Governor  Dewey  advocates  extension  of 
the  State  labor-mediation  service  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  research  agency  to  study  labor- 
management  relations:  President  Truman 
wants  minimum  wages  raised,  social -security 
benefits  increased,  a  broader  coverage  of  the 
wage-hour  law.  It  is  significant  that  no- 
where did  the  President  express  sympathy 
or  support  of  the  Nathan  philosophy  that  in- 
dustry's profits  can  permit  a  25-percent  rise 
in  wages  without  endangering  economic 
stability. 

Governor  Dewey  wants  private  housing 
construction  encouraged  for  use  by  families 
with  middle-class  Incomes,  and  also  a 
$25,000,000  appropriation  to  supplement  the 
$35,000,000  emergency  housing  program  for 
veterans  begun  last  year:  President  Truman 
urges  a  long-range  housing  program  which 
will  start  1,000,000  new  dwellings  this  year 
and  which  will  in  time  reduce  housing  costs. 

Governor  Dewey  urges  utilization  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  water-power  resources;  President 
Truman  wants  industry  to  build  up  unde- 
veloped areas  and  depressed  regions. 

While  the  economic  theses  of  the  two  Exec- 
utives do  not  conflict  sharply  at  any  one 
point,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  de- 
gree with  which  the  two  stress  important 
basic  philosophies.  Governor  Dewey  is  defi- 
nitely for  lower  Income  taxes,  while  President 
Truman  is  not.  Dewey  warns  sharply  against 
new  demands  of  pressure  groups,  pointing  to 
a  recent  group  of  proposals  which  would  cost 
the  State  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  bil- 
lions. Truman  Is  not  nearly  so  emphatic  in 
deniuiciaticn  of  new  spending. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  President's 
belief  that  taxes  can  be  maintained  at  present 
levels  and  at  the  same  time  prices  can  be 
lowered  by  expanding  production  and  the 
"initiative  and  inventiveness"  of  our  indus- 
trialists. That  Is,  we  submit,  a  debatable 
point.  If  the  cost  of  living  is  to  be  reduced, 
where  better  to  begin  than  on  taxes?  And 
since  taxes  enter  Into  the  cost  of  every  com- 
modity, especially  where  wages  play  a  large 
part  In  the  cost,  how  better  can  prices  of  such 
commodities  be  lowered  than  through  reduc- 
tion of  processing  taxes?  And  how  better  can 
wages  be  stabilized  than  through  reduction 
of  the  Federal  income  tax.  allowing  larger 
take-home  pay  and  by  that  degree  at  least 
lessening  the  threat  of  strikes? 

In  general,  to  summarize.  President  Tru- 
man is  perceptibly  less  anxious  to  reduce 
taxes,  especially  income  taxes,  than  is  Gov- 
ernor Dewey.  Truman  is  obviously  more 
anxious  to  r^ppease  organized  labor  than  Is 
Dewey,    And.  most  important  of  all,  Truman 
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faces  a  deficit  and  unbalanced  Budget,  while 
Dewey  has  a  large  sxuplus.  It  remains  to  be 
developed  which  is  the  better  equipped  to 
avoid  a  boom-and-bust  era — but  to  date  the 
odds  are  with  the  Governor. 


Air  Accidents 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF   CALn-ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1947 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  RiversI  brought  up  the 
subject  of  an  air-accident  investigation. 
This  is  a  very  important  matter  Indeed, 
and  I  trust  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
through  a  subcommittee  or  acting  as  a 
whole  will  be  prepared  to  conduct  such 
investigation  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine what  relationship  any  action  or 
any  inaction  on  the  part  of  a  govern- 
mental agency,  including  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  may 
have  to  these  accidents.  I  include  the 
legislative  body  because,  of  course,  there 
is  the  matter  of  adequate  appropriations 
for  the  operation  of  airways  and  airway 
facilities.  As  soon  as  the  committee  can 
get  organized,  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
proceed  to  learn  something  of  the  facts 
in  order  to  be  able  to  make  an  early 
report. 

I  have  submitted  this  matter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I  trust 
and  hope  that  his  concurrence  and  ap- 
proval will  be  had.  If  It  is  necessary 
to  introduce  a  resolution  to  give  special 
authorization  to  the  committee,  he  will 
do  so. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  To  Investigate  Air  Ac- 
cidents, appointed  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  125  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  a  member,  conducted  28  such  investi- 
gations and  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions. A  number  of  those  recommen- 
dations were  made  effective.  But  since 
those  days,  1940-42.  there  has  been  a 
great  expansion  in  air  traffic  and  many 
new  problems  are  presented.  These 
problems  demand  our  attention,  and  our 
action  where  congressional  action  is  in- 
dicated, as  the  airways  of  this  country 
are  constructed,  operated,  controlled, 
and  maintained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


Bureaucrat  Creates  Bilbos  in  Iowa 
County  With  Taxpayers'  Funds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  16,  1947 

Mr.  BUFFETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 


the  following  Department  of  Agriculture 
letter: 

UmrxD  Statxs  Depastmemt 

or  AcKictn.Ti7aB. 
Bedford,  Iowa,  January  7,  1947. 

Dear  Friends,  after  reading  this  don't  say, 
"I  didn't  know  it." 

First,  the  war  is  over  and  millions  of  our 
boys  have  returned  overjoyed  to  be  home 
alive,  many  crippled  for  life,  others  that  have 
not.  and  will  not  return,  died  for  their  loved 
ones  at  home  and  for  buddies  that  they  might 
return  to  a  free  world.  Yes,  they  died  for  the 
slackers  too.  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
slacker?  Is  it  not  you  and  I?  Second,  1946 
brought  a  record  harvest  of  all  crops.  Has 
there  ever  been  a  year  In  history  when  a 
bumper  crop  was  needed  more  than  the  past 
year?  The  farmers'  cribs  and  bins,  our  ele- 
vators and  our  Government  steel  bins  (ever- 
normal  granary)  all  empty  and  the  world 
starving  with  but  one  source  to  look  to  for 
food.  The  Year  1946,  Mother  Earth.  Nature, 
and  the  Supreme  Power  that  watches  over  us. 

Yes,  1946  was  a  wonderful  year  for  which 
we  truly  are  thankful.  Do  we  appreciate 
our  position  and  enjoy  the  material  things 
of  life  so  much  we  forget  who  brought  all 
these  things  about?  Yes,  many  of  us  do. 
Let's  not  forget  our  Senator  Bilbos.  Did  we 
not  have  our  Bilbos  in  Taylor  County  dur- 
ing the  war?  Yes.  Let's  watch  their  every 
move  though  camoufiaged  as  our  friends. 
All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

Opportunities  of  1947  confront  us:  Triple 
A's  Job  is  one  of  soil  conservation.  A  great 
deal  of  the  top  soil  on  our  rolling  land  has 
washed  away.  The  past  year  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  to  hold  as  much  as  possible 
of  what  good  soil  remains  on  thousands  of 
acres,  but  this  work  has  only  started. 

This  work  must  be  speeded  up  More  land 
owners  and  tenants  must  be  convinced  of  the 
need  of  conserving  ovir  soil  If  future  genera- 
tions are  to  live  on  this  same  land.  I  am 
convinced  if  our  hillsides  are  to  be  farmed 
they  must  be  terraced.  Many  of  our  hill- 
sides have  washed  away  until  what  remains 
is  worthless  from  a  standpoint  of  production. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  save  what  Is  left  if  we 
act  now. 

The  sign  up  for  1947  is  expected  to  be 
carried  out  in  February.  Landowners  and 
tenants  must  plan  together  the  practices 
you  expect  to  carry  out  at  the  time  of  sign- 
ing your  intentions  for  there  will  be  no 
shifting  from  one  practice  to  another. 
Neither  will  you  be  permitted  to  add  another 
practice.  The  practices  on  which  payments 
will  be  made  are  the  ones  shown  when 
giving  your  intentions.  You  should  give  your 
plans  serious  thought.  Just  what  should  I 
do?  Should  I  build  terraces  instead  of  lim- 
ing and  fertilizing?  Perhaps  both,  but  your 
allowance  may  not  go  as  far  as  you  had 
hoped.  A  great  deal  of  serious  thinking  will 
help  you  and  your  township  committemen 
solve  your  problem. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight  and 
to  correct  the  belief  of  at  least  a  few,  we 
are  offering  the  following  explanation.  A 
few  farmers  in  our  covmty  have  come  into 
our  office  thinking  it  was  the  Farm  Bureau 
Office  and  wanted  to  leave  us  910  as  mem- 
bership dues.  Naturally,  we  informed  them 
they  were  in  the  AAA  OlBce,  after  which  they 
inquired  if  it  was  true  that  they  must  be- 
long to  that  organization  to  be  eligible  for 
soil  conserving  technical  help  such  as  laying 
out  terraces,  dams,  etc..  from  our  office  and 
that  of  the  Soil  Ckinservation  Service,  al30 
to  be  able  to  get  lime  and  phosphate  deliv- 
eries. We  informed  them,  it  was  not  true, 
and  that  AAA  is  a  Federal  agency:  it  is  our 
duty  to  help  everyone  alike.  It  is  also  the 
duty  of  every  State  and  Federal  agency,  which 
Is  tax-supported  to  serve  all  the  people  and 
not  jtist  a  few.  As  far  as  AAA  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  concerned  in  Taylor 
Coimty.  everyone  will  be  given  the  same 
consideration  whether  or  not  you  belong  to 
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a  farm  organiBation.  church  club,  or  any 
secret  orders.  Under  our  Constitution  any- 
one desiring  to  Join  any  organisation  is 
strictly  their  own  business  so  long  as  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  righu  of  others.  A 
special  prlvUeged  few  is  "Hitlerism." 
Tours  tr\Uy. 

FacD  O.  Huirm. 
Chairman,  Taylor  County  A.  C.  A. 


Jefferson  National  Forest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

OF  VIRGIN  U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16.  1947 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  24,  1946,  the  High  Knob  Develop- 
ment Association  staged  a  five-State  pic- 
nic party  on  High  Knob.  Wise  County, 
Va.  The  association  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  Jefferson 
National  Forest  as  a  vacation  and  recrea- 
tion spot  and  has  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress in  its  undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  include  herein  the  address  I  delivered 
on  the  occasion: 

The  American  people  live  too  fast  to  see 
and  enjoy  the  beauties  and  opportunities  of 
nature.  We  would  be  repaid  a  thousand- 
fold if  we  only  took  time  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  nature  affords  for  pleas- 
ure, for  recreation,  for  meditation. 

We  have  gathered  here  this  afternoon  upon 
one  of  God's  watchtowers,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  great  playgrounds  the 
All -Wise  Architect  included  in  His  plan  of 
creation  for  the  enjoyment  of  His  people, 
from  which  vantage  point  we  can  behold  one 
of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  nature's  gallery  of 
art.  Most  of  us  only  live  a  few  miles  away, 
and  yet  how  many  of  the  peopl«  are  here  for 
the  first  time  this  afternoon?  How  many  of 
you  present  here  this  afternoon  ever  took 
time  before  to  come  up  here  and  enjoy  this 
great  playground,  which  is  a  part  of  your 
inheritance,  by  Just  playing  around,  behold- 
ing the  beauties  that  greet  you  on  every  side, 
and  communing  with  nature  and  nature's 
God? 

We  all  need  to  "pack  up  our  troubles"  now 
and  then,  forget  the  cares  of  the  day,  repair 
to  some  choice  spot  such  as  this,  and  bask  in 
the  sunshine  or  sit  beneath  the  shade  of 
some  verdant  tree,  breathe  good  wholesome 
air,  and  Just  meditate  on  the  goodness,  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  nature's  God;  or,  if 
we  are  not  in  a  meditative  mood,  take  a 
plunge  in  the  lake,  row  and  fish  around,  play 
golf  or  tennis,  throw  horseshoes,  walk  down 
some  bow-covered  path,  climb  some  rugged 
steep;  and,  if  we  do,  we  will  find  that  "the 
cares  that  infest  the  day  will  fold  their  tents 
like  the  Arabs  and  as  silently  steal  away." 

As  I  visit  other  sections  of  the  world,  the 
thought  keeps  coming  back  to  me  that  in  the 
creative  period,  God,  after  creating  the  earth 
and  pronouncing  it  good,  came  back  to  this 
section,  seated  Himself  on  Holston's  White 
Top,  Cumberland's  Pinnacle,  the  Towers  of 
the  Breaks,  or  here  on  High  Knob,  surveyed 
the  surrounding  territory  with  the  purpose  In 
mind  of  making  it  the  loveliest  spot  of  all 
His  creation,  and  when  He  got  through  level- 
ing down  a  peak  over  here,  raising  a  peak 
over  yonder,  putting  a  little  more  ctirvature 
In  a  ridge  over  here  a  Uttle  more  symmetry 
in  a  ridge  over  yonder,  pushing  the  moun- 
tains back  to  widen  a  valley  over  here,  pull- 
ing them  closer  together  to  narrow  a  vaUey 
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oT«r  yonder,  putting  In  an 
here,  a  ^wrkilnK  branch  over 
then  clothing  it  In  blue  erass.  gi 
stately   poplar,  and    bedecking 
dogwood,  the  redbud.  and  the 
He    was    greatly    pleased    because 
before  Him.  In  all  Its  lovelineai 
handiwork — your  land  and  my 
west  Virginia. 

Ah.   my   friends,    the    Great 
shaping    and    forming    Southw^ 
brought  Into  play  all  of  his 
ents.     Hla  practicability  la 
fertile  valleys  and  long,  sloping 
hillsides  where  the  good  earth 
man's  every  demand:  In  our 
ests.  abounding  in  hard  and 
the  finest  texture;  in  our  Inesb 
deposits;    and    In    o\ir 
that  produce  the  finest 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  man 
picturcaqoe  Imagination  Is  hen 
a  veritable  fairyland  of  .stream) 
clear,  some  playing  hide  and 
wend  their  way  through 
and  rugged  delUes  In  the 
where  the  movintaln  bass,  the 
the  finny  tribe,  basks  In  sun- 
battles  the  current  In   rapid 
high  up  on  the  motmtatns. 
cool,  where  the  speckled  trout 
sive,  brings  Into  play  every 
the  angler;   of  stubbled   fields 
fence  rows,  where  man's  heart 
beat  and  his  being  responds  to 
nature  as  he  watches  the  polnt^ 
range  in  qtiest  of  quail:  of 
long  and  winding,  mrroughed 
babbling  streams  and  sweet-' 
birds  compoae   the   orchestra 
elves  at  twilight  dance  and  sing 
rugged  and  nature-worn,  that 
and  grandeur  to  within  speaklnk 
the  heavenly  throng,  and  wl 
steal  on  moonlit  nights  to  get 
What  God  can  do  at  His  best 

Such,  my  friends,  i^  our 
not  enjoy   *t  to  the   fullest 
choice  spots  accessible,  not  oni^ 
pie  but  to  the  people  of  our  w 

The  development  of  High 
one  o*  our  chotceet  spots,  is  an 
that,  if  successfully  carried 
pletlon.   will   now  and   hi   the 
i>r^ng  joy  and  happiness  to  untold 

Qod  has  done  His  part;   It  is 
do  ours. 
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Necessary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  H^GEN 

or  MIHNtSOTA 
IN  TRB  HOU8I  OT 

ThursdaM,  January  it. 


RIPR18S  (TATIVI8 


Rind 


Mr.  HAQEN.    Mr.  Speaker 
fliUataed  reading  an  article 
PtMfd  in  the  bu«lneM  section 
York  TlRM*  yriiterday. 
WM  written  b.y  Charles 
TtaMt  correspondent. 

The  bMla  (or  Mr.  Kurd's 
ltit«r  addreaiied  to  Con«re. 
J.  Pkiibiji,  or  Maaaachusetts 
eral  VUmm^  Bmird.  outhnln 
unttona  rttatlva  to  the 
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I  have  Just 
which  ap- 

of  the  New 
Jani4»ry  15.    u 

an  able 


resaiun 


cort 


Mt^clc  was  a 
Piuuy 
t»y  thefod- 
lhHr  In- 
inutnir  of 


controls  on  the  use  of  credit  by  con- 
sumeis. 

I  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
repeal  of  regulation  W  because  I  believe 
that  this  regulation  and  control  is  detri- 
mental to  farmers,  veterans,  and  low- 
income  consumers  who  must  depend  on 
credit  to  secure  many  of  the  necessary 
good  things  of  life. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  now  has 
advised  Congress,  through  their  letter 
to  Representative  PHn.Biii,  that  it  was 
planning  to  manage  and  control  con- 
sumer demand  through  juggling  the 
permissible  terms  of  credit  on  durable 
goods. 

The  Board  said  it  expects  to  adjust  credit 
terms  from  time  to  time  under  Its  regulation 
W— to  lessen  the  Influence  of  credit  on  busi- 
ness cycles.  It  further  sa;d  it  realized  the 
principal  effect  of  Its  present  credit  terms 
has  been  to  restrain  consumer  denuind  for 
automobiles,  washing  machines,  and  other 
household  accessories. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  outrageous  pro- 
nouncements ever  to  come  from  an  agency 
at  this  Government.  The  Board  conleases  It 
is  dellbenitely  attempting  to  reserve  the  mar- 
ket In  autoa  and  other  durables  for  the 
rich — for  the  families  with  svffldent  wealth 
to  make  large  cash  payments  It  wants  to 
cut  oB  front  the  good  things  of  postwar  in- 
dustry, now  coming  through  to  ever-Increas- 
ing quantities,  the  wage  earners,  the  average 
veteran,  and  others  who  do  not  have  big 
cash  accumulations  These  people  have 
good  Jobs  iind  the  capacity  to  pay  out  of  their 
earnings,  on  reasonable  installments,  for  the 
Items  they  need.  Just  as  badly  as  do  the  well- 
to-do  group,  who  have  most  of  the  ready 
cash  savings. 

The  installment  buyer,  who  bought  70  per- 
cent of  all  autos  manufactured  in  recent  pre- 
war years,  has  as  much  right  to  a  car  today 
as  docs  the  cash  buyer,  whether  supplies  of 
autos  are  limited  or  not.  However,  the 
Board's  credit  terms,  requiring  one-thiid 
down  and  payment  of  the  balance  in  15 
months,  act  to  set  the  amount  of  install- 
ments at  a  prohibitively  high  figure  for  the 
average  family. 

This  power  of  the  Board.  In  effect,  pre- 
determines the  standard  of  living  of  mil- 
lions of  American  families. 

Moreover,  we  want  no  more  artf-appolnted 
supermen  to  try  to  manag*  and  control  Im- 
portant phases  of  our  economy  from  a  Wash- 
ington ofllce.  The  Eloard  mentions  more 
than  six  important  economic  factors  which 
K  i^ans  to  weigh — Including  such  ponder- 
ous Intangibles  as  "the  general  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity."  "the  price  level  and  Its 
movement. **  and  **publlc  holdings  of  liquid 
asMts."  as  It  omnipotently  Juggles  credit 
terms.  Imposes  its  wlU  and  Judgment  on  hun- 
dreds ol  thousands  of  buslntssmrn,  manu- 
facturers, and  bankers  throtigbout  the  coun- 
try  and  forces  them  to  exact  uiu'easonabls 
and  reprtsalvs  credit  terms  from  tbelr  cus- 


Tbs  AoMrlcan  psopis  voted  last  Novsmbsr 
to  gat  ths  Ouvemment  out  of  business, 
wbsrvwr  pusMblt.  and  to  latklAats  rssuie- 
Uvt  wartiOM  emtrgenoy  ooBfrito  at  once,  ba. 
causa  the  war  ta  over.  Now  ws  sas  the  Pai* 
•ra)  Rasarva  Boar«  la  planmnf  to  hang  on 
stubbornly  to  aoMUMr-aradlt  coiuroia, 
hampMinit  industry  and  uaii«  war  powers  to 
nanipulsu  norma)  business  in  paaaatlaia. 

It  M  high  tims  this  intsrftntoat  was  sndtd. 
and  I  prophecy  and  hopa  UMiOeafrses  will 
strip  ihMs  powers  from  Ibt  ioMd  prompUj 
and  compiftsif,  ~         •-      r  # 


Natioul  Imhistrial  Traffic  Lea^ne 
Resolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TCXA£ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  16.  1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  circular  gotten  out  by 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
Mr.  Aionzo  Bennett,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
president,  relative  to  the  coal  strike  last 
fall;  also  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  as- 
sociation, regarding  the  ;oal  strike.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Thk  National  IwiiusiieiAL 

Taunc  Leagitx. 
Washington.  D.  C,  November  25.  1946. 
To  Members: 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  annual  meejring  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  TrafBc  League  at  New  York 
City,  last  week.  Thursday,  November  21.  re- 
grardlng  the  coal  strike  which  threatens  na- 
tional economic  strangulation  and  the 
extension  of  a  precedent  already  set,  of 
usurpation  by  selfish  organized  mintHlties  of 
the  power  to  tax  which  is  the  power  to  de- 
suoy.  Copy  of  the  resolution  was  sent  Im- 
mediately to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  over  the  signature  of  President  Ben- 
nett, with  a  letter  of  transmittal  reading  as 
ftrilows : 

'"The  Nation  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problems  confronting  you  by  reason  of  the 
coal  strike.  While  we  bc^>e  you  can  find  a 
solution,  the  event  is  but  symptorr.atlc  of 
fundamental  defects  In  Federal  statutes 
governing  labor  organizations  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  acUons. 

"At  the  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  -National  Industrial  Trafllc  League,  the 
atUched  resolution  was  adopted,  with  the 
hope  that  Congress  can  be  prevailed  upon 
to  correct  the  disease  while  you  are  dealing 
with  the  symptoms. 

"The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  Is 
an  organization  of  Individuals,  firms,  and 
corporations  actually  engaged  In  the  ship- 
ment and  receipt  of  commodities;  alto  com- 
mercial. Uade.  and  traffic  organizations,  deal- 
ing with  traffic  or  transportation  matters, 
located  in  the  United  States. 

"The  vast  preponderance  of  our  citizenry 
are  hopefully  behind  you." 

Copies  of  the  resolution  also  have  been 
sent  to  Members  of  Congress. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  «ug- 
ge«lon  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  reso- 
lution that  regional  and  local  organizations 
take  similar  aaion. 

In  response  to  many  Inquiries  regarding 
the  possibility  of  a  general  freight  embargo, 
the  Istest  advice  la  that  there  Is  a  possibility 
none  will  be  iMUcd  this  week.  The  rail- 
roads, of  course,  must  conserve  their  avail- 
able  supply  of  ooal,  tnd  are  hopeful  that  a 
freight  erobarKo  will  not  be  ni-cesaary  (should 
ths  strlka  eonimuet  until  tbtir  bupdIv  oX 
coal  Is  down  to  a  SO-dsy  basis. 

Passaag«r.trata  mUaa»a  on  aoal-burntng 
railroads  has  bean  curtaUad  by  as  percent. 
Osnsral  Order  ODT  68,  sfftcUvs  11:58  p.  m.. 
Novembtr  M.  prevents  rail  rsrrisrs  from  op- 
sffttinu  n  total  dally  ooal-burning  passsnasr 
•  Tvice  locomotivs  raUtags  in  saoaaa  of  76 
peroant  of  ths  total  eeal-burning  paaaangar 
•srvict  loomotlfs  mUsai*  opermed  by  them 
on  Novtmbar  I.  ims,  ihe  urutr  Ji»rthsr  pre- 
vsnt.  the  upsrstion  of  spaotai  psssengor 
trains  r«|uirin|  Uia  Haa  oC  eeal-bummi  loco- 
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motive  power,  except  by  special  jiermlt.    The 
order  also  prohibits  the  movement  of  carni- 
val and  circus  trains. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  F.  Lacet. 
Execufxt'c  Secretary. 

BiSOLXmON  ADOPTED  AT  THIETY-NINTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTHIAL  TRAF- 
FIC LEAGUE,  NEW  YOHK  CITY,  NOVEMBEB  21, 
1946,  REGARDING  THE  COAL  STRIKE 

Whereas  the  Nation's  transportation  fa- 
cilities already  are  alarmingly  curtailed  and 
lace  complete  paralysis  in  the  near  futvire. 
due  to  the  unprecedented  national  coal 
strike;  and 

Whereas  It  is  our  duty  and  obligation, 
through  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League  and  other  channels  of  constructive 
effort,  to  see  that  adequate,  economical,  safe. 
and  efficient  transportation  by  common  car- 
rier be  made  continuously  available  to  the 
shippers  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  issues  Involved  In  this  strike 
in  defiance  of  our  Federal  Government  would 
place  a  single  individual  and  one  segment 
of  an  organized  minority,  over  and  above 
constitutional  and  constituted  government; 
would  threaten  national  economic  strangula- 
tion and  the  extension  of  a  precedent  already 
set,  of  usurpation  by  selfish  organized 
minorities  of  the  power  to  tax  which  Is  the 
power  to  destroy;  and 

Whereas  the  Impact  of  this  strike  has 
directly  or  Indirectly  affected  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  privileges  of  all  the  people 
of  these  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League  in  general  membership  meetvng  here 
assembled.  That  as  protectors  of  shippers' 
interests  in  adequate,  economical,  safe,  and 
efficient  transportation  services  by  the 
Nation's  common  carriers,  and,  as  American 
citizens  who  individually  are  injuriously 
affected  by  such  strikes  of  national  scope  and 
effect,  we  do  officially  and  In  our  Individual 
rights  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  once  so  to  curb  the  power  of  any 
organized  selfish  minority,  that  they  shall 
not  commit  acts  which  would  tend  to  para- 
lyze the  Nation's  arteries  of  commerce,  to 
strangle  its  national  economy,  to  substitute 
Its  prerogatives  for  those  of  constitutional 
and  constituted  government  authorities,  to 
usurp  the  power  to  tax  which  the  people  have 
delegated  solely  to  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments,  or  to  vitiate  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  citizenry  at  large;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  at  once  to  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress;  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  members  of  the  league  with 
suggestion  for  similar  action  by  their  local 
and  regional  organizations;  and  to  the  press. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEUNEY 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THI  HOU8I  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVI8 

Thundav,  January  18, 1947 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  in  the  Rio- 
CNiD.  Z  Includo  the  following  addresa  of 
Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.  at 
the  da'vn-patrol  bre akfaat  sponsoi'ed  by 
the  Boy  ScouU  of  America,  over  radio 


station  WJZ.  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria. 
New  York,  Wednesday  morning,  Janu- 
ary 8,  1947: 

INTRODUCTION     BY     HON.     HARRY     J.     DELANEY, 
CHAIXUAN,    BUSINESSMEN'S    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Delaney.  Honored  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  we  all  know  Jim  Farley— if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  address  him  publicly  in  the 
way  that  we  all  affectionately  refer  to  him  In 
our  private  conversations — as  one  of  the 
Nation's  stalwarts  who  has  valiantly  fought 
to  keep  America  in  the  path  that  has  made 
her  oreat. 

Likewise,  we  know  that  he  never  loses  an 
opportunity  to  speak  up  for  those  causes 
which  Join  with  the  church,  the  school  and 
the  home  to  work  for  the  protection  and 
betterment  of  yovth.  It  Is  for  these  reasons 
that  we  thought  he  was  the  very  best  person 
whom  we  could  ask  to  help  us  launch  this 
million -dollar  drive  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  Greater  New 
York. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  of  personal  pleasure, 
and  with  keen  appreciaticn  o*  his  coming 
here  this  morning  to  address  otir  dawn  pa- 
trol breakfast,  that  I  present  to  you  the 
former  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States — and  a  friend  of  youth — the  Hon- 
orable .^ames  A.  Farley. 

ADDRESS    OF    HON     JABUS    A.    FARlfY 

I  needed  a  Boy  Scout  bugger  to  rouse  me 
out  of  bed  so  that  I'd  be  here  on  time  for 
this  dawn  patrol  breakfast.  It  is  a  great 
tribute  to  Scouting,  and  to  your  Interest, 
that  so  many  of  you  have  come  here  this 
morning   at   this   early   hour. 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  your 
losing  sleep  over  than  a  concern  for  youth, 
especially  for  those  thousands  of  New  York 
City  boys  who  should  be.  but  are  not.  get- 
ting the  worth-while  training  and  enj03rtng 
wholesome  activities  provided  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Raising  a  million  dollars  for  the  further- 
ance and  expansion  of  Scouting  in  Greater 
New  York  should  be  relatively  easy  if  you 
will  Just  pass  on  to  other  civic-minded  New 
Yorkers  word  of  the  splendid  work  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  is  doing  for  the  boys  of  this 
city,  and  let  them  know  how  Imperative  It 
Is  that  adequate  funds  be  provided  to  en- 
able you  to  carry  on  and  to  reach  more  boys. 

Last  Saturday  morning.  I  read  In  my  news- 
paper where  th^ee  16-year-old  youths  had 
been  surprised  while  committing  a  hold- 
up. One  of  the  youthful  bandits,  was  kiUed 
in  the  desperate  gun  battle  which  ensued, 
and  a  detective  was  wounded.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  such  acts  of  criminal 
violence  are  happening  is  merely  one  more 
evidence  of  the  Increasing  prevalence  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  which  is  attributable, 
In  part,  to  the  era  of  bloodshed  from  which 
the  world  Is  only  now  beginning  to  emerge. 

Following  every  major  war,  the  civilized 
world  has  seen  such  periods,  when  moral 
values  fall,  affecting  all.  especially  children— 
those  Innocent  victims  of  the  curse  of  con- 
flict. 

In  these  troubled  postwar  days,  when  na- 
tions are  merely  beginning  to  learn  that 
thsra  Is  a  way  and  a  will  to  work  togather 
for  world  order  and  International  coopera- 
tion, ws  must  Intelligently  and  aggressively 
combat  ths  effects  of  the  war  upon  today's 
youngatars. 

To  do  so  will  cost  only  a  fraction  of  ths 
billions  which  wt  so  willingly  poured  out 
of  our  collective  pockets  to  prusecuts  ths 
war.  But  ws  will  not  truly  win  ths  war  and 
schlsvs  thoss  purposes  for  which  It  wss 
fought,  unlsss  ws  treat  with  and  hsal  those 
moral  snd  social  festerings  which  had  thalr 
origins  In  ths  conflict, 

What  a  small  matter  U  Is  than,  to  aak  tha 
good  paopis  of  this  city  to  raaoh  down  Into 


their  pockets  and  give  generously  so  that 
you  who  are  charged  with  the  moral  and 
character  training  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  New  York  City  youngsters  outelde 
of  their  school  hours,  may  do  s<j  adequately 
and  successfully. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  doing  a  sig- 
nificant Job  for  the  youth  of  our  land.  Theirs 
Is  a  great  responsibility  In  these  postwar 
days.  The  citizens  of  New  York.  I  am  con- 
vinced, will  rise  to  the  challenge  If  they  are 
made  aware  of  the  need  and  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  correction 
of  the  problems. 

Recently,  I  returned  from  a  3  months  trip 
around  this  shrinking  globe.  The  plane  on 
which  I  embarked  rose  into  the  skies,  and 
without  any  effort  on  my  part.  I  was  trans- 
ported on  my  modern  magic  carpet  to  Portu- 
gal. Spain,  France.  Germany,  and  Italy. 
From  there  I  was  whisked  off  to  Calr^  and 
the  Holy  Land,  to  fabulotis  but  troubled 
India,  and  then  in  turn  to  Singapore  and 
Shanghai,  each  with  lu  poverty  stricken 
millions. 

I  saw  devastated  Tokyo.  Iramlng  its  A  B  Cs 
of  democracy  at  the  feet  of  its  rever«d 
schoolmaster.  General  MacArthur;  shook 
hands  with  our  Australian  friends  in  Sydney: 
rejoiced  with  the  men  of  Manila  over  their 
recent  liberation;  and  then  home  at  last 
after  a  brief  but  pleasant  stay  in  Honolulu. 

Throughout  this  globe-enctreltng  fligbt,  I 
sat  physically  and  mentally  at  ease,  con- 
fident that  the  young  men  who  piloted  and 
navigated  these  planes  were  endowed  with 
the  knowledge  and  skill  to  take  me  where  1 
wanted  to  go — swiftly  and  in  safety. 

As  I  observed  them.  I  was  convinced  that 
beyond  their  technical  preparation,  they 
were  equipped  with  another  more  significant 
training  to  prepare  them  to  assume  the  grave 
responsibility  for  the  lives  entrusted  to  thalr 
care,  which  often  required  split-second  de- 
cisions in  moments  of  crisis. 

I  am  certain  that  most  of  these  top-flight 
young  Americans  who  navigate  the  alrlanes 
of  the  world.  In  their  youth  had  the  bene- 
fits of  good  home  guidance;  had  the  spiritual 
and  moral  Influences  of  their  churches;  and 
had  the  inspiration  of  the  character-build- 
ing and  citizenship- training  program  of  tha 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

I  wish  that  every  boy  had  the  qualifica- 
tions that  these  young  men  have.  And  I 
know  one  element  of  their  training  which  Is 
available  to  every  boy  where  a  Scout  troop 
exists.  That  Is  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
to  receive  the  training  given  In  Scouting. 

Unfortunately,  not  every  boy  has  the  op- 
pca-tunlty  to  be  a  Boy  Scout,  a  Cub  Scout,  or 
a  Senior  Scout.  Recent  Gallup  surveys 
showed  that  three  out  of  four  New  York  City 
boys  want  to  be  Scouts,  but  that  only  one 
out  of  every  four  Is  actually  getting  that  cov- 
eted opportunity. 

The  reason  for  this  inability  of  Scouting 
to  serve  all  the  boys  who  desire  to  be  Scouts 
may  be  very  simply  stated.  It  Is  our  fsllure, 
yours  and  mine,  as  interested  clUaens  to 
furnish  sufficient  funds  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  Scout  orpanlaatlon  here  in  New  York 
City  which  la  adequate  In  personnel  and 
able  to  provide  camps  usable  the  year  round, 
and  other  faclluies  in  order  to  serve  tha 
hundreds  of  thoussnds  of  boys  crowded  to- 
gsther  In  these  oomparatlvsly  fsw  mstropoli- 
tan  mUas. 

Let  us  consldsr  for  a  moment  thass  dis- 
turbing faeu.  Nearly  half  of  ths  100,000  per- 
sons arrested  fur  serious  criminal  offenses 
In  New  York  City  this  past  yasr  wars  young* 
stars  undsr  90  years  of  age,  and  7A  paroant 
of  thess  youngsters  wsrs  msrs  boys, 

VlauHlUM,  If  you  will,  what  those  startling 
statistics  mean  in  misspent  young  human 
Itvaa  and  parsoBalltlas.  aud  thsn  link  to  tham 
Iftcant  siti 
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ap: 


Tofk  City's  t— D  ttrt  h«vt  DO  (ontiauiac 
rttettonthip  to  any  Muure-time  irofrun. 

■wottag.  with  iu  MtiTitiM  M  appcAltng 
to  ymUSk,  auiy  mcfto  tb«  differcnct  between  • 
boy  endtof  bl«  brief  wrew  ia  a  fa  indit  gun 
bettlc.  or  flttlnf  u  the  confldent  nuwter  of 
hioMell  and  of  tbe  deettnlee  of  otto  tn,  at  the 
contfole  of  one  of  man's  most  comp  Icated  la- 
TeallOBe    ■  globe-ctrcUng  plane. 

Our  failure  to  fvovldt  thU  boy  with  the 
tntninK  of  Scouting  Bay  aiMn  for  hin  a  life 
of  delinquency  and  crlBM.  tnifwd  d  ■  cafwr 
that  will  bring  auccen  to  htm.  a  tttafactkm 
to  hia  family,  and  progreaa  to  the  c  ocnmunlty 
at  targe. 

Let  BM  call  your  attention  to  an  >  iven  larger 
aapaet  ot  the  work  tn  which  we  a  «  tafifMl 
la  BeoBtlng.  I  waa  handed  |i  let<  er  MM  to 
Richard  rurd.  one  of  th*  Mooti  here  with 
ua  thia  Btorning  at  this  dawn>pa  rol  breuk* 
fufl,  aad  which  he  recently  recrt<  ed  from  a 
boy  la  Germany     I  quote  from  I  : 

Ttiq  wtil  wonder  that  yuu  ge  sudUenly 
aad  tmknown  a  lettar  flOHi  Ctcrm  my,  1  got 
ytiur  addrewi  by  a  leottt  brothrr 

"I  am  a  boy  of  Ift  year*  My  ather  la  a 
legal  advtaer  and  we  have  lived  la  a  Utile 
town  In  Ueeklenkourii.  Now  we  are  home* 
leae  MMt  we  attempt  to  build  u.  up  a  new 
ekieioDM,  TiMtefere  I  am  wiiiiit  i  gudly  in 
eooNiiSMMgi  !•  MM  With  a  et  mriKte  and 
rneMl. 

"I  MR  tier*  patntl  l#adet  and  w  >  have  Just 
Mime  home  rrtxn  a  One  iftu  wit  »  my  bitya, 
Ws  wae  in  V<>ii»u»>erV-Ml  oM  va)i(  alt  M«Mi* 
lain,  We  have  pais  ths  niHhi  n  a  shaky 
iHll.  It  waa  a  W  v  I'uUl  tin  Wi  have  iiitt 
iMIts 

"iH'Uae  me,  my  Ingiuh  Uit|«iige  ttad  (• 
•nd  I  havg  Ml  fMitd  tha  rigtti  ( eprecMona. 
>Y««r  wriii. 

"Kait,*' 
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■yiMinrit  OlMMMii 

tan,  wtilfh  apoMPfs  the  tri")/    i 

'Kt  »»  gni  the  gMt  Iggl  wee! 
tf<«*ity  stdjilwi  M  And  alt  thf)M 
e«oiii)meaM  M  Mdi  ao  totttfcly 
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New  we  are 

k.^  ^  -  -  ^  -    ~J^  ■•'*■• 
wmtf  tanaggt.  lag.    Ma  aow  got 

gM  gtaaa  wiaiggra    •    •    •    th<> 

we  can  My  nrtw  la  that  it  la  ralni . 

your  nice  new  sare  we  can  build 

gp  aopM  as  we  get  some  trrea 

"But  we  sltottM  aot  apenk  ah<i 

■eultlee;   we  alMNiM  say  h»w  hn 

•Hh   IM   pr*eenta    ymi    mmtr   u4 

'  ff  •hr  Amerli-an   tent* 

aMt  was  opened  wr  admired  t. 

Immediately  built  up  the  tan 

1  am  »orry  that  1  eanaoi  aay 

•  I  should  like  to  do.  hnw  th< 

ling  fofwurtl  with  allttering  , 

aew  tent  sUndli.g  behind  our  h' 

•^e  shall  never  forget  the 

-•Mther  8cr>iits.'* 

What  more  can  I  say.  or  need  I 

tte  impurtaaee  of  seoming  ■ 

brotherhood  of  boys    to  help 

frtendehtp  and   tmdcraUndtng 

youth  of  the  world. 
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With  tnxeh  frlsndshlp  and  understanding, 
beginning  in  childhood  and  continuing  Into 
adult  relationships,  we  can  hopo  for  a  better 
world. 

My  recent  globe-glrdllng  trip  haa  brought 
home  forcltiiy  to  me  that  the  world  baa  grown 
cloaer  together  geographically,  ao  that  one 
segment  of  it  cotild  reach  out  with  ease  and 
deatroy  another  with  the  aid  of  that  new* 
found  liMtrument  at  daatrtietlooa.  the  atum 
bomb.  One  sxire  way  to  pretent  such  a 
catastrophe  la  to  teach  brotherhood  to  our 
children. 

As  we  launch  this  drive  here  this  morning 
to  raise  a  million  dollars  for  Scoutlng's  needs 
of  1M7  In  Greater  New  York.  I  see  the  task 
ahead  aa  of  such  vital  importance  to  our 
national  and  Internatlonnl  well-being,  that 
I  believe  every  thoughtful  citlaen  of  this 
community  win  want  to  give  financial  sup- 
port or  personal  leaderab^.  at  both,  to  tha 
Bey  teouts  of  America. 


Cemmilttt  Aiilf  mnanti 
IXTTNSION  OF  RIMAIUCfl 

HON.  EMANUEL  CEUER 

or  NSW  vnan 

IN  TNI  HOUM  Ot>  NIf  MblVNTATIVIil 

r^NPMfdg,  Jnnnary  if,  1947 

TO    TNI   RKMiiiNATIt]    MSatSSNa 

Mr  CkLLEK,  Mr,  SpiMikfr,  commit- 
tfg  gaatgnmanta  of  gii  ptrtlt^  oihgr  thtn 

Ihr  t'onlrnltinu  pttity  arr  chlrigtf  (0  tho 
minoiiijf  ^>g«t<  vt>liimr  R,  CitnAon'i  Ffgcg* 
danU,  NoUon  aiM.  pii«e  B; 

Oa  April  II,  laii    Mr  Oaaar  W   JMm* 

WtMJd,  M  AiMUMiiia,  t  fferwl  a  m^lKHi  naming 
I  he  members  nt  the  ■inndina  rommiUeeM, 
when  Ml  N  I  ie*ni1.»ll,  itf  lowtt,  risina  »n  a 
|Nirllninf>nlarv  iniiuiry  a»ked  If  the  Kim* 
WNMg  apiMiihtmerx  nf  Mr,  Viginr  L,  BM-gar, 
m  WliNitisiM,  eie«<«ed  aa  a  ia4iiibar  of  the 
■gglallai  fNrty,  had  been  rharged  tn  tha 
iiMnartty,  and  if  Ms  aaaiHnmegi  was  in  ba 
iiedtiaied  from  the  minDrny  qinta 

M"    irnderwtMgl  npllgdl 
He  le  iiiargaH  Id  Ike  Mlmiriiy     ii  has 
always  baait  iliai  way 

"Mr  BerMr  la  not  a  mamber  af  ths  maJttr* 
iiy  gMty  Ha  btlgup  to  g  jMriyflhat  la  m.t  in 
Moatmi  iH  this  Nnuag.  aiNl  gll  fMirtiaa  that  ape 
IMH  lit  r'li.irui  Ml  iMa  SMMg  iptaM  la  the 
mUMirity,"  ^ 


Tai  llg4»<Hon 


iXTtNsioN  OF  mmlAiixa 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  stmatxoTA 
IN  TMI  NOUM  or  lltPRieM«NTATlVld 

TNratfdg,  January  14,  1941 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  SpMker.  whgn 
our  formrr  collragur.  Hon.  P.  H.  L«- 
Ouardla.  of  New  York.  Invited  me  to  dls- 
cti-M  irtth  him  the  JO-pr-rcfnt  taji-r^uc- 
Uon  propoaaJ  ovar  the  MutufU  network.  X 
Inunedfately  tectptgd  the  invitation  be- 
cauac  It  would  afford  a  aplf^ndld  oppor- 
tunity to  Rreaent  the  plan  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  an  intimate  and  Infonna- 
Uve  nuimier.  Then.  too.  Mr.  UOuardla 
and  I  have  been  personal  frlend.t  for  a 
matter  of  30  years,  having  come  to  Con- 


gress together  back  in  1917.    While  we 
seldom  see  eye  to  eye.  that  haa  In  no 

manner  Interfered  with  our  long-stand- 
ing friendship. 

Under  leave  «o  kindly  granted  me  by 
the  House,  it  is  desired  at  this  point  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  what  was  said  by 
both  Mr.  LaOuardla  and  myself  upon  the 
occasion  of  our  discussion: 

Mr.  LAOuABit*.  Oood  evening  I  This  U  the 
unauthorized  spokesman  of  unorganiaed 
Americana  again  on  a  Conference  of  the  Air. 

Z  have  been  opposing  the  proposed  :0-per- 
cent  across-the-board  reduction  In  Fed«>rul 
personal  Income  tax.  I  am  still  strongly  op- 
posed to  it.  But  in  keeping  with  my  policy 
of  having  all  tha  facts  preaented.  so  that 
everyone  will  get  a  complete  picture  and  then 
ba  able  to  make  an  intelligent  daclalon,  I  will 
seek  to  bring  to  you,  as  often  as  I  can,  the 
bast  authority  on  the  oppoaitton. 

Tonight  we  have  with  us  tha  original 
sponsor  of  ths  aO*pereent  aeroia*tha*bo«id 
redurUon  Ut  Federal  incoms  tax.  the  Honor* 
able  Haroi.0  Knitsom.  uf  Minnesota,  chair* 
mail  (If  tiis  Important  Ooauillt«t  on  Waya 
and  Meana  of  ths  Rouaa  of  Rapraaantativea, 
Mr  Kivtrrsoe  and  I  rams  to  Congreis  at  tha 
snnis  time  :,ust  SO  ysara  ago  N»  haa  served 
tuilnterruptedly  sinos  that  time,  and  today 
I*  the  ohalrinan  iif  ths  most  powerful  oum« 
mittee  of  the  Nniiee  of  Rspreseniatlves  I 
have  nuked  lilm  til  KNplntn  tci  you  hs  pro* 
posed  inciims'tax  rtduetion  and  to  |iva  you 
ills  rsasfinH  for  II, 

Harold,  It's  niea  to  hava  you  with  ua  loa 
nlHhi  May  I  ask,  do  ymi  mnsider  the  preseni 
iMan  iif  lu*gafoaiu  inetune  (mm  redurtinn  up 
iu  |gO0  0OO*a>yaar  ineom*  ami  Iti'^  |ierrenl 
regiiation  Irum  IMX),0O0*a'year*up  ih<<«>ma, 
fairf    And  hnw  do  you  )uatiry  it  at  ihia  iirngf 

Mr  Kn<  Tarw  I  am  happy  in  have  an  n** 
IMTtunity  In  tiiaru>«  wiih  my  friend  and  far* 
mar  eoiiMaoe,  iiie  mil  (N,  R  1)^  wMfh  I 
intrMllMfd  in  ihe  |>re*ent  ODHMg,  pMfNl- 
ini  fnr  a  rednrtMn  in  iimtVMlMl  mMUM 
laaes  I  reran  with  pleasure  ihe  fan  that 
my  rriaitd,  Mr,  UOuardla,  and  myself  eame  tii 
OaMfeaa  at  the  same  time,  jusi  no  years  ago 
My  bill  provides  fur  «  gO'iteneni  ivfiiirtioii  in 
the  tea  on  inpomea  up  tn  atul  alighily  in 
eaeees  of  «  ««  o<)0  If  tua  tsNDayav'i  incniM 
M.<Mdt  that  ainuimt,  tha  railvirtitif)  m  tag 
NKiibiiiaMg  to  llig  pan  M  taaaaa  o|  MM  mo 
IS  iu««  peraani 

AhAiher  fantura  of  the  bill  is  that  It  glvaa 
(in  addefi  atfygniare  tn  tsiimyers  nver  «l 
yeers  uf  sge,  Ni  Mttt  it  m\um»  ui  n^vti  UMaen 

I  Htnt  HKiiip  an  adrtuinnsl  ekemptMNl  gf 
MOO,  making  1  total  eaemption  •  f  11  .NO. 

I  have  Ueen  parniMiiiii'ly  < rrrued  gbiMM 

"'  Mm  »l  many  of  nur  t  nirens  over  M 
Ft  «g  aga,  A  areat  many  of  them,  iiic;ud* 
int  retired  tea<<hers,  muniripai  workars,  and 
many  others  have  as  their  eole  sogrf>e  of 
liVKiihiioO  the  HmNil  penainn  whirh  they  re- 
ceive on  rrtirement.  and  are  utmble  to  en- 
gage further  In  »  itmnrul  occupation  Under 
my  bill,  with  the  im  rniMpa  gAtiO  personal  tk* 
emption,  almost  2o»)o.poo  tsepavars  in  this 
group  will  i>e  removed  from  the  tax  rolls. 

Tha  bUI,  in  granting  s  gO-pereent  radurtion 
in  tax  on  Inrotnes  up  to  niuI  kliithtly  lit  rx* 
crsa  of  gaocooo,  reaoMuiaea  Ww  need  for 
KrnutiMg  the  graateet  rehef  to  those  who 
furniah  riak  or  vanture  eapitHl  for  new  en* 
terprlsss,  to  the  worker,  to  the  earr.ar.  and  to 
thoae  who  utiiiae  their  Income  tn  rreating 
production,  tha  dtvelopMBi  of  aew  enter* 
prues.  and  the  creation  of  tmployment.  In 
gmiaral.  ineomee  above  I300.M0  art  unearned 
Otar  prsaaiit  individual  war  laaoaaa  taxaa  are 
so  ofiprasstve  and  burdeitsome  at  this  tlBW, 
that  they  ara  atttiag  and  ratardlag  incentive, 
production,  and  amploymeiu.  During  the 
war  period  there  waa  ample  Jusiincailon  for 
these  high  rates  but.  now  that  the  war  U 
otrr.  It  Is  essential  that  theee  tax  obetacles 
be   Immediately   removed,  so  that   we   may 
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have  full  production  and  employment  In  our 
peacetime  economy. 

My  bill  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like 
In  accompUshuig  these  objectives,  and  fur- 
ther reductions  will  have  to  be  msde  In  later 
years.  However,  in  view  of  the  high  govern- 
mental expenditures  and  magnitude  of  the 
public  debt.  I  believe  that  the  reductions 
provided  for  in  H.  R.  1  are  as  great  as  we 
can  Justify  at  thu  time.  My  friend  must 
realize  that  so  long  as  Oovernment  revenues 
continue  at  the  present  high  level.  It  will  be 
dlfflcult  to  reduce  governmental  expenditures 
below  governmental  receipts.  One  wsy  to  re- 
duce governmental  expenditures  Is  to  give  the 
people  relief  from  the  excessive  tax  burden, 
so  that  there  will  not  be  as  n-uch  revenue 
left  for  wasteful  and  extravagant  spending. 

I  recall  that  when  my  colleague  was  In 
Congress,  back  In  1034.  there  was  consider- 
able debate  about  the  Mellon  plan,  with  a 
top  kurmx  rate  around  2S  percent  The 
Congress,  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1034,  nnslly 
adopted  a  top  rate  or  40  percent,  I  believe 
that  my  former  colleague  favored  tha  40 
paroant  rate  in  preference  to  tha  95  percent 
rata.  Under  my  bill,  the  top  surtax  rate  la 
741  percent,  I  do  not  sea  how  those  who 
auuported  a  40  percent  top  surtsx  rate  in 
im.  beofliiae  thoy  believed  In  hiuh  a^rtttxes, 
can  coinnlum  shout  the  top  rats  uf  74.8  prr* 
eant  under  my  bill. 

Mr,  LAQuAkeiA  That's  right,  I  don't,  But, 
aa  a  inatiar  uf  fact,  Harold,  a  family  tif  four- 
man,  tvlft,  and  two  rhlUliixi  -  with  nn  IniHune 
Of  11,000,  would  get  but  oup. point  tax  late 
rtdut-tinii  while  a  like  fsmlly,  with  an  in* 
genie  ul  I9U,U00  a  year,  would  gat  a  twelve- 

KInt  tag  rata  raduatloii  under  your  plan, 
you  think  that's  falrf 

Mr,  KNt'iBoN  My  gnod  friand  states  that 
unilei'  my  hill,  a  lamliy  with  rmir  iiepeiul* 
vnis,  with  an  iniMime  or  iitiXN),  would  gel 
but  one*itnihi    \\\s  iimh,  whila  a  like 

family,  wiih  an  Ino  0..  ,1  luo.uoo,  would  get 
a  twelve<p(iint  tsx  ipiIiimiimi  He  liiqulrea 
whffihar  I  think  thni  u  rmi?  I  helieve  thai 
Mr,  LaCtuariliN  l«  n  liile  coiiruaeil  ahoui  tha 
Fadpral  inintme  inx,  whIrh  hns  been  draitl* 
enllv  reviaed  ainoe  he  was  In  CHuigtesa,  When 
WW  I  "M^  "'iisNgua  wai  In  the  House,  wa 
ttliuMv.i  .t  tu^iiii  for  anch  dspeitdeni  of  iiuo, 
At  the  preaent  tiins  (he  rradll  for  depend- 
ania  litis  iiPPM  iiiiMensad  ig  |M0.  Tharafora, 
a  tnmily  wtih  roiii'  dapandanta  would  hava 
liilnl  nedlis  ninouhUng  to  19,000  gltmi  fur 
tiir  tuuhand,  1000  fnr  the  wife,  and  IMO  for 
K'liendeni,  It  la  trua  that  tha  tag  ra- 
th.. ii..n,  whirh  my  hilt  priivldaa,  dapanda 
upon  tha  smount  of  tha  tax  paid  by  Ilia 
tagpayar,  Mv  plnu  la  not  n  iiovpI  or  now  one. 
It  has  bran  nniiiiiypil  niatty  times  In  the  pnat, 
Ixtlh  hy  the  redetai  aoveinment  and  tha 
■tales  tn  tha  Nevenue  Aet  of  IBM,  Oon* 
grass  reduced  Individual  Incoma  taxes  for  tha 
year  loail  by  n  flni  reduptlon  of  9S  percent, 

In  the  Ptrst  ttrvenue  Art  of  lP4n,  when  tha 
Onvarnmant  wna  in  need  of  inimedinte  rev- 
anua  for  dafenae  putpoaea,  ituiividual  in> 
onme  taxes  were  inrrensed  by  a  flat  10  per- 
cent of  the  Individual  tax  payable  under  tha 
agisting  law.  Many  of  the  Btates  hava  ra* 
duoed  income  tnxes  hy  straight  arroaa*the- 
t>oard  methoda,  and  I've  heard  no  complnlnts 
from  the  tnximvrra  getting  sueh  relief.  In 
fact,  the  (/nitlpmnn's  own  State  of  New  York 
cut  Individunt  incoma  tnxei  for  1041,  '42, 
'4a.  and  '44  by  n  flat  aS  percent  and  for  104S 
by  a  flat  60  percent.  Surely,  my  friand  doea 
not  wish  to  d*ny  to  the  whole  country  tha 
benefits  which  his  own  State  has  granted  to 
the  nuwns  of  New  York,  If  our  Federal 
revenues  would  i>ermlt,  I  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  follow  the  great  State  of  New  York 
In  proposing  a  reduction  aa  large  aa  M  per* 
cent. 

Mr,  LAQtTAkotA.  Now,  what  would  be  tha 
objection,  Harold,  Instead  of  providing  a  re- 
duction of  taxes  across  the  board,  as  you 
state,  to  lifting  the  exemptions?  The  pres- 
ent exemptions  now  are  gSOO  for  tha  tax- 


payer and  each  dependent.  How  about  mak- 
ing it  12,000  for  a  man  and  wife  and  1600  for 
each  child?  That  would  bring  an  equal  re- 
lief to  all.  You  know  the  cost  of  living  U 
pretty  high  now.  and  Its  very  dlfflcult  for 
the  lower-lncome  groups  to  get  along.  Even 
Senator  TArr  admits  that.  A  13.000  family 
now  pays  1137  Income  tax  under  the  present 
law.  and  would  pay  $100  a  year  Income  tax 
under  your  plan.  By  lifting  the  exemptions 
It  would  not  pay  any  Income  tax. 

Mr.  KNtrrsoN.  My  friend  offers  as  a  substi- 
tute proposal  for  my  bill  a  plan  to  Increase 
the  exemptions  so  that  the  new  law  would 
provide  a  12,000  exemption  for  a  man  and 
wife  and  geoo  for  each  child.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  reallaes  the  result  of  such  a 
proposal.  At  the  present  time  It  Is  estimated 
there  are  approximately  46,000.000  taxpayers 
on  the  tax  rolls.  This  Is  in  addition  to  the 
12.000,000  taxpayers  who  were  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1046 

Mr  Laaunrdla'a  proposal  would  remove  an 
addttionul  20,000,000  tnxpityers  from  our  tax 
rxilU.  and  would  almost  doubls  the  loss  In 
revenue  over  that  provided  for  under  my  bill. 
The  mayor'a  plan  would  result  in  a  revenue 
loss  of  approxlmatsly  gfl ,000 ,000 ,000,  It 
would  leave  us  little,  If  any,  aurpius  to  apply 
toward  a  ipdurtion  In  the  'latlonsl  debt  or 
relief  (rom  war-exoiae-taii  burdana, 

I  believe  It  is  essential.  In  order  to  secure  a 
patmnnent  check  on  the  waateful  and  extrav* 
Mgant  governmental  expencKiurea,  in  hnve  tha 
taxpayer  re»«lii>e  ihnt  he  is  ariually  imying 
for  such  exiiphillluiea  out  of  hia  own  poiket, 
In  the  torin  of  the  direct  inx,  like  incoiiie  iitx, 
It  aeetna  important,  therefoie,  that  we  should 
kaep  as  many  taxpayers  as  |ma«ible  on  tha 
tax  roll  during  their  production  period,  in 
order  that  they  insy  realira  that  they  are  tha 

tieople  who  niuai  pav  the  (loveinmeMl'a  hllla, 
,.et  Us  not  he  penny  wiae  slid  pound  tiMiliah 
L.et  us  provide  for  a  tax  lediiMhrn  hill  which 
will  siiinulate  tha  whola  cuuutry  to  full  pro- 
duct ion  and  einpleymani. 
Mr,  UnvAXitiA,  Thank  you,  Haroir 
I  kltilw  we  are  nil  giHletuI  lo  Mepreaenta- 
tlve  Hamiiiu  KNtnHoN  tor  lieing  with  ua,  and 
atatliitf  his  case  ao  well  and  frankly,    Now. 
this  Is  in  kaepini  with  my  pollay  In  giving 
both  sides  nf  every  quaaiinn,    I  will  annttnue 
to  explain  to  you  my  oppoaithm  to  the  uu* 

fareant  aeroaa-tha-bimni  ihi'iinie>tnN  reduc- 
lun,  And  at  avary  i<i<i>Miiiuiiiy,  when  I 
taka  a  decisive  stand  on  any  linpoiiant  Issue, 
I  will  try  tu  gel  \i9i\it%  yuu  tha  vary  bast  au- 
thority on  tha  oppgHllgn,  Olving  both 
sides,  that's  lh»  Amarlcan  wsy,  Then  we  can 
make  uur  detilsiun  intelligently  and  uii  Iha 
nierlta. 


Llmltini  Ffdtral  Controli 

EXIIiNBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNiaoTA 

XN  THI  HOUil  or  RIPRESINTATIVI8 

Thuritday,  January  18, 1947 

Mr.  HAOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often 
hear. that  thrie  la  some  danger  of  a  rtj- 
ceaalon  within  the  next  few  montha.  On 
every  hand  we  are  told  that  only  In- 
creased production  and  su.<<talnrd  buy- 
ing will  prevent  this  predicated  reccMlon. 

Congress  can  take  action  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  credit  regulations  which  pre- 
vent millions  of  people  In  low-income 
groups  from  buying  the  refrigerators, 
stoves,  cars  and  other  items  and  goods 
for  which  they  cannot  pay  cash  on  the 
line.    Regulation  W,  which  was  issued 


by  and  is  administered  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  discriminates  against  the 
lower-income  groups  in  favor  of  the 
more  fortunate  individuals  who  can  pay 
cash  for  everything  they  buy. 

I  expect  to  introduce  a  bill  which  will 
provide  for  the  full  elimination  of  regu- 
lation W.  In  order  to  more  fully  explain 
my  position  on  thi.s  measure,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  my  remarks  a  rd.<(um^  of  a 
speech  which  I  made  in  New  York  City 
on  October  18  before  a  large  group  inter- 
ested in  consumer  credit; 

The  subject  I  am  going  to  talk  about,  Fed- 
eral controls,  is  so  Important  and  the  situa- 
tion so  critical  that  I  felt  It  my  peraoual  duty 
to  dy  to  New  York  to  talk  to  you,  In  a  serious 
manner,  concerning  the  imminent  dangera 
to  our  Amerlcrtn  democracy,  brought  on  by 
the  present  and  threatened  unnecaasary  Uov- 
ernment  controls,  regulatlona,  and  regi- 
mentation. 

What  I  win  hava  to  aay  here  today  naeda 
repeating  over  and  over  again  until  our 
AinerlcMii  Oovernment  has  rcnsaunied  Its 
traditional  and  conatitutional  place  in  o'lr 
aooleiy  and  rompllrnted  economic  life 

These  days  I  would  feel  that  I  had  baan 
nagllgent  In  my  duty  as  an  Amertean  citiaen 
and  as  a  Mambar  of  Congress  if  I  did  not 
devote  miMt  of  my  speaking  iitna  to  tha  dia- 
cussion  of  the  ihri^ni  of  ouraatKiraey  and 
aovarnmeiit  c«*niroia  to  our  oonatltutloiial 
method  of  guvernnient, 

vitwa  ONANoao 

As  a  young  secretary  lo  a  naw  Mambii  of 
Congress  III  years  ago,  I  had  somewhat  dif- 
farant  views,  I  thought  that  there  was  a  need 
for  aovernmaiit  conirol  and  dirtellon,  Al 
that  lime  I  thought  that  tha  Odtpantmanl 
shoulit  atp|i  III  to  help  solve  our  economic  and 
UuaiiteaH  piohlems  There  were  many  In  tha 
Qovariiinrnt  who  were  thinking  the  sama  aa 
I,  furihetmore,  this  Una  of  reasoning  oon- 
tinuad,  and  through  the  jyears  down  to  tha 
present,  inrieaaing  nttmbora  ol  nan  and 
women  in  (lovernmaiti  atrvita  Hioawa  mora 
and  more  saiiunteil  with  the  phlloso|ihy  ihni 
the  (loveiiiineiii  ahouiti  gel  mote  and  mort 
Into  Inislness,  should  more  and  gMTf  Nftl' 
late  and  control  the  dally  Ufa  nf  man  and 
women  In  this  big  and  great  oountry  uf  oui-a. 

If  I  had  baan  askad  tu  sneak  to  you  II 
years  ngo  my  remarks  would  Imvs  bean  uuita 
dilTerent,  Rut  lime  and  cxiNNPlgMl  hava 
done  their  work,  and  ao  i  sm  hart  Id  talk  to 
you  in  stMiport  of  tha  view  that  wa  mual 
hava  laas  Qovarhmahi  ennirnl, 

Aa  a  Mambar  of  Oongraas  for  tha  last  4 
yaari,  t  reralva  lattcia  aiinoat  every  day  from 
businesamen  and  fsiniera  who  complain  th*<l 
thay  aN  being  thraataned  and  coaread  by 
petty  govtrnmantal  oAeiais  for  unintantional 
vtolatlona  of  foolish,  and  many  timaa  un- 
neeeasary,  and  often  datrlmantal,  aulaa  and 
regulatlona. 

My  own  exp<*t'tence  in  handling  thnusanda 
of  problems  for  the  900,000  people  or  my  con- 
graaslonal  district  of  northweatern  Mlnne- 
aota  has  convinced  me  thst  we  havs  had  far 
too  much  unnecessary  maddllni,  Interfer- 
ence, and  regulation  un  American  buainesa, 
large  and  small,  and  on  our  average  cltiaen 
aa  wall. 

eovmtMkNT  ooimot 

X  just  want  to  give  you  a  few  axamplaa  of 
tha  unreasonable,  wild,  senseleaa  regulation  of 
email  buslneas  as  practiced  by  the  present- 
day  crop  of  planners,  dreamers,  and  good- 
doers,  whom  we  know  as  bureaucrats. 

However,  first  let  me  give  you  a  general  ea- 
ample.  You  hava  often  wondarad  why 
Alaska,  a  Tarrltory  of  vaat  raaotiroaa  and 
wealth,  haan't  developed. 

Alaska'a  reaources  are  almost  limitless.  It 
has  large  coal  deposits.  It  has  immense  tim- 
ber and  mineral  resources,  but  Oovernment 
regulations  hold  back  their  development. 
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A    more    specific    example 
Am«'lcan  motorcar  Indxistry. 
ber    the    Ford    Motor    Co. 
by  C»>A  to  Bell  (or  $72»— •  cai 
Ford,  without  profit  or  "anytjjlr  g 
aa  Henry  Ford  n  put  It.  11.041 
never  denied  the  coet  Cgures. 
wfHlos  to  destroy  the  Ford 
their  actions.    Public  pressure 
ministration  oflklals  finally,  anc 
brought  out  a  readjustment  In 

That  la  an  example  of  a  Gove 
trol  agency  ready,  able,  and  w 
a  great  American  bininess 

Now  I  want  to  give  you  the 
claM  B  bureaticrat  is  «11  set  to 
business  m  northwestern 
are  the  facts: 

Jtist  last  week  I  received  a 
businessman  In  northwestern  M 
owns  two  amall  stores  and  also  i 
in  the  country  Just  a  few  miles 
his  stores.    He  was  fined  by  the 
Administration  because  he  did 
for  both  eatabllahmenu  at  hi: 
contrary  to  a  regulation  set  up 
This  rule  required  that  his 
each  place  of  business.     An  1 
served  on  him.  a  small-busine<  t 
he  was  threatened  with  adltlon^l 
did  not  pay  his  fine,  without 
this  In  America. 

Tou  may  say.  why  that's  ju^ 
case.     Oh.  no.   It   Isn't.     1 
talks  wtth  other  Members  of 
similar  unjustified  threats  to 
have  been  made  by  OPA  and 
of  our  Government. 

But  here  is  another  case'  A 
owner  ir  a  small  towi   in  my 
the   following   letter  from   the 
officer  of  the  district  office  of 
Istratlon  of  Pargo.  N.  Dak.; 

"During   the   month   of   Maj 
quoU  was  5.530  |.ounds  but  yc 
5.540  pounds,  thereby  ezceedl 
In  the  amount  of  10  pounds 
slaughter  must  be  deducted 
month's  quota. 

"Therefore.  I  must  admonish 
must    adhere    to   strict   compl 
order  and  p.ny  order  or 
by   the   Office   of   Price 
failure  to  do  so  will  subject  y 
several  penalties  available  to  tl 
It  could  be  that  your  slaughter 
be  revoked." 

So  aroused  was  this  local 
he  showed  the  letter  to  the 
of  his  community.    The  edltrr 
page  editorial  of  two  columns 
that  the  case  was  a  typical 
Gestapo  tactics  of  the  so-callec 
of  the  OPA. 

American  business,  large  and 
ttrangled.  harassed,  and 
thotisands  of  Inexperienced 
emment   workers   trying   to 
millions  of  r\ales  and  regulation: 
the  class  A  group  of  dreamers, 
fTood-doers:  thoae  big  shots  of 
ment.  divlaloii.  commission,  or 
work  cut  the  fantastic  "pattern  i 
our  daily  lives. 

The  threat  of  the  destructiofc 
enterprise,    both    large    and 
country.  Is  increasingly  real  anC 

We  are  happy  today  to  know 
oftaualncn.  agriculture,  consiim^r 
gTsnp*  no^  recognlie  it  and 
to  warn  you  and  the  American 
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WAKNTHO  SICNAU 

Please  allow  me  to  quote  to 
of   these  warning   signals   cf 
Just  last  Monday.  October   14 
read  this  In  your  daily  newspape 

"Warning  that  our  whole 
tern  is  In  danger,  the  Nationa. 
Commodity  Exchanges  and  Allle  1 
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Ai  lerican  sirs- 
Association  of 
Trades  de- 


clared Sunday  that  officials  seek  to  subject 
the  Nation's  food  distribution  to  a  world- 
wide totalitarian  system. 

"The  asaoclatlon  released  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Plakmaoah  (Democrat,  Virginia  >.  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  urging  his 
group  to  study  what  it  cp.Ded  this  grave 
threat  aimed  at  collectivization  of  agricul- 
ture on  the  Soviet  model." 

Only  yesterday  an  important  voice  of  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Donald  J.  Cowling,  of  the  Mayo 
Foundation  of  the  University  of  Btfinnesota, 
was  quoted  In  the  Nations  newspapers  as 
saying.  "Too  much  government,  regardless  of 
the  theory  on  which  it  is  based,  is  mankind's 
worst  foe." 

Just  last  Tuesday,  October  15.  I  read  the 
following  news  report  in  a  Ikflnnesota  dally: 

"Government  ownership  of  the  traiispor- 
tation  industry  would  open  the  door  for  the 
socialization  of  our  entire  eccnomy,  Donald 
D.  Conn,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Transportation  Association  o(  America,  said 
Monday. 

"Addressing  more  than  1,000  business  lead- 
ers at  the  eighteenth  annual  Boston  confer- 
ence on  distribution,  Conu  said,  "Present 
policies  and  principles  of  regulation  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  Government  ownership  of 
this  industry'." 

On  October  9.  Minnesota  newspaper  read- 
ers saw  this  in  a  Minneapolis  newspaper: 
"Management  landed  a  series  of  damaging 
body  punches  In  it^fight  against  bureaucratic 
controls  at  the  Minnesota  Industrial  con- 
ference at  the  Radlsscn  Hotel,  Tuesday. 

••Robert  R.  Wason.  New  York,  president  of 
the  National  Association  oi  Manufacturers, 
charged  that  controls,  'vhlch  he  said  have 
made  industry  Impotent,  are  charting  the 
course  foi  the  country's  next  depression. 

"  "Left  alone,'  he  asserted,  'free  enterprise 
could  lift  the  American  standard  of  living  to 
iU  highest  level  In  hUtory." 

LAEOBSVirWS 

I  Just  quoted  a  representative  of  bl§  busi- 
ness So  I  want  to  report  to  you  now  the 
thoughts  of  a  labor  leader.  William  Green, 
and  his  great  union  organization,  the  Ameri- 
can Federrtion  cf  Labor.  I  will  read  from 
my  home  town  dally  on  October  15:  "The 
Amerlran  Federation  of  Labor  today  called  on 
the  administration  to  remove  immediately 
all  wage  and  price  controls  enccept  on  rents. 
The  convention  gave  Its  formal  approval  to 
an  earlier  recommendation  from  A  P.  of  L. 
President  William  Green." 

Only  last  week  at  Chicago  another  labor 
group,  the  A.  P.  of  L.  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen's  Union, 
charged  that  Government  controls  caused 
unemployment  and  black  markets.  They 
closed  with  this  stinging  statement: 

"We  doubt  seriously  whether  the  dictator- 
ship that  exists  In  Russia  can  Interfere  with 
the  rish's  of  its  people  to  a  greater  extent 
than  do  these  would-be  dictators  who  head 
the  OPA." 

So  we  see  that  labor  and  management  alike 
and  other  groups  as  well,  and  also  millions  of 
Americans,  demand  a  limiting  of  Government 
controls. 

HOtTSING 

Almost  everyone  is  aware  of  the  dismal 
and  tragic  failure  of  the  Federal  Housing  AC- 
mlnlstratlon's  attempt  to  build  houses  and 
homes  for  veterans.  Late  in  August  a  gloomy 
pictxu-e  of  the  present  and  future  housing 
situation  was  painted  as  a  result  of  the  sur- 
vey made  by  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  among  American  builders. 

Almost  half  of  the  700  builders  reporting 
declared  that  Government  red  tape  was  a 
major  bottleneck,  and  many  blamed  this  for 
material  shortages.  I  want  to  give  you  some 
examples  of  the  comments: 

"We  represent  five  buUders  who  are  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  produce  500  housing  unita 
within  the  next  12  months.    However,  Gov- 


ernment red  tape  Is  responalble  for  their  fail- 
ure to  produce.  Home  building  Is  at  a  stand- 
still in  this  area." 

"Too  many  form*  that  meim  nothing — no 
head,  no  tail.  Changing  of  procedure.  In- 
ability of  Government  agencies  to  interpret 
their  own  directives." 

"Government  controls,  restrictions  and 
changing  policies  have  completely  discour- 
aged us  from  building  more  homes  for  snle 
or  rent.  If  Government  would  stop  resula- 
tions  and  restrictions  on  home  construction, 
we  feel  that  marked  improvements  would 
result  in  both  quality  and  quantity  " 

The  Government  has  In  recent  years  de- 
veloped controls  in  the  field  of  labor  relations 
and  all  phases  of  Industry  and  business. 

RXCtJLATlON    W 

As  you  all  know  here.  It  even  started  to 
tell  the  merchant  that  he  rouldnt  give  credit 
to  his  old  customers,  friends,  or  neighbors. 

The  notorious  regulation  W  was  issued  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  You  re  familiar 
with  It. 

However,  I  want  to  point  out  again  new 
this  Federal  interference  with  trade  and  busi- 
ness brings  great  harm  and  hardship  to  mil- 
lions of  low-income  Americans. 

Regulation  W  unfulrly  restricts  the  needs 
of  veterans.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Federal 
Government  expands  credit  facilities  and 
credit  terms  for  the  purchase  of  houses  (as 
well  as  businesses  and  farms);  and.  on  the 
other,  restricts  the  veteran  in  acquiring  the 
appliances  and  furnishings  to  make  the  house 
a  home. 

Regulation  W  is  discriminatory  in  that  it 
favors  the  cash  purchaser  over  the  less 
wealthy  buyer  who  must  pay  out  of  income. 

The  study  of  Incomes  recently  released  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  shows  that  70 
percent  of  all  Americans  have  little  or  no 
savings. 

The  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
this  comprehensive  survey  Is  that  all  our 
social  experiments  have  not  greatly  changed 
the  pattern  in  which  national  income  is  dis- 
tributed. 

The  alarming  part  of  the  picture,  shewn 
by  the  report,  is  that,  with  70  percent  of  all 
families  having  little  or  no  liquid  savings, 
we  are  as  violnerable  to  depression  as  we  were 
in  1929.  A  short  set-bacl:  in  employment 
wculd  eat  up  the  small  savings  of  most  of 
these  families  in  a  week  or  less.  The  infla- 
tionary dangers  of  worker  Incomes  has  been 
dissipated  the  first  year  since  VJ-day.  We 
must  now  guard  against  deflation  and  depres- 
sion. 

After  World  War  I.  when  radios  sold  for 
t3C0  to  «4C0.  refrigerators  for  $500.  and  au- 
tomobiles for  82.000.  manufacturers  said 
"The  only  way  we  can  get  the  selling  price 
down  is  mass  distribution."  Distributors 
said,  "The  only  way  we  can  sell  In  mass 
volume  is  by  giving  buyers  long-term  install- 
ment credit." 

They  didn't  prove  to  be  wrong;  did  they? 
The  history  of  what  happened  is  as  plain  as 
the  A  B  C's. 

Today,  m  1946.  with  a  far  bigger  problem 
cf  employment  and  prosperity,  we  must  sell 
half  again  as  much  in  unit  volume  of  con- 
sumers' durable  goods  as  in  the  prewar  days, 
or  live  through  another  great  depression. 

We  are  now  running  into  a  situation  where 
we  are  going  to  have  enormous  production, 
with  a  possible  cut  in  domestic  markets  as 
the  result  of  Government  controls  on  con- 
sumer credit  There  Is  no  point  in  mass 
production  unless  these  things  can  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  have  mass  purchases  when  the 
law  or  regulation  W  requires  stiff  down  pay- 
ments with  quick  and  full  payment  of  the 
balance.  Unless  regulation  W  is  permanent- 
ly abolished  we  face  trouble  ahead.  If  rcg- 
tilation^W  is  terminated  we  can  be  headed  for 
a  tremendous  period  of  credit  and  of  gen- 
eral prosperity,  for  the  two  40  band  In  hand. 
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Incidentally,  I  might  say  that  if  I  am 
reelected,  I  am  going  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  will  prevent  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
from  continuing  regulation  W.  In  that 
connection  I  ask  your  cooperation  and  your 
help  in  your  home  areas  throughout  the 
country.  Contact  your  own  Congressmen, 
your  own  Senators,  for  their  Interest  and 
support  for  such  a  measure. 

WaONG   PHILOSOPHY 

I  could  go  on  and  offer  much  more  evi- 
dence against  the  philosophy  of  Govern- 
ment controls.  Giving  Government  bureaus 
or  departments  power  to  unnecessarily  reg- 
ulate the  lives  of  our  citizens  gives  only  tem- 
porary advantages  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, but  this  eventually  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  damage  done  to  our  free  and 
constitutional  system  of  representative  gov- 
erument  It  is  time  for  all  of  the  business- 
men, workers,  and  farmers  of  this  country 
to  reassert  themselves  and  to  exhibit  again 
the  same  spirit  of  independence  which  has 
made  the  United  States  the  greatest  country 
on  earth. 

I  went  to  Europe  last  fall  for  2  months. 
I  spent  some  time  in  beautiful  Norway.  I 
receive  letters  from  Norway  every  week,  and 
the  big  trouble  they  write  about  is  that 
they  are  worried  about  government  control 
and  government  regulations.  If  anything  is 
going  to  keep  Norway  back,  it  will  be  gov- 
ernment interference  and  government  con- 
trols. 

After  going  through  all  of  Europe,  I  find 
that  we  have  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world  and  that  is  the  way  we  want  to  keep  it. 

PROPER  CONTROL 

When  I  speak  of  freedom  from  Govern- 
ment regulation,  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  return  to  the  days  when  big  business 
was  running  wild  and  exploiting  the  natural 
resources  and  the  common  people  of  this 
country.  Neither  does  the  enlightened  busi- 
nessman of  today  want  this.  I  believe  that 
Government  should  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity of  protecting  legitimate  business  and  the 
people  against  unfair  business  practices  and 
unscrupulous  individuals.  We  welcome  this 
type  of  Government  control.  Just  as  we  wel- 
come community  police  protection.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  difference  between  a  police 
department  and  a  politically  inspired  ges- 
tapo. 

We  rightfully  resent  Government  action 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  average 
businessman  and  farmer  is  dishonest  and 
has  to  be  watched. 

If  some  of  the  "brain  trusters"  in  a  few 
of  our  alphabetical  agencies  and  other  de- 
partments have  their  way,  our  Government 
will  soon  be  completely  socialized  from 
within,  and  the  people  will  have  had  no 
chance  to  vote  on  it  one  way  or  another. 

DANGER    AHEAD 

I  am  not  an  alarmist;  nor  do  I  exaggerate 
when  I  warn  you  of  the  dangers  confronting 
our  democracy.  The  piecemeal  evidence  is 
before  you  every  day  when  you  read  your 
dally  papers  or  your  news  magazines.  As 
good  Americans,  it  is  your  duty  to  stand  ever 
vigilant  and  alert  to  the  danger. 

Federal  agencies  die  slowly.  They  grow 
quickly.  There  is  a  traditionally  stubborn 
resistance  to  the  business  of  dismantling 
them.  Emergency  departments  born  of  war 
have  a  way  of  perpetuating  themselves  in 
peace  far  beyond  the  point  of  need  or  reason. 

While  few  persons  believe  that  we  shall 
ever  squeeze  our  Federal  bureaucracy  back 
Into  its  prewar  mold,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
tremendous  Job  of  reorganization  and  re- 
trenchment remains  to  be  done.  Duplicat- 
ing functions  need  to  be  eliminated,  consoli- 
dations made,  emergency  agencies  trimmed 
away,  and  surplus  manpower  eased  firmly  off 
the  pay  rolls,  and  unnecessary  control  agen- 
cies discontinued. 


Yes;  America  Is  in  danger.  We  have  come 
to  the  crossroads  and  we  must  make  our 
choice.  Time  is  so  important.  Do  we  prefer 
to  solve  our  national  and  international  prob- 
lems under  a  free  society  or  in  a  society 
where  a  man  is  merely  the  creature  of  the 
state? 

So  I  hear  you  say,  "Yes;  we  now  know 
about  the  situation.  What  can  we  do  about 
It?" 

ACTION    NECESSARY 

Jtist  this,  my  friends:  many  millions  of 
Americans  are  not  awake.  They  are  not  as 
yet  aware  of  the  danger.  That  is  where  you 
come  into  the  picture. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us,  no  matter  what 
station  In  life  we  may  hold,  must  tell  our 
friends  and  neighbors  time  and  time  again 
that  to  want  true  democracy  is  not  enough. 
We  must  do  something  about  it  before  the 
wave  of  Federal  controls  and  bureaucracy 
engulfs  us  all. 

Let  us  gird  ourselves  with  the  determina- 
tion that  those  basic  freedoms  and  spiritual 
Ideals  for  w-hlch  so  many  have  sacrificed  so 
much  shall  not  be  destroyed  from  within. 

We  must  all  be  crusaders  in  the  great 
cause  of  liberty  so  that  our  children  and  our 
coming  generation  will  be  able  to  hold  their 
heads  high  and  breathe  the  clean  air  of  a 
true  democracy. 

I  thank  you  and  your  splendid  organiza- 
tion for  the  opportunity  to  come  to  New 
York  to  help  you  in  the  crusade  and  battle 
to  save  America.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 


Problemt  and  Possibilities  of  Domtstic 
Shipping 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    . 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16.  1947 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  on  the  subject  of 
domestic  shipping  problems  and  possi- 
bilities, I  include  therein  abstracts  from 
a  series  of  articles  appearing  in  the  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December,  1946, 
issues  of  the  Log  of  America's  Maritime 
Industries,  which  are  as  follows: 

Domestic  Shipping  Problems  and  PossraiLi- 
TiEs:  An  Analysis  or  the  Coastwise  and 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Industry.  Present- 
ing Its  Prewar  Plight,  Its  Present  Prob- 
lems, AND  the  Outlook  for  the  FtrruRE 

In  order  to  compete  in  the  postwar  world, 
the  water  carrier  must  turn  its  attention 
toward  speed — speed  of  the  vessel  and  speed 
of  loading  and  discharging  operations.  The 
tremendous  Increase  in  labor  costs  Is  one  of 
the  things  which  makes  this  necessary. 
The  narrowing  differential  between  water 
and  rail  rates,  and  the  widening  differential 
between  water  and  rail  speed,  is  another. 
And  thirdly,  the  vital  necessity  which  Is  in- 
tertwined throughout  any  consideration  of 
water-borne  commerce — the  Interests  of  na- 
tional defense  which  require  fast  ships  fitted 
with  the  most  efficient  mechanical  equip- 
ment. 

If  the  domestic  ship  lines  are  forced  to 
accept  unsuitable  war -built  tonnage  because 
the  cost  is  made  low  enough  for  them  to  b|^ 
able  to  purchase  the  needed  vessels,  much 
harm  will  be  done  to  the  industry  and  the 
national  Interests.  What  the  Industry  needs 
most  desperately  is  new  ships,  designed  and 


constructed  specifically  for  the  trade  in  which 
they  are  to  engage  and  having  the  most 
profitable  tonnage  capacity,  new  and  efficient 
cargo-handling  equipment,  and  propulsion 
machinery  which  will  provide  the  necessary 
speed.  With  vessels  of  this  type  the  indus- 
try can  successfully  compete  against  the 
other  forms  of  transportation,  provide  the 
Nation  with  fast  vessels  of  varying  types 
which  will  be  able  to  perform  the  manifold 
functions  required  of  ships  in  time  of  war. 
serve  the  economy  of  the  Nation  by  keeping 
our  shipyards  alive  with  the  all-important 
"know  how,"  and  provide  an  incentive  to  dis- 
covery and  employment  of  new  designs  and 
methods. 

CtTRKENT  CARGO-RANOLINC  EXPENSES 

The  current  expenses  of  cargo  handling 
are  staggering  and  prohibitive  to  any  suc- 
cessful intercoastal  and  coastwise  ship  op- 
eration until  labor  becomes  productive.  At 
the  present  time  labor  is  continually  slow- 
ing down  operations  as  well  as  calling  costly 
strikes.  Cargo  which  normally  should  move 
at  the  rate  of  14  tons  per  hour  is  often  de- 
liberately slowed  to  3  or  4  tons  per  hour, 
despite  substantial  wage  Increases  having  al- 
ready been  granted.  Before  nny  solution  to 
the  problem  of  ship  operation  can  be  worked 
out,  labor  must  recognize  its  responsibilities 
and  do  the  work  for  which  it  Is  being  paid — 
and  paid  well.  No  one  is  denying  labor  the 
right  to  strike,  but  it  should  be  denied  the 
right  to  slow  down  delit>erately  from  14  to 
4  tons  per  hour  while  It  is  supposedly  work- 
ing. The  success  or  failure  of  our  entire 
national  shipping  program  can  easily  rise  or 
fali  according  to  the  attitude  of  the  labor 
which  is  loading  our  ships. 

With  the  cooperation  of  labor  the  indus- 
try can  settle  down  to  the  business  of  im- 
proving cargo-handling  methods  and  load 
more  ships  in  less  time,  at  less  cost  and 
greater  revenue,  and  thus  be  in  a  position 
not  only  to  operate,  but  to  Improve  the  con- 
ditions of  labor. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  cargo  handling 
will,  in  some  cases,  require  new  ships  em- 
bodying construction  features  adapted  to  the 
particular  trade  in  which  the  vessel  is  to  be 
engaged.  There  is,  however,  much  room  for 
improvement  in  the  loading  of  conventional 
tjrpes  of  ships  which  are  now  sailing.  Some 
of  these  new  methods  are  in  actual  use  and 
are  proving  very  successful.  More  effort  must 
be  spent  by  Industry  and  Government  to 
find  short  cuts  in  loading  which  will  speed 
operations. 

These  necessary  changes  will  have  to  be 
made  largely  by  the  individual  companies 
with  an  eye  to  their  particular  types  of 
trade,  distances,  etc. — but  they  must  be 
made.  There  will  be  many  objections  from 
labor  and  from  other  sources,  but  If  ships 
are  to  compete  with  rails  in  the  postwar  era 
they  must  face  the  facts.  One  company 
which  experimented  with  the  container  sys- 
tem of  moving  cargo  prior  to  the  war  dis- 
covered that  it  reduced  the  cost  of  loading 
by  more  than  half.  It  Is  Just  such  drastic 
reductions  through  improvement  of  methods 
which  are  needed  if  domestic  shipping  is  to 
succeed. 

present  rate  structure 

All  domestic  transportation  by  water  has 
to  compete  with  rail  transportation,  but  not 
all  rail  transportation  has  to  compete  with 
water  transportation.  It  is  this  fact  which 
has  enabled  the  railroads  to  depress  rates 
wherever  they  meet  water  competition,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  depleting  their  total 
revenues.  In  many  instances,  particularly  in 
competition  with  the  coastwise  trades,  the 
railroads  have  established  substantially  lower 
rates  for  long  haul  in  competition  with  water 
carriers,  while  maintaining  much  higher 
rates  for  the  shorter  haul  over  a  part  of  the 
same  route  where  no  water  competition 
exists. 
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The  railroads  make  no 
that  they  have  made  rates 
carriers.     In  their  recent 
the  ICC  for  a  25-pcrcent 
they  have  specifically  asked 
Increases    on    the    particula 
which    form    the    biilk    of    t 
trade,  west-bound  iron  and 
bound  lumber.     Witnesses 
Ing,  including  high  officials 
have  testified  that  it  is  their 
Ing  these  exceptions  to  depriv^ 
of  the  business. 

The  policies  of  other 
ments  have  afforded  little 
operative  efforts  for  the  watei 
ration.     The  attitude  of  the 
Agriculture  has  seemed 
It  oppoaea  drastically  needed 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  state, 
citrus    fruit    rates    from 
Atlantic  points,  that  It  obj 
lncr«Mes  neccasary  to  permi 
coutwlM  «at«r  wrrlce. 

Such  an  attitude  on  the 
agency  of  the  Federal  Gove 
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Further    obstacles    to 
pricing   methods   developed 
when  there  was  no  domestic 
tatlon     Industry     off-shore, 
price  ceilings  which  are  based 
prices,  plus  the  cost  of 
offer  the  shippers   no   Incen 
cheap  transportation   methods 
which  allow  sellers  to  ccmpui  e 
mark-ups  on  factory  cost  plus 
charges   to   delivery    points 
actually    put    a    premium 
means  of  transportation. 

VOLtTMK  or  TSAl^C 

The  Indicated  volume  of 
war    era    ts    heartening    for 
However,  any  determination 
of  gocds  which  will  be  tran 
necessarily  depends  upin 
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The  Port  of  Hew  Tork 
survey  discovered,  through  a 
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their  views  were  Interested 
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handling  Into  service.  There  will  be  goods 
to  move,  but  upon  these  factors  depends  the 
all  important  question  of  who  will  move 
them. 

In  the  past  the  volume  of  thip  traffic  in  the 
domestic  trades  has  very  closely  followed  the 
index  of  industrial  prcduction.  What  im- 
provement In  ships  and  faculties  will  largely 
accomplish  is  to  prevent  decttines  In  shipping 
when  such  declines  occur  tn  the  Industrial 
production.  When  production  falls  off.  In- 
dustries are  naturally  seeking  to  economize, 
and  If  ships  can  offer  them  good  service  at 
low  coet  much  of  the  freight  may  be  diverted 
from  the  railroads.  This  will  permit  the 
water  carriers  to  keep  all  of  their  ships  in 
operation  rather  than  lay  them  up  during 
temporary  slumps  in  Industrial  production. 

WHAT  Mtrar  BE  DONE  TO  REESTABLISH  DOMESTIC 
SHIFPTNG 

The  necessity  for  reestablishing  our  do- 
mestic shipping  .  system  and  Improving  It 
has  been  evidenced.  But  how  can  this  be 
accomplished  and  still  keep  the  operation 
within  the  classification  of  private  InduS'' 
try?  Many  solutions  to  the  problem  have 
been  offered — some  of  them  good,  some  of 
them  bad,  none  of  them  perfect.  Yet  some- 
where there  does  He  a  solution  and  it  should 
be  one  of  the  primary  alma  of  the  Industry, 
Government,  and  the  pecple  of  th^  United 
States  to  discover  the  working  formica  which 
will  produce  and  maintain  a  strong  domestic 
merchant  marine. 

There  must  be  some  Government  program 
to  replace  vessels  which  It  commandeered  In 
the  Interest  of  national  defense — nearly  all 
of  which  have  been  sunk  or  so  radically  al- 
tered for  military  purposes  that  it  is  imprac- 
tical to  reconvert  them.  The  Government 
paid  for  these  vessels,  but  they  were  paid  for 
on  the  basis  of  their  depreciated  value,  which 
was  approximately  25  to  50  percent  of  their 
original  cost.  As  has  been  pointed  cut  in 
this  article,  the  original  cost  of  most  of  these 
ships  was  $40.18  per  deadweight  ton.  and  to 
replace  them  today  would  cost  well  over 
$250  per  deadweight  ton.  The  cash  settle- 
ment made  by  the  Government  Is  wholly 
Inadequate  Yet  If  the  shipping  companies 
had  those  vessels  today,  regardless  of  their 
age,  they  would  have  ships  to  put  Into  serv- 
ice and  they  would  have  ships  designed  for 
the  trade. 

It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  burden  any  one  group  of  people 
with  the  coat  of  the  war.  In  ever>'  Industry 
affected  by  the  demands  of  war  there 
has  been  ample  compensation.  Then  why 
should  not  the  Government  make  Just  settle- 
ment with  the  shipping  companies  by  re- 
placing ships  with  ships? 

It  Is  not  considered  desirable  to  have  the 
Government  operate  our  domestic  merchant 
marine.  Nor  would  It  be  wise  to  risk  Gov- 
ernment capital  without  an  equal  risk  of 
private  capital.  Private  capital  is  seady  to 
assume  the  risks,  but  It  must  have  lalr  pay- 
ment for  losses  In  physical  assets  and  such 
payments  should  be  based  upon  the  cost  of 
replacing  those  assets  today.  In  a  fair 
settlement,  payment  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  present  cost  per  dead- weight  ton 
minus  the  depreciation  for  age.  This  would 
result  In  only  fair  payment  but  would  be 
appreciably  greater  than  settlements  made 
on  the  basis  of  original  cost  minus  depreci- 
ation. After  all.  It  is  through  no  fault  of 
the  ship  opera t<H^  that  the  cost  of  shipbuild- 
ing has  risen  from  »40  18  per  ton  to  over  $250 
per  ton. 

GOVERNMENT   KIILED   DOMESTIC   SHIPPING 

This  one  fact  stands  out— the  Government 
completely  annihilated  the  domestic  shlp- 
•plng  Industry  In  the  Interests  of  national 
defense.  What  happened  to  Its  competitors? 
The  railroads  and  trucking  companies,  rather 
than  being  destroyed  or  even  curtailed,  were 
swollen  with  Oovernnaent  business  as  well  as 


the  traffic  diverted  from  the  absent  water 
carriers.  Therefore,  in  fair  treatment,  the 
shipping  industry  deserves  Government  aid 
In  reestablishing  Itself. 

Just  how  this  Government  aid  should  be 
administered  Is  a  matter  for  experts.  It 
should  not  result  In  Government  participa- 
tion In  the  operation  of  vessels  or  great  risk 
of  Government  capital.  Adequate  payment 
for  vessels  requisitioned  would  be  one  step 
toward  establishing  the  service.  A  con- 
struction differential  based  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  what  It  would  have  cost  the 
companies  to  replace  the  vessels  at  the  pre- 
war costs  prevailing  at  the  time  they  were 
requisitioned  and  the  present  construction 
costs  would  be  a  practical  method  of  aid. 
Financial  help  through  Interest-free  loans 
would  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  each  ship  Is  equally  Important 
as  a  national  defense  unit  as  it  is  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  help  the  Industry  reestablish  itself^ 
without  great  risk  of  public  funds.  One  plan 
which  merited  much  discussion  was  the  in- 
come-debenture plan,  but  this  resulted  In 
Government  participation  and  a  risk  of  capi- 
tal which  was  not  desirable.  As  an  alterna- 
tive to  this  plan,  it  was  argued  that  the 
Government  should  lower  the  prices  on  its 
war-built  ships  to  such  an  extent  that  It 
would  be  feasible  for  an  operator  to  run  them 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.  This  seems  a 
sensible  plan— basing  the  cost  of  the  ship  on 
Its  earning  power  rather  than  its  prewar 
cost — and  would  make  ships  available  to 
those  who  could  utilize  the  types  to  be  had 
from  the  surplus  fleet. 

However.  In  the  case  of  coastwise  com- 
panies which  could  never  operate  the  avail- 
able vessels  economically  and  efficiently,  the 
Government  should  not  force  them  to  buy 
these  unsuitable  ships  because  c^  their  low 
price  but  should  evolve  a  plan  to  construct 
new  ships  designed  for  the  special  needs  of 
the  Uade.  Otherwise  the  industry  will  be 
back  In  lU  hopeless  plight  of  prewar  days. 

REVISION  or  RATE  STRtTCTURE 

Any  program  to  replace  ships  will  be  worth- 
less unless  those  vessels  have  some  reason- 
able assurance  of  earning  a  profit.  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  transportation  has  been 
here  for  a  long  time  and  is  here  to  stay. 
The  need  for  this  regulation  is  reaclly  evi- 
dent for  the  protection  of  the  public  Interest. 
But  a  program  of  Government  regulation 
which  favors  one  system  of  transportation 
to  the  exclusion  of  another  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  being  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
public. 

To  cite  the  need  for  an  upward  revision 
In  the  steamship  rate  structure,  here  are 
some  facts  and  figures  presented  bv  John  E. 
Gushing.  president.  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co..  In  an  address  given  before  the 
San  Francisco  Foreign  Trade  Association. 

Mr.  Cushlng  said:  "In  1939  the  ship  wage 
and  overtime  bill  for  an  intercoastal  round 
trip  was  about  $14,000.  Today  It  is  $27,000. 
Prewar  the  ship's  complement  led  for  80 
cents  per  man  per  day.  Now  the  figure  is 
$1.37.  On  the  cargo  side  for  almost  identi- 
cal commodity  make-ups  a  ton  of  cargo  han- 
dled in  and  out  in  1939  for  an  average  of 
$3.12.  In  1946  the  same  opera-ion  is  costing 
about  $6.03.  Thanks  to  the  skill  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  deslgnera.  the  fuel  bill 
is  proportionately  less  in  percentage  increase 
despite  the  much  higher  speed.  It  has  risen 
only  50  percent  with  oil  prices;  some  70  per- 
cent higher  than  prewar. 

"Over-all.  excluding  repairs,  insurance,  and 
overhead,  on  which  conditions  do  not  now 
permit  a  fair  comparison,  a  normal  round 
voyage  would  run  in  1939  at  about  $«5.000. 
Today  It  Involves  the  expenditire  of  $150,000 
plus,  and  sometimes  a  prerty  "Jig  plus. 
Neither  figiue  carries  any  allowance  for  capl- 
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tal  charges  and  both  are  based  on  the  same 
totals  for  cargo  tonnage  handled. ' 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  la 
the  body  established  by  the  Congress  to  ex- 
ercise control  over  transportation.  It  was 
created  especially  to  see  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  offered  a  means  of 
travel  and  shipment  at  reasonable  rates  and 
were  assured  of  efficient  services.  As  there 
Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  vital  necessity  to  the 
people  of  an  active  and  profitable  merchant 
marine,  the  burden  is  Incumbent  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  see  that ' 
an  adequate  rate  structure  is  evolved  which 
will  allow  maximum  development  of  both 
rail  and  water  carriers.  This  can  be  done 
and  the  ICC  has  the  power  to  do  it. 

If  the  ICC,  keeping  in  mind  that  since  the 
passage  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940  It 
is  bound  to  give  impartial  treatment  to  both 
water  and  rail  carriers,  overhauls  the  rate 
structure  and  eliminates  everything  that  dis- 
criminates against  one  in  favor  of  the  other— 
which  means  almost  entirely  the  railroad 
rates  discriminating  against  the  water  car- 
riers— our  ships  can  be  run  at  a  reasonable 
profit  which  will  allow  systematic  replace- 
ment of  vessels.  Such  a  revision  of  rate 
structure  will  directly  benefit  the  people. 
The  .Nation  can  maintain  <>  strong  merchant 
marine  to  serve  both  Its  transportation  and 
defense  needs  without  the  burden  of  taxes. 

The  ICC  has  instituted  hearings  and 
studies  on  this  situation  and  If  It  acts 
promptly  and  fairly  the  entire  Nation  will  be 
benefited.  If  it  does  not.  there  will  exist 
a  deplorable  situation  brought  about  through 
the  actions  of  a  body  created  expressly  to 
serve  the  public. 

RESPONSIBItmES  OF  INDUSTRY 

No  action  or  policy  of  Government  alone 
Is  going  to  solve  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
merchant  marine.  Industry  must  take  the 
lead  with  Initiative  and  foresight.  It  must 
make  every  effort  to  operate  efficiently,  dis- 
cover new  methods  of  reducing  costs  and 
time,  redouble  Its  efforts  to  secure  cargoes, 
stand  up  and  fight  as  a  unit  for  its  rights, 
and  Invest  Its  own  capital  In  Improvements. 

There  is  nothing  inherent  In  shipping 
which  prevents  making  a  profit.  Profit  does 
depend  upon  a  normal  rate  of  production 
throughout  the  country,  and  ilke  any  other 
industry,  it  prospers  In  good  times  and  suffers 
In  poor.  But  efficient  management  can  make 
a  profit  If  the  Government  plays  the  role  to 
which  It  is  committed. 

Experimentation  will  uncover  new  econo- 
mies in  time  and  expense.  Some  companies 
are  already  using  new  methods  of  handling 
cargo  which  are  proving  successful.  Com- 
pletely new  tsrpes  of  carriers  such  as  the 
trailer-ships  are  being  put  Into  operation. 
Studies  are  being  made  to  develop  new  types 
of  shipboard  cranes  for  loading  holds.  If 
these  attempts  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
loading  operations  are  not  Immediately  suc- 
cessful, the  Industry  should  be  patient  and 
come  forth  with  its  own  ideas  of  how  the 
expensive  Job  of  loading  and  discharging 
cargo  at  less  cost  and  greater  efficiency  can 
t>e  accomplished. 

Postwar  ships  are  fast  and  economical  to 
operate.  If  the  Industry  can  put  such  ships 
Into  operation,  keep  them  loaded  and  on  the 
move,  and  provide  regularly  for  their  replace- 
ment, it  will  be  making  its  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare,  defense,  and  transporta- 
tion economy. 

RESPONSIBTLITIES  OF  LABOR 

There  Is  little  that  can  be  said  here  about 
labor  which  has  not  already  been  said.  How- 
ever, we  can  reiterate  the  obvious  fact — 
which  seemingly  at  present  Is  Ignored— that 
labor  has  a  tremendouj  stake  in  Industry. 
Labor  alone  cannot  make  the  domestic  ship- 
ping Industry,  but  It  can  break  It.  Nor  can 
management  or  Government  alone  succeed. 
There  must  be  cooperation  among  manage- 
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ment.  Government  and  labor  before  we  can 
hope  to  see  our  merchant  marine  prosper. 

If  labor  can  see  the  light — realize  that 
unless  it  produces  more  profits  through 
efficient  en^loyment  of  Its  own  power  and 
talents  it  can  not  exi>€ct  to  gain  In  the  long 
run — we  have  the  foundation  for  a  prosperity 
which  the  shipping  Industry  has  not  known 
for  a  long  time.  On  the  other  hand.  If  labor 
continues  its  disruptive  tactics,  insists  on  de- 
laying ships  over  petty  squabbles,  deliberately 
slows  down  the  work,  and  makes  impossible 
demands  for  wages  and  working  conditions, 
management  will  not  be  able  to  succeed  and 
consequently  there  will  be  no  outlet  for 
labor's  resources.  Labor  has  a  right  to  share 
In  the  profits,  but  It  also  has  the  responsibil- 
ity of  helping  to  establish  those  profits.  Once 
this  fact  has  become  a  part  of  labor's  basic 
philosophy  the  industry  will  proceed  on  a 
sound  basis. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  article  we  have  outlined  the  con- 
dition of  the  domestic  shipping  industry 
prior  to  the  war,  sought  to  establish  t^e 
causes  of  its  tottering  financial  position, 
analyzed  the  problems  now  facing  the  In- 
dustry, and  projected  some  Ideas  on  how  to 
rectify  bad  conditions,  solve  some  of  the 
problems,  and  establish  a  prosperous  post- 
war domestic  merchant  marine.  In  summa- 
tion, then,  we  list  some  of  the  basic  things 
which  must  be  done  to  achieve  this  end: 

1.  Government  must  evolve  a  program  of 
aid  to  ship  operators  to  replace  requisitioned 
vessels  and  reestablish  the  services  disrupted 
by  the  war. 

2.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
must  overhaul  the  transportation  rate  struc- 
ture to  eliminate  discrimination  and  allow 
water  carriers  to  participate  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  systems  of  transportation. 

3.  Industry  must  take  the  lead  in  initiat- 
ing new  methods  which  will  Improve  effi- 
ciency and  must  employ  private  capital  to  a 
maximum. 

4.  Labor  must  recognize  its  responsibilities 
and  cooperate  with  management  and  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  an  adequate  and  effi- 
cient domestic  merchant  marine.  Noncb- 
operatlon  will  eliminate  the  demanc^  for  its 
own  services. 

If  all  of  these  things  are  done  with  sin- 
cere effort,  everyone  is  not  automatically  as- 
sured of  a  profit,  but  everyone  is  assured  of 
the  opportunity  to  compete  for  profits  which 
are  there  for  the  taker.  Although  attain- 
ment of  these  objectives  does  not  assure  suc- 
cess, failure  to  attain  them  does  assure  de- 
feat. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16, 1947 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herewith  a  statement  on  portal-to- 
portal  pay  made  by  Mr.  John  P.  Frey, 
president  of  the  metal  trades  depart- 
ment of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  The  statement  is 
as  follows: 
stirrs    rcR    portal-to-portal   pat   violate    a 

•     BASIC  PRINCIPLE  OP  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

(By  John  P.  Prey,  president,  metal  trades 
department,  A.  F.  of  L.) 
In  reaching  a  decision  on  the  question  of 
suing  employers  for  so-called  portal-to- 
portal  back  wages,  the  executive  coimcU  of 
the  metal  trades  department,  A.  P.  of  L., 


has  been  governed  by  one  basic  considera- 
tion— Its  faith  and  loyalty  to  collective  bar- 
gaining with  employers. 

It  is  through  collective  bargaining  that  oxir 
trade  uuioas,  in  negotiations  with  employ- 
ers around  the  conference  table,  are  able  to 
reach  acceptable  agreements  covering  the 
terms  of  employment  and  the  conditions  of 
labor. 

Without  such  mutual  agreements  there 
could  be  no  satisfactory  or  stabilizing  Indus- 
trial relations,  chaos  would  exist.  The  value 
of  collective  Industrial  agreements  to  both 
labor  and  management  is  similar  to  govern- 
ment by  law  through  the  peoples*  duly  elect- 
ed representatives;  in  fact,  and  not  In  the- 
ory. It  Is  self-government  by  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

When  labor  and  management  enter  into 
negotiated  agreements,  the  integrity  of  both 
are  Involved.  Unless  such  agreements  can 
be  depended  upon  by  both  parties,  collec- 
tive bargaining  eannot  be  successfully  con- 
tinued. 

The  International  unions  who  comprise  the 
metal  trades  department,  A.  P  of  L.,  have 
practiced  collective  bargaining  with  einploy- 
ers  from  the  beginning.  It  has  been  their 
definite  policy  to  strengthen  collective  bar- 
gaining In  every  way  possible,  to  benefit  tbalr 
membership,  and  to  retain  the  employsw* 
confidence  in  this  method  of  regulating 
Industrial  relationships. 

Throughout  the  NaUon,  the  international 
unions  have  negotiated  many  thousands  of 
these  agreements  with  employers  in  the 
metal-working  Industries,  which  are  now  In 
effect.  When  these  agreements  were  nego- 
tiated there  was  a  free,  open  and  above- 
board  presentation  of  all  the  conditions 
which  the  unions  desired  to  have  incor- 
porated. Including  the  wage  rates,  overtime 
rates,  classifications,  and  all  other  items 
affecting  wages.  When  these  agreements  had 
been  negotiated  and  signed,  they  speclfirally 
expressed  what  the  employers  were  willing 
to  pay  In  the  field  of  wages,  and  what  trade 
unionists  were  "vllllng  to  accept  for  the 
period  covered  by  these  agreements. 

In  the  application  of  all  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  agreements  during  their  life,  the 
question  of  each  party's  good  faith  and  in- 
tegrity is  involved.  Without  this  good  faith 
and  Integrity,  collective  bargaining  would  be 
of  little.  If  any.  value  to  either  labor  or  man- 
agement. 

When  an  agreement  la  entered  into,  the 
employer  knows  what  his  labor  costs  will  be. 
so  far  as  wages  are  Involved,  for  the  period 
of  the  agreement.  Trade  unionists  under 
the  agreement  pledge  themselvfs  not  to  In- 
troduce new  questions  of  wages  during  the 
life  of  the  agreement,  unless  the  agreement 
specifically  contains  a  provision  for  the  re- 
opening of  the  agreement  for  this  purpose 
during  the  period  of  Its  existence. 

To  now  inject  the  question  of  back  pay. 
for  portal-to-prortal  time,  would  be  an  ad- 
mission that  when  wage  agreements  were 
signed  by  trade-union  representatives,  they 
had  been  insincere  during  the  negotiations, 
and  had  held  mental  reservations  which  they 
were  unwilling  to  discuss  with  employers 
while  seated  at  the  conference  table. 

Our  trade-union  movement  has  no  assets 
more  valuable  than  Its  agreements  with  em- 
ployers, and  the  integrity  which  is  involved. 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the  discussion 
of  portal -to-pwrtal  pay  when  existing  agree- 
ments with  employers  are  negotiated,  and  the 
Inclusion  of  this  form  of  payment  in  the  new 
agreements.  But  as  to  existing  agreements 
with  employers,  many  of  them  entered  into 
with  the  same  corporation  for  a  generation 
or  more,  the  executive  council  definitely  rec- 
ommends that  existing  collective-bargaining 
agreements  must  not  be  dishonored  by  now 
entering  Into  legal  suits  to  secure  a  form  of 
wages  which  were  not  provided  for  when  the 
existing  agreements  were  negotiated. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  13,  1947. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMApKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RIpl 

or  rcmfsTLVANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENfTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  16,  .  947 
Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  u  ider  leave 


to  extend  my  remark.s  In  ti 


e  Record, 


I  Include  the  following  radiD  talk  by 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pcttenglll.  former  Rep- 
resentative from  Indiana: 

PotTAL-TO-PO«T*L— PlNANCtAL  AviLANCHI  LfT 

Loc«i  BT  ScntMB  Covrr  Mat  (  hiu.  Hopks 
FOR   BxrAMiioN   or    Business    ^nd   Stiadt 

iMPLOTMrNT— A    CHALLfWCI    TD     CONCRtS* 


(By  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Petten^i 


was  before 
1  t&M    one    of 


Congressman  from  Indu  na) 

I   am   going   to  dlwuM   tbe»i   portaUto- 

portal  caaes  now  being  nied  aa  a  result  of 

recent  Supreme  Court  decisions     I  am  going 

"to  auggcat  what  might  be  dune   thout  them. 

Tht  portal-to-portal  or  trave  -time  cases 

mean,  in  simple  words,  that  t  le  Supreme 

Court  has  decreed  a  new  mvaninf  to  the  word 

"workweek."    It  has  decided  tha ;  pay  begins 

at  the  gate  rather  than  at  the  w  )rkbench 

Acting  as  a  superleglslature,  tl  e  Court  has 
overridden  lung-estMbllshed  c<  istoms  and 
practices  in  industry:  it  has  dec  ared  collec- 
tlve-lMrgalntng  contracts  null  i  .nd  void:  It 
has  changed  the  meaning  of  an 
gresa.  I  was  In  Congress  at  tie  time  and 
I  know  that  portal -to-portal  ||ay  was  not 
even  thought  of  when  the  bill 
Congress.  A  Senator,  who 
th«  authors  of  the  bill,  agrees  thht  this  la  so. 

A   PtHANCTAL  AVALANCW  E 

The  consequences  of  the  Coui  t's  arbitrary 
and  reckless  action  are  beyond  ( omputatlon. 
It  haa  already  resulted  In  d  onage  suits 
totaling  over  M.000,000.000.  Otliar  sutU  will 
probably  be  Rled  In  hundreds. 
sand«.  of  casfs.  to  an  estlmsted 
or  all  billion  dollar*. 

Many  buaiiie«aM  art  now  fadtd  with  tht 
tbrwit  of  bankruptcy.    Tha  suit  i,  If  succsaa- 
ful,  will  result  in  claims  agains 
•iataa  Onvernment  fr.r  tax  credli 
to  hundreds  o(  millions  ut  doll 
ereasiiiK  die  iak  burden  on  you 
taxpayers  in  the  Utiited  Mtnie* 

And,  as  tht  arbitrary  bark  payAient  of  mort 
iollars  for  no  more  gutKia  will  fo 
prtOM  still  hifhtr,  milliuna  o 
mtiH  pay  ihs  bill, 

Tb*  court  has  let  Icmmmi  a  fl 
Nu  business,  however 
§Mia  for  sale  in  intirstate  com* 
iwiW<  m  wMfh  men  hsve  wnrkel  more  than 
40  hours  Is  now  free  from  it*  hreat,  Tha 
•lalma  rangt  fmm  •U70,()UO,(X)U  i  Mnimt  Ford, 


.000,000  against  Bethlehem 


liut  IniernatioiiNi  Hnivitsirr,  down 
H'tlMtm  of  a   few    thousMlitU  rgnliiNt  com> 

Rniss  empUiyliig  but  a  dosen  or  so  men. 
M  of  the  amailar  oompanias  has' already 
paM  ever  «4,000M0  lo  f»t  lU  c  aim  settled. 
TWirt  TMI  VAt.tr| 

It  has  b*«n  MUoMlad  that  rl 
the  autcimubllg 


tviM  tht  valut  «l  Om  factory  bt 


I,  former 


f  not  thou- 

total  of  flva 


the  United 
amounting 
krs,  thiu  in* 
md  all  other 


ce  coats  and 
cnnsumara 

laiiclal  Rva« 
•mall,   that 


Mteel,  |100,« 


iims  aiainat 
ry  alotie  njny  aggr*gata 

ildlngi.  Al> 
lowatiM  mual,  of  aeurse,  be  n  ada  for  tha 
exaggeration  of  damage*  which  ill  pUliiMira 
maka  when  they  go  to  court  <  Undoubtedly, 
many  of  these  huge  olalma  will  b«  whittled 
down  to  much  smaller  amounti 
^  But,  If  you  had  Just  been  sue  I  for  130  000 
damagta  on  account  of  an  nut*  inoblle  accU 
dant,  not  covered  by  inauranc*  would  you 
feel  like  going  ahead  with  a  plait  to  build  a 
hotise  until  you  knew  what  a  caurt  or  Jury 
would  do  to  you  in  tha  damaie  suitf    Or, 


even  If  you  would  take  that  risk,  would  a 
bank  lend  you  money  to  build  your  house 
imtU  the  law  suit  had  been  settled? 

The  same  situation  confronts  every  busi- 
ness which  has  been  or  may  be  used.  Noth- 
ing could  be  t)€tter  designed  to  chill  the 
hopes  of  the  New  Year  for  a  steady  expansion 
of  business  and  Jobs,  or  to  make  Investors 
cautious  in  risking  new  money  to  buy  the 
tools  for  business  to  expand.  Even  as  big  a 
company  as  General  Motors  has  had  to  ask 
for  more  funds  as  a  result  of  Its  strike  losses 
this  past  year. 

CLAIMS   Amcr   CVXXTONI 

The  men  rushing  to  court  may  sue  them- 
selves out  of  Jobs.  It  CBn  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  either  as  worker,  stockholder,  consumer, 
or  taxpayer,  these  portal-to-portal  claims 
affect  every  one  of  you.  The  attorney  In  one 
of  the  caaes  says  It  "Is  the  biggest  and  most 
Important  decision  the  Supreme  Court  ever 
made."  This  stretches  It  a  bit.  The  Dred 
Scott  case  which  helped  to  bring  on  the 
Civil  War.  and  oon.e  others,  were  more  im- 
portant But  It  Is  doubtful  If  the  Supreme 
Court  ever  did  anything  so  destructive  to 
the  business  and  Jobs  of  the  Nation. 

Some  of  the  more  fortunate  companies 
may  be  able  to  pay  these  claims,  or  get  tax 
credlu  from  the  United  States  Treasury  as  a 
result  of  paying  them,  and  keep  running. 
But  the  damage  to  btislness  and  JoIm  from 
this  Judge-made  definition  oC  "workweek," 
with  Nation-wide  application.  In  good  times 
and  bad.  may  be  mea«ured  by  the  fact  that 
In  the  years  from  1936  to  19Q9,  60  percent 
of  all  cnmpanlea.  doing  a  quarter  of  all  cor- 
porate buslneaM.  operated  at  a  loss. 

Prom  what  fund  are  these  companies  to 
pay  huge  claims  for  travel  time,  running 
back  for  years?  It  Is  too  bad  that  none  of 
Mr.  Rooaevelt's  appointees  to  the  Supreme 
Court  ever  ran  a  business,  and  that  few.  If 
any.  were  ever  even  the  legai  advisers  of 
business. 

To  tht  txttnt  that  tht  Supreme  Court 
bankrupta  tht  amalltr  and  weaker  com  pa- 
niea  or  checka  thttr  growth.  It  further  con- 
ctntratts  economic  power  In  the  hands  of 
the  few  that  may  be  able  to  stirvlvt. 

ma  man  caa^ 

Let  \ia  rtview  what  tht  court  baa  done. 
There  are  three  eaats  In  all;  Ont,  involving 
underground  iron  mining:  tht  stcond.  coal 
mining:  and  tht  third,  ordinary  factory  op> 
erationt.  In  all  three,  from  two  to  four 
judgta  of  the  court  disagreed  with  the  dt> 
clBlon,  In  tht  iron  and  cont  mining  caati 
the  |>lnlntlff*  wer«  repreariiieU  by  the  former 
law  partntr  of  Justlct  Black,  whose  partici- 
pation and  deciding  vote  in  (Jttt  of  the  cases 
was  ao  shnrply  rebuked  by  Ml,  Justice  Jnck- 
son  last  Jun«  And  a*  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Jarkmin,  Ju*tlce  Black,  In  voting  for  portnl- 
to-portal.  rever*e(l  the  *tand  he  had  tnken 
ac  a  Senator  and  legialator  wh4n  he  was  man* 
aging  wagt-and-huuf  Itflaintlon  through 
CongrtMi,  i 

The  wage-and'hoiir  hill  provides  that  work 
over  40  hour*  a  week  mu«t  he  nnid  fur  at 
the  rale  of  time  and  (ine>hnlf,  It  also  pro« 
videa  that  If  this  uvertimt  tl  nut  paid,  tha 
employer  ti  Habit  not  only  |or  tlmt  and  a 
half,  but  Btin  for  a  }00*nercant  penalty  as 
liquidated  dnmnge*,  logrther  with  attorney's 
ftM  and  eotta.  i 

Thtk  mtans  that  thtat  portM«to-partal  |aw> 
•uitt  call  fur  M  for  time  spent  getting  ready 
to  work,  at  against  gl  for  nctunlly  working, 
That  li  why  tbeat  claims  run  into  sttch  sing- 
gerlng  sum*,  ThoURand*  or  rompnnles  art 
now  at  the  harard  ot  huge  claims  never  con- 
ttmplattd  by  elthtr  Congres*.  the  compauitt. 
or  by  tbt  waga  tamers  themselvta. 

WHAT  If  WOaKWXiKt 

That  tht  labor  unloni  accapttd  tht  long- 
Ntablishtd  meaning  of  workweek,  is  con- 
duaivtly  shown  by  tbt  dot  tbat  tbty  ntvtr 


once  questioned  It  until  just  lately  In  all 
the  8  years  'ince  the  law  was  passed.  Now, 
In  passing  the  bill  In  1938,  Congress  did  not 
define  what  constituted  a  workweek  of  40 
hours  or  more.  It  was  wise  not  to  do  so. 
It  left  the  meaning  of  that  word  as  It  was 
then  commonly  understood  by  management 
and  men  alike  according  to  custom  and  prac- 
tices prevailing,  often  for  generatlcns.  In  the 
different  Industries  of  the  country. 

When  the  bill  was  passed  a  workweek  or 
workday  meant  from  whistle  to  whistle  in 
the  factories,  or  face  to  face  In  the  mines. 
In  short,  the  time  b  worklngman  is  actually 
doing  productive  work  for  his  employer.  Not 
only  was  It  a  matter  of  custom,  but  in  many 
cases  It  was  a  matter  of  contract. 

For  example,  the  United  Mlno  Workers 
agreed  In  their  collective-bargaining  con- 
tract that  "7  hours  of  labor  shall  constitute 
a  day's  work  and  this  means  7  tours  work 
at  the  usual  working  places  for  all  claasea 
of  labor."  Did  this  contract  meat:  anything 
to  the  New  Deal  majority  in  tht  Court? 
Not  a  thing. 

uuw  ON  axcoao  ^ 

The  United  Mine  workers  had  In  fact  pro- 
tested against  portal -to-portal  aa  a  basis  ot 
computing  time.  The  UMW  wrote  tht  Wage 
and  Hour  Administrator  In  1940- -after  the 
law  had  gone  Into  effect— as  follows:  "Tht 
uniform  high  rates  of  pay  that  huve  always 
been  Included  In  the  wage  agreement  of  tht 
mining  Industry  contemplate  the  em- 
ployee's working  day  beginning  wlien  he  ar- 
rlvea  at  his  usual  working  plactt.  Hence, 
travel  time  was  never  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  agreement  or  obligation  cf  the  em- 
ployer to  pay  for  In  this  indtist.'y,  nor  as 
hours  worked  by  the  employees  and  this 
has  been  thv  case  since  the  8-hoiir  day  was 
eatablished  In  tht  Industry— Ui  1808"— 49 
years  ago. 

Later,  in  order  to  skate  around  wagt  ceil- 
ings Imposed  by  law  In  time  of  war,  tht 
miners  reversed  their  potltlon  >ind  asked 
for  portal-to-portal  in  order  to  get  more 
I>ay.  The  Supreme  Court  obllgtil  thtm  by 
a  5  to  4  vote. 

Tht  Court  haa  now  applltd  tut  rult  to 
factorlta  as  wtli  aa  mints,  Tbt  Cotart  holds 
that  a  man  must  bt  paid  from  the  tlmt  ht 
tnttrs  the  company's  premises  until  ha 
leaves— gutt-to-gatt.  But  Is  thtrt  a  word 
in  tht  law  about  btlng  on  tht  ptrmlsta? 
Nut  a  lyllablt.  It  will  bt  txaetl)  aa  logical 
for  tht  Court  to  say  at  somt  latti  tlmt  that 
a  man  must  bt  piild  travel  tlmt  from  tha 
time  he  leaves  hi*  itomo  In  the  monlng  until 
he  gel*  bark  at  nigitt,  and  thus  start  a  new 
round  of  damage  sulti. 

fAV   WNILI  ILBErtNO 

It  Is  certainly  just  at  impurtimt  to  tha 
eompany  that  a  wnrktr  travtl  frott  homa  to 

tatt,  as  from  gate  to  workbench,  Aa  Justlct 
lobtrts,  of  tht  Mupieme  Court  snid,  "It 
would  he  no  less  a  judicial  flat'  If  mlneri 
wtrt  required  to  bt  pnid  for  tlmt  spent  in 
their  hnmts.  And,  with  tht  Supitmt  Court 
acting  aa  a  wage-ralslng  organlfailun,  you 
may,  In  fact,  no  longer  be  surprltied  If  I  tell 
you  that  a  otnlm  has  nctunlly  bt^  n  Aled  fur 
pay  whllt  •Itepiiig, 

tr  this  ki^eps  on.  Amtrlean  induitry  will  ba 
likt  liver  pills;  "thty  work  whllt  you  slttp." 
Mr,  Rootfvttt  eomplnintd  that  ibt  old  Su* 
premt  Cnuit  wns  n  suptrltgUlatiira  pnR*ing 
upon  the  wisdom  of  legialatlnn  o\\  tht  bnaii 
of  their  own  personal,  political,  ai  d  teonom- 
10  philotophy.  But  do  ynti  kn'>w  of  any 
dtdslon  by  tht  old  Supremt  Court  that  Itt 
loost  dnmnge  sutla  of  19,000  OdO.OOo,  nnd 
mort?  As  ChlFf  Justlct  Stont  i>nd  Justiot 
llobtrts  said  in  tht  first  of  thtsn  casts,  "If 
wt  art  to  havt  a  govtrnrntnt  ot  laws"  wt 
muat  asctrtain  what  Conirtii  hm  tnicttd 
rathtr  than  what  wt  with  It  had  tn- 
acttd.    •    •    • 
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WHAT  CAN  CONOaESS   DOT 

"There  Is  nothing  In  the  words  of  the  stat- 
ute or  Its  history  to  suggest  that  Congress 
Intended,  without  mentioning  It,  to  confer 
on  the  Administrator  or  the  courts  so  vast  a 
power  over  the  Industry  of  the  Nation. 
•  •  •  The  act  was  not  Intended  by  Con- 
gress to  turn  Into  work  that  which  was  not 
work,  or  not  so  understood  to  be,  at  the  time 
of  Its  passage.  •  •  •  It  was  not  In- 
tended to  permit  courts  to  designate  as  work 
some  activity  of  an  employee,  which  neither 
employer  nor  employee  had  ever  regarded  as 
work.  •  •  •  They  are  to  get  three  times  aa 
much  per  hour  for  riding  and  walking  to  and 
from  the  work  they  were  hired  to  do,  as  they 
get  from  doing  the  work  Itself.  The  Injtis- 
tlce  of  It  to  me  is  shocking." 

There  Is  no  social  Injustice  In  the  custom- 
ary definition  of  workweek,  because  as  was 
said  by  Jtutlces  Burton  and  Frankfurter, 
"The  obvious,  long-established,  and  simple 
way  to  compensate  an  employee  for  such 
activities  (as  walking  time)  Is  to  recognise 
those  activities  in  the  rate  of  pay  for  the 
particular  Job." 

Now,  can  Congreu  do  anything?  That  is 
the  big  question.  I  do  not  think  Congress 
Is  helpless.  As  all  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts  have  only  such  Jurisdiction  as  Con- 
gress confers  upon  them,  Congress,  In  my 
Judgment,  could  withdraw  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  to  try  these  cases.  There  Is  a 
clear  precedent  for  Its  doing  so. 

BKVKaAL   PatCXOKNTS 

When  the  contract  to  pay  Government 
bonds  In  gold  coin  waa  repudiated  In  1833, 
Congress  at  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Insistence,  passed 
an  act  forbidding  the  courts  to  try  suits  for 
damages  filed  by  Government  bondholders. 

Next,  Congress  could  levy  a  special  wind- 
fall tax  on  the  amounts  recovered  In  portal- 
to-portal  suits.  This  would  make  It  unprof- 
itable to  try  the  cases.  Again,  thtrt  Is  a 
precedent  for  doing  so.  When  the  first 
trlple-A  farm  bill  was  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  Congrtat  taxtd,  at 
the  rstt  of  80  percent,  the  windfall  money 
which  remained  tn  the  hands  of  food  proe- 
tsaora  as  a  rtsult  of  that  decision.  Again, 
as  proposed  by  Confrttimun  Owtnici  of 
Iowa,  Congrtta  could  probably  shorten  the 
back  period  from  which  travel  time  could  bt 
collected,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages. Agnln,  as  proposed  by  Congrtaaman 
HorrMAN,  of  Mlohlgan,  the  provision  for 
100-ptrotnt  liquidated  damagti  might  ba 
rtpaaltd,  thua  cutting  tht  loss  in  half. 

Thtrt  It  court  authority  that  "rights  of  ac- 
tion baaed  upon  purely  statutory  grounds 
may  bt  abolUhed  by  the  legislature  even 
after  they  have  accrurd"  {National  Carload' 
ing  Corp.  v,  Photntt'El  faio  ttpraa,  176  S. 
W.  6M). 

A  ivytatMiBurvai 

Thtra  U  a  itlU  broadtr  ground  for  oon> 
irtMlonal  aotlon.  Tht  Constitution  tayit 
"All  lagttlatlvt  powtri  htrein  granted  shall 
b«  vaattd  In  a  Cfoniraai."  Nunt  It  vested  In 
tht  courts,  and  ••  tht  "intent  of  the  taw- 
makar  U  tht  law,"  It  muit  follow  that  whtn 
a  ouurt  In  efftct  amends  •  stntutt  by  giving 
It  a  meaning  ntvtr  drenmed  of  by  Oongreaa, 
Cuhgrr**  mil  more  sperintmlty  ttll  tht  courts 
whnt  till  Inttnt  originntly  wan,  It  cannot  bt 
thnt  nets  of  Congreaa  tan  be  amended  by  tht 
Supremt  Court  at  a  tuptrltgislaturt.  atvd 
thus  transftr  Itglatativt  power  from  Oon« 
irttt  to  tiM  oourtt  by  what  la,  In  affoot,  an 
Uturpatiun  of  powtr. 

Iht  Constitution  ntvtr  Inisnded  thnt  nny- 
ont  oould  out  lu  htart  out  in  this  manntr. 
It  It  too  (antastle  (or  btUaf  tvtn  for  this 
prtstnt  age,  This  litigation  l*  a  good  object 
Itston  of  tht  tvll  flowing  from  concentrating 
In  the  Federal  Ooveinment  power  over  mil- 
Uuns  of  diflarant  btuintttta  optratlng  undtr 


widely  different  conditions.    It  Is  too  much 
like  Hitler's  Germany. 

These  suits  start  the  New  Year  under 
stormy  economic  weather.  Until  settled, 
many  ships  will  keep  near  shore.  The  Court 
presents  a  challenge  to  Congress  that  Con- 
gress must  meet. 


Cratk  Landinfs  or  GCA7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI^  RESENT A'HVES 

Thursday,  January  16.  1947 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  the  number  of  airplane  crashes  in 
which  passengers  have  lost  life  or  limb 
is  a  subject  of  great  concern  to  everyone, 
most  particularly  those  of  us  who  want  to 
see  aviation  flourish  in  our  country  as  a 
means  of  progress  and  to  assure  our 
national  defense. 

In  connection  with  the  airplane 
crashes,  there  has  been  carried  In  the 
January  13.  1947,  Issue  of  Aviation  News 
a  very  interesting  editorial  by  Robert  H. 
Wood,  tho  editor. 

This  editorial,  entitled  "Crash  Land- 
ings or  OCA?"  discusses  very  intelli- 
gently the  new  techniques  for  landing  In 
fogs  and  stormy  weather  developed  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  late  war. 
Army  and  Navy  planes  are  using  these 
ground-control  approach  techniques, 
made  possible  principally  because  of  de- 
velopments In  radar,  and  are  finding  It 
relatively  easy  to  land  In  fog:i  or  stormy 
weather. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  romarks,  I 
Include  this  editorial  in  the  liicoio,  and 
I  commend  the  worda  of  this  editorial  to 
my  colleagUM,  to  the  CAB,  and  to  the  air- 
line officials  who  are  lo  greatly  concerned 
with  aviation 'I  future: 

caaaM  uwoiNoa  oa  octAt 

Ftw  public-relations  probltmi  of  tht  air 
UnN  this  winter  deserve  more  ntttntion  than 
tht  ntotasity  for  satisfying  tht  ptrsisttnt 
qutry  of  tht  layman;  Why  don't  Air  llntri  uta 
operating  Army  and  Navy  radar  tyittmi  to 
land  in  emtrgtncies? 

Tht  public  fully  rtaliatt  that  adoption  of 
to-called  blind-landing  rquipmtnt  by  tht 
Nation  s  entire  alr-llne  system  un  a  iM-hours- 
a>day  baals  at  all  major  cittta  it  a  comples 
and  tiptnsivt  projtot  whioh  eannot  bt 
aohltvtd  ovf might  Thert  aro  nppartntly 
valid  rtasona  why  day-tu>day  u<*t  cannot  bt 
made  immediately  of  otrtaln  outmoded  OCA 
equipment  In  Army  and  Navy  piitetasion, 

lut  why  are  air  linen  in  diatrcaa  ptrmitttd 
to  wander  over  the  country  wHhln  range  of 
up-to-date  OCA  operating  unlla  until  futl 
txhaustion  brings  a  crash? 

On  the  same  stormy  night  M  January  6 
two  DC'O's  madt  crash  landinn*  alter  thty 
ware  unnble  to  And  an  open  airpr)rt  btfort 
thtir  fuel  disnpptartd.  rortuiiHiely,  thtrt 
werr  only  two  denths,  Aa  n  stniy  in  this  latut 
of  the  News  points  out,  both  nhlps  wtrt 
within  rangt  of  thrtt  OCA  lystrmn,  Durlttf 
their  entire  distrttt  peruxls,  all  thrtt  ttta 
wtrt  definitely  in  operation,  thtlr  ortwa 
ttanding  by  awaiting  any  tm«irgtnoy  call. 
Thttt  itatlona  art  looattd  at  Fatuxtnt,  Md,; 
Andrews  Field,  Md.;  and  Floyd  Btnntt  Fttld, 
N.    Y.    Invattlfatloo   dUclotta    tbat   CAA'a 


Airways  TrafBc  Control  at  no  time  alerted 
these  stations,  which  did  not  know  of  the 
planes'  difflcultlea,  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  pilots  were  Informed  of  the  emergency 
facilities  available  to  them.  Iiutead,  both 
passenger-laden  transports  crashed. 

It  is  quite  true  that  neither  CAA  nor  the 
air  lines  permit  any  regularly  scheduled  com- 
mercial air  liner  to  make  a  landing  which 
dependa  on  the  ground-control-approach 
aystem.  Regardleaa  of  the  soundneas  of  this 
policy.  It  Is  baaed  on  a  consclentlovu  effort 
to  safeguard  public  safety. 

But  any  alr-llne  pilot  can  d.clare  an  emer- 
gency and  violate  any  regulations  at  the  risk 
of  punishment  later,  if  he  Uvee.  Some  pUota 
prefer  to  follow  fne  rtilet.  even  in  emergen- 
clea.  Others  apparently  are  not  even  in- 
formed of  the  poaalbUlty  of  ualng  properly 
functioning  OCA  uniu  at  nearby  military 
and  naval  bases. 

All  three  OCA  statlona  mentioned  alx)ve 
are  building  up  enviable  aafety  records  for 
the  services.  Andrews  Field  recently  landed 
a  C-^  with  24  military  passengers  under 
almost  tmpoaalble  night  weather  condltlona. 
The  plane  did  not  have  enough  gaaollne  to 
taxi  off  the  runway  after  its  landing.  All 
other  airport*  In  the  vicinity  were  cloeed. 
On  January  2,  under  almllnr  condltlona,  a 
C-54  landed  at  Andrews  In  fog  so  thick  the 
tower  personnel  did  not  see  the  aircraft  until 
after  It  was  on  the  ground. 

One  anecdote  worth  repeating:  Admiral 
Nlmlta,  proceeding  from  Columbia,  8.  C  to 
Waahlngton  In  a  Lockheed  transport,  was  in- 
formed by  Waahlngton  National  Airport-— 
operating  on  Inslrumenta — of  a  4-bour  land- 
ing delay.  He  r^erved  a  place  In  the  etack. 
then  landed  at  Pattucent,  ualng  OCA,  with  a 
75-foot  ceUlng.  The  admiral  and  hla  crew 
had  lunch,  later  Joined  his  place  in  the  stack 
over  Washington,  and  had  only  80  mlnutta' 
circling  before  landing. 

The  number  of  such  instances  Incrtaaes 
daUy.  Both  Army  and  Navy  havt  main- 
tained almoat  perfect  operational  raoorda  In 
experimental  all-weather  air  traniport  aarr- 
Ice*.  by  ualng  OCA. 

We  hope  the  Air  Tranaport  Aaaoclatlon  will 
explain  to  the  public  why  air  llntra  are  not 
using  OCA  equipment  within  rangt  whtn 
thtrt  apptan  tvtry  liktlihood  that  a  eraah 
landing  will  bt  only  a  matter  of  tlmt.  If 
thtrt  art  sound  rtaaona  why  tht  Induatry 
prtftn  to  rlak  a  eraah  landing  over  a  OCA 
landing,  thty  should  bt  alrtd.  If  thtrt  art 
no  tuck  rtaaona,  why  cannot  OCA  tmtrgency 
strvlot  bt  authorlatd?  If  mechanical  prob- 
lema  must  first  ba  ovtrcomt  befnrt  military 
OCA  can  bt  rtotlvad,  what  are  they,  and 
bow  much  longer  will  commercial  tranaporta 
be  denied  the  safety  advantages  enjoyed  by 
every  Army  and  Navy  aircraft? 

If  the  Induatry  lUtlf  does  not  begin  to 
anawer  theae  quettlont  toon  wt  may  expect 
tht  Bttamahlpt,  rallroada,  and  othtrs  to  take 
the  fullMt  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to 
arouae  public  aympathy  In  thttr  campaign 
to  open  up  air  transportation  to  tht  sun  act 
earritr«. 

lleaaaT  II .  Wouo, 


TIm  Fuhirt  of  RNlimatfss  tsi 
Irrigatlos 

EXTENSION  OP  RllfAlUBI 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NI8BA8MA 

IN  THi  Mousi  or  MPRItlirrATrVM 
Thunday,  January  It,  tW 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebrukt.   Mr.  Bpeftk- 
tr,  under  Itsve  to  tstoad  mjr  remarka,  Z 
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Inrlude  In  the  Appendix  of  th< 
ftioMAL  Record  •  upetch 
annual  mectini  of  the 
mat  ion    Aji»octatton    hrld    Ir 
Nttbr.,  on  January  18,  1047, 
J»ci  pnmifd  Tha  fuiura  of 
and  Irniailon." 

B«cauiit  of  prtMlng 
WaMhingion,  I  wax  unablt  to 
mrettnR.  and  the  apeech  wan 
E.  P.  Ryan,  of  Orand  hland, . 
tary  of  the  Nrbraiika  Mlditatje 
tlon.    It  foUowa: 

Mr.  Frttldtnt  and  m*tnb«ra  of 
llMlaaMtton  AMoctAtion.  it  !•  « 
iMTt  Ibt  opportuulty  of  ipcaklnK 
annual  m^tlni  and  to  dUcua*  wi 
of  tha  praaant  problama  and  fut 
rveUnutlon.      Tha     ReclRinatt<i\ 
which  la  a  dtvutun  of  tha 
ment  of  the  Ouvemmant,  la 
old.    Th«ir  main  purpoM  la  to 
cation  Mnd  reclamation  In  tha 
Stataa.     In  doing  thU  they  ni 
build  tramendoua  dama  which 
to    halp    pay    for    aoma   of    th 
davelnpmanta.    In  buildini  tha 
cunterve    loll.    control    flooda. 
alactriral   energy. 

At   the  height  of  our  war 
were  ipendlng  about  17.000,000 
to  keep  the  inatrumente  of  war 
If  thiK  amount  of  monay  had 
available  for  the  development  of 
reaourcea  of  our  country.  Indu 
tlon.  conaervatinn  of  eoll.  powe; 
control,  we  would  find  that  1  mc 
«pent  for  war  would  be  aufflclent 
program,  which  would  bring  new 
Irrigation,  develop  power,  and  < 
aoU.    In  addition,  it  would  bring 
wealth  to  the  United  Statea. 

It  haa  always  been  neceuary  t 
and  uae  tactful  diplomacy  to  se 
matlon   program  to  the  eaatern 
the  country.    It  should  be  n 
there  are  45  Repretentatlvea  froi) 
of  New  York  and  33  from  Pei 
meana  that  there  are  more 
In  the  House  of  Repre«en  tat  Ives 
a  States  than  we  have  from  the  17 
States  combined.    Mlaalonary 
In  order. 

The    17    Western    SUtes 
reclamation   make   up   more 
the  geographical  area  of  the 
These    SUtes.     with     their 
farming  activities,  supply.  In 
47  percent  of  the  Nation's  beef 
of  Its  wool:  77  percent  of  Its  wt 
cent  of  Its  canning  cropa;  70  pe 
augar   beets;    31    percent   of   Ite 
percent  of  Ito  potatoes;   79 

alfalfa  seed;   and  major  qu 

beans,  peas,  hogs,   frtilts.  and 
If  this  area  was  a  separate  natior 
tain  that  the  eastern  section  of 
States  would  go  to  great  limits 
favorable  trade  relations  with  It 

It  should  be  sUted,  In  all 
the  entire  tremendotis  wealth 
Western  States  is  not  directly 
agriculttire.  but  directly  and 
gatioa  is  the  most  important 
In  the  life,  progress,  and  dev< 
of  these  States.     It  has  been 
last  40  years,  that  Irrigation  la 
Important  factor  In  the  life, 
development  of  this  area.    It 
great    stabUlaer.    Irrigation 
confidence  and  sectirlty  which 
aible  an  expanding  economy. 
Irrigation  brings  greatly  ij 
to  a  community.     It  brings 

In  purchasing  power  and  1 

standards  not  only  to  the  farm  j 
to  tfie  professional  «md  business 
la  these  irrigation  areas.    Nor 
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overlook  the  aaaata  to  the  federal  Ouvem- 
mant through  the  payment  of  Inoume  taxea. 
X  am  oonviuced  that  If  a  oaraful  itudy  were 
made,  It  would  be  dlaoloaed  that  tha  new 
wealth  and  taxN  paid  thereon  would  far 
exeeed  the  original  eoat  of  Irrigated  projaeta 
several  times  during  the  4{*year  period 
allotted  for  tha  payment  of  theee  develop- 
menta,  | 

Baitarn  tntaradts  would  do  tall  to  rentlie 
that  devftupmrnt  of  dama  aad  everything 
pertaining  to  Irrigation  means  tha  under- 
writing of  their  own  prosperity.  It  dcea 
mean  a  tremendous  increaaa  of  purchasing 
power  from  the  Weat,  much  of  which  goea 
Into  the  Industrial  aectlnna  of  the  Baat. 

The  vaat  pr  Kluction  aad  the  accompanying 
aaaurance  that  comes  from  a  confldencr  that 
water  bringa  to  the  land  la  a  continuing 
heritage  of  tmmeaaurabie  value  to  our  Nation. 
Irrigation  bringa  an  aaaurance  to  any  com- 
munity. Becauae  much  of  our  land  la  gradu- 
ally wearing  out.  It  la  neceaaary  to  develop  a 
wlae  policy  (or  the  proper  extenalon.  main- 
tenance, and  repair  of  our  praaant  landa. 

In  the  arid  Statea  the  spring  planting  of 
cropa  la  alwaya  accompanied  with  a  certain 
apprehenalon  aa  to  how  great  a  crop  may  be 
harveated. 

Water,  with  all  of  lu  accompanying  bene- 
flta,  heipe  to  bring  on  an  expanding  economy 
in  thU  country.  It  halpa  to  make  life  richer 
and  happier.  If  this  country  la  to  continue 
to  grow  and  proaper.  we  must  have  a  con- 
tinued expanding  economy  In  America,  Thla 
meana  a  atrong  government  and  a  free  grow- 
ing aoclety. 

An  expanding  economy,  reduced  to  market- 
basket  language,  la  an  economy  In  which  more 
and  more  gooda  and  servlcea  to  make  life 
richer  and  happier  are  produced  at  constantly 
lowered  prices  and  coats  without  reducing  the 
wages  or  Incomea  which  are  the  laborer's  In- 
centive to  work,  the  farmer's  and  manage- 
ment'a  Incentive  to  produce,  and  the  busl- 
neaa'  incentive  to  expand.  Certainly  irriga- 
tion provides  a  backlog  of  safety,  security, 
and  stability  to  a  community.  The  farmer 
who  has  the  -xperience  and  the  energy,  plus 
the  necessary  water,  with  all  of  its  benefits, 
cannot  help  but  prosper  and  have  a  high 
degree  of  security. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  take  a  look  at  the  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  United  Statea.  Indeed, 
the  entire  world  Is  short  of  good  agricul- 
tural land.  The  new  land  to  be  developed 
1*  limited.  The  Nation  should  use  Its  entire 
energy  in  the  development  of  new  lands,  new 
nattiral  resources,  because  this  Is  real  wealth. 
The  new  wealth  created  by  irrigation  through 
Increased  production.  Increased  population. 
and  expanded  property  values  does  represent 
a  new  purchasing  power  with  growing  con- 
sumer markeu  for  industrial  products. 

The  story  can  be  told  time  and  again  and 
proven  by  experience  that  new  lands  brought 
Into  production  means  new  wealth,  new 
sources  of  taxes,  and  better  standards  of 
living. 

American  agriculture,  with  its  production 
of  new  wealth,  has  created  a  nation  which 
grew  from  a  population  of  3,000,000  in  1775 
to  140.000.000  m  1946.  The  new  wealth  from 
agriculture  and  from  our  natural  resources 
created  the  capital  to  build  the  industrial 
plants  of  this  country  which  are  unequaled 
In  any  other  nation.  Our  Industrial  plants 
during  the  war  outprodticed  all  the  other 
nations  put  together.  We  produced,  not 
from  our  trade,  but  from  the  resources  of 
this  country  and  from  its  tremendous  pro- 
duction. Agriculture  suppUed  65  percent  of 
the  needed  raw  materials.  Without  Amer- 
ican agxicxilture,  industry  and  the  Nation 
would  have  been  helpless. 

It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  agriculture 
and  the  great  industrial  age  grew  together. 
The  records  show  that  between  1850  and 
1930  there  was  about  the  same  ratio  of  growth 


between  Induairy  and  agrloultare,  Our 
terms  had  to  create  the  capital  and  the  noa* 
tertal  to  make  our  Induatriea  poaahle, 

During  thia  period  of  70  yattra  mcrlcultura 
expanded  at  tha  rate  of  about  A.oornoo  new 
aorea  of  Improved  farm  land*  anch  year,  At 
tha  end  of  World  War  I,  we  had  a)>out  SftO.- 
000.000  acres  of  land  under  culiivaiion,  The 
amount  of  land  brought  In  throuith  Irrlga* 
tlon  haa  about  ofTaet  the  land  retired. 

Since  IQlo,  we  have  Increased  our  har- 
vested nrrns  about  10  percent  while  our  popu- 
lation has  increaaed  from  ra.OOO.OOi)  to  140.- 
000,000  or  more  than  SO  percent,  tf  we  are 
to  continue  to  meet  the  needa  ot  our  ex- 
panding population,  It  win  be  nereaanry  to 
produce  more  cropa.  either  through  develop- 
ing new  Irrigation  areaa  or  through  the  uae 
of  proper  aeed.  cultivation,  and  fe'tlllxer. 

If  we  look  at  tha  expanding  p<pulatlon. 
and  the  birth  rate  haa  gone  up  frcm  18  per 
thousand  In  lOac  to  29  per  tbouaaiid  at  the 
preaent  time,  we  will  need  10.00(.000  new 
acres  of  land  or  we  will  not  be  abln  to  meet 
our  expanding  needa. 

Coming  nearer  home.  It  la  eatlmitted  that 
Nebraaka  haa  nearly  one  million  itddltlonal 
aerea  of  land  which  can  be  irrigated.  Ne- 
braska haa  lagged  bohlnd  In  the  dev  Mopment 
of  Its  Irrigation.  This  haa  been  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  hae  been  a  continued 
controveray  In  Nebraaka  relative  to  the  uae 
of  ita  watera.  It  u  my  opinion  that  If  the 
Nebraska  Legislature  Is  thrown  tntc  a  bitter 
controversy  relative  to  the  uae  of  water  within 
the  Nebraska  bordera.  that  the  Re<lamatlon 
Bureau  will  not  be  In  a  poaition  to  land  aa- 
alatance  to  thla  SUte,  Nebraaka  haa  a  tra- 
mendoua amount  of  water  In  the  Niobrara, 
the  Loups,  the  Plattes.  and  the  R«  publican 
Rivers  that  should  be  utlUied  for  domeatlc 
purposes  first,  and  then  the  devel07)ment  of 
power  by  REA  districts  to  help  pay  for  Irri- 
gation. It  naturally  falla  that  soil  conaerva- 
tlon.  flood  control,  recreational  facUltlea, 
and  navigation  will  be  benefited  by  the  steps 
taken  to  use  the  wpter  for  domestic  purposes 
and  for  Irrigation,  Nebraska  should  put  Ita 
house  In  order  If  they  desire  to  be  la  a  poai- 
tion to  expect  or  accept  assistance  irom  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  developing  Irrlga- 
Uon  within  the  State. 

Under  resolutions  which  I  introduced  in  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  the  Recamatlon 
Bureau  and  the  Army  engineers  ha/e  nearly 
completed  preliminary  surveys  for  tlie  use  of 
water  on  the  Niobrara  River,  the  Loup 
Rivers,  and  on  the  North  Platte  River.  Addi- 
tional surveys  will  be  made  and  alditional 
plans  will  be  formulated,  but  final  work  will 
be  held  In  abeyance  untU  all  controversy 
within  the  SUte  relative  to  the  use  of  water 
has  been  settled. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  helpful 
development  of  agriculture,  and  this  Includes 
irrigation,  is  necessary  for  a  prosperous 
United  States. 

When  one  analyzes  the  agriculture  prod- 
ucts, both  imported  and  exported,  since  1922, 
we  find,  with  the  exception  of  1  year  we 
have  had  to  import  more  farm  prodticts  than 
we  actually  exported  From  1934-41  we  Im- 
ported annually  on  the  average  of  tO.OOO  000 
acres  in  excess  of  our  exports.  There  were 
some  interesting  charts  released  by  Congress- 
man MuaRAT,  of  Wisconsin,  that  w€  re  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, and  tell  a  revealing  story  about  our 
production,  our  exports,  and  our  Imports, 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
years  of  1925-29,  the  Imports  forced  down 
the  price  of  our  farm  products  and  brought 
on  a  depression.  During  this  time  we  pre- 
sented to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  nation 
trying  to  go  In  two  different  directions  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  This  Nation  was 
promising  the  farmer  a  price  for  his  pro- 
ducts on  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  were  importing  farm  products  at  leas  than 
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our  American  parity  level  to  kaeo  tha  farmer 
from  obtaittlivg  that  price.  Tea,  we  even 
plowed  under  our  cropa  and  killed  the  plgi 
and  pnid  the  farmart  not  to  produce  and 
turned  over  the  market  for  M.000,000  acrea 
tc  foreign  prndurtlon.  There  never  wna  an 
ovMfproduction,  It  waa  an  underconsump- 
tion and  tnablllty  of  tha  labortni  men  atid 
the  public  to  buy, 

Thla  Nation  haa  about  660,000,000  acrea 
c1i\»»*ed  an  aRrtcultuml  land*  We  have  been 
artttnlly  farnitng  about  966,000,000  arrea, 
Much  of  this  agrlcutturnt  land  la  sub- 
marginal  and  should  not  be  farmed,  The 
only  opportunity  for  Incrraalng  produnion 
In  thla  country  ta  better  adentlfic  farming 
and  bringing  in  an  additional  ao.000,000  ncrea 
of  land  which  can  br  Irrigated. 

It  Is  true  that  we  cun  b\iy  Argentine  meat 
and  other  agricultural  producta  from  foreign 
countries  che«i>er  than  we  can  prcduce  them 
here  in  the  United  Statea,  Thla  theory  to  me 
ta  a  malicious  mirage,  I  have  always  main- 
talned  that  cheap  raw  material*  are  costly 
and  chf'itp  labor  means  a  cheaper  jH-odurt,  a 
eheiiper  nation,  and  lower  living  standards. 
If  we  adopt  the  theory  that  we  ran  get  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  products  by  Imports  from 
eountrtea  where  the  producta  are  prodticed 
by  cgieap-labor  atandarda,  wo  then  ehut  off 
tlM  aouroe  of  our  amin  inconte  at  home. 

In  developing  irrigated  aronn  there  must  be 
propOT  eocmaertnt,  with  oanala,  latfrals,  and 
tfltehaa  for  the  turmtag  of  water  onto  the 
UDtf.  When  mi«atton  pro)Mta  are  oonatd- 
•red  we  must  be  sure  that  there  are  enough 
•one  at  the  right  kind  of  land  to  grow  the 
right  crops  and  wheo  thia  Is  coupled  with  a 
aound  dlweiOoataon  aolieme  aad  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  fartmty  of  the  aoU.  then  the 
pro|Kt  can  be  joatUtad.  Is  the  «arty  daya 
or  Urtcatlon  atevelofxneBt  in  Nebraaka.  aome 
landa  were  brought  under  Irrigation  whMi 
ac««r  aho«M  havw  he«a  bostdad  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  faroMT  who  acoepta  IrrtgattOB 
JBiaat  be  eertain  of  a  sure  and  eertalB  water 
•upply  and  at  a  ooat  which  he  can  afford  to 
pey.  He  must  have  enough  water  when  he 
needa  U.  He  must  have  the  right  amount  at 
water  at  the  right  tUne  tf  he  Is  to  produce 
the  right  kind  at  crops.  He  must  know  the 
bualaaaa  at  IrrtgaCkm.  He  must  have  the 
knowledge  and  skill  and  experteiKe.  as  well 
as  energy  to  carry  out  these  farming  opera- 
tions. Irrigation  projects  must  be  pr<^>erly 
laid  out.  stu'veyed.  and  analysed  in  order  that 
they  can  Justify  their  exlstenoe. 

According  to  the  1940  census,  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  Irrigated  land  in  these  17 
Western  States  is  Irrigated  primarily  from 
Individual,  partnership,  or  cooperative  irri- 
gation organizations.  About  15  percent  of 
our  Irrigated  land  Is  classified  by  the  census 
as  Included  tn  the  Biireau  of  Reclamation 
projects.  It  mxLst  be  remembered  that  the 
early  Irrigation  was  done  by  the  easy  method. 
Puttire  developments  will  require  extenslTe 
constructions,  going  to  land  not  so  easily 
reached  by  ordinary  methods.  This  land 
cannot  be  developed  by  private  Inttlattre 
entirely.  It  Is  esttrnated  that  there  are  some 
30.000,000  acres  of  land  that  can  yet  be  Irri- 
gated or  benefited  by  water.  Most  of  this 
ttHistructlon  will  be  costly  and  it  follows 
that  a  careful  planning  and  help  from  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  needed  to  get 
the  work  started. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  over-all  pic- 
ture of  reclamation  and  Irrigation  to  bright. 
No  one  will  or  can  stop  the  hands  of  prog- 
reaa.  Developing  our  luitural  resources  is 
pragreaa.  I  hope  Nebraska  will  be  prepared 
to  take  Its  rightful  place  in  this  parade  of 
progress.  The  prime  objective  of  the  Ne- 
braska Reclamation  Is  to  bring  to  use  all 
the  water  within  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  citizens.  When  this  is  done  some  1.000.- 
000  new  acres  of  land  will  be  Irrigated. 
Power  sufllcient  to  supply  every  farm  and 
home  in  Nebraska  will  be  produced.  Let's 
move  forward  with  that  objective  in  mind. 


NlnctttB  Huttdrad  and  Forty-agvM  Im 

CoBltrTiliM 

IXTIN8ION  or  RSMARXS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

Of  rtrVTilANA 

IN  THK  MOUSI  or  RIPRUINTATIVtS 

Thurndav.  January  18. 1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Bpoakor.  under 
leave  to  «itt«id  my  remarks  in  the  Rgc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "Nlnctern  Hundred  and  Forty- 
seven  for  Conservation"  from  the  Novi-m- 
btT  Issue  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
magasine: 

We  reapectfuUy  renew  a  augdeatton  that 
President  Harry  8.  Truman  proclaim  1047 
soii-couservatlon  year.  Country  Gentleman 
originally  propoaed  thla  action  aeveral 
months  at;o.  before  the  need  t«  maintain 
mawmum  food  pr(«luctlon  fur  funiluf  relief 
took  preoadeaaa  over  everything  elaa. 

That  need  la  now  leaaanlng  while  the  rea- 
sons which  prompted  the  suggestion  arc  still 
more  urgent.  The  detertoratlon  of  our  aoll 
reaources  haa  hioreaeed  and  a  return  of  crop 
aurpluses  appeara  nearer. 

Our  soil  has  been  an  "eKpend«.ble"  during 
the  war  and  the  famine  period  iollowtng  It. 
Blx  yeara  of  In, tensive  cropping  naa  apeeded 
up  the  rate  of  depletion  and  resulted  in  dam- 
age that  needs  to  be  remedied  at  the  eartlest 
opportunity.  We  have  been  growing  thre« 
acres  of  row  crops  where  our  land  can  stand 
only  two  In  auch  pustalned  production.  Re- 
cent aurveys.  based  on  measm-wl  soil  losaea, 
Indicate  that  the  potential  produrttve  capac- 
ity of  atxTut  one  third  of  the  land  tn  the 
Corn  Belt,  our  rhrtteet  farm  area,  will  be 
permanently  lowered  tn  the  next  decade  if 
present  cropping  systems  are  contlnaed. 

Dr.  M.  A.  McCall,  our  leading  agronomist, 
aays:  "Certainly  to  maintain  continued 
profitable  agrlcultrre  in  the  United  States 
more  attention  must  be  directed  toward  an 
Increase  In  the  acreage  of  grasKes  and  leg- 
umes as  a  part  of  the  regular  fai-mlng  prac- 
tice." This  shift  would  have  the  ftirther 
▼ahie  of  promoting  the  producfion  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products,  making  for  a 
tnore  permanent  farming  system  and  a  bet- 
ter national  diet. 

Such  a  readjustment  In  our  land  wee, 
along  with  other  needed  couset  vatton  prac- 
tioes,  cannot  safely  be  delayed.  If  action  te 
pot  cO  and  surpluses  develop  the  damage 
can  be  Irreparable. 

rosier  farm  production  wta  mot  a  passing 
war  phaae.  A  recent  excellent  Department 
o<  Agriculture  stody,  Changes  in  Farming  in 
War  and  Peace,  states  that  "Agrlcultxire  has 
experienced  a  production  revoIvtloB  dvrtng 
the  war  yeata.  A  large  part  of  the  diai'ge 
is  Irrevocable.  It  will  persist  under  peskce- 
tlme  conditions."  Increased  mechanization, 
use  of  higher-yielding  varlelies.  and  t»etter 
farm  practioes  inanre  ample  prodniction.  The 
imminent  danger  to  that  we  shall  have  too 
much  prodoctlon  scxm  of  soaae  oops  at  the 
expense  at  the  longer  future.  The  Depart- 
aoent  of  Agriculture  to  now  having  to  pian 
how  to  support  crops  for  wb>ch  a  90  p>erceirt 
parity  price  to  guaranteed.  There  to  worry 
about  how  to  keep  the  cost  within  bearahte 
UmlU. 

The  provkient  way  of  doing  thto  to  by  a 
national  soU  restoring  and  conserving  pro- 
gram. It  to  better  to  store  up  productive 
capacity  in  the  sail  than  to  store  surplus 
commodities  in  the  granaries  and  warehouses 
under  GovernaMnt  loans.  The  basic  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Nation  would  thereby  be 
safeguarded  for  future  requirements,  which 
a  growing  population  or  new  emngencles 
will  impose  upon  It. 


Onlf  a  proclamation  by  ttte  Preatdant  eould 
forua  the  attention  of  Dte  country  upcm 
what  needa  to  he  done.  Aa  nmhtni  elae.  it 
WOWMt  five  an  impetua  to  an  eventually 
neoaaMnr  movement  toward  atiil  pnnaerva- 
tlon  and  proper  land  use,  aaeiinitg  the  per- 
manence of  the  Nation's  primary  aonree  of 
aecurtty  and  wrll'bt*tn|t,  R  la  with  theea 
eoBBMeratmns  m  mind  that  we  renpeetrtitly 
euggeat  thai  the  Prwilient  prfKla4m  tMT 
**aotl>enneervatinn  yMr." 


Air  AcddoAti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  Nrw  MAStMMiaff 

IN  THI  HOUBI  OF  RBPRESINTATIVtS 

Thurtdati.  JunutLry  14, 1947 

Mr,  IdSRaOW.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlc.s  In  the  Rtc- 
ou.  I  taclude  ttoe  following  editorial 
from  the  Waahliiftoo  Post  of  January 
16.  1*47.  enUtied  "Air  Acddenta": 


concern  over  the  current 
reah  of  alr-ltne  accldaeMa  aaay  mm  a  eahi- 
abto  iwarpo— .  n«|Mirly  diraeiwd.  an  invMU- 
gatlon  Btaeh  aa  propoaad  by  avearal  aaaaaaa 

and  Reprsaenutlvea  could  faring  to  Ufkt  Un 
root  of  the  troubte.  That.  In  ovu-  oplnian.  Is 
money,  or  the  lack  of  it.  Neither  the  air 
Unea  nor  the  Oovernment  U  putting  Into 
air  aafety  reeearch— and  practical  adaptation 
of  already  propped  devksee— «»ore  than  a  frac- 
tion of  what  to  needed.  Sliioe  the  tinawial 
ooBdltton  of  the  atr  Usee  to  not  Ixtght.  ttw 
problem  harks  back  to  the  support  Che  Ooe- 
ernment  Is  wlllUig  to  give  through  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Admin totratlon,  the  agency  re- 
aponalble  for  operating  t1»e  ah-waye.  So  far 
the  CAA'a  fnnda  for  research  and  devrtop- 
nent  have  b««i  deplorably  low. 

Ttjere  te  some  validity,  we  think,  to  the 
contention  of  Senator  Bat w arts  that  pOto- 
Itc  confktenee  tn  air  travel  has  been  sapped 
by  recent  ^mittn.  'lliat  confldenee  will  not 
be  restored  by  mere  puWlc«tlon  of  figures 
Indicating  that  the  alr-ltne  safety  mcin d  has 
eonslstentty  Improved  and  was  be«tar  In  1946 
than  ta  IMS.  For  raost  people,  the  passenger 
fatality  rate  of  1.0  per  lOO.OOOjOOO  paaeeRger- 
mtles  in  19e6  as  apposed  to  2.S1  tn  1*45  Is  an 
Irrelevant  stattetic  Air  lines  suffer  tn  this 
respect  hecause  most  of  thetr  soddents  are 
.spwrtacular  and  because  the  probability  of 
death  In  soch  acctdents  is  great.  Wor  to 
public  confldepce  ffleely  to  he  encouraged  by 
the  knowledge  that  aeveral  laaponant  safety 
aids  already  proved  workable  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  have  not  yet  been  put  Into  use  at 
civilian  airports.  The  problem  of  lost  planes 
aud  blind  landings,  for  instance,  has  definite- 
ly been  Licked  by  wartime  electronic  develop- 
ments. If  money  for  liutallation  were  avail- 
able, a  combination  of  such  facilitlee  both  on 
the  ground  and  in  planes  would  be  a  guar- 
anty against  failure  of  any  one  safety  device. 

Possibly  there  to  something  to  be  said  for 
a  probe  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  posi- 
tion as  both  the  instigator  of  safety  rules 
and  the  agency  charged  with  investigating 
accidents.  The  primary  value  In  a  congres- 
sional Inquiry,  however,  would  be  Is  expos- 
ing the  eztremelj  limited  scope  with  whi(A 
the  safety  problem  has  been  approached. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has  a 
budget  of  only  |fl75.000  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  fiscal  year  1947.  and  only 
aiSO.OOO  of  thto  is  devoted  to  radio  and  radar. 
The  $1,600,000  asked  for  1948  to  not  much 
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bctur.    Nor  can  the  11.000.000  program 
nounccd  by  the  air  llnaa  b«  conBldered  a<|e 
quale.    The  fact  U  that  we  are  still  play 
with  pennies  on  a  problem  that  require: 
concerted,  all-out  attack  If  It  la  to  be  sol^d 
In  time  to  aid  1947's  pressing  needs 
congressional  Investigation  can  foc;u  att4n 
tloa  on  the  paucity  of  our  efforts,  and 
vanlM  a  concentrated  drive  Into  action, 
will  help  materially  In  bringing  about 
sort  of  air  safety  facilities  to  which  the  p^b 
lie  U  enutled. 
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WMcoBsia  Labor  Lea^  Fawn  Ckaaipt 
in  WafBcr  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

m  THK  HOI^E  OF  REPRESKKTATIVlp 

Thursday.  January  16,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Spekk 
cr.  George  A.  Haberman,  president  of  ;he 
Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Laboi.  is 
one  of  those  f  arsighted  labor  leac  ers 
who  can  appreciate  the  equities  exist  ng 
In  a  given  situation.  He  has  had  he 
courage  to  make  a  public  statement  to 
the  effect  that  certain  inequities  exis^  in 
the  Watmer  Labor  Act 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  as  pari  of 
my  remarks  a  news  release  by  the  A;  so 
elated  Press,  bearing  a  Milwaukee  c  ate 
line,  wherein  this  labor  leader  has  co  ar 
ageously  stated  his  views  so  that   the 
worklngmen  of  Wisconsin  and  the    Na- 
tion might  have  the  benefit  of  his  vie  ivs 
Wacnkb  Act  Changx  Favoszo  bt  HAsn:  ian 

pi  esl- 


of 
federation 


Mn.wAtrxxE. — George  A.  Haberman. 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Pederatloi 
Labor  (AFL).  said  last  night  the 
belleres  the  Wagner  Act  should  be  amfitded 
"to  make  It  more  equitable." 

However,  be  said  any  amendment  to  the 
act  should  follow  recommendations  of  a  op- 
level  labor-management  conference  peld 
•^irlthout  Government  interference." 

Haberman '8  statements  were  made  in  cbm- 
ment  on  a  declaration  at  X^hlcago  by  liai  rice 
R  FranlBs.  editor  oC  th«  Joximal  of  the  I  ail- 
road  Yardmastcrs  of  North  America  (Ird.) 
that  the  Wagner  Act  was  "lopsided'  in  f  ivor 
of  labor  unions.  Franks,  aiso  business  a  ;ent 
for  the  union,  wbich  claims  2,500  memi  era 
advocated  that  most  of  the  act  be  tossed 
"straight  out  the  window." 

rCZLS     AMOrSMEMT     NXXDCO 

The  Wisconsin  lab<x'  leader  said.  "We  iave 
long  felt  an  amendment  is  needed.  7ou 
cant  make  one-way  contracts.  But  we  also 
feel  that  the  changes  should  be  worked  out 
by  a  conference,  set  up  as  a  legislative 
Ing  committee,  including  spokesmen  of 
AFL,  CIO.  railroad  brotherhoods,  and  th( 
dependent  unions  on  one  hand,  and 
sentatlves  of  the  Nation.'!  Assoclatioi 
Uanufactxirers  and  the  United  States  Cljam- 
ber  of  Commerce  on  the  other,  without 
emment  Interference. 
^-^^  is  otir  convictitm  that  the 
would  attach  great  weight  to 
from  such  a  meeting.  There  Is.  after  al . 
bar  to  an  amiable  understanding  b«t^  reen 
labor  and  management.  They  have  the  (  ame 
common  objective  of  production,   manige- 
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ment  being  the  financial  means  and  labor 
the  menial. 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  a  labor-manage- 
ment meeting  cannot  eliminate  costly  In- 
dustrial strife  without  the  drastic  legisla- 
tion which  is  certain  to  come  unless  reason 
and  common  sense  are  brought  to  bear  on 
the  probleui  by  both  parties." 


Vatkan  Contact  Force  for  Peacf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  j 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND  { 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16,  1947  I 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  already  obtained  by  me  In  the 
House,  I  ofTer  for  printing  in  the  Record 
the  following  article  by  Sumner  Welles. 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  15,  1947: 

Tatlor  Mission 
(By  Sumner  Welles) 

VATICAN  CONTACT  rORCI  rOR  PEACB 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  controversy  over 
Myron  Taylor's  mission  as  the  President's  per- 
sonal representative  at  the  Vatican  should 
have  recently  Qared  up  again,  and  this  time 
in  what  appears  to  be  an  acute  and  even 
virulent  form.  The  world  is  already  so  tcffn 
by  intolerance,  by  ]»rejudlce,  and  by  antago- 
nisms of  one  kind  or  another  that  it  is  deplor- 
able that  the  existing  bitterness  should  now 
be  accentuated  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  decision  of  the  President  to  continue 
Mr.  Taylor's  mission,  at  least,  until  peace  has 
been  restored,  has  been  violently  assailed  and 
as  vigorously  defended.  There  is  no  need  to 
question  the  motives  nor  the  good  faith  of 
either  side  in  the  present  dispute.  But  the 
form  which  the  controversy  has  taken  tends 
to  obscure  a  number  of  simple  facts. 

Demands  for  the  termination  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's mission  have  been  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing charges: 

It  Is  alleged  that  President  Roosevelt's  de- 
cision to  send  a  personal  representative  to  the 
Vatican  violated  the  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  It  is  further  as- 
serted that  the  step  taken  circumvents  con- 
stitutional requirements.  Finally,  In  the 
words  at  a  recent  protest,  the  Taylor  misslcm 
is  said  to  represent  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
chaptera  in  modem  secret  dlplonuicy. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  reasoning 
behmd  the  charge  that  the  policy  inaugu- 
rated by  President  Roosevelt,  and  continued 
by  President  Truman,  runs  counter  to  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  The  appointment  of  a  Presidential 
representative  at  the  Vatican  cannot  affect 
the  provisions  of  our  Constitution,  nor  shape 
our  own  internal  policies. 

From  the  purely  juridicial  standpoint  the 
territory  known  as  the  Vatican  City  consti- 
tutes a  sovereign  state.  It  Is  so  recognized 
by  the  majority  of  nations. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  almost  every 
country  except  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  whether  constitutionally 
Protestant,  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain, 
whether  ofBcially  non-Christian  as  in  the  case 
of  Japan,  or  whether  anti-Christian  as  in  the 
case  of  Nazi  Germany,  had  accredited  diplo- 
matic representatives  to  the  Holy  See.  Those 
diplomatic  missions  had  obviously  not  been 


appointed  in  order  to  further  any  extension 
of  the  influence  of  the  church  over  state. 
They  were  appointed  because  the  powerful 
Influence  exercised  by  the  Vatican  through- 
out a  great  part  of  the  world  was  recognized, 
and  because  the  governments  so  represented 
knew  that  the  Vatican  had  available  to  It 
sources  of  Information  possessed  by  very  few. 
If  any.  other  governments. 

The  President  is  entrusted  by  the  Consti- 
tution with  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States.  If  he  is  to  carry 
out  these  responsibilities  successfully  he  must 
be  free  to  utilize  the  services  of  such  agents 
as  he  may  consider  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  the  information  he  may  require  when- 
ever that  is  not  available  through  normal 
channels.  The  history  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  contains  in- 
numerable instances  of  the  exercise  of  this 
right  by  American  Presidents.  Personal 
representatives  of  the  President  have  often 
been  appointed  where  official  diplomatic 
relations  have  not  existed 

One  of  the  reasons  why  President  Roose- 
velt sent  his  personal  representative  to  the 
Vatican  was  his  realization  that  the  United 
States  Government  must  have  available  to 
it  every  possible  shred  of  intelligence  which 
might  assist  It  in  prosecuting  the  war  or  in 
laying  the  foundations  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 

But  I  believe  that  an  even  more  compelling 
motive  was  the  President's  conviction  that 
the  Vatican  represented  a  great  moral  force, 
and  that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
American  people  that  their  Government 
should  be  In  a  position  where  it  could  co- 
operate effectively  with  every  world  agency 
which  was  striving  for  the  creation  of  a 
peace  based  upon  principles  of  better  Inter- 
national order  and  for  Justice  and  of 
morality. 

No  unprejudiced  American  citizen,  what- 
ever his  creed  may  be,  can  deny  that  the 
Vatican  constitutes  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful moral  forces  In  the  world  of  today,  and 
that  Pope  Plus  XII  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader  In  the  battle  for  the  abandonment  of 
policies  of  cruelty  and  of  aggression,  and 
for  the  adoption  of  such  standards  In  the 
relations  between  nations  as  can  make  for 
enduring  peace. 

It  is  Impossible  to  deal  seriously  with  the 
charge  that  Mr.  Taylor's  mission  constitutes 
a  dangerous  "chapter  in  modem  secret  di- 
plomacy." The  foreign  relations  erf  the 
United  States  could  not  be  carried  on  If 
every  report  rendered  to  the  President  by 
one  of  his  agents  abroad  had  Immediately 
to  be  made  public.  Under  any  siich  require- 
ment as  that,  the  sources  of  American  in- 
formation would  dry  up  within  5  minutes. 

No  American  diplomatic  agent  in  recent 
years  has  carried  out  his  duties  with  greater 
discretion,  with  greater  success,  and  with  a 
greater  regard  for  his  country's  interests  than 
Myron  Taylor.  When  the  full  story  of  his 
mission  is  finally  recorded,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  it  has  been  of  great  service  to 
the  United  States.  It  will  also  be  seen,  as 
the  Reverend  E>r.  Everett  Cllnchy  said  a  few 
months  ago.  that  there  has  been  nothing 
In  this  mission  which  "need  alarm"  any 
sincere  Protestant. 

At  least  \mtil  peace  has  been  restored  to 
the  world,  the  means  of  cooperation  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  afforded  by  Mr.  Taylor's  mission  should 
continue.  The  termination  of  his  mission 
as  a  result  of  the  present  agitation  would 
not  only  renew  religious  rivalries  which  most 
Americans  had  hoped  were  permanently 
stilled,  but  it  would  also  hinder  this  Gov- 
ernment in  Its  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
establishment  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 


Rent  vOBirol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIYNER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  16,  1947 

Mr.  SCRTVNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  Nation  the  Kansas  City 
Star  is  known  for  the  quality  of  its  edi- 
torials, many  of  which  cause  a  great  deal 
of  discussion. 

One  of  the  editorials  the  folks  at  home 
have  urged  me  to  read  appeared  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times — the  morning  edi- 
tion of  the  ^ar — on  Friday,  January  10, 
1947,  and  reads  as  follows: 

MEET    THE    BT«    BAD    LAMOLOaO 

Still  there  Is  nothing  fCH-  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  owners  of  small  apartments 
and  rental  houses  who  have  been  systemati- 
cally ruined  by  this  Inflation  to  the  great 
pride  of  the  OP  A.  Rent  Control  Division,  and, 
we  must  assume,  to  the  pride  of  the  na- 
tional administration. 

Still  there  Is  nothing  for  mUlions  of  other 
small  property  owners  who  have  barely  man- 
aged to  survive  while  a  large  share  of  the 
poimlation  has  had  money  to  spend  as  never 
bofon  on  trinkets,  bad  whisky,  and  enter- 
tainment. 

AH  controls  have  gone  off  hotel  rooms.  Big 
hotels,  which  are  big  business,  managed  to 
fare  better  azKier  the  OPA  than  the  small 
property  owner*,  as  any  traveler  can  report 
from  his  own  eipctieuoe  with  mom  iniees. 
At  least  uxmaiiit  e—to  mHUud  Umu  to  the 
right  to  increase  their  rates,  and  complete  de- 
conux)!  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best  answer. 

Now  turn  to  owners  at  rental  property  who 
haven't  received  even  a  smile  from  the  C^A 
rent  division  to  this  day.  There  are  4.000.000 
of  them,  the  great  majority  obviously  mad* 
up  of  small  owners. 

You  have  beard  the  big,  widced  grasping 
landlord  described  by  OPA  officials.  Here  is 
one  example  in  Kansas  City: 

She  is  an  elderly  widow  livtng  on  relief  In 
a  dilapidated  three-room  shack.  She  owns 
(With  mort^a^)  an  old  but  substantial  bricfc 
apartment  building  on  the  ei^st  side  of  Kan- 
sas City — 16  units  each  vrith  3  rooms  and 
bath.  The  occupants  are  employed,  most  of 
them  at  good  wages,  and  the  rents  are  $12  50 
a  month 

The  widow  is  responsible  only  for  ptfor 
management  that  had  failed  to  set  adequate 
rents  before  the  war.  When  the  OPA  came 
along  she  was  hooked  and  hasn't  been  able 
to  get  a  rent  increase  to  this  day. 

As  costs  increased  It  was  necessary  to  turn 
over  all  the  Income  to  carry  the  mortgage. 
For  years  the  widow  hasn't  received  a  dime 
for  ber  equity  of  more  than  half  the  prewar 
valtie  of  the  building.  Given  a  fair  rent  of 
t20  a  month,  she  could  have  lived  and  whit- 
tled down  the  mortgage. 

A  more  common  type  of  case  is  another 
woman  who  owns  outright  a  good  SO-unit 
apartment  building  on  Admiral  Boulevard. 
She  received  the  building  at  a  prewar  bar- 
gain price  of  $25,000.  The  kitchenette  apart- 
ments (even  linens  furnished)  are  beld  to 
$22.50  a  month,  a  rent  that  was  low  In  1941. 
With  inflated  costs  ber  Income  on  the  bond- 
ing is  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  less  than  4 
percent  to  cover  interest  and  depreciation  on 
ber  Investment. 

Not  even  a  IS-peroent  rent  increase  would 
be  enough  for  the  real  hardship  cases.  In 
the  last  rent  oontrol  law  Congress  provided 
for  increasing  rents  In  hardEhip  cases.     The 


OPA  has  generaUy  Ignored  this  authority. 
Real  estate  men  believe  that  in  K^niw  City 
the  OPA  administration  of  James  M.  Bob- 
ertson  has  been  more  vindictive  toward  th« 
small  property  owners  than  most  oBces.  It 
has  been  comparatively  generous  to  a  few 
large  operators. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  OPA  administration  that 
Is  making  a  case  for  a  complete  blow-up  in 
Congress,  Just  as  other  OPA  policies  precipi- 
tated the  end  of  other  price  controls.  We 
realize  that  four  million  Is  only  a  voting 
minority.  But  defense  of  minorities  is  an 
American  tradition. 

One  of  the  many  letters  I  received,  in 
part,  is  as  follows: 

I  am  sending  you  a  clipping  that  was  in 
the  Kansas  City  Times  this  morning  that  fits 
my  case  to  a  T. 

My  husband  was  stricken  with  a  stroke 
over  3  years  ago  and  has  not  been  able  to 
walk,  let  alone  work. 

I  petitioned  the  OPA,  this  same  James  M. 
Robertson,  for  an  Increase  in  my  rent,  aiKl 
he  said  be  didn't  think  I  was  entitled  to  an 
Increase. 

I  have  a  lovely  apartment,  three  rooms, 
fiirntshed.  with  sleeping  porch,  private  bath. 
running  hot  water,  and  garage,  for  which 
I  am  getUng  $30.  I  asked  for  $40,  and  he 
turned  me  down  flat.  Please  try  to  kill  this 
OPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Congress  di- 
rected OPA — now  OTC— to  give  relief  in 
distress  cases,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
many  of  Its  oflBces.  the  Kansas  City 
office  in  particular,  has  not  done  so  and 
that  its  staff  continues  to  act  in  the  ai  bi- 
trary.  dictatorial,  unreasoning,  and  un- 
sympathetic manner  which  has  brought 
this  agency  of  the  Government  into  such 
general  disrepute. 

A  request  has  been  made  for  a  sweep- 
ing investigation  of  the  Kansas  City  of- 
fice and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Robertson. 


PoUmI  Abases  UNRRA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  January  16,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  November  20.  1945,  before  casting  my 
vote  against  UNRRA  I  outlined  my  rea- 
sons for  doing  so.  I  closed  that  speech 
with  this  prophecy: 

Let  us  not  by  this  unwise,  un-American 
legislation  arm  the  International  political 
manipulators  with  an  Instrumentality  of 
power  with  which  they  can  exercise  control 
of  life  and  death  over  the  starving  victims 
of  war. 

The  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  my  state- 
ment has  from  time  to  time  been  re- 
vealed by  those  who  have  seen  the  ghastly 
results  of  the  fraudulent  handling  of  the 
funds  and  materials  furnished  by  our 
more  than  generous  taxpayers. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Recorb  a  recent  disclosure  of  the 
maladministration  published  In  Ldfe 
magazine  in  the  issue  of  December  16. 
1946: 


^LAifo  AsoBcs  UNRRA — OmciALs  a  no  Moar^ 
FAvoaEo  Crnasits  An  OrrriNc  nu  Laosr^ 
Bharx  or  Pkw  Ounpia  P»om  thb  ITmitbd 

Stai 


(For  many  months  the  Polish  Oovemment 
has  distributed  UNRRA  supplies  on  a  politi- 
cal rather  than  on  a  humanitarian  basis. 
This  practice  has  received  little  publicity  In 
the  United  States,  despite  the  fact  that  tt  is 
in  direct  violation  of  the  no- politics  principle 
underlying  all  UNRRA  relief  agreements. 
The  facts  on  which  the  following  report  Is 
based  have  been  gathered  by  Life  from  a 
number  of  sources  within  Poland  Itself.) 

At  Warsaw's  Hotel  Polonla,  If  you  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price,  you  can  drink  vodka 
cocktails  made  with  UNBRA  grapefruit  Juice 
Intended  for  Poland's  undernourished  chil- 
dr«.>n.  On  the  main  street — th  Mar«alkow- 
ska — peddlers  clamor  to  sell  you  UNRHA 
clgarettHS.  chocolate  bars,  sardines,  and  even 
soap,  which  is  one  of  disease-ridden  Poland's 
greatest  needs.  By  shopping  around  a  little 
you  can  buy  UNRRA  coffee.  UKHRA  flour, 
UNRRA  children's  shoes — Indeed,  almost  any 
of  the  loQ^  list  of  food  and  clothing  Items 
shipped  into  Poland  by  the  international 
relief  agency  with  the  highest  of  charitable 
motives. 

UNRRA,  operating  on  the  theory  that  sup- 
plies can  best  be  channeled  through  the  nor- 
mal pipe  lines  of  rationing  and  trade,  simply 
t\u-ns  its  goods  over  to  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment. The  Government,  btisy  nationalizing 
Poland  alon^  Russian  lines,  has  used  the  sup- 
plies to  subsidize  Itself  and  reward  Its  friends. 
The  result  Is  a  grim  travesty  of  the  charitabla 
impulse.  In  the  midst  of  Poland's  dire  pov- 
erty thrive  restaurants  which  serve  the  finest 
steaks  and  pastrlss  In  Etu'ope.  True,  they 
observe  three  meatless  days  a  week.  But 
on  these  days  their  customers  are  subject 
only  to  the  hardship  of  selecting  among 
goose,  turkey,  duck,  chicken,  partridge, 
guinea  hen.  hare,  fresh  salmon,  or  whlteflsh. 
The  clientele,  of  course,  is  strictly  limited. 
For  even  a  simple  restaurant  meal,  in  dingy 
surroundings,  a  'Wfa^aw  typist  would  have  to 
spend  half  a  week's  salary.  In  fact.  lunch 
hour  In  Warsaw  finds  many  workers  Just  kill- 
ing time  beca'Use  they  have  nothing  to  eat 
at  all. 

In  return  for  its  shipments,  UNRRA  has 
exacted  a  promise  from  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment to  distribute  supplies  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  race,  creed,  or  political  be- 
lief. Ironically,  this  very  promise  Is  used  by 
the  Government  as  Justification  for  favoring 
its  own  employees.  The  promise,  say  officials, 
means  that  the  Government  must  help  the 
most  deserving.  Obviously,  the  most  deserv- 
ing are  those  who  work  productively  for  their 
country,  1  e..  civil  servants  and  workers  In 
nationalized  iiulustrles.  Thus  class  I  ration 
cprds.  calling  for  highest  allowances,  go  to 
officials  of  the  Communist-Socialistic  bloc 
parties,  bureaucrats.  Government  employees, 
the  militia,  and  the  security  police.  Others 
who  get  class  I  cards  are  Journalists,  artists. 
clergymen,  and  employees  of  private  indus- 
tries which  sell  at  least  75  percent  of  their 
output  to  the  Government  at  the  Govern- 
ment's artificially  low-price  level.  Class  n 
cards  go  to  housekeepers,  public  pensioners, 
and  employees  of  private  industries  which 
sell  50  percent  of  their  product  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Class  ni  cards  go  to  people  over 
60.  unemployables  and  workers  in  private 
industries  which  sell  25  percent  of  their  goods 
to  the  state.  Some  3,0(X),000  Poles  who  run 
their  own  businesses  or  work  in  private  In- 
dustries which  do  not  sell  to  the  Government 
have  to  get  along  as  best  they  can  without 
any  kind  of  ration  card.  So  do  12,000,000 
Poles  who  live  on  farms  and  therefore  are 
considered  self-suAcient. 

Possession  of  a  class  I  card  is  a  great  privi- 
lege. In  October  for  example,  a  cardholder 
was  entltied  to  buy,  among  other  things.  4V^ 
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pounds  ot  UNRRA  flour  for  leas  than  1  cen^ 
pound    (In    United    States    money)     and 
pounds  of  UNRRA  canned  meat  at  6 
a  pound.     II  be  so  desired,  he  could  then 
these  goods  on  the  free  market  or 
black  market,  for  30  cents  a  pound  for 
flour  and  anywhere  from  90  cents  to  $l.li 
pound  for  the  meat. 

Besides  food,  clothing  Is  also  distributed 
ration  card  and  much  of  It  eventually 
Its  way  Into  the  free  market.      In  early 
one  government  olSclal  bought  one  pair 
men's  shoes  and  two  pairs  of  children's 
at  a  total  of  2.000  Polish  slotys,  which 
worth  about   1  cent  each  In  United 
money  at  the  ofliclal  exchange  rate  and 
ally  worth  about  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
He  sold  the  children's  shoes  for  7,000 
which  meant  that  he  got  his  own  shoes 
and  made  a  profit  of  5.000  zlotys  in 
After  fur-Uned  lumber  Jackets  from 
were  recently  sold   to  lucky  cardholders 
600  zlotys.  many  of  them  soon  showed  up 
the  free  market  at  prices  ranging  from 
to  6.000  zlotys       Much  of  UNRRA 's  cloth 
suits,  which  is  distributed  to  class  I 
era  at  the  rate  of  S^^  yards  each  6 
also  is  resold  on  the  free  market  at  aboui 
times  the  ration  price. 

Over  and  above   their  extra  rations, 
bureaucrats  also  get  frequent  allotment 
food  free  out  of  UNRRA  supplies.      In 
ICnlstry  of  Reconstruction,  workers  with 
family  of  three,  recently  received  as  1 
free  allotnxent — 13  pounds  of  sugar.  13 
of  flour,  4  4  pounds  of  Jam  and  SVs 
of  fata,  plus  some  tea.  salt,  macaroni, 
foods,  and  evaporated  milk. 

Government  employees  have  been  abl( 
buy  all  the  American  cigarettes  they 
at  118  zlotys  a  package     They  can  sell 
at  aoo  zlotirs.  the  standard  free- market 
buy   a   package  of  Polish   cigarettes  foi 
Blotys  and  thus  make  a  profit  of  4 
while  smoking  a  package  of  Polish 
tree.     The  effect  of  such  decUlngs  is  to 
crease  greatly  the  incomes  of 
workers  or.  in  another  sense,  to  make 
pay  a  good  part  of  their  salaries.     In 
pay     they     recei7e    from     the 
'only  3.000  to  10.000  alotys  a  month. 
special  UNRRA  rations  and  allotments 
up  the  difference  between  their  low  pay 
relative   prosperity,    either   in   the   fom 
higher  living  standards  or  in  cash  mad  r 
the  free  market.     The  government  is 
planning  widespread  pav  raises  to  maki 
the  difference  after  UNRRA  expires  the 
of  the  year. 

'Although  some  members  of  the 
mission    here  are  outraged   at  this  sor 
favoritism,  most  of  them  seem  to 
with    a    resigned    acceptance.      During 
summer-school  vacation.  UNRRA 
that  Polish  children  were  getting  only 
or  five  quarts  of  milk  a  month   and 
■ured  the  government  into  raising  this 
to  ao  quarts   by  cutting  off  supplies 
adult    cardholders.     UNRRA    has   siso 
suaded  the  government  to  set  aside  10 
cent  of  its  cloth  for  children  and 
for  the  sick  and  aged.     But  the  biggest 
of  UNRRA  supplies  still  goes  to  those  al 
bead  of  the  line,  and  nobody  does 
abomit. 
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Why  RFC  Aay  Uofcr? 


BZTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  masoumi 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVtES 

Thursday.  January  16, 1947 

Mr.    ARNOLD.    Mr.    Speaker,   ufcder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  ftsc 


ORD,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  December  30. 
1946.  entitled  "Why  RFC  Any  Longer?" 
While  the  banks  are  full  of  money  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  Government 
should  be  in  the  lending  business,  espe- 
cially when  we  have  banks  with  footings 
of  better  than  $4,000,000,000.  and  are 
making  loans  to  foreign  nations. 

WHT    arc    ANT    LONGER? 

Directors  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  have  recommended  to  President 
Truman  that  the  lending  powers  of  that 
agency  be  indefinitely  extended  beyond  June 
30  next,  the  date  now  fixed  by  law  for  their 
expiration.  They  also  urge  extensive  re- 
vision of  the  law  under  which  the  RFC  exists 
and  codification  of  the  several  acta  per- 
taining to  its  activities. 

But  why  revise  a  law  which  fairly  cries 
out  for  repeal?  The  Reconstruction  Ftnance 
Corporation  was  bom  of  the  depression  of 
the  1930's  and  was  elaborated  to  meet  some 
of  the  emergencies  of  the  war  effort,  when 
the  Government  had  pretty  nearly  taken  over 
the  capital  and  credit  markets.  In  both 
capacities  it  was  designed  to  deal  with  con- 
ditions which  no  longer  exist.  It  should  pass 
out  along  with  the  reasons  for  Its  being. 

To  be  sure,  the  RFC  has  a  lot  of  unfinished 
business  on  Its  hands,  loans  made  hither 
and  yon  which  will  be  more  or  less  fvilly  re- 
paid. It  can  be  liquidated  only  over  a  run 
of  years  to  come.  But  we  see  no  reason  why 
Its  liquidation  should  not  be  turned  over  to  a 
bureau  of  the  Treasury. 

Perhaps  Senator  Capehabt,  of  Indiana,  has 
provided  a  clue  to  the  RFC  Board's  reasons 
for  thinking  the  Corporation's  lending  life 
should  be  extended.  He  thinks  Congress 
should  force  some  Government  agency  to 
lend  money  freely  to  small  business.  He  Is 
quoted  as  saying  that  small  businessmen 
need  help  and  are  as  much  entitled  to  bor- 
row from  the  RFC  as  are  the  big  corpora- 
tions. 

Quite  so.  They  have  as  much  right  to  bor- 
row from  the  Government  as  have  the  big 
fellows,  which  is  to  say  no  right  whatever. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  Corporation  Is 
now  making  loans  to  corporations  of  any  size. 
If  It  Is  still  presuming  to  exercise  its  emer- 
gency powers  Congress  should  crack  down 
upon  It. 

Many  small  business  enterprises  need  help. 
Loans  are  an  appropriate  form  for  their  as- 
sistance only  if  they  are  actually  credit 
worthy  in  the  strict  banking  sense  and  where 
they  are  they  can  obtain  loans  from  their 
banks.  For  a  great  many  of  them,  loans 
would  be' a  dangerous  kind  of  help.  Indebt- 
edness out  of  proportion  to  the  equity  or 
ownership  capital  engaged  is  no  real  help  to 
a  business  of  any  size. 

Banking  is  not  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
activities  of  a  government  such  as  ours.  Gov- 
ernment Is  necessarily  political.  Banking 
cannot  be  political  if  it  is  to  be  banking  and 
not  patronage. 


Why  a  Traininf  Profram? — An  Address 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 

or  i 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  14,  1947 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  attended  and 
taken  part  in  a  national  defense  pro- 
gram under  the  sponsorship  of  the  na- 


tional defense  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary,  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  on  January  10. 
1947,  a  meeting  which  convened  under 
the  very  competent  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Delia  E.  Luther.  At  this  meeting, 
Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  delivered  an  unusually 
important  address  on  the  very  timely 
subject  Why  a  Training  Program? 

Because  of  the  significance  of  his  pro- 
nouncements and  the  timeliness  of  the 
subject  he  discussed.  General  Hershey 
deserved  and  should  have  had  a  very 
much  wider  audience  than  the  one  which 
crowded  into  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Auditorium  on  that  epic  occasion. 
In  order  that  the  widest  possible  circu- 
lation may  be  given  to  the  facts  and 
figures  which  he  has  collected  and  that 
his  comments  and  suggestions  may  be 
the  better  understood,  it  is  essential  that 
the  text  of  his  address  be  spread  upon 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
And  I  ask  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Hershey's  ad- 
dress, to  which  I  have  just  referred,  is 
the  following: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  fellow  Legionnaires,  it  is 
always  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
appear  before  an  American  Legion  audience. 
The  consideration,  the  cooperation,  and  the 
support  I  have  received  through  the  years 
from  this  great  veterans'  organization  has 
been  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  reassur- 
ing experiences  that  I  have  ever  had.  The 
American  Legion  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
especially  has  always  been  available  through 
the  years  to  i}erform  a  great  variety  of  tasks 
for  the  Selective  Service  System.  Your 
kindness  and  your  hospitality  to  me  on  num- 
berless occasions  will  always  remain  among 
my  most  treasured  memories. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  discuss  with  you  to- 
night the  subject  of  training.  I  want  to  be 
very  certain  that  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  authorship  of  the  views  I  may 
express.  I  do  not  reflect  the  views  of  either 
of  the  armed  services.  I  have  no  official  re- 
sponsibility for  the  training  of  our  citizenry. 
Hence.  I  shall  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the 
length  of  training  or  the  kind  of  training 
that  should  be  given.  The  facts  and  figures 
that  I  shall  use  are  matters  of  common 
knowledge.  I  have  no  inside  Information  of 
any  description.  In  fact.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  a  better  subject  for  my  discussion 
w*uld  be  the  training  that  Is  not  being  done. 
I  have  been  interested  in  universal  mili- 
tary training  since  the  first  decade  of  this 
century.  I  have  believed  it  to  be  the  only 
effective  method  for  a  nation  to  prepare  for 
war  and  the  only  fair  method  of  distributing 
the  responsibilities  for  national  security  in  a 
democracy.  It  has  seemed  the  only  way  to 
train  a  fighting  man  so  that  he  may  have  a 
reasonable  riiance  to  survive  if  and  when 
war  comes.  In  addition,  it  has  seemed  to  be 
a  method  by  which  a  nation  could  be  strong 
and  by  its  strength  discourage  aggression. 
In  common  with  all  World  War  I  soldiers.  I 
saw  the  war  come  to  find  us  unprepared. 
The  cost  in  lives  and  money  was  increased 
materially  because  we  were  not  ready.  We 
won  after  we  had  time  to  prepare.  We 
teamed  nothing  from  our  experience.  We 
demobilized  in  haste  and  confusion,  yield- 
ing the  .d vantages  thousands  had  died  to 
gain.  Soon  we  were  doing  our  best  to  become 
richer  and  boasting  that  we  were  helpless 
so  far  as  military  strength  was  concerned. 

Then  came  the  late  thirties  and  warnings 
of  Impending  war  were  not  lacking.  It  broke 
out  In  Europe,  but  to  us  the  danger  seemed 
distant.  In  1940  the  phoney  war  turned 
real  and  almost  daily  a  nation  disappeared. 
There    was    enough    anxiety    here — in    fact 
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barely  enough— to  pass  a  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act.  The  word  "service"  was 
tempered  by  the  word  "training." 

I  saw  the  making  of  this  act  in  some  de- 
tail and  I  shall  never  cease  to  wonder  how 
It  was  possible  to  pass  the  act  at  that  time. 
The  Influence  of  this  act  on  the  war  that  was 
to  come  has  never  been  evaluated.  To  have 
a  million  men  in  the  armed  forces  when  war 
came  was  an  experience  that  had  never  hap- 
pened before  in  American  history.  The 
presence  of  the  machinery  to  Induct  any  re- 
quired number  and  a  machinery  which  had 
already  been  accepted  by  our  people  as  a 
fair  and  equitable  system  for  procuring  men 
was  an  asset  that  has  been  taken  for  granted 
rather  than  fully  appreciated. 

The  war  was  won.  Our  prior  sins  in  de- 
mobilization were  repeated.  There  was  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
people  to  be  relieved  of  individual  responsi- 
bility for  the  future  security  of  America. 
There  were  many  reasons  for  this,  some  good. 
The  war  had  lasted  a  long  time.  Many  of 
our  young  men  had  served  years  in  the  armed 
forces,  much  of  it  in  distant  places  and  under 
unpleasant  as  well  as  dangerous  conditions. 
They  were  entitled  to  come  home  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  reasonably  spared.  There  were 
many  in  the  armed  forces  who  had  served 
neither  long  nor  dangerously.  Probably 
their  clamor  to  come  home  was  the  loudest. 
It  is  always  easy  to  know  In  retrospect,  but 
perhaps  some  of  yon  may  remember  that  the 
dangers  of  rapld<  demobilization  were  the 
topics  of  some  conversations  in  1044.  Ex- 
pediency governed  reason.  We  forgot  our 
miselon,  the  objective  for  which  the  war  was 
fought  was  crowded  Into  the  background. 

National  security  Is  a  continuous  process. 
It  is  always  a  dangerous  time  for  a  command 
when  one  unit  relieves  another  in  the  line. 
It  is  always  a  dangerous  time  for  a  nation 
when  the  war  is  won  and  the  winners  drop 
their  weapons  and  start  home.  It  is  more 
dangerous  that  no  definite  or  permanent 
plans  are  made  for  the  peacetime  establish- 
ment whose  responsibility  it  will  be  to  keep 
the  peace  the  war  won. 

America  has  been  celebrating  the  victory 
for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  It  has  not  yet, 
settled  Itself  down  to  the  business  of  de- 
termintrg  how  we  shall  maintain  the  peace 
almost  300.000  died  to  gain.  To  complicate 
the  matter  even  further,  the  war  left  us 
with  material  enough  to  equip  an  Army  of 
eight  millions  and  a  Navy  of  about  foiu:. 
Too  much  equipment  is  almost  as  much  bur- 
den as  too  little.  With  too  little  fighting 
ability  Is  reduced  materially,  but  with  too 
much  there  can  be  little  time  for  training 
after  caretaking  duties  are  done. 

In  addition,  the  Army  has  a  large  occu- 
pational Job  on  Its  hands  in  two  continents. 
The  President  stated  in  his  messa^  that  one- 
half  of  our  one  million  seventy  thousand  to 
be  under  arms  on  July  1  will  be  on  occupa- 
tional duty.  No  inconsiderable  number  of 
the  remainder  who  are  in  the  United  States 
arf  engaged  in  the  necessary  administrative 
duties  to  maintain  a  force  of  that  size 
abroad. 

The  importance  of  occupation  Is  in  no 
fashion  belittled.  The  point  to  be  under- 
stood is  that  occupational  duties  are  of  a 
particular  type  of  service  and  are  in  no  sense 
training  for  combat  under  conditions  that 
would  apply  In  a  war  tomorrow. 

Another  fact  we  must  face  is  that  these 
occupational  troops  are  not  troops  available 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept to  a  very  limited  degree.  We  need  but 
recall  our  forces  in  the  Philippines  at  the 
opening  of  World  War  II  to  determine  how 
Inflexible  troops  are  whose  duties  place  them 
well  beyond  supporting  distance  of  the 
homeland  in  the  early  phases  of  conflict. 

America  in  planning  her  postwar  forces 
has  reasserted  her  historical  objection  to 
large  professional  forces.  To  provide  ade- 
quate security  she   has   planned  large   in- 


creases In  her  National  Guard  and  other 
reserve  forces.  To  provide  a  method  which 
would  insure  trained,  rather  than  untrained, 
men  for  these  reserve  forces  a  imlversal 
training  plan  has  been  projected.  It  seems 
to  be  fairly  clear  that  a  large  proportion  of 
our  regular  forces  are  guards  of  excess  equip- 
ment, caretakers  on  ships,  and  policemen  and 
regulators  in  several  occupied  countries, 
leaving  few  to  engage  in  the  profession  of 
preparing  to  defend  America.  If  the  situa- 
tion in  our  regular  forces  gives  cause  for 
concern,  then  the  situation  in  the  reserve 
forces  should  bring  on  nothing  less  than  ex- 
treme anxiety. 

Our  National  Guard  has  a  dual  purpose. 
These  purposes  are  to  buttress  domestic 
tranquillity  as  a  State  force  at  the  same 
time  being  prepared  to  supplement  imme- 
diately the  regular  forces  in  any  emergency. 
The  National  Guard  between  World  Wars 
I  and  n  never  reached  much  above  200.000. 
The  contributions  of  this  compjonent  have 
been  written  on  battlelields  all  over  the 
world.  The  plans  upon  which  our  national 
security  depend  provide  for  a  National  Guard 
of  681.000 — a  sizable  force,  more  than  three 
times  prewar  strength.  Here  Is  a  component 
where  we  should  find  at  least  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  engaged 
in  a  weekly  training.  Even  such  a  figure 
would  not  bring  it  to  the  allotted  strength 
for  2  or  3  years.  I  have  not  seen  the  strength 
quoted  in  the  papers  lately,  but  when  last 
I  read  it  It  numbered  some  lO.OCO.  One  more 
component  In  which  no  training  Is  now  be- 
ing done. 

The  organized  Reserves  of  the  Army  are 
projected  in  the  thousands,  both  officers  and 
men.  but  they  are.  so  far  as  I  know,  indi- 
viduals with  papei^  organization  at  best  and 
certainly  no  training  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  plans  call  for  200.000  (193.332  for  those 
who  prefer  exactness)  in  the  active  Naval 
Reserves.  These  are  In  the  process  of  being 
recruited — some  beginning  in  training  has 
been  made.  The  active  Marine  Corps  is  set 
at  60,000  The  inactive  reservists  of  both 
Navy  and  Marine  are  not  Included  In  these 
totals.  Their  numbers  as  projected  are  three 
or  four  t'mes  those  in  the  active  units. 

Flgiu-es  are  tiresome,  but  let  us  make  a 
tabulation  of  our  manpower  needs  as  pro- 
jected for  the  Regular  forces,  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  active  Reserves  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps: 

Army 1,070,000 

Navy  (as  of  1947),  Including  Ma- 
rine   Corps 571,000 

National    Guard ^1,000 

Naval  Reserves  (active) 200.000 

Marine  Corps  Reserves  (active) 60.000 

Total... 2.  582.  000 

Roughly  2.600,000. 

I  repeat  this  does  not  Include  the  millions 
that  have  been  projected  in  the  inactive  re- 
serves. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  training  these 
forces  are  receiving  leaves  very  much  to  be 
desired.  The  problem,  always  the  first  in 
training  a  force.  Is  to  have  some  effective 
method  of  getting  men.  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  were  different  from  any  other 
large  wars  in  which  this  Nation  has  been 
engaged  in  that  sufllcient  and  suitable  men 
were  provided  at  the  time  they  were  re- 
quired. The  weakness  of  cur  numbers  posi- 
tion now  Is  that  a  very  large  fraction  of  this 
2,600.000  men  are  not  In  the  forces.  A  fur- 
ther weakness  is  that  about  50  percent  of  the 
men  In  the  Army  have  a  year  or  less  to  serve 
on  their  present  contract.  This  Is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  In  the  great  re- 
cruiting campaign  which  has  been  under  way 
for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half — even  though 
aided  by  a  pay  scale  for  privates  equal  to 
former  wage  scales  of  higher  non-com- 
missioned ranks  and  with  the  most  liberal 


provisions  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights — yet  mora 
than  60  percent  of  the  recruits  came  from 
men  liable  for  the  draft. 

It  may  be  well  to  look  at  otir  normal  sup- 
ply of  young  men.  There  are  about  1,300,000 
that  reach  the  age  ol  18  or  IB  each  year.  Be- 
tween SOO.CXX)  and  900.000  of  these  are  suit- 
able for  military  training  or  service  under 
standards  a  little  less  rigid  than  those  pres- 
ently in  force.  There  are  men  of  all  ages  in 
the  forces,  but  for  the  purpows  of  comparison 
let  us  consider  all  physically  fit  young  men 
18-35  Inclusive.  These  number  about  6.800,- 
000  In  other  words,  we  have  allotted  to  our 
forces  a  number  which  Is  about  40  percent  of 
all  the  youag  men  between  18-26,  inciuelve. 
and  we  must  remember  that  practically  all 
the  physically  fit  young  men  19^  to  25  in- 
clusive are  or  have  been  in  the  armed  forces. 

There  are  hardly  enough  young  men  physi- 
cally fit  in  the  ages  18  and  19  who  have  had 
no  service  to  fill  the  vacancies  now  existing  or 
due  to  occur  during  the  next  12  months.  The 
size  of  the  problem  can  be  quickly  measured 
by  the  fact  that  it  would  require  all  physically 
fit  young  men  18. 19,  and  20  to  build  our  Reg- 
ular forces.  National  Guard,  and  active  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves  to  allotted 
strength  even  if  no  men  of  any  other  age* 
were  included. 

I  have  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
there  can  be  any  possible  optimum  as  to  the 
possibility  of  building  this  force  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  To  maintain  1. (XX) .000  men.  even 
If  every  man  was  enlisted  for  3  yessB  and 
no  one  was  discharged  or  died  before  he 
completed  his  enlistment,  requires  80,000  men 
every  month.  But  one-half  of  this  million 
enlisted  for  1  year  or  18  months  brings  tb« 
requirement  above  50.000  per  month. 

Novemt>er  recruiting  totals  were  less  than 
20,000.  And  in  Octot>er,  with  Selective  Serv- 
ice operating  for  the  first  15  days  and  the 
GI  bill  of  rights  privileges  wholly  available 
for  7  days,  the  total  was  48.769.  However. 
39.307  were  without  prior  service  and  were 
enlisted  during  the  first  2  weeks. 

The  National  Guard  must  enlist  40.000  men 
per  month  if  it  is  to  reach  allotted  strength 
In  2  years.  At  least  75  percent  of  these  must 
come  from  men  who  have  had  no  service. 
The  needs  of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Active  Reserves  can  be  added  to  this  total. 

Here  is  the  situation:  How  can  we  build 
and  maintain  these  forces?  The  first  re- 
quirement is  that  the  obligation  to  serve  In 
our  armed  forces  must  be  left  upon  all.  espe- 
cially In  the  lower  military  ages.  Tills  obli- 
gation should  be  waived  for  those  who  have 
served,  unless  we  have  a  national  emer- 
gency: then  It  should  exercise  self-ctively 
upKin  all  as  men  are  needed. 

Second,  all  liable  men  should  be  permitted 
to  enlist  for  at  least  8  years  in  any  of  the 
services.  Regtilar.  National  Guard,  or  Active 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Third,  the  vacancies  in  the  Regular  forces 
should  be  filled  by  selection  to  >erve  for  a 
period  of  18  months  as  at  present  prescribed. 
These  men  could  be  used  to  man  ovr  home 
defenses  with  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
trained  for  their  possible  duties  in  case  of 
war. 

Fourth,  we  should  train  all  personnel  not 
In  the  forces  under  a  universal  training  plan. 
Excellent  authority  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, a  selective  draft  for  service  as  re- 
quired can  operate  concurrently  with  a  uni- 
versal training  plan.  To  implement  this  plan 
requires — 

1.  An  extenjloi:  of  the  liability  for  service 
for  use  when  and  if  required. 

2.  A  universal  training  plan  which,  when 
in  full  operation,  may  provide  a  feeder  to  our 
other  forces. 

In  this  connection  a  word  of  caution.  The 
experience  of  thi  Nation  indicates  that  when 
relatively  large  numbers  are  needed  in  the 
armed  forces  some  form  of  compulsion  must 
be  provided. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Sp€  ik. 
er,  the  Christian   Science  Monitor, 
January  14  had  a  very  challenging 
torial  on  the  subject  The  Right  to 
"The  writer  clearly  indicates  that 
right  to  strike  is  limited  by  the  pi$3lic 
Interest.    It  is  not  conceivable  that 
Individual  has  a  right  to  strike  with 
ers   where  service  to  the  public  is 
volved.     Under  leave  to  extend  my 
marks.  I  include  the  editorial  in  qfies 
tion: 

THZ    UCBT   TO    STEIKX 

The  American  people   are  going  to  limit 
the  right  to  strike   in  essential   Indus 
The  Supreme  Court  may  start  the  proce^ 
Ita  decision  on  the  Injunction  against 
L.  Lewis.     Congress  may  do  It  with  new 
Whether  It  Is  well  or  badly  done  will  defcend 
on  how  clearly  the  public  understand: 
altuation  and  on  how  closely  the  law  fofows 
justice  and  common  sense. 

The  public  has  been  contused  by  talk 
"the  right  of  a  man  to  quit  work"  and  akmut 
the  thirteenth  amendment's  prohibit! 
'   "Involuntary  servitude."     In  human  society 
there  are  no  absolute  rtghu.    The  r 
frt4>  spe«rh  confers  no  freedom  to  coiltmlt 
libel.    The  right  to  besr  arms  gives  no 
a  license  to  duel.     Taxation,  eminent 
main,  conscript  ton—all  limit  private  r  ghts 
Id  the  nnme  of  public  welfare 

The  plKht  of  an  individual  to  quit 
BOi  a  right  to  ronapire  with  others  to  pfSifUyas 
Ml  taMiUal  public  same*.    It  Is  not 
•tWMC.  a  right  conferrsd  on  •  ualoii 
otf  a  city's  light  and  power  aupply.  at 
#on«  at  ^ttaburgl^  *  f*w  montha  ago 
not  a  right  to  deprive  a  city  of  police  p(|Dtec 
tlon,  as  was  proved  in  Boston  M  ymn 
It  la  not  s  right  to  hslt  the  rsUroMla,  a 
•■■nutrated    In    the    ITnltcd    Stalw 
•prtnf .    It  11  not  a  right  to  shut  ofT  food 
plies,  as  M  being  shown  tn  England 

Freedom    from    Involunuiry    servitude 
precious.     It  WKs  won  through  centurfn 
•trufgl*.    It  must  t>e  gusrded  with  our 
But  It  will  not  t>e  cherished  or  protected 
using  the  words  to  cloak  an  abuas.  an 
destrxictlon    of    freedom.     The 
freedom  from  involuntsry  servitude  fur  dishes 
no  license  for  a  union— or  a  company 
hold  a  city  or  nation  for  ransom 
there  is  Justice  in  recognising  that  a  starker 
has  some  interest  In  his  job  lo  that  we 
ate  hta  efforts  to  keep  a  strlkebresker 
taking  It.  there  Is  justice  also  in  reqillrtng 
men  not  to  strike  when  their  doing  k 
thousands  of  others  of  the  right  to  wor  : 

Modern   industrial  society   has  devc 
new  conditions  which  give  smsU 
unions    or    companies— tremendotis 
Open    warfare   in   eawntlal    public 
means  anarchy.     It  exercises  a  coereldn 
the  community  which  must  be  answer  <1 
coercion.    Actually,  common  sense  Is  si  ready 
limiting  the  right  to  strike  or  to  loci 
But  we  have  not  yet  legally  provided 
situation. 

Compulsory    arbltratloo    ts    widely} 
nounced.  both  by  unions  and  Industrt  tUsts 
But  in  some  way  the  public  is  going  tc 
tect  Itself.    It  can  rightly  dcmsnd  that 
engaged  In  essential  services  agree  to 
trate  their  differences — and  accept 
ault— or  get  out  of  those  industries 
turn.  It  should  provide  special  safeguirda — 
such  as  the  guaranty  of  wages  and  wc  rklng 
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conditions  at  least  equal  to  the  average  in 
the  same  commimlty.  The  alternative  is  a 
law  permitting  the  declaration  of  an  emer- 
gency and  the  taking  over  of  plants  by  the 
Government — with  powers  to  deny  bargain- 
ing and  picketing  privileges. 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  24.  1944. 1  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  my  views 
on  UNRRA.  Subsequent  events  have 
proved  the  prediction  then  made  by  me. 

UNRRA  has  proved  to  be  a  cold- 
blooded inhuman  scandal.  Now  that  an- 
other barrage  of  emotional  proi)aganda 
is  soon  to  be  let  down  upon  the  American 
taxpayers  to  induce  them  to  make  a  con- 
tribution of  73  percent  of  a  billion-dollar 
relief  fund  for  the  starving  men  and 
women  and  children  in  the  war-torn 
countries.  I  want  again  to  urge  that  the 
funds  for  the  foi  eign  f oodless  victims  of 
the  war  be  administered  by  reliable  relief 
agencies,  completely  divorced  from  all 
politics,  and  from  the  grafting,  intriguing 
black-market  optrators  heretofore  en- 
trvisted  with  the  distribution  of  the  tax- 
payers' relief  funds. 

What  I  said  on  January  24.  1944.  was 
this: 

Is  It  nscMMry  to  set  up  thU  tJNR^  ma> 
ehinety  tor  bsooming  sntanglsd  In  a  new 
world  order  of  power  politics  to  effectively 
distnbuts  II  .saO.OOO.OOO  to  starvii\f  men, 
womsu,  and  children  throughout  Kurops  and 
AslaT  Af  ttMTS  no  existing  Christian  ortan> 
mtloris  with  long  and  honorable  records  of 
humanitarian  achtrvrmeut.  fully  equipped  In 
every  way  to  administer  the  desirsd  rsUeff 
Of  cotirse  there  sre  such  organiaationB,  ready 
and  prepared  to  act.  They  are  now  operating 
In  the  field.  What  Is  wrong  with  the  Na- 
tional Red  Croas.  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
others?  Who  objsou  to  uUlizlng  the  facili- 
ties and  personnel  of  these  great  agencies  of 
mercy? 

I  will  tsU  you  who  they  are:  They  are  the 
allen-mlndsd  power  politicians  who  seek  to 
build  a,  new  world  order  who  see  In  this  fund 
of  11.300.000.000  and  other  billions  to  follow 
the  very  elements  of  political  domination  of 
starving  populstlons.  No  tears  will  \>9  shed 
over  the  ghastly  victims  of  starvation  by 
thoM  who  will  control  the  organisation  set 
up  by  this  legUlatlon.  The  alien-minded 
manipulators  of  our  declsratlons  of  policy  do 
not  favor,  but  instesd  deeper stely  fear,  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  by  which  distribution 
of  food  and  clothing  will  t>e  made  by  Chris- 
tian agencies.  What  has  been  the  excuse 
given  by  some  of  our  allies  In  justitlcatlon  of 
letting  little  Innocent,  starving,  pot-bellied, 
moaning  babies  starve?  Why,  they  aay: 
"What  If  the  Nazis  should  steal  It  and  thus 
prolong  the  war?"  But  does  the  evidence 
show  tiiat  this  danger  exlsU?  Dr.  Howard  B. 
Kershner,  director  of  relief  in  Europe  from 
1938  to  104a  for  the  American  Prienda  Service 
Committee,  stated  that  not  a  mouthful  of 
food  jent  to  the  people  in  other  occupied 
coiuit'les  ever  reached  the  mouths  of  the 
enemy.  Does  not  our  State  Department  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  enemy  forces 
or  papulations  have  never  had  access  to  the 


19.000  tons  of  food  going  to  Greece  each 
month? 

This  piece  of  legislation,  like  so  many  New 
Deal  proposals,  has  set  forth  in  it  a  worthy 
objective  but  concealed  within  Its  provi- 
sions are  commitments  to  further  alien  in- 
trigues in  the  field  of  world-power  politics. 

The  printed  pages  of  the  hearings  on  this 
resolution  (H.  J  Res.  192)  are  as  barren  of 
facts  pertinent  to  the  real  issues  Involved 
as  the  Sahara  Desert  Is  destitute  of  fertile 
soil  and  moisture  to  produce  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  under  unanimous 
consent,  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Times-Herald.  Washington's  inde- 
pendent newspaper,  under  date  of  Wed- 
nesday, January  15,  1947: 

GROCERIES $1,000,000,000    WORTH 

The  United  Nations  promises  a  report  to- 
day on  the  1947  food  needs  of  the  world. 
Twelve  war-wrecked  countries  have  already 
presented  their  estimated  grocery  bills  to  a 
UN  special  committee. 

These  bills  according  to  preliminary  re- 
ports, add  up  to  approximately  Sl.OCO.OOO.OCO. 
What  the  United  Nations  will  try  to  decide, 
beginning  today,  is  who  grows  all  this  food, 
who  gets  it,  and  who  pays. 

The  United  States,  with  the  assistance  of 
Canada.  Australia,  and  Argentina,  will  do 
most  of  the  food  exporting.  The  countries 
which  need  food,  and  have  to  get  It  or  starve, 
are  Poland,  China,  Ciechoslovakia,  Yugo- 
slavia. Oreece.  Italy.  Finland.  Austria.  Korea. 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Philippines. 

WK  SHOULOnSO  THE  UNMU  MUX. 

As  we  understand  It.  one  of  the  flrat  things 
which  United  Nations  Intends  to  discuss  ito- 
day  Is  the  wno-pays-and-howHonuch  probleoi. 
Under  UNRRA— currently  being  wound  up— 
Uncle  Sap  was  handed  the  bill  (or  73  percent 
of  the  world's  relief  expenditures. 

The  rest  of  the  world  manated  to  ante  up 
lh«  remaining  S7  psrcsut, 

Tht  Unlttd  Nation*  Ooounlttst  on  rslttf 
imMU  has  promlatd,  or  almost  promlMd.  that 
world  relief,  now  under  new  managvmtnt. 
will  t>e  dlvviad  up  a  little  mor«  svMily, 
Rumors  hav«  it  that.  In  1947,  we  may  have  to 
pay  only  half,  or  maybe  a  third,  of  tht  tab. 
Whatever  the  reduction,  we  American  tax* 
payers  will  bt  grattful,  and  will  thank  tvtry* 
t>ody  conctrnsd. 

We  find  ourselves  hoping,  thotigh,  that  ths 
UN.  quickly  snd  at  long  last,  will  set  up  a 
good  tough,  top-prlorlty  commutes  to  check 
on  just  who  gets  this  11.000.000.000  worth  of 
food. 

POLmaANI  DID  THX  DISTlIBtnTlfa 

Under  UNRRA.  as  nearly  as  we  can  find 
out.  nobody  at  all  really  knew  who  was  get- 
ting the  groceries,  snd  what  was  happening 
to  them.  Some  of  our  investigators,  nosing 
around  Yugoslavia.  Poland,  and  China  did 
discover  that  a  lot.  maybe  most,  of  our  relief 
supplies  had  been  grabbed  and  distributed 
by  the  local  politicians  to  their  favorite  dtl- 
cens.  or  voters.  ThU  situation  sssmed  to  be 
particularly  true  In  Yugoslsvla,  whsre  our 
American  diplomats  were  not  even  !\nnwed  to 
enter  the  textile  mills  where  UNRRA  yarns 
were  being  converted  Into  clothes  for  frees- 
Ing  army  peaaanta,  or  maybe  uniforms  for 
Tito's  expanding  army. 

One  of  our  State  Department  experts, 
however,  did  some  personal  checking  into 
this  particular  situation.  He.  Eric  L.  Prldon- 
off.  former  State  Department  economic  an- 
alyst, Is  now  back  in  this  country,  and  has 
told  his  story  in  the  current  American 
Mercxu-y. 

Altogether,  he  devotes  6i^  pages  to  what 
really  happened  to  our  UNRRA  supplies  In 
this  particular  part  of  Europ>e.  We  recom- 
mend his  story  as  good  embarrassing  read- 
ing for  us  open-hearted  Americans.  And  we 
think  that  UN's  special  committee  might  do 
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worse  than  give  it  careful  study  before  It 
makes  a  final  decision  about  the  need  for 
checking  up  on  just  where  our  relief  groceries 
are  to  go. 

LOTS  or  FOOD  WAS  SHEPPCD 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Prldonofl  lists  the 
actual  help  which  tTNHRA  shipped  to  Yugo- 
slavia. Altogether,  we  and  other  Samaritan 
nations  did  an  Impressive  enough  job. 

We  shipped  In  enough,  for  instance,  to 
give  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Yugo- 
slavia some  150  pounds  of  food  per  year. 
Grains,  meat,  sugar,  milk,  pork  fats,  and 
oils  were  Included.  By  April  15  of  last  year 
UNRRA  had  given  Tito  enough  cotton  and 
wool  to  supply  every  little  and  big  Yugoslav 
with  two  pair  of  pants,  two  shirts,  three  un- 
ion suits,  six  pairs  of  sox,  one  sweater,  one 
overcoat,  and  six  handkerchiefs. 

In  addition  to  this,  UNRRA 's  ships  sent  In 
over  8,518  metric  tons  of  medical  supplies, 
26,000.000  gallons  of  gasoline,  more  than 
12.000  trucks.  7,500  tons  of  coal,  and  some 
odds  and  ends  like  tractors,  plows,  sawmills, 
trains,  mining  equipment,  and  locomotives. 

Altogether,  as  of  December  31.  1946,  Yugo- 
slavia had  received  some  $400,000,000  worth 
of  UNRRA  goods,  of  which  we  Americans  con- 
tributed 73  percent,  about  $300,000,000  worth. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  doubt  al)out  the 
need  of  the  unhappy  Yugoslavs  In  this  case. 
But,  as  far  as  many  Yugoslav  peasants  know, 
UNRRA  sent  them  neither  food  nor  cloth- 
ing. Such  supplies  as  did  reach  right-think- 
ing and  right-voting  Yugoslavs  came  from 
Tito  and  his  assistant  Santa  Clauses,  period. 

So,  as  we  have  mentioned.  1947*8  ll.OOO.- 
000,000  bill  is  coming  up,  and  a  substantial 
part  of  It  will  probably  be  ours.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  hope  our  UN  representa- 
tives will  demand  a  tough  Investlgatlnf  oom- 
mlttee.  with  full  authority  to  see  that  our 
groceries  actually  get  to  the  world's  survlng 
people,  without  political  finagling. 


''Kiow-Htw"  «t  Hohrillt 
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HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  ROD8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Janumy  16, 1947 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  examples  of  the  glory  of 
democracy  is  Holtvllle.  Ala.  That  com- 
munity, centering  in  its  high  school,  has 
demonstrated  how  superb  local  leader- 
ship develops,  challenges,  spreads,  per- 
meates, cooperates  and  builds,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  offered  by 
God.  His  friendly  human  creatures, 
their  schools,  and  their  government, 
local.  State,  and  National. 

A  story  by  Blake  Clark  in  the  Rotarian. 
later  condensed  and  carried  in  the  Read- 
er's Digest,  gives  many  of  the  facts. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  give  my  fel- 
low Members  most  of  that  excellent  ar- 
ticle. I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  it 
both  Interesting  and  helpful.  It  is  rare. 
In  that  it  deals  with  the  "how"  of  the 
achievements  noted. 

"Know-How"  at  Holtviuje — Yotmoanaa  in 
This  Alabama  Villaci  Hatk  Ptm  and  Liaxn 
OooD  Citizenship  by  Opcbatino  BtmiNBssxB, 

AOtTLT  STTLC 

(By  Blake  Clark) 
"Boys  and  girls  can  work  miracles  \mder 
their  own  power.     They  may  need  help  In 
shaping  their  first  plans— but.  after   that. 


you'd  better  watch  out  or  you  11  get  rtm 
over!" 

This  Is  the  credo  of  Principal  James 
Chrletzberg,  whose  Holtvllle  High  School  is 
one  of  the  busiest  places  in  Alabama.  Holt- 
vllle High  hums  with  student-run  enter- 
prises which  do  almost  anything  for  the  local 
farmer  from  slaught«rlng  his  meat  to  giving 
his  wife  a  shampoo  and  flnger  wave. 

By  introducing  up-to-date  agriculture 
methods,  redecorating  homes,  improving 
habits  of  health,  and  providing  a  variety  of 
recreation,  these  boys  and  girls  have  breathed 
a  new  spirit  of  initiative  into  the  whole  com- 
munity. At  the  same  time  they  are  learning 
to  be  responsible  citizens  and  not  forgetting 
to  pile  up  plenty  of  scholastic  credits. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Every  Holtvllle  student  Just  naturally  took 
his  worries  to  strong-Jawed,  soft-spoken 
Principal  Chrletzberg.  One  spring  morning 
in  1938  six  boys  and  girls  showed  up  at  once. 
Gropingly  they  expressed  their  troubled 
thoughts.  "Ten  years  from  now."  asked  one 
boy,  "are  we  going  to  be  share  croppers  wind- 
ing up  the  year  with  nothing  to  show  for  our 
work'"  A  girl  said,  "I  want  to  go  places 
besides  the  xood  pUe  and  the  well." 

"Do  you  want  to  leave  Elmore  County?" 
llr.  Chrletzberg  pushed  back  the  brxish  of 
black  hair  that  was  always  falling  over  his 
forehead.  They  did  not.  but  they  wanted  to 
know  why  Elmore  County  couldnt  he  a  bet- 
ter, more  up-to-date  place  to  live  In. 

Chrletzberg  understood,  for  he  had  been 
a  local  farm  boy  himself.  With  rare  Insight, 
he  avoided  giving  those  youngsters  any  spe- 
cific advice  about  how  they  might  make  their 
dreams  come  true:  Instead,  he  spoke  feelingly 
about  what  could  t>e  accomplished  through 
Individual  determination  and  resourceful- 
ness. The  students  went  back  to  their  deak* 
with  a  glowing  conviction  that  it  waa  up  to 
them  to  decide  exactly  what  would  Improve 
their  lot— then  go  for  It. 

A  few  mornings  later  Chrletabarg  arrant*d 
for  the  school's  vocational  agriruLturt  expart. 
J.  R.  Forroby,  to  dltruss  in  BBsembly  tha 
tft-  to  80-perc«nt  spoUai*  of  naat  Blaugh* 
tertd  each  fall  by  local  farmers.  Money  was 
lost,  Pivmby  said,  and  families  failed  to  gtl 
frsBh  red  meat  so  esBsntlal  In  a  winter  diet. 
Then  ht  casually  mentioned  a  new  means  to 
prwwvt  maat— froBsn-tood  lockers — and  ex- 
plathtd  wtMt  a  boon  tbey  were  to  any  com- 
munity. 

Five  minutes  after  assembly,  Rudy  John- 
son, Jeflle  Parker,  Carl  Russell,  and  four  other 
t>oys  sought  Chrietsberg  out  in  his  oflic*. 
OangUng,  6-foot  JefBe  was  their  spokesman. 

"Why  can't  wc  slaughter  hogs  here — have 
our  own  refrigerating  plant  and  food  lockers 
right  on  the  campus?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"Do  anv  of  you  know  how  to  butcher?" 

"We'd  like  to  learn.  Mr.  Pormby  will 
teach  UB." 

"It  would  mean  a  lot  of  work— even  assum- 
ing that  the  school  could  raise  the  money." 
Chrletzberg  objected. 

"If  you'll  get  the  cash,  well  do  the  work." 

This  was  Just  what  Chrleuberg  wanted  to 
hear.  He  took  the  matter  up  with  12  local 
farmers,  members  of  a  night  class  given  by 
Pormby.  They  agreed  to  underwrite  a  loan. 
Then  he  obuined  from  the  Federal  Security 
Administration  |13,S00,  to  be  repaid  in  S 
years  at  3  percent  Interest.  In  2  weeks,  Jeflls 
and  the  other  boys  were  breaking  ground  for 
the  new  slaughterhouse. 

Engineer  Harry  Dernng  came  from  Auburn 
College  to  help  Install  the  refrigeration  plant. 
Formby.  Jack-of-all-farmlng-trades  for  15 
years,  made  such  a  good  instructor  that  stu- 
dent butchers  were  soon  expertly  salting  down 
hams,  shoulders,  and  sides;  making  sausage; 
and  rendering  lard.  One  of  them,  Kenneth 
Jones,  set  a  county  record  for  portioning  a 
beef.  For  $1  a  month  the  students  rented 
to  farmers  lockers  kept  at  6  degrees  below 
zero,  where  they  stored  fine  bacon,  pork  chops, 
spareribs,  beef,  chicken,  and  turkey,  as  well 


as  vltamin-rlch  snap  beans  and  peas,  pea(^M8. 
and  strawberries.  In  1044  slone  they  took  in 
$3,880.  and  by  that  time  the  PSA  loan  had 
been  paid  off. 

Not  forgetting  his  girls,  Chrietsberg  In- 
vited Mrs.  Margaret  Holt  to  tell  an  assembly 
about  work  being  done  by  school  canneries 
which  she  had  visited  In  Georgia.  She  de- 
scribed the  benefits  to  rtiral  communitlea 
and  concluded  with:  "Proper  canning  can 
Increase  a  farm  fsmlly's  Income  by  $300  a 
year." 

Again  Chrletzberg  was  waited  upon  by  a 
committee.  Helen  and  Betty  Shields.  Marzell 
Carroll,  and  Elizak>eth  Puller  said  that  the 
girls  of  the  home-economics  department 
wanted  to  know  why  they  couldn't  surt  a 
caimery.  Chrletzberg  lost  no  time  telling 
them  about  an  idle  State-owned  cannery  at 
Tuskegee,  60  miles  away.  In  return  for  an- 
other pledge  of  hard  work,  he  arranged  to 
borrow  the  coveted  equipment. 

The  girls  published  a  canner  s  cookbook, 
tuning  women  to  bring  their  best  freshly 
picked  vegetables  to  the  school  cannery. 
"Two  hours  from  garden  to  can"  was  the 
girl*'  slogan.  The  oiily  charge  was  the  net 
cost  of  the  containers  and  a  3 -cent  canning 
fee.  In  one  year  the  home-economics  claas 
lined  the  kitchen  shelves  of  125  housewives 
with  8,000  cans  of  corn.  okra.  tomatoes, 
peaches,  plums,  and  pears. 

At  still  another  meeting.  County  Agricul- 
tural Agent  J.  E.  Morris  convinced  students 
that  all  too  many  people  in  Elmore  County 
were  undernourished.  Explaining  the  ne- 
cessity of  at  least  four  eggs  a  week  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  com- 
munity, he  pointed  out  that  the  few  scraggly 
chickens  in  farmers'  back  yards  war*  not 
supplying  half  that  amount. 

Boys  In  the  vocatloi^al  agriculture  class  at- 
tacked the  problem  forthwith  by  starUug  a 
hatchery.  Ordartng  a  plentiful  supply  of 
New  Hampshlra  Rada.  they  resold  them  to 
farmera  with  an  agraamant  that  the  school 
hatchery  would  buy  eggs  from  these  special 
flocks  at  15  cants  a  dosan  above  the  market 
price.  Xn  l»44  tha  auadanu  hatchad  •o.OOO 
chloka  which  thay  bqM  locally,  daartng 
iajM,56,  As  tow-headed  hatoharymaa.  IX 
C."  Mercer,  put  it.  "Wt  buy  tggB  for  6  oanu 
aaoh  and  sell  them  at  la  cents,  as  chicks." 

The  pattern  once  set.  frash  projecu  caa»« 
tumbling  on  one  another's  heels.  Young 
plumbers  harnessed  ths  watar  from  seven 
springs,  built  an  18,000-gallon  r«B«rrolr.  and 
piped  water  to  the  school.  They  helped 
home  owners  Install  pumps,  bringing  running 
water  and  modern  bathrooms  to  Beoras  of 
houses.  School  electricians,  largely  sail- 
trained,  wired  many  local  homes,  as  well  as 
the  Church  of  ChrUt  at  Llghtwood. 

They  set  up  a  complete  system  of  theatri- 
cal floodlights  for  the  school  sUge.  Includliig 
a  switchboard  and  overhead  bimks  of  four 
colors.  Sophomores  with  a  flair  for  decora- 
tion brightened  up  the  dull  interiors  of  Holt- 
vllle homes  by  painting  furniture,  rebottom- 
Ing  chairs  to  make  colorful  dining-room  seta, 
building  cardboard  screens  to  hide  gaping 
fireplaces  In  summer  and  Ingeniously  trana- 
forming  dlscsrded  feed  sacks  Uito  tufted  bed- 
spreads. Student  dietitians  took  charge  of 
their  family's  meals  for  2  months,  introduc- 
ing salads  and  substituting  a  variety  of 
whole-grain  breads  for  the  inevitable  corn 
pone.  Last  year  Frances  Gibbon  won  a 
State-wide  contest  for  planning  and  prepar- 
ing In  her  own  home  the  most  nutritious 
meals  served  in  any  Alabama  family. 

The  biggest  difficulty  was  In  getting  trained 
people  to  direct  the  numerous  projects.  Har- 
assed teachers  found  themselves  chosen  aa 
supervisors  of  from  8  to  13  sctivltles.  to 
some  of  which  they  admitted  almost  total 
Ignorance.  In  such  cases,  either  the  teach- 
ers quickly  remedied  their  own  lack  of  in- 
formation or  the  students  went  ahead  on 
their  own.  When,  for  Instance,  the  earnest 
query  of  would-be  electricians  drew  a  com- 
plete faculty  blank  In  this  field,  they  started 
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their  own  electrical  education  by  atud  Ing 
the  operations  of  an  electric  generator  w!  ilch 
one  oX  their  number,  Cdwin  DennU.  ha  I  In 
bU  home.  Then  the;  accumulated  wire  and 
tMting  devices  from  shops  in  Montgor  lery 
and.  learning  from  Edwin  and  each  o\  her, 
In  a  few  muntha  had  sufficient  master  '  of 
the  aubject  to  be  doing  all  the  maintenance 
work  ot  the  achool. 

And  there  was  diSculty  from  outstdel  the 
•ehool,  too.  chiefly  from  critics  who  lo<  iked 
iktptleally  at  the  ra^h  of  cumnmnlty  uc: 
tHM  Utd  made  meaninRful  remarks  about 
importance  of  the  three  R'a     Thstr  n 
tioos  usually  subsided,  Irrationally  ent 
wtth  their  Qrat  sale  of  etl*  to  the  »<tiool 
hatohery  or  with  the  rental  of  a  food  l( 
When  HoltvtUe  High  student*  uiutn 
the  revttallMUOB  of  a  large  part  o(  Bl 
County,  one  of  the  moat  rrltlcul  nreda 
for  farm  machinery.     Farmera  wanted  t 
operate  with  the  Oovernment'a  plea  ft 
increased  aupply  of  valuable  peanut  oils 
no  oiia  could  afford  lOAO  for  a  peanut  pi  rker 
With  prnflta  from  the  hatchery,  the  a^htiol 
bought  H  picker  and  rented  It  out. 
tvery  farmer  then  planted  rmm  4  to  au 
of  the  new  crop,  not  only  helping  Unrie 
but  h«tpiiMl  4)tinMU  to  •  pruAt  of  |7|) 
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With  the  prnflu  from  the  peauui  p  tker, 
the  bnya  botlght  other  machine*  u>  lent. 
■(Mm  they  wers  doing  a  bfHiiiMng  bu«lii:<M— 
and  Ml  were  the  (urmers  Men  unsh  e  to 
kllord  mowing  machines  glsdly  paut  I J  an 
wuf  fttr  a  ma4<hlne  and  a  student  i>pi  atnr 
to  9Xk%  oata,  and  immediately  a«iweU  nore 
gram  than  befnre  MoUville  (arntera  u*  >d  to 
grow  only  enouah  hay  for  their  own  \i*  i  be* 
eauae  they  had  no  way  to  bale  It  fvir  Mle 
Whox  Ouieiatterg  bought  a  power  prew  and 
srh  >  Brnle  Nichardattn  and  John  tears 

Waiilrop  <>ffere<l  to  bale  (or  |g  a  ton,  raimers 
Increaaed  their  acreage  After  atortn  i  all 
they  needed  for  winter  feed  many  aoUl  over 
1400  worth  "-and  that  ain't  hay,'  anid 
l^nle  toon  Hultvillea  (armera  were  )low< 
Ing  their  land  with  atudmt'manned  traO' 
tort,  threshing  and  binding  their  wheat  with 
»  student-run  combins,  snd  grinditif  thtir 
feed  in  a  student-operated  griat  mill, 

With  two  of  the  nrat  tractors  in  tha^  part 
ot  the  country,  Doug  Brown  and  It  elvln 
Ouriee  terraced  5,000  acres  of  land  tc  save 
It  from  erosion  and  helped  the  countr  ter* 
race  many  thousands  more,  Orlppini  this 
■oil  are  the  roots  of  60,000  trees  donat  >d  by 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.  and  plantcp  by 
ttudenta 

Thanks  to  Holtvllle  High  boys  and  the 
schod's   power   sprayer.   Bmore  County.  6 

has 
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years  ago  a  one-crop  county,  now 
orchards  that  would  delight  the  e; 
Johnny  Appleseed.  Convinced  by  the 
culture  agent  that  peaches  could  be 
profitable  than  cotton,  agrlcviltural  stubents 
helped  farmers  set  out  more  than  1 0.000 
peach  trees,  which  the  boys  keep  rpraye  I  and 
treated  for  borer  3.  Last  year  Parmer  I  meat 
Wilson  banked  91.000  in  peach  money  and 
Sam  McOlancy  cleared  tS^OO  from  an  1^-acre 
orchard 

Modern  methods  and  machine*  make  farm 
life  a  more  pleasing  prospect.  Aa  fr(  ckle 
faced,  football -playing  John  Sears.  If  I 
have  a  tractor.  Ill  farm,  but  111  be  d  tmed 
If  111  follow  a  mule  down  a  cotton  re  w  all 
my  life."  Pewer  Elmore  County  boyf  are 
leaving  home  than  formerly. 

But  the  Holtvllle  High  boys  arenjt  all 
headed  for  farming.  School  woodworl :  and 
machine  shops  are  ttumlng  out  small  busi- 
nessmen as  well.  With  the  help  o  In- 
structor D.  B.  Blackwell  and  less  thin  M 
spent  for  two  fan  belts  and  a  saw.  stu  lent* 
recently  set  up  an  assembly  line  tumle  g  out 
clothespins  from  discarded  lumber.  This 
home-made  unit  In  ooe  comer  of  the  she  )  was 
the  Joke  (tf  the  other  studtnta  tmtU  »  faroup 


of  them,  In  a  Montgomery  department  store 
one  Saturday,  saw  women  pushing  Into  a 
line  to  buy  HoltvUle-made  clothespins  at 
10  cents  a  bag.  The  venture  has  Already 
cleared  more  than  1500.  and  the  unit  Is  400 
gross  behind  in  Ailing  orders  from  stores  aa 
far  away  as  Birmingham. 

Projects  big  and  little  roll  from  tha  same 
lathes  and  drills  Besides  making  wooden 
beds,  metal  scooters,  swings.  Jungle  gydni.  and 
fence  posts,  the  boys  turn  out  a  fertiliser 
distributor  that  takes  a  swath  as  broad  as  a 
highway,  laying  lime  slag  and  phosphorus 
four  times  as  fa«t  as  a  farmer  can  do  It  by 
hand.  By  a  lO-second  adjustment  th4ss  ma* 
chines  are  converted  Into  speedy  soirers  of 
grain  Farmers  are  buying  them  «t  1100 
each. 

Uifdei  the  trade  name  New  System,  which 
might  well  be  the  title  of  their  whole  school 
eourss,  Bharwood  MoCord,  BUI  MyrKk,  and 
other  praetlcsNmlnded  young  chemists  have 
made  and  sold  cold  cream,  tooth  powder, 
hand  lotion,  nt«il<poliah  remover,  liquid 
soap,  even  a  corn  cure. 

Neatly  manicured  and  cleanly  ahampooad, 
Mary  Jane  Jackson.  Lorens  Oray,  and  a 
doaen  other  girU  ssrlously  Intsrsattd  In 
beauty  culture,  work  hard  to  improte  their 
own  and  othera'  apiiearancs,  In  a  ipotleas 
parlor,  well  equipped  with  a  prnr(««iniml 
ehalr,  drier,  and  a  hot-oil  steamer  bought 
aec«)nd*hand  (or  1100  they  beautiry  the  ooM* 

Sleaton.  hair,  and  naila  of  some  au  ctistomtn. 
tudsnts  pay  \b  cents  (or  a  ahampdo,  nut* 
•Idera  II  rents  Karh  week  the  pitrlor  avtr* 
agea  aUtnu  110  In  fees,  which  Uuv*  new  e(]Ulp> 
ment  A  iiermanent'wsvt  machine  la  next 
oti  the  Mat 

Not  a<i  Nucoeasful  wert  th«  tight  b^ys  who 
wsnted  to  learn  barbertng,  Obtainlnf  a  pro* 
feaaional  chair  and  a  porcelain  b»ain  from  a 
defunot  shop  in  nearby  Wetunvpkn,  ihey 
started  work  on  grammar >athooi  kuia  at  lu 
centa  a  head  But  they  made  dtacoumginitlv 
little  piiigteas  without  a  trained  instructor, 
Plnally.  by  giving  dances  and  aelling  candy, 
they  raiaed  I6A,  with  which  they  sent  their 
most  promising  crnitaman,  Hubert  Kinitaley, 
for  a  6*week  course  in  a  barber  college  In 
Florida,  Hubert  returned,  but  wna  offered 
too  good  a  Job  In  a  Montgomery  shop  to  turn 
down.  He  repaid  the  loan,  but  tht  barber 
shop  failvd. 

Keeping  tab  on  all  organliattons  htndUng 
money  are  pretty  Betty  Waltes  and  har  cotps 
of  efficient  young  bsnksrs — girls  and  boys 
taking  the  commercial  course— who.  In  their 
cubbyhole  bank,  keep  accounts,  acaspt  de- 
posits, make  loans,  figure  Interest,  and  col- 
lect payments.  Averaging  1300  a  day  In  cash 
transactions,  the  bankers  work  In  pairs  and 
are  personally  responsible  for  exactly  bal- 
ancing their  books  before  txirnlng  them  over 
to  the  next  force.  Six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  are  out  on  loan  at  present.  A  re- 
cent transaction  was  a  loan  of  918  to  the 
Science  Club  to  buy  a  stereoptlcon.  The 
club  gave  a  dance  and  paid  off  the  note.  In- 
cluding 6-percent  Interest,  In  3  months.  The 
largest  loan  to  an  individual  was  $75  to  a  lad 
who  had  forgot  to  bring  the  money  he  wanted 
to  contribute  to  a  war-bond  drive  being  held 
that  day.  Next  day  be  repaid  the  money, 
with  Interest — 1  cent. 

To  a  community  starred  for  recreaton, 
Holtvllle  High  students  have  brougb'.;  a 
variety  of  entertainment.  Every  Saturday 
night  In  the  school  auditorium  from  200  to 
500  persons  enjoy  a  full-length  movie,  to- 
gether with  short  subjects  and  news  reel,  for 
10  cents.  On  Wednesday  evenings  shirt- 
sleeved  farmers  and  their  wives  throng  the 
school  bowling  alley  or  play  ping-pong,  ring 
tennis,  or  volleyball.  Also  they  are  avid 
borrowers  of  books,  magazines,  and  home 
games,  such  as  badminton,  checkers,  and 
parchesi,  of  which  the  school  keeps  a  plenti- 
ful fupply. 


In  order  to  shelter  all  Its  activities.  Hott- 
vlUe  High  has  had  to  expand.  Using  Its  own 
money  when  county  funds  were  not  forth- 
coming, the  school  bought  deserted  shacks 
and  woodsheds,  and  students  built  their  own 
cabins,  until  today  they  attend  class  In  some 
25  different  frame  buildings  spread  over  a 
04-acre  campus. 

The  Holtvllle  High  systsm  has  bred  self* 
reliance.  Now  when  a  boy  begins  ths  new 
school  year,  hs  tells  his  tsaohar  what  hs 
watus  to  learn— American  history,  biology, 
business  arithmetic,  and  veterinary  work— 
and  Is  assigned  courses  accordingly,  Dally 
class  schedules  are  flexible.  If  a  student 
wants  to  so  with  his  veterinary  group  to 
dehorn  a  farmer's  cattle,  hs  hands  in  his 
day's  auignmsnts  to  his  teachers  and  takes 
off.  By  keeping  up  in  hla  acadsmlo  olassss, 
he  earns  freedom  to  work  on  his  treasured 
project. 

The  myriad  activities  ot  rioltvUle  ftlgh 
atudenta  stimutnte  rather  than  interfere  with 
their  scholastic  perrormnuces,  Ths  number 
who  leave  school  before  graduating  has  ds* 
creased  from  4S  to  25  percent  since  the  pres- 
ent flexible  school  ayatem  wna  inaugurated 
•  vears  ago.  One  graduate  In  (our  uoea  to 
eolitfa— the  uaual  percentage  from  Alabama 
achoola.  For  aome  years  the  itats  super* 
viaor  has  kept  a  oomparatlvs  record  of  Als* 
bams  hl«h*Bchooi  graduates  In  various  col* 
IHM.  Meltvllle  High  boys  and  |lrU  w«ra 
Arst  one  y*ar,  and  always  rank  In  ths  top 
quarter  Not  one  of  them  haa  ever  flunked 
a  ainule  college  aubject,  even  fur  a  aemeater, 
Today  there's  a  new  anirit  In  Hnitvillt. 
Fitrmera  lik«  to  ride  past  thf  terraced  land, 
ths  fleida  of  wheat  and  nave  aa  well  aa  rot* 
ton.  the  iHtarh  nrrharda,  and  the  barnyardi 
alive  with  (at  huge,  purebred  cattle,  and  flne 
Ohiokens,  Their  wives  take  pride  in  clean 
painted  hnmea  aet  in  green  IniitUntped  lawns 
and  (urnlDhed  with  rndloa,  magtu^inea,  and 
mndern  plumbing  Families  are  healthier 
because  they  eat  better  and  mora  varied 
meals,  and  they  are  happier  because  they 
B|)end  their  leiaure  more  intelligently,  At 
the  aame  time  the  hoys  and  girls  are  solidly 
sold  on  Holtvllle  They  know  It's  a  prosper* 
oua,  u|Mitanding  comnutnity  because  they've 
made  It  that  way  themaelves. 


Rtiolution  of  Gtncral  Aiitmbly  of  tht 
State  of  Rhode  Iiland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  SHODI  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  house  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  on  January  9,  1947: 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Italian  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  with  relation  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Honorable  Alcide  de  Oas- 
perl.  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
Italy.  In  this  country  and  the  need  of 
financial  and  economic  help  for  Italy  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Alclde  de  Gasperl, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  has 
arrived  in  this  country  as  a  guest  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  discuss  financial  and  economic 
help  from  ths  Government  of  ths  United 
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States  of  America,  neeesearyi  tor  the  reblcth 
of  his  couctry  aod  to  aUevlate  the  Utter  suf- 
fering of  his  people;  and 

Whareaa  tha  peopl*  of  Ualy  ace  imlted  to 
lu  by  long-staoAlaft  ttsa  of  frtaadship  and 
Italy  was  ous  sobalUgereat  In  the  waar  and 
Is  endaavorljag  to  rehabUitats  itself  In  a  new 
reglma  of  demociaoy;  and 

Whassaa  our  country  htta  fo«|ht  a  vlQto> 
rlous  war  ta  ssubllsl)  s  rula  of  Juaaias  aad 
fraadooA  among  tlie  peoples  of  tha  wartd  aad 
la  oe^ar  U)  win  tha  paaos  wa  have  to  assist 
tlM«  eountrlee  wkkoh  are  svfferutc  the  rav- 
sfM  of  tl\a  war.  and  which,  like  ttuly,  are 
aaMous  tu  Join  wah  us  «n  the  maintenanca 
aaA  defense  ot  wssesru  sWiUaattaa:  Mow, 
thMefors.  be  It 

JNeaived.  That  ths  Senators  and  ■apra* 
aentntivee  from  Miada  lalaad  in  tha  Con- 
greaa  of  the  United  MMsa  aMk  ths  Pt«atdett« 
of  the  United  Stittss  of  Afflanea  sea  hereby 
rsapectfuUy  requested  to  use  every  effort  at 
U\eir  command  to  extend  to  Italy  sU  poasibla 
Mpi  and  be  it  rui  ther 

JNentved.  rhut  duly  asrtlflsd  naplas  ot  this 
resolution  be  teansinittsd  by  tiM  naoivimi 
olarh  of  tha  houss  fraoi  Ahoda  klMe*  to  tha 

land  In  tha  Conirws  of  tha  United  dt^itas, 
to  the  Preaidnnt  of  the  United  Wimtea  of 
Anirricn  and  to  tha  tearelnrv  oi  dunte  of 
the  United  Atatea  lu  be  inituimMi.ad  Dy  him 
to  the  ItaliMii  Mahaaieiw  VkUi  •luiiaary 
aMl  PtaiUpaiaittkury, 


Mwifr  PVn  It  Cdktf  Top  hiue  in 


ISTXN8S0N  or  RBMASXa 

HCHf.W.SnKLmCOlI 

•»  NOW  TOOK 

IN  TNI  IIOVM  01*  R  IP  PepaiNT ATTVH 

Thursdmj,  fanuaru  16,  1947 

Mr,  COLI  of  Nt^  Yorfc,  Mr.  Bpwikfr, 
under  Imve  to  extend  my  renfiat  ka  in  the 
Rscois,  X  Include  the  fuHowlog  aitlrlu  by 
DavUl  Lawrence  eatlUed  "Uwwu  Plan  la 
CaU«4  Top  leaat  la  CaacMsa": 

MSMoaa  Ptaw  n  cscdid  top  nwtn  m  cnw- 
owawa  nttrr  '\om.o  pavob  cowaouoATioif  if 
DSTMta  wasa  staob  cttita 

(By  Elavld  LawBsnce) 

Ths  most  didleuit  prablcni  to  soma  before 

the   new   Coagrsss   la  thw  "merffs:      of   tha 

-  would  prater  that  the 
Army.  Navy,  aod  atr  Forces  get  together  on 
a  plaa  and  saae  the  lagldattasa  much 
perplexity. 

Some  efforts  to  obtain  an  agreennnt  have 
been  made  Informally  between  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  Progress  has  been  mode, 
bat  ill  feeitn^  has  been  fostered  by  the  un- 
wlUingneaa  at  Army  aiic  Aincy  Air  Forces  ofll- 
cers  to  obey  the  reqtwst  '^f  Preeidisnt  Truman 
that  the  aubject  be  not  aired  in  public. 

Navy  aAceBs  arc  represented  aa  feeHng  that 
they  axe  "gafgcd"  wtalle  the  spokesmen  of 
the  other  servteaa  are  not  restrietad.  Only 
last  weA  a  ptaadnmat  ahr  ofllccr  made  a 
speech  crltlcialng  by  Innuendo  anothar 
branch  of  the  service  and  arguing  In  favor 
of  the  "merger"  plan  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment viewpoint. 

No  "BMBgar"  plan  adopted  by  Congress  is 
lotBg  to  be  eflacttee.  and  tha  natlanal  da» 
fanse  of  the  United  States  is  folag  to  suilar 
If  representatives  of  one  armed  service  seek 
to  take  advantaia  of  aaothar.    The  spirit 


will  not  be  one  of  cooperaaton.  hat  ""nrten^ 
Iriotlon. 

With  tha  public  demand  for  tea  redusttos 
and  the  cutting  of  Government  eapenaea,  it 
la  natural  thae  men  Ui  tha  aroBsd  services 
should  be  apprehensive  ahout  what  wUl  ba 
done  to  tha  nattoaal-dafanaa  buffet.  But  it 
la  more  Chaa  ever  nssassary  that  Intaiaarvlaa 
eonfltcts  shouid  not  loesrn  tha  settling  of 
ths  budget. 

ALL  BBRVTCaa  PAVOa  MWMM 

Ths  prsssnt  situation  about  ths  whole 
problem  ti  that  the  ITavy,  Arnjy,  and  Alt 
Purees  nil  fuvor  a  merger.  The  Niivy  haa 
been  reluctant  to  ugree  to  nny  plan  that  did 
not  delineate  functions  clonrly,  but  the  Navy 
doe.  favor  a  merger  plan  and  has  oirered 
several. 

While  tha  Navy  favors  the  merger  Idea  in 
principle.  It  hua  vkiintcd  to  know  how  the 
prlnolple  would  be  applied  in  a  concrete  way. 
Last  June  President  Trumsn  mudc  about  ths 
best  outline  of  a  mergsr  plan  that  haa  bovn 
suggested,  but  with  two  major  tnUtnKea  in  it. 

Que  related  to  the  ouuaotldMiUm  of  all 
services  m  a  aluule  dsporitnent.  Thla  has 
been  mois  or  Isaa  superssded  by  a  trend  tu> 
ward  three  aeparats  deparimanu  fur  Army. 
Air  Purees,  and  Navy,  reapectlvely,  tut  "Mth 
an  OAce  of  laorvtary  of  Defeuss,  which  It  le 
hoped  would  never  reach  the  propurtums  of 
a  big  department, 

There  Is  a  vuai  dlffereutie  between  an  ulDae 
or  kureau  and  an  overman  depurimsni.  Ths 
President  didit't  gu  mtu  deuil,  but  it  he 
meaal  that  ths  rteoretary  ut  Defansa  would 
be  In  the  Oabiaet  and  wuutd  oouidinais  lbs 
three  dapsitmsuls  the  Idea  wiuld  tall  uu 
rsoeplivp  iiriiunil  tvitPially, 

Allot  Usi  tnlslAiie  relaleU  to  the  qUMllun  nl 
alrpitaisa  fur  use  of  the  Na^y  U)  (MtnuecUoh 
wan  auilaubmacUie  wai^ra^t  aitd  isconuate* 
saaee  genarally  Tba  Prasideui's  Istiar  wee 
nut  siaar,  The  Army  KUt  I'omss  bave  beah 
ssekiitg  to  get  eon  trot  uf  aU  airplanes,  but 
the  Navy  fuihs  feel  thai  the  leaaoua  of  ths 
Inat  WM  tsught  runcluslvely  ihitt  air  pUola 
trained  la  wurb  wlUi  aad  under  tlui  juets* 
diatlon  of  ship  eummaodars  Ut  a  Oaei  upsra- 
Uou  si-s  better  than  thuss  who  work  inda* 
peudantly  from  laud  bases  uuder  Artay 
ausplosa. 


STsnei 


ON  saa  powgg 


The  point  Is  vital  tn  fhe  future  dvfenss 
of  a  nation  like  the  United  Statea,  which  has 
to  depend  on  sea  power,  snd  It  is  surprising 
thst  the  Army  Air  Forces  hsve  not  conceded 
thla. 

under  most  of  the  merger  plans  proposed 
the  Army  Air  Forces  wotild  have  a  coordinate 
part  with  the  other  services  and  would,  of 
course,  be  preponderantly  concerned  with  air 
operations.  Ground  armies  and  amphibioua 
operations  would  have  their  own  tactical  air 
forces,  as  was  so  effectively  demonstrated  in 
the  Pacific  war. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  made  a  wonderful 
record  In  strategic  bombing  and  in  air  oper- 
ations generally  and  have  earned  their  right 
to  be  considered  a  coordinate  department. 
But  to  demolish  the  Navy's  own  trained  air 
force  or  to  try  to  aboUsh  the  Marine  Corps 
by  merging  it  with  the  Army  would  weaken 
the  defentw  of  the  United  States  by  deprivuig 
this  country  of  certain  speciali2ed  opera- 
tions that  should  remain  under  the  Navy  be- 
cause they  are  primarily  connected  with  ship 
tactics. 

It  would  seem  that  the  controversy  over  the 
merger  has  hurt  the  prestige  of  all  the  armed 
services  somewhat  because  the  truth  is  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Ahr  Forces  did  a  better  Job 
of  coordinating  and  unification  In  the  war 
than  would  be  suspected  from  the  many  ea- 
treme  comments  to  the  cotrtrary  being  made 
In  an  eirart  to  gat  sppvoval  for  particular 
plans  of  conaoUdatioiu 


■araMMw  Tiwawe  li><5ecTC4bvy  ot  Sleilii- 


BTriNBlfJfr  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

mn.  HHINCT  R.  MAYBANK 

or  ftOX:TM  CAROLINA 

IN  TUC  8BNATI  OP  TUB  UNiTID 

FHArr.  Jnnncry  17  Htvislaiite  day  of 
Wednenday.  January  25>,  1947 

Mr.  MAYBANIC.  Mr.  I^Ntdanf .  I  a.Mt 
ttoanimou.N  coneent  to  hiivr  printed  in 
the  Appendfoi  of  tfw  Ricorv  edltortala 
apprnrinw  in  newspapers  fram  all  over 
the  United  Stitea  concr mine  the  rt^^lg- 
naUoB  u  SecMtacy  ef  8taU.  o£  a  diKiia- 
KuLnhed  South  Carolinian,  Hon.  Jtaiaa  F. 
Byraea 

There  iMtat  Mokleettoa,  Uh  iJMuetale 
weve  eriere#  toke  prlatefll  \n  the  RirMiDt 
aa  toNowa: 

I  Prom  ths  PhilNdslphla  (Pa.)  Baeord  of 
January  0.  1M7| 

•OBe*a«.  jeeeaar  svaNaa^  Mowae.  anaa 
MAaaMAka 

or  all  tha  Amariean  stataamen  who  nnva 
aapted  Ihetr  eounwy  aa  Harratary  of  etate, 
fiHim  Washiageon'e  day  to  Tniman'a  net  one 
baa  ever  beea  NMad  wMh  aa  aiwif  preeeinf 

Srnblems  In  roralgn  relattona  as  haa  jemea 
,  ■penes, 

Ne  haa  served  only  a  trifle  mure  Mnm  a 
yenr  and  a  half  Yet  Wtlllam  H,  leward.  la 
kit  eight  tut  btuant  yean  taier  UMola  aMi 
Johnann,  never  hasi  en  many  tmubletl  apota 
in  the  world  t4t  watch  aa  liaa  Bvrnea  In  less 
than  a  fourth  of  iewardl  tenure, 

NMery  baa  itlaead  He  ward  bitli  among  tnir 
■wee  feretgn  minietcrs  Ne  ranbs  wtth 
Jateeaon^  Jay  Watostar,  Camoun,  Mam*) 
Root,  sad  ffufhee 

We  balleva  tHat  If  hietttriana  are  AafI  ta 
wnta  of  thasAaaUe  age,  the  natna  af/jIraniT 
■yrnea  will  he  m  tfee  eanie  eaeegory  w(«h  hla 
imtaeetoua  pradaeeeeera 

b  la  a  BDieei  af  eegret  that  Jinsmy  Bymea 
had  to  resign  at  IMactMtea4  momene.  Hana- 
haw,  alt  Aaasflaaaa  fwaa  the  taat  dvftwv  and 
the  tuatmrf  waefear  ta  tha  Pteeeient 
had  a  oataa  eoaadaaaa  that  wt«h 
■irmes  sttoag  aaeaaa  fl»  tabla  rraai 
aaa  Bavin  thac  AmetHsaa  taeeraai 

into  taut  taegoe  warM  inaaeests  la 
a  way  as  to  pcasama  tatwrmttwraUi  paaca 
SB  wad  aa  to>  antntata.  Auaanean  honor. 

Hbt  that  Wfmm  le  s  eautlows  man.  fBe  la 
oftan  a  bold  tnaa.  Never  an  laolatiaalae,  ba 
has  WDdsrstooa  that  coaparaeiaa  ot  ttie 
Vniaad  States  wVOt  sU  the  rest  tt  t 
la  ttia  ftBst  eaaanttBl  to  savteg  all 
from  another  world  holocaust. 

Boa  tkat  wsw  jaat  a  hsglaniiii.    Ha  had  to 

totighest  diploraacs  who  evsr  eat  la  a  conf  er> 
ease  roam. 

He  has  dona-  so   much   betttf   thao   any 
etlxsr  rccaaa  dlpinmat  who  haa  hean 
aoch  a  iliMiigl  role  that  these  ts 
perison. 

He  steps  oot  davlng  a  hill  In  tha 
maaing.  Tha  miner  treaXiw  have  paactlcaUy 
been  drawn.  Tha  aajor  treaaiaB — with  Ger- 
many and  Austria — are  yet  to  eoau.  Wottld 
that  Jimmy  Byrnes  might  feel  that  his  health 
could  permit  him  to  go  on  to  the  greater  testa 
ahead. 

President  Truman  has  made  a  good  choice 
to  fill  Searatayy  Syraas'  shosa.  Oan.  George 
C.  MsrriiaU  has  a  lar  greater  experlanaa  in 
foreign  ralaUaaa  than  BBrniM  had  when  ha 
tha  Gouaery'a  flest  aalalstar. 
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Hla  polldw.  without  *  doubt,  will  be 
Tniman -Byrnes  policies. 

Throughout  all  the  war  years  it  was 
eral  Marshall  who  made  American  military 
policy  fit  Into  th::  complicated  picture 
war  that  was  fought  on  three  continents 
on  the  Islands  ot  the  seven  seas.     He  and 
United  8utes  Army  were  dominant 
the  forces  of  all  the  Allied  Powers  In 

Since  the  war  be  has  taken  the  Chini 
signment.  a  much  tougher  job  in  a  smbuer 
sphere  than  Byrnes  had.     No.  George 
shall  didn't  bring  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
Chinese    Communists   together.     Is 
himtan  being  on  earth  who  could? 

Just  as  Jimmy  Byrnes  refused  to  let 
career  men  of  the  State  Department 
life  for  him.  so  we  believe  will  George  Makhall 
quickly    teach     the    traditional    spats-^nd- 
striped -pants  boys  that  he  Is  going  to  ru 
State  Department,  with  their  help  and  n()t 
their  sufferance. 

Nearly    every    time    the   chips    have 
down,  the  ynited  States  has  come  up 
a  leadership  that  sometimes  seemed  to 
terlaltze  out  of  nowhere.     We  had  a 
Ington  in  our  Revolution,  a  Jackson  wheh 
first  industrial  economic  pains  hit  us.  a 
coin  for  the  Civil  War.  a  Roosevelt  to 
great  depression  and  win  World  War 

We  seem  to  have  been  a  fortunate  Nation 
^  M  well  as  a  great  one.     We  were  lucky 
a  Byrnes  when  our  State  Departmeni 
saturated    with    second-raters    at 
Roosevelt's  death  and  he  was  no  longer 
to  hin  it. 

We're    fortunate    now   to   have    a    George 
Marshall. 
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(From  the  Philadelphia    (Pa.) 
January  8.  1947 1 


Bullet  n   of 


A    CKZAT    SZCaRABT    GOES 


It  is  on  the  record  in  corre«pondenc< 
closed   at   the   White   House   that 
Byrnes  had  since  last  April  been  doir 
exacting  work  at  Washington.  Parts.  an( 
York  in  flat  dlsregsxd  of  medical  couns€  1 
adds  to  the  American  people's  apprecfati 
of  the  great  services  Mr.  Byrnes  has 
to  know  that  it  was  at  the  risk  of  a 
break-down  that  he  laborad  day  and 
to  perform  his  exacting  task. 

Senator  VAMosMBxac's  tribute  to  the 
tag  head  of  the  State  DcfMrtmcnt, 
tliat  he  has  been  an  able,  courageotia. 
Secretary  in  the  best  American  tradltiot 
ezpreoaes  what  the  country  feels.     Our 
tions   with    Russia   today  show,  despl 
malnlng  stresses  and  tensions,  an 
ment.  compared  with  conditions  last 
that  would   have  seemed  almost 
at  many  times  In  the  Intervening 

Mr.  Byrnes'  policy  of  mixing  friendltni 
with  flnnnesa.  of  making  no  conoesdo  is 
essential   principles,    has    amply 
Itself. 

The  country  has  assurance  that  the 
dent  intends  that  the  same  policy  sh|ill 
adhered  to  throughout  the  coming 
Of   the   ability,  courage,   and   sound 
Icanl&m  of  General  Marshall,  who  wll 
over,  there  can  be  no  question.     In 
lection  of  a  head  of  the  State 
this  time  the  fact  that  the  man  chosen 
stand  first  In  line  of  succession  to  the 
dency  could  iiot  be  Ignored.     There 
no  fear  that  General  Marshall  will  not 
tire    up    to   any   responsibilities    the 
holds  in  store  for  him. 


tie 
Departm(  nt 


(Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.>   Evening  £|un  of 
January  8.  1947 1 

MASSBALL  SUCCIXDS  BTUnS 

Secretary  Byrnes'  decision  to  retire 
the  third  change  in  the  leadership 
State  Department  since  the  1944  elections 
First.  Mr.  Htill  stepped  out  because  }f  his 
health.     His  successor,   Mr.  Stettinlii.  re- 
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signed  In  July  1945.  And  now  Mr.  Byrnes, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Stettlnius.  himself  gives 
way  on  the  advice  of  his  physicians  to  Gen- 
eral Marshall. 

The  retiring  Secretary  leaves  behind  him 
a  record  of  growth  and  achievement.    Pres- 
ident Truman  had  given  him  a  wider  discre- 
tion than  President  Roosevelt  had  allowed  to 
either  Mr.  Hull  or  Mr.  Stettlnius.    Coming  to 
the  office  without  experience  in  international 
negotiation  and  with  no  great  background  in 
world   affairs.  Mr.  B3rmes  has  developed   In 
the  way  an  able  man  conscious  of  great  re- 
sponsibilities might  be  expected  to  develop. 
Be  has  shown  great  patience  and  tact  as  a 
negotiator   and   has    acquired    an   extensive 
knowledge  of  the  field  in  which  he  operated. 
He  has  not  always  carried  his  point.    What 
negotiator  could  expect  to  do  that?    But  he 
has  managed  to  round  out  the  work  of  peace- 
making with  the  German  satellite  states,  and 
has  at  the  same  time  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  larger  settlement  with  Germany.    It 
is  unfortunate  that  his  resignation  deprives 
us  of  the  experience  he  has  gained  in  a  year 
and  a  half  of  almost  continuous  negotiation. 
Any  successor  mtist  of  necessity  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  acquiring  what  Mr.  Byrnes  has 
acquired.     But  if  Mr.  Byrnes  had  to  resign, 
General  Marshall  Is,  of  all  possible  successors, 
the    one    likely    to    suffer    least    from    this 
handicap. 

As  chief  of  staff  during  the  war.  General 
Marshall  was  in  on  all  the  conferences  of 
the  Big  Three.  He  has  t>een  in  the  field  as 
an  executant  of  foreign  policy  for  more  than 
a  year  in  China.  His  work  In  China  has  not 
been  crowned  with  the  success  he  sought, 
but  who  can  doubt  its  competence?  Cer- 
tainly he  had  unusual  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving Russian  policy  while  be  was  in  the 
Par  East,  and  it  will  be  with  Russia  that 
he  will  have  to  conduct  most  of  the  nego- 
tiations concerning  the  German  and  Austrian 
treaties,  which  will  constitute  his  first  as- 
signment as  Secretary  of  State.  As  for  the 
British,  he  was  in  intimate  touch  with  them 
throughout  his  tenure  as  chief  of  staff. 

There  is  one  further  point  at  which  Gen- 
eral Marshall  promises  to  measiire  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  his  predecessor.  Because  of 
his  long  s«^lce  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
Mr.  Byrnes  was  as  well  equipped  as  Secretary 
Hull  had  been  to  deal  with  congressional 
commiittees  on  foreign  policy.  His  ability 
to  work  with  Senators  Cownallt  and  Van- 
DENBOG  was  one  of  the  elements  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  bipartisan  approach  to  foreign 
policy.  General  Marshall  also  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  congressional  leaders.  This 
was  demonstrated  repeatedly  during  the  war. 
Now.  as  he  takes  over  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, his  congressional  support  will  lend 
great  promise  to  his  work  as  a  negotiator 
and  as  a  prime  figure  in  the  bipartisan  policy, 
the  continuance  of  which  is  essential. 

General  Marshall  is.  to  be  sure,  an  Army 
man.  and  Army  men  are  not  always  accept- 
able in  civilian  offices.  This  reservation  is 
less  important  in  his  case,  however,  than  it 
would  be  with  most  generals.  He  has  al- 
ways been  the  military  statesman  rather  than 
the  glamorous  man  in  uniform.  He  has  com- 
manded confidence  not  because  he  was  a 
romantic  figure,  but  because  of  his  solid 
abilities.  It  is  these  solid  abilities  which 
have  brought  about  his  appointment  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Byrnes,  Just  as  they  occasioned  his 
appointment  to  the  China  mission. 

In  a  word,  the  departure  of  Mr.  Byrnes  Is 
regrettable,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  one  good  man  has  been  replaced 
by  another. 

IPrtHn   the   Los   Angeles    (Calif.)    Times   of 
January  8,  1947]  { 

BTBKXS  OtTT,  MABSHAIX  IN 

Although  Secretary  of  State  James  P. 
Byrnes'  successor  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Americans,  the  resignation  of 


the  man  who  with  patience  and  firmness 
stopped  the  expansion  of  Russia  will  cause 
regret,  even  dismay,  in  the  United  States 
and  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  are  freer 
and  easier  because  of  his  labors. 

When  Mr.  Byrnes,  a  United  States  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice, an  "assistant  President."  and  then  a 
Secretary  of  State,  took  the  last  office,  there 
were  some  misgivings.  It  was  recalled  that 
when  he  was  In  the  Senate  his  eminence  was 
attributed  to  his  flair  for  compromlsie;  he  was 
called  a  fixer.  After  he  returned  from  Mos- 
cow in  December  1945,  the  misgivings  grew. 
He  had  talked  to  Stalin,  but  it  seemed  that 
his  talent  as  a  senatorial  compromiser  failed 
him  at  the  Kremlin.  The  Russians  were 
unlike  United  States  Senators;  they  thought 
a  concession  was  a  sign  of  weakness.  But 
Mr.  Byrnes  learned  quickly. 

At  the  first  United  Nations  meeting  in 
London  in  January  1948.  he  was  bewildered 
by  the  Russian  double  cross.  Molotov  was 
very  rough.  Conciliation  and  appeasement 
did  not  work  with  the  Russians  any  better 
than  they  had  worked  with  the  Nazis.  So 
Mr.  Byrnes  and  Senator  Vakoenbxbc  got  to- 
gether and  wedded  patience  with  firmness. 
Assured  of  bipartisan  support  through  the 
prestige  of  Senator  Vandenbebg,  Mr.  B3rmes 
started  to  get  things  done. 

He  engineered  the  21 -nation  peace  confer- 
ence in  Pans  and  skillfully  used  it  as  a 
sounding  board  to  answer  the  Russian  propa- 
ganda. And  he  gained  great  prestige  by 
insisting,  over  the  objections  of  Molotov  and 
his  entourage,  that  the  smaller  nations  be 
heard.  He  could  be  as  sharp  as  Molotov 
and  as  stubborn.  His  stock  began  to  climb. 
When  he  wrote  the  note  to  Tito  after  the 
Yugoslavs  shot  down  the  American  fiyers. 
the  opposition  knew  that  the  United  States 
was  not  in  a  dilettante  mood  on  European 
affairs. 

Then  Mr.  Byrnes  made  his  great  speech  at 
Stuttgart  on  the  unification  of  Germany,  and 
that  is  likely  to  become  known  as  the  most 
notable  document  of  the  reconstruction  era. 
By  this  time  Mr.  Byrnes  had  thoroughly 
convinced  the  men  of  the  Kremlin  that  an 
American  concession  had  not  been  a  sign  of 
weakness.  The  Russians  backed  down.  As 
Mr  Byrnes  finished  his  year  of  1948  he  could 
take  satisfaction  in  his  accomplishments: 
he  had  saved  Trieste  from  Tito's  Reds  and 
kept  a  Russian  squadron  out  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  he  had  reduced  the  pressure  on  the  Dar- 
danelles; he  had  aborted  the  Russian  attempt 
to  set  up  a  satelite  state  in  Aaerbaljan;  he 
had  won  a  Russian  agreement  to  discuss 
peace  treaties  with  Germany  and  Austria;  he 
had  wangled  the  American  disarmament  res- 
olution through  the  UN  Assembly  in  New 
York.  As  he  resigned  he  left  the  peace 
treaties  with  the  five  German  satellites  ready 
for  signature  by  his  successor. 

The  United  SUtes  had  never  had  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  who  did  so  much  for  his  coun- 
try In  so  little  time  when  time  was  short. 
And  the  world  had  rarely  seen  a  man  who  in 
a  year  raised  a  reputation  from  so  low  a 
point  to  one  so  high.  The  hopes  of  all  free- 
dom-loving Europeans  resided  in  him  as  they 
did  for  a  little  while  In  Woodrow  Wilson  27 
years  ago  And  the  regenerated  German 
Nation  of  the  future  may  bless  him. 

His  defect  as  a  Secretary  of  State  was  that 
he  was  really  not  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
all.  While  he  was  holding  th*^  Russians  at 
bay  in  person — enough  of  a  task  for  any 
man — he  could  not  guide  his  Department  in 
addressing  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  can  be  inferred  from  President  Tru- 
man's statement  on  foreign  affairs  in  his 
message  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Tru- 
man reviewed  those  things  that  had  been 
done  vis-&-vls  the  Russians,  but  made  no 
mention  of  what  should  be  done,  or  might  be 
done,  in  the  Near  East,  the  Middle  East,  the 
Far  East,  or  Latin  America. 
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It  Is  possible  that  the  new  Secretary  of 
State,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  will  mend 
these  gaps  In  our  foreign  policy.  His  expe- 
rience in  China,  whence  he  Is  now  returning, 
surely  has  made  him  aware  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  our  policy  in  that  quarter.  His  vale- 
dictory statement  on  Chinese  affairs,  calling 
down  a  plague  on  the  House  of  Kuomlntang 
and  the  House  of  Yenan,  ilso.  Indicates  that 
he  knows  what  is  needed. 

General  Marshall  failed  In  his  mission  to 
China,  but  his  was  an  honorable  failure  which 
redounc'ed  to  his  credit.  The  Chinese  fac- 
tions which  he  could  not  reconcile  recognized 
that  he  was  a  great  man  while  they  rebuffed 
him. 

As  the  wartime  Chief  of  Staff  he  earned  a 
world-wide  reputation.  Presi.leut  Tnmian 
called  him  the  greatest  military  man  this 
country  has  ever  produced,  and  a  great  many 
of  Mr.  Triunan's  fellow  Americans  may  agree 
with  him.  His  labors  as  Chief  of  Staff  fit 
him  admirably  for  the  task  of  pulling  the 
State  Department  together,  for  he  has  a  pre- 
eminent gift  for  organization.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  spend  as  much  time  in  tiie 
field  as  Mr.  Byrnes  did,  although  he  certainly 
will  go  to  Moscow  in  March  in  Mr.  Byrnes' 
place.  That  wUl  be  a  metdng  of  foreign  min- 
isters, r-nd  It  would  be  taken  111.  especially  in 
the  Kren^lin,  If  the  American  Foreign  iin- 
i£t«r  sent  a  deputy. 

It  would  be  culigbteiiing  to  know  the 
thoughts  in  Moscow  as  the  news  is  received 
of  the  American  change.  The  Rui^sians  know 
the  temper  of  General  Marshall  after  watch- 
Lag  near  at  hand  his  adventure  in  China. 
They  may  wonder  If  there  is  any  significance 
in  the  appointment  of  the  greatest  military 
man  this  country  ha^  ever  produced  as  the 
Secretar*  of  State. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  of  January 
9.  19471 

WELL    DONE,     UB.    BTBNS3I 

James  F.  Byrnes  retires  from  office  assured 
of  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

He  has  been  a  great  Secretary  of  State,  as 
history  unquestionably  vdll  record.  He  won 
that  distinction  in  a  servjce  of  only  !8 
months,  but  these  were  18  difficult  months 
la  which  a  great  war  ended  and  an  American 
foreign  policy  had  to  be  devised  and  )riented 
to  the  developing,  and  in  large  measure 
unexpected,  conditions  of  the  peace. 

The  chief  new  condition  he  had  to  face 
was  the  revelation  by  events  of  an  iwex- 
pected  ambition  and  aggressiveness  in  the 
postwar  diplomacy  of  Russia. 

The  policy  of  firnmess  and  patience,  with 
which  he  met  that  problem.  Is  itself  hardly 
more  than  a  year  old.  The  Stuttgart  speecn. 
In  which  Byrnes  told  the  world  that  this 
country  was  In  Germany  for  as  long  as  the 
necessities  of  achieving  peace  and  democracy 
in  Europe  might  require,  was  delivered  last 
Scptsmber. 

But  in  the  intervening  period  the  policy 
thus  launched  had  achieved  a  diplomatic 
equilibrium  with  Russia,  which,  at  this  writ- 
ing, appears  to  hold  more  promise  of  lasting 
world  peace  than  had  been  visible  at  any 
time  since  the  war  ended. 

This  policy  was  largely  the  personal  work 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  President,  of 
course,  was  ultimately  responsible,  but  wise- 
ly conceded  the  Initiative  to  Byrnes,  who.  In 
turn,  had  the  wisdom  to  welcome  grateftilly 
the  able  collaboration  of  Senator  Vandenbcbc. 

No  small  part,  indeed,  of  Byrnes'  service  to 
the  Nation  has  been  his  contribution,  with 
Vandeneebc,  to  the  achievement  of  an  un- 
precedented bipartisanship  In  the  originat- 
ing and  carrying  out  of  foreign  policy. 

The  country  has  been  fortunate  to  have 
had  available  to  head  the  Department  of 
State  during  these  crucial  18  months  a  man 
of  Byrnes'  special  qualifications.    He  was  new 


to  diplomacy,  ss  most  Americans  must  be  who 
assume  this  post,  but  he  learned  fast  and 
proved  to  have  the  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship. He  has  been  both  an  able  negotiator 
and  a  leader,  able  to  mobilize  popular  support 
behind  his  policies. 

He  matched  ability  with  devotion.  During 
the  past  6  months  he  has  continued  with  his 
arduous  duties  under  his  doctor's  warning 
that  only  rest  might  save  hla  life.  He  per- 
sisted until,  with  the  stage  set'for  the  Ger- 
man treaty  negotiations,  he  felt  he  might 
turn  over  the  responsibility  to  a  successor. 

Well  done,  Jimmy  Bj-rnes. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Daily  News  of 

January  8,  1947) 

one  great  man  roixows  anotheb  as  secetart 

or  STATE 

One  great  American  succeeds  another  as 
Secretary  of  State. 

James  F.  Byrnes,  who  resigned,  has  earned 
his  title  to  greatness,  in  that  office.  Under 
most  difficult  circumstances,  after  an  un- 
certain beginring.  he  finally  hammered  out 
an  American  foreign  policy  that  the  world 
recognizes  and  respects.  His  own  people  sup- 
port this  policy  almost  unanimously. 

This  achievement  overshadows  all  of 
Byrnes'  previous  career  as  Senator.  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  and  "war  mobiliaer." 

President  Rocfevelt  bad  made  ."yrnes  task 
extremely  difficult.  almost  impossible. 
Roosevelt  had  been  his  own  State  Depjut- 
ment.  He  had  run  the  war  with  little 
thought  as  to  the  diplomatic  problems  *hat 
would  follow  victory.  He  shaped  our  fighting 
strategy  with  no  consideration  as  to  its  effect 
on  the  bases  of  power  and  influence  in  the 
postwar  world. 

Believing  It  would  hasten  victory,  he  al- 
lowed Stalin  to  dictate  where  we  should 
fight  and  where  re  should  uot.  Stalin,  how- 
ever, considered  every  move  in  relation  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  thr  Soviet  Empire 
and  the  extension  of  its  influence. 

Though  this  policy  had  been  intended  to 
speed  the  end  of  fighting,  at  the  end  In 
Europe  it  delayed  peace.  We  halted  our 
advance  and  sat  on  our  weapons  while  we 
waited  for  Stalin  to  complete  his  promised 
conqueFts. 

When  Byrnes  became  Secretary  of  State, 
he  confronted  the  physical  results  of  this 
policy.  Neither  he  nor  any  other  living  man 
knew  all  that  had  gone  on  in  Roosevelt's 
mind.  He  could  not  know  for  certain  what 
had  transpired  in  Roosevelt's  conversations 
with  Churchill.  Stalin,  and  lesser  heads  of 
states,  including  the  Arabian.  The  Depart- 
ment did  not  have  the  records.  Pe.  aps 
Roosevelt  believed  the  United  Nations  could 
rectify  all  frontiers,  including  the  Russian; 
cou!d  safeguard  democracy  even  on  the  soil 
occupied  by  the  Red  dictator's  armies. 

Byrnes  confronted  the  fact  of  a  vast  in- 
crease In  the  territory,  power,  and  Influence 
of  the  Communist  dictatorship  both  In 
Europe  and  Asia,  threatening  the  vestiges  of 
democracy,  capitalism,  and  liberty  on  both 
continents. 

It  was  not  possible  for  peaceful  diplomacy 
to  roll  back  the  Communist  conquests.  But 
when  the  Russians  resumed  the  march,  press- 
ing forward  on  many  fronts.  Byrnes  «leter- 
mlned  to  bring  them  to  a  halt.  He  made  a 
stand  on  the  goal  line  of  western  civilization 
and  the  line  held. 

In  the  midst  of  this  effort,  he  was  cruelly 
betrayed  by  treachery  in  the  Cabinet,  treach- 
ery that  President  Trvunan  appeared  mo- 
mentarily to  approve.  When  Truman  re- 
canted his  approval  of  Henry  Wallace's  stab 
In  the  back.  Byrnes  loyally  continued  his 
labors  for  the  President  who  had  been  dis- 
loyal to  him. 

Byrnes  was  already  tired  from  the  struggle, 
and  the  manifest  ingratitude  and  stupidity 


of  his  Chief  must  have  made  the  burden 
heavier  than  ever. 

Though  his  resignation  had  t>een  the  sub* 
Ject  of  much  speculation.  It  came  finally  ss 
a  surprise. 

General  Marshall  has  won  acclaim  as  one 
of  the  great  men  of  his  age  through  his 
conduct  of  the  war.  As  United  States  Chief 
of  Staff,  he  really  exercised  the  chief  In- 
fluence on  both  American  and  British  strat- 
egy. There  is  an  element  of  Irony  In  the 
fact  that  he  must  now  assume  responsibility 
for  the  diplomatic  problems  that  resulted  in 
part  from  the  plans  he  fostered  and  ap- 
proved. 

While  Roosevelt  was  acting  as  his  own  for- 
eign minister,  high  military  commanders  had 
more  to  do  with  the  foreign  relations  that 
really  counted  than  did  the  civilians  In  the 
State  Department.  Men  like  Mars-hall,  Elsen- 
hower. MacArthur.  Walter  Bedell  Smith 
learned  the  business  of  diplomacy  through 
practice. 

The  State  Department,  none  too  rich  in 
talent,  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop leadership  from  its  own  ranks.  The 
morale  of  subordinates  has  been  undermined 
by  rapid  changes  In  the  leadership  of  the 
Department.  Marshall  will  be  the  fourth  Sec- 
retary to  serve  In  a  little  more  than  2  years. 

Recently  he  has  been  struggling  with  the 
most  difficult  task  of  all— the  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  Chinese  natlonalisU  with  the 
Communist  revolutionaries.  He  has  not  suc- 
ceeded, for  reasons  he  stated  yesterday  with 
eloquent  candor.  Yet  this  lack  of  success— 
under  the  circumstances  It  does  not  deaenre 
the  name  of  failure — has  not  diminished  his 
prestige. 

Bernard  Baruch  has  just  resigned  the  post 
from  which  be  directed  the  Nation's  policy 
regarding  control  of  atomic  weapons.  There 
is  risk  that  his  resignation,  coupled  with 
Byrnes',  may  be  interpreted  abro£d  as  a  weak- 
enmg  of  American  support  for  the  AaMTletn 
policy.  If  6u.  we  believe  the  Interpretation 
will  prove  false. 

We  regret  the  departure  d  both  men.  But 
we  rejoice  that  so  wise,  unselflsh,  and  pa- 
triotic a  man  as  General  Marshall  Is  available 
to  head  tlie  State  Department. 

In  one  respect  his  recent  experience  may 
strengthen  our  position.  He  will  certainly 
give  to  Asiatic  affairs  their  due  share  of 
Importance.  Byrnes  had  been  deeply,  and 
necessarily,  mvolved  almost  entirely  in  Eu- 
ropean problems.  This  msy  account  In  part 
for  the  flabbiness  of  our  behavior  over  the 
Incident  at  Dairen. 

With  no  Vice  President  In  office,  ItarshaU 
would  succeed  to  the  Presidency  If  the  Presi- 
dent died.  He  is  big  enough  for  the  Job. 
Politicians  will  begin  to  think  of  him  as  an 
elective  successor  to  the  Presidency  if  Tru- 
man decides  not  to  run  again. 

We  do  not  believe  political  ambition 
prompted  him  to  accept  the  post.  He  is 
66  years  old.  He.  too.  Is  a  man  tired  from 
heroic  labors  for  his  coxmtry. 

The  Nation  is  grateful  to  him  for  the  serv- 
ices he  already  has  performed  and  equally 
grateful  to  him  for  accepting  the  new  call  to 
duty. 


Ditpiaceil  Jews  in  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKEOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATCS 

Wednesday,  January  IS.  19i7 

Mr.    MORBE.    Mr.    President,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Appendix  oX  the  Record  a  very  inf or  na 
tive  address  delivered  by  Rabbi  Phili  j 
Bernstein,  adviser  to  Gens.  Joseph 
McNarney  and  Mark  Clark,  in  New 
City  on  October  1.  1946. 

I  have  an  estimate  from  the  Pijblic 
Printer  which  indicates  that  the 
printing  the  address  will  be  $270 
withstanding  the  estimated  cost.  I 
gard  the  address  to  be  so  worth  whil 
to  justify  the  expense,  and  I  make 
request  for  its  printing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RsdoRO, 
as  follows: 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  express  apprccis  tlon 
to  my  predecessor,  Judge  Simon  H.  Rlf  ind. 
who  left  a  heritage  of  respect  and  sound  all- 
eles which  have  made  my  task  much  less  llffl- 
cult  than  It  might  have  been.  In  some  ^  rays, 
the  problems  have  changed  since  his  d:  par- 
tvire.  In  his  final  report,  he  stated  that  i  here 
were  a  hundred  thousand  Jewish  dlsp:  aced 
persons  in  Europ«.  Tonight  I  report  that 
there  are  over  200.000.  He  was  dealing  la  -gely 
with  the  men  and  women  recently  libei  ated 
from  German  concentration  campw.  1  oday 
the  majority  consists  of  recent  Infiltrees  'rom 
eastern  Europe.  However,  although  the  >asic 
problems  are  in  some  respects  different  and 
greater,  the  basic  policies  which  Judge  RLf- 
kind  help>ed  to  establish  should  be  an<  are 
the  same. 

The  solid  foundation  laid  by  him  has  i  aade 
It  easier  to  build  the  subsequent  supers'  ruc- 
ture  of  care. 

I  take  this  occasion  also  to  express  p  iblic 
appreciation  to  my  own  congregation.  Te  nple 
B'rith  Kodesh.  Rochester.  N.  Y..  for  its  ui  der- 
standing  cooperation  and  generosity.  ;  'or  4 
years  now  I  have  been  its  absentee  r  »bbl, 
most  of  that  time  directing  the  Jewish  i  elig- 
lous  program  for  the  armed  forces  and  nore 
recently  as  adviser  of  the  United  States  :om- 
nuinders  in  Germany  and  Austria.  And  now 
•gain  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
they  have  granted  me  a  further  leave  o  ab- 
sence to  carry  on  this  important  underta  ting. 
I  cannot  find  words  adequate  to  expre:  t  my 
gratitude  for  their  loyalty  and  on-going  lelp- 
fulnew. 

I  wish  to  pay  public  tribute  to  the  ilgh- 
level  United  States  governmental  autho  -ities 
who  have  had  some  direct  association  with 
my  responsibilities  in  Europe.  The  Pres  dent 
of  the  United  States,  the  Department  of  i  tate. 
and  the  Department  of  War.  have  stc  idlly 
maintained  a  sympathetic,  hun>anitarla  i  at- 
titude toward  the  Jewish  displaced  peisons. 
Under  their  direct  responsibility,  the  bo  'ders 
of  the  United  States  zone  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States  in  Austria  have  remi  ined 
open  to  those  of  our  people  fleeing  from  per- 
secution In  eastern  Europe.  Their  po  Icies 
have  been  humanely  and  effectively  Ir  iple- 
mented  by  the  commanding  generals  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNj  rney 
and  Gen  Mark  Clark  They  have  done  nore 
than  Implement  policies  from  Washln  ^ton. 
They  have  helped  to  fashion  such  poUci  es  as 
would  give  the  maximum  help  and  in  ipose 
the  minlmur-  hardship.  The  United  £  tatea 
governmental  authorities,  civilian  and  naill- 
tary  together,  have  In  my  opinion,  glvei  i  the 
world  the  outstanding  example  of  pra<  tical 
humanltarianL<;m  in  this  sorry  postwar  p<  riod. 

And  now  I  offer  both  an  expression  c  f  ap- 
preciation and  a  report  to  the  five  iiajor 
Jewish  organizations  who  were  orlg:  oally 
oonstilted  about  my  appointment  and  who 
are  recognised  as  having  the  princlpt  I  re- 
sponsibility in  matters  affecting  the  Ji  wish 
displaced  persons  in  Europe.  I  refer  t )  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  the  American 
Jewish  Conference,  the  American  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee,  the  Jewish  Agenc  y  lor 
Palestine,  and  the  World  .  Jewish  Con  ^ess. 
Before  I  left  for  Europe.  I  called  togeth4  r  the 
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heads  of  these  organizations  and  said,  "There 
will  be  occasions  when  I  will  need  the  help 
and  guidance  of  the  organized  Jewish  com- 
munity. There  may  be  times  when  I  will 
have  to  convey  information  and  counsel  to 
the  Jewish  community.  I  cannot  and  will 
not  deal  with  disparate  and  perhaps  conflict' 
Ing  groups  on  such  delicate  and  urgent  mat- 
ters. In  this,  at  least,  them  must  be  unity." 
It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  so  far  as  my  re- 
sponsibilities are  concerned,  there  has  been 
unbroken  working  unity  ever  since.  I  In- 
formed the  Secretaries  of  State  and  War  as 
well  as  the  theater  commanders  in  Etirope  of 
my  working  relationship  with  these  organiza- 
tions. They  agreed  that  ftUl  consultation 
and  cooperation  were  necessary  to  sustain  the 
morale  and  the  physical  well-being  cf  the 
Jewish  displaced  persons.  They  appreciate 
the  understanding,  the  assistance,  and  the 
functioning  unity  of  these  Jewish  organiza- 
tions and  trust  that  it  will  continue  at  least 
as  long  as  the  need  exists.  My  hope  goes  be- 
yond that  point.  I  trust  that  this  unified 
effort  Is  the  promise,  the  symbol,  and  the  pat- 
tern  of  a  united  Jewry  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  wish  to  report  also  an  Increasing  under- 
standing In  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  Jewish  community  with 
reference  to  the  displaced  persons  In  Europe. 
For  various  reasons,  for  which  It  would  serve 
no  good  purpose  to  recapitulate  at  this  time, 
there  was  a  period  of  criticism,  irritation,  and 
tension.  The  great  disappointment  of  the 
Jews  that  displaced  persons  were  still  in 
camps  in  Europe  somehow  seemed  to  channel 
Itself  against  those  who  were  taking  care  of 
them  and  who  also,  I  must  add  were  equally 
disappointed  that  their  charges  had  not  been 
resettled  elsewhere  In  any  event,  that  pe- 
riod has  passed.  Responsible  Jewry  knows 
now  how  indebted  Jews  are  to  the  United 
States  Army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
motion of  contracts  between  high  military 
authorities  and  responsible  Jewish  leader- 
ship has  increased  the  understanding,  the 
appreciation  and  the  dependence  of  the  mili- 
tary in  relation  to  these  Jewish  groups. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  relations  between 
the  military  and  the  Jewish  displaced  per- 
sons themselves.  I  wish  to  state.  In  the 
first  place,  that  the  basic  policies  of  USFET 
and  USPA  are  excellent.  Generals  McNarney 
and  Clark  continue  to  grant  haven  to  Jewish 
persecutees  They  continue  to  maintain  a 
dilferential  in  food,  housing,  and  care  favor- 
able to  the  victims  of  Nazi  persecution. 
They  grant  exemption  to  Jews  from  the 
pressure  applied  to  other  displaced  persons  to 
return  to  their  countries  of  origin ,  fully 
recognizing  the  Inhumanity  of  such  a  pro- 
gram for  OUT  people.  They  exclude  Jews  from 
all  "no  work,  no  eat"  proposals.  They  give 
every  possible  assistance  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  adequate  religious  life  among  the 
displaced  persons.  Despite  acute  food 
shortages  and  the  special  problems  of  sup- 
ply eatsed  by  the  shipping  strike,  they 
granted  extra  rations  to  the  Jews  for  the 
high  holidays.  In  a  communication  which 
has  Just  come  to  me  from  Frankfort.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Army  will  not  permit  the 
Jews  to  pay  for  the  publication  of  the  talmud 
In  Germany,  which  has  recently  been  ap- 
proved. We  felt  that  it  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate historic  gesture  and  an  eternal 
answer  to  Nazi  book-burning  to  have  the 
schass  published  by  the  displaced  persons  in 
Germany  and  were  ready  to  arrange  for  Its 
financing  out  of  Jewish  fimds.  USFET 
headquarters.  I  now  learn,  is  ready  to  make 
the  paper  and  printing  available  out  of  Its 
resources,  consistent  with  its  program  of 
providing  religious  materials  for  displaced 
persons. 

The  top  policies  are  excellent.  The  prob- 
lems arise  In  the  field.  The  displaced  persons 
are  not  8M:customed  to  American  military 
procedures  and  disciplines.  The  young 
American  GI  finds  it  dUBctilt  to  tindersund 


the  displaced  person.  His  way  of  thinking, 
his  t>ehavior  patterns  are  foreign  to  him.  As 
time  passes,  the  displaced  persons  become  In- 
creasingly burdensome  to  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  care.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  subtle,  unhealthy  German  Influence 
which  Is  probably  growing. 

To  counteract  the  effects  of  these  factors 
and  to  reduce  undesirable  tension  to  a  min- 
imum, we  have  undertaken  a  program  of  edu- 
cation and  interpretation.  I  prepared  an 
article  on  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  which 
appeared  in  three  Issues  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  Army  publication  read  by  the 
military  in  Germany  and  Austria.  It  was 
also  published  in  all  of  the  unit  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  was  distributed  by  the 
Information  and  Education  Branch  of 
USFET.  In  actual  effect,  therefore,  this  In- 
terpretation of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons 
was  brought  directly  to  the  attention  of  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  who  are  likely  to 
have  contact  with  them.  There  has  l>een  a 
similar  effort  to  Interpret  American  military 
policies  and  procedures  through  the  Jewish 
chaplains,  the  central  committee  of  liberated 
Jews,  and  the  Jewish  voluntary  agencies. 
For  example,  when  we  found  that  incidents 
were  developing  on  trains  carrying  large 
numbers  of  displaced  persons  from  Austria 
to  Germany  because  there  was  no  adequate 
liaison  between  American  personnel  who  Is- 
sued orders  in  English  and  the  displaced  per- 
sons who  failed  to  obey  them  In  Yiddish,  we 
arranged  for  Jewish  chaplains  to  accompany 
these  trains.  At  the  point  of  origin  they 
explained  American  military  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. They  related  the  contribution  the 
Army  Is  making  toward  the  saving  of  Pcrtlsh 
Jewry.  They  shared  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations of  the  people  on  Journeys  of  2  or 
3  days  in  boxcars,  and  then  stayed  In  new 
camps  for  a  day  or  two  to  help  In  the  process 
of  orientation. 

Our  staff  has  made  an  analysis  of  the  inci- 
dents that  have  occurred  since  January  1, 
1946.  and  on  the  basis  thereof  has  prepared 
a  list  of  "do's  and  don'ts"  for  the  Army  and 
for  the  displaced  persons,  pointing  out  con- 
cretely the  things  to  avoid  in  order  to  reduce 
and  perhaps  eliminate  unpleasant  incidents. 

One  cannot  generalize  at>out  the  total  rela- 
tionship of  GI  and  DP.  In  some  places  the 
Jews  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  the  imder- 
standlng  and  helpfulness  of  the  American 
military  in  their  area.  In  other  places  there 
is  much  criticism.  We  are  doing  what  we 
can  to  obviate  the  difficulties  and  are  receiv- 
ing the  fullest  cooperation  from  the  high- 
level  military  authorities. 

The  relatianehlp  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Germans  Is  paradoxical.  The  studies  made 
of  German  attitudes  Indicate  no  basic 
changes.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  prove  that 
the  Germans  regret  their  anti-Semitism. 
They  may  regret  the  effects  of  It  on  world 
opinion.  They  may  think  that  the  Nazis 
were  too  crude  In  their  techniques  of  perse- 
cution and  extermination.  Just  as  most  of 
them  seem  to  regret  only  that  Hitler  lost  the 
war.  not  that  he  started  it.  But  they  remain 
anti-Semitic. 

The  Jews  likewise  regard  the  Germans,  who 
despoiled  them  and  murdered  their  families, 
with  an  unforgiving  hatred. 

One  might  expect  this  combination  of  un- 
forgiving hatred  and  unregenerate  anti- 
Semitism  to  lead  to  grave  friction.  Actually, 
it  does  not.  In  many  camps  and  centers  the 
Jews  live  peaceably  side  by  side  with  the 
Germans.  Outbreaks  of  antagonism  between 
them  are  rare,  marginal  rather  than  general. 
They  may  seem  more  general  because  It  Is 
the  sensational  Isolated  Incident  which  Is 
featured  by  the  press,  whereas  the  dally,  quiet 
living  together  never  makes  the  headlines. 
However,  they  do  live  together  for  the  most 
part  In  an  unbroken  though  uneasy  peace. 
Some  Germans  are  employed  In  Jewish  camps 
even  as  vocational  Instructors.    In  a  recent 


Incident  in  a  camp  near  Munich  the  Jews 
actually  took  under  their  wing  the  German 
employees  of  the  camp,  rot  as  hostages,  as 
was  erroneously  reported  In  the  newspapers, 
but  for  their  protection  until  the  excitement 
was  calmed  down. 

Such  Incidents  as  have  occurred  were  due 
for  the  most  part  to  the  use  of  German  po- 
lice In  or  near  Jewish  camps.  Before  his 
departure.  Judge  Rifkind  asked  for  discon- 
tinuance of  such  practices  in  the  camps.  His 
recommendation  at  the  time  was  not  ap- 
proved because  of  the  reduction  of  American 
military  personnel.  However,  subsequent 
Incidents  and  continued  interpretation  have 
brought  about  the  elimination  of  German 
police  from  Jewish  camps.  They  have  not  as 
yet.  however,  brought  about  the  exclusion  of 
German  police  from  the  neighboring  areas 
of  Jewish  camps.  I  must  state  In  explana- 
tion of  the  Army's  reluctance  to  take  this  step 
that: 

(a)  There  are  not  enough  Amerlcsm  troops 
In  United  States  Zone  in  Germany  for  polic- 
ing purposes. 

(b)  Under  the  circumstances  and  because 
of  larger  policy,  the  Army  finds  it  desirable 
to  utilize  Germans  for  German  police  pur- 
poses. 

(c)  If  German  police  are  pursuing  actual 
or  alleged  law-breakers  on  a  German  road, 
their  task  would  be  made  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  by  the  establishment,  let  us  say, 
of  a  three-mile  limit  arovmd  Jewish  camps. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  recommended  that 
German  police  be  excluded  from  the  con- 
tiguous area  and  this  is  receiving  considera- 
tion from  the  appropriate  authorities. 

Much  could  be  said  about  the  internal 
conditions  among  the  displaced  Jews.  How- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  let  the 
following  brief  summary  suffice. 

In  the  first  place,  we  sought  to  build  up  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  dignity  and  stattis 
among  the  DP's.  This  took  shape  In  the 
official  recognition  by  General  McNarney  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  Liberated  Jews, 
Hitler  had  outlawed  Jewish  communities 
from  Europe  and  announced  that  he  had 
forever  destroyed  them.  The  American  Com- 
mander gave  historic  answer  by  granting 
legal  recognition  to  a  Jewish  community 
within  Germany  Itself.  Even  though,  as  we 
hope,  this  community  will  not  long  endure 
in  Germany,  as  a  ge.sture  and  as  a  symbol 
it  is  of  profound  significance.  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  present  with  me  at  the 
luncheon  that  General  McNarney  tendered 
in  the  Yankee  Doodle  Room  of  the  Ctislno 
in  Frankfort  to  the  officers  of  the  central 
committee.  These  Jews,  so  recently  freed 
from  concentration  camps,  still  bearing  upon 
their  arms  and  upon  their  souls  the  marks 
of  their  persecutors,  still  having  some  excuse 
because  of  their  experience  with  Nazis  in 
uniform  to  question  the  intentions  of  any- 
one In  uniform,  conducting  themselves  as 
equals,  with  dignity,  with  propriety  and  with 
self-respect 

The  Army  Is  now  preparing  to  give  them 
a  larger  measure  of  responsibility  In  the 
administration  of  their  own  affairs.  It  calls 
on  them  to  give  orientation  to  the  newcom- 
ers. It  relies  on  them  to  help  maintain  law 
and  order.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  military  authorities  will  not 
obstruct  them  but  will  assist  them  In  keep- 
ing constantly  tiefore  the  world  the  simple 
fact  that  their  basic  problem  of  resettle- 
ment has  not  been  solved. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  on  the  occasion 
of  Its  formal  recognition,  the  committee 
brought  to  General  McNarney  the  organized 
will  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  to  work. 
This  has  t>een  a  difficult  and  complicated 
problem.  The  survivors  of  the  concentration 
camps  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the  will 
to  work.  Certainly  they  would  not  work  for 
the  German  economy  Through  the  months 
this  unreadiness  to  work  became  almost  a 
fixation,  a  kind  of  group  psychosis.    It  ezer- 
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clsed  a  profoimd  demoralizing  Influence. 
Steadily  there  has  developed  a  healthy 
change.  At  present  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  employable  Jews  actually  do  some  work 
in  the  administration  of  their  own  camps. 
The  time  has  now  come,  they  reported  to 
General  McNarney.  when  they  are  ready  to 
go  further.  They  are  prepared  now  to  do 
any  work  for  the  needs  of  displaced  persons. 
non-Jewish  as  well  as  Jewish,  for  the  Army 
and  for  its  dependents,  and  for  UNRRA.  but 
not  for  the  German  economy.  We  are  en- 
gaged now  in  plaiuiing  for  a  realistic  work 
program,  which  Is  extremely  difficult  because 
of  problems  of  materials,  machinery,  financ- 
ing, and  so  forth.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  I  am  at  this  time  engaged 
in  sectirtng  experts  to  come  to  Germany  to 
set  up  such  a  program. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  recent  infiltrees  have  contributed  some- 
thing new  to  the  total  picture.  Unlike  the 
earlier  displaced  persons  directly  lil>erated 
tracn  concentration  camps,  most  of  the  new- 
comers are  from  Russia,  whither  they  fled 
before  the  advancing  Nazi  armies.  They  are 
not  the  products  of  the  abnormalities  of  the 
concentration  camps.  They  are  accustomed 
to  hard  work.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  If 
their  capacity  and  will  to  work  were  to  he 
dissipated.  We  shall  do  everything  possible 
to  prevent  this. 

It  became  clear  early  in  our  experience  that 
the  problems  of  Jewish  property  restitution 
were  too  complex  for  a  rabbi.  We  recom- 
mended to  General  McNarney  and  General 
Clay  that  a  recognized  Jewish  expert  be  at- 
tached to  the  military  government  staff  to 
handle  it.  The  recommendation  was  ac- 
cepted, the  Jewish  organizations  were  con- 
sulted, and  a  distinguished  attorney  with 
long  legislative  and  governmental  experience 
was  appointed.  Mr.  Max  Lowenthal  is  now 
engaged  in  this  difficult  and  complex  under- 
taking. 

The  largest  single  problem  that  confronted 
us  was  the  infiltration  from  Poland,  which 
in  a  short  time  doubled  the  Jewish  displaced 
persons  population  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. Even  before  the  Kielce  pogrom,  the 
robbing,  beating  and  killing  of  Jews  in 
Poland  had  Increased  the  flow  of  those  seek- 
ing safety  in  our  zone.  On  the  4th  of  July 
a  maddened  mob  of  Poles  gathered  outside 
the  Jewish  Community  House  in  Kielce  and 
demanded  the  blood  of  the  Jews.  No  one 
protected  the  Jews.  No  one  helped  them. 
The  church  authorities  refused  to  lift  a  fin- 
gtt.  The  police  either  turned  their  backs  or 
participated  with  the  mob.  The  local  gov- 
ernment was  either  helpless  or  Indifferent, 
and  It  was  only  after  42  of  these  people, 
many  of  them  the  fine,  young  comrades  of 
the  Kibbitz.  had  t>een  beaten  to  death,  and 
many  more  severely,  some  fatally,  wounded, 
that  the  national  government  effectively 
intervened  and  put  a  stop  to  the  pogrom. 

The  Polish  Jews  who  were  coming  back 
from  Russia  hoping  to  get  back  some  of 
their  families'  possessions  or  property,  had 
immediately  learned  that  even  when  the 
law  granted  them  restitution  It  was  nullified 
by  a  letter  from  the  Polish  Fascist  forces 
threatening  their  lives  If  they  attempted  to 
claim  their  rights. 

Polish  anti-Semitism  was  as  old  as  Polish 
history  At  regular  intervals,  it  erupted  into 
pogroms.  The  Easter  season  left  no  Jews 
free  from  a  sense  of  fear.  The  old  lies  of 
Christ-killing  and  blood-letting  were  Incul- 
cated In  the  churches  and  disseminated 
therefrom.  Then  the  Poles  learned  some  new 
things  from  the  Nazis.  They  were  given 
instructions  and  authorization  to  extermi- 
nate Jews.  The  more  than  90  percent  of 
Polish  Jewry  who  were  murdered  during 
the  Nazi  regime  actually  perished,  for  the 
most  part,  at  the  hands  of  Poles  working 
under  German  orders  rather  than  at  the 
bands  at  the  Nads  themselves.     The  dis- 


turbed postwar  conditions  in  Poland  pro- 
duced tensions  and  frictions  of  which  the 
Jews  were  made  the  scapegoat.  The  Commu- 
nist-dominated government  is  unpopular 
with  the  majority  of  the  Polish  people  and 
In  particular  with  the  artlciilate,  well-organ- 
ized Polish  groups  which  are  also  anti-Se- 
mitic. The  Jews  were  ground  between  the 
upper  and  lower  millstones.  The  Kielce 
pogrom  was  the  logical  outcome  of  these 
conditions. 

Not  long  thereafter,  I  managed  to  get  Into 
Poland.  I  wanted  to  see  with  my  own  eyea 
the  conditions  which  the  refugees  were  re- 
porting to  me.  I  desired  to  exercise,  if  pos- 
sible, some  restraining  influence  on  Polish 
anti-Semitism.  And  officially  I  was  inter- 
ested In  bringing  back  to  General  McNarney 
a  realistic  analysis  of  the  problems  and  need* 
that  were  likely  to  confront  him  as  Com- 
mander of  the  United  States  Forces  In  Eu- 
rope. 

I  visited  the  larger  centers  of  Jewish  life 
in  that  country,  Including  Warsaw  and  Lodz. 
I  went  then  to  lower  Silesia  where  the  gov- 
ernment had  undertaken  an  interesting  ex- 
periment in  repatriating  Jews,  giving  them 
the  housing,  farm  lands,  heavy  Industry  Jobs, 
and  some  of  the  businesses  that  had  been 
formerly  the  possession  of  the  Germans  who 
had  been  expelled.  I  visited  the  repatriation 
centers  Into  which  flowed  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  coming  back  out  of  Russia 
whither  the  German  armies  had  driven  them. 
They  returned  to  Poland  with  high  hope* 
of  finding  some  of  their  loved  ones,  of  re- 
covering some  of  their  possessions,  of  re- 
establishing their  lives  in  their  former  home- 
land. But  on  all  counts  they  foimd  them- 
selves doomed  to  frustration  and  despair. 
Most  of  them  decided  to  leave  Poland,  and 
no  one  was  able  to  convince  a  single  Jew  to 
wait  or  remain  In  Poland  who  had  reached 
the  conclusion  that  his  life  was  no  longer 
safe  there;  that  neither  he  nor  his  family 
had  any  future  there. 

I  could  understand  their  feelings.  I  w«a 
drawn  to  the  Polish  ghetto  as  with  a  dark 
fascination.  It  is  the  last  word  in  desola- 
tion and  sorrow.  Except  for  an  empty,  un- 
used church  on  the  very  edge  of  it,  an  apt 
symbol  I  thought  of  the  Ineffectuality  of 
Christianity  In  preventing  or  mitigating  the 
most  un-Chrlstian  barbarism  of  all  time,  the 
ghetto  is  a  vast  sea  of  rubble.  Every  house, 
every  building  was  systematically  destroyed. 
There  Is  a  strange,  weird,  deathly  silence 
about  the  area.  Nothing  living  stirs  In  it. 
No  traffic  passes  through  it.  The  only  peo- 
ple you  see  are  the  human  vultures,  the  poor 
Poles  who  dig  alxtut  in  the  ruins  searching 
for  money  and  valuables  which  Jews  burled, 
hoping  vainly  to  return  from  the  camp* 
where  they  were  exterminated.  I  stood  at 
the  quiet,  unused  railroad  siding  at  which 
each  day  Jews  were  loaded  into  locked  l^ox 
cars,  and  carried  to  the  extermination  cham- 
bers at  Auschwitz  and  Trebllnka. 

There  Is  a  memorial  to  the  ghetto  resist- 
ance. But,  much  more  poignant  were  the 
unmeant  memorials.  The  little  heaps  of 
bone  fragments,  the  belt  buckles,  the  uten- 
sils which  the  victims  wore  or  used  before 
they  were  killed.  The  stench  of  death  was 
still  in  the  air. 

I  could  easily  see  why  the  Jews  would  want 
to  leave  Poland.  Every  stone  cried  aloud 
of  the  blood  of  their  loved  ones.  The  very 
people  with  whom  they  were  now  being 
asked  to  help  rebuild  Poland  were  those  who 
had  helped  to  destroy  their  families.  A 
rabbi  in  the  Polish  Army  said  to  me,  "I 
loathe  this  uniform.  These  Poles  killed  my 
wife  and  two  children.  I  will  stay  here  only 
long  enough  to  help  the  survivors  to  escape." 
In  the  hospital  in  Lodz  I  called  upon  those 
who  had  lived  through  the  Kielce  pogrom. 
For  some  It  was  only  a  temporary  respite 
from  death.  One  man,  Sokolowsky,  was  dy- 
ing before  my  eyes  from  a  crushed  spine. 
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particularly  since  the  Kielce  pogrom,  they 
felt  they  had  zk)  right  to  Insist  that  the  Jews 
remain  In  Poland.  I  asked  him  then  why.  If 
his  government  permitted  the  Jews  to  depart, 
they  were  also  allowing  the  soldiers  and  petty 
officials  to  rob.  beat,  and  extort  bribes  from 
them  as  they  were  leaving.  He  promised  to 
try  to  correct  this,  and  subsequent  reports 
Indicated  that  he  kept  his  promise — that 
the  outward  movements  thereafter  were  pro- 
tected by  the  government,  that  they  took 
place  In  daylight,  not  at  night,  and  that  the 
people,  apart  from  the  dangers  they  were  flee- 
ing and  the  uncertainties  to  which  they  were 
going,  at  least  were  reasonably  safe  In  the 
process  of  moving. 

But  these  were  minor  matters  compared 
with  the  great  tasks  confronting  us.  For  It 
was  perfectly  plain  to  me  that  most  of  the 
lao.OOO  Jews  In  Poland  were  en  the  move  and 
that  their  Immediate  destination  was  the 
United  States  Zone  In  Germany.  Yes,  they 
were  on  the  move.  On  one  night  alone,  ac- 
cording to  a  telephone  message  from  Prague. 
3.900  people  crossed  the  border.  Can  you 
begin  to  visualize  the  problems  of  reception, 
housing,  feeding,  care,  medical  attention, 
clothing,  as  well  as  the  longer  range  needs  of 
education,  work,  religious  life?  Until  the 
middle  of  September  there  was  no  day  when 
fewer  than  1.000  came  our  way. 

At  this  point.  I  say,  "Thank  God  for  the 
United  States  Army."  The  United  States 
Army  alone  has  given  shelter  and  care  to  the 
great  numbers  of  our  people  fleeing  from 
eastern  Europe  out  of  fear  and  desperation, 
I  flew  back  Irom  Poland  to  my  headquarters 
In  Frankfort  and  reported  to  General  Mc- 
Namey.  I  told  him  that  60.000  Jews  would 
be  fleeing  Poland  between  August  1  and 
October  31.  and  most  of  them  In  the  first  6 
weeks,  and  that  another  40  OCO  would  prob- 
ably come  out  over  the  winter,  leaving  per- 
haps flO.CXm  who  were  planning  to  remain  In 
Poland.  I  recommended  to  him  the  con- 
tinuation of  traditional  American  policy  of 
haven  for  the  persecuted.  Similar  recom- 
mendations were  conveyed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Despite  pressures  to 
the  contrary,  despite  the  critical  hoiislng  and 
food  shortages  of  Germany,  despkte  the  lack 
of  any  clear  outlet  for  these  people,  the 
borders  were  kept  open. 

However,  appreciating  the  problems  of  the 
Army,  recoenizing  the  fact  that,  although 
more  than  half  of  the  housing  Ln  the  United 
States  Zone  In  Germany  had  been  destroyed 
by  bombing,  the  total  popiilation  was  already 
3,000,000  above  the  prewar  level,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  expelled  Germans  were 
yet  to  be  returned  to  Germany  by  covmtries 
such  as  Caechoslovakia,  which  was  forcing 
them  out,  I  took  it  on  myself  to  attempt  to 
arrange  for  some  dispersal  of  the  flow  from 
Poland.  This  was  something  which  General 
McNarney.  as  United  States  military  com- 
mander, could  not  undertake,  but  which  I. 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  major  Jewish 
agencies,  could  properly  do.  I  met  first  with 
the  leaders  of  the  major  Jewish  groups  who 
were  at  that  time  gathered  In  Paris  for  the 
Peace  Conference.  We  agreed  on  a  program 
and  swung  into  action. 

First,  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  commander  of  the 
United  States  Forces,  Austria,  whose  adviser 
I  had  also  become,  agreed  to  raise  the  level 
of  his  sett_ed  Jewish  displaced  persons  popu- 
lation from  5,000  to  30,000.  In  this,  as  In  all 
other  matters  on  which  we  have  dealt,  he  was 
willingly  cooperative.  He  orders  his  staff  to 
take  the  "can-do"  attitude  on  these  matters 
and  gives  them  the  example  himself. 

Next,  wt!  sought  to  set  up  camps  for  25.000 
Jewish  displaced  persons  in  Italy.  At  first, 
Mr.  LaGiiardla.  the  Director  General  of 
UNRRA.  declined  to  assume  such  responsibil- 
ity because  of  UNRRA 's  intention  to  liqui- 
date Its  affairs.  Subsequently,  tn  the  com- 
pany of  some  of  the  Jewish  leaders,  I  called 


on  Mr.  LaGuardla.  and  he  agreed  to  UNRRA's 

assuming  responsibility  for  such  camps,  pro- 
viding : 

1.  The  United  States  State  Department 
would  get  the  consent  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 

2.  That  the  War  Department  would  provide 
the  food  for  the  camps. 

These  were  difficult  conditions  to  meet,  and 
even  today  the  program  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted. However.  I  flew  to  Italy  with  General 
McNarney,  and  with  him  discussed  the  proj- 
ect with  the  American  and  Allied  military 
conunanders,  I  presented  It- as  effectively  as 
I  could  to  the  head  of  the  UNRRA  mission 
in  Italy  and  to  the  Italian  Cabinet  member 
responsible  for  such  matters.  Finally,  I  was 
granted  a  45-mlnute  interview  with  Pope 
Plus  xn  at  his  summer  residence  at  Gastel 
Gandolfo.  It  was  a  satisfying  talk.  He  sat 
behind  a  desk  and  I  sat  by  its  side,  and  we 
proceeded  from  the  realms  of  generalities  to 
the  specific  matters  which  were  my  respon- 
sibility, I  requested  certain  specific  action. 
He  agreed  to  take  It,    I  now  await  results. 

In  France  we  secured  temporary  visas  for  a 
large  number  cf  Jews  from  Poland.  They  are 
to  be  supported  by  JDC  until  they  can  be 
moved  to  their  ultimate  destination.  Simi- 
lar arrangements  are  now  In  process  for  Bel- 
glum.  Holland,  and  Sweden. 

I  met  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  urged  on  him  the  establishment 
of  camps  for  10,000  In  his  country.  He  asked 
If  I  could  get  him  some  guaranty  that  these 
Polish  Jews  would  not  remain  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Alas,  even  In  Czechoslovakia,  Jews 
were  fearful  lest  this  project  Jeopardize  their 
security.  They,  too,  did  not  want  Polish 
Jews  to  remain  in  their  country.  Once  again 
the  United  States  Army  came  through.  Gen- 
eral McNarney  authorized  me  to  give  his  per- 
sonal guaranty  to  the  Czechoelovaklan  Gov- 
ernment that  on  July  1,  1947,  If  so  requested 
and  with  30  days'  notice,  he  would  take  these 
Jews  from  Czechoslovakia  to  the  United 
Statee  Zone  in  Germany.  When  I  left,  we 
were  awaiting  a  definite  ansirer  from  Czecho- 
slovaklan  Government.  Beftwe  my  departure 
from  Europe  we  were  setting  up  a  plan  to 
settle  2,000  children  In  a  well-equipped,  for- 
mer German  camp  In  Norway  where  a  num- 
ber of  groups,  the  Norwegian  Government, 
the  United  States  Army,  UNRRA,  JDC,  were 
assuming  combined  responsibility. 

My  heart  Is  heavy  as  I  report  that  not  a 
single  government  In  Europe  has  been  pre- 
pared to  offer  more  than  temporary  shelter 
to  these  people.  In  spite  of  all  that  these 
Jews  and  the  others  have  suffered  together 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis,  these  Jews  are 
still  unwanted,  still  stigmatized,  still  ex- 
cluded from  the  normalities  of  life. 

It  has  been  my  difficult  task  as  well  as  great 
opportunity  and  privilege  to  arrange  at  least 
for  the  physical  safety  of  these  people  and 
for  their  shelter  and  care.  In  spite  of  all 
that  we  are  doing  for  their  dispersal,  most  of 
them  still  come  to  territory  controlled  by  the 
United  States.  Coming  In  such  vast  numbers 
before  adequate  accommodations  can  be  se- 
cured or  gotten  ready,  there  are  many  diffi- 
cult problems.  The  life  for  the  new  people 
Is  not  pleasant.  The  conditions  which  con- 
front them  at  the  beginning  are  cheerless  and 
discouraging.  Their  basic  problems  are  stll! 
unsolved;  but  they  are  safe.  When  my  prede- 
cessor laid  down  his  responsibilities,  he  said 
that  there  were  100.000  displaced  Jews  In 
the  occupied  countries.  Today  there  are 
200,000.  In  theee  few  months  we  have  saved 
more  Jevre  from  death  and  despair  than  per- 
haps has  ever  been  accomplished  In  so  abort 
a  time  In  all  our  tragic  history. 

Let  us  look  ahead  at  some  of  the  Impending 
problems  and  difficulties. 

The  steady  reduction  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  carries  with  It  some  potential 
dangers  to  the  Jews.    For,  with  the  reduction 
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of  American  personnel.  It  follows  that  more 
responsibility  in  Germany  must  be  borne 
by  German  persoiuiel,  and  the  Jews  do  not 
trust  the  Germans,  for  good  reason. 

The  drastic  reduction  of  appropriations  to 
the  United  States  forces  In  Europe  creates 
some  grave  problems  in  the  care  of  the  dis- 
placed persons,  fOr  the  displaced  persons 
budget  comes  out  of  Army  appropriations. 
If  there  Is  not  enough  money  to  go  around, 
the  displaced  persons  will  feel  the  shortage 
as  the  GI's  will,  but  since  they  live  much 
closer  to  the  edge,  they  will  feel  and  sufier 
the  results  more  keenly.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  United  States  Government  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  policy  of  haven  and  care  to 
persecutees,  but  must  also  provide  the  Army 
with  necessary  funds.  All  men  of  good  will 
should  do  everything  In  their  power  to  Induce 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  the  funds  with 
which  to  carry  out  Its  resp>onsibilltles. 

If  this  is  not  done,  there  will  be  increased 
pressure  to  lower  standards  which  are  al- 
ready at  the  minlmiun.  There  have  been 
proposals  already  to  eliminate  the  differential 
for  persecutees.  There  have  been  proposals 
to  cut  their  rations  below  2,200  calories, 
which  allows  them  little  more  than  coffee 
and  bread  and  margarine  for  breakfast;  a 
stew  for  dinner;  coffee,  cheese,  and  crackers 
for  supper. 

There  have  been  some  proposals  to  place 
Jewish  Infiltrees  under  the  administration  of 
German  welfare  agencies.  This  would  be 
hateful  to  Jews.  It  could  not  be  admin- 
istered smoothly  or  effectively.  It  would  be 
offensive  to  the  World  Jewish  Community. 
It  would  be  In  violation  of  basic  policies 
established  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  and  War  Departments,  and 
the  Theater  Commanders 

Thus  far,  these  proposals  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  responsible  military  authori- 
ties, but  they  continue  to  hover  about  the 
margins  of  the  situation.  So  long  aa  the 
Army  does  not  have  enough  money  to  fulfill 
Its  responsibilities,  we  will  not  be  free  of  the 
threat  of  It.  It  Is  Imperative,  I  rejjeat.  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  Induce  Congress  to 
give  the  Army  the  means  with  which  to  do 
Its  Job. 

There  Is  another  grave  danger  which  is  the 
product  of  the  total  situation.  It  is  not  only 
because  of  reduced  personnel  and  appro- 
priations that  more  responsibility  and  auton- 
omy are  being  granted  to  the  Germans  but 
also  because  of  the  desire  to  reestablish  the 
German  economy  and  to  reduce  the  cost  at 
the  occupation  to  the  Amolcan  taxpayer. 

For  the  Jews,  the  Implications  are  not  good. 
It  becomes  Just  that  much  more  dlfBcult  to 
take  a  German  house  or  German  farm  for 
displaced  persons  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  robbed  the  Jews  of  infinitely  more 
than  could  ever  be  taken  away  from  them  for 
this  purpose,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  still  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Jewish 
property  that  they  confiscated;  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  are  still  homeless  In  camps 
while  the  Germans  are  reestablishing  their 
national  life  In  their  own  homes  and  on  their 
own  soil. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  discuss  American 
foreign  policy  In  the  current  delicate  inter- 
national situation,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  indi- 
cate the  need  for  the  greatest  vigilance  to 
protect  the  elementary  rights  of  the  people 
whom  the  Germans  slew  and  despoiled. 

The  final  danger  of  which  I  wish  to  speak 
Is  the  threat  of  demoralization  to  the  dis- 
placed persons  themselves.  It  Is  in  the  na- 
ture of  almost  of  a  miracle  that  they  main- 
tained their  sanity  and  balance  and  hope 
so  long  and  In  the  face  of  such  obstacles. 
But  how  much  longer  can  this  go  on?  And, 
remember  that  we  are  speaking  now  of  the 
second  largest  concentration  of  Jews  on  the 


European  continent.  Theee  displaced  per- 
sons are  now  exceeded  In  numbers  only  by 
the  Jewiah  population  of  Rumania.  Let  me 
give  you  the  sUtistica: 

Jewish  displaced  persons  In  United 
States  Zone.  Germany 130,300 

Jewish  displaced  persons  in  United 
States  Zone.  Austria 33.901 

Jewish  displaced  persons  In  British 
Zone,  Germany   (approximately).     23.000 

Jewish  displaced  persons  In  French 
Zone,  Germany   (aprpoxlmatelyl_       2.000 

Jewish  displaced  persons  in  British, 
French  Zonee  In  Austria  (approx- 
imately)  8.000 

Jewish  displaced  persons  unde- 
UNRRA  In  Italy  (approximately).       9,000 

Jewish  displaced  persons  in  France 

(approximately) 7,  000 

Jewish  displaced  persons  temporar- 
ily in  European  continental  coun- 
tries   (approximately) 10,000 

Total 218,  201 

What  needs  yet  to  be  done?  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  give  material  help  on  a  scale 
never  before  required.  There  are  about 
1,250.000  Jewish  survivors  on  the  European 
continent,  apart  from  those  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nearly  a  million  of  them  are  In  need 
of  help.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  com- 
pletely dependent  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  on  Jewish  voluntary  relief  agencies. 
The  balance  get  some  Indispensable,  sup- 
plementary help  from  them. 

The  Nazis  systematically  and  completely 
despoiled  the  Jews.  With  rare  exceptions, 
they  are  utterly  destitute.  There  are  no 
indlgenotis  Jewish  communities  to  carry 
these  burdens.  Even  the  elementary  pro- 
gram of  rescuing  Jewish  children  must  be 
financed  entirely  by  American  funds.  Be- 
cause so  many  children  were  exterminated 
each  child  has  a  thousandfold  worth.  Most 
of  them  have  to  be  ransomed;  substantial 
sums  are  paid  to  the  non-Jews  who  kept 
them  In  their  homes  during  the  Nazi  regime. 

The  movement  of  the  refugees  up  to  this 
point  has  had  to  be  financed  by  Jewish  funds. 
There  are  way  stations  where  shelter  Is  pro- 
vided, hot  meals  are  served,  clothing  Is  dis- 
tributed, medical  care  Is  available.  When 
you  remember  that  In  one  night  alone 
3,900  people  crossed  the  border  from 
Poland  to  Czechoelovakia.  that  the  average 
in  the  past  2  months  has  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand a  day.  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
cost. 

Even  In  Germany  and  Austria  where  the 
United  Statee  Army  has  assumed  the  prin- 
cipal btirden  of  care,  life  would  be  Intolerable 
for  these  poor  peojde  without  the  supple- 
mentary help  of  the  Joint  distribution  com- 
mittee. In  Germany,  for  example,  these 
displaced  persons  receive  2,200  calories  per 
day.  In  Austria  the  Army  is  able  to  pro- 
vide out  of  Its  reduced  appropriations  only 
1,200  calories  a  day.  The  diet  U  not  only 
inadequate  but  monotonous  and  dreary. 
JDC  supplements  it  in  both  countries  so  as 
to  maintain  health  and  morale.  Our  Jewish 
agencies  provide  teachers  and  materials  for 
the  education  of  the  surviving  children  and 
practical  programs  for  vocational  training. 
They  have  reestablished  a  religious  life 
among  these  people  so  that  they  have  some- 
thing to  cling  to. 

Material  help  Is  therefore  a  prime  neces- 
sity. The  second  concerns  the  United  States 
and  has  to  do  with  the  early  resettlement 
of  these  people.  As  I  will  Indicate  later, 
most  of  them  want  to  go  to  Palestine.  But 
there  are  considerable  numbers  who  desire  to 
migrate  to  the  United  States.  For  most  of 
them,  the  prospects  are  almost  hopeless. 
Even  under  the  existing  quota  arrangement, 
very  little  has  been  done  to  expedite  Im- 


migration. A  maximum  of  3.900  people  a 
month  Is  possible  under  the  reeetab- 
llshed  quota  laws.  In  actual  fact.  I  have 
been  Informed  that  fewer  than  3,900  have 
entered  the  United  States  not  In  the  last 
month,  but  In  the  last  6  months.  The 
whole  program  is  cluttered  with  red  tape. 
It  has  never  been  galvanized  Into  dynamic 
action.  When  I  was  in  Poland  I  learned 
that  despite  the  Polish  quota,  not  a  single 
visa  had  yet  been  Issued  tn  Poland.  They 
had  not  even  opened  the  Consular  Offloe  to 
do  this. 

However,  we  should  go  beyond  existing  im- 
migration policies.  We  are  the  richest  coun- 
try In  the  world.  Our  economy  has  expanded 
beyond  ovu-  fondest  hopes.  There  Is  a  grave 
labor  shortage.  The  acceptance  of  anothn- 
50  or  even  100,000  displaced  persons 
into  the  United  States  would  not  adversely 
affect  our  social  order.  Many  of  these  people 
bring  needed  skills  with  them,  as  for  ez- 
am|  le,  tailoring,  which  Is  very  much  in  de- 
mand at  the  present  time.  Others  can  create 
new  products. 

The  organized  Jewish  community  through 
the  National  Refugee  Service  provides  trans- 
portation for  these  people,  gives  them  care 
on  their  arrival  and  offers  assurances  to  our 
American  communities  that  they  will  not 
become  a  burden. 

Palestine  Is  the  major  hope.  Over  90  per- 
cent of  these  Jewish  displaced  persons  Insist 
on  going  to  Palestine.  Ihey  don't  want  to 
be  pushed  around  any  more.  They  want  to 
start  life  on  their  own  land  and  on  their 
own  terms — they  don't  want  to  be  tolerated 
somewhere  else.  They  dont  want  to  live  In 
the  graveyard  of  both  memory  and  of  hope 
which  E^jrope  has  become  for  them,  I  can 
as8iu%  you  that  they  will  brave  every  hard- 
ship and  every  danger  to  settle  In  Palestine. 
They  will  not  be  daunted  by  Arab  terrorism 
or  British  obstructionism.  For  them  it  Is 
literally  Palestine  or  death. 

Palestine  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
those  who  have  already  foimd  a  home  there. 
It  heals  them  of  their  wounds,  straightens 
out  their  complexes,  washes  them  clean  of 
the  scars  of  the  ghetto.  They  are  entitled 
to  this  new,  free,  clean  life  and  they  are 
going  to  get  It. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  find  it  far  less  costly  In 
money,  irritation,  and  even  life  to  take  the 
positive  steps  now  to  resettle  these  people 
in  Palestine  than  to  temporise. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  treatmmt 
of  these  Jews  is  the  ultimate  teat  at  aur  wv 
and  peace  aims.  It  hss  been  the  cmdal  but 
tragic  role  of  our  people  to  reflect  the  health 
of  world  society.  When  the  body  poutle  was 
sick,  Jews  wore  persecuted;  when  men  lived 
In  peace  and  freedom,  Jews  shared  the  com- 
mon blessings. 

So  in  our  time  the  Nazi  assault  upon  the 
Jews,  as  some  of  us  vainly  tried  to  tell  the 
world  16  years  ago.  was  the  prelude  that 
contained  the  pattern  for  the  attacks  upon 
and  for  the  catastrophe  that  would  yet  befall 
the  entire  family  of  nations.  It  was  all  there 
in  what  happened  in  the  early  1930's  to  the 
Jews  of  Germany.  So  will  it  be  again  today 
if  the  surviving  Jews  of  Europe  will  be  be- 
trayed or  abused  or  neglected:  that  will  be 
the  pattern,  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 
But  if  these,  the  first  and  worst  victims  of 
the  Nazi  enemy,  who  fought  hardest  and 
suffered  the  greatest  losses,  will  be  cherished 
as  conu-ades  in  a  common  struggle  for  human 
rights  and  himian  emancipation,  if  we  will 
together  bind  their  wounds  and  heal  their 
sorrows.  If  we  will  stand  by  their  side  In  their 
reestabllshment  as  normal,  self-respecting 
human  l>eings,  it  will  be  the  promise  and 
ultin:iately  the  fulfillment  of  a  better  day 
to  come  for  all  mankind. 
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aaiarj  ccaaMlsntion.  Ait  today,  ito  a  fT««r 
eaaaoaiy.  Om  ■■■■•  win-to  w—a  tan  drlv* 
down  coau  acd  prices,  tmt  4rfv«  ap  tlM  pro- 
duction  whlcb  Uboi   wntM  to  slay   proa- 
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TRxac's  A  rou«-uciT«a  woid  roa   rr 
(By  W    S.  Zlpp.  vice  pre&ldent,  Ocp  Steel 
Prodticts  Corp..  Ctllcago.  m.) 
Amerlc*  baa  ta«  MglMst  atanciara 
la   the  wocld.   but   soaiathiag   ta 
to  It     There  la  talk  of  a  reeeaaioa- 
daprcaatnn      We   at  Ceco   do  not 
^depnaalon  haa  to  coaia  In  th«  \y 
duatry. 

W«  know  aothing  about  nylona.  b 
f QOdt.  Qc  radloa.     But  35  years  In 
•Cructloa   Industry    have    tauglu    Uc 
tlUng  about  bullc&ng  and  Ita 
believe   tb«  conatructioa   Indiiatry 
abould  lead  the  way  back  to  an.  evei 
standard  ol  living. 

We  atfaait  the  ci\mpieirtlpa  o£  toda  \ 
•tlon.     Bat  we  (eel  that  thi 
CBXi  be  clBcumvented.    80  wliy  think 
piwlonT    Why  not  da  in  peace  aa 
in   war.  aiipact   proapeiity    plan 
work  ftr  prosperttyT 

Lara  look  at  the  facts  a  mlsiite. 
onr  newts  fbr  ewryChlng  are  the 
oar  history.    Than  is  accumulated 
tat  power  to  K««p  mdoatry   hum 
yvara    to   Htiafy   those   needk 
the   building  Induatry.    Then   what 
fly  ta  tka  otetnant;  why  the  Nar 
NNMtf  for  eollapeat 
af  Cteo   bansva  tft  aometh 
ilsta  hawnt   analyaad     We 
that  proeperity  dspencto  on  a 
af  affiMCkt  dimMng    on  whather  f 
Aoiarivane,  afs  wtMtay  to 
la   proapartty   wowi,    w  •   as 
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It  wm"}  ta—y.    Wt  •***__, 
W9  MSkn  "w«iitr*    W^  of  managarnep 
IHIIIy  work   at  maaagiMff     We 
tiM  lo#-lf»queiii  w«ti>U'UUt  idM 

4M  Miar  nraat  aiwii  -  imtdava 
ma^gf  Ml»i>4ail\taa  v>yer-«U 

fmmtf  mm  ««•«    w*«ae  wxm 

gfHf  pPlPit  «n«<  k^r|a«>a  afH?  watfaa 
Knit   HIMt   ♦»*»»'••' 

n  fM«  »a  t<tM^a  tf  ««*Ta  m«i(M|Ml« 
VMUM  a(^««vttfH.  r«iv  «a«t  aa^iMt  Ml« 

Wfi^MfHk,  «a  »»«i\'^  »!»>  I»  »v 
•Mil  frMVi#»  «  i^»a  ^«^<^*  >Mr  |Imii 

«i  imi  iMi  i««r    Ml  ««  <M«^  • 

iMM      •_>     •      •»••*••♦ 

•»)¥«>«     W>\a«  Wi<aaay»»»  «hw«mw>w*< 
tfUHMA  fiMMa^y^  »hs  Unit  mr  •* 
Mm  IWf^a  ll^tMM^     n  fWS  *  glW><t^ 
liM  «•  WMHI  »^W     nm 

nMNfiiMi   fMtor  «•  ^A«* 

«m  UM  It. 
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We  eaaad  op  after  tha  ahoatlng 

alt  a(  us.  That's  taHlecatAudable.  We 
naaded  to.  Bat  we'va  had  our  braaSMag 
spett  Now  hrtTa  laaa  «taa  fact  iaa<  thata  Is 
no  magic  roaal  to  yfoapastty — ttec  «•  caanot 
gat  samethlot;  tor  aoahtag  ladiAalkily.  Al- 
ways, eternally  and  laaattaMy,  wa'  of  laaa- 
agement  aad  labor  arc  gains  to  hana  to  work 
for  prosperity. 

Here  at  Ceco  we  have  CaUlk— fWth  that 
hotae  senae  la  Qnally  taJuag-  bidd.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  la  miucaHag.  ^Ukentee- 
iaia  and  tiunover  are  Aaam^m^  Oatpat 
per  man-hour  la  on  the  appada  GooCrola 
are  no  laager  the  bu^-a-taa  thay  were 
Many  critical  material  shortagaa  aaa  leveling 
off.  Some  cities  have  modernised  their 
hnUrtlng  codes,  and  a  gen£ral  cevMan  la  In 
progresa. 

In  th«  piifet  year  unI»votaJ>la  factors 
plagued  us  aiid  at  times  we  were  not  plaaaaa 
with  the  service  we  gave.  Shoctagas  at  atoal 
and  manpower,  coupled  wit)^  many  dalaya. 
hfeld  down  cur  production  levaW  We  are 
apologetic  to  all  of  our  good  cuatotners.  who 
for  the  most  part  iaava  been  undaratandtng 
and  tolerant. 

Tet  aa  wa  Laok  bticlL  over  1M6  sK've  reftily 
surprised  to  see  bow  much  we  did  aaaaaapllah. 
We  performeii  the  toliowing  tJilnga  in  prepa- 
ration (ox  greater  pcoaperity: 

L  Wa  doutiied  manufaetuclng  eapacity  in 
our  plant  No  1.  Also,  wpan  tioa  plaaa  weat 
forward  la  our  14  ether  plants  aad.  ware- 
houaee.  aoaat  ta  coast. 

a.  We  (acUltaSed  manageoiaaC  apcratloaa 
tjy  eenvartog  «ua  general  ofiees  at  plaot  No.  1. 
9.  Cotapaay-wtga.  wa  daarcaang  oar  plant 
■gaatoaatoa  by  40  parcsat,  aur 
inaal  by  3g  patceat. 
«.  WKh  addlCloaa  to  ow  teaaaw4i  fadlMlBa 
aad  parseand.  ww  davatoprd  Id  aaw  laatPr 
psadaeu.  Mara  thaa  MS  othan  add  aaa  1^ 
dar  study      War  MpsfWaaa  ta  raflaaStd  ta 


at  dtvaralded 


t.  W« 


au|, 


lact  and 
rtfcai     saipnieata  nt  asi 
lana.  tnelatbag  screens  aad  ^ 
aad  DOW  ara  mvaMsv  dHNi  asaa 

a.  ^r^^^BHiaa^^HifSav    asai    ^si 
akaandaatav  la  oar  ptoato  by  Id  paraanl. 

7.  Ws  eonalatently  modsrnlaed  our  equtp- 
laant  aad  OMatMiary  tar  atadddWoa  pfodue- 
ttaa 

g  Wa  invrovad  onr  agaat^dsatdp  fdvitiwa 
xnd  onr  aarvica  to  at«nta>dMl«ra, 

What  as  dtd,  many  otnsra  dnr     Ih  dis 
iiaya  %i\99i0  wa  all  can  do  even  bet«si. 
>iat  4  raw  run(thm«>ntMl  virt\H»a  era  gf«aa« 
RATfl  wufH.  U)i*iivi»u(«,  NMU  ifvnpg* 
«f   IgbnrH  |)r<)biainii 

Uftd  IIM  ptrt  of  WMtMPdMdl     iMlHl  WMlk 

mtotimntwim  kommma  \imi  tiM  put 

W»  MM  MM  UMM  bM«  «l  Cdh«  ^  b«v«  MM 

dttHtMi  naiUliiit  Um  Mini  wdaiv 
b  «ii  ii«  iNMMi  fiiMUtiaty  \\\  ^* 

W»  b»ti»v«  tu«(  lM^vll^^»^»  dit  (MImmm 
itin  I'dwrnw  Mi  ¥m%  wm  vimmh 

^sav  saaawsea  whw  wiMwt  ptt^ws* 
|PM%  VW  MM  Mgw  IH^NMVwIt 

Id  WlNMf  **'**tt/'^J!!?^  ^*  ***^'^ 
WHv  mt^  IHW»    MM  iMMMMitt 


w  JBBiw*^^^^Ww  Ww^W  ^W  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  u 


Wtu$»9taL\  Tra^e  ^mifU  ga^Tgriis 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OWIR  BREWSTER 

or   MAIN* 
IN  TH»  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNlTBD  STATES 
FrMov.  January  17  'ttfisl^tive  dn  of 
Wednesday.  Janvuiry  f5>,  1947 
Mr.    BREWSTER.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  ci  the  R«coim  «r  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agraements  and  Taxifls.  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator   from  New  Jersey    I  Mr. 
HawkisI  before  the  Minin«  and  Metal- 
lurgical Society  Mining  Club,  at  tiie  an- 
nual dtener  meeting   in   New  York  on 
January  14,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  foUcws: 

This  IS  the  soajsct  on  which  i  was  aaked  to 
address  you.  but  I  propose  that  we  shortaa 
that  title  and  tal.*!  oaly  abcu"^  tariffs  hbcT  csr- 
iff  policy.  Personally,  I  dislike  doutJle  told 
and  certainly  the  name  "reciprocsl  taade 
agreements  "  would  fall  In  the  gsnaral  taM. 
gory.  Ttn  word  •reciprocal'*  was  uaed  a»  bait 
in  the  desire  to  have  people  think  in  terms 
of  aa  exchange  wltla  aonw  elerasat  at  e^oaii- 
ity.  The  word  '•agresraeat"  waa  used  only  aa 
a  device  to  avoid  ths  conatlfutional  rer;atre- 
ment  for  Senate  approval  at  treaties.  Ihoa 
agree nssats  are  traaCtas  at  course  und  la  the 
negotiation  of  them  we  departed  far  cwouga 
fram  ta»a  idea  af  reciprocity  to  comply  wtth 
the  aertptural  admoaltlon  that  It  la  annv 
blaaBed  to  t;r«e  tkaa  to  receive 

What  I  have  to  say  to  you  about  tartd  pat- 
icy  will  coBM  uadar  three  hesdtngs.  naiasSy, 
elsawnaary    torls;    wdat    1=    cnrrsatly^ 
and  what  our  attnuds  or  p^ 
k    dow  for  a  re 
fi 

All  nUlons  regulars  their  foreign 
"Yhla  Is  not  a  naa  devatopaaet;  thay  faava  al- 
ways dona  sa,  Mbay  cdalcas  a  a  jsad  to  se- 
coaapUsh  tMs.  of  wklok  torMTs  are  ths 

tdvy  dvatoto  ara  laaoicdnw  to  t  aa  way  aa  aa* 
oMmt.  to  It  IB  tmportaad  ta  bnoar  adwt  thay 
raatrttt, 

I  sap  tkwl  torita  aia  mat  od> 

yap  toUBi  pay  di  oadto  «  saesr  a 
gtvan  mavbat,  Tmi  aaa  iptar  dM  awrbsi  at 
a  prtaa  and  fua  tmtm  artat  iAa«  psice  », 
ItotdtolM'  dto  apwam  of  tkc  dwy  aipai  ba 
paNdldWd  to  twdav  a»  dMWkMna  yuaa  abilMy 
la  flwppaia  Aim,  \%  d  Wda  tkat  toava  ara 
ia»Mto«tvM|ll«gtoi»p9MlblUva.  fba  (f«Mk 
la  ii\a«  ikasa  as*  tv«  Mdk  ra<«  ramatodit 
IN  iHa  Ibiiiad  Mtoiaa  Wfid  If  )i  para  ndi  aa^ 
at  dn^  l^aHllv  ba  tba  parldt  l«r«a««  WM 


Om  1^9  M<<««**  \\>\\\\[  »\HhV  |\««U'>)(a  M(«la« 
MAI  Mddlk  Hmkaf  **,m  ^mt  m  «M  {m\H{\ 
•IMto.  bid  piava  iltov  »<rv  NiOtv  um%  \^ 
rwi>»'»wt  Km«d  larida  an  madaa>«to  fb«% 
I*  PHv  mvw^  HMl4v««s  \\*m  ^S|««lMa^  ItoV^M^I  l*«tv 
HMdK  siM^Aaitga  y<img|IMI>  W^  »ihav  di« 
vivto  »ba«  N«Hv  NtlHil  W  «Mli  ^M  mHva« 
HMMl  >«r  tmtUft     t\>>\k  (Mm  MikdiU  ^sa  »lla  ttd* 

vPV  fWi^l^^RPwv  vf  ||^91v  HHI  Hi  HMHw   wV^Ww 

I'sdMlMilg  idiii  iMdk  mavw^m^i,  iiiii#i  |iaf< 
HMI  dlf  WmUddMl  \sm  UHii»«a  a  l«g  HP  |«. 
tMi  idM  It  raiirivMva.  Rbi  diM  iMi  N 
l*^wWir    WMi  If  yH##  M  jMWyMM  9H9  MHIW 

V^VH^^^^wM     w|      ffwH^^     w^^Hda^HS     ^awaW      ailH^^r^ 

mm  H  iM  MM  If 
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making  an  approKlmata  equallaatlon  of  the 
differences  In  the  coat  ot  competitive  goods 
as  such  differences  reflect  lower  standards 
ot  wage  and  living.  Please  note  that  I  said 
competitive  goods.  Contrary  to  popular  be- 
lief, the  United  States  has  for  many  years 
followed  the  policy  of  admitting  noncom- 
petitive goods  free  of  all  duty.  Few  nations 
have  such  an  extensive  free  list  as  the  United 
States  and  that  Is  why  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  our  im- 
ports pay  no  duty  at  all.  So.  when  we  talk 
of  United  States  tariffs,  we  mean  the  tariffs 
that  provide  thla  equalization  on  those 
things  that  we  can  produce  in  the  United 
States  Just  as  efficiently  aa  they  can  be  pro- 
duced anywhere  else.  And  may  I  remind 
you  at  this  point  that  efllclency  and  cheap- 
ness are  not  synonymous  terms.  Cheapness 
may  result  from  efllclency.  Unfortunately, 
it  may  also  result  from  low  wage  and  living 
standards. 

Before  going  on  to  matters  of  immediate 
interest,  may  I  recommend  to  those  of  you 
who  are  Interested,  a  study  (rf  tariffs  made 
several  years  ago,  in  which  the  relative 
heights  of  tariffs  in  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  were  compared.  It  is  rather 
amazing  to  find  that,  contrary  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  more  than  a  decade,  our  tariffs  are 
lower  than  most  nations — not  higher.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  this  study  was  published 
by  the  American  Tariff  League  in  New  York 
under  the  title  of  How  High  Are  American 
Tariffs?  and  I  suppose  you  could  get  a  copy 
from  them  if  it  is  still  in  existence. 

Let's  review  a  little  history:  The  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1934  ceded  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
certain  powers  Congress  possesses  constitu- 
tionally under  the  commerce  clause.  How- 
ever well  intended  this  move  may  have  been, 
merits  which  its  supporters  claimed  for  the 
theory  o^  reciprocal  trade  agreements  could 
not  be  proved  at  that  time,  for  World  War  II 
was  coming  on.  and  by  the  time  any  sub- 
stantial number  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
menu  were  made  and  ready  to  operate,  the 
economy  of  the  world  waa  badly  out  of  bal- 
ance because  of  the  war, 

Nov  for  rurrent  happenings:  Ths  Stats 
t>epartment  ta  proceeding  to  commit  us  In- 
ternationally to  a  system  we  havent  our- 
selves had  sufficient  experience  with  to  prop- 
erly evaluate.  A  coufersncs  took  plaos  In 
London  beginning  October  18.  1M6.  It  was 
attended  by  repressntatlvss  of  17  or  IB  na> 
tlona.  They  considered  proposals  made  by 
the  State  Ospartmtnt  of  the  United  States 
for  a  world  chartsr  for  an  International 
Trade  Organtaatlon.  Thaaa  ohartar  pro* 
posals  are  an  sUboratlon  of  proposals  made 
by  ths  Stats  Department  in  bsoember  ltt45, 
under  ths  title:  "Prup<aals  for  ths  KxpaU' 
•ion  ol  World  Truds  and  ln\ploynisnt " 

Tb*  laisat  published  document  Is  a  Stats 
Ospartnisnt  itublicwtion  No.  MM  whUii  is 
•ntlilsd  "A  8ui«e«i»d  Chartar  tor  «n  Inter* 
nstionsi  Tratis  Oiianmtion  ot  ihs  Unitsd 
Nwiumt "  SOU'S  this  b«H4ilal  pat  p\iUlul\e<t 
in  ds)usnib«r  ths  lonttt^t  C\mf*r«n(^  I  mt^n* 
llons«l  above  h«i  hasn  0«mol\l<(Hl  und  )»\«hU« 
Miun  N^t  AMiM  IVM  hssn  a\«iM»rss(is(^  bv  « 
bsw  limn  ^\\\\\\  \\w  not  ysl  iM»sn  gsnstaUy 
rslsaksi^  \\\  th«  |t\inil«>  )^\  th»  Minis  Ds)««il« 
m»ni  ^'virthsi,  a  «Ml<t>onutUUss  nf  Iht 
Uiuu'tl  N«tl««n«  it  itM^ixlulstt  IM  iln  inoi^*  i«< 
ilMiin*  Ml  Uk*  ^\m<my  N>  V<«  tmn  JmnviAify 

H  |t«  h>l>t\htl'V  IM 
l\\  ■  '  tcayttlst^lhvrtflHttUniWlU 

b9f)h»M)<M>  u\i>H<>«iisr  |«nmish»ttby  ihsiuit 
l)v)«MM«n«>Ml  Atol  in«ols  AVAiUnis  lu  lh«>  Man* 
fH\  \\\\\\\\\<  \SftM\*^  Ihs  (Oani  *k\\\\  noirhUn) 
^ttot)uto\ttlllk  »<«<huinstl  ihsism  will  hs  ol 
9i*n*  '•  10  kU  A»n»H«>iin«     Hop* 

»vn,  1  tffli  \\\n\  Ihsrs  dlU  b«  Ulll«  (n«|t«Hr* 
iMhiiy  lot  ths  pviltllt'  al  larftlg  )mr\\\\*  vaiy 
Well  Nt«qUAinlsH  Pllh  IhN*  (ifontMinls  lonii* 
bturh  as  h»aring«  havi  alrsndjr  been  srhed* 
Uidl  It)  bt|in  Mtrly  ttt  llarah  in  MVtral  «ia* 


ferent  cities  in  the  United  Sutes.  Preavm- 
ably,  every  interested  American  citiaen  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  his  opinion  at 
these  hearings,  but  I  ask  you  how  can  we 
expect  our  citizens  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  a  complicated  document  which  in  its 
form  today  contains  89  articles  and  which  Is 
to  undergo  further  redrafting,  if  the  redraft- 
ing is  completed  on  February  28  and  hear- 
ings begin  on  Bkarch  3?  Aside  from  ths 
grave  danger  that  there  will  be  complacency 
on  the  part  of  most  people,  actually,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for 
anyone  to  completely  familiarize  himself  with 
what  the  proposals  contain,  much  less  make 
his  wishes  known  in  respect  to  them  and 
their  implications  and  effect. 

My  own  Impression  Is  that  these  proposals 
embody  a  strange  and  unfortunate  mixtiire 
Of  good  and  bad.  Everyone  of  us  who  has 
ever  had  any  contact  with  international  trade 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  tremendous 
amount  of  constructive  work  can  be  done  by 
some  international  organization  created  for 
the  purpose.  General  agreement  as  to  rules 
of  the  game,  collection  and  dissemination  of 
accurate  statistics,  general  agreement  on  ad- 
ministrative practices,  and  other  such  mat- 
ters which  I  need  not  mention,  can  be  ex- 
tremely constructive. 

The  preliminary  charter  contains  proposals 
for  doing  these  very  things.  Unfortunately, 
it  also  contains  other  matter  to  which  many 
of  us  are  or  should  be  unalterably  opposed. 

One  such  Is  the  very  considerable  discus- 
sion of  cartels,  private  and  intergovern- 
mental. The  underlying  theory  seems  to  be 
that  all  of  the  former  are  bad  but  that  Just 
as  soon  as  the  same  practices,  except  on  a 
more  grandiose  and  complete  scale  are  done 
by  government,  they  become  positively  an- 
gelic. I  repudiate  that  assumption  as  whol- 
ly fallacious.  In  either  case  the  agreements, 
whatever  their  nature,  must  be  made  and 
administered  by  human  beings.  If  such  hu- 
mans are  disposed  to  practices  that  are  rep- 
rehensible, it  should  be  obvlovis  to  everyone 
that  their  powers  for  evil  are  increased  when 
they  have  behind  them  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernment. Then,  too,  I  do  not  like  the  trend 
toward  the  creation  of  a  world  trade  bu- 
reaucracy with  authority  to  carry  out  their 
edlcU.  I  think  we  have  seen  quite  enough  of 
that  here  in  ths  United  States  to  have  war- 
ranted the  repudiation  ths  idea  raoalvad  at 
the  polls  some  weeks  ago. 

It  Is  true  that  we  are  hopeful  for  maximum 
progress  In  sstting  up  a  world  In  which  there 
shall  bs  psaos  and  amity  among  all  people. 
That  la  a  goal  that  will  require  hard  work  and 
graat  patianos  to  aohisvs.  Not  losini  sight 
of  our  goal,  as  should  neverthelsu  raallM 
the  great  danger  of  assvimiug  that  as  bav« 
alrsady  aobtsvad  it  and  that  we  can  aot  ae- 
cordlnily.  It  issms  to  me  there  u  just  luob 
•A  assumption  Involved  m  thsss  proposals 
under  which  world  o«imn\i»sion»  and  w<trld 
agencisa  are ©reated  In  whUh  we  havs  but  tins 
vote  a««in«t  ihair  many,  and  yst  thsas  aM«n« 
p\t*  \M\  oonkmuatons  wsttild  he  Hivsn  'PoiiiKI* 
sinbls  p«>wsr  to  maliv  (tstMsion*  m  ths  mo« 
\\\m\\'  h^lKM^  iiiMl  t^iuUi  r^uiif  ivvoiuiloii* 
M«y    I'hMnHto    IM   fm   <NMmt    avtmnmy. 


Somsons  miiM  mi  «u^  »hiintto  t^nuid 
he  n«Mdv  I  vMit  m(|  unsdtf  Ihitl  \  Nva  nu 
Mhjsfilon  \\\  f\\'^^\$^,  nvovmti  itp«ya  thai  II 


Mrsfsr  svoiMiion  Nihw  il^tin  isvolniion  Our 
iMPtNT  hM  $\^\^^  ls«^«•Ni^l|l  u  alm^^l  whnlly 
•MMi^nl  \ii«on  our  ^w\\\m  ourtH^lvaa  iuhmii 
W\mi\\  to  n«*  iMtit»«« 

I  WMHI  <«  i(»rsr  only  v«fy  Iriffiy  ^  ilii 
tiUaaMon  ol  Ilia  anihoiHy  iiioln  wiMfh  lli» 
|Sii|t«M«maoi  lit  MiAia  innHiMi  lis  |tioU««aali> 
ru'.Mtu'  \  u  .1  ,«  mi  \m\f*  lliv  aVilm^lty 
u(  iio>  I'lmiitrtH  III  ('ootlut'i  |o(i>iiin  rslniltmi. 

II  may  hI»o  He  ahlMt»tt  (li*il  II  rtosa  so  Untltr 
auihoruy  whii'h  t*am»  lo  ll  upon  iha  raliniHi* 
ilotl  of  \\\f  Brslloit  WiMttl*  nitiPfmenl,  tor 
NwtuUott  Vtl  •onUlnMl  tp  ths  Snal  »ft  el 


the  Bratton  Woods  Ckmfarenee,  In  part 
states:  "Ths  United  SUtes  Monetary  and 
Financial  Conference  recommends : 

"(1)  reduce  obatacles  to  international 
trade  and  in  other  ways  promote  mutually 
advantageous  international  commercial 
relatioiis: 

"(2)  brliig  about  the  orderly  nuu'ketlng  of 
ataple  commodities  at  prices  fair  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  alike; 

"(3)  dea'.  with  the  special  probi'aia  of  in- 
ternational concern  which  will  arise  from  tlie 
cessation  of  production  for  war  purpoass:  and 

"(4)  facilitate  by  cooperative  effort  the 
harmaniaatlon  of  national  policies  of  mem- 
ber sUtea  designed  to  promote  and  maintain 
high  levels  of  employment  and  prograsslvely 
rising  standards  of  living." 

But  the  regulation  of  commerce  Is  specifi- 
cally assigned  by  ihe  Constitution  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  That  is  to 
say.  to  the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 
The  Congress,  It  is  true,  has  in  the  so-called 
Trade  Agreements  Act  delegated  to  the  execu- 
tive department  the  authority  to  make  cer- 
tain chanr.es  In  tariffs.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  limited  authority  to  change  tariffs  hardly 
covers  some  of  the  proposals  to  which  I  havs 
already  briefly  referred. 

At  this  point  also  I  want  to  point  out  to 
you  the  progressive  deterioration  In  our  for- 
mer American  practice  of  government  of  laws 
contrasted  with  a  government  of  men.  First 
was  the  usurpation  of  legislative  functions  by 
the  Executive  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  Now  the  next  step  proposed  Is  that 
tariff  rates  for  the  United  States  be  arrived 
at  by  bargaining  with  17  other  nations, 
almost  all  of  whom  have  Interests  quite  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects  from  our  own. 
Bargaining  is  hardly  the  word,  for  we  are 
one  in  a  total  of  18. 

You  can't  give  the  United  States  away 
and  have  it  too,  neither  can  you  get  It  back 
easily  if  you  blimder  too  far. 
>  I  am  informed  that  a  poll  Issued  In  the 
last  Fortune  magazine  shows  that  68  percent 
of  our  people  say  we  must  protect  ourselves 
first  and  help  the  world  after.  This  might 
be  misconstrued,  but  to  me  it  means  we 
must  preserve  this  Nation  if  we  wish  it  to  bs 
strong  enotjgh  to  help  the  world  and  lead  it 
to  peace. 

Immediately  following  the  November  elec- 
tions, the  Department  of  State  announced 
Its  intention  to  proceed  in  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs.  I  hope  you  have  sxamlnsd  ths 
list  of  Mvsral  thouaand  oommoditlM  on 
which  ths  Stata  Dspartmant  profaaaM  will- 
Ingnsss  to  nsgotlats.  Hsarlngs  on  thssa 
eommodltles  began  yastsrday.  January  13, 
in  Washington  A  number  of  raalista  In  ths 
United  SUtaa  hava  suggsatad  that  In  nago- 
tiatlni  thsas  trads  agrasmsnu,  we  must  not 
give  away  all  ot  our  trading  alook  bstors  wa 
gal  lbs  things  that  raally  bring  raelpruoUy, 
Kaelprosily  «oi>sisi«  In  iivlni  somsthlni  In 
return  tor  sumsthlni  whioh  w*  gel  It  w« 
mall*  all  of  our  valuabis  eonoaaaluiui  with 
M«)  tree  a  hanS,  pg  may  nnd  «>uraslva«  oul 
(4  iradlni  aiotli  M  a  tlms  whan  wa  b«Ml 
MunaihlnM  ^^  ifedt  h^  PMHSIhini  d«  ittod. 

What  klvouid  ottr  (u^dNimt  b»i  1  ihlbS 
Ibai  iht  ourrsni  »m|)hMi«  tm  htielfit  iMit 
nnd  ihe  \m\  ihai  11  it  laiuiMMmitM  I*  slu 
In  III*  |Mia|M*i)ty  ot  ih*  UnilaH  Sialto,  fMS« 
nlal«»ly  obat<u«>va  the  tuiolamanlala  nf  Iht 
•llUgl\«4i  Miit^li  ol  the  *utttMil  liMIK«tt«iid« 
l«i)iltl«  III*  M*a  Ihni  an  IHfmiMS  Mmi«H|g 

i(MMi»  III  thtim  Mail*  dill  fmm  ididiiwiuf, 

M  fNUt**,  wa  *ll  wani  Ih  •*»  a  millMiUiy 

th^AlaUi*  MUtl  *M|«HnmnH  w<^m  irsH*  bui  dl 
loiM   ihai   Ih*  tn«olam*nliil   Im'l   I*  Ibil 
|iha)t*iliy  tlo*«  100  «'o)n*  tiom  Ih*  *it'h«n|f 

1)1  fiiiilta  not   t\\^\\  \\\*\\   )4HtHU*llltl^ 

N  u  ..->!  i  ^  '^  "  '  i>tHi*nl>Hiiy  HemanHi 
hii  |i<>,.«i»i  Htf  iHtuo.  Nui  only  bay*  all 
r*«iooa  nt  Ih*  Wnrirt  b**H  ilarvad  hir  gtHNli 
duiihN  lilt  w«r  yturt  hui  ir*m*n<ltiui  araaa 
Hav*  also  batn  lild  wast*  by  ih*  StvssUiiuti 
td  par,  ao  Ihftl  bNidw  Iht  ptttWuy  bill  Sbgn 
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n'Mintl  d*m*nd,  th*rt  !■  uliio  auptr 
th«  trtmandoua  Mbnurmftl  dvmand 
conatructlon     of     IhtM     dtvaaUttd 
TtaM*  r»eu  crttt*  •  |rt«t  probiatr 
htrt  tn  th«  UnitMi  lutM.    W»  hHVo 
doiM  MpMttiM  to  produce  and  to 
It  ihotlld  b«  ciMr  tn  avrryun*  that  t 
tMtie  dMMttii  of  *U  Um  rMt  or 
ftr«  far  to  mmm  of  tny  dvmanda 
havf  for  thlnca  that  irt  nted  to  impc|rt 
tha  only  r««l  way  of  (attlnf  paid 
tiporta    la   throufh    tht    tmporu 
thlnga  that  wa  nvad.  ao  that  if  thaw 
not  tvtntually  balanct.  wa  ara  In  a 
indtad. 

TtoU  quaation  of  dollara  la  Maumltte 
hU|«  proportlona.    Of  eouraa.  otl  *r 
do  not  want  our  dollara  rfally 
tfo  want  It  our  fooda  and  the  dnllari 
mrana  of  nrqulrlng  thoaa  |oo<la. 
A  Mharoa  haa  t>«tn  avolrrd  that 
attractitt  whlta  It  laaU.    Wa 
moktni  hv^t  axporta  and  thnaa 
tham   art  bting  paid   in   Amarlcaii 
Wa  ara  prtMrtlng  tha  Ulukion  of  a 
port  bualnaaa  by  making  loan*  o( 
mora  dollara  abroad, 

t  hopa  you  all  ramambt r  our 
•iparianct  with   foralin  loana  anc 
manu  afttr  tha  laat  war, 

■ut  rtalliing  that  goods  tvtntutfly 
b«  paid  (or  In  othar  gtiuda  and  thtit 
lara  Inanad  only  can  b«  rtpald  If 
iDoraaaingly  largar  amounta  nf  furn 
U  la  propoaad  that  wa  grratly  raduba 
•o  tlkat  any  Mtiun  that  can  produr* 
than  w«  Mil  will  havt  frta  acora 
markati.    Ai  wa  buy  that*  goods 
pruvlda  a  ataady  atraam  of  dullun 
foraign  aallar.     Utttlng  thaaa  U 
atutfa  and  mamifacturad  guoda  at 
will  juat  ba  wundartul     Tha  poopla 
product  caltta  and  cuttun  or  taxtlta 
who  ara  angngrU  In  mlnlnic  or 
oult  thair  artlu  lUk  toll.     We  oan 
thlnga  cheaper     And  think  how 
ditlonal  employment  we  will  bt  pn 
people  in  oih«r  parte  u(  the  world. 
teitllta,  watchea,  chliiawttrc,  all  cun 
much  rheaper     Can't  yuu  picture 
fiuf     We  get  the  goiKia  ( heaply  ani 
vide   the   (orrlgn    natlnni   with    tti 
Ivi  one  thing  may  bother  ua  a 
employmen'  will  our  own  people  hn 
muat  have  Joba  In  order  to  get  doll 
the  Ooverument  ao  the  whole  ac 
work     f>t.thtr.  Itt  ua  remember  thi 
Otnt  tif  all  ooaU  of  the  normal  thi 
oomca  from  wagta,  and  If  we  mn|e 
tariff  pruvlalona.  which  destroy 
prictt  and  do  not  protect  our 
coata.  than  wt  bavt  Uijurtd  tht 
America  in  their  wagt  program  and 
^  of  living. 

Now.  atrlotialy,  no  auch 
Uut  for  vary  long  without  tht 
tvery thing    wt    bavt    built    up 
country  waa  founded     Remember 
the  aame  admlolitratlun   who  mia 
with    the    mlataken    asaurauce 
could  be  increased  without  al!ectl4g 
that  now  aaya  that  we  can  Import  t 
«•  now  product  without  dlaturbini 
I  ask  If  any  ain«mg  you  thinks 
what  our  ooats  of  production  are 
this    country    to    the    point 
willing  to  uat  his  judgment  ir  tin 
-^liow  a  tariS  on  a  baais  that  will 
prottct  ua  in  inaumwablt  indue 
products  upon  which  our  wurkrra 
people  rtly  for  a  living     I  ct>n(e*a 
UAstttled  oonditiona  of  the  w«rl 
trtat  for  mt  to  make  any  (urtraafi 
dtrtction  at  tht  momtnt. 
What  then  should  bt  our  tariff 
I  believe  thv  legitimate  purpoae 
Is  to  adequately  protect  our  nat 
and  llvii\g  atandarda     Thia  dora 
either  high  or  low  tarlfla.    It  doe* 
■ttfllclant  to  provide  protection  to 
and  at  the  time  it  u  nttdtd.    It  • 
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mpoMd      prottet  operations  which  continue  to  be  ln< 
(or  re-      eflkltnt.    Tht  rattt  should  bt  such,  howtvtr, 
artas.      as  to  make  It  poaaiblt  for  domtstto  products 
for  \M      to  oompett  on  at  ItMt  tqtuU  terms  with  siml- 
Mamen*      tar  eommodltiea  produced  abroad  tinder  lower 
export.      sundarda   than   art  toltrated  bert   In   tht 
(an*      Unlttd  SUtea.    Many  agricultural  and  Indus* 
-  world      trial  products  cen  be  produced  cheaper  aonte* 
|hat  we      whtrt  tiat.    Thttt  lowtr  fortlgn  coata  may  be 
TH      the  rteult  of  one  or  the  other  of  two  broad 
for  our      basic  factors.    Plrat,  are  more  efficient  opera- 
other       tlona  or  natural  advsntagee,  auch  as  climate, 
two  do      As  I  havt  said  tarlltr,  most  o(  tht  things 
Md  way      having  natural  advantages  sre  already  on  our 
free  list.  and.  in  my  opinion,  they  should  atay 
rather      thtrt.    But  tht  atcond  reaaon  (or  lowtr  (or- 
nations      sign  coata  Is  tht  tilsttnct  of  much  lowtr 
they      wage  and  living  standards.    Whtrtvtr  thtae 
are  tht      srt  rtflecttd  In  the  unit  cotU  of  production 
wt  nted  an  equalising  device,  if  wt  expect  to 
very      permit  thote  goods  to  come  into  our  market 
tly  are      without  upaetting  our  higher  living  and  wage 

make  standards. 
dollars.  As  you  know,  the  tariff-making  function 
rent  ex>  has  been  transferred  from  the  leglalatlva 
ore  and  branch  of  the  Government  to  the  Executive 
by  the  paaaage  o(  the  so-called  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  I  do  not  believe  that  It  should 
continue  as  an  Kxecuitve  (unction.  What- 
tvtr  advanugts  u(  ttchniquo  msy  havt  been 
developed  In  the  oonduot  of  tbu  profram  can 
be  preeervtd  and  continued  Jvist  is  well,  and 
even  better  aa  a  legislative  (unction.  I  am 
nol  advocating  the  making  of  actual  ratss  by 
the  Oongreaa  sa  a  whole,  However ,  such 
crltlcUms  as  there  hsve  been  th  the  past 
sbout  polltlcsl  logrolling  In  Congreaa  are 
dwarled  Into  inalgnlQcance  by  the  poaaiblllty 
o(  much  irtattr  logrolling  on  sn  Inttrns- 
tiunai  Biale,  If  rates  are  to  bt  mads  through 
lnleritatli>nnl  confereiirea  at  which  the  Unlt- 
td ttlatrs  will  bt  coitslatenily  In  the  minority 
Tariff  rates  cannot  be  static  in  a  changing 
world  and  (or  this  reason  It  Is  nut  practlruble 
(or  the  Congrees  itseK  cunstHntly  to  con- 
sider alterations  in  the  tMrllT  I  believe  that 
tht  Congrtss  should  (urniulMle  ii  tnriS  pulley 
which  will  provide  (or  true  nexihility,  making 
It  possible  to  chnnge  ralrs  up  or  down  with 
the  minimum  u(  delay  when  and  as  tht  need 
fur  auch  chnngea  becomes  spparent. 

My  thought  is  this:  If,  by  Icgislutlun,  we 
could  revurnp  the  method  of  studylnf  and 
preprtring  (or  the  trade  agreements  so  that 
Industry  would  hsve  a  volet  in  tJit  prtpwa- 
tion  at  the  plan  be(ore  It  Is  ready  to  be  eon- 
summaud,  and  that  voice  might  be  an  In- 
dependent voice  not  tied  In  with  any  of  the 
preeent  committees,  It  might  help  us  In 
reducing  trade '  barriers  whsre  luch  reduc- 
tion Is  juatinable  and  safe,  and  It  might 
keep  U9  from  making  afrtements  from  which 
we  would  have  to  withdrew,  theftby  msklng 
enemies  rsthcr  thsn  friends.        { 

If  we  could  devise  a  way  to  hatre  the  great 
business  organ  lis  tlons,  farming  organlxa- 
tions.  and  labor  organisations  recommend  a 
group  of  men  to  serve  on  an  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  checking  and  as- 
sisting In  the  formulstion  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  and  tariff  reductions,  we 
might  uvoid  doing  some  thlnga  which  we  will 
regret,  end  from  which  we  must  withdraw  If 
we  are  to  protect  the  American  economy  and 
the  welfare  of  the  workers  in  this  Nation. 

My  thought  at  the  moment  is  that  such 

committee  should  consist  of  le  o(  the  ablest 

men  In  the  country,  all  of  whom  are  recig- 

niaed  m  bellevlni  In  the  Amartcnn  system 

and  wishing  to  preserve  it,  so  as  to  keep 

America  strong  (or  the  weKare  o(  our  own 

people  t.i.d  to  ennhle  us  to  render  a  deeOBt 

and  (air  service  in  leadership  tnwnrd  proper 

international  relatione  and  peaoe. 

Those  16  men  could  be  eomposkd  of  •  from 

pollcyt         business  and  Industry.  4  from  jafrlottltural 

of  tariffs      organisations,  and  4  from  Isbw  er|Milga- 

wage      tlona.    They  W(  iild  be  appointed  for  a  pe- 

ut  mean      riod  of  S  yrwra  each  with  proper  arrangements 

n  rates       for  the  tint  appointees,  an  that  all  would 

degree      not  retire  (rom  the  advisory  commlttet  In 

lould  iKJt      the  same  year. 
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Of  the  elfht  appointed  from  business  and 
Indtistrlal  orfanliatluns,  two  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  reprveent  those  who  are  chiefly 
interested  In  foreign  trade;  two  should  be 
appointed  from  thoee  who  are  interested  In 
domestic  trade;  tour  should  be  appointed 
from  thoee  who  are  chiefly  interested  In  do- 
mestic trade  but  who,  neverthelees,  are  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade.  This  msy  not  be  the 
final  wty  the  appointments  should  be  made, 
but  It  glvea  you  the  thought  I  have  in  mind. 
The  purpoee  of  this  advisory  committee 
Would  be  to  know  promptly  when  any  (orttgn 
nstlni)  requeata  a  reclprocsl  trsde  agrermrnt 
or  the  redurtlun  In  otir  tarlf(s.  and  the  pro. 
pie  of  the  United  Btatee  should  be  appiised 
of  such  s  request  in  Its  beglnnlnR.  This 
committee  should  be  Informed  immedlstely 
of  the  nndings  of  any  committees  studying 
the  propoeed  trade  agreement. 

Thla  advlaory  committee  should  give  to  the 
people  of  the  Unlttd  fltstts  their  wetl-con- 
sldtrtd  opinion  of  tht  proprltty  and  safety  of 
making  any  agreement  which  Involves  (he 
manufacturers  and  buslnsssmsn  and  the 
labor  of  the  United  States. 

Tou  might  well  say  that  this  would  slow 
up  the  prnccaa  of  making  these  sgreements. 
My  rrply  Is  that  the  importance  nf  protecting 
business.  Industry,  labor,  and  the  farmer  In 
this  country  justlhes  any  auch  delay,  beratise 
their  whole  (uture  economic  welfsre  depends 
upon  the  wisdom  n(  these  agreements, 

Perhspa  you  will  wonder  whether  in  out- 
lining my  plan  (or  a  pertnnnmt  policy  I  am 
Indirectly  suggesting  thst  intrrnstlonsl  co- 
operation In  economic  matters  be  scrapped. 
Not  St  all  If  It  la  to  be  cooperation,  nothing 
In  my  plan  would  Interfere,  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  It  IS  t*^  be  more  of  ooerrlon  thsn  co- 
operation, then  my  plan  would  quite  properly 
apply  the  brakes 

The  repreaentattvee  of  the  nstlons  who 
conferred  In  London  In  October  November, 
are  to  meet  again  as  an  Intirim  tsriff  com- 
mittee. Thla  next  ron(erenre  la  scheduled  to 
meet  on  the  Ith  day  of  April  In  Geneva, 
■wltserland.  at  which  tims  It  la  planned  thst 
they  ahalt  make  mutual  reductions  In  trade 
bsrrlera.  Among  thsae,  tariffs  sre  prom- 
inently and  constantly  mentioned,  even 
though  they  sre  the  least  rratiictive.  This 
Is  not  sccldehtnl.  Foreign  nations  would 
And  It  easier  If  they  could  tske  over  our 
existing  markets  rsther  than  palnftilly  build 
up  the  markets  In  dominions  and  colonies 
In  the  ss  re  manner  we  built  up  ours  ore. 
Tht  fact  Bcema  tn  be  overlooked  thAt  the 
announced  object  of  the  flrst  cun(erence  and 
the  State  Drpartmcnt  proposals  was  the 
expansion  of  trade,  not  Its  redistribution.  A 
tariff  advisory  commlt'^e  such  ss  I  hsvs 
dsacrlbed  could  prepme  the  Infornoatlon  as 
to  ths  amount  of  further  rsductlons  ws  can 
make  in  Uniud  States  tariffs  without  Injury 
to  our  domestic  economy.  It  should  bt  dont, 
however,  by  an  Indtptndtnt  determination 
of  facts,  free  (rum  any  directive  from  the 
executive  depitrtment,  based  on  predeter- 
mined concltiaions.  Moreover,  whst  reduc- 
tions ws  offsr  should  be  substsntially 
matched  by  each  other  nation  in  the  eon- 
ceesions  It  will  make.  This  la  a  more  im- 
portant point  than  most  people  realise.  Let 
me  live  you  an  llluatratlon. 

When  moat  British  tradera  speak  or  write 
in  their  own  trAde  journals  they  Indicate  that 
the  luccess  of  the  internstioasl  ffurt  it 
economic  cooperation  will  depend  en  the 
willlngnees  of  the  United  Btstes  to  drastl- 
Oktiy  reduce  lu  tariffs.  When  they  mention 
tiM  proferential  treatment  they  give  others. 
It  Is  usually  to  declsre  their  unwillinttness 
to  give  up  this  (urin  u(  discrimination  against 
\M.  Tbey  have  followed  tht  same  Hue  o< 
argument  since  the  early  thirties. 
But  what  are  the  (acUf 
Whereas  Mnce  then  they  have  kept  moat 
of  their  tariffs,  pre(ersnces.  import  lioeitsinf . 
•te.,  the  United  Statee  has  reduced  ever  1.900 


of  Its  tariff  rates.  Almoat  half  of  these  have 
been  by  50  percent.  And  every  one  of  thcae 
reductUma  has  been  Immediately  made  avail- 
able to  Britain.  In  exchange  she  made  sbout 
one  hundred  and  fifty  reductions  in  her  tariff 
rates  in  the  United  Kingdom-United  States 
trads  agreement.  Most  of  these,  however, 
were  only  reductions  in  the  amount  of  pref- 
erence she  grunted  others. 

Ths  "most  favored  nation"  clause  has  aerl- 
oua  impUcntlons  and  great  dangers.  We  may 
hsvs  sound  reason  for  granting  a  special  con- 
sldsrstlon  to  soms  country  in  return  for  whst 
they  do  for  us,  I  ask  you,  If  anothtr  nation 
doee  not  qualify  and  give  its  the  equivalent 
In  return,  why  should  It  be  favored  with 
sfMClal  consideration?  It  does  not  mske  good 
sense  to  me 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  British 
when  they  seek  their  own  sdvsntage,  but  I 
would  Uks  to  see  Amerlcsns  show  as  much 
concern  for  our  best  Interests  as  ths  British 
do  for  theirs, 

As  you  doubtless  know,  the  briefs  of  Ameri- 
cans who  art  vitally  affected  by  ths  ntgotis- 
tlons  I  hsvs  mentioned  hsd  to  be  filed  by 
December  81  last.    Orel  hearings  are  now  in 

Srogreu   In    Washington.    These   began   on 
anuary  13 

We  can  increase  our  mutually  profitable 
foreign  trade  but  we  should  do  it  thruunh 
measures  consiatsnt  with  the  preservation  of 
employment,  the  protection  of  our  living 
stsndards  and  ths  wages  of  our  workers,  and 
the  income  of  our  farmsrs  Ths  Important 
point  I  would  like  to  leave  with  yuu  is  that 
we  should  strive  (or  a  truly  constructive  tar- 
iff policy,  that  rates  should  be  neither  hiRher 
nor  lower  thsn  ars  actually  needed,  and  there 
should  be  no  tariffs  at  all  1(  we  don't  actually 
have  s  need  (o  them.  Whatever  modinrn- 
tlons  are  made  (rom  time  tn  time  should  bt 
throuiih  research  and  expert  study  rather 
than  throuKh  pruceases  u(  logrolling,  whethsr 
It  be  national  nr  International  logrolling. 

Let  thoee  who  crave  an  increase  tn  (orelgn 
business  care(ully  meditate  upon  a  decrease 
In  domestic  business  if  ws,  through  hurrisd 
and  ill-ndvi>e(.  action  at  a  tlms  when  rel- 
stive  coat  of  production  Is  unknown  due  to 
disturbed  world  oundltlons,  do  things  which 
seriously  disturb  a  (air  balance  of  trade  and 
thus  produce  unemployment  at  home. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THP  8BNATI  OF  THI  UNTntl    STATES 

Friday.  January  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  January  15),  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  before  Congress  is  obvi- 
ously the  need  for  equitable  reforms  In 
the  WuRner  Act  which  will  protect  the 
Intcrt'Nt.'i  ot  the  public.  On*  of  the  pro- 
poaed  reforms  that  must  ba  glvaii  dua 
constderntlon  Is  the  matter  of  compul- 
aory  arbiiintlon  of  labor  disputes  in 
key  Industries.  Laat  yaar,  when  tha 
Senate  ronslderect  the  Case  bill.  It  voted 
down  my  compulsory  nrbiirallon  amend- 
mant  in  tha  mistaken  ballaf  that  the 
President  would  sign  tha  Case  bill  If  the 
arbltrullon  feature  were  omitted.  That 
belief  wan  ml.itakcn.  because  the  PreM- 
dent  vetoed  the  Case  bill  anyway.  But 
thla  issue  will  not  down,  and  muH  be 
mat  iquaraly  In  order  that  wa  may  ba 
•daquate. 

X  aak  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  an  article  which  X  wrote  on  thla 


aubject  for  the  October  1B46  iMua  of 
Klwanls  magaKlnv  be  reprinted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoko. 

There  betnR  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  ba  printed  In  the  Ricoaa. 
ai  follows: 

Wi  NiKD  A  Pao-PvBLic  Labos  Law,  Says  Hon. 

ALtXANDCS  WiLIY.  UNITXO  STATES  SlNATOS; 
MiMBKS.  KiWANtS  CLVS  OF  CNirPBWA  TaLLS, 

Wis 

One  of  the  many  outstanding  contributions 
to  public  service  of  the  1048  victory  conven- 
tion of  Xlwsnls  International  was  lu  Isbor 
resolution.  Unsnimously  adopted,  the  reso- 
lution petitioned  Congreai  to  enact  laws 
clesrly  denning  the  respective  duties  snd 
rsspoiulblUtles,  rlghu.  and  prlvUsfee  ot  man- 
agement and  labor,  with  adequate  provision 
for  enforcement  of  the  duties  snd  response 
bllltles.  The  resolution  further  ssked  the 
nsttonal  leglslsture  to  control  Industrial  dis- 
putes and  "provide  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  all  dlaputes  prior  to  the  calling  of  a 
strike  which  mlsht  sndsnger  the  national 
welfare  or  Impinge  upon  the  constitutional 
rlghu  of  the  cltlaeit." 

The  pnasnge  of  this  pro-American  resolu- 
tion clem  ly  showed  that  Ki«unl»ns  know  our 
country  is  (need  with  the  choice  o(  either 
compulsory  aibltrstlun  of  disputes  in  key  In- 
dustries as  s  Isst  resort  to  prevent  strikes 
or  what  amounts  to  compulsory  chaos.  The 
onc'suied  Wngner  Act,  as  It  now  stands,  le|- 
Islstes  contpulsory  chaos  because  It  (orcee  a 
strslt-Jacket  u|Kin  managemmt  while  encour- 
aging irresponsible  labor  lenders  to  the  wild- 
est exceases  In  violntior.  o(  the  public  Interest. 
Under  the  Wagner  Act.  management,  (or  ek- 
ample.  must  bargain  collectively  while  the 
unions  ran  blithely  walk  nway  and  stay  away 
(rom  the  conference  table. 

The  assembled  Kiwaniani  clesrly  showed 
further  thst  they  went  ths  rule  of  law  and 
the  rule  o(  equality  In  Industry  and  com- 
merce rather  than  such  anarchy  as  ws  sk- 
perlenced  in  the  disastrous  rnilroaU  strike  of 
May  1040  when  two  irresponsible  men  para- 
lysed the  Nation'.  transp<ir'.ation.  and  In  the 
similarly  disastrous  Nation-wide  ahipplug 
strike  of  September  104a. 

Pitrticularly  In  this  atomic  age,  when  otu* 
national  security  could  be  breached  by  a 
split-second  attack  by  atom-carrying  rockets 
launched  thousands  o(  miles  away.  It  is  es- 
ssntlal  thst  we  prepare  against  all  emer- 
gendee  by  eettlng  up  compulsory  srbHratlon 
machinery  In  public  utilities  and  key  Nation- 
wide Industries.  Let  us  never  (orget  thst 
even  during  World  Wsr  II.  whlls  our  men 
were  dying  overseas,  14.000  strlkee  occurred, 
coetlng  us  24.000.000  man -days.  Dare  we  risk 
such  sn  eventuality  In  the  (uture  when  a 
war  will  be  settled  not  In  years  or  months 
or  days  but  in  the  tint  seconds  and  minutee 
while  some  vital  Industry  may  be  on  strike 
and  the  enemy  sees  a  fine  opportunity  for 
attack? 

Compulsory  arbitration  machinery  Is  re- 
quired not  only  because  we  sre  living  In  an 
atomic  age  but  because: 

We  are  living  In  an  economically  complex 
age.  when,  even  tn  peacetime,  all  parts  of  the 
economic  order— agriculture,  induhtry,  min- 
ing, forestry,  trade,  utilities— ar"  interde- 
f>endent  with  every  other  part:  a  break-down 
n  any  one  part  cripples  all  other  parta, 

We  are  living  in  a  revolutionary  age  In 
which  we  are  (need  by  a  tremend«)UB  vlialiMd 
power.  Russia,  with  whom  we  are  riKhtfully 
trying  to  eetsbliah  a  realistic  basis  (or  coop- 
eratltm  for  a  Juat  snd  lasting  peace,  but 
which  we  nevertheless  recognise  Is  actively 
promoting  world  communism  through 
planned  chaos  In  every  country. 

We  sre  living  In  an  inilationary  age  In 
which  prices  are  constantly  rising  because 
full  production,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  In- 
flation, has  not  been  achieved  on  aeeount 
of  strike  after  striks  and  because  of  OPA 
msladmlnlstration— ths  hinderl&|  of  bual> 
nees  throvufh  regimentation. 


We  have  seen  that  voUmtary  mediation 
and  arbitration  simply  have  not  been  ade- 
quate enough  to  prevent  etrikee  and  in- 
creaae  the  supply  of  goods  so  as  to  balance 
demand  and  hold  back  Inflation. 

ma  ooar  or  armmaa 

Merely  since  the  end  of  the  war.  strikes 
have  coat  vu  llit.OOO.OOC  man-days  directly 
and  untold  millions  of  man-days  mur^  indi- 
rectly becatue  of  employeee  thrown  out  of 
work  due,  for  example,  to  the  abeenoe  of  parts 
supplied  by  strike-bound  feeder  plsnu.  We 
have  lost  a  billion  dollars  In  striking  work- 
ers' wages  and  untold  billions  more  in  indi- 
rect wage  losses  snd  In  lost  employer  proflts 
and  investor  dividends.  We  have  loat 
S,000.000  autos  and  trucks,  1,000.000  mechan- 
ical refrlgeratore,  416.000  washing  mschinee. 
S.OOO.OOO.OOO  board  feet  of  lumber,  Includlag 
enough  roitstructlon  lumber  for  100.0n 
desperately  nee<led  houaes.  We  hsve  lost 
vltsi  farm  implements  and  vital  fruit  crops, 
the  letter  particularly  through  Jurledlctlonal 
strlkee. 

What  Is  more,  we  have  loat,  if  only  tempo- 
rarily, American  cooperation,  good  will  be- 
tween clttsens.  and  community  aplrlt. 

Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  Itf 
Let  us  enact  a  compulsory  arbitration  law  aa 
a  part  of  a  pro-American  labor  law— a  law 
with  guu  In  lU  vitals  and  teeth  in  lU  Jaws 
In  order  to  Insurs  induatrial  peaoe.  Thla  law 
need  not  be  antilabor  nor  antlmanagement. 
but  propubllc  (or  the  welfare  of  ail  of  tie. 

iuch  a  general  law  would  provide  (or' 

(a)  A  Federal  mediation  board  with  powers 
of  oonclUstlon,  mediation,  and  voluntary 
arbitration  in  all  industries  during  a  OO-day 
presirtke  truce  in  which  all  strlkee,  lock-outs, 
and  walk-ouu  would  be  banned. 

(b)  Special  emergency  fact-flnding  com- 
mlsslona  to  look  into  disputes  involving  util- 
ities and  key  induetrlee  snd  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  wagea,  hours,  and  working 
condltiotui. 

(c)  Prohibition  of  royalty  payments  to 
unions  except  for  apecined  purpoaee  auch  aa 
health  and  welfare  funds,  which  must,  how- 
ever, be  adminlatered  Jointly  by  labor  and 
management, 

(d)  Union  llabUlty  before  the  law  In  the 
event  It  breaks  contracts. 

(a)  Outlawing  of  aeoondary  boycotts. 

(All  the  above  are  general  provisions  of 
the  Caae  bill  which  Oongrees  passed  but 
which  the  President  vetoed.) 

(()  A  requirement  that  labor  aa  well  as 
msnagement  bargain  collectively  tn  good 
faith. 

(g)  Banning  of  Jurisdictional  strlkee, 

(h)  Democratic  and  eecret  union  eleotlone 
and  strike  votee. 

(1)  Publicity  on  union  flnsnces. 

A  final  slement  In  this  law  would  be  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  It  would  be  a  logical 
extension  of  provision  (b).  After  all  elTorts 
at  voluntary  conciliation,  mediation,  or  arbi- 
tration fall,  after  the  report  of  the  Imer- 
genoy  Pact  Finding  Commission  In  a  utility 
or  Natiuu-wlde  Industry  provee  of  no  svall, 
then  the  compulsory  arbitration  machinery 
would  go  Into  operation. 

The  exact  details  of  such  operation  were 
Incorporated  In  sn  amendment  to  the  Case 
Isbor  bill  which  I  introduced  but  which  the 
Senate  voted  down  In  the  hope,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  told  me,  thst  msldent  Tru- 
man Would  sign  the  Case  bill  If  eomputeory 
arbitration  were  omitted.  That  hope  waa  mla- 
taken The  President  vetoed  tha  Case  bill 
anyway. 

However,  I  believe  the  CaM  bill  should  ba 
enacted  by  the  Eightieth  Congress,  over  the 
President's  veto  If  neceassry.  snd  compulsory 
arbitration  should  lie  provided  as  follows! 

1  In  the  event  a  atrtke  threatened  In  a 
Nation-wide  or  key  Industry,  such  as  fuel, 
transportation,  communlcstlon,  or  steel,  the 
President  of  the  United  Statee  would  be 
empowered  to  require  labor  and  management 
to  submit  to  arbitration.   The  parties  would 
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have  20  6vf%  to  draw  up  an 
arbitrate,  covarlng  all  lasuea.  sucb 
boiOB.  and  working  condltiona. 

The    arbitration    board    woxild 
three  or  seven  members,  as  determined 
PrMUtent,  with  an  equtd  number  of 
cboaen  by  labor  and  by  management 
other  member  cfaoaen  by   both 
management. 

In  the  event  the  parties  failed  01 
to  prepare  an  arbitration  agreemer|t 
potst     arbitrators,     the    Federal 
Board  would  do  so  for  them. 

sraiKZs  paoH3nxs 

2.  Prom  the  day  the  President 
parties  to  arbitrate  to  the  entry  of 
ment  upon  an  award,  strikes, 
alow-downs  would  be  prohibited, 
agement  violated  this  prohibition, 
would   be  deemed  an   unfair  labor 
\inder  the  National  Labor  Relationi 
the    employees    violated    thl5 
they  would  be  deprived  of  certain 
rights   under   the  National  Labor 
Act. 

3   Both   parties   would   be    free 
their  dispute  during  Che  arbitration 
Ings.     Such  settlements   would    be 
for  6  months.     Thus  collusive 
defeat  the  arbitration  and  resume 
warfare  would  be  prevented. 

4.  The   arbitrators  would  hand 
award    which   would    be   enforclbli 
courts  like  any  other  contract. 
-^     No  one  regrets  more  than  I  do 
^ty  for  compulsion.     I  would  infln 
fer  that  reason  would  prevail  and 
labor  and  management  would  be 
gage  In  voluntary  mediation  and 
But  reason  does  not  always  prevail 
been  proven  so  many  times  in  the 
labor  leaders  and  men  of 
forgotten    their    obligations    to 
Interest. 

The  Issue  Is  drawn  for  us.     We 
and  see.  we  may  Ignore  the  lessons 
Industrial   history.    Or  we  may 
the  new,  legal  course  of  compulsor 
tlon  as  proposed  by  Kiwanis.     We 
Industrial  peace  or  we  may  doom 
to  perpetual  Industrial  chaos. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARK 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDUNA 

IN  THX  8XNATS  OP  THE  UNITEC  STATES 

Friday,  January  17  Heffislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  January  IS).  .947 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  New  Research  Law."  appenring  In 
the  Farmers  Build  News  und3r  date  of 
November  1946,  and  ask  unanim  )us  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  /(ppendlx 
of  the  Ricoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tditorlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thej  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

TKS  MTW  IXSSAacH   LAW 

Wblle  the  principal  objective  of 
iMMtfch    law    la    to    assure 
equality  In  research  equal  to  tndustr  ' 
be  more  clearly  defined   if   it  wen 
Improving  the  economic  position  ol 
Xxlsting  facilltlee  aie  adequate  to 
production  problems  of  cotton, 
mung    beans,    and    everbearing 
The  farm  problem  Is  not   productfan. 
farm  problem  is  that  of  price. 
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Prices  of  not  leas  than  cost  of  production 
should  be  the  first  objective  of  research  m 
marketing.  Farmers  cannot  stay  In  business 
on  any  other  basis.  If  agriculture  accepted 
war-price  ceilings  as  Its  share  of  preventing 
Inflation,  then  it  Is  entitled  to  a  coet-pltis 
floor  to  prevent  deflation. 

A  fundamental  of  marketing  Is  a  legitimate 
market  free  from  racketeering.  Too  long 
have  farm  prices  been  determii>ed  by  "fu- 
tures" gamblers.  No  other  business  would 
tolerate  such  an  outrage.  Witness  the  Octo- 
ber crash  in  the  cotton-futures  market  where 
the  manipulations  of  onj  man  caught  "long" 
cost  our  cotton  growers  over  $200,000,000 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The  South 
Is  not  In  a  position  to  absorb  these  losses. 

It  Is  surprising  that  economists,  land-grant 
colleges,  old-line  farm  organizations,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  never  studied  the  devastatkjn  in  agri- 
culture resulting  from  futures  trading.  A 
cursory  examination  of  the  evil  would  enable 
anyone  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  one  of  Amer- 
ica's truly  great  economists.  Ernest  D.  Mac- 
Dougall,  when  he  so  aptly  wrote,  "the  prac- 
tice of  gambling  under  the  forms  of  trade 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  economically 
productive  occupation." 

The  average  economist  deals  In  facts,  but 
often  he  is  tempted  In  his  conclusions  to 
accept  unproven  theories  as  facts  on  the  au- 
thority of  other  economists  who  have  copied 
from  other  equally  uninformed  economists. 
In  the  field  of  futures  trading  these  same 
economists  publish  as  factual  findings  Infor- 
mation which  has  been  released  by  the  prop- 
aganda pre^s  bureaus  of  the  commodity  gam- 
blers. It  should  be  a  signal  that  all  Is  not 
well  when  the  volume  of  futures  trading  al- 
ways exceeds  by  many  times  the  production 
of  a  commodity.  Can  It  be  that  some  econ- 
omists are  under  the  same  pressure  as  the 
honest  college  professor  whose  conscience 
balked  at  giving  good  grades  to  the  athletic 
Ignoramus? 

In  view  of  the  huge  appropriations  and  the 
trust  given  by  farmers  on  the  goals  of  the 
new  law  It  Is  hoped  that  Its  administrators 
will  start  from  scratch  and  take  nothing  for 
granted  With  such  procedure  there  should 
come  recommendations  for  a  workable  plan 
for  Congress  to  stabilize  agricultural  prices. 
On  these  "premises  conclusions  are  bound  to 
follow  that  farming  cannot  be  done  for  less 
than  cost  and  that  much  agricultural  In- 
stability can  be  averted  by  eliminating  fu- 
tures trading. 

Investigation  of  commodity  gambling  will 
reveal  the  following  facts:  That  the  futures 
contract  Is  not  a  warehoiose  receipt  for  the 
commodity  but  only  a  lottery  ticket  with  no 
assets  back  of  It;  that  those  who  buy  or  sell 
a  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  egg,  butter,  lard,  etc., 
futures  contract  deal  only  In  price  differ- 
ences: that  a  futures  contract  does  not  per- 
mit the  naming  of  grades;  that  the  >>uyer  of 
a  futures  contract,  when  delivery  is  made, 
has  nothing  to  say  about  the  kind  or  grade 
he  shall  receive:  that  the  determination  of 
kind  or  grade  to  be  delivered  under  a  futures 
contract  Is  at  the  option  of  the  seller,  usually 
resulting  In  the  delivery  of  dog>-tall  cotton 
or  skin-grade  wheat;  that,  for  eaample,  de- 
liveries of  wheat  under  a  futures  contract 
are  negligible — not  more  than  one-third  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  future* 
trnding;  that  those  who  buy  specified  grades 
of  a  commodity  for  spot  delivery  to  arrive  do 
ao  In  the  cash  markets  and  not  in  the  futures 
markets.  The  Investigators  probably  would 
also  find  that  propaganda  press  releases  have 
duped  our  educators  and  economists  into 
thinking  that  the  price  problem  Is  Insoluble 
except  for  the  Government  to  give  subsidies 
to  farmers. 

It  Bhotild  not  strain  the  courage  of  the 
investigators  to  uncover  these  truths,  and  it 
ahotild  be  leas  a  strain  to  recommend  the 
remedy.  Though  they  will  encounter  the 
resistance  of  a  few  gamblers,  they  will  win 
tbm  gratltTide  of  6^000,000  farm  fiamlUes. 


What  Makes  CAB  Tick? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  osxcoN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20,  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  as 
a  part  thereof  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  13  issue  of  the 
Oregonlan.  a  daily  newspaper  published 
in  Portland,  Oreg.  Following  Is  the  edi- 
torial : 

WHAT  UAKXS  CAB  TICK? 

This  page  confesses  Inability  to  explain  the 
actions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which 
has  rejected  the  application  of  an  American 
line  for  commercial  air  service  from  Seattle 
and  Portland  to  Honolulu,  but  has  authorized 
an  Australian  firm  to  enter  Honolulu  from 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  via  Seattle  and  Oakland. 
Matson  Navigation  Co.  has  been  seeking  a 
certificate  since  1942.  without  success,  but 
the  CAB  granted  the  Australian  permit  after 
a  1-day  hearing. 

The  CAB  consistently  has  refused  to  au- 
thorize an  American  steamship  line  to  start 
air  service,  though  tbe  advantages  of  ship- 
plane  tie-up  to  the  traveling  public  are  ob- 
vious. But  the  certificate  Just  granted  is  to 
an  air  line  wholly  owned  by  foreign  steam- 
ship companies.  The  CAB  not  only  refuses 
to  permit  American  business  to  compete  with 
foreign  business  on  equal  terms  but  actually 
discriminates  against  an  American  applicant 
by  turning  over  its  potential  territory  to  a 
foreign  line. 

Tbe  Matson  Co. 'a  withdrawal  of  its  appli- 
cation for  the  Northwest-Hawaii  service  co- 
incided with  the  Board's  decision  to  reopen 
the  field  to  other  applicants,  which  was  tan- 
tamount to  another  rejection  of  the  Matson 
request.  There  were  no  other  applicants  at 
the  moment.  Additionally,  opening  the  ter- 
ritory to  a  foreign  air  line  reduces  the  amount 
oX  business  available. 

The  Aeronautics  Board's  new  Chairman. 
James  Landls,  has  hinted  that  if  the  Board 
grants  a  certificate  for  direct  Vancouver- 
Honolulu  service  to  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines, 
a  firm  controlled  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  also  with  shipping  connections,  it 
will  be  more  disposed  to  favor  a  Portland- 
Seattle-Honolulu  line.  This  page  is  not  op- 
posed to  reciprocity,  but  why  should  it  be 
nece.ssary  for  American  business  to  wait  until 
our  own  Government  Installs  a  foreign  rival 
before  authorizing  a  competitive  American 
line? 

Northwesterners,  who  want  direct  service 
to  Honolulu  and  are  told  that  they  must 
travel  via  Oakland,  demand  a  clearer  expla- 
nation than  any  yet  given  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Matson's  latest  decision  to 
renew  its  application,  and  a  revival  of  in- 
terest by  Northwest  Airlines,  calls  for  a  pub- 
lic definition  of  CAB  policy. 


Sofar  Skortage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  shortage  of  sugar  Is  creating  a  des- 
perate situation  in  the  family  life  of  this 
Nation.    I  am  flooded  with  propaganda 


that  an  artlclf  which  X  wrott  on  thli     am*  through  rtgiBtntAtion. 


to  tubmlt  to  arbitrfttlon.   Th«  partlM  would 
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from  my  district  and  I  assume  that  each 
Member  of  the  House  is  likewise  receiving 
mail  urging  that  Congress  take  action 
with  reference  to  the  shortage  of  sugar. 
I  have  devoted  many  hours  of  time,  as  I 
know  each  Member  of  the  House  has 
done,  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  from  what 
source  the  black  market  procures  the 
sugar  which  it  offers  all  the  way  from  30 
to  45  cents  a  pound. 

I  want  to  urgr  upon  the  Congress  that 
some  action  be  taken  to  protect  the 
people  of  this  country  from  being  gouged 
by  any  action  which  may  be  taken  by 
the  International  Emergency  Food  Coun- 
cil, successor  to  the  Combined  Food 
Board,  with  reference  to  the  allocation 
of  sugar  to  foreign  countries  during  this 
year. 

I  am  sure  that  you  all  realize  that  allo- 
cations of  1947  are  about  to  be  made  by 
the  International  Emergency  Food 
Council  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  United  States  representative  In  the 
sugar  section  of  the  Council. 

I  believe  it  the  duty  of  every  member 
of  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  this  Inter- 
national Emergency  Pood  Council  does 
not  permit  large  allocations  of  United 
States  supplies  of  sugar  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  thereby  reduce  for  this  year 
the  amount  of  sugar  to  our  own  con- 
sumers. 

I  believe  that  fair  treatment  should 
be  accorded  to  the  American  consumers 
and  Congress  should  insist  upon  this. 

I  understand  that  there  is  an  effort 
being  made  by  our  foreign  neighbors  to 
get  large  allocations  of  sugar  for  their 
nationals  and  that  such  allocations  be 
made  upon  the  basis  of  the  entire  year 
of  1947. 

To  allocate  sugar  for  a  whole  year  on 
a  basis  unfair  to  the  United  States  would 
be  a  dangerous  move  not  only  for  the 
supply  of  sugar  for  our  own  people  but 
as  an  international  commitment.  If  too 
large  a  commitment  for  a  whole  year  is 
made  under  an  international  agreement. 
we  as  a  nation  would  be  morally  bound 
to  observe  the  terms  of  that  agreement 
inasmuch  as  our  agency  of  government 
is  a  party  to  the  allocation  agreement. 

The  least  that  should  be  permitted  by 
Congress  is  an  allocation  on  a  quarterly 
basis  with  an  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  see  that  the  consumers  of  our  own 
country  are  protected. 

The  fact  that  the  1947  crop,  so  the  ex- 
perts inform  us.  is  likely  to  be  a  possible 
one  and  a  half  million  tons  more  of 
sugar  than  1946  for  home  consumption 
and  export  may  tempt  the  International 
Emergency  Pood  Council  to  urge  this  as 
a  basis  for  a  larger  allocation  to  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat  that  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  interested  In  obtain- 
ing additional  supplies  of  sugar  for  their 
constituents  should  know  that  today  here 
In  Washington  a  meeting  of  the  Sugar 
Section  of  the  International  Emergency 
Pood  Council  may  reach  an  agreement 
,whlch  will  result  In  curtailing  supplies 
of  sugar  available  for  use  In  this  coun- 
try. For  years  now  the  United  States 
has  allocated  to  Britain  and  Canada  large 
quantities  of  sugar  and  It  may  be  that 
we  should  continue  some  allocation. 
However,  In  view  of  charges  that  have 
been  made  that  excessive  quantities  of 


sugar  have  been  allocated  abroad.  I  think 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  this 
question  and  if  necessary  establish  a  new 
policy  for  this  country  to  assure  fair 
treatment  to  our  citizens. 

I  dislike  to  be  in  the  position  of  being 
accused  of  desiring  to  violate  Interna- 
tional commitments  because  I  want  this 
country  to  live  up  to  its  obligations.  The 
point  Is  that  we  do  not  want  an  obliga- 
tion which  unfairly  deprives  our  citizens 
of  needed  sugar,  and  unless  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  act  promptly  in  this 
matter  the  meeting  today  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Pood  Council  may  well 
result  in  an  obligation  binding  this  coun- 
try for  all  the  rest  of  this  year.  I  think 
that  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  allo- 
cation it  should  certainly  be  for  not  long- 
er than  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Bills  have  already  been  introduced  to 
embargo  exports  of  sugar.  This  may 
seem  a  drastic  step  but  unless  the  bu- 
reaucrats downtown  are  willing  to  pay 
better  attention  to  the  problems  of  our 
citizens  we  may  need  to  take  drastic  steps 
and  take  them  promptly. 

Since  the  Second  War  Powers  Act  ex- 
pires on  March  31.  1947. 1  wonder  if  the 
administration  has  any  statutory  au- 
thority to  effectuate  an  allocation  of 
sugar  to  foreign  countries  after  that 
date.  I,  for  one.  would  not  be  well  dis- 
posed toward  being  confronted  with  an 
agreement  covering  the  whole  year  and 
being  requested  simply  because  of  that 
agreement,  concerning  which  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  not  been  consulted, 
to  enact  legislation  carrying  it  out,  un- 
less at  that  time  I  should  be  entirely 
convinced  that  the  American  people  had 
been  given  fair  treatment  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

I  may  add  that  the  United  States  will 
have  available  from  its  own  crops  jwssi- 
bly  600,000  tons  more  sugar  in  1947  than 
It  had  In  1946.  and  In  addition  to  this 
we  will  likely  obtain  from  Cuba  nearly 
a  million  tons  more  this  year  than  last 
year  in  our  purchase  of  the  large  current 
crop.  Thus,  the  United  States  in  1947 
should  have  possibly  1,500,000  tons  more 
of  sugar  than  in  1946  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  export.  It  is  recognized,  of 
course,  that  the  United  States,  in  con- 
tracting to  buy  virtually  the  whole 
Cuban  crop,  had  committed  itself  to 
share  part  of  the  Cuban  supply  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  as 
these  countries  had  normally  been  mar- 
kets for  part  of  the  Cuban  crops  and 
these  countries  had  not  bid  against  the 
United  States  for  the  Cuban  crop. 

In  sharing  United  States  supplies  of 
sugar,  it  should  be  explained  that  dur- 
ing the  war  the  Combined  Pood  Board, 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
allocated  food  rupplies,  including  sugar, 
on  an  International  basis.  These  three 
countries  had  experienced  about  the 
same  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar 
before  the  war.  Thus,  under  the  alloca- 
tions of  the  Combined  Pood  Board,  the 
aggregate  supplies  of  the  three  countries 
were  allocated  to  each  country,  roughly, 
on  its  population  basis,  sugar  now  being 
rationed  to  consumers  in  each  country 
on  about  the  same  per  capita  basis.  Any 
allocations  of  this  aggregate  supply  to 


countries  other  than  these  three  thereby 
reduces  the  quantity  available  to  each  of 
the  three  countries.  Including  the  United 
States. 

I  propose,  with  the  help  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  bring  all  possible  pressure, 
legislative  or  otherwise,  to  the  end  that 
our  people  get  a  fair  deal  on  this  inter- 
national sugar  agreement,  even  going  to 
tbe  extent  of  preparing  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  sugar,  unless  some  relief 
can  be  procured  for  our  own  consuming 
public. 


Old-Age  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVB8 
Monday,  January  20,  1947 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaiker,  the  need 
Is  greater  than  ever  before  for  enactment 
of  legislation  that  would  assist  our  old 
folks.  This  group  has  been  neglected 
too  long  and  should  be  granted  a  liberal 
Federal  pension.  I  have  brought  this 
Issue  to  the  House  floor,  to  the  press, 
and  over  the  radio  many  times  and  it 
is  my  conviction  that  everyone  over  the 
age  of  60  who  Is  not  required  to  pay  a 
Federal  income  tax  should  be  provided 
an  adequate  old-age  pension. 

We  have  seen  the  costs  of  living  soar 
to  a  point  where  the  pitiful  allowances 
in  the  form  of  old-age  pensions  for  our 
elders  have  become  a  disgrace  to  the 
world's  richest  Nation.  The  executive 
agencies  of  our  Government  continue  to 
come  to  COTigress  with  requests  for  more 
and  more  money  to  spend  in  foreign  , 
lands  and  to  loan  foreign  governments 
to  improve  living  conditions  abroad,  but 
they  have  consistently  failed  to  bring  In 
proposals  for  extending  old-age  assist- 
ance to  the  many  who  are  now  Ineligible 
to  receive  It  or  for  liberalizing  old-age 
pensions  so  that  those  who  are  eligible 
for  assistance  can  maintain  themselves 
in  conformity  with  the  American  stand- 
ards of  living.  The  United  States  has 
loaned  billions  to  foreign  nations  but  the 
loans  have  never  been  repaid.  We  must 
call  a  halt  on  these  foreign  hand-outs 
until  our  old  folks  are  provided  an  ade- 
quate assistance. 

For  years  we  have  been  conserving 
forests,  lands,  wild  game,  and  oil.  We 
guard  the  flying  geese  and  ducks  and  we 
protect  the  mineral  wealth  under  the 
ground.  I  believe  it  Is  time  to  conserve 
human  beings  and  make  life  comfortable 
for  our.  elders.  This  country  has  the 
natural  wealth,  the  resources,  the  raw 
materials,  the  manpower,  tlie  mills,  fac- 
tories, and  industrial  machinery  to  give 
every  American  family  all  it  needs  In 
the  way  of  food,  clothing,  educa- 
tion, luxuries,  and  plesusures.  There  is 
enough  food  to  feed  every  hungry  per- 
son: there  Is  enough  wool  and  cotton  to 
clothe  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In 
the  country;  there  are  materials  in 
mines  and  forests,  mills,  factories,  and 
warehouses  to  house  every  family  if  re- 
strictions are  removed;  there  are  raw 
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materials  and  modem  machln  ^s  ioiffl- 
clent  to  equip  these  homes  w:  th  both 
necessities  and  luxuries;  th?re  are 
enough  railroad  engines  and  frei  ;ht  cars 
to  transport  these  needs  of  men  to  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  country 

When  a  wage  earner  has  toil?  d  for  40 
years  or  more,  he  should  be  reti  ed  with 
a  pension  that  win  enable  him  t  o  Hve  in 
comfort  and  dignity  the  rest  of   lis  days. 

Under  present  lesrislation.  th?re  is  a 
great  and  unjust  discrepancy  in  he  pay- 
ments received  by  old  people  in  (  ur  Tari- 
ous  States.  Average  monthly  allow- 
ances for  the  aged  range  all  ;he  way 
from  as  low  as  $12  to  as  high  as  $53.  It 
is  urgent  that  action  be  taken  t  >  correct 
these  injustices  and  establish  a  program 
equally  fair  to  all  concerned. 

We  need  a  sociRl-securityl  system 
ba^rd  upon  need  which  will  diminate 
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,  super- 
ity  and 
ye  upset 


:e. 

i.  R.  781 

old-ase 


thousands  of  investigators  an 
visors.  Our.  elders  want  sccu 
peace.  They  do  not  want  to 
every  6  months  by  a  Federal  reiivestiga- 
tion  to  see  whether  or  not  ti  ey  have 
gotten  rich  from  their  meager  a  Ilowance 
during  the  preceding  period  they  have 
been  receiving  welfare  assistan 

On  January  10. 1  introduced 
which  provides  a  direct  Federa 
pension  of  $60  per  month  to  n«  edy  citi- 
zens 60  years  of  age  or  over.  Fhe  text 
of  H.  R.  7«1  foUows: 

Be  it  enmettd.  etc..  TiUkt  (a)  t  tie  Social 
Security  Board  (herelnaTter  called  t  le  Board) 
shall  pay.  out  of  any  funds  hereaf  er  appro- 
priated for  stich  purpose,  old-atre  isstfttanee 
to  qualified  indirldualB  at  tbe  rate  }(  $«0  per 
month. 

(b)  ror  tbc  ptirpoaea  aS  this  act  a  i  ta4lvUl- 
lud  shall  b»  deemed  to  be  a  qual  Qed  Indi- 
vid ttal — 

1 1 )  who  ia  00  years  of  age  or  ot  er  on  the 
first  day  of  the  payment  year; 

<2>  who  haa  been  a  cittzen  an'  I  resident 
of  the  Unite<}  Statea  for  not  les  than  10 
ycara; 

(8 )  wboae  groaa  Incocne.  or  wt  ose  groea 
Income  cumMned  with  tiic  groae  acarae  at 
•  apoiiae.  a^  the  case  .  ^y  be.  Ic  r  t^e  tax 
year  p-eoedlng  the  year  in  which  the  pay- 
ment year  begins  ta  lesa  thar  tbe  minimum 
amount  with  reapert  to  which  a  P  tderal  In- 
come tax  return  is  required  to  be  filed:  and 

14)  who  maJtea  timely  appUcatic  n  for  the 
beieflts  of  thla  act. 

(c)  Payments  to  qualified  i  tdividuaia 
ahall  be  made  monthly  for  each  m  mth  dur- 
ing a  payment  year.  A  "pajrm  nt  year" 
shall  begin  April  1  and  end  Harch  31. 
Application  for  the  benefits  of  tht  act  dur- 
ing any  payment  year  shall  be  m  ide  on  or 
before  March  15  of  the  calendar  y«  in  which 
the  payment  year  be^na. 

8cc.  a.  Any  Individual  tuJtlng  a  jpUeation 
for  the  benefits  of  this  act  sha  1  furnLh 
sxich  eridcnce  of  age  and  cltizensl  Ip  as  the 
Board  may  by  reg Nation  prescribe.  The  gross 
Income  of  any  indlvtdual  for  th€  purpoeea 
of  this  act  ahall  be  establiahed  fro  n  reoorda 
and  data  in  the  poaaeaalon  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treaaury.  The  Secretary  <rf  he  Treas- 
ury ahaU  upon  request  fiimiah  to  iie  Board 
any  documents,  recorda.  or  Informal  ton  which 
he  may  have  relating  to  tbe  gross  ncome  of 
any  applicant  for  the  benefits  of  tl  its  act. 

8bc.  3.  The  ffrst  payment  year  \  inder  this 
act  shall  begin  April  1.  )»47.  Ho  p  lyment  to 
any  State  under  title  I  of  the  Sodi  1  Sectirlty 
Act,  ■•  amended,  shall  be  made  for  any  quar- 
ter beginning  on  or  after  such  dat4 . 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  >uch  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessai  y  to  carry 
out  Uie  proviaiooB  of  this  act. 


Sac  6.  As  used  In  this  act  the  term  "United 
Statea"  ahall  Include  the  Territories  of 
Alaaka  and  Hawaii. 

8r.  0.  There  are  auth<xl8ed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  neceaaary 
to  carry  out  the  provialona  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  matter  of 
liberalizing  and  extending  cIdHige  as- 
sistance is  one  of  the  outstanding  do- 
mestic problems  that  confronts  us  to- 
day. I  request  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  are 
intere.'^ted  in  an  adequate  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  care  of  our  senior  citizens, 
join  me  in  urging  that  this  matter  be 
brought  to  the  House  floor  for  considera- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


CfvcnuDeat  and  a  Free  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vtaGiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   DNrtED  STATES 

Monday,  January  ?0  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  January  IS),  1947 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  very  able  speech  deliv- 
ered by  my  colleague  the  eentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Robirtson  1  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Virginia  Press  Association 
of  Richmond.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

In  this  critical  period  of  our  hlistory,  ^hen 
Instlttnions  deemed  by  us  to  be  fundamental 
are  t>elnp  challenged  both  here  and  aljroad. 
I  welccnne  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  my 
belief  that  without  a  free  press  our  democracy 
would  soon  peri&h  because,  as  JeSerson  said: 
'The  liberty  of  speaking  and  wtiting  guards 
otir  other  liberties."  I  likewise  t>elieve  that 
any  plan  for  a  lasting  peace  which  does  not 
Include  our  conception  of  a  free  press  will 
reft  upon  a  precarious  basis. 

No  one  in  public  life  In  Virginia  has  greater 
cause  than  I  to  be  grateful  for  a  free  press. 
During  my  30  years  of  public  service  I  served 
in  the  SUte  senate  both  before  and  after 
World  War  I  and  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives both  before  and  after  World  War  II, 
and  in  such  service  was  called  ijipon  to  take 
a  stand  on  many  controversial  Issues.  Never 
was  my  desire  to  do  my  durv-  as  I  saw  It  chal- 
lenged by  any  paper  in  tbc  State,  and  often 
the  course  I  pursued  was  cominended.  In 
aiwumlng  this  month  my  duties  in  the  high- 
est legislative  body  in  the  woi|Id.  It  is  my 
hope  and  my  prayer  that  I  can  Justify  the 
confidence  expressed  In  me  last  summer  and 
last  fall  by  the  press  of  the  State. 

When  the  distinguished  president  of  your 
aaaodation  extended  to  me  tbe  much-ap- 
preciated invitation  to  address  you  tonight 
on  the  subject  of  Government  and  a  free 
press,  he,  of  course,  knew  that  on  the  basis 
of  personal  experience  I  favored  a  free  press. 
I  am  happy  t<j  be  able  to  assure  jrou  that  by 
Inheritance  and  training,  as  well  as  by  ex- 
perience, belief  In  the  principles  of  a  free 
press  la  fundamental  with  me.  In  my  classes 
in  history  and  government  at  Richmond 
College  imder  that  iMrllliant  teacher.  Dr.  S.  C. 
Mitchell,  we  were  taught  that  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  presa  were  of  the 
essence  of  our  democracy,  and  1  entered 
public  life  as  a  member  of  tbe  Virginia  SUte 


Senate  In  1910  fully  eonHlimi  of  the  fact 
that  freedom  of  the  pre»  tNti  a  principle  for 
which  my  colonial  ancestors  had  stood. 
Two  of  my  direct  ancestors,  James  Gordon, 
of  Lancaster,  and  James  Gordon,  of  Orange, 
were  members  of  the  Virginia  Convention 
which  ratified  the  Philadelphia  Constitu- 
tion in  1787.  Another  member.  Benjamin 
Harrison,  was  a  close  relative  of  my  ancestor, 
Nathaniel  Harrlaon.  Those  three  members 
of  the  Virginia  Convention  not  only  voted 
to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution  but  they 
supported  the  proposal  of  Patrick  Henry  to 
have  expressly  reserved  In  the  greatest  in- 
strument ever  struck  off  by  the  hand  and 
purpose  of  man  certain  fundamental  htiman 
rights.  Including  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  bad 
evidently  taken  for  granted. 

In  urging  upon  the  Convention  expressed 
declarations  in  the  Constitut'on  similar  to 
the  Virginia  BtU  of  Rights,  Patrick  Henry 
said : 

"The  necessity  of  a  bill  of  rights  appears 
to  me  to  be  greater  In  this  Government  than 
It  ever  was  in  any  government  before.  1  have 
observed  already,  that  the  aenw  of  the 
European  nations,  and  particularly  Great 
Britain,  Is  i^aln.'^t  the  construction  of  rights 
being  retained  which  are  not  expressly  re- 
linquished. •  •  •  If  you  intend  to  re- 
serve ycur  tmallenable  rlrhts.  you  must  have 
the  most  express  stipulation:  for.  If  implica- 
tion Is  allowed,  you  are  oaeted  of  those 
rights      •     •     • 

"With  ref^iiect  to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
I  need  say  nothing:  for  It  is  hoped  that  the 
gentlemen  who  ahall  compose  Congress  will 
take  care  to  Infringe  as  little  as  possible  tbe 
rights  of  human  nature  This  will  result 
from  their  Integrity.  They  should,  from 
prudence,  abstain  from  violating  the  rights 
of  their  constituent.^.  Thev  are  not.  how- 
ever, expressly  restrained.  But  whether  they 
will  Intermeddle  with  that  palladitmi  of  our 
liberties  or  not."  aaid  he.  "I  leave  you  to 
determine." 

I  have  frequently  expressed  the  belief  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  our  greatest  political 
philosopher.  His  principles  of  democracy 
have  been  the  North  Star  by  which  I  have 
steered  my  political  ccurye.  believing  that 
truth  is  eternal  and  that  the  problem  of 
succeeding  generations  Is  to  perceive  it  and 
to  apply  it  to  existing  conditions. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  in  one  of  his  letters: 

"Were  It  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers or  newspapers  without  a  government, 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latter." 

In  that  statement  Jefferson,  no  doubt,  was 
Ubing  the  familiar  device  of  exaggeraticn  for ' 
the  sake  of  emphasis.  Jefferson  knew,  as  we 
all  do.  that  while  a  free  press  is  essential  to 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  no  press 
could  survive  where  some  orderly  form  of 
government  did  not  exist. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  press  are  as  closely  inter- 
twined as  the  expression  describing  the  press 
as  "the  fourth  estate"  would  stiggest. 

Government  without  tbe  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  expressed  through  their  media  of 
communication,  to  guide  It  becomes  autoc- 
racy. The  press  and  its  yoimger  sister,  the 
radio,  would  be  voices  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness without  a  government  able  to  give  sub- 
stance to  the  expressed  desires  of  the  people. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Henry,  Jeffer- 
son, and  liadlacm,  the  bill  of  rights  which 
became  part  of  our  basic  law  In  1791  con- 
tained a  clause  forbidding  Congress  to  make 
any  law  "abridging  the  freedom  of  speech.  > 
or  of  the  press." 

But,  as  I  suggested  at  the  outset,  the 
chain  of  responsibility  which  attaches  Gov- 
ernment and  the  press  has  links  that  are 
binding  at  both  ends. 


The  English  Jurist.  Blackstone.  warned  that 
liberty  of  the  press  meant  "laying  no  previ- 
ous restraint  upon  publications,  and  not  in 
freedom  from  censtire  for  criminal  matter 
when  published." 

He  said :  "Every  freeman  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  lay  what  sentiments  he  pleased  be- 
fore the  public  •  •  •  but  If  he  publishes 
what  is  Improper,  mischievous,  or  Illegal,  he 
must  take  tbe  consequences  of  hiS  own  te- 
merity." 

In  our  own  Government's  early  days,  when 
there  was  fear  that  the  United  States  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  type  of  anarchy  that 
came  to  France  In  Its  revolution,  there  were 
doubts  as  to  how  far  a  free  press  could  be 
trusted. 

George  Washington  was  one  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  sedition  law  of  1798.  which 
forbade  publication  of  matter  intended  to 
defame  the  Goverrunent  or  bring  its  officers 
into  disrepute. 

Jefferson  opposed  that  law.  which  expired 
by  limitation  In  1801 — the  year  he  became 
President,  but  his  own  experience  with  the 
press  while  he  was  In  office  was  trying  enough 
to  have  discouraged  a  less  Urm  believer  in 
individual  liberties. 

It  is  natural.  I  think,  that  each  war  and 
Its  aftermath  should  bring  a  new  test  of  the 
theory  that  a  democratic  government  and 
a  completely  free  press  can  coexist. 

During  World  War  I  we  passed  an  espionage 
law  which  forbade  anyone  to  wilfully  cause 
or  attempt  to  cause  Insubordination,  dis- 
loyalty, mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  In  the 
military  or  naval  forces.  It  was  tested  by 
those  who  claimed  that  a  prohibition  against  . 
writing  or  speaking  against  our  participation 
In  the  war  violated  the  right  of  free  speech. 
In  upholding  that  law  in  1921.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  freedom 
of  the  press  may  protect  criticism  and  agita- 
tion for  modlflcation  or  repeal  of  laws,  but 
It  does  not  extend  to  protection  of  him  who 
counsels  and  encourages  the  violation  of  the 
law  as  It  exists. 

Our  press  has  had  no  difficulty  surviving 
under  that  interpretation  and  successfully 
passed  Its  greatest  test  during  the  last  war 
when  It  proved  that  a  system  of  voluntary 
censorship  would  work. 

It  would  be  bard  to  find  a  stronger  bulwark 
for  a  free  press  of  the  future  than  the  record 
which  shows  that  the  American  press,  through 
self -discipline,  kept  out  of  print  matter  that 
would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
and  which  might  have  cost  American  lives 
whUe  it  still  retained  the  privilege  of  print- 
ing what  it  chose  without  anyone  to  say  in 
advance,  "you  must  print  this"  or  "you  can- 
not p'^nt  that." 

There  did  come  out  of  this  war,  however, 
a  new  realization  that  a  free  press,  like  many 
other  things  which  once  were  matters  only 
of  national  concern,  now  has  become  an 
international  problem. 

Sumner  Welles,  teUing  of  his  1940  mission 
to  Germany,  said  he  never  before  had  realized 
so  vividly  the  tremendous  pKtwer  which  au- 
thority to  dictate  to  the  press  gave  to  a 
government. 

"From  that  moment  I  have  been  con- 
vinced," Welles  said,  "that  when  this  war  Is 
over  the  peoples  of  the  earth  must  never 
again  permit  a  situation  to  arise  where  any 
people  shall  be  deprived  of  their  Inherent 
right  to  know  the  truth." 

The  Congress  has  been  on  record  since 
September  1944  with  a  resolution  expressing 
its  belief  In  the  world-wide  right  of  Inter- 
change of  news  by  newsgathering  and  dis- 
tributing agencies,  without  discrimination 
as  to  sources,  distribution,  rates,  or  charges, 
and  that  this  right  should  be  protected  by 
international  compact. 

I  am  happy  that  in  the  program  for  world- 
wide freedom  of  Information,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  by  such  individuals  as  Kent  Cooper  of 


tbe  A£S3ciated  Press  and  Hugh  Baill'e  of  the 
United  Press,  the  Virginia  Presa  Association 
has  played  an  active  and  effective  part.  Last 
October  the  Issue  reached  the  Assembly  of 
United  Nations  in  a  stirring  speech  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo  of  the  Philippines,  in 
which  he  said:  "A  free  press  is  essential  to 
peace." 

The  framers  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
like  the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
Included  no  specific  provision  on  the  sub- 
ject of  human  rights,  although  the  phrase 
"human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex.  or 
religion,"  occurs  no  less  than  five  times  In 
the  final  draft  of  the  Charter.  Referring  to 
that  fact,  Slgrid  Ame,  writing  last  spring  lor 
the  Asaocieted  Press,  said: 

"One  human  right — freedom  of  the  press — 
Is  so  Important  that  at  London  the  Philip- 
pines proposed  a  special  conference  to  adopt 
it." 

Writing  In  a  recent  issue  of  Newsweek  con- 
cerning the  Russian  censorship  of  the  press 
during  the  war  and  Increased  restraints  since 
the  war.  a  foreign  correspondent  gave  It  as 
his  opinion  that  the  chief  stumbling  block 
to  friendship,  understanding,  and  mutually 
helpful  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  was  the  Russian  censor- 
ship which  completely  controlled  all  news 
sent  out  from  Russia  and  all  foreign  news 
published  In  Russia.  We  all  know  that 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  solution  of 
peacetime  control  of  the  atomic  bomb  with- 
out the  right  of  Inspection  upon  which  the 
American  representatives  have  insisted.  We 
all  know  that  if  we  are  denied  information 
concerning  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing 
It  Is  a  breeding  ground  for  suspicion  that 
what  is  being  done  is  not  tor  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  democracies  of  the  world. 

It  is  well  for  tis  to  remember  the  Impor- 
tance placed  by  the  founding  fathers,  whose 
wisdom  in  government  has  never  been  ex- 
celled, upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  an 
Instrttmentality  for  the  preservation  of 
democratic  Institutions. 

In  this  country  that  fact  has  become  so 
firmly  established  that  I  do  not  expect  to 
see  It  challenged.  But  since,  in  the  words 
of  Wendell  Wlllkle,  we  are  now  living  in 
"one  world"  In  which  what  Is  done  abroad 
vitally  affects  us,  our  program  of  government 
and  a  free  press  must  of  necessity  embrace 
a  world-wide  fvogram. 

In  advocating  such  a  world-wide  program, 
I  was  interested  in  this  comment  by  Gen- 
eral Romulo,  with  whom  I  served  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  In  the  House  and  for  whose 
ability  and  Integrity  I  have  a  high  regard : 

"The  press,  the  radio  and  the  movies,  to 
be  free,  must  not  only  be  able  to  operate 
without  fetters:  they  must  be  inwardly  free 
of  corrupting  motives  and  self -limiting  prej- 
udices." 

That  statement,  of  course,  posed  the  basic 
problem  of  difference  of  opinion  between 
Russia  and  affiliated  cotmtries  and  the  An- 
glo-American countries  on  what  constitutes 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  problem  will  con- 
tinue to  be  studied  and  it  is  our  hope  that 
In  the  Interests  of  a  lasting  peace  a  solu  Jon 
can  be  found,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
so  far  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  accepted  the 
Invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational commission  which  is  studying  It. 
The  Romulo  statement  which  I  have 
quoted  likewise  poses  for  us  the  Issue  of  the 
responsibilities  of  freedom.  In  no  State  in 
the  Union  has  the  press  been  freer  from  'cor- 
rupting motives  and  self-Umitlng  preju- 
dices" than  m  Virginia.  That,  however, 
might  be  termed  the  negative  phase  of  the 
responsibilities  of  freedom.  I  desire  to  close 
this  dlsctisslon  of  the  freedom  of  the  iress 
with  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Press  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of 
their  great  opportunity  for  positive  responsi- 
bilities of  freedom. 


ShorUy  before  Christmas  we  had  a  heavy 
sleet  storm.  As  I  walked  down  an  aventie 
In  Lexington  named  for  the  ImixKrtal  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  a  large  and  old  apple  tree  In 
the  back3rard  of  a  fraternity  house  toppled 
to  the  ground.  The  load  that  had  been  im- 
posed upon  its  branches  was  more  than  its 
roots  could  sustain.  If  a  democracy  Is  to 
survive,  the  roots  of  Christian  living,  of  self- 
dlsclpllne,  of  unselfishness,  and  of  equal 
rights  for  all,  special  privileges  for  none,  must 
be  deep  and  strong  to  support  the  prtvtlscH 
of  freedom  which  are  demanded  in  an  aga 
of  unparalleled  scientific  development  and 
creation  of  wealth.  In  a  word,  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  democracy  must  be  properly 
balanced  by  duties  and  obligations  if  our 
cherished  institutions  are  to  endure.  In  a«ch 
a  program  there  is  a  part  to  be  played  by 
every  paper  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Not  every 
paper  will  win  an  award  at  one  of  these 
annual  dinners  for  Its  contribution  to  an 
America  in  which  every  man  ahaU  have  an 
equal  opportunity  with  every  other  man  to 
be  the  master  of  his  own  fortune,  but  in 
every  great  undertaking  the  sum  total  of  the 
effort  Is  what  counts  most. 

May  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress m  Philadelphia  in  1774  be  our  motto: 

"I  now  speak  no  longer  as  a  Virginian.  X 
speak  now  and  henceforth  as  an  American.** 


Presidential  Snccessum — Necessity  of 
ProTidiaf^  for  Someone  To  Act  as  Pres- 
i<lcat  in  Erent  Pretidenl-Elect  an4  Vice- 
PresiilMii-Eloct  Fftil  To  Qnalify 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  20,  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  designating  a 
person  who  shall  act  as  President,  if  a 
President  shall  not  have  been  chosen  be- 
fore a  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  his 
term,  or  when  neither  a  President-elect 
nor  a  Vice-President-elect  shall  have 
qualified. 

The  present  tragic  situation  in  Geor- 
gia is  certainly  evidence  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  getting  our  own  Federal  laws 
in  order  so  as  not  to  be  confronted  with 
the  confusion  and  chaos  which  would 
come  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world  if 
we  should  reach  an  Inauguration  day 
without  anyone  qualified  to  act  as  Presi- 
dent or  named  to  act  until  a  President 
shall  have  qualified. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  discuss  the 
confusion  and  havoc  that  would  result 
from  our  failure  to  have  a  President, 
even  for  a  very  short  time.  The  diCQcul- 
ties  that  would  arise  are  obvious  to 
everyone.  There  would  be  no  head  of 
the  executive  department.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
departments  could  not  be  appointed.  No 
vacancies  in  the  executive  department 
could  be  filled.  The  Army  and  Navy 
would  be  without  a  Commander  in  Chief. 
All  laws  v'ould  have  to  be  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  valid 
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law  cotiMI  be  enacted  by  eren  a  two- 
thinls  majority,  as  under  the  C<  »asUtu- 
UoD  a  law  must  be  presented  to  U  ye 
Ident  before  it  can  be  passed  by 
thirds  majority. 

Feeling  that  this  legislatiixi 
given  immediate  attention,  and 
purpose  of  caUing  it  to  the  attettlon 
the  Members  of  Congress.  I  have 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
Inserted.    The  bill  Is  as  follows: 

A  Mil  to  provMt  for  the  aelectloD 
lag  Prasldant   in   the  caae   of 
qualify  of  both  Preside  nt -elect  nkid 
Pr^«l dent -elect 

Be  U  enmet«d.  etc  .  That  thl«  «r 
«lted  aa  the  "Prectdentlal  Succeaalqn 
1©45  • 

9K  2.   (a)    If  neither  the 
nor  the  Vlre-Pre«»dent-elect  haa 
the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of 
the  Houae  of  Repr«sentatlve«  thai 
under  I*.  rale«.  but  not  before  no<tn 
January  8  preceding  the  time  llxe<  I 
btglnnlng  of  the  term,  to  the 
■a  tlidl\idual  to  act  aa  President 

(b)  The  aame  action  by  the  H* 
ba  taken  in  the  caae  of  the  death 
tlon.  removal  from  oOlce.  or  inability 
IndlTldtial  acting  aa  Prealdent  undei 
tlon.  and  In  the  case  of  the  dlsqu 
or  failure  to  qnallfy  of  an  IndiTtdua  I 
under  t4''la  section 

(c)  An  todlTlduai  acting  aa  Prealdent  un- 
der this  section  shall  continue  to  ret  until 
the  expiration  of  the  then  eurre^t  Prael- 
dentlal  term,  except  that— 

(1)  If  hlj  dlacharge  of  the  power 
ties  of  the  oOee  la  founded  In 
part  on  the  failure  of  both  the 
elect  and  the  Vloe-Pr«aldsnt-«lect 
then  he  shall  act  only  until  one 
quallflea; 

(3)  tf  hiB  dlacharge  of  the  pokrers  and 
duties  of  the  oOce  te  founded  In  whole  or 
In  part  on  the  diMbUlty  of  an  ndivldtial 
acting  UBdcr  thU  section,  then  he  shall  act 
only  until  the  removal  of  such  dlaa  Jlllty. 

Sac.  3.  (a>  Whenever,  under  aael  ion 
or  (b).  the  Houae  of  ReprassnUt 
select  an  Individual  to  act  as 
the  Houae  haa  not  made  the 
Individual  ao  aelected  Is  dlsqualtfl^ 
failed  to  qualify,  then  the 
Houas  at  Bepraaenutlves  shall  act 
dant:  ProvMed.  That  If  the  Houae 
aantatlv«4  ahali  not  have  elected  i 
the  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
then  act  as  President. 

(b)   An  tndlvldtial  acting  as 
der  this  section  ahall  continue  to 
either  the  President-elect  or  the 
dant-slaet  quallflss.  or  until  a  qual 
vidual  salsctsd  by  the  House  UDd< 
t  (ai  or  (bl  Is  able  to  act.  but  in 
bayoiid  tbs  axplraUoo  of  the  theji 
Praaklsnttal  term. 

(c^  If.  at   the  time   when   an 
•ntera  upon  the  dlarhanje  o(  the 
duties  of  the  nfflce  o(  President 
tloa  (a I  of  thia  section,  ths 

itatlves  la  not  In  aaaaion.  or 
It  In  acctvdance  with  law  wlthAi 
tharaaftcr.  be  shall  issue  n  prtvlamj 
ventng  the  BeVM  in  extraurdinit 
giving  10  diiyt*  notice  of  the  time  <. 

Src  i.  No  individual  shaU  not  as 
undar  thU  act  if  be  U  Ineiutibte  la 
of  PrasMant  under  the  Oonatltuti4^ 
Is  under  impaachment  by  the 
raaenUUvaa  at  the  time  the  puwem 
of  tba  oOca  of  Prealdent  devolve  u 

tac.  5.  The  taking  uf  the  i>ath  ( 
■n  Individual  who  U  tn  act  as  Preatcle 
thIa  act  shsll  be  held  to  constitute 
aatlon  frocn  any  udk^e  held  bv 
MMWutlw.  laglslaUv*.  or  judieui 
the  Oovernmfnt  of  the  United  8t.i  m 

Sac.  0    DiirinR  the  peruKl   thnt   itny   ln(1l< 
vldual  acts  lu  President  under  th  a  net.  his 
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compensation  shah  be  at  the  rate  provided 
by  law  In  the  case  of  the  President. 

BBC.  7.  Sections  1  and  a  at  the  act  anUtlad 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  perfMraance  of 
the  duties  of  the  ofBce  of  President  In  caae 
of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  Inabil- 
ity both  of  the  President  and  Vice  Prealdent.- 
approved  January  19.  1886  (M  Stat.  I: 
U.  8.  C.  1940  eel.  title  S.  seca.  tl  and  22). 
shall  apply  only  In  the  caae  o(  the  ramoval, 
death,  resignation,  or  Inability  Ot  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Prealdent  elected  by  the  elec- 
tors provided  for  In  aectlon  1  of  article  D  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  19. 1940. 1  intro- 
duced subsUntlally  the  same  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Thereafter  It 
was  unanimouf  ly  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  pa.«^ed  the 
House  of  Repn  sentatlves  without  a  dis- 
senting vole  on  April  23. 1041.  No  action 
vas  taken  on  tiie  bill  by  the  Senate.  In 
the  succeeding  Congresaea  I  have  intro- 
duced and  tried  to  secure  passape  of  this 
measure.  You  will  notice  that  the  bill 
names  the  Speaker  of  the  House  as  the 
flist  In  line  to  act  as  President  in  the 
event  no  one  has  qualified  to  act.  The 
Speaker  pro  t*>mpore  of  the  Senate  la 
named  as  the  second  in  line  to  act.  I 
felt  that  perhaps  favorable  action  was 
not  forthcoming  in  the  Senate  because 
the  Senate  felt  that  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  should  be  the  first 
in  line  to  act.  Accordingly,  in  the  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress  I  introduced  H.  R 
4aS3.  which  woukl  have  the  old  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  others  on  down  through 
the  Cabinet  act  as  President  If  the  con- 
tingencies set  forth  in  the  bill  arose. 

I  think  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  the 
Presid«it  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  are 
the  proper  ones  to  act  because  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  might  repres«it  an 
admiitlstration  going  out  of  power.  But 
even  more  important  than  the  person 
who  is  going  to  act  is  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  some  person  who  can  carry  on  in 
this  hiatus. 

PaOTCCr  TMX  united  STSTB  AOAIMST  TSOTTaLXS 
LOCK  CKXKU'S 

Many  leading  newspapers  of  the  Na- 
tion have  edltoriailced  recently  upon  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  a  situation  like  that  in  which 
the  State  of  Georgia  now  finds  herself. 
Typical  of  the  editorial  comment  is  an 
editorial  of  the  Washington  Post  of  Fii- 
day.  January  17.  1947.  which  is  as 
follows : 

osoauu'a  auaroarvnf 

For  tha  Talmadge  legacy  at  which  the  pao- 
pla  at  Oaorgla  are  now  tiM  unhappy  In- 
hantora.  they  must  blame  tha  myupia  which 
badavUad  the  fr  unars  of  thatr  own  cooau- 
tuttoB.  Thara  Is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal 
of  amMgtiity  lu  the  constitution  rcape«Uug 
tha  aw  IMS  inn  to  tha  govtrnoMhip  at  the 
StAta  in  the  airuatkuf  that  davalopad  with 
death  of  Ciavraof  rtsot  tugaoa  Tal- 
His  sou,  Mnwmi  IMaMMIf*.  waa  abia 
to  claim  tha  govwBarahip  with  aoaaa  show, 
ur  at  laaat  mmm  pretext,  of  Idgltimacy  oo 
tha  baaia  of  hia  elaetloa  to  tha  oflke  by  the 
legtalattve.  Ano  parhapa  the  elaim  haa  aa 
much  legality  at  Bllis  Arnall'a  attempt  to 
retain  a  poaiuor  tn  which  tha  oonaututloo 
•paeifleally  forWda  him  to  sueOMd  hiaasalf. 
It  may  be  wt  clown  as  one  of  the  minor 
ironias  of  history  that  the  Oaorgla  ootuutu* 
iioa.  wnttan  by  frlaDrii  of  Oovtrnor  Araall. 
provided  al'ogethar  aaadlsMly  that  tha  Uau- 
tent  aoverner-alMt  could  not  be  sworn  in 
until  after  the  Oovernor-elact  had  Uksn  the 
oath. 


Oat  of  the  Internal  contradictions  of  the 
Georgia  cooatltutlon  there  developed  a  slt- 
uatloo  as  ludicrous  as  It  was  tragic.  It  waa 
not  swprlslng.  of  oouree.  that  the  aon  of 
Eugene  Talmadge  should  have  grasped  power 
by  whatever  pretext  lay  st  hand.  Eugene 
Talmadge  himself  waa  elected  to  the  gov- 
ernorship by  a  kind  of  political  chicanery  that 
thwarted  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  State's 
voters.  The  State  leglalature.  rlgtred  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  unbalai.ced  county 
unit  system,  nattirally  supported  his  son, 
Herman. 

In  the  circumstances,  Ooremor  Amall's 
effort  to  hold  the  fort  seems  somewhat  quix- 
otic. It  Is  dtfflcult  to  see  how  he  can  succeed 
lu  view  of  the  legislature's  hostility.  Nor  In 
the  showdown  la  Lieutenant  Governor-elect 
Thompaon  likely  to  be  recognized  as  Chief 
Executive  by  the  legislature.  Let  us  hop* 
thnt  the  courts  of  the  State  will  resolve  tha 
diicmma  In  their  favor  and  that  there  will 
be  enru;?h  respect  for  law  ind  order  left  In 
Oaorgla  to  give  effect  to  the  dei-tslon.  If  tha 
courts  decide  otherwise,  however,  the  people 
of  Georgia  probably  will  be  no  wore-  off  under 
Herman— the  son  being  so  much  like  the 
father— than  they  would  have  been  had  Gene 
survived. 

But  there  la  a  moral  to  this  caae  which 
ought  to  be  observed.  So  far  as  the  good 
people  of  Georgia  are  concerned,  it  behooves 
them.  If  they  ever  get  another  Governor  as 
good  as  Ellis  Arnall.  to  draft  a  constitution 
sound  enough  to  withstand  the  challenge  of 
a  pretender.  So  far  as  the  Nation  Is  con- 
cerned. It  behoovea  us  to  plug  the  loophole 
that  still  remalna  in  our  provision  for  the 
Pre&ldentlal  succession.  The  twentieth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  says  that  In 
the  event  that  neither  the  President-elect 
nor  the  Vice-President-elect  shall  have  qtiail- 
fled.  "the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case."  The  Congress  has  never  so  provided. 
Etemote  aa  ths  contingency  may  seem.  U 
would  be  well  to  be  forearmed  against  it. 

I  also  include  a  well-considered  edi- 
torial of  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Friday. 
January  17.  1947.  which  is  as  follows: 


PROTXCr  THX  VITTTTD  STATB  AGalMST  SOOdMSOl* 

noxTBugg  Lixx  oaoaciA's 
PWied  with  a  stjrptusage  of  governors,  the 
State  of  Oeorgls  resounds  with  turbulence. 
Aa  everybody  knows.  Gene  Talmadge  died  tn 
the  gap  between  his  election  and  his  In- 
suguratlon.  It  says  In  Georgia's  brand-new 
constitution  (IMS)  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly can  elect  a  f(Tvemor  In  certain  contln- 
gaoelea.  Ol'  Gene's  boy  Herman  claims  the 
assembly  has  validly  elected  him  In  line 
with  thie  provision.  But  the  constitution 
alao  aays  that  the  sitting  Governor  shall  con- 
tinue until  his  Bucceraor  quallftes  The  antl. 
TWmadga  crowd  quentlons  the  assembly 
election.  Bo  the  sitting  Governor.  Kllla 
Amall.  loofei  OB  fnung  T\Im«dge  the  way 
Henry  vn  looted  on  Parkin  Warbaek— aa  a 
"pretender" 

The  epactacls  may  saem  huoioraua  at  a 
dlsunce  and  to  outsiders,  thouph  It  la  no 
fun  In  Georgia.  But  It  wouldn't  ev«a  ba 
funny  to  MitaMan  if  a  <ilmUar  aitustlon  grtw 
up  In  Waahlngton  affertlng  tb*  PreHdantlal 
Buocsaaion.  In  thaae  days  of  daapsratt  gray* 
tty  la  the  intematlonal  field  and  of  gmva 
Hrewldentlnl  renponslbUlty  in  the  domettle 
Aeld,  a  braak-dowB  of  the  suooaaaion  ma- 
chiaary  aUfhl  be  aeri<<u<«  indatd.  Tet  the 
(aet  II  parfMtly  obviuun  that  tha  aoaeasston 
tnaehlaary  already  eraafcs  bsdly  and  Is  wholly 
unprepafd  to  cope  with  wholly  posslbtt  ooa. 
tingencles. 

For  lastaaoa.  what  would  happen  If  tha 
President-elect  and  Vice  Praaldeat-elact 
abould  die  between  the  time  of  their  else* 
tlon  sod  thsir  inauguration?  There  Is  liur> 
ally  ao  provlakm  la  the  present  taw  covering 
Mich  a  happening.  When  Prvaldant  Rcnat- 
velt  died.  In  April  of  IMS.  It  is  true  that 
President  Trumnn  succeeded  without  any 
fuss  under  the  Succession  Act  low  on  tha 
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books.  But  the  act  takes  hold  only  after  the 
President  to  be  succeeded  has  taken  offlce,  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  earlier  that  year. 

This  is  one  of  the  constitutional  loopholes 
which  Representative  KxrATTva.  of  Tennessee, 
has  long  had  In  mind.  Under  the  twentieth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  a  clear  In- 
vitation is  given  Congress  to  legislate  for  this 
and  all  ether  conceivable  contingencies  In 
the  Presidential  succesaion.  Mr.  KEr.^trvEX 
has  pressed  In  successive  Congresses  for  some 
kind  of  action  under  this  amendment.  But 
he  has  steadily  failed  to  rouse  the  congres- 
slonal  interest  to  the  point  required  for  legis- 
lation. So  far  this  session  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee of  neither  House  has  given  the  matter 
any  consideration  whatever. 

It  Is  time  the  thing  was  attended  to.  This 
Is  preeminently  the  kind  of  question  which 
should  be  settled  before  It  actut>lly  arises. 

EXPLANATIOM  OF  SILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  intended  to 
meet  the  contingency,  remote,  but  nevr 
ertheless  possible  under  certain  circum- 
stancCw,  namely:  First,  if  a  President  has 
not  been  chosen  before  the  time  fixed 
for  the  beginning  of  his  term;  and,  sec- 
ond, if  a  President-elect  or  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect shall  not  have  qualified. 

The  first  contingency  may  arise 
through  failure,  first,  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege to  elect  a  President  and.  second, 
through  failure  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  choose  a  President  before 
the  beginning  of  his  term.  The  second 
contingency  would  arise  by  reason  of  the 
death  or  disqualification  of  both  the 
President-elect  and  the  Vice-President- 
elect, or  through  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
elect  a  Vice  President  when  the  right  to 
''  choose  one  when  that  duty  shall  devolve 
upon  them.  Should  the  election  of  a 
President  devolve  upon  the  House  and  the 
election  of  a  Vice  President  devolve  upon 
the  Senate,  and  a  person  for  neither  of- 
fice be  chosen  before  the  beginning  ol  the 
term,  this  bill  designates  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  acting 
President  until  a  President  shall  have 
qualified.  If  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  not  chosen  a  Speaker,  then,  and 
then  only,  the  bill  designates  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  to  act 
as  President. 

It  is  more  likely  when  the  election  is 
thrown  into  Congress  that  the  Senate 
would  elect  a  Vice  President  than  that 
the  House  would  elect  a  President  before 
the  beginning  of  his  term.  In  which  event 
the  Vice  President  would  become  acting 
President  until  the  House  should  elect  a 
President.  The  Senate  la  a  continuing 
body,  and  a  majority  of  Senators  would 
elect  a  Vice  President  from  the  two  high- 
est on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  In  the 
electoral  college.  But  the  method  of 
choosing  a  President  by  the  House  Is 
more  Involved. 

It  would  be  a  new  House,  one  elected  at 
the  previous  election.  It  would  meet  on 
Januarys,  It  would  have  to  organise.  It 
could  not  organize  until  It  elected  a 
Speaker.  This  may  not  be  possible  for 
days,  or  weeks,  or  even  months.  Dead- 
locks have  occurred  In  the  past  c\er  the 
election  of  a  Speaker,  one  lasting  several 
months.  And  it  Is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  strength  of  a  third-party  candi- 
date which  should  cause  a  stalemate  in 
the  electoral  college  would  be  reflected  in 
the  composition  of  the  House  vhere  the 
vote  for  President  from  among  the  three 
highest  on  the  list  would  bn  by  States  and 


not  by  individual  Members  as  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  vote  of  each  State  would  be  de- 
termined by  a  majority  of  its  delegation, 
and  in  case  a  S'ate  delegation  is  equally 
divided  that  State  would  lose  its  vote. 
The  electoral  vote  is  required  by  law  to 
be  counted  on  January  6,  only  3  days 
after  the  first  meeting  of  a  new  Congress. 
Obviously,  if  a  deadlock  over  the  speaker- 
ship should  ensue  and  not  oe  broken  by 
January  6.  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
could  not  even  meet  in  joint  session  on 
that  drte  to  count  the  electoral  vote, 
much  less  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
President  or  Vice  President.  Assuming, 
however,  that  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
were  to  be  elected  promptly,  and  the 
count  of  the  electoral  vote  disclosed  a 
stalemate,  the  House  would  proceed  to 
ballot  for  President.  Nr  other  business 
would  be  in  order  frcm  day  to  day.  The 
date  for  the  Inauguration  of  a  President 
is  January  20.  as  fixed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, allowing  but  12  weekdays  in  which 
to  make  a  choice,  and  if  no  one  is  chosen 
by  that  time  the  Vice  President,  if  the 
Senate  meanwhile  has  elected  one.  would 
become  Acting  ^'resident,  otherwise,  im- 
der  this  bill,  the  Speaker  of  the  HoiLse 
would  become  Acting  Presioent,  and  the 
House  and  Senate  would  continue  to  bal- 
lot for  President  and  Vice  President,  re- 
spectively. In  the  election  of  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident by  the  Senate  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  is  neces- 
sary to  elect.  It  might  Le  an  easy  matter 
to  prevent  an  election  by  the  absence  of 
a  constitutional  quorum.  In  the  ex- 
tremely remote  possibihty  of  the  death  of 
both  the  President-elect  and  the  Vice- 
President-elect  or  of  some  disqualifica- 
tion of  each,  then  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  would  become  Acting  President 
imtil  a  President  should  qualify. 

The  bill  designates  the  Speaker  as  act- 
ing President  for  the  twofold  reason  that 
he  is  first  elected  by  the  people  as  a  Rep- 
resentative and.  second,  he  is  elected  by 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  Its  Speaker.  In  other  words,  it 
might  be  said  that  he  derives  his  power 
direct  from  the  people  as  the  result  of  a 
recent  election.  In  lesser  degree  the 
same  could  be  said  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

This  bill  is  in  pursuance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  of  the  twentieth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  Is 
made  necessary  by  that  amendment,  sec- 
tion 3  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Sac.  3.  If.  at  the  time  fixed  :or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  of  the  President,  the  Presl- 
dent-elect  shall  have  died,  the  Vloe-Preai- 
dent-elect  shall  become  President.  If  a 
Prealdent  shall  not  have  been  chosen  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  his  >rm. 
or  tf  the  President-elect  shnll  hnve  railed  to 
qualify,  then  tha  Vlce-Prcsldent-elect  shall 
act  as  President  until  a  President  shall  have 
qualined;  and  the  CongrcM  may  by  law  pro- 
vide  for  the  caia  wherein  neither  a  President- 
•Iflot  nor  a  Vice-President -elect  shall  have 
qualtflad.  declaring  who  sliall  then  act  as 
Preildtnt,  or  the  manner  in  which  one  who 
is  to  act  shall  be  selected,  and  such  person 
shall  act  accordingly  until  a  President  or  Vica 
President  shall  havt  qualined. 

Under  this  provision  It  will  be  seen 
that  Congress  derives  authority  to  desig- 
nate any  i>erson  whomsoever  it  desires 
to  act  as  President  under  the  circum- 


stances indicated.  Hence,  by  designat- 
ing the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

sentatives,  the  Congress,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  would  be  designating  a 
compatible  officer  Just  as  it  did  some  time 
ago  when  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  designated  as  Acting  Secretary. 
Also,  an  analogy  is  furnished  in  the  tem- 
porary function  exercised  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  when  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate  in  a  trial  of  an 
impeached  President.  His  authority  so 
to  act  is  in  the  Constitution.  Likewise, 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  designate  a 
person,  any  person  to  act  as  President  is 
derived  from  the  same  source,  the  Con- 
stitution. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Judfe  John  D.  Miller 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  20  ilegislativc  day  of 
Wednesday,  January  IS).  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
farmers  of  America  in  general,  and  the 
farmer  cooperatives  more  particularly, 
lost  a  dear  and  valued  friend  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1946.  when  Judgr  John  D.  Miller 
passed  away.  The  Dairymen's  League 
News  iu  a  front-page  stieamei  headline 
prop<?rly  described  Jidge  Miller,  "store- 
keeper, lawyer,  farmer.  Dairymen's 
League  crusader  and  leader,  trail-blazing 
champion  of  farmer  cooperatives  in 
America." 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  be 
closely  associated  with  Judge  Miller  25 
years  ago  when  legislation  which  eventu- 
ally was  enacted  into  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead  Act  was  being  presented  to  the 
Congress.  No  man  in  this  country  has 
rendered  more  valuable  service  to  the 
cooperative  movement  than  Judge  Mil- 
ler. He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  advocates 
of  the  cooperative  movement.  His  plan 
for  the  organization  was  sound  and  help- 
ful. The  cooperatives  of  this  country  are 
under  great  obligation  to  him.  particu- 
larly for  his  services  in  the  early  days  of 
the  development  of  this  movement. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printeo  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd 
an  editorial  tribute  ♦«  the  late  Judge 
John  D.  Miller  as  it  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember 17,  1946,  Issue  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

JOHN  D.  Miuxa 
The  passing  of  John  D.  Mllltr  marks  the 
end  of  an  era  in  the  history  of  ths  Dairymen's 
League.  His  leadership  always  constructive, 
at  critical  times  roac  to  the  helghu  of  fear- 
less crusading.  It  haa  been  the  one  great 
continuing  inHuence  In  the  building  of  tha 
league's  cooperative  structure. 

He,  more  than  any  other  one  individual, 
dosigned  and  guided  the  league  organisation 
from  the  beginning.  In  later  years  it  waa  his 
wise  counsel  and  abiding  faith  in  farm  peo- 
ple and  their  cooperatives  that  helped  moat 
in  establlahlng  the  policies  of  the  associatton 
along  sound  and  prograesive  llnas. 
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the  field  of  battle.    Only  2  werkii 
death,  and  on  tha  eve  rf  hta  nlieti 
day.  he  waa  not  only  carrying  on 
of  general  counaal.  but  alao  work  I 
complete  two  major  projecta— a 
Dalrymen'a  League  and  a 
operative  law     Both  of  theee  pro 
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WM  tha  "happy  warrior"  of  the 
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he  waa  In  tha  mldat  of  action.  • 
a«lf  In  tha  aarrlca  of  farmera. 
WMar  In  hia  conviction  that  onl 
cooparatlva   antarp^lae    could 
tvar  hop*  to  acquire  economic 
and  maintain  the  great  Inatitu 
culture  on  an  equal  footing  with 
duatrtaa 

More  than  thta,  he  believed  thnt 
cooparatlvea  might  well  prove  to  ti 
btiiwark  of  national  damorracy 
In  tha  preaent  world  struggle  be 
aocracy  and  radlcaltam  of  all 

League  fKrmera  vlll  alwaya  t)e 
MTvicaa  rendered  by  their  own  " 
to   their  hundreda  of   thousand* 
farmers  In  other  cooperativea 
Nation. 

An  outatanding  authority  on 
U«,  ha  helped  frame  much  Federal 
cooperative  laglalatlnn.    Aa 
National  Cooperative  Milk 
atlqn    and    later    the    National 
fkrrner  Cooperativea.  he  built  tho4e 
tlonal  organlzatlona  up  to  new 
aervica  and  influence.     Of  hia  o 
•trvlea  In  these  broader  fields,  let 
leMlera  apeak.    Their  tributea  are 
other  jMmea  in  thia  laatie. 

Aa  for. league  farmers,  the  briglft 
hta  leaderablp  will  ahlne  on  like 
through  all  the  ye*«ra. 

And  in  the  farmera'  hall  of  fanoe 
ethei   laague  Immurtala  aa  Albert 
and  Chester  Y«ung  the  glowing 
aervtra   to  agriculture   will   be 
ghrtned 
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•ntttlKt  "ForrMiAl  for  Unmcfttlon."  puto- 
llahrd  In  th«  Bciiton  H(>rgld  of  January 
II,  1947. 

Thi>r«  btlni  no  objection,  thn  edttcrlRl 
wan  ordrrrd  to  tw  prlnt(*d  In  the  RgcuRD, 
af  foUowg:  | 

rOMttTAL  ton  tTMlFICATlOH 

The  "unification"  plnn  fur  the  armed  aerv- 
Icea  announced  tin  Thursday  by  Frealdent 
Truman  Is  a  feether  In  the  cap  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Forrtstal.  It  waa  the  atlfT-neck 
admirals  and  the  "achool  tie"  Annapolla  boya 
who  offered  the  greatest  resistance  to  thla 
obvious  step  toward  defenae  economy  and 
emclency.  It  waa  Forreatal  with  the  nld  of 
hia  friend,  Ferdinand  Eberstndt,  who  broke 
down  this  oppoettion  and  made  poaaible  such 
"unification"  as  now  seems  probable.  It  la  by 
no  meana  complete  or  Ideal  unincatlon,  but 
It  la  an  important  step  forward,  breaking 
with  powerful  trndltluna  of  the  paat.  In 
view  of  the  consoUdntlun  of  the  mllltury  and 
naval  committees  of  Congreas  lit  accordance 
with  the  Congrefslonnl  Reorganization  Act, 
we  now  have  reaMin  to  believe  this  flrat  token 
"unincatinn"  will  aoon  b«  a  renllty.  and  that 
more  complete  unification  will  follow  later 
on.  To  have  ek|>ccted  much  more  at  flrat 
would  have  been  to  fight  wtndmiUa  with 
lancee. 

We  nominate  Jamea  Forrestitl  to  be  the 
first  Secretary  of  National  Defense  for  the 
following  reasons - 

1.  It  waa  largely  through  his  efforts  that 
the  hidebound  Navy  oppoaltloo  to  merger 
waa  broken  down. 

2.  Mr  Forreatal,  a  public  aervant  of  unusu- 
ally high  character  and  ability,  haa  uiked  of 
leaving  the  Cabinet.  He  should  be  Induced 
to  stay. 

8.  The  "unification"  plan  Is  popularly  be- 
lieved to  t>e  a  War  Department  atunt  to  gain 
control  of  the  while  militnry  esitablishment. 
A  civilian  and  not  a  "Navy  man."  Mr  For- 
reatal's  connection  with  the  Navy  would, 
nonetheless,  Introduce  equilibrium  Into  a 
new  structure  wMch  many  cltUens  belleva 
to  be  too  heavily  vvelghted  on  the  Army  side. 
Hr  would  be  covinted  on  to  nin  the  new 
orKAnl/ntlon  In  the  Interest  of  the  country 
without  regard  to  the  special  Interests  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Air  Forces. 

4.  In  view  of  his  record  In  bringing  about 
the  present  compromise  on  unification,  we 
believe  that  he  could  be  counted  on  the 
Army  side  He  could  he  counted  on  to  per- 
fect unification  In  the  position  of  first  Sec- 
retary of  National  Defense. 

We  hope  that  I'realdent  Truman  will  see 
theae  advantages  In  our  proposal  and  that 
Mr.  Forreatal  oan  be  Induced  to  accept. 


Tha  Natiesal  Wool  Picturt 

CXTCNBtON  OP  REMARK! 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

Ot^  MONTANA 

IN  TNI  NOUMI  or  NirHMMNTATlVM 
Monaoit,  Januari/  10,  tW 

Mr.  D'rWAHT,  Mr,  fpfuliar,  undar 
Uava  to  vNifrid  My  ramarli*.  I  Inoluda  In 
(hi)  AppcndiN  of  Um  OoiieiiaatONAt. 
HaruNg  a  niwuoli  Micpafad  hi  iha  annual 
I'onwiiiton  ot  i)i»  MoMlana  \¥o«l  Orowam 
A«iO«iiaiion  at  Mtlltnin,  Muni  .on  Januiiy 
if.  INT,  on  Iht  au^Mtl  tmUwi  "Th« 
Naltonal  Wool  Pifiurf ." 

Bad  waaih^r  (orrpti  rHtiMhilon  of 
airplant  fllMhta  from  Wa^tuniion  aad 

{iravtnted  my  attendance  at  ih«  MAVM- 
Ion.   Tha  addraaa  was  atnt  to  Ctrl  0> 


Hanii«»n.  iMfttary  of  tha  Maoolatlon.   It 

follows; 

Members  of  tha  Muntana  Wck)I  Qrowera 
AsatKiatum.  I  am  glad  to  be  with  yuu  thU 
morning  and  have  an  opportunity  to  sketch 
In  aome  of  the  details  of  the  wool  picture  aa 
it  appears  in  Waahlngton  at  the  present  time, 
I  do  not  come  before  you  aa  a  wool  expert,  but 
rather  aa  one  who,  perhapa,  has  access  to 
some  Information  that  will  be  helpful  In  con- 
Blderlng  the  dlAcult  wool-market  altuatlon 
In  which  you  find  yourselves  at  the  present 
time. 

I  do  not  want  to  bore  you  with  statistics, 
but  a  few  are  necessary  If  we  are  to  have  nn 
understanding  of  the  wool-marketing  situa- 
tion. I  should  state  that  accurate  figures  as 
to  the  wool  altuatlon  are  hard  to  get.  Dif- 
ferent sources  do  not  alwaya  agree.  The  fig- 
urea  that  I  present  come  from  the  United 
Stales  Tariff  Commlsaton  and  from  the  Wool 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agrlculturt, 
and  were  obuined  laat  week. 

The  total  domestic  production  of  shorn  and 
pulled  wool  from  1033  to  1944  averaged  434,- 
800,000  pounds:  In  :945  It  waa  887,0u0.000 
pounda:  in  1B46  It  dropped  to  856.000,000 
pounds.  I  have  seen  one  eetlmate  that  the 
1947  dip  would  be  only  280.000.000  pounda, 
although  thla  would  appear  to  be  low. 

It  la  estimated  that  the  decline  In  sheep 
population  m  1946  will  be  about  10  percent. 

The  total  stocks  of  wool,  domestic  and 
foreign,  in  this  country  on  July  1,  1946,  are 
estimated  to  have  been  1.000,000,000  pounds. 
Thla  includea  all  wool  In  the  poeaeaalon  of 
wool  dealers,  the  CCC  and  on  farma  and 
ranchea.  The  total  world  wool  atock  pile  on 
July  1  waa  4,858.000,000  pounds,  which  can 
be  broken  down  ae  of  that  date  (la teat  accu- 
rate flgurea)  as  follows: 


I  In  million  pounds) 


Exporting  countries! 

Avistralla 

New  Zealand..,.. 
South  Africa 


tl'ooi 

$toek 

...  1,600 

...      450 

...      810 


Total.  Brltlah  Dominion........  8,480 


Argentina.... 
Uruguay 


840 
8 


Grand  total 9, 68S 


Importing  eour tries: 

United    States 

United   Kingdom 

Others 

Total 

Total  Wifld  iupplj. 


981 
832 

800 


a, 


4.888 


or  almost  5.000,000,000  pounds. 

Sinre  this  date  the  oountrlaa  of  the  iouth- 
arn  Ht-muphera  have  harveated  a  wool  ercp 
However.  It  la  probable  that  about  aa  much 
wool  haa  been  uaed  as  has  been  added  to  the 
world  supply. 

You  hHve  read  reports  of  tremendous  salea 
of  the  Rritish  stcMikpite  at  nuntlons  conduoted 
bf  the  Joint  OrganiMiioii  lit  Loiidnn  and  at 
other  Vinpirs  mMrketi,  It  haa  been  aald 
thai  Uieae  sales  inipruve  the  pitiluie  gi early 
and  are  an  liidrk  tu  the  rale  of  woni  ron* 
■umpttoM  liy  pi.iiiiiriaa  In  |!uiM|(a  isnivaring 
friMii  Uis  war  Aeiually,  yi  u  •h<*uiii  imm  U* 
ItMi  M|MiM»l«iui  sliuiii  iiiase  sales  |  am  rsl|> 
ahly  iiiiMriiieil  Uial  luiuuaau  milla  devaa* 
taiMi  )iy  war  ara  nti  HMMi  Mlo  tparMMMH 
Niu«>»i  tttMi*f  than  WM  eipaiiad  I  rears  agM, 

and  UiNt  Iha  Intge  artla*  Nfg  laftlv  ilMe  lt< 

huifiHM  ^i  t-uiiiinanial  hnHmimmis  Na  a 
hedae  NgaiMat  inflallan,  fitwlirt.  myth  «( 
thle  wtati  la  •till,  aa  a  mailer  af  faali  It  iM 
l«llt  and  N  )Mri  n(  Iha  world  tupplf  VMit 
iNUal  IM  aiaptiaed  Of. 

Of  the  kmpira  %imU  held  o«  OatolMr  1. 
IMa,  «l  liaai  U  parvent  ara  prolMllly  in> 
lartor,  hHif,  buiryi  and  aarlMoiainv  lypesi 
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lulted  only  or  almoit  entirely  for  OontU 
nental  cunsun>ptU)n.  Nut  more  than  10  per- 
cent uf  the  Eiopire  stocks  of  8,400,000,000 
pounds  on  Ititiul  October  I,  1940,  me  of  the 
desirable  "Antericnn  types," 

The  Ititish  Impl'-e  Joint  Orgnnlgatlon  has 
estimated  that  It  will  take  IS  years  to  liqui- 
date Its  stock  pile.  Our  TariflT  Oummlasion 
expert  estimates  between  8  and  16  years,  or 
an  average  of  13  years,  depending  on  world 
conditions. 

While  this  Empire  wool  Is  not  strictly  com- 
petitive with  our  finer  American  wools.  Its 
price  has  a  definite  relatlonahlp  to  the  price 
at  which  we  can  aell  our  wool.  It  la  thought 
likely  that  the  Empire  will  try  to  stabilize 
the  price  of  Its  wool  at  a  reaaonably  high 
level  for  at  least  aeveral  yeara.  and  this  will. 
of  course,  be  helpful  to  American  wool  mar- 
keting, other  thlnga  remaining  equal.  If 
duties  are  cut,  or  there  la  a  depreaalon,  It 
would  adversely  affect  marketing  operations. 

Imports  of  South  Amerlcnn  wool  are  more 
than  twice  the  pre-war  imporu  and  from 
Argentina  there  are  at  the  present  time  three 
times  the  pre-war  quantltlea  Thla  Is,  of 
course,  of  great  concern  to  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers. The  reaaon  for  the  increaae  la  that 
dutlea  on  South  American  wool  are  now 
about  half  what  they  were  before  the  war. 
having  been  reduced  by  Executive  orders  is- 
sued under  the  reciprocsl  trade  agreement 
program.  This  Is  at  leaat  an  Indication  of 
what  can  be  expected  from  future  lowering 
of  tariffs  Even  though  the  South  American 
wool  Is  generally  coarser  than  ours.  It  la 
competitive  becauae  the  mlUa  con  regulate 
faahion  and  If  they  want  to  uae  thla  -vool, 
they  can  decide  that  aports  olothea  and 
tweeds  are  fashionable  rather  than  fabrlca 
made  of  finer  wools. 

Our  textile  and  wool  growers'  costs  are 
considerably  above  those  of  the  Empire.  In 
textile  production  the  wage  ratio  here  la 
three  times  higher  than  In  the  United  King- 
dom. Labor  costs  In  the  United  States  are 
8,3  ttmea  higher.  The  average  production 
ratio  in  the  United  Statee  la  1.8  ttmee 
higher.  In  addition,  our  ranching  coau,  in- 
eluding  herding,  are  4  to  5  tlmea  higher  than 
Australia, 

Turning  now  from  tha  foreign  to  the  do- 
mestic picture,  the  production  of  domestic 
wool  has  dropped  from  a  1935-44  average  of 
434,800,000  pounds  to  358,000,000  pounda  In 
1946. 

(In  million  pounds] 

Shorn  wool: 
Year: 

1985-44  average 369 

1945 - — —  321 

Pulled  wool: 
Year. 

1935-44  average 65  8 

lla%B  «•••■■■  V ■«•*■■■•«««* w w*9*    vv 

ew40  *«■■■■«•«••••■••*•*■•«•*•  MP 

Total  produetleni 
Teitr; 

1988^4  averaga.. 484,1 

aV40  «•■•«■■■••■••••■••»•■■■■    vM 

It  u  iiiferastiiig  to  note  thai  from  lona  40 
r>ur  KiMWKi*  iiii|i|)ii»a  7a  4  poraanlof  the  wmoI 
thai  wn«  inhkitmad  tn  Dili  aounlry.  48  par* 
I'siii  III  IU4I  4a.  14  paraani  In  iM.  and  tUai 
III  iu4i(  Miiiy  88  perMiii,  Oiir  doRMaita  a<»n> 
lumitiiHit  fitr  1046  ll  tn  ttrvu  nf  },OflO,OflOiO0O 


Itutiiuts,  iif  Willi  ll  li'lii  iMMi  (Hill  iiiaiiKls  waa 

maaiia  aii*i  miiimh <   «  ^  ihm 

In  liriei   aim).  , .,,  >i  iii)i|iii>iit 

la    llV»ir     I  IIIKI  IKIlMlUll     itMIMlMS,     MM)     i|f.|MM»l|M 

SriKlM(*Ut)||  iMSlllMttpeU  IliHftti  )<•< ''  I "'\*t 
Hd  We  Nie  Mtiw  tiirniiiliiHii             i        il 

of  the  Wiiiij  HiliaMMtNl  III  (III*  MiMHfy. 

Ti«K   tHV   llM*  MM    IiNIhI,   Ntl   H(    DMiatnlNr  III 

I84n   4(41  nrtii.iMHi  |m,hiiiI»,  itinl  Ilia  **M»<k  |4tla 

Ih  till*  I'HMIlli'V  I*  HMiUliU  t  ,111111,0011,110(1  iDiUlltls, 

a  years  supply,  th  nitdHlMit,  ItniiHiitg  over 
tlK>  market  la  the  Ihcreaied  pruduftlnn  from 
South  AineM««  of  wools  that  are  mora  or 


leaa  eumpttltlve,  gnd  at  laaat  10  pareani  of 

tha  huge  world  wool  •t'*rk  pile  of  about 
4,000,000,000  lounds, 

Btnet  1843  crr  hns  purchaaed  1.878,800,000 
pounds  of  wool,  Of  this  amount,  4fll .600,000 
pounds  remains  unsold  as  of  December  Ml, 
1946.  This  reserve  atock  includre  163.700,000 
pounda  of  the  1946  clip,  163,000,000  pounds  of 
the  1945  clip.  87.000,000  ixnuiUs  of  the  1944 
clip,  and  47,600,000  pounds  of  the  1943  pro- 
duction. 

Dr.  Louis  G.  Connor,  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, says  that  even  the  higher  prices 
paid  in  recent  auctions  In  Australia  for  fine 
wools  would  not  make  It  poaaible  for  the 
CCC  to  avoid  a  loss  In  disposing  of  ita  wool. 
Purity  prices  have  gone  tp  at  least  aa  much 
AS  the  estimated  10-percent  Increaaea  in 
prices  .paid  at  these  auctlona.  The  result  is 
that  the  CCC  price  has  risen,  too.  Avutrn- 
lion  wool  would  come  Into  this  country  at 
about  11.11  with  the  duty  paid.  If  the  CCC 
sold  any  wool  at  the  present  time.  It's  price 
would  be  around  81  15,  and  there  is  a  I'J-per- 
cent  differential  against  United  States  wool 
which  would  result  In  a  loaa  to  the  CCC  of 
some  15  penu  per  pound  If  It  tried  to  meet 
the  price  ol  Australian  wool. 

Before  completlnR  this  part  of  the  picture, 
I  should  add  one  more  factor— that  is.  that 
18  foreign  countries  have  beer  Invited  to 
meet  In  Waahlngton  this  month  to  conalder 
reductions  In  tariffs  and  eltmlnatlona  of 
quotas  In  the  public  notice  of  this  meet- 
ing.  wool  Is  luted  among  the  Itema  to  be 
considered. 

You  know  that  the  world  la  now  greatly  In 
our  debt.  It  will  be  further  In  our  debt  If 
It  now  accepta  our  exporu  freely,  but  how 
la  It  going  to  pay?  Is  It  going  to  be  In  the 
form  of  an  lOU  In  the  till  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  largely  sup|)lled  with  capital 
from  the  United  States  Treasury?  If  these 
countries  pay  at  uU  It  must  be  in  commodi- 
ties and  producu  which  they  produce.  That 
la  obvious.  It  would  appear  to  be  clear  that 
our  normal  conaumptlon  of  tea.  coffee,  apices, 
linen,  bnnnnaa,  and  aootch  whisky  imports 
win  not  serve  to  balance  the  booka 

Could  It  be  poaaible  that  countriea  pro- 
ducing huge  aurpluaca  of  wool,  beef,  mut- 
ton, fiax.  wheat,  and  augar  would  Inalat 
upon  our  acceptnnea  of  even  larger  aup- 
piles  of  auch  commodltlea?  In  fact,  realis- 
ing the  low  coat  of  production  In  countries 
burdened  with  a  large  exportable  surplus 
of  theae  commodltlea,  and  the  artificial  high- 
price  levela  In  thla  country,  It  requlrea  no 
proof  to  envlalon  what  will  be  done.  No 
doubt,  a  cotton  grower  of  the  South  and  the 
eastern  Industrialist  manufacturing  com- 
plicated machinery  protected  by  patenu  can 
view  lowering  of  tariffs  and  doing  away 
with  quotaa  with  eompluceney  But  can 
the  people  of  a  land-bound  agricultural  Bute 
such  as  Montana?  If  such  competition  Is 
to  ba  met,  It  cnn  be  overoome  only  at  the 
expenae  of  longer  hours  at  lower  pay  under 
a  greatly  reduced  standard  of  living,  not 
only  fur  the  farm  people  but  alao  (or  thoae 
who  supply  their  hMda. 

I  shiiuld  men  lion  one  mora  faetor-^that 
Is  the  attvnse  piiiiliPliy  Mint  hua  iMon  ap* 
peariiif  In  the  nntitmnl  mNKHmiHe*  refardlng 
the  wool  Induatrv.  I  would  Ilka  to  eall  your 
espeolnl  Miienfloii  in  the  artlrle  In  the  Jami* 
ary  1847  iMue  of  Ptiriiina  miigiieliie,  entlilad 
"The  TiMiiMla  With  United  Niatw  Wnol  Is 
mat  ll  l«  UMepiiMomie,  1'lie  Iniltiaiiy  Huh' 
alila  on  Ilia  Weaaaive  Tttriff"  Win  mho  Niili' 
•Idlea,  and  Pniiural  HhaiiHingnMs"  i  be* 
Have  thla  afMi»le  ahmilrt  be  "»nii»»"  read' 
IMM  l'*f  every  aheepmaii  aMimMlnM  llili 
aoHvenllMM, 

Tha  praNiil  purahaM  prHaram  thai  lia* 
hNR  aarriad  mi  ly  IM  OM  iinN  l»4i  will 
^Njilre  In  April  of  thU  year  tiitleaa  eateHded 
Hy  PtMmeiiUat  order  or  Nome  afMon  is  lakeH 
Ity  CohgrMi  Therefore,  ynu  have  farlHa 
your  Ihduitry  «l  tha  present  time  a  large 
earry«ov«r  of  wool,  poealiile  rtduatioh  ih  tarifl 


rates  and  a  poealhle  end  of  the  praetnl  pur* 

rhaae  program  in  April. 

A  reduetion  under  the  reciprocal -trade 
agreennents  ncta.  combined  with  a  termina- 
tion of  the  commodity  credit  wool  purihiim* 
progMim  In  1947.  would  certainly  leave  the 
domestic  wool  industry  In  a  bad  altuatlon. 
It  la  Bomething  that  ahould  five  grvat  con- 
cern to  this  convention.  An  agreement 
should  be  reachrtl  between  the  State  asaocla- 
tlons  and  your  notional  aaaoclatlonii  oa  to 
Btepa  to  be  taken  to  protect  your  Industry  In 
thla  tmier^ency. 

Tou  will  rempmt)er  at  the  laat  aeealon  of 
Congteaa  Senator  OIIanonet  In  the  Senate 
and  Congreasman  aaANora  In  the  House  In- 
troduced legislation  on  which  long  hearings 
were  held.  Sheepmen  from  11  Western  States 
appeared  at  theee  hearlnga.  Repreaentatlvee 
of  the  State  Department,  Agriculture  De- 
partment, and  Tariff  Commi«slon  all  added 
their  testimony.  The  President  of  the 
Unlte<l  States  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  a 
letter  to  Senator  O  Mamonet  promoting  wool 
legislation  Varloua  memtH<rs  of  the  wool 
trade  preaented  their  views  on  the  legisla- 
tion. The  wool  producera  were  unanlmoua 
In  their  deaire  for  leglalatlon  to  protect 
the  wool  Industry.  The  legislation  was  final- 
ly reported  out  of  the  Houae  Agriculture 
Committee  on  July  85  In  a  considerably 
amended  version. 

It  contained  three  Important  provisions. 
Wool  would  have  been  designated  by  law  aa 
a  Stevgall  commodity  receiving  a  prloe  aup- 
port of  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  ad- 
justed comparable  price  for  3  yeara  after  tha 
Ist  day  of  January  following  the  official 
declaration  of  the  end  of  the  war.  A  com- 
pnruble  price  would  have  been  determined 
under  the  bill  for  wool  and  lambs  which 
would  have  placed  them  In  an  equitable 
relationship  with  the  baalo  agricultural 
commodities.  In  other  worda,  at  that  time 
wool  would  have  been  priced  at  about  a 
centa  n  greaae  pound.  The  bill  would  have 
provided  for  the  aaie  of  domeatlo  wool  In 
competition  with  foreign  wool,  thua  permit- 
ting a  reduction  of  the  domestic  atock  pile. 
Thla  leglalatlon  failed  of  paaaafo,  but  I  de- 
scribe It  In  some  detail,  aa  It  la  very  almllar 
to  the  leglalatlon  that  haa  been  IntrodxiOMl 
in  the  preaent  Congreaa.  again  by  Oongrssa- 
num  OaANGia  In  ths  House  and  Senator 
O'Mahonky  In  the  Senate.  Thla  leglalatlon 
was  opposed  by  most  wool  trade  memt>era 
who  appeared  before  the  Hotiae  committee. 
To  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Harold 
Llndaay,  president  of  the  National  Wool 
Trade  Association  and  director  of  the  Boston 
Wool  Trade  Association  "(our)  members 
(are)  opposed  to  any  leglalatlon  which  aeeka 
to  perpetuate  the  preaent  system  of  Govern- 
ment purohaae  and  sale  of  our  domestic  clip." 

Mr.  GRANon'a  bill  in  the  preaent  Congreaa 
la  H,  R.  88;  Senator  O'Mahonst'b  bill  In  the 
Senate  la  B  103,  These  two  blUa  ahould  be 
given  careful  consldsratum  by  your  con- 
vention Are  they  what  yuu  want  at  this 
timet  The  fight  to  get  them  through  the 
Omsraaa  la  lolng  to  be  a  dimcult  one,  and 
favorabla  aatlon  will  Uv  titken  only  bernuoe 
the  wool  Indtialry  la  In  agraemeitt  on  what  It 
dHlrea  and  la  witling  to  auiiiMirt  the  program 

HfiiNtor  nnnMraiiN  of  Wyomtiii  haa  g  pro> 
|mi«nI  to  Mitatottgh  a  iiuoia  aystam  r"r  im- 
porta  or  to  Inaraaaa  the  tariflf  to  iirntadt 
diimeaiio  itroduaitiin,  'I'lii*  wutild  he  the 
kini)ii«  tbiiv  lo  give  the  woiii  ministry  ilie  pryi 
tfHi  I,  II  I,  Mwv  have  i((  survive,  but  aluiar 
nf  iiii'kk  |,t.,|»i»nii  Would  iwii  iiiiu  rurmldaMa 
(ili)Ht.iinns  iMiMi  Mte  eaeouMve  hraiieh  of  syf 
Vuur  indueuy  eix'uid  d08l|i 

t  uiiefiulvftaally  whxie  ll  aiaiiia 

with  raaa^d  tn  lowerliiN  of  tapilT  HarrleFn  and 
iilat'lHa  of  i|umu  »t..irii,iiHiia,  Hhd  aa  ragarda 
iha  O'MaHMiiH    Ket  hiile. 

WomI  aitil  tniiio  |ii".|.itiiMM  Is  ona  of  Iha 
iriiifipal  liitliiKMIi>s  Ml  M'MiiMha  as  well  aa  uf 
he  II  Wamern  Hiates  that  faH  la  enlllled 
0  recogniUoh,  Hy  ihe  whole  Huintry.  Tha 
nduetry  mutt  have  euah  legialatloh  aa  la 
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ry  to  piMc  It  on  a  long ■ 


Kcl 


t  y 


VI  h 


tarlf  • 


PoMlbly  I  bavt  |iven  you  s 
wooNmnrktttnf  iltuatlor   that 
There  art  many  thing*  which 
cnurnK*  tlM  tlMNtpinMn,  and  th«3 
wrll   fxprMMd  In  Dr    MM 
tn  the  January  tasue  of  thr  Mci 
froweri   entitled    "Pruapecta    in 
would  Hkt  to  recommend  It  for 

In  conduaton.  let  me  aummart^a 
tion ; 

1.  There  la  a  atock  pile  of 
pounda  o(  wool  In  thla  coun 
tnotith  to  ttippiy  our  dnmeatte 
for  1  7**r. 

a  Outalde  the  United  Btataa 
atcckptir  01  atxmt  4  billion  pcv 
exceed   10  percent  of  which  la 
quality  which  it  compatltlvt 

S    tn    1946  only  t»   pateent 
eoMUBied  In  thla  countrv  wna 
produced.    We  actually  productc 
trntr  a  third  ot  cur  needa. 

4.  CCC   purrhaae    proprnm 
unleaa  extended  by  Prrildenttal 
alonal  action. 

8.  Btghtecn  countrlea  are  nov 
Waahington  with  our  State 
the    turpoM    uf    lowering 
bnrrlera 
There  are  five  posalble  courai 
1    Let    the    CCC    purrhaae    p 
accepr  lower  tariffs  and  let  woe  I 
competition  with  nnrld  suppllea 
a   Ralae  the  tariff  to  cover  t 
tn    coat    of    production    betwecfi 
foreljrn  countries. 

3.  Establish  a  quota  that  wil 
entry  of  oniy  such  wool  aa  Is 
to  our  domestic  production  to 
conatunptlon  n^eda. 

4.  ^act  legislation  that  will 
comparable  price  aa  provided  In 
and  OTilahoney  bills. 

5.  A  combination  of  these 
Each  has  lis  faults  and  adva 

for  this  association,  together  wit  i 
assoclatlc  ns  and  the  National 
to  determine  the  course  they 

Your    national    legislative 
•  splendid  Job  In  presenting 
'In  the  committee  of  Congres  i 
last    session.      Such    men    as 
Casey  Jones,  and  your  own 
Hansen,  did  outstanding  work. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  ma 
petition  with  other  products,  no 
ezpertmenta  that  are  being 
Ing  t-;  a  more  efficient  noarfceti 
dllng  ot  your  wool.  Neither  hav 
myself  with  meat  I  have  limi 
marks  to  presenting  briefly  the 
ketlng  sittiatlon  aa  It  appears 
moment . 

Your  Members  of  Congress  havt? 
will  continue  to  serve,  your 
Let  xis  agree  on  the  essentials 
long-time,  legislative  program 
Washington  and  see  that  It 
of  the  land.     The  wool  Industr  r 
importance  to  the  West,  tnit  It 
nomlcally  Important  to  the 
Is  entitled  to  leglalatlon  that 
a  sound  baals. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HAl^NESS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^TATIVES 

Monday,  January  20, 
Mr.     HARNESS     of     Intl 


Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 


1947 


ana. 


Mr. 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 

tribute  to  a  friend  whose  untimely  death 
brings  sorrow  and  a  deep  suise  of  lou 
to  most  of  us  in  this  Congreu  and  to  a 
host  of  others  with  whom  he  lived  and 
worked. 

Mark  Thistiethwaite  was  truly  a  part 
of  the  Wa.«(hington  scene.  I  believe  only 
three  Members  of  this  ElBhtlcth  Con- 
gress were  serving  here  when  Mark  came 
to  Capitol  Hill  as  secretary  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Thomas  R.  Mar.shall  In  1913.  After 
8  years  In  the  ofTlce  of  the  Vice  President, 
Mark  rejoined  the  atafl  of  the  Indlanap- 
olia  News,  which  he  served  as  Washing- 
ton correspondent  continuously  to  the 
time  of  hl.i  death.  , 

Mnik  Th.stlethwalte  wa4  a  gentleman 
in  th«  finest  sense  of  the  tvord.  a  great 
reporter  In  the  finest  traidltlon  of  hl.H 
profession.  His  was  a  rich  and  pro- 
ductive life.  Kindly,  tolerant,  and  help- 
ful. Mark  made  life  rlrhT  und  better  for 
all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
him. 

His  death  Is  a  heavy  logs  to  his  pro- 
fession, to  his  State,  and  to  his  country. 


No  Hoosinf  Shorta{e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  20.  1947 

Mr  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  On  the 
day  Congress  convened,  January  3,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  repeal  the  OPA  in  its 
ertirety,  including  rent  control. 

Since  I  introduced  this  bill.  H.  R.  299. 
I  have  rece'ved  letters  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  particularly  from  my  dis- 
trict, ieclaring  that  there  is  no  real  hous- 
ing shortage.  The  housing  shortage, 
they  say.  is  only  apparent,  and  not  genu- 
ine. They  say  that  the  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable enforcement  of  present  rent 
control  laws  and  regulations  has  de- 
veloped a  situation  which  has  been  con- 
sidered a  housing  shortage,  but  which,  in 
reality,  is  only  an  impediment  put  in  the 
way  of  those  who  want  to  occupy  premi-^es 
which  stand  vacant  or  are  only  partially 
occupied. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  think- 
ing of  some  of  the  people  on  this  subject 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  which 
I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Oscar 
Bieser,  of  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.: 

Oklahoma  Crrr.  Okla,  January  13,  1947. 
Mr.  GaoacE  B.  ScHWAaz. 

Neu  House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DsAB  Ma.  Scuwabe:  I  have  spent  most  of 
my  life  in  the  rental  business  here.  I  started 
In  1S24.  about  22  years  ago.  and  have  man- 
aged or  owned  an  average  of  600  to  1.000  units 
aU  of  those  years,  and  diulng  thoae  23  years 
have  seen  five  recessions  or  depressions  as  we 
caUed  ttaem  a4d  of  couise  the  same  number 
of  highs.  I  have  of  course  Ftudied  the  so- 
re lied  housing  shortage  from  every  angle  as 
It  applies  to  Oklahoma  City  housing.  I  have 
also  talked  with  many  property  managers 
and  owners  from  Tulsa,  Dallas,  Cleveland, 
N?w  York  City.  Seattle.  Los  Angeles,  and  other 
pl)>c-<8.  and  I  find  the  same  condition  exists 
In  thoee  places,  so  it  Is  not  only  here  that 
these  same  conditions  hold  true. 
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Tl.ere  la  no  real  houxlnit  shortafe  hart  or 
anywhere  that  I  can  find.  Bounds  crasy, 
doesn't  It?  When  there  waa  no  meat  In  the 
butcher  shopa,  it  sounded  crary  to  aay  ihera 
waa  no  meat  ahortaga  too.  didn't  It,  but 
price  control  waa  lifted  and  there  la  no  meat 
shortage  anC  meat  la  not  f  1  per  pound  either, 
Is  It?    I  can  till  you  why  If  you  will  listen, 

I  like  to  give  esnmplea  to  illustrate,  I 
bought  two  apartment  hulldlnga  on  West 
Thlrty-flrsi  in  1938  The  rent  on  each  ap.irt- 
ment  then  wna  S40  per  month  on  tht  average. 
They  are  efBclenry  apartments,  and_  all  of 
them  *ere  occupied  eithe*  by  couple*  or  by 
two  BirRie  girls  living  together,  Tlieae  peo« 
pie  all  wrked.  In  moat  raaea  both  the  man 
and  wife  worked.  You  wl'  recall  the  good 
■tenucraphara  then  made  $36  to  133  |>cr  week, 
now  they  make  MO  to  #60  Now  9  of  thoaa 
IB  units  are  occupied  by  aingle  Rtria  or  aingta 
men.  The  rent  is  frort-n  at  WO  per  month, 
Whv  ahniild  theaa  people  be  hnthrrrfl  by 
having  to  live  with  eoraeone  The  OPA  will 
not  ■  How  the  owner  any  more  rent  for  mora 
tenanta  so  why  should  owners  try  to  get  two 
or  mora  persona.  One  tenant  will  do  leaa 
damage  than  two  or  morr.  and  repairs  will 
som*  day  have  to  be  made  so  when  vacancies 
do  come  up  the  owner*  try  to  get  only  one 
person.  Furniture  la  much  higher  now  than 
In  IMa.  and  theae  are  fum.Khed  apartmenta. 

I  believe  there  are  at  least  10.000  such 
units  here  at  this  time.  Of  course,  not  all 
of  these  people  would  double  if  rent  waa 
Increased  but  moat  of  them  would.  Add  to 
thpse  mayl)e  2,000  units  that  are  vacant  be- 
cause the  rent  Is  frozen  at.  say.  $16  per  month 
with  bills  paid  and  the  gas  and  light  bills 
will  run  $12  to  $15  per  month.  There  Is  no 
reason  for  the  owner  to  rent  them.  Would 
you.  'f  you  owned  them?'  Now  add  to  thoee 
the  600  to  1,000  houses  and  duplexes  that 
are  vacant  because  the  owners  want  to  sell 
them,  and  a  vacant  house  or  duplex  will  sell 
for  at  least  $1,000  more  vacant  than  It  will 
rented  because  It  takes  6  months  to  get  pos- 
session, unless  the  rent  director  does  not 
like  the  color  of  your  hair  or  the  way  you 
wear  your  hat.  In  which  ease  he  can  refuse 
to  Issue  the  certificate  and  then  you  can- 
not get  possession  at  all  and  there  is  noth- 
ing you  can  do  about  it. 

If  rent  control  was  lifted  tomorrow.  In 
60  days  or  less  there  would  be  no  housing 
shortage  here.  There  Is  no  meat  shortage 
and  meat  is  not  $1  per  pound,  and  so  It 
would  be  with  rent.  Tou  are  not  Interested, 
or  at  least  you  should  not  be  if  you  represent 
all  of  the  people.  In  the  welfare  of  any  group 
but  only  as  it  applies  to  the  average;  that  Is, 
the  over-all  average  of  tenants.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  that.  I  believe  that  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  rent  property  here  Is  rented  at 
over  the  ceiling  rents  now.  and  if  an  owner  Is 
going  to  rent  over  tbe  celling  he  will,  of 
course,  get  all  he  can,  which.  In  moat  cases, 
is  $75  to  (80  for  a  place  that  is  only  worth 
$40.  while  the  units  that  are  rented  at  cell- 
ing rents  are  held  to  $20  to  $25.  In  placing 
the  worth  of  the  units  I  am  taking  the  rent 
as  it  was  in  1942  and  comparing  It  with  the 
prices  of  all  the  things  property  owners  have 
to  buy  now.  They  have  to  eat  the  same  aa 
other  pecple.  Now  look  at  the  unfairness 
of  this.  The  larger  property  owners  are  not 
the  ones  that  are  renting  over  the  celling; 
It  Is  the  owner  with  only  two  or  three  units 
that  will  take  the  chance.  These  account 
for  the  30  to  40  percent  I  set  out.  With  larger 
prov«rty  owners,  if  the  rent  Is  too  low  on 
Eome  of  his  units,  he  just  locks  them  up  and 
lets  them  stand:  he  Is  not  hurt  too  bad.  or 
maybe  he  might  pay  off  to  someone  to  get 
an  Increase,  either  of  which  Is  bad,  don't 
you  think? 

And  it  is  costing  us  about  $2,300,000,000, 
or  maybe  more  this  year,  to  maintain  this 
gestapo  control.  The  war  has  Ijeen  over 
nearly  2  years.  Of  course.  France  and  Eng- 
land kept  rent  control  after  World  War  I, 
and  still  have  It.  but  this  is  the  United  States, 
rememoer?    Think  about  thla.    If  what  I  say 
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ia  true,  tha  OI's  arc  paying  $6,000  now  for 
houaea  that  will  not  bring  $8,000  In  2  or  8 
jreara  becatiaa  thay  cannot  rant  plaoaa.  So, 
after  all.  who  is  paying  the  bill?  The  anawer 
la  with  you. 

Tours  truly, 

OaCAK  BlESBa. 


Unification  of  tht  Armed  Service$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAIN! 

IN  THE  H0U8I  OF  RBPRB8INTATIVI8 
Monday,  January  20,  1947 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  intereated  In  Thursday  night's  an- 
nouncement on  unification  of  the  firmed 
services. 

As  far  back  as  1941  I  proposed  a  basic 
change  which  was  fundamentally  the 
sume  as  that  now  agreed  upon  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy. 

A  year  ago  In  April  1946  I  proposed  a 
plan  of  unification  which  is  practically 
identical  with  the  plan  now  agreed  upon. 
In  a  public  statement  at  that  time,  I 
.«:aid : 

The  most  Important  aspect  of  the  contro- 
versial issue  of  unification  is  that  It  must 
be  acted  upon,  either  rejected  or  adopted, 
as  soon  as  possible  because  the  formution 
and  organization  of  our  Army.  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  cannot  be  made  until  we  decide 
whether  we  are  going  to  merge  the  armed 
services  or  not. 

There  are  certain  fields  in  which  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  necessity  of 
merger.  They  are  (1)  procurement;  (2) 
services,  such  as  medical,  financial,  and  so 
forth;  and  (3)  intelligence.  These  activities 
of  the  armed  services  should  be  merged  with- 
out delay. 

But  I  share  the  doubts  of  the  opponents 
of  the  proposed  merger  as  to  the  practicality 
and  advantage  of  merger  in  the  field  of  oper- 
ation. To  put  it  more  bluntly,  I  oppKJse  the 
submerging  of  one  service  to  another  service 
rather  than  the  merging. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Air 
Forces  should  be  raised  to  an  equal  level  of 
authority  and  autonomy  with  the  land  forces 
and  the  sea  forces.  This  should  be  done 
whether  by  merger  or  by  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Air. 

The  greatest  need  for  merger  is  the  merg- 
ing of  military  policy  with  f  )reign  policy.  In 
other  words,  get  the  State  Department  and 
the  armed  services  together,  tr  rough  a  Na- 
tional Security  Council 

Bearing  in  mind  that  there  are  certain 
fields  in  which  merger  is  most  necessary  but 
other  fields  in  which  it  .s  most  questionable, 
I  believe  that  we  should  adopt  the  following 
organization  for  unification: 

1.  Create  a  Secretary  of  Common  Defense, 
who  shall  have  (a)  executive  or  line  au- 
thority for  unifying  and  merging  (i)  pro- 
curement, (11)  services,  such  as  medical, 
financial,  etc.,  and  (lU)  intelligence;  and  (b) 
advisory  or  staff  duties  to  the  President  In 
coordination  of  the  services  on  all  other  mat- 
ters. 

2.  Create  a  Secretary  of  Air  in  addition  to 
the  existing  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy, 
retaining  In  these  three  full  executive  au- 
thority under  the  President,  independent 
of  the  Secretary  of  Common  Defense,  over 
everything  except  procurement,  servicea,  and 
intelligence. 


S.  Appoint  a  Chic  of  fltafr  of  the  Armed 
Porcca,  but  who  aball  act  only  In  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  President,  and  having  no  au- 
thority over  the  chiefs  of  the  aeparata  aerv- 
ice*. 

4  Retain  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUIT  aa  the 
executive  group  on  military  policy  and 
atrategy. 

S,  Merge  military  policy  and  foreign  pol- 
icy with  the  creation  of  a  National  becurlty 
Council,  compoaed  of  Secretarlea  ox  State. 
Common  Defenss,  War,  Navy,  and  Air,  with 
the  Srrtetary  of  Common  Oefenae  being  the 
chnlrmiui  ot  the  council. 


Incoroe-Ttx  Reduction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MINNUOTA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVtS 

Monday.  January  20.  1947 

Mr,  KNUTSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  by  the  House,  I 
in.^ert  in  the  Record  for  the  information 
of  the  membership  a  letter  addres.sed  by 
Robert  B.  Dresser,  an  outstanding  at- 
torney, of  Pi  evidence,  R.  I,,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Members 
of  Congress  which  contains  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  measure  that  are,  to  say 
the  least,  thought-provoking.  The  letter 
follows: 

jANuaaT  14.  1947. 
Re  Knutson  tax  bill. 

The  President  and  Members  of  the  Congress. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Oentlemen:  On  January  3  Congressman 
KNtrrsoN.  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Introduced  in  the  Hovise 
of  Representatives  a  bill  (H  R.  1)  providing 
for  an  across-the-board  cut  In  the  Individu- 
al li..come  taxes  of  20  percent  on  Incomes  up 
to  $302,000.  and  of  about  lO'-i  percent  on  In- 
comes over  that  amount.  You.  Mr.  E»resi- 
dent.  and  certain  Members  of  Congress,  have 
expressed  opposition  to  the  proposal,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  a  reduction  in 
tax  rates  without  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  expenditures  would  prevent  the  balancing 
of  the  budget. 

This  conclusion  Is  based  apparently  upon 
the  assumption  that  "rate"  and  "revenue" 
are  synonymous,  that  the  higher  the  rate 
the  higher  the  revenue.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  fact.  The  revenue  from  an  income 
tax  Is  dependent  not  only  on  the  rate  of  the 
tax  but  also  on  the  size  of  the  income  on 
which  the  tax  is  Imposed, 

Both  reason  and  experience  demonstrate 
that  in  peacetime  a  moderate  rate  of  tax 
on  Income  wUl.  in  the  long  run,  produce 
more  revenue  than  a  high  rate.  The  ex- 
planation is  (i)  that  the  lower  rate  leaves  in 
the  hands  of  the  taxpayers  more  income, 
which,  when  invested  and  put  to  work, 
produces  more  wealth,  and  (2)  that  the  lower 
rate  encourages  Investment  and  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth.  This  Increase  in  wealth  when 
Invested  produces  additional  income,  which 
in  turn  when  Invested  produces  still  more 
Income,  and  ao  on.  By  thus  Increasing  the 
national  income,  which  Is  the  base  on  which 
the  tax  is  levied,  more  revenue  Is  obtained 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  is  increased 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Our  own  Government's  experience  sup- 
ports this  view.  For  examples,  we  mtist  look 
to  the  period  prior  to  the  starting  of  the 
national -defense  program  in  the  spring  of 
1940,  for  since  then  otir  economy  has  been 
subject  to  the  artificial  atimulus  created  by 


war,  a  atimulua  which  ia  rapidly  dlaa|^»e«r- 
mg 

Secretary  of  tbe  Traaaury  Andrew  W.  Mel- 
lon put  this  tifinciple  to  the  teat  after  World 
War  I  and,  by  getting  Congreaa  to  reduce  draa- 
Uoally  tbe  income-tax  ratM,  obtained  larger 
revenue  and  incidentally  paid  off  over  $0.OOO,« 
000.000  of  tbe  country'a  World  War  I  debt. 

Another  example  ia  furnished  by  a  com- 
parlaon  of  the  6-year  period  from  1926  to 
1931,  inclusive,  with  tbe  alx  aucceedlng  yeara. 
1932  to  1937.  Inclualve  During  the  firat 
parlod  the  maximum  individual  Incunte-tax 
rata  was  24  percent  in  1  year  and  86  per- 
cent in  the  remaining  6  yeara.  In  the  aecond 
period  tbe  rau  waa  6S  percent  In  tbe  first 
4  yeara,  and  79  percent  in  tbe  laat  2.  De- 
apiu  tbe  much  lowar  ratea  and  tbe  aub- 
atantlally  amaller  population  during  tbe 
earlier  period  the  nutlonal  income  and  tbe 
revenue,  aa  shown  Uy  the  Individual  income- 
tax  returna,  ware  blgher  than  In  the  later 
e-yeiir  prrlod  with  the  higher  ratea  and  In- 
creased population. 

The  preaent  tax  ratea  on  Individual  In- 
cornea,  running  to  a  high  of  86.45  percent, 
are  conflscatury  and  if  contlnied  will  in- 
evitably destroy  our  ayatem  of  private  en- 
terprlae  and  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment and  force  ua  into  some  form  at  national 
aoclallam. 

The  procaas  by  which  tbla  la  accompliahed 
Is  simple. 

1.  By  Increasing  the  taxes  on  Industry  and 
on  thoae  who  Inveat  capital  In  Industry  to  an 
exceasively  high  rate  and  maintaining  them 
there,  the  supply  of  capital  for  induatry  la 
reduced. 

a.  Less  capital  for  industry  meana  leaa  biul- 
neea.  lower  wagea,  and  fewer  Joba.  If  the 
capital  supply  is  greatly  reduced,  btislneaa 
stagnation  and  large-scale  unemployment 
follow:  and  if  the  reduction  la  large  enough, 
tbe  Government  must  step  In  and  supply  tb« 
capital,  or  chaos  will  ensue. 

3.  If  the  Government  supplies  the  cap- 
ital, it  eventually  becomes  the  owner  and  we 
have  socialism  or  conuntuiiam. 

Tbe  effectiveness  of  taxation  as  a  means 
of  establishing  communism  has  long  tieen 
known  to  the  Communista.  In  tbe  Com- 
mtmist  platform  of  Karl  Marx.  2  of  the  10 
planks  are — 

1.  "A  heavy  progreaalve  at  graduated  in- 
come tax." 

2.  "Abolition  of  all  right  of  Inheritance." 
in  other  words,  a  100-percent-inheritance  tax. 

By  this  means  Marx  knew  that  be  could 
dry  up  tbe  sources  of  capital  and  ultimately 
al>ollsh  private  property,  which  he  declared 
to  be  the  objective  of  the  Communists 

Accordingly,  if  conununism  or  socialism  ia 
to  be  avoided.  It  should  toe  our  objective  to 
increase  rather  than  decrease  the  capital 
supply. 

Without  a  constantly  increaaing  aupply  of 
capital  for  investment  in  productive  enter- 
prise no  nation  can  be  prosperous.  For  ex- 
ample, in  normal  times  about  $4,000,000,000 
of  new  capital  Is  needed  each  year  merely  tx) 
give  employment  to  tbe  new  crop  of  yoting 
people  seeking  employment,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  needs.  Largely  because  of  exceaalve  and 
tmsound  taxation,  this  capital  was  not  forth- 
coming during  the  years  between  19S2  and 
the  beginning  of  the  defense  program  in 
1940.  and  hence  during  that  period  there  waa 
large-acale  tmemployment,  averaging  aa 
•  much  aa  10.000.000. 

Capital  put  to  work  provides  JctM  and 
higher  wages.  The  automobile  industry  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  illustration.  Based  upon 
1939  reports,  the  number  of  JotM  created  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  by  tbe  automobile  in- 
dustry, which  is  less  than  50  years  old.  waa  at 
that  time  6.105.000.  This  is  over  10  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  now  employed 
In  all  classes  of  employment.  Including  thoae 
in  tbe  armed  forces. 
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The  average  American  produces 
earns  more  than  the  citizen  of 
nation  because  he  ia  assisted  by  t 
vestment  in  plant,  equipment,  a 
capital.    For  example,  aided  by  an 
of  »25.000  per  employee  In  railroad 
equipment,    an    American    railro) 
earns  and  is  paid  wages  100  times 
a  Chinese  coolie  who  performs  the 
Ice  without  the  aid  of  any 
from  the  American  worker  the  r 
ment  and  give  him  nothing   bu 
hands,  and  his  high  wages  would 
Likewise,  a  primitive  Hindu  tex 
earns  a  few  pennies  a  day  with 
Inefficient  hand  loom,  on  which  sh 
but  a  few  yards  of  cloth  in  a  day 
an  investment  per  employee  of  W 
em  machinery  and  equipment,  th  i 
textile   worker   produces  hundred  i 
of  cloth  dally  and  earns  over  $7  a 

These,  of  course,  are  but  a  few 
examples. 

The  capital  required  to  provic  e 
chinery  and  equipment  that  hav< 
Improved   the  lot  of  the 
comes  solely   from  the  savings 
tlons   and   Individuals     Only   a 
centage  of  the  people,  however, 
for    Investment     m    productive 
Studies  by  Dr.  Carl  Snyder  and 
ford  I.  King,  of  New  York 
cate  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
plied  by  individuals  comes  from 
Ing  the  larger  incomes.     If  these 
taken  In  taxes,  the  capital  is 
and  business  stagnation  and 
large  scale  unemplo3rment  follow 

Those  who  criticize  the  "" 
cause  its  rate  of  reduction  is  no 
In  favor  of  the  smaller  Incomes 
Ing   the  course  proposed   by 
course  which  If  continued  will 
stroy   private  enterprise   and 
system  of  government      In  fact, 
regretted  that  the  bill  does  no 
same    cut    to    incomes    above    t 
level,  as  that  applied  to  Incomes 
It  Is  not  surprising,  therefor* 
pie  are  expressing  alarm  at  th« 
to    the    proposed    reduction    In 
rates.     For    example,    in    the 
letter  of  December  28,  1946.  It  is 

"Men   talk  of   whether   or 
Tlsable    to    reduce    taxation, 
that    unless   It    Is   reduced, 
some  other  Ism  Is  Inevitable  fo! 
reason    that    existing    taxation 
tory.     It  is  liquidating  not  only 
but  also  the  white-collar  class^ 
the  wage  earners  on  whom  the 
wise   fall.     Taxation   U 
Ism:  It  Is  nationalizing  the  inco 
try.  which  may  be  quite  as 
nationalization  of  plant." 

As  for  expenditures,  the  budgei 
000.000  proposed   by  you.  Mr.   I 
four  times  the  highest  peacetlmje 
the  country's  history  prior  to 
of  the  defense  program   in 
matter  of  grave  concern.     It 
reduced,  and  to  this  end  every 
expenditure  should  be  eliminat 
The  cry  of  '"communism"  and 
is  not  the  product  of  a 
tlon.     If   anyone   thinks   "it 
here."  let  him  take  a  look  at 
"^-^the  victim  of  a  heavy  gTaduate<! 
on  Individuals,  where  socialism 
become  an  accomplished  fact 
at  the  same  time  read  the  tc 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
Commons  in  1876: 

"Of  all  the  taxes  on  the 
Income  tax  is  the  only  tax 
Is  possible  that  socialism 
an3rthing  .ike  them,  can  in 
things  find  an  entrance  into  oui 
cannot  be  done  by  Indirect  taxi 
I  do  not  beheve  it  unjust  that 
should  pay  more  liberally  than 
lower  position:  but  the 
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of  the  doctrine  Is  full  of  danger  to  the  state, 
and  I  ask  whether  it  is  wise  for  ps  to  give  the 
smallest  scintilla  of  countenance  to  that  doc- 
trine, by  adopting  any  proposal  such  as  that 
now  before  us.  *  •  •  In  the  Income  tax 
we  have  a  law  admitting  of  being  dealt  with 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  given  satis- 
faction to  the  Commune  of  Paris." 

A  cut  of  20  percent  in  individual  rates.  I 
submit.  Is  none  too  great,  and  should  be  put 
into  effect  as  soon  as  possible  and  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  year  1947.  as  proposed  in  the 
Knutson  bill.  I 

Respectfully  yours.  I 

ItOBXHT   B.   DRESSEH. 

P.  S.— In  an  address  delivered  in  New  York 
on  December  16,  1940.  on  the  subject.  "The 
Tax  Problem  and  Future  Prosperity."  Dr.  Carl 
Snyder,  for  many  years  statistician  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and  the 
author  of  "Capitalism  the  Creator."  said : 

"Deep  and  wide  i.ave  been  the  discussions 
as  to  why  this  country  should  have  had  in 
the  last  11  years  no  Increase  in  product  or  in 
income  over  the  levels  reached  in  the  late 
twenties.  Eleven..years  without  a  parallel  In 
the  long  history  of  this  country!  Careful 
compilations  show  that  every  10  years  since 
the  founding  of  the  Republic  have  shown  an 
average  rate  of  growth  not  greatly  differing 
from  one  decennlum  to  the  next.  In  the 
last  50  years,  up  to  1930.  this  average  rate  of 
growth  per  annum  has  been  about  4  percent. 
Since  1930  a  complete  arrest  of  this  astonish- 
ing growth.     •     •     • 

"But  the  primal  cause?  As  1  see  it:  the 
drastic  reduction  in  business  profits,  due  in 
large  part  to  the  tremendous  rise  in  taxa- 
tion." , 

After  pointing  out  that  the  "net  increase 
In  capital  invested  ever  the  last  100  years  or 
more"  had  been  at  approximately  the  rate  of 
5  percent.  Dr.  Snyder  continues: 

"I  suppose  this  net  annual  increase  in  capi- 
tal investment  seems  so  small  that  the  star- 
eyed  gods  of  reform — and  the  prophets  of  the 
millennium  which  they  would  Introduce— 
cannot  believe  that  s'Jch  extraordinary  re- 
cults  can  derive  from  so  slender  a  source. 
Forgetful  of  the  acorn  and  the  towering 
oak!     •     •     • 

'•Their  (our  Industries')  fabulous  increase 
In  product  is  due  to  one  thing  and  one  thing 
alone:  that  Is  to  machinery,  new  and  in- 
genious chemical  processes  and  all  the  like — 
not  remotely  to  any  of  the  fabded  skill  of  the 
workman.  That  skill  and  energy  were  there, 
and  it  had  been  there,  we  have  now  evidence 
to  show,  for  at  least  5,000  years  before  tnis 
great  outburst  of  industry  in  recent  times 
began.     •     •     • 

"But  all  this  forty  or  fifty  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  machinery  and  meaSs  of  transport 
and  the  like  has  required  a  steady  and  defi- 
nite increase  in  the  capital  supply  year  by 
year.  What  our  statesmen' — so-called — ap- 
parently cannot  understand.  Is  that, to  stop 
this  capital  supply— to  tax  U  out  of  exist- 
ence— is  simply  to  bring  the  progress  of  the 
Nation  to  a  standstill.  This  Is  exactly  what 
it  has  done  In  the  last  10  years  of  futile  and 
fantastic  'social  experimentation'  and  bun- 
gling and  equally  futile  efforts  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  common  man.  As  if  human  nature 
could  be  changed  by  fiat  or  decree!  As  If 
by  laws  and  commissions  or  end'.ess  bureaus 
for  this  and  that,  human  intelligence  or  skill 
could  be  increased  by  a  hair's  breadth!  An 
utterly  Infantile  belief  that  has  already  cost 
this  country  the  incredible  sums  which  1 
have  mentioned  and  now  threatens  to  con- 
tinue this  enormoxis  loss.  For  it  now  seems 
clear  enough  that  It  Is  only  the  burden  of 
unsound  taxation  and  of  restrictive  laws  and 
meddlesome  bureaus  that  Is  holding  back  this 
country  from  the  continuation  of  the  great 
Industrial  and  social  advancement  through 
five  or  six  generations.  Simply  this  and 
nothing  else.  As  I  see  it.  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic tragedy  In  our  history.  The  price  of 
Ignorance,  fatuity,  and  folly.  No  reason  in 
the  world  why  our  national  annual  Income 
should  not  today  be  one  hundred  and  twenty 


or  one  hundred  and  thirty  billion  dollars,  in- 
stead of  seventy  or  seventy-five. 

"And  consider  what  this  vast  sum.  with  Its 
normal  rate  of  increase,  would  amount  to  In 
another  10  years:  a  national  income  then  ol 
perhaps.  $200,000,000,000.  In  no  wise  an  Idle 
fantasy.     •     •     • 

"In  the  face  of  such  a  prospect,  does  it 
not  seem  Incredible  that  we  should  have  law- 
givers and  lawmakers  so  blind  to  reality,  so 
lacking  m  understanding,  as  to  believe  that 
the  pathway  to  prosperity  and  national  well- 
being  Is  through  the  restriction  of  profits 
and  the  taxation  of  large  corporations  and 
large  fortunes,  when  It  would  seem  that  even 
the  blind  could  understand  that  It  Is  high 
profits  and  chiefly  large  profits  which  have 
provided  the  capital  funds  for  our  wondrous 
Industrial  advancement  and  present-day 
wealth  and  well-being?" 

(Note.  — This  letter  states  my  own  views 
and  is  not  intended  as  an  expression  of  the 
views  of  the  law  firm  of  which  I  am  a 
member.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20.  1947 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  broadcast 
by  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  former 
Representative  from  Indiana: 

Tlie  big  issue  In  Washington  this  week  Is 
how  much  money  the  Government  should 
take  from  your  pockets. 

For  the  third  year  after  the  end  of  the  war 
In  E^iiope.  President  Truman  proposes  to 
spend  an  average  of  $1,000  per  family.  He 
says  we  should  not  reduce  taxes.  Republican 
leaders,  together  with  many  Democrats,  say 
we  should.  Let  me  begin  this  discussion  by 
telling  a  story. 

A  prize  was  offered  for  the  strongest  man 
at  a  county  fair.  Instead  of  tossing  an  anvil 
the  greatest  distance,  the  contest  was  to  see 
who  could  squeeze  the  last  drop  out  of  a 
lemon. 

So  a  lemon  was  produced — whether  from 
Florida  or  California  I  don't  know — a  Juicy 
lemon,  anyway.  All  the  blacksmiths  and 
mighty  men  squeezed  It  one  after  the  other 
until  no  one  could  get  another  drop.  Then 
a  little  shrimp  of  a  man  stepped  up.  He  had 
legs  and  arms  like  pipe  stems  and  weighed 
about  110  pounds.  He  took  the  lemon  In  one 
hand  and  squeezed  out  another  teaspoon  ful 
of  Juice. 

The  Judges  were  amazed.  They  asked, 
"Hew  do  you  do  It?"  He  said.  "That's  easy— 
I'm  the  tax  collector." 

SOME  PERTINENT  COMPABISONS 

Now  that  we  know  who  squeezes  the  lemon 
the  hardest,  let's  measure  the  Juice.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  was  the  top  year 
In  national  Income  until  war -buying  abroad 
and  national  defense  at  home  finally  gave  us 
the  "fools'  gold"  which  President  Roosevelt 
once  called  war  prosperity. 

Until  then  the  depression  had  lasted  10 
years,  and  8.000.000  still  out  of  work  In  1940 
showed  that  the  reformers  had  reformed,  but 
the  Nation  had  not  recovered. 

Now,  let's  make  some  comparisons.  Na- 
tional Income  today,  in  this  post-war  boom, 
has  doubled  since  1929.  but  Federal  taxes 
have  increased  13  times. 

Nearly  one-third  of  all  your  total  Income 
last  year  was  eaten  up  by  the  tax  locusts  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.     On 
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the  average,  out  of  each  dollar  you  earned, 
you  had  left  about  70  cents  to  spend. 

It  Is  of  course  Impossible  to  abolish  all 
taxes,  but  If  they  were,  the  "take-home"  of 
the  average  American  family  would  Increase 
50  percent!  That  shows  how  to  Increase 
wages  without  raising  prices.  Reduce  taxes 
and  you  increase  wages.  Keep  the  lemon 
from  being  squeezed  and  you  have  more 
Juice  left. 

CT7T  ITEANS  PAT  BOOST 

A  20-percent  tax  cut  this  year,  added  to 
the  tiny  relief  already  graciously  granted  us 
since  VJ-day,  would  amount  to  a  6-percent 
pay  boost  for  those  earning  around  $3,000  a 
year. 

And.  as  It  would  not  increase  prices  but 
reduce  them,  it  would  stimulate  consump- 
tion, production,  and  Jobs.  It  would  help 
to  solve  the  housing  problem. 

A  married  man  with  $5,000  income  now 
pays  173  times  as  much  Federal  income  tax 
as  he  paid  in  1929.  But  that  Is  income  taxes 
alone 

In  addition,  there  are  scores  of  excise 
taxes — electric  light  bulbs,  cigarettes,  etc. — 
hundreds  of  Items.  Many  of  these  taxes 
were  Imposed  for  the  express  purpose  to 
discourage  buying  the  articles  during  the 
war.  Excise  taxes  have  grown  up  twelve 
times. 

Now  watch  that  little  guy  squeezing  the 
lemon  a  while  longer.  State  and  local  taxes 
are  also  going  up.  All  kinds  of  taxes.  In 
some  cities  a  man  pays  three  Income  taxes, 
to  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  Leviathan  on 
the  Potomac. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  good  word  for  the 
Tax  Foundation  and  all  similar  organiza- 
tions fighting  this  engulfing  flood  of  taxa- 
tion.   You  should  rive  them  your  support. 

MOII  TAXES.  MORI  RENT 

Gasoline  Is  taxed  two  or  three  times.  Real 
estate  taxes  are  going  up.  As  they  go  up 
landlords  have  to  ask  for  more  rent  Taxes 
account  for  about  one-fourth  of  all  rent. 

Nearly  every  tax  Increase  Is  a  forced  mark- 
up of  the  cost  of  living,  ordered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. So  you  see  that  this  matter  of 
big  government  and  big  taxes  is  at  the 
heart  of  a  lot  of  our  problems. 

But  let's  take  another  look  at  the  little 
guy  squeezing  the  lemon.  What  effect  have 
taxes  and  Government  debt  on  security  for 
old  age?  That  Is  certainly  worth  your  look- 
ing Irrto. 

Well,  to  begin  with,  we  have  a  borrowing 
Government — one  that  pays  its  bills.  In  part 
only  by  going  Into  debt,  as  we  have  done 
now  for  16  straight  years.  It  forces  Interest 
rates  down,  so  as  to  borrow  as  cheaply  as 
possible  so  as  not  to  make  the  voters  mad 
by  taxing  them  too  much  to  pay  the  Interest 
on  the  debt.  You  may  say.  fine,  reduce  the 
Interest  rate. 

WHAT   LOW    INTXSEST   ENTAILS 

But  there  Is  another  side  to  that  also. 
Everything  has  two  sides.  Government  can 
give  to  nobody  without  taking  from  some- 
body. So  let's  look  at  the  other  side  of  low 
Interest  rates,  from  the  somebody  stand- 
point. 

In  1939.  only  8  years  ago.  you  might  buy 
for  old  age  and  the  security  of  your  family, 
when  you  can  no  longer  work,  a  couple  of 
bonds  yielding  3  percent  before  taxes,  or  $6 
Income  a  year. 

Today  those  bonds,  on  the  average,  earn 
you  only  $5.  But  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  $6.  due  to  the  rise  In  prices.  Is  only 
68  percent  of  what  it  was  in  1939. 

But  that  was  before  taxes.  So  watch  the 
lemon  squeezer  again.  Today  you  pay  a 
higher  tax  out  of  the  lower  Income. 

Putting  these  things  all  together,  you  must 
now  save  $2.50  to  have  it  earn  you  the  same 
net  Income  to  buy  groceries  as  $1  bought 
8  years  ago. 

In  1930  money  In  the  savings  bank  earned 
4  percent.  It  now  earns  1  percent  or  1^ 
percent.    That  means  that  a  school  teacher 


OT  anyone  else  has  to  work  longer  In  order 
to  save  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  order 
to  have  the  same  Income. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  to  life  Insur- 
ance. Because  the  Government  has  farced 
down  the  Income  from  Investmejits  of  the 
Insurance  companies,  you  now  have  to  pay 
a  higher  premium  for  the  same  protection. 

Investment  income  of  churches,  colleges, 
annuity  funds  for  retired  clergymen,  etc..  Is 
melting  away  All  this  is  done  under  the 
beautiful  slogan  of  "social  security."  You 
hear  that  word  "social"  and  don't  see  what  is 
happening  to  "security,"  a  man's  own  secu- 
rity and  his  family's. 

The  result  is,  unless  we  change  things,  a 
m£in  has  to  earn  more  dollars  to  make  his 
old  age  secure.  He  has  to  keep  on  working 
when  he  would  otherwise  retire,  thus  shut- 
ting out  Job  opportunities  for  young  men 
and  women.    And  that  is  Important. 

There  Is  still  another  way  to  look  at  this 
lemon  squeezer.  Suppose  In  January  1937, 
yoti  sold  a  small  house  for  $3,750  and  bought 
Governmer.t  bonds.  Well,  the  10  years  have 
rolled  around.  You  cash  your  bonds  for 
$5,000.  Can  you  buy  back  the  house  you  sold 
witlf  the  $5,000  you  now  have?  No.  you  can- 
not. The  gain  In  interest  has  not  offset  the 
shrinking  value  of  the  dollar. 

In  addition,  you  owe  your  share  of  the 
national  debt,  an  Invisible  but  first  mort- 
gage, amounting  to  nearly  $8,000  for  the 
average  family. 

Why  do  dollars  shrink  In  value  and  prices 
rise  accordingly?  Is  it  your  fault  or  the 
fault  of  industry?  No.  you  don't  issue  dol- 
lars— unless  you  are  a  counterfeiter. 

ALL    SAVINGS    WORTH    LESS 

What  then  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
your  savings  in  Government  bonds,  insur- 
ance, bank  deposits,  pensions,  social  security 
cards,  etc  .  won't  buy  today  what  they  bought 
10  years  ago? 

It  Is  the  war.  of  course,  and — and— Gov- 
ernment policies  In  Washington.  The  people 
are  responsible  only  because  they  supported 
these  policies  under  the  cock-eyed  notion 
that  money  is  wealth,  and  that  we  could 
borrow  ourselves  rich. 

We  are  still  pouring  billions  overseas  under 
the  "one  world'  notion  that  we  have  no 
right  to  be  better  off  In  America  than  other 
people.  I  say,  why  not.  If  we  earn  It,  as  we 
have  done. 

Now,  with  the  war  over,  we  find  that  our 
money  supply — currency  and  checks — has  In- 
creased three  times  since  1939  and  six  times 
since  1933  And  there  Is  where  your  inflation 
comes  f'om.  That  Is  why  you  can't  buy 
back  that  house  you  sold  10  years  ago. 

As  President  Parkinson,  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 
says,  high  prices  are  not  inflation — money  Is 
Inflation. 

Yet  the  lobbies  are  still  pressuring  Con- 
gress for  Federal  aid  to  schools,  highways, 
airports,  and  everything  we  haven't  the  cour- 
age to  tax  ourselves  to  buy  right  where  we 
live. 

Social  reform?  Yes.  Economic  reform? 
Yes  But  I  say  no  reform  is  worth  the  candle 
unless  it  rests  on  a  completely  solvent  gov- 
ernment. 

I  know  a  man  who  has  a  soclal-sectxrlty 
card  Issued  by  Bismarck's  Germany  50  years 
ago.  How  much  would  It  be  worth  to  him 
now.  even  If  he  had  not  come  to  America? 
Think  It  over. 

LET'S    mrORK    TBI    RETORMEHS 

Before  we  go  In  for  more  social  reform  in 
Washington,  we  had  better  reform  our  think- 
ing about  taxes  and  debt,  and  pieces  of  paper 
called  money,  as  being  wealth.  If  we  do  that, 
we  could  put  social  reform  on  a  soimd  basis. 

Those  who  make  their  living  q>endlng 
other  people's  money  brand  everybody  who 
has  old-fashioned  Ideas  about  paying  our 
bills  as  we  go  as  a  reactionary,  a  Troy,  or  a 
Fascist. 

But  I'm  leaving  it  to  ]K)u  whether  they  or 
the  folks  who  think  as  I  do  have  the  real 


interests  at  their  heart  of  our  old  people. 
the  disabled  veterans  who  have  nothlt^  but  a 
pension  to  live  on.  and  our  young  people 
starting  on  life's  Journey,  looking  for  Jobs. 

But  perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  high  taxes 
is  Its  deadening  blight  on  new  business 
getting  started,  or  established  business  ex- 
panding. 

Profits,  or  the  hope  of  profits,  determine 
the  birth  rate  of  new  business,  which  is  an- 
other name  for  opportimitles  for  Jobs.  Taxes, 
on  the  other  hand,  increase  the  death  rate 
of  business. 

Even  under  former  tax  lates.  the  average 
business  lived  only  5  years.  Believing,  as  I 
do,  that  prosperity  Is  the  greatest  of  all  re- 
forms, and  makes  all  others  possible:  and 
believing,  too,  that  the  best  security  a  waft 
earner  has  is  a  success! ul  employer.  I  hops 
you  will  look  at  the  lemon  squeezer  from  this 
angle. 

Today  we  are  busy  repairing  the  destruc- 
tion of  war.     But  take  thought  for  tomorrow. 

Some  day  the  other  nations  will  recover 
and  compete  with  us  for  the  world's  trade 
and  our  own  trade  with  the  price  ol  their 
goods  tree  from  the  cost  of  our  social -seciulty 
taxes  and  minimum-wage  rates.  We  had 
better  begin  now  to  shingle  the  roof  of 
American  business. 

All  taxes  and  government  debt  raise  prices. 
And  Inflation  is  taxation,  the  cruelest  of  all 
taxes,  because  it  bits  the  poorest  the  hardest. 

Whenever  government  borrows  money 
from  a  commercial  bank.  It.  In  effect,  creates 
money  out  of  thin  air.  It  is  next  door  to 
greenbacks.  It  Is  like  pouring  water  Into 
mUk. 

And  If  we  have  another  war  before  we  get 
this  debt  down  where  we  can  handle  It.  we 
win  have  to  go  as  total ittirian  as  Hitler  or 
Stalin,  confiscate  all  private  property  and 
conscript  everybody  Into  government  work 
camps.  Then  our  social-security  cards  will 
be  like  those  Issued  by  Bismarck  50  years  ago. 
And  keep  this  In  mind  The  revulutionlsts 
In  our  midst  would  like  nothing  better  than 
a  collapse  of  government  caused  v>y  unbear- 
able debt  and  unpayable  taxes. 

JUAKE  OV*  GOVERNMENT  SOLVENT 

Now  the  optimistic  side  of  this  picture  ts 
our  enormous  capacity  to  create  the  new 
wealth  to  carry  the  debt  md  gt  dually  pay 
it  off.  If  we  stop  all  the  rackets  In  Govern- 
ment, business,  and  labor  that  cause  more 
dollars  to  be  paid  out  for  no  more  goods,  and 
go  to  work,  we  can  pull  through;  If  we  back 
up  men  in  Congress  like  Senators  Btro  and 
Taft  In  cutting  Government  spending. 

Work  is  the  chief  answer.  That  little  word 
with  four  letters  answers  more  problems  than 
a  library  of  lawbooks 

Government  bonds  are  no  doubt  still  the 
safest  investment  In  the  world.  I  advise 
everyone  to  hold  his  bonds.  If  at  all  poasible. 
and  to  reinvest  them  when  they  fall  due. 

But  this  is  a  very  unsafe  world.  Let  us  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  It  Is  that  gov- 
ernment costs  too  much,  spends  too  much, 
taxes  too  much,  goes  into  debt  too  deep. 

Let  us  make  our  Government  absolutely 
solvent.  Then  the  Government  bonds  and 
all  savings  will  follow  along.  The  tall  goes 
with  the  hide. 


Vandenbcrf '$  Proposal  for  Quaa 
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Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  iinder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
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1  ao  nox  oeiieve  ii  uujusi  \,ua\  i  uc  uvu  uutu 
should  pay  more  liberally  than  the  man  of 
lower  poeltlon:  but  the  unliml^d  adoption 


the  world  why  our  national  annual  Income 
should  not  today  be  one  hundred  and  twenty 


last  year  was  eaten  up  by  the  tax  locusts  of 
Federal,  SUte.  and  local  governments.     On 
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foDowing    editorial    from    the    Evening 
Outlook,  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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The  first  evidence  that  this  countn 
ready    to    adopt    a    realistic    policy 
China  has  come  from  Senator 
In  his  address  to  the  Council  of 
fairs  at  Cleveland  he  urged  that  th< 
States  abandon  its  present  policy  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  on  a  basis  < 
Ity  with  the  National  Government 
Its  support  to  the  non -Communist 
which  la  trying  to  put  China's  new 
tution  Into  effect. 

This  Is  the  first  time  anyone  has 
suggest  that  we  should  take  sides 
agamst   the  Chinese   Reds.     The 
is  that  we  have  not  been  neutral 
not  be.     We  helped  the  Chinese 
OOvemment  during  the  war  and  s 
has  represented  whatever  nation 
China.     It  gallantly  resisted  Japan 
years  of  one-sided  war,  without  any 
from  the  Chini>se  Communists.    In 
phase  of  the  war,  when  Japan  vraa 
hopelessly  t>eaten  by  our  own  forces 
the   capital   mistake   of   InTlting 
come  in  for  the  final  kill. 

If  that  action  was  not  t.ie  only 
the  present  Chinese  civil  war,  it 
the  effect  of  confusing  the  issue 
—  and  blinding  many  Americans  to 
'lying  realities  of  the  situation. 
I  Russia    to    become    a    leading    pa 
joriental  settlement,  we  felt  obliged 
sider  the  Chinese  Communists  on 
jof  equality  with  the  Naticrf  list 
The  folly  of  our  action  is  shown  b 
that  in  1945  Russia  had  recognized 
tionall£t  Government  a:,  speaking 
and  had  reached  a  complete 
It.     But  once  Russian  arm.es  were 
churia.  at  our  invitation,  Moscow 
began  to  back  the  Chinese  Reds  and 
•  propaganda  campaign  for  the 
to  withdraw  from  China  entirely. 

The  mission  of  General  Marshall 
cause  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
of   reconciling  the  two  Chinese 
the  false  assumption  that  the 
munlsts  would  support  a  genuine 
regime.    Meanwhile,  the  Nationalist 
ment  had  done  two  things  which 
led  General  Marshall  to  revise  his 
had  staked  its  futtire  on  smashing 
munlst  power  and  on  giving  Chlni 
democratic   constitution,   somewhat 
American  model. 

Senator    Vandknbkxo    wants    the 
States  to  throw  its  Influence  on  th  ! 
this  new  Chinese  Constitution.    It 
fers  hope  that  China  may  become 
cratlc  nation,  able  to  accomplish 
regeneration  and  recovery.    The 
Chinese   Communists,    as   General 
has  made  clear,  la  nothing  less  thai 
pletely  conununlzed  China,  which 
mean  prolonged  civil  war. 

Generalissimo    Chiang    Kai-shek 
iless   "liberal"    than   our   State 
would  tike,  but  he  is  right  in  belie 
the   power   of   the   Chinese   Reds 
smashed  befnre  China  «an  develop 
nation. 

That  is  the  reality,  and  unless 
Departmen  t  recognizes  it  and  shapes 
ley  accorriingly,   there  will   be  no 
'China  ani  no  recovery  In  our  time 
I     Senatrir    Vansbnbsbg's    proposal 
icourse.  be  furiously  denounced  by 
'and  fellow  travelers.    Henry  Wallacf 
kind  will  argue  that  It  would  array 
Ruosla  in  the  Orient,  ruin  Big 
mony,  and  lead  us  down  the  road  to 

5t  need  do  nothing  of  the  kind  if 
t  with  the  same  firmness  and  . 
We  have  used  in  opposing  Russian 
slon  in  Europe.    Russia  Is  not  going 
us  Lf  we  back  the  new  Chinese 
and    the    General  iasi  mo.     Russia 
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•cream — while  we  continue  to  hold  the  trump 
cards. 

Senator  Vandknbzsc's  suggested  policy  la 
the  only  one  which  makes  any  sense  In  China. 
If  we  do  not  apply  It.  we  risk  the  complete 
collapse  of  that  country  and  Its  ultimate 
domination  by  Chinese  Communists  under 
Moscow. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Afreement  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  Nrw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20,  1947 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  statement  I  made 
this  morning  before  the  Committee  of 
Reciprocity  Information  pertinent  to 
proposed  further  tariff  rate  cuts  under 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram: 

Members  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information,  gentlemen  you  will  no  doubt 
agree  that  any  Inquiry  Into  the  merits  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  a^eements  program  may 
well  be  prefaced  with  a  brief  Inquiry  as  to 
Its  purpose. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  a 
very  clever  piece  of  legislation  enacted  as 
section  350  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Act 
of  1980.  thereby  obviating  the  rewriting  of 
the  Tariff  Act.  a  tremendous  undertaking  In 
Itself,  by  delegating  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  the  power  to  adjust 
tariff  rates  either  upward  or  downward  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Chief  Executive,  under 
advisement  ol  the  State  Department. 

Note  that  rates  may  thereby  be  revised 
upward  for  the  protection  of  any  branch  of 
otir  American  Indiistry  which  may  warrant 
It.  Evidently  this  is  contrary  to  the  lean- 
ings of  the  State  Department  Inasmuch  as 
never  once  In  the  past  12  years  since  the 
Inception  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  hag^ 
even  one  single  rate  been  Increased. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  Introduced 
as  a  temporary  piece  of  legislation  to  relieve 
unemployment  In  this  country  and  to  allevi- 
ate economic  dlstresir>  In  other  countries  by 
affording  them  greater  dollar  exchanges 
through  a  concession  to  them  of  a  larger 
share  of  our  domestic  market,  which  might 
logically  be  expected  to  result  from  lowered 
tariff  rates.  That  It  did  not  alleviate  unem- 
ployment In  this  country  between  1934  and 
1941  and  that  It  did  not  serve  to  prevent 
wars  U  qtilte  obvious  ft-om  the  record. 

It  U,  ftirthermore,  apparent  that  the  tariff 
rate  cuts  conceded  to  other  nations  Just  prior 
to  the  war  ha\e  not  at  this  time  had  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  Just  how  effective 
they  can  be  In  favor  of  the  foreign  producer 
and  how  detrimental  to  the  domeslc  manu- 
facttirer. 

We  do  know  that  they  stlmxilated  Imports; 
and  only  the  preparation  for  the  recent  con- 
flict Interrupted  the  lipward  trend  In  volume 
of  imports,  which  started  as  succeeding  agree- 
m*nt4»  were  written  Just  prior  to  the  war.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  those  same 
reduced  rates  within  the  next  few  years  will 
clearly  demonstiate  that  they  arc  only  ade- 
quate to  afford  foreign  producers  a  liberal 
share  of  our  domestic  market. 

I  cannot  therefore  understand  Just  how 
anyone  can  propose  cutting  these  rates 
further  at  this  time  without  first  establish- 
ing a  waiting  period  untU  we  shall  have  a 
clearer  picture  of  Jvist  what  Imports  we  may 
expect  In  tbe  postwar  period. 


Today  American  producers  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  State  Department's  policy 
of  going  ahead  now  with  further  tariff  cuts, 
as  is  quite  evident  from  the  printed  records 
of  the  congressional  committee  hearings  of 
1945  on  this  subject.  More  industries  than 
ever  before  filed  briefs  and  made  appearances 
at  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  House  Ways 
and  M-ans  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  that  year.  Today  more 
Industries  than  ever  before  have  gone  Into 
exhaustive  detail  In  preparing  their  state- 
ments submitted  to  your  committee  in 
opposition  to  further  tariff  cuts. 

We  read  statements  In  the  dally  press  that 
this  program  of  tariff  reduction  Is  being  pur- 
sued for  the  best  Interests  of  our  people  and 
in  conformity  with  a  mandate  from  our 
peer  le  as  expressed  by  their  congressional 
representatives  when  the  act  was  renewed  In 
June  1945.  This  however  Is  not  trtily  the 
case.  Both  congressional  committees,  after 
hearing  the  evidence  presented,  recom- 
mended passage  of  the  Act,  but  with  severe 
limitations.  It  was  p.'M)Sed  In  Congress  after 
unprecedented  delay  and  by  only  a  slight 
majority,  and  then  perhaps  at  the  urging  of 
our  new  President,  who  asked  that  it  be 
passed  as  'the  first  business  of  Importance" 
of  his  Administration. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  in  1945  disclosed 
the  thinking  of  the  American  people.  In 
answer  to  the  question.  "Would  you  be  In 
favor  of  or  wjuld  you  be  against  letting 
goods  come  Into  this  country  which  would 
sell  for  less  than  our  goods?"  78.7  percent 
of  the  94  percent  who  expressed  an  opinion 
answered  that  they  would  "be  against  let- 
ting goods  come  Into  this  country  which 
would  sell  for  less  than  our  goods."  Only 
213  percent  favored  the  free  flow  of  lower- 
priced,  competitive  foreign  goods. 

Naturally  we  are  all  In  favor  of  the  free 
flow  of  non -competitive  foreign  goods  such 
as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  any  other  products 
which  do  not  directly  displace  the  products 
of  our  own  farms. 

The  NORC  commented:  "A  majority  of 
every  population  group  studied  favored 
keeping  out  competitive  foreign  goods.  It  Is 
significant  that  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats questlonei  were  in  close  agreement  on 
this   issue." 

This  harmonizes  with  recent  press  reports 
on  the  Association  of  Southern  Commission- 
ers of  Agriculture  of  the  13  Southern.  States 
(proverbially  overwhelmingly  Democratic  in 
national  elections),  which  filed  briefs  insist- 
ing that  southern  agriculture  shall  not  be  ex- 
posed to  Imports  which  could  wreck  the 
domestic  market,  but  favoring  imports  of  a 
noncompetitive  nature  from  other  parts  of 
the  world  which.  In  turn,  would  make  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  expcHt  an  equal  volume  of  our 
surplus  products. 

After  reading  news  reports  and  digests  of 
many  of  the  briefs  filed  by  opponents  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Program,  as  now  admin- 
istered. I  am  personally  convinced  and  can 
only  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  program's 
opponents  do  not  fear  fair  or  reasonable  com- 
petition with  foreign  goods.  They  do,  how- 
ever, see  the  need  for  a  differential — In  terms 
of  a  tariff  or  excise  tax  on  Imports  or  quantl- 
tlve  control — to  measure  the  difference  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  living  standards 
due  to  lower  foreign  wage  rates,  or  longer 
hours,  or  other  comparable  factors,  where 
machines  and  man-labor  are  otherwise  equal 
In  productive  efficiency. 

When  speaking  of  productive  efficiency  it 
has  been  seriously  contended  by  proponents 
of  the  program  that  perhaps  our  American 
handicraft  Industries  are  inefficient  because 
they  must  depend  upon  a  protective  tariff  for 
their  existence:  and  that,  consequently,  as 
"weak  sisters"  In  our  economic  set-up,  they 
do  not  deserve  such  assistance,  but  should 
be  made  to  sink  or  swim  on  their  own  merits. 

On  the  surface  this  may  sound  like  a  forth- 
right argument  in  favor  of  clean  and  decent 


4  percent.     It  now  earns  1  percent  or  1^ 
percent.    That  means  that  a  school  teacher 


But  I'm  leaving  It  to  you  whether  they  or 
the  folks  who  think  aa  I  do  have  the  real 


BpeaKer.    unaer    leave    u>    ex^na    my 
remarks  in  the  Recoro,  I  include  the 
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eompetltton  between  the  domestic  proctocer 
and  the  foreign  manufacturer.  ActuaUy  tt 
U  a  slur  on  American  handicraft  hsdustiles. 
It  is  furthermore  based  on  a  fallacy.  If  there 
were  such  a  thing  as  intematicmal  lalMcs 
fslrc,  this  mli^t  hold  true,  but  we  have  seen 
the  deviouB  means  resorted  to  by  our  foreign 
competitors  who  wish  to  move  their  goods  on 
the  American  market  at  any  cost  in  order  to 
establish  doUar  credits. 

It  is  toward  the  elimination  of  such  prae- 
tleee  that  the  trade-agreements  program  is 
aim^rt,  tnit  certainly  to  effect  our  purpose  we 
need  not  resort  to  the  lowering  of  rates,  for 
such  s  proosdure  is  wholly  unwarranted. 

If  an  American  glove  mannfactnrer.  for 
example,  must  tny  his  raw  msterlal  at  a 
hl^er  cost  to  him  than  his  foreign  competi- 
tor and  most  then  convert  his  raw  skins  into 
finished  gloves  at  labor  rates  which  rank  with 
the  highest  of  any  industry  in  this  country, 
he  certainly  cannot  onnpete  prlcewise  with 
his  foreign  competitor  who  purchases  raw 
skins  at  a  lower  cost  and  converts  them  Into 
finished  gloves  through  operatloD  of  s  cot- 
tage tndtjstry  with  Itttle  or  no  ov«1>ead.  and 
where  there  is  no  semblance  of  a  true  factory 
other  than  a  distributing  point  for  raw  ma- 
terials and  a  collection  point  for  finished 
glove*:  vtooae  labor  rates  at  the  very  highest 
are  but  one-thiid  of  ours;  and  who  Is  not  in 
the  Isttt  concerned  with  factory  overhead, 
paid  vacations,  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment tnsnraace,  employee  health  and  hoepi- 
taUsatlon  Insurance:  and  whose  people  are 
free  to  work  any  number  ol  hours  their  physi- 
cal endurance  wUl  permit.  If  that  may  be 
called  fair  competition,  then  I  don't  know 
what  reaE<Hiing  to  expect  from  the  propo- 
nents at  a  general  downward  tariff  revision. 

Taking  the  glove  industry  again  as  an  ex- 
ample, we  find  that  it  Is  a  healthy  Industry 
In  the  American  economic  set-up.  having 
amicable  labor  relations,  clean  factories,  prac- 
tically no  homework,  a  voluntary  health 
Insurance  plan  for  emplojees,  paid  vacations, 
and  one  of  the  highest  hourly  wage  rates  of 
any  industry  In  this  country.  It  is  situated 
In  small  communities,  in  line  with  our  na- 
tional policy  of  decentralization  of  Industry, 
highly  competitive  within  Itself,  being  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  small  companies  with 
no  oKmopolies:  thereby  assuring  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  a  fair  competitive  price  for  Its 
product. 

And  yet  that  same  glove  Industry,  the  knit 
glove  and  fabric  industry.  Is  one  of  the  handi- 
craft groups  that  neceasarlly  depend  upon 
tariff  protection  and  that  have  been  vilified 
by  proponerts  of  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram as  inefficient  Industries,  not  directly, 
but  by  Inference.  These  enthusiasts  who 
speak  so  forcefxtUy  of  Increased  foreign  trade 
have  never  had  the  courage  to  specify  even 
one  Industry  which  they  might  consider 
inefficient. 

It  is  with  this  type  of  smear  technique 
that  we  are  forced  to  contend;  and  I  would 
therefore  like  to  point  out  today  that  as  far 
as  the  handicraft  Industrfcs  with  which  I 
have  been  associated  intimately  all  my  life 
are  concerned,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
competition  that  our  American  manufac- 
turers In  the  leather  and  knit-wool  glove  In- 
dustries have  met  with,  both  among  them- 
selves and  with  Importers,  Is  such  that  over 
a  long  period  of  years  It  has  been  proven  they 
must  be  eflklent  or  they  never  would  have 
survived. 

Handicraft  work  necessarily  Implies  a  h'gh 
labor  content  in  the  direct  cost  of  produc- 
tion: and  it  is  this  item  of  co^t  which  cannot 
be  further  reduced,  and  which  has  been  the 
taiget  of  the  program's  p>roponent8.  Wher- 
ever poesible  in  the  industrial  hisuary  of  the 
United  States  this  Item  has  been  shrimken 
by  Anterlcan  manufacturers  through  tech- 
nological Improvements  in  the  form  of  new 
machinery.  Improved  machinery,  and  mass 
prcductlon;  but  how  can  an  American  manu- 
facturer be  indicted  for  Inefficiency  on  Ills 


failure  to  reduce  this  Item  cf  cost  any  more 
than  his  foreign  competitor  may  he  credited 
with  efficency  becaose  his  item  at  labor  cost 
is  lower  as  a  result  of  a  lower  foreign  stand- 
ard of  living,  longer  hours  ol  work,  and  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  costly  social  benefits? 

Since  this  item  of  cost  cannot  be  reduced 
and  since  It  Ls  one  which  reflects  payment 
of  wa^es  to  woriters,  we  most,  as  we  have 
done  historically,  establish  or  maintain  some 
equalizing  device  which  win  offset  the  difler- 
ence  between  our  higher  American  labor 
costs  and  the  lower  cost  of  foreign  labor  In 
Identical  competing  products.  This  country 
has  only  used  one  method  In  doing  this  and 
that  has  been  the  profective  tariff.  V/e  have 
no  other  method  by  and  large  to  keep  our 
American  manufacturers  on  an  equal  basis 
In  marketing  their  products  In  their  own 
country  in  contpetltlon  with  imports. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  we  shrink  this 
measure  of  equalizaticm  today  In  a  period 
wlien  our  labor  rates  are  several  times  higher 
than  they  were  back  in  1930.  when  our  pres- 
ent Tariff  Act  was  passed 

We  have  been  assured  that  in  the  coming 
negotiations  every  poBsible  precaution  will 
t>e  taken  to  avert  injury  to  American  in- 
dustry. 1  am  certain  that  it  can  be  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  further  tariff 
cuts,  especially  in  this  era  of  international 
chaos,  will  do  Irreparable  harm  to  our  do- 
mestic glove-manufacturing  Industry,  which 
proved  itself  so  vital  a  part  of  our  national 
defense  program  during  the  recent  war. 

The  fine  leather  dress  glove  industry  and 
the  knit  wool  glove  industry  and  fabric  in- 
dustry are  located  in  small  communi- 
ties throu^'hout  more  than  18  States,  and 
when  the  day  comes,  as  It  surely  will  under 
the  encouragement  of  further  lowered  tariff 
rates,  that  imports  increase,  yoa  may  be  cer- 
tain these  small  communities  dependent 
upon  this  one  industry  will  be  wiped  out. 

An  outstanding  example  is  Pulton  County, 
N.  T.  It  presents  a  picture  on  a  large  scale 
of  what  we  find  In  a  lesser  degree  through 
the  coimtry,  in  smaller  communities.  Just 
prior  to  the  war  instead  cf  being  tiM  center 
of  fine  dress-glove  manufacture  for  the 
United  States.  It  might  probably  more  aptly 
have  tieen  called  "the  center  of  glove  labor 
employment  in  the  United  States. "  directly 
through  the  vicious  competition,  pricewise 
of  other  cotintries.  such  as  Belgium,  Csecho- 
alovakia.  Germany,  and  Italy. 

In  1938  glove  labor  took  a  10  percent  cut 
In  wages  as  a  solution  to  one  problem:  How 
to  manufacture  a  dooen  glm'es  at  ai&.75,  when 
the  competing  price  was  that  of  the  Czacho- 
alovakian  glove  which  sold  for  $14.50.  It 
was  simply  a  question  of  our  labor  abaorblng 
a  loss  In  order  to  allow  the  manufacturer  to 
compete  with  that  country  in  our  own  home 
market. 

That  same  country,  under  a  nationalized 
economy,  with  controlled  costs  of  produc- 
tion which  win  be  entirely  unascert&inahle 
by  our  Government,  is  now  back  making 
gloves,  with  a  volume  that  Increases  every 
month. 

Added  to  all  the  historical  foreign  coun- 
tries of  origin  are  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Mexico  in  the  fine  dress-glove  field,  and  Can- 
ada. Blezlco.  and  Cuba  In  the  work-glove  di- 
vision. 

If  past  tariff  rates,  es^tabllshed  to  enable 
th^  industry  to  compete  with  foreign  sources, 
are  to  be  again  lowered,  in  the  face  of  In- 
dustry's crucial  tariff  history,  then  certainly 
some  other  device  must  t>e  drafted  to  enable 
It  to  survive  prlcewlse  'n  competition  with 
foreign  sources  In  the  days  ahead. 

I  have  read  the  very  thorough  briefs  pre- 
sented Jointly  by  labor  and  management  In 
the  knitted-  and  leather-glove  tadustrtes, 
which  have  been  filed  with  you:  and  it  would 
only  be  redundancy  on  my  part  to  go  Into 
ftirther  detail  on  the  grave  problems  which 
the  members  of  these  Industries  reallee  mtist 
be  fared  !f  they  are  to  remain  in  the  field  at 
American  tmstnea  life. 


I  do  wish  to  emphadae.  however,  that  these 
ladnstnes  ha«e  eerudrily  merited  tlie  ssoat 
sincere  considerstlaB  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment when  It  meets  with  the  IS  otlMr 
leadJBg  trading  natloBS  at  the  world  to  nego- 
tiate the  new  reciprocal  trad*  sgisi  mauls. 
which  we  all  so  eamastly  bop*  wUI  fUUi 
the  purpose  of  the  program  and  sttmulat*  a 
better  social  and  •conaanlc  rel 
among  tha  peopfes  of  this  esrth. 
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Ut.  MILLER  of  Caiiforiua.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  JoiAt  Amy-Navy  bcmrd  is  in 

the  process  of  making  studies  for  the 
ktetktiBo  of  a  srcoml  ttridge  acrosF  San 
Fraadeco  Buy. 

I  tare  nrged  that  this  crossing  he  lo- 
cated scutberly  of  the  present  bridge, 
and  preferably  from  the  vicinity  of  Hunt- 
ers Point  to  the  vicinitiy  of  Bay  Farm 
Island  in  the  city  of  Alameda.  Alameda 
County.  Calif. 

One  of  the  most  rapicNy  derclortng 
sections  of  CaHfomta  is  the  .sctithem 
Alameda  County  section.  It  has  all  oX 
the  natural  facilities  that  go  to  make  a 
great  industrial  district,  and  its  climate 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  resi- 
dential districts  m  California. 

A  bridge  at  this  location  would  Dot 
only  break  the  bottlenedt  of  traffic  that 
now  ext.^  and  wmild  be  materially  ag- 
giavated  if  a  new  structure  is  built  with- 
in a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  y^^'^^ing 
structure,  one  of  the  suggested  locations 
being  examined  by  the  joint  Army-Navy 
board. 

The  city  of  AJametta.  through  its  city 
council,  h£s  unanimoasly  adopted  a  res- 
olution asking  the  Army- Navy  board  Lo 
take  into  consideration  and  to  give 
weight  to  certain  pertinent  lactors  per- 
taining to  the  location  of  this  bridge,  and 
that  this  resohition  may  brcome  of  such 
record,  I  htaert  it  in  the  Rbcovb  at  this 
point: 

"Resolution  3448 


"BeSolution  neasanaUatag  Uha  Cnsigisai  otf 
the  United  SUtas  of  Aaaartca  in  the  mattw 
ot  the  constntctlon  al  a  asoocd  tntfle 
croBBlng  between  San  Pranetaae  and  the 
area  commonly  knosm  as  tlw  ■hC  Bay 

"Whereas  the  Joint  Army  and  Ifavy  board 
is  now  making  studies  for  tbe  kmrtlon  of  a 
proposed  new  bridge  across  Skn  Francisco 
Bay,  ptirsuant  to  House  Resoltrtion  No.  S90, 
Seventy-ninth  Cbngress,  second  session:  and 

"Whereas  the  Toll  Bridge  Authority  of  the 
State  of  CaUiornia  is  making  a  similar  study 
under  authorlaatlon  of  its  teaolutluQ;   and 

"Whereas  these  reporu  will  be  subasiitsd 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  1km. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Aeaolaed  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
iltemeds.  That  the  Congress  of  tbe  United 
States  be,  and  It  is.  hereby  memortslixcd  as 
this  subject  and  respectfully  requested  la 
its  study  d  tbe  agorementioned  reports,  to 
give  due  weight  to  tba  foUowing 
ttaos,  to  wit: 
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'"1.  That  th«  volume  of  traffic  ov;r  the 
present  bay  bridge  Is  such  as  to  make 
pliklnly  evident  the  Immediate  need  foi  a  new 
structure. 

"2.  That  the  location  of  the  prese  it  bay 
bridge  does  not  adequately  serve  the  larger 
portion  of  the  population  of  Alameda  C  ounty. 
Out  of  a  total  cotmty  population  of  '  43.000. 
the  areas  eastScf  Lake  Merrttt  and  to  the 
southern  county  line,  including  East  G  akland 
and  the  cities  of  Alameda.  San  Leand  o.  and 
Hayward.  have  a  population  of  391.2'  1.  To 
the  traffic  emanating  from  this  area  n  ,ust  be 
added  that  which  originates  in  the  cit  es  and 
towns  along  highway  50  and  that  tart  of 
highway  99  from  Stockton  <x)  Baker:  aeld. 

''*3.  That  the  approaches  to  the  pr  ?sently 
existing  structure  are  not  adequate  ti  i  prop- 
erly care  for  the  traffic  of  the  bridge . 

"4.  That  the  location  of  the  p  oposed 
bridge  should  be  to  the  south  of  the  iresent 
structure  and  so  situated  that  It  might 
acequately  serve  the  areas  herei  ibef  ore 
described. 

"5.  That  the  construction  of  a  ne'w  bridge 
in  close  proximity  to  the  present  bridge 
would  add  greatly  to  the  existing  co  ifuslon 
In.  and  difflcultlea  of.  handling  traffic  I  a  theae 
areas. 

"0.  That  of  all  the  bridge  plans  sul  mitted 
for  study,  the  Walsh  plan,  providln  ;  for  a 
bridgehead  at  the  foot  of  Army  8t  eet  in 
San  Francisco  and  a  double  bridge!  ead  in 
Alameda — one  to  serve  West  Oaklai  id  and 
points  north,  and  one  to  serve  Southe  rn  Ala- 
meda County — would  most  adequate!  f  serve 
this  area. 

"7.  That  the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
bridge  proposed  under  the  Walsh  p  Ian,  or 
some  other  similar  plan,  would  be  mu(  h  more 
economical  than  any  other  proposed  1  xration 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  lands  s  re  now 
available  and  open  for  the  proposed  co  istruc 
tlon  work. 

"8.  That  a  recent  study  of  the  dive  sion  of 
ti;afflc  from  the  present  bridge  dlscloi  es  that 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  present 
bridge  traffic  would  be  diverted  to  t  le  pro- 
posed bridge  if  built  between  Armj  Street 
and  Bay  Farm  Island,  and  that  the  volume 
of  "peak"  traffic  diverted  would  re  present 
approximately  50  percent  at  such  tra  Be. 

;"9.  That  the  greatest  Industrial  aid  resi- 
dential expansion  and  development  In  Ala- 
nieda  County  has  been,  and  will  cont  Inue  to 
be,  in  the  area  that  would  be  most  ade  :]uately 
served  by  a  bridge  from  the  foot  c  I  Army 
Street  In  San  Francisco  to  Bay  Fanx  Island 
in  Alameda. 

"10.  That  a  crossing  on  the  locatlor  herein 
proposed  would  bring  the  San  Fi  ancisco 
municipal  airport  and  the  Oakland  airport 
many  miles  nearer  each  other  than  mother 
crossing  In  the  vicinity  of  the  presen  bridge 
wthlch  would  be  of  first  importance  In  case 
o^  war. 

"11.  That  the  rich  San  Joaquin  Val  ey  with 
«ll  its  products  which  are  shipped  to  the 
ftin  Francisco  market  would  have  i  direct 
/leeway  into  the  city  with  a  minlt  lum  of 
traffic  stops  and  with  the  practical  e  limlna- 
Uoa  of  traffic  congestion  areas. 

I  "12.  That  a  second  crossing  at  the  1  scation 
herein  suggested  would  give  a  wide  d  stribu- 
tion  of  traffic  and  tend  to  eliminate  conges- 
tion rather  than  to  concentrate  traf  Ic  with 
Increased  confusion  as  would  be  the  ci  se  with 
a  second  crossing  in  close  proximity  to  the 
p..-esent  bridge. 

"And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  n  con- 
sideration of  these  factors,  the  Con  Teas  of 
the  United^  States,  and  all  other  bodle  ;  vested 
with  authority  to  deal  with  this  sub  ect,  be, 
and  they  are,  hereby  respectfully  uri  ed  and 
requested  to  find  and  determine  that  he  pro- 
posed bridge  should  have  its  westerl]  termi- 
nus at  Army  Street  in  San  Francisco  and  its 
easterly  terminus  on  Bay  Farm  Is  and  in 
Alameda  and  to  authorize  and  direct  ts  con- 
•"Tuction  accordingly." 

I.  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  t  aat  the 
t^uegoing  resolution  was  duly  and  r(  gularly 


introduced  and  adopted  by  the  council  of  the 
city  of  Alameda  in  regular  meeting  assembled 
on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1947,  by  the 
following  vote,  to  wit: 

Ayes:  Councllmen  Howe.  Jones,  Osborn, 
Sweeney,  and  President  Branschel<t,  (5). 

Noes:  None. 

Absent:  None. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  the  official  seal  of  said  city 
this  8th  day  of  January  1947. 

J.  P.  Clark. 
City  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Alameda. 


Another  Truman  Succesi 
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Monday.  January  20,  1947 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  previously  granted  me,  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  very 
interesting  article  written  by  Gould  Lin- 
coln which  appeared  tn  the  Evening  Star, 
Washington.  D.  C.  on  January  18.  1947, 
The  article  follows: 

THE   POLmCAL    MUX 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Chalk  up  another  Huccess  for  President 
Truman — an  amicable  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
War  and  Navy  Clepartments,  over  the  proposal 
to  merge  the  Departments,  creating  a  single 
Department  of  National  Defense. 

The  final  settlement.  It  is  true,  retains  so- 
called  Secretaries  of  War.  Navy,  and  Air 
Forces,  to  head  each  a  department.  But 
over  them  Is  the  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense, with  Cabinet  rank,  to  coordinate  them 
all.  The  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and  Air 
Forces  will  not  have  Cabinet  rank — but  they 
are  to  retain  the  right  to  talk  direct  to  the 
President.  Time  alone  will  disclose  whether 
this  right  to  go  over  the  head  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  National  Defense  to  the  President  is 
a  good  thing.  It,  however,  was  probably 
the  price  of  agreement. 

The  country  is  being  treated  to  a  phenom- 
enon— a  recrudescence  of  popularity  of  a 
President  who  was  on  the  down  grade  dur- 
ing the  first  2  years  he  was  in  office — or 
nearly  2  years.  If  It  continues,  the  Repub- 
licans will  have  to  watch  their  step  In  Con- 
gress and  out  or  they  may  miss  the  big  prize — 
the  Presidency  in  1949 — to  which  they  have 
so  confidently  looked  forward  since  the 
elections  of  1946. 

For  if  1948  was  a  bad  year  for  Mr.  Truman. 
1947  is  taking  on  another  hue.  On  the  in- 
ternational side,  relations  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia appear  to  be  on  the  up-and-up  largely 
due  to  the  firm  policy  advanced  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Byrnes,  with  the  backing  of 
President  Truman,  and,  equally  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  national  unity, 
with  the  backing  of  Senator  Vandenbcbc,  of 
Michigan,  now  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  of  Senator 
CoNNALLT,  of  Texas,  former  chairman.  Fur- 
ther, the  appointment  of  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  who  as  Chief  ctf  Staff  played  a 
major  part  in  winning  the  Second  World 
War,  to  succeed  Mr.  Byrnes  as  Secretary  of 
State  has  met  with  wide  approval. 

On  the  domestic  side,  where  the  President 
sustained  his  severest  loss  in  prestige  and 
popular  favor  last  year,  there  has  been  a 
distinct  improvement.  It  has  stemmed  first 
from  the  President's  fiat  refusal  to  bow  the 
knee  to  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  striking  coal 
miners  and,  second,  from  his  belated,  though 


necessary,  removal  of  many  of  the  wartime 
controls  over  production  and  prices.  Fur- 
ther, there  has  been  a  lull,  at  least  in  the 
battle  between  organized  labor  and  man- 
agement on  many  fronts,  a  battle  which  lost 
the  country  untold  billions  since  the  close 
of  the  war  and  retarded  reconversion  to 
peacetime  economy.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
recommended  some  amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral labor  laws — not  enough  by  any  means — 
but  some,  which  marks  a  distinct  withdrawal 
from  the  adamant  position  of  the  Roosevelt 
New  Deal  administration. 

His  labor  legislation  recommendations 
have  been  hailed  In  some  organized  labor 
circles  as  fair  and  moderate.  There  are  in- 
dications labor  will  rally  back  of  his  pro- 
gram— as  the  best  line  of  defense  against 
the  more  drastic  proposals  advanced  by  the 
Republicans  In  Congress.  If  labor  follows 
such  a  course,  and  at  the  same  time  uses 
enough  common  sense  to  abandon  demands 
for  large  increases  in  wages  at  a  time  when 
prices  of  commodities  have  started  to  fall, 
Mr.  Truman  may  emerge  as  the  real  friend  at 
labor — which  certainly  will  not  hurt  him  in 
a  contest  to  succeed  himself  in  the  1948  na- 
tional election. 

The  best  way  to  play  politics,  sometimes,  is 
not  to  play  them  at  all.  The  moves  Mr.  Tru- 
man has  been  making,  on  the  surface,  have 
not  been  good  politics  In  that  they  did  not 
app>ear  to  be  calculated  to  appease  the  rad- 
icals who  stuck  to  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt like  a  leech.  When  Mr.  Truman  kicked 
Henry  A.  Wallace  out  of  the  Cabinet,  the  rad- 
icals let  out  a  wall  and  threatened  reprisals. 
The  removal  of  Mr.  Wallace,  however,  made  a 
hit  with  a  lot  of  people — and  this  country, 
at  bottom.  Is  not  radical. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  the  last  of  the  Roosevelt 
Cabinet  remaining  on  the  pay  roll,  except 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal.  The  fum- 
bling which  took  place  at  the  White  House 
over  Mr.  Wallace's  New  York  speech,  attack- 
ing the  foreign  policy  which  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes  was  pursuing.  Injured  Mr.  Tru- 
man's prestige.  The  result — the  elimination 
of  Mr.  Wallace — did  not  hurt  at  all.  Face 
to  face  with  a  Republican-controlled  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Truman  Is  at  last  himself,  appar- 
ently, without  seeking  to  play  the  Roosevelt 
role  or  listening  to  those  who  Insisted  they 
spoke  the  thoughts  and  policies  of  the  late 
President. 

Few  people  in  this  country,  if  any,  hate 
Mr.  Truman.  Many  have  been  sorry  for  him 
because  of  the  heavy  burdens  he  has  had  to 
bear  In  the  immediate  postwar  period.  A 
good  many  have  admired  the  courage  with 
which  he  faced  the  railroad  strike  and  the 
coal  strike — either  of  which  might  have 
brought  disaster  to  the  entire  country.  His 
expressed  willingness  to  cooperate  with  Con- 
gress. If  It  works  out.  will  do  him  no  harm. 
If  the  Republicans,  for  their  part,  try  to  play 
too  much  politics — merely  to  hamstring  Mr. 
Truman — so  much  the  worse  for  them  in 
1948. 


Third  District  of  California,  a  Mighty 
Agricultural  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or   CALITOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20,  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Third  District  of  California 
comprises  five  coimtles,  namely,  San 
Joaquin,  Sacramento.  Yolo.  Solano,  and 
Napa.    Each  of  them  has  some  excellent 
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HErtctiltural  areas.  This  district  is  in  the 
center  of  the  great  Interior  valley  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  straddles  the  delta  of  the 
Sacramento  axid  tiie  San  Joaquin  Rivers. 
Amonc  the  croiB  raised  in  ttiis  area  are 
almonds,  walnuts  p-apes  of  all  kinds  in- 
cluding table  grapes  and  wine  grapes, 
celery,  asparagus,  sugar  beets,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  beans,  lima  beans,  corn,  al- 
falfa, beets,  peas,  onions,  carrots,  spin- 
ach, peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  strawt>erries.  and  other 
crops.  Most  of  the  farming  is  done  by 
means  of  Irrigation.  In  other  words,  tt 
is  Intensive  farming  where  water  is  ap- 
pMed  to  the  land  during  the  hot  summer 
season  when  California  has  no  rainfall. 
The  value  of  the  crops  lor  1946,  by 
counties,  is  as  foUows: 

San  AMkquln  Cownty #129.  000  000 

Sacramento  County 8S.  000. 000 

Solano   County 18.000.000 

Wapa  County 18.aoa.000 

Yolo    county 46.184.711 

•nstiU tr»,4«8.Tll 

San  Joaquin  County  leads  all  of  the 
counties  in  ttie  Third  District  in  the 
annual  value  of  its  agricultural  crops, 
and  foi  10  years  has  bcc^  In  the  first  10 
counties  of  the  United  St?tes  as  one  of 
the  highest  annual  producers,  when 
measured  in  doliars,  of  agricultural 
products. 

I  take  pride  in  and  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
represent  a  district  tliat  is  ts  fertile  and 
productive  as  this  Is.  Many  of  these 
crops  are  processed,  and  the  district  is 
filled  with  canneries,  siigar-beet  refin- 
eries, and  other  plants  having  for  their 
purpose  the  preparation  of  these  foods, 
in  various  forms,  for  the  people  of  the 
United  St^ates. 

Our  people  are  not  only  great  pro- 
ducers, but  they  are  very  generous. 
Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  but  what  some- 
one sends  something  to  oua  office  pro- 
duced on  the  farms,  canneries,  and 
wineries  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. These  shipments  we  shared  with 
my  colleagues  and  others. 


Address  by  H«b.  James  A.  Farley,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  the  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port Coip. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  wrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Januart  20,  1947 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley  at  the 
testimonial  dinner  honoring  Prime  Min- 
ister Constantin  Tsaldarls,  of  Greece, 
sponsored  by  the  Justice  for  Greece  Com- 
mittee at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  on  Monday  evening,  De- 
cember 16.  1946: 

I  acctmnt  It  a  pleasure  and  a  prWtlege  to 
be  Invited  to  speak  to  you  tonlgbt.  This  Is 
a  time  In  the  affairs  of  the  world  when  bon- 


est  men  everywhere  want  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted.  I  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be  ac- 
counted among  those  who  have  espoxued  Uae 
cause  of  Greece. 

To  you.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  word  of  explanation. 

During  the  last  wai  a  phrase  developed  In 
our  own  American  speech  that  I  have  always 
Uked.  When  someone  undertook  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  American  soldier,  the  plain 
simple  man  in  the  ranks,  the  man  who  did 
not  sit  behind  a  desk,  the  man  who  was  a 
thousand  miles  ,rom  the  "big  brass."  the 
man  who  did  the  Job  of  working  and  fighting 
and  sometimes  dying  for  our  common  cause, 
when  I  aay  someone  took  the  rostrum  or  the 
field  on  hlE  behalf,  he  very  often  renarfced: 
"I  am  speaking  for  a  mUllOD  gtxxl  guys 
named  Joe."  Mr  Toastmaster  and  Mr  Prime 
Minister,  that  is  my  place  au<i  my  function 
tonight.  I  am  not  representing  any  particu- 
lar political  party,  any  speciallEed  subdivision 
of  this  Commonwealth  any  race,  any  creed, 
any  aect.  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  rather,  on 
behalf  of  aeveral  adlllon  very  good  peraooB 
named  Joe  and  John  and  Jack  and  Bill  and 
Mary  and  Loutee  and  Elisabeth 

Those  persons  for  whom  I  speaic  arc  the 
good,  common  folk  at  these  United  States. 
They  are  friends  of  mine.  1  know  a  lot  of 
them  They  are  the  common  folk  who  work 
hard  for  a  living  They  read  the  newspapers 
and  they  listen  to  the  rMio.  but  tbfey  are 
also  very  busy  in  the  'noportant  occupation 
of  making  both  ends  meet.  They  gather  in 
their  amall  clubs  and  discusston  groups  and 
a  great  many  of  them  don't  even  follow  that 
formality.  But  they  have  ideas  and  ideals. 
They  form  opinions  and  judgments.  They 
sujjply  the  llfeblood  of  this  political  society. 

I  think  1  may  say  with  some  candor  that 
I  know  something  of  how  these  mUlkms  of 
good  persons  think  and  feel.  I  have  never 
been  very  far  away  from  them  all  at  my  itfe. 
In  fact,  sir,  I  may  aay  that  I  am  proud  to 
be  one  of  them. 

Surely  it  Is  no  secret  and  surely  It  treads 
upon  no  official  toes  to  declare  that  those 
common  folk  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
what  has  happened  aivd  has  been  happening 
In  the  case  of  Greece.  The  newspaper  com- 
ment you  have  seen  reflects  a  genuine  Amert- 
«an  attitude  and  that  attitude  has  been 
made  manifest  in  many  other  forms  as  well. 

The  American  is  traditionally  devoted  to 
fair  play.  He  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  take  a  mean  advantage.  He  Is 
sensitive  about  his  straightforwardness,  his 
basic  honesty,  and  his  courage. 

He  is  not  at  all  sure  now  that  those  at- 
tributes have  been  reflected  in  the  coiu'se 
of  action  that  has  been  taken  in  respect 
to  Greece. 

Perhaps  this  simple  and  straightforward 
American,  this  one  of  several  million  good 
guys  named  Joe  or  Mary,  is  not  completely 
informed  on  all  the  finer  points  of  negotia- 
tion respecting  Greece.  He  probably  hasn't 
had  time  to  read  the  text  on  various  debates 
and  discussions  at  Flushing  Meadows  or  Lake 
Success  or  here  In  the  Waldorf  Towers.  But 
he  has  some  very  solid  convictions  about 
right  and  wrong  and  one  of  those  convic- 
tions Is  that  he  doesnt  go  back  on  his 
friends. 

The  American  knows  that  Greece,  as  a 
natkm.  Is  a  friend  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
nation.  He  knows  that  the  Individual 
Greek,  and  he's  met  a  lot  of  them,  la  a  friend 
of  the  Individual  American. 

He  has  not  forjfotten  moreover  what  hap- 
pened In  the  early  days  of  the  war.  He  has 
not  forgotten  that  the  Axis  military  machine 
was  repeatedly  pictured  to  htm,  by  a  design, 
of  course,  as  completely  Invlitclble.  The 
Paclst  legions  and  the  German  hordes  wouW, 
of  course,  he  was  told,  sweep  everything 
before  them.  The  news  that  he  received  was 
a  bleak  record  of  disaster  upon  defeat. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  men  tn  the 
movmtains  of   Qreeoe   punctured  the  Axis 


auperstttlon  of  inTlncibUlty.  The  Gh-eeks 
stood  thetr  ground.  They  were  outnumtMred. 
they  were  outgunned,  but  they  were  never 
outfought.  The  American  cannot  and  will 
not  tt>r|i:et  that  the  Greeks  stood  fast  and 
showed  th.at  free  men  could  remain  free, 
that  brave  men  could  fight  against  the  odds 
and  could  still  wm. 

If  he  thought  at  all  about  what  would 
happen  to  Oreeee  after  the  war.  he  took  tt 
for  granted  that  she  would  enjoy  the  same 
treat  meat,  the  same  privileges,  the  saaa 
opportunities,  the  same  concern,  as  tkat 
which  would  be  accorded  to  any  victorious 
ally.  This  is  only  natural.  Such  an  attitude 
would  be  the  logicai  reflection  of  the  sense 
at  Just  obiigatton  of  the  sense  ot  fair  play. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  tl»e 
American  ts  chagrlaed  by  some  of  the  things 
that  have  taken  |)iace.  H«  suddenly  dis- 
covers that  Greece,  instead  of  being  the 
tried  and  trusted  frtcnd.  has  become  a  "protj- 
lem".  He  finds  that  the  Greek  cause,  in- 
stead ot  belnfc  the  most  lagksal  and  natural 
thlar  in  tlw  world,  has  beoome  the  subject 
for  coBfUElng  debate  and  for  uneasy  com- 
promise. 

It  IS.  therefore.  somUI  wonder  that  he  has 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction.  It  is  not  in 
the  American  way  to  forsake  a  friend  In  need. 
It  ic  'Mt  in  our  tradition  to  retreat  in  the 
face  of  threats,  to  lie  down  before  obstacles. 
There  is  pariiaps.  however,  some  basis  for 
the  oonfvHioQ  that  has  existed  in  many 
minds.  What  would  have  appeared  from  the 
JMeinnin^  as  a  very  simple  case  of  doing 
justice  to  and  for  an  honorable  ally  has  been 
catnpllcat«d  by  the  intrusion  of  many  other 
lasues  that  are  not  at  all  germane  to  the 
major  facts  in  the  case  There  have  been 
poiltical  dlflereuoes  in  Oreeoe.  for  *»»"»' p't 
That  is  hardly  astonishing  since  there  have 
also  been  aome  profound  poUUoal  diilej-ences 
la  Fraaoe,  in  Belgium,  in  Britain,  and  even  I 
staspf^t  in  these  United  States.  There  has 
been  a  diOcuIt  problem  of  rehabUitation  and 
recovery  in  Greece.  That  also  certainly  ts 
not  surprising  since  the  degree  of  devasta- 
tion wrought  in  Greece  by  the  Axis  Invasion 
has  been  tremendous.  There  has  been  quite 
naturally  some  degree  of  unrest,  of  inse- 
curity. Nothing  could  have  been  more 
logical. 

But  what  has  happened  is  this.  By  acci- 
dent or  by  design,  and  I  think  the  latter 
would  be  correct,  this  division  of  c^iulon 
has  been  developed  into  a  political  issue  that 
clouds  the  basic  facts  in  the  case. 

Subtly  the  whole  good  cause  of  Greece  has 
been  made  an  Ideological  battleground  for 
two  great  conflicting  theories  of  government. 
The  Greeks  chose  to  remain  where  they  had 
been  from  the  beginning;  in  our  camp  and 
on  our  side. 

As  a  result  they  have  been  subjected  to 
pressure  from  within,  to  forays  from  with- 
out, and  to  a  campaign  ot  almost  unparal- 
leled vUi  flea  tlon.  The  precise  mold  axul 
form  that  the  Greek  poUtical  state  takes  at 
the  present  tin^  ts  after  all  primarily  the 
oonoern  of  Greeks.  We  are  committed  to 
the  right  of  people  to  live  under  governments 
of  their  own  choosing.  The  Greeks  have 
made  their  choice.  The  fsct  that  another 
body  of  organized  political  thought  finds 
that  choice  disadvantageous  to  its  own  aims 
does  not  modify  In  any  degree  the  right  of 
the  Creeks  to  do  as  they  have  done  or  the 
Justice  of  the  claims  that  Greece  may  make 
upon  her  friends  and  allies. 

I  submit,  sir.  that  a  certain  amount  of  po- 
lltlCEl  dust  has  been  thrown  in  the  eyes  of 
right-thinking  and  well-meaning  persons  In 
a  desperate  attempt  to  blind  them  to  the 
Issues. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  such 
a  altuatkm  has  come  about  should  make  It 
plainer  than  ever  that  1.'  there  is  to  be  a  di- 
vision along  the  lines  of  ideol-^les  and  in- 
stitutions. Greece  should  be  allowed  to  choose 
txtdj  into  which  crteeory  she  wUl  fall. 
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Manifestly  Greece  cannot  take  this 
of  action   unaided.     For  these   are 
tlraes  for  defenseless  small  states  on 
ders  of  some   great  powers.     Greece 
friends  as  she  has  never   before   In 
times  needed  them.     Friendship  can 
tended  to  Greece  In  a  number  of  wayi, 
of  all.  it  Is  the  obligation  of  Greece" 
to    give    the    fullest    possible 
Greece's  Justifiable  claims  for  her  owi  i 
rlty.    In  a  ni'mber  of  Instancer  sine* 
of  the  war  we  have  advanced,  as 
for  decisions  that  have  been  made 
that  have  been  taken,  our  own 
right   to  see   to  It   that   we   are   noi 
pi  iced  In  Jeopardy.     We  have  clalmid 
repeatedly  as  a  natural  function  of  i 
el^n  state.    If  that  be  true,  how  then 
deny  to  a  friend  and  ally   the 
rlKbt  to  the  same  safety  and  security 
df^nger  to  Greece  is  real,  and   it 
Tlie  mode  of  meeting  that  danger 
more  apparent  than  any  plans  that 
•elves  are  making  for  01  "■  own  futuije 
nty.     Greece  has  asked  for 
frontier  areas  to  her  own  military 
In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  those 
aieaa  have  been  In  the  past  made 
of   Invasion   and   are   being   now 
ground  from  which  constant  pressure 
p  jt  upon  the  Greek  stats,  this  clali  i 
Just. 

The  Greeks  are  not  asking  for  some 
siieclallzed  advantage  at  this  point  or 
They  are  not  demanding  some 
111  reparation  based  on  a  bill  of 
losses.    They  are  only  asking  for 
WKTurity      They   are   asking   for   a 
adjttstment  that  will  give  to  them 
of  safety  and  thus  the  peace  of 
makes  recovery  possible.    Naturally 
stake  In  that  recovery. 

There  will  be  no  fre«  world,  sir. 
iH  In  chains.     There  will  be  no 
world  If  Greece  Is  high-pressured  tnio 
Ltlcal  organization  that  the  Oreeki 
selves  havs  long  since  discarded. 

In    this    international    trial    of 
political  Ideas.  Greece  needs  friends  \ 
A  few  million  good  people,  for  whom 
want  to  be  those  friends.     They 
that  the  enduring  stability  of  our 
•tltutlons  Is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
ship  to  the  whole  world.    What 
Greece  is  part  of  that  relationship 
therefore,  part  of  our  own  Instant 
concern. 

Americana  will  not  be  content  to 
stronghold  of  freedom  forsaken 
not  bs  content  with  an  inglorious 
with  weasel  words  to  deftns  soaM 
treacherous  appsassmsnt. 

We  hope.  Mr    Prims  IClnUtsr. 
rtsit  hers  will  be  the  occasion  of 
liringmf  before  all  tht  people  the  Ju^ 
c4  the  nation  you  repr«ssnt.    We 
that  you  will  ftnd  now  tnd  In  ths 
others  have  found  in  tht  past,  that 
are  neither  recreant  to  their 
itor  unmindful  of  thsir  obligations 
that  you  will  b«  able  to  return  to 
people  and  tell  them  that  in  ths 
thsae  United  SUtsa  you  found  aun^ 
«at«a  and  true  frianda  ot  juatlct  for 
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Mr.    BiIURDOCK.     Mr.    Speaker,    for 
many  years  we  have  conveniently^— ii  not 
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grammatically — listed  the  three  "r's"  of 
public  education  as  "readin*.  'ritin',  and 
'rithmetic."  But  I  notice  that  editors 
and  publicists  are  adding  a  fourth  "r"  to 
the  list,  meaning  "raise  in  teachers' 
salaries."  Volumes  have  been  written 
and  spoken  on  the  educational  need  of 
today,  and  most  of  it  calls  for  Federal  aid 
for  our  public  schools.  The  demand  is 
growing  in  these  days  because  the  need 
is  becoming  more  apparent  and  the  edu- 
cational crisis  greater. 

I  have  favored  widening  the  financial 
support  of  the  American  public-school 
system.  I  have  long  seen  the  need  of 
equalizing  educational  opportunities  for 
all  the  children  of  our  Nation.  I  recog- 
nize the  inequality  of  wealth  in  various 
sections  of  our  great  country,  resulting 
in  educational  "low  grounds"  in  certain 
areas.  These  educational  "low  grounds" 
can  be  leveled  up  only  through  Federal 
aid,  properly  applied.  Even  in  areas 
where  the  wealth  is  moderate,  or  ade- 
quate to  sustain  a  good  school  system 
under  normal  conditions,  the  present- 
day  shifting  in  population  and  the  build- 
ing and  faculty  problems  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  war  years  make  Federal 
aid  for  education,  in  some  form  or  other, 
most  essential  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
great  system  of  free — and  efficient — 
public  schools.  ! 

The  control  and  direction  of  educa- 
tion is  a  local  matter.  I  would  not  favor 
control  from  Washington.  I  believe  it  is 
possible,  however,  for  financial  support 
to  be  given  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
where  it  is  so  imperatively  needed  with- 
out dictatorial  control— or  any  other 
control  other  than  a  minimum  of  finan- 
cial accounting — from  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. Somewhat  the  same  views,  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  appear  In  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Supt.  Harvey  L.  Taylor, 
of  the  Mesa  Public  Schools,  in  Mesa. 
Ariz.: 

Mksa  Pttblic  Schools. 
Mesa.  ArU.,  December  20,  1946. 
Ron.  John  R.  Mintoocx.  | 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAt  Ml  Mttkoock:  Because  I  know  of  your 
keen  Interest  in  education  and  tiecause  you 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  in 
Arltona  and  particularly  in  Meaa,  1  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  the  school 
aituatlon  In  Mesa 

We  now  hava  6.000  achool  children  en- 
rolled,  A  recant  nurvey  shows  thiit  wa  hava 
In  school  this  year,  ttudents  from  116  dif- 
ferent elttaa  In  the  United  Stataa.  which  rrp> 
raaanu  15  different  States.  Moat  of  the  peo- 
ple coming  Into  Mesa  bring  no  wenlth. 
Therefore,  wa  have  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren to  educate  for  the  amount  of  taxable 
property  back  of  each  child. 

As  you  know  the  State  of  Arlaona  glvaa  us 
•M  for  each  hlgh-achool  child  and  165  for 
each  elementary  child  In  average  daily  at- 
tendance. The  balance  of  the  budget  has 
to  be  raised  by  district  levy.  Thla  works  out 
ao  that  47  percent  of  the  money  comes  from 
the  State  and  53  percent  from  the  district. 
To  raise  our  district  levy  this  year,  our  tax 
rate  Is  t5.06.  Next  year.  If  we  put  our 
teachers'  salaries  where  they  must  be,  our 
rate  will  be  at  least  $1.40  higher  which  will 
give  us  a  total  school  levy  of  16.46. 

Every  building  we  have  la  crowded  to  ca- 
pacity. We  are  using  halls,  basement  rooms, 
auditoriums,  cafeterias,  etc.  to  take  care  of 
the  overflow  and  In  some  Instances  It  has 
been  necessary  to  have  children,  meet  only 


half  day  In  order  to  stagger  classroom  use 
and  take  care  of  our  increasing  enrollment. 

We  now  are  planning  a  building  program, 
which  to  meet  our  Immediate  needs  will  re- 
quire a  million  dollars.  Ihls  will  increase 
the  tax  rate  another  92  which  will  give  us  a 
school  tpx  rate  of  $8.46.  This  will  practically 
bankrupt  the  farmers  In  this  commxinity  be- 
cause, as  you  know,  most  of  this  money  has 
to  be  paid  by  the  farming  population,  since 
we  have  little  or  no  Industry. 

The  only  relief  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time  is  for  additional  State  help.  Right  now 
we  are  proposing  that  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance allotment  be  raised  from  $95  for 
high  school  to  $115  and  from  $65  to  $95  for 
elementary  students.  If  this  law  passes  It 
will  relieve  the  situation  some.  It  would 
seem,  due  to  the  shifting  of  population  In  the 
last  few  years,  that  we  should  have  some 
Federal  aid  for  buildings,  perhaps  similar  to 
that  given  us  during  the  depression  under 
the  PW A  ( not  WPA ) .  It  would  also  seem  that 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  a  plan  whereby 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  regardless 
of  where  it  Is.  can  be  used  for  the  education 
of  the  children  In  the  United  States  regard- 
less of  where  they  are.  which,  of  course, 
would  Imply  Federal  support  of  education 
on  somewhat  the  same  plan  that  we  now 
have  Federal  support  of  roads. 

We  have  always  been  very  proud  of  our 
schools  in  Arizona  but  we  have  a  new  con- 
dition with  this  Influx  of  population  which 
creates  a  real  problem  for  us.  especially  in 
Mesa. 

We  deeply  appreciate  what  you  are  doing 
to  help  get  some  of  the  buildings  from  the 
Japanese  Relocation  Center  at  Rivers.  Ariz. 
This  camp  is  only  25  miles  from  Mesa  and  it 
would  be  inexpensive  to  move  the  buildings 
in  to  help  relieve  our  situation  next  year. 
The  present  high  cost  of  building  and  the 
shortage  of  materials  will  keep  us  from 
building  for  at  least  2  or  3  years.  We  must 
have  these  buildings  in  order  to  keep  school 
until  we  can  provide  permanent  structures. 

We  know  there  are  many  problems  facing 
our  national  leaders  but  we  can  think  of 
nothing  that  is  more  Important  than  the 
adequate  education  of  American  youth  be- 
cause In  such  education  must  lie  the  safety 
of  our  glorious  American  way. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

RAavxT  L.  TATtOI. 


Army-NiTy  Unification 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  KtW  YORK 

XN  TMI  NOUtl  or  lUPRMBfrATIVM 

Monday,  January  20,  1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark«  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following  exchange 
of  correspondence  bpiween  President 
Truman,  Secretaries  Forreatal  and  Pat- 
terson re  Army-Navy  unification: 

ExcHANOK  or  CoaaxspoNocNCE  BrrwKiN  Paxa- 
mxNT  TsuMAN,  SxcarrARiKs  Fobscstal  and 
Pattxbson  Rs  Axmt-Navt  Unitication 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  Joint  letter  on 
Army  and  Navy  unification  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Secretaries  Patterson  and  Forrestal: 

Mat  31.  1946. 
The  PKzsmxNT, 

T?ie  White  House. 

Dkas  Mx.  PxzsmxNT:  Purstiant  to  your  In- 
structions,  we  have  reviewed  the  major  ele- 
ments involved  in  establishing  a  greater 
measure  of  unification  among  our  national 
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security  organizations,  with  a  view  to  defln> 
ing  those  matters  upon  which  we  agree  and 
those  upon  which  we  dllicr.  While  ue  regret 
our  inability  to  bridge  completely  the  gap 
between  us.  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  re- 
port a  considerable  area  of  agreement.  Sin- 
cere efforts  to  expand  It  were  made  by  both 
of  us. 

For  your  convenience,  we  outline  below 
those  matters  upon  which  agreement  exists 
and  those  upon  which  we  are  unable  to  agree. 
The  order  of  presentation  is  not  intended  to 
Indicate  the  relative  Importance  of  the  vari- 
ous Items. 

I.  Agreement  exists  on  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

1.  Council  of  Common  Defense:  To  Inte- 
grate our  foreign  and  military  policies  and 
to  enable  the  military  services  and  other 
agencies  of  government  to  cooperate  more 
effectively  in  matters  Involving  our  national 
security.  The  membership  of  this  council 
should  consist  of  the  Secretary  ot  State,  the 
civilian  head  of  the  Military  Elstablishment 
(If  there  be  a  single  military  department), 
the  civilian  heads  of  the  mUitary  services. 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board,  referred  to  below 

3.  National  Security  Resources  Board:  To 
establish,  and  keep  up  to  date,  policies  and 
programs  for  the  maximum  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources  In  support  of  our  national 
security.  It  should  operste  under  the  Coun- 
cil and  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
military"  services  and  of  other  appropriate 
agencies 

3.  The  Joint  Chiefs  ot  Staff:  To  formulate 
strategic  plans,  to  assign  logistic  responsibili- 
ties to  the  services  In  support  thereof,  to 
Integrate  the  military  programs  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  Integration  of  the  military 
budget,  and  to  provide  for  the  strategic  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  military  forces 

4.  No  single  military  Chief  of  Staff:  In  the 
opinion  of  the  War  Department,  the  Military 
Establishment  should  contain  a  single  mili- 
tary Chief  of  Staff,  who  would  serve  as  prin- 
cipal military  adviser,  available  to  offer  ad- 
vice when  differences  of  opinion  arise  among 
the  military  heads  of  the  several  services. 
The  Navy  feels  that  the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff 
should  be  the  highest  source  of  military 
advice  The  War  Department  Is  willing  to 
omit  the  feature  of  a  single  Chief  of  Staff. 

6  Central  Intelligence  Agency:  To  compile, 
analyze,  and  evaluate  Information  gathered 
by  various  Government  agencies,  Including 
the  military,  and  to  furnish  such  information 
to  the  National  Security  Council  and  to  other 
Government  agencies  entitled  thereto.  It 
should  operate  under  the  Council,  An  or* 
lanleatton  along  these  lines,  eitablished  by 
Ixecutiva  order,  already  exlata. 

6.  Proouremant  and  supply:  Thtra  should 
ba  an  agency  to  prevent  wsnteful  competition 
In  the  field  of  military  supply  and  procure* 
ment  through  Joint  planntita  and  coordina- 
tion of  proeursmtnt,  production,  and  dlntrl* 
bution.  If  there  should  be  a  ilngls  military 
departmant,  this  afsncjr  should  ba  within 
the  department. 

7.  Rasaaroh  aganolaa:  Thars  ahould  ba  an 
•Csney  to  eoordlnata  the  sclentlflo  rMesroh 
and  develonment  of  the  military  services.  If 
there  should  ba  a  aingle  military  department, 
this  agency  should  ba  wfthln  the  depart- 
ment. The  existence  of  such  an  agency 
would  not  remove  the  need  for  an  over-all 
Central  Research  Agency. 

8.  Military  education  and  training:  There 
should  be  an  agency  to  review  periodically 
the  several  systems  of  education  and  train- 
ing of  personnel  of  the  military  services  and 
to  adjtist  them  Into  an  Integrated  program. 
If  there  should  be  a  single  military  depart- 
ment, this  agency  should  be  within  the  de- 
partment. 

As  to  the  agencies  mentioned  In  6,  7,  and  8 
above,  the  War  Department  believes  that 
these  agencies  wiU  not  be  fully  effective  ex- 


cept as  agencies  within  a  single  department. 
The  Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that 
they  will  be  more  fully  effective  under  a  co- 
ordinated organization  than  under  a  single 
military  department. 

n.  We  are  unable  to  agree  on  the  follow- 
ing matters: 

1,  Single  military  department: 


WAX  DCPAKncxirr 


HAVT  HTAXTSnirr 


WAK    OKPARTMKNT 

vow 

The  Military  Es- 
tablishment should 
be  set  up  as  a  single 
entity,  headed  by  a 
civilian  of  Cabinet 
rank  with  authority 
and  responsibility 
for  the  several  serv- 
ices. The  adminis- 
tration and  supervi- 
sion of  the  services 
should,  however,  so 
far  as  possible,  be 
delegated  to  their 
respective  heads,  in 
order  that  each  serv- 
ice may  have  as 
much  freedom  of  de- 
velopment as  pos- 
sible and  In  order 
that  the  traditions 
and  prestige  of  each 
be  not  impaired. 

(Only  If  there  Is 
this  unity  of  struc- 
ture, headed  by  an 
Individual  with  pow- 
er of  decision,  can  we 
achieve  action  where 
there  Is  now  inac- 
tion, concerted  pol- 
icy where  there  is 
now  disjointed  pol- 
icy, and  economy  of 
manpower,  resources, 
and  money  where 
there  's  now  waste  of 
them  all.  Any  or- 
ganization which 
does  not  facilitate 
prompt  decision  and 
prompt  action  there- 
on, totally  ignores 
sclentlflc  develop- 
ment and  the  nature 
of  moderi  war.  The 
military  security  of 
the  United  Stataa  is 
a  single  objective. 
Accomplishment  of 
this  single  objective 
with  the  greatest 
economy  and  sill* 
Clancy  demands  uni- 
ty of  direction,) 


HAVT    DEPAXTMZNT 
VttW 

The  Navy  favora 
unification  but  in  a 
less  drastic  and  ex- 
treme form.  It  be- 
lieves that  serious 
disadvantages  will 
result  from  combin- 
ing the  military 
services  Into  one  de- 
partment. It  would 
Involve  sacrifices  of 
sound  administra- 
tive autonomy  and 
essential  service  mo- 
rale. 

The  Navy  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  a 
greater  measure  of 
Integration  than 

now  exists,  not  only 
between  the  military 
departments  but 

among  all  agencies 
of  government  re- 
sponsible for  our  na- 
tional security.  A 
single  military  de- 
partment falls  short 
of  meeting  these  ob- 
jectives. 

While  the  Navy 
feels  that  the  meas- 
ures upon  which 
agreement  exists,  as 
set  forth  above, 
would  fully  meet 
the  needs  of  present 
conditions.  It  sees 
certain  advantages 
in  placing  a  Presi- 
dential Deputy  with 
clearly  defined  pow- 
ers of  decision  over 
specified  matters  at 
the  bead  of  the 
Council  of  Common 
Defenae.  From  thia 
aa  a  atartlng  point, 
It  should  ba  poaalbia 
to  move  forward 
•uph  further  mesa- 
uree  of  unification 
at  become  advisable, 
baaed  on  further 
experlancf. 

The  tecratary  of 
the  Navy  reeom* 
mend*  to  the  Prasl- 
dent,  In  view  of  ths 
wide  area  of  a|t-as- 
ment  which  preaent* 
ly  exists,  that  lefts* 
latlon  be  enacted  at 
once  ilTlni  statutory 
affect  to  those  mat* 
ters  on  which  there 
Is  acreament.  Tbaae 
■tapa  will  of  them- 
selves constitute  a 
rery  substantial  ad- 
vance over  our  pre- 
war, and  even  our 
present,  organization 
for  national  security. 
If  they  are  put  Into 
effect  it  will  be  pos- 
sible. In  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  to  meet  the 
nine  apecUlc  objec- 


tlvea  set  forth  in  the 
Frealdent's  message 
to  the  Congress  on 
December  10,  1945. 
Further  considera- 
tion and  study  can 
then  be  given  to  the 
remaining  questions 
on  which  there  is 
wide  and  general  di- 
vergence of  view  be- 
tween, and  outside 
of,  the  military  de- 
partmenta. 
2.  Three  coordinate  branches: 


WAS    OEPABTMXNT 

virw 
The  Military  Es- 
tablishment should 
contain  three  co- 
ordinate branches — 
navsa,  ground,  and 
air.  Each  should 
have  a  civilian  head 
and  a  military  com- 
mander These  offi- 
cials should  have 
access  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  not  Cabi- 
net rank,  since  this 
would  be  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  position 
of  the  civilian  head 
of  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment. As  was 
stated  above,  the 
three  branches 

should  be  given  as 
much  autonomy  as 
possible.  (Our  ex- 
perience In  the  last 
war  clearly  indicates 
that  parlt>  for  the 
Air  Force  and  the 
operation  of  all  three 
services  as  a  team 
are  esaentlal  to  our 
national  security. 
Everything  that  wa 
know  of  the  future 
points  to  an  Increase 
rather  than  a  de- 
crease In  the  decisive 
role  of  air  power.) 

8.  Aviation: 

WAX    Ot^ARTMSlfT 


MAVT  OSPAaTMKMT 


Responsibility  for 
the  drvalopmant, 
procurement,  main- 
tananoe  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mill- 
tary  air  rssourcaa  of 
the  United  ■Utas 
should  ba  a  function 
or  ths  Air  Poreas 
with  the  following 
sxoaptlons.  In  which 
oaaas  thaaa  ra^on* 
Bibllltlaa  ahould  be 
vaatad  In  the  United 
Stataa  Navy:  (a) 
Ship,  carrier,  and 
watar-baaed  aleraft 
esaentlal  to  naval 
operations  Including 
those  of  the  United 
Stataa  Marine  Corpa. 
(b)  Land-type  air- 
craft neceasary  for 
essential  internal 
administration  and 
for  air  transport  over 
routes  of  sole  inter- 
est to  naval  forces, 
and  where  the  re- 
quirements    cannot 


The  Navy  feels 
that  our  national 
aecurity  requirea 

maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the 
Navy  Department, 
headed  uy  a  civilian 
Secretary  of  Cabinet 
rank.  Naval  avia- 
tion, together  with 
surface  and  subsur- 
face components, 
have  been  soundly 
Integrated  within 
the  Navy.  The  Navy 
feels  that  similar 
integration  by  the 
Army  of  Ita  air  and 
ground  forcea  would 
be  in  the  beat  in- 
terest of  otir  na- 
tional aecurity. 

However,  if  the  al- 
ternatives were  three 
military  departments 
or  one,  the  Navy 
would  prefer  three 
departmenta. 


WAVT  OtrARTMtMT 
VTXW 

The  Navy  has  no 
daalra  either  to  com- 
pete with,  or  to  dic- 
tate to,  the  Army  Air 
Foroaa.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Navy  (eels 
that    Its    exprrivnca 

SUMllfias  It  to  Judge 
•  own  aviNtum 
needs. 

One  raaaon  for  the 
Navy's  strong  con- 
viction afalnat  a 
alngla  department  la 
the  continued  ef- 
foru  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  to  raautct 
and  limit  naval  avia- 
tion. The  Navy 
knows  that  these  ef- 
foru.  If  successful, 
would  seriously  im- 
pair our  sea  power 
and  Jeopardize  our 
national  sectu-ity. 

To  accomplish  Ita 
fundamental  ptir- 
pose.  the  Navy  needa 
a  certain  number  of 
landplanes  for  naval' 
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MAVT   OE  'ARTUXNT 

VIEW 

reconnais|ance,  anti- 
warfare. 


pro  action 


Ind  cates 

Ian  Ipl 


wa:  fare. 


com  ilete 


security. 


WAS    I»PAKTMENT 

VIIW 

be  met  by  uormal  air 
transport     facilities.      submarln  > 
(c)     Land-type    air-       and 
craft    necessary    for       shipping 
the  training  of  per-       ence 
sonnel    for    (a)    and       siich 
<b)  above.  be  effecti 

(The  Nation  can-       manned 
not  afford  the  luxury       personnel 
of  several  completely       naval 
self-sufficient      serv-       of  such 
Ices.    The  war  dem-      der 
onstrated    that    they       control  a  i 
must  be  complemen-       procurem  *nt 
tary — mutually   sup-       tipns, 
porting.      With     re-       training, 
spect  to  landplanes.       istration 
there  are  no  purely       disastrou  i 
naval  functions       tlonal 

which  Justify  uneco-  ilarly  the 
nomical  duplication  have  aii 
of  equipment  and  essential 
Installations.  For 
example,  the  Air 
Force  already  per- 
forms long-range  re- 
connaissance for  the 
ground  forces  and  it- 
self. The  Navys  rec- 
ognized requirement 
for  the  products  of 
long-range  recon- 
naissance can  be  ef- 
fectively filled  by  the 
Air  Force.  As  re- 
gards antisubmarine 
warfare,  it  is  the  view 
of  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  the  expe- 
rience of  the  -Army 
Air  Forces  in  the  last 
war  adequately  Justi- 
fies the  belief  that 
land-based  planes 
operated  by  the  Air 
Forces  can  meet  this 
requirement ) . 

4.  United  States  Marine  Corps 
The  Navy  and  the  Army  differ  c  a 

tlons  of  the  United  States  Mariie 

follows : 


of 
Experi- 
that 
anes    to 
e.  must  be 
by      naval 
trained  in 
Lack 
Aircraft  un- 
naval 
to  design, 
opera- 
personnel, 
ind  admin- 
might    be 
to  our  na- 
Slm- 
Navy  must 
transport 
:o  its  needs. 


WAX    DEPABTMENT 
VUW 

There  shall  be 
maintained  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the 
naval  service  a  bal- 
anced Fleet  Marine 
Force,  including  its 
supporting  air  com- 
ponent for 

( 1 )  service  with 
the  fleet  in  the  seiz- 
ure of  enemy  posi- 
tions not  involving 
sustained  land  fight- 
ing and 

(2)  to  continue 
the  development  of 
tactics,  techniques, 
and  equipment  re- 
lating to  those 
phases  of  amphib- 
ious warfare  which 
pertain  to  water- 
borne  aspects  of 
landing  operations, 


Dl  PARTMENT 


shall      be 

as  a  con- 

)art  of  the 

a  bal- 

Marine 

infrluding   its 

air  com- 

f<Jr 


sei  irlce 
Flfet 


NAVT 

VjXW 

There 
maintained 
stituent 
naval 
anced 
Force, 
supportlnl; 
ponent 

(1) 
the  fleet 
ure  or  de 
vance  nafal 
for   the 
such 

operatlonb 
sentlal  tc 
cutlon 
campaign 

(21 
the   development 
those 
phlblous 
which  pe^aln 
tactics. 

and  equi|>ment 
ployed 


forces 
There  Is  agreement  upon  the 
duties  of  the  Marine  Corps,  viz 

(1)  To  provide  detachments 
cations  for  service  on  armed 
Navy,  and 

(2)  To  provide  security 
protection  of  naval  property  at 
tlons  and  bases. 


the  func- 
Corps  as 


S€rv 


lir  lited 


ice    with 
n  the  seiz- 
ense  of  ad- 
bases  or 
jonduct   of 
land 
as  are  es- 
the  prose- 
'    a    naval 
and 
continue 
of 
of  am- 
operations 
to  the 
lechnlques. 
era- 
landing 


asp  ?cts 


ty 


ot]  ler  primary 


a  ad 
ves  sels 


organl- 
of  the 


deucl  iments 


for 
naval  sta- 


These  matters  have  been  explored  by  us 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  comply  with  your 
wishes  that  the  military  services  reach  com- 
plete mutual  agreement.  Our  failure  to 
achieve  complete  unanimity  is  due  to  no  rea- 
son other  than  that  our  respective  views  on 
the  points  of  difference  are  as  sincere  as  they 
are  divergent. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Robert  P.  P.mterson. 

Secretary  of  War. 
James  Forrestal, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  text  of  the  letter  from  the  President 
to  Secretaries  Patterson  and  Forrestal  fol- 
lows: 

JUNE  15.  1946. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  read  with  care  your 
Joint  report  of  May  31,  1946.  It  was  also 
helpful  to  me  to  have  the  full  oral  pres- 
entation of  the  points  Involved,  which  you 
and  the  members  of  your  Departments  made 
to  me  on  June  4. 

I  am  pleased  and  gratified  at  the  progress 
you  have  made.  I  feel  that  we  have  come 
a  long  way  in  narrowing  the  zone  of  dis- 
agreement which  had  previously  existed  be- 
tween the  services.  The  full  understanding 
reached  on  eight  vital  aspects  of  unification 
is  a  significant  accomplishment.  These  eight 
elements  are  Council  of  Common  Defense. 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  omission  of  single  military 
Chief  of  Staff.  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Procurement  and  Supply,  Research  Agencies, 
and  Military  Education  and  Training. 

In  addition  to  these  eight  points  of  agree- 
ment. I  am  advised  also  by  representatives 
of  both  services  that  they  are  In  accord  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  provision  in  the 
Thomas  bill,  S.  2044.  which  provides  for  four 
assistant  secretaries  in  charge  of  Research, 
Intelligence.  Procurement,  and  Training,  re- 
spectively. They  believe  that  such  assistant 
secretaries  are  unnecessary.  1  agree  with 
their  position  that  the  presence  of  these  four 
assistant  secretaries'  is  undesirable  because 
they  would  greatly  complicate  the  Internal 
administration  of  the  services  and  that  such 
a  plan  would  deprive  the  secretaries  of  the 
respective  services  of  functicms  which  are 
properly  theirs. 

Your  report  if  May  31  listed  four  items 
upon  which  you  were  unable  to  agree.  An 
analysis  of  your  comments  contained  in  your 
report,  and  in  the  lengthy  discussion  which 
we  had.  discloses  that  the  services  are  not 
nearly  so  far  apart  In  their  attitude  toward 
these  poirts  as  had  been  reported.  It  Is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  determination  of 
these  questions  In  the  manner  which  I  pre- 
sent herein  will  result  in  a  plan  which  In- 
corporates the  best  features  offered  by  the 
respective  services.  i 

With  reference  to  the  points  upon  which 
full  agreement  was  not  reached  my  position 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Single  military  department:  There 
should  be  one  Department  of  National  De- 
fense. It  would  be  under  the  control  of  a 
civilian  who  would  be  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net. Each  of  the  services  would  be  headed 
by  a  civilian  with  the  title  of  Secretary. 
These  Secretaries  would  be  charged  with  the 
Internal  administration  within  their  own 
services.  They  would  not  be  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  Each  service  would  retain  its 
autonomy,  subject  of  course  to  the  authority 
and  over-all  control  by  the  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  It  Is  recognized  that  the 
services  have  different  functions  and  differ- 
ent organizations  and  for  these  reasons  the 
Integrity  of  each  service  should  be  retained. 
The  civilian  Secretaries  of  the  services  would 
be  members  of  the  Council  of  Common  De- 
fense and  in  this  capacity  they  would  have 
the  further  opportimlty  to  represent  their 
respective  services  to  the  fullest  extent. 

2.  Three  coordinated  services:  There 
should    be    thre«    coordinate    services — the 


Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  three  serv- 
ices should  be  on  a  parity  and  shotild  oper- 
ate In  a  common  purpose  toward  over-all 
efficiency  of  the  national  defense  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
National  Defense.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
three  services  should  be  known  as  Secretary 
for  the  Army,  Secretary  for  the  Navy,  and 
Secretary  for  the  Air  Force. 

3.  Aviation:  The  Air  Force  shall  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  development,  procure- 
ment, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
military  air  -esources  of  the  United  States 
with  the  following  exceptions,  in  which  re^ 
sponsibility  must  be  vested  In  the  Navy: 

(1)  Ship,  carrier,  and  water-based  aircraft 
essential  to  naval  operations,  and  aircraft  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

(2)  Land-type  aircraft  necessary  for  es- 
sential Internal  administration  and  for  air 
transport  over  routes  of  sole  interest  to  naval 
forces  and  where  the  requirements  cannot 
be  met  by  normal  air-transport  facilities. 

(3)  Land-type  aircraft  necessary  for  the 
training  of  personnel  for  the  afore-mentioned 
purposes. 

Land-based  planes  for  naval  reconnais- 
sance, antisubmarine  warfare,  and  protection 
of  shipping  can  and  should  be  manned  by 
Air  Force  personnel.  If  the  three  services 
are  to  work  as  a  team  there  must  be  close 
cooperation,  with  interchange  of  personnel 
and  special  training  for  specific  duties. 

Within  its  proper  sphere  of  operation,  na- 
val aviation  must  not  be  restrictetfiaut  must 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  develop  Its 
maximum  usefulness. 

4.  United  States  Marine  Corps:  There  shall 
be  maintained  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
naval  service  a  balanced  Fleet  Marine  Force, 
including  its  supporting  air  component,  to 
perform  the  following  functions : 

( 1 )  Service  with  the  fleet  in  the  seizure  or 
defense  of  advanced  naval  bases  or  for  the 
conduct  of  such  limited  land  operations  as 
are  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a  naval 
campaign. 

(2)  To  continue  the  development  of  those 
aspects  of  amphibious  operations  which  per- 
tain to  the  tactics,  technique,  and  equipment 
employed  by  the  landing  forces. 

(3)  To  provide  detachments  and  organiza- 
tions for  service  on  armed  vessels  of  the  Navy. 

(41  To  provide  security  detachments  for 
protection  of  naval  property  at  naval  sta- 
tions and  bases. 

It  Is  important  that  the  basic  elements  of 
the  plan  of  unification  be  stated  clearly.  The 
eight  fundamental  points  agreed  upon  and 
the  four  points  which  are  herewith  decided 
constitute  a  total  of  12  basic  principles  that 
should  form  the  framework  of  the  program 
for  integration. 

There  Is  no  desire  or  intention  to  affect 
adversely  the  Integrity  of  any  of  the  services. 
They  should  perform  their  separate  func- 
tions under  the  unifying  direction,  authority, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense The  Internal  administration  of  the 
three  services  should  be  preserved  In  order 
that  the  high  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  of 
each  service  can  be  retained. 

It  was  gratifying  to  have  both  of  you  and 
General  Elsenhower  and  Admiral  Nlmitz  as- 
sure me  that  you  would  all  give  your  whole- 
hearted support  to  a  plan  of  unification,  no 
matter  what  the  decision  would  be  on  those 
points  upon  which  you  did  not  fully  agree. 
I  know  that  I  can  count  upon  all  of  you  for 
full  assistance  In  obtaining  passage  In  the 
Congress  of  a  bill  containing  the  12  basic 
elements  set  forth  above. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  S.  Truman. 

The  Honorable  Robert  P.  Patterson. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Honorable  James  Forrestal, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  President  today  sent  identical  letters 
as  follows  to  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of 
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Utah,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs;  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  of 
Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs;  Representative  An- 
drew J.  May.  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs:  and 
Representative  Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs: 

June  15.  1946. 

Mt  Deak  :  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  confronting  our  country  to- 
day Is  the  establishment  of  a  definite  mili- 
tary policy. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem,  I  consider 
it  vital  that  we  have  a  unified  armed  force 
for  our  national  defense. 

At  my  request  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have  made  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  settle  the  differences  existing 
between  the  services  on  this  question.  They 
have  made  splendid  progress. 

They  have  reached  an  agreement  on  eight 
Important  elements  of  unification,  and  with 
reference  to  the  four  upon  which  there  was 
not  full  agreement,  their  differences  are  not 
irreconcilable. 

On  May  31.  1946,  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  delivered  a  report 
to  me  of  the  results  of  their  efforts.  I  have 
replied  to  them  stating  my  position  of  those 
points  submitted  to  me  for  decision. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  together  with  a  copy  of  my  reply 
to  them. 

You  will  note  that  there  are  now  presented 
12  basic  principles  upon  which  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  services  can  be  based.  They  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Single  military  department:  There 
should  be  one  Department  of  National  De- 
fense. It  would  be  under  the  control  of  a 
civilian  who  would  be  a  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet. Each  of  the  services  would  be  headed 
by  a  civilian  with  the  title  of  Secretary. 
These  Secretaries  would  be  charged  with  the 
internal  administration  within  their  own 
services.  They  would  not  be  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  Each  service  would  retain  its  au- 
tonomy, subject  of  course  to  the  authority 
and  over-all  control  by  the  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  It  Is  recognized  that  the 
.services  have  different  functions  and  differ- 
ent organizations  and  for  these  reasons  the 
integrity  of  each  service  should  be  retained. 
The  civilian  Secretaries  of  the  services  would 
be  members  of  the  Council  of  Common  De- 
fense and  in  this  capacity  they  would  have 
the  further  opportunity  to  represent  their 
respective  services  to  the  fullest  extent. 

2.  Three  coordinated  services:  There 
should  be  three  coordinate  services — the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  three  serv- 
ices should  be  on  a  parity  and  should  oper- 
ate in  a  common  purpose  toward  over-all 
efficiency  of  the  national  defense  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
National  Defense.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
three  services  should  be  known  as  Secretary 
for  the  Army.  Secretary  for  the  Navy,  and 
Secretary  tm  the  Air  Force. 

3.  Aviation:  The  Air  Force  shall  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  development,  procure- 
ment, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
military  air  resources  of  the  United  States 
with  the  following  exceptions.  In  which 
responsibility  must  be  vested  In  the  Navy: 

(1)  Ship-,  carrier-,  and  water-based  air- 
craft essential  to  naval  operations,  and  air- 
craft of  the  United  SUtes  Marine  Corps. 

(2)  Land-t3T>e  aircraft  necessary  for  essen- 
tial Internal  administration  and  for  air  trans- 
port over  routes  of  sole  Interest  to  naval 
forces  and  where  the  requirements  cannot 
be  met  by  normal  air  transport  facilities. 

(3)  Land-type  aircraft  necessary  for  the 
training  of  i>ersonnel  for  the  afore-mentloned 
puitMwes. 

Land-based  planes  for  naval  reconnais- 
sance, antisubmarine  warfare,  and  protection 


of  shipping  can  and  should  be  manned  by 
Air  Force  personnel.  If  the  three  services 
are  to  work  as  a  team  there  must  be  close 
cooperation,  with  Interchange  of  personnel 
and  special  training  for  specific  duties. 

Within  ite  proper  sphere  of  operation, 
naval  aviation  must  not  be  restricted  but 
mu£t  be  given  every  opportunity  to  develop 
its  maximum  lisefulness. 

4.  United  States  Marine  Corps:  There  shall 
be  maintained  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
naval  service  a  balanced  fleet  marine  force 
Including  Its  supporting  air  component  to 
perform  the  following  func^tlons: 

( 1 )  Service  with  the  fleet  In  the  seizure  or 
defense  ol  advanced  naval  bases  or  for  the 
conduct  of  such  limited  land  operations  as 
are  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a  naval 
campaign. 

( 2 )  To  continue  the  development  of  those 
aspects  of  amphibious  operations  which  per- 
tain to  the  tactics,  technique,  and  equipment 
employed  by  the  landing  forces. 

(31  To  provide  detachments  and  organiza- 
tions for  service  on  armed  vessels  of  the  Navy. 

(4)  To  provide  security  detachments  for 
protection  of  naval  property  at  naval  stations 
and  bases 

6.  Council  of  National  Defense:  To  inte- 
grate our  foreign  and  military  policies  and  to 
enable  the  military  services  and  other  agen- 
cies of  government  to  cooperate  taore  effec- 
tively in  matters  Involving  our  national  secu- 
rity. The  membership  of  this  Council  should 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  civilian 
head  of  the  Military  Establishment,  the  civil- 
ian heads  of  the  military  services,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  referred  to  below. 

6.  National  Security  Resources  Board:  To 
establish  and  keep  up  to  date  policies  and 
programs  for  the  maximum  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources  in  support  of  our  national 
security.  It  should  operate  under  the  Coun- 
cil and  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
military  services  and  of  other  appropriate 
agencies. 

7.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  To  formulate 
strategic  plans,  to  assign  logistic  responsi- 
bilities to  the  services  In  support  thereof,  to 
integrate  the  military  programs,  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  Integration  of  the  mili- 
tary budget,  and  to  provide  for  the  strategic 
direction  of  the  United  States  military  forces. 

8.  No  single  military  Chief  o^  Staff:  In  the 
opinion  of  the  War  Department,  the  Military 
Establishment  should  contain  a  single  mili- 
tary Chief  of  Staff,  who  would  serve  as  prin- 
cipal military  adviser,  available  to  offer  ad- 
vice when  differences  of  opinion  arise  among 
the  military  heads  of  the  several  services. 
The  Navy  feels  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
should  be  the  highest  source  of  military  ad- 
vice. The  War  Department  is  willing  to  omit 
the  feature  of  a  single  Chief  of  Staff. 

9.  Central  Intelligence  Agency:  To  com- 
pile, analyze,  and  evaluate  information  gath- 
ered by  various  Government  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  military,  and  tQ  furnish  such  in- 
formation to  the  National  Defense  Council 
and  to  other  Government  agencies  entitled 
thereto.  It  shotild  operate  under  the  Coun- 
cil. An  organization  along  these  lines,  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order,  already  exists. 

10.  Procurement  and  Supply:  There  should 
be  an  agency  to  prevent  wasteful  competition 
In  the  field  of  military  supply  and  procure- 
ment through  Joint  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  procurement,  production,  and  dis- 
tribution. 

11.  Research  agencies:  There  should  be  an 
agency  to  coordinate  the  scientific  research 
and  development  of  the  military  services. 

12.  Military  education  and  training :  There 
shotild  be  an  agency  to  review  periodically 
the  several  systems  of  education  and  train- 
ing of  personnel  of  the  military  services  and 
to  adjust  them  Into  an  integrated  program. 

A  plan  oi  unification  cont«Unlng  these  12 
elements  has  my  tmquallfied  endorsement. 
Ttie  Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the 


Navy,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  itave  assured  me 
that  they  will  support  such  a  plan. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  ptm 
legislation   as  soon   as   possible   effecting   a 
luiflcation  based  upon  these  x2  principles. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Habst  S.  TaUMAM. 

The  President  has  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Patter- 
son, Secretary  of  War: 

Dear  Mr.  Preswent:  I  have  received  your 
Joint  letter  of  June  15.  1946.  addressed  to  me 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

I  believe  the  changes  you  outlined  will 
provide  an  economical  and  effective  organisa- 
tion for  the  military  services  and  again  pledge 
my  wholehearted  support,  and  that  of  the 
War  Department,  to  carrying  out  Its  provi- 
sions. You  can  count  upon  us  to  furnish 
any  assistance  in  any  way  that  you  may  deem 
advisable 

Respectfully  yours, 

ROBIST  P.  Pattesson 

The  President  has  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

JtTNE  24.  1946. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  PaEsrosMT:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
June  15.  1946,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  to  me.  and  to  refer  to  my  conversa- 
tion with  you  of  June  19  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  reorganization  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  yotir  letter 
and  our  subsequent  conversation  that  your 
principal  objectives  are: 

(a)  The  creation  of  a  single  department 
of  national  defense  under  a  civilian  he«d. 
with  broad  powers  of  over-all  supervision  and 
control,  while  leaving  full  administration  of 
their  respective  services  to  the  Secretaries 
for  War.  Navy,  and  Air. 

(b)  With  particular  regard  to  the  Navy— 
the  preservation  of  its  Integrity  and  au- 
tonomy so  as  to  Instire  the  retention  of  those 
imponderables  of  spirit  and  morale  so  essen- 
tial to  a  military  service,  and  to  liuure  also 
that  the  ability  of  the  future  Navy  to  dis- 
charge its  responsibility  for  the  security  of 
the  Nation  Is  not  Impaired. 

I  consider  the  foregoing  objectives  attain- 
able, and  the  recognized  difficulties  in  draft- 
ing legislation  which  will  insure  their  suc- 
cess, surmountable. 

One  of  the  other  points  in  your  letter  of 
June  16  relates  to  the  subject  of  land-based 
planes  for  naval  reconnaissance,  anti-sub- 
marine warfare,  and  protection  of  shipping. 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Navy  is  to  have 
a  continuing  part  In  the  future  development 
of  these  operations,  so  that  full  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  its  experience  in  this  field 
and  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  late  war. 
Admiral  Nimitz  Joins  me  in  this  expression! 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  patience  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  the  Navy's  views 
on  the  reorganization  of  our  national  defense 
and  for  the  time  which  you  have  devoted  to 
the  subject.  You  may  be  assured  of  my 
desire  and  that  of  Admiral  Nimitz  to  co- 
operate with  you  fully  in  the  effort  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  your  program. 
Besi>ectfully, 

James  Foiuestau 

The  President  today  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patter- 
son and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal: 

JAKTTAXT  16.  1©47. 

Gemtlucsm:  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to 
receive  your  Joint  letter  of  January  16  In 
which  you  advise  that  you  have  reached  full 
and  complete  agreement  on  a  plan  for  the 
unification  of  the  armed  services. 

I  recognise  that  each  of  the  serrioes  bad 
made  concessions  in  the  effort  to  reach  this 
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agreement,  and  I  feel  that  It  const  tutes  an 
admirable  compromise  between  th|  various 
Tlews  that  were  originally  held. 

Tbe  agreement  provides  a  thorougftily  prac- 
ileal  and  workable  plan  of  unification  and  I 
heartily   approve  It. 

Tou  have  both  worked  ably  and  elTectlvely, 
with  your  respective  staffs.  In  brlngl  ng  about 
this  result.  I  appreciate  your  fli  e  efforts 
and  I  congratulate  you  upon  an  ac(  ompllsh 
ment  which.  I  am  svue.  will  c  >ntrlbute 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  national  de- 
fense. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

HACaT  8.  HtUMAN. 
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The  President  has  received 
letter  from  Secretary  of  War  Robert 
terson  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  j4mes 
restal; 

Dkas  Mb.  PaEsmcifT:  On  May  Si 
Jointly  submlttsd  to  you  a  letter  «tiich 
our  respective  views  on  the  major 
Involved  In  establishing  a  greater 
unification  of  our  armed  forces 

In  your  letter  of  Jtine  15. 
pressed  gratification  at  the  progre^ 
narrowing  the  eone  of  disagreement 
had  previously  existed  between 
and  stated  your  p>o»ltlon  with 
the  essential  points  on  which 
atUl  existed. 

In  our  opinion  the  necessity  for 
between   the  military  services  Is 
greater  than  at  the  time  of  out  ear 
We  and  our  representatives  have 
Ing  In  an  effort  to  secure  further 
within  the  scope  and  the  spirit  of 
ment  of  yotir  position,  of  the  views 
departments.    We  are  pleased  to  report 
cess  In  this  tmdertaklng. 

We  agree  to  support  legislation 
tbe  following  points  are  Incorporated 

(a)  There  shall  be  a  Council  o; 
Defense,  a  National  Security  Res< 
and   a   Central   Intelligence   Agencfy 
already  exists)  as  agreed  by  the 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\^ 
letter  to  the  President  of  May  31. 

(b)  The  armed  forces  shall  be 
under  a  Secretary  of  National 
to  place  the  Army,  the  Navy  (to 
Marine  Corps  and  Naval  Aviation 
Air  Forces,  each  with  a  military  c)\M 
the  Departments  of  the  Army,  the 
the   Air   Force   respectively.     Bacl 
under  a  Secretary   and.   under 
direction   of  the  Secretary  of  National 
fense.  shall  be  administered  as  an 
unit     The  Secretary  of  any  of  thel 
partments  may.  at  any  time,  presmt 
President,  after  first  Informing  th« 
of  National   Defense,  any  report 
mendatlon  relating  to  his  departmlent 
be  may  deem  neceasary  or  dealrabli 

(c>   A  War  Council  shall  be  cnated 
■Istlng  of  the  Secretary  of  Nation  U 
aa  Chairman  and  with  power  of  dcfslslon 
Sacrttary  of  the  Army,  the  See 
Katy.  and  the  Secretary  of  tha  Air 
the  military  heads  of  tha  three  serflces 
War  Council  will  concern  luelf  wi 
of  broad  policy  rtlattnc  to  tha 
.    (d)  There  shall  be  a  Joint  Chi 
^•onaUtlng  of  the  military  heads  o: 
tvrvices,  and  also  the  Chief  of 
Praaldent  if  that  office  exists 
Authority  and  direction  of  the 
National  Defense,  tht  Joint  Chle 
will  provide  for  tha  stratefio 
tha  military  forces  of  the  United 
formulate  strategic  plant,  aaaign 
aponslbllitiM  to  the  services  in  lupbort 
of.  Integrata  the  military  requlrer  lenti 
M  directed,  advise  in  the  integrafon 
military  budget. 

{•)  Tbare  shall  ba  •  full-tinM 
to  conatat  initially  of  not  over  IOC 
be  provided  in  approximately  e 
by  the  three  tervloaa.    The  joint 
aitnc  under  a  dirtctor  thereof, 
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out  policies  and  directives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  National  Defense 
ahall  head  the  Armed  Forces  Establishment, 
shall  be  vested  with  authority,  under  the 
President,  to  establish  common  policies  and 
common  programs  for  the  Integrated  opera- 
tion of  the  three  departments,  and  shall  ex- 
ercise control  over  and  direct  their  common 
efforta  to  discharge  their  responsibility  for 
national  security.  ' 

We  are  agreed  that  the  propet  method  of 
setting  forth  the  functions  (so-called  roles 
and  missions)  of  .the  armed  forces  is  by  the 
Issuance  of  an  Executive  order  concurrently 
with  your  approval  of  the  appropriate  legis- 
lation. We  attach  for  your  consideration  a 
mutually  agreed  draft  of  such  an  order. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Robert   P.   PATTtasoN. 

Secretary  of  War. 
James  Foskestal. 

Secretary  of  the  Savy. 


Executive  Order    | 
ruNcnoNs  or  the  armed  vorcxs 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  I  hereby  prescribe  the 
following  assignment  of  primary  functions 
and  responsibilities  to  tbe  three  armed 
services. 

Section  I.  The  common  missions  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  are: 

1.  To  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  or  domestic. 

2.  To  maintain,  by  timely  and  effective 
military  action,  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  its  possessions  and  areas  vital  to  Its 
Interest. 

3.  To  uphold  and  advance  the  national 
policies  and  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

4.  To  safeguard  the  Internal  security  of  the 
United  States  as  directed  by  higher  authority. 

5.  To  conduct  integrated  operations  on  the 
land,  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air  necessary  for 
these  purposes. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment 
of  the  foregoing  missions,  the  armed  forces 
shall  formulate  Integrated  plans  and  make 
coordinated  preparations.  Each  service  shall 
observe  the  general  principles  and  fulfill  the 
specific  functions  outlined  below,  and  shall 
make  use  of  the  personnel,  equipment,  and 
facilities  of  the  other  services  In  all  cases 
where  economy  and  effectiveness  will  thereby 
be  Increased. 

Section  II.  Functions  of  the  United  States 
Army:  i 

General :  | 

The  United  States  Army  incluttes  land  com- 
bat and  service  forces  and  such  aviation  and 
water  transport  as  may  be  or0anic  therein. 
It  la  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  pri- 
marily for  prompt  and  suatained  combat  In- 
cident to  operatlona  on  land.  The  Army  la 
reaponalble  for  the  preparation  of  land  forces 
neceeeary  for  tbe  effective  prosecution  of  war 
•Ad.  In  aeeordance  with  integrated  Joint  mo- 
biitcatlon  plans,  for  the  expansion  of  peace- 
time componente  of  tbe  Army  to  meet  the 
needs  of  war. 

The  specific  functions  of  the  t7nlte<l  States 
Army  are: 

1.  To  organiM,  train,  and  equip  land  forcei 
for: 

(a)  Operations  on  land,  Including  Joint 
operations. 

(b)  The  seizure  or  defense  of  land  areas, 
Including  airborne  and  Joint  amphibious 
operatlona. 

(c)  The  occupation  of  land  ireas. 

9.  To  develop  weapons,  tactlos.  technique, 
organiwtlon.  and  equipment  of  Army  combat 
and  service  elements,  coordinating  with  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  In  alt  aspects  of 
Joint  concern.  Including  those  which  pertain 
to  ampbibitius  and  airborne  operations. 


3.  To  provide,  as  directed  by  proper  au- 
thority, such  missions  and  detachments  for 
service  In  foreign  countries  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  support  the  national  policies  and 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

4.  To  assist  the  Navy  and  Air  Forces  In 
the  accomplishment  of  their  missions.  In- 
cluding the  provision  of  common  services 
and  supplies  as  determined  by  proper  au- 
thority. 

Section  III.  Functions  of  the  United  States 
Navy : 

General: 

The  United  States  Navy  Includes  naval 
combat  and  service  forces,  naval  aviation. 
and  the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  It  Is 
organized,  trained,  and  equipped  primarily 
for  prompt  and  sustained  combat  at  sea. 
The  Navy  Is  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  naval  forces  necessary  for  the  effective 
prosecution  of  war.  and  in  accordance  with 
Integrated  Joint  mobilization  plans,  for  the 
expansion  of  the  peacetime  components  of 
the  Navy  to  meet  the  needs  of  war. 

The  8p«clfic  functions  of  the  United  States 
Navy  are: 

1.  To  organize,  train,  and  equip  naval 
forces  for: 

(a)  Operations  at  sea,  including  joint 
opyeratlons. 

(b)  The  control  of  vital  sea  areas,  the  pro- 
tection of  vital  sea  lanes,  and  the  suppression 
of  enemy  sea  commerce. 

(c)  The  support  of  occupation  forces  aa 
required. 

(d)  The  seizure  of  minor  enemy  shore  po- 
sitions capable  of  reduction  by  such  landing 
forces  as  may  be  comprised  within  the  fleet 
organization. 

(e)  Naval  reconnaissance,  antisubmarine 
warfare,  and  protection  of  shipping.  The  air 
aspects  of  those  functions  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  Air  Force,  including  the  de- 
velopment and  procurement  of  aircraft,  and 
air  Installations  located  on  shore,  and  use 
shall  be  made  of  Air  Force  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  In  all  cases  where  econo- 
my and  effectiveness  will  thereby  be  in- 
creased. Subject  to  the  above  provision, 
the  Navy  will  not  be  restricted  as  to  types  of 
aircraft  maintained  and  operated  for  these 
purposes. 

(f)  The  air  transport  necessary  for  essen- 
tial internal  administration  and  for  air 
transport  over  routes  of  sole  Interest  to  naval 
forces  where  the  requirements  cannot  be  met 
by  normal  air  transport  facilities. 

a.  To  develop  weapons,  tactics,  technique, 
organization  and  equipment  of  naval  combat 
and  service  elements,  coordinating  with  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  In  all  aspects  of  joint 
concern,  including  those  which  pertain  to 
amphibious  operations. 

3.  To  provide,  as  directed  by  proper  author- 
ity, such  missions  and  detachments  for  serv- 
ice In  foreign  countries  as  may  be  required 
to  aupport  the  national  policies  and  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

4.  To  maintain  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  whose  specific  functions  are: 

(a)  To  provide  Marine  Forces  together  with 
supporting  air  components,  for  service  with 
the  Fleet  In  the  seliure  or  defense  of  ad- 
vanced naval  bases  and  for  ths  conduct  of 
limited  land  operations  In  connection  there- 
with. 

(b)  To  develop,  in  coordination  with  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  those  phases  of  am- 
phibious operations  which  pertain  to  the  tac- 
tlca,  technique,  and  equipment  employed  by 
landing  forces, 

(c)  to  provids  detachments  and  organisa- 
tions for  service  on  srmed  vsasels  of  the  Navy. 

(d)  To  provide  security  detachments  for 
protection  of  naval  property  at  naval  sta- 
tions and  baaes. 

(e)  To  provide,  m  directed  by  proper  au- 
thority, such  missions  and  detachments  for 
service  in  foreign  countries  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  support  tbe  nstlonal  poUoles  and 
Interesu  of  tbe  United  Itfttee. 
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5.  To  assist  the  Army  and  tbe  Air  Force 
tn  the  accomplishment  of  their  mteslona,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  conunon  aerviees  and 
supplies  as  determined  by  proper  authority. 

Section  IV  Functions  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force: 

General : 

The  United  States  Air  Force  liMludee  all 
military  aviation  forces,  both  combat  and 
service,  not  otherwise  epeclfleally  assigned. 
It  is  organised,  trained,  and  equipped  pri- 
marily 'or  prompt  and  sustained  alr-offenslve 
and  defensive  operations  The  Air  Farce  la 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  air 
forces  neceesary  for  the  effective  prosecution 
of  war,  except  as  otherw<ae  assigned  and  In 
accordance  with  Integrated  Joint  mobilisa- 
tion plans,  for  the  expansion  of  the  peace- 
time components  of  the  Air  Force  to  meet 
the  needs  of  war. 

The  specific  functions  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  are : 

1.  To  organise  train,  and  equin  air  foroee 
for: 

(a)  Air  operations.  Including  Joint  opera- 
tions. 

(b)  Gaining  and  maintaining  general  ah- 
supremacy. 

(c)  Bstabllshing  local  air  superiority,  where 
and  as  required. 

(d)  The  strategic  air  force  of  tbe  United 
States  and  strategic  air  reconnaissance. 

(e)  Air  lift  and  support  for  air -home  op- 
erations 

(f)  Air  support  to  land  forces  and  naval 
forces.  Including  support  of  occupation 
forces. 

(g)  Air  transport  for  the  armed  foroea.  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  the  Navy  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  If,  of  section  in. 

2.  To  develop  weapons,  tactics,  technique, 
organization  and  equipment  of  Air  Force 
combat  and  service  elements,  coordinating 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  on  all  aspects  of 
Joint  concern,  including  those  which  per- 
tain to  amphibious  and  airborne  operations 

3.  To  provide,  as  directed  by  proper  au- 
thority, such  missions  and  detachments  for 
service  in  foreign  countries  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  support  the  national  policies  and 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

4.  To  provide  the  means  for  coordination 
of  air  defense  among  all  services. 

5.  To  assist  the  Army  and  Navy  in  accom- 
plishment of  their  missions,  Including  the 
provision  of  common  services  and  supplies 
as  determined  by  proper  authority. 


The  Pipe  Liaes— What  Shall  We  Do  With 
Then? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIOAN 
IN  THS  ROUSB  OF  RSPRBSBIfrATIVIS 

Monday.  January  20,  1947 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a 
mpmbcr  of  tbe  Select  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate DUpocltlon  of  Surplua  Prop- 
erty well  qualified  to  speak,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  IMr.  RizliyJ,  came 
the  statement  in  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
pendlturM  In  the  Executive  Departmentii 
this  momlnt  that  the  Big  Inch  and  Little 
Big  Inch  Pipe  Lines  -vere  one  Item  of  lur- 
plus  property  which  the  Government  at 
thli  time  might  sell  and  realUe  at  least 
more  than  the  original  cost. 

As  bearing  upon  the  present  sltuAtlon, 
the  attacbad  letttr  and  ttat^mtat  r«- 


ceived  this  morning  are  given  to  the  com- 
mittee: 

WasHiMQTOM,  D.  C^  January  17.  2947. 

Mt  DBAS  Ms.  CHAnu(AN:  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  McK.  ^unt.  and  I.  who  called 
on  you  last  Thursday  afternoon  on  behalf  of 
Bl«  Inch  Gas  &  Oil  Ck^rp.,  are  very  apprecia- 
tive of  the  time  and  attention  which  you 
gave  tie. 

As  you  suggested,  we  have  prepared,  and 
now  encloae,  'memoranda  setting  forth  the 
considerations  which  In  our  view  bear  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  of  extending  tbe 
period  for  consideration  of  the  supplementary 
report  establishing  a  new  policy  for  disposal 
of  Government-owned  pipe  lines. 

As  we  said,  it  is  our  view  that  on  balance 
the  interests  of  tbe  country  would  be  best 
served  by  permitting  disposal  of  the  Big  Inch 
and  Little  Big  Inch  Pipe  Lines  pursuant  to 
the  supplementary  report  without  furtbo- 
dela)-  If  you  should  desire,  we  stand  ready 
to  confer  with  you  again  or  to  appear  before 
your  committee  at  any  time  to  furnish  any 
additional  information  at  our  disposal. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

MAioai.M  8.  Laiteroas. 


HISTOST 

September  and  October  1046:  Government 
operaUon  of  the  Big  Inch  and  Little  Big  Inch 
Pipe  Lines  in  petroleum  service  was  termi- 
nated. 

November  1945;  Hearings  before  the  Sur- 
plus  Property  Subcommittee,  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  United  States  Senate  (Sen- 
ator O'Mauomet,  chairman) 

January  4.  1946:  I>ate  of  report  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Surplus  Property  Administra- 
tor on  disposal  of  Government-owned  pipe- 
lines (sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Syming- 
ton Report  or  the  Blue  Book)  A  copy  cf 
such  report  Is  attached  hereto.  This  report 
favored  disposition  of  the  pipe  lines  in  petro- 
leum service. 

June  1946:  War  Assets  Administration 
advertised  for  bids  on  the  pipe  lines  under 
the  policy  established  in  the  S]rmington 
Report. 

July  30.  1946:  Closing  date  for  bids  on 
lines. 

July  31.  1946:  Sixteen  bids  publicly  opened 
and  read. 

September  16,  1946:  Last  date  for  submis- 
sion of  more  detailed  information  by  the  bid- 
ders pursuant  to  Invitation  by  War  Assets 
Administration 

November  19.  1946:  War  Assets  Administra- 
tor Uttlejohn  announced  rejection  of  all 
bids. 

November  18.  1946-December  0.  1946: 
Hearings  before  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Surplus  Property  Disposal  (Represent- 
ative SLATTcaTSB,  chairman) . 

December  30. 1946:  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion advertiaed  for  new  blda  to  be  submitted 
before  noon  on  February  8.  1087.  and  to  be 
opened  and  read  on  February  10,  1947. 

January  8.  1M7:  Eightieth  Congress  con- 
vened, having  before  It  supplemental  report 
of  Robert  M  Llttlejohn.  War  Asseu  Admlnis* 
trator,  on  Government-owned  pipe  linee 
dated  Decemtier  18.  1946  (sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  Uttlejohn  Report  or  the  Yellow 
Book),  A  copy  of  such  report  Is  attached 
hereto.  Its  principal  recommendation  is  that 
the  lines  be  eold  "to  the  purchaser  offering 
the  greatest  net  return  In  dollars  to  the 
United  Ststes  Government  " 

January  1.  1947:  Oongreeaman  Waltmm,  of 
Penttsylvsnia.  Introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 3  proposing  that  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministrator be  prohibited  from  disposing  of 
the  lines  until  0  months  after  stibmlastoo  to 
tbe  Congress  of  tbe  ^idtral  Foww  Commis- 
sion's report  on  its  tnvestlgatlOD  of  tbe 
natural^ss  industry,  Docket  Ko.  O-MO. 

January  10,  1947:  Senator  OIIsmmst  and 
iDtroduesd  Asoais  Joint 


Beeolutlon  SO,  propoetng  tbat  section  19  of 
tbe  Surplus  Property  Act  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide tbat  in  tbe  eaae  of  the  Big  Inch  and 
Ltttle  Big  Inch  Pipe  Llnea  00  days  shall  elapee 
foUowlnc  tbe  submission  of  the  supple- 
mentary report  before  tbe  War  Aaaeta  Ad- 
ministrator may  aeU  tbe  lines,  instead  of  tbe 
30-day  period  now  provided. 

January  16.  1047:  Senator  Mros,  of  enn- 
sylvanla,  introduced  Senate  Joint  Beeoluuon 
84  proposing  tbe  same  poetponement  as  Con- 
gressman WsLTnli  House  J<tfnt  Resolution  a. 

ooNsnacBATiOKs  IN  ravos  or  mswsiow  or  tbb 
pcBioD  roa  oowuaaasiowAL  coNsmnunoM  or 

TH>  SUmtSKSMTftST  SCPOST  ON  GOfSSMMSNT- 

owNxs  pipx  Lnns 

1.  Memt>ers  of  the  Congress  not  already 
familiar  with  the  problems  incident  to  dis- 
posal of  the  lines  would  have  a  longer  period 
within  which  to  consider  whether  or  not  they 
are  in  favor  of  tbe  disposal  policy  set  forth  in 
tbe  supplementary  report  of  General  Uttle- 
john. dated  December  18,  1946 

2.  The  Congress  after  further  study  might 
establish  a  policy  which  would  avoid  certain 
inequities  which  are  posaible  results  of  tbe 
jsoUcy  set  forth  in  tbe  supplementary  report. 
Tlie  policy  of  disposing  of  the  lines  to  the 
highest  cash  bidder  is  likely  to  result  in 
higher  prices  to  the  consumers  of  gas  (If  the 
lines  are  to  be  used  for  gas)  For  each  cent 
per  thouaand  cubic  feet  increase  in  tbe  price 
at  which  tbe  owner  of  the  lines  sells  gas,  be 
can  afford  to  pay  roughly  $30,000,000  more 
for  tbe  lines.  This,  of  cotirse,  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  consuming  public  in  the  long  r\in. 
Any  difference  between  the  price  paid  for  the 
lines  and  the  cost  of  constructing  new  equiv- 
alent facilities  Is  an  unreasonable  burden  on 
the  consuming  public 

3.  The  Congress  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  deciding  once  and  for  all  whether  it 
regards  the  creation  of  a  common  carrier  sya- 
tem  for  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
as  necessary  and  desirable  as  a  part  of  the 
regulation  of  the  oil  indtistry 

4.  It  would  give  the  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reiterate  specifically  with  respect  to 
the  pipe  lines  that,  as  stated  in  section  a  of 
the  Stnpl^M  Property  Act.  the  doUar  return 
to  the  Government  Is  deemed  to  be  of  lesser 
tmpor-ance  than  the  other  objectives  there 
stated 

5.  It  has  never  been  fully  developed  what 
the  ctmsequences  would  be  to  industry  and 
the  public  if,  after  conversion  of  the  lines 
to  gas,  the  armed  servlcee  should  require 
their  use  for  oil  in  en  emergency  Testify- 
ing before  the  House  Surpltis  Property  C^sm- 
mittee.  Bdwln  Hill,  vice  president  of  Ford- 
Baoon-Davis.  stated  that  In  his  opinion  the 
Lines.  If  once  converted  to  gas.  would  never 
be  reconverted  to  oU,  even  in  an  emergency 
Tbe  mason,  briefly.  Is  tbst  purchasers  of  the 
gas.  whether  for  industrial  use  or  home  use. 
would  become  dependent  upon  a  continued 
supply  of  natural  gas  through  the  lines  A 
cutting  off  of  tbeir  supply  would  cause  gteat 
hardship  and  economic  cbaoa.  Some  per- 
sons believe  this  factor  would  outweigh  mili- 
tary requirements  tor  oil  uss 

COMSmiaATIONS  AOAINST  CXTKNSION  Ot  T»K 
nSlOD  rOB  CONORSasiOMAL  COMStOtnATlOW 
or  THE  STTVPUESISMTASY  SCPOST  ON  OOVXaM- 
MXNT-OWlfSD   nn    UNIS 

1.  Changing  of  tbs  period  specified  in  eee- 
lion  16  Of  tbe  Surplus  Property  Act  from  SO 
days  lA)  60  days  would  of  Itoelf  probably  not 
be  partloulmrly  bsrmful  However,  tbe  delay 
would  almost  inevitably  be  very  much  longer 
and  under  f>ingressmsn  Waltbss  resolution, 
disposal  of  the  pipe  linee  would  be  indefi- 
nitely poetponed,  sinoe  it  is  nut  known  whsn 
the  Federal  Power  Oommisslon  will  submit 
its  rsport  on  lU  investigation  ot  tbe  naturst- 
gas  Industry.  Docket  No.  O  AW 

2.  Delsy  alone  would  serve  no  purposs. 
Delay  msisly  glvss  tbe  opportunity  for  such 
seUon  ss  tbs  Oongrsss  might  wlsb  to  tske 
during  the  longer  period. 


A  om?^ 


»unc  undtr  •  (Urtotor  tn«rto(,  i  hall  carry      to  *inpniDiou«  ana  fttrDorn*  op«r«tiona, 


lUMrMit  or  in«  uniMO  buin. 
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I  If  tht  ConvrMt  iMlrM  t«  ant  n  upon  a 
thoroufh  axpioratlM  tf  tba  dupo  >»!  of  tha 
pipa  llnaa,  tvto  afiar  tha  alrtMj  uvar<long 
dalay  tn  thair  dUpoaal,  thta  eoul  b«  dono 
only  by  futWdraat  haarlnra  and  •  oompltu 
InvMtlfMloA  If  auch  haarlnga  wa  •  to  aarva 
thair  pvrpOM,  It  would  ba  nacaaait  y  to  bava 
thPtn  oniidui^tad  by  a  oompaiant  %n6  un> 
btaard  itnff  wuh  abia  oouna«|  of  <  ha  oallbor 
Which  aarvad  tha  Manata  Subeom  inltta«  on 
■urplua  Pruparty  Diapoaal,  Oth(  rwiaa  tha 
•OMmtttaa  would  hanr  only  witna  aaa  rapra* 
■antthg  vaatad  Intaraata  oppoaa  1  to  tha 
utiliaatton  of  tha  llnaa  fur  oua  urpoaa  or 
%nutltar.  or  opp<iaad  tn  thair  uaa  at  all,  whn«a 
viawa  ara  alrandy  wall  known.  O  tly  with  a 
akilltui  aialT  to  conduct  tha  In  aatiKatton 
would  all  of  tha  proa  und  oona  I  a  brought 
forward  fully  and  indapandantl  f  for  tha 
banaflt  of  tha  oomntittta 

4.  Aftar  tha  haarlnga,  which  rould  un> 
doubtffdiy  conauma  waaka  of  timi ,  tha  com* 
mittaa  would  hav*  to  dlgaat  a  lolumlnoua 
raeord  and  formulata  tt«  concluilont  aa  to 
tha  policy  for  dtapotal  of  tha  lln(  a  wblcb  It 
would  racommand  Tha  commit  aali  rtport 
•nd  any  laglaUtton  which  It  daalra  I  to  raeom- 
mattd  would  than  go  to  tha  floor  o  tha  Mouaa 
of  Rapraaantatlvaa  whara  tt  wou  d  unquaa* 
ttonably  ba  dabatad  at  grMt  lani  Ui,  oonald> 
•ring  tha  varloua  oonflietinf  Inta  aaia  vhleb 
%f  involvad 

I.  Aftar  adoption  of  »  polley  b)  tha  Notiat 
of  RapraavntattVN,  tha  propuaad  p  >lloy  would 

f:o  to  tha  lanata  whara  It  would  i  a  rtfttwad 
n  pommlttaa  Tha  Manata  «omm  ttaa  might 
or  might  not  chi>oaa  tn  hold  haai  inga  of  ita 
own  Tha  raaommandailona  of  ha  fanata 
•ommtttaa  would  than  go  to  tha  loor  of  tha 
■anata  wh^ra  aktanalva  dabata  w^tild  again 
ba  iiipviiRbIa 

t  Ttia  poMtbla  furthar  dalnya  ncldant  to 
eonfarancff  batWMn  tha  two  Ho\ii»a  and  tha 
aubaaquant  procaduraa  bafora  Ani  I  adoption 
of  tha  policy  ara  obvtoua. 

7.  If  that  astanalva  procadura  ahould  ra* 
ault  In  a  policy  ditlarinK  (rom  thi  t  aat  forth 
In  tha  aupplamantary  report  of  t  ta  War  Aa* 
aaui  Adminlatrator.  It  would  ba  m  caatary  for 
atlll  anothar  aat  of  blda  to  ba  Invi  tad. 

8.  If  Cnngrtaamftn  WAi.Ttat  raaolutlon 
ahould  ba  adoptad.  tha  delay  woul  1  ba  an  ab* 
aolu'e  minimum  of  0  months  foil  swing  sub* 
miaaion  of  the  Federal  Power  Ccmmtaalon'a 
report,  which  has  not  yet  been  Qlad.  No 
matter  what  tba  causa  of  tha  deli  y.  tt  la  an« 
tlraly  posaibla  that  tha  raault  of  furthar 
aubstantlal  poatponement  of  dls|;  uaal  of  tha 
llnaa  would  b«  that  thay  wUI  oarar  ba  aold 
•t  all  Thla  la  •  raault  which  ap  Mara  to  ba 
daairad  by  certain  elrments  In  tl  e  oil.  coal, 
and  rallrottd  tndustrlea, 

9.  It  u  Already  aatnblUhad  th  it  thara  la 
a  naad  for  theaa  facUltlea  for  the  ransporta* 
tlon  of  both  oil  and  gas.  Both  Induatrtea 
havr-projected  fncllltlea  to  acrvi  the  aama 
naad  that  tha  Big  Inch  llnea  w^uld  meet. 
Thay  cannot  ba  expactad  further  i  o  delay  in- 
definitely tha  execution  of  their  tlaiu.  Tha 
raault  of  furthar  delay  In  diapoa  A  of  these 
Itn.a  will  ba  tba  conatructlon  cf  factlltlea 
by  both  tha  oil  and  the  gas  In  lustrlea  to 
aerve  prectaely  the  aame  purpoaea  ^  rhich  theae 
llnea  could  lenre.  The  demand  or  the  uae 
of  these  facllttlaa  would  ba  draitlcally  re* 
ducpd  by  tha  conatructlon  of  auch  competing 
facllttlaa. 

10.  All  of  tha  blddara  have  baan  faced  with 
the  neceaalty  of  keeping  flnanc  lal  uiuler* 
writing  and  backing  intact  for  ar  unusually 
lonK  period  of  time.  It  la  wall  1  nown  that 
the  financial  commltmanta  bahlni  certain  of 
the  b|da  wblcb  ware  opened  Ju  y  81,  1948, 
axpired  upon  tha  rejection  of  a  1  of  thoaa 
-blda.    Bidders  cannot  reasonably  >a  expected 

to  maintain  their  own  lnterr«<t  ind  that  of 
their  financial  backers  for  furtbe  indaflnlta 
perloda  of  time. 

II.  Bvery  time  the  diapoaal  of  ha  llnaa  la 
•cam  oonsldarad  publicly,  thoaa  who  daalra 
to  uaa  them  for  gas  disparage  tl  «lr  uaafxU* 
Maa  for  oU;  thoaa  who  desire  t3  purchaaa 


tha  llnea  for  oil  ara  Inaltnad  to  dlsparaga 
their  uaefulneaa  for  gas;  and  t.hose  who  do 
tot  wntit  to  use  tha  llnaa  at  all  diaparaga 
their  usafulneaa  ganaratly.  Tha  Inavltabla 
rMult  of  this  rrpaated  casting  of  doubt  on 
the  practicability  of  operating  tha  Unas  for 
either  gaa  or  oil  would  ba,  oumulntlvaly.  to 
deatrov  tha  eonfldanoa  of  banka,  undarwrltara, 
ni\d  the  Invaatlng  public  lan^rally  In  tha 
■ciundnrss  of  Be<<urities  laauad  to  flnanoa  tha 
purchnne  of  the  llnea, 

12,  During  the  period  of  dality  tha  Oovarn- 
ment  will  continue  to  bear  deprerlatlnn  on 
the  llnaa  at  tha  rata  of  over  IIO.OOO  per  day. 

18.  War  Aaaata  Adminlatratlon  states  that 
It  propoaaa  to  go  ahead  with  the  praaant 
schedule  of  raceivtnti  bids  on  or  before  Febru* 
ary  8  and  opening  and  reading  tham  publicly 
on  February  10,  1947,  wen  If  tba  Oongraaa 
ahould  adopt  a  resolution  poitpontni  tha 
Administrator*!  power  to  dlapoae  of  the  llnN. 
U|vin  the  reading  of  the  bids  It  will  be  plain 
who  are  tha  leading  biddera  for  the  llnea. 
It  would  ba  very  unfair  to  them  to  have  them 
aat  up  aa  targata  for  all  unsuooaaaful  or  dla* 
gruntled  blddara  at  haarlnga  eonductad 
thereafter  Hhould  tt  ba  daeldPd  in  aptta  of 
the  Inherent  dangers  further  to  delay  dls* 
poaal  of  the  lluoa,  It  would  ba  flor  tha  benefit 
of  all  blddara  to  require  poatpoftamant  of  tha 
submtsaton  and  reading  of  tba  bida  until 
haarlnga  hava  baan  concluded 

14  Oaapita  tha  wording  of  tba  eenoiualona 
and  reoommandaiions  of  the  aupplamantary 
refiort  of  AilinitiUiiAior  I.|iiiejiilin  hla  dla« 
noaat  of  the  Htg  Inch  and  Ml  lie  iig  Inch 
h\w  Llnaa  Is  still  controllad  by  the  iurplua 
Property  Act  of  1844  Thf  Administrator 
mtiat  diniMMe  of  tha  llnN  In  actnrdahce  with 
the  objectives  of  that  act.  The  purposes 
which  miKht  be  aerved  by  furth«>r  coniirea- 
atonal  action  with  nil  the  poMiblr  (Iclnya  inci- 
dent to  henrlngn  would  be  equally  well  arrved 
by  making  it  clear  to  the  War  Aasets  Adniln* 
latrator  that  failure  of  tha  Congress  to  reject 
his  supplementary  report  does  not  authoriaa 
him  to  Ignore  the  objectlvee  of  that  act.  Hla 
disposal  of  tha  lines  under  tha  act  must  alao 
ba  ravlawad  by  the  Attorney  Oanaral.  Un* 
conactonable  returnn  will  not  ba  allowed  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commlaslon  or  tha  State 
public  utllltlea  bodlea,  In  tha  case  of  gas.  nor 
by  tha  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In 
tha  case  of  oil 


Testing  American  Citiicniliip 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wtscoNaiN 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondav,  January  20  Uegiakitive  day  of 
Wednetday,  January  1$).  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  re- 
printed In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  text  of  an  article  which  I  wrote  for 
the  October  1946  issue  of  the  magazine 
Public  Service.  The  article  Is  entitled 
"Testing  Out  American  Citizenship." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
tras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

Tnnifo  Ovt  AMniCAN  cmztNamv 

(By  Hon.  Auocamdbi  Wiut,  United  Stataa 
Sanator  from  Wlaconaln) 

"Ood,  give  ua  man  I 

'"na  tlma  damanda  atrong  mlnda,  great 
baaru.  true  faith,  and  willing  handa." 
Never  waa  thla  cry  of  Joalah  ailt>art  Holland 
for  inaplrad  laadarahlp  and  foUowershlp  mora 
urgent  than  today  In  America  In  tha  atomto 
age.    With  crlals  both  at  born*  and  abroad. 


American -thinking  Amarieans  ara  oallad 
upon  to  preserve  our  way  of  Ufa  from  tba 
Inaldloua  wllee  of  alien  Influence. 

Wa  ara  called  upon  to  preserve  our  oonatU 
tutional  Republic  of  obaoks  and  balancaa— 
the  way  of  individualism  against  tha  way  of 
collectivism— of   prlvata  ownarahlp  agalnat 

CMto  ewnerahip-cf  spiritual  truth  agalnat 
M  nMtaruliBin, 

How  can  wa  sucoaad  in  maintaining  Co- 
lumbia aa  tba  trua  gam  of  tha  ooaan,  tha 
bom*  of  tba  brara  and  tba  frn?  Tha  answer 
Is!  By  batter  citlaenship  In  every  American 
home,  in  every  American  office.  In  avary 
American  achool,  Wa  naad,  Indaad,  mora 
little  red  achool  houses  and  fawar  llttla  Red 
achool  teachers  We  naad  to  combat  tha 
propaganda  from  poison  faotorlaa  In  govern* 
ment  and  outside  government  that  would 
aat  olaaa  against  olaaa,  race  agalnat  race, 
oraad  against  craad,  that  would  ruin  our 
aystam  of  fraa.  oompatltlva,  private  antar* 
prlaa. 

To  ba  adequate  to  our  rMponslblllty,  each 
of  us  ought  to  be  able  to  taat  our  citlaenship, 
Juat  aa  an  immigrant  la  taatad  In  order  to  ba 
na>  ttrallaad  aa  an  Amarloan  oltlaan. 

Here,  then,  are  a  few  standards  which  I 
baliava  may  ba  appropriate.  Thay  rapraaent 
what  I  humbly  baiiave  to  ba  Ideal  atandardi 
of  oltiaanablp.  Probably  no  single  ona  of  ua 
will  fulfllt  all  of  these  Ideals,  but  It  Is  up  to 
aaah  of  ui  to  approNimata  them  mora  and 
mora, 

"aTANOARafl  or  oiTiaawaNiy 

"1.  Wa  should  know  and  lova  tha  Amarloan 
Charter, 

"What  IB  tba  Amarloan  Chartarf  It  oon- 
slsu  in  part  of  tha  United  Statas  Oonstitu* 
lloM,  including,  of  course,  the  graat  Bill  of 
RIghta,  the  first  10  amendments  to  tha  Con* 
stiiutlon. 

"Tile  American  Charter  consists  In  part  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  sealed  by 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  the  American 
Revolution.  It  conxlsts  In  part  of  the  Fare- 
well Address  of  the  Father  of  Our  Country, 
Oeortce  Washington,  and  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  delivered  by  that  epic  figure,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,     . 

"It  consists  of  American  history,  tha  graat 
deeds  and  words  and  thoughts  of  every  gen- 
eration of  America  alnca  1776,  in  tlma  of  war 
and  peace.  All  these  wa  should  read  and 
reread,  learn  and  relearn,  and  love  sincerely 
from  the  very  depth  of  our  being. 

"a.  Wa  ahould  know  and  lova  tha  American 
cultural  heritage. 

"America,  tha  Beautiful  is  mora  than  a 
aong.  Ours  is  more  than  a  great  and  baautl* 
ful  geographic  expanae,  We  have  American 
poetry,  llteruture,  music,  art,  which  can  hold 
their  heads  high  amidst  the  other  towering 
cultures  of  the  world.  We  have  thrilling 
customs,  traditions,  flowering  in  every  one  of 
our  regions,  in  every  one  of  our  local  commu* 
nltles,  all  constituting  a  part  of  our  cultural 
herltaga—yours  and  mine  and  the  posses* 
slon  of  tboaa  who  are  yet  to  come. 

"3.  We  should  know  and  respect  the  sym- 
bols of  America. 

"Every  good  citizen  knows  and  respects  tha 
great  symbols  of  our  land.  He  has  a  deep 
and  abiding  raapact  for  tba  Stars  and  Stripea. 
Ha  knows  our  great  songs— The  Star* 
Spangled  Banner.  Columbia,  tba  Gam  of  tba 
Ocean,  and  many  otbara.  Ha  obaarvea  our 
national  holldaya— Lincoln's  Birthday.  Wash* 
Ington'a  Birthday.  Independence  Day,  Me- 
morial Day.  Tbankaglving,  Christmas. 

"He  lovea  theaa  symbols  of  our  country, 
not  blindly,  but  with  hla  ayaa  clear  and  filled 
wltb  the  beauty  of  them.  He  respecu  all 
tbeaa  symbols  in  tba  vary  depths  of  his  heart 
and  soul  and  rellvaa  each  holiday  In  the  very 
fiber  of  his  being. 

"4.  We  should  know  and  lova  and  sea  tba 
abrlnaa  of  America. 

"In  order  to  become  fully  Infuaad  wltb  tba 
aplrit  of  America,  we  ahould  ba  acquainted 
wltb  'the  abrlnes  of  each  patriot's  devotion'— 
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with  Indapandanca  Rail,  Concord,  Leaington. 
Mount  Vernon,  tprtngfleld,  and.  tn  our  Na- 
tion's Capitnl,  the  United  Btataa  Capltm,  the 
United  Stales  Supreme  Court,  the  White 
Rmiae,  the  Waabington,  Jeffaraon.  and  Lin- 
coln  Memorials 

"If  tt  !■  at  all  poaetble,  we  shoijld  try  to  att 
thaae  unforgettable  landmarks  in  peraen, 
but  at  any  rate  whether  we  see  them  In  trte* 
tttra,  in  drawing  or  in  real  life,  we  should  aae 
them  In  our  mind'a  aye  arlth  lova  and  da* 
votlon, 

"0.  Wa  ahould  daratop  tha  paraonal  qual* 
itlae  of  an  Amarlean 

"We  have  great  traditions  for  tha  ideal  in- 
dividual American  Ha  la  a  man  of  health 
and  vitality,  of  thrift  and  dtMgvnea,  Indtmtry 
and  hmnor,  and  love  Hie  isind  la  unclouded 
bT  dlatmei  or  fear  Re  hae  parapeetiva,  tt* 
haa  faith  in  btmaaW,  in  hla  lovad  onaa,  in  hta 
eonatltnttoiMl  guvammant,  in  his  fellow  aaan, 

"Me  baa  no  tiaae  for  the  paaatmlat,  Iba  d#- 
raattat,  %tt*  dmaloRlel.  He  ew«a  allagianaa 
to  hie  Oo4l,  le  hla  aowatry,  and  to  Ms  fallew 
man.  ■•  BeMa  hla  hawd  high  NK«uaa  hta 
eoMeleMe  la  elear.  Ma  M  a  gavwtng  aaan, 
■e  la  net  gt>lltf  e>  airaatei  iavalopwsnt.  Ma 
lOMara  IBat  Bit  la  an  imfoltlng  proaaaa  in 
nlDgB  gMn  aMI  gMte  ol  bla  peiMtlaltllM 
oiA  Be  iifHupH  «HB  eaato  niaiBi  iaf , 

"■•  billavaa  IB  aa*  praetleee  ab«ve  alt  the 
Ooldan  Rule, 

"  "Ttarefove  all  iBBui  wBaiewaor  ye  woaid 

■«  BBMii  id  WHO  y«u,  do  )w  mttsote 

at  ttm  MM  IS  •Be  WW  aMI  iBe  peopneve, 

'I.  We  should  know  aiMl  ecmlvlbiite  i« 


aetuaiBtei 


**ttiattpi9eaeBe#«alBi 
wttB  the  wnritBp  at  our 
BeatA iMi naMHMl.  Wei 
that  the  men  whom  wa  eteci  and  evppert  In 
pvhllt  oAse  iiipael  pvMto  aMe  aa  a  public 
tffvat.  They  Buaa  be  men  devoted  to  the 
4aMMaaB  way  ol  tHe 

"Thua,  wa  muet  eaartlae  our  banot  choice 
wisely  and  carefully.  We  must  no*  aUow 
owaakvaa  to  be  —tally  aiamfanad  ey  talae 
alofaaa  Bn4  aynthetla  thlnfcmg— by  gmtartnn 
generalltlee  and  promleaa  vt  H«aumy  tn  re. 
turn  loe  Ubarty.  We  moat  ramaanbtr  thp 
words  of  BanjamlB  FraaUlB.  Ua  wtw  wooM 
gtva  up  Ubarty  for  aaeurlty  daaarraa  natthar. 
(And  ba  uaually  fau  naltber.) 

"7.  Wa  ahould  know  and  contribute  to 
our  eomoaunlty 

"Wa  have  obilgationa  not  only  to  the  land 
In  which  we  llae,  bm  to  tha  local  community 
la  whleh  wo  raaMa  and  work.  We  muat  do 
oux  port  IB  halpiBf  to  aaoka  ti  a  eftaan,  nappy, 
tbrlvloff  cosoasunlty  We  mttst  fuittll  our 
nelghboriy  obllg»ttoiia  lo  tboar  who  dwell  Ua 
our  nelnlty.  Tba  strasitth  ol  the  Nation  Is 
fottMlad  on  the  atratigth  ol  Ita  ssnallaat  unit— 
In  tba  family  and  In  tboae  who  are  eloaa  to 
tba  (amUy. 

"i.  Wa  ahould  eontrthuta  to  tha  acoeonlc 
waU-bakBf  ot  our  country. 

"If  we  •!«  good  cMaana.  we  muat  oaooma 
an  ever  mora  Impcrtsnt  snatainar  to  tha  oco* 
Bonala  Ufa  of  our  country.  Wa  muat  ttm- 
trltouta  to  tba  aaunosntc  blood  etreaan  ot  our 
land.  Wa  must  do  our  port,  bowvvar  humMa, 
m  baipanf  to  nuJw  new  )oba,  higher  wagaa, 
and  aaora  qoaitty  gooda  Aaaar^ca  naada  job 
aaakars  and  )ob  builders." 

It  neaia  men  of  vlaton  and  entarpriae,  will* 
tng  to  iBvaat  their  time  and  money  and 
anafgy  into  opanlBg  op  naw  indnstrtas,  ttaw 
Tlataa  ol  opportuklty  for  all  It  naada  man 
who  wUl  tap  our  gentua  of  masa-ptodwctkm 
aeoaooay  to  produce  gooda  that  wlU  gtra  oa 
a  atlll  bighar  ataadard  of  Uvtag. 

tt  naada  man  who  wUl  wovfe  tor 
and  eooperotlon  hatwean  labor  and  aaani 
aaant  In  order  to  ba  of  giaatar  pobbe 
to  aU  o<  na— tha  farnMr.  tho  houaawtfa.  tha 
nsarabant.  and  othars. 


being  done,  tt  will  be  done.    There  are  more 
and  mora  Ammcans,  m  Holland's  words,  who 

ara; 

'Tall  man,  sun-crownad,  who  Uva  above  tha 

fog 
In  public  duty  and  In  private  tbiaklug." 

Tbejr  will  enable  our  ahip  ot  atoie  to  pro- 
aeed  In  epiu  el  all  periki  tu  the  ealai  aaaa  el 
proeperity.  frudpw.  and  peoee.  It  le  Uf  to 
you  and  to  ise  to  be  amooM  those  raltaBt 


TW  fitint  f^iwarHtB 
EXTENSION  OP  RffMAHKB 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  laaeaAcMuaaTia 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF 


Mondau.  Ju»hary  20,  t9V 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Spohlitr,  on- 
der  ptrmtaaton  to  extend  my  retiwrlia,  I 
include  wtUi  plttiure  a  iplendtd  snd 
powtrful  luaaMt  ol  toiertnod  snd  dt- 
MMy  gBpninfl  in  Um  wordi  of  Um  dosm 
by  Jbms  FbItMi  McOovwtt.  Bl  Wiih- 


BittM.D.C.,nMitlMl  "Tilt  OBod  ttaBrt- 
Itn," 

Ohriflt  wai  bOTR  i  9tm,  fit  flUMy  gentiiee 


The  raee  from  which  their  own  rahftonl 

born: 
Charity  la  thotaght  alira  with  deed. 
Their  Saviour  fnught  to  be  tha  aottt'i  prtma 

aaad; 
•till  charity  aeams  mure  of  band  than  heart; 
A  gaature  rather  than  of  tham  a  part. 
WhUa  Jaws  once  mora  are  homalaaa  on  tba 

aartb— 
Bo  Palaatina.  no  Promtaad  Land,  no  hearth. 

Tha  Bebrewa  bravely  fought  for  every  laad 
Where  fraodon  marched  for  toothoMa  hi  the 

atrwad; 
Bow  fraettosn  won.  whara  la  tteatr  aaerad  aed 
On  which  they  may  Ilka  otbera  wotahip  God? 
Once  more  they  wander,  flying  refugees. 
Persecuted,  acroaa  the  seven  saas; 
And  sometimes  hearts  turned  bitter  in  dire 


Theaa  ara  our  Idrals     Applying  tham  pre- 
aanta  tba  real  rub.    But  it  can  be  done,  it  ta 


Rise  to  violent  passions  of  lawlaaaneaa 

What  tragedy  of  lufTerlng  compares 

In  yearn  and  polffnaney  to  turn  gray  hairs. 

With  that  which  trtal  hss  graven  on  this 

race? 
The  gentUa'fe  acorn  haa  marked  tba  Jawish 

face 
With    thought-worn   brow,  grave  eye,   and 

ayalte  ftra. 
Brands  ot  survival  and  the  heart's  deslra. 
And  so  the  Jaw  by  losm  tradttlon  tried 
By  grace  as  well  aa  streniith  la  fortified. 

Do  gantUaa  U)  tbair  proud  maturity 
rear  to  sat  thla  dwindled  people  fraa 
Thot  they  may  grow  in  all  theUr  scope  and 

power? 
Waa  not  an  Elnstetn  bom  in  happy  hour? 
Did  not  a  Heina  In  hla  su (Taring 
Voice   lyrtca   whli^   with   daathlaaa  beauty 

aknc? 
Maa  a  Baruch  aecumulatad  gold 
^'9%  that  ha  might  aarva  mankind  growing 

oMf 

The  Jaw  Is  man.  no  lam  mars  bis  name: 
Juat  human  nature,  as  you  and  me  the  same; 
Bdon  of  Moacs  and  of  Solomon, 
With  ^>od  and  tyU  of  the  father^  aon; 
k  small  minority,  which  aeared  by  tlma. 
Bcalea  tba  rtdletUoua  to  tha  subltane. 
Should  gentllaa,  then  Ignore  their  fallow  man. 
Ptorget  Christ  and  the  Good  Semarltanr 
—Earner  Patrick  MoOovtm. 


IM  TUrt  B«  Ufk^-ll  It  GradMdlf 
OitTBiaff  SB  Mkd  Cmb^  Tkal  a  1^ 
FtrcsBl  Thi  RiAicliiB  WwiM  BmmAI 
AN 

lA  J IMIJUN  OF  IIIMARIC8 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MiNNaaoia 
m  TNB  IfOUB*  or  HBPfiraBNTATfVW 

MoftdBh.  Ja»Mir»  M,  IM 

Mr  KNUTRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
R(  puhllcana  In  Contreaa  ftrat  propoaed  a 
dnutie  reduction  In  Oovwmaieni  apond- 
iaif.  to  ht  fotlovod  lay  BuhstanUal  reduc- 
tton  IB  peraemil  Inoomo  taxea,  the  do* 
BODdera  snd  ipmdtra  >olned  tn  an  anrtl 
ehdrtia  to  drnemnce  the  proffrta  at 
purely  poUtkai.  0qbm  even  vtoi  lo  far 
aa  to  Bay  that  U  waa  daalinad  to  iMiip 
ihd  rich  hi  Uie  aBpaaad  ol  the  poBr. 
CeliMRBlala,  eemaMMBlora,  bimI  Oobs- 
■uniaia  tooti  ap  the  try.  and  rbibb  havt 
psntaled  tn  thetr  tartkn  down  to  ihli 
ftry  day 

Ml  IpiskBi.  Um  4iii»hiin  pespts 
Wf  N  Ml  isBiivid.  Tbty  luww  Umi  Um 
WBjp  le  BM  iBBia  Is  to  tui  Ibsss:  ihpl 
the  way  to  rtduct  ipsi»dmf  la  in  radBBt 
BpprppilBtloai,  Tilt  RtpuWIran  Party 
tl  ptodBtd  to  thli  procram.  and  with  tha 
help  of  torwh»ii-kMkl&B  DontocraU  who 
pteoa  counlry  ahuvt  party  we  hop*  is 


Rreently  two  very  ahte  edtlortak  oa 

the  etibieet  hare  oomt  to  my  attcntton; 
one.  fi^fn  the  81.  Paul  fMtnn  )  Pioneer 
Preu.  the  oihar  (rom  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tlmea.  It  Is  became  tb^ae  two  adi* 
toriala  are  unuauaUy  inciunl  and  dla- 
comtnt  thai  1  aak  to  hove  them  Inaertod 
tn  tha  RiooKB    Tht  edltorlala  follow: 

[From  the  8t.  Paul  (Umn  )  Ptuoeax  Praaa| 
tas^iea  aisa  aaaiimno 

Laat  aaaalon  Oungraaa  adoptad  a  raorgan 
Matlon  bill  Intandad  to  modemlaa  Ita  o>wn 
procadura  and  bring  back  into  lagtalatlvt 
hands  control  over  Padarai  taamg  and  spaad- 
Iniii  The  fbrat  budget  ander  the  new  ays- 
ten  provMlaa  a  taat  of  tne  taatng  and  apewd- 
Ing  reform  RefmbDcon  laadarr  of  Oowgraaa 
ara  now  tahinx  et«tMi  to  get  this  moentnary 
Into  motion 

The  Idea  la  to  adopt  a  daBntte  plan  and 
tben  stick  to  it.  Instaad  of  troatlng  spending 
and  Uilng  aa  thowth  thay  had  no  relation 
to  each  other  iiinnaarta  lafMatora.  faead 
with  aerloua  Bnanetol  problama.  atoouM 
watch  thla  •vpertmcnt  uid  adopt  whatever 
aaems  appMcaMa  to  thla  Btatat  etttMtlon.  aa 
Rrpreeentattva  Claude  Allan  haa  baan  urg- 
ing. 

Tha  plan  calia  for  Jotm  aaaaloaa  of  the 
taxing  and  spending  cosnmtttaai  ol  both 
bi-anchea  of  Congrasa.  Theaa  oonaaatttaaa 
will  decide  how  mtieh  thay  want  to  tas. 
how  much  thay  want  to  radoee  the  natlotMl 
d«!bt  This  wtll  detarmlna  how  much  thay 
esn  properly  approprlata.  If  thoy  alao  de- 
cide that  tiia  hspelltng  needs  of  tha  goo> 
arnment  are  highar  than  they  fivat  aaawae^ 
they  wtll  hava  to  sbange  thetr  Idaoa  on  the 
othar  two  potnta. 

In  other  worda,  Congreas  Is  euppoaed  to 
titan  aae  that  the  spandtng  and  taxing  bUla 
tt  paaaaa  carry  out  the  poHry  What  tt 
siwnds  will  determine  what  it  taxes  and  tha 
othar  way  aroxmd.  Ifo  doubt  there  artll  still 
be  soma  potttldans  in  Congreaa  who  maha 
ft  career  out  of  favoring  all  approprlatlona 
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and  voting  agalntt  all  taxes.  But  Itha  ma« 
Jorlty  leaders  wUl  have  to  aaaume  ]e«poasl> 
bUlty  for  a  more  aenalble  handling  of  the 
public's  money. 

Tbe  Federal  Ooronment  haa  b«e^  spend- 
ing more  than  It  taxed  since  1930,  1  .vlng  on 
borrowed  money.  During  much  of  Lha 
Deal  this  was  a  deliberate  pump  prlmlnf 
policy  and  during  the  war  a  neceaslLy.  The 
Idea  now  is  that  the  time  has  come  to  start 
paying  off  the  debt  and  reducing  taxes. 
President  Truman's  Budget  shows  ihat  this 
makes  necessary  even  more  cutting  down  of 
wartime  spending  than  he  has  propjsed,  for 
his  Budget  left  room  neither  for  tai  reduc- 
tlon  nor  debt  reduction.  It  Is  up  to  2on$rt 
to  say  by  bow  much  this  can  be  don  t 
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I  Prom  th«  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tln^j 
TMS  ratsiDcirr  tmau  to  tkx  mcw 

To  anyone  who  looked  to  President 
man's  economic  report  for  further 
administrative  trend  away  from 
meddling,  hla  report  yesterday  w 
appointment. 

The  President's  call   for 
wartime  tax  levels,  extended  rent 
Increased    social  •security     benefits 
minimum  wages,  wage-and-hour 
ooverlng  wider  fields  and  new 
long«range  housing  Is  the  New  Dei 

If  enacted,  the  program  would  reppen 
way  for  mure  guvernmental 
trois  and  regimentation    That  U 
and  diametrtoatly  opposed  t«  tha 
mandate  of  the  Amerieao  paopla 
Um  polls  In  IfevMibtr 

The  very  nain»->irartlme  Incotn 
fMaon  enough  to  show  that  th« 
level  should  be  sharply  lowered 
enouKh  to  talk  of  taking  advanta 
high  level  of  prnsperlty  to  build  up 
surpluses  to  be  applied  on  the  natio  Ul 
but  bow  long  doea  Mr.  Truman  t  ilnk 
high  level  of  peacetime  produetloi 
maintained  saddled  with  excessive 
tax  rateat 

The  wartime  taxes  ar«  already  a 
business  enterprise  and  Individuals 
tainly  do  not  square  with  the  freqt^ent 
dictions  of  receaalon  and  depression 
Ing  from  the  Inner  sanctums  of 
ministration  bureaue  nnd  departme4ta 
tunately    the   Caaaandras    among 
Dealers   and    the   professed    liberal 
Henry  Wallace  stripe  have  had  an 
low  batting  average.    Had  their 
t)een  realized,  receaalon  and 
wotUd  already  be  harassing  the 

The  move  for  a  20-percent  tax 
under  the  leadership  of  Repreeentatlie 
aoM  Is  the  right  course  toward  equipible 
adjustment    and.    In    effect. 
wages 

The    President's   talk    of   reduce< 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraglpg 
Increases  and  a  higher  minimum 
ard  Is  cock-eyed  economics.    It  Is 
laclous  as  his  bitterly  recalled  go- 
nal  to  labor  In  August  IMS.  to 
wages,  while  prices  were  frocen  by 
ceilings.    The  most  disastrous  eflec 
untimely  move  by  Mr.  Truman  was 
motion  a  chain  of  reactions  that 
stopped      exploding     since        The 
throughout   1946   were  directly 
to  such  a  hastily  announced  polic 
continuance  would  preciplute 
same  in  1M7,  If  recognized  by 

If  Mr.  Truman  and  his  staff  of 
advlaers  seriously  comtemplate 
greater  production  and  resultant 
employment  in  1947,  they  would  dc 
ter  to  recommend  an  end  to  the 
Into  governmenul  extravagance  of 
Ings  of  tbe  American  people.    Then 
greatest  danger  to  the  economic 
of  thla  Ms  tlon,  waste  and  inefBci^ney 
mandtng  a  Pederal  Btidget  at  an 
paacetiaae  scale  of  dose  to  »40,00O,0iO,O0O, 
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Along  with  the  price  and  tax  proposals 
which  reflect  the  influence  of  too  many  years 
of  New  Deal  thinking,  the  economic  report's 
housing,  social  security,  and  fair  employment 
practices  recommendations  are  equally  un- 
acceptable for  the  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  long-ran^e  housing  program  sounds 
attractive  enough,  but  Mr.  Truman  was  sup- 
posed to  have  started  a  houaing  program  un- 
der Wilson  Wyatt  and  everyone  knows  the 
mess  of  that.  It  did  not  work  before  because 
It  was  Impossible  to  control  even  with  the 
liberal  wartime  powers  the  President  pos- 
sessed.   It  will  not  work  If  tried  again. 

As  for  Introduction  of  the  fair  employment 
practices  Issue  Into  the  months  ahead  by  in- 
cluding It  In  the  report  when  harmony  is 
the  most  desirable  condition,  Mr.  Truman 
could  not  have  selected  a  more  highly  con- 
troversial problem.  The  doctrines  of  the 
PEPC  go  straight  back  to  the  New  Deal  and 
that  means  plenty  of  political  trouble  for 
any  economic  program. 

In  his  bid  for  public  sup|X)rt,  Mr.  Truman 
talked  generously  of  doing  something  to  aid 
small  business — Incentive  aids  to  encourage 
their  prosperity  That  is  ths  usual  flns  talk, 
but  his  suggestions  for  making  H  easlsr  for 
small  bxistnsases  to  get  credit  aaslstancs  do 
not  make  sense  Mr  Truman  need  only  study 
the  strlnfent  superttslon  of  banks  and  bank 
loans  conducted  by  the  federal  Comptroller 
of  ths  Currency  to  know  bow  dKRcult  the 
Ouvernment  makes  It  fur  small  bustncac  to 
negotiate  privste  loans,  Of  course,  If  he 
prupoaes  to  let  the  bars  down  and  UM  tb« 
taxpayers'  money  freely  to  underwrite  ob« 
vidusly  specuiatlvs  loans  without  regard  to 
the  borrowers'  responsibility,  «  flurry  of 
small  buslnsBsos  csn  be  launched,  but  the 
days  of  their  sticcess  would  be  nMmbered  at 
the  start 

The  patronage  of  government  cannot  de- 
feat the  ancient  Monomlc  lawe  governing 
prosperity  Word  Juggling,  couched  in  the 
most  optimistic  language,  Is  no  substitute 
for  economic  stability  fuunded  on  tried  and 
true  experience.  The  Presidsntls  economic 
report  is  high  sounding,  but  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  it  is  only  s  promise  of  his  willing* 
ness  to  foster  more  economic  experimenta- 
tion of  which  the  country  ha<t  already  had 
too  much. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  Nxw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  January  20.  1947 

Mr.  KEARNEHf.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
oao.  I  wish  to  include  a  statement  made 
by  me  on  January  16  at  hearings  before 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  program,  as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  you  have  a  full  program,  and 
I  realise  that  many  others  deelre  to  present 
tecttmony  to  you  on  the  reciprocal  trade  ne- 
gotiations. For  that  reason  I  wlU  be  as  brief 
as  possible. 

Fulton  County,  New  York  State,  Is  the  cen- 
ter  of  Unnlng  In  that  State  as  well  as  being 
the  heart  of  the  dress-flove  Industry  of  ths 
United  States.  Leather-Industry  employ. 
ment  in  Ftalton  County  amounts  to  sbout 
6,000  workers.  These  workers  are  dependent 
eotlrely  upon  tbe  proq»erit7  of  tlM  leatber 


Industry,  and  I  am  concerned  with  the  future 
of  the  Fulton  County  leather  industry, 
should  the  already  extremely  low  tariffs  on 
leather  be  further  reduced. 

In  offering  this  statement  in  protest  against 
the  lowering  ot  present  rates  or  the  binding 
of  these  rates  at  current  levels,  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  need  for  foreign  trade  and 
the  need  fur  the  stimulation  of  such  trade. 
I  believe  with  you  that  the  proeperlty  of  the 
community,  whether  It  be  local,  national  or 
International,  is  dependent  upon  the  flow  of 
trade  and  that  unwarranted  obstruction  to 
such  a  flow  should  be  removed.  Gentlemen, 
I  believe  in  reciprocity  but  It  has  never  been 
my  understanding  of  that  term  that  It 
should  be  unilateral. 

TVue  reciprocity  Involves  more  than  con- 
ooaslon  In  tariff  rates  by  the  United  States. 
It  should  msan  the  abandonment  by  other 
countrlea  of  thoee  political  and  economic 
restrictions  on  trade  which  relegate  urlff 
rates  to  minor  signlflcance.  It  should  mean 
the  reduction  of  foreign  tariff  rates  to  levels 
consistent  with  those  In  this  country. 

rhe  United  States  has  already  reduced  lu 
tariff  latei  oa  leather  by  from  ^i  to  >/^,  and 
today  has  lower  rates  on  leather  than  any 
other  country  In  the  world.  Its  average  ratea 
on  laathtr,  in  fact,  are  leae  than  the  average 
ad  valorem  rate  Unpoeed  upon  Import*  la 
fcnerai. 

The  next  sup,  gentlemen,  In  my  opinion, 
lies  not  with  us  but  with  foreign  countries 
before  this  country  five*  any  conalderatlon 
to  tariff  concessions. 

The  leather  Induatry  le  partlouiarly  eon* 
oornod  in  theee  negotiations  with  the  artl* 
flolal  rMtrsints  to  trsde  which  have  bean 
impoeed  by  foreign  countries.  Theee  re- 
straint* are,  briefly; 

1,  Subsidiaatinn  or  nationalisation  of  for- 
eign leather  Industrie*  with  the  result  that 
they  can  compete  with  the  United  States  on 
a  level  where  competition  coat*  can  be 
Ignored, 

}.  Bilateral  trade  agreemenU  for  the  seour* 
Ing  of  essential  raw  material  to  tbe  exclusion 
of  the  UnlUd  Statee, 

8.  Export  embargoes  on  essential  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  development  of  home  indus- 
tries or  to  support  war-born  industries  which 
could  not  survive  In  a  free  international 
economy 

4.  Currency  and  exchange  restrictions 
which  make  export  of  raw  materials  to  the 
United  States  Impossible;  this  also  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  war-born  industries 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  maintained. 

6.  Imposition  of  special  luxury  and  sales 
Uxes  on  United  Sutes  leather,  thereby  nulli- 
fying tariff  agreements.  In  order  to  protect 
their  home  Industries  by  shutting  out  Amer- 
ican goods. 

6.  Empire  preference  In  Urlff  ratee  where- 
by the  United  Kingdom  and  Its  Dominions 
enjoy  preferential  treatment  with  each  other 
at  the  expense  of  United  States  exports. 

In  presenting  the  above  points  I  have  de- 
liberately been  terse.  These  points  could  be 
expanded  upon  at  greater  length  but  I  know 
how  Jammed  your  schedule  Is.  The  points  1 
have  made  will,  I  believe,  be  dlscuased  In 
more  deuil  by  representatives  of  the  leather 
Industry  on  Thursday.  Nevertheless.  I  feel 
that  I  could  not  sit  by  while  these  discussions 
were  In  progress  without  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  to  Fulton  Co\mty, 
N.  Y.  The  leather  Industry  there  Is  vitally 
concerned  by  the  threat  to  lU  exUtence  Ui 
the  unfair  competition  now  being  practiced 
by  foreign  governments  against  American 
tanners.  On  their  behalf,  I  submit  that  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  already  too  low  tariff* 
on  leather  should  not  even  be  considered  and 
that  the  prime  question  should  be  the  secur- 
ing of  some  reciprocity  from  foreign  govern- 
ments to  meet  the  slready  generous  conces- 
•km*  mad*  by  the  United  0Mte*. 
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iDvestifation  of  Ezcossnrc  Ezpenditvei 
of  Public  Money 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  20,  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
many  occasions  during  the  reign  of 
Roosevelt,  we  frequently  heard  about 
the  mandate  of  the  people.  I  think  we 
can  well  continue  this  line  of  reasoning 
today  when  we  think  about  the  Novem- 
ber 5  elections.  Certainly  the  people  of 
the  Nation  expressed  a  mandate  for  a 
change  in  the  method*  and  practices  of 
this  National  Oovernment.  And  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority In  both  Hou*ei  of  Congre**  to  carry 
out  that  mandate. 

One  phase  of  that  mandate  which  wag 
clear-cut  1*  that  they  want  the  national 
budftt  balanced,  and  the  public  at  larga 
hav*  a  right  to  know  why  tht  txceaslvt 
•xpondlturtf  that  htvt  goni  on  ytar 
after  year  even  preceding  the  war  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr,  Roosevelt.  It 
•eemi  to  m*  that  It  1*  the  rfiponslblUty 
that  reiti  upon  tht  Republlcani  In  Con- 
gress to  make  the  neceisary  Investiga- 
tions of  these  exceiilve  expenditures  and 
to  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  each  instance. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  Intelligent, 
well-timed,  and  carefully  arranged  in- 
vestigations. The  November  6  election 
was  won  by  the  Republican  Party  because 
the  American  people  finally  saw  through 
the  propaganda  that  is  put  out  by  the 
New  Deal  to  justify  their  excessive  ex- 
penditures which  have  brought  the  Na- 
tion to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

Under  unanimous  cotisent.  I  Include 
herewith  a  .syndicated  article  written  by 
the  accomplished  writer,  David  Lawrence, 
dealing  with  the  question  of  investiga- 
tions: 

CoNOKtsa  Movi  SxcM  To  Bas  Invxstioationb— 
Ntw  DxALTts  Look  roa  Wat  Otrr  Undib 
OaoANiZATioN  Act 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  New  Dealers  who 
spent  billions  of  dollars  of  public  money 
without  an  audit  of  their  expenditures  and 
as  If  the  bureaucrats  who  abused  public 
power  are  about  to  escape  scrutiny,  and  per- 
haps punishment  altogether,  by  the  device  of 
banning  special  congressional  Investigating 
committees 

The  Republicans  will  prove  themselves  poor 
politicians  and  will  virtually  hand  over  the 
1M8  election  to  the  Democrats  If  they  go 
along  with  the  let-bygones-be-bygones  spirit 
which  Is  behind  the  effort  to  kill  off  investi- 
gating committees. 

The  Republican  Party  won  in  1940  because 
the  public  at  last  saw  through  a  decade  of 
New  Deal  propaganda  and  finally  got  the  im- 
pact  of  governmental  controls  operating  at 
their  worst.  But  the  true  extent  of  govern- 
mental mismanagement  has  never  been  dis- 
closed to  the  public.  It  had  been  believed 
thst  in  the  next  3  years  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  turn  the  searchlight  of 
publicity  on  the  misdeeds  of  the  past  decade. 

Now  however,  the  Democrats  see  a  chance 
to  squelch  investigating  committees  by  argu- 
ing that  the  CongressionsI  Organisation  Act 
was  designed  to  do  away  with  special  com- 
mittees It  Is  being  contended  that  the  regu- 
ut  oommltues  of  the  leaau,  for  insUno*. 
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can  do  the  Investigating.  This  Is  a  fallacy. 
For  the  regular  committees  are  much  too  busy 
with  their  regular  asslgnmenu  to  do  all  the 
Investigating  necessary  to  penetrate  a  com- 
plicated field  of  Inquiry,  which  Is  usually  the 
reason  for  a  special  Senate  resolution  order- 
ing a  special  committee  to  take  testimony. 

rUCKOXNT  tS  SOUGHT 

The  Issue  arises,  to  be  sure,  over  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Truman-Mead  committee, 
but  it  goes  far  deeper.  For  the  Senate  is  be- 
ing asked  to  establish  a  precedent  and  let  all 
committee  investigating  be  done  by  regular 
committees. 

The  C3ongresslonal  Organization  Act  will 
become  a  mockery  if  It  Is  constantly  inter- 
preted as  a  device  to  curtail  the  righu  of 
the  Congress  luelf.  There  is  nothing  sacro- 
aanct  about  an  organisation  bill  which  Is 
Invoked  every  day  as  a  reason  for  not  doing 
what  the  Congress  is  supposed  to  do- 
namely,  to  protect  the  people's  Interest* 
against  abuse. 

The  same  persons  In  Congreea— with  an 
exception  here  and  there  on  both  sides  ot 
the  aisle— who  are  Inveighing  against  special 
oommltteee  took  a  sadUtIo  delight  in  uaing 
committee  Investigation  powers  to  haras* 
their  political  opponent*  iven  the  income- 
tax  returns  of  oittsens  which  were  supposed 
to  be  secret  were  tossed  before  Investigating 
oommltteee  by  the  New  Deal  administration 
in  lu  Ideoloffloal  oombat  that  preelpiuted 
the  present  wave  of  class  warfare  In  America. 

WAT  TO  BLOCM  ASVMS 

It  1*  true  that  «om*  investigating  eom> 
mtttee*  go  too  far  but  on  the  whole  they 
do  more  good  than  harm.  It  is  true  aUo 
that  some  of  the  regular  oommltteee  have 
suooeeded  In  squelching  Inqturies  and  that 
tbe  only  way  the  Hou**  of  IUpr**enUtlv*e, 
for  example,  got  a  chance  to  Investigate  tbe 
labor  situation  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Representative  Howasd  SsirrM,  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  a  few  years  ago  was  to  appoint  a 
special  committee.  The  regular  labor  com- 
mltue  of  the  House  was  stacked  by  the  pro- 
labor  element*  In  this  ootmtry  against  an 
inquiry. 

It  will  be  easy  for  the  lobbyuts  to  get  to 
some  of  the  regular  committee  and  stack  the 
membership  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  by 
concentrating  against  the  one  or  two  mem- 
bers who  hold  the  balance  of  power.  When 
Congress,  however,  is  free  to  look  Into  any 
subject  at  any  time  with  a  special  commit- 
tee, the  lobbyists  have  everything  to  fear 
and  so  have  the  individuals  who  abuse  the 
power  of  Government. 

While  the  Congressional  Organization 
Act  Is  s  good  thing.  It  was  Intended  to  assist 
routine  procedures  and  not  to  rule  in  ad- 
vance on  substantive  matters  ot  legislative 
Interest.  If  the  barrier  of  the  law  Is  to  be 
brought  forward  every  time  some  of  the 
Members  of  Cong-ess  want  to  make  an  In- 
quiry, It  will  gradually  weaken  the  act  Itself 
and  bring  about  repeal.  Certainly,  as  be- 
tween a  curtailment  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  investigate  and  the  so-called  stream- 
lining of  routine  procedures.  It  would  be 
better  to  give  the  benefit  of  tbe  doubt  to 
the  Investigating  process,  which  Is  tbe  sole 
Instrument  that  really  scares  many  bureau- 
crats from  committing  abuses. 


Our  Atom  Bomb  Monopoly  Will  End 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  nxiifois 
IN  THB  HOUSI  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  January  20,  1947 
Mr,  PRICE  of  nunols.    Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 


marks, I  desire  to  include  in  the  Ricoto 
a  very  well  written  editorial  from  the 
Alton  (Ul.)  Evening  Telegraph.  I  feel 
that  the  significance  of  this  piece  Is  felt 
by  all  thinking  Americans  who  seriously 
consider  the  atom  bomb  in  all  of  its 
horrible  phases.  Were  more  people  to 
read  and  feel  like  this  editorial  we  might 
proceed  to  control  this  new  energy.  It 
follows: 

WTTR  EACH  OAT-> 

The  Rebekah  Lodge  Is  conducting  an  apron 
aale  today  and  tomorrow  at  the  Peerlea* 
Cleaners  on  Belle  Street. 

Miss  Betty  Ann  Bohart  has  become  m- 
gage<l  to  Paul  E.  Todd,  of  Wood  River.  Judge 
Boynton  granted  two  divorces  Wednesday  in 
city  court.  Six  babies  were  born  Tuesday 
and  Wedneaday  at  St  Joseph's  and  Memorial 
Hospitals. 

The  ftre  depurtment  mide  three  minor 
runs  Wednesday,  one  to  put  out  a  &re  atarted 
by  a  small  boy  playing  with  matches. 

People  are  Ulklng  about  the  coal  strike, 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  what  the  Repub- 
licans will  do  when  they  take  over  In  Con- 
gress next  year.  It's  still  big  news  when 
one  of  the  storee  geu  a  shipment  of  nylon* 
or  white  ehtru. 

It  look*  Ilk*  the  earn*  old  world,  with  peo- 
ple dying,  getting  married,  having  babi**. 
and  oondueting  apron  sales, 

But  It  Isn't  the  same  old  world. 

More  than  a  year  has  guns  by  slnee,  with  a 
silent  flash  far  brighter  than  the  sun,  an 
Inslgnlfleant  amount  of  uranium  yielded  up 
Iti  atomle  energy  over  Hiroshima,  erasing  a 
nsior  olty  eight  tUnes  as  targe  as  Alton. 

At  a  lake  bearing  the  odd  and  ironic  name 
of  tuooess,  in  New  York,  the  diploma u  are 
wrangling  over  what  shall  be  done  with  this 
weapon  of  Armageddon.  So  far,  in  measur- 
able action,  they  have  achieved  exactly 
nothing 

The  debate  gives  the  appearance  of  a  stale- 
mate, and  so  we  go  about  otu*  daUy  Uvea  a* 
U  everything  were  the  same. 

But  It  Is  only  the  debate  that  Is  stale- 
mated, not  the  race  for  the  atom  bomb  Itself. 
While  the  diplomats  argue.  Russia  Is  fever- 
ishly at  work  at  solving  ths  riddle  whose 
answer  flashed  over  Hiroshima.  We  have  the 
bomb  now.  but  each  day  that  passes  whlttlea 
away  our  monopoly.  It  may  end  tomorrow 
or  next  week,  but  end  It  surely  wUl. 

What  then? 


Hawafi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20,  1947 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  from  home,  E.  C.  Gregersen — 
better  known  as  Slim— composed  the  fol- 
lowing poem  about  beautiful  Hawaii, 
which  is  further  proof  that  everything 
our  good  colleague  Joscph  Parrihctom 
tells  us  about  his  Hawaii  Is  true: 

HAWAO 

(Dedicated  to  aU  lovers  of  the  lalanda) 

When  hill  and  dale  Is  eloakad  Ic  anow  and 
glaring  Ice, 

Then  let  the  helmsman  take  me  back  to 
Paradise, 

That  ley  breath  111  leave  behind,  and  fear 
It  nevermore; 

Oh,  speed  the  day  when  I  may  see  the  beau- 
ties of  Hawaii's  shore. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAR^ 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  wrw  roax 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RXPRESENTJlTTVXS 

Monday,  January  20.  194  7 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speakei ,  oi  i  Thurs- 
day. January  16.  the  gentlem  in  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  SBam)  made  certain 
remarks  concerning  Under  Secr«  taries  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  and  WUliam  L.  Clay- 
ton, which  were  given  consldenble  pub- 
licity in  the  public  press. 

In  fairness  to  these  gentieme  i  and  to 
their  untiring  efforts  on  behalT  of  the 
welfare  of  the  peopi^  and  Government 
of  this  country.  I  would  like  to  ixsert  in 
the  Rxcoko  the  public  statement  they  Is- 
sued on  this  subject  on  Friday,  January 
17. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
Uke  to  recall  to  the  Memben  of  this 
House  the  President's  constant  reitera- 
tion of  the  difBculties  he  encounters  in 
persuading  men  at  integrity  an  1  proven 
ability  to  make  the  persocal  acrlflces 
-that  CkyvemnMtit  aerriee  entail! .  And  I 
am  sure  that  any  Member  of  Coi  tgress  on 


either  side  of  the  aisle  who  is 


with  the  work  Mr.  Acheson  and  ]  Ir  Clay- 


famillar 


ton  have  performed,  at  great  personal 
sacrifices  to  themselves,  will  deplore  this 
type  of  attacic.  Such  attacks  only  go  to 
make  it  that  much  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain or  retain  the  best  men  available  for 
the  tremendous  tasks  that  face  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  in  restoring  conditions 
of  lasting  peace. 
The  statements  follow : 

arrATCMzirr  bt  ttnixb  secbctakt  or  rats 

WnjJAM  L    CLATTON 

When  asked  for  bla  ccnunent  regarding  the 
speech  of  BeinresenUtlve  SBArn  In  the  House 
on  January  16.  1M7,  W.  L.  Clayton,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  made 
the  following  statement: 

"Whatever  his  Intention  Mr.  SBAma 
statement  la  clearly  wrong  on  lu  facts. 

"The  British  loan  was  approved  on  July 
IS.  1940.  by  the  Houae. 

"The  fiscal  year  of  Anderson.  Clayton  U 
Go.  ended  July  81,  IMa.  so  that  obviously 
the  loan  could  not  affect  the  profits  to  which 
Mr.  Shavbi  refers.  I  have  no  connection 
with  Anderaon.  Clayton  St  Co.  except  as  a 
stockholder,  but  I  have  ascertained  that  dur- 
li«  that  year  Anderson,  Clayton  *  Go.  sold 
OBily  S.SOO  balee  of  American  cotton  to  Great 
Britain.  This  was  leas  than  one-q\iarter  at 
1  percent  of  Its  total  sales  of  1.979.023  of 
American  cotton  for  the  seaacoi,  which  sales 
were  very  largely  to  domestic  mills. 

"Of  total  export*  of  3.000,000  bales  of 
American  cotton,  during  the  cotton  season  of 
lM5-^9  (which  corresponds  to  the  fiscal  year 
of  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.).  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shipped  directly  2.060.000 
imder  lend-lease,  UlfRRA  and  arrangements 
with  the  Army  In  occupied  territories.  No 
cotton  merchant  profited  from  theae  govern- 
mental transactions,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
The  remaining  private  exports  of  some  1,540.- 
000  bales  were  made  tmder  the  Com-r.odity 
Credit  Corporation  surplus-sales  program  and 
directly  reduced  Oovemment- owned  stocks 
to  the  substantial  benefit  ol  the  Government 
and  the  American  cotton  tanner. 

"It  la,  of  course,  quite  obvious  that  the 
exportation  of  cotton  and  other  American 
products  has  been  assisted  by  Export-Im- 
port Bank  credits  In  the  case  of  cotton, 
the  principal  beneficiaries  have  been  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
American  cotton  farmer. 

"In  the  case  of  the  cotton  credits,  more- 
over, the  loana  have  been  tuilfarmly  short- 
term.  Interest -bearing  and  virtually  self- 
Uquldatlng.  Thus,  they  coat  the  American 
taxpayer  nothing  unleas  there  are  unex- 
pected defaults. 

"Anderaon.  Clayton  &  Co.  are  not  only 
cotton  merchants,  but  are  engaged  in  cotton- 
seed oil  milling,  cotton  ginning,  and  other 
local  Industrial  activities  in  this  country 
and  abroad  and  not  much  affected  by  for- 
eign trade  and  theae  activitiea  contribute 
substantially  to  Ita  proflta." 


STAISICXirT  ST  mfim  SCCaXTABT  or  STATS  OCAl* 
ACRSSON 

Ui.  Sbatsb  has  seen  fit  to  make  derogatory 
remarks  about  me  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Only  one  of  these  is 
worthy  of  comment.  He  implies  that  since  I 
have  held  public  ofllce  I  have  profited  from 
the  busineas  of  the  law  firm  in  which  1 
was  formerly  a  partner.  I  resigned  from 
membership  In  that  firm  on  February  1.  1941. 
the  day  on  which  I  took  oOk^  In  the  De- 
partment of  State.  My  Interest  in  the  then 
existing  buainesa  waa  valued  and  thereafter 
paid  to  me  by  the  remaiixlng  partners.  I 
have  had  no  connectkm  with  or  financial 
Intereat  in  the  busineas  of  the  firm  since  that 
time. 


Radto  Aidrtti  to  My  CoDttMatatt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20.  1947 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
^)eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RkconD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  Station  WNBP  on  January  18.  1947. 
Dear  frienda  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congreaalonal  district,  when  Adolf  Hitler 
climbed  to  power  in  Germany  one  of  bia 
favorite  methods  of  getting  rid  of  men  se- 
lected by  the  people  waa  to  lie  about  them 
and  repeat  that  lie  so  many  times  that  he 
finally  made  people  believe  It. 

This  devilish  method  is  often  put  into 
effect  by  enemies  at  the  people  against  their 
chosen  representatives  in  our  country.  This 
method  has  been  used  right  here  against 
your  own  Congrsasmsn. 

For  insunoe,  the  poison -pen  letter  waa  d«- 
veloped  by  ingenious  enemies  some  years 
ago  in  this  district  to  smear  me  and  to  create 
the  tmpreaalon  that  Jbhn  Q.  Public  waa  in- 
censed  over  the  man  they  had  so  recently 
elected  their  ODngreasman. 

Actually,  tae  wrttar»  of  three  polaoa-pen 
letters  were  pltoBtas.  or  else  stooges  of  the 
small  and  setect  fraternity  of  pet- hate  boys 
whose  chief  pleasure  la  derived  frosa  saouth- 
log  invectives  at  yoiira  trtily. 

Last  week  their  strategy  was  to  try  to 
five  the  people  the  Idea  that  I  am  getting 
ntore  publicity  than  anybody  else  tn  Con- 
grass  and  that  my  unimportant  eteatter.  as 
they  called  It,  dldnt  dascrre  space  anyway. 

Triple  Cmea  issdars  know,  at  eotvae.  that 
while  some  oewapapers  have  been  mighty 
kind  to  mc.  others  havent.  They  know  that 
they  can  always  read  a  lot  more  about  cer- 
tain other  public  oflkcers.  about  their  activ- 
ities and  personal  references,  than  they  can 
about  me 

So  the  new  strategy  of  making  me  look 
ungrateful  for  favors  not  recetved  wont 
work.  I  wlU  continue  to  resist  that  kind 
of  hypocrisy  Just  as  1  have  the  other  kinds. 

I  realise  that  in  fighting  the  smear-ped- 
dlers. I  am  Uckllng  a  Job  as  difficult  as  David 
faced  when  be  fought  OoUath.  They  always 
come  back  with  more  But  my  duty  Is  to 
place  you  people  on  guard  against  such  tac- 
tics and  make  them  recognizable. 

The  partlciilar  smear  letter,  entitled  '^oo 
Much  Hall."  attempted  to  draw  into  the  pic- 
ture a  dlfitlngulahed  Washington  newswriter, 
Mr  Cecil  Dickson,  of  the  Gannett  oewspapera, 
and  use  hla  column  as  a  source  of  the  con- 
tention that  1  am  a  great  publicity  getter. 

Mr.  Dtckson  was  talking  abom  SUte-wtde 
publicity  throQgh  Gannett  newspapers  gen- 
erally and  he  was  absolutely  right.  I  keep 
close  check  on  State  news  and  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  marvelous  treataaent  given  me  by  the 
Gannett  News  Service  here  tn  Wasblngtoa. 
This  State-wide  putalletty  they  have  given  me 
could  not  be  bought  for  any  price. 

However,  the  Gannett  New»  Service  would 
be  the  first  to  say  that  I  had  merited  the 
publicity  or  they  would  never  have  given 
It  to  me. 

Today.  I  kept  a  promise  I  made  during  the 
recent  election  campaign  by  introducing  a 
bill  designed  to  help  veterans. 

Last  fall  sjul  alnce  then,  many  boys  }uet 
out  of  service  complained  to  me  that  Con- 
gress had  placed  a  limit  on  their  abilltiea 
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and  opportunltlei  when  the  ceilings  were 
put  on  their  earnings  in  connection  with 
on-the-job  training. 

The  Government  adopted  the  policy  of 
affording  veterans  a  chance  to  make  up  for 
their  lost  time  during  the  war  by  paying 
them  extra  for  understudying  the  man  on  the 
Job  higher  up.  This  is  the  American  way. 
Instead  of  finding  himself  in  a  groove,  the 
veteran  immediately  looked  about  him  and 
saw  the  chance  to  get  ahead  by  training  for 
a  better  position,  at  the  same  time  receiving 
compensation  for  his  efforts. 

This  was  Judged  as  fitting  and  fair  to  our 
veterans  who  had  given  up  so  much  during 
the  war  years  while  others  more  fortunate 
forged  ahead  of  them. 

Of  course,  there  were  some  abuses.  For 
instance,  it  was  found  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  colonels  were  training  to  be  gen- 
erals and  getting  general's  salaries  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  Other  flagrant  violations 
were  discovered,  so  Congress  last  year  was 
called  upon  to  place  an  earning  limit  of  S175 
for  single  men.  $200  for  married  men. 

I  agree  that  some  limit  hould  have  been 
placed  on  this  Job-training  program  m  order 
to  stop  the  abuses.  But  I  think  Congress 
went  too  far  with  the  limit.  Such  action 
bears  out  the  complaints  I  have  received  and 
therefore  I  am  proposing  to  remedy  this 
Iniquity. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  does  not  raise 
the  allowance  each  veteran  receives,  but  it 
gives  more  veterans  a  chance  at  on-the-job 
training.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"A  bill  to  Increase  the  monthly  maximum 
allowed  to  veterans  receiving  both  compen- 
sation for  productive  labor  and  subsistence 
allowances  for  education 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  proviso  in 
paragraph  6  of  part  Vin  of  Veterans  Regula- 
tion No.  1  (a) .  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  'Provided,  That  in  no  event 
ahall  the  rate  of  such  allowance  plus  the 
compensation  received  exceed  $350  per  month 
for  a  veteran  without  a  dependent  or  $400 
per  month  if  he  has  a  dependent  or  depend- 
ents.' " 


An  Answer  to  Denials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14, 1947 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
transcript  of  remarks  made  by  me  over 
Ed  Hart's  forum.  Is  Congress  Doing  Its 
Job.  over  Station  WINX,  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  Sunday,  January  19,  1947: 

Mr.  Hart.  Congressman,  recently  you  have 
leveled  some  pretty  serious  charges  against 
some  high  offlclals  of  the  State  Department. 
Just  what  do  you  think  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  do  about  these 
men  that  you  accuse  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors? 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Hart,  the  charges  that  I 
leveled  against  those  men,  principally,  Dean 
Acheson,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Will 
Clayton,  largest  single  stockholder  of  the  cot- 
ton firm  of  Anderson,  Clayton  tc  Co.,  are 
backed  up  by  cold,  hard,  unfortunate  facts. 
But  I  have  only  begun  to  teU  the  public  and 
the  Congress  the  tie-up  between  these  men. 
and  America's  State  Department  policies  and 
their  own  pocketbooks. 

I  stated,  and  I  want  to  repeat,  that  Will 
Clayton,  the  largest  stockholder  ol  the  larg- 


est cotton  company  on  the  face  of  the  globs 
probably  made,  or  will  make,  more  money  out 
of  the  British  loan  through  sale  ol  cotton  to 
Great  Britain,  paid  for  by  American  taxpay- 
ers, than  any  other  single  individual  nuule, 
or  will  make  out  of  that  loan. 

Mr.  Clayton  denies  this,  saying  that  he 
has  no  connection  with  Anderson.  Clayton  A 
Co.  except  as  a  stockholder.  But.  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  own  40  percent 
of  the  stock  of  the  largest  cotton  company 
of  the  world?  And  isn't  it  a  fact,  too,  that 
you  were  one  of  the  prime  leaders  negotiating 
the  loan  to  Great  Britain?  And  isn't  it  a 
fact,  too,  that  Great  Britain  is  our  largest 
cotton  buyer? 

The  fact  that  the  British  loan  was  au- 
thorized only  a  few  days  before  the  closing 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  books  of  your  com- 
pany means  nothing.  You  know,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, that  credits  are  anticipated.  You  know 
that  governments  lend  money  by  various 
means,  through  their  banking  institutions 
to  private  corporations,  which  purchased 
large  quantities  of  American  cotton.  You 
know  that  commitments  of  the  operations  of 
companies  such  as  Anderson.  Clayton  &  Co. 
are  not  limited  by  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 

And  here  \b  something  I  would  like  to  ask 
you,  Mr.  Clayton,  if  you  are  listening.  Is  it 
Just  a  coincidence  that  the  firm  of  Anderson, 
Clayton  &  Co.  was  able  to  buy  nine  cargo 
ships  from  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
at  knock-down  prices  and  that  these  ships  are 
being  used  to  take  cotton  from  Brazil  to 
China?  And  is  it  only  coincidence,  Mr.  Clay*- 
ton,  that  you  have  worked  long  and  hard, 
not  only  for  loans  to  Great  Britain,  but  to 
China,  to  Poland,  to  Yugoslavia,  to  Italy,  and 
to  every  other  country  on  earth  that  wants 
an  American  hand-out? 

Now,  Mr.  Clajrton,  I  want  to  ask  you  an- 
other question,  if  you  are  listening.  Isn't  it 
a  fact  that  you,  a  prime  mover  in  negotiat- 
ing the  Mexican  Waterway  Treaty,  are  profit- 
ing through  that  treaty  by  means  of  the 
development  of  some  200.000  acres  of  the 
richest  cotton  land  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere located  in  northern  Mexico?  That 
treaty  allows  Mexico  to  get  more  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  watershed  than  Mexico 
had  any  idea  of  getting,  and  Mexico  got  this 
water  at  the  expense  of  our  western  cities 
and  our  western  cattle  Industry.  Under  that 
treaty  Mexico  can  take  up  to  1,500,000  acre- 
feet  of  fresh  water  per  year  even  if  it  dries 
up  cattle  waterholes  or  curtails  water  sup- 
plies for  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego 
and  other  cities  in  the  West. 

One  other  charge  I  want  to  make  has  to 
do  with  dealing  with  the  enemy.  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, did  your  company  deal  with  Brazilian 
and  Argentine  cotton  firms  that  were  on  our 
State  Department  blacklist,  as  charged  by 
Drew  Pearson  several  months  ago?  And 
since  there  has  beer  no  denial  of  this  charge 
how  does  it  happen  that  your  firm  was  not 
placed  on  that  same  State  Department  black- 
list? 

Mr.  Clayton,  why  don't  you  resign  from  the 
State  Department?  Even  though  you  were 
to  resign,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Repub- 
lican-controlled Congress  will  look  into  all 
of  these  dealings  that  I  have  mentioned.  If 
the  Congress  were  to  fail  to  do  this,  the  Con- 
gress would  not  be  ser\'lng  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Habt.  Congressman  Shafsr,  you  men- 
tioned Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  in  your  opening  remarks,  but  you 
have  spent  most  of  the  time  presenting 
charges  against  Mr.  Clayton.  What  do  you 
think  the  Congress  should  do  about  Mr. 
Acheson? 

Mr.  Shater.  Congress  should  make  stire  he 
is  separated  from  any  position  where  he  can 
Influence  American  commitments  to  foreign 
nations. 


In  his  denial  of  my  charge  that  his  law 
firm  will  make  a  million  dollars  if  ttie  PolUh 
loan  goes  through,  Mr.  Acheson  sutes  that  he 
Is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Coving- 
ton. Burling,  Rublee.  Acheson  tc  Shorb;  that 
he  resigned  from  the  firm  In  1941  when  he 
entered  the  State  Department. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Hart,  the  firm  of  Coving- 
ton, Burling,  Rublee,  Acheson  it  Shorb  U 
trying  like  the  very  mischief  to  get  the 
Polish  loan  through  the  Senate.  Naturally, 
the  firm  sees  a  very  considerable  fee  Jn  clos- 
ing a  deal  whereby  half  a  bttllon  American 
tax-paid  dollars  would  go  to  the  Soviet-con- 
trolled government  of  Poland.  Now.  Just  how 
much  that  fee  would  amount  to  we  cannot 
be  sure  because  there  are  a  lot  of  expenses 
involved,  but  it  should  run  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  million  dollars — a  mUllon  American 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

Now.  Mr.  Acheson  says  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  firm  of  Covington.  Burling.  Rub- 
lee. Acheson  A  Shorb,  but  why  It  is.  Mr. 
Acheson.  that  in  the  Washington  telephone 
directory  of  current  issue,  on  page  162,  col- 
umn 4,  there  appears  the  name  of  the  law 
firm,  Covington,  Burling.  Ru'Jlee,  Acheson  A 
Shorb. 

Now,  Mr.  Acheaon  has  denied  that  he  has 
any  connection  with  this  law  firm  of  Coving- 
ton,  Btu-iing.  Rublee.  Acheson  A  Shorb  since 
he  entered  the  State  Department,  but  Mr. 
Acheeon  has  not  denied  that  his  former  eco- 
nomic adviser,  Mr.  Donald  Hiss,  left  the  State 
Department  to  become  affiliated  with  the  law 
firm  of  Covington.  Burling,  Rublee,  Acheaon 
&  Shorb.  Mr.  Acheson  has  not  denied  that 
Mr.  Donald  Hiss  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Alger  Hiss 
who  resigned  from  Government  service  be- 
cause his  affiliations  with  cerUin  one-world 
do-gooder,  communistic,  starry-eyed,  crack- 
pot left-wing  groups. 

Now,  isn't  It  customary,  Mr.  Acheson.  that 
when  a  man  resigns  as  a  member  of  a  law 
firm,  that  the  resigning  member  haa  hia 
name  taken  from  the  telephone  directory,  the 
door  of  the  law  office  and  the  building  direc- 
tory? It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  deceased 
member  that  the  name  is  retained  In  the  di- 
rectory for  good- will  purposes.  And  isn't  It  a 
fact  that  when  a  man  permits  his  name  to 
be  used  by  a  law  firm  that  he  is  considered 
under  the  law  as  a  member  of  that  firm  and 
is  responsible  as  a  partner  in  that  firm? 

But.  Mr.  Acheson.  when  you  became  Under 
Secretary  of  State  should  you  not  have  made 
absolutely  certain  that  your  name  was  ex- 
punged completely  from  the  law  firm,  so  that 
the  public,  and  those  who  would  seek  favors 
for  foreign  governments,  might  not  be  mis- 
led? But  Mr.  Acheson,  it  wasn't  eliminated, 
any  more  than  it  was  eliminated  before  you 
were  fired  from  thf>  Treasury  Department. 
So,  why  don't  you  resign  at  once?  You,  too] 
were  mixed  up  in  that  Mexican  Waterway 
Treaty  that  means  so  much  to  Will  Clayton. 

Congress  should  investigate  these  men 
thoroughly  so  that  the  American  Uxpayer, 
the  American  businessman  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  be  no  Jonger  kept  in  Ignorance 
of  what  theae  men  may  be  doing  behind  the 
scenes. 


American  Basinets  Opportunity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxiN ois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21. 1947 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to   extend  my  remarks   in   the 
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Rscoao.  I  include  ttie  followinf 
entitled   "American   Business 
nity."  by  Oscar  Vogl,  appeartnj 
December   1946  issue  of  Futur( 
zine.  together  with  a  short  comlxMiit 
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(By  Oscar  Vogl) 

<Tb«  author  ot  this  article  U 
weU  qualified  to  dtHTuaw  the  topic 
and  Import,  aa  well  as  the  eatabtishnfen 
intemaUoaai  trade  fair  in  the  Cni<|sd 
of  America.    He  waa  born  abroad  i 
of  an  American  newspaperman    ( 
Herald)  and  an  Kngltah  lady  relatefl 
alty.     Kri^if  t.ed   abroad  and  In 
States  ot  America,  he  is  free  from 
or  political  bias.     He  has  m*de  a 
tills  subject  for  maay  years 
War  I  be  was  one  of  the  ftrst  to 
services  to  the  American  Relief 
la  London.    Later  od  be  was  one  of 
utcmen  lecturers  for  Herbert 
oonaerratlon  pliui.    In  World  War 
a  eocsultant  on  the  War  Production 
He  also  donated  his  senrlces  as 
tlons     eoonaelar     to     appreciate 
ipfifirtlng  up  war  prodoctfam 
budding  amonc  the  workers.    The 
dent.    Franklin    O.    Booaevelt 
Ifttghly  upor  this  work,  as  did  J. 
and  the  moet  prominent 
^  labor  leaders.     He  la  a  promlneat 
known   merctaaadlaing  and  public 
oounador.  serving  so 
oontiniaously  for  over  15  years 
the  subject  ot  this  article  Is  of 
portance  at  tilts  time  for  as  to 
ected  readers,  aaaociattoos.  and 
express  their  views.    Address  all 
tions  care  at  this  magazine 
editor. — Bmtob.  ) 

This  Is  not  written  In  reterenct 
support  of  any  eslBtlng  political 
tloo.    It  la  an  appeal  to  the  buelneei 
of  the  United  States  to  expand  In 
tloa  ot  world  trade,  to  take 
golden  opvx)rt  unities  that  World 
thrown  ir.ui  our  laps,  and  be 
dent,  and  vigilant  at  all  times 

American  bualneasmen  with 
nectlons  in  World  War  I  will  no 
omny  tost  opportunities  due  to 
but  negUgence  on  the  pert  of 
arol  the  latmz  fatre  attitude  of 
and  Commerce  Departments. 

To    take   pmt   one   exampip — at 
ot  Wortd  War  I  warehouses  in 
were  kwded  to  the  gills  with  Unlt^ 
made  goods  for   which  there  was 
need     on     the     European 
many  of  these  products  came 
abores  merely  because  traders  of 
tries  had   the  advantages     In 
to  mention  one.   the   commanding 
appointed  through  our  aid  was  a 
naturally    he    favored    British 
other  ports  Britishers  secured  the 
competition  with  our  salesmen 
cause  they  had  the  know-bow, 
and  either  lower  prices  or  better 

In  other  markets  outside  of 
perienced  similar  setbacks  because 
ers  mistook  wartime  demand  for 
business.     It  did  not  take  Germany 
to  regain  her  dominant  position  in 
eign  markets  as  Central  and  Soutl  i 
after    cur    bankers    underwrote 
prises  and  sold  us  many  securitle  t 
rates,  which  eventually  tumbled  U 

Today    we    are   again   faced 
obstacles  ;.nd  opportunities. 

Before  the  last  abot  was  fired 
traveling  salesmen  were  on  the 
sample  cases  and  concessions. 
export   Is  Important  In   Qnmt 
many  other  countries  besides  our 
a  llf  e-and-death  struggle.    We  can4ot 
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preferential  oonoeasloBS  or  any  favoritism 
even  in  view  of  previously  granted  allowances 
or  loans.  This  world  trade  Is  a  mthless.  cold- 
blooded, selfish,  give  and  talte  undertaking. 
There  is  no  quarter  given.  The  foreign  buyer 
demands  the  best  advantages  and  he  who 
can  supply  theni,  be  he  yellow,  black,  white, 
or  blended,  gets  the  orders. 

Political  compatlbUities  or  racial  relation- 
ahips  are  all  forgotten  when  world  trade  is 
entered  into.  Of  co^orse,  one  need  not  dis- 
count old-established  connections,  reputa- 
tions for  square  dealing  and  so  forth,  but 
these  generally  only  come  into  th?  picture 
when  everything  else  is  equal. 

The  new  competition  now  entering  the 
world  trade  arena  should  be  of  considerable 
concern  to  us.  possibly  the  only  large,  free 
enterprise  operating  country  left  in  the 
world. 

With  the  nutde-in-Germany  cartels  being 
condemned  and  put  out  of  the  running,  the 
socialised,  collectivized,  and  government-con- 
trolled industries  and  agricultural  prodiic- 
tion  in  many  countries  can  became  for  us 
unsurmoimtable  competitors  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

Before  World  War  £1  it  was  reported  that 
John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
was  greatly  perturbed  over  the  large  pur- 
chases of  United  States  of  America  made  min- 
ing machinery  made  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  could  easily  visualise  the  lower  cost  pro- 
duction of  the  Russians  with  their  dlctator- 
contrclled,  imderpaid.  unorganized  labor. 
Export  trade  removed,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  would  be  faced  with  a  terrific  un- 
employment situation.  Other  United  States 
of  America  industries  could  easQy  be  placed 
in  a  similar  position.  It  so  happened  that 
World  War  n  saved  us  from  such  a  catas- 
trophy,  however,  it  may  not  be  so  long  be- 
fore a  similar  situation  will  arise  again; 
therefore  eternal  vigilance  and  proper  plan- 
ning is  our  best  protection. 

When.  In  World  War  I,  Lord  Kitchener  was 
made  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  United 
Kingdom's  armed  forces,  someone  asked  him 
what  he  wmild  do.  His  reply  was:  "Only 
three  things.  organi»,  organize,  OTganlze!" 

The  best  protection  to  retain  and  expand 
our  world-wide  trade  connections  Is  to  or- 
ganise now.  Organise  In  such  a  thorough, 
efficient,  and  sound  manner  that  we  not  only 
will  hold  our  present  world  trade  volvmie.  but 
expand  It  to  give  us  many  years  of  prosperity 
and  employment  at  a  scale  that  will  permit 
the  continuance  of  the  highest  standard  of 
living  In  the  world.  That,  after  all,  is  the  al- 
pha and  omega  of  our  hard-earned  mass- 
production  supremacy  and  the  private  enter- 
prise system  we,  as  freedom -loving  people, 
cherish  and  wl3h  to  perpetuate. 

The  Boclalistic-  communistic-,  and  fas- 
clstlc-governed  countries  of  the  world  are 
looking  upon  us  with  Jealotis  eyes,  suspicion 
and  fear.  We  are.  »o  to  say,  the  testing 
grotmd  for  the  liberally  inclined  thinkers  in 
all  parts  of  this  planet. 

To  organize  now.  properly  for  world  trade 
supremacy,  the  United  States  can  take  a 
good  lesson  from  the  now  defunct  German 
worfct-trade  organisations. 

There  Is  no  better  system  that  we  could 
follow  as  a  Nation  to  *Hilld  up  the  greatest 
foreign  trade  in  the  world  than  the  German 
plan.  WhUe  the  British  retained  their  for- 
eign trade  on  the  old-established,  know- 
how  reputatkn  for  aquare  dealing  and  qual- 
ity production,  the  French  depended  on  tra- 
diUoo,  faahioa.  and  good  manners,  the  Ger- 
mans had  to  go  at  it  the  hard  way.  They 
organiaed,  organised,  and  organised. 

That  meant  every  German  ooBunercial  at- 
tache, every  consul  and  consular  oflioer.  every 
German  steamship  agent,  and  every  bank  and 
Insurance  company  with  foreign  branches 
and  connections  pooled  their  knowledge  and 
Information  to  make  Germany  a  great  world 
trading  nation. 


Promising  young  men.  piufcssors  and  tech- 
nicians and  military  leaders  were  sent  to  the 
outposts  after  thorough  training,  to  estab- 
lish contacta.  Many  of  these  saarried  into 
prominent  foreign  families,  while  others  be> 
came  instructors,  supervisors,  or  military 
guides:  thus  bmlding  up  a  tie  that  brought 
volume  trade  to  the  Vaterland.  Even  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  U.  like  the  Prlnoe  of  Wales,  did  not 
consider  it  undignified  to  promote  foreign 
trade  for  his  country  and  people.  The 
glamour  of  royalty  has  more  than  oooe  se- 
cured a  favorable  trade  treaty.  It  is  all  in  the 
game  of  power  politics  and  world-trade  domi- 
nation. 

In  our  position,  we  have  the  advantage  for 
the  present,  yet  we  lack  the  moral  surport 
of  our  Government.  Only  a  typical  Ameri- 
can world- trade -minded  State  Department 
supplemented  by  a  Department  of  Commerce 
and  <ui  Agricultural  Oepartntent  of  the  high- 
est efficiency  anc  free  from  partisan  political 
bureaucrats  and  directors,  can  be  useful  in 
stich  an  imdertaking  The  operations  must 
start  with  the  right  set-tip  and  viewpoint 
from  the  top  down,  and  not  from  the  bottom 
up. 

Un-American  worahlpers  of  the  totali- 
tarian, faacistic,  communistic,  or  even  royal 
regimes,  should  not  be  tolerated  In  any 
branch  ot  these  services.  Everyone  connected 
with  our  Foreign  Service  should  be  checked 
and  tested  first  for  his  loyalty  and  his  belief 
In  the  Amoican  way  of  life.  and.  last,  but 
not  lea«t.  his  ability.  The  admonition  of  our 
fighting  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
should  be  remembered  and  considered.  "We 
have  room  In  this  ccuntry  for  but  one  flag — 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  We  have  room  fo*-  but 
one  loyalty— loyalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  can  be  no  50-50  American- 
Ism.  There  Is  room  here  for  only  lOO  percent 
Americanism — oiily  those  who  are  Americans 
and  nothing  else." 

The  set-up  mtist  be  free  from  politics, 
nepotism,  social  butterflies,  and  striped 
trousers  brigadiers. 

The  staff,  fron  Ambassador  down  to  the 
doorm.-in  at  the  consulate,  should  be  imbued 
with  the  thought  that  only  what  is  good  for 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Its  people 
Is  of  interest  and  consideration.  Commercial 
attach^  as  well  as  consular  officers  and  staffs 
should  know  their  business  and  be  helpful 
In  building  trade  for  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  manufacttn-ers  and  producers. 
This  is  contrary  to  a  report  from  an  American 
exporter  and  importer  in  Central  America 
who  stated  that  he  gets  speedier,  more  ac- 
curate and  efficient  Information  from  the 
British  Consul  than  from  his  own. 

Another  ex-  and  importer  recently  advised 
that  the  American  consul  In  an  Important 
South  American  port  told  htm  he  had  no 
information  nor  knew  anything  about  the 
United  States  pure  food  laws.  Still,  a  ship- 
ment of  several  tons,  pertinent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  edible  foods  in  the  United  States 
of  America  depended  on  this  Information. 

In  spite  of  our  handicaps,  we.  of  course, 
have  among  us  outstanding  successes  in  awrld 
trade.  These  are  large,  well-organised,  thor- 
oughly efficient,  and  merchandialng-mlnded 
corporations  whose  reputation  and  success 
abroad  would  be  of  Inestimable  value  to  de- 
velop a  bigger  and  better  foreign  trade  for 
all  manufacturers  and  producers  in  oiu 
country. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  call  attention  to  the  ex- 
ceptionally fine  service,  trade,  and  reputa- 
tion built  up  by  our  leadii^  oil  men.  auto- 
motive manuiacturers.  meat  and  food  pack- 
ers and  producers,  motion -picture  people,  ag- 
ricultural implement  makers,  pharmaceutical 
firms,  and  many,  many  others.  For  »««"pi*. 
In  some  sections  of  Uie  world,  one  of  our 
men's  ht  *■  manufactures  and  one  shoe  mann- 
facttirer  have  a  reputatk>n  that  cannot  be 
equaled.  These  companies  have  piatteered 
for  years,  researched  and  carefully  built  up 
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market  after  market  in  spite  of  keen  for- 
eign competition  and  lack  of  proper  sup- 
port from  our  Government  agencies.  With 
the  long-range  viewpoint  In  mind,  these  peo- 
ple feel  the  need  of  greater  cooperation  to 
retain  and  expand  these  markets  not  only 
for  themselves  but  others  as  well. 

Since  every  change  presents  a  new  oppor- 
tunity, the  collapse  of  Germany  has  thrown 
one  such  chance  Into  our  very  lap. 

The  Leipzig  International  Trade  Pair  has 
been  established  through  the  ages  as  the 
greatest  marketing  place  in  the  world.  Be- 
fore Herr  Hitler  upset  all  the  apple  carts  in 
Germany  and  eventually  in  all  of  central 
Europe,  there  gathered  in  the  city  of  Leipzig 
in  Germany  each  spring  and  each  fall  the 
prominent  buyers  of  merchandise  from  all 
over  the  world.  At  these  meetings,  lasting 
about  2  weeks  each,  orders  for  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  to  often  over  three 
hundred  million  dollars  used  to  be  placed 
with  German  manufacturers  Many  com- 
modities such  as  fiurs.  Just  to  mention  one, 
had  established  Leipzig  as  their  marketing 
center  for  the  world.  Indeed,  not  only  fur 
buyers,  but  buyers  of  thousands  of  Items  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  had  an  annual  visit  to 
the  Leipzig  Trade  Fair  on  their  must  list. 
The  well-informed  merchandiser  had  no  al- 
ternative. He  had  to  be  at  the  fair  or  be 
considered  pass6. 

Today  there  Is  no  Leipzig  trade  fair  worth 
mentioning  The  last  one.  held  under 
Russian  supervision,  was  a  sad  parody  to 
the  glorious  affairs  that  filled  a  city  of 
500,000  population  to  650,000  or  over  for  a 
few  days  of  grand  parades,  expositions, 
concerts,  and  International  good-w!ll 
building. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  world  trade 
builds  unity,  and  unity  makes  for  better 
understanding  of  all  people,  races,  and  na- 
tionalities. Here  we  have  It  at  our  door- 
steps— the  greatest  opportunity — and  io 
action,  vision,  organization,  or  even  prepa- 
ration. Yes;  there  have  been  wildcat  promo- 
tion attempts  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  esWblish  such  a  fair.  They  all  fell  by  the 
wayside  because  the  promoters  lacked  knowl- 
edge and  only  had  greed  In  their  prosper tui 
while  some  chambers  of  commerce,  minus 
vision  and  an  oversupply  of  Jealousy  In  their 
directors'  meetings,  could  not  pass  a  reso- 
lution. 

A  United  States  international  trade  fair 
cannot  be  established  successfully  unless  It 
follows  the  pattern  outlined  herewith  for 
the  formation  of  an  all- American,  efficient 
State,  Commerce,  and  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. It  must  have  these  three  Government 
agencies  as  supporters,  but  not  as  guides  or 
managers.  The  United  States  International 
trade  fair  should  be  organized,  financed,  and 
managed  by  big  business  and  small  business 
along  sound  business  principles.  It  is  a  big 
undertaking  and  will  take  time  to  set  up 
properly  and  will  succeed  only  if  unselfish, 
clear-thinking,  broad-minded,  highly  ethical, 
truly  American  men  of  vision  will  underwrite 
it  and  help  organize  it  now,  before  some 
other  country  finds  It  opportune  to  steal  the 
show  away  from  us. 


Limitatioii  and  Control  of  Opium  and 
Coca  Leares 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  mNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  two  res- 


olutions dealing,  respectively,  with  meas« 
ures  to  limit  and  control  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  opium  and  coca  leaves  from 
which  cocaine  is  manufactured,  and  to 
abolish  opium  smoking  in  the  Par  East. 

Each  of  these  resolutions  was  unani- 
mously adopted  recently  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  one  who  has  worked  before,  during, 
and  since  the  war,  at  the  difficult  task  of 
trying  to  ehminate  one  of  humanity's 
greatest  curses,  it  is  gratifying  that  the 
Social  and  Economic  Council  has  estab- 
lished a  special  commission  to  deal  with 
the  problem  and  apparently  intends  to 
continue  the  efforts  which,  since  1912, 
had  finally  achieved  considerable  prog- 
ress, though  against  formidable  opposi- 
tion. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

UNTrXD  NATIONS  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUN- 
CIL— COMMISSION  ON  NAXCOTIC  DRUGS — 
LIMITATION  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  RAW 
MATERIALS — RESOLtTTION  APPROVED  BT  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  DECEMBER   3.    1946 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs — 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  bringing  as 
speedy  a  solution  as  possible  to  the  problem 
of  limitation  of  production  of  raw  materials 
from  which  narcotic  drugs  are  manufactured; 

Noting  the  preparatory  work  previously  ac- 
complished In  this  field; 

Expressing  its  appreciation  ol  the  efforts  of 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  United  States  Government  during  the 
war  to  insure  the  continuity  of  this  work 
with  the  object  of  arriving  at  a  solution  of 
this  problem;  and 

Realizing  en  the  other  hand  that  changed 
circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  to  col- 
lect further  Information  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  preparatory  work  preliminary  to 
an  international  conference  on  the  limitation 
of  such  raw  materials; 

Decides — 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  to  Issue  to  governments 
concerned  a  questionnaire  calling  tor  such 
information,  this  questionnaire  now  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Secretariat  in  the  light  ol 
the  views  expressed  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  Commission  and  after  the  ap- 
proval by  the  President.  Vice  President,  and 
Rapporteur 

To  Instruct  the  Secretariat  to  draw  up  a 
questionnaire  on  coca  leaves  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Commission  at  Its  next  session. 


UNITED  NATIONS  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COtTN- 
CIL — COMMI!>SION  ON  NARCOTIC  DRUGS — 
ABOLITION  OF  OPIUM  SMOKING  IN  THE  FAR 
EAST — DRAFT  RESOLtTTION  StTBMriTED  BT  TH« 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  UNirED  STATES 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs — 

To  fulfill  the  stipulation  embodied  In  arti- 
cle 6  of  the  International  opium  convention 
signed  at  The  Hague  on  January  23.  1912, 
concerning  the  supresslon  of  the  manufac- 
ture. Internal  traffic  In,  and  use  of  prepared 
opium; 

Considering  that  the  Oovemments  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Portugal  had  decided  to  adopt  the  pol- 
icy of  complete  prohibition  of  opium  smok- 
ing In  all  their  territories  In  the  Par  East 
and  had  taken  measures  to  give  effect  to  this 
policy; 

Recommends  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  urge  all  countries  which  still  legalize 
the  use  of  opium  for  smoking  to  take  Imme- 
diate steps  to  prohibit  the  manufacture.  In- 
ternal trafOe  In,  and  um  of  such  opium. 


A  Man  Who  Wants  To  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFfiAAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20,  1947 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  from 
the  far  West  comes  the  following  letter 
from  a  studio  worker. 

The  Congress  still  hesitates  to  give  the 
Nation  legislation  which  will  permit  a 
man.  unhampered,  to  earn  his  daily 
bread. 

A  STUDIO  WORKER   WHO  WAHTB  TO  WORK 

According  to  the  Times,  the  Interfalth 
CouncU  of  Churches  wants  to  see  the  strike 
in  the  motion  picture  studios  settled.  And 
our  mayor,  too,  has  come  out  for  such  a 
proposal  Very,  very  noble  though  a  little 
too  late.  It  seems  to  me. 

During  the  last  24  months,  1  have  been 
forced  to  go  "on  strike"  and  been  off  pay 
roll  almost  12  months.  Why?  Bloodshed, 
Intimidation.  anonymous  phone  calls, 
threats. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  men  and  women 
I  used  to  work  with.  We  enjoyed  fine  con- 
ditions, swell  pay.  good  treatment  •  •  • 
and  we  had  to  go  out  on  the  picket  line  time 
after   time,  on  some   pretext   or  other. 

Were  we  given  the  right  of  a  secret  bal- 
lot? No!  If  we  wanted  to  stay  in  this 
business  and  remain  healthy,  we  had  to  do 
as  we  were  told. 

Now  If  the  churches  and  the  mayor 
really  want  to  do  something  for  us.  how 
about  giving  us  the  right  of  a  secret  ballot? 
How  about  letting  the  rank  and  file,  rather 
than  a  bunch  of  Commies,  decide  our  fatef 

Where  were  the  churches  and  the  mayor 
when  we  had  to  pound  the  pavement  for  8 
months  last  year?  And  now  we've  been  out 
over  3  months  again. 

I  have  never  written  a  letter  to  a  news- 
paper before.  If  I  want  to  stay  healthy  I 
can't  let  you  sign  my  name  to  it.  So  I  am 
asking  the  Times  to  tell  the  churches  and 
the  mayor  to  let  us.  the  poor  suckers  who 
have  to  pay  the  price,  say  that  we  want  to 
go  back  to  work.  We  want  the  right  to 
work.  We  want  to  run  our  own  unions  not 
by  fear,  or  threats,  but  In  an  American, 
democratic  fashion. 

I  have  been  a  union  member  for  over  20 
years.  I  hope  the  new  Congress  outlaws 
Jurisdictional  strikes,  and  makes  suffering 
such  as  I  had  to  endure  Impossible  for  the 
future.  Yes,  the  churches  and  the  mayor 
can  help.  Give  us  a  secret  ballot  and  help 
us  get  rid  of  our  so-called  leaders. 

A  SxtTDIO  WORKn. 

Los  Angeles. 


The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  itEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday  January  21. 1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  January  20.  1947: 
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Published  today  la  a  book  which 
bad   better  be  boiight,  read, 
geated.  and  carefully  kept  for  futun 
ence  by  all  Americana  who  hope  to 
mystery  of  Pearl  Harbor  tome  day 
finally  solved 

The  iyx3k.  Is  Pearl  Harbor :  The  Stori  of  the 
Secret  War.  by  George  MorKenstem;  Devln< 
Adair  Co.  New  York.  1947;  423  pages.  |l  mape, 
exhaustive  Index  and  appendix:  $3 
It  has  to  do.  of  course,  with  the 
astrous  and  disgraceful  defeat  ever 
flicted  on  American  armed  forces  by 
or  air — the  Japanese  body  blow  tha 
hare  been  a  death  blow,  dealt  us 
Harbor.  T  H  .  on  Sunday  morning 
7.  1941. 

The  book's  author — a  long-time 
perman.    who   during    the    late    war 
BCarlne  Corps  Reserve  captain 
marine  combat  correspondents — has 
up  In  this  volume  all  the  facts 
become  public  to  date  with  referenc( 
historic  calamity. 

Mr    Morgenstem  has  done  the  Job 
a  hard-hitting  and  hard-boiled  styl; 
makes  the  book  as  Interesting  as 
better  current  murder  stories 

And  the  book  is  a  sort  of  murder 
since    It    concerns    the    slaughter 
American  Qghttng   men   in   a  raid 
they  bad  no  warning 

Why  weren't  they  warned?     The 
administration  had  been  inviting  a 
attack  for  months.     Matters  had 
ultimatum     and     deadlock     stage 
Washington  and  Tokyo  by  Novembei 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  book  that 
wanted    war — with    Japan    or    Oern 
preferably  both:  that  he  knew  some 
cent  of  the  American  people  wantec 
out  of  the  war:  and  that  he 
alerting  our  Pacific  outposts,  thoug 
ing  Japan  would  soon  attack,  so 
men  would  be  caught  asleep  and 
could  quickly  fan  up  a  war  fever  and 
all  his  critics  with  a  howl  that  thli 
had  been  treacherously  assaulted 

Though    Roosevelt    Is    not    blame*  i 
sively   for   the   Pearl    Harbor 
book  lays  a  large  part  of  the  blam^ 
door — and  nails  it  down  with 
citations  of  recorded  testimony. 

It  seems  to  us  that  publication 
Harbor :  The  Story  of  the  Secret  Wa  r 
be   a   signal   for   yet   another  Pearl 
Investigation — this  time  by  a  Congiess 
trolled    by   Republicans   and   therefore 
podtion  to  dig  out  most,  if  not  al 
facts  which  the  New  Dealers  up  to 
been  able  to  keep  concealed. 


Ofden  Mills  Reid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARHS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBllE 

or  irrw  tobx 
IN  THE  BOX7SS  OP  REPRESENTAlnVSS 


Monday.  January  13,  1941 

Mr.   GAMBLE.     Mr.   Speaker 
leave  granted  by  the  House,  I  pre|:ent 
insertion  in  the  Congressional 
an  editorial  enUUed  "Ogden  Mill  > 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  TimU 
lished  at  Mamaroneck.  N.  T.,  on 
day,  January  8,  1947: 
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Westcheater  especially  mourns  th(  paaslnf 
of  Ogden  Mills  B«id.  president,  pibllaber, 
and  editor  of  the  New  Tork  Herald  mbune. 
t)«caus«  not  only  the  llle  oT  this  out  itandlng 
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were  Intertwined  with  the  country"*  develop- 
ment. 

It  was  at  Ophlr  Hall  In  Purchase,  family 
homestead,  that  Whitelaw  Reld,  father,  re- 
ceived ofBclal  notification  In  1892  of  his  nomi- 
nation for  the  Vice  Presidency,  with  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  heading  the  ticket.  It  was 
there  that  Ogden  Reld  spent  many  happy 
da3rs  of  his  youth,  a  period  wherein  he 
learned  to  love  Westchester,  an  affection 
which  never  died.  And  It  was,  therefore, 
most  fitting  that  when  he  was  laid  away  to 
rest  yesterday  afternoon,  this,  too,  should 
be  in  Westchester,  amidst  the  peaceful  hills 
slopii^  gently  to  the  Hudson,  In  the  quietude 
of  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  above  the  Tarry- 
towns. 

Ogden  Reld  was  a  man  who  accomplished 
much  with  little  noise.  His  famed  father 
bequeathed  to  him  the  New  York  Tribune, 
one  of  many  struggling  periodicals  in  a  pe- 
riod of  bitter  economic  rivalry.  By  persist- 
ence, vision,  and  courage  he  built  this  pub- 
lication, through  a  fortuitous  merger  with 
the  equally  celebrated  New  York  derald.  Into 
a  newspaper  of  international  significance  and 
respect. 

Yet  during  those  long  years  of  effort,  and 
later  wh<?n  success  had  crowned  the  venture. 
Mr.  Reld  never  sought  personal  honors,  never 
asked  political  preferment,  and  never  forgot 
that  bis  service  to  the  public  came  first. 

Always  there  was  sincere  effort  to  make 
honest  presentment  of  the  news  the  scale 
upon  which  the  newspaper  was  to  rise  or  fall. 
In  time  there  was  added  the  courageous  pol- 
icy of  flat  refusal  of  advertising  which  did  not 
conform  to  the  same  standard,  a  field  wherein 
the  Tribune  once  led  the  entire  journalistic 
profession  And  these  sound  standards, 
faithfully  followed,  resulted  In  the  existence 
today  of  a  living  memorial  to  the  man  who 
Inspired  the  ideals. 

This  newspaper.  In  company  with  a  host  of 
others  throughout  the  Nation,  extends  to  Mrs 
Reid  and  the  children  Its  deepest  sympathy. 
We  have  lost  a  good  neighbor. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSFT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESEJnATTVKS 

Tuesday  January  21  1947 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
March  1933  through  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  most  of  the  so-called  social 
legislation  enacted  was  written  and 
sponsoied  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Gcvernment.  Some  of  these  laws, 
and  particularly  the  National  ijabor  Re- 
lations Act  and  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  have  been  administered  and  inter- 
preted in  so  partisan  a  manner  that  their 
pronounced  objectives  have  been  seri- 
ously impaired.  Little  or  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  safeguard  the  public  in- 
terest or  to  give  equal  protection  under 
the  law  to  employers  as  well  as  em- 
ployees. Those  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws  in  many  in- 
stances have  wantonly  disregarded  the 
plain  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  correct 
existing  evils  and  have  encouraged  un- 
scrupulous people  to  commit  acts  of  law- 
lessness against  the  persons  and  property 
of  thousands  of  law-abiding  employees 
M  well  as  employers,  to  threaten  the 
health  and  economic  well-being  of  mil- 
lions  of  dtlseivi.  to  challenge  our  Ameri- 


can way  of  life,  and  to  Jeopardize  the  se- 
curity of  our  country. 

In  November  1946  the  American  peo- 
ple revolted  against  this  impossible  sit- 
uation and  elected  a  Republican  Con- 
gress. There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have 
given  a  mandate  to  the  Republican  Party 
to  correct  the  shortcomings  of  New  Deal 
labor  legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  I  shall  try  to 
carry  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  ex- 
press will  of  our  citizens.  My  primary 
purpose  will  be  to  see  that  all  labor  leg- 
islation enacted  by  the  Congress  will 
consider,  first,  the  public  welfare,  and, 
secondly,  equal  justice  and  protection 
under  the  law  to  employees  and  em- 
ployers. It  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor 
to  establish  the  relationship  l)etween 
labor  and  management  on  an  even  keel. 
An  earnest  effort  will  be  made  to  amend 
all  labor  laws  wiiicb  violate  these 
principles. 

In  furtherance  of  this  program  I  have 
prepared  and  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
and  clarify  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  In  this  bill  I  have  attempted  to 
solve  a  problem  and  clear  inequalities 
created  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  re- 
cent decision  on  the  Mount  Clemens  Pot- 
tery Co.  case.  This  decision  by  the 
Court  has  established  a  precedent  which 
threatens  the  financial  structure  of  cur 
free-enterprise  system  and  the  integrity 
of  collective  bargaining.  By  straining 
at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  violated  its  own  es- 
tablished rules  and  misinterpreted  the 
plain  intent  of  Congress  in  authorizing 
the  award  of  overtime  pay  and  compen- 
satory damages  for  such  activities  as 
wallcing  from  the  time  clock  to  one's  post 
of  duty,  changing  clothes,  and  so  forth. 
The  bill  which  I  have  intioduced 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  not  punitive.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  designed  to  thwart  a 
punitive  action.  The  bill  does  not  de- 
prive labor  of  any  moral  or  legal  right 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  but 
it  does  prohibit  legalized  grand  larceny. 
On  Monday,  January  20.  Mr.  Press- 
man, counsel  of  the  CIO,  testified  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
He  is  reported  to  have  recommended  that 
the  billions  of  dollars  in  portal-to-portal 
clairts  already  filed  and  to  be  filed  by  the 
unions  should  be  settled  through  collec- 
tive bargaining.  This,  of  course,  is  un- 
thinkable. The  Government  must  cease 
to  compromise  principles  for  votes. 
Administrative  agencies  and  the  courts 
must  cease  encroaching  upon  the  law- 
making powers  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
Congress  must  restore  public  confidence 
in  our  Constitution  and  in  government 
by  law.  While  I  am  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  that  will  be  my  objective. 
(From  the  Washington  Poet] 

POkTAL   OXrXNSS 

Lee  Pressman.  CIO  general  counsel,  told 
a  Senate  subcommittee  that  the  future  oper- 
ation of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  would 
be  threatened  U  pending  Senate  measures  to 
disallow  portal-to-portal  pay  claims  were 
enacted.  In  our  opinion  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  stems  from 
the  distorted  interpretation  of  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  the  law  which  led  the  Su- 
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preme  Court   to  validate  exorbitant  claims 
for  back  pay. 

If  Mr.  Pressman  Is  really  anxious  to  retain 
for  labor  the  benefits  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  wise  procedure.  It  seems 
to  us.  would  be  to  support  efforts  to  clarify 
.the  law  and  bring  It  Into  conformity  with 
the  plain  intention  of  Congress.  Otherwise, 
opposition  to  the  act  growing  out  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  loose  definition  of  what 
constitutes  working  time  for  which  employ- 
ees must  be  paid  may  result  in  much  more 
drastic  revisions  of  the  present  law  than  are 
now  contemplated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  labor  stands  to  gain  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  will  lose  by  the  legal 
outlawing  of  suits  for  back  pay  under  portal- 
to-portal  rulings.  For  If  such  claims  are 
relentlessly  prosecuted,  many  firms  faced 
with  huge  claims  for  back  pay  and  damages 
will  offer  strong  resistance  to  demands  for 
further  wage  Increases,  while  others  would 
be  forced  into  bankruptcy.  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  about  the  only  people  who  stand  to  gain 
In  the  long  run  by  prosecuting  tnese  back- 
pay claims  are  the  lawyers  who,  according 
to  Senator  Capehabt,  expect  to  get  a  large 
slice  of  the  amounts  recovered  In  the  form 
of  fees. 

In  the  past,  payment  for  time  spent  on 
employers'  premises  has.  as  a  rule,  been  In- 
directly allowed  for  in  fixing  the  terms  of 
an  agreement.  Moreover,  as  President  Green 
of  the  AFL  pointed  out  In  a  recent  letter 
to  member  unions,  "What  constitutes  time 
worked  for  the  purpose  of  figuring  straight- 
time  and  overtime  compensation  can  best  be 
determined  by  labor  and  management  over 
the  bargaining  table."  Even  Mr.  Pressman, 
while  opposing  individual  settlements,  advo- 
cates legislation  authorizing  employers  and 
unions  to  settle  outstanding  portal-pay 
claims  through  collective  bargaining.  The 
constitutional  objections  that  can  be  raised 
In  connection  with  all  pending  bills  relating 
to  retroactive  claims  apply  likewise  to  Mr. 
Pressman's  proposal,  which  would  have  the 
further  disadvantage  of  leaving  Industry  still 
saddled  with  billions  of  dollars  of  claims  for 
back  pay  without  any  assurance  that  reason- 
able settlements  of  such  claims  could  be 
negotiated. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  21, 1947 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  the  following  summary 
of  the  recently  enacted  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  which  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  and  made  the  subject 
of  an  address  delivered  by  J.  Vincent 
Keogh,  United  States  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York,  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar  Association. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  summary  will  be 
of  assistance  to  those  who  might  possibly 
have  rights  under  the  act.    It  follows: 

Feoexal  Tort  Claims  Act 

(Enacted   August   2,   194&— Public  Law   601, 

ch.  753.  sees.  401-424) 

This  statute  permits  tort  actions  against 
the  United  States  on  claims  growing  out  of 
negligence  committed  by  employees  of  the 
Government  on  and  after  January  1.  1945. 
Whether  an  act  is  negligent  and  whether  re- 
covery lies  Is  determined  by  the  law  ol  the 
place  the  act  was  committed. 


The  statute  generally  is  divided  Into  two 
categories : 

1.  Where  the  claim  Is  11,000  or  less. 

2.  Where  the  claim  is  in  any  amount. 

OEFINmONS 

"Federal  Agency": 

Includes:  Executive  departments:  Inde- 
pendent establishments  of  the  United  States; 
corporations  whose  primary  function  Is  to 
act  as,  and  while  acting  as.  instrumentalities 
of  the  United  States  whether  or  not  author- 
ized to  sue  and  be  sued  In  their  own  name. 

Excludes:  Any  contractor  with  the  United 
States. 

"Employee  of  the  Government": 

Officers  or  employees  of  any  Federal 
agency. 

Members  of  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

Persons  acting  on  Isehalf  of  a  Federal 
agency  in  any  official  capacity  temporarily 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  whether 
with  or  without  compensation. 

"Acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or 
employment": 

With  respect  to  the  military,  means  acting 
In  the  line  of  duty. 

1.  Where  claim  is  $1,000  or  less: 

(a)  Claim  In  the  above  amount  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency, 
and  he  has  the  right  to  consider,  ascertain, 
adjust,  determine,  and  settle  such  claim. 

(b)  Any  such  award  or  determination  Is 
final  and  conclusive  on  all  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  (except  when  procured  by  fraud). 

(c)  Any  award  made  shall  be  paid  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  out  of  appropria- 
tions hereby  authorized. 

(d)  Acceptance  of  the  award  by  the  claim- 
ant Is  final  and  constitutes  bar  to  further 
action  either  against  the  United  States  or 
against  the  employee  committing  the  act. 

(e)  The  head  of  the  agency  shall  annually 
make  a  report  to  Congress  of  all  claims  paid 
by  the  agency.  The  report  shall  Include  the 
name  of  each  claimant,  a  statement  of  the 
amount  claimed  and  the  amount  awarded, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  claim. 

2.  Where  claim  is  in  any  amount: 

(a)  Suit  may  be  started  against  the  United 
States  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Exclusive  Jurisdiction  is  In  Federal 
district  court. 

(2)  Must  be  brought  in  court  where  plain- 
tiff is  resident  or  where  act  was  committed. 

(3)  No  Jury  trial. 

(4)  United  States  Is  not  liable  for  Interest 
prior  to  Judgment. 

(5)  United  States  Is  not  liable  for  punitive 
damages. 

(6)  Successful  claimant  Is  entitled  to  costs 
which  shall  not  Include  attorney's  fees. 

(b)  (1 )  Judgment  in  a  suit  Is  a  comple(e  bar 
against  further  action  by  the  claimant  as 
against  the  employee  committing  the  act. 

(2)  Where  a  claimant  has  submitted  his 
claim  to  the  head  of  an  agency  for  settlement 
(fl.OOO  or  less)  he  cannot  bring  suit  unless 
final  disposition  has  been  made  of  his  claim, 
provided — 

(A)  The  claimant  may  withdraw  his  claim 
from  consideration  upon  15  days  written 
notice  and  then  start  an  action;  provldod 
f\u"ther  that: 

(B)  Where  his  claim  is  disposed  of  or  he 
withdraws  It,  he  cannot  sue  for  a  sum  larger 
than  the  amount  he  presented  to  the  Federal 
agency  unless  he  shows  that  the  increas<Hl 
amount  Is  based  on  newly  discovered  evi- 
dence not  reasonably  discoverable  at  the  time 
he  present  the  claim  to  the  agency. 

(C)  Where  the  head  of  an  agency  disposes 
of  a  claim,  such  disposition  shall  not  be  com- 
petent evidence  of  liability  or  amount  in 
proceedings  where  suit  Is  brought. 

Rsvirw 

(a)  Final  Judgments  of  the  district  court 
are  reviewable  by  appeal  in  the  CCA  In  tlie 
same  manner  as  other  Judgments  of  the  dis- 
trict court  or 


(b)  In  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United 
States  provided  that  the  notice  of  appeal  filed 
In  the  district  court  under  rule  73  shall  hav* 
the  written  consent  of  all  the  appellees  that 
the  appeal  be  taken  to  such  court.  Appeals 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  must  be  taken  within 
3  months  after  entry  of  Judgment  In  the 
district  covu-t. 

COMPHO.MISE 

The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
compromise  or  settle  any  claim  after  suit  is 
instituted  with  the  approval  of  the  court  In 
which  the  suit  Is  pending. 

statute    or    UMTTATIONS 

(a)  Claims  of  $1,000  or  less  are  barred 
unless  presented  in  writing  to  the  age»cy  out 
of  whose  activities  It  arises  within  1  year  of 
the  enactment  of  the  statute  or  1  year  after 
claim  is  accrued,  whichever  is  later. 

(b)  Suits  are  barred  unless  begun  within 
the  1-year  period  as  above  described. 

(c)  Where  a  claim  not  exceeding  $1,000  la 
presented  to  an  agency  the  time  to  Institute 
a  suit  therein  is  extended  for  a  period  of  6 
months  after  the  date  of  mailing  notice  to 
the  claimant  of  final  disposition:  or  from  the 
date  of  withdrawal  of  the  claim.  If  It  would 
otherwise  expire  before  the  end  of  such 
period. 

EXCEPTIONS 

The  statute  lists  12  excepUons  under  which 
no  action  or  claim  lies. 

ATTORNET8'   FEES 

(a)  Where  head  of  agency  makes  an  award 
In  claim  not  exceeding  $1,000;  where  the  re- 
covery is  $500  or  more  the  attorney  may  be 
allowed  up  to  10  percent  of  the  amount 
recovered. 

(b)  If  suit  Is  brought,  the  attorney  may  be 
allowed  up  to  20  percent  of  amount  recov- 
ered. 

(c)  The  attorney's  fees  are  to  be  paid  out 
of,  but  not  In  addition  to,  the  amount  of 
Judgment  or  award. 

(d)  Any  attorney  who  charges,  demands, 
receives,  or  collects  more  than  the  statutory 
allowances  shall  be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  or 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  1  year  or 
both.  ' 

EXCLtTsrvx  or  rzmedt 
From  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
any  claims  cognizable  under  this  state,  shall 
be  brought  against  the  United  States  regard- 
less of  the  authority  of  any  Federal  agency 
to  sue  and  be  sued  in  Its  own  name. 

EXCEPTIONS 

8bc.  421.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  apply  to: 

(a)  Any  claim  based  upon  an  act  or  omis- 
sion of  an  employee  of  the  Government, 
exercising  due  care.  In  the  execution  of  a 
statute  or  regulation,  whether  or  not  such 
statute  or  regulation  be  valid,  or  based  upon 
the  exercise  or  performance  or  the  failure 
to  exercise  or  perform  a  discretionary  func- 
tion or  duty  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  agency 
or  an  employee  of  the  Government,  whether 
or  not  the  discretion  involved  be  abused. 

(b)  Any  claim  arising  out  of  the  loes,  mis- 
carriage, or  negligent  transmission  of  letters 
or  postal  matter. 

(c)  Any  claim  arising  In  respect  of  the 
assessment  or  collection  of  any  tax  or  cus- 
toms duty,  or  the  detention  of  any  goods  dr 
merchandise  by  an  officer  of  customs  or  ex- 
cise or  any  other  law-enforcement  officer. 

(d)  Any  claim  for  which  a  remedy  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  «w:t  of  March  9,  1920  (U.  S.  C. 
title  46,  sees.  741-762,  Inclusive)  or  the  act  of 
March  3.  1925  (U.  S.  C.  title  46,  sees.  781-790. 
Inclusive),  relating  to  claims  or  suit*  in  ad- 
miralty against  the  United  States. 

(e)  Any  claim  arising  out  of  an  act  or 
omission  of  any  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  administering  the  provisions  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended 
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csused 
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(f>   Any    claim    for    damages 
the  Imposition  or  establishment  ol 
antlne  by  tb«  United  States 

(g)   Any  claim  arising  from  Injuiff 
•els,    or   rbe   cargo,   crew   or 
TesscU.  while  passing  through  the 
the  Panama  Canal  or  while  in  Capal 
waters. 

(h)   Any  claim  arUlng  out  of  assault 
tery.  false  Imprisonment,   false 
llcious  prosecution,  abuse  of 
•lander,  misrepresentation,  deceit 
ference  with  contract  rights. 

(i)  Any  claim  for  damages 
fiscal  operations  of  the  Treasury 
regulation  of  the  monetary  system . 

(J)  Any  claim  arising  out  of  the 
ant  activities  of  the  military  or  najal 
CM*  the  Coast  Guard,  during  time 

(k)   Any  claim  arising  in  a  foreigi 

(1)   Any  claim  arising  from  the 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHintN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTKTTVES 

Monday.  January  20.  19-  7 


01  e 


hf  re 


Mr.   WHTTTEN.    Mr.    Speaker 
with  great  regret  that  I  call  the 
of  the  House  to  the  death  of 
distinguished   citizens  of   my 
native  son,  born  and  reared  In 
Miss..  Oen.   Dan  I.  Sultan,  a 
of  a  distinguished  family  of 
County.    General  Sultan  died 
last  week.    The  House  was  not  Ih 
at  ihnt  time,  which  Is  the  reaiton 
ment  is  made  today.    Oen.  8u 
well  known   In   Washington. 
served  as  resident  Commission^ 
the  1930's.    He  was  equally  as  w 
throughout  the  military  estab  i 
and  to  the  people  of  the  Unite] 
Three    times    he    received    the 
guished  Service  Medal  for  his 
the  military  department  of  our 
ment.    He  succeeded  General  S 
the  Chinese-Burma  theater  of 
where  he  rendered  outstanding 
Upon  his  return  to  the  Unitep 
General  Sultan  became  Inspec 
eral.    We  are  extremely  regretfu 
of  his  untimely  passing.    The 
Mississippi  has  lost  a  splendid 
citizen  of  national  stature,  and 
soldier.    We  shall  miss  him  in 
to  come. 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.GILUE 
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TTVES 


IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  \ 

Tuesday.  January  21, 19i  7 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Jie  Rec- 
OKO.  I  Include  the  following  edlt(  rial  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Mark  Thistle- 
thwaite,  taken  from  the  Fort  Wajme. 
Ind..  Joumal-Gazette  of  Prida^,  Janu- 
ary 17: 


MABX    THlBTlXTBWATra 

When  Mark  Thistlethwaite.  the  Joumal- 
Oazette's  Washington  correspondent  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  died  suddenly 
Tuesday  afternoon,  top  Government  officials 
from  the  White  House  down  paid  tribute  to 
his  worth  as  a  journalist  and  a  man. 

These  tributes  were  well  dcaenred,  for  Mr. 
Thistlethwaite  embodied  the  Ugliest  capabil- 
ities and  ideal£  of  bis  profession.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  Washington  scene  was  Intimate. 
He  possessed  a  sound  sense  of  news,  judg- 
ment, accuracy,  integrity,  Industry,  and  a 
clear  style. 

That  he  was  held  in  the  highest  regard 
by  his  fellow  correspondents  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  he  bad  served  as  secretary  of 
the  National  Press  Club.^  as  president  and 
acting  secretary  of  the  famous  Gridiron  Club, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  standing  conunittee 
of  the  Capitol  Press  Gallery. 

Mr.  Thistlethwaite  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Ind.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Richmond 
High  School  and  Swarthmore  College,  and 
then  entered  the  newspaper  field,  worliing  in 
Philadelphia  and  Indianapolis 

He  liecame  secretary  to  Gov.  Thomas  R. 
Marshall  in  1909  and  continued  to  serve  as 
secretary  to  Marshall  during  hit  two  terms 
as  Vict  President  of  the  United  States  from 
1913  to  1921.  Since  the  latter  year  he  had 
been  a  Washington  correspondent  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
dean  of  the  capital  corresi>ondents'  corps. 

Of  the  530  Members  of  Congress  today,  only 
3  were  In  Washington  when  Mr.  Thistle- 
thwaite arrived  there  with  Viae  President 
Marshall  In  1913. 

Indiana  has  produced  many  outstanding 
newipapermen,  but  none  of  them  was  more 
widely  kcown  or  more  esteemed  than  Mark 
Thistlethwaite.  whose  by-Une  wai  so  familiar 
to  Journal-Oacette  readers.  He  was  for  all 
bis  experience  a  kindly,  lovable  gentleman. 

To  his  widow  and  other  surviving  memberi 
of  bis  family  we  extend  sincere  ^rmpathy. 


Who  Pays  for  the  Smears? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  20.  1947 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
now  in  the  House  will  recall  how  over 
the  years  Members  of  this  House,  and  I 
was  among  the  ones  elected  and  re- 
elected by  our  people  who  know  us  and 
our  records,  were  characterized  as  being 
seditious,  nonpatriotic,  unfit  to  sit  in 
Congress  by  anyone  like  Winchell,  a  no- 
torious liar,  scandalmonger,  a  disgrace 
to  the  Navy  uniform  which  he  once  wore, 
an  example  of  almost  everything  which 
an  American  should  not  be;  by  Carlson, 
contemptible,  lying  pup;  by  Birkhead. 
the  renegade  minister,  and  others  of 
their  ilk.  Yes,  the  American  people 
would  like  to  know  who  pays  these 
preachers  of  class  hatred,  these  creators 
and  disseminators  of  falsehoods. 

John  T.  Flynn  has  rendered  a  distinc- 
tive service  to  the  public  by  telling  us  of 
some  of  them.  From  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, which  in  the  eyes  of  the  interna- 
tionalistic  world  wreckers  should  be 
blacklisted  because  It  is  pro-American, 
comes  the  following  editorial: 

WHO   PATS   ro?    THX   SMSASSt 

John  T.  Flynn  has  just  finished  in  the 
columns  of  the  Tribune  a  definitive  account 


of  the  fUthy  brigade  of  Han  for  hire,  who. 
for  a  fee,  will  organize  a  campaign  to  blacken 
the  reputation  of  any  decent  American  citi- 
wen  who  has  enemies  willing  to  pay  for  the 
smear  job.  They  are,  taken  as  a  group,  as 
insignificant  as  they  are  unsavory. 

Among  them  is  Rex  Stout,  the  organiser  of 
hate  societies,  and  his  comrade  in  Inlamy, 
Birkhead.  a  discredited  preacher  who  used  to 
be  a  hack  writer  for  Haldeman-Julius.  the 
publisher  of  atheist  books.  There  is  Leslie, 
another  preacher  without  a  pulpit,  who  spe- 
ciiiilizes  ir  the  anti-Catholic  propaganda  that 
is  part  of  the  Communist  Party  line.  There 
is  Gailmor,  the  convicted  thief,  and  Plotkin. 
the  drunken  psychopath,  who  writes  ob- 
scen  ty  to  order.  There  lb  Derounlan,  the 
writer  of  anti-Semitic  pamphlets,  who 
turned  from  that  occupation  to  the  com- 
position of  a  book  of  libels  which,  with  the 
aid  of  the  New  Deal,  made  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  for  him  and  his 
money-hungry  publishers,  Dutton  &  Co. 

These  people  have  been  astonishingly  suc- 
cessful in  some  of  their  campaigns  of  vili- 
fication. Because  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  op- 
posed the  war,  Stout.  Birkhead.  and  others 
organized  a  campaign  of  vituperation  that 
convinced  an  astonishing  number  of  un- 
thinking people  that  he  was  friendly  to  the 
Nazis.  Actually,  as  Mr.  Flynn  showed,  Lind- 
bergh's contacts  with  the  Nazis  were  made 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Information 
about  Hitler's  aviation  that  our  State  De- 
partment and  military  attaches  had  been  un- 
able to  get.  The  New  Deal  administration, 
hjving  received  Lindbergh's  patriotic  serv- 
ices, permitted  him  to  be  smeared  without 
saying  r.  single  word  to  refute  the  libels  that 
it  knew  were  llbeloiu. 

Plotkin,  with  money  furnished  in  New 
York,  wrote  as  election  propagu  ida  a  book 
attacking  Seiiator  Burton  Whi  rler  that  is  so 
filthy  that  it  cannot  even  be  quoted.  Sena- 
tor Johnson,  of  Colorado,  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  Investigated  the  smear  plot 
against  Wheeler,  declared  on  reading  the 
book  that  the  only  method  of  dealing  with  a 
person  like  Plotkin  was  with  a  horsevhlp. 
The  New  Dealers,  however,  snuffed  out  the 
investigation  before  the  trail  reached  the 
higher-ups  in  the  plot. 

Theie  smear  artists  have  been  exposed. 
Some  of  their  libels  have  been  proved  in  court 
and  damages  have  been  assessed.  Publicity 
has  destroyed  the  smearers'  reputations,  or 
such  R~  they  had  to  lose,  and  any  lies  that 
they  may  invent  in  the  future  have  thereby 
been  discredited.  They,  however,  are  of  sec- 
ondary importance. 

The  greater  offenders  are  the  people  of 
pretended  respectability  who  have  provided 
the  money  to  finance  these  viciotis  activities. 
Under  the  New  Deal  control  of  Congress  these 
slanderers  ant*  Ubelers  were  largely  succes-^ful 
In  keeping  secret  their  own  financial  records 
and  those  of  the  paper  organ  laations  that 
they  operate.  Under  the  new  Renubllcan 
Congress  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  op- 
erate any  longer  in  the  dark.  Congress,  in 
investigating  these  organizations,  must 
throw  the  light  of  publicity  on  the  purchasers 
r'  vilification. 


California  Veteran  Population  Still  Gains 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALlrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21. 1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
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In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  the  fol- 
lowing facts  concernitig  the  increase  in 
veteran  population  in  California: 

As  new  figures  on  veteran  populations 
and  veteran  migration  trends  are  re- 
leased it  becoines  more  and  more  evident 
that  California  will  continue  to  be  the 
leading  center  of  veteran  population  and 
of  need  for  service  to  veterans,  especially 
in  the  field  of  employment. 

A  united  effort  on  the  part  of  every 
community  through  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, employers,  labor  organizations, 
service  centers,  and  business  groups  is 
necessary  to  assure  proper  readjustment 
of  these  veterans  to  the  economic  life 
of  the  Nation.  The  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  California  State 
Employment  Service  are  ready  and 
equipped  to  do  their  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  jobs  and  the  placement  of  vet- 
erans, but  they  cannot  be  successful 
without  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the 
community  groups. 

The  Selective  Service  figures  as  of 
early  December  show  1,089,052  were  in- 
ducted through  California  draft  boards. 
Of  these  1,072.030  are  listed  as  returned 
and  17.000  as  casualties.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  militia,  veterans  of 
other  wars  and  Immigrant  veterans,  esti- 
mated at  about  800,000. 

National  figures  as  of  October  31. 1949, 
set  the  veteran  population  of  the  coun- 
try at  17,900,000,  with  California  esti- 
mated as  having  10  percent  of  the  total. 
It  is  estimated  that  veterans  and  their 
families  now  constitute  60  percent  of  the 
national  population. 

An  Idea  of  the  migration  trend  is  Indi- 
cated by  a  snap  check  on  December  15 
of  100  separation  notices  of  all  services 
from  widely  separated  centers.  Out  of 
the  100,  thirty-one  stated  they  expected 
to  seek  work  in  California,  although 
enlisting  from  another  State.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  conducted  a  sui*- 
vey  in  San  Francisco.  October  26  to 
November  4,  of  2,700  veterans.  Of  these 
1,254  hailed  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  except  Vermont  and  planned  to 
make  their  home  in  California. 


Labor-Management  Arfument — 
Minneiotm  Style 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning 
last  September  two  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  newspapers,  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  have 
been  running  in  Time  magazine  a  series 
of  advertisements  on  the  advantages  of 
Minnesota  as  a  place  in  which  to  live 
and  work. 

At  a  time  when  labor-management 
problems  are  on  every  thoughtful  per- 
sons  mind,  it  is  worth  calling  to  the 
country's  attention  the  extraordinary 
record  of  not  a  day  lost  by  strike  in  any 
of  Minnesota's  many  war  industries  from 


Pearl  Harbor  to  VJ-day.  I  am  only 
sorry  it  is  not  possible  to  reproduce  here 
the  tantalizing  picture  of  employer  and 
employee  fishing  in  one  of  Minnesota's 
thousand^  of  beautiful  lakes. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

LABOS-MAMACiaciirr  AaCTTMKNT — MINNC80TA 
STTLI 

During  one  of  the  country's  worst  strike 
crises,  a  Minnesota  labor  organization  bought 
newspaper  si>ace  to  announce  cheerfully  to  a 
troubled  nation  that.  In  Minnesota,  workers 
would  rather  fish  with  the  boss  than  fight 
with  him.  It's  better  for  both  labor  and 
management  to  reach  a  sportsmanlike  agree- 
ment by  themselves,  said  the  ad.  because 
"you  cant  go  flahln'  with  a  Government 
bureau." 

Influenced  by  a  way  of  life  unusual  in 
America,  Minnesotans  have  a  common-sense 
approach  to  such  problems  that  reflects  the 
self-reliant,  satisfying  outdoor  life  they  live. 
For  this  is  the  State  of  good  neighbors;  of 
htmters  and  flshermen;  of  golden  p'alrles. 
blue  lakes,  green  forests;  the  State  of  l)eautl- 
ful  cities  and  small  towns  where  industry 
and  cultirre  thrive  with  the  unspoiled  wilder- 
ness only  a  few  hours  away. 

This  Minnesota  wdy  of  life — how  does  It 
concern  you?  In  this  logical  way:  It  has 
attracted  and  held  a  people  of  exceptional 
Intelligence  and  literacy,  a  people  of  skUl 
and  stability.  If  you  are  a  producer  of 
articles  of  high  value  and  small  bulk,  like 
the  automatic-control  equipment  of  Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator  Co.,  or  the 
abrasives  and  Scotch-brand  tapes  of  Minne- 
sota Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
perhaps  you,  too,  wUl  flnd  that  these  Min- 
nesotans are  good  workers  to  know.  An 
Internationally  known  engineering  firm  says, 
"The  great  asset  of  Minnesota  is  the  unique 
■kill  and  intelligence  of  its  people." 

A  million  of  these  able,  industrious  Minne- 
sotans live  in  and  around  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  A  hundred  thousand  more  live  in 
An  erica's  second-busiest  port,  Dulutb.  on 
Lake  Superior.  Others  live  in  the  many  at- 
tractive small  cities  of  Minnesota.  If  human 
skill  and  dependability  are  Important  in  your 
bUBlneas,  look  for  them  here. 

Why  not  get  personally  acquainted  with 
Minnesotans  and  the  Minnesota  way  of  life? 


The  SalTation  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21, 1947 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ced, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Far- 
ley, under  the  auspices  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  over  radio  station  WJZ,  New 
York  City,  Sunday  evening,  January  5, 
1947: 

As  you  know,  I  have  but  recently  returned 
from  a  world-wide  business  trip  which  took 
me  to  many  countries  in  Europe,  Africa. 
Asia,  and  the  Pacific  area.  During  this  trip 
I  talked  with  many  persons — statesmen, 
biasinessmen,  scientists,  soldiers — indeed  to 
men  and  women  In  all  conditions  cmd  walks 
of  life. 

The  future  held  many  uncertainties  for 
them  and  they  were  obviously  confused  by 
the  condition  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. Among  the  uncertainties  which  I 
found  dlsttirblng  them  was  the  prospect;  of 


a  third  world  war.  On  all  sides  they  saw. 
as  I  saw  as  my  trip  progressed,  huge  stand- 
ing armies,  young  and  healthy  men  In  uni- 
form who  could  better  have  been  tUllng  the 
sou.  or  dc^ng  the  most  necessary  work  of 
recon6tn|ctlon. 

They  wanted  to  see  those  men  out  of  uni- 
form and  they  wanted  the  bulk  of  the  armies 
demobilized  because  they  felt  that  this  would 
be  a  step  toward  world  disarmament  and 
eventually  to  permanent  peace.  I  need  not 
argue  the  soundness  of  this  idea.  I  know 
that  disarmament  Is  what  the  people  of  the 
world  want.  I  believe  that  we  Americans 
want  the  reduction  of  armies,  but  In  full  co- 
operation with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth, 
to  the  end  that  the  great  burden  of  arma- 
ments may  be  lifted  from  the  people  and 
shall  cease  to  menace  their  peace. 

But  there  is  one  army,  a  true  international 
army,  which  must  never  be  demobilized.  It 
should,  Indeed,  increase.  It  has  l>een  in  the 
battle  for  years,  but  the  only  blood  upon  its 
banner  is  that  of  its  own  martyrs.  It  has 
unceasingly  carried  forward  the  word  of  dod 
rmd  the  message  of  human  compassion  since 
•ihe  day  of  its  founding. 

It  has  alwa]rs  pursued  a  steady  campaign  of 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  all  who 
needed  it,  no  matter  what  their  politics,  their 
nationality,  their  church,  or  their  religious 
belief  or  their  lack  of  it. 

It  Is  the  one  standing  army  the  world 
really  needs — the  Salvation  Army. 

I  dont  propose  to  make  a  detailed  speech 
here  about  the  many  and  obvious  virtues  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  No  words  of  mine  could 
brighten  its  record  of  service  In  the  two  great 
wars  of  our  time.  The  men  who  fought  those 
wars  will  always  remember  the  Salvation 
lassie  with  t«nder  affection. 

And  Just  as  the  blue  and  red  uniform  was 
a  familiar  sight  to  our  soldiers,  so  it  is  to  us 
at  home.  I  wonder  if  perhaps  it  is  not  a 
too-famiUar  sight— If  by  casual  acceptance 
of  the  ever-present  Salvation  Army  imiform 
we  do  not  forget  the  things  it  represents. 

Most  of  us  know  of  the  religious  side  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  We  accept  the  seal  of 
its  soldiers  and  officers.  We  know  of  Its 
constant  service  to  God  through  help  to  the 
helpless,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  all  of  us 
know  how  extensive  is  the  Salvation  Army's 
work  behind  the  scenes. 

How  many  know  that  the  Salvation  Army 
operates  hospitals,  or  that  it  gave  assistance 
to  11,000  prisoners  and  parolees  last  year? 
How  many  know  that  more  than  30,000  days 
of  care  were  given  to  children  in  the  army's 
day    nurseries    and    shelter   homes? 

These  things  go  on  all  the  time.  Charac- 
ter-building youth  clubs,  vocational-guid- 
ance centers,  summer  camps  for  young  and 
old  alike,  homes  for  the  unfortimate.  inex- 
pensive and  respectable  lodging  for  working 
girls.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  list  is  endless, 
but  I  am  assured  that  the  Salvation  Army 
operates  only  60  religious  and  welfare  insti- 
tutions here. 

Sixty  institutions— each  one  developed  to 
meet  a  human  need;  each  one  operated  solely 
on  the  basis  of  that  need  without  regard  for 
color,  creed,  or  p<^ltics.  Truly  this  Is  the 
army  that  the  world  really  needs.  This  Is 
the  army  of  which  the  city.  Nation,  and  the 
world  can  well  be  proud. 

Insofar  as  possible,  the  Salvation  Army 
pays  lU  own  way.  In  Its  rehabillUtlon  of 
the  fallen  It  stresses  the  dignity  and  self- 
respect  of  honest  work,  and,  as  a  byproduct 
of  this  policy,  gains  some  revenue  from  the 
paid  work  of  the  men  themselves.  Some,  but 
not  all,  of  the  lodging  hoiises  break  even. 

But  there  are  many,  many  vital  services  of 
the  Salvation  Army  from  which  there  can  be 
no  caah  return.  Almost  every  senrlos  to  the 
needy,  to  mothers,  to  children,  to  the  aged, 
and  to  the  prisoners  and  parolees  must  nec- 
essarily operate  at  an  economic  loss  slnc« 
these  are  people  who  cannot  pay. 

Nevertheless,  by  Its  extreme  efficiency  and 
the  devotion  of  Its  workers,  the  Salvation 
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And  now  It  must  ask  11  .OOO.OOi » 
It  to  conttntie  at  full  strength 
next  year  and  to  meet  the 
of  this  peaceful  postwar  life.    Fo- 
Uon.  remembo-.  It  will  provide 
half  In  service. 

Two  and  a  half  tar  one.  my 
bargain  at   any   time.     When 
humanitarian    currency    of    the 
Army  tt  ^row«  tenfold  in  value 
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vlnced  that  you  and  they  vrlll 
eObtributv  out  of  your  own 
without  prompting  from  me 

I  want  only  to  remind  you  Jhat 
great  and  the  time  is  now. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REHAJUKS 
or 

HON.  J.  UNDSAY  ALMOND.  JR. 

or  vnsiKiA 

XM  TBS  BOUSX  OP  REPRBSBfTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  January  21. 1  )47 

Mr.  ALMOND.  Mr.  Bpeake ',  Jantmry 
19  was  the  birthday  of  one  of  the  great- 
est Americans  who  ever  lived,  3en.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee.  Magnaolmous  in  \  Ictory.  de- 
void of  bitterness  in  defeat,  be  transmit- 
ted to  posterity  a  name  lu  sullied,  a 
record  untarnished,  and  a  char  icter  sjrm- 
bolic  of  every  virtue  worth]!  of  emu- 
lation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  iemarks  in 
the  Ricou.  I  include  as  a  trl  lute  to  his 
grandeur  the  following  edit  >rial  from 
the  Lynchburg  News  of  Januaify  20. 1947: 

Bghty-two  years  have  elapsed 
ert  E.  Lee  ended  a  military 
defeat  for  Its  climax  and  eternal 
reward,  and  began  a  brief  career 
and  leader  and  guide  of  youth 
seven  years  have  passed  since 
activities  in  every  field  of  (>hysic^I 
and  gave  him  to  posterity  as  an 
all  men  living  and  yet  to  live. 

That  Is  a  period  but  little 
average  life  time,  but  a  period 
for  a  name  to  become  establishetl 
in  the  firmament,  a  spiritual 
numerable  generations  of  his 
and  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Innumerable  lessons  have  been 
the  life  of  this  remarkable  man 
ness  was  matched  by  his  ncbUity 
not  the  least  of  them  is  one  the 
today,  needs  always.    It  is  that 
thing  greater  than  success  If  succ 
ured  by  material  accompllahmen 
no  law  on  the  statute  books  of 
bcartng  ttae  name  of  Lee.    There 
IndtKtrlal  •nterprlae  that  owes  li 
to  him.    llMre  la  no  territory  In 
expanse  of  a  gigantic  Nation 
quired  by  tiixa  or  throiigh  any 
Be  founded  no  great  university 
university  that  glorlss  in 
name  he  contTltoated  no  money,  nc 
Inga.  no  life  time  of  guidance, 
military  venture  ended  In  the 
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the  cause  for  which  he  fought.  The  college 
over  which  he  presided  was  a  strxiggllng  Insti- 
tution at  the  time  ol  his  death.  Tet  the  man 
does  not  live,  though  he  be  steeped  In  cyni- 
cism and  wrestle  with  a  sense  of  frustraticn, 
who  would  call  his  life  a  failure,  call  It  iiny- 
thing  but  a  glorious  success.  Tliere's  hardly 
a  man.  though  his  «^otlsm  be  gigantic,  his 
appetite  for  fame  gargantuan,  who  would  not 
trade  every  tucceee  he  has  acMeved,  or  stir- 
render  p]roepe«t  of  every  sucrees  of  which  he 
dr%ms.  tor  the  failure  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Materialism  Is  no  more  the  curse  of  today 
than  of  any  other  day  and  Idealism  is  no 
more  scorned  or  wrongly  defined.  Yesterday, 
today,  tomorrow — all  are  the  moments  for 
contemplation  of  Lee*s  life  and  character, 
for  attempts  at  full  reallMtlon  of  the  truth 
that  success  Is  not  necessary  to  man's  growth 
and  fruition,  that  what  a  man  is  takes 
precedence  over  what  a  man  does,  that  while 
achievement  is  the  goal  the  pathway  chosen 
to  its  attainment  and  the  integrity  of  his 
soul  as  he  pushes  on  are  the  things  that 
make  for  the  only  real  greatAcaa.  Material 
success  is  to  be  sought,  but  greater  is  that 
spiritual  suoceas  which  is  all  a  man  can 
leave  as  heritage  to  his  people  and  without 
wbldi  notiung  is  worth  while.  By  that  teet 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  the  world's  most  successful 
man. 


lafaat  Mortality 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADLAK 

or  COMNBCnCUT 

IH  THE  H«"USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1947 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
ou,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  on  Monday,  January  20.  1947: 
nrvANT  MORTALrrr 

A  baby  bom  in  Connecticut  is  a  mighty 
lucky  little  person,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  his  chance  for  survlvlug  the  dangerous 
period  of  Infancy  is  greater  than  almost  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  This  fact  was  re- 
vealed in  the  recently  published  report  of 
the  United  SUtes  Public  Health  Service.  It 
showed  that  Infant  mortality  in  the  United 
States  had  declined  to  38.3,  the  lowest  In  his- 
tory, and  was  bettered  only  by  Australia  with 
29.-!  and  Sweden  29.6.  Connecticut's  record 
was  far  superior  to  mos  sections  of  the 
country  with  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  29.9. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  in  this  declin- 
ing death  rate,  according  to  the  Public  Health 
Service,  is  the  higher  proportion  of  births 
occurring  in  hospitals.  In  1945,  the  latest 
year  for  which  complete  statistics  were  avail- 
able. 78.8  percent  of  all  births  registered  oc- 
curred In  hospitals  and  other  institutions. 

Hr  ^  In  Hartford  this  greatly  Increased  use 
of  hospitals  for  maternity  cases  Is  reflected 
in  figures  that  have  been  moimting  steadily. 
For  example,  in  one  recent  a4-hour  period 
29  babies,  17  boys  and  12  girls,  were  deUv- 
ered  £t  the  Hart'ord  Hospital,  equaling  the 
all-time  record  for  that  institution.  Similar 
acceleration  of  activity  is  reported  by  other 
hospitals.  These  splendid  services,  tinfor- 
tunately,  are  too  often  taken  for  granted. 
But  they  coiutltute  on'y  one  of  many  reasons 
why  thea^  hospitals  have  a  real  claim  on  both 
the  affections  and  the  pocketbooks  of  those 
who  benefit  from  them. 

The  splendid  record  established  by  Con- 
necticut should  be  no  cause  for  smugness. 


Rather  It  should  Intpire  a  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness that  ve  are  so  well  served,  and  hope- 
fulness Q4t  even  thU  good  record  will  b« 
betHted.  not  only  in  Connecticut,  but  in  the 
fest  of  the  world. 


Tile  Faihre  of  Repeal;  the  Retnm  of 
ProlubitMB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CAXOLINA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21. 1947 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oiD,  I  Include  therein  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  Rev.  Sam  Morris,  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  January  17.  1947: 

National  prohibition  went  Into  effect  on 
January  16,  1920.  and  was  repealed  on  De- 
cember S.  1938.  We  had  13  years  of  national 
prohibition:  we  have  now  had  13  years  of 
repeal  and  much  of  the  Nation  it  going  back 
to  prohlblttoo. 

raoRiBTnoM  wt  local  option 
Massachusetts  has  66  towns  and  townships 
wtth  populations  ranging  from  40.000  down 
that  prohibit  the  sale  of  all  beer,  wine,  and 
whisky.  New  Hampshire  has  about  a  hun- 
dred such  dry  towns  and  townships:  Vermont 
has  120;  Maine  over  300;  Wisconsin,  350;  Ohio. 
450;  Pennsylvania,  650;  and  the  Sute  of  Illi- 
nois over  a  thousand  with  nearly  2.000,000 
people  living  in  them. 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  several  whole 
counUes  that  are  dry.  Louisiana  has  16  dry 
parishes.  Minnesota  20  dry  counties;  the  drys 
have  won  32  of  the  last  37  county-wide  liquor 
elections  in  Arkansas;  Georgia  has  67  coun- 
ties that  are  dry;  Alabama  47  dry  counties 
and  only  20  that  permit  the  legal  sale  of 
beverape  alcohol;  Mississippi  has  53  of  her 
82  counties  that  prohibit  the  sale  of  all  beer, 
wine,  or  whisky;  and  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
known  around  the  world  for  its  famous 
brands  of  liquor,  has  92  wholly  dry  counties, 
14  others  that  are  partially  dry,  and  only  14 
left  that  are  wholly  wet.  The  State  of  Texas 
has  139  dry  counties,  and  a  recent  news- 
paper survey  revealed  that  53  percent  of  the 
people  21  years  of  age  or  above  would  vote 
for  State-wide  prohibition  if  faced  with  the  , 
opportunity.  The  latest  Gallup  poll  showed  1 
33  percent  of  the  American  voters  across 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  favoring  national  pro- 
hlblUon. 

UPSAL  HAS  FAZLKD 

Advocates  of  repeal  said  there  would  be 
less  drinking  and  it  would  promote  temper- 
ance. Let  the  records  speak.  Ink  on  the 
repeal  amendment  was  hardly  dry  before 
the  commercial  Uquor  interests  launched  a 
multl-mlUlon-doIIar  sales  campaign  employ- 
ing all  the  modern  devices  and  technique 
of  present-day  advertising  and  designed  to 
make  housewives,  young  women,  and  moth- 
ers regular  drinkers,  as  well  as  the  men  and 
boys.  Big  blazing  biUboards,  flaming  neon 
signs,  popular  home  magazines,  national 
newsweek  publications,  metropolitan  dailies, 
and  country  newspapers  flaunt  this  brazen 
prodrlnklng  propaganda  before  the  eyes  of 
the  American  public  at  every  turn.  Movies 
are  filled  with  drinking  scenes  of  beautifxil 
stage  and  screen  stars  drinking  beer.  wine, 
cocktails,  and  highballs.  National  radio  net- 
works, regional  networks,  special  networks, 
and  most  of  the  individual  radio  stations 
carry  regularly  scheduled  and  widely  adver- 
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tised  beer-  and  wine-sponsored  broadcasts 
that  pour  a  steady  stream  of  glamorized, 
fun-seasoned,  music-flavored,  prodrlnklng 
propaganda  appeals  into  the  American  home 
by  the  family  firesides  among  the  tender 
young  children  Just  the  same  as  adults. 

INCREASED  CONSUMPTION 

The  pay-off  has  been  an  ever-rising  tide 
Of  liquor-drinking.  In  1934 — the  first  full 
year  of  repeal — the  per  capita  consumption 
of  beverage  alcohol  was  approximately  10 
gallons;  by  1941  it  had  increased  to  15  gal- 
lons; It  climbed  to  18  gallons  in  1943;  and  by 
1945  it  was  over  20  gallons  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  little  child  in  the  Nation. 

In  1945,  part  of  the  year  during  a  bloody 
global  war  and  the  rest  of  the  year  while 
millions  starved  for  bread  in  foreign  lands, 
the  American  people  drank  the  stupendous 
sum  of  110,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  190,000,- 
000  gallons  of  distilled  spirits,  and  2.527,- 
000.000  gallons  of  beer,  for  which  they  paid 
the  mammoth  amoimt  of  nearly  $8,000,- 
000.000. 

That's  how  repeal  has  promoted  temper- 
ance. 

No  wonder  our  court  dockets  are  crowded 
and  our  penal  institutions  are  packed  smd 
Jammed  with  cases  involving  liquor. 

No  wonder  17-year-old  boys  lead  ovu-  $16.- 
000.000,000-a-year  crime  i>arade  in  this 
country. 

No  wonder  wrecked  homes  and  divorce 
proceedings  have  multiplied  and  grown  with 
every  passing  year  of  repeal. 

No  wonder  city  Jails  are  full  of  drunks; 
drunken  women  stagger  on  our  streets,  and 
drunken  drivers  race  our  highways,  turning 
them  Into  bloody  slaughter  lanes. 

BOOTLEGGEKS   FLOtmiSH 

Advocates  of  repeal  said  it  would  law- 
fully regulate  the  liquor  industry  and  stop 
bootlegging.  The  trafSc  is  as  lawless  as  ever. 
You  had  as  well  talk  about  regulating  thun- 
der and  lightning  by  law:  you  had  as  well 
talk  about  regulating  rattlesnakes  or  hor- 
nets by  law.  Last  year  with  over  400,000 
legal  outlets  operating  full  blast  the  Federal 
agents  broke  up  1,645  moonshine  stills  and 
caught  1,666  bootleggers  in  the  wet  State 
of  Georgia:  they  broke  up  1,385  moonshine 
stills  and  caught  1,450  bootleggers  in  the  vet 
State  of  North  Carolina:  they  broke  up  1,158 
moonshine  stills  and  caught  550  bootleggers 
In  South  Carolina— that  State  doesn't  permit 
local  option  and  doesn't  have  a  foot  of  pro- 
hibition territory  in  It;  they  broke  up  847 
moonshine  stills  and  caught  1,255  boot- 
leggers in  wet  Alabama:  they  broke  up  492 
moonshine  stills  and  caught  650  bootleggers 
In  wet  Virginia:  they  broke  up  485  moon- 
shine stills  and  caught  685  bootleggers  in  wet 
Florida;  and  in  Kentucky,  with  73  legal  dis- 
tilleries and  6  legal  breweries  running  full 
blast  day  and  night,  they  broke  up  302 
moonshine  stills  and  caught  522  bootleggers. 
In  all  across  the  Nation  last  year  the  Federal 
agents  broke  up  more  than  8.000  moonshine 
stills  and  caught  over  J  1,000  bootleggers. 

NEW  DEAL  SALOONS  WOKSE 

Advocates  of  repeal  said  the  old  saloon 
would  not  come  back.  Prohibition  closed 
177,000  old  saloons.  Repeal  opened  some 
400,000  New  Deal,  raw  deal,  repeal  drink 
shops.  But,  of  course,  they  are  not  called 
saloons.  They  are  called  cafes,  filling  sta- 
tions, drug  stores,  package  stores,  night 
clubs,  cocktail  lounges.  Dine  and  Dance, 
First  Chance.  Last  Chance,  Bloody  Bucket, 
Brown  Derby.  Tip  Top.  Pea  Patch,  Blue  Moon, 
Pale  Moon,  Quarter  Moon.  Pull  Moon,  Silver 
Spoon.  Silver  Slipper,  etc. — a  thousand  and 
one  names  but  you  never  see  the  word  saloon. 

We  changed  the  name  on  the  front  of  the 
building,  but  we  didn't  change  the  stuff  in 
the  bottle. 

The  old  saloon  Is  not  back. 

But  the  old  drink  is  back. 


You  may  paint  a  pump  handle  until  you 
are  black  in  the  face  but  that  won't  change 
the  water  in  the  well.  You  may  call  saloons 
night  clubs,  package  stores,  cocktail  lounges, 
inns,  taverns,  any  name  you  care  to  chooss 
but  that  won't  change  the  booze. 

ALCOHOL  A  HAitMFUL  DRUG 

Alcohol  In  beer,  wine,  or  whisky  Is  a 
habit -forming,  narcotic,  poisonous  drug  that 
befuddles  the  brain,  depresses  the  nerves,  re- 
tards muscular  reaction,  and  releases  inhibi- 
tions. Changing  the  name  on  the  front  of 
the  building  where  it  is  sold,  legalizing  the 
sale  of  it,  giving  Uncle  Sam  revenue  from  its 
sale,  hiring  a  pretty  girl  to  serve  it.  and 
using  revenues  from  it  to  build  schools  and 
pay  old-age  pensioiw  won't  keep  it  from 
making  people  drunk  and  causing  them  to 
kill  and  murder,  to  steal  and  rob.  beat  their 
wives,  starve  their  babies,  curse  God.  and 
go  to  the  devil. 

THE    REAL    ISSXTE 

This  fight  is  over  what  booze  is  and  what 
It  does,  not  over  who  makes  it,  who  sells  it, 
or  who  gets  the  money  out  of  it.  And  a 
bottle  of  legally  made,  legally  sold,  and  legally 
drunk  beer.  wine,  or  whisky  will  cause  Just 
as  much  drunkenness,  sin.  sorrow,  shame 
and  grief  as  will  a  bottle  of  bootleg  hootch 
sold  in  a  fruit  Jar  under  prohibition. 

More  booze,  more  drunkenness,  more 
crime,  more  staggering  women,  more  delin- 
quent youth,  more  drunken  drivers,  more 
wrecked  homes,  and  raate  ruined  lives  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  repeal  of  the 
eighteenth  amendment.  And  Just  as  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  his  fighting  Yanks 
island-hopped  back  across  the  Pacific  to  re- 
capture the  Philippines  and  conquer  Japan, 
the  Bible-believing.  Christ-honoring,  hu- 
manity-loving, sin-hating,  h'lgh-souled.  high- 
minded,  sober-hearted  Christian  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation  that  love  the  Lord  and 
the  church  and  their  little  boys  and  girls  are 
driving  this  relegalized  liquor  out  of  .State 
after  State,  county  by  county,  and  precinct 
by  precinct. 

PROHIBITION    CAN    BE    ENFORCED 

Some  of  you  are  probably  saying  to  your- 
self: "Yeah,  but  you  can't  enforce  prohibi- 
tion; you  can't  make  independent  freedom- 
loving  people  obey  a  law  they  don't  like." 
Did  you  ever  hear  that  argument? 

How  about  your  income-tax  law? 

How  many  of  you  like  that  law? 

A  government  that  can  make  60.000,000 
people  obey  an  income-tax  law  can  make 
them  obey  a  prohibition  law. 

A  government  that  can  make  130.000,000 
people  stop  buying  meat,  lard,  fiour,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  shoes  can  make  them  stop  buying 
booze. 

A  government  that  can  draft  20,000,000 
young  men  to  be  soldiers  and  send  them 
across  the  seven  seas  should  not  have  too 
much  trouble  in  making  a  few  thousand 
bootleggers  stop  poking  fruit  Jars  through 
knotholes  alter  dark  under  prohibition. 

ABOLITION  OF  LIQUOR  WORTH  FIGHTING  FOR 

"But,"  somebody  else  says,  "we  tried  pro- 
hibition once,  and  it  didn't  work."  We  tried 
world  peace  once,  too,  and  it  didn't  work. 
We  drafted  our  boys,  spent  billions,  and 
whipped  old  Kaiser  Bill  in  World  War  I  for 
the  sake  of  world  p>€ace — a  war  to  end  war; 
a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Remember  it? 

But  when  old  Adolf  Hitler  arose  in  Ger- 
many, Mussolini  In  Italy,  and  Japan  stabbed 
us  in  the  back  at  Pearl  Harbor  we  didn't 
whimper  and  whine  and  say,  "Well,  there's 
no  use  fighting.  We  fought  for  world  peace 
once,  and  it  didn't  work."  No,  my  friends,  we 
drafted  our  boys,  mustered  our  resources, 
built  otir  plants,  and  fought  for  world  peace 
all  over  again  on  a  bigger  and  bloodier  scale 
than  before. 

Why? 


Because  freedom  from  oppression,  the  pro- 
tection of  little  helpless  nations  against  tbs 
ruthles;.  tread  of  heartless  dictators,  l*fe,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  hepplness  is  worth 
fighting  for  over  and  over,  again  and  again. 

And  ladies  and  gentlemen,  freedom  from 
the  political  corruption,  the  social  debauch- 
ery, the  economic  waste,  the  domf«tlc  strife 
fostered  by  a  ruthless  liquor  traffic;  and  the 
protection  of  helpless  wives.  Inexperienced 
youth,  and  innocent  little  children  \t.  worth 
working,  talking,  voting,  fighting,  and  pray- 
ing for  over  and  over,  again  and  again. 

That's  why  abstinence  and  prohibition 
forces  never  give  up. 

Come  in,  Join  our  ranks;  help  us  win  this 
battle. 


Letter  of  Rt  Rev.  Georf  e  P.  Johnson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       ' 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MAIMS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1947 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlxe  Rscora,  I 
indude  the  following  letter: 

St.  Joseph's  Rzctokt, 
Portland,  Maine,  January  12,  1947. 
Hon.  Robert  Hale, 

United  States  Representative, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Congressman:  Kindly  permit  the 
undersigned  officers  of  St.  Joseph's  Men's 
League,  representing  more  than  3.000  men 
and  women  of  this  parish,  to  appeal  to  you 
as  our  official  representative  in  Washington, 
to  employ  every  legitimate  effort  to  have  our 
State  Department  and  Government  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fiagrant  violations  of  sacred 
pledges  made  by  our  Nation  and  our  war 
allies  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  at  Yalta,  and 
at  Potsdam  guaranteeing  freedom  and  per- 
sonal security  in  life  and  property  to  all  peo- 
ples in  all  lands. 

You  must  be  well  aware  that  these  pledges 
are  t>elng  openly  violated  in  such  acts  as  the 
murder  of  priests  in  Poland  and  in  Lithuania 
and  the  recent  farcical  trial  and  Imprison- 
ment of  Archbishop  Steplnac  in  Yugoslavia, 
concerning  which  our  State  Department 
makes  little  or  no  protest,  to  the  degree  that 
we  as  a  Nation  cannot  escape  the  accusation 
of  violating  our  pledged  word  and  condoning 
evident  crimes  against  humanity. 

You  must  also  be  aware  that  the  blood  of 
thousands  of  our  American  boys  was  spilled 
to  secure  for  all,  without  distinction  of  race 
or  religion,  all  God-given  rights  in  their  per- 
sons, and  in  their  homes,  and  now  in  direct 
violation  of  sacred  agreements,  mtirder,  de- 
portation, imprisonment,  and  deprivation  of 
the  consolations  of  home  and  religion  are  be- 
ing infiicted  upon  innocent  people.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  we  as  a  people  have  broken 
faith  with  those  brave  men,  living  and  d#ad, 
who  believed  our  word  that  crimes  against 
civilization  would  never  again  be  perpetrated 
among  the  liberated  nations  after  victory 
over  a  cruel  enemy? 

May  we  not  hope  that  you  will  use  your 
Infiuence  in  the  proper  channels  that  these 
vwongs  may  not  be  continued  with  apathy 
on  the  part  of  our  Government,  which  must 
champion  the  cause  of  Justice  and  htimaniiy 
before  the  world? 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Rt.  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Johnsow. 

Vicar  General  Pastor. 

Joseph  Carleton,  President. 

James  B.  Fox,  Vice  President. 

J.  George  Rearoon,  Treasurer. 

Geo.  a.  Young,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
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WUlt  Po|MiUti—  Skaws  Ha  vaii  Gaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMiiRKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARR  NGTON 

DSLICATB  nunc   HAWAII 

XM  THX  HOCSB  OP  REPRESE:  ITATIVKS 

Tuesday,  January  21,  .  947 

Mr.  PARRINGTON.  Mr.  S  >eaker.  un- 
der kftve  to  extend  m^  reirairks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  follov  ing  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  f  anuary  19, 
1947: 
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WASHUtCTON .  January  18. — ' 
ernor    Ingram   M.   3lalntaack 

white  population  has  Increased 
Japanese  has  decreased,  and 
lucky  natlv*  Hawaiian  populatlcfi 
fast. 

lo  bis  annual  report  to  the 
the  Interior,  be  eattoiated 
tlon  at  5ia,M3.  and  adds: 

"The  Caucasian  element  of 
vlatloo  baa  more  tban  doubled 

"At  tbat  ttiM  It  numbered 
percent  of  the  total.     It  now 
533.  or  33.43  percent  of  the  tota  I 
resanta   tbe   outstanding   shift 
civilian  population  in  tbe  past 

Mr.  Stain baclt  says  the  ratio 
residents  of  Japanese  ancestry 
40.1  percent  In  1940  to  32.2  in 
persons. 

"The  Hawaiian  and  part 
numbered  75.048.  or  14.5 
10J87  were  pure  Hawaiians. 

"Tbe  Hawaiians  and  part 
tbe  ethnic  groups  In  Hawaii 
tbe  most  rapidly  through  an 
over  deaths. 

"Their  ratio  of  births  minus 
a  thousand,  compared  with  17.5 
population   and  22  6  for    the 
group,  is  second  in  order  of 
Tbe   proportion   of   persons 
blood   has    not   dumged   great^ 
years." 

Mr.      Stalnback      said 
groupa — FUipinoa.  Cblnese 
Rtrans.  and  Negroes — make  up 
than  one-fifth  of  ttie  populatioj  l 
bolstered  by  admission  of  fi.00p 
pineapple  workers,  compose  one 
population. 

Although    Hawaii's    populatkfn 
3.48  percent  by  the  addition  of  I 
during  the  year  ended  June  30 
pared  with  an  annual  rate  of 
percent  during  the  war 
only  island  with  a  significant 

Oabu   has   358i>ll 
cent  of  tbe  Hawaiian  total  co, 
percent  in  IMO. 

Oabu's  papulation  has 
cent  since  IMO.  while  that  of 
Hawaiian  islands  has  declined 
period  an  average  of  5.8  percent 

Otbcr  Hawaiian  tacts 
ernor  Stalnback: 

There  were  more  Job 
wail  than  tbcre  were  takers 
Warld  War  n  veterans. 

Jjtm  than.  1  percent  of  the 
crans      filed      unemployment 
claims  compared  to  15  to  25 
mainland  and  50  percent  in 

Hawaii's  scbools  attained  theii 
able    pupil-teacher    ratio    in 
classroom  teacher  for  each  30 

Tax  collections  indicated 
commerce  in  tbe  first  year  of 
the  wartime  level  by  almost  |3,< 
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Of  942.473.90063  collected  to  taxes  by  the 
Territory.  36  perrent  was  gross  income  and 
consumption  taxes. 

Hawaii's  crime  rate  was  Idw,  1.204  major 
crimes  per  100.000  population  and  juvenile 
delinquency  Increased  slightlf. 


Veterans'  Tcaparary  EaMff ency  Hoasinf 
ProfnuB  in  dlifomia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  MtDONOUGH 

or  CALiroaMiA 
n  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBESI«TA'nVBS 

Tuesday,  January  21. 1947 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
hou&ii^  shortagL  in  California  and  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  continues  In  the  critir 
cal  state,  and  thousands  of  veterans  and 
their  families  stUl  seek  adequate  housing 
facilities.  It  is  estimated  that  10  percent 
of  the  veteran  population  of  the  Nation 
is  living  in  California.  Temporary  hous- 
ir^t  units  to  provide  homes  for  these  vet- 
erans have  been  under  construction. 
State  and  local  governments  have  joined 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  {bond- 
ing funds  for  the  projects.  Now  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  has  informed  the  State 
of  California  that  no  further  funds  are 
available  to  meet  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
these  housing  units,  and  work  must 
cease.  If  funds  are  not  provided  by  ap- 
propriation to  meet  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  these  projects, 
thousands  of  veterans  will  be  homeless. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  1  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture Of  the  State  of  California  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  1947:  I 

Senate  Joint  Resolurtlon  1 
Joint  resoIutloB  mnaorlalizing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  tbe  Onited  States  In 
relation  to  providing  funds  to  complete  tbe 
Veterans  Temporary  Xmeigency  Housing 
Program 

Whereas  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  of 
tbe  United  States  appropriated  •445.00C.0C0 
for  the  construction  of  300.000  xmits  of  tem- 
porary tx>UBlng  to  bcose  veterans  of  World 
War  II;  and 

Wbereas  tbe  National  Bousing  Agency  and 
its  constituent  unit,  tbe  Ppderal  Pubite  Boaa- 
ing  Antborlty.  becatve  of  Increasing  material 
and  labor  cosu.  now  estimate  tbat  only  150,- 
000  units  can  be  completed  within  tbe  limita- 
tions at  cslattng  funds;  and  tbat  only  ap- 
prosimateiy  lOJOQO  of  tbe  18.000  units 
scheduled  for  California  can  be  completed: 
and 

Whereas  tbe  Government  of  the  United 
States  through  its  agencies  and  departments 
aforesaid  has  entered  into  contracts  with  the 
State  of  Califc^nla  and  with  California  com- 
munities and  educational  institutions  to  pro- 
vide such  temporary  housing;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  California  and  Cali- 
fornia communities  and  educational  institu- 
tions on  tbe  basis  of  such  contracts  have  ap- 
propriated and  expended  more  than  f  1 1.000,- 
000  in  reliance  tipon  the  good  faitb  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  acting 
through  its  departments  and  agencies  afore- 
said; and 

Whereas  California  veterans  and  their 
families  desperately  need  all  sucb  promised 
temporary  bousing:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved  by  the  Senmte  an4  Asaemblf  of  fh« 
State  of  Cmhfomia  (fo»nf/jr>.  That  tbe  Prcat- 
dent  and  tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  State} 
are  hereby  respectfully  memorialized  and  re- 
quested to  take  sucb  step*  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  suScient  funds  to  compiet* 
all  temporary  twuaing  units  for  veterans  fcr 
wiilch  tbe  Siate  of  California  has  appropri- 
ated funds  to  match  contributions  of  th« 
United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Besolved,  Tbat  the  secretary  of  tbe  senate 
prepare  and  transmit  copies  of  tbls  resolution 
to  the  President  of  tbe  United  States,  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  to  tbe 
Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  California. 


SiAwyJ.Wcaibcri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGU 


OF 

IN  THE  HO^SB  OF  RBPRESENTATITES 

Tue3d4^.  JOMuary  21. 1947 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date 
of  July  18.  1948,  President  Ttvunan 
awarded  to  Sidney  J.  Weinberg  the  Medal 
for  Merit  for  extraordinary  fidelity  and 
exceptionally  meritorious  conduct.  The 
citaticm  to  accompany  the  award  read  as 
follows: 

Sidney  J.  Weinberg^.  for  exeefrtionally  meri- 
torlons  conduct  in  tbe  performance  o€  out- 
standing serricaB  to  tbe  United  States.  Mr. 
Weinberg,  as  Chief  of  tbe  Biueau  of  IiMluetry 
Advisory  Committees  of  the  Office  ot  Pro- 
dijction  Management  and  its  successor,  the 
War  Production  Board,  and  Assistant  to  tbe 
Chairman  al  tbe  War  Production  Board,  and 
Vice  Chairman  at  tbe  War  Production  Board 
diving  tbe  period  from  May  1941  to  Scptem- 
l>er  1944.  was  charged  with  organizing  the 
Indxistry  dlvistons,  with  enlisting  the  services 
of  business  and  Industry  leaders  of  the  Umted 
States,  and  of  coordinating  administratively 
the  functions  of  tbe  OOce  of  Production 
Management  and  the  War  Production  Board. 
In  all  of  bis  duties  he  displayed  initiative,  a 
broad  understanding  of  industry,  production 
and  procurement  problems,  and  ouuiage- 
ment  and  employee  relations.  By  iii.s  tact, 
sound  judgment,  iorcefulness,  and  unlinuted 
energy,  he  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the 
Government  which  were  of  great  i>enefi.t  in 
tbe  successful  prosecution  of  tbe  war. 

Mr.  Weinberg  Is  a  distinguished  New 
York  Investment  banker  and  industri- 
alist who  has  had  a  brilliant,  colorful, 
and  interesting  career  which  hpgaw  with 
Goldman.  Sachs  It  Ca  in  1907,  and  ot 
which  company  be  has  been  a  partner 
since  1927  and  is  presently  the  senior 
partner.  He  is  a  director  of  the  follow- 
ing companies,  among  others:  Chiett. 
Peabody  k  Co.,  Inc.;  Continental  Can 
Co..  Inc.:  Genera]  Cigar  Co..  Inc.:  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.:  International  Genera) 
Electric  Co.,  Inc.:  General  Foods  Corp.; 
the  B.  P.  Goodrich  C  .;  the  Lambert  Co.; 
Madison  Square  Garden  Corp.;  McKes- 
son L  Robbins,  Inc.;  National  Dairy 
Products  Corp.;  Sears.  Roebuck  k  Co.; 
Van  Raalte  Co..  Inc. 

He  enlisted  as  a  seaman  in  tbe  XTnited 
States  Navy  in  1917  and  later  became 
a  special  agent  of  naval  intelMirence; 
special  agent  of  the  War  Trade  Board; 
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and  deputy  collector  of  customs  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.:  and  was  demobilized  from  the 
United  States  Navy  in  December  of  1918 
and  received  his  honorable  discharge  on 
June  5.  1921.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Business  Advisory  Council  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
since  June  of  1933  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  since  1935  and  a 
graduate  member  since  1944;  member  of 
the  Industrial  Advisory  Board  of  the 
NRA,  1934;  formerly  member  Invest- 
ment Bankers  code  committee  and  the 
government  committee  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  Conference,  Inc.;  member,  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  board  of  gover- 
nors, 1938-40:  New  York  Curb  Exchange 
and  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  board  of  governors,  1934-37; 
vice  president  1937-38. 

In  May  of  1941  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Director  of  Purchases  of  the 
OflBce  of  Production  Management,  and 
in  June  of  that  year  was  appointed  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Industry  Advisory  Committee; 
appointed  assistant  to  the  Chairman, 
War  Production  Board,  in  January  of 
1942,  and  resigned  in  August  of  1943; 
June  of  1944  was  recalled  by  his  Govern- 
ment and  appointed  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  until  August  of  1944.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  American  Arbitration 
Association;  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Gardens;  member  New  York  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  American  Legion, 
and  is  a  Mason.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  visiting  committee  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  of 
Harvard  University.  His  clubs  are  Bond, 
Recess,  Madison  Square  Garden  of  New 
York. 

The  text  of  the  citation  awarded  to 
Mr.  Weinberg  is  as  follows: 

The  United  States  of  America  to  all  who 
shall  see  these  presents,  greeting: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  issued  by  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton at  Headquarters,  Newburgb.  N.  Y.,  on 
August  7,  1782.  and  pursuant  to  act  of  Con- 
gress, has  awarded  the  Medal  for  Merit  to 
Sidney  J.  Weinberg  for  extraordinary  fidelity 
and  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct. 

Given  under  my  hand  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington this  18th  day  of  July  1946. 

Hahkt  Truman. 
Commander  in  Chief. 
Dean  Achxson. 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

He  is  typical  of  that  large  group  of 
fine,  patriotic  Americans  who  gave  so  un- 
stintingly  of  their  time  and  effort  to  their 
country  during  the  critical  years  preced- 
ing ana  during  the  last  war.  He  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all. 


The  Late  Honorable  Andrew  J.  Volstead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANaS  E.  WALTER 

OF  pennstlvanu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1947 

Mr.   WALTER.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
over  Station  WOL  by  the  distinguished 
commentator,  George  E.  Reedy: 

A  gaunt  man  with  a  bushy  mustache  died 
last  night,  and  with  bis  passing  closed  tbe 
most  fevered  chapter  in  American  history. 
He  was  Andrew  J.  Volstead,  author  of  tbe 
Prohibition  Act  and  tbe  storm  center  of  tbe 
roaring  twenties. 

To  the  modern  generation,  reared  in  tbe 
glare  of  the  flashing  neon  light  outside  the 
corner  cocktail  lounge,  the  name  Volstead  can 
mean  very  little.  At  best  it  can  only  recall 
a  few  vague,  childhood  recollections  of  a 
thin  and  mean-faced  cartoon  character  with 
a  battered  top  hat  and  an  old-fashioned 
umbrella. 

But  to  those  of  us  who  met  the  spring- 
time of  life  In  what  has  been  called  the 
era  of  wonderful  nonsense,  his  was  a  name 
that  can  never  die.  It  was  constantly  on 
our  tongues — sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
look  of  rapture,  sometimes  with  a  loud  guf- 
faw, sometimes  with  a  knowing  wink,  and — 
regrettably — sometimes  with  a  resoundiisg 
curse. 

It  was  Impossible  to  avoid  the  name,  and 
it  was  even  more  impossible  to  avoid  bis 
law.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  no  one  was 
able  to  buy  anything  stronger  than  coffee 
during  the  period  of  the  great  drought. 
Par  from  it.  In  fact,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, only  desert  explorers  found  their 
thirst  unslaked  for  any  considerable  amount 
of  time. 

But  with  his  law  came  a  whole  new  way 
of  life — a  change  In  customs  and  habits  and 
manners  that  had  been  with  us  for  gen- 
erations. Whether  they  were  good  or  bad  is 
something  that  can  be  answered  only  by 
the  Highest  Court  on  the  day  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  But  even  a  blind  man  must  ad- 
mit that  they  took  place. 

American  citizens  who  had  never  even 
thought  of  robbing  a  child's  bank  sud- 
denly found  It  desirable  to  know  other  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  had  teethed  on  brass 
knuckles  and  lived  by  nimble  wits.  Women 
who  had  always  retired  discreetly  to  another 
room  when  the  men  brought  out  the  brandy 
suddenly  thrilled  to  the  taste  of  bathtub 
gin  cooked  In  a  tightly  sealed  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  slum  tenement. 

Of  course,  It  was  all  against  the  law  but 
in  that  frenzied  age  breaking  the  law  seemed 
to  be  fun.  In  fact,  it  was  a  confession  of 
social  ostracism  to  be  unable  to  supply  tbe 
name  of  a  good,  local  txK>tlegger  to  an  out- 
of-town  friend. 

With  the  concerted  drive  against  the  law 
came  the  rule  of  cynicism  and  crime.  Our 
cynicism  showed  up  In  famous  wisecracks. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  the  day  centered 
around  the  bootlegger's  standard  boast  tbat 
his  panther  milk  was  "just  off  tbe  boat." 
Tbe  victim  of  this  sales  talk  soon  learned  to 
mutter  under  his  breath:  'Yeh;  it  was 
scraped  off — the  varnish." 

But  other  more  sinister  remarks  crept  Into 
our  language  and  have  stayed  there  up  to 
this  day.  Who  can  forget  that  a  "typewriter" 
was  a  machine  gun  and  a  "rod"  a  pistol  and 
that  a  man  "taken  for  a  ride"  would  prob- 
ably fall  to  enjoy  it?  These  were  the  pass- 
words of  the  strangely  assorted  group — in- 
cluding Al  Capone,  Dion  O'Banlon,  Hymie 
Weiss,  and  Schemer  Druccl — wbo  took  over 
such  cities  as  Chicago. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
newspaper  game,  the  police  reporter  be- 
came a  person  of  the  first  Importance.  His 
stories  filled  the  front  pages  of  every  news- 
paper and  usually  were  the  explanation  for 
a  screaming  headline.  Many  of  us  owe  our 
first  Job  to  tbe  expanded  activity  tbat  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Volstead's  law. 

What  Andrew  J.  Volstead  thought  of  all 
this  is  problematical.  He  was  defeated  In 
1922  and  went  back  to  his  Minnesota  home 
to  practice  law.  That  he  remained  a  life- 
long dry  is  well  known.    But  after  bis  one 


great  effort  he  refused  to  lead  any   mor« 

crtisades. 

He  died  last  night  at  Granite  Falls.  Minn., 
at  the  age  of  87.  The  problems  that  be 
tried  to  solve  are  still  with  us.  But  of  him 
this  can  be  said.  He  stamped  bis  person- 
ality upon  the  United  SUtes  more  vividly 
and  more  lastingly  than  any  other  figure 
in  the  memory  of  living  man. 

And  now,  here  Is  Stuart  Grey  with  a  mes- 
sage from  my  sponsor  and  tbat  old.  old 
story — the  weather. 


Second  San  Francisco  Bay  Crostinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAUroiiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21. 1947 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  House  Resolution  52£  which 
was  introduced  by  me  and  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  a 
joint  Army-Navy  Board  has  been  making 
its  investigation  and  study  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  seccnd  San  Francisco  Bay 
crossing  from  the  city  of  San  FrancLsco. 

The  importance  of  such  a  second 
crossing,  not  alone  to  our  peacetime 
economy  but  also  to  any  possible  future 
requirement  of  national  defense,  cannot 
be  overemphasized. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me,  I 
include  herewith  three  editorials  recently 
appearing  in  San  Francisco  daily  news- 
papers. 

Editorial  appearing  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Call  Bulletin: 
BEST  BRmci  srrc — anotrxs  bat  span   baolt 

NETDED  for  TRAmC,   BUT  IT  ALSO  BHOTHJ)  AID 
SAN   FRANCISCO   DEVELOPMENT 

All  you  have  to  do  to  know  and  realize 
sharply  that  we  need  another  crossing  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  East  Bay  is  to  drive  over 
the  present  bay  bridge. 

Try  that,  during  a  peak  traffic  period? And 
you'll  have  a  fender  bender  for  your  book  of 
memories  you'll  never  forget. 

Agreement  on  the  desirability  of  another 
bridge  is  pretty  general,  locally,  anyway. 

This  local  feeling  has  been  expressed  to  s 
Joint  Army-Navy  Board,  which  conducted 
hearings  here  preparatory  to  making  a  report. 

Meanwhile,  however,  controversy  has 
arisen. 

For  some  reason,  the  State  department  of 
public  works  has  chosen  to  suggest  another, 
high-level  crossing  more  or  less  parallel  to 
the  present  one. 

This  stand,  premature  to  say  tbe  least,  has 
been  condemned,  rightfully,  by  tbe  board  of 
supervisors. 

The  board  offered  its  support  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's Congressman  Richard  J.  Welch,  a 
valiant  leader  in  the  fight  to  cut  through 
Federal  Government  lethargy  and  red  tape 
and  get  some  action  on  another  bridge. 

Mr.  Welch  has  announced  his  opposition  to 
a  mere  duplication  of  the  present  spui  and 
has  cited  two  important  points: 

1.  The  proposal  would  not  allow  full  de- 
velopment of  San  Francisco  southward, 
which  Is  the  only  direction  in  which  tbe  city 
can  develop  Industrially  and,  for  tbe  most 
part,  resldentially. 

2.  A  twin  of  the  present  crossing,  as  pro- 
posed, makes  no  provision  for  bringing  tbe 
trains  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Congressman  has  in  mind  a  large  view 
of  tbe  growth  and  development  of  this  port* 
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and  bis  Idea*  of  another  bridge 
this  pictxire. 

The  State  offlcials  ought  to 
approach. 

Granted,  we  need  more 
vehicles  crossing  tba  bay. 

That  does  not  mean.  bcmcYer 
duplication  of  the  present  bridg  • 
or  the  only  aclutlon  to  the  probl 

Par  from  It.    The  best  solution 
looks  to  San  Francisco's  develop^' 
designed  to  help  and  to  fit  into 
ment. 

This  is  nhat  Congressman 
mind.     His  efforts  should  not 
by  anyone's  prematiirely  nursln  ; 
booing  some  pet  project  which 
the  goal. 

Editorial    from    the    San 
News: 

RICH  BBiocz  rox 
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The  outburst  in  Washington 
atlve   RicuAao   J.   Welch    against 
high-level  bridge   based  upon 
Island  is  the  tip-off  of  what  mfiy 
first-class  fight  In  Congress.    If 
crosses  the  Island  It  is  lilcely  a 
Congress  will  be  required,  in 
mal  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 

Mr.  WtJucn  favors  a  trans-bay 
ther  south.    Moreover,  he  believ 
ing  should  contemplate  bringing 
tinental  rail  lines  into  San 
News  agrees  with  him  in  both 
believe  no  studies  thus  far  mad 
sufficient    weight    to    the 
southward    from    San    Prancisct 
peninsula.     Although  the  preserjt 
Cisco-Oakland   Bay   Bridge   Is 
to  capacity  It  Is  handling  much 
flc  that  would  better  be 
crossing  far  enough  south  to  av 
fic-congested   center  of   San 
spite  of  the  fact  that  railroad  n 
have  declared   they   do   not 
transcontinental   trains  Into 
we  believe  the  time  may  come 
pauons  will   Insist  upon  it,  or 
conditions  wUl  force  It.    Hence 
crossing    that   will   accommodal|e 
seems  to  us  the  course  of  wisdo 

The  population  center  of  ttje  peninsula 
win  shift  continuously  souths  rard.  Ulti- 
mately there  will  be  one  great  urban  area 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose.  Any  bridge 
plans  that  fall  to  consider  the  future  con- 
venience oi  this  peninsula  compiunlty  will 
not  be  realistic. 

Apparently  Representative 
pared  to  fight  against  another 
adjacent  to  the  present  one. 
can  marshal  strong  support  In 
It  would  be  well  for  the  SUte 
public  works  and  the  govern 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  to 
tentlon  to  his  attitude. 

Editorial  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle: 
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TBI    SECOND    BAT 

Representative    Richasd    J 
alysls  of  the  foll^  of  a  second 
built  close  to  the  present  one 
sound.     As  he  says,  consideration 
defense,  of  the  avoidance  of 
tlon.  and  of  San  Francisco's 
continental   rail  service  call 
crossing  as  far  distant  as 
flzst. 

It  Is  wall  that  Wklcb  has 
fenslve  In  attacking  the  school 
which  holds  that  we  can  solve 
dilemma   by   simply   twinning 
bridge.    That  concept  lacks 
foresight. 

It  Is  entirely  understandable 
sponsibile  public  bodies  as  the 
flrc  conunisslons  oppose  any 
the    existing    bridge — theu 
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congestion  headache  would  be  increased  be- 
yond the  powers  of  aspirin  to  relieve. 

What  the  Interests  of  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, and  all  the  rest  of  the  region  on  both 
sides  of  the  bay  require  is,  not  a  high-level 
bridge  to  the  north  of  the  present  one,  or  to 
the  south  of  the  present  one,  in  fact  not  a 
high-level  bridge  at  all.  The  only  feasible  so- 
lution for  the  problem  of  this  second  link  is 
a  causeway.  It  may  well  prove  necessary,  out 
of  consideration  for  navigation  and  defense, 
to  make  it  part  causeway  and  part  tunnel. 
It  will  be  more  expensive  than  a  bridge.  But 
rightly  placed,  accommodating  trains,  busses, 
trolleys,  trucks,  and  automobiles.  It  will  bear 
what  the  traffic  will  be.  and  no  conventional 
l»-idge  would  be  equal  to  that  for  long. 


Senator  Bridget  and  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1947 

Mr.  CXyrrON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mr  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union  of 
January  20,  194?: 

szNATOB  Bamcrs  and  rttssia 

When  the  history  of  these  days  Is  finally 
written,  the  wise  men  of  another  day  will  see 
that  the  voice  of  at  least  one  leader  In  Amer- 
ican life  warned  this  Nation  against  the  ter- 
rible peril  which  it  faces  because  It  stands  In 
the  way  of  world  conquest  by  the  most  ruth- 
less of  all  conquerors,  the  rulers  of  the 
Kremlin. 

Senator  BanxiEs'  voice  has  been  raised 
more  often,  and  with  more  effect,  than  any 
other  public  figure  in  the  United  States, 
warning  us  against  those  dangers  that  are  In 
store  for  the  United  States  from  adopting  a 
policy  of  appeasement  with  Russia.  Senator 
Bridges  deserves  great  praise  for  his  courage 
In  adopting  a  policy  which  Is  not  at  the 
moment  always  popular. 

Many  Americans,  weary  after  the  greatest 
of  all  wars,  and  Jiistlfiably  expecting  a  period 
of  peace,  are  not  yet  awake  to  the  fact  that 
only  half  the  Job  was  done  In  the  last  war. 

Americans,  with  all  their  faults,  ask  only 
for  peace  and  a  chance  to  prosper. 

They  can  never  imderstand,  because  of 
their  own  peaceful  way  of  life,  the  will  to 
world  conquest  of  a  Japan  or  a  Germany.  It 
is  even  harder  for  them  to  understand  the 
Russians'  desire  for  world  conquest,  since 
Russia  already  has  so  much  territory  and  so 
much  wealth. 

Then.  too.  Americans  have  been  lulled  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  won  two  great  world 
wars  within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  do 
not  realize  that,  for  the  first  time,  they  are 
faced  by  an  opponent  whose  resources,  both 
In  the  form  of  raw  materials  and  In  man- 
power, are  greater  than  those  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

When  mighty  Rome  niled  the  world  In  its 
day.  there  were  probably  a  few  voices  in  the 
Roman  Senate  who  warned  against  the  bar- 
barians in  northern  Europe.  But  probably 
the  majority  of  Romans  went  on  scoffing  that 
those  barbarians  could  be  any  threat  to 
mighty  Rome.  Yet,  one  day,  those  hungry, 
ruthless,  and  rtigged  barbarians  swept  Into 
the  sunny  plains  of  Italy,  and  the  Roman 
empire  was  no  more,  and  the  world  entered 
the  Dark  Ages. 

History  can  repeat  itself,  and  the  only  way 
we  can  survive  and  the  world  can  be  saved 
txoBo.  the  tragedy  of  a  thousand  years'  decline 


Into  an  age  of  murder  and  terror,  is  if  the 
United  States  will  listen  to  the  warnings 
against  Russia  of  Senator  Bsipges  and  those 
who  feel  as  he  does. 

W.  L. 


Rent  Controls  Caase  Hoasinf  Shortages 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   mCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  21. 1947 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  offer 
for  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  De- 
troiter,  a  weekly  magazine  published  by 
the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  which  gives  some  revealing  facts 
in  regard  to  rent  controls  and  the  hous- 
ing shortage.  This  statement  appeared 
in  its  issue  of  January  13.  1947. 

BENT  CONTROLS  CAUSE  HOUSING  SHORTAGE 

OPA  says  rent  controls  are  necessary  be- 
cause there  is  a  housing  shortage.  But  rent 
controls  are  prime  cause  of  our  so-called 
housing  shortage.  Shortage  of  dwellings  will 
be  endured  as  long  as  rent  controls  last. 

Actually  there  are  more  dwelling  units  per 
capita  here  now  than  ever  before  in  Detroit's 
history  In  1940  there  were  441.486  units  or 
272  per  thousand  population,  a  peak  up  to 
that  time.  Since  then  dwellings  have 
Jumped  15  percent  against  Increase  of  only 
8.8  percent  In  civilian  population.  Today 
there  are  288  residences  per  thousand  popu- 
lation in  Detroit. 

Why  then  are  accommodations  difficult  to 
find  today?  The  answer — rent  controls. 
People  still  can  afford  to  spend  20  percent 
of  their  Income  for  rent.  With  incomes  up 
50  percent  or  more  and  rents  virtually  sta- 
tionary, this  20  percent  buys  about  half 
again  as  much  space  as  In  1940.  During  the 
war  thousands  of  Detroit  families  moved  to 
larger  quarters,  or.  If  living  with  another 
family  moved  to  separate  units.  Low  rents 
enable  many  single  persons  to  rent  entire 
dwelling  imlts  which  normally  they  would 
share. 

Proof  of  the  above  trend  is  furnished  by 
Government  census  reports  on  residential 
occupancy.  These  show  that  in  1942  oifly  4.7 
percent  of  Detroit's  dwelling  units  were  oc- 
cupied by  one  person.  By  1945,  like  figure 
was  6  8  percent.  In  earlier  years.  14.3  percent 
of  residences  with  4  to  10  rooms  each  were 
occupied  by  2  persons;  by  1945,  proportion 
of  these  large  units  held  by  2  occupants  rose 
to  17.7  percent. 

Large  households  decreased  considerably 
in  number  during  war  years.  In  Detroit,  Gtov- 
ernment  surveys  show  32  percent  of  all  resi- 
dences occupied  by  8  or  more  persons  In  1942; 
by  1945  only  1.7  percent  held  families  of  that 
site. 

Rent  controls  and  high  Income  enabled 
workers  who  stayed  at  home  dtiring  the  war 
to  obtain  larger  living  quarters.  These  lucky 
families  expanded  at  expense  of  thousands 
of  veterans  and  their  families,  who  now  find 
it  impossible  to  rent  homes  in  Detroit. 

Chief  fallacy  of  rent  control  lies  in  assump- 
tion that  there  is  a  fixed  (subject  to  slow 
increase)  supply  of  housing  facilities.  Ac- 
tually, In  a  free  market,  rentals  are  deter- 
mined by  supply  of  units  available  for  rent 
or  purchase,  a  flexible  quantity  dependent 
upon  rent  cost  In  relation  to  Income. 

Remove  rent  controls  and  initial  result 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  Jiimp  in  rentals. 
But  this  rise  would  be  short-lived.  Higher 
rentals  would  speedily  convert  Detroit's  houa- 
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Ing  shortage  to  a  temporary  housing  surplus. 
This  would  bring  rents  down  to  their  normal 
economic  relationship  to  Incomes.  Keep  rent 
controls  or  refuse  to  permit  landlords  to  In- 
crease rentals  sufficiently  to  cover  their 
higher  operating  costs  and  Detroit's  deplor- 
able housing  shortage  may  continue  for  years. 

John  R.  Stewart. 


Public  Education  in  South  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtJTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday  January  21  1947 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
extending  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
including  therein  an  article  taken  from 
a  Greenville.  S.  C,  newspaper,  regarding 
South  Carolina  schools,  I  call  attention 
to  the  great  progress  our  State  has  made 
in  the  field  of  public  education. 

My  own  children,  of  necessity,  must 
change  schools  in  midterm.  To  our 
great  delight  we  have  found  that  South 
Carolina  schools  are  on  a  parity  with 
Washington  schools.  Our  children  have 
experienced  no  diflBculty  in  changing 
schools  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  our 
South  Carolina  schools  are  equally  as 
far  advanced  as  schools  in  the  District. 
This  fact  should  be  enlightening  to  the 
many  who  believe  that  the  schools  in 
the  South  are  not  as  good  as  those  else- 
where. 

SotTTH  Carolina  Does  More  for  School  Chil- 
dren, IN  Proportion  to  Wealth,  Than 
Other  States — State  Effort  in  Program  Is 
Twice  Ability  To  Support  Such  Facilities 

(By  Cheves  Ligon) 

South  Carolina's  public  schools  may  not 
be  all  that  is  desirable,  but  the  people  of  the 
State  do  not  have  to  be  ashamed  of  them. 

Dr.  James  H.  Hope,  retiring  State  superin- 
tendent of  education,  recently  pointed  out 
that  this  State  Is  doing  more  for  its  school 
children,  in  proportion  to  its  wealth  than  the 
Nation  as  a  whole;  and  "South  Carolina's 
effort,  what  she  really  puts  into  her  educa- 
tional program  is  exactly  twice  her  ability  to 
support  such  a  program." 

facts,   FIGXmES  GIVEN 

This  statement,  in  his  final  annual  report 
as  State  superintendent,  is  "sewed  up  and 
hammered  down"  with  a  series  of  facts  and 
figures  which  .may  be  surprising  to  anyone 
who  has  not  Inquired  into  details  of  the 
school  program. 

In  1923,  when  Dr.  Hope  took  cfBce,  the  aver- 
age teacher  load,  based  on  enrollment,  was 
32  white  pupils  and  64  Negro  pupils  per 
teacher.  In  1946,  the  average  was  29  white 
and  32  Negro  pupils  per  teacher  In  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  23  and  28,  respectively,  in 
high  schools.  When  based  on  average  at- 
tendance, these  figures  are  even  lower. 

SALARIES  increase 

In  1923.  the  average  salary  paid  white  men 
teachers  was  $1,210.16  per  year  and  the  aver- 
age for  white  women  was  $767.63.  The  aver- 
age for  Negro  men  was  $271.81  and  the  aver- 
age for  Negro  women  was  $228.48.  The  aver- 
age for  all  teachers  of  both  races  was  $641  93. 

In  1946.  the  average  for  white  teachers  was 
$1,351  and  the  average  for  Negro  teachers 
was  $1,141. 

In  1923.  the  State  spent  $7,062,824.40  in 
aalarles  lor  teachers  of  Ijoth  races.  In  1946, 
the  State  spent  $14,367,401.25  for  teachers- 


salaries  and  the  districts  added  $4,127,879.75 
more  in  supplemental  pay  and  for  admin- 
istrators. 

spend  much  more 

In  1923.  $1,929,674.50  was  expended  on 
schools.  The  total  for  the  school  year  end- 
ing in  1946.  including  transportation,  waa 
$20,039,359.90. 

In  1923  the  State  spent  $88,956.94  on  trans- 
portation of  pupils  and  in  1946  it  spent  $1.- 
933,807  for  this  purpose. 

In  1923,  there  were  1.733  white  and  2.343 
Negro  schools  having  one,  two,  or  three  teach- 
ers. In  1946  there  were  only  838  of  these 
small  schools  for  whites  and  1,'730  for  Negroes. 
The  total  number  of  schools  was  reduced 
from  4,690  to  3,955  in  the  same  period. 

enrollment  declines 

And  total  enrollment  declined.  In  1923 
there  were  236.613  white  and  226,267  Negro 
students,  a  total  of  462.880.  In  1946  there 
were  247,224  white  and  201. C20  Negro  stu- 
dents, a  total  of  448.244.  However,  average 
attendance  improved  from  70.27  percent  for 
both  races  to  80.11  percent. 

Length  of  white  school  sessions  increased 
from  144  to  178  days  and  Negro  school  ses- 
sions from  80  to  163  days. 

Per  capita  expenditures,  based  on  average 
attendance,  increased  from  $34.29  to  $72. 

Expenditures  for  libraries  increased  from 
$1,395.62  to  $139,313. 

The  grand  total  of  all  expenditures  for  all 
school  purposes  leaped  from  $11,153,192.58  to 
$28,071,731. 

PROGRESS    COMPARED 

Dr.  Hope's  last  annual  report  contains  20 
pages  of  these  comparisons. 

"A  favorite  pastime  of  the  educational  re- 
actionaries is  that  of  pointing  with  alarm  to 
the  unfavorable  comparisons  which  may  be 
made  between  the  educational  picture  In 
South  Carolina  and  other  States  more  fa- 
vored financially,"  Dr.  Hope  said. 

"But  I  submit  that  the  only  evaluation  of 
progress  is  in  comparison  between  actual  sit- 
uations as  they  exist  within  the  State  at  any 
given  times,  rather  than  emphasizing  our  rel- 
ative position  in  regard  to  other  States  where 
conditions  may  be  wholly  unrelated." 


Finland's  Peace  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B,  BENNETT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21. 1947 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  proposed  treaty  of  peace  for 
Rnland  is  a  typical  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  iron  heel  of  Russian 
communism  will  subjugate  free  people  in 
the  postwar  world.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  United  States  does  not  have  to  sign  or 
ratify  this  treaty  because  were  it  neces- 
sary, such  action  would  doubtlessly  be  re- 
gretted for  generations  to  come. 

The  Finns  sought  nothing  in  the  war 
except  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  their 
Republic  and  the  individual  liberty  and 
freedom  of  their  people.  They  were  sub- 
jected to  a  brutal  and  unprovoked  attack 
by  Communist  Russia  and  for  daring  to 
defend  themselves  they  have  had  forced 
upon  them  a  treaty  of  peace  as  cruel  and 
brutal  as  the  war  itself.  By  the  terms 
of  this  treaty,  they  have  lost  their  gov- 
ernment and  become  slaves  of  Soviet 
Russia. 


It  is  disheartening  indeed  to  see  an 
honest  nation  of  honest  people  who  loved 
their  republican  form  of  government  and 
their  individual  freedom  as  much  as  any 
American  loves  his  government  and  his 
freedom,  be  liquidated  and  enslaved  for 
the  sake  of  international  politics  and  big- 
time  diplomacy. 

It  Is  no  wonder  then  that  this  peace 
conference  will  be  a  much  bigger  fiasco 
than  the  one  of  1919. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  including  in 
my  remarks  a  statement  sent  me  by  the 
Finnish-American  Democratic  League  of 
Duluth  concerning  the  tragedy  of  Pin- 
land: 

THE  TSAGEOT    of   FINLAND 

A  democratic  republic  of  4.000,000  people 
will  be  reduced  to  abject  slavery  if  the  pro- 
posed Russian  reparations  are  finally  ratified. 
The  amount  demanded  is  nominally  $300,- 
000,000.  In  fact,  the  full  paymenta  will  ap- 
proximate $1,000,000,00^',  which  sum  is  so 
outrageously  large  as  to  be  impossible  of  ful- 
fillment. The  present  economic  and  political 
conditions  In  Finland,  which  is  now  under 
the  dominion  of  Russian  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship, beggar  description.  Why  should 
Finland  be  obliged  to  pay  reparations  to 
Russia,  which  was  the  aggressor  In  the  war? 
In  fact,  Russia  was  exF>elled  from  the  League 
of  Nations  because  it  was  the  aggressor. 

He  who  says  that  life  Is  worth  living  in 
Finland  knows  not  whereof  he  speaks.  The 
people  of  Finland  have  been  robbed  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  most  valuable  land. 
Finland  is  no  longer  an  independent  nation. 
The.liberties  of  the  people  have  been  extorted 
from  them.  The  freedom  of  speech,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  freedom  of  as- 
semblage are  no  more. 

For  Finland.  American  bearta  have  only 
sympathy,  but  In  the  present  terrible  crisis 
in  which  Finland  now  is,  something  more 
than  sympathy  is  needed.  Finland  needs  the 
friendly  action  and  protection  from  the 
United  States.  As  our  late  President  has  so 
well  said:  "The  people  of  Finland,  by  their 
unexcelled  resistance  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming armed  force,  have  won  the  moral 
right  to  live  in  everlasting  peace  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  land  they  have  so  bravely 
defended." 

What  America's  great  Secretary  of  State, 
Elihu  Root,  said  as  to  Belgium  aptly  applies 
to  Finland: 

"What  we  have  to  do  is  not  merely  to  pro- 
test in  the  name  of  humanity — it  is  to  assert 
a  right,  it  is  to  call  upon  the  world  to  assert 
a  right,  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations  for 
the  protection  of  humanity  and  of  civiliza- 
tion."   This  is  our  concern." 

The  Finnish  Amesican  Demockatic 
Leacuk. 


Labor  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  22  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  January  IS).  1947 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  labor  legislation,  which 
I  delivered  on  the  night  of  January  21 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Employers' 
Association  in  Hotel  St.  Paul,  8t.  Paul, 


t 
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Minn.,  and  which  was  broidcast  over 
WCCO,  Minneapolis. 

There  being  no  objection,  khe  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  fhe  Record. 
as  follows: 
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bale  nee 


» lucd. 
numaer 
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oy  ies 
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The   Eightieth  Congress  facei 
tasks  In  the  field  of  labor 
first   Is   to  achieve   a   Just 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities 
employees,  and  unions  In  their 
one    another    and    by    other 
means  to  try  to  lessen  the 
that  Interfere  with  commerce 
Is  to  enact  Into  law  a  aotud  anc 
tion  for  the  Industry-wide 
other  monopolistic   practices  1 
tlons  which  can  paralyze  our 

The   legal   rights   and 
groups   of   Individuals,   empl 
ployers    and    their    represents 
TOlved  in  thlfi  issue  along  with 
the  general   public,  which   In 
society  become  paramount  to 
rights   In  certain   situations. 
the  general   public   has  becom^ 
major    victims    of    recent 
that  the  need  for  legislation  1 
day.     We  have  had  serious 
many  times  before,  and  an 
volume  after   tbe  end  of   war 
Inevitable. 

But  the  strikes  in  1»4«  were 
anything  before.     It  was  not  a 
strikes   at   Individual    plants, 
series    of    Industry-wide    or 
downs  In  coal,  steel,  railroad?. 
and  trucking.     The  secondary 
strikes  were  tremendous.     Not 
lions  of  workers  not  directly 
Idle,  but  our  whole  economy 
down  and  all  o!  us  were  a 

In  addition  to  this  radically 
atlon,  there  are  today  upwardi 
workers  organized  Into  unions 
to  a  maximum  of  three  or  four 
to   the   last   decade.    Unions 
weak,    poverty-striken 
gllng  for  recognition  In 
They  sre  tremendously  wealtrty 
ful  organizations  whose  poUcit  s 
hav«    terrific    repercussions 
aeoBomy.     A  national  policy 
courage  weak  and  srruR^Ung 
fits  our  labor-relaitona  picture 
Opponenu  of  any  ItftaUtia  t 
often  argut  from  the 
walfar*  of   unions  and   the 
dividual  workers  are  identical 
true.     There  are  many  unions 
MMlient  service  for  their 
Thtn   are    also    unions    whl 
members  very  badly.    Union 
different  from  other   human 
tend  to  be  corrupted  when 
much  power  over  other  humai 
prestige,  power,  and  funds  of 
of  which  they  make  their  llv 
to  become  far  more  Important 
the  real  interests  of  the 
is  supposed  to  serve.    In 
union  becomes  an  end  In  Itscli 
Instrument  to  serve  employees 
pens  in  all  organlzatlon.s. 
tends  to  be  concentrated  in  t 
militant  and  well -organ  iaed 
times,  as  in  the  United  lime 
single  Individual. 

In  seeking  solutions  to  the 
lems   in   iat>or   legislation,   I 
apply  four  principles  which  af 
to  our  free  society  in  Amerlc? 
the    principle   of   equal   Justl 
which   Is  graven  over  the 
Supreme    Court    Building    In 
That  principle  is  not  applied 
tlons  today.     We  have  one  set 
apply  to  the  employer,  and  an 
ent  set.  almost  amounting  to 
which    apply    to    unions 
ployees. 
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There  are  some  who  think  this  situation 
Is  all  right,  that  equal  justice  under  law 
should  not  apply  in  labor  relations.  They 
believe  that  simply  because  of  the  advantage 
which  the  employer-employee  relationship 
gives  to  the  employer,  government  should 
be  a  partisan  of  employees  and  unions. 
That  has  been  the  policy  of  the  New  Deal, 
in  practice  if  not  in  stated  theory. 

The  fallacy  of  this  poelilon  is  that  it  over- 
looks the  fundamental  nature  of  government 
In  a  free  society.  In  order  to  fimction,  gov- 
ernment power  must  always  be  superior  to 
the  power  of  any  private  interest  in  a  tree 
society.  To  aline  that  tremendous  power 
of  government  on  the  side  of  one  party  to 
tbe  collective  bargaining  process  makes  a 
complete  mockery  of  free  collective  bargain- 
ing, because  the  other  party  simply  has  no 
chance.  More  important,  when  any  demo- 
cratic government  forgets  its  liberal  func- 
tion of  adjudicating  the  rights  and  Interests 
of  private  parties  and  groups  on  the  basis 
of  equal  justice  under  law  and  becomes  a 
partisan  of  a  particular  group  or  groupw  In 
society,  it  is  headed  Inevitably  toward  dic- 
tatorship and  the  liquidation  of  all  individ- 
ual rights  and  freedoms. 

The  second  principle  to  apply  in  this  field 
Is  that  any  concentration  of  power  which  ap- 
proaches monopoly  proportions  is  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interest  and  dangerous 
to  freedom.  The  liberal  solution  to  such 
concentrations  of  power  is  the  same  one  we 
applied  in  the  antitrust  lawt;  to  break  them 
up  and  diffuse  the  power.  There  is  only  one 
other  alternative,  and  that  is  for  govern- 
ment to  try  to  regulate  and  control  such 
monopolies  In  the  public  interest.  That  al- 
ternative beads  inevitably  toward  more  and 
more  government  controls  and  eventually 
would  mean  the  end  of  a  free  economy. 

The  third  principle  te  that  free  collective 
bargaining  should  be  our  primary  method  of 
settling  disputes  between  individual  em- 
ployers and  their  employees,  with  the  rights 
and  respcnslbllltles  of  the  two  parties 
roughly  equivalent.  Here,  again,  there  are 
many  who  disagree,  who  regard  strikes  as 
barbaric  and  uncivilized  and  insist  that  labor 
disputes  should  be  settled  by  the  courta  like 
any  other  disputes  At  one  time,  I  proposed 
such  a  procedure  In  crltlosl  cases  myself. 
But  more  thought  has  convinced  me  that 
any  sort  of  compulsory  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  In  private  industry  is  Incompatible 
with  a  free  economy.  Most  major  disputes 
are  over  wages,  wblch  art  tbs  price  of  labor 
services  in  a  reasonably  frtc  market.  I  do 
not  SM  bow  It  would  be  possible  to  fix 
wages,  whether  by  executive  or  judlclnl  de- 
cree, and  avoid  also  fixing  prices.  If  Oov- 
ernment  does  thst,  our  |ree.  competitive 
economy  Is  finished. 

The  fourth  and  final  principle  I  have 
tried  to  apply  is  that  Government  Interven- 
tion In  labor  dlsputw  should  be  kept  to  the 
absolute  minimum  conslstcbt  with  a  proper 
concern  for  the  public  Interest  in  avoiding 
major  shut-downs  and  protecting  the  legal 
rigbU  of  citizens.  If  fret  collective  bar- 
gaining Is  to  be  our  policy,  as  I  believe  It 
should,  then  the  great  bulk  of  disputes 
should  be  settled  by  bargaining,  with  both 
parties  free  to  strike  If  they  cannot  agree. 
If  Government  Is  too  ready  to  intervene  in 
disputes,  as  It  has  been  for  some  years  now, 
then  one  party  or  the  other,  believing  he  can 
gain  something  by  such  intervention,  will 
be  sure  to  insist  on  It.  and  the  whole 
collective  bargaining  process  is  weakened 
and  tends  to  break  down.  That  is  what 
happened  under  the  War  Labor  Board. 

With  these  principles  In  mind,  lefs  now 
discuss  the  bills  on  this  subject  which  I 
have  sponsored  or  joined  in  introducing. 
Hearings  on  these  measures  are  scheduled  to 
begin  ThOrsday  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  We  have 
consolidated  the  bearings  on  all  labor  bills 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  consider 


one  phase  of  this  subject  without  ge-.ting 
into  all  others.  It  is  likely  that  before  we 
are  through  we  will  combine  in  one  bi  1  all 
the  legislation  we  propose,  even  though  there 
are  now  a  number  of  separate  bills. 

Senate  133.  which  I  Introduced  January 
10.  deals  with  the  problem  of  Industry-wide 
bargaining  and  does  it  drastically,  by  pro- 
hibiting such  bargaining  when  two  or  more 
competing  employers  are  Involved. 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  bill  vould 
be  to  place  the  bargaining  power,  of  both 
unions  and  employers,  ac  the  local  com- 
munity level,  instead  of  permitting  it  ';o  be 
concentrated  in  international  unions  con- 
trolling the  total  labor  supply  of  an  entire 
industry,  or  in  employer  associations  bar- 
gaining for  a  whole  inilustry. 

Tbe  bill  would  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  make  it  an  imfair  labor 
practice  for  a  union  to  represent  as  bargain- 
ing representative  the  employees  of  t^/o  or 
more  competing  employers  in  the  same  In- 
dustry unless  the  competing  concern.s  are 
situated  in  the  same  labor  market  are:i.  It 
would  also  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  f^r  an 
employer  to  bargain  with  a  union  represent- 
ing employees  of  a  competing  employer  under 
the  same  circumstances  A  labor  market 
area  is  defined  as  a  metropolitan  or  other 
geographical  area  within  which  a  majority 
of  the  employees  regularly  employed  by  the 
employers  in  that  area  reside,  with  a  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  100  miles. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  would  make 
It  unlawful  for  any  International  union, 
either  by  coercion  or  agreement,  to  attempt 
to  dictate  the  terms  of  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  being  negotiated  by  one  of 
its  locals,  and  unlawful  for  any  employer 
to  delegate  his  bargaining  power  to  any 
employer  association  outside  bis  own  labor 
market  area.  This  section  would  be  en- 
forced by  Injunction,  on  the  petition  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  of  an  Injured  party, 
and  Is  necessary  because  not  all  of  the  situa- 
tions would  be  cured  by  the  unfair  labor 
practices. 

My  purpose  was  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
present  practice  in  tbe  printing,  laundry, 
trucking,  and  many  other  Industries  of 
negotiating  contracts  on  a  city-wlde  basis. 
While  the  wisdom  of  such  joint  negotli. tlons 
might  be  questioned  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  clty-wlde  shut-downs  resulting 
from  them  very  rarely  have  any  stTious 
rtpercuulons  on  the  national  economy, 
whereas  tndiutry-wtde  shut-downs  In  steel 
or  coal  production,  or  transportation,  rio  af- 
fect vitally  the  whole  Nation. 

I  believe  this  solution  to  the  industry-wide 
bargaining  problem  is  absolutely  souiid  In 
principle  and  will  have  two  beneficent  re- 
stilts.  First,  it  will  return  the  power  to 
bargain  over  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  to  the  local  union,  wheie  the 
Individual  employee  can  participate  much 
more  directly  and  certainly  will  have  a 
stronger  voice  In  the  decisions  which  affect 
him  so  closely.  Second.  It  will  eliminate. 
Instead  of  trying  to  regulate,  the  monopoly 
situation  where  one  individual  or  a  small 
handful  of  imion  leaders  can  arbitrarily  shut 
off  the  Nation's  total  supply  of  any  product. 
It  applies  to  monopoly  control  of  labor 
supply  exactly  tbe  same  principle  which  we 
applied  In  the  antitrust  laws  to  monopoly 
control  of  commodity  supplies.  Tl^at  is 
sound  liberalism. 

I  have  been  asked:  "What  will  happen  If  a 
union  defies  the  law  and  calls  an  Industry- 
wide strike?"  The  answer  Is  very  simple. 
If  monopoly  has  gone  so  far  In  union  3  that 
our  Government  Is  powerless  to  enforce  Its 
laws,  then  we  are  headed  for  chaos  and  dic- 
tatorship. That  Is  a  challenge  which  no 
"  government  that  hopes  to  govern  can  evade 
or  fail  to  meet.  Union  leaders  and  sympathiz- 
ers who.  even  by  Implication,  make  such 
threats,  need  to  relearn  what  freedom  and 
free  government  mean. 
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One  of  the  most  Important  problems  in 
this  field  is  that  of  preserving  the  essential 
freedom  of  the  individual  worker,  as  against 
coercion   or  intimidation   from  any   source. 
The    so-called    closed-shop    contract,    which 
makes    union    membership    compulsory,    is 
peculiar    to    America.      It    has    never    been 
sought  until  very  recently  by  labor  move- 
ments in  other  countries.    Here,  It  grew  out 
of  the  fanatic  opposition  to  unions  which 
prevailed    among    most    employers,    whose 
"open  shop"  was  usually  closed  against  any 
union   member.     The   closed-shop   contract 
became  a  symbol  of  union  security  against 
employer    opposition    and    sabotage.      How- 
ever,   when    the    National    Labor   Relations 
Act    became   law.    It   eliminated   that    valid 
reason  for  this  type  of  contract.    Employers 
are  now  compelled  by  law  to  bargain  with 
unions  which  enroll  a  majority  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  are  prohibited   from   discrimi- 
nating In  any  way  against  union  employees. 
With  the  present  strength  of  unions  the 
closed  shop,  union  shop,  and  maintenance 
of  membership  clauses   have   become   more 
and  more  a  device  to  consolidate  the  power 
of  unions — not  so  much  their  power  to  deal 
with    employers    as    their    power   over    em- 
ployees    The  abuses  of  this  power  by  unions 
during  the  war  are  notorious.    I  know  there 
are  many  unions,  notably  m  the  printing  In- 
dustry, where  there  Is  very  little  If  any  abuse 
of  this  power.     But  the  fact  that  here  and 
there  we  find  benevolent  despots  Is  no  valid 
argument  for  the  Institution  of  tyranny 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  closed 
shop  is  a  deeply  Illiberal  device.  It  turns 
over  to  an  outside  agency,  the  union,  abso- 
lute control  over  the  Individual's  right  and 
opportunity  to  work  and  earn  a  livelihood. 
The  temptation  to  abuse  that  kind  of  power 
is  too  great  to  place  before  any  human  be- 
ings, even  union  leaders.  It  violates  two 
fundamental  American  principles:  one.  that 
all  individuals  should  enjoy  the  maximum 
freedom  consistent  with  enjoyment  of  the 
same  degree  of  freedom  by  all  others,  and. 
two.  that  any  monopoly  In  private  control 
Is  wrong  and  dangerous  In  a  free  society 
Actually  the  closed  shop  Is  just  as  wrong 
In  principle  as  the  hated  'yellow-dog"  con- 
tract by  which  employers  sought  to  make 
nonmembershlp  in  a  union  a  condition  of 
employment.  In  fact,  when  we  were  draft- 
ing Senate  108.  the  bill  which  I  Introduced 
to  outlaw  closed-shop  contracts,  we  found 
that  to  make  good  sense  we  had  to  outlaw 
"yellow-dog"  contracts  along  with  the 
closed  shop,  even  though  the  former  ha-^ 
been  illegal  since  1932.  The  principle  in- 
volved  Is  idenUcal. 

That  bin.  Senate  108.  U  very  simple.  It 
makes  unlawful  any  contract  or  agreement 
tnaking  either  membership  or  nonmember- 
*nlp  In  a  union  a  condition  of  employment. 
Another  section  repeals  the  proviso  in  section 
8  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
which  legalizes  closed-shop  contracts,  and 
such  agreements  then  become  unfair  labor 
practices  under  the  Act.  The  closed  shop,  of 
course,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  major 
purpose  cf  that  Act.  which  is  to  assure  to 
Individual  employees  full  freedom  to  Join  or 
not  M  Join  any  labor  organization. 

While  I  have  never  had  any  doubts  about 
the  Uliberal  nature  of  the  closed  shop,  at  one 
time  I  did  question  whether  it  could  be  elim- 
inated without  too  severe  disruption  of  labor 
relations  in  America.  Senators  Burton, 
Hatch,  and  myself  tried  to  propose  limita- 
tions and  regtilatlons  to  curb  the  worst 
abuses.  That  mild  proposal,  incidentally, 
provoked  Just  as  violent  antagonism  from 
union  leaders  as  the  present  ones.  The  more 
I  studied  the  problem,  however,  the  more  I 
became  convinced  that  regvUatlon  of  this 
evil  was  fundamentally  the  wrong  answer. 
It  not  only  tolerated  an  Intolerable  infringe- 
ment of  freedom,  but  It  led  Inevitably  to 
more  and  more  Interference  in  labor  relations 
by  some  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  we  have 
too  much  of  that  as  it  is.  And  I  doubt 
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whether  the  disruption  of  labor  relations  will 
be  as  great  as  is  feared.  It  seems  to  me  that 
unions  now  having  closed-shop  contracts  and 
doing  a  good  job  for  their  members  will  con- 
tinue to  be  about  100  percent  organized  as 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  are  today  without 
a  closed  shop.  Those  unions  whose  members 
belong  only  because  of  compulsion  are  the 
ones  likely  to  have  trouble,  and  they  should 
have  It. 

Since  this  bill  was  Introduced.  I  have 
listened  to  and  read  a  great  many  union 
arguments  against  It.  One  of  these  is  the 
"free  rider"  argument,  that  all  employees 
benefiting  from  a  union  contract  should  help 
pay  the  cost  of  the  union.  In  effect,  those 
who  make  this  argument  assume  that  unions, 
like  Government,  should  have  the  power  to 
tax  and  that  American  workers  generally  are 
chlselers  unwilling  volunurlly  to  pay  for 
benefits  actually  received.  I  will  not  accept 
either  assumption  as  valid. 

But  the  main  thesis  of  those  who  favor 
compulsory  union  membership  today  is  that 
without  It,  individual  employees  will  either 
drop  out  of  a  particular  union  or  Join  a 
rival,  raiding  union  and  that  thereby  in  the 
long  run  unions  will  be  hurt  and  the  em- 
ployees themselves  injured.  That  line  of 
reasoning  must  assume  that  individual  work- 
ers in  America  are  too  stupid  to  make  proper 
decisions  for  themselves  even  In  their  own 
Interest,  and  that  union  leaders  must  make 
the  decisions  for  them.  That,  I  submit,  is 
completely  totalitarian  thinking,  typical  of 
that  which  prevailed  in  Nazi  Germany  and 
prevails  today  In  Soviet  Russia:  namely,  that 
the  people  are  too  stupid  to  know  and  decide 
what  is  good  for  thein  and  that  some  par- 
ticular group  must  have  dictatorial  pwwer 
to  make  their  decisions  for  them  and  compel 
them  to  go  along. 

Senate  55,  which  Senators  Tatt,  of  Ohio. 
Smh-h,  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  introduced  ^q 
January  6,  is  a  considerably  revised  version 
of  the  so-called  Case  bill  which  Congress 
passed  in  1946  and  the  President  vetoed. 
Its  major  purposes  are  to  improve  Federal 
mediation  machinery  and  to  more  nearly 
equalize  legal  responsibilities  of  unions  and 
employers. 

It  would  establish  a  new  Federal  Mediation 
Board.  Independent  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  to  try  by  purely  voluntary  mediation 
to  bring  about  peaceful  settlements  ol  dis- 
putes which  threaten  a  serious  interruption 
of  interstate  commerce.  Both  unions  and 
employers,  when  the  Board  intervened  in  a 
dispute,  would  be  required  to  withhold  strike 
or  lock-out  action  for  not  to  exceed  60  days 
In  order  to  give  mediation  a  chance  to 
function. 

Another  section  deals  with  so-called  wel- 
fare funds,  simply  requiring  that  such  funds 
be  jointly  administered  and  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  trust  so  that  tbe  funds  cannot  be  mis- 
spent. Foremen  would  be  eliminated  from 
the  definition  of  employees  covered  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  that  em- 
ployers would  not  be  placed  in  the  Impos- 
sible position  of  being  compelled  to  bargain 
over  the  status  of  these  key  supervisors  with 
unions  representing  the  employees  they  are 
supposed  to  supervise.  Other  sections  v;ould 
make  both  unions  and  employers  suable  as 
legal  entitles  in  Federal  court  for  breach  of 
contract  and  would  require  all  unions  to  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  furnish 
annually  to  their  members  understandable 
financial  reports. 

The  most  important  section  of  Senate  85 
would  make  unlawful  secondary  boycotts 
which  are  In  restraint  of  trade  and  organ- 
izational or  jurisdictional  strikes.  The  sec- 
ondary boycott  is  a  device,  denied  to  all  other 
citizens,  which  unions  have  tised  to  create 
and  maintain  monopolies  as  vicious  and 
harmful  to  the  public  as  any  ever  attempted 
by  the  late  and  unlamented  trusts.  As  for 
organizational  and  jurisdictional  strlkCH,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  affords  fair 
and  democratic  proeedures  by  which  botli 


of  these  questions  can  be  settled  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  employees  involved.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  employees  should  be 
denied  that  right  simply  because  some 
unions  would  rather  settle  such  questions 
by  economic  force. 

One  more  bill  will  be  Introduced  soon,  pro- 
posing a  number  of  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Lnbor  Relations  Act.  The  amend- 
ments will  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  rights 
of  employees  under  that  act.  The  bill  will 
propose  amendments  limiting  the  Board's 
right  to  determine  appropriate  bargaining 
units  so  as  to  protect  craft  and  other  minori- 
ties, clarifying  election  procediu-ee  and  pro- 
tecting independent  unions  against  the 
Board's  prejudice  in  favor  of  afflliattd  organ- 
izations, and  requiring  that  the  Board's  find- 
ings of  fact  be  supported  by  the  weight  of 
evidence  instead  of  juat  "any"  evidence. 
Other  amendments  will  seek  to  assure  free 
speech  to  employers,  to  define  collective  bar- 
gaining and  require  unions  as  well  as  em- 
ployers to  bargain,  and,  finally,  to  separate 
the  prosecution  from  the  Judicial  functions 
of  the  Board.  It  is  bardly  in  accord  with  our 
concept  of  justice  to  have  the  same  agency 
which  files  and  prosecutes  a  complaint  also 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  accused. 

Some  day  I  would  like  to  see  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  rewritten  completely, 
but  I  doubt  whether  there  is  time  to  do  that 
m  this  Congress.  The  purpose  of  the  act.  to 
guarantee  to  employees  full  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation for  collective  bargaining,  is  abso- 
lutely sound,  but  it  is  not  a  well-drafted 
statute.  No  employee  can  get  Into  court  to 
protect  his  rights  unless  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  says  he  can.  It  would  be 
entirely  possible,  by  appointment  of  a 
hostile  Board,  to  make  a  complete  dead  letter 
of  the  guaranties  of  the  act.  That  is  neither 
sound  nor  liberal  law.  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  can  alxjllsh  the  Board's 
Judicial  functions  and  permit  any  Individual 
to  go  directly  into  court  for  protection  of 
his  rights. 

These  in  brief  are  the  changes  in  national 
labor  relations  policy  which  I  believe  essen- 
tial to  continued  progress  in  a  free  America. 
Some  of  these  proposals  are  radical,  in  that 
they  would  require  drastic  changee  in  pres- 
ent policy.  But  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  dealing  with  some  20  years  of  accumu- 
lated problems,  and  applying  potiltlces  to 
the  body  politic  when  the  dlagnosU  demands 
surgery  is  apt  to  multiply  instead  of  solve 
problems.  In  the  Smlth-Connally  and  other 
emergency  measures  hurriedly  riuhed 
throvigh  Congress  in  recent  years  we  have 
tried  to  treat  symptoms  of  basic  maladjust- 
ments In  our  labor  relations  policy  instead 
of  attacking  causes.  I  think  such  efforts  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  union  leaders  will 
oppose  such  a  program.  They  would  be 
superhuman  If  they  did  not  Never  In  his- 
tory have  the  holders  of  power  and  special 
privUege  given  them  up  without  a  struggle. 
Many  public  leaders  who  believe  quite  sin- 
cerely that  It  would  be  better  to  regulate 
these  evils  which  have  developed  in  our  eco- 
nomic life  rather  than  root  them  out  have 
labeled  my  proposals  as  too  drastic  and 
myself  as  antilabor  or  reactionary.  If  being 
In  favor  of  assuring  to  Individual  workers 
In  America  the  maximum  degree  of  indi- 
vidual economic  freedom  and  being  against 
monopoly  whenever  and  wherever  It  appears 
is  being  antilabor  or  reactionary,  then  I  guess 
I'll  Just  have  to  accept  the  labels.  I  have 
always  considered  such  attitudes  as  being 
the  very  heart  of  political  liberalism. 

The  legUlaUon  I  have  discussed  will  bear 
down  most  heavily  on  unions,  I  see  no  point 
in  trying  to  dodge  that  fact,  because  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  it  Is  unions  and  their  leaders 
who  have  in  the  past  10  years  shown  a 
growing  disregard  of  their  obligations  both 
to  the  public  and  to  the  Individual  workers 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  serve.  Any  time 
that  such  abuses  of  power  are  shown  on  the 
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employer  side.  I  will  be  the  first 
on  their  correction.     Employers  an 
to  be  trusted  with  Irresponsible 
union  leaders.    They  are  very  much 
kind  of   people,   and   our   present 
national  policy  is  a  direct  result  ot 
drunk  arrogance  and  stupidity  w 
employers  dealt  with  unionization  i 
ades  ago.    The  John  L.  Lewises  In 
movement  learned  their  lesson 
employers. 

I  receive  a  great  many  letters  or 
Jeet  of  labor  legislation,  including 
few  from  employers  who  want 
whole  National  Labor  Relations 
who  demand  that  all  strikes  be 
Congress  Is  not  going  to  do  any t hi 
ktacl.  and  BUrh  demnnds  uiUy  pre 
•hMiees  of  d()lng  a  Ittir  uixl  ■«)iiiul 
hauling  natlonsl  labor  policy,     It 
that  In  laws,  judicial  decisions,  ant 
trative  practices,  Government  hss 
too  far  In  increasing  the  imwer 
fend  relieving  them  of  legnl  reapi 
fend  duties.     Wp  want  to  i-orrvrt 
tlon  and  do  it  on  a  fair,  liberal 
Ing  fe  reasonable  equality  of 
sound  balancing  of  legal  rights  n 
sibllltlrs.     We   want   no   loophol 
employers  so  inclined  tn  go  on  t 
unlon«busllng  campaigns  we  had 
ftnt  war, 

If  any  subetantial  number  of 
do  interpret  the  changes  we  mske 
fe  signal  to  embark  un  a  drive 
unions,  then  I  can  assure  you 
changes  will  be  repenled  scnin, 
likely  have  an  even  more  lop- 
partuan  policy  than  we  have 

That  would  be  tragic  for  all 
eauae,  whenever  Oovernment  drpa^t 
fend  for   too  long   a   time    from 
function  of  dispeniing  equul  jui 
law  to  all  Individuals  and  group* 
eomee    a    partisan    of    psrtlcul 
Whether  employers,  employ 
any  olhera,  it  Inevltsbly  tends  to 
Into  dictatorship.     Both  free  cnte 
free  Isbor  unions  wctild  be  liquids 
happens. 

Xt  le  the  obligation  of  all  of  us 
In  a  free  society  to  make  sure  ths  t 
bappcti:   that  this  time  our  labo: 
policy  stops  somewhere  near  the 
then  Is  made  to  work  on  a  Just 
basis. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITE* 


Monday.  January  20  (legislatite  day  of 
Wednesday,  January  15).\1947 
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Mr.      DWORSHAK.     Mr. 
there  appeared  In  the  Januarj 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
rate,  informative  article  on 
Boise.     Its  author  is  Beirne 
former  Army  Air  Forces  colone 
came  enamored  of  Idaho's  cafiital 
while    stationed    at    nearby 
Home  air  base.    I  ask  unaninlous 
sent  to  have  the  article  printqi 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord.    An 
from  the  Public  Printer  Indicites 
printing  the  article  in  the 
require  two  and  one-half  page 
^lialf  page  more  than  is  allowed 
rule  without  an  estimate  and 
cost  will  be  $150. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Cmzs  or  Amexica— Boisi 
(By  Beirne  Lay,  Jr.) 

(Remember  tranquillity?  They  have  It  in 
Idano's  relaxed  capital,  a  city  basking  In 
Luck's  smile.  The  earth  provides  volcanic 
heat,  the  mountains  iend  Ice  waiter,  and  even 
prunee  are  fair  to  look  upon.) 

Capital  and  largest  city  of  Idaho,  called 
Bolne  for  short  and  pronounced  to  rhyme 
with  "noisy,"  which  It  Isn't,  Boise  Olty  will 
give  jrou  a  Jolt,  because  It  ought  to  be  a  re- 
mote, northwestern  hellhole— nnd  it  isn't. 

It  faces  a  desert  na  rorblddiog  n*  the  grid- 
dle on  which  Las  Vegan  siMcle*  and  yet  its 
reaideniial  streeu  paw  through  lofty  tunneli 
of  cool  shade.  It  was  burn  of  the  lame  west- 
ern tradition  ai  Reno,  but  It  has  pnimed  up 
It  hirthriuht  of  whUky,  women,  and  gum- 
hiinit.  ntui  has  turned  Its  back  Oh  homicides 
and  maludurous  politics. 

It  Is  sedate  as  Concord.  N.  Hm  modern  as 
the  last  Fifties  in  Nsw  YorK,  and  level* 
headed  as  Idaho's  dry  farmer*,  sheepherders, 
mltirrs,  and  luinberjnrkt,  who  dot  n  Htate  of 
only  a  hnl(  million  pupulatlon,  but  larger  In 
area  than  all  New  Knuland, 

from  the  standpoint  of  terrain.  Idaho  Just 
Isn't  the  kind  of  country  In  \.htch  you'd  ex* 
pect  to  find  a  modern  metropolis  like  Boise 
City,  made  up  of  47,000  humemnkers.  Na* 
ture  has  beaten  the  living  daylights  out  of 
Idaho.  It  has  punched  Us  nose  until  the 
molten  lava  has  spilled  all  over  lis  shirt  front, 
It  has  whacked  Its  skull  with  «  billy  until 
one  of  the  bumps,  now  called  Borah  Peak, 
has  risen  to  12.0(iS  feet.  There  are  bare 
patches  of  scar  tissue  on  Idaho's  torso  that 
are  as  lifeless  and  ghniitly  as  the  Sahara's 
waates  The  Bnake  River  has  cut  Idaho's 
throat  from  ear  to  ear  with  a  gash  that  Is 
deeper  in  one  spot  than  the  Ofand  Canyon. 
And  finally,  the  Boise  Valley  Is  doled  out  a 
mliternble  13-lnch  ration  of  tprlng  rnlnfall 
that  barely  siutalns  the  sagebrunh  and  fntls. 
as  someone  has  put  it,  to  cool  the  "naked 
lava,  too  tough  for  a  rattlesnake's  belly." 

Yet  Boise  is  today  the  headquarters  of 
everything  worth  while  in  the  State  except 
the  university,  which  Is  at  Moscow — a  devil- 
ishly inappropriate  name  for  any  town  In 
Idaho.  Its  past  Is  the  tumultuous  story  of 
the  raw  frontier.  lu  veins  run  with  melted 
mountain  snow,  without  which  Boise  would 
surely  die.  And  Its  future  as  the  seat  of  an 
agricultural  inland  empire  shines  brightly 
over  the  Irrigated  front  yard  which  Wash- 
ington Irving  once  aptly  termed  "the  ruins 
of  a  world." 

Boise  Is  a  government  and  reskiential  town, 
like  Washington.  O.  C.  and  Its  existence  does 
not  depend  upon  its  factories,  which  are  few 
and  small.  But  to  compare  the  two  on  equal 
terms,  you'd  have  to  Jack  Washington  up  to 
2.700  feet  above  sea  level,  give  it  the  kind  of 
climate  that  Californians  lie  about  and  elimi- 
nate Washington's  sprawling  and  nauseating 
slums.  And  where  the  District  of  Columbia's 
citizens  glower  In  voteless  Impotence,  you'd 
substitute  a  contented  electorate  that  has 
returned  its  nonpartisan  city  council  to  office 
without  opposition  and  without  epithets  In 
thf  last  two  elections.  When  Mayor  Wester- 
man  Whillock  returned  from  the  war.  his  old 
Jot>  of  running  this  slumless,  racket-free  town 
was  handed  right  back  to  him. 

All  this  civic  rectitude  doesnt  make  Boise 
dull  any  more  than  Will  Rogers  was  dull  be- 
cause he  wasn't  a  lecherous  rake.  There  Just 
aren't  enough  Jangled  nerves  and  satiated 
api>etites  In  Boise  to  make  big-city  vices  pay 
off.  Boiseans  don't  catch  the  point  of  gasp- 
ing for  air  in  night  clubs  when  outdoor  life 
is  in  their  blood,  and  they  prefer  the  enter- 
tainment of  dropping  in  on  the  neighbors  the 
way  people  do  In  small  towns,  or  meeting 
strangers.  Boise  still  radiates  the  personality 
of  pioneer  America,  with  a  go-to-hell  glint 
In  one  eye  and  a  howdy-pardner  gleam  in  the 


other.  She  Is  such  a  natural  and  friendly 
place  that  you  can't  help  liking  her  rlgl^t 
back.  I 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor  fro|n 
his  street-corner  vantage  point  Is  Informality. 
He  win  see  farmers  and  businessmen,  mostly 
coatless:  girls  who  run  Itutead  of  wal|<, 
sweatered  high-school  athletes,  a  few  cov- 
boys.  and  maybe  some  nuns  from  St.  Tereife 
Academy.  He  will  see  beautifully  clein 
streets  without  beggars  or  bums,  and  he  will 
sense  a  general  nlr  of  leisure  and  all's-well. 

Boise  ts  the  richest  olty  ot  Us  slie  In  the 
United  States:  the  buying  power  in  locil 
pocketbouks  is  twice  that  ot  the  11,160  nn* 
tlonal  average.  But  Bnlsrans  are  not  castn* 
conscious  The  welNbring  Is  evenly  spreHd 
and  ihti  people  don't  care  a  hang  how  ntudh 
dough  you've  got  or  who  your  old  nton  wnii. 
It  you  look  O  K„  you're  In— until  you  deal 
one  off  the  bottom. 

The  secret  ot  Boise's  prosperity  la  lockdd 
In  inowdrifta.  part  of  them  visible  up  nin 
nenr-by  Shnfpr  Butte,  but  most  of  them 
cached  huiulrvd*  of  mllri  uway  in  the  Rorklvii. 
at  the  headwater*  ot  the  Mnakp,  in  YelloW* 
stone  Nations!  Park,  Wyu.  Spring  tlootis 
cascade  down  the  tinnke's  channel  and  All  ain 
enormoui  reservoir  behind  the  dam  at  Amerj* 
cnn  Falls.  Idaho,  wlirro  they  are  stored  t^r 
the  irrigation  of  the  Bni«ka  Valley— a  scimitar 
curving  wpRt  and  northward  psit  Boles. 
Boltr's  immediate  supply  is  locked  behirid 
Sft4*foot*hlgh  Arrowrock  Dam,  23  miles  eailt, 
up  the  Boise  River,  e  bonanca  which  slakM 
the  thirst  of  a  quarter  ot  a  million  acres  in 
the  BnlHf  Valley. 

Tliui  Boi«e  has  become  the  heart  ot  a  400* 
mile-long  green  desert,  whoee  ditches  and 
laterals  dow  with  enough  water  from  8  rivers. 
81  creeks.  8  lakee,  and  25  dams  to  flood  r 
canal  from  New  York  to  San  Pranclsco  100 
feet  wide  and  100  feet  deep.  | 

When  the  water  mixes  with  the  desert's 
volcanlc-ash  soil,  which  is  rich  In  pho«> 
phorus  and  potash  and  short  on  Injurious 
felkali  content,  the  result  U  an  annual  Ja<«k 
pot  of  140.000.000  worth  ot  Idaho  potato«>s, 
corn,  and  grain:  830,000,000  worth  of  dairy 
products:  800.000,000  worth  ot  livestock  from 
herds  of  3,000.000  sheep  and  400.000  beef 
cattle:  and  810.000,000  in  vegetables  and 
seeds.  i 

Those  are  the  stand-bys,  but  from  lailtd 
that  once  cost  from  nothing  to  50  cents  <in 
acre  and  now  brings  up  to  8500,  the  farmel's 
horn  of  plenty  tumbles  out  giant  Hfile 
peaches,  prunes,  strawberries,  grapes,  appl^.8, 
deep-breasted  turkeys,  chickens,  peanuts, 
hogs,  tobacco,  chinchilla,  80  percent  of  the 
country's  hybrid  sweet-corn  seed,  sugar  beets, 
hops,  bees,  and  big.  dark-red  Bing  cherries  ■ 

One  crop  which  does  not  thrive  In  Boise  is 
the  skunkweed  of  racial  and  religious  fric- 
tion. The  foreign  population  Includes  about 
4.000  Basques,  who  are  exceptionally  popu- 
lar and  well  integrated  in  all  enterprises;  a 
couple  of  hundred  Chinese;  a  few  Japs, 
whose  sons'  names  were  Inscribed  without  lo- 
cal protest  on  honor  rolls  for  war  service;  and 
51  Negroes,  who  somehow  manage  to  support 
two  churches.  One-sixth  of  the  inhabltarts. 
are  Mormons  by  religion.  The  last  Boise;in 
to  serve  as  Governor  was  a  Jewish  merchant. 

Politically,  Bolseans  are  not  Interested  In 
startling  the  world  No  Bolsean  since  W.l- 
11am  E.  Borah  has  attained  national  promi- 
nence; none  sits  today  In  Congress;  and  none 
has  been  Govern  )r  since  1919.  But  as  party 
headquarters  for  State  and  national  politics, 
Boise  enjoys  watching  the  political  medicine 
that  bubbles  out  of  two  of  its  leading  ho- 
tels, the  Owyhee  anr"  the  Boise. 

Although  traditionally  Republican,  the 
State  was  represented  until  the  recent  dele- 
tions by  a  Democratic  Governor,  two  Dem- 
ocratic Senators,  and  a  Democratic  Repre- 
sentative arrayed  against  b  lone  Republican 
Representative  in  Congress.  Now  the  State 
is  again  purebred  Republican  except  for  New 
Dealing  "Singing  Cowboy"  Glin  H.  TATLoa, 
who  was  not  up  for  reelection,  but  whoee 
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candidates  for  Democratic  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman bared  their  backs  to  an  unmerciful 
flogging  from  the  voters  for  their  advocacy 
of  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority.  Idaho  farm- 
ers want  less,  not  more,  Government  Interfer- 
ence. 

But  the  State's  return  to  the  OOP  is 
leu  fe  manifestation  of  political  orthodoxy 
than  a  current  barometer  of  sentiment  with- 
in Us  large  and  unfathomable  Independent 
vote,  which  knuckles  under  to  no  machine 
ot  either  party  and  has  swung  away  from 
McXlnley  Republicanism  and  Boinh  Isola- 
tionism, The  year  1048  may  renttlrm  that 
Idaho  Is  fe  Republlcfen  oyster  on  a  Democratic 
half -shell. 

In  Boise  and  throughout  the  Itfete.  saloons 
»re  Ulegfel,  but  tn  effect  the  people  vote  dry 
and    drink    wet.     Three    dry    amendmrnts 

filaced  on  the  November  ballot  by  clvio-virtue 
orres  were  badly  beaten.  You're  lupposed 
to  ronnume  the  hard  stuft  publicly  only  in  lU 
censed  bottle  clube,  yet  promoting  the  rur* 
chase  ot  a  drink  over  the  bar  is  no  herculean 
task.  Oamblini,  thougU  popular  In  the  back 
rooms  ot  locker  clubs,  is  illegal,  t(X),  and 
thli  Is  one  reason  Boise  doesn't  compete  with 
Reno  for  the  lucrative  divorce  trade,  although 
\t»  legal-resident  Irw  matches  Nevada's  6 
weeks.  The  other  refesonf  BoIm  doesn't 
want  It. 

The  city  has  no  red-light  district  and 
police  blotters  seldom  record  darker  deeds 
than  loitering  or  overtime  parking.  For  2 
yeors  no  killing  has  msrred  the  peace>-a  tar 
cry  from  conditions  tn  the  valley  In  the 
eighties,  ot  which  O,  A.  McLeod  relates: 
"Sheriff  Charles  Furey  put  the  drspemdo  In 
fe  hole  In  the  ground  where  from  10  to  18 
prisoners  a  day  are  kept.  The  only  locks 
about  the  structure  are  on  the  Winchester 
rifles  of  the  guards,  and  their  orders  are  that 
any  man  seen  sticking  his  head  out  ot  the 
bole.  Intending  to  escape.  Is  to  be  made  an 
object  ot  target  practice," 

Boise  Is  proof  that  a  tslr-sised  city  can 
have  fe  good  time  minus  vice  and  corruption, 
without  the  needling  of  reformers,  a  elvio 
factor  which  might  be  expected  In  a  thor- 
oughly religious  town  where  there  are  23  de- 
nominations and  47  churches.  Instead  of 
prudery,  you  find  e  spirit  of  live  and  let  live 
and  a  lack  of  pretense  that  is  as  refreshing 
as  the  flavor  of  Boise's  prunes.  Unlike  the 
standard  dish  which  disgraces  eastern  break- 
last  Ubles,  reetaurant  prunes  actually  taste 
delicious;  their  flavor  startles  you  as  much 
as  the  1-day  laundry  and  drycleaning  serv- 
ice which  you  get  In  the  leading  hotels  with- 
out extra  charge. 

What  makes  Boise  the  way  it  is  comes  into 
better  focus  after  you  have  looked  st  its 
geography  and  poked  around  in  iu  history. 
Bolseans,  isolated  400  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Coast.  In  what  was  still  referred  to  in  the 
nineties  as  the  Great  American  Desert,  and 
living  against  a  backdrop  of  etupendotis 
mountains  which  shut  out  winter  storms 
and  the  outside  world,  still  nourish  a  spirit 
of  fierce  independence.  It  was  this  spirit 
which  enabled  them  to  survive  the  rude  re- 
ception they  got  from  the  red  man  and  to 
wrest,  one  day,  a  8200,000,000  annual  harvest 
from  the  land  that  pioneers  feared  would 
defy  cultivation. 

The  hellish  task  of  blazing  the  old  Oregon 
Trail  from  Missouri  to  the  Pacific,  via  the 
Bnake  River  Valley  and  Boise,  fell  to  the 
William  P.  Hunt  expedition  of  1811.  Hunt's 
visit  alerted  the  hostility  of  nomadic  bands 
of  Snake  and  Crow  Indians,  described  by 
Capt.  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville,  who  camped  on 
Boise's  site  in  1834.  as  "filthier  than  Hotten- 
tots,  eating  vermin  from  each  other's  heads." 
Bonneville's  voyageurs  gave  the  green  oasis 
Its  future  name  when  they  sighted  it,  with 
criee  of  "Les  Bolsl"  (the  woods). 

Prom  the  thirties  until  1862.  the  Boise  Val- 
ley was  a  parched  wasteland.  Inhabited  by 
British  traders,  beaver,  Indians,  and  sage 
hens.  Travelers  bound  for  the  Pacific  crossed 
It  with  one  eye  cocked  over  their  ehouldeis 


and  with  no  conceivable  Inducement  to  plant 
the  seed  of  a  community  where  Boise  now 
stands.  Then  rich  claims  of  gold  were  staked 
on  the  gravel  bars  In  Boise  Basin,  Just  over 
the  mountains  to  the  north,  but  tlie  stage 
was  set  for  the  birth  of  a  new  city  when 
boomers  found  that  they  couldnt  digest  gold 
dust.  • 

Sick  of  fe  diet  ot  wild  game  end  sourdough, 
miners  up  tn  the  basin  gladly  turned  for 
food  to  the  planters  around  Boise's  present 
site.  Thus  the  city  violates  weetern  tradi- 
tion by  never  having  been  a  miner's  boom 
town.  It  began,  instead,  as  fe  bloom  town. 
And  while  Idaho  City,  tn  the  basin,  ct  Uapeed 
from  30,000  to  less  than  1,000  inhabitants  In 
«  few  years.  Boise  held  its  own  and  grew. 

In  1888  MaJ.  Plnckney  Lugenbeel  was  sent 
by  the  Union  Army  to  establish  Bolne  B«r- 
rncks  and  thereby  Impress  not  only  hoetlle 
Indians  but  unfriendly  miners  Partly  be- 
cause ot  the  vnhie  of  the  new  source  of  gold 
to  President  Lincoln's  hard-prt888d  domritio 
and  foreign  credit,  Idaho  Territory  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  and  tn  1M6  Boise  wfes 
Incorporated  as  a  olty, 

Ot  greater  importance  to  modern  Botse 
and  to  Idaho  than  mining— although  gold, 
silver,  and  lead  ores  hitve  yielded  thu  State 
81.000,000,000— were  the  pioneer  efforts  ot 
William  A.  MorrU  to  Irrlgste  with  crude 
equipment,  after  Oovernment  permission 
was  granted  tor  the  diversion  of  water  from 
the  Boise  River  tn  1884.  Dry  farming  was 
successful  from  the  atart.  One  converted 
miner  named  Davis  bought  seed  at  2'A  cents 
fe  pound  and  marketed  a  crop  of  onions,  cab- 
bages, and  potatoes  worth  850,000. 

The  word  spresd,  A  permanent  back  wfeve 
ot  emigrants  continued  settling  on  farms, 
until  today,  their  sons  have  made  Idaho 
fourth  among  all  the  States  In  the  shipping 
ot  foodstuffs.  Idaho  potatoes  are  a  nutional 
institution,  and  exuberant  Californians  can- 
not blink  the  tact  that  they  are  among 
southern  Idaho's  best  agricultural  customers. 

Except  for  a  successful  feud  in  1804  with 
the  first  Territorial  capital  of  Lewlston,  Boise 
might  never  have  become  Idaho's  first  olty. 
The  leguiature  passed  an  act  in  that  year 
transferring  the  capiui  to  Boise,  but  angry 
Lewlston  cltitens  came  back  with  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  removal  of  the  seal  and  ar- 
chives, forcing  an  acting  secretary  ot  iitate  to 
escape  under  armed  guard  to  Boise. 

The  new  capital  acquired  an  allergj'  to  re- 
mote control  from  Washington  which  stir- 
vlves  vlgOTously  today.  Until  1800,  when 
Idaho  became  the  Union's  forty-third  State, 
the  White  House  sent  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  sad  sacks  to  occupy  the 
Territorial  Governor's  chair.  Of  the  1«  polit- 
ical appointees,  several  never  showed  up. 
some  remained  but  a  few  days,  and  only  8 
served  a  term  of  a  year  or  more. 

In  addition  to  the  confusion  created  by 
no-show  governors.  Boise  was  faced  with  a 
difficult  problem  of  communications  with 
the  States  more  distant  counties.  Not  tmtil 
1887  did  it  have  a  branch  line  to  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Nampa.  It  lacked,  and  still  lacks, 
a  railroad  to  northern  Idaho.  Trains  must 
go  through  Oregon  and  Washington  to  reach 
Lewlston,  because  you  might  as  well  try  to 
lay  track  through  the  Grand  Canyon  as 
through  Idaho's  rougher  and  deeper  Seven 
Devils  Canyon. 

The  branch  line  gave  the  farmers  nn  out- 
side market,  and  a  Senate  coiamltt«.>«  gave 
them  water.  The  visiting  lawmakers  were 
sold  on  Irrigating  Idaho  when  they  were 
shown  a  2-foot  peach-tree  branch  clustered 
with  39  peaches.  Their  enthusiasm  led  to 
passage  of  the  Reclamation  Act  Iti  1903, 
which  put  Uncle  Sam  Into  the  irrigation 
btisiness  In  a  big  way,  with  the  StaUiss,  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  industrious  farriers  as 
partners.  The  combination  has  worked  well 
enough  to  develop  the  Snake  Valley  bito  the 
third  largest  Irrigation  project  la  the 
country. 


At  the  turn  of  the  century,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  only  8,000,  Boise  held  titular  leader- 
ahlp  of  Idaho  on  the  strength  of  little  more 
than  its  central  location,  lu  splendid  climate 
fend  long-growing  season,  and  the  civic  pride 
of  tte  cltlaens.  The  latter  capitalised  on 
their  hot  artesian  wells,  whoee  water  bubbles 
up  from  volcanic  springs  at  178  degrees,  to 
fill  a  large  Indoor  natatorlum.  which  was 
hailed  by  one  appraiser  as  the  Taj  Mahal  of 
the  Pacific  North weet. 

Although  It  Is  Boise's  boast  that  tornadoes 
and  severe  itorms  are  unknown  in  the  valley, 
the  record  shows  that  a  lively  aephyr  once 
scalped  the  roof  off  the  Taj  Mfehal.  which  la 
now  popular  m  a  warm  outdoor  swimming 
pool.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  homes  In  the 
Wferm  Springs  Avenue  disttlct  are  still  heated 
fell  winter  from  the  same  source  through 
pipes  which  slmultaneovtsly  melt  snow  and 
Ice  from  many  atreets. 

In  1907  the  voters  sent  tc  the  United  HUUs 
Benate  «  young  rv  *se  lawyer  named  Borah, 
who  hfed  eferned  prominence  in  the  eferly 
1800's  when  he  won  the  convution  of  one 
Harry  Orchard  tor  the  bomb  asaaaalnstlnn 
of  former  Oov.  Frank  Bteunenberg  Cli»N 
TATtoi's  election  to  the  Henate  In  1944 
showed  how  mtich  the  State-wide  electorate 
has  swung  sway  from  l->rah's  Intense  na- 
tlonalUm.  but  in  Boise  the  man  they  fol- 
lowed for  88  years  Is  s  fresh  and  reverent 
memory  still.  As  for  Harry  Orchard,  he  has 
turned  the  ubles  on  Borah,  the  Judge,  and 
every  member  of  the  Jury  by  surviving  all  ot 
them,  Todfejr.  a  trusted  prisoner,  Idaho's 
most  famous  criminal  lives  peacefully  In  fe 
cabin  near  the  penitentiary,  minding  poultry 
and  vuitlng  Botse  anfeooompanied,  save  by 
his  sheep  dog. 

While  Borah's  ster  rose  In  the  twentlei 
•nd  waned  In  the  thirties.  Boise  grew  steed- 
lly  to  a  population  of  86.180  In  1940,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Bench  community,  an  outgrowth 
of  Boise  beyond  lu  city  ItmlU  on  high  ground 
south  of  Boise  River,  A  faithful  chron- 
icler, since  1864,  of  this  rise  from  a  clump  of 
Cottonwood  treee  to  current  opulence  Is  the 
city's  only  morning,  afternoon,  and  Sunday 
newspaper,  the  Idaho  Statesman.  Bitterly 
anti-New  Deal,  the  Stateeman  Is  owned  by  fe 
gray-haired,  charming  woman  named  Mar- 
garet Cobb  Atlahle.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
the  SUtesman's  long-time  owner,  Calvin 
Cobb,  who  died  In  1928,  and  from  whom  she 
inherited  lively  ability  and  a  gift  for  reUin- 
Ing  friendships  that  are  Nation-wide. 

The  Statesman  compensates  for  conserva- 
tive political  views  by  a  progressive  approach 
to  transportation.  It  owns  two  airplanes. 
Their  operation  presents  no  problem  to  the 
staff,  which  includes  Coedltor  Thomas  O. 
Lanphler,  who  won  renown  for  shooting 
down  Admiral  Yamamoto,  and  wishes  people 
would  quit  reminding  him  of  it;  Dave  John- 
son, a  crack  aviation  editor  who  flew  B-30'b; 
two  former  B-26  pilots;  and  an  ex -Marine 
Corps  fighter  pilot. 

Margaret  Allshle's  weakness  for  fliers  sta- 
tioned at  Gowen  Field  and  neighboring 
Mountain  Home  during  the  war  was  shared 
by  all  BoUeans.  They  made  the  boys  so  wel- 
come that  hordes  of  them  have  settled  per- 
manently, accentuating  a  housing  shortage 
which  never  eased  off  even  when  the  two  air 
bases  closed  down. 

The  Statesman's  flying  editors  foresee  fe 
bright  aviation  future  for  Boise.  Its  mu- 
nicipally owned  airport  at  Gowen  Field,  un- 
der lease  to  the  Army,  has  mile-and-a-half- 
long  runways  and  Is  a  regular  stop  for  United 
Air  Lines.  Besides  the  postwar  fighter  squad- 
ron which  the  National  Guard  will  station 
there,  two  free-lance  alr-frelght  carriers  have 
applied  to  the  city  for  hangar  facilities.  Em- 
pire Air  Lines  will  probably  base  at  Gowen. 
too,  when  red  tape  permits. 

Private  fliers  are  so  active  that  they  keep 
the  sky  above  four  smaller  fields,  located 
practically  inside  the  city,  swarming  with 
light  planes.  High  freight  rates  by  rail  sug- 
gest  that   airfreight  carriers   should   have 
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their  planes  full  relieving  the  Boise 
surplus  strawberries,  cherries, 
lettuce,  and  other  perishable  fruits 
tables.     Airplanes  have  long  been 
means  of  seeding  grazing  uplandi 
reaching   stranded    hunters, 
ranchers  in  the  primitive  areas, 
•till  inaccessible  except  by  pack 
are    largely    unexplored.      Parachu 
are  made  to  fight  fires  among  the 
white  pine  stands  which  help  to 
of  Idaho  with  forests.    There  are 
ties  only  60  miles  from  Boise  that 
bound  6  months  of  the  year  and 
roaring  motor  of  a  plane  equipped 

Aviation,  however,  does  not  mono 
pages  of  the  Statesman,  which 
time  Job  of  acquainting  its  40.000  S 
readers  with  all  tLe  news,  from  woifd 
to  sheep  ranching.     One  Issue, 
an  annual  convention  of  floclc 
ried    the   inspired    headline; 
peer  ahead."     Actually,  no  forelocks 
have  obscured  the  vision  of  Idahp 
or  cattle   men.   who  long  ago 
bloody    differences    over    grazing 
•trtick  a  mutually  profitable  deal 
farmers.    The  .ntter  were  persuade  I 
large  crops  of  winter  feed,  un 
shipment  to  other  regions,  to  save 
which    had    formerly    starved 
■now-covered      mountainsides 
a«tute   farmers  ran  the  dairy  her|ls 
200.000   purebred   cows   after   they 
ured   It   out    that   a   like   quantltj 
would  produce  a  919.000  carload  of 
against  916.000   for  40  carloads   of 
^  a  whopping    freight   bill. 

The  backbone  of  the  sheep  Indus 
largest  Basque  colony  outside  the 
Pyrenees;  it  totals  about  10.000.  in 
Mo   longer   differing   noticeably 
Bolseans,  the  Basquos.  as  they  are 
descended   from   seamen    who 
off  California  and  took  refuge  in 
tains  as  shepherds. 

The  thrifty   Basque  colony  is  a 
Boise,  and  it  can  show  many  native 
cans  something  about  patriotism, 
ers  raised  a  disproportionately  larg< 
War  bonds.     Half  the  male  Basqu< 
tion  of  Boise's  enclave  rushed  into 

J.  Lynn  Oriscoll.  a  Boise  banker 
lent  money  to  Basques  all  his  life, 
excellent  risks,  points  to  the 
sence  from  their  language  of  any 
adultery,  and  accuses  them  of  only 
bootlegging  and  stealing  grass. 

More  colorful   than  its  annual 
and  rodeo  is  Boise's  nearest 
Mardl     Oras — the     Basque     Ball 
Basque   food   Is  the  chief  note  of 
Boise's  cuisine,  which  Is  abundant 
Imagmative.    Gourmets  and  lovers 
ciety  will   find   no  rival   of  21   or 
Boise's  conglomeration  of  downtown 
clubs.    Highwater  marks  in  local 
run  to  dancing  and  the  eating  of 
the  walk-up  Bcise  Club,  and  tipplilig 
Gremlin's    Roost.     The    best    time4 
joyed  where  BotoPana  really  prefer 
the  home. 

Both  men  and  women  spend  a 
away   from   Boise    in   their 
grounds.     Fishermen   go   after   brobk 
black  bass,  and  salmon,  or  try  their 
the  25-pcund  Kamloop  trout  to  be 
the  Payette  Lake  country,  a 
mer  resort  at  which  Bolseans  escape 
after  a  short  automobile  drive 
draw  a  bead  on  mule  and  white-tail 
mountain  goat,  bear,  and  antelope 
lead  on   Chinese   pheasant, 
tridge,  valley  quail,  ducks,  and  gees^ 
Is  no  open  season  on  sage  hens 
so  dtmib  that  they  have  enough 
stirviving. 

Ski  runs  are  close  by  at  Bogus 
M:CaIl,    or   you    can    take    yovir 
tumbles   at    recently   reopened 
which  is  100  miles  east  by  air. 
can  go  out  to  Airway  Park  and 
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Galley  of      Boise  Pilots  up  the  ladder  of  their  six-team 

,  early       class  C  league,  which  includes  a  Yankee  farm 

vege-       at  Twin  Palls.     Boise's  polo  team,  outstand- 

the  best       ing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  before  the  war, 

and   of       Is  ndlng  again. 

and  A  soothing  experience  awaits  you  if  you 

v4btch  are       drop  in  at  the  office  of  Mayor  Whillock.  an 

'ain  and       industrious,  popular  businessman  who  has  to 

e    drops       bolster  his  $3,000  salary  with  the  proceeds 

ydllow  and       from  a  shoe  store  he  owns.    His  situation  is 

c  )ver  half       hardly  less  remunerative  than  that  of  the 

cpmmunl-       Governor,  up  at  the  capitol.  who  has  been 

snow-       raised  from  tS.OOO  to  $7,500,  but  still   has 

the       to  live  in  a  hotel  or  with  friends,  for  lack  of 

ith  skis.       a  governor's  mansion 

lolize  the  Whillock's   office   reflects   the   peace   of   a 

a  big-       tow^n  so  hard  up  for  knotty  problems  that 
ate-wide       the  mayor  is  given  to  glancing  out  the  win- 
events       dow  into  Boise's  clear,  sparkling  atmosphere 
reporting  on       and  worrying  about  the  smoke  menace  or  a 
car-       scrap  of  paper   the  street  cleaners   missed. 
Housing  is  tough,  he  says,  as  it  la  everywhere 
else,  and  more  cash  will  have  to  be  raised 
next  year  to  meet  the  ll.OCO.OOO  city  budget, 
but  times  are  pretty  good. 

Before  you  leave,  he  may  hand  you  a  pub- 
licity sheet  which  disclose^  that  Boise  has 
15  parks,  8  hotels,  16  elementary  schools,  a 
Junior  college,  8  Masonic  lodges — plus  every 
other  club  a  Joiner  could  want— 3  hospitals, 
6  theaters,  and  a  streamlined  police  force  of 
39  coppers,  who  maintain  the  peace  with  the 
aid  of  9  radio  police  cars  and  a  solid  front 
against  the  fixing  of  tickets. 

Culttire  is  nurtured  by  the  Boise  Gallery  of 

Art.  by  the  music  lovers  who  originated  what 

has  since  become  National  Music  Week  and 

by  the  250   ladles   of   the   Columbian   Club. 

ry  Is  the       which  has  been  full  of  good  works  since  1692. 

Spanish  Should  your  curiosity   lead  you  Into  the 

ill  Idaho.       shop  of  Goon  Hoy.  Chinese  herbs  and  tea, 

other       Mr.  Hoy  will  open  a  drawer  full  of  dead  leaves 

dalled.  are       and  bark,  and  assure  you  with  a  straight  face 

Jumped   ship       that  a  brew  from  these  materials  will  cure 

moun-       backache,  hangover,  or  lac>  of  pep.     Behind 

Goon   Hoy's  deceptively   bland  countenance 

lurks  the  impulsive  spirit  which  prompted 

him.  on  VJ-nlgbt,  to  detonate  a  hoard  of 

10.000  firecrackers  on  the  capitol  steps. 

Boise  has  many  able  businessmen,  includ- 
ing a  former  partner  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser.  61- 
year-old  Harry  Morrison,  whose  Morrison- 
Knudsen  firm  of  general  contractors  directs 
its  natloiml  and  international  enterprises  from 
Boise.  Morrison  is  credited  with  bringing  to- 
gether six  building  and  earth-moving  mag- 
nates. Including  Kaiser,  to  form  the  famous 
Six  Companies.  Inc.,  which  built  Boulder 
Dam  on  the  Colorado  and  Bonneville  Dam  on 
the  Columbia,  and  also  took  over  and  finished 
Grand  Coulee;  sank  the  enormous  piers  for 
the  great  bay  bridge  from  Oakland  to  San 
Francisco;  and  poured  out  Liberty  ships  dtu-- 
Ing  the  war. 

Another  industrial  prodigy,  who  sits  on 
the  State  planning  board  in  Boise,  Is  a  self- 
made  multimillionaire  In  his  midthlrtles 
named  Jack  Simplot.  He  is  a  resident  of 
neighboring  Caldwell.  Starting  out  as  a  po- 
tato dealer  at  Burley.  Idaho,  Simplot  pros- 
pered phenomenally.  He  now  has  a  phos- 
phate plant  at  Pocatello.  Is  president  of  an 
insurance  company,  and  owns  the  country's 
largest  potato-dehydrating  plant  at  Caldwell. 
The  plant  produced  prodigious  quantities  of 
concentrated  spuds  and  onions  for  troops 
overseas,  and  a  like  output  of  gripes  from 
the  soldiers.  Simplot,  who  has  been  voted 
one  of  the  10  outstanding  young  businessmen 
in  America  by  the  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce, is  said  now  to  be  staking  out  some  of 
his  profits  in  quick-freezing  and  prefabri- 
cated housing. 

Far  from   being  alarmed  at  the  growing 

prominence  of  its  smaller  neighbors  a  few 

miles  down  the  Boise  Valley — such  as  Nampa 

and  Caldwell,  with  their  large  processing  and 

and       meat-packing  plants,  co-ops  and  the  world's 

Iforwegian       largest  creamery — Boise  has  appeared  to  resist 

Valley.       industrialization  deliberately.    She  prefers  to 

Basiball  fans      be   the   brains   rather  th&ix.  tb»  brawn  ot 

4heer  the      Idaho's  economy. 
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Dearer  to  her  than  factory  chimneys  ar^ 
her  avenues  of  towering  shade  trees.  Sweeter 
to  her  than  coal  smoke  is  the  scent  of  her 
State  flower,  the  white  syringa.  Better  than 
freight  sheds  are  the  flower  beds  that  stir- 
roimd  the  Union  Paclflc  depot,  which  resemj- 
bles  an  Italian-Spanish  villa  with  a  medieval 
tower.  And  she  is  proud  of  the  unobi- 
structed  view  from  the  depot  north  to  thb 
capitol,  which  is  like  the  vista  in  Washlng<- 
ton,  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the 
Capitol. 

From  their  gardens  and  tidy  green 
Bolseans  can  look  out  over  the  desert  in  the 
long  cool  evenings  and  find  peace  in  the 
stable  future  which  stares  back  at  them  from 
the  fertile  valley,  whose  Irrigated  acres  will 
soon  be  increased  to  half  a  million.  They 
see  no  reason  to  alter  their  sane  pace  of  living 
to  conform  to  a  world  that  seems  to  be  iii 
danger  of  losing  its  mind.  For  the  healthy 
environment  in  which  their  children  grow, 
for  their  esteem  of  Just  plain  good  cltlzenshlip 
and  for  their  belief  In  the  decency  of  human 
beings  they  have  no  apologies.  I 

Men  must  have  food,  and  Boise  can  feed 
many  men  and  thereby  prosper.  But  Boise 
believes  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone, 
that  the  spirit  must  find  sustenance,  not  in 
the  complexities,  but  In  the  simplicities  cf 
life,  and  must  frequently  ask  Itself:  What 
shall  It  profit  a  city  if  It  gain  the  who]|e 
world  and  lose  its  own  soul? 


Report  on  UNESCO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  22  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  January  15),  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  asik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  William  Benton,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  before  the 
Chicago  Council  of  Foreign  Relations,  at 
Chicago,  111.,  on  January  9,  1947.  The 
speech  is  in  the  nature  of  a  report  on 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  last  time  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Council  of  Foreign  Relations  I  wit- 
nessed a  most  dramatic  ovation  to  one  <jf 
Chicago's  most  distinguished  citizens.  The 
closing  line  of  the  speech  at  that  luncheon 
was  Stephen  Decatur's  famous  cry,  "My 
country,  may  it  always  be  In  the  right,  but 
my  country,  right  or  wrong!"  The  audience 
rose  to  its  feet  and  applauded.  It  applauded 
at  length,  and  with  unrestrained  admiration 
for  the  character  of  the  speaker.  The  speak- 
er was  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood.  The  time  was 
1941. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  the  tradition  of 
the  United  States  still  stands  behind  that 
quotation?  Does  anyone  doubt  that  it  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  in  the  traditions  of 
England,  of  France,  and  Indeed  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world:  "My  country,  may  It 
always  be  in  the  rigbt,  but  my  country,  right 
or  wrong"? 

We  have  none  of  us  learned  to  say,  with  a 
fraction  of  the  same  fervor,  "my  world." 
Nor  have  we  tried.  Can  we  so  learn,  or  can 
our  children,  or  theirs?  Do  we  want  to  try 
to  learn?  UNESCO— the  United  Nations  Ed- 
ucational, Scientific,  and  Cultvu-al  Organiza- 
tloo,  about  vblcb  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you 
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today — is  dedicated  to  fostering  the  idea  of 
-my  world,  my  htnnan  race"  in  the  minda 
and  hearts  of  men  everywhere.  If  this  Idea 
la  to  take  root  and  grow.  UNESCO  is  the  one 
poUtical  organization  that  is  most  likely  to 
help  it  grow. 

I  shaU  have  to  begin  by  conceding  that, 
at  the  first  general  conference  ol  UNESCO 
in  Paris  last  month,  from  which  I  have  Just 
rettirned.  the  American  delegation  did  not 
find  a  conference  dedicated  wholeheartedly 
to  education,  science,  and  culttire.  The 
conference  was  In  part  a  political  conference. 
That  fact  is  of  great  Important  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  By  political  conference  I  do 
not  mean  merely  that  the  delegates  played 
politics  as  they  would  on  a  imlverslty 
campus,  or  at  tbe  Christmas  meeting  of  a 
learned  society.  I  mean  that,  behind  many 
of  the  assembled  scholars,  scientists,  educa- 
tors, and  administrators  of  cultural  agencies, 
stood  their  governments  seeking  to  advance' 
and  protect  specific  national  interests. 

There  was.  however,  far  less  Jockeying  for 
national  advantage  than  you  would  find  at 
most  Intergovernmental  conferences  In 
part,  the  Jockeying  merely  took  the  mild  form 
of  competition  for  prestige.  But.  in  the 
larger  view,  we  of  the  American  delegation 
learned  once  more  that  power  In  today's 
world  is  not  merely  economic  power  and 
military  might.  Power  also  lies  In  the  field 
of  Ideas.  As  older  empires  lose  economic  and 
military  power,  and  as  new  ones  emerge,  they 
are  eager  to  gain  strength  on  this  new  fron- 
tier—the frontier  of  the  mind. 

We  learned  In  Paris  the  great  importance 
that  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of  many 
countries  attach  to  the  proposed  activities  of 
UNESCO.  The  problem  within  the  United 
States  is  to  see  to  It  that  we  Americans  now 
understand  how  vital  these  are  to  us  as  well 
PotenUally.  UNESCO  is  a  force  of  the  first 
magnitude.  It  can  contribute  mightily  to 
a  world  will  toward  peace.  It  can  thus  be  a 
major  force  in  the  security  program  of  the 
United  States  through  the  furtherance  of 
the  broad  objectives  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy— peace  and  prosperity  among  all  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Did  the  fact  that  this  first  conference  was 
also  a  political  conference  mean  that  it 
failed?  Not  at  all.  Anne  O'Hare  McCor- 
mick.  of  the  New  Yoiic  Times,  one  of  the 
AoMrtcan  delegates,  described  it  as  a  most 
•uccMBful  political  conference.  The  poli- 
tics of  national  Interest  merely  show  that  the 
idea  of  one  world,  of  "my  world,"  Is  still  a 
long  way  off;  that  the  task  erf  UNESCO  la 
indeed  a  very  great  task,  for  the  long  pull 
and  not  for  the  short. 

UNESCO  obviously  is  not  going  to  bring 
about,  in  a  few  years,  tbe  moral  and  intellec- 
tual revolution  that  is  required  by  tbe  age 
ahead  of  us.  But  it  Is  equally  clear  that  It 
can  now  move  confidentlv  toward  a  more 
modest  goal— to  help  dispel.  In  stane  degree, 
the  unwarranted  fears,  suspicions,  and 
hatreds  that  hang  like  a  fog  over  the  world 
today. 

No  unresolved  disagreements  bedeviled  the 
sessions.  The  closest  approach  to  one  was 
raised  by  the  representative  of  Yugoslavia. 
Mr.  Ribnikar.  Mr.  Rlbnlkar  inquired  whether 
UNESCO  proposed  to  develop  a  philosophy 
of  Its  own.  which  would  exclude  or  even  com- 
bat the  philosophy  of  dialectical  materialism 
and  which  It  would  seek  to  impose  on  all 
peoples. 

In  my  opening  speech  to  the  conference, 
the  day  after  Mr.  Ribnikar  first  spoke.  I  said. 
"UNESCO  does  not  believe  and  cannot  be- 
lieve that  peace  is  to  be  obUlned  through 
the  Intellectual  and  cultural  subjugation  of 
the  world  by  any  single  political  philosophy 
or  through  the  conversion  of  the  world  to 
any  single  religious  faith.  UNESCO  is 
foutided  on  the  belief  that  neither  the  forced 
unification  of  the  world  of  the  spirit,  nor 
the  forced  standardization  of  the  world  of 
the  mind  can  give  men  peace,  but  only  a 
world  democracy  of  mind  as  well  a«  sptrtt. 
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Cultural  democracy  implies  cultural  Intag- 
rtty,  as  true  political  democracy  Implies  tha 
freedom  of  the  person  and  his  personal  in- 
tegrity and  self-respect.  The  cultural  de- 
mocracy which  UNESCO  proposes  Is  a  democ 
racy  of  mind  and  spirit  In  which  every  cul- 
ture shall  be  free  to  live  and  develop  in  Itself 
and  in  the  great  community  of  common  cul- 
ture. Freemen  do  not  fear  Ideas;  freemen 
are  not  afraid  of  thought;  freemen  are  eager 
to  confront  the  differences  and  rich  viu-ieties 
that  life  presents,  and  to  determine  for  them- 
selves the  things  they  take  as  true  This, 
from  the  beginning,  has  been  the  path  of 
freedom." 

Mr.  Ribnlkar's  question  may  have  a  tearing 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join 
UNESCO.  Russia  was  the  only  major  power 
which  was  not  oflJcially  represented  at  the 
conference.  While  there  is  great  and  useful 
work  for  UNESCO  to  do  through  its  i^resent 
roster  of  members,  it  cannot  realize  its  full 
potentialities  unless  and  until  the  Soviet 
Union  constructively  Joins  In  the  work.  The 
fact  that  the  Communist  press  thrciaghout 
the  world  absolutely  Ignored  UNESCO— even 
the  Communist  press  of  Paris— Is  Interpreted 
by  many  to  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
taking  no  steps  to  prejudice  Its  later  lolning 
in  UNESCO. 

Can  UNESCO  succeed?  I  want  to  cijnUast 
several  remarks  I  heard  in  the  first  days. 
One  was  by  J.  B.  PriesUey,  the  novelet,  who 
was  a  British  delegate.  'This  conference," 
he  said,  "which  is  Uying  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  international  understanding,  is  the 
most  underrated  conference  in  all  history." 
Another  was  a  remark  that  circulated  among 
the  French  Journalists  covering  the  oonfer- 
ence:  "L'UNESCO  cest  du  fromage.  q Jl  s est 
monte  siu-  un  nuage"— which.  1  terally 
translated,  means  'UNESCO  is  a  cheest  riding 
on  a  cloud."  In  French  political  slang.  I'm 
told,  the  cheese  means  something  like  our 
phrase,  "pork  barrel"— a  pork  barrel  riding 
on  a  cloud.  Another  French  commentary, 
similar  in  Its  cynicism,  was  "UNESCO  is  a 
band  of  little  valiant  men.  and  so  much 
mtislc  lover." 

My  own  view,  of  course,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Prieftley.  Otherwise  I  would  not  be  here 
talking  about  UNESCO  I  amend  Prlestleyi 
comment  m  one  way:  UNESCO,  in  Its  poten- 
tialities, is  the  moet  tmderrated  organization 
in  history. 

I  have  never  heard  anyone  question  the  im- 
portance of  UNESCO's  goal.  The  obvious 
question — the  recurrent,  pervasive  atMl  la- 
tently demoralizing  question  is— can  UNESCO 
actually  make  any  significant  progress,  within 
the  significant  future,  toward  its  goal:  Is 
it.  In  fact,  now  riding  on  a  cloud? 

The  skeptics  can  truthfully  say.  UNESCO 
has  no  real  power  It  has  no  authority  to 
Intervene  In  the  cultural  or  educational 
life  of  any  Nation.  Its  budget  Is  a  pittance 
compared  with  its  task.  It  must  do  most  of 
its  work  through  other  organizations.  Its 
responsibilities  are  as  wide  and  intangible  as 
the  human  mind  and  spirit.  It  cannot 
measure  or  prove  its  results. 

But  there  are  compelling  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  UNESCO  can  succeed.  To  me 
these  reasons  are  cogent  enotigh  tc  make 
UNESCO  a  good  gamble — something  of  a 
long  shot,  perhaps,  but  good  enough  -x)  war- 
rant playing  the  gamble  to  the  absolute 
limit.  By  "succeed"  I  do  not  mean  that 
UNESCO  may  hang  on  as  a  worthy,  rather 
useful  and  certainly  harmless  refuge  for  in- 
tellectuals and  artists — as  indeed  It  may. 
By  succeed  I  mean  that,  in  the  Isfiue  be- 
tween war  and  peace.  It  can  weight  the  bal- 
ance for  peace. 

The  first  of  my  reasons  is  that,  like  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  Nations,  It  must 
succeed  or  we  are  all  of  us  in  dire  straits 
indeed.  Hard-headed  men  everywhere  know 
this.  The  43  governments  that  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  Paris  are  most  of  them  fairly 
hard-boiled.     Many  of  them  can  ill  afford 


to  apend  money  for  luxuries.  They  came  to 
Paria  to  work  out  a  program  that  a  decade 
ago  would  have  Indeed  seemed,  in  the  poli- 
tician's view,  a  ride  on  a  cloud.  Todaj  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

Second,  there  is  abroad  In  the  world. 
am<»ig  ordinary  people,  a  deep  if  vagua 
yearning  for  the  ends  UNESCO  is  dcatgnad 
to  serve.  The  ordinary  people  of  tha  earth 
want  to  understand  each  other,  and  to 
tmderstand  the  best  of  each  other.  They 
know  that  such  imdersUnding  will  mini- 
mize the  risks  of  war.  The  unspoken  hopes 
of  milllona  are  thus  centered  on  UNSSOO's 
goals,  even  though  today  UNESCO  is  virtu- 
aUy  unknown.  But  it  la  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  ordinary  people  everywhtie  and. 
a«  It  secures  leaders  that  undersUnd  thia. 
UNESCO  will  derive  vlUllty  from  the  peo- 
ple. 

Third,  the  world  now  baa  at  Its  disposal, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  Instrumenu  of 
communication,  and  of  education,  that  make 
possible  the  development  of  what  Archibald 
MacLeiah  calls  a  planetary  culture.  It  is  no 
longer  unrealistic  to  talk  about  eradicating 
illiteracy  everywhere  or  alwut  raising  the 
educational  level  oi  all.  It  la  no  longer 
visionary  to  esUbltsh  the  goal  for  moet  of  the 
world's  populaUou  of  a  fuU.  prompt,  and 
continuous  account  of  world  developunenta. 
The  newest  and  most  spectacular  of  thcae 
Instruments  are  radio,  motion  pictures,  and 
fast  transportation.  These  are  the  tools 
UNESCO  can  work  with— tools  potentially  a* 
promlsing^  for  good  as  the  new  weapons  of 
war  are  potent  for  destracUon.  if  we  have  but 
the  sense  to  use  them. 

Fourth,  and  to  this  point  I  shall  addreM 
the  last  half  of  this  talk.  A  good  start — a 
sound  start— was  made  by  UNESCO  at  Paria. 
After  the  opening  plenary  sessions  tbe  C<»x- 
fercnce  was  divided  into  three  major  com- 
missions One  was  on  adnainiatraUve  and 
legal  questions,  with  which  I  shall  not  be- 
labor you  though  they  were  constructively 
resolved  and  are  crucial  for  the  long  pull, 
A  second  was  devoted  to  the  problem  of  re- 
lief and  rehabllitaUon  of  the  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  facilities  of  war-dev- 
astated areas.  Of  this  I  shall  say  only  that 
the  plight  of  these  areas  U  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  UNESCO.  Althotigh  UNESCO 
Itself  cannot  become  an  operating  relief 
agency.  MOO.OOO  was  voted  to  prepare  a  re- 
port on  the  needs  and  how  they  can  be  met. 
and  to  stimulate  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  help  meet   them. 

The  third  commission .  of  greatest  inter- 
est to  stich  an  audience  as  this,  was  that 
which  dealt  with  the  long-range  program  of 
UNESCO.  This  was  further  divided  Into  six 
subcommlaslons — one  for  education;  one  for 
libraries,  and  museums;  one  for  social 
sciences,  phUoeopny,  and  humanistic  studies; 
<me  for  the  natural  sciences;  one  for  the 
creative  arts;  and  one  for  the  mass  media  of 
communication. 

There  never  had  been  any  shortage  of  Ideas 
for  UNESCO.  Proposals  had  come  In  by  the 
bagful  for  a  year— many  of  them  excellent 
propoeals.  We  heard  from  the  proponenu 
of  a  world  language,  a  world  tinlversity,  a 
new  calendar.  The  proposals  ranged  all  the 
way  from  the  eeUbllshment  of  a  bird  sanc- 
tuary on  Heligoland  to  a  frontal  attack  on 
rebuilding  both  the  educational  and  com- 
munications facilities  of  the  world. 

So  the  first  task  of  the  conference  was  to 
agree  upon  a  principle  of  priorities.  The  de- 
cision taken  helped  to  bring  UNESCO  down 
out  of  the  cloud.  It  was  this:  that  projects 
should  be  few  in  ntmiber;  that  every  project 
must  be  tested  by  Its  feasibility;  that  every 
rntjposal  must  further  be  tested  by  the  ques- 
tion. Will  this  contribute  directly  and  sig- 
nificantly to  the  cause  of  peace  through  un- 
derstandlngf 

Out  of  the  six  subcommlaslons  on  program 
came  recommendations,  later  adopted  by  the 
general  conference,  in  support  of  over  one 
luuidred  proje^s.    Tbe  number  was  in  my 
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opinion  far  too  large.  I  shall  b«  hapbily  8ur> 
prised  if  really  substantial  progress  [is  made 
on  10  percent  of  them  during  1947. 

Certain  recommendations  were  co^imon 
all   the  subcommlasion  reports. 
pie.  each  developed  plans  for  the 
of  students  and  specialists,  for  the 
Ing  of  International  meetings,  and 
creation,  as  needed,  of  new  Intemat  onal 
sociations  of  specialists.    Such 
they  are  undertaken  on  a  really 
can  clearly  contribute  to  peace  thrcfugh 
derstanding. 

A  second  general  type  of 
was  directed  toward  increasing  the 
and  the  volume  of  International 
cctton.  These  recommendations  tobk 
forms,  and  dealt  with  studies  of  ce  isorship. 
cxistoms  and  postal  and  freight  rates  on  books 
and  scientific  materials,  copyrlgl  ts,  new 
methods  of  reproduction,  standard!  uition  of 
library  cataloging,  international  lepding  of 
books,  etc. 

Perhaps  the- most  ambitious  slngl^ 
was  one  that  came  out  of  the 
•ubcommlssion — a  world-wide  attache 
problem  of  Illiteracy,  and  the 
of  minimum  standards  of  education 
where.  This  ts  a  revolutionary 
Ing.  but  it  lies  at  the  heart  of 
long-range  effort.  If  UNESCO  can 
ute  substantially  to  Its  solution.  It 
Justified  its  existence  through 
alone.  Well  over  half  the  world's 
tlon  Is  Illiterate.  Can  the  world 
peace  through  understanding  In 
sence  of  the  simplest  tools  of 
Ing.  the  ability  to  read  and  write? 
ate  men  are  pawns  In  a  power 
They  are  also  victims  of  an  Ineqfiallty 
grave  as  to  constitute  a  threat 
UNESCO  will  create  a  staff  of  Its 
plemented  by  experts  from  many 
to  recommend  programs  for 
Illiteracy;  to  develop  educational  lAaterials; 
and  to  determine  how  best  to  u:  e  books, 
pictures,  films,  and  radio.  Dr.  Oeo:  ge  Stod- 
dard, President  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, took  leadership  in  the  dev  -lopment 
of  this  major  proposal,  as  he  did  In  so  many 
ways  in  Paris 

Further.  Mrs.  Louise  Wright. 
ard    McKeon.    Dr.    Carl    Mllam, 
Clilakgoans  made  notable  contributions 
the  development  of  UNESCO's  pre  gram. 

A   recommendation  made   by  Dr 
Johnson.  President  of  Flsk  Unlvei  slty 
came  the  top  priority  project  of 
scientUU.     Under   It    UNKSCO   wll 
take  a  study  of  the  psychological 
tensions  that  lead  to  war.     When 
slons    that    produce   unrest,    suspicion 
haired    among    classes,    races,    and 
have  been  identified  and  diagnosed 
know  better  how  to  attack  UM£8<}0 
tral    problem    of   promoting   peace 
understanding. 

An  example  from  the  subcommfeslon 
the  natural  sciences  Is  the  propos(  d 
national    Institute    of    the    Amazt 
proposes   to   bring   together  sclent^ts 
many    nations,    and    from    many 
science,    to    study    the    problems 
disease,   and   natural   resources   of 
cal   area     The  tropical  areas  of 
have  been  characterized  by  malnutrition 
backwardness.       An     International 
upon  this  problem  may  open  up 
bllltles  for  the  development  of  thk 
In  such  a  way   as  to  reduce  futu 
national  texulons. 

The  man  media  proposals  were  o: 
interest.     Before  the  Paris  meetln( 
heai'd  that  some  of  the  other  natic  ns 
tlcularly   the   smaller   nations — feai  ed 
they  called  American  cultiiral  Imi  erlalism. 
It  was  charged   that,  by  a  combination 
our  financial  strength,  our  highly 
communications    industry — and    oilr 
of    opposing    all    barriers    througtfout 
world  to  the  tree  flow  of  ideas 
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mation— we  aimed  to  flood  the  world  with 
American  ideas,  American  standards  of  taste, 
and — to  use  an  ugly  word — American  propa- 
ganda. We  were  told  that,  for  this  reason, 
America's  proposals  for  the  use  of  the  mass 
media  would  find  a  cool  reception. 

We  discovered  that  this  fear  of  American 
ctiltural  imperialism  Is  not  a  fear  of  Amer- 
ican books.  Our  book  exports  are,  unfor- 
timately,  negligible.  It  is  not  a  fear  of 
American  art  or  music.  Neither  Is  It  a  fear 
of  the  American  press  associations,  which 
get  plenty  of  competition,  or  of  American 
radio,  which  can  be  heard  in  most  countries 
orfly  by  short  wave.  What  It  bolls  down  to 
is  largely  the  fear  of  Hollywood.  The  very 
technical  genius  of  Hollywood,  which  makes 
Its  pictures  sought  after  and  beloved  by  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  the  world,  terrifies 
the  scholars  and  Intellectuals  and  politicians 
In  these  countries  when  they  hear  their  chil- 
dren speaking  English  with  an  American  ac- 
cent, using  American  slang,  and  discussing 
love,  divorce,  and  murder  In  HoUjrwood  epi- 
grams. The  great  world-wide  impact  of  Hol- 
lywood Is  but  little  understood  here  In  the 
United  States,  and  it  Is  greatly  feared  abroad. 

The  American  delegation  arrl\ied  In  Paris 
determined  to  press  for  maximum  use  of  the 
mass  media  of  communication — motion  pic- 
tures, radio,  and  the  press — not  a?  Instru- 
ments of  entertainment,  but  In  their  poten- 
tial role  as  magnificent  and  unprecedented 
new  instruments  for  the  pin-suit  of  peace. 
We  were  delighted  to  find  that,  fai  from 
being  cool  to  the  development  of  the  mass 
media  In  this  role,  other  nations  began  to 
take  the  lead  on  proposals  which  we  had  been 
prepared  to  advance 

In  the  subcommission  on  mass  media,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  a  Belgian  and  the 
vice  chairmanship  of  a  Dane,  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Canadians,  and  others  came  for- 
ward vigorously  with  proposals  that  coincided 
closely  with  our  own. 

The  small  nations  found  us  gladly  acknowl- 
edging that  other  peoples  have  ideas,  and 
cultural  achievements,  that  deserve  mass 
dissemination,  even  in  America.  The  ancient 
Greeks  couldnt  film  or  broadcast  their  plays, 
we  conceded;  but  they  could  write  them. 
The  other  nations  found  us  eager  to  cooper- 
ate in  a  scheme  by  which  mass  communi- 
cations techniques  might  be  broadened  by 
inviting  technicians  of  backward  countries 
to  work  and  study  In  the  more  advanced 
countries. 

UNESCO  will  undertake  a  major  effort  to 
reduce  the  barriers  that  now  obstruct  the 
free  flow  of  communications  among  p>eople8. 
We  know  from  bitter  experience  that  even 
highly  literate  peoples,  when  they  are  cut  off 
from  a  full,  honest,  and  continuovis  account 
of  developments  among  other  peoples,  can  be 
propagandized  and  bullied  Into  aggressive 
belligerency.  UNESCO  Is  to  survey  the  re- 
strictions on  the  flow  of  Information  and 
ideas  across  International  boundaries,  and 
the  suppression  and  distortion  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas  by  any  influence. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations, 
UNESCO  will  explore  the  possibility  of  creat- 
ing a  world-wide  broadcasting  network,  un- 
der International  auspices  Such  a  network 
might  bring  to  ordinary  people  everywhere, 
and  In  many  languages,  an  account  of  the 
history,  the  achievements,  the  problems,  the 
hopes  and  the  aspirations,  the  music,  and  the 
literature  of  other  peoples. 

I  shall  conclude  my  comments  on  UNESCO's 
program  with  a  special  word  about  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  It  is  clear  that  science,  and 
scientific  ways  of  thinking,  have  a  major,  a 
crucial,  role  In  education  for  iDtematlonal 
understanding.  Cooperative  projects,  involv- 
ing the  collaboration  of  scientists  of  many 
nations,  are  helpful  by  the  very  fact  of  collab- 
oration, even  though  the  projects  may  have 
no  direct  bearing  on  peace  or  on  the  will  to 
peace  among  people  generally.  But  at  some 
point  the  yardstick  must  be  invoked.  Does 
UNESCO,  for  example,  have  any  direct  con- 


cern with  research  on  cancer?  1  fear  that 
many  of  the  scientists  at  Paris,  who  hoped 
that  UNESCO  might  immediately  emerge  as 
the  chief  agency  for  coordinating  Interna- 
tional scientlflc  activities,  including  scien- 
tlflc  research  as  such,  came  away  feeling  that 
the  budget  allotted  for  science  was  inade- 
quate for  such  a  purpose;  and  that  another 
organization,  speciflcally  designed  to  the  end 
of  advancing  International  scientific  research 
as  such,  might  be  needed.  If  there  Is  a  single 
field  of  UNESCO  In  which  the  world  Is  turn- 
ing to  the  United  States  for  leadership,  t  ts 
science  and  technology.  UNESCO  should  in- 
creasingly stress  this  field  with  the  passage  ol 
the  years. 

UNESCO's  operating  budget  for  the  first 
year — (6.0CO.OOO — Is  minuscule  compared 
with  the  task  and  the  opportunity.  That  Is 
about  the  cost  of  two  submarines.  It  Is  about 
half  the  budget  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
In  a  normal  year.  The  American  delegation 
opposed  a  somewhat  larger  budget,  not  k)e- 
cause  of  any  lack  of  faith  In  UNESCO,  or 
failure  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  Its 
task.  We  opposed  a  larger  budget  because 
the  cost  of  the  various  International  organi- 
zations that  have  come  into  being  during  the 
last  2  years  has  mounted  to  the  point  where 
many  of  the  smaller  nations — particularly 
those  Impoverished  and  devastated  by  the 
war — simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  their  share. 
It  would  be  a  disaster  If  they  were  forced  to 
withdraw  Further.  It  will  take  time  properly 
to  organize  UNESCO's  staff  and  coordinate  Its 
program 

The  American  delegation  at  Paris  insisted 
that  the  1947  budget  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
standard  for  future  years.  When  the  na- 
tions have  passed  through  what  Senator 
VANOENBxac  calls  "the  present  subsistence 
period":  when  UNESCO  has  built  Its  staff 
and  discovered  by  experience  what  it  can  and 
what  It  cannot  do,  I  see  no  limit,  except  the 
clear-cut  promise  of  results,  upon  either  its 
efforts  or  its  budget. 

I  shall  close  on  a  note  of  hope  and  caution. 
The  conference  that  took  place  may  well  have 
been,  in  hU.  Priestley's  words,  the  most  un- 
derrated conference  in  all  history.  For 
UNESCO  can  become  one  of  the  most  useful 
Lnstrtmieuts  ever  devised  by  man. 

But  it  can  fulfill  Its  potentialities  only 
under  favorable  conditions.  It  cannot  suc- 
ceed unless  the  pressing  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  that  now  beset  the  world  are 
resolved  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  UNESCO 
time  to  grow.  It  cannot  succeed  In  the  ab- 
sence of  outstanding  leadership,  adequate 
funds  and  public  support.  It  cannot  succeed 
if  the  expectation  of  qtiick  restilts  brings 
disillusionment. 

Yet,  no  experiment  In  International  co- 
operation ever  held  less  danger  or  more 
promise  for  the  future  peace  and  well-being 
of  mankind.  UNESCO  is  like  a  break  In  an 
overcast  sky.  It  is  a  patch  of  light — if  I 
may  reverse  a  familiar  expression — now  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  We  must  all  unite 
in  the  hope  that  It  is  destined  to  grow— to 
grow  until  the  clear  light  of  truth  and  under- 
standing breaks  through  to  all  peoples. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  22  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  January  15) ,  1947 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
enUUed  "They're  AH  for  Lower  Taxes, 
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But — ".published  in  the  magazine  sec- 
tion of  the  New  Yorlc  Times  for  January 
19, 1947.  The  article  is  written  in  a  more 
or  less  hxmiorous  vein,  but  I  think  by 
reason  of  that  it  all  the  more  clearly  de- 
picts the  conflict  in  emotions  which  we 
experience  as  we  go  about  the  all  impor- 
tant task  of  balancing  the  Budget  and 
making  some  retirement  of  the  public 
debt.  I  think  the  article  might  be  read 
with  profit  by  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  by  citizens  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  F.bcord, 
as  follows: 

THBT'HK  AT.L  TCM  LOWXS  TAXES.  BtJT  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME  EVnTONE  WANTS  COVEHNMENT  TO  KEI3> 
TTP  rrS  BEME>'IT8  AND  EVEN  ADD  TO  THEM 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
PoaTLAND,  Oaxc. — Polks  out  this  way  quar- 
rel and  bicker  about  a  lot  of  things,  but  you  ' 
can  bet  your  warmest  suit  of  winter  woolens 
that  they  all  want  that  20-percent  reduction 
in  personal  Income  taxes.  You  can't  start 
any  riunpvu  on  that.  It's  as  popular  as  a  nice 
rich  elk  stew  around  the  camp&re. 

When  Representative  KNtrrsoN.  of  Minne- 
sota, the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  first  announced 
that  everyone's  taxes  might  be  sliced  a  fifth, 
you  wotild  have  thought  he  had  offered  to 
diwy  up  the  Ccmstock  Lode.  The  populace 
g«t  so  JubUlant  that  cowpunchers  who  never 
returned  a  tax  form  in  their  lives  celebrated 
by  shooting  the  light  bulbs  out  of  hotel  signs 
In  five  or  six  cattle  towns. 

Eien  Dad  Wingate  is  for  Mr.  Knutsok's 
proposal,  and  Dad  is  a  crotchety  old  trapper 
on  Granite  Mountain  who  generally  is  op- 
posed to  everything.  He  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  "agin"  man  in  the  whole 
State.  "  T>eed  I  am  for  that  20-nercent  tax 
reduction,"  said  Dad.  "Ifd  give  me  a  real 
nice  piece  o'  change.  Why.  with  that  re- 
duction I'd  be  headed  straight  for  Easy  Street 
If  the  doggone  Quv-ment  would  only  boost 
the  bounty  on  coyotes.  The  Ouv'ment  has 
got  so  consamed  stingy.  Wouldn't  hurt  'em 
a  bit  to  pay  me  (5  apiece  for  killing  them 
critters." 
That's  a  sample  of  the  way  people  feel. 
And  there's  Colonel  Sloan.  We  call  him 
colonel  because  he's  always  marching  and 
trudging  In  the  National  Guard  parades.  The 
colonel  had  Just  come  from  a  red-hot  meet- 
ing to  protest  the  War  Department  order 
closing  the  Sixth  Army  area  offlce  In  our  home 
town.  He  was  still  reciting  parts  of  his 
speech  when  we  bumped  into  him. 

"Silly,  dastardly,  dangerous  outrage,"  har- 
rumped  the  colonel.  "A  school  child  knows 
that  whole  office  here  didn't  cost  more  than 
•35.000  a  year  to  maintain,  and  now  they've 
gone  and  left  our  fair  city  defenseless." 

We  asked  the  colonel  about  the  20-percent 
tax  reduction. 

"Bully!"  he  shouted.  (The  colonel  was 
in  the  Spanish-American  War.)  "Those  tax- 
eaters  in  Washington  keep  me  impoverished. 
They're  the  people  who  Insidiously  closed  the 
Army  area  office  while  I  was  bedridden  with 
influenza.  Cut  taxes  immediately,  I  say. 
Should  have  been  done  long  ago.  Har- 
rumphl" 

Of  course,  our  Congressman  has  the  right 
Idea  on  the  whole  sittiation.  He's  as  strong 
as  mustard  for  cutting  taxes.  Didn't  we 
Just  reelect  him  by  a  whopping  vote  when  he 
promised  to  keep  the  tax  collector  out  of  our 
cash  drawers  and  to  give  us  all  Townsend 
plan  pensions  when  we  get  to  be  60?  We've 
got  a  mighty  good  Congressman,  He's  work- 
ing hard  to  pass  the  Wllliamette  Valley 
project  to  irrigate  farms,  and  he  assures  us 
It's  going  to  help  business,  too,  when  the 
Oovemment  spends  $180,000,000  right  at  our 
back  door.  What  with  all  that  money  pour- 
ing In  and  then  the  tax  reduction  our  Con- 
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gressman  has  promised,  we're  going  to  have 
prosperity  that  will  have  us  all  in  clover. 

But  dont  get  the  notion  that  our  Con- 
gressman isn't  for  economy.  He's  a  real 
economy  man;  none  of  that  craey  spending 
for  him.  Be  watches  the  Treasury  with  an 
eagle  eye. 

Only  last  week  our  Congressman  came  out 
against  the  dams  that  the  bureaucrate  pro- 
posed to  buUd  3,000  miles  away  in  New 
England.  "A  ridiculous  waste  of  money. 
None  of  the  advantages  of  the  great  WU- 
llamette  VaUey  project."  Those  are  the  very 
words  our  C<»igressman  used.  And  then  he 
said,  speaking  out  clear  and  bold,  "If  we  are 
going  to  lighten  the  Insufferable  tax  burden 
the  people  are  carrying,  we  mvist  cleanse  the 
public  pay  roll  of  bureaucratic  meddlers." 

Just  to  show  how  folks'  words  are  often 
misunderstood,  the  President  up  and  closed 
the  Reclamation  headquarters  downtown. 
Of  cotirse,  our  Congressman  didnt  stand  for 
that.  He  sent  the  President  a  sizzling  tele- 
gram telhng  him  how  he  hadn't  meant  the 
local  Reclamation  people  at  all  when  he 
talked  about  bureaucrats.  Punny  how  a 
man  as  smart  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  supposed  to  be  can  get  things 
wrong.  Our  Congressman  told  the  President 
to  economize  by  closing  the  Reclamation 
office  in  Amarillo  instead.  After  all,  why 
should  the  taxpayers  support  a  Reclamation 
office  "way  down  there  in  Texas? 

Politics  always  starts  everyone  to  arguing 
I  guess,  but  the  20-percent  tax  reduction 
must  be  an  exception.  I've  traveled  from 
the  Continental  Divide  to  the  Pacific's  shores 
and  I  can't  find  a  soul  against  it.  Sentiment 
must  be  Just  about  unanimous,  I  imagine. 
A  few  blocks  from  my  mother's  house  lives 
a  big  banker.  He's  a  Republican.  You 
should  hear  him  talk  for  Ux  reduction.  He 
practicaHy  gives  his  college  cheer.  He  came 
by  the  other  evening  on  his  way  home  from 
a  banker's  meeting  that  demanded  a  return 
of  the  tariff  on  lumber.  Over  one  of  my 
father's  old-fashioned's  the  banker  said,  "If 
the  new  Congress  only  gives  tis  genuine'  tax 
relief,  stops  loaning  money  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  affords  us  effective  protection  from 
competition  by  foreign  products,  we  are  in 
for  a  period  of  undiluted  prosperity  in  this 
country."  The  banker  always  talks  In  big 
words  like  that:  he  must  read  a  lot. 

It's  queer,  but  we  have  a  friend  in  the 
CIO  Political  Action  Committee  who  won't 
even  stop  in  when  he  sees  the  banker's  sedan 
in  front  of  the  house,  yet  our  CIO  friend  is 
for  tax  reduction,  too.  We  heard  him  on 
the  radio  the  other  night.  He  was  mAking 
a  speech  in  favor  of  higher  unemployment 
insurance  payments  and  increased  expendi- 
tures for  public  housing.  Near  the  end  of 
the  speech  he  came  out  for  tax  reduction. 
Naturally,  he  asked  for  tax  reduction  in  the 
lower  brackets.  So  our  CIO  friend  and  our 
banker  neighbor  are  both  for  tax  reduction, 
although  we  arent  quite  sure  In  Just  what 
bracket  the  banker  thinks  the  reduction 
ought  to  be. 

Living  here  on  the  rim  of  the  country's 
western  frontier,  we  frequently  see  farm 
and  city  people  wide  apart  on  political  ques- 
tions. It's  not  like  that  on  this  tax  reduc- 
tion business. 

My  wife's  folks  run  a  dairy  and  grain  farm 
along  the  Columbia  River.  Every  single  one 
of  them  hopes  Congress  puts  through  the 
20-percent-tax  reduction.  My  mother-in- 
law  even  thinks  the  reduction  ought  to  be 
40  or  50  percent.  "Look  what  a  fix  we  farm- 
ers would  be  in  if  they  shut  off  the  parity  pay- 
ments." she  told  me  during  the  holidays. 
"Our  tires  are  all  shot  to  pieces  becatise  he 
Government  doesn't  spend  enough  money  on 
the  roads.  The  REA  should  string  more 
wires  to  get  us  cheap  electricity.  The  only 
way  we  farmers  can  lay  by  a  little  is  to  get 
out  from  under  some  of  the  taxes." 

Everywhere  I  go  people  are  for  tax  reduc- 
tion, yet  some  of  them  are  frightfully  pro- 
Tlncial  about  it.    I  was  over  in  Idaho  a  week 


or  so  ago.  When  people  there  talk  about 
tax  reduction,  they  think  the  Government 
should  economtae  on  tts  bydroelectrlo  power 
expenditures  In  the  SUte  of  Oregon.  That's 
a  fine  attitude!  We  all  know  that  Oregon 
needs  more  power  If  it  Is  to  attract  new 
indtistries.  Thank  goodness  we  in  Oregon 
havent  such  a  provincial  outlook. 

A  narrow  person  could  criticise  us.  I  sup- 
pose, for  urging  that  Treasury  money  be 
saved  by  not  building  that  proposed  railroad 
to  Alaska,  but  that's  a  good  deal  different 
because  Alaska  Isnt  even  part  of  the  United 
States.  And  If  the  railroad  were  built,  what 
might  happen  to  our  steamship  companies  in 
Portland?  You  can't  blame  iw  for  thinking 
of  that. 

Out  town  has  a  larger  proportion  of  its 
inhabitants  over  60  than  any  other  city  In 
America,  so  plenty  of  Townsend  Clubs  etfU 
meet  in  the  auditoriums  of  local  sdMcl- 
houses.  E'ven  our  Congressman,  the  one 
working  with  all  his  might  and  main  for  tax 
reduction.  Is  a  loyal  Townsend  Club  member. 
The  old  folks  are  anxious  to  get  those  taoo-a- 
month  pensions,  but  untU  the  Townsend 
plan  comes  through  they  have  to  count  every 
cent.  That  20-percent-tax  reduction  looks 
mighty  inviting  to  them.  The  president  of 
OUT  biggest  Townsend  Club  told  me  the  tax 
reduction  would  so  encourage  general  pros- 
perity that  the  country  oould  easily  pay  all 
the  old  people  Townsend  pensions. 

"Then,"  he  added,  "each  of  us  Townsend- 
Ites  win  spend  the  $200  every  month,  and 
thus  keep  the  prosperity  going" 

I  suppose  Government  expenditures  must 
be  cut  somewhere  along  the  line  if  we  are 
to  get  the  tax  reduction  we  all  want,  and  our 
State  has  a  United  States  Senator  who  knows 
how  to  cut  them.  He  tells  us  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  spend  more  of  our  money  than 
almost  all  the  rest  of  the  Government  put 
together.  He  Ls  making  it  tough  for  those 
generals  and  admirals  to  throw  oiu-  hard- 
earned  dollars  around. 

The  Senator  knows  a  lot  about  foreign  ttt* 
fairs,  too.  He  wants  us  to  stop  appeectxig 
SUlln.  "The  Buesians  will  respect  us. "  he 
said  recenUy.  "only  If  we  show  them  a 
mailed  fist," 

Once  in  a  while  I  worry  about  how  we  are 
going  to  stand  up  to  the  Russians  U  w 
get  the  ao-peroent  tax  reduction  by  saving 
money  on  tbe  Army  and  Navy,  but  I'm  sure 
our  Senator  knows  what  be  is  talking  about. 
After  all.  he's  been  in  politics  a  long  time. 
One  would  think  that  if  you  talked  to 
enough  people,  you  would  finally  btimp  into 
someone  who  didn't  want  taxes  cut.  I  even 
tried  talking  to  an  Indian  with  braids  on 
the  Oregon  seacoast.  He  was  very  happy 
His  tribe  had  Just  won  a  MO.OOO.OOO  Judg- 
ment against  the  Government  In  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  This  Indian  didn't 
speak  like  the  Indians  In  tbe  story  books. 
He  had  been  to  the  State  university,  and  he 
said,  "The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
ruled  that  our  $20,000,000  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  income.  I  hope  that  Representative 
Knutson  puts  through  his  20-percent  tax  re- 
duction in  time  to  enable  our  tribe  to  keep 
a  greater  share  of  the  money." 

I  like  this  tax  reduction  talk  for  an  extra 
reason.  You  have  a  chance  to  find  out 
things  you  never  knew  before.  Captain 
Homer  Goodsell  runs  a  tugboat  service  on  the 
upper  C<ri\unbia  River.  Whenever  anyone 
solicits  him  on  a  charity  drive,  he  always 
starts  complaining  about  the  money  he 
loses.  We  all  felt  sorry  for  CapUln  Homer's 
financial  plight,  but  the  other  day  he  blurted 
out,  •Dam  those  Congressmen  if  they  dont 
pass  that  20-percent  cut.  ltd  save  me  a 
oool  $2.S00  in  taxes  every  year." 

We  must  have  stared  at  Captain  Homei 
sort  of  steady,  for  he  looked  sheepish  and 
said,  "Well,  my  business  has  been  a  whole 
lot  better  since  the  Government  put  in  that 
big  lift-lock  at  Bonneville." 
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Capuin  Homer  stared  back  at 
added  defensively.  "That  lock  cost  tl 
It  oughta  have  helped  some." 

I  am  a  Grange  member  in  good  s 
and  all  the  Grangers  are  for  tax 
I  thought  a  lot  of  them  were  *waj 
hole   on    their    farms,    but   when 
them  totaling  up  what  the  20- 
woul«*.  mean  to  their  bank  accounts,  I 
they  were  doing  all  right.     In  fact, 
low  Grangers  seem  about  as  strong 
reduction  as  they  are  for  parity 
•oil-conservation  benefits,  and  rvartd 
flcatlon  lines. 

I   guess    this   sounds   like   my 
pretty  reckless  about  spending 
mcoiey,  but  that  Isnt  so.     You  shoilld 
heard  our  Grange  Master  talk  agalns  i 
ful   spending   on   unemployment 
and   similar   ways   of    mollycoddlini 
Our   Grange    Master   was    preUy 
when  h«  said  that.     Hadn't  the  Stkte 
eratlon  of  labor  Just  come  out   fo 
money  by  eliminating  all  subsidies 
riculture? 

Taxes  ought  to  come  down  any  tltne 
Isn't  approval  of  the  20-percent 
practically     unanimous?       Even 
Alaska  are  all  out  for  it.    On  the 
Seattle  last  week  we  hailed   an   ol 
from    Fairbanks.      Over    coffee    and 
cake  he  told  us  that  he  was  on  bis 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  lobby  for  two 
tax  reduction  and  the  price  of  golc 
at  a  higher  level.     "More  people  ii 
are  for  that  20-percent  tax  reduction 
for  statehood."  said  my  friend,  bani  Ing 
table  with  a  fist,  homy  from   man  j 
gripping  the  controls  of  a  gold 

We    parted,    but    not    before    he 
monished  me  to  "work  for  Federal 
keep  up  the  Alcan  Highway  where  it 
through  Canada  " 

I  have  traveled  all  over  the  West 
past   few  weeks,   and   I   dont  see 
reduction  can  miss.    Everyone  is  for 
punchers,     locomotive     engineers, 
captains,  waitresses.  Indians,  artists 
prospectors  from  Alaska,  housewives, 
butchers,    bakers,    and    candlestick 
I've  already  figured  out  how  to  sp^nd 
ao  percent  I'm  going  to  save  on  my 
Income  tax. 

I'm  going  to  buy  a  new  rod  and 
fiahing  for  Rainbow  trout  in  Tombst4ne 
up  on  top  of  the  Wallowa  Natlona 
I  understand  the  fish   there  are  2 
long,  and  I  can  get  to  Tombstone 
•  pack  outfit  Just  aa  soon  as  the 
approprhitea  money  to  swamp  out 
trail  aeriaas  the  pass. 
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Patrick  Henry,  Lawyer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKJs 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERT^N 

or  TiBonnA 
IN  THI  SSNATI  OF  THX  UNTTID  faTATB 

Wednesday.  January  22  (Icgislat  i^e  day 
of  Wednesday,  January  15),  1947 

Mr.   ROBERTSON  of   Vlrglnl 
Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix 
RicoRO    an    address    entitled    ' 
Henry,  Lawyer."  delivered  by 
Francis  Doyle,  of  Philadelphia 
the  Virginia  Bar  Association,  at 
Beach.  September  18.  1946.  at 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
prerldent  of  the  American  Bar 
tlon  were  present 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bfr.  Chairman: 

These  remarks  should  be  commenced  by 
addressing  this  distinguished  audience  as, 
"fellow-Citizens."  the  first  usage  of  which 
expression  has  been  accredited  to  Patrick 
Henry  himself  in  his  address  to  the  people 
of  Virginia. 

Indeed,  it  might  be  regarded  as  presump- 
tuous for  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania — even  a  Philadelphia  lawyer — 
to  come  to  your  State  and  before  such  a 
learned  body  as  I  am  now  addressing  to  dis- 
ctiss  the  qualities  of  this  great  Virginian 
whom  all  revere  and  whose  name  is  an  in- 
spiration to  the  children  of  the  schools  of 
all  our  country  as  well  as  thla  Common- 
wealth. 

If  that  thought  should  be  in  the  mind  of 
any  of  my  listeners,  may  I  not  suggest  that 
until  he  left  his  home  in  Virginia— in  1774 — 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  Philadelphia.  Patrick 
Henry  always  and  solely  classified  himself  as 
a  Virginian.  In  this  very  month.  172  years 
ago— In  fact  It  might  be  said  on  September 
18.  1774 — this  great  statesman  arose  in  Car- 
penter's Hall,  in  rhe  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
expressed  for  the  first  time  in  one  of  his  elo- 
quent addresses.  "I  now  speak  no  longer  as 
a  Virginian.  I  speak  now  and  henceforth  as 
an  American."  It  is  from  that  city  as  an 
American,  therefore,  that  I  come  to  this 
State  which  he  loved  so  well  with  renewed 
admiration  of  his  qualities  as  a  man.  and  a 
statesman,  and  to  reafllrm  my  allegiance  to 
his  patriotic  ideals.  Philadelphia,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Declaration  of  Independ«>nce, 
salutes  Virginia  the  home  of  the  father  of 
Independence. 

Indeed.  Philadelphia  has  its  claim  in  other 
ways  to  his  name  and  fame.  His  portrait  by 
Thomas  Sully,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  best  likeness  of  him  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  The  famous  painting  of 
the  Speech  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  Against 
the  Stamp  Act  was  by  P  F.  Rathermel.  a 
Phlladelphlan.  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia, has  on  one  of  its  walls  the  painting  of 
DeLand  of  Patrick  Henry  Addressing  the 
First  Continental  Congress."  Many  offices  in 
oui  Quaker  City  are  graced  by  copies  of  these 
great  works  Not  far  from  the  site  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  printing  shop  in  Philadel- 
phia the  first  biography  of  Patrick  Henry, 
by  William  Wirt,  was  printed  and  first  saw 
the  light  of  day.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  If 
any  evidence  is  needed  of  Philadelphia's  con- 
nection with  Virginia's  great  son  these  facts 
will  suffice. 

Patrick  Henry  was  a  man  of  great  attain- 
ments, both  domestic  and  public.  He  was 
the  father  of  17  children.  He  had  responsi- 
bilities far  beyond  the  heads  of  most  families 
these  modern  days.  While  the  date  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar  has  never  been  in  con- 
troversy, yet  there  has  been  contention  over 
the  length  of  time  which  he  studied  to  be- 
come a  lawyer.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Judga 
Winston  state  that  6  weeks'  preparation  en- 
abled him  to  pass  the  required  teeu.  Other 
authorities,  such  as  Colonel  Meredith  and 
Captain  Dabney,  contend  that  he  studied 
law  from  6  to  8  months,  while  Judge  John 
Tyler,  another  of  his  contemporaties,  insisu 
that  b«  finished  his  studies  in  1  month,  dur< 
Ing  which  time  he  read  Coke  Upon  Little- 
ton and  the  Virginia  Laws.  At  all  events, 
he  successfully  secured  the  approval  of  two 
of  his  examiners  without  much  eramination, 
they  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  his  defecu  would 
be  quickly  discovered  by  their  own  colleagues. 
The  third  examiner,  having  learned  that  two 
had  already  signed  hU  application,  put  him 
to  a  tast  and  was  convinced  that,  although 
hs  knaw  very  little  law,  he  knew  many  other 
things  which  wtrt  important  tot  lawyers  to 


know,  and  dubiously  signed  his  license.  He 
thus  secured  the  necessary  assent  of  the  re- 
quired number  of  the  board  of  examiners. 
One.  however.  George  Wythe,  .efused  to  sign. 
Patrick  Henry  was  neither  a  graduate  of  a 
college  nor  a  student  In  a  law  race.  He  had 
neither  a  preceptor  nor  a  diploma  to  attest 
his  proficiency.  He  had  neither  an  office  nor 
a  clerk.  Indeed,  at  ihis  time  he  had  no  vis- 
ible means  of  support.  Having  failed  as  a 
storekeeper,  and  without  employment,  he 
sought  the  law  for  his  field  of  endeavor.  It 
is  possible  that  these  elements  may  have  even 
aided  him  in  securing  his  license  to  practice 
law.  At  all  events,  his  examiners  showed  ex- 
cellent Judgment  and  never  regretted  their 
action. 

Some  scholar,  through  research,  found  that 
Demosthenes,  the  noted  Greek  orator,  was  27 
years  of  age  when  he  attained  his  greatest 
fame,  and  Cicero,  the  great  Roman,  also 
reached  his  fame  at  the  same  age.  It  might 
also  be  remarked  that  Patrick  Henry  was  this 
same  age  when  he  first  began  his  fame  in  the 
celebrated  lawsuit,  known  as  the  Parsons 
case.  What  he  early  lacked  In  legal  knowl- 
edge, he  quickly  absorbed  with  his  keen  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  impressed  the  courts 
wheneve.  he  appeared  on  behalf  of  clients. 
There  was  no  Colonial  Bar  Association  In  Vir- 
ginia in  those  days — nor  elsewhere  for  that 
matter.  Patrick  Henry,  however,  soon  made 
himself  the  leader  not  only  In  litigation  be- 
fore the  courts,  but  In  all  public  matters, 
small  and  great,  affecting  the  community. 

He  kept  a  record  of  his  fees  in  his  own 
handwriting  which  still  exists.  It  showed 
that  in  less  than  6  months  of  1760,  the  year 
of  his  admission  to  the  bar.  he  had  60  clients. 
By  the  end  of  1763.  In  3  years'  practice,  he  had 
1.185  lawsuits  in  which  fees  were  paid  These 
did  not  Include  many  where  his  advice  and 
services  were  rendered  without  charge.  This 
pictured  him  as  a  busy,  active  young  lawyer. 
I  doubt  if  any  of  his  profession  in  this  State, 
of  his  age  at  this  time,  can  show  a  record 
superior  to  this  Such  was  the  beginning  of 
his  career  at  the  Virginia  bar.  It  is  not  my 
Intention  in  my  allotted  time  to  continue  an 
analysis  of  his  professional  services  In  the 
courts  In  detail  during  the  succeeding  years. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  law 
aided  him  to  become  an  orator  and  that  he 
was  a  lawyer  before  he  was  a  statesman.  The 
field  of  the  law  still  offers  the  greatest  path, 
even  m  these  days,  to  statesmanship  and 
world  leadership.  His  election  to  the  Colonial 
Legislature  opened  his  career  of  public  service 
to  his  countrymen.  His  appearance  in  Phila- 
delphia marked  him  as  a  statesman  and  as  a 
great  Virginian.  Patrick  Henry,  the  Virginia 
lawyer,  now  develops  into  Patrick  Henry,  the 
founder  of  Independence,  and  Patrick  Henry, 
the  statesman. 

He  discontinued  his  profession  of  the  law 
for  13  years  to  serve  his  State  in  public 
office.  At  the  end  of  thU  period  he  again 
reentered  the  law  and  commenced  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  careers  ever  experienced 
by  an  advocate.  HU  wonderful  powers  ss 
they  developed  showed  hU  leadership  in 
nUl  prlus  practice,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
great  chancery  cases  of  his  time.  It  was  as  a 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  common  man 
and  as  a  crlmlnsl  lawyer  that  his  eloquence 
had  the  widest  scope.  He  had  no  equal 
among  the  great  leaders  of  his  profession  in 
his  State.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that 
Virginia  had  many  of  the  great  lawyers  of 
thU  period.  This  admission  by  a  Phlladel- 
phia  lawyer  surely  will  not  lessen  even  the 
luster  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  The  dUtln- 
gulshed  names  comprising  the  list  of  officers 
and  members  of  the  Virginia  Bar  Association 
still  attest  that  the  qualities  and  splendid 
talents  of  their  ancestor*— famous  names 
honored  in  thoae  days— and  these  d.iys  as 
well— have  not  disappeared  from  this  hutoric 
State. 
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As  an  orator.  Patrick  Henry  was  the  fore- 
most of  his  day.  Judge  Carrington,  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  Virginia  at  this  period, 
who  knew  him  well,  stated  his  eloquence 
was  beyond  all  power  of  description.  He 
has  been  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  all  time. 

William  Pitt,  afterward  Lord  Chatham,  one 
of  the  most  noted  of  English  statesmen  and 
orators,  has  often  been  compared  with  Patrick 
Henry.  One.  however,  was  primitive,  plain, 
and  a  man  of  the  provinces:  the  other  was  a 
complex  development  living  in  the  center  of 
English  civilization.  One  was  simple  and 
sincere:  the  other  was  imbued  by  the  power 
of  his  public  office.  They  both,  however,  held 
lofty  views,  were  farseelng.  patriotic,  and 
bom  to  enthrall  mankind  with  masterful 
language. 

McDowall  wrote.  "The  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  Henry's  speaking  was  its 
union  of  dramatic  power  with  a  striking 
moral  ascendancy.  This  was  the  salient 
characteristic  of  his  life  as  well  as  of  his 
oratory." 

Grnttan  stated:  "He  lightened  upon  his 
subject  and  reached  the  point  by  the  flash- 
ings of  his  mind  which  were  felt  but  could 
not  be  followed  "  Another  contemporary  af- 
firmrd  "He  swayed  every  assembly  he  ad- 
dressed apparently  at  his  pleasure.  When 
fully  aroused  he  overthrew  all  opposition  and 
forced  all  to  accept  his  views  as  the  only 
true  ones.  His  wonderful  oratory  made  him 
a  thousand  times  the  superior  of  his  oppo- 
nents. By  common  consent  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries, his  eloquence  was  indescrib- 
able." 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  while  passing 
through  Virginia  and  hearing  him  In  a  crim- 
inal case,  said  of  him :  "No  description  which 
I  have  ever  heard,  no  conception  I  have  ever 
formed  gave  me  any  Just  Idea  of  his  powers 
of  eloquence." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  at  one  time  his  colleague 
and  admirer,  anjl  at  another  time  his  critic, 
stated  in  his  autobiography  that  he  appeared 
to  speak  as  Homer  wrote;  again  he  said :  "He 
was  the  greatest  orator  that  ever  lived." 

Beyond  all  doubt  his  eloquence  was  one 
of  the  chief  forces  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  as  necessary  to  that  great  cause, 
salt!  Henry  Armltt  Brown,  noted  Philadelphia 
lawyer  and  orator,  as  the  intelligence  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  the  will  of  Samuel  Adams, 
the  pen  o'  Thomas  Jefferson,  or  the  sword 
of  George  Washington.  There  Is  such  a  time 
in  0  nation's  trial  that  one  voice  speaks  for 
all.  It  echoes  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
voice  of  Patrick  Henry  was  the  voice  of 
America  struggling  for  freedom.  He  must 
be  regarded  as  the  first  and  greatest  leader 
of  American  Independence. 

When  Patrick  Henry  and  the  other  dele- 
gates came  to  Philadelphia  in  September 
1774  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  few  knew  each  other.  They  were 
acquainted  oaly  through  their  correspond- 
ence and  from  the  pamphlets  which  had 
been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
various  Colonies. 

Patrick  Henry  had  as  his  colleagues  from 
Virginia,  George  Washington,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  Bland.  Benja- 
min Harrison,  and  Edmund  Pendleton. 
These  were  the  leaders  of  the  colonial  cause. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  of  this  num- 
ber only  two  were  Members  of  the  Contincn- 
ta  Congress  who  signed  the  Dechkratlon  of 
Independence — Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Ben- 
jamin Harrison.  Of  this  first  Congress,  John 
Adams  wrote,  'This  Assembly  is  like  no  other 
that  ever  existed.  Crery  man  In  it  is  a  great 
man  and  orator,  a  critic,  and  statesman,  and, 
therefore,  every  man  upon  every  question 
must  show  his  oratory,  his  criticism,  and  his 
political  abilities." 

Charles  Thompson,  •  son  of  Ireland,  wss 
confidential  secretary  of  this  Congress.  At 
*be  first  meeting  the  Members,  "consclotis  of 


the  Impending  perils  of  the  movement,"  re- 
solved  "that  all  their  deliberations  should 
be  kept  Inviolably  secret."    His  records  were 
thus  regretfully  destroyed.     Had   his  notes 
been  preserved,  they  woiild  show  that  It  was 
Patrick  Henry,  the  leader  for  independence, 
was  also  the  one  who  kept  the  Congress  from 
approving  the  plan  of  an  English  colony  along 
the  lines  proposed  by  Joseph  Galloway,  of 
Pennsylvania.     It  took  aU  the  eloquence  of 
Patrick  Henry  to  prevent  the   adoption   of 
Galloway's  motion  on  that  September  day, 
1774,  when  it  proposed  a  plan  for  a  colonial 
union  formed  with  a  council  to  be  chosen 
from  the  13  assemblies,  and  a  President  to 
be  appointed  by  the  King.     This  plan  was 
defeated  by  only  one  vote.     It  was  Patrick 
Henry's  eloquence  that  secured  the  necessary 
votes  to  defeat  it.     It  was   a  most   narrow 
escape.    Had  it  been  adopted,  there  probably 
would  have  been   no  Declaration   of   Inde- 
pendence and   no  free  government   by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.    We  would  have 
been   a   colony   under   the   crown    of   Great 
Britain.    The  history  of  the  world  would  have 
been  changed.    Patrick  Henry  destroyed  the 
carefully  planned  plot  for  a  British  colonial 
government  in  our  States  and  by  his  leader- 
ship directed  the  plans  for  our  Independence 
and  our  new  Government.    He  is  the  father 
of  American  independence. 

The  stirring  history  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  cannot  be  detailed  here  because  of 
the  brevity  of  these  remarks.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  however,  that  Patrick  Henry  had 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  so  shaped  the  course 
of  American  history  that  his  presence  at  the 
Second  Congress  was  not  essential  He  then 
set  out  to  show  that  a  sovereign  government 
could  exist  solely  by  the  power  of  people  ex- 
pressed in  laws  of  their  own  making  with- 
out direction  of  the  British  Crown  and  the 
power  of  its  military  anc"  ndval  strength.  He 
gave  the  example  of  a  public  officer  who 
could  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  instead  of 
their  master.  As  the  first  elected  Governor  of 
Virginia  he  demonstrated  how  a  Crown  col- 
ony could  organize  into  a  State  and  carry  on 
as  an  independent  government.  His  devotion 
to  the  Revolutionary  cause  and  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  military  genius  and  leadership 
of  Washington  have  never  been  questioned. 
His  example  became  an  Inspiration  for  other 
Colonies  and  to  other  patriots.  He  did  a 
service  in  this  regard  which  has  not  been 
fully  recognized,  even  to  this  day. 

Patrick  Henry  wisely  indicated  the  respon- 
slblllty  which  Independence  would  bring  to 
the  people  of  the  Colonies,  when  be  ex- 
pressed himself  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  sons, 
as  follows:  "Whether  this  Independence  will 
bring  a  blessing  or  a  curse  will  depend  upon 
the  use  our  people  make  of  the  blessing 
which  t  gracious  God  hath  bestowed  on  us. 
If  they  be  wise,  they  will  be  great  and  happy. 
If  they  are  of  a  contrary  character,  they  will 
be  miserable.  Righteousness  alone  can  exalt 
them  as  a  nation." 

He  challenged  the  new  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, because,  while  it  was  republican  in 
form,  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  office  of 
President  and  failed  In  its  protection  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Individual  citizen.  His  fight 
against  the  Constitution  as  it  wss  drawn 
successfully  resulted  In  the  adoption  by  the 
First  congress,  under  the  Constitution,  of 
the  10  amendments  known  as  the  BUI  of 
Rights.  It  was  his  stand,  as  well  as  Jeffer- 
son's leadership  and  Madison's  pen,  that 
helped  to  make  these  amendments  a  part  of 
the  Constitution.  His  warning  of  the  ex- 
tensive power  of  the  President  has  been  fully 
Jtistlfled  by  the  exercise  of  authority  of  this 
office  during  the  past  century  and  especially 
in  recent  years. 

Patrick  Henry  was  called  upon  to  serve  in 
more  high  offices  than  possibly  any  other 
American  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.    He  did  not  hesitate,  however, 


to  decline  public  office  when  he  felt  he  should 

not  accept. 
This  is  his  record  in  that  regard: 
In  1704  he  was  tendered  a  United  States 

Senatorshlp  by  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  then  Gov- 
ernor ol  Virginia. 

In   the  same   year   President   Washington 

proposed  to  send  him  as  a  Minister  to  Spain. 
In  1795  President  Washington  offered  him 

the  {jost  of  Secretary  of  State. 

In    1795   he  offered   him   the   position  of 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court. 

In  the  same  year  Washington  designated 

him  as  Minister  to  France. 

He  was  suggested  as  a  candidate  for  the 

Vice  Presidency.      He  declined  votes  offered 

in  the  Electoral  College  for  the  Presidency 

itself. 

For  the  sixth  time  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  VirRlnia.  which  he  refused  to  accept. 
In  1799  President  Adams  named  him  as 

Envoy  to  Prance,  and  the  Senate  confirmed 

the  nomination. 
All  thefe  places  and  honors  were  declined 

by  Patrick  Henry. 

Patrick  Henry  died  on  June  6.  1799,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age,  at  Red  Hill.  Charlotte 
County,  Va..  and  was  buried  in  the  ground 
adjoining  his  home.  Washington  followed 
him  before  the  end  of  the  same  year.  Nei- 
ther were  permitted  to  see  the  beginning  of 
the  new  century.  Like  Moses  of  old.  they 
could  view  the  promised  future  from  the 
heights  of  another  Mount  Nebo  without  fully 
comprehending  the  magnificent  vision  of  the 
results  of  their  labors. 

Has  our  country  performed  Its  full  duty  to 
the  memory  of  Patrick  Henry?  I  fear  not. 
Our  national  development  is  largely  due  to 
his  Ideals  of  goveriunent,  to  his  character, 
and  to  his  labors.  His  conception  of  inde- 
pendence, born  of  Virginia  soil,  quickly  grew 
in  all  the  American  Colonies.  Our  Nation 
is  the  leader  in  democracy  and  civilization 
becaiise  he  lived.  Today,  however,  we  find 
new  seeds  of  government  being  Implanted 
in  our  beloved  country,  foreign  to  the  homes 
of  Virginia  and  contaminating  to  American 
soil.  Communism  is  the  antithesis  of  inde- 
pendence. The  fruit  of  the  efforU  of  Patrick 
Henry  and  those  patriots  who  founded 
our  Nation  is  now  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed. We  must  meet  the  challenge.  We 
call  upon  the  spirit  of  Patrick  Henry  by 
its  eloquence  to  arouse  the  deadened  atti- 
tude of  our  people  to  valiantly  meet  this  Is- 
sue. We  call  upon  our  fellow -citizens  to 
follow  the  spirit  of  George  Washington,  whose 
leadership  created  our  Nation  We  call  upon 
them  to  protect  the  Ideals  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson that  we  may  continue  to  be  free.  What 
these  men  built  let  no  man  put  asunder. 
False  doctrines  must  not  be  implanted  In 
our  schools,  nor  un-American  laws  be  enacted 
for  special  privilege  by  our  legislatures. 
Equality  and  equal  rlghU  shall  be  shared  by 
all  under  the  law,  but  no  man  or  combina- 
tion of  men— no  matter  under  what  guise— 
ahall  have  transcendent  rights.  The  spir- 
itual guidance  which  bleeaed  the  eloquent 
tongue  of  Patrick  Henry  In  St.  John's  Church, 
Richmond,  became  a  benediction  to  the 
world.  The  voluntary  expreaslon  of  labor  < 
exemplified  by  the  invitation  to  Carpenter's 
Hall.  Philadelphia,  to  chart  a  new  course  of 
liberty  was  based  on  the  conception  of  equal 
rights  of  all  men  and  for  all  mankind. 

Let  us  not  permit  this  conception  of  our 
liberties  or  these  bissslngs  now  possssard  by 
the  American  people  to  be  destroyed. 

It  U  right  and  proper  that  we  shotild 
honor  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  those  who  drew  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Sutes  and  presented  these 
charts  of  liberties  to  the  world,  and  who  for 
them  were  willing  to  sacrifice  tbelr  lives  and 
fortunes. 

The  grave  of  every  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  has  been  located  is 
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(First  priat  winner  in  girls'  div  slon,  WPBN 
Benjamin  Franklin  essay  co  ttest.  Betty 
Lou  Martin.  Proapect  Park  flgh  tchttol. 
Proaptct  Park.  Pa.> 

1  am  deeply  honored  and  mora  khan  obllgtd 
to  apeak  to  you  who  represent  all  natlona 
at  thla  time  and  present  for  you  r  arbitration 
my  bumble  opinions  which  ar4  for  you  to 
take  for  what  they  are  worth. 

During  my  lifetime,  world  ptafce  waa  prob- 
ably  unthought  of.  As  most  Ar  lerlcans  and 
very  likely  others  of  you  no  dc  abt  know,  I 
am  a  moralist  and  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this  I  could  not  leave  my  moral  s  behind.  I 
believe  that  this  one  suits  the  o<  caslon  best: 
"Wrong  none  by  doing  injuries  or  omittlJig 


Iht  btntnta  that  art  your  duty,"  ThU  la  my 
Idta  of  Justice,  nnd  I  iielirve  mtwt  of  you  will 
afftt  that  If  thin  could  be  rollowtd  to  ptr* 
ftttlon,  ptaot  wotild  be  one  dirtet  rtault;  bul 
■met  there  art  nations  who  glvt  nothing  and 
takt  all  they  (xtaaibly  can,  I,  myatlf,  would 
dttm  such  n  thing  impoaalbjt  and  more  or 
Itaa  aa  wuhlul  thinkiitg.  Ytt,  If  ench  na- 
tion wovild  bt  mort  broad^tnded  and  toN 
trant,  you  would  bt  on  thti  road  to  ptaot 
without  ao  much  blundering  and  idiutio 
gropini  around  for  the  illusiTt  kty  to  peaoe. 
Bt  not  disturbed  at  trifles,  or  at  accidents 
common  or  unnvotdnble.  and  remember,  lost 
time  Is  never  fouitd  again.  Do  not  healtatt^ 
to  do  what  you  believe  la  right,  but  think  In 
terms  of  the  world,  not  your  nation, 

Bxptrltnct  kttpt  a  dear  school,  but  foola 
win  learn  n  no  other,  and  acarce  In  that; 
and  to  conclude.  Oixi  helpa  them  that  help 
thtmatlves.  I  am.  as  ever,  thlnt  to  ser\t 
thtt.  Btnjamln  Franklin, 

root   atcNAao   warrsa   aoain 
(First  priae  winner  in  boys'  division,  WPEN 
Btnjamln  Frunklln  tiaay  ^onttit,  Warren 
R.  BUbing,  Lincoln  Prtp  School,  PhlladeN 
phla.  Pa.) 

Many  years  ago  I  was  happy  in  life  to  work 
with  my  fellow  countrymen  In  forming  the 
United  States  of  America  and  In  establish- 
Ing  the  place  of  the  Union  among  the  na- 
tlons  of  Europe.  Back  in  those  days,  I 
wrote  upon  my  return  to  Phllndelphla:  "I 
had  not  the  flrmnesa  to  resist  the  unanimous 
desire  of  my  country  folk«  and  now  I  And 
myself  harneaatd  again  in  their  service  for 
another  year.  They  engrossed  the  prime  of 
my  life.  They  have  eaten  my  fleah.  and 
aeem  resolved  now  to  pick  my  bones."  Here, 
once  more  it  appears  that  the  public  would 
have  even  my  bones  and  dust  served  thcnt. 
It  Is  my  duty.  — 

Tht  efforts  of  my  fellow  Americans  In 
building  a  United  Nations  la  but  tht  con- 
tinuation of  my  efforu  In  tht  tlghttenth 
century.  I  have  passed  my  wand  on  to  men 
like  Byrnes  and  Vandenberg.  Marahall  and 
Taft. 

Let  me  say  that  the  motive  force  for  a 
United  Nations  must  apring  from  the  good 
will  of  tht  ptoplea,  the  plain  peoplea  of  all 
natlona.  The  diplomats  and  political  lead- 
ers must  foster  thU  giK>d  will  and  huntatly 
reprtatot  It  In  their  council  chambers.  The 
diplomacy  of  the  future  must  b«  eatabllshtd 
upon  the  recouuitlon  of  basic  human  rlghta. 

All  nation*  dosire  permaneiu  peace.  That 
ptaca  can  be  threatened  only  by  dlfferencea 
among  natlona,  Thtrtfort,  peopl*  must  de- 
vtlup  a  pro)>tr  rtaptet  (or  other  i>«upie«  who 
may  havt  pluioaophlcal,  tcoaomio,  political, 
racial,  and  cultviml  difftrtnota,  Huch  varia- 
tions among  peopiea  must  bt  recogniaed  ai 
natural.  Oumd  against  the  development  of 
bad  will  and  prrjvidlct  upon  the  perctptluu 
of  BVich  differences 

Then  again,  a  United  NatlonM  must  bt  a 
■trong  union  Membership  nuiat  be  serious 
and  not  whintnicnl  United  power  and  arma 
ahouUl  b«>  urganiaed  for  the  prtaervation  ol  a 
permanent  pence  and  of  tht  United  Natlona, 
Only  in  strength  can  ideals  bt  teaiiaed. 

It  f«)llowa  that  the  government  of  the 
United  Nations  must  be  conducted  upon  a 
aound  nnnnclal  structure.  Proper  arrnnge- 
mrnts  should  be  set  forth  for  tht  growth  of 
retourcts  to  back  the  declsiotw  of  tht  maattd 
ptoplaa  of  tht  ttrth. 

Naturally,  tht  ptoplea  who  so  contribute 
to  the  government  of  the  earth  demand  their 
proper  influence  and  represetitatlon,  Tht 
legislative  bod  lea  should  make  laws  to 
achieve  Justice  and  universal  support.  Tht 
people  will  constantly  desire  to  know  about 
the  regulations  enacted.  Hence  the  channels 
of  Information  must  be  kept  open  to  all 
peoples. 

Disputes  which  formerly  caused  wars  will 
be  settled  by  the  Judicial  system  of  the 
United  Nations.    Sucb  a  court  must  develop 


a  reiiptct  for  lu  opinions  by  tht  «iidom  and 
uncleiktnndlng  rrflc>cted,  Apptali  mviat  bt 
p.aaible,  but  nnal  decisions  must  be  huiuled 
down  lleaaon  rtqulrta  that  audi  dtclaiona 
must  bt  upheli  by  force,  l(  ntctashry.  Thus, 
International  government  will  dotlup  Itgia* 
lative,  txeciitlve.  and  judicial  deptt!  tments. 

Klithts  mUDt  bt  set  forth  and  U^itie-i  musi 
bt  pi'taerlbtd,  Under  such  plant  mankind 
will  witntst  tht  growth  of  a  ntw  and  better 
social  order,  a  universal  aocltty,  a  Unlttd 
Nations.    May  all  blessings  go  wltlji  It. 


Tht  State  of  tht  Unions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  W.HAWkES 

or  NEW  jiaatY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  22  (leglaHtive  day 
of  Wednesday.  January  IS)   1947 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Ric- 
ORD  an  editorial  entitled  "The  State  of 
the  Unions."  written  by  Muurlce  R. 
Franks,  editor  of  the  Railroad  Workers 
Journal,  the  offlclal  organ  of  the  Rail- 
road Yardmasters  of  North  Anerlca. 

I  feel  that  this  editorial  fias  many 
very  valuable  suggestions  at  this  crucial 
time,  when  wt  are  trying  to  solve  ami- 
cably the  question  of  relationship  be- 
tween emplo^'er  and  employee. 

I  understand  from  the  writer,  Mr. 
Franks,  that  his  suggestion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  creation  of  {in  Industrial  re- 
lations court  Is  contemplated  only  as  a 
court  which  can  deal  with  the  contro- 
versies which  arise  over  the  meaning 
and  Interpretation  of  a  contract  volun- 
tarily entered  Into  between  management 
and  labor.  It  la  not  Intended  otherwise 
to  solve  the  issues  of  emplcyment  or 
collective  bargaining.  Its  puipose  is  to 
keep  a  dispute  over  the  meaning  of  a 
contract  voluntarily  entered  Into  from 
shutting  down  production  while  the 
equities  of  the  parties  under  the  con- 
tract are  determined. 

There  being  no  objection,  tht  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Riccao, 
M  follows : 

TNt  iTATl  or  .Ml  UNI0N8 

It  ha.  long  been  tht  custom  foi  tht  FrtiU 
dent  of  tht  United  StHtta  to  utlivtr  an  ad* 
dress  to  tht  Incoming  Congrtaa  /hi  ao- 
called  report  on  the  state  of  the  Union  Is,  in 
eftpct,  a  formal  rep<»rt  on  his  B'.tward»hip, 
Thp  purpose  u  to  ovitUne  the  KCthltlaa  of  hia 
omce  which  naturally  alTtci  tht  atatt  of  tht 
Union,  and  invariably  suggestions  cotisldrred 
by  the  President  to  bt  Important  to  tht  na- 
tional welfart  art  madt  to  tht  Ct  ngreaf . 

DSMOcaACT  IN  tTNtONt 

Thla  report  of  our  Nation's  Prtsldent  im- 
mediately sUKgetts  to  my  mind  at  other  kind 
of  Presldrntinl  report,  one  also  a  rectlng  tlit 
national  wellnre.  It  wouU;  be  cx'  rtmely  in- 
teresting today  to  htar  a  number  of  thtat.  X 
refer,  of  course,  to  potaible  reports  by  all  our 
imlon  presidents  on  the  state  of  tlit  unions. 

Not  being  a  wUhful  thinker,  I  hcve  no 
hope  of  seeing  any  such  reports  forthcoming 
at  this  moment.  The  reason  for  my  lack  of 
hope  Is  simple:  it  Is  because  the  "stewards" 
of  many  of  our  unions  find  themselves, 
through  poor  stewardship,  in  no  position  to 
render  a  full  and  accurate  report  on  tht 
state  of  their  unions. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A2SS 


I  am,  ntvtrthtltat.  of  the  btlitf  that  sucA 
rtporta  ahould  bt  now  obligatory.  It  la  tht 
Nation's  dut  that  tht  atau  of  tht  unlona 
ahould  bt  rlarlfltd.  Alto  that  thla  tnntr  too- 
nomiv  govtrnmtnt  ahall  bt  put  to  funotlon- 
ing  aloiig  far  naort  dtmooratio  llntt, 

NO    ROOM    rOR    HATI 

Through  prenent-day  manlpulationa  of 
union  buaalsm,  in  many  oaata  a  far  cry  from 
unlonum  aa  faithfully  conctlvtd,  thla  coun- 
try has  bttn  thrown  into  a  statt  of  tconomio 
ehaoa.  If  not  actual  economic  revolution, 
from  which  thtrt  la  amall  chance  for  escapt 
unleu  rtmtdlal  mtaaurtt  art  Immtdlattly 
found  and  applied. 

In  atarching  for  a  rtmedy  ont  considera- 
tion la  of  utmost  Importance;  wt  shall  flrst 
have  to  purge  all  hatred  from  our  hearts  and 
plact  tht  wtlfart  of  our  country  above  every 
aelflah  inclination,  whether  we  be  worker  or 
tmploytr,  politician  or  private  citlaen.  Minua 
auch  a  general  attitude,  wt  cannot  hopa  to 
makt  ordtr  out  of  chaot, 

TNI  Nscuarrr  or  uNioNiaM 

Although  I  lay  no  claim  to  btlng  an  tco- 
nomic  doctor  armtd  with  a  curt-all,  I  ntver- 
theleaa  belltvt  myself  to  bt  in  a  position  to 
offer  a  number  of  suggtttlons  which,  if  ac- 
cepted and  acted  upon,  would  play  their  part 
in  brlt^gifig  about  a  more  harmonious  rela- 
tionship and  a  better  understanding  between 
the  worktra,  thtir  tmploytrs,  and  tht  general 
pubUc. 

My  27  years  In  the  labor  movement  fully 
convlncea  me  that  unions— and  I  mean  only 
good  unlons^are  an  integral  part  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  Without  good  unions 
many  worktra  would  bt  sent  rttUng  back 
Unto  the  days  of  the  Simon  Legreta  of  indus- 
try, when  tht  Individual  worker  was  in  all 
ways  bound  to  do  the  bidding  of  a  ruthltaa 
industrial  maattr.  Times  when  18  hours  of 
sweaty  toll  ptr  day  for  a  livelihood,  utterly 
mean  in  Itatlf,  waa  tht  rule,  and  when  even 
Uttlt  chUdrtn,  by  a  crutl  txtenslon  of  thla 
aame  despicable  practlct,  wtrt  compelled  to 
work  from  dawn  to  duak  with  never  an  op- 
portunity to  tnjoy  tht  inhtrtnt  rlghta  of 
every  American. 

Indeed,  without  unionism  It  would  not  bt 
long  btfort  the  sweatshop,  with  all  of  Its  das- 
tardly and  Inhumane  condltlona,  would  be 
back  In  our  midst;  and  it  would  not  bt  long 
either  btfort  wages  would  bt  back  down  to 
a  atarvatlon  level,  Prooi  of  this  deduction 
may  bt  found  In  tht  flltt  of  newspapers  bear- 
ing tht  dates  of  lBa8-34-as,  during  the  true 
dtpth  of  tht  dtprtaalon,  In  the  columns  of 
thoae  newapaptrt  art  pltnty  of  ittmt— many 
of  thtat  llluatrattd  by  photographs  from  var- 
ious parts  of  tht  country-  which  bvar  tell- 
ing witntaa  to  tht  fact  of  anxious  worktra 
btlng  auctioned  off  like  alavta  at  the  high  bid 
of  80  ctnu  an  hour.  And  thtrt  art  othtr 
Ittms  on  flit  to  record  tht  mlaerabit  fact 
that  mtn  wtrt  diachargtd  throvigh  the  front 
dour  only  to  bt  rehired  at  tht  back  door  of 
the  aantt  sluip  at  half  tht  usual  wage,  Thtat 
condltlona  no  dtctut  Amtrloaix  dttirtt  to  ttt 
return. 

Tht  spirit  of  ilmon  Ltgrtt  was  not  alto- 
gtthtr  dtad  In  tht  thlrtltt.  Nor  la  thtrt  rta- 
ton  to  suppott  that  his  spirit  U  any  mort 
dtad  today. 

This  btlng  true.  It  la  obvious  that  good 
unlona  art  very  much  needed  to  prottct  not 
only  tht  wr>rkingman  but  also  tht  honest 
Miploytr  agalntt  hia  chlatllng  racketttr 
eompctitor. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  qutttlon  of  "unions  to  bt 
or  not  to  bt."  That  matter  has  been  defi- 
nitely settled.  It  la  now  aUnply  a  qutaUon 
of  "unlona,  good  or  bad." 

Well.  I.  for  ont,  see  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not Insist  upon  good  unions — particularly 
alnce  these  are  possible,  provided  only  we 
think  clearly  and  act  with  wisdom  and  com- 
mon sense. 

MAN'S   INHTJMANITT    TO   MAN 

Every  thinking  person  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  present  labor-management  con- 


flict. Numerous  cure-all  auggeaUena  art  con- 
stantly btlng  offtrtd.  Ouutandlng  among 
thttt  la:  "Outlaw  all  atrikat,  and  you  havt 
tht  answtrl" 

•uch  a  glib  auggtatlon,  whtn  offtrtd  aa  a 
cure-all,  la  fantastic— outrageous,  even,  in 
thla  Republic  which  was  itself  flrat  east  In 
tht  American  mind  in  the  form  of  a  atrikt 
agaluat  opprtt|lon,  Cuuaidtr  tht  rebellion 
agalnat  ecu  of  tht  Brltiah  Crown  which  ltd 
to  the  Boston  Tta  Parly.  No.  n«ver  popular 
will  be  Uwa  which  torot  frtt  mtu  into 
alavtryl 

Thtrt  la.  In  fact,  no  slnglt  anawer  to  tht 
labor  probltm,  and  for  the  very  almple  reason 
that  there  Is  no  slnglt  cause,  Tlie  causes  of 
present  friction  art  numerous  Looming 
large  among  thttt  la  man'a  inhumanity  to 
mim.  man'a  dtparturc  from  the  t»»achlnga  of 
Chriat,  When  tht  industrial  Simon  Ugret 
held  tht  whip,  he  lashed  the  worker  In  a 
manner  most  ungodly;  and  now  that  tht 
whip  has  changed  hands,  and  it  is  the  la- 
bor Itadtr— In  many  caata.  aa  utiscrupuloua 
aa  Ltgrtt^who  wields  tht  laah,  tht  blowa 
which  fall  art  atlU  no  leas  ungodly.  Ntvtr 
shall  wt  find  peact  among  ourselves  until 
workers  and  their  employers  stumble  upon 
the  obvious  fact  that  they  are  not  natural 
tntmits  but  art,  instead.  fuU  partners  In  a 
common  cause:  production. 

TKI  IN0V8TUAL  ULATIONS  DILEMMA 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  labor  trouble 
may  be  charged  directly  to  the  method  em- 
ployed In  our  industrial  relation*  aystem— 
our  procedure  In  the  handling  of  labor  dia- 
putea.  Unless  and  until  we  face  the  fact  that 
changes  must  be  made  in  keepintt  with  the 
times,  we  ure  bound  to  have  labor  trouble 
and  all  of  Its  repercussions.  In  other  words, 
our  Industrial  relations  procedurti  la  mainly 
responsible  for  tht  prtttnt  sute  of  tht 
unions— In  truth,  a  hell  of  a  iiutel— «nd 
simply  because  this  system  waa  pun  into  effect 
during  a  period  of  blind  hatred, 

Tht  system  I  refer  to  originatt.'d  through 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Wagner  Act.  and  to  soma 
idealistic  nitwits  aa  tht  Magna  Carta  of 
labor. 

This  law  waa  enacted  during  tht  worst  of 
tht  depression— «  period  of  great  confualon. 
Examination  of  this  law  reveals  that  tht 
authors  themselves  were  confused,  Tht 
languagt  of  tht  labor  act  Is  so  muddltd 
that  the  cleartat  thlnktrs  cannot  interpret  It, 
There  Is  the  preamble,  stating  that  here  la  a 
law  designed  to  diminish  caustt  of  labor  dla> 
putrs  auch  as  burden  or  obstruct  inttrttatt 
or  fortign  commerce— and  yet  nowhtrt  dott 
this  law  set  up  provision*  to  protect  two- 
thiida  of  tht  Integral  partlcipaiita  in  oom- 
mtrce;  namely,  the  employer  and  tht  public. 
No  wonder  the  preaent  labor  act  pron^otet 
dishurmonyl  Por,  In  effect,  It  pioteci*  only 
tht  unlona  and  their  Itadera, 

araaAMLiNi  auvuY--<ta«T  mosh. 

In  aomt  atctlona— partlculaily  in  7  and  i— 
no  rtal  thought  la  given  to  the  weliart  of 
tvtn  tht  workers.  Only  the  leadirs  art  con- 
aldtrtd  htrt,  alnct  In  these  sectiunit  It  la  found 
that  compulsory  unionism  is  condoned,  com- 
pulst>ry  unionism  beUiK  but  anothrr  term  (or 
streamline  slavery,  1947  model. 

In  seition  7  tht  worktr  la  told  that, 
thrt)URh  a  f>  paaaagt  of  this  law,  ht  haa  a 
right  to  Join  a  union  of  nls  own  choosing— 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  means  that 
he  has  the  right  to  Join  or  rctune  to  join  a 
particular  union.  And  yet.  almcit  immtdl- 
auly  following.  In  paragraph  S  o:!  stctlon  g, 
ha  is  told  ihat  nothing  shall  precl  Jde  an  em- 
ployer from  making  nn  agreemicnt  with  a 
labor  organliatlou  whereby  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  employment  shall  be  membership 
in  that  union.  In  abort,  the  worker  Is  free 
in  section  7.  only  to  t)ecome  a  slavi!  in  section 
8:  since,  unless  he  does  Join  the  union  In 
poaseaslon  of  the  contract  with  the  employer, 
he  is  deprived  of  the  very  Job  \iblch  yielda 
him  a  living.  Upon  being  deprived  of  hia 
right  to  earn  a  living  through  the  inatru- 


mentallty  of  a  legallaed  eloatd  ahop.  what  he- 
comae  of  a  man'a  atated  right  to  )oin  a  union 
of  hia  own  chooaingt 

Other  aecUona  oC  thla  labor  aol  make  of 
the  employer  a  criminal  In  U>e  simple  titr- 
elae  of  hia  natural  pi^rogattve  of  dee  apeech, 
alncf  there  are  aptclQc  atipulationa  which 
subject  to  flns  and  Impriaonment  any  em- 
ployer who  ao  much  as  speaks  to  an  tmploytt 
on  tht  aubjcct  of  unioniam, 

OMiiKWi  wnj.  ALWATa  cKiaat 
tf  you  btlltvt  thttt  tuumtnu  of  mint 
to  bt  txaggtrated.  It  might  be  a  good  Idea 
for  you  to  read  the  actual  text  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  Once  througll 
with  the  Job  you  will.  I  am  certain,  agree 
that  It  Is  the  moat  lopsided  piece  of  Itglala- 
tlon  ever  put  over  on  the  American  worker, 
the  employer,  and  the  public.  This  labor 
act,  you  win  find,  falls  to  establish  standards 
aa  to  what  constitutes  legitimate  unuma  or 
legitimate  employera.  It  will  alao  be  clear 
to  you  that,  under  thla  law,  chiaelers  are 
favored  above  ethical  men— alnce  chiaelera 
have  always  been  able  to  chop  tafaUatlc  lan- 
guage to  flt  their  chiseling  IntMtlOM. 

atraoMTioNa  roa  improvimint  ^ 
In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  I  do  not'heal- 
Ut«  In  aaying  that,  when  the  doora  of  the 
new  Congreaa  are  opened,  it  would  be  a  Job 
well  done  were  moat  of  this  act  to  be  toaaed 
atraight  through  the  window,  and  were  a 
number  of  thoroughgoing  amendments  to 
be  made  in  the  Interest  of  common  equity 
and  sound  Americanism,  If  we  are  to  have 
equity  in  the  matter  of  industrial  relations, 
the  law  must  give  full  conslderaUon  to  the 
three  Integral  tlemenu  of  industry:  The 
worktra,  tht  employera,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

It  muat,  however,  be  borne  la  mind  that 
such  consideration  cannot  be  rtaliaad  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mob  hysteria  or  promoted  by 
hearu  of  vengeance  Influenced  by  the  hatera 
of  either  aide  of  Industry.  The  matter  must 
be  calmly  and  fairly  approached.  Were  I  to 
be  offered  my  aay  on  thla  moat  tmportmnt 
laaue,  I  ahould.  with  full  deliberation,  make 
the  following  recommtndationa  to  tht  ntw 
Congrtaa: 

1.  That  the  name  of  the  Labor  Act  be 
changed  from  tht  National  Labor  Ralauona 
Act  to  tht  Industrial  Relations  Act.  ThU 
tlUt,  unllkt  tht  present  ont,  U  unblaatd  in 
lU  addrtaa.  It  Indlcatta  that  the  law  la  not 
att  up  to  favor  labor  alone,  but  that  It  la 
prtpartd  to  rtoafniat,  with  falrntta  to  all. 
the  three  vital  contponenta  of  Induatryi 
Wu(kers,  employers,  public, 

g.  That  tills  Indusu-ial  Rtlationa  Act  cre- 
ate an  Induauial  Relations  Department  ol 
Qovernnient,  one  which  would  be  unbiaaed 
In  Its  outlook,  Mnd  whose  tunciion  it  would 
be  to  CiKudlnale  the  aarvloea  of  Uii  Depart- 
mtnta  of  Labttr,  Agrlculturo,  and  Cummeroei 
thla  new  Department  to  be  headed  by  a 
Director  of  Induatrlal  Relatione,  an  oflkial 
\mdtr  no  special  alltglance  to  any  of  tht 
groups  otherwlat  alrtady  fully  reprearnted, 

a.  That  this  Induatrlal  Rtlationa  Act  crt- 
ate  an  Industrial  Ralatlona  Court.  It  would 
bt  tht  duty  of  thla  court  tO  try  all  con- 
tractual dlapuu  oaaaa  that  come  before  It 
that  could  not  be  aettled  throtigh  concilia- 
tion, mediation,  or  arbitration— the  decision 
of  thla  court  to  be  prompt  and  binding. 
There  would  be  no  allowance  for  a  strike  for 
the  duration  of  any  labur-management  con- 
tract alnce  thla  oovu-t  would  have  full  power 
to  act  on  all  side  Isauts.  including  Jurisdic- 
tional dlsputta,  and  thtu  avoid  unntotaaary 
ctaaatton  of  production. 

4.  That  this  Industrial  Ralatlons  Act  stipu- 
late that  only  clticens  of  tht  United  BUt«s  or 
Its  possessions  would  be  eligible  to  negotiate 
any  matter  pertaining  to  Industrial  relatlona. 

6.  That  labor  unlona,  aa  well  aa  employera, 
be  required  to  render  financial  atatementa 
at  yearly  intervals  at  least,  such  atatementa 
to  be  attest«d  to  by  certified  public  account- 
ants. 
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6.  That  labor  unions  be  requli^ 
■erve  the  niles  of  strict 
at  all  meetings,  and  that  they 
quired  to  elect  officers  and  condluct 
votes  by  secret  ballot. 

THXkX  IS  HOPE 

To  hear  some  people  talk,  one 
believe  that  the  union  situation 
Well,  with  these  people  I  simply 
convinced  as  I  am  that,  IT  propel 
taken,  we  can  and  will  find  the 
present  vicious  problem.     Some 
saying  that  the  entire  labor 
gone  Communist,  or  that  it  is 
bunch  of  racketeers.     Fortunately 
these  are  not  the  facts.     The 
matter  is  that  the  rank  and  file 
whether    belonging   to   the 
eratlon    of    Labor,    the    Congress 
trial    Organizations,    the    railroad 
hoods,  the  Independent  labor 
no  union  at  all — are.  by  virtue 
fact   that  they  have  chosen   to 
living,  good  honest  people,  able 
to  do  the  honorable  thing  when 
It   to  be   the   honorable   thing 

And,  by  this  same  token,  the 
and  large,  are  likewise  honest 
must  be  remembered  too  that  thi 
Jority  of  them  have  come  up  from 
of  the  workers.     This  being  the 
misdoings  can  be  charged  to  the 
than  to  the  heart     It  can  never 
be  a  simple  matter  of  "knock  'em 
drag  'em  out!"     Nor  should 
enacted  which  will  penalize  the 
the  acts  of  a  very,  very  small 


cai  not 


an£  KBT 


movi  ment 
headed 


cf 
Amer  can 


uni  )ns — or 


t< 


men 


legl  (1 


rack*  teers 


accord  eince 


OIVS    THB    UMIOIfS    BACK    TO    THB 

Mo  doubt,  we  do  need  corrective 
tion  designed   to  drive   the 
radicals  from  our  unions,  but 
need   to   pile   good   unionism   on 
wagon  with  the  bad.     The  type 
tion    needed    is   that    which    will 
unions  back  to  the  workers  and 
enable  them  to  operate  In 
t^e  true  principles  of  unionism 
necessity,  must  be  In  complete 
the  true  principles  of  American 
suggestions  such  as  have  t>een 
this  article  are  placed  squarely 
rank  and  file  for  consideration,  so 
may    analyze    them    according 
mentary  procedure  and  vote  upoi 
means  of  the  secret  ballot,  it  will 
fldent.    be    .)roTcn    beyond    all 
doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of 
members  detest  the  actions  of  the 
and  radicals  as  Intensely  as  do  all 
cent  cltisens.     Also  that  labor 
flrat  to  approve  such  corrective 
will  make  for  better  times  all 

When  this  point  Is  reached, 
have  need  to  fear  unionism 
one  win  then  be  proud  o(  the  actulu 
the  imions. 

Frankly  yours. 

MAinuct  R.  Franks 
Editor,  the 
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CoBUBcrcul  Radio  Prog r«  ns 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAIlKS 

or 

^    HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEriART 

or  UYDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTEli  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  22  (legishtive  day 
of  Wednesday.  January  15) .  1947 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Prejident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hav(  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoiu)  4n  article 


entitled  "America  Likes  Its  Commer- 
cials," written  by  Carroll  Carroll  and 
published  in  the  January  8,  1947,  issue 
of  Variety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Amehica    LncES    Its    CoMMncULS — Reflec- 
tions ON  A  MzDiCM  Catering  to  the  Masses 

AND  AN  ANSWEH  TO  THE  CRITICS  OF  NATIONAL 

Taste 

(By  Carroll  Carroll > 

Hollywood. — The  steady  flow  of  criticism 
leveled  at  commercial  radio  is  not  insidious 
because  it's  consistently  carping,  but  because 
Its  almost  exclusively  In  media  that  feel  ra- 
dio's advertising  competition  and  offer  no 
opportunity  for  rebuttal.  Radio's  so-called 
public  service  or  noncommercial  moments 
are  sometimes  praised,  though  generally  ig- 
nored by  the  public,  while  its  most  popular 
stuff  is  systematically  panned.  The  fact  that 
the  sock  advertising  programs  are  barbecued 
almost  excliislvely  puts  the  sincerity  of  the 
criticism  in  jeopardy  and  opens  to  the  sus- 
picion of  venality  the  entire  editorial  policy 
of  the  publication  that  carries  It. 

The  sincerity  of  each  individual  critic  of 
radio,  his  rlg'-it  to  criticize  and  the  validity 
of  his  writing  Is  not  questioned.  The  trou- 
ble. In  most  cases,  Is  that  the  critic,  clothed 
In  a  knight-ln-armor  complex,  approaches 
his  task  as  a  defender  of  the  people.  He  de- 
fends them  by  whacking  away  at  radio  com- 
mercials and  the  way  they're  handled,  yet 
there  is  no  definite  indication  that  most  ra- 
dio commercials  are  truly  resented  by  any 
great  number  of  people.  The  few  cranks 
write  letters  and  can  always  get  them  pub- 
lished. But  a  bvmdred  or  a  thousand  or  even 
ten  thousand  letters  can't  represent  20.- 
OOO.OOO  listeners.  The  average  radio  critic 
says  radio  Is  In  a  rut.  He  wants  things 
changed.  Yet  there  is  every  proof  that 
change  for  the  sake  of  change  is  the  last 
thing  the  radio  audience  will  accept.  And 
so  it  goes. 

The  truth  Is  this:  Almost  anyone  who 
"cares  to  knock  radio  can  find  editorial  sanc- 
tuary somewhere.  Congressmen  who  need  a 
little  publicity  pick  on  Hollywood  or  radio 
or  both.  Reformers  who  would  like  to  ue 
quoted  take  a  poke  at  radio.  Radio  has  t>een 
accused  of  causing  everything  from  juvenile 
delinquency  to  bad  crops.  Anybody  who  can 
write  convincingly  can  take  a  jab  at  radio 
and  get  It  published  in  some  msigazine  or 
newspaper.  Why?  The  magazines  don't  sock 
the  press  and  the  press  rarely  criticizes  the 
magazines.  But  they'll  all  pile  onto  this 
Johnny-come-lately  of  advertising  that  has 
made  Itself  felt. 

Even  this  would  be  O.  K.  if  there  were  any 
forum  In  which  to  answer  detractors  who 
publish  letters  and  write  articles  beginning — 
"Whenever  I  hear  a  commercial  announce- 
ment  I  turn  off  the  radio?"  There  Is  no 
available  space  in  which  to  reply  to  those  who 
curiously  qualify  their  right  to  criticize  by 
saying.  "Of  course.  I  never  listen  to  radio 
but  •  •  •."  Then  follows  a  blast  against 
material  the  writer  presumably  absorbed  by 
osmosis.  Where  can  FCC's  frequent  com- 
plaints that  commercial  radio  Is  not  In  the 
public  interest  be  answered? 

A  medium  of  radio's  size  and  dignity  de- 
serves a  defense  area  in  which  to  point  out  to 
a  lot  of  people  that  all  this  criticism  consist- 
ently Ignores  the  primary  purpose  of  com- 
mercial radio.  That  purpose  Is  to  Interest  a 
huge  audience.  Each  program  seeks  the 
largest  It  can  get.  None  hopes  to  please 
only  a  certain  few.  There  are  some  who 
could  prove  that  this  Is  the  essence  of 
democracy.  But  Its  critics  contend  that 
cconmerclal  radio  Is  something  between  in- 
tellectual suicide  and  moral  share  cropping. 
The  Federal  Commimlcatlons  Commission, 
few  instance,  is  constantly  objecting  to  the 


quality  of  commercial  radio.  But  no  Gov- 
ernment commission  exists  to  police  other 
.  forms  of  Intelligence.  No  Government  agency 
objects  because  all  books  published  are  not 
of  the  highest  type  and  the  ones  that  sell 
fastest  are  generally  the  hottest  or  the  fun- 
niest. Nor  does  the  Government  tell  news- 
papers to  play  down  sensational  stories  and 
stuff  that  gets  circulation. 

Birr    WHAT    ABODT    THE    MASSES? 

Only  the  Intellectual  element  of  the  luna- 
tic fringe  wants  to  censor  books,  all  of  which 
are  commercial  projects — even  the  Bible — 
but  everyone  feels  free  to  demand  tliat  some- 
thing be  done  about  radio.  Everyoi.e  ignoies 
the  fact  that  he  has  the  power  to  make  the 
most  devastating  attack  in  the  world  on  com- 
mercial radio — the  power  to  turn  it  off. 

The  fact  Is  always  Ignored  that  commer- 
cial radio's  catering  to  the  masse.i  has  re- 
sulted In  the  most  constant  fiow  of  high 
grade  entertainment  in  the  world,  wlilch  boils 
down  to  the  greatest  good  to  thf  greatest 
number.  That  commercial  radio  makes  peo- 
ple happy  by  giving  them  a  lot  of  entertain- 
ment, and  makes  advertisers  happy  by  giving 
them  a  lot  of  business,  would  seem  to  be 
sufficient  grounds  on  which  to  rest  any  de- 
fense of  It.  But  no!  Commercial  radio  is 
forced  to  make  an  effort  to  conlound  Its 
critics  by  trying  hopelessly  to  prove  that  It's 
something  it  never  set  out  to  be — art. 

In  countries  where  radio  attracts  no  very 
great  or  faithful  audiences,  because  no  pro- 
gram is  forced  to  compete  with  another  in 
catering  to  the  national  tastes,  radio  is  dull 
as  entertainment  and  ineffective  culturally 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  not  reach 
the  people.  Symphonic  music  played  all  day 
offers  little  to  listeners  who  don't  like,  nor 
understand,  this  music — and  what's  more 
don't  want  to.  Lectures,  even  the  best,  are 
wonderful  only  to  those  who  listen  to  them. 
And  such  listening  can't  be  forced. 

Ignoring  this  completely,  critics  of  com- 
mercial radio  lash  out  at  the  shows  and  stars 
this  Nation  loves  and  deplore  the  fact  that 
radio  doesn't  do  more  to  educate  and  uplift. 
They  prefer  to  scream  at  what  the  people 
quite  obviously  prefer.  Thus  the  critics  of 
commercial  radio  are  critics  not  of  art.  nor 
of  intrinsic  goodness,  but  of  the  national 
taste.  As  such,  they  are  naturally  entitled  to 
criticize  until  their  lifetime  pens  expire.  But 
why  blame  radio?  Why  blame  advertisers? 
Advertisers  have  actually  improved  the  na- 
tional taste  In  many  ways  both  in  print  and 
on  the  air. 

There  Is  no  purpose  In  trying  to  defend 
commercial  radio  as  art.  But  it  can  be  de- 
fended as  the  greatest  and  most  loved  form 
of  entertainment  In  the  world;  great  because 
It's  highly  competitive  and  loved  because  It 
Is  carefully  planned  to  give  people  exactly 
what  they  long  for,  quick,  easy.  free,  enter- 
tainment. 

It's  axiomatic  that  commercial  radio  in 
order  to  merit  the  word  commercial  must 
present  what  vast  throngs  of  people  like  to 
hear  most.  Because  when  people  don't  listen 
In  large  numbers  to  a  commercial  program, 
It  cannot  sell  enough  product  to  pay  for 
itself.  It  Immediately  ceases  to  be  commer- 
cial and  very  soon  ceases  to  be.  The  public, 
therefore.  Is  the  critic,  judge,  and  Jury  on 
every  sponsored  radio  show.  A  very  large 
segment  of  the  public — one  or  two  million 
people  at  the  very  least — must  like  a  com- 
mercial program  or  It  cannot  afford  to  remain 
on  any  network. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  does  the  public  dislike  a 
radio  show  because  It  carries  advertising.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  radio's  critics 
live  by  fostering  this  belief.  Actually  I  have 
never  seen  anyone  get  up  to  turn  off  a  com- 
mercial announcement.  This  Is  not  because 
many  commercials  don't  deserve  tumlng-off 
but  because  people  are  educated  to  accept 
them.  People  know  they'll  end  In  a  minute 
and  people  are  lazy.    I  have,  however,  seen 
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many  a  person  torn  off  the  entertainment 
portion  of  a  radio  show  because  he  knew  It 
would  not  end  in  a  minute  and  he  couldnt 
stand  it.  When  enough  people  do  this  the 
commerctnl  anno\mcements  are  automatle- 
alij  turned  off  at  the  source. 

jingles:   THE  VOICE  OF  A  PEOFIZ 

For  this  reason,  and  for  no  other,  commer- 
cial radio  In  the  United  States  Is  most  truly 
the  voice  of  the  whole  population.  The  jjeo- 
ple  ask  for  what  they  want  by  rejecting  what 
th?y  do  not  want.  Radio  entertainment 
speaks  the  thoughts  of  the  Nation  Insofar  as 
It  reflects  its  taste.  The  voice  of  a  people 
cant  be  the  cultured  tones  of  its  Intellectuals 
any  more  than  It  can  be  the  babbling  of  Its 
Illiterates.  It  does  not  pay  commercial  radio 
to  cater  to  either  of  these  peripheral  groups. 
The  mighty  middle  class  Is  the  big  buying 
public  and  the  man  who  guesses  best  what 
that  class  wants  to  hear  is  radio's  number 
one  genius  for  the  semester. 

In  those  parts  of  the  world  where  radio 
Is  not  In  the  hands  of  the  much  maligned 
advertisers,  anxious  to  please  large  grcups. 
there  is  very  little  Incentive  to  give  people 
really  high-caliber  entertainment  of  a  diver- 
sified nature.  Nobody  cares  who  listens  when 
nobody  benefits  by  increasing  an  audience. 

Perhaps  It  is  culturally  deplorable  that 
more  people  In  the  United  States  want  to 
listen  to  Abbott  and  Ccstello  than  to  Tos- 
canlnl  and  100  men.  although  analogous 
tastef  are  undoubtedly  International.  Never- 
tlieless,  much  maligned  radio  offers  both  Mr. 
Toacanini  and  the  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Cos- 
teilo.  While  the  critics  snarl  at  the  time 
Abbott  and  Costello  waste,  and  much  of  the 
public  snarls  at  ttie  time  Toscanlni  wastes. 

The  truth  is  tliat  radio's  critics  have 
adopted  a  set  of  false  values  and  refuse  to 
assrclate  cause  and  effect.  They  stand  aghast 
at  the  size  of  the  audience  that  listen^s  every 
Tuesday  at  10  p.  m..  eastern  standard  time, 
and  wring  their  hands  because  so  many  peo- 
ple can't  be  ment&lly  improved  at  tluit  time 
instead  of  Just  amused  by  Bab  Hope.  But 
put  In  the  mental  Improvement  show,  take 
out  Hope,  and  try  and  find  that  huge  audi- 
ence. 

Among  tlw  tilings  that  the  war  proved  was 
the  social  and  educational  value  of  commer- 
cial radio  with  its  gigantic  audiences  abso- 
lutely absorbent  to  the  ideas  of  their  weekly 
heard  friends.  Bing  Crosby  in  a  few  casually 
read  words  could  instill  more  patriotism  and 
fire  in  more  people  for  getting  on  with  the 
war  than  ail  the  best  poetry  of  Stephen  Vin- 
cent Ben^t.  Archibald  MacLielsh,  and  Norman 
Corwin  set  to  kettledrums  and  broadcast 
nightly  over  (our  Joined  networks.  During 
tli«  war  ooBunerclal  radio,  with  Its  selling 
know-how,  packed  the  big  propaganda  punch. 
Cultural  and  intolJectual  radio  sounded  more 
inspiring  sometimes  to  ll»e  cultured  and  In- 
tellectual few  who  listened.  But  the  tech- 
nique of  the  commercial  announcement  was 
th»  hard-slogging  doughftxit  the  propagan- 
dists turned  to  when  there  was  a  huge  Job 
that  had  to  be  done.  And  it  proved  these 
liard-slogging  commercials  were  listened  to 
on  large  audience  commercial  shows. 

riBBsa's  ctn,Ttntx  veisus  ALLCcoam 
Jack  Benny,  Fred  Allen,  and  Fibber  McOee, 
throiigh  their  Immense  audience,  are  poten- 
tially greater  sources  of  culture  to  the  masses 
than  all  the  allegories,  wonderful  as  they 
may  be,  that  Arch  Oboler  ever  wrote.  The 
fact  that  these  cornmanders  of  public  opinion 
don't  exercise  their  power  doesn't  lessen  It. 
Though  they  hold  their  power  casually,  some- 
times even  unconsciously,  any  three  top  net- 
work comics  working  solidly  together  could 
swing  the  country  any  way  they  wished.  Peo- 
ple r\'en  elect  hillbilly  singers  to  high  political 
office. 

When  Jack  Benny  has  Joseph  Szlgetl  as  a 
guest  he's  doing  more  for  music  in  a  Ixalf 
hcnu-  than  many  a  whole  season  of  rdatively 


tmheard  symphonic  broadcasts,  becatise  men 
are  Judged  by  the  company  they  Ireep.  And 
if  Szigeii  pleases  Jack  Benny  and  Jack  Benny 
pleases  Joe  Public.  Joe  Public  is  jtoing  to  like 
and  listen  to  Sngeti.  It's  anothiT  proof  that 
things  equal  to  the  same  Uung  i\xe  equal  to 
each  other. 

No  rtiah  <rf  critical  torment  is  brought  on 
because  there  are  only  a  few  concert  halls 
in  New  York  City  and  over  tiu-eescore 
tiieatetB.  (All  commercial  projects.)  No 
one  wails  because  most  of  the  l>est-remem- 
bered  stage  successes  are  musical  comedies 
and  operettas.  Yet,  because  radio  con- 
sciously caters  to  this  same  general  taste, 
radio  is  excoriated. 

Nobody  balks  at  buying  a  magazine  for 
from  10  to  50  cents,  knowing  it's  perhaps  50 
percent  or  more  paid  advertiaing.  Yet  critics 
insist  these  same  pe^iple  have  cauae  to  scream 
when  a  915.000  radio  program,  wMch  tliey  get 
for  nothing,  is  interrupted  for  avi  minutes 
of  advertising  during  29  V^  minutis.  Make  it 
3  minute?  out  of  30,  and  it's  onl>  10  percent 
advertising  for  radio  as  against  50  percent, 
and  over,  for  periodicals  And  It's  for  free 
versus  for  cash. 

There  is  no  way  to  deny  tiiat  radio  adver- 
tising, far  from  Impeccable,  sometimes 
tramples  taste.  But  there  is  also  no  denying 
that  publlcaVon  copy  is  frequently  just  as 
"peccable."  Ench  medium  does  Its  best  to 
police  Its  advertisers,  but  "natures"  spelled 
backwards  is  no  different  in  print  th.in  on 
the  air.  Radio  critics  say  commercials  come 
into  your  home,  your  iivint  and  dining 
rooms.  So  do  magazines.  Radio  Is  turned 
on  with  the  knowledge  that  advertising 
makes  it  possible.  And  a  iO-cem  m.'^gazine 
buyer  is  aware  that  so  much  desirable  read- 
lug  could  not  be  delivered  as  cheaply  with- 
out advertising. 

True,  children  can  hear  radio  and  perhaps 
not  read  publication  advertising.  But  most 
children  who  listen  consctovwly  to  the  rsdlo 
can  read.  And  only  the  fewest  of  radio's 
most  violent  critics  complain  for  the  sake 
of  children.  Furthermore  most  of  the  peo- 
ple who  worry  about  children's  tender  ears 
either  ignore  or  don't  know  how  iiardy  young 
minds  can  be. 

For  every  critic  of  commercial  radio  there 
must  be  a  minimum  of  5.000 X>00  radio  fans. 
If  they  do  not  all  actually  lieneflt  culturally 
when  they  turn  on  heir  radios  they  benefit 
to  the  degree  they  expected  to  ttenefit.  If 
they  don't,  they  turn  it  o0. 

The  FCC  not  long  ago  gave  out  a  snort 
agamst  soap  operas  emphasl^ng  all  their 
weak  points  and  adding  the  charge  that  they 
contribute  to  imbalance  on  a  station's  pro- 
gram. Imbalance,  a  beautiful  word,  is  ap- 
parently exactly  what  radio  listeners  want 
most.  At  the  times  when  station  and  net- 
work programs  are  in  most  marked  imbalance 
they  enjoy  the  largest  audiences.  Tliere  Is 
Tuesday  with  tike  ImbaLaiKe  of  four  big  con- 
secutive comedy  shows:  Amos  'n'  Andy, 
Fibber  McOee  and  Molly,  Bob  Hope,  and 
Red  Skelton. 

A  similar  Imbalance  is  found  in  the  Sunday 
comedy  series.  Jack  Benny,  Phil  Harris. 
Charlie  McCarthy,  and  Fred  Allen  have  a 
tremendous  audience. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  put  anything  important 
in  competition  with  one  of  these  top  pro- 
grams liecause  then  the  crttlrlsm  comes  from 
quarters  crying  to  know,  for  example,  why  an 
outstanding  show  like  Frank  Sinatra  is  put 
in  direct  competition  with  Ed  Gardner  of 
Duffy's  Tavern.  People  who  want  to  hear 
one  probably  want  to  hear  both.  Whenever 
a  network  or  station  has  tried  to  combat  or 
break  up  the  Imbalance  of  big  shows  or  soap 
operas  following  one  upon  the  otlier  the  ef- 
fort has  been  unsucoeasftil. 

The  FCC  claims  soap  <^)eras  please  adver- 
tisers because  they're  cheap.  If  they  were 
only  cheep,  advertisers  would  not  care  for 
them.     The  fact  that  they're  also  effective 


proves  people  listen  to  them.    The  tact  that 
ti»ey^'e    defied    compeution    provas    people 
prefer  to  listen  to  thea. 
To  argue  against  imhalance  on  the  air  and 

urge  that  educational  material  l>e  sand- 
wiched in  with  other  stuff  has  as  much  lo^lc 
as  to  demand  that  newiqaaper  editorials  be 
slapped  l>etween  comic  strips.  Or 
put  on  the  editorial  page.  There  ts 
good  reason  of  logic  and  lialance  in  favor  of 
such  a  move.  But  tlie  people  iiave  proved 
their  preference  for  imbalance.  It's  mone 
convenient  for  them.  If  you  want  to  mate* 
them  go  cut  of  their  way  ypu  can  make  thsna 
turn  to  the  editorial  page  to  reed  a  cjmlc. 
But  joxilX  never  make  them  read  an  edltcrtal 
that  way. 

KTBLIC  SETS  THE  PATntSN 

Another  claim  of  the  FCC  is  that  radio 
favors  the  sponsor  before  it  favors  the  pub'lc. 
To  fix  this,  KX;  suggests  more  nonsponsored 
programs  and  fswer  shows  built  to  a  st.^nd- 
ard  pattern.  This  frames  a  nice  question: 
Shall  the  public  have  what  px^nasrs  hare  dis- 
covered the  public  likes  or  what  the  FCC 
thinix  it  sliould  have? 

An  examination  of  available  surveys  indi- 
cates that  the  type  of  shows  FCC  sugsests 
meet  with  considerable  apathy.  The  stand- 
ard patterns  FCC  wants  to  ethnfoate  are  only 
offered  by  sponsors .  not  <IM1wg  hy  tlaem. 
The  patterns  uEed  are  used  becaoae  they  are 
the  ones  the  public  chooses  to  listen  to.  And 
experiment  on  the  .  part  oT  sponsors  tias 
proved  it's  useless  to  try  to  change  these  pat- 
terns to  any  great  extent. 


ExplaoatioB  of  H.  R.  665,  Reqairinf  Pri- 
.  vate    Participatioa    in    Export-lapwt 
Bank  Louis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF  WEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 
riiporfay,  January  21. 1947 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
665  would  require  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  secure  on  all  loans  over  $5,006.- 
000  full-risk  private  participation  for  an 
amount  equal  to  25  petx;ent  of  the  total 
loan. 

The  primary  objectiTe  of  this  Wn  Is 
to  encoorajre  and  require  the  operating 
policy  cf  the  bank  to  conform  with  mc- 
tkm  (c)  of  its  statement  of  basic  prin- 
ciples, which  reads  in  part: 

As  a  natter  at  prudent  manatHMot  and 
as  required  by  law.  the  bank  makes  only 
loans  which  offer  reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment. 

If  the  loans  of  the  bank  meet  this 
standard,  it  is  likewise  treasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  Export-Import  Bank  officiali 
would  easily  find  private  banks  to  sup- 
ply 25  percent  of  future  loans. 

Moreover,  this  bill  woukl  protect  the 
bank  from  being  constrained  to  make 
partial  or  outright  political  toans.  For- 
tified by  the  requirement  of  private  par- 
ticipation In  its  risks,  the  bank  would 
not  be  embarrassed  by  request*  for  out- 
right or  quasi -political  loans. 

This  safeguard  would  eliminate  the 
charge  either  at  home  or  abroad  that 
the  bank  is  being  used  as  an  instrument 
for  political  and  economic  warfare. 
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The  smaUer  credits  of  the 
exempted   from   the   proposa 
that  this  smaUer  business 
Unduly  impeded  by  participati 
ments.    Probably  the  danger 
loans  is  not  as  important  in 
the  $5,000,000  mark. 

Up  to  this  time  the  bank 
some  loans  in  which  politic 
volved.    Foreign  countries 
formed  people  in  Americp  are 
fooled  by  this  practice.    The 
this   oflBcial   deception   Is   th( 
American    taxpayer,    who 
clings  to  the  belief  that  tho^e 
places  in  his  Government 
truth. 

If  the  officials  of  the  bank 
they  say  when  they  solemnly 
the  bank  makes  only  loans 
reasonable  assurance  of 
bill  should  be  of  real  assistance 

However,  if  the  bank  is  to 
a  combination  politico- 
national    weapon,    then    obv 
safeguards  of  H.  R.  665  are  urn . 
the  bank  is  a  political 
pretense  otherwise  should  end 

Enactment  of  this  plan  into 
also  encourage  the  return  of 
al  lending  to  private  channels 
provide  a  partnership  outlet 
gantic  loanable  balances  of  th< 
of  the  Nation. 

While  this  goal  is  meritorious 
minor  importance  compared 
for  establishing  the 
bank  on  a  forthright  basis. 

The  proposal  follows  the 
successfully  by  tht  RFC  in 
loans,  with  local  banks  required 
a  part  of  the  risk. 

We  have  seen  the 
suits  of  lend-lease  and  UNRIlA 
eral  instances.     It  should  be 
now    to   the   most   foolhardy 
foreign    hand-outs    that 
friendships  based  on  economic 
ism  are  coimterfeit. 

Years  ago  I  got  my  first 
man  relations  in  finance  from 
a  cigar  store  cash  register.    It 
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I  loaned  money  to  three  friends; 
1  lost  the  three  friends:  also  the 
I  hftve  decided  to  lose  no  more 


Incase  administration  offlcikls  do  not 
agree  with  the  moral  of  this  ve  -se,  a  case 
study  of  international  loaning  [by  a  gov- 
ernment may  be  enlightening 

Alter  World  War  I.  France 
an  ambitious  program  of  direc 
ment  loans  to  European  natlojis 
from  participation  in  the  two 
sponsored  German  credits,  the 
was  to  strengthen  her  militar  r 
and  hayo  strong  allies  in  case 

How  did  this  scheme  work  ( 
the   following   complete   list 
Government  post-World  War  I 
recall   what   each   country 
against    France    when    World 
arrived. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  ^rrowing 
nations  to  help  Prance,  those  receiving 
almost  half  of  the  loans  fought  Prance. 
One  nation.  Turkey,  stayed  on  the  side- 
lines. The  quick  collapse  of  esistance 
of  the  other  loan  recipients  is  ajmatter  of 
record. 
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French  loans  to  European  countries  between  World  War  1  and  World  War  11 

Country                   | 

Date 

Amount 

United  States 
currency 

Rumania 1 

1923 

£16,500,000 
'  400,  000,  000 
1170,000.000 

•  40,  ott),  tm 

£3, 000, «» 

196,000,000 

$2. 000,  OOO 

'  laa  000, 000 

'  561,  000,  000 
'  2,  15fi.  000 
'300,000.000 
'  25.  000,  000 
'  575,  000,  000 
■  675, 000, 000 

<4(ianoo.ooo 

S8.  400.  000 

$iaono.ooo 

$14.  160. 000 
$13.  650.  (100 
'  13,  OU).  000 

"soaooaooo 

'  405.  000. 000 

$13.6^.000 

«  £5, 000. 000 

$75.  471.  000 

24.  320.  000 

10.336.000 

2.432,000 

13,251.000 

5,026,300 

2.000,000 

5.096.000 

21.  968. 760 

S4.601 

11.  77Z  000 

(Ml    (V¥t 

Belgium 

1923 

Austiia 

1923  .  .  . 

Bulgvia 

1923 

Oermany  (Dawes  loan) 

193( 

Hungary ...._ 

1924 

Poland... 

1927 

Bulgaria 

1928 

Rumania 

1929 

Germany  (Young  loan) 

1930 

Finland ..  . 

1930 

Polan.l 

1930 

Rumania 

1931  (spring)     .  . 

22,540.000 
26,460,000 
15,6H0,000 
8,400,000 
10,000,000 
14.160,000 
13, 650, 000 
509,600 

YugotdaTia 

1931  (spring) 

Poland J 

1931  (spring) 

Do ] 

1991  (fall) 

YogcsiaTia „] 

1931  (October) 

Hungary j 

1931  (fall) 

Austria j 

1932  (Decern her)  . 

Monaco , 



1932  (November) 

Belgium 1 

1933  (February)  . 

11.  76a  000 
18.901.350 
13r6flaO0O 
19.445,000 

Poland 

Do , 

Turkey ^ 



1936  (December) 

1939  (October) 

1939  (October) 

'  Francs. 
'Gold. 

Source:  Legislative  Reference  Serrice,  Library  o:  Congress. 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing  fac- 
tual record  from  France,  the  following 
comment  from  Nicholas  J.  Spykman,  of 
Yale  University,  in  America's  Strategy  in 
World  Politics,  is  worth  considering: 

Loans  create  neither  gratitude  nor  depend- 
ence, and  they  can  be  repudiated  with  the 
greatest  of  ease.  Not  favors  already  received, 
but  favors  still  to  be  received  create  for  the 
donor  a  position  of  influence  and  power. 

The  ability  to  grant  or  withhold  access  to 
a  market,  the  opportunity  to  veto  ever  anew 
the  outflow  of  the  mines,  or  the  export  of  a 
yearly  crop  creates  a  position  of  power  which 
no  creditor  can  match. 

In  the  political  struggle  for  the  Danublan 
region,  rich  France  extended  loans  and  poor 
Germany  offered  marlieta.  It  w«a  the  natural 
exchange  of  trade  between  agrarian  Danubia 
and  industrial  Germany  that  proved  to  be  an 
unbreakable  bond  and  an  opportunity  for 
Germany  to  create  an  Instrument  of  power 
which  French  high  finance  was  vmable  to 
defeat. 


Tbe  Principle  at  Stake  in  Gtiitiiiiuiig  RFC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  21, 1947 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
in the  coming  weeks  Congress  will  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  new  breath  of  life 
for  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  situation  confronting  us  as 
we  consider  renewal  legislation  is  ably 
outlined  by  Mr.  U.  V.  Wilcox,  well  known 
writer  for  financial  journals  and  pub- 
lisher of  a  weekly  bank  news  service,  in 
the  current  edition  of  his  Washington 
Backgrounds. 

The  article  entitled  "The  Principle  at 
Stake  in  Continuing  the  RFC"  is  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  of  Members  of 
Congress  under  the  unanimous  consent 
which  the  House  has  granted: 


THE    PRINCIPLE    AT    STAKC   IN    CONTlNtnNG    THE 
RFC 

(By  U.  V.  Wilcox) 

Washington.— The  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Banking  Committ^s  have  before 
them  a  bill  to  continue  the  life  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  recommended  that  the 
giant  all-purpose  lending  agency  be  ex- 
tended. Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder 
would  use  it  as  a  "stand-by  credit  agency." 
noncompetitive  with  private  agencies — 11 
they  fulfill  their  purpose. 

The  life  of  the  RFC  legally  expires  Jun« 
30.  this  year.  Congressional  action  must 
come  during  the  next  few  months  with  public 
hearings  and  extensive  testimony. 

The  continuance  of  the  life  of  the  RFC 
Involves  the  taxpayer,  business,  banking.  It 
means  more  The  functioning  of  the  capi- 
talistic system  is  also  involved. 

If  it  is  determined  tliat  the  Nation  must 
still  support  the  giant  bureaucracy  known  as 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the 
implication  is  plain  that  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem cannot  be  wholly  trusted.  There  is 
doubt  implied  that  it  wlU  work  and  that  it 
will  take  credit  risks  as  needed. 

Basically,  the  RFC  exists  to  make  loan*.  It 
rends  money.  It  is  a  bank — a  Government 
bank.  When,  because  of  a  world-wide  de- 
pression, it  was  established  for  this  purpose, 
there  was  the  promise  that  when  Govern- 
ment financial  aid  was  no  longer  needed,  it 
would  end.  It  would  cease  to  exist,  its  pur- 
pose in  pouring  out  Government  funds  hav- 
ing been  achieved;  namely,  to  save  the  capi- 
talistic system. 

Now.  all  the  official  indexes,  the  forecasts  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  see  good  times  ahead.  Blue 
skies  and  all  the  btislness  traffic  lights  set 
for  full  speed. 

If  it  is  determined  that  the  RFC  must  be 
continued  as  a  stand-by  credit  agency,  then 
there  must  be  some  doubt  about  these  fore- 
casts. If  it  is  declared  that  the  RFC  will 
not  lend  in  conflict  with  private  finance, 
then  why  should  it  continue?  As  a  threat? 
Its  very  existence,  with  its  powers  and  au- 
thority to  act,  constitute  a  menace  and  an 
Intimidation. 

If  the  RFC  continues  with  what  amounts 
to  promises  to  be  good,  then  what  of  the 
hazards  If  some  administration  or  some  set 
of  officials  come  Into  power,  unwilling  to  ba 
bound  by  the  original  promise? 

If  it  is  argued  that  the  RFC  is  needed.  Just 
In  case,  the  inference  is  plain  that  Congress 
can  hardly  be  trusted  to  re-create  another 
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RFC  When  conditions  demand  again  the 
outpctirlng  of  Government  credit.  The 
same  argument  could  be  made  on  behalf 
of  all  the  emergency  powers  which  President 
Truman  Is  now  so  properly  turning  back. 

Let  Congress  consider  wril  the  Implications 
to  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise 
when  it  decides  the  futare  of  the  RFC. 


Sft^  AflMiiea's  New  CmapetitiTe  Power 
Poficy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Montlay,  January  20,  1947 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ou>,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  ad- 
dress entitled  "Save  America's  New  Com- 
petitive Power  Policy."  delivered  by  Mr. 
Clyde  T.  Ellis,  executive  manager  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, and  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  from  the  district  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  at  the  Arkansas 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
banquet.  Little  Rock,  Art.,  January  16 
1947: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  fellow  Arkansans.  the 
power  battle  of  1947  is  already  on  in  Wash- 
ington. The  enemy's  objective  this  year  is 
to  cut  us  in  two.  divide  our  forces,  and 
conquer  us.  fhe  tactic  Is  not  new.  Imt  it 
promises  to  typify  the  opposition's  present 
campaign  against  us. 

It  Is  taking  on  ominotia  proportions. 
Power  company  presidents  are  pouring  Into 
Washington  like  bees  swarming  in  the  spring. 
The  two  busiest  bees  in  the  swarm  are  the 
presidents  of  the  Arkansas  Power  ft  Light 
Co.  and  Southwestern  Gas  ft  Ele'^rlc  Co. 
Incidentally,  one  at  these  bees  has  a  rare 
and  pectillar  stinger — made  of  nylon— nylon 
hose. 

I  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  come  here, 
as  your  emplcyee.  and  talk  with  you  candidly 
•bout  the  grave  and  momentous  problems 
that  face  us  today. 

This  is.  Indeed,  a  crucial  botir  for  Arkansas. 
The  fate  of  the  Nation's  power  program 
bangs  in  the  balance  tonight.  The  course 
Arkansas  takes  may  determine  the  course 
of  the  Nation.  You  and  the  rest  of  our 
people  may  hold  In  your  bands  the  destiny 
of  this  State  and  of  this  Nation  Insofar  as 
this  power  lasue  is  concerned. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  long,  hard  fight 
we  made,  beginning  In  1939,.  to  get  power 
authorized  for  Norfork  Oam.  At  the  same 
time  Sam  Ratbttrn  was  making  a  similar 
fight  in  Congress  for  power  in  Denlson  Dam, 
on  the  Red  River  between  Oklahoma  and 
Ttexas.  Without  realizing  It  then,  with  these 
two  dams  we  were  laying  the  foundation  for 
America's  first  Nation-wide  generating  and 
transmlRsion  policy.  With  Norfork  and  Denl- 
son we  were  cutting  the  pattern  for  com- 
petitive sources  of  wholesale  power  for  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

By  the  spring  of  1944.  it  was  apparent  that 
Norfork  and  Denlaon  woulr*  soon  be  generat- 
ing current.  They  would  be  the  first  flood - 
control  dams  in  the  coimtry  to  generate 
power  without  special  authority  for  its  sale. 

Congress  was  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
determining,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  war, 
bow  Norfork  and  Denison  power  should  be 
marketed.  Some  wanted  an  all-inclusive 
authority   such   as  TVA.     The   power   com- 


panies wanted  all  the  power  foe  themselves. 
These  were  the  two  extremes. 

Congress  took  the  middle  course  for  tbto 
area  and  for  the  country.  In  the  Flood  Ccm- 
troi  Act  of  1944  It  delegated  the  Department 
Of  Interior  to  build  the  lines  and  market  all 
power  pnsduced  under  the  control  of  the 
War  Department  wherever  generated  In  the 
United  States.  This  Included,  -at  course, 
Worfork  and  Denlson  power. 

Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  sell  the  stuplus  power  and  energy 
from  all  stjch  projects  "in  such  a  manner 
as  to  encourage  the  most  widespread  use 
thereof  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  to  con- 
sumers consistent  with  sound  business  prin- 
ciples, the  rate  schedules  to  become  effective 
upon  confirmation  and  approval  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  •  •  •  Prefer- 
erence  In  the  sale  of  such  power  and  energy 
shall  be  given  to  public  bodies  and  coopera- 
tives. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  bu- 
thoiized  •  •  •  to  make  the  power  and 
energy  generated  at  said  projects  avaUable 
In  wholesale  quantities  for  sale  on  fair  and 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  to  facilities 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  public 
bodies,  coopeiratives,  and  privately  owned 
companies." 

This  new  policy  was  enacted  after  a  hard 
fight  with  the  power  companies.  Both 
Arkansas  Senators  supported  It.  It  was  hailed 
as  a  bold  step  forward  for  the  people — the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  in  the  electrical  age. 

Southwestern  Power  Administration  was 
created  by  the  Department  of  Interior  In 
September  1943.  Under  war  powers  of  the 
President.  It  operated  the  Grand  River  Dam 
Atrthorlty  In  Oklahoma. 

After  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  was 
passed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  desig- 
nated South  western  Power  Administration  to 
build  the  line  and  market  the  power  from 
Norfork  and  Denlson  Dams,  and  from  the 
many  others  to  be  constructed  In  the  Scuth- 
west 

Thus  was  the  Arkansas-Oklahoma-Tezas 
region  honored  by  being  the  first  to  bene- 
fit by  America's  first  national  power  policy, 
a  policy  of  favoring  the  people  with  active 
power  ccMnpetltion.  This  region  gave  birth 
tmder  the  act  to  a  baby  giant  that  wotild 
bring  to  us  a  whole  new  frontier  for  de- 
velopment— that  would  serve  as  a  model  for 
all  America. 

(Incidentally,  I  want  to  pause  to  congratu- 
late tbe  Arkansas  Gazette  on  Its  splendid  edi- 
torials of  late,  advocating  the  complete  har- 
nessing of  all  these  rivers  ) 

Southwestern  Power  Administration  spent 
2  years  making  exhaustive  engineering 
studies  and  last  year  requested  of  Congress 
»23,000.000  to  begin  the  system.  Part  of 
this  was  to  be  used  to  tie  Norfork  and  Deni- 
son together  with  high-voltage  transmission 
lines. 

Part  of  the  t23.000.000  was  to  be  used  for 
a  firming- up  steam  plant  at  Lake  Catherine. 
The  Federal  Government  had  spent  IIJOO,- 
000  to  partially  construct  that  plant  during 
the  war.  It  is  now  Idle  and  A.  P  ft  L.  is 
trying  to  get  it.  The  balance  of  the  t23.000.- 
000  was  to  be  used  to  build  lines  to  cities 
and  towns  and  electric  cooperatives  In  Ar- 
kansas and  the  other  States  which  needed 
and  desired  the  power.  A  substantial  part  of 
the  t23.0O0.0OO  was  to  be  spent  In  Arkansas, 
and  this  was  Just   the   beginning. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  i£i^moxirl 
went  to  SPA'S  support,  unanimously.  Dele- 
gations of  co-op  leaders  rushed  to  the  Cap- 
itol and  testified  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. The  day  we  appeared  before  the 
House  committee,  the  beet  swarmed  outside 
the  committee  door  while  we  were  In  there, 
and  we  had  to  walk  throtigh  them  on  our  way 
out.     Of   course,   they   testified,   too. 

We  got  the  worst  of  It.  The  House  Com- 
mittee cut  SPA'S  request  (Tom  t23 ,000,000  to 


less  than  three  and  one-half  mtUkm. 
Bouse  raised  the  figure  to  t7.500.000. 

Our  SenatCTS  and  Copgieaamen  are  all  my 
personal  friends.  ••  you  know.  I  am  not 
criticizing  any  of  them  for  not 
SPA.  but  criticlring  ouraelves  f<M- 
a  poor  Job  of  letting  tbe  people  know  the 
facu.  for  tbe  people  generally  remalnevl 
•ilent  except  for  tboee  whom  tbe  power  com- 
panies pressured  Into  writing  and  sending 
telegrams. 

When  the  bill  went  over  to  the  Senate  tbe 
bees  went  over  there  too.  Cur  co-op  leMlsrs, 
with  no  honey  to  operate  on.  couldn't  stay 
in  Washington,  but  they  did  return  there 
tUMl  testify  before  tbe  Senate  comxnltte^ 

The  Senate  committee  knocked  the  baby 
out  completely.  But  the  Senate  revived  it 
With  the  help  of  Senators  McClklxam  and 
FtxLBKicHT.  and  passed  the  measure  witb 
tbe  t7.500.000  tbe  Houss  bad  enacted. 

Unfortunately,  for  Arkansas,  the  foreign- 
owned  power  companies  succeeded  In  kill- 
ing the  steam  plant  and  all  lines  in  our 
State  except  the  big  connecting  link.  Wall 
Street  won:  our  people  lost. 

Today  SPA's  giant  traosmiaslon  lins  from 
Norfork  to  Denlson,  down  through  ArkaB- 
sas — all  that  was  left  for  us— is  la  tbe  initial 
stages  of  construction.  Even  this  line  will 
yet  be  tbe  nucleus  of  a  great  power  system 
for  a  greater  Southwest  if  we  give  It  our 
wholehearted  support. 

Tonight,  however,  the  Government  of  tbe 
United  States  Is  on  tbe  verge  of  Junking,  at 
least  for  the  present,  the  major  part  of  Its 
power-program  plans  for  this  area,  so  nobly 
launched  only  12  short  months  ago.  The 
President's  budget  message  last  Friday  called 
for  less  than  t3.000.000  to  proceed  with  tbe 
southwestern  power  lines  during  the  next 
fiscal  year— and  the  bees  will  no  doubt  try 
to  sting  that  to  death.  In  the  face  of  last 
year's  opposition  or  lack  of  support  fpwn  a 
majority  of  Arkansas'  Congieesmeu,  the 
President  did  not  again  ask  for  fonds  to  be- 
gin the  tl  1.000,000  Lake  Catherine  steam 
plant,  so  badly  needeo,  or  for  the  much- 
needed  transmlislon  lines  necessary  to  per- 
mit our  cities  and  cooperatives  to  purchase 
Norfork  power.  Dont  blame  the  Govern- 
ment; blame  ourselves  for  not  stipportlng 
the  Gtovemment  in  its  stand  Isst  year.  If 
the  people  don't  act  now.  there  will  be  little 
ftirther  progress  for  us  soon. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  this  power  program  as 
it  would  affect  the  people  of  Arkansas  Nor- 
fork and  Denison  each  bas  s  3fi,000-kllowatt 
generator  in  operation.  By  the  summer  of 
1946  each  will  have  two  36.6oO-kllowatt  units 
Installed — a  total  of  140.000  tllowatts  Tbls 
will  exceed  the  present  Installed  capacity  of 
the  Arkansas  Power  ft  Light  system.  Port 
Gibson.  In  Oklahoma,  is  imder  construction. 
Bull  Sboals.  Blakeley  Mountain,  and  Nar- 
rows should  be  imder  contract  shortly. 
Soon  to  follow  will  be  Table  Rock.  Markbam 
Ferry.  Dardenelle.  GUbert.  Greers  Ferry. 
Orark.  Wolf  Bayou,  Webber  FalU.  Short 
Mountain.  Tenklller.  Eufaula.  Antlers.  Ptne 
Creek,  and  others.  There  will  be  at  least  33 
of  these  dsms  in  Arkansas,  southern  Mis- 
souri, and  eastern  Oklahoma,  forming  the 
great  lakes  of  the  Southwest.  One  may  take 
one  look  at  Norfork  Dam  and  realize  that  this 
Is  no  idle  dream.    These  things  are  at  band. 

President  Truman  in  bis  state-of-tbe- 
Union  message  to  Congress  last  week  said: 

"In  the  development  of  tbe  great  rtver 
systems  ot  America  there  Is  tbe  major  oppor- 
tunity of  our  generation  to  contrttnite-to  tbe 
Increase  of  the  national  wealth.  This  pro- 
gram to  already  well  along;  it  should  be 
pushed  with  full  vigor." 

At  our  regional  meeting  in  Baton  Rouge  in 
November  many  of  us  here  beard  Assistant 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  Gerard  Davidson 
say  that  power  In  this  area  can  be  prodtaced 
at  leas  than  In  TVA.  at  len  than  anywhere 
else  in  tbe  United  States  wttb  tbe  possible 
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exception   of   the   Pacific   North 
because  of  the  several  good  river 


'St.    First, 
Involved; 


secondly,  because  we  have  on-the  -spot,  low 
cost  gas  and  coal  to  firm  up  the  hydro.    In 
other  words,  because  Mother  Nature  made  us 
potentially  power  rich. 

Night  before  last  I  had  the  hdnor  of  ad- 
dressing the  rtiral  electric  coope  atives  and 
municipalities  of  the  Tennessee  V  Jley — from 
Tennessee.  Kentucky,  Alabama,  )  nd  Missis- 
sippi— at  a  banquet  in  Nashvll  e.  In  the 
a  days  I  was  in  the  valley  I  saw  fir  it-hand  for 
the  third  time  in  13  months  the  Umost  un- 
believable development  and  pro  ^ess  going 
on  there.  It  made  me  happy  ii  deed.  But 
as  I  flew  on  here  my  heart  grew  heavy  as  I 
realised  that  Arkansas  is  missing  what  Ten- 
nessee has  accomplished. 

Arkansas  la  the  least  industrla  of  all  the 
States  save  one.  Arkansas'  per  ca  lita  Income 
is  the  lowest  of  all  the  States  save  )ne.  There 
Is  a  direct  relationship  between  th  !  two.  And 
President  Truman  told  the  Co  igress  last 
week: 

"We  should  also  give  special  attention  to 
the  decentralization  of  industry  i  nd  the  de- 
velopment of  areas  that  are  i  ow  imder- 
Industrlalized. 

"Wide  regions  of  this  country  still  hold 
the  promise  of  tremendous  economic  de- 
velopment The  Oovemment  sh}uld  exam- 
ine particularly  the  contrlbutijn  it  can 
make  toward  this  development  b  t  stimulat- 
ing production  and  distribution  3f  low-cost 
hydroelectric  energy." 

He  was  surely  talking  about  Arkansas. 
And  the  best  route  known  to  us  for  accom- 
plishing that  In  this  power-moi  opoly  area 
Is  via  an  SPA  or  TVA.  and  SPA  tiappens  to 
be  our  only  choice 

TVA.  as  yo\  know,  only  gen  urates  and 
transmits  power  as  would  SPA.  [t  does  not 
distribute  it.  except  in  rare  insta  ices,  to  big 
industries.  It  delivers  its  power  t  :^  cities  and 
towns  and  electric  co-ops  for  dstribution. 
There  are  136  such  distributors  i  i  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley :  4  targe  cities.  80  sr  laller  cities 
and  towns,  and  46  co-ops.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1946  these  138  distributor;  of  TVAs 
wholesale  power  sold  almost  !  .500.000.000 
kilowatt-hours  to  669.000  customc  rs  for  142.- 
T74.000.  After  paying  all  operatir  g  expenses, 
Including  •3.224  000  Uxes.  they  h  id  tll.986.- 
000  net  left  Out  of  the  tlLOC 0.000.  they 
paid  13.707 .000  debt  retirement  a  id  Interest, 
and  still  had  18.280.000  left. 

Add  this  M.OOO  000  to  their  9M  130.000  net 
earnings  of  previous  years  and  :  ou  have  a 
total  net  earnings  of  136.410.001.  This  U 
approximately  one-half  their  cum  >lned  long- 
term  debt.  These  138  distrlbuto:  >  now  own 
properties  worth  over  1100.000.000  with  a  net 
equity  of  over  100.000.000  Thoae  are  people 
like  you  and  me  who  live  in  that  p  >orer  coun- 
try Just  acroas  the  rtw»— poor  ric  i  folks. 

This  record  is  truly  outstandlni  .  Many  of 
these  distributors  have  owned  tt  sir  proper- 
ties for  only  a  few  years  Last  year  they 
reduced  their  rates — already  the  £  econd  low- 
est In  the  country — by  tSSO.OOO  rhelr  com- 
bined rate  reductions  now  amou  it  to  113,- 
000.000  annually.  As  their  flnanc  al  position 
Improves,  their  rates  will  come  down  still 
more. 

It  will  Interest  you  to  know  hat  U  the 
669.000  customers  of  these  dist  ibutors  of 
TVA  power  had  been  served  a  Arkansas 
Power  ic  Light  rates,  their  power  Fould  have 
cost  them  $34,000,000  more  la.st  yiar.  If  the 
customers  of  A  P.  &  L.  had  beer  served  at 
the  rates  paid  by  the  people  in  Tennessee, 
they  would  have  saved  almost  87.  HX).000  last 
year. 

And  the  greatest  loss  to  Arkani  as  was  not 
this  overcharge  of  nearly  $7,000.0  10.  but  the 
denial  of  adequate  use  of  electri  ity  caused 
by  high  rates.  Residences  and  farms  in 
Tennessee  used  an  average  of  1,90  t  kilowatt- 
liours   last   year,   compared    witt    only    959 
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kilowatt-hours  used  by  residences  and  farms 
on  the  A.  P.  &  L.  system.  Tennessee  resi- 
dences and  farms  averaged  more  than  twice 
as  much  last  year  as  did  Arkansas  residences 
and  farms — and  paid  smaller  monthly  bills. 
The  average  annual  bill  of  customers  In 
Tennessee  was  $34.05.  compared  with  $39.14 
on  the  A.  P.  &  L.  system.  The  cost  per  kilo- 
watt-hour to  residences  in  Tennessee  was 
1^4  cents,  compared  with  4  cents  In  Ar- 
kansas. 

Small  business  establishments  In  Tennes- 
see saved  1  cent  on  every  kilowatt-hour  pur- 
chased, by  comparison  with  A.  P.  &  Tj.  rates. 
This  was  a  saving  of  $4,500,000  for  small 
business  in  Tennessee  last  year.  Small  busi- 
nesses served  by  the  A.  P.  &  L.  Co.  would 
have  saved  nearly  $3,000,000  last  year  If  they 
had  been  served  at  Tennessee  rates. 

Large  Industrial  plants  in  Tennessee  are 
served  directly  by  TVA  at  very  low  rates. 
Smaller  Industries  are  served  by  the  138  dis- 
tributors. The  average  industrial  rate  of 
the  A.  P.  &  L.  Co.  Includes  both  large  and 
small  Industries.  The  average  industrial  rate 
of  the  distributors  in  Tennessee  was,  never- 
theless, 314  mills  lower  than  the  industrial 
rate  of  the  A.  P.  &  L.  Co.  Tennessee's  small 
industry  saved  $6,000,000  last  year  by  com- 
parison with  A.  P.  &  L.  rates.  Small  indus- 
tries served  by  the  A.  P.  &  L.  Co.  would  have 
saved  approximately  $1,500,000  last  year  if 
they  had  been  served  at  the  Tennessee  rate. 

If  the  families,  farms,  businesses,  and  in- 
dustries served  by  A.  P.  &  L.  alone  would 
have  saved  $7,000,000  last  year  at  TVA  rates, 
you  can  appreciate  that  the  savings  of  all 
of  the  people  of  Arkansas  would  run  several 
millions  more  when  we  add  the  ciistomers 
of  Southwestern  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Power,  O.  G.  &  E.,  and  others. 

It  is  sometimes  erroaeously  said  that  U 
private  utilities  here  reduced  their  rates  to 
the  same  level  as  TVA  that  we  in  Arkansas 
would  be  as  well  off  as  the  people  in  Ten- 
nessee. This  is  not  true.  Tne  people  in  Ten- 
nessee have  these  low  rates  and  a  $60,000,000 
equity  In  their  pro{>erties.  In  another  10 
years  they  will  own,  debt  free,  all  their  prop- 
erties worth  several  hundred  millions,  and 
then  they  can  reduce  rates  still  further 

I  can  illustrate  this  principle  in  another 
way:  Two  men  with  families  occupy  similar 
houses  for  20  years.  One  buys  his  house 
on  20-year  terms;  •  the  other  rents.  The 
monthly  payment  ot  the  buyer  and  the 
monthly  renUl  of  the  renter  are  the  same. 
At  the  end  of  20  years,  one  owns  nis  house; 
the  other  owns  nothing.  Furthermore,  the 
owner  managed  and  operated  bis  property  to 
suit  himself  during  the  20  years,  whereas 
the  renter  enjoyed  no  such  freedom  The 
difference  here  Is  that  in  the  power  field  in 
Arkansas  it  would  coat  half  as  much  to  own 
as  to  rent. 

Competition — free  competitive  enterprise- 
has  made  America  great.  David  Lilfenthal, 
iB  hlB  book,  TVA — Democracy  on  tne  March, 
says: 

"A  short  time  after  TVA  announced  these 
low  rates  the  neighboring  private  utilities  of 
the  Southeast  followed  suit  by  making  large 
reductions  in  their  own  rttes.  The  Immediate 
result  was  a  spectacular  Increase  in  the  use 
of  electricity  in  the  homes  they  served.  The 
year  after  the  private  comparies  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  TVA  yardstick,  though  not 
the  rates,  for  theirs  did  not  decline  so  far. 
five  of  the  six  companies  in  the  entire  United 
States  with  the  greatest  increase  in  electric 
growth  were  here  in  the  Southeast," 

Even  Thomas  Jefferson  listed  freedom  from 
monopoly  as  one  of  the  basic  civil  liberties. 
In  his  famous  letter  to  Donald  he  wrote: 

"By  a  declaration  of  rights.  I  mean  one 
which  wiil  stipulate  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  commerce 
against  monopolies.  •  •  •  These  are 
fetters  against  doing  evil  which  no  honest 
Government  should  decline." 


The  President  In  I^Ib  same  speech  last  week 
outlined  five  major  economic  policies  which 
he  said  he  believed  the  Government  should 
pursue  during  1947.  The  second  one  he 
mentioned  was,  end  I  quote  again,  "restric- 
tion of  monopoly  and  unfair  btisiness  prac- 
tices, assistance  to  small  business;  and  the 
promotion  of  the  free  competitive  system  of 
private  enterprise." 

We  .".11  know  how  the  attempts  at  public 
regulation  of  utility  monopolies  generally 
have  failed.  Only  competition  supplied  by 
SPA^-or  outright  public  ownership— can  offer 
any  substantial  hope  to  otir  people.  If  the 
power  companies  succeed  in  killing  off  SPA. 
I  predict  that  even  the  power  companies  will 
regret  it  not  many  years  hence. 

Everywhere  in  the  United  States  that  there 
is  a  competitive  source  of  power,  wholesale 
costs  to  the  co-ops  have  gone  down  in  the 
last  5  years;  everywhere  else  they  have  gone 

up- 
Let  us  not  overlook  what  a  little  competi- 
tion has  already  meant  to  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  of  Arkansas.  Having  intro- 
dticel  xhe  model  R£A  Act  In  the  State  sen- 
ate in  1937,  I  was  naturally  Interested  in 
seeing  the  co-ops  get  a  decent  rate  for  whole- 
sale pow^r.  I  recall  A.  P.  8c  L.  refusing  to 
give  co-ops  In  Arkansas  any  rate  for  more 
than  a  year  prior  to  that  time  and  ther  not 
until  they  were  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  fair- 
minded  State  utility  commission  in  1937. 
The  rate  A.  P.  &  L.  filed  as  a  result  of  this 
order  was  17^4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 
The  commission  reftised  to  approve  the  rate 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  too  high.  After 
much  negotiation  A.  P.  &  L.  filed  an  11-mlll 
rate  under  protest,  stating  at  the  same  time 
In  its  letter  to  the  commission  that  any  rate 
under  17  mills  was  noncompensatory.  In 
other  words,  that  at  11  mills  It  would  be 
serving  the  co-ops  at  less  than  cost. 

Later.  In  1939.  to  defeat  efforts  to  bring 
TVA  power  tato  Arkansas.  A.  P.  &  L.  lowered 
its  rate  to  the  larger  co-ops  to  approximately 
8  mills.  It  was  not  until  SPA  in  1945  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  It  was  able  to 
offer  power  to  co-ops  In  Arkansas  at  a  rate 
which  would  average  5  to  514  mills  that  A.  P. 
&  L.  offered  some  of  you  a  6-mill  rate.  And 
this  A  P.  &  L.  rate,  as  you  know,  had  terriflo 
restrictions  In  it  In  spite  of  these  A.  P.  &  L. 
offers  the  Arkansas  co-ops  continued  their 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  SPA  budget  re- 
quest last  year.  Now,  in  a  further  effort  to 
wean  you  away  from  SPA  support  A  P.  &  L. 
has  recently  offered  you  a  rate  as  low  as  SPA 
and  with  ao«ne  of  A.  P.  to  L.'8  objectionable 
restrictions   removed. 

Only  the  fact  of  SPA  competition  has 
brought  this  situation  about.  Only  the  co« 
ops  have  supported  SPA  vigorously  so  far. 
Only  they  have  sought  to  benefit  Immediately 
by  it.  Consequently,  only  they  have  bene- 
fited. Where  would  we  be  without  SPA? 
Isn't  it  a  case  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and 
the  wolf? 

I  understand  that  the  A.  P.  &  L.  president 
has  stated  in  the  record  l)efore  the  Arkansas 
commission  that  he  offered  you  that  rate  only 
to  kill  SPA  I  understand  he  has  openly 
stated  that  A.  P  A  L.'s  low  rate  to  you  is  a 
subsidy,  which  the  people  of  Little  Rock  and 
all  the  other  cities,  served  by  A.  P.  &  L.  must 
pay.  Why  doesn't  A.  P.  &  L  make  similar  re- 
ductions to  all  the  people?  SPA  would  save 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  living  In  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Arkansas — If  we  average 
their  industrial,  commercial,  and  residential 
savings-  well  over  a  dollar  each  per  month. 
And  SPA  would  be  self-liquidating.  It  would 
cost  the  people  nothing.  Even  the  power 
companies  would  benefit,  for  they  would  pur- 
chase large  blocks  of  the  low-cost  power. 

I  know  you  of  the  co-ops  are  not  going  to 
be  gtUUble  enough  to  believe  for  1  minute 
that  If  all  competition  Is  killed  A.  P.  &  L. 
would  continue  to  serve  you  at  the  present 
rate.  "^ 
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The  president  of  Southwestern  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  had  the  distinction  of  opening  the 
campaign  against  the  rural  electrification 
program  in  Washington  last  year.  Never  be- 
fore had  the  power  companies  appeared 
against  us  before  congressional  committees. 

It  was  In  the  Poage  bill  hearings,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  that  he  told  the  committee 
that  the  Job  of  rural  electrification  in  Amer- 
ica was  practically  done  and  that  REA  need- 
ed no  more  loan  funds.  At  page  262  of  the 
hearings,  Congressman  Harhis,  of  Arkansas, 
asked  him:  "Do  you  feel  that  REA  needs  an 
additional  appropriation  to  do  the  Job 
ahead?" 

The  S.  G.  &  E.  president  answered,  "I  don't 
think  so;  no.  sir.  •  •  •  I  think  the 
money  they  have  got,  J4r.  Chairman,  is 
enough  to  do  the  Job." 

For  the  record,  let  it  be  said  at  this  point 
that  as  of  that  time  less  than  half  the  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  had  electricity. 
Only  53  percent  have  today.  At  that  time 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  farmers  in  Ar- 
kansas had  electricity  and  only  31  percent 
have  today.  We  stand  forty-third  among  our 
sister  States  in  the  percentage  of  farms  elec- 
trified. We,  here  in  the  power  oasis,  starve 
for  energy. 

He  was  careful  not  to  criticize  Mr.  Wlck- 
ard.  saying: 

"Mr.  Wickard  is  a  dirt  farmer  himself  and 
we  feel  that  he  has  the  best  Interest  of  the 
American  farmer  close  to  his  mind  and 
heart." 

But  we  got  $350,000,000  in  loans  after  the 
Southwestern  Gas  &  Electric  president  told 
Congress  we  needed  no  more  funds.  So  he 
has  now  changed  his  tune  alxiut  REA.  To- 
day he  has  set  out  to  discredit  REA.  your 
national  association — everylxxiy — in  a  divlde- 
and-conquer  campaign,  and,  of  course,  still 
claiming  that  REA  needs  no  more  loans. 

According  to  the  press,  he  made  a  speech 
to  his  employees  recently.  It  got  a  lot  of 
publicity,  and  the  press  quotes  him  as  say- 
ing: 

"REA  Is  the  worst  enemy  the  farmers 
have." 

He  even  told  them  that  the  co-ops  "are 
business-managed  and  free  enterprise."  and 
that  they  "are  capable  of  running  their  own 
affairs  and  should  be  allowed  to  do  so." 

Do  you  see  his  strategy? 

Then  he  wrote  the  managers  of  the  co-ops 
to  which  he  furnishes  power — in  Texas.  Loui- 
siana, and  Arkansas — a  two-page  letter,  dated 


December  12.  1846.  and  attached  a  newspaper 
clipping  about  his  speech.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
one  of  those  letters.  In  It  he  said  to  the 
managers : 

"You  are  a  btislness-managed  operation. 
Jtist  as  we  are." 

And— 

"As  long  as  you  meet  your  fixed  charges 
there  should  be  po  interference  by  Federal 
bureaus  with  your  operation." 

I  want  to  read  you  another  paragraph  from 
the  Southwestern  Gas  &  Electric  president's 
letter  to  the  co-ops: 

"It  is  going  to  be  necessary  very  soon  for 
you  gentlemen  to  choose  whether  you  are  go- 
ing to  continue  to  be  business-managed  or- 
ganizations, buying  your  power  and  energy 
from  existing  free  enterprise,  at  rates  which 
you  can  enforce  In  courts,  or  whether  you 
want  to  become,  like  the  cooperatives  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  completely  dominated  by 
the  public  Power  Trusts  through  the  bureaus 
In  Washington." 

I  read  this  statement  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  co-ops  and  they  got  a  big  kick  out  of 
it — for  it  Just  so  happens  that  they  are  the 
freest  and  most  Independent  co-ops  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  them  have  paid  off 
their  loans  completely. 

It  was  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  to 
the  co-op  managers  that  I  enjoyed  most. 
Let  me  read  it  to  you: 

"We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your 
boards,  at  your  convenience,  to  give  you  otir 
understanding  of  this  entire  picture,  which, 
we  believe,  you  will  find  Is  considerably  dif- 
ferent than  that  given  you  by  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington  and  by  Mr.  Clyde  Ellis 
of  NRECA." 

Now,  my  friends.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  decide 
what  course  you  shall  take.  You  have  spear- 
headed the  campaign  for  Southwestern  Power 
Administration.  The  people  generally  have 
said  little  either  way.  The  unorganized 
municipalities  in  Arkansas  which  could  save 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  if  SPA  lives,  have 
done  little  so  far  to  support  it.  I  speak  not 
only  of  the  municipalities  whose  power  sys- 
tems are  municipally  owned,  but  also  of 
those  which  would  benefit,  nevertheless, 
either  through  competition  or  by  owning 
their  own  systems. 

The  day  Is  at  hand  when  we  In  this  part 
of  the  world  must  decide  whether  we  are 
to  be  free  or  subservient  economically.  We 
are  competing  with  every  other  sectlpn.    It 


Is  a  highly  competitive  world.  Shall  we 
choose,  then,  to  live  out  the  electrical  age 
under  monopoly  or  under  the  benefits  of  a 
competitive  sjrstem? 

I  appeal  to  you  and  to  every  man  and 
woman  In  the  Wonder  State  to  write  your 
Senators  and  Congressmen  now  and  let  them 
know  how  you  feel.  Let  them  know  whether 
you.  the  people,  want  for  yourselves  and  your 
children  the  comparative  poverty  of  a  perma- 
nent power  monopoly  or  the  prosperity  of 
SPA  competition.  Let's  act  now  to  uiye 
America's  new  competitive  power  policy. 


National  Incoaie  aad  Ftitnl 
Income  Taxe$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NKW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1947 

Mr.  REED  oi  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  the  income-tax  situation,  espe- 
cially as  it  may  relate  to  the  creation  of 
more  property  to  tax,  a  larger  revenue 
to  the  Government  as  a  result  of  It,  and 
an  ever-expanding  pay  roll  for  the  work- 
ers of  this  country.  Not  only  this,  I  be- 
lieve that  with  the  proper  approach  to 
the  tax  problem,  especially  in  the  light 
of  past  experience,  taxes  can  be  substan- 
tially reduced  and  at  the  same  time  more 
revenue  collected  and  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  national  debt  can  be  made 
each  year.  This,  of  course,  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  of  retrenchment  in  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  and  elimination 
of  waste.  All  this  can  be  achieved  in- 
cluding, of  course,  a  balanced  budget. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  Jn  the  Ricord  the  Informa- 
tion to  substantiate  my  statement: 


National  income  and  Federal  income  taxes  on  individuals,  estates,  and  trusts  reflecting  reductions  in  tax  rates,  1921-29.  inclusive 


Year 


1921 
1922 


1923 
1924 


1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


Kational  Income 
twiymrnt.'!  fo 
indlriduaiii  > 


$.V.  TOO.  000, 000 
59.  eOO.  000,  (100 


fl9. 000, 000,  ono 

70, 000, 000.  000 


73,  600,  000.  000 


77.  100.  «10. 000 

77.  200.  0(10.  000 

78,  9nit,  (lOll,  000 
83,  500,  OOa  000 


Total  annual 
incortif  tax 
liahi'itics  of  in- 
dividuals re- 
(>orted  in  tax 
returns  flied 
with  r.  8. 
Treasury  • 


$719,  000,  000 
861.00a000 


662.000.000 
704.000,000 


735.000.000 


732.000.000 

831.(100.000 

1.  164.  (lUI.  000 

1.002.000,000 


PrincHpal  rhangps  in  income  taxes  by  ContTP.ss 


Id  act  of- 


Kov.  23. 1921 


June    2, 1924 
do 


Feb.  26^1926 


do 

...do.. 

May  39.1928 
Dec.   16,1929 


Principal  provisiont 


Surtax  rates  were  reduced  from  those  applying  to  1921  income;  mdudinR  reduction  of  top  rate  to  50  percwnt:  personal 
exemptions  for  married  persons  were  incretkoed  from  $2.UKJ  to  %2.'tV  (ixcept  for  those  with  net  incomes  of  over  $,5,000) 
and  for  dependents  from  $200  to  $400;  and  taxpayers  were  i^ermitted  to  be  taxed  at  I2V^  percwit  on  net  capital  gaiiu 
if  total  tax  on  total  net  income  was  not  less  than  \'2h  percent.    Total  income  tax  revenue  inrraased. 

Provided  for  a  25  jiercent  credit  or  refund  on  all  income  taxes  ptiid  on  1923  income. 

Normal  tax  rates  sharply  reduced:  surtax  rates  cut  in  all  income  bracicets:  top  rate  lowered  to  40  percent;  tax  credit 
allowed  on  earned  income;  and  a  moderate  liberalization  with  respect  to  capital  net  gains  and  net  losses.  Income* 
tax  revenue  increased. 

Increased  personal  exemptions  for  married  persons  from  $2,500  to  $3,500  and  for  fingle  peraons  from  $1,000  to  $1,500; 
reduce<i  normal  tax  rate;  reduced  surtax  rates  on  incomes  above  £26,000  to  a  maximum  of  20  percent;  and  liberalized 
the  amount  of  earned  income  (or  purposes  of  earned  income-tax  credits.    Income-tax  revenue  increased. 
Do. 
Do. 

Further  liberalized  the  amount  of  income  on  which  earned  income-tax  credit  could  l>e  claimed. 

Normal-tax  rates  applicable  to  the  year  1929  reduced  by  Joint  resolution  of  Cookkm. 


•  National  Income  and  Its  Composition,  vol.  1,  p.  137  (by  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New  York,  N.  Y.). 
I  Statistics  of  Income,  pt.  I,  Historical  Summaries,  1938  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue). 


Notwithstanding  these  successive  and 
sharp  reductions  in  individual  income 
tax  rates  from  1921  through  1929.  Fed- 
eral tax  collections  on  individual  incomes 
xcm— App. 16 


were  substantially  maintained — actually 
increasing  in  the  latter  part — due  to  the 
stimulation  and  incentives  they  gave  to 
producing    a    larger    national    income. 


which  steadily  expanded  throughout  the 
period.  A  similar  but  more  striking  ef- 
fect of  the  reduced  tax  rates  on  individ- 
uals having  annual  net  incomes  of  (25,000 


y, 


m 


I 


II 
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and   over   Is   shown   by   the 
figures: 

Annual  income  tax  liabiUties  of 
rtporting  net  income.^  of  $25,000 
over  in  tax  ret%urnt  fUed  with  If. 

Tear: 

ia22 

1»33 

1824 


Oik)  wing 

ifidividvals 
year  and 
S.  Treas- 

MHUona 

um 


1937. 
1M8. 
ISW. 


'StaUMlca    of    moooM.    pt.    I. 
SummM-l«.  1938  (U.  S.  Bureau 
Revenue). 


E^ar^  Perpehial  CaloK  «r 

exteJjsion  op  remaiks 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRIIIGTON 

DStKUT*  raOM   HAWAn 

IN  THB  HOU8S  OP 

ThurMtay.  January  23.  t^47 


5M 

earr 


734 

1.045 

928 


c: 


RUtorlcal 
Internal 


Rvnmir  ATivBs 


Mr.     FARRINOTON.    Mr 
under  leave  to  extend  my 
the  RSGORO.  I  wish  to  Insert 
appearing  In  Collier's  magaaint 
tember  21. 1946.  concerning  the 
perpetual  calendar,  which  is  a 


re  narks 


in 


muci 


goi  e 
petul  mt 


ag(i 


VaOAT   TUB    13T1I— TUB 

wiDCM  WB  uvB  B  r4a  raoM 

NOT  HAVB  ONB  BAIBS  ON  COMMOIT 

(By  Kyl«  Crlchtcui) 

It  tbtre  waa  anything  that  out 
eould  be  counted  on  tn  thu 
would  aurely  be  the  CAlendnr— th( 
day>by-<lay  calendar.     Of  coxirse 
tff  the  year  and  you're  Invariably 
104S  instead  of  1948.  but  the  thini 
In  use  for  centuries  and  has  rathe 
be  considered  sacrosanct. 

However,  we  find  to  our 
there  are  people  who  are  very 
by  the  calendar.    Raring  arrangvc 
discovered  that  the  train  had 
before,  they  are  inclined  to  be 
Balntaln  flatly  that  just  because 
WM  a  fathead  away  back  in  tht 
have  to  put  up  with  the  ncnaense 

Among  these  people  is  Lt.  C 
E.   Edwards,   electronics  officer  at 
Island  Base.  Honolulu.     In  fact, 
being  annoyed  as  far  back  as  1919 
Mass..  when  he  spoke  up  In  Latin 
nkt   the   calendar   gave   him   a 
teacher  looked  at  him  with  a  balef 
said.  "I  suppose  you  can  do  better 
ers  have  got  away  with  this 
years,  and  It  la  to  tha  credit  of 
he  was  not  daunted.    He  set  to 
the  age  of  15  turned  up  with  the 
dar  you  see  herewith. 

Not  only  has  C«nunander 
ranged  things  In  a  mathematical 
his  plan  Is  accepted,  he  may  havi 
a  vital  social  change.  Consider 
Day.  that  awful  pertod  when 
to  recover  from  what  happered 
before — weU.  under  the  Bdwards 
la  no  New  Year's  Day.  Or  rather. 
New  Year's  Day  but  it  isn't 
a  holiday,  it's  always  a  holiday. 
counted.  By  eliminating  that  sad 
he  la  able  to  set  tip  a  perpetuaJ 
that  sever  varies  an  inch  from 
If  jaar  birthday  is  on  a  Tue^Klfky 
tlnue"  to  be  on  a  Tuesday  right 
time  when  you  don't  care, 
^^^ere  are  some  of  the  features 
wards  revised  new  civil  calendar: 


Speaker. 

in 

article 

for  Sep- 

Edwards 

follows: 

c4.smMa  ar 

WNT 
SBMSBf 


n  ight  think 

sternly  world  It 

crdintry, 

changes 

looking  at 

has  been 

a  right  to 


amasenent 


^  ew 
yoB're 


Janua  -y 


ai:  d 


yeir 


that 
irritated 
trips  and 
the  day 
They 
somebody 
we  don't 


r.  Willard 

the   Pord 

le  started 

n  Quincy. 

class  and 

rtain.    The 

il  eye  and 

Teach - 

for 

W$lard  that 

and  at 

calen- 


sop  llstry 


W(rk 


r  ew 


Kdwi  irds 


rear- 
ay  but.  If 
wrought 
Year's 
trying 
;he  night 
Ian  there 
there  Is  a 
1.     It's 
it's  not 


ii 
do  ra 


to  year. 

will  con- 

to  the 


c:  the  Ed- 


1.  There  would  never  again  be  a  Friday  the 
19th. 

2.  In  leap  years  a  second  day  apart,  called, 
amazingly  enough,  Leap  Year  Day,  is  observed 
between  June  31  and  July  1.  "nils  could  be 
an  international  summer  holiday. 

3.  Monday  would  be  the  first  day  In  every 
week  Instead  of  Sunday.  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day would  be  the  week  end,  as  we  always 
knew  they  were. 

4.  The  last  business  day  at  each  quarter, 
the  ninetieth  day.  falls  on  a  Saturday.  That 
makes  it  swell  for  bookkeeptngl  tax  reports, 
and  Inventory.  The  year  has  9^paml  qtiarters 
of  91  days. 

5.  The  1st,  ISth,  and  SOth,  oommon  pay- 
roll, bill-paytng.  and  accounting  days,  all 
fall  on  weekdays. 

6.  Baster  Sunday  would  be  ftxed  at  April 
14.  which  Is  ctoee  to  the  original  historic 
date  and  agree*  with  a  provisional  bill  en- 
acted by  the  British  Parliament  In  1938.  With 
a  fixed  Baster  there  would  be  six  S-day  United 
States  holidays  every  year.  Anybody  who 
objects  to  this  Is  a  lousy  employer. 

T.  niere  are  M  weekdays  In  every  month. 
91  days  In  any  3-month  period,  and  65  school 
days  to  each  quarter. 

Coaunander  Bdwards  feels  that  he  is  get- 
ting eloaer  to  action  all  the  time.  In  the 
last  few  years  his  calendar  has  been  endorsed 
by  business  groups,  educators,  and  newspa- 
pers. JoavK  R.  PaaautcToif.  the  Delegate  to 
C^ogrwi  from  Hawaii,  has  Introduced  a 
Rouse  resolution  which  requesU  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  urge  international  adoption  of  the 
calendar. 

If  New  Tear's  Bve  Ih  other  cUsms  compares 
•Ten  remotely  with  our  reverent  celebration. 
Commander  Bdwards'  calendar  will  be  adopt- 
ed and  some  of  us  will  get  ourselves  straight- 
ened out  for  the  first  time  in  years.  Write 
somebody  about  this  immadlatsly. 


nanrtUL  caLxmiAa 

""l*  "^  ***!**,, jy  ^  lolsinatlooiu  hoiidajt-Now 
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M 
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Augnst 
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November 
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>  New  Year's  Day 


Writer  FiMis  Riffatist  Greece  Has  Greater 

Freedom  Than  Leftist  Poland 


EXTEIISION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOT7TH  DAKOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIViS 
Thursdaji,  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
body  of  today's  Record  there  will  be 
found  some  highly  interesting  and  re- 


markably Informative  statements  about 
the  true  nature  of  communism  and  the 
actual  objectives  of  those  who  espouse 
it,  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  at 
home  or  abroad.  Americans  eager  to 
know  the  truth  are  urged  to  read,  in  full, 
the  addresses  of  Congressman  Evrarrr 
DiRKSEK.  of  Illinois,  and  Congressman 
John  McCormaoc.  of  Massachusetts, 
found  in  the  House  section  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  as  they  transpired 
today.  I  also  recommend  that  students 
of  the  CoNGRBssioNAL  RicoRD  take  care- 
ful note  of  the  definitior  of  communism 
which  I  read  into  the  Ricoao  when  Con- 
gressman RANKHf  yielded  to  me  during 
the  speech  he  made  following  the  re- 
marks of  Congressmen  Dirxskn  and  Mc- 
CORjiAcx.  That  definition  came  from 
the  usually  reliable  New  York  Times  and 
conforms  so  precisely  with  that  which 
our  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  been  utiUging  for  the  past 
2  years  that  it  appears  the  editorial 
writer  gained  his  information  from  that 
source.  In  all  events,  it  is  a  deAnitlon 
which  every  patriotic  and  we'.l-in formed 
American  cltlien  shouM  know  and  un- 
derstand. 

I  now  call  attention.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  the  largest  dally  news- 
paper published  in  our  Capital  City.  It 
makes  some  factual  and  lllumlnat  ng  ob- 
servations on  conditions  as  the;,'  exist 
today  In  the  war-torn  countries  of 
Poland  and  Greece,  both  of  which  suf- 
fered seriously  during  the  Nazi  Invasion. 
Freedom  and  democracy,  as  we  under- 
stand the  terms,  function  in  neither  of 
these  countries  today,  but  the  following 
article  docs  point  up  some  of  the  exces- 
sive oppressions  which  communism  im- 
poses upon  its  victims.  The  comparisons 
In  this  article  are  substantiated  by  ob- 
servations and  inspections  made  by  Con- 
gressmen who  visited  in  these  war-weary 
lands  last  fall. 

Tbe  article  follows: 

Wima  Fnne  Rkhtist  Orsci  Tuxh  Thait 

Lbttibt  Poland 

(By  Robert  Ckinway) 

Wabsaw,  January  14.>-A  comparison  of 
political  conditions  in  rightist  Grec^ce  and 
leftist  Poland  definitely  favors  the  m.ansrch- 
ist  goverment  on  the  perimeter  of  Soviet 
Russia  in  eastern  Europe. 

This  is  the  conaldcred  opinion  of  tlila  cor- 
respondent after  apending  last  summer  In 
Greece  and  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Poland  for 
another  trip  to  the  Hellenic  i-enlnsxila. 

This  does  not  mean  that  conditions  In 
Greece  are  good.  But  In  Communist -domi- 
nated Poland  there  is  more  interference  with 
clvU  liberties,  more  persecution  than  took 
place  in  Greece. 

BsmsH  sEPORTn  Acans 

For  the  sake  of  tbe  record,  this  la  i:ot  my 
opinion  alone.  Christopher  Buckley,  of  the 
London  Dally  Telegraph,  who  also  nported 
on  Greece,  agrees  with  rr.e  on  ail  polnt.'s. 

On  numerous  occasions  I  hare  had  oppor- 
tunity to  stress  these  points  to  varlouK  Com- 
munist leaders  rf  the  Polish  provision]:  1  gov- 
ernment, including  Gen.  Wlktcr  Orosz. 
spokesman  for  the  foreign  ministry.  I  told 
him  in  detail  how  Polish  political  evils  ex- 
ceeded those  in  Greece. 

Oroea  replied: 

"I  regard  as  odioos  any  coinparisoa  be- 
tween Poland  and  Greece,  or  Polan^l  and 
Spain  A  comparison  between  things  which 
are  not  similar  is  not  a  comparison.  There 
are  abuses  here,  that  I  cannot  deny,  bvit  one 
must  always  keep  in  mind  that  such  abuses 
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are  Incidental  to  the  achievement  of  a  worthy 
object."  / 

DETAOXD   COMPAaiSON 

This  accurately  reflects  the  Communist  and 
pseudo-Communist  argument. 

Here  is  the  detailed  comparison  of  Greece 
and  Poland: 

1.  Freedom  of  speech:  The  Greeks,  despite 
unquestionable  intimidations,  enjoy  greater 
freedom  of  speech.  Even  Greek  Communists 
express  their  opinions — in  restaurants,  side- 
walk cafes,  and  private  homes — with  some 
degree  of  assurance. 

a.  Freedom  of  assemblage:  Prior  to.  during, 
and  after  the  Greek  elections  and  referendum 
on  the  return  of  the  King  all  parties  were 
permitted  to  hold  political  meetings.  In 
Poland  the  Peasant  Party  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  permission  to  hold  a  meeting  even 
Inside  a  hall  In  Warsaw. 

3.  Freedom  of  the  domestic  press:  Greek 
Communists  were  allowed  to  publish  their 
papers  without  prior  censorship,  although 
such  publications  were  monitored  and  the 
editors  held  responsible  for  their  contents. 
In  Poland,  however,  the  opposition  press  Is 
strictly  censored  and  forbidden  even  to  re- 
port the  killings  of  Stanislaw  Mlkolajcxyk's 
followers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Polish  Government 
press,  day  after  day,  publishes  reports  of  out- 
rages against  law  and  order.  In  Greece  the 
Communist  press  was  actually  allowed  to 
print  what  most  people  considered  vastly 
exaggerated  reports  of  police  murders  of 
Democrats,  and  to  issue  flat  denials  of  gov- 
ernment statlttloa  on  dvU  war  casualties  in 
Greece.  Such  freedom  Is  not  conceivable  in 
Poland,  where  even  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  Britain  have  protested  ngalntt 
election  conditions  has  not  been  made  known 
to  the  Polish  public. 

coaanroNourrs  ntn  in  oaxxcs 

4.  Freedom  of  the  foreign  press:  Foreign 
eorrespondents  have  been  arrested  on  several 
occasions  tn  Poland  and  have  been  warned  to 
accept  government  guidance  In  the  search 
for  truth.  This  has  not  occurred  in  Greece, 
where,  for  example,  this  correspondent  visited 
Jails  and  traveled  wherever  he  wanted  to  and 
contacted  political  bandits  without  once  be- 
ing taken  into  custody.  In  Poland,  although 
I  was  specifically  promised  similar  freedom, 
I  was  arrested  and  held  for  30  hours,  and 
since  then  have  been  imable  to  enter  Jails  to 
Investigate  conditions. 

5.  Political  persecutions  by  the  gendar- 
merie: Poland's  security  police  under  a  Com- 
munist minister  of  security  Is  more  efficient 
than  the  Greek  police.  However,  both  are 
cruel  according  to  the  testimony  of  victims. 

6.  Rights  of  trial  and  habeas  corpus:  These 
fundamental  rights  undM*  the  American  con- 
ception of  Justice  have  been  scrapped  in  both 
countries. 

7.  The  right  to  vote:  This  Is  Interfered 
with  to  a  certain  extent  in  both  Greece  and 
Poland,  but  the  wholesale  elimination  of 
names  from  registration  lists  which  occurred 
in  Poland  never  took  place  In  Greece. 

8.  The  right  of  all  parties  to  enter  candi- 
dates: The  wholesale  elimination  of  candi- 
dates which  occurs  in  Poland  never  took  place 
In  Greece. 


High  Import  Levy  Favored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23.  1947 

Mr.    HUGH    D.    SCOTT.    JR.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  news 
item  from  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  of  January  21,  1947,  reporting 
the  results  of  its  poll  on  the  subject  of 
importation  of  products  of  other  coun- 
tries which  can  be  sold  at  prices  lower 
than  our  cost  of  production.  This  poll 
of  a  cross  section  of  the  city's  adults 
reveals  a  strong  sentiment  for  the  pro- 
lection  of  American  industry  and  em- 
plo'-ment  opportunities  for  labor. 
The  news  item  follows: 

THX  BtnXETtN  fOVL — HIGH  IMPORT  IXVT  FA- 
N'OREO  7  TO  3 — OtrTT  TO  PUOTICT  ITNmS 
STATES  LABOR  MOST  STSONOLT  BACKXD  ST 
UNION   Ml 


(By  Paul  Trescott) 

Phlladelphians  are  still  wedded  flrmly  to 
the  idea  of  the  protective  tariff. 

Seven  out  of  ten  adults  In  the  city  oppose 
the  Idea  of  bringing  in  goods  which  can  be 
made  and  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  they  can 
be  manufactxu^  In  this  country. 

This  Is  a  margin  of  better  than  3  to  1  of 
those  with  opinions,  for  22  percent  oppose 
the  Idea,  and  8  percent  hav»  no  opinion. 

V(rhen  interviewers  for  the  Bulletin  poll 
talked  to  a  cross  section  of  thr  city's  adults 
they  did  not  mention  the  word  "tarlfl," 
which  It  was  felt  would  not  be  unlvaraally 
understood.  Instead,  the  question  was 
worded  this  way:  "Some  countries  can  sell 
certain  products  more  cheaply  than  we  can. 
Would  you  favor  a  policy  of  letting  these 
products  come  into  this  country  and  be  sold 
here  at  a  price  which  is  lower  than  we  can 
make  and  sell  tl^cm  for?" 

The  axMwera: 
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8 

Members  of  labor  unions  feel  much  more 
strongly  about  keeping  out  the  products  of 
other  countries  that  might  undersell  us 
than  do  nonunion  members.  Here  is  the 
break-down  of  answers  by  union  member- 
ship: 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion. 


Percent 
15 
73 
12 


Non- 
union 


Percent 
23 
6U 

8 


Hearings  on  the  continuance  of  reciprocal 
trade  treaties,  under  which  we  exchange 
goods  with  other  countries,  were  begun  in 
Congress  last  week. 

Despite  the  strength  of  local  opinion  on 
the  question  of  bringing  In  goods,  the  fact 
remains  that  many  countries  can  buy  our 
products  only  if  we  take  theirs  in  return. 


Political  and  Economic  Encirclement  of 
Greece  Grows  Tighter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarlcs  In  the 


RscoRo.  I  include  therein  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Sotarios  Nicholson,  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.    The  article  follows: 

Capital  authorities  observe  that  the  con- 
clusion of  an  economic  pact  between  Soviet- 
dominated  Yugoslavia  and  her  similarly  con- 
trolled neighbor,  Albania,  marks  one  more 
step  toward  the  political  and  economic  en- 
circlement of  Greece.  This  tactic,  an  addi- 
tional element  In  the  gigantic  pincers  move- 
ment directed  by  Russia  against  the  ravaged 
Hellenic  monarchy  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
further  marks  a  move  toward  the  ultimate 
Soviet  aim  of  a  South  Slavic  Federation  of 
States. 

With  Greece  beset  by  cabinet  difflcultles 
and  with  her  western  allies  having  lost  the 
Initiative,  the  Soviet  strategy  has  taken  the 
offensive  both  In  the  above  manner  and  in 
the  base  Implication  made  by  Albania  that 
Greece,  rather  than  Albania,  was  reqionslble 
for  the  mining  of  the  Corfu  Chanwl.  This 
mining  led  to  the  loaa  laat  Oetobw  of  two 
British  destroyers.  SaumareM  and  Votafe. 
which  went  down  carrying  44  men.  and  to 
the  charge  placed  before  the  United  Nations 
by  Britain  that  Albania  laid  the  minea. 
which  were  of  a  type  left  behind  by  the  Ger- 
mans during  the  retreat  from  the  Balkans. 

Diplomatic  observers  note  that  the  eco- 
nomic anachluss  between  Alt>anla  and  Tugo- 
alavla  Is  of  far-reaching  proportions,  and 
will  make  Albania  virtually  a  puppet  prov- 
ince of  the  blftgeat  of  Russia's  three  Red 
proteges.  Yugoslavia.  This  neweat  treaty  be- 
tween Tito  and  Albania's  Premier  Hoxha 
makes  Yugoslavia  a  partner  In  every  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  letter's  economy  by,  first, 
eetabltahlng  a  customs  union  of  the  two 
countries,  and,  secondly,  equalising  their  cur- 
rencies. The  customs  union  maneuver  sbol- 
iahea  the  economic  trontier  between  the  two 
countries,  setting  up  an  Albanla-Yugoalavla 
commission  in  the  former  country  to  admin- 
ister the  customs  Jointly.  American  econo- 
mists Interpret  the  monetary  system  move 
as  Just  falling  short  of  establishing  a  single 
monetary  system  for  the  two  countries. 

Other  less  sweeping  but  nevertheleas  im- 
portant factors  in  the  Hoxha-Tito  merger 
which  now  threatens  Greek  poUtlcal  and 
economic  freedom  are: 

1.  Yugoslavia  will  furnish  technicians  to 
help  further  Albanian  agriculture. 

2.  Yugoslavia  will  also  fumlah  technical 
aid  to  help  Albania  produce  textiles,  metaU, 
and  reconstruction  materials. 

3.  Tito  wlir extend  credit  to  Albania  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  consumer  goods  indus- 
tries. 

4.  Tito  will  strengthen  Albanian  economy 
by  establishing  companies  backed  by  a  com- 
bination of  Albanian  and  Yugoslavian  capital. 

5.  Not  to  be  overlocAed  in  this  Russian- 
abetted  anschluss  between  Tito  and  Hoxha 
is  the  fact  that  it  tightens  Tito's  hold  on 
Albania's  oU  fields,  which  produced  1.500.000 
barrels  of  oil  in  1940.  and  are  estimated  to 
have  a  reserve  of  25,000.000  additional  barrels. 

In  the  eyes  of  Washington  officials,  the 
political  significance  of  this  Slavic  pact  Is 
interpreted  as  a  Stalin  take-off  on  Hitler's 
policy,  "In  unity  there  is  strength."  By 
uniting  Albania  with  Yugoslavia,  he  Joins 
two  relatively  small  countries  into  a  power- 
ful lever  that  can  be  used  against  demo- 
cratically minded  Greece,  and  against  the 
whole  of  southern  Europe. 

Albanian  implications  that  Greeks  might 
have  laid  the  mines  that  struck  British  ships 
in  Corfu  Channel  are  but  a  part  of  the 
systematic  and  Intense  application  by  the 
Reds  of  a  smear  campaign  against  the  non- 
Slavtc  Hellenes.  The  attack  made  by  the 
Albanian  newspaper,  Besketarl,  are  said  by 
some  to  be  similar  to  the  smear  technique 
used  by  Yugoslavian  and  Bulgarian  news- 
papers, and  to  be  a  planned  attempt  to  re- 
verse Greece's  position  from  an  accusing  na- 
tion to  an  accused  one. 
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cle  Sam  will  have  to  foot 
least,  a  great  deal  of  it.    W< 
to  protect  ourselves  and  I 
why. 

The  Investment  in   li 
country  is  equai  to  the 
ment  in  the  steel  and  autor 
tries.    With  an  investment  o 
acter  we  simply  cannot  take 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
wild  fire  over  this  country. 

Mr.    Speeker.   over   the 
commentators,  writers,  and 
led  the  American  peopie  to 
the  sanitary  embargo  whic)i 
beef  and  lamb  exports  from 
ica  to  this  country  was  a  sub 
in  fact,  an  economic  barrier 

Now.  then.  Mr.  Speaker. 
people  will  have  to  unlearn 
these  propaganda  artists 
But  we  will  be  forced  to  pay 
nose  for  the  concrete  proof 

Foot-and-mouth  disease 
the  world  wherever  cattle 
produced,    with    the 
North  American  Continent. 
Cuba.  Australia,  and  New- 
eight  occasions  since  the 
twojtieth  century,   we   have 
breaks  in  this  country  of  foot 
disease.    Each  time,  by 
our  Biu-eau  of  Animal 
been  stamped  out  as  quickly 
Dr.   John   R.   Mohler,   for 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animkl 
has  estimated  that  the  entire 
livestock  industry  and  to  thi 
Federal    Governments 
stamping  out  the  disease  in 
outbreaks,    exceeds    $200 .00< 
1914  outbreak  was  the  most 
widespread  and  it  was 
172.222  head  of  cattle,  hogs 
22  States,  at  a  cost  of  nearl; 
The  livestock  killed  in  that 
the  10  larger  States  was  as 
nois,  78.566;  Pennsylvania 
12.142;  Massachusetts.  8.233 
7,877;  Indiana.  7,050;  New  ' 
Wisconsin,  4.703;  Koitucky, 
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3.914.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  attacks 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  dis- 
ease Is  highly  infectious  and  whtm  oBOt 
started  SFtreads  with  great  rapidity.  The 
nature  ol  the  diaeaae  is  such  that  every 
ohket  with  which  the  dlMOMd  animal 
oonw  in  contool  btconas  a  poatiMo 
aourot  or  infection  from  which  oihor  oni« 
ttoti  or  humoai  noy  tpioitd  th«  dtotoaa. 


J I  Into  a  clean 
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•hlu  hixi  rtiurMd  IroM  MfonUao  ond. 
It  ahouM  bt  Mded  htro,  that  Ihia  wm  in 
vtotatton  or  th«>  axutlng  Ourrau  of  Anl> 
■Mi  Industry  ordart« 

With  the  fxe^pittOB  of  the  instances 
noted  above,  wo  have  alwoyt  had  an 
oc««ii  hetweon  us  and  countrif^t  where 
foot-ond-mouth  diseoae  ttn  prevalent. 
Now,  suddenly,  we  And  an  outbreak  in 
our  next-door  neighbor,  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  The  origin  of  the  Infection  is 
of  particular  interest  in  view  of  the  re- 
peated charges  that  the  sanitary  em- 
bargo against  South  American  meat  was 
a  mere  pretext  used  by  the  livestock  in- 
terests to  prevent  competition  from  those 
countries  that  made  no  effort  to  stamp 
out  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  dis- 
ease came  to  Mexico  through  the  impor- 
tation of  Brahma  bulls  from  Brazil.  A 
relatively  small  shipment,  about  140 
head,  was  received  in  October  1945.  Our 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  immediately 
protested  the  acceptance  of  this  ship- 
ment as  being  in  violation  of  the  sanitary 
treaty  between  this  country  and  Mexico. 
The  protests  were  ignored,  and  after  a 
brief  quarantine  period  in  the  harbor  of 
Veracruz,  the  bulls  were  allowed  to  land, 
and  of  these  18  head  were  moved  into  the 
southern  part  of  Texas.  There  is  no 
record  that  this  first  shipment  of  bulls 
brought  foot-and-mouth  disease  with 
them,  and  the  few  head  now  in  Texas  are 
under  close  quarantine  and  supervision. 

On  April  10.  1946.  a  much  larger  ship- 
ment, 327  head,  left  Braiil  for  Mexico, 
and  despite  strenuous  protests  of  our 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  were 
allowed  to  unload  on  the  same  Island 
near  Veracruz.  The  commercial  cattle 
breeders  in  northern  Mexico  joined  in  the 
protest.  At  a  conference  In  Los  Angeles 
late  in  July  between  representatives  of 
our  Department  of  Agricrlture  and  of  the 
Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
was  agreed  that  these  bulls  would  either 
be  returned  to  Brazil  or  shipped  to  Eu- 
rope for  relief  purposes.  However,  the 
Mexican  authorities  permitted  these 
bulls  to  move  from  the  quarantined  is- 
land to  the  mainland,  and  they  were 
placed  on  a  ranch  in  the  State  of  Vera- 
cruz. In  about  3  weeks'  time  after  the 
bulls  were  moved  to  this  ranch,  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  broke  out  among  them 
and  among  other  cattle  on  this  ranch. 
Unfortunately,  the  Mexican  Government 
did  not  let  us  know  of  this  outbreak  for 
about  2  months,  and  it  was  not  until 
December  18  that  our  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  learned  of  the  situation,  and 


not  until  December  26  last  that  .he  dis- 
ease v.'as  positively  diagnosed  by  experts 
of  our  Bureau  of  Anioul  Industry  as 
foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Since  that  time  several  olBi^ials  of 
our  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  have 
spent  2  weeks  or  more  In  Mexico  survey- 
ing the  situation  in  order  to  iielp  the 
Moxtoon  Qovtrnnunt  er^cUcate  <  r  check 
the  aprood  of  Iho  diatoao.  Thai;  survey 
1.^  now  pom»>i»ed>  Mid  I  am  adH^od  that 
Dr.  Fladnwuk  the  AsriHant  Chtei  of  th 
B<  r«u.  left  (or  Mwtoo  Glly  iKil  atfhl 
fot^  a  final  conferenee  wHh  MeKiran  of* 
AclaU.  Ui>oi\  hb  return  to  Wasl  litigton, 
the  DepMrtaMM  U  Atrtettltui^  will  mAko 
Its  rofoiiiiwidoMom  %o  the  Oomiroaa.  I 
wan  pleoatd  to  know  that  our  CortwHlM 
on  ARrtfUHure  hwd  appolntod  a  Mibcom* 
mlttw.  with  the  Himorable  Qtoiftot  W. 
OiLUt  as  chairman,  to  make  a  tliiorttugh 
9tud.v  of  this  entire  matter.  X  am  oon* 
(Idem  that  under  Dr.  Qaui'i  abw  tood* 
ershtp  the  pix>biem  will  be  i\andied  ex* 
pedttloualy.  Unfortunately,  much  time 
has  been  lost,  and  it  is  now  und?r.*t<x>d 
that  the  infection  has  spread  to  ut  least 
elRh*  States  In  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  City 
And  Veracrux. 

I  want  to  emphasise  first  thati  this  is 
not  a  human-health  problem.  While 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  transmissible 
tc  humans,  It  is  only  on  rare  occasions 
that  this  \z  ob.'served.  Secondly,  that  the 
livestock  induiiuy  of  this  country  simply 
cannot  exist  with  foot-and-mcui-h  dis- 
ease. In  Argentina,  where  it  hfis  long 
been  prevalent,  they  have  large  alfalfa 
fields  on  which  the  cattle  run  during 
many  months  of  the  year.  On  sc  ft  feed 
of  this  kind,  the  effect  of  the  disease  is 
far  less  serious  than  it  would  be  under 
other  conditions.  In  the  northern  and 
western  part  of  this  country,  where  cat- 
tle are  on  dry  feed  for  C  to  8  months  of 
the  year,  the  situation  would  be  entirely 
different,  and  under  the  range  conditions 
of  the  West,  where  catUe  must  tra\  el  long 
distances  for  feed  and  water,  the  situa- 
tion would  be  such  that  the  cattle  indus- 
try could  not  operate  profitably. 

We  must  keep  this  country  free  ( f  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  whatever  the  cost.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  tht;  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  will  recommend, 
but  it  is  absolutely  imperative  tliat  we 
do  everj'thing  possible  to  protect  t^ainst 
this  alarming  situation.  We  must  help 
Mexico  to  keep  the  disease  from  spread- 
ing  into  the  northern  Mexico  States,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  if  it  eva-  gets 
up  to  our  borders  it  will  be  practically 
Impossible  to  prevent  the  diseast  from 
spreading  to  our  country,  no  matter  how 
tightly  the  borders  may  be  closed  The 
disease  can  be  carried  by  birds  or  by  wild 
animals,  as  well  as  on  clothing  of  human 
beings  or  packing  materials,  and  in  many 
other  different  ways.  If  it  ever  invades 
northern  Mexico  and  is  allowed  to  be- 
come established  there,  then  we  wi  1  have 
a  constant  batlle  to  keep  it  out  of  our 
own  country.  It  Is  a  distinct  threai;,  even 
though  now  it  is  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  infected 
territory  to  our  own  borders.  Let  us  keep 
it  at  that  distance  and  render  every  aid 
in  oiu-  power  to  our  sister  Republic  to 
eventually  stamp  it  out. 
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Tkc  Bronx — A  Seaport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  M.  POTTS 

or  >ww  Toax 
W  THS  HOt^SC  OF  RCPRSSENTATtyM 

Thunitm,  7«iiMiry  U,  IHT 

Mr.  POTTS^  Mr.  ^>eaker,  under  per* 
mi.vuot\  » muted  mt^  to  extend  n\y  re- 
mark.t  in  the  RtcoKO,  I  wish  to  biin«  to 
the  attt'ntion  of  the  people  not  oiUy  of 
B)x>nx  Co\miy  but  of  all  the  people  of 
our  ctuuuiy  that  Bix>nx  CtHinty  has  e\t»vy 
facility  nredod  tw  a  major  .M^aport. 
SituAti'd.  a.H  Bit^nx  County  ).<«,  alonii  the 
Ka>i  River  at^d  Lont  Island  Sound,  it  is 
iTAdily  and  easily  acce.vtlble  to  the  lanes 
unltlnv  our  country  and  Kurope  by  water 
tran.-tport. 

All  during  the  war,  larte  convoys  of 
ocean ofolns  vessels  were  made  up  in 
Long  Inland  Sound  and  Rrtmx  County 
doclcs  were  used  by  large  ocean-going 
vessels. 

In  Immediate  proximity  to  those  docks 
are  great  railroad  yards,  which  could 
facilitate  the  movement  of  freight  to 
and  from  those  docks  with  ease. 

We  In  Bronx  County  feel  that  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  would  benefit  by  the 
economies  which  would  be  realized  by 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  Bronx  County 
as  a  major  seaport. 

In  compliance  with  the  admonition  in 
the  Bronx  Home  News  to  keep  everlast- 
ingly at  it.  I  submit,  herewith,  that  news- 
paper's editorial  appearing  in  its  edition 
of  January  15,  1947,  which  sets  forth 
very  well  the  position  which  the  people 
of  Bronx  County  take  concerning  their 
seaport : 

For  a  Better  Bronx — Reprisentativi  Potts 
Joins  the  Fight  for  a  Bronx  Seaport 

The  drive  for  a  Bronx  seaport  has  been 
under  way  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  aim  Is  to  spur  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  governments  and  private  enter- 
prise toward  every  possible  degree  and  man- 
ner of  participation  in  upbuilding  of  the 
borough's  East  Rlver-Long  Island  Sound 
water  front. 

we're  ENrrTLED  TO  IT 

Deep-water  channels  and  other  natural 
advantages,  as  well  as  easy  proximity  to  the 
Atlantic  and  coastal  lanes,  entitle  our  water 
front  to  a  major  role  within  the  port  of  New 
York. 

Nevertheless,  the  role  remains  minor  and 
the  Bronx  maritime  vision  remains  unreal- 
ized because  through  the  jrears  borough  civic 
and  political  effort  have  managed  to  win 
but  a  fraction  of  the  development  sought. 
Some  notable  advances  have  occurred,  but 
the  biggest  and  hardest  part  of  the  task  lies 
ahead. 

We  are  therefore  happy  to  note  that  the 
borough's  only  Republican  Congressman, 
Representative  Potts,  is  moving  to  renew  the 
drive.  First  of  his  party  to  be  elected  from 
the  borough  In  decades,  he  announces  de- 
termination to  pitcb  In  for  an  objective  In 
which  he  can  count  on  solid  nonpartisan  co- 
operation from  his  three  Bronx  Democratic 
colleagues,  an  objective  for  which  Bronx 
Democrats  themselves  have  campaigned. 

A  VANTAGE  POINT 

Named  to  a  post  on  the  Hoxise  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  Representa- 
tive Potts  haUs  this  as  providing  a  point  of 


vantage  for  the  fight.  We  look  to  him.  ther«- 
fore,  to  make  his  vie^i-s  heard  and  felt. 

As  a  member  of  the  new  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, whos*  purview  u^clud«»  rive*  and 
ixarbor  Improvements.  Democratic  Repr»« 
MdUtlTe  BOCKUT  wUl  also  be  expected  to 
put  to  a  good  word  at  all  om>urtuuitt««. 

The  R^ubUcan  maJCNrlty**  bvK^:»t>cutttnt 
tntenUoM  laay  put  tomudable  otistaeiea  in 
tbe  way-and  ll^pmMAtailve  Foira.  as  a 
fr»«bi»wi  Ci>t)fr«inM«.  wui  aeaieirty  b»  in  a 
position  to  wieM  atvong  tndUMMe.  N*v^r« 
ilw>leM.  by  aM«rtu\|t  a»d  T»*ai»runf  lrot« 
rUim*.  be  ean  k*ep  the  prvUeet  v-ousiaaUs 
allYe. 

Pone  points  out  tb*\  "th*  tutuu*  ot  »wma 
t»d\Mtiy  Mit<t  (employment"  »v\iUl  auMy  be 
euh«n<M«t  by  lvv«l  )^v>»>t  drv«>lo>»»\(M»t  •viiflltl* 
em  to  biiuji  ^HiMu  \nm«»«»u  \\p\^  mui  to  m«be 
the  lt>Mix  a  ^*»^^>.m^^vll\g  and  treuMblp- 
pinit  iN'titwr,  Mv^r*  d*vk»,  ^arehovin**.  ami 
ind\MitrUI  plstits  M)oi\|t  tb*^  b«vM\iiihit  (Ntaterly 
wster  from  winild  b*  a  )>ositive  contribution 
toward  bv%rovuh>witle  pretperlty.  Some 
bei\f nt  rnvut  «Uo  acciuv  toward  tbe  country 
««  a  wholv,  t\9  maU\tAimi 

FW*r»l  aid  can  play  a  prim*  part  tn  reaU 
tsatton  ot  Bronx  aenport  atiXrationi.  Wbvn* 
ever  It  cornea,  it  will  bt  welcome  Repre> 
tentative  Porrt  ran  bt  rtrtain  th«t  hit  ^tlotxt 
In  that  direction  will  have  all  Bronx  support 
and  apprtclstton. 


St.  Croix  &  Bayfield  Railroad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  CHELF 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23.  1947 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clud  ^  the  following  address  of  Hon.  J. 
Proctor  Knott,  of  Kentucky,  delivered 
In  the  House  on  June  27,  1871: 

Mr.  Knott.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  be  actu- 
ated by  any  conceivable  inducement  to  be- 
tray the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  me  by  those 
to  whose  generous  confidence  I  am  indebted 
for  the  honor  of  a  seat  on  this  floor;  if  I  could 
be  influenced  by  any  possible  consideration 
to  become  instrumental  In  giving  away.  In 
violation  of  their  known  wishes,  any  por- 
tion of  their  interest  in  the  public  domain 
few  the  mere  promotion  of  any  railroad  en- 
terprise whatever,  I  should  certalcly  feel  a 
strong  Inclination  to  give  this  measure  my 
most  earnest  and  hearty  support;  for  I  am 
assured  that  its  success  would  materially 
enhance  the  pecuniary  prosi}erity  ol  some  of 
the  most  valued  friends  I  have  on  earth; 
friends  for  whose  accommodation  I  would 
be  willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  not 
Involving  my  personal  honor  or  my  fidelity 
as  the  trustee  of  an  express  trust.  And  that 
fact  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  counter- 
vaU  almost  any  objection  I  might  entertain 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill  not  inspired  by 
an  imperative  and  inexorable  sense  of  public 
duty. 

But,  Independent  of  the  seduclve  In- 
fluences of  private  friendship,  to  which  I 
admit  I  am,  perhaps,  as  susceptible  as  any 
of  the  gentlemen  I  see  around  me,  the  In- 
trinsic merita  of  the  measure  itaelf  are  of 
such  an  extraordinary  character  as  to  com- 
mend it  most  strongly  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  every  Member  of  this  House, 
myself  not  excepted,  notwithstanding  my 
constltuenta.  In  whose  behalf  alone  I  am 
acting  here,  would  not  be  benefited  by  Ita 
passage  one  particle  more  than  they  would 


be  by  a  project  to  cultlvata  an  orange  grovt 
on  the  bltakflst  summit  of  Ortenland'i  icy 
mountains.     (Laughter.) 

Now.  sir.  as  to  thott  grtat  trunk  lines  of 
railway.  ^MUxnUof  ttot  contlntnt  from  ocaan 
to  ocean.  I  conftss  my  mind  has  n«\'«r  bten 
fully  made  up  It  4s  trut  thty  may  aflWA 
sivntt  tri&ut^  advantagts  to  local  tiattc.  aaA 
thty  may  tv^n  tn  time  be<\vnM  Um  eteMMli 
of  a  mort  txttndtd  cv^nmrrea.  Tei,  I  iMte 
uever  been  thurouchly  sattaAtd  either  of  the 
htcttstty  or  eape^lteucy  i4  prgi}ee%i  prantMag 
such  m<N«er  leautu  to  tht  treal  bodly  of  ovr 
peo|^t.  But  with  rtcarti  to  \h9  Vt%»\^cn\^^*n\ 
mtfW*  of  the  itl«antte  tnttrtvrtat  <\^\ttm« 
pl«te<t  in  this  btU  I  neeer  eittertaiixHi  the 
shedow  of  a  <l«)Ubi ,    |  Uuahter . | 

Tears  a|^^,  whtt\  I  Arst  heard  that  there 
was  lomewhtrv  \x\  tht  vasi  lerra  ineott\ita« 
•omewheee  in  tht  bitak  refHrna  of  tht  treat 
NorU\*iHkt>  A  ptrtam  of  wattr  knv>wn  to  the 
nomadio  tiihabttants  of  tht  ntinhborhiKHl  as 
Iht  river  Bt  Croix,  I  beeaa\t  aatlafttd  that 
tht  conttruetlon  of  a  railroad  ttwm  that 
ra«inii  tt^rrtnt  to  tomt  \x\u\\  in  tht  ctvlllasd 
world  wna  tMrntlnl  to  tht  happUttta  and 
prosperity  of  tht  Amtrlcan  pti)plt,  ir  not 
absoluttly  indUpenaablt  to  tht  ptrpttuity  of 
rtpubllcan  Institutiotu  ou  this  cuntintnt. 
jOrtat  lavighttr.l  I  ftit  Instinctively  that 
thtf  boundlsss  rtsourcss  of  thst  proliBe 
rtglon  of  sand  and  pint  abrubbsry  would 
never  bt  fully  developed  without  a  railroad 
constructed  and  equipped  at  the  expenss  of 
the  Government,  and  perhaps  not  than. 
(Laughter.)  I  had  an  abiding  presentment 
that,  some  day  or  other,  the  people  of  this 
whole  country.  Irrespective  of  party  affilia- 
tions, regardless  of  sectional  prejudices,  and 
without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  would  rise  In  their 
majesty  and  demand  an  outlet  for  the  enor- 
mous agricultural  productions  of  those  vast 
and  fertile  pine  barrens,  drained  In  the  rainy 
season  by  the  surging  waters  of  the  turbid 
St.  Croix.     I  Great  laughter.) 

These  impressions,  derived  simply  and 
solely  from  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  wers 
not  only  strengthened  by  the  interesting  and 
eloquent  debate  on  this  blU,  to  which  Z 
listened  with  so  much  pleasure  the  other 
day,  but  Intensified,  If  possible,  as  I  read 
over  this  morning  the  lively  colloquy  which 
took  place  on  that  occasion,  as  I  find  it  re- 
ported in  last  Friday's  Globe.  I  wUl  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  while  I  read  a  few 
short  passages,  which  are  sufficient,  In  my 
Judgment,  to  place  the  merita  of  the  great 
enterprise  contemplated  In  the  measure  now 
under  discussion  beyond  all  possible  con- 
troversy. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Wilson],  who  I  believe  is  managing  this 
bUl,  in  speaking  of  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  this  railroad  is  to 
pass,  says  this: 

"We  want  to  have  the  tlmtMr  brought  to 
us  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Now,  If  you  tie  up 
the  lands  In  this  way.  so  that  no  title  can  be 
obtained  to  them— for  no  settler  will  go  on 
these  lands,  for  he  cannot  make  a  living — 
you  deprive  us  of  the  benefit  of  that  timber." 

Now,  sir,  I  would  not  have  It  by  any  means 
Inferred  from  this  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  would  insinuate  that  the  people 
out  In  his  section  desire  this  timber  merely 
for  the  purjKMe  of  fencing  up  their  farms  so 
that  their  stock  may  not  wander  off  and  die 
of  starvation  among  the  bleak  hUls  of  the  St. 
Croix.  (Laughter.)  I  read  It  for  no  such 
purpose,  sir,  and  make  no  such  comment  on 
It  myself.  In  corrolwratlon  of  this  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I 
find  this  testimony  given  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  |Mr.  Washburn], 
Speaking  of  these  same  lands,  be  ssys: 

"T7nder  the  bill,  as  amended  by  my  friend 
from  Minnesota,  nine-tenths  of  the  land  U 
open  to  acttial  settlers  at  a2S0  per  acre;  tb« 
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remaining  one-tenth  Is  pine 
that  Is  not  fit  for  settlement 
be  settled  upon;  but  the  timber 
off.     I  admit  that   It   U  the 
portion  of  the  grant,  for  more 
Is  not  valuable.     It  Is  quite 
If  you  put  in  this  amendment 
man  from  Indiana  you  may  as 
the  bill,  for  no  man  and  no 
take  the  grant  and  build  the 

I  simply  pause  here  to  ask 
better  versed  in  the  science  of 
than  I  am  to  tell  me  If  the 
In  fact  the  most  valuable  porting 
tlon  of  country,  and  they  wou 
Taluele«8  without  the  timber 
what  the   remainder  of   the 
which  has  no  timber  on  it  at  all 

But  further  on  I  find  a  most 
and  instructive  Interchange  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
the  gentleman   from  Wisconsi:  i 
bum;   and  the  gentleman  fro 
Peters,  upon  the  subject  of  pi 
erally.  which  I  will  tax  the 
House  to  read: 

"Mr.  RocKRS   WUI  the 
to  ask  him  a  question? 

"Mr   Washbukn  of  Wlsconalr 

"Mr.  RoczBS.  Are  these  pine 
worthless  except  for  timber? 

"Mr.    WASHBtniN    of 
generally  worthless  for  any 
I  am   perfectly  familiar  with 
These  lands  are  not  valuable 
settlement. 

"Mr    PAaNSwoRTH.  They  will 
timber  Is  taken  off. 

"Mr.  WASHBxrmN  of  Wisconsin 

"Mr.  Rocnu.  I  want  to  know 
of  these  pine  lands. 

"Mr.    Washbttkn    of 
generally   sandy,    barren    lands 
from  the  Green  Bay  district. 
himself  perfectly  familiar  with 
and  he  will  bear  me  out  in 
these  pine  timberlands  are 
settlement. 

"Mr  Roczas.  The  pine  lands 
accustomed  are  generally  very 
want  to  know  Is  what  is  the 
tween  our  pine  lands  and  your 

"Mr.    WASHBtTsif    of 
timber  of  Wisconsin  generally 
barren,   sandy   land.     The 
Maine.  Mr.  Peters,  who  is  fami 
lands    will.  I  have  no  doubt, 
timber  grows  generally  upon 
lands. 

"Mr  Pnraa.  As  a  general 
are  net  worth  much  for  cultlva 

And  further  on  I  find  this 
tion,  the  Joint  production  of 
men  from  Wisconsin: 

"Mr.  Paine.  Does  my  friend 
suppose  that  in  any  event  setti 
and  ctiltivate  these  pine  lands 

"Mr.  WASHBTTaN  of  Wisconsir . 
without  a  railroad?" 

Yes.  sir;  "particularly  withotft 
It  will  be  asked  after  a  while 
settlers  will  go  anywhere  unlea 
ment  builds  a  railroad  for 
(Laughter.) 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
statement,  which  I  think 
the  question.    It  is  one  made 
man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pain^ 

"These  lands  will   be 
present.    It  may  be  that  at 
riod  there  will  spring  up  in  that 
kind  of  agrictUture  which  will 
for  these  particular  lands:  and 
come  into  use  and  be  valuabh 
tural  purposes.     But  I  know, 
help  thinking  that  my  friend 
understands,   that  for  the 
many  years  to  come,  these 
have  no  possible  value  other 
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Ing  from  the  pine  timber  which  stands  on 
them." 

Now,  sir,  who,  after  listening  to  this  em- 
phatic and  unequivocal  testimony  of  these 
Intelligent,  competent,  and  able-bodied  wit- 
nesses (laughter);  who.  that  is  not  as  Incred- 
ulous as  St.  Thomas  himself,  will  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  Goshen  of  America  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sandy  valleys  and  upon  the 
pine-clad  hills  of  the  St.  Crdx?  (Laughter.) 
W^ho  will  have  the  hardihood  to  rise  in  his 
seat  on  this  floor  and  assert  that,  excepting 
the  pine  bushes,  the  entire  region  would  not 
produce  vegetation  enough  in  10  years  to  fat- 
ten a  grasshopper?  (Great  lau:;hter.l  Where 
is  the  patriot  who  is  willing  that  his  country 
shall  incur  the  peril  of  remaining  another 
day  without  the  amplest  railroad  connection 
with  such  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  agricul- 
tural wealth?  (Laughter.)  Who  will  answer 
for  the  consequences  of  abandoning  a  great 
and  warlike  people,  in  possession  of  a  country 
like  that,  to  brood  over  the  indifference  and 
neglect  of  their  Government?  (Laughter.) 
How  long  would  it  be  before  they  would  take 
to  studying  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  hatching  out  the  danuiable  heresy  of 
secession?  How  long  before  the  grim  demon 
of  civil  discord  would  rear  again  his  horrid 
head  in  our  midst,  "gnash  loud  his  iron  fangs 
and  shake  his  crest  of  bristling  bayonets?" 
(Laughter  [ 

Then,  sir,  think  of  the  long  and  painful 
process  of  reconstruction  that  must  follow 
with  its  concomitant  amendments  to  the 
Constitution:  The  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  articles.  The  sixteenth,  it  is 
of  course  understood,  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
those  blushing  damsels  who  are,  day  after 
day.  beseeching  us  to  let  them  vote,  hold 
office,  drink  cocktails,  ride  astraddle,  and  do 
anything  else  the  men  do.  (Roars  of  laugh- 
ter.) But  above  all.  sir,  let  me  implore  you 
to  reflect  for  a  single  moment  on  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  our  country  in  case  of  a 
foreign  war.  with  all  our  ports  blockaded, 
all  our  cities  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  gaunt 
specter  of  famine  b'-ooding  like  a  hungry 
rulture  over  oiu"  starving  land;  our  commis- 
sary stores  all  exhausted,  and  our  famishing 
armies  withering  away  in  the  field,  a  helpless 
prey  to  the  insatiate  demon  of  hunger;  our 
Navy  rotting  in  the  docks  for  want  of  pro- 
visions for  our  gallant  seamen,  and  we  with- 
out any  railroad  communication  whatever 
with  the  prolific  pine  thickets  of  the  St. 
Croix.     (Great  .aughter.) 

Ah.  sir.  I  could  very  well  understand  why 
my  amiable  friends  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Kelley,  and  Mr.  O'Neill)  should 
be  so  earnest  in  their  support  of  this  bill  the 
other  day.  and  If  their  honorable  colleague, 
my  friend.  Mr.  Randall,  will  pardon  the  re- 
mark. I  will  say  I  considered  his  criticism  of 
their  action  on  that  occasion  as  not  only 
unjust  but  ungenerous.  I  knew  they  were 
looking  forward  with  the  far-reaching  ken 
of  enlightened  statesmanship  to  the  pitiable 
condition  in  which  Philadelphia  will  be  left 
unless  speedily  supplied  with  railroad  con- 
nection In  some  way  or  other  with  this  garden 
spot  of  the  universe.  |  Laughter.  (  And  be- 
sides, sir,  this  discussion  has  relieved  my 
mind  of  a  mystery  that  has  weighed  upon 
It  like  an  Incubus  for  years.  I  cotild  never 
understand  before  why  there  was  so  much 
excitement  during  the  last  Congress  over  the 
acquisition  of  Alta  Vela.  I  could  never  un- 
derstand why  It  was  that  some  of  our  ablest 
statesmen  and  most  disinterested  patriots 
should  entertain  such  dark  forebodings  of 
the  untold  calamities  that  were  to  befall  our 
beloved  country  tuiless  we  should  take  im- 
mediate possession  of  that  desirable  island. 
But  I  see  now  that  they  were  laboring  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  need  the  guano  to  manure  the 
public  lands  on  the  St.  Croix.  [Great  latigh- 
ter.J 


Now,  sir.  I  repeat  I  have  been  satisfied 
for  years  that  If  there  was  any  portioi.  of  the 
Inhabited  globe  absolutely  in  a  sufferiag  con- 
dition for  want  of  a  railroad  It  was  these 
teeming  pine  barrens  of  the  St.  Croix. 
(Laughter.)  At  what  pcurticular  pdint  on 
that  noble  stream  such  a  road  should  be  com- 
menced I  knew  was  inunaterial.  and  so  it 
seems  to  have  been  considered  oy  the 
draftsman  of  this  bill.  It  might  b«-  up  at 
the  spring  or  down  at  the  foot  log.  or  the 
water  gate,  or  the  fish  dam,  or  ar.ywhere 
along  the  bank,  no  matter  where.  (Laugh- 
ter.) But  in  what  direction  should  it  run, 
or  where  it  should  terminate,  were  always 
to  my  mind  questions  of  the  most  painful 
perplexity.  I  could  conceive  of  no  place  on 
God's  green  earth  in  such  straitened  circtmi- 
stances  for  railroad  facilities  as  to  be  likely 
to  desire  or  willing  to  accept  such  a  connec- 
tion. (Laughter.)  I  knew  that  neither  Bay- 
field nor  Superior  City  would  have  it.  for 
they  both  indignantly  spurned  the  munl- 
flence  of  the  Government  when  coupled  with 
such  ignominious  conditions,  and  let  this 
very  same  land  grant  die  on  their  hands 
years  and  years  ago  rather  than  submit  to 
the  degradation  of  a  direct  communication 
by  railroad  with  the  piny  woods  of  the  St. 
Croix;  and  I  knew  that  what  the  enterprising 
inhabitants  of  those  giant  young  cities 
would  refuse  to  take  would  have  few  charms 
for  others,  whatever  their  necessities  or 
cupidity  might  be      [Laughter.) 

Hence,  as  I  have  said,  sir,  I  was  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  determine  where  the  terminus  of  this 
great  and  indispensable  road  should  be.  until 
I  accidentally  overheard  some  gentleman  the 
other  day  mention  the  name  of  "Duluth." 
(Great  laughter.)  Duluth!  The  word  fell 
upon  my  ear  with  peculiar  and  Indescribable 
charm,  like  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  low 
fountain  stealing  forth  in  the  midst  of  roses, 
or  the  soft,  sweet  accents  of  an  angel's 
whisper  in  the  bright.  Joyous  dream  of  sleep- 
ing Innocence.  Duluth!  Twas  the  name  for 
which  my  soul  had  panted  for  years,  as  the 
hart  panteth  for  the  water  brooks.  (Re- 
newed laughter)  But  where  was  Duluth? 
Never,  in  all  my  limited  reading,  had  my 
vision  been  gladdened  by  seeing  the  celestial 
word  in  print.  [Laughter.)  And  I  felt  a 
profounder  humiliation  in  my  Ignorance  that 
its  dulcet  syllables  had  never  before  ravished 
my  delighted  ear.  (Roars  of  laughter. (  I 
was  certain  the  draftsman  of  this  bill  had 
never  heard  of  it,  or  It  would  have  been 
designated  as  one  of  the  termini  of  this  road. 
I  asked  my  friends  about  it,  but  they  knew 
nothing  of  it.  I  rushed  to  the  library  and 
examined  all  the  maps  I  could  find. 
(Laughter.)  I  discovered  In  one  of  them  a 
delicate,  halrlike  line,  diverging  from  the 
Mississippi  near  a  place  marked  Prescott, 
which  I  supposed  was  intended  to  represent 
the  river  St.  Croix,  but  I  could  nowhere  find 
Duluth. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  confident  It  existed 
somewhere,  and  that  Its  discovery  would 
constitute  the  croviming  glory  of  the  present 
century,  if  not  of  all  modem  times.  ]  Laugh- 
ter.) I  knew  It  was  bound  to  exist  in  the 
very  nature  of  things;  that  the  symmetry  and 
perfection  of  our  planetary  system  would  be 
Incomplete  without  it  [renewed  laughter); 
that  the  elements  of  material  nature  would 
long  since  have  resolved  themselves  back  into 
original  chaos  if  there  had  been  such  a  hlattis 
In  creation  as  would  have  resulted  from  leav- 
ing our  Duluth.  (Roars  of  laughter.)  In 
fact,  sir,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  con- 
viction that  Duluth  not  only  existed  some- 
where, but  that  wherever  it  was  It  was  a 
great  and  glorious  place.  I  was  convinced 
that  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever  befell  the 
benighted  nations  of  the  ancient  world  was 
In  their  having  passed  away  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  existence  of  Duluth:  that 
their  fabled  Atlantis,  never  seen  save  by  the 
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hallowed  vision  of  Inspired  poesy,  was.  In  fact, 
but  another  name  for  Duluth;  that  the  golden 
orchard  of  the  Hesperides  was  but  a  poetical 
synonym  for  the  beer  gardens  in  the  vicinity 
of  Duluth.  [Great  laughter.)  I  was  certain 
that  Herodotus  had  died  a  miserable  death 
because  in  all  his  travels  and  with  all  his 
geographical  research  he  had  never  heard  of 
Duluth.  ( Laughter.  [  I  knew  that  if  the 
Immortal  spirit  of  Homer  could  look  down 
from  another  heaven  than  that  created  by  his 
ovm  celestial  genius  upon  the  long  lines  of 
pilgrims  from  every  nation  of  the  earth  to 
the  gushing  fountain  of  poesy  opened  by  the 
touch  of  his  magic  wand,  if  he  could  be  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  vast  assemblage  of  grand 
and  glorious  productions  of  the  lyric  art 
called  into  being  by  his  own  inspired  strains, 
he  would  weep  tears  of  bitter  anguish  that 
Instead  of  lavishing  all  the  stores  of  his 
mighty  genius  upon  the  fall  of  Ilion  it  had 
not  been  his  more  blessed  lot  to  crystallize  In 
deathless  song  the  rising  glories  of  Duluth. 
[Great  and  continued  laughter.)  Yet,  sir, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  map,  kindly  furnished 
me  by  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  I  might 
have  gone  down  to  my  obscure  and  humble 
grave  in  an  agony  of  despair,  because  I  could 
nowhere  find  Duluth.  (Renewed  laughter.) 
Had  such  been  my  melancholy  fate,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  with  the  last  feeble  pXIlsation  of  ' 
my  breaking  heart,  with  the  last  faint  ex- 
halation of  my  fieeting  preath,  I  should  have 
whispered.  "Where  is  Duluth?"  ) Roars  of 
laughter.) 

Bist,  thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  that 
band  of  ministering  angels  who  have  their 
bright  abodes  in  the  far-off  capital  of  Min- 
nesota, Just  as  the  agony  of  my  anxiety  was 
about  to  culminate  in  the  frenzy  of  despair, 
this  blessed  map  was  placed  in  my  hands; 
and  as  I  unfolded  it  a  resplendent  scene  of 
Ineffable  glory  opened  before  me,  such  as  I 
Imagine  burst  upon  the  enraptured  vision  of 
the  wandering  peri  through  the  opening  gates 
of  paradise.  [Renewed  laughter.)  There, 
there  for  the  first  time,  my  enchanted  eye 
rested  upon  the  ravishing  word  "Duluth." 

This  map.  sir.  Is  Intended,  as  It  appears 
from  its  title,  to  illustrate  the  position  of 
Duluth  in  the  United  States;  but  if  gentle- 
men will  examine  it,  I  think  they  will  con- 
cur with  me  in  the  opinion  that  It  Is  far  too 
modest  in  Its  pretensions.  It  not  only  illus- 
trates the  position  of  Duluth  In  the  United 
States,  but  exhibits  its  relations  with  all  cre- 
ated things.  It  even  goes  further  than  this: 
It  lifts  the  shadowy  veil  of  futurity  and  af- 
fords us  a  view  of  the  golden  prospects  of 
Duluth  far  along  the  dim  vista  of  ages  yet 
to  come. 

If  gentlemen  will  examine  it  they  will  find 
Duluth  not  only  In  the  center  of  the  map. 
but  represented  in  the  center  of  a  series  of 
concentric  circles  100  miles  apart,  and  some 
of  them  as  much  as  4,000  miles  in  diameter, 
embracing  alike  in  their  tremendous  sweep 
the  fragrant  savannas  of  the  sunlit  South 
and  the  eternal  solitudes  of  snow  that  man- 
tle the  Ice-bound  North.  [Laughter.)  How 
these  circles  were  produced  Is  perhaps  one  of 
those  primordial  mysteries  that  the  most 
skillful  paleologlst  will  never  be  able  to  ex- 
plain. (Renewed  laughter.)  But  the  fact 
Is.  sir,  Duluth  is  preeminently  a  central  place 
for  I  am  told  by  gentlemen  who  have  been 
so  reckless  of  their  own  personal  safety  as  to 
venture  away  Into  those  awful  regions  where 
Duluth  is  supposed  to  be  that  It  Is  so  exactly 
In  the  center  of  the  visible  universe  that  the 
sky  comes  down  at  precisely  the  same  dis- 
tance all  around  It.     (Roars  of  laughter.) 

I  find  by  reference  to  this  map  that 
Duluth  Is  situated  somewhere  near  the  west- 
em  end  of  Lake  Superior,  but  as  there  Is  no 
dot  or  other  mark  Indicating  Its  exact  loca- 
tion I  am  unable  to  say  whether  It  Is  actually 
confined  to  any  particular  spot,  or  whether 
"It  is  Just  lying  aroimd  there  loose."     [Re- 


newed laughter.)  I  really  cannot  tell 
whether  It  Is  one  of  those  ethereal  creations 
of  Intellectual  frostwork,  more  Intangible 
than  the  rose-tinted  clouds  of  a  summer 
sunset;  one  of  those  airy  exhalations  of  the 
speculator's  brain,  which  I  am  told  are  ever 
fiitting  In  the  form  of  towns  and  cities  along 
those  lines  of  railroad,  built  with  Govern- 
ment subsidies,  luring  the  unwary  settler 
as  the  mirage  of  the  desert  lures  the  famish- 
ing traveler  on.  and  ever  on.  until  It  fades 
away  in  the  darkening  horizon,  or  whether  it 
is  a  real,  bona  fide,  substantial  city,  all 
staked  off,  with  the  lots  marked  with  their 
owners'  names,  like  that  proud  commercial 
metropolis  recently  discovered  on  the  desira- 
ble shores  of  San  Domingo.  (Laughter.) 
But,  however  that  may  be,  I  am  satisfied 
Duluth  is  there,  or  thereabout,  for  I  see  it 
stated  here  on  this  map  that  It  Is  exactly 
3,990  miles  from  Liverp>ool  (laughter), 
though  I  have  no  doubt,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, it  will  be  moved  back  10  miles  so 
as  to  make  the  distance  an  even  4,000.  [Re- 
newed laughter.) 

Then,  sir,  there  Is  the  climate  of  Duluth, 
unquestionably  the  most  salubrious  and  de- 
lightful to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  Lord's 
earth.  Now,  I  have  always  been  under  the 
Impression,  as  I  presume  other  gentlemen 
have,  that  in  the  region  around  Lake  Su- 
perior It  was  cold  enough  for  at  least  9 
months  In  the  year  to  freeze  the  smokestack 
off  a  locomotive.  (Great  laughter. (  But  I 
see  it  represented  on  this  map  that  Duluth 
Is  situated  exactly  halfway  between  the 
latitudes  of  Paris  and  Venice,  so  that  gentle- 
men who  have  inhaled  the  exhilarating  airs 
of  the  one  or  basked  in  the  golden  sunlight 
of  the  other  may  see  at  a  glance  that  Duluth 
must  be  a  place  of  untold  delights  (laugh- 
ter), a  terrestrial  paradise,  fanned  by  the 
balmy  zephyrs  of  an  eternal  spring,  clothed 
In  the  gorgeous  sheen  of  ever-blooming 
flowers,  and  vocal  with  the  silvery  melody 
of  nature's  choicest  songsters.  (Laughter.) 
In  fact,  sir,  since  I  have  seen  this  map  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Byron  was  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  convey  some  faint  conception 
of  the  delicious  charms  of  Duluth  when  his 
poetic  soul  gushed  forth  in  the  rippling 
strains  of  that  beautiful  rhapsody— 

"Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine. 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams 

ever  shine; 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed 

with  perfume. 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  In  her 

bloom; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of 

fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  Is 

mute; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  hues 

of  the  sky. 
In  color  though  varied,  In  beauty  may  vie?" 

(Laughter.) 

A^  to  the  commercial  resources  of  Duluth, 
sir,  tbey  are  simply  Illimitable  and  inexhatist- 
Ible,  as  Is  shown  by  this  map.  I  see  It  stated 
here  that  there  is  a  vast  scope  of  territory, 
embracing  an  area  of  over  2,000,000  square 
miles,  rich  in  every  element  of  material 
wealth  and  commercial  prosperity,  all  tribu- 
tary to  Duluth.  Look  at  It.  sir,  (pointing  to 
the  map.)  Here  are  Inexhaustible  mines  of 
gold,  immeasurable  veins  of  silver,  impene- 
trable depths  of  boundless  forests,  vast  coal 
measures,  wide,  extended  plains  of  richest 
pasturage,  all,  all  embraced  in  this  vast  terri- 
tory, which  must.  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
empty  the  tmtold  treasures  of  Its  commerce 
Into  the  lap  of  Duluth.     (Laughter.) 

Look  at  It  sir  (pointing  to  the  map],  do 
not  you  see  from  these  broad,  brown  lines 
drawn  around  this  Immense  territory  that 
the  enterprising  Inhabitants  of  Duluth  In- 
tend some  day  to  enclose  It  all  In  one  vast 


corral,  so  that  Its  commerce  will  be  bound 
to  go  there  whether  It  would  or  not? 
(Great  laughter.]  And  here,  sir  (still  point- 
ing to  the  map).  I  find  within  a  convenient 
distance  the  Plegan  Indians,  which,  of  all 
the  many  accessories  to  tne  glory  of  Duluth. 
I  consider  by  far  the  most  inestimable.  For, 
sir.  I  have  been  told  that  when  the  small- 
pox break  out  among  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  that  famous  tribe,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  they  afford  the  finest  subjecu  in  the 
world  for  the  strategical  experiments  of  any 
enterprising  military  hero  who  desires  to  im- 
prove himself  in  the  noble  art  of  war 
(laughter)  especially  for  any  rallant  lieu- 
tenant general  whose 

"Trenchant  blade.  Toledo  trusty. 
For  want  of  fighting  has  grown  rusty. 
And  eats  into  itself  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack." 

(Great  laughter.) 

Sir.  the  great  conflict  now  raging  In  the 
Old  World  has  presented  a  phenomenon  in 
military  science  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind,  a  phenomenon  that  has  re- 
versed all  the  traditions  of  the  past  as  it  has 
disappointed  all  the  expectations  of  the  pres- 
ent. A  great  and  warlike  people,  renowned 
alike  for  their  skill  a:  id  valor,  have  been 
swept  away  before  the  triumphant  advance 
of  an  Inferior  foe,  like  autumn  stubble  before 
a  hurricane  of  fire.  For  aught  I  know  the  next 
flash  of  electric  flre  that  shimmers  along  the 
ocean  cable  may  tell  us  that  Paris,  with  every 
fiber  quivering  with  the  agony  of  Impotent 
despair,  writhes  beneath  the  conquering  heel 
of  her  loathed  Invader.  Ere  another  moon 
shall  wax  and  wane  the  brightest  star  In  the 
galaxy  of  nations  may  fall  from  the  zenith 
of  her  glory  never  to  rise  again.  Ere  the 
modest  violets  of  early  spring  shall  oi>e  their 
beauteous  eyes  the  genius  of  civilization  may 
chant  the  walling  requiem  of  the  proudest 
nationality  the  world  has  ever  seen,  as  she 
scatters  her  withered  and  tear-moistened 
lilies  o'er  the  bloody  tomb  of  butchered 
France.  But.  sir,  I  wish  to  ask  if  you  honestly 
and  candidly  believe  that  the  Dutch  would 
have  ever  overrun  the  French  In  that  kind  of 
style  if  General  Sheridan  had  not  gone  over 
there  and  told  King  WUllam  and  Von  Moltke 
how  he  had  managed  to  whip  the  Piegan 
Indians.     (Great  laughter.) 

And  here,  sir,  recurring  to  this  map,  I  find 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Plegans 
"vast  herds  of  buffalo"  and  "Immense  fields 
of  rich  wheat  lands." 

(Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

[Many  cries:  "Go  on!"  "Go  on!"| 

The  SPEAKxa.  Is  ther*  objection  tc  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  continuing  his 
remarks?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The  gen- 
tleman win  proceed. 

Mr.  Knott.  I  was  remarking,  sir.  upon  these 
vast  wheat  fields  represented  on  this  map 
In  the  Immediate  neighborhood  of  the  buf- 
faloes and  the  Plegans.  and  was  about  to  say 
that  the  Idea  of  there  being  these  Immense 
wheat  fields  in  the  very  heart  of  a  wilder- 
ness, hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  beyond 
the  utmost  verge  of  civilization,  may  appear 
to  some  gentlemen  as  rather  Incongruous, 
as  rather  too  great  a  strain  on  the  blankets 
of  veracity.  But  to  my  mind  there  Is  no  dif- 
ficulty In  the  matter  whatever.  The  phe- 
nomenon Is  very  easily  accounted  for.  It  Is 
evident,  sir.  that  the  Piegans  sowed  that 
wheat  there  and  plowed  It  In  with  buffalo 
bulls.  [Great  laughter.)  Now,  sir.  this  for- 
tunate combination  of  buffaloes  and  Plegans, 
considering  their  relative  positions  to  each 
other  and  to  Duluth,  as  they  are  arranged  on 
this  map,  satlsfles  me  that  Duluth  is  destined 
to  be  the  beef  market  of  the  world. 

Here,  you  will  observe  (pointing  to  the 
map],  are  the  buffaloes,  directly  between  the 
Plegans  and  Duluth,  and  here,  right  on  the 
road  to  Duluth,  are  the  Creeks.    Now.  sir. 
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In  the  land  between  the  ages 
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theless,  sir,  It  grieves  my  very  sou  l 
pelled  to  say  that  I  cannot  vote 
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way.     In  the  first  place  my 
whom  I  am  acting  here,  have  no 
est  In  this  road  than  they  have 
question  of  culinary  taste  now 
tatlng  the  public  mind  of 
whether  the  illus:rious 
recently  left  this  capital'  for 
enlightened  republic  would  be 
seed,  boiled,  or  roasted  (great 
In  the  second  place  these  lands, 
asked  to  give  away,  alas,  are 
bestow.    My  relation  to  them  Is 
of  trustee  to  an  express  trust. 
ever  betray  that  trust?     Never. 
perish  Duluth.     (Shouts  of  laug^ 
lab  the  paragon   of  cities 
freeilng  cyclones  of  the  bleak 
It  forever  beneath  the  eddying 
raging  St.  Crotx.     (Oreat  laugbt ' 
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Rep«al  Silver  Piirchate  Uts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMi^RKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CEL  £R 

or  mew  TORX 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRE8E>  TATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,    947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  of- 
fered thl.s  day  two  bills  to  repej  1  the  non- 
sensical SUver  Purchase  Acts. 

Recent  developments  have  ilearly  in- 
dicated that  the  greed  of  a  few  mine 
owners,  abetted  by  a  powenful  lobby, 
have  sown  seeds  of  their  own  d  istruction. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  exorbiUnt  price 


of  71.11  cents  per  fine  ounce  as  fixed  by 
Federal  statute,  the  silverites  demanded 
and  received  90.50  cents  per  fine  ounce. 
The  new  law  requires  the  Treasury  to 
buy  silver  mined  by  American  companies 
at  90.50  cents  and  permits  it  to  sell  its 
surplus  silver  at  the  same  price. 

This  was  practically  a  hold-up.  Cer- 
tain gentlemen  in  high  places  success- 
fully urged  holding  up  every  piece  of 
legislation  until  they  got  this  increase. 
While  the  contest  was  on  In  the  Senate, 
producers  of  silver  held  up  their  supplies. 
They  were  awaiting  the  extra  gravy 
spelled  out  by  the  new  law.  Industrial 
users  of  silver  went  without.  They  had 
to  resort  to  melting  down  silver  dollars 
to  get  the  much  needed  metal. 

Then  came  the  boomerang.  Countries 
like  China.  New  Mexico,  and  India  found 
the  new  prices  too  attractive.  India  re- 
placed its  silver  coins  with  nickel  and 
sent  the  silver  to  the  United  States  »nar- 
ket.  Britain  followed  suit,  substituting 
copper-nickel  tokens  for  silver  coins  and 
also  dumped  its  silver  in  the  American 
market,  tons  of  which  are  now  begging 
for  buyers.  Silver  came  pouring  in  from 
Spain.  China,  Russia,  the  Near  Eait, 
Mexico,  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth.  The  price  dropped.  The  market 
price  today  fixed  by  the  silver  brokers  is 
78=*i  cents.  This  is  almost  12  cents  below 
the  price  fixed  by  law. 

The  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  price 
will  go  lower.  Meanwhile.  Uncle  Sam 
must  pay  90.5  cents  per  ounce. 

Silver  needs  no  props  like  the  Silver 
Purchase  Acts.  Uncle  Sam  has  over 
3,000,000,000  ounces  stored  away  at  West 
Point.  Uncle  Sam  digs  it  out  of  the 
ground  with  one  hand  and  puts  it  back 
with  the  other. 

Silver  must  take  its  place  unafraid  and 
must  compete  on  its  own  with  other 
metals.  We  must  no  longer  worship  sil- 
ver as  a  fetish.  The  Silver  Purchase  Acts 
must  be  repealed.  i 


Electricity  for  Fanners — The  Threat  to 
Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TKMNKSSR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23.  1947 

Mr.  KEFAXrVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO,  I  Include  the  following  address  of 
Clyde  T.  Ellis,  executive  manager.  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, at  Tennessee  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  banquet,  Nashville, 
January  14.  1947: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  fellow  cooperaton. 
the  enemy's  battle  of  the  bulge  is  on.  He 
la  striving  with  all  hU  might  to  cut  us  in 
two.  to  divide  and  conquer  us. 

The  tactic  Is  not  new,  but  It  promlaea  to 
typify  the  oppoaltlon's  '47  campaign  against 
ua  and  is  taking  on  ominous  proportions. 

The  battle  of  '46  was  a  new  maneuver,  in 
that  never  before  had  the  enemy  met  us 
head-on  In  congressional  committees.     Be- 


ginning with  the  Ppage  bill  hearings  In  Oc- 
tober 1945,  the  power  companies  have  ap- 
peared against  us  at  every  opportunity. 

Farmers  are  the  most  peaceable  people  on 
earth.  That's  one  reason  they  are  farmers; 
they  Hie  the  freedom  of  country  life.  They 
never  want  a  fight — which  is  one  reason  only 
half  of  them  have  electricity  today.  They 
didn't  want  all  the  power  fights  that  'vere 
thrust  upon  them  last  year,  and  they  don  t 
want  more  this  year.  They  have  never  at- 
tacked, nor  Instigated  trouble  with,  the  com- 
mercial power  companies. 

But  neither  will  they  run  from  a  fight. 
They  didn't  run  last  year — and  they  won 
most  of  the  engagements — although  we  must 
admit  that  a  few  times  we  got  as  Jittery  as 
an  expectant  father. 

To  be  able  to  properly  defend  ourselves — 
and  I  am  talking  about  REA,  the  co-ops, 
TVA  and  every  other  phase  of  the  power 
program,  for  we  are  all  one  In  a  given  area, 
whether  v/e  like  it  or  not — it  is  necessary  that 
v,e  keep  our  eyes  on  the  broad  objectives,  the 
great  *nd  everlasting  good  to  be  achieved. 

To  be  able  to  better  comprehend  these  ob- 
jectives and  the  complexities  of  our  daily 
problems  at  all  times,  it  Is  well  to  keep  ever 
before  us  the  background  out  of  which  they 
grew,  and  continue  to  grow.  To  review  them 
Jiere  this  evening  would  be  Impossible,  but 
I  do  want  to  recall  a  few  facts  of  local  in- 
terest from  America's  power  program  history. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  both 
were  conceived,  in  no  small  part,  out  of  two 
notable  accidents.  Both  might  have  come 
into  existence  in  some  form  at  some  time, 
but  they  well  might  not  have  come  In  our 
time.  The  first  of  those  accidents  is  related 
by  the  "Father  of  REA  and  TVA,"  the  late 
Senator  Norris.  in  his  autobiography.  The 
Fighting  Liberal.  There  he  says,  and  I 
quote,  "My  association  with  TVA  was  purely 
accidental  and,  at  the  start,  very  much 
against  my  personal  wishes." 

He  goes  on  to  record  how.  shortly  after 
World  War  I,  the  question  of  completing 
Wilson  Dam  was  referred,  ever  his  protests. 
to  the  Commltte:  on  Agriculture,  of  which 
he  was  chairman.  He  continues,  "I  found 
myself  confronted  with  a  responsibility 
which  I  did  not  want."  but  'I  went  to  work." 
Thus  by  the  accident  or  coincidence  of  a 
committee  assignment  he  became  the  vic- 
tim and  ultimately  the  champion  of  the 
complete  development  of  the  mighty  Ten- 
nessee. 

Twice  Senator  Norris  got  TVA  bills  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  Congress  only  to  see 
them  vetoed,  first  by  Coolidge  and  then  by 
Hoover. 

The  White  House  was  the  barrier,  and  there 
Is  where  the  second  accident  comes  in.  We 
may  call  it  the  accident  or  coincidence  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  aflllcUon  with  InfantUe 
paralysis;  or  of  his  seeking  treatment  at 
Warm  Springs;  or  even  mw  simply,  of  his 
having  so  much  time  on  his  hands  that  he 
noticed  even  the  minutest  things  about 
him— and  enjoyed  them  all.  save  one.  I 
quote  from  a  speech  h«  made  at  Barnesvllle. 
Ga.: 

"There  was  only  one  discordant  note  In 
that  first  suy  of  mine  at  Warm  Springs. 
When  the  flrst-of-the-month  bill  came  in  for 
electric  light  for  my  little  cottage  I  found 
that  the  charge  waa  18  cents  a  kUowatt 
hour— about  four  timet  as  much  as  I  paid 
In  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y.  That  startMl  my  long 
study  of  proper  public  uUllty  charges  for  elec- 
trie  current  and  the  whole  subject  of  getting 
electricity  into  farm  homes." 

Thus  we  have  It  Ui  theL  own  words  that 
both  Norris  and  Rooaevelt — the   two  great 

leaders  most  responsible  for  TVA  and  REA 

each  became  interested  quite  by  accident. 

This  Lb  Important  because  in  each  case  It 
was  a  discovery  that  any  Intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  person  might  have  made;  a  dis- 
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covery  of  a  dire  need  and  the  possible  sat- 
isfaction of  that  need  through  a  vast  and 
novel  program.  Not  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  were  TVA  and  REA  designed  as 
steps  toward  some  Lsm.  as  some  of  our  dearly 
beloved  self-interest  leaders  in  the  divlde- 
and-conquer  campaign  would  have  the  world 
believe.  Rather  they  were  separate  and  inde- 
pendent discoveries  of  the  same  ways  and 
means  of  removing  the  barrier  of  bigness, 
that  the  people  might  be  free  to  do  for  them- 
selves what  no  corporation  was  willing  or  able 
to  do.  They  were  discoveries  of  ways  and 
means  of  stimulating  and  expanding  our  free 
competitive  enterprise  system,  injecting  into 
a  naturally  monopolistic,  major  American  in- 
dustry an  element  of  competition.  Free  com- 
petitive enterprise — not  merely  free  enter- 
prise, for  free  enterprise  without  competition 
Is  monopoly — free  competitive  enterprise  is 
what  has  made  America  great. 

You  know  the  story  they  tell  on  Ben  Frank- 
lin, how  in  his  youth,  he  was  stalking  down 
that  narrow  street  In  Philadelphia — if  he  was 
stalking  down  any  Philadelphia  street  it  was 
a  narrow  one — with  a  long  loaf  of  bread  un- 
der his  arm,  and  a  beautiful  lady  poked  her 
head  out  of  a  window — I  don't  know  whether 
she  smelled  the  bread  or  heard  his  hobnails 
on  the  cobblestones — and  she  made  a  sar- 
castic remark  about  how  comical  he  looked. 
Well,  It  struck  his  fancy — or  at  least  helped 
him  get  acquainted — so  he  got  even  with  her. 
He  married  her  and  discovered  electricity. 

Benjamin  Franklin  may  have  discovered 
simple  electricity,  but  it  took  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  George  Norris  and  John  Ran- 
kin to  discover  comp)etltlve  electricity. 

REA  followed  TVA  as  logically  as  night  fol- 
lows day.  Any  government  interested  In 
captiu-!ng  for  its  people  vast  resources  of  low- 
cost  hydropower  wasting  itself  away  to  the 
sea — nonprofit  wholesale  power — would  also 
be  Interested  in  seeing  it  reach  those  people 
through  nonprofit  distribution  systems,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  providing  competition. 

Had  there  not  been  a  TVA  there  might 
never  have  been  an  REA.  Senator  Norris, 
in  what  some  regard  as  perhaps  his  greatest 
speech,  because,  in  a  sort  of  farewell  and 
good-by  to  man.  It  records  for  posterity  Jew- 
els of  his  Intellect  and  eloquence  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost — and  I  refer 
to  his  address  on  his  way  home  at  the  end 
of  his  long  career  in  the  Senate,  delivered  at 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  at  St. 
Louis.  January  19.  1943  extemporaneously 
and  without  notes,  in  his  82d  year — Senator 
Norris  In  that  masterful  address  said: 

"And  I  would  like  to  remind  you.  my 
friends,  we  never  would  have  had  a  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  If  we  hadn't 
first  had  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
we  never  would  have  had  either  one  of  them 
If  It  had  not  been  for  our  President  Roose- 
velt." 

Why  wouldn't  we  have  had  an  REA  without 
TVA?  What  the  Senator  probably  meant  was 
that  except  for  the  TVA  experiment  In  farm 
distribution  of  electricity  cooperatively  be- 
ginning with,  to  quote  Dave  Llllenthal's 
TVA— Democracy  on  the  March,  "a  particular 
kind  of  TVA- Inspired  cooperative  born  In 
1934  in  the  back  of  a  furniture  store  In  Cor- 
inth, Miss.."  Roosevelt  would  not  have  cre- 
ated REA  by  the  Executive  order  of  March  11. 

1935.  and  without  the  TVA  experiment  and 
the  REA  experiment  with  cooperatives  under 
the  Executive  order  the  REA  Act  of  May  20, 

1936,  could  not  have  been  passed. 
Particularly  because  we  are  assembled  to- 
night In  the  heart  of  the  great  crescent  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  in  the  birthplace  of 
REA,  both  of  which  have  captured  the  im- 
agination and  Inspired  the  hopes  of  mankind 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  separate  courses  that  TVA- 
flnanced  and  REA-flnanoed  co-ops  have 
taken.    These  courses  have  been  largely  par- 


allel, but  a  brief  comparative  analysis  of  a 
few  points  in  contrast  will  best  serve  our 
purpose  here. 

First.  I  want  to  list  six  advantages  which 
TVA-financed  co-ops — in  and  out  of  Tennes- 
see—have enjoyed  over  the  others.  Perhaps 
there  are  more,  as  well  as  disadvantages. 

1.  Generally,  those  that  were  TVA  financed 
got  an  earlier  start,  thus  avoiding  some  of 
the  higher  wartime  and  postwar  construction 
costs  and  thus  being  able  to  cash  in  on  more 
of  the  accelerated  wartime  farm  revenues. 

2.  They  enjoyed  more  adequate  financmg. 
for  the  TVA  revolving  fund  kept  them  well 
supplied  untU  they  began  borrowmg  from 
REA. 

3  They  were  able  to  do  a  better  planning 
and  system-designing  Job.  because  of  this 
more  dependable  financing. 

(The  last  three  advantages  apply  not  only 
to  TVA-financed  projects,  but  to  all  co-ops 
which  purchase  power  from  TVA;  to  those  in 
the  old  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.— and 
other  acqulsiUon — areas.  For  handy  refer- 
ence hereafter,  let  us  call  them  aU  "TVA 
co-ops.") 

4.  TVA  co-ops  have  enjoyed  from  the  be- 
ginning an  exceptionally  favorable  wholesale 
power  source:  adequate  TVA  power  at  cost 
without  restrictions  as  to  its  use. 

5.  TVA  co-ops  have  been  less  sr.bject  to  the 
economic  hazards  of  commercial  company 
spite-lining  and  cream-skimming  of  their 
projected  territories,  especially  after  the  TVA 
purchase  of  TEP  Co. 

6.  TVA  co-ops  got  a  head  start  with  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  good  load  centers 
around  which  to  build  rural  lines — especially 
after  the  acquisition  and  division  of  TEP  Co. 
and  other  companies. 

REA  co-ops  generally,  by  contrast  with  the 
TVA's,  have  had  a  terrific  struggle  in  most 
o*  the  country,  beginning  long  before  the 
all-out  opposition  and  divlde-and-conquer 
campaigns  of  last  year  and  this. 

1.  REA  co-ops  got  less  construction  com- 
pleted, if,  indeed,  they  got  started  at  aU. 
before  the  war:  they  lost  valuable  wartime 
revenue,  and  many  of  them,  less  able  to 
absorb  the  burden,  paid  Interest  for  years  on 
partially  completed,  non-revenue-producing 
construction. 

2.  Their  growth  has  been  retarded  because 
as  a  whole  they  have  never  had  adequate 
loan  funds  In  a  single  year. 

3.  Because  of  Inadequate  and  uncertain 
financing  they  have  never  been  able  to  plan 
scientifically  This  has  retarded  construc- 
tion and  is  resulting  in  more  expensive  re- 
designing and  rebuilding. 

4.  With  the  exception  of  Bonneville  and  a 
few  smaller  areas.  REA  co-opjs  have  never  had 
an  adequate  source  of  unrestricted,  low-cost 
wholesale  power. 

5.  In  practically  every  other  State,  except 
Nebraska,  REA  co-ops  have  been  forced  into 
expensive,  time-consuming  local  battles  by 
their  neighboring  power  companies,  con- 
stantly harassed  by  foreboding  threats  of 
spite-Une  destruction,  threats  of  disastrous 
State  legislation,  threats  of  Inadequate  power 
supply  except  with  unmerciful  restrictions— 
these  and  many  others  that  in  far  too  many 
Instances  have  been  carried  out. 

6.  On  the  national  front  the  struggle  of 
the  REA's  has  been  even  more  titanic:  for 
loan  funds,  for  administrative  funds,  for  an 
even  break  in  war-construction  regulations, 
for  reasonable  power  sources,  and  to  stave 
off  restrictive  legislation. 

The  Inevitable  result  on  both  State  and 
national  levels  was  organization,  primarily 
for  purposes  of  defense  at  first. 

NRECA  began  to  take  form  during  the 
copper  hearings  in  1941.  Co-op  leaders 
had  gathered  In  Washington  from  several 
States  to  deny  the  charge  of  Congressman 
Winter  and  others  that  the  co-ops  were 
hoarding  preciotis  copper.  I  met  them  there 
when,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Arkan- 


sas. I  appeared  before  the  same  commute* 
to  deny  Winter's  charges,  but  I  knew  nothing 
then  of  their  discussion  to  form  a  "national." 
The  first  I  knew  of  NRECA  was  the  day  It 
was  incorporated  in  Washington.  March  20. 
1942,  under  the  Cooperative  Act  of  Congress. 
I  was.  honored  to  t>e  one  of  a  dozen  or  so 
invited  to  meet  the  Incorporators  at  a  little 
reception  that  evening.  George  Norris,  John 
Rankin,  and  Bob  Poage  were  there. 

Norris,  Rankin,  and  others  had  long  urged 
such  an  association  to  organize  and  give 
concerted  voice  to  the  people  back  home  in 
the  ever-increasing  battles. 

I  remember  the  beam  of  happiness  that 
radiated  from  Mr.  Morris*  face  when  he  in- 
quired how  they  had  organized  and  was  told 
that  they  had  Incorporated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  REA  co-ops  do,  by  a  few 
Individuals  becoming  the  incorporators  and 
the  first  board — as  required  by  law — but  pro- 
viding for  the  democratic  election  of  their 
successors  at  the  first  meeting  of  members 
and  for  complete,  autonomous,  and  demo- 
cratic control  thereafter. 

NRECA  Is  even  more  democratic  now,  for 
today  It  has  a  director  from  each  State, 
elected  annually  by  the  members.  It  Is  the 
most  democratic  national  organization  of  any 
kind  that  I  know  of. 

NRECA's  accomplishments  hare  exceeded 
our  fondest  hopes.  Many  of  them  are  Intan- 
gible and  cannot  be  listed,  as,  for  Instance, 
the  good  derived  from  day-to-day  contact* 
with   official   Washington. 

You  who  attended  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing at  St.  Louis  in  1943  wUl  recall  that  a 
strong  resolution  was  passed  asking  permis- 
sion to  resume  construction.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  follow  through,  and,  in 
cooperation  with  REA,  we  got  results — then 
and  several  times  thereafter.  All  co-ops. 
Including  TVA's.  benefited. 

In  1943,  when  the  national  board  became 
convinced  that  the  co-ops  were  being  penal- 
ized on  certain  types  of  instirance  and  that 
there  would  be  advantages  in  pooling  It,  they 
employed  an  insurance  executive  and  got 
results.  Co-ops  benefited  to  the  tune  of  at 
least  C15G,000  a  year. 

In  1943,  NRECA  determined  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  making  more  than  $2,000,000 
a  year  clear  profit  on  REA  loans;  that  the 
amortization  period  of  25  years  was  too 
short:  and  that  REA  should  be  extended  be- 
yond 1946.  So  It  set  out  to  get  the  law 
changed.  We  initiated  and  led  the  fight, 
and.  with  the  help  of  REA  and  otir  friends 
in  Congress,  we  got  the  Interest  rate  reduced 
from  an  average  of  more  than  2.6  percent  to 
a  flat  2  percent.  We  got  the  amortization 
period  extended  to  rs  years  and  the  act  made 
permanent.  All  co-ops  benefited — to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  $2,400,000  a  year  as  of 
their  September  1944  advances — and,  of 
course,  the  annual  saving  far  exceeds  that 
today. 

Here  is  where  the  separate  paths  of  TVA 
and  REA  co-opa  come  together.  TVA  co-ops 
had  been  paying  a  flat  3>/<i  percent  on  their 
TVA  loans.  Their  paths  had  come  doee 
previously  when  TVA  co-ope  started  obtain- 
ing their  new  loans  from  REA.  Now  there 
was  no  good  reason  why  they  should  go  on 
paying  3^4  percent  on  the  TVA  loans  when 
they  could  borrow  from  REA  at  2  percent 
under  the  McCord  Act  and  the  NRECA  2  per- 
cent amendment  and  pay  off  the  TVA  loans. 

TVA  made  loans  to  seven  Tennessee  co- 
operatives. Six  of  them  have  paid  off  those 
loans  with  funds  borrowed  from  REA. 

We  have  computed  the  resulting  annual 
savings  of  all  Tennessee  cooperatives  on  both 
old  and  new  loans.  Incidentally,  we  have 
also  listed  the  one  county  public-utility  dis- 
trict and  the  several  valley  towns  which 
enjoy  corresponding  savings.  Yes.  they 
could  Join  the  National,  too.  On  the  TVA 
loans  the  savings  are  1^  percent  a  year.  On 
all  REA  advances  in  Tennessee,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  1944 — the  effective  date  of  th« 
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erally. These  by  thetr  rery  nature  have  to 
l9e  for  members  only. 

We  feel  that  NRECA  has  done  aa  eUcetlTS 
Job  of  staving  elf  the  power  company- 
NaUonal  Tax  Equality  AsaodaUon  tblTe  to 
Impose  income  tasca  or  Income-tax  equtv- 
alenu  on  ua.    If  so,  all  co-opa  have  benefited. 

mtSCA's  reglooal  and  national  meetings 
surely  contribute  something  to  better  under- 
atandlng.  education,  and  organisation.  U  to, 
all  co-ops  benefit. 

NRSCA  publishes  a  national  msgaslne. 
Rural  Bectrtftcatlon.  We  feel  It  ha*  great 
value  In  keeping  our  people  Informed  Mem- 
ber coops  have  always  sent  It  to  the  directors 
and  manuKert  of  nunmsmbwrs  gratia.  Surely 
all  eo-opa  benefit  from  tki  mafsMne. 

Thsss  thlB|i  bavt  bMii  Mwnplished  for 
all  ol  you,  msmbsrs  and  iMmaMmbers,  by  an 
organisation  whoae  members  generally  have 
bad  mors  diflcutt  strugglrs.  lees  advantngra. 
aad  Isas  abUlty  to  pay  dtiea  than  the  non- 
members  In  Tennessse. 

All  the  rsMuns  I  have  menrtoned  for  be- 
loaglng  to  the  National  Awoclatlon  are.  In 
my  opinion,  as  nothing  by  comparlaon  with 
the  Bssd  of  your  n»mbor»hip  now  for  the 
battles  tmmedlately  ahead. 

NRBCAt  memberahip  and  Its  ftnsncial 
•tablllty  have  climbed  steadily  this  past 
ysar;  err  prt)jerui  tn  sg  ataiss  and  Alutku 
are  members  today,  a  40  psfotnt  Increass 
In  'M.  but  only  •  of  th«m  ars  tot  Tsnnea- 
w  aad  thai  tfassnt  loofe  good  when  ws 
must  appear  before  tttMlor  McKitLAB-a 
Appropriatloas  Oomim^.  Members  of 
mtlCA  mwbw  prajwib  atnabsr  ovsr  a  mil- 
Uon  farm  t«1Hw.  tout  «M}^  4<1.77t  art  la  Ttn- 


Our  bank  account  la  bigisr  tbaa  It  has  evsr 
bam  bsfora,  bvt  ws  should  hava,  wa  think. 
substantial  rsawvsa  tot  any  SBMrfsney  A 
aingis  Ulegram  to  %h»  nearly  ons  tbouaand 
projscu  can  cost  aevsral  lliii—iail  dollara. 
•evufHi  teiegrana  migbt  ba  asasaaary  In  a 
aiagla  crtaiis— aad  wa  hadssvsral  crVMa  laat 
yaar  Ws  da  na  high -prsssura  lobby  la  «.  Our 
M«aai  eapMHa  Is  m  keeping  you  adviaM  so 
you  eaa  let  your  Senator*  aad  Ooagrsssasn 
know  your  assda  and  dsalirss  on  atattsrs  bs- 
fors  thsm.  { 

We  need  more  personnel  in  tbs  «Sn--lta«r* 
art  only  sighi  of  us  ineludint  tba  Mi^pMlns 
and  all  otiMt  taptaytta— but  ws  havt  about 
all  the  budftl  eaa  aland,  baaed  on  prasant 
msmbsfship.  if  wt  art  ta  contiaus  the  ao- 
oumulatiun  plan. 

Ws  are  careluUy  ailSlfad  aemtannuaUy; 
ws  work  bard  and  wt  iMikt  every  tarmsfft 
10-cents-a-year  go  aa  far  as  U  wiU. 

Ws  art  the  only  national  organisation  of 
any  kind  that  u  doing  a  coniinsntal  thing 
about  powst  on  ths  aide  of  ths  psopls. 

You've  read  the  stntementa  of  Congrsss- 
man  Tasbi.  of  New  York,  ehairman  of  the 
Rouas  Approprlationa  Coaunlttes.  that  In 
his  opinion  we  have  bean  getting  savsral 
times  too  much  tn  loans,  Ths  country  aa 
well  as  the  Confrsss  has  movsd  tar  to 
ths  rtghi^whlGh  historically  tsnda  to  slow 
down  all  Oovsrnmsnt  landing.  Ws  havs 
compiled  exientivs  docuinaatary  avidancs 
that  the  power  c^unpsnles  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  altUtttlou  and  are  moving  In  for 
ths  kill. 

Ths  Power  Ttusfs  president.  Orover  Nefl. 
of  BdUson  Blsctrlc  Institute,  who  told  a 
congressional  committee  last  year  that  ws 
nssded  no  more  funds,  imw  aaya  not  ot\ly 
that  RXA  nts<li  no  mort.,  btit  alao  that  no 
mors  transmlaston  Iteaa  drs  naosssary  any- 
wbsrt  SKCtpt  as  ths  powsr  compaalss  build 
them— and  we  need  lines  from  power  dams 
In  many  sutcs.  Ths  Nsttonal  Tix  Equality 
Association  freely  prtdicta  otur  demise  with 
tasss  It  says  win  be  tovied  against  tis.  Others 
predict  trouble  for  TTA.  jAtt  sIpM  point  to 
the  battle  of  the  ages  for*  ua— and  ft  to  at 
hsnd. 
Barely  over  a  ywur  ago  two  enemy  gen- 
opened  the  ofrrastvs  agstnst  os.  They 
Orover    Cleveland    Neff    and    Frank 


WUkes.  president  of  the  Southweatern  Gas 
&  Bectrlc  Co. 

Their  strategy  then  waa  to  pralae  REA  and 
make  light  of  the  farmers,  and  to  insist  that 
RKA  needed  no  mure  money.  Today  thslr 
auategy  has  changed;  they  are  condemning 
REA  vldoualy  and  pralalng  the  farmers — 
but  Insisting  that  nobody  needs  sny  mors 
money,   including  REA. 

For  Instance,  at  page  300  In  the  Poage  bill 
hearings  last  ysar.  Mr.  WUkss  said,  "Mr. 
Wlckard  la  a  dirt  farmer  hlmaeli.  and  we  icel 
that  he  has  the  beat  Interest  of  the  Amerlcim 
farmer  does  to  hla  mind  and  heart."  At  page 
Ma  Congressman  Haaaia  asked  him.  "Do  yuu 
feel  that  RBA  needa  an  additional  appropria- 
tion to  do  the  job  ahead? '  VIr.  WUkss  an- 
swsred.  "I  don't  think  so;  nu.  sir.  •  *  • 
I  think  ths  roonsy  thsy  have  gut.  Mr.  Chalr- 
nsan,  Is  enough  to  do  the  Job."  He  then  went 
on  to  make  light  of  the  farmtrs'  Judgment 
In  pleading  for  rssuictlvs  saisguarda  around 
ttottr  loMns. 

Wilkes,  Ns.1  *  Co.  kiilsd  ths  Poags  bill  dead 
aa  heck— but  we  got  1310,000.000  In  loaua 
after  that:  ao  they  are  trying  a  new  line  now. 

Wtlkss  addrssssd  his  own  smpioysea  rs> 
ctnUy,  Ha  told  thara.  according  to  the 
praaa  and  M  aol  wtda  puUicuy-di  that, 
and  note  ths  Changs,  "RSA  Is  ths  worst  ru« 
cmy  the  farmers  havs  *  *  *;"  U)  that 
the  c«)->>ps  "are  buainsss-maai^sd  ai>d  frst 
enterprise  -;  that  they  "art  capabis  of  run- 
ning their  own  affairs  and  ahouid  be  allowsd 
to  do  so." 

Do  yuu  ate  hla  strattgyf— drivs  a  wsdgs 
bsiwtsa  the  co-ops  and  MA,  and  unp<>pu- 
larlas  RIA  with  Cougrtaa.  Dosan  t  aouud  Ilka 
him  last  ysar.  dues  it? 

Then  Mr.  Wilkes  wroU  tha  mangfara  of 
ths  co>(ips  to  which  hs  furntahaa  powtr^ln 
Texas,  LouUlana.  and  Arkansas— a  two-pags 
letter  dated  Dsoaoaber  U.  l(K6,  and  atuched 
the  newkpsper  cllppUtg  about  bis  spssch. 

It)  a  single  paragraph  hs  DiaUs  thssc  two 
statemsuu:  "Tours  Is  a  busUieM-managed 
operation  just  as  we  are,"  and  "as  long  as  you 
mest  your  fixed  charges  thsra  should  bs  no 
Intsrfrrencs  by  Fsdsral  bureaus  with  your 
opsration." 

Lot  ms  rsad  you  auothsr  paragraph  from 
his  Isttsr: 

"It  Is  goUig  to  ba  nscassarjr  vsry  soon  for 
yuu  tMtlamen  to  chooss  whsthsr  you  ars 
going  to  continue  to  be  hminsss  msnsged 
orgauiaations,  buying  your  power  and  eaeigy 
from  existing  trss  suurprise,  at  ratea  which 
you  can  sniorot  In  courts,  or  whether  yuu 
want  to  become,  like  ths  coopsrativss  in  ths 
Tannssaas  Vallsy.  coaaplstely  rtomlnattd  by 
the  Public  Puwer  Trust  through  ths  burtaus 
In  Washington." 

His  next  paragraph  Is  tha  ons  I  liks: 

"Ws  wUl  bs  glsd  to  mNt  with  you  and 
your  boards,  at  your  convenience  to  give 
you  our  uudsrstanding  of  thu  snUre  picture, 
which,  we  believe,  you  will  find  is  consldsr- 
ably  dlflfersnt  than  that  given  you  by  the 
propaganda  of  ths  Rural  Bectrlflcatlon  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington  and  by  Mr.  CTvds 
Blls,  of  NRECA." 

A  ysar  sgo  Orover  Nsff,  then  president  of 
Wlscoiuin  Power  *  Ught  Co..  speaking  for 
EK.  told  ths  sams  commutes  (1)  hs  didn't 
want  to  crltlclas  RIA  and  (2)  that  eoms 
farmers  nre  superstitious  and  afraid  of  elec- 
tricity (page  Itl).  UUr  he  repeatsil  his 
reference  to  farmers'  superstitions  (page 
189).  and  I  quote  him.  "But  1  have  talked 
with  farmsrs  that  ars  afraid  of  it:  they  ars 
afraid  they  are  going  to  burn  themielves 
«l"wn— farmers  that  ars  rich  and  can  ifford 

Ocd  pity  ths  sttxpldity  of  some  tower 
company  presldenu. 

At  psge  191,  Keff  told  the  committee:  Tt 
looks  to  me  liks  the  RBA  has  the  necewary 
ftmds  now  allotted  to  complete  thslr  part 
of  this  program." 

Sines  the  time  he  was  ao  careful  net  to 
crttfelre  RBA  List  yesr.  Neff,  still  crcclalrnlng 
the  Job  "la  uearing  au  end. '  has  become 
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very  critical  of  both  RBA  and  Mr.  Wickard. 
We  can  supply  a  number  of  his  quotations 
to  that  effect.  At  the  same  time  he  Is 
publicly  advocating  that  the  utility  Indus- 
try Ignore  REA  and  put  on  a  "friendly"  cam- 
paign with  co-op  directors.  I  suppose  he 
thinks  they  are  as  iKnorant  now  as  he 
thought  they  were  superstitious  last  year. 

The  outright  purchases  In  recent  months 
of  two  co-ops  in  Oregon  snd  Idaho  by  power 
companies  ars  merely  Instancss  of  the  divide 
snd  conquer  strategy. 

These  examples  are  but  a  small  part  of  ths 
evidence  we  hnve  gnthered,  but  I  am  sure 
they  are  all  you  need  or  want  to  hear  tonight. 

In  a  few  weeks  we'll  be  asking  for  1250.- 
€30.000  In  loans  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year; 
we'll  be  asking  for  adequate  RBA  admin  is- 
trative  funds;  we'll  be  asking  for  dams,  gen- 
erators, and  transmlsslun  lines  in  many  sso- 
tlons:  und  we'll  be  seeking  funds  fur  ade- 
quate farm  electrification  research.  We  may 
even  be  defending  the  basic  RBA  and  TVA 
Acts,  We'll  be  asking  theee  things  and  ds- 
fsndlng  ths  program  for  year^  to  corns.  Tlis 
ovsr-all  Job  is  not  even  half  done. 

Ws  need  your  help  in  this  fight.  You  need 
US  to  help  hold  the  fort  against  the  divide 
and  conquer  onslaught,  Yuu  are  writing  ons 
of  ths  moat  glorious  chaptsrs  in  American 
history,  and  we  feel  that  by  cooperating  na- 
tionally you  could  make  valuable  leadership, 
monetary,  and  ntembershlp  contributions. 

May  I  Htk  yuu  whose  projects  are  not  mem- 
bers a  question?  When  you  return  horns 
won't  you  act  at  ones  to  hnve  your  coopera- 
tive bsooms  a  member  of  ths  national  asso- 
ciation? 

I  should  like  to  oloss  with  a  quotation  from 
Senator  Norris'  St.  LouU  s|)eech,    Bald  he; 

"But,  friendi,  don't  forgst,  your  enemies 
ars  the  same  fellows  who  are  enemies  of  TVA. 
You  ought  to  know  that  your  enemies,  if  they 
could  destroy  you.  would  do  It.  They  mny 
destroy  you  Indlrsotly,    •     •    • 

"You  cannot  separate  thsss  thlnge  (RBA 
and  TVA),  They  belong  together,  Ood  put 
them  together.  And  every  stream  that  rolls 
down  the  mountainside  through  the  meadows 
Into  the  ssa  ought  to  bs  mads  to  bring  its 
bloNsings,  Us  oumforta,  lis  Joys,  to  the  lurm 
Lonis  as  wsll  as  to  ths  city  homa." 


Jokaiiy  McCabt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extond  my  remark.s  In  the  Ric- 
ORO,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Dally  Times  of 
January  28,  1947: 

JONNNT  M'CABa 

Many  Lake  County  visitors  to  Washington 
have  returned  praising  Johnny  McOabe.  of 
Whiting,  an  employee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
santstlvss  who.  whlls  4  fset  10  Inches  In 
hslght,  has  considerable  stature  when  It 
comas  to  doing  things  for  people  and  In  a 
most  gracious  manner. 

For  years,  when  the  Republicans  were  In 
powsr,  McCabe  was  superintendent  of  pages 
on  the  majority  side  of  the  House  and  then 
held  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the 
minority  pagee.  He  personally  knows  every 
one  of  the  635  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 
Territorial  Delegates,  who  represent  us  in  the 
Senate  and  lower  House.  In  fact,  being  a 
walking  encylopedla  on  congressional  pro- 


cedure Johnny  la  often  consulted  by  sutes- 
men  of  both  Chambers. 

When  the  Republicans  returned  to  power, 
Johnny  was  a  candidate  for  Doorkeeper  of 
the  House,  an  t8,000  post,  but  someone  else 
got  that  position.  So  he  was  transferred  to 
other  duties.  Now  we  understand  that  Re- 
publicans and  DemocraU  In  the  House  are 
agreeable  to  passing  a  spsclal  act  whereby 
Johnny  will  be  aaalgned  a  new  poet  at  an  ap- 
propriate salary  so  the  Congress  may  get  the 
benefit  of  hla  28  years  of  experience  and  serv- 
ice on  Capitol  Hill. 

When  next  you  go  to  Washington  be  sure 
to  look  up  Johnny  McCabe. 


Un-American  Activitiei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NEW  JsasiT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  January  18,*1947,  Attorney 
General  Tom  dark  announced  that  an 
11 -count  Indlotmont  had  been  made 
again.n  Carl  Aldo  Maizanl,  35,  of  608 
North  Fillmore  Street,  Arlington.  Va. 
The  basic  counts  of  the  indictment 
chariiod  that  he  had  concealed  his  al- 
h'glnnce  to  the  Communl.st  Party  while 
employed  tn  strategic  positions  In  the 
Federal  Oovcrnmpnt,  He  wrs  dismissed 
from  the  State  Drpartmrnt  Decembt-r  20, 
1946.  His  Fcdcrnl-cmployment  history 
la  at  follows: 

He  received  a  temporary  appointment 
In  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  In- 
formation on  March  7,  1842,  and  re- 
mained with  that  agency  when  It  became 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  where,  ai 
a  master  sergeant  in  the  Army  assigned 
to  the  OSS,  he  was  respon.nible  for  pro- 
ducing motion-picture  films  which  wer« 
tent  to  the  higher  echelon  showing  the 
•trength  and  location  of  all  American 
forces  throughout  the  world.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  Army  September  20, 
1045.  and  continued  with  the  OSS  in  a 
civilian  capacity  ns  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
Dlvl.slon  of  Pre.sentatlon  of  the  Office  of 
Inltillisence,  Collection,  and  Dissemina- 
tion. When  the  08a  was  merged  into 
the  State  Department  he  waa  trans- 
ferred to  that  agency  September  20, 
1945.  He  was  removed,  as  previously 
stated,  January  20. 1946. 

His  oriRlnal  appointment  to  the  Office 
of  Coordinator  of  Information  in  March 
1942,  as  economic  editor  in  the  Division 
of  Research  and  Analysis,  was  condi- 
tioned upon  a  satisfactory  character  and 
fitness  report.  According  to  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, he  alleged  that  after  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  FBI  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  on  the  strength  of  his 
own  statements,  he  wa.<;  ruled  eligible  for 
employment  July  29.  1943. 

The  files  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  have  for  the  past  8 
years  carried  the  Communist  record  of 
this  individual.  He  U  listed  on  page  429 
of  the  Commimlst  compilation  of  Com- 
munist Party  election  petitions  for  the 
year  1939  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as 


a  signer.    Also  there  is  a  special  folder 
in  the  flies  on  Marzani  which  states: 

CABLO   AUDO    MAtEANI 

Chief  of  Editorial  Section.  Preaentatlon  Dl- 
Tlslon,  Research  and  Analysis  Branch  of  the 
Offlce  of  Strategic  Servicea. 

New  York  section  organiser  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  under  the  name  of  Tony  Whales 
(New  York  police  files).  Wife  Is  Edith 
Charlss.  who.  togsthsr  with  hsr  husband, 
signed  election  petitions  for  Barl  Browder. 
Both  were  fired  from  the  WPA  writers'  proj- 
ect for  Communist  activity. 

In  February  1944  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  served  a 
subpena  upon  Harry  B.  Mitchell.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  calling  upon  him  to  produce 
all  the  records  from  the  flies  of  the  Civil 
Ser^•lce  Commission  concerning  an  at- 
tuched  list  of  128  Government  employees 
whom  the  committee  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve were  Communists,  or  who  were  en- 
gaged in  Communist  activities.  Mr. 
Mitchell  refused  io  supply  these  flies. 
Carl  Marzani  was  one  of  the  128  names 
ILsted  on  the  subpena. 

Since  the  flies  and  records  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  were 
available  to  the  agents  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  the  FBI,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  OSb,  the  question 
arises  as  to  how  this  individual  could 
have  obtained  nnd  retained  hi.n  employ- 
ment in  a  strategic  position  duiing  war* 
time. 


Why  Federal  Ttiti  Art  High 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 

or  oasooN 
IN  TNB  HOU8B  OF  RBPRMBNTATIVM 

Thunday,  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  United  SUtes  News  of  January  34. 
1947: 


WMT  ranaai.  Tana  aaa  mmn:  pcerwaa  com 

or  OOVBNMXNT 

In  ths  third  ysar  after  the  end  of  the  fight- 
ing war,  Preaident  Truman  Inslata  that  ths 
Federal  Oovernment  must  go  on  spending 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  I37.5O0.0OO.000  a  ysar. 
That  is  mors  than  four  timss  ths  hlghsst 
spsnding  raU  of  prswar  New  Dsal  ysars  and 
causss  angulah  among  income  taxpayers,  who 
are  aaked  to  pay  wartune  tax  rates  for  ysara 
aftsr  ths  war  Is  ovsr. 

Ths  Prssldsnt's  budgst  Is  a  challenge  to  a 
Congrsss  thst  has  promlssd  tax  rslief.  Ths 
ImpUcstlon  Is  thst  svsrything  is  trimmed  to 
the  bone,  but  Senator  BtracNi  D.  MiLUxtie. 
Republican,  of  Colorado,  and  Repreaentatlve 
Haxoij)  KNtrrsoN,  Republican,  of  Mlnnssots, 
must  force  their  colleagues  to  take  another 
look  at  the  Budget  Bureau's  estlmatss.  Thsss 
men  head  the  tax  committees  of  Congrsss, 
whose  problsm  is  outlined  on  page  40.  But. 
If  they  are  to  deliver  the  promised  lower  rates, 
others  must  first  find  out  how  to  pare  ex- 
penses A  way  to  save  ti, 600,000.000  out  of 
the  $37,500,000,000  budget  would  provide  a 
baae  for  a  10-percent  tax  cut  on  Individual 
Incomes.  A  lO-p^rcent  cut  in  the  budget  an 
a  whole  would  allow  more  than  a  20-percen*. 
cut  in  Income  taxea. 
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^MMy  big  monay  bagina  to  ahow  up  In 
plana  for  veterana  and  In  mooay  aarmarke4 
for  the  Army  and  Navy, 

Vatarana-  panalona  ara  to  eoat  oa.4et,000,« 

000.  Tha  prewar  eoal  of  panalona  waa  0417.. 
000,000,  Than,  buatnoaonoa  aro  to  gat  01.* 
000.000,000  aa  a  auboMly  lor  oonplojrliMr  vat* 
erana  la  tha  on*)ob  training  ptofMot.  An- 
(•thar  01.000,000,000  la  allottMl  lov  otfueating 
vatarani  in  w?h<N)ia  and  c«<ila«aa,  Tbo  aum  o( 
OOOO.OOO.ouo  Is  put  down  ^>r  btaaftta  lo  )ot« 
iaaa  vatarana,  mambara  o(  tha  "60-00  OlM^* 
Thaaa  art  all  new  poatwar  ooata.  To  admin- 
lator  mo  profrooa  Iha  Vatorana'  Admtniatra* 
tion  prnpoaaa  to  pay  OifOMOMO.  That  a 
nearly  aa  much  aa  tha  whiia  Army  and  Navy 
apeiu  before  the  war.  In  1040  aalariaa  and 
aUmlnUtratlva  coats  amount  to  1101,000,000, 
The  Army's  program  la  reflected  In  au 
OUOrcOO.OOO  Item  for  auppUes  such  aa  food, 
clothing,  and  mrdicinM,  Thut  la  mora  than 
the  entire  prewar  Army  bttdgat.  Now  we«p- 
oiM  for  a  year  nf  pence  ar«  to  ctist  OS38,000,- 
000.  The  Signal  C(vrp«  gut  along  on  06,455.470 
In  prewar  yaara  and  now  la  down  for  0100,. 
OCO.OOO.  The  Panama  Canal  geu  a  budget 
allowance  of  0a5,62«.3:J8.  The  Canal  had 
08  000,000  before  the  war.  The  Military  Acad. 
amy  at  Waat  Point  U  aattOiated  to  need  00,- 
378,000  In  the  budget  yeiu-  ahead.  Before 
the  wnr  the  Aradomy  operated  on  03.000,000. 
The  Navy  ahowa  the  aOme  trend  aa  the 
Army.  Th'  naval  air  arm  U  down  for  1815,- 
000.000.  That'B  more  thani  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment got  altogether  before  the  war.  To  ualn 
naval  reaervlats  m  the  year  ahead,  the  De- 
partment wanu  OllO.OOO.OOU.  Before  the  war 
reserve  training  cost  08.500.000.  The  total 
Navy  budget  amounts  to  about  half  the  total 
prewar  expenaea  of  the  entire  Oovernment 
eatabllahment. 

War  agencies  are  scheduled  to  keep  oper- 
ating In  the  third  year  of  peace.  Mr.  Tru- 
man's budget  provides  for  1.271.B76  civilian 
employees  of  war  agencies.  That  Includea 
clvUlana  In  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as 
civilians  In  war  agencies  that  cannot  seem 
to  be  liquidated.  Before  the  war  only  239.017 
peraons  hod  similar  Joba. 

Former  enemies  are  turning  out  to  be  a 
peacetime  drain  on  United  SUtee  taxpayera. 
The  War  Department  propoeea  to  apend 
0045.000,000  foe  the  relief  of  occupied  coun- 
tries. The  State  Department  U  down  for 
another  0387.000.000  to  be  spent  for  foreign 
relief.  And  070,000.000  Is  budgeted  to  aid 
foreign  refugees.  The  coat  of  defeating  Ger- 
many and  Japan  did  not  end  when  the 
shooting  stopped.  Next  year,  deaUtute  and 
defeated  foreignera  are  acheduled  to  receive 
almoat  aa  much  relief  aa  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment extended  to  the  Jobleaa  Americana 
during  the  depreasion  years. 

The  Philippine  Army,  although  now  Inde- 
pendent, also  is  a  cost  to  the  United  SUtea 
This  force  la  down  for  0100.000.000  In  the 
United  SUtea  defense  budget. 

Atomic  reaearch  Is  to  coet  twice  as  much 
next  year  as  this  year.  The  budget  calls  for 
on  outlay  of  0443.244.000  to  be  spent  on  the 
atom. 

Research.  In  fact.  Is  budgeted  aa  a  major 
operation  In  a  number  of  flelda.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  Is  down  for  011.5OO.0CO. 
Before  the  war  this  Bureau  received  around 
Oa.OOO.OOQ.  The  Navy  earmarks  027.000.000 
for  research.  Prevloiis  peacetime  naval  re- 
search amounted  to  06.000.000.  And  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  asks  03.375.000  for 
white  pine  bllster-rxist  control.  Before  the 
war.  this  tree  disease  ooat  the  Government 
01.767«O. 

Tax  relief?  These  Items  are  typical  In  a 
budget  that  the  President  describee  as  tight. 
They  reveal  that  Big  Government  tends  to 
atay  big.  They  also  demonstrate  what  Sena- 
tor atoxntiw  Is  to  he  up  against  when  he 
attempts  to  write  a  tax  bill  that  will  meet 
all  these  expenses,  allow  ac»ne  margin  for 
reducing  the  public  debt,  and.  In  the  bargain, 
give  a  aubstantlal  measure  of  relief  to  in- 
come-tax payers. 
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HON.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKUNoMA 
nt  TNI  ROUU  OP  nmitlNTATtVIS 

Thuradait,  Januaiy  2J.  i»4? 

Mr.  MONRONIY.  Mr.  Spcav.cr, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  retnurks 
In  the  Rmou.  X  would  like  to  call  riio 
ftttentlon  of  the  Mrmben  to  the  rxicl- 
lent  orttclc  in  the  National  Bducat  on 
A.woclatlon  martHno  of  Janunrv  1M7 
regarding  Englloh  u  a  world  languoke. 
Tho  article  Is  by  Prank  C.  Laubach.  spe- 
cial counselor  and  ropraoentatlve.  Com- 
mittee on  World  Literacy  and  Christian 
Literature.  ForelKn  Missions  Conference 
of  North  America.  Mr.  Lauboch  Is  an 
authority  on  the  tearhing  of  English  and 
foreign  lanuaagcs  through  jihoneiic 
alphabets  throughout  the  world. 

His  comment.s  regarding  the  rreat 
work  done  by  former  Senator  Robert  L. 
Owen,  who  has  pioneered  much  of  the 
work  of  a  global  alphabet.  Is  IntercsUng. 
Senator  Owen  explains,  however,  a  slight 
ml.sconceptlon  regarding  the  supplant- 
ing of  the  Roman  alphabet  as  asserted 
In  the  article.  Senator  Owen's  letter 
follows  the  article. 

Global  Alphabit  im  Szvxn  Lanouacw  ! 

"English  should  be  made  a  world  languai;e, 
and  I  invented  the  global  alphabet  for  that 
purpose."  says  Robert  L.  Ovren.  prealdent  of 
the  World  Lantmage  Foundation,  MOO  Six- 
teenth Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.  C.  Bilin- 
gual books,  using  global,  are  now  available 
In  seven  languages.  "With  these  books,  tJie 
Chinese  or  Russians,  for  example,  can  learn 
within  4  or  5  montha  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  English.  Only  1.200  words  are  re- 
quired and  the  form  and  pronunciation  both 
of  the  Chinese  and  English  appear  side  by 
side,  enabling  the  attident  to  read  with  his 
eye  not  only  the  form  of  English  words  but 

the  sound  of  English  words  aa  well." 

t 

Wantxd.  a^  Global  Langtaok— This  Is  a  PlJ:a 
roa  A  Firm  FasxooM — Thx  Faxsaoii  To 
SnoL  Woana  the  Wat  Thit  SorNO  i 

(By  Frank  C.  Laubach)  ' 

Mark  Twain  aald  he  felt  aorry  for  the  man 
without  enough  imagination  to  speU  a  wonl  . 
two  ways.  We  ought  to  feel  sorry  for  an  i^fe 
so  tied  to  the  apron  strings  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that  we  cant  change  vrrong  to  right. 
Just  because  our  ancestors  went  wrong  On 
this  spelling  matter  we  are  more  mossback 
than  the  Hottentots;  they  have  a  perfect 
alphabet. 

Now  that  we  are  resolved  to  be  "one  world" 
we  need  a  language  of  interchange  so  we 
shall  not  be  In  everlasting  need  of  Inter- 
preters, well  named  "Intern^jters."  The  San 
Francisco  conference  was  handicapped  be- 
cauae  the  delegatea  did  not  all  know  a  com- 
mon language. 

Where  ahaU  we  get  this  global  language" 
Several  artificial  languages  have  been  devised 
Esperanto  claims  to  be  known  by  a  mlUloc 
and  a  half  highbrows— but  did  you  ever 
meet  anybody  who  could  speak  It? 

The  most  perfect  language  now  In  use  In 
my  opinion,  woiild  be  Creole,  as  spoken  and 
spelled  In  Haiti.  The  phonetics  are  perfect, 
and  it  haa  pracUcally  no  grammar.  How 
•asy  It  la  grammatically  may  be  seen  from 
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tha  following  aentenees  literally  tranaUted 
into  Bngllah; 

The  man  did  go. 

A  man  go  now, 

A  man  wll  go, 

•evaral  man  go  now. 

Several  man  wll  go, 

leveral  man  did  go. 

A  man  hav  go  tlroady. 

But  to  advocate  Oreolo  li  purely  wUhful 
thinking,  Uvt  only  8,000,000  people  apeak  It. 
What  langungv*  are  la  the  running? 

At  the  tup  la  Kngllah,  spoken  by  uvrt  900,« 
000000  ns  a  nrat  language  and  800,000.000 
aa  A  second  laniuage. 

Next  Is  Chlneae  Mandarin,  apoken  by  I00,« 
000,000  aa  a  Arat  language  and  100.000,000 
aa  a  second  language;  nlnety-ntne-hun> 
dredths  of  these  live  in  China. 

Arabic,  100,000,000  aa  a  first  language,  ftO,« 
000.000  as  a  aecond. 

Spanlah,  100.000,000  as  a  flrtt  language. 
85.000,000  as  a  aecond, 

Rusalan  official.  50,000,000  aa  a  first  lan- 
guage, 50,000,000  aa  a  second  language. 

French,  50,000,000  as  a  nrat  language,  50,> 
000,000  aa  a  aecond, 

Hindi  spoken  by  50,000,000  In  India  as  a 
first  language,  50.000.000  aa  a  second. 

Of  all  the  widely  apoken  languages,  Rus- 
sian haa  the  most  perfect  spelling  and  by 
many  people  Is  considered  the  richest  in 
expressing  shades  of  thought.  Ita  alphabet 
was  made  perfect  by  Lenin  In  1020.  With 
the  sealoua  and  efficient  Communist  organ- 
Ixatlona  all  over  the  world,  Russian  Is  bound 
to  run  a  necK-and-neck  race  with  English 
as  the  world  language,  even  though  EnglUh 
Is  now  numerically  In  the  lead. 

Mandarin  will  be  In  the  race  when  China 
begins  to  assume  her  destiny  as  the  world's 
largest  nation.  But  Mandarin  haa  two 
handicaps:  First,  It  uses  characters  which  are 
rough  pictures  of  Ideas  Instead  of  sounds. 
These  are  difficult  for  foreigners  to  learn  to 
write  and  nearly  hopeleas  for  printers  Sec- 
ond. It  must  be  spoken  In  four  tones,  which 
foreigners  find  exceedingly  difficult. 

Spanish  U  beautiful  and  Ita  spelling  Is 
nearly  perfect,  but  its  Irregular  verbs  are 
harder  to  master  than  those  of  English. 
Nevertheless  it  Is  high  up  In  the  race. 

So  is  Arabic.  The  Mohammedans  are 
making  more  converts  than  are  the  Chrla- 
tlana.  And  nearly  every  convert  learns  to 
read  the  Arabic  alphabet.  But  Arabic  la 
confined  to  the  Moslem  world, 

It  has  several  phonetic  dlfficultlea.  The 
vowel  sounds  are  usually  omitted,  so  a  reader 
must  know  whether  "bt"  Is  "bit,"  "bat,"  or 
"boot."  The  deep  gutturala  are  next  to  Im- 
poeslble  for  moat  foreigners  to  pronounce 
perfectly. 

This  Is  how  English  would  look  If  spelled 
like  Arabic:  "Mch  hs  bn  wrttn  abt  rfrmed 
spllng  as  a  aavr  of  spc.  Possbly  ths  wld  b 
a  gd  pin.  Bt  It  wld  b  a  bttr  pin  If  It  wer 
carrd  frthr.  If  a  systm  of  abbrvtns  wr  adptd, 
as  mch  as  40  pet  of  spc  dd  b  savd.  It 
wldn't  b  so  hrd  as  u  mght  thnk.  U  en  read 
ths.  cn't  u?" 

So  In  the  front  of  the  race  for  a  global 
language  are  English  and  Russian.  General 
de  Gaulle  would  demur  at  leaving  French  out, 
but  French  Is  spelled  almost  aa  badly  as 
English.  If  the  French  really  want  to  be  In 
the  race  any  longer,  they  will  have  to  reform 
their  spelling.  They  could  adopt  the  Haitian 
Creole  spelling  and  all  the  world  would  bless 


them.    But  my  gueas  la  they  would  parish 
flrot. 

ftigllah  will  also  have  to  reform  Ita  apelllng. 
unlees  we  are  content  to  end  up  a  bad  aec- 
ond. Of  all  the  great  languagee,  Btxgllah 
ranks  next  to  Chinese  and  Thni  as  the  wurld'a 
worst  In  orthography,  We  had  better  do  for 
Kngllah  what  the  Bovltu  did  for  RuMHan 
In  IBIO,  agrae  to  reform  o\ir  »|>«lling, 

Half  Amerira  and  fuur-ftHhd  or  th*  youth 
of  America  will  nrcvpt  a  reformed  a|>ellini| 
with  a  whoop  ond  a  hurrah,  u  It  isn't  tot) 
drastic.  If  you  don't  believe  that,  aek 
people  through  the  schools,  newspapers,  and 
churches,  I  have  aaked  aevernl  hundretl 
audiences  how  many  favor  reformed  spelllnij 
and  ihree-fourths  of  them  raised  their  handit 
for  It.    Often  it  was  unanlmoua. 

But  how  shall  we  reform  our  spelllngt 
There  have  been  at  least  900  suggestions 
The  most  radical  Is  that  of  Robert  Owen,  tht 
blind  ex-Senator  who  wrote  mont  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  law  He  >A'i\nta  to  aa< 
aasslnate  the  entire  Roman  alphabet.  He  la 
promoting  his  global  alphabet  that  looka  a 
little  like  Gregg  ahorthand,  and  he  haa  many 
of  Amerlea'a  great  interested.  If  Senator 
Owen  can  wield  enough  influence  to  get  hla 
alphabet  atarted,  It  has  a  chance  of  winning 
by  sheer  merit.  It  It  the  simplest,  best  al- 
phabet I  have  ever  aeen.  But  It  labors  under 
the  same  handicap  as  the  Esperanto  lan- 
guage, that  BO  far  nobody  haa  used  It  much. 

The  proposal  with  the  greatest  weight  of 
scholarship  back  of  It  Is  the  International 
alphabet.  Now  taught  In  many  schools  and 
colleges,  this  may  ultimately  be  adopted. 
But  it  compels  you  to  unlearn  nearly  every 
vowel  sound  In  the  English  language.  I 
learn  It  one  day  and  forget  it  the  next. 

Another  approach  was  begun  In  1943  by  a 
group  of  us  working  at  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia tJnlverslty.  We  tried  to  find  a  spell- 
ing which  would  really  be  everyday  English, 
yet  absolutely  regular  In  true  democratic 
atyle. 

1.  We  held  an  election  of  worda.  giving 
7,000  worda  each  a  vote  to  discover  how  the 
syllablea  In  English  words  are  usually  spelled. 
This  syllable  count  gave  us  a  basic  spelling  for 
each  English  sound.  The  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs in  this  basic  spelling  are  as  In  the 
following  words: 

big       beg     bag     hot    bug  hurt 

aim       bee     die      boat  tew 
boot     cow     law     oil     twist     (twk^took) 

qultskwlt 
cook  =  kwk 

With  this  spelling  we  are  able  to  use  the 
English  alphabet  without  any  diacritical 
marka.  The  printers  do  not  need  new  tjrpe. 
This  basic  EngUah  apelllng  does  for  letters 
what  basic  English  does  for  words — It  pro- 
vides the  one  commonest  way  to  apell  every 
word  In  the  English  language. 

Baalc  spelling  of  consonants  foUows  five 
simple  rules: 

(1)  no  letter  "c." 

(a)  "ch"  always  soft  like  "chin." 

(3)  "g"  always  hard  like  "get." 

(4)  "dhls"  for  "t/ils"  to  distinguish  It  from 
"t;ilnk." 

(5)  "pigs"  ix  plgx. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  respell  .'.n  Eng- 
lish word  we  do  It  this  basic  way. 

a.  But  most  English  words  do  not  need  to 
be  respelled  because  they  can  be  pronounced 
Just  as  they  are  by  any  student  who  learns 
that  there  are  two  or  three  regular  ways  of 
spelling  these  sounds.  The  table  shows  the 
alternative  regular  ways. 


Basic  spelling cot  gait 

AJtemaUve ah  gsta 

n    .  c  gay 

Basic  spelling cow  Ew 

Alternative load  auto 

Basic  spelling d««  kick 

Ahematire snkU  cat 


b«« 

hurt 

boat                  few 

here 

her 

fore                  COTS 

beat 

bird 

for                    ornM 

die 

big 

oU 

bite 

verr 

boy 

kw 

shun 

with  double  rr 
arrive 

eueer 

Action 

«rror 

session 

irrigate 

Those  are  all  the  ways  of  apelllng  that  ara 
Imporunt  enough  and  aimple  enough  t^t  re- 
tain. They  cover  SO  percent  of  uur  Witrde. 
We  ecrap  all  the  rest  and  spell  the  other  M 
percent  of  our  words  the  b«uic  way,  "Con- 
scious' la  spelled  "conahua  "  "Bight"  turiu 
to  "alt,"  "Light"  turns  to  "lite,"  "Though  a 
tough  Oi>ugh  plough  mt  through"  turra  to 
"ihua  u  tuf  kawt  plow  mee  throu."  which  M 
eeaee  enuf  Uvr  enib«Kli. 

We  are  now  using  basic  sprlling  in  stream- 
llhPd  Irsaons  to  teach  foreigners  how  to  read 
English,  and  Its  succees  exceeds  our  wildeet 
hopes.  In  a  week  or  two  e  foreigner  who 
reads  hla  own  language  can  read  every  Bng- 
llah word  spelled  the  basic  way,  even  tho 
he  never  eaw  the  word  before 

After  that  a  second  book  teachea  him  the 
meaning  of  B50  words  in  basic  English  and 
the  1,000  words  In  the  Thorndlke-Lorge  list. 
They  overlap,  making  1,971  worda  In  all. 
Every  badly  apeiled  word  la  reepellad  tha 
baalc  way  once,  for  example: 

Whot 

What  Is  thisf 

Ulbul 
This  is  the  Uble. 

What  11  thlaf 

ewr 
This  Is  your  hand. 

What  la  that? 
mle  hed 
This  Is  my  head. 

When  the  student  finishes  the  second  book 
he  win  then  know  the  meaning  and  pro- 
nunciation of  00  percent  of  the  words  he 
encounters  on  the  average  page.  He  can  look 
up  the  other  10  percent  in  a  dictionary,  and 
ao  Is  henceforth  independent. 

This  method  shortens  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
llah  by  years,  but  It  Isn't  heaven,  for  it  leaves 
ao  percent  of  the  English  words  as  badly 
spelled  as  ever.  ThU  20  percent  wUl  be  the 
forelgner'a  nightmare  the  rest  of  his  life, 
unless  he  can  reapell  them. 

Our  only  hope  la  that  we  can  alienee  the 
aelflah  old  fogies  who  would  rather  aend  the 
world  to  perdition  than  bother  to  learn  a 
new  way  themaelvea.  We  dont  aak  them  to 
change.  We  only  aak  them  to  ahow  toler- 
ance toward  the  reat  of  ua  who  want  to  spell 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  coxuclences. 
If  educated  Engllah-apeaklng  people  will 
agree  that  there  are  two  ways  to  spell,  the 
old  way  and  the  right  way.  then  moat  of  the 
difficulty  the  foreign  world  dreeda  will  be 
hurdled. 

Perhapa  the  foreign  world  will  gradually 
force  \u  all  to  atop  apelllng  badly.  Once 
this  regular  way  of  apelllng  has  become  re- 
spectable, educated  people  of  every  other 
tongue  will  write  the  regular  way  to  Amer- 
ica and  England,  and  the  progreaslve  English- 
speaking  businessmen  will  learn  to  write  back 
to  the  outside  world  In  the  same  way.  The 
volume  of  this  phonetic  correspondence  la 
going  to  be  enormous.  Writers  will  begin  to 
use  the  "fonetlk"  spelling — some  of  them 
perhaps  apologetically  at  first  with  quotation 
marks.  But  the  quotation  marka  will  dis- 
appear aoon. 

The  movement  will  gather  momentum, 
first,  because  there  will  be  immense  public 
opinion  for  It;  second,  because  we  are  In  this 
race  with  the  Russian  language;  and.  third, 
because  It  always  was  the  rite  way  to  apell. 
In  these  days  when  we  streamline  everything 
else,  science  will  gradually  conquer  chaoa 
even  In  spelling. 

Spain,  Russia.  Haiti,  and  China  have  re- 
fcvmed  their  spelling.  So  will  we,  for  it  U 
being  forced  on  us.  Which  reform?  This 
moderate  one  of  20  percent  or  the  interna- 
tional alphabet?  We  may  even  be  forced  to 
accept  Owen's  j)ertect  global  alphabet.  That 
would  be  the  real  metric  system  of  orthogra- 
fhy — the  speller's  heaven. 
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Riiman 


WlSHnfOTOlf ,  D.  C^  - 
Hon.  A.  8.  Una  IIombomtt 
House  Office  BuUding. 

Mt  Dsab  Mb.  llomoNrr:  . 
Laubach  article  referred  in 
taaue  of  tbe  National  Kduca 
Journal.  In  which   Dr.  Laudach 
commends  the  global  alpha^t 

I  do  not  propose  to , 

of  English  words  aa  currentl  ' 
less    to    assassinate    the    Ri 
which  has  been  enormously 
world's  history  and  especla: 
work,  where  he  has  used  th( 
to  teach  85  different 
write  and  read  their  own 
day  or  two. 

I  use  the  global  alphabet 
teaching  English-speaking 
pie  of  other  languages  to 
read    American-English 
Sines,  and  books.    This  can 
global  alphabet  within  a 
weeks,  as  Prof.  Mario  A.  Pel 

The  approval  of  Dr.  Laubaih 
predated  by  me,  as  I  regard 
marshal   of  the  forces  now 
Illiteracy  and  Ignorance. 
Cordially  yours 


If  We  Really  Want  To  Cat 
tbe  Way 


Jari  uary  21.  1947. 

W  tshinffton,  D.  C. 

E  Qcloeed  find  the 

In  the  January 

Ion  Association 

so  warmly 

as  perfect. 

e  the  spelling 

printed,  much 

alphabet. 

useful  In  the 

y  In  Laubach 's 

Roman  letters 

natl(^ialltles  how   to 

language  within  a 

as  a  means  of 

pfeople  and  peo- 

c^ickly  learn  to 

maga- 

done  with  the 

few 

1  las  so  well  said. 

Is  deeply  ap- 

as  the  grand 

waging  war  on 


new  spapers. 


coiaparativel: 


t  im 


Roinr  L.  Owen. 


Taxes,  Here's 


EXTENSION  OP  Ri|maRKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOkllVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE  5ENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  :  3.  1947 

Mr.  DOLUVER.  Mr.  S  )eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark  s  In  the  Rec- 
ow.  I  Include  the  following  ?dltorial  from 
the  Port  Dodge  (Iowa)  Messenger 

V  WX  tXAUT  WAMT  TO  CXTt  TaJcXS.   HDZ'B  THX 
WAT 


t  ay 


^In  a  discussion  on  how  to 
eral  Budget,  Henry  Hazlltt. 
current  Issue  of  Newsweek, 
fashioned  method,  so  old  am  I 
fact,  that  It  seems  startlingly 

In  brief.  Mr.  Hazlltt  urges  a 
of  every  item  In  the  Budget 
out  of  any  expenditures  not 
as  simple  as  that. 

We   suspect    that    many 
present-day  citizens  employe  I 
procedure  In  handling  their  pe 
or  businesses.    That  was  In  a 
was  regarded  as  a  rlrtue 
Hazlltt  suggests,  fancy  rhetoric 
substitute  for  the  good  commc  n 
forefathers. 

Ot  course,  there's  nothing 
modern   about   carefully 
Item  of  expense  with  an  Idea 
But  It's  practical  and  Ifs 
done  honestly  would  result  In 
Ings  to  the  taxpayers. 

We  read,  for  InsUnce.  In  Mr 
cle  that  the  budget  proposed 
year  beginning  July  1  next 
expenditure  of  more  than  was 
whole  years  Jvist   before  the 
Whole  years  around  the  twenu^ 
tlcularly  that  this  Is  a  compa 
cent  years.    It  Is  not  going 
Washington's  time  or  even 
ties.    And  granted  that  in  the 
there  has  been  a  big  expansion 
ment    needs,    both    domestic 
nevertheless  there  Is  nothing 
Increase  In  spending  of  such 
pcrUons.    We  clearly  are  way 


I  educe  the  Fed- 
"fritlng  In  the 
an  old- 
forgotten.  In 
new. 

( areful  scrutiny 

the  cutting 

leceaaary.    It's 


pioposes 


grandfathers    of 

Just   such   a 

sonal  finances 

when  thrift 

No  vadpys.  as  Mr. 

Is  used  as  a 

sense  of  our 


ecru  tlnlzlng 


wo  -kable. 


fancy  or  even 

every 

to  reduction. 

and  If 

Immense  sav- 


Hazlltt's  artl- 
for  the  fiscal 
coi^templates  the 
spent  In  four 
war  or  In  12 
Note  par- 
Ison  with  re- 
to  Oeorge 
tbe   gay   nine- 
last  few  years 
In  Govern- 
and    foreign, 
o  warrant  an 
antastlc  pro- 
c  ut  of  line.    If 


we  want  to  get  back  to  where  we  should  be, 
the  first  essential  thing  la  a  firm  determina- 
tion.   The  way  Is  open  If  we  choose  to  tise  It. 

Mr.  Hazlltt  makes  the  further  sensible 
suggestion  that  the  budget  examination  be 
conducted  by  expert  investigators.  And 
also^and  this  is  most  Important — he  would 
place  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  wish 
to  make  the  expenditures.  That's  turning 
the  tables  In  the  right  way.  Those  who  seek 
to  save  the  taxpayers'  money  should  not  be 
required  to  Jmtlfy  their  reductions.  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  spenders  should  be  forced 
to  carry  the  burden  of  proof,  should  be  made 
to  Justify  every  dollar  they  propose  to  spend, 
and  do  so  In  the  face  of  cross-examination  by 
trained  and  capable  experts. 

Because  of  the  present  Inflated  sute  of 
Federal  spending,  such  a  plan  as  above  pro- 
posed. If  properly  carried  out.  could  not  re- 
sult in  anything  less  than  savings  of  vast 
proportions  to  the  taxpayers.  The  plan.  In 
fact.  Is  so  feasible  that  It  could  well  be 
adapted  to  other  taxing  bodies,  such  as  the 
State,  county,  city,  schools,  etc.  And.  with 
possible  modifications,  it  would  work  splen- 
didly with  private  busine^  and  Individual 
budgets. 


Tax  Redaction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CAUFoairiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  submit  an  editorial  taken  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  which  it  outlines 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  sound  ap- 
proach to  this  subject  at  tax  reduction. 
Prom  my  practical  experience  as  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant,  I  concur  with  the 
writer  of  this  editorial  and  all  of  his 
deductions. 

The  editorial  foUowst 

A  TAX-KXDt7CTION  tORUXTLA 

Congress  seems  determined  to  reduce  In- 
come taxes  In  spite  of  the  great  need  and 
golden  chance  to  reduce  the  national  debt 
Instead.  Hence  It  is  time  to  find  a  better 
formula  than  the  two  undesirable  ones  that 
are  now  contesting  for  favor. 

1.  Repreeentatlve  Kntttson  contends  that 
his  uniform  20-percent  reduction  would 
probably  produce  more  revenue  than  the 
existing  rates  because  the  lower  tax  would 
act  as  a  production  and  Investment  Incen- 
tive. However,  business  la  already  running 
near  the  peak,  so  the  bill  would  Inevitably 
curtaU  revenues  sharply. 

His  formula  would  leave  the  family  with 
•5,000  gross  income  paying  9.81  times  Its 
1939  tax  and  the  S  100,000  family  paying  only 
1.66  times  Its  1839  tax.  Thus,  It  would  shift 
btirdens  from  larger  to  smaller  taxpayers. 

a.  There  are  also  flaws  In  the  counterpro- 
posal to  help  the  little  fellow  by  Increasing 
personal  exemptions  sharply — such  as  Repre- 
senutlve  Encxl's  plan  to  double  them.  Do- 
ing so  would  take  great  numbers  of  taxpayers 
off  the  rolls.  It  is  much  better  to  leave  them 
on  and  let  them  feel  the  direct  stake  they 
have  In  their  Government  and  its  policies. 

Exemptions  could  be  increased  very  little 
without  cutting  even  deeper  than  the  Knut- 
son  formula  into  Government  revenue.  In- 
comes are  concentrated  toward  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale.  No  matter  how  hard  the  rich 
are  soaked,  the  greater  part  of  the  total  levy 
must  come  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  In- 
oome  pyramid. 


3.  If  Congress  insists  on  reducing  taxes,  It 
can  be  done  simply,  fairly,  and  without  elimi- 
nating taxpayers.  It  can  be  done  by  reducing 
the  rate  a  uniform  number  of  percentage 
points  In  each  bracket.  If  the  rate  were 
lowered  four  points,  for  example,  the  first 
t2,000  of  taxable  income  would  pay  16  per- 
cent Instead  of  the  present  20,  and  the  over 
♦200.000  bracket  87  Instead  of  91. 

Tax  reductions  for  1947,  first  under  the 
Knutson  flat  20-percent  bill  and  second  un- 
der the  four-polnts-per-bracket  formula, 
would  be  as  follows: 


Taxable  income 

FlataO 
perceDt 

Four  points 

$2,000 

$4,000 

..  |76l00 
1W.60 

372.40 

1,379.40 

5,  Wi.  SO 

2S,7M.M) 

t76  or  30.0  percent. 
1152  or  Itt.O  percent. 
$304  or  lfl.3  percent 
$760or  llorxTcent 
$1,«00  or  7.5  percent 
$7,600  or  5.1  percent 

$X,()U) X 

«a).oi)o _ 

$.V),(«IO 

$200.000 .»„.. 

Under  the  Knutson  bill  the  $200,000  man 
would  get  392  times  as  much  reduction  In 
dollars  as  the  $2,000  man— which  is  unfair  to 
the  smaller  taxpayer.  But  under  the  Engel 
formula  or  any  other  uniform  rule  to  In- 
crease personal  exemptions,  the  $200,000  man 
would  receive  only  four  and  one-half  times 
as  much  reduction  as  the  $2,000  man— which 
Is  unfair  to  the  larger  taxpayer. 

In  contrast  with  both  Inequitable  schemes, 
reducing  the  bracket  rates  by  any  uniform 
number  of  points  would  give  the  $200  000 
man  precisely  100  times  as  much  reduction 
as  the  $2,000  man.  That  is  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  their  Incomes.  It  Is  fair  to  both  It 
Is  the  surest  way  to  reduce  without  shifting 
taxes  either  from  larger  to  smaller  taxpayers 
or  from  smaller  to  larger— that  is,  without 
wrecking  the  carefully  balanced  existing  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden. 

The  Knutson  bUl  swings  far  to  the  right 

:ln?/°!  ^■'■**  ^<^o™e«  •nd  breaching  the 
ab  llty-to-pay  principle.  The  Kngel  plan 
swings  far  to  the  left,  unduly  favoring  small 
taxpayers  and  penalizing  large  ones.     Con- 

f^,"'  V^  '"'^*'  '^"'  "^"^  ^°^^  extremes  and 
ni  .!1.  *  "fa»8^t.  fair,  and  safe  road  which 
lies  between  them. 


Reenlistment  of  Partially  Disabled 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NIW  JXBSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  12, 
1946.  I  introduced  H.  R.  6090.  a  bUl  to 
permit  partially  disabled  veterans  to  re- 
enlist  in  the  armed  forces  for  limited 
duty.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  evident  that 
a  large  number  of  war  veterans,  who 
suffered  permanent  physical  disabilities 
could  and  would  find  a  happy  and  hon- 
orable career  by  remaining  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  Is  equally  evident  that  they  could  not 
only  be  useful  in  the  armed  service  but 
there  is  a  posiUve  ueed  for  them. 

It  Is  well  known  to  everyone  that  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  are  used  for  combat 
troops,  even  in  wartime.  For  every  man 
who  is  potentially  a  front-line  soldier, 
there  are  a  number  in  supporting  posi- 
tions, many  of  which  can  adequately  be 
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filled  by  those  suflfering  some  physical 
handicap.  Mechanics,  clerks,  laboratory 
technicians,  stenographers,  tailors,  tele- 
phone operators,  and  many  other  such 
classifications  are  required  by  military 
organizations,  and  there  is  nothing  but 
tradition  which  keeps  such  jobs  occu- 
pied by  men  in  the  pink  of  physical  con- 
dition. The  physically  handicapped  can 
perform  these  services  adequately,  and 
release  for  more  strenuous  duty  those 
who  are  more  fortunate. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
or  Military  Affairs,  and  a  number  of 
the  members  of  that  committee  were 
persuaded  of  the  merits  of  the  bill,  but 
the  committee  itself  did  not  find  the 
opportunity  to  report  the  bill  before  the 
adjournment  in  August. 

In  the  meantime,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, on  October  16,  1946,  virtually 
adopted  my  proposal  and  announced 
that  it  would  recruit  up  to  5.000  disabled 
veterans  for  such  positions. 

Naturally,  I  welcome  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  my  bill  by  the  War  De- 
partment, but  I  am  so  convinced  of  its 
propriety  and  need  that  I  would  like  to 
see  this  made  a  permanent,  legally  estab- 
lished policy.  And,  further,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  same  policy  established  in  the 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard. 

Accordingly,  I  have  reintroduced  the 
bill,  which  is  now  H.  R.  73,  and  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  urge  the  committee 
to  favorably  repoit  this  bill,  and  the 
Congress  to  adopt  it,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  quite  useful  and 
Important,  both  to  a  large  group  of  vet- 
erans who  deserve  our  consideration  and 
also  to  the  armed  forces  themselves. 

I  am  appending  below  the  text  of  the 
bill,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  text  of  the 
War  Department  release  dated  October 
16,  1946: 

A  bill  to  permit  partially  disabled  World 
War  n  veterans  to  reenllst  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  Including  the 
Coast  Guard,  for  limited  duty. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  person  who 
(a)  served  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Coast  Guard,  a  part  of  such  service  having 
been  after  December  6.  1941.  and  before  Sep- 
tember 3,  1945,  and  was  discharged  from  such 
service  under  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable, and  (b)  Incurred  a  partial  physical 
disability  In  line  of  duty  In  such  service,  or 
as  a  result  of  such  service,  shall  be  eligible 
for  reenlistment  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the  Coast  Guard,  for 
such  limited  duty  as  he  Is  physically  capable 
of  performing,  If  he  Is  otherwise  qualified  to 
perform  such  duty.  The  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  respectively,  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

AUCT    WILL    RSCRtrrr    S.OOO    PARTIALLT    DISABLED 
VETERANS 

In  another  move  to  bring  skilled  personnel 
Into  the  United  States  Army  and  also  to  offer 
the  Army  as  a  career  to  many  men  heretofore 
barred  from  such  an  opportunity  because  of 
disability  caused  by  honorable  service,  the 
War  Department  announced  today  that  cer- 
tain categories  of  disabled  veterans  would  be 
accepted  for  enlistment  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Recognizing  that  many  men  disabled  In 
service  are  desirous  of  an  Army  career  and 
that  many  of  these  men  have  proven  them- 
selves able  and  skilled  by  winning  over  their 


handicaps,  the  War  Department  has  directed 
that  an  Initial  5,000  partially  disabled  vet- 
erans win  be  accepted  for  service  In  the 
RegvQar  Army. 

This  action  comes  as  an  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  fine  character  and  strength  ex- 
hibited by  the  majority  of  our  disabled  men. 
and  provides  the  Army  the  opportunity  of 
action  In  helping  to  place  our  disabled  men 
In  normal  and  happy  positions.  However, 
the  Army  does  not  consider  the  move  as  help- 
ing the  handicapped,  but.  rather,  desires  to 
utUlze  the  services  of  the  handicapped  In 
preserving  Its  fighting  strength.  Careful 
study  of  the  accomplishments  and  the  de- 
velopment of  special  skills  by  partially  dis- 
abled men  has  proven  to  the  Army  that  these 
disabled  men  have  shown  themselves  of  equal 
value  In  many  occupations  to  many  other 
men  unhindered  by  any  handicap.  The  War 
Department  feels  that  those  individuals  with 
nonorganic  disabilities  can  be  utilized  in  tech- 
nical type  positions  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  a  great  asset  to  the  Army. 

In  planning  the  action  the  War  Depart- 
ment assembled  a  partial  list  of  the  "over- 
head type"  positions  that  can  be  filled  by 
these  individuals.  The  positions  are  as  fol- 
lows: Diesel  and  automobile  mechenic.  clerk, 
postal  clerk,  dental  laboratory  technician, 
draftsmen,  electricians,  machinist,  moving- 
picture  projectionist,  sign  painter,  shoe  re- 
pairmen, stenographer,  tailor,  teletype  oper- 
ator, toolroom  keeper.  X-ray  technician,  key 
punch  operator,  classification  specialist,  of- 
fice machine  servicemen,  telephone  operator, 
tabulating  machine  operator,  clerk-typist, 
medical  technician,  tabulating  machine  re- 
pairman, shop  clerk,  etc. 


Tkanlcs  to  the  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  therein  a  recent 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Boston  Trav- 
eler entitled  "Thanks  to  the  Army,"  as 
follows: 

THANKS  TO  THE  AXUT 

The  Boston  alrpor^  Is  potentially  a  safer 
place  today  than  it  ever  has  been  in  the  past. 
Thanks  are  due  to  the  Army  which  made  pos- 
sible the  loan  of  a  radar  ground  control  ap- 
proach sjrstem.  Thanks  is  due  to  Repre- 
sentative Philip  J.  Philbin  who  acted  as 
Intermediary  between  the  airport  and  the 
Army.  Tliere  Is  no  evidence  that  thanks  Is 
due  anyone  else. 

It  Is  time  that  this  problem  of  making 
airplane  landings  safer  be  tackled  directly. 
Ground  control  approach  Is  no  untested 
novelty.  It  proved  Its  worth  throughout  the 
war.  No  one  seems  Inclined  to  deny  Its  prac- 
ticality. The  real  argument — to  dignify 
what  Is  not  properly  an  argument  at  all — Is 
its  cost. 

The  cost  of  Installation  Is  great.  So  Is  the 
cost  of  Installing  protective  devices  on  the 
railroads  of  America,  but  they  are  Installed. 
The  obvious  answer  to  the  argument  of  cost  Is 
to  Ignore  It. 

Safety  Is  an  essential  factor  for  any  stable 
transportation  system  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding safety  is  a  normal  operating  cost.  It 
is  merely  added  to  the  price  of  tickets  on 
most  transportation  enterprises. 

Of  course  that  will  make  flying  more  ex- 
pensive, with  adverse  economic  effects  to  the 
Industry  U  the  industry  bears  it,  to  the  tax- 


payer's pocket  if  he  bears  It.  Is  that  an  argu- 
ment for  leaving  out  a  tested  and  practical 
means  of  safety? 

There  are  two  questions  to  be  answered. 
How  can  we  get  the  best  In  radar  protection 
In  the  quickest  way?  Who  should  pay  for 
Its  Installation  and  maintenance? 


What?  The  FEPC  Afaial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  COIiMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  most  honest,  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, whether  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
are  looking  to  the  Eightieth  Congress 
with  high  hopes  of  a  constructive  and 
sound  program  of  accomplishment,  free 
of  sectional  bickering  and  political 
maneuvering.  Certainly  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  that.  So  far  the  session 
has  been  a  harmonious  one.  All  good 
Democrats  in  the  Congress  have  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  go  along  with 
their  Republican  colleagues  to  that  end. 

In  the  Seventy-eighth  and  particularly 
in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congresses  south- 
ern Democrats  on  many  occasions 
alined  themselves  with  their  Republi- 
can colleagues  to  prevent  some  of  the 
left-wing  legislation  sponsored  by  cer- 
tain high-ranking  Democrats  from  be- 
ing enacted  into  law.  Some  of  this, 
such  as  the  so-called  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act.  sponsored  by  so-called 
progressive  Democrats,  was  In  reality 
part  of  a  program  which  had  its  origin 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet- domi- 
nated Communist  Party. 

This  proposed  Iniquitous  legislation, 
although  regarded  by  some  as  aimed  at 
the  South,  is  in  fact  nothing  but  an  ob- 
jective of  the  Communist  Party.  And  as 
such  it  was  in  reality  aimed  at  our  re- 
publican form  of  government.  For  sure- 
ly no  national  legislation  ever  proposed 
could  be  as  far-reaching  in  Its  regimen- 
tation of  the  people.  For  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  it  is  as  assuredly  regi- 
mentation for  a  northern  manufacturer 
to  be  told  that  he  must  employ  people 
upon  a  basis  of  race  rather  than  merit  or 
ability  as  it  is  to  make  it  mandatory  for  a 
southern  employer  to  do  the  same.  Such 
vicious  legislation  would  prove  to  be  the 
last  word  in  regimentation. 

This  most  un-American  proposal  has 
now  been  made  again  by  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
forni  of  a  bill  recently  introduced.  And 
in  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  remind  our  Republican  friends 
that  they  did  not  come  Into  power  be- 
cause of  their  advocacy  of  such  left-wing 
proposals,  but  rather  on  the  contrary. 
We  will  now  find  out  whether  in  stopping 
cockeyed  and  screwy  legislation  by  coali- 
tion of  Republicans  and  southern  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  last  Congress  the  Republi- 
cans were  playing  politics,  or  whether 
they  were  really  interested  in  the  well ara 
of  the  country  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  American  way. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  connection 
mit  herewith,  in  part,  a 
tide  by  that  able  write: 
Rothwell  Brown,  which 
January  13  issue  of  the  Baltimore 
Post  and  other  publlcatictis 
Thk  Political  p4eade 

Washington,  January  13.- 
darity  or  Republican  opinion 
be  matntainecl.  to  the 
try  as  a  whole,  is  a  questloc 
already  on  Capitol  Hill. 


I  sub- 
timely  ar- 
Mr,  George 
appeared  in  the 
News- 


How  long  soli- 

la.  Congress  can 

advantage  of  the  coun- 

that  has  risen 


A  very  great  factor  in  the 
slide,  which  gave  that  party 
Senate  and  House  of 
the  increasing  awareness  by 
a  growing  fear  on  their  part. 
conspiracies   against   this 
Soviet-dominated  CommunlA 


R  'publican  land- 
control  of  both 
Repr<  sentativea,   was 
the  pjeople.  and 
)^the  plots  and 
Republic   by   the 
Party. 


know  that  the 
in  the 
American  form 


Comi  mnists 


WRATH     or     I*EOlt.E 

The  people  rose  In  their  wrath,  and  since 
then  all  but  the  extreme  Roc  sevelt  left  wing 
has  been  disclaiming  all  connection  with  or 
sympathy   for  communism 

The  American  people  now 
major    design    of    the 
United  States  is  to  destroy  the 
of  government. 

They  kno^  that  the  metHod 
the  Red  Fascists  is  the  sowir  g 
among  the   people,  the  crea:lon 
racial  and  class  distinctions 
stant  irritation  of  sore  spots 
expected  to  heal  of  themselves 

One  of  the  must  demands 
nlsts  was  the  enactment  of  a 
Employment  Practices  Comm 
the  temporary  committee  se  t 
measure. 


pursued  by 
of  dlfsension 
of  alleged 
and  the  con- 
that  might  be 
if  left  alone. 
>f  the  Commu- 
jermanent  Fair 
ttee,  to  replace 
up  as  a  war 


TSUMAN     BLZSSII  O 


th? 


bil 


When  Truman  inherited 
wing   legislative   nostrums 
on  Roosevelt's  desk,  he  bund 
a  single  package  and  sent 
with  his  blessing. 

The  rupture  that  had 
Roosevelt  and  a  Democratic 
tenslfled,  the  New  Deal  coal 
the  Communists  were 
even  their  former  New  Deal 
txing  from  them  as  from  the 

In  hts  annual  message  Mr 
no  mention  of  the  FSPC 
economic  report,  sent  to 
he  returned  to  the  subject 
directly. 

Those  old-fashioned, 
cans,   who   thought   that   in 
people  had  given  to  a 
a  mandate  to  go  right  and 
shocked,  no  doubt,  to  learn 
Congressman.   Mr.   Evexett 
nilnois,  has  introduced  a 
one  of  the  major  Communist 
vlding  for  the  establishment 
Fair  Employment   Practices 


stay 
thi  t 

&:. 
bi:i 


<f 
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ll 


pc  sitic 


FEl'C 


Republican  and  Democratic 
in  their  celebrated  coalition 
gress.  prevented  such  a  meas 
lug  to  a  vote  in  the  House 

The  voters  at  the  polls  in 
whelmingly  sustained  their 

Almost  to  a  man  the  left-w 
who  had  fought  for  the 
epitomized     the     whole 
against   American  solidarity. 
and  driven  from  Congre^. 

The  Republican   Party    in 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble  for  ItselJ , 
the  cotmtry.  by  espousing 
naziism. 

It  can  break  up  the  working 
In  Congress  between  conserv 
parties  at  a  time  when   the 
stands  virtually  alone  in  the 
guaxdlaa  of  fre«   and   unlimi 


th  s 


left-over  left- 

w^ich   he  found 

ed  them  up  in 

th^m  to  Congress 

ociurred   between 

C  >ngress  was  In- 

i:ion  fell  apart, 

repudl  ited  and  today 

b  iddies  are  run- 

t  ubonic  plague. 

Truman  made 

But  in  his 

Congress  last  week, 

e\  jsively  and  in- 


conservative  Amerl- 
November   the 

Repulflican  Congress 
right,  will  be 
a  Republican 

DlSKS£M.  of 
to  carry  out 

demands,  pro- 
a  permanent 

Commission. 


conservatives, 
the  last  Con- 
ire  from  com- 


l^ovember  over- 
en. 
ng  Democrats, 
bUl,  which 
drive 
were  defeated 


Con  munist 


Congress    can 

as  well  as  for 

piece  of  red 


understanding 
tlves  of  both 
United  States 
world  as  the 
ed  enterprise 


and  the  exponent  of  the  independence  of  the 
individual  citizen. 

But  the  Republican  Party  probably  can- 
not win  another  election  by  going  left  and 
embracing  the  repudiated  doctrines  of  dis- 
credited conununism.        i 


Strike  at  West  AlUs  Works  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  Manaf acturing  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  subject  more  widely  discussed 
in  the  United  States  today  than  the  ques- 
tion of  labor-management  relations. 
Every  newspaper  and  every  radio  com- 
mentator has  discussed  it,  often  with 
more  heat  than  light.  And  much  legis- 
lation has  been  drafted,  most  of  which. 
Incidentally,  proposes  drastic  and  un- 
justified restrictions  oa  the  legitimate 
rights  of  unions. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation.  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
perhaps  the  most  important  single  strike 
now  in  effect  In  this  country  is  the  direct 
responsibility,  not  of  the  union  involved, 
but  of  the  company.  I  refer  to  the  strike 
now  in  progress  at  the  West  Allis  Works 
of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. 
in  West  Allis,  Wis. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  a  long  and  sordid 
record  of  antilabor  activities.  For  years 
It  has  been  a  leading  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Metal  Trades  Association.  The 
pages  of  the  La  Follette  committee  re- 
ports are  filled  with  instances  of  the  use 
by  Alli.^-Chalmers  of  the  strike-breaking, 
espionage,  and  antilabor  services  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association. 

A  former  president  of  this  company. 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  leading  contributor 
tc  and  official  of  the  isolationist,  nation- 
alist America  First  Committee.  It  is  not 
without  significance.  |  think,  that  the  ar- 
rogance, stubbornness,  and  refusal  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  of  this  company 
resulted  in  1941  in  a  long  strike  which 
materially  impeded  this  country's  arma- 
ment program.  It  was  then,  you  remem- 
ber, that  the  America  First  Committee 
was  at  the  height  of  its  campaign  to 
sabotage  this  country's  defense  plans. 
Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board,  which  were  finally  ac- 
cepted by  the  company  as  the  basis  for 
settlement,  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  offered  weeks  earlier  by  the 
union. 

The  current  strike  at  Allis-Chalmers 
contains  all  of  the  factors  inherent  in  a 
situation  In  which  an  antilabor  manage- 
ment, determined  above  all  else  to  smash 
the  union  of  its  employees,  has  forced  its 
workers  to  go  on  strike,  has  whipped  up 
an  unprecedented  campaign  of  antiunion 
hysteria,  and  has  consistently  refused  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  for  the  equitable 
settlement  of  the  strike. 


More  than  8  months  ago.  the  workers 
at  the  Allis-Chalmers  plant,  in  West 
Allis,  Wis.,  voted  8,091  to  251  to  go  out  on 
strike  to  win  the  same  contract  and  wage 
adjustments  which  had  been  granted 
months  earlier  by  the  vast  majority  of 
companies  in  this  country.  Their  de- 
mands were  for  an  18*^2 -cent  wage  in- 
crease, a  workable  grievance  procedure, 
and  union-security  provisions. 

But  let  me  say  that  long  before  it  voted 
to  strike  Local  248,  United  Automobile 
Workers.  CIO,  which  has  been  certified 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
as  bargaining  agent  for  the  Allis-Chal- 
mer.<!  workers,  attempted  for  months  to 
get  some  kind  of  settlement  which  would 
have  made  a  strike  unnecessary.  To  all 
the  union's  proposals,  the  company's  an* 
swer  was  "No."  Not  only  did  the  com- 
pany refuse  even  to  consider  the  union's 
proposals.  Mr.  Spep.ker.  but  it  refused 
even  to  agree  to  certain  adjustments 
•  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  National 
War  Labor  Board. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  had.  on 
the  basis  of  Local  248's  perfect  record  of 
no  work  stoppages  during  the  war,  rec- 
ommended that  the  company  agree  to 
a  standard  maintenance-of-membership 
clause.    This  the  company  refused  to  do. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board,  alter 
extensive  surveys,  had  estabUshed  the 
fact  that  wages  at  Allis-Chalmers  are 
considerably  below  those  paid  elsewhere 
In  the  Milwaukee  area,  and  had  recom- 
mended a  19'2-cent  wage  increase  for 
certain  classifications  of  workers.  This 
recommendation  was  made.  Mr.  Speaker,^ 
in  December  1945.  over  a  year  ago.  but 
the  company  has  stubbornly  and  de- 
fiantly refused  to  put  it  into  effect. 

Still,  in  an  effort  to  settle  the  dispute 
without  the  necessity  of  striking.  Local 
248  proposed  in  negotiations  that  the 
issues  of  wages,  union  security,  and 
grievance  procedure  be  submitted  to 
arbitration  for  a  final  and  binding  deci- 
sion. 

But  this  proposal,  too.  was  rejected 
by  the  company.  How  can  we  speak  seri- 
ously of  preventing  strikes  by  imposing 
restrictions  on  unions,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  most  devastating  strike  in  the 
United  States  has  resulted  from  a  com- 
pany's refusal  to  accept  the  union's  offer 
of  arbitration?  This  offer.  I  might  add, 
has  been  renewed  repeatedly  by  the 
union,  and  it  has  been  supplemented  by 
the  union's  proposal  to  refer  the  dispute 
to  a  Presidential  fact-finding  board  But 
every  single  union  proposal  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  Milwaukee 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  in  favor  of  the  union's  sug- 
gestion for  arbitration. 

It  is  perfectly  clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  conclusion  is  inescapable,  that  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Co.  deliberately  created 
this  strike  and  has  deliberately  refused 
to  settle  it. 

Allis-Chalmers  has  refused  to  accept 
the  union's  offers. 

Allis-Chalmers  has  refused  to  accept 
Presidential  fact-finding. 

Allis-Chalmers  has  refused  to  accept 
arbitration. 

Fattened  with  high  wartime  profits 
and  subsidized  by  Federal  carry-back  tax 
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rebates,  Allis-Chalmers  has  embarked 
upon  a  program  of  unconcealed  union- 
busting.  It  has  hired  strikebreakers,  It 
has  had  the  police  plant  labor  spies  In 
union  meetings,  and  It  hsis  had  many  of 
its  striking  employees  beaten  by  police 
within  Its  own  plants. 

Its  most  recent  maneuver  has  been  the 
organization  of  an  Ill-disguised  company 
union;  and  the  Wisconsin  Employment 
Relations  Board  has  granted  that 
union's  petition  for  an  election  to  deter- 
mine the  bargaining  representatives  for 
the  Allis-Chalmers  workers.  I  must  re- 
mind you  that  the  legally  constituted 
representative  for  the  Allis-Chalmers 
workers  is  Local  248,  UAW-CIO,  which 
has  been  certified  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  The  decision  to  order 
a  new  election — a  decision  which  is  in 
violation  of  Federal  law — was  made  not 
by  any  impartial  Federal  agency,  but  by 
the  Wisconsin  Employment  Relations 
Board. 

If  this  precedent  In  Wisconsin  Is  not 
stopped  It  will  be  carried  into  all  other 
States  and  seriously  disrupt  industrial 
relations. 

In  an  effort  to  stop  this  obviously  illegal 
act.  Local  248  applied  to  the  Federal 
courts  for  a  temporary  injunction  re- 
straining the  Wisconsin  Employment 
Relations  Board  from  holding  the  elec- 
tion. The  hearing  on  the  union's  peti- 
tion was  held  before  Judge  F.  Ryan  Duffy 
of  the  Federal  district  court  in  Milwau- 
kee on  January  9.  1947.  On  that  same 
day  Judge  Duffy  handed  down  his  de- 
cision denying  the  union's  request  for 
an  injunction.  It  was  handed  down  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that  briefs  filed 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  Department  of  Ju.<?tice  in  a  sim- 
ilar case  pending  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  and  scope 
of  authority  of  State  labor  relations 
boards,  and  supporting  the  position  tak- 
en by  Local  248.  were  still  In  the  mail 
and  had  not  yet  arrived  in  Milwaukee. 
Judge  Duffy's  decision  was  made  with  a 
haste  which  was  Injudicious.  Judge 
Duffy  who  handed  down  the  decision 
against  the  Allis-Chalmers  workers' 
union  is  a  close  relative — a  brother-in- 
law — of  Mr.  Harold  W.  Story,  vice  pres- 
ident and  general  attorney  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.  and  chief 
architect  of  Its  antilabor  policy.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  impartiality  of 
Judge  Duffy's  decision  could  be  subject 
to  grave  doubt.  But  Judge  Duffy  ap- 
parently did  not  for  a  moment  entertain 
the  thought  of  disqualifying  himself. 

The  conclusion  seems  clear.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  only  that  responsibility  for 
the  Allis-Chalmers  strike  rests  solely 
with  the  company,  but  that  the  company 
has  apparently  benefited  by  an  unusual 
judicial  decLsion.  which  upsets  the  origi- 
nal election  held  by  the  IILRB  and 
thereby  abrogates  the  legal  rights  of  the 
bargaining  employees. 

Could  the  brother-in-law  relation  be- 
tween the  vice  president  of  Allis-Chal- 
mers. Mr.  H.  W.  ttorey.  and  the  judge 
of  the  Federal  court.  Judge  Duffy,  have 
been  an  influence  in  the  judge's  decision? 
I  submit  that  no  legislative  program 
concerned  with  labor-management  rela- 
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tions  can  be  just  or  equitable  which  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  punitive  measures 
against  labor  and  wWch  Ignores  the  ex- 
istence of  a  conspiracy  hatched  by  the 
powerful  and  influential  captains  of 
American  Industry  to  destroy  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  their  employees  by 
smashing  unions. 


Reorganization  of  the  Armed  Serrices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 

OF  oaxcoN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1947 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  undar 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R*c- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  January 
18.  1947: 

NOT   MESGEX 

Whatever  one  may  term  the  President's 
plan  to  reorganize  the  armed  services — Inte- 
gration or  unification,  perhaps — it  certainly 
is  not  merger.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  not  giving  up  much  autonomy 
and  power,  except  in  that  the  Army  loses  its 
Air  Forces  (but  logically  will  expect  to  re- 
tain influence  since  Army  officers  will  be- 
come Air  Force  officers). 

This  page  favors  unification  of  the  armed 
services  to  the  point  of  merger,  as  necessary 
to  guarantee  cohesive  action — which  we  did 
not  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  war — and 
a  ma.Kimum  of  defense  In  an  era  when  attack 
will  come  by  atomic  or  other  scientific  weap- 
ons with  such  paralyzing  swiftness  that 
offense  must  be  geared  to  the  same  pace. 
We  are  not  sure  that  President  Truman's 
Missouri  compromise  will  accomplish  this 
unity. 

The  plan  given  to  Congress,  with  approval 
of  Secretary  Forrestal  r{  the  Navy  and  Sec- 
retary Patterson  of  the  Army,  would  increase 
the  President's  secretaries  from  10  to  12,  of 
whom  4  would  represent  the  military  (an 
Influential  minority).  Secretaries  for  War. 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces  might  or  might  not 
have  Cabinet  status  but  would  have  access 
to  the  President's  ear.  There  may  be  pres- 
sure to  have  Congress  assign  them  to  the 
Cabinet,  along  with  the  Secretary  of  National 
Defense. 

It  is  probable  that  most  Americans,  after 
the  example  of  disunity  at  Pearl  Harbor,  have 
thought  of  merger  of  the  armed  forces  under 
terms  of  a  single  civilian  secretary  (not  foiu-) , 
possibly  with  a  single  chief  of  stafi  and  cer- 
tainly with  single  authority  over  the  mUitary 
heads  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces.  This 
has  not  been  accomplished  in  this  program, 
nor  Is  it  likely  that  It  could  be  accomplished 
with  approval  of  the  Army  and  Navy  brass 
and  Cabinet  heads.  The  proposal,  instead,  is 
for  a  Secretary  of  National  Defense  who  shall 
lay  down  policies  and  programs  for  the  three 
branches  which,  however,  will  operate  as  sep- 
arate and  Independent  units. 

Nothing  in  this  plan  assures  that  there  will 
not  be  a  continuation  of  the  rivalries,  jeal- 
ousies, and  political  maneuverings  of  the 
separate  forces,  each  having  a  mUitary  chief 
and  a  civilian  secretary  who  can  go  around 
the  Secretary  of  National  Defense  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress.  It  may  lead  to 
economy  in  buying  and  lessen  duplication, 
but  these  gains  wUl  be  wiped  out  if  there  Is 
continual  struggle  for  prestige  and  power. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  Secretary  of  National 
Defense  may  be  so  harassed  that  be  will  de- 
generate into  a  purcbaslng  agent  and  expe- 


diter of  home-front  production  for  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  plan  does  not  eTen  unify  the  Air  I^>rOM 
•8  an  eqtial  and  separate  arm,  since  the  Nary 
would  retain  Its  naval  and  marine  land- 
based  planes,  even  for  tranaport.  and  wUl 
guard  jealously  against  any  Invasion  of  lU 
sphere  by  the  new,  growing,  and  ambitious 
Air  Forces.  Congress  may  consider  the  plan 
as  a  first  step  toward  the  goal  of  merger, 
long  fought  by  Army  and  Nary  brass,  and  as 
the  accomplishment  of  a  separate  air  arm 
which  Is  the  first  front  in  national  defense, 
yet  it  must  view  with  misgivings  the  sepa- 
rate status  of  command  In  each  department. 


Veterans'  LefitUtioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHDSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing bills  Introduced  by  me  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Legion: 

A  bill  to  define  loss  of  use  of  an  eye  for  thi 
purposes  of  granting  the  statutory  award 
of  $36  per  month  under  the  provisions  of 
siibparagraph    (k),    paragraph   II.   part    I, 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a) .  as  amended 
Be   it   enacted,   etc..   That   subparagraph 
(k)  of  paragraph  II,  part  I,  of  Veterans  Reg. 
Illation  No.  1  (a),  promulgated  under  Public 
Law  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress,  March  30, 
1933,   as   amended.   Is   hereby   amended    by 
adding  a  sentence  at  the  end  thereof  to  read 
as  follows :  "For  the  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph the  use  of  an  eye  shall  be  conalderad 
lost  when  visual  acuity  is  6/200  or  1ms." 

A  bill  to  provide  compensation  or  pension  for 
the  widows  and  children  of  deceased  vet- 
earns  of  World  War  I  or  World  War  n  who 
had  disabilities  caused  or  aggravated  by 
examination,  hospitallaatlon,  or  medical 
treatment 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  widow,  child, 
or  chUdren  of  any  deceased  veteran  of  World 
War  I  or  World  War  n  who  at  the  time  of 
bis  death  was  entitled  to  or  In  receipt  of 
monetary  benefits  for  disability  resulting 
from  an  Injury  or  an  aggravation  of  any  ex- 
isting Injury  under  the  provisions  of  section 
213  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1024,  as 
amended  (43  Stat.  1308;  U.  8  C.  title  88, 
sec.  501).  section  31  of  Public  Law  No.  141. 
Seventy-third  Congress  (48  Stat.  62«;  D.  8.  C, 
title  38.  sec  501a) ,  or  section  12  of  Public  Law 
No.  868,  Seventy-sixth  Congress  (54  Stat. 
1197;  U.  8  C,  title  38.  sec.  601a-l),  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  Public  Law  No.  484. 
Seventy-third  Congress.  June  28,  1934  (48 
Stat.  1281,  1282;  U.  8  C,  title  38,  sees.  60S  to 
607.  Inclusive),  as  amended,  provided  that 
the  other  requirements  thereof  are  met. 

A  bUl  to  provide  that  veterans  now  receiving 
compensation    for    certain    so-called    pre- 
sumptive dlEabilities  equivalent  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  amount  to  which  they  were  pre- 
viously entitled  shall  henceforth  have  such 
compensation     restored    to     100    percent 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  part  of  the  second 
proviso  of  section   28.  Public   Law  No.   141, 
Seventy-third  Congress,  March  28,  1934   (48 
Stat.  524:   U.  8.  C,  title  38,  sec.  722).  which 
limits  payment  of  compensation  thereunder 
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Allocation  of  Type  C-4  S|ip  to  Great 
Lakes  Area 

EXTENSION  OP  REIiJLARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  G(|)RDON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESfcNTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  2, 


SfK  aker. 


in  lert 


steaml  oat 


tbi 


h  ive 

tlie 


a  nt 


Mr.  GORDON.     Mr. 
unanimous    consent.    I 
Record  a  resolution  I  have 
the  city  clerk  of  the  city  of 
was  adopted  by  the  city  couijcil 
ing  the  allocation  of  type 
Great  Lakes  area: 

"Whereas  for  many  years 
a  lack  of  adequate  local 
•ervlce  In  Chicago,  and 
years  due  to  the  fact  that 
opportunities  for  the  public 
ously  curtailed  as  result  of 
and 

"Whereas  for  this  and  many 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  have 
the  privilege  and  advantages 
cost  water  transportation  and 
an  opportunity  to  take  adv 
natural  benefits  of  being  the 
city  on  the  Great  Lakes:  and 

"Whereas   the   civic   and 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  a 
noted  with  a  great  deal  of  a 
decline  of  the  passenger  m 
and  out  of  the  port  of 
come  to  the  conclusion   that 
must  be  undertaken  in  order 
the  Interest  and  the  imaginatl 
pie  and  the  reestablishment  of 
to  the  desirability  of  steamship 
Great    Lakes,    and    partlculaipy 
Michigan;  and 

"Whertaa  as  the  restilt  of 
tho  unuaual  •eooomle  condttlois 
the  banluntptey  of  atMrnahlp 
have  for  many  years  served  th  t 

"Whereas  under  the  shlpbui 
of  the  United  States  Murltimi 
there  were  eonetructed  some 
foUig-  ihlpe  which,  since  the 
hoetUltiea  aro  MecMary  to 
from  OovtminMit  ownership 
by  private  intereau:  and 

"Whereas  It  would  be  a  dtntli 
to  the  Great  Lakes  area  if  some 
be  found  whereby  one  of  thaee 
diverted  for  UM  on  the  Great 
effort   to   reeeubllsh   local 
•enger  service  and  automobile 
on  a  modem  and  enlarged  sea 
"Whereas  It  has  come  to  our  e 
the  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  s 
has  made  application  to  the  \ 
Maritime   Commission   for   the 
one   of   the   type   0-4   ships 
"••  the  steamship  Chicago  Cli 
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the  Great  Lakes  with  the  specific  Intent  to 
use  the  port  of  Chicago  as  an  operating  base: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  this 
city  council  that  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
ship  for  the  Great  Lakes  trade  and  especially 
for  the  building  up  of  the  potential  steam- 
ship  passenger  and  tourist  traffic  to  and  from 
the  port  of  Chicago.  Is  a  most  desirable  ad- 
junct to  the  commercial  facilities  and  that 
great  public  benefit  will  accrue  from  such 
venture;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  city  council  hereby 
places  Itself  on  record  as  urging  the  alloca- 
tion of  at  least  one  of  the  type  C-4  ships  to 
the  Great  Lakes  area,  as  above  stated  and 
that  all  other  Federal  agencies  having  Juris- 
diction on  the  Illinois  waterway,  be  enlisted 
to  authorize  the  passage  of  said  ship  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes;  and 
be  It  fiu-ther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission.  United  States  Senators  from 
Illinois,  and  United  States  Representatives 
frtwn  districts  withm  the  city  of  Chicago." 

Stats  or  Illinois,  I 

County  of  Cook,  ss: 

I,  i^udwig  D.  Schrelber.  city  clerk  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  and  'oregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  certain  resolution  adopted  by  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  at  a 
regular  meeting  held  Friday,  the  10th  day 
of  January  A.  D.  1947. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  corporate  seal 
of  the  said  city  of  Chicago  this  22d  day  of 
January  A.   D.   1947. 

[SEAL]  Ltn)WIG    D.    SCHREIBEB, 

City  Clerk. 


The  Retirement  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  1  of  the  Civil  Service 
Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as  amended  by  the 
enactment  of  my  bill  H.  R.  4718.  which 
is  now  Public  Law  688,  Seventy-nlrth 
Congress. 

When  H.  R.  4718  was  enacted  Into  law 
it  contained  a  provision  limiting  the 
benefits  of  the  bill  to  Federal  employees 
who  were  Involuntarily  separated  from 
the  service  after  25  years  of  service,  but 
limited  to  those  who  had  reached  their 
fifty-fifth  year.  The  bill  al.<io  was  ap- 
plicable only  to  those  employees  who 
were  involuntarily  separated  between 
the  dates  of  July  1.  1045.  and  June  30, 
1947. 

My  new  bill  strikes  out  the  26-year 
clauite  and  al^o  the  rr.itrlctlve  date  of 
June  30,  1947,  and  provides  that  any 
ofBcer  or  employee  Involuntarily  sepa- 
rated from  the  service,  r»ot  by  removal 
for  cause  on  charges  of  ml.sconduct  or 
delinquency  after  July  1,  1949,  and  who 
has  served  the  Federal  Qovernment  for 
25  years,  would  be  eligible  for  the  retire- 
ment benefits  outlined  tn  the  present 
subsection  (e)  of  section  I  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act. 

If  one  may  Judge  from  the  present 
drive  to  reduce  the  number  of  Federal 


employees  now  on  the  pay  roll,  It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  many  of  the  regular 
civil-service  employees  are  to  be  invol- 
untarily separated  from  the  service  be- 
fore and  after  the  termination  date  of 
the  present  act;  namely.  June  30,  1947. 
and  I  believe  It  would  be  unfair  if  we 
should  fail  to  provide  for  them  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  their  separation  from 
the  Government  will  be  involuntary, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  will  see 
the  justice  of  this  matter  and  will  give 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to 
my  bill. 


Hawaiian  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE    FROM    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate  of 
January  4.  1947 

HAWAHAN   STATEHOOD 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  for  some  time 
been  desirotis  of  entering  the  Union.  Prior 
to  the  war,  congressional  debate  consistently 
raised  the  barriers  of  a  large  and  unreliably 
Japanese  population,  the  tremendous  dis- 
tance between  the  islands  and  the  mainland, 
the  inability  of  them  to  become  self-sup- 
porting, and  the  enormous  Federal  expense 
necessary  to  maintain  them  as  a  bastion  of 
national  defense,  let  alone  give  them  any  of 
the  economic  advantages  of  Washington's 
largess. 

Most  of  these  arguments  have  long  since 
become  outmoded.  The  155.000  people  of 
Japanese  descent  unquestionably  proved 
their  loyalty  to  the  United  States  during 
the  war;  the  relative  distance  of  the  Islands 
from  the  west  coast  has  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  Increased  air  transportation  and 
faster  ship  service;  Hawaii  has  proved  that 
she  need  not  be  financially  dependent  on 
the  United  States;  and  any  Federal  expendi- 
tures-Involved in  maintaining  Hawaii  as  a 
State  would  be  no  more  than  In  keeping  her 
as  a  Territory. 

Unlike  her  fellow  Union  aspirant.  Alaska. 
Hawaii  has  the  necessary  population  to  war- 
rant representation  In  Congress,  and  a  more 
permanent  and  at  present  iUble  financial 
background  for  the  satisfactory  upkeep  of 
her  own  government  and  people. 

In  any  future  congreesional  dtacuaston  on 
the  advisabtlity  of  admitting  Hawaii  as  the 
forty-ninth  8Utt.  perhaps  ths  more-th:tn- 
mnp  knowledge  of  tht  Territory  acquired  by 
several  Congresamtn  on  their  tour  of  the  area 
during  their  Pearl  Harbor  Inquiry  should  be 
of  great  value  to  their  colleagues  in  making  a 
dectkion. 

There  art  those  who  feel  that  Hawaii 
should  be  granted  statthood  as  a  Just  repay- 
ment for  her  gallontry  during  the  war.  And. 
there  are  others  who,  for  sentimental  rea- 
Bons,  would  like  to  set  the  beach  of  Walklkl 
and  sunsets  over  Diamond  Head  incorporated 
Into  the  Union. 

But  what  seems  the  best  reason  of  all  Is 
that  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Its  people,  its 
produce,  and  Its  capabilities  warrant  inclu- 
sion in  the  Union  as  the  forty-ninth  State. 
There  Is  everything  to  show  that  it  would 
make  a  healthy  and  welcome  addition  to  the 
other  48  States. 
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Spending  Psyckolegy  Still  Ginf  s  in 
Capital 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

^  or  KIW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
David  Lawrence  which  gives  a  very  clear 
analysis  relating  to  the  expenditures  by 
the  administration: 

Spending  Pstchologt  Sttll  Clings  in  Capi- 
tal— CONCKESS    MTTST   BECOME   REALISTIC   OC 

Hardship  Wnx  Enstte 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Almost  every  day  since  the  Republicans 
have  come  Into  power  In  Congress  dispatches 
have  gone  forth  saying  at  first  that  there 
would  be  a  tax  reduction  and  then  saying 
that  the  prospect  was  fading.  It  is  but  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  the  Budget  cannot 
be  cut  and  Implying  that  the  Republicans 
should  have  known  better  than  to  have  even 
suggested  such  a  thing. 

This  Is  the  result  of  a  strange  psychology 
of  spending  which  has  prevailed  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital  for  nearly  15  years 

So  accustomed  is  official  Washington  to  the 
Idea  of  spending  the  people's  money  that 
anyone  who  suggests  reversing  the  tide 
seems  like  an  Intruder  in  a  game  reserved 
wholly  for  those  who  have  confused  liberalism 
with  liberality. 

The  war  will  have  been  over  nearly  2  years 
by  July  1  next,  when  the  new  fiscal  year 
starts,  and  yet  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion Is  determined  to  spend  $37.50O.OC0.0OO  a 
year. 

NINE    BILUON    PREWAR    TOP 

The  largest  prewar  budget  was  $9,000,000,- 
000,  and  this  was  considered  tremendous,  so, 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  prices  have  risen 
and  costs  have  soared,  a  Federal  budget  of 
even  $18,000,000,000  would  seem  to  be  out  of 
line  for  peacetime. 

Yet  when  it  is  suggested  that  the  Republt- 
cans  might  reduce  the  budget  to  about  $30,- 
000.000,000,  the  crj  goes  up  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  about  to  be  "wrecked"  and  that  the 
task  Is  Impossible. 

No  budget -cutting,  public  or  private,  was 
ever  accomplished  without  repercussions  of 
protest  and  dissent.  But  the  cutting  of  the 
Federal  budget  is  attended  also  with  cries  of 
pain  because  vested  Interesu  have  grown 
up  m  bureaucracy  which  Insist  on  spending 
certain  sums  long  after  the  public  need  for 
such  expenditures  has  paaatd. 

The  Rtpubllcar.  CongreM  Members  who 
first  started  tht  movemtnt  (or  a  30  percent 
reduction  in  taxts  ought  to  bt  given  tht 
thanks  of  thtlr  countrymtn  and  tncouraged 
to  eontlnut  to  press  for  that  objtctlvt.  For 
tvtn  If  It  wtrt  dtctdtd  not  to  rtturn  a  slnglt 
dime  of  that  sum  tvtntually  to  the  taxpayers 
and  all  of  It  wtrt  givtn  over  to  retirement  of 
public  debt,  It  wotild  bt  a  worth-whilt 
achltvtment  to  havt  bttn  Instrumental  in 
scmt  way  in  reversing  the  spending  psychol- 
ogy and  Introducing  a  saving  psychology  at 
last. 

KASB  or  coLLacnoM 

There  Is  more  public  pressure,  of  course, 
behind  tax  reduction  than  behind  debt  rt« 
tlrement.  So  for  all  practical  purposes  It  Is 
well  that  there  Is  some  pressure,  because  un- 
less a  start  is  made  now  toward  eliminating 
waste  and  tiseless  expenditures,  the  Nation's 
credit  standing  will  be  impaired  and  a  long- 
range  Infiatlon  set  up  that  will  bring  severs 
hardship  to  all  tht  ptople. 


Ont  reason  for  tht  spending  is  the  eat* 
with  which  taxes  art  coUected.  The  deduc- 
tion of  taxts  on  pay  rolls  u  a  relaUvely  inex- 
pensive way  of  collecting  billions.  But,  as 
this  correspondent  said  when  the  pay-roll  tax 
was  adopted,  it  is  perhaps  tht  mott  expensive 
In  the  long  run  to  the  Nation's  economy.  For 
what  has  happened  is  that  the  worker  has 
looked  only  at  his  taite-home  pay  and  has 
insisted  on  getting  a  higher  and  higher  stun 
from  the  employer  in  the  hope  of  getting  tht 
latter  really  to  abeorb  the  lax.  Despite  tht 
fact  that  employers  indicate  ou  the  pay  en- 
velope the  amount  deducted  for  taxes,  the 
employee  has  been  restless  to  recover  the 
lost  earnings.  The  rise  In  wage  costs  which 
the  Nation's  economy  Is  today  compelled  to 
endure  and  the  drop  in  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar,  which  means  a  reduction  in  real 
Incomes  to  workers,  are  largely  due  to  the 
Imposition  of  the  pay-roll  tax. 

PAT-aOLL    TAX    CTT    intGEO 

The  most  helpful  step  to  America's  eco- 
nomic structure  would  be  to  cut  the  Federal 
Budget  sufficienUy  so  as  to  eliminate  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  pay-roll  tax  altogether. 
If  the  withholding  tax  could  be  reduced  to 
5  or  even  10  percent  of  the  workers  income. 
It  would  not  be  such  a  steep  cut  into  his  pay 
envelope  as  today  when  about  20  percent  is 
lopped  off  before  he  takes  his  pay  home.  But 
as  long  as  the  Democratic  administration  and 
a  substantial  number  of  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress resist  the  cutting  of  Federal  expenses 
and  insist  that  Federal  Budgets  around  $37,- 
OCO.GOO.OOO  are  sacrosanct  and  can't  be 
touched  there  will  be  little  relief  for  tht 
worker. 

What  the  Nation  needs  is  to  remove  tht 
governmental  temptation  to  extravagant 
spending.  This  can  be  done  if  the  legislators 
begin  thinking  In  terms  of  a  $25. COO  OC 0.000 
budget  for  the  next  couple  years  and  begin 
to  aim  at  a  $20.0CO.OOO,000  maximum  there- 
after. 

This  would,  to  be  sure,  cut  off  some  veter- 
ans' benefits,  but  the  Public  Treasury  cannot 
stand  handouts  to  able-bodied  men  indefi- 
nitely The  sooner  Congress  gets  realistic  on 
the  matter  of  veterans'  benefits,  the  sooner 
the  Nation  will  begin  to  sleep  comfortably  at 
night  without  a  thought  of  recessions  and 
Job  insecurity  which  the  present  condition 
of  the  Federal  Budget  Invites. 


Return  for  Burial  of  Members  of  Armed 
Forces  Killed  in  Foreif  n  Lands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  ocoacu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  late  war  there  were  Instances 
where  young  men  about  to  go  across  were 
married  to  young  girls  whom  they  had 
known  only  a  matter  of  days.  Some  of 
these  members  of  our  armed  forces  were 
klUed  In  battle,  or  died  In  line  of  duty, 
and  are  burled  In  foreign  lands,  and  left 
surviving  widows  who  are  not  interested 
In  having  .he  remains  evacuated  and  re- 
turned  to  America  for  burial. 

The  present  law  requires  that  the  ap- 
plication for  evacuation  and  return  of 
the  remains  of  deceased  soldiers  shall  be 
made  by  the  next  of  kin,  and  the  widow  la 
regarded  as  the  next  of  kin.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  «  grief-stricken 


father  and  mother  who  are  friends  of 
mine  that  their  son  Is  buried  on  Iwo 
Jlma.  and  that  his  widow  whom  he  knew 
only  2  weeks  prior  to  the  marriage  Is 
not  sufBciently  interested  to  make  appU. 
cation  for  the  return  to  America  of  his 
remains.  This  father  and  mother  want 
their  boy  back  in  America  in  their  family 
cemetery.  I  am  informed  that  there 
are  thousands  of  other  fathers  and 
mothers  who  are  in  this  situation.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  amending 
Public  Law  383  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  to  provide  that  in  cases  of  this 
kind  where  the  widow  is  not  sufficiently 
interested  to  make  application  for  the 
return  of  the  soldier,  the  parents  or 
other  member  of  the  deceased's  imme- 
diate family  may  make  such  application. 
This  bill  will  work  no  injury  or  disadvan- 
tage to  any  person  and  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  grief -stricken  father,  mother, 
brother,  or  sister  to  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  visit  and  care  for  the  last  resting 
place  of  a  loved  one  who  gave  his  life  for 
his  country. 


Hoover  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1947 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Cahfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  editorials  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  San  Jose 
Mercury-Herald: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times | 

CONGRESS    SHOITLO    EIGHT   THE    WSONO    DONT    8T 
ICI 


Bills  to  make  the  name  Hoover  Dam  official 
for  the  great  structure  In  Black  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado  River  have  been  introduced  In 
Congress  and  should  pass.  Hoover  Dam  was 
so  named  by  Interior  Secretary  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur  in  honor  of  the  man  who  as  Com- 
merce Secretary  helped  so  much  to  bring  the 
Colorado  River  compact  Into  being  and  who 
as  President  signed  the  bill  under  which  tht 
dam  was  constructed. 

Wilbur's  successor.  Harold  8.  Ickas,  disliked 
Hoover  for  various  reasotu,  nuMtly  connected 
with  politics,  and  under  the  pretext  that 
Wilbur's  action  was  t«chnlcally  invalid- 
though  the  Attorney  Ocnsral  advised  hlia 
to  tht  contrary,  and  Congress  had  adopted 
tht  namt  "Hoover  Dam"  in  Itglalatloo— at- 
ttmpttd  to  ehangt  It,  stltotlng  tht  popular 
though  gtographlcally  Inappropriate  namt  of 
Bouldtr  Dam.  Whatever  ttehnlesl  sttpt 
wert  Uktn  by  Ickes  to  make  tht  rtnaming 
stick— thty  havt  not  bttn  pasttd  on  by  tny 
court — It  Is  obviovis  that  Congrtas  has  tht 
right  to  rtturn  to  tht  original  name  given  by 
Wilbur  and  should  do  so.  Tht  authority  of 
OoQgrtas  is  paramount. 

IProm  the  San  Jott  (Calif.)  Mercury-Herald | 

aXTXTaM    TO    aXASOM 

Congrttaman  Jack  AKOcaaow  of  this  dis- 
trict has  introduced  a  bUi  In  Congress  to 
change  the  namt  of  what  la  now  known 
as  Boulder  Dam  back  to  its  original  designa- 
tion as  Hoover  Dam. 
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The   bill   should,   and   no  do{ibt 
passed  with  little  argument, 
ect  was  conceived  and  UuncheH 
Hoover  administration.      The 
ministration  had  little  to  do 
carry    out     the     plans    and 
Changing  the  name  was  part 
"smear  Hoover"  campaign.     All 
Inal  documents,  maps,  specifications 
lation  pertaining  to  the  project 
the  Hoover  Dam — and  Hoover 
be  and  should  remain. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or  NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 


Thursday.  January  23 


Spes  ker 


alr«  ,dy 


anl 


emi  loyer. 

elimination 


Mr.   LeFEVRE.     Mr 
unanimous  consent.  I  extend 
marks  in   the  Record  and 
article  by  Mark  Sullivan  which 
in  yesterday's  New  York 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  every 
the  Congress  realizes  the 
and  equitable  labor  leglslatioi 
the  great  numl)er  of  bills 
it  is  hoped  that  the  committeejs 
of  these  bills  will  produce  foi 
bership  legislation  that  will 
prosperity  for  both  labor 
ment  and  protection  for  al 
citizens. 

To   bring   these    desired 
membership  most  certainly 
sider    the    outlawing    of 
strikes,  in  order  to  prevent 
pages.    We  need  to  impose 
the  same  requirements  for 
financial  responsibility  and 
ence  to  contracts  in  the  sam  i 
Is  now  required  of  the 
we  mu.st  consider  the 
closed  shop  so  that  every 
citizen  c«n  exercise  his  own 
to  whether  or  not  he  wlshe." 
to  a  union.    This  free  choice 
joyed  now  and  deprives  the 
one  of  his  fundamental  rlght^ 

I  do  not  oppoNO  the  gener 
of  unions.     I  believe  they 
•ood  purpose  when  properly 
•nd  In  the  hnndii  of  good  le 
ther  bellrve  the  rank  and 
memberN  will  benefit  by  the 
of  laws  that  will  ni'cnmpltiil 
mentioned  nbovt, 

Lowra  MitM,  N«^r  Niohm 
CuvMrava  Nimahv  N*»»^* 
iAYa  Da«i)ii«N,  Nt»w  WMOtIV 

iNlttttTIIV    ItRAOfl,    UlMANtM 
FVTTIM   iNTtRMtt  or  TNI 

(By  Mark  Svitlivan) 
WAMHtttoToN,  Janviary  ai  >-Thi 
nant  dtcisiun  now  pending  In 
•latM  It  whether  the  Congreaa 
Orfanizations  win*  Its  round 
Mattel  iMKlnnlnR  thm  week  with 
oa  ateat.    The  outcome  lies  who 
heads  of  Industry.     The 
granted  or  not  granted,  or  grantefl 
decisions  of  the  industry  heads, 
responsibility  for  the  economic 
to  Involved  and  the  economic 
that  la  called  for. 
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over.  President  Truman  personally  took  over 
the  steel  demand  and  strikes:  He.  with  ad- 
ministration agencies,  took  ov«r  the  coal  one, 
the  railroad  one,  several  minor  ones.  In  the 
General  Motors  strike  the  administration 
intervened  In  the  form  of  pressure  In  favor 
of  the  union  and  its  demands.  That  was 
administration  policy.  It  had  an  economic 
theory  (with  a  political  motive  running  par- 
allel) that  higher  wages  were  desirable,  and 
when  wage  demands  were  resisted  by  Indus- 
try the  administration  took  over. 

DISCBEOnrD  THEOKICS 

All  that  Is  now  over.  The  administration's 
theory  that  higher  wage  rates  were  desirable, 
as  an  offset  to  postwar  unemployment  which 
it  predicted,  was  discredited  when  the  unem- 
ployment did  not  take  place.  A  twin  theory, 
that  the  wage  rises  could  take  place  without 
price  Increases,  was  likewise  discredited.  The 
administration  Itself  was  obliged  to  decree 
price  increases  to  pay  the  wage  rises  it  had 
brought  about.  The  whole  administration 
economic  theory  went  very  sour.  As  to  the 
politics  involved,  deference  to  the  CIO  and  its 
Political  Action  Committee  cwsed  to  be  a 
motive  when.  In  the  November  election,  the 
country  rebuked  that  organization's  attempt 
at  polltlctU  power. 

Today,  the  administration  Is  out  of  the 
present  round  of  wage  demands.  It  Is  ofB- 
clally  and  formally,  through  President  Tru- 
man's voluntary  termination  of  the  war 
powers  which  enabled  the  administration  to 
take  over  struck  Industries.  It  Is  out  also 
In  mood  and  attitude.  It  Is  glad  to  be  out. 
The  administration  has  a  manner  of  pleased 
relief  as  It  refrains  from  taking  a  hand  In 
the  present  wage  demands. 

An  additional  reason  contributes  to  put 
power  of  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  Indus- 
try heads.  The  union  leaders.  It  Is  true,  have 
nominally  all  the  power  they  had  a  year  ago. 
But  they  know  that  the  laws  which  gave 
them  that  power  are  about  to  be  changed. 
And  they  know  that  If  they  now  make  strid- 
ent use  of  their  power,  the  new  laws  will  be 
more  severe.  They  know  too  that  public 
opinion  is  against  them.  Knowing  all  this, 
the  union  leaders  refrain  from  the  raucous 
belligerency  they  practiced  a  year  ago. 
Though  they  go  through  the  formalities  pre- 
liminary to  a  strike,  their  manner  says  they 
will  refrain  from  striking. 

The  power  of  decision  thtu  put  in  the 
hands  of  industry  heads  calls  on  them  for  an 
economic  suteamanshlp  as  viui,  In  the 
present  condition,  as  any  set  of  Congreaa. 
What  is  Involved  la  not  a  mere  conflict  of 
Interest  between  two  groups;  it  Is  the  interest 
of  all  groups  and  every  cltlseen.  the  economic 
fate  of  the  country,  For  the  industry  heads 
to  consider  only  their  own  inMrest  would  be 
an  ecouomlo  crime  and  almost  a  moral  one 
To  consider  only  their  own  Interest  and  ti>nt 
of  the  unions  would  be  almt^t  as  bad.  The 
hreailth  and  drpth  of  what  la  called  for  ran 
iMi  «UKSe«(*d  by  niniing  the  ears  uf  the  prub> 
lem  before  the  iiiditstry  hNds, 

NMB  roa  kowm  nteva 
Alt  Industry  hss  In  lu  tMMtaury  eertsln 
money,    It  has  sold  Us  euip«ii,  reeelved  Its 


pay,  and  paid  lU  eapense,    Certain  innttay 

remains,    h  is 

with. 


this  muney  the  problem  deals 


Thla  money  ran  go  to  any  of  three  dentins* 
lions,  or  be  allocated  among  them;  (i)  to 
owners  of  the  industry  In  the  form  of  ln> 
creased  dividends;  (8)  to  workrrs  In  the  form 
of  higher  wsgrs;  O)  to  the  public  in  the  form 
of  reduced  prices. 

Of  the  three,  reduced  prices  has  by  tar  the 
compelling  priority. 

Young  Henry  Pord  has  seen  the  wisdom 
and  led  the  way.  In  the  ISaO's  he  was  a 
child,  but  he  knows  the  lesson.  Pailure  to 
give  enough  of  the  fruits  of  the  10-20's  pros- 
perity to  the  public  in  the  form  of  reduced 
prlcaa  was  tlie  principal  catise  of  the  eollapse 
that  followed. 


Plan  To  Encourafe  New  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  a  measure,  H.  R. 
1038,  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  incentive 
and  encouragement  for  the  formation  of 
independent  small  businesses." 

Both  political  parties  and  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branc'ies  of  the 
Government  have  long  affirmed  their  in- 
terest in  small  business.  Many  ideas  for 
halting  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  big  business  have  been  proposed 
or  experimented  with. 

No  satisfactory  degree  of  success  has 
attended  these  efforts. 

The  ix)wer  and  size  of  big  business  were 
Increased  by  the  war.  The  march  of  big- 
ness was  proceeding  steadily  before  the 
war. 

SALIS   or   GIANT   FOtMS    HAVE    MXTLTIFUID 

This  monopolistic  trend  is  sharply  il- 
lustrated by  sales  of  a  Nation-wide  re- 
tall  organization.  In  1929  its  gross  vol- 
ume was  $403,000,000.  By  1946  its  volume 
had  increased  to  an  estimated  total  of 
$1,700,000,000  in  saies. 

In  a  food  chain,  against  a  1929  volume 
of  $213,000,000,  1946  recorded  a  300-per- 
cent increase  to  $844,000,000.  But  retail 
trade  itself  has  increased  less  than  100 
percent  since  1929. 

The  problem  of  finding  a  way  to  restore 
opportunity  and  equality  for  small  busi- 
ness Is  not  easy.  Most  suggestions  and 
proposals  attempt  to  aid  small  business 
by  the  neosociallstlc  devices  of  Qovern- 
ment  loans,  bureaucratic  asslstanco 
agencies,  or  other  crutch  devices. 

These  methods  would  make  new  small 
business,  like  the  American  Indian,  de- 
pendent on  Oovemment  aid.  Small 
business  would  be  born  and  operate  gen- 
erally by  the  Government  acting  as  a 
combination  midwife  and  wet  nurse. 

The  last  thing  an  ambitious  American 
who  has  the  Initiative  and  the  courage  to 
be  determined  to  create  his  own  buslncsa 
wants  U  Government  Intervention  or  as- 
slst..noe.  The  individualist  who  wants  % 
bustnaca  of  hU  own  N  most  allerilo  to 
ioveininoiiui  p^it^inaliBm  under  any 
ffutat, 

go  a  luppessful  method  of  revlvlni  the 
fuimMtion  u(  small  UuMneKMcs  H  not 
found  vta  iht  route  of  nnanclal  subsi- 
dies or  supervisory  crutches, 

MswtoaN  rtsMB  NiRo  mnsoM  raoM  1 

INCUMSRANCa 

What  the  ambitious  prospective  small 
bu.<lnp^.«»mRn  or  group  wants  is  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  start  a  business  and  get  it  on 
a  paying  basis.  What  the  business  proj- 
ect needs  is  a  chance  to  learn  to  walk  be- 
fore it  must  carry  the  Federal  burdena 
Imposed  on  a  fully  established  enterprise. 

At  present,  a  new  small  business  is 
burdened  with  about  the  same  tax  prob- 
lems and  Government  regulations  as  a 
billion-dollar  corporation.  Yet.  the  in- 
dustrial giant  established  its  strength 
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over  a  long  period,  when  present  Federal 
burdens  were  nonexistent. 

The  present  difficulty  is  comparable  to 
putting  a  50-pound  pack  on  the  back  of 
a  child  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  walk. 
The  normal  course  for  a  child  is  to  let  it 
learn  to  walk  by  itself.  A  similar  ap- 
proach to  the  difficulties  of  a  new  busi- 
ness may  offer  the  best  possibilities  of 
success. 

Legislation  desired  to  promote  small- 
business  opportunity  should  make  allow- 
ance for  a  period  of  profitable  operation 
before  the  business  must  meet  the  over- 
head of  tax  burdens  and  expensive  gov- 
ernmental red  tape. 

Accordingly.  H.  R.  1038  provides  that 
new  small  bu^^iness  will  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  tax  laws  including  unemploy- 
ment and  social  security  taxes,  during 
its  first  3  years.  This  would  give  a  new 
enterprise  a  genuine  opportunity  to  get 
under  way  and  get  Its  operations  "in  the 
black"  before  the  burden  of  Government 
taxes  and  bureaucratic  red  tape  became 
part  of  the  overhead. 

PLAN  IS  NO  CX7BZ-ALL 

This  plan  Is  no  cure-all  for  the  low 
birth  rate  and  high  mortality  rate  of 
small  business.  But  it  might  stimulate 
a  real  expansion  of  new  small  business. 
It  provides  genuine  encouraprement  to 
venture  capital  to  enter  modest  enter- 
prises. It  would  be  a  constructive  In- 
centive toward  the  formation  of  neigh- 
borhood and  community  enterprises, 
with  all  the  social  advantages  of  home- 
owned  business. 

This  proposal  seeks  to  promote  the  de- 
centralization of  economic  power,  and  to 
reverse  the  economic  collectivism  repre- 
sented by  giant  corporate  enterprises. 

Likewise,  this  plan  should  help  new 
small  operators  to  secure  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  retail  business,  which 
could  again  become  a  major  field  of  op- 
portunity for  individual  economic  in- 
dependence. 

Obviously,  this  plan  would  require 
careful  safeguards  to  prevent  its  abuse 
by  unscrupulous  operators,  who  would 
seek  in  it  loopholes  for  evasion  of  estab- 
lished tax  responsibilities. 

Accordingly.  I  have  attempted  to  limit 
the  benefits  of  this  measure  to  enter- 
prtsei  that  would  genuinely  qualify.  Zt  Is 
possible  that  oommlttM  tMarinas  will  de- 
velop the  need  Hnd  the  moans  to  further 
iilhten  up  the  limit  Ins  provisions, 

Ailde  from  th.N  rtimruHy.  thlw  plan  has 
cither  lesser  dUmdvantnges  One  Is  that 
thP  Individual  or  uroup  who  dmlred  to 
operate  under  thU  plnn  would  have  to  In* 
oorporatff  in  mdn-  to  qualify. 

Becondly,  ami  perhatM  more  impor- 
tant. Is  the  fart  thRt  this  ptopoinl  mlahl 
Blve  a  tempornry  advnntaue  to  new  en- 
terprises competing  with  existing  small 
buitneiiei. 

However,  as  one  long  engaged  in  small 
buslnoM,  I  can  speak  with  some  assur- 
ance on  this  seeming  disadvantage.  Most 
mall  businessmen  would  welcome  legis- 
lation that  created  an  atmosphere  favor- 
able to  the  formation  and  successful  es- 
tablishment of  new  small  Independent 
enterprises.  The  business  worry  that 
perplexes   me   and   small   businessmen 


generally  is  the  ever-present  fear  of  a 
cutthroat  squeeze-out  by  giant  concerns. 

One  problem  facing  small  business  is 
the  semimonopoly  that  large  enterprises 
already  hold  in  various  lines  of  business. 
This  bill  dees  not  cope  directly  with  that 
concentration  of  economic  power. 

O.Thand  it  might  appear  that  this 
measure  would  deprive  the  Treasury  of 
tax  income.  Actually,  however,  there 
can  be  no  tax  loss  on  enterprises  that 
do  net  exist.  Likewise,  new  firms  do  not 
provide  important  income  to  the  Treas- 
ury. And,  more  important,  if  the  meas- 
ure encouraged  the  successful  formation 
of  new  businesses.  eventuaUy  the  Treas- 
ury would  benefit  very  substantially  from 
the  founding  and  permanent  establish- 
ment of  new  enterprises. 

In  introducing  this  measure.  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  it  may,  in  this 
original  form,  have  serious  defects 
However.  I  believe  that  such  shortcom- 
ings can  be  Ironed  out  in  committee  hear- 
ings if  the  basic  idea  is  sound. 

BUSINESS    ORGANIZ.^TIONs    MAT    FIND    PLAN    DE- 
SEBVING  OF   VIGOROUS  SUPPOBT 

From  a  legislative  standpoint,  this  pro- 
posal faces  a  serious  barrier.  It  does  not 
contain  the  driving  force  that  would  be 
automatic  if  it  promised  direct  returns  to 
some  existing  segment  of  American  busi- 
ness. Those  who  would  benefit  by  it  have 
no  organized  voice  and  are  scattered  and 
unorganized.  Accordingly,  It  may  L>e 
difficult  to  secure  for  this  proposal  a  fair 
appraisal  of  its  merits. 

However.  I  am  hopeful  that  veterans' 
organizations  and  other  groups  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  free  enterprise  will 
carefully  study  the  merits  of  this  plan. 
If  they  agree  with  the  basic  idea  of  the 
propo.sal.  I  solicit  their  cooperation  and 
as.slstance  In  perfecting  the  plan  and  se- 
curing congressional  action. 

In  the  larger  sense.  If  America  is  to 
avoid  the  political  centralization  of  power 
that  in  other  countries  has  finally  re- 
sulted in  totalltarianl.sm.  we  mu-st  now 
move  rapidly  to  .stop  centralizing  and 
monopolistic  trends.  If  the  road  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  is  to  be  reopened  for 
veterans  and  others,  the^e  prospective 
entrepreneurs  must  be  given  the  incen- 
tive of  a  fuU-fledfed  opportunity  for 
auoeeas. 

In  nature,  the  now-born  plant  or  ani- 
mal is  UMuslly  provided  with  some  orig- 
inal protection  from  the  hftaard*  timl  af- 
fect maturity,  To  mnintain  free  enter- 
prise, oatabllihed  entcrprihoN  should  wel- 
come oonditlons  undrr  v^hah  thtiir  un- 
born oompetitorH  would  have  an  equita- 
ble opportunity  to  achieve  auooMt, 

Accordingly,  to  avoid  more  Oovem> 
mrni  control.  fXlstlng  businesn  might 
well  encourape.  through  their  rstablli«hed 
trade  organiiations.  Ireislation  of  this 
nature. 

All  those  who  see  the  dangers  of  un- 
limited Government  exptrimentation 
and  costly  subsidy  Idea.s  in  the  small- 
busine.vs  field  might  find  in  this  plan  the 
constructive  eclution  for  the  present 
paucity  of  successful  business  blrth.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  students  of  this 
problem  recognize  the  danger  and  fatal- 
ity of  bureaucratic  intervention  and 
costly  subsidies  as  a  solution  to  the  de- 
cline of  opportunity  for  small  business. 


My  proposal  attempts  to  encourage  small 
business  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  these 
evils.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  possibilittes 
of  this  plan  will  be  carefully  considered 
and  fairly  appraised. 

H.  R.  1038 
A  bill  to  proTlde  Incentive  and  encouragement 

for   the  formation   of   Independent  imiaH 

businesses 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  chanter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Bfter  section  431  the  following  new  sup- 
plement: 

"SUPPLCMSMT    V— Mnr    COSPOKATI    INTCRPRIEIS 

"Stc.  430.  Temporai7  Exemption  of  CTt&ln 
Small  Mew  Corporate  Enter- 
prises 

"(a)  In  general:  The  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  shall  uot  apply  to  that  portion  at 
the  "normal  tax  net  Income'  and  to  that  por- 
tion of  th3  'surtax  net  income'  not  In  excess 
of  t20.000  with  respect  to  any  new  corporate 
enterprise  (as  defined  In  subjection  (b))  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  not  1  ter  than  3 
years  after  the  organication  of  such  enter- 
prise If— 

"(1 »  Limitation  on  amount  of  capital:  The 
Invested  capital  of  such  enterprise  for  such 
taxable  year  does  not  exceed  1100.000. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  character  of  income: 
90  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  Ircome 
(as  defined  In  section  22)  of  such  enten^rUe 
for  such  taxable  year  consists  oi  Income  other 
than  dividends.  Interest,  rents,  royalties, 
gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital 
assets.  CH-  Income  which  constitutes  personal 
holding  company  Income  under  section  502 
(b).  (c).  (dl.  (e).  or  (f). 

"(3)  Limitation  on  dividends;  The  divi- 
dends paid  or  declared  during  such  taxable 
year  do  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  g  perceat 
of  the  invested  capital  of  tbe  enterprise  for 
such  year. 

"(4 J  Limitation  on  Interest  paid  on  bor- 
rowed funds:  The  Interest  paid,  either  dl- 
rectly  or  Indirectly,  to  any  shareholder,  it  not 
at  a  rate  greater  than  6  percent  per  annum. 

"(5)  Limltetion  to  individual  sharehold- 
ers: At  all  times  during  the  taxable  year  not 
lees  than  80  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of 
the  enterprise,  and  not  lees  than  eo  percent 
of  the  stock  of  all  other  olasees.  is  bona  fide 
owned  by  Individuals,  or  by  estates  or  trufta 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  former  nharebold- 
era, 

"(fl)  Limitation  on  salarlr*  jjcia:  There  ts 
no  portion  of  the  compensation  paid  to  any 
employee  during  sueh  uxsble  year  which 
wo\iid  not  be  allowable  ss  a  dMunion  under 
•©"tlon  83  (a)  (1)  (Al. 

"(7)  LImltntloii  on  charanrr  nt  iMiik  At 
no  time  prior  to  the  close  of  stjoh  taxabia 
vsar  hss  the  enterprise  acquired,  dlreetly  or 
Indirectly,  tKix'r  the  name,  pni)M).r/.n.*f,) 
vsius,  or  phyairsl  assets  or  anon  ,. 

lion  or  of  a  imrtnerahlp  or  trust,  ur  tn«  assuis 
which  were  used  Ut  a  uads  oi  busttCH  earrUd 
nn  by  ait  IndlvMual. 

"(Ml  UmtutlOB  or  laaaes,  ete.t  At  no  tiMe 
during  the  taaabls  year  has  the  eaterpeiie 
paid,  or  been  rt<tulred  to  pay,  to  a«y  «ili«r 
peiMM,  purtuaat  to  a  leaee.  eonlreei.  or  uther 
arra&gtmanl.  aa|  aaouni  which  \»  deter* 
mined  with  rtferMMt  lo  the  profiu,  incMM. 
or  reetlpU  or  the  tnUrpriae  and  which  eon* 
sUtutN  gross  looome  in  the  hands  of  sii* 
other  pereoa. 

"(b)  Dennitinn  of  'New  eorperate  eater- 
prise  :  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  *new 
corporate  enurprlae'  means  a  domeetle  cor- 
poration which  is  organiaed.  and  actually 
embarks  upon  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business,  at  any  time  after  the  date  upon 
which  this  supplement  beoofaea  effective  " 

S«c.  2.  Part  II  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  • 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (employers* 
tax  under  Federal  Insurance  ContrlbuUotie 
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lo  1 


Act)    la  amended   by   inserting 
thereof  a  new  section  reading  i 

"Sec.  1412.  Temporary  Exemptl 

Small    New    Corp^r 
prlaea. 

"The  tax  tmpoMd  by  sectio 
not  apply  to  any  new  corporate 
(as  defined  In  section  430)  for 
tor  which   the  enterprise   Is  eiempt 
section  430  from  the  tax  Impoijed 
ttr  1." 

Sec.  S.  Subchapter  C  of  chadter 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (Pedern 
ment  Tax  Act)  Is  amended  by  liujertlng 
end  thereof  a  new  section  readi 


"Sec.  1612.  Temporary  Kxemptlcfi 
Small    New 
prlsea. 

"The  tax  Imposed  by  secti 
not  apply  to  any  new  corporate 
(as  defined  In  section  430)  for 
for  which  such  enterprise  Is 
••ctlun  430  from  the  tax  Impoied 
tor  1." 
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Mr.   GORDON.    Mr 

unanimous  consent,  I  Insrrt 
oio  •  letttr  that  hM  been 
Oeorte  C,  Marshall,  Recrc 
which  donouncvM   the   frauc 
tlons  that  took  place  In  PoMnd 
uary  10.  1047; 

Hon.  Qrorob  C  Marsnall, 

Stfcrrtary  of  8tat0.  Wathtn 

The   Mitacoweniineered   Pol 
held  under  complete  Cnmmunu 
elytraetariaKi  by  arrests,  inti 
portatlons,  and  murder,  mark  n 
worse  In  international  affairs. 

The  fraudulent  Polish  electlot^R 
Ing  of  destiny  that  annexation 
Asia,   and   eventually   of   Amer 
place  by  similar  methods  as  In  1 
stern  and  rITectlve  measures  ar  ' 
the  (7nlted  Stales,  the  only  coi 
of  stopping  Russia's  drive  for  wt>rld 
tlon. 

The  flagrant  violation  of  evei  i 
obligation  of  holding  free  elections 
as   guaranteed    by   Yalta 
shatter  any  Illusions  that  the 
may  have  concerning  the  sanctify 
pledges.     Mlkolajczyk's  forlorn 
pressure  of  the  United  States 
to  cooperate  with  Russia,  should 
oughly   convince   our  statesme  i 
Impossible  to  do  any  legitimate 
Soviet  Russia. 

The   Polish -American    Congn 
thentlc     voice    of    6.000.000 
Polish   descent,   vigorously 
the  crime  of  dishonest 
the  complete  enslavement  of 
tlon.     At  the  same,  time  It  ca|ls 
United  States  Government  to 
fake   elections,   to   withhold 
the   counterfeit   government 
the  Polish  Nation  by  a  foreigi 
to  demand,  above  all.  an  tmme  iiate 
Nations   Investigation   concerning 
tions  In  Poland  and  the 
■Ian  troops  In  that  country 

However  It  is  done.  Soviet 
Evirope  must  be  curbed  and  £ 
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and  agents  must  be  sent  home  where  they 
belong  if  world  democracy  Is  to  survive. 

Stalin  has  willfully  broken  his  pledges. 
His  Polish  puppets  have  deliberately  Ignored 
all  American  notes  of  protest  with  reference 
to  the  elections.  The  next  move  Is  now  up  to 
otir  Oovernment.  What  does  the  United 
States,  a  signatory  to  the  Yalta  pact,  propose 
to  do  about  the  Intolerable  situation? 

The  time  has  come  for  America,  the  lead- 
ing military  and  economic  power  on  earth, 
to  speak  courageously  and  $ct  fearlessly. 

CHAXLCa   ROBUAaXX. 

President,  PolUh-American  Congrei$. 


Report  on  Program  of  Amy  Engineers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAL  HOLMES 

or   WASHINOTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include,  at  the  request  of  Herbert 
O.  West,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Inland  Waterways  Association,  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Lt.  Oen.  R,  A.  Wheeler. 
Chief  of  EnRlneers,  United  States  Army, 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  as.^o- 
datlon  in  Portland.  Orenr.,  October  24, 
1846.  His  addre.ss  gives  a  report  on  the 
program  followed  by  the  Army  engineers. 

Ooneral  Wheeler's  address  is  &»  fol- 
lows: I 

It  Is  a  distinct  prlvlleie  to  be  with  ynu 
toduy,  to  renew  and  strengthen  the  rriendiy 
relations  betwren  members  ^f  your  associa- 
tlon  and  the  Corps  of  EnglnMri,  It  Is  now 
II  years  since  the  Inland  Empire  Waterway* 
Association  was  founded  In  1034.  when  Oen- 
eral  Robins  was  your  diviaion  enKtnerr,  It 
Is  far  more  than  n  coinclclrnMf  that  the  name 
19  years  have  witnessed  Krenler  strides  In 
developing  the  water  resnurces  nt  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  than  any  corresponding  period  In 
history.  Truly  your  work  ha*  given  a  richer 
and  deeper  meaning  to  the  words  "Inland 
Empire." 

Many  of  you  remember  a  far  different  era 
of  waterways  development.  It  was  not  long 
ago  that  a  steamboat  with  more  than  100 
passengers  aboard  had  to  be  piloted  over  the 
swollen  waters  of  Cascade  Rapids  In  the  Co> 
lumbla  River,  because  the  flow  tjecame  so 
great  that  the  locks  could  not  be  operated. 
That  particular  kind  of  daring  exploit  is  no 
longer  required  of  the  navigators  whose  boats 
In  1945  carried  803.000  tons  of  freight  through 
the  Bonneville  locks  and  the  commodious 
pool  above.  An  equal  boldness  and  enter- 
prise is  needed  now,  however,  to  achieve  the 
full  use  of  your  tremendous  water  resources. 

As  Chief  of  Engineers.  I  am  happy  to  meet 
with  the  Inland  Empire  Waterways  Associa- 
tion in  discussing  the  future  systematic  de- 
velopment of  this  vast  potential  wealth.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  takes  pride  in  being 
among  the  earliest  advocates  of  progressive 
development  of  this  great  river  basin. 

The  activities  of  Army  engineers  in  this  re- 
gion began  with  the  first  dredging  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  1866  and  the  development 
of  the  magnificent  inland  channel  between 
Portland  and  the  sea.  Our  work  was  signifi- 
cantly extended  when  the  United  States  Con- 
gress adopted  the  concept  of  multiple-pur- 
pose development  of  river-basin  resources. 
In  the  River  and  Harbor  Acts  of  1925  and 
1937,  Congress  directed  the  Army  engineers 
to  make  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  all 
important  American  rivers.     The  engineers 


were  directed  to  study  and  review  not  only 
navigation  and  fiood-control  possibilities,  but 
all  of  the  manifold  potentialities  of  power 
development.  Irrigation,  stream  purification, 
and  recreation.  The  famed  House  Document 
No.  308  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress  and  the 
series  of  "308"  Survey  Reports  which  followed 
continued  the  first  fruits  of  this  important 
advance  In  Nation-wide  planning.  These 
"308"  reports  are  the  foundation  and  frame- 
work of  the  Federal  Government's  planning 
of  bosln-wlde.  multiple-purpose  development 
programs.  In  the  first  of  these  reports — 
House  Document  103.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress— the  engineers  presented  a  general  plan 
for  developing  the  main  stem  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  from  the  head  of  tidewater  to  the 
Canadian  border.  At  the  same  time,  we  set 
up  a  related  plan  for  the  Snake  River,  out- 
lining an  orderly  development  between  its 
mouth  and  Lewiaton,  Idaho,  140  miles  up- 
stream. The  Corps  of  Engineers'  "308"  re- 
poru.  proposing  power,  navigation,  and  mul- 
tiple-purpose dams  on  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers,  were  ready  for  congressional 
and  executive  action  when  President  Room- 
velt  assumed  office  In  1833. 

It  was  on  the  basla  of  these  Investigations 
and  "308"  reports  that.  In  1933,  Congress  au- 
thorised construction  of  the  Bonneville  Dam 
as  s  navigation  and  power  project  located  at 
the  head  of  the  tidewater.  This  dam  became 
the  first  of  the  series  of  dams  planned  by  the 
Corpe  of  Bnglnaers  for  the  full  development 
of  the  Columbia  River.  Shortly  aftar  con- 
struction on  Bonneville  Dam  began,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  followed  with  construc- 
tion of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  farthest 
upstream  dam  on  the  United  States  portion 
of  the  Columbia. 

Today,  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams 
on  the  main  stream  are  In  operation.  The 
need  for  these  |)rojects  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated. During  the  war  the  development  of 
the  aluminum  Industry  and  electrochemical 
and  elertrometallurgloal  Industries  resulted 
In  enormously  accelerated  (Ifmniuts  for 
power,  Powtr  nvallnble  at  Bonnevillf  and 
Grand  Coulte  01*0  made  possible  the  Han- 
ford  Engineerlnii  Works  for  atomlo-bomb  de- 
velopment In  addition,  this  power  was  used 
to  weld  together  n  substAntial  part  of  our 
maritime  and  navy  oonstructlon.  It  la  esti- 
mated that  the  demand  for  power  In  this 
region  will  soon  exceed  even  these  great  war- 
time demands.  The  orlglnol  "308"  report 
plans  are  constantly  being  adjusted  and  re- 
vised to  keep  pace  with  rapidly  expanding 
requirements  of  Industry  and  agriculture. 
We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  program  more 
vast  and  far-reaching  than  any  yet  under- 
taken. A  comprehensive  resurvey  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  Is  now  well  advanced. 
Ultimately,  we  will  harness  the  entire  river 
system  and  achieve  complete  beneficial  water 
control  throughout  the  basin. 

Definite  project  plans  have  been  completed 
for  a  great  dam  near  Umatilla.  Oreg..  to  be 
named  In  memory  of  the  late  Senator  Mc- 
Nary.  This  multiple-purpose  project  will 
constitute  an  additional  unit  in  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  Coliunbla  and 
Snake  Rivers  in  the  Interest  of  navigation, 
power,  irrigation,  and  other  water  uses.  It 
will  be  a  high  concrete  dam  with  a  maximum 
pool  elevation  of  340  feet.  Fourteen-  electric 
generating  units,  having  a  total  capacity  of 
960,000  kilowatts,  will  be  installed  ultimately 
at  this  project.  The  McNary  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir will  create  about  60  miles  of  slack  water 
for  through  barge  traffic  on  a  9-foot  channel 
to  Pasco,  Wash.,  and  into  the  Snake  River. 
The  total  cost  of  the  dam  and  related  struc- 
tures. Including  the  full  power  Installation, 
is  currently  estimated  at  $180,000,000.  Of 
this  amount,  the  War  Department  Civil  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
has  provided  $2,600,000  for  preliminary  work. 
Preparation  of  construction  plans  and  speci- 
fications Is  now  well  under  way.     We  will 
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Start  excavation  for  the  locks  as  soon   as 
budgetary  limitations  permit. 

Another  authorised  project  for  which 
planning  is  already  well  advanced  Is  a  series 
of  dams  to  provide  slack  water  navigation 
from  the  McNary  Pool  up  the  Snuko  River 
to  Lewlston.  Idaho.  140  miles  This  project— 
which  Includes  benefits  other  than  naviga- 
tion—typifies the  great  significance  of  water 
resouroae  development  In  the  future  of  your 
Inland  empire.  It  will  open  up  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Immense  agricultural,  mining, 
and  lumbering  reeources  of  the  Snake  River 
Bftr.in.  At  the  same  time  three  Snake  River 
dams  will  provide  a  substantial  block  of 
power— In  exoaas  of  a  million  kllowatu  ultl- 
mataly— to  meet  the  requirements  for  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  general  economic 
betterment.  In  addition,  the  new  Snake 
Blvsr  dams  will  materlully  raise  the  natural 
water  surface.  This,  In  turn,  will  permit 
the  development  of  more  than  aoO.OOO  trlbu- 
Ury  acres  of  Irrigable  land. 

Oonatruetlon  of  the  Poeter  Creek  project 
has  alto  been  authorlaed  by  Congress.  It 
will  be  located  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Columbia  River,  60  miles  below  Grand 
Coulee.  It  Is  designed  primarily  for  pro- 
duction of  hydroelectric  pnwft  and  will  be 
a  straight  concrete,  gravity-type  dsm  The 
Poster  Creek  power  house  will  be  designed 
to  permit  irutsllatlon  up  to  a  million  kllo- 
watu of  capacity,  as  required  Cost  of  the 
project  is  currently  entmnted  at  $140,000,000 
Funds  have  been  mode  available  tn  our  dis- 
trict englnaer  for  advance  planning  and 
Initiation  of  the  definite  project  report.  As 
you  know,  however,  the  River  snd  Harbor 
Act  of  this  year  dirt  not  provide  fundtt  for 
coiistruetiun  of  this  prnjsct  But  sinte  mar* 
ket  eiitlmntes  ihow  that  the  reglun  need* 
additional  power  at  an  early  date,  ve  hope 
that  OongreM  and  the  President  will  soon 
make  eonstnirtlon  funds  uvsllnble 

In  the  Willamette  Valley  piugram.  two 
dams  of  the  pro()aMd  eeven  have  been  eow^ 
pleted;  Omtage  Orwe  on  the  0«Hi»it  Fy>rk. 
and  fern  Ridge  on  the  |y>ng  Tom  River.  A 
third  dam-Dnrena  on  the  Row  River— was 
Btnried  before  the  war.  and  work  on  It  has 
sln(^e  been  resutned  Wp  hope  thut  it  soon 
will  bo  feasible  to  start  eonstrtictlon  of  the 
Detroit  Dam  on  the  North  Santlam  Rlvrr 
and  Merldtnn  Dam  on  the  Middle  Fork,  Wc 
are  eurrently  working  on  plans  for  the  Mc- 
Kenxle  and  South  Stintlam  Rivers.  Wt  ex- 
pect t<i  deveirp  projects  which  will  safeffuard 
fishing  interests  and  aseure  community 
preservation. 

Looking  further  Into  the  future,  as  viewed 
by  the  Army  engineers  in  their  cmnprehen- 
sive  planning,  a  propoced  dam  at  Thp  Dulles 
will  fit  Into  the  broad  procram  for  improve- 
ment of  the  Columbia,  by  extending  slack 
water  81  miles  above  the  head  of  the  Bonne- 
ville pool,  and  by  providing  for  ftjrther  sub- 
stantial power  production  and  other  valuable 
benefits.  Just  as  the  Bonneville  Dam 
Inundated  the  Cascade  Canal  and  thereby 
removed  a  bottleneck,  the  Dalles  Dam,  which 
has  yet  to  be  approved  by  Congress,  is  de- 
signed to  submerge  the  Dalles-Celilo  Canal 
and  lock  system  and  thus  eliminate  another 
obstruction  to  free-nraving,  modem  river 
traffic. 

The  Army  engineers  have  made  extensive 
studies  of  the  prospective  traffic  that  will 
develop  on  the  Columbia  River  above  Bonne- 
ville when  adequate  navigation  facilities  are 
provided  on  both  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
the  barge  traffic  on  these  rivers  will  reach 
at  least  8.000.000  tons  annually.  This  figure 
can  be  more  than  doubled  by  probable  fu- 
ture industrial,  mineral,  and  agricultural  de- 
velopments. These  developments  are  de- 
pendent only  upon  the  sggressiveness  and 
foresight  at  the  people  of  the  Columbia 
Basin. 

The  Columbia  River's  original  natural  re- 
source, fish  life,  which  has  brought  so  much 
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fame  to  the  Northwest,  is  being  fiUly  taken 
care  of  in  the  apnstructlon  of  all  new  dams, 
a*  It  was  In  the  coiistruction  of  Bonneville 
Dam.  As  you  know,  fish  ladders,  elevators, 
and  other  facilities  for  the  paaaage  of  fish 
over  Bonneville  Dam  were  provided  at  a  cost 
of  over  $7,000^)00.  Even  though  our  funds 
have  been  reduced,  we  are  devoting  substan- 
tial amounts  to  fish-conservation  projects 
In  addition,  the  War  Department  has  trans- 
ferred lunds  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
for  continued  studies  of  ti»h  life.  You  may 
be  sure  that  we  will  make  adequate  provi- 
sioiu  for  protection  of  fish  life  in  all  future 
engineering  pliius. 

In  the  present  construction  program  which 
I  have  outlined,  the  first  logical  step  is 
promptly  to  Uililate  construction  of  the 
McNary  Dam.  It  not  only  u  the  key  project, 
fis  far  as  navigation  is  concerned,  but  is  also 
of  great  importance  in  meeting  the  rapidly 
mounting  demands  for  power.  The  Snake 
River  improvetueiits.  which  will  soon  make 
slack-water  barge  transportitlon  on  the  low- 
er Snake  a  reality,  should  follow  as  rapidly 
OS  possible.  Construction  of  Foster  Crevg 
project  ahould  go  forward  promptlv.  timul- 
taneously  with  the  Snake  River  project  It 
Is  obvious  that  there  Is  als<i  at\  urgent  need 
for  completing  the  remalnlus  five  of  the  seven 
dams  planned  for  the  V;ili„mette  Basin  de- 
velopment  to  prevent  any  rwsiirrence  of 
disustrouB  danu'.icei  from  the  flo<»dh  which 
ore  so  frequent  tn  that  area. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  comprehensive 
resurvey  of  the  enure  Columbia  River  Basin 
Working  out  these  great  deveiopmsots  as 
an  orderly  prugreasluo  is  an  undertakUig  of 
tremendous  proportions.  Although  It  would 
b9  poaible  for  a  small  group  working  in- 
dependently to  evolve  a  ftaaihie  plan  of  de- 
velopment, their  answer  would  not  neoes- 
sarlly  reAeet  the  people's  dM>lrsa.  This  re- 
gion dues  not  cuumIsI  rosiely  uf  water,  land, 
minerals,  luuiiMir,  aud  agricultural  products, 
I'he  people  uf  seveti  States  snd  s  Province 
of  Caiutda  are  the  region  Itjirlf. 

As  you  know,  Uie  Corps  of  Siigineeis  Is 
iMither  an  iniiiating  agency  nor  a  sales 
agency,  On  Coip«  of  Buglneere  projeets, 
Cuiigrea*  htu  esubllshed  and  has  oonslsteot- 
ly  maintained  the  wise  policy  uf  letlUig  each 
prutfram  begin  at  the  grass  rooU.  It  has 
always  left  the  primary  reaponalbility  for  im- 
plcmentltig  each  major  development  to  the 
people  of  the  river  basin  By  owe  own  pref- 
erence, as  well  OS  by  congressional  directive, 
our  procedure  of  public  hearings  on  proposed 
Improvements  Invites  full  public  partlclpa- 
Uon.  We  encourage  the  critical  scrutiny  of 
all  interested  cltleeus  aud  groups  uf  cltloens. 
for  we  are  well  aware  of  the  direct  effect  of 
waterway  Improvements  on  the  lives  and  wel- 
fare uf  many  people. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  develop- 
ment ot  river  basins  are.  in  fact,  obliged  to 
keep  State  agencies  and  local  interesU  in- 
formed as  to  the  scope  and  progress  of  their 
worli,  and  as  to  the  plans  of  development 
tliat  are  being  considered.  Prior  to  sub- 
mission of  any  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  report  must  be  referred  to  the 
governors  of  the  affected  States — in  order 
that  their  views  and  recommendations  may 
accompany  the  reports  when  sent  to  Con- 
gress. Thus  the  people,  through  their  State 
officials  and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, may  appeal  from  any  dedslon  of  the 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  water  conser- 
vation. 

To  further  insure  participation  of  States 
and  local  interests  in  planning,  a  ColumMa 
Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee  was  formad 
early  this  year. 

The  governors  of  the  States  which  Me 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  Columbia  Elver 
drainage  area  were  invited  to  designate 
five  representatives  to  meet,  once  each 
month,  with  representatives  of  the  five  Fed- 


eral ageocies  ooneerned  in  the  deretopmant 
of  this  region.  These  agencies  are  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commiseioa.  ttis  Agriculture  and 
Interior  Oepsrtmeiiu.  and  BonneMlle  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Oorps  of  Engineers. 

Monthly  meetings  of  this  Columbu  Basin 
Intsr-Ageocy  Committee  provMe  s  riginMi 
forum  for  continuing  review  at  PMsral  and 
State  activities.  U  Is  important  that  tiMse 
meetints  take  place  on  the  ground  where 
the  people,  wboee  welfare  is  affected,  live. 

We  are  doiiig  our  tttmost  to  insure  that 
the  local  viewpoint  on  all  problems  is  fully 
represented  at  thsse  meetings.  To  protkie 
repreeentetion  for  all  the  tnlcresta  eosi- 
oercsd.  the  represenut  less  of  tAe  ttatee 
may  take  with  them,  to  cn:nmtttee  me«t. 
ings.  as  many  advisers  or  ormsuiunts  as  they 
think  neeesssry  to  dis</ass  fully  any  partieu- 
lar  plan  or  propaea]. 

Tlie  uctlvltiia  of  the  Inter-Agency  Cbm- 
mlttee  prurldt;  adrquatsly  for  cuordlnaUng 
the  dr,,r«.iopment  within  the  United  Btatea 
portion  of  the  basin.  Ftirther  ooordlnation. 
to  cover  the  international  aspecu  of  Uie  de- 
velopment. iK  provided  thrauf^  the  work  of 
the  loternaUunal  Ooltimhla  Wver  ftiglneer- 
ing  Board,  on  which  the  Corps  of  Eiiglusars 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are  41- 
recUy  represented. 

This  board,  which  reporu  to  the  Internii- 
tlenal  Joint  Cntnmlshlcui.  is  now  Inrestlgat- 
Ing  pot«aUalltlss  of  Intereet  Jointly  to  the 
United  auim  and  Cansda.  The  Importance 
of  these  plan»,  mainly  eonoerned  with  water 
storage,  la  evident  from  tHe  fact  that  the 
Canadian  portion  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
contributes  go  peraant  of  the  toui  annual 
run-off  of  the  watershed. 

Thete  is  nothing  In  our  egpertatee  of  many 
years  of  planning  and  4e«aloplng  to  indl- 
cate  that  organisations  such  as  you  now  have 
actively  at  work  In  the  interchange  and  co- 
ordination of  planning  Information  or  that 
the  democratic  pmredure  and  winriv  estab- 
lished restrtoilans  which  safeguard  the  rights 
of  States  and  the  opportunity  for  private 
•hterprlse-^tfe  In  any  way  sn  obataole  to  the 
development  at  land  and  waur  r«RMNas. 

On  the  contrary,  we  who  are  reaponsible  to 
the  American  people  through  Congrees  hsve 
been  impi  eased  again  and  again  with  the 
need  for  the  fullest  pantcipatloa  of  all  re- 
sponsible cltlsens  in  deUrmlnlng  what  proj- 
eeu  are  rwiulred.  Regional  development  of 
our  Water  and  land  reeouroes  mtist  repreaent, 
in  the  first  place,  the  sum  total  ot  our  ei^- 
neering  knowledge  and  expertanoe.  bMSd 
upon  years  of  exhaustive  Investigation  and 
Intensive  study,  which  In  turn  are  baeed 
upon  years  of  careful  and  accurate  obeer- 
vation.  Even  then,  no  amount  of  engineer- 
ing knowledge  cun  iteelf  arrive  at  an  ulti- 
mate program  without  the  support  of  an  In- 
fORBed  pubUe  opinion  and  the  fullest  coop- 
eration of  all  Interested  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  the  citizens. 

This  is  a  major  reason  why,  under  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  and  demo- 
cratlc  process,  the  role  of  the  Inland  Empire 
Waterwasrs  Association,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  other  civil  and  professional  groups 
which  take  the  lead  In  forming  public  opln- 
loo  In  this  region  is  so  Important  a  factor  for 
the  future.  Within  the  framework  of  the  gen- 
eral plan  and  program  already  completed  for 
the  Columbia  River  Basin,  we  can  select 
projects  for  orderly,  progressive  development 
well  m  advance  of  the  foreseeable  needs  of 
the  region.  These  needs  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  successfully  anticipated  and 
provided  for— through  constant  cooperation 
of  the  residents  of  the  area  who  know  their 
requirements,  and  the  established  agencies 
w*o  take  action,  under  democratic  proce- 
dures, when  the  requirements  are  noade 
known  to  them. 

These  goals  for  the  ultimate  dCTelopment 
of  the  region  most  remain  flexible  enough 
to  permit  modification  as  new  technologies 
and  requirements  arise.     Each  step  in  the 
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■MMured  progression  toward  these  goals 
be  backed  up  by  the  proof  of  ac  umu 
lated  experience.  Each  project  must  b  t  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  future  lmpro%ement 
and  fitted  Into  lt»  proper  position  n  the 
basin-wide  development  program.  Tte  eco- 
nomic soundness  of  the  expend  Itui  es  re- 
quired must  be  well  established  before  far- 
reaching  commitments  are  made 

We  believe — 1*11  make  that  strongfcr;  we 
know— that  it  is  possible  to  develop  ^  ithout 
dominating  the  economy  of  an  area.  It  is 
our  constant  aim  to  render  a  Pedera  l  serv- 
Ice  without  encroachment  m  the  fui  ictions 
and  services  properly  belonging  to  the  States 
or  to  tht  private  institutions  of  the  local- 
ities we  serve.  With  this  objective  bel  are  us. 
we  will  continue  to  do  our  full  part  In  as- 
svtrlnc  the  maximum  economic  develc  pment 
of  the  Columbia  River  Valley. 


IWLAlfD  EMFHII  WaTCTWATS  ASSOCIATIOI 

Walla  Walla.  Wash..  January  16 
Hon   Hal  Holicxs. 

United  States  House  of  Rejjresen^atives 
Wa.ihington,  D.  C. 
Dkac  CoNcacssMAN  Hal;  Enclosed 
find  a  copy  of  the  address  given  by 
R.    A    Wheeler.   Chief   of   Engineers 
States  Army,  before  the  Inland  Empire 
ways    Association    annual    meeting 
Portland  October  34.  1946. 

We  would  appreciate  very  much  yo^r  hav- 
ing   this    printed    In     the 
Racoao. 

With  kind  personal  regards 
Sincerely. 

Hexbest  G.  Wesi 
Executive  Vice  Presiient 
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Bad  Me^dne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 
or 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANbEZ 


or  NTW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday  January  23.  1941 


REPRESENTAl  IVES 


Mr.  FERNANDEZ.    Mr.  Speakei 
appears  on  Januaiir  18.  1947,  in 
the  New  Mexico  dally  newspape 
Las  Vegas  Optic,  of  Las  Vegas,  N 
an  editorial  on  socialized  medicihe 
titled  "Bad  Medicine."    Because 
presses  my  own  thinking  on  the 
better  than  I  could.  I  desire  to 
Into  the  Rxcoto  for  the  considera 
other  Members  of  the  House, 
torlal  reads  as  follows: 


BAD   MXDtCIKXI 


"Socialized    Ifedlclne— Bad    Medic  ne    for 
Tout"     That    is    the    title   of    an 
effective  article  by  Ulchael  Wright 
In  Better  Homes  and  Gardens. 

Mr.  Wright  describes  how  socialise*  1 
dn*  works  In  Britain,  where  a  sin^  le 
interested  doctor  will  dispose  of  as 
40  patients  in  3  hours.  He  points 
In  most  communities  there  are 
clinics,  and  hospitals  that  provide 
low-cost  care  for  the  needy.  He 
that  under  socialized  medicine. 
Is  no  direct  cost  to  the  patient 
hypochondriacs  will  swamp  the 
whether  there  is  anything  wrong  wi 
or  not.  thus  depriving  people  who  reafly 
treatment  of  the  proper  attention 
couraging  the  physician.  Then,  in 
slon.  he  lays  down  in  words  a  philosophy 
that  should  t>e  the  solid  foundat  on  for 
medical-care  legislation  and  policy. 
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"A  person  who  needs  help  should  have  it." 
he  writes.  "But  not  In  a  manner  that  will 
tear  down  the  quality  of  medical  care  to  the 
rest  of  us. 

••Not  in  a  manner  that  will  destroy  private 
practice. 

"Not  in  a  manner  that  will  destroy  the 
voluntary  hospital  system. 

••Not  in  a  manner  that  will  give  one  man 
control  over  medical  research  and  education. 

"Not  in  a  manner  that  will  bind  the  physi- 
cian to  political  slavery." 

There  can  be  no  more  effective  argument 
against  socialized,  regimented,  or  bureau- 
cratlzed  medicine  than  that.  Let  tl>e  Nation 
remember  it. 


Dr.  Edward  R.  Johnstone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NZW  JOtSXT  I 

IN  THE  "lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  including  an 
excerpt  from  a  recent  editorial  of  the 
Vineland  Times-Journal,  which  speaks 
eloquently  and  sincerely  of  late  Dr.  Ed- 
ward R.  Johnstone,  a  distinguished  citi- 
aen  of  my  district,  whose  service  to  hu- 
manity will  long  be  remembered; 

DB    EDWARD  X.  JOHNSTONS  ' 

It  Is  bewildering,  as  one  thinks  on  the 
more  than  half  century  of  Dr.  E3dward  R. 
Johnstone's  service  to  his  fellow  man.  to 
approach  the  subject.  His  services  were  so 
many  and  so  varied,  and  his  contributions 
to  the  public  welfare  so  vital,  as  to  challenge 
the  imagination.  In  thinking  on  these  ac- 
complishments, crowding  a  span  of  57  years 
in  public  work,  one  immediately  recalls  the 
famous  phrase  of  Winston  Churchill,  spwken 
for  the  British  airmen  who  saved  Britain  in 
its  most  grave  hour.  Paraphrasing  Church- 
Ill's  words,  they  apply  with  full  meaning  to 
Dr.  Johnstone's  accomplishments: 

"Rarely  have  so  many  owed  so  much  to  the 
compassion  of  one  man." 

In  seeking  the  touchstone  to  his  career, 
one  mtist  conclude  that  it  was  the  compas- 
sion in  his  heart  for  those  who  were  handi- 
capped or  who  had  f.ltered  along  the  road 
that  impelled  him  to  offer  a  strong  hand 
which  never  grew  weary,  never  was  with- 
drawn, until  at  last  he  left  us. 

Our  beloved  friend  was  a  knight  In  shining 
armor  to  children.  He  made  the  cause  of 
children  with  retarded  mentfd  development 
his  own.  Working  unceasingly  in  their  be- 
half for  over  a  half  century.  Dr.  Johnstone 
rallied  the  best  minds  of  the  country  to  their 
cause.  The  fame  of  the  training  school  at 
Vineland  Is  world-wide,  but  Its  great  leader 
was  not  interested  in  fame  or  fortune.  He 
was  interested  primarily  in  the  least  of  these 
children  entrusted  to  his  care  and  the  care  of 
his  devoted  associates. 

The  same  gentle  spirit  that  blessed  the 
children,  also  blessed  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  for  many  years.  They 
were  encouraged  to  continue  their  most  dif- 
ficult tasks  when  he  walked  among  them, 
and  now  that  he  has  passed  on,  Dr.  John- 
stone has  left  for  them  an  example  of  devo- 
tion and  a  tradition  of  service  to  the  cause 
of  handicapped  children  which  will  serve  to 
Inspire  them  In  all  the  years  to  come. 

— Max  Leuchter. 


Petition  From  Citizens  of  California 
Endortinf  InTCstigation  of  Commonist 
Activitiei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  peti- 
tion from  citizens  of  California  endors- 
ing the  investigation  of  Communist 
activities: 

To  Congress: 

(Attention     Congressman      Jorm     E. 
Rankin.  Committee  for  the  Investi- 
gation of   Un-American  Activities.) 
We.  the  undersigned  American  citizens  of 
the  State  of  California,  congratulate  you  on 
your  plan  to  Investigate  the  Commvmlst  plot 
now  centering  In   Hollywood   and   the  west 
coast  area.     We  realize  that  because  of  this 
Investigation  you  and  your  committee  will 
be  subjected  to  much  persecution,  ridicule, 
and  attack.    We  are.  therefore,  signing  this 
petition  to  give  you  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  yom-  defense  of  Christian  America. 

Katherine  Lueders.  Miss  Anna  Glaus.  Mrs. 
Julia  E.  Hofmann,  Miss  Stella  Lauban,  Helen 
R.  Schaefer,  Mrs.  Anna  Klinger.  F.  Binzlgne, 
Mrs.  Barbara  Hofller,  Miss  Hilda  Ooetz.  Mrs. 
L.  Tell,  Mrs.  M.  Ermel.  Mrs.  Carl  Schumaker. 
Mrs.  Louise  Lueders.  Mrs.  Martha  Flury.  Los 
Angeles:  Rev.  Paul  Branke,  Hollywood.  Calif.; 
Max  A.  Mueller.  Margaret  Mueller.  Washing- 
ton   Park;    Gertrude    Harvey.    Mrs.    Georgia 
Harvey.  Marie  Pritchard.  Ann  Dyster,  Mar- 
garet Cole,  Charley  Cole.  Los  Angeles;  Har« 
net  E.  Loew,  Downey;   Permw  M.  Tweedy, 
Bell;    F.    N.    Everett.    United    States    Navy; 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Llsk,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Davis,  Los  An- 
geles; Mrs.  Elvira  Speyer.  Pasadena;  Mrs.  R, 
James,  Herman  L.  Miller,  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Mee- 
saugh.  Mrs.  John  Overholser,  Santa  Monica; 
M.  Wlndant,  Compton;  O.  A.  Windsor,  Santa 
Monica;    Mrs.   Mary  J.   Doty.  V.  O.  Bervals, 
Ray    R.    Shoemaker,    loia    E.    Beagle,    Gola 
Beagle.  W.  R.  Bums.  Santa  Monica:  Florence 
Wiseman.  Henry  Kravanger.  Jas.  G.  Harrts, 
Mrs.  Chas.  Carr,  Mr.  Chas.  Middleton,  Mrs. 
Emily  M.  Flnley.     Mary  K.  McGlassen.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Mazey.  Mrs.  Nanie  Alva  Culler.  Mrs. 
E>atsy  Watson.  Mrs.  Maul  Heywood.  Mrs.  M. 
Beam,  Luella  WUde.  Caroline  Nylander.  Mrs. 
Bessie  Morris.  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Lila  Sprague,  Delia  M.  Brooks.  Pearl 
W.  Bruck,  Rose  Graves.  Mrs.  Cynthia  B. 
Camp.  Frank  J.  Messmer,  Catherine  Adams, 
Oscar  Bush,  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Stokely.  Clarence 
H.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Maude  C.  Sweeney,  Wm. 
J.  OUrich.  Mrs.  Marie  Strube,  Lottie  Point, 
Mrs.  Laura  Johnson,  Gertrude  G.  Zanzat, 
Mrs.  Alma  H.  Brown,  Mrs  Kathryn  Corbitt, 
Los  Angeles:  Alice  C.  Bussell.  Beverley  Hills; 
Martha  S.  Burns.  Mrs.  Ralph  Moreman.  Mrs. 
B.  M.  Humphrey.  James  B.  Meeds.  Bdrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Weiss.  Mrs.  J.  V.  Bangous.  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Preece.  Geo.  W.  Preece,  Mrs.  Opal  M. 
Peterson,  J.  W.  Peterson.  T.  J.  Dessert,  Joe 
F.  Doerine,  W.  J.  Heuly,  Mrs.  F.  Franklin, 
Mary  I.  Mercer.  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Swanson.  Long  Beach:  Elsie  Preese, 
Emily  Wilson,  Edyth  Scribner,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Apel,  Chas.  McVean.  Mrs.  Charles  McVean. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Behrens.  Los  Angeles;  El- 
bert E.  Chenoweth.  El  Monty;  Mrs.  Emma  M. 
Willing,  Mrs.  Erma  O.  Rhoades.  Miss  Mar- 
Jorle  Ames.  L.  V.  Patterson.  Mrs.  George  I. 
Brownson.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Harrington.  Mrs.  Iva 
R.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Cora  H.  Ebry,  Los  An- 
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geles:  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Patterson.  Hollywood; 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Harbison,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Walker,  Edna 
Vaught,  Rev.  Arthur  Torre,  Ivy  M.  Cane- 
day.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Carter,  Mrs.  Zenith  W. 
Thatcher,  Caroline  J.  Rankin,  Clara  Wilson. 
Mrs.  Flora  Barnes,  Eliz  Clare  Roberts,  Lillian 
Wilson,  Elmer  W.  Sulbinder.  E.  Claire  John 
Sulbinder,  A.  E.  McCard,  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Benson,  Mrs.  D.  Gallo- 
way. Mrs.  Geo.  McCullock,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lewis, 
C.  A.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Luca  J.  Allen,  Wanda  Rey, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Wilde.  Alma  Adams,  Herman 
F.  Lee,  Elizabeth  Spicker.  Mrs.  Hattie  Hol- 
senbach,  Mrs.  Norma  Howard.'  Rhoda  E. 
Green,  Mrs.  Bertie  Glassman.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Mc- 
intosh, William  D.  Evans.  W.  B.  Buckey.  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Relnoehl,  Miss  Irene  O.  Reinoehl. 
Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Helen  Pruett.  R.  L.  Pruett, 
Glendale;  Mary  Smith,  Mary  A.  Lyons,  S.  A. 
Ruddy,  Henry  E.  Holtkamp.  Lois  M.  Wallace, 
T.  O.  Page,  Rae  Page,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Horn, 
Walter  C.  Marsk,  Ralph  H.  Danham.  Martin 
C.  Staley.  Clarence  M.  Wugel.  Robert  R. 
Wallace.  Ralph  W.  Stevens.  W.  W.  Johnson, 
S.  M.  Matthews,  J.  Gravok,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Jerou. 
Eloy  E.  Welker,  Miss  Daisy  Highley.  E.  Ham- 
lin, Dr.  A.  L.  Hunt,  Clara  E  Burg,  C.  L. 
Crosswhite,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Hurt.  H.  C.  Beres- 
ford.  Los  Angeles;  Marie  H.  Simmons,  Eugene 
H.  Beresford,  Jim  Arnold,  Hollywood;  Anna 
Faith,  John  F.  Faith.  George  Krug.  Maude 
T.  Krug,  Harry  L.  Woodward,  Mrs.  Olive 
Woodward.  Mrs.  P.  M.  Van  Deventer,  Eliza- 
beth K.  Evans.  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  McCarver,  Mary  K.  Peden,  Edna 
M.  Guflllan,  Jxme  Simo,  Dr.  Anita  H.  Curtiss. 
Mary  K.  Burk,  C.  H.  Calvin,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Platte, 
Mrs.  H.  Sutherland,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Trowbridge. 
Mrs.  Christopher  Palzell,  David  O.  Kiebler. 
Nellie  M.  Kiebler.  Edward  W.  Kiebler,  H. 
Hungstler,  Mrs.  Mary  Kay  Thomas,  Los  An- 
geles; Sarah  E.  Downing,  Hollywood;  G.  H. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Mae  M.  Taylor.  George  S.  Ralsky, 
Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Little,  Mrs.  Louise  Schafler. 
Los  Angeles:  Ann  Boddy.  Hollywood;  M.  Paul- 
ine Stuart.  Patricia  Burke.  Mrs.  Christina  M. 
Tomson.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Denning,  Eugene  K.  Man- 
gum,  Maybelle  J.  Mangum.  Bertha  Schurr. 
John  W.  Walling,  Clara  Koppe,  Rosa  Maag. 
Mrs.  Susan  Balka.  J.  W.  Herring,  Gladys 
Herring.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Herring,  Mrs.  Allie  McKee. 
Miss  Goldye  M.  Brlerton.  Mrs.  Cloe  Lynes, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Suratt,  Los  Angeles;  E.  H.  Suratt, 
Hollywood;  Mrs.  Elsie  Aller  Fox,  Mrs.  Carrie 
E.  Douglas,  Mrs.  Lena  C.  Thorpe,  Mrs.  Geor- 
gia L.  Deeker,  Mrs.  Louise  Sanford,  Eliza  S. 
Lee,  Mae  G.  Wick,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Teeters,  Frank 
H.  Rogers,  Delia  Davis,  Dora  Hazlett,  E.  Goer- 
litz,  Catherine  Marines,  Ellse  Thieman,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Slade,  Mrs.  Hill,  Octave  Frankum. 
Marie  Ellsa  Browser,  Mrs.  Olga  Olren,  Fred  O. 
Hand,  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Clauson,  Mrs.  Jennie  M. 
Hitchcock,  Sarah  L.  Evans,  Maude  Stoneman. 
Mrs.  Castilla  A.  Christian,  Mrs.  Lizzie  P.  Oden, 
Mrs.  Alice  Hallenbeck,  Charlott  Hams,  Miss 
Mamie  Smith.  Miss  Kate  M.  Scagell.  Fred 
Gibson,  Linda  E.  Lewis,  Pearl  M.  McCl\u:e, 
Etta  Hamlin,  Miss  Marie  LaSpelle,  Mrs.  Clara 
A.  Lucas,  A.  Lawrence,  William  C.  Jensen, 
Janis  J.  Moore,  Mabel  P.  Bartlett,  Mary  Kay 
Thorns,  Julia  H.  King,  Hattie  A.  Lenser, 
Merton  T.  Daniels.  Chas.  E.  Patsfaugh.  F.  E. 
Simons,  John  A.  Spencer,  L.  D.  Walter,  Los 
Angeles;  Josephus  S.  Carr,  North  Hollywood; 
Geo.  O.  McMaster,  Russ  Black,  Salvator  Cova- 
tois,  Geo.  Walsh,  ijos  Angeles;  O.  R.  McLain, 
Van  Nuys;  Harold  G"rcla.  M.  C.  Totspough, 
Mrs.  James  H.  Berry.  J.  I.  Cuttler,  James  J. 
Carney,  J.  A.  Bltterlin.  W.  W.  Decker,  Mrs. 
M.  Loralne  Decker.  R.  D.  Cornell.  Reetha  B. 
Cornell.  Eve  L.  Carney.  Elsie  Sutter,  Dana 
Waynlck.  M.  B.  Savage.  E.  R.  Savage.  R.  A. 
Savage.  J.  L.  Case,  Edith  E.  Case,  Wm.  R.  A. 
Van  Ness,  A.  Blanchard.  O.  Blanchard,  V. 
Pedersen,  Jack  Monte.  Elenore  Monte,  L. 
Burch  (native  miss),  Maywood;  Miss  May 
E.  Reed,  Mrs.  Lora  C.  Lamont,  Agnes  Flynn, 
Mrs.  A.  Harmon,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Cams, 
Thomas  W.  Conyers,  Los  Angeles. 


T.  O.  Laird,  Mrs.  T.  O.  Laird,  Mrs.  Freda  J. 
George,  Miss  Ruby  A.  Halley,  Mr.  George 
Carus,  Mr.  Herman,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Roy 
H.  Ziem,  Alhambra;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Ziem.  H.  L. 
Ziem,  Wllmmgton;  Mrs.  O.  P.  Major,  E.  B. 
Brewster.  S.  J.  Pohl.  H.  E.  Myren.  Alhambra; 
A.  C.  Hachter,  San  Gabriel;  C.  L.  Stock, 
Arcadia;  Geo.  W.  Koehler,  Los  Angeles;  R.  W. 
Mays,  El  Monte:  A.  Saynham,  Arcadia;  Eva 
Thornton.  Ella  B.  White,  Pearl  E.  Vorhees, 
Wray  Raymond,  Mary  Cornell,  Nellie  Scott, 
AUle  Hall.  Adeline  Llnhoff,  Alice  Wood, 
Amanda  Spurgeon.  Myrle  Blnkley,  Alice 
Jones,  Miss  Ida  Larson.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B. 
Cook.  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Winkler,  Emll  Winkler. 
Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Evelyn  Hald,  South  Pasa- 
dena; Mrs.  Y.  Anderson.  H.  M.  Anderson.  Bdrs. 
Mae  Bonhage.  Mrs.  Luslna  A.  Chapman, 
W.  H.  Thomsen.  Stella  B.  Thomsen.  Mrs. 
Ada  L.  Reif,  Paul  G.  Blorklund.  Arthur  W. 
Lowe.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Caton,  Los  Angeles;  Pvt. 
John  Kautter,  Fort  Lewis.  Wash.;  Llewellyn 
H.  Davis.  Los  Angeles;  Charles  E.  Molineaux, 
Pasadena;  Marshall  Bailey.  W.  H.  Bruce.  Caro- 
line Simpson.  Capt.  J.  O.  Grant,  U.  8.  A.,  John 
O.  Foss.  E.  Blackweir,  Ada  Hienstea  Gates. 
Matilda  Koch.  Joseph  F.  Frisinga.  Los  Ange- 
les: Alma  Johnson,  David  Johnson,  North 
Hollywood:  Merlin  A.  Workman,  Gustave 
Holmes.  Mrs  Grace  McLeod,  Luke  Kikkert. 
Abigail  Kickkert.  Pasadena:  Daniel  Handcock, 
Los  Angeles. 

Marie  Merchant,  L.  Stephens.  Elmer  H. 
Smith,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Smith,  Charles  E.  Warner, 
Rose  M.  Warner,  Florence  M.  Stantz.  Maude 
M.  Harris,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Smitfi.'lThomas 
R.  Artlgo.  Nettle  L.  Bristol.  Fred  Lahgston, 
Mrs.  P.  R.  McGllton,  Edwin  B.  Magonlgle. 
Mrs.  Roy  Mitchell.  Roy  Mitchell,  E.  H. 
Macpherson.  Mrs.  A.  Marlon  Wassam  E. 
Hombly.  Jennie  M.  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Emily  W. 
enter,  J.  J.  Kelly.  Mrs.  Esther  L.  Kelly,  P.  A. 
Kelly.  Los  Angeles:  Emma  Hilgenfeld.  Fred 
Hilgenfeld.  Anna  Barfkin.  Elizabeth  R.  Strat- 
ten,  Paul  T  Miner,  T.  J.  Ruslie,  Josiah  Swaf- 
ford.  Fred  L.  Etnler.  O.  P.  Ellis,  Wallace  B. 
Harrison.  A.  H.  Hughes.  Harlow  D.  Dean, 
Pasadena;  Mrs.  Nelle  G.  Long.  Mrs.  Jo  B. 
Miller.  Mrs.  Betty  V.  Seeley.  Mrs.  Pe^y 
Siebert.  Los  Angeles:  Mrs.  Josephine  McDon- 
ald. Hollywood;  Mrs.  Ora  E.  Conn,  Mrs.  Rose 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Alice  Yates,  Mrs.  Ruby  Par- 
sons, Mrs.  Mar'^Ila  Hood.  Mrs.  Lavina  Murphy, 
Los  Angeles:  Mrs.  Renna  C.  Peirson,  Glen- 
dale; Nellie  A.  Dysinger.  S.  P.  Dyslnger.  Mary 
T.  Callahan,  John  Kessick,  Ella  Maude  Mil- 
ton. Elmore  Y.  Milton.  Mary  Davidson.  Elsa 
Paeper.  Charles  J.  Castera.  Emily  Riley.  Lizzl 
Sattler,  Lawrence  J.  Riley,  Margaret  Hayes, 
Myrtle  M.  Chxirch,  Esther  M.  Waltz.  Aldin  D. 
Walt.  Elizabeth  B.  Church,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Jennie  t.  Dick  Mrs.  M.  V.  Finn, 
M.  F.  Church,  Mr.  C.  Peacock,  Mrs.  R.  Pea- 
cock, Myrtle  A.  Dorrles,  Ida  B.  Treon.  W.  C. 
Dorries,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Peltier.  Mrs.  Eliza  Tlbbens, 
Mrs.  Zella  Gould.  Arthur  Gould.  Edith  Curry, 
Anna  Eliassen,  Mrs.  Ray  Hunt,  Chas.  D.  Hard- 
castle,  Flora  E.  Hardcastle,  Laura  E.  Oliver, 
Marlon  Neulander,  Fred  E.  RelfT.  Edith  L. 
Newton.  Nancy  Lee  Stucky,  Thomas  M.  Ir- 
vine. Alice  Beck.  Hazel  A.  Johnke.  I.  S.  Her- 
man. Bertie  Mae  Rice,  Everett  Wright.  Paul 
Hill,  Anna  B.  Chambers,  Margaret  A.  Bing- 
ham. Florence  F.  Paradis.  Florence  M.  Poppaw. 
James  H.  Poppaw,  Mrs.  Fern  Bryant.  Nina  M. 
Dodsworth.  Mrs.  Etta  L.  Reichard,  H  Relch- 
ard.  Anglolina  Romersa.  Margaret  C.  Madden, 
Charles  W.  Madden.  Laura  La  Creauex,  Ar- 
mand  Poster,  Samuel  E.  Howard.  Bethel  R. 
Howard,  Marie  Bewel.  Fred  J.  McMahon.  Ed- 
ward Feagardine,  Belle  Strasberger,  Julia 
Grady.  Raymond  W.  Knittle.  Amelia  Meller, 
Mary  J.  Ward.  Los  Angeles;  Conrad  Sandeen, 
Oakland;  Mrs.  Hellen  F.  Read,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Tay- 
lor. Mrs.  John  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Am- 
bler. Craven  Ambler.  Mrs.  Josephine  B.  Shaf- 
fer. Laura  Francis,  Mrs.  Rose  E.  Le  Dreux. 
Charles  J.  Kroening,  Los  Angeles;  W.  Shirk, 
Gertrude  Shirk,  Culver  City. 

Mary  I.  Mercer,  Mae  Clara  Ellerhoff,  Harriet 
A.  SmUey.  LUUe  Hamman.  M.  W.  Barnes. 


Mrs.  C.  Beaman.  Edith  Wassman.  Myrtle 
M.  Winter.  Clara  B.  Tomlln.  Lucille  Tomlin, 
Bessie  E.  Bower.  Bertha  M.  Unls,  Bessie 
Grace  Beam,  Vlolette  Wendroff,  Helen  B. 
Hoagen,  Los  Angeles;  Rosa  Oeblugton.  Holly- 
wood; Prances  V.  Clark,  Harry  M.  Baker.  Glen 
Author.  David  H.  Barr.  Los  Angeles;  Clara  B. 
Thomson.  Hollywood;  Easel  Rush  Peck.  Bm- 
llle  J.  Beera.  C.  F.  Oogohln.  George  B.  Living- 
ston, Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  A.  Ketman.  Glendale; 
Mrs.  Charles  Hunter,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Weakley. 
Francis  S.  Weakley,  Robert  E.  Jones,  Janle  A. 
Payne,  Mrs.  Arobelle  Stewart.  T.  B.  Btuby, 
J.  C  Rayburn,  M.  B.  Hlnes.  Los  Angeles: 
Elmer  J  Hlnze,  Compton;  Al  Foster.  Mrs. 
Bea  McClure.  Mrs.  Emma  A.  McClure.  Charles 
J.  McElroy,  Mrs.  Amelia  Doyle.  Mrs.  Viola 
Duddy.  Mrs.  Klara  Swarthcut.  E.  O.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Bertha  B.  Smith.  Mrs.  Margie  Delmar. 
Miss  Nora  Foley.  J.  H.  Balchen,  J.  F.  Delnoar, 
Ruby  Barrett.  Bertha  Forbes.  Thomas  Barl. 
Kenway,  Oscar  Thompson,  Lillian  O.  Brand, 
John  S.  Dudley.  Henry  E.  Lelmback.  Iva  M. 
Judge.  Mrs.  Vera  Brookt.  Dorothy  Runner, 
Lamar  J.  Freeman,  J.  Levett,  Hattie  Sapping- 
ton.  Beryl  Downing,  Mrs.  M.  Alexander,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Cnison,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Jantz,  Nellie  B.  Poster,  Emma 
Halslutzel,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Taylor.  O.  A.  Harrington, 
Harold  Ewlng,  Nathan  Edgar  Magee,  George 
Hansen,  Mrs.  Jeannette  Guthrie,  Vernon  F. 
Vance,  Ernest  A.  Henry,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs. 
D.  M.  Flaherty.  Ontario;  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Beck, 
Mrs.  Sue  N.  Smith.  Charlotte  Ann  Lowe,  Miss 
Mary  P.  Jopllng,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Thompson,  Miss 
Alyce  J.  Cummelln.  Mrs.  Jane  Titus,  Mar- 
garet Mitchell.  J.  T.  Raftery.  C.  C  O'Nell, 
Los  Angeles;  Antonicl  M.  Baur.  Anton  Baur, 
Inglewood;  L  P.  Meyer.  J.  P.  Finger.  Clay 
Devine.  Chas.  Douglas,  Mrs.  Bee  Bally,  Mrs. 
Bessie  Cock.  Mrs.  Camilla  StrausUn.  Carl 
Mueller.  Edwin  A.  Elliott.  Los  Angeles:  Jean* 
Parker.  Long  Beach:  Nancy  Weakley.  Orange; 
Andy  Brown.  Mrs.  Elsie  Long.  Mrs.  Lydla  Jen- 
sen. Peter  Jensen,  Bdlth  P.  Brookhouser, 
Caroline  Heft,  M.  G.  Barlow,  Los  Angeles; 
W.  R.  Coombs.  Culver  City;  Mrs.  Cornelia  L. 
West,  Lyle  D.  Holland,  Los  Angeles;  Stanley 
J.  Gregory.  Bell:  A.  Kammer.  Martha  Pal- 
watory.  Helen  Northwood,  Dr.  Louis  C.  Chlld- 
wachter.  Mrs.  Mary  Zervas,  Nancy  Grlfflth, 
Bert  C.  Shank.  Mrs.  Bert  C  Shank.  Mrs. 
Anastasla  Fisher.  Cora  J.  Shank.  Mrs.  M. 
Lewis.  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Tanner,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Howe.  Hollywood;  Augusta 
Perkins,  J.  Ollvepop,  Los  Angeles;  G.  L, 
Kanzelmeyer.  Mrs.  G.  L.  Kanzelmeyer,  Mid- 
way City;  Miss  Clare  H.  Martin.  Miss  Eva  E. 
Steele,  Los  Angeles. 

Wm.  E.  Johnson.  Maywood;  D.  A.  Ball.  Los 
Angeles:  C.  B.  Blackwelder.  Pomona:  Ed  Nor- 
ton, J.  W.  Aldrldge.  Los  Angeles;  Herman 
Kllnnert.  Downey;  H.  R.  Davis,  North  Ingle- 
wood; C.  De  Barth,  Downey;  R.  L.  Moore, 
Maderia;  A.  F.  Nichols.  Bell  Gardens;  H.  O. 
Stoddard.  H.  B.  Noble,  Maywood;  Henry  W. 
Brarens,  Mrs.  Alma  Jones,  William  J.  Hub- 
bard. James  A.  Jolly,  Marshall  R.  Harrison, 
Los  Angeles;  Albion  H.  Rlcker.  Hollywood; 
Joseph  W.  Klinger,  Los  Angeles;  Thomas  W. 
Garcia,  Hollywood;  Mrs.  Lena  Caldwell, 
Martha  Leedy,  Robert  Livingston,  John  Ver- 
sln.  Mrs.  John  Versin.  E.  B.  Craton.  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Bflarsh.  Laura  Alford.  Z.  I.  Portner.  Laura  J. 
Morie.  May  Gulllaurlne.  Los  Angeles;  Jessie 
B.  Walkup,  William  F.  Wendlandt,  South 
Pasadena;  Jane  Taylor,  Julia  Rasmus- 
sen.  Catherine  J.  Moore,  Edgar  Foreman, 
Cecil  G.  Sbeppard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Dally.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Ludington,  Helen 
Plersol.  Mr.  P.  H.  Barnes,  Mrs.  E.  Barber, 
Hugh  Glass.  R.  F.  Blancbfleld.  Lelah  P.  Jones, 
R.  M.  Blanchfleld.  Mrs.  Nona  E.  Davis,  Mrs. 
I.  E.  Anderson.  Alice  P.  Collins,  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Juou,  Mrs  L.  Risdon,  A.  H.  Bushman,  Eddie 
King,  W.  J  Mead,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Bertha 
Thorson,  Tom  BJorka,  Bell;  Carl  BJorka,  H. 
Engelbretson.  G.  Anderson.  Mrs.  Hilda  Gore, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Grezzell,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Etta 
J.  Williams.  Culver  City;  Mrs.  Bdlth  Lyon, 
Edward  A.  Lyon,  Los  Angeles. 
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Mont  rey 


81  reck. 


Pri  luty 


Mis 

Ve  alee: 


Dun  n 
Hi  ighes. 


Flor  ^nce 
W  ntzel. 


Sc  lultz. 
I  [rs. 


L>s 


Ingles  ood 


Miss  Mabel  Lewi*.  Los  Angeles: 
O.  Weisel.  Oliver  E.  WeLsel 
Mrs  L.  B.  Harvey.  Loe  Angeles;  Mr  i 
M.  Williams.  Fonuna:  Mrs.  Ruth  E 
Mr.  J.  V\  Erickson,  Mrs.  DaU 
George  ^yier.  Culver  City:  L.  Ellei 
Mary   E.  Wenger.  Mabel   Schulz. 
Galoee.  Tbomaa  Gaines.  Pearl  E 
Angeles:  Mrs.  Charles  Nlcol,  Mr.  C 
Rev  John  B.  Kenyon,  Culver  City; 
nah.  Venice;  Gall  O.  Meeke.  Culver 
George  A.  Woods.  Mrs.  Lillian 
ice;   Mrs.   Virginia  Hagar.  Mr.   C 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Beard.  Los  Angeles; 
Day.   Mrs     Almeda   V.   Brook. 
Grace  Cleland.  Loc  Angeles;   Mrs 
Motter.    Venice;    Mrs.   S.   L 
Apsabl.  Iiene  Olson.  Audrey  M 
V.  E.   Laylon,  Mrs.   R.  Morrow. 
Harper.    Mrs.    Ula    Hamilton.    Lo  i 
Mrs.    Bell    Englehart.    Monterey 
Mary  Morrow.  Topango;  Mrs. 
son.  Los  Angeles:  Mrs.  Charles 
Fernando;  Mrs   Laura  C.  Ray.  Mrs 
Ruckor.   Mrs.   Anna   K.   Forsberg 
Jones.  Mrs.  N.  F,  Whitman.  W 
Bessie  Dolbter.  Eliza  M.  Alexandc  r 
Stedee.   A    E.   Wheeler,  Helen 
Pearl  G.  Wines.  Roy  C.  Wines 
lund.     Bonnie     L.     Plnley.     Mrs 
Thompson.  George  P.  Thompson. 
J.  B  Spellman.  Mrs.  M.  Burger 
Mrs.    Vern    E.   Hamilton 
Kathrine  Johnson.  Los  Angeles 

Charles  W.  Bonhill.  Clarence  T. 
Lucille   B.    Walsh.   Prank    S 
Watts.   Zab:r-.h   Bonhill.   Frederici 
Caroline  Walkden.  Mrs.  W.  F 
Carmlchael.   Emma   G.   Force. 
Cole.  Los  Angeles;  Pearl  V 
DoAne.  F.  E.  Aflot,  Fred  I.  Lewis 
L.  Glller.  George  Welch.  Peter 
Bcnnlcchl.  William  Lofttis.  Pa 
Louis  Graggon.  San  Francisco. 
Anne  Stanek.  Los  Angeles;  Melton 
Huntington  Park;  Fannie  Gilliam 
Kirby.  Warren   G.   Harter.   Willis 
Mrs.  Emelie  Coon.  Mrs.    Rose 
Gertrude  Yargley.  Mrs.  P.  C 
Robert   Underwood.  R    S.  Penrose 
Albertsmeyer.  Los  Angeles:   W.  L 
M.    C    Hanson.    Hollywood;    Johfi 

A.  Puccinelll.  San  Francisco: 
Ohianda.    Richmond:    Anthony 
J.    Tresten.    Matt    Kessery.    San 
Lenore     Puccinelll.   Los   Angeles 
Scott.   El'**en    M.   Stewart.   Ona 
Lancaster     Merl     E.     Ricks.     Lo  i 
Dorothy  M    Tids.  Sara   A.  E. 
Henry  Wurm.   Nellie   Longueian 
8.  J.  Hopson.  Eva  Hbpson.  Los 

B.  F.  Kirby.  Mrs.  Alice  Keller 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Wright.  Palmdale; 
O   Benjamin  Gilbert,  Lura  B. 
Tarsell,  Alhambra. 

Luna  M.  Spangenberg.  Geo 
berg.  Alhambra:  Mrs.  Bertha  E 
Gabriel:  Theodore  W   Walter. 
F.  B.  Lewis.  Monterey  Park;   Mrs . 
Senter.  Alhambra;  Mrs.  Mattte  B. 
Clark.  Baldwin  Park;  Mrs.  Elda  R 
Angeles:  K.  H.  Cameron.  Flagstaff. 
H.  C.  Dunn.  Hollywood:   Mrs.  Em 
tels.   Chas.   Bartels,  Miss  Joyce   " 
A.  D.  Cragin.  Thelma  A.  Cragin,  J 
Charles  A.  Matsin.  A.  R.  Doctor. 
Herman.  Los  Angeles:   Mrs.  E. 
torti.     Lancaster;     Mrs.     Lucy 
Palmdale:    Paul   J.   Clapp.   Rena 
Cornelia  P.  Weeks.  Prank  C.  Va 
LetUe  E.  Van  Brocklin.  Earl  E.  CI 
E.    Clapp.    Glendale:    Florence 
hambra;    Mrs.    Jessie    C.    Knox. 
MucPherson.    El    Monte:    James 
Laura  Crouse.  Elsie  J.  King.  Vlrg|l 
Mrs.  Marietta  NUes.  Mrs.  Esther 
Angeles:   Mrs.  Alina  Person 
Ruth  Johnson.  Mrs.  Claudia  M 
M.  Binks.  Olive  M    Ponleur.  Cla^a 
Mrs.    Grace   M.    Webster.    Louis 
-  Angeles;  Joeepb  A.  Casey. 


Ats.  Anna 
Park: 
Dorothy 
Erickson, 
Mrs. 
Mitchell. 
Carene   P. 
Krug.  Lee 
A.  Nlcol. 
R.  J.  Han- 
Clty;  Mrs. 
.  Ven- 
M    Beard. 
Ethel  B. 
Mrs. 
George  J 
Marian 
Mrs. 
&rs.    Maud 
Angeles: 
>ark;    Mrs. 
John- 
.  San 
Myrtle  G 
Mrs.    Nell 
H.  Dolbler. 
Clara  A. 
Mrs. 
Bjork- 
Margaret 
ary  Brent. 
Angeles; 
Mrs. 


^  (Talsh.  Mrs. 
P     V 

Walkden. 

J  O. 

Parks 

O    I 

:arl  Olson, 

Carl 

Hanlfin. 

Wamock. 

E  Rounds. 

Kasper  C. 

M.    Allen. 

vidal.    Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Wm.  D 

Whitman. 

P     Daly. 

Joseph 

<^llva,  Mary 

Francisco; 

Harry    A. 

a.   Stewart. 

Angeles; 

.  Royal 

Lancaster; 

es:  Mrs. 

Beach: 

GUbert. 

.  J.  O 


Rul  ind 


Ferf  uson. 
Er  una 
Pucci  nelll 
I.   :arl 
R(  ssini. 
itrli  k 
Lula 


Unde  wood 


Rude  Iph 


W  irm. 


Ai  gelt 

Ling 
Bli  or 
Co:  born. 


Spangen- 

SctllUng.  San 

Balpwln  Park: 

Lottie  B. 

Carr,  W.  O. 

Troth,  Los 

Ariz.;  Mrs. 

ly  M.  Bar- 

ates.   Miss 

H.  Butler. 

Mrs.  Alice 

Lticille  San- 

"lalamentes. 

E.    Clapp. 

.   Brocklin. 

pp.  VlvLm 

I^dner.    Al- 

Katherlne 

R.    Knox. 

R.  King. 

Yager.  Los 

Mrs 

Jerry.  Cora 

H.  Dove. 

Wilde.    Los 

Burbf  nit;  James 


Higt  land; 


M.  Murphy.  Los  Angeles:  M.  Sampling,  Wll- 
mington;  Mrs.  A.  C  King.  Emmett  R.  Hol- 
man.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Lord.  H.  M.  Peak.  Mrs. 
Emma  March.  Mrs.  Alice  Ashtoa,  Mrs.  Arvila 
Bewley.  A.  F  Mitchell.  T.  J.  Camp.  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Hauptly.  Mrs.  Daisy  D.  Farmer.  Los 
Angeles;  J.  G.  Scott.  Maywood;  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Kauffman.  Geoige  M.  Taylor.  H.  C.  Kauffman. 
Los  Angeles. 

Ellne  N.  01?on.  Christine  C.  Olson.  Mrs. 
R.  A.  Hylton.  Mrs.  L.  O.  Sangstee.  Grace  Tice. 
Charles  S.  Bitner.  Lenore  Puccinelll.  Los 
Angeles:  P.  Roshetnek.  Albert  Puccinelll. 
Irene  Cashman.  Jas.  F.  Fink.  N.  W.  Cox. 
Ernest  Sevenaw.  W.  G.  SuUawaj.  James  Mc- 
Namara.  M.  J.  Flaherty.  Anna  D.  Cain.  Hobart 
Hicks.  San  Francisco:  Mrs.  Bettie  Keadle. 
Los  Angeles:  James  E.  Barrett.  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Barrett.  Long  Beach:  Mrs.  Walter  Russell. 
W.  A.  Russell.  Edith  Whitwell.  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  Margaret  V/yatt.  Ontario;  Mrs.  Blllie 
Etzenhouser.  Nancy  Etzenhouser.  D?lla  Flem- 
ming,  P.  T.  Hoy.  Mrs.  Alice  Engel,  Helen  Long, 
Angela  A.  Mele.  Mrs.  A.  Jannett.  Mr.  A.  Jan- 
nett.  Miss  Mazy  Long.  Donna  Leonard!.  An- 
tonio Mele.  Nicholas  Long.  John  MassiUo. 
R.  Prinze.  Juliet  Rich.  Joseph  Argie,  Michael 
La  Torre.  John  Sanjo.  Mrs.  Leo  Padesta, 
Mr.  Leo  Padesta.  Catoido  Pouch.  James  R. 
Comp^on.  Josephine  Fabrizlo.  Theresa  Ja- 
niro.  Pearl  M.  Mallich.  Fanny  Pesoli.  Beth 
Martin.  H.  I.  Martin.  Ambrose  Piroli.  Jane 
Noggle.  Mrs.  Mignona.  Miss  A.  Mignona. 
Giuseppe  M:gnogiio.  Oscar  D.  Noggle.  Law- 
rence S.  Long.  Clifford  C.  Colton,  Marv  Lou 
Balch.  Los  Angeles. 

G.  E.  French.  Los  Angeles:  Joe  T.  Kals, 
North  Hollywood:  Maeui  A.  Bean.  J.  Thomas, 
J  K.  Westerfeld.  C.  H.  Creveling.  Mabel  G. 
Creveling.  John  B.  Boone,  C.  W.  Tyree.  F. 
R.  Berlin.  Eppa  J.  Hypes.  Frank  King.  Lois 
King.  Los  Angeles:  Nellie  Robertson.  Bever- 
ley Hills:  H.  V  Reed.  Hazle  Vanderworth. 
Inez  Allen.  Los  Angeles:  Ferd  Brombacker. 
Mrs.  Ferd  Brombacker.  North  Hollywood;  P 
D.  Lansdown.  Mrs.  Stewart.  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Lavan,  Culver  City;  Hattie  Holsen- 
back,  Los  Angeles;  Margaret  McCall,  Pasa- 
dena; Wayne  L.  Westberg,  Mary  M.  West- 
berg,  Lynwood:  Hortense  Grausman,  Mrs. 
Esther  Burns.  Nels  E.  Ograu.  Mrs.  Lula 
Thomas.  Mrs  Bertha  Johnson.  Mrs.  Ida  Men- 
ges,  Mrs  Maggie  M  Twitty,  Mrs.  Lou  Gillette. 
Mr.  Cozad.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hilts,  Mrs  Maud 
Camahan.  Mrs.  Helen  Becker.  Mrs.  Lucille 
Horsley.  May  Watson.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Winters.  Mrs. 
G.  W.  J*oses,  Mrs.  N.  W.  Lane.  Mlfs  H.  Love- 
lace. Emma  W.  Abnld.  Elsie  Washburn 
Thomas,  C.  Harper.  William  C.  Colwell.  Carle 
Lovelace.  Los  Angeles;  Mary  McWilliam.  Pas- 
adena; Mrs.  Reuben  Van  Bebber.  Goldie  M. 
Swartzendruber.  Mrs.  Bertha  Burnham. 
Henry  Peterson.  Mary  Davis.  Esther  Mitchell, 
Dr.  E.  D.  Sager.  H.  R.  Sprague.  Bertie  Ireland. 
Los  Angeles:  Guy  P.  Prothero.  Bell:  Leslie  O. 
Wheeler.  Los  Anseles:  Ruth  V  Prothero.  Lew 
H.  Woodrlng.  Bell;  Albert  R.  Taylor.  Hunt- 
ington Park:   H.  L.  Shires.  Bell. 

Harrison  Bailey.  John  H.  Ream,  Mrs.  Willie 
A.  Beadles.  Mrs.  Emmett  Clary.  Miss  Wallle 
H.  Harms.  Anna  Edwards.  I.  M.  Sage.  Mrs. 
I.  M.  Sage.  Mrs.  H.  T.  Van  Auken.  Mrs.  Vena 
Huffman.  Mrs.  Maud  M.  Oehrlng.  A.  L.  Oeh- 
nng.  Mrs.  Olive  Leonard.  H.  W.  Thomas, 
Madeline  Monder,  Hortense  Mondor.  Los  An- 
geles: Clara  M.  McMaster.  Glendale;  C.  F. 
Davis,  Pearl  Davis,  Arch  N.  Latham:  C  J. 
McPherson.  J.  R.  Hibdon.  Mrs.  Betty  Blaney. 
Laura  Gordon,  Los  Angeles;  Thomas  H. 
Hoban.  Monterey  Park;  S.  S.  Wauchop.  Santa 
Monica;  Emma  I.  Krueger.  Los  Angeles:  J.  M. 
Chadwick.  Inglewoo^';  E.  E.  Bofler.  Culver 
City;  L.  R.  Lanhart.  Inglewood;  W.  G.  Logan. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Clark,  A.  L.  Whitlow,  Mrs. 
Ann  Stofer,  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Johnson. 
Prank  Wolfe.  Henry  A.  Johnson,  Norma  Cole- 
man. Marie  A.  Fair,  Ida  Shulz,  Dolly  A. 
Knight,  Leila  Clarke,  Jane  Malchenson.  H. 
Seidler,  John  H.  Dixon,  L.  A.  Wlttliff.  Ralph 
War,nock.  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Henry  Wittpen, 
Oakland;     Ethel    Strong.    Mrs.    L.    Savage, 


Mrs.  E.  Van  Ness.  Mrs.  P.  E.  Sherman.  Mrs. 
Leatha  E.  Corbin.  Wesley  W.  Corbin.  LewU 
Morris.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Mocre.  Edgar  Sav- 
age, Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Savage,  Edgar  C.  Savage, 
E.  W.  Savage,  Robert  H.  Dunlap.  H.  C. 
Shwenk,  E.  M.  Smith,  G  O.  Reavls,  Los 
Angeles. 

Edith  R.  Thomas.  Ransom  M.  Callarhops, 
James  L.  Olsen.  John  P.  Carter.  Raiisom  T. 
Hood,    R.    E.    Brown,    Mrs.    Bessie    B.    Bean, 
Charles  F.  Bean,  Fred  Palmer,  Alice  S.  OlBon. 
Mrs.  Ida  Palmer.  Los  Angeles;  Gertrude  Fiihr- 
man.  IngeUood;   Lois  Tignor,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  Pearl  P.  Bush,  Raymond  F.  Sturges,  Long 
Beach:  H.  P.  Bouma.  Bellflower;  E.  C.  Sipes, 
Mrs.  Frances  E.  Cook.  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Slpes, 
J.  B.  Duncan.  Elsie  Ormsby,  Long  Beach;  A. 
B.  McLashton,  M.  McLashton.  Los  Angeles; 
Paul    G.    Hunter.    Bertha    C.    Hunter.    Long 
Beach:   Anton  Rieder,  Los  Angeles:   Richard 
H.  Callahan.  Long  Beach;  Neal  Macpherson, 
Leo  Fistbruch.  A.  C.  Grundmann.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Nalr.  Los  Angeles;   Edwin  L.  Hazlett,  Whit- 
tier;    fe.    H.   Caress.   Ben    Gorelick,   Los   An- 
geles:    Kay    Arnold,    Lynwood;     L.    J.    Car- 
rail.     Puente;     Ezra     Neff.     Mabel     E.     Mc- 
Kean,     Elizabeth     I.     Hatch,     Virginia     T. 
Crocker,  Clara  A.  Ooode,  R.  E.  Gocde,  Chloe 
A.  Sellers,  Martha  M.  Morris,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hor- 
mel,  Mrs.  Ann  E.  Spameare.  Irene  Gleason 
Mrs.  Nellie  Botts.  John  Eric  Anderson.  Mrs. 
My  tie  McCrlllls.  Mrs.  E.  Caldwell,  G.  E.  Net- 
tleton.  Katheiine  Osborn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  A. 
Mays,  T.  W.  Douglas,  Los  Angeles;  A.  U.  Jad- 
win,   Mrs.   Aril    C.   Jadwin,    Bell;    Mrs.   J.    E. 
Chenoweth,  Hollywood:  Mrs.  Ina  L.  Keeney, 
Mrs.  Florence  Bank.  Mrs.  Mattie  Y.  Amerman, 
Myrtle  Clegg.  Los  Angeles. 

H.  T.  Smith.  Los  Angeles;  A.  J.  Latson, 
Whitten;  Mrs.  Edward  Call.  Agnes  Thomp- 
son, Mrs.  Blanche  Rife.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Brown, 
Los  Angeles;  David  A.  Braun,  Glendale;  Mrs. 
Alsada  V.  Barley.  Mrs.  Blanche  Webb,  Anna 
Deshane.  Thomas  Deshane.  Mrs.  Minnie 
Yentsch.  Mrs.  Grace  Wadleigh.  Grace  May 
Wolf.  Los  Angeles;  Mrs  Charlotte  C.  Rastalt. 
La  Canada;  Luther  B.  Pell.  Mrs.  Jane  Pell, 
Mary  E.  Timmons.  James  R.  Wood.  H.  8. 
Anderson.  Mrs.  Marie  L.  F.  Brocar,  Mrs. 
Elenor  G.  Harklnson,  Mrs.  Louna  Colvtn, 
Laura  A.  Knlpper,  Florence  A.  Sopp,  Evelyn 
A.  Sopp,  Cora  B.  Haston.  Harry  A.  Dlldine, 
William  Holsebo.  Mrs.  Rhoda  M.  Turney,  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Homan.  Wilber  S  Lewis.  Mrs.  Jennie  D. 
Lewis.  Wilfrid  Wright,  Elizabeth  Wright.  Mil- 
dred Stone.  MoUle  E.  Kohl,  Mrs.  J.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Mary  Brogan,  Los  Angeles;  R.  E.  Wallace, 
Glendale;  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Preston,  Mrs.  Hilda 
Ness,  Los  Angeles:  Mrs.  Anna  McDonald, 
Pasadena;  Vlndora  Coughlln,  Monrovia:  Chr 
Wacek.  Hollywood;  J.  H.  Cummlngs,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Cummlngs,  Los  Angeles;  Charles  E.  Michal, 
North  Hollywood;  L.  F.  Beayk,  jlontebello; 
George  Wharan,  J.  A.  Wucks,  R.  M  Chappell, 
South  Gate;  A.  Barber,  Al  Bebean,  G.  J. 
Griffo,  Monrovia,  Arthur  W.  Marrin,  Holly- 
dale;  C.  F.  Monson,  Mrs.  Jean  Berry,  Jewell 
Atteberry,  Los  Angeles;  Charlie  A.  Elliott, 
Maywood:  Mrs.  Mary  Mae  Donald,  Ella  I. 
Calder,  Los  Angeles:  Ann  Adams.  Montebello; 
W.  W.  Foster.  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.;  H.  B. 
Hamhn,  Glendale. 

R.  H.  Bower,  Sammy  F.  Shay,  Mrs.  Louise 
G.  Orr.  R.  Lee  Wilson,  Oscar  M.  Hayward, 
Hannah  Hayward,  Frances  C.  Adams,  Mrs.  E. 
P.  Walley,  Los  Angeles:  L.  E.  Strobel.  Pasa- 
dena; N.  E.  Whitman,  Dorothy  Smith,  Mary 
J.  Hendrle.  Matilda  J.  Paxton,  Los  Angeles; 
Marie  P.  Beaty,  Leota  Griffin,  Hollywood: 
Frank  Struhs.  Jr.,  Julia  J.  Resto,  G.  E.  Breli. 
George  W.  Mann,  Marie  Mozrlo.  Fred  B. 
Lonas,  C.  L.  Thom,  Betty  Thom.  D.  M.  Gam- 
ble. M.  Catherine  Welgman.  Mrs.  R.  Roehr, 
8.  M.  Miller,  E.  R.  Smith.  A.  C.  Brooks.  Mrs. 
Lula  Walker,  C.  W.  Wright,  Mary  Wright, 
Georgia  H.  Wright.  Frances  C.  Hoffman.  Wm. 
Frank,  Sarah  Emma  Frank,  R.  Lentz.  E.  A. 
Lentz.  George  Lentz.  Marguerite  C.  Borrles, 
Jessie  Scott,  WUma  Bouer,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Wallis.  Mrs.  Kezia  Graham.  Charles  D.  Mcul- 
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ton,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Hoskyu,  Mrs.  Nettle  W. 
Ives,  Addie  M.  Klrkpatrick,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B. 
Huften,  Mrs.  Hattie  Roundy,  Florence  Lucas. 
Myra  A.  Smith,  Olive  Lewis,  Celia  Smith,  Joe 
E.  Reyes,  J.  C.  Davis,  P.  E.  Morrison,  J.  W. 
Stratton,  J.  P.  Mullarkey,  Los  Angeles;  C. 
Chick,  Lynwood:  P.  F.  Fabrick,  Pasadena;  A, 
Canon,  Lynwood;  N.  C.  Cortlnez.  A.  E. 
Schwartz.  B.  C.  Huffman,  H.  Clark,  Los 
Angeles. 

Frances  L.  Daugherty.  Bertha  H.  Cauklns, 
Col.  Jim  Renfro,  Steven  TatUan,  Dorothy 
E.  MacGregor,  Antoinette  A.  Small.  Elizabeth 
Brennan.  Mlldren  Newman.  May  O.  Barney, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Turner,  Anna  K.  Chustle,  Bertha 
K.  Dixon,  Harry  K.  Buckley,  Myrtle  Scott, 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Sebus,  Miss  Clara  E.  Buckland, 
Helen  M.  Alexander  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Frost, 
Grace  E.  Poundstone,  Miss  Esther  Williams, 
Mrs.  Mabel  T.  Hawkins,  Josephine  M.  Welch, 
Rose  Long.  Miss  Emma  I.  Paulk,  Mrs.  Alice 
M.  Cummins.  Walter  W.  Schwidde,  William 
H.  Bluder.  John  Wolff.  C.  W.  Thaxten.  Charles 
Peters,  Clyde  C.  Boatright,  Floyd  Hawley, 
J.  A.  Watklns.  Lewis  Y.  Brown,  H.  K.  Ed- 
wards, Bertha  J.  Hanseny.  John  L.  Smith, 
Rose  Behrendt.  Thomas  B.  Thompson,  Gus  A. 
Chemnitz,  G.  P.  Hauser,  Chcs.  Gaston.  R.  T. 
Thaxten.  Selena  M.  Stabler.  Ray  Miller,  J.  A. 
Whltted.  J.  S.  Pope.  Mrs.  H.  Johnson.  P.  B. 
Savers,  Mr.  Estel  Paty.  Clara  R.  Paty,  Florence 
Peddlend,  George  W.  Gambrill,  Ernest  Selgel, 
George  Gelpl.  Mrs.  George  W.  Adams.  Mr. 
Francis  B.  Petry,  Olivia  Lewis  Conger,  Harry 
M.  Taylor,  Joseph  A.  Ballerlno.  Mrs  George 
Gambrill.  Victoria  Pfaender.  Arthur  Planche, 
Christ  Pfaender,  Nancy  Bell,  Los  Angeles. 

VirginlB  Morris,  Huntington  Park;  Virginia 
Wright,  O.  P.  Chew,  Amy  C.  Dickson.  Sam 
Castro.  Mrs.  Bennie  Castro.  J.  T.  Bennett, 
Ruth  Bennett.  F.  8.  Fountain.  Val.  J  Smyth, 
Joseph  Odantz.  George  A.  DuHarme.  Patrick 
R.  McGovom,  Ous  Galsser  Joeeph  Hall,  Ray 
Burnett,  Anthony  Streeb,  Henry  G.  Pleiss,  J. 
W.  Wheeler,  Pred  Wessel,  Peter  J.  Roach, 
Mrs.  Zerla  Powers,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Winker, 
Julia  Cummlngs,  Chrlstene  Hoernle.  Agnes 
E.  Maesel,  Louis  E.  Maesel,  Carl  M.  Winker, 
Mrs.  Aides  Turpln,  Clifford  G.  Fisher,  Grady 
D.  Patterson,  Los  Angeles:  Eugene  C.  Martin, 
Inglewood:  Mrs.  Anna  K  Lang,  Ada  F.  Brown, 
George  W.  Kendall,  Kathryn  Traynor.  Geo.  M. 
Snyder,  Helen  J.  Cackley,  Catherine  R. 
Cackley,  Grace  E.  Elwell,  Ethel  C.  Winston, 
Dee  J.  Brown,  Helen  Selberg,  Los  Angeles; 
Esther  Schen,  Warren.  Pa.;  W.  W.  Brown. 
Los  Angeles;  George  A.  Welzenbach,  Anne  M. 
Welzenbach,  George  Matrango,  William  P. 
Kenny,  E.  E.  Eberly,  William  P.  Kenny.  Jr., 
T.  G.  Chambers,  Kathryn  H.  Chambers,  Helen 
Gillis  McDermott,  Hollywood:  P.  L.  Mellody, 
Los  Angeles:  Clara  S.  Welzenbach,  Ernest  V. 
Johnson,  Hollywood;  Mabel  DeMoss,  Nora  L. 
Elliott.  Janet  Ann  Lassell.  Myrtle  Kay,  Alice 
R.  Bennett,  J.  M.  Kelley.  Agnes  O  Kelley, 
Alice  E.  Dinger,  Jr.,  Blanche  Kancky.  Loe 
Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al  Gerdes,  E.  Wasserthurn, 
Mrs.  Bernlece  Cook.  Los  Angeles:  H.  B.  Devln, 
Htmtlngton  Park:  W.  F.  Montgomery,  Mrs. 
Agnes  Montgomery  Elbert  W.  Morrison.  Mrs. 
Rose  Morrison,  Edward  Deekln,  Mrs.  Edward 
Deskln.  Marie  Allison,  H.  O.  Relnhart,  Mrs. 
A.  Arlzmendlz.  Mrs.  M.  Chance.  Emily 
Roller.  James  G.  KoUer.  E.  E.  Fredeen,  Erlck 
Hendrlckson,  Ewald  R.  Anderson,  Ray  O. 
Anderson,  Carl  R.  Carlson,  Erlck  W.  Len, 
Chas.  V.  Shelstron,  Los  Angeles;  Lewis  C. 
Duncan,  Cathedral  City;  Arthur  Marcusson, 
Glendale;  Andrew  B,  Olson,  San  Gabriel; 
Anderson  Gust,  Tuyungo;  Ruth  F.  Fredeen, 
A.  D.  Greenleaf,  Los  Angeles;  George  C.  Miller. 
C.  H.  Rogers,  Roy  E.  Land,  Ruth  E.  Land, 
G.  L.  Newton,  Joseph  C.  Reed,  Warren  A. 
Robert,  Jos.  Steele,  V.  E.  Schneider,  R.  I. 
Slmkin,  Eugene  L.  Hill.  BeU;  Thomas  C,  Pin- 
ley.  Edward  C.  Hengst,  George  Steinkamp, 
Los  Angeles;  H.  J.  Anderson,  Inglewood;  Rob- 
ert R.  Martinez,  Los  Angeles;  O.  N.  Brown, 
Santa  Barbara:  Mrs.  Troutman,  Elmer  D. 
Slmccx,  Fred  H.  Powler,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Fowler, 


Inglewood:  Louis  Range.  Lo6  Angeles:  Rob- 
ert Henderson,  Gardena;  Jesse  Earl  Brown. 
James  H.  Garrett,  J.  V.  MaUe,  Mrs.  Harriett 
Johnson.  Mrs.  Mary  Cook.  Fred  Hefty.  Hugh 
P.  Andrews.  Geo.  W.  Plnley,  Loa  Angeles; 
John  H.  Baker,  Leona;  Cora  E.  Marett.  Isa- 
bel R.  Smith.  Helen  Rlttenhouse.  Los  An- 
geles; Leopold  P.  Meyer.  Hollywood. 

J.  E.  Bauman.  Eugene  C.  Baldwin.  San 
Marino;  Aleksander  Mauer.  Joseph  Nejman, 
George  Durand.  Felix  Urban.  Frank  Klukow- 
Bkl.  Stanislaw  Becker.  Mike  Dragulo.  Jozef 
Sochacki,  Adelbert  Stryjcack,  Loe  Angeles; 
Ella  M.  Baker.  Henry  H.  Baker.  Mrs.  Nell 
Woodcock,  Mrs.  Margarete  Wagley.  Hampton 
E.  Wagley.  Mrs.  Edna  L.  Montoyer.  Ruth  B. 
Smith.  Charles  R.  Barker.  Mrs.  Helen  T. 
Chambers,  Bell;  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Smalley.  Mrs. 
Florence  Farnsworth.  Roy  V.  Farnsworth. 
Mrs.  Zella  Sherrlll.  Miss  Betty  Sherrill.  Ben 
H.  Miner.  Tula  K.  Miner.  Frances  8.  Miner, 
Etta  Minor.  Mildred  Cameron.  Mrs.  Dora  A. 
Claypool,  Mrs.  Flora  O'Donnell,  W.  A.  Jack- 
son, Ralph  McDonald.  Katherlne  L.  Jackson, 
Ruth  Welsh,  WUma  McDonald,  W.  C.  Hlnee, 
Grace  J.  Correll.  W.  H.  McFarland,  Donna  W. 
Eid,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Colbert,  David  H.  Slsson, 
Liliian  S.  Gilmore,  Mrs.  K.  Sturdevant,  Los 
Angeles;  Carrie  B.  Loomis.  Janet  A.  Norton, 
Long  Beach;  Ralph  C.  Loomis,  Compton:  Enid 
Shepardson,  W.  A.  Hlldreth,  Aureeta  Wllsey, 
Long  Beach;  Dan  Ettleman.  Pearl  M.  Ettle- 
man,  Los  Angeles;  Fred  P.  Akins,  F.  A.  Jenner, 
Walter  Tcter.  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  Marian  E. 
Eveihart.  Compton:  Mary  N.  George,  Lizzie  D. 
Riley.  Hollywood:  Margaret  L.  Patchln,  Philip 
L.  Powler,  Charles  F.  Herzog.  Mrs.  Ethel  M. 
Herzcg.  Lotta  Eva  Lehigh,  Los  Angeles. 

Atalanta  M.  Kerrigan,  Helen  M.  Day,  Ce- 
celia Bart,  Jeannette  Herzog,  Los  Angeles: 
Rose  V.  Coyne,  Hollywood:  John  R.  Olmstead, 
Martin  A.  Borcheiding,  Emily  Dletz,  H.  W. 
Woolmen.  Anna  Allgood.  Mary  E.  Olmstead, 
Los  Angeles;  Miss  Nellie  Barker,  Wilmar,  Mrs. 
P.  D.  Rush,  Mr.  P.  D.  Rush,  Erastus  F.  Basham. 
Mrs.  Essie  M.  Basham.  Garvey;  Mrs.  M.  Wil- 
cox, Elijah  Broadbent.  Clara  Hovell,  Mrs. 
Opal  Gamble,  Anna  Betts,  Wilmar;  Verna 
Engart,  Monterey  Park;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Ward, 
Wilmar;  Emma  Johnson.  Nora  S.  McCul- 
lough.  Alhambra;  Chris  L.  Franco,  Minnie 
Franco,  Frances  R.  Franco,  San  Gabriel: 
J.  H.  Hoagland,  Sarah  Hoagland,  Alhambra; 
M.  J.  Kennedy,  H.  E.  Kennedy,  Monterey 
Park;  Roy  Leonard,  Kitty  Ann  Brown. 
Alhambra;  A.  P.  Gotchell,  Wilmar;  Gladys 
Richardson,  Los  Angeles:  Marette  Rogers, 
Downey:  Mrs.  Betty  Anthony,  Bakers- 
field;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Woods,  Bell  Gardens;  Mrs. 
Ceclle  F.  Richardson.  Inglewood;  Mrs.  Mary 
O.  TuUy,  Mrs,  Rosie  C.  Hooper,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  Norma  Heller,  Glendora;  Mrs.  Florence 
PruUanl,  Mrs.  Naeline  H.  Osborn.  Thos.  E. 
Kuvell.  J.  R.  Richardson,  Dolly  Thompson, 
Birtha  Smith,  Helen  Moore,  Bessie  N.  Nich- 
ols, Phillip  J.  Loesen,  Los  Angeles;  Harry 
Samuelsou,  Garvey;  James  Larons.  El  Monte; 
Rev.  J.  Richards:  Edwin  Rilly.  W.  E.  Noble, 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Noble,  Mrs.  Lelta  Flint,  Walter  P. 
Peterson,  Ernest  E.  GoUins,  J.  &nitb,  Loe 
Angeles. 

Ruby  C.  Paul.  Jack  C.  Hlleman,  V.  E. 
Anderson,  C.  Amsler,  J.  H.  McKlnsler.  Elsie 
Cinnamon,  Marjorie  Ashmore,  W.  J.  Vanan- 
del.  Herschell  R.  Scott,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs. 
Alice  M.  Beebe.  Mrs.  Evelyn  E.  Mangan, 
Hollywood;  Mrs.  Loma  R.  Gump,  Mrs.  Jean- 
ette  C.  Pervell.  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Emig.  Doro- 
thy Arnold.  Los  Angeles;  Margaret  £.  Sut- 
ton. E.  Lenive.  Mrs  Marvin  W.  Murray,  Holly- 
wood: Mrs.  Ida  B.  Baker,  Mrs.  Vera  Madaris, 
McKinley  Madavo,  Myrtle  Reymam,  Freda 
Koester,  Louise  H.  Williams,  Charles  H.  Wil- 
liams, Loy  t.  Ragan,  Albert  E.  Lehman,  H.  R. 
Morse,  John  C.  Koester,  Prank  B.  Cunamlngs. 
Julia  L.  Cummlngs.  W.  E.  Edgerton,  Dorothy 
Edgerton,  Cora  Burow,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Barry,  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Clark.  Mrs.  McCarty,  Edgar  V.  Me- 
Carty,  Frances  Smith,  Mr.  Marvin  Smith, 
Miss  Wanda  Fisher  Viola  Fisher,  Mrs.  George 
Shnurle,  Mrs.  James  Deaaon.  Mrs.  Alice  Dede 


eon.  Anna  Ayres.  A.  L.  Scheffler.  Max  Jonaa» 
Augusta  M.  Judd,  Lt.  Mitchell  G  Dwyer. 
Mrs.  Edwin  Pougeron.  Mrs.  Marie  Plkstad. 
Matilyn  Anderson.  Mrs.  C.  K.  Hlnee.  Walter 
Thomas  Rentschler.  Loe  Angeles;  J.  W.  Bain. 
Pasadena;  F.  E.  Joquel.  Latira  Buchen.  Lorlne 
Cox.  J.  L.  Slefer.  Christine  M  Slefer.  lire. 
Nellie  C.  Hlpsley.  Mrs.  Edna  Blnncy.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Patterson.  C.  C.  Stony.  Loe  Angelee. 
R.  C.  Sarlat.  Muriel  B.  Sarlat,  Lovle  Trave*. 
Birdie  B.  Floyd.  Bvelyn  Repa,  H.  P.  Hatha- 
way. Mrs.  Catherine  Moen,  Mrs.  Hope  U. 
Marvin,  Mabel  P.  Bartlett,  Anna  A.  Bruce, 
Mrs.  Maala  Brlttan,  Beatrice  G.  Anderson. 
Helen  LeRoy,  Mary  J.  Ball.  J.  J.  Simons. 
M.  Paul,  Linda  E.  Lesser,  Bmell  B.  Meissner, 
Maude  I.  Petersen,  M.  K.  Thomas.  J.  L.  De- 
Renzy,  Mrs.  Glenn  C.  DeRenzy,  Loe  Angelee; 
Pat  Parker,  Hollywood:  Msbel  I.  Gardner, 
Virginia  Gardner,  Slg^rld  Mlkkelson,  Glenn 
C  DeRenry,  Mrs.  Marie  Gles,  Mrs.  Harry 
Medlicott,  Mrs.  John  DeRenzy,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Zimmer,  Mrs.  Estelle  F.  Bird,  George  W.  Bird, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Rice.  W.  a'.  Rice.  Martin  Winkler, 
John  P.  Lankow,  Pred  Bohnert,  Martin  Estell. 
Chas.  W  Farren.  J.  C.  Reedy.  L.  B.  Oraln.  Elsie 
M.  Craln,  Los  Angelee:  Margaret  B.  Brlnkley. 
Albert  Busslck.  EmiUe  Traber.  Cecil  S.  Blinn, 
Los  Angeles:  Mrs.  B.  Cooper.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Newman,  Mrs.  R.  Otter.  Mrs.  O.  O.  Leek, 
Glendale;  Pearl  M.  Cromwell.  Barbara  Skeen. 
Burbank;  Martha  Rlcker.  Viola  Miller.  Glen- 
dale; Thelma  Brown.  South  Gate;  Mrs.  Grace 
I.  Sprague.  Rose  J.  Smith.  Los  Angeles:  N.  B. 
Steinlg.  Duane  Steinlg.  Whlttler;  Mrs.  Oustle 
James.  H.  W.  Laffee.  Los  Angeles;  Joan  P. 
Moyette.  Glendale;  Mrs.  John  Nail.  Mr.  John 
Nail,  Loe  Angeles. 

Mary  P.  Johnson,  Pearl  D.  Tussel,  Edward 
P.  Tussel.  Josephine  Van  Sickle.  Arthur  J. 
Johnson.  Mabel  M.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Medora  R. 
Swinnerton,  Kenneth  T.  Swinnerton,  Eagle 
Rock;  Mrs  Heler  P  Officer,  Hollywood; 
Richard  A.  Walter.  Mrs.  Otella  E.  Walter.  Mrs. 
Bradle  Going,  Katheryn  Ware,  Mary  V. 
Cowrey.  Ed  Jacobeon,  Mabel  8.  Hayne,  Mre. 
Carrie  P.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Joseph  School.  Edna 
Walters.  E.  W  Church,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  R.  A  Hamlin,  Mrs.  E  Jones. 
Mrs.  Ben  Tompkins.  Mrs.  D  Bundy.  Mrs  W  J. 
Jones.  Anna  Meyer.  Culver  City:  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Wood,  W.  D.  Wood,  Florence  Buyer.  Mrs. 
Agnes  Nolen,  Mary  Louisa  Brill.  Harry  Brill. 
Virginia  McMillan.  E.  J.  McMillan.  Mrs.  Irvln 
Macbeth.  Bertha  Miles.  Ldwin  Wayman.  Clara 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Lola  Taylor,  John  L.  Bucking- 
ham. Sylvester  C.  Boarman.  Caroline  E. 
Boarman.  William  J.  Pram.  Lenore  Hall,  Clay- 
ton Straub.  Ethyl  K.  Wardall,  Caryl  B.  Wels- 
san.  Dorothy  A.  Calloley.  Pred  C.  Krueger. 
Eleanor  G.  Kreuger.  Herbert  Charles.  Myrtle 
Charles.  Minnie  J.  Helmua.  Cash  Helmus. 
B.  W.  Hudson,  Agnee  Ann  Hudson,  Sumner 
A.  Hamilton.  J.  L.  Chllson.  Flossie  P.  Gun- 
ther.  Pred  A.  Gunther,  Marie  W.  Chllson, 
Ruby  V.  Brown,  Cleone  Gregory,  Loe  Angelee; 
Evelyn  McMlllen,  Glendale. 

Emma  Johnson,  Walter  Wochlnsky.  Mrs. 
Alice  H.  Ewlng.  Alhambra:  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Mc- 
Claln,  Garvey;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Glbbs.  Margaret 
Allen,  Lillian  K.  McCoy,  Nora  R.  Snyder. 
Alhambra;  Virginia  H.  DeVoe.  Los  Angeles; 
Sarah  V.  Butler,  Gertrude  B.  McDole,  George 
O.  McDole.  Alhambra;  Llssa  I.  Fiona.  Marie 
Fox-Decker.  Maude  D.  Benton,  Caroline  H. 
Anderson.  Laura  8.  BenUey.  Olga  C.  Bentley, 
Mary  E.  Butler,  Florence  D.  Dorseth,  Marie 
C.  Nelson.  Mary  Robinson.  Mrs.  V.  W.  Davis, 
Mrs.  A  Conley,  Carl  W.  Carlson,  Mrs.  Dorts 
Ward,  Mrs.  Jean  8.  Challenger,  Nora  T. 
Humphreys,  Miss  Rosalie  Hidalgo,  Mrs.  J. 
Sardano,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Mac- 
Donald,  Venice;  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Carlson, 
Los  Angeles:  Hope  H.  Rodriguez,  Alhambra; 
Mrs.  Rose  Odle.  Geo.  G.  Knepper,  Louise 
Paglieise,  Los  Angeles:  Frank  6.  McAfee.  May- 
wood;  Herman  C.  Moore.  Alhambra;  John 
A.  Bromley,  L.  A.  Nyberg,  George  T.  Mc- 
Salmon.  E.  W.  Burleson,  O.  A.  Homan.  Wm. 
P.  Baker,  Elma  P.  Baker.  Margaret  Baker, 
Irene  Warren,  Maria  Ellsa  Browser,  Frank  ▲. 
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llattrlce.  Winnifred  Nehrlng.  H.  P 
O.  W.  Anderson,  Leonard  Smith. 
Layton.   Mrs.   James  D.  Mocne 
Olwa.  Los  Angeles:  Louis  Olwa.  San 
Leonard     A.     Cannorozzl.     Mrs 
Cochrane.    Mrs.    Katherma    Bukows^l 
O  C  Beard.  Los  Angeles:  Capt.  and 
Heft   San  Bernardino:  Mr.  Carroll 
Anne  Heft.  Long  Beach:  Isabel 
Thera  Gathlngs.  San  Francisco;  Mrs 
Middlebrook.  Long  Beach. 

Robert    Middlebrook.    Long 
Piper.  Dr.  G.  F.  Reeder.  Los  Angel 
Nadeau.  La  Roy  L.  Lewis.  Eva  A. 
Tempers,  Tom  Leinoe.  Santa  Monica 
M   Scott.  W.  F.  More.  Los  Angeles: 
Gooding.  Harry  W.  Ounsted.  Ralph 
ton.  Thomas  G.  Scott,  Genevieve 
V.  Schoolman.  Dolores  C.  Gulp.  Santi 
D.  K    Cummings.  Los  Angeles:  A 
William  Bailey.  John  P  Kennedy 
L.  Balleu.  Mrs.  Isabelle  Shugrue.  Sa 
lea:   Mra.  Nellie  A.  Jacobs.  Venice: 
glesby.  Santa  Monica:  J.  G.  Scott 
Marlon    Talbert.    Santa    Monica: 
Boyd.  George  H.  Boyd,  Lucille  E.  Do 
Peggy  Tlerney.  C.  H.  Wand.  Mrs. 
Wand.  Norman  Olson.  J.  Arthur 
Angeles:  D.  H.  Sealt.  Pasadena:  T 
house.   Los   Angeles;    Mrs.   Lena 
coima:    Mrs.    Laura    Ruth 
Rose  C.  Sharpe.  Mrs.  Bertha  Evens 
Boeck.  Los   Angeles:    Mrs.   Fannie 
Glendale:   Eula  M.  Black.  P.  P    Shille 
Hamilton.  R.  L.  Wall.  C.  A.  Mastei^ 
Winters.  Benjamin  K.  Gold.  R.  J 
Evans.  Salome  C.  Gross.  Miss  Alice  D 
Mrs    Effa   G.    Scott.   J.    M.    Alexander 
McCarthy.  Nick  F.  Ryan.  J.  Ernest 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Chase.  Marie  C.  Septer 
kellecker.  Mary  Louise  Roberts.  Los 

A.  E    Ritter.    El    Monte:    Irene 
Katherlne  Ryan,  Los  Angeles. 

William  W.  Seedmore.  Glenn  T. 
Mrs.    Amy    Bagley.    Harry    P     Merr 
Evelyn  Bay.  Fred  Bastion.  Mrs    Bei 
tron.    Joseph    Keeler.    Marilyn 
Angelss;    Edna    Sussex.    Norma 
Temple.  Ariz.;    Mrs    Ethel   M 
Gruber.     Mrs.     C      Donlln.     Mrs. 
Troth.  Dr.   A.  L.   Hunt.  Miss  Soph 
Mra.  Prances  Newton.  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Lydia  J.  Bolton.  Mrs.  Florence 
Bennett   StefHln.   Etta   Stefflln.  Mr; 
Arnett.   Las   Angeles:    Fred   W.   Borh 
wood:  Beverley  Jones,  Los  Angeles 
Born,    Inglewood:    Chas.    Deschambs 
caster:    G     E.    Waggener,    W.    E 
Acton:     W     R.    Duncan.    Lancaste: 
Oewold.  Mojave;  D.  L.  Mltchellon 
H.  L.  Parry.  Ignaclo  C  Arellano.  Los 
H     8.    Shureman.    Glendale;    P 
Monte:    Wm.   A.   Morse.    Los   Angsl 
Turner.  H.  P.  Johnson.  Mrs.  H. 
Rom    Howard.    Margaret    Wauk 
Soggan.  L.  T.  Berry.  8.  A.  Yarniff 
Nelllgan.  Geo  P.  Staub.  Glendale: 
Humphrey.  Mrs,  Angelina   Hamllt 
Hollywood:    Mrs.   Mamie   Bowman 
geles;  Mrs  Rose  Hoflfbauer.  Mrs.  Hel4n 
Mrs.   Laura   Hanks.   Lee   Hanks 
Newton.   Mrs.   M.   Katie   Lang. 
Lang.  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Swartz.  Mrs.  Emi 
North  Hollywood. 

W.  Clay  Wilson  (pastor.  Seminar' 
Church).    Mrs.    Constance    E.    Eat 
Lillian   J.    Randolph.    Mrs.   A.    H. 
Ettore  Teddy  Falconer.  Consuela  S 
Mrs.    Elizabeth    Toth,    Anna 
Angeles:    Lula    Piatt.    Ontario; 
Upland:    Joseph    Elon    Kemp. 
Dervla    Hegwer-DeMay.    Los    Angel 
H.   Smith.   Mable   R.   Smith.   La 
Ruth  M.  Smith.  Glendale:   Mahala 
Gertrude  Trull inger.  La  Crescento: 
Spencer.    Mary    J.    Spencer.    Stella 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Ball.  Mrs.  Walter  N. 
Tlryinga:  Arthur  W.  Carter.  B.  R. 

B.  A.  Walton.  Donald  R.  Crouch 
Hempel  M.  Oellan.  Monterey  Park 
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taglla,  Glendale;  J.  Guy  White.  Btirbank; 
Walter  J.  Boldrlnl.  Jack  M.  Petersen.  Glen- 
dale: R.  J.  Shugert.  Los  Angeles:  Ediifard  A. 
Carey.  D.  G.  Mallsch.  G.  P.  Holcomb.  Glen- 
dale: Mildred  Walker,  Mary  Lois  Hamilton. 
Los  Angeles:  Leroy  A.  Phelam.  Glendale;  J. 
H.  Clesslf.  Los  Angeles;  Eva  Martin.  Opal  G. 
Smith.  Thomas  H.  Nelson,  Wallace  Brewer, 
W.  O.  Meckle.  Glendale;  Olive  B.  Soott.  Arthxu- 
R.  Scott.  La  Crescenta:  Edith  C.  Glllasple. 
Glendale;  Ina  McPeak.  M.  E.  T.  Long.  La 
Crescento:  Etorothy  G.  Watson.  Thelma 
Brown.  Saverio  S.  Schlro.  Leon  Moore.  Louise 
H.  Brooks,  Los  Angeles;  Fred  E.  Thursland, 
Glendale:  Edward  T.  McGovern,  Los  Angeles; 
Tully  Pontecorvo,  Alhambra. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Owens.  Miss  Clara  Chittenden, 
Mrs.  Ida  Pickering.  Mrs.  Jennie  Bucholtz.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  L.  Glenn  Mrs.  Elsie  Scoules.  Mrs. 
Vina  Weeks.  Mabel  E.  HolUngsworth.  Florence 
V.  McClane.  Sffrs.  Ruth  M.  Williams.  Mrs.  Etta 
O.  Schaffner.  Mrs.  Anna  J.  Fleming.  Cornell 
Wingfleld.  Mildred  Stoughton.  Mrs.  Diane 
Irwin.  Mrs.  J  Herbert.  Noble  J.  Johnson. 
Agnes  D.  Johnson.  Arthur  W.  Oooper.  May 
Gray.  Chester  B.  Gray.  James  H.  Hammack.  H. 

A.  Mcdesltt,  Katherlne  Waterman.  James  E. 
Hewitt.  Mrs.  Loula  F.  Dustln.  Virginia  Drum- 
mond,  Los  Ant^eles;  Ida  L  Harltn,  Maywood; 
C.  H.  Clark.  Marcella  Tracy.  Carrie  Brown. 
Mrs.  J.  Tucker.  H.  Bushong,  Mrs.  Llla  Tannor. 
Helen  Pirklns.  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Ona  E. 
Halre.  Alhambra.  Frank  Schroeder.  Los  An- 
geles: Mrs.  June  M.  Devine.  Mrs.  Annie  B.  At- 
water.  William  W.  Perrlne,  Mrs.  M.  Jeruard. 
O  L.  Jones.  R.  H  Ziem,  Pearl  Kerkendall. 
Lydia  M.  Crackler,  Helen  L  Moorhead.  Samuel 
H.  Atwater.  L.  F.  Stewart.  O.  E.  Chappie. 
P.  K.  Chappie.  Harry  I.  Cranston.  Pearl  D. 
Cranston.  Ulysses  L  Cranston.  Mairy  A.  Cran- 
ston. Irene  M.  Bibblns.  Eleanor  L.  Cranston. 
Lester  Stewart.  WiUard  B.  Fernald,  Florence 
Stewart.  Mrs.  Laura  Stewart.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Hans- 
mann,  Alhambra;  Mrs.  Charlotte  M  Larimer. 
William  G.  Larimer.  Los  Angeles;  Martin  C. 
Peters.  Alhambra. 

Mrs    E.  J.  Plnkowskl,  San   Gabriel;    Lana 

F.  Steadman.  Joseph  Maus.  Alhambra;  Mrs. 

B.  G.  Bliss.  Llttlerock:  Mary  Maus,  Barbara 
J.  Maus.  Anna  C.  Hlrschlnger,  Alhambra: 
Lewis  H.  Mlntman.  Llttlerock:  Mrs  Bertie 
Hughes  Barnett,  Funk  E  Meserve.  Mrs.  Mary 
H.  Smith.  C.  H  Smith,  Mrs  B.  Williamson. 
Los  Angeles:  Mrs  A.  H.  Gllbertson.  Mrs.  E. 
Hunt.  Pasadena:  Mrs.  Rosemary  Nunamaker. 
Los  Angeles:  Roy  Wolford.  Axel  R.  Hoflund. 
Inglewood:  Catherine  T  Rooney.  Mary 
Rooney  Nell  B.  KLser,  Fred  H.  Klser.  Wassa 
J.  Stoddard.  Robert  Preeberg.  Los  Angeles; 
Walla-^  E.  Reynolds.  Bell;  Thomas  F.  Kelly. 
Thomas  L.  Poulson.  Arthur  V.  Link.  John 
A.  Gibson.  Ernest  M.  Klassen.  J.  Schow, 
Prank  Scapacaza,  Nell  B.  Klser.  Gerald 
DeLong.  L.  N  Angell,  Mrs.  Jeanette  N. 
Mann.  Charles  H.  Mann.  Mrs.  Cecil  A. 
Preeberg.  P.  M.  Blevins.  Mrs.  Jewel  Wilker- 
son.  Gudry  Allen.  Elwood  F.  Brunn,  Harry 

C.  Black.  Mr.  ant.  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  ''^nd- 
messer.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Thurber.  Mrs.  Ellen 
J.  HJarth.  Elizabeth  Stolpe.  Los  Angeles;  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Ransome,  Burbank;  M.  R.  L.  Baxter. 
South  Gate:  Harry  T.  McGovern.  Mrs.  Doyle 
Purcell.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Turner.  lirs.  Susan 
H.  Edwards.  Mrs.  Lena  James  Nina  F.  Walker. 
Adam  Schmidt.  Andosehas  Pedroseton.  Roy 
W.  Campbell.  Bob  Inbrecht.  Los  Angeles; 
Chas.  Rowe.  Burbank;  Marie  M.  Uebersox. 
Hollywood:  M.  W.  Corkran.  Jr..  United  States 
Marine  Corps:  C.  M.  Baker.  Pacolma;  Dave 
Anten.  B.  B    Carter.  Los  Angeles. 

Audley  SummervlUe,  El  Monte;  Prank  J. 
Lang.  Los  Angeles;  Joe  Gruhlman.  Glendale: 
W.  S  Dewey.  La  Crescenta:  W.  E.  March.  T.  B. 
Kostenlander.  J.  C.  Stump,  Glendale;  Mar- 
Jorle  McDonald.  Hollywood;  G.  Mulson.  Los 
Angeles;  K.  Wilds.  Alhambra:  W.  Andrews,  La 
Crescenta;  L.  D.  Meredith,  Glendale;  M.  C. 
Carter.  Los  Angeles;  Fred  J.  Keller,  Glendale; 

G.  Englimd.  M.  Davis,  Burbank;  C.  L.  Reams, 
Glendale:   E.  C.  Mitchell,  North  Bollywood; 


M.  J.  Lcgan,  Glendale;  V,  W.  Johnson,  Lo6 
Angeles;  J.  S.  Blade.  Glendale:  Iner  C.  Ellis. 
Los  Angeles;  William  A  Cross.  Glendale:  L, 
Brake,  Burbank;  Manuel  Aclia,  Glendale;  Roy 
E.  Glllasple,  Glendale;  N.  Earl  Summers.  Bur- 
bank: Jesus  T.  Mendoza,  San  Fernando:  Jo- 
seph De  Soto.  Los  Angeles;  Clarence  E.  Grlene. 
Tia  Juana;  Leo  T.  Baker,  Burbank;  Carl  J. 
Kerr,  Pasadena;  J.  A.  Nowlme.  Glendale: 
Howard  P.  Naper.  La  Crescenta;  G  L.  Fogy. 
Highway  Highlands;  Frank  A.  Reddall,  Glen- 
dale: May  Belle  Gaigano,  Los  Angeles;  John 
Coverton,  Glendale:  Mrs.  F.  Maude  Landwehr, 
H.  P.  Scheel,  Mrs.  Odelle  R.  Ertz,  Mrs.  Lydia 
Witt.  Mrs.  Madalena  Michela.  Mrs.  Lillian 
Castetter.  Miss  Mary  L.  Michela.  William  H, 
Becker,  Mary  L.  Becker,  Harriet  L.  Garfield, 
Mrs.  Alice  Baker.  Mrs.  Carrie  Baxter.  O.  O, 
Baker.  Los  Angeles;  Miss  Kate  Gunnell.  L.  A. 
White.  S.  A.  Lapp,  D.  R.  Wells,  H.  E.  Matzlck, 
M.  Babcock.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Luclle  B.  Caspers.  H.  C.  Cornaford.  L. 
A.  Gulton.  H    G.  Martin.  Mrs.  'idna  M.  Por- 
ter, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Llnsley.  Beil;  Mrs.  Lydia 
Roehrlg.  Pasadena;    Miriam  Johnston,  Alta; 
Elizabeth  S.  Briggs,  Mrs.  Ethel  Treser.  Pasa- 
dena: Miss  Dorothy  Hartwell.  Highland  Park; 
Mrs.  June  Wilbrandt,  Pasadena:    Mrs  Stella 
M.   Smith,   Altadena;    Miss  Doris   E.   Smith, 
Charles  W.   Unfrled.   RUey   O.  Welch,  Pasa- 
dena: Jean  Wilson.  Los  Angeles;   Betty  Col- 
lins. South  Pasadena;  Charles  Douglas,  Mrs. 
Mabel     Douglas.     Mrs.     Ascension     Martha 
Bristol.    Anna    Nearlng,    Margaret    Moulton, 
G.  E.  Graham,  Mrs.  Nerlne  Sharp.  Mrs.  Mae 
Humphrey.  Lavlta  Graham.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hol- 
land,   Mrs.    Jessie    Roberts,    Mrs.    Margaret 
Beyer.  Felix  J.  Shlsler,  Martha  Nlchol,  Mrs, 
Isabel   Moore,   Mrs.   Inez  E.   Duncan,   Albert 
Y.  Moore,  Gertrude  D.  Lloyd.  Alice  V.  Lloyd, 
Pay  D.  Lloyd.  T.  W.  Plnkerton,  Jr.,  Los  Ange- 
les; R.  O.  Hutchinson,  Virginia  Hutchinson. 
Van  Nuys:  Eugene  S.  Mlkkelson,  Montebello; 
Helen  A.  Boos.  S.  G    Bateman.  Mrs.  Elba  J. 
Little,  Ernest  Nelson.  H.  D.  Kirk.  Mrs.  S.  G. 
Bateman.  Minnie  Anna  Bray.  John  W.  Hassey. 
Carrie  H.  French.  Marlon  Savage.  Mary  Cole- 
man. George  S.  Coleman.  Annie  M.  Ambler, 
J.  M.   Alford.  E.   Van  Valln.  Mrs.  Josephine 
Blanchard.    Los    Angeles;    Miss    Anna    Moe. 
Monterey  Park;  William  Barker.  Los  Angeles. 
L.  Hulbert,  Los  Angeles;  Franz  Schneider, 
Mrs.  Edna  K.  Edinger,  G  H.  Edinger.  A.  Abra- 
hamsen.  SaJita  Monica;  E.  Y.  Boyd.  Lela  Boyd, 
Mrs.   Bertha   McGray.   Betty   Overton.   Mary 
Koral.  Pansy  Rounds.  Los  Angeles:  Lula  B. 
Hutchinson.  Mrs.  M.  J.  File.  Van  Nuys;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Prltchard,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Riley.   Mrs.  Mamie   Fleshman,  Long   Beach; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  W.  Murphy.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.    Lesko.    Miss   Dora    Pritchard.   Mr.    Elmer 
Inman.    Mrs     Gertrud    Mutens.    George    D. 
Clark.  D.  E.  Link.  Freeda  E.  Edson-Norton, 
Ada  B.  Boyce.  Ida  E.  Williams,  Los  Angeles; 
David    Wallace.    Pasadena;     Mrs.    Helen    V. 
Neuman.  Ruth  A.  Sands,  Helen  E.  Payne,  A.  S. 
Payne,  Effle  E.  Horn.   Almeda  L.  Mix,  Mrs. 
Lucille   Omar.   Mrs.   Mary   J.   Shupe.   James 
Richardson.  Marion  Richardson   Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  Ida  Hushman.  George  A.  Melssenburg, 
Mrs.  Iva  M.  Melssenburg,  Arthur  Gulezian, 
Jennie  Gulezian,  Alice  Gulezian,  Rub    Gule- 
zian, Rosemead;  Mary  C.  Blclche.  Crlstosero 
Blchlche.  Wllmar;  D.  T.  DeGameo.  William  B. 
Buckley.  H.  P.  Hall.  Rosemead:  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Ketchum.  William  DeF.  Ross.  Los  Angeles; 
Sam    Hushman.    Harold    Smith.    Rosemead; 
R.    L.    Schadel,    Adah    E     Schadel.    Arcadia; 
Frank  E.  English.  Rosemead:  M.  J.  Reed.  San 
Gabriel;  J.  Paris.  Odlle  Paris.  R.  W.  Frank- 
furt. G.  J.  Thompson.  P.  E    Quirk,  Fred  W. 
Sandquist,  Rosemead. 

Fred  W.  Sandquist,  Rosemead:  Georgia 
Stromberg,  C.  L.  Winders.  Los  Angeles;  Ver- 
non Cole,  San  Diego;  Marjorie  Boone.  Los 
Angeles;  Robert  Stromberg,  Glendale;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Imogene,  Carlsbad;  Anna  Relnhold, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Thomas,  San  Diego;  Helen 
Markham,  Pasadena;  Lillian  Bowlsby,  Emily 
Neslund.  Mary  Norton,  Henry  W.  Barens,  O, 
D,   McDonald,   Leonard   C.  Berryman,   John 
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Marned.  R.  B3rrne,  V.  Nugent.  Jas.  J.  De«, 
John  £X)wnlng.  Wm.  Langan,  Ralph  Gohrlng, 
John  Gallagher,  Henry  W.  Hentze.  Mrs.  Inez 
C.  Foster.  Los  Anpeles;  Mrs.  Emily  Lyman, 
Hollywood;  Carl  Carlson.  O.  B.  Brewster,  Mrs, 
Rose  E.  Gore,  Mrs.  Clara  P.  Harris.  Mrs.  Marie 
A.  Cowan.  Jay  Elmont,  E.  G.  McGlauflin, 
Los  Angeles;  Robert  C.  Petty,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Lee  Petty,  Ocean  Park:  Miss  Rose  C.  Smith, 
John  J.  Wllkle,  LeEtta  Jewell,  Ann .  J.  Potter. 
Mary  C.  Hill.  V.  Fae  Wahman,  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Alnsh,  Laura  Holmes.  Geo.  J.  Van  Loon,  Lydia 
Mllligan,  Irma  Kramer.  Omerea  B.  T.iber, 
William  Mead,  Miss  Ella  Day,  Ida  Frances 
Underhill,  Clara  V.  Underbill,  Mrs.  Margaret 
M.  Calhoun,  Mrs.  Gladys  H.  Peabody,  Alma 
Smith,  Margarette  M.  Steeb.  W.  Howard,  Alta 
J.  Brj-an,  James  P.  Case.  Maola  B.  Case,  J. 
Wlnterbottom,  Joseph  S.  Zerega,  Rev.  Ernest 
W,  and  Mrs.  Lavvorn,  Herman  C.  Lewis,  W, 
E.  Poland,  Joe  J.  Bolton,  Los  Angeles. 

Cr.rella  Cole,  E.  G.  Zellff.  Will  L.  Land,  M. 
Jchnson,  James  W.  DeLaney.  Jay  G.  Holland, 
William  Lambert.  Ora  West,  C.  W.  Koegle, 
Gavin  W.  Cra^g,  Berdena  Craig,  Martha 
Hengel,  N.  W.  Corrlngton,  Anna  L.  Harpper, 
Mildred  R.  Obert.  Jenny  M.  Johnson.  Jchn  L. 
Erenr.rd,  Louis  C.  Dodelar,  Floj'd  G.  Fife, 
George  Hixon.  John  B.  Pauly,  Charles  E. 
Porter,  John  C.  Searfoss.  Peter  Castovena, 
Frank  Post.  B.  P.  Dollar,  August  P.  Richard, 
LoB  Angeles:  Fred  C.  Rles.  Compton;  G.  Hop- 
pel,  Lcuts  Wideman,  M.  Morris.  L.  Schram, 
Lloyd  E.  Blumfield,  Mrs.  Maybell  Rankin, 
Mrs.  Jessie  Boals.  Nannie  GrlfBn,  Harriet  Car- 
ter, Miss  Fern  Standeford,  Etta  Llpe,  Mrs. 
Melvin  Hlgglnson  Los  Angeles:  Rev.  P.  Du 
Pee,  Lina  Scott  Du  Pee,  Tti.unga;  Arlcne 
Honn,  James  L.  Verity,  Stella  Verity,  Bessie 
Bowman,  Carlos  H.  Bowmar,  Mrs,  M.  More, 
Mrs.  Lavlnla  C.  Hedges,  Richard  Hotclikiss, 
Valerie  Hotchklss.  Winifred  C.  Ott,  Rollo  A 
Ott.  Francis  J,  Gotcher,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Gotcher, 
Lois  W.  Seldon,  Oscar  M.  Johnsen.  Willard 
Andrews.  ZeJla  R.  Mussen.  Mrs.  L.  H.  WUliams, 
Los  Angeles. 

Leary  E.  Graham.  Alhambra;  A.  J  Milll- 
can.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Milllcan.  Araminta  McElroy, 
Fred  W.  Meadows,  Lucille  Bramhara.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Bramham.  Los  Angeles;  Edward  L. 
Fountain,  Edna  B.  Fountain.  Huntington 
Park;  Gladys  L.  Ruxton,  Los  Angeles;  Nellie 
R.  Chalfant,  Louis  Budway.  Louis  M.  Brown, 
Dorothy  P.  Brown,  Earl  R.  Chalfant,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Unglbauer,  Mrs,  John  Bruno.  Edward 
L.  Dickenson,  Ida  M.  Dickenson,  Huntington 
Park;  Mrs.  H.  Burlie,  Miss  Hardman,  Lois 
Burlle,  Mrg.  Laur  i  E.  Ullne  Margaret  Town- 
send.  Elizabeth  McFarlane,  Marie  L.  Ferrero, 
Anna  Rea,  Mrs.  Anna  Mary  Regua.  Mary 
Garnett,  William  F.  Peely,  George  J.  Ferrero, 
M.  A.  Refrcdi,  Margaret  D.  Baler,  Mrs.  Susie 
West,  Mrs.  bora  Robinson,  Joseph  Josupait. 
Miss  Maude  Shaw.  Ernest  Whitman,  Carrie 
C.  Juntman,  Angelina  Marino.  Catherine 
Marino,  Ernest  Groves,  Los  Angeles. 


Displaced  Persons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1947 

Mr.  KlElN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 

include  the  following  article  by  George  E. 

Sokolsky  from  the  New  York  Sun : 

These  Dats 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

DISPLACEO  PERSONS 

A  new  category  of  human  beings  has  been 
produced  by  the  peace.  What  It  amounts  to 
is  that  there  are   a  large   number  of  men, 


women,  and  children  who  belong  to  no  coun- 
try, who  have  no  homes,  who  have  no  pres- 
ent and  no  future  and  no  Idea  where  they 
are  to  go.     Por  them,  time  has  stopped. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  still  man 
titan  800.000  displaced  persons,  about  one- 
third  of  them  women.  About  150.000  are 
children  under  19.  These  figures  may  have 
changed  somewhat  since  they  were  gathered 
by  births,  deaths,  and  enforced  return  to  the 
covmtnes  of  nativity— which  In  many  in- 
stances means  death, 

I  have  some  earlier  figures  which  show 
that  in  March  1948  the  estimates  showed  that 
there  were  more  than  6,500,000  displaced  per- 
sona, of  whom  5,500,000  have  been  repatriated. 
The  discrepancy  between  these  figures  is  that 
both  are  estimates,  that  some  have  been  re- 
placed (not  repatriated)  and  that  many  have 
died. 

It  is  an  error  to  think  of  displaced  persons 
as  Jews,  They  are  of  all  faiths.  Only  one- 
quarter  of  them  are  Jews;  the  largest  num- 
ber are  Roman  Catholics.  Although  they 
come  from  all  countries,  the  largest  groups 
are  Poles,  Baits,  and  Yugoslavs  who  dare  not 
return  to  the.  lands  of  their  nativity  because 
there  they  will  without  doubt  be  killed.  The 
Jews  dare  not  return  to  Poland  because  Com- 
munist Poland  is  the  scene  of  the  most  in- 
tense anti-Semitism  ever  witnessed  in 
Europe.  The  general  feeling  is  that  to  be- 
come a  replaced  person,  that  Is,  for  a  Jew 
to  be  sent  back  to  Poland  or  a  Catholic  to 
Yugoslavia,  is  the  same  as  demanding  that  a 
person  commit  suicide.  It  Is  a  death  sen- 
tence. 

These  are  marginal  human  beings — a  prod- 
uct of  the  war.  For  them  there  are  three 
solutions : 

1  To  leave  them  where  they  are  in  dis- 
placed persons"  camps,  idle,  useless,  produc- 
ing nothing,  achieving  nothing,  shattered  to 
mind  and  body; 

2.  To  find  seme  country  where  they  can 
begin  life  anew; 

3.  To  kill  them  off  as  a  nuisance. 

Perhaps  solutions  1  and  3  are  the  same,  al- 
though the  first  is  more  costly  while  the 
third  is  more  immoral  and  brutal.  But  the 
effect  upon  the  Individual  Is  about  the  same. 

But  when  the  second,  the  only  rational 
solution,  is  proposed,  the  resistance  to  Im- 
migration appears  everywhere.  The  world  is 
familiar  with  what  a  tragedy  the  mere  pro- 
posal of  bringing  100.000  Jews  Into  Palestine 
has  produced.  That  has  practically  led  to 
civil  war  In  that  caunlry.  Few  countries 
welcome  displaced  persons  in  any  important 
numbers.  Under  the  American  immigration 
laws.  154.000  persons  may  enter  the  United 
States  annually.  More  than  half  of  the 
quotas  are  assigned  to  Gre.it  Britain,  Scandi- 
navia and  other  western  European  countries 
whicli  are  not  involved  In  the  problem  of  the 
displaced  persons.  Apart  from  these  figures, 
numerous  devices  have  been  employed  to 
make  Immigration  difficult. 

In  the  10-year  period  between  1931  and 
1940.  immigration  amounted  to  528.000  per- 
sons, but  there  was  an  emigration  of  459.000, 
leaving  a  net  increase  of  69,000.  During  the 
next  3  years  the  immigration  totaled  103.000. 
of  which  75.000  remained  in  this  country. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  figures  with 
the  apparently  large  number  of  refugees  in 
our  larger  cities,  fcut  In  the  period  1933-45 
the  total  number  of  quota  immigrants  ad- 
mitted was  375.000. 

It  is  true  that  a  small  number  of  special 
Inunigrants.  visitors  and  students  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  war  years,  but  some  of 
them — how  many  I  do  not  know — have  been 
ordered  to  return  to  their  own  country.  In 
dealing  with  permanent  immigration  we  have 
to  limit  ourselves  to  those  who  are  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  to  this  country.  The 
number,  in  any  one  year,  is  obviously  not 
large. 

Several  proposals  have  been  made  to  in- 
crease the  number  to  be  admitted  to  this 
country  and  to  Canada.  But  nothliig  of  a 
positive  and   constructive  nature  has  been 


done  here,  there  or  anywhere.  And  no  oxm 
can  say  what  will  be  done.  Meanwhile  theM 
displaced  persons  are  going  mad,  are  dying, 
are  being  replaced  to  the  torture  of  the  coun- 
tries at  their  origin.  It  is  a  horribly  Inhuman 
picture  for  which  there  seems  to  be  a  need 
for  Immediate  solution. 


Peace  Is  Geared  to  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursaay.  January  23,  1947 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  seek  in  vain  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  unless  we  realize  that  it  is  geared 
to  the  principle  of  justice.  In  the  flush 
of  a  military  victory,  which  claimed  as 
Its  objective  freedom  for  the  Individual, 
we  are  surprised  to  know  that  there  Is 
less,  not  more,  of  it.  Europe  today  is  the 
living  example.  Poland.  Estonia.  Latvia, 
Lithuania.  Austria.  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia.  Albania  lie  pros- 
trate imder  the  heel  of  the  Russian  dic- 
tators. We  must  have  no  part  in  this 
tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Sunday  morning  I 
listened  to  Mr.  Lothrop  Stoddard,  out- 
standing commentator  for  the  Evening 
and  Sunday  Star,  and  I  was  impressed 
by  the  logic  and  timeliness  of  his  re- 
marks. Every  Member  of  the  House 
should  read  what  he  has  to  say  with 
reference  to  Russia's  treatment  of  Po- 
land, Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  complete  address  of 
Mr,  Stoddard,  as  follows: 

Por  all  believers  in  and  workers  for  inter-' 
national  peace  and  security,  this  should  be  a 
day  alike  of  humiliation  and  resolution. 
The  reason  is  not  hard  to  seek.  On  this 
Sunday,  so  mild  and  tratiquil  here  in  Wat>h- 
ington,  there  is  taking  place  in  distant  Poland 
an  outrage  on  international  morality  and 
decency  for  which  we  Americans  are  largely 
responsible  through  our  supine  neglect  or 
refusal  to  face  up  to  the  commitments  we 
formally  assumed  regarding  that  unfortunate 
country  and  people.  The  so-called  elections 
going  on  in  Poland  at  this  very  hour  ^e  at 
once  the  climax  of  a  whole  series  of  betrayals 
by  us  and  our  western  associates,  and  the 
prelude  to  still  worse  iniquities,  unless  we  do 
something  effective  to  avert  them. 

It  is  a  curious  yet  indubitable  historical 
fact  that  the  status  of  Poland  has.  fur  the 
better  part  of  two  centuries,  furnished  an 
accorate  gage  of  the  world's  moral  climate. 
The  cynical  erasure  of  Poland  from  the  map 
through  total  partition  between  the  preda- 
tory states  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
approximately  150  years  ago,  set  the  pattern 
of  that  ruthless  Imperialism  with  its  attend- 
ant break-down  of  moral  principles  in  the 
conduct  of  international  relations  which 
eventually  brought  on  two  world  wars  and 
the  totalitarian  wave  that  today  thieateos 
utterly  to  destroy  our  civilization. 

Some  years  before  World  War  I,  a  prominent 
Roman  Catholic  historian  wrote  that,  so  long 
as  the  suppression  of  the  Polish  nation  per- 
sisted, Europe  was  living  In  a  state  of  mortal 
sin  which  would  entail  a  proportionate  ret- 
ribution. Today,  the  condition  of  the  Pcllsh 
people  is  BO  much  worse  than  it  was  in  1914. 
and  is  so  clearly  due  to  the  actions  of  all  the 
great  powers,  that  it  is  foolish  to  delude  our- 
selves Into  thinking  that  enduring  world 
peace  and  security  can  be  built  on  founda- 
tions   which    condone    or    perpetuate    sudi 
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flagrant  violations  of  elementary  r  ght  and 
Jtistlce.  The  sooner  we  get  that  st«  rn  truth 
through  oiir  heads  In  an  atomic  pge,  the 
better  for  \u  and  our  children. 

Poland  Is  thus  once  more  the 
•eld  test  of  our  real  intentions. 
that  unless  we  do  something  effectilre 
this  Imperative  challenge  to  our 
principles  and  policies,  we  shall 
wanting,   will   show  ourselves   to 
•ervers  and  hypocrites,  and  may 
reap  most  unpleasant  consequence  i 
The    diplomatic    Rake's    Progresj 
land's  betrayal,  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
Hogarth,  is  a  tale  so  long  and 
I  can  only  sumomarlze  it  in  the 
at  my  dispoMl.    It  begins  with 
termination  to  resist  Nazi  aggressio:  i 
on  the  faith  of  treaty  pledges  by 
Pnnce  guaranteeing  Polish  severe 
Integrity.     Then  came  the  Russia 
the  back  and  Poland's  partition 
totalitarian  giants.  Hitler  and 
when  those  arch-despollers  fell 
did  not  profit:  basically  because 
Washington    did    not    hold   Moacoir 
It    had   categorically    madi  i 
are  first  found  in  the 
tar.   to  which  Soviet  RtiaaU 
IMa.     They   were   reiterated   in 
msnu  concluded  between  Churchill 
V«U.  and  Stalin,  first  at  Tehran  an( 
Yalta.    The  Yalta  Declaration  of 
IMA,  not  only  reiterates   the 
the  Btgnatorlea  to  the  Atlantic 
th*  MBbryonio  United  Nations 
MUly  provides  for  an  inde)M)Udent  P 
ft   provisional    FolUh    aovernment 
to  the  holding  of  fiee  and 
tlooa  as  soon  as  possible  on  the 
irsTMl  iuflrag*  and  Mcret  ballot 

Row  tboee  promlite  have  beer  kept  to 
shown  by  our  rsosat  note  to  the  B<  Met  aov< 
•mment,  after  our  r<  zested  protai  u  to  the 
Moseow-domlnated  puppet  regime  at  War- 
isw  had  been  oontemptuoualy  (lotted.  Oo- 
tng  over  the  hSSds  of  those  Waraa  w  stouiies 
to  the  source  of  real  authority,  )ur  State 
Department  complained  to  the  Kremlin: 
The  methods  used  by  the  (Polish)  Govern- 
aaent  in  lu  efforts  to  eliminate  tl:  e  partici- 
pation of  the  Poltoh  Peasant  Par  :y  in  the 
slections  include  political  arresU  ind  mur- 
ders, compulsory  enrollment  of  Po  ish  Peas- 
ant Party  members  in  the  bloc  political 
parties,  dismissal  of  Polish  Peasant  Party 
members  from  their  employment  searches 
of  homes,  attacks  by  secret  police  i  nd  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  on  Pc  llsh  Peas- 
ant Party  premises  and  party  congr  »8es.  sus- 
pension and  restriction  by  Government  au- 
thorities on  Polish  Peasant  Party  meetings, 
suspension  of  party  activities,  suDcressiou  of 
the  party  press,  etc. 

The  long  catalog  of  offenses  cit*d 
note,  of  which  merely  part  is  her  s 
only  fa'ntly   portrays   the   bloody 
terror  vividly  described  by  foreign 
respondents  and  in  ofBcial  dispatches 
i  and  other  diplomatic  representati 
of  which  have  been   made  public 
face  of  all  this,  the  Soviet  Gov 
had  the  effrontery  to  reject  our 
Mandly  asserts  that  no  interference 
land  is  needed  by  the  Yalta 
all  goes  well  there. 

Thus  backed  up  to  the  hilt  by 
the  Warsaw  puppet  regime  is  not 
Ing  out   its   farcical   elections 
specifications  but  Is  obviously 
vtett  dire  retribution  on  all 
ruthless  will.     The  terror  seems 
to  go  on  to  the  bitter  end. 

Our  rebuff  by   Moscow   Is  thus 
And  it  should  be  understood  that 
allel  protests  of  the  British 
been  similarly  defied.    What  should 
Ington  and  London  do  al>out  It? 
program  I  have  seen  advocated 
the  pen  of  William  Henry 
of  our  outstanding  authorities  on 
fairs,  with  special  knowledge  of  Sc|v- 
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sia and  its  alms.    Writing  in  the  current  is- 
sue of  the  New  Leader,  Cbamt>erlln  says: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  only  one 
logical,  honorable,  straightforward  thing  for 
the  United  States  Government  to  do.  This 
is  to  declare,  on  the  basis  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence,  that  the  forthcoming  election 
Is  a  fraudulent  sham:  that  we  can  no  longer 
recognize  the  usurping,  carpet-bagging  group 
of  Comintern  agents  that  is  so  obviously 
xuiable  to  face  the  chances  of  a  free  election 
as  having  any  legitimate  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  Government  of  Poland. 

"We  should  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
or,  if  the  argument  is  raised  that  we  need 
a  source  of  information,  we  should  with- 
draw our  ambassador.  We  should  make  it 
clear  that  no  loans  or  credits  involving 
American  participation  will  be  granted  to 
any  Polish  regime  that  does  not  derive  ita 
authority  from  a  genuinely  free  and  unfet- 
tered election.  And  we  shotild  publicly  and 
officially  express  the  hope  that  the  Polish 
people  will  succeed  la  overthrowing  by  force 
a  regime  which  has  given  them  no  oppor- 
ttuiity  to  repudiate  it  by  peaceful  and  legal 
means. 

"An  American  diplomatic  oflenaive  of  this 
kind  I  continues  Chamberlinj  would  have 
the  effect  of  a  thunderclap  throughout  east- 
ern Surope.  It  would  shake  every  Red  Quis- 
ling regime  from  thu  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic. 
It  wotUd  be  a  tremendous  Impulse  to  the 
morale  of  the  gallsnt  Polish  Maquis,  who 
havs  already  reduced  the  authority  of  the 
puppet  government  to  a  ntUllty  ta  large  areas 
uf  the  country. 

"Such  action  would  be  fuUy  Justified  by 
the  expiesa  wording!  of  the  compact  Into 
which  we  entered  at.  Yalta.  And  we  would 
really  loee  nothing  by  taking  a  vigorous 
stsnd.  Is  anyone,  iiutide  or  outside  the  State 
Depsrtment.  ntUl  so  nalvr  as  to  believe  thnt 
any  Communut-domlnated  regime  anywhere 
can  be  anything  but  an  enemy  of  our 
country? 

"The  Idea  that  we  can  peacefully  divide  up 
the  world  with  Russl»  and  buy  security  In  this 
hemisphere  by  acqule.<!Cing  in  the  stamping 
out  of  the  last  sparks  of  liberty  in  eastern 
Europe  is  not  only  immoral,  but  stupidly  mis- 
taken. The  Communist  fifth-column  offen- 
sive against  America  is  world-wide  In  scope. 
William  Lawrence,  on  the  basis  of  a  recent 
trip  in  South  Air*rlca.  reports  in  the  New 
York  Times  that  Communist  parties  are  a 
main  channel  for  the  dissemination  of  anti- 
American  prcpagar.da.  General  Marshall, 
Just  before  he  left  China,  declared  that  Chi- 
nese Communist  propaganda  (dutifully  re- 
echoed by  a  corps  of  far-eastern  fellow- 
travelers  in  this  country,  as  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  might  have  added),  "has  given 
plain  evidence  of  a  determined  purpose  to 
mislead  the  Chinese  people  and  the  world 
and  to  arouse  a  bitter  hatred  of  Americans.' 
The  more  aid  and  comfort  we  can  give  to 
the  forces  of  freedom  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain, the  less  resources  Moscow  will  possess 
for  Its  propaganda  offensive  in  other  parts  of 
the  world." 

Thus  speaks  William  Henry  Chamberlln 
out  of  his  wealth  of  knowledge  and  personal 
experience.  Regular  listeners  to  these 
broadcasts  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  say 
that  I  endorse  every  word  of  his  proposal. 
because  it  represents  the  standpoint  I  have 
taken  for  years.  Such  a  program  officially 
announced  and  unflinchingly  pursued  by  the 
American  Government,  in  close  association 
with  what  would  almost  certainly  be  parallel 
action  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, would  give  a  world  sick  of  totalitarian 
aggression  and  longing  for  truly  liberal,  en- 
lightened leadership,  the  cue  It  has  long 
awaited  and  which  countless  millions  today 
almost  agonizingly  crave. 

The  moral  imponderables  would  swing  un- 
erringly to  our  side  when  we  at  isst  came  out 
unequivocally  for  the  redemption  of  commit- 
ments which  we  have  distressingly  ignored 
or  nullified  In  our  vain  quest  for  appease- 


ment— vain,  because  the  object  of  that  false 
policy  cannot,  basically,  be  appeased. 

Certainly,  to  acquiesce  in  or  overlook  the 
Insolent  challenge  flung  us  by  Warsaw  and 
Moscow  over  the  fake  elections  and  attend- 
ant reign  of  terror  in  Poland  would  spell  a 
diplomatic  surrender  of  the  first  magnitude. 
After  such  a  capitulation  we  should  go  into 
the  negotiations  over  the  settlement  of  Ger- 
many with  two  strikes  against  us. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  Insure  a  new  and 
better  world.  That  is  along  the  path  of 
righteousness  and  Jtistice.  If  that  path  be 
temporarily  obscured  by  an  overgrowth  of 
noxious  obstructionism,  the  overgrowth  must 
be  cut  away.  The  path  Itself  cannot  be 
abandoned,  because  there  is  no  detour. 


Squeexe  in  Cocoa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  OWENS 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THS  HOUSS  OF  RXPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  23.  1947 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  In  the 
Rkcokd,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of 
January  19. 1947: 

SQUUU  IN  COCOA 

The  British  Government  Control  Board, 
which  Is  operating  a  cartel  In  West  African 
cocoa  beans,  comprising  about  half  of  the 
normal  world  supply,  has  offered  American 
cocoa  dealers  20,000  tons  at  25  cents  a  pound, 
plus  freight.  This  Is  an  advance  of  0  cents  « 
pound  within  a  month  and  contrasu  with  a 
price  of  IS  cents  a  pound  commanded  by  Bra- 
EtUan  cocoa  last  October,  and  an  average  price 
of  slightly  less  than  5  cents  a  poimd  from  all 
sources  In  the  nine  prewar  years  1032-40. 

Not  unnaturally,  American  dealers  feel  that 
the  British  cartel  Is  trying  to  gouge  them  and 
have  refused  to  buy.  One  consequence  Is  a 
shortage  of  chocolate  bars. 

The  British  Government,  arguing  that  be- 
cause of  shipping  difficulties  private  trade 
channels  could  not  handle  the  cocoa  crop, 
moved  In  and  assumed  control  In  the  war 
year  1939-40.  It  bought  the  entire  West  Afri- 
can crop  and  marketed  It  at  a  fixed  price  of 
4.4  cents  a  pound.  In  November  1944  the 
Government  issued  a  white  paper  announcing 
Its  intention  to  continue  wartime  purchase 
and  price  controls  over  the  West  African  crop 
after  the  war.  The  extension  of  controls  was 
Justified  for  an  entirely  different  reason  from 
the  original  plea  of  a  shipping  shortage.  The 
Government  said  that  control  was  to  be  main- 
tained in  order  to  avoid  "vagaries  of  specula- 
tion" In  world  markets. 

The  cocoa  cartel  Is  manifesting  the  usual 
British  predilection  for  trying  to  wring  extor- 
tionate profits  out  of  those  who  must  deal 
with  British-controlled  monopoly  markets. 
The  same  sort  of  thing  that  Is  happening  now 
in  cocoa  happened  in  rubber  in  1925,  when 
the  British  and  Dutch  International  combine 
put  the  price  up  to  well  above  a  dollar,  treb- 
ling It  from  the  previous  profitable  base  price 
within  a  very  short  time. 

America,  as  the  principal  rubber  consumer, 
was  the  designated  victim  of  this  gouge,  but 
the  users  here,  under  the  leadership  of  Blr. 
Hoover,  resisted  the  cartel  by  withholding 
orders  and  engaging  in  wide-scale  reclama- 
tion of  used  rubber.  This  eventually  brought 
the  price  down  within  reason.  The  cocoa  and 
chocolate  industry  can  expect  no  help  from 
the  administration,  and  particularly  the 
State  Department,  which  goes  on  burbling 
that  foreign  loans  and  tariff  concessions  are 
all  that  are  necessary  to  stimulate  manufac- 
tures and  trade  in  raw  commodities. 


The  Dcyelopmeat  of  the  Colorado  RiTer 
y  Basin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  20  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  January  15),  1947 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  major  problems  before  the  West 
today  Is  that  of  tlie  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River.  Everyone  of  the 
seven  States  of  the  river  basin — Wyo- 
ming, Colorado.  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  California — is  vi- 
tally concerned  with  the  use  of  these 
waters.  To  a  greater  degree  than  Iq  a^ny 
other  major  river  basiij  In  the  ti^nited 
States,  the  lands  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  are  arid. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  prepared  a 
great  report  on  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  This  report  should  be  on  the 
must-read  list  of  all  students  of  the  West. 

An  able  discussion  of  the  situation 
presently  confronting  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  was  made  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam E.  Warne,  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  before  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  at 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  last  October  11. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  Warne  be  printed 
In  the  RscoKD. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Oovernment 
Printing  Office  that  the  manuscript  of 
the  address  will.  It  Is  estimated,  make 
about  three  and  one-quarter  printed 
pages  of  the  Record,  and  will  cost  $195. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  had  an  assign- 
ment that  I  appreciated  more  than  this  one 
to  discuss  with  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  a  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin.  If  you  will  par- 
don a  tn-lef  personal  reference,  I  shall  tell 
you  why. 

Almost  since  I  can  remember,  the  great, 
arid  basin  of  the  Colorado  has  been  home  to 
me.  I  was  reared  on  an  irrigated  farm  In 
the  Imperial  Valley  of  California. 

I  recaU  dog  days  when  the  ditches  were 
empty  and  we,  long  past  worrying  about  the 
dried-up  alfalfa,  anxiously  hoarded  water  for 
the  cows  lest  the  ponds  themselves  go  dry. 
And  I  remember  springs  when  the  water  ran 
thick  with  red  mud  and  we  were  afraid  that 
the  river  again  would  ttun  in  upon  us  as  it 
did  in  1905. 

As  a  young  man,  I  learned  more  of  these 
droughts  and  floods.  I  saw  the  great  river 
so  low  because  of  drought  that  I  could  have 
waded  across  It  near  Yuma  almost  without 
wetting  my  knees.  Another  year  I  stood  on 
the  levees  In  Mexico  with  dirty  flood  waters 
lapping  almost  at  my  feet.  One  hundred 
thousand  people  in  the  towns  and  on  the 
farms  stretching  to  the  Salton  Sea  had  only 
those  few  inches  between  them  and  disaster. 

The  history  made  by  the  explorers,  the 
irrlgatlonlsts,  and  the  engineers  who  tried 
to  conquer  the  Colorado  has  Interested  me 
ever  since  the  night  I  attended  my  first  pub- 
lic meeting  at  the  Alamo  coiintry  school- 
house.  There  I  heard  the  late  Mark  Rose  of 
HoItvUIe,  Csllf..  explain  to  my  father  and 
other  men  of  the  farm  bureau  how  the  con- 


struction of  a  great  dam  In  Boulder  Csnyoo 
would  remove  our  danger.  More  than  SO 
years  later.  I  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  ot 
Reclamation  In  time  to  take  a  small  part  In 
the  completion  of  Boulder  Dam,  so  long  the 
hope,  and  now  the  salvation  of  my  old 
neighbors. 

The  people  of  the  Imperial  Valley  and 
those  of  other  areas  along  the  lower  river 
no  longer  are  terrorized  by  the  Colorado. 
Floods  are  caught  in  Lake  Mead  and  the 
effects  of  droughts  are  eliminated  by  releases 
through  Boulder  Dam.  The  lower  Colorado 
is  in  harness.  The  main  stem,  itself,  is 
under  complete  control,  and  plans  are  uader 
consideration  for  dams  to  control  the  two 
bad-acting  downstream  tributaries,  the  OUa 
and  Bfil  WlUiams  Rivera. 

This  life-long  connection  with  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  makes  me  proud  now  to 
have  a  part  in  preparing  a  plan  20r  thi 
second  stage  of  the  develCt^uent  Of  the  river. 

History  telta  us  that  In  1688  and  1840  Pran- 
scin^co  de  Ulloa  and  Hernando  de  Alarcon 
sailed  up  the  Gulf  of  California  and  proved 
that  California  was  not  an  Island.  They 
found  a  great  river  where  a  strait  was  ex- 
pected. 

This  river  was  not  friendly  st  were  so 
many  other  American  rivers.  Instead  of 
providing  a  highway  for  explorers,  trappers, 
and  emigrants  to  use  in  entering  the  coun- 
try, the  Colorado  at  many  places  provsd  an 
Impassable  barrier.  Its  canyons  were  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  northward  march  of 
the  Spanish  Dbns  and  Padres.  None  knew 
where  the  river  went  after  It  entered  the 
upper  csnyons.  None  knew  whence  the  rtver 
came  as  It  reached  the  delta.  Boms  old  maps 
show  two  or  more  rivers  in  Its  plscs. 

For  many  dscsdss  the  river  was  nsmsd  and 
rsnsmsd.  Various  ssotlons  of  it  wsrs  given 
different  nsmss.  For  s  whlls.  it  was  called 
the  Firebrand  River,  and  over  ancthsr 
stretch  of  years  It  was  the  River  of  the 
Martyrs.  Not  until  our  generation  did  It 
become  known  as  the  Colorado  River  from 
its  source  st  Grand  Lake  all  the  way  down  to 
the  sea. 

Since  the  Colorado  was  so  dUBctUt,  it  does 
not  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  explorers, 
trappers  and  early  emigrants  took  a  dim  view 
of  this  river.  Lt.  J.  C.  Ives  in  1867.  three 
centuries  after  discovery  of  the  river,  in  sum- 
mltig  up  for  them,  said: 

"The  region  last  explored  Is,  of  course,  al- 
together valueless.  It  can  be  approached 
only  from  the  south,  and  after  entering  it. 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  leave.  Oius  was 
the  first,  and  doubtless  will  be  the  last,  party 
of  whites  to  visit  this  profitless  locality.  It 
seems  intended  by  nature  that  the  Colorado 
River  along  the  greater  portion  of  its  lone 
and  majestic  way  shaU  be  forever  tmvislted 
and  unmolested." 

Yes.  less  than  100  years  ago  Lieutenant  Ives, 
the  head  of  an  expedition  sent  by  our  Gova-n- 
ment,  rendered  that  verdict  on  the  first 
300  years  of  acquaintance  with  the  Colorado 
River.  He  wrote  the  paragraphs  as  he  turned 
back  in  his  steel,  paddle-wheel  boat.  The 
Explorer,  having  reached  sJmost  the  exact 
spot  where  Boulder  Dam  today  stands.  One 
of  Lieutenant  Ives'  sketches  of  the  profitless 
locality  In  his  report  looks  very  much  like 
the  actual  site  of  the  dam. 

The  captain  of  The  Explorer  could  not 
foresee  that  in  less  than  100  years  the  hydro- 
electric energy  that  could  be  taken  from 
the  river  at  the  rapids  that  turned  back  his 
boat  would  make  the  building  of  Boiilder 
Dam  profitable.  I  want  to  remind  you  of 
Lieutenant  Ives*  verdict,  a  little  later,  as  we 
attempt  to  look  ahead  for  another  century  or 
so  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

The  Mormons  In  the  upper  tributaries  and 
Dr.  Oliver  M.  Wozencraft  on  the  lower  river 
found  In  Irrigation  the  key  to  imlock  the 
wealth  of  the  basin.  The  Mormons  In  1847 
had  to  use  the  waters  of  Utah  In  order  to 
exist  in  their  newlj  chosen  homeland.    They 


wers  soon  sstsbllshlng  Irrigation  eolonlss 
along  many  of  the  streams  that  joined  to 
make  up  the  Colorsdo. 

Dr.  Woaencraft  reached  Pt^rt  Yuma  on  his 
way  to  California  during  the  gold  ixuh.  He 
heto-d  talk  of  a  plan  to  cut  the  west  bank  of 
the  Colorado  River  to  flU  up  the  Salton  sink. 
The  object  of  this  plan  was  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  travel  by  boat  across  the  terribls 
desert  of  this  below-sea-level  valley. 

Dr.  Wo«encraft  saw,  however,  that  If  the 
river  could  be  diverted  simply  to  inundate  a 
great  valley  it  could  be  diverted  to  irrigate  the 
dry  alluvial  soli  that  formed  the  wide  floor  of 
that  valley.  Several  decades  Ister,  Charles  R. 
Rockwood  and  others  developed  the  Imperial 
Valley  by  carrying  out  the  Wo«»ncr;;tT  plan! 

Men.  since  these  be^.nnlng*.  have  worked 
dilijreptly  to  devis^  and  promote  plans  to  use 
the  6oioradc  River. 

There  is  no  area  In  the  United  States  where 
the  use  of  the  waters  of  a  river  is  more  Im- 
portant. The  Colorado  River  drains  943.000 
square  milee  in  the  United  State*.  Its  basin 
makes  up  one-twelfth  of  the  land  area  of  con- 
tinental United  States.  The  l)«pln  is  arid  or 
semiarid  throughout  except  at  very  high  alti- 
tudes. I  have  traveled  from  the  tundra  where 
the  Colorado  rises  st  the  tops  of  the  Rockies 
1,400  miles  to  the  sandy  waste  where  the  Idal 
bore  enters  the  delta,  and  each  of  the  areas 
of  the  basin  is  short  of  rainfall.  Some  are  dry 
All  the  year,  ss  Is  the  ease  of  th?  Imperlifil 
Valley  where  my  teacher  onoe  dismissed  the 
class  so  that  we  could  go  out  and  run  In  the 
rain.  It  was  the  only  storm  we  had  that  ysar. 
Other  areas  of  the  basin  are  dry  only  during 
certain  seasons.  But  this  basin  Is  and  for 
ages  has  been  dry.  The  magnificent  canyons 
that  set  the  Oolorsdo  River  apart  from  among 
all  of  the  rivers  of  the  world  were  oarvsd  by 
a  great  river  thst  ran  through  the  land.  That 
Is  why  the  csnyon  walls  rises  speetscularly 
to  6.000  feet.  If  the  Colorado  River  had  been 
msde  great  by  waters  thst  ran  off  the  land, 
the  walls  probably  would  have  been  shaped 
by  the  falling  and  flowing  water  into  smooth, 
round  hills  long  before  this. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  cliff  dwellers  right  on 
down  to  today,  men  who  have  chosen  to  live 
In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  have  had  to  Irri- 
gate land  to  provide  food  for  themselves.  Otir 
irrigation  methods  have  Improved  over  those 
of  the  prehistoric  Indian  who  carried  the 
water  to  his  com  hills  in  an  ollas  on  his  head, 
but  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  men  have 
Irrigated  the  land  or  moved  on.  Red  men  or 
white  men,  pagan  or  Christian,  Mormon  or 
Catholic.  Spanish.  Mexican,  or  American,  Irri- 
gated the  land  or  got  out. 

In  the  future,  also,  we  will  flnd  that  the 
number  of  Americans  who  can  live  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  will  have  a  direct  re- 
lationship with  the  amount  of  water  used 
there  for  Irrigation. 

In  1869,  the  new  attitude  that  the  Colo- 
rado River  must  be  used  was  held  by  Ma]. 
John  Wesley  Powell,  when  he  headed  the 
first  successful  exploration  of  the  canyon 
sections  of  the  rtver.  The  names  of  others 
who  made  Important  studies  of  the  river, 
C.  H.  Birdseye,  A.  P.  Davis,  P.  E.  Weymouth. 
Walker  R.  Young,  E.  C.  LaRue.  come  to  mind, 
but  there  was  none  more  colorful  than  the 
one-armed  Civil  War  veteran  who  sat  In  a 
chair  bolted  to  the  deck  of  a  boat  as  he 
ran  the  rapids  of  the  river.  Major  Powell 
lived  to  preach  water  conservation  and  to 
Influence  the  making  of  the  reclamation 
law  that  has  been  so  beneficial  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Colorado  River. 

The  Colorado  River  was  too  big  a  prob- 
lem for  one  man,  or  agency,  or  State  to 
handle  alone.  Cooperation  was  required 
among  aU  Interests  to  achieve  the  results 
these  studies  foretold. 

By  1920  the  governors  of  the  seven  States 
of  the  basin  were  organizing  meetings  to  plan 
Joint  action.  In  that  year,  at  one  of  the 
meetings,  Delph  E.  Carpenter,  of  Colorado, 
made    the    novel    proposal   that    Wyoming, 
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m«h.  Colorado.  N««  Mnleo,  N«v»4i 
fornU,    *i»d    Arlsont.    tU    b«ini 
HUtM,  tRrrciM  tha  tr««ty>mftlitnc 
i«rv*d    in    th»    P»d«riil    Conatituti< 
inMini  of  rtmfitimg  iin  ftgrttmunt 
tnUratai*  dlvwion  o(  tht  wauri  o( 

OMMAltr't  k«T  of  eomplttt 
^Mrtowwd    th*    pui»l«    thai    th«    ti 
•iMTMltr  of  ih*  rivar  prvMniMt 
f^  Ml  Navambar  34    i09U,  tha  (.'itlnm 
(t  waa  ptmtplaUKi,    Thta  thai 
iraaty  dlvldad  tha  wata 
Ootortdo  Mivar  lyaum   iMtwaan   t 
Rnil  th«  luwar  baaliia  at  1<m  tVrry 
vldln«  UMI  tMH  haain  c«iUia  hava  t 
flelal  OOWWi^tlva  uaa  (if  7.IK)0.00() 
of    watar   •nhually,    that   tha 
eoutd  litcrtaaa  lu  bantArlal  cnn? 
Of  auch  watar  by  1  OOOOOO  arrv^ravt 
annually,  and  that  tht  Siataa  of 
Naw  Maxicu.  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
dtpltt*  tiM  flow  of  tha  rtvar  at 
balow  tn   BgcragaM  of  75.000.000 
during  any  parted  of   10  contacu 
Tbia  compact  haa  baan  aenitlnlM'  I 
noptcally  and  thert  are  many  optn 
ecrnlng    acme    of    Ita    provUlona. 
compact  has  born«  as  fruit  the 
yon  project  and  the  entire  first 
TClopment    of    the    Colorado    Rive 
sure    that    Its    makers    consider    t 
more  than  amply  rewarded  by  thes  • 

Made   possible   by   the   compact 
constnjction  of  Boulder,  Davis 
Imperial  Dams,  of  the  All-Amerlcaki 
the  Colorado  River  aqueduct  servir  g 
ern  CaJifornia  cities,  and  of  new 
projects  such  as  the  OUa  and  the 
Big  Tbompson. 

Among  other  results  of  the 
legislation    authorizing    and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  make 
prepare   a   comprehensive   plan    foi 
development    of    the   Colorado   Ri 
A   few   months  ago.   after   years   of 
close  cooperation  with  the  States 
agencies,   the   Bureau   of 
aented  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  J 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
of    the    water    resources    of    the 
River    Basin    for    irrigation,    power 
tion.  and  other  beneficial  uses, 
book.     Those  of  you  who  want 
obuln  them  on  the  table  outside 
alter  the  meeting  this  morning. 

Take  stock  with  me  for  a  momen 
this  report  discloses,  for  we  are 
point  of  considering  the  plan  for 
the  second  stage  of  development  of 
The  report  shows  that  not  quite 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  is 
It  shows  that  there  are  134  potentia 
within  the  tMuin  that  are  worthy  < 
eratlon  at  this  time  in  connection 
second  stage  of  development.    Of  t 
ects  100  are  in  the  upper  basin, 
lesser  development  occurred  during 
stage.     The     134     projects     would 
3.656.230  acres  of  land  that  are 
inadequately    watered,    1.734,980 
Perry    and    921J250    below.     Of 
1,633.960  acres  would  be  lands  not 
cultivated  at  all.     The  report 
that,  in  addition.  500.000  acre-feet 
have  been  allowed  for  irrigation  c 
pastures  for  use  in  connection  witt 
both  in  national  forests  and  on 
lands.    The  report  shows  that  38 
trie  power  plants  with  a  total 
pacity  of  more  than  3.500 .000 
possible  as  a  part  of  the 
gram.    The  report  notes  o 
luUy  to  divert  water  for  use  in 
cent  basins.    The  report 
fact,  however,  that  there  are  mor^ 
txinitiea  to  use  waters  of  the  great 
Basin  than  can  be  supplied  by  tb 
annual  water  yield  of  the  Colorado 

This  again  brings  the  entire  basin 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  that 
the  seven  SUtes  l>ack  in  1920. 
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operation    U    rtqulrtd    or    dtvelopmant    U 
likely  to  be  luspendMl  for  10  or  30  yaari  tf  It 
la  nut  permanently  ttoppMl  «t  thia  point. 
The  qviMtion  U    What  water  wui  be  ua«d 
wh«re  tn   tha   further  drvalopment  uf   thfl 
Colorado  Rivar  Uaalnf    This  tlm#,  howavar, 
there  art  fuidrpoau  to  aid  tn  the  working 
out  of  ft  mutual  program,  and  th*  task 
•houid  be  easier,    As  guidaa  thare  ftre  th* 
Colorado   Rivar  compact   and   th«  MtNlWUI 
Watar   Treaty    that    wh«   raiiflad    lit    IMI. 
Thaae  aat  tha  amouhu  of  water  riKjiiired  for 
deiivary  at  two  prlilral  poiiiia,  U«  rarry,  tha 
dividing  point  of  the  upper  nmt  the  luwar 
bftsina  and  the  MMioan  border,  b»low  which 
tha  river  la  out  of  tha  ranch  and  Juriadiriinn 
of   the  United   ntAia*     Thin   traftty,  which 
pravldaa  tlint  Moxicn  tihNll  acqulf*  no  rlKht 
to  tha  watrr*  of  tha  rivar  In  txoe«a  uf  l.ftOO.* 
000  aere-ftet  of  water  ft  year,  larvta  to  ra> 
move  ft  major  uncertftinty  that  previotuly 
hftd  faced  thOte  who  were  ftt  work  davelop- 
ing  the  basin:  namely,  the  limit  of  Mcxlco'i 
right     This  had  to  be  done  before  the  divt* 
•Ion  and  use  of  waters  on  the  Unlteci  states' 
aide  safely  could  be  carried  much  "further. 
Another  advantage  we  have  today  Is  that  we 
have  a  tried  and  proven  method  of  negotiat- 
ing and  confirming  interstate  water  agree- 
ments. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  Reclamation  Commissioner  Michael 
W.  Straus  aad  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Regional  Directors  E.  O. 
Larson  and  E.  A.  Morltz.  Joint  authors  of 
the  comprehensive  report,  has  asked  the 
basin  States  to  determine  their  respective 
rights  to  deplete  the  flow  of  the  Colorado 
River  consistent  with  the  Colc«-ado  River 
compact.  He  has  asked  also  for  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  seven  States  for  construc- 
tion of  projects  in  the  next  stage  of  develop- 
ment, the  stream-flow  depletions  of  which 
will  assuredly  fall  within  the  ultimate  allo- 
cations of  the  water  which  may  be  made 
to  the  individual  States.  Secretary  Krug  had 
thus  to  turn  to  the  States.  The  reclama- 
tion law  now  provides  and  always  has  pro- 
vided that  we  shall  proceed  in  conformity 
with  State  laws  regarding  water  rights. 
Thus,  when  we  are  faced  with  potential  de- 
mand in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  exceeding 
the  water  supply,  we  must  turn  to  the  States 
for  the  exercise  of  their  responsibilities  to 
tell  us  what  their  water  rights  consist  of. 
The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  requires  that 
reclamation  plans  be  laid  before  the  affected 
States  in  order  that  they  may  comment  to 
us  and  through  us  to  the  Congress  on  the 
soundness  and  desirability  of  the  works  and 
schemes  proposed. 

The  challenge  to  cooperate  and  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  the  Colorado  Basin 
was  quickly  accepted. 

Governors  Hunt,  of  Wyoming.  Vivian,  of 
Colorado.  Maw,  of  Utah,  and  Dempsey,  of 
New  Mexico,  met  In  Cheyenne  July  22  with 
Federal  Commissioner  Harry  W.  Bashore,  rep- 
resenting President  Truman,  to  organize  for 
negotiation  of  a  compact  regarding  the  wa- 
ters of  the  upper  basin.  Arizona,  which  has 
some  Interests  in  the  upper  basin,  was  rep- 
resented. Several  meetings  have  since  been 
held  of  the  Compact  Commission  and  ita 
engineering  committee.  Conscientious  men 
are  earnestly  at  work  and  I  have  every  con- 
fidence they  will  be  able  to  eliminate  perhaps 
the  biggest  uncertainty  in  the  basin  today, 
namely,  the  question  as  to  how  the  upper- 
basin  waters  are  to  be  divided. 

The  old  Committee  of  Sixteen,  having  two 
representatives  from  each  basin  State  and 
two  of  the  power  allottees  at  Boulder  Dam, 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  Committee.  This  group,  or  at 
least  a  large  part  of  it,  has  met  and  will  con- 
tinue to  meet.  I  understand.  In  the  Interests 
of  promoting  a  mutual  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  Colorado  River  Basin. 
Other  groups  are  similarly  engaged.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  is  working  with  all  of 


thaaa  groupa  with  tha  avowad  purpoaa  of 
aiding  and  aaalsting  In  tha  devalopment  of 
the  specifloa  of  a  plan  for  tha  aaoond  ataga 
of  davalupmant  of  tha  basin. 

Tha  governor  of  each  of  tha  aavan  Itataa 
haa  aaalgnad  to  re*punalbla  man  of  hia  ataff, 
in  addition,  tha  task  of  revtawlng  and  com* 
menting  on  tha  oomprahanalva  raport.  Ba» 
cauae  of  tha  iiaa  and  •co|>a  of  tha  raport, 
wa  will  withhold  it  from  aubnilMion  tu  tha 
CoDKiKM  90  dnya  iDtmar  than  we  art  ra- 
nuiraU  to  withhold  It  uudar  tha  law  »u  that 
tha  iintaj  will  hava  mora  tima  for  ravlaw  and 
cuininenl, 

Tha  atakaa  for  which  ftll  art  pUylni  In  this 
gnma  of  get'togathar  art  cxtramtly  hlih. 
If  there  u  davaloped  a  mutually  ftgraaabla 
plan  Ki  H  result  uf  the  work  now  tindar  way 
in  the  Btaten,  a  plan  that  tnlitht  wail  involve 
tha  oonatructlon  of  a  biUlon  dollars  or  mora 
of  projeota  for  irrigation,  power,  river  regu- 
lation, and  related  purpoaea,  I  believe  that 
the  plnn  can  be  Justified  t>efore  the  American 
people,  authorized  for  construction  as  tha 
second  stage,  and  financed  by  the  Congrasa, 
In  this  event  the  projecU  could  be  con- 
atructed  In  the  near  future  and  put  to  use. 
This  second  stage  that  I  visualise  will  occupy 
the  construction  forces  for  perhapa  another 
15  years,  as  the  first  stage  has  occupied  the 
construction  forces  for  the  past  15  years, 
but  it  will  not  exhaiist  either  the  water  or 
the  possibilities  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

No,  the  development  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  to  the  point  at  which  the  last  drop  of 
water  that  can  be  provided  will  be  put  to 
beneficial  use  is  100  years  away  and  perhaps 
much  farther.  Please  keep  that  firmly  in 
mind.  There  will  be  unused  water  in  the 
Colorado  River  to  waste  into  the  sea  for  per- 
haps another  century,  long  after  any  sensi- 
ble and  Justifiable  second  stage  of  develop- 
ment is  completed  and  put  to  use. 

At  this  moment  the  principal  danger  in 
the  Colorado  River  situation  is  that  the  fine 
tradition  of  agreement  and  mutual  effort 
that  has  served  the  seven  basin  States  so 
well  In  the  past  may  be  abandoned  because 
of  fear.  Some  who  are  interested  in  develop- 
ments that  have  already  been  made  fear  that 
water  they  hope  to  use  may  be  committed 
elsewhere  in  the  second  stage  of  development. 
I  consider  this  fear  wholly  groundless.  The 
second  stage  of  development  cannot  and.  In 
my  opinion,  should  not  be  a  100-year  plan,  as 
it  would  have  to  be  to  necessitate  a  decision 
now  on  the  question  of  where  to  use  the  last 
drop  of  water  that  can  be  made  available 
in  the  Colorado  Basin  to  its  seven  States. 
We  should  not  create  otMtacles  to  our  pres- 
ent progress  by  borrowing  troubles  from  the 
future,  troubles  that  I  believe  will  prove  to 
have  been  Imaginary.  The  second  stage 
should  be  a  10-  or  a  15-  or  at  most  a  20-year 
program  that  can  be  completed  with  com- 
fortable water  margins  around  all  edges. 

There  are  no  seers  who  can  peer  100  years 
Into  the  future.  Therefore,  none  can  lay  out 
a  plan  today  that  would  be  considered  satis- 
factory In  the  year  2046.  Our  long-range 
plans  are  not  strait-Jackets.  They  are  useful 
in  providing  general  guides  and  limits  when 
they  reach  beyond  one  or  at  most  two 
decades.  The  best  we  can  hope  to  do  today 
is  to  lay  out  a  line  of  action  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  a  great  river  basin 
that  will  hold  for  10,  15.  or  20  years,  and  to 
revise  our  long-range  plans  at  10-year  inter- 
vals to  meet  ever-changing  conditions. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  successors  of 
Lieutenant  Ives  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
had  found  ourselves  bound  for  100  years  by  his 
plan  for  the  Colorado  River.  Remember,  he 
said  in  1857  that  no  one  would  ever  visit  the 
canyon  section  of  the  river  again.  But  73 
years  later  we  were  constructing  the  world'a 
greatest  dam  at  the  spot  on  which  he  made 
his  dismal  and  myopic  forecast.  If  we  had 
not  reserved  and  exercised  the  right  to  re- 
vise Lieutenant  Ives'  long-range  plan  for  the 
Colorado  River,  we  wovUd  still  have  11  yean 
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to  alt  out  to  eomplata  •  cantury  of  Inac- 
tivity. 

Inattftd,  tha  plonaara  tntroducad  and  ax- 
pandad  Irrigation— wara  beginning  to.  In 
fact,  whan  Llautanant  Ivaa  mada  hla  voyaga. 
Thla  davalopment  and  Improved  tachnlquN 
in  tranamltting  alaotrlo  energy  made  Boulder 
•nd  other  great  dama  in  the  river  both  neo- 
eaaary  and  practical. 

■vary  Bute  and  every  locality  of  the  Col> 
orado  River  Baain  will  reap  rich  rewards  and 
the  entire  Nation  will  banaflt  from  a  sound 
aecond  aiape  of  development.  Loe  AngelM 
and  Bouthern  California  generally  need 
power  that  the  lecund  Ktnge  wilt  make  ftvaiN 
able  In  the  inwpr  river  Bouthern  Nevftdft 
and  Arlaona  need  part  of  tha  power,  as  well. 
The  Imperial,  Yuma,  Coachalla  and  Palo 
Verde  Valleys  need  the  long-range  protec- 
tion that  the  great  main  atream  regulating 
raaarvoira  will  provide.  This  reirulation  will 
be  helpful  alao  tn  meeting  national  reapon* 
albllltlaa  aasumed  in  connection  with  the 
ftdmtnlatratlon  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty. 
Developed  areaa  In  Arlaona  require  supple- 
mental water  to  stave  off  sharp  curtailment 
of  growth  and  production.  The  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver  need 
plentiful  low-cost  hydroelectric  power,  and 
they,  too.  must  hare  the  support  of  supple- 
mental water  diversions  from  the  Colorado 
River.  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  and  the 
other  upper  basin  States  arc  critically  in  need 
of  ftirther  irrigation  development  within  the 
basin.  To  demonstrate  bow  acute  this  re- 
quirement for  new  irrigation  and  industrial 
development  Is,  let  me  cite  the  fact  that  in 
1940  the  density  of  population  within  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  was  but  3.6  per  square 
mile,  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  national 
average  of  44.2. 

New  wealth  and  activity  of  extreme  im- 
portance Is  possible  through  the  application 
of  a  part  of  the  great  reservoir  of  hydroelec- 
tric energy  to  the  development  of  the  latent 
mineral  resources  of  the  basin.  Utah  and 
Colorado  are  the  leading  domestic  sources 
of  vanadium,  uranium,  radium,  and  molyb- 
denum. Precious  metals,  copper,  natural  gas 
and  oil,  and  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  bi- 
tuminous and  sub-bituminous-coal  reserves 
are  found  in  the  basin.  Great  beds  of  thinly 
covered  phosphate  rock  center  around  the 
comer  common  to  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Col- 
orado; the  foundation  of  a  future  fertilizer 
industry  of  manunoth  size  Take  a  look  at 
southern  Nevada.  It  will  Ije  Instructive.  Be- 
cause Boulder  Dam  provided  a  source  of 
plentiful,  cheap  power,  a  great  electrometal- 
lurglcal  Industry  grew  up  near  Las  Vegas 
during  the  war  It  was  a  war  baby,  but  while 
the  magnesium  plant  is  not  making  mag- 
nesium now,  there  are  half  a  dozen  smaller, 
new  Industries  occupying  the  buildings  and 
there  is  a  great  scramble  for  a  power  supply 
to  make  possible  the  entrance  of  more  Into 
the  field.  Parenthetically,  let  me  say  that 
this  is  not  an  Isolated  instance,  for  nearly 
100  percent  of  the  power  that  we  installed 
for  war  has  been  picked  up  already  by  in- 
dustry. However,  if  sufficient  low-cost  power 
can  be  made  available  soon  enough,  the 
transition  from  war  activity  to  a  wholly  new 
postwar  economy  will  be  made  comparative- 
ly painlessly  and  southern  Nevada  will  be 
permanently  benefited.  I^et  other  areas  take 
heed.  Let  the  Nation  take  heed,  too,  of  its 
need  to  prosecute  plans  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  these  latent  resources  for  fu- 
ture prosperity  and  security. 

The  Colorado  River  Is  but  half  utilized. 
Therefore.  It  makes  no  sense  to  say,  whether 
you  are  a  Callfornlan,  as  I  am,  or  a  resident 
of  any  other  of  the  seven  States,  that  we 
must  stop  building  in  order  to  {x-otect  what 
has  been  done  in  the  first  stage.  The  people 
of  the  lower  basin  were  the  first  to  reject 
completely  the  philosophy  of  Lieutenant 
Ives.  They  believed  that  something  con. 
Btructive  should  be  done  with  the  Colorado 
River.    By  their  demonstrated  need  and  their 
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dogged  paraeferanee  they  won  the  aupport  of 
nearly  the  whole  baain  for  Boulder  Dftm. 
They  obtained,  in  eonaequenoe,  the  Immenaa 
firat-atage  beneflta  for  the  baain  aa  a  whole, 
The  eeoond  atage  of  development,  X  feel  sure, 
will  merit  the  support  of  all  of  thoae  who 
fought  the  good  ftght  for  the  control  and 
use  of  the  first  half  of  the  waters  of  tha 
river. 

The  second  stage  will  place  other  great 
dams  In  the  main  stem,  stretch  hlgh*voltage 
lines  over  ether  deserts  to  additional  citlea, 
bring  water  through  diversion  tunnals,  aque* 
duets,  and  ihrotinh  canals  tn  found  and  sup* 
|K>rt  cities,  and  to  create  and  stiataln  great 
new  fanning  araaa, 

Tea,  there  u  mutual  need  for  further  'le* 
velopment  of  the  Colorado  River  from  one  end 
of  the  basin  tn  the  other,  and  tharafore,  log> 
lenity  there  should  be  a  mutual  purpoae 
among  the  seven  Btntes.  All  the  realdenta  of 
every  section  of  the  seven  States  will  be  bene* 
flted.  Whether  or  not  they  realiae  it,  they 
have  a  personal  interest  and  stake  in  the 
aucceM  of  the  cooperative  efforts  now  under 
way.  Those  who  lived  in  fear  of  drought  and 
flood  and  won  their  long  fight  for  security 
with  the  aid  of  their  basin  neighbors,  must 
now  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  earlier 
benefactors  and  help  the  second  stage  to  ma- 
terialize. 

Some  who  agree  that  a  logical  second  stage 
could  hold  no  dangers  for  any  water  user  who 
has  benefited  from  the  first  stage,  say  in  sin- 
cere perplexity: 

"Yes:  but  what  will  be  the  solutions  of 
these  problems  that  are  100  years  or  so  in 
the  future?  May  not  suffering  be  introduced 
when  the  time  comes  to  divide  the  last  drop 
of  water  in  the  river?" 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  atomic  age,  who 
knows  what  wholly  unbelievable  answers  to 
these  problems  may  be  possible  100  years 
hence?  The  electric  age.  in  which  we  all 
live  so  familiarly  today,  answered  Lieutenant 
Ives"  problem  of  the  "profitless  locality"  com- 
pletely m  much  less  than  100  years. 

However,  the  answer  to  the  100-year  prob- 
lem does  not  have  to  be  left  to  atomic  en- 
ergy. It  is  perfectly  possible  to  bring  new 
water  Into  southern  California  and  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  from  the  surpluses  of  other 
and  more  distant  streams.  Yes;  it  would 
be  costly  by  present  standards.  But  it  may 
become  entirely  practicable  by  future  stand- 
ards. And  some  other  basins  within  reach 
will  have  siu'plus  waters  In  the  future,  as 
now. 

Is  It  fantastic  to  think  of  such  an  answer 
to  the  100-year  problem  of  the  Colorado 
River?  I  do  not  think  so.  Already  surplus 
waters  from  the  Sacramento  are  being  trans- 
ferred by  the  Central  Valley  project  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  San  Joaquin  Basin,  which  will 
effect  a  shift,  when  the  project  is  completed, 
of  500  miles  southward  of  a  water  supply  from 
Mount  Shasta  to  below  Bakersfield.  Feasible 
means  of  bringing  siutjIus  water  from  the 
Trinity  or  the  Klamath  Rivers  into  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  could  now  be  devised,  if  It 
were  warranted.  And  since  the  Colorado 
River  aqueduct  was  completed  and  is  now 
being  extended  to  San  Diego,  nearly  300  milea 
from  the  Colorado  River  over  deserts  and  high 
rugged  mountains,  who  will  say  that  an  aque- 
duct from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  through 
the  Tehachapls  to  southern  California  is  im- 
possible if  and  when  surplus  waters  are 
brought  that  far  south?  By  exchange  among 
power  plants  it  is  possible  to  operate  great 
power  systems  much  more  extensive  than  it 
would  be  practical  to  operate  by  transmitting 
power  from  a  single  source.  What  thinking 
man  can  say  the  eventual  transportation,  by 
exchange  or  otherwise,  of  surplus  waters 
great  distances  is  impossible  and  may  not  be- 
come practical  and  within  the  range  of  finan- 
cial feaslbUlty  in  much  less  than  100  years? 

I  believe  It  Is  not  too  early  to  begin  the 
long  preliminaries  that  must  precede  the 
oompletlon  of  any  such  magnificent  plan. 


The  Congreaa  would  do  well  to  autborlie  ftnd 
dU^t  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  atart  tha 
preliminary  engUieering  work  tn  a  email  way 
without  delay. 

For  feftr  of  mlalnterpretatlon,  however,  kel 
me  atate  perfectly  plainly  that  the  aecond 
stage  of  development  uf  the  Colorado  River 
Rasin  need  not  be  tiad  to  the  importation  uf 
water  to  the  Colorado  itiver  Baain  from  any 
ouuide  stream.  Mo  long  aa  In  exoeae  of  hsif 
of  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  Is  unused, 
the  stralta  are  certainly  nut  that  dire,  No 
HtNte  at  tha  preaeiii  Is  utiliaing  the  minimum 
Arm  atlttcntlon  ol  water  that  was  made  by  or 
to  It  No  Ntate  or  locality  la  hurt  by  pinjacui 
that  nra  built  now  And  no  Ktate  Is  altout 
to  be  hurt  by  any  pending  s|)eclfle  pro)>aaal, 
California,  the  largeet  water  uaar  among  the 
aeven  Statee,  laat  year  diverted  only  about 
1.500.000  acre-feet,  materially  leaa  than  tha 
f.400,000  acre*fart  of  firm  (tll-A)  water  to 
which  aha  has  limited  herself. 

I  have  a  recollection  that  the  Supreme 
Court  aald  in  the  Boulder  Dam  case  Mome* 
thing  like  this,  if  1  may  be  permitted  a  non- 
legal  paraphraae  of  lU  opinion:  "A  vague 
fear  that  eventually  there  may  t>e  a  ahortage 
of  water  in  the  river  does  not  provide  cauae 
for  legal  action  which  might  halt  develop- 
ment  now." 

The  Colorado  River  already  has  been  placed 
in  harness  by  the  process  of  the  States  of  the 
basin  and  the  Federal  Government  cooper- 
ating to  eliminate  the  hazarda  of  flood  and 
drought  along  the  lower  river  and  to  bring 
the  positive  benefits  of  irrigation  and  cheap 
power  over  wider  areas.  We  have  the  plan 
and  the  skill  to  carry  that  development  a 
long  and  profitable  second  step  forward.  Co- 
operation and  the  dedication  of  all  Intereata 
to  the  mutual  purpose  are  required  to  get  It 
done.  There  is  no  real  danger  in  letting  the 
distant  future  contend  with  some  of  the  ulti- 
mate problems,  especially  since  we  have  l>e- 
gun  to  see  practical  solutions  for  them  today. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  3tand  ready  to  assist 
any  and  all  interests  In  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  to  compose  differences  and  arrive  at  a 
mutual  plan  for  the  second  stage  of  develop- 
ment. We  think  that  this  second  stage  of 
the  development  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
should  start  from  the  year  1946. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday,  January  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  January  IS).  1947 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
entitled  "Truman  Shares  Pride  in  United 
States  Jewry's  Role  in  World  War  11"; 
an  address  entitled  "Our  War  Record," 
delivered  by  Louis  I.  Dublin;  and  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  MaJ.  Oen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
on  January  9.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recced,  as  follows: 


TatTlf  AN    SBAUS    nSOE    IN    UNim)    WtAl 
JTWKT'S  BOLE  DT  WOCLO  WAS  n 

President  Harry  8.  Trximan  sent  his  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  to  the  dinner  audienoa 
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spe*  Mr 


ftt  th«  National  Jewtob  Welfare 
raoorCto  meeting  at  tbe  Waldorf 
Dlght.    through    SelectlTe    Serrlc^ 
Lewis  B.  Hrrshey.  principal 
erent. 

"The  President  la  deeply  avare 
toibttUons  made  by  the  National 
fart  Board."  General  Hershey  aak 
that  h«  aharea  the  pride  of  all 
the  hlatory  of   the   American 
aranttj's  achievement — a  history 
■▼allable  by  the  Bureau  of  War 
and  to  poatartty." 
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convii  ce 


(By  Louia  I.  Dublin.  Ph 

I  atiare  with  all  erf  you  here 
In  the  serrlce  to  our 
half  a  million  Jewish  men 
to  tbe  hght  (or  biiman  liberty 
The  quality  of  this  service  has 
aooae  of  the  beat  esiunples  of  it 
Dlftat  in  the  persona  of  the 
who  are   our   honored  gueata 
alao  celebrate  the  succeaaful 
WMior  undertaking  in  connection 
aarviee  of  our  half  million  men 
Like  evary  other  group  In  the 
are  greatly   interested    in   our   a 
We  want  tbe  cold,  hard  (acts  of 
ttOB  In  tba  war.    Now  we  have 
kst*  a  glorious  story  to  tell. 

A  gnat  daal  of  effort — of  time 
arant  Into  this  undertaking.     If 
well-ordered    world,   it    would 
been  nacesaary  to  have  put  so 
into  It.    But.  aa  you  will  rememlfar 
of  the  war  period 
Its  laadlng  up  to  it  were 
the    orderly    circumstances    of 
world.     This    period    was 
Ttdoua  and  venomotia  attacks 
ity  groups.    It  was  the  day  of 
lie:  the  bigger,  the  better.    The 
ot  thla  type  of  attack  wo'e  the 
at  all.  aome  American   citizens 
this  dlrt^'  work.     We.  therefore 
pelled  to  do  thl~  Job  of  corapletifig 
ord  aa  tt  never  was  done  before 
we  had  to  put  our  heart  into  tt 
due*  a  record  that  would 
Its  reliability  and  completeneos 
who  wotild  malign  us. 

The  credit  goea  to  Prank  Weli 
before  we  entered  Into  the  war 
algfat    to    arrange    to    meet    the 
charges    regarding    the    military 
Jews.    In  the  early  fall  of  1»41 
If  I  would  direct  a  committee  to 
facts  on  Jewlah  participaUon  In 
coming  military  effort.     He  mad 
condition,  and  that  was  that 
done  with  tbe  greataat  acctiracy 
beat  technical  skill.    I  would  not 
the  aaalgnment  on  any  other  bask  . 
and  others  wUl  tell  you  later 
menta  of  this  war-records  project 
however,  at  this  point  to  thank 
tha  opporttinlty  he  gave  me 
taiguea  to  serve  the  Jewish  Welfaie 
thla  important  task,  and  alao  to 
fellow  oOcera  and  the  executlvea 
lah  Welfare  Board  for  their  u: 
wholehearted    Interest   and 
project. 

The  aaaembllng  and  analysts  a 
mass  of  war  records  waa  a  long 
In  the  nature  of  the  caae.  the 
had  to  be  decentralised.    But 
in  touch  with  virtually  every  J< 
munlty  in  the  country  and  help 
guUse  their  record   sy5tem. 
•eeotnpllshment.    We  have  in  the 
board  not  only  a  huge  number 
raeorda.  but  alao  the  records  of 
casual  tiea.  Including  11.000  of 
dead.    We  have  the  facta  on  the 
and  women  whoae  deeda  of  valor 
were  so  outatandlng  as  to  recei^le 
tton— and  their  awards  total  50.0C  i 
..nember— theae   are  all   carefully 
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board's  war      cated  reeorda.    We  did  iK>t  accept  rtimor  or 
i  storla  last       hearsay.    We  have  spared  no  pains  to  make 
Director       stire  that  everything  that  went  into  th-?  flies 
at  the       was  accurate.     We  have  leaned  over  back- 
ward in  order  that  no  one  could  say.  at  any 
time,  that  we  were  making  wild  gueases  or 
inflating  figures  to  make  them  appear  that 
Jews  were  doing  more  than  their  share  of 
the  flKhting  and  dying.     We  resisted  efforts 
from  some  quarters,  even  friendly  ones,  to 
lasaa  flgtires  that  would  give  this  appearance. 
The  aame  thoroughneas  and  care  was  applied 
to  every  aspect  of  our  work.  Including  the 
many  surveys  and  sampling  stodles  on  the 
ntimber  of  Jews  in  service  in  various  com- 
munities.    We  have  tried  otir  utmost,  snd  I 
am  sure  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  tg  thA 
people  as  a  whole  and  to  American 
an  honest  and  reliable  record  of  the 
military  services  of  Americana  at  Jewish  faith 
during  World  War  n 

The  planning  and  the  work  of  aaaembllng 
the  records  was  jmythlng  but  a  one-man 
job.  Many  distinguished  and  able  statis- 
ticians and  social  scientists  served  on  our 
technical  committees.  So  that  you  may 
know  the  high  caliber  of  the  group,  let  ma 
read  their  names  to  you:  Barry  L.  Lurle  vice 
chairman;  Prof  Salo  W.  Baron.  Blisha  M 
Priedman.  William  B.  Herlanda.  Dr.  Iilaurlce 
B  Hexter.  Leflert  Holz.  Prof  Daniel  Kats. 
Dr.  Isador  Lubln.  Dr.  Julius  B.  Mailer  Her- 
bert H  Marks.  Prof.  Otto  Nathan.  Dr.  Mor> 
ton  Seldenfeld.  Dr.  Maurice  Taylor  Dr 
Joseph  Zubin. 

Thaae  men  have  given  generoualy  of  their 
time  and  skill  to  help  plan  and  guide  thla 
great  work.  There  were  many  technical 
problema  to  solve  and  they  helped.  We 
profited  from  their  resourceftilnesa  and  from 
their  good  Judgment.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  them  all. 

But  the  ultimate  success  ol  the  Job  de- 
pended very  largely  on  profeacional  leader- 
ship and  guidance.  At  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Samuel  Leff  was  extremely  useful  In  getting 
us  organised.  Later,  when  w«  could  gage 
the  slttiation  better,  we  recognised  the  need 
to  put  the  responsibility  for  the  work  In  the 
hands  of  a  person  who  had  not  only  thor- 
ough training  and  large  experience  in  sta- 
tistical studies  but  also  in  community  or- 
gantatlon  among  American  Jews.  This  is  a 
rare  combination  indeed.  There  was  one 
man  for  the  Job  and  that  was  Sam  Kohs 
It  was  otjr  good  fortune  that  we  got  him. 

Mr.  Kohs'  background   and  qualifications 
made  him  the  Ideal  person  for  our  diffictilt 
task.     Early  In   his   professlozud  career  Dr. 
Kohs  was  a  paycholoeist.  and  aa  an  essential 
part  of  his  preparation  he  had  a  thorough 
grounding  in  statistics  and  statistical  meth- 
ods    Prom  a  teaching  career  In  psychology 
Kohs    was    called    into    Jewish    community 
work   and   served   in   many  phases  of   that 
work.     He  was.  for  a  long  time,  director  ot 
the  Department  of  Social  Technology  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Jewish  Social  Work  in 
New    Tork    City.     He    next    developed    and 
directed    the    resettlement    program    of    the 
National  Refugee  Service.     In  1941.  just  be- 
fore   taking    over    the    directorship    of    the 
Bureau  of  War  Records,  he  was  engaged  by 
the  Jewlah  Welfare  Board  as  its  field  secre- 
tary  for   the   western    States.     Thus.   Koha 
the  great       knew  Jewish  communities  all  over  the  coun- 
hard  Job         ^-  *°  "bat  extent  they  were  organized  and 
alhole  effort        ^^^  v^n  their  leaders,  both  lay  and  pro- 
to  keep       fessional.     He  knew  to  whom  he  ahould  go 
rtsh  com-        ^  '^y  pedicular  place  and  what  he  could 
them  or-       expect.     He  had   administrative  experience 
of  the       ^^^   capacity   and    technical    knowledge    aa 
Ilea  at  the        "*11-     He   saw   the   Importance   of   the   war 
of  service       records  in  all  Its  implications.     He  tackled 
nc^ly  40.000       1*  irith  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  resoinre- 
bonored       fulneas.    He  aaaembled  an  efficient  and  loyal 
,000  men       staff.     He  has  never  spared  hlmaelf  in  hla 
and  merit       desire  to   Ixlng  thla  work   to  a  successftil 
recognl-       concltialon.    To  him.  above  all.  belongs  the 
.    And  re-       credit  for  what  we  have  accompllahed.     He 
autbentt-       deaervea   the   everlasting    gratitude   ot   om 
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country  and  our  people  for  the  success  of 

this  historic  undertaking 

Time  permlta  me  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  many  Individuals  who  have  given  vital 
assistance  to  us.  I  must,  however,  mention 
the  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Leffert  Holz.  who 
traveled  up  and  down  the  land  doing  mis- 
sionary work  for  war  records  and  helped  to 
organize  many  of  our  regional.  State,  an^ 
local  units.  Gathering  war  records  was  not 
the  most  glamorous  job  of  &ii  the  wartime 
activities  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  but. 
aa  a  layman  talklug  io  lay  leaders,  Mr.  Hols 
waa  able  to  cArry  his  conviction  to  responsi- 
ble ccmmunity  leaders  to  get  the  necessary 
local  becking  for  the  work. 

New  York  City  was,  of  course,  our  major 
problem.  This  city  has  never  really  been 
well  organized  (or  any  single  Jewish  ca\ue 
let  alone  for  a  task  of  this  kind,  which  was 
without  glory  to  anyone  and  yet  required 
long  and  sustained  effort.  Fortunately,  we 
are  not  lacking  in  courageous  and  self-sacri- 
ficing citiaens.  Jacob  Blelbtreu  is  one  of 
them.  He  knew  the  dlfflcultlea  of  tackling 
the  job  o(  New  York,  and  he  waa  not  fright- 
ened by  them.  He  has  carried  the  responsi- 
bility (or  getting  a  war  records  program  Into 
operation  in  New  York  City,  and  I  take  this 
cpportimity  to  express  our  thanks  for  hla 
efforts  and  accomplishment 

With  the  euormoiu  mass  of  records  that 
we  accumulated,  the  board  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  how  these  records,  which 
were  in  constant  use.  could  be  tapped  as 
needed  to  provide  current  reports  on  the 
numbers  of  casualties  and  awards  as  well  as 
listings  of  the  names  of  casualties.  To  thoae 
of  us  who  are  used  to  these  problems,  the 
answer  is  simple.  It  la  a  Job  for  tabulation 
by  modem  mechanical  methods.  Everyone 
has  heard  ot  modem  tabulating  machinery. 
For  the  occasional  needs  of  the  btireau  of 
war  records,  it  was  Inadvisable  to  Install  the 
expensive  machinery  and  the  personnel  re- 
quired to  run  it.  We  knew  that  the  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Co.  had  a 
service  to  do  such  Jobs  for  outside  organiza- 
tions, and  we  went  there  with  our  problem. 
What  we  did  not  know  was  that  that  great 
organization  was  willing  and  anxious  to  help 
us  out  without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  the 
board.  For  tbe  committee  and  the  board,  I 
\.-ant  to  thank  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  who 
comes  pretty  near  being  New  York's  best 
citizen,  and  Mr.  Jarvls  Bell,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Co..  for  giv- 
ing us  this  vital  help  not  only  freely  but 
with  the  utmost  promptness  and  courtesy. 
Thanks  to  them,  the  efficiency  of  our  opera- 
tions was  Increased  and  valuable  information 
was  available  for  use  in  short  order. 

Thus,  in  celebrating  the  completion  of  our 
project,  we  pay  our  tribute  to  the  many 
people  who  made  it  possible.  To  you  and  to 
them.  I  would  emphasize  again  and  again 
that  what  we  have  produced  is  not  a  thing 
for  the  moment  but  something  of  perma- 
nent value  to  the  country  and  to  the  Jewish 
people.  As  so  often  happens  also,  the  by- 
products of  this  work  should  prove  as  valua- 
ble as  the  product  itself.  For  in  gathering 
this  information,  we  have  had  to  organize 
all  over  the  country  for  a.conunon  purpose. 
We  have  discovered  leaders  and  abilities  all 
over  the  country.  We  have  learned  how  to 
work  together  on  the  national  as  well  as  on 
the  local  level.  I  hope  that  this  has  created 
bonds  and  disclosed  skilled  resources  for 
other  efforts  within  Jewish  communities  that 
will  work  to  their  benefit  and  that  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

Tonight  I  am  proud  of  our  people — proud 
of  their  war  service,  proud  of  their  proven 
leaders  to  whom  we  can  look  to  help  meet 
the  problems  that  are  ahead  I 
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the  bureau  of  war  records  of  the  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board.  We  were  at  war  when 
this  task  was  begun.  America  was  putting 
forth  every  ounce  of  her  energy  to  prevent 
defeat  until  she  could  mobilize  her  men  and 
her  resources  so  that  she  might  win.  There 
was  no  complacency  then.  There  was  no 
certainty  of  victory.  The  road  ahead  was  dif- 
ficult, uphill,  and  uncertain.  The  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board  found  their  program 
of  service  to  Jewish  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces  increasing  hourly.  There  had 
been  few  in  the  forces  in  1940,  but  war  had 
brought  thousands  of  inductions;  eventually 
the  number  was  to  reach  600,000. 

It  was  fortunate  Indeed  that  this  great 
organization  had  the  habit  of  successful 
achievement.  The  Natidnal  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  had  experienced  more  than  30  years  in 
programs  lor  the  welfare  of  Jewish  men  and 
women.  We  who  are  ancient  enough  to  have 
been  In  World  War  I  remembered  this  or- 
ganization In  that  war.  We  saw  its  work  at 
home,  we  saw  It  In  Prance. 

In  the  days  when  the  bureau  of  war  rec- 
ords was  preparing  the  ground  work  for  Its 
great  task  the  program  of  the  parent  organ- 
ization was  following  the  American  forces  in 
their  global  deployment. 

In  every  branch  of  our  armed  forces  and 
in  every  theater  of  our  world-wide  battle- 
fields there  were  Jewish  men  and  women 
meeting  their  responsibilities  as  American 
citizens.  These  men  and  women,  as  they 
served,  as  they  fought,  as  they  bled,  and  as 
they  died,  made  the  records  that  it  has  been 
the  high  privilege  of  this  bureau  to  record 
with  such  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  These 
records  are  typical  of  America's  participation 
in  World  War  II,  and  the  JWB  is  publishing 
a  two-volume  set  of  books  based  on  the  bu- 
reau's material,  to  be  called :  'American  Jews 
in  World  War  II."  The  bureau's  files  offer  a 
very  large  sample  study,  for  there  is  one  from 
each  group  of  25  members  of  our  armed 
forces.  Some  of  these  men  fought  above  the 
clouas,  others  fought  beneath  the  seas.  Some 
waded  ashore  in  Normandy  In  the  Army 
Ground  Forces,  others  as  marines  fought  for 
coral  beaches  on  faraway  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific. In  these  lists  are  the  names  of  doctors, 
dentists,  scientists,  and  technicians.  On 
these  rolls  Is  the  name  of  a  man  who  died 
leading  the  division  he  commanded;  above 
and  below  his  name  on  the  list  are  privates 
first  class  who  gave  their  lives  fighting  for 
America.  In  these  records  are  the  names  of 
many  who  served  their  country  well  and 
have  returned  to  carry  on  the  less  glorious 
but  no  less  necessary  responsibilities  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  Among  these  names  are 
others  whose  bodies  must  ever  bear  the  scars 
of  battle.  Battles  waged  that  the  most  of 
us  in  America  might  be  spared  the  terrifying 
experiences  that  have  come  to  so  many  on 
this  earth  during  the  last  decade. 

In  this  list  are  those  who  gave  their  lives 
In  the  services  of  their  country.  These  con- 
tributions should  never  be  forgotten  by  a 
grateful  America.  I  wonder,  have  they? 
When  our  existence  hung  in  balance  and 
we  were  afraid,  we  saw  no  other  alternative 
but  that  our  young  men  must  serve,  must 
fight,  must  die  If  necessary,  to  save  us  all. 
Those  were  dangerous  times.  We  saw  our 
young  men  go,  to  be  gone  we  know  not  how 
long,  to  face  hardship,  privation,  perhaps 
death.  We  said  then  we  would  never  forget 
the  part  they  played.  The  fighting  war  has 
been  over  for  more  than  a  year.  How  much 
are  we  willing  to  sacrifice  now — today  to 
hold  the  peace  they  gave  so  much  to  win? 
Is  It  America  or  only  scattered  unrepresenta- 
tive voices  that  cry  today  that  we  must  not 
interfere  with  home,  education,  or  an  easy 
life,  even  for  a  few  months.  In  order  that 
another  young  America  might  be  prepared 
to  prevent  World  War  III? 

We  are  proud  when  we  read  the  record  of 
achievement  of  these  men  and  women.  We 
are  proud  that  in  her  hour  of  trial  our  Na- 


tion had  young  men  and  young  women  of 
the  ability,  fortitude,  and  loyalty  that  these 
records  display.  Our  pride  is  not  primarily 
In  the  fact  that  these  men  and  women  who 
played  so  well  their  part  were  Jewish.  Our 
pride  lies  primarily  In  the  fact  that  they  were 
a  typical  cross-section  of  the  men  and  women 
of  America  In  a  national  emergency.  Our 
pride  is  In  the  fact  that  In  the  days  of  war 
they  played  their  part  not  as  Jewish  men 
and  women  but  as  Americans.  The  crisis 
which  brought  them  Into  the  armed  forces 
was  a  danger  to  America.  They  fought  to 
save  America  for  no  particular  kind  of  Amer- 
icans but  for  all  Americans.  That  was  the 
spirit  In  war.  That  must  be  the  spirit  In 
peace. 

In  victory  there  Is  great  satisfaction. 
When  we  win.  we  are  so  relieved  that  compla- 
cency comes  easily.  When  success  comes,  we 
forget  how  near  we  came  to  failure.  Unless 
we  are  wise  we  shall  fall  to  learn  as  much 
from  success  as  many  have  learned  from  de- 
feat. It  is  so  easy,  so  pleasanc.  to  breathe 
more  freely  once  the  danger  seems  to  be 
passed.  It  takes  energy,  wUl  power,  per- 
severance, to  work  to  keep  the  peace,  even 
as  it  took  all  of  these  to  gain  the  peace.  I 
should  be  the  last  to  deny  any  American  the 
right  to  feel  the  greatest  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  Nation  during  the  past 
6  years.  The  achievements  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  of  its  people  were  little  short  of 
miraculous.  The  strength  she  was  able  to 
build  after  war  was  upon  her  proved  the 
power  of  a  free  people  once  they  are  aroused. 
The  unity  that  danger  engendered  Indicates 
what  a  people  can  do  when  they  have  a  com- 
mon objective  to  which  they  are  all  Irrevo- 
cably committed.  We  proved  In  war  that 
as  a  people  we  know  how  to  win  wars  once 
we  are  committed  to  battle  and  provided  we 
have  allies  who  can  help  us  avoid  defeat  un- 
til we  are  prepared  to  gain  victory.  It  re- 
quired 2  or  3  years,  but  eventually  we  de- 
veloped our  resources  of  manpower  and  ma- 
terials until  they  were  trained  fighting  men, 
equipped  with  a  wealth  of  munitions  unlike 
any  that  our  enemies  or  allies  could  provide. 
We  became  strong  enough  to  make  our  ene- 
mies sue  for  peace  after  several  years  of  war. 
No  one  can  say  but  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
we  should  have  been  forced  Into  the  war  If 
our  enemies  had  known  first  that  we  would 
fight  and  secondly  that  we  could  fight  with 
the  effectiveness  that  we  did.  Our  problem 
Is  to  find  a  way  to  let  the  world  know  for 
what  we  will  fight  and  to  take  such  measures 
as  will  Insure  a  reasonable  chance  that  all 
can  understand  oiu*  capacity  to  fight  when 
and  if  we  miost. 

Certainly  every  nation  and  every  citizen 
of  every  nation  should  desire  peace.  The 
test  comes  when  we  decide  what  we  value 
more  than  we  value  peace.  In  the  past  30 
years  In  the  United  States  the  citizens  have 
not  been  clear  in  their  minds  for  what  they 
would  fight  and  for  what  they  would  not 
fight. 

If  the  citizens  of  America  were  uncertain 
as  to  the  things  for  which  they  would  fight 
If  the  necessity  arose,  should  we  have  been 
surprised  that  nations  came  to  believe  that 
we  would  not  and  could  not  fight?  Yes, 
America  has  always  prided  herself  on  the 
fact  that  she  Is  peace  loving.  Is  she  willing 
to  give  up  her  political  freedom  to  maintain 
the  peace?  Is  she  willing  to  give  up  her 
religious  freedom  to  maintain  the  peace?  Is 
she  willing  to  give  up  her  economic  freedom 
to  maintain  the  peace?  If  the  answer  to 
these  questions  is  no,  and  from  her  history 
I  must  assume  that  It  is  no,  then  what  do  we 
mean  when  we  claim  to  be  peace  loving? 

May  I  eissume  that  we  want  peace  If 
we  can  have  It  and  retain  our  Individual 
right  to  participate  In  our  Government.  We 
want  the  right  to  vote.  The  right  to  debate. 
The  right  to  disagree,  generally,  when  otir 
party  is  out  of  power  and  often  when  it  is 
in  power. 


May  I  assume  that  we  want  peace  if  we 
may  have  it  and  with  It  the  right  to  worship 
as  we  please  or  not  to  worship  if  we  chooae. 
The  right  to  preach.  The  right  not  to  listen. 
The  right  to  attend  church  and  the  right  to 
stay  away. 

May  I  assume  that  we  want  peace  If  we 
may  have  it  and  still  retain  our  sUndard 
of  living.  We  want  the  right  to  belong  to  a 
labor  union  or  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacttu-ers  and  that  the  members  of 
each  shall  determine  the  policies  of  each 
and  that  you  and  I  as  citizens  of  these  United 
States  can  disagree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
policies  of  both. 

So  as  we  pause  tonight  to  commemorate 
the  contributions  of  the  Jewish  men  and 
women  in  accepting  their  individual  respon- 
slbUlties  and  liabUities  as  American  citizens 
In  our  armed  forces  during  World  War  11. 
let  us  pledge  ourFelves  to  maintain  the  Na- 
tion for  whose  safety  they  offered  their  Uvea. 
By  strength  they  won  the  war  and  saved  the 
Nation.  Without  strength  we  shall  not  keep 
the  peace  they  won. 

President  Truman  voiced  his  concern  for 
the  future  on  December  20.  1946,  in  hla  In- 
formal remarks  to  his  Advisory  Commission 
on  Universal  Training  when  he  aald: 

"I  have  been  somewhat  of  a  student  of 
history,  and  I  have  discovered  that  great 
republics  of  the  past  always  passed  out  when 
their  peoples  became  prosperous  and  fat  and 
lazy,  and  were  not  willing  to  assume  their 
responslbllltiea. 

"In  other  words,  when  the  Romans  and 
the  Greeks  and  some  of  the  ancient  Mesopo- 
tamlan  countries  turned  to  mercenary  de- 
fense forces,  they  ended.  That  is,  when  the 
people  of  a  nation  would  not  do  the  necesaary 
service  to  continue  their  government,  tt 
ended  eventually  in  one  way  or  another. 
That  has  been  true  of  modern  nattotu  also." 

If  our  Nation  is  to  be  strong,  then  each 
citizen  must  be  willing  and  able  to  take  hU 
full  share  In  the  liabilities  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  citizenship.  Thla  means  that 
he  works  at  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  is 
ready  and  trained  to  fight  to  mainUin  hla 
Nation  if  the  necessity  arises.  The  citlzen'a 
responsibilities  In  a  democracy  are  great; 
unless  he  accepts  them  democracy  cannot 
live.  His  primary  Interest  must  ever  be  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  His  Interest 
or  his  sympathies  In  other  nations  or  peo- 
ples must  be  secondary  and  operative  cnly 
when  they  do  not  Interfere  with  his  obliga- 
tions as  an  American  citizen. 

In  conclusion,  the  significance  that  must 
not  be  lost  is  that  it  was  as  American  citi- 
zens that  the  Jewish  men  and  women  in 
these  records  served,  fought,  and  died  that 
this  Nation  might  live. 


Industrial  Labor  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  trrAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  24  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  January  15).  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Howells 
and  appearing  in  the  Dally  Camera,  of 
Boulder,  Colo.,  Saturday,  December  14, 
1946,  dealing  with  industry-labor  rela- 
tions. 
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There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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A  stand-by  ratlomng  system 
sen  In  the  country,  roughly, 
one  UB«d  during   the   war 
Tkted    by    leglslaUve    action 
would  be  to  punish  strikers, 
than  to  save  food;   therefore 
sbculd  be  modified  for  the  sake 
and  workability. 

Books  of  coupons  should  be 
person,  bearing  ration  points  in 
nomination  as  money.    On 
der.  buyers  would  be  required  to 
same  value  in  ration  points  as 
ever  goods  (I.  e..  food,  electrtcitjir 
are  purebased.     A  sufficient 
•bould  be  given  each  person  to 
quately  for  (but  not  in  excess  of 
Ration  points  would,  of  course. 
quired    for    purchases    until    an 
arose  and  an  Executive  proclama  t 
sued.     Everyone  would  be 
to  keep  his  coupons  on  hand. 
use  when  necessary.    It  might 
also    to    issue    special    types    of 
tlngulahable  coupons   to  emplc  ' 
principal  industries:  i.  e..  red 
miners,    blue    coupons    to 
yellow     coupons     to     railway 
group,  etc. 

If  a  national  strike  were 
situation  demanded  prompt  ac 
it.  this  latent  rationing  system 
mediately  activated  by  Joint 
Congress  and   the  President,  wl 
vision  that  the  coupons  of  the 
their  dependents,  should  be 
this  means  society  would  slmpl 
Ing  those  who  have  refused  to 

Necessary  8p>ecial  provisions  In 
ratlonlnR    would    be:     (1»    Local 
adjust  individual  inequities:  (2> 
vote  of  confidence  by  the  genera  [ 
perhaps  using  electrical  voting  i 

If  the  privileges  of  striking  to 
rights  ts  thus  denied  certain 
era.  it  is  only  fair  ttiat  an  effectiv 
force  should  be  provided  for  use 
ing    With    their    employers 
workers  might  be  exploited 
this  reference,  attentfbn  should 
the  fact  that,  tmder  the  prescn : 
striking  In  order  to  enforce 
ployees  penalize  themselves  in 
tiAllBe    their    employers.    They 
suffer  the  entire  loss  of  their  wa 
to  compel  their  employer  to 
losses.     In   other  words,   they  c 
noses  m  order  to  spite  their  e 
This  Is  an  imeconomic  method 
cerned.   especially   the   innocent 
would  be  much  better  If  a  lesj 
way  could  be  devised. 

It  Is  therefore  proposed  that,  if 
obliged  to  continue  work  under 
rationing  system,  they  should  b« 
Initiate,  as  an  alternative  of 
following  program,  which  must 
provided  for  beforehand  by  legisla 
An  sfsncy  of  the  Government 
over  the  Industry,  and  during 
its  control  it  should: 

1.  Pay  the  workers  one-half  oi 
Tlous  wages. 

2.  Ifaintam  the  plant  and  pay 
and  developmental  expense. 

3.  Sell  the  product  of  the 
collect  pajrment. 

4.  Confiscate  to  the 
profits  of  operation;  therefore, 
would  be  made  to  the  company. 

The  advantages  of  this 
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2.  The  workers  would  not  need  to  penalize 
themselves  as  much  as  they  dg  now  in  order 
to  penalize  their  employers. 

3.  The  owners  should  be  gratified  that 
their  business  would  not  be  destroyed:  their 
only  loes  would  be  profits. 

4.  An  additional  source  of  public  revenue 
would  be  provided.  { 

In  Justification,  if  the  strikSrs.  as  a  Ixxly. 
can  refuse  to  sell  their  services  to  the  com- 
munity, then  the  community,  as  a  body,  has 
a  right  to  refuse  to  sell  Its  services  to  the 
strikers. 

Yet  the  workers  should  be  able  to  sell  their 
services  effectively  without  pauperizing  their 
families. 


Asia  and  the  State  Department 


EXTEflSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


.MUl 


HON.  JA»IES  E.  MURRAY 

or  UONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  24  ilegislutite  day  of 
Wednesday,  January  15).  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congrbssion.^l  Rec- 
ord an  article.  Asia  and  the  State  De- 
partment, written  by  Owen  Lattimore, 
director  of  the  Walter  Hinea  Page  School 
of  International  Relations.  ; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


ASIA    AND    THE    STATE    DEPARTMENT 

(By  Owen  Lattimore) 

Washington.  —  The  appointment  and 
speedy  confirmation  of  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall as  Secretary  of  State  have  drawn  a  flood 
of  comment.  Most  of  It  Is  Interesting.  Great 
men  are  not  always  interesting  men,  but 
General  Marshall  is  .one  of  the  great  men  of 
our  time  who.  in  spite  of  his  modest  avoid- 
ance of  publicity,  has  always  had.  without 
asking  for  it.  the  Interest  of  the  people. 

Arthur  M  Schlesinger.  Jr..  in  a  book  review 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
says  acidly  that  "small  men  have  now  suc- 
ceeded great  men  In  the  tJnited  States,  but 
small  problems  have  not  succeeded  great 
problems." 

General  Marshall  stands  apart  from  thU 
sweeping  condemnation.  He  is  a  great  man 
who  can  cope  with  the  greatest  problems: 
and  It  Is  not  only  America  tihat  knows  It. 
The  world  knows  It. 

Yet  in  all  the  comment  about  General 
Marshall,  and  about  the  problems  that  will 
now  come  to  his  desk,  one  most  important 
combination  of  circumstances  has  been  over- 
looked, and  that  is  the  slenlflcance,  in  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  State  Department,  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  exceptional  experience  In  Asia 
and  knowledge  of  Asiatic  affairs.  He  Is  the 
first  Secretary  of  State  In  our  history  whose 
knowledge  of  Asiatic  affairs  Is  greater  than 
his  knowledge  of  any  other  sector  of  our  for- 
eign relations,  and  the  flrsf  Secretary  of  State 
to  step  into  office  directly  from  an  assign- 
ment of  topmost  pollcy-maklag  Importance 
in  Asia. 

Only  people  who  have  been  dealing  with 
the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  Department 
of  State  over  a  period  of  years  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  its  state.  It  is 
the  literal  truth  that  the  upper  crust  of  the 
State  Department  binvaucrscf  has  always 
tended  to  reduce  policy  In  Asia  to  a  second 
or  third  priority,  as  compared  to  policy  In 
«urope.    Men  In  the  Par  Eastern  Division  and 


Its  subdivision  have  had  to  waste  hours  of 
Ingenuity  In  wriggling  through  channels  to 
get  far-eastern  questions  taken  up — and 
taken  up  in  time — by  Secretaries  preoccupied 
with  European  and  Latin-American  decisions, 
controversies,  pressures,  and  counterpres- 
sures. 

Particularly  damaging  to  the  devolpment 
of  a  well-rounded  national  policy  has  been 
the  practice — not  dead  yet — of  subordinating 
the  recommendations  of  various  far-eastern 
desks  to  review  by  the  desks  dealing  with 
European  powers  which  have  possessions  and 
interests  in  Asia.  These  things  are  Impor- 
tant In  a  bureaucracy,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  one  of  the  most  bureaucratic  bu- 
reaucracies In  Washington.  The  bureaucrats 
whose  vested  Interests  are  In  Europern  policy 
have  almost  alwavs  Ijeen  able  to  *j1oc'iC.  or  at 
least  tn  narrow,  the  channels  by  which  the 
far  easterners  had  to  approach  the  Secretary. 

It  is  true  that  Dean  Acheson.  as  Under  Sec- 
retary, has  done  a  great  deal  to  Improve  the 
working  of  a  poor  organizational  system,  by 
sacrificing  an  enormous  amount  of  time  to 
conferences  at  which  all  division  chiefs  have 
their  say  in  the  presence  of  other  division 
chiefs.  It  is  true  al§o  that  the  Far  Eastern 
Division  is  at  present  exceptionally  strong 
because  its  Chief.  John  Carter  Vincent,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  thorough  grasp  of  far-eastern 
poliry.  has  had  a  good  deal  of  Ei.iropenn  ex- 
perience and  has  a  knowledge  of  European 
politics  which  puts  him  on  a  level  focting 
with  the  European  experts. 

Vincent  had  the  confidence  of  Byrnes,  and 
he  will  certainly  have  the  continuing  con- 
fidence of  Marshall:  but  had  the  successor 
of  Byrnes  been  almost  anyone  but  Marshall, 
Acheson  and  Vincent  and  the  Far  Eastern  Di- 
vision would  have  had  to  start  once  more 
on  the  old  weary  treadmill  of  "briefing"  and 
educating  a  Secretary  who.  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  would  Instinctively  have  called 
the  European  expert  In  and  kept  the  far- 
eastern  specialist  waiting  In  the  corridor 
whenever  he  had  to  make  a  choice  In  the 
allocation  of  urgent  demands  on  his  time. 

While  people  naturally  think  of  Marshall 
very  largely  In  terms  of  his  recent  China  ex- 
perience. It  Is  important  to  recall  that  this 
Is  not  his  only  far-eastern  experience.  He 
had  an  earlier  spell  of  service  in  China  with 
the  Fifteenth  Infantry,  the  American  regi- 
ment which  used  to  garrison  Tientsin,  and  In 
that  assignment  he  had  a  ringside  view  of 
China  In  the  war-lord  period.  As  a  younger 
man.  moreover,  he  had  a  brilliant  record  In 
the  Philippines.  Finally,  as  Chief  of  Staff 
In  the  war  years,  he  had  China  within  his 
field  of  view  as  well  as  Europe  and  Russia. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  "Uncle  Joe" 
Stillwell,  that  great  man  whose  greatness  has 
not  yet  been  adequately  recognized  either 
In  China  or  in  America,  was  a  "Marshall  man." 

Because  of  all  this,  the  Marshall  appoint- 
ment has  almost  as  Important  a  bearing  on 
policy  in  Japan  as  on  policy  in  China.  The 
spectacular  MacArthur  shadow  has  fallen 
across  the  policy-making  functions  of 
Washington  from  the  moment  that  General 
MacArthur  set  foot  In  Japan  as  conqueror. 
as  the  symbol  of  American  policy,  and  as 
the  exponent  of  American  policy  whenever 
criticized  or  even  questioned  by  the  Rus- 
sians, the  British,  and  sometimes  the  Chi- 
nese. It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
General  of  the  Army  Marshall  will  be  the 
first  and  only  American  since  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt  to  approach  problems  of 
policy  m  Japan  without  the  political  and 
psychological  handicap  of  being  dwarfed  by 
the  giant  stature  of  General  of  the  Army 
MacArthur. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  will  not 
work  out  in  any  vulgar  controversy.  Both 
men  are  too  big  for  that.  But  Marshall  Is 
the  Democratic  Secretary  of  State  in  an  ad- 
ministration which  the  Republicans  can 
outvote  nt  any  time:  and  MacArthur,  in  ths 
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hero-worship  of  some  of  the  Republicans, 
is  a  strange  heraldic  figure,  both  a  Wild  Bull 
of  the  Pampas  and  a  Sacred  Cow. 

Although  under  Marshall  Asiatic  policy 
will  take  Its  proper  and  proportional  place 
in  American  world  policy  without  tedious 
bureaucratic  lobbying  and  maneuvering,  the 
other  components  of  our  world  policy  will 
not  be  distorted.  Marshall  has  a  full  grasp 
of  the  transition  from  war  policy  to  postwar 
policy.  He  has  never  succumbed  to  either 
the  tradition  of  contempt  for  the  British  or 
the  tradition  of  implacable  hate  for  the  Rus- 
sians which  are  characteristic  of  many  of 
our  professional  Army  and  Navy  men,  but 
there  Is  not  the  slightest  danger  that  he 
will  be  taken  into  camp  by  either  the  Rus- 
sians or  the  British. 

We  may  fairly  expect  from  General  Mar- 
shall an  integration  of  the  policy  of  safe- 
guarding and  advancing  the  American  In- 
terest with  a  policy  of  retaining  what  needs 
to  be  retained  from  the  grand  alliance 
which  won  the  war. 


Development  of  the  United  Nations 
Toward  World  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  24    legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  January  15).  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Usborne, 
a  leading  new  membier  of  the  British  Par- 
liament on  November  12,  1946,  on  the 
subject  of  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  toward  the  great  goal  of  world 
government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Henry  Usborne  (Birmingham,  Acock 's 
Green).  I  beg  to  move  that  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  His  Majesty  as  follows: 

"Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  we.  Your  Maj- 
esty's most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  In  Parliament 
assembled,  beg  leave  to  offer  our  humble 
thanks  to  Your  Majesty  for  the  gracious 
speech  which  Your  Majesty  has  addressed 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 

It  is  with  much  apprehension  and  anxiety 
that  I  have  gathered  up  my  courage  to  move 
this  address,  lor  I  am  well  aware  of  my  short- 
comings and  of  my  Inexperience.  In  the  16 
months  during  which  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  represent  the  people  of  Acock's  Green 
I  have  learned  that  sympathy  here  is  always 
given  in  full  measure  to  any  member  who 
endeavors  to  do  his  duty,  Is  true  to  his  con- 
science, and  Is  honest  and  outspoken.  It  Is 
on  this  basis,  and  In  all  humility,  that  I 
wish  to  address,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  remarks  to  the  House  this  afternoon. 

I  am  not  really  a  politician  but  an  engi- 
neer. I  am  much  more  at  home  examining 
a  blueprint  than  I  am  when  I  have  to  ex- 
amine a  Government  white  paper.  I  have 
spent  all  the  years  of  my  working  life  in 
Birmingham,  that  city  of  a  thousand  indus- 
tries, peopled  for  the  most  part  by  techni- 
cians and  engineers  life  myself.  In  Hall 
Green  and  Acock's  Green,  the  constituency 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  live  the  peo- 
ple who  knew  how  to  make  it.  who  In  their 
thousands  filled  the  factories  of  Birmingham, 
where,  at  the  time  of  Dunkerque  and  in  the 
subsequent  years  of  the  war,  the  miracle  of 


production  took  place.  They,  my  people, 
suffered,  and  many  died,  under  the  fiuy  of 
the  nightly  attacks  on  Birmingham  In  the 
dreadful  winter  of  1940.  But  they  did  not 
flinch,  and  production  soared  in  mounting 
curves  till  finally  the  ghastly  struggle  was 
over,  and  the  opportunity  was  won — the  op- 
portunity to  secure  a  dynamic,  lasting  peace 
for  all  mankind,  so  that  never  again  would 
this  senseless  slaughter  have  to  be  repeated. 
In  July  1945.  when  our  victory  was  certain 
though  the  last  stages  of  the  fighting  still 
continued,  the  people  of  Acock's  Green  sent 
me  here  to  represent  them,  because  I  believe 
they  knew  then  the  nature  of  peace  and  the 
conditions  which  we  must  create  if  it  Is  to  be 
made  secure  and  permanent  for  all  time  It 
was  for  this  reason,  I  believe,  that  they  chose 
me.  I  used  these  words  In  my  election 
address : 

"Peace,  and  with  it  happiness,  justice,  and 
freedom  for  all  men — these  are  ideals  impos- 
sible of  attainment  unless  we  are  willing  to 
work  and  to  suffer  for  them.  There  can  be 
no  new  order  in  Europe  or  anywhere  else 
without  a  change  of  outlook  and  of  renun- 
ciation on  our  part.  We  must  discard  all  our 
old  ideas  about  nationalism  and  class  and 
wealth,  and  learn  to  regard  ourselves  as  units 
of  humanity,  sharers  of  the  worlds  wealth 
and  the  world's  problems  in  common.  In 
the  future  which  I  hope  to  see  we  will  have 
to  create  a  United  States  of  Europe  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Federation  of  the  World. 
This  is  possible  even  In  our  lifetime  If  we 
start  working  for  it  now.  No  peace  will  be 
permanent  until  we  achieve  it." 

That  was  part  of  the  platform  on  which  I 
stood.  For  the  fulfillment  of  that  pledge 
my  constituents  sent  me  here  to  West- 
minster. I  am  well  aware  of  the  tribute 
which  Is  being  paid  to  my  people  by  the 
choice  of  myself  to  move  this  address  this 
afternoon. 

I  have  also  been  for  8  years  an  elected 
member  of  the  Council  of  Federal  Union, 
that  society  of  Idealists — and  we  do  not 
mind  being  called  Idealists — who  work  to- 
gether to  study  the  problems  and  conditions 
of  peace.  Today  that  organization  has 
grown  to  world  stattire,  and  only  recently  at 
a  conference  In  Luxemburg  was  Incorpo- 
rated under  a  new  name,  the  Movement  for 
World  Federal  Government.  More  than  40 
members  of  this  Parliament  are  members  of 
It;  In  almost  every  country  of  the  world  you 
will  come  across  our  people,  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages,  holding  different  Ideolo- 
gies, and  surmounting  the  barriers  of  na- 
tionalism, of  class  and  creed,  by  their  de- 
termination to  work  together  for  one  single 
goal;  namely,  the  creation  of  an  effective 
world  parliament  which  may  save  us  from 
atomic  destruction,  and,  by  the  only  method 
known  to  man,  secure  world  order  with  free- 
dom based  on  law  and  justice.  Only  ulti- 
mately by  government,  we  believe,  can  one 
hope  to  abolish  the  International  anarchy 
out  of  which  the  world's  difficulties  now  so 
largely  arise.  We  believe  that  there  is  no 
short  cut  to  peace;  there  Is  no  alternative  to 
government. 

In  the  speech  with  which  the  honorable 
gentleman,  the  member  for  Watford  (Mr. 
J.  Freeman),  so  ably  moved  the  address  this 
time  last  year,  referring  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Charter,  he  used  these  words: 

"It  must  be  the  concern  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  breathe  life  Into  these  blue- 
prints and  to  make  a  living  organism  of  peace 
and  plenty  •  •  •  but  It  will  not  be  done 
•  •  •  by  the  stereotyped  methods  of  old- 
fashioned  diplomacy.  Something  new  is 
needed."  (Official  report,  16th  August,  1945; 
vol.  413,  ch.  73.) 

Today,  I  think  all  of  us  in  this  House 
share  those  views.  Indeed,  we  know  that 
what  is  needed  is  effective  world  govern- 
ment, as  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  lead- 
ers of  all  parties  have  so  frequently  stated. 
In  this  connection  might  I  make  one  plea  to 
His  Majesty's  minlstars.    It  would  be  thltt 


That  they  should  continue  csMrtsssly  to 
stress  on  every  possible  occssion  that  it  Is 
their  desire  to  see  effective  world  govern- 
ment, elected  by  the  people,  ultimately  cre- 
ated. For  we  know  that  that  task  is  so 
great  and  so  urgent  we  cannot  hope  to  carry 
It  through  unless  we  have  the  driving  power 
of  world  public  opinion  behind  us:  and  it 
will  make  It  so  much  easier  for  us.  the  com- 
mon people  In  every  land,  to  canalize  this 
overwhelming  desire  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  If  the  ministers  who  speak  for  Britain 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  too  believe  that 
world  government  can  be  and  is  t>elng 
achieved,  and  If  In  their  pronoiucements  and 
their  policies  they  Indicate  the  need  for  lu 
success.  In  this  way.  with  Britain's  lead.  I 
believe  we  can  perform  that  miracle,  and 
provide  a  world  of  permanent  peace  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy,  a  world  In  which  the 
abundant  resources  which  now  lie  latent  will 
be  fully  developed  for  the  good  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Unfortunately,  today,  as  is  so  tragically  ap- 
parent from  the  meetings  now  taking  place 
In  New  York,  there  Is  an  underlying  fear  that 
each  big  power.  In  the  genuine  interests  of  Its 
own  security,  Is  looking  to  military  strategy 
for  Its  defense.  Yet,  we,  the  common  people 
of  Britain,  know  the  absurdity  of  that  thesis, 
and  recognize  that  In  this  atomic  age  there 
Is  only  one  form  of  security  for  any  of  us; 
that  Is,  the  security,  not  of  force  but  of  effec- 
tive international  law,  and  the  order  which 
can  be  based  upon  It.  Until  we  have  that  law. 
which  only  world  government  can  make, 
every  nation  must,  of  course,  provide  Its  own 
armed  forees  for  Its  own  protection.  In  con- 
formity with  article  43  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  organi- 
zation Is  the  overriding  factor,  as  Indeed  It 
must  be,  In  British  foreign  policy.  Neverthe- 
less. Immediately  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation can  t>e  developed  into,  or  toe  replaced 
by.  a  real  and  effective  world  government 
elected  by  the  people,  with  a  police  force  of 
Its  own  to  enforce  Its  law,  my  constituents 
will  ask  me,  or  whoever  then  represents  them, 
to  prop>ose  on  their  behalf  that  Brluin  shall 
demobilize  Its  armed  forces  and  merge  Its 
defense  and  sovereignty  in  the  greater  sover- 
eignty of  all  mankind. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  goal  of  which  I 
speak  Is  some  way  off.  But  stirely  nothing 
worthwhile  was  ever  achieved  without  gi«st 
effort  and  a  supreme  rlngle-mlndedness  of 
purpose.  My  constituents  and  I  knew  the 
difficulties  that  lay  ahead  when  our  troops 
were  beaten  back  from  the  shores  of  Dun- 
kerque. and  we  knew  the  long  odds  against 
our  ultimate  success.  Yet,  In  five  short  years 
we  had  succeeded.  We  are  now  prepared  to 
repeat  that  all-out  effort,  and  to  keep  It  up 
Indefinitely  till  permanent  peace  for  all  time 
Is  ultimately  secured;  for  that  is  the  end  for 
which  we  fought  the  war.  that  was  the  pur- 
pose of  our  victory.  We  know  what  is  In- 
volved, we  are  prepared  to  work  for  it,  and  to 
spend  and  to  be  spent  In  that  endeavor. 
With  God's  help,  and  with  high  courage,  I 
believe  we  shall  succeed. 
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Friday.  January  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  January  15),  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  re- 
printed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  debate  on  the  size  of  the 
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Government 's  establishment,  recently 
conducted  by  the  maKazlne  >lc  In  Its 
Imie  of  October  1946.  Partlc  patlng  In 
the  debftte  were  the  senior  Sen  ator  from 
Calllornia  (Mr.  Downey].  Mi.  Norman 
M.  Littell.  Mr.  John  W.  Hanes  and  my- 
self. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tHe  Rbco«d, 
as  follows: 
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SMotae  Ws  Raw  Pcwn  Oovi 

WOMinM? 

(Oonptled  bjr'jsck  H   Poll 

MWATUS    ALSXAMOn 

Absolutely,  jrwt  The  FmIcta]  ( 
bM  much  too  many  •mploycM.  1 
good  govtmment.  Too  many  to 
Too  many  for  AnMrlcan 
•276.000.000.000  national  debt  ovei 
to  support.  Too  many  menacing 
aiMl  freedom,  and  mine.  Juat  as  to| 
ropean  bureaucracies  have  alwa 
freedom  abroad. 

How  can  we  be  aure  o<  thla? 
Committees    and    Uidlvlduala 
the  sprawling  Ouvertunent  have 
Sgain    reported     Incredible 
•ifort  Id  federal  a((enclei.  tcrrl 
ping  of  function,  mountains  of 
work.    diagracefuUy    alow    work 
bureaucrats    who    have    a    master 
look  down  their  nose*  at  the 

Why   doce   Uurle  Sam   totlay 
tiMea  as  msny  Job  holders  hangi 
MM  talla  aa  he  had  in  prewar 
la  tiMte  today  the  fantaatlcally 
of  approximately  one  Oovernmen 
for  VVtry  li  Indlvlduala  engagrc 
•nterprlae?    Why     dc^n     the 
Bloated  Bureuurracy.  WrtahtnKior; 
about  more  and  mure  Govern 
stead  of  leaa  end  lees,  more  snd 
red  tape  to  atrangle  InislDsss 
ture  inatead  of  leM  snd  less? 
Oovernment    wants    Ita    perx) 
stalTed  ofllcea,  au  that  con*tituen 
me:   "1  came  down  here  to  woi 
■am,  hoping  that  I  would  be  of 
my  oAoe  is  full  of  people  aitting 
doing     nothing     I'm    just    tw 
thumbs,  and  I  don't  intend  to 
drsw  down  n  salary  rrom  trie  tali 
earned  fundi     no  I  m  quitting 

Why  does  (he  rederal  (lov 
many  employees/     To  rail  s  api 
here  are  a  few  reaatms  why 

Beeauas    buresilcradi^    omrisls 
onoe  felt  (he  pfiwer  of  lisvtng 
underllnga  serve   them   never 
up  thst  power  snd  diabnnd  the 

Be<<ause  power  begets  more  p« 
reaiierary  be«ets  more  hurealMrar  t 

Mecnuse  Ifnrle  Nam  pay*  aalarl 
the    haalB   of    the    number    of    s 
which  a  given  bureaurrat  has.  and 
to  stteourage   the  buresucrst 
■ufeovitnstea  whether  h»  needs 
and  tliereby  increase  hu  salary 

ls«atiss   there   are   grfvernmeitt 
and  SSbMiers  »hu  wmt  u>  cen 
powsr  In  tiM  ftdersl  Ooverhinent 
the  ftate  and  looal  autbcrttiss 
tiee 

•o  whatf    fe  this.    If  you 
MVt  our  Ubrrtjr,  we  muat  dn  every 
Mg  to  IMIVS  Um  swollen  federal 
tai«d  to  prewar  siae  and.  In 
hat*  dlciator*minded  bureaurra 
Wil  miit  demand  of  our  (loyer 
vat   Beientifle    manasement    to 
Money,  materials,  snd  time 
watrallae  federal  power  to  th< 
of  the  eountry     We  must  get  rid 
gapt  that  the  Government  aboultl 
atould  control  and  do  aU. 
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SSMATOa  shzbioan  dowmxt 
No 
We  csn  cut  the  ntunber  of  Federal  em- 
ployees In  half  only  by  cutting  their  work  In 
half.  But  Qrst  we  must  decide  what  work 
to  stop  For  example,  we  could  drop  bslf 
of  the  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
Utratlon  by  deciding  thst  we  will  give  our 
veterans  about  half  the  hospital  and  medical 
care  they  now  get,  and  ssk  theot  to  wait  twice 
as  long  to  receive  compensstlon  for  wounds 
snd  Injuries  suffered  In  battle,  or  any  other 
benefits  s  grsteful  public  wsnte  them  to  hsve. 
Likewise  we  could  drop  bslf  of  our  posui 
employess  by  deciding  thst  we  did  not  psr- 
ticularly  care  how  fast  our  mall  Is  collected, 
sorted,  transported,  snd  delivered,  snd  thst 
we  wotild  good-nsturedly  put  up  with  the  re- 
sulting delsys  and  the  eventual  break-down 
of  our  most  efficient  poetal  syatfm. 

The  number  of  civilian  employees  working 
for  the  Army,  Nsvy,  and  Marine  Corps  Is 
somewbst  over  s  million— about  the  same 
number  now  employed  In  all  other  agencies 
of  the  Oovernment  combined.  We  could, 
then,  cut  the  entire  Federal  persor.nel  In  half 
with  one  fell  stroke  by  simply  deciding  that 
we  will  have  no  Army,  no  Navy,  and  no  Ms- 
rlne  Corps. 

A  fiO  percent  cut  would  mesn  ellmlnstlng 
1,300,000  employees  and  the  work  which  they 
now  do  throughout  the  4g  States.  OVitslde 
of  tbe  Army.  Navy,  Vetrrsns*  Admlnistrs- 
tion,  and  postal  service  there  sre  sbout  580.- 
000  Federal  employees  in  ths  continentsl 
United  Ststes.  If  all  services  i>t  the  Pedersl 
Oovernment  except  these  fotir  were  aban- 
doned, there  itill  would  not  b4  a  50-percent 
reduction  Even  If.  in  sddltloa.  half  the  el- 
vUlsn  employees  of  the  Army  and  Nsvy  were 
dropped,  the  rut  would  not  toUl  SO  percent. 
Another  60000  would  hsve  to  be  dropped 
from  the  Veterans'  Adminlstr|tlon  snd  tbe 
postal  aervlce. 

Bxtreme  as  tbey  sre,  these  exsmples  Illus- 
trate the  nsture  of  tbe  problem  While  no 
one  disagrees  thst  the  present  else  of  the 
Federal  s«rvtce  should  be  reduced,  there  is 
little  sense  In  an  approach  which  aets  a  goal 
in  tarms  of  a  fixed  percentage.  The  problem 
Is  not  one  of  arithmetic  It  Is  one  of  na> 
tlonal  policy  snd  prcgrsm,  based  on  whst 
the  people  of  the  country,  acting  thrutigh 
their  represeniMllves  In  WasbUtgion,  wsiit 
the  Federsl  aovfrtunettt  to  do.  It  Is  a  prob* 
leni  iiivulvliig  questions  like  these;  What 
current  MfVloN  to  the  public  should  bs 
suipped?  Which  enas  etirislled  or  expsitdsd? 
Whsi  new  i<n«a,  important  u>  national  wel* 
fare  durins  (he  present  period,  underukasl 

It  Is  inip'NMible  to  give  the  public  sll  tbs 
different  kinds  of  services  how  avsilsble 
thrutigh  the  CIrivernment,  or  msintain  our 
world  poAition  of  security  as  a  Mstion,  and 
■till  srbitrarily  reduce  Federal  workers  M 
percent 

1  have  heard  a  good  deal  o|  Irresponsible 
criticism  Istely  of  tb«  Fadaral  worker,  Moet 
of  It  Is  unfounded,  The  va4t  majority  of 
Oovernment  employeee  are  conscientiotjs, 
hsrd-workintf  citisens  who  are  In  no  sense 
of  the  word  squsnderlng  U>e  tsxpsyers' 
money. 

uwyta  NoaMAN  m   kfrrflix 

No 

From  years  of  contact  witk  tbt  Oovsrn* 
HMOt  agsnciss  and  tbotiaanda  of  Govern* 
ment  employees,  I  ballavs  thst  the  propoMl 
to  cut  Federsl  employment  in  half  is  crudt, 
blind,  unintelligent,  snd  unlitrormed,  To 
blame  high  taxes  on  Federsl  eniptuyinent,  aa 
Is  now  being  done.  Is  shesr  demafogucry, 
■very  informed  ettlsen  ought  to  know  that 
over  06  cenu  out  of  every  taxpayer's  dollar 
gosB  for  wsra— past,  present,  or  future, 

But  suppoae  ws  do  try  to  cttt  Federsl  em- 
ployment In  hslf— where  doss  Ihat  hsif  corns 
oAT   J(o  sane  eitlaen  wetild  adHoeata  abolisb- 


ing  tbe  Wsr  and  Navy  Departments  or  even 
cutting  them  arbitrarily  in  half.  Nor  re- 
ducing the  Poet  Office  staff  by  one-half  and 
risk  the  delating  and  paralysing  effects  upon 
American  industry  and  the  vast  confusion 
in  human  relationships.  Would  anyone  cur- 
Ull  the  safety  of  lUe  at  ses  by  cutting 
through  the  far-flung  lighthouse  service,  the 
United  Sta'ee  Coast  snd  Geodetic  Survey, 
the  Coast  Ousrd  snd  Itfe-ssvlng  services? 
Would  anyone  cut  in  two  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  whose  limited  personnel  can 
barely  keep  under  control  the  ever-present 
foreet  fire  menace  which  annually  destroys 
minions  of  dollars  of  nstlonsl  timber  re- 
sourcee?  Would  snyone  cut  In  bslf  the  grsz. 
ing  service,  which  saves  from  complete  de- 
structlon.  through  overgrazing  snd  other 
abuses,  the  vast  sreas  of  graslnR  land  in  the 
public  domain?  Shotild  we  give  up  protec- 
tion of  the  great  national  parks  by  the  Park 
Service  which  we  city  folks  visit  during  va- 
cation? 

Along  with  other  false  charges  about  the 
superfluity  of  Government  employees.  It  Is 
believed  In  some  unthinking  quarters  that 
these  Jobs  are  sinecures  for  people  who  do 
not  wish  to  work.  This  Is  a  gtoss  libel  on 
Oovernment  employees.  Of  course  there  are 
lazy  people  in  Government.  There  are  lazy 
people  everywhere.  From  many  contacts 
wUh  private  Industry  either  as  s  director  or 
ss  leRSl  counsel  for  private  corporstlons  be- 
fore  serving  in  Oovernment  snd  sfter  return- 
ing to  privste  practice.  I  can  assurs  you  that 
the  number  of  lazy  people  is  about  equslly 
distributed  in  both  privste  snd  public  Indus- 
try. Humsn  nsttire  Is  tbe  snroe  wherever  you 
find  It.  but  I  hsve  never  seen  hsrder  work, 
more  efficiently  done,  tbsn  In  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  most  universal  of  sll  rules  Is  thst  men 
wish  to  do  something  constructive  and  crea- 
tive, The  instinct  to  build  and  achieve  is 
deep  In  all  of  us.  and  nowhere  Is  It  more  evi- 
dent than  In  public  service,  So  great  Is  the 
appeal  that  innumerable  men  snd  women 
uke  much  of  their  compensstlon  In  the  sst- 
tsfaction  erf  serving  their  country,  declining 
higher  sslsrles  and  other  opportunities  out- 
side of  Government  becstise  they  hsve  found 
a  way  of  life  in  public  servlcs  which  offers 
enduring  satisfaction, 

I  ssy  more  power  to  them,  more  pay  to 
them,  mors  credit  end  publlo  raeognltlon  to 
them,  and  a  lot  le««  talk  sbout  cutting  them 
In  two, 

COafOHATfON  SNICtmVi  JONN  W,  NANia 

Y0§ 

Tba  Pbdsrst  Oovernment  has  far  too  msny 
•mpleysss,  I  know  it.  You  know  It  Msny 
Oo¥Smment  emt'loyees  and  offlcinU  kmw  it 
too.  New  Federsl  activities  were  sdded  dur> 
Ing  the  wnr.  Old  sctlvltlss,  in  some  In* 
stances,  were  expandad  tinder  the  guiss 
of  wsr  necessity,  All  rerjulred  additional 
employees 

But  now  thnt  the  war  is  over,  the  Mme 
has  come  to  demobilise  Government  opers- 
tlons,  Increase  efficiency,  snd  reduce  expenses 
to  levels  thst  will  mske  possible  debt  retire- 
ment snd  lowered  tsxss.  A  congressional 
flommtttee  revests  thst  this  year  there  were 
9JM,4aa  civilian  Government  employees 
(sscludlng  those  ouUlds  continents!  United 
itstN)  contrssUd  with  MiJM  civilian  em- 
ployeee In  December  1UI9. 

Since  VJ-day,  there  have  been  substsntlsl 
rsductions  In  wsr-agenry  employmsnt.  But 
this  trend  has  been  negsted  In  part  by  rapidly 
expanding  non-war-agssoy  employment. 

There  are,  of  ooursa.  food  reasons  for  soma 
of  thess  Increases,  Fsrt  Is  due  to  the  sfter- 
msth  of  the  wsr.  For  example,  tbe  Veterans' 
Administration  has  increased  by  07,000.  Fort 
Is  explained  by  changes  In  the  methods  of 
rtportlog  ths  number  of  tmploysei,  as  la 
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the  Post  Office  Department,  which  now 
counts  as  full-time  several  thousand  em- 
ployees not  previously  so  reported.  There 
are  other  explanations.  But  these  do  not 
explain  the  increases  in  ordinary  old-line 
sgendee.  where  war-agency  employees  have 
been  brought  into  the  regular  service. 

Many  agencies  used  the  war  as  an  exctue  to 
take  on  new  activities.  In  this  group  as  a 
whole,  employees  increased  by  almost  385,- 
000— from  078.404  In  1930  to  1,063,213  in 
December  1045^a  rise  of  50.7  percent.  Fur- 
ther increases  In  these  agencies  st  a  time 
when  we  should  be  demobilizing  our  wsr  ac- 
tivities doesn't  make  sense. 

Yet  further  increases  are  in  proepect.  The 
1947  budget,  for  instance,  contemplated 
35,000  man-years  of  employment  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  as  contrasted  with 
21,000  m  1946;  1947  personnel  expenditures 
were  estimated  at  8115,000.000  as  compared 
with  177.000.000  for  1945.  And  Increases  were 
proposed  for  other  departments. 

We  may  be  demobilizing  our  Army  and 
Navy.  We  may  be  cutting  down  the  pay  roll 
of  some  of  the  war  agencies.  But  we  are  not 
demobilizing  Government  as  a  whole. 

What  Is  the  solution?  To  my  mind,  four 
stepe  are  necessary  if  individual  and  local 
government  rights  are  to  be  preserved. 

1.  Return  to  Stste  and  local  Jurisdictions 
those  functions  assumed  by  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

2.  Eliminate  overlapping  and  duplicating 
agency  and  bureau  effort  in  similar  fields. 

8,  Improve  Federal  personnel  administra- 
tion. 

4.  Stop  filling  vacanclee  created  by  retire- 
ments until  the  Federal  pay  roll  is  back  to  its 
prewar  level. 


America,  Today  and  Tomorrow 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NOITN  CAROLIMA 

nt  TMB  8ENATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATlt 
Monday.  January  27, 1947 

Mr,  KOKY,  Mr,  President,  X  awk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
which  I  made  to  the  fortieth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Life  InNutance  AMsocla- 
tlon  of  Amfrlrn.  on  Drcembrr  13.  1948. 
at  the  Waldorf  Astorlg  Hotel  In  New 
York, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addroas 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro 
as  follows; 

I  am  delighted  to  hsve  this  opportunity 
today  U)  come  to  speak  to  this  very  splendid 
gathering,  I  am  hlgbly  indebted  to  your 
presidrnt  for  the  gracious  presentstlon.  He 
wss  So  much  kinder  to  me  than  a  friend  of 
ths  late  tvnator  James  of  Kentucky  wits  in 
presenting  bin*  to  s  Kentucky  sudlencs  thst 
Z  am  all  ths  more  grateful,  This  friend  of 
lenator  James  wss  a  vtry  plain,  blunt  man. 
and  In  presenting  htm  to  a  Ketiiurky  au- 
dience, he  anld.  "Now.  ladles  mid  getnlemen, 
I  am  not  lolnf  to  bore  you  with  a  speech  to« 
day,  but  t  will  introduce  to  you  a  man  who 
will,"  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  my  friend  for 
•sving  me  from  thnt. 

It  Is  good  to  be  hers.  I  have  always  been 
an  ardent  believer  in  life  insurance.  My 
first  policy  was  taken  out  when  I  was  17 
years  ol  sge,  after  I  had  bought  a  country 
newipap)>r  on  credit  snd  the  policy  was 
secured  on  my  own  motion  for  the  benefit  of 
my  creditors. 


I  have  been  taking  out  policies  ever  since 
for  the  benefit  of  my  creditors,  and  Inciden- 
tally for  the  protection  of  my  family.  Life 
Insurance  is  one  of  the  greatest  stablllxers  in 
our  American  economy. 

I  have  great  admiration  for  your  osoocls- 
tlon.  and  especially  since  I  observed  that 
Orover  Cleveland  was  your  first  general 
counsel.  Any  organization  that  had  a  man 
of  his  Judgment  and  wisdom  to  start  It  along 
the  line  of  public  service  ought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded even  as  your  organization  has  done. 

I  believe  that  Insurance  people  generally 
are  rather  optimistic,  hopeful.  I  like  that. 
You  know.  I  think  we  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  our  Negro  citizens.  I  come  from  the 
South,  OS  you  observe,  I  know  about  the 
character  of  the  Negroes,  and  I  think  we  can 
learn  a  great  deal  from  their  philosophy. 

I  read  Hambone  In  the  papers.  You  know, 
HambOne  is  a  character  who  represents  the 
Negro  race.  Not  long  ago.  he  came  in  on 
Monday  morning,  and  he  had  a  particularly 
radiant  expression  on  his  face.  HU  landlord 
his  boss,  seemed  to  have  admiration  for  any- 
body who  could  feci  good  Monday  morning. 
He  said,  "Hambone,  you  look  like  you  are 
feeling  good  this  morning." 

He  said,  "Yes.  sir,  boss.  I  am  feeling  good." 

"Whot  did  you  do  over  the  week  end  thot 
you  feel  so  good  this  morning?" 

"Boss,  I  con't  tell  you  that,  but  I  will  tell 
you  this,  if  you  would  Just  go  with  me  one 
Saturday  night  you  wouldn't  be  a  white  man 
again  for  anything  In  the  world." 

Your  distinguished  president  Indicated 
that  I  had  held  a  great  many  political  offices, 
and  I  have.  When  I  was  17  years  of  agA, 
along  about  the  same  time  I  was  running  this 
newspsper.  I  went  as  a  delegate  to  a  con- 
gressional convention  that  met  over  the 
mountains  in  my  Stste.  In  those  dsys,  you 
know,  we  nominated  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  conventions,  and  at  this  convention 
ths  delegates  were  filled  up  with  things,  a 
good  many  of  them,  other  than  enthusiasm 

We  stayed  In  oesslon  sll  night,  trying  to 
nomlnats  a  candidate.  Early  morning  cams, 
sunrlss,  and  we  adjourned  for  breakfast  In 
tbst  town  close  by  was  living  s  distinguished 
eduoiiior.  Dr,  R.  L.  Abernethy,  who  was  then 
preiildent  of  Rutherford  College,  a  tall,  hand* 
some  man  who  wore  a  Frlnee  Albert  coat  snd 
silk  hnt  and  prsssnted  a  very  Impressivs  sp- 
pearancs.  One  delegate,  hslf  intoxicsted, 
didn't  know  who  he  wss  and  elappsd  him  on 
the  shoulder  snd  ssid,  "What  crfBoe  srs  you 
running  for?" 

"I  am  s  osndldsu  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  ssId  Dr,  Abernethy, 

"Brother."  said  ths  Inebriated  one.  "fou 
will  be  elected,  Tliere  Is  not  snother  msn 
In  this  town  runnltig  against  you," 

I  think  you  might  be  interested,  as  all 
good  Americans  are  wherever  they  assemble, 
in  taking  a  little  inventory  of  our  situation. 
We  hod  a  great  many  Interesting  thingr  to 
dssl  with  In  the  last  Congress,  We  shall 
have  s  great  many  mors  Interesting  onss  to 
deal  with  In  the  forthcoming  Congress,  1 
think  the  lost  Congress  deserves  a  grjod  deal 
of  credit  for  the  bills  which  It  killed  as  wsll 
as  fur  those  which  It  passed.  You  know,  a 
\9ry  Importsnt  public  service  sometimes  Is 
to  stop  leglslstlon  rather  than  to  make  It, 
Upon  the  whole,  I  thlitk  we  can  complain  of 
the  fact  that  too  many  lews  are  adopted 
without  giving  thorough  and  full  oonsidera- 
ttun  to  the  effect  they  would  hsve  upon  our 
time  and  upon  the  future,  and  I  believe  that 
we  are  getting  down  In  our  reorganlaatlon 
method  so  that  more  time  shall  be  given. 

In  the  lust  Congress  we  passed  a  great 
msny  measure*,  some  of  which  I  think  will 
be  resUy  beneficial  to  the  country  and  others 
which  will  not— St  least  It  Is  questlonsble 
whether  they  will— and  thooe  that  were 
killed  In  the  light  of  the  reason  and  common 
senss  and  ths  Judgment  of  Congress  will 
redound  to  the  public  good. 


One  of  the  messures  presented  to  thst  Con- 
gress was  the  Fsir  Employment  Practice  Act 
which  was  defested.  Tbert  was  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  about  that  measure,  about  its 
defeat.  People  talked  about  a  filibuster  as  if 
it  was  s  very  adverse  thing.  Filibusters  are 
not  good  things  slways.  but  sometimes  they 
are  very  helpful.  Thomas  Jefferson  believed 
in  thrm.  He  provided  In  his  Manual  of  Laws 
for  nutusters.  It  is  the  only  way  by  which  a 
minority  can  stop  venal  legislation  if  the  ma- 
jority have  not  awakened  to  the  dangers  in- 
cident to  its  passsge. 

This  measure  when  it  was  presented  to  the 
Congress,  by  the  way.  had  a  very  fine  name — 
Fnlr  Employment  Practice  Act;  nobody  could 
be  opposed  to  that  name,  but  it  was  very 
much  of  a  misnomer,  and  those  of  us  who  op- 
posed it  sought  to  portrsy  its  real  slgnio- 
cance  to  the  people  of  the  Congress  snd  of 
the  United  States. 

I  made  the  first  long  speech  that  I  had 
made  In  the  Congress  on  that  bill.  I  set 
forth  12  reasons  why  I  thought  It  was  inimical 
to  the  interesu  of  AtnTicn  I  approached  it 
as  an  American  citizen  rather  thi.n  a  south- 
erner, although  I  am  ai>  intense  southerner 
and  yet  a  still  more  Intense  American. 

Incidentally,  after  having  discussed  all  of 
these  views  from  the  American  standpoint.  I 
discussed  the  racial  features  involved  in  It 
because,  of  course,  support  stemmed  from  a 
rsclat  base.  In  discussing  that,  I  oought  to 
dlssbuse  the  minds  of  the  Senste  as  well  as  of 
the  country  of  the  idea  snd  the  thought  that 
the  South  dlscrlminatee  against  Negroes. 
You  know  that  u  the  general  opinion.  I  can 
well  understand  how  that  opinion  prsvslls, 
and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  the  basis 
for  It  thst  so  msny  people  imagine. 

For  Instance.  I  pointed  out  that  the  great 
State  of  New  York  and  the  great  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Ohio  and  of  Michigan 
permit  all  children,  Negroes  and  white,  to  go 
to  the  same  schools,  but  tha<  they  do  not  per- 
mit the  Negroes  to  tesch  In  any  very  larga 
numbers  In  those  scbools. 

I  contrasted  North  Carolina  as  an  example. 
For  loktsnoe.  I  ssld  that  ths  State  of  Fenn- 
sylvnniii  has  two-fifths  ss  many  Nsgro  citi- 
zens lis  North  Carolina  hus,  and  yet  there  are 
only  400  Negro  school  teachers  In  the  tute 
of  Fennsylvanls.  If  Fennsylvsria  had  aa 
many  Negroes  as  North  Carolina  bos  snd  gsvs 
the  same  proportion  of  teachers,  they  would 
hnve  900  Negro  school  taaoiMra,  vbereaa 
North  Carolina  has  7,484  Megro  eeliool 
tesrhers 

Then  I  mentioned  the  further  fset  thst  in 
North  Carolina  we  msintsln  five  coilegse 
solely  for  the  Negroes,  snd  thst  every  prf>fes« 
sor  In  those  colleges  snd  every  president  is  a 
Negro,  I  took  the  figures  with  referrnre  to 
the  other  ststes  and  made  s  comparison 
In  the  sums  sort  of  fashion  and  emphoslr^d 
thla  Idea,  that  In  North  Carolina  we  provide 
thst  every  Negro  child  fr<im  the  day  It  first 
enters  school  until  It  grsduates  from  the 
university  is  taught  by  a  memljer  of  his  own 
rr.ee.  snd  tbst  ws  emphasise  race  prids  in- 
stead of  rscs  prejtidlee.  raoe  tnugrlty  In- 
stead of  rscs  smslgsmstlon  stul  eiiuslitf 
of  opportunity  Instead  of  social  equality. 

After  discussing  those  things.  I  elsborsted 
a  little  more  to  show  about  the  lack  of  dts* 
rrlmtTiation,  giving  the  number  of  Negro 
doot(  rs  we  had  In  North  Carolina  and  tbe 
numl>er  of  Negro  lawyers  snd  ths  numbsr  of 
Negro  bankers,  I  mentioned  the  further  fact 
thst  we  have  more  Negro  baniu  In  North 
C»rolina  then  In  sll  of  the  Nstion  north  (4 
ths  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  that  is  a 
fact,  Then  I  mentioned  thst  we  had  the 
latgeit  Nsffro  insurance  oompsny  In  the 
world  In  North  Carolina,  snd  several  other 
thinrs, 

X  wss  very  much  grstlfled  that  the  Benstors 
gsvs  me  good  attention,  a  thing  thst  they 
do  not  always  do  when  a  Senator  speaks. 
You  are  doing  a  very  good  Job  If  you  get  a 
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Binitll  proportion  of  th«  number  <o  rcm«ln 
Rnd  Ilaten.  Anyway,  one  of  my  diet  nifutihed 
Republican  friend*  oame  up  to  me  a  rtrrward* 
and  aald.  "Senator.  I  have  Uatrn»<  i  to  your 
speech  with  a  frtat  deal  of  tntereit  Th»re 
to  JtMt  one  thing  that  worries  me  i|bout  thla 
«IMI«  •lllMMlon" 

I  Mid,  "What  to  that?" 

He  aaid.  "After  hearing  your  tpf^ch.  I  am 
Juat  aorry  that  I  am  not  a  Negro  apd  Uve  la 
Mortb  Carolina  " 

There  were  two  irraat  probl«ma 
this    country    after    the    aurrrndr 
enemiea  la   Iha  raeaat  World 
waa.  of  oomw,  a  raeoafaralon  f mm 
baato  to  paacattme.  and  the  othc 
adjuatment  of  our  inumatlonal 
had  had  an  aoMiIng  raeord  of 
The  farnMra  and  the  manufacture 
of  thoso  who  were  prudurlnK  U\  th 
had  lurpaaaed   rvrn   thrir  own   h 
pactation   of    what    they    miHtu    i 
thia  period  of  the  war.     The  w 
bad  beet)  converted  to  a  war  baala 
when  the  war  auddanty  terminat 
portunity  eomaa  for  ua  to  be 
paaoatlme  baato. 

rwaa  atruck  with  the  deiirr  in 
try  to  alUAffe  over,  the  pur|>(<«e  to 
we  had  a  treat  many  people  whu 
dieting  and  propheaying  evil,  a* 
have      There  were  tnoec  who 
vttli  the  theory  that  now  we  muai 
Mttployment  In  thia  country  and 
we  are  goina  to  have  vaat 
It  and  thvredire  we  muat  paat 
provide  for  full  employment.   Tttey 
paaaing  a  bill  to  provide  for  |J5  a 
for  36  weeka  to  every  paraon  who 
a  Job  and  applied  for  ona  and 
It.    The  Coogreaa  killed  that 
I  thought  was  very  wise      I  think 
have   protracted   unemployment. 
no  real  unemployment.     Industry 
naaa  provided  work  for  everykx)dy 
only  difBculty  waa  getting  people 
There  waa  a  Job  for  everybody  who 
work  in  aume  field  of  activity,  and 
through  thla  period  cf  reconversion 
dutlnguiahed  Ambassador.  Hon 
ton.  ha-  said,  with  very  great 
country  and  probably  with  lei 
with  lesa  slowing  down  of  the 
any  other  cotmtry  could  have  dar4d 
hoped  for. 

As  we  pass  over  this  period,  we 
things  that  the  economists,  the 
the   reaearchers   and   newspaper 
and  radio  ccmmenutors  are  holding 
lore  the  country  to  Increase  the 
distrust  of  this  Nation.     Tbey 
first  to  talk  about  Inflation.    Tbey 
are  going  to  be  engulfed  In  such 
will  literally  destroy  our  economy,' 
aald  that  there  was  Just  one  nay 
that  and  that  was  to  retain  OPA 
Its  full   controls   and   powers 
those  among  tbem  who  would  hav^ 
have  fastened  upon  this  Nation  a 
lentation  and  would  have  llkffcl 
a  planned  economy  adopted  fo: 

The  people  of   this  country   we 
favor  of  that.    They  wanted  to 
normal    standards    as    rapidly    as 
They  wanted  to  l)e  relieved  of 
tlon  which  they  had  gladly  acceptM 
the  period  of  the  war.  but  they  wai 
relieved  of  it  Just  as  early  as 
bnatnaai  wanted  to  t>e  free.    We 
dona  ta  America.    We  like  the  idea 
being  able  to  direct  his  own 
procead  with  hto  own  policy  and 
what  he  deatraa  ao  long  as  he  does 
away  from  aomebody  else  his  righ^ 
privUegea  or  Invade  their  sacred 
80  the  OPA  In  a  large  mea«ure 
raaponse  to  the  wlahea  of  the  people 
lea.  and  we  have  not  bad  drastic 
We  have  higher  prices,  but  we  do 
the  sort  of  Inflation  that  was  prophesied. 

Now  the  economists  and  the  r(  searchers 
and  the  planners  are  all  busy  W(  rking  up 
a  depression  and  in  everything  you  read  they 
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are  telling  about  how  bad  It  U  going  to  be 
in  this  country,  what  a  great  dtpreaaion  we 
are  gnln^  to  have,  and  the  danger  about  that 
aort  of  thing  la  that  almost  anything  that  you 
aaaert  plauaibly  or  forcibly  or  oontinuously 
anough,  no  matter  how  illogical  it  may  be— 
tf  jrou  continue  to  repaat  It  over  all  the 
■laana  of  communication  at  hand,  you  make 
an  impreaalon  upon  the  publia  mind,  and 
after  a  while  you  create  fear  and  distrust, 
and  that,  I  think,  la  reaponalble  for  the  vary 
Kreat  decline  that  occurred  on  tha  stock  mar- 
ket both  aa  to  cotton  and  aapaatolly  as  to 
stocks  generally  when  billlona  were  lost  with* 
out  any  appreciable  reason  or  without  any 
firm  foundation  for  it. 

Thna*  who  spread  tha  word'  about  thU 
country  that  we  are  bound  to  have  a  depres- 
sion  follow  this  sort  of  reasoning;  They  aay 
that  historically  we  have  had  depressions 
following  war,  and  since  we  have  had  tha 
greatest  war  of  all  time,  then  neceaaarlly  wa 
muat  have  the  greatest  depression. 

Tliat  la  a  fallacious  argument,  and  I  do  not 
ba'leve  that  it  U  Justifled. 

Tour  great  tnaurance  eompahlea  are  In- 
terested  in  malntninlng  the  stability  of  this 
country  and  mnineainlng  prosperous  con- 
ditions and  maintaining  the  sort  of  economy 
that  shall  endure,  and  I  think  you  reatixe 
that  America  has  tha  baato  upon  which  to 
go  forward  In  huildinf  a  Arm,  stable  economy 
even  In  this  pariod  ct  fraction  from  the  wnr. 
Without  the  dtoaatroua  effects  of  a  general 
depression.  \ 

What  are  tha  facto  about  Itf  la  thara  any 
•paeial  reason  to  feel  that  we  should  have  a 
depreaaion?  What  to  It  that  eauaaa  a  deprea* 
sion? 

Of  course  the  first  thing  is  loss  of  confl- 
dence.  and  then  the  next  thing  is  the  fall- 
ing purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  a  na- 
tion which  results  In  unemployment  and  In 
taking  away  the  markets  for  the  goods  which 
•re  produced  on  the  farms  and  In  the  fac- 
tories 

What  nre  the  facts  about  otir  situation 
trday?  The  earning  power  of  the  people  of 
America  today  will  approximate  In  the  year 
1940.  ino.OOO.OOO.OOO.  It  will  require  about 
MO  000,000.000  of  that  to  pay  the  taxes  to  the 
United  States  Government.  That  will  leave 
•  130.000.000.000  to  buy  goods  with,  to  pur- 
chase the  things  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  and  which  we  desire  and  to  make  In- 
vestments and  to  build  homes.  That  cer- 
tainly should  strengthen  and  sustain  our 
economy. 

What  Is  the  money  situation?  There  never 
has  been  an  hour  in  all  human  history  when 
the  financial  structures  of  this  Nation  were 
In  such  fine  condition  as  they  are  today.  We 
have  gone  for  3  years  now.  or  practically  3 
years,  without  a  bank  failure  In  the  whole 
United  States.  In  the  single  period  of  4  j'ears 
we  had  more  than  5,000  bank  failures  In  the 
midst  of  the  depression.  Today,  for  more 
than  3  years,  or  nearly  3  years,  not  a  single 
bank  failure  In  the  whole  United  States. 
And  we  have  on  deposit  in  the  banks  of  this 
country  $166,000,000,000,  In  round  figures, 
representing  the  current  savings  and  the  cash 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  that  money  Is  not 
available  to  develop  new  enterprtoes  and  to 
advance  the  Interests  of  business  In  every 
line  and  to  make  for  the  development  and 
progress  of  this  Nation? 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  in  America 
$274,000,000,000  of  outstanding  Government 
bonds  owned  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  With  these  bonds  being  liquidated 
over  a  period  of  years,  there  wlB  be  a  con- 
tinual payment  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  cf  billions  of  dollars  as  each  year 
passes  which  will  furnish  a  great  reservoir  of 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  pm-chasing  the 
things  which  they  desire  and  for  investing 
In  whatever  enterprises  may  attract  them  or 
appeal  to  their  Judgment  and  wisdom. 

In  addition  to  that,  heretofore  we  have  had 
panics  or  depressions  when  we  had  no  means 


for  providing  for  unemployment.  Today 
every  single  State  in  tha  Union  has  a  vaat, 
htiga  unemployment  fund  in  lu  traaaury. 
Ivery  Btata  haa  millions  of  doUara  for  that 
purpoac.  80  when  there  to  a  alownaaa  of  work 
or  when  there  to  a  stoppage  of  industry  of 
any  kind  not  occaalonad  by  strikes,  instead 
of  people  having  to  go  on  reltof  or  having  to 
•ppeal  to  charity,  they  will  ba  racalving  tha 
compensation  from  the  fund  which  baa  baan 
created  by  their  contribution  and  by  tha 
contribution  uf  the  employara  of  tha  Nation 
Thto  vast  sum  to  avallabla  to  tide  over  thaaa 
parioda  when  people  ara  unemployed  or  wbcr. 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  work  or  alackening  of 
demnnd  for  product!  In  any  particular  Una 
of  industry, 

Therefore,  with  thaaa  thinp  and  with  tha 
further  fact  that  m  the  United  States  today 
we  need  the  thlnKs  that  industry  can  produce 
and  that  the  farmer  can  grow,  and  we  need 
them  in  increasing  volume  both  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  our  home  market  1  and  for  aatto* 
fying  our  export  trade,  which  is  increasing 
•nd  which  can  be.  and  shall  be.  very  properly 
directed  along  tha  line  of  taking  up  the  aur- 
pius  from  tha  farm  and  factory  in  this  land, 
I  think  wa  can  taka  graat  ancouragamant  and 
hope, 

Another  thing  which  I  think  thoaa  who  ara 
predicting  depresaiont  and  who  ara  working 
overtime  in  trying  to  eraata  faar  and  distrust 
In  the  public  mind  fall  to  note,  to  that  con- 
ditions have  changed  in  America.  In  1932 
only  SO  percent  of  tha  people  of  tha  United 
Statea  could  buy  tha  neeaaaitlaa  of  Ufa.  They 
didn't  have  the  money.  Tod*y  96  percent, 
according  to  statistics,  of  tha  people  of  the 
United  States  have  tha  money  to  buy  tha 
necessities  of  life. 

With  that  vast  extent  of  purchasing  power 
residuary  in  the  people  of  this  Nation,  there 
Isn't  any  reason  to  talk  about  a  depression 
and  certainly  not  to  undertake  to  bring  it  on 
by  artificial  meana.  I  think  this  Nation 
should  take  account  of  its  strength  and  of 
its  power  and  of  its  resources  and  with  that 
should  bear  up  with  the  sort  of  confidence 
that  shall  look  unafraid  toward  tomorrow. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  gives  some  pause, 
and  that  is  our  labor  situation.  However,  I 
think  that  we  might  remember  this,  and 
that  was  referred  to  by  the  Ambassador  In  his 
magnificent  address,  that  even  thto  year  we 
are  producing  higher  than  we  produced  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  last  5  years,  even  with 
all  the  strikes  we  have  had  and  with  all  the 
hold-ups  and  with  all  the  interferences.  We 
are  still  producing,  and  I  believe  that  the  new 
Congress  to  going  to  have  to  deal  In  a  very 
sensible  sort  of  way  with  this  question  of 
labor  relations. 

I  think  we  have  some  very  unwise  and  very 
unfair  labor  laws  now  in  force.  I  have  been 
in  favor  of  modifying  the  Wagner  Act.  I 
think  it  ou^ht  to  be.  I  do  not  believe  in  any 
Eort  of  law  that  works  unfairly  upon  any  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  I  do  not  believe  in 
any  law  that  requires  the  making  of  contracts 
and  then  only  binds  one  party  to  the  con- 
tract. I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  make 
any  law  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  America  when  it  binds  the  employer  and 
the  management  and  lets  the  labor  union  go 
scot  free.  In  that  sort  of  fashion,  you  know, 
you  make  a  contract  for  a  year  and  In  a 
month's  time  or  6  weeks'  time,  one  party  can 
violate  with  impunity  whereas  the  other  must 
be  held  to  strict  accountability.  There  arc 
so  many  things  in  connection  with  this  that 
I  think  otight  to  be  changed,  not  with  the 
Idea  of  pursuing  any  antllabor  policy  but 
with  the  idea  of  taking  away  from  labor  the 
exemptions  which  have  been  Improperly 
granted  to  labor  in  the  time  of  Its  weakness. 
Now  that  It  has  grown  strong  and  mighty  in 
its  organization,  it  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
the  same  laws  that  govern  other  organiza- 
tions. 

We  have  In  this  country  aliout  12.000.000 
people  who  belong  to  labor  unions,  approxi- 
mately that  number.    We  have  58.000,000  who 
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are  holding  Joba  and  drawing  either  wages  or 
aalariaa  from  them,  and  we  bava  140,000.000 
people  aa  our  total  population.  I  do  not 
think  in  America  we  can  afford  to  let  any 
group  or  any  segment  of  our  population  take 
charge  of  the  country,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  afford  to  let  them  dominate  tha 
situation  and  tell  the  balance  of  the  world 
and  America  what  wa  ara  going  to  do. 

I  believe  in  being  abaolutely  fair  to  labor 
In  all  relationships  and  safeguarding  all  of 
their  rlghU,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  right 
to  strike  is  an  absolute  right.  I  agree  with 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  aald  that 
the  right  to  strike  to  not  absolute,  btit  only  a 
relative  right,  and  that  no  union  haa  a  right 
to  strike  against  tha  public  interest.  I  think 
in  America  we  are  going  to  have  U)  make  some 
aort  of  provision  by  which  the  great  indus- 
tries which  furnish  the  very  llfeblood  of  tha 
Nation  cannot  be  paralyzed  by  the  dictations 
of  ona  man  or  of  a  group  of  people,  I  think 
that  In  tha  public  utilities  and  In  the  coal 
mines  and  in  the  transportation  facilities 
there  must  be  some  aort  of  method  provided 
by  which  America  cannot  be  suddenly  halted 
In  lU  economy  and  have  tha  whole  Nation 
•tandlng  on  tiptoe  waiting  to  aea  whether  or 
not  soma  man,  in  utter  disregard  of  tha  rlghta 
of  tha  paople  of  thto  Nation,  shall  cauaa  auf- 
faring  and.  sometimes,  even  itnrvation  of  tha 
paople  of  the  land,  I  think  that  America  to 
too  graat  for  that,   I  think  It  to  too  powerful. 

I  think  that  as  wa  approach  the  discusaion 
0'  this  matter,  we  must  do  so  In  Justice  and 
in  fairnaaa  to  everybody  concerned,  but  with 
a  high  aense  of  obligation  to  the  people  of 
this  whole  Nation,  and  I  believe  that  America 
Is  set  to  perform  its  duty  In  that  respect  In 
providing  laws  that  shall  safeguard  the  rlghU 
of  every  man  who  tolls  and  labors,  to  guar- 
antee to  him  reasonable  return  for  his  labor 
and  reasonable  working  conditions  and  all  of 
the  thlngr  that  go  with  it.  but  that  likewise 
shall  Insure  to  the  public  the  fact  that  these 
agencies  shall  continue  and  go  forward  and 
that  they  shall  not  be  halted  and  stopped  and 
paralyzed. 

Over  In  one  of  the  northern  cities  there 
was  a  strike  In  an  electric-power  plant,  and 
the  power  was  off  and  the  lights  were  off,  and 
it  was  necessary  in  the  hospitals  that  emer- 
gency operations  be  performed  by  candle- 
light. That  sort  of  thing  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  occur,  and  I  think  that  our 
economy  can  be  so  ordered,  and  I  believe  the 
common  sense  of  the  American  people  will 
sustain  It,  and  even  the  men  who  compose 
the  labor  unions  of  thto  Nation  will  recog- 
nize its  Justice  when  proper  provision  Is  made 
to  prevent  strikes  in  essential  Industries. 
I  think  that  any  organization  that  has  grown 
as  great  as  the  labor  unions  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated and  ought  to  be  required  to  report  with 
reference  to  their  expenditures  Just  like 
other  organizations.  It  ought  also  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  men  who  have  con- 
tributed this  fund — all  of  Its  members. 

You  know  we  have  exempted  the  labor 
unions  from  practically  all  the  laws.  That 
has  been  the  trouble.  The  unions  received, 
this  year,  dues  in  America  amounting  to 
$418,000,000.  Of  course,  they  don't  pay  a 
cent  of  tax  on  that.  I  am  not  so  concerned 
about  that,  but  I  am  concerned  that  the  men 
who  pay  In  all  of  this  money  shall  know 
what  becomes  of  it  and  likewise  that  the 
Government  should  have  some  sort  of  re- 
ports, regulation,  and  control  as  It  does  of 
other  organizations. 

A  corporation  cannot  make  contributions 
to  elect  Senators  and  Representatives,  but 
the  unions  can  contribute  all  they  want  to 
for  that  purpose,  and  spend  all  they  please. 

We  In  America  need  to  realize  that  there 
to  Jtist  as  much  danger  In  a  monopoly  of  labor 
as  there  to  In  a  monopoly  of  money  or  any- 
thing etoe.  When  we  have  the  antitrust  law 
we  ought  not  to  exempt,  as  we  have  done,  the 
labor  unions  from  the  operation  of  a  meas- 
ure like  that.  I  think  the  great  forces  of  the 
law   muat   work   equitably    and   reaaonably 


upon  all  the  paople  of  the  Unttad  Btataa  If 
we  ara  to  maintain  our  freedom. 

America  to  a  great  country.  I  waa  so  in- 
terested in  the  Ambaaaador'a  statement  about 
the  Influence  of  America,  about  how  tha 
people  In  Canada  think  about  it.  Today,  not- 
wlthaunding  all  the  untoward  things  that 
ara  occurring  In  thto  country,  I  am  prouder 
of  America  than  at  any  time  in  all  tha  paat. 
I  believe  thto  to  about  the  highest  hour  in 
human  history.  I  think,  aa  1  hxjk  over  tha 
world  and  see  the  position  which  America 
haa  taken  both  In  tha  conduct  of  tha  war 
and  in  ita  aftermath,  that  we  are  entitled 
to  ba  regarded  aa  an  unselfish  nation.  I  do 
not  think  the  charge  is  true  that  we  are  a 
people  who  deal  aolely  in  material  things, 
that  we  are  shylocks.  You  cannot  believe 
that  applies  to  America  when  you  stop  to 
realize  that  of  all  the  funds  contributed  laat 
year  and  thto  year  to  UNRRA  for  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  and  starving  and  the  naked 
of  this  world,  America  has  donated  71  per- 
cent and  the  balance  of  the  world  contrib- 
uted 29  percent.  We  have  cast  oat  upon  tha 
waters  this  bread  for  the  relief  of  humankind 
over  the  earth,  and  I  believe  that  It  shall 
coma  back  to  us  monyfold  in  time  to  coma. 

Another  thing  we  have  had  h  great  deal 
of  discussion  obout  is  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  tha  use  of  the  atomic  bomb.  I  think 
you  might  be  interested  in  a  conversation 
that  I  had  with  President  Truman  Jtut  4 
weeks  after  the  atomic  bomb  was  used.  X 
notice  that  Albert  Einstein,  the  scientist, 
said  m  a  recent  speech  that  if  Prealdent 
Roosevelt  had  lived,  the  atomic  bomb  would 
not  have  been  dropped.  I  think  he  is  wrong 
about  that.  President  Roosevelt  authorlred 
the  expenditure  of  mora  than  $2,000,000,000 
for  the  perfecting  and  developing  of  tha 
bomb,  and  there  wasn't  but  one  purpoae  in 
his  dolp-  that  and  that  was  to  use  It  to 
shorten  the  war  and  to  save  American  Uvea 
and  to  save  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 

There  is  one  thing  I  think  would  Interest 
you  that  the  President  said  In  the  White 
House  conversation  after  the  bomb  waa 
dropped.  Of  course,  before  the  bomb  could 
be  dropped,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  had  to  give  the  order.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  reported  to  him,  saying.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  perfected  this  bomb  and  tried 
it  out  in  New  Mexico.  We  want  to  use  it. 
We  have  selected  Hiroshima  as  the  place  to 
use  it  in  Japan.  If  we  drop  the  bomb,  we 
will  kill  a  hundred  thousand,  perhaps  200,- 
000  p>eople.  at  one  time.  We  will  devastate 
that  country  in  that  Immediate  vicinity,  but 
we  will  end  the  war  and  we  will  save  Ameri- 
can lives."  Then  it  was  recounted  to  the 
President  how  we  went  from  island  to  toland 
in  the  Pacific,  and  ever3rwhere  we  went,  as 
we  landed  on  the  beachheads,  we  had  to 
drive  the  Japs  back,  that  they  continued  to 
shoot  from  pockets  all  about,  and  the  cas- 
ualties were  very  heavy.  We  had  literally 
to  exterminate  every  Japanese  soldier  on  the 
island.  The  President  was  told  that  if  we 
continued  in  that  way  we  were  going  to  pay 
a  heavy  tribute  In  lives  before  the  war  was 
won. 

We  were  already  killing  a  lot  of  women 
and  children  dropping  bombs  over  Japan. 
The  President  was  told  that  If  we  used  the 
atomic  bomb  we  could  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose speedily. 

After  hearing  all  the  reasoning,  President 
Truman  stated  that  thto  was  the  most  tre- 
mendous decision  he  had  ever  been  called 
upon  to  make,  but  he  decided  to  have  the 
bomb  dropped,  and  I  think  properly  so. 

But  there  to  one  thing  which  I  think  you 
should  remember  and  every  American  should 
remember  with  pride.  Notwithstanding  that 
Japan  attacked  us  treacherously  and  infa- 
mously as  a  thief  in  the  night  and  even 
while  her  ministers  were  still  In  conference 
with  ours  in  Washington,  yet  we  did  not 
drop  the  bomb  on  Japan  without  giving  them 


notice.  Wa  notified  tha  Bmparor  and  lagla* 
latlve  body  of  Japan  and  we  aet  the  hour  and 
told  them  that  unless  Japan  aurrendered 
before  that  time  we  were  going  to  vtolt  un- 
precedented destruction  upon  their  land  and 
paople.  Inatead  of  surrendering.  Japan  aant 
back  a  very  dlacourteous  and  defiant  nota. 
She  thought,  of  course,  that  we  were  blufllng, 
that  we  had  nothing  new,  and  then  the  bomb 
was  dropped.    The  world  knows  the  raault. 

I  think  It  should  always  be  rememberad 
that  even  in  the  high  crtoia  of  war,  Ameilca 
had  tha  humaneneaa  and  the  conception  of 
fairnaaa  and  Justice  to  other  nations  even  at 
war  to  give  them  notice  in  advance  of  devaa- 
tatlon  like  that. 

Then  I  am  proud  of  America  bacauaa  of 
the  poaltion  which  she  is  taking  now.  Tou 
know.  I  think  tha  adoption  of  tha  United 
Nations  Charter  was  a  marvelous  achieve- 
ment. I  know  it  to  discredited  In  some  re- 
spect* by  some  people  l>ecauaa  thay  are  con- 
stantly referring  u  it  in  tha  same  aort  of 
way  that  theae  oth>ra  talk  about  dapraa- 
Blona  and  about  inflation  and  everything  alaa. 
Thay  ara  all  tha  time  magnifying  war  and 
voicing  tha  opinion  that  wa  have  got  to  have 
another  war,  and  they  are  depreciating  tha 
affect  of  tha  labors  of  the  United  NatioiM. 

I  do  nut  think  that  to  Juattflad.  1  think 
the  meeting  in  San  Pranclaeo  laat  year  did 
a  wonderful  Job.  After  10  weeks  of  delib- 
eration and  of  discitoaion  and  diaagraement, 
finally  we  unanimously  adopted  the  United 
Nations  Charter  by  the  AO  nations  partici- 
pating, and  that  wna  a  great  achievement. 
Every  single  rrpresentativa,  every  nation 
there  repraaantad  aigned  thto  United  Na- 
tiona  Charter. 

Thto  document  ranka  aecond  to  the  Con- 
•tltutlon  of  the  United  BUtae.  Our  Con- 
stitution represents  a  Magna  Carta  for  tha 
people  of  the  United  Btataa.  The  United 
Nations  Charter  to  the  Magna  Carta  of  the 
world,  and  aa  we  think  In  tarma  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  already,  wa  con  aay 
that  It  haa  not  been  a  failure. 

Have  you  noticed  all  the  sensational  re- 
ports every  time  a  conference  to  held,  saying, 
well.  It  Is  about  to  break  up,  they  have  ao 
many  dtoagreementa,  can't  agree  about  any- 
thing, and  It  to  all  going  to  be  a  failure,  and 
yet  the  fact  is  that  every  single  conference 
that  has  been  held  has  agreed  about  some- 
thing, and  something  very  material.  Every 
time  a  conference  has  adjourned,  we  have 
adjourned  upon  higher  ground  than  when  we 
met. 

That  will  be  true  of  this  conference  now 
completing  Its  labor  in  New  York  City  aa  it 
was  of  the  one  In  Parto.  We  are  approach- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  final  things 
about  the  planning  for  peace  and  the  United 
Nations,  so  that  we  will  bring  to  paas  the 
long  drawn  out  hopes  and  asplratlona  of 
mankind  as  we  look  for  a  peaceful  world. 

America  must  be  patient.  You  know,  our 
people  are  rather  emotional.  They  want  a 
thing  done  right  now,  and  they  want  it  done 
in  Just  exactly  the  way  they  wish  it  to  be. 
They  are  rather  intolerant  of  anybody  who 
differs  with  them  about  it.  America  to  a 
strong  nation.  A  strong  man,  conacioua  of 
hto  ovim  power  and  hto  own  reaources,  can 
afford  to  be  patient  even  while  he  to  firm. 
America  is  a  mighty  and  a  strong  nation 
and  America  can  afford  to  be  patient  even 
as  she  is  firm.  Because  she  to  consciotis  of 
her  own  power,  her  own  prestige,  her  own 
resources,  her  ovm  ability,  she  can  afford  to 
deal  patiently  with  other  nations. 

We  are  getting  to  a  better  tuderstandlng 
with  other  nations.  Take  the  case  of  Rus- 
sia. There  are  two  things  that  Russia  needs 
to  know,  and  she  to  learning  those  rapidly. 
One  to  that  Russia  ought  to  understand  that 
America  to  not  trying  to  tell  her  what  kind 
of  government  ahe  shall  have,  and  we  do 
not  propose  to  dictate  to  her  how  ahe  ahall 
manage  her  internal  affairs,  and  by  the  same 
reasonhig  we  do  not  propose  that  Rusala 
ahall  dictate  to  us  the  *Und  of  government 
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we  ahall  have  or  bow  w«  shall 
Intcnua  ailaav  oX  the  United 
not  propose  for  Russia  or  any 
to  impose  their  will  and 
upon  any  of  the  small  nauoos 
only   for   other    nations   simew 
privileges    which    ve    ourselves 
privUege  of  liberty,  of  freedQs;. 
and  standing  as  ^  ;«Ui«f  UnselL 
We  wan;  ;o  lei  1/  we  cannot  ajd 
ib«  nations  of  this  world  along 
lighted  pathway  to  the  exalted 
free  government  among  peopies 
teralaation  by  them  of  their  owr 
poses,  and  as  we  go  along  this 
•  we  shall  assume  to  ourselves,  aa 
with  other  nations,  somewhat  of 
And  the  virtue  and  the  power  of 
poMic  thought  of  the  world. 
Have  you  read  this  United 
ter?     Of  course  you  haven't  rea( 
It  is  too  long,  but  you  should  .. 
•mble.     I  shall  not  quote  It  In 
BMrely  the  substance.     I  llicc  the 
gtns.     It  says  sotxiething  like  thii 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations  of 
do  hereby  soicmnly  covenant  and 
••ch  other  that  we  will  not  go 
we  will  settle  matters  by  arbitrs 
OTMSlon.   by  jigreement — and  all 
runs  the  thought  that  this  greai 
for  peace  for  mankind  must  be 
the  days  and  years  and  even  cent 
to  the  end  that  we  shall  not  wl 
ciirrmg  quarter  of  a  century  have 
upon  the  altar  of  war.  the  flnei  t 
best  youth  of  our  land. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the 
is  a  failure      I  do  not  believe 
Canteatton  ahaii  fail.    I  think  it 
poaslble  to  preserve  peace  in   th< 
It    is    to    have    orderly    governme  i 
United   States.     We  have  48 
State  Is  independent,  autonomotis 
tains  its  own  sovereignty,  and  yet 
does  not  go  to  war  with  another 
troverslee  arise.    We  submit  It  to 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
of  that  court  is  anal  and  we 
It  wasn't  accepted,  they  could    __. 
of  the  power  of  the  UiUted  SUtce 
tbat  decree. 

In  simUar  faahiuo.  there  Is  no 
the    member   states   of    the 
should  have  to  go  to  war  to  set 
veisles  that  arise. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Idea 
cept  of  universal  peace  Is  a  utop 
I  do  not  think  it  is  merely  an  Idi 
oeptton.     I  believe  it  is  possible 
and  in  our  generation.     I  am  ii 
ward  toward  that.     I  aip  thinking 
ing  that  Amenca  ahail  remam  s 
mighty  and  powerful  at  home  ant 
aCMdl  eserciae  a  dominating 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  in 
est  of  preaerrtag  peace. 

1  believe  la  the  America  of 

America  that   you  knew  and   tha  i 
and  that  we  love,  the  America  that 
lived  for.  the  America  that  many 
for.  and  that  many  more  have 
to  die  for  in  order  to  preserve  tht 
narealouB  berltai^.  of  libertv 
and  of  Justice   which   has 
Sh  the  years.    I  think  the 
reasstxranee  to  us,  both  at 
shrewd. 

I  like  the  aplrlt  of  a  great ^ 

8ti  Ow«n  Seaman,  who  wrote.  In 
dark  hours  of  the  war.  these  few  _, 
I  ehould  like  to  read  to  you.     They 
to  my  mind  the  spirit  of  Oreat  B 
the  spirit  of  America  and  of  the 
those  who  hope  and  strive  for  thi 
dawn   which   wUj   bring  forth  the 
tomorrows. 
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Tou  that  have  faith  to  look  with  fe^^leas 
Beyond  the  tragedy  of  a  world  a 

And  trust  that  out  of  night  and  d«  sth  shall 
rise 
The  dawn  of  ampler  life: 
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Rejoice,  whatever  anguish  rend  your  heart. 
That  God  has  given  you,  for  a  priceless 
dower. 
To  live  in  these  great  tlii::«fl  and  have  your 
part 
1;:^  rTCeJom's  crowning  hour;! 

That  you  ra&j  tell  your  sons  who  see  the 
light 

High  in  the  heaven,  their  heritage  to  take: 
"I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to  flight! 

I  saw  the  morning  break!" 

Today  I  believe  that  the  morning  is  about 
to  break  upon  God's  world,  and  as  the  sun 
shall  course  across  this  earth  and  come  to 
the  western  horizon,  flooding  the  world  with 
soft,  mellow  light  of  eventide — the  calmness 
and  the  serenity  of  that  hour  shall  be  em- 
blematic of  the  calmness  and  serenity  and  the 
peace  of  God's  whole  world— 

Our  fathers'  God.  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  trlgbt 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God.  our  Kingi! 


Re<iiict!on  of  Tariff  on  Svigdu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  S.  HILL 

or   COLOKMK) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PR£S8NTATIVB8 

Monday.  January  27, 1947 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
January  24. 1  appeared  before  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  lelative  to  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  on  sugar.  Sup- 
porting me  in  my  position  on  this  matter 
were  the  following  organizations:  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  Farmers 
and  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Associa- 
tion, Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Associa- 
tion, and  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Domestic  sugar,  we  believe,  presents  a 
special  problem  in  the  consideration  of 
the  proposed  trade-agreemtpts  program, 
because  the  industry  operates  under  a 
system  of  Government  supervision 
unique  In  American  agriculture.  It  is 
probably  a  fact  that  no  other  food  indus- 
try has  been  under  such  complete  Gov- 
ernment control  during  the  war  period  as 
has  the  domestic  sugar  indiistry.  Pro- 
duction and  sales  controls  are  still  in  ef- 
fect, and  sugar,  which  continues  in  short 
supply,  is  the  only  commodity  still  being 
rationed  to  all  classes  of  trade  and  con- 
sumers. We  are.  however,  approaching  a 
time  when  supply  will  again  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  consumptive  demand.  The 
problem  of  making  an  orderly  transition 
from  these  extensive  controls  to  a  more 
normal  status  of  sugar-trade  operation  is 
at  the  present  time  giving  men  of  the  in- 
dustry deep  concern. 

The  normal  pattern  of  the  worlds 
sugar  economy  has  been  greatly  changed 
through  the  infliience  of  war.  The  total 
^ect  upon  our  continental  and  insular 
economy  is  yet  unknown.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances of  disruption  and  uncertainty 
it  would  seem  highly  Inadvisable  to  add 
further  confusion  and  uncertainty  by  re- 
ctuclog  the  rate  of  tariff  which  now  re- 
mains after  four  successive  reductions 


between  the  years  1934  and  1942.  Th^ 
pi*sent  rale  would  be  wholly  inadequate 
protection  for  the  domestic  industry 
should  the  quota  system  be  abandoned. 
These  four  reductions  have  aggregated 
62^2  percent  of  the  rates  that  prevailed 
prior  to  June  8,  1934.  Should  the  Presi- 
dent exercise  to  the  full  extent  the  au- 
thority granted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  again 
reduce  the  tariff  rate  50  percent,  the  ag- 
gregate reduction  would  be  81  ?2  percent. 
In  1934  Congress  first  enacted  sugar- 
quota  legislation  which  placed  controls 
on  the  supplies  of  sugar  and  since  that 
time  there  have  been  four  reductions  in 
the  rates  of  duty  on  sugar.  The  rates 
now  in  effect  represent  a  reduction  of  50 
percent  from  the  rates  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  the  approval  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  a  reduction  of  62'^ 
percent  from  those  specified  in  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930. 

The  first  of  the  four  reductions,  effec- 
tive June  8.  1934.  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  flexible  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  By  that  action  the 
rate  of  duty  on  96-degree  raw  sugar  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  other  than 
Cuba  was  reduced  from  $2.50  to  $1.87 '2  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  duty  on  Cuban 
96-degree  raw  sugar  was  cut  from  $2  to 
$1.50  a  himdred.  Domestic  producers  of 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  were  not, 
however,  left  without  compensation 
against  the  impact  of  the  lower  rate  of 
duty.  On  the  same  day  the  Presidsnt 
signed  the  Executive  order  reducing  the 
rate  of  duty  he  also  approved  the  so- 
called  Jones-Cost igan  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933. 
which  established  a  system  of  quotas  and 
specified  that  a  processing  tax  should  be 
imposed  on  sugar  at  a  rate  not  greater 
than  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  Pro- 
ceeds of  the  tax  were  used  to  make  bene- 
fit payments  to  growers  of  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane  so  that  the  protection  af- 
forded domestic  sugar  producers  might 
be  maintained  and,  to  quote  the  Presi- 
dent, they  might  obtain  "a  fairer  return 
for  their  product."  Except  for  a  brief 
interval  in  1939,  quotas  remained  in  effect 
from  1934  until  shortly  before  the  attack 
which  brought  the  United  States  into  the 
war.  and  they  have  been  the  principal 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try. 

The  second  reduction  In  duty  became 
effective  September  3,  1934.  in  the  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
Under  that  agreement  the  rate  of  duty 
on  Cuban  raw  sugar  was  reduced  from 
$1.50  to  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
However,  the  agreement  also  contained 
a  certain  measure  of  protection  for  the 
domestic  producer  since  it  provided  that 
the  duty  would  revert  to  $1.30  a  hundred 
pounds  whenever  sugar  quotas  became 
inoperative.  The  value  of  that  provision 
was  demonstrated  in  September  of  1939, 
when,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  sus- 
pend quotas  temporarily.  The  duty  re- 
verted to  $1.50  and  continued  at  that 
level  until  the  quotas  were  reinstated  on 
December  26,  1939. 

The  third  reduction  in  duty  came  with 
the  proclamation  of  a  supplemental 
trade  agreement  with  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  effective  January  5,  1942.    In  that 
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agreement  the  rate  of  duty  was  reduced 
from  90  to  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  requirement  that  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  must  prevail  when  quotas  be- 
came inoperative  was  completely  elimi- 
nated. 

The  fourth  reduction  in  the  duty  was 
written  into  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Peru,  effective  July  29,  1942,  which  re- 
duced the  rate  of  duty  on  96-degree  raw 
sugar  Imported  from  foreign  countries 
other  than  Cuba  from  $1.87  V2  to  92^a 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  rates  of 
duty  in  the  Peruvian  agreement  were 
applicable  to  all  most-favored  nations. 

The  current  rates  of  duty  on  sugar, 
considered  alone,  as  previously  stated, 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  maintain  do- 
mestic production. 

In  recent  years  differences  in  costs  of 
production,  once  a  yardstick  for  measur- 
ing tariffs,  have  been  completely  ignored. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  worth  while  to 
point  out  that  the  last  investigation  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
completed  in  1934,  indicated  that  the  dif- 
ference in  costs  of  production  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  was  $1.50 
a  himdred  pounds.  In  view  of  higher 
wage  rates,  higher  taxes,  and  higher 
costs  of  all  kinds  in  all  domestic  sugar- 
producing  areas,  it  is  a  fair  assumption 
that  the  differences  in  costs  today  are  as 
great  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
Tariff  Commission's  study.  Yet  the  pres- 
ent trade  agreement  would  permit  a  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  duty  on  Cuban 
sugar  from  75  to  37^2  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  which  would  equal  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  difference  in  costs  of  produc- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  Commission, 
and  only  18.375  percent  of  the  rate  es- 
tablished by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  statement: 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL,  OF  COLO- 
RADO. BEFORE  THE  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  COM- 
MISSION, FRIDAY,  JANUARY    24,    1947 

Gentlemen.  It  is  a  great  honor,  indeed,  to 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
this  body,  and  I  sincerely  appreciate  it.  Rep- 
resenting the  legislative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, in  general  the  West  and  specifically 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  I  appear  before  you  in  the 
Interest  of  western  agriculture  and  mining 
production.  But  particularly  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  general  situation  of  the 
sugar-beet  industry.  In  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  sugar-beet  production 
and  the  processing  of  that  farm  product  is 
the  most  important  agricultural  activity.      ^ 

The  sugar-beet  industry  has  been  protected 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  various 
types  of  programs.  This  protection  is  abso- 
lutely essential  If  this  Industry  is  to  grow  and 
develop.  Foreign  areas  producing  sugar  have, 
generally  speaking,  cheap  labor,  cheap  land, 
and  in  many  cases  a  lower  tax  rate,  but  in 
the  end-result  the  production  of  sugar  itself 
in  these  foreign  areas  fall  far  below  the  man- 
hour  production  of  the  continental  beet-  or 
cane-producing  areas. 

The  average  acre  of  beet  or  sugarcane  In 
the  United  States  produces  more  sugar  per 
acre  than  Is  produced  in  Cuba  or  oflshore 
areas,  and  is  produced  more  efficiently  and 
the  laborers  are  paid  a  higher  wage. 

We  belie^re  that  domestic  sugar  production, 
both  beet  and  cane,  presents  to  this  group  a 
problem  of  serious  import;  and  we  who  repre- 
sent the  industry,  both  the  grower  and  proc- 
essor, hope  you  wUl  give  the  proper  consider^ 


atlon  necessary  and  examine  the  issue  thor- 
oughly enough  that  your  decision  will  in  no 
way  curtail  or  hinder  the  expansion  of  the 
continental  sugar  program. 

The  Second  World  War  and  the  postwar 
period  win  definitely  change  our  approach  to 
the  entire  sugar  economy.  What  the  final 
result  will  be  on  our  continental  and  insular 
sugar  production  cannot  possibly  be  known 
or  understood  at  this  time.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances and  facing  these  uncertainties.  It 
do-- 3  seem  proper  and  fitting  that  we  should 
not  add  to  the  confusion  and  the  disruption 
of  our  sugar  program  by  reducing  the  rate  of 
tariff  on  sugar  at  the  present  moment. 

Understanding  as  we  do  that  the  wartime 
authority  to  allocate  sugar  expires  March  31, 
1947,  and  the  wartime  authority  to  control 
the  price  of  sugar  June  30,  1947,  and  the 
Sugar  Act  December  31,  1947,  It  would  seem 
advisable  that  the  entire  sugar  producing  and 
processing  problems  should  be  considered  In 
its  entirety.  A  reexamination  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  entire  Issue  might  be 
made  at  this  time  and  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram worked  out  with  the  suppxirt  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Congress.  If  we  are  to  deal 
comprehensively  and  thoroughly  with  this 
most  complicated  world  food  problem.  It  does 
seem  that  action  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  light  of  world  conditions  would  be  highly 
inadvisable. 


Functions  of  Special  Committee  To  Inves- 
tigate  the  National  Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  27,  1947 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Not  the  Major  Aim,"  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  dealing 
with  what  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
functions  of  the  Committee  Investigating 
the  National  Defense  Program,  which  ap- 
peals to  me  as  being  so  splendid  an  ex- 
position thereof  that  I  think  it  might  well 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOT  THE   MAJOR   AIM 

Former  Representative  Andrew  J.  May  and 
three  members  of  the  Garsson  munitions 
combine  have  been  Indicted  as  a  result  of 
the  study  of  the  combine  made  by  the  Senate 
special  war-Investigating  committee.  It  is  a 
logical  result  and  the  courts  can  now  deter- 
mine whether  It  was  a  Justifiable  result  in 
the  legal  sense.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  not  be  the  only  result. 

It  is  always  in  the  public  interest  to  ex- 
pose and  to  punish  fraud.  That,  inevitably, 
will  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  war-in- 
vestigating committee,  which  has  just  taken 
a  new  lease  on  life.  But  the  search  for  Indi- 
vidual malefactors  will  not  be  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  committee.  Congress  is  not 
(except  in  cases  involving  Impeachment)  a 
judicial  body,  nor  is  It  a  police  force.  The 
detection  of  criminals  is  incidental  to  its 
major  task  of  legislating  wisely  In  the  na- 
tional Interest,  which,  of  course,  involves  the 
study  of  law  enforcement  and  law  evasion. 
From  the  standiwint  of  Congress  the  dis- 
covery of  frauds  in  war  contracts  should 
mean  active  research  Into  the  things  which 


made  such  frauds  possible,  and  a  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  any  future 
emergency  which  might  again  open  the  <ioon 
to  similar  crimes  against  the  Oovenunent. 
This  does  not  mean  that  guilty  individ- 
uals should  be  permitted  to  escape  censure, 
or  any  other  punishment  which  the  law  and 
public  opinion  may  mete  out  against  them 
for  their  derelictions.  It  does  mean  that  the 
congressional  investigators  should  endeavor 
to  fit  each  case  into  a  general  pattern  and 
make  this  pattern  as  clear  as  possible  to  the 
public.  Is  the  Garsson  case  typical?  If  eo, 
to  what  extent  does  it  represent  criminality, 
punishable  by  law,  and  how  much  of  it 
springs  from  the  abuse  of  congressional  in- 
fluence or  general  administrative  laxity? 
Some  of  these  questions  must  be  answered 
by  the  courts,  the  others  can  be  developed 
by  the  committee.  But  the  committee  will 
have  the  primary  responsibility  of  seeing  to 
it  that  the  over -all  picture  becomes  plain  to 
Congress — which  must  c^o  Its  beet  to  close 
any  loopholes  in  the  law — and  to  the  public. 
It  must  never  allow  either  the  excitement  of 
pursuing  wrongdoers  or  the  prospect  of  par- 
tisan advantage  to  obscure  Its  major  aim. 
The  Garsson  case  has  never  been  clarified 
insofar  as  its  relationship  to  public  policy  is 
concerned — perhaps  it  cannot  be  until  a 
study  of  contract  apportionment  over  the 
whole  area  of  war  industry  has  been  com- 
pleted. But  such  clarification  is  the  real  goal 
of  the  war-investigating  committee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27,  1947 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  sermon  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Lawrence  J.  Shehan. 
D.  D.  V.  G.,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Baltimore 
and  Washington  at  the  annual  red  mass 
at  Catholic  University  on  January  26. 
signalizing  the  opening  of  the  courts  and 
Congress: 

The  Juridical  system  ol  any  nation  may  be 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
measures  of  its  enlightenment.  Surely  no 
one  would  seriously  maintain  that  wealth 
Is  any  such  measure.  Until  recently  many 
modems  would  have  claimed  this  role  for 
science,  but  the  history  of  the  last  generation 
has  shown  the  weakness  of  any  such  preten- 
sion. In  a  certain  sense  art,  and  In  a  truer 
sense  literature,  may  be  regarded  as  a  valid 
gage;  but  great  art  and  great  literature  are 
often  produced  by  a  small  group  of  geniu.es 
who  may  not  be  truly  representative  of  the 
people.  Sometimes  great  literature  actually 
has  Its  origin  in  a  reaction  against  a  base  or 
tmenlightened  culture.  But  the  system  of 
laws  which  a  people  develops,  by  which  It 
chooses  to  live,  which  it  uses  as  the  frame- 
work of  Its  civilization,  by  which  it  passes 
on  all  Its  legacy  of  material  wealth,  cultural 
achievement,  and  social  gains,  expresses  as 
nothing  else  can  the  enUghtenment  of  the 
people  Itself.  Further  than  this  It  manifests 
In  a  most  practical  way  the  concept  which 
a  nation  has  formed  of  itself,  of  its  Individual 
citizens,  of  Its  family  life  and  all  Its  social 
relationships.  And  these  are  undoubted  tests 
of  a  nation's  enlightenment.  Certainly  otir 
ovm  country  might  well  or  content  to  have 
the  mental  and  moral  stature  of  Its  people 
Judged  by  the  system  of  laws  which  had  lU 
birth  with  the  adoption  of  our  Constltutioo. 
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alie  and  complexity.    It  could 
wlaa  In  our  own  country,  with 
panrion  of  territory,  with  the 
plication  of  lu  eiuaens.  with 
dented  Increase  In  wealth.  In 
In  commerce.    But  If  any  syste^ 
to  retain  iU  vlullty.  lu 
ueefulneee.  it  must,  in  at  1 
way.  remain  within   the  com 
the  common  people.    It  may 
plex.  as   our   great   modem 
become  complex,  but  if  it  is 
functloQ   It   must   be   grounded 
foundation   and  Its  general   p 
main   Intelligible  to  the  ordinai^y 
may  seem  presumptuous  for  oncj 
learned   In   this  subject   to 
who  are  deeply  learned.     But. 
hand,  the  law  Is  meant  primarU 
mainly,  for  thf  common  people 
of  them  It  may  not  be 
to  attempt  to  state  what  we 
people,  look  for  In  the  law. 

First  of  all,   we   look  to  the 
country  to  express  and  preserv 
most  sacred  civic  heritage — the 
freedom,  and  the  equality  of  th 
These   things   come  to  us.   not 
the  state,   but  as  natural   and 
rights.     We  know,  of  course,  th 
tCKj.  under  the  freedom  guarai 
Outislliutlun.   some   have   abufep 
reduce  great  numbers  of  their 
to  virtual  economic  slavery 
the  same  time  of  both  their  dlgn 
equality.     But.   happily,    thi^se 
been  largely  eliminated,  and  thoe 
remain  will,  with  proper 
rected.     The  danger  now  Is  that 
to  curb  the  lawless  liberty  of 
slay  the  legitimate  freedom 
all. 

The  dignity,  freedom,  and 
Individual  la  inseparably  bound 
famliy,  for  it  is  only   within 
the   family    that    these    objecti 
achieved  by  the  masses  of  men 
moreover  is  the  basic  unit  of 
foundation    of   our    whole    socl 
Our    national    welfare,     therefol-e 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  family, 
right  then  to  look  to  the  law  tc 
preserve  the  sanctity  and  stabil 
life.     Unfortunately,  in  many 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
favor  legislation   calculated   to 
family  and  to  further  its  dlslntet  r 
alarming  rapidity  with  which  the 
has  risen  and  continues  to  rise 
evident  the  harmful  effects  of 
tion.  and  the  abtises  which  have 
ao  many  p.j-ts  of  this  country 
rise  to  discumoo  about  the 
uniform   legltfatlon.      In 
done  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
and  our  legislators  a  genuine 
welfare  of  famliy  life  as  the 
portant  element  in  our  general 
fare.    What  we  should  expect 
tlon  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
thin  ITS  the   family   must   be 
■table  and  permanent  unit,  and 
a  unit  the  child  In  particular  has 
be  reared  and  to  find  his  happi: 
curlty.     The  law  then  should  i 
the  permanence  and  stability  oi 
that  those  who  enter  into  the 
riage  wotild  be  fcHtsed  to  realize 
are  entering  into  a  lifelong 
lug  sacred  obligations  which  cani 
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ships, we  look  to  the  law  to  give  ezpreealon. 
not  to  what  any  particular  group  feels  it  has 
the  strength  to  demand,  but  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  right  reason  and  common  sense 
from  which  alone  justice  can  eventuate. 
This,  of  course,  is  but  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  civil  law  governing  the  family  and 
all  other  relationships  must  be  founded  on 
the  natural  moral  law. 

This  brings  me  to  the  further  considera- 
tion that  our  whole  jta-idlcal  system  should 
be  regarded  as  foundeo  on.  as  giving  expres- 
sion or  development  to,  and  as  buttressing, 
the  natural  law.  That  law,  eternal  and  un- 
changeable, has  received  clear  expression  in 
the  Ten  Commandments  which  we  derive 
from  the  Old  Testament.  But  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  law  we  are  not  dependent  on 
divine  revelation.  Jt  car.  be  known  by  hu- 
man reason  as  the  law  impost  by  the  Cre- 
ator on  all  men  alike,  althoagh  experience 
has  shown  that  revelation  was  needed  to  em- 
phasize the  eternal  e.nd  unchangeable  char- 
acter of  that  law.  Unless  ciyi*  law  retains 
its  roots  in  the  natural  law,  jt'can  have  no 
stability  and  no  real  binding  force  In  con- 
science: and  unless  it  remains  within  the 
framework  of  the  natural  law,  there  is  no 
telling  to  what  extravagances  men  will  go  in 
their  ideas  of  what  may  be  made  legal. 

In  our  own  times  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  disregard  this  connection  of  the  civil 
with  the  natural  law  and  the  restrictions 
placed  by  the  latter  on  the  former.  The 
two  most  obvious  recent  examples  are  of 
course  the  movements  to  legalize  eutlianasia. 
or  so-called  mercy  killing,  and  sterilization. 
In  our  own  country  these  two  movements 
have  their  roots  in  a  false  sfntimentalism. 
But  we  must  remember  that  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many these  same  practices,  seeking  their 
jtistlfkation  In  a  blind  sentimental  attach- 
ment to  the  superior  race,  led  to  the  horrible 
atrocities  of  Dachau.  Bucbenwald,  and 
Belsen.  Here,  of  course,  it  is  assumed  that 
practice  would  always  be  guided  by  a  spirit 
of  benevolence.  But  let  us  not  assume  that, 
once  we  have  departed  from  the  sanity  of 
the  natural  law,  we  shall  be  superior  to  any 
other  people  in  either  wisdom  or  virtue. 
The  horrors  which  marked  almost  every 
phase  of  the  late  war.  even  up  to  its  la.<tt  days. 
Indicate  all  too  clearly  that,  given  sufficient 
Incitement,  any  nation  can  be  guilty  of  al- 
most any  atrocity,  once  it  has  lost  sight  of 
those  clear  and  safe  concepts  which  have 
been  given  to  us  as  the  most  fund.amental 
guide  of  our  conduct 

A  further  characteristic  which  we  have  a 
right  to  find  In  our  Juridical  system  is  that 
application  of  the  law  should  be  made  Justly 
and  impartially  to  all  Our  main  traditional 
method  cf  insuring  such  application  has  been 
an  independent  Judiciary,  which  has  been  re- 
quired by  an  enlightened  public  opinion  to 
maintain  Itself  free  from  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  private  interests  and  political 
partisanship.  In  the  whole  sphere  of  our 
political  and  social  Institutions  there  Is 
nothing  more  Important  to  each  of  us  than 
that  the  Judiciary  should  remain  Independent 
and  should  retain  the  highest  Ideals  of  per- 
sonal Intetrrity,  legal  knowledge,  and  prac- 
tical wisdom.  We  of  this  country  have  a 
tradition  of  reverence  for  the  Judiciary:  and 
no  greater  calamity  could  befall  us  than 
that  the  Judiciary  should  not  continue  to 
merit  that  reverence. 

If.  however.  Justice  is  to  eventuate  from 
even  the  most  Impeccable  Judiciary,  it 
would  seem  that  the  laws  themselves  should 
not  only  be  dearly  expressed  in  terms  com- 
prehensible to  the  layman,  but  that  they 
should  also  continue  to  be  Interpreted  ac- 
cording to  the  clear  and  certain  meaning  of 
the  terms  used.  Considerable  comment  has 
arisen  over  the  opinion  expressed  by  an 
eminent  jurist  that:  "The  notion  that  be- 
cause the  words  of  a  statute  are  plain  its 
meaning  is  also  plain  is  merely  pemtcloua 
oversimpliflcation."  and  over  the  use  made  of 


those  words  by  a  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  the  Government  service.  All  of 
us  realize  that  even  a  clearly  worded  law, 
when  applied  to  a  situation  not  fully  en- 
visioned when  the  law  was  enacted,  may 
need  light  over  and  above  that  derived  from 
the  bare  meaning  of  the  words.  Eut  It  has 
been  contended  that  the  words  used  held  a 
meaning  much  more  startling  than  this. 
In  any  event,  It  would  seem  to  the  ordinary 
layman  that  nothing  Is  better  calculated  to 
bring  the  law.  the  legal  profession,  and  our 
whole  Juridical  system  into  public  cdium 
than  the  idea  on  the  part  of  the  average 
citizen  that  the  law  does  not  or  may  net 
mean  what  It  says,  together  with  the  Infer- 
ence, which  some  have  not  failed  to  make, 
that  the  law  is  regarded  as  a  srsrt  of  trap  to 
the  well-intentioned  but  unwary  layman  or 
as  a  device  whereby  those  abla  to  purchase 
the  best  legal  service  can  obtain  an  unftiir 
advantage  over  their  neighbors  and  com- 
petitors. 

It  is  Indeed  understandable  that  In  our 
complex  world  the  application  of  the  law  to 
new  and  Involved  situations  should  not  al- 
ways be  Immediately  clear.  In  such  circum- 
stances. It  seems  to  the  thoughtful  and  In- 
terested citizen  that  it  Is  essential  that  the 
law  should  be  Interpreted  and  applied  ac- 
cording to  recognized  principles  and  that 
there  should  be  definite  continuity  in  inter- 
pretation. Justice  demands  that  the  citi- 
zens should  be  able  to  know  how  existing 
law  affects  what  they  do  or  what  they  con- 
template doing.  But  this  is  possible  only 
If  the  interpretation  of  the  law  is  made  in 
the  light  of  precedent  and  according  to  rule 
and  principle. 

Perhaps  such  an  Interpretation  of  law  will 
not  always  meet  adequately  new  conditions 
which  arise.  In  that  case.  In  a  democracy, 
we  lock  for  relief  from  the  proper  lawmaking 
body.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  existing  law 
twisted  out  of  its  obvious  meaning  to  meet 
conditions  which  are  entirely  new,  or  to  fit 
Into  the  latest  concepts  of  social  theory.  If 
laws  do  not  mean  what  they  say.  If  there  is 
no  order  in  their  Interpretation.  If  their  ap- 
plication Is  not  made  In  the  light  of  history 
and  experience,  if  they  are  Interpreted  solely 
in  the  light  of  present  facts  as  seen  by  Indi- 
vidual authorities  from  the  jx)int  of  view  of 
newly  arising  political  theory,  then  we  can 
only  say  we  are  headed  for  legal  chaos. 

Again.  If  Justice  to  all  Is  to  be  the  outcome 
of  our  Juridical  system,  the  law  must  be  re- 
garded as  supreme  and  equally  binding  upon 
all  who  come  within  Its  purview  This  means 
that  not  only  must  there  be  no  privileged 
class  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law's  arm;  it 
means  also  that  the  Government  itself  must 
operate  within  the  framework  of  the  law. 
Only  through  true  sovereignty  of  the  law  can 
th'  Individual  be  protected  from  the  arbi- 
trary action  of  government,  or.  rather,  of 
those  who  for  the  time  being  held  the  reins 
of  government.  This,  on  occasions,  may  seem 
to  hamper  the  effectiveness  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  In  times  of  emergency,  provision 
for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  made  within  cur  law;  and  It  is  better 
that  a  sound  system  of  government  under 
law  be  provided  and  maintained  than  that 
the  Government  itself  should  never  be  incon- 
venienced or  delayed  by  the  operation  of  the 
law.  The  supremacy  of  the  law  means  that 
the  liberty  of  all  is  to  some  degree  restricted. 
the  Government  Included;  but  only  through 
the  supremacy  of  law  can  o\ir  legitimate  lib- 
erty be  preserved. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  considerutions  which 
occur  to  one  who,  while  not  immediately  In- 
volved in  the  complexities  of  the  law  and  in 
the  political  and  economic  forces  which  are 
at  work,  yet  thoughtfully  ponders  the  system 
of  law  within  whose  framework  his  life  must 
be  lived  and  his  work  carried  out.  In  view 
of  these  considerations  certain  modem 
trends  which  are  manifesting  themselves 
seem  to  give  grounds  for  grave  concern. 
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1  believe  I  cannot  better  describe  those 
trends  than  by  quoting  words  used  recently 
by  Dean  Roscoe  Pound.  "We  cannot,"  he 
said,  "be  blind  to  the  attacks  upon  our 
law  •  •  •  which  are  going  on  aggres- 
sively and  persistently  in  the  United  States 
but  are  only  a  phase  of  the  general  attack 
throughout  the  world.  •  •  •  In  the 
United  States  the  realists,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent a  type  of  nationalist  and  believer  in 
a  totalitarian  policy,  consider  the  idea  of  a 
state  ruling  according  to  law  and  not  accord- 
ing to  win  as  superstitious  and  decadent. 
They  scoff  at  the  idea  of  a  people  solemnly 
convenanting  by  constitution  or  bill  of  rights 
to  keep  to  announced  principles  of  right  and 
Justice  and  to  reason,  and  striving  by  con- 
tinued adherence  to  Judicial  construction  of 
the  covenant  to  make  It  real  in  their  po- 
litical behavior.      •      •      • 

"Our  American  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  powers,"  he  continues,  "is 
under  attack  from  those  who  lu-ge  that  law  is 
to  be  whatever  Is  done  officially.  But  the 
world  has  had  not  a  little  experience  of  late 
as  to  what  rejection  of  that  doctrine  leads  to. 
We  were  told  under  the  Nazi  regime  that 
the  separation  of  powers  had  disappeared 
from  German  public  law.  Russian  writers 
tell  us  that  the  Soviet  Constitution  'ignores 
the  separation  of  powers.'  They  tell  us  that 
rights  are  not  protected  by  law  when  they 
run  counter  to  official  policy.  They  tell  us 
that  law  has  an  absolutely  new  meaning.  It 
has  no  Juristic  rules  but  only  technical  social 
rules.  There  Is  no  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  only  techniques  of  ordering  be- 
havior. Law  Is  not  to  be  a  guide  to  govern- 
ment, but  an  Instrument  of  government. 
Reason  gives  way  to  force. 

"Some  of  them  give  up  the  very  name  of 
law,  with  Its  connotations  of  Justice  and 
rights  and  reason.  One  says,  'Every  conscious 
workman  Is  aware  that  religion  is  the  opiate 
of  the  people:  but  I  believe  that  only  a  few 
realize  also  that  law  Is  an  even  more  poison- 
ous and  disturbing  opiate.' " 

I  would  call  special  attention  to  this  quo- 
tation which  links  religion  and  the  law  to- 
gether In  condemnation.  For  the  truth  Is 
that  the  traditional  concept  of  law  Is  funda- 
mentally a  religious  concept.  We  might  go 
further  and  say  that  the  concept  of  law  In 
western  civilization,  and  particularly  in  this 
country,  has  been  a  Christian  concept.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  based  on  that  concept  of 
man  which  was  the  product  of  Christian 
teaching  and  Christian  belief — ^the  concept 
of  man  as  free  and  equal,  with  essential  rights 
springing  from  the  fact  that  he  lias  been 
endowed  by  his  Creator  with  rational  nature. 
It  had  its  origin  In  the  Idea  of  man  created 
by  God  as  a  social  being,  destined  to  live  In 
society,  and  bound  therefore  by  the  natural 
law  to  reverence  for  and  obedience  to  the 
legitimate  government  of  the  polity  in  which 
he  lives,  which  in  turn  Is  equally  bound  by 
the  natural  law.  The  very  opening  sentence 
of  the  legal  document  which  gave  birth  to 
this  country  as  an  Independent  Nation  shows 
that  our  founding  fathers  based  the  whole 
legal  structure  of  this  country  on  the  re- 
ligious concept  of  the  moral  law.  It  Is  not 
strange  then  that  recent  attacks  made  on  our 
traditional  legal  concepts  should  be  Inti- 
mately connected  with  the  rejection  of  te- 
liglous  concepts.  It  is  certainly  questionable 
whether  our  traditional  legal  concepts  can 
continue  as  vital  realities  apart  from  their 
religious  foundation. 

We  who  retain  religious  faith  should  be 
particularly  concerned  to  preserve  the  tradi- 
tional concepts  and  system  of  law  which  we 
have  inherited  In  this  country.  By  that  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  remain  stationary 
or  become  reactionary  In  our  thinking,  or 
that  we  should  refuse  to  move  with  the  times. 
Law  must  change  to  meet  the  new  needs  and 
problems  which  arise.  But  we  have  a  special 
stake  in  preserving  the  fundamental  concepts 
and  the  system  Itself  which  have  come  down 


to  us:  first,  because  they  correspond  to  the 
most  fundamental  truths  of  human  nature; 
second,  because  our  most  cherished  institu- 
tions are  inseparably  entwined  with  them; 
and,  finally,  because  only  under  such  concepts 
and  such  a  system  can  religion  continue  to 
flotirish. 

Since  the  modern  trends  threatening  our 
legal  heritage  have  their  origin  in  a  nonrell- 
giotis  or  an  antlrellgious  spirit,  it  Is  not  sur- 
prising that,  once  these  trends  have  reached 
the  fullness  of  their  development,  the  de- 
struction of  religion  should  become  for  those 
who  have  gone  along  with  these  trends  a  sort 
of  primary  obsession.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Religion  in  the  nature  of  things  stands  for 
law.  It  places  over  all  men.  over  all  institu- 
tions, over  the  state  Itself,  God's  eternal  law, 
especially  as  expressed  In  the  law  of  our  na- 
ture. It  denies  the  validity  of  law  or  ordi- 
nance or  dictate  which  is  in  contradiction  to 
divine  law.  By  its  very  nature  then,  religion 
finds  itself  In  opposition  to  the  personal  rule 
of  dictatorship,  particularly  if  the  dictator 
claims  absolute  power  in  che  name  of  the 
state.  It  has  been  no  mere  accident  that  re- 
ligion In  general  and  the  church  in  particular 
have  found  themselves  the  object  of  attack 
In  ea-'h  of  the  countries  where  totalitarian 
influence-  have  gained  full  sway. 

But  it  Is  not  only  religion  that  needs  to 
fear  modern  movements  opposed  to  our  legal 
traditions.  In  their  own  way  all  personal 
liberty  and  every  kind  of  free  enterprise  have 
quite  as  much  to  fear,  for  they  too  can 
flourish  only  under  a  rule  of  law.  Short- 
sighted Indeed  Is  any  Individual,  no  matter 
what  his  economic  status  or  his  personal 
grievances,  who  would  trade  freedom  under 
the  law  for  the  bondage  of  personal  rule. 

Well  may  we  in  this  country  be  proud  of 
the  juridical  system  and  legal  tradition  which 
our  forefathers  have  developed  and  be- 
queathed to  us.  Under  them  our  Nation  has 
been  able  to  grow  to  be  the  strongest  on 
earth;  yet  all  the  while  the  Individual  has 
enjoyed  the  solid  meat  of  true  liberty — 
a  liberty  which  has  permitted  him  on  the 
one  hand  to  worship  his  God,  to  live  his  own 
life,  and  rear  his  family  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  on  the  other 
hand  has  enabled  him  to  produce  and  enjoy 
a  material  prosperity  known  to  no  other  peo- 
ple under  the  sun.  Under  a  system  of  law, 
preserving  its  continuity  with  the  past  and 
adapting  Itself  to  new  problems,  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  this  country,  which  per- 
formed such  miracles  of  production  In  the 
late  war,  can  go  on  to  produce  In  peace 
enough  and  to  spare  for  all  the  citizens  of 
this  land. 

At  the  present  time  a  special  significance 
attaches  to  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  tradition  of  freedom  under  the 
law  sacred  to  this  country  The  nations  of 
the  world  are  in  the  slow  and  painful  process 
of  bringing  Into  being  an  International  or- 
ganization. It  seems  certain  that  our  own 
country  is  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  that 
organization.  Here  will  be  gathered  at  fre- 
quent Intervals,  perhaps  almost  continu- 
ously, official  representatives  of  nations  from 
all  over  the  world.  If  this  country  gives  an 
outstanding  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  freedom  within  a  great 
stable  Juridical  system;  if  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  law  we  meet  the  problems  of 
modem  times  and  stand  as  a  living  example 
of  the  good  life  of  freedom  under  the  law, 
and  as  a  contradiction  of  fH  that  Is  claimed 
for  the  newer  trends  toward  state  abso- 
lutism with  Its  concomitant  slavery,  then 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  shall  exert 
a  telling  Influence  on  the  political  and  social 
thinking  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

At  present  our  world  stands  poised  between 
a  free  society  governed  by  laws  and  a  slave 
society  of  dictatorial  rule;  but  It  cannot  long 
maintain  Its  precarious  balance.  Can  any 
one  of  us  doubt  that  the  side  of  freedom  Is 
the  side  of  law?    It  1>  the  present  opportu- 


nity of  our  country  to  draw  the  world  In 
the  direction  of  law  and  freedom.  From  the 
depths  of  our  hearts  we  pray  God  that  our 
countrj-  may  not  let  this  great  opportunity 
slip  from  its  grasp. 


The  Gipital  Goes  to  the  People 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27,  1947 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  for  owing  article  by 
Franklin  L.  Burdette :  ^ 

(From    the    National    Municipal    Review    at 
September  10i«] 

The  CAprrAL  Goes  to  the  People — Induna 
OmciALs  Go  Back  to  Home  Towns  To 
Talk  Things  Over  W^ith  the  Folks,  Teach 

GOVEBNMENT.  LEASN  Or  NEEDS 

(By  Franklin  L.  Burdette) 

"Bringing  the  capital  of  Indiana  to  the 
people"  Is  the  theme  of  a  novel.  State-wide 
program  of  civic  education  under  the  per- 
sonal leadership  of  Gov.  Ralph  F.  Gates.  In 
carefully  organized  community  conferences, 
attended  by  the  Governor,  department  heads, 
and  other  public  officials,  the  work  of  the 
Indiana  State  government  is  dlsctissed  witn 
high-school  seniors,  college  students,  civic 
groups,  and  the  general  public. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  conferences,  the 
governor  has  said,  is  "to  give  the  opportunity 
to  the  people  of  each  community  to  see  and 
talk  with  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  State  government  and  to  have  ques- 
tions answered  without  the  necessity  of  trav- 
eling to  the  capital  of  the  State."  The  sec- 
ond purposes  "is  that  the  heads  of  Stale 
departments  may  understand  more  thor- 
oughly the  problems  of  the  local  communi- 
ties." Good  government.  Governor  Gates 
believes,  must  be  close  to  the  people;  for 
effectiveness  it  must  meet  their  needs,  and 
for  Improvement  It  must  depend  on  their 
support  and  understanding. 

Beginning  In  December  1945.  five  regional 
conferences  have  been  conducted,  each  for 
one  day.  at  East  Chicago,  South  Bend,  Evan«- 
ville,  Terre  Haute,  and  New  Albany.  Not  less 
than  8.000  high-school  seniors  or  college  stu- 
dents have  attended  the  conferences,  par- 
ticipating in  study  classes.  High  school  or 
college  buildings  have  been  tise  as  centers, 
particularly  to  emphasize  among  young  citi- 
zens the  responsibilities  wtxich  confront 
them.  All  meetings  and  classes  have  been 
open  to  the  public. 

In  each  community  nonpollticai  sponsor- 
ship has  been  arranged  for  the  conference. 
Schools  and  colleges,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  service  clubs  have  appoit^ted  committees 
for  local  arrangements.  Plans  for  each  con- 
ference are  made  by  the  State  department  of 
commerce  and  public  relations,  headed  by 
Lt.  Gov.  Richard  T.  James.  Paul  M.  Ross, 
executive  director  of  the  department,  is  in 
charge  of  detailed  arrangements.  Costs  of 
the  programs  are  absorbed  without  specific 
budgetary  allocations  by  participating  State 
departments  and  by  cooperating  local  organ- 
izations. 

Morning  sessions  of  conferences  have  been 
devoted  to  a  preliminary  convocation  and  to 
three  class  periods  attended  by  high-school 
seniors.  Virtually  all  seniors  from  public 
and  parochial  schools  have  attended,  trans- 
portation being  provided  when  necessary  by 
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have  not  been  scheduled  from  the  middle  of 
April  until  early  fall.  The  5  conferences 
already  held  will  be  augmented  by  at  least 
12  more  in  order  to  reach  every  section 
of  the  State.  Favorable  local  reaction  has 
resulted  In  many  requests  far  annual  con- 
ferences. The  Governor  expects  to  meet  the 
requests,  perhaps  selecting  a  new  center 
for  each  region  when  conferences  are  re- 
peated. 

The  Indiana  program  of  conferences  Is  an 
outgrowth  of  Governor  Gates'  conviction  that 
public  officers,  whether  elected  or  appointed, 
should  maintain  the  closest  possible  contacts 
with  the  people.  In  the  broadest  sense,  the 
processes  of  civic  education  must  flow  in  two 
directions.  Officials  and  citizens  are  mutual- 
ly teachers  and  pupils.  Both  have  govern- 
mental responsibilities  and.  by  a  method  of 
sharing,  problems  may  be  halved  and  ac- 
complishments doubled. 
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or  AKKANSAS  I 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27, 1947 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  an  especial  in- 
terest in.  and  is  indeed  proud  of,  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  Nation  taices 
pride  in  the  greatest  library  perhaps  in 
the  world.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  walk  within  its  walls  and  observe 
not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
lustrous  works  of  architecture  but  the 
compilation  of  the  richest  bureau  of  in- 
formation ever  assembled. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to 
adequately  describe  this  work  of  art  and 
knowledge.  However.  Mr.  Horace  C. 
Carlisle  has  described  it  beautifully  and 
majestically  in  poetrv  in  The  Library  of 
Congress.  Treasure  House  of  Beauty  and 
Truth.  The  Library  Is  Not  by  Tourists 
Forgot,  The  Lovely  Library  of  Congress, 
and  The  Librarian. 

Knowing  that  the  Members  would  be 
Interested  in  these  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate   descriptions,    under    unanimous 
consent,  I  Include  them  in  my  remarks: 
Thz  Lxbsart  or  Conceess 
(By  Horace  C.  Carlisle) 

THZ  UBKABT  Or  CONCUSS 

T-he  Library  of  Congress,  earth's  climax  In 

art. 
H-armonlclng  In  every  effective  design, 
I-ver  widening  in  wonder»— surprising  th* 

heart — 

L-lfta  a  llf*  Into  visions— that  n*v*r  depart— 
I-n  which  wisdom  and  beauty  and  fltMH 

combln*. 
B  nth  tradition's  and  history's  palmiest  pMt, 
R-«velatuma,    with    prlc«l*|«    philoaoptu** 

fraufht. 
A-^  •nahrlntd  h*r*  for*v*r,  to  Itv*  and  to 

l««t, 
IMtrospseUT*  rMnlnd*rs  that  bold,  and  hold 

fast, 
T-Mtordajr'a  and  loday'i  and  tomorrow*!  b«at 

thoufht, 

0-41.  wh*n  ihrtilad  wtih  a  naptuf*.  loo  full 

lo  dsfln*. 
r-raufhi  with  hifh  aaplratloiM-onrtonMl  Hf 

a  praytr— 


C-onsecratlon  slips  Into  the  heart,  to  entwine 

O-ptlmlstlc  persuasions  and  feelings  divine, 

N-ever  felt  in  such  perfect  profusion  else- 
where. 

O-od,  Himself,  seems  to  speak  from  these 
welcoming  walls. 

R-ecognlzlng  that  all  things,  predestined  to 
last. 

E-nshrined  herein  as  if  In  response  to  His 
calls, 

8-hould  be,  down  through  the  ages,  till  times 
curtain  falls, 

8-afely  guarded,  as  treasures,  vouchsafed 
from  the  past. 

tkxasurz  hoxtsx  or  bxautt  and  trctth 
When  we  sit.  and  watch  the  people, 

Ir  the  wide  Library  halls. 
Saurter  thru  it,  s^'king  wisdom 

From  Its  celling  and  its  walls. 
Painted  there  In  rich  profusion. 

We  in  wonder  met'ltate 
On  the  past,  and  ask  the  question. 

Will  the  future  be  as  great? 

People,  living  In  the  present. 

Have  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
To  help  them  to  build  the  future 

Still  more  beautiful  and  vast — 
But,  by  work,  and  not  by  conquest. 

Work  of  heart  and  mind  and  hand, 
Are  all  lasting  works  accomplished, 

After  being  wisely  planned. 

Many  of  the  finest  people. 

From  the  corners  of  the  earth. 
Come  to  this  superb  Library— 

For  to  scholars  It  Is  worth 
More  than  all  the  hoarded  mllllona 

Of  the  Nation's  millionaires — 
This  Library  Is  the  answer 

To  today's  historians'  prayers. 

THZ  LIBRAIT  IS  NOT  BT  T0CBI8TS  rORCOT 

The  Library  of  Congress  Is  the  recognized 

Masterpiece  of  all  structural  art — 
By  the  masters  of  learning  It's  oft  eulogized 

For  the  magical,  logical  part 
That  it's  played  In  preserving  the  wisdom  of 
men. 

Which  enriched  the  historical  past. 
By  the  products  of  chisel,  of  brush,  and  of 
pen, 

That  should  be  kept  intact  till  the  last. 

Its   rich,   picturesque   grandeur   Is   nowhere 
excelled, 
Its  rare  sculptury  can't  be  surpassed. 
Its  historic  Importance  can't  be  paralleled. 

For  herein  has  been  wisely  amassed 
The  best  thought  of  the  ages  that  has  been 
enshrined 
In  the  languages  of  many  lands. 
And  these  transcendent  treasures  recall  to 
the  mind 
The  great  work  of  antiquity's  hands. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Is  earth's  beauty 
spot; 
It's  the  Mecca  to  which  tourists  come. 
And  secure,  for  their  hearts,  a  rare  forget- 
me-not. 
To  take  with  them,  when  they  return  home. 
As  the  Wise  Men  looked  forward  to  Bethle- 
hem's Star, 
They  look  backward  with  pleasure  upon 
The  Library  of  Congraas,  wherever  they  are, 
For  what  it  for  their  own  hearts  baa  dou*. 

THK  lovht  LiaaAiT  or  coNoaass 
In  the  match!*!*  Library  of  Confrtaa,  *n> 
shrined 
In  Amarlea'i  national  heart, 
Ar*  pr***rv*d  th*  hUtorleal  work*  of  man- 
kind, 
Don*  III  Itt'ratur*.  loulptur*,  and  art, 
That  th*  ptopl*,  as  tint*  toward  *t*rnU]r 


Whil*  th*ir  lnt'r**t!  In  m*n  and^  thlni* 

laat. 
May  anjoy  ihMW  «r*atlon«,  whioh  N*av*n  ap« 

prov**, 
Aa  th*y  iU*nUy  !poak  from  Um  paat. 
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From  these  volumes  the  tales  of  antiquity's 
past 

Are  retold  to  the  truth-seeking  mind — 
Here  the  progress  of  man,  from  the  first  to 
the  last. 

Has  been,  by  those  before  us.  enshrined — 
The  Library  of  Congress  is  everywhere  known 

As  the  mecca  for  lovers  of  art. 
And  for  lovers  of  llt'rature — It  stands  alone. 

Beauty  spot  In  America's  heart. 

For  humanity's  sake,  from  the  press  of  the 
past 
The  great  works,  in  all  languages,  rest 
In  the  Library's  care,  where  they  stand.  Justly 
classed 
By  the  scholars  of  earth  as  the  best. 
When  the  ending  of  time  bids  farewell  to  the 
years. 
And  they  sleep  In  oblivion's  tomb. 
The  Library  of  Congress,  as  now  it  appears, 
Methinks,  may  up  in  Heaven  find  room. 

THE    LIBRARIAN 

L-uther  H.  Evans,  the  Library's  Chief. 
U-nder  whose  management  it  is  maintained, 
T-akes  special  pride  that  It  Is  the  belief. 
H-eld  by  his  force,  that  the  Library's  gained 
E-ver  since  he  has  been  given  control— 
R-lght  Is  his  guide,  and  success  is  his  goal. 

H-e.  with  the  courge  to  keep  keeping  on, 

E-very  night.  In  his  dreams,  happily  sees 
V-istons  of  days  better  than  those  now  gone; 
A-nd.  as  th*  future  unfolds,  by  degrees, 
NHDbly.  expectantly,  he's  hoping  to 
S-ee,  later  on.  all  his  best  dreams  come  true. 

T-rue  to  the  trust  that's  committed  to  him, 
H-«  by  his  conscience  alone  is  controlled. 
E-very  new  task  he  performs  with  a  vim — 

L-ooklng  ahead,  as  the  hours  unfold, 
I-n  swift  succession,  new  duties  that  must 
B-e  done  in  ways,  both  impartial  and  just. 
R-enderlng  service  to  his  fellow  men. 
A-lways  alert  to  the  present-day  needs. 
.  R-eady  always  with  his  voice  and  his  pen, 
1-n  his  own  manner  and  style  he  proceeds. 
A-ctions  speak  louder  than   words,  yea,   Is 

true — 
N-ot  what  we  say,  so  much,  but  what  we  do. 


Reduction  of  Income-Taz  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23.  1947 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me,  there  is  herewith 
submitted  for  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Courtland  Kelsey,  of  New  York  City, 
a  recognized  expert  on  Federal  taxation, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  utterly  demolishes 
the  criticism  that  H.  R.  1  would  unfairly 
benefit  high-income  groups  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  In  the  lower  brackets. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  Kelaey 
pointed  out  the  Inequltiei  of  the  present 
Ininine-iAx  ratefl.  For  exampls,  an  Indi- 
vidual with  a  IIO.COO  Income  paya  mora 
than  U  time*  a*  much  taxei  «i  «  man 
with  a  12,000  incnmc,  while  t  man  with  a 
$50,000  Incoino  payit  more  than  US  tlmei 
aa  much. 

Nrw  York,  January  10,  tiif, 

Mm.  HAIOt.D  KNtfTMOM, 

Ohtirmun,  Wnyn  and  Mttnt  Oommin§0, 

Mev»9   Oj^o*   tuMiHf,   Wtthinpton, 

0.  C. 

DiAa  aiai  in  r  l#ti<>r  np\wnrU\{t  In  lh#  NpW 

York  IimM  u(  Jaituiiry  N,  Mr.  Mymati  M. 


Bookbinder,  assistant  director  of  research. 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
takes  the  position  that  the  uniform  reduc- 
tion in  income-tax  rates  provided  In  H.  R.  1 
would  unfairly  benefit  the  higher  income-tax 
groups,  and  offers  the  following  table  pur- 
porting to  demonstrate  it: 


Total  net  income 

Spendable  income 

Pereent 

Prc.vnt  law 

Il.R.  1 

increase 

$1.2(10 

11.  Ifi2 

1,810 

2.fi20 

4.202 

7,  S15 

i\  20.i 

36.873 

66.436 

92,536 

16a2&6 

$1,170 

1.848 

2.(1% 

4.  362 

8.2,12 

30.  IM 

49.498 

112..34»> 

157.927 

271. 177 

0.7 

»2.U(10 

$3.(K)0 

2.1 
2.9 

$,1.(1110 

3.8 

$1(1.(100 

5.6 

$.V).(IOO      

19  7 

$l«il.(X10 

34  3 

$.30(1.0(10 

71  7 

J.nOd.OO'.l 

$l.(.KK).OtX) 

7a6 
60.4 

Mathematically  the  figures  are  approx- 
imately correct  and  no  doubt  the  same  argu- 
ment  will  be  made  and  the  same  or  similar 
figures  presented  at  the  hearings  before  your 
committee.  Like  many  other  statistics,  how- 
ever, those  presented  by  Mr.  Bookbinder 
should  not  be  accepted  at  face  value  since 
they  are  confined  to  showing  the  Increase 
In  "spendable  Income"  that  would  result 
from  H.  R.  1  and  ignore  the  actual  relation 
between  the  spendable  income  and  the  total 
income  of  the  two  groups  uiider  the  present 
law  and  as  proposed  by  H.  R:  1. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  If  A  now  pays 
only  2  percent  of  his  total  Income  for  taxes 
no  possible  reduction  In  taxes  could  increase 
his  spendable  income  by  more  than  2  percent 
of  the  total  Income,  while  if  B  now  pays  70 
percent  of  his  total  Income  for  taxes  his 
spendable  Income  could  be  Increased  by  as 
much  as  70  percent  of  his  total  Income.  It 
is  equally  obvious,  however,  that  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  98  percent  of  A's  total  Income 
is  already  spendable,  while  only  30  percent 
of  B's  total  Income  is  spendable.  As  a  first 
step  In  determining  whether  the  uniform  20 
percent  reduction  in  tax  rates  is  "fair."  there- 
fore, the  percentages  of  spendable  income  to 
total  Income  should  be  substituted  for  the 
amounts  of  spendable  Income  shown  in  Mr. 
Bookbinder's  table.  The  table  would  then 
be  as  follows: 


Net  income 


$1.2(10 

.*:'.(K)o.' 

W.iniO 

$,'),(I(I0  

$1(1.1100 

$,V);(Kio 

$1»HI,(I00 

WlHl.lKHI 

f:i<Ki.(i(i(i 

11,000,000 


Spendable  income 


Present 
law 


PtTttnt 
»fi.8 
90.5 
87.3 
84.0 
78.1 
50.4 
36.  U 
21  8 
18.5 
16.0 


H.B.I 


PtTcenf 
97.6 
B2.4 
WO 
S7.2 
82.5 
60.3 
49.5 
37.4 
31  e 
27.1 


Because  the  higher  Income  groups  started 
with  «o  much  smaller  percentages  of  spend- 
able Income,  the  Increuses  resulting  from  tho 
reduction  in  rates  nra  necessarily  greater,  but 
\\n\t-M  { he  percentage!  after  the  tnereiuM  ara 
themaelvtM  unfair,  there  la  nothing  unfair 
about  the  tnortitaet 

Mr  Bodkhitider  favora,  as  an  altarnailva  to 
uniform  reduotlun  of  rates,  nn  Inereaaa  In  tht 
peiBoiihl  #xamptlona  from  lAOO  lu  11,000  aach. 
Ma  aaya  that  thla  would  tnoroaaa  the  apand* 
abla  ineoma  of  a  ia.000*a*yaar  family  man  by 
10  pareant,  a  |IO,000«a-y*ar  man  by  •  par- 
cant,  and  a  |l00,000-a*yaar  man  by  1  par* 
cant,  whieh  ha  eonaldara  to  ba  falrar,  linoa 
tha  *8,000>a>yaar  mans  apeitdabl*  Inooma  U 
now  mora  than  M  paraant  nf  his  tntat  ineooM, 
bacNUMi  of  tha  piaaant  aNtmutiona  and  tha 
rtlalivaly  low  rata  of  tax,  it  la  ubvluua  that 


doubling  the  exemptions  could  not  possibly 
Increase  It  by  more  than  10  percent.  Doub- 
ling the  exemptions,  however,  does  Increase 
the  portion  of  the  total  income  on  which  no 
tax  whatever  is  paid  and,  on  that  twsis,  the 
percentages  of  Increase  are  not  10  percent  for 
the  a2,000-a-year  man,  3  percent  for  the 
$10,000-a-year  man,  and  1  percent  for  the 
ai00,000-a-ye(u>  man,  but  SO  percent,  10  per- 
cent, and  1  percent,  respectively.  Further- 
more, even  if  Mr.  Bookbinder's  own  method  of 
determining  the  percentages  of  increase  Is 
adopted,  the  man  whose  spendable  income  Is 
already  90.5  percent  of  his  total  Income  would 
have  this  increased  by  10  percent;  the  man 
whose  spendable  Income  Is  already  78.1  per- 
cent would  have  this  increased  by  S  percent; 
while  the  man  whose  spendable  Income  Is 
now  only  16  percent  would  have  this  In- 
cre.'.sed  by   1   perce  it. 

Payment  of  Income  tax  has  been  truly 
likened  to  working  a  portion  of  the  year  for 
the  Government  without  compensation.  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Bookbinder  takes  the  position 
that  if  A  now  works  2  days  and  B  works  20. 
when  any  change  is  made  A's  work  should  be 
reduced  from  2  days  to  1  day,  or  50  percent, 
but  B's  work  should  not  be  reduced  from  20 
days  to  10  days,  but  only  to  19  days,  or  6 
percent.  As  a  result.  B  would  then  be  re- 
quired to  work  19  times  as  long  as  A  in- 
stead of  10  times.  If  B's  time  were  reduced  by 
10  days,  he  would  necessarily  have  a  greater 
reduction  than  A.  since  A's  reduction  cannot 
exceed  the  2  days  which  he  now  works.  But 
If  B  thereafter  continues  to  work  10  days  to 
A's  one,  wherein  Is  B's  reduction  unfair 
to  A? 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Times 
and  trust  that  you  will  not  be  swayed  from 
your  present  position. 
Very  truly  yours. 

COXTRTLAND   KCLSIT. 


Rural  Electrification  Program  Great  Aaaet 
to  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSEl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA-nVM 

Monday,  January  27, 1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 
the  Tennessee  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  January 
15,  1947.    The  address  is  as  follows: 

The  Federal  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
that  has  ever  come  to  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. It  has  done  much  to  modernise  the 
farming  Industry.  It  has  brought  to  tha 
farm  the  advantages  of  city  life.  It  has  made 
farming  interesting  and  attractive  to  young 
peopla  ao  that  in  Increasing  numbers  they 
are  remaining  on  the  farma  of  the  country. 
This  ta  of  value  not  only  to  farms  but  to 
the  Nation  aa  a  whola.  Every  citlaan  ought 
to  undaratand  tha  banaflta  coming  from  thla 
profram  ao  wa  can  maat  tha  aiiocks  which 
will  ba  mada  upon  It. 

Of  tha  approiimatal:  6.000M0  farma  In 
thla  aountry,  only  I  paroant  had  power  Una 
alactrla  aarviaa  In  IIM  and  only  •  lutia  mora 
than  10  pareant  in  1M5,  Oommaretal  poiNr 
eompaniaa  had  not  found  a  way  lo  epartU 

firofltahly  In  rural  areas  that  war*  ottlalda 
ha  tmmadlata  vlciniiy  of  citiea  and  towna. 
In  thinly  aatllad  ruial  Mraa«,  farmera  aaeb- 
Inv  alactrla  aarvioa  w«ra  thwarud  !  y  hlKh 
oonnactlon  oharfN  and  aspanaiva  long 'tarm 
•entraau. 
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The  Nation*!  answer  to  thU 
Federal  crecllt  (or  rural 
fannera  operatlnK  tbelr  own  p< 
Congress  made  the  first  move 
fusds  for  promotion  of  rural 
In  the  Bmergency  Relief 
of    1933.     The   late  President 
May  11.  1&35.  established  the 
cation    Administratlcn    b 
RBA  beeame  a  continuing  agcnc 
eial  Oovcrnment  when  Congres 
1836.  passed  the  Rural  Electrlflc  a 

At  the  start  of  the  program 
lleved    that    commercial    powe 
would  take  the  lead  in  the  run  1 
tlon  program.     However,   utillt  i 
rowed  less  than  91.000.000  of  9 
emergency   relief    funds   made 
the  program  In  1935.  and  it  sooi  t 
parent   that   a  truly   na  ional 
possible  only  if  farmers  thems  ! 
active.     In    1935.  rural   electric 
began  to  spring  up  throughout 
Their  accomplishments  -oon 
fact  that   the  nonprofit   (armf  r 
was  a  highly  effective 
electrification. 

The  effectiveness  c^  the 
trification   program   is  shown 
offlcial    reports   of   progress.     A 
before  REA  was  established,  f 
000  American  (arms  had  centra 
trie  service.     As  of  July  1.  1946 
had  grown  to  more  than  3 
53  percent  of  all  the  farms  1 
Approximately  half  of  the 
since  1935  are  served  bv  REA 
The  rest  are  on  lines  of 
companies  whose  actlvit*-  In 
been  stimulated  bv  the  REA  p 

More  than  900  REX  twrrnwcr  i 
loans     exceeding     $900,000  000 
operating  nearly  a  half-mlllian 
■erring  more  than  1.60O.0C0  fa 
rural  consumers  in  4e,  States 
Virgin    Islands.      M.re    than 
the    consumers    on    REA-fina 
farms.     The  rest  are  nonfnrm 
churches,  schools,  communitv 
and   a   variety   of   rural    Indus  l 
creameries,     grain     elevators, 
planu.  machinery  repair  shops 
Farmers  are  managing  their 
tive  electric  syeteais  so  well 
cases   they   are   repaying   thel: 
loans  more  rapidly  than  their 
reqtilre.    RXA  latest  reports 
rowers    have    paid    nearly    t 
principal   and    Interest   on 
which    almost    t2O.0O0.0C0 
menta  on  principal  in  advnnci 
Paymenta    overdue    more     t 
totaled    only    abou:    $700000 
tlght-ttn'hs  of  1  percent  of 

In  the  State  of  Tenn< 
tlcrtrtflcatlun    program    begai 
farms,  or  3.0  pcrrent  o(  all 
State,  had  central  statirin 
Lataat  ratlmatea  based  on 
abow  that  ase  percent  of  all 
now  are  elect  rifled.    There  a 
rowers  in  the  State,  operntint 
AUaa  of  power  lines  and 
IMjOOO  rural  consumers. 

One  of  the  factors  that  h&i 
bMTOwers    to    carry    out 
aparsely  settled  rural  areas 
power  companies   fcund 
principle  of  ares  c-jverage. 
In  any  rural  community 
wants  electric  service  is  as 
It  as  another.    In  c&rrying  ou 
area  coTcrage.  REA  borrowers 
thinly  settled  territory  on  line 
more  populous  areas     In  this 
able  to  serve  entire  rural 
unUonnly  low  rates. 
A  great  deal  remains  to  be  a 
In  carrying  out  thii 
»m      Tennessee  contain 
Nation's  largest  co-ops  and 
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Act 
F^oeevelt.  on 
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o*  that  bcr- 
OOOOO.COO    of 
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amount  due. 
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lO'O  census 
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to  Texaa  In  number  of  consumers  served  by 
REA-flnanced  lines.  Howe^r.  the  latest 
operating  reports  of  the  Tennessee  co-ops  in- 
dicate that  only  49  percent  of  the  consum- 
ers they  serve  are  farms.  This  Is  among  the 
lowest  percentages  In  the  country.  The  rest 
are  nonfarm  establishments,  such  as  homes, 
business  stores,  and  industries  in  small  towns 
and  villages.  The  REA-flnnnced  lines  In 
Tennessee  serve  an  average  c(  more  than  7 
consumers  to  the  mile,  the  highest  of  any 
State.  Indicating  grounds  for  suspecting  that 
the  co-ops  here  have  not  yet  gone  so  far  back 
into  the  hills  and  remote  valleys  as  those 
elsewhere. 

In  1945,  Congress  approved  the  McCord 
amendment  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Act, 
under  which  REA  was  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  finance  the  Tennessee  co-ops  to 
refinance  their  Indebtedness,  to  TVA.  This 
action  enabled  the  co-ops  to  qualify  for  the 
2  percent.-  35-year  flnaiicing  available 
through  REA.  All  of  the  TVA  co-ops  In  Ten- 
nessee have  now  taken  advantage  of  the  more 
favorable  financliv^  made  available  to  them 
under  this  ame  cunent,  have  refinanced  their 
TVA  loans,  anc  «ure  fully  financed  by  REA. 

One  effect  o.  this  change  In  financing  Is 
expected  to  be  increased  emphasis  by  the 
Tennessee  co-ops  on  service  to  (arms.  This 
tendency  can  be  seen  already  in  the  expan- 
sion plans  the  Tennessee  co-ops  have  sub- 
mitted to  REA  (or  approval. 

0(  '^^he  $350.COO.OOO  In  REA  loan  (unds 
available  during  the  2-vear  period  o(  fiscal 
1946  and  fiscal  1947.  REA  has  already  allo- 
cated more  than  $18,000,000  In  loan  (unds  to 
Tennessee  borrowers.  These  loans  will  fi- 
nance the  additional  REA-financed  power 
sy-tems  In  the  State  of  12.500  miles  o(  rural 
power  lines  serving  63.000  new  consumers. 
These  new  lines  are  being  built  as  rapidly  as 
line-construction  materials  can  be  obtained. 
The  Tennessee  co-ops  are  continuing  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  additional  expansion.  As  of 
the  end  of  1946.  loan  applications  totaling 
almost  $9  000  000  from  Tennessee  borrowers 
were  beini^  processed  in  REA  headquarters  or 
were  In  preparation  In  the  flield 

REA  loans  approved  In  Tennessee  since 
the  proejfan)  began  amount  to  more  than 
930  000.000.  Of  the  total  amount  approved, 
almost  918.0CC0OO  has  been  advanced  to  the 
borrowers  to  finance  paying  (or  completed 
construction.  The  Tennessee  borrowers  have 
paid  neatly  $5  000  000  o(  principal  and  in- 
terest on  their  Government  loans.  Nearly 
one-(ourth  of  this  amnunti  represents  pay- 
menu  on  principal  in  advance  of  due  dates. 
Rural  electrification  has  greatly  stimulat- 
ed citv  and  small-town  employment  and 
trade  In  Tennessee.  Ixf^erlence  has  shown 
that  for  every  dollar  spent  in  building  rural 
power  lines,  farmers  spent  92  for  wiring, 
plumbing,  equipment,  and  appliances,  Add> 
ed  to  these  direct  buslnesf  benefits  la  the 
effect  of  rural  electrification  In  increasing 
farm  e(Bclency  and  Ineoma  and  thu«  con- 
tributing to  community  morale  and  pros- 
perity. 

Farmers  served  by  REA-flnanced  Itnea  In 
Tennessee  are  maklr.g  ever  ilder  use  of  elec- 
tric power  Scores  have  taken  up  dairying 
aa  an  added  farm  enterprise,  using  electric- 
ity to  do  most  of  the  work:  pump  water, 
milk  the  cows,  and  cool  the  milk  for  the 
grade  A  market.  Electric  haydrlers  no  long- 
er are  a  novelty  in  the  State.  One  farmer 
last  year  was  paid  a  premium  of  $5  to  910 
a  ton  for  his  barn-ctired  hay. 

Some  farmers  have  turned  from  cotton  to 
livertock  farming,  relying  on  the  electric 
pump  to  supply  water;  others  have  turned 
to  truck  farming,  tising  electricity  to  Irri- 
gate: still  others  have  gene  Into  the  poultry 
business,  using  lights  to  provide  longer  days 
few  the  laying  hens,  electric  heat  for  chick 
brooders,  and  electric  power  for  the  water 
pump. 

In  many  sections  of  the  cotintry,  the  in- 
creased   tise    being   made   of   electricity    by 


formers  has  produced  a  shortage  of  powei 
In  rural  areas.  The  co-tpi  of  Tennessee, 
supplied  abundantly  with  TVA  power  at  rea- 
sonable wholesale  rates,  are  fortunate  tha^ 
this  problem  dees  not  boiher  them.  This 
power  situation,  plus  the  relatively  high  con- 
sumer density  of  the  co-op  systems,  places 
the  Tennessee  co-ops  In  unusually  favorable 
position  to  carry  out  farm  electrification  on 
a  wide  scale. 

The  Rural  Electrllcatlon  Administration 
was  established  because  of  the  needs  of  rural 
people  (cr  electric  service.  Electricity  on  the 
farm  may  once  have  been  a  luxury,  but  de- 
velopments o(  the  last  11  years  have  made  it 
plain  that  It  is  now  an  essential  service. 
Without  electric  power  It  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly difficult  (or  the  farmer  who  lacxs 
electric  power  to  make  nis  full  contribution 
to  our  agricultural  economy.  Extension  of 
that  service  to  every  Tennessee  farmer  will 
require  enlightened  memtership  and  con- 
tinuance of  wise  and  unselfish  local  leader- 
ship. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  S.  Bates,  manager  o.'  the  Volunteer  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  I  want  to  quote  three  para- 
graphs from  this  letter.  I  am  certain  Mr. 
£ates  expresses  the  sentiments  and  experi- 
ence of  rural  electric  cooperatives  throughout 
the  country. 

"It  has  been  reporteC  that  Congressman 
Ta££r.  who,  we  understand,  is  slated  to  be- 
come chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  has  stated  that  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  has  been  -eceiv- 
Ing  three  or  four  'imes  too  much  money,  that 
It  ought  to  be  put  on  a  business  ba£ls,  and 
that  he  intends  to  see  that  this  is  done 

"Our  project  Is  providing  electric  service 
(or  approximately  7.700  members  and  has  on 
hand  applications  from  approximately  3.500 
others  who  have  been  waiting  from  1  to  5 
years.  With  Just  a  little  encouragement,  we 
believe  another  thousand  applications  would 
be  made  immediately.  The  last  request  we 
had  with  REA  for  fund;  was  in  the  arrount 
of  $830  OUO.  but.  due  to  limitations  of  funds, 
our  application  was  cut  $335,000. 

"Through  the  years  our  cooperative  haa 
been  operating,  many  applicants  have  had  to 
wait  and  wait,  because  we  were  advised  REA 
did  not  have  adequate  (unds  to  lend  to  buUd 
all  the  lines  (or  which  we  had  requests."  ) 

We  cannot  avoid  thi  (act  that  the  private  j 
power  trur.t  and  lobby  Is  going  to  try  to  do 
all  the  damage  possible  to  the  TVA  and  to 
Its  rural  electrification  program.  They  feel 
encouraged  by  the  recent  change  in  control 
of  Congress.  Both  the  TVA  and  REA  are 
bipartisan  programs.  Neither  has  ever  par- 
ticipated In  puUtlts,  and  thf>  do  not  re^t  on 
a  political  ba»lB.  Both  programs  have  the 
support  of  both  partteo  in  Cong  ess.  I  oo 
not  think  the  change  In  political  control  ot 
the  Federal  Leglslaturt  la  going  to  greatly 
affect  the  RBA  program  It  will  not  If  you 
see  to  It  that  the  people  are  well  Informed  as 
to  the  benefits  of  the  program  and  that  they' 
make  their  position  known  to  tbelr  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  But  we  must  be  on  the 
outlook  for  crippling  amendments.  They 
will  be  offered.  Some  of  them  look  reason- 
able until  they  are  fully  analyzed. 

Undoubtedly  the  amendment  prohibiting 
the  bulld'.ng  of  generating  plants,  unless  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  finds  that  rates 
are  unreasonable,  will  be  presented  again  In 
this  Congress.  Well.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  so  much  about  gen- 
erating plants,  but  this  amendment  is  In- 
tended to  sabotage  the  whole  REA  program, 
and  if  it  is  applied  to  generating  plants  sooner 
or  later  It  will  also  be  applied  to  transmission 
and  distribution  lines.  It  is  an  effort  to 
make  the  farmers  of  America  operating  their 
co-ops  come  to  Washington,  go  through  the 
expense  of  litigation  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  in  courts.  It  would  result 
In  such  prolonged  delays  as  to  effectively  pro- 
hibit co-ops  from  building  needed  generating 


planta.  And  mark  you.  the  aama  thing 
would  follow  as  to  co-op  linea.  The  amend- 
ment must  be  defeated. 

Another  amendment  that  will  tmdoubtedly 
be  offered  is  to  prohibit  co-ops  from  buying 
existing  plants  or  distribution  lines.  The 
big  part  of  the  success  of  the  REA  program 
has  been  In  the  acquisition  of  existing  facili- 
ties. The  co-ops  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
would  never  have  been  able  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully If  they  bad  not  been  able  to  pur- 
chase facilities  of  the  private  electric  com- 
panies. Throughout  the  Nation  farmers 
have  built  electric  lines.  These  later  have 
been  purchased  by  the  electrical  co-ops  and 
services  have  been  Improved.  The  REA  pro- 
gram would  be  sabotaged  if  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

An  amendnjent  offered  last  year  to  the 
House  appropriation  bill  requiring  REA  to 
contract  all  of  Its  construction  will  no  doubt 
be  offered  again  this  year.  This  Is  an  un- 
reasonable proposal.  It  would  result  In  pay- 
ing on  occasions  an  unreasonable  amount  for 
construction.  It  Is  rn  impediment  which  no 
private  utility  has  to  operate  under.  Most 
contracts  ahould  and  ordinarily  would  be  let 
by  contract.  But  to  provide  by  law  that  this 
must  be  done  would  take  away  the  bargain- 
ing position  of  electrical  cooperatives. 

I  hope  that  throughout  the  United  States 
you  will  get  the  message  to  your  Representa- 
tives in  Washington  as  to  what  the  REA  pro- 
gram means  to  you— or  what  it  means  to  the 
farmers  of  America.  If  you  do  this,  we  need 
not  fear  repressive  legislation. 


Good  Adrice  to  Genaine  Repnblkana 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

OF  NEBfASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27,  1947 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing the  following  editorial: 

PATZ  OP  TRX  TUfID 

It  was  along  In  the  middle  of  the  1940 
Presidential  campaign  that  an  observing  citi- 
zen whom  we  know  made  this  comment: 

"I  wish  I  could  escape  the  Impression  that 
the  Democrata  had  named  the  Republican 
candidate." 

The  man  who  said  that  was  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Wlllkle,  a  rather  close  friend  in  fact. 
Perhaps  he  contributed  slzably  to  Mr.  Win- 
kle's campaign,  although  that  would  be  hia 
business.  Certainly  be  had  Mr.  Willkle'i 
confidence:  did  all  he  could  for  his  election 
and  waa  distressed  at  his  defeat. 

What  this  citizen  had  observed  was  that 
the  apeakera.  writers,  and  commentators  who 
had  appeared  enthtialastlc  for  Mr.  Willkle'i 
nomination  and  who  It  great  degree  were 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  public  senti- 
ment that  Influenced  the  Republican  conven- 
tion to  choose  Mr.  Wlllkle,  had.  in  many  casea 
ttffned  out  to  bo  strong  partisans  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Once  the  Republican  nomination 
was  made,  they  ttirned  against  Mr.  Wlllkle. 

Well,  perhaps  that  particular  suspicion  was 
bom  from  clear  Intimations  of  Mr.  Winkle's 
defeat,  but  it  Is  also  a  fact  that  It  would  con- 
form to  pattern.  The  Republican  Party  has 
Indeed  been  influenced  by  the  propaganda 
outcries  from  sources  which  mean  no  good 
to  the  Republican  Party. 

In  the  campaign  of  1944,  Governor  Dewey 
certainly  made  some  concessions  to  New 
Dealism,  notably  when  he  endorsed  the 
Wagner  Act.  It  la  certainly  questionable 
whether  any  of  the  so-called  liberal  senti- 
ment which  had  been  ao  vocal  on  the  subject 
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waa  thereby  converted  to  Mr,  Oewey.  It  la 
equally  questionable  whether  very  many  in- 
dependent voters  were  Impreaaed. 

In  the  battle  over  the  continuance  of  price 
fixing  a  great  many  of  the  Republican  lead- 
era  of  Congress  thought  it  best  to  pay  Up 
service  to  OPA.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
they  were  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  prop- 
aganda blasu  in  behalf  of  OPA.  It  soon  de- 
veloped that  the  country  was  very  tired  of 
OPA.  Either  the  Republicans  were  influenced 
by  the  propaganda  or  else  they  sadly  mis- 
Judged  public  sentiment.  Finally,  the  Re- 
publicans saw  that  the  country  was  tired  of 
controls  and  Washington  meddling.  When 
they  acted  on  that  theory  they  began  to  gain 
the  votes  that  won  the  1946  elections. 

Having  gained  that  success,  one  might 
think  that  the  Republican  majority  would 
cease  to  pay  attention  to  a  lot  of  people  who 
right  up  to  the  day  of  election  Insisted  that 
American  sentiment  wanted  none  of  the  Re- 
publicans. Howevei.  such  Judgment  would 
be  lacking  a  full  appreciation  of  the  timidity 
of  politicians. 

The  same  old  tune  is  being  sung.  The 
Republicans  are  in  the  hands  of  the  "old 
guard":  what  la  the  "old  guard"  Is  not  speci- 
fied. The  progressives  are  frozen  out;  they 
are,  but  it  was  the  voters  who  did  the  freez- 
ing. The  Republicans  Just  think  the  people 
gave  a  mandate  against  New  Dealism,  and 
they  had  twtter  be  careful  what  they  do. 

Now  the  new  Republican  Congress  Is  not 
very  old.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  what  It  wiU 
do.  But  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
there  are  certainly  grounds  for  the  unpleas- 
ant impression  that  some  of  the  leaders  have 
been  listening  to  the  liberal  fairy  tales. 

There  was  the  campaign  promise  to  de- 
mobilize war  controls.  That  has  been  con- 
siderably modified  by  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  now  think  that  most  of  these  con- 
trols still  are  necessary.  How  the  Govern- 
ment functioned  for  one-hundred-and-fifty- 
odd  years  without  them  is  not  adequately 
explained. 

There  was  the  promise  of  economy.  Now 
we  hear  that  a  budget  o(  937.500,000.000  can- 
not be  reduced  very  much.  It  certainly  cant 
if  the  RepubUcans  are  to  accept  the  Idea  that 
the  elimination  or  cxirtallment  of  any  ciir- 
rent  Government  activity  would  be  a  ca- 
lamity. 

And  then  they  mtast  be  careful  not  to  do 
anything  drastic  In  labor-relations  legis- 
lation. Very  well,  let's  don't  do  anything 
drastic.  But  to  make  unions  equal — and 
no  more — before  law  is  hardly  In  the  cate- 
gory of  drastic. 

Every  one  of  these  modifications  of  posi- 
tion exactly  corresponds  with  the  line  put 
forward  by  that  group  of  publicists  which 
never  meant  the  Republican  Party  any  good. 
All  over  this  world  political  parties  which 
do  not  know  what  they  think  or  have  not 
the  courage  to  aay  and  act  on  what  they 
think  are  disappearing.    They  are  no  loea. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Afreeneati 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKUOIOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27, 1947 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  &s  one  of 
those  who  represents  a  congressional  dis- 
trict rich  In  agriculture,  and  represent- 
ing a  State  which  Is  second  in  the 
production  of  hard  wheat,  and  a  great 
cattle-producing  area  as  well  as  large 
numbers  of  sheep,  my  farmer  constitu- 
ents are  quite  apprehensive  about  the 


proposed  further  reduction  of  dutlea 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

The  Congress,  by  adopting  the  SteagaU 
amendment,  established  an  agricultural 
policy  for  this  country  for  a  period  of  2 
years  after  the  war  had  been  ofBcially 
declared  over.  A  further  reduction  of 
duty  on  basic  agricultural  commodities 
will  in  effect  nullify  the  Steagall  amend- 
ment and  consequently  the  l\xed  policy 
of  Congress. 

Accordingly.  I  have  today  Introduced 
a  bill  suspending  temporarily  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  entering  into  any  foreign- 
trade  agreements  that  would  decrease 
any  existing  rate  of  duty  without  the 
advice,  consent,  and  approval  of  the 
Congre5?s. 

Concurrently  with  Introducing  this 
bill,  I  have  today  directed  a  letter  to  the 
Honorable  George  Marshall,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  suggesting  and  requesting 
that  he  halt  further  hearings  in  the 
State  Department  having  to  do  with  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  present  rates. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Marshall: 

CoNoaaaa  or  the  Urtmo  Srsra, 

HooBB  or  RspaxsENTAnvas. 
WashiriffUm.  D.  C,  Junuary  27,  1947. 
Hon.  OBoaos  Ma^mhau., 
The  Seeretury  o/  Stmte. 
Department  of  SUte, 
Washitiifton,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dxaa  Ma.  aKmcrsBT:  May  I  aay  In  the 
beginning,  that  I  oCcr  my  alacere  oongratu- 
latlona  and  beat  wishes  to  you  In  the  tre- 
mendous task  you  have  underUken.  I  know 
of  no  appointment  that  haa  been  made  In  a 
decade  that  has  been  more  pop\ilar  or  meets 
with  the  imlveraal  approbation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  represent  one  of  the  great  agricultural 
congreasiozua  districts  in  the  I7nlted  BUtea. 
For  6  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agrlctilture  in  the  House,  and 
only  left  the  committee  tht~  year  because  I 
was  named  to  a  poeltlon  on  tiM  Rulea  Com- 
mittee. 

Because  of  what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  moat  aerloiis  economic  problema 
facing  the  American  people  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  SUte  Department.  I  am 
prompted  to  write  you  this  letter.  Appar- 
ently It  la  propcaed  to  lower  duUea  atlU  more 
at  thla  time,  imder  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreementa  Act:  and  I  aincerely  hope  that 
you  wUl  terminate  at  once  the  hearlnga  now 
being  held  before  the  Committee  on  Re- 
ciprocal Information. 

The  question  of  Import  dutiea  haa  been  a 
controveralal  laaue  ever  since  the  Boaton  Ta* 
Party,  In  fact,  thU  has  been  the  main  laeue 
in  many,  many  Prealdentlal  campalgna.  It 
la  of  course  hlgh-sotmdlng,  and  theoretically 
a  beauUful  caae  oould  be  made  to  the  effect 
that  duty  fixing  or  rate  makin  should  be 
entirely  eliminated  from  polltlca.  I  aay. 
Ament  ao  far  aa  partisan  polltlca  Is  eoo- 
cemed;  but  aa  I  view  the  situation.  If  poli- 
tics means  "Science  of  Government."  then 
the  queatlon  of  reducing  or  increasing  dutlea 
is  most  assuredly  a  political  queatlon— not 
a  partisan  political  queaUon,  but  neverthe- 
leaa  a  political  question. 

Mr.  secretary.  I  should  like  your  indul- 
gence, and  submit  herewith  a  few  of  the 
many  reaaona  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
make  It  neceaaary  that  these  hearings  should 
be  terminated  at  once. 

(a)  The  problem  is  political.  If  It  ta  aald 
that  it  should  not  be  a  domestic  political 
problem.  Uien  I  submit  that  further  lower- 
ing these  dutlea  at  the  present  time  is  power 
poUtica. 
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(b)  The  problem  la  highly  cont 

(c)  Further   reduction    In   dutlea 
time  will  unduly  disturb  our 
omy. 

(d)  The  domestic  and  foreign 
•ituatlon  Is  much  different  today 
when  the  reciprocal-trade  program 
augurated. 

(e)  Many  excise  taxes  have  been 
and  Increased  on  American  good 
foreign  goods  are  now  wholly  In 
of  foreign  monopolies. 

(1)  The  Congress  by  legislation 
full  approTal  of  the  President  of 
8UUS.  adopted  the  Steagall 
der  which   guaranties   of   not   less 
percent  of  parity  as  a  floor  price 
agricultural  products  Is  effective  foi 
2  years. 

(g)   According  to  ofltelal  reports 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  w 
of  many  agricultural  producU,  plu; 
posed  duty.   Is  much   less  than   t 
floor  price  guaranteed  by  Congress 
ample:  11  the  world  price  of  wheat 
the   proposed  duty  is  21   cents 
ws  have  a  total  wheat  world  price, 
of  »1.2l  per  bushel.     The  90 
floor  price  guaranteed  by  law  to 
farmers    in    this    country    Is    a 
tl.60  per  bushel.     You  can  thus 
the  diCBculty  that  would  confront 
spect  to  the  wheat  situation. 

( h )  Our  Government  has  a  hugi 
task  to  provide  the  funds  to 
cultural  prices  In  conformity  wit! 
visions  of  the  Steagall  amendmen 
taking  upon  luelf  the  respons  "   " 
porting  the  agricultural  orlces  of 
world 

(1)   If  we  are  to  provide  the 
sary  to  support  the  expense  of 
and  certainly  If  we  are  to  pay 
ttie  national  debt,  we  must 
tlonal  income  that  will  make  thii 
This  we  cannot  do  If  the  Office  of 
tary  of  State  permits  any  group 
8Uts    Department    to    wreck    oui 
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(J)  Some  agricultural  products 
this  hour  bringing  the  guaranteed 
since  the  futures  market  indicates 
haps   many   domestically    produced 
tural  products  are.  and  will  be.  be 
gal  support  price  guaranteed  by 
amendment,  you  can  readily 
extreme  seriousness  of  the  situatiofi 
talnly   this  is  no  time  to  furthi 
with  duties.     If  we  are  to  back  yoi 
huge  undertaking  you  now  hare 
lishlng  a  permanent  peace,  certain 
keep  our  country  strong  at  home 
from  a   military  standpoint,   but 
standpoint  of  our  own  domestic 

We  are  facing  a  very  serious 
tlon.      You  have  tremendous 
but  I  can  think  of  none  more  se 
your  responsibility  of  preventing 
In  your  Department  from  Jeopai^ 
economic  welfare  of  our  people  in 
try.     You  and  I  both  know  that 
easier  to  keep  men  employed  th4n 
find  them  Jobs  after  they  have 
By  the  same  token,  it  is  much  easi^ 
tarn  a  price  structure  for  co 
It  Is  to  try  to  adjust  them  after 
have  taken  a  downward  spiral. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
postwar  period  In  history  where 
up  to  this  time  been  a  downwar|l 
agricultural  prices.      I  believe 
amendment  Is  largely  responsible 
uatlon.     As  I  see  It,  you  cannot 
lower  these  duties  on  agriculture  1 
without  nullifying  the  benefits  o; 
gall  amendment,  which  Is  the  law 
I.    therefore,    respectfullv    submit 
hearings  which  are  now  being 
which  are  within  themselves 
apprehension  In  the  counwy.  be 
•nd  this  whole  matter  of  further 
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with  the  lowering  of  duties,  be  stispcnded  for 
a  period  of  a  year,  until  we  can  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  take  stock  of  ourselves.  By 
that  time  the  peace  treaty  will  have  been 
written  and  we  will  have  a  much  better  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  situation  than  we  could 
possibly  have  at  the  present. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Ross  RtZLET, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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The  Courier-Journal  goes  on  to  declare 
that  the  South  certainly  will  agree  that  this 
will  be  the  result  of  the  order.  But  It  will 
disagree  stoutly  with  the  North's  argument 
that  the  result  will  be  Improper  and  con- 
fiscatory. 

"Look."  the  South  might  well  say— "look 
who's  talking  now  about  confiscation  and 
discrimination.  After  generations  of  com- 
petitive advantage,  the  North  Is  talking 
about  unfairness  when  the  advantage  shifts." 


Tkc  laporUnt  Decision  Awaited 

KTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   AHKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Janvary  27,  1947 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
ton  of  equalization  of  freight  rates  has 
been  under  consideration  for  many  years. 
Mu  n  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
last  few  years  toward  equalizing  rates 
between  the  oflBcial  zone  in  the  north  and 
th,  southern  and  southwestern  zones. 
In  carrying  out  the  policies  established 
under  the  Transportation  Act,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  held  hear- 
ings in  various  places  throughout  the 
Nation  over  a  period  of  many  months. 
As  a  result,  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Commission  that  would  reduce  class 
rates  10  percent  in  the  South  and  in- 
crease them  10  percent  in  the  East  and 
North.  The  order  was  contested  in  a 
Federal  court  in  New  York  and  upheld. 
It  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  \  decision  will 
mean  much  toward  reso-/ing  this  issue. 

Recently  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal, of  Louisville.  Ky..  had  an  editorial, 
which  I  think  is  significant.  The  El  Do- 
rado Dally  News,  of  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  com- 
mented on  this  editorial  in  one  of  its 
recent  issues  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  it  in  my  remarics : 

THE    IMPOSTANT    DECISION     SWArrEO 

This  indeed  is  a  momentsus  year  for  the 
South,  when  it  Is  remembered  that  we  can 
e.tpect  a  decision  from  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  all-lmporUht  freight-rate  issue.  The 
battle  was  joined  In  the  high  tribunal  when 
the  Court  agreed  to  hear  the  protest  of  nine 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  against  an  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  order  reduc- 
ing class  freight  rates  10  percent  In  the  South 
and  Increasing  them  10  percent  In  the  East 
and  North.  This  order  was  upheld  by  a  Unit- 
ed States  district  court. 

Also  pending  Is  the  suit  brought  by  Gov- 
ernor Arnall.  of  Georgia,  with  that  State  It- 
self as  the  petitioner,  to  force  equal  rates  and 
to  penalize  railroads  and  having  Imposed  his- 
toric differentials. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  said  In  a 
recent  editorial  that  the  South  might  well  be 
grateful  to  Its  rival  region  for  having  brought 
Its  suit. 

"Never  was  the  point  of  dispute  more  clear- 
ly revealed  than  In  the  petition  of  the  nine 
Northern  States,  and  never  was  greater  sup- 
port given  to  the  southern  cause."  the  Ken- 
tucky newspaper  points  out.  "For  what  the 
suit  says.  In  so  many  words.  Is  that  the  North 
will  lose  some  of  its  traditional  advantage 
In  industrial  competition  if  the  ICC  Is  per- 
mitted to  reduce  class  freight  rates  10  percent 
In  the  South  whUe  raising  them  10  percent 
In  the  North."  '    / 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  January  27,  1947 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  commend  to  you  and 
to  the  membership  of  this  body  a  most- 
learned  brief  on  the  situation  created  by 
the  decision  in  the  Mount  Clemens  pot- 
tery case.  The  author  is  the  Honorable 
Joe  C.  Barrett,  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  bar.  I  believe 
that  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
House  Committee  On  Education,  and  La- 
bor will  find  this  brief  of  especial  interest 
in  their  endeavors  to  solve  the  problems 
arising  under  this  decision  of  the  court. 
Attorney  Barrett  has  studied  this  matter 
mo-st  earnestly,  and  he  has,  in  this  brief, 
submitted  much  information  which  will 
be  of  real  value  to  the  considerations  of 
the  Congress. 

VeMORANDUM  BRIZT  ON  CONGRZSSIONAL  POWEB 
To  OtnXAW  PO«TAL-TO-PORTAL  PAT  SUTTS 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  (opinion  by  Justice  Murphy) 
In  the  Mount  Clemens  Pottery  Co.  ca.se  has 
resulted  in  the  flllrg  of  suits  seeking  to  re- 
cover overtime,  liquidated  damages  and  at- 
torneys' fees  by  employees  against  employers 
totaling  an  enormous  sum.  While  the  de- 
cision does  not  definitely  settle  anything  in 
that  particular  case,  the  clear  Import  of  the 
decision  Is  that,  regardless  of  prior  custom 
or  contract,  recovery  can  be  had  for  all  time 
In  excess  of  40  hours  per  week  spent  by  an 
employee  as  "walking  time"  and  "prelim- 
inary preparations"  prior  to  and  after  the 
usual  customar'  beginning  and  stopping 
time.  Of  course,  the  opinion  Indicates  that 
if  the  time  spent  in  these  activities  Is  insig- 
nificant, the  de  minimis  non  curat  lex  rule 
applies.  We  recall  no  Instances,  however, 
where  the  de  minimis  rxile  has  heretofore 
been  applied  In  suits  for  the  recovery  of 
money  and,  to  this  extent,  we  believe  it  is  a 
new  application  of  that  rule.  What  is  de 
minimis  must  still  be  settled  by  an  author- 
itative opinion  of  the  court  of  last  resort. 

The  impact  of  this  decision  upon  Industry 
Is  so  great  that  the  Attorney  General  asked 
leave  to  Intervene  in  the  Mount  Clemens 
case  upon  its  remand,  apparently  in  the  hope 
of  minimizing  the  ultimate  effect  upon  the 
public  Treasury  because  of  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  any  ultimate  recovery 
will  fall  upon  the  United  States  by  reason  of 
the  cost-plus  war  contracts  The  very  ex- 
istence of  small  Industries  Is  threatened  by 
this  decision. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be 
such  complete  reversal  by  the  courts  as  to 
afford  corrective  relief.  Any  relief  that  can 
be  effective  must,  therefore,  come  from  Con- 
If  we  view  the  trend  of  public  think- 
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ing  correctly,  the  Congress  Is  ready  and 
willing  to  act.  It  becomes  Important,  there- 
fore, to  analyse  the  legal  basis  for  action  by 
Congress. 

CONGRESS  HAS  THK  RIGHT  TO  rORBm  THE  EN- 
FORCEMENT or  CLAIMS  NOW  PENDING  rOS 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  BACK  PAT  tTNDER  SEC- 
TIONS 6,  7,  AND  IS  (B)  or  THE  FAIB  LABOI 
STANDARDS  ACT 

Apparently,  many  believe  that  tliere  Is 
something  Inherently  unconstitutional  In 
retroactive  legislation.  This  belief  is  not 
justified.  Of  course,  ex  post  facto  criminal 
legislation  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution, 
but  retroactive  civil  legislation  is  not.  It 
Is  only  when  the  validity  of  such  legislation 
Is  attacked  on  the  ground  that  some  vested 
right  Is  taken  away  without  due  process  of 
law  under  the  fifth  amendment  that  there 
Is  any  constitutional  limitation  upon  Con- 
gress to  enact  retroactive  civil  legislation-. 

Furthermore,  even  a  vested  property  right 
which  would  otherwise  be  protected  by  the 
fifth  amendment  may  be  abolished  retro- 
actively by  Congress  when  Congress  Is  e^:er- 
clsing  a  power  specifically  conferred  upon 
Congress  by  the  Constitution.  An  example 
of  such  power  vested  in  Congress  is  the 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  An 
example  of  the  power  of  a  State  Is  the  police 
power. 

It  will  be  pointed  out  hereinafter  that  It 
seems  reasonably  clear  that  the  rights  of 
an  employee  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  are  not  such  as  would  survive  a  repeal 
of  the  act.  Since  this  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, to  be  Interpreted  by  the  courts  and 
may  vary  with  such  interpretation,  It  would 
appear  advisable  to  couple  with  a  repeal 
of  the  act  of  affirmative  abrogation  of  those 
rights,  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  congres- 
sional power  to  remove  present  burdens 
placed  upon  commerce  by  the  enforcement 
of  the  act  as  construed  In  the  Mount  Clem- 
ens Pottery  Co.  case.  If  this  be  dene. 
It  would  be  desirable  for  Congress  to  make 
certain  findings  of  fact. 

In  adopting  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  Congress  declared  public  policy  and 
found  as  a  fact  that  the  existence  of  sub- 
standard living  conditions  and  excessive 
working  hours  (1)  caused  the  channels  of 
commerce  to  be  used  to  spread  and  per- 
petuate such  conditions;  (2)  burdened  the 
free  flow  of  commerce;  (3)  constituted  un- 
fair competition;  (4)  led  to  labor  disputes 
obstructing  commerce;  (5)  Interfered  with 
the  orderly  marketing  of  goods.  (See  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act.)  It  Is  also  found  to  be 
the  purpose  of  the  act  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment by  shortening  the  workweek  and 
spreading  the  wori.  It  was  to  relieve  these 
burdens  that  the  act  was  adopted  providing 
for  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours 
and  overtime  pay. 

Congress  could  now  find  that  (at  least, 
prior  to  the  Mount  Clemens  Pottery  Co. 
case)  In  applying  sections  6  and  7,  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  followed  a  substan- 
tially uniform  practice  of  interpreting  "work- 
week" as  being  either  period  upon  which 
pay  was  customarily  based  at  the  time  of  the 
act's  adoption  either  (1)  by  custom  or  usage; 
or  (2)  as  a  result  of  collective-bargaining 
contracts;  or  (3)  upon  some  other  accepted 
understanding  of  the  period  during  which 
the  employee  was  actually  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive labor.  Congress  could  now  find  that 
agreement  had  been  entered  Into  and  car- 
ried out  on  that  basis;  that  rates  of  pay  had 
been  calculated  on  that  basis  and  had  been 
paid  and  received  without  protest. 

It  would  seem  proper  for  Congress  to  then 
find  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Mount  Clemens 
Pottery  Co.  case,  suits  seeking  recovery  of 
vast  sums  for  overtime  had  been  instituted 
under  the  provisions  of  section  16  (b);  that 
such  suits  seek  to  recover  pay  for  time  be- 
yond that  which,  by  the  practice  of  the  par- 
ties, had  been  thought  of  as  constituting  a 
legitimate  workweek;    that  enforcement  of 


such  claims  threatens  the  solTency  of  the 
employers,  particularly  those  who  had  pre- 
pared their  financial  budgets  according  to 
the  past  practice  which  they  and  their  em- 
ployees had  consistently  followed.  It  would 
seem  proper  also  for  Congress  to  find  that 
the  present  enforcement  of  such  claims  could 
not  serve  retroactively  to  alleviate  the  con- 
ditions which  the  act  found  to  exist,  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  burdens  on  com- 
merce; that  such  enforcement  could  result 
only  in  the  imposition  of  additional  burdens 
and  In  unexpected  and  unanticipated  re- 
covery by  employees. 

It  would  seem  proper  for  Congress  also  to 
find  affirmatively  that  Instead  of  aiding  com- 
merce, the  enforcement  of  such  claims 
threatens  the  credit  of  employers  who  ha\e 
in  good  faith  relied  upon  the  construction 
heretofore  placed  upon  the  act  aiad  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  employees  thereunder;  that 
the  enforcement  of  such  claims  at  this  time 
would  crrate  hardship,  financial  embarrass- 
ment, and,  in  many  cases,  firancial  disaster; 
that  the  threatened  enforcement  would  cre- 
ate ill  feeling  between  management  and 
labor,  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  what 
pay  labor  Is  entitled  to  receive  and  the  em- 
ployer obligated  to  ^ay.  and  interferes  with 
collective  bargaining;  that  for  these  and 
other  reasons  the  present  interpretation  con- 
stitutes a  burden  on  Interstate  commerce 
and  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce,  leads 
to  labor  disputes,  burdening  and  obstructing 
commerce,  and  thus  enhances  the  very  bur- 
dens upon  commerce  which  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act  to  remove. 

Upon  such  findings  Congress  could  then 
weU  declare  that  It  Is  contrary  to  public 
policy  to  permit  the  enforcement  of  such 
claims.  Perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  to  In- 
clude one  exception  In  favor  of  employees 
who  actually  perform  services  In  reliance 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  interpreted 
by  the  Mount  Clemens  Pottery  Co.  case. 

Basing  its  action  upon  such  findings  of 
fact.  Congress  could  first  repeal  sections  6,  7, 
and  16  (b)  of  the  act  retroactively:  then  It 
could  reenact  sections  6  and  7,  including 
definitions  of  hour  and  workweek  In  such 
way  as  to  exclude  walking  time  and  such 
other  unanticipated  items  as  now  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  actions  now  pending.  Con- 
gret£  could  then  reenact  section  16  (b)  so 
as  to  prohibit  the  maintenance  of  suits  under 
that  section  for  overtime  based  on  claims 
alleged  to  have  accrued  prior  to  effective  date 
of  the  new  act,  except  In  cases  where  the  em- 
ployee can  fifflrmatively  show  that  he  per- 
formed portal-to-pcrtal  services  prior  there- 
to in  reliance  upon  an  Interpretation 
of  the  original  act  entitling  him  to  pay  for 
such  services,  and  providing  also  that  in  any 
such  action  acceptance  by  the  employee 
without  protest  of  pay  tendered  for  services 
performed  during  any  workweek  constitutes 
conclusive  evidence  that  no  such  reliance 
was  in  fact  placed  by  the  employee  upon  his 
right  to  portal-to-portal  pay.  With  refer- 
ence to  future  suits,  the  new  section  16  (b) 
should  contain  a  short  period  of  limitations. 

The  following  reasons  support  the  power 
of  Congress  to  adopt  such  an  act: 

I.  A  right  created  by  statute  falls  with 
the  repeal  of  the  statute,  even  as  tc  rights  In 
litigation  actually  pending  in  the  courts  at 
the  time  of  repeal,  provided  it  has  not  been 
reduced  to  Judgment,  and  provided  a  con- 
tractual or  vested  property  right  has  not  been 
created  by  action  of  the  parties  under  the 
statute. 

II.  The  power  of  Congress,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  constitutional  duty  to  regtilate  Inter- 
state commerce,  Is  not  limited  by  private 
contractual  or  vested  property  rights,  which 
may  be  taken  away  without  compensation  In 
a  proper  exercise  of  that  power. 

m.  The  rights  of  employees  under  sections 
0,  7,  and  16  (b)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  are  not  private  property  rights,  but  are 
rather  in  the  nature  of  public  rights  granted 
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to  effectuate  a  declared  legislative  policy  and, 
therefore,  a  fortiori  can  be  taken  sway  retro- 
•ctlvely  to  effectuate  In  leglslatlre  policy. 

These  points  are   briefed   In  consecutlT* 
order: 

I 

Under  this  heading  we  will  discuss  omss 
dealing  with  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  a 
statutory  right,  where  there  Is  neither  •  sav- 
ing clause  protecting  rights  accrued  there- 
under, nor  an  Indication  that  the  legislature 
affirmatively  intended  to  strike  'down  th^ 
right  m  order  to  effectuate  a  legitimate  legis- 
lative policy.  The  general  rule  In  these  cases 
is  that  a  right  created  by  sUtute,  having  no 
separate  existence  apart  from  the  statute, 
falls  with  lU  repeal  even  when  litigation  to 
enforce  the  right  is  actually  pending  In  the 
courts.  It  Is  only  when  the  court  finds  that 
by  roason  of  action  by  the  parties  under  the 
statute,  a  vested  right  protected  by  the  fifth 
amendment,  or  In  the  case  of  a  right  created 
by  a  State  legislature,  a  contract  right  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  from  abrjgatlou 
by  the  State,  has  bee^  created,  that  such  a 
right  Is  held  to  survive.  It  Is  not  believed 
that  such  a  right  exists  here.  But  even  if  it 
be  thought  that  the  rights  of  employees  be- 
came vested  or  contractual,  as  we  aiiall  sea 
in  point  II.  Infra,  they  may  be  abrogated  by  a 
proper  exercise  of  a  legislative  power  created 
by  the  Constitution. 

A.  Cases  where  the  right  fell  with  the  statutt 

The  principle  that  a  statutory  rtght  falls 
with  the  statute,  even  as  to  cases  pending  in 
the  courts,  has  Its  origin  In  the  English  law. 
Leading  English  cases  on  the  subject  arose 
under  a  statute  of  Insolvency  which  authcr- 
Ized  a  debtor  who  had  delivered  all  his  prop- 
erty to  his  creditors  to  obtain  a  discharge  of 
all  his  debts.  While  a  motion  for  dlschaiga 
by  1  debtor  who  had  turned  over  his  property 
was  pending,  the  statute  was  repealed.  A 
number  of  cases  arose  under  It.  in  Svrteea  v. 
Ellison  (9  Barnwall  tc  Cresswell.  750),  Lord 
Tenterton  declared  that,  notwithstanding  the 
disastrous  effect  of  the  repeal  on  proceedings 
then  m  progress  under  the  act,  the  right  to  a 
dlEChtrge  fell  with  the  act  In  a  later  case 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  (Key  t.  Good- 
win. 4  Moore  ft  Payne,  341),  Tlndal.  C.  J.. 
said: 

"I  take  the  effect  of  the  repealing  statuta 
to  be  to  obliterate  the  repealed  statute  sa 
completely  from  the  records  of  Parliament 
as  if  it  had  never  passed,  and  that  It  must  ba 
considered  as  a  law  that  never  e:.:<ted,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  those  actions  or  suits 
which  were  commenced,  prosecuted,  and  con- 
cluded while  it  was  an  existing  law." 

English  cases,  of  course,  are  distinguish- 
able because  of  the  absence  of  constitutional 
llmiUtlons.  But  they  illustrate  the  effect  of 
a  repeal  when  no  such  llmiutlon  exists. 

This  principle  has  found  extensive  appli- 
cation In  a  large  variety  of  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  American  rule  Is  well  stated  In  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  L.  A  N.  Railroad 
Co.  (258  U.  8.  IS).  The  telegraph  company 
under  an  existing  statutory  power,  had  con- 
demned an  easement  for  iU  telegraph  lines 
along  a  railroad  right-of-way.  WhUe  the 
Judgment  of  condemnatior  was  on  appeal, 
but  after  the  telegraph  company  had  paid 
the  amount  of  the  condemnation  award  into 
court,  the  statute  authorizing  such  condem- 
nation was  reF>ealed.  The  Court,  In  holding 
that  the  rights  of  the  telegraph  company 
fell  with  the  repeal  of  the  statute,  after 
pointing  out  that  the  rights  were  more  of  a 
public  than  a  private  character,  said  at  page 
23: 

"Otir  conclusion,  therefore,  Is  that  as  the 
State  could  have  withheld  the  power  from 
telegraph  companies  to  condemn  the  right- 
of-way  of  railroad  companies,  the  State 
could  withdraw  the  power  before  Its  exercise, 
and  It  could  not -be  exercised  before  the  con- 
ditions  of    condeoinatlon    were   established 
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»nd  adjudicated,  and  this  not 
or  dependently.  but  In  final  and 
able  determination.     To  this 
condemnation  In  the  present 
attained.     The  grant  of  power 
graph    company,   therefore,    was 
legislative  control,  and  the  act  of 
1916.  was  not  an  •Intenerence  by 
lature  with  Judicial  proceedings  In 
does    not    offend    the    fifth    or 
amendments  " 

In  NorrU  ▼.  Crocker  (13  How 
eral   statutory    right   of    artlon    i 
alave  owners  (gainst  persons  aldi 
slaves  was  he'.d  to  fall  with  the 
statute    even    though    such    an 
pending  at  the  time  of  the  appeal 
In  Maryland  v.  Baltimore  A  Oh 
Co.  (3  How.  534 >.  a  condition 
a   railroad   franchise   that   unless 
through     certain     villages     It 
$1,000,000  to  the  State  for  the 
county  In  which  the  villages 
was  held  to  fall  on  the  su 
of  the  condition   by   the  State 
As  the  Court  said  In  that  case  a 

If    the    policy    w 

time    Induced    it    to   prescribe    a 
course  for  the  road.  and.  in  case 
followed,  to  exact  from  the 
000  and  devote  It  to  the  use  of 
County,  was  afterward   dlscov 
mistaken   one.   and   likely   to 
Injurious  to  the  rest  of  the 
unquestionably    the    power    to 
policy." 

Other  examples  of  cases  holding 
tory  rights  which  are  found  by 
to  be  In  the  nature  of  remedies 
lights,     penalties,    or    public 
vested  private  rights,  fall  within 
follows:    Atlantic   Coast   Line   R 
Goldsboro  (233  U  S.  548 >:  South 
Caillard   (101  U.  S    433   (1879)): 
Great    Northern    Railway     (161 
(1896)):  Gibbes  v  Zimmerman  ( 
(1933)):  Ogden  v.  Blackledge  (2 
(1804)):  Ee.ll  V.  Daggs  (108  U.  S 
Morley  V.  Lake  Shore  Railroad 
U.  S.  162  ( 1892) ) :  Oshka^h  Water 
fjonv  V.  Oshkosh  ( 187  U.  S.  437  ( 
Dry  Goods  r.  Georgia  P.  S.  Corp 
373  (1919)). 

B.  Cases  where  a  right  teas  helc 
repeal 

But  where  the  courts  have 
--^  result  of  action  taken  by  the 
■uant  to  a  statutory  right 
tract  rights  have  been  created 
no  Indication  of  an  afllrmatlve 
legislature  to  abrogate  such 
tlvely  In  the  exercise  of  an 
latlve  power,  the  courts  have 
right   survives    the   repeal    of 
Steamship  Company  v.  Joliffe  ( 
(1864));    Ettor  v.   Tacoma    (228 
Coombj  V.  Getz  (285  U.  S.  434  ( 

In  Ettor  v.  Tacoma,  supra,  a  S 
authorizing   a   municipality    to 
grade  of  streets,  and  Imposing  a 
favor  of   abutting  owners  agali 
nldpaltty   for  damages  arising 
■uch  grading,  was  repealed  after 
erations  had  been  completed,  bu 
damages  had  been  determined 
held  that  the  right  of  action 
vested  right   which  survived 
the  statute.    It  U  dlstlnguUhable 
right  waa  one  created  by  the 
•gainst  an  agency  of  the 
M  a  condition  to  the  exercises  of 
^erred  upon  the  agency.    The 
case  appears  to  be  that  the 
an   agency   of   tUe   Government 
•vail  Itself  of  the  benefits  of 
detriment  of  private  property  foi 
benefit  the  right  was  created. 
to  avoid  Its  obligations.    Here. 
a  "public  private  right"  grante< 
parties  for  a  public  purpose 
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preliminarily  In  Steamship  Co.  v.  Joliffe  and  Coombes  v. 

unrevle^-       Getx,  supra,  a  divided  Court  In  each  case  held 

sltiiatlon  the       that  a  sMtutory  right  created  by  State  legis- 

had  not       latlon  had  ripened  Into  a  contractual  right 

the  tele-       becaiise   the   parties  had   acted   In   reliance 

lubject   to       upon  the  statute  prior  to  Its  repeal,  and  that 

March  14.       this  right  survived  the  repeal  of  the  statute. 

the  legls-       These    cases    Illustrate    the    strictness    with 

court"  and       which  the  Court  compels  adherence  to  the 

ourteenlh       contract  clause   by  State  legislatures.     The 

contract  clause,  of  course.  Is  clear  and  ex- 

) ,  a  Fed-       pllcit,  and  where  the  Court  finds  an  obligation 

favor   of       of  contract  to  exist.  It  will  not  permit  that 

1  ig  fugitive       obligation  to  be  abrogated  by  a  State  except 

re  )cal  of  the       In  the  exercise  of  the  police  power    see  point 

1  ctlon    was       n.  infra ) .    We  have  found  no  cases  where  a 

contract  right  has  been  held  to  arise  under  a 

Federal  statute  as  a  result  of  mere  .  nion  by 

the  parties. 

In  the  Joliffe  case  a  pilot  had  tendered  his 
services  to  a  vessel  under  a  statute  allowing 
him  half  fees  upon  such  tender.  The  statute 
was  subsequently  repealed,  but  simultane- 
ously a  new  statute  providing  generally  for 
similar  services  and  fees  was  recnacted.  The 
Court.  In  a  4-to-3  decision,  held  that  the 
repeal  was  not  Intended  to  Impair  rights  ac- 
crued under  It  as  similar  rights  were  created 
by  the  new  act.  and  that  the  pilot  having 
tendered  his  services  as  required  by  the  act, 
had  obtained  a  quasi-contracCual  right  to 
his  fee.  which  "has  become  a  vested  right 
which  stands  Independent  of  the  statute" 
(ibid.  p.  458). 

The  dissenting  Justices,  per  Miller.  J.,  citing 
many  authorities,  took  the  position  that  In 
any  event  the  right  fell  with  the  statute. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  cases,  per- 
haps, is  Coombes  v.  Getz,  supra.  A  State 
constitutional  provision  rendering  corporate 
directors  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  credi- 
tors for  embezzlement  or  misappropriation 
by  corporate  officers  was  held  by  the  majoritjr 
of  a  divided  Court  to  create  a  quasi-ccntrac-  , 
tual  right  in  favor  of  creditors  who  had 
relied  ufKDn  the  statute  In  extending  credit 
to  the  corporation  which  survived  repeal  of 
the  constitutional  provision  creating  the 
right.  There  was  a  strong  dissent  by  Car- 
dczo.  J.,  writing  for  himself.  Brandels  and 
Stone.  JJ..  who  held  that  the  contract  provi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  In- 
tended to  protect  only  express  contracts  and 
not  quasi-contractual  rights,  and  that  In  any 
event  the  right  was  not  contracttial  but 
remedial. 

These  cases  are  of  importanoe  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  is  apparent  that  in  each  all 
members  of  the  Court  were  in  agreement  that 
the  right  would  ha  e  fallen  with  the  statute 
If  no  quasi-contractual  right  had  been  found 
to  exist.  There  was  no  suggestion  that  the 
right  In  either  case  would  survive  as  a  vested 
right  under  the  due-process  clause  of  the 
fotirteenth  amendment.  If  the  cases  had 
arisen  as  the  result  of  Federal  legislation, 
therefore.  It  would  seem  that  the  views  of 
the  dissent  would  have  prevailed.  Secondly, 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  quasi-contractual 
right  found  by  the  majority  in  each  case  was 
based  upon  the  fact  of  action  taken  pursuant 
to  the  statute.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  rights  of  employees  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  who  could  not  show  that 
they  had  performed  the  services  for  which 
they  are  now  suing  In  reliance  upon  any 
particular  Interpretation  of  sections  6,  7,  and 
16  (b)  wotild  fall  with  the  repeal  of  those 
provisions.  For  presumably  a  contractual 
right  cannot  be  predicated  upon  work  which 
both  parties  believed  was  part  of  the  work 
for  which  payment  had  been  made  and 
accepted.  There  would  be  no  change  of  posi- 
tion In  reliance  upon  the  act,  whereas  in 
could  not  each  of  the  cases  cited  there  bad  been  such 
act  to  the  a  change  of  position.  Whether  the  rights  of 
whose  sole  employees  who  can  affirmatively  show  that 
then  seek  they  did  rely  upon  these  provisions  would  be 
right  was  held  to  stirvlve  repeal  If  the  Fair  Labor 
to  private  Standards  Act  were  a  State  statute  by  a  State 
legislature  may  be  op«a  to  question  under 
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the  above  decisions,  though  they  appear  to 
be  contrary  to  the  weight  of  authority,  which 
Is  In  accord  with  the  dissenting  opinions. 
But  we  have  found  no  authority  for  suggest- 
ing that  any  contractual  or  other  rights  can 
arise  under  a  Federal  statute  such  as  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  rights 
of  employees  under  sections  6,  7.  and  16  (b) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  being  of  a 
public  rather  than  a  private  character, 
granted  to  effectuate  a  legislative  policy, 
would  have  no  separate  existence  apart  from 
the  statute  and  would  fall  by  Its  mere  repeal. 
However,  It  Is  not  necessary  to  rely  xipen 
any  such  analogy  to  support  the  retroactive 
legislation  here  contemplated.  For.  as  will 
be  seen  In  the  next  point,  even  express  con- 
tract rights  do  not  restrict  a  proper  exercise 
of  the  State's  police  power  by  a  State  legis- 
lature, and  a  fortiori,  the  due  process  clause 
does  not  restrict  Congress  in  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  a  legislative  power  conferred  upon  It 
by  the  Constitution. 

n 
Under  point  I  we  saw  that  a  statutory 
right  automatically  fell  with  the  repeal  of 
the  statute  creating  it.  except  in  a  few  cases 
where  the  Court  held  that  a  contractual  or 
vested  right  had  been  created  by  th^  acts  of 
the  parties  in  reliance  upon  the  statute, 
which  had  an  existence  apart  from  the  stat- 
ute and  therefore  survived  its  repeal.  Those 
cases  did  not  deal  with  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  abrogate  a  right,  whether  vested 
or  not.  If  It  affirmatively  Intended  to  do  so  in 
the  public  Interest,  but  rather  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  right  fell  as  an  Incidental 
result  of  the  repeal  of  the  statute.  So  far 
as  appears  from  the  opinion  In  the  cases  there 
cited,  there  was  no  indication  of  a  legisla- 
tive Intent  to  abrogate  the  right  retroac- 
tively. 

In  addition  to  raising  the  question  whether 
the  rights  of  employees  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  fall  automatically  with  its 
repeal,  the  purpose  of  the  discussion  under 
point  I.  was  to  demonstrate  the  resvilt  flow- 
ing from  the  repeal  of  a  statutory  right, 
whether  automatic  or  Intentional,  when  no 
constitutional  provision  requires  that  the 
right  be  protected. 

Under  the  present  point  we  shall  show  no 
constitutional  provision  save  the  rights  here 
In  issue,  because  there  is  no  constitutional 
limitation  upon  the  plenary  power  of  Con- 
gress to  abrogate  a  property  right  affirma- 
tively In  pursuance  of  a  legislative  policy 
under  a  constitutional  legislative  power.  It 
Is  believed  that  an  examination  of  the  cases 
will  show  beyond  any  doubt  that  even  If 
employees  who  worked  overtime  under  the 
Supreme  Court's  Interpretation  of  the  wages- 
and-hours  law  could  be  said  to  have  obtained 
quasi-contractual  or  otherwise  vested  rights 
to  be  paid  for  such  overtime,  those  rights 
may  now  be  abrogated  retroactively  by  Con- 
gress if  It  be  found  that  their  present  en- 
forcement would  constitute  an  Interference 
with  or  place  a  burden  upon  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  would  otherwise  be  contrary  to  a 
present  legislative  policy. 

For  purposes  of  convenience  we  shall  dls- 
ctiss  under  subheading  A  what  appear  to  be 
the  leading  cases  stutalnlng  the  right  of 
Congress  to  override  private  rights  In  the 
exercise  of  a  constitutional  legislative 
power:  under  B  we  will  consider  cases  estab- 
lishing the  related  proposition  that  one  Con- 
gress may  not,  by  creating  private  vested 
rights,  restrict  the  constitutional  legislative 
power  of  a  successor.  In  the  event  that  any 
further  authority  Is  needed,  we  have  added 
under  C  cases  indicating  that  the  rights  of 
Congress  under  the  commerce  clause  are  as 
broad  as  the  rights  of  a  State  legislature 
imder  the  police  power,  and  have  collected  a 
few  cases  Indicating  how  far  the  Supreme 
Court  has  gone  In  sustaining  the  power  of 
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states  to  override  private  rights  in  a  proper 
exercise  of  that  power. 

A.  Private  rights  cannot  fetter  the  eonsti- 
tutlonal  authority  of  Congress  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce 

Perhaps  the  leading  case  on  this  subject  Is 
Norman  v.  B.  A  O.  R.  Co.  (294  U.  S.  340 
(1935))  where  the  Court,  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes,  held  that  gold  clauses  in 
private  contracts  were  subject  to  the 
superior  power  of  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution "to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin."  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8.  paragraph  6.  The  Court,  in  rejecting 
the  argument  that  the  fifth  amendment 
protected  the  rights  of  holders  of  "gold 
clause"  contracts,  said  at  page  307  et  seq.: 

"This  argument  is  in  the  teeth  of  another 
established  principle.  Contracts,  however 
express,  cannot  fetter  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  Congress.  Contracts  may 
create  rights  of  property,  but  when  con- 
tracts deal  with  a  subject  matter  which  lies 
within  the  control  of  the  Congress,  they 
have  a  congenital  infirmity.  Parties  cannot 
remove  their  transactions  from  the  reach  of 
dominant  constitutional  power  by  making 
contracts  about  them."  (See  Hudson  Water 
Co.  V.  McCarter,  2C9  D.  S.  349.  357.) 

"This  principle  has  familiar  illustration  In 
the  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce. If  shippers  and  carriers  stipulate  for 
specified  rates,  although  the  rates  may  be 
lawlul  when  the  contracts  are  made,  if  Con- 
gress through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission exercises  its  authority  and  prescribes 
different  rates,  the  latter  control  and  override 
inconsistent  stipulations  in  contracts  previ- 
ously made.  This  is  so,  even  If  the  contract 
be  a  charter  granted  by  a  State  and  limiting 
rates,  or  a  contract  between  municipalities 
and  carriers."  {New  York  v.  United  States 
(257  D.  8.  591.  600,  601);  United  States  v.  Vil- 
lage of  Hubbard  (266  U.  S.  474,  477.  note); 
see,  also.  Armour  Packing  Co.  v.  United  States 
(209  U.  S.  56.  80-82) ;  Union  Dry  Goods  Co.  V. 
Georgia  Public  Service  Corp.  (248  U  S.  372, 
375).) 

A  case  almost  indistinguishable  from  the 
situation  under  consideration,  and  upon 
which  great  reliance  was  placed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  in  the  Norman  case  is  Louisville  & 
Nashvaie  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Motiley  (319  U.  8.  467 
(1911)).  In  1871  a  claimant  for  damages 
against  the  railroad  had  released  all  claims 
against  the  railroad  in  consideration  of  a  life- 
long free  pass.  Thereafter  in  1906  Congress 
limited  the  right  of  railroads  to  give  free 
passes.  It  was  held  that  the  private  right 
was  subordlnr.te  to  the  commerce  power  of 
Congress.  In  discussing  this  case,  the  Chief 
Justice  said  in  the  Norman  case  at  309: 

"Quoting  the  statement  of  the  general 
principle  in  the  Legal  Tender  cases,  the  Court 
decided  that  the  agreement  must  necessarily 
be  regarded  as  having  been  made  subject  to 
the  possibility  that,  at  some  future  time,  the 
Congraas  'might  so  exert  its  whole  constitu- 
tional power  in  regulating  interstate  com- 
merce as  to  render  that  agreement  unenforce- 
able or  to  impair  Its  valtie.'  The  Court  con- 
sidered it  inconceivable  that  the  exercise  of 
•uch  power  'may  be  hampered  or  restricted  to 
any  extent  by  contracts  previously  made  be- 
tween individuals  or  corporation."  'The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  never  intended 
any  such  state  of  things  to  exist.'  id.,  p.  483. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  'authoritatively  set- 
tled' by  decisions  of  this  Court  that  no  pre- 
vious contracts  or  combinations  can  prevent 
the  application  of  the  Antitrust  Acts  to  com- 
pel the  discontinuance  of  combinations  de- 
clared to  be  Illegal."  (Addyston  Pipe  A  Steel 
Co.  ▼.  United  States,  supra;  United  States  v. 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  (259  U.  8.  214.  234.  385) ; 
see.  also,  Calhoun  ▼.  Massie  (363  U.  8.  170, 
176);  Omnia  Commercial  Co.  v.  United  States 
(261  U.  S.  502,  509);  Stephenson  v.  Binford, 
(287  U.  8.  361.  376) .) 


The  Chief  Justice  continued,  at  page  309: 

"The  principle  U  not  limited  to  the  Inci- 
dental dlect  of  the  exercise  by  the  Congress 
of  its  consUtutlonal  authority.  There  is  no 
constitutional  ground  for  denying  to  the  Con- 
gress the  power  expressly  to  prohibit  and  in- 
validate contracts  although  previously  made, 
and  valid  when  made,  when  they  interfere 
with  the  carrying  out. of  the  poUcy  it  is  free 
to  adopt." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  both  the 
Norman  and  Mottley  cases  the  taking  was  in 
every  sense  retroactive.  For  in  each  case  the 
party  asserting  the  right  which  was  abrogated 
had  performed  his  part  of  the  contract  and 
was  prevented  by  the  legislation  from  col- 
lecting his  pay. 

In  discussing  cases  dealing  with  retroactive 
application  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
Second  Employers'  Liability  cases  (223  U.  S. 
1,  52),  Philadelphia.  V.  <fr  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Schu- 
bert (224  U.  S.  603),  the  Chief  Justice  said, 
at  page  310: 

"The  power  of  the  Congress  in  regulating 
Interstate  commerce  was  not  fettered  by  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  existing  arrange- 
ments and  stipulations  which  would  conflict 
with  the  execution  of  Its  policy.  The  reason 
is  manifest.  To  subordinate  the  exercise  of 
the  Federal  authority  to  the  continuing  op- 
eration of  previotu  contracts  would  be  to 
place  to  this  extent  the  regulation  of  Inter- 
state commerce  In  the  hands  of  private  in- 
dividuals and  to  withdraw  from  the  control 
of  the  Congress  so  much  of  the  field  as  they 
might  choose  by  'prophetic  discernment'  to 
bring  within  the  range  of  their  agreements. 
The  Constitution  recognizes  no  such  limita- 
tion." (Id.,  pp.  613.  614).  See  alao  United 
States  V.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  supra:  Sproles 
V.  Binford  (286  U.  8.  374.  390,  391):  Radio 
Covimi.ision  y.  Nelson  Bros.  Co.  (289  U  8 
266.  282). 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Supreme 
Court  relied  upon  this  case  in  holding  that 
private  contract  rights  are  subject  to  the  very 
provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
here  under  consideration  {Overnight  Motor 
Company  v.  Missel  (316  U.  S.  572  (1942)). 
In  that  case  the  employee  was  concededly 
being  paid  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  mini- 
mum required  by  the  act,  but  he  was  being 
paid  under  an  employment  contract  calling 
for  a  weekly  rate  which  allowed  for  no  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  rate  of  pay  for  work 
done  In  excess  of  a  40-hour  week.  The  em- 
ployer relied  upon  the  fifth  amendment  as 
protecting  his  contract  right.  In  disposing 
of  this  contention,  the  Court  said,  at  page 
577:  "If  overtime  pay  may  have  this  effect 
(of  removing  burdens)  upon  commerce,  pri- 
vate contracts  made  before  or  after  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  regulating  overtime  can- 
not take  the  overtime  transactions  'from  the 
reach  of  dominant  constitutional  power' " 
(citing  Norman  v.  B.  A  O.  R.  Co..  supra). 

Congress,  having  the  undoubted  power 
under  the  commerce  clause  to  abrogate  the 
private  rights  of  employers  in  establishing 
hours  of  work  and  minimum  wages  for  the 
benefit  of  employees  In  interstate  commerce, 
must  have  the  corollary  power  to  tuke  away 
rights  thereby  granted  to  the  employees  at 
any  time  that  it  finds  their  further  enforce- 
ment will  create  a  burden  upon  interstate 
commerce,  and  especially,  as  here,  that  such 
enforcement  will  defeat  the  very  purposes 
for  which  the  rights  were  originally  granted. 

B.  Congress  may  not,  by  creating  private 
vested  rights,  restrict  or  bargain  away  its 
constitutional  legislative  power 

To  hold  that  Congress  in  1938  by  enact- 
ing the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  may  creat* 
private  rights  which  would  prevent  Congress 
in  1947  from  removing  what  at  such  later 
time  is  found  by  Congress  to  be  a  serious 
burden  upon  interstate  commerce,  is  to  rtm 
afoul  of  another  established  principle;  that 
Congress  may  not  bargain  away  Its  power  to 
regulate  a  subject  over  which  it  has  un- 


doubted legislative  power.    Only  an  amoid- 

ment  of  the  Constitution  may  limit  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  a  field  as  te 
which  the  ConsUtutlon  directs  and  empower* 
It  to  legislate. 

As  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Biftf 
T.  Alabama  (94  U.  8.  646  (1876) ).  in  stistatn- 
Ing  an  Alabama  sUtute  repealing  an  earlier 
statute  creating  a  private  lottery  for  a  period 
of  35  years,  the  Court  said,  at  page  650: 

•We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  Is 
competent  for  one  legislature,  by  any  con- 
tract with  an  individual,  to  restrain  the 
power  of  a  subsequent  legislature  to  legis- 
late for  the  public  welfare,  and  to  that  end 
to  suppress  any  and  all  practices  tending  to 
corrupt  the  public  morals."  (See  Moore  v. 
The  State  (48  Miss.  147):  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Excise  V.  Barrie,  (34  N.  T.  888).) 

And  in  Maniffmtlt  v.  Springs  (109  U.  S  478 
(1905)).  the  Court  in  holding  that  a  statutory 
prerequisite  to  the  enactment  rf  cortaln  laws 
passed  by  one  lt.glslature  though  not  re- 
pealed, could  be  disregarded  by  a  successor 
legislature,  said  at  page  487: 

"As  this  is  not  a  constitutional  provision, 
but  a  general  law  enacted  by  the  legislature. 
It  may  be  repealed,  amended,  or  dtsrpgarded 
by  the  legislature  which  enacted  it  •  •  • 
but  it  is  not  binding  upon  any  subsequent 
legislature,  nor  does  a  noncompliance  with 
it  impair  or  nullify  the  provisions  of  an  act 
passed  without  the  requirement  of  such 
notice." 

In  Stone  v.  Mississippi  (101  U.  8.  814, 
(1879) ) ,  the  Court  upheld  a  SUte  statute  re- 
pealing a  prior  statute  granting  a  3S-year 
charter  to  a  lottery  company  In  considerstlon 
of  a  stipulated  cash  payment  and  further  an- 
nual payments.  In  answer  to  the  claim  that 
the  right  of  the  lottery  company  was  a  vested 
private  right  protected  by  the  contrnct  and 
due -process  clatises  the  Court  said,  at  pase 
819: 

"The  question  is  therefore  directly  pre- 
sented, whether  in  view  of  these  facts,  the 
legislature  of  a  State  can.  by  the  chartor  of 
a  lottery  company,  defeat  the  will  of  the 
people.  auihorlUtlvely  expressed.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  further  continuance  of  such  bust- 
ness  in  their  midst.  We  think  it  cannot. 
No  legislature  can  bargain  away  the  public 
health  or  the  public  morals.  The  people 
themselves  cannot  do  it,  much  less  their 
servants.  The  supervision  of  both  these 
subjects  of  governmental  power  is  continu- 
ing in  its  nature,  and  they  are  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  special  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment may  require," 

And  again  at  page  817: 

"All  agree  that  the  legislature  cannot  bar- 
gain away  the  police  power  of  a  State.  Ir- 
revocable grants  of  property  and  franchises 
may  be  made  if  they  do  not  impair  the  su- 
preme authority  to  make  laws  for  the  right 
government  of  the  State;  but  no  legislature 
can  curtail  the  power  of  tta  sueeeeaors  to 
make  such  laws  as  they  may  deem  proper 
in  matters  of  police.'  "  i Metropolitan  Board 
of  Excise  V.  Barrie  (34  N.  Y.  667);  Soytf  f. 
Alabama  (94  U.  8.  646).) 

To  permit  Congress  in  1988.  by  creaUng 
vested  rlghta,  to  prevent  Congress  from  ex- 
ercising lu  power  and  duty  to  regulata  In- 
terstate commerce  in  aooordance  with  the 
facts  as  it  may  find  them  in  1947  would  be 
to  fly  in  the  teeth  of  this  principle.  Only 
the  people  by  amending  the  commerce  dauee 
contained  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  can  limit  the  power  of  Congress  in  a 
proper  case  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 

C.  The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
meree  is  as  broad  as  the  pouter  of  State 
legislatures  under  the  police  poioer.  A 
proper  exercise  of  that  power  is  not  Mm- 
ited  either  by  the  dve-proeeu  or  contract 
clauses 

A  power  conferred  tipon  Congress  to  legis- 
late in  a  particular  field  by  the  Constitution 
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lutf  be«n  held  to  be  as  broad 
from  limitation  arising  out  of 
erty  rights,  as  the  rlghU  of 
late   under   the   police   power, 
constitutionality   of  the  very 
the  Pair  Labor   Standards   Act 
consideration  was  sustained  by 
Court  on  the  basis  of  the  "plenary 
ferred  on  Congress  by  the 
In  I/.  S.  V.  Darhy  (312  U.  8.  100  ( 
the  Coiut  In  that  case  said  at 

"It  Is  no  objection  to  the 
power  to  regulate  Interstate 
its  exercise   Is  attended  by  the 
denu  which  attend  the  exercise 
lice  power  of  the  States."     ( 
United  States  (239  U.  S    510.  514 
V.    Kentucky   Distilleries    A 
(251  U.S.  1*9,  15«»;  United  State.' 
Products  Co.    (304   U.   8.    144 
States  V.  Appalachian  Electric 
U.  8.  377>.) 
And  again: 

"The   power   of   CongrM*  ore  • 
commerce  'is  complete  In  Itself, 
crcised  to  Its  utmost  extent 
edges    no   limitations    other   th) 
scribed  In  the  Constitution. 
Ogden.  supra.  196.) 

"•     •     •     •  The  Judicial 
to  the  Isgislative  department  of 
ment   limitations  upon   the 
acknowledged    power.'"      {Vea 
Fenno.  8  Wall.  533  tlbld.,  p.  115) 
In   Hamilton   v.   Kentucky  D 
(251  U.  8. 146  (1919)). the  Court, 
Ing  the  power  of  Congress 
time  Prohibition  Act  to  deprive 
ers  of  their  right  to  sell  bonded  1 
acquired  and  owned  by  them 
ISO: 

"That  the  United  States  lacks 
power,   and   that   this  was 
States  by  the  tenth  amendment. 
It  Is  nonetheless  true  that  wher 
States   exerts   any  of   the 
upon  It  by  the  Constitution,  no 
tlon  can  be  based  upon  the 
exerci5e  may  be  attended  by  th  i 
dents  which  attend  the  exercise 
Its  police  power,  or  that  It  may 
compllsh  a  similar  purpose."    ( 
189  U.  8.  321.  357:  McCray  t. 
196  U.  S.  27:  Hipolite  Egg  Co.  v 
330  U.  8.  45.  58:  Hoke  v.  Unitet 
U.  S.  308.  323:  Seven  Cases  v. 
339  U.  8.  510.  515:  United  States 
M9  U.  8.  86.  93-94  )  ^ 

And  again,  at  page  156  et  seq 
"If  the  nattire  and  conditions 
tlon  upon  the  use  or  dlspoeltior 
Is  such  that  a  State  could 
power.  Impose  It  consistently 
teenth  amendment  without  mak 
satlon.  then  the  United  State« 
permitted  purpose  Impede  a 
consistently  with  the  fifth 
out  making  compensation:    for 
of  the  liquor  traffic  is  conceded 
proprlate  means  of  Increasing 
clency." 

That  the  police  power  of  the 
overridden  either  by  the 
or  the  "due  process  clause"  has 
beyond  question  and  by 
of  the  Supreme  Court  s 
(^  Munn  V.  Illinois  (94  U.  8.  113 

As  was  said  In  the  case  of 
Line  R.  B.  Co.  v.  Cobisboro 
558)  : 

"For  It  Is  settled  that  neither 
tfiause  nor  the  'due  process'  el 
•Itect  of  overriding  the  power 
to  establish  all  regulations  that 
ably  necessary  to  secure  the 
good  order,  comfort,  or  general 
community;  that  this  power 
abdicated   nor   bargained   away, 
alienable  even  by  express  grant 
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all   contract   and   property   rights   are   held 
subject  to  Its  fair  exercise." 

A  useful  cross-section  of  the  cases  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposition  will  be  found  in 
Union  Dry  Goods  Co.  v.  Georgia  (248  U.  8. 
372.  at  pp.  375-376).  In  that  case  the  Court 
In  upholding  the  power  of  the  State  by 
fixing  rates  for  supplying  electricity  to  super- 
sede lower  rates  aereed  upon  In  an  existing 
contract  between  the  company  and  the  con- 
sumer said: 

"That  private  contract  rights  must  yield 
to  the  public  welfare,  where  the  latter  la 
appropriately  declared  and  defined  and  the 
two  conflict,  has  been  often  decided  by  this 
Court.  Thus  In  Manigault  v.  Springs  (199 
U.  S.  473.  480)   It  was  declared  that: 

"  'It  Is  the  settled  law  of  this  Court  that 
the  Interdiction  of  statutes  Impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts  does  not  prevent  the 
State  from  properly  exercising  such  powers 
as  are  vested  In  It  for  the  promotion  of  the 
conunon  weal,  or  are  necessary  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  public,  though  contracts 
previously  entered  Into  between  Individuals 
may  thereby  be  affected.' 

"This  is  on  authority  of  many  cases  which 
are  cited. 

"In  Hudson  County  Water  Co.  v.  McCarter 
(209  U.  S.  349.  357)  It  Is  said  tjbat: 

"  'One  whose  rights,  such  as  they  are.  are 
subject  to  State  restriction,  cannot  remove 
them  from  the  power  of  the  State  by  making 
a  contn^ct  about  thera.  The  contract  will 
carry  with  It  the  infirmity  of  the  subject 
matter." 

"In  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Mottley  (219  U.  S.  467.  482)  this  Is  quoted 
with  approval  from  Knox  v.  Lee  ( 12  Wall.  457. 
650.  551).  viz: 

"  'Contracts  must  be  imderstood  as  made  in 
reference  to  the  possible  exercise  of  the 
rightful  authority  of  the  Government,  and 
no  obligation  of  a  contract  can  extend  to 
defeat  the  legitimate  Government  author- 
ity.' " 

After  citing  and  quoting  excerpts  to  the 
same  effect  from  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  R.  R.  Co.  v.  McGutre  (219  U.  S.  549): 
Rail  i  River  Coal  Co.  v.  Ohio  Industrial 
Commission  (236  U.  8.  338,  349):  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Goldsboro.  supra,  and 
similar  cases,  the  Court  concluded: 

"These  decisions,  a  few  from  many  to  like 
effect,  should  suffice  to  satisfy  the  most  skep- 
tical or  belated  Investigator  that  the  right 
of  private  contract  must  yield  to  the  exlgen- 
-  cles  of  the  public  welfare  when  determined 
in  an  appropriate  manner  by  the  authority 
of  the  State,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Georgia  must  be  affirmed." 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  cases  last  above 
cited  all  deal  with  State  legislation  and  turn 
primarily  upon  the  contract  clause.  But  It 
is  obvious  that  even  If  the  specific  constitu- 
tional prohibition  against  the  abrogation  of 
contract  rights  may  be  overridden  In  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power  by  a  State,  the 
fifth  amendment  does  not  restrict  a  proper 
exercise  by  Congress  of  a  legislative  power 
conferred  upon  It  by  the  Constitution. 

m 
We  have  seen  that  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
power  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
cannot  be  limited  even  by  private  property 
rights  which  would  otherwise  be  protected 
by  the  fifth  amendment.  Th»t  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  a  proper  regulation  of  commerce 
can  hardly  be  questioned.  As  a  restilt  of  the 
situation  created  by  the  bringing  of  Innu- 
merable suits  retroactively  under  the  orig- 
inal act.  the  very  physical  and  economic 
structure  of  interstate  commerce  is  threat- 
ened. Can  It  be  doubted  that  If  Congress 
found  that  as  a  result  of  an  act  passed  by  Its 
predecessor  8  years  previously  the  wheels  of 
commerc*  were  about  to  be  brought  to  « 


standstill — let  us  assimie,  for  example,  that 
the  Inevitable  result  of  such  legislation  was 
to  bankrupt  most  Interstate  carriers  In  the 
country — that  private  rights  created  by  Con- 
gress under  such  earlier  legislation  could  bar 
a  later  Congress  faced  with  such  a  national 
catastrophe  from  relieving  commerce  from 
the  burden  of  such  enactment 

But  In  the  present  Instance  we  are  not  con- 
fronted with  any  such  private  property  rights 
as  those  stricken  down  by  the  courts  In  the 
gold-clause  cases,  the  wartime-prohibition 
cases,  the  commerce-clause  cases,  or  the  State 
police-power  cases  cited  under  the  previous 
point.  The  rights  which  the  courts  in  those 
cases  held  could  be  stricken  down  were  gen- 
erally private  property  rights  In  the  purest 
sense:  Property  legally  acquired  and  held  by 
private  Individuals  or  contract  rights  based 
upon  contracts  legally  entered  Into  between 
private  Individuals.  Here  we  are  not  con- 
fronted with  private  rights  created  either  by 
private  contract  or  by  private  Initiative  and 
Industry.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  said,  we  are  confronted 
here  only  with  rights  of  a  "private-public 
character  •  •  •.  Although  this  right  to 
sue  Is  compensatory.  It  Is  nevertheless  an  en- 
forcement provision."  (Brooklyn  Bank  v. 
ONeil.  324  U.  S.  697  (1945)  at  p.  709.) 

This  right  to  overtime  pay  forming  the 
basis  of  the  rights  of  the  employees  is  de- 
scribed In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  It- 
self as  a  civil  penalty,  and  In  the  O'Neil  case, 
supra,  at  page  711  as  "statutory  wages  and 
liquidated  damages.  One  section.  16  (b), 
creates  the  obligation  for  the  entire  remedy." 
It  is  further  described  In  the  same  case  at 
704  as  a  "statutory  right  conferred  on  a  pri- 
vate party,  but  affecting  the  public  Interest" 
which  "may  not  be  waived  or  released  If 
such  waiver  or  release  contravenes  the  statu- 
tory policy,"  and  again:  "Where  a  private 
right  is  granted  in  the  public  Interest  to 
effectuate  a  legislative  policy,  waiver  of  a 
right  so  charged  or  colored  with  the  public 
Interest  will  not  be  allowed  where  it  would 
thwart  the  legislative  policy  which  it  was 
designed  to  effectuate." 

The  fifth  amendment  forbids  only  the  tak- 
ing of  private  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  Private  rights  created  by  statute  "In 
the  public  Interest  to  effectuate  a  legislative 
policy,"  and  which  cannot  be  waived  or  com- 
promised, are  not  such  property  rights  as  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
tect. On  the  contrary  It  would  seem  that 
such  a  right  was  one  created  purely  by 
statute  and  must  fall  If  the  statute  Is  re- 
pealed for  the  express  purpose  of  abrogating 
such  rights  In  order  to  effectuate  a  legislative 
policy,  if  indeed,  it  does  not  fall  by  a  simple 
repeal  of  the  statute  creating  It. 

Jox  C.  Babrett, 
Attorney.  Jonesboro,  Ark. 


Nebraska  Fertilizer  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27. 1947 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nebraska 
farmers  are  in  dire  need  of  fertilizer. 
Recently,  Mr.  Charles  Marshall,  presi- 
dent of  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, wrote  a  letter  to  me  giving  full  in- 
formation regarding  this  problem.  In 
order  that  the  membership  of  the  House 
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may  have  this  Information.  I  quote  from 
his  letter: 

Congressman  Kaml  SncrAN, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Concubsmam,  Stefan:  I  am  writing 
you  m  regard  to  the  fertilizer  problem  In 
the  State  of  Nebraska  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation. 

I  am  enclosing,  for  yoxn-  consideration,  a 
table  showing  the  estimated  consumption  of 
fertilizer  by  crops  and  by  groups  of  crops,  as 
prepared  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion of  Nebraska  In  conjunction  with  other 
interested  groups.  Tou  will  note  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  that  there  is  Indicated  a  possible 
consumption  In  1947  of  5,100  tons  of  am- 
monium nitrate,  with  that  consumption  In- 
creasing to  an  K^umated  14.800  tons  by  1950. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  our  organization  that. 
If  the  materials  were  available,  that  these 
figures  are  likely  below  the  actual  amount 
which  would  be  used.  However,  these  are 
the  figures  which  were  arrived  at  by  these 
reliable  and  conservative  organizations. 
They  also  Indicate  total  xise  of  1.800  tons 
of  pp.,  for  1945  and  an  Increase  to  4.2C0  tons 
In  1950.  On  the  second  page  of  this  sum- 
mary of  needs,  you  will  see  the  break-down 
as  to  crops  and  groups  of  crops  for  1951  and 
the  estimated  uses  of  .the  two  principal  fer- 
tilizers used  In  Nebraska  now — ammonium 
nitrate  and  superphosphate  (P.O,). 

In  order  to  substantiate  our  statement  as 
to  the  Immediate  and  urjent  need  for  am- 
monluir  nitrate,  we  have  orders  for  300  car- 
loads of  32^2  percent  ammonium  nitrate 
upon  which  deposits  have  been  made  by  vari- 
ous dealers  and  members.  These  deposits 
are  covering  the  entire  purchase  price  of  the 
fertilizer  with  a  portion  of  the  deposits  in 
our  office  and  the  ^alanct  In  the  hands  of 
the  county  offices  and  dealers.  One  carload 
of  fertilizer  Is  usually  40  tons.  If  we  get  a  32- 
percent  product,  then  we  have  about  13  tons 
of  nitrogen  per  car. 

We  have  orders  for  a  great  many  carloads 
of  fertilize^  In  the  Immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  plants  at  Grand  Island  and  Mead, 
which  are  manufacturing  32 '2  percent  am- 
monium nitrate,  and  If  w^  could  receive  per- 
mission to  take  delivery  in  truck  lots,  we 
could  move  many  carloads  of  the  product 
from  these  plants  direct  to  the  farms  which 
are  needing  these  materials  and  have  ad- 
vanced money  to  pay  for  them. 

There  are  a  great  many  trucks  which  have 
delivered  livestock  to  the  Omaha  market  that 
return  by  way  of  Mead  and  Grand  Island  and 
a  great  many  times  these  trucks  are  empty. 
By  having  permission  to  handle  ammonium 
nitrate  In  truck  lots,  it  would  serve  to  alle- 
viate a  serious  condition  In  regard  to  box- 
cars which  is  facing  the  grain  producers  and 
livestock  men  In  Nebraska.  These  boxcars 
are  so  very  tirgently  needed  to  transport 
grain  which  Is  now  in  the  farmers'  hands 
and  which  they  are  unable  to  move  because 
of  the  boxcar  shortage.  The  use  of  trucks 
would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  getting  the 
fertilizer  materials  In  the  hands  of  the  farm- 
ers for  the  production  of  crops  for  the  com- 
ing year  and.  to  our  way  of  thinking,  would 
provide  a  logical  answer  to  a  critical  condi- 
tion m  both  the  delivery  of  fertlllaer  and 
the  release  of  boxcars  for  grain  shipment. 

Prom  this  time  on  during  the  production 
season  when  this  fertUlzer  can  l)e  used  In 
Nebraska  to  such  advantage  It  Is  our  feeling 
that  by  the  time  it  could  be  shipped  to  the 
sealxtard  and  there  loaded  into  boats  and 
transported  to  foreign  lands,  it  would  have 
perhaps  largely  missed  the  growing  seasons 
in  those  partictilar  areas  to  which  we  are 
now  shipping  fertilizer  and.  consequently, 
would  serve  the  needs  of  all  mankind  to 
far   greater   advantage   by   using  It   in   the 


Immediate   proximity   of  Its   manufacture 

right  on  Nebraska  farms  and  In  tbe  adjacent 
territory.  ^^ 

With  the  present  arrangements  under 
which  we  are  operating,  we  are  receiving 
only  approximately  6  percent  of  our  to  vl 
needs  and  are  paying  the  high  freight  rates 
necessary  to  transport  this  small  amount  of 
fertilizer  that  we  are  receiving  from  Sheffield. 
Ala.  The  freight  adds  materially  to  the  cost 
of  production  to  those  people  using  the  fer- 
tilizer and  further  complicates  the  question 
of  transportation  and  most  assuredly  pro- 
vides a  situation  extremely  difficult  for  the 
average  farmer  and  user  of  the  product  to 
understand. 

Approximately  one-half  of  o'lr  total  needs 
should  be  delivered  In  Nebraska  in  April 
for  use  en  bromegrass.  small  grains,  pota- 
toes, etc.  Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  fer- 
tilizer for  the  production  of  bromegrass  is 
very  high  and  Nebraska  Is  listed  In  our  de- 
partment of  rural  economics  as  the  highest 
producer  of  certified  bromegrass  seed  In  the 
United  States,  this  need  should  most  as- 
suredly be  recognized  as  a  problem  affecting 
a  much  w'der  region  than  lust  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  producing  the  seed.  This  cer- 
tified bromegrass  seed  has  been  extremely 
scarce  and  orders  for  this  seed  come  to  Ne- 
braska producers  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  Viewing  this  need  In  cotmectlon 
with  a  few  carloads  of  fertilizer — being  man- 
ufactured within  a  few  miles  of  these  pro- 
duction fields — would  be  of  assistance  to 
thousands  of  farmer.*-  in  their  farming  pro- 
gram in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Nebraska  Non-Stock  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation Is  the  service  organization  of  the  Ne- 
braska Farm  Bureau  Federation.  We  Jiave 
10.000  farm  families  who  are  memt>ers  of  our 
organization  and  approximately  300  dealers 
and  distributors  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
Many  of  them  are  located  in  the  Irrigated 
areas  where  the  over-all  production  can  be 
materially  Increased  to  the  benefit  of  local 
farmers  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  by  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizer. 

These  lands  will  be  farmed  regardless  of 
whether  commercial  fertilizer  is  available  or 
not.  The  lack  of  fertilizer  will  contribute  to 
the  serious  depletion  of  soil  fertility  brought 
about  by  all-out  production  upon  these  Ne- 
braska farms — which  continues  even  now  as 
It  has  during  the  war  years — and  the  effect 
of  this  depletion  of  fertility  wUl  be  felt  by 
generations  yet  to  come  if  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  problem  now  when  It 
can  be  met  much  easier  than  it  can  after 
further  depletion  has  taken  place  and  a  re- 
building process  Is  necessary.  The  orders  for 
fertilizer  In  Nebraska,  at  the  present  time,  In 
our  opinion,  are  barely  that  necessary  to 
maintain  fertility  and  will  do  nothing  toward 
rebuilding  some  areas  in  which  serious  deple- 
tion has  already  taken  place.  Consequently, 
Nebraska  farmers  are  desperate  in  their  effort 
to  preserve  the  fertility  of  their  farms  for  the 
benefit  of  eUl  people  and  any  assistance  that 
you  may  be  able  to  give  us  in  providing  fer- 
tilizer by  way  of  elimination  of  regulations 
which,  at  the  present  time,  are  the  apparent 
handicap  In  our  being  able  to  get  nitrate 
from  the  plants  located  in  Nebraska,  wotild 
certainly  be  appreciated  by  every  farmer  in 
the  State. 

The  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  Nebraska  Non-Stock  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion are  not  interested  in  this  problem  from 
a  profit  angle  but  entirely  from  a  service  to 
Nebraska  agriculture  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  sound,  stabilized  farming  industry.  If 
we  can  provide  any  further  information 
which  would  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  your 
efforts  to  help  Nebraska  farmers  in  this  par- 
ticular problem,  we  are  at  your  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nebbasxa  Fasm  BnaxAD  FkcsBAncof, 
Chailb  Mamhat.i.,  Pretident. 


National  Senrice  Life  lasnraace 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  KASSACRTTSSTTi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPSESSNTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27,  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MassachusetU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricoao,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letters: 

Vrrautn'  AommsnATiON. 
Washington.  D.  C .  January  23.  1947. 
Hon.  Joseph  W   Maktxn.  Jr.. 

Speaker  0/  the  House  of  Repre*entati99M, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DzAjt  Mb.  Spxakes:  There  is  enclosed  here- 
with draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Service  Life  Instirance 
Act  of  1940.  as  amended,"  with  the  request 
that  it  be  Introduced  and  considered  lor 
enactment. 

The  purpose  of  section  1  of  the  proposed 
bill  and  conforming  amendments  contained 
In  section  2  thereof  is  to  authorize  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  issue  originally 
national  service  life  Insurance  on  any  of 
the  permanent  flans  of  insurance  author- 
ized by  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended.  Under  existing 
law.  national  service  life  Insurance  may  be 
originally  issued  on  the  5-year  level  premium 
term  plan  only,  and  such  Insurance  must 
be  carried  for  1  year  before  it  may  be  con- 
verted to  Instirance  on  a  permanent  plan. 
The  need  of  these  restrictions  In  existing  law 
has  passed  and  there  is  no  reason  why  insur- 
ance on  any  plan  should  not  be  Initially 
issued. 

The  further  purpose  of  section  2  of  the 
proposed  bill  Is  to  provide  that  In  any  case 
In  which  an  insured  Is  shown  by  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  be  totally  disabled  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  level  premium  term  period  of  his 
national  service  life  insurance  under  con- 
ditions which  would  entitle  htm  to  con- 
tinued Insurance  protection  but  for  such 
expiration,  such  Insurance  shall  be  auto- 
matically converted  to  Insurance  on  the  ordi- 
nary life  plan  unless  the  Iruured  has  elected 
some  other  available  plan. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  some  policyholders 
of  national  service  life  Insurance  will  be 
totally  disabled  at  the  expiration  of  the  level 
premium  term  period  of  their  Insurance. 
Such  individuals  who  will  have  been  totally 
disabled  for  6  or  more  consecutive  months 
will  be  entitled  to  waiver  of  premiums  until 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  but  Insurance 
protection  wUl  cease  at  that  time  unless  the 
level  premium  term  insurance  is  converted 
to  Instirance  on  some  other  plan  before  the 
end  of  the  term.  Upon  conversion  of  insur- 
ance to  a  permanent  plan,  the  right  of  waiver 
of  premltmu  which  exists  at  tiie  time  of  con- 
version will  continue.  Many  such  totally 
disabled  persons,  either  becatise  of  Incom- 
petency or  other  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  may  be  unable  to  make  application 
for  conversion  of  instirance  within  the  level 
premium  term  period.  To  guard  against  the 
hardship  which  woxild  otherwise  result  un- 
der such  circumstances,  automatic  conver- 
sion of  Instiranoe  to  a  permanent  plan  must 
be  provided.  Under  the  provisions  of  section 
2  of  the  proposed  bill  the  insurance  protec- 
tion and  right  to  waiver  of  premiums  of  such 
Individuals  will  be  continued. 

The  purpose  of  section  X  of  the  propoMd 
bill  Is  to  repeal  subsections  (7)  (1)  and  (jr) 
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A  great  majority  of  the  veterans  who  have 
been  discharged  from  World  War  n  have  al- 
lowed their  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
to  lapse.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  on  a  national  scale,  to 
carry  on  an  informative  campaign  so  that 
veterans  may  be  fully  enllgbuned  relative 
to  their  rlghu  and  privilegea  regarding  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance.  This  program 
will  comprehend  the  solicitation  of  aastotanoe 
from  all  organisations  interaited  In  vttorana' 
welfare.  It  to  planned  to  utilwe  all  reeog* 
nised  media,  sueh  as  ths  ntail,  newapapen, 
magaclnea,  radio,  moving  pietures,  eifl ,  for 
etrrjring  information  to  iho  veterana,  ThU 
prepui  wilt  have  bcM  gMiptated  before 
AUTMI  I,  1N7  It  Is  ubvtelw  that  the  pro. 
po«ed  plan  will  be  ineffective  unleaa  and  unlll 
BUhavotion  (y)  ii)  Is  repealed 
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•legf  lAlont  to  C4inilhue  ihsuraio'*  protfalluii 
mmllar  pfoVletoKs  were  iioiilalh»i(  in  Veter* 
MIS  Adiiiihlatratioii  regulatuiitu  jiilof  to  thf 
SMMflmeht  of  sliheeiHItiM  ||/|  lit  ftti  Ihe 
reaaohs  hsieiofore  niuisd  IM  «<M|iport  or  tha 
repeat  ul  •MMa*<> '  ri    (l|,  |1  to  NettoveM 

OiNl  thto  proviiM,  wiifii  ^>i"i  was  iHiehMefl 
to  meet  Nfi  e«|«UMgslt«lM'  Mt'Sfoa  M  Hint* 

lef  with'h  I*  mofs  pfottefiy  n\,n  rnf  foaiilaUiHi 

The  propoaetl  UWi  if  eioo>te*l,  wilihoi  lll« 
V  live  NMy  ftiei  Ml  amiiMMii  |«  ihat  «(ml#m' 
plated  UhUer  eniatliig  law 

BifgUae  the  right  nf  relHHalMMiit  M  • 
(•Htttparaltve  health  haala  will  egfitrt  f»(miiry 
I  1047,  111  Ih'iae  caftei  where  limurHiit'e  hM 
Up«ert  liiore  than  9  moitUK  mnliy  Velerntia 
will  be  itiiahle  to  rpiiwilNle  IniMed  Ihttirntire 
after  that  date  under  Miating  law  It  la 
therefore  reepeetfutly  urged  that  the  proptned 
meaaure  IM  gpoelally  ootiii^tred  for  eiiMi- 
ment  at  thr  earliest  pnaalhte  dat«, 

Advlre  has  been  terelved  trom  the  bureau 
nf  the  budget  that  there  would  be  nn  objrr* 
tutn  hv  that  OfHoe  to  the  eubmlaslon  of  the 
prop<;aed  legutntion  to  the  Congreae, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Omar  N.  BaAotcr, 
Oeneraf,  Vnittd  8tatt$  Army.  Admin* 
ittrator. 

A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Service  Life  In- 
Burance  Act  of  1940.  a«  amended 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  subsection  (a)  of 
section  603  of  the  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  to  here'by 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Every  person  who  to  commissioned 
and  hereafter  ordered  Into,  or  who  to  here- 
after examined,  accepted,  and  enrolled  In, 
the  active  service  and  while  in  such  active 
servlce-~shall.  upon  application  In  writing 
(made  within  120  days  after  entrance  Into 
such  active  service)  and  payment  of  pre- 
miums as  hereinafter  provided  and  without 
further  medical  examlnntlnn.  be  granted  In- 
surance by  the  United  States  against  the 
death  of  such  person  occiurlng  while  such 
Insurance  Is  In  force." 

Sec  3  Subjection  (f)  of  section  603  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended,  to  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(f)  Such  Instu-ance  may  be  luued  on  the 
following  plans:  Plve-year  level  prtmltun 
term,  ordinary  life,  9d-paymsnt  life,  lO-poy- 
ment  life,  30-year  endowment,  endowment 
at  age  60.  and  endowment  at  age  68.  Level 
premium  term  Insurance  may  be  oonvortod 
as  of  the  date  when  any  premium  becomes 
or  hM  become  due,  or  esohMtged  as  of  the 
date  of  the  original  policy,  upon  payment 
of  the  difference  in  resorve,  at  any  time  while 
such  insuxanee  to  In  force  and  within  the 
term  period  to  any  of  the  foregoing  perma- 
Bont  plans  of  insuntnet;  Premii.  That  eon* 
version  to  an  endowmsnt  plan  may  not  b« 
mads  white  the  msurod  to  totally  dtoabtgi. 


In  any  case  In  which  the  Insured  is  shown 
by  evidence  satlsfsetury  to  the  Admlntotracor 
to  t*  totally  dtoabled  at  the  expiration  of 
the  level  premium  term  period  of  his  insur- 
ance under  conditions  which  would  entitle 
him  to  continued  insursnce  protection  but 
for  such  expiration,  such  Insurance  shall  be 
automatically  converted  to  insurance  on  the 
ordinary  life  plan  unless  the  Insured  has 
elected  Irsuranoe  on  aonte  other  available 
plan.  All  level  premium  term  pullclea  shall 
MM*  and  tfrmlnate  at  'he  expiration  of  the 
term  ptrtod.  Provisions  for  cash,  loan,  paid- 
up,  and  extended  values,  divtdenda  from  gains 
and  saving*,  refund  of  unevned  premiums. 
Mtd  BUflh  other  provtolona  m  may  be  foutid 
to  bt  reasonable  and  practloahle  may  be 
provMUd  (or  in  the  polloy  of  insurance  or 
frur.  time  to  time  hy  regulaiiuna  prumiil* 
gated  by  the  Admiiitotrator" 

igo  N  SuhsMitlotM  (v)  (1)  and  (y)  (f) 
of  section  tot  nt  the  National  Hervlct  Llfs 
litsuraiise  Ai^i  ul  1140,  as  ameiuled,  m§ 
U9t$Uv  rspeatMl. 

TNI  AMMMAN  iHWItN, 
N*mN«|,  LMMgUflVf  QMIMIfTIi, 

WnthiHilnn,  9, 0„  J§nv§ry  II,  t$4f, 

P***  Mm  Rimmmi  f  snstrM*  hsrawttn  ihs 

rFHpoaeti  lUNflB  of  Uupe  adHlthmal  hllto  iiml 
Would  Npih eclats  ii  ^§ty  mu(<lt  ir  yHU  wwiitd 
liitroHhce  (Hum  fof  ti* 

Otie  W'Miitl  provide  OoverhmsMl  pfole«ln»« 
m  widowi  aiid  (irphNhi  of  deoeaaed  vfterniia 
i>(  World  Wan  I  ah.i  Mi  the  serond  would 
renew  eNpirini  »<year  level  premium-term 
policies  for  another  ^  yearn  the  third  would 
amend  certalh  proviaiona  of  the  National 
Service  Life  lnstirati(<e  Art 
We  oertniiity  appreciate  your  oooptritlott, 
bincerety  youra, 

JoNN  Thomas  Tavio«, 
Dirtetor.  National  Legi$lativ«  CommiUa, 

A  bill  to  provide  Government  protection  for 
widows  and  children  of  deceaaed  veterans 
of  World  Wars  I  and  II,  and  for  other 
purpoees 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  6.  Public 
Law  No,  483.  Seventy-eighth  CongreM,  to 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  6.  The  surviving  widow  child,  or 
children  of  a  veteran  who  served  In  World 
War  II  whose  death  to  not  due  to  service 
therein,  but  who  wu  discharged  or  released 
from  active  Mrvlce  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  after  having  served  90 
days  or  more  or  for  disability  Incurred  In 
wartime  service  in  line  of  duty,  or  who  at 
time  of  death  was  receiving  or  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  or  retirement  pay  for 
wartime  service-connected  dtoablllty,  sliall 
be  entitled  to  pension  In  ihe  amounts  tnd 
otherwtoe  subject  to  the  conditions  of  Public 
Law  No.  484,  Seventy-third  CongreM.  M 
amended;  Provided.  That  for  the  purposes 
ot  thto  section  the  definition  of  the  terms 
'vsteran,'  'widow.'  'child.'  or  'children'  shall 
be  those  applicable  to  World  War  II  as  pro- 
vided in  Public  Law  No.  3,  Seventy-third 
Congrees,  m  now  or  hereafter  amended. ' 

Sk.  3.  The  surviving  widow,  child,  or 
children  of  any  person  who  has  died,  or  dies, 
in  active  service  In  World  War  I  or  World 
War  II  after  having  sorved  90  days  or  m'lre 
and  whose  death  M  bold  not  due  to  aervlce 
therein,  ahall  be  entitled  to  penalon  In  the 
amounta  and  otherwtoe  subject  to  the  ccn* 
dttluns  of  Public  Uw  No,  464.  Seventy-third 
OongreM,  m  Mnended:  Provided.  That  for 
tbo  purpoMs  of  thto  Mction  the  definition 
of  the  terms  "veteran,"  "widow,"  "ehlld," 
or  "children"  shall  be  thoM  applicable  to 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  as  providsd 
In  Public  Law  No,  8,  bsventy.itoird  OonirMg, 
M  now  ur  bsrsafier  Mntnd9<l. 
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Sec.  8.  Section  1  (c).  Public  Law  No.  484. 
Seventy-third  Congreae.  as  amended,  to 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Payment  of  pension  tinder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  not  be  made  to  any 
widow  without  child,  or  a  child,  whose  an- 
nual Income  exceeds  61,800,  or  to  a  widow 
with  a  child  or  children  whoae  anntial  Income 
exceeds  68.000.  In  determining  annual  In- 
come any  paymenu  made  by  widow,  child,  or 
children,  for  expenM  of  last  slcknees  and 
burial  of  the  veteran  shall  be  excluded  and 
Miy  payments  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
monl  because  of  disability  or  death  under 
laws  •dmlnlatered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
Isiration  ihatt  not  be  cunaidered  nny  shall 
life>lnsuranfls  payments  from  any  aource  be 
considered t  frooided,  That  where  paymmta 
to  a  widow  are  diaaltowed  or  ducontttiued 
hsreunder,  pMymooi  to  a  t*tiil<t  01  dhildieii  of 
lbs  iM6biMl  V6teraii  may  be  made  m  though 

ib6f6  l#  NO  VMoWr" 

Ut,  i,  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  taw  or  veteiMMs'  regulation,  for  ths 
|>ur|N»e  of  nayinent  of  eumpeniiuiioM  under 
|mw«  ailmlhlsieteil  hy  the  VeleishB'  AdmlM* 
IsKalloM,  Whe  jiarehl  whose  iniiual  Misofiia 
doM  hot  eHPse^  |I,IKMi,  or  two  parehii  whoag 
1.01. »4Mi  ictiniMK  ihiea  hoi  »MMHm  M.WHI,  ahatl 
'      '  he  dupenitbl.    In  deiermlH' 

!••■  aoooai  Mo  ome  NOV  psymsMt*  maile  hy  a 
itareoi  hit  eiipeh»e  of  U»i  iliMeaa  of  MimnI  tif 
)ha  veiefah  ahNll  he  e«iliMle(|  atol  nhy  pay* 
M>eM««  hy  Ihe  Uhlled  Niaiea  (l"veMtmeht  Hii 
fNlliie  of  tllaahlllly  m  ii^iilh  timiei  law*  ad* 
mihtolefejf  hy  the  Vj-lt^iHOii'  AdmlhlntMtlmi 
ahall  ho)  He  Hnisldered  hor  shall  life<iti*tir* 
Ntoe  baymehla  from  any  sourre  be  (•on- 
aldered, 

b».  I  Paragraph  tl  (a),  part  ttt,  VeierNna 
Negulattoh  No,  1  (a),  aa  r mended,  to  hereby 
amended  to  read  aa  followat 

"II,  (a)  Payment  of  pension  provided  by 
part  111,  cMept  as  provhted  in  pnragraph  I 
(g)  shall  not  be  made  to  anv  unmarried  per- 
•on  wbOM  annual  Income  exceeds  61.800,  or 
to  any  married  peraon  or  any  peraon  with 
minor  children  whoM  annual  Income  escMds 
63.000." 

Sic  6.  Thto  act  shall  be  effective  from  the 
date  of  Its  spproval:  Provided,  That  claims 
otherwtoe  payable  for  a  period  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  thto  act  may  be  adjudi- 
cated and  placed  on  the  roll  and  the  benefita 
of  this  act  shall  be  applicable  to  such  claims 
and  thoae  claims  now  on  the  rolls. 

Sic.  7.  Except  to  the  extent  they  may 
conflict  with  the  provtolona  of  this  act.  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  No.  3.  Seventy-third 
Congress,  the  Veterans  Regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder,  and  of  Public  Law  No.  144. 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  as  now  or  here- 
after amended,  shall  be  spplicable  to  this 
act:  Provided.  That  no  compensation  or  pen- 
sion shall  iM  reduced  or  discontinued  by  the 
enactment  at  thto  act. 

A  bill  to  amend  extoting  law  to  provide  privi- 
lege of  renewing  expiring  8-year-level-pre- 
mlum-term  poUclea  for  another  5-year 
period 

(Introduced  by  Urn.  Roans  of  MasMChusetts 
by  request) 

Be  ft  enacted,  etc..  That  the  last  proviso 
of  the  first  paragraph  of  section  801.  World 
War  Veterana'  Act,  1934,  as  amended  (47  Stat. 
334;  U.  S.  C.  title  88.  sec.  619),  to  hereby 
amended  to  read  m  follows:  "Provided  fur- 
ther, That  at  the  expiration  of  any  S-year 
period  a  6-year-leveI-premlum-term  policy 
may  be  renewed  for  a  second,  thud,  fourth, 
or  fifth  6-year  period  at  the  premium  rate 
for  the  attained  age  without  medical  exam- 
ination; and  In  caM  the  6-year  period  of 
any  such  policy  shall  have  expired  betwMn 
January  94,  1947,  and  the  expiration  of  • 
months  after  the  dnte  of  the  enactment  of 
thto  ameuUmeiit  to  ihu  amendatory  provtoo 
And  the  polioy  bM  ttut  bsea  continued  10  an* 


other  form  of  Government  Insurance  sueh 
policy  may  be  renewed  as  of  the  date  cf  lu 
expiration  on  the  same  conditions  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  back  premiums  within  6  months 
after  such  date  of  enactment:  and  the  Ad- 
mlntotrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  cause 
notice  to  be  mailed  to  the  holder  of  any 
such  policy  of  the  provisions  of  thto  amend- 
ment to  thto  amendatory  proviso  ' 

A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions  nf  the 
Nntlnnal  Brrvlce  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended, 

(Iniruduied  by  Mr*,  Moosm  of  UaaaMliui>ett« 
by  requMt) 
Be  it  fHdi'tfd,  tip.,  Tbat  asetlon  lOil  (d) 
i'i)  ul  the  National  iervice  Ufs  ln*urMi»oe 
Aot  of  11140  to  hereby  amended  tfftetlvn  m 
of  Uvioiiffr  M.  i\mi,  Ul  read  m  fotlowsi 

"III)  Ant^  Mersiiii  in  the  active  aerviM  oil 
or  aftei  u>  ti.lier  6,  1940,  who  while  111  sutb 
servii'e  and  before  April  uu,  Itf4ii,  or  withm 
180,  days  after  eotraht'e  loio  auive  settee 
Nhd  pi  tor  (o  MeiiiemMer  H,  IN4A,  dies  or  hM 
died,  Ih  tihs  of  duly  iiofludiHg  death  rr> 
tuuihg  from  diseH***  "i  injury  IihiuumI  Ih 
tins  iii  di4tyi,  win  ,1  i.Nvihg  m  lam  «» 
Ihe  tima  of  auch  (I»nmi  ui^uimtoe  Mndsy  tht 
Wi»r  »«l»H  liifeioahtie  AM,  a«  ahieoile«f,  the 
Wi.»l»l  Waf  VeietiMte'  AH,  tui*4,  M  amehtled, 
of  ihu  a^'l,  Ih  Ihe  aiig«i<gHie  Hhtoutil  of  nI 
ISNei  itiiiNio,  ahHil  lie  deemed  lo  have  ap* 
piled  hit  Niol  lo  have  heeo  ifiNoied  IhMifshw 
NS  of  ihe  dale  ot  ehltv  iiilo  aellve  aeivKm 
or  Ocloher  M,  11140,  wlihhevei  to  later,  th 
lite  sum  of  810,000  paynhie  as  piovided  th 
Mellon  6011  (h),  eaiept  iiihI  paymehis  hi*re« 
under  ahall  be  made  uhly  lo  (tie  (oiiu«lit| 
betiennariea  and  in  the  order  named-* 

"lAi  to  tiie  widow  ur  widower  of  ib6  lfl> 
sttfsd.  If  living  and  whtts  unremarrtidt 

"(b)  If  no  widow  or  widower  entitled 
thereto,  to  the  child  or  children  of  tlie  in- 
•ured,  If  living,  in  equal  altarsat 

"(C)  If  no  widow  or  widower  entitled  thore* 
to,  or  child,  to  the  mother  or  father  of  the 
insured,  If  living,  in  equal  shMM:  Provided, 
Thst  If  RUch  person  serving  m  a  flying  cadst 
or  aviation  student.  Navy  or  Army,  betwsen 
October  8.  1940.  and  June  3.  1941,  the  date 
of  approval  of  Public  Law  No.  97  Knd 
Public  Law  No.  99,  Seventy-ninth  Congntas, 
died  as  the  result  of  an  aviation  acoi- 
dent  incurred  in  line  of  duty  while  in 
such  active  aervlce,  such  person  ahall  be 
deemed  to  have  applied  for  and  to  hive 
been  granted  an  aggregate  amount  of  m- 
Rurance  of  not  less  than  $10,000.  Any  addi- 
tional Insurance  granted  by  virtue  of  thto 
proviso  shall  be  payable  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  thto  section." 

8r-.3.  Section  603  (d)  (3)  of  the  National 
Service  Lire  Insurance  Act  of  1040  to  hereby 
amended  effective  as  of  October  8,  1840,  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(8)  (A)  Any  peraon  In  the  active  aendoe 
who  on  or  after  Octot>er  8,  1040,  and  prior 
to  April  30,  1943,  or  within  130  days  after 
entrance  Into  active  service,  and  prior  to 
September  8.  1945,  becomes  or  has  become 
totally  disabled  m  a  rMUlt  of  Injury  or  dls- 
eaae  incurred  in  line  of  duty  and  such  dis- 
ability continues  without  interruption  tnt  a 
period  of  6  months  or  until  death  interven- 
ing prior  to  the  end  of  such  6  months'  po-  / 
rlod,  without  having  in  force  at  time  of  In- 
currence of  such  disability  at  least  610  000 
Insurance  Issued  under  the  War  Rtok  Insur- 
ance Act,  OS  amended,  or  the  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Act,  1934,  M  Mnended,  or  this  net, 
shall  be  deemed  to  bavt  applied  for  and  to 
have  been  granted,  effective  m  of  the  com- 
mencement of  eucb  total  dtoablllty  nstional 
service  life  tiuuranee  In  an  amount  which, 
together  with  any  aiteh  insurancs  then  In 
forM,  shsll  aggrsgate  IIO^KXI  and  such  gm* 
tuitous  InsuraiiM  shall  eonilnus  In  force 
without  iNiyment  of  premiums  until  f 
months  uit  the  lasuroi  666S66  to  be  toti4l|r 


disabled  or  untu  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thto  amendatory  act.  which- 
ever to  the  earlier  date:  Prot<tded.  That  MMh 
proteciluu  shall  cease  and  terminate  luileee 
within  such  period  such  disabled  person  shell 
nuke  application  In  writing  for  continuance 
of  all  or  any  part  of  euch  Insurance  and  shall 
autmfilt  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Artmin- 
Istrator   of  entiilement   to   waiver   of   pre- 
miums undtr  section  603  (n)  of  thto  act  or 
tender   the  promiuma   thereafter  becoming 
due;  ProMdod  furthn.  Tbat  walvw  of  pie- 
miums  under  section  §02  (n)  ahall  not  be 
denied  under  this  sulMtMsiiou  on  Ute  ground 
that  total  disability  rommenoed  prior  to  lbs 
tifeettve  date  oi  sui^^h  iitouraiue;  And  pro* 
iidsd  lurtiter,  That  anyone  who  applied  for 
and  was   lasued   insiiranee  after   hrenmtng 
totally  disabled,  and  but  fur  auch  appli>  nuoit 
•["WW.  be  entitled  t«  HuttfMMt  bsreunder, 
6h«ll  have  (he  right,  tipoti  •ftMrn^n  wiihlii 
tbs  lime  and  in  the  manher  m  shove  limiiftf, 
to  eteii  (u  surrender  tiisuraiiee  applied  f«r 
and  to  he  iMued  iitouraNi>e  hereunder,  igr  if 
audb  iMsuraiuto  aliall  Have  tapseii  wtihoul 
9i9§mm,  ftUKh   pel  son   altalt   lie   liuiisiderad 
•unjafl  IM  all  leai-eHs  (o  (he  piovikiiMMi  tif 
Ihto  sMbMCllnh,  as  heiehy  ahieh«(ed  hoi  p«t||i 
HM  iMMsd  heietiHder  shall  he  effeetive  IrsNl 
<lNj<Mif  »urrfHd»r  uf  Mi|M6  uf  puii»«|»  prt^^trntf 

"(II  Any  mrsnn  in  tli6  m\¥9  servMi  VM 
OH  hf  eflei  lie.eo.hH  T,  Iti4i,  shd  pridT  Id 
April  \KI.  Iti4lf  hn«  heett  or  sliall  lie  («apMireH, 
heaiegeil,  01  oiherwiae  Isolated  bt  (he  fo(i«*s 
of  any  enemy  iif  ths  Uhtted  llaiM  fur  « 
ptrlod  Of  a(  leasi  no  (iimaaruilvf  day*  aiwl 
egtending  beyond  April  19,  1641,  and  at  the 
lime  of  Btii'h  capture,  sl^e,  ttr  isolation  hy 
the  enemy  did  not  have  in  force  ineuraore 
In  the  airxregate  aimiuht  of  at  least  6IO(ioo 
tuider  the  Wsr  Htok  Insurance  Act,  m 
amended,  the  World  Wm  Veurane'  Art,  m 
antended,  or  thto  act,  ahatl  be  doomed  to 
have  applied  for  and  U)  have  been  granted, 
effective  aa  of  the  dau  of  such  capture,  ai«|t, 
or  Isolstion,  i.stlonal  Mrvlce  life  insuranoo 
In  an  amount  which  together  with  any  in- 
surance then  In  force  shall  aggregate  6104)00 
of  Imuranco,  and  auch  insurance  shall  i«- 
maln  in  force  and  premiums  on  such  irviur- 
ance  ahall  be  wsived  during  the  period  whUe 
such  person  remaltu  so  captured,  besieged, 
or  toolated,  and  for  6  months  thereafter; 
Provided,  That  such  protection  shall  eeaae 
and  terminate  at  the  end  of  atich  period  of 
6  months  unlese  within  such  period  such 
person  shall  mske  application  In  writing  for 
the  continuance  of  all  or  any  part  of  siich 
Insurance  and  shall  submit  evidence  satto- 
factory  to  the  Admiutotrator  of  entitlement 
to  waiver  of  premiums  under  section  602  (n) 
of  thto  act,  or  tender  the  premiums  there- 
after becoming  due." 

8«c.  8.  Section  602  (d)  (5)  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1040  to  hereby 
amended  effective  as  of  October  g,  1940,  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(6)  If  any  person  dMmed  to  have  been 
Issued  Insurance  under  subsection  (3)  (A) 
or  (B)  hereof  die  without  filing  application 
and  within  the  time  limit  therefor,  death- 
insurance  beneflu  shall  be  payable  In  the 
manner  and  to  the  peraons  m  suted  In  sub- 
section (3):  Provided,  That  no  application 
for  insurance  payments  under  subtection 
(2)  or  (3),  as  hsreby  amended,  shall  be 
valid  unless  filed  In  the  Veteraru'  Admlnto- 
tratlon  within  6  years  after  the  daU  of  death 
of  the  Insured  and  the  relationship  of  the 
applicant,  where  required  as  a  basto  for  such 
claun.  ahall  be  protod  m  of  dau  of  death  ot 
Instired:  Atid  providtd  ;urtKer.  That  persons 
shown  to  havs  been  mentally  or  loyally  la- 
oonpetent  at  the  tiats  tbs  right  to  apply  for 
oontlnuat  on  of  losuraiMO  or  tor  death  bone- 
flu  expires  may  mabs  atieh  appllcathm  at 
any  time  witltin  1  ycM  after  tbe  removM  td 
auob  dl6dbiluy." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMABX8 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

Of  cAuroamA 

IN  TBI  HOU8I  OF  lUtPRtBBN  FATIVIS 

Tue»day,  January  14.  t  47 

Mr.  OEARHART.  Mr.  Spenker,  from 
day  to  day  the  hidden  mea  ilnKs,  the 
slnUter  purposet.  and  the  cunr  Ingly  con- 
cealed objectives  which  are  t  ivolved  In 
the  craftily  contrived  promot  on  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Employment,  scheduled  to  C3nvene  In 
Geneva  on  April  8  next,  becon  le  Increaa 
Iniily  clear.  The  extremliit  1(  ft-wlnger. 
the  ultra-radical  one-worldr-.  the  in- 
veterate international  New  Dealer,  la  up 
to  hU  old  tricks  again. 

As  this  mad  maneuver  of  llhoae  who 
have  lost  faith  In  all  that  has  made 
America  great  bodes  no  gord  for  the 
country  we  have  known  and  oved.  It  is 
reaaaiuing.  Indeed,  to  note  tha :  that  able 
and  ever  alert  .student  of  put  He  affairs. 
Mr.  Oeorge  Rothwell  Bro^»n.  widely 
known  publicist  and  newspaier  colum* 
nlat.  has  delved  deeply  into  t  lese  mys- 
terious machinations  to  expose  with  his 
analytical  pen.  and  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  all  the  plans  of  these  ai  tf  ul  archi 
tects  of  this  thoroughly  un  -Ameriban 
scheme  to  control  and  regula  e  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  Stat  «  through 
an  international  organizatior  in  which 
America  will  be  accorded  but  (  ne  vote. 

Because  of  the  timely  imp)rtance  of 
that  which  he  has  written  oi  this  mo- 
mentous subject.  I  ask  the  i  inanimous 
consent  of  the  membership  th  it  a  series 
of  articles  which  were  printed  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  and  nume  ous  other 
metropolitan  dailies  during  t  le  month 
of  December  1946,  under  Ills  byline 
signature,  may  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
CRKSsiONAL  RECORD  as  a  part  pf  my  in- 
stant remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  George  Rothwell 
Brown  articles,  to  which  I  ha|e  just  re- 
ferred, are  the  following: 

PAST  I 

New  Yo»K,  December  2.  1946 
tunate  thing  for  the  United  Sta 
January  the  control  of  Congress 
over  by  a  political  party  which 
•till  believes  in  the  economic 
made  this  country  so  rich  and 
was  able  twice  in  a  quarter  of  a 
fight,  feed,  and  flnanace  most  of 
world. 

The  keystone  of  this  policy  for 
untU  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal, 
tectlve — but  not  a  monopolistic  ta 
developed  American  industry  to 
plane   ever   attained,    and    made 
labor  the  best  paid  on  earth. 

The  tUge  haa  now  been  set  kt  London 
for  the  final  destruction  of  thli  keystone 
of  the  economic  American  arch,  ;o  be  con- 
iummated  at  the  International  i  Conference 
cm  Trade  and  Employmrnt.  to  ft  b«ld  at 
Geneva  begUmlnf  acxt  AprU  0. 
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All  If  now  In  rtadlneN  for  one  of  tha 
moat  deadly  blows  tvtr  struck  it  the  Amerl* 
can  free  enterprtM  lyittm  and  tbt  American 
standard  of  Itvlng,  at  Oentvm,  unl«M  tha 
new  Republican  maJorttlH  at  Senate  and 
Mouse  in  the  llghtleth  Con«r«s«  step  in 
and  stop  the  outrageous  schtme  before  It 
has  been  permitted  to  be  put  ao  far  into 
effect  that  subsequent  withdrawal  by  the 
United  Btatse  might  bring  down  upon  ua 
a  world-wide  boycott.  | 

The  present  American  high  wage  level  Is 
already  ^ops  for  anywhere  on  earth,  but 
organised  labor  is  voicing  detaands  for  fur- 
ther wage  Increases  In  many  basic  industries. 

If  labor  can  be  made  to  realiae  that  what 
the  adminUtration  has  In  mind  is  a  proposal, 
cleverly  concealed  In  the  Intricate  double- 
talk  of  economic  sharpers,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  reduce  the  American  high-wag* 
standard  to  th*  m*an  average  low  world 
standard,  labor  will  demand— and  obtain— 
th*  abandonment  of  this  seh*m*. 

At  a  tim*  when  th*  vot*n  of  th*  Unlt«d 
States  have  overwhelmingly  repudiated  th* 
Roos*v*lt  New  D*al  on  th*  domestic  front, 
th*  American  Stat*  Department,  totally  and 
Impudently  ignoring  the  plnln  meaning  of 
th*  Nov*mb«r  election,  is  preparing,  behind 
th*  backs  of  th*  Amarlcan  people,  to  aet  up 
an  international  n*w  d**l  to  which,  one* 
w*  shall  hav*  ratin*d  It,  th*  who!*  American 
domestic  aconomy  will  b*  comp*ll*d  to  con- 
form. 

It  is  a  vicious  and  und*rhancl  plot,  th* 
moat  unbelievable  part  of  which  Is  that  It 
was  not  devised  by  th*  foreigner,  but  by 
alleged  expe>ts  in  our  own  State  Department 
in  Washington,  which  is  permeated  with 
pinks  and  fellow  travelers. 

The  whole  plan  is  tied  In  with  the  British 
loan  and  the  InternAtional  Bank,  and  is  es- 
sentially a  scheme  for  American  financing  of 
the  whole  world,  the  reduction  of  American 
tariffs  the  curtailment  of  American  exports 
to  permit  foreign  competition  In  a  world- 
controlled  market,  the  regulation  of  employ, 
ment  by  Government,  and  the  lowering  of 
the  American  wage  scale. 

Congress  ought  to  get  after  this  monstros- 
ity In  a  hurry. 


PART  a 

N«w  Yoiuc.  December  3,  1M6.— The  dead- 
lock Imposed  upon  the  world  by  Russia  to 
give  her  time  by  delaying  the  making  of 
peace,  to  consolidate  her  gains  of  geography 
and  populations  In  Europe  and  fasten  the 
communistic  system  on  her  satellites,  in- 
cluding eastern  Germany,  has  distracted  at- 
tention from  -he  graver  economic  disaster 
threatening  the  United  States  through  the 
United  Nations. 

This  threatened  economic  menace  Is  In- 
herent In  the  terms  of  the  American  pro- 
posals, prepared  by  the  State  Department 
technicians,  to  form  the  basis  for  a  plan  of 
world  control  of  trade  and  labor,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  International  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Employment,  called  to  assemble 
at  Geneva  In  April  of  next  year. 

Under  this  plan  the  control  of  American 
production,  both  of  manufactured  goods  and 
agricultural  surpluses,  would  pass  from  the 
hands  of  the  American  people  into  the  hands 
of  an  international  superstate. 

This  superstate  would  say  what  Ameri- 
can stirpluses  might  be  exported  and  how 
much  of  foreign  goods  must  b*  imported  by 
the  United  States,  to  bring  about  a  Utopian 
equality  of  living  to  the  uuderprlvUeged 
peoples  of  the  world. 

What  the  State  Department  has  kept 
carefully  concealed  is  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
posed International  new  deal,  this  world- 
wide dream-state,  would  be  established  at 
th*  ezp«ns*  of  th*  American  standard  of 
living  and  the  Amarican  wag*  scale,  th* 
highest  auj  country  In  tb«  world  haa  *v*r 
known. 


Th*  thr**  gr*«t*st  nation*  In  th*  world 
today  are  th*  British  Emplr*.  which  la  tncial- 
istlc:  ttoviet  Russia,  which  la  cummunistio; 
and  th*  Unlt*d  Stat**,  whiob  la  tb*  laat  bul- 
wark anywhere  of  fr**  entvrprli*, 

Huw  the  proposed  grnndios*  syBt*m  could 
b*  mad*  to  work  with  a  country  Ilk*  Rusai  t, 
with  a  compl*t*ly  controlled  *eonomy,  wit* 
tb*  qu**tion  which  suddsnly  pr*pl*x*d  the 
preparatory  oommitt**,  which  has  mad*  th* 
plans  for  th*  0*n*va  Confer*nc«,  juit  b*(or* 
it  adjourn*d  lu  ••••lona  in  London  last  w**k. 

A  spsclal  addition  was  made  to  th*  pro- 
pos*d  charter  as  bait  to  gain  th*  adhesion  of 
Russia  to  th*  world-trad*  plan,  to  provide  for 
m**tlng  thos*  objections  to  fre*  trad*  grow- 
ing but  of  th*  fact  that  th*  totalitarian  Run- 
Blan  Oovernmsnt  Is  tb*  sol*  import*r  and  th* 
sole  •xport*r  of  goods  at  prlc**  fix*d  arbitrar- 
ily by  itself, 

A  London  dispatch  to  th*  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  Nov«mb*r  27  discloses  that  except 
for  this  additional  provision  tb*  p*oullar 
probl*m  pr***nt*d  by  Russia  has  b*en 
passed  over  until  th*  fuil  Unlt*d  Nations 
m**tlng,  { 

Th*  eont*mplat*d  world-trad*  scham*  to 
b«  adopted  at  0*n*va  is  the  lungs,  if  not  th* 
heart,  of  the  whole  United  Nations  supei- 
atate.  { 

No  Bucb  plan  as  this,  which  must  be  eirl- 
bodled  In  an  Intsrnatlonol  ugret^ment,  can  b* 
approvad  and  put  Into  •ff*ct  by  th*  Trumnn 
administration  without  action  by  and  th* 
consent  of  Oongree*, 

PAST   I  ! 

New  Yoax.  December  4,  1046.— Members  of 
two  very  tough  committees  of  the  Hoiu*  of 
Representatives— to  be  taken  over  in  Janu- 
ary by  some  very  tough  Republicans — are 
watching  the  slowed-down  construction  of 
the  United  Nations  edifice  with  Impatience. 

These  are  the  Committees  on  Ways  ard 
Menns.  and  Foreign  Affairs.  Both  are  heavily 
endowed  with  prerogatives  over  Issues  thU 
are  building  up  here  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers, 

President  Truman  will  encounter  a  good 
deal  of  Republican  stubbornness  In  both  of 
these  committees,  not  on  domestic  ques- 
tions, such  as  taxation,  although  there  miiy 
be  plenty  there,  too,  but  on  the  many  In- 
ternational questions,  growing  out  of  the  ses- 
sions of  world  statesmen  now  in  progress  in 
New  York. 

Some  of  the  more  pessimistic  members  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  expect 
that  the  contemplated  honeymoon  between 
the  President  and  the  new  Republican  Con- 
gress will  go  on  the  rocks  early  In  January. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  friction,  cal- 
culated to  prevent  a  full  measure  of  that 
cooperation  which  Truman  Invited  when  he 
had  studied  the  meaning  of  last  month's  elec- 
tion returns,  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  Re- 
publican House  toward  the  trade  and  em- 
ployment agreements  to  be  reached,  if  State 
Department  hopes  are  realized,  at  the  Ge- 
neva Conference,  In  April  of  next  year. 

The  "American  proposals."  as  they  are 
called,  which  will  form  the  basis  of  the  con- 
templated International  new  deal  for  the 
regulation  of  American  foreign  markets  and 
the  wage  scales  of  American  labor,  aim  a 
deadly  blow  at  what  is  left  of  the  American 
protective  system. 

This  brings  them  squarely  Into  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House.  In  which  body,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, all  matters  affecting  the  tariff  must 
originate. 

Any  expectation  In  United  Nations  circles 
In  New  York  that  the  agreements  affecting 
American  foreign  markets,  enforced  impxjrt 
quotas,  and  reduction  in  American  produc- 
tion at  the  order  of  an  international  organl- 
Batlon  will  be  regarded  as  agreements  having 
the  character  of  treatl**  must  sp**dily  b* 
abandoned. 
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Ther*  la  evidence  here  that  the  new  Repub- 
llcAn  House  will  b*  exceedingly  jealous  of  tta 
own  pr*rogativ*i, 

Tb*  Senat*  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
much  more  Internationally  minded  than  it* 
House  opposite  numb*r,  will  hav*  no  mo- 
nopoly in  con*id*rlng  lasu**  growing  out  of 
th*  peace  settlements  if  an(^  when  any  such 
are  flnolly  agreed  upon. 

At  the  close  of  the  First  World  War  a  Re- 
publican Foreign  Affair*  Committee  took  the 
play  away  from  the  Senate  and  reported,  and 
th*  Hous*  adopted,  Its  own  resolution  de- 
claring the  war  with  Germany  to  be  at  an 
end.    HUtory  may  repeat. 

It  Is  understood  here  that  both  Ways  and 
Means  and  Foreign  Affairs  are  considering 
sending  Republican  Members  to  Geneva  as 
observers  at  the  Trade  and  Employment  Con- 
ference April  8. 

The  Republican  House  will  insist  upon 
tabing  the  cover  off  the  package  which  the 
State  Department  has  wrapped  up  in  so 
much  secrecy. 

raaT  4 

Naw  ToaK,  December  7.  1946.— "There  waa 
probably  never  a  suangsr  political  fact  than 
this— that  the  one  nation  in  which  free  on- 
terprls*  is  still  a  fighting  term  should  leud  the 
muvemont  to  crent*  a  plonnsd  world  ecun- 
umy:  nor  a  more  Ironlcnl  fact  than  this—that 
what  strongly  recommends  Its  proposals  to 
other  nations  Is  their  fenr  of  American  com- 
petition if  free  enterprise  survives  in  this 
country." 

The  above  is  one  of  the  striking  conclusions 
reached  by  Mr.  Garet  Garrett,  editor  of  Amer- 
lean  Affairs,  in  an  article  he  has  written  for 
the  January  number  of  that  quarterly, 
analyzing  the  "American  proposals"  of  our 
State  Department,  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  agenda  which  will  l>e  considered  at 
Geneva,  on  April  8.  by  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Employment. 

In  this  article,  from  the  proof  sheets  of 
which  I  am  permitted  to  use  the  following 
quotations,  Mr.  Garrett  makes  the  first  tech- 
nical exposure  of  the  secret  scheme  prepared 
by  this  Government,  for  setting  up  a  world 
superstate  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
economy,  American  tariffs,  and  American 
labor. 

Referring  to  the  State  Department's  "Amer- 
ican proposals,"  Mr.  Garrett  sounds  this  note 
of  solemn  warning  against  them: 

"Every  conscious  citizen  ought  to  know 
what  they  are  and  understand  them.  Not  for 
the  reason  only  that  the  twenty  billion  will 
be  In  jeopardy  If  they  fail,  but  for  such  other 
reasons  as: 

"(1)  That  they  call  for  a  transfer  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  to  a  world  economic  au- 
thority, and 

"(2)  That  If  they  are  adopted  and  take 
effect  as  the  law  of  the  world  we  shall  be 
deeply  touched  In  our  dally  lives,  even  to 
the  point  of  being  no  longer  free  to  do  as 
we  would  with  our  own  things,  no  longer 
free  to  act  upon  our  own  problems  In  our 
own  way." 

Mr.  Garrett  then  goes  on  to  ask  whether, 
under  this  proposed  scheme,  American  free 
enterprise  could  survive.  He  answers  it  by 
saying: 

"That  question  is  in  heavy  labor  of  debate 
and  yet  the  planners  already  know  the  an- 
swer.  Their  answer  Is  logical,  not  speculative. 

"If  the  world  economy  Is  planned  by  an 
International  authority  invested  with  gov- 
ernmental powers,  so  also  national  economies 
wUl  have  to  be  planned. 

"It  cannot  work  any  other  way,  and  that 
Is  why  all  the  Ideology  of  planning  has  been 
transferred  from  the  national  to  the  mter- 
natlonal  plane. 

"The  experts  now  writing  the  book  for 
a  planned  world  economy  are  thos*  who  a 
little  while  ago  were  planning  on  a  national 
scale.  National  planning  does  not  force 
world  planning,  but  world  planning  does  en- 
tail national  planning. 


"The  answer,  therefor*.  Is  that  In  a  planned 
world,  covered  by  such  a  thing  as  the  int«>rna- 
tlonal-trade  organiwitlon,  acting  as  en 
agenoy  of  the  United  Nations,  free  American 
enterprise  as  we  knew  It,  would  belong  to 
history," 

fAn  ■ 

Naw  Yoax,  December  0,  lM6.-WhUe  last 
and  Week  were  sparring  for  strategic  advan- 
tage in  the  location  of  the  political  capital 
of  the  United  Natiuns  in  New  York  last  week, 
the  economic  capital  of  the  new  world  gov- 
ernment was  being  quietly  asUblUhed  lu 
Geneva, 

The  fate  of  the  American  economy,  and  the 
ability  of  American  industry  to  maintain  the 
high  American  wage  level  through  unre- 
strained production  and  unresuicted  foieica 
markeU  will  be  setUed  according  to  flute 
Department  plan,  not  in  an  American,  but 
in  a  foreign  atmosphere. 

This  will  b*  accomplished  by  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Trad*  and  Imploy- 
ment,  under  th*  United  Nations. 

Congress,  and  the  country,  witb  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  not  yet  aw«kened  to  thr  men- 
ace in  the  bold  scheme  fnr  sn  interuatlunal 
New  Deal  that  will  set  th*  pattern  for  the 
Amerlcnn  domestic  economy,  embodied  in 
the  American  proposals  of  the  Sute  Depart- 
ment. 

Oaret  Qarrett,  editor  of  American  Aflatrs, 
who  has  taken  this  plan  apart  and  examined 
it  with  microscopic  eye  in  nn  analysis  he  haa 
written  to  be  publlihed  In  th*  January 
number  of  that  quarterly,  has  this  to  say  of 
the  scheme  devised  in  aeeret  by  the  £>tate 
Department  experts: 

"They  had  to  achieve  a  feat  of  conceal- 
ment.  The  thing  to  be  concealed,  from  the 
American  public,  at  least,  was  that  a  fab- 
statement  of  the  menning  of  the  American 
proposals  would  read:  A  plan  develope<l  by 
a  technical  staff  within  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  impose  upon  the  trade 
of  the  world  a  collectlvist  svstem.'  •* 

The  charter  of  this  internatiotuU  world 
authority  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  at 
Geneva  under  the  United  Nations  was  ap- 
proved last  week  by  the  preparatory  com- 
mittee sitting  In  London. 

Of  this  subtle  plan  Mr.  Garrett  writes,  and 
has  given  me  permission  to  make  these  quo- 
tations : 

"No  member  nation  shall  conduct  Its  for- 
eign trade  in  a  way  to  injure  another  or  to 
put  another  at  a  disadvantage.  No  member 
nation,  the  United  States,  for  example,  sbaU. 
as  we  now  say,  export  unemployment. 

"A  nation  will  be  supposed  to  be  exporting 
unemployment  when  it  forces  its  goods  upon 
the  markets  of  the  world  merely  in  ordCr  to 
keep  its  own  labor  busy. 

"On  the  contrary.  If  there  is  unemployment 
in  the  world  as  a  serious  economic  evil,  mem- 
ber nations  shall  share  it  with  one  another 
instead  of  trying  to  unload  it;  and  from  this 
it  follows  that  they  shall  In  fact  share  em- 
ployment.    •     •     • 

"Two  of  its  implications  are  revolutionary. 
The  first  one  is  that  a  nation  may  no  longer 
do  what  it  likes  with  Its  own  market,  not  even 
to  protect  its  own  people.     •     •     • 

"The  second  implication  Is  that  as  the 
trade  of  the  world  is  planned  and  controlled 
by  an  international  authority,  so  the  Ameri- 
can economy  must  be  planned  and  controlled, 
for,  unless  the  Government  did  plan  ■  and 
control  production  In  this  country.  It  could 
not  fulfill  its  obligations  under  the  charier." 

To  state  it  bluntly,  In  the  language  of  the 
street,  here  Is  a  plot  by  the  Democratic  De- 
partment of  State  to  outlaw  the  American 
standard  of  living,  heretofore  "maintained  by 
the  highest  wage  scale  ever  attained  by  any 
people,  and  to  share  equally  the  poverty  of 
the  world  through  curtailment  of  American 
production  and  trade  at  the  order  of  an  in- 
ternational superstate. 

Can  they  get  away  with  itf 


Illffsl  Ealriti  of  AlitBi  Into  Hit  Vriiti 
SUItg 


IXTEN8I0N  OP  RXMARIGB 

HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 

or  NSW  Toax 

Of  THI  HOUSI  OF  RIFRlSBNTATtVBS 

Monday.  January  27. 1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Spwiear, 
I  find  that  bureaticratlc  government  hts 
become  so  securely  entrenched  and  con- 
sequently ao  arrogant  that  requeau  for 
information  by  citizens  or  Members  of 
Congreaa  are  ignored.  It  la  must  im- 
portant that  any  department  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  having  information  upon  which 
to  »nabl«  Congress  to  legislate  for  our 
national  secujlty.  such  Information 
should  be  promptly  mado  available  to  the 
Congreaa.  I  believe  It  la  highly  Impor- 
tant that  the  Concrcsa  know  how  many 
persona  arc  entering  this  country 
illegally. 

The  shortage  of  houaaa,  the  high  coat 
of  living,  and  other  fa/rtorg  may  be  pre- 
sented as  reaaona  for  not  flooding  our 
country  with  Illegal  alien  entries.  Im- 
portant as  these  rea.^on.s  may  be.  the  most 
compelling  objection  is  that  a  person 
who  enters  our  country  Illegally,  flouts 
our  laws  to  get  here,  will  disregard  our 
laws  while  be  is  here.  We  have  enough 
lawbreakers  now  without  Importing 
them. 

I  have  tried  to  assemble  facts  on  thla 
vital  problem  of  illegal  alien  entries  into 
the  United  States  but  the  press  seems  to 
be  the  only  reliable  source  from  which  to 
draw  a  conclusion  as  to  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  field  of  immigration. 

I  am  inserting  such  material  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather,  which  may  be  useful 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  inserting 
Quotations  and  photostatic  copies  of 
tables : 

AOUISSIONS    AMD    DtTSISa    OT    AXJKXS    TO    TRC 

CNrrEO    STATZB    AND    THXa    IMPACT    ON    OUB 
HOUSING   SHOBTAGE   AND   OTKBB   PBOBLUCB 

Deceml}er  ao,  1M«:  The  Washington  Post 
contained  a  story  that  President  Truman  had 
assigned  fotir  bhlps  to  a  special  refugee  run  to 
ferry  European  immigrants  to  the  United 
States.    The  article  quotes  the  President : 

"During  the  Christmas  season  a  year  rfo, 
on  December  22,  1945,  I  issued  a  directive  to 
a  number  of  executive  agencies  designed  to 
facUitate  the  immigration  of  refxigces  and 
displaced  persons  up  to  the  full  limit  pro- 
vided by  the  Immigration  law. 

"Up  to  October  21,  1946,  only  4,767  persons 
were  provided  for  under  these  arrangements. 
At  the  present  time,  foreseeable  sailings  In 
1946  will  provide  for  only  683  more  persons." 

Alter  quoting  Truman  as  to  delays  in  ship- 
ping for  displaced  persons  who  hold  immlgra- 
tlcm  visas  for  the  United  States,  the  article 
further  quoted  him : 

"Mindful  of  the  bleak  Christmas  ahead  for 
these  people  who  have  already  suffered  so 
much.  I  have  taken  up  this  matter  with  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  can  hold  out  hope 
of  early  Improvement." 

The  article  concludes: 

"The  President  did  not  say  how  many  more 
refugees  are  scheduled  to  enter  this  country. 
but  the  presence  of  2.100  at  Bremerhaven 
alone  indicated  the  total  number  would  X)% 
large." 

November  29.  1943:  On  this  date  Breckin- 
ridge Long.  Aaatstant  Secretary  of  Stau,  testi- 
fying m  executive  aaaaion  before  the  Rouse 
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Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  said 
dent  Rocsevelt  some  years  previously 
up  an  agebey  to  rescue  people  (roi}i 
and  Implied  there  was  no  need  for 
tton  of  H.  Res.  350  and  H  Res.  353 
for  the  establishment  by  the 
commission  to  effectuate  the 
Jewish  people  of  Etirope."     Mr 
that,  under  the  machinery 
llshed  by  the  President,  over  307 XX}) 
all  kinds  were  granted  to  persons 
or   enemy-occupied   territory;    and 
them  came  here  on  visitors'  visas 

Longs   testimony,   suppressed 
tended  period,  was  finally  issued  ai 
fidentlal  print)  extracts  from 
fore  the  committee  mentioned 

Norr. — About  a  year  ago,  the 
the    Department    of    Justices 
and  Naturr»ll2atlon  Service  concerr  I 
in    this    country,    and    was    told 
tween   ISMO  and   1945.  both  years 
there  had  been  241.708  ImmigrantE 
to  the  United  SUtes,  1.  e.,  Immi 
mltted  as  entitled  to  ultimate  citizenship. 

The   same  source   Informed    ths^t 
cember  26.   1&40.  the  estimated 
aliens    registered    here    was    4, 
that,   due   to   deaths,    departures, 
estimated    number    of    registered 
July  1.  1945.  was  3.350.000. 

March  16.  1946:  The  Washlniton  Post. 
under  the  byline  of  DUlard  Stokes  reported 
that,  under  Justice  Department  G  rder  3229. 
issued  by  Attorney  General  Fran)  Murphy, 
the  matter  of  "what  aliens  are  ge  ting  into 
your  country"  Is  "run  in  totall-  arlan  se- 
crecy." since  that  order  prevents  the  dis- 
closure of  that  information. 

April  25.  1946:  The  Washlngtcfa  Times- 
Herald  reported  that  immigration  authori- 
ties at  New  Orleans  had  repoi  ted  that 
"enemy  aliens  arrested  during  the  war  were 
being  returned  to  South  America  by  plane 
at  a  cost  of  $195  to  9266  each 
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S 

s 

4 

s 

^ 

i 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 

n 

18 


Name 


Ticket  No. 


'fioonn  Achaiadian 

Cbo«(faaoik  Arbatadian. 

KooMk  Ashaxadian 

AAsft  Ajbatadiao 

ZolaShamiDi 

Kli  Toot 

Dorine  S.  Isaaq . 

Salmon  Y  SbMri 

Viollet  Sheeri 

lra)8.  Fard 

KassBB  Shahmioiady... 

OIra  VoMrakova 

EiWy  Vosuakova 

Kouros  datrsp 

Nairn  Babery 

Mantareta  Ainisian 

David  MieiMi 

Albert  Waby 


Part  of  weight  and  balance  man  test 


Crew  embarked  at:  Cairo,  Egypt. 
Crew  destined  to:  Miami.  Fla. 


Positioa 


Captaji.v>. 

Copdot 
FltM«_'..I..""I 

Nav 

Bostess 


Oranore 
M  iddleston 
(Jarvey.  Jai  aes 
Calkins.  Lcpnard, 
Mansour. 


Totab:  Nuroter  of  wew,  J:  bap.  weifb  , 
Prepaie<i  ty:  Antotaw  O.  Menassa. 


June  3.  1046:  The  Baltimore  3un  reported 
that  the  Immigration  Service  had  informed 
Attorney  General  Clark  that  an  estimated 
"60.000  aliens  have  illegally  slipped  into  the 
United  States  this  year."  and  that  "the  bor- 
der patrol  arrested  30.000  aliens  who  had 
illegally  crossed  the  Mexican  border  during 
January,  February,  and  March  of  this  year, 
the  official,  who  cannot  be  quoted,  said:  'The 
number  of  persons  gaining  ille|al  entry  in 
addition  to  those  apprehended  is  variously 
estimated  up  to  the  number  caught.'  " 

June  3.  1946:  The  Evening  Star  carried 
substantially  the  same  report  as  did  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 

July  19.  1946:  The  Baltimore  Sun  reported: 
"Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  millions  of 
aliens  have  turned  their  eyes  and  hearts  to- 
ward America  and  are  now  pouring  into  this 
country — illegally — at  the  rate  of  2,000  a  day. 

"That  is  the  estimate  of  Tom  Clark.  United 
States  Attorney  General,  who  said  that  of 
the  60.000  who  entered  this  country  unlaw- 
fully m  a  month.  30.000  were  arrested  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  per- 
haps better  known  as  the  border  patrol." 

NoTB.— Two  thousand  a  day  is  60.000  a 
month.  720.000  a  year.  House  appropria- 
tion hearings  show  that  the  Bioxeau  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  advised  Mrs. 
Earl  Browder  to  go  to  Canada,  get  a  visa, 
and  then  apply  for  her  citizenship:  and  that 
this  Is  a  frequent  procedure  for  aliens  who 
originally  entered  the  United  States,  or  were 
here.  Illegally.  In  1937,  letters  from  Sumner 
Welles  told  aliens  how  to  go  to  other  Latin- 
American  countries,  get  visas,  and  then  re- 
turn for  admission  to  citizenship. 

September  26,  1946:  The  Times-Herald  re- 
ported that:  "1,075  alien  stowaways  seized 
as  flight  to  United  States  continues." 

October  26.  1946:  The  Hearst  papers  re- 
viewed the  entry  of  2.000  aliens  a  day.  ille- 
gally, and  quoted  Congressman  Noah  Mason 
as  severely  criticizing  the  gag  order  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  preventing  giving  of 


information  on  aliens,  and  as  saying  an  In- 
vestigation of  Immigration  U  In  order  and 
will  be  made. 

November  2.  1946:  The  Evening  Star,  under 
a  Miami  date  line  reported:  "48  Estonians 
rejoice  as  President  permits  them  to  stay 
in  the  United  States."  The  story  quoted 
the  White  House  (Mr.  Truman)  as  saying: 
"In  due  course  they  would  be  given  Immi- 
gration visas  which  will  enable  them  to  re- 
main in  this  country."  (They  had  arrived 
and  entered  illegally  after  an  ocean  crossing 
in  a  small  open  vessel.) 

It  is  known  that  aliens  are  being  flown  in 
In  droves  from  Tel  Aviv  by  Skyways;  and 
the  same  is  doubtless  true  as  to  other  in- 
ternational air  lines. 

Dear  Sib:  As  per  your  request,  we  are 
listing  below  the  names  of  passengers  carried 
on  our  recent  flight  from  Tel  Aviv.  Palestine, 
to  Miami,  Fla.,  as  reported  by  cable  by  Cap- 
tain Granere,  pilot  of  the  flight: 

Miami  to  New  York:  Abraham  Goldberg. 
Mindla  Szostak,  Nill  Szostak,  Szoszana  Szos- 
tak,  Asyr  Rajcjes.  Rlullla  Tlsch,  Alfred  Fren- 
kel,  Khalm  Chmouter,  Edith  Schuster,  Eva 
Schuster,  Rlva  Kawa.  Anna  Neumann,  Mar- 
kus  Juwiler,  Elhanin  Cohen,  Walter  Berman, 
Adele  Bermann.  Swi  Swet.  Alfred  Rosenfeld. 
Salamson  Simche,  Golde  De  Mayer,  Elara 
Schalit,  Fande  Rich,  Joseph  Zareckl. 

Miami  to  Los  Angeles:  Fred  H.  Hilton. 

Miami  to  Venezuela:  Lee  Robltschek, 
Henla    Robltschek,    Daniel    Robltschek. 

We  have  been  advised  that  a  Mr.  Fred 
Hilton  was  picked  up  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  rather 
than  at  Tel  Aviv,  and  proceeded  to  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  instead  of  New  York. 

We  trust  that  this  is  the  Information  you 
desire;  if  not,  please  feel  free  to  call  upon 
us  at  any  time  we  can  be  of  further  service 
to  you. 

Very  truly  yotirs. 


Skyways  International  passenger  manifest 

for  trip  No.  .  plane  No    53472   (flight  No.   

Originated   at:    Cairo.  Egypt.     Destined   to:    Miami, 


— ) 

Fla. 


Date:  October  10,  1948 


Eg  :pt. 


Date:  October  10,  1946 


Arc 

Sex 

4S 

M 

29 

F 

12 

M 

1 

M 

28 

F 

18 

M 

19 

F 

53 

M 

29 

F 

20 

M 

21 

M 

37 

F 

2 

M 

22 

M 

20 

M 

43 

F 

2S 

M 

49 

M 

Nationality    Tassport  No. 


Iranian... 

rio 

do 

do 


do 

do 

IrsQian 

do 

...  do 

Iranian 

do , 

Tchecoslo. 

do 

Iranian 

Iraqiaa 

Iranian 

U.S.A.-. 
do 


M 


M 
M 

8 
8 
&■ 
8 
8 
M 
M 
8 
8 
M 
8 
8 
S 
M 
8 
M 


Occupation 


Manufacturer.. 

Housewife 

Ptudent 

t...do 

f...do. 


|....do 

-do. 


Business... 
Housewife.. 

Student 

do. 


Housewife 

Infant 

Student 

.^...do 

Housewife... 

Mechanic  (Xpw  York) 

Pbonographs   operation    (Xew 
York). 


Pers. 
wt. 


1«0 
IfiO 
160 
lOO 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
IflO 
IflO 
160 
ISO 
IflO 
100 
160 
160 
160 


No  bacs 


Baf;  wt. 


Wt. 

ovnt. 


Skyways  InternatiorMl  crew  manifest 

for  trip  No.  .  plane  No.  53472  (flight  No.  ) 

Originated  at:  Cairo,  Egypt.     Destined  to:    Miami,  Fla 


Date:  10  October  1946 
Date:  10  October  1946 


N 


Jsnes 


r.  S.  A 

Henry  J.,  U.  8.  A 

P.  U,  S.A , 

.  C.  8.  A 

U.  8.  A_ 


CKilia. 


Nationality— Pass- 
port No. 


U.  8.  A.. 
....do.... 

dot 

....do.... 
....do 


Age 


i 


Sex 


M 
M 
M 


M 
8 


Birthplace 


U.  8.  A. 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 


Pers.wt. 


160 
160 
160 
160 
130 


No.  bags 


Wt.  bags 


770  pounds.    Revised  totak:  Kmnber  of  mm,  I;  bags,  weight,  770  pounds. 
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Skyways  Intemutional  pUofs  iecittrmtkm 
Plane:  53470.    Nationality:  U.  8.  A.    Trip  No.  306.    Date:  2d  October   1948 
From:  Lydda.    Bound  for:  New  York.    Skyways  International  Ltd..  MUmt    rik. 


Name  and  somame 


Granere,  J.  A 

MaeDonaM,  F.  J. 
Van  Berpen,  C.  J. 

Calkins  L.  A 

Ooodson.  E 


Denomination 


Pilot 

Copitot 

Mechanic.. .. 
Navljtator.... 
rCamareio 


NationaHty 


U.  8.  A. 
.....do_. 

do.  . 

-do... 


.do. 


I 
a 

3 
4 

» 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2£ 
26 


A|B 


a 


Sanitary  eoodHiona 


Name  and 


Ameeu,  .\lbert  K. ......... 

Baadarani.  Adcl.. ...... 

Bsadarani,  Fatma 

Bijner,  Marjem  Dvojre.... 

Chinict,  MtndekbaL . 

Daoud,  Tpwfik  Eff 

Etrovits,  \[oric 

Eirovits.  Helena ..... 

Garfinkle,  Boueua...... 

Garflnkle,  Max 

Uyulai,  Lenka 

Ciyulai,  Sutaime  Mirjam... 
Haouache.  Khalid  Ahmed.. 


Hiefaennan,  San 

Katter,  Edmund  Naft 

Luhliner.  Hans  Immanucl. 
Makari,  Laroud  Uu,  Liudu. 

Makari,  Katia 

Makari,  Wilma. 

Na.'=5ar,  Shaflq  Nejib 

Kabfiscta,  Dr.  Hans 

Rehfisch,  Antonia 

Vainbreo,  Mordekbai 

VVeihl,  Klara 

Weilil,  Oskar 

Weihl,  Rudolf 


Paaaentca 


Nationality 


U.S.  A 

Brazilian 

do 

PoHsh 

Palestinian.... 
Trans-Jordan., 

Stateks.^ 

-.-do 

Canadian 

.....do 

Palestinian 

do. 

Syrian 


Age 


Palestinian. 

U.S.A 

Undefined.. 
Lebanese  ... 

do 

....do 

Palestinian. 
Undefined . . 
do. 


Palestinian. 

....do 

...-do 

-.-.do 


53 
15 
22 
48 
38 
48 
34 
33 
2S 
33 
38 
13 
16 

44 

20 
23 

27 
5 
3 

» 

41 
44 

50 
25 
21 


Sei 


M 
M 

F 
F 
M 
M 
M 
F 
F 
M 
F 
F 
M 

F 
M 
M 

F 

r 

F 
M 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
M 


Civil  status 


Married 

Sinrte 

do 

Married 

do.—. 

Single 

Married... 

d6 

do. 

do 

Widow 

Single 

....do 

do 

do 

-...do 

Married... 

Single 

....do.... 
Married... 

do.... 

....do.... 
...do.... 

Widow 

Sinfto 

....do.... 


Profession 


Retired . 

Student 

Bou.<ewife . 

do. 

Agent 

Merchant 

Barber 

Hnu.sewife 

Welfare  worker.... 

do 

Dressmaker _ 

Student... 

Merchant  afiprm- 
tioc. 

Secretary ._. 

Student 

Laborer ........ 

Housewife 

N/A 

-...do 

Merchant 

Author 

Housewifa ,. 

Contractor 

Housewife .. 

Accountant 

Cook 


Onsw  of  tke  Tnmua  OuBBittee 


EXITO^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaw,  JanvMry  27,  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  upper  Chamber  of  Congress  de- 
bated at  great  length  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  famous  Senate  War 
Investigating  Committee  should  be  con- 
tinued. After  the  debate  came  to  a  close. 
the  Senate  deemed  it  advisable  to  grant 
this  committee  an  additional  year  In 
order  to  complete  its  investigation  of  the 
war  period. 

This  committee  has  beoi  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  for  several  years,  yet  very  few 
peoi^e  know  of  the  incidents  that  oc- 
curred behind  the  scene  to  inspire  its 
creation. 

It  was  this  committee,  originally 
headed  by  Harry  S.  Truman,  that  sent 
him  skyrocketing  into  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  states  and  then  into 
the  White  House  itself. 

In  this  connection.  It  would  seem  apro- 
pos to  state  for  the  first  time  the  genesis 
0"  this  committee. 

The  story  dates  back  to  late  in  Decem- 
ber 1940,  when  sensational  information 
concerning  a  highly  placed  defense-con- 
tract profiteer,  came  to  the  attention  of 
Joseph  Leib.  free-lance  writer  of  Wash- 
IngtOTi.  D.  C. 

Lelb  took  this  matter  up  with  Sam 
O'Neal,  who  was  at  that  time  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times — now   publicity   director  of   the 


Democratic  National  Committee — and 
they  decided  to  "bring  the  Information 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  On  January  4.  1941.  they  made 
their  first  call  upon  the  then  Attorney 
General  Robert  Jackson.  Wendell  Berge, 
Assiiitant  Attorney  General,  and  other 
officials.  They  made  other  calls  on 
January  9,  14.  15,  16,  and  23,  1941. 
However,  the  Justice  Department  re- 
fused to  take  action  on  this  case. 

Nevertheless.  Lelb  sent  the  following 
letter  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  the  case  out  into 
the  open.    The  message  read: 

Jakuast  6,  1941, 
Mt  Dkai  Mxmbeb  or  CoifGasB:  Several 
days  ago  I  conferred  with  DepartmeDt  of 
Justice  offlciala  relative  to  profiteering  and 
fraud  in  defense  and  war  contracta.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  assisted  me  in  presenting  amazing 
evidence  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
It  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident '  that 
the  Congress  should  set  up  an  Investigating 
committee  to  watch  over  possible  frauds 
against  the  Government  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  give  this  suggestion  jrour  careful 
consideration  and  attention. 

Should  you  care  for  further  information, 
please  advise.    With  many  thanks. 
Very  truly  youra, 

JOSCPH  Ldb. 

This  letter  was  followed  up  with  per- 
sonal calls  upon  a  number  of  Senators, 
including  Mr.  Truman. 

Then,  on  February  IS.  1941.  Senator 
Truman  introduced  his  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  defense  inves- 
tigating committee,  and  the  measure  was 
offlclally  approved  on  April  1. 1941.  Sen- 
ator Truman  immediately  became  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 


Part  of  this  story  was  told  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  theCoNCHESsioiiAL  Recokd  (vol. 
89.  pt.  10.  p.  A2280)  by  Senator  Sttlis 
BaiOGES. 

Fearing  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
would  run  on  the  above-mentioned  case, 
Leib  got  a  bill  introduced.  H.  R.  4916. 
Seventy-«evenUi  Congress,  first  aesslon. 
which  demanded  the  suspending  during 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  the 
running  of  any  statute  of  limitations  on 
prosecutions  for  Federal  offenses.  This 
measure  was  introduced  on  May  29,  1941. 

Finally  on  Novemt>er  26.  1941.  a  long- 
delayed  hearing  was  held  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  and  the  only 
witnesses  were  Congresswoman  Jean- 
nette  Rankin,  who  Introduced  the  bill, 
Mr.  Leib,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Holtzcff, 
Special  Assistant  Attorney  GeneraL  The 
Justice  Department  opposed  this  piece 
of  legislation  because  it  was  too  broad, 
but  on  January  28,  1942,  after  much  agi- 
tation they  sent  to  the  Congress  H.  R. 
6484.  a  bill  to  suspend  during  the  present 
war  the  running  of  statutes  of  limitations 
appHcable  to  certain  offenses.  This  be- 
came law  on  August  24,  1942,  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment set  up  a  war-fraud  unit.  From 
the  exposure  of  a  number  of  war  con- 
tracts came  the  demand  for  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act  and  the  subsequent  saving 
of  untold  billions  of  dollars. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  details  stur- 
roimding  this  matter  cannot  be  made 
public  at  this  time.  Who  the  defense 
contract  profiteer  was.  why  the  Justice 
Department  refused  to  take  action  and 
other  Incidents  that  took  place  will  be 
revealed  at  a  later  date.  When  it  does 
break,  one  thing  is  sure,  it  certainly  win 
make  interesting  reading. 
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Onr  War  Dead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  NEW   TOHK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEfJTATIVES 


Monday.  January  27, 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  ext  md  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  nclude  the 
following  article  by  Mrs.  George  S. 
Patton,  Jr.: 
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(By  Mrs.  George  S.  Patto  i 

Wberever  our  soldiers  are  bu 
tber*  is  America,  and  Amertcffn 
mark   the   triumphal   march 
through  the  Islands  of  the  Pac 
Africa.  Sicily,  and  Italy  through 
the  borders  of  Germany.     No 
buried  in  any  enemy  soil. 

The  crosses,  each   with    Its 
tag.  stand  in  long  rows  guardijig 
and  on  my  Journey  overseas 
local  people  everywhere,  both 
children,  putting  Bowers  on 
men  they  call  "our  liberators." 

I   have  seen   this  plcttire 
times,  in  1031.  1938.  and  1346 
every  American  who  some  day 
In  one  of  these  cemeteries 
feeling  it  la  completely  right  tt^t 
lie  there. 

This  is  the  Judgment  of 
reaved  of  World  War  I  who  hav  ; 
me  after  the  first  poignancy 
■ubeided. 

After  the  last  war  I  saw  the 
back.    I  watched  them  being 
on  funeral  day  at  a  national 
after  week.    Each  of  thQi>e 
the  bereavement  of  some  fam 
word  of  death  was  received,  anc 
of  great  emotion  the  relatives 
have  the  bodies  returned. 

But  on  the  day  of  burial  it 
a  family  present.     Many  of 
come.  I  think,  because  the  woilnd 
had  begun  to  heal,  the  meaning 
ceremony  had  changed  for  th^m 
had  begun  to  realize  that  the 
brought  back  in  sealed  caskets 
tlon  to  the  men  they  had 

Our  Army  graves-registratloi; 
thf  QiMrtannaatcr  General  ar< 
cradibl*  MBWto  In  all  parts  of 
Identify  the  bodies  of  lost 
ending  the  strain  of  uncertainty 
homes.     Our  Government  wlll| 
their  bcdlee  in  national 
or  send  them  home,  according 
of  their  next  of  kin. 

As  a  specious  comfort  to  the 
ttves,  8endtns(  them  home  Is  ca 
tion.     Tne   word   is  a  mlsnom  >r 
American  cemetery,  wherever  it 
American  soil,  owned  and 
United  States  Government 

My  husband  felt  this  deeply 
he  wrote  the  pcem  in  which  be 
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because   they   could    no   longer   serve   their 
purpose. 

Will  it  comfort  you  to  hear  that  your  sol- 
dier Is  being  shipped  home  In  a  box  or  an 
urn  to  be  reburied?  What  will  come  home 
to  you  isn't  what  you  remember  and  love. 

Will  it  ease  your  grief,  or  make  you  happier 
to  know  that  some  young  soldier,  drafted  to 
serve  our  country  overseas,  is  digging  up 
these  poor  bones? 

If  the  family  of  the  fallen  soldier  would 
find  comfort  in  a  permanent,  tangible  record 
near  at  hand,  let  them  erect  a  simple  monu- 
ment in  the  family  cemetery  plot,  inscribed 
with  the  man's  name  and  record  and  the 
place  of  his  burial  overseas.  Or  this  could 
be  added  to  the  list  on  a  family  monument 
already  established. . 

Thus  there  would  be  a  lasting  memorial  at 
home  where  it  could  be  seen,  without  the 
gruesome  performance  of  cloving  the  re- 
mains. 

And  what  would  your  man  himself  say  if 
he  cculd  speak? 

Every  good  soldier  I  haiJe  ever  known 
w.mted  to  be  buried  where  he  fell. 

Mine  did. 

Our  dead  have  earned  th^  right  to  rest 
in  peace. 


Amendment  of  Ciril  Service  Retirement 
Act — Bills  To  Aid  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27,  1947 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing in  the  House  three  bills,  one 
to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act.  as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  annuities  of  those  who  have 
retired,  or  are  about  to  retire,  under 
the  Retirement  Act,  by  50  percent  of  the 
annuities  they  are  now  receiving,  or  will 
receive,  or  by  $600  per  annum,  which- 
ever amount  is  lesser. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  very  just  and 
worth-while  measure,  for  it  will  afford 
employees  who  are  eligible  to  retire  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  with  a  livable  an- 
nuity which  will  offer  them  security  for 
the  future.  It  will  also  encourage  older 
employees  to  take  advantage  of  the  re- 
tirement system,  and  thus  make  open- 
ings available  for  emploj'ees  to  move  up, 
and  thereby  create  new  positions  to  be 
filled.  This  action  will  help  materially 
to  solve  some  of  our  unemplojTnent. 
Heretofore,  employees  have  hesitated  to 
retire  due  to  the  low  retirement  rate  they 
would  receive  as  they  felt  the  annuity 
would  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  present-day  living,  and  they  contin- 
ued on  in  their  positions  even  after 
reaching  the  retirement  age.  This  bill, 
I  feel  sure,  will  help  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation and  will  aid  in  bringing  about  a 
proper  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  other  two  Jills  are  to  aid  the 
postal  employees.  One  measure  provides 
for  a  working  schedule  with  8  hours' 
service  not  to  extend  over  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  9  consecutive  hours;  that  is. 
to  get  8  hours'  work  in  on  a  9-hour  pe- 
riod. Many  times  postal  employees  re- 
port to  work  and  then  have  to  wait 


around  several  hours  before  going  back 
on  duty.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
waste  of  time,  and  I  am  sure  that  a 
working  schedule  can  be  arranged  which 
will  correct  this  situation. 

Also,  I  have  a  bill  to  grant  to  postal  em- 
ployees the  same  leave  privileges  which 
are  enjoyed  by  regular  civil -service  em- 
ployees. This  bill  provides  that  post- 
masters and  employees  shall  be  granted 
26  days'  leave  of  absence  with  pay  each 
year,  exclusive  of  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  holidays,  and  also  15  days'  sick  leave 
with  pay,  exclusive  of  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, and  holidays,  and  to  be  cumula- 
tive. This  also  provides  for  certain  leave 
privileges  for  classified  substitute  em- 
ployees. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  postal  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  the  same  leave 
benefits  as  are  granted  to  other  civil- 
service  employees. 


Canol,  the  Major  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27, 1947 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World  of  January 
20,  1947: 

CANOL,  THE  MAJOB  SCANDAL 

When  the  history  of  World  War  II  scandal. 
Inefficiency,  and  horrible  waste  is  written, 
Canol  will  be  a  big  item.  That  was  the  oil 
project  some  United  States  military  officials 
dreamed  up.  They  were  partially  aided  by 
Canadians.  The  scheme  was  to  furnish  oU 
for  war  by  a  long  pipe  line.  It  turned  out 
the  project  was  impractical  in  the  first  place. 
The  oil  supply  was  tenuous.  The  capacity 
of  the  plant  and  line  was  not  enough  to  be 
of  any  help  in  the  war.  even  if  careful  opera- 
tion had  been  possible. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  •100.000,000 
project  is  a  ruin;  that  only  the  $25,000,000 
refinery  remains,  and  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less. The  story,  among  the  most  disagree- 
able of  the  war.  Is  that  the  Junk  dealers 
have  taken  everything  they  found  loose.  It 
is  likely  the  refinery  has  been  cleaned  out 
of  all  the  relatively  small  or  detachable 
equipment.  The  great  scarcities  of  metals 
and  other  things  in  the  United  States  fur- 
nished first-class  incentive  for  looting.  The 
equipment  scattered  about  the  place — bull- 
dozers, tanks,  trucks,  and  heavy  materials — 
wotjld  deteriorate,  anjrway,  regardless  of  the 
looting.  The  whole  affair  seems  to  have 
been  left  to  the  guardianship  of  the  highly 
touted  and  much-pictured  Canadian  Royal 
Police.  In  other  words,  the  United  States 
promoters  and  managers  and  even  the  Gov- 
ernment, appeared  to  abandon  the  whole 
business  right  after  it  was  ostensibly  com- 
pleted. Whatever  the  circumstances  under 
which  decay  took  place,  the  United  States 
suffered  a  tremendous  loss.  The  expendi- 
ture was  never  Justified  and  it  was  poorly 
handled. 

Just  who  was  responsible  for  this  miser- 
able but  very  coetly  farce  should  be  put  on 
record.  Oxxr  recollection  is  that  a  military 
man  was  the  mainspring.  The  Government 
•nd  war  authorities  generally  must  have 
acquiesced.     The  whole  matter  should  be 
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looked  over  and  assorted  and  cataloged. 
The  size,  In  the  first  place,  was  forbidding, 
and  the  calculations  were  incorrect.  The' 
plan  bad  no  chance  to  succeed.  Now.  to  add 
to  the  InJtiry.  comes  the  mysterious  re- 
moval, the  busy  capitalization  by  indus- 
trial scavengers.  The  whole  thing,  even 
at  this  late  date,  has  a  ghastly  look,  an 
evil  sotmd,  a  mighty  bad  smell. 


Portal-to-PorUl  Pay  Suits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATTVE3 

Monday,  January  27, 1947 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  part  of  this  extension  of  remarks,  I 
include  a  statement  of  Alva  W.  Phelps, 
president  of  the  Oliver  Corp.,  well-known 
makers  of  farm  machinery.  In  this 
statement  to  all  members  of  the  Oliver 
Corp..  Mr.  Phelps  discusses  the  so-called 
portal-to-portal  pay  suits  as  they  may 
affect  the  Oliver  Corp. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

To  All  Members  of  the  Oliver  Organization: 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  tidal  wave  of  so- 
called  p(Utal-to-portal  back  pay  and  damage 
suits  recently  Instituted  against  American 
industry.  Most  at  these  su\ts,  the  total 
amount  of  which  now  exceeds  ^4,000.000,000, 
were  su^ested  by  the  recent  court  decision 
In  what  is  known  as  the  Mount  Clemens  Pot- 
tery case — a  decision  involving  a  new  and 
entirely  unforeseen  Interpretation  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act.  and  contrary  to  tradi- 
tional and  well-known  practices  and  cusUnos. 

Most  of  you  also  know  that  suits  have  been 
filed  against  Oliver  for  tremendous  stmns  to- 
taling »1 1,000.000.  It  is  claimed  that  half  of 
this  total  represents  a  recovery  of  wages, 
although  such  additional  compensation  was 
never  anticipated  by  our  employees  or  by 
union  officials  during  regular  contract  nego- 
tiations. The  other  half,  in  the  amount  of 
t5.500.000.  has  been  asked  for  damages. 

We  believe  that  it  is  best  for  all  of  los  to 
make  it  clear  to  you  that  at  present  the  suits 
are  no  more  than  a  gamble.  Jurists  and  leg- 
islators have  indicated  that  they  are  aware 
of  the  crippling  effect  on  industrial  progress 
and  Job  sectirity  that  such  a  terrific  and  un- 
earned body  blow  would  have  on  industry. 

As  a  responsible  member  of  American  In- 
dustry, Oliver  has  attempted  at  all  times  to 
meet  Its  oldlgatl(»8  to  employees,  ctistomers, 
dealers,  and  the  general  public  Interest.  In 
meeting  these  obligations,  Oliver  has.  desires 
to,  and  will,  as  must  any  other  business,  move 
within  the  framework  of  the  law.  Now  a 
surprising  Interpretation  of  one  law  has  led 
certain  labor  leaders  to  believe  that  they  have 
grounds  to  impose  a  heavy  penalty  upon  In- 
dustry— the  same  Industry  on  whose  orderly 
expansion  and  success  the  Jobs  and  pros- 
perity of  all  |»oductlve  workers  depend. 

All  Oliver  employees  have  received  full  and 
fair  compensation  according  to  the  terms  of 
contracts  made  In  good  faith  between  their 
represenutives  and  the  company  under  the 
lawful  process  ol  collective  baigalnlng.  The 
company,  therefore,  advises  you  that  It  must 
defend  these  suits  vigorously  In  order  to  pro- 
tect lu  dealers,  customers,  stockholders,  and. 
Ultimately,  its  own  employees.  Balanced 
protection  of  the  best  interests  of  all  those 
concerned  with  a  business  as  well  as  the 
general  public  is  an  Important  ftmctlon  of 
honest  management.  In  this  case,  as  In  any 
other  where  one  group  might  seek  temporary 


benefit  at  damaging  expense  to  the  others, 
we  will  make  every  effort  to  carry  out  this 
function. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Alva  A.  Phsltb, 

President. 


Farewell  Message  of  tke  Late  Gen.  Joseph 
Stilwell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAITER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  Nrw  roRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27, 1947 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcou,  I 

include  therein  the  farewell  message  of 
the  late  Gen.  Joseph  Stilwell  to  the  Tenth 
Army  as  he  took  leave  of  them. 
The  message  follows: 

Now  that  you  are  on  the  way  back  to  the 
farm,  the  shop,  the  desk,  or  the  mine,  or 
soon  win  be,  listen  to  a  few  words  from  an 
old  brass  hat  who  has  watched  the  genera- 
tions pass  by.  You  are  not  required  to  listen 
any  more;  nobody  can  caU  you  to  attention: 
you  are  free  from  red  tape,  discipline,  cen- 
sorship, and  restrictions;  the  wraps  are  off 
you  at  last.  But  give  me  a  chance  to  speak 
to  you  briefly  with  the  wraps  off  me.  too. 
Even  brass  hats  are  tied  up  in  red  tape,  and 
sometimes  they  dont  like  It  any  better  than 
you  do. 

My  great  regret  Is  that  I  can't  expect  to  go 
along  with  your  generation  very  much  longer. 
I  have  seen  how  you  respond  In  a  crisis,  and 
it  is  okay.  I  have  heard  you  cuss  and  gripe, 
and  that's  normal  and  proper.  You  can  take 
It  on  the  nose,  and  you  can  dish  it  out,  with 
Interest.  You  have  made  the  grade,  as  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines,  and  you  can  have 
my  shirt  any  time  you  need  it. 

When  you  get  home,  they  will  make  a  fuss 
over  you.  They  will  be  shouting.  -Welcome 
home,  heroes."  "The  thanks  of  America."  etc. 
How  you  will  squirm  and  wish  you  could  get 
down  to  Clancy's  with  the  boys!  All  you  can 
do  is  sweat  it  out,  make  your  speech,  and  be 
thankful  that  it  doesn't  last  very  long. 

The  home  folks  think  a  lot  of  you  and  they 
will  only  l>e  trying  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion. You  want  your  own  people  and  your 
own  community  to  feel  that  you  made  good, 
anyway.  They  never  doubted  that  you 
would;  it  was  only  you  who  had  any  qtialms 
about  it.  And  here  is  where  you  cash  In; 
you  have  been  through  the  nalll.  you  have 
stood  the  gaff,  and  you  have  the  satisfaction 
of  accomplishment  that  nothing  can  buy. 
That  is  the  real  reward  of  your  service.  From 
now  on  you  can  live  with  yourself,  without 
regrets. 

But  tinless  I  read  you  wrong,  you  will  not 
think  your  work  as  Americans  Is  all  done 
because  the  war  Is  over.  In  the  face  of 
aggression,  we  got  together  and  submerged 
all  our  little  differences.  In  the  big  issues, 
everybody  came  through.  You  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  forward  and  pull  a  buddy  otrt  of 
machine-gun  fire  at  the  risk  of  your  own 
neck.  And  it  dldnt  count  that  you  were 
maybe  a  college  graduate  and  he  never  got 
beyond  the  eighth  grade,  becatise  you  know 
he'd  have  done  as  much  for  yoti.  Tou 
wouldn't  know,  except  IncidenteDy.  who 
were  Protestants,  CathoUcs,  or  Jews  In  your 
company,  who  were  unhm  men  and  who  non- 
union. It  wooldat  bave  made  any  differ- 
ence anyway. 

The  war  has  prorred  the  essential  eobeirt<m 
of  America.    If  the  Oennans  and  the  Japs 


had  looked  vm  over  carefully,  and  had  bad 
the  brains  to  evaluate  what  they  saw.  thay 
would  never  have  been  crasy  enough  to  try 
to  pull  vm  down.  If  we  can  lick  a  problem 
such  as  this  war  has  been,  are  we  toix^  to 
let  the  comparatively  minor  probtaaM  of 
peace  bother  usT  Why,  If  we  put  tbe  aaaa 
effort  on  solving  our  domestic  probleiat  (bak 
we  have  put  on  licking  the  Germans  and  the 
Japs,  we  could  make  over  the  United  State* 
of  America  the  way  we'd  like  to  hate  it. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  should 
continue  the  sama  pace  when  the  urte  Is 
gone,  but  11.000.000  «i-aervlcemen  can  have 
a  lot  to  say  about  what  we  wiU  do.  I  am 
sure  at  one  thiixg — you  like  the  way  Amarica 
is  beaded,  or  you  wouldn't  have  put  up  such 
a  fisht  for  it. 

Maybe  in  the  near  futtvc  your  machine 
gunner  will  make  a  million  dollars  and  you 
will  run  a  filling  station.  What  the  hell!  It 
may  be  that  you  will  make  the  million  and 
the  gunner  will  run  the  filling  station.  That's 
America — everjbody  on  his  feet,  and  nobody 
on  his  kniees. 

One  more  thing  before  I  atop  talking  You 
ha%e  left  your  outfit  and  exchanged  the 
bugle  for  tbe  alarm  clock,  but  you  wlU  never 
be  alone  again.  There  are  11.000.000  men 
now  who  belong  to  tlie  same  club  you  do. 
who  have  bad  similar  expertenaea.  You 
have,  all  of  you,  seen  a  lot  of  the  world  and 
can  t)etter  appreciate  what  we've  got  in  the 
United  States  ct  America.  Because  I  have 
faith  in  the  outlook  and  ideals  of  your 
generation,  I  should  like  to  live  long  enough 
to  see  what  you  do  with  your  opportunities. 
But  though  it  Is  a  fine  day  in  the  morning 
for  you.  It  Is  getting  late  in  the  afternoon 
for  me. 

Good  luck,  soldier.  I  am  proud  to  hava 
known  you. 


Second  Bay  Bridge  Ovtsiiic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OP   CAUPOKNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVXB 
Monday,  January  27. 1947 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  four  outstanding  daily  papers 
each  of  which  Is  of  national  and  inter- 
national prominence. 

A  few  days  ago  In  the  extension  of  my 
remarks  I  Included  editorials  from  three 
of  these  papers  which  dealt  with  the  fact 
that  a  second  San  Francisco  Bay  bridge 
is  imperatively  needed  of  a  type  and  lo- 
cation that  will  meet  the  future  require- 
ments of  our  peacetime  economy  and  na- 
tional defense.  Such  a  crossing  must 
not  only  provide  for  vehicular  traffic,  but 
also  adequate  facilities  for  transconti- 
nental railroad  service.  The  complete 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  San  Francisco 
and  in  many  other  communities  in  that 
area  is  demonstrated  by  a  further  edi- 
torial in  the  fourth  newspaper — the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  That  editorial  li 
as  follows: 

Tsn  years  ago.  in  November  19M.  tbe  San 
Pranclsco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  was  open  for 
automobile  tratlc.  and  evan  at  the  time  at 
tbe  opening  tbare  ware  peraons  wbo  inalstad 
It  was  not  neadad. 

Now.  a  deeada  later,  it  la  foond  tbat  th« 
great  bitdga  is  insuSdcnt  to  handle  tbe 
traOc  and  eoostruetloo  of  another  struc- 
ture la  nrgcnt. 
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Hearings  have  been  held  and 
will  toon  be  considered  In  Washl 
CongrMsman  Richard  J  Wilch.  < 
elaeo,  endeavormg  vtgorously  to 
final  decision. 

The   necessity   is   apparent, 
route  of  the  new  bridge  has  ye 
termlned. 

That  U  the  problem  which  mutt 
by  engineers,  traffic  experts  and 
of  the  cities  which  the  bridge 

The  new  bridge  should  relieve. 
further  confuse,  the  traffic  prol  I 
terminal  cities.  In  particular  Sai  i 
which  owing  to  Its  downtown 
a  traffic  problem  child  among 

The  new  bridge  must  not 
traffic  Into  already  congested 

That  aspect  of  bridge  planning 
existed  when  the  bridge 
here.    It  must  not  be  neglected 
tngton  decision. 

But  that  decision  should  not 
The  bridge  Is  needed  now. 
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Dr.  CoMBt  OB  Z-Yeir  Co  Icgct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  G.  ROHHBOUGH 

or  WHT  vtaoiNU 

IN  THI  HOUai  or  RIPRISIMTATTVSS 

Monday.  January  27,  |947 


Mr  ROHRBOUGH     Mr 

der  If »vf  to  extend  my  remur^* 
herrin  on  fdltortol  from  iht> 
Hrrold  Tribune  o(  Sundoy. 
IM7. 

This  oditorlol  dlsru-Hsm  ihf  nnnuol  re- 
port of  Froictont  J«mc.<<  B  Conont.  of 
Horvord  Untvi>rtity,  tn  whlcli  Prraidmt 
Conont  rxprrwM*)*  hl«  opprovi  1  of  Junior 
ro)lvf»N,  By  tmpllcMiion  h  oIm)  op* 
rrovrs  IM»rol  oltt  for  rduco  toi\, 

Thf  edltortol  foilowa; 

M    (H>NAMt  ON  l*VBA«  rOI-lkMNI 

Ttu«*  who  lH»)i*v»  (hs(  (hs  «  yvar 
folUiwiiki  ifOdMOUuh  fviMK  hiih  M<h«K)|  t4T#ra 
0  immiioiiif  Mluooiiouol  li*v»l  h  \\\  niui  un* 
wpiHH  niptH  Ml  Mo  OUhVMl  rt»<>r(  or  t)r 
Jomti  B  Cnnont,  nf  Romnl  U  ^^n\nt  Ahi>«<l 
««(  x\\*  urn*  whi^it  tit*  (M  bvHHi  will  h«y» 
»^m\t  Its  rtM«*«,  IH  (StitHhi  a  tlli>l|t«tM  « 
■imUH/  irowii^ii  drtitanil  fi»r  aili'Aiu<*il  »iiu* 
.    ^'t\\\    ittithy   typM  of  i' uilvhis,"  h* 


oolton 

IMiVMl*  "m  ifMiiiDMl  B-yvar  Mittr 
UMlyit'  ■'  I  M<vui»tl  loealiy 

adaptett  iti  thutr  u»t#a  Uiaii  th«< 
irndiitonal  4*y»«r  rMUtvittial  m 


lii  r^<>mm*iuiiitg  "ihv  rM|»«(l  iii|»«h»(«»n  and 
<l»v«>tti^tnt*iit  u(  such  Urtntnal  !i<y»«r  col* 
Itgoa,"  th»  guvvrnlhg  foctttr  in  >r  Cuitaut'i 
BUttd  U  ott»  u(  cost.  HU  Rrguneitt  it  th«t 
loool  prof lolOB  for  studtnta  wuu  i  b«  (lir  !••• 
•xpsnaiv^  tliMt  toulvalent  provi  iion  at  r»*l* 
dential  collef»a.  Mortovrf.  If  P*  leral  aid  for 
public  education  is  made  avallasl*.  without 
Pt»deriU  control  of  education,  be  §«••  no  rea- 
son why  Buma  of  tha  monay  flcwing  to  tba 
BtatM  ahould  not  b«  used  tn  lu  >porting  the 
local  a-ytar  collettM.  Por  mai  y  studenu. 
two  or  mora  academic  years  w«  uld  prove  a 
fitting  climax  to  their  formal  edi  catiun.  Por 
othara.  particularly  (or  tbuaa  qua  ifled  tor  the 
profMaions,  thtrc  would  atiU  bi  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  OB. 

Thart  u  nothing  noval  la  tl  •  tdao  of  a 
l-ytar  lavel  b«yo»d  the  high  lohout.  Por 
dacadea  it  ha*  b»«n  the  concapt  (  n  which  th* 
flourlahing  devtlopmant  of  jui  lor  colltgea 
has  b«en  baaed.  H«r«  in  th«  la  it.  thaat  in- 
■tuuttona  ar«  dnanctd  privattl '  aa  a  rulo; 
tB  CoUfornto.  tho  odditional  ■  yaon  or* 


site   or 
to  be  de- 


was  dls- 

met 

the  Wash- 


be  delayed. 


Sfcokpr.  un- 
I  Include 
New  York 
Jknuory  36, 


iii«ii  h«ytind 

tea  Mill  bolter 

>ITi>reil  by  b 
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usually  provided  at  public  expense.  In  Cali- 
fornia, also,  a  variation  on  the  pattern  has 
been  evolved,  known  as  the  New  American 
College,  In  which  the  last  2  years  of  high 
school  and  the  first  2  years  of  college  are 
combined  In  a  single  4-year  unit.  In  New 
York  State,  the  most  recent  application  of 
the  idea  has  been  the  far-stglited  program 
of  2-year  institutes,  recommended  by  the 
l}oard  of  regents  and  just  now  getting  under 
way.  If  Dr.  Conant's  discussion  serves  no 
other  purpose  than  to  further  this  program, 
it  will  have  been  a  useful  contribution. 


New  England  Fiiheries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  BHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OF  RSPRESXNTATIVES 
Monday,  January  27, 1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fish- 
ing industry — a  vital  part  of  the  business 
life  of  New  England — soon  will  be  non- 
existent unless  step.s  are  taken  to  remedy 
the  ills  that  now  beset  It. 

In  an  effort  to  call  public  attention  to 
this  Important  matter  ond  in  the  hope 
of  helping  to  solve  the  problems  now  fac- 
ing this  multi-milUon-doUar  industry  the 
Providence  (R,  I.)  Journal  recently  as- 
signed one  of  its  reporters.  LtH>nard  O. 
Warner,  to  study  the  Induatry  and  the 
problems  now  facing  It  and  to  writo  b 
sorle.'*  of  f\ve  artlclfs  on  the  subject. 

Uo  thot  every  Member  of  the  House 
ond  Senote  may  hnve  the  b«nef\t  of  these 
ortlrles,  I  propc^o  to  offrr  Ihrsc  articles 
fo.  printing  in  Ihr  CuNOHSsaiUN^l  Rkcooo. 
ond  under  permlMion  olrtody  ironlod 
me  I  Inclurif  herewith  the  t\rst  article,  os 
It  appeared  In  tl)t>  Joimmhi  til  January  U, 
1947,    It  follows: 

Niw  RNauNna  PiaMnatia  ViHwvp  Ai  f)vma 
iNuuaiRT  -   Mui.rt*Miu.ioii4)uUMi    Bu»)« 


Nmo  I1«MIN«  ITOBU  OVtIOP 
THROttOM  MACMINI  MfTHNM,  COinSRAI. 
WAMfR,  ANU  LaiM  ttr  fuNt^^NN  ION  titi 
PUtUM 

(■y  tiKthurd  O.  Warnvri 

Auaiin  IHiwart  oiia>time  Itahernian  ivirned 
lMbi>r  aRaetitiv*  liHikftt  tttit  (rem  \\\*  arroml. 
•titry  olRea  window  onto  tfattilng  N<>nlifiu 
Avenue,  uff  the  Boaton  Piah  Plvr.  and  oh* 
terved; 

■if  thiR  ketpa  U|v  BiwtoB  will  be  tha  horns 
of  Um  boon  and  n«it  the  t<(H(  Thu  Is  n  ttvtnit 
industry,  but  it  d«>»«n  t  know  It.  The  piiy 
of  It  all." 

With  deep  feeling  thut  bmught  out  hit 
•light  IrUh  brogue,  Powvm  wni  talking  about 
the  depletion  of  the  great  AshlnK  grounclii 
which  fan  out  from  the  New  Inglnnd  conot. 
Prom  these  vast  octan  bottom  plains,  hills 
and  valleys,  New  England  has  built  an  indus- 
try that  now  earns,  according  to  the  btit 
MtimatM.  an  Income  of  ab^ut  180,000,000 
each  year. 

The  industry  Itself  and  tta  allied  busl- 
neaaM— boatbuildara.  net  mahera,  ships  out- 
fittars.  filleting  plants,  etc.— probably  repre- 
sent an  Investment  of  M00,000.000,  stretching 
trom  Connaoticut  north  and  eastward  to  the 
tip  of  Maine. 

Hndduck  and  redfiah  are  the  largest  Items 
In  the  New  Ingland  eatch.  each  totaling 
about  lu.ooo.ooo  pounds  o  year.  About  too,- 
000.000  pounds  of  ood  are  eaught  annually. 
Plounders,  herrinf,  whiting,  pollock,  and 
oaaekerol  are  the  only  other  apeoiee  taken  in 


quantity,  but  there  are  at  least  63  other 
minor  species  landed. 

Prom  the  large  New  England  ports  of  Baa- 
ton,  Gloucester,  and  New  Bedford.  Mass., 
P(»-tland  and  Rockland.  Maine,  and  scores  of 
small  water-front  villages  in  Connec.lcut, 
Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts,  New  H:unp- 
shlre.  and  Maine,  come  between  40  and  50 
percent  of  the  Nation's  fish. 

Much  of  all  this  is  threatened  now  by  an 
indtistry  that  has  become  so  efficient  it  is 
cleaning  out  the  nearby  Georges  and  S^uth 
Channel  tmnks.  and  forcing  its  small  drag- 
gers  and  large  otter  trawlers  to  push  further 
eastward  into  the  North  Atlantic  in  the 
aearch  of  haddock,  cod,  redfish  and  other 
species. 

"Pretty  soon  well  l>e  going  to  the  Flemish 
Cape  east  of  Newfoundland,  halfway  to 
Europe,  and  then  there  won't  be  any  fishing 
because  it  won't  t>e  worth  it."  said  Powers. 
As  the  fishery  moves  ea£tward  and  northward 
farther  away  from  shore,  bank  after  bank  is 
depleted.  And  still  the  trend  Is  eastward, 
ever  eastward,  leaving  poor  grounds  behind 


Several  years  ago  a  fisherman,  a  little  more 
than  8  hours  out  of  Boston,  could  drop  his 
nets  on  the  Oeorges  bank  or  in  South  Chan- 
nel and  come  up  with  a  load  of  haddock.  New 
England's  favorite  fish.  Today,  he  is  sailing 
to  far  off  Emerald  bank,  Sable  Island,  and 
even  Banquereau  (Quereau  to  fishermen). 

SSVSN  HUNDKKD  MOSS  mOM  WOnOt* 

Quereau  la  from  700  to  800  milee  east  by 
north  of  Boaton — and  eaat  of  Halifax— and  to 
reach  It  the  Boston  and  Olouceater  men  must 
•All  from  M  to  6S  hours. 

The  RUlf  of  Mstne.  skirting  the  Maaaikchu- 
•ette.  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  shores,  was 
alw.iya  good. for  a  pen  full  of  redtlsh— the 
favorite  In  midweatern  fish  and  chip  plaooi. 
But  today,  the  horny-handed  men  of  Oloucea- 
ter, speoiaiuta  In  the  art  of  cstchinK  snd 
markeiinK  r4Kin«h.  are  •ailing  far  o\it  onto 
the  Nova  Scot  inn  sheir  to  get  their  fill,  And 
even  thi*re,  redfish  aren't  ao  abundant  as 
they  used  to  be  The  drive  must  Im  to  the 
oast,  ever  eastward,  farther  from  home, 

A  trip  for  fish  now  tn  many  cases  nieana 
10  or  11  dnya  out  on  the  rar-away  Uunha  In 
dirty  weather  and  rovmh  North  Atlantic  •«»•, 
In  one  year  alone.  aooordinH  to  the  United 
■tates  Plkh  Nhd  Wlltllire  Bervioe  of  thtt  De« 
uartment  (if  Inveimr,  tri|ia  to  the  Nova  Heu* 
ilan  hsnktt  Inereaaed  the  ag^ieHate  running 
tinte  of  the  No%  fnnland  otter  trnwler  llHt 
Ity  inort>  Ihnn  U  (ttMi  daya, 

'rinis,  If  the  trawlera  had  been  Htite  to 
find  liooti  nothing  in  OeorgM,  the  deet  could 
have  attent  11,000  fewer  daya  running  Mwoon 

r<trt  and  fiahlng  gmund.  Minee  a  trsWIer'i 
line  U  woith  sontathing  like  lUAO  tii-  more 
a  day,  the  inrreaasd  runninK  time  ctwt  the 
nwnera,  eiewn  -  and  consumers  ■  around 
HM.otK)  m  a  yaar, 

pauaea  fur  the  decline  In  the  Oeorgea  bank 
and  Bouth  Ohnniiel  fiahery  are  several,  but  sll 
are  interrelated. 

William  C.  Nerrlngton,  equstlo  biologist 
of  the  Pish  and  Wildlue  i»ervire  In  Cam- 
bridge, aoroes  the  Charles  Klver  from  Boston, 
(Mtlnied  out  that  right  now  the  unexplained 
failure  of  young  haddock  to  survive  U  tme  of 
the  renaotta  for  acarclty  of  the  fish.      i 

His  office  has  aeveral  theortea  eoncerning 
the  reason  for  death  of  many  youn^  hsh, 
but  none  has  yet  been  proven,  and  so,  noth- 
ing Is  bettig  said  yet.  : 

CAtnws  or  DceLmoN  j 

But,  the  catuea  for  depletion  during  the 
intensive  fiahlng  Juat  before  World  War  XI 
and  tn  the  early  montha  of  the  war  go  like 
thta,  aa  given  by  Herrlnston' 

1.  Deatructiun  of  unnumbered  mllllcna  of 
baby  haddock  tcH)  amall  fur  market.  Offlctnl 
otMervera  indicate  in  aome  years  between 
two-flftha  and  four-fifths  of  the  total  num- 
b«r  of  haddock  caught  by  otter  trawlere  were 
below  commercial  aUe. 
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2.  Development  of  a  trend  to  market  small 
haddock — fish  l>elow  1>^  pounds.  The  prac- 
tice results  in  the  capture  of  most  of  the 
young  haddock  before  they  have  completed 
more  than  a  fraction  of  their  normal  growth. 
A  2-year-old  haddock,  left  on  the  banks  an- 
other year,  would  double  In  weight,  and 
similarly  a  3-year-old  haddock  will  Increa&e 
Its  weight  by  30  to  40  percent  more. 

3.  Lack  of  regulations  protecting  small 
fish.  The  Pacific  Coast  halibut  industry, 
faced  with  extinction  because  of  overfishing, 
submitted  to  an  International  commission  an 
agreement  limiting  catches  and  protecting 
small  fish.  Similarly,  the  English  fisher- 
men m  the  North  Sea,  confronted  with  the 
fact  they  were  fishing  themselves  out  of 
business,  are  now  controlled  by  regulations 
protecting  baby  fish.  Results  In  Ixjth  cases: 
Increased  catches. 

The  constantly  dropping  catches  brought 
Into  port  by  New  England  fishermen  are  re- 
flected In  figures  kept  at  the  Boston  fish  pier 
oflUce  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

ie41   LOAD  AT  BOSTON 

Take  Boston,  for  instance.  In  1941.  while 
the  Boston  fleet  was  operating  at  high  level, 
the  l>oats  brought  in  300.000.000  pounds  of 
fish. 

DurUxg  the  war.  the  Boston  fleet  lost  many 
boaU  to  the  Navy,  but  by  1040  the  dragger 
and  otter  uawler  numbers  were  at  their  all- 
time  high.  Old  boats  had  been  returned  and 
veterans  had  entered  the  business  with  new 
vessels. 

But  the  1946  catch  WM  only  15A.0OO,0O0 
pounds,  slightly  more  than  half  the  1041 
total.  Opponents  of  conservation  will  point 
out  that  during  1049  the  Boaton  fleet  was 
tied  up  by  strike  for  S  montha.  but  B.  B, 
Llndgren,  ftah  and  wildlife  marketing  ape- 
dallst  in  Boston,  estimated  that  the  S  months 
would  probably  have  not  yielded  mtwe  than 
an  additional  BO.OOO.OOU  pounds. 

In  any  event,  operatlnu  last  year  at  full 
•tsain  with  more  boats  than  ever.  Bt^ton 
could   have  landed  about  only  800,000,000 

Kunda,  or  loo.ooo.ooo  puunda  less  thsn  In 
II, 

To  the  eoi\Bumer,  whether  he  Uvea  in  eight 
of  the  aea  on  the  rugiied  New  BniilnntI  rvmat 
or  In  the  Corn  Bolt  oi  the  Midwest,  thp  di>|tle- 
tton  or  \\\$  hMMrby  Ni>rth  AtlsnUc  nahlng 
grnunda  Rnd  the  longer  rtina  nut  tn  aea  add 
tip  to  hliher  prleei  for  Ash  end  poorer  quality. 

otvoBH  too  ooiaT 

^  V^heii  the  dity  oomee— and  wme  on  the 
Boilon  ftah  pier  believe  It  nnt  far  nd  that 
Iht  eonitimor  rennea  to  nny  hiith  nrioea  for 
ftih,  many  bnata  m  th«*  hovi  win  he  rorciid 
to  tla  \m  It  la  imnoaaihle  to  ro  tar  out  to 
aea  to  riah  and  Ih^n  sell  It  Rt  a  low  prloe, 
Tha  aqtipeae  la  too  Rreat. 

With  the  inereased  coat,  Ironleslly  enough, 
ooinea  imor  quNllty,  Although  gutted  and 
lOOd  Oi  it  la  taken  aboard,  fluh  that  la  B  dnya 
In  llie  hold  will  not  be  so  fresh  aa  dah  1  to 
1*^  dnya  from  the  water  Into  the  freeaera 
or  on  store  countera. 

When  Auatm  Powera,  buaineas  agent  for 
the  Atlantic  Plahermen'a  Union,  waa  decry- 
ing the  industiy's  bllndtieas  to  Ita  troubtea. 
he  used  cod  to  Illustrate  hia  point.  No  Boa- 
tonlun  would  do  differently. 

But  to  Powera.  to  the  fl  hermen,  and  the 
reaearchers  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
haddock  la  probably  the  moat  rapidly  dlaap- 
peering  fish. 

nSH   RCCOMtNe  BCARCI 

The  redfish  la  becoming  aosrce:  ao  la  the 
ood.  The  yellowtall  flounder,  found  off 
aouthern  New  England  to  the  aouthward  nf 
Block  laland,  la  hecomInK  hnrder  to  find 
•nd  on  the  Maaanchuaelta  north  shore  other 
apeolaltsta  of  the  PUh  nod  Wildlife  Brrvlce 
are  trying  to  determine  the  cauae  fur  the 
acarclty  of  clama, 

Riiode  Island  clama  are  iMt  eo  plentiful 
Ra  they  u>.<d  tu  be,  and  while  poUuUou  ts 

XOIIl-  A^p — SO 


to  some  extent  respoiisible.  overfishing  must 
also  bear  the  brunt  of  the  responsibility. 

Maine  Is  concerned  because  lu  1946  catch 
of  lobsters  was  1.000.000  pounds  under  that 
of  1945.  There,  also,  fishermen  are  pleading 
for  legislation  to  protect  egg-t>earlng  crabs. 

And  so  it  goes. 

If  you  confine  the  problem,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  the  deep-sea  fishing  ground  In  the 
North  Atlantic,  it's  Just  lUte  Capt.  Elroy 
Coffin,  of  South  Portland.  Maine,  skipper  of 
the  dragger  Nautilus,  says: 

"Too  many  and  too  much — too  many  drag- 
gers  and  they  take  too  much." 


Rome  Wasn't  Bailt  in  a  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  wrw  TOR» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  January  27, 1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remai:ks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  an  Klltorlal  app«>Hring  In 
the  Brlghton-Plttjsford  Post,  PItUford, 
N.  Y.,  of  January  9,  1947: 

ROMS  WASN'T  StJttT  IN  A  DAT 

Prom  aome  of  the  moat  caaual  altuatloiis 
eome  some  of  the  most  obvious  lessons. 

Watch  a  small  child  patiently  btiiiding  up 
a  set  of  blocks,  one  at  a  time,  oite  on  top 
of  another,  steadily  wider  and  thin  higher; 
over  a  long  period  of  time  the  conatrtiction 
proeeaa  oontlnuee.  The  plan,  the  creative 
work  and  lu  pitijected  result,  take  time, 
patience,  caie,  and  study  But  it  only  takes 
1  aeoond  fur  another  child  to  make  a  aweep 
of  hla  hand  and  knock  the  entire  labor  to 
pleeee, 

The  damage  has  been  done.  Tha  deatrue* 
llan  wrought,  And  now  it  become*)  the  nee 
eaaary  olijecilve  ut  the  new  Congreaa  to  bring 
back  »un\e  ordor  mit  of  the  ohnoa,  The  Ittw 
etMidltlun  in  whioh  it  niula  the  ship  n{  aiate 
la  tme  which  eeiinot  be  built  In  a  dRy,  r  year 
or  I  yesra,  or  even  4  years,  The  bum  ling, 
Iho  graft,  the  InnitrRinm  ttf  tw9\m  ideoio* 
Hies,  the  Rotforeign  htirsMUa,  wre  but  tiilM  tn 
endleaa  chapters  of  wnaie  and  morkaiy  of 
titia  Ma)iuhll(*,  the  correction  o|  witi*h  woe 
inniidaird  tu  thla  and  a\ifoei>dlnit  CongreatN, 

Drapite  the  initial  headlinea  wlii(<h  have 
apppHied,  on  r  aet  of  bllla  to  be  puahed  im- 
nieuiniply  into  the  hopper  of  l^||lalatton,  no 
one  ahould  be  atiipid  enouiih  to  think  that 
the  boya  in  Wnahli  RKtn  are  going  to  succeed 
in  doing  a  hoviapoipaning  Job  overnight  or 
m  any  very  abort  time.  The  period  of  re- 
conatruction  la  a  aluw,  tedintia,  aortiber.  atu- 
Uintia  operation  In  the  e<mditiona  inher* 
Ited  by  the  (tepubtlrana,  diasatlarat  tlon  with 
BO  mnny  ihlnRa  la  ao  tntenae  that  tt  few  un- 
thinkingly, may  wonder  why  they  s«pe  no  sud- 
den Bunburat  pattern  of  a  new  millenium, 
Pirat  things  must  come  first;  a  aound  pro- 
gram must  be  planned:  toundationa  muat 
be  laid  aRaln:  the  atructure  of  a  aound 
economy  must  be  built:  harmony,  happlneaa, 
aeourlty  and  a  hopeful  future  munt  t>e  feb- 
rloated  into  the  design  for  living:  end  with 
all  these  combined  as  a  goal,  nothing  can  be 
undertaken  loosely  and  diajolntedly.  It  must 
be  workable. 

Por  those  entrtisted  with  the  future  of 
the  United  Statea,  there  la  today  the  biggeat 
order  ever  confronting  a  Congress,  Not  only 
are  our  dumcBito  problems  of  trumandoua 
weight,  but  also  we  are  now  committed  to  sn 
sasembly  nf  natlona  to  atlll  further  compli- 
cate our  future,    ItlU  beevy  with  moiature 


liehlnd  the  ears,  we  arc  feeling  our  way  In  the 
dark,  among  friendly  and  unfriendly  peoples, 
not  yet  aware  of  which  are  which. 

The  new  Congreaa  will  do  well  to  make 
progress  at  all,  it  will  do  well  to  produce  some 
scM-t  of  a  record  this  year,  which  wUl  achiev* 
something  to  point  at  with  pride.  Some 
glaring  troubles  will  neceaslUte  Immediate 
action  to  offset  the  unbalanced  position  In 
which  the  Congress  finds  the  ship  of  state. 
Some  people  will  consider  that  only  what 
affects  them  personally  la  of  paramount 
Importance. 

Everyone  should  ht  considerately  Intelli- 
gent, patient  and  cooperative.  Dont  expect 
Rome  to  be  built  In  a  day.  and  give  the  new 
Congress  a  little  tUne  to  get  organ  ieed  and 
tinder  eray.  You  can  expect  great  things 
from  It.  but  not  always  will  the  things  you 
think  are  great,  necessarily  be  ao. 


Sammory  of  Antelope  Connty  Tripk  A 
ActiTitiet  for  IBM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NcaaAaKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8BNTATTVB8 
Monday.  January  27.  1947 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  durtnf  the 
recent  recess  of  Congress,  It  waa  my  privi- 
lege to  travel  into  every  one  of  the  24 
counties  In  the  Third  Ntbra.ska  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  repre.senllng  In  Congress.  One  of  iho 
giTOt  counties  of  this  district  Ifl  Antelope 
County,  where  unusual  progr«»)»s  has  been 
made  in  the  planting  of  trees  under  the 
program  once  knovn  as  the  "shelter 
belt."  This  tree-plunting  program  In 
Antelope  County  has  been  ouii^iandlni, 
It  U  of  ireai  prldo  to  iho  farmers  un 
whose  farms  these  trees  wrre  planied, 

Thoioil-conseivalion  piaciU'fa  in  An. 
tolopt  County  hA\>e  been  unusually  good. 
I  hove  rtoflvfd  tt  re^iurt  on  thta  program 
In  Aniotopt  County,  I  imiuUe  u  aa  » 
port  of  my  remarka  for  the  Informotlon 
of  tho  House     U  follows; 

The  eluae  of  the  first  puetwar  year  AndO 
triple  A  pleyini  r  mRjor  pari  In  the  roion* 
voNlan  nt  agrlriiMure  tn  peacetime  pmdtit* 
tlun,  with  moat  einphaala  on  soil  ronaarva* 
ttim,  Many  wariims  artiviuea  have  been 
dlBconttnvied,  and  we  will  try  to  aummariae 
aome  nf  them  for  you 

touring  the  paat  year  Anlelnne  County 
farmeis  continued  to  rarry  out  auli-conaervR- 
tion  practices  approved  for  the  county,  and 
they  will  reeelve  Rpproxlmntely  |IM,IM.41 
for  theae  prRctloes.  In  order  to  bring  our 
soli  back  to  r  high  level  of  fertility,  whiob 
hRS  been  grentty  exhsvisted  during  the  post 
few  years  of  intensive  production.  Antelope 
County  farmers  during  1046  farmed  approxi- 
mately 7Ma  acres  on  the  oontour;  atrip- 
cropped  M.a40  acrea:  conatrueted  4B,000 
linear  feet  of  new  tarraoes:  tsubllshed  IMl.- 
000  square  feet  of  sod  waUrwsyB:  seeded 
25,361  pounda  of  grass  seed  tn  native  paature; 
moved  Ifl.OOO  cubic  yards  of  dirt  in  construct- 
ing dams;  harvested  6  980  acres  of  alfalfa 
for  seed:  spplled  srversl  tons  of  chlorate  on 
bindweed:  clean-tilled  17ft  acres;  plowed  un- 
der S3 ,468  acres  of  green  manure  crops; 
moved  88  J96  eublo  yards  of  dirt  tn  constrtiot- 
Ing  drainage  ditches:  tilled  88.086  acrae  of 
stubble;  planted  76.000  new  trees;  main- 
tsined  NO  oens  of  esublished  trees:  snd 
seeded  4.17t  oerea  of  land  back  to  nstivt 
pasture, 
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All  oC  U>.«  Bbof*  pneuem 
by  eoaunuoity  or  soaaty 
rtcttved  ihetr  •pproral  bcforv  any 
wm  OMtft  for  Um  prarttet. 

rn  buixbvd  and  torty>«ls 
ftUaf   of    vartoiM   wmrttm* 
•nbikUty   payisenta 
bc«f.  and  BtMcp  and 
ITtJM.Ta  was  paid  Antclopt  County 
to    balp    tacreaae     bacf    productiot 
aaadad  hm*  and  abroad.    In 
VTIM  waa  paid   to  producvn  of 
and  lamba.    Bmernrncy  corn  and 
chw  prya  w«r«  started  tn 
■Mr  to  pOftilaaa  fntns  lor  shipmsn 
•Itn    oountrlaa    vtaort 
Aatalope  Couaty  farmers 
<M.'H  for  ••.71a   buslMla  of  errn 
tHM  for  tMH  buahala  et  wbsat. 
bainc  bandlad  tbrouRb  ttoa  local 
Psrmers   rtdawnad   33  AM   buahala 
▼alued  St  130.179  40  whtrh   was 
front    prfviiiiw    oomm»xllty.losn 

"M  i»t«  43  IQMW  hava  _. 

IHt  «em  and  SI  spnUrsUfma  for 
baen    raoalvsd.    indtciitiiHr    tbat 
Mnottal  of  tht  tft40  9urn  rn^  will 
uitd^r  maA,  tbaraby  krrplnc  ttia 
It  wkll  br  readily  nvullsblo  to  tha 
or   c»tber   Ant»lop«>   Coumy   fsrmera 
f)f  tha  ror«  mcnn§  uui  of  tba  fow 

MMHllint  of  fHtiiined  Items  such  i 
tttf    RMiarlsU    and    farm    msrhln 
MMM  Viai  the  eicvpiiea  of 
y»>rwyA.>ttl.  oBti  ea  f>m 

K09OHI§  iMRfSlO  NMI  in   VHonitts 
for  ratioM<l  hmw  Mi  I»M:  Ml 
I  wued  attd  1*4  paraiita  vara 
tbaaa  ippiimtiima, 

AllboiiKti  (hie  la  a  minor  wbaat 

there  are  9M  r»<d«rat  wop- 

traeta  tn  effect  frvr  whirh  fii  Ml  •• 
In  pr«Mhina      A  number  nr 
farad  wheal  loaaaa  and  vera  paid 
•ijM*  1»  f(w  s«iab  Inaaaa 

OAaa  acuvtiiaa  ciuiUnvted  wttto 
oallara    duriua    ibe    year.    Ulapbii 
aoKnintlng  to  a.BI3  on  rscfird;  ll^o 
latten  vera  written;  R  AM 
tara  vara.  Mailed;   ftp  is  recelyed.    . 
ur  preciBat  aaeetlata  beld  at  whirh  I 
soikii  attaadad:  wada  IJMI  eoataeta 
aM    aamoiunlty    commlttaaBMn; 
maaitagi  wttb  uthar  sarociaa;  and 
Sa  artlclaa  of  lotareat  to  (arnaart. 

Local.  Bute,  and  national  Inuraa 
to  be  increastnc  in  a  farm  pnjgrnm. 
few  yaara  dtd  not  nipwasrlly  require 
an  ortaniaatlon  oT  farmers  n 
tw  Mad  oaca  wa  are  in  the  middle 
produetloa.  koa  of  heavy  shlpmenu 
cultural  coounoditlcs  abroMl.  and 
slump  that  la  certain  to  come 
near  future.    Trtpla  A  U  lookii^  to 
MM-aoaaanratloo  practlcca  and  coa_ 
of  a  price-support  prograaa  to  sea  tbe 
caa  farmer  throufh. 
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Mr.  MXRROW.    Mr.  Speaker. 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tbi  Ric- 
otA.  X  Include  therein  an  edltorla  from 
the  New  Yof  k  TUaea  of  January  24 ,  IMI, 
•nutled  "Good  Newt  From  FitUb  inh.* 


IndMtrtal 


aiwa  raoM  rrrrasvaaM 
The   year's   best   news  on   the   tn 
front  so  far  was  tha  announcement 


en  m- 


any  that  the  United  States  Steal  Corp.  and 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  had 
aifTaad.  in  the  pabile  Interest,  to  ntend  their 
eaminir  wage  contract  from  Pebrtiary  IB  to 
April  30,  followed  by  the  limulUneous  state- 
ment  of  both  parties  that  agreencnU  had 
been  reached  on  substantial  and  basic  parts 
a  a  profram  for  equalising  wage  rates  for 
coanparsble  )obe  within  pIsnU,  between 
pinnto,  and  between  companlaa.  The  eon- 
tlnued  production  of  steel  la  aaaiirsd  untU 
at  lesat  May  1.  The  sense  of  public  raspon- 
sibmty  which  both  sfclss  show  eneourages 
hope  that  thrre  wttl  be  no  strike  sfter  May  1. 

CIO  President  Philip  Murray'*  ateel  union 
Is  asklns  concewHona  which.  It  Is  estimated, 
will  add  4300.000,000  to  the  Industry's  exUt. 
\nz  41.ftO0j0OO,0QO  waga  MU.  Amoaf  these  Is 
the  Issue  of  portal-to>portal  psy.  If  this 
wers  written  Into  a  new  contract  the  em- 
ployers would  at  least  know  where  they  stood. 
Pendlnf  IsKUUtlve.  Judicial,  or  coUective- 
bamalnlng  action,  they  do  not  kpow  where 
thrv  atand  on  bark  pay  baaed  on  llw  portal- 
to.pnrtai  ihptwj  The  |7reaent  ealMieUm  of 
the  contract  may  five  tuna  far  th(a  queatlon 
to  ba  Uuaahad  out.  Meanwhile  the  adjust- 
ments announced  thu  murnliin  pmvldr  for 
retrom>(iva  pavmeola  of  BMre  IhNi  laO.OOO,- 
000  to  iron  out  what  both  parties  havt  airaed 
were  inxtiuuies  m  previous  waca  rates. 

Tha  wistiom  of  the  steeiworfeara'  damandi 
IMS  been  end  wiU  ba  quesitoned.  Their  real- 
IMaiUm  In  full  aniuld  be  fell  in  incrensed 
pricea  for  a  thouaaiut  mmuuHliues  and  sarv- 
Maa.  Silt  the  wi*(1i>m  of  cortHtrailun  and 
aalea  U*  reeogulvlriff.  aa  they  did  In  an 
•tread  eutedtaat.  "their  Joint  inuraal  In 
mitlntaiatag  peaeefui  indiiatrtal  relations" 
wui  ba  applaudad  by  alt  aieapt  thcaa  who 
bslieva  tn  industrial  warfare  m  a  polttlaaJ 
weapon. 

The  HMial  prlaetpiM  of  wata  innnam 
oaa  ba  i^tHML  oa  an  laUlteetually  reaptata- 
hie  plane  Many  of  ua  hoM  thai  eaeeaalva 
wage  ooau  do  not  in  tha  and  even  baneftt 
the  wage  earner.  OChara  aaaai  to  lagard  any 
laaraaaa  In  tha  money  wage  rata  aa  a  peat- 
tlve  good  But  there  can  b<<  nu  Intallecttially 
reapeauble  arguasent  abuut  atoppngsa  tn 
baale  UiduaUlaa.  Such  aUippagea  hurt  every- 
body-amployar.  aaiployae.  and  eonsumar. 
Last  year  there  were  anouch  of  than  and 
enough  thraau  of  iham  to  ahaka  the  founda- 
tkiaa  of  our  economic  and  politleal  life.  Par. 
hapa  wa  have  Juat  seen  at  Pttuburgh  the  ba- 
gUmings  o(  an  indusUlal  sutesmanshlp  that 
will  avoid  them.  One  cannot  pradlct,  but 
oue  can  hope. 


Peace  ia  latlaflry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGMJSON 

or  WASHIIfOTOW 

IN  THl  8KNATX  OF  THl  UKTTID  STATIS 

Wetlnesdaw,  January  29  (leffhlative  day 
of  Monday,  January  27),  t947 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
my  State  there  is  a  very  distinguished 
and  capable  labor  leader  who  often  de- 
livers statesmanlike  and  Intelligent 
speeches,  and  makes  analyses  oX  our 
great  domestic  labor  problems.  I  refer 
to  Dave  Beck,  the  International  vice 
president  of  the  teamsters*  union.  About 
a  weak  ago  he  dellyered  an  ImporUnt  ad- 
dress before  his  own  orcanltatlon.  I 
think  It  Is  one  of  the  finest  analyses  of 
labor-management  problems  ever  given, 
and  X  aak  wanlmotis  consent  to  have  It 
printed  In  the  Ricou. 


There  belfig  no  objection,  the  eddreiis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 

Wa  are  entering  a  new  year.  If  histo-y 
repcato  Itaelf,  aa  It  has  done  since  the  Pil- 
grims landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  before  an- 
other yaar  roUa  around  we  will  have  de- 
veloped a  ttnar  America.  But  not  without 
aacrlflce.  To  tiae  the  words  ot  Wlnat<n 
Churchill,  this  will  require  "blood,  sweat  and 
tears." 

Ws  are  emerging  from  a  terrible  war.  We 
are  still  trying  to  rsad)tist  our  people  end  our 
Industries  from  war  to  peace,  and  we  are 
masting  some  dUBctiltles  m  ao  doing.  Al- 
re«dy  we  have  eaparlenced  serious  strains  on 
our  economic  life.  Capital  and  labor  have 
had  blttar  disagrssmants  snd  the  public  hts 
been  serlouHly  diaturbfd.  Many  feel  thst  a 
batter  job  could  have  been  done,  but  we  must 
net  forgat  that  a  lessened  emcienoy  Is  ths 
pHee  wa  aometlmes  roust  pay  for  drmocrary. 
though  democracy  la  worth  far  more  to  ua 
thnn  thla  small  sacrlfies. 

I  am  aura  that  ws  would  unt  trud*  nlncca 
with  the  people  of  any  other  nation.  Tbo«e 
who  advocate  private  enterprise,  as  I  do, 
nirely  would  not  prefer  a  situation  ttmtlir 
to  that  in  Britain,  where  the  nattoDallsatkm 
of  tndtiatry  ii  going  forward  today,  Mot  eren 
thoee  who  most  dislike  John  L.  Lewis  wnnt 
UH  to  follow  the  fmitatepa  of  th«  Brlftih 
vurely  the  prohlema  of  Avis  and  Paieatine  and 
India  are  far  more  serious  than  any  we  have 
to  rnre,  either  rorelgii  or  doMteatlo,  t  %m 
certain  that  at  least  ••  prrfent  nf  our  peo- 
ple-labor, rapitnl  and  the  piiM»<«  do  n-if 
look  upon  the  aituntlnn  In  Rumin  as  an  lm> 
provement  over  our  own.  ; 

We  can  And  no  solace  for  our  Itti  In  Ohtna. 
or  Japan,  or  Prance,  or  In  any  other  cotintry 
tn  the  world  No,  we  are  ttllt  In  the  num- 
ber one  position.  Our  people  are  enjoylr.g 
th«*  nneat  of  living  atandarde,  uttr  hopes  are 
the  higheet  for  the  futtn^, 

Tea,  we  have  our  aerlotia  problems,  It 
wilt  require  time  and  effort  to  aotve  them  - 
but  solve  them  we  will.  Some  politirisiis 
think  they  have  the  answer,  but  they  ha  e 
not.  Some  aay  labor  la  entirely  at  fault. 
It  Isn't.  Others  blame  capital  entirety,  ard 
they,  too,  are  wrong. 

We  have  tn  America  the  flnaat  laadarahlp  of 
caplUl  and  labor  to  be  found  In  the  entire 
world.  It  Is  overwhelmingly  againat  the  lo 
clallaatlon  of  Induatry  and  oppoaed  to  cocji- 
munlsm.  Soma  ol  tha  leaders  in  induatl'y 
oppose  any  form  of  recognition  for  orgau- 
laed  labor,  but  a  great  many  other  men  tn 
Inlluantlal  btialnaaa  poalUona  have  groe/n 
pracUoal.  They  have  advanced  with  tha 
tlmea.  They  have  learned  that  new  ucb- 
nlquea  are  neceasary  m  this  modern  world. 

Soma  men  In  labor  have  felt  that  when 
Pranklin  D.  Rooaevelt  passed  on  to  his  ra- 
ward,  everything  he  fought  for  would  go  io 
wreck  and  ruin,  but  thst.  of  course.  Is  fool- 
lahneaa.  No  such  thing  will  happen.  Per- 
haps It  Is  true  that  labor  enjoyed  an  edge, 
even  a  considerable  advantage  under  Rooaf- 
velt.  but  labor  was  a  long  way  behind  wh4n 
he  was  first  elected.  Perhaps  in  aomc  In- 
stancee  labor  moved  a  little  too  fast  for 
Industry.  The  profit  picture  during  the  war 
eased  that  strain,  however. 

When  the  war  ended,  and  when  we  began 
to  get  back  to  eompetltlva  operations,  we 
discovered  that  the  restraints  of  wartime 
controls  prevented  the  eaay  meahlng  of  the 
gears  of  our  economic  machine.  We  are  new 
working  out  our  problems  through  the 
fvocass  so  conunon  to  denuwrscy. 

Otur  last  national  eiecUon  came  aa  a  sur- 
prise to  many  of  our  people,  but  there  were 
thoaa  of  ua  In  labor  who  anticipatad  tha 
reaulta.  We  are  now  watehtag  the  changing 
picture.  We  face  a  new  Congreaa;  wa  aea 
polltieUas  attaaipllag  to  understand  tbe 
meaning  of  the  alaetloa,  and  hold-overs  try- 
ing to  discover  esaetly  what  happened. 
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We  can  be  sure  of  this,  howsver:  If  un> 
wise  legislation  is  enacted  It  will  have  a  de« 
preeslng,  disturbing  effect  upon  our  economy 
and  the  welfare  of  the  American  penple. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  no  short  cuts  to 
the  solution  of  our  Industrial  and  economic 
problems;  abslQlutely  no  cure-alls.  We  can- 
not bring  industrial  peace  by  legislation. 
Such  peace  can  come  only  when  industry, 
public,  and  labor  recognize  character  and 
ability,  wherever  It  U  found  In  the  leader- 
ship of  unions  and  management,  and  when 
public  support  Is  given  such  leadership  in 
attacking  the  economic  problem  Intelligently 
and  courageously. 

Punitive  legislation.  In  the  guise  of  laws 
to  regulnts  labor  and  to  promote  Industrial 
peace,  now  being  dlscuaard  by  Congressmen 
ts  s  fnr  more  setlnua  thrent  to  our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  thnn  all  the  Com- 
munists snd  crackpots  combined— and  they 
are  a  real  menace.  Whatever  undermine* 
the  faith  of  the  American  worker  In  the  hon- 
esty and  the  fnlrness  of  his  Congress  and  his 
Oovernment  cannot  help  but  ahnke  the  fciun- 
dntinns  of  our  economic  sysivm  and  provide 
feritls  ground  for  the  propn^utlun  of  alien 
philosophies  hoattls  to  our  way  of  life. 

The  cure  for  induatrlal  disturbance  U  not 
to  be  found  In  semlslavs  laws  Intsnded  to 
take  away  the  hard-earnsd  rights  of  the 
working  people  and  rlmln  tollers  to  Jobs 
against  their  will.  It  la  to  be  fotind  only  In 
understandiiig  and  coopt^ratlon  briwuen  men 
of  good  will  In  tnduatry  and  labor  and  publlo 
•uppert  of  htmast  men  who  represent  them 

If  those  who  ory  loudest  for  laws  to  curb 
labor  were  ilncerety  di>NtrouH  of  indUMtiial 
peace,  rather  than  seinHh  imd  uDwntraiUed 
advantage,  they  would  implore  the  tried  and 

eroven  ways,  They  would  tackle  the  problem 
y  the  u«e  of  the  only  luocesaful  formula: 
better,  oloeer  relallunahlps,  conadence,  and 
mutual  undsratnnding  between  those  who 
speak  fnr  labor  and  capital. 

A  tew  States  already  have  pasaed  laws,  and 
Oongreas  is  now  being  importuned  to  paas 
further  laws,  to  outlaw  the  union  shop  and 
the  cloaed  shop.  Union  people,  however,  are 
not  being  fooled  by  this  cnmpnlgn.  They 
know,  as  do  thoss  who  promote  such  legisla- 
tion, that  Its  purpose  Is  to  destroy  the 
strength  of  labor.  Yet.  without  semlslavs 
leglslntlon  to  force  working  people  to  remain 
at  the  mnchlne  against  their  will,  such  laws 
must  fall.  They  will  be  as  futile  as  the  late, 
but  unlamented,  dry  law. 

Such  legislation  certainly  will  not  Increose 
production  or  efficiency,  both  of  which  are 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  capital  as  well  as 
to  the  welfare  of  labor  and  the  public.  Tt  ts 
one  thing  to  encourage  an  unfriendly  em- 
ployer to  hire  individuals  who  will  refuse  to 
Join  unions  but  who  will  accept  all  the  bene- 
fits that  have  been  won  through  union 
activity. 

It  Is  quite  another  thing  to  force  union 
members  to  work  side  by  side  with  such 
people.  The  doctors  will  not  work  with  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  their  medical  associa- 
tion, lawyers  will  not  cooperate  In  their  work 
with  those  who  are  not  paid-up  members  of 
the  bar  association. 

I  believe  in  free  labor  and  in  free  Industry. 
Unless  both  are  free,  we  will  lose  our  political 
liberties.  Laws  which  take  away  the  rights  of 
labor  also  strike  at  political  freedom.  To 
protect  free  labor,  the  working  people  will 
be  driven  into  political  action  to  a  greater 
extent  than  heretofore  wltneased  If  unfair 
legislation  is  enacted. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  there  should  ever 
be  strikes,  yet  the  right  to  strlks  is  so  basic 
that  any  law  which  attempts  to  take  it  away, 
or  to  limit  It.  must  necessarily  and  Inevitably 
change  the  fundamentals  of  American  liberty 
end,  in  so  doing,  alter  our  form  of  govern- 
aaant.  Laws  which  strike  at  liberty  are 
daagerous;  they  ahould  never  be  passed. 
They  oannot  be  enforced  except  by  unac- 
ceptable, dictatorial  methods.  Surely  we 
have  not  forgotten  the  lessoua  of  our  tragic 


era  of  prohibition.  In  the  end.  iiuch  punitive 
laws  create  pressures  which  burst  their 
bounds,  often  with  painful  conaequencee. 
They  also  encourage  methods  fur  more  crip- 
pling to  industry  than  the  strike. 

Honest  Americans  today  want  industrial 
peace;  they  do  not  want  suife  i»nd  disorder. 
Honest  men  also  know  thst  such  industrial 
peace  cannot  be  established  by  law  or  by 
edict.  Men.  not  laws,  make  peace — and  war. 
Industrial  peace  must  come  through  the 
process  of  equitable  dealing  ty  honorable 
men  in  both  capital  and  labor. 

The  charge  that  labor  constitutes  a 
"monopoly'  is  rldlculotu.  In  tact,  the  very 
accusation  comes  from  corporation  chiefs 
who  actually  head  giant  business  and  in- 
dustrial monopolies.  It  is  as  silly  to  accuse 
labor  of  being  a  monopoly  as  it  would  be 
to  accuse  the  American  people  of  beUig  a 
monopoly. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  nor  do  *e  deny,  that 
labor  has  at  timeit  had  an  occaiional  leader 
who  proved  to  be  without  viiion,  or  who 
was  Incompetent  and  arrogantly  aelflsh,  imd 
even  dUhoneet.  Business  and  Industry,  even 
the  honored  profeaalona,  hiivc  hud  similar 
men.  There  hnve  always  been  men,  In  every 
type  of  endeavor— even  in  the  rhtirrh— who 

E roved  dUloyal  and  unworthy  or  their  trust, 
nhor  has  no  more  time  for  such  Individuals 
than  hsa  the  nubile. 

One  group  of  Ootigreoamen  propose*  pub- 
licity (or  labor's  tliiniirm,  hn  i{  labor  had 
aomething  to  hide.  The  plain  faoi  I*  that 
union*  today  lurnlsh  frequent  fliiancial 
atatement*  to  their  members  and  often  pub- 
lUh  thpm  In  primed  form,  for  all  who  mgy 
b«  Interested.  Labor'*  Qnanelai  *t|itemente 
are  easy  to  undrretand;  they  are  not  like 
the  pompltoated  eompllatlon*  of  figurea  Is- 
sued by  corporation*. 

I  am  not  nrrnid  of  publicity  of  labor's 
nnanoe*.  I  believt*.  however,  that  If  labor 
should  be  required  to  publuh  It*  financial 
matter*,  capital  should  be  required  to  do 
likewise.  That  t*  only  being  fair  and  honeat 
about  It.  Whatever  information  may  be  re- 
quired of  union*  *houid  alio  be  required  of 
employers.  1  am  not  averse  to  making  pub- 
lic all  the  Incomes  of  both  labor  and  cupllal, 
their  employees,  and  adminlstratois. 

I  would  go  further  than  mere  financial 
statement*.  If  Indiutry  will  agree,  I  will  be 
willing  to  have  both  aides  submit  all  of  the 
facts  about  earnings,  wages,  expenses  of  all 
kinds,  ss  well  us  profits,  upon  intering  into 
collective-bargaining  conterences.  Let  tis 
also  require  the  cor]>oratlons  to  furnish 
sworn  statements  of  tlieir  capltiU  structures, 
showing  actual,  honest  investment. 

I  would  agree  thst  if  either  the  union  or 
the  employer  failed,  or  refused  to  submit  all 
financial  facts,  then  a  Oovernment  regula- 
tory agency  should  step  in.  <!xamlne  the 
books  and  records,  and  furnliih  the  data. 
And  make  it  all  public.  Perhapii  it  la  time  to 
end  the  long  day  of  secrecy  In  corporate  deal- 
ings: perhaps  It  Is  time  to  turn  on  the  light, 
to  give  the  public  all  of  the  facts,  let  every- 
body. Including  InvestoA,  know  the  truth 
about  the  giant  business  concerns  as  well  as 
the  small  operators.  Including  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  representatives  of  both  capital 
and  labor. 

In  tbe  end,  we  come  right  back  to  the 
fundamental  principle  that  peace  in  indus- 
try, like  peace  between  nations,  Is  based  on 
good  will,  understanding,  and  mutual  respect. 
Peace  can  be  maintained  In  Industry  only  if 
labor  and  capital,  each  respecting  the  rights 
of  the  other,  are  willing  to  coo(>erate  to  find 
peaceful  means  for  the  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences. If  Joint  publication  of  financial 
statements  and  salaries  will  hel|>,  I  am  for  it. 

Democracy  is  often  cumbersome  and  ineffi- 
cient but  its  flinal  benefits  Justlty  Its  progress 
by  trial  and  error,  I  do  not  tay,  nor  do  I 
believe,  that  all  strikes  will  fce,  or  can  be 
prevented.  I  merely  say  that  to  prevent 
strikes  should  be  our  goal,  that  we  should 
strive  to  reach  this  goal  Intelliiently.   There  ■ 


will  be  strikes,  from  lime  to  time,  for  there 
will  be  instances  where  nothing  but  stfikes 
can  bring  labor  and  management  together 
and  clear  the  air  so  undersundlngs  can  ba 
reached. 

ThU  la  true  becauae  we.  of  labor,  are  as 
human  and  as  prone  to  mlsjudgment.  as  are 
the  humans  who  comprise  management,  and 
who  own  capital. 

Labor  must  ever  keep  In  mind  that  power 
brings  responsibility  and  that  ws  must  meas- 
lue  up  to  that  responsibility. 

Labor  mtist  not  retard,  rather  Ut)or  should 
encourage  the  Introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery  and  processes.  We  must  not  In- 
terfere with  the  mechanltatlun  of  industry. 
Ws  must  encourage  greater  production  and 
resultant  lower  coiisumsr  oosu.  Ws  will 
create  Jobs  in  ths  delivery-service  Indiutry 
as  we  create  added  |>ay  load  and  lower  con- 
sumer ccats.  Thus  may  we  Increase  Jobs 
and  ahortrn  the  hour*  of  employment. 

The  40- hour  week  must  not  be  used  M  a 
means  of  promoting  overtime  work  at  pre- 
mium pay.  That  Is  ooutrary  to  tbe  Inur- 
a*t  of  labor 

Labor  muat  hold  Its  agreements  aaered. 
Once  we  have  signed  with  an  employer,  live 
up  to  every  provision  or  the  contract,  no 
matter  how  unfayorable  or  unpleasant, 

IndUHtry.  on  the  other  hand  muat  not  be 
permittpd  to  hold  invention*  off  the  market 
and  thus  retard  Induatrlal  progress,  evea 
though  capital  investment  may  be  tempo- 
rarily impaired  b;  changes  wrought  by  the 
inventor 

Strike*  must  hot  oecu*^  In  public  utiittln 
or  against  the  Oovernment,  but  thU  implies 
that  the  uilllile*  and  the  Oovernment  intut 
not  act  to  prevent  oolieetlve  bargalnlnf. 
They  must  meet  the  going  wage  scales  at 
private  Industry, 

Govern  men  t-operaied  utilities  and  me- 
nopoliM  should  pay  wagee  and  SMlarie*  equal 
to  the  prevailing  arnles  In  Imllar  private 
buslnees  fur  almllar  work,  and  grant  equni 
standard*  of  hours  and  working  eondltlons. 
This  should  siso  be  the  practice  of  all  sub- 
divisions of  Oovernment,  such  aa  PUD's, 
the  Bonneville  Authority,  the  TVA,  and 
city  light.  Monopoly,  owned  by  Oovern- 
ment. which  tnrreuaes  consumer  cost.  Is  Just 
as  vicious  as  private  monopoly  that  operates 
in  like  manner. 

Utilltlea  and  bustneM«ee,  such  as  the  eity 
water  department,  ahould  not  be  permitted 
to  earn  excessive  proflu  from  the  consumer 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  tax  fund.  That 
Is  a  direct  move  In  the  direction  of  aoctallsm 
and,  eventually,  communism.  It  Is  but  a 
short  step  from  a  atate  monopoly  of  one 
butlneas  to  a  state  monopoly  of -other  busi- 
nesses. Such  monopolies  are  dangerous  to 
our  system  of  free  enterprise,  for  t'ley  pro- 
mote socialism. 

Publicly  owned  monopoUea  must  be  re- 
quired to  so  operate  that  their  rates  will 
provide  no  more  than  a  Just,  a  fair  return 
on  actual  investment. 

Artificial  barriers  to  commerce,  which 
have  been  set  up  by  law  for  the  protection 
of  invested  capiul— the  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  and  other  similar 
regulatory  machinery — should  be  scrutinized 
by  our  lawmakers,  for  they  deny  the  very 
principle  of  free  enterprise  and  prevent  open 
competition. 

In  otir  own  State  of  Washington  we  have 
Been  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  award  mo- 
nopolistic rights  by  means  of  the  certificate 
of  convenience  and  necessity  to  one  com- 
mercial air  line  to  operate  between  Seattle 
and  San  Pranclaco,  and  thus  prohibit  the 
competition  of  other  lines,  to  the  great  die- 
advantage  of  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest 
area.  Is  this  free  enterprise?  Is  this  com- 
petltlvs  industryf 

Ths  other  day  a  Seattle  motorbus  com- 
pany which  is  in  procsss  of  selling  out  to 
the  Greyhound  Lines  showed  a  profit  of  ap- 

?roximately  90  percent  for  the  year  IMd. 
et  this  company  refused  a  wage  increase 
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to  lU  employee*  and  doMd  down 
Haas  for  several  weeks.     Did  thta 
tktt  eompany  show  a  decent  respect 
public  welfare?    Daring  the  entire 

the  ahut-down  the  public  was  denlH 
Ice:  no  other  bus  company  was 
operate  becavne  this  corporation 
tlflcate  ot  convenience  and  neceasltt^ 
banned  competition. 

Labor  will  not  progress  through 
operation  of  Industry:   labor  can 
under  free  enterprise  and 
I.  through  collective 

In  the  field  of  education,  labor 
great  responsibility,  for  the  children 
in   almost   all   Instances,   attend    tbi 
schools,    both    primary,    secondary 
as  the  higher  Institutions  of  leamlr^ 
distinctly  to  labor's  Interest  that 
teachers  be  obtained,  and,  under 
prtae  syatcm.  we  can  only  attract 
educators,  and  retain  them  in  tbeli 
slon.  if  we  reward  them  with 
conditions  of  employment   and 
commenstirate  with  their  contrlbutldn 
public  welfare.    Salaries  must  be  hlgl 
to  reward  educators  for  the  years 
and    preparation    required    of 
other  policy  will  prevent  the  proper 
ment   of   our   school    system,    make 
pendent    upon    Inferior    Instructors 
great  detriment  not  only  of  the 
at  our  own  children. 

The  children  of  working  people 
_^far  more  than  the  teachers.  If  we  fa 
duty 

Our  public  schools  are  the 
our  democracy:  our  teachers  are,  to 
degree,  entrxisted  with  the 
young  America. 

We  cannot  spend  too  much  money 
bulldlngs     playgrounds,    gymnaalun^ 
letlc  programs,  debating   teams, 
ccmpetitlon.     We  must  have  adeqt^ 
dlums  and  fields  and  competent 
well  compensated,  to  guide  our  child 
lag  their  formative  years. 

We,  of  labor,  believe  that  our  Judgi 
also  be  compensated  adequately 
not  paid  our  Jtidlciary  well  enough 
past.     We  should   now   recommend 
State  legislature  that  the  salaries 
beralaed. 

UlUMceasary    and    Incompetent 
should   be  eliminated  from  the 
roll,  but  ability  and  industrious 
aooompll&hment  in  public  service 
aa  well  rewarded  as  it  Is  in  private 

Let   us  conduct  our   union 
for  the  public  welfare.    Let  us  tra\^l 
avenue  open  to  us  to  avoid  strikes. 
give  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest 
wages     By  percept  and  example 
thing  within  otir  power  to  preserve 
peace.     Let  us  study  our  Industries 
what  we  can  to  make  them  prosperoui. 
cannot  obtain  good  wages  and  gooc 
ticns  from  unprofitable  industry. 

We  cannot  by  oui  efforts  make 
profitable  in  all  Instances,  because 
ment  also  haa  a  tremendously 
to  play,  but  we  can  do  our  share, 
do  this  by  aiding  management  In 
Bible  way  to  reduce  costs  and  to 
flclency.     Let  us  operate  our 
economically  as  possible      Let  us 
maximum  pay  loads,  wherever 
cause  we  will  create  more  and 
when  the  eOcleney  of  our  Industry 
lower  coats  to  the  constimer  and 
mand  tor  our  services. 

Let  ue  not  forget  that  we  are  the 
workers  In  the  world.    We  enjoy  fin 
•tandards  than  workers  of  any  oth4r 

We    built    this    country    to 
standards  through  our  system  of  prl 
terprise.     The  schemes  of  the 
•od  the  crackpots  offer  us  nothing 
ruin  ct  out  hopes  and  the  deetructlo|i 
cnr  gains.    We  shall  not  tolerate  wlth» 
memberahlp  any  individuals  who 
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the  alien  philoeophy  ot  defeatism.  Remem> 
ber,  we  have  never  known  of  a  disciple  of 
communism  to  ask  for  a  passport  to  settle 
in  RuMial 

If  Rtissla  likes  communism  and  a  com- 
munistic dictatorship,  that  is  her  own  busi- 
ness. But  we  insist  that  Russia  shall  not 
send  ber  propagandists  to  interfere  in  our 
domestic  affairs  and  to  promote  the  over- 
throw of  our  system  and  our  way  of  life. 

We  have  had  our  disagreements  with  our 
employers  and,  perhaps,  we  will  have  more 
disagreemenu  In  the  future.  But  we  have 
made  progress  far  greater  than  have  the 
workers  of  any  other  country. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  year  1947  will  re- 
ward our  organizations  with  progress  and 
that  we  will  be  able  to  contribute  something 
worth  while  to  a  better  and  happier  in- 
dustrial America. 


Rural  Mail  Routes 


REMARKS 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINCS 

OF  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Janiuiry  29.  1947 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  at  this  time  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  improve- 
ment of  unimproved  rural  mail  routes 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  bill 
supersedes  House  bill  5957.  which  I  In- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress,  with  one 
principal  exception  that  the  new  bill  is  to 
be  operative  until  July  1.  1952. 

This  bill  seeks  to  remedy  the  present 
situation  in  the  United  States  which  pre- 
vails in  our  rural  sections.  According  to 
the  reports  ot  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
as  of  1940.  53  8  percent  of  aH  farms  In 
America  are  located  on  roads  that  are 
imimproved.  Of  the  remainder.  27.4 
percent  were  located  on  gravel  or  top- 
soil  roads,  and  18  8  percent  were  on  hard 
surfaced  or  paved  roads.  Over  half.  Mr. 
Speaker,  were  on  roads  which  were  im- 
improved and  which  prevented  all- 
weather  travel.  Those  figures  are  for 
1940,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
During  the  war.  of  course,  lack  of  labor 
and  shortages  in  materials  and  road 
machinery  further  deteriorated  rural 
roads. 

It  is  apparent  that  such  conditions 
afTect  our  agricultural  economy.  Farm- 
ers deserve  to  have,  and  shoold  have, 
all-weather  roads.  They  should  have 
farm-to-market  roads  that  will  aid  them 
in  transporting  their  products  U>  mar- 
kets and  provide  them  with  highways  to 
get  into  town  for  their  shopping.  This 
bill  will  aid  them  in  securing  these  farm- 
to-market  roads. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  lack  of  roads 
penalises  our  systems  of  rural  education. 
Today  throughout  America  we  have  seen 
schools  In  the  country  consolidated,  and 
the  school  children  are  gathered  in 
school  busses  and  carried  several  miles 
from  their  farm  homes  to  modem 
schools.  We  feel  that  this  practice  will 
likely  continue  and  that  greater  benefits 
accrue  to  these  students  through  such  a 
system.  Certainly,  economy  is  practiced 
in  such  a  program,  but  such  benefits  to 


the  students  and  to  the  economy  of  the 
rural  school  districts  are  lost  if  bad  roads 
hinder  the  regular  transportation  of  the 
farm  childien  to  and  frcm  these  schools. 
Such  a  program,  as  outlined  in  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing,  would  insure  r,he 
greatest  value  from  oiu"  rural-school  pro- 
grams in  that  these  roads  would  be  built. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  to  rural 
families  is  the  nual-mail  delivery.  Eight 
million  families  in  America  are  depend- 
ent on  the  rural-mail  carrier  for  the  de- 
livery of  their  mail.  The  approximate 
number  of  rural-mail  patrons  is  29  200.- 
000.  In  rendering  full  service  to  these 
millions  of  American  citizens,  the  rural 
carriers  travel  daily  1.420.970  miles.  Cer- 
tainly this  great  service,  giving  delivery 
to  29,000.000  Americans  daily,  calls  for 
all-weather  roads.  But  the  figures  in- 
dicate that  53.8  percent  of  the  farms  are 
located  on  roads  that  are  unimproA'ed. 
Over  half  of  the  farms  sen-ed  by  the  rural 
mall  delivery  are  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  roads. 

Under  the  bill  which  I  have  drawn 
these  roads  would  be  based  on  these 
rural-mail  routes;  for  over  a  long  period 
of  years  the  rural-mail  service  has 
worked  out  routes  to  most  economically 
serve  the  greatest  number  Oi  patrons. 
It  has  been  general  practice  for  the 
school-bus  routes  to  parallel  these  rural- 
route  roads.  Parm-to-market  roads 
would  be  provided  best  through  use  of 
these  rural-route  roads.  Thus,  in  serv- 
ing the  farm  citizenship  best,  we  would 
be  increasing  the  efficiency  of  his  mail 
service,  bettering  the  benefits  of  the  edu- 
cational program  for  his  children,  and 
providing  him  with  farm-to-market 
roads. 

The  bill  provides  that  this  program 
shall  be  handled  through  grants  of  funds 
to  the  local  county  agency,  which  would 
mean  either  the  county  judge  or  the 
commissioners  court  or  the  equivalent 
agency  in  each  county.  The  character 
of  such  improvements  by  the  county 
agency,  however,  will  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Public  Roads  Administration. 

The  grants  under  this  bill  to  any 
county  shall  not  exceed  $5,000  per  mile 
of  such  routes.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
average  cost  shall  amount  to  about 
$3,000.  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  will 
give  the  farmer  greater  benefit  for  his 
money. 

Such  a  program  will  link  the  farm  and 
the  town  with  all-weather  highways 
which  would  increase  the  economy  of 
both  the  farm  and  the  city.  It  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  our  educational  pro- 
gram, and  It  would  insure  proper  service 
to  the  patrons  of  the  rural  routes.  It 
would  mean  equitable  treatment  of  some 
29,000,000  ciUzens  who  reside  on  farms 
in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  re- 
fiected  In  better  farm  operations  that 
would  be  reflected  in  better  agricultural 
price  levels  and  would  Increase  the  real 
wealth  of  the  Nation. 

This  program,  under  my  bill,  is  to  be 
in  operation  for  a  period  of  5  years.  It 
will  supplement  the  peacetime  road 
program  to  endeavor  to  regain  and  make 
better  the  roads  system  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war.    Any  Member  of  Con- 
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gress  who  has  served  as  county  judge  or 
as  county  commissioner  realizes  the  at- 
tention that  is  required  to  keep  in  op- 
eration a  good-roads  system.  Any  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  farmers 
know  just  how  necessary  such  roads  are 
to  the  farmer.  Any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  been  a  teacher  or  an  edu- 
cator will  readily  understand  how  valu- 
able such  a  program  will  be  to  our  rural- 
school  systems.  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  merchants  will  appreciate  how 
much  such  a  roads  program  will  aid  our 
business  economy. 

The  rural -mail  carriers  who  daily  trav- 
el 1,420.970  miles  will  tell  you  how  neces- 
sary such  a  program  is  at  this  time;  and 
those  29,000.000  Americans  who  are 
served  by  our  rural-mail  delivery  will 
feel  that  you  want  to  serve  them  well. 
It  will  aid  our  Nation  in  overcoming  the 
serious  handicap  created  by  lack  of  road 
work  during  the  war  and  in  the  increased 
traflfic  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Such  a  program  is  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation. 


New  England  Fisheries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29.  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fish- 
ing Industry — a  vital  part  of  the  business 
life  of  New  England — soon  will  be  non- 
existent unless  steps  are  taken  to  remedy 
the  ills  that  now  beset  it. 

In  an  effort  to  call  public  attention  to 
this  important  matter  and  In  the  hope  of 
helping  to  solve  the  problems  now  facing 
this  multi-million-dollar  industry  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  recently  as- 
signed one  of  its  reporters,  Leonard  O. 
Warner,  to  study  the  industry  and  the 
problems  now  facing  it  and  to  write  a 
series  of  five  articles  on  the  subject. 

So  that  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate  may  have  the  benefit  of  these  ar- 
ticles, I  propose  to  offer  these  articles  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  under  permission  already  granted 
me.  I  include  herewith  the  second  article, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Providence  Journal 
of  January  13. 1947.   It  follows: 

Nearbt  Fishing  Banks  Depleted;  New  Eng- 
land Oragcers  Must  Go  Fak  Afield — South 
Channel,  Georges  Bank  Catches  Hav« 
Dropped  From  25,000  to  500  Pounds;  Public 
Apathy  Toward  Peril  to  Industry  Alarms 
Fishermen 

(By  Leonard  O.  Warner) 

Capt.  Bert  Hemeon,  short,  blond  skipper 
of  Ben  Pine's  trim  Columbia,  Is  one  of  those 
who  understand  the  Ills  that  beset  the  New 
England  fishing  Industry. 

But  he  isn't  quite  sure  what,  as  an  Individ- 
ual, be  can  do  about  It. 

"We  keep  going  and  we  scrape  up  what 
fish  we  can,"  he  said  as  he  sat  on  a  plushy 
red  hassock  In  Ben  Pine's  cluttered  loft  over- 
looking Gloucester  Harbor.  It  was  a  cold, 
wet  day,  and  the  Columbia  rode  uneasily  at 
her  moorings  at  the  end  of  the  dock.    Ben 


Pine,  owner  of  the  Columbia  and  once  skip- 
per of  the  famous  Gertrude  L.  Thebaud.  was 
out  of  town,  and  so  t  was  all  right  for  Cap- 
tain Bert  to  occupy  the  boss*  corner  of  ths 
loft. 

Captain  Bert  went  on: 

"Other  years  we've  been  fishing  pretty 
handy  right  around  home."  he  said,  pointing 
southeast  in  the  general  direction  of  Georges 
Bank  and  South  Channel,  where  haddock 
and  cod  once  abounded. 

"Now.  we're  off  Quereau  and  Sable,  off 
Halifax,  and  that's  a  long  way  from  home. 
Dc  you  know,  I  started  out  from  Quereau  on 
a  Friday  and  when  do  you  suppose  I  got 
home  with  my  load?  Tuesday.  That's  quite 
a  spell. 

"If  a  dragger  wants  to  stay  around  home 
and  fish  Georges  and  South  Channel,  well 
maybe  he'll  get  500  pounds  to  a  drag.  Re- 
member, we  used  to  get  as  high  as  25.000 
pounds  to  a  drag. 

"This  Is  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen  it.  I've 
tried  to  get  haddock  for  a  couple  of  days — 
got  only  9,000  pounds  in  2  days  when  I  should 
have  gotten  more  than  200,00o  pounds.  I 
gave  up  and  went  for  redfish  somewhere  else. 

"W^hy,  the  same  boat  Is  catching  5,000 
pounds  where  it  once  caught  160.000  pounds. 
It's  bad,  real  bad." 

Captain  Bert  sat  quietly  for  a  few  moments 
looking  out  onto  the  harbor  and  at  two  men 
at  a  nearby  dock  who  were  repairing  their 
dragger. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  completely  and 
simply  summarized  the  problem  of  the  North 
Atlantic  fisheries — depletion  and  over-ex- 
ploitation of  haddock  and  cod  with  the  re- 
sult that  New  England  boats  are  being  forced 
farther  to  the  east  and  away  from  home  to 
fill  their  pens. 

A  little  later,  Capt.  John  "Oscar"  Rlblero, 
skipper  of  Ben  Pine's  Puritan,  came  In  and 
sat  down.  He  wasn't  at  home  In  the  loft. 
He  threw  his  hat  from  hand  to  hand  and 
looked  out  longingly  at  the  Puritan. 

PUBUC  interest  lacs 

"Pish  18  scarce  all  right,"  he  said.  "We  fish 
where  we  never  have  before."  And  then  he 
left.  It  was  growing  dark  and  he  wanted  a 
last  look  around  the  Puritan. 

In  Boston  the  next  day,  Austin  Powers,  the 
Atlantic  Fishermen's  Union  business  agent, 
was  more  eloquent  In  his  description  of  the 
lUs  of  the  New  England  fisheries. 

"It's  a  terrible  thing  to  sit  around  and 
watch  an  industry  go  to  hell,"  he  shouted, 
"Some  of  the  boys  out  there,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  the  adjacent  union  hall,  "think  this 
scarcity  of  fish  Is  so  obvious  that  anybody 
should  be  able  to  see  it.  But  we've  got  to 
do  some  shouting.  People  don't  seem  to 
realize  what's  happening. 

"My  God,  can't  Congress  see  what's  hap- 
pening?" 

Powers,  together  with  Patrick  J.  McHugh, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  Fisher- 
men's Union  ( AFL) .  has  been  active  for  years 
in  attempting  to  bring  the  problem  of  deple- 
tion to  the  public  eye. 

"We're  Just  running  out  of  fish,  that's  all," 
said  Powers,  gesticulating  wildly  as  he  talked. 

"Why  9  or  10  years  ago.  we  used  to  go  off 
Cape  Cod  and  In  6  or  7  hours  catch  all  the 
redfish  we  wanted.  It's  not  only  haddock 
that's  scarce;  It's  cod,  redfish,  and  yellow- 
tails,  too. 

"Now,  if  we  want  redfish  we  go  off  Nova 
Scotia — 650  miles,  and  that  takes  better  than 
2  days  and  2  nights,  one  way.  We're  scrap- 
ing them  up  where  we  can.  Look  at  the 
board  outside  In  the  hall;  that'll  tell  you." 

SMALL   catches    FREDOMINATS 

Powers  got  up  from  his  desk  and  walked 
out  from  his  office  into  the  union  hall.  Fish- 
ermen were  sitting  around  a  small  table  on  a 
low  stage  at  the  front  of  the  large,  cold  room. 


The  catches  listed  on  the  blackboard  aver- 
•Stii  about  50.000  pounds  to  the  beet — and 
these  were  boats  that  should  be  bringing  In 
150.000  to  200.000  pounds  each. 

"But  selfish  people,  people  who  don't  care." 
Powers  added,  "tell  you  it's  the  weather,  or 
there's  no  fish  because  it's  winter,  or  the 
practice  bombs  of  the  Navy  killed  all  the 
fish.    That's  a  lot  of  mularky." 

He  went  on  to  explain  his  belief  that  the 
high  costs  of  operating  boats  to  far-off  fish- 
ing grounds  will  place  fishermen  in  a  vise 
which  win  force  many  boats  out  of  business. 
Fish  prices  have  already  started  to  tumble 
under  the  impact  of  a  plentiful  meat  supply. 

"You're  not  going  to  buy  a  pound  of  fillet 
for  53  cents  if  you  can  get  a  steak  for  50 
cents."  said  Pfters.  "And  then  what  hap- 
pens to  the  fishermen?"  He  threw  up  hla 
hands  and  shook  his  head. 

The  high-powered  Diesel  draggers  and 
trawlers  lying  along  the  smelly  Boston  fish 
pier,  the  largest  such  pier  in  the  world,  are 
mute  evidence  In  this  tale  of  depletion. 

These  are  the  ves^'ls  which  drag  large 
otter  trawls  along  the  sea  bottom,  gathering 
everything  in  their  path  that  Is  not  too 
firmly  attached  to  the  t)ottom  or  fast  enough 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  Because  the  mesh  of 
the  net  Is  only  2^4  Inches,  the  small  fish 
cannot  escape,  and  they  are  Injured  or 
crushed  to  death  as  the  net  fills.  When  the 
catch  is  hauled  onto  the  deck  and  dumped, 
the  young  fish,  then  dead  or  dying,  are  culled 
and  thrown  overboard. 

Millions  of  these  baby  haddock  (under  1^ 
pounds)  are  "railroaded"  overboard  In  a 
year.  Sometimes  the  water  la  literally  cov- 
ered with  dead  baby  haddock  cast  aside  by 
scores  of  fishing  boau  operating  in  the 
same  general  area.  The  United  States  FUh 
and  Wildlife  Service  estimates  that  In  1  year 
the  draggers  and  trawlers  destroyed  63,000,- 
000  baby  haddock — 63,000.000  potentlsl  main 
courses  of  a  fish  dinner. 

In  the  late  winter  and  early  spring,  fish- 
ermen grab  shovels  to  dump  overboard  the 
Jelly-like  spawn  that  ooees  from  mature 
fish  which  were  about  to  lay  their  eggs. 
That  spawn,  left  In  the  hands  of  nature, 
would  have  developed  Into  millions  of  fish. 

Things  were  different,  prior  to  the  In- 
troduction of  the  otter  trawl  from  Europe 
In  1905.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  dory 
trawler  when  haddock  and  cod  were  caught 
on  long  lines,  laden  with  hundreds  of  baited 
hooks,  suspended  between  buoys.  The 
mother  vessel,  usually  a  schooner,  waited 
for  the  dorymen  to  return  with  their  catches. 

ADVANTAGES   OF  DORY   FISHINO 

The  fish  caught  by  the  dory  trawlers  were 
mature  and  big.  They  had  spawned  and 
laid  millions  of  eggs.  Pish  about  to  spawn 
did  not  bite;  nature  took  care  of  that. 
Young  fish  would  not  bite  on  a  hook,  pre- 
ferring daintier  morsels  during  their  forma- 
tive years.  Nature  was  given  a  chance  by 
the  dory  trawlers. 

However  many  smaU  fish  the  otter  trawler 
destroyed,  It  alone  was  not  responsible  for 
the  present  severe  over-flshlng. 

Along  about  1925  the  development  of 
filleted  and  quick-frozen  fish  rapidly  ex- 
panded the  market  for  fish.  Fishermen 
raced  to  meet  this  new  demand.  New  trawl- 
ers were  built,  more  men  went  to  sea,  and 
the  Georges  Bank  and  South  Channel  were 
generously  spotted  with  vessels,  all  raiding 
the  bottom  with  power. 

For  several  years,  those  who  saw  the  sea 
as  an  unlimited  source  of  fish  were  right. 
There  was  fish  everywhere,  or  so  It  leemed. 

But  the  ocean  has  given  up. 

Some  fishermen  like  to  compare  their  busi- 
ness with  farming.  A  rancher,  they  pointed 
out,  would  be  hard  put  to  market  steers  If 
he  had  killed  off  all  hla  calves  the  ye«r 
before. 
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)f 


to 


Mr.   GAVIN.     Mr.   Speaker, 
defines  reciprocate  as  follows: 
and  take  mutually;  interchange 
something  In  return  for." 

What  I  would  like  to  knov  is 
get  in  return  for  these 
agreements.    All  I  can  see  in  the4e 
ments  \s  that  Uncle  Sam  takes 
t>eatinR  and  it  is  about  time  to 
authority  of  the  State 
enter  into  these  agreements  wit 
ing  the  Congress  a  careful  look 

I  want  to  call  the  attentiofc 
House  to  House  Resolution  52. 
by    Representative    Jenkins 
which  requests  the  postponement 
action  seeking  the  further 
duties  under  section  350  of 
Act  of   1930.   the  so-called 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  as 
til  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
further  study  of  the  necessity 
ther  action  under  the  reciproc|il 
agreements     policy.      This 
should  receive  the  immediate 
Uon  of  the  Ways  and  Means 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the 
dustrial  States  in  the  Union. 
that,  along  with  other  industrlil 
should  be  the  first  consideratlc  n 
State  Department  as  to  whether 
these  agreements  are  going  to 
equilibrium   of  our  economic 
throw  thousands  of  Pennsylv 
pie  out  of  employment 
rightfully  concerned,  as  are  oth4r 
about  these  agreements, 
10.000.000    people    who    are 
upon  it.    It  is  a  SUte  which 
approximately  30  percent  of  all 
terials.  and  a  SUte  that  sent 
men  and  women  Into  the  armeld 
A  State  that  must  be  given  cons 
when   reciprocal-trade 
being  discussed. 

I  undersUnd  that  the 
icy  division  of  the  State 
now    holding     hearings 
branches  of  industry  as  to  the 
of  granting  further  tariff 
concessions  to  other  countries, 
made  enough  concessions  to  othfer 
tries  thus  far  and  it  is  about  tim^ 
Inventory  and  look  after  our 
yard. 

I  am  partictilarly  concerned 
glass-container  industry    whicl 
plants  scattered  throughout  the 
19  of  these  plants  are  in  Penn^yl 
which  produce  25  percent  of 
conuiners:  and  8  of  these  plan 
my  district,  empioyii;^  s'  vera! 
people. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
William  L.  Clayton.  A-^sistant 
of  State.  I  called  his  attention 
that  already  substantial  reducti4ns 
been  made  on  these  iU\ns 
50   percent   through    trade 
made  by  our  country  with  _ . 
United  Kingdom,  and  Mexico, 
of  disruptions  in  world  trade 
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war  years,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
at  this  time  the  effect  of  these  conces- 
sions on  the  glass-container  industry. 

Therefore.  I  protest  vigorously  against 
any  action  being  taken  at  this  time  or 
any  trade  agreements  entered  into  which 
would  affect  or  disturb  the  glass-con- 
tainer industry  and  the  people  it  em- 
ploys. The  glass-contairer  industry  has 
enough  problems  now  without  putting 
any  further  barriers  in  its  path.  We  are 
deeply  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of 
other  countries,  and  we  are.  and  should 
do.  everything  we  can  to  be  helpful;  how- 
ever, any  agreements  that  would  disrupt 
our  economy  and  create  difficulties  for 
our  people  should  not  be  considered.  Re- 
covery in  war-torn  countries  should  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  American  labor.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  we  cannot  com- 
pete with  low-paid  European  labor  un- 
less we  are  satisfied  to  reduce  American 
labor's  standards  of  living.  I  know  the 
Congress  will  agree  wlLh  me  that  we  must 
maintain  a  high  standaro  oi  wages  and 
living  conditions  for  our  people,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  the 
progress  and  pf-osperity  of  the  glass-con- 
tainer industry,  as  well  as  many  others 
upon  which  thousands  oi  our  people  are 
dependent  for  their  livelihood  by  mak- 
ing further  reductions  in  tariff  that  will 
bring  the  glass-container  industrj  down 
on  its  knees. 

It  is  about  time  we  take  away  from 
the  gentlemen  in  the  State  Department 
the  authority  previously  granted  them  by 
which  they  may  wreck  important  in- 
dustries. This  Congr3ss  is  the  body  to 
explore  the  whole  tariff  matter  and  write 
the  answers,  not  the  Department  of 
State. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  bring  out  this  resolution 
at  an  early  date  so  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  have  an  opportunity  tr  be  re- 
corded on  this  very  important  matter 
which  will  greatly  affect  the  economic 
life  of  the  Nation.  | 

(From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  tveni  ig  Star 
of  January  24,  19471 

WOSLO'S    BtST    HOPS 

Americans,  more  than  any  oth«r  people, 
should  have  an  Instinctive  sympathy  with 
the  empire  conception.  Senator  Vanden- 
BiHO  says  that.  If  5  percent  of  the  world's 
population  (meaning  the  Americans)  enjoy 
50  percent  of  the  world's  UiCome,  it  la  high 
time  everybody  adopted  the  American  sys- 
tem. But  what  is  the  American  system?  It 
to  adventurous  free  enterprise  plus  a  large 
free-trade  area  protected  by  high  tariffs.  It 
Is  our  view  that  the  American  system  has 
been  of  beneOt  to  the  world.  Imperial  pref- 
erence ts  a  step  tix  the  same  direction.  Brit- 
ain can  perform  the  greatest  service  to  hu- 
man welfare  that  lies  within  her  power  by 

developing  and  strengthening  that  system. 

From  the  London  £>ally  Ezpri 
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Goremment  and  Medicine  Don't  Mix 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  njjKois         I 

IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29.  1947 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.    Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Dr.  Everett  P.  Coleman,  of  Canton.  Dl., 
who  is  one  of  the  outstanding  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  this  country  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, which  I  have  entitled  "Government 
and  Medicine  Don't  Mix": 

We  are  living  In  a  changing  world.  Prog- 
ress m  scientific  medicine  has  advanced  so 
rapidly  In  the  past  few  years  that  It  taxes 
the  Ingenuity  of  the  trained  scientific  mind 
to  keep  abreast  of  it.  In  the  same  manner 
legislative  and  other  affairs  are  also  chang- 
ing so  that  the  medical  profession  Is  having 
to  protect  Itself  on  so  many  fronts  that  again 
the  scientific  doctor,  accustomed  to  thinking 
only  In  terms  of  treating  his  patient,  hardly 
knows  which  way  to  turn  to  defend  himself. 

A  presidential  address  at  this  type  of 
meeting,  is,  in  a  sense,  an  accounting  of 
stewardship,  a  report  to  you  of  ideas  formu- 
lated during  the  past  2  years.  A  very  few 
years  ago  your  former  presl'ients  have  given 
scientific  papers  on  this  occasion,  containing 
their  Ideas  along  lines  of  scientific  medicine 
which  were  instriKtlve  and  which  many  times 
marked  important  advances  in  the  science  of 
medicine.  Of  more  recent  years  these  ad- 
dresses have  been  based  on  legislative  prob- 
lems with  which  we  were  faced,  and  sug- 
gestions with  reference  to  what  might  be 
done  to  overcome  threats  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  All  these  have  had  an  optimistic 
viewpoint. 

On  this  occasion,  were  we  living  In  normal 
times,  we  too  should  have  an  optimistic  out- 
look and  there  are  many  reasons  why  this 
should  be.  0\:r  country  has  just  won  the 
greatest  war  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Our 
victorious  armies  are  rapidly  being  disbanded. 
The  country  shoxiid.  under  normal  circum- 
stances, be  returning  to  a  period  of  post- 
war prosperity  and  the  inhabitants  should  be 
in  a  position  to  enjoy  more  comforts  and 
more  happiness  than  they  have  had  hereto- 
fore. Our  returning  medical  veterans  are 
coming  back  to  their  practices  with  their 
knowledge  enhanced  by  great  scientific  ad- 
vances in  the  past  2  years,  especially  along 
the  line  of  chemical  and  biologic  medicine. 
For  example,  there  Is  the  selective  study  of 
physiology.  It  is  now  known  that  radio- 
active Iodine  can  be  Introduced  Into  the 
cu-culatlon  and  wUi  lodge  In  the  thyroid 
gland,  permitting  a  better  and  more  thorough 
study  of  the  fimctlon  of  that  organ.  This 
same  method  of  studying  physiology  shftws 
the  poesiblllty  of  adding  to  our  Information 
In  reference  to  all  the  other  organs  of  the 
body.  Corresponding  medical  and  surgical 
advances  have  been  obtained,  and  there  are 
prospects  of  more.  Infections  are  being  over- 
come. 

The  recent  advances  of  surgery  in  radical 
resections  of  stomach  and  pancreas  for  can- 
cer, opens  a  new  prospect  for  those  interested 
in  that  type  of  work.  Penetrating  wounds 
of  the  eye  are  said  to  no  longer  require  a  Iom 
of  vision  of  that  eye.  or  the  loss  of  the  eye 
Itself,  which  I  am  told  has  been  a  routine 
procedure  up  imtU  the  last  2  or  3  years. 
With  these,  and  many  other  examples  in 
mind,  a  summation  of  the  last  2  years  of 
progress  and  the  anticipation  of  things  to 
come  should  bring  an  outlook  of  optimism. 
It  should  be  based  on  the  prospect  of  increas- 
ing length  of  life  and  health  for  the  citizens 
of  this  country  and  of  decreasing  their  ill- 
ness, and  an  outlook  of  added  happiness, 
which  we  know  the  medical  profession  alone 
Is  able  to  give  the  public  Instead  of  these 
things  an  attitude  of  caution  seems  Indi- 
cated, based  on  the  fact  that  civilliatlon 
which  has  been  bulJt  up  by  the  efforts  of 
comparatively  few.  who  then  carried  the 
masses  to  vistas  beyond  their  capacity  to 
Imagine  or  appreciate.  m<v  be  voted  down: 
it  may  even  be  lost  by  the  bnilot.  which  wa* 
originally  used  to  free  mankind. 

Europe  for  generations  has  developed  a 
spirit  of  aggressiveness  and  fostered  the  de- 
velopment of  armies  and   national   hatred. 
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The  result  has  been  wars  which  now  have 
practically  wrecked  civilization  as  It  existed 
there.  In  the  United  States  a  spirit  of  inter- 
nationalism has  appeared  with  a  tendency  to 
foster  class  hatred  until,  with  an  impending 
return  to  the  draft  and  to  rationing,  we  well 
may  be  on  the  road  to  a  governmental  con- 
trolled economy,  in  which  the  individual  may 
loee  his  Identity  untU  step  by  step  we  return 
to  a  life  of  regimentation  which  we  have  seen 
In  Fascist  Italy.  Nazi  Germany,  and  Soviet 
Russia.  To  a  condition  which.  whUe  neces- 
sary in  the  Army  and  Navy,  has  brought 
about  so  much  resentment  of  that  type  of  life 
among  our  returning  veterans,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  eiUlstment  seems  to  have 
fallen  down  almost  entirely 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  young 
men  are  only  too  anxloiis  to  get  away  from 
the   regimentation   which   our   present   bu- 
reaucratic    politicians    are    attempting    to 
force  upon  the  entire  Nation.     Races  which 
have  lived  in  serfdom  and  semislavery  for 
years  may  find  that  for  themselves  regimen- 
tation Is  a  step  forward;  for  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  however.  It  is  a  long  Journey 
backward  and  what  will  be  lost  under  these 
conditions  may  well  require  generations  to 
regain.     The     medical     advances     of     this 
country   have   practically  overcome  and  al- 
most wiped  out  a  great  number  of  the  major 
Itifectlons:  tuberculosis,  lues,  tjrphold  fever, 
and  many  others.     More  recently  traumatic 
surgery     has     taken     a     tremendous     step 
forward  as  Is  shown  by  Its  remarkable  ef- 
fectiveness   In    the    hands    of   our    military 
surgeons    in    the    war.      The    treatment    of 
peritonitis,  hemorrhage,  and  shock  has  Im- 
proved, and  many  surgical  conditions  which 
until  recently   caused  death  or   permanent 
disability  have  responded  to  newer  surgical 
methods.     Such  conditions  as  appendicitis, 
diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland,  of  the  stomach, 
the   gallbladder,    the    genitourinary   organs, 
have   been   managed   so   well   that   persons 
suffering    from    these    dread    ailments    are 
relatively  safe  when  treated  In  the  hands 
of  the  skilled  American  doctor  of  medicine. 
Increased  length  of  life  brings  the  penalty 
of    added    afflictions   and    of    these    old-age 
has  been  termed  the  most  dreadful  disease 
of  all.  but  even  the  afflictions  due  to  ad- 
vancing years  have  been  lightened  by  med- 
ical   science.     For    example,    great    progress 
has  been  made  In  recent  years  In  the  treat- 
ment of  fracture  of  the  hip,  and  In  prostatic 
disease,    two    of    the    commoner    disabling 
conditions  of  the  aged. 

With  all  our  accomplishments,  we  still  have 
much  to  gain,  new  worlds  to  conquer.  Al- 
though heart  disease  leads  all  others  as  the 
cause  of  death,  perhaps  a  very  potent  factor 
in  the  production  of  the  sclerotic  arteries 
which  tend  to  produce  much  of  It,  Is  that 
other  prevalent  disorder,  chronic  arthritis. 
These  conditions,  added  to  cancer,  are  now 
our  major  medical  problems.  The  task  is 
not  simple  and  Its  solution  needs  the  minds 
of  the  best  medical  men  we  can  obtain.  If  we 
are  to  solve  these  problems  we  must  as  a  pro- 
fession be  free  to  study,  to  learn,  and  to  ac- 
complish gains  such  as  those  which  solved 
the  problems  of  diphtheria,  smallpox,  and 
tuberculosis. 

When  we  consider  the  troubles  of  the  busi- 
ness or  economic  world  and  see  how  It  is 
threatened  by  111-advlsed  attacks  from  polU 
tlclans  and  ambitious  agitators,  and  when 
we  see  the  same  agitators  looking  upon  medi- 
cine with  an  envious  eye,  we  must  give 
ttiought  as  to  what  might  occur  If  their  plans 
should  succeed.  We  must  think  of  what 
medicine  is  aow  doing,  and  what  it  will  be 
able  to  accomplUb  in  the  next  decade  If  al- 
lowed to  carry  on  at  lu  normal  rate  of  prog- 
ress, and  then  coruider  what  medical  sUgna- 
tlon  would  mean  Instead. 

We  have  as  a  profession  several  objectives. 
0..e  is  the  care  of  the  sick  and  here  we  have 
aeen  medical  care  develop  imtll  it  is  so  com- 
plete and  so  readUy  available  in  this  coim- 
try  that  the  public  takes  it  for  granted.    The 


public  here  expects  and  receives  a  grade  of 
medical  care  and  a  type  of  personal  atten- 
tion not  available  elsewhere   in   the  world. 
Throughout  this  country  any  citizen  is  able 
to  consult  a  doctor  of  medicine.  Is  able  to 
be  hospitalized,  and  to  receive  scientific  care 
from  medical  men  who  are  Interested  In  his 
welfare.     He  has  a  better  chance  of  being 
restore**  to  health  than  hi  any  other  coun- 
try.    All  this  at  a  price  which  compared  to 
autos.  furnaces,  and  hoMse  repairs,  is  com- 
paratively cheap.-    In  our  c"re  of  the  sick  we 
have  done  a  marvelous  Job.     We  have  also 
developed  along  economic  lines.    In  any  form 
of  society  there  are  those  who  through  In- 
ability to  plan  ahead  oi  make  provision  for 
their  future  care,  need  In  times  of  distress. 
help  from  the  more  prosperous  members  of 
their    communities.      Regardless     of     their 
financial  status  those  who  are  unable  to  care 
for  themselves  In  the  State  of  Illinois  are  as- 
sured of  good  medical  care  as  Is  shown  by 
the  amount  spent  for  this  purpose,  by  the 
supervisors  In  their  care  of  the  Indigent,  by 
the  old-age  pension  system  as  applied  under 
the  control  of  the  niinois  Public  Aid  Com- 
mission with  the  assistance   and   advice   of 
the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  and  those 
who  receive  blind  and  widow's  pensions,  and 
aid  to  dependent  children.     In  addition  we 
have  some  very  excellent  laws  which  take 
care  of  industrial  Injuries  and  unemploy- 
ment.   Many  of  these  are  efficient  and  satis- 
factory in  relieving  the  needs  of  the  Indigent 
or  the  substandard  groups  In  »very  commu- 
rlty.     They   are   well   worth-while   projects, 
and  they  are  doing  e  great  deal  of  good.    Be- 
cause these  are  serving  a  useful  purpose,  and 
because  they  are     v  bject  to  some  Interest- 
ing political  complications  we  now  have  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  In  Washington  showing  a 
desire  to  pension  everyone,  at  least  from  a 
medical  angle. 

The  medical  profession  Is  not  reactionary. 
To  anyone  who  has  given  thought  to  the 
rapidly  changing  pace  of  advancing  medical 
knowledge  It  Is  evident  that  the  modern 
doctor  has  to  be  progressive,  for  otherwise 
he  would  not  survive  in  this  competitive 
field.  From  the  economic  angle  he  is  into-- 
ested  In  voluntary  prepayment  Insurance 
plans  as  advocated  by  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  as  now  being  introduced  by 
your  State  society.  He  Is  interested  In  fur- 
thering needed  and  proper  health  legislation, 
which  will  secure  more  hospital  beds,  and 
legislation  which  Is  Intended  to  protect  tffe 
workman  against  lost  time  due  to  sickness, 
as  well  as  unemployment.  He  Is  Interested 
In  any  measure  which  protecU  the  indi- 
vidual against  truly  catastrophic  Illness.  We 
as  medical  men  feel  that  we  are  competent 
to  care  for  the  sick,  and  that  our  methods 
of  Insurance  for  medical  care  wUl  be  man- 
aged far  better  and  mca-e  In  the  public  in- 
terest than  anything  managed  politically 
from  Washington.  The  repeated  and  fla- 
grant examples  of  bureaucratic  inefficiency 
with  which  we  are  familiar  gives  us  confi- 
dence that  we  surely  can  do  a  better  Job. 
We  are  Interested  in  a  constant  sponsoring 
of  scientific  medical  progress.  In  the  corre- 
lation of  accumulated  experiences  as  dem- 
onstrated in  medical  journals,  and  In  such 
meetings  as  this.  We  are  Interested  in  giv- 
ing the  younger  men  an  oppcvtunlty  for  In- 
creased scientific  progress  so  as  to  increase 
their  ability  to  serve  the  public.  We  are 
Interested  in  having  time  and  opportunity 
for  study  so  as  to  crystallize  our  ideas  when 
we  review  the  results  of  the  past  day's  work. 
By  this  means  we  hope  to  overcome  the  dis- 
eases just  mentioned,  which  are  the  greatest 
menace  to  the  health  of  otir  citizens  at  ttM 
present  time. 

If  the  Washington  plan  for  the  reglmenta. 
tlon  of  our  profession  should  succeed.  It  may 
start  out  conservatively  to  gain  as  many  sup- 
porters as  possible,  but  in  a  short  time  will 
inevitably  lead  to  the  following  objectionable 
features:  First,  domination  by  lay  people, 
such  as  social -service  worker*  who  have  en- 


thusiasm and  energy  but  with  little  medical 
knowledge.  For  example,  in  the  Illinola 
Emergency  Relief  Commission,  where  regu- 
lations were  made  permitting  the  doctors  to 
make  only  one  or  two  vlslu  to  patients  with 
scarlet  fever;  where  it  was  ruled  that  no  ob- 
stetrical cases  should  be  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital on  Government  funds,  and  no  permls- 
sion  given  to  treat  the  unfortunate  on  relief 
If  the  local  officer  did  not  happen  to  believe 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  illness.  As 
you  know,  there  are  some  who  question  that. 
Second,  there  will  be  a  free  dispensary  type 
of  service  to  the  public,  such  as  In  Germany, 
where  prior  to  the  war  the  ear,  nose,  and  ^ 
throat  man  was  expected  to  treat  100  patient* 
a  day.  m  addition  to  his  private  patients; 
pediatricians  60  to  80  a  day,  and  a  general 
practitioner  75  to  80.  In  addition  to  private 
patients.  There  will  be  no  chance  to  progreae 
professionally  or  financially.  In  addition  to 
the  horde  of  neurotics  who  will  try  to  mo- 
nopolize our  time  which  should  be  given  to 
those  who  are  really  sick,  there  wUl  be  endlera 
governmental  reports  to  be  filed,  no  tUne  for 
constructive  thought  or  study,  and  no  time 
to  organize  mentally  and  to  assimUate  the 
results  of  the  day's  work.  And.  as  you  all 
know,  these  last  factors  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance. If  we  cannot  give  thought  to  what 
we  have  done  during  the  day,  do  not  have 
time  to  analyze  our  problems,  we  will  tend 
to  deteriorate  and  the  public  will  receive  a 
much  poorer  grade  of  medical  care. 

Since  we  are  confronted  by  theee  problems 
let  us  give  thought  as  to  how  these  plans  to 
regulate  medicine,  and  ultimately  the  entire 
public,  are  Introduced.  They  are  put  over  by 
a  long  and  devious  method  of  propaganda, 
of  quoting  false  sUtlstlcs.  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Security  has  specialized 
in  recent  years.  Statistics  which  are  falsified. 
For  Instance.  It  Is  possible  In  consUlerlng  the 
Infant  mortality  In  some  Eniropean  city  to 
take  a  comfortably  situated  section  of  that 
city  with  a  good  mortality  rate,  and  In  order 
to  compare  it  with  a  city  in  the  United  States 
with  a  slum  population,  pick  out  the  worst 
ward  In  that  latter  city  and  use  Its  figures  as 
being  typical  of  the  entire  city  or  even  that 
State  and  then  compare  the  two.  Or  to  take 
a  substandard  Negro  commimity,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  black  marks  in  our  health  rec- 
ord, quote  Its  figures  on  Infant  mortality  as 
being  typical  of  the  entire  United  States,  and 
then  to  compare  those  figures  unfavorably 
with  some  European  country.  Then  to  uae 
that  statement  to  the  effect  that  we  as  a 
Nation  are  far  down  the  list  In  Infant  mor- 
tality. This  statement  Is  also  applied  to  ma- 
ternal mortality  and  the  mortality  of  adoles- 
cents and  adults,  but  those  of  you  who  have 
been  In  Europe  and  have  seen  the  conditions 
of  poverty  and  squalor  under  which  a  great 
many  of  these  Inhabitants  live,  you  who  have 
seen  the  slum  distrlcU  in  London.  In  Naples, 
U.  Alexandria,  and  have  seen  the  moral  deg- 
radation and  filthy  living  conditions  of  Parts, 
you  know  that  while  in  our  country  many 
things  are  not  Ideal  they  are  still  so  far  In 
advance  of  anything  European  that  figures 
tending  to  prove  those  individuals  are  health- 
ier, and  have  less  sickness  than  we.  are  defi- 
nitely based  on  erroneous  sutements.  Fur- 
thermore, in  these  alleged  statistics  no  com- 
parison is  made  between  cities  of  compara- 
tive population  and  climate. 

Another  propaganda  point  U  the  state- 
ment that  the  draft  with  40  percent  rejec- 
tions of  otir  young  men  Is  a  reflection  on 
our  medical  care.  It  is  more  of  a  reflection 
on  the  qualifications  which  our  Army  en- 
forced rather  than  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  examined.  In  addition  to  Ullt- 
eracy,  there  are  several  reasons  for  that  40 
percent  rejection.  First  of  all.  the  high 
physical  standards  of  the  United  Sutes  Army. 
higher  by  far  than  those  of  any  fm-eign  coun- 
try. The  fact  that  many  were  rejected  be- 
cavise  of  nonpreventable  diseases  such  as 
myopia  and  psychoneiu-osis,  which  are  her- 
•dttary.    Unless  we  are  permitted  to  go  into 
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the  field  of  exigealcs  and  have  a  govern- 
menul  eolorced  system  of  birth  control  v« 
wUl  never  be  able  to  overoooM  t  lis  bered- 
ttary  an^. 

We  DOW  have  Ogurea  avalUblc  1  tere  which 
■konr  the  real  facu.  which  Indici  te  berood 
tfotttot  that  our  oouutry  U  by  f ar  i  t>e  health- 
teat  and  haa  the  best  mortality  ai  d  morbid- 
ity record  of  any  couotry  In  the  «  orld.  Our 
-''  traducers  In  Washington  speak  gi'  latingly  cf 
the  fact  that  ether  eountfies.  in  I  iirope  par- 
ticularly.  have  a  lower  mMtcrnal  mortalHy 
rate  than  we  have  here.  Tbey  f«  U  to  state 
that  the  pregnant  woman  in  th  ■  country 
dying  of  heart  disease  or  automobi  e  accident 
la  listed  as  a  ouitemal  death  her  ?.  but  not 
lE  the  other  eouotries  which  th4y  seem  to 
aslmlre  so  much.  Tbey  also  fall  k>  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  while  the  Swadcs  in 
Sweden  have  a  very  good  matema  mortality 
rate,  the  Swedes  In  Minncaota  b  iv«  a  attU 
better  one.  Pacta  of  thia  type  arc  not  called 
to  the  public  attention. 

What  can  vpe  aa  a  progeasion  do  i  o  counter- 
act this  propaganda?    How  can    ve  protect 
oar  own  tnteresta  and  partleularlr  thcae  of 
the   othervlae  dcCenadeaa'paMlc  '    I  think 
there  are  aevcral  satisfactory  ansra  ers  to  this 
questlan.     PlrsC  at  all.  we  can  ca  itlnue  the 
pood  work  that  we  are  doing  aa  a  medical 
orfaalaatloB.    This  is  our  presB  t  bulwark 
a«atast  attack,  the  work  at  hcmi  by  State 
aocAetlea.    Tot  esample.  In  the  pa  «  30  years 
our  State  aodety  Imb  been  coot  ictlng  tha 
public   through   meeting   with   ««   various 
aarvloe  organiaBtlons  and  clubs,  tl  rough  the 
preas.  and  sotnrttmes  oy  radio,  i  eUli^  the 
public  of  the  aooompliahmenta  o    scientific 
medicine,  telling  them  of  the  tl  ih^s  that 
organlaBd  madictoe  has  been  doiik  ;  for  their 
wcifare.    This  has  been  a  real  ai  complteh- 
ment  aiid  on  the  basia  a<  tt  we  lave  made 
many  friends  throughout  the  SUt  \,  we  hava 
many   friends   in   legisUtlve   Aeldi .  and   we 
have  more  in  the  graaa  roota  of  tli  e  country. 
We  must  oontiaue  this  method    tf  makli^ 
trienda  and  letting  the  public  kiM*  v  what  we 
are  aiming   to  do.  how  our  intei  itiona  are 
based  on  aiding  their  welfare.    W  s  muat  do 
It  by  contacting  varloua  organlaa  ions  that 
represent   the   public.     We  can   <1  d  It   In  a 
very  eAcient  and  thorough  way  t  iroughout 
State    and    county    medical    aodi  tiea.    The 
major  national  pitiblema  pcrhapa   «n  be  at- 
tacked by  the  American  Medical  k  saoclaUon 
and  the  national  physician's  ooatuilttee  but 
the  real  ground-work  done  at  hon  e  must  be 
through    our    State    and    county    aooeUea. 
Through  thetn  we  must  have  cloa  <x  contact 
and  cooperation  with  druggist  anl  dentist. 
with  the  lawyers  who  in  many  resj  lects  hav« 
as  mauy  trouhlea  and  as  many  thr  wts  as  w« 
have,  and  particularly  In  the  Mi<  Idle  West 
section  we  must  have  doatf  and  b  rttcr  con- 
tact with  farmers  and  farm  orgs  oisations. 
It  is  highly  important  that  w«  rei  liae  their 
problems  and  that  we  get  together  <  rith  them 
so  that  they  will  also  rcallae  o«ea.    By  such 
contacu  we  can  gradually  and  n  rrnasfiillj 
overcome  any  ahortage  of  phyaldax  ■  in  rural 
areas,  for  we  bave  a  mutual  inter**  w*th  tha 
farmers  as  tbey  have  with  uaJ 

In  addition  we  must  continue  olit  Public 
Relations  Department,  both  In  he  State 
Society  and  In  the  National  orga  alsaUons. 
and  our  represenutives  In  the  Pultlic  Rela- 
tions Department  must  be  used  t  >  sell  or- 
ganized medicine  to  the  general  niblic  by 
all  means  available.  Thla  has  beei  i  done  in 
the  past  aa  I  have  Just  sUted.  We  have 
taken  an  active  part  and  accomplisl  ted  much 
and  we  must  now  extend  our  eflon  s  further 
by  contacts  through  the  press,  radi  3,  and  by 
public  addresses.  Our  new  plan  in  the  Pub- 
lic RelaUons  Committee  of  the  Stai  e  Society 
holds  great  promise  of  making  m<  re  direct 
and  vorth-whlle  contacu  in  the  ft  xxat. 

yulthermore.  we  must  aid  the  sconomlc 
side  of  medicine  by  cooperation  wli  h  one  or 
more  types  of  prepayment  insurance,  and 
perhaps  a  choice  of  two  or  three  t  pes  may 


be  adriaable.  We  ma>t  have  ctoser  coopera- 
tion among  ourselves.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  personalities  interfere  with  the  needs  of 
the  profession.  A  united  senticnent  among 
the  medical  profession  is  essential.  We  must 
conUnue  to  improve  medical  science  and 
practice,  for  by  heat  serving  the  public  in- 
terest* we  best  serve  ourselves.  Our  prob- 
lems are  many  and  our  responsibilities  are 
great  but  despite  the  threatentag  cloads  of 
stifling  bureaucratic  oppression  I  (eel  that 
the  proleasion  which  in  a  iew  short  years 
produced  a  Lister,  an  Osier,  a  Crile.  and  a 
Mayo,  a  professian  which  haa  taken  the 
plagues  of  yesterday  and  turned  them  into 
memories.  wUl  alao  be  able  to  overoonie  fU 
problems  ol  miaguided  bureaucratic  iefriala- 
tion  as  well  as  to  advance  further  against 
the  ramparu  of  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
the  other  po^ils  of  mankind.  With  a  united 
medical  profeasioo  we  can  accomplish  In  the 
coming  generaUon.  as  we  have  in  the  past. 
things  that  make  miracles  seem  common- 
place. Our  hope  is  that  with  a  free  and  un- 
trammeled  profeaslou  we  can  ratee  the  health 
and  happiness  of  our  American  ciUxens  to  a 
level  once  thought  to  exist  only  in  the  dreams 
of  the  poets. 
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EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USTER  HIU 

or  aLAsaif  A 
IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITIZ)  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  2$  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  January  27 ) .  1947 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  Presidefit  I  a!*  unani- 
mous cotuent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rtcoit)  an  address  en- 
titled "Our  Responsibility  for  World 
Peace.-  delivered  by  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SpaiKMAMl  on  the  Methodist  Hour,  Jan- 
uary 12.  If47.  and  also  the  prayer  de- 
livered at  the  same  time  by  Hubert  Quil- 
lian.  president.  La  Grange  College,  and 
lay  leader.  North  Georgia  Conference. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  prayer  were  ordered  to  be  pnnted 
in  the  RkcoRo.  as  folkms: 

Oca  REsyoNSiBnjTT  Foa  WorLd  Peacc 
(By  Senator  John  SpsaxMAN) 
-  I 
Let  us  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  a  subject 
of  great  concern  to  us  all— of  great  concern 
to  our  children,  and  to  generations  yet  tm- 
*^oro— our  reaponsiblllty  for  world  peace. 
Durtng  the  little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  that  we  have  been  a  nation  we  have  en- 
gaged in  same  of  the  greatest  and  deadliest 
wars  <rf  aU  time.  Some  of  those  wars  pre- 
sented almost  impoaslhle  tasks  for  us  to  per- 
form In  order  to  win.  Yet  we  have  won  every 
war.  The  secret  of  our  sviccess  has  been  in 
the  fact  that  In  thoae  great  and  deadly  wars 
we  had  a  united  nation.  Our  people  were 
tinlted  in  the  great  effort.  They  were  work- 
ing as  one.  They  were  all-out  for  war  and 
were  doing  their  beat  to  win. 

Never  waa  there  a  better  example  of  this 
united  and  untiring  effort  to  win  a  war  than 
in  the  great  World  War  Just  ended.  Any  im- 
partial appraisal  at  the  winning  o*  that  war 
wtU  certainly  give  a  large  part  of  the  credit 
to  the  all-out  effort  on  the  part  of  America. 
Almost  without  exception,  every  man.  woman 
and  child  was  working  with  a  will  to  win. 
The  heart  of  America  waa  In  the  fight. 

This  has  been  true  In  war.  Why  should  It 
not  also  be  tnie  in  peace?  It  shovld  be!  We 
must  back  up  our  lip  service  for  peace  with 


the  seme  fervent  dealre  and  with  the  same 
determined  effort  that  we  have  manifested 
in  time  of  war.  Aa  we  work  to  win  a  war  so 
must  we  work  to  win  the  peace. 

Much  of  the  trooble.  I  beilere.  springs  from 
our  thinking.  Wars  arc  fought  over  prtnel- 
pies.  In  every  war  that  wc  have  fought  there 
has  been  involved  (we  felti  a  principle  wortn 
fiShtlng  for.  We  have  gone  to  war  to  stop 
aggreaston  or  to  prevent  the  Invasion  of  hu- 
man righu.  We  have  developed  a  feeling 
that  winning  the  war  corrects  the  conditions 
and  that  nothing  further  remains  to  be  done. 
That  is  far  from  true.  War  corrects  noth- 
Uig— It  does  not  build:  it  destroys.  War  beats 
down  the  opposition  and  makes  it  possible 
to  proceed,  to  build,  to  correct.  We  have 
formed  the  habit  of  simply  quitting  when 
the  war  is  won.  That  is  the  time  which 
calls  for  the  greateat  effort— the  united  ef- 
fort— of  our  people.  As  oiiganlaed  might  can 
vdn  a  war,  ao  organized  effort  can  win  the 
peace.  The  heart  of  America  must  be  In  the 
fight  for  peace. 

Much  time  has  been  used  in  trying  to  get 
the  nations  together.  Practically  a  whole 
year  now  ha£  been  used  and  even  yet  we  are 
far  from  the  poaixion  where  we  can  confi- 
dently aay  that  everlasting  peace  Is  asstued 
on  earth.  But  how  far  from  final  victory 
were  we  1  year  after  Pearl  Harbor! 

Perhaps  a  better  comparlaon  is  with  the 
formation  of  our  own  Government.  The  Con- 
stitution under  which  we  live  was  presented 
to  the  Thirteen  Original  States  more  than  s 
year  before  it  became  effective  throi^h  rati- 
fication by  the  States  which  only  a  few  years 
before  won  an  impossible  war  of  freedom  by 
their  united  rfort.  They  surely  felt  the  need 
of  Etickiug  together.  Yet  they  were  slow  to 
accept  this  new  plan  and  did  so  only  after 
promiae  of  considerable  amendment.  Dur- 
ing the  century  and  a  half  since  that  time 
more  than  a  score  of  amendmenta  have  been 
adopted.  It  has  taken  us  150  years  to  get 
our  own  Oovernment  going  Just  the  way  we 
want  it  and  peopie  still  clamor  for  changea. 
Should  we  grow  impatient  if  It  takes  us  a 
year,  or  2  years,  or  even  10  years,  to  build 
up  an  organisation  of  natlona  to  work  mu- 
tually to  prevent  war? 

Today  the  largest  single  item  in  our  na- 
tional budget  is  for  our  national  defense. 
The  liearly  ♦L5,000j000j000  we  are  called  upon 
to  spend  this  year  for  this  one  item  alone 
Is  twice  as  much  as  our  entire  national  budg- 
et a  decade  ago.  The  next  fiscal  year  the 
flgtire  is  set  at  eleven  and  one-half  billion. 
We  dare  not  reduce  our  defenses  below  such 
a  figure  despite  the  crushing  load  of  the 
enormous  national  debt.  The  world  is  loaded 
down  with  a  tremendous  burden — expense 
for  national  defense.  It  is  an  expense  that 
cannot  be  endured  forever. 

There  is  hope  for  a  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. This  time,  however.  It  may  be  sUted 
as  a  certainty  that  such  reductions  wUl  not 
be  made  unilaterally.  ReducUon  mi«t  come. 
If  at  all,  through  united  action  in  the  organi- 
zation of  nations. 

Cannot  the  milUons  of  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church  make  this  fight  lor  peace 
a  real  fight,  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  year  of  stewardship? 

In  the  Crusade  for  Christ.  1M7  is  the  year 
of  stewantehlp.  The  laymen  and  Itiywoinen 
lA  the  Methodist  Church  are  responsible  for 
the  promotion  of  this  cause  and  prc^ram. 

If  ever  there  was  a  responsibility  for 
stewardship  it  is  In  this  matter  ,yt  world 
peace.  The  fight  for  peace  is  perhaps  not  so 
glamorous  as  la  that  for  war.  It  l>  not  so 
apparent— but  it  la  just  as  real  and  Just  as 
Important. 

As  I  understand  the  real  meaning  of  stew- 
ardship, it  U  that  we  are  entru«t.>d  with 
aomething  of  value  and  of  great  worth.  God 
Himself  has  placed  the  responsibility  for  the 
peace  at  the  world  on  the  shoulderB  of  the 
citiaens  of  the  United  States.  We  must  ac- 
cept  thla   responslbUity,   take   It   Uito   our 
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hearts,  and  make  It  a  part  of  our  stewardship 
to  God  for  life,  liberty,  and  the  future  welfare 
of  all  mankind. 

Let  us  take  Jtist  a  minute  to  see  how  the 
spotlight  of  the  world's  interest  is  playing 
upon  the  United  States.  Before  the  war 
ended,  plans  were  well  under  way  to  form  an 
organization  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
prevent  war  In  the  future.  This  first  meet- 
ing of  the  representatives  of  the  world  was 
held  In  the  United  States.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
all  battle  fronts;  and  where  once  there  was 
war  there  is  now  starvation,  distress,  and 
pain.  Th(  United  States  has  sent  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  food,  clothing,  and  relief 
supplies  to  her  allies  and  her  former  enemies. 
We  are  one  of  the  few  nations  of  the  world 
not  disturbed  by  want,  hunger,  cold,  and  fear. 

This  has  put  us  In  the  position  where  we 
can  either  be  the  big  bully  or  the  big  brother. 
There  may  be  some  citizens  In  the  United 
States  who  would  prefer  that  we  be  a  big 
bully  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  But 
It  is  the  responslbUity  of  the  church  people 
of  this  Nation  to  play  the  part  of  a  big 
brother  to  the  starving  and  weary  men, 
women,  and  children  of  other  lands. 

Our  lands  have  not  been  laid  waste  by 
the  ravages  of  war.  Otir  beautiful  cities  have 
not  been  blasted  Into  rubble.  Our  ships 
still  roam  the  seven  secw— the  greatest  Navy 
In  the  world  today.  Our  planes  and  rockets 
and  airships  of  destruction  are  still  able  to 
fly  the  lanes  of  the  stratosphere.  Some- 
where in  some  secret  storage  place  remains 
at  least  one  atomic  bomb,  and  In  the  flies 
of  the  War  Department  and  In  the  minds 
of  the  scientists  remain  the  secrets  for  the 
manufacture  of  atomic  bombs  far  more  de- 
structive than  those  that  dropped  on  the 
cities  of  Japan. 

Can  we  not  see  how  other  nations  envy 
us?  How  perhaps  they  look  with  fear,  and 
not  favor,  on  what  our  representatives 
say  and  do?  They  are  wondering  whether 
we  are  not  speaking  softly  and  carrying  a 
big  stick. 

More  than  ever  before  the  responsibility 
for  world  peace  rests  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  must  recognize  this.  We 
must  understand  it.  We  must  reverence  our 
responsibility  and  make  It  a  stewardship  for 
God  and  His  children  around  the  world. 

This  Methodist  Church,  of  which  you  and 
I  are  a  part.  Is  not  a  denomination  centered 
in  one  small  part  of  the  country.  It  Is  a 
world-wide  church.  It  has  members,  in  as 
good  standing  as  you  or  I,  in  almost  every 
land  under  the  sun.  It  Is  trite  to  say  that 
the  sun  never  sets  on  the  altars  of  the  open 
Bible  of  otir  church. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  our  own  church  has 
a  great  Interest  in  this  matter  of  world  peace. 
Wars  where  brothers — even  brothers  In 
Christ — go  to  war  against  brothers  must  for- 
ever be  no  more.  And  If  they  are  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  brotherhood  based  on 
Christian  love  must  take  the  place  of  anger, 
fear,  and  envy 

Thus  the  congregation  to  which  you  belong 
must  recognize  its  possibility  of  fostering 
friendship  amd  understanding  among  cur 
brother  congregations  in  other  lands.  What 
an  excellent  example  of  this  was  shown  this 
past  fall  when  hundreds  of  local  Methodist 
churches  sent  packages  of  clothing  to  the 
ministers  of  Methodist  churches  in  western 
and  central  Europe.  I  am  told  that  city, 
town,  and  country  churches  all  united  In  this 
endeavor  to  share  with  fellow  Christians  In 
an  hour  of  tragic  need.  This  Is  one  way  we 
recognize  our  responslbUity  lor  world  peace, 
and  seek  to  promote  good  wUl  among  aU 
pec^le. 

xn 

In  the  final  analysis,  keeping  peace,  like 
making  war,  comes  back  to  the  Individual. 
The  terms  of  peace  wUl  be  fixed  by  the 


agreements  of  a  few  responsible  men  as  they 
meet  around  the  conference  table.  But  the 
kind  of  peace  they  make  will  be  determined 
by  the  desires  of  the  Individuals  back  home. 

What,  then,  can  you  as  an  Individual 
church  member,  or  as  a  friend  of  the  church 
Interested  In  living  In  a  world  of  peace,  do  to 
further  the  cause  of  world  peace?  What  la 
your  responslbUity? 

Plrst.  you  must  be  Informed  about  tha 
conditions  that  exist  at  the  present  time. 
You  must  realize  that  each  of  us  is  a  part 
of  everything  that  happens  and  that  we  can- 
not live  isolated  and  selfish  lives.  We  cannot 
live  In  a  world  where  part  of  the  people  are 
half-starved  and  the  other  part  are  half- 
stuffed. 

You  must  let  your  representatives  In  your 
local  community  know  how  you  feel  about 
this.  For  they  too  help  make  public  opinion. 
You  must  let  your  represenutives  In  Con- 
gress know  what  your  Idea  of  stewardship  lor 
world  peace  means  to  you,  and  how  they 
should  vote  and  speak.  You  must  let  us  who 
are  your  Senators  know  what  you  think,  be- 
lieve, and  feel.  We  are  there  to  serve  you  and 
we  cannot  serve  you  unless  we  know  your 
desires. 

Then  you  must  pray  to  God  for  guidance — 
that  you  at  home  and  all  those  in  positions 
of  authority  may  be  guided  by  God  and  that 
God's  wlU  may  be  done.  We  firmly  believe  it 
Is  God's  wUl  that  all  of  hU  chUdren  shaU 
live  in  a  world  of  peace  and  plenty.  But  we 
must  be  guided  by  Him  If  we  are  to  bring  In 
an  era  of  universal  peace  and  good  will. 

So  this  Is  your  part.  To  work  and  pray 
and  fight  for  peace. 

From  piUplts  and  platforms  all  over  this 
Nation  there  should  come  the  messages  need- 
ed to  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  men  an  under- 
standing and  a  spirit  of  tolerance  that  make 
for  peace. 

Ask  your  pastor  to  preach  a  sermon  on 
world  peace.  Ask  your  Sunday  school  teach- 
er to  discuss  it  as  part  of  your  Bible  lessons. 
During  the  war  you  held  special  prayer  meet- 
ings for  victory  and  for  the  safety  of  your 
sons.  Now,  give  over  your  prayer  meeting 
some  Wednesday  night  to  a  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  stewardship  and  its  relationship 
to  world  peace. 

You  laymen  are  doing  a  splendid  job  In 
leading  the  members  of  this  great  church  to 
a  consideration  of  the  place  that  stewardship 
plays  in  our  total  Christian  life.  Will  you 
let  me.  as  a  Methodist  layman,  ask  you  lay- 
men to  make  our  responsibility  for  world 
peace  a  large  part  of  our  stewardship  pro- 
gram and  let  us  bring  to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  every  American  his  responsibility — his 
stewardship — for  this  great  cause.  If  peace 
Is  to  come  to  our  world  the  consecrated  Chrls- 
tl£in  leadership  of  America  must  lead  the 
way.    Please  God,  we  must  not  faU. 


A  PEATim 

(By  Hubert  Qulllian.  president.  La  Grange 
College,  and  lay  leader,  North  Georgia  Con- 
ference) 

O  God,  our  help  In  ages  past 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come 

Be  Thou  our  guide  while  life  shall  last 

And  our  eternal  home! 

Otir  times  are  In  Thy  band  and  otir  faith  Is 

In  Thee. 
Our  souls  are  restless  untU  they  find  rest  In 

Thee. 
We  lift  our  hearts  In  prayer  this  morning, 
S\istained  by  the  promise  of  Thy  presence  and 
Inspired  by  the  communion  and  fellowship 

of 
Our  common  worship  and  devotion  to  Thee. 
We    come    this    morning    In    meekness    and 

humility 
As  laymen  of  Thy  Church,  conscious  of  our 
Great  need.     Endue  us,  we  beseech  Thee  with 
Courage  and  vision  to  attempt  great  things 
And  to  expect  great  things  in  Thy  name. 
Give  us.  we  pray,  powers  equal  to  our  tasks. 
Rather  than  tasks  equal  to  our  powers. 


Consecrate  us  anew  to  a  sense  of  stewardahlp 
Of  our  time,  talent,  thought,  and  treasure. 

that 
We  may  best  serrt  Thee  and  man  and  ao 

fulfill 
The  law  of  Christ.    In  Thy  name,  wt  pray. 
Amen. 


Marcni  Allen  Coolidf  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASBACMranTS 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  RZPRESKNTATTVSS 
Wednesday.  January  29.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  on  the 
late  Senator  Marcus  Allen  Coolidge,  In- 
dustrialist, Democrat,  and  public  servant: 

We  of  Massachusetts,  irrespective  of 
political  faith,  regret  the  passing  of  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  citizens. 

It  is  customary  at  a  time  like  this  to 
pay  honor  to  one  we  have  regarded  with 
respect  and  affection.  Oftentime,  this 
acknowledgment  of  our  true  thoughts 
and  feelings  comes  too  late.  The  alter- 
nating current  of  mutual  help  and  sac- 
rifice and  appreciation,  upon  which  all 
human  understanding  depends,  never 
comes  to  spiritual  life  between  man  and 
man. 

The  life  of  Marcus  Coohdge  was  an 
exception  to  this  human  failing. 

During  his  time  with  us  he  lived  a  full 
and  useful  life  which  we  were  privileged 
to  recognize  and  reward. 

A  brief  biography  of  this  typical  Amer- 
ican deserves  to  be  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

'  Marcus  Coolidge  was  born  in  West- 
minster, October  6,  1865.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Westminster  schools  and  at- 
tended a  business  college.  He  began  in 
the  chair  and  rattan  business  with  his 
father,  Frederick  Spaulding  Coolidge, 
who.  himself,  had  a  long  and  praise- 
worthy political  career.  His  father  was 
a  Representative  and  was  an  elector  for 
Grover  Cleveland  in  the  1888  election. 

Marcus  Coolidge  became  well  known 
for  financing  construction  of  railroad 
and  street-railway  projects  In  the  early 
1900's. 

He  began  this  line  of  activity  In  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn..  In  1902.  and  within  a  few 
years  had  engineered  the  building  of  sim- 
ilar projects  in  several  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont  communities. 

In  1905  he  went  Into  manufacturing 
metal  and  wood- working  machines  and 
all  cjuring  his  political  career,  held  a  close 
interest  in  the  firm. 

He  was  elected  mayor  of  Fitchburg  In 
1916,  and  in  1920  became  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Convention. 

He  had  previously  worked  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  campaign  committee  In  the 
reelection  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

After  serving  as  a  special  envoy  to  Po- 
land, he  returned  to  Fitchburg  and  won 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  lieuten- 
ant governor  in  1920,  He  was  defeated 
by  RepubUcan  Alvan  T.  Fuller  in  the 
electicMi. 
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From  then  until  1930  CooUd{  e  devoted 
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most  of  his  time  to  his  work  as 
and  treasurer  of  the  Fitchburi 
Works. 

In   1930   be  was  nominated   for  the 
United  States  Senate  and  won 
tlon  by  a  flattering  majority 

His  campaign  for  the  Senate  kas  chief 
ly  marked  by  his  frank  antip  ohibition 
stand.    In  the  upper  Chamber,  he  con 
centrated  his  efforts  on  the  s>lution  of 
economic  problems  and  unen(ployment 
issues. 

Mr.  Coolidge  was  a  trustee 
president  of  Clashing  Academy, 
bam.  Mass. 

He  married  Ethel  Louise 
Springfield.   Vt..   in    1893. 
wife,  be  is  survived  by  three 
Mrs.  Donald  P.  Carpenter,  of 
Conn..  Mrs.  Gordon  Hughes 
Dartmouth.  Mass .  and  Mrs. 
Woodring.  of  Topeka.  Kans., 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
former  Kansas  Governor. 

Prom  1931  until  1937.  he  w^s  a  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Party  In  ;  iassachu- 
setts.  A  man  of  proven  business  ca 
pacity.  his  wise  counsel  and 
advice  are  surely  missed.  Qu^.  sincere 
and  self-efTaclng.  Marcus  Cool  dge.  was  a 
man  to  inspire  the  broad  tole 
constructive  teamwork  wWch  qur  age  de 
mands. 

Let  those  who  read,  be  movdd  to  emu- 
late the  accomplishments  of 
American  citizen. 


and  vice 
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Repwts  That  Show  Drop  ia  Fljhf  Hazard 
Despite  More  Deaths 
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EXTENSION  OP 

or 

:     HON.  ALVIN  E.  (yKONSKI 

or  wiscoMsot 
JN  THE  HOUSX  OP  R£PRSSBNt-ATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29.  1947 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  Mr.  Spea:  er,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ii  the  Rjtc- 
oto,  I  include  the  foUowirg  article 
from  the  United  States  News]of  Janu- 
ary 31.  1947: 

Air  travel,  on  tb«  bmsis  of  mile  i  flown  by 
Mtaiali&hed  lines.  Is  safer  cow  tt:  an  st  any 
time  In  the  history  of  commer  sdal  flying 
Recent  accldenu  have  given  the  public  an 
Impression  that  flying  hazards  are  rising,  but 
the  official  figures  disclose  a  tren<  the  other 
way. 

The  number  of  persons  killed  oc  scheduled 
flights  set  a  new  high  In  1946.  T  le  number 
killed,  however,  in  relation  to  d  lUea  flown 
and  to  passengers  carried  set  a  ne  v  low.  As 
a  r«nilt.  airplane  travel  remained  safer  than 
travel  in  automobiles  but  less  safe  than 
travel  either  on  trains  or  on  buss  w 

Air  travel  now  Is  under  Invest  gatlon  by 
Congress  due  to  pubUc  reaction  to  recent 
accidents.  Safety  regulations  ire  being 
Ugfatened  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
under  Ctialrmau  James  l|.  Lac  dis.  New 
equipment  is  beginning  to  be  ins  ailed  that 
Will  reduce  accidents  at  airports.  Airports 
themselves  are  to  be  Improved  gi  idually  so 
that  they  will  be  safer. 

The  facts  show,  however,  that  sven  with 
present  ruI«B  and  present  equip  nrient  the 
accident  trend  is  downward  in  i^tlim  to 
volume  of  tralDc. 


Miles  traveled  reached  7.a04JM)0  passenger 
miles  In  1046.     That  is  79  percent  over  the 

1945  tralBc  and  more  than  four  times  the 
1941  trafnc. 

Lives  lost  totaled  149  In  scheduled  air-line 
accidents  during  1946.  Thus.  1946  trafflc  was 
79  percent  above  1945;  fatalities.  29.5  percent 
higher. 

Ratio  of  lives  lost  to  mUes  flown  on  sched- 
uled air  lines  gradually  has  been  brought 
down  since  1940  from  3.56  deaths  per  100.- 
000.000  passenger  miles  to  2.07  in  1946.  The 
1930's  saw  a  spectacular  drop,  with  intro- 
duction of  modem  planes. 

This  trend  toward  greater  safety  has  been 
held,  despite  more  planes  in  the  air  and 
greater  plane  capacity,  resulting  In  more 
deaths  and  injuries  per  accident.  Air-acci- 
dent deaths  are  hl^h  in  relation  to  ^njurtes 
compared  with  accidents  In  trains,  busses, 
and  aubos.  where  injiiries  dominate  the  acci- 
dent tolls. 

The  record  of  plane  operations,  despite  a 
headline-catching  series  of  crasl^es  that  gave 
the  public  a  conftised  impression  of  safety 
on  the  air  tines,  is  this: 

Scheduled  air  lines  operate  only  838  of 
the  85.000  civil  planes  in  this  country  today. 
Out  of  an  estimated  7.562  civil  air  accidents 
last  year,  scheduled  air  liners  had  31.  includ- 
ing 11  involving  fatalities  to  passengers,  com- 
piu^d  with  10  fatal  accidents  in  1945.  The 
air -line  record  is  given  In  detail  in  the  table. 

Nonscheduled  services  operate  between 
10.000  and  20.000  aircraft  for  charter  and 
other  uses.  There  are  no  exact  figures  be- 
cause Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  is 
Just  starting  to  get  data  on  this  type  (rf 
air  carrier.  So  a  general  safety  record  can- 
not be  computed  for  nonscheduled  carriers. 
It  Is  known  that  noncei-tlficated  passenger 
carriers  had  31  accidents  resulting  in  77 
deaths  last  year. 

Personal  aircraft  encountered  about  7.600 
accidents  last  year,  resulting  in  667  deaths, 
according  to  preliminary  estimates. 

Military-aircraft  accident  taUls  for  1946 
are  not  fully  known.  Army  Air  Forces  planes 
had  1.334  major  accidents,  causing  359  deaths 
in  the  United  States.  Accident  figtires  of  the 
Navy  air  arm  are  not  available. 

Relative  safety  of  air  lines  compared  with 
autos.  busses,  and  trains  is  shown  for  the 
last  6  years  in  the  chart.  Accidents  and 
resulting  deaths  in  autos  and  busses  in- 
creased In  1946.  as  compared  with  1945.  just 
as  did  air-line  accidents.  The  1946  death 
rate  for  autos  and  busses  on  a  mileage  basis 
is  not  yet  available.  The  train  death  rate 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1946  went  up  slightly, 
AS  compared  with  1945. 

Causes  of  accidents:  Pilot  errors  still  ac- 
count for  about  half  the  accidents.  Very 
few  crashes  are  traced  to  poor  maintenance 
work  on  planes,  and  CAA  hnds  no  reason  to 
think  that  overeconomy  by  air  lines  is  a 
contributory  factor.  Findings  in  11  fatal 
accldenu  on  scheduled  air  lines  in  1946  show 
pUot  errors  to  be  the  primary  cause  in  seven 
cases.  Lax  administration  of  the  company 
and  errors  by  ground  personnel  were  partly 
responsible  in  two  crashes.  Engine  failures 
caused  two  others. 

Analysis  of  1945  accidents  in  luischeduled 
flying  shows  that  pilot  mistakes  caused  73i) 
percent  of  the  total  of  all  accldenU;  material 
failures  caused  18.3  percent;  weather  and 
other  causes  accounted  for  the  remainder. 

Remedies  for  accidents  depend,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  CAA  and  the  industry,  upon  better 
pilot  training,  tighter  enforcement  of  safety 
rules,  and  better  flight  aids.  Weather  still 
U  the  No.  1  enemy  of  the  air  lines,  increas- 
ing  the   opportunities   for   pUot   errors.    In 

1946  the  11  fatal  accidents  on  scheduled 
lines  all  occurred  in  the  first  and  last  3 
months  of  the  year.  Spring  and  summer 
months,  with  better  weather,  showed  no  fatal 
accidents. 

Pilot  training  and  selection  Is  given  much 
attention  by  the  CAA  and  air  lines.    But  so 


far  they  can  report  Uttle  definite  progress 
in  developing  new  safeguards  against  human 
errors.  Use  of  more  automatic  controls  grad- 
ually will  cut  down  the  area  in  which  human 
errors  are  p>ossible. 

Plight  aids  in  use  today  still  are  not  much 
more  numerous  than  in  prewar  da^'s.  though 
Improvements  are  expected  stxin.  The 
major  new  flight  aids: 

Instrument  landing  system — LIB — gves 
the  pilot  two  radio  beams  to  follow  mto  an 
airport  in  fog  or  darkness.  But  r  o  air  line 
is  using  lUB  in  operations  today,  although 
pilots  are  being  trained  iat  it  and  early  use. 
Is  expected. 

The  system  is  InstaUed  at  only  31  airports. 
By  April  1.  about  70  airports  will  tx;  equipped 
with  ILS  and  55  more  will  be  equipped  In  the 
year  starting  June  1.  That  will  ccver  majuf 
airports,  but  only  a  small  percenUige  of  the 
1.331  airports  big  enough  to  handle  transport 
planes. 

Cround-controUed  approach  —  GCA  —  en- 
ables radar  operators  on  ttie  grouad  to  tec 
planes  on  a  radar  screen  and  talk  them  down 
to  a  landing.  Army  and  Navy  fliers  have 
made  a  nearly  perfect  safety  rectTd  where 
they  use  OCA.  But  only  recently  has  CAA 
been  able  to  get  three  sets,  borroweo  from  the 
Army,  installed  for  civilian  use.  The  Arm} 
has  agreed  to  lend  CAA  20  more  GCA  sets. 
The  three  sets  installed  now  will  b<:  operated 
on  an  experimental  basis  until  adapted  fca 
oommerclal  use. 

Omni -directional  range:  This  gives  pilots 
radio  beams  to  follow  from  any  pli.ce  on  the 
compass.  Present  airways  provide  four  beams, 
and  if  a  pilot  strays  he  may  be  lost  for  eood. 
Omnl-range  is  installed  now  between  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Next  year  It  »'lll  be  in- 
stalled on  new  airways  only.  Precent  plans 
provide  for  no  replacements  of  existing  four- 
beam  types. 

Radar  sets:  Radar  gives  ground  personnel  a 
picttve  of  air  trafflc  up  to  100  mil**  from  a 
control  point.  CAA  is  asking  for  money  to 
buy  25  sets  next  year  for  airports,  and  two 
more  sets  for  air- trafflc  control  centers.  A 
similar  radar  aid  known  as  microwave-early- 
warning  is  being  Installed  at  the  Wa  ihington, 
D.  C,  airport  for  experimental  use.  The  Air 
Transport  Association  is  flnancinp  another 
MEW  set  at  New  York  City.  Raciar  Inside 
planes  so  far  has  not  been  used  by  air  lines, 
on  the  ground  that  present  equipment  is  not 
reliable  enough. 

Delays  In  installing  these  flight  aids  for 
commercial  use  are  acknowledged  by  C.^A, 
The  instrument-landing  system  war,  ready  to 
be  used  in  1941.  but  for  5  war  years  the  Army 
took  over  all  such  equipment.  In  the  Ifl 
months  since  the  war  ended  CAA  and  the 
air  lines  have  been  trying  to  adopt  the  de- 
vices for  commercial  use.  but  the  program 
has  been  delayed.  Also.  CAA  points  out  that 
since  1941,  the  Budget  Bureau  and  Congress 
have  allowed  CAA  about  69  percent  of  the 
money  it  requested.  For  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  the  Budget  Bureau  has  approved  fxmds 
20  percent  below  CAA  requests. 

Aviation's  troubles  have  been  made  more 
difficult  by  widespread  publicity  given  to 
safety  problems.  The  Industry  recognizes 
that,  for  sound  future  growth,  flying  must 
be  made  safer  and  more  regular.  Congress 
now  is  Investigating  the  present  sjstem  of 
Government  aviation  aid.  That  system  has 
been  little  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
postwar  air  fleet  almost  four  times  the  size 
of  the  prewar  fleet. 

ua,  UNxs'  aircTT  ucoao 
Here  is  the  story  of  alr-Une  safety  over 
the  last  17  years.  The  nimiber  of  deaths 
resulting  from  air-line  accldenu  is  going 
upward,  but  the  rate  at  deaths  per  mUee 
traveled  is  going  down.  Figxires  shown  cov- 
er scheduled  air-line  operations  of  Ameri- 
can companies  here  and  abroad,  as  reported 
by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Adminiiitration. 
Deaths   Include   both    passengers   and   crew 
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members;  a  passenger-mile  (1  passenger  be- 
ing carried  1  mile)  is  the  basic  unit  in  figur- 
ing miles  flown: 


Year 

Miles  flown 

FenoDS 
killed 

Deaths  per 

100,000,000 

miles 

1930 

103, 747.  i49 

121.  122,  777 

148.1S6,ii7 

199^  776,  (34 

126, 65( ,  f.J7 

3«2;  570,  V2(i 

itO,  S18,  ^»V 

;34,  iSt,  ti2 

fl7,h2fi,W3 

^31,818,14'. 

1.  Vh,  UA,  (it 

i.  676,  949.  m 

1.  750,  22f.,  tS5 

1, 926,  COS,  fifi 

2,61C488,61( 

4.02).77»),S6.') 

7.  204.  OOo  000 

19 
45 
28: 
£8' 
29 
67 

ee 

45 
46 
71 
44 

76 
115 
J49 

3L8 
32.  2 

IWl 

1932 

3a4 

14.  U 

8.0 
13.  g 

1933... 

1934 

1935 _. 

1936 

1937 

193S 

12.3 
9  0 

19G9 

3.  13 

1940 

mi 

1942 

3.y. 

2.74 
4.06 

1143 

1944... 

2  S7 

»45 

1916 

2.80 
2.07 

fource:  Kationsl  Safely  Council. 


New  Enf  land  Fisheries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  KHODX  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29.  1947 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaicer,  the  fish- 
ing industry  a  vital  part  of  the  business 
life  of  New  England,  soon  will  be  non- 
existent unless  steps  are  taken  to  remedy 
the  ills  that  now  beset  it. 

In  an  effort  to  call  public  attention  to 
this  important  matter  and  in  the  hope 
of  helping  to  solve  the  problems  now  fac- 
ing this  multl- million-dollar  industry  the 
Providence  <R.  I.)  Journal  recently  as- 
signed one  of  its  reporters,  Leonard  O. 
Warner,  to  study  the  industry  and  the 
problems  now  facing  it  and  to  write  a 
series  of  five  articles  on  the  subject. 

So  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  may  have  the  benefit  of  these 
articles,  I  propose  to  offer  these  articles 
for  printing  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
end  under  permission  already  granted 
me,  I  include  herewith  the  third  article 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Providence  Journal 
of  January  14,  1947.    It  foiiows: 

Many  Le^\oers  in  Indttstht  Scrir  Need  To 
Conserve  Northeastern  FisHri:;LS — Others 
Qualify  Their  Admission  That  Depletion 
Is  Real  Threat;  Dumping  of  Low -Priced 
Catches  Among  Practices  Increasing 
Wanton  Wastx 

(By  Leonard  O.  Warner) 

Many  men  on  the  wind-swept  Boston  pier 
who  both  own  boats  and  deal  In  fish  are 
openly  scornful  of  anyone  who  lays  stress 
upon  the  depletion  of  the  nearby  New  Eng- 
land fishing  banks. 

Cigar-smoking  Bart  Whalen.  of  R.  O'Brien  & 
Co..  put  It  this  way: 

"You're  talking  to  the  wrong  guy,  Buddy. 
They  always  talk  about  depletion  in  the 
winter,  but  hell,  in  the  spring  the  fish  will 
be  Jumping  aboard.  They  want  us  to  worry 
about  200  years  from  now.  I've  got  enough 
to  do  to  worry  about  right  now.  There's 
plenty  of  fish." 

He  went  on  with  his  paper  work.  Whalen 
was  one  of  the  few  dealer-boat  owners  who 
could  be  found  working  on  the  same  floor 
with  the  noisy  unloading  and  fish -packing 
operations.  The  long,  wide  pier  is  con- 
structed so  that  boats  are  unloaded  on  one 


side,  the  flsh  are  handled  and  packed  as  they 
come  off.  and  then  loaded  onto  trucks  on 
the  street  side. 

Most  of  the  operators  are  ensconced  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  pier  building,  in  other 
words,  encased  by  knotty  pine  and  Insulation 
which  bars  the  blare  and  the  tmell  of  down- 
stairs. 

Some  owners  apparently  realize,  along  with 
the  fishermen,  that  they  have  wrested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  the  sea  without  heed 
for  even  the  most  elementarj-  conservation 
practices.  The  few  who  endoi-se  conserva- 
tion do  60  quallfiedly. 

Edward  H.  Cooley.  diplomatic  president  of 
the  large  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Co..  is  one 
of  those  on  the  Boston  pier  who  gives  double- 
edged  answers  to  queries  concerning  his  at- 
titude on  this  problem  of  depletion. 

"There  is  depletion,  sure."  he  says,  "but  it 
is  not  serious  enough.  There  are  areas  (where 
fish  are)  which  haven't  been  touched." 

Cooley  added  his  belief  that  the  economics 
of  the  situation  will  take  care  of  it.  mean- 
Ing.  he  said,  that  as  flsh  become  scarce  or 
the  price  drops  boats  wUI  be  forced  to  tie  up 
and  during  the  ensuing  period  of  relatively 
slight  activity,  the  fish  numbers  will  nat- 
urally Increase. 

FORESEES   GOOD   FISHING 

He  looked  out  of  his  large  office  onto  a  neat 
^trawler,  the  Red  Jacket,  lying  alongside  the 
pier.  It  was  owned  by  his  coiilpany.  "Ill 
make  you  a  sporting  bet  that  next  AprU  that 
boat  will  brtog  In  250,000  pounds  in  one  trip  " 
he  said  with  a  smile. 

The  Atlantic  Fishermen's  Onion  men  who 
see  smaller  and  smaller  catches— 50,000  to 
70.000  pounds  a  trip  being  landed— would 
probably  have  taken  Cooley's  wiiger. 

Cooley.  however,  said  he  would  favor  the 
appointment  of  an  international  commission 
to  rule  the  fishing  banks.  He  explained  that 
the  regulations  would  have  to  be  Interna- 
tional in  scope  because  the  Canadians,  Nova 
Scotlans.  Newfoundlanders.  French.  Portu- 
guese, and  Spanish,  as  well  as  Americans, 
fish  off  the  banks  near  New  England  and 
near  Nova  Scotia. 

"It  wouldn't  do  us  here  any  good  to  tie 
up  if  those  other  fellows  were  to  be  allowed 
to  get  what  we  were  leaving."  said  Cooley. 

closed  for  spawning 

It  is  his  belief  the  fishing  grounds  should 
be  closed  during  the  spawning  season  to 
allow  the  mature  fish  to  lay  their  6^8- 
Dvu-lng  the  spawning  time,  he  said,  flsh  are 
thin  and  flabby,  and  the  New  England  fleets 
would  be  missing  very  Uttle  by  lying  in  dur- 
ing that  period. 

Frank  discussion  of  the  problem  comes 
from  Thomas  D.  Rice,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fisheries  Asscciation  and 
of  the  Federated  Fishing  Boats  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  From  his  office  In  the 
Fish  Exchange  Building  at  the  end  of  the 
Boston  pier.  Rice  can  see  thousands  of  pounds 
of  flsh  being  sold  every  weekday  morning. 

"It's  touch-and-go  to  keep  the  boats  oper- 
ating today,"  said  Rice,  poinUng  out  that  the 
problem  was  about  to  be  tackled  in  1941  when 
the  war  broke  out  and  canceled  all  plans  for 
a  conservation  program. 

Rice  expressed  the  belief  the  Massachusetts 
association  and  the  fishing-boat  owners 
would  be  active  to  prevent  disaster.  He 
added,  "Any  conservation  move  would  be 
uniformly  accepted." 

ONE  conservation  attekpt 

An  attempt  at  conservation  wiis  made  by 
the  Fishermen's  Union  early  in  the  war. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between 
owners  and  the  unions,  money  received  for 
baby  haddock  would  be  donated  to  the  USO 
if  the  small  fish  (under  U/i  poimds)  brought 
In  by  a  boat  was  more  than  10  perrcent  of  the 
catch.  The  USO  received  several  large  checks 
as  a  result,  and  the  donations  were  given 
wide  publicity. 


The  effect  was  that  boats  stopped  taking 
baby  haddock.    There  was  no  profit  In  It. 

But  gradually  the  compact  was  allowed  to 
slip  by,  and  In  not  too  many  months  the 
boats  were  bringing  In  baby  haddock  again. 

The  short  supply  of  flsh  on  the  nearby 
banks  Is  responsible,  too.  for  a  wanton  de> 
structlon  that  ts  apparently  InezctMSble. 
According  to  the  stories  heard  around  the 
pier,  and  in  Gloucester,  skippers  are  often 
radioed  by  the  owners  to  throw  a  poor  catch 
overboard  rather  than  go  through  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  it  In.  There  la  no  money 
in  landing  a  small  lead. 

It  is  also  an  open  secret  along  the  pier 
that  skippers — both  on  their  own  Initiative 
and  on  orders  from  shore — dump  their  loads 
because  the  price  is  low  at  the  moment. 

There  are  some  who  defend  both  prac- 
tices as  economically  sound,  with  no  regard 
foi  the  waste  of  natural  resources. 

In  some  circles  the  recent  restatement  by 
the  Atlantic  Fishermen's  Union  of  a  restric- 
tion on  the  size  of  cod  catches  also  >j  de- 
scribed as  wasteful.  Because  the  price  cf 
cod  dropped  from  about  10  cents  to  ubjut  4 
cents  a  pound,  the  union  in  December  pro- 
hibited boats  from  catching  more  than  5,000 
pounds  of  cod  for  each  man  aboard.  Most 
otter  trawlers  carry  a  17-man  crew  and  so 
their  restriction  would  limit  them  to  85.000 
pounds  to  the  trip. 

The  union  points  to  that  as  conservation 
of  a  sort,  saying  t.hat  a  boat  won't  take  more 
than  It  can  sell,  but  others  emphasize  that 
a  boat  can't  always  hit  85.C00  pounds  on 
the  nose.  As  a  result,  many  thousands  of 
pounds  of  cod  are  tossed  overboard. 

NO  CHANCE  or  DCPLKTION 

Owners  in  Gloucester,  the  redflsh  center. 
apparently  view  the  threat  of  depletion  of 
the  Georges  Bank  and  South  Channel  with 
no  great  alarm.  Everett  R.  Jodrey.  Gloucester 
net  dealer  and  operator  of  two  small  draggers. 
voiced  the  opinion  that  "there's  not  a  chance 
of  depletion." 

He  went  on:  Tve  been  hearing  this  talk 
along  Duncan  Street  (road  leading  to 
Gloucester  docks)  for  50  years.  The  flsh  get 
scarce  now  and  then,  but  they  always  come 
back.  I  don't  think  a  larger  mesh  In  the 
net  would  save  many  fish,  because  once  the 
fish  are  In  the  net.  they  are  injured  and  If 
they  escape  they  become  prey  for  other  flsh." 

Despite  the  skepticism,  the  trade  publica- 
tions read  by  the  fishermen  and  boat  owners 
do  carry  items  to  keep  the  danger  of  deple> 
tlon  before  their  readers. 

The  much  respected  New  England  Trawler 
Equipment  Co.  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  not  long 
ago  published  a  slick-paper  book  explaining 
the  various  trawling  operations.  In  men- 
tioning the  construction  of  smaller  trawlers, 
the  company  had  this  to  say : 

"They  (smaller  trawlers)  are  not  a  re- 
placement •  •  •  for  the  large  trawlers 
if  flsh  become  scarce  on  the  nearer  banks. 
For  trips  to  Emerald  or  western  banks,  the 
larger  boats,  able  to  flsh  under  any  condi- 
tions, are  necessary." 

This  from  a  company  whose  business  it  1* 
to  foresee  trends  in  fishing. 


Tmaum  the  Tnie  Friend  of  Labor  and 
Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTHBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  29  l  legislative  day 

of  Monday,  January  27),  1947 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.     Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  con.'-ent  th.at  an  article 
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entitleci  "Tmman  the  True  Fhend  of 
Labor  and  Industry."  written  bj  Charles 
T.  McPherson  and  published  In  he  Ore- 
gon Democrat,  be  printed  in  th4  Appen- 
dix of  the  RKCOK9. 

There  being  no  objection,  thb  article 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tihe  Rkc' 
ots.  as  follows: 


nxncAM  THc  nus  nuDtv  or 
urounsT 


UUM    AKO 


de>  )iMd 


patriot  tm 


assuming 


tests 
United 


a  id 


cotnmsn  ling 


stater  tent 


(By  Cluurles  T.  licPhcraon 
I  hsve  known  President  Harry  8 
for  several  years,  and  entertain  {oi 
bigbfcst  personal  regard.    In  respect 
Itles.  nature  has  by  no  means  been 
to  him:   and  he  has  neither 
slighted  her  gifts.    A  severe  course 
training,  combined  with  the  menti  I 
obtained  by  presiding  over  the  r 
Senate  has  fully  developed  his 
dowments. 

Above   all   these  considerations 
respects  President  Truman  (or  hts 
fielding,   imcompromtsing   patrio 
permanent  good  of  his  country, 
ration  of  its  unity,  and  the  pei 
the   national   power   and  glory 
coming   time,   arc    the   objectives 
constantly  in  view  , 

For  almost  2  years  after  his  _^ 
Presidency.  President  Trtmian   ha  i 
flmchlng  endured   the  severest 
OOOM  to  the  President  of  the  U   . 
He  has  lost  no  time  and  shirked 
ships.      In    regard    to    President 
soldierly  qualities,  we  are  especlallj 
for  the  clear  and  ready   manner 
h«  seised  the  points  of  action  t 
ment,  and  expressed  In  orders  th< 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  comma 
Ing  universal  satisfaction — to  the 
military  experts. 

Preddent  Truman  is  possessed 
tellect   of   remarkable   clearness 
With  keen  analysis,  he  finds  the 
question,  and  works  from  the  o 
ward.    He  cares  little  for  the  mere 
apeech;  but  few  men  are  so  greatl; 
With    the    power    of    clear    i 
tmasaallable    argument.    The 
thought  la  straight — 

"Uke  that  of  the  swift  cannon 
Shatt^lng  that  it  may  reach. 
Shattering  what  it  reaches." 

When  President  Truman  has  hit 
he  uses  no  additional  words,  and 
decoration.  These  qualities. 
power  of  thinking  quickly,  places 
front  rank— high  above  bU  ent. 
seek  to  supplant  him — and  every 
creases  his  power. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that 
Truman  Is  a  partisan,  a  strong  pai 
that  is  true.     In  the  estimation  of 
detracts   from   his   fame.    That 
from  extreme  partisanship,  there 
doubt.    But  It  should  not  be  1 
«U  free  governments  are  party  , 
Our  great  Americans  have  been 
aans.     President  Truman  Is  not  _ 
san    than    were   Adams.   Jcflersixi 
Clay,  Calhoun.  Benton.  Lincoln. 
Franklin   D.   Roosevelt.    Strong 
have  strong  convictions,  and  "one 
a  belief  Is  a  greater  power  than  a 
that  have  only   Interests "    P 
opinion  erystalUaed.  and  party 

are  the  scaffolding  whereon  i 

while  they  hulld  the  walls  of  theli 
temple.    Organisations  may  chanc  e 
solve,  but  when  parties  cease  to 
wiU  perlafa. 

President  Truman's  position  Is 
llhcrai.  a  carcftil  protector  of  _ 
durtry.  a  true  friend  of  labor—a 
extremes  of  either  free  trade  or 
protection.     By  ail  means  be 
elected  In  IMg. 
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Ckaries  J.  Skarkcy,  Jp. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KAaSSCHtTSSTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29, 1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  Include  herein  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Boston  Dally  Record, 
Thursday.  January  9.  1947.  by  Bob  Con- 
sidine.  Mr.  Sharkey,  who  was  from 
Lawrence,  Mass..  was  the  pilot  of  the 
Chinese  air  liner  which  crashed  near 
Tsintao,  killing  42  persons.  The  article 
f  oiiows : 

Oh  TBI  Lnn 
(By  Bob  Consldlne) 

Nrw  ToRK.— I  knew  that  bey  Charlie 
Sharkey,  the  American  pilot  who  was  killed 
with  41  others  when  his  Chinese  air  liner 
crashed  near  Tsintao  the  other  day  He  was 
a  handsome,  devil-may-care  lad  who  dif- 
fered from  the  pattern  of  most  romantic  ad- 
venture strip  heroes  only  in  one  respect.  He 
got  killed. 

Yet,  If  such  things  are  possible,  he  must 
have  gone  to  his  death  with  his  flying  hat 
cocked  at  the  old  rakish  angle  and  a  measure 
of  contempt  In  his  sturdy  heart.  For  cer- 
tainly he  had  been  familiar  enough  with 
death  during  his  ahort.  crammed  life  of  high 
adventure. 

Sharkey  was  a  kid  out  of  a  Lawrence,  Uass., 
shoe  factory.  But  be  was  bom  to  grip  a 
pilot's  stick,  for  he  had  the  eye.  the  muscu- 
lar niceties,  and  the  cascades  of  spirit  that 
are  needed.  He  haunted  the  little  sight- 
seeing airfields  near  his  home,  Jumped  into 
the  RCAF  as  soon  as  the  Canadians  began 
accepting  American  boys,  and  he  was  on 
his  way. 

For  a  time  after  Pearl  Harbor  he  ferried  all 
types  of  ships  across  the  South  Atlantic  for 
Pan  America.  But  when  the  Army's  Air 
Transport  Command  took  over  that  contract 
he  moved  on  across  the  world  to  China  to  fly 
the  hump  of  the  Himalayas  for  what  remains 
the  world's  most  mysterlotu  air  line,  the  Chi- 
nese National  Aviation  Co. 

CNAC  is  owned  partly  by  Pan  American, 
but  its  inscrutable  control  Is  in  the  hands 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Madame  Chiang,  and  her 
brother,  T.  V.  Soong.  General  Chennault. 
our  one-time  Plying  Tiger  man,  also  is  inter- 
ested in  It. 

In  the  stmmier  of  IMS,  while  in  China  and 
India — where  I  last  saw  Sharkey— I  tried  for 
weeks  to  get  a  comprehensive  story  about 
CNAC,  but  no  (me  who  knew  Its  workings 
cared  to  lift  the  shroud.  No  ledgers  or  man- 
ifests cotild  be  seen.  Indeed,  the  Army  Air 
Force  men  who  shared  some  fields  with  CNAO 
and  sometimes  bxmked  with  its  employee* 
were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  anyone  else. 

"It's  the  Generalissimo's  private  air  line." 
this  reporter  would  bt  told 

UKK  wiTB  otrm  woau) 
Humors  about  it  were  a  dime  a  dozen :  That 
its  Chinese  copilots  and  radio  navigators  had 
amassed  fortunes  running  luxury  items  into 
luxury -starved  China,  where  a  carton  of 
American  cigarettes  might  brtng  $100,  a 
fountain  pen  9200.  and  a  case  of  whisky 
•1.000. 

Occasionally  the  Chinese  Oovemment 
would  shoot  a  smuggler;  indeed,  while  I 
was  there  a  ma^r  general  was  shot  for 
making  too  much  money.  But  the  trafflo 
continued.  Ten-cent  sulpha  pills  brought 
$5  in  the  Chineee  black  market,  where  the 
chief  buyers  were  the  ^panese  conquerors. 


Sharkey  and  a  few  other  Ameiicanr.. 
of  whom  lived  like  princes,  were  Chlni.'s  only 
link  with  the  outer  world  from  late  Id-Ll  tmtU 
our  own  air  force,  truck  convoys,  aiui  gas- 
plp>e  wizards  backed  open  a  tortuou-  back- 
door service  entrance  into  China  from  India's 
upper  Assam  Valley. 

Flying  stripped-down  DC-3's  that  had  seen 
better  years,  these  CNAC  pilots  carried  the 
first  lend-lease  stuff  into  China  over  thin- 
aired,  Jagged  mountain  spires  where  only  a 
James  Hilton  could  imagine  the  exlst<!nce  of 
life.  They  flew  by  the  seat  of  their  pants. 
for  there  were  no  radio  beams  to  guide  them. 
And  the  prowling  Jap  fighters  from  My  tkylna 
shot  them  down  like  fat  ducks. 

A  Zero  nailed  Sharkey  once  and  the  boy 
put  his  creaking,  unarmed  DC-8  Into  a  steep 
dive  for  a  canyon  formed  by  towerinjj  cllSs. 
There  he  zigzagged  back  and  forth  across  the 
canyon,  almost  scraping  its  walls.  ;\fter  a 
terrible  20  minutes  he  lured  the  Jap  into  a 
wall  and  escaped. 

LIKZ  MODERN  SLAVS  SHIP 

Sharkey's  winged  crate  sometimes  was  lit- 
tle more  than  a  modem  slave  ship.  Tough 
Chinese  sergeants,  invoking  China's  selective- 
service  rules,  would  chase  and  catch  i^  cream- 
ing coolies  who  might  range  from  12  to  60. 
Tied  bend  to  hand,  they  would  be  carried  in 
cattle  cars  or  trucks  to  Kunming  and  loaded 
Into  a  CNAC  plane  for  the  trip  tc  India, 
where  they  were  outfitted,  given  a  llttlu  train- 
ing, and  sent  into  Burma  to  fight  for  Stllwell 
or  the  British. 

They  fiew  in  lots  of  50,  shoeless  and  in 
rags.  Most  of  them  had  never  seen  j  plane, 
close-up.  At  6,000  feet,  Sharkey  tcld  me! 
they'd  all  be  air  sick.  At  15.000  they  d  hud- 
dle together  for  warmth,  like  freezirg  pup- 
pies. At  20.000  they'd  begin  passing  out.  for 
only  the  pilot,  co-pilot,  and  radio-man  had 
oxygen  masks.  They'd  roll  around  langer- 
ously  in  the  plane  when  It  was  suckel  down 
or  flung  upward  in  the  incredible  air  currents 
of  the  region. 

As  the  plane  nosed  down  into  India  they'd 
revive,  get  sick  ugaln,  and  then  be  kicked  out. 
Many  would  try  to  walk  home,  unjible  to 
believe  they  were  hundreds  of  mlh?  from 
their  rice  paddy  and  that  a  froeen  world  of 
Everest-like  peaks  intervened. 

Sharkey  carried  thousands  of  them,  but 
never  could  harden  himself  to  their  plight. 
Once  he  flattened  a  Chinese  lieutenant  for 
kicking  a  recruit.  Without  fall  he'd  g  ve  out 
cigarettes  and  chocolates  to  the  lixmian 
fodder  he  flew.    They'd  eat  both. 

The  pilot  lost  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
passengers  in  a  reconverted  C-46,  a  big 
clumsy  heap  already  weary  from  haxiling 
freight  before  it  was  given  to  CNAC.  The 
surprising  thing  Is  that  Chinese  autJorities 
have  ordered  other  liners  grounded  until  an 
investigation  can  be  made.  Human  life 
there,  perhaps,  begins  to  assume  a  value. 


TIm  Economist  and  the  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PDfNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27, 1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  Include  full 
text  of  the  address  of  the  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Economic  .^Asso- 
ciation, delivered  Saturday.  Januaiy  25, 
1947,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
AtlanUc  City.  N.  J.    It  follows: 

In  the  charter  of  incorporation  of  the 
American    Economic    Ajnoclatlon    its    pur- 
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poses  are  stated  as  follows:  "(1)  The  en- 
couragement of  economic  research,  (2)  the 
Issue  of  publications  on  economic  subjects, 
and  (3)  the  encouragement  of  perfect  free- 
dom of  economic  discussion.  The  associa- 
tion as  such  will  take  no  partisan  attitude, 
nor  will  it  commit  Its  members  to  any 
position  on  practical  economic  questions." 
Admirable  purposes  and  principles.  In 
pursuing  them  the  association,  over  the  60 
years  of  its  life,  has  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  the  profession.  It  has  offered 
an  opportunity  for  economists  to  present 
their  ideas  to  colleagues  and  to  have  these 
ideas  discussed  at  the  meetings.  It  has 
enabled  members  through  the  Proceedings 
and  the  Review,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
work  and  thinking  of  fellow  members.  It 
has  also — and  this  perhaps  has  been  its 
greatest  service — offered  an  opportunity  for 
many  members  to  get  together  once  a  year 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  each  otlier. 
It  has  created  a  degree  of  esprit  de  corps 
among  economists. 

But  it  has  remained  aloof  from  practical 
affa'r^.  It  has  been  academic,  though  in  the 
fine,  not  the  derogatory,  sense  of  the  word. 
In  the  meantime  profound  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  life  of  the  country.  Not  only 
has  the  elimination  of  time  and  space  from 
travel  and  communications  made  all  decis- 
ions necessarily  more  urgent  and  decisive, 
but  the  growth  of  economic  units  and  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  have  im- 
parted to  a  vastly  larger  proportion  of  pub- 
lic and  private  actions  a  nation-wide,  nay, 
i.  world-wide  significance.  The  United  States 
can  no  longer  remain  complacently  aloof  be- 
hind the  oceans,  nor  the  economist  behind 
the  book  stacks.  An  economist's  study  can 
no  longer  be  his  world;  the  entire  world  must 
be  hif  study. 

To  an  ever-growing  extent  public  author- 
ities and  national  and  International  business 
enterprises  turn  to  economists  for  advice  and 
guidance;  and  economists  in  increasing  num- 
bers seek  partial  or  total  employment  outside 
of  academic  halls.  There  are  many  jcono- 
mists  who,  like  other  thinkers,  remain  aloof 
and  follow  their  own  thoughts  in  an  arduous 
effort  to  discover  the  eternal  verities.  The 
world  needs  these  men  and  the  profession  is 
proud  of  them.  For  every  important  prac- 
tical forward  step  in  the  progress  of  human- 
ity has  had  its  origin  in  the  abstract,  sup- 
posedly impractical  thinking  and  dreaming 
of  the  scholar;  the  physicist,  biologist,  phil- 
osopher, and  student  of  social  problems. 

The  closet  thinker  may  be  compared  to  the 
scientist  who  invents  and  perfects  means  of 
achieving  military  and  industrial  objectives; 
other  economists  may  be  likened  to  the  mil- 
itary or  industrial  army  who  must  utilize 
the  results  of  the  thinking  of  the  scientist 
in  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  day. 
Both  phases  of  the  economists'  work  are 
necessary  to  society;  the  profession  has  a  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  both  kinds  of 
economists — the  thinker  and  the  doer.  But 
while  it  may  be  feasible  for  the  thinker  not 
to  be  a  doer,  it  would  be  fatal  for  the  doer 
to  refrain  from  thinking. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  for  many.  If 
not  for  most,  economists  the  quiet  and  peace 
of  the  ivory  tower  has  been  lost.  The  confu- 
sion and  struggle  of  the  market  place  Is  upon 
them.  Many  have  gone  to  work  there  and 
have  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  econ- 
omy and  the  state. 

But  they  have  done  so  as  Individuals,  for 
they  have  had  little,  if  any,  organized  sup- 
port from  their  colleagues  In  the  association, 
little  facility  for  sounding  the  trends  of 
thought  among  their  fellow  workers.  Some 
method  should  be  devised  by  which  the  pub- 
lic, and  more  particularly  members  of  this 
association,  could  find  out  how  the  econo- 
mists of  the  country  stood  on  important  is- 
sues. One  way  to  promote  this  would  be  to 
create  a  small  committee  on  public  Issues. 
Such  a  committee  could  select  Issues  on 
which  the  views  of  members  would  be  sought. 


It  could  take  responsibility  for  wording  the 
q'lestions,  calling  for  assistance  on  persoixs 
best  qualified  to  give  it.  The  entire  associa- 
tion, or  the  portion  of  it  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  know  most  about  the  subject,  would 
then  be  circularized.  After  the  replies  had 
been  received  the  secretary  of  the  association 
would  issue  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  4.000  members  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  have  been  asked  a  certain  ques- 
tion; of  this  number — so  many  replied;  of  the 
replies — so  many  took  one  view,  aad  so  many 
another.  This  could  be  refined  by  classifying 
the  replies  geographically,  by  fie'ld  of  inter- 
est, and  in  other  ways.  Such  a  statement 
would  not  commit  the  association  as  such  to 
any  viewpoint,  and  therefore  would  not  vio- 
late the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  its  charter. 
But  it  would  enable  the  public  to  know  cur- 
rently how  the  profession  stood  on  an  Issue 
and  would  give  economists  themselves  a  way 
of  knowing  better  what  other  members  of 
their  craft  were  thinking. 

An  incidental,  but  not  unimpiirtant.  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  procedure  would  be  that 
It  would  counteract  the  effect  of  pronounce- 
ments on  controversial  questions,  appearing 
from  time  to  Mme,  attributed  to  a  stated 
number  of  economists.  For  many  reasons 
such  statements  are  not  the  best  way  for 
economists  to  voice  their  views  There  Is 
no  way  of  Juaging  whether  tho.ve  who  are 
quoted  represent  a  prevailing  or  a  minority 
opinion.  The  questions  on  which  the  views 
are  expressed  are  not  selected  by  a  representa- 
tive group,  but  are  vsually  propDunded  by 
an  energetic  individual  who  wants  to  gather 
support  for  his  position.  Not  infrequently 
the  issues  presented  are  minor  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  public  interest.  Also,  be- 
cause of  their  unidentified  origin  and  the 
unsystematic  selection  of  signers  (at  least, 
as  far  as  the  public  knows) ,  such  pronounce- 
ments are  likely  to  be  taken  as  propaganda 
efforts  by  an  interested  group.  Finally,  in 
practice  the  questions  are  often  ambiguously 
worded  and  do  not  offer  a  good  opportunity 
of  indicating  clear-cut  views  on  well-defined 
Issues.  Exp>erience  shows  that  occasional 
pronouncements  of  this  sort,  well-inten- 
tioned and  public-spirited  as  their  objectives 
may  be,  have  done  nothing  in  most  cases  to 
enhance  the  prestige  of  the  profession;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  tended  to  bring  It 
under  suspicion  of  being  either  unrealistic 
or  influenced  by  some  pressure  group. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  association, 
this  is  important,  because  statements  by  a 
substantial  number  of  its  members  are  likely 
to  be  interpreted  by  some  as  expressing  the 
views  of  the  profession  as  a  whole,  or  of  the 
association  itself.  This  is  prejudicial  to  its 
interests  and  to  those  of  the  vasi  majority 
of  its  less-vocal  members.  Clearly,  the  asso- 
ciation would  not  wish  and  Is  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  do  anything  to  Interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  its  members  to  express  themselves 
publicly  In  any  way  they  choose.  That  is 
their  privilege,  and  one  consistent  with  the 
texture  of  democratic  ideas.  But  while 
nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  such  state- 
ments or  to  discourage  them,  the  establish- 
ment of  official  polls  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  counteracting  their  harmful  effect  on 
the  standing  of  the  profession. 

There  are  many  Issues  on  which  there  is 
practical  unanimity  among  economists,  while 
public  opinion  is  widely  divided.  There  are 
others,  it  is  rumored,  on  which  agreement 
has  not  been  reached  even  among  members 
of  the  profession.  Clarification  of  the  Issues 
and  focusing  attention  of  the  members  on 
them  would  result  In  making  many  members 
feel  a  greater  se"nse  of  their  urgen(;y  and  to 
induce  them  to  review  and  orgarlze  their 
thinking  in  relation  to  the  realities  of  the 
day  m  fields  not  confined  to  their  Inmie- 
dlate  specialty. 

At  no  time  has  it  been  more  Important 
for  economists  to  have  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  or  more  necessary  tat 
the  country  to  make  the  best  possible  use 


of  the  specialized  training,  knowledge,  and 
vision  of  economists.     For  society  today  la 
confronted  with  a  vital  Issue.     What  must 
be    decided    in    the    Immediate    future    Is 
whether    an    answer    to    pressing   economic 
problems  can   be  found  within  the  frame- 
work  of   capitalism   and   free   enterprise   or 
whether  economic  organization  must  move 
in   the   direction   of   socialism   or   commu- 
nism, or  whether  a  combination  of  the  two 
systems  offers  the  best  solution.    These  alter- 
natives Involve  political,  moral,  and  spiritual 
dilemmas,  but  the  fundamental  question  is 
economic:   Shall  enterprise  continue  largely 
under  private  ownership,  or  shall  it  be  in- 
creasingly or  wholly  turned  over  to  the  State? 
From  the  Socialist  or  Communist   point  of 
view,  the  important  questions  appear  to  have 
been   solved — many   decades   ago.    while   for 
protagonists  of  private  enterprise  answers  to 
the  question  are  still  to  be  developed.    Com- 
munism places  a  period  after  its  dogmas.  In 
fact,  an  exclamation  point,  while  a  question 
mark  is  still  discernible  at  the  end  of  de- 
liberations  on   economic  dilemmas   by   pro- 
ponents of  individual  enterprise.     This  ap- 
pears to  give  the  Communist  approach  the  ad- 
vantage of  certainty.  and~  leaves  capiuilsm 
under  the  apparent  handicap  of  Indecision. 
But  in  the  long  term,  free  enterprise  may  gain 
the  more  important  advantage  of  greater  flex- 
ibility, which   makes   it   more  adaptable   to 
changing  economic  forces.    Its  opportunities 
are  many,  the  challenge  of  events  Is  vibrant, 
and  all  intellectual   resources  must  be  di- 
rected toward  meeting  it. 

In  this  critical  hour  the  economist  and 
his  association  have  a  great  opportunity  and 
a  corresponding  responsibility.  On  the  dis- 
charge of  this  respjnslbility  depends  not 
merely  the  standing  and  future  of  the  pro- 
fession— but  a  vastly  more  important  issue 
as  well — the  form  of  future  economic  life. 
For  if  economists  cannot  devise  a  way  of 
making  a  system  of  free  enterprise  produce 
results  satisfactory  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
It  Is  certain  that  the  trend  will  be  away 
from  free  enterprise  and  toward  some  form 
of  Socialist  state;  and  while  experience  has 
not  shown  conclusively  that  a  Socialist  state 
can  tolerate  spiritual  freedom,  which  de- 
mocracies value  above  all,  neither  lias  it 
been  demonstrated  that  socialism  must  nec- 
essarily be  totalitarian  and  is  Irreconcilable 
with  freedom. 

In  the  critical  perloc  ahead,  when  these 
questions  must  be  apswered  by  events,  econ- 
omists and  their  association  are  under  obli- 
gation more  than  ever  to  help  In  the  develop- 
ment of  correct  soluticms  to  pressing  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  economy. 

The  suggested  method  of  testing  the  views 
of  economists  might  be  one  helpful  step. 
Other  ways  of  strengthening  the  profession's 
grip  on  reality  need  to  be  developed  Most 
of  the  members  of  this  association  are  not 
only  economic  thinkers  but  teachers  as  well. 
Promotion  of  better  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic problems  by  futtire  men  of  affairs  and 
statesmen  is  not  the  least  of  the  economists' 
obligations.  But  the  economics  they  teach 
must  refiect  understanding  of  the  forces  that 
shape  the  changing  economic  world. 

Economists,  therefore,  are  under  double 
obligation — for  themselves  and  for  their 
disciples — to  perfect  their  implemenu  and 
processes  of  thinking.  They  must  beware  of 
dogmas;  avoid  blind  faith  In  free  enterprise. 
In  the  all-curing  beneficence  of  the  entre- 
preneur's profit  dollar  without  reference  to 
the  source  whence  It  is  drawn  or  the  use  to 
which  It  is  put;  as  well  as  refrain  from  sole 
reliance  on  the  hydraulic  strength  of  the 
Income  stream,  or  the  salutary  nature  of  the 
dollar  spent  by  the  consumer,  regardless  of 
who  he  may  be  or  the  rationality  or  waste- 
fulness of  his  expenditure.  They  must  sub- 
ject to  searching  analysis  the  effects  of  out- 
lays by  the  state,  the  investor,  the  producer, 
and  the  consumer.  They  must  be  conscious 
of  the  Importance  of  all  four  phases  of  na- 
tional Income:  its  source,  its  magnitude,  tu 
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distribution,    and    its   xiae 
must  not  (all  into  tbe  error  of 
thd  quantity  of  money  alone 
regulator  of  economic  develo 
the    reverse    doctrine    that    t 
money  is  an  unimportant  and  i 
ditton  with  little  or  no  bearln  ; 
the  course  of  events. 

No  set  of  statistical  series. 
of  any  single  series.  Is  a 
determining  causal 
economic    poUry    can    be    pr 
safety.     They  are  only 
oasalMVld  look  for  the  causes 
tUwMhIpa   that   determine 
When  It  Is  said  that  statutics 
mist's  conscience,  what  is  mea^t 
indicate  the  limits  of  the  terr 
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the  amount  of  mischief  he 
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The  lucceas  of  the  economlsti 
ever,  even  If  they  do  their  bee 
on  the  behavior  of  the 
groupa  which  make  up  society 
Uve  organisation  of   the  statf 
progreM  lu  the  ratUmallty  of 
economic  uniu  la  neceaaarUy 
to  which  understanding  of 
can  contribute  a  great  deal 
ually  In  the  course  of  time,  bet 
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below  the  average  Is  disastrous;  leadership 
that  Is  on  the  level  of  the  average  holds  little 
promise  of  advancement.  Leadership  that 
Is  ahead  of  the  average  results  in  progrees. 
It  may  make  all  the  difference  between  a  rise 
and  a  decline  In  the  tide  of  a  nation's  life. 

Consequently.  Government  must  Ije  so  or- 
ganized as  to  encourage  better-than-average 
leadership  and  assure  It  of  the  country's  sup- 
port. This  is  the  oppoelte  of  what  actually 
prevails.  It  Is  regrettably  true  that  existing 
governmental  organ iratlon  is  such  as  to  make 
It  well-nigh  impossible  even  for  brilliant 
leadership  to  achieve  progress,  except  at 
times  of  crisis  end  then  only  at  great  hazard 
and  with  much  delay. 

We  have  a  Congress  which  has  great  powers 
and  la  controlled  by  one  of  the  two  leading 
political  parties.  The  position  of  Congress- 
men on  vital  issues,  however,  Is  not  deter- 
mined by  their  party  allegiance.  The  eco- 
nomic views  of  progresEive  Democrats,  for 
example,  are  much  ftirther  removed  from 
those  of  conservative  Democrats  than  thcee 
of  Individual  progreeslves  or  conservatives  of 
either  party  are  from  each  other.  Thifi  Is 
so  well  known  that  It  Is  almost  a  platitude. 
And  yet,  at  the  risk  of  platltudinouanaas.  It 
needs  to  be  restated  because  of  less  obvloua 
Implications.  For  this  means  that  In  choos- 
ing a  Member  of  Congress  the  voter  haa  no 
assurance  that  the  party  designation  of  his 
candidate  Insures  his  taking  certain  poal- 
tions.  even  on  vital  Issues.  Unless  the  voter 
knows  the  views  of  a  candidate  on  a  variety 
of  prt>blems.  he  »*>tea  In  the  dark  Some 
aystem  under  which  the  platform  on  which 
a  itarty  t*  elected  to  oAc*  will  Indicate  the 
line  of  polity  ttiat  lU  individual  members 
are  pledged  le  fny  nut  la  an  caaential  part 
of  a  rational  and  effective  democracy,  We 
hax'e  no  siKh  svaiem  It  la  Imperative  that 
one  he  eainbllahed  With  such  a  system  In 
effect  pressure  grt^upa  re)\reaenllnt  s(i*clal 
intrreeta  would  have  ctmaiderably  leas  oppor> 
tunity  tu  laRtience  legialaiive  mUoii. 

In  the  eoura*  of  time  terms  of  o^es  of 
CXmtremmen  should  be  so  modlded  aa  to 
make  lmp«>wilble  the  fr\iatration  and  sialllng 
of  govertimriit  that  occur*  witen  the  ma)ur> 
Ity  i4  ConNreaa  belong*  lo  *  different  p«rty 
tr\wn  that  of  the  Ixecutive.  Thla.  however, 
would  require  in  amendment  to  the  Constw 
tutlon  and  would  be  a  stow  process  The 
urgtner  of  stich  an  Improvement  in  leguia- 
llx>e  machinery  I*  obscured  by  the  lack  of 
likemlndedn***  within  the  partie*.  It  la 
aignlflcaiu  and  hopeful  on  the  other  hand, 
that  HMiiy  of  the  other  chailuss  most  ur> 
■•Btl*  required  for  ratlnnalisinK  government 
can  b*  aconmpllshed  not  only  within  th* 
existing  tertns  of  the  Coiistltutton  but  for 
the  most  pert  even  without  leglslatlnn— by 
the  adoption  of  effective  practtoea  and  the 
eaubluhment  of  a  tradition  of  rsspoiislblllty 
In  government. 

■•osnt  Improvement*  In  the  Intern*!  or- 
ganisation of  Congrsa*  under  the  La  PoUette- 
Monroney  bill  *r*  Important  step*  In  th* 
riKht  direction  and  hold  a  ptoml**  of  b*tt*r 
functioning  of  th*  Leglalatur*.  But  In  order 
to  aerv*  tiM  purpo***  of  d*moeracy.  MlMjuau 
mean*  muat  be  devt**d  to  mak*  CoAgrsaa  a 
mor*  *ffectlve  instrumtnt  tor  o«rrylng  out 
the  will  of  th*  electorate.  A  nMhtaary  of 
Oovernment  under  which  tl>e  PraMmt  and 
Members  of  Cungr***.  who  war*  *l*ct*d  at 
the  aame  time  on  the  mum  platform  and 
have  the  sam*  party  allrfiaaee  and  the  aana 
mandate  from  the  p*opl*,  cannot  coop*rat« 
on  major  lmu«*  I*  on*  that  fruatrat**  th* 
d*mocratie  process. 

Coordinate  with  Congreea  stands  the  Kxecu- 
the.  With  powers  derived  In  p:\rt  from  Con- 
grees  and  In  part  directly  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. To  function  effectively  it  must  hav* 
organlKed  machinery  for  cooperation  with 
Congrew  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
voluntary,  irregular  contacts  are  not  enough. 
A  regular  statutory  line  ef  authority  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative  arms 
of  the  Ctovernment  U  needed. 


The  executive  Itself  should  be  so  organ- 
ized as  to  be  in  a  position  to  initiate  pro- 
grams expressive  of  broad  national  policy, 
and  when  approved  by  Congress,  to  carry 
them  out  as  a  coordinated  undertaking — 
through  the  different  parts  into  which  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  Is  sub- 
divided. As  the  Government  Is  constituted, 
there  was  until  recently  no  agency  for  for- 
mulating national  policies,  no  provision  for 
regular  consultation  wi€h  the  legislative 
power,  and  no  machinery  for  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  10  regular  departments 
and  the  numerous  Independent  agencies, 
boards,  and  commissions.  The  only  place 
where  the  power  of  coordination  Is  lodged 
under  the  existing  system  Is  the  White  House. 
And  as  a  consequence,  too  mtich  resjxjnsl- 
bllity,  too  much  detailed  work,  and  too  much 
omniscience  is  expected  of  one  man— the 
President  who.  in  order  to  discharge  the 
superhuman  duties  piled  upon  him,  needs 
to  be  a  paragon  of  physical  endurance,  of 
wisdom,  energy,  tact,  and  showmanship,  as 
well  as  of  political  strategy.  The  result  is 
that  Presidents  are  killed  by  overwork  and 
yet  can  rarely  achieve  a  complete  and  con- 
tinuous program  of  national  policy. 

For  the  President  does  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  Cabinet  with  Joint  responsibility 
for  national  policy.  Such  a  Cabinet  dees 
not  exist  In  thla  country.  There  la  only  a 
group  of  men,  charged  with  specific  dull** 
In  aeparate  fields,  with  the  Preaident  alone 
as  a  unlfytnii  and  reooncllUjg  factor.  Th* 
extent  to  which  pr\>bleros  of  national  pi^llcy 
are  discuased  at  Cabinet  meeting*  I*  not  gen- 
•rally  known.  Btit  that  th*r*  t*  no  recog- 
nition of  Joint  r**pon*lbtllty  for  adopting 
policy  la  ©law.  It  la  D*(>  api^arent  that  t  her* 
ar*  JatlQualaa  and  a  constant  j«>ckeying  for 
|H-wer  Furthrrmiw.  many  of  the  moat  im* 
IMWtant  functions  of  th*  Executive  ar*  en- 
trusted  to  agencle*  not  rtpreeented  In  th* 
Cabinet  table  at  all— and  subject  to  no  con- 
trol  except  by  remote  directum  of  O^ngre** 
and  liifrequent  contacts  with  the  over- 
wi^rked  and  neceeaarlly  Inncceestble  Chief 
Execiitive  The  cour**  of  government  may 
be  pictured  a*  an  obataol*  race-beeei  by 
many  hurdle*  and  run  simultaneously  on 
many  courM«,  with  but  on*  judg*  who  I* 
und*r  iMreaaur*  to  look  In  all  directions  at 
once  and  to  make  prompt  decision*  of  vital 
Importance,  without  opportunity  m  many 
Inatancea  to  consider  compr*h*n*iv*ly  all  th* 
*l*meiits  lnvoJv*d. 

Thl*  «y*t*in  la  a  harttag*  of  a  past  *ra, 

wh*n  the  dutl**  Of  Pwleral  Government  were 

nflnltely  simpler.    It  needs  to  be  rem.Kleled 

In  order  to  be  equlp)^  to  handle  effectively 

the  numerous  pr**slnR  problems  of  a  modern 

?l!  r,....*  *'"  ***•"  *•"  ••'"  ^^*^  •^•wy  human 
Inst  tutlon  must  ehang*  if  it  is  to  last  It 
would  b*  tragic  if  at  this  critical  ttm*  th* 
cotintry's  efforts  to  achieve  domestic  and 
world  reconstruction  w«r*  frustrated  by 
worship  at  the  ahHn*  of  veated  •rror. 

This  country  abandoned  traditional  laiasw- 
fair*  largely  beoauaa  recurrent  boom*  and 
depressions  had  demonstrated  the  inrfll- 
cleucy  of  unresulatsd  private  enterprise,  ita 
Inability  to  cup*  with  th*  problcois  of  a 
comi>lrx  society  If  gov*rnmeiit  in  turn 
•hows  Itself  Incapable  of  dealing  effectively 
with  thee*  problems.  Uien  In  what  direction 
will  the  country  move?  Will  it  be  toward 
conimunism,  fascism,  or  anarchyt  There  la 
little  solace  for  America  in  any  of  these  al- 
ternntlv**.  Pre*ervaUon  of  democracy  1*  th* 
country*  wUh,  but  if  damocracv  la  to  be 
preeerved,  it  muat  function  adlcientlv,  lu 
ideala  must  ba  ImplaMaotai  aad  made  secure 
by  governmcatal  maalitnary  eapable  of  carry- 
ing out  the  people's  wUl  *ff*ctlv«ly  and  with- 
out undue  delay. 

The  need  for  better  organisation  of  policy 
formation  ha*  b**n  raoognixed  for  a  long 
time  and  Its  urgency  haa  become  more  appar- 
ent dtirlns  the  (treat  depreeslon  of  the  thlrtlea 
and  during  and  after  the  Second  World  War. 
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Its  acuteness  has  not  abated,  but  Increased, 
during  the  present  period  of  reconstruction. 

One  Important  move  toward  better  coordi- 
nation of  Government  activities  was  taken 
when  the  act  putting  into  effect  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements  provided  for  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  to  consist  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  State,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  This  Council  has  the  func- 
tion of  considering  with  the  American  rep- 
resentatives on  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  the  general 
policies  to  be  pursued  by  the  United  States 
in  the  field  of  International  finance,  and 
particularly  In  which  decisions  of  these  two 
Institutions  are  subject  to  approval  by  the 
United  States.  The  Council  Is  directed  to 
coordinate,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  policies 
and  operations  of  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  on  the  fund,  the  bank,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  all  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  engaging  In  foreign  finan- 
cial transactions.  It  Is  required  to  make 
periodic  reports  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress.  Since  its  organisation  the  Council 
has  been  extremely  active  and  haa  repre- 
sented the  United  States  In  negotiations  in 
connection  with  the  British  credit  and  the 
loans  to  Franc*.  Formal  organisation  of 
Interdepartmental  cooperation  In  interna- 
tional finance  through  thla  Council  la  a 
conauuctiN'e  development  of  a  high  order  to 
Importance  and  promise, 

A  piuentially  more  important  step  waa  tha 
adopilim,  lUter  muoh  dlaruaaioti  and  dabat*. 
of  a  law  known  a*  th*  Btnployment  Act  i4 
IMt,  anpruved  by  the  Preaident  on  February 
SO,  lP4i,  This  date  inny  innrk  the  firat  step 
m  the  pntceaa  uf  ratlonallalng  the  OoxTin- 
ment  on  an  over-all  basts  and  itrHauiaiug 
American  democracy  tu  At  modern  condi- 
tion*. Th*  act,  lu  vffvci,  declares  it  to  b* 
th*  continuing  policy  of  th*  Federal  Ouv 
*riuneiu  to  enoiuirage  oppurtunttle*  of  ein- 
ploynvent  tor  all  who  are  NMllinK  and  able  to 
Work,  and  to  pnunute  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purvhaslng  power.  In  form,  the 
law  deals  primarily  with  on*  a«p*ot  ot  *co> 
nomlo  lite,  employment,  but  th*  different 
faoau  of  •conomic  activity  ar*  so  interrelated 
that  a  sviccesaful  policy  naaurlng  conllnvioU* 
•mpluymrnt  would  require  and  asaure  sta- 
bility uf  production,  prices,  and  other  phases 
of  life  as  well.  The  statute  is  couched  In 
negotiated  language,  representing  compro- 
mises between  different  potnu  of  view.  Per- 
haps this  should  make  it  easlsr  for  Its  admin- 
istrators to  command  broad  support.  It  I* 
beyond  doubt  that  the  act  provide*  a  foun- 
dation for  coordlnatad  national  aconomlc 
policy. 

It  require*  th*  Pr**ldent  to  transmit  to 
Congi-***  *v*ry  y*Kr  at  th*  opening  of  th* 
****lon.  an  aconomlc  report  covering  m  aub- 
aunce  all  important  phases  of  the  Nation's 
•aonomlc  life,  together  with  a  program  of 
action.  In  addition,  the  President  may  from 
time  to  time  transmit  supplementary  reports. 

The  act  s*u  up  a  Council  of  Economic 
Adviser*  to  a**lst  th*  Pr**ld*nt  In  th*  formu- 
lation of  hi*  aconomlc  reports.  It  also  cre- 
ate* a  Joint  committee  of  Congress  to  re- 
ceive these  reports  and  to  mak*  atudl**  of 
Ita  own,  and  on  this  ba>ls  to  transmit  to 
th*  Senate  and  House  of  Representative*  lu 
own  reports  conuinlng  lu  findings  and 
racommendations. 

This  act  contalna.  In  embryo,  what  U 
&*c***ary  to  start  th*  Government  on  a  rtiad 
to  mor*  *ff*ctlv*  action.  It  recognises  tha 
unity  of  the  problems  handled  by  the  dif- 
ferent departmenu  and  agencies.  It  give* 
the  President  the  kind  of  help  and  support 
that  he  requires  and  U  entitled  to  In  the 
discharge  of  his  greet  responsibilities,  and 
It  Improves  the  procedure  for  co<^)*ratlon  be- 
tween the  executive  and  th*  leglslatlv* 
branches  of  Government.    A  stronger  and 


more  formal  link  must  be  forged  in  the  near 
future,  but  the  present  law  represents  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

This  statute  has  been  enacted  so  recently 
and  the  Economic  Council  has  been  con- 
stituted for  so  short  a  time  that  It  is  too 
early  to  Judge  of  Its  effectiveness  In  actual 
operation.  Its  possibilities,  however  are 
far  reaching,  It  needs  the  support  of  all 
citizens,  and  more  particularly  of  this  as- 
sociation, whose  former  president  has  been 
appointed  as  chairman  of  the  council.  The 
country  cannot  afford  to  have  this  promis- 
ing start  become  lost  In  the  maaes  of  offi- 
cial red  tape,  or  In  conflicts  for  power  among 
agencies.  It  must  become  the  beacon  light 
leading  toward  a  new  and  more  adequate 
machinery  of  government  In  a  democracy. 

The  CouncU  la  at  present  In  the  expert- 
mental  stage.  On  how  It  Is  developed  and 
how  much  Importance  It  gains  In  shaping 
the  country's  economic  policy  will  depend 
whether  It  will  signalize  a  momentous  step 
forward  in  the  democratic  process  or  merely 
the  emergence  of  another  in  a  long  series  of 
agencies  Issuing  reports. 

Programs  worked  out  by  the  Council  must 
be  so  realistic  and  convincing,  so  well  thought 
out  and  adapted  to  the  country's  needs,  so 
thorough  and  so  practical  as  to  win  accept- 
ance. In  whole  or  In  large  part,  by  the  Presi- 
dent. His  report  to  Congr***,  prepared  in  the 
light  of  the  Council's  recommendations, 
would  then  be  such  aa  to  enlist  the  »upv>oi  t  of 
public  opinion.  Coniraaa  and  the  Executive 
should  then  stand  tocttbwr  for  the  enact- 
ment and  admguatration  of  such  laws  and 
policies  as  the  country's  ne*ds  d*ma»\d. 

Thar*  I*  in  thla  poaalbilltie*  of  gradual 
but  vital  improwment  m  our  ecvunwic  life. 
If  th*  reports  beci-4ti*  esubllshed  as  tli* 
recognlaad  auihoriutlve  basis  of  action,  the 
recommendations  would  becume  bii\ding  itn 
all  heads  of  Oovernment  department*  and 
aiiencles,  There  would  be  lees  bickering,  mis- 
\inderatandUvi,  and  croas-purpoee*  betw**n 
branrhec  of  the  Oovernment.  A  Cabinet 
member  or  Uie  head  of  an  agency  would 
have  the  a«Ue  choice  between  Bup|H>rilng  the 
prt^rnm  adopted  by  the  Oovernmrnt  or  re- 
signing, 

The  sound  view  that  for  an  official  on  tha 
Cabtnat  level  th*  only  alurnailve  as  a  mat- 
tar  both  ot  affective  public  policy  and  of 
p*r*onal  •*lt-r*Bp*ct  Is  to  ciH)))erate  or  to 
rraign  has  never  been  established  In  this 
country.  There  is  Instead  a  Uangeroua  prac- 
tice of  remaining  in  office  against  one's  con- 
victions in  order  not  to  split  the  party,  and 
an  inclination  to  refuse  to  quit  under  fire. 
These  may  b*  good  rules  of  conduct  when 
party  loyalty  or  personal  integrity  is  In  ques- 
tion, but  not  when  the  Issue  Is  one  of  na- 
tional policy. 

The  Ideal  attitude  of  a  Cabinet  minister 
toward  the  Cabinet  i*  described  by  Vtscotwt 
Qrey  in  thes*  significant  words: 

"To  put  his  mind  Into  the  common  atook; 
to  woik  sincerely  in  matters  of  difference  of 
opinion  and  difficulty  for  a  Cabinet  decision. 
This  does  not  moan  that  what  la  regarded  by 
a  minister  aa  vlUl  to  th*  public  interest 
should  be  compromised.  A  mluist*r  should 
raalgn  rather  than  agraa  to  that.  It  m*aua 
that  a  mlnlstar  should  not  pr*ss  his  psrsonal 
views  unduly  about  what  is  not  eaKcntlal. 
that  he  should  contend  tor  lubatance  not 
for  form,  that  he  should  consider  without 
amour-propre  how  his  own  opinion  can  ba 
reconciled  with  that  ot  others.  Subject  to 
tha  one  qualification  ot  not  sacrificing  whst 
he  regards  as  vital  to  the  public  Intereat.  h* 
should  not  contend  for  victory,  but  for  agree- 
ment In  the  Cabinet. 

"The  other  qualification  Is  that  of  accept- 
ing full  personal  responsibility  for  Cabinet 
decisions,  when  once  agreed  to." 

This  Is  a  statement  about  a  responalbl* 
Cabinet  of  the  British  type — by  a  distin- 
guished member.  Adoption  of  simllsr  prin- 
ciples in  an  American  setting  appears  to  b* 


the  only  alternative  to  governmental  fum- 
bling. 

A  clear-cut  administrative  policy,  with  an 
the  heads  of  government  departments  com- 
mitted to  Its  support,  would  carry  great 
weight  with  the  public,  which  placed  It  In 
power.  It  would  also  impress  Congress. 
Adoption  In  some  form  of  the  proposal  for 
Cabinet  members  to  appear  before  Cougrsas 
In  person  and  answe.lng  questions  In  op*n 
meeting  would  contribute  further  to  cooper- 
ation t>etween  branches  cf  the  Oovernment 
and  to  recognition  of  c(HnpIete  accord  on 
policy  by  the  admlnUtraUon.  It  m^y  be 
feasible  for  candidates  for  the  Presidency  to 
name  their  Cabinets  before  election,  so  as  to 
make  the  ministers  more  conscious  of  their 
responsibility  to  the  people,  tbe  ultimate 
source  of  their  authority. 

An  American  form  of  responsible  govern- 
ment cotild  develop  out  of  the  beginning 
made  by  the  Full  Employment  Act  if  it  U 
supported  by  the  adoption  of  prsctlcce  that 
would  Increase  lu  effectiveness.  The  organ- 
ization and  principles  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  sanctioned  by  American  tradi- 
tion would  be  preeerved,  and  at  the  *am* 
time  the  Government  would  become  mor* 
purposeful  and  more  responsive  to  the  de- 
mands of  changing  condlttona. 

To  economlau  and  to  this  association,  the 
recent  step  toward  a  better  formulated  and 
better  implemented  public  policy  la  not 
merely  a  matter  of  general  Interest.  It  Is  a 
Council  of  Bctmonilc  Advisers  thst  haa  been 
eetabUshed  and  It  la  the  CouncU's  economic 
report*  that  are  expected  to  constitute  th* 
heart  t>f  public  pt>llcy,  This  new  instru- 
mant  of  Ckivernment  |2i»s  the  proree*ti>n  or 
•conomleta  a  brt>ad  oppiw-tunity  of  rendering 
traatar  aanriea  to  the  Nation  and  place*  on 
them  and  on  this  aaat>ciation  a  corraapond- 
inuly  gra>'*  r*B,>>un*ibiiity, 

What  Congreaa  has  said  to  th*  aconontlat 
Is  In  the  language  of  the  taming  ubie:  •*|^lt 
up  or  ahut  up." 

Thafa  the  ec^mnnMstli  dilemma.  Btnca 
aeonomlata  by  occui>ational  selectum  and  by 
training  are  not  able  to  ahut  up— the  only 
alternative  U  to  put  up,  that  Is,  to  prtxluca 
the  men,  th*  data,  and  the  underatanduig, 
and  to  promote  the  public  *u|)purt  rfamtlal 
to  the  execution  of  effecilva  aeottomle  policy; 
Ti>  this  purpoaa  the  efforU  ot  aeonomists  and 
of  th*lr  aaaoelation  must  b*  rededirated. 
The  ivory  tower  ha*  been  conquered  by  event* 
and  raaed  to  the  ground.  The  economist  u 
out  m  the  op*n  and  must  come  to  grips  with 
problems  of  stste. 


?>' 


Give  Tax  Relief  Firil  to  Low-Income 
Groups 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TCXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN^ATIVM 

Wedttfsday,  January  29.  1947 

Mr,  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z 
wish  to  quote  the  pertinent  part  of  a 
letter  I  have  rt*cplved  from  the  Trca.'iury 
Department  writtm  January  13  signed 
by  Mr.  Joseph  J.  O'Connell.  Jr.: 

From  the  date  In  table  1,  page  A-lS.  of 
the  enclosed  extract  from  tha  Treasury 
Bulletin,  together  with  an  estimated  1»44 
total  tux  liability  of  »! 8,300.000.000,  a  rough 
approximation  may  ba  obuined  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  total  liability  attributable  to 
individuals  with  sdjusted  gross  Incomes  of 
less  than  12.500,  13.000,  and  $8,600.  Tha 
percentages  computed  on  this  bssls  are  as 
follows:  For    individuals    with    lass    than 


4 
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$2500  adjustad  gron  Income   10.1   percent, 

with  less  than  $3,000.  23  9  per  :ent,  and  with 
leM  than  $3,500,  31.6  percent. 

Everyone  is  aware  that  low-income 
citizens  of  our  Nation  an  facing  tre- 
mendous difflcuities  finan(  ially.  Many 
families  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay,  as 
they  are  obligated  to  pay,  tlje  income  tax 
sums  they  are  assessed. 

The  Republicans  have 
about  reducing  income  tixes.  Before 
they  and  the  Congress  proc  ;ed  to  reduce 
Income  taxes  in  the  higher 
all  means  they  should  redu  ce  materially 
taxes  in  the  lower  brackets.  Another 
approach  to  the  problem 
be  especially  helpful  to  low 
lies  particularly  where  tkese  families 
have  several  children  woi  Id  be  to  In 
crease  appreciably  exempt  on  amounts 
I  sincerely  feel  our  ecorcMny 
strengthened  at  this  tlmq 
appropriate  studies  and  wo 
tlon  to  the  income-tax  problems  of  lew 
income  families  whereby  t  leir  purchas- 
ing power  will  be  considera  )ly  increased 

There  is  no  group  with  «  hose  incomes 
I  am  more  familiar  that 
Uught   in    rural    school 


.alked   much 


(vhlch  would 
ncome  f  ami- 


will   be 
if  we  make 
k  out  a  solu- 


teachers;   I 

years.    My 

mother  and  twin  sister  tiught  school. 


My  father,  the  princlpa 
teacher  school,  along  with 
teaches.  I  know  teacher: 
with  similar  incomes  neei  income-tax 
reductions  badly.  I  favor  i  aising  imme- 
diately and  materially  the  planes  of  our 
school  teachers:  this  must 
this  end  I  have  worked  ajnd  expect  to 
work  In  the  future.  On  tV  e  other  hand 
the  type  of  tax  leglslatioi  to  which  1 
have  referred  will  aid 
terially. 


Hmv  llaay  S«l£cr$ 
larf  CrisMs  Are  Taag Irt 
Ta  Make  Goo4  Ctizeas 
Tbdr  Seateaccs? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MOtUdSON 

or  LOCISlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January 


of    a    four- 

his  wife,  yet 

and  people 


t  sachers   ma- 


CoBTcle^ 


•f  Mili- 
ud  Edacaled 
Vbile  Scrriiif 


'9.  1947 


Mr.  MORRISON.    Mr.  Sieaker.  under 

leave  granted  to  extend  m  '  remarks  in 
the  RscGRD,  I  include  the  fc  lowing  sum- 
mary of  the  program  for  nh  abilitation  of 
our  pri.<;oners  at  one  of  our  Jnited  States 
disciplinary  barracks,  nanely.  Camp 
Gordon.  Ga.  The  summary  of  this 
program  was  prepared  by  It.  Col.  Hugh 
O.  Adair,  commandant,  vho  is  doing 
very  excellent  work  in  th;  rehabilita- 
tion of  these  men  whose  foot  slipped 
while  in  service  at  some  tim  >  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  most  serious  things  con- 
fronting the  American  p>e<  pie  today  i.5 
the  rehabilitation  of  these  I  oys.  many  of 
whom  participated  in  the  i  ery  midst  of 
battle  in  the  war. 

Wbile  it  is  true  few  know  and  realise 
what  is  going  on  in  these  camps.  thLs 
pro-am  while  not  as  colcrful  or  dra- 
matic as  some,  of  aiding  £nd  restoring 
these  boys,  is  of  tremendou  >  importance 
to  the  Nation. 


Many  a  youth  who  through  indiscre- 
tion while  In  service  will  be  so  trained 
and  restored  in  mind  and  spirit  that  they 
will  become  good  citizens  and  thus  thou- 
sands of  lives  saved  from  destruction  and 
further  criminal  tendencies. 

I  have  visited  Camp  Gordon  and  have 
seen  the  camp  in  operation  under  its 
most  able  commandant,  Lt.  Col.  Hugh  D. 
Adair,  and  I  offer  praise  most  highly  to 
him  for  his  excellent  administrative 
abUity. 

The  summary  follows: 

SXTUUAMT   or  PmOGRAM  CONOtJCTED    AT   BftANCH 

UNrrxD     Statks     Dqcipunait     Barracks, 
Camp  Oosoon.  Qa. 

1.    HISTORT    or   INSTALLATION 

The  Southeastern  Branch  of  the  United 
States  Disciplinary  BarracloB,  Camp  Gordon, 
Ga.,  was  activated  as  a  disciplinary  barracks 
by  authority  of  section  in.  War  Department 
Circular  406.  October  16.  1944.  being  activated 
at  Fort  Bragg.  N.  C,  on  October  ao,  1944. 
as  a  class  I  instfJlation  under  the  com- 
manding general,  Fourth  Serviice  Command. 
The  installation  was  moved  from  Fort  Bragg 
to  Camp  Gordon.  Ga.,  on  December  19.  1944, 
to  occupy  the  area  and  facilities  formerly 
utilized  by  the  Camp  Gordon  prisoner-of-war 
camp. 

Col.  J.  E.  Ardrey  was  commandant  from  the 
date  of  activation  until  May  28,  1945.  when 
Lt.  Col.  Leroy  Weaver  was.  made  comman- 
dant. Lieutenant  Colonel  Weaver  was  suc- 
ceeded as  commandant  on  November  19,  1945. 
by  the  present  commandant.  Col.  Hugh  D. 
Adair,  under  whose  command  and  leader- 
ship, with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
higher  headquarters,  the  Institution  has 
grown  and  developed  to  Its  present  state  of 
efficiency  and  good  organization. 

a.  DBSCEIFTION  OP  INSTALLATION 

The  barracks  proper  la  composed  of  the  en- 
tire area  at  the  western  extremity  of  Camp 
Gordon  formerly  occupied  by  the  large  pris- 
oner-of-war camp,  with  housing,  messing, 
and  other  facilities  for  a.COO  prisoners,  and 
with  adequate  housing,  recreational  and  gen- 
eral facilities,  and  administrative  offices  for 
the  operating  personnel.  Adjacent  to  tlie 
compound  Is  a  large  vocational  shop  com- 
pound area,  embracing  eight  large  modem 
shop  buildings,  splendidly  equipped  for  a 
varied  vocational -training  program.  All 
buildings  are  of  mobilization -type  construc- 
tion with  standard  two-story  barracks.  The 
barracks  is  served  by  adequate  paved  roads, 
with  good  water  and  electrical  service  pro- 
vided by  the  poet. 

>.   THX   CHAPLAIN 

(a)  The  ecclesiastical  duties  of  a  chaplain 
in  a  disciplinary  barracks  are  not  particularly 
different  from  such  actlvltlea  m  any  Army 
organization.  The  same  religious  services 
are  held  and  the  same  religious  sacraments 
are  administered.  Because  the  men  are  in 
confinement,  it  is  always  possible  to  insure 
their  avaUability  for  attendance  at  siKh  serv- 
ices. However,  as  the  percentage  of  Inmates 
who  were  deeply  religious  prior  to  their  con- 
finement Is  very  small,  attendance  at  rellg- 
ioiis  services  Is  not  ordinarily  very  large. 

In  most  Army  organizations,  the  chaplain 
Is  concerned  with  providing  religious  activi- 
ties for  those  who  are  already  religious, 
while  in  a  disciplinary  barrBJks  a  chaplain's 
major  problem  centers  in  creating  a  religious 
interest  among  those  who  have  not  previously 
been  church  conscious.  In  fact,  a  chaplain's 
work  at  .  disciplinary  barracks  is  very  largely 
an  attempt  to  salvage  the  possibilities  that 
still  remain  among  the  prisoners.  One  need 
not  expect  such  an  effort  to  be  popular  among 
the  inmates,  or  to  result  in  large  attendance, 
for  such  an  effort  appeals  only  to  those  who 
are  sincerely  coocemed  in  finding  a  finer 
way  of  living. 


The  essential  value  of  the  work  of  the 
chaplain  of  a  disciplinary  barracks  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  individuals  who 
are  able  to  ultimately  achieve  religious  per- 
sonal and  social  integration.  Although  the 
wcM-k  of  a  chaplain  in  such  a  situation  is 
admittedly  difficult.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
highly  satisfactory. 

While,  at  present,  much  of  the  chaplain's 
work  centers  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  in- 
mates of  this  institution,  the  work  is  never- 
theless on  a  religiotis  basis  rather  than  on  a 
purely  psychological  and  sociological  founda- 
tion. Because  the  rellgio-group-therapy  pro- 
gram is  somewhat  different  from  the  work 
ordinarily  done  by  a  chaplain,  It  U  outlined 
in  detail. 

The  chaplain  is  a  regular  member  of  one 
of  the  classification  boards  which  meets  twice 
each  week  and  consumes  a  half  day  at  each 
sitting.  Periodic  visits  to  the  isolation  build- 
ing, interviews  with  members  of  the  families 
of  prisoners,  writing  letters  for  prlscners. 
holding  consultations  with  prisoners  on  per- 
sonal problems,  acting  as  liaison  between  in- 
mates and  the  Red  Cross  field  directors,  de- 
livering sex-morality  and  orientation  lectures 
to  the  U8DB  detachment  are  some  of  the  not 
strictly  religious  activities  which  occupy  the 
time  of  the  USOB  chaplain. 

(b)  Rellgio-group-therapy  program:  Por 
the  rellgio-group-therapy  classes  conducted 
by  the  chaplain,  a  series  cf  eight  meetings 
is  planned  and  scheduled.  One  meeting  per 
week  is  held,  each  meeting  lasting  from  1300 
to  1615. 

No  coercion  or  overpersuaslon  Is  used  to 
get  men  into  the  classes,  and  in  the  classes 
themselves  men  are  encouraged  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  express  their  own  opinions. 

The  use  of  elaborate  and  technical  terms  is 
studiously  avoided. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  classes  is  to 
help  the  men  toward  better  and  more  co- 
herent thinking,  a  more  realistic  attitude  to- 
ward their  own  strong  and  weak  points  in 
character,  and  better  adjustments  to  life  here 
in  the  compound,  during  and  after  restora- 
tion to  duty  in  the  Army,  or  to  civilian  life 
with  its  duties  and  obligations. 

In  many  Instances  those  improvement  be- 
come apparent  even  before  the  end  of  the 
series  of  meetings. 

Note  is  made  of  the  fact  that  In  these 
classes  chief  stress  is  put  upon  the  over-all 
improvement  of  the  man  himself  and  not 
upon  the  idea  that  it  Is  a  restoration  class. 
A  very  real  endeavor  la  made  to  help  men 
toward  restoration,  but  this  Is  an  expected 
result,  more  thsn  a  goal.  The  goal  is  to  help 
the  men  to  help  themselves,  in  the  com- 
pound. In  the  Army  (If  restored),  or  In  clvU- 
ian  life  if  they  return  there. 

A  report  Is  made  after  a  complete  study  of 
each  man's  201  file,  his  attitude  and  adjust- 
ment in  the  class,  and  an  unhurried  personal 
conference  with  the  man  In  the  chaplain's 
office. 

Copies  of  reports  sre  placed  in  the  201  fUes 
of  those  men  attending  these  classes. 

Following  is  the  outline  of  lectures  used  In 
the  rellgio-group-therapy  classes: 

1.  Orientation. 

a.  Personality  development, 

3.  Motivation — basic  drives. 

4.  Maturity  or  Immaturity — adjtistment  or 
maladjustment. 

5.  Conflicts  and  personality  difficulties  as  a 
cstise  for  anxiety.    What  to  do? 

6.  Means  of  self-discipline. 

7.  Alcohol  and  sex. 

8.  Popularity.     Getting  along  wit^   people. 
The  professions  of  faith  among  the  present 

group  of  inmates  Is  as  follows,  approx  mately: 
25  percent  Catholic.  62  percent  Protestant, 
12  percent  none,  l  percent  Jewish  and  other. 

4.  strppLT  srcnoN 
(a)  The  supply  office  Is  responsible  for  the 
procurement  and  distribution  of  all  quarter- 
master, signal,  ordnance,  and  engineer  sup- 
plies to  all  departraenu  of  this  institution. 
Including  the  vocational  shops. 
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(b>  Prison  supply:  This  section  supplies 
all  inmates  with  wearing  apparel,  toilet  arti- 
cles, tobacco,  and  all  Items  required  during 
their  period  of  confinement.  Class  X  cloth- 
ing is  furnished  whenever  It  is  available,  and 
all  clothing  is  imprinted  with  distinctive 
markings  and  colors,  depending  upon  the 
grade  of  the  prisoner  to  whom  furnished. 
In  addition,  all  prisoners,  upon  discharge  or 
restoration,  are  furnished  by  this  section  with 
the  necessary  clothing  and  articles  in  ac- 
cordance with  current  regulations. 

(c)  Maintenance  and  utilities:  This  sec- 
tion makes  necessary  alterations  and  repairs 
to  physical  property  of  this  Institution.  Tlie 
firing  of  boilers  and  water  heaters  outside 
of  the  compound  is  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  section  and  all  prisoners  as- 
signed to  this  duty  are  given  instructions  as 
to  the  proper  method  to  use  in  their  work. 
These  Instructions  are  as  prescribed  by  the 
post  engineers  and  are  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  fuel  wastage  and  possible  damage 
to  the  equipment.  In  addition,  minor  repairs 
are  made  to  buildings,  plumbing,  and  elec- 
trical appliances. 

(d)  Subsistence:  The  ration  break-down 
for  all  messes  is  operated  by  this  section.  All 
messes  are  Inspected  periodically  by  the  food 
supervisor  and  any  deficiencies  or  irregulari- 
ties noted  are  directed  to  responsible  officers 
for  corrective  action.  An  inspection  of 
messes  Is  also  made  by  the  post  sanitary  In- 
spector and  many  favorable  reports  have 
been  received  from  this  source. 

(e)  Commissary  section:  Toilet  articles, 
such  as  razor  blades  tooth  brushes,  etc.,  as 
may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  In  value  tl 
per  month  for  each  general  prisoner  con- 
fined, are  issued  by  the  supply  section  semi- 
monthly. 

Tobacco  and  matches  not  to  exceed  50 
cents  in  value  per  month  is  issued  to  pris- 
oners of  this  Institution. 

Tobacco  purchased  for  prisoners  from  their 
personal  funds  and  tobacco  issued  gratis 
under  provisions  of  AR  600-375.  change  7, 
is  done  In  strict  compliance  with  provisions 
of  War  Department  Circular  135,  dated  May 
5,  1945. 

A  tobacco  ration  card  is  maintained  for 
each  inmate.' 

An  individual  record  Is  maintained  for 
each  prisoner  indicating  articles  drawn  and 
the  value  of  same. 

Through  strict  control  of  distribution  of 
free  toUet  articles  authorized  under  AR 
66-375.  it  was  possible  to  furnish  needs  of 
general  prisoners  confined  to  this  institution 
for  about  25  percent  less  than  the  amount 
authorized,  1.  e.,  $1  per  month  for  each 
prisoner  for  toilet  articles. 

(f )  Articles  furnished  prisoner  by  quarter- 
master: The  following  articles  are  provided 
for  issue  to  inmates  by  the  Government  at 
no  expense  to  the  Inmate.  Issues  will  be 
made  periodically  at  such  times  as  the  Items 
are  available  through  normal  supply  chan- 
nels: Safety  razors;  shaving  brushes;  tooth 
brushes;  combs:  towels,  hand  or  bath;  shoe 
dubbin:  double-edge  sflfety-razor  blades; 
shaving  soap;  tooth  paste  or  powder;  toilet 
soap;  shoe  laces;  smoking  tobacco. 

».    INFORMATION    AMD    ZDUCAIION    AND 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

(o)  Information 
1.  The  Information  and  education  branch 
l8  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  lec- 
tures, the  outfitting  of  troop  information 
centers,  and  exhibiting  of  films  for  all  in- 
mates and  military  personnel.  There  are  six 
troop  Information  centers  located  at  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

(a)  Block  C,  for  the  use  of  inmates. 

(b)  Disciplinary  company. 

(c)  Headquarters  company. 

(d)  Company  E. 

(e)  Company  I. 

(f)  Officers'  center. 
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2.  Weekly  lectures  are  presented  to  the 
officers  and  military  personnel.  News  maps 
are  displayed  in  all  troop  Information  cen- 
ters. This  branch  also  aids  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  their  selection  of  U.  S.  A.  P.  I.  text- 
books. Approximately  24  courses  have  been 
secured. 

(b)  Education    - 

1.  The  educational  branch  of  this  institu- 
-tlon    is    consolidated    under    the    academic 

training  branch.  Under  this  heading,  there 
are  three  distinct  schools— literacy  school, 
upper  grades,  and  commercial  school.  Each 
potential  student  is  carefully  tested  and  as- 
signed to  the  school  that  more  closely  fits 
his  need.  During  the  past  year,  a  revised 
system  of  testing  has  been  instigated  and 
consequently  the  inmate's  Intellectual  level 
Is  ascertained  more  readily. 

2.  During  the  past  year,  the  school  has 
Ijeen  renovated,  materially  and  academically. 
A  civilian  training  program  was  inaugurated 
which  was  resultant  in  a  better  brand  of 
instruction  for  all  phases  of  the  institution. 
All  in  all,  the  accomplishments  of  this 
branch  during  the  year  have  been  very  note- 
worthy. 

(a)  Literacy  school:  The  literacy  school 
caters  to  those  Inmates  who  are  ftmctionally 
illiterate.  The  aim  of  this  school  Is  basic,  to 
teach  the  student  to  read,  write,  and  com- 
prehend  fundamental  everyday  problems. 
The  potential  student  is  given  standard 
United  States  Army  D.  S.  T.  tests  and  is 
placed  in  his  appropriate  level.  There  have 
been  635  such  tests  administered.  The  In- 
struction of  the  student  is  complete  when 
he  is  declared  literate.  Motivation  is  the 
foremost  consideration  of  the  instructors. 
If  the  student  is  receptive,  then  he  is  placed 
into  prep  level,  which  prepares  him  for  en- 
trance into  the  upper  grades. 

During  the  year.  215  men  were  enroUed  in 
literacy  school.  The  number  that  graduated 
from  this  school  was  150,  therefore.  57  men 
are  stUl  attending.  The  remainder  were 
dropped  due  to  various  reasons,  such  as  ina- 
bility to  learn,  psychological  or  psychiatric 
reasons,  to  be  discharged,  or  to  l>e  restored 
to  duty. 

(b)  Upper  grades:  Upper  grades  school  was 
Inaugurated  the  14th  of  November  of  the 
past  year.  The  purpose  and  aims  of  this 
school  are  to  continue  on  where  literacy 
school  left  off,  and  to  furnish  an  education 
to  those  men  who  have  been  deprived  the 
privilege  through  adverse  circumstances. 
The  courses  offered  here  were  designed  to 
cover  In  8  weeks  material  generally  requiring 
a  school  semester.  To  accomplish  this  aim 
unimportant  material  has  been  eliminated 
and  stress  placed  on  essential  materials. 

The  over-all  aim  of  the  upper -grades  school 
Is  to  prepare  the  student  to  meet  existing 
standards  of  the  modern  world  and  to  as- 
sist him  in  restoration  to  military  service 
or  adjustment  as  the  case  may  be. 

Courses  offered  in  upper  grades  include 
English,  composition,  history,  social  studies, 
and  current  events. 

A  total  of  186  inmates  have  attended  the 
school  out  of  which  44  have  graduated.  The 
remainder  are  still  in  school,  or  due  to  dis- 
charge, change  of  assignment,  etc..  no  longer 
attend. 

(c)  Commercial  school:  Commercial  school 
enables  the  men  to  get  a  concrete  idea  of 
the  modern  American  business  world.  Classes 
in  typing,  secretarial  practice,  business  law. 
business  management,  salesmanship,  eco. 
nomics,  English,  and  bookkeeping  are  offered. 

Upon  graduation  of  the  students  from  typ- 
ing school,  many  are  placed  in  responsible 
positions  within  the  institution.  At  the  end 
of  a  la-week  term  the  average  speed  of  the 
students  Is  approximately  25  words  per  min- 
ute. To  Increase  accuracy  and  speed  in  typ- 
ing and  shorthand,  an  advanced  course  Is 
now  being  offered 

During  the  year,  181  men  were  enrolled  In 
business  school;  of  this  group.  72  were  grad- 


uated, 51  are  now  attending.    The  remainder 
were  dropped  due  to  variotis  reasons. 

Inmate  instructors  are  carefully  selected 
for  their  educational  background*  previous 
experience,  juid  background  In  teaching. 
Their  efforts  are  corrdinated  and  supervised 
by  trained  civilian  personnel  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  the  supervisor  of  educa- 
tion and  the  edixrational  officer.  A  teachers' 
training  program  is  conducted  weekly,  and 
the  individual  needs  and  weakoMMs  of  the 
Inmate  Instructors  are  discussed. 

A  revised  system  of  testing  has  been  im- 
provised by  the  upper  grades  and  commer- 
cial school  through  \.hich  a  potential  stu- 
dent is  Placed  'ntc  the  level  that  more  closely 
fits  his  educational  background.  In  this  way 
the  school  constantly  undergoes  improv*- 
ment  that  benefits  all  concerned. 

(d)  Dee  Bee  News:  The  Dee  Bc«  News  is  a 
mimeographed  paper  published  for  and  by 
the  personnel  of  this  institution  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  this  branch.  The  pri- 
mary function  of  this  weekly  paper  is  to  serve 
as  the  voice  of  the  'nstitution  and  as  a 
register  of  the  events*  that  concern  the  in- 
mates. The  weekly  distribution  a*  of  June 
30,  1946,  was  2.000. 

(e)  Visual  aids:  The  visual -aids  depart- 
ment Is  responsible  for  charts,  mapc.  dia- 
grams, etc..  which  are  used  as  training  aids 
in  the  school.  Visual  education  plays  an 
important  part  in  dally  InstrucUon  within 
the  classroom. 

S.  VOCATIONAL-TRAININO  SHOPS 

The  vocational-training  shops  In  connec- 
tion with  the  vocational -guidance  section 
permit  the  utilization  of  prison  labor  on 
useful  work  projects  and.  to  addition. 
Inmates  receive  vocational  training  as  part 
of  the  rehabilitation  program.  Much  suc- 
cess has  been  obtained  In  this  direction. 
which  is  best  exemplified  by  the  volume  of 
work  projects  accomplished  and  the  number 
of  prisoners  who  have  become  proficient  in 
their  trades. 

All  assignments  for  work  In  the  shops  are 
made  by  the  employment  control  officer  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  classification 
board.  The  basis  for  prisoner  assignments 
are  civilian  occupation,  aptitudes,  individual 
desires,  and  custody  classification.  MlllUry 
personnel  Instruct  and  supervise  the  pris- 
oners assigned  to  the  various  shops. 

(a)  Auto  mechanic  shop:  Major  and  minor 
repairs  on  automobiles  and  other  engines  and 
motors  are  made  in  this  shop.  Disassem- 
bly and  reconstruction  are  taught  to  all  of 
the  students  In  this  department. 

(b)  Body  and  fender  shop:  This  shop  doe* 
very  Important  work.  Fenders  are  rolled  out. 
bodies  and  doors  are  straightened,  sanded, 
compounded,  primer  coat  applied  and 
painted.  There  is  an  average-size  class  of 
men  who  are  always  in  the  shop  to  learn  the 
body  and  fender  trade.  Work  performed  1« 
for  the  Disciplinary  Barracks.  Oliver  General 
Hospital,  Camp  Gordon  Exchange  and  the 
Augusta  Arsenal. 

(c)  Typewriter  repair  shop:  All  sizes  and 
types  of  typewriters,  adding  machines  and 
calculators  are  repaired,  cleaned  and  oiled  in 
the  typewriter  repair  shop.  Many  parts  are 
replaced  which  are  won  beyond  use. 

(d)  Blacksmith  shop:  General  blacksmith- 
Ing  is  done  in  this  shop.  Parts  are  repaired 
and  manufactured  for  rakes,  lawn  mowers, 
barber  chairs,  meat  slicers.  tool  dressing  and 
many  other  items. 

(e)  Print  shop:  The  work  in  the  print  shop 
consists  mainly  of  printing  forms  and  other 
necessary  items  which  are  used  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  disciplinary  barracks. 

Inmate  rule  books,  note  pads,  ration  re- 
poru.  letterheads,  file  cards,  PX  order  forma, 
time  cards.  Job  order  forms,  personal  prop- 
Tty  sheets,  ration  break-down  forms,  conduct 
and  efficiency  form£.  prisoners  stationery, 
home  parole  forms  and  many  other  items  are 
printed  in  this  shop. 
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(f)  Radio  shop:  Itejor  and 
ar«  made  on  radios,  amplifiers, 
system,     and     other     electrical 
which  are  used  in  the  admlnlst 
disciplinary  barracks. 

(g)  Welding  shop:    All   type 
are  employed  in  this  shop 
formed  for  the  disciplinary 
General     Hospital,     and 
Work  ranges  from  welding  of 
mobile  repair  work. 

(h)  Carpenter  shop:   All 
(or  the  disciplinary  barracks  Is 
carpenter  shop.    Bulletin  boards 
bookcases,  file  cabinets,  tables, 
pallets,  packing  boxes,  window 
boards,   and   other   items   largi 
Large   numbers  of  rifle  and 
have  been  made  In  this  shop 
of  guru  and  other  military  e< 
the  Ordnance  Department. 

(1)  Cabinet  and  upholstery 
settees    divans,  and  many  ot^|er 
made  and  repaired  in  this  shop 
nets,  speaker  boxes,  meat 
machine  spindles,  and  other 
Red  Cross,  post  exchanges,  and 
recreation  section  are  made 
this  shop. 

(J)   Clothing  repair  shop:  Setk 
eralls.  curtains,  caps,  handbagi 
arm  bands,  and  many  other 
and  repaired*  In  this  department 
is  altered  and  chevrons  and 
on  for  personnel  attached  to 
barracks. 

(k)   Sign  shop:  All  necessary 
disciplinary  barracks  are  painted 
lettered  in  this  department 
posters  were  made  for  the 
Furniture     and     fixtures. 
broom    racks,    bookcases,    and 
items  are  painted  and  reflni 
shop.     Vehicles  for  the  dlsclpli 
Oliver  General  Hospital.  Camp 
change,  and  the  recruiting 
Augtista    Arsenal    are   8tencUe< 
lettered. 

(1)   Machine  shop:  The 
a  wide  variety  of  work  to  do 
compllshed  for  .different 
post   which  ranges  from  mak 
bolts    to    highly    specialized 
parts  for  the  repair  and  upkeep 
machines  in  the  disciplinary  ba 

(m)   Shoe    repair    shop: 
gloves,   pistol  holsters,  and 
leather  goods  are  manufacture<j 
In  this  shop. 
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7.    MXDICAI.    SICTIO^ 
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(a)  Organization:  The  medi 
the  SE  Branch  USOB.  Camp  Gordon 
located  in  area  C  and  consists  o 
oOicen.  nine  enlisted  men.  and 
Its  chief  function  is  to  safeguard 
of  oCBcers,  enlisted  men,  and  Ir  mates 
branch  USOB.  Camp  Gordon.  G) 
'(b)   Infirmary:  The  Infirmary 
the  dispensary,  is  also  maintained 
section  and  consists  of  17  beds 
and  observation  of  inmatee  wl 
ailments.    This    facility 
pltallxatlon  of  Inmates  without 
of  transporting  them  to  the 
the  exception  of  surgical  cases 
clal  treatment,  thereby  effectm 
in  personnel  and  transportatlcfi 
tion  the  security  problem  and  t 
sonnel  assigned  to  the  hospital  ^ard 
mlnlnUied  considerably. 

(c)   Equipment:    (1)    X-ray 
Is  utilized  in  the  dispensary  foi 
tures  and  confirmation  of  dlagn  wis 
frared  lamp  is  available  for  dry 
(3)    Pharmacy  with  limited 
medlcants  which  Is  adequate 
•sry. 
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(d)  Functions:  (1)  Complete  physical  ex- 
amination Is  given  each  Inmate  on  arrival 
by  medical  officer  for  restoration  and  clem- 
ency. {2)  Complete  physical  examination 
given  each  Inmate  on  termination  of  sen- 
tence and  release.  The  report  Is  submitted  on 
WD  AGO  Form  No,  38.  (3)  Dally  sick  calls 
and  treatments  are  given  all  personnel.  (4) 
Immunizations  are  given  to  newly  arrived  In- 
mates and  on  occasions  when  necessary.  Dur- 
ing the  period  June  30.  1945.  to  June  30. 
1948.  the  following  immunizations  have  been 
adminutered:  (a)  teunus.  1.240;  (b)  tetanus 
(stimulating dose ),a.0S0;  (c)  smallpox.  1.360; 
(d)  typhoid,  1,070:  (e)  typhoid  (stimulating 
dose)  1.840.  (5)  Physical  examination  of 
EM  and  inmates  assigned  to  mess  halls  are 
given  monthly  and  their  total  numbers  105 
per  month.  (6)  A  medical  ofBcer  makes  dally 
vlsiu  to  the  isolation  cells  for  care  of  In- 
mates confined  thereat.  (7)  The  surgeon  is 
also  a  member  of  the  classification  board  and 
medical  sdvisor  to  the  supervisor  of  prisoners. 

(e)  Summary:  There  is  maintained  a  ward 
at  the  station  hospital.  Camp  Gordon.  Ga„ 
for  hospitalization  of  inmates  with  com- 
municable and  Infectious  dlsc.ases  and  for 
major  surgical  cases.  In  cases  where  facili- 
ties are  Inadequate  at  the  station  hospital 
they  are  transferred  to  Oliver  General  Hos- 
pital, Augusta.  Ga..  for  final  disposition. 

8.    BEMTAL    CUNIC   SXCTION 

The  dental  clinic  is  a  recently  birtlt  alr- 
conditloned  establishment  located  within  the 
compound,  with  all  modern  equipment  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  adequate  dental  care  for 
all  inmates  and  military  personnel  except 
those  special  cases  requiring  hospitalization. 

The  clinic  consists  of  four  chairs  and  units, 
fully  equipped  X-ray  room  with  facilities  to 
handle  all  operative  procedures,  surgery,  pe- 
riodontia, prosthodontla,  and  all  oral  and 
extra  oral  X-rays.  A  complete  dental  labora- 
tory is  maintained  to  carry  out  and  finish 
construction  of  full  and  partial  dentures. 

The  clinic  personnel  consists  of  3  assigned 
dental  officers,  1  enlisted  man,  and  10  gen- 
eral prisoners.  The  chair  assistants,  lab  and 
X-ray  technicians  are  general  prisoners,  who 
have  been  taught  their  work  since  being  as- 
signed to  the  clinic  and  are  under  constant 
supervision  of  the  dental  officers. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  clinic  totaled 
9,369  sittings  with  235  dentures  t)eing  made. 
3,465  fillings  and  760  extractions  along  with 
other  types  of  operative  and  surgical  pro- 
cedures. 

».    PSTCHIATKT    AND    SOClOIjOGT    SECTION 

Personnel  of  this  department  consists  of 
three  psychiatrists,  two  psychologists,  two 
social  Interviewers,  and  Includes  a  staff  of 
clerks  and  stenographer. 

During  the  past  year  over  4,420  cases  have 
been  processed  in  this  department.  This 
section  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
histories  and  classification  summaries,  re- 
quired for  study  by  the  various  boards.  This 
Includes  a  complete  social,  educational,  occu- 
pational, civil,  and  military  history  as  well  as 
evaluations  and  predictions  by  the  psychol- 
ogist and  psychiatrist  as  to  the  future  prog- 
nosis of  each  Individual  case.  When  com- 
pletely processed,  the  cases  are  then  ready 
fpr  the  classification  board  to  consider  the 
~man  for  restoration,  clemency,  job  assign- 
ment, and  security. 

Additional  duties  of  this  division  Include 
individual  counseling  (individual  psycho- 
therapy) especially  of  problem  cases  in  order 
to  aid  them  in  their  adjustment  while  in 
confinement.  There  are  also  group  psycho- 
therapy classes  conducted  In  the  military 
training  company,  premllltary  training  com- 
pany, and  development  platoon.  The  pri- 
mary aim  of  the  group  therapy  lectures  Is  to 
aid  m  group  adjustment  and  to  prepare  and 
teach  these  men  to  make  a  latlafactory  ad- 
justment when  they  art  rastored  to  duty. 


A  special  company  has  been  In  operation 
throughout  most  of  the  year,  which  Includes 
mental  defectives,  psychopaths,  and  pre- 
psycbotlc  individuals  who  by  reason  of  their 
instability  are  not  amenable  to  treatment 
and  care  In  the  general  prisoner  population. 
The  psychiatry  and  sociology  division  acts  In 
a  supervisory  capacity  over  the  handling  of 
these  men. 

There  are  from  time  to  time,  scheduled  dis- 
cussion groups  for  all  psychiatry  and  sociol- 
ogy personnel  for  consideration  of  peri.inent 
problems.  Illustrative  cases,  particularly  to 
thoroughly  acquaint  and  maintain  the  in- 
terests of  the  staff  in  the  work  they  aru  per- 
forming. Such  an  understanding  of  thi>  gen- 
eral problems  inevitably  improves  the  ciUber 
of  the  work  performed. 

The  ps3rchoIogical  section,  in  addition  to  Its 
other  duties,  administers  the  Army  general- 
classification  test  to  both  prison  population 
and  enlisted  personnel  when  necessan.  and 
conducts  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelllsence 
examination,  as  well  as  other  psychotnetric 
and  personality  tests  where  Indicated.  This 
aids  in  a  better  evaluation  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  prisoners  and  serves  as  an  adjunct  in 
determining  Job  assignment. 

There  is  maintained  a  psychiatric  and 
psychological  library  consisting  of  books, 
journals,  and  pamphlets.  These  books  are 
available  to  all  officers  and  enlisted  m;n  of 
the  unit, 

10.   ATHLZnC   AND   RECXZATION 

(a)  Motion  pictures:  Current  releases, 
16-millimeter,  are  shown  In  two  theaters. 
One  is  in  the  Outdoor  Theater,  located  Inside 
the  compound:  the  other  Is  a  regular  theater, 
adjacent  to  the  compound,  to  be  used  by 
selected  prisoners.  In  addition  to  showing 
current  releases  of  commercial  produc:ions. 
sport  news,  current  events,  travelog,  or- 
chestrations, and  special  features  are  siaown 
according  to  the  attached  schedule.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  we  have  increased  the  film 
schedule  to  six  showings  weekly.  Double 
projectors  are  used  in  the  showing,  giving  the 
effect  of  continuity  without  change  of  reel. 
The  projection  staff  Includes  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer  and  two  parolees,  all  of  vhom 
are  extremely  efficient  in  the  operation  and 
projection  of  the  film. 

( b )  Boxing  bouts  and  tournaments :  These 
are  a  series  of  boxing  engagements  with  con- 
tests ranging  from  two  rounds  to  eight 
rounds  on  •  a  professionally  mounted  ring, 
spotlighted  and  announced.  The  fights  are* 
scheduled  on  Friday  evenings,  twice  a  month. 
The  present  attendance  represents  an  in- 
crease of  50  percent  over  past  activities,  and 
is  now  being  shared  by  an  increased  number 
of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  Signal 
Corps  photographers  are  present  to  photo- 
graph some  of  the  action  movements,  and 
audience  participants.  The  participants;  and 
handlers  receive  cigarettes  and  other  items  as 
prizes,  which  this  section  has  been  able  to 
obtain  either  by  contribution,  or  by  purchase 
through  the  prisoners'  welfare  fund  or  cen- 
tral post  fund.  Comedy  relief,  slapstick,  and 
records  are  furnished  in  connection  with  the 
contests,  and  receive  great  ovations,  and 
stimulate  interest  during  the  intermission 
periods. 

(c )  Inmate  personnel  variety  shows:  A  new 
series  of  shows  under  the  direction  of  a  pa- 
rolee has  been  presented  in  the  outdoor  com- 
pound theater  once  a  week  barring  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions.  These  shows  have 
been  exceptionally  well  received  by  the  en- 
listed personnel  and  inmate  population,  and 
follow  the  pattern  of  a  night  club  presenta- 
tion. Including  the  following:  A  full  dauce- 
band  orchestra,  master  of  ceremonies,  eight 
specialty  numbers,  including  dancing,  sing- 
ing, duet,  and  trio  work.  The  program  ranges 
from  classical  Interpretation  through  hill- 
billy and  low-down  swing.  The  personnel 
directing  the  shows  are  extremely  capable  and 
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have  contributed  much  enthusiasm  and  abil- 
ity toward  the  success  of  the  performances. 
Stage  and  electrical  maintenance  and  public- 
address  men  are  cooperating  with  the  direc- 
tors of  these  performances  to  the  greatest  of 
their  ability.  Talent  scouts  are  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  new  performers  and  the  pris- 
oner morale,  I  am  informed,  has  been  built 
up  through  those  efforts,  both  by  this  section 
and  the  prisoners  themselves. 

(d)  Recorded  musical  programs:  These 
programs  are  presented  as  per  attached 
schedule.  Improvements  have  been  made 
both  in  equipment  and  technique,  and  in  the 
addition  of  hundreds  of  new  records,  ranging 
from  top  classical  to  low-down  rhythm.  Spe- 
cial radio  programs,  news  events,  and  sports 
digests  are  presented  by  two  parolees,  who 
also  present  regular  information  of  interest 
to  the  inmatee.  A  broadcasting  studio  has 
been  completely  rebuilt  and  is  located  in  the 
A  &  R  building  proper.  Next  to  this  is  a 
completely  equipped  radio  and  repair  shop, 
ready  for  use. 

(e)  Publications:  Constant  use  by  the 
compound,  enlisted  men's  day  rooms  and  of- 
ficers' quarters.  Is  made  of  the  current  weekly 
and  monthly  digests  and  newspapers. 

(f)  Library:  A  library  of  17.000  voliunes  is 
maintained  in  C  Block  under  the  direction 
of  A  &  R  officer  and  a  civilian,  assisted  by 
three  (3)  general  prisoners.  The  library  has 
been  enlarged,  refurnished,  relighted,  redec- 
orated, and  is  opeiating  at  peak  efficiency. 
An  Increase  of  75  percent  in  personnel  bor- 
rowing has  been  noted  in  the  past  two  (2) 
months. 

(g)  Athletic  program: 

1.  Inmate  personnel:  Softball,  hardball, 
basketball,  volley  ball,  ping  pong,  badminton, 
horse  shoes,  weight  lifting,  general  gym- 
nasium training,  and  boxing,  are  offered  to 
Inmates.  In  this  connection,  the  boxing 
contests  are  supervised,  graded  and  scored 
by  a  general  prisoner,  a  past  professional 
prizefighter,  whose  aptitude  in  this  connec- 
tion makes  him  a  valuable  asset  in  this  ac- 
tivity. Tournament  teams  and  selected  par- 
ticipants are  given  equipment  recently  mod- 
ernized and  cleaned.  The  main  athletic 
supply  room  is  located  in  the  Indoor  theater. 

2.  Officers  and  enlisted  men:  (fifing, 
tennis,  badminton  sets  are  furnished  in  ad- 
dition to  those  mentioned  in  7a  above.  Any 
special  activity  is  scheduled,  provided  the 
necessary  participants  have  Joined. 

(h)  Miscellaneous:  This  section  furnishes 
two  orchestras  for  the  entertainment  of  per- 
sonnel In  the  Cadre  Club,  and  officer  person- 
nel  in  the  Officers'  Club,  USDB,  the  Service 
Club,  Officers'  Club,  and  Red  Cross  (prior 
to  closing)  of  the  post.  These  engagements 
run  between  four  and  seven  a  week,  to  an 
audience  personnel  of  between  200  and  2.0(X). 

(1)  Legal  aid:  This  section  provides  a  legal- 
aid  officer,  who  assists  inmates  in  the  han- 
dling of  various  legal  matters  that  involve 
personal  decisions,  signatures,  certificates, 
and  the  like.  Approximately  30  cases  per 
week  are  usually  handled. 

11.   CLOTHING  AND  EQtTIPMENT  XEPAIB  SHOPS 

On  March  25,  1946,  the  combined  clothing 
and  equipment  shops  started  setting  up  for 
the  operations  of  repairing  clothing  and 
equipage,  which  the  Army  shipped  to  this 
station  for  processing.  Due  to  a  change  of 
orders  the  clothing  shop  never  started  pro- 
duction, the  shop  being  converted  into  a 
field-desk  repair  shop. 

The  task  was  to  arrange  the  shops  in  the 
best  way  possible  for  the  performance  of  the 
many  operations  which  the  equipage  had  to 
undergo  before  completion.  For  this  two 
buildings  were  necessary  to  house  all  the 
shops  for  the  repairing  of  cots  and  bedsteads. 
The  operations  used  in  the  repairing  of  cots 
and  bedsteads  are  as  follows:  The  cot  or  bed 
ia  first  classified,  to  determine  its  condition; 


those  found  to  be  beyond  repair  are  salvaged, 
others  which  are  suitable  for  repiOr  are  sant 
to  the  bed-repair  shop.  The  n?palrs  here 
consist  of  replacing  worn-cut  or  miMlng 
springs  or  parts  and  welding  of  any  part  in 
need  of  same.  They  are  then  sent  to  the 
paint  shop  for  spray  painting,  inspection, 
and  banding,  making  them  ready  for  ship- 
ment. 

In  the  repairing  of  the  desks,  field,  fiber, 
company,  and  headquarters,  the  operations 
consist  of  classifying,  reptairing.  and  replac- 
ing of  broken  or  missing  paru,  painting, 
inspection,  and  wrapping  for  shipment. 
These  operations  are  done  in  on«  building, 
on  a  belt  system,  which  has  proven  highly 
effective. 

The  bed-repair  shop  started  jaroduction 
during  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April, 
setting  an  average  of  l.OCO  cots  repaired  per 
week  for  the  month:  production  not  having 
reached  its  expectation  due  to  tlie  lack  of 
personnel  and  equipment;  personnel  at  the 
time  consisting  of  an  average  of  115  general 
prisoners,  10  enlisted  men  supervisors.  3  civil- 
ian supervisors,  and  1  superiotendent.  In- 
coming shipments  of  cots  totiied  100.193  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  desk-repair  shop 
still  was  in  the  process  of  being  set  up. 

The  following  month  producticn  of  cots 
raised  to  an  average  of  1.500  repaired  per 
week,  a  slight  increase  in  personnel  account- 
ing for  this.  No  production  was  recorded 
this  month  In  the  desk  repair  shop  as  It 
was  still  being  prepared  for  operation. 
Shipments  of  desks  had  started  to  arrive, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  w«  had  re- 
ceived 10,361.  Cots  and  bedsteads  had 
reached  the  total  of  212,086  cots  and  5,229 
bedsteads. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  June  pro- 
duction was  under  way  in  all  of  the  combined 
clothing  and  equipment  shops.  This  month 
the  output  for  cots  was  an  averag<?  of  2,500 
repaired  per  week,  and  1(X)  per  week  for 
desks,  repair  shop  lacking  proper  equip- 
ment, and  personnel  still  limited.  The 
June  goal  for  the  production  of  cots  had 
been  set  for  1,000  repaired  per  day,  falling 
short  due  to  lack  of  material  during  the 
month,  although  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  it  was  reached.  The  shipment  of 
the  repaired  cots  was  begun,  and  stiipments 
totaled  14.628  for  the  month.  These  ship- 
ments being  made  to  the  Montgoraery  ASF 
depot.  Montgomery,  Ala.  The  total  incom- 
ing shipments  of  cots,  bedsteads.  a:id  desks, 
respectively,  were  281.850.  7,351,  10.945. 
Personnel  now  averaged  140  general  ]  rlsoners, 
10  enlisted  men  supervisors,  6  civilian  super- 
visors, and  1  superintendent. 

13.    StTPERVISOR    OF    PRISONiSS 

The  supervisor  of  prisoners  Is  responsible 
for  the  discipline,  housing,  messing,  cloth- 
ing, and  Job  assignment  of  all  prisoners. 
In  order  to  accomplish  these  functions 
efficiently,  the  department  is  divided  into 
five  sections:  (a)  Administrative  section, 
(b)  operating  section,  (c)  work  as{;ignment 
section,  (d)  personal  property  sec;:.on,  (e) 
mall  Inspection  section. 

(a)  Administrative  section:  This  section  is 
composed  of  the  supervisor  of  prisoners,  the 
assistant  supervisor  of  prisoners,  and  such 
enlisted  personnel  as  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain proper  records,  publish  memorandums 
and  directives  pertaining  to  the  general  ac- 
tivities and  conduct  of  the  prison  popula- 
tion, maintain  court  records,  and  receive  and 
complete  Initial  processing  of  prisoners  upon 
arrival  at  this  Institution. 

(b)  Reception  company:  The  reception 
company  processes  all  newly  arrived  prison- 
ers. They  furnish  the  initial  issue  of  cloth- 
ing, commissary  items,  arrange  for  process- 
ing and  medical  and  dental  examinations. 
The  normal  period  of  a  prisoner's  assli^ment 
for  this  company  la  80  days,  and  wltltiln  tblt 


period  all  necessary  Interviews  apd  board 
hearings  are  given  by  the  varlotis  aactiocs. 
Dpon  completion  of  the  reception  period,  the 
prisoner  is  assigned  to  a  regular  company.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  various  boards. 

(c)  Discipline :  Punishment  for  Infractions 
of  the  rules  and  regtilatlons  ts  Imposed  by  a 
disciplinary  board  composed  of  the  super- 
visor or  prisoners,  the  psychiatrist,  and  a  line 
oOlcer  With  practical  military  experience,  and 
operating  imder  the  provisions  of  ASF  Clr- 
ctilar  No.  382.  dated  October  10.  1945. 

(d)  Operating  secuon:  All  personnel  aa- 
algned  to  duty  within  the  compound  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the  supervisor  of 
prisoners.  For  administrative,  supply,  and 
security  purpoaaa  the  compound  Is  subdivided 
Into  three  areas  or  blocks,  namely,  blocks  A. 
B.  and  C.  and  the  cell-block  section.  Each 
block  is  divided  up  Into  companies  of  160 
to  940  prisoners  each,  with  separate  meaaes, 
supply  and  orderly  rooms  for  each  com- 
pany. The  barracks  are  of  the  army  two- 
story  type  and  equipped  with  double-decker 
beds.  The  operating  personnel  of  each  block 
consists  of  the  following:  Block  commander, 
executive  officer,  and  supply-mess  officer; 
block  sergeant  major,  assistant  sergeant  ma- 
jor, supply  sergeant,  mail  sergeant,  and  two 
block  gate  guards  (0000  to  2200) .  Each  com- 
pany during  the  day  has  a  first  sergeant,  ex- 
ecutive noncommissioned  officer,  supply  ser- 
geant, and  mess  sergeant.  From  1630  to 
0730  there  are  two  shifts  of  guard  supervisors 
with  a  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge 
of  each  shift,  who  are  distributed  throtjgh- 
out  the  block  for  guard  and  supervisory  pur- 
poses. Qualified  prisoners  are  used  as  clerks 
in  block  and  company  headquarters,  as  well 
as  cooks  and  KP's  In  the  mess  halls. 

(e)  Assignment  section:  The  assignment 
section  is  under  the  Immediate  supervision 
of  the  supervisor  of  prisoners,  and  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  segregation  of  prisoners 
Into  the  various  custody  classes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  it  Is  the  responsibility  of 
this  officer  to  assign  prisoners  to  the  Job 
most  suited  'or  them,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  recommendation  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Board  and  various  officers  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

Card  files  are  prepared  listing  Classification 
Board  recommendations,  and  in  addition 
they  list  the  block  and  company  to  which 
each  prisoner  is  assigned. 

(f)  Property  and  accounts:  Up<Mi  arrival 
at  this  institution,  all  prisoners  are  required 
to  deposit  with  the  property  and  accounts 
officer  all  funds,  postage  stamps,  and  prop- 
erty in  their  possession  that  they  are  not 
permitted  to  retain  while  In  confinement. 

Additional  funds  are  credited  to  the  ac- 
counts of  inmates  on  receipt  of  cash,  money 
orders,  or  checks  received  through  the  mail 
or  from  other  sources,  such  as  visitors. 

The  average  amount  on  deposit  in  this  of- 
fice Is  $10  per  prisoner.  About  20  percent 
of  the  inmates  have  less  than  $1  or  no  money 
credited  to  them. 

All  Inmates  may  make  withdrawals  of 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  transmittal  to  a  de- 
pendent or  authorized  correspondent,  pay- 
ment of  telegrams,  subscriptions  to  maga- 
zines, correspondence  courses,  periodicals  or 
newspapers,  postage  stamps,  and  the  ptn-- 
chase  of  tobacco  or  similar  articles  in  accord- 
ance with  conduct  grade  of  prisoner. 

The  cash  balance  of  this  fund  aa  of  June 
30.  1946.  is  as  follows: 


Total  receipts 

Total  disbursements... 


$81,748.07 
M,  673.  94 


Cash  balance 15, 174. 13 

Prisoners  are  interviewed  upon  arrival  to 
determine  the  disposition  of  personal  prop- 
erty they  have  In  their  poaiasiion. 

All  articles  in  the  poasaaaloo  of  a  prisoner, 
upon  arrival  at  thu  Institution,  not  llatad 
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Mr.  ToMtmasttr,  my  (rlienda,  ladle*  and 
gen\lem*n.  I  will  leave  the  more  formal  w*N 
coma  to  our  gueat  of  honor  thl*  evening,  to 
the  governor  of  the  Statt,  the  Honorable 
Edward  Martin,  while  I  proceed  to  recall  a 
few  of  the  event*  which  have  made  the  name 
of  Oen.  Mark  Clark  on*  forever  to  conjure 
with  when  the  valoroiu  dteda  of  American 
heroe*  are  recounted.  We  mu*t  at  once  go 
back  to  the  aummer  of  1943.  when  the  entire 
European  continent  wa*  under  the  shadow  of 
thu  greatest  evil  force  that  ever  darkened 
human  civilization.  You  will  remember  the 
war  charta  of  the  time,  which  duplayed  Axis 
territory  In  black  Ink,  and  that  blacknes* 
blotted  the  entire  map  from  the  tip  of  Nor- 
way to  the  Blnck  Sea— Germany,  Norway. 
Denmark.  Holland.  Belgium.  France,  Italy, 
Yugoaiavla.  Greece,  Albania,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania.  Bulgaria,  Finland.  Poland. 
And  all  within  one  fort,  the  German  feetung, 
one  solid  wall  of  armament  defended  by  the 
mightiest  war  machine  In  recorded  time*. 
Ten  million  troop*  with  the  very  lateat  model 
equipment  In  tank*,  planes,  artillery,  rocket 
guns,  mines,  torpedoe*.  For  three  year*  the 
Allie*  had  auffered  one  defaat  after  another. 
the  Brltlah  Army  had  been  driven  from  the 
Continent.  There  was  one  master,  and  that 
waa  the  maniacal  Adolf  Hitler, 

On  September  0,  1043,  a  day  that  shall  be 
forever  memorable,  the  United  btate*  cha|. 
lenged  that  mastery.  In  the  dawn  of  that 
day  the  American  Fifth  Army  landed  on  the 
aary  bcaohe*  of  lalerno  and  attacked  the 
Hitler  wall.  The  Fifth  Army  attacked  from 
the  flat  sandy  shores  agaliisl  an  enrmy  lodgr<d 
In  the  mountain*,  It  attacked  an  enemy  that 
could  count  on  vaat  reaervf*  and  did  >o:  It 
aitaokad  agalnat  an  tnemy  that,  lluahed  with 
Victory,  did  not  know  defeat,  And  that  at« 
taek  was  led  by  one  of  the  greatest  aoldler* 
America  has  produced,  and  the  very  man  we 
honor  (lursplves  by  lionorlltg  this  evening, 
Gen.  Mark  Wayne  Clark. 

The  Allie*  at  last  wer*  oh  the  Continent 
Hitler's  boast  that  not  an  Amerlean  or  British 
•oldier  could  remain  94  hours  in  lurope  wn* 
•«t  at  dtflance,  I 

In  a  tire  and  brimstone  ^rder  of  the  day, 
Hitler  fulntliinled  that  at  all  coats  the  Fifth 
Army  must  he  thrown  back  from  the  baaeha* 
and  destroyed  a*  the  men  might  try  to  rf« 
embark  In  the  landing  craft  they  had  so 
rashly  brought  to  thtec  shore*,  Thl*  Amcri* 
can  gentral  who  dare*  to  much  must  be 
taught  to  appreciate  with  wlom  ha  I*  dtmling, 

After  preliminary  rttack*  on  lflpteml>«r  13 
agninat  our  Hixth  Corp*,  the  main  enemy 
strength  unleashes  Itself  (»i  the  13th  In  a 
drive  through  the  Forty-fifth  Division  and 
down  the  corridor  formed  by  the  8ele  and 
Galore  Rivers,  He  ha*  advantage  In  position 
and  mobility.  Tank*  followed  by  infantry 
aarrtMl  in  half  track*  concentrate  quickly 
and  break  through  our  line  ot  Altavllla,  they 
drive  the  Britl'h  out  of  Battlpaglln.  Our  left 
flank  1*  expoeed.  The  enemy  drive  us  from 
the  tobacco  factory  at  Bboll.  which  commands 
the  principal  enemy  supply  route*.  We  are 
pushed  back  at  this  point  lij  miles.  The 
eticmy  can  now  put  hi*  main  force*  acroa* 
the  Sele  River. 

He  roll*  on  retentleesly  down  the  lower  cor- 
ridor, pushing  on  toward  th#  eea.  The  situa- 
tion la  critical,  our  line  ha*  been  dented,  even 
pierced.  In  hi*  jeep  the  Army  commander 
epeed*  from  *ector  to  aector.  He  dismounts, 
enters  the  front  lines,  confer*  with  unit  com- 
mander*, he  geu  down  Into  the  foxhole*  with 
the  men.  He  talks  to  them,  tell*  them  what 
this  mean*.  To  give  way  now  1*  to  loae  all 
that  ha*  been  already  gained. 

The  general'*  appearance  encourage*, 
comforts,  and  emboldens.  News  of  his  pres- 
ence spreads  like  wildfire.  The  enemy  at- 
Uck*.  They  meet  a  wall  of  fire.  Units 
which  apearbead  the  advance  are  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  defending  forces. 

General  Clark  has  now  climbed  to  the 
Bummlt  of  Mount  Cblrico.  Standing  on  the 
•xpoaed  knoU  he  *ee*  a  column  oX  18  enemy 


tanks  les*  than  1,000  yards  away.  Once 
they  pas*  through  the  gateway  of  the  hill 
maa*  they  will  meet  only  flat,  treele**  coun- 
try. If  they  arc  not  etopped  they  can  carry 
everything  before  them  to  the  very  water'* 
edge.  There  Is  no  defense  artillery  in  the 
area.  Clark  know*  of  a  tank  dettroyer  at 
a  turn  in  the  road  8  kilometer*  to  the  rear. 
With  h[a  aide,  he  tear*  down  the  hill,  leap* 
Into  hi*  jeep,  and  atart*  for  the  W)-apon. 
He  find*  the  tank  destroyer  and  order*  the 
operator^to  follow  him. 

He  places  the  tank  destroyer  and  It  goes 
Into  action,  and  the  first  German  taink  1* 
ablaae  a*  It  roll*  over  on  It*  *lde.  Six -more 
tanks  quickly  receive  the  *ame  treatment. 
The  enemy  believe*  It  ha*  run  Into  a  con- 
centrated derense  position,  and   withdraw*. 

Dusk  1*  falling,  the  line  I*  *afe  for  the 
day,  but  reinforcements  nre  Imperatively 
needed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the 
Army  commander  stops  before  a  portable 
wireless  outfit  and  sends  a  message  crackling. 

That  evening  he  stands  beside  his  jeep 
studying  th(B  sky  filled  with  a  thousand 
Mediterranean  etars.  But  he  looks  for  some- 
thing not  so  stationary,  nor  so  distant.  The 
orchestra  of  the  guns  rumbles  a  bau  accom* 
panlment  to  his  troubled  thoughts. 

Suddenly  he  fixes  his  gaae  on  something 
moving  In  the  heavens.  The  object  sil- 
houetted against  the  sliver  canopy  sbovt 
grows  larger,  from  It  something  now  fells— 
A  tiny  black  dot  which  suddenly  spreads 
white  wings.  Slowly  and  gracefully  It  de- 
scends, Then  another  drops  from  the  same 
plan*  and  still  another.  More  planes  art 
presently  overhead,  hundreds  ot  them,  and 
thousands  of  white  umbrellas  are  gracefully 
nearing  the  earth..  The  Airborne  Infnntry 
that  he  called  for  has  arrived.  His  lines 
will  be  reinforced  for  the  morrow,  and  ha 
will  attack  at  dawn.  For  this  extraordinary 
exploit  in  courage,  resourcefulnen,  and  de- 
termination, General  Clark  was  awarded  the 
Diiiinguished  Sarvica  Cross, 

Oil  Bi'ptember  16,  Oeneral  Clark  deoUred: 

"We  have  arrived  at  our  Initial  objective, 
Our  beachhead  Is  secure,  and  we  are  here 
to  stay.  Not  one  foot  of  ground  will  be 
given  up," 

since  that  time,  the  Fifth  Army  never  re* 
llnriuiahed  a  toot  of  ground.  It  suffered 
some  temporary  dislocation  but  never  was 
ground  taken  from  It  by  the  enemy  held  by 
the  enemy  fur  more  than  41  houra. 

Driving  irreslKtibly  through  the  mounUlns, 
the  Fifth  Army  liberated  Italy  October  1  and 
gave  a  shattered  but  still  unable  seaport  to 
the  Allies,  General  Clark  now  lifted  his  ittra- 
teglc  binoculars  on  Rome,  We  crossed  the 
Volturno  but  at  Casslno,  bloody  Cassinc,  we 
were  stopped.  This  mountain  village,  which 
later  featured  so  largely  m  the  world  pros, 
stood  astride  Highway  0  like  an  armored 
giant,  and  absolutely  barred  passage  to  the 
north. 

In  the  mightiest  aerial  bombardment  yet 
felt  by  a  single  tawn,  Casslno  was  levelled 
until  now  one  walks  through  It  as  through 
a  graveyard  after  an  earthquake,  but  the 
mountainous  bastion  still  held.  Get  eral 
Clark  was  compelled  to  read  In  the  rock  sum- 
mits before  him  the  story  that  Rome  had 
never  fallen  from  a  southern  attack. 

The  three  stars  on  the  young  genei'al's 
shoulder  straps  carried  a  firmament  of  re- 
sponsibility. People*  in  all  part*  of  the  g  obe 
looked  to  him  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Eternal  City,  for  a*  Rome  belong*  to  all  na- 
tions, lu  enslavement  meant  holding  all  peo- 
ples In  a  measure  of  bondage  to  the  foe.  Up 
to  this  time,  not  an  Axis  capital  bad  been 
reached.  Germany  held  all  of  continental 
Europe  save  a  small  portion  of  Italy.  An 
advance  was  imperative.  Yet  there  stood  the 
flint V  barriers,  each  rocky  crag  mounted  with 
a  light  weapon  the  equivalent  In  strength 
of  an  Infantry  battalion. 

The  fact  that  Hannibal  had  failed  In  a 
similar  venture,  as  bad  other  supeigenerals. 
did  not  comfort  General   Clark.    The    way 
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must  b«  found.  Reverting  to  the  good  old 
American  game  of  football,  he  made  an  end 
run.  He  landed  at  Anelo.  and  by  securing 
this  beachhead.  Clark  In  effect  held  a  dagger 
ever  threatening  the  German  right  flank  and 
aaualng  the  enemy  to  divert  hla  forces  in  an 
attampt  to  ward  off  the  stab. 

The  Ando  landing  was  a  success.  For  the 
second  time  our  guest  of  honor  had  success- 
fully broken  Into  Hitler'*  fortrea*  Europe. 
Putting  the  enemy  In  the  position  of  having 
constantly  to  look  over  his  shoulder.  Oeneral 
Clark  now  prepared  for  the  Anal  operation, 
the  breakthrough  to  Rome. 

On  May  11,  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  the  Ger- 
man forwi^tl  wall  burst  into  flame,  and  the 
oflFenslve  was  on.  We  were  on  our  way  to 
Rome.  Time  wUl  not  permit  the  relating 
of  that  brilliant  Rome  campaign,  when  we 
destroyed  four  German  divisions  and  seri- 
ously mauled  five  more.  The  Fourteenth 
German  Army  became  an  army  in  name  only. 
On  June  4,  Mark  Wayne  Clark  entered  the 
outer  Bone  of  his  long-dreamed-of  objective. 
From  housetop*  and  street  corners  snipers 
fired  at  the  oncoming  Yanks.  The  tall,  angu- 
lar Army  oommunder  was  a  conspicuous  tar- 
get. Bullets  whlcited  over  his  head.  The 
General,  without  insignia,  and  wearing  his 
customary  paratrooper's  tan  boots  and  his 
shirt  op«-n  at  the  collar,  strode  forward. 

At  last  Rome  Is  Clark's,  and  being  Clark's 
Is  the  world's,  The  first  Axis  capital  la  freed, 
now  there  is  certainty  that  Naal  domination 
will  be  destroyed  everywhere,  It  can  be  done. 
Mara  is  proof.  Hitler  wished  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  hold  Rome,  But  with  the  Hur* 
and  Niripe*  ntiw  tluiterlng  proudly  iu>in 
the  Campldogllo,  Hitler  and  Hltlertam  are 
doomed. 

Though  Roma  la  now  llbcrat*<l  and  safe, 
the  main  object  of  the  Army  commander  has 
not  yet  been  fulfilled,  He  has  set  out  to  de* 
stroy  thn  enemy  armcil  forrns  In  Italy  lie 
has  dealt  th^m  a  crippling  blow,  but  thvy  still 
live,  KrHSnlrlng's  army,  staKgering  from  the 
punclips  of  the  84-day  offensive,  has  reeled 
acroas  the  Tiber  and  is  madly  racing  fur  the 
next  natural  defense  barrier. 

Up  the  entire  Italian  Penlnaula  are  motin* 
tsins,  muuntalns,  mountains,  As  soon  as 
one  towering  hill  mass  Is  anhleved,  another 
IcKims  Immediately  behind  It  And  on  the 
summit  nf  earii  fiinty  peak  a  German  artillery 
or  machine-gun  unit  la  waiting  tor  the 
Tanka,  It  la  enough  to  diaoourage  any  sol- 
dier. It  Is  almost  like  trying  to  level  the 
waves  of  the  sea. 

Farmhouses,  villages,  and  towns,  as  if  they 
had  climbed  to  escape  some  rising  flood,  are 
almost  without  exception  situated  atop  hills. 
And  practically  every  habitation,  every  type 
of  building  la  constructed  nf  stone,  all  of 
which  the  foe  uses  as  natural  fortifications 
against  us. 

It  takes  an  army  with  a  aet  purpose,  a 
high  raeolve,  and  a  good-natured  disposi- 
tion too,  to  operate  under  such  discouraging 
conditions.  And  this  army  has  the  right 
kind  of  a  commander,  one  who  is  constantly 
concerned  about  their  welfare,  one  who  sees 
to  It  that  they  have  the  right  kind  of  cloth- 
ing, the  beat  food  obtainable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  highest  qtullty  of  equip- 
ment and  guns. 

The  German  Army  re-forms,  reorganises. 
It  fights  desperately  snd  loses  at  Viterbo,  it 
disputes  bitterly  the  ground  at  Pisa,  It  battles 
tenaciously  at  Leghorn,  but  It  is  compelled 
to  relinquish  even  that  Important  port.  Sup- 
plies can  now  be  landed  in  this  large  harbor, 
as  badly  smashed  as  It  Is  from  our  bombing 
and  from  German  demolitions. 

Kesselrlng  now  wlthdrawa  to  the  Gibraltar 
ot  his  defenses,  the  famoiu  Gothic  line. 
One  hundred  and  ten  miles  In  length.  It  built 
man-made  obstacles  Into  natural  mountain 
bwTlers  untU  It  seemed  that  at  last  Hitler 
could  save  his  armies  in  Italy  and  continue 
to  keep  them  supplied  from  the  rich  Po  Val- 
ley to  the  north. 


September  8,  1844,  was  the  flret  amUver- 
sary  of  Salerno  day.  At  the  oelebrattoa 
which  marked  the  annlveroory,  I  saw  Gen- 
eral Clark  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  oian- 
ner  to  suggest  that  he  hod  any  apprehenalona 
about  the  attack  which  wa*  to  begin  the 
next  day.  With  thousaada  ot  Gla,  he  ap- 
plauded  the  boxing  of  Joe  Louis,  interna- 
tional heavyweight  champion,  who  had  been 
brought  in  to  enteruin  the  boy*.  The  next 
morning  at  3  o'clock,  the  Fifth  Army  jumped 
off.  and  m  a  punch  remlnucent  of  Joe  Louis, 
*ent  Kesselrlng  stapgering  away  from  his 
immediate  front  line. 

It  had  been  with  some  acctinu'y  stated 
that  the  whole  bottom  of  the  Gem.an  posi- 
tion In  Europe  reposed  on  the  German  Army 
in  northern  Italy.  Clark  prepared  to  knock 
out  that  bottom. 

Re  amashed  through  the  Gothic  line  and 
faced  his  anugonlst  at  Bologna.  During  the 
winter  of  1944-46.  the  luilan  theiter  be- 
came  known  as  the  Forgotten  Front.  Men 
fought  and  froae  in  the  mountains,  but  the 
tactical  situation  was  described  elsewhere  as 
a  stalemau.  During  that  period,  I  saw  front- 
line service  with  the  Eighty-fifth  InXimtry  Di- 
vision, the  Legnano  Combat  Group,  and  the 
Nine  Hundred  and  Eighty -fifth  Field  Artil- 
lery, and  I  was  not  aware  ot  any  stitlemate. 
The  air  woa  conatantly  vocal  with  artillery 
projectiles  going  and  coming,  fire  fighu  were 
ever  continuing,  patrols  went  out  every  night, 
and  prisoners  came  back  from  the  aarmy  with 
valuable  informailoo. 

From  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrhenun  Sea, 
the  soldlsrs  of  thf  American  Fifth  and  Brit- 
ish Eighth  Armies  prepared  tor  the  day  when 
General  Clark,  now  commander  in  <'hlef  of 
all  Allied  troops  m  Italy,  should  mve  the 
word  which  would  send  the  mighty  bust 
northward  to  smash  and  deatroy  tor  all  time 
the  German  Armies  on  Italian  soil. 

The  first  blow  of  the  campaign  wsh  struck 
on  April  a.  Nineteen  days  later  we  nntared 
Bolottna  Tlte  city  was  hysterirnl  in  greeting 
The  (Ity  which  the  Germans  lor  0  months 
held  against  our  every  effort  tu  enter  waa 
now  ours,  But  there  Is  no  time  for  r*Jolc» 
ing  The  enemy  muet  be  completely  de- 
stroyed. Me  U  now  fieeing  northward,  but 
from  time  tu  time  he  sUj^m  and  viciously 
counlrraiiarks.  Our  many  oolumnK,  how- 
ever, piess  on. 

At  last  we  are  on  the  bsnks  of  the  Po,  the 
mighty  Po,  the  so-disiant  po,  the  river  which 
had  seemed  su  unattainable,  the  river  which 
WAS  to  be  the  Naais'  defiant  stand,  and  acrcHM 
which  we  were  never  to  pass.  The  enemy 
drniollshes  the  bridges  and  expects  to  make 
a  defense  line  nf  the  river,  but  our  engineers 
throw  s  pontfxm  span  oeroas  the  tawny  fiotxl. 
General  Clsrk  Is  happy.  As  hs  crosses  the 
stream  on  the  low-hung  bridge,  he  stops  to 
bathe  his  hands  in  the  water,  a  little  eere- 
•*  mony  of  sentiment.  HU  fondest  deaU'e  Is 
crystallaing  into  reality.  The  enemy  Is 
being  driven  out  of  luly,  and  more  than 
that,  his  armies  are  being  annihilated. 
Hordes  of  the  green-gray  figures.  th«'y  who 
were  to  dominate  the  world,  are  moving 
southward,  their  original  direction,  but  this 
time  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  prisonnrs,  A 
German  major  comes  up  to  me  and  luiks  to 
surrender.  I  ask  htm.  "Where's  your  battal- 
ion?" He  replies  thst  he  has  no  baiuilon, 
and  I  tell  him,  "Well,  a  Navy  commander  will 
not  accept  the  surrender  of  a  major  without 
his  battalion.  You  had  better  report  to  a 
corporal."  And  so  I  turn  him  over  to  a 
two-striper,  who  tokee  him  In  tow. 

The  German  generals  still  order  their 
troops  to  fight  on.  Frantically  they  are  try- 
ing to  get  through  to  the  Austrian  Alps, 
there  to  resist  In  the  stronghold  which 
Hitlea  Is  to  maintain  against  the  world  for 
decades.  If  necessary,  he  says. 

One  by  one  those  cities  rich  in  story,  ro- 
mance, and  beauty  are  liberated.  Miiintua, 
Genoa,  Padua,  Cremona.  La  Spezla.  Farms, 
Como,  Verona,  Pa  via.  Milan,  Turin,  Venice. 
Tlie  Italian  partisans  are  out  in  full  n\un- 


ber.  They  who  had  been  fighting  for  ao  long 
in  the  mountains  are  now  out  in  the  open. 
fighting  the  enemy  forward  lines.  Clark 
Ima  been  enoounming  them,  for  n  long  time 
supplying  them  with  ammutUUon  and  equip- 
ment. 

On  April  so.  General  Clark  aunouncee 
that  the  German  forces  in  Italy  are  no 
longer  on  orgonlaad  army.  The  country  U 
entirely  m  our  bands,  from  Sicily  to  Bren- 
ner, from  the  Fteneh  bonier  to  Trieste. 
There  Is  nothing  more  for  the  proud  Ger- 
man generals  to  do  but  surrender,  and  Ibey 
do  thU  completely  and  unconditionally. 

It  u  my  prtvuege  and  pride  to  be  present 
when  General  von  Senger  enters  General 
Clark's  field  heacmtiartsn  to  surrender  all 
the  Gemian  lantf  foroea.  General  Clark.  In 
ahlrt  aleeeee  and  groan  neck  scarf,  reoelvee 
the  surrender. 
La  Guerra  In  lUlU  e'  finlUI 
General  Clark,  there  is  nothing  we  aui  say 
which  can  add  to  the  pride  which  muat  be 
yours  In  having  liberated  Italy,  the  Uiid  of 
the  Caesars,  the  Mtchelangelne.  the  Gari- 
baldis, the  land  of  the  forefathers  oT  ten 
millloiu  of  us  Americans.  Yours  was  the 
most  difficult  of  all  operations  In  the  entire 
war.  and  the  greatneas  at  your  achieve- 
ments In  Italy  hsve  caused  us  to  overlook 
somewhat  the  greet  work  perfonned  by  you 
prior  to  the  Italian  campaign.  We  may 
overl(«)k.  but  we  cannot  foiget  that  you 
were  deputy  commander  to  General  Blaen- 
hower  in  planning  the  whole  North  Afriean 
campaign.  We  cannot  forget  that  it  was 
you  who  went  by  submarine  through  enemy 
controlled  waters  to  land  on  enemy  patrolled 
shores  to  daal  with  the  Fremh.  so  a*  to 
save  tha  livaa  of  tens  of  ihousanda  nf 
American  lads  then  on  the  ocean  Who 
can  forget  that  dramatic  exploit  which  had 
all  the  aapecu  of  a  detective  mystery 
thriller:  how,  while  you  were  dealing  with 
the  French,  the  Viehy  polloe  arrived  and 
you  hod  to  hide  in  the  cellar,  how  one  of 
your  party  c«UKhed  and  you  sUipped  up 
his  mouth  wiLii  chewing  gum.  Every 
schoolboy  knows  that  Ule,  whloh  fur  melo> 
drama  surpoaaas  auytltUtg  that  Actios  haa 
to  offer, 

Mis  men  hsve  faith  In  him  because  they 
know  he  Ukes  his  dianoas  with  thsm  and 
always  looks  after  Ihelr  wellaie  and  oom- 
turi.  To  Clark,  man  are  never  eapendablt. 
Those  who  accompanied  him  on  the  stibSM* 
rine  venture  to  north  Africa  said  that  (Sark 
had  two  prinotpal  preoectipatlona  through- 
out that  entire  exploit:  FInit.  the  success 
of  the  mission,  and,  second,  the  safety  of 
his  men.  Mis  own  aeotirlty  woa  a  later  con- 
sUlrratlon. 

At  Anxlo,  when  an  ammunlilun  trtaek  es- 
ploded  during  an  air  raid.  General  Olark  ran 
to  the  aid  of  the  wounded  BrltUh  driver  who 
had  crawled  from  the  truck  and  lay  beelda 
the  flaming  vehicle. 

During  the  fighting  Mrs.  Clark  naturally 
worried  about  her  husband  and  his  narrow 
aeoapea,  so  she  wrou  him  like  a  good  wife, 
axpraaalng  the  wish  that  he  not  visit  the 
front  every  day.  In  choracterutic  humoroiu 
faahlon,  he  wrote  back.  "You  fry  the  pork 
chops  and  I'll  run  the  Army  "  Clark  never 
complained  that  the  people  bock  home  were 
not  doing  enough  As  a  matter  of  fact,  be 
was  slways  grateful  for  their  sacrlfloes. 

We  may  talk  about  General  Clark,  fete 
him,  and  honor  him,  but  no  tribute  can  sur- 
pass that  which  I  eaw  in  Sorrento.  While 
MUitory  Governor  of  the  Sorrentlne  Penln- 
stUa,  I  was  visiting  one  day  the  various  eharu 
table  institutions.  At  Capo  dl  Sorrento  Is 
located  the  hooM  for  the  aged.  In  time  of 
peace  the  aged  draw  aid  from  the  com- 
munity, but  in  time  of  war  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  fate.  I  stopped  at  this  ospizio.  A 
crippled,  withered  old  man  of  about  90  bob- 
bled  up  to  me  and  InqtUred,  "Are  yov  an 
American? "  Wben  I  replied  in  the  aflrma* 
tlve,  he  asked  U  I  knew  General  Clark.    I 
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replied  that  I  did.  that  I 
tbe  PlXth  Army.    He  said. 

In  a  moment  the   tree- 
filled  with  Mveral  acore  of 
gotten  a  (roup  of  human 
you  can  Imagine,  all  chatter 
tng   In   quavering,   nonmuaicliil 
through  all  that  trembling 
bMTd.  "II  Oenerale  Clark.  U  ( 
The  little  leader  led  me  to  a 
wood  and  atune.     We  ■toopcfl 
Interior,  dark  but  for  the 
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"Bcculol"  eiclaimed  the  old 
benedettn  benefatore.  tl  Oeniia 
that  moment  a  tnui  rame  in, 
b'ltini't  enrliwlng  ait  open, 
kindly  fMo«>     I  b<iwi<d  to  h» 
"CtintmMitder,  a  moiithe  ago 
to  have  olueed  lla  d<M)re     In 
rompleteljr  forgot  ten,    Tttere 
Do  food,  hot  a  crumb  of  brea* 
were   ready   to   thrnw   thMR 
CUIT*  berNiiae  thpy  roulii  no 
city,  where  ntnrvatlon  wan 
of  mir  •latera  aaw  your  grea 
at  Borrento  and  told  him  th< 
next  day  •  truckload  of 
■•ted  the  Uvea  nf  theee  poor 
the   Commune   haa   taken 
again.    But    had    It    not 
Clark,  thia  haven  of  refuge 
and  forgotten  would  have 
He  muat  be  a  great  and 
aball  never  forget  what  be 
pom  mutilated  Italy." 

General  Clark,  the  gratltud^ 
leaa  and  humble  little  co; 
aymbol   of   the   admiration 
with   which    you    are 
Italy.     We  Americans  of  lUlihn 
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Join  with  that  group  and.  1 


our  memories  we  also  have 
shrine  of  admiration,  and  If 
of  affection  too,  for 

The  noblest  soldier  of  the 
The  greatest   Roman   of 
The  man  we  in  Pittsburg] 
to  call  our  friend.  Gen.  Mark 
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HON.  THOMAS  J 


or  MASs.*cHusrr  -s 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  3ENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speake 
to  extend  my  remarks  ii 
I  wish  to  include  herein 
made  on  January  17, 1947. 
to  court-martial  trial  of 
of  mine.  Pvt.  Joseph  A. 
Lynn.  Mass. : 

The  Army  identifies  him  fy  the  number 
on  his  "dog  tags." 

1    prefer    to    call    this 
name — Joseph  A.  Marques,  of 

This  young  man  never  had 
In  civilian  life.    In  fact,  he 
18  years  of  age,  when  he  ente 
When  his  •'hitch"  was  up.  he 
discharged  and  given  a  good- 
He  reenlisted  and  was  sent 
member  of   the  Nine  Hundi^ 
sUth  BtUitary  Police. 

While  engaged  in  an  alterfatlon 
fending  himself  against  an 
his  gun  was  accldentaUy  discharged, 
an  Austrian  civilian. 

He  was  accxised  of  murder. 
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He  was  tried,  not  by  a  Jury  of  hla  peers, 
for  no  men  In  the  ranks  are  permitted  to 
serve  on  a  military  court  martial.  Officers 
alone  qualify  as  prosecuting  attorney,  de- 
fense attorney,  Judge,  and  Jury. 

In  this  star  chamber  type  of  proceedings, 
the  acalee  of  Justice  are  tipped  against  any 
•Dilated  man, 

Joaeph  A.  Marquea,  Amvloan,  la  a  victim 
of  this  antiquated  and  unjust  system. 

He  haa  been  oonvicted,  given  a  dishonor- 
able discharge,  and  aenteneed  to  be  confined 
at  hard  labor  for  the  rest  of  hu  natural  life. 

And  who  were  the  witivMses  against  this 
soldier  of  ours?  An  Austrian  civilian,  sn  Aus* 
trian  dootor,  and  other  Austrian  ufflrials  §o 
recently  enemies  of  everything  Amerirnn. 

It  would  appear  that  (juv  offirprs,  trying  to 
Impteas  the  Austrinitii  wiili  ih»ir  fairness, 
leaned  too  far  backwnra,  aeeing  only  the 
Austrian  side  of  the  caM,  and  Ignurlng  the 
righti  of  a  mere  enlisted  man, 

The  unfcirtunitfl  inoideiit  took  plaee  on 
December  11,  1946,  long  Nfter  the  war  had 
ended  and  lung  after  the  time  when  an  ar- 
bitrury  military  trial  could  be  ju-tinetl  The 
uRicer  class,  howvver,  is  reluotant  Ut  surrender 
lu  special  power*  and  privilegM.  In  their 
eyes,  the  men  in  the  ranks  who  must  forever 
"ilr"  them,  command  leee  respect  than  civil* 
lana  of  another  nation  who  are  beyond  their 
authority.  Americans  will  endure  this  oner- 
ous system  in  time  of  war  but  not  in  time 
of  peace. 

In  Justice  to  Joseph  A.  Marques.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  War  Department  to  review  his  case 
and  grant  a  new  trial:  thla  time  an  open  one, 
where  the  American  people  will  have  a  chance 
to  know  all  the  facts. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  ask  for  a  thorough  airing  of  the  Army's 
court-martial  set-up.  Enlisted  men  must  be 
permitted  to  sit  on  Juries  which  try  enlisted 
men.  so  that  the  men  in  the  ranlts  will  get 
a  fair  break. 

Ask  any  one  of  the  millions  of  veterans 
about  this,  and  you  will  get  the  very  definite 
opinion  that  reform  Is  needed. 


Caban  Snf  ar  Crop 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  MARTL.AJTD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1947 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Independent  Retail  Food  Dealers 
Association  of  Western  Maryland: 

Whereas  for  the  past  several  years  a  very 
large  part  of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  has  been 
allocated  and  shipped  to  foreign  countries, 
such  shipments  amounting,  in  1946.  to  1.600,- 
000  tons  of  the  total  3.800,000  available  for 
allocation  by  the  Combined  Food  Board;  and 

Whereas  Cuba  is  not  only  the  major  for- 
eign source  of  sugar  supply  for  the  United 
States,  but  this  country  haa.  since  1902.  acted 
to  advance  and  maintain  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  Cuba,  which  stability  largely  de- 
pended upon  her  sugar  exports  to  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  such  allocations,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  require  heavy  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  American  oonsumers  and  to 
impose  a  rigid  system  of  rationing,  which 
control  is  still  in  effect  more  than  18  months 
after  VJ-day;  and 

Whereas,  prior  to  the  Inaugxiratlon  of  such 
arrangements,  these  countries  were  accus- 
tomed to  paying  prices  for  sugar  which,  in 
the  typical  case  of  Ttlgoelavla,  were  mort 


than  three  times  (13.86  cents  per  po'and) 
the  pricea  of  Cuban  sugar  (3.84  centt  per 
pound),  which  premium  encouraged  maxi- 
mum production  on  the  part  of  such  coun- 
tries; and 

Whereaa  the  socialist  and  communist  states 
of  Europe  are  not  likely  to  decree  or  plan 
for  increased  domestic  production  of  sugar 
»o  long  as  Cuban  sugar  is  available  to  them 
at  pricea  far  below  what  they  are  accustomed 
to  paying  and  far  below  the  minimum  miOM- 
sary  to  bring  about  increased  production; 
and 

Whereaa  fur  the  rtaaona  stated  the  altooa- 
tlon  of  nearly  ont«half  the  Cuban  orop  for 
txport  amounta  to  an  unneoeaaary  aulMldy 
to  the  recipient!  of  suoh  relief  at  the  expense 
of  American  consumerai  Be  it 

He»uU'«4,  That  the  appropriate  authorities 
In  Waahlngton  b«  uif ed  to  notify  the  variuus 
eountriea  tu  which  Cuban  auiar  has  been 
allocated  In  the  past  that  no  allocation  will 
be  made  at  thla  time,  and  that  if  and  when 
additionnl  nllocntlon  is  made,  same  wilt  b« 
drneticnliy  reduced;  and  be  it  further 

Ki>»nlvr(l,  That  Congress  be  req\ieiited  to 
Inttreat  itaeU  in  thla  aituation  tu  the  end 
that  more  Cuban  sugar  may  be  made  availa- 
ble to  American  eonsumera:  and  be  It  further 

HtHolvrd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  b« 
sent  to  Congressman  J.  OLtjtN  Bkall,  Senator 
Mu,LAao  I.  TTDuroa,  and  Senator  Hsaaaar  R. 
O'CoNoa. 


H.  R.  1000  Reco^niies  tkc  Rifht  of  Each 
American  PriioBer  of  War  To  Obtain 
Justice  on  His  IndiTidual  Claim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDl 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Forty-seventh  National  Encampment  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  I  introduced  H,  R.  1000, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
claims  commission  to  examine  and  ren- 
der final  decisions  on  all  claims  by  Amer- 
ican nationals  who  were  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
who  were  prisoners  of  war  of  Germany, 
Italy,  or  Japan. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert at  this  time  an  article  by  Mr.  Omar 
B.  Ketchum,  director,  national  legisla- 
tive service.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  which  clearly  describes 
the  basis  for  this  proposed  legislation  and 
also  discusses  the  salient  features  in  the 
bill.   Mr.  Ketchum 's  article  is  as  follows: 

INHUMANE  TREATMENT  OP  POW'S — DOES  IT  GIVl 
RISK   TO  INTERNATIONAL   CIVIL   LIABILITT? 

(By  Omar  B.  Ketchum.  director,  national  leg- 
islative service.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States) 

The  veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
set  up  a  claims  ccwnmission  to  examine  and 
render  decisions  on  claims  of  former  prison- 
ers of  war  against  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  based  on  violations  of  the  Geneva 
Prisoners-of-War  Convention. 

The  VFW  bin,  H.  R.  1000.  introduced  by 
Congressman  James  E.  Van  Zandt  (Repub- 
lican. Pennsylvania)  on  January  13,  1946. 
represents   months   of   research   and   study 
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on  the  part  of  its  NaUonal  RehabUiution 
Service  and  National  Legtaiatlve  Service. 
More  than  anything  it  was  without  prece- 
dent because  it  represents  a  changing  con- 
cept in  international  civil  law.  based  on 
the  violation  of  a  treaty  between  nations 
then  at  peace.  The  treaty  in  question  is 
the  Geneva  Convention — an  Internationa] 
agreement,  the  original  purpoee  of  which 
was  to  improre  the  condition  of  wounded 
soldiers  of  armies  in  the  field.  The  agree- 
ment was  originally  dratted  at  Geneva  in 
1H04  but  was  later  replaced  by  the  Con- 
veiitiun  of  July  6,  lOOfl,  which  was  also  adopt- 
ed at  Geneva.  The  latter  ta  the  one  known 
aa  the  Geneva  Convention  and  was  accepted 
by  SA  nations,  only  Turkey,  Salvndur.  Botivti, 
Veneauela,  NlcaraiftiM  and  Colombia  nbetatn- 
trig  The  Geneva  Convention  wns  conftrmed 
In  the  Hague  Convention  of  1007  wtiii  the 
e vowed  intention  of  the  mgnatury  powen 
that  the  reitulatlnna  dealing  with  treatment 
of  prisoners  were  no  longer  in  the  diarreuan 
of  such  powers,  but  were  binding  on  thrm. 
Briefly  then,  here  are  the  articles  winrh 
Oermnny  nnd  Japan,  partirularly  the  latter, 
both  •iKuatorief)  of  the  ronvention,  are  guilty 
o.  violnting  The  considered  opinion  of  the 
Vetetann  of  Foreign  Wars  that  the  violations 
of  these  articles  gives  rise  to  International 
civil  liability,  is  the  basts  for  this  bill. 

"Art.  4.  They  (prisoners  of  war)  must  be 
humanely  treated  •  •  •  personal  be- 
longings •  •  •  remain  their  property. 
"Art.  7.  Prisoners  of  war  ahall  be  treated 
as  regards  food,  clothing,  and  quarters  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  troops  of  the  govern- 
ment which  has  captured  them." 

In  addition  the  following  prohibitions  were 
also  placed  by  the  Hague  regulations  on  the 
means  of  injuring  the  enemy: 

"To  kill  or  wound  treacherously  individu- 
als belonging  to  the  hoetUe  nation  or  army. 
"To  kill  or  wound  an  enemy  who.  having 
laid  down  arms  or  having  no  longer  means 
of  defense,  has  surrendered  at  discretion. 
"To  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given. 
"To  make  Improper  use  of  a  flag  of  truce." 
The  repeated  violations  of  the  above  ar- 
ticles and  regulations  by  responsible  func- 
tionaries of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  the  German  Wehrmacht  have  been 
recounted  so  often  as  not  to  bear  repetition 
here.  The  victtH'ious  powers  seized  upon 
these  violations  as  the  basis  for  criminal  In- 
dictments. Hundreds  of  Nazi  and  Japanese 
officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  prison  and 
concentration  camp  officials  have  already 
been  convicted  and  executed  pursuant  to  the 
Judgment  of  international  tribunals  and 
army-of-occupatlon  courts;  many  more  are 
awaiting  indictment  and  trial. 

The  international  world-state  is  thus 
exacting  the  debt  owed  it  by  those  who 
flaunted  the  laws  which  bound  nations  to  the 
perpetuation  of  a  peaceful  world  society. 
What  then  of  the  rights  of  the  individual? 
Is  the  exacting  of  a  debt  for  a  crime  against 
the  state  Ipso  facto  a  settlement  of  the  debt 
owed  the  Individual  whose  injury  represented 
the  crime?  No  system  of  jurisprudence  of 
civUized  nations  recognizes  such  debt  iden- 
tity as  between  clvU  and  criminal  liability. 
When  A  assaults  B,  the  state  punishes  A  for 
a  crime  against  the  pecple.  However,  B  has 
a  cause  of  action  arising  out  of  the  assault 
based  upon  a  denial  of  a  basic  right  In  B  of 
eecurlty  of  his  person.  What,  then,  of  the 
right  of  Corporal  A,  who  was  permanently 
maimed  by  Captain  B.  a  sadistic  prison  com- 
mandant? Captain  B  has  been  imprisoned 
by  an  International  war  tribunal.  Does  It 
follow  then  that  Corporal  As  injury  is  with- 
out remedy  as  against  Captain  B  and /or  the 
state  he  served?  As  the  legal  classicists  so 
aptly  put  it — is  It  a  case  of  damnum  atjsque 
Injuria  (an  Injury  without  damages)? 

Take  the  case  uf  X  Corporation,  an  Amer- 
ican concern  doing  a  thriving  business  in 
Manila  on  Decemtwr  7.  1941.  The  Initial 
Japanese  aerial  attack  destroyed  the  property 
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of  X  Corporation  with  damage*  eeUmated  at 
•200.000.  Y  Corporation  was  an  American 
concern  doing  business  in  Tokyo.  Y  Cor- 
poration waa  seized  by  Japaneee  authoriUea 
Estimated  lose  to  stockholders  residing  in  the 
United  States  is  approximately  1100.000.  The 
termination  of  hostilities  finds  millions  of 
dollars  of  Japanese  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  Allen  Proi)erty  Custodian  Who  has  the 
flrat  claim  against  thU  property?  The  stock- 
holders of  X  and  Y  Corporation,  who  sevk  to 
recoup  their  property  kias,  or  Corporal  A,  who 
will  never  walk  ugnin  because  of  brutal  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  his  captors  and  Pr|. 
vale  M.  who  will  never  see  uKuin  brcause  ol 
a  atarvatlon  diet  m  Ciunp  O  I^unnrP 

The  quNtlon  Is  a  timrly  one  because  the 
Mined  Claims  CummlMion  set  up  after  World 
Wwr  I  recugnlaed  the  recoupment  of  iu«M*a 
arislni  out  of  property  tfama«e,  Aiao  late  in 
the  Meventy-ninih  CungreH  several  bill*  were 
iniroduced  which  sought  dnmagee  for  Amerl' 
ean  nttiiotiHU  and  (<urp«>rate  intereftts  baaed 
on  pro|ietty  dHrnHfe, 

At  first  glance  this  concept  repreaenu  ■ 
callous  indifference  to  American  priaouen 
of  war  whose  bodiN  were  brutally  maimed 
and  broken  in  defense  of  the  Nation  and, 
incidentally,  the  property  of  American  na- 
tionals, ActUHlly,  the  glaring  disparity  In 
value  appreciation  goen  much  deeper  Inter- 
national agreement  with  respect  to  prisoner- 
of-war  treatment  is  relatively  new  in  the  his- 
tory of  warring  nations.  However,  the  pat- 
tern of  exacting  tribute  and  reparations  from 
defeated  countries  has  existed  since  that 
time  "when  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary.  •  No  thought  has  been  given 
then  by  enlightened  nations  to  the  con- 
sideration of  reparations  or  confiscated 
enemy  property  as  the  means  whereby  theee 
former  prisoners  of  war  might  satisfy  a  claim 
for  damages  based  on  the  violation  of  an 
agreement  solemnly  entered  into  by  the 
nations  concerned.  The  failure  to  hereto- 
fore appreciate  this  new  concept  of  clvU  11a- 
bUlty — as  well  as  criminal  ilabUity — must  be 
attributed  to  the  mass  thinking  of  enlight- 
ened nations  which  submerges  the  individual 
in  the  world-state  though  tending  to  dignify 
him  in  the  national  state. 

The  forty-seventh  national  encampment, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  In  September  1946 
sought  for  the  first  time  to  attach  the  right 
of  the  individual,  as  well  as  nations,  in  the 
enforcement  of  international  treaties.  This, 
then,  is  the  basis  for  the  VFW's  blU  relating 
to  prisoner-of-war  claims,  which  without 
precedent,  yet  supported  by  the  fundamental 
precepts  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Roman  law. 
seeks  to  create  a  right  for  individual  dam- 
ages arising  out  of  Ueaty  violations.  The 
exacting  of  a  penalty  in  crimlnis  from  indi- 
viduals has  materially  strengthened  the  po- 
sition of  exacting  a  penalty  in  clvUls  from 
the  States  as  principals  to  the  agent  Indi- 
vidual violators. 

The  June  30,  1944,  annual  report  of  the 
Allen  Property  Ciistodlan  reveals  that  the 
total  value  of  enemy  property  in  the  United 
States  is  a567,000.000  and  the  value  of  prop- 
erty vested  in  the  Allen  Property  Custodian 
is  approximately  $200.00().000.  The  VFW  bill 
would  set  up  a  claims  commission  to  which 
this  property  would  be  transferred  and  de- 
posited in  German  or  Japanese  special  de- 
posit accounts.  The  commission  would  adju- 
dicate and  render  final  decisions  on  claims 
of  former  prisoners  of  war  based  on  viola- 
tions of  the  Geneva  Convention  respecting 
prisoner-of-war  treatment. 

The  figxu-es  of  the  Wai  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments reveal  that  a  total  of  approximately 
32,000  prisoners  were  in  the  bands  of  the 
Japanese,  alx>ut  12,(X)0  of  whom  died  in  cap- 
tivity; and  approximately  100,000  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  about  1,000  of 
whom  died  in  captivity.  Many  of  the  deaths 
resulted  from  wovmds  received  previously  in 
action  while  on  the  other  hand  many  deaths 
resulted  from  brutal  and  Inhumane  treat- 


ment at  the  hands  of  the  eaptore.  Certain 
limited  survivors  of  those  dying  ee  a  reeult  of 
inhumane  treatment  would  be  permitted  to 
file  a  claim  before  the  CoouftlMloa  In  behalf 
of  the  deoeaaed.  Thla  dMIinfUon  is  neoes- 
aary  beeauae  the  daaMfti  eought  reet  on 
treaty  violations;  which  vottM  aot  aerve  the 
eaaee  of  the  survivors  of  tboee  wbo  died  aa 
the  result  of  action  against  the  enemy.  The 
letters  remedy  must  continue  to  reet  with 
the  nation  the  deceased  served. 

An  agent  would  be  appointed  by  the  Preel* 
dent  through  whom  all  claims  would  be 
pnweased  The  evidence  alr««ady  on  nie  m 
the  Wi»i  and  Navy  DepartmenU  which  was 
used  as  ths  basis  fj»r  criminal  indlctmente 
egaiitst  the  war  cnmioala  would  be  available 
to  (he  Oommleaion  In  adjudleating  the 
claime.  The  Veurane  of  MmifB  Wars 
■houid  ihle  bill  be  enacted,  iirnniini  eettinc 
up  a  epttlal  kuraau  in  its  national  rehabilt. 
leilon  amloe  wider  Director  Uenrge  I 
Ijams  to  handle  claima  on  behalf  of  all  for* 
mer  prisoner*  of  war  who  institute  olaime 
*«■  <»»»«««ges  against  the  uflenUlng  nations 

The  admiiilstrntive  cosU.  as  well  as  the 
awards  approved  by  the  Otimniieeion,  would 
be  borne  by  the  special  deposit  accounu  ee- 
tabltahed  with  enemy  property  in  poaeesalon 
of  the  United  SUt«e,  The  bill  provides  that 
damatee  awarded  by  the  Commission  would 
have  preference  over  the  claims  of  nationals 
and  corporate  interesu  for  damages  due  to 
property  damage.  Should  theee  special  de- 
posit accounts  be  Insufficient  to  pay  these 
claims,  then  the  bill  provides  that  the  deficit 
shaU  constitute  a  lien  on  reparations  from 
the  nation  concerned. 

Should  the  Congreas  enact  thla  leKlalatlon 
a  great  and  noUble  step  will  have  been  made 
in  the  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual In  the  world  state.  Such  a  law  would 
strengthen  the  foundation  of  international 
common  law— a  corpus  Juris  for  the  individ- 
ual in  our  "one  world."  the  cornerstone  of 
which  foundation  was  so  dramatically  laid  at 
Nuremburg  in  October  1946. 


Speech  of  Hon.  Katharine  St  Gcorf  e,  of 
New  York,  at  a  Dtaacr  GiTea  by  the 
WashinftoB  Editore  in  Honor  of  Gen- 
eralG>IUns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29.  1947 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNGRESsiOHAL  Recobd,  I  Includc  a  speech 
I  made  January  27.  1947,  before  a  meet- 
ing of  trade  journal  editors  held  at  the 
Statler  Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C: 

When  I  first  ran  for  public  office,  I  wanted 
to  state  as  simply  and  clearly  as  possible  my 
thotigbts  aud  convictions  on  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

With  the  help  of  some  trusted  advisers,  we 
drew  up  a  12-plank  platform,  ao  that  I  could 
clearly  define  my  position.  And  ao  that 
everyone  would  know.  If  they  cared  to,  how 
I  stood  on  vital  issues. 

The  alxth  and  seventh  planks  in  this  plat- 
form referred  to  lalrar  and  management  and 
I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  about  them: 

6.  I  favor  all  of  labor's  hard-won  gains,  and 
hope  and  believe  that  labor  will  go  even 
further  In  its  march  forward.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  to  have  every  union  memlxr  a  capl- 
talUt. 
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7.  I  believe  maniigement 
an  equal  responsibility  to 
public,  and  that  It  U  the 
■ponalbllity  to  prevent  dev 
putes  that  jeopardize  public 
ices 

We  know  and  must  acknowlelgi 
unions  are  responsible  for  thj 
proved  living  and  working 
which  their  members  live  ant 
My  Industry  is  the  coal  Indus^ 
therefore  going  to  take  it  as 
Anyone   who  went   through   t 
region  In  Pennsylvania  30  yeai^ 
Visits  It  today  must  admit   t 
comparing    daylight    to    dark 
union  can  rightly  take  credit 
provement  In  living  conditions 

It  may  sound  farfetched  to 
want  to  see  every  union  member 
but  it  is  happening  under  ou 

Why  cringe  at  the  mention 
I  venture  to  say  that  every  one 
room  Is  a  capitalist. 

The  United  States  Is  the 
example   of  capitalism  in  the 
No  one  need  be  ashamed  of 
the  contrary,  we  should  go 
the  whole  world  to  capital  Isn 
Oommunlsts  go  out  and  try 
world  to  communism,  and  for 
serve  our  admiration.    They  ha 
Ing  spirit  which  we  unfortuna 
We  must  regain  It  if  we  are  tc 
must  recruit  more  adherents 

We  can  well  point  to  our 
The  highest  standard  of  llvine 
■Tbe  greatest  per  capita  wealth 
program   of   free,   higher 
world.    And  finally  that  this  Na 
lost  a  war.  and  that  In  the  la 
has  twice  saved  Its  allies  in 
turning  defeat  into  victory. 

All    this    has    been    achleveti 
American  capitalist  system, 
tem  under  which  free 
Itkbor  can  exist.     And  for  theie 
want  all  our  people,  union 
to  become  capitalists. 

The  second  thought  is  that 
bas  come  of  age.  now  that 
strength,   certain    restrictions 
forced,  and   certain  self -disci 
practiced.     This  lesson  had  to 
management  and  they  learne< 
way. 

You  all  know  of  the 
publicly.  "The  public  be 
know    that    today    no   one. 
would  dare  make  such  a  remai|k 

Labor   leaders   today,    in 
have  acted  as  though  they  felt 
lie  could  be  kicked  around  w 

Who.  and  what  is  the  public 
is  the  majority  of  the  workers 
States,  and  they  are  not 

There  are  about  15.000.000 
ing  to  labor  unions,  if  we 
reputed    6.000,000    members 
consider  this  figure  too  high. 

There  are  outside  of  union 
agricultural    laborers  32.820 
the  country  today.    These 
ers  are  the  public,  and  they  ha 
and  under  our  system  our 
see   and    must   insist   that    th^r 
safeguarded  and  that  they,  too 
right   to   life,   liberty,    and 
taappineaa. 

For  that  reason   our  Gov 
solemn  duty  to  prevent  the  11 
and    existence    of    the    public 
Jeopardized. 

We  have  now  developed  two 
that  owe  their  existence  to 
nothing  else.    They  are 
resenting    free    enterprise.    an( 
rapwcntlng  free  labor.     Now. 
coortllnate  them,  and  here  Gov 
I^ay  its  part  with  justice  and 
■o  that  it  can  function  as  the 
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by  both  management  and  labor  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  wUl  submit  to  arbitration. 
Thiis  we  will  perfect  and  strengthen  what 
we  have  built.  Thus  we  can  and  we  must 
take  another  step  forward  in  the  epic  of 
America. 


New  York  Foreif^  Freight  Forwarders  and 
Brokers  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  j 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednecday,  January  29,  1947 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen.  president  of  the 
New  York  Foreign  Freight  Forwarders 
and  Brokers  Association.  Inc.,  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  association  held  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  14,  1947: 

Members  of  the  New  York  Foreign  Freight 
Forwarders  and  Brokers  Association.  Inc., 
have  honored  me  with  election  as  their  presi- 
dent for  the  coming  year.  Needless  to  say 
I  will  make  every  effort  to  justify  their  con- 
fidence and  it  shall  be  my  purpose  to  try  to 
increase  the  cooperative  effort  which  has  al- 
ways marked  our  relation  with  every  other 
group  in  the  field  of  transportation. 

It  seems  most  appropriate  at  this  gather- 
ing of  more  than  1.000  men  representing 
every  branch  of  foreign  trade  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  a  few  of  the  problems  which 
confront  us  today. 

The  year  just  ended  has  seen  a  tremendous 
upturn  in  world  commerce.  Exports  from 
the  United  States  reached  a  total  of  nearly 
•8.800.000,000  and  imports  were  more  than 
•4.000.000,000.  In  1947.  a  further  increase 
which  may  reach  •H.OOO.OOO.OOO  for  exports 
and  •6.000.000.000  for  imports,  is  predicted. 
When  you  stop  to  think  that  almost  half  the 
Nation's  foreign  trade  passes  through  the 
port  of  New  York,  it  will  be  understood  why 
we  should  give  thought  to  properly  guarding 
and  caring  for  what  is  realty  the  very  life- 
blood  of  this  great  city. 

Foreign  trade  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  last  year  under  very  great  difficulty.  We. 
freight  forwarders  and  brokers,  have  been 
aware  of  the  problems  perhaps  more  than 
any  others,  because  it  is  our  Job  to  arrange 
and  see  to  the  execution  of  all  details  in- 
cidental to  transportation  of  goods  from 
supplier  to  consumer.  Steamship  operators, 
railroads,  truckmen,  and  other  groups  have 
each  had  their  own  particular  headaches, 
but  forwarders  and  brokers  have  been  con- 
fronted with  an  accumulation  of  all  the 
ills  attacking  foreign  trade. 

If  New  York  is  to  retain  its  position  as 
the  leading  port  of  the  world,  steps  mubt 
be  taken  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  para- 
lyzing succession  of  strikes  which  hampered 
activities  in  1946.  Steps  must  be  taken 
without  delay  to  relieve  the  congestion  on 
piers  and  at  rail  terminals.  Docking  facili- 
ties and  the  handling  of  cargoes  must  be 
modernized.  The  constant  increase  of  ship- 
ping expenses  must  be  halted. 

The  problems  faced  by  all  of  us  engaged 
In  foreign  trade  are  related  and  we  shall  all 
lo«e  if  there  is  a  bottleneck  an\-where  along 
the  line.  It  has  been  the  practice  In  the 
past,  for  each  group,  to  seek  solution  of  its 
problems  without  particular  thought  or  re- 
gard to  the  over-all  plcttire.  The  time  haa 
come  when  we  mtist  Join  forces  for  the 
common   good  and  act  through   a  central 


council  or  committee.  If  you  will,  to  strive 
for  better  conditions. 

The  services  performed  by  the  freight  for- 
warders and  brokers  are  essential  if  our  for- 
eign trade  is  to  prosper.  In  the  past  we  have 
been  blamed  by  the  shipper  whose  goods 
could  not  be  transported  and  even  in  Wash- 
ington there  has  been  a  disposition  to  make 
our  lot  more  difficult  by  seeking  to  regulate 
our  activities.  What  we  need  ard  plead  for 
Is  cooperation. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  shippers  and  others  tc  demand 
more  and  more  in  the  way  of  services  from 
freight  forwarders,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
seek  means  of  reducing  our  financial  returns 
from  such  services. 

I  do  not  like  to  think  what  would  happen 
to  American  goods  abroad  without  the  for- 
eign freight  forwarder.  He  maintains  di- 
rect contacts  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and 
is  constantly  called  on  to  advise  on  problems 
confronting  shippers  and  transportation  in- 
terests alike.  In  short,  he  helps  to  carry 
the  flag  and  through  his  efforts  American 
goods  are  known  in  all  nations  and  to  all 
people.  I  am  happy  to  refer  to  the  excellent 
patriotic  services  given  by  foreign  freight 
forwarders  in  helping  to  transport  essential 
materials  and  supplies  through  the  recent 
war. 


United  States  Military  Government 
in  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1947 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal, 
Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNamey.  United  States 
Army,  commanding  general.  United 
States  forces,  European  theater,  pre- 
pared the  following  article  on  the  record 
of  the  United  States  Military  Govern- 
ment in  Germany.  General  McNamey 
has  been  in  command  of  the  United 
States  Army  forces  over  there  since  the 
appointment  of  General  of  the  Army 
Eisenhower  to  be  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army.  General  McNarney  soon  will  be 
relieved  in  Europe  by  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay,  United  States  Army,  and  will  take 
over  his  new  duties  as  Army  Air  Force 
representative  on  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations. 

General  McNarney's  authoritative  re- 
port on  the  record  and  accomplishments 
of  the  United  States  Military  Govern- 
ment in  Germany  is  particularly  valua- 
ble in  light  of  the  recent  discussions  and 
criticisms.    It  follows: 

(Prom  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  of  January 
18.  19471 

THE   MISSION    OF   tJNrTED  STATES    MILrTAHT   GOV- 
ERNMENT  IN   GERMANY 

(By  Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNarney.  commanding 
general,  United  States  forces,  European 
theater) 

As  we  cross  the  threshold  of  a  New  Year, 
some  20  months  after  VE-day,  it  is  time  to 
take  stock  of  the  responsibilities,  difficulties, 
and  accomplishments  of  United  States  Mili- 
tary Government  in  Germany  and  to  assess 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  the 
attainment  of  our  objectives.  The  negative 
aspects  of  our  occupational  policies — demili- 
tarization,    denazification,     decartellzation. 
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and  decentralization— are  well  on  the  way 
toward  accomplishment.  The  second  part 
of  the  task,  now  under  way,  is  the  long-term 
job  of  guidance  of  the  German  people  in 
their  economic,  political,  and  social  rehabili- 
tation according  to  democratic  principles. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  since  May 
1945,  when  once  powerful  Germany,  now  dev- 
astated, disorganized,  and  demoralized,  be- 
came the  charge  of  Military  Government. 
Even  before  th3  guns  had  stopped^  firing,  the 
Allies  had  set  up  local  governmental  ma- 
chinery on  a  provisioiud  basis.  Shortly  after 
\"E-day  each  of  the  four  occupying  powers 
was  assigned  a  zone  of  occupation  and  the 
Allied  Control  Authority  was  established  in 
Berlin  to  deal  with  matters  affecting  all  of 
Germany.  The  headquarters  of  United 
States  Military  Government  was  first  located 
in  Frankfurt  and  later  moved  to  Berlin,  while 
the  headquarters  of  United  States  Army 
occupational  forces  was  placed  in  Frankfurt. 
Reconstruction  In  the  United  States  zone 
began  Immediately.  Lines  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation  were  gradually  re- 
stored, and  a  limited  industrial  production 
was  achieved.  However,  the  German  people 
were  engaged  primarily  with  the  problems  of 
obtaining  food,  fuel,  and  adequate  housing. 
They  were  too  apathetic  and  bewildered  to 
be  much  concerned  with  more  than  their  own 
personal  security. 

Food,  which  v.as  the  immediate  problem 
In  the  early  days,  has  remained  of  para- 
mount concern.  At  the  beginning  oi  the  oc- 
cupation the  oGcial  daily  ration  for  adults 
was  only  9C0  calories,  palpably  a  slarvatlcn 
diet.  The  prescribed  ration  scale  has  been 
increased  steadily  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  until  the  present  basic  ration  provides 
1.550  calories  for  normal  adult  consumers 
and  substantially  more  for  heavy  laborers 
and  expectant  and  ntirsing  mothers. 

Even  In  the  past,  Germany  had  never  been 
able  to  grow  enough  food  for  its  people  and 
with  battle-torn  fields  and  destroyed  farm 
machinery  is  less  able  than  ever  to  do  so.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  present  ration  stand- 
ard, the  United  States  has  had  to  supply 
more  than  1.000,000  metric  tons  of  food  to 
the  United  States  occupied  areas  of  Ger- 
many up  to  the  end  of  1946.  To  pay  for 
these  Imports,  Germany  will  necessarily  have 
to  build  up  exports  of  items  which  she  can, 
and  which  we  will  allow  her  to  produce. 
Only  by  such  permissible  exports  can  she 
obtain  dollar  credits  with  which  to  pay  for 
her  imports.  Ultimately  it  is  expected  that 
the  German  Nation  will  achieve  a  level  of 
economy  which  will  make  her  independent 
of  our  support.  Definite  and  meastu-able 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  with 
plans  to  export  more  than  SlOO.000.000  worth 
of  manufactured  goods  from  the  United 
States  zone  in  1947.  representing  an  Increase 
of  more  than  400  percent  over  the  1946 
export  level.  These  exports  will  consist  pri- 
marily of  toys,  chinaware,  light  vehicles,  mu- 
sical instruments,  cameras,  and  other  goods 
of  purely  peaceful  use,  and  dollar  proceeds 
from  them  will  be  applied  against  the  cost  of 
bringing  food  and  other  vitally  needed  sup- 
plies into  Germany.  In  keeping  with  the 
Potsdam  Declaration,  the  control  of  German 
economy  by  military  government  will  con- 
tinue to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the 
production  and  maintenance  of  goods  and 
services  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
occupying  forces  and  displaced  persons  in 
Germany  and  essential  to  maintain  in  Ger- 
many average  living  standards  not  exceeding 
the  average  of  standards  of  living  of  Euro- 
pean countries. 

At  the  begiiuiing  of  cur  occupation  Ger- 
man industry  was  throttled  by  a  number  of 
strictures,  including  shortages  of  coal,  elec- 
tric power,  and  raw  materials  and  a  lack  of 
skilled  laborers  and  adequate  transportation. 
These  deficiencies  are  gradually  being  over- 
come. The  over-all  Industrial  production  In 
the  United  States  zone,  which  was  only  about 
26  percent  of  the  1936  level  In  Jantjary  1946, 


had  risen  to  44  percent  of  1938  by  the  end  of 
October.  This  progress  represents,  however, 
gains  in  heavy  industries  and  not  In  lighter 
manufacturing.  Increasing  production  in 
lighter  manufacturing— the  source  of  per- 
mitted exports — still  remains  of  utmost  im- 
portance. 

Maximum  possible  industrial  progress  in 
the  United  States  zone  alone  would  not 
mean  the  revival  of  the  German  economy  to 
the  level  envisaged  by  the  sisnatorles  of  the 
Potsdam  D3claratlon  to  be  the  lowest  on 
which  Germany  could  survive  peaceably. 
That  level  will  be  achieved  only  when  Oer- 
niany  is  treated  as  a  sinfle  economic  un^t. 
An  Important  effort  toward  making  Germany 
self-supporting  was  made  in  July  1946.  when 
the  United  States  Invited  the  other  three  oc- 
cupying powers  to  joiD  her  in  the  economic 
un.fication  of  Germany.  Great  Britain  re- 
sponded to  this  invitation,  and  an  agreement 
for  economic  unity  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  United  States  zones  was  signed  in  New 
York  in  early  December  by  American  Secre- 
tary of  State  Byrnes  and  British  Foreign 
Secretary  Bevin.  Joint  Anglo-American  fi- 
nancing is  to  be  made  available  over  a  3-year 
period,  with  the  expectation  that  at  the  end 
of  this  time  the  economy  of  the  combined 
zones  will  have  been  svfllciently  rehabili- 
tated so  as  to  make  unnecsssary  further  im- 
ports of  food  and  supplies  at  the  expense  of 
American  and  British  tf  x.-:ayers.  Bizonal  ad- 
ministrations in  economics,  food  and  agri- 
culture, communications,  transportation, 
and  trade  and  commerce  are  being  conducted 
by  German  specialists  under  Anglo-American 
supervision. 

Two-power  cooperation  is  an  auspiciotis 
beginning:  four-power  cooperation  is  our  ul- 
timate desire.  The  invitation  to  France  and 
the  Soviet  Union  remains  open,  and  they  are 
cordially  welcome  to  participate  with  Anglo- 
Americans  in  abolishing  the  economic  bar- 
riers still  cutting  Germany  into  three  parts. 
It  has  been  constantly  pointed  out  to  the 
German  people  that  the  basic  cause  of  their 
suffering  and  distress  was  the  war  which 
German  militarism  and  nazism  brought 
upon  the  world.  It  is  crystal  clear  that  Ger- 
many will  have  to  do  her  part  to  repair  the 
devastation  wrought  by  her  upon  her  neigh- 
bors. Germany's  natural  reconstruction  has, 
therefore,  been  complicated  by  the  need  for 
reparations. 

With  respect  to  industrial  plants  allocated 
or  designated  for  destruction  In  the  United 
States  zone  prior  to  May  1946,  85  had  been 
dismantled  or  destroyed  by  mid-November 
and  35.000  metric  tons  of  equipment  had 
been  shipped  to  Allied  Nations.  Progress  in 
delivery  of  reparations  from  the  United 
States  zone  has  not  proceeded  as  was  origin- 
ally planned,  owing  to  lack  of  quadripartite 
agreement  on  measures  to  effect  economic 
unity.  The  levels  of  industry  agreed  upon  by 
the  Allies  were  based  upon  the  assumption 
of  economic  unity  and  would  have  to  be  re- 
vised if  one  or  more  of  the  zones  is  forced  to 
try  to  become  self-sustaining  without  the 
mutual  benefit  of  free  economic  interplay  be- 
tween all  parts  of  Germany.  Until  it  is  clear 
that  Germany  is  to  be  treated  as  an  economic 
whole,  all  plants  scheduled  for  reparations 
cannot  be  dismantled  or  destroyed.  Some 
may  have  to  be  retained  to  supplement  zonal 
capacity  for  self -existence. 

The  lack  of  four-power  agreement  on  basic 
financial  reforms  has  also  Impeded  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  Germany.  There  has  been 
no  common  financial  policy  to  control  infla- 
tion, to  revise  the  debt  structure,  and  to 
place  the  nation  on  a  sound  fiscal  footing. 
We  have  taken  every  action  possible  to 
rehabUitate  German  finance  in  the  United 
States  zone.  The  Germans  themselves,  tmder 
our  supervision,  are  undertaking  a  long- 
needed  reform  of  their  banking  structure. 
Their  guiding  aim  is  to  establish  financial 
control  In  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  Im- 
poaaible  the  manipulation  of  public  funds 


for  the  creation  of  a  dictatorial  and  mili- 
taristic regime.  Ekternal  assets,  carefully 
hidden  throughout  the  world,  have  been 
sought  out  and  blocked.  The  reckless  Nasi 
flat  financing  has  been  replaced  by  a  con- 
servative and  realistic  policy  of  heavy  taxa- 
tion and  carefully  controlled  expenditure*. 
The  Nazi  practices  of  barter  and  clearing 
and  the  sj'stem  of  blocked  marks  have  been 
eliminated,  and  a  beginning  has  been  mftf^e 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  acc-pt,".ble 
system  of  foreign  exchnnpe.  We  have  gone 
far  beyond  economic  and  fiscal  reforms  in 
Germany. 

We  have  Introduced  democratic  processes 
into  the  civil  ser>'lce,  and  have  widened  Its 
basis   to   include  all   full-time   government 
employees.     We    have    encouraged    the    free 
and   extensive   growth    of   trad?   and    labor 
unions.    We  have  restored  to  the  Germans 
the  basic  freedoms  which  have  long  been  lost 
to  them — freedom  of  thought  and  the  free- 
doms of  discussion  and  expression.    Military 
governn^ent  first  purged  the  German  press 
and  radio  of  N.-izi  and  antidemocratic  forces 
and  influence,  and  a  rigid  system  of  licens- 
ing was   established.     By   the   end    of    1948, 
44  newspapers,  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  over  4.000.000.  were  licensed  for  printing 
in   the  United   States   areas  of  occupation. 
This   number   does   not    include    Die    Neue 
Zeltung  with  a  circulation  of  over  a  million, 
which  is  the  only  overt  American  newspaper 
published  in  Germany.    The  German  press 
is  not  subject  to  prepubllcation  censorship 
and  is  free  to  publish  any  material  "exoept 
Nazi  and  militarist  propaganda  and  material 
constituting  a  malicious  atUck  on  military 
government    or    aiming    to    disrupt    unity 
among  the  occupying  powers."     The  German 
radio  stations  have  been  reestablished  on  a 
similar  basis,  with  balanced  educational  and 
recreational  programs. 

The  German  school  system  has  been  par- 
tially reestablished:  by  the  end  of  1946  nearly 
all  children  of  compulsory  school  age  were 
again  enrolled,  despite  lamentable  overcrowd- 
ing of  classrooms.  Serious  dlfOculUes  with 
regard  to  classrooms,  fuel,  trained  and  ac- 
ceptable teachers,  and  suitable  textbooks  still 
remain  as  some  of  oiu  most  diffictilt  problems. 
Shoruges  in  paper  supply  and  Inadequate 
printing  facilities  tend  to  aggravate  the  con- 
dition. Supplementing  the  formal  education 
of  German  youth,  personnel  of  both  military 
government  and  the  United  SUtea  Army  of 
Occupation,  and  their  dependents,  are  par- 
ticipating in  a  broad-scale  program  of  Ger- 
man youth  activities. 

One  of  the  most  Important  mUestones  In 
the  rehabilitation  of  Germany  was  t«ached 
in  January  1946,  when  the  German  people 
were  permitted  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  to  participate  in  free  elections.  Since 
that  time  every  village,  city,  county,  and  state 
in  the  United  States  zone  bas  elected  iu  own 
governmental  administrators,  and  German 
representatives  of  all  three  states  meet  to- 
gether regularly  in  a  zone-wide  body,  the 
council  of  states  (Laenderrat),  to  discuss 
common  problems.  This  organization  con- 
stitutes the  link  between  military  govern- 
ment and  the  German  states,  and  through 
this  body  proposals  and  recommendatlona 
are  submitted  to  military  government  for 
consideration  and  approval.  United  States 
policy  to  decentralize  German  government 
has  been  carried  out  to  the  extent  that  each 
state  has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  auton- 
omy within  its  own  boundaries.  During  1946. 
military  government  fulfilled  its  policy  of 
turning  back  to  the  Germans  themselves  re- 
sponsibilities for  self-rule,  until  now  only 
minimum  8up>erviElon  and  control  is  exer- 
cised. Military  government  acts  primarily  m 
an  advisory  capacity.  Direct  administration 
of  the  United  States  zone  by  military  govern- 
ment can  be  and,  of  course,  will  be  reestab- 
lished at  any  time  should  the  Germans  stray 
from  the  path  of  democratic  procedures  on 
which  they  have  been  started.    Constabulary 
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Stuttgart  speech  of  September  «.  1946: 
•*The  American  people  want  peace.  They 
have  long  since  ceased  to  talk  of  a  hard 
or  soft  peace  for  Germany.  This  has  never 
been  the  real  issue,  what  we  want  is  a 
lasting  peace.  We  will  oppose  harsh  and 
vengeful  measures  which  obstruct  an  effec- 
tive peace.  We  will  oppose  soft  measures 
which  Invite  the  breaking  of  the  peace." 
The  United  States  mtist  honor  her  sacrifice 
In  the  winning  of  the  war  by  staying  in 
Germany  xmtU  the  Job  Is  done. 

(From  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  of  January 
18,  1947) 
One  has  only  to  read  the  article  by  General 
McNarney  in  this  issue  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  to  realize  the   tremendous  and  far 
flung  responsibilities  which  he  has  discharged 
so  successfully  in  Europe.    A  number  of  the 
••visiting  firemen  "  who  made  hurried  trips 
to  Germany  came  home  with  distorted  no- 
tions of  the  conditions  they  found  and  it  was 
the  comments  they  made  upon  their  retiim 
that  brought  forth  the  suggestion  that  a  con- 
gressional Investigation  should  be  instituted. 
As  time  passed  the  respxansible  Members  of 
Congress  began  to  realize  that  our  forces  in 
Germany   under   command   of   General   Mc- 
Narney were  doing  an  admirable  Job  and  that 
to   emphasize    the    relatively    few    blunders, 
shortcomings,  and  crimes,  which  were  being 
corrected  as  soon  as  discovered,  would  create 
an  impression  in  Europe  which  would  damage 
the  prestige  of  our  troops  and  even  the  dignity 
cf  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
To  go  into  a  defeated  country  to  change  not 
only  its  mode  of  life  but  its  mode  of  thought. 
to  eradicate  from  its  mind  the  idea  of  being 
the  superrace.  to  destroy  Hltlerism  and  to 
substitute  democracy  therefor,  to  provide  for 
and  get  millions  of  hungry  people  back  to 
work,   to  reorganize  the  businesses   of  the 
country  and   to  place   its   finances  upon   a 
comparatively  sound  basis— these  were  only 
some  of  the  problems  which  pressed  for  solu- 
tion.    No  one  can  read  General  McNarney's 
article   without   a   better  understanding   of 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  to  give  him 
and  those  who  served  with  him  credit  for 
the  welldoing  of  the  task  laid  upon  them. 
It  may  be  that  the  Senate  will  institute  an 
Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  occupation 
and  the  incidents  which  have  occurred  dur- 
ing its  course.     If  so  there  will  have  to  be 
exposed  the  intrigues  which  involve  the  other 
occupying    powers.      Such    exposure    would 
not  improve  the  relations  of  the  occupying 
powers.     The  Army  has  nothing  to  conceal 
and  would  be  perfectly  willing  for  the  Senate 
to  have  all  the  facts,  which  we  are  certain 
would  demonstrate  the  care  and  wisdom  dis- 
played.   We  commend  to  Congress  the  article 
by  General  McNarney  since  it  will  give  it 
light  that  will  cause  pride  in  the  performance 
the  Army  has  given. 


Peacetime  Military  Training— Its  Benefits 
and  Dangeri 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or       i 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  KXW  TO«K 

IM  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1947 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Important  problems  facing  this 
Congrresa  will  be  the  determination 
whether  peacetime  universal  military 
training  Is  essential  to  the  adequate  de- 
Xense  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  persons, 
who  a  few  years  ago  believed  that  a  ye»r 
of  miliury  training  In  normal  peacetime 


should  be  given  to  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try, have  radically  changed  their  views. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  thousands  of  our 
young  men  found  themselves  either  in 
the  front  lines  or  within  easy  reach  of 
the  front  lines  after  less  than  4  months 
of  basic  training. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  most  parents, 
although  hoping  for  peace,  realize  the 
possibility  that  their  sons  might  be  called 
upon  to  defend  their  country,  and  that 
they  probably  would  not  object  to  peace- 
time military  training  under  reasonable 
safeguards  and  conditions.  In  other 
words,  if  we  are  to  have  military  train- 
ing, then  it  should  be  with  the  least  pos- 
sible dislocation  to  the  lives  of  the  yc>uth 
of  our  Nation.  The  period  should  be  as 
short  as  possible,  the  timing  should,  be 
such  that  it  would  least  interfere  with 
the  education  of  our  youth,  and,  laitly, 
the  training  should  be  purely  military 
with  emphasis  on  the  prevention  of  a 
military  caste,  and  a  jealous  guarding 
of  the  bounds  within  which  military 
training  must  be  confined.  If  the  youth 
of  the  country  are  in  peacetime  to  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  anned 
forces  for  even  so  short  a  period  as  4 
months,  then  the  armed  forces  must  f.lso 
assume  reponsibility  for  the  protection 
of  their  morals,  and  that  protection  must 
be  based  upon  something  more  than 
physical  health. 

I  believe  that  Hon.  Jolm  M.  Lewis,  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  municipal  court 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  stated  the  ciise 
in  an  address  to  the  Delta  Theta  Phi 
law  fraternity  on  January  10.  1947,  in 
New  York  City.   Judge  Lewis  served  with 
the  Seventy-seventh  Division  in  World 
War  I  and  received  the  Purple  Heart. 
He  is  a  past  commander  of  the  Thiee 
Hundred  and  Fifth  Machine  Gun  Post. 
American  Legion,  which  is  composed  of 
the  outfit  with  which  he  fought  through^ 
the  war.     He  has  also  served  as  advo- 
cate of  the  New  York  City  Post,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.     His  son.  John 
M.  Lewis.  Jr.,  lies  in  St.  Avold's  Cemetery 
in  France,  a  casualty  of  World  War  II. 
The  address  of  Judge  Lewis  follows: 
My  brothers  in  Delta  Theta  Phi.  It  Is  quite 
some  time  since  last  I  spoke  that  greeting, 
yet  the  words  came  easily  in  the  presence  of    • 
so  many  old  friends  with  whom  I  have  been 
In  touch  since  the  good  old  days  In  Fuller 
Senate.    A  true  friend,  it  has  been  well  said. 
Is  one  with  whom  you  can  be  yourself.    And 
these   older   brothers   here   have   been   Uue 
friends  Indeed,  to  meet  with  whom  meant 
parting   with   soul    uplifted    and   a   light  >r 
heart.     Would  that  I  could  entertain  ycu 
now  with  tales  of  how  they  so  often  added  to 
our  common  store  of  good  humor,   but  I 
promised  the  members  of  the  active  senate 
a  talk  on  constitutional  limitations  lu  uni- 
▼eraal    military    training    of    youth.    Tte 
training  must  be  military.  I  maintain— frte 
from  the  youth-control  features  which  mark 
the    training    in    dictatorships— and,    after 
some  background.  I  have  the  cases.      . 

War  veterans'  organliations  have  advo- 
cated universal  military  training  since  191!). 
and  there  are  many  who  now  believe  that 
•uch  preparedness  might  have  prevented 
World  War  II.  The  advanUgM  of  such  train- 
ing, to  the  Nation  and  to  the  youngsters 
themselvea,  are  now  conceded  by  a  majority 
of  our  adult  population,  according  to  polls 
taken  on  the  subject.  The  statement  that 
we  may  not  be  given  time  to  prepare  for  ou' 
next  war  cannot  be  challenged.  Congreai 
has  power,  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  to 
raise  armlee  and  to  provide  and  maintain  i^ 
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navy,  and  the  implied  power  to  train  the 
youth  in  military  science  and  in  the  numer- 
ous skills  used  by  the  armed  forces.  Morale 
talks  have  always  been  considered  part  of 
military  training  and  the  three  Rs  would 
seem  to  be  a  modem  mUitary  necessity. 

There  is  little  opposition  to  the  physical 
or  technical   training   in   the   use  of   arms, 
given  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  or  to  its 
extension  to  the  limit  of  the  implied  powers. 
Rather  widespread,  however,  has  become  the 
fear  that,  once  the  youngsters  are  assembled 
in    camp,    they    will    be    given    nonmilitary 
courses  of  study  they  would  not  have  been 
given  in  schools  or  colleges  selected  by  their 
paients.     It   does   little    toward   combatting 
this  fear  for  us,  who  are  advocates  of  the 
training,  to  point  out:   (1)  That,  under  ar- 
ticles V  and  IX  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
natural  rights  of  parents  cannot  be  abridged 
by  the  Federal  Government;  (2)  that,  under 
article  X.  power  over  education  is  reserved 
to  the  States  or  to  the  people  (In  this  case, 
the  parents);   and.  therefore,  we  wUl  never 
have  youth  control  here  in  any  counterpart 
of  the  Hitler  or  Russian  method.     There  have 
been  made  public  too  many  complaints  about 
the  orientation  lectxires  given  to  servicemen 
overseas;  and.  last  November,  much  publicity 
was    given    to    a    GI    university  (The  U.  S. 
Armed    Forces    Institute),    which    supplies 
servicemen     with     courses     in     nonmilitary 
subjects.     At    a    meeting    of    its    directors, 
whose  appointment  seems  as  unauthorized 
as  the  setUng  up  of  the  Institute  as  I  read 
the  Constitution,  It  was  decided  to  discon- 
tinue a  book  on  economics  against  which  the 
charge  of  communism  had  t)een  made. 

The  complaints,  of  course,  point  up  the 
dangerous  possibilities  contained  in  this 
precedent  being  set  for  the  armed  forces. 
But  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  hook  on 
e-onomlcs,  or  of  any  fact  sheet  or  Informa- 
tional talk,  are  all  beside  the  point  I  now 
make  The  all-Important  question  in  this 
controversy  is:  Can  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, existing  through  the  power  In 
Congress  to  raise  armies  and  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,  go  In  for  nonmilitary  edu- 
cation, the  supervision  of  which  was,  until 
this  war.  reserved  to  the  States  and  strenu- 
ously denied  to  any  Federal  agency?  And  I 
say  It  is  Important  to  have  that  question  de- 
termined before  the  idea  of  an  Armed  Forces 
Institute  is  carried  over  into  the  long-range 
legislation  for  universal  mUitary  training  of 
youngsters  in  their  'teens. 

It  must  be  well  known  In  official  Wash- 
ington that  nothing  short  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  would  give  the  Federal 
Government  power  over  education.  It  was 
charged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the 
amendment  proposed  in  1924,  to  give  Con- 
gress power  to  regulate  the  labor  of  persons 
under  18,  was  an  attempt  by  Washint^ton 
bureaus  to  get  power  over  education  as  well. 
Recognized  authorities  on  constitutional 
law.  Including  the  great  William  D.  Guthrie, 
nsd  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  word 
"labor"  as  used  In  the  proposal  would  in- 
clude menui  as  well  as  phyalcal  exertion, 
and  that  If  the  amendment  were  adopted  as 
part  of  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  a  grant 
of  Federal  power  over  education. 

During  the  unsuccessful  campaigns  for 
ratification,  the  women  In  the  bureaus  who 
had  lobbied  for  the  amendment  denied  any 
ambition  to  regulate  education.  Come  1039, 
however,  when  they  conceded  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  child-labor  problem.  Miss  Len- 
root.  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  began 
talking  about  the  need  of  a  common  goal  in 
education.  Under  the  guise  of  preventing 
child  labor,  then,  the  bureaus  had  sought  to 
control  education;  and  now,  I  say.  under 
the  guise  of  a  year  of  military  training,  they 
•eek  Federal  education  of  youtha  17  and  18 
yewa  of  age,  for  Ui  1044  the  same  HUaa  Len- 
root  was  quoted  by  a  writer  for  the  New  York 
Tlme«  u  authority  for  the  propoalUon  that  a 
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military  training  year  should  be  used  to  Its 
fullest  educational  advantage. 

In  connection  with  the  age  provision,  an 
Interesting  observation  was  contained  in  the 
script  of  a  popular  motion  picture.  Bing 
Crosby  listened  patiently  to  the  complaint  of 
an  18-year-old  that  her  father  was  unrea- 
sonably restricthig  her  freedom.  Then  said 
Bing:  "When  I  was  18,  I  thought  my  father 
was  pretty  dumb  too.  But.  when  I  became 
21.  I  was  surprised  at  how  much  the  old  man 
had  learned  In  three  short  years." 

What  instructors  or  writers  chosen  by  Fed- 
eral bureaus  could  do  with  17-  and  18-year- 
olds  in  a  course  on  new  concepu  of  citizen- 
ship (to  mention  one  suggested  by  a  colum- 
nist friendly  to  the  cause )  is  a  possibility  of 
alarming  proporUons.  Hitler  did  Jtist  that— 
took  the  youth  off  to  camp  and  gave  them 
new  concepts  of  citizenship.  The  Russians 
did  it  before  Hitler,  and  they  do  it  yet. 
But,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  a  case  to  follow,  such  ideas  touching  the 
relation  between  Individual  and  sUte  are 
wholly  different  from  those  upon  which  our 
institutions  rest. 

Our  Congressmen  know  aU  that.  There  Is 
no  peril  more  clearly  understood,  no  oppo- 
sition more  appreciated  by  Congressmen 
than  that  to  Federal  invasion  of  education. 
In  several  Presidential  campaigns,  the  plat- 
forms of  both  major  political  parties  con- 
tained planks  for  Federal  aid  to  the  edtica- 
tional  systems  of  the  States,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  States,  without  Federal  inter- 
ference. That  was  to  reassure  the  voten 
that  the  funds  allotted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  bring  Federal  supervi- 
sion, and  to  meet  the  charge  that  such  was 
the  aim  of  the  Washington  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

If  anybody  misunderstands  the  opposition 
to  the  attempts  of  the  bureaus  to  get  a  foot- 
hold on  education,  that  misunderstanding 
cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Congress.  There 
it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  parents 
back  home  don't  want  their  children  stand- 
ardized, and  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  Invade  the  natural  right  of  parents 
to  select  the  place  where  their  children  shall 
go  for  education.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  held  that  SUte  gov- 
ernments cannot  restrict  that  right,  under 
amendment  XIV  to  the  Constitution,  and 
amendment  V  places  the  same  restriction  on 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  and  Pierce  y. 
Hill  Military  Academy  (decided  together  and 
reported  in  268  U.  S.  at  p.  508),  the  court 
held  tmconstitutional  an  Oregon  statute 
which  required  every  parent  or  guardian  of  a 
child  between  8  and  16  years  of  age  to  send 
him  to  a  public  school,  and  declaring  failure 
to  do  so  a  misdemeanor.  It  was  contended 
by  the  schools  that  the  enactment  conflicted 
with  the  right  of  parents  to  choose  schools 
where  their  children  shall  be  educated,  the 
right  of  the  child  to  Influence  the  parents' 
choice  of  schools,  and  tlxe  right  of  schools 
and  teachers  therein  to  engage  In  a  useful 
business  or  profession,  and  was  therefore  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution  and  void.  The 
court  said : 

"Under  the  doctrine  cf  Ueyer  v.  Nebraska 
(268  U.  8.  390).  we  think  it  entirely  plain 
that  the  act  of  1922  unreasonably  interferes 
with  the  liberty  of  parents  and  guardians  to 
direct  the  upbringing  and  education  of  chil- 
dren under  their  control.  As  often  heretofore 
pointed  cut.  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution may  not  be  abridged  by  legislation 
which  has  no  reasonable  relation  to  some 
purpose  within  the  competency  of  the  State. 
The  fundamental  theory  of  liberty  upon 
which  all  governmenu  in  this  Union  repose 
excludes  any  general  power  of  the  StaU  to 
standardise  Its  children  by  forcing  them  to 
accept  instruction  from  public  teachers  only. 
Ttoe  child  Is  not  the  mere  creature  of  the 
•tats;  tboM  who  nurture  him  and  direct  his 
destiny  havs  tbe  rlgbt,  coupled  with  the  high 


duty,  to  recognize  and  prepare  him  for  addl- 
tlonal  obligations." 

In  the  Meyer  v.  Sebraska  case,  cited  abov«i 
the  State  law  forbade,  under  penalty,  ths 
teaching  in  any  school  of  any  modem  lan- 
guage, other  than  English,  to  any  child  who 
had  not  passed  the  eighth  grade.  The  court 
said: 

"The  problem  for  our  determination  Is 
whether  the  sUtute  as  construed  and  ap- 
plied unreasonably  Infringes  the  Uberty 
guaranteed  to  the  plaintiff  by  tbe  fourteenth 
amendment:  'No  State  shall  •  •  •  jj^, 
prive  any  person  of  life,  Uberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.' 

•WhUe  this  court  has  not  attempted  to 
define  with  exactness  the  liberty  thus  guar- 
anteed, t.'ie  term  has  received  much  consid- 
eration and  some  of  the  Included  things  have 
been  definitely  stated.  Without  doubt.  It  de- 
notes not  merely  freedom  from  bodUy  re- 
straint, but  also  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  contract,  to  engage  in  any  of  the  common 
occupations  of  hfe.  to  acquire  useful  knowl- 
edge, to  marry,  establish  a  home  and  bring 
up  children,  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  gen- 
erally to  enjoy  those  privileges  long  r«og. 
nized  at  common  Uw  as  essential  to  the 
orderly  pursuit  of  happiness  by  freemen." 

I  pauee  here  to  ask:    Isn't  that  an  echo 
of  the  declaration  that  men  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights 
and  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happinees? 

Plaintiff  taught  a  modern  foreign  language 
The  court  said  further:  "His  right  thus  to 
teach  and  the  right  of  parents  to  engage  him 
so  to  instruct  their  children,  we  think,  are 
within  the  liberty  of  the  amendment  "  And 
further:  "Perhaps  it  would  be  highly  advan- 
tageous If  all  had  ready  understanding  <rf 
our  ordinary  speech,  but  this  cannot  be 
coerced  by  methods  which  conflict  with  the 
Constitution-— a  desirable  end  cannot  be  pro- 
moted by  prohibited  means." 

The  court  then  pointed  out  that  Plato,  fqr 
the  welfare  of  his  ideal  commonwealth,  sug- 
gested a  law  which  should  take  chUdren'away 
from  their  pareuu.  And  that.  In  order  to 
submerge  the  Individual  and  develop  better 
citizens.  Sparta  assembled  the  males  at  seven 
into  barracks  and  entrtisted  their  subsequent 
education  and  training  to  official  guardians. 
And  said  the  court: 

"Although  such  measure  have  been  de- 
liberately approved  by  men  of  great  genius, 
their  ideas  touching  the  relation  between  In- 
dividual and  state  were  wholly  different  from 
those  upon  which  our  instituUons  r«st;  and 
it  hardly  will  be  affirmed  that  any  legislature 
could  compose  such  restrictions  upon  the 
people  of  a  SUte  without  doing  violence  to 
both  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution." 

As  I  Indicated  above,  amendment  V  to  the 
Constitution  restrains  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  almost  Identical  language:  "No  per- 
son  shall  be  •  •  •  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law." 

In  North  Carolina  v.  Vanderford  (35  Fed. 
282),  It  was  held  that  the  flfth  amendment 
only  announces  and  reaffirms  the  ancient 
principles  of  the  common  law.  and  prevents 
them  from  being  unjustly  Invaded  by  tb« 
power  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Another  annoutlon  has  It  that  this  claus* 
is  a  restraint  on  the  legislative,  as  well  as 
on  the  executive  and  Judicial  powers  of  gov- 
ernment and  canii  ot  be  construed  as  to  leave 
Congress  free  to  make  and  process  due  proc- 
ess of  law  by  lu  mere  will. 

On  the  point  that  Congress  cannot  legislate 
on  a  matter  over  which  tbe  ConsUtutlon  has 
given  It  no  power,  it  b«s  been  held  that 
every  exercise  of  power  mixst  find  lU  Justi- 
fication In  some  authority  delegated  by  tbe 
Constitution  (in  re  American  SUtes  Public 
Service  Co.,  12  Fed.  Supp.  667),  Tbls  case 
Is  also  authority  for  the  rule  that  what  can- 
not be  done  directly  because  of  constltu- 
tlODaL  restrictions,  oi«j  not  be  aocomplUhed 
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The  simple  truth  Is  that  not  until  Con- 
ftreaa  la  able  to  paaa  a  liw  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  human  element  In  ffying  can  legiala- 
tlon  put  a  stop  to  air  actldenta. 

A  check  of  the  leading  atr-llnea  reveaU  that 
they  will  welcome  any  congreaalonal  investi- 
gation. Insofar  as  safety  regulations  and 
craahes  go.  They  aay  they  have  nothing  to 
hide  and  they  think  they  are  doing  a  good 
Job. 

They  know  their  crack-ups  are  spectacular 
and  attract  a  lot  of  attention  but  one  of  the 
executives  was  wondering  why  the  Senate 
didn't  probe  the  cause*  of  split  rails  and 
human  errors  In  Judgment  which  have  killed 
off  quite  a  few  In  train  accidents  In  the  last 
year  or  so. 

But  the  probes,  one  definitely  set  In  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Owen  BacwsTxa  (Repub- 
lican), of  Maine,  chairman  u{  the  Commerce 
Hubcommittee.  and  another  coming  up  In 
ihe  Houae.  wont  prove  anything  from  dlg- 
Klng  In  the  wreckage  of  paat  croshea.  That 
IB  what  the  experts  say.  and  with  emphasis. 
These  air  execullvea.  civil.  Army,  and  Nuvy. 
\vlll  tell  you  that  a  major  i)ercentuge  of  the 
country's  plane  crashes  result  from  a  mistake 
In  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  pllot-^ind 
he.  like  anybody  else,  wants  to  live. 

And  moet  of  the  crasftiea  result  from  the 
t>llot  getting  lo4t  in  lousy  weather  or  from 
his  efforts  to  la^d  the  plane  somewhere  un- 
der haaardous  weather  oondltlona. 

That  means  the  United  States  haa  to  keep 
up  the  latest  navigation  aids,  haa  to  Improve 
Its  weather  forecasting  and  has  to  pour  men 
and  money  Into  the  ground  facilities  If  air 
accidents  are  to  be  kept  to  the  human  mini- 
mum. Either  the  Government  or  the  pri- 
vate companies,  or  both,  will  have  to  pay 
for  these  services. 

Both  the  Army  and  Navy  believe  they  know 
how  to  stop  a  majority  of  crashes  but  their 
s:'8tem  Is  costly — and  still  debatable.  The 
stTvlces  have  established  what  they  call 
"ground  controlled  approach"  systems, 
through  which,  roughly,  a  man  sitting  be- 
fore a  radar  acreen  on  the  ground  gives  the 
pilot  minute  instructions  when  a  plane  Is 
coming  in  during  bad  weather. 

The  Army  has  recently  given  three  of  the 
OCA  sets  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admln- 
lacratlon,  for  Installation  In  Washington.  New 
York,  and  Chicago.  Operation  takes  highly 
skilled  ground  personnel  and  the  seta  coat 
attout  1170.000  each.  Ttieae  will  be  uaed  on 
an  experimental  baals. 

Neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy  regarda 
OCA  aa  experimental.  The  Army  now  has  ai 
overseaa  airfields  equipped  with  the  seta,  has 
I  baaea  In  the  UniMU  Statea  in  operation,  and 
hM  rteorded  8B,0C0  UCA  Inndlnus. 

Tbt  IfBvy  hM  19  opernting  ocA  units  In 
th*  United  Itaies,  has  pulled  off  ig.gflu  oper- 
ational atrplaiKi  apprtmrhei  In  which  th* 
Mifety  of  the  pi<>'>*  and  crew  wa«  at  atak* 
1,1)71  tim**, 

A*  ft  euiivlnf*r,  th*  Navy  p<iiit(a  to  the 
fmi  of  "the  hotshoi,"  a  four>*ttHiii*(t 
tlMMMMl  OougiM  traii*|Ktrt.  ur  rtthtr  iwu  of 
thtm.  I 

MmH  igy  for  tht  Igat  t*«r  mid  *  hulf  r** 
Iftrdteaa  of  waatH*r,  uii*  'Mioinhni"  im*  inknt 
Ml!  fr<im  «•»)»  riiitriMM  dlrtt't  ftr  rahneni, 
Mil ,  hear  Wrtoliitiitiiit,  «M|  gt  tit*  same  tim», 
lh«  aiBttr  "hotthui"  haa  itpgrttd  Patunttit 
for  Otlifornl*. 

There  hovt  bttn  m»ny  times  during  tht 
tai^t  II  tnittiths  when  th*  alrrraft  on  t>oth 
cuitats  were  weathered  In.  But  not  the  "hot* 
•hot,"  Old  "hotehot"  roll*d  on,  brought 
•arely  to  varth  by  OCA, 

•'ust  one  'hotshot"  flight  haa  been  can- 
celed. About  a  weeks  ago  the  roads  Wert 
•o  ley  around  Washington  that  paanengert 
couldn't  drive  to  Patuxent.  and  they  held  up 
thr  plane. 

Moat  of  the  expert*  think  It  will  be  8  to  5 
yeara  before  commercial  aviation  really  bt- 
tomea  an  all*wcatlMr  atnrict. 


It  will  take  cloa*  work  t>etwttn  the  Gov. 
ernment  and  private  induatry  to  bring  thla 
about. 

There  la  room,  they  say,  for  tnveatlga  :lon 
by  Confrress.  but  the  Investigators,  while 
picking  up  fewer  headlines,  will  find  a  richer 
fteld  for  probing  In  a  study  of  what  car.  be 
done  to  help  than  In  prowling  around  the 
twisted  bits  of  old  metal  on  a  moun  uln 
hillside  where  a  guy  got  loat  in  the  fog. 


Temperance  and  Law  Enforcement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  aotrrM  carouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1947 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  yesterday,  Tue.sday, 
January  28.  1947,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  before  the  annual  State  con- 
vention of  the  South  Carolina  Federated 
Forces  for  Temperance  and  Law  E;n- 
forcement  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

His  Excellency,  Oov.  J.  Strom  Thur- 
mond, spoke  to  the  convention,  as  did 
Dr.  Paul  Wheeler,  Dr.  Edward  B.  Dun- 
ford.  Hon.  J.  Hertz  Brown,  Rev.  P.  Clj  de 
Helms.  Rev.  Albert  D.  Betts.  and  others. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  my 
speech  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Federated  Forces  for  Temperance  and 
Law  Enforcement,  ladles  and  gentlemen  I 
am  especially  grateful  to  you  of  my  home 
State  for  the  high  privilege  you  have  accorded 
me.  While  I  have  been  honored  by  Invita- 
tions to  many  States  to  speak  l>efore  tem- 
perance groupa  and  have  pending  now  In- 
vitations to  several  States,  I  prize  this  opp<r- 
tunlty  above  aU  others  because  it  is  at  lea  it, 
in  a  sense,  a  contradiction  to  that  BlblUal 
statement  "a  prophet  Is  not  without  honour, 
save  In  his  own  country." 

Coming  aa  I  do  from  our  Nation's  Capital, 
the  wettest  political  subdivision  in  the  world, 
I  am  glad  to  be  among  so  many  of  yuu  whose 
views  coincide  with  mine  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, I.  myeelf,  am  externally,  internal  y, 
and  eternally  against  Intoxicating  beveruget 
In  nil  forms, 

It  la  good  that  wt  oruaadtr*  for  t*mp*ran9t 
have  united  our  efTorta  and  now  work  lownd 
the  Bum*  objective,  Moat  of  the  Chruiiim 
deiiiiminntUina  ar*  united  In  iheir  oppoaiiitiii 
to  the  us*  uf  b*vtra|t  alcohol  and  they  ur.it 
then  member*  to  abaialii  (rum  Its  uae  I 
am  happy  to  Daat  my  tnnueiice  with  th*  gcxKl 
ChrUtian  people  uf  tha  Nation  and  to  "atai  d 
up  and  b*  counted"  among  th*  dry*. 

LItUOa  II  A  RAD  lutiNiat 
Liquor  I*  a  bad  bviaintaa,  On*  of  tht  nrit 
(tuesiitins  ihnt  iit»uraiii<*  compaiil**  nsk  wh<  n 
you  npply  for  a  policy  Is,  "Do  yuu  dm  h 
b*vetiM(e  alcohol?''^  With  thtm  II  la  not  a 
mnui  question  or  a  spiritual  queminn,  It  I* 
jUNt  a  plain  bualites*  queatlon,  They  rtaluit 
that  drinkera  art  poor  inturanM  rukc,  At 
a  matter  of  fart,  barttndtrt  and  ptopit  who 
own  liquor  estnblUhmtnts  havt  to  pay  higher 
rates  of  ihMurance. 

Liquor  cannot  bt  tent  lawfully  through  tht 
United  atatea  malii.  The  Supreme  Oouil 
1*  on  r*cord  as  having  declared  that  no  mai 
has  an  Inherent  rUht  to  make  and  tell  alco- 
holic bevernges.  The  liquor  bualneat  It  not 
like  the  mercantile  buslnes*.  th*  manufao> 
turing  business,  farming,  public  utilltlee,  oi 
other  agenciee  for  the  manufacturing  of 
neeeaalties  of  life.    Ordinarily  an  agency  li 
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oreatMl  and  permitted  to  exlat  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  They  lUl  a  public  nood.  Theworid 
It  better  and  happier  beeaute  of  ttaelr  •■• 
itif  ot.  Thla  to  not  the  caae  with  the  bev- 
tragt  alcohol  buaineaa.  The  world  would  be 
better  off  If  It  did  not  exlat.  It  corrupta 
poliuca.  It  pollutes  society.  It  wrecka  homes. 
It  blights  llvee.  It  drbauchea  character. 

ALCOHOL  A  HAaacrtn.  mvo 
Alcohol  in  beer,  wine  or  whlakey— legal  or 
t>ootleg — la  a  habit  forming  narcotic  poison 
that  befuddles  the  brain  and  deprewee  the 
nerve.  l««ny  people  who.  vihen  aober.  are 
kind,  tender  and  dependable  wUl  often  when 
under  the  Uifluence  of  alcoliol  become  orer- 
bearlng,  bruui.  dishonest  and  commit 
crime. 

NATIONAL   nosiUUnOM 

Per  18  yet  rs  Amerloa  had  national  prohi- 
bition. The  law  waa  not  perfect,  but  it 
was  tho  best  method  the  Amertoau  people 
have  found  to  deal  with  the  liquor  trafflc.  It 
wat  never  given  a  fair  chance.  Inatead  of 
giving  It  the  prorier  enforcement  and  cor- 
rtoUng  any  defeota  In  it.  we  repealed  It  and 
tbtrt  have  followed  dtaaatroiu  reeulta  In  this 
Nation, 

rtKNTT  or  aooTLHona 
Advooatoa  of  repeal  oomulnlned  about 
bootlaMlng  under  prohibition  and  aald  to 
rtltf  llM  the  liquor  trafflc  would  end  boot- 
lagging.  But  the  Federal  Government  in 
IMS  broke  up  over  8.000  bootlegging  stUls 
and  caught  over  11.000  booaaggera.  Bere 
are  the  figures  from  aome  of  our  nelghborlnB 
Statea:  * 


A5Sd 


£utc 

Moonshine 
stUls  de- 
stroyed 

Booll«(|(«>rs 
raupht 

Wrt  Florida 

Wit  Vlrciuia 

402 

M7 

1.  lid 

i.»r> 

1.M5 

Wet  Ala^Mina 

1   '/.W 

Wet  t^cnitb  raraUna .  . 

Wet  North  Carofina I 

Wsl  Qeunda 

1.  ■I.M) 

With  this  record  before  tie  for  various  wet 
States  In  the  Nation  we  can  understand 
the  truth  of  the  statement  of  otxr  retiring 
Owernor  when  he  recently  decUred:  "That 
'as  many  liquor  aUlla  as  during  prohibition 
dayb'  were  In  operation  In  South  Carolina  last 
year." 

It  waa  contended  that  with  repeal  only 
good  and  Ocwernment.mspeeted  llqut^r  wou^d 
l>e  drunk.  Such  contention  is  not  borne  out 
In  fact,  Ptopit  are  drlnkiuti  poia«>aout  aloo- 
hoi  ooncQCttoiM  aa  btreuifore  One  night 
laat  week  In  tht  city  of  Wnahlnutun,  n  V , 
M«  ptople  died  aa  a  result  uf  druiklug  puiaou 
Uquor. 

iNcaaaaat  t4«uoa  coNauMnioN 
AtfVOOnttt  01  re|>eal  aald  It  «(iuUI  Mi«ICt 
•rtnhlni,  t1tt«,  uhK  iito  pittnutte  ttf  ao  iMot* 
loMttiiig,  has  pn>vt<ii  to  bt  a  Jokt.  AMordlng 
to  the  refolds  of  the  llurfau  o(  Infornai  ReV' 
tnut  In  Waahingioh  in  )M4,  ih*  ftrat  full 
yttr  of  repeal,  tht  ptr  etpiu  •OMumiHKui 
or  btvtraft  aleoh^ii  was  appmrtwttely  lo 
■alloMi  to  1841  It  had  iMcreaaed  to  II  gal* 
iiiMi  It  otlinbtc  to  18  gallons  tit  U4I,  and  by 
INI  It  was  over  80  gailuna  fur  every  man. 
Voman.  and  littit  child  In  th*  Nation, 

In  1841,  part  oC  tiM  year  during  a  blixidy 
flobal  war  and  tht  fftai  of  the  year  whitM 
/  millions  starved  for  fef8id  In  foreign  land*, 
the  American  poopit  drank  the  etnggeriiig 
amount  of  l\OMOMO  gallons  of  wine.  liKi  • 
000,000  gallons  uf  dUUIleU  spiriu.  and  2.637  • 
000,000  gallons  of  beer,  fur  which  they  paid 
the  mammoth  amount  of  nearly  18.000,- 
000,000. 

tNCaXAtlO  DBtnrKMfNMt 

Advoeatta  of  rtpeal  tald  It  would  promote 
temperance  and  reduce  drunkenntee.  The 
i«eordt  at  the  Ftdtral  Bureau  of  Invactlfft  • 
tlott  in  Waahlagton  ahow  that  each  year  of 
rtpeal  the  ratio  of  drunkenneaa  per  100,000 


ot  tiM  population  haa  laertaaed  by  an  aver- 
age of  80  percent  over  lOga.  the  laat  full  year 
of  prohibition.  Laat  year  over  a  mUlion 
people  were  arreated  for  offenaea  connected 
with  liquor.  It  u  eatteMod  by  come  very 
reliable  sources  that  It  ooet  this  Nation 
•6.000,000.000  a  year  to  care  for  her  drunka 

.•°2S;  J!f !J^'*  ""^^  received  more  than 
82.500.000.000  In  re\-enue.  That  meana  while 
the  Government  got  fl  in  revenue  it  h!»d 
to  ^Mnd  88  to  take  oare  ot  tiie  drunka  pro- 
duced by  that  liquor.  How  long  would  you 
operate  a  groeery  store,  a  filling  station,  a 
hotel,  or  any  other  buatneee  that  coeu  you 
82  for  every  81  that  you  took  In? 

oaxNKiNo  oaxvua 
The  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendmeiU 
haa  been  followed  by  an  increaae  lu  the  num- 
ber of  drunken  drivers  that  race  our  atreeu 
and  hlghwaya.  Some  86,000  people  were  kllli'd 
In  traOc  fatallUea  laat  year.  The  Natlon.a 
Safety  Council  Informs  us  that  i  out  of 
every  6  persons  killed  in  trafO  •  aocldenu  la 
due  to  a  drinkUig  driver  or  a  drinking  pedeii- 
trlan.  which  means  of  course  that  laat  yer>r 
aome  T/MO  people  loet  tlwlr  Uvea  aa  a  raeult 
of  mixing  alcohol  and  gaauUne. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7.  1841. 
Japan  slabbed  ua  Ui  the  back,  killing  some- 
where In  the  neighborhood  of  3. one  American 
cltlrenn  For  that  Infamous  act  we  called 
aome  30.000.000  of  our  flneat  boys  and  girls 
from  their  Orealdea,  aent  them  acroaa  the 
aeven  seas  and  epent  bUllons  of  dollars  to 
fight  a  global  war.  Yet  right  here  In  our 
own  Nation  last  year  on  the  hlghwaya  and 
Btreeta  of  this  country  the  liquor  trafllc  kllle<l 
twice  as  many  people  as  Japan  killed  at 
Pearl  HartKir.  I  believe  In  defeating  and 
outlawing  the  internal  enemy  of  strong  drink 
at  home  Just  as  our  fighting  forces  conquered 
the  external  enemy  around  thla  troubled 
world. 

aUINEO   WOMANHOOD 

Perhaps  the  moat  tra^c  result  of  repeal 
la  the  way  It  has  put  the  women  of  thlti 
country  to  drluking.  The  old  saloon  de- 
bauduid  the  men  and  boys.  This  new  repeal 
saloon  Is  debauching  the  womanhood  of  this 
Nation  worse  than  the  old  saloon  debauched 
the  manhood  of  the  Nation. 

The  relegaUaed  liquor  Interest  makes  ape- 
cial  efforta  to  get  women  drinkera.  If  ycu 
nottoe  the  blaclng  blUboards  they  nearly  al- 
ways ahow  beautiful  wumc::  holding  beer 
glaaata.  The  big  magaaint*  and  dally  news- 
papers carry  alluring  pictures  of  beautiful 
women  drinking  cocktails  and  highballs. 
The  screens  invnrubly  have  the  heroines 
drinking  the  heUish  fluid,  Touitg  women 
are  uaed  aa  caahltrs,  barmalda,  hoateMsaa.  ear 
hop*,  walirettea,  and  diapeiuiera  uf  this  btv> 
erage  alc<4iul  with  the  raauU  that  It  la  at 
tfomnit'ii  tu  Met  drliikluu  ttnd  drunken  woman 
aa  It  U  tri  ae*  drinking  Hnd  drunken  men 

About  A  yenr  ngo  the  Aniertcnu  M»dleal 
Journal  earned  tht>  aatriniahiMg  report  that  In 
1888,  which  was  the  laat  full  year  Of  pPBMbU 
umt,  1  nut  nt  every  8  peraima  arwttod  for 
irunk^hheaa  in  tJhicagu  was  a  wunkan;  but  In 


1844  I  out  of  *very  i  that  l«,  evtif  g8lMI 
ppi 41)11  uripaled  fm  druitkPiiiiaas  In  0IU8aio 
wat  a  wumah, 

AiMrlm'B  fftattat  pnaeeaainn  It  not  her 
wooMI  fort*ia,  her  fertile  n*Mt,  hor  vaat 
ftrairiea.  Ittr  great  railroada  her  mtnufactur* 
Itig  and  industrial  pianu,  her  eB(4>ii«ivf  r<>m« 
munleatioa  systems,  or  her  immensr  wealth, 
Mer  grenteet  posaeaatoh  Is  her  wtmianlHKMl, 
Here  lite  liquor  in  threat  1*  striking  a  devattat- 
ing  blow  at  the  greatest  Influence  for  good  in 
our  national  life,  for  aa  anmtont  hat  aald, 
"the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rulta  tht 
world," 

AatriWIHCI  NOT  KNOtMM 

How  ^all  we  deal  with  thla  problem  of 
strong  drink  y  Vtry  (rtqutotly  you  hear 
people  aay.  "Well.  tlM  booaa  tNiatneaa  dots  not 
bother  me.  I  never  touch  a  drop.  I  am  a 
teetotaler."  The  wooda  are  full  of  bootleggtra 
that  never  touch  a  drop  of  tbt  atuff  they  ttll. 


■o 
only 
We 

We 


vtU 
that  drtaka.    Same  at 
in  tbe  Matlao  wm  not 
pert  or  their 

ttmAc  m  the  ^ 

peraooal  abattnenee^  not  enodgto  that 
eolvea  the  proMea  for  one  individual, 
mua.  do  eoaiethlng  to  etop  the 
must  prohibit  others  from  maki 
Ing  it  and  ruuitag  otlMr  pMpit 

XDUCATXOM    NOT  KNOtTOM 

Tou  vary  frequently  hear  people  eay  tha 
way  to  aolve  this  problem  Is  by  education. 
But  Uie  liquor  industry  with  8100.000JOOO 
a  yoar  to  apend  on  l»iUbuards.  in  uewapapera 
and  magaalnea.  over  the  radio.  advertMU^, 
and  gUoKMlatng  the  drinking  of  hquur  can 
educate  the  Amerioan  paopis  to  4nuk  ao 
much  (oater  than  the  absCAnenee  fames  osn 
educate  the  people  SM  to  drink  that  the 
liquor  tralAc  haMUy  knowa  it  haa  any  oomne- 
Utum  in  the  eduoatlonal  field. 

Thouaands  of  doiian  are  spent  daUy  to 
psrpstrats  ths  Ue  that  beer  la  real  iood. 
while  hardly  a  penny  la  givan  to  publictae 
the  truth  that  mlUc  U  nutrttloua. 
ruoH  isi  ritiN  imanD 
We  have  laws  to  prohtl>lt  stealing,  curaltut. 
gambling,  and  vice.  Just  peraonal  abstln- 
enoe  from  thSAe  sins  and  education  agBtaat 
them  are  not  enough.  And  that  la  the  way 
It  U  with  this  liquor  buaineaa.  Not  only 
must  we  pereonally  abauin  and  teach  cur 
loved  ones  to  alsstaln.  and  not  only  ahould  we 
teach  and  educate  the  public  on  the  evils  of 
alcohol,  iMit  we  must  have  Uwa  for  the  pro- 
tectlon  of  the  public  against  thoee  who  would 
trafflc  In  beverage  alcohol  and  victimize  the 
public. 

THaxx  KOTOS  or  paoHnmoN 
There  are  three  kinds  of  prohibiuon.    Na- 
ttonal   prohibition    like   we   had   under    the 
elg^teeDth  amendnient  and  which  was  re- 
pealed 13  years  ago. 

State-wide  prohibition  aa  they  now  have 
in  Kaneaa.  Oklahoina,  and  lOastsalppl  Some 
Statea  permit  the  aale  of  beer  but  do  not 
allow  the  sale  of  hard  liquors.  That  la  the 
kind  of  prohibition  the  people  of  South  Caro. 
Una  voted  for  In  an  advisory  referendum  In 
1040  but  which  the  general  MeecnMy  haa 
(ailed  to  ratify. 

In  the  third  plaee  there  la  local  option 
prohibition.  By  local  option  prohlbttton  we 
mean  that  a  precinct,  a  town,  a  townahlp,  a 
county,  or  a  aubdivlalan  as  an  in4apOMwt 
political  unit  may  eall  an  elertloB  «■  «Im 
aale  of  alirahalie  rituragat  Many  ttaita 
make  proviaien  for  loeal  option  eleeilona 
and  they  have  proved  a  very  helpful  mt^hod 
lor  dealing  with  the  liquor  trafllc  If  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  way  tl»e  e<njntry  la  going  dry 
under  local  option  I  am  happy  to  know 
that  our  new  Oovemor  In  hi«  Inaugural  ad* 
dresa  came  out  ttrongly  (or  total  nptinn, 
UHM^  nnum  AaaAa 
Maatachuatue  has  tiA  umiia  and  WiWM(il|«a 
with  puputatiMis  ranging  ftiim  4U.0UU  down 
that  prohibit  ihe  sule  ui  all  bear,  wine,  and 
wlMoHy.    Ntv  Mampuhire  haa  aiMtui  a  hun« 

hM  HO,  Maine  tmr  Ml.  WIbmSm  180,  Ofeto 
im.  t^nnaylvattia  MO.  bM  tiM  Hate  <if  Ill|. 
not*  ovi^  i,uuu  witb  Marly  I^OOOAw  ptuott 
living  111  them. 

Tht  State  of  VWvinla  haa  atveral  vhol* 
tountlaa  that  are  dry.  Luuiaiana  haa  18  dry 
pariahs*.  MUtnMwU  80  dry  oeuausai  the 
dry*  ha\e  won  88  of  the  Ust  87  ootuiiy-vide 
Ikjuor  tlectloAt  In  Arfeanaat;  Oeaf«ia  haa  87 
ouuotlaa  that  art  dry:  Alaboau  47  dry  ooun- 
Use  and  only  80  that  ptrmlt  tht  lafal  aalt  of 
btv««ft  alaotei:  Mlaaiatlpri  hat  80  «l  har  08 
eouotitt  (hat  prahibit  tht  talt  of  aU  batr. 
wlnt.  or  whiaky;  and  ths  Matt  of  Kentucky, 
known  around  tht  world  lor  its  taoKNu 
brandt  of  hqiaor.  haa  83  whoUy  dry  oountiss, 
14  othsra  that  are  partially  dry.  and  only  14 
left  that  are  wholly  vet.  In  MorCh  Qaiollna 
76  or  her  100  cotuitltt  prohllMt  tht  Itgal  talt 
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of  hard  Itquor.  but  beer  tt 
ty  but  a.    The  State  of 
countle*.  and  a  recent 
vealed  that  53  percent  of 
of  age  or  above  would  vote 
hlbttlon  If  faced  with  the 
lataat  Oallup  poll  showed 
American  voters  across  the 
favoring  national  prohlbl 

At  present  South  CaroUtia 
mil  local  option  election 
Issue  before  the  general 
ally  hope  the  lexlslature 
people  of  our  State  a  la 
local  option  prohibition 
Ing  but  right,  fair  and 
people  In  a  local  communly 
to  hold  an  election  and  bai 
age  alcohol  they  ought  t< 
bold  such  an  election 
and  glrU  around  this  troubled 
and  die  in  order  that 
Germany.  Japan,  and  otlter 
txerclse  the  democratic 
free  atoetlons  and  caatlng 
11c  Issues  and  then  deny 
own  State  of  South  Carollha 
holding  an  election  on  th( 
tloo?    I,  myself,  am  for 
others  In  the  advocacy  of 
loeana  to  the  end. 


In  every  coun« 
exas  has  138  dry 

neifspaper  survey  re- 

people  21  years 

State>wide  pro- 

jpportunlty.    The 

33  percent  of  the 

Nation  aa  a  whole 

Ion. 

laws  do  not  per- 

That   la  a   big 

I  person- 

HI  give  the  good 

providing  for  a 

It  Is  noth- 

democratic.    If  the 

or  county  want 

the  sale  of  bever* 

be  permuted  to 

send  our  boys 

world  to  bleed 

people  of  Italy, 

countries  may 

privileges  of  holding 

1  betr  votes  on  pub> 

the  people  of  our 

the  privilege  of 

lame  of  local  op- 
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or 

HON.  WALTER  IIORBUD 

or  oaEcof 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REP  iHSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Janua\ry 

Mr.  NORBLAD.      Mr 
leave  to  extend  my  remkrka 
ORD.  I  include  the  follow 
the  Oregon  City  Banner 


■»ome 


s«eiiAo« 


The  time  has  come  fm 
some  eupport  from  the  tax 
home.      If  we  don't  let 
~-  Repreaenutlvea  know  thi^ 
In  both  taxes  and 
how   are   they   to  combat 
government  lobbies  whict 
the  same  old  story  of 
aery,  but  not  In  my 

Take  thla  proposed  Arm  r 
•  eaee  In  point. 

Old  Army  and  old  Navy 
conceive  tiM  loM  of  their 
•eta  throtiHi  •OMolldaiioti 
leee  have  been  so  long  i 
•rated  that  the  top  brass  j 
tt  Ota  •ompromla^  or 
•#••«  •  mMi*r  In   whici 
would  be  regarded  aa  tops, 
themsetvea  at  praa^nt. 

But.  Mr.  Oongraaa.  thu 
quaetlon  of  pr«aerving  the 
toft*  or  top  brass  in  either 
It  Is  a  two-horned  question 
taxpayers'   money   and 
defense. 

Army    and    Navy 
facilities,  installations,  anc 
If  combined,   could   give  t 
defense  for  less  mon?y. 
We    are    completely 
archaic    two-arm   national 
It    la    ridiculous    in    these 
Both  Army  and  Navy  are  m; 
tlonal  defense — that  Is  iheii 
existence.      Impartial  Navy 
admit   national   defense   W 
and  would  cost  far  leas  if 
unified. 
Well,  what  are  we  waiting  for? 
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Speaker,  under 
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Congress  to  get 

paying  follu  back 

)ur  Senators  .ind 

we  expect   cuts 

govenlmenlal  speartmg. 

the   pressure   of 

pound    away   at 

cuts  are  neces- 

depit4ment  "7 

Navy  merger  aa 


men  Juat  cannot 

trndltionHl  Inter* 

The  two  serv* 

1  depend«nUy  op- 

t  Mnnot  aee  how 

la  ord«r  to 

both   branchrs 

they  took  upon 


matter  la  not  a 

rights  and  prlvl- 

or  both  services. 

of  saving  the 

imbroving   national 

departments    duplicate 

agencies  which, 

he  Nation  better 

dls^sted    with    the 

defense   set-up. 

modem    times. 

Intained  for  na- 

maln  reason  for 

and  Army  men 

(  uld   be   stronger 

he  services  were 


We  Should  Have  Fewer  GoTemment 
Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29.  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  has  been  a  general  widespread  dls- 
cu.sslon  upon  the  .subject  of  tax  reduc- 
tion.s.  and  so  many  of  the  people  have 
Joined  in  the  discussion  of  economy  In 
government,  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  at  which  action  must  be  taken  In 
order  to  accomplish  these  worth-while 
objectives.  We  cannot  continue  to  go 
forward  with  a  loadstone  about  our 
necks.  This  leads  me  to  a  discussion  of 
the  problem  to  which  I  desire  to  addre.ss 
myself  in  this  statement  and  in  these 
remarks. 

Our  Nation  and  the  common  people  of 
our  country  have  had  the  very  great 
burden  of  very  heavy  taxes  upon  their 
shoulders  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It 
Is  true  that  we  have  passed  through  the 
most  devastating  war  of  all  times,  and 
during  this  great  emergency  all  of  the 
people  have  toiled  and  struggled,  they 
have  saved,  they  have  paid  very  high  and 
unusual  taxes,  they  have  contributed  to 
every  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  in 
the  service,  they  have  bought  bonds  un- 
til It  hurt — they  were  the  great  army 
behind  the  lines  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  end  that  victory  might  be 
ours — and  this  great  contribution  con- 
sisted in  giving  their  boys  to  our  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Corps  for  active  duty  anrl 
service  in  this  awful  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  view  our  present 
situation,  following  World  War  II,  we 
And  we  are  facing  a  staggering  national 
debt  of  approximately  $275,000,000,000. 
We  must  support  and  pay  that  debt. 
We  must  pay  the  Interest  upon  that 
debt.  This  is  not  an  easy  or  trifling 
commitment  on  our  part.  It  is  the 
largest  debt  faced  by  any  nation  at  any 
time.  But.  whatever  that  debt  may  be, 
and  whatever  staggering  sum  the  prin- 
cipal and  interr.Ni  thereon  may  attain,  I 
■m  confldcnt  the  American  people  want 
to  pay  and  dlncharge  It.  We  will  pay 
our  war  debt— but  wc  do  not  want  more 
of  cruel  war  foisted  upon  us.  Wc  want 
peace  in  the  future  and  we  want  peace 
treatlen  consummated  with  othrr  nations 
which  will  assure  a  lasting  and  a  per- 
manent peace  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  considered  judg- 
ment that  there  are  too  many  Federal 
employees  in  our  Government.  There 
are  too  many  of  such  employees  for  ef- 
ficiency, and  there  are  too  many  of  such 
employees  now  sapping  away  the  tax- 
payer's money—taking  that  money  away 
from  the  channels  into  which  it  should 
be  allocated.  Why  does  Uncle  Sam  have 
about  three  times  as  many  job  holders 
hanging  on  as  he  had  during  the  prewar 
days?  And.  at  this  point,  may  I  ask  why 
is  there  today  the  unthinkable  high  ratio 
of  almost  one  Government  job  holder  for 
every  18  individual  Americans  engaged 
In  private  business  and  industry?    These 


are  pertinent  questions,  and  these  are 
questions  that  the  people  are  asking  of 
the  President  and  his  many  and  various 
agencies  and  departments  of  Govern- 
ment. 

And,  may  I  suggest,  that  I  have  often 
wondered  why  the  bureaucrats  In  Wash- 
ington usually  talk  about  more  Govern- 
ment Jobs  Instead  of  less  and  less  em- 
ployees: why  they  usually  Involve  the 
people  in  more  and  more  Federal  red 
tape,  which  has  ever  tended  to  strangle 
and  stymie  business.  Industry,  and  agri- 
culture. Instead  of  less  and  less  of  those 
obstructions?    And,  all  of  us  have  won- 
dered why  our  Government,  and  those  in 
charge  of  practically  every  agency  and 
department,  wastes  its  personnel  in  over- 
staffed   offices    and    unnecessary    em- 
ployees?   This  latter  statement  is  the 
usual  condition  found  by  those  who  come 
here  to  work,  upon  the  request  of  their 
Government,  because  they  find.  In  many 
instances,  they  "have  nothing  to  do"  and 
they  frequently  resign  and  return  home 
disgusted  and  dismayed.    Many  people 
come  to  Washington  on  business  mis- 
sions, but  upon  arriving  they  find  the 
agency  of  Government,  with  which  they 
desire  to  transact  business,  so  completely 
overstaffed  and  so  crowded  with  person- 
nel that  they  are  unable  to  find  any  per- 
son with  whom  to  take  up  their  partic- 
ular  problem — and   they,    too,    usually 
"beat  a  hasty  retreat  back  home."    Then 
why,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  so  many  unnecessary  em- 
ployees, and  why  does  it  retain  this  over- 
supply  of  needless  workers  on  the  pay 
rolls?    That  is  the  question  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  asking,  and  that  is  the 
question  they  desire  answered  by  the  de- 
partment heads  and  those  in  charge  of 
the  many  and  various  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  venture  some  reasons 
for  this  condition,  which  I  desire  to  ap- 
pear before  the  people  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

When  these  bureaucratic  officials  have 
once  experienced  the  power  of  having 
many  people  under  their  command,  all 
serving  them,  they  never  want  to  sur- 
render that  power.  They  do  not  desire 
to  reach  the  time  when  their  horde.<«  of 
employees  are  dissolved  or  disbanded. 
They  wont  to  continue  throughout  the 
future  with  all  the  power  their  position 
warrants.  They  like  It— and  they  want 
to  keep  It. 

We  know,  from  experience,  that  power 
and  groat  authority  begets  more  power 
and  greater  authority,  and  that  a 
bureaucracy  begets  more  bureaucracy. 
We  have  witnessed  that  great  growth 
and  expansion  throughout  the  past  14 
years  In  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Uncle  Sam  pays  salaries 
to  department  heads,  and  others  in  the 
top  positions,  which  are  based  in  part 
upon  the^  number  of  people  and  subordi- 
nates which  the  director  or  supervisor 
has  under  him,  and,  thus,  a  large  person- 
nel in  any  department  is  highly  essential 
to  him.  and  this  fact  alone  encourages 
him  to  get  more  people  on  the  pay  roll 
in  his  particular  agency  and  department 
whether  he  needs  them  or  not.  A  large 
personnel  tends  to  increase  the  prestige 
and  the  compensation  of  the  bureau- 


cratic head  of  that  agency  or  depart 
ment. 

And.  may  I  add.  there  are  many  gov- 
ernment theorists,  planners,  designers, 
and  schemers  whose  sole  desire  appears 
to  be  to  centralize  and  consolidate  more 
power  in  our  Federal  Government,  and 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  several  States 
and  of  our  local  authorities  into  mere 
nonentities.  What  we  need  is  more 
power  in  our  several  States  and  local 
communities  and  much  less  power  cen- 
tralized in  Washington.  Our  Federal 
Government  is  now  top-heavy  with  in- 
flated power  and  authority— and  this 
must  end.  with  its  controls,  with  its 
orders,  and  with  Its  dominating  grasp 
upon  the  throats  of  the  people. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  our  obliga- 
tions are.  at  the  moment,  let  us  face  the 
facts  and  solve  the  problem  of  reducing 
our  Government  workers  to  a  mere  neces- 
sity, and  thereby  reducing  our  pay  rolls 
accordingly;  let  us  remove  the  necessity 
of  the  vast  burden  of  taxes  which  now 
exists  because  of  the  unnecessary  and 
nonessential  employees  on  the  Federal 
pay  roU.    We  have  the  Job  of  getUng 
down  to  business,  in  a  businesslike  man- 
ner, by  deflating  the  Federal  pay  roll  to  a 
prewar  size,  or  even  smaller,  and  let  us 
demand  of  our  Government,  our  Presi- 
dent, and  every  department  and  agency 
of  Government  that  scientific  manage- 
ment be  exercised,  all  to  the  end  that 
men,  money,  materials,  and  time  may  be 
saved.    We  must  demand  that  our  Fed- 
eral Government  be  decentralized  and 
returned  to  the  several  States,  and  to  the 
very  grass  roots  of  our  Nation,  where.  I 
am  convinced,  it  can  and  will  be  handled 
better  and  more  economically  than  under 
this  centralized  system  in  Washington. 
^    Our  Federal  Government  certainly  can- 
not know  all.  control  all,  and  do  all  in 
this  great  Nation. 
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Wky  IncoiM-Tax  ExenptioDi  of  Low-In- 
COM  Groipi  Should  Be  iDcreaiMl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or  MICKMAN 

IN  TRI  ROUra  or  XIPItlSINTATIVn 

Monday,  January  27, 1947 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  distinguished  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in- 
troduced a  bill  recently  providing  for 
what  he  calls  a  20-percent  reduction  of 
Income  taxes  "straight  across  the  board" 
for  incomes  of  $302,000  or  under  and 
about  10.5  percent  reduction  on  incomes 
over  $302,000. 

On  January  9,  1947,  my  good  friend, 
the  Honorable  Dahixl  A.  Rod  of  New 
York,  inserted  into  the  Rxcoid  a  stote- 
ment  which  gave  his  views,  apparently 
supporting  Mr.  Kkctsoit's  proposal  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  tax  reouction 
would  be  needed  to  bring  about  a  con- 
tinued iMX)sperity.  Mr.  Rm  makes  a 
very  Interesting  statement,  contending 
that  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  has 
been  operating  and  that  the  Knutson  bill 


would  Increase  the  revenues  rather  than 
diminish  them.    Mr.  Knutsom  states  his 
bill  would  cut  the  revenue  $3,500,000  000 
On  the   19th  day  of  March   1945.  I 
Introduced  a  bill  increasing  the  tax  ex- 
emptions of  a  single  person  from  $500 
to  $800  a  year  and  of  the  head  of  a 
family  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  year.    On 
January  3.  1947.  I  reintroduced  this  bill 
increasing  the  tax  exemption  of  a  single 
person  to  $1,000.  the  head  of  a  family 
to  $2,000.  reinstating  the  householder 
clause  which  recognized  the  fact  that  if 
a  father  or  mother  died  the  reraaming 
parent  should  continue  to  have  the  full 
exempUon  of  the  head  of  a  family  be- 
cause the  burden  to  continue  the  home 
and  to  keep  that  little  family  together  is 
even  greater  than  before  the  death  of  the 
other  parent. 

L«t    me    state   my    position    clearly. 
First,  and  above  all.  we  have  to  balance 
the  budget.    We  cannot  conUnue  to  bor- 
row; we  cannot  continue  to  go  in  debt 
for  operating  expenses  of  this  Govern- 
ment.   When  I  say  "balance  the  budget" 
I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I 
want  included  in  that  budget  not  only 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  but  in- 
clusion in  each  annual  budget  of  an 
amount  which  will  liquidate  that  debt 
upon  a  sound  plan  of  amortization.    If 
there  is  anything  left  after  we  have  bal- 
anced the  budget,  including  an  amount 
for  amortized  debt,  the  great  masses  of 
people  in  the  low-income  group  who  re- 
quire that  money  to  live  should  be  given 
the  maximum  benefit  of  that  reduction. 
In  the  event  that  an  increase  in  tax 
exemption  as  outlined  by  my  bill  cannot 
be  made  with  a  balanced  budget,  then  I 
would  increase  the  exemption  of  a  single 
or  married  person  only  where  the  in- 
come of  the  single  person  or  combined 
income  of  the  husband  and  wife  did  not 
exceed  $5,000.    This  would  be  reinstating 
the  clause  that  was  enacted  In  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1921  and  would  give  the  ben- 
efit of  that  Increase  only  to  the  low- 
income  group  provided  it  can  be  done 
with  a  balanced  budget. 

According  to  many  published  stories 
the  Knutson  bill  represents  the  tax  policy 
of  the  Republican  Party  which  now  has 
control  of  both  Houses  of  Congrets. 
This  viewpoint  finds  some  bails  In  the 
fact  that  both  Mr.  Knution  and  Mr. 
Riis,  the  two  ranking  membem  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  are  sup- 
porting the  Knutson  bill  and  the  further 
fact  that  I  seem  to  receive  no  appreciable 
support  from  other  Republican  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  nor 
from  the  Republican  leadership  for  my 
blU. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  Republican  Party 
as  the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lin- 
coln once  si^d,  "God  must  have  loved  the 
poor  because  he  made  so  many  of  them." 
I  am  afraid  the  present  leadership  of  the 
Republican  Party  does  not  agree  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  this  view. 

Let  us  see  just  what  the  Knutson  Wll 
does.  Let  us  break  it  down.  According 
to  a  newspaper  report  It  provides  for  a 
cut  of  20  percent  straight  across  the 
board  for  every  taxpas^r  with  an  annual 
income  up  to  about  $302,000  and  about  a 
10.5  perc«it  cut  for  the  taxpayer  with 
an  income  above  $302,000i    The  h<>fKHng 


of  this  article  states  "Knutson  contends 
reductions  in  income  tax  raise  revenue.** 
The  article  quotes  Mr.  KmrrsoN  as  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
debt  was  reduced  by  $8,000,000,000  from 
1920  to  1830.  and  then  quotes  him  specifi- 
cally as  saying.  "Despite  these  reduc- 
tions, tax  revenues  continued  to  rise  so 
that  there  was  ample  surplus  to  provide 
for  sizable  reductions  in  Ihe  national 
debt." 

This  arUcle  also  gives  a  table  of  deduc- 
tions which  would  be  made  under  the 
Knutson  bUl.     For  Instance  this  table 
shows  that  a  single  worker  with  a  weekly 
wage  of  from  $11  to  $12  a  week  would  pay 
10  cent5  a  week  or  $5.30  a  year  taxea. 
According  to  economists  and  cost-of-liv- 
ing experts  It  took  $1.56  In  1946  to  buy 
what  $1  bought  in   1939.      Under  the 
Knutson  bill  this  man.  unless  he  is  over 
65  years  old.  sUU  has  only  a  $500  tax 
exempUon.      On  this  basis  $323  would 
have  bought  the  same  living  items  in 
1939  when  his  tax  exemption  was  $1,000  a 
year  that  the  $500  bought  In  1946.    This 
worker  would  receive  2  cents  a  week  or 
$1.04  a  year  reduction  in  taxes  or  tax 
relief  while  the  financier  who  had   a 
$100,000  annual  income  would  receive 
$12,790  a  year  reduction  in  taxes.     The 
same  table  shows  that  a  man  and  wife 
with  an  Income  from  $22  to  $23  a  week 
would  pay  20  cents  a  week  or  $10.40  a  year 
in  taxes.     They  would  have  saved  under 
the  20-percent  claase  4  cenU  a  week  or 
$2.08  a  year  while  the  financier  who  had 
a   $200.000-a-year   income   would   save 
$29,795  a  year. 

Let  us  take  a  man  and  wife  with  an 
income  of  $3,500  a  year  or  approximately 
$48  a  week.    In  1939  he  paid  no  taxes. 
Under  the  Knutson  bill  he  would  pay 
$8.60  a  week  or  $187.20  a  year.    He  would 
save  72  cents  a  week  or  $37.44  a  year, 
while  the  financier  with  an  Income  of 
$300,000  would  save  $48,085  a  year.    The 
average  weekly  wage  In  manufacturing, 
according  to  the  Labor  Department.  Is 
approximately  $48  a  week.     ThU  man 
and  wife  with  a  1947  Income  of  $2,500 
would  have  $2,113  left  aftar  the  payment 
of  taxes.    On  the  basis  that  it  took  $1.55 
in  1946  to  buy  what  $1  bought  in  1M9. 
this  taxpayer  oould  have  bought  the 
••me  living  in  1839  with  a  net  Income  of 
$l,ei3  that  he  bought  in  1046  wiUi  hla 
$2,500   income   after   taxes,   and   con- 
versely It  would  take  $3,875  today  to  buy 
In  Uving  what  his  $2,600  bought  In  1039 
when  that  $3,600  was  exempt.    The  sin- 
gle man  with  $1,000  a  year  Income  would 
have  required  $1,660  in  1946  to  buy  what 
his  $1,000  bought  in  1939  and  conversely 
$646  would  have  bought  the  same  living 
in  1939  that  his  $1,000  buys  today.    That 
$1,000  was  exempt  in  1939.     I  am  assum- 
ing that  these  workers  are  under  66  years 
of  age. 

HOW  MAMT  PBOTLS  OOMurtTWt  TH«   LOW- 
IMCOMS  OMOVri 

Let  us  examine  the  record  and  see  just 
how  many  people  we  have  in  this  low- 
income  group  that  I  am  speaking  about. 
Let  us  use  $2,500  as  tbe  top  figure  for 
the  sake  of  illustratioo.  I  addreased  the 
House  on  this  subject  in  1945  and  again 
in  1946.  I  had  obtained  from  the  Tresa- 
ury  Department  tables  showing  the  in- 
come of  tbe  various  groups  In  1044,  one 
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annual   in- 
12.250.000   of 


of  our  largest  national-ii  come  years, 
found  that  in  1944  there  '  /ere 

First.  Twenty-one  mill  on  six  hundred 
thousand  individuals  wi  rh 
comes  of  $1,000  or  less 
whom  were  single  persorp  and  9,010.000 
were  heads  of  families. 

Second.  There   were   12.430.000   Indi 
viduals.  7.450.000  of  whor  i  were  married 
or  heads  of  families  witH  incomes  from 
$1,000  to  $1,500. 

Third.  There  were  11.^90.000  individ- 
uals  with   incomes   of 
$2,000.  9.580.000  of  whonk  were  married 
persons  or  heads  of  famil  es, 

Fourth.  There  were  I  still  another 
7.550.000  with  incomes  of  §2.000  to  $2,500. 
6.590.000  of  whom  were  iparried  persons 
or  heads  of  families. 

This  was  according  to  the  Treasury  re- 
port furnished  me  taken  1  rom  the  income 
tax  record.*;.  Summarlzng  we  find  we 
had  in_1944.  53.230.000  iidividuals  with 
Incomes  of  $2,500  or  unper 
sume  that  each  head  of 
group  had  at  least  one 
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find  that  we  have  85.860.0  )0  people  in  this 


country  or  61  percent  of 
who    are    dependent    om 


family  incomes  of  $2,500  i  i  year  or  under 


M17ST  W«  Li:\T  AN  INCOUC  TA 
COMI  CSOUP  TO  MAKZ  TH£M 


ON  THE  LOW-IN- 
FAX  CONSCIOUS? 


The  argument  has  beer 
we  have  to  levy  an  incom 
how  smalU  to  make  the  lj>w 
payer  tax  conscious.     Cn 
1946. 1  made  the  following 
the  floor  of  this  House: 


tas » 


w  U 


Taking  money  we  call 
Income  groups,  which  sbcAld 
bread,  butter.  nUIk  a»d  fooc 
achs  ot  hungry  children 
flatton.    Such  a  policy  can 
suffering,  crime.  Immorality 
ship.     No  policy  of  maklns 
tax  to  make  people  tax  consc  ous 
fled  when  the  tax  dollar  co  lected 
living  standards  of  the  taxpayer 
cent  level. 


from  the  low- 
be  ^pent  for 
to  fill  the  stom- 
not  avert  In- 
3nly  bring  about 
and  poor  citlzen- 
everyone  pay  a 
can  be  Justi- 
forces  the 
below  a  de- 
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Taking  10  cents  a  week 
a-week  worker  which  he 
hl.«  bread,  milk  or  othei 
then  hiring  thousands  of 
these  accounts  at  a  cost 
the  amount  collected  to 
payer  tax  conscious  just 
sense  to  me.    In  many 
sales  tax  on  everything 
time  he  pays  rent,  he  is 
on  the  house  or  room  h« 
time  he  goes  to  the 
has  enough  left  to  go  then 
In  fact,  every  time  he 
pays  some  kind  of  a  tax 
tax  conscious  now.  a 
10  cents  or  20  cents  a  weel 
him  so. 

INCSEASX   IN   TAXES    MEANS 

IN  W.\CES 

I  have  always  felt  tha 
sound  footing  when  it  ba^ed 
for  Increased   wages   on 
cost  of  living.     In  bargsjining 
management  and  lal>or  it 
of  take-home  pay  which 
termining  whether  or  not 
being  paid  a  fair  wage, 
is.  of  course,  tne  pay 
ous  deductions  including 
Take,  for  example,  the 
wife  who  had  a  $2,500- 


If  we  as- 
family  in  this 
dependent,  we 


the  population 
individual    or 


advanced  that 
tax.  no  matter 

-income  tax- 
February  6, 

statement  on 


tax  from  a  $12- 
nust  take  from 
food  bill  and 
lerks  to  handle 
of  many  times 
nake  that  tax- 
does  not  make 
he  pays  a 
buys.    Every- 
pfying  the  taxes 
rents.    Every 
if  he  ever 
he  pays  a  tax. 
tilrns  aroimd  he 
If  he  is  not 
witlfholding  tax  of 
will  not  make 
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labor  was  cn 

its  demand 

the  increased 

between 

is  the  amount 

is  used  in  de- 

the  worker  is 

home  pay 

ter  the  vari- 

income  taxes. 

'irorker  with  a 

-year  income. 
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Let  us  assume  that  he  lives  in  some  city 
where  it  would  require  $2,800  a  year  for 
him  to  support  himself  and  wife  under 
a  decent  standard  of  living.  The  dif- 
ference demanded  would  not  be  the  dif- 
ference between  $2,500  and  $2,800,  or  a 
demand  for  an  increase  of  $300  a  year. 
It  would  be  a  demand  for  an  increase  in 
wages  between  $2,000  and  his  take-home 
pay  after  deductions  of  $187  income 
taxes.  The  demand  would  be  for  the 
difference  between  $2,800  and  $2,317  a 
year,  or  a  demand  for  $483-a-year  in- 
crease. I  have  not  included  any  social- 
security  and  other  deductions. 

This  income  tax  paid  by  the  low-in- 
come worker  helps  to  bring  about  labor 
strife  in  that  worker's  effort  to  obtain 
a  living  or  better  wage.  In  this  way  the 
tax  is  passed  by  the  worker  to  the  em- 
ployer, who  in  turn  adds  it  to  his  cost 
of  production.  The  consuming  public 
in  the  end  pays  the  bill  in  increased 
prices.  ! 

The  unorganized  worker,  the  govern- 
ment worker,  the  farmer,  and  the  other 
low-income  groups  find  it  difficult  to 
pass  that  tax  levy  back  to  someone  else. 
They  have  no  alternative  but  to  pay  it 
and  reduce  their  standard  of  living  ac- 
cordingly. 

HOW  DOES  REDtJCnON  OF  T.\XES   AFITCT  THE 
TOTAL   TAX   COIXECTION   AND   WHY? 

There  are  many  people  in  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Parties,  in  fact 
I  believe  they  constitute  a  majority  of 
those  parties,  who  believe  that  if  you 
will  only  give  tax  relief  to  the  man  on 
top  the  benefits  will  trickle  or  percolate 
down  to  the  little  fellow  below.  This  is 
based  upon  the  theory  that  by  creating 
new  investment  capital  the  workers  will 
obtain  jobs.  I  cannot  agree  fully  with 
this  theory  of  government.  I  agree  that 
under  a  capitalistic  form  of  govern- 
ment or  under  a  profit  system,  we  must 
permit  the  retention  of  enough  profit  so 
that  industry  can  expand.  However  all 
the  capital  in  the  world  will  not  create 
jobs  except  insofar  as  it  creates  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  erection  of  new 
factories,  and  so  forth. 

The  depression  of  1929  to  1940  should 
satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that  tho.'^e 
benefits  do  not  adequately  trickle  or  per- 
colate down  to  the  little  fellow  below. 
My  theory  is  that  in  order  to  have  per- 
manent prosperity  one  has  to  begin  by 
increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  that 
great  mass  of  people — 86,000,000— in  the 
low-income  group.  It  is  only  by  increas- 
ing the  purchasing  power  and  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  this  great  mass  of 
people  that  we  can  have  real  and  perma- 
nent prosperity.  By  increasing  mass 
purchasing  power  I  do  not  mean  taking 
the  tax  dollar  from  one  taxpayer  and 
giving  it  to  another.  I  mean  increasing 
the  farmer's  and  worker's  productive  ca- 
pacity and  giving  them  a  greater  share 
of  the  selling  price  of  the  thing  they 
produce  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory, 
mine,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  If  you  will 
do  this  the  man  above  is  bound  to  obtain 
his  share  of  the  profit. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  If  the 
wife  of  that  low-income  worker  from 
whom  we  are  taking  10  cents  a  week 
Income  tax  should  take  the  10  cents  a 
week  and  buy  a  spool  of  thread  from  the 


comer  dry  goods  store  to  patch  her  hus- 
band's pants,  everyone  from  that  corner 
store  up  through  to  the  manufacturer 
of  the  thread  and  back  to  the  farmer 
who  grew  the  cotton  that  went  into  the 
thread  would  get  part  of  the  10  cents. 
If  that  $2,500  a  year  worker  could  take 
a  part  of  the  $187  you  are  going  to  tax 
him  under  the  Knutson  bill  to  buy  a  suit 
of  clothes  for  himself,  or  a  dress  for  his 
wife,  everyone  from  the  store  which  sold 
him  the  suit  or  dress  through  to  the 
manufacturer  and  back  down  to  the 
farmer  who  grew  the  cotton  or  wool  that 
went  into  the  suit  or  dress  is  bound  to 
benefit.  But  if  that  worker  is  not  left 
enough  to  buy  a  suit  or  dress,  everyone 
from  the  store  where  he  would  buy  the 
suit  or  dress  or  whatever  it  may  be,  up 
to  the  textile  mill  and  manufacturer 
who  would  make  that  dress  and  suit  of 
clothes  and  back  down  to  the  farmer  who 
raises  the  cotton  or  wool,  will  be  the 
loser. 

It  was  for  this  reason  and  not  because 
the  tax  relief  was  given  to  the  higher 
bracket  taxpayer  that  the  revenue  in  the 
treasury  for  a  time  increased  in  the  past, 
despite  the  reduction  made  in  income-tax 
rates.  I  recognize  the  fact  and  I  have 
said  so  repeatedly  that  we  have  passed 
that  critical  point  in  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion, where  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns is  now  operating.  Under  a  cap- 
italistic or  profit  system  you  must  leave 
enough  profit  Jo  the  businessman  so  he 
can  have  capital  to  expand  his  plant  to 
take  care  of  increased  business.  On  the 
other  hand  no  business  can  expand  and 
no  profit  system  can  survive  without 
profits  and  there  is  no  profit  on  a  pair 
of  overalls,  a  suit  or  dress  that  the  low- 
income  group  does  not  buy.  Mr.  Henry 
Ford.  Sr.,  undoubtedly  had  this  very 
policy  in  mind  when  for  the  first  time  he 
established  what  was  then  considered 
extremely  high  a  "$5-a-day  minimum 
wage"  in  his  factory. 

Let  me  repeat  that  a  sound  peacetime 
prosperity  can  only  be  built  upon  that 
basis.  It  is  only  by  building  up  the  in- 
come and  productive  capacity  of  the 
low-income  group  that  you  can  have  a 
national  income  large  enough  to  pay  our 
minimum  current  operating  expenses, 
pay  our  national  debt,  and  not  have  fur- 
ther inflation. 

WHAT    HAS    BEEN    THE    REPUBLICAN    TAX    POLICT 
m   THE   PAST? 

What  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  with  regard  to  tax  reduc- 
tion in  the  past?  Has  the  Republican 
Party  during  the  years  they  were  in 
power  followed  the  policy  as  outlined  by 
the  Knutson  bill,  and  which  it  now  pro- 
poses to  adopt  as  the  Republican  policy? 
Let  us  examine  the  record.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  first  revenue  act  that  was 
passed  after  the  Republican  Party  came 
back  into  power  In  1921.  This  act  in- 
creased the  exemption  of  a  married  per- 
son from  $2,000  to  $2,500  where  the  ag- 
gregate income  of  the  husband  and  wife 
did  not  exceed  $5,000.  It  further  in- 
creased the  credit  for  each  dependent 
from  $200  to  $400. 

Next  came  the  Revenue  Act  of  1924. 
Under  this  act  the  tax  rate  on  the  income 
of  the  individual  was  reduced  from  6  to 
2  percent  on  the  first  $4,000  and  to  4  per- 
cent on  the  second  $4,000. 
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Next  came  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926. 
This  act  reduced  the  tax  rate  from  2  Jto 
I'i  percent  on  the  first  $4,000  and  from 
4  to  3  percent  on  the  second  $4,000,  while 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  exemp- 
tion of  single  persons  to  $1,500  and  of 
married  persons  to  $3,500.  It  left  the 
credit  for  each  dependent  at  $400. 

Then  came  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928 
which  did  not  change  the  rates  or 
exemptions  but  increased  the  earned  in- 
come credit  limit  from  $20,000  to  $30,000. 

The  fourth  reduction  in  personal  in- 
come taxes  was  under  a  House  resolution 
which  was  enacted  into  law  December 
16.  1929.  The  House  joint  resolution  re- 
duced the  rate  for  1929  on  all  individual 
incomes  from  1*2  percent  to  one-half 
of  1  percent  on  the  first  $4,000  and  from 
4  percent  to  2  percent  on  the  second 
$4,000.  leaving  the  exemptions  and  credit 
for  dependents  the  same. 

Summarizing,  the  Republican  Party 
passed  five  tax  bills  from  1921  to  1929 
and  in  four  out  of  the  five  the  tex  rate 
of  the  low-income  group  was  given  first 
consideration.  The  tax  exemptions  were 
Increased  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  for  a 
single  person  and  from  $2,000  to  $3,500 
for  a  married  person,  and  the  exemption 
for  dependents  was  increased  from  $200 
to  $400.  In  addition  to  these  exemp- 
tions, of  course,  business  and  the  man 
on  top  got  a  substantial  reduction  in  his 
surtax  and  the  tax  rates.  These  bills 
decreased  tax  rates  on  incomes  below 
$4,000  from  6  percent  to  4  percent  to  2 
percent  to  1*2  percent  to  one-half  of 
1  percent  successively.  This  was  the 
Republican  tax  policy  from  1920  to  1932. 
I  believe  this  policy  was  right  then.  I 
believe  It  is  right  now. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  Knutson 
bill  is  a  radical  departure  from  what  has 
been  the  Republican  tax  policy  in  the 
past.  If  the  Knutson  bill  is  passed  it  will 
place  into  the  hands  of  the  Democratic 
Party  the  most  effective  campaign  argu- 
ment any  party  can  have;  an  argument 
which  will  appeal  to  86,000,000  people  in 
the  low-income  group.  It  may  spell  de- 
feat for  the  Republican  Party  in  1948. 
To  pass  the  Knutson  bill  in  its  present 
form  constitutes  not  only  a  total  lack 
of  political  foresight  but  a  complete  lack 
of  political  "hindsight"  as  well. 


British  Violations  of  Debt  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27. 1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Journal  and  Ameri- 
can of  January  19. 1947: 

BRITISH   VIOLATIONS  OF  DEBT  AGREEMENTS 

The  urgent  warning  was  given  Congress  at 
the  time  of  the  British  loan  negotiations  that 
the  huge  sum  of  money  very  easily  could  be 
used  to  the  injury  of  the  United  States  and 
very  likely  would  be  so  used. 
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There  is  now  a  dramatic,  but  hardly  aston- 
ishing, fulfillment  of  this  warning,  which 
was,  of  course,  ignored  when  Congress  ap- 
proved the  loan. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  has  con- 
firmed that  the  American  Government  Is 
gravely  concerned  over  the  recent  trade  pact 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Argen- 
tina, which,  is  clearly  in  violation  of  the  loan 
agreement. 

The  Anglo-Argentine  trade  pact  provides 
for  payments  to  Argentina  under  the 
"blocked"  British  sterling  system,  and  limits 
Argentina's  use  of  that  money  to  "the  Brit- 
ish sphere  of  Influence." 

This  means  that  money  received  by  Argen- 
tina in  trade  with  Britain  must  be  spent  with 
Britain,  thus  excluding  the  United  States  and 
all  other  countries  from  any  commercial  deal- 
ings with  Argentina  based  upon  the  Improved 
Argentine  financial  position. 

Since  the  British  Goveritment  had  agreed, 
as  a  condition  of  obtaining  the  American 
loan  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  blocked  cur- 
rencies In  International  trade  made  possible 
by  the  loan,  the  fact  and  extent  of  violation 
are  apparent. 

Secretary  Snyder  attempts  no  concealment 
of  the  essential  facts  in  this  matter,  or  of 
his  own  displeasure. 

"We  feel  that  we  must  liv«  up  to  our 
agreement."  he  comments. 

"Those  are  reached  after  careful  delibera- 
tion and  we  expect  both  parties  to  live  up  to 
the  agreements. 

"We  signed  the  loan  agreements  with  them 
(the  British)  some  time  ago,  and  we  Just 
want  them  to  live  up  to  the  agreements." 

But  the  Secretary  is  vague  about  what  the 
American  Government  will  do  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

All  that  the  American  Government  seems 
to  have  done  is  to  ask  an  Interpretation 
by  Great  Britain  of  the  effect  of  the  Anglo- 
Argentine  pact  upon  the  Anglo-American  loan 
agreement. 

What  the  American  Government  could  and 
should  do  in  the  situation  is  to  refuse  further 
American  participation  in  the  loan  agree- 
ment, since  British  violation  constitutes  both 
a  legal  and  a  moral  nullification  of  the  entire 
agreement. 

The  British  have  already  drawn  $800,000,- 
000  against  the  total  approved  loan  of  53,750,- 
000,000. 

Why  should  they  have  further  access  to  this 
gigantic  fund,  since  they  have  failed  to  abide 
by  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  set  up 
for  their  use? 

Why,  Indeed,  does  not  the  American  Gov- 
ernment now  do  what  it  should  have  done  in 
the  first  place — make  American  interests  the 
first  and  sole  consideration? 

The  British  loan  was  not  made  in  the 
^American  interest,  and  it  was  not  made  with 
the  consent  or  approval  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— and  In  fact,  the  administration  which 
made  the  loan  has  since  been  repudiated  by 
the  people,  and  one  of  the  foremost  factors 
which  contributed  to  this  repudiation  was  the 
British  loan. 
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Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  under  leave  extended  to  me  by  the 
House,  and  due  to  the  aroused  public  in- 
terest in  good  and  clean  sports,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Francis  T.  Murray,  executive 


director  of  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Chari- 
ties. Inc..  at  the  fortieth  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  held  at  the  Bellevue 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  on  Janu- 
ary 16.  1947: 

Precedent  dictates  that  on  an  occasion  of 
this  sort  the  members  of  the  organization 
celebrating  its  fortieth  anniversary  are  to  be 
congratulated  and  lauded,  each  one,  for  the 
Individual  contribution  made,  which  added 
much  to  the  strength  of  the  present-day 
society.  Time  has  relegated  many  of  you  who 
once  worked  hard  to  more  or  less  advisory 
assignments,  but  whUe  the  years  may  have 
slowed  physical  capacities,  they  have  only 
served  to  sharpen  your  Interest  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  which  for 
the  last  40  years  has  served  our  community 
so  well. 

The  younger  members  of  your  union  should 
be  congratulated  also,  for  recognlzuig  In  the 
work  cl  the  charter  members  the  lofty  Ideals 
of  amateur  sportsmanship,  which  are  Just  as 
true  and  practical  today  as  they  were  when 
first  conceived  and  codified  back  In  the  year 
1888.  and  for  their  efforts  toward  furthering 
this  work. 

Usually  when  an  association  has  been  suc- 
cessfully In  operation  for  a  span  of  four  dec- 
ades it  becomes  difficult  to  imagine  new  chal- 
lenges to  be  faced,  fought  out,  and  conquered. 
Yet  tonight  each  and  every  one  of  us  Inter- 
ested in  amateur  sport  U  facing  one  of  the 
most  crucial  challenges  of  all  times,  not  only 
In  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  amateur- 
Ism,  which  some  people  are  twisting  to  suit 
their  own  conveniences  for  various  reasons, 
but  also  the  equally  vital  InterpreUtlon  of 
what  constitutes  an  honest  competitive  effort. 

Fortunately  the  original  constitution  of 
your  union  clearly  and  unmistakably  defines 
and  Interprets  both  Issues.  Unfortunately, 
however,  customs  and  times  on  occasion 
make  It  fashionable  and  more  expedient  to 
apply  to  both  issues  an  InterpreUtlon  falsely 
considered  more  practical. 

The  exponents  of  this  latter  school  of 
thought,  I  am  happy  to  say,  represent  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  those  competing  In 
and  those  Interested  In  amateur  athletics 
The  vast  majority,  which  Includes  men  such 
as  yourselves,  find  the  precepts  of  this  small 
minority  group  shocking,  sickening,  revolting, 
yet  imdenlably  they  are  present,  gnawing 
away  like  termites  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  amateur  society. 

Like  a  foreign  enemy  who  might  Invade 
our  shores,  the  adherente  of  the  school  of 
thought,  of  which  I  speak,  are  out  to  destroy 
our  system  of  sports  for  sports'  sake,  sports 
for  the  betterment  of  the  community  and 
country,  sports  for  the  physical,  menUl,  and 
moral  Improvement  of  the  athlete. 

Because  of  Its  nature,  rather  than  any  seri- 
ous Inroads  it  Is  making,  the  time  to  act  is 
now,  and  the  thing  to  guard  against  Is  fatal 
mental  apathy. 

Our  program  calls  for  toughening  up 
morally,  along  with  physical  and  mental  ex- 
ercising. It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an 
athlete  who  has  spent  untold  years  of  hard 
work  developing  an  athletic  skill  lending  an 
ear  to  some  unscrupulous  person  suggesting 
that  he  debase  his  art  for  material  gain.  Yet, 
cddly  enough,  the  very  Idea,  at  least  commer- 
cially speaking,  has  a  certain  Inherent  lure. 
Therefore,  It  calls  for  meqtal  adjustment. 
at  least  to  the  point  of  determining  In  what 
spheres  of  endeavors  the  material  profit  mo- 
tif applies  and  In  what  activities,  such  as 
amateur  sports.  It  has  no  place  whatsoever. 

Municipally  supervised  and  institutionally 
administered  sports  point  up  for  those  who 
perform  In  the  brilliant  spotlight  of  sports 
for  sports'  sake,  the  control  of  Inherent,  ani- 
mal behavior.  Championship  performances 
in  the  past  placed  great  accent  on  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  side  of  the  picture:  however, 
because  of  this  new  chaUenge  we  are  facing. 
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the  moral  Integrity  of  the 
futtire.  as  veil  as  of  those 
ticipatlon  In  aport.  looma 
than  ever. 

Lion-hearted,     intellectual 
•olid   moral   integrity   must   1 
our  coaches  as  strongly  as  the 
tor  streaees  the  Importance  o: 
Moral  reflexes  must  be  exercised 
ened    to    respond    Just    as 
scrupulous  advances  as  our 
compensate  and  shift  to  guar|l 
expected  oHensiTe  flashes  and 
of  openings,  which  disappear 
denly  as  they  come  about. 

Local.  State,  and  Federal 
help  make  it  more  difficult 
tlfled  with  the  shabby  side  of 
ate.  but  the  operation  will 
a  standstill  ontU  everyone 
aports   laahca   out   at   the 
vigor,  which  is  instinctive 
but  which  la  still  common  to 

The  pursuit  of  sports  has  al 
aatiafylng    and    materially 
this  era.  the  thrill  of  compettiJg 
more   IntcnsUled   and   the   n 
more  productive  because  the 
petition  will  be  sttfler  than 
coupled  with  the  incentive  of 
principle.    Moral  rxiggedness 
a  major  role. 

If  sporting  figures  are  Idols 
and.  I  believe  they  are.  then 
future-day     athletes     have     al 
obligation  to  those  who  will 
to  It  by  their  behavior  that 
doubt  which  have  crept  into 
tiu«  are  eliminated  in  their 

Few  are  the  organizations 
of  a  record  of  service  and 
such    as    yours.    The 
which    you    advocate    and    th 
and  standards  of  amateurism 
set  are  ideal. 

The  doctrines  which  you 
more  true  with  each  passing 
cause  of  your  efforts,  untold 
athletes  have  found  it  possible 
the  thrill  that  comes  only 
sweat,  worked  up  In  honest 

We  at  the  PhUadelphla 
congratulate  you  on  the 
have  done,  are  doing,  and  wll 
perform.     We  stand  ready  to 
way  possible,  and  come  the 
the  whole  world  will  become 
we  In  Philadelphia  and  the 
munltles  know  so  well.    That 
lean  amateur  athlete  is  second 
the  Philadelphia  product  at  le 
oi  any  in  this  great  country  of 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  n  the  Ric- 
o«B.  I  include  the  following  interesting 
article  written  by  Mr.  M.  O.  Cox.  editor 
of  the  Farm  Weekly  agrlcult  ire  supple- 
ment of  the  Sioux  aty  Journal.  I  am 
sure  it  win  be  of  interest  to  tl  ose  who  do 
not  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture: 


Many  aa 
the  great  Mid 
"What  In  Um 


upon  driifjug 
for  the  first 
'Id  do  you  do 


through 

time,  asks: 

aU  that 


ilth 


corn?  Who  eats  it  anjrway?"  Through  Illi- 
nois. Iowa,  southern  Minnesota  and  eastern 
South  Dakota  he  travels  mile  after  mile  bor- 
dered by  masses  of  com.  He  sees,  too,  fleld 
after  fleld  of  small  grains.  Then  he  wonders 
what  happens  to  this  gigantic  Midwest  pro- 
duction. 

COUI 

First  in  importance,  of  course,  is  com,  of 
which  over  3.200.000,000  bushels  were  har- 
vested last  fall. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  com  crop 
goes  for  industrial  purposes  and  human  con- 
sumption. The  bulk  of  It  goes  into  the  pro- 
duction of  steaks,  chops,  milk,  and  eggs.  The 
net  movement  of  corn  from  farms  Is  only 
about  10  percent.  Nearly  20  percent  is  sold 
off  the  farm  but  10  percent  is  bought  back  as 
commercial  feeds,  leaving  only  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  million 
bushels  for  industry,  exports,  and  other  uses 
off  the  farm. 

Uvestock  consumes  80  percent  or  more  of 
the  corn  crop.  U'JDA  figures  show  that 
about  0.71  percent  of  the  total  crop  goes  for 
seed:  2.03  percent  for  export:  and  aroimd  8 
percent  for  industrial   uses. 

Food  processors  and  Industry  use  com  for 
dry  process  products,  alcoholic  beverages, 
wet  process  products,  breakfast  foods,  and 
flour. 

OATS 

As  a  feed  cn^  oats  ranks  second  In  im- 
portance, topped  only  by  corn.  The  bulk 
of  the  l.SOO.OOO.OOO-btishel  1946  crop  wUl  be 
utaized  as  a  livestock  feed.  In  general,  In 
the  United  States,  the  oat  harvest  never 
leaves  the  farm.  In  a  few  areas  such  as  Iowa, 
the  No.  1  oat  State,  oats  move  through  trade 
ch^innels  for  industrial  uses. 

Some  oats  go  into  commercial  mashes  and 
feeds  which  in  turn  are  brought  back  by  the 
farmer.  Another  small  percentage  of  the 
total  United  States  crop  goes  to  make  various 
oa-;  cereals.  One  of  the  world's  largest  oat 
cereal  mills  Is  located  in  Iowa.  If  you  eat 
8.9  pounds  of  oats  each  year  you  are  getting 
your  average  share  of  prepared  oats. 

SOTBZANS 

The  Midwest  soybean  crop  is  sold  off  the 
farm  and  goes  to  feed  mills  and  processing 
plants.  A  large  amoimt  of  the  industrial  by- 
pnxiuct.  soybean-oil  meal.  Is  bought  back  by 
farmers  for  livestock  feed. 

The  200.000,000  btishels  of  soybeans  pro- 
duced in  1946  will  be  turned  into  valuable 
oil,  livestock  feed.  glue,  plastics,  rubber  sub- 
stitutes, ink.  enamels,  linoleum,  soap,  and  a 
hundred  other  Items. 

WRSAT 

Wheat  Is  another  crop  that  stays  in  the 
United  States.  The  1.100,000,000-bxishel  crop 
harvested  in  1946  wUl  go  for  three  principal 
purposes:  Htmaan  food,  livestock  feed,  and 
seed.  The  price  of  com  and  oats  largely  de- 
termines whether  or  not  the  farmer  will  use 
wheat  as  a  livestock  feed. 

During  the  war  years,  when  wheat  was 
mere  valuable  as  a  htmian  food,  the  bulk  of 
It  went  for  flour  and  other  food  products. 
The  percentage  used  as  livestock  feed  is 
small. 

United  States  exports  of  wheat  have 
dropped  oB.  too.  In  the  last  10  years  net  ex- 
ports have  averaged  !"&:  than  one-half  of  1 
peicent  of  the  total  wheat  produced. 

VLAX 

Flax  Is  another  crop  that  moves  from  the 
farm  as  it  has  limited  use  as  a  livestock 
feed  before  being  processed.  The  bxilk  of 
the  flax  crop  Is  marketed  soon  after  harvest. 
August  to  Octobo-,  inclusive.  The  farmer 
buys  back.  In  ttim,  linaeed-oU  meal,  a  valu- 
able, hlgh-proteln  feed  necessary  for  feed- 
tog  livestock.  From  the  oU  the  manufac- 
turers are  able  to  make  dozens  of  product* 
Indudlnc  racb  thlnyt  as  llndeum.  oilcloth. 
patent  IsattMr.  and  oUa  for  palnta. 
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Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  reported 
to  the  House  last  August  that  from 
October  21  to  26,  1946,  there  would  take 
place  in  the  Library  of  Congress  a  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Confederation 
of  Societies  of  Authors  and  Composers. 
It  is  my  purpose  now  to  report  to  you  on 
the  work  of  that  distinguished  body  dur- 
ing a  week  of  manifold  activities.  Daily 
sessions  of  the  main  body  and  of  the  sev- 
eral federations  that  make  up  the  Inter- 
national Confederation  took  place 
throughout  the  week.  The  Librarian  of 
Congress.  Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans,  cooper- 
ated enthusiastically  with  these  men  and 
women  of  letters  who  came  from  many 
countries  to  be  present  at  the  first  session 
of  this  body  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States. 

I  may  point  out  that  this  Washington 
meeting  was  an  extraordinary  congress 
arranged  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Paris 
in  March  1946.  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  international  congreiis 
already  scheduled  for  London  this  year. 
At  the  Paris  meeting,  the  American 
Society  of  Composers.  Authors,  and  Pub- 
lishers, through  Its  general  manager,  Mr. 
John  G.  Paine,  invited  the  congress  to 
meet  in  Washington  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can society  might  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  confederation's  activities  in  return- 
ing to  normal  prewar  operation. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  international 
confederation  is  to  maintain  the  integrity, 
of  Intellectual  property  throughout  the 
world.  For  20  years  now  this  confedera- 
tion has  been  functioning.  Its  work  Is 
largely  the  work  theretofore  undertaken 
by  smaller  and  more  limited  groups. 

Within  the  confederation  are  four  fed- 
erations, concerned  respectively  with  dra- 
matic rights,  music-performing  rights, 
recording  rights,  and  the  rights  of  per- 
sons active  in  the  fleld  of  letters.  Our 
own  national  stake  in  this  confederation 
is  the  membership  in  tlie  second  federa- 
tion of  the  American  Society  of  Com- 
posers. Authors,  and  Publishers — more 
familiarly  known  to  most  of  us  under  its 
alphabetical  designation,  ASCAP.  It  :s 
my  belief  and  earnest  hope  that  other 
movements  in  this  country  soon  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  machinery  of  this  con- 
federation. I  am  convinced  that  the  cre- 
ators of  intellectual  property  can  find  no 
more  adequate  means  of  protecting  their 
rights  than  through  such  machinery  a3 
this. 

In  its  last  plenary  session  before  thtj 
World  War.  at  Stockholm,  in  1938.  dele- 
gates attended  from  46  European  so- 
cieties, and  from  8  societies  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  The  confederaUon's 
first  postwar  congress  was  In  Paris  In 
March  1946,  where  steps  were  taken  to 
restore  prewar  operations,  and  where  the 
delegates  gladly  availed  themselves  of  an 
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Invitation  to  sit  in  extraordinary  session 
In  Washington  in  October  1946,  It  is  of 
the  Washington  session  that  I  report. 

I  am  happy  that  this  confederation 
was  received  most  courteously,  not  only 
by  Its  affiliated  members  in  ASCAP  but 
also  by  the  representatives  of  our  own 
Government.  The  visitors  overwhelmed 
me  with  expressions  of  praise  and  grati- 
tude for  their  kindly  reception  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  other  governmental  agencies 
that  had  opportunity  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  their  congress. 

I  believe  I  speak  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  authority  on  international  re- 
lations. It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  for  many  years  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  for  a  long 
time  as  its  chairman.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  the  United  Nations  organization 
from  its  beginnings  in  San  Francisco  to 
my  attendance  at  the  latest  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  New  York.  I  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  efforts  of 
representatives  of  many  countries  to 
reach  amicable  solutions  of  a  multitude 
of  prx)blenis. 

I  have  long  been  aware — and  it  is  with 
sincere  gratitude  that  I  note  the  State 
Department  has  become  aware — of  the 
incalculable  value  of  promoting  interna- 
tional understanding  through  the  cul- 
tural intercourse  of  the  different  peoples 
involved.  Intellectual  property  knows 
no  geographical  limits.  We  who  are  try- 
ing to  compose  differences  in  our  think- 
ing on  international  problems  know  that 
if  there  were  a  political  language  as  uni- 
versal as  the  language  of  the  arts  our 
difficulties  soon  would  disappear.  As  we 
try  to  build  a  structure  of  international 
amity,  the  confusion  of  tongues  often 
frustrates  our  efforts. 

As  art  knows  no  national  barriers, 
artists  may  be  our  most  potent  ambassa- 
dors of  good  will.  Paderewski  as  a 
statesman  was  limited  by  national  boun- 
daries and  policies,  but  as  a  pianist  he 
spoke  a  language  that  the  whole  world 
heard  with  delight,  and  the  whole  world 
respected  his  statesmanship  because  it 
understood  his  art.  Paderewski's  inter- 
national language  is  typical  of  the  cul- 
tural forces  which  we  must  invoke  as  our 
greatest  diplomatic  asset. 

These  thoughts  with  me  are  not  of  re- 
cent origin,  but  they  have  taken  new 
significance  following  my  close  relation 
with  the  work  of  the  confederation. 

It  is  from  the  standpoint  of  interna- 
tional relations  that  the  Congress  of 
Authors  and  Composers  was  superla- 
tively important.  The  men  and  women 
who  came  here  as  delegates  from  their 
respective  societies  are  the  people  who, 
in  their  own  countries,  write  the  news- 
paper articles,  the  magazine  articles,  the 
novels,  the  dramas,  the  musical  com- 
positiQns  that  mold  the  public  opinion  of 
those  countries  and  stir  the  emotions  of 
their  compatriots. 

We  here,  as  a  nation,  are  committed  to 
the  broad  principle  of  international  co- 
operation for  the  sake  of  good  will  and 
peace.  In  furtherance  of  that  principle 
we  must  cultivate  friendly  relations  and 
a  better  understanding  among  all  na- 
tions. Peace  flows  from  friendship,  and 
friendship  flows  from  acquaintance.   The 


knowledge  of  America  abroad,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  is  very  meager.  Misin- 
formation is  almost  universal.  Foreign 
peoples  do  not  know  us  as  we  really  are. 
Only  within  recent  years  have  we  had 
the  perspicacity  to  attempt  to  spread 
through  the  world  a  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, so  that  foreign  peoples,  knowing 
us  better,  would  understand  better  our 
way  of  life  and  our  system  of  individual 
and  collective  liberty. 

The  results  of  our  efforts  to  become 
better  understood  have  been  good  thus 
far,  but  the  work  of  securing  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  foreign  peoples  and  im- 
parting to  them  a  true  knowledge  of  our- 
selves is  a  task  that  will  consume  many 
years — indeed,  it  is  a  continuous  task  in 
which  all  men  of  good  will  throughout 
the  world  should  eagerly  enlist  them- 
selves. 

How  long  will  it  take,  for  example,  to 
rub  out  the  false  picture  of  American 
life  that  prevails  in  both  Europe  and 
Latin  America?  That  picture  is  a  com- 
posite, formed  of  impressions  gathered 
from  our  movies,  from  the  eccentricities 
of  American  tourists  abroad,  from  highly 
imaginative  press  reports  of  happenings 
here,  and  from  miscellaneous  exaggera- 
tions of  American  wealth,  emotionalism, 
nervous  tension,  intense  productivity, 
boundless  resources,  daring  experiments, 
and  so  on.  This  false  picture  has  given 
to  foreign  peoples  the  idea  that  we  are  a 
race  apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  our  life  is  complicated,  grandiose, 
artificial,  and  subject  to  one  controlling 
factor  that  regulates  our  thinking,  our 
being,  our  relationships  with  one  an- 
other— that  factor  being  money. 

What  a  travesty  upon  the  truth.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  Americans  are 
moved  by  the  same  emotion  as  other 
peoples.  We  are  not  a  race  apart.  We 
are  not  consumed  by  lust  of  money;  we 
are  not  a  nation  of  gamblers,  cut- 
throats, and  drunkards.  We  live  simple 
lives  in  the  main,  and  have  the  same 
esthetic  and  spiritual  impulses  that 
other  peoples  have.  • 

This  Congress  of  Societies  of  Authors 
and  Composers,  having  been  held  in  the 
United  States,  gave  to  the  delegates  an 
opportunity  to  see  us  as  we  are;  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  daily  routine; 
to  meet  the  representatives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment intimately  and  socially;  to  be- 
come friends  with  our  playwrights, 
novelists,  and  composers ;  and  to  see  our 
movies,  plays,  and  real  life  in  their  true 
perspective,  either  as  satires  or  as  true 
interpretations;  and  thus  to  form  an 
accurate  idea  of  what  Americans  are  and 
how  they  live. 

Among  the  delegates  who  gave  us  a 
delightful  glimpse  into  their  changed 
conceptions  of  American  life  as  a  result 
of  their  visit  among  us  were  two  dis- 
tinguished friends  of  humanity  who  were 
destined  never  to  return  to  their  respec- 
tive native  lands.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Ed- 
uardo  Marquina.  foremost  poet  and  play- 
wright of  Spain,  president  of  the  Per- 
forming Right  Society  of  his  coimtry; 
and  to  Mr.  Fred  Markush,  gifted  com- 
poser and  general  manager  of  the  Per- 
forming Right  Society  of  Hungary.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  were  fatally  stricken 
in  New  York  City  within  a  few  days  of 
the  close  of  the  congress. 


The  comments  of  Dr.  Eduardo  Mar- 
quina just  before  his  untimely  death 
were  particularly  interesting  to  all  who 
favor  intimate  interchange  of  cultures 
among  nations : 

Why.  this  Is  a  new  and  magnificent 
America — 

He  exclaimed. 

Like  so  many  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  X 
had  a  totally  different  and  erroneous  opinion 
of  America  before  I  came  here — 

He  said — 

I  thought  the  people  here  were  over- 
emotional,  living  a  grandiose  life  of  strain 
and  pretense,  amidst  an  atmosphere  of 
crime,  artificiality,  and  greed.  I  obtained  my 
Views  from  your  motion  pictures  and  from 
the  grotesque  caricatures  of  Americans  who 
Bometimss  strut  through  Europe,  bragging 
and  spending  money  in  foolish  faahion. 

Now  I  find  that  Americans  live  simple 
lives,  home-loving  lives.  They  are  fond  of 
music  and  tha  theater,  and  are  InwsttahU 
readers.  The  legitimate  stage  gives  a  much 
better  plctiure  of  the  United  States  than  do 
the  movies.  In  my  opinion  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  American  dramas 
presented  in  all  countries  in  the  world. 
Nothing  would  more  promptly  destroy  the 
Injurious  prejudice  that  obstructs  good 
understanding  between  this  great  country 
and  other  nations.  The  Glass  Menagerie. 
The  Voice  of  the  Turtle,  and  State  of  the 
Union  are  admirable  American  plays  that 
should  be  seen  throughout  Europe.  Tour 
musical  offerings,  also,  are  extremely  valu- 
able as  showing  American  culture  and  folk- 
ways. I  mention  Carousel  as  an  example. 
The  fiesta  or  merrymaking  in  the  opening  of 
the  second  act,  which  you  call  the  clambake. 
Is  a  splendid  scene,  very  significant  of  Amer- 
ican life,  and  calculated  to  warm  the  heart 
of  every  beholder. 

Long  live  the  true  America  that  I  have 
found  here!  It  Is  the  most  wholesome  of 
nations,  quite  different  from  the  caricatures 
shown  on  the  screen.  I  shall  forever  cherish 
the  memory  of  my  visit. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Mar- 
quina were  voiced  also  in  his  own  way 
by  Mr.  Fred  Markush,  who  expected  to 
do  his  share  in  representing  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  true  America.  He  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  American  music.  As 
a  composer  of  remarkable  versatility,  no 
better  judge  of  our  musical  culture  could 
have  come  to  this  country.  The  peoples 
of  Hungary  and  the  United  States  are 
the  losers  by  the  death  of  Fred  Markush; 
but  his  sympathetic  message  has  gone 
forth  and  will  do  much  to  bring  the  two 
nations  closer  together. 

Both  of  these  eminent  men  expressed 
astonishment  over  the  neglect  by  Amer- 
ica of  the  moral  and  legal  rights  of  our 
gifted  sons  who  produce  our  literature, 
our  music,  and  our  scientific  triumphs. 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  United  States  is 
backward  in  this  respect  and  that  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  creative  artists 
in  Europe  is  much  more  effective  than 
that  which  we  give  under  our  copyright 
law. 

Because  the  confederation  came  to  the 
United  States  to  find  here  fresh  blood 
for  the  life  stream  of  their  seasoned  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  authors'  rights, 
they  studied  carefully  our  own  country's 
approach  to  the  matters  concerning 
them.  During  the  course  of  their  dis- 
cussions, these  delegates  stressed  the 
principle  of  the  author's  inherent  rights 
as  distinguished  from  the  limited  rights. 
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thoo^  tbey  may  be,  that  are  se- 
cured^ tbe  author  by  American  copy- 
right law.  TherefcMre.  in  meetli «  after 
meeting  of  the  various  groups  of  ;he  four 
allied  federations,  and  of  tbe  parent 
body,  there  was  stressed  the  urg<  nt  need 
for  revision  of  our  present  copyri  ptht  law. 
As  It  now  reads  our  copyright  law  be- 
longs in  some  aspects  to  the  hoi  se-and- 
ImHU  era.  It  came  Into  belni  before 
radio,  before  television,  before  he  vast 
mechanization  of  music  in  mot  on  pic- 
tures, wired  music,  phonograph  records 
and  coin  boxes.  It  has  require^  a  host 
of  legal  tests  to  blueprint  its  api  ilication 
to  modem  times.  In  my  opic  on.  the 
law  needs  a  thorough  revampu  g.  first, 
to  give  adequate  consideratior  to  the 
rights  of  the  creator  in  his  w<irk.  and 
second,  for  an  orderly  legal  intsrpreta- 
ticn  of  those  rights. 

As  a  result  of  the  wort  of  this  neeting. 
the  world  of  creative  artists  loots  to  the 
United  Slates  to  bring  its  copyright 
practices  up  to  date.  Delegate  to  this 
congress,  many  of  them  in  this  country 
for  the  first  time,  found  here  a  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions At  the  same  time  they  U  >und  in- 
consistencies. To  the  Europear  way  of 
thinking  the  right  of  the  creator  is  para- 
mount. Tbe  author's  intellectuil  prop- 
erty is  his  by  right  of  creation  Nothing 
may  invade  the  sanctity  of  his  owner- 
ship To  strip  the  author  of  rights  in 
any  particular  is  to  them  untt  in^able. 
Yet  what  do  these  delegates  fin  1  in  our 
copyright  law?  They  find  one  j  rovision 
that  exempts  from  its  appiicatio  ti  a  vast 
industry  that  fattens  on  the  musical 
works  of  authors  who  are  estopr  ed  from 
invoking  protection  of  the  c  )pyright 
law — and  I  think  I  need  not  t<ll  you  I 
refer  to  the  coin -operated  ma:hines — 
"juke  boxes."  so-called.  They  ind  an- 
other provision  they  cannot  under- 
stand—one that  makes  for  coripxolsory 
licensing  of  the  recording  of  opyright 
works.  In  parsing  may  I  observi '  that  in 
our  whole  organic  law  this  is  the  sole 
example  ol  cotigressiooal  price-  Ixing. 

Our  visitors  came  with  an  iaquiring 
and  open  mind.  They  were  hap  )y  when 
we  told  them  that  the  recognitic  ]  of  the 
principle  of  copyright  in  the  United 
fltatey  antedated  the  Constituti  )n.  ttiat 
at  ItMt  12  and  perhaps  all  13  of  t  le  orig- 
inal Colonies  enacted  copyright  li  ws.  All 
the  Colonial  Congresses  were  n  ssrm- 
pathy  with  the  principle  that  "r  o  prop- 
erty is  more  peculiarly  a  man's  o  va  than 
that  which  results  from  the  labc  r  of  his 
mind."  They  were  told  that  the  Consti- 
tuttdB  itself  included  a  luwisi  m  that 
Ooncress  should  have  power  "to  iromote 
the  progress  of  science  and  usef  u  arts  by 
securing  for  bmlted  times  to  autl  ors  and 
Inventorl  the  exclusive  right  to  t  leir  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries  "  This 
factual  history  of  the  develop!  lent  of 
copyright  law  pleased  them  imiiensely. 
Yet  I  must  tdl  you  in  all  honety  that 
they  found  It  difficult  to  recon  "ile  our 
copyright  law  with  our  acceptanc  e  of  the 
principle.  You  may  understand  their 
concern  in  this  respect  when  I  ell  you 
that  the  single  matter  upon  wh  ch  this 
MHlon  saw  fit  to  take  definite  ad  koo  was 
thai  of  the  coin-operated  mach  nes. 


I  quote  from  the  minutes  of  the  con- 
gress their  resolution  unanimously  adop« 
ted: 

The  Intenwtional  Confederation  of  Au- 
tbon'  «nd  Composers'  Societies,  assembled 
in  speciil  congress  at  Wastiington  in  Octo- 
ber 1946.  deplores  the  provision  of  tbe 
United  States  Copyright  Act  which  exempts 
from  payment  of  fees  any  public  perform- 
ances Uiklng  place  by  means  of  coin -oper- 
ated mechanical  instruments  (Juke  boxes) , 
and  wishes  to  draw  the  attention  of  tbe 
United  iStates  Oorernment  to  this  proviaion. 
and  recom.'nends  the  abolition  at  such  ex- 
emptlor.  which  grants  a  privilege  to  users 
to  the  serious  deUiment  of  legitimate  rights 
ot  authors  and  composers  throughout  the 
world. 

Similarly  the  congress  went  on  record 
with  regard  to  the  copyright  regulations 
in  Can  Ida  where  the  protection  provided 
for  creators  whose  works  are  used  in  me- 
chanical production  is  very  inadequate. 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  redrafting  our  copyright  law. 
Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to 
effect  changes.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
these  have  originated  from  selfish  in- 
terests and  their  ensictment  srouid  weak- 
en rather  than  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  creative  artist.  The  most  intelligent 
approach  to  solution  of  this  problem  was 
the  so-called  Shotwell  bill.  You  will  re- 
call thai  Prof.  James  T.  Shotwell.  United 
States  Chairman  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Committee  for  International  Intel- 
lectual Cooperation,  led  a  movement  be- 
fore thi?  war  to  redraft  the  copyright  law. 
and  that  after  exhaustive  study  and  pro- 
tracted hearings  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  all  the  parties  in  interest  his 
committee  drafted  a  bill  which  found  its 
way  into  the  Congress.  Unfortimately. 
it  went  the  way  of  a  vast  amoimt  of 
proposed  legislation — forgotten  in  the 
stress   of  war. 

I  know  that  in  this  session  of  Congress 
we  shall  have  a  vast  amount  of  impor- 
tant legislative  work.  Domestic  prob- 
lems are  multiplying.  The  international 
scene  is  clouded  with  much  misunder- 
standing. We  must  face  our  duties  with 
renewed  devotion  to  basic  principles, 
seeking  the  leadership  of  an  all-wise 
Providence. 

In  my  opinion  a  new  copyright  law, 
based  m  ail  respects  upon  full  recogni- 
tion of  authors'  rights,  should  be  among 
our  fir.st  enactments.  Such  a  law  will  be 
a  powerful  tool  to  implement  the  State 
Department's  efforts  to  stimulate  the  in- 
ternational flow  of  national  cultures.  If 
we  have  the  vision  to  proceed  promptly 
to  the  enactment  of  this  law.  we  aill  pro- 
tect our  own  creative  artist  and  we  will 
announce  to  the  world  that  we  in  Amer- 
ica guarantee  the  integrity  of  work  of 
creative  artists  of  other  nations. 

I.  for  one.  should  be  happy  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  lawmakers  of  the  Na- 
tion to  participate  In  bringing  this 
about.  I  believe,  in  all  sincerity,  that  no 
single  movement  can  more  effectively 
convince  our  brothers  in  art  in  other 
countries  that  Americans,  like  them- 
selves, are  truly  concerned  with  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  that  we  do  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  Such  a  movement 
transcends  party  Unes.  It  is  American 
In  the  truest  sense.  To  the  enactment 
of  such  a  law  I  pledge  my  best  efforts. 
To  its  enactment  I  rally  every  one  of  you. 


TWB«^Pr«Mca 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MaSSACHOSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V  K8 

Wednesdau,  January  29,  1947 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  remarks  before 
the  Citizens  National  Committee,  Inc..  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  in  Washington,  on 
Monday.  January  27.  IS47: 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  tbe  Citizens 
National  Committee.  I  sm  happy  to  be  able 
to  be  with  you  this  morning.  I  am  par- 
ticul&rly  happy  because,  if  I  understand  the 
objectives  of  this  organization  clearly,  I  be- 
lieve it  has  a  great  opportunity  to  be  of 
help  to  the  Congress  in  dealing  with  the 
moat  important  problem  confronting  us,  in 
my  opinion,  at  this  time. 

I  refer  to  the  problem  of  putting  our  finan- 
cial house  in  order.  I  say  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant problem  confronting  us  at  this  time 
because  unless  order  Is  restored  national 
solvency  is  impossible,  widespread  suSering 
is  inevitable. 

Too  many  governments  have  been  wrecked 
on  tbe  recks  of  loose  fiscal  policy.  The  rocks 
are  visible  in  many  directions  at  this  time. 

The  President's  Budget  message  was.  I  am 
confident,  a  tremendous  disappointment  to 
millions  of  Americans,  to  all  those  who  be- 
lieved that  the  President  would  respond  to 
the  clear  mandate  from  the  people  to  slash 
expenditures,  to  eliminate  waste  and  ex- 
travagance, and  to  limit  Federal  activities  to 
those  which  are  essential  in  the  light  of  the 
conditions  confronting  the  country  at  this 
time. 

It  was  particularly  disappointing  In  view 
of  hie  message  to  the  Congress  only  4  days 
before  In  which  he  Indicated  that  expendi- 
tures would  be  cut  to  the  bone  and  in  which 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  Congress  would 
cooperate  in  what  he  termed  with  a  smile 
his  "economy  program" — an  economy  pro- 
gram which  turned  out  to  call  for  an  over-all 
expenditure  of  »37,5CO.0OO.0O0  in  a  fiscal  year 
commencing  almost  2  years  after  VJ-day. 

The  national  welfare  denumds  reduction 
In  expenditure,  reduction  In  the  national 
debt,  and  reduction  In  taxation,  with  a  view 
to  assuring  essential  production  and  to 
avoiding  Nation-wide  suffering  for  all. 

Curing  the  past  14  years  we  have  seen  un- 
precedented waste  and  extravagance;  we  have 
seen  deficit  piled  upon  deficit;  we  have  seen 
the  national  debt  mount  to  unteaird-of  pro- 
portions; we  have  seen  bureaucratic  gov- 
ernment encroaching  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  sssmntng  more  and  more  power,  and 
usorplag  fonetloes  belonging  more  properly 
to  States,  local  goverrmients.  and  private 
business.  We  have  seen  ever  mounting  taxa- 
tion to  be  paid  for  In  the  sweat  of  everyone 
who  labors,  whether  by  brawn  or  by  brain. 

As  a  result  of  war  and  the  spending  phi- 
losophy of  the  administration,  we  are  today 
confronted  in  the  fLieal  fleki  by  unparalle^d 
conditions. 

We  talk  of  s  national  debt  of  $260,000,000.- 
000.  That  is  an  enormous  figure.  It  is  10 
times  the  maximum  national  debt  during 
World  War  I.  It  is  far  above  the  figure  which 
competent  persons  have  thought  the  Nation 
could  carry,  but  it  doesnt  tell  the  whole 
story.  It  makes  no  mention  of  conticgent 
UsbiUUes. 

In  response  to  inquiries  which  I  pro- 
pounded about  a  year  ago.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  testified  on  the  record  that  the  gross 
public  debt,  plus  contingent  liabilities, 
amounted  to  the  astounding  flgtire  of  over 
#663.000.000,000. 
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That  Is  approximately  two-thirds  of  a 
trillion  dollars.  It  includes  in  addition  to 
the  gross  public  debt,  which  we  normally 
consider,  obligations  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  of  $27,000,000,000.  unliquidated 
obligations  against  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations of  $43,000,000,000.  agency  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  of  $6,000,- 
000,000,  and  insvu-ance  by  Government  agen- 
cies of  $309,000,000,000. 

The  gross  public  debt  alone  Is  equivalent 
to  over  $1,850  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country.  The  equivalent  on  the 
same  basis  for  gross  public  debt  plus  con- 
tingent liabilities  is  over  $4,700. 

We  have  an  enormous  number  of  Federal 
agencies,  many  of  them  engaged  in  func- 
tions not  properly  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government,  particularly  under  present  con- 
ditions. According  to  Senator  Btrd.  of  Vir- 
ginia, those  agencies  number  1.150  as  com- 
pared to  190  in  1935. 

There  has  been  great  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  functions  in  many  of  these  agen- 
cies. The  Comptroller  General  has  stated  not 
so  long  ago  that  there  were  no  less  than  29 
agencies  lending  Government  funds,  3  insur- 
'^  Ing  deposits.  34  in  the  acquisition  of  land, 
16  in  wildlife  preservation,  10  in  Government 
construction,  9  in  credit  and  finance,  12  in 
^ome  and  community  planning,  10  in  mate- 
rials and  construction,  28  in  welfare  mat- 
ters. 14  in  forestry  matters,  4  in  bank  exami- 
nations, and  65  in  gathering  statistics. 

We  have  an  enormous  Federal  pay  roll 
with  apparently  little  or  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  President  for  Its  proper  reduc- 
tion. The  most  recent  figure  that  I  have 
seen  showed  over  2,300,000  persons  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll  today  as  compared  with 
about  900,000  in  1939  and  about  720.000  in 
1935.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  an 
Increase  of  1,400,000  since  1939,  probably 
representing  an  Increase  in  expenditure  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000.  There  are 
In  many  States  more  Federal  employees  than 
there  are  State  employees.  Excluding  the 
Army  and  Navy,  there  are  more  Federal  em- 
ployees on  the  pay  rolls  today  than  there 
were  on  VJ-day. 

A  year  ago  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
testified  that  a  majority.  If  not  all,  agencies 
of  Government,  except  strictly  national  de- 
fense and  war  agencies,  would  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  request  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1947  in  excess  of 
those  for  1946.  It  would  appear  that  it  is 
proposed  to  accord  many  of  those  agencies 
further  increases  for  the  fiscal  year  1948 
as  compared  with  those  for   1947. 

There  has  been  gross  waste  of  the  people's 
money  in  many  fields.  May  I  give  you  one 
example  which,  while  not  one  of  the  major 
examples  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  is, 
nevertheless.  In  my  Judgment,  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  terms  of  the  proi>er  func- 
tioning of  our  form  of  government. 

In  response  to  further  inquiries  which  I 
propounded  a  year  ago,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  reported  on  the  record  that  there 
were  no  less  than  46.000  (part  or  full  time) 
employees  engaged  in  publicity  or  propa- 
ganda work  of  every  kind  and  description 
on  the  Federal  pay  rolls  at  the  people's  ex- 
pense. Without  burdening  you  with  detail 
which  can  be  found  in  the  hearings  on  the 
subject,  I  may  state  that  the  work  Included 
publications,  press  service,  radio  broadcast- 
ing, group  contacts  with  attendance  at  meet- 
ings, paid  advertisements,  exhibits,  motion 
pictures,  lantern  slides  and  lecture  material, 
photography,  correspondence,  individual  con- 
tacts, educational  cooperation  with  schools 
an*  civic  or  special-interest  organizations, 
posters,  and  other  miscellaneous  items. 

This  enormoxis  governmental  publicity 
set-up,  in  my  opinion,  Is  not  only  a  gross 
waste  of  the  people's  money  but  over  and 
beyond  that  makes  for  the  destruction  of 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  legislative  func- 
tions of  the  Government. 


Title  5,  sfction  54,  of  the  United  States 
Code  specifically  provides  that  "No  money 
appropriated  by  any  act  shall  be  tised  for 
the  compensation  of  any  publicity  expert 
unless  specifically  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose.'  Departure  from  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying that  law,  coupled  with  the  surrender 
In  large  measure  of  control  of  the  purse- 
strings  by  the  Congress  leads  inevitably  to 
the  domination  of  Congress  and  the  people 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Lack  of  proper  control  and  worse  in  the 
handling  of  funds  made  available  to  depart- 
ments and  agencies  has  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  many  billions  of  dollars  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  reported  the  loss  of  many 
billions,  particularly  In  .connection  with  cost- 
plus  contracts,  renegotiation,  and  contract 
termination.  He  has  castigated  the  prcKure- 
ment  agencies  of  the  Government  for  laxity 
and  lack  of  ethical  standards.  He  has  re- 
ported in  one  instance  that  the  United  States 
Maritime  C6mmission  and  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  have  failed  to  account  prop- 
erly for  over  $3,000,000,000. 

Referring  to  abuse  of  authority  and  de- 
generation of  moral  standards,  as  late  as 
July  29,  last,  he  said,  "We  cannot  overstate 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Nothing 
less  than  the  faith  of  our  people  in  the 
integrity  of  their  Government  is  at  stake." 

P^lrther  examples  of  the  shortcomings  cf 
the  spending  era  in  which  we  have  been  liv- 
ing are  unnecessary. 

Waste  and  corruption  must  be  eliminated. 
Federal  expenditure  must  be  limited  to  ex- 
penditure which  is  essential  in  the  light  of 
present-day  conditions;  the  national  debt 
must  be  reduced;  taxation  must  be  reduced; 
efficient  government  must  be  assured  at  the 
least  possible  cost. 

The  legislative  budget  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  Is  used  today  is  a  new  feature 
In  the  control  by  Congress  over  appropria- 
tions. It  is  provided  for  in  section  138-A 
of  the  reorganization  law  approved  on  August 
2  last. 

In  that  law  it  Is  provided  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House,  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  or  duly 
authorized  subcommittees  thereof,  shall  meet 
Jointly  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and,  after  study  and  con- 
sultations, giving  due  consideration  U)  the 
budget  recommendations  of  the  President, 
shall  report  to  their  respective  Hotises  a 
legislative  budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
including  the  estimated  over-all  Federal  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  such  year.  The 
report  must  contain  a  recommendation  for 
the  maximum  amount  to  be  appropriated  for 
expenditure  in  such  year.  Including  an 
amount  to  be  reserved  for  unforeseen  r<  quire- 
ments.  If  the  estimated  receipts  exceed  the 
estimated  expenditure,  the  report  mujt  con- 
tain a  recommendation  for  a  reduction  in 
the  public  debt.  If  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture exceeds  the  estimated  receipts,  the  reso- 
lution approving  the  report  must  state  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  public 
debt  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
excess.  The  report  must  be  made  on  or 
before  February  15. 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  compel 
consideration  of  receipts  and  expenditures  as 
a  whole  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  and  the  adoption  of  a  ceiling 
which  will  at  least  serve  as  a  rough  yard- 
stick for  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  and  for  the  Congress 
as  a  whole. 

With  the  purpose  sought  I  am  In  accord. 
Whether  the  specific  mechanics  provided 
will  achieve  the  underlying  objective  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  I  hope  that  the  proposal 
will  contribute  to  sound  economy.  Obvi- 
ously, however,  no  aoctirate  conclusions  can 


be  reached  by  the  Congress  until  after  the 
several  subcommittees  on  appropriatlotis 
have  completed  their  work.  Prom  this 
standpoint,  the  new  law  puts  the  cart  before 
the  horse. 

What  the  Congress  has  vitally  needed  for 
many  years.  In  my  opinion,  is  a  competent 
staff  of  investigators  and  auditors. 

In  no  other  way  can  proper  retrenchment 
be  assured  unless  the  President  himself  Is 
determined  to  effect  that  retrenchment. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  present 
conditions  Is  Just  a  part  of  the  White  House 
orpanlzatlon. 

The  President's  budget  message  Is  lacking 
in  clarity  and  gives  evidence  of  lack  of  care- 
ful consideration.  It  contemplates  sn  over- 
all expenditure  In  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
1948  commencing  July  1  next,  of  $37,500.- 
OCO.OOO.  This  proposed  expenditure  Is  In  re- 
spect to  a  fiscal  year  starting  almost  3  years 
after  VJ-day.  It  represents  an  expenditure 
of  more  than  four  times  our  largest  prewar 
budget,  a  budget  which  was  considered  eiror- 
mous  at  the  time.  It  represents  the  equiva- 
lent of  $55  a  month  on  the  back  of  every 
gainfully  employed  person  In  this  country. 

The  President  asks  for  $5,000,000,000  for 
Interest  on  the  public  debt;  for  $a.lOO.0C0.O0O 
for  refunds  under  present  tax  laws;  for  $7.- 
300.000,000  for  veteran  services.  These  are 
tremendous  figures.  They  aggregate  $14,- 
400.000,000.  They  leave  a  balance  of  $23,- 
100.000.000  for  the  other  expenses  of  the 
Government. 

Our  over-all  expenditure  in  1030  was 
about  $9,000,000,000,  In  1914  it  was  about 
$1,000,000,000. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  Budget  has  not 
yet  been  possible.  This  must  be  made  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Legislative 
Budget  Insofar  as  limited  time  permits  and 
by  the  several  subcommittees  on  appropria- 
tions in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

The  Budget,  would  appear,  however,  to 
indicate  little  or  no  effort  to  respond  to  the 
people's  demand  for  real  retrenchment.  On 
the  contrary.  It  would  appear  to  contemplate 
the  carrying  on  of  unjustified  activities — 
activities  which  are  not  primarily  Federal 
activities — activities  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  afford  to  suppwrt  under 
present  conditions. 

Eleven  billion  two  himdred  million  dollars 
is  requested  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  I 
should  be  the  last  to  take  any  step  that 
would  cripple  our  armed  forces  at  this  critical 
time  in  world  affairs.  I  am  Inclined  to  tw- 
lieve,  however,  in  the  light  of  such  study  as 
I  have  been  able  to  give  the  matter,  that 
substantial  reductions  may  well  be  effected 
In  this  enormous  Item  of  expenditure  with- 
out In  any  way  affecting  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  the  armed  forces. 

Seven  billion  three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars is  proposed  for  veterans'  services.  Again 
I  would  not  reduce  In  any  way  the  benefits 
provided  for  our  veterans.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced, however,  that  this  tremendous  Item 
of  expenditure  has  been  caret  uUy  computed 
or  that  substantial  savings  cannot  be  effected 
In  reference  to  administrative  personnel  now 
numbering  over  ?20,000  and  other  adminis- 
trative costs. 

The  discontinuance  of  unnecessary  gov- 
ernmental functions  and  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  personnel  offer  a  major  route  to 
retrenchment.  It  Is  noteworthy  in  this  con- 
nection. In  how  many  Instances  It  Is  proposed 
by  the  President  to  give  substantial  Increaaas 
In  appropriations  to  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

For  example:  It  is  proposed  to  appropriate 
$947,000,000  as  compared  with  an  actual  ap- 
propriation this  year  of  $723,000,000  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  It  is  proposed  to 
appropriate  $264,000,000  as  compared  wltb 
$194,000,000  this  year  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  It  Is  proposed  to  appropriate  $313,- 
000,000  as  compared  with  $272,000,000  this 
year  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  it  is 
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proposed  to  »ppropr)Rt«  till. COO .000  \n  com- 
pared with  tOS.OOO.OOO  thU  year  for  he  De- 
partment  of  Justice;  It  is  propoMd  t(  appro- 
priate fSM.OOO.OOO  M  compared  with  1178.- 
OCO.OOO  for  thta  year  for  the  Bute  Depart- 
BMnt:  and  tt  ta  propoacd  to  approprta  e  is&a.- 
000.000  aa  compared  with  1295.000,(00  this 
year  tor  the  Poet  OfBce  Department. 

A  ■imllar  comparison  for  some  of  t:  te  Inde- 
pendsai  agenclea  of  the  Ooverntnen :  showa 
an  tnnasai  from  tia.OOO.OOO  to  ii:  .700.000 
fur  the  C.vtl  Service  Commlaalon.  fiom  lA.* 
500.000  to  17.300.000  for  the  Pederi  1  Com* 
munlcattona  CommUalon.  from  $3:H  O.OCO  to 
04JQ0M0  for  the  Federal  Power  Com  niaalon. 
froa  taJW.OOO  to  lajrao.OOO  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunlsskm,  from  I9  0OO.OCO  to  111.- 
000.000  for  the  Interatate  Commen  e  Com- 
mission, from  •1.000.000  to  •1.700.00i  for  the 
Katlonal  ArchlTes.  from  t4.000.OCO  tc  (7.900.- 
000*  for  the  National  Labor  Relation  i  Board, 
from  14.900.000  to  •8,500.000  for  the  S  !curitles 
and  Bxchange  Commlaslon.  These  are  but 
example! 

All  Items  of  the  proposed  over-all  rxpendl- 
tures  must  be  thoroughly  examlQe<  by  the 
committees  referred  to.  Partlculsi  ly  such 
Items  aa  those  classified  by  the  I  resident 
untfar  the  heading  "Intemsttunu  affairs 
and  finance."  •3.8OO.00O.0OO;  progrims  for 
Improvement  of  transportation  at  d  com- 
mtmlcatlon  syitems,  for  public  W(  rks  snd 
development  of  natural  resources.  92.900,- 
000.000:  for  our  agricultural  program  •1.400.- 
000.000;  for  social  welfare  and  gereral  re- 
•evch.  •1.700.000,000:  for  war  llqi  tdatlon, 
varlotH  MTvlces  to  business  and  otl  ler  mls- 
cellaneoua  items.  •a.lOO.OCO.OOO. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  spending  vhat  we 
might  like  to  spend.  It  Is  a  question  of 
eliminating  every  cent  of  expendin  ire  that 
Is  unjustified  under  present  conditions. 

The  essential  needs  of  efBclent  govern- 
mental operation  should  govern  a(  propria- 
tlons— In  turn  appropriations  shou  d  guide 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  1  >  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  revenue  to  I «  raised 
bjr  taxation. 

We  naed  to  get  away  from  the  i  pending 
paycboloffy  of  the  past  14  years.  W<  need  to 
l*t  back  to  an  appreciation  of  the  :  set  that 
whenever  any  agency  of  the  Oov  rrnment 
wastea  •a.OOO  It  has  wasted  the  enti  re  year's 
work  of  aooM  eiUaen.  When  it  wastM 
f lOOUXM  It  has  wasted  a  years  work  it  njOOO 
AmtthMn  ciusens.  or  all  the  liihsb  tanu  of 
0  MOd*slied  middle  western  cliv 

Ittry  dollar  of  Federal  espnutitur  m  oomM 
•HI  of  the  toll  of  those  who  pruduct .  Every 
worfcw  uii  the  Federal  pay  ri<U  dh  uiis  one 
hMi  werlMNr  to  help  produce  for  all 

TiM  MiMMUture  proposed  in  ih*  Freal* 
tfMt's  bttOfM  iiMMM*  eMi  und  must  be 
slashed.  All  unjuetUM  MUMMlitur*  ntwt  IM 
ellfflinsted.  Lei  us  Uapt  tiioi  IIm  l4  |MloUV« 
biMlfel  wtU  toMMbut*  to  Utts  end. 


ll  Profit!  Uncit  Sam  "To  Cut  Bro^^  Upon 
Um  Wotori'-Wtittra  Woti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARHs 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  Aai/-oN« 

01  TMI  HOUOt  OF  RIFRnCNTAtl^ 

r/)iir«day.  January  U,  194 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Spea  ;er.  10 
years  axo  when  our  coUeaffur.  Co  a«reM- 
man  Charles  Leavy,  was  with  i»  from 
the  State  of  Wa^hlnrton.  he  i  sed  to 
badger  me  about  the  respective  poten- 


tialities of  our  States  in  the  West.  Said 
ChATlle  one  day.  "John,  the  Columbia 
River  is  the  greatest  potential  power- 
producing  river  in  the  West.  Did  you 
know  that  the  Columbia  River  has  five 
times  the  volume  of  your  Colorado 
River?"  I  made  quiclt  and  mathemati- 
cal reply,  saying,  "Charlie,  do  you  know 
that  we  can  build  in  numerous  places 
on  the  Colorado  River  dams  five  times 
as  high  as  any  you  can  possibly  have 
on  the  Columbia  River?  Now  since  total 
power  output  is  the  product  of  volume 
times  fall.  I  don't  see  that  you  have 
much  to  brag  about  In  comparison  be- 
tween your  Columbia  and  my  Colorado." 
I  think  our  respective  statements  com- 
paring the  greatest  river  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  greatest  river  of  the 
Pacific  Southwest  sums  up  a  proper  com- 
parl.^on  of  them  with  regard  to  hydro- 
electric iwwer  production. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  the  fore- 
going is  simply  a  convenient  illustration. 
and  I  use  hydroelectric  power  produc- 
tion merely  because  it  Is  most  easily  and 
mathematically  stated,  and  not  because 
it  is  the  most  Important  in  western  econ- 
omy. In  fact,  utilization  of  water  for 
power  production  Is  entirely  secondary 
to  certain  life-giving  uses  for  which  it  is 
needed  in  the  West. 

Previously.  I  have  stated  to  the  Con- 
gress thiit.  although  20.000,000  acres  of 
land  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  desert 
in  the  West,  which  is  about  50  percent  of 
the  total  possible  development  In  irri- 
gation, even  so.  not  to  exceed  20  percent 
of  the  wealth- producing  possibility  of 
our  maximum  reclamation  program  has 
thus  far  been  realized  in  completed  proj- 
ects. That  Is  to  say  that  further  moves 
toward  completion  of  this  reclamation 
program  will  create  wealth,  not  in  direct 
proportion  to  total  Increases,  but  rather 
according  to  the  squares  of  the  capital 
Investmints  made.  I  do  not  want  to 
seem  too  mathematical,  and  I  realize 
that  It  might  be  dlfllcult  to  prove  with 
a  Q,  E.  O.  that  ouch  i.i  a  mathematical 
fact,  but  X  am  convinced  th«t  the  In- 
cr«M«  of  new  wetlth  out  of  Increased 
InvMtmenUi  In  reclamation  runs  more 
nearly  in  a  geoOMtrlo  ratio.  The  hlttory 
of  a  few  typical  reclamation  projects 
fumlnhci  ample  evidence  of  luch  eco- 
nomic fxpannlon.  j 

I  know  the  argument  will  be  raised  at 
once  by  those  Indifferent  to  such  recla- 
mation developments  and  also  by  thote 
poorly  inloroMd.  and  especially  those 
who  are  hottili  to  it,  that  it  is  not  wise 
peltry  to  brtna  in  new  land  now,  They 
will  say  ihst  American  atrlculUire  Is  apt 
to  be  troubled  with  surplusei  a^^hiui  been 
the  case  prior  to  the  recent  war.  How- 
ever. If  the  true  facts  are  ma4c  known, 
reclamat  ion  projects  do  not  coo^pete  with 
the  major  crops  produced  by  American 
agrlculti^re,  and.  therefore,  have  no  ap- 
preciable effect  in  brinling  about  trouble- 
some surpluses  of  those  ma>or  crops. 
The  great  wealth  prodticed  by  reclama- 
tion con.«lsts  of  specialty  crops  harvested 
at  unusual  seasons  and  thereby,  instead 
of  competing  with  the  major  farm  crops, 
supplemimts  them  In  giving  our  consum- 
ing public  the  variety  which  it  wants. 


Thousands  of  carloads  of  lettuce  are 
shipped  out  of  the  warm  valleys  in  the 
Pacific  Southwest  when  most  of  our 
country  is  blanketed  in  snow,  and  even 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  fresh  food,  as 
well  as  fruit.  Is  produced  under  irriga- 
tion at  a  time  when  most  of  the  East  is 
suffering  a  climate  in  which  nothing  will 
grow.  Quick-frozen  peas  and  other  table 
crops  are  readied  for  the  market  and 
flown  by  air  to  bring  these  top  prices. 
which  makes  their  total  production  so 
a-stronomical  in  volume  and  value. 

Perhaps  the  French  gardeners  in  Paris 
growing  truck  under  glass  could  be  cited 
as  carrying  on  the  most  intensive  kind 
of  agriculture  known,  but  the  irrigated 
West  can  show  an  equally  Intensive  agri- 
culture, not  of  a  hothouse  variety.  No, 
we  have  the  sun  out  there,  and  it  works 
overtime,  and  we  do  not  have  .o  glass-ln 
cur  irrigated  acres.  The  all-important 
thing  to  rememt)er  is  that  we  are  not 
growing  corn,  nor  wheat,  nor  rice,  nor 
tobacco  in  the  West,  and  that  there  is  no 
competition  with  the  other  farming  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation.  In  the  far  West  we 
farm  Intensively  but  not  competitively. 

My  stock  illustration  to  show  the  pro- 
du:tivity  of  Irrigated  lands  is  a  report  on 
one  main  project  around  Phoenix.  Ariz., 
which  2  years  ago  produced  $30,000,000 
worth  of  food  and  fiber  on  225,000  acres 
of  Irrigated  land  in  12  months.  However. 
I  found  that  during  the  following  12 
months  that  same  land  averaged  $163  per 
acre  In  the  cash  value  of  its  crops.  There 
are  several  other  projects  In  Arizona 
which  are  about  equally  productive  and 
still  other  projects  in  adjoining  States  in 
the  Pacific  Southwest  where  the  annual 
production  is  comparable  in  value. 

Astonishing  as  the  above  appears  to 
be.  it  is  .«;urpassed  by  certain  projects  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  where  the  crop 
production  In  1943  on  one  project  aver- 
aged $245  per  acre.  Other  projects  up 
there  exceeded  even  that  figure.  In  fact, 
I  am  told  that  during  the  last  few  years 
the  United  States  Treanuiy  collected  In 
Income  taxes  from  some  of  these  proj- 
ects annually  more  than  the  original  to- 
tal governmental  Investment  In  the  proj- 
ects. That  would  certainly  seem  a  good 
Investment  fur  Uncle  Samuel  as  well  ss 
for  his  cnterprlslnu  nieces  and  nephtwii. 

Althoutfh  the  recent  war  ytani  have 
been  unusual  yearn,  the  Rertamntton 
Service  shows  that  the  total  avrlcultural 
production  in  food  and  fiber  during  the 
war  yrars  averaged  approximately  60 
peicent  annually  of  the  total  Oovem- 
mrnt  outlnv  throuuli  the  United  Btatei 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  (or  nil  theNc  Fed- 
eral projects.  Mold  In  mind  that  the 
reclamntlon  law  provides  for  the  ulti- 
mate repayment  of  every  dollar  of  capi- 
tal investment  which  Uncle  Sam  mokev, 
whlcli  makes  the  United  States  Treasury 
sale  and  whole  on  all  such  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Yet.  meanwhile,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  pulling  into  the  Treasury, 
through  taxation  from  this  wealth-pro- 
ducing Investment,  many  times  over  the 
Government  money  spent  to  help  create 
them.  This  is  private  enterprise  in  high 
gear,  yielding  rich  profits  from  wise  Gov- 
ernment encouragement. 
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The  Rif  ht  To  Strike 
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or 


HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  January  29. 1947 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
being  written  and  said  on  the  all-im- 
portant labor-management  question.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  organized  labor,  and 
as  a  businessman,  feel  I  am  somewhat 
qualified  to  understand  both  sides.  An 
editorial  appearing  in  the  January  14 
Issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
entitled  "The  Right  To  Strike."  sums  up 
the  situation  in  a  clear  and  concise  man- 
ner. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  the  editorial  mentioned: 

TKX  RIOHT  TO  8T1UKX 

The  American  people  are  going  to  limit  the 
right  to  strike  in  essential  Industries.  The 
Supreme  Court  may  start  the  process  In  lu 
decision  on  the  injunction  against  John  L. 
Lewis.  Congress  may  do  It  with  new  laws. 
Whether  It  Is  well  or  badly  done  will  depend 
on  how  clearly  the  public  understands  the 
situation  and  on  how  closely  the  law  follows 
Justice  and  common  sense. 

The  public  has  been  confused  by  talk  about 
the  right  or  a  man  to  quit  work  and  about 
the  thirteenth  amendment's  prohibition  ol 
Involuntary  servitude.  In  human  society 
there  are  no  absolute  rlghU.  The  right  to 
free  speech  confers  no  freedom  to  commit 
libel.  The  right  to  bear  arms  gives  no  man  a 
license  to  duel.  Taxation,  eminent  domain, 
conscription— all  limit  private  rights  In  the 
name  of  public  welfare. 

The  right  of  an  Individual  to  quit  work  Is 
not  a  right  to  conspire  with  others  to  para- 
lyse an  essential  public  service.  It  Is  not.  for 
instance,  a  right  conferred  on  a  union  to  cut 
off  •  city's  light  and  power  supply,  as  was 
done  at  Pltuburgh  s  few  months  ago.  It  is 
not  a  right  to  deprive  a  city  of  police  pro- 
tection, as  was  proved  In  Boston  28  years  ago. 
It  is  not  a  right  to  halt  the  railroads,  ss  was 
demonstrnted  in  the  United  Btntes  last 
spring.  It  Is  not  s  right  to  shut  off  food  sup- 
plies, as  is  being  shown  in  InglHitd  today. 

Freedom  from  involuntary  servitude  is 
prtelous.  It  WAS  won  through  esnturies  of 
struggle,  It  muat  be  guarded  with  our  lives, 
But  It  will  not  be  cherished  or  protected  by 
UNlng  the  words  to  closk  an  nbuse,  an  nctusl 
destruction  of  freedom.  The  individunl's 
fre««doni  from  involuntary  servitude  fumishos 
BO  license  for  a  union— or  a  company— to  hold 
a  city  or  nation  for  ransom.  And  if  there  Is 
justice  in  rscognirinu  thst  a  worker  has 
some  interest  in  his  Job  so  that  we  tolerate 
his  efforts  to  keep  s  strikebreaker  from  tuk* 
Ing  It  there  is  Justice  also  In  requiring  men 
not  to  strike  when  their  doing  so  robs  thou- 
sands of  others  of  the  right  to  work. 

Modern  Industrlnl  society  has  developed 
new  conditicufi  which  give  small  groups- 
unions  or  companies— tremendous  power. 
Open  wsrfare  in  essential  public  servloei 
means  anarchy.  It  txerclses  a  coercion  on 
the  oommunity  which  must  be  answered  by 
coercion.  Actually,  common  sense  is  already 
limiting  the  right  to  strike  or  to  lock  out. 
But  we  have  not  yet  legally  provided  for  the 
situation. 

ComptUsory  arbitration  is  widely  de- 
nounced, both  by  unions  and  Industrialists. 
But  in  some  way  the  public  U  going  to  pro- 


tect Itaelf .  It  can  rightly  demand  that  those 
engaged  In  essential  services  agree  to  arbi- 
trate their  differences — and  accept  the  re- 
stilt— or  get  out  of  those  industries.  In  re- 
turn. It  should  provide  special  safeguardi^— 
such  as  the  guaranty  of  wages  and  worKUig 
conditions  at  least  equal  to  the  average  in 
the  same  community.  The  alternative  Is  a 
law  permitting  the  declaration  of  an  emer- 
gency and  the  taking  over  of  planU  by  the 
Government — with  powers  to  deny  bargain- 
ing and  picketing  privileges. 
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Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Sumner  Welles  from  todays  Washing- 
ton Post: 

Polish  Elections 

(By  Sumner  Welles) 

rtrruRi  cnitid  states  polict 

The  results  of  the  Polish  parliamentary 
elections  were  even  more  fantastic  thaiv  had 
been  expected.  The  Polish  Peasant  Party 
was  allowed  to  poll  only  one-tenth  of  the 
total  vote  cast  and  the  Socialist-Communist 
bloc,  supported  by  the  Blerut-Osubka-Mo- 
rawskl  provisional  regime,  was  made  to  tri- 
umph all  along  the  line. 

The  Moeco'v-domlnated  parties  will,  con- 
sequently, hold  nearly  400  out  of  444  fceats 
In  the  Polish  Parliament.  The  Peasant  Party 
leader,  Mlkolajczyk.  will  have  to  abandon  his 
persistent  and  courageous  efforts  to  mslntaln 
some  semblance  of  real  democracy  In  Poland, 
and  the  last  vestiges  of  the  liberal  policies 
which  General  Slkorskl  had  hoped  to  esub- 
llsh  will,  at  least  temporarily,  disappear, 

The  reports  of  the  American  correspond- 
ents who  covered  the  Polish  elections  have 
made  It  unmUiiikubly  cleur,  If  proof  were 
needed,  that  the  coercion  mid  fruud,  the 
proscription  of  opposition  candldnirs,  una  the 
open  vlolencf  practiced  by  the  provisional 
fovernment  resulted  In  elections  which  were 
the  reverse  of  free  and  unfettered.  It  is 
not  wiihmit  slgnincanre  that  the  heaviest 
majorities  for  the  Uovlet-fuvorrd  rsndiclates 
were  rolled  up  m  the  former  oermnn  disirlcu 
transferred  to  Poland  alter  their  occupation 
by  the  Russian  armies. 

The  offlrinl  protMts  earlier  mads  by  the 
British  snd  American  GovernmenU  in  view 
of  the  aooumulstlng  evidenre  thut  a  shame- 
less rigging  of  t»>e  elections  was  about  to 
take  place  were,  naturally,  fruitless. 

It  Is  frequently  said  in  extenuation  of 
what  has  been  taking  place  in  Poland  sines 
ihe  estnbiuhmeiit  of  the  Lublin  government, 
that  If  the  Hoviet  Union  Is  to  become  a  co- 
operative and  peaceful  power,  It  must  obUln 
the  assurance  of  security,  and  that  the  only 
guaranty  of  Russian  security  lies  In  the 
establishment  of  "friendly  governmenu"  in 
all  of  the  states  adjacent  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  there  U  no  Justification  for  the 
Implication  that  "friendly  governmenU" 
would  not  be  eaUblUhed  as  a  result  of  free 
and  fair  elections  or  for  the  argument  that 
Rxissla  has  a  right  to  impose  minority  gov- 
ernmenu  upon  indepetident  peoples  tmtU 


their  majorities  have  either  been  cowed  Into 
aubmlsslon  or  obliterated.  If  that  were  to 
become  the  official  view  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  normal  influence  of  this  Government 
would  alnk  to  an  all-time  low. 

The  need  fc«-  the  American  Oovenunent 
to  make  a  basic  decision  can  no  longer  be 
evaded.  The  good  faith  of  the  United  SUtea 
is  directly  Involved.  For  It  Is  a  matter  of 
official  record  that.  In  addition  to  the  pledgee 
aet  forth  In  the  Yalta  Agreement,  the  United 
States  during  the  war  years  repeatedly  and 
officially  assured  the  Polish  people  through 
their  representatlvee  that  it  would  never  rec- 
ognlae  a  government  "unrepresentative  of 
Poland."  Can  the  United  States  hope  to  re- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  smaller  countries 
and  to  exercise  a  constructive  Influence  In 
world  affairs  If  It  disregards  pledges  of  so 
solemn  a  character? 

The  decision  which  mxist  be  made  will  In 
a  very  real  sense  determine  the  nature  of 
the  E^uropean  peace  to  come  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  American  peopl*  are  going  to 
be  able  to  Insure  their  own  future  security. 
The  question  now  Is  whether  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  other  western  democraclee  will 
adopt  a  positive  policy  In  the  light  of  what 
has  taken  place  In  Poland  or  whether  they 
wUl  continue  to  limit  themselves  to  pro 
forma  expressions  of  deprecation. 

The  Yalta  agreement,  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well  as  the  United  States  snd  Great 
Britain  officially  subscribed,  gusranteed  the 
Polish  people  an  opportunity  to  obtain  repre- 
sentative government  through  fair  elections. 
That  pledge  has  now  been  flagrantly  Ignored. 
The  Polish  elections  afford  a  further  example 
of  how  the  system  which  the  Communist 
Party  calls  "democracy"  works  In  practice. 

At  this  moment  when  the  long -postponed 
discussion  of  the  Germsn  tresty  Is  finally  at 
hand  and  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  is  at  length  concentrated  upon  the 
pressing  need  for  the  prompt  negotiation  of 
an  over-all  European  settlement.  It  Is  vitally 
important  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  decide  whether  sny  peaceful 
and  lasting  Europesn  order  can  be  created 
If  some  of  the  component  peoples  sre  de- 
prived of  their  rights  to  self-determlnstion 
and  to  sovereign  liberty  snd  when  such  In- 
ternational commitments  as  those  Incorpo- 
rsted  in  the  Atlsntlc  Charter  and  In  the 
Yalta  agreement  are  cynically  violated. 

There  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  any 
present  severance  of  relstlons  with  the  ex- 
isting Government  In  Wsrssw,  A  rupture  at 
this  moment  would  merely  serve  the  intereeu 
of  the  Blerut'Osubks.Morawskl  regime. 
Nor  can  any  final  settlement  of  the  •olish 
question  be  anticipated  until  the  key  to  the 
whole  problem  of  Buropean  reoonstruction— 
the  Oermitn  treaty— has  been  found.  The 
very  frontiers  nf  Poland  must  be  fixed  in 
aeeof^ance  with  the  provisions  of  ths  future 
German  treaty, 

But  the  United  Btates  can  now  make  it 
dear  that  In  lU  eonsidered  Judgment  what 
has  occurred  In  Poland  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  the  third  article  of  the  Atlsntlo 
Charter,  U)  which  every  member  of  the 
United  Nstions  is  committed  under  the 
United  Nations  Declaration,  as  well  aa  a 
vlolstlon  of  article  I  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  that  this  Government  will  con- 
sequently submit  the  issues  thereby  raised  to 
the  United  Nations  at  the  next  meeting  ttt 
its  General  Assembly. 

The  questions  presented  involve  the  good 
faith  of  the  United  Btates,  the  nature  of  the 
foundations  required  upon  which  to  con- 
struct a  peaceful  world  order,  and  the  estab- 
lUhment  of  a  precedent  which  msy  well  de- 
termine whether  the  smaller  nations  of  the 
earth  are  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  fSH- 
dom  and  independence  in  the  yMrs  to  come. 
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Mr.    EATON.    Mr.    Speaker 
organization  meeting  of  the  Hovjse 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman, 
mittee  unanimously  adopted  a 
relative  to  Its  powers  and 
scope  of  its  work  under  the 
House  and  the  Legislative 
tion  Act  of  194«.    In  the 
of  this  resolution  the  commitljee 
the   report  of   a   preorganizat^on 
committee  consisting  of  Mr 
Ohio:  Mr.  Jonkxan.  of  Michigan 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  of  New  York. 
Interest  expressed  in  the  acti<)n 
committee.  I  am  extending  in 
the  fiill  text  of  this  committeje 
tion  and  the  report  of  the 
which  was  received  and  filed: 
coMMirm    BxsoLunoN     mxx^nvi 

POWBIS  AKD  DUnXS  OF  THK 

coMMrrrxz  and  thx  scopz  or 

Wher«u  the  Commute*  on 
«M  established  In  1822.  and  by 
tlTC  Reorganization  Act  of  1944  ( 1 
given  jurisdiction  as  a  standing 
over  relations  of  the  United  State 
elg:n  nations  generally,  and  (21 
continuous  watchfulness  of  the  e: 
the  Department  of  State  and  the 
the  United  SUtcs  Govemment  < 
relating  to  the  relations  of  the 
with  foreljrn  nations  generally: 

Whereas  the  Legislative 
of  1946  gives  apparently  confllctlilg 
tion   to  other   House   ccanmitteei 
poaalble  overlapping  Jurisdiction 
tMa  may  result  In  duplication  of 
activities  and  unnecessary  demands 
ttm«  of  departmental  officers  In 
-    befor*  committees:   and 

Whereas  by  tradition  and 
larly  close  relations  have  grown 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
tive  departments  with  reference 
affairs:  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  desire  and 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
formulation  and  execution  of  a 
foreign  policy  and  to  cooperate  to 
extent  with  the  President  and  th  s 
retary  of  State  in  the  discharge  of 
responsibilities,  while  at  the  s&mi  • 
charging  Its  obligations  to  the 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
Ing  legislative  action  only  after 
edge  of  the  facts  and  policies  luv< 
therefor*,  be  It 

BemHtfed.  {I)  That  the 
cign  Affairs  make  a  detailed  study 
affecting  the  relauons  of  the  Un 
with  foreign  nations  generally 
study  be  made  of  the  international 
caUons   of   which    the    United 
member: 

(21   that  the  Committee  on 
Invite  the  Secretary  of  State   tc 
with  the  committee  in  such  stv  dy 
fumlah  all  necessary  informatioq 
ocfaalaauon.  the  peraonnel.  and 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  in 
agreemenU  to  which  the  United 
party,  and  that  the  committee 
guard   such   Information    agalns 
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Commit  1  ee 


closure  which  U  incompatible  with  the  publie 

Interest;  and 

(3)  that,  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  State  of  this  invlution  and  agree- 
ment, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  rec- 
ommend to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  other 
commltteea  of  the  House  of  RepreaenUtlvea 
that  no  other  committee  make  any  unneces- 
sary duplicating  studies  of  the  organization, 
personnel,  and  policies  of  the  Department 
of   State;    that   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs  Invite  duly  appointed  subcommittees 
from  other  committees  to  participate  in  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  subject  matter  which  Is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  other  committees,  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
quest the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments  and  the  other  committees  whose 
powers  and  duties  may  Involve  foreign  affairs 
to  permit  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  to  participate  In  hearings 
by  such  committees  which  Involve  the  or- 
ganization, personnel,  or  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  matters  relating  to  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
affairs  generally:  and  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
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KEPORT  or  gtrBCOMJerrTKi  on  powers,  duties, 

AMD  SCOPE  or  WORK  Or  COMMmEES 

The  reorganization  of  the  House  commit- 
tees caused  by  the  change  in  peraonnel  and  In 
party  control,  together  with  the  changes  re- 
quired by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1948. 
Involve  a  careful  analysis  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  various  committees  and  a  plan- 
ning of  their  work,  so  as  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation and  conftislon.  While  the  House  has 
over-all  control  cf  the  functioning  of  Its 
committees,  their  Jurisdiction  and  their  ac- 
tivities, each  committee  can  contribute  to 
the  over-all  plan  by  making  an  analysis  of 
Its  own  functions  and  a  plan  for  Its  own 
activities  as  part  of  the  over-all  work  of  the 
House.  Conflicts  between  committee  activ- 
ities are  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  House, 
but.  by  study  and  planning  and  cooperation, 
conflicts  can  be  avoided.  It  Is  In  this  spirit 
that  the  subcommittee  preseats  the  accom- 
panying resolution. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  es- 
tablished in  1822  and  has  had  "a  broad  Juris- 
diction over  foreign  relations'*  (sec.  689,  Jef- 
ferson's Manual),  and  has  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  cf  1946  been  given 
Its  prior  Jurisdiction  as  c  standing  committee 
and  also  Jurisdiction  over  (sec.  121.  rule  XI) 
"all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
•  •  •  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally"  Including  "Inter- 
national conferences  and  congresses."  •  •  • 
"Measures  to  foster  commercial  intercotirse 
with  nations  •  •  •  the  United  Nations 
organization  and  International  financial  and 
monetary  organizations"  and  "foreign  loans" 
and  (sec.  136)  "shall  exercise  continuous 
watchfulness  of  the  execution  by  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  concerned."  thus  giv- 
ing the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  special 
powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  International  or- 
ganizations of  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
member. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
gives  apparently  conflicting  Jurisdiction  to 
other  House  committees,  to  wit  (sec.  131, 
rule  XI): 

"Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Execu- 
tive Department: 

"(B)  Studying  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment activities  at  all  levels     •     •     • 

•■iD)  Studying  Intergovernmental  relatlon- 
ahips  between  the  United  Statea     •     •     • 


of  interstate  and  foreign 


and  International  organizations  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member. 

"Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce : 

"1.  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  gen- 
erally. 

"2.  Regulation  of  Interstate  and  foreign 
transportation. 

"3.  Regulation 
communication. 

■Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 
The  diffusion  within  the  United  States  of 
subversive  and  un-American  propaganda  that 
Is  Instigated  from  foreign  countries  •  •  • 
and  all  other  questions  in  relation  thereto 
that  would  aid  Congress  in  any  necessary 
remedial  legislation." 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  The  work 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  requires  de- 
tailed study  of  the  organizations  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  State. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  This  com- 
mittee has  announced  a  study  of  the  entire 
international  situation  under  its  Jurisdiction, 
"common  defense  generally." 

The  possible  overlapping  Jturlsdictlon  of 
these  six  committees  may  cause,  on  the  one 
hand,  duplication  of  committee  activities, 
and  unnecessary  demands  upon  the  time  of 
departmental  ofBcers  In  appearing  before 
committees  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  pos- 
sibility that  studies  necessary  for  legislation 
may  be  omitted  entirely  because  of  mlsim- 
derstandlng  or  confusion.  There  have  been 
many  instances  where  executive  agencies 
asked  for  blanket  authorizations  from  legisla- 
tive committees,  saying  that  Justification  of 
the  details  would  be  presented  when  appro- 
priations are  sought  imder  the  authorization, 
and  then  when  the  same  agency  appears  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  it  states 
that  this  subject  has  been  explained  In  great 
detail  to  the  legislative  committee.  The  re- 
sult is  that  neither  the  legislative  nor  the 
Appropriations  Committee  makes  the  proper 
examination  of  the  project  because  each 
thinks  the  other  is  doing  It. 

On  questions  involving  foreign  policy  the 
relations  between  the  Exec^llve  and  the  Con- 
gress are  fundamentally  different  from  the 
relations  In  domestic  affairs.  In  the  first 
place.  In  the  disturbed  and  tense  interna- 
tional situation,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  on  Capitol  Hill  are  determined 
that  Congress  and  the  Executive  shall  pre- 
sent a  united  front  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  we  formulate  and  carry  out  a  bi-partisan 
American  foreign  policy.  Wide-open  con- 
gressional Investigations,  public  arguments 
and  debates  between  Congress  and  the  De- 
partments have  an  Important  place  In  the 
settlement  of  domestic  Issues,  but  would  be 
cut  of  place  In  many  aspects  of  our  foreign 
affairs  at  this  time. 

In  the  second  place,  under  our  Constitu- 
tion and  traditions  the  Executive  has  powers 
and  responsibilities  in  international  affairs 
in  his  relations  with  Congress  which  do  not 
apply  at  all  In  domestic  affairs.  In  1796 
President  George  Washington  refused  a  re- 
quest of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
Information  In  connection  with  the  Jay 
Treaty  saying:  "The  nature  of  foreign  nego- 
tiations requires  caution  and  Its  success  must 
often  depend  upon  secrecy;  and  even  when 
brought  to  a  conclusion  a  full  disclosure 
•  •  •  would  be  extremely  Impolitic.  To 
admit,  then,  the  right  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  demand  and  have  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  all  the  papers  respecting  a 
negotiation  with  a  foreign  power  would  be 
to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent." 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Curtias- 
Wright  (299  U.  S.  304).  It  was  held  that  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency  in  foreign  affairs 
came  before  and  beside  the  Constitution. 
The  Court  said:  "In  this  vast  external  realm 
with  Its  Important  complicated,  delicate,  and 
manifold  problems,  the  President  alone  has 
the  power  to  speak  or  listen  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Nation.    •    •    •    into  the  field  of 
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negotiations  the  Senate  cannot  Intrude  and 
Congress  itself  Is  powerless  to  Invade  It." 
House  resolutions  of  Inquiry,  although  highly 
privileged,  when  addressed  to  the  President 
or  the  State  Department  on  subjects  of  dip- 
lomatic Interests/contain  the  clatise  "If  not 
Incompatible  with  the  public  Interest."  (See 
Cannon's  Precedents,  vol.  III.  sec.  1896:  Id., 
vol.  VI.  sec.  436.)  Many  times  Information 
requested  of  the  State  E>epartment  Is  denied 
as  "incompatible  with  the  public  Interest." 

The  power  of  subpena  certainly  stands  no 
higher  than  a  privileged  resolution  of  In- 
quiry. The  House  rules  and  precedents  show 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  way  for  Con- 
gress to  force  Information  from  the  Executive 
except  in  impeachment  proceedings. 

Tills  Concress  desires  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  with  the  President  and  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  in  the  discharge  of 
their  grave  responsibilities:  on  the  other 
hand,  we  believe  this  Congress  is  determined 
to  have  at  least  part  of  Its  membership  fully 
informed  as  to  the  facts  and  the  policies  in- 
volved. W^e  do  not  believe  this  Congress 
would  be  willing  to  legislate  if  pertinent  and 
relevant  information  were  denied  the  proper 
committees  of  Congress. 

The  Foreign  A5alrs  Committee  has  by  tra- 
dition and  precedent  peculiarly  close  rela- 
tions with  the  State  Department  and  the 
Executive  with  reference  to  foreign  affairs. 
We  believe  that  it  Is  the  committee  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  personnel,  policies,  and 
organizations  of  the  State  Department  and 
our  International  activities  We  believe  that 
the  Department  will  make  full  disclosures 
to  this  committee  of  all  necessary  informa- 
tion with  proper  safeguards  for  secrecy  If 
publication  Is  "Incompatible  with  the  public 
interest."  V.'e  received  much  of  such  Infor- 
mation during  the  war.  Subcommittees  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  received  Informa- 
tion of  the  most  secret  kind,  Including 
A  bomb  development  during  the  war,  and 
preserved  this  secrecy  inviolate.  The  House, 
in  acting  upon  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions furnished  by  committees  which  are  en- 
joined to  secrecy,  has  at  least  the  assurance 
that  trusted  Members  of  the  House  are  fully 
Informed,  and  believe  that  secrecy  Is  in  the 
public  Interest.  Such  committees  have  a 
grave  responsibility.  Secrecy  should  not  ex- 
tend beyond  vital  military  and  diplomatic 
matters,  but  in  such  matters  it  is  Imperative 
that  (1)  the  proper  committee  be  fully  in- 
formed, and  that  (2)  this  Information  be 
not  made  public. 

We  believe  that  the  resolution,  with  refer- 
ence to  our  work,  placing  upon  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  the  responsibility  of 
checking  the  organization,  personnel,  and 
policies  of  the  State  Department,  providing 
liaison  with  other  committees  which  are 
necessarily  Involved,  and  preventing  dupli- 
cating activities  of  other  committees,  will  be 
the  best  way  to  carry  out  necessary  functions 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  this 
session. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  precisely  the  same  Jurisdiction 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  as  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  except  for 
treaties.  The  House,  however,  with  Its  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  purse.  Initiates  all 
appropriations,  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  the  primary  duty  of  au- 
thorizing all  appropriations  directing  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
nations  generally. 

Cooperation  In  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  a  bipartisan  policy  Involves  more 
than  cooperation  between  the  Senate  and 
the  Executive:  It  Involves  more  than  coopera- 
tion between  the  House  and  the  Executive; 
it  Involves  more  than  cooperation  between 
the  parties  In  each  body  of  Congress:  It  In- 
volves cooperation  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  as  well  as  between  Congress  and 


the  Executive.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  is  obviously  the  appro- 
priate committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 


Tariff  Pirates  Are  Back 
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or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29,  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  an  interesting 
and  well-timed  editorial  from  the  Belle- 
ville. 111.,  News-Democrat,  Friday,  Janu- 
ary 24,  1947. 

I  have  been  disturbed  recently  by  the 
tendency  of  some  persons  to  start  a 
movement  toward  high  tariff  barriers  to 
commerce,  but  I  am  confident  that  the 
majority  in  this  Congress  have  confi- 
dence in  the  policy  of  tariff  reciprocity  as 
the  best  path  toward  an  expanding  world 
economy.  The  United  States  has  much 
to  gain  by  the  continuation  of  the  reci- 
procity policy — much  to  lose  by  a  re- 
lapse into  economic  isolation. 

The  editorial  which  follows  briefly  ex- 
plains the  meaning  of  a  high  tariff  wall 
which  would  be  thrown  up  after  the 
scrapping  of  the  policy  of  reciprocity 
to  the  averape  American,  the  consumer 
and  the  business  man.    The  editorial: 

TARIFF  PIRATES  ARE  BACK 

A  few  months  back,  when  OPA  still  wa» 
In  force,  many  manufacturers  and  producers 
screamed  loudly  that  Uncle  Sam  was  lousing 
up  their  business  by  meddling  In  something 
which  was  none  of  his  concern.  They  griped 
continuously  about  various  Injustices  and 
discriminations:  said  they  just  couldn't  bear 
up  under  the  burden. 

OPA  got  the  blame  for  everything — from 
stifling  Industrial  reconversion  to  trampling 
on  grandma's  bunion.  From  the  housetops 
they  shouted  "Down  with  price  controls." 
and  they  raved  and  ranted  about  a  return 
to  the  "solid  principles  of  free  trade." 

Some  of  them  even  stooped  to  connivance 
against  the  Government — which  is  to  say  the 
people  of  the  United  States — by  maliciously 
withholding  desperately  needed  items.  And 
finally  they  put  the  screws  on  and  brought 
the  country  to  Its  knees  by  a  fiendishly  en- 
gineered artificial  meat  famine. 

Their  zealous  fight  for  "free  trade"  was 
won.  and  the  OPA  was  killed. 

But  now  the  shoe  Is  on  the  other  foot. 
It  develops  that  all  their  loud  mouthlngs 
about  the  restoration  of  "free  trade"  was 
Insincere  hokum,  dished  up  purely  to  make 
a  point.  These  opportunists  never  wanted 
"free  trade,"  and  even  now  are  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  law  of  supply  and  Remand. 

Instead,  the  hoodwlnkers  want  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  people  again.  They  are  cur- 
rently bellyaching  for  greatly  strengthened 
protective  tariffs,  which  naturally  are  Im- 
posed and  enforced  by  the  Government  and 
are  paid  for  by  all  domestic  consumers. 
They  don't  want  price  ceUings,  but  they  do 
want  price  floors. 

More  than  a  thousand  briefs  have  been 
filed  In  Washington  by  United  States  In- 
dustries and  trade  associations,  and  within 
the  next  3  weeks  spokesmen  will  vocally  go 
to  bat  to  win  congressional  approval  to  gouge 
the  man  on  the  street. 


American  sheepmen,  for  example.  whoM 
lamb  and  mutton  were  conspicuously  absent 
during  the  artificial  meat  famine,  are  In  th« 
Bwlm.  They  want  a  substantial  Increase  m 
the  wool  tariff,  which,  of  course,  will  be  re- 
fleeted  in  the  price  d  your  next  suit  of 
clothing. 

The  Cotton  Textile  Institute  not  only 
wants  to  keep  the  high  tariff  on  imported 
cotton  fabrics,  but  it  also  wanu  quotas  which 
would  flatly  restrict  Imporu.  That,  too, 
shows  up  In  the  price  you  pay  for  clothing 
and  whatever  else  Is  nude  of  cotton. 

Fabulous  byproduct  of  the  cattle  Indus- 
try—which led  the  OPA-kllUng  meat  strike- 
Is  hides.  And  the  leather  people  are  going 
to  town  to  boost  the  tariff  on  Argentina- 
produced  hides.  If  they  win  out.  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  price  of  leather  shoes  will 
never  be  lower. 

The  shortage  of  paper,  even  at  the  enor- 
mous current  prices,  won't  be  alleviated 
either  If  domestic  paper  manufacturers,  who 
can't  even  approach  fulfillment  of  a  colonal 
backlog  of  orders,  have  their  way.  They  also 
want  the  sky-high  tariff  on  paper  retained. 
And  that,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  affects  your 
pocketbook  all  the  way  from  building  paper 
to  toilet  paper. 

We  could  go  on  reciting  these  outrageous 
proposals  until  both  you  and  we  got  blue  in 
the  face,  but  not  once  would  there  be  one 
of  them  free  of  the  taint  of  selfishness, 
and  proposed  In  the  public  Interest  and  for 
the  common  good  of  all  American  mankind. 

Free  trade  Is  Impossible  wherever  the  sup- 
ply Is  controlled.  Yet  that  Is  exactly  what 
these  free  trade  champions  of  a  few  months 
ago  now  are  seeking. 

The  thing  about  It  that  we  don't  like  It 
that  the  public  will  be  made  to  hold  the 
bag — and  pay  the  bill. 


The  Job  Training  Ceilinf  i 
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or 
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Wednesday.  January  29.  1947 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Arkansas  City  Traveler: 

THE  JOB  TRAINING  CZIUNCS 

The  stand  of  H.  A.  Meter,  new  Third  Dis- 
trict Representative,  In  favor  of  lifting  the 
$200-a-month  celling  on  combined  wages  and 
subsistence  allowance  for  war  veterans  taking 
on-the-job  training  should  meet  with  general 
public  approval. 

The  on-the-job  training  program  was  set 
up  to  compensate  veterans  for  the  occupa- 
tional advantages  lost  by  their  being  called 
Into  service  dtirlng  the  period  In  their  lives 
when  most  young  men  are  learning  a  business 
or  trade  and  qualifying  themselves  for  full- 
fledged  participation  in  their  chosen  careers. 
The  subsistence  allowance  offered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment enables  them  to  cross  the  financial 
hurdle  imposed  by  the  low  wage  scales  In- 
herent In  apprenticeships  and  "learner"  type 
Jobs. 

In  anything  as  large,  as  Involved,  and  as 
hurriedly  set  up  as  the  veterans'  training  pro- 
gram, there  were  certain  to  be  loopholes  by 
which  Individuals  and  companies  could  take 
unfair  advantage.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion sought  to  close  these  gaps  by  imposing 
the  $200  top  monthly  ceUing  on  veterans'  In- 
c<nne  from  both  employers  and  the  Oovem- 
ment. 
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To  men  with  famlllM  and  <4tber  obllga- 
Uoos.  the  rednctlckn  tn  Income  wl  itch  foUowcd 
the  Imposition  of  tlila  cellin);  came  as  a 
aeftnlte  hardship  In  the  face  of  rising  living 
costs.  The  pinch  has  been  felt  particularly 
iB  tb*  larga  cities,  where  slmoc  i  eyerythlng 
comes  with  higher  price  tags  Es  peclally  hiort 
ta»Te  been  the  older  men  vho  1  ksd  acquired 
some  experience  before  enterlni  service  and 
who  wanted  to  start  at  a  higbei  level  in  the 
trainlnc  seal*  and  qualify  for  4  better  type 
>ob. 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  ^  rould  appear 
sound  policy  for  Ckingress  to  Itf  the  ceilings 
by  a  reaMOable  amount  while  laying  down 
more  iMlntt*  regulations  for  tt  e  entire  pro- 
gram. This  combination  wouU  work  to  re- 
strict chiseling  while  dlscountin  ;  the  penalty 
on  the  great  majority  of  veteri  om  acting  In 
good  faith. 
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Mr.  MUROOCK.    Mr 

to  discuss  briefly  one  of 
activities  which  is  earned  or 
eral  Government  in  my 
rest  of  the  Western  States 
Ic  insufficient  to  grow  crops 
made  water  storage  and 
terns.    I  refer  to  the  work  o 
of  Reclamation  in  the 
Interior,  which  lor  almost 
been  constructing  dams,  bu 
tlon  canals,  hydroelectric 
developing  prosperous  irrigated 
areas  and  communities. 

The  total  contribution  of 
terms  of  wealth  and  huma^ 
perhaps  immeasurable,  but 
tlon  of  its  extent  can  be 
the  records  of  the  Bureau 
tlon.     A  factual  report  of 
prepared  by  the  Bureau,  has 
me.    It  is  entitled  "Projecl 
Histories   and   Payout 
contains  a  detailed  account 
cial  status  of  each  project. 
This  report  should  be  studied 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed 
completeness   of   this 
businesslike  repayment 
feet.    This  procedure  is 
of  rei>ayment   plans   whicl 
authorized  by  the 
acted  into  laws  from  1902 
project  water  users  have 
contracts.       to       repay 
Amotmts  due  under  80  of 
principally  for  the  sale  of 
in    reservoirs,    have    been 
There  are  now  177  contra(jts 
payments  are  being  made 
additional  38  contracts 
cuted  covering  repayment 
now  under  construction  on 
completed. 

Of  the  amount  that  had 
in  these  contracts  to  Jime 
percent,  or  $74,838,673.  ha 
That  is  an  excellent  record 
it  seems  to  me,  and  proof 
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ness  of  the  Government's  Investment  in 
the  projects. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  that  in- 
vestment. After  44  years  of  operations 
approximately  $1,000,000,000  has  been 
spent.  When  these  projects  for  which 
repayment  contracts  have  been  executed 
are  completed,  the  inve.stment  in  them 
will  be  more  than  $1,800,000,000.  As  I 
stated  before,  $352,400,000  will  be  repaid 
by  water  users.  An  additional  $473,315,- 
000  which  will  have  been  expended  for 
irrigation  facilities  will  be  repaid  from 
revenues  to  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
power.  Over  half  a  billion  dollars  in- 
vested in  power  facilities  will  be  repaid 
from  power  earnings. 

This  reimbursability  characterLstic  is 
basic  in  the  structure  of  the  reclamation 
program,  making  it  somewhat  unique  in 
this  era  of  large  outlays  of  Federal 
moneys.  It  was  provided  for  tn  the  origi- 
nal Reclamation  Act  passed  in  1902  and 
the  requirement  has  been  adhered  to 
throughout  the  intervening  years. 

But  do  not  think  that  the  monetary  re- 
turn to  the  Federal  Treasury  is  the  only 
measurement  we  have  of  the  value  of 
these  western  reclamation  projects. 
Speaking  cumulatively,  for  the  years  1906 
through  1946.  nearly  $5,000,000,000  worth 
of  crops  has  been  produced  in  these 
areas.  In  1946  alone,  a  banner  year  as  to 
jnelds  and  farm  prices,  the  gross  crop 
value  totaled  over  $500,000,000. 

You  can  see  from  this  record  why  I  am 
interested  in  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  as  they  relate  to  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  as  they  relate  to 
the  total  national  wealth,  i 


Kilfinf  the  Goose  That  Lays  the  Golden 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

Of  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  Januarg  29,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, regarding  H.  R  1030,  we  all  realize 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  certain  ex- 
cise taxes  in  view  of  our  large  national 
debt  and  the  necessity  of  balancing  the 
budget.  It  appears  to  me.  however,  that 
in  our  desire  to  sectire  a  high  volume 
of  taxes  there  is  an  inherent  danger  of 
overtaxation.  When  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  would  permit  certain 
excise  taxes,  levied  as  an  emergency  war 
measure,  to  lapse  in  June  of  this  year,  he 
created  a  situation  which  was  highly 
damaging  to  the  fur  producers  of  this 
country.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  pro- 
ducing 60  percent  of  all  domestic  fur, 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  announcement, 
was  having  great  difficulty  in  keeping  its 
house  in  order  because  of  the  sag  in  mar- 
ket conditions.  The  message  added  fuel 
to  the  fire  In  this  Industry. 

The  passage  of  H.  R.  1030,  now  before 
the  House,  would  reimpose  or  continue  in 
effect  these  war-excise-tax  rates  for  an 
Indefinite  period.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Wao^  and  Means 
will  very  soon  conduct  a  thorough  stuc^ 


of  this  whole  excise-tax  problem  and 
will  bring  to  the  House  a  bill  which  we 
can  consider  as  permanent  legislation 
and  which  will  reestablish  the  old  tax 
rate  on  luxury  items  which  existed  prior 
to  the  war. 

The  fur  producers  in  my  district  and 
State  have  paid  large  sums  in  the  form 
of  excise  taxes  under  the  war  program. 
They  do  not  now  object  to  paying  taxes 
if  the  business  warrants,  but.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  present  conditions,  the  indus- 
try cannot  meet  these  war-excise-tax 
rates.  This  means  that  there  will  be 
very  little  in  the  way  of  tax  dollars, 
which  the  Government  needs  so  badly, 
from  this  Industry.  Congress  cannot  af- 
ford to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs.  If  business  is  poor  in  this  industry, 
then  it  cannot  meet  its  tax  liability  and 
the  Government  will  not  profit.  Re- 
moval of  these  taxes,  however,  just  as 
early  as  possible,  wlU  permit  the  industry 
to  rehabilitate  itself  and  taxes  will  flow 
into  the  Treasury  when  this  period  has 
been  overcome  and  the  industry  is  pros- 
perous again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  seeking  tax  dollars  under  this 
program  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
will  not  be  paid  by  an  Industry  which 
has  no  immediate  prospects  for  a  profit- 
able season.  I  am  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill  insofar  as  it  continues  the 
excise  tax  upon  the  fur  producers  of  this 
country,  and  especially  upon  those  of  my 
district  and  State. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Afreeaciits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NrW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVXS 

Wednesday.  Janiuiry  29.  1947 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  insert  some  pertinent  ob- 
servations with  regard  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements: 

The  so-called  reciprocal  trade -agreements 
program  Is  a  legal  monster  that  ultimately 
will  destroy  the  American  worker,  farmer, 
and  businessman.  This  Frankenstein  piece 
of  legislation  was  conceived  in  hysteria  and 
nurtured  behind  cloaed  doors  of  the  State 
Department. 

This  program  placed  tn  the  hands  of  the 
State  Department  an  instrument  that  has 
been  used  for  the  economic  death  or  serious 
Injury  of  the  farmer,  worker,  and  business- 
man. 

The  Congress  should  take  steps  Imme- 
diately to  wrest  from  the  State  D»p>artment 
the  power  to  make  these  agreements. 

The  agreements  actually  are  give-away 
agreements.  To  call  them  reciprocal  agree- 
ments is  a  misnomer  and  a  piece  of  propa- 
ganda concocted  by  New  Deal  thinkers  to 
hoodwink  the  man  on  the  street.  It  was  a 
term  employed  by  the  New  Dealers  to  en- 
able them  to  put  across  the  idea  that  such 
a  program  eventually  would  metui  the  eco- 
nomic salvation  of  the  world. 

Reciprocity  should  be  a  two-way  street. 
Actually,  the  whole  program  has  been  a  one- 
way street  ever  since  It  was  first  Inaugurated 
In  1934.  In  all  those  years  there  has  never 
been  a  urlff  Increase.    On  the  contrary  there 
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have  been  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  tariff 
reductions  so  that  we  have  been  granting 
concessions  all  along  the  line  and  receiving 
nothing  In  return. 

Despite  these  reductions  we  have  not  yet 
felt  the  full  effects  of  the  program.  That  Is 
explained  by  the  war  years  which  prevented 
Imports  on  the  things  on  which  the  tariffs 
had  been  reduced. 

But  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  results 
of  these  give-away  agreements  today.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  industries  are  threatened  with 
extinction  and  thousands  of  jobs  are  ut  stake 
not  to  mention  the  Injury  to  hundreds  of 
our  agricultural  products. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  disastrous 
results  of  this  wicked  program  are  felt.  I 
am  fearful  that  we  will  wake  up  too  late. 
Hundreds  of  representatives  of  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  business  have  the  same  feeling. 
Currently,  hearings  are  being  held  before  a 
committee  downtown  which  Is  called  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 
This  Is  an  interdepartmental  committee  set 
up  to  hear  the  story  of  American  labor,  ag- 
riculture, and  business.  These  hearings  are 
being  conducted  In  preparation  for  the 
Geneva  tariff  conference  which  will  be  held 
this  spring.  There  18  nations  will  sit  down 
and  draft  a  world-trade  program. 

Members  of  our  State  DepartmMit  who  will 
represent  the  United  States  at  this  important 
conference  have  full  authority  to  cut  tariffs 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  existing  schedules. 

They  have  the  power  utterly  to  ignore  the 
appeals  for  protection  which  are  now  being 
made  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information. 

They  should  not  have  that  power.  When 
I  say  that  I  am  merely  reflecting  the  position 
of  spokesmen  for  a  large  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  These  spokesmen  are  fearful 
lest  State  Department  officials,  often  with  no 
practical  experience,  will  barter  away  the 
American's  high  standard  of  living. 

I  belieVe  In  competition  and  world  trade. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  worker 
with  his  high  standard  of  living  can  com- 
pete with  the  low  standard  of  living  found 
in  most  countries  today. 

There  are  those  in  the  State  Department 
who  believe  that  some  American  industries 
are  inefficient  and  therefore  unworthy  of 
tariff  protection.  They  are  of  the  opinion 
that  these  "weak  sister"  Industries  should 
be  wiped  out.  The  opinion  Is  that  unless 
such  industries  can  stand  on  their  own  and 
compete  with  foreign-made  goods  they 
should  be  allowed  to  die. 

This  is  utter  nonsense.  It  Is  dangerous 
and  fallacious  thinking.  And  yet  this  Is  the 
position  of  many  high-ranking  officials  of  the 
State  Department  who  now  have  the  power 
to  reduce  tariffs  by  50  percent. 

If  an  American  glove  manufacturer,  for 
instance,  must  buy  his  raw  material  at  a 
higher  cost  to  him  than  his  foreign  com- 
petitor and  must  then  convert  his  raw  skins 
into  finished  gloves  at  labor  rates  which 
rank  with  the  highest  of  any  industry  in  this 
country,  he  certainly  cannot  compete  price- 
wise  with  his  foreign  competitor. 

The  labor  costs  of  the  European  glove 
manufacturer  are  only  one-third  of  the 
American  manufacturer.  As  a  result,  the 
European  manufacturer  can  make  and  send 
Into  this  country,  Including  the  duty,  a 
dozen  pairs  of  gloves  for  less  than  we  can 
make  them. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
utterly  nonsensical  provision  In  the  so- 
called  reciprocal  trade  agreements  which  Is 
known  as  the  most-favored-nation  clause. 
As  a  result  of  this  clause,  the  minimum 
tariff  rate  governs  the  tariff  rate  for  all 
nations  wishing  to  Import  the  same  com- 
modity Into  the  United  States.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, we  set  a  duty  schedule  on  the  Imports 
of  Belgian  pottery,  that  rate  applies  to  all 
nations  wishing  to  import  pottery  Into  this 
country.    This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 


to  thousands  of  American  workers,  farmets, 
and  businessmen.  It  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  program  which  mystifies  most  people. 

Members  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  were  exceedingly  courteous  to 
representatives  who  have  been  appearing  be- 
fore them  during  the  past  2  weeks.  They 
were  patient  and  gave  witnesses  ample  time 
to  express  their  viewpoints. 

What  disturbs  me,  however,  and  hundreds 
of  American  businessmen  Is  what  effect  these 
hearings  will  have  when  State  Department 
officials  sit  down  at  Geneva  with  representa- 
tives of  the  18  nations.  There  is  the  fear 
among  labor,  farm,  and  business  groups  that 
the  State  Department  representatives  at 
Geneva  will  Ignore  these  appeals  for  tariff 
protection.  They  have  the  power  to  do  so. 
The  hearings  now  being  conducted  could  well 
be  mere  window  dressing.  Our  State  De- 
partment is  no*  bound  by  these  appeals. 

If  It  Is  the  aim  of  State  Department  offi- 
cials to  destroy  the  American  standard  of 
living  they  should  come  out  in  the  open  and 
say  so.  The  American  worker  might  then 
have  an  answer  to  that  attitude. 

The  trouble  is.  of  course,  that  these  agree- 
ments are  drawn  up  in  such  secrecy  that 
nobody  knows  exactly  what  is  being  done 
until  after  the  negotiations  are  completed. 
That  certainly  is  not  the  democratic  way  of 
doing  business. 

We  have  only  ourselves  to  blame.  Only  the 
Congress  should  have  the  power  to  draw  up 
trade  agreements.  We  have  placed  this 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  political  untouch- 
ables in  the  State  Department.  They  are  not 
respcHisive  to  the  wishes  of  the  p>eople.  The 
voters  cannot  touch  the  State  Department. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29. 1947 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  radio  program  New 
England  in  Congress,  Yankee  network, 
Station  WEAN,  Providence,  R.  I..  Satur- 
day, January  25,  1947: 

Question.  Since  the  last  congressional  elec- 
tions there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  labor.  All  kinds  of  ideas 
have  been  advanced  for  handling  the  prob- 
lems which  are  grouped  under  the  head  of 
labor.  Numerous  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  both  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
I  wonder  If  you  would  tell  me  Just  what  is 
your  attitude  toward  the  proposed  legislation 
on  this  subject? 

Answer.  Some  Members  of  Congress  have 
never  been  sympathetic  toward  labor's  posi- 
tion. It's  fair  to  say  some  of  these  men  are 
motivated  by  a  firm  purpose  to  cut  down 
labor  unions  in  any  manner  they  can. 
Others,  apparently  well-meaning  Members  of 
Congress,  are  of  the  opinion  that  union  mem- 
bers, or  at  least  union  officials,  should  be 
punished  In  some  way  or  other.  These  Mem- 
bers Interpret  the  results  of  the  last  election 
as  a  rebuke  to  labor  unions — I  have  heard 
that  opinion  expressed.  Now,  I  don't  think 
that  Is  the  sensible  attitude  to  take.  Aside 
from  any  statistical  Interpretation  of  the 
results  of  the  last  election,  what  the  average 
person  wants — and  this  Includes  members  of 
trade-unions  as  well  as  nonunion  people — 
what  he  wants  is  not  an  end  to  unions  but 
an  end  to  industrial  disorder,  or  strife,  or 


whatever  name  one  sees  fit  to  give  It.     What 

he  wants  is  production  with  fair  prices  and 
decent  Jobs  at  fair  wages.  As  I  see  it.  the 
Job  Is  to  find  a  way  to  promote  that  desire 
of  all  Americans. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  no  legislation 
at  all  Is  needed — whether  new  laws  or  amend- 
ments of  old  ones? 

Answer.  I  would  never  make  a  flat  state- 
ment that  no  legislation  should  be  enacted. 
Laws  are  constantly  being  reconsidered  In  the 
light  of  new  developments.  But  I  do  think 
those  who  have  rushed  forth  with  the  present 
crop  of  so-called  labor  legislation  are  going 
at  this  thing  in  the  wrong  way. 

Question.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Answer.  Well,  these  same  men  who  are 
advocating  new  control  agencies—or  new 
functions  for  old  Federal  agencies — to  con- 
trol, interfere  with,  or  dominate  labor 
unions — are  the  same  men  who  decry  the  fact 
that  there  Is  already  too  much  Government 
Interference  with  our  daily  lives. 

Question.  Then  would  you  say  Indiutry— 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  management 
and  lab<H- — would  be  better  off  If  there  were 
less  Government  Interest  In  industrial 
relations? 

Answer.  I  would,  absolutely.  I  think  our 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  removing 
the  Government  from  business,  at  least  in 
this  connection;  to  get  back  to  genuine  col- 
lective bargaining  for  the  settlement  at 
industrial  disputes. 

Question.  How  do  you  propose  such  a 
"return  to  collective  bargaining."  as  you 
phrase  It,  could  be  brought  about? 

Answer.  I  think  it  could  come  about  very 
easily,  if  management,  or  business,  woald 
take  up  willingly  the  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship which  is  now  In  Its  hands. 

Question.  Do  I  undersund  you  to  infer 
that  management  In  the  past  has  failed  to 
exercise  leadership  in  the  field  of  Industrial 
relations? 

Answer.  That's  correct.  I  believe.  In  all 
sincerity,  that  It  was  the  failure  of  business 
to  show  some  genuine  leadership  that  re« 
suited  in  the  growth  of  unions  and  In  the 
enactment  of  the  lat>or  legislation  which  is 
presently  on  the  Federal  statute  books. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  from  that,  that 
you  feel  labor  has  been  exercising  whatever 
leadership  there  has  been? 

Answer.  Not  exactly  that — the  fact  is  that 
in  years  past  the  working  men  and  women 
looked  to  management  for  leadership  In  their 
constant  struggle  for  economic  security. 
Management  failed  miserably.  The  result 
was  that  employees  were  forced,  whether  they 
would  or  not.  to  form  unions — labor  organi- 
zations— In  order,  through  the  strength  of 
numbers,  to  force  management  into  making 
some  long  overdue  concessions. 

Question.  Did  that  provide  at  that  time, 
what  we  hear  referred  to  now  as  a  balance 
between  labor  and  management? 

Answer.  It  should  have,  and  had  manage- 
ment recognized  that  unions  were  here  to 
stay,  labor  could  have  been  admitted  as  a 
partner  in  the  Industrial  function,  and  then 
labor  and  management  could  have  worked 
out  its  problems  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Question.  But  isn't  It  a  fact,  Congressman, 
that  management  did  try  to  bargain  with  the 
unions?  » 

Answer.  It  Is  a  fact  that  there  were  meet- 
ings In  some  industries.  Some  business 
leaders  actually  welcomed  the  union  repre- 
sentatives as  spokesmen  for  their  hundreds 
of  employees  and  with  them  worked  out  plans 
for  betterment.  Most,  however,  refused  to 
recognize  the  unions  and  were  determined 
to  break  them.  Prior  to  the  1930's,  btislness 
generally,  rejected  its  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship and  embarked  upon  a  program  of  union 
busting.  They  did  not  lead— they  fought  the 
unions.    That  Is  a  historical  fact. 

Question.  It  is  your  opinion  that  this  at- 
tltude  was  responsible  for  the  Industrial  dis- 
cord we  have  had  in  recent  yearst 
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Ansver   Well— it's     been 
thing.     The  employee!  had 
Tuitonx    for    leadership    when 
tailed  to  provide  It.     When  the 
to  find  a  sptrtt  of  cooperation 
leaders,  they  turned,  of  necessity 
outside  agency.    Their  alms  were 
legitimate,  so   where   else   could 
btrt  to  the  state.    They  looked 
•ral    Oovemment    for    assistance 
efforts  to  achieve  a  better  life 
pie      And  the  state  provided 
and  the  leadership  which  they 
must  remember  that  Oovemmeht 
political  body,  is  always  attentive 
of   great   numbers   of    Its   peopl 
borne   out   hj   ttM    present 

itoould  not  go  too  far  with 
iatlon.     They   want   to   get    the 
In  1948. 

Quastion.  Will  you  explain  wh^t 
by  your  statement  that  the 
ment  provided  the  "assistance 
ship  which  the  unions  looked 

Answer.  It's  not  always  easy, 
stand,  to  put  an  attitude,  or  a 
into   concrete,   deflnite   words 
But.  let  me  put  it  this  way.     1 
dustrialists — those  who  dominat  td 
generally — refused  to  accept  the 
down  and  bargainlni;  with 

attttlves  as  freemen — so  the 
it    pro\-ided    the    Warner 
the  act  which  set  up  the  Nation 
lattons  Board  and  made  collective 
Ing  a  protected  right  of  the  laboi 

Labor  unions  strlved  for  an 
titude  toward  the  men  and 
eratc  the  machinery  of  buslnes  i 
provides    for    the   retirement   of 
and  capital  assets — but  it  gave  n 
the  human  element  in  the 
Federal     Oovemment     provtetod 
curuy 

Industry   provided   Insurance 
times  when  machinery  was  doim 
producing  income — but  gave  -\o 
the  men  who  were  also  down 
no  income.     The  Federal 
vlded  unemployment 

Industry    believed   wages   she 
emed  by  the  number  of  emplo 
general  labor  pool.     Available  la^or 
one    with    another    for    the 
Wages  were  kept  at  a  low  level 
Government    stepped    in    and 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  aettlni^ 
on    wages    and    a    maximum 
straight  time. 

Question.  Isn't  it  fair  to  say 
a  good  development  In  Industri 

Answer.  Yes:    it   is   in   the 
marks  progress.     But  it  Is  not  k 
you  consider  that  this  marks 
of  the  state  as  a  dominant 
trial   relations. 

QuaaUoo.  I  don't  follow  your 
flMMMB.  Bow  can  this  helping 
VMenl  Oovcnunent  be  considei 
ful  influence? 

Answer.  It  is  my  belief  that  t: 
hand."  as  you  call   it.   interfer«il 
prc^wr    effectiveness    of    genuin 
befgalntng.  as   it   should   be 
freemen  in  a  free  society.     You 
mloog  with  the  benefits  obtained 
leeWation.  the   acuve   interest 
powerful    authority— the   state, 
no  choice  In  the  matter. 

Labor  was  driven  into  the  arm.  i 
ment  In  order  to  win  a  square 
plofen.     It  naturally  looked  in 
tton  tor  protection  of  the  rights 
•Ute   recognised.     It   received 
Uoo  but  with  it  came  additional 
tlve   orders.   ezecuUve   direction 
creee.  and  a  general  manifestatlo;  i 
thorlty  of  the  sute. 

Since  this  was  so.  It  might  be 
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leaned  on  the  Oovemment.  Management,  as 
a  result,  looks  to  the  state  for  clarification  of 
its  position.  The  net  result  is  the  present 
situation  In  industrial  relations.  Instead  of 
having  management  and  labor  bargaining  as 
free  people — we  have  management,  labor,  and 
government  Involved  in  a  never-ending  bick- 
ering that  threatens  to  wipe  out  every  ves- 
tige of  free  collective  bargaining. 

Question.  That  brings  us  to  Just  about  the 
point  where  we  started.  Congressman.  I  can 
appreciate  your  attitude  on  the  labor  situa- 
tion, but  isn't  it  a  fact  that  we  have  to  have 
action  of  some  kind?  The  question,  it  ap- 
pears. Is  what  kind  of  action  we  shotild  have. 

Answer.  That's  exactly  the  position  we  are 
In  as  I  see  it.  I  don't  like  the  Insistence  on 
more  governmental  authority.  With  that  au- 
thority will  come  mere  control,  and  It  is  fool- 
ish for  labor  unions  or  business  to  think  they 
can  have  one  controlled  and  not  the  other. 
Labor  will  t>e  insisting  on  government  con- 
trol of  industry,  and  Industry  wants  govern- 
ment control  of  unions.  The  achievement  of 
both  goals  would  be  the  end  of  our  "free  en- 
terprise system"  and  the  beginning  of  a 
socialist  state.  Some  men  insist  that  is  the 
only  wa>  out.  I  insist  our  system  can  func- 
tion, and  solve  all  our  problems,  if  freemen 
will  act  like  intelligent  men  and  get  on  with 
the  job. 

Question.  What  steps  do  you  suggest  to- 
ward this  end? 

Answer.  Let's  have  an  end  to  the  attitude 
that  labor  is  the  enemy  of  industry.  Labor 
is  Just  as  essential  to  Industry  as  industry  Is 
to  labor.  One  complements  the  other.  In- 
dustry had  a  chance,  years  ago,  to  provide 
the  essential  leadership  which  would  have 
produced  a  better  and  more  well-ordered  life 
for  all  of  us.  It  muffed  that  opportunity  and 
the  state  had  to  step  in. 

Let  industry  now  demonstrate  Intelligent 
leadership.  Industry  makes  use  of  every 
possible  facet  of  scientific  knowledge  to  de- 
velop its  operations.  Let  it  also  make  use 
of  every  possible  facet  of  social  and  political 
knowledge  to  cultivate  the  human  beings 
who  make  Its  operations  possible.  The  lead- 
ers of  Industry  In  many  places  have  shown 
that  leadership.  There  are  many  Instances 
of  industries  where  a  strike  Is  unheard  of. 
where  employees  have  intimate,  personal  re- 
lations with  their  employers,  and  where  em- 
ployees enjoy  better  conditions  than  are  pro- 
vided by  all  the  Federal  and  State  legislation 
on  social  security,  etc. 

Industry  knows  that  the  workingman's 
chief  concern  is  a  decent  wage  that  will  en- 
able him  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  indus- 
trial output.  If  industry  is  eqfual  to  the  op- 
portunity which  is  afforded  it  at  this  Jvmc- 
ture  in  our  national  development,  then  we 
can  ease  the  state  out  of  the  picture  alto- 
gether and  all  of  us  can  enjoy  Industrial 
pesce  and  progress.  Industrial  peace,  and 
the  real  progress  we  all  work  and  hoi)e  for, 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  will  not  be  pro- 
moted, by  writing  into  the  law  of  the  land 
the  punitive  measures  which  are  advocated 
In  the  current  crop  of  so-called  labor 
legislation. 


Fata]   Atom   Rays   Still   Banc   Cast   by 
Bikini  Vessels i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1947 

Mr.  OAVIN.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord.  I  in- 


clude the  followlnR*  article  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  January  20. 
1947: 

Fat.al  Atom  Rats  Still  Beikg  Cast  bt  BnuNi 
Vessels 
(By  John  M.  McCullough) 

Washington.  January  19. — The  persistence 
of  dangerous  radioactivity  aboard  ships  which 
served  as  targets  for  the  two  atom  bomb  tests 
at  Bikini  last  summer  almost  certainly  means 
that  the  vessels  never  will  be  permitted  to 
escape  rigid  Navy  Department  control,  it  was 
learned  today. 

When  their  usefulness  for  study  has  ended. 
It  is  probable  that  they  either  will  be  scut- 
tled at  sea  or  employed  for  fleet  gunnery  and 
air  attack  practice. 

At  the  moment,  no  final  decision  has  been 
made,  principally  because  of  their  almost 
priceless  value  as  laboratories  for  continuing 
study  of  biological  effects  of  radioactivity  and 
as  training  schools  for  Army,  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Public  Health  Service  radiological 
safety  officers. 

CITT  MAT  CBT  SCHOOL 

It  also  was  authoritatively  learned  that 
Philadelphia  has  a  "good  chance"  of  becom- 
ing the  home  In  the  near  future  for  the 
Navy's  permanent  Radiological  Safety 
School — a  school  whose  civilian  and  military 
graduates  ultimately  may  be  numbered  in 
the  scores  of  thousands. 

The  present  schedule  for  disposition  of 
the  target  ships,  the  bulk  of  which  are  at 
KwajRleln,  calls  for  a  certain  number  to  be 
transferred  to  Pearl  Harbor,  others  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  balance — including 
those  tmseaworthy  for  either  journey — re- 
tained at  anchor  In  Kwajaleln's  great  lagoon. 

Thus  far  the  real  hazard  due  to  their  radio- 
activity has  not  prompted  any  change  In 
the  schedule. 

DEAOLT  rXTMKS  rSAREO 

Working  parties  and  detachments  of  grad- 
uates from  the  Radiological  Safety  School 
established  by  Operatictu  Crossroads  and 
continued  until  a  few  weeks  ago  have  been 
working  aboard  the  ships  for  months  without 
suffering  the  slightest  Injury,  due  to  the 
extraordinary  safety  precautions. 

A  definite  Navy  decision  not  to  sell  the 
ships  for  commercial  scrap  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  when  vaporized — as  It  would  be  in 
the  process  of  being  cut  up — the  contami- 
nated steel  gives  off  poisonously  radioactive 
fumes.  Furthermore,  working  with  the  steel 
results  In  a  skin  contamination  of  measur- 
able radioactive  Intensity. 

It  Is  feared  that,  no  matter  how  low  the 
radioactivity  ultimately  might  become,  un- 
controlled disposition  of  the  ships  in  the 
commercial  scrap  market  might  lay  the 
foundation  for  excessive  suits  for  damages 
against  the  Federal  Government  on  the  part 
of  persons  complaining  of  Injury  due  to 
radiological  poisoning. 

BATS  PLACID  ON  SHIPS 

Thus,  the  question  really  is  reduced  to  one 
Of  scrap  value  versus  law  suits — and  the 
Navy,  facing  sharp  budget  restrictions,  is  in 
no  position  to  invite  costly  litigation. 

The  hitherto  undisclosed  fact  was  learned 
that  ezperlmenUl  rats  from  the  Navy's  Med- 
ical Research  Center  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  are 
living  under  control  conditions  aboard  some 
of  the  target  vessels  at  Kwajaleln.  under 
careful  study  by  medical  technicians. 

The  importance  of  precise  measurement 
of  the  biological  effects  of  alpha  and  beta 
emanation  Is  just  as  vital  to  future  national 
security,  naval  spokesmen  asserted,  as  the 
study  of  the  primary  effects  of  gamma  and 
high-speed  neutron  radiation  during  and 
immediately  foUowing  the  "Able"  and 
"Baker*  tesu  of  last  July  1  and  July  35  at 
Bikini. 
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WOtJLB  AFFECT  ALL  OBJECTS 

The  radioactivity  remaining  Is  precisely 
the  type  which  would  most  seriously  affect 
not  only  naval  craft  but  all  other  installa- 
tions, afloat  and  ashore,  following  an  atom 
bomb  raid,  particularly  if  It  took  place  un- 
der conditions  approximating  the  "Baker" 
(underwater)    detonation. 

Although  every  ship  at  Kwajaleln  was 
stricken  from  the  list  of  commissioned  naval 
vessels  and  was  heading  for  the  scrap  heap, 
Bikini  or  no  Bikini,  naval  ofllcers  are  keenly 
sensible  of  the  implications  of  persistent 
residual  contamination  of  ships  of  the  active 
fleet  in  the  event  of  atom  bomb  attack. 


"America" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  by  Bill 
Collins,  Jr..  which  appeared  In  the  Law- 
rence Sunday  Sun,  Lawrence.  Mass., 
January  11.  1947: 

NATIONAL  HTMN,  "AMERICA."  WAS  W»ITTEN  ON 
SCRAP  OF  WASTE  PAPER  BT  ANDOVER  9TtJ3ENT 
IN  HALF  HOUR — DR.  SAMVTEL  FRANCIS  SMITH, 
A  YOUNG  THEOLOGICAL  STUDENT  AT  THE  TIME, 
FENNED  THE  IMMORTAL  VEHSES  OF  MY  COUN- 
TRY. 'TIS  OF  THEE,  IN  HOUSE  ON  MAIN  STREET, 
ANDOVER.  A  HALF  HOUR  BFFOEE  SUNSET  ON  A 
FEERUART    DAY    IN    1832 

(By  Bin  Collins,  Jr.) 
You  would  not  have  known,  had  you  looked 
up  at  the  sullen,  slate-gray  sky  on  that  after- 
noon m  February,  In  the  year  1832,  that 
something  historically  Important  to  a  nation 
was  about  to  happen.  The  ponderous, 
frowning  clouds  rolled  up  over  the  horizon 
like  fat  men  in  a  parade,  pouting  angrily, 
threatening  a  storm.  The  wind  woke  itself 
up  from  a  breeze  to  a  rushing,  howling  wind, 
forcing  the  trees  to  tip  their  hats  as  it  raced 
headlong  through  the  streets  of  the  growing 
little  village  of  Andover. 

You  wotJld  not  have  known,  had  you  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  young  man  carrying 
an  armful  of  songbooks  as  he  made  his 
way  slowly  along  Main  Street,  his  head  bent 
forward  as  he  buffeted  the  storm  winds. 
He  could  not  have  told  you,  had  you  asked 
him— because  he  did  not  know  himself. 

Yet  that  young  man  was  walking  along 
the  pathway  to  eternal  fame.  He  was 
climbing  the  stairway  to  the  creation  of  a 
hymn  that  has  become  the  Inspiration  of  a 
nation.  It  Is  a  hymn  that  Is  a  national  tra- 
dition, sung  by  millions  of  school  children 
In  millions  of  schoolhouses  throughout  the 
United  States.     It  U  "America." 

Breathing  heavily  from  his  battle  with 
the  wind,  his  spirits  darkened  by  the  dismal 
day.  the  young  man  wearily  climbed  the  stairs 
to  the  front  porch  of  147  Main  Street.  His 
armload  of  songbooks  weighed  heavily  upon 
his  muscles.  His  hands  were  cold  as  he 
reached  for  the  latch  and  let  himself  Into 
the  house. 

The  warmth  of  the  house  was  a  welcome 
thing  as  It  rushed  to  him  and  embraced 
him.  He  smUed  In  relief  as  he  placed  the 
songbooks  upon  his  study  table  and  shed 
his  coat  and  hat.  Mr.  Mason  would  be  wait- 
ing for  him  to  get  these  translations  done, 
for  him  to  change  the  German  words  Into 
English  verse.  He  was  anxious  to  begin  hit 
work. 


Quickly  the  young  theological  student 
from  Boston,  In  Andover  to  attend  classes 
at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  after 
graduating  from  Harvard  College,  prepared 
his  desk  for  labor.  Freshly  sharpened  pen- 
cils, pen  and  ink,  a  light — the  tools  of  his 
work  were  readied.  Then  he  sat  down  at  the 
table  In  the  center  of  the  north  parlor  of 
the  house  at  147  Main  Street  and  began  to 
read  through  the  songbooks. 

It  was  one-half  hour  before  sunset,  and 
at  that  moment  a  young  man,  requested  to 
translate  some  German  songs  into  English 
because  he  was  a  talented  linguist*  made 
Inken  marks  with  a  scratching  quill  and  the 
marks  wrote  his  name  and  fame  across  the 
face  of  a  nation. 

America  will  always  remember  Dr.  Samuel 
Francis  Smith.  He  was  the  aultior  of  iU 
greatest  hymn. 

As  the  young  student  thumbed  the  pages 
of  the  songbooks,  humming  the  tunes,  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  caught  up  in  the  martial, 
patriotic  air  of  them,  he  felt  a  strong  surge 
of  love  of  country  swelling  his  heart.  Sud- 
denly the  pages,  flicking,  one  after  the  oth- 
er, stopped.  The  young  man's  hands  were 
still.  The  melody  of  a  song  In  the  German 
book — a  song  later  claimed  by  some  to  have 
been  penned  In  France — caught  his  fancy, 
held  his  mind.  He  hummed  it  to  himself, 
again,  and  again. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  melody,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "It  Is  a  surging,  swelling,  inspira- 
tional tune."  As  he  hummed  the  tune  over 
and  over  to  himself,  it  seemed  as  thovgh  the 
rhythm  pulsed  with  his  pulse,  beat  with  his 
heart's  beats.  If  only  It  had  English  words! 
Then  it  was  that  history  happened.  The 
suggestion  of  a  thought,  the  ready  ambition 
and  eagerness  of  a  young  man's  mind,  the 
taking  up  of  a  pen — words  scrawled  upon  a 
piece  of  waste  paper  (some  say  It  was  the 
wrapping  of  a  bundle  of  meat)  and  history 
had  been  made. 

In  one-half  hour's  time  Dr.  Samuel  Fran- 
cis Smith  wrote  the  verses  of  the  song  that 
was  destined  to  become  America  itself.  "My 
Country,  'tis  of  thee"  were  words  that  were 
to  be  sung  by  millions  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  world— and  they  were 
written  on  a  piece  of  waste  paper  in  Andover, 
Mass. 

When  the  young  theological  student  had 
completed  his  poem,  fitted  to  the  music  of  a 
song  he  had  found  in  a  German  songbock, 
he  was  pleased.  He  sang  It  to  himself  again 
and  again.  The  words  were  like  the  wind  that 
rushed  through  the  treetops  outside,  free  and 
strong  and  great  and  clean. 

Yet  he  was  not  aware  of  what  he  had  done. 
He  was  not  aware  that  he  had  written  his 
name  across  the  face  of  a  nation,  that  his 
simple  poem,  penned  in  such  a  hurry  as  the 
words  rushed  out  of  his  heart  onto  paper,  was 
to  become  beloved  by  all  his  countrymen. 
He  told  no  one  in  particular  of  his  triumph, 
of  his  creation. 

Even  his  landlady,  a  Mrs.  Hltchings,  who 
ran  the  boarding  house  in  which  he  lived, 
who  made  and  sold  paper  dolls  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  village,  was  unaware  of  what  her 
young  roomer  had  accomplished,  of  what 
fame  was  due  to  be  his. 

The  young  man  worked  diligently  and 
swiftly  translating  the  other  songs  the  music 
teacher,  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  had  requested. 
As  he  worked  he  heard  his  friend's  voice  re- 
questing that  he  do  this  work.  "I  received 
these  German  songbooks  from  a  friend  who 
recently  returned  from  Europe,"  he  had  said, 
"but  they  are  not  of  much  use  to  me  because 
I  cannot  read  German.  You,  Samuel,  under- 
stand so  many  foreign  tongues — would  you 
translate  some  of  them  for  me?  Will  you 
translate  them  into  hymns,  songs,  or  po- 
etry— or.  If  you  prefer,  compose  hymns  or 
songs  of  your  own  of  the  same  meter  so'  that 
I  can  tise  them?" 

When  he  had  finished  his  work  for  his 
Irlend.  the  music  teacher,  the  yoimg  student 


quietly  placed  them  all  together  In  a  sheaf- 
Including  his  Immortal  song  dedicated  to  the 
meaning  of  America — and  took  them  to  the 
man  who  was  to  become  the  father  of  church 
music  In  America.  He  did  not  even  then, 
point  out  his  best  work  as  he  placed  the  fin- 
ished h^'mns  and  songs  In  the  professor's 
hands. 

The  fame  and  glory  that  was  to  be  his  as 
creator  of  the  hymn  "America"  was  alow 
in  arriving — in  making  Itself  known  to  the 
young  man.  He  returned  to  hte  rooms  and 
worked  on  his  studies,  feeling  pleased  that 
he  had  been  of  help  to  a  fine  friend.  There 
In  the  boarding  house,  which  Is  said  to  have 
once  been  a  tavern,  young  Dr.  Smith  had 
written  a  poem  that  shall  never  perish  from 
the  nAnds  of  Americans,  but  he  did  not  real- 
ize the  greatness  of  his  deed. 

Mr.  Mason,  pioneer  of  music  In  public 
schools,  took  the  sheaf  of  music  thankfully, 
handling  It  tenderly  and  with  the  great  re- 
spect ell  lovers  of  music  afford  all  melodies. 
He  took  the  hymns  and  songs  with  him  for 
use  In  his  classes. 

Among  his  many  fine  and  wonderful  traits. 
Mr.  Mason  had  a  deep  love  of  children.  Im- 
portant as  he  was  In  the  music  world  of 
young  America,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  directing  a  Juvenile  choir  for  the  Boston 
Sabbath  School  Union.  The  union  included 
approximately  3.000  children,  of  which  about 
500  were  members  of  Mr.  Ma.on's  Juvenile 
choir.  These  500  children  of  Boston  were  the 
first  Americans  to  ever  sing  the  natlon-1 
hymn  "America"  at  a  public  gathering. 

"Chus  It  was  that  while  strolling  past  the 
historic  Park  Street  Church  In  Boston  the 
following  Fourth  of  July  young  Dr.  Smith 
heard  his  song  being  sung  at  a  public  cele- 
bration. Its  tender  and  meaningful  words 
being  given  full  glory  by  the  clear,  melodloi** 
voices  of  500  children,  led  by  Lowell  Mason, 
He  was  bot'i  E'.:rprlsed  and  thrilled.  The 
people  In  attendance  applauded.  They 
stamped  their  feet  and  they  whistled.  They 
began  to  sing  the  song  themselves,  then  with 
other  Americans,  until  gradually  "America" 
was  being  sung  by  all  Americans.  From  a 
little  red  schoolhouse  in  Scuth  Dakota  to  a 
high  school  In  New  York  City,  "America"  was 
sung  in  the  same  reverence  as  the  national 
anthem. 

People  all  over  the  country  were  singing 
the  words  written  by  a  young  student  upon 
a  piece  of  waste  paper — and  they  were  realiz- 
ing all  that  their  magnificent  country  means 
to  them. 

"America"  has  been  sung  by  Americans  on 
all  the  far-flung  battlefronU  of  the  world. 
It  has  brought  a  sense  of  home-being  to 
soldiers  stranded  In  frontline  trenches  and 
to  sailors  being  rocked  savagely  by  wild  seas. 
It  has  brought  security  and  peace  and^on- 
tentment  and  the  gratefulness  of  a  than'.:ful 
people — "I  am  an  American."  they  told 
themselves  as  they  sang  Dr.  Smith's  hymn, 
and  they  were  proud. 

In  1932  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  public  acclaiming  of  "America"  on  that 
eventful  Fourth  of  July  In  Boston  was  na- 
tionally celebrated  by  congressional  resolu- 
tion. The  young  Dr.  Smith,  who  was  born 
near  the  Old  North  Church  In  Boston,  was 
toasted  by  his  appreciative  countrymen  al- 
though he  was  not  alive  at  the  time. 

However  he  did  not  have  to  be  present  to 
realize  how  his  song  had  been  taken  to  the 
heart  of  America  Itself.  His  realization  of 
how  his  hymn  had  traversed  the  Nation 
came  before  the  hundredth  year  of  Its  be- 
ing sung  by  Americans.  In  tribute  to  his 
Harvard  classmate.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
In  speaking  of  "America,"  wrote: 

"Time  wrecks  the  proudest  piles  we  raise. 
The  towers,  the  domes,  the  temples  fall. 

The  fortress  crumbles  and  decays. 
One  breath  of  song  outlasts  them  all." 

Born    In    Boston    in    October    18:8,    Rev. 

Samuel  Smith  died  in  November,  1895.  alter 
Uvlng  a  full  life  that  carried  him  through 
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Harrard  CoUe^.  Andcver 
xuury.  onUnatlon.  varloua  paatoratAs 
profcanablp.  editorlalshlp.  and 
vork  In  Europ*.    He  wrote   many 
tions  and  other  hymns,  one  of 
-The  liomtng  Light  Is  Breaking." 
penned  about  the  same  time  that 
vaa  written. 

ton*   eontrarfcny   has    artoen 
dwrth   a«   to   the   actual   date 
the  national   hymn   waa  written, 
contention  being  that  It  was  written 
and  contained  Ave  veraea  In  place 
now   ao   well    known.    Another 
aroM  over  whether  the  aong  waa 
And  over  or  Newton,  where 
later  lived  and  held  a  paatorate 
was   alive  at  the  time  of  thla 
and.  to  aettle  the  lasue.  penned  th< 
note  to  the  Andover  HUtorlcal 

••  'America'  waa  written  In  my 
houae  of  lira.  Hltchlnga  while 
the  front  window  nearcat  the  frotit 
the  houae  In  the  north  parlor. 
bcr  rightly,  I  alwaya  had  my  atucfy 
the  middle  of   the  room   to 
being  diverted  by  any  objects  In 
aa  I  might  have  been  If  the  table 
near  a  window." 

The  original  draft  of  the  young 
Btudent'a  hymn  la  now  owned 
College.     Written    on    an    old 
blank,  it  waa  preaented  to  Prealden 
Lowell  m  1914  by  Dr.  D.  A.  W 
living  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Smith 

Dr.    Smith    married    Mary 
September    16.    1834.     Mrs.    Smltl 
daxigbter   of  Jonathan   Kimball 
Ann  White,  of  Haverhill.  Mass.. 
daughter  of  Rev.  Hezeklah  Smith 
in  Wa&hlngton'a  army. 

The   America   Hoiiae.   aa   the 
147  Main  Street.  Andover.  Is  no« 
now  owned  by  Phillips  Academy 
Ing.   it   beara  a  almple  algn 
algnlflcance. 

Last  week,  on  the  aame  aort  o 
day  on  which  the  young  Dr.  Smltl . 
Immortal  hymn.  I  paased  by  tha 
my  way  to  the  Andover 
for  a  Tlalt  with  Mlsa  C.  M 
pleasant   and   charming   resldent- 
the  society,  who  gave  me  permi 
through  the  01  ea  pertaining  to 
creation  "America." 

The  aky  waa  sullen  and  alate- 
deroua    frowning    clouda 
over  the  hortaon  aa  I  aat  there 
dred-year-old  houae  of  the  society 
my  notaa  to  the  atately  rhytLm 
fled,  aged  gradfather'a  clock,  and 
aa  I  read  and  learned  ao  much  of 
the  young  man  and  the  creation 
dcrfvR  hymn.  I  felt  It  was  the 
X  wondered  If  I  could  bear  him 
words  he  wrote  ao  hurriedly  on 
w«at«  paper,  before  It  began  to 
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Majority  Wlup  OrfMusanon 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  AREllDS 

or  1LUMOIS 

XM  TMI  NOUSI  or  KKPRCSKN   ATIVM 


I  m 


THuraday,  January  iO, 

Mr.    ARCNDe.    Mr.    SprikJ" 
Icsvf  lo  extend  my  rfmnrk*.  I 
Ini  Information  which  I  trust 
value  to  the  Member*  of  tht 
party  In  the  Houae  of  Repre^ntatlvea 
You  will  find  here  a  complete 
the  various  rtttonal  whips  an( 
nttonai  whips  whom  I  have  ap  Minted 
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make  up  the  majority  whip  organization 
lor  the  Eightieth  Congress : 

M«)orlty  whip:  Leslix  C.  Arensb,  of  nilnola. 

Deputy  whip:  Ralph  A.  Gamble,  of  New 
York. 

■astern  regional  whip:  W.  Stisuno  Cole,  of 
New  York.  Eight  SUtes.  62  Members— Maine 
(31,  New  Hampshire  (2).  Vermont  (1).  Con- 
necticut (6).  Delaware  (H,  WilUam  J.  Mil- 
Lxa.  of  Connecticut:  MassachuaetU  (9).  R.  B. 
Wiccxeswcrh:  New  York  (28).  W.  Stebldio 
Cole;  New  Jeraej  (12).  Cuftobo  P.  Case. 

East  central  regional  whip:  HASar  Mc- 
OSBOOB.  of  Ohio.  Seven  States.  72  Members^ 
Pennsylvania  (28).  Leon  H.  Gavin;  Michigan 
(14).  John  B.  Bennttt;  Ohio  (19).  J.  Hassy 
McObeooe:  Maryland  (2).  West  Virginia  (4), 
Tennessee  (3) .  Kentucky  (3) .  J.  Glenn  Beall. 

Midwest  regional  whip:  Robekt  A.  Gbant, 
of  Indiana.  Eight  States.  67  Members — In- 
diana (9).  Roexrr  A.  G«ant.  of  Indiana;  nii- 
nolf.  (20).  BvAN  Howell;  Wisconsin  (9).  Min- 
nesota (8).  North  Dakota  (2),  South  Dakota 
(2),  1  vacancy.  Lawxemcx  H.  Smith,  of  Wls- 
connln. 

Western  regional  whip:  Hal  Holmes,  of 
WaKhlngton.  Twelve  States.  44  Memt>ers — 
Karsaa  (6),  Colorado  (3),  Nebraska  (4),  Ok- 
lahoma (2).  A.  M.  Cole,  of  Kansas:  Washing- 
ton (5).  Oregon  (4).  Montana  (1),  Idaho  (2). 
Wyoming  (1),  Nevada  (1).  Utah  (1).  Hal 
Hoimzs:    California    (14).    Gordon    L.    Mc- 

DONCUGH. 

Membership 245 

One  vacancy 1 

Total 246 


Alaska  and  Hawaii  Make  New  Statekood 
Bids 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

of  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday .  January  30,  1947 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
miirks  in  the  Rkcobo.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowinc;  editorial  from  the  Butte  (Mont.) 
Pest  of  January  11.  1947: 

AI.ASKA  AND  HAWAU  MAKE  NEW  STATEHOOD  BIOS 

Two  of  the  early  measures  In  the  new 
Congress  propose  admission  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  to  statehood.  Introduced  by  their 
respective  Delegates,  they  renew  a  race  be- 
tween the  Territories  to  become  the  forty- 
ninth  SUte. 

Admission  of  both  has  been  widely  urged 
ss  a  defense  measure  to  strengthen  the  ties 
Of  the  territorial  inhabitants  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  Both  are  recognised  aa  vital 
outpoats  in  whoas  deatlny  all  t7nited  States 
dtltena  are  conoerntd.  They  proved  their 
value  as  auch  in  the  recent  wnr.  when  they 
were  key  points  in  defrnae  of  the  continent. 

In  the  citae  of  Alaska,  ttatshoed  would  hslp 
Inbabitantt  to  overvoms  prMiiiit  diasdvin> 
tai|ts  of  isolation  and  underset tirmsnt, 
I^nf'dlatance  tuptrviaion  from  Wnahlnfton 
ard  a  resultant  lack  of  lympathy  with  ths 
problems  of  Alaska  la  ont  of  tht  rtaaona  why 
tta  eommerciat  dtvtlopmsnt  and  settlement 
hrve  lafft*d.  Thsae  oondltlona  wntild  l>s 
remrdied  by  Inereaaed  control  by  Alnakans 
over  their  tnctustrlrs  and  natural  rvtovirres 
which  would  ruUow  admlaalon  to  itatebood. 

Although  both  territoriea  havs  voted  in 
fsror  of  statehood,  their  admlaalon  neesasl> 
taiea  paaaage  by  Congreaa  of  ehabllng  lsgls> 
IsUon  and  adoption  by  the  new  Itstss  of 


constitutions.    The  final  step  Is  proclama- 
tion of  their  new  atatua  by  the  Pieaident. 

Their  admlaalon  proposals  are  not  new. 
Similar  legislation  was  before  the  last  Con- 
gress but  never  waa  acted  upon.  However, 
their  cbancea  are  better  now,  aince  the  war 
haa  given  the  Nation  a  new  realization  of 
their  importance  to  the  Union. 


Tax  ReUef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  hearing  some  talk  of  hedging  on  tax 
reductions  and  much  talk  of  paying  off 
the  national  debt.  Liquidation  of  the 
national  debt  is  a  problem  of  the  nexi; 
hundred  years. 

The  Nation  wants  tax  relief  now. 

Business  needs  tax  relief  now. 

The  citizens  want  to  keep  more  of 
their  earnings  to  spend  for  themselves. 

The  Republican  Party  promised  tax 
relief.  After  study  committees  had  sur- 
veyed governmental  waste,  bureaucratic 
Irresponsibility,  war  extravagances  like 
the  Canol  project  and  others  of  similar 
character,  these  study  committees  found 
that  there  are  many — very  many — ways 
in  which  multiplied  millions  can  be  saved 
by  reducing  appropriations,  compelling 
greater  governmental  economy,  with  a 
real  and  actual  increase  in  governmental 
eflBciency. 

The  Republicans  must  not  break  their 
campaign  promises  to  the  people. 

If  the  Republicans  disappoint  the  Na- 
tion after  the  gross  betrayal  of  the 
people's  trust  and  confidence  by  the  New 
Deal  Administration,  communism  might 
well  make  long  strides  toward  the  violent 
overthrow  of  our  American  system.  • 

It  is  unthinkable  that  we — a  people 
who  accomplished  the  miracle  of  war 
efforts  which  we  did — should  be  defeated 
by  taxation  and  labor-industrial  disputes. 
There  is  no  need  for  It. 

Those  who  now  argue  that  our  plain, 
unequivocal  promises  of  tax  reduction 
and  governmental  economy  made  to  the 
people  before  the  elections  should  now 
be  repudiated,  do  a  great  disservice  to  the 
Nation,  the  Congress,  and  the  Republican 
Party. 

Of  course,  the  executive  bureaus  and 
departments  argue  vehemently  that  they 
must  have  more  money  in.stead  of  leii. 
Of  course,  they  are  attempting  to  shift 
their  activities  to  pretended  and  simu- 
lated peacetime  necessities.  Of  course. 
thty  win  try  to  hold  onto  their  powers 
and  thrir  dpcndlni.  their  extravagances, 
•nd  their  claims  of  public  requirement!. 
When  did  burtaus  and  bureaucrats  cvtr 
do  otherwise? 

It  1.1  the  Job  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gress Intelligently  to  cut  appropriations, 
compel  economies  and  Increased  ttfi- 
clency  In  the  executive  branch  of  tha 
Oovernmant.  and  to  translate  thoia 
•conomu«s  and  that  incraased  efBclenoy 
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Into  a  balanced  budget,  debt  retirement, 
and  tax  reductions  for  our  people. 

Our  American  Government  is  the  big- 
gest business  on  earth,  and  it  should  be 
the  most  eCBciently  operated.  It  has  been 
said  that  "Everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's business,  and  everybody's  money 
Is  nobody's  money."  That  is  the  psy- 
chology of  bureaucracy,  of  course,  but 
the  fact  Is  everybody's  business  and 
everybody's  money  as  expressed  in  Gov- 
ernment and  public  funds  are  distinctly 
and  emphatically  the  concern  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Republican  Party  and  the  Repub- 
lican Congress  must  keep  the  campaign 
pledges  to  the  people  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  welfare  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  our  American  system  of 
government,  economy,  and  society. 
That  confidence  must  never  be  jeopar- 
dized again  as  it  was  under  the  broken 
promises  of  the  New  Deal.  To  preserve 
public  confidence  in  our  American  sys- 
tem, our  pledges  to  the  people  must  be 
fulfilled. 


Defensio  Pro  Populo  Georgia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1947 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent attempt  to  heap  infamy  and  ridi- 
cule upon  the  State  of  Georgia  by  those 
ignorant  of  her  history  and  institutions 
cannot  go  unchallenged.  The  time  has 
come  for  men  of  good  will  to  plead  for 
sanity  and  truth.  A  page  of  history  is 
worth  more  than  volumes  of  hypothet- 
ical abstractions  to  one  seeking  enlight- 
enment over  the  present  controversy  for 
the  office  of  Governor. 

Georgia  was  one  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  of  the  Union.  Her  early 
constitutions,  like  others  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  placed  the  election  of  the 
Governor  and  many  other  officials  in  the 
hands  of  the  legislature.  The  era  of 
Jacksonian  democracy  witaessed  a  series 
of  amendments  to  Georgia's  Constitu- 
tion of  1798  showing  a  definite  trend 
away  from  legislative  dominance  toward 
a  better  balance  of  power  between  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  government.  Among  these 
was  the  amendment  of  1823-24  provid- 
ing for  popular  election  of  the  Governor. 
The  provision  of  this  amendment  for  the 
returns  of  elections  was  as  follows: 

The  returns  of  evsry  slsctlon  for  governor 
■hsU  bs  staltd  up  by  the  prealdlng  Juitlce*, 
stparstsly  from  othsr  returna,  and  directed 
to  ths  prcaldent  of  ths  isnats  and  ths 
spsaksr  of  ths  hotus  of  rsprsasntstlvea,  and 
tranamlttsd  to  hit  sxoslltnoy  ths  governor, 
or  the  ptraon  sxeroUlng  the  dutl(«fl  of  ths 
governor  fur  the  time  bsUiR  who  ahall  with* 
out  opsnUiK  BAtd  rsixu'na  csuas  the  aame  to 
bs  laid  btfore  ths  asnats  on  the  day  after 
the  two  hnu*et  havs  been  organtasd,  and 
they  ahall  bs  transmlttsd  by  ths  ssnats  to 
the  houae  of  reprsssntatlvss.  Ths  members 
of  saoh  branch  of  tha  general  aaatmbly  shall 
eonvsns  in  ths  reprsasntativs  rhambsr,  and 
the  prssldsht  of  ths  ssnats  and  ths  apsaksr 


of  the  houae  of  representatlvea  ahall  open 
and  publish  the  returns  In  presence  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  the  person  having  the 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given 
in  ahall  be  declared  duly  elected  governor 
of  this  State:  but  If  no  person  have  auch 
majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the 
two  hlgheat  number  of  votes  who  ahall  be 
in  life,  and  shall  not  decline  an  election  at 
the  time  appointed  t<x  the  legislature  to 
elect,  the  general  assembly  shall  elect  Im- 
mediately a  governor  by  joint  ballot;  and  In 
all  cases  of  election  of  r.  governor  by  the 
general  assembly,  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  members  present  shall  be  necessary 
for  a  choice.  Contested  elections  shall  be 
determined  by  both  houses  of  the  general 
assembly  In  such  manner  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

As  a  result  of  these  amendments  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  Georgia 
emerged  with  an  excellent  constitutional 
system  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  Em- 
pire State  of  the  South.  American  his- 
tory could  not  be  written  without  the 
names  of  William  H.  Crawford.  John  Mc- 
Pherson  Berrien,  John  Forsyth.  Howell 
Cobb.  James  M.  Wayne.  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  and  Thomas  E.  Watson.  Fred- 
erick L.  Olmsted,  the  Yankee  peripatetic, 
declared: 

It  Is  obvious  to  the  traveler  and  notorious 
In  the  stock  market  that  there  Is  more  life, 
enterprise,  skill,  and  industry  In  Georgia 
than  in  any  other  of  the  southern  common- 
wealths.   It  Is  the  Yankee  land  of  the  South. 

Numerous  changes  were  made  in  the 
Constitution  of  Georgia  in  1877,  de- 
signed primarily  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  abuse  of  finances  that  had 
occurred  during  the  Reconstruction  Era. 
but  the  provision  for  the  returns  of  elec- 
tion of  the  governor  quoted  above  were 
carried  forward  without  material 
change.  In  1943  the  legislature  author- 
ized a  commission  of  23  members  to  re- 
vise the  constitution.  This  commis- 
sion's work  was  submitted  to  the 
general  assembly  for  further  revision 
and  approval,  and  on  August  7,  1945,  the 
people  ratified  a  new  constitution.  No 
change  was  made  in  the  method  of 
electing  the  governor,  but  provision  was 
made  for  a  lieutenant  governor,  as  fol- 
lows: 

There  shall  be  a  lieutenant  governor, 
who  EhaU  be  elected  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  same  term,  and  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  governor.  He  shall  be  president  of  the 
senate,  and  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $2,000 
per  annum.  In  case  of  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  dlsabUlty  of  the  governor,  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  ahall  exercise  the  executive 
power  and  receive  the  compensation  of  the 
governor  until  the  next  general  election  for 
members  of  the  general  assembly,  at  which 
a  Bucceaaor  to  ths  governor  shall  be  elected 
for  the  unexpired  term;  but  if  auch  dsath. 
rsslgnstlon,  or  disability  ahsll  occur  within 
SO  dayi  of  the  next  general  slectlon,  or  if 
the  term  will  expire  within  90  day*  after 
ths  next  general  elsotlon,  ths  lieutenant 
governor  ahsll  exerctae  ths  executive  power 
and  receive  ths  compsnaatton  of  ths  gov> 
srnor  for  ths  unexpired  term. 

The  failure  to  nMtke  specific  constitu- 
tional provision  for  ftuccesnlon  to  tht 
office  of  chief  executive  In  case  of  the 
death  of  the  chief -executive-elect  Is  not 
a  myNtcry  too  deep  to  be  fathom(>d  by 
men  of  intelllganot.  Tha  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  had  no  speclflc  pro- 
vision on  this  matter  before  the  adoption 


of  the  twentieth  amendment  In  1933.  and 
while  the  National  Constitution  now  pro- 
vides for  succession  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect, much  doubt  remains  as  to  who 
would  be  President  if  both  the  Presi- 
dent-elect and  Vice-President-elect 
should    die    before    Inauguration. 

That  rival  claims  should  be  advanced 
In  Georgia  in  a  case  where  the  consti- 
tution Is  not  speclflc  Is  but  natural.  Sup- 
porters of  Herman  Talmadge  controlled 
the  general  assembly  and  elected  him 
governor  by  a  vote  of  161  to  96.  Melvin 
E.  Thompson — elected  lieutenant  gover- 
nor— and  his  supporters  contended  that 
the  general  assembly  was  without  au- 
thority in  this  matter:  that  the  lieuten- 
ant governor  legally  became  the  acting 
governor  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  Gov.  Ellis  Arnall.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Georgia  and  retiring  Governor 
Arnall  supported  Thompson's  claim. 
Governor  Talmadge,  who  was  supported 
by  the  adjutant  general,  gained  control 
of  the  executive  offices  in  the  capitol. 
A  suit  has  been  entered  In  the  courts  to 
test  the  legality  of  the  election  of  the 
governor  by  the  general  assembly.  Tal- 
madge asserts  that  the  courts  have  no 
jurisdiction  In  the  matter,  but.  nonethe- 
less, he  has  publicly  announced  that, 
should  he  be  mistaken  in  this  position, 
he  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Georgia.  Moreover.  In 
his  first  appearance  before  a  joint  session 
of  the  general  assembly  he  stated  that  at 
the  end  of  the  present  session — limited 
to  70  days — he  would  be  willing  to  resign 
if  Thompson  would  also  resign  and  per- 
mit the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives to  serve  imtil  an  election  by 
the  people  could  be  held.  Thompson, 
Insisting  that  he  has  the  only  legal  claim 
to  the  position  of  governor,  will  not  agree 
to  this  procedure;  hence  all  parties  await 
a  decision  by  the  supreme  court. 

The  educational  and  charitable  Insti- 
tutions, and  most  agencies  of  the  State 
government  are  functioning  normally  in 
the  meantime.  There  has  been  no  vio- 
lence or  bloodshed.  A  perfectly  natural 
solution  is  being  made  of  the  situation 
that  could  have  arisen  in  many  States. 

The  ridicule  of  Georgia  during  the  past 
year  has  had  no  justification.  Refer- 
ence to  any  standard  encyclopedia  will 
show  that  Georgia  still  remains  the  larg- 
est State  east  of  the  Mississippi,  that  her 
population  is  above  3.000,000,  and  her 
birth  rate — Rousseau's  criterion  of  a 
healthy  state— one  of  the  nine  highest  in 
the  United  States;  that  in  1946.  the  year 
she  received  so  much  abuse  from  the 
press,  Georgia  produced  555,000  bales  of 
cotton,  730.300.000  pounds  of  peanuts — 
highest  In  the  Nation.  44.145.000  bushels 
of  corn,  114.747,000  pounds  of  tobacco, 
6,204.000  busheU  of  peaches,  7.020.000 
bushels  of  sweetpotatoes.  4.025.000  gal- 
lons of  sugarcane  sirup,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products,  of  a  total  value  of  ap- 
proximately $500,000,000:  that  since  1940 
Georgia  haa  produced  60  percent  of  the 
Nation's  naval  stores :  that  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  recent  discovery  of  her 
dl.<<ttngulshed  scientist,  Dr.  Charles 
Herty,  Georgia  Is  forging  ahead  In  the 
manufacture  of  now.sprlnt  from  slash 
pine;  that  her  textile  indUMtrles  are  rap- 
idly expandln»;  that  her  4,000  manufac- 
turing establishments  employed  256,900 
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n  Amtrlea, 
itvpn  to  re« 
.htt  the  rt« 
f  riiiiii  U  aU 


pfr«nn«  In  1946.  M  romUrrd  with 
170  000  In  1930;  that  th«  n  miul  VilUi* 
of  litr  27  mln«*r»t  producti— inrludlnit 
ptrernt  of  th«  Nktionn  nu  >ply  of  kfto- 
lln    durlni    th«    war    yt»r|— U 

•aoeoo.ooo 

ThoM  who  crltlctM  Oeorfia'i  •duea- 
tlonnl  Inntuuiloni  should  rrr  irmb«'r  that 
it  liM  Unlvorilty  uf  Oeoritt . 
ehftrttrtd  ftaU  univcraity 
incr»MMl  Mnphaala  U  brtni 
»rArrh  and  publication,  and 
n  nily  rttabilahfd  Un)v(«r>iltM 
rtAdjf  flMkinc  a  dlxtinrt  mriributlon  to 
AmtrteAB    culture,      NcwKtapiMn    that 
htrftkM  the  fart  that  appro  timatrly  100 
Bttldtntn  out  of  an  mroltmi  r  t  nf  0.3M  at 
tiM  ttnivrmtty  madr  nn  nrdr  ly  march  to 
ttM  eapltol  to  prtacnt  their  ^lewa  In  the 
conirovcrny  over  the  Kovonorshlp  Rave 
IltUe  or  no  notice  to  the  fac   thai  on  the 
■ame  day  the  regentu  of  t)  e  university 
syttem  of  Ot^orsU  voted  11,  50.0C0  for  a 
n«w    library    bulldlna      Tic    State    of 
Oeorf  la  hax  Uicreaxed  her  ai  inual  appro- 
priation for  educational  pui  poitrt  three> 
fold  tn  the  paxt  IS  ycurs.    F  >r  the  school 
year  ending  in  June  1940,   Drorgla  had 
4.746  elementary  schoobt— 1,  Hi  for  white 
children  and  2.869  for  Negr  )o.s— with  an 
enrollment    of    601.170    pi  5114—372.667 
wtuie  and  228.503  ficuroes—  md  a  tcach- 
lof  tUfl  of  15  864—9,962  wh  les  and  5.902 
Ncgroe.".    High  schools  num  >ored  1.333 — 
793  white  and  540  Negro— w  th  a  student 
enrollment  of  144.722—114.114  white  and 
30.608  Negro— with  a  teac)  ing  staff  of 
6  314— 5.033  white  and  US    Negro.     In 
the  fall  quarter.  1946.  ther<   were  22.651 
students  enrolled  in  the  11   divisions  of 
the   university  system   of    3eorgia — in- 
cluding 1.718  in  3  Negro  colleges — to  say 
nothing  of  private  educational  institu- 
tions such  as  Emory.  Merce  r.  and  Agiies 
Scott.    The  State  of  Georg  a  now  ranks 
first  in  the  Nation  in  the  [icrcentage  of 


total  State  income  devoted 


Li  adverse  criticism  Justified? 

The  signatures  of  Lyman  Hall.  Button 
Gwinnett,  and  Georpe  Walt  )n  remain  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
statues  of  Alexander  Hiimilton  and 
Crawford  W.  Long  remain  ii  the  Nation's 
Uall  of  Fame.  The  poen  s  of  Sidnty 
Xjanler  are  still  admired  by  u  11  Americans. 
The  golden  laJcs  of  the  Oeor  {ia  coast  and 
thf  luketi  of  the  Georgia  n  ountaias  re- 
main fitvonte  resoriA.  T  le  people  of 
Qt'orgta  suil  employ  th«  h  inpitallty  for 
which  they  are  rmowncd,  '  'he  Cherokeo 
r(M>«  will  bloMom  aaain  in  II  f  kpnnfttme. 
The  year  1947  ia  likely  to  mm  Oeorgl* 
continue  her  rapid  atndea  in  IndUittrlal 
aiiU  a«rU'Ullurai  pru«tf«a  Ihe  mumen- 
tary  olroviiray  over  th«  ( ttiv  nf  chief 
fXfctttfvr  will  merit  only  a  s  nail  footnote 
In  llu*  history  of  a  Kreul  8ti  l«. 


Tli«  Rwal  Eltdriicitfoi 


EXTCN8TON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  McasAiiiu 

D«  THE  HOCSS  OP  REPRCtlKNTATIVlS 

Thunday.  January  JD.  1947 

Mr.  CUimS.    Mr.  Bpea  ter.  the  pro* 
fram  of  the  Rural  Elect  ilftcation  Ad< 


to  education. 


Profran 


mlnistrttlon  li  ont  that  la  wateomed  by 
rural  America.  I  am  for  that  program 
iind  I  wish  to  iM  It  carrKd  on  and  sx- 
i)and«d. 

Under  leava  to  extend  my  remarka.  X 
include  therein  Uilslative  Rewlutlon 
Mo.  1,  paased  by  the  Leilllature  of  Nt- 
hraska.   The  resolution  Is  a*  follows : 

UtiisUiivt  RMuluUim  1 
llMOluiioii  momortallstng  ihaO»ngrMS  of  tha 

Unit*<t  NtMiirn  to  inereaae  Klioimonts  fur 

rumi  ^itvtrincRiiun  profmni  in  NvkirssMH 

Whertss  the  rural  vlMtrtneatlon  program 
In  (if  grrnt  importance  to  Hrbrniika,  ttn't 

WhrrvM  flwetrlelty  nhntild  b*  htoUKht  to 
tvrry  poMlhjP  N^irnvkn  fnrtn  llomr,  itnd 

WhsrsM  ttif  alldtmvnia  tot  rurni  fttotrl- 
fuistiatt  abeuld  lie  uwrtMed  to  furthtr  this 
(•rticram  and  make  it  poHibIt  fur  every  per- 
son dMlring  sleetricity  (ur  tbrir  (arm:  Now, 
thertfore.  be  It 

Jleselved  by  the  member*  of  tht  Nrhra»ka 
t^giilature  in  tixtieth  ,«M«(on  aniemblfd 

I.  ThMt  tht  Rursl  riectriflcNtion  Admin* 
ietration  allotments  be  increased  tn  order  to 
tiMurt  tvery  poMlhie  Nebraska  farm  borne 
l}«neflts  of  •Irrtrldty. 

a.  That  a  copy  or  this  rrtolutlon,  sultsbly 
«ngraw«d.  b«  trsnsmltted  by  the  clerk  of 
ib«  legislature  to  the  Vice  president  of  the 
United  Statts  as  preotdinic  offlcer  of  the 
iSennte  of  the  United  Statea.  to  the  Speaker 
of  tba  Bouae  of  Repreeentatlvee  of  the  United 
Statea.  to  each  Member  from  Nebraska  In 
th<>  Senate  of  the  United  StAtes  nnd  In  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlvee  of  the  United 
State*  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 


NiaetccB  Hamired  acd  Forty-seTen  It 
Bicenteimial  Year  of  Great  Hero,  John 
Paul  Jones 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  AaizoNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30,  1947 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  ReccRD.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Arizona  Dally 
Sun  of  January  22.  1947.  entitled  "1947 
I.x  Bicentennial  Year  of  Great  Hero.  John 
Paul  Jone."»."  which  was  written  by  James 
Patrick  McOovern,  Washington  corre- 
ipondent  of  that  newripaper: 

WIWrrtCM    MITNMBB    AND    foaTT^aaVVN    IB    !!• 
ClirrBMMIAI.  TBAS  Uf  uaBAT  Niao,  JONN  MUb 

joNaa 

(By  James  Pntrtek  McOovern) 

WAaNtNoTON.  D,  C.  January  113.— A  Joint 
reaulution  of  the  leventyMtlnth  OOBfreM  ln» 
trodueed  July  19.  IM«.  ProvidlBf  for  the 
eomprebenslve  observance  of  the  bieenten* 
nial  <  f  John  Paul  Jones."  passed  the  Senate 
by  uiinnimoua  vote  on  July  17,  1940,  and  was 
reported  favorsbly  by  the  Ckimmitiee  un  the 
Ltbrary  of  the  Muum  uf  Representatives,  to 
whuh  It  had  been  referred.  The  preasure  of 
businees  In  Congress,  hoWrver.  prevented 
Anal  action  btfore  the  adjcnimment  of  thnt 
aaMlOB.  It  DOW  remains  fbr  the  Eightieth 
CoBgrssa  to  take  proper  measures  to  bring 
the  name  of  John  Paul  Jones  suitably  bclure 
the  pe<iple  of  the  t't.lted  States  in  the  bicen- 
tennial year  of  1047. 

Aa  a  genius,  patriot,  and  man.  John  Paul 
Jonaa  ranks  among  the  most  outstanding 
of  the  Aoterlean  Revolution.  In  action  and 
in  theory  ha  demonstrated  the  soundneaa  and 
scope  of  bis  professional  training.    His  deeds 


refteoted  an  ardeal  lOft  of  Ms  adopted  cnun. 
try.  In  private  life  be  had  an  fxirnoidirary 
magnetism  fur  men  and  women  alike, 

John  raul  Jonrs  nrst  saw  Amrrica  at  the 
aae  of  la  as  a  shipixjy  on  a  menhant  vstsel 
which  sailed  to  Vtr|lnU,  He  cuniinurd  his 
service  nt  sea  for  some  years,  rUing  mpirti;'  to 
the  position  of  master  of  a  trader,  imt  he  lefi 
this  employmrnt  and  settled  in  America  al 
first  incognito,  pending  an  admiralty  trla:  In 
Tubago,  of  the  Bshsmas,  for  the  death  of  a 
mutineer  whom  h»»  killed  in  splf-defeiise, 
When  the  nuru  were  eloeed  and  the  Revolu- 
tion ensued,  he  aceepted  a  eommlieion  In  the 
Oentmentat  Nnvy  ss  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  4t/rr(f  in  Mopklns'  fleet 

■oon,  as  rsptain  nf  the  Pfovidenee  and  of 
the  ProtiMeaee  end  Alfred  rombinrd,  he 
evinced  hu  origlnnlity  in  strntegy,  hi*  »k)l  in 
tactics,  and  his  brnve  and  rlso  generous  spirit 
in  enterprises  against  the  enemy.  With  the 
Independent  command  of  the  Jlanper  In 
Ittfopean  waters,  his  ability  and  bnldnesa 
became  even  mors  pronounced.  His  plar.  to 
bum  the  shipping  at  Whitehaven.  wMch 
failed  only  because  of  insubordinate  oS'^rs 
and  crew,  waa  typical  of  his  large,  surprining 
designs.  At  St,  Mary's  Isle  bis  purposi  to 
take  the  Barl  of  Selkirk  as  a  hostage  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  was  perhaps  HI- 
conceived,  yet  It  revealed  at  the  same  time 
the  humanity  and  gentlemanly  traits  of  the 
supposedly  rude,  unscrupulous  saUor.  And 
the  victory  of  the  Ranger  over  the  D-akt 
speoks  for  Itself  as  unique  In  a  long  history 
of  English  naval  warfare  unmarred  by  any 
defeat  until  this  exploit  even  In  the  borne 
waters  of  the  British. 

The  crulM  of  the  Ranger  waa  only  the 
prelude  to  the  still  more  brilliant  deeds  with 
the  Bonhomme  Rictiard  and  the  accompany- 
ing ships.  Despite  the  inferior  frigate,  the 
Infubordlnation  of  captains  of  the  other  ves- 
sels, notably  that  of  Landals  in  the  Alliance, 
the  mercenary  purposes  of  the  crews  with  tbe 
exception  of  ofBcers  and  men  of  the  Richard 
herself:  despite  such  drawbacks.  Jones  won 
one  of  the  most  notable  victories  In  history 
In  taking  the  Serapis.  In  what  other  In- 
atance  in  warfare  was  the  sinking  frigate  the 
conqueror  and  the  still  seaworthy  frigate  tbe 
conquered,  even  to  the  extent  that  the  vic- 
torious captain  and  his  offlcers  and  crew  had 
to  transfer  finally  from  the  former  to  the 
latter?  And  when,  at  the  climax.  Pearson 
called  to  Jones  to  surrender,  In  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Richard  was  in  desperate 
straits,  the  reply  of  the  American  will  always 
be  cherished  as  historic:  "I  have  not  yet  be- 
gun to  fight." 

The  later  record  of  Jones  Is  scarcely  leu 
notable  After  the  battle,  he  made  a  skillful 
and  daring  escape  from  the  pursuing  British 
to  the  port  of  Texel  In  Holland  and  an  even 
more  striking  dash  from  that  port  despite  the 
blockade  of  the  enemy.  It  was  during  his 
suy  at  the  Texel  that  be  honored  the  nag  of 
the  United  States  in  a  new,  sifnitlcaut  form 
by  refusing,  for  his  protection,  to  adopt  the 
subterruge  of  a  Prsnch  commission  as  cap- 
tain of  a  privateer  in  substitution  for  his 
c<  mmissiun  as  captain  In  the  Navy  of 
Amerirs, 

Unfortunately,  neithet  America  nor  Prance 
offered  htm  a  suitable  squadron  during  the 
remainder  of  the  U«<voluilon,  He  did,  how- 
ever, bring  to  completion  the  building  of  the 
ship  of  the  line  Amtriea  by  his  characteristio 
enerKy  and  resourcefulness  in  the  face  of  ob- 
stacles, and  It  was  only  the  presentation  of 
this  ship  to  Prance  as  a  mark  of  appreciation 
that  prevented  him  from  commanding  her 
as  rear  admiral.  After  the  war,  Louis  XVI 
of  Prance  preaente<l  him  with  a  gold  sword 
In  recognltlOB  of  hu  victory  in  the  Bon- 
homme Richard  over  the  Serapu.  America 
gave  him  a  gold  medal  such  as  no  other 
naval  oOlcer  of  the  Revolution  won. 

Although  America  was  at  peace.  Jonea 
thirsted  for  new  action,  further  training, 
greater  honors.  Jefferson,  then  the  American 
Minister  in  Paris  as  the  successor  to  Pranklin, 
was  an  intermediary  and  adviser  when  Jonee 
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Mteiveri  and  aetspted  an  offer  aa  rear  ad- 
miral from  Csthertne  II  of  Russia  to  fight 
in  her  second  war  against  Turkey,  Me  served 
in  the  Black  Sea  with  his  usual  canninesa 
and  bravery,  but  while  he  won  the  vuiuries. 
the  favorites  and  courtiers  of  the  Bmpresa 
took  the  honitrs.  In  fact,  tbey  not  only  arro- 
gated to  themselvN  the  glory  that  was  his 
hut  also  calumninted  bis  nsme  as  a  naval 
olDcer  and  as  n  man 

The  tease  straiM  m  hU  life,  physicnl  and 
mental,  eontrtbuted  toward  his  early  death 
at  the  ago  of  4A.  Mis  end  came  at  PatU  In 
1799,  during  the  turmoil  of  the  Prenrh  llvvo- 
lutlon,  so  thf.*  his  grave  long  remained  there 
In  obscurity  In  IWOS,  however,  his  Identintfd 
eofflit  siul  body  were  brouitht  to  AmeMon  with 
RlKiinl  nnval  ind  milttnry  honors,  Hv  now 
hits  a  magnificent  rPKttng  place  in  a  ear- 
oophngu*  in  the  crypt  of  the  ohepel  of  the 
United  Itatps  Nuval  Academy. 

The  setting  of  the  sarcophagus  well  con* 
veys  the  spirit  of  the  life  of  John  Paul  Jones, 
«n  front  nf  It  is  the  inscription;  "He  k^vc  our 
Nnvy  Its  enrllest  trndltlons  of  heroium  nnd 
victory";  and  nearby  nrr  the  names  of  the 
ships  which  he  commnndcd.  The  words  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  crystallised  Into  deeds,  still 
live.  It  was  Jones  the  patriot  who  said:  "I 
can  in  no  situation,  howevrr  remote  T  am. 
be  easy  while  the  liberties  of  America  seem 
to  me  to  be  in  danger,"  It  was  Jones  the 
strategist  who  advlaed:  "Who  can  surprise 
well  must  conquer."  It  was  Jones  the  war- 
rior who  declared:  "I  bave  not  yet  begun  to 
flgbt." 


Stick  to  the  Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PZNmTLVAMU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  30,  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  January  28. 1947: 

STICK  TO  THS  PACTS 

People  who  know  their  way  around  usually 
learn  early  in  life  not  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  arguments  of  those  who  are  careless 
of  their  facts. 

In  political  matters,  however,  the  most 
obvious  misstatements  are  apt  to  do  harm. 
l>ecause  they  are  accepted  as  trtie  by  many 
who  do  not  have  the  background  and  oppor- 
tunity to  disprove  them. 

This  Is  particularly  true  where  the  falsities 
appear  In  print.  The  world  is  full  of  credu- 
lous souls  who  simply  can't  bring  themselves 
to  disbelieve  anything  they  resd  In  blurk  and 
white. 

Most  newspapers  are  espKlally  vlf  llant  to 
try  to  keep  their  facts  straight.  Errors 
usually  are  corrected  on  the  first  opportunity. 
But  even  the  best  of  newspapers  can't  do 
much  about  spMtnl  writers  who  Attempt  to 
sell  a  line  of  ressoning  by  means  ut  guibled 
facts, 

A  classic  eaampie  of  disregard  of  fscts  sp- 
peared  in  a  recent  article  by  Columnist  Xalpb 
W,  Page,  printed  tn  the  Philadelphia  Bvening 
Bulletin  of  Friday,  January  24. 

This  article  was  sn  srdent  defense  of  the 
Rooeevelt-Huli  program  of  reclprocnl  trade 
agreements,  by  mcsns  of  which  ths  tsrlfT  pro- 
tections of  the  Smoot-Bawley  Act  have  been 
largely  swept  sway. 

Oooslder  the  following  parsgraph: 

"Th*  worst  depression  on  record  Immedi- 
ately followed  the  attempt  to  boost  the 
American  standard  of  living  by  enacting  the 
highest    tariff    schedules    on    record    (the 
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•m(x>t-Mawley  bill),  Blnce  then  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Aet  these  eubsldiN  and 
barriers  have  beru  reduced  10  percent-  «iu1 
(1)  no  industry  can  show  thnt  It  hss  been 
dsmaged  end  (SI)  the  standard  of  living,  and 
our  export  trade,  have  inereaeed  prodi- 
giously," 

Ths  amaaing  collection  of  mlsstatemsnte 
must  bave  been  hard  for  the  author  him- 
self to  swallow,  since  hs  followed  it  inune- 
dlalely  with  the  words  "on  this  undi«puted 

Kemlse,  etc,"  in  an  apparent  attempt  to 
Ister  It  up  by  boldness,  since  it  was  unsup- 
ported by  fnpta 

I'o  sh<iw  the  surtllng  mlshsndling  ut  truth 
In  the  paraaraph.  It  is  necessary  to  take  It 
phrase  by  phrase: 

The  woist  depression  *  *  *  followed 
*    •    *    the  Sniout-Hawley  bill." 

The  mere  dates  disprove  this.  Ihs  Ameri- 
can end  of  thr  deprrMimi  stnrted,  as  almost 
everyone  knows,  in  October  of  iMt,  Thst 
was  the  month  thr  utocK  msrkct  crashed 
and  b\islneas  started  koUik  to  pleree.  As  a 
world  proposition,  the  depreMlon  slready  had 
been  going  on  for  seversl  yetirs,  Oermany 
had  inflated  and  collapsed ;  England  and 
Prsnre  were  In  trouble. 

At  any  event,  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Aet, 
offlclslly  known  as  the  Tsriff  Act  of  1090. 
was  not  signed  until  g  months  sfter  the 
United  Sutes  depreeston  began.  It  was 
slgnrd  June  17,  1010. 

"Subsidiec  and  barriers  have  been  reduced 
80  percent," 

This  ia  so  Inaccurate  and  mlaleadlng  that 
It  Is  almost  unbelievsble  it  shotUd  be  seri- 
ously stated.  A  word  of  explanation  may 
make  the  point  clear.  Under  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act,  approximately  00  percent  of  Im- 
poets  were  not  charged  a  tariff  at  all:  they 
were  on  the  free  list  as  tielng  noncompetitive. 

Of  the  others,  virtually  ail  wh»ch  have  any 
Industrial  importance  have  been  reduced  by 
the  trade  agreement?.  On  considerably  more 
than  1,000  tiasic  items,  involving  the  produc- 
tion, in  one  way  or  another,  of  the  great 
bulk  of  American  manufactures,  the  rates 
have  been  cut  a  full  50  percent. 

In  1945  the  President  demanded  and  was 
given  the  right  to  cut  any  existing  tariff 
another  50  percent. 

To  try  to  sum  ail  this  up  under  the  barm- 
less-lookiug  pretended  average  of  30  percent 
Is  ridiculous. 

"No  industry  can  show  that  it  baa  lieen 
damaged." 

Again,  this  is  a  ridlculoxis  statement.  At 
the  tariff  hearings  in  IMS  industry  after  In- 
dustry showed  specific  losses.  So  serious  was 
the  situation  that  In  some  lines  the  labor 
unions,  alarmed  for  the  future  of  their  em- 
ployment, were  the  ones  foremost  in  going 
to  bat  for  protection 

A  smgle  example  will  prove  the  point.  In 
the  watchmaking  industry  it  was  the  union 
which  protesUd  loudest  that  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  wars  permitting  the  sale 
of  literally  millions  of  Swiss-works  watchss 
which,  under  a  protective  tariff,  would  be 
msuufaotured  by  Aintricun  labor. 

"The  standard  of  living"  has  "Increased 
prodigiously," 

Trll  thst  to  the  marinas.  Are  botuMi 
DscesslUee— part  of  our  stnndard  of  llvitigt 
Try  to  buy  or  rent  one.  What  stxtut  suto- 
moblles?  Or  elMtric  rpfrigpiniots?  Or  any 
of  a  thousand  phaed  lUnis  with  long  wait- 
ing lines?  Pood?  We  are  doing  without  a 
great  many  staples,  and  still  more  luxuries. 
Lack  of  sugar,  cooking  fats,  etc.,  bave  put 
diet  In  a  strait-Jacket. 

Mennwhile  pricee  on  such  Items  as  can  be 
found  have  been  soaring  because  of  Infla- 
tion. The  whole  plea  of  the  labor  unions 
for  higher  wages  has  been  based  on  the  an- 
swerable argument  that  New  Deal  Inflation 
has  undermined  the  American  standard  of 
living, 

"Our  export  trade"  baa  "Increased  pro- 
digiously." 


Aa  baa  been  brought  out  a  thousand  Urns*, 
there  is  oiUy  on*  way  by  wblrh  the  New 
Dealers  can  supptirt  this  well-known  stau- 
ment:  end  Uiat  is  to  rount  in  the  shipments 
we  made  before  l*earl  Harbor  to  the  nations 
then  preparing  to  Agh(  us. 

Tite  stptrmtnt  Is  true  If  we  Counl  all  the 
scrap  Iron  shipped  to  Japan  before  thr  war. 
ail  Uie  gasoline  and  other  war  niuniiious 
sent  to  Germany  and  luiy,  Theee  Items 
would  have  been  bought  whatever  the  iirMSi 
The  purchnsers  nreded  them-abd  one  of 
the  worst  misukfs  in  all  OwerHiB  hlelory 
was  fur  our  Oovernment  to  allow  liM«  li  be 
sent  mit  uf  Uiis  Nation  and  turaad  ofor  tp 
the  Asu  Powers  at  that  very  iHne  plotting 
against  us. 

What  the  trade  agreeoieitu  did  waa  lo  m* 
pedite  tttu  export  of  war  raaierlals  whlell 
might  eeelly  hnve  lost  the  war  tor  us  Under 
these  agreements  mUllons  o(  dollnrs'  worth 
of  Japaneae  trinkeis,  or  east«But(ipean  glass- 
wsre  and  other  produou,  were  traded  for  the 
neceesltle*  of  modern  warfare. 

If  war  materials  are  omitted  from  the  ca- 
port  lists,  as  they  errtalnly  ought  to  be,  It 
la  impoeelble  to  prove  any  Inereaae  tn  our 
export  trsde  as  a  result  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments. Moreover,  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  much 
of  what  exports  we  have  made  have  been  paid 
for,  not  by  the  foreign  recipients  but  by  the 
American  taxpayers,  as  witness  the  entire 
lend-lease  enterprise. 

Mr.  Page  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  what- 
ever opinion  he  lUcee  on  the  subject  of  tar- 
UTs. 

But  In  fairness  to  the  several  million  Amsr- 
kans  who  are  trying  seriously  to  understand 
this  vexing  problem,  he  certainly  ought  to 
stick  to  tiie  facts  in  preeeuting  his  case. 


A  Lessaa  m  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHtrsXTTB 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtday.  January  30.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarka  in  the  Ricoao,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  article  by 
Arthur  Krock  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times.  Wednesday.  January  1.  IM7 : 

Washincton,  December  31.— When  the 
President,  by  proclaiming  today  the  official 
end  of  World  War  II  hostilities  at  noon,  auto- 
matically terminated  or  specifically  limited 
the  lives  of  61  sututes  and  restored  to  Con- 
greee  the  powers  in  them  that  were  on  indefl* 
nite  loan  to  tite  Bxecuiivs.  he  was  fullowlag 
the  preoepu  of  bis  own  poliucal  phUusopby 
and  also  giving  the  Republicans  a  leeaou  In 
practical  polltica, 

The  personal  philusDphy  luiplicli  In  Mr, 
Truflsan  •  Dct  was  sistvd  by  Thomas  Jefferstm 
In  a  letter  to  Jautei  Madison  In  January 
17B7: 

"The  principle  of  the  Oonstltuilun  is  that  of 
a  separation  of  legislative,  executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial functiona  exeept  in  eases  apt<nn»a. 
If  this  principle  be  not  expresaed  la  dlreet 
tsrms,  it  Is  clearly  the  spirit  d  tiM  Consti- 
tution, and  it  ought  to  be  so  commenud  and 
acud  on  by  any  friend  of  free  government." 

LxaaoN  TO  aartWJOAMa 
The  lesson  in  politics  he  gave  to  the  Re- 
publlcsas  can  be  siwubM  up  as  follows; 

In  the  recent  campaign  you  talked  and 
acted  as  If  it  would  be  necessary  to  compel 
me  to  give  up  any  war  and  emergency  power 
after  the  need  for  it  was  obviously  ended. 
Tou  promised  the  people  that  you  would 
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lie 


LlWLS 


warr ing 


l.e 


I  nd 


quietly  cut  down  thf  txecutlv  tc 
tional  •»».    That  wa*  never  nec^-* 
M  thU  Bxecutiv*  la  ooo««rn«d, 
proof 

The  President  did  not  mj  tbit 
prM*  cooftrtnre  there  wm  oo 
polltieftt  ooaatd9r«ttone. 

But  If  he  huO  made  the 
or  ihouicht  thewe  ihlnir*.  it  would 
•  Ju»t  comment  on  the  speech*! 
•ome  Republican  apokeamen  and 
for  Conxreaa  thU  autumn. 

Not   until   recently   did   the 
aecm  to  reallae  that  "atop-look 
ahould  be  their  RUidlng  •U»gan  in 
version  of  the  executive  branch  ( 
ernment    to    coordinate,    peacetl 
that  thu  muat  be  attained 
cert  with  the  Prealdent  rather  th4n 
majorltlea  in  Conffreaa  actlnf 

Senator   Alkxakoo   Wxi.it.   of 
warned    the   Senate   Republican 
yeaterday   that    preclplUte   actio  i 
•voided   in   the   national   Interesi 
that.  RepresenUtlve  1a«l  R 
after   a   atudy   of   the   war   and 
statutes,   issued   a   similar 
colleagues  in  the  new  House 
of  whom  had  pledged  themselv^ 
long   repeals. 

acT  CALLSO  raocKXsatoi  r 
But,  wht'ie  various  committees 
were  preparing   to  follow  Mr 
ommendatton  that  they  study  t 
and  report  by  February  15  to 
Committees  of  both  branches  w 
steps  toward  reducing  abnormal 
exi>?utlve  powers  should   be 
took   these    himself,   and 
bis  moves  to  abolish   the  v 
and    other   regimentations   of 
act    today    waa    a    progresaton 
coordinate,  constitutional   form 
ment  m  which  he  Is  the  flrmetit 

If  some  other  man  had  t>ecn 
Truman's  chair.  It  might  have 
for  the  Republicans  to  use  the 
promised  in  the  campaign  to 
cocgresslonal  powers  which  hav 
gated  to  the  Executive  In  recent 

HISTOBTS  SXAMPLXS 

rbere  are  examples  in  Amerlci  n 
Presidents  whose  appetite  for  s 
Ity  grew  with  every  new  supply 
Mr.   Truman's  disposition   Is 
contrary,  and  this  Is  merely  the 
tratlon  be  has  provided  of  that 

His  timing  of  the  proclamattoji 
of  hostilities  gave  It  In  part  th< 
of  a  stroke  of  political  strateg 
Congress  Is  about  to  a£semble 
trolled  by  the  party  whose 
men  talked  as  If  governmental 
would  have  to  be  forced  on  the 

Doubtless  he  was  pleased  to 
factor  to  such  advantage. 

But  the  chief  reasons  for 
day  of  the  year  for  his  action 
constructive.    By  cfBclally  endi 
War  II  hostilities  before  the  a« 
year  1947.  Mr    Truman  saved 
taxpayers  from  $1,000,000,000  to 
which  ultimately  they  would  ha^ 
ID   farm  subetdles   and   excise 
pioclaftatlon  had  been  delayed 
that  begins  at  midnight. 
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A  Relifion  of  Good  Will 


EXTENSION  OP  REM|\RKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  MEW  JnSKT 

IN  THX  HOCSK  OF  REPRESEtfTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  30,  1947 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  Speaker,  recently  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Round-Table  Inter 


fttth  BroadcMt,  which  took  place  In 
Jeriey  City.  N.  J.,  the  radio  Uateneri 
heard  a  convincing  and  stirring  state- 
ment on  the  moral  value  and  religious 
nature  of  good  will.  The  speaker  was 
Rev.  AuBU.'st  F.  Bender,  pastor  emeritus 
of  the  Second  Reformed  Church,  who  re- 
cently celebrated  hl.s  fiftieth  anniversary 
as  a  minister  of  religion. 

Dr.  Bender  Is  noted  for  his  scholarship, 
eloquence,  and  his  unobtrusive  piety.  He 
is  not  only  an  eminent  citizen  of  his  city, 
but  by  virtue  of  his  kindly  nature,  his 
genuine  humility,  and  his  undaunted 
courage,  one  of  Its  most  beloved. 

I  append  herewith  his  brief,  reflective 
discourse  as  It  appeared  in  the  Jersey 
Journal: 

It  Is  with  profound  pleasure  that  I  salute 
Mayor  Hague,  his  fellow  commissioners,  the 
religious  leaders,  and  all  people  of  Jersey 
City,  regardless  of  sect,  color,  and  social 
status,  for  all  are  children  of  the  God  and 
Father  of  all  mankind.  I  coni,tatulate  them 
upon  their  past  achievements  In  the  civic, 
social,  industrial,  and  religious  activities,  and 
for  their  endeavors  toward  the  permanent 
good  of  our  city.  I  wish  them  abundant 
honor  and  prosperity  In  the  years  to  come. 

As  no  city  lives  unto  Itself  In  these  days 
of  world-wide  commercialism  end  every  life 
Is  somehow  dependent  upon  aiwl  linked  with 
some  other  life,  there  Is  only  one  way  to  be 
useful  citizens,  and  that  is  to  have  part  In 
a  service  weU  grounded  In  good  will  toward 
mankind. 

"Here  goes  In  the  name  of  God  and  hu- 
manity"— that  was  the  motto  of  our  heroic 
service  men  and  women,  white  and  colored, 
of  Jewish.  Catholic,  and  Protestant  faiths. 
In  both  World  Wars.  The  Lord  of  Hosts 
ever  went  forward  with  our  valiant  beloved 
t>ecause  they  had  committed  their  righteous 
cause  into  His  hands  and  because  they 
trusted  in  Him  implicitly  while  they  suffered, 
bled,  and  died  for  Old  Glory 

"Here  goes  for  God  and  humanity" — may 
that  be  the  slogan  of  all  clti«ens  of  Jersey 
City!  With  such  a  spirit,  there  is  no  failure. 
Let  that  be  the  spirit  in  which  we  seek 
to  make  the  Golden  Rule  operative  In  Indiis- 
trla;  affairs  and  with  which  we  seek  to  make 
this  a  warless  world. 

With  all  the  religion  that  we  profess  to 
have  and  boast  of.  yet  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  not  having  enough  religion.  I  mean  the 
religion  of  good  will  that  expresses  Itself  In 
life,  and  not  in  forms:  that  seeks  to  glorify 
God.  and  not  Itself:  that  has  for  Its  purpose 
the  saving  of  the  lost,  not  the  righteous. 

I  am  thinking  of  real  religion,  the  religion 
of  good  will;  the  religion  of  love  which  loves 
God  with  all  its  heart  and  soul  and  one's 
neighbor,  irrespective  of  religious  belief  or 
color.  The  religion  of  good  will  that  moves 
us  to  go  out  of  our  homes  and  offices  and 
factories  into  the  streets  and  byways,  seek- 
ing the  social  outcasts,  prodigals,  and  under- 
privileged. In  order  to  bring  about  their 
eventual  reformation  and  reestablishment 
among  respectable  men  and  women. 

I  have  in  mind  the  religion  of  power — a 
power  far  greater  than  that  of  the  atom 
bomb.  The  jwwer  of  Almighty  God— that 
makes  us  new  creatures.  The  religion  of 
good  will  that  closes  the  lips  of  the  blas- 
phemer: that  kills  the  thirst  of  the  drunk- 
ard: that  lifts  men  and  women  from  degra- 
dation and  despair  to  plains  and  plans  of 
honor  and  integrity. 

Whether  your  skin  be  white  or  colored — 
whether  you  be  a  Jew,  Protestant,  or  Catho- 
lic— you  cannot  have  too  much  of  this  reli- 
gion of  power  and  good  will.  It  is  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesvis  Christ. 

After  a  Christian  ministry  of  30  years  In 
Jersey  City  I  am  happy  to  state  that  Catho- 
lics and  Jews  bare  been  and  still  are  num- 
bered among  my  dearest  friends.    During  the 


paat  60  years  In  the  minUtry  of  the  Reformed 
Church  In  America  they  have  ever  helped  me 
most  generously  In  my  labors  of  charity. 
Honor  to  whom  honor  la  due. 

I  aalute  them  moat  cordially.  We  go  to 
church  in  Jersey  City  to  learn  to  love  and 
help  one  another.  There  la  no  racial  preju- 
dice among  the  people  of  Jersey  City. 

"O  brother-man!     Fold  to  thy  heart  thy 
brother! 
Where  pity  dwells,  the  love  of  God   U 
there! 
To  worship  rightly  la  to  love  each  other- 
Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a 
prayer." 


New  England  Fisheries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  XHODB  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30,  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fish- 
ing industry— a  vital  part  of  the  business 
life  of  New  England— soon  will  be  non- 
existent unless  steps  are  taken  to  remedy 
the  Ills  that  now  beset  It. 

In  an  effort  to  call  public  attention  to 
this  important  matter  and  In  the  hope 
of  helping  to  solve  the  problems  now  fac- 
ing this  multl -million -dollar  Industry  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  recently  as- 
signed one  of  its  reporters.  Leonard  O. 
Warner,  to  study  the  industry  and  the 
problems  now  facing  It  and  to  write  a 
series  of  five  articles  on  the  subject. 

So  that  every  Member  of  the  House  and 

Senate  may  have  the  benefit  of  these 

articles.  I  propose  to  offer  these  articles 

for  printing  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

and.  under  permission  already  granted 

me.  I  Include  herewith  the  fourth  article. 

as  it  appeared  In  the  Joiirnal  of  January 

15.  1947.     It  follows: 

Aquatic  Biolocist  Suggests  Plan  To  Protect 

Northeast    Fishing    Geounds — Fish     and 

WaoLiTE  Service  Official  Has  Threi-Point 

Program     for     Solving     Acute     Haddock 

Shortage — Regulations    Used    in    Pacific 

Suggested 

(By  Leonard  O.  Warner) 
During  the  war  years  fishermen  and  fishing 
boats  from  the  ports  of  Boston,  Gloucester, 
and  New  Bedford  were  recruited  by  the  Navy, 
leaving  only  a  comparatively  small  fleet  of 
draggers  and  trawlers. 

Depletion  was  relegated  to  the  background, 
both  because  of  the  need  for  food  and  the 
fact  that  a  small  fleet  couldn't  deplete  the 
20.000-square-mlle  undersea  farm  that  Is  the 
Georges  Bank  and  South  Channel,  off  Cape 
Cod. 

But  William  C.  Herrlngton,  aquatic  biolo- 
gist for  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  kept  his  eye  on  depletion,  knowing 
that  with  the  war's  end  the  problem  again 
would  become  serious. 

Herrington  has  l)een  studying  the  situa- 
tion for  12  years,  first  at  sea  aboard  draggers 
and  trawlers,  and  then  In  his  Manter  Hall 
office  off  Harvard  Square  in  Cambridge. 

And  now,  with  the  fleet  at  its  peak  strength. 
Herrington  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
three  things  must  be  done  if  New  England 
boats  are  to  stay  in  business  close  to  home, 
rather  than  be  forced  far  out  to  sea,  and  per- 
haps out  of  business. 

Because  the  haddock  presents  the  most 
pressing  problem,  Herrington.  called   "Doc" 
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by  flahermen,  haa  confined  hla  rccommenda* 
tlons  to  the  species. 

These  are  hit  suggestions: 

1.  Require  all  boats  fishing  for  haddock  to 
use  a  net  mesh  of  4  Inches,  Inside  of  the 
knota.  rather  than  the  present  2% -Inch  meah. 
so  that  nearly  all  fish  tmder  2  pounds  may 
escape. 

a.  Establish  closed  areas  to  protect  princi- 
pal nursery  grounds. 

a.  Prohibit  the  aole  of  haddock  under  2 
pounds,  This  recommendation  would  imple- 
ment the  first,  since  fishermen  would  not 
catcl*  what  they  couldn't  sell. 

Herrington  added  bis  belief  that  the  rec- 
ommended  regulations  must  be  backed  by 
Federal  legislation  or  International  treaty. 
For  Georges  Bank  and  South  Channel.  Fed- 
erul  legislation  only  would  be  sufficient,  but 
for  the  Nova  Scottan  banks— also  Important 
to  the  United  States — International  action 
would  be  a  prerequisite  to  successful  control. 

The  pattern  might  be  the  International 
Fishery  Commission  set  up  by  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1930  to 
control  the  halibut  catches  in  the  northern 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  Pacific  halibut  is  a 
classic  example  of  a  resource  which,  after 
undergoing  extreme  depletion,  has  been  re- 
stored through  careful  regulation. 

HALIBI7T  grounds  DIVIDED 

Under  authority  of  the  treaty,  an  inter- 
national commission  divided  the  halibut 
grounds  Into  four  areas,  and  thereafter  an- 
nually set  a  quota  on  the  numl>er  of  pounds 
of  halibut  that  could  be  taken.  When  the 
quota  is  reached,  the  season  is  closed. 

As  a  supplementary  measure,  two  areas 
where  small  fish  predominate  are  entirely 
closed  to  fishing. 

As  a  result,  the  abundance  of  halibut  in 
the  Pacific  has  increased  tremendously.  The 
catch  per  unit  of  gear  has  risen  as  much  as 
112  percent  since  1930.  and  halibut  produc- 
tion has  Jumped  10.000,000  pounds. 

New  Englanders  also  might  have  developed 
halibut  catches,  but  lack  of  action — such 
as  that  which  now  threatens  the  haddock  and 
other  species— has  virtually  choked  off  the 
halibut  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Many  years 
ago  New  England  caught  a»>out  14.000.000 
pounds  of  halibut  annually;  now  the  catch 
Is  1.000.000  pounds. 

But  in  the  Pacific  the  fishermen,  the  boat 
owners,  the  dealers — in  fact,  everybody — 
were  in  agreement  that  action  must  be  taken. 
Selfish  interests  were  laid  aside. 

first  step  failed 

The  first  formal  step  toward  control  of  the 
North  Atlantic  fishing  grounds  was  taken  in 
1940.  but  it  failed  miserably.  In  that  year 
the  Atlantic  Fishermen's  Union  drafted  a 
bill  for  introduction  into  Congress  embody- 
ing the  same  recommendations  as  made  here 
by  Herrington. 

"We  couldn't  even  get  it  Introduced,  say 
nothing  of  passage."  said  Austin  Powers, 
union  business  agent.  "Is  Congress  blind? 
Shouldn't  it  be  interested  in  saving  an  in- 
dustry worth  millions  of  dollars?" 

Herrington  explained  he  fully  realizes  his 
recommendations  may  appear  drastic  to 
those  accustomed  to  thinking  of  the  North- 
west Atlantic  as  their  own  private  fishing 
pond  rather  than  as  a  great  natural  resource 
owned  by  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

"When  the  alternatives  to  regulation  are 
considered,  however,"  he  added,  "it  should 
be  obvious  that  some  definite  action  of  the 
kind  suggested  must  be  taken. 

"If  the  fishery  continues  its  present  course 
without  hindrance,  and  the  taking  of  small 
haddock  continues  and  Increases,  the  tre- 
mendous production  of  the  haddock  fishery 
In  the  South  Channel-Georges  Bank  area  wUl 
decrease  both  in  quantity  and  quality  until 
the  annual  catch  is  reduced  to  less  than  50 
to  eo  million  pounds,  and  is  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  baby  haddock." 


OBcuNt  or  innsM 

While  haddock  haa  been  the  primary  con- 
cern  of  the  researchers,  the  popular  redflsh 
and  yellowutl  are  also  declining.  Figures 
show  that  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  redfiah 
fleet  has  resulted  In  a  considerable  decline 
In  yield  from  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  and  that 
to  supply  the  market— the  greet  Midwestern 
market  for  redfish— the  boats  are  being 
forced  to  progressively  more  distant  grounds. 

Cod  catches  also  have  been  fluctuating 
widely  for  the  paat  10  years  and  only  now 
la  the  problem  being  examined. 

It  haa  been  the  experience  of  all  Inter- 
ested in  solving  the  problem  of  depletion 
that  dealers  are  much  less  concerned  than 
fishemien.  Said  one  official:  "Tl>e  closer 
you  get  to  the  men  who  hnve  to  get  the  fish 
out  of  the  water,  the  better  understanding 
you  get." 

Officials  of  the  United  SUtes  FlFh  and 
Wildlife  Service,  unselfish  In  their  motives, 
feel  that  agitation  for  remedial  action  must 
come  from  the  industry  Itself  and  from  the 
public,  rather  than  from  the  Government. 
When  it  comes,  the  next  request  for  con- 
gressional action  will  probably  t>e  made  by 
the  Atlantic  Fishermen's  Union, 

The  men  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
feel  they  have  accumulated  sufficient  daU 
to  warrant  action.  The  only  accurate  fig- 
ures showing  the  decline  of  the  haddock 
fishery,  for  instance,  are  those  of  the  Service. 

ANNUAL    CATCH    FIGURES 

Long  ago,  these  men  determined  that  an- 
nual catch  figures  were  not  accurate  barom- 
eters. When  the  annual  figure*  increased, 
the  industry  pointed  to  them  as  proof  that 
nothing  was  wrong,  that  there  wasn't  over- 
fishing. 

But  the  only  method  of  accurately  keep- 
ing count  was  to  compile  the  figures  on  the 
basis  of  "catch  per  day  per  boat."  That 
would  tell  the  real  story. 

The  Service  has  been  keeping  its  figures 
in  that  manner,  always  being  careful  to 
make  adjustments  for  improved  gear,  more 
efficient  boats,  and  so  forth. 

Their  charts  show  that  the  peak  year  for 
abundance  of  haddock  was  in  1927.  In  that 
year  the  average  catch  per  boat  was  44.000 
pounds.  By  1931  that  had  slipped  to  9.100 
pounds,  but  those  were  depression  years  and 
demand  was  slow. 

In  1942  the  figure  was  16,000  pounds  per 
day  per  boat. 

In  1946  it  was  14.500 — a  long  way  from 
the  44.0C0  pounds  of  1927.  And  it  can  be 
said  that  1927  and  1946  were  comparable 
years  so  far  as  demand  is  concerned. 

The  Ptsb  and  Wildlife  Service  charts  prove 
one  major  point,  Herrington  said.  "In  the 
long  run.  the  catch  can  l>e  no  larger  than 
the  fish  growing  up  to  commercial  size." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  our  people  are  greatly  disturbed  over 
the  apparent  growth  of  communism  in 
our  country.  May  I  say  that  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  philosophy 
which  would,  to  any  degree,  either  lessen 
our  ardor  and  faith  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  which  would  either  tend  or 
point  to  the  destruction  of  our  form  of 
government.    We,  as  Americans,  believe 


in  our  form  of  government— and  that 
form  of  government  must  maintain 
throughout  the  future  years. 

Any  group  or  any  organization  which 
becomes  infested  with  communism,  or 
communistic  policies,  miut  clean  out  its 
own  back  yard  and  rid  itself  of  those  who 
believe  in  those  un-American  policies. 
I  am  very  happy  to  And  an  article  upon 
this  very  subject,  which  appears  in  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  date  January  SO. 
1947,  which,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
incoiporate  herein  as  a  part  of  my  re> 
marks.    This  article  follows: 

CLEAN  OCT  TOVI  NEST 

A  week  or  ao  ago  Franklin  O.  Rooeevelt.  Jr., 
aon  of  the  late  President,  let  it  be  known 
that  be  and  some  of  his  asaoclatea  In  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  had  reached 
a  startling  conclualon.  Communists  within 
the  self-styled  veterans'  group  have  torn  it 
asunder  and  factlonallred  It.  he  aald.  We 
are  now  bewUdered  and  confused  by  their 
Ilea;  the  Reds  are  advising  those  who  follow 
the  Moscow  trail  to  tie  in  with  the  AVC; 
the  people  have  lost  faith  In  us  tiecause  we 
are  Commie-infiltrated:  and  an  up-and-com- 
ing organization  of  inspired  young  Americana 
la  now  tattered  and  torn.  Rooeevelt  said,  and, 
he  added.  "We  must  decide — what  now?" 

The  veterans  of  America— not  guaal-vet- 
erans  who  never  wore  the  uniform  of  their 
country  and  who  make  up  one  of  the  most 
vocal  factions  of  the  AVC.  which  is  not  a 
veterans'  organization  at  all — echo  the  query. 
What  now?  Much  aa  they  believe  that  all 
bona  fide  veterana  would  best  serve  their 
own  interests  by  alining  in  membership  with 
existing  major  veteraiu'  societies,  neither  the 
well -organized  ex-service  men  and  women  nor 
this  veterans'  spokesman  are  Insistent  upon 
their  doing  this.  If  any  group  of  men.  or 
women,  who  saw  war  service  in  their  coun- 
try's armed  forces,  wish  to  form  their  own 
select  groups,  that  is  their  business.  But. 
however  pleasing  it  might  be  to  float  along 
on  a  tide  of  veteran  popularity  by  finding  It 
possible  to  Join  a  so-called  veterans'  associa- 
tion without  actually  being  a  veteran,  the 
two,  like  oU  and  water,  cannot  possibly  have 
anything  in, common.  We  said  that  many, 
many  months  ago.  We  also  said  that  no 
philosophy  espoused  by  Communists  could 
be  tolerated  in  the  same  clubroom  or  meet- 
ing place  of  any  group  that  believes  in  un- 
adulterated Americanism.  The  two  Ideolo- 
gies will  not  mix.  and  the  mixers  can  only 
ride  to  a  fall.  Like  some  others  who  chooee 
to  mistakenly  term  themselves  "liberals," 
young  Roosevelt  and  a  few  of  hla  friends  are 
only  now  beginning  to  find  out  what  we  have 
tried  all  along  to  tell  them. 

Leet  it  be  reasoned  that  the  hooseveit  deci- 
aion  is  an  entiiely  new  slant,  let  us  disabuse 
the  thoughtless.  Fotir  months  ago  Charles 
G.  Bolte,  "Chuck"  to  hla  pala,  and  the  AVC 
national  chairman,  lambasted  all  recognized 
major  veterans'  organizations  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  his  "liberal"  sophtnns.  In  a 
weasel-worded  radio  address,  be  stated  that 
his  outfit  "did  not  welcome  Communists," 
but  be  made  no  effort  to  kick  them  out.  In 
a  foredoomed  campaign  to  sign  up  a  million 
members,  he  accepted  donations  from  vet- 
eran and  nonveteran  alike,  and  cared  not 
about  their  source.  He  signed  up  nonvet- 
eran as  well  as  veteran,  American  and  alien, 
patriot  and  opportunist  foreigner,  all  under 
a  banner  claiming  America  a..  Its  origin  and 
veteran  as  its  purpose.  By  word  and  by  pen, 
he  and  his  associates,  including  young  F.  D., 
through  argument  and  expression,  have  sown 
the  sort  of  discord  that  attracts  Communists 
and  alienates  red-blooded  Americans.  He 
has  not  had  the  will  to  do  what  other  or- 
ganizations have  done — refuse  the  Reds  mem- 
bership— because  he  needed  numl>ers  he  could 
not  otherwise  obtain. 
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The  Nattonal  Tribune-The  Stars  and 
Stripes  discussed  this  issue  as  fai  tack  as  the 
fall  of  1945.  In  June.  October,  ai  d  twice  In 
November  1948  we  attempted  to  p  sint  out  to 
the  real  yeterans  In  AVC  the  en  or  of  their 
ways  and  the  pitfalls  that  must  come.  At 
Innumerable  times  we  have  dlM  uased  here 
the  Commimlst  philosophy,  all  wl  hout  avail, 
and  we  say  once  more  that  when  one  sleeps 
with  strange  and  diseased  bed  ellows  the 
taint  Is  infectious:  when  termlt(  s  once  get 
into  a  house,  that  hoxise  wlil  b  ■  destroyed 
unless  preventive  measures  are  a  iopted. 

A      prominent      Washington      newspaper 
Tinted  last  week  21  Inches  of  i  aid  display 
a'dv^tlslng     by     admitted    Com;  nunlsU     of 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Co  umbia.     In 
a  play  on  words,  they  attempted  to  lead  the 
unwary    to    believe    that    they    were    loyal 
Americans:    that   they   supporte  I   American 
democracy  and  the  Constitution ;   that  they 
condemned   the   use  of   force   ar  d  violence: 
that  they  accept  In  good  faith  n  e  principles 
of  organizations.  Including  those  of  veterans. 
and  do  not  wish  to  capture  then  r.  that  they 
do  not  want  to  stir  up  trouble    that  they 
bid   only  for  improved   living  t  nd  working 
conditions  and  a  t)etter  life  for    he  common 
man.     They  lie.     The  newspaper  :hat  printed 
thfc   advertisement   accompanied  It  with  an 
•iplanatory  editorial,  admitting  it  has  been 
•mply  demonstrated  by  offlciai  r  "cords,  both 
here  and  In  Moscow,  that  every  p  ild-for  word 
was  s  printed  equivocation.    Tt  t  Reds  have 
been  proved   to   tw  disloyal  to  this  Nation 
and  all  of  Its  institutions:   the  f  believe  In 
revolution  by  force  and  violent  e;    they  are 
attempting  to  gain  control  of  erery  tjrpe  of 
organization   In   which   they   ha  ire   member- 
ship:   they   thrive  on  discord,   i  inhappiness. 
unemployment,  lack  of  housini  .  hatred,   it 
said.     We  add  that  "liberalism"  :s  but  coun- 
terfeit communism,  and  we  are   lOW  engaged 
In  a  war  against  that  Ideology. 

Now  comes  P.  D.  R  .  Jr..  anti  his  friends 
asking.  What  now?  It  may  b ;  they  have 
Just  awakened  to  the  fact  tba  the  people 
are  fast  revising  their  estlmatei  of  how  far 
one  can  go  In  tolerating  Commu  list-inspired 
Leftist  movements,  whether  they  be  termed 
"liberal."  "progressive."  "radica  ."  or  "red." 
But  If  the  question  be  real  or  feigned,  the 
genuine  veterans  of  this  countr  r  can  supply 
the  answer.  They  have  been  tr  Ing  to  do  It 
for.  lo.  these  many  years.  Do  n  Dt  encourage 
Red  demonstrations  such  as  v(  e  have  wit- 
nessed so  many  times  under  AVC  banners. 
Become  Imbued  more  with  an  ( Id -fashioned 
and  undiluted  Americanism  and  ess  attracted 
to  false  prophets  who  would  save  the  world  at 
the  expense  of  their  own  belo  red  country. 
Learn  the  difference  between  tru  Lh  and  prop- 
aganda, and  find  a  means  to  ab  ;orb  and  be- 
lieve In  the  fundamental  rigb  s  that  have 
made  this  country  the  greate  it  on  earth. 
Devote  leas  time  to  curing  the  fancied  ills 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  worli  1.  and  move 
to  correct  the  maladies  that  ou  sworn  ene- 
mies are  stealthily  injecting  in  :o  the  veins 
of  your  own  kind.  Be  kind.  >e  generous, 
veer  a  little  to  the  left  or  the  right,  if  you 
will,  but  keep  a  firm  eye  on  ind  help  to 
preserve  the  liberties  that  have  jeen  handed 
to  you  at  such  bloody  cost  a:  id  that  you 
yourselves  In  your  own  time  h«  Iped  to  pre- 
serve. Recognize  them  for  wh  [\t  they  are. 
Do  not  throw  them  foolishly  av  ay.  That  is 
what  to  do. 

Help  us  to  weed  out  of  the  krmed  forces 
confsssed  Communists  who  seel  only  to  de- 
stroy. Give  aid  to  those  who  v  ould  remove 
them  from  places  in  governmer  t.  both  high 
and  low.  Add  some  Impetus  o  the  effort 
to  kick  the  vermin  out  of  any  organization 
where  it  associates  with  you  an  1  sullies  and 
compromises  your  own  patriot  sm.  And.  if 
you  would  have  the  AVC  enjoy  :he  company 
of  groups  of  veterans  that  stn  ggle  ever  to 
make  of  this  America  what  It  '  .-as  Intended 


to  be.  If  you  would  gain  their  respect  and 
march  side  by  side  with  them  In  a  whole- 
some belief  In  militant  Americanism,  revise 
your  standards  and  rewrite  your  bylaws  to 
make  of  the  AVC  an  honest  organization 
with  the  right  to  use  the  words  "American" 
and  "veteran." 
Clean  out  your  own  nest. 


Resolution  of  Steuben  Society  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or  NrW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  39,  1947 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  including 
the  following  resolution: 

The  Steuben  Society  of  America,  an  Ameri- 
can patriotic  organization,  interested  in  the 
educational,  civic,  and  political  problems  af- 
fecting the  American  people,  and  being  firmly 
convinced  that  there  must  be  no  repetition 
of  the  failure  of  1918  and  subsequent  years 
to  properly  provide  for  the  returning  vet- 
erans, do  submit  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  following  brief  of  those  subjects  which 
it  believes  should  be  sponsored  so  as  to  gen- 
erally provide  for  the  welfare,  comfort,  and 
future  of  the  returning  veterans  of  World 
War  n: 

EMPLOYMENT 

We  t>elleve  that  the  rights  as  given  to  the 
veteran  respecting  his  Job,  both  private  and 
governmental,  should  he  protected  by  the 
United  States  Government  by  creating  a  spe- 
cial court  of  Jurlsdlctior  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  which  the  veteran  may 
apply  in  the  event  of  necessity  to  seek  rein- 
statement to  his  position  or  any  other  action 
to  assure  his  benefits  hereunder. 

We  do  not  Ijelieve  that  the  veteran  should 
be  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
his  legal  remedies  in  the  Federal  and  other 
courts,  but  rather  that  such  a  particular 
subject  should  be  considered  by  a  court  duly 
created  and  acquainted  with  veterans'  prob- 
lems. 

■DT7CATION  AND  TKAIKINO 

We  advocate  a  greater  application  of  the 
privileges  of  educational,  vocational,  trades, 
agricultural,  and  technical  programs  under 
the  supervision  and  planning  of  the  United 
States  Government  through  Its  duly  created 
Veterans'  Admlniitratlon.  under  a  bureau  of 
education  which  shall  have  the  authority 
and  power  to  direct  and  control  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  municipalities,  and  communities 
the  educational  and  training  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  the  veteran  wishing  to  ac- 
quaint or  adapt  himself  to  the  program. 

United  Stales  assistance  should  be  given 
when  found  necessary  and  warranted  to  each 
locality  to  pertnit  the  building  of  such  schools 
and  Institutions  as  may  be  deemed  essential 
for  the  proper  administration  of  such  educa- 
tional and  training  programs,  and  for  the 
proper  dormitory  accommodations  to  those 
accepting  the  rights  under  said  program. 

OISABLZD  VETXaANS 

We  advocate  appropriation  of  reasonable 
compensation  to  disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  n.  We  further  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  provide  the  means  for  such  dis- 
abled veterans  to  obtain  vocational  rehabili- 
tation through  the  service  of  a  dtUy  consti- 
tuted Federal  division  of  social  welfare  under 
the  auspices  and  pursuant  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  lbs  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministration, which  m  turn  may  assist  vet- 
erans in  their  home  States,  municipalities, 
and  communities. 

HOSPITALIZATION 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  first  responsi- 
bilities which  we  have  Is  to  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  the  hospitalization,  treatment, 
and  medication  of  those  wounded,  maimed, 
sick  of  mind,  and  sick  of  body  veterans,  and 
we  therefore  advoctte  the  creation  of  a  divi- 
sion of  mental  hygiene  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration  which  shall  arrange  for  the 
acquisition  or  erection  of  buildings  and  in- 
stitutions, and  for  the  equipment  thereof, 
so  as  to  provide  for  hospitalization,  treat- 
and  medication  of  those  wounded,  maimed, 
sick  of  mmd,  and  sick  of  body  veterans,  and 
World  War  II. 

HOUSING 

We  advocate  a  greater  activity  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  alleviate  the  dangerous 
and  alarming  housing  conditions,  particu- 
larly as  they  affect  the  veteran.  We  do  not 
believe  that  quonset  huts  as  a  temporary 
housing  measure  are  practical,  sanitary,  com- 
fortable, or  business-wise  projects. 

We  urge  the  Veterans'  Admin.stratlon  to 
use  Its  efforts  to  obtain  the  lifting  of  restric- 
tions on  those  vital  materials  and  supplies 
used  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  hous- 
ing accommodations.  We  believe  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  should  use  its 
efforts  in  obtaining  legislation  In  the  several 
States,  communities,  and  municipalities  per- 
mitting old  and  t>oarded-up  buildings  to  be 
rehabilitated  so  as  to  be  available  for  occu- 
pancy by  veterans  and  their  families. 

Finally,  we  advocate  the  planning  within 
the  several  States,  municipalities,  and  com- 
munities of  certain  housing  developments  for 
veterans'  occupancy  exclusively. 

azLixr 
We  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  relief  on  the  ground  that  it  tends 
to  discourage  the  individual.  We  are,  how- 
ever, mindful  that  certain  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances, particularly  as  affecting  a  sick 
and  disabled  veteran,  may  arise  which  would 
necessitate  assistance.  We.  therefore,  advo. 
cate  the  creation  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  a  bureau  for  the  relief  of  sick 
and  disabled  veterans. 

TAXIS 

We  urge  upon  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion support  of  legislation  granting  to  all 
veterans  of  World  War  n  an  exemption  from 
income-tax  payments  for  a  period  of  1  year. 

PENSION 

We  urge  upon  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion support  of  legislation  which  would  as- 
sure reasonable  pensions  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  veterans  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  their  country  in  World  War  II. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Steuben  Societt  or  America. 


Veterans'  Social-Security  Credits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  POTTS 

^  or  KEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  1947 

Mr.  POTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
want  to  point  out  a  real  injustice  which 
is  being  done  to  ve*erans  with  respect  to 
social  security. 
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As  the  law  now  stands,  workers  who 
have  earned  at  least  $50  in  half  the 
quarter-year  periods  since  1936.  or  since 
they  reached  the  age  of  21  years,  are  fully 
Insured,  permanently. 

Military  service  Is  not  insurable  em- 
ployment, so  that  many  veterans, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  have  been 
prevented  from  continuing  this  status 
which  their  brethren  who  did  not  enter 
mihtary  ser\'ice  were  able  to  maintain. 
Consequently,  inequity  has  been  created 
to  the  detriment  of  the  veteran. 

The  law  also  provides  for  a  "currently 
Insured"  status  under  which,  in  cases 
where  deceased  workers  paid  pay-roll 
taxes  in  at  least  half  the  quarters  in  the 
3  years  preceding  death,  death  benefits 
are  paid  to  certain  of  their  dependents. 
Pew  are  the  veterans  who  are  covered. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  veteran's  pre- 
war social-security  credits  should  be  pro- 
tected by  crediting  his  account  with  an 
amount  equal  to  that  which  he  would 
have  earned  at  $160  a  month  if  he  had 
spent  the  period  of  his  military  service 
In  an  insurable  employment. 

A  bill  to  correct  this  Injustice  has  been 
introduced,  and  I  trust  it  will  receive  the 
favorable  consideration  of  this  Congress. 


Cooperation  and  Coordination 
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or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30.  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  small  tribute  to  an  efiBcient 
branch  of  the  national  defense.  I  take 
pleasure  of  presenting  here  a  part  of  an 
article  written  by  me  and  published  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Sojourner, 
offlciai  publication  of  National  Sojourn- 
ers, Inc.,  descriptive  of  conditions  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  Leyte,  then  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Henry  P.  MacComsey.  United 
States  Navy,  and  also  some  remarks 
about  the  relation  of  a.dequate  funds  to 
efficient  scientific  research: 

COOPXRATION  AND  COO«OINAT10N 

In  December.  I  made  a  trip  to  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba  as  the  guest  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  passage  down  was  by  air, 
the  return  In  the  U.  S.  S.  Leyte — one  of  the 
new  aircraft  carriers  of  the  Navy.  As  a  part 
of  the  Instructive  purposes  of  this  trip,  the 
guests  witnessed  a  battle  problem  conducted 
by  this  great  ship.  The  smoothness  of 
handling  aircraft— both  In  launching  and  in 
recovery — the  fine  coordination  of  every  part 
of  this  sea-air  combination,  the  loyal  co- 
operation of  every  one  on  the  team  from  cap- 
tain to  seaman,  told  the  story  of  why  and  how 
the  United  States  was  Tlctorlous  In  this 
greatest-of -all -wars  just  concluded.  I  do 
not  say  this  with  any  thought  that  the  Navy 
won  the  war.  Par  from  It  I  I  use  It  merely 
as  an  example  of  the  handling  of  equipment 
and  the  efllclency  of  all  forces  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  I  use  It  to  invite  your  at- 
tention to  what  we  now  have  toward  main- 
taining the  national  defense.  I  trust  that 
Sojourners  wUl  exert  their  every  effort,  both 
coUectlvely   and   Individually,   tn   trying   to 


preserve  the  various  components  of  the  armed 
forces  in  adequate  numt>en  and  outstanding 
efBclency, 

Also,  while  on  this  subject,  may  I  Invlt* 
your  attention  to  the  urgency  of  continulZLg 
scientific  research  in  matters  of  national  de- 
fense and  in  the  education  of  young  men  and 
women  to  undertake  such  research.  Always 
remember  that  scientists  are  of  little  use 
without  adequate  fxmds  and  equipment; 
that  these  material  components  are  worth- 
less imless  handled  by  intelligent  personnel. 
Scientific  personnel,  equipment,  and  ade- 
quate funds  go  hand  Ln  hand  In  research 
and  accomplishment.  Let  us  be  sure  the 
team  does  not  lack  any  part  essential  for 
success. 


Federal  Tax  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1947 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

STATEMENT  BT   THE   AMZRICAN    LABOR    PARTT    ON 
A    FEDERAL    TAX    PROGRAM 

Unless  the  American  people  vigorously 
take  up  the  fight  at  once,  the  Republicans 
are  determined  to  put  over  a  Federal  tax  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  relief  for  the  greedy 
at  the  expense  of  the  needy,  and  which 
will  help  plunge  our  country  into  a  depres- 
sion. The  greatest  need  of  this  country  is 
to  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mass 
of  our  people,  which  Is  being  threatened  by 
high  prices.  Taxes  on  the  average  Ameri- 
can decrease  mass  purchasing  power.  Taxes 
on  the  comfortable  and  the  rich  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  purchases;  they  largely  reduce 
already  heavy  savings. 

Nevertheless,  the  Republicans  have  set 
their  sights  for  big  tax  cuts  to  the  higher 
bracket  taxpayers,  with  only  crumbs  thrown 
to  the  average  American.  Their  major  goal 
is  a  flat  20-percent  reduction  in  personal 
Income  tax  rates.  This  scheme  Is  t>oth  un- 
democratic and  dangerous  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  Nation. 

A  20  percent  cut  for  everybody  sounds 
fair.  Actually.  It  is  highly  unfair  because  it 
would  give  the  greatest  relief  to  those  who 
need  it  least.  A  married  man  with  2  de- 
pendents and  an  income  of  $500  a  week 
would  save  $1,816  In  taxes.  II  he  had  an 
Inceme  of  $5,000  a  week,  he  would  save 
$39,824.  But  a  worker  with  a  wife  and  2 
children  earning  $30  a  week  and  struggling 
hard  to  provide  food  and  rent  and  clothing 
for  his  family  would  save  only  $13.40. 

The  Republican  20  percent  across-the- 
board  cut  Is  dangerous  to  the  Nation  because 
It  wlU  do  little  or  nothing  to  Increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, upon  which  our  economy  depends.  At 
the  same  time  It  will  provide  additional 
millions  to  the  higher  bracket  taxpayers 
whose  unspent  savings  are  the  country's  real 
inflationary  menace,  and  may  plunge  us  Into 
depression.  This  Is  shown  by  the  startling 
facts  as  to  the  savings  of  the  American  peo- 
ple recently  reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  At  the  end  of  the  war.  after  years 
of  scarcity  of  consumers  goods.  50  percent  of 
the  families  in  the  United  States  had  only 
3  percent  of  the  total  Individual  liquid  assets. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  Republicans'  Income  tax 
proposal  will  serve  mainly  to  increase  the 
savings  of  the  upper  Income  groups,  savings 
which.  U  not  reinvested.  wUl  ataU  our  eco- 


nomic maclUne.  Such  tax  cuts  are  reminis- 
cent of  those  put  into  effect  during  the 
Mellon  regime,  and  will  reverse  the  whole 
course  of  progressive  tax  legislation  during 
the  Roosevelt  era. 

When  President  Truman  decUrcd  the  war 
emeigency  at  an  end.  Ox*  Republicans  were 
faced  with  a  dilemma.  That  meant  the  end 
of  wartime  excise  taxes  on  June  30.  1M7.  ac- 
counting for  about  $1,250,000,000.  Tbcy  were 
fearful  that  the  end  of  these  taxes  might  en- 
danger their  plan  to  cut  huge  slices  off  the 
personal  Income  taxes  of  we.iUhy  Americans. 
They  have,  therefore,  now  urged  that  theM 
taxes  be  continued. 

The  propo8.al  to  continue  the  wartime  ex- 
cise taxes  after  June  30  is  sound  as  applied 
to  the  luxury  items.  It  is  unawind  and 
should  be  rejected  as  applied  to  necessities. 
such  as  taxes  on  admissions  to  movies  or  the- 
aters, cosmetics,  luggage,  handbags,  etc.  ex- 
cept in  the  higher-priced  luxury  items. 

The  American  Labor  Party  calls  for  a  tax 
bill  based  on  the  democratic  principle  o( 
ability  to  pay.  a  tax  bill  which  will  strengthen 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  maasea  of  the 
people,  a  tax  bill  which  wUl  recapt\ire  some 
of  the  swollen  profits  being  reaped  by  indus- 
try as  a  result  of  the  postwar  inflation.  We 
urge  Congress  to  reject  the  20-percent- 
acroas-the- board  cut  and  Instead: 

1.  Raise  personal  Income-tax  exemptions 
from  the  present  level  of  $500  per  person  to 
$1,500  for  a  single  person  and  $2,600  for  a 
married  couple.  In  this  way  with  the  re- 
tention of  the  $500  credit  for  each  dependent 
a  married  couple  with  two  children  would 
thus  have  $3,500  free  of  Income  tax.  The 
authoritative  budget  studies  of  the  Heller 
committee,  adjusted  for  recent  price  rises, 
show  that  at  least  $3,500  is  required  to  keep 
a  family  of  four  at  a  minimum  standard  of 
decent  living. 

2.  Repeal  all  Federal  excise  taxes,  whether 
enacted  during  the  war  or  before  the  war.  on 
necessities.  Sales  taxes  hit  the  needlaat  the 
hardest.  We  have  Federal  excises  on  sugar, 
electrical  appliances,  films,  beer,  cosmetics, 
handbags,  and  other  commodities,  all  of 
which  should  be  repealed.  There  is  no  place 
In  a  d«nocratic  fiscal  system  for  regressive 
taxes  on  necessitiea, 

3.  Restore  for  the  year  1947  the  exeeas- 
proflts  tax  on  corporations,  without  any 
carry-back.  Events  have  made  It  perfectly 
clear  that  the  repeal  of  the  corporate  excess- 
profits  tax  as  of  the  beginning  of  1940  was 
a  colossal  fiscal  blunder.  Corporate  profits 
have  skyrocketed  to  their  highest  peak;  un- 
precedented bllUcnis  are  being  made  by  big 
business  out  of  the  postwar  Inflation.  As 
an  antl-inflatlonary  measure,  as  a  means  of 
siphoning  off  huge  savings  of  a  small  group 
of  corporations  and  individuals  which  may 
plunge  us  headlong  into  depression,  as  a 
source  of  bUUons  badly  needed  for  housing, 
education,  public  works,  and  tax  reductions 
In  the  lower  brackets,  tiie  excess-profits  tax 
should  be  restored  for  the  year  1047  at  war- 
time rates,  without  a  carry-back  provision. 

Such  an  Immediate  tax  program  will  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  .ealth  of  the  Nation 
and  WlU  help  achieve  the  proper  stardard 
of  living  of  mlUions  of  Americans. 

We  protest  the  undemocratic  procedure 
adopted  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
rushing  the  excise  tax  continuation  bill  to 
the  floor  without  hearings.  We  also  protest 
the  gag-rtile  procedure  sanctioned  by  the 
House  Rules  Com.<nlttee  under  which  only 
the  Ways  and  Mea.u  Committee  will  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  fiooi  amendments  to  the  bill. 
Such  a  procedure  Is  designed  to  prevent  the 
American  people  from  having  their  day  In 
court  on  the  biU  and  their  elected  represent- 
atives from  being  free  to  urge  amendments. 
It  is  not  In  keeping  with  the  American  tra- 
dition. 
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Mr.  FORAND.     Mr.  Speakt  r 
InK  mdastry— a  vital  part  of 
life  of  New  England — soon 
existent  unless  s-teps  are  takei  i 
the  ills  that  now  beset  it. 

In  an  effort  to  call  public 
this  Important  matter  and 
of  helping  to  solve  the  prdblems 
facing  this  multimillion-doU)  ,r 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jounlal 
assigned  one  of  its  reporters. 
Warner,  to  study  the  industjry 
problems  now  facing  it  and 
series  of  five  articles  on  the 

So  that  every  Member  of 
and  Senate  may  have  the  benefit 
articles,  I  propose  to  offer 
for  printing  in  the  ConcresAon 
CRD.  and.  under  permission  already 
ed  me.  I  include  herewith  the 
as  it  appeared  In  the  JoiuTial 
16.  1947.     It  follows: 
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(By  Leonard  O.  Warn*  r 

Depletion  of  the  Georges  Ban  i 
Chumel  fisheries  has  done  mor  > 
tbe  Urge  bo«ta  of  the  Boston 
fleets  further  to  the  east  in  the 
tic. 

Scarcity  of  haddock  and  othkr 
forctng  the  draggers  and  trawU  rs 
vasion  of  southern  New  Englanl 
BlocK  Island,  fishing  (or  jrellowtsjll 
popular  fillet  in  the  New  York 

The  Inevitable  result  Is  a 
•tails,  one  of  the  ctxlef  mainstays 
Island   and   New  Bedford   fleet 
fishing  craft. 

The  decline  of  the  lobster 
haug  populations  should  be  of 
cem  to  New  England  and  other 
Nation. 

Up  to  1935.  yellowtails  were 
scrap  Ash.    The  big  fellows  fron 
Gloucester  wouldn't  have 
they  had  known  there  were  a 
under  their  bottoms. 

But  times  have  changed. 
has  become  increasingly  popul 
food  flail  and  haddock  aren't 
on  Georges. 

Now.  the  small  Rhode  Island 
ford   boats   find    themselves 
those  Boston  fello\va  whenever 
on   that   more   than    100-mlle 
Montauk  Point  and  Nantucket 
yellowtails  are  found. 

Lmtis:  Dodge,  young  Block  Islat^d 
counted  33  boats  tu  a  small 
them  the  large  Georges  Bank 
day  not  long  ago.    It  is  more  thkn 
Boston    and    Gloucester   trawle«s 
out  to  Georges  and  South 
ISftn  pickings  and  decided  to 
yellowtall    catch    to  salvage 
of  the  expensive  trip. 

"There's  Just  too  many  boat  > 
jellowtalls,"  said  young  Dodge. 
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Other  Block  Island  fishermen  expressed  the 
opinion  that  conservation  measures  will  have 
to  be  taken  soon  11  the  yellowtall  Industry 
is  not  to  disappear.  New  Bedford  fishermen, 
iHmMng  In  about  15,000,000  pounds  of  yel- 
lovtails  a  year,  can  remember  when  whaling 
_  that  city's  biggest  industry. 

And  look  at  what  overfishing  did  to  whal- 
ing, they  say. 

One  Point  Judith  fisherman,  famous  sev- 
eral years  ago  for  his  large  catches  of  yellow- 
tails,  declined  to  be  quoted  by  name  on  the 
problem,  but  gave  this  view  of  the  situa- 
tion: 

"There  aren't  as  many  fish  because  more 
boats  are  dragging  and  because  some  of  the 
larger  boats  are  going  far  off  shore  to  break 
up  the  schools  before  the  fish  get  Inshore." 

Fishermen  at  both  Block  Island  and  Point 
Judith,  centers  of  the  Rhode  Island  yellow- 
tall indtistry.  told  how  in  the  spring  they 
have  to  shovel  spawn  off  the  decks.  "It's 
a  shame." — that's  the  universal  opinion. 
"But.  we  have  to  keep  getting  'em — If  we 
don't  somebody  else  will.  This  needs  a  law. 
a  Federal  law." 

According  to  estimates.  Rhode  Island  fish- 
ermen land  between  1.500.000  and  2.000.000 
pounds  of  yellowtails  each  year,  most  of  that 
for  the  New  York  market. 

William  P.  Royce,  In  charge  of  the  North 
Atlantic  fishery  Investigations  for  the  United 
States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  New  Bed- 
ford, supports  with  flgtires  the  statements  by 
fishermen  that  yellowtails  are  becoming 
scarce. 

The  yellowtall  population  declined  ab- 
ruptly in  1943,  he  said,  and  has  been  at  a 
low  figure  ever  since. 

In  1342,  Royce  explained,  the  average  yel- 
lowtall catch  per  day  per  boat  was  12,000 
pounds.  It  dropped  to  an  average  of  5.000 
pounds  In  1944  and  has  remained  there. 

SKRVICS  STT7DIXS  PBOBLEM 

The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  Is  continu- 
ing to  study  the  problem,  attempting  to  naU 
down  a  specific  cause,  or  set  of  causes. 

"We  don't  know  definitely  that  Intensive 
fishing  is  the  whole  cause,"  he  said.  "It  may 
well  be  an  Important  factor." 

Some  fishermen  on  the  New  Bedford  docks 
like  to  believe  that  Navy  practice  bombing 
on  the  yellowtall  grounds  was  responsible  for 
the  decline  of  the  fish  population.  Studies 
conducted  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  show, 
however,  that  fish  within  150  feet  of  the 
explosion  of  an  800-poimd  bomb  are  not  af- 
fected. Bombing  is  probably  a  negligible 
factor  In  the  population  decline  of  yellow- 
tails. said  Royce. 

Lobster,  once  a  penny  apiece,  now  a  lux- 
ury. Is  another  classic  example  of  bad  fish- 
ery management. 

In  1889.  the  Nation  took  more  than  30.- 
000.000  pounds  of  succulent  lobster — an 
average  i>er  trap  of  173  pounds. 

Today,  with  all  the  advantages  of  power- 
driven  boats,  the  take  Is  21.000.000  pounds. 

"Moreover."  said  a  conservation  bulletin 
of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  "present- 
day  catches  contain  a  larger  percentage  of 
small  lobsters,  which  in  itself  is  a  danger- 
ous sign." 

KXCtTLATION  BT  STATS 

The  lobster  fishery  ts  regulated  by  indi- 
vidual States,  but  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  been  working  diligently  to  bring 
about  acceptance  of  the  uniform  minimum 
size  limit  for  lobster  of  S<g  Inches.  As  a 
result  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts, 
Hew  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Dela- 
ware. Maryland,  and  Georgia  have  adopted 
this  minimum  size. 

Only  Rhode  Island  and  Cccnectlcut  still 
adhere  to  the  S'ls-lnch  limit.  Rhode  Island 
legtslatcvs  were  given  a  bill  last  year  to  raise 
the  limit  to  3>s  Inches,  but  it  was  lost  in 
the  shuffie.    It  apparently  wasn't  Importaiit. 


The  difference  of  one-sixteenth  Inch  In 
the  body  shell  of  a  lobster  may  seem  trUling, 
but  It  means  a  difference  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  Inch  in  the  over-all  length  of  the  lob- 
ster, and  changes  the  minimum  legal  size 
from  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  a 
pound. 

"Protection  of  under-sized  lobsters  appears 
to  be  essential  If  the  productivity  of  this 
Important  fishery  resource  is  to  fce  main- 
tained," said  the  Wildlife  Service. 

MANX    CLAM    GROUNDS    BARKEN 

The  Atlantic  clam  and  quahaug  resources 
have  likewise  been  badly  managed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Wildlife  Service.  For  want  of 
scientific  cultivation  and  conservation  man- 
agement, many  clam  grounds  are  now  barren 
or  depleted  beyond  value. 

"Furthermore."  said  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.*  "some  large  areas  where  clams  are 
abundant  are  heavily  polluted  with  domestic 
sewage  and  consequently  closed  to  clam- 
mers.  So  long  as  the  public  falls  to  culti- 
vate its  clam  grounds,  discourage-s  private 
cultivation,  and  pours  its  domestic  sewage 
and  Industrial  wastes  over  its  gO(xi  clam- 
growlng  areas.  It  can  get  only  a  fraction  of 
the  potential  yield  of  this  resource." 

Edward  C.  Hayes,  acting  administrator  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Division  of  Fish  and  Game, 
agrees  fully  with  the  Wildlife  Service.  "Some 
of  our  best  clam  fiats  are  In  polluted  areas," 
he  said. 

Albert  M.  Day.  Director  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  expressed  the  additional  be- 
lief that  the  clam  Industry  Is  now  suffering 
from  a  situation  brought  about  by  excessive 
digging  over  a  period  of  years. 

MASSACHUSETTS   SURVEY 

Very  recently  Dr.  Paul  8.  Galtsdfl,  shell- 
fish biologist  of  the  Wildlife  Service,  began 
a  survey  on  the  Massachusetts  north  shore 
to  attempt  to  obtain  basic  Information  on 
the  scarcity  of  clams. 

Dr.  Galtsoff  Is  now  preparing  recommen- 
dations for  a  detailed  study  which  the  Wild- 
life Service  will  probably  conduct  to  reveal 
the  Important  factors  adversely  affecting  tbe 
clam  population. 

But  the  public  and  the  commercial  fish- 
eries are  slow  to  accept  recommendations — 
whether  It  be  for  clams,  lobster,  haddock, 
yellowtails.  redflsh.  cod,  or  what  have  you. 
From  a  conservation  point  ol  view,  the  fish- 
eries are  perhaps  the  most  poorly  managed 
of  our  natural  resources. 

The  Department  of  Interior,  of  which  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  a  branch,  re- 
cently summed  it  up  this  way: 

"The  commercial  fisheries,  takrn  as  a 
whole,  are  among  the  least  progressive  In- 
dustries In  the  United  States. 

"They  are  generally  slow  to  Improve  their 
products,  to  develop  new  ones,  to  exploit  vir- 
gin resources,  to  correct  wasteful  fishing 
methods,  or  to  utilize  the  whole  of  their  raw 
material." 


The  Chaplain  and  the  Con{[ressionaI 
Record  i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

OF  MISSOtTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  1947 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  a  clergyman 
friend  of  mine  in  St.  Louis.  Rev.  Law- 
rence Kearney.  S.  J.,  of  the  faculty  of  St. 
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Louis  University,  advising  him  that  the 
CoNGKissiONAL  RicotD  would  be  mailed 
to  him  daily.  I  received  a  letter  from 
him  in  which  he  commends  our  Chaplain, 
as  well  as  his  predecessor.  His  letter  also 
expressed  a  profound  thought  in  such  an 
exquisite  manner,  that  I  shall  ask  your 
indulgence  while  I  read  it: 

I've  grown  with  the  years  to  appreciate  the 
Congressional  Record  more  and  more.  If 
they  carried  nothing  but  prayers,  each  Issue 
would  be  a  Joy  to  me.  The  last  and  the  pres- 
ent Chaplain  unlock  tbe  doors  of  heaven  by 
their  reliance  on  that  sacred  name  which 
the  builders  had  rejected  but  which  was 
made  head  of  the  corner.  I  have  no  hope  of 
UN  until  It  is  requisitioned  as  the  founda- 
tion. Then  there  will  be  peace  on  earth  and 
not  until  then.  Your  Chaplains  are  great 
legislators. 

LAWBENCr  Keaknet,  S.  J. 


A  Fraud  on  American  People? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  DAWSON 

OF  tJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1947 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  imder  date  of 
January  22.  1947.  relating  to  misuse  of 
clothing  donated  by  Americans  in  last 
year's  victory  clothing  drive: 

A   rUAXm   ON    AMEBICAN    PEOPLK? 

Two  Instances  of  the  misuse  of  clothing 
donated  by  Americans  In  last  years  victory 
clothing  drive  to  help  European  war  victims 
have  recently  come  to  public  attention. 

A  woman  In  Falrdale,  N.  Dak.,  gave  a  dress 
to  the  drive.  She  pinned  a  note  high  Inside 
the  sleeve  wishing  "lots  of  good  luck"  to  the 
needy  European  woman  who  might  receive  it. 
The  other  day  she  received  a  reply  to  her  note. 
It  didn't  come  from  Europe.  It  came  from 
-  woman  who  lived  about  200  miles  away  In 
another  Dakota  town.  She  said  she  bought 
the  dress,  along  with  99  others,  sight  unseen, 
for  $18 — or  18  cents  a  dress — from  a  Chicago 
mall-order  house. 

A  few  weeks  before,  a  Muskegon,  Mich., 
boy.  aged  II,  also  received  a  letter  in  the  maU. 
He  had  donated  a  pair  of  almost  new  galoshes 
in  the  victory  clothing  drive.  He  put  a  note 
In  the  boots  and  he  received  this  reply  from 
a  Mississippi  man: 

"I  am  writing  you  this  and  attaching  your 
letter  so  you  may  not  be  disappointed  in  your 
letter  to  a  little  foreign  friend.  I  am  a  used- 
clothing  dealer  In  this  city  (Greenwood, 
Miss.)  and  unfortunately — and  as  I  fear,  in 
other  cases — your  boots  were  sold  to  me  in 
New  York,  Instead  of  going  where  they  were 
intended." 

Frankly,  this  Just  makes  your  blood  boll. 

The  two  cases  have  been  turned  over  to 
Congressmen.  One  Senator  has  suggested 
a  congressional  Investigation.  We  certainly 
think  there  should  be  an  investigation,  and 
a  thorough  one.  There  shoiUd  be  a  full  re- 
port on  what  happened  and  •  full  expose 
If  someone  played  fast  and  loose  with  the 
American  people  on  this  purported  cam- 
paign to  help  the  unfortunate,  destitute 
people  overseas. 

Somebody  ought  to  go  to  Jail  for  a  ct^ossal 
fraud  on  the  American  people. 


DecMtrol  of  S«rtr 

JBXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  TOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  30.  1947 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fifty-second  general  assembly  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  is  now  in  session,  and  the 
senate,  with  the  house  concurring,  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  urging  im- 
mediate decontrol  of  sugar  for  home 
consumption  and  industrial  use,  calling 
attention  in  the  resolution  to  the  diffi- 
culty housewives  have  in  preparing  sat- 
isfactory meals  with  the  present  sugar 
ration,  the  lack  of  sugar  for  canning, 
and  the  fact  that  in  Iowa  great  quanti- 
ties of  fruits,  berries,  and  so  forth,  are 
produced  which  cannot  be  preserved  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  sugar. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  include 
Concurrent  Resolution  6  of  the  Iowa 
General  Assembly,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  8 

Whereas  the  housewives  of  America  have 
patiently  and  patriotically  exercised  durmg 
the  period  of  hostilities  and  for  more  than 
a  year  since  the  cessation  of  hostUltles,  the 
strictest  economy  in  the  use  and  consump- 
tion of  sugar  as  a  part  of  their  contribution 
to  the  war  effort;  and 

Whereas  sugar  is  indispensable  for  a  well 
balanced  American  diet,  and  housewives 
cannot  prepare  satisfactory  meals  without  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar;  and 

Whereas  the  waste  resulting  from  tbe  lack 
of  sufficient  means  of  preserving  foodstuffs 
through  the  scarcity  of  canning  sugar  can 
no  longer  be  Justified,  since  this  Nation  tias 
not  been  at  war  for  the  past  18  months;  and 

Whereas  Iowa,  in  common  wltli  other  great 
agricultural  States,  produces  many  crops 
which  require  sugar  for  preservation,  such 
as  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables  and  In  the 
past  year  losses  In  these  products,  because 
of  the  limited  sugar  available  have  been 
estimated  at  several  millions  of  dollars;  and 

Whereas  tbe  absence  of  sugar  for  canning 
purposes  has  caused  thousands  of  tons  of 
fruit  to  spoil,  thereby  depriving  American 
families  of  a  much  needed  food,  and  has 
caused  hardships  and  financial  losses  in  many 
farming  and  canning  communities;  and 

Whereas  labor  in  the  food-processing  In- 
dustry has  l}een  without  work  because  of  the 
sugar  shortage;  and 

Whereas  In  1946  the  sugar  imder  the  direct 
control  of  the  United  States  Increased  by 
more  than  one-half  million  tons  and  no  por- 
tion of  this  Increase  was  made  avaUable  to 
the  American  people;   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  senate  (the  house  con- 
curring). That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  respectfully  requested  to  provide 
by  law  for  an  Immediate  decontiol  of  sugar 
for  home  consumption,  and  for  industrial 
use;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  is  respectfully  re- 
quested to  remove  all  controls  from  tbe  pro- 
duction, processing,  distribution,  rationing, 
sale,  and  Importation  of  sugar  witliout  delay; 
and  be  it  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  to  the  President  of  ttie  United  SUtes 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress  and  to  the  Iowa 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Iowa  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Congress. 


A  NatMMil  PibBc  Hoimf  Profraa  Pr 
tkc  Staodpoiit  •£  the  Needs  W  Hm 
Gtiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

C»  HSW  TOUC 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVK8 
Thursday.  January  30,  1947 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  am  including  herein  an 
address  on  housing  by  the  Honorable 
William  O'Dwyer.  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  was  read  at  tbe  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  States  conference 
of  mayors  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Jan- 
uary 20  last.  Aj  Mayor  O'Dwyer  WM 
detained  in  New  York  by  reason  of  most 
pressing  city  business,  his  address  was 
read  by  Hon  Edmond  B.  Butler,  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 
thority. I  might  add  that  Mr.  Butler  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  experts  in  the 
country  on  public  housing 

The  address  of  Mayor  O'Dwyer  fol- 
lows: 

Every  city  in  this  country  is  confronted 
with  a  housing  shortage  so  serious  that  U 
Jeopardizes  the  health  and  family  life  of 
our  citizens.  Those  hardest  hit  are  veterans 
and  their  families.  In  such  a  situation  it 
becomes  our  duty  as  chief  executives  of  cities 
to  plan  a  course  of  action  and  take  the  step* 
necessary  to  solve  the  problem. 

You  will  agree  with  me.  I  am  sure,  that 
we  have  had  enough  explanations,  excuses, 
and  historical  reasons  for  the  crisis  which 
confronts  us.  It  avails  us  little  to  blame  the 
war,  the  low  rate  of  construction  before  the 
war,  tbe  lack  of  proper  planning  to  avoid 
deterioration  and  decay  of  entire  neighbor- 
hoods, the  low  incomes  of  families  whidk 
fall  to  attract  profitable  building  enterpriaas. 
the  dilBcultles  in  the  buUding  industry,  or  a 
dozen  other  things.  What  matters  is  that 
there  is  a  Job  to  l>e  done  now. 

In  Deceml>er  1945.  before  I  took  ofllce,  I 
appointed  an  emergency  committee  on  hous- 
ing, representative  of  all  Interests  In  the  city, 
to  survey  the  entire  situation  and  to  recom- 
mend a  course  of  action.  At  the  same  time, 
the  New  York  City  Houalng  Authority,  which 
has  to  do  wlUi  the  public  housing  program 
and  is  also  neoeaaarlly  concerned  with  the 
over-all  housing  picture,  made  a  study  of 
total  housing  needs  from  tbe  point  of  view 
of  both  the  actual  shortage  and  what  rentals 
families  could  afford  to  pay. 

A  lew  figures  for  New  York  City  will  be 
interesting  becauae  they  probably  illustrate 
the  situation  in  all  cities.  We  have  an  abso- 
lute shortage  of  at  least  160,000  apartments. 
This  means  that  150.000  famUies.  or  about 
500.000  persons,  are  living  under  the  crudest 
and  most  difficult  conditions — with  chUdren 
In  iKtardlng  houses  without  cooking  facul- 
ties, doubled  up  and  crowded  in  with  other 
families,  and  even  scattered  so  that  the 
mother  and  chUdren  reside  in  ode  (daoe  and 
the  father  in  another.  While  this  Is  a  stag- 
gering figure,  It  does  not  reflect  the  total 
needs  of  the  community.  In  addition  to  tk« 
150,000  famUies,  almoiA  all  of  whom  are  those 
of  veterans  who  can  find  no  homes  of  their 
own.  there  are  about  000,000  famUies,  many 
'  of  whom  are  also  those  of  veterans,  now  Uvtng 
in  alums  and  otieolete  buildings. 

In  New  York  City,  therefore,  we  have  a 
total  need  for  IbOfiOO  new  apartments  11  we 
are  to  satisfy  the  existing  absolute  shortage 
and   meet   our   replacement   problem.    Our 
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first  concern,  of  count,  la  to 
homes  for  veterans  and  other  f 
•re    now    living    under    makeshjf 
ments.    But  tn  considering  the 
of  our  cities,  we  cannot  Ignore 
problem  of   replacement   and 
of  oior  deteriorated  areas  wblcl 
,  general  welfare  of  cur  citizens  ar  i 
clal  stabllltj  of  our  i^vemmenU 

A    program    of    this    extent 
atlllzatlon  of  all  our  resources 
public      Private  enterprise  can 
permitted  to  do  the  major  per 
Job.     In  New  York  City  we  hav^ 
will  continue  to  give  private  en 
Inducement    and    encoiiragemerft 
We  have  assisted  Insurance 
banks  to  undertake  large-scale 
velopments.  now  in  the  course 
tlon.  by  condemnation 
of  streets,  replannlng  the 
the   projects,  and   by   some   tax 
It  Is  evident,  however,  that 
prise  has  not  in  the  past  been 
vide  for  the  entlr*  ruige  of 
In  the  community,  nor  is  there 
able    prospect   of   its   being   abl^ 
Only  that  portion  of  the  Job 
be  done  privately  must  be 
rectly    by    government.     This 
vary  In  different  cities.     Even 
that  private  enterprise  can  and 
take  to  build  for  three- fourths 
need,   in   New   York  City   there 
remain    a    governmental 
about   300.000  apartments.     Thl 
the  Job  alone  is  of  such  magni 
requires  an  active  partnership 
oral.  State,  and  local  governments 
York  we  have  such  a  partnershi]  i 
produced  significant  results 
I  hc^ae  this  partnership  will 
expanded  scale  because  the 
of  the  task  by  far  is  still  aheat 

In  the  first  decade  of   publl 
New  York  City  we  have  providec 
fcM-  more  than  17.000  families  or 
mately    60.000    people.      This 
mainly  with  the  aid  of  the 
ment  under  the  United  States 
1987.     Unfortunately,  for  all 
poMS.  our  cities  can  no  longer 
for   further  atetance  because 
been  exhaoatod. 

In  1939  the  people  of  the  State 
authorised  tSOO.OOO.OOO  for  loam 
palltlee  for  public  housing.    Of 
the  sum  of  934O.00O.0OO  was 
York  City.    The  war  stopped  co 
most  of  this  program.     The 
Housing  Authority,  however,  co 
preparation  of  archltecttiral 
flcatlons.   the  acquisition  and 
sites,  and.  in  other  respects, 
position  to  commence  construe : 
as  conditions  would  permit.    As 
project  is  fully  occupied  with 
five  additional  projec-j  for  6,735 
actually  under  consuuction:  ant 
remaining  projecu  for  11.640 
are  about  to  go  into  construction 
are  in   the  site-clearance   stagi 
nately.  our  second  partner,  the 
run  out  at  housing  ftmds 
date,     or  the  •340.000000 
city.  •135.000000  have  actually 
obliKsted     to    contractors      Th< 
•115  000.000  is  barely  sufltcient 
these   projects  for  which   plan 
drawn  and  sites  acquired. 

I   said    before   that    the   city 
should   be   a   partner   in   this 
In    contributing    tax   exempt  to 
forms  of  assistance  toapublic 
have  asstuned  financial  obligat43ns 
ever  possible,  cities  should  go 
and  actually  finance  public 
pendently  of  Federal  and  State 
York  City  we  have  done  Just  thJt 
•nteeiQg   bonds   of  the   Hoxtsii  g 
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and  by  agreeing  to  pay  aimual  cash  subsi- 
dies. New  York  City  has  made  possible  five 
projecu  for  3.633  families. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  this  Nation's 
ability  to  overcome  great  obstacles  that  we 
have  been  able  barely  to  scratch  the  surface 
in  housing  In  New  York  City,  where  more 
permanent  public  housing  has  been  under- 
taken than  In  any  other  community  in  the 
country,  only  38.000  apartments  have  been 
provided  over  the  years  with  200.000  apart- 
ments still  remaining  to  be  provided  In  low- 
rent  public  housing.  And  the  housing  ap- 
propriations of  all  the  partners  in  the  enter- 
prise are  exhausted.  A  similar  unfilled  need 
for  public  housing  and  lack  of  funds  to  meet 
that  need  must  exist  in  all  cities. 

In  plain  language,  to  solve  this  housing 
crisis  within  the  reasonably  near  future,  our 
cities  need  substantial  sums  of  money  now. 
The  public  housing  requirements  are  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  continue  as  a  major  partner  In  this 
enternrise.  To  make  this  possible,  the  Wag- 
ner-Blender-Taft  bill  was  Introduced  in  the 
last  Congress,  i  gave  it  my  full  support, 
and  I  hope  all  of  you  did.  even  though  the 
measure  provided  for  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  need.  For  example,  with  the  appro- 
priation conUlned  in  that  bill.  New  York 
City  would,  at  the  present  time,  be  able  to 
build  a  total  of  30.000  apartments  over  a 
4-year  period.  At  this  rate,  if  the  Federal 
Government  were  the  only  source  of  funds, 
it  would  take  40  years  to  fill  the  present 
minimum  needs  for  low-rent  subsidized  pub- 
lic housing  In  New  York  City.  When  the 
Federal  housing  bill  is  reintroduced,  we  must 
all  support  It  energetically.  We  must  con- 
vince Congress  that  It  Is  essential  for  the 
welfare  of  our  country.  Some  may  consider 
it  more  expedient  to  divide  the  bill  into 
several  measures  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
speedier  consideration  for  pvblic  housing. 
Whatever  the  form.  If  the  bill  permits  a  re- 
sumption of  the  public  housing  program,  we 
must  press  for  speedy  enactment.  There  are 
other  Important  elements  la  the  general 
housing  bill,  particularly  those  /hich  would 
encourage  the  construction  of  rental  housing 
by  private  enterprise,  which  should  receive 
serloiis  consideration  by  Congress.  These, 
too.  mtut  receivp  our  full  support. 

As  mayors,  we  should  also  look  to  our 
States  as  full  partners  in  this  program  to 
the  extent  that  financial  resources  of  the 
States  permit.  In  New  York  I  am  urging  a 
continuation  of  State  aid  by  means  of  an  ad- 
ditional •300.000.000  for  loans  to  the  munic- 
IpMillties.  together  with  the  corresponding 
subsidies  to  nuke  low  rents  possible. 

As  mayors,  we  do  not  have  to  be  reminded 
of  the  financial  plight  of  our  cities  and  of  the 
strict  limitations  upon  our  powers  Munic- 
ipalities are  In  the  least  favorable  position 
to  assume  added  obligations  for  public  hous- 
ing. Nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty  to  continue 
to  explore  every  means  by  which  cities  may 
contribute  toward  the  solution  of  the  over- 
all problem. 

This  threefold  plan  of  action  which  I  have 
discussed  relates  to  the  immediate  tirgent 
need  for  low-rent  public  housing.  There  are. 
In  addition,  a  few  pieces  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness which  are  of  an  emergency  nature  and 
which  should  receive  the  prompt  attention  of 
Congress.  There  are  many  permanent  low- 
rent  projects  In  the  Federal  program  through- 
out the  country,  the  construction  of  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  war.  In  the  mean- 
time, costs  have  risen  to  a  point  which  makes 
It  impossible  to  complete  these  projects  un- 
der the  limitations  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  development  of  this  group  of 
projects  be  ftirther  Impeded.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  ask  Congress  to  enact  a  special 
measure  qiUckly  to  permit  their  completion. 
In  any  event,  the  new  public  housing  bill 
should  be  stifllcienUy  flexible  with  regard  to 


cost-limit  formulas  so  as  to  avoid  the  same 
dlfBcultles  in  the  new  program. 

The  other  piece  of  unfinished  busln<jss  re- 
lates to  the  temporary  housing  progn  m  for 
veterans  which  Congress  authorized  last 
year.  No  doubt  many  of  you  have  had  the 
same  experience  as  we  in  New  York  have 
had  when  the  Federal  Government  found  it- 
self short  of  funds  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram which  had  been  started.  As  a  result, 
we  found  ovirselves  in  a  very  awkward  situa- 
tion, since  a  definite  number  of  homes  was 
promised  to  veterans.  In  many  cases,  as  in 
New  York  City,  sites  had  already  been  ac- 
quired and  improved  with  the  necessary 
utilities.  Temporary  housing  is  admittedly 
a  makeshift  and  falls  short  of  the  type  of 
housing  which  the  veteran  deserves.  Never- 
theless, the  Job  which  has  been  sttu-ted  must 
be  finished.  There  is  dire  need  for  these 
emergency  quarters.  Our  cities  cannot  af- 
ford to  assume  the  contractual  commit- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  in  order 
to  complete  the  temporary  housing  prc>gram. 
Nevertheless.  New  York  City  Is  advancing 
•3.600.000  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
prevent  a  stoppage  or  a  reduction  in  the 
temporary  housing  program  In  New  York. 
Congress  should  give  Immediate  considera- 
tion to  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  tem- 
porary housing,  and  those  cities  which  have 
advanced  the  funds  necessary  to  avoid  a 
stoppage  or  curtailment  of  the  program 
should  be  reimbursed. 

The  temporary  hovising  program  is  evidence 
of  our  failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  com- 
munities, and  particularly  of  our  veterans, 
for  permanent  housing.  Using  the  same  in- 
genuity which  enabled  us  to  win  the  war 
will  enable  us  to  solve  the  housing  prob- 
lem, the  number  1  problem  of  our  Nation. 
The  joint  efforts  of  private  enterprise  and 
Government  in  the  execution  of  a  well- 
thought-out  program  will  provide  all  our 
citizens  with  decent  homes. 


Rev.  Daniel  W.  Driscoll,  0.  S.  A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

!■ 
HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE  | 

or  MASSACHtTSSTTS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1947  j 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congrbs- 
siONAt  Rkcord.  I  Include  the  following 
special  article  published  in  the  Pilot, 
official  news  organ  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Boston,  under  date  of  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 11,  1947. 

It  pays  deserved  tribute  to  the  Rev. 
Daniel  W.  Driscoll,  O.  8.  A.,  pastor  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass.. 
which  is  the  largest  church  in  New  Eng- 
land. This  beloved  shepherd,  who  was 
business  manager  of  Villanova  College 
for  13  years,  has  brought  to  his  present 
responsible  assignment  a  keen  ln:erest 
in  the  mental  as  well  as  spiritual  devel- 
opment of  his  parishioners.  As  a 
builder  of  character,  he  is  making  a 
noteworthy  contribution  to  the  life  of 
his  community.  He  is  helping  to  make 
better  men  and  women  who  will  enrich 
our  American  way  of  life.  I  believe 
that  we  owe  to  this  modest  spiritual 
leader,  and  to  all  men  of  Ood.  some  ap- 
preciation of  the  fine  work  they  are 
doing. 


As  the  Pilot  expresses  it: 
Mrrr  Yot»  PAsrom 
(By    Bill    McMorrow) 

From  the  pages  of  Archbishop  Cushlng's 
"Vocation  Guide  to  Religious  life — Arch- 
diocese of  Boston,"  we  learn  that  the  Augxis- 
tlne  Fathers  are  today  serving  as  parish 
priests,  as  teachers,  preachers,  missionaries, 
research  men  In  the  field  of  letters  and 
science,  scholars,  and  writers,  and  today's 
presentation  might  very  well  be  captioned 
'•Welcome,"  for  in  telling  the  brief  story  of 
Rev.  Daniel  W.  Driscoll,  O.  8.  A.,  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's,  in  Lawrence,  we  introduce  for  the 
first  time  in  this  section  of  the  PUot  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Augustlnlan  Order.  Of  far  great- 
er importance  to  Father  Driscoll.  however,  is 
the  fact  that  St.  Mary's  is  an  Augustinian 
parish,  located  In  the  great  manufacturing 
city  of  Lawrence,  which  down  through  the 
years  has  always  been  served  by  this  order, 
and  as  he  himself  puts  It  "*  *  *  its 
pastor  Is  just  another  Augustlnlan." 

Born  in  Lawrence,  November  18,  1886, 
Father  Driscoll  moved  to  North  Andover  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  there  and  Johnson  High  School.  A 
graduate  of  Villanova  College,  class  of  1906, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  In  1915, 
and  served  as  business  manager  of  Villanova 
for  some  13  years.  Later  he  served  as  curate 
Ui  St.  Rita's  parish.  Chicago,  and  St.  Mat- 
thew's in  Flint,  Mich.,  and  In  1937  he  went 
to  St.  Augustine's  in  Philadelphia,  one  of 
the  four  oldest  churches  in  America,  the  one 
burned  during  the  "Know  Nothing"  uprising, 
and  oddly  enough,  a  church  to  which  George 
Washington  had  contributed  a  sum  of  money 
when  it  was  erected.  Following  his  stay  in 
Philadelphia,  he  came  to  Lawrence  and  St. 
Augustine's  on  Tower  Hill,  known  to  resi- 
dents of  the  district  as  "the  chapel  on  the 
hill,"  following  which  he  came  to  St.  Mary's 
as  pastor  in  1941.  In  tracing  the  assign- 
ments of  Father  Driscoll  it  is  noteworthy  that 
he  has  served  in  the  oldest  (St.  Augustine's, 
Philadelphia) ,  the  newest  (St.  Augustine's  on 
_Tower  Hill,  LanTence),  and  the  largest  (St. 
Mary's)   churches  in  the  province. 

CNIQXTE  BISTORT 

"St.  Mary's  Church,  founded  In  the  year 
1849  by  Rev.  James  OTtonnell.  has  many 
unusual  highlights  attached  to  Its  history," 
Father  Driscoll  pointed  out.  It  is  such  • 
large  parish,  with  three  other  mission 
churches,  one  of  which,  the  Inunaculate 
Conception,  seats  In  the  upper  church  alone 
over  1.200,  that  the  assistants  are  appointed 
by  the  pastor  to  the  different  missions  and 
districts,  and  each  assistant  is,  as  it  were, 
another  pastor  in  his  own  district.  They 
are  also  given  charge  of  the  different  socie- 
ties, which  gives  the  pastor  more  time  to 
look  after  the  many  details  pertaining  to  the 
school  system,  repairs,  construction,  and  tne 
cemeteries. 

LAHCE  ATTorroRirM 

The  first  church  was  built  In  1849  on  the 
north  side  of  Haverhill  Street  and  is  used 
today  for  a  grade  school.  It  has  the  largest 
auditorium  in  the  city  and  is  often  rented 
for  the  outstanding  large  city  social  func- 
tions. Many  notable  church  dignitaries  and 
Government  officials  have  been  seen  there, 
including'  President  Truman  in  November 
1944.  The  present  church  was  built  in  1870 
by  Father  Edge.  O.  S.  A.  It  is  of  beautiful 
stone  construction,  which  never  seems  to  lose 
its  light  color  or  grow  old.  It  is  the  largest 
church  in  New  England  and  may  well  be 
called  a  cathedral,  comparing  favorably  with 
the  Holy  Cross  Cathedral  In  Boston.  With 
no  lower  church,  It  seats  about  2,200  com- 
fortably and  is  80  feet  from  celling  to  floor. 
Its  gothic  architectural  lines  are  so  perfect 
that  its  enormous  size  is  not  perceptible:  yet 
a  stranger  In  Lawrence,  viewing  the  skyline 
for  the  first  time,  couldn't  miss  its  towering 
spire,  a  landmark  for  many  miles. 

Assisting  Father  Driscoll  in  the  work  of 
this  busy  parish  are  Rev.  Charles  P.  Hart, 


O.  8.  A.,  subprior:  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Ollahoney, 

O.  S.  A.,  Father  Drlscoll's  former  pastor,  and 
at  91  years  of  age  perhaps  the  oldest  priest 
in  our  diocese  today;  Rev.  William  P.  Kelly, 
O.  S.  A.;  Rev.  Hugh  P.  ONeUl.  O.  8.  A.; 
Rev.  WUlirjn  Donovan,  O.  8.  A.;  Rev.  John 
R.  Brennan,  O.  S.  A.;  Rev.  John  V.  Keegan, 
O.  S.  A.;  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Conroy.  O.  8.  A.; 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Carney,  O.  S.  A.;  Rtv.  Thomas 
Rogers,  O.  S.  A.;  Rev.  John  J  Lamond. 
O.  S.  A.;  and  Rev.  James  J.  McCusker.  O.  S.  A. 
A  recent  census  revealed  2,341  families  and 
7.745  souls  in  the  parish,  and.  as  one  would 
imagine,  activities  of  a  spiritual  and  social 
nature  are  many  and  varied.  The  St.  Mary's 
Holy  Name  Society,  Holy  Family  Sodality. 
Sacred  Heart  Sodality,  Legion  of  Mary, 
Blessed  Virgin  Sodality,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  Alumnae  Association,  CYO.  and  Boy 
Scouts,  Troop  No.  21,  as  well  as  St.  Rita's 
Junior  Guild  and  St.  Rita's  Senior  Guild  are 
but  a  few  of  the  leaders,  each  a  firm  booster 
of  the  parish  and  a  source  of  considerable 
satisfaction  to  both  Father  Driscoll  and  bis 
assistants. 

Four  parish  schools  comprise  the  educa- 
tional system  here — St.  Mary's  Grammar 
School,  for  bojrs  and,  for  girls  St.  Rita's  Gram- 
mar School,  and  St.  Mary's  High  School  for 
girls.*  With  674  boys  and  697  girls  in  the 
grammar  schools  and  298  high-s<'!iool  girls 
enrolled,  totaling  1,669  pupils  served  here, 
it's  small  wonder  St.  Mary's  schcol  system 
is  looked  upon  as  "tops"  in  this  faction  of 
New  England,  and,  of  course,  the  records  of 
the  graduates  more  than  attest  the  value  of 
the  personal  attention  given  the  pupils  by 
the  36  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  4  Sisters  of 
St.  Dominic,  9  Xaverian  Brothers,  and  2  lay 
teachers  who  handle  this  large  a-ssignment 
for  Father  Driscoll. 

PARISH     CALENDAR 

For  the  past  50  years  Our  Parish  Calendar, 
a  monthly  publication,  has  been  issued  at 
St.  Mary's  and  is  currently  edited  by  Father 
O'Neill,  In  tiptop  style,  with  a  multitude  of 
interesting  articles,  pictures,  and  data  im- 
portant to  every  parishioner. 

St.  Mary's  Cemetery  and  Immactilate  Con- 
ception Cemetery  both  come  under  the  di- 
rection of  Father  Driscoll  and  his  assistants, 
and  represent  just  one  more  Interesting  as- 
signment taken  in  stride  at  busy  St.  Mary's 
Rectory. 

In  addition  to  Immaculate  Conception 
parish,  other  missions  of  St.  Mary's  in  Law- 
rence are  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  C:iurch  and 
Assumption  B.  V.  M.  Church.  Located  within 
the  parish  lines  are  the  national  Churches  of 
St.  Joseph's.  St.  Anthony's,  St.  Arine's,  and 
St.  Francis',  a  truly  Catholic  community  in 
every  sense  of  the  meaning.  At  the  mo- 
ment Father  Driscoll  is  completely  wrapped 
up  in  the  renovations  of  St.  Mary's,  and  the 
beautiful  stained-glass  windows  are  most 
certainly  outstanding.  The  work  of  Terrace 
O'Duggan,  of  Boston,  they  represent  simplic- 
ity and  beauty  rolled  into  one — and  little 
dcubt  exists  that  they  have  no  peer  else- 
where in  our  great  diocese.  The  renovation 
and  construction  work  is  something  of  a 
hobby  with  Father  Driscoll,  for  his  dad  was 
a  well-known  contractor  in  Lawrence,  and  the 
building  game  is  nothing  new  to  the  pastco*. 
who  learned  it  as  a  youngster,  the  hard  way. 

Soft  spoken  and  mild  mannered.  Father 
Driscoll  is  a  man's  man — every  bit,  loved  by 
all  in  the  community,  and  his  soft  f  pot  seems 
to  be  In  his  fondness  for  the  children.  As 
your  reporter  took  leave  of  his  visit  with 
Father  Driscoll,  he  was  given  one  of  the 
beautiful  spiritual  bouquet  cardf.  distrib- 
uted to  the  children  for  Mother's  Day,  each 
year.  And  the  last  verse  of  the  beautiful 
poem  seems  to  express  the  thoughts  of  Father 
Driscoll  to  perfection: 

"And  so  on  earth  on  this  her  day. 
Close  by  sweet  Mary's  shrine 
Where  mother  taught  us  first  t  :>  pray, 
Mary — we  link  her  name  with  thine." 


Statement  of  Policy  Adopted  by  tbc  Meet- 
ing of  Midwest  Chairmen  of  12  Statet 
Held  at  the  Sterens  Hotel,  Chicaxo,  111., 
January  18, 1947 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursaay,  January  30,  1947 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Midwest  Republican 
cliairmen  held  in  Chicago  on  January  18 
a  set  of  resolutions  was  adopted  which  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  the  statement 
of  policy  adopted  by  the  meeting  and  the 
resolution  also  adopted  at  that  time. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  people  have 
entrusted  to  the  Republican  Party  the  re- 
sponsibility for  sound  legislation. 

Therefore  we  recommend  the  following  aa 
some  of  the  important  objectives : 

Any  labor  legislation  passed  by  Ooafreea 
must  be  based  on  the  fundamental  principle 
that  it  will  protect  the  rlghu  of  labor — mean- 
ing by  labor — the  men  and  women  who  work. 
If  new  legislation  is  fair.  Industry  will  again 
operate  freely  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Drastic  reduction  of  governmental  expenses 
must  be  made  now.  This  will  include  the 
abolition  of  all  unnecessary  bureaus  and 
personnel. 

Income  taxes  must  be  cut,  and  these  cuta 
must  be  applicable  on  the  incomes  of  all  dtl- 
Eens. 

Governmental  legislation  must  be  pennffl 
which  will  reverse  the  present  trend  of  forc- 
ing small  businesses  into  mergers.  A  broad 
base  of  small  business  is  fundamental  to 
healthy  commerce. 

The  country  must  go  back  to  operation  un- 
der specific  laws  Instead  of  the  present  con- 
trol by  Federal  commission  ground  rules  and 
Interpretation  of  laws.  Every  citizen  of  this 
country  Is  now  regulated  by  what  fcureaucrate 
and  courts  choose  to  designate  as  their  inter- 
pretation of  congressional  acts. 

RKSOLmON  AOORED  BT  MEETINO  OF  REPtTBLICAH 
MmWEST  CHAniMUf,  STX\'EN8  aOTCL.  CBI- 
CAOO,  nX.,  JAMUART    IS,    IMT 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  birth  and 
the  rebirth  of  the  Republican  Party  came 
from  the  great  Midwest,  we  believe  that  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation  can  well  be  entriisted 
to  a  Republican  President  who  Is  symbolic  of 
the  ideals  and  heritage  of  the  Middle  West. 


Address  by  Hon.  Elmer  Thomas,  of 
Oklahoma,  at  Senator  Ornton  Appre- 
ciation Dinner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  31.  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  by  me  delivered  at  the  Sen- 
ator Overton  appreciation  dinner,  held 
at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel.  New  Orleans, 
November  14,  1946. 
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There  being  no  objection,  t  je  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t|ie  Record. 
M  follows: 
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Ur.   Chalmum.   Senator 
gulshed  gtiests.  and  ladies  and 
New  Orleans  and  the  Sute  of 
most  pleasAnt  task  has  been 
tonight. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have 
tunlty  of  saying  Just  wbat  we 
fellow  Senator. 

I  am  glad  to  be  In  this  great 
city  of  New  Orleans. 

I  am  glad  to  be  In  this  great 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Democratic  States  are  not  as  p 
as  they  were  a  few  days  ago 
glad  to  report  that  my  State  of 
atlU  In  that  select  group  known 
South. 

Again  I  am  especially  delight^ 
this    appreciation    dinner    In 
trlend  and  your  distinguished  sei  i 
the  Honorable  John  H.  Ove«ton 

Tonight  I  am  doing  for  him 
he  would  do  for  me  if  a  like 
•ented  Itself. 

There  U  this  difference 
OvnrroN  and  myself.  In  undertf 
him   a   well-deserved    tribute    I 
rely  on  positive  facts  and  his 
eompllshmenu.  while  If  he  were 
under  similar  circumstances,  he 
to  draw  rather  heavily  upon  his 

In  passing,  let  me  say  that 
well  and  ably  represented  In 
the  United  States. 

Your  Junior  Senator.  AU-Mt 
Is  an  able,  hard-working,  and 
tng    Member    of    the    upper 
American  Congress. 

Here  in  the  South  you  have 
thing  that  has  not  yet  dawne<! 
States  m  the  North. 

You   select   able,   energetic, 
men  and  send  them  to 
you  keep  them  there  until  the 
way  around. 

It  U  due  to  this  policy  tha: 
wields  such  a  dominant  Influenc^ 
making  branch  of  our  National 

When  the  new  Senate  conven 
1   will   note   only   three  Senato 
there  when  I  moved  over  from 
March  4.  192" 

Those  Senators  are  KENNrrn 
Tennessee;  AaTHtiB  Capfd.  of 
WALTxa  F.  OcoacE.  of  Georgia. 

Senator  Ovckton  arrived  In  t 
March  4.  1933.  and  when  he  ret 
uary  3  he  will  find  only  13 
In  the  service  than  himself. 

In   my   time  I   have  seen   msfny 
come  and  many  Senators  go. 
has   come    to   Washington    dur 
quarter  of  a  century  who  has  m4de 
greater  degree   than   has   your 
guisbed  Senator  JoHir  H 

For  one  reascn  or  another. 
tors  will  hav*  successors  li.  the 
soon  to  convene. 

Of  these  12  new  faces  only  5 
ocrats:  hence  the  balance  of 
voting  standpoint,  will  iMft 
tv  the  North. 

This  change  in  the  political  1 
ous  u  It  may  be  to  some  sec 
•ome  groups  of  our  people — wil 
affect  Louisiana  and  the  South 

The  reasons  for  this 
Otis: 

The  long  tenure  of  membersl^p 
ranking  places  on  Important 
the  ability  and  energy  of  your 
Congressmen,  are  positive  gu&rakt 
the  future,  as  in  the  pa.<«t    th< 
New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  and 
neither  be  overlooked  nor 
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After  a  distinguished  and  successful  ca- 
reer at  the  bar.  Senator  Ovtrton  first  came 
to  the  National  CaplUl  as  a  Congressman 
from  the  Eighth  Louisiana  DUtrict. 

In  1932  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  Is  now  an  outstanding 
Member. 

As  an  evidence  of  fidelity  and  loyalty  to  his 
State  and  to  the  South.  Senator  Overton  se- 
lected conunittee  assignments  where  he  could 
render  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  serv- 
ice to  his  people,  to  his  State,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Louisiana  and  the  South,  among  other 
things,  are  Interested  In  navigation,  river- 
and-harbor  improvement,  and  flood  cmtrol. 

Senator  OvDrroN  secured  assignments  to 
the  Committee  on  Conunerce.  where,  as  rank- 
ing member,  he  has  been  abl*'  to  shape  and 
control  the  policy  for  such  Improvements  and 
developments. 

However,  policies  alone  will  not  make  riv- 
ers navigable,  will  not  Improve  harbors,  and 
will  not  either  curb  or  control  floods. 

Planning,  even  with  congressional  approv- 
al.  will  not  by  itself  secure  the  ends  desired. 

It  takes  money — appropriations — to  pay 
for  straightening  the  rivers,  deepening  tha 
channels,  building  the  harbors,  and  con- 
structing the  levees,  dams,  and  reservoirs  to 
control  the  floodwaters  that  habitually  fall 
upon  the  North  and  descend  upon  the  South. 

In  order  to  protect  his  State  and  the  South. 
Senator  Ovxston  secured  assignment  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  where  the 
money  Is  allocated  and  appropriated. 

Money  for  river  and  harbor  improvement 
and  flood  control  is  handled  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  War  Department  Appropri- 
ations and  Senator  Overton  Is  a  high-rank- 
ing member  of  this  committee. 

The  only  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated for  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  Louisiana  has  been  the  timid  con- 
science of  your  senior  Senator.  John  H. 
Overton. 

Your  senior  Senator  Is  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  money  for  the  Navy 
Department  and.  being  a  member  of  this 
committee  myself,  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  painstaking  Interest  which  he 
took  in  seeing  that  the  Navy  was  not  neg- 
lected during  the  recent  war. 

The  success  of  our  Navy  In  World  War  II 
was  made  possible,  first,  by  the  plans  made 
by  your  junior  Senator.  Allen  J.  Ellendcr, 
as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Legislative 
Committee  and.  second,  by  your  senior  Sen- 
ator. John  H.  Overton,  as  chairman  of  the 
Navy  Appropriations  Comn^lttee. 

In  addition  to  these  alUmportant  com- 
mittee assignments.  Senator  Overton  Is  a 
high-ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  and  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures. 

On  each  committee  he  wields  a  dominating 
Influence. 

Like  your  State  of  Louisiana,  my  State  of 
Oklahoma  has  to  deal  with  the  floodwaters 
coming  down  from  western  Texas.  New  Mex- 
ico. Colorado,  and  Kansas. 

The  Arkansas  River  and  It  tributaries 
cover  Oklahoma  and  the  adjacent  States  like 
a  gigantic  fan. 

The  recent  Congress  approved  an  am- 
bitious plan  for  the  control  of  floods,  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power,  and  even 
navigation  on  this  turbulent  Arkaixsas  River 
and  now,  here  In  his  presence,  in  his  home 
State,  I  give  full  credit  to  your  distinguished 
senior  Senator  for  making  this  proposed  de- 
velopment possible. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  control  floods 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  your  damage  will  be 
less,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  develop  navi- 
gation, your  trade  and  commerce  will  be 
Increased  and  expanded. 

Because  of  our  success  In  World  War  I, 
because  of  our  accomplishments  in  World 


War  n,  and  as  the  result  of  our  energy, 
ability,  and  leadership,  the  United  States  Is 
today  the  strongest,  the  richest,  and  the 
most  influential  Nation  of  the  earth. 

The  present  status  of  our  country  has  not 
come  about  by  chance. 

The  phenomenal  program  of  preparedness 
In  the  recent  war.  while  too  long  delayed, 
was  not  just  a  "happen  so." 

The  success  of  otir  Army  and  Navy  upon 
the  land,  upon  water,  and  in  the  air  wa«  the 
result,  flrst.  of  careful  planning;  second,  of 
ample  legislation  and  appropriations;  third 
of  the  will  to  win  of  the  people  on  the  f.irms 
and  in  the  factories  and,  last  but  not  least 
the  ability,  courage,  and  heroism  of  the 
millions  of  our  brave  boys  fighting  to  protect 
our  homes,  our  Institutions,  and  the  demo- 
cratic, principles  upon  which  this  Republic 
was  founded. 

During  his  service  in  the  Congress.  Senator 
Overton  has  played  his  full  part  In  solving 
the  domestic,  national,  and  world  problems 
which  came  before  our  people  and  the  Con- 
gress for  consideration  and  adjustment.   • 

Our  national  aood-control  program  Is  a 
monument  to  the  foresight  and  statesman- 
ship of  Senator  Overton. 

His  great  experience,  his  great  ability,  his 
unbounded  energy,  and  his  unlimited  enthu- 
siasm have  been  In  no  sense  limited  to  the 
problems  of  either  his  State  or  the  South. 

The  proper  place  of  the  United  States 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  has  had  his 
serious  consideration  and  action. 

His  wise  decisions  and  his  eloquent  voice 
have  helped  to  save  the  United  States  and  to      t. 
place  our  country  upon  the  lofty  plane  of 
unselfish  leadership  where  we  find  ourselves 
today. 

The  recent  war  has  developed  and  Is  bring- 
ing forth  a  new  world  program  and  a  new 
era  in  International  and  world  affairs. 

Nations  will  either  conform  to  the  new  con- 
cept of  national  morality  or  they  wU"  surely 
perlih  and  disappear  from  the  earth. 

Your  senior  Senator.  John  H.  Overton, 
played  his  full  part  In  preparing  for  that  war, 
in  conducting  the  conflict,  and  in  the  pro- 
gram of  reconversion  back  to  peace  that  is  In 
process  of  accomplishment  tonight. 

S3nators  are  elected  by  the  States,  but  when 
elected.  In  addition  to  representing  their 
States,  they  become  Senators  of  the  entire 
United  States. 

In  conclusion,  from  what  I  know  of  your 
fine  citizenship,  your  many  and  diversified 
Interests,  your  cities  and  towns,  and  your  vast 
agricultural  areas.  I  am  glau  to  testify  that 
John  H.  Overton  Is  what  I  corxslder  a  perfect 
representative  of  your  people,  your  State,  and 
of  our  beloved  Nation  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 


The  Closed  Shop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  yNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  31,  1947 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  re- 
printed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  newspaper  debate  on  the 
subject  of  the  closed  shop  between  our 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley]  and  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Penton,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 
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There  beinR  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wakx  Up,  America 

bhould  the  closed  shop  br  otrtlaweo? 

(As  debatefi  by  Frank  P.  Fenton.  director  of 
organization.  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, and  Hon.  ALCXANinx  Wnxr.  United 
States  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  chairman. 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary ) 

Mr  Penton  opens:  "The  terminology  "closed 
shop'  was  coined  by  antiunion  employers  be- 
cause of  antipathy  American  people  have  for 
anything  closed  and  with  the  specious  plea 
that  the  'open  shop"  affords  opportunity  for 
freedom.  The  open  shop  is  a  closed  shop  to 
union  men.  The  proper  designation  of  the 
closed  shop  should  be  the  union  shop  open 
to  all  qualified  workmen.  Propagandized 
individuals  might  conclude  that  the  closed 
shop  Invades  individual  rights.  Groups 
leading  the  clamor  to  destroy  the  union  shop 
aren't  affected.  Hidden  advocates  are  anti- 
union employers,  or  agents  acting  for  them 
in  Congress  and  through  State  legislatures. 
Associated  Farmers.  Christian  American  As- 
sociation, and  other  propaganda  channels  to 
deprive  labor  of  benefits  won  after  100  years 
of  struggle.  We  employ  no  underhanded 
methods  In  furthering  the  union-shop  prin- 
ciple. We  offer  these  reasons:  (1)  It  affords 
job  security  and  protection  against  employ- 
ers' arbitrary  discrimination  In  discharging, 
promoting  or  demoting,  or  favoring  the  non- 
union worker  over  the  union  worker.  (2) 
Equality  of  contract  begins  where  there  is 
equality  of  bargaining  power.  (3)  jProtection 
of  working  standards  by  preventing  cut- 
throat wage  competition  by  nonunion  em- 
ployees or  employers.  (4)  Equality  of  sac- 
rifice by  assuring  to  all  good  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions.  (6)  How  can  we  exercise 
discipline  to  assure  fulfillment  of  contractual 
relationship  without  union  discipline?  La- 
bor's contribution  to  social  and  economic 
welfare  represents  a  forward  stride  In  human 
relationships.  cc«npensating  for  its  faults." 

Senator  WiLrr  challenges:  "The  reasons 
for  support  of  the  closed  shop  fade  before 
these  facts :  ( 1 )  Countless  rank-and-file  union 
members  themselves  have  written  to  Con- 
gressmen, including  myself,  opposing  the 
closed  shop  because  It  is  an  instrument  of 
labor-boss  dictatorship;  why,  then,  smear  all 
opponents  of  the  closed  shop  as  antllabor? 
(2)  The  law  prohibits  employer  discrimina- 
tion against  union  members  whether  or  not 
a  closed  shop  prevails;  why,  then.  Is  it  neces- 
sary? (3)  Closed  shops  have  not  prevented 
wildcat  strikes  by  some  undisciplined  con- 
tract-breaking workers.  (4)  Labor  can  make 
still  greater  contributions  to  the  public  wel- 
fare If  it  is  freed  from  the  monopolistic 
shackles  of  the  closed  shop." 

Mr.  Penton  replies:  "(1)  In  an  attempt  to 
refute  the  record  of  votes  cast  by  a  majority 
of  workers.  Senator  Wiunr  relies  on  'count- 
less' letters  of  union  men.  The  union  shop 
can  only  be  established  by  choice  of  a  ma- 
jority of  workers.  (2)  The  Wagner  Act  con- 
tains special  provision  to  legalize  the  union 
shop  by  collective  bargaining.  (3)  The  record 
shows  fewest  strikes  where  the  union  shop 
exists.  Would  the  Senator  destroy  an  Insti- 
tution that  has  materially  reduced  strikes? 
(4)  Labor  can  only  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
to  the  public  where  it  has  conunensurate 
authority.  What  will  protect  the  Individual 
worker  in  collective  bargaining  and  social 
legislation  except  the  union  shop?" 

Senator  Wilet  opens:  "The  most  recent 
Nation-wide  public  opinion  poll  shows  that 
73  percent  of  nontinion  workers  believe  the 
closed  union  shop  is  an  example  of  bad 
Americanism.  Fifty-five  percent  of  union 
members  also  believe  the  closed  union  shop  is 


bad  Americanism.  1  share  their  convictions 
because:  (1)  The  closed  shop  is  a  violation 
of  the  individual  freedom  of  the  American 
worker.  It  works  this  way.  A  closed  shop 
contract  Is  signed,  requiring  an  employer  to 
consider  union  membership  as  a  condition  of 
employment.  This  employer  will  thereafter 
be  required  to  fire  a  man  simply  because  the 
man  does  not  maintain  his  membership  in 
a  union  or  Is  expelled  from  the  union.  Thus, 
the  employee  can  lose  his  very  livelihood  be- 
cause of  the  contract  provision.  (2)  The 
closed  shop  is  undemocratic.  Why  cannot 
employees  be  democratically  persuaded  to 
Join  or  not  to  join  unions  rather  than  be 
compelled  to  do  so?  (3)  It  gives  a  handful 
of  union  leaders  the  right  to  monopolize  the 
supply  of  labor  in  a  given  Industry,  since  they 
can  refuse  membership  to  workers  who  want 
to  get  Into  the  industry.  (4)  The  cLjsed  shop 
is  no  longer  required  as  an  element  of  pro- 
tection of  unions  ai  In  the  days  when  unions 
were  just  getting  on  their  feet.  (5|  It  gives 
labor  leaders  a  virtual  dictatorship  over  em- 
ployees because  the  leaders'  ability  to  expel 
them  means  their  automatic  loss  of  employ- 
ment." 

Mr.  Penton  challenges:  'Few  persont.  seek 
public  opinion  polls  as  a  basis  for  Important 
policies.  They  seek  facts  in  historical  rec- 
ords. Union  shop  agreements  will  increase 
due  to  43.000  tinfair  labor  practice  charges 
brought  before  the  National  LalMr  Relations 
Board.  Vocational  organizations  fix  qualifi- 
cations for  mem'->ers  to  maintain  discipline 
and  standards  oi  service  in  fulfilling  con- 
tracts. Does  Senator  Wiley  believe  those 
who  don't  qualify  lose  their  freedom  or  live- 
lihood? The  individual  has  bis  choice  (1) 
as  a  union  member  to  participate  in  an 
agreement  protecting  his  social  and  eco- 
nomic Interests;  (2)  as  a  nonunion  worker 
to  work  under  aibltrary  rules  dominated  by 
the  employer.  This  Is  answered  by  8,000.000 
workers  who  voted  for  industrial  freedom 
under  the  Wagrer  Act." 

Senator  Wilet  replies:  "As  one  who  has 
been  a  laboring  man  himself,  as  well  as  a 
btisinessman  and  farmer,  I  believe  In  every 
American's  constitutional  right  to  freedom 
of  work.  The  standards  set  by  purely  volun- 
tary professional  organizations  cannot  be 
compared  to  those  established  by  monopolis- 
tic union-  with  a  closed  shop  agreement 
wherein  membership  is  compulsory  and  men 
can  lose  their  livelihoods  because  of  their 
Independence.  I  believe  In  unions  and  In 
collective  bargaining.  But  I  am  opposed  to 
labor  dictatorship  as  much  as  I  am  opposed 
to  any  other  type  of  dictatorship,  and  so  are 
the  American  pe<^le." 


National  Repreientation  for  the  District 
of  Colombia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  31,  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  able 
statement  in  support  of  national  repre- 
sentation for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
written  by  Jesse  C.  Suter,  of  the  Evening 
Star  editorial  staff,  and  printed  In  that 
newspaper  on  January  26. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbookb. 
as  follows: 

Civic  Pboblems,  Civic  Booixa — Ovn  Pxnsino 

CONS7  IT  UTION AL  AMXNSMSarT 

(By  JasM  C.  Sutcr) 

oisiaicT  OP  coLUBcau  UAnoMAL  ■■pnncitT*- 

tioN — WHAT  rr  is  and  what  rr  n  hot 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  0.  introdticed  on 
January  0  by  Senator  Cafpck,  propoaes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  empcwer- 
ing  Congress  to  grant  represenutlon  in  the 
Congress  and  electoral  college  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  Senator  Al£Xanbe«  Wnxr. 
of  Wisconsin,  is  chairman,  and  was  con- 
sidered informally  in  an  executive  session  of 
that  committee  last  Monday. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  matter, 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  national  repre- 
sentation has  been  before  Congress  for  so 
many  years  and  the  voluminous  records  of 
hearings  available,  further  consideration  of 
the  matter  was  deferred  so  as  to  give  new 
members  of  the  committee  an  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  record. 

There  appears  to  be  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  some  Senators  as  to  this  movement  for 
national  representation  being  In  some  way 
Involved  with  efforts  for  local  self-govern- 
ment and  the  Idea  that  the  measure  has  only 
local  significance.  Some  also  believe  that 
there  exist  numerous  factions  representing 
widely  divergent  views  on  the  question. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  far 
greater  unanimity  of  organization  support  of 
national  representation  than  of  any  other 
legislation  affecUng  the  District.  This  has 
been  shown  by  petitions  to  Congress  and  aleo 
by  vote  in  the  unofficial  plebiscites  of  19M 
and  1M6.  In  the  first  of  these.  92  percent  of 
the  vote  cast  favored  and  8  percent  opposed 
granting  the  right  of  representation  In  the 
Congress  and  in  the  electoral  college.  The 
recent  plebiscite  held  on  election  day  1946 
showed  85  percent  voted  for  and  16  perceni 
against  such  representation. 

The  movement  for  national  represenUUoo 
for  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
not  now,  and  never  has  been,  a  movement 
for  local  self-government.  The  local  issue  is 
in  no  way  Involved,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly. 

Any  local  aspect  Is  a  mere  and  somewhat 
remote  incident  in  the  long  struggle  of  these 
voteless  and  unrepresented  people  for  repre- 
sentation. When  granted  that  right,  they 
would  then  have  only  the  same  fractional 
participation  In  the  control  of  the  seat  of 
Government  by  the  Congress,  through  their 
elected  Senators  and  Representatives  In  that 
body,  as  possessed  by  the  people  of  the  48 
SUtes. 

What  these  District  people  are  after  is  their 
fundamental  right  as  American  citlaens  to 
have  a  potent  participation  in  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  their  country.  They  have  the  same 
Interests  at  stake  In  the  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  every  citizen  of  the  48 
States.  They  are  all  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  pay  the  same  taxes,  and  serve  the 
country  in  every  way  precisely  as  if  they 
were  the  citizens  of  a  State.  District  peo- 
ple are  required  to  fight,  bleed,  and  die  just 
the  same  as  if  they  were  the  residents  of  a 
sute. 

Among  the  48  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  on  a  basis  of  equality  when  It 
comes  to  obeying  the  Nation's  laws  and  bear- 
ing Its  burdens,  but  is  not  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, or  really  on  any  footing  at  all.  when  It 
comes  to  possession  of  those  basic  principles 
of  participation  which  express  and  vitalize 
American  citizenship. 
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ThU  American  OoTemmcnt  of 
puted  to  be  a  government  o(  tb< 
the   people,  and  for  the   peopl 
matter  of  fact,  it  U  a  governmer^t 
of  the  people,  by  a  part  of  the 
for  all  of  the  people. 

To  deprive  a  large  group  of 
In  every  way  worthy  Americana  c 
participate  tn  the  Government  of 
try  la  indefensible.  When  it  la 
this  group  exceeda  In  number  the 
of  14  States,  auch  denial  Juat 
aenae 

Under  the  Ck>natitutlon.  which 
Congreaa    the   power    "to    exercij  e 
legislation  tn  all  casea  whatsoever 
••at  of  the  Government,  there 
Mon  whatever  for  representation 
gress  for  other  than  States. 

For  this  reason,  aa  advised  t 
etltutional    lawyers,    an 
Constitution  Is  required  to  empo 
gress  to  provide  these  American: 
tlonal  Capital  community  with 
of  electing  one  or   two   Senatols 
proportion   of   Representatives. 
of  President  and  Vice  President 
•ggrvgate  representation  in  the 
Boun  of  Representatives. 

There  is  nothing  unreasonabl 
demand  on  xn  American  Congre^ 
group  of  fellow  Americana  who 
culation  of  measurement  are  the 
Memt>era  of  Congre.w  and   the 
who  sent  them  to  Washington. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Just  betw 
Americana.  It  is  not  a  prcsumpt: 
voteless  and  unrepresented  Ame 
the  Congress  I  which  is  their  soi( 
to  provide  for  their  effective 
the  Government  of  their  coun 
other  hand,  it  would  appear  to  b< 
presumption  on  the  part  of  thf 
deny  vital  citizenship  rights  to 
cans  of  the  District,  whose  only 
Is   that   they   are   residents   of 
Government. 

The  pending  Senate  Joint 
an  enabling  provision  conferring 
gre««   a  new   power  regarding 
the  seat  of  the  Government. 
already  posseaaes  the  power  of 
islatton     In     all     cases     wha 
amendment  has  been  drawn 
broadly:  ao  as  to  give  to  the 
slderable  latitude  In  the  exerclsi 
The  proposed  amendment  doe 
to  clutter  up  the  Conatltutloi 
legislation,    but    almply    grant: 
power  which  the  Congress  now 

Karller  forms  of  proposed 
the  purpose  went  Into 
to  what  representation  should 
these  people  whose  permanent 
at  the  Nation's  Capital.     It 
there  was  wide  divergence  of  op 
and  out  of  Congress  as  to  wht 
aeutation  should  be  and  other 
clearly  should  be  left  to  the 
of  the  Congress  in  harmony  w 
constitutional   power   over   the 
Government. 

The  proponents  at  the 
ment  believe  that  the  extent 
tion  to  be  granted  and  other 
tlons  can  be  aafely  left  to  the 
the  Eightieth  and  subaequent 

For  Instance,  some  in  both 
gress  have  raised  objection  to 
tion  of  District  people  in  the 
some  have  questioned  whether 
aentatlon  In  the  Senate  should 
by  two  Senators.    Now.  If  the 
amendment  should  restrict 
the  House  of   Representatives 
who  believe  that  they  are 
sentation  in  the  Congress,  whicl  i 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
••uiatives,  would  be  put  to  th( 
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waging  another  campaign  for  further  amend- 
ment to  remove  such  restriction  against  rep- 
resentation m  the  Senate. 

It  Is  the  Congress,  and  not  Jpst  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  which  these  people 
need  representation,  for  It  Is  the  Congress 
which  governs  them,  taxes  them,  and  sends 
them  to  war.  and  not  Just  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

While  these  District  people  bave  great  re- 
spect for  the  ability  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, they  are  such  optimists  as  to  believe 
that  future  Congresses  will  possess  the  same 
high  qualities  and  good  Judgment. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  might  be  unwilling, 
by  subsequent  legislation  under  the  amend- 
ment, to  provide  representation  In  the  Sen- 
ate. But  they  should  not.  by  mutilation  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  shut  the  door  to 
futu.-e  Congresses'  providing  for  such  repre- 
sentation if  m  their  judgment  it  is  required 
by  Justice. 

The  closing  sentence  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  as  pending,  provides:  "All  legis- 
lation hereunder  shall  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment and  repeal."  The  Congress  under  the 
authority  of  this  closing  sentence  surely  ts 
taking  no  chances  whatever  of  making  a  mis- 
take which  it  would  have  difficulty  in  cor- 
recting. Even  though  at  Gist  the  District 
people  might  be  given  a  minimum  of  repre- 
sentation In  the  Congress.  It  could  be  later 
expanded,  modified,  and  safegtiarded  In  any 
way  which  the  Judgment  of  Congress  might 
determine. 

But  what  is  needed  now  is  an  opportunity 
to  answer  any  specific  objections  and  early 
favorable  report  by  the  committee  and  favor- 
able action  by  the  Senate. 

The  identical  Joint  resolution  will  shortly 
be  introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  it  is  expected  that  some  favorable 
action  by  the  Senate  will  precede  considera- 
tion by  the  House  committee.  1 
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Two  Vice  Presidents— Don't  Let  It 
Happen  Elsewhere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23.  1947 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  reprint  two  excellent  edi- 
torials from  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Washington  News  concerning  my 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  two  Vice  Presi- 
dents in  order  to  eliminate  possible  con- 
fusion in  the  line  of  Presidential  suc- 
cession. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

TWO  v.   P.S 

When  President  Truman  took  a  stand 
against  an  appointive  official  succeeding  him 
In  case  of  death  or  disability,  he  pointed  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  as  the  logical  heir 
apparent.  The  House  e.igerly  took  up  that 
view  and  passed  a  bill  substituting  the 
Speaker  for  the  Secretary  of  State  as  No.  1 
on  the  Presidential  succession  list.  In  the 
Senate  the  bill  hit  a  snag,  chiefly  because 
Mr.  Truman  had  put  the  Speaker  above  the 
Senate's  President  pro  tempore.  This  dead- 
lock between  the  two  Houses  gives  special 
point  to  Representative  Monionet's  plan  to 
leave  botli  the  Speaker  and.  President  pro 


tempore  imdlsturbed   and   provide  for  two 
Vice  Presidents. 

What  gave  the  Speaker  the  Inside  track 
In  the  search  for  a  new  heir  apparent  was 
the  fact  that  he  Is  a  doubly  elected  official- 
elected  a  Representative  by  his  constituents 
and  Speaker  by  a  majority  of  the  House. 
That  is  a  real  advantage.  But  there  are  other 
factors  which  make  the  Speaker  an  unsatis- 
factory choice  for  acting  President.  Being 
leader  of  the  House,  he  may  have  power 
enough  to  bring  about  the  Impeachment  of 
a  President  to  further  his  own  ambition.  In 
case  of  disability  on  the  part  of  the  President 
his  potential  successor  should  be  free  to  serve 
temporarily  in  the  White  Hotise.  and  the 
Speaker  could  scarcely  do  that  without  giving 
up  a  position  attained  through  many  years 
of  public  service  in  Congress. 

These  difficulties  over  using  the  Speaker 
as  heir  apparent  and  the  dislike  for  moving 
any  appointed  official  into  this  powerful 
executive  role  focus  strong  attention  on  the 
constitutional  amendment  that  Congress- 
man MONRONET  is  drafting.  His  plan  calls 
for  a  First  Vice  President  who  would  function 
as  a  sort  of  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Chief  Executive  and  a  Second  Vice  President 
who  would  preside  over  the  Senate.  In  case 
of  the  death  of  the  President  or  the  First  Vice 
President,  the  Second  Vice  President  would 
succeed  to  the  administrative  role  so  as  to 
become  familiar  with  the  duties  and  policies 
of  the  President  whom  he  might  succeed. 

We  think  the  Monroney  plan  has  notable 
possibilities.  At  one  stroke  It  would  elimi- 
nate nearly  all  danger  of  having  a  President 
not  elected  by  the  people  and  Insure  the 
succession  of  an  experienced  official  within 
the  executive  branch  In  case  of  an  unexpected 
White  House  vacancy.  Some  fears  have  been 
expressed  that  the  President  and  the  pro- 
posed First  Vice  President  might  not  work 
together  harmoniously.  But  this  difficulty 
could  be  overcome  In  some  measure  at  least 
In  the  nominating  conventions  by  choosing 
compatible  personalities  for  the  top  posi- 
tions on  the  ticket.  The  present  tendency 
to  let  geographical  considerations  dictate  the 
selection  of  Vice  Presidential  candidates 
would  be  minimized  In  some  degree  by  the 
choice  of  three  candidates  instead  of  two. 

One  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  Is  a  slow  method 
of  eliminating  the  uncertainty  that  wotild 
envelop  the  White  House  In  the  event  of 
President  Truman's  death.  But  we  are  quite 
convinced  that  the  defects  In  the  present 
system  cannot  be  fully  overcome  without  a 
constitutional  amendment.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
MoNRONET  intends  to  deal  in  his  proposal 
with  other  contingencies  that  might  leave 
us  without  a  President.  Realization  that 
we  are  only  one  heartbeat  away  from  an 
appointed  President  and  that  emergency 
legislation  on  the  subject  seems  to  have  little 
chance  of  enactment  should  spur  Congress 
Into  hasty  consideration  of  this  new  ap- 
proach. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Janu- 
ary 21,  19471 

don't  let  rr  happen  elsewhere 

Georgia  didn't  necessarily  get  into  this 
mess  Just  because  of  the  general  cussedness 
of  Georgians. 

Framers  of  the  State  constitution — and  It 
was  rewritten  In  the  Arnall  administration— 
made  no  clear  provision  for  the  death  of 
a  governor-elect  before  he  was  sworn  in. 
And  they  used  such  cloudy  language  In  other 
sections  as  to  make  possible  conflicting  In- 
terpretation that  (1)  the  legislature  could 
elect  a  governor  or  (2)  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor-elect could  succeed. 

As  a  result,  Georgia  has  two  governors, 
both  solemnly  sworn  in.  each  eager  to  serve, 
but  neither  quite  sure  that  he's  the  McCoy. 
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Eventually.  It  is  assumed,  the  courts  of  Oeor- 
gU  will  decide.  Whether  Herman  Tal- 
madge.  If  be  la  loser,  will  submit,  remains 
to  be  seen.  One  day  he  says  he  wlU  abide 
by  a  court  decision:  next  day  he  says  the 
courts  have  no  jurisdiction.  And  Herman 
has  the  mUltia. 

WhUe  Georgia  struggles  to  restore  consti- 
tutional government,  it  might  be  a  good 
time  for  people  In  other  States  to  examine 
their  own  constitutions  to  see  if  all  con- 
tingencies are  clearly  provided  for. 

The  Federal  Constitution,  itself,  ts  far 
from  foolproof  on  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency. One  hundred  and  forty-three  years 
ago,  after  the  Thomas  Jefferson -Aaron  Burr 
miz-up,  an  oversight  of  the  foiuiding  fathers 
was  corrected,  to  provide  separate  balloting 
In  the  electoral  college  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  Again,  in  the  so-called 
"lame  duck"  amendment  of  14  years  ago,  an- 
other omission  was  corrected  by  stipulating 
that  if  the  President-elect  shovild  die  before 
being  sworn  the  Vice-President-elect  should 
become  President.  But  there's  considerable 
doubt  about  what  would  happen  If  both 
should  die,  and  if  the  new  Congress  should 
faU  to  organize  itself  and  take  action  before 
the  Presidential  term  began. 

Representative  Monronet.  of  Oklahoma, 
coauthor  of  the  act  to  reorganize  Congress 
and  a  lawmaker  whc  tries  to  look  ahead,  has 
proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
provide  the  election  of  two  Vice  Presidents 
and  clear  up  some  of  the  confusing  proce- 
dure on  Presidential  succession.  Wbat's 
happening  in  Georgia  Is  more  than  a  gentle 
hint  that  the  Monroney  plan  and  similar 
proposals  had  better  be  trotted  out  for  de- 
bate and  action. 


Smearing  by  Inaccurate  Statements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFBtAN 

OP   IflCHlGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  1947 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  insert  herewith  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune, 
Saturday,  January  11, 1947: 

WHO  CHAMPIONS   HOPS   AND   PBEEOOM? 

Henry  Robinson  Luce,  the  publisher  of 
Time  magazine,  opened  an  Internationalist 
fortun.  which  his  magazine  and  the  Cleve- 
land Council  on  World  Affairs  are  sponsoring 
in'  that  city,  with  some  remarks  about  the 
Tribime.  He  sald^  that  we  favor  prosperity 
for  the  United  States,  that  we  are  not  in 
favor  of  poverty  and  disease,  that  we  are 
against  strikes  and  the  loss  of  production, 
and  that  we  favor  freedom.  In  these  obser- 
vations, Mr.  Luce  was  correct. 

He  was  incorrect,  and,  we  believe  know- 
ingly so.  when  he  went  on  to  say  that,  r  o  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  the  rest  of  the  world 
outside  the  United  States  can  sink  Into  pov- 
erty and  despair. 

Mr.  Luce  and  others  like  him  talk  a  lot  of 
love  for  humanity.  They  hold  meetings, 
make  speeches,  and  pass  resolutions.  Any- 
thing that  la  International  seems  to  them 
good.  They  were  In  favor  of  cooperating 
with  the  British,  the  Russians,  or  the  Chi- 
nese to  the  point  where  America  cooperated 
Its  pockets  Inside  out.  They  are  not  very 
particular  about  the  causes  in  which  we 
are  to  cooperate  or  whom  we  cooperate  with. 

The  loose-thinking  Luces  are  seldom  crit- 
ical of  the  foreign  governments  which  they 


think  should  be  America's  constant  and 
principal  concern.  They  are  not  skeptical 
of  the  United  Nations.  It's  Interiuitional 
and  that's  enough  for  them.  Nor  are  they 
properly  critical  of  a  foreign  policy  subser- 
vient in  turn  to  Britain  and  Russia,  which 
the  State  Department  pursues  In  Implemen- 
tation of  the  immoral,  infamous,  and  un- 
constitutional private  deals  of  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  at  Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam. 

That  there  is  poverty  and  despair  In  the 
world  Is,  unfortunately,  all  too  true.  The 
Tribune's  is  one  of  very  few  voices  raised  la 
this  country  in  Indignant  protest  against  the 
root  causes  of  these  conditions.  The  Tribune 
has  steadily  demanded  positive  action  to  rec- 
tify these  abominations. 

Instead  of  fronting  for  BrltLsh  colonial  ex- 
ploitation and  Communist  tyranny,  as  the 
internationalists  do  when  they  talk  their 
jargon  and  open  their  dmner  jackets  to  dis- 
play bleeding  hearts,  the  Tribune  has  ut- 
tered condemnation  of  nations,  Institutions, 
policies,  and  back-room  deals  which  have  fos- 
tered and  maintained  the  poverty  and  de- 
spair which  are  rampant  throughout  the 
world.  Unlike  the  internationalists  In  their 
hypocrisy,  we  refuse  to  be  an  accomplice  in 
the  degradation  and  enslavement  of  human- 
kind. 

Thua  we  have  bluntly  asserted  that  the 
United  Nations  Is  a  betrayal  of  American 
ideals  of  freedom  and  of  America's  hopes  for 
peace,  because  it  is  nothing  but  a  conserva- 
tor for  British  imperialism  and  Russian  en- 
slavement. The  British  and  Russian  regimes 
together  are  responsible  for  more  poverty, 
despair,  and  ill  will  among  the  world's  mil- 
lions than  any  other  agency.  The  United 
Nations  has  been  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment for  protecting  their  tyraany  and  per- 
petuating it. 

The  way  to  remove  poverty  and  despair 
among  colonial  peoples  is  to  give  them  po- 
litical lit)erty  and  to  prevent  the  white  pro- 
prietors from  continuing  to  sweat  them  tor 
a  bowl  of  rice  or  a  few  pence  a  day.  The  way 
to  give  hope  and  a  decent  life  to  the  millions 
of  victims  of  communism  in  Russia  and  in 
its  hostage  states  is  to  liberate  these  multi- 
tudes from  terror,  enslavement,  and  enforced 
political  ntilllty.  As  every  reader  knows,  the 
Tribune  has  aaid  these  things  repeatedly  m 
unmistakable  language. 

The  way  to  lift  Europe  from  the  slough  of 
despair  and  the  morass  of  poverty  Is  not  to 
Impose  chaos  upon  defenseless  people  by  the 
methods  of  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  which  are 
those  of  the  iron  curtain,  rule  at  pistol 
point,  enforced  mass  migrations,  exaction  of 
slave  labor  from  war  prisoners  and  political 
dissidents,  and  destruction  of  Germany  aa 
the  core  of  the  European  economy.  These 
things,  too,  the  Tribune  has  repeatedly  said. 

The  Idea  of  the  Internationalists  Is  that 
cooperation  should  manifest  Itself  through 
maintenance  of  an  Ill-fed  slave  world  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  with  America 
keeping  the  victims  on  a  dole.  This  is  the 
foreign  policy  as  It  has  been  under  Truman 
and  Byrnes,  Connally  and  Vandenberg — a 
pcdlcy  which  Is  represented  as  bipartisan, 
but  against  which  all  decent  Americans  will 
most  certainly  rebel. 

The  Luces  can  talk  International  torn  until 
they  are  blue  in  the  face.  It  will  only  en- 
courage Russia  In  Its  grab  of  bases  from 
Norway.  It  will  fall  to  give  a  single  Hindu, 
Moslem.  Indonesian,  or  Annamlte  the  hope 
of  freedom.  It  will  fall  to  hearten  a  single 
Pole  from  among  the  millions  the  Commu- 
nist puppet  government  has  disfranchised 
In  order  to  hold  them  in  bondage.  It  will 
withhold  hope  from  all  of  the  15,000,000  Rus- 
sians penned  up  In  slave  camps — an  authen- 
tic estimate  from  Maj.  Victor  Caselet.  former 
British  political  liaison  officer  with  the  Polish 
Oovenunent  In  exUe.  It  will  merely  conflnn 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  belief  that  there  Is  no 


hope  beyond  reconciling  themselves  to  their 
fate  as  slave  laborers. 

We  had  denounced  Mr.  Luce's  faks  forum 
as  an  attempt  to  represent  the  Middle  West 
as  sympathetic  to  eastern  seaboard  interna- 
tionalism in  all  Its  brutality.  Having  no 
honest  arwwer.  Mr.  Luce  turned  to  falsehood 
and  misrepresentation.  If  he  wants  to  learn 
something  about  championing  the  causes  of 
downtrodden  and  oppressed  peoples,  we  rec- 
ommend a  reading  of  our  files.  It  Is  not  th« 
Tribune  but  the  internationalists  who  bava 
failed  to  recognlise  infamy  when  they  saw 
it:  It  Is  not  the  Tribime  but  the  interna- 
tlonaUsts  who  have  promoted  starvation  and 
oppression. 


United  Nations  Relief  and  RehabiliUtton 
Administration 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  Januarjf  30.  1947 

Mr.  RIZLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  call  thi.s  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

Some  of  us  were  somewhat  disturbed 
2  shears  ago  when  UNRRA,  with  relief 
funds,  purchase<'  five  transport  planes 
for  Yugoslavia.  Two  of  tbem  they  de- 
livered, but  the  other  three  they  have 
been  maintaining  at  Love  Field,  in 
Dallas,  Tex.  We  had  hoped  that  such  a 
performance  would  not  occur  again,  but 
I  find  that  on  January  3  of  this  year 
UNRRA  bought  17  C-46's.  at  $17,500 
apiece,  and  5  C-47's,  at  the  same  price, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  de- 
livered to  China.  That  is  22  C-46's  and 
047's  that  UNRRA  has  purchased  this 
month  with  relief  funds.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary— I  do  not  know — to  use  this  type 
of  plane  to  distribute  relief  supplies,  but 
it  is  a  very  expensive  operation,  and  it  is 
very  questionable.  I  understand,  whether 
the  planes  are  actually  to  l>e  used  for 
that  purpose.  There  is  some  Indication 
that  perhaps  some  syndicate  in  China  is 
putting  in  a  commercial  air  line  with 
these  planes  that  have  been  purchased 
with  UNRRA  funds.  Somebody  ought  to 
put  a  stop  to  this. 

I  am  sure  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try, who  are  putting  up  more  than  three- 
fotirths  of  the  funds  for  UNRRA  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  hungry  and  naked  peoples 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  did  not 
expect  the  money  to  be  expended  in  the 
ptirctaase  of  tranqwrt  planes. 


Potask  Prodttctioi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  Ncw  mczico 
IK  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3.  1947 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shortage  of  fertilizer,  and  ttie  need  for  an 
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increased  supply  to  meet 
creasing  use  and  demand  for 
one  of  great  concern  to  every 
Congress.    This  shortage, 
creased  production.  Is  the 
growing  appreciation  on  the 
culture  for  the  benefits  to  l>e 
the  extensive  and  systematic 
mercial  fertilizers.    The 
Is  one  of  the  principal 
State,  and  this  increase  in  th 
tilixer  is  one  which  augxu-s  w 
culture,  for  the  potash  Indus 
the  Nation. 

By  unanimous  consent 
tained.  I  insert  in  the  RecorI) 
formative  statement  on  the 
Mr.  Horace  M.  Albright 
United  States  Potash  Co 
by    him    before    the 
Agriculture  last  Friday. 

8TATCMKKT  0»  M».  HolACT  M 

CEKT.   CwrnO  8TATK8  PorAs* 
As  a  reprea«ntatlve  of  one 
producers.  I  am  Ixilly  aware 
not   aa  much   potash   as  the 
chemical  industries  would  Uke 
time.      However.  I  wish  to 
domestic  production  is  at  an 
Reliable  eetlmatee  indicate  a 
750.000   tons   of   K  O   for 
ture  for  the  fertUlaer  year 
1»47.     Thla  year's  supply, 
mated  to  be  slightly  above  the 
nached   last   year   and  greati) 
•T«rai;e     1935-39     prewar 
375  076   tons   K  O. 

The  potash  producers  have 
ally  operating  their  plants  at 
capacity  available  under  the  p 
dltlona.    In  1946  drotight 
water  rasources  and  heated 
to  high  temperatures  which 
duct  Ion.    My  company's 
down    perhaps    10,000    tons 
muriate  of  potash  due   to 
drought  conditions,  and  that 
was  not  mad*  was  lost  for  thlt 

In  order  that  you  may 
potash  was  distributed  and 
the  growth  of  demand  for 
daily  In  the  Middle  West.  I 
significant    figures.      In    the 
8UIP*.  North  Carolina  used 
46.730  tons  KO  during  the 
1035-39,  and   this  Increaaed 
for  tha  tcrtlliaer  y^t  ending 
In  tb*  ilallar  parlods.  consun 
stsalppl  lacrMMMd   from  8  87t< 
14.903  ton*  In  1»45      In  the 
8Ut«s,  of  which  New  Jer»cy 
sumptlon    Increaaed    from 
12  241  tons  to  aO.TM  tons  R.O 
Tanta  the  Increase  was  from  1 
to  SO.OS  tons  K  O     Turning 
wbert  th«  tise  of  fcrtUlaers 
way  tfUMAf  tha  war  period 
nitaoli  atwtad  only  a.6W 
tlt»  prewar  ptrtod  1935  39. 
crea«rd  to  19.099  totta  for 
June  30.  1943.     During  the 
sumption  In  Wisconsin 
tons  K,0  to  11.991  tons,  and 
crease  waa  from  900  to  7.S17  t 
In  maamwtac  llM  adtanoea 
production  and  oooMuaption  < 
Ing  am    after  tha  T*«*nt  war 
member  that  In  the  prewar 
■tataa  imported  one-half  of 
Burop*.    That*  imporu 
war  and  hara  noi    yet 
pilacvd  tan  d««aat\d  upon  our 
-    ductton   and  In  acMlttoo  wa 
bar  that  our  doisstle 
Wl^y  not  only  th*  t7nlt*d 
rtf  North  ABMrtca 
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bined with  Increased  Income,  has  resulted 
m  greater  demand,  and  although  domestic 
production  has  Increased  about  three  times 
Its  prewar  level,  the  demand  Is  In  excess  of 
the  greatly  increased  American  production. 

It  U  Important  for  the  committee  to  re- 
alize that  the  boxcar  shortage  has  materially 
affected  deliveries  of  potash,  which  must  be 
hauled  across  the  continent  from  the  mines 
and  refineries,  all  of  which  are  located  In 
California.  Utah,  and  New  Meotlco. 

This  tHDXcar  shortage  Is  still  a  hazard.  Our 
company  Is  today  400  cars  In  arrears  In  ship- 
ping orders.  Thus,  even  if  more  output  of 
potash  could  be  achieved,  even  if  more  run- 
of-mine  salts  should  be  ordered  for  fertilizer 
use.  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
extra  supply  of  boxcars  could  be  had. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a 
chart  (Which  I  shal  pass  to  each  member i 
titled  "Potash  Deliveries:  Agricultural  and 
Chemical.  North  America."  "t  shows  the 
amount  of  potash  delivered  and  presumably 
consumed  in  North  America  In  the  calendar 
years  193a-48,  principally  of  course  In  the 
United   States. 

In  reading  this  chart  you  will  note  that 
deliveries  In  the  calendar  year  1946  amounted 
to  915.000  tons  KO  as  compiared  to  870,000 
tons  the  preceding  year. 

Thus  you  will  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
amount  of  potash  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  by  noting  that  eterythlng  under 
the  Crosshatch  for  chemicals  Indicates  what 
potash  was  used  in  agrlculttjre. 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  widespread   im- 
pression that  the  American  potash  industry 
Is  not  producing  as  much  potash  In  the  cur- 
rent year  as  it  did  last.     The  data  clearly 
show  that  this  Is  not  the  case.     Never  since 
the   beginning   of  World  War  II  has   there 
been  in  any  year  a  decrease  In  the  output  of 
potash    by    the    American    Industry.     There 
will  be  no  decrease  this  year.     The  erroneous 
idea  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  less  potash  distributed  In  April-May  1947 
than  in  the  same  period  In  1946  because  ton- 
nages canceled  early  last  year  by  chemical 
manufacturers   on    account    of    the    closing 
down  of  certain  war  plants  made  a  tempo- 
rarv  surplus   available  which  was  allocated 
In   April-May   1946.     IXirlng  the  period   be- 
ginning June  I.  1946,  and  running  through 
May  31.  1947.  that  tonnaga  so  released   to 
agriculture  has  been  spread  over  the  entire 
period. 

As  you  have  t>een  Informed,  the  entire  out- 
put of  potaah  during  the  war  period  and  cur- 
retitly  has  been  distributed  In  accordance 
With  allocations  prescribed  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  tu  predecaaaoQs  and  successors, 
and  In  line  with  a  system  an4  policy  based  on 
the  historical  background  of  prior  purchaaes 
of  potash.  Under  this  policy,  which  so  far  as 
wa  know  was  regarded  as  tatr  by  potash  pro- 
ducers. fertUlaer  and  chemical  manufacturers 
and  consumers,  the  chemical  Industry  had 
first  call  on  supplies  because  of  their  manu- 
facture of  chemicals  important  to  military 
oparatlons.  the  balance  belnf  allocated  to  tha 
fertiliser  Industry. 

The  members  of  the  committee  may  be  In- 
terested to  know  how  thU  allocation  sysum 
h.-^s  served  the  agriculture  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Hara  I  am  Ulklng  about 
delivarlttt  of  potash  to  fertiliser  manufac- 
turers by  potash  produoers.  whereas  I 
have  already  discussed  consumption  figures. 
These  dallvary  Items  are  for  the  same  States 
aa  thoae  already  mentioned  In  connection 
with  the  consumption  story.  To  Ulustrata. 
among  the  Southeastern  Sutes  I  mention 
North  CarolUia  where  deliveries  In  1946 
amounted  to  59.271  tons  K,0  as  compared  to 
90J9a  tons  in  1999.  In  New  Jersey  typical 
o(  «ha  Morthaaatarn  States.  1946  delivertea 
amoimtad  to  31.744  tons  1C,0  as  compared  to 
19,000  tons  in  1998:  in  Panntylvanta  Ib.t.'^l  In 
1949  aa  compared  to  11.765  tons  for  1939:  in 
Mississippi  12  379  and  10,178  tons  K,0. 

Turning  to  States  where  the  use  of  fertt* 
llaera  represents  a  ralstlvaly  new  expansion. 


m  Wisconsin  1946  deliveries  amounted  to 
8.629  tons  as  compared  to  1.181  In  1938:  In 
liunols  the  corresponding  figures  are  61,789 
and  9.620  tons  and  In  Iowa  1.850  tons  In  1946 
as  compared  to  134  tons  In  1938. 

With  the  permission  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  I  should  like  to  Insert  here 
for  the  record  a  brief  statement  outlining 
the  history  of  this  American  potash  industry 
in  which  we  profess  great  pride.     Prior  to 
the  First  World  War  you   will  recall   there 
was  no  American  potash  Industry.     Through 
the  expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  money  and 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  both  Government 
and   Industry,  emergency  plants  were  built 
during  that  var.  which  had  raised  their  pro- 
duction to  a  maximum  of  55,000  tons  in  1918. 
High  costs  made  the  price  of  this  potash  as 
high  as  $500  or  more  per  ton  K.O.     Only  one 
of  these  plants  survived  the  liquidation  of 
high-cost  operations  when  imports  of  Ger- 
man-French material  were  resumed  In  1920. 
I  refer  to  the  property  of  the  American  Potash 
&  Chemical  Corp.  at  Searles  Lake.  Calif.    Per- 
sistent search  for  additional  sources  of  water- 
soluble  potash  by  both  Government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  resulted  In  the  discovery  of 
the  present  New  Mexico  potash  field  in  1925 
by  an  oil  company  which  accidentally  en- 
countered a  bed  of  sylvlte,  which  Is  the  ore 
from  which  85  percent  of  our  American  pot- 
ash Is  made.    The  first  mine  was  opened  In 
January   1931.     The  refinery  in  connection 
with   that   mine  was  opened   In   September 
1932.     Two  other  large  mining  and  refining 
companies  were  developed   In  the  next  few 
years.    By  1938,  the  last  peacetime  year  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Second  World  War,  there 
was  475,000  tons  of  K,0  used  In  North  Amer- 
ica    Of  that  tonnage,  approximately  one-half 
was  Imported  from  Europe. 

Throughout  the  period  of  World  War  II 
emergency,  the  American  pcitash  industry 
supplied  Canada  and  Cuba  with  their  potash 
requirements  on  the  same  b;isis  as  that  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  substantial 
quantities  were  allocated  for  export  under 
lend-lease.  In  other  words,  the  American 
potash  Industry  became  the  principal  source 
for  potash  supplies  for  the  Allies  and  friendly 
nations  to  the  southwest  during  World 
War  II. 


Pearl  Harbor — Plotting  or  Bungling 

EXTENSION  OP  RE:>'!ARK3 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NxaaASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSI  or  RKPRBSBNTATIVia 
Mojiday,  January  27  1947 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  appraisal  of  the  book.  Pearl  Harbor: 
the  Story  of  the  Secret  War.  This  re- 
view of  George  Morgenstern's  Pearl  Har- 
bor i!(  by  William  H.  Orlmies,  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.     ' 

Mr.  Grimes  ends  his  review  by  this 
warning    to    the    Republcan    Party: 

There  should  be  a  thorough  Inquiry  and  If 
the  first  Republican  adminlstrittion  at  Waali- 
Ington  falls  to  make  it  the  piirty  will  be  In 
position  of  accessory  after  the  fact. 

Morgenstern's  book,  bristling  with 
facts  and  documentary  evidence,  Is 
"must" reading  for  all  patriots  vho  want 
the  truth  about  how  this  country  was 
maneuvered  Into  World  Wur  II, 

The  complete  review  follows: 

PLOTTTNO  Oa  Bt71tOU<«a 

In  this  book.  Pearl  Jarbor.  Mr.  Morgen- 
stern  builds  up  to  tha  conclusion  that  tht 
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naTal  disaster  of  December  7.  1941.  resulted 
frocn  the  anxiety  of  Ifr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
advisers  for  an  incident  that  would  force 
this  reluctant  country  Into  World  War  IL 

Some  people,  perhaps  a  growing  numk>er, 
have  accepted  or  are  wUllng  to  accept  that 
conclusion.  A  great  many  people  reject  It 
and  do  so  with  some  heat. 

Isolating  emotional  factors  for  the  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Morgenstern  has  done  a  competent 
and  thorough  job  of  reviewing  Information 
from  the  various  official  Inquiries  as  weU 
as  from  other  sources.  He  brings  loose 
threads  together,  collating  revelations  sep- 
arated by  time  and  source.  More  than  half 
a  dozen  Inquiries  extended  over  lour  years 
and  unless  one  made  a  business  of  following 
them,  which  most  people  had  not  the  time 
to  do.  the  whole  thing  is  confused.  For 
these  people  much  of  the  book  will  be  In 
the  category  of  new  Information.  For  those 
who  have  given  the  whole  subject  closer  at- 
tention, the  book  is  a  good  relresher  course. 
That  wotild  be  so  even  for  those  who  will 
denounce  the  book  before  they  read  It. 

There  were  three  opportunities  to  avoid, 
or  at  least  postpone.  Pearl  Harbor. 

Months  before  December  1941.  a  chance 
for  diplomatic  discussion  was  allowed  to  slip 
away.  On  the  very  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hull  was  on  the  point  of 
proposing  a  temporary  arrangement  to  con- 
tinue diplomatic  relations  with  Japan.  He 
dropped  the  plan,  even  though  the  military 
leaders  warned  they  were  not  prepared  for 
war. 

If  Pearl  Harbor  had  been  better  equipped 
Wtth  patrol  planes  and  radar  detection,  the 
Japs  would  have  been  discouraged  from  at- 
tacking, because  siuprlse  was  essential  to 
their  plan.  Much  of  the  material  was  avail- 
able but  It  was  sent  elsewhere. 

If  after  war  became  almost  a  certainty. 
Pearl  Harbor  had  been  properly  alerted  to 
use  the  defenses  that  it  hiad,  the  Japs,  whose 
spies  were  everywhere  in  Hawaii,  might  not 
have  taken  the  chance  an  attack  Involved. 
The  Army  and  fleet  commanders  were  not 
given  proper  orders. 

If  in  the  hours  before  the  attack,  there  had 
been  proper  evaluation  of  the  Information  at 
hand.  Pearl  Harbor  could  still  have  been 
alerted  to  minimize  the  damage  from  the  at- 
tack. 

None  of  these  things  was  done.  They  were 
not  done  despite  the  fact  that  Washington — 
the  Jap  code  having  been  cracked — had  al- 
most as  much  warning  of  Impending  war  as 
though  American  offlclals  had  been  sitting  in 
meetings  of  the  Jap  cabinet. 

For  Pearl  Harbor  to  happen  it  was  necessary 
for  a  number  of  people  in  various  places  to  be 
asleep  at  the  switch,  all  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  And  subsequently  many  of  these  same 
peq;>le  showed  themselves  vary  alert  and  cum- 
p«t«nt  planners  and  administrators.  That 
thii  ta  due  to  mere  coincideuca  U  a  coloasal 
Incredibility.  There  must  be  soma  other  ex- 
planation. Mr.  Morgenstern  says  an  incident 
in  which  the  Japs  would  appear  the  aggreasora 
was  wanted. 

One  weakness  is  that  Mr  Morgenstern  gives 
the  Pearl  Harbor  commanders  almost  a  clean 
bill  of  health  and  sees  the  exclusive  blame  in 
Washington.  One  can  believe  that  the  bulk 
of  the  blame  was  at  Washington  and  nlll 
think  that  the  commanders  at  Pearl  Harbor 
oould  have  been  mor«  alert. 

Another  weakness  Is  that  Mr.  Morgenstern 
almost  assumes  that  tne  Japa  loathed  tha 
thought  of  war  and  that  In  the  diplomatle 
atfotlatlons  their  represents t|yc«  were  not 
dissembling.  After  all,  the  Japa  had  biUlt  a 
huge  war  machine,  made  a  threatanlng  alli- 
ance with  Hitler  and  were  not  at  all  in- 
capable of  double  dealing. 

But  with  all  due  allowanoa.  thera  was  itlU 
aomcUilng  wrong  at  Washington.  Mr.  Mor- 
lanstern  says  It  was  a  well-planned  plot. 
Rla  avldence  n^ght  just  aa  well  point  to 
planless  bungllhg. 

Mr.  Rooaavalt  waa  a  man  given  to  Im- 
pulslva  action.    Ha  poaaaaaad  a  sublime  self* 


confidence  that  he  oould  ride  any  situation, 
compensating  for  errors  by  a  subsequent  bold 
stroke. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  committed  this  coun- 
try to  help  England,  he  was  staking  so  much 
on  a  British  and  Russian  victory  over  Hitler 
that  the  country  could  not  afford  tn  stand 
by  and  see  any  other  result.  He  found  him- 
self committed  to  Britain  not  only  in  Etirope 
but  over  the  whole  world  and  committed  as 
well  to  British  dominions  and  British  allies. 
Including  the  Dutch  with  dependencies  In 
the  Pacific.  He  may  have  fully  realized  what 
he  was  doing.  The  chances  are  that  he  did 
not.  At  any  rate  he  did  not  Inform  the 
American  people  candidly.  On  the  contrary 
he  kept  telling  them  he  meant  to  engage  m 
no  foreign  war  while  he  was  becoming  more 
and  more  committed  In  a  situation  pushing 
him  to  war.  At  the  very  moment  he  was 
giving  a  most  positive  assurance  Americans 
were  undertaking  a  military  base  in  Ireland. 

That  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  dUemma  at  the 
time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  There  are  signs  that 
he  had  begim  to  lose  his  self-confidence; 
that  his  conflicting  commitments,  one  set  to 
foreign  powers  and  another  set  to  the  coun- 
try, concerned  him  very  much;  that  he  was 
hesitant  and  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

But  meanwhile  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  taken 
personal  command  of  the  diplomatic  moves 
and  military  preparations.  All  his  subor- 
dinates moved  only  on  his  orders. 

Thus  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  the  situa- 
tion was  that  the  source  of  all  directions  was 
In  a  state  that  was  the  opposite  of  conducive 
to  decisive  action.  So  no  action  was  taken. 
A  great  many  people  could  see  what  was  com- 
ing, but  the  nerve  center  was  paralyzed  and 
unable  to  react. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  advisers  did  not 
want  war.  there  is  evidence  that  they  had 
come  to  regard  war  as  inevitable.  But  they 
were  looking  to  £Xirope.  There  is  not  pre- 
ponderant evidence  that  they  particularly 
wanted  to  fight  Japan  and  a  two-front  war 
would  reduce  the  strength  this  country  could 
bring  against  Hitler,  which  was  the  last  thing 
they  wanted.  The  picture  of  bungling  Is 
clearer  than  the  picture  of  plotting. 

Either  way  the  thing  is  bad  enough  and 
the  country  is  entitled  to  the  full  story,  which 
It  certainly  has  not  bad.  One  reason  is  that 
Inquiries  have  been  centered  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Separated  from  its  background.  Pearl 
Harbor  is  not  all -reveal Ing.  The  background 
is  the  diplomatic  conduct  preceding  the  war 
and  much  of  that  has  been  Euccessfully  hid- 
den so  far.  There  should  be  a  thorough  In- 
quiry and  If  the  first  Republican  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  falls  to  make  it,  the 
party  will  be  in  position  of  aocasaory  after 
the  fact. 


George  Morgeotteni*>  Book  on  Pearl 
Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KKtmxxT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  IHS  UIHTED  8TATE3 

Mondat,  Februant  i,  1947 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "But  Never  Surrenders." 
from  the  Chicago  Times  of  January  26. 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicotD, 
aa  follows: 

■trr  mva  suaasMima 

The  ghost  of  Paarl  Harbor  still  gets  kldwd 
around.   Tha  dla-hard  Isolatlcmlata  who  atak 


to  salve  their  own  conaclanoea  by  i>i>i«i»»g  tha 

disaster  of  December  7.  1941.  on  PTanklln 
Delano  Rooaevelt  at  least  have  the  Tlrtue  of 
never  knowing  when  they  are  licked. 

Latest  entrant  in  the  ranks  of  the  hind- 
sight experts  who  know  all  the  answers  to 
Pearl  Harbor  is  George  Morgenstern.  author 
of  Pearl  Harbor:  The  Story  of  the  Secret  War, 
published  last  week  by  Devin-Adalr. 

Mr.  Morgenstern  happens  to  be  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  Tribune  per- 
mitted Mr.  Morganstarn.  In  tta  Stmday  book 
section,  to  review  his  own  book. 

First,  he  quotes  certain  "authorttlea**— one 
of  them  being  Norman  Thonia*.  the  peren- 
nial Socialist  candidate  for  Prefiident— who 
expect  his  book  to  be  "veh.'mently  de- 
nounced." Then  he  proceeds  to  Uke  him- 
self seriously  enough  to  say,  "Critics  had 
better  ba  scholars  befcra  they  get  too  ve- 
hement about  that  promised  denunciation  ** 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  lays  no  claim 
to  acholarahlp.  But  he  did  sit  In  Washing  - 
ton  through  three  dreary  mouths  of  the 
congressional  investigation  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
which  Mr.  Morgenstern  did  not. 

Therein  lies  the  source  of  the  greatest 
factual  weakness  In  the  Morgenstern  book. 
Its  author  has  had  to  rely  exclusively  on  a 
cold  transcript  of  some  10.000.000  words 
which  would  take  a  lifetime  to  digest. 

Mr.  Morgenstern  did  not  see  the  wltnaaais 
on  the  stand  or  their  examiners.  He  had  ao 
gage  as  to  their  credlbUlty  evidenced  by  ex- 
pression, hesitation,  or  Inflection  of  voice. 
He  did  not  see  the  actions  of  Senators  Pntoxr- 
soN  and  Beewsteb  as  they  posed  their  tricky 
questions  designed  to  crucify  the  memory 
of  Roosevelt. 

Particularly  In  point  la  the  great  weight 
assigned  by  Morgenstern  to  the  testimony  of 
Capt.  L.  P.  Safford.  United  States  Navy,  re- 
garding the  so-called  winds  message  by  which 
the  Japanese  were  supposed  to  have  notified 
all  their  agents  that  hostilities  were  com- 
mencing. 

Of  all  the  so  or  so  wltnesaaa  appearing 
before  the  Investigators,  Captain  Safford  was 
the  only  one  alleging  that  the  "execute"  mca- 
sage  had  ever  been  sent  end  Intercepted  by 
our  Intelligence  service.  Even  all  high  Japa- 
nese ofDoers  Interrogated  after  Japan's  sur- 
render testified  that  the  "execute"  meaaaga 
was  never  sent. 

Yet  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  In  Mr. 
Morgenstern's  structure  ol  evidence  that 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  aldca  knew 
when  and  where  the  war  was  due  to  break 
out  was  Captain  Safford  "s  evidence  Had 
Morgenstern  witneeaed  Captain  Safford's  pe- 
culiar behavior  and  obvious  confusion  when 
testifying — or  even  If  he  had  carefully  read 
and  weighed  Safford  "s  testimony — ha  wouM 
have  discounted  It  completely. 

8o  f ar  as  Mr.  Morgenstern's  axpeetatton  of 
vehement  denunciation  of  his  book  U  con- 
cerned, the  gentleman  fUttcra  himself  tt 
simply  Isnt  worth  It.  About  all  It  amounts 
to  is  a  wordy  apologia  for,  and  repetition  of. 
the  minority  report  of  the  congressional 
Pearl  Harbor  inveatlgatlng  committee. 

Mr.  Morganstarn  does  not  even  have  tha 
grace  to  point  out,  or  even  mention,  what  a 
weak  minority  wrote  tha  minority  Pearl  Bar> 
bor  committee  report.  Re  makes  much  of 
the  "New  Deal"  majority  of  tha  committer 
and  emphaslcas  that  "naturally**  the  ma- 
jority wrote  the  malorlty  report. 

What  Morgenstern  didn't  mention  was  thai 
two  of  the  four  Republican  members  of  tha 
committee — Bepraaantatlvas  BaaraANO  Oaaa- 
HAST,  Republican,  California,  and  PaAHW  B. 
Xisrs.  Republican,  Wisconsin — signed  the 
majority  report.  Nor  did  he  racognlae  that 
Senator  Waltcb  Otoaox.  of  Oeorgla.  and  R«p- 
resentatlve  J.  BAVAas  Cuutx,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, could  not  by  any  stretch  of  Imagination 
be  called  New  Daalara. 

The  anti-New  Dtalara  by  a  vou  of  4  to  3 
rejected  tha  idea  that  Pranklln  D 
provoksd  the  war  with  Japan  simply 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM|ARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAMTKES 


or  NKw  jnasT 


IN  THE  SKNATI  OP  THK  UNITKD  8TATB8 
Monday,  February  3.  1947 
Pres  dent 


I  ask 

printed  In 

an  editorial 

Monopoly?" 

of  February 


Mr.  HAWKE8.     Mr. 

unanimou.s  consent  to  hav< 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao 
entitled  "What  Is  a  Press 
from  the  New  York  Times 
2.  1M7 

In  these  tunes,  when  mosi 
seem  to  be  agreed  that  monopoly 
be  suppressed  if  the  rights 
citizens  are  to  be  preserved 
seem  to  me  that  the  Importa  ice 
ing  monopoly  which  tntcrfer  »s 
dom  of  the  press  is  quite  a.s 
control  of  any  other  form 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
ta  follows: 

WHAT  IS  A  PKCSa   MONOfrOLTT 

newspi  pera 


Americans 
must 
)f  American 
It  would 
of  avoid- 
with  free- 
vital  as  the 
monopoly. 
;he  editorial 
the  RicoRD. 
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The  aale  of  the  Stern 
delphia  and  Camden  would 
hardahtp  to  hundreda  of  the  e 
It  not  for  the  action  and  r 
of  Robert  McLean,  publiaber  o 
who    bought    the    propertiee 
made  It  clear  that  he  agrred  to 
after  the  autpenaton  of  the 
been  determined  upon.    He 
time  bet  tig  to  continue  the 
Ur  wage*  of  thoae  now  at  work 
tlM  hope  that  "the  Record  an  I 
of  Camden     •     •     •     will  be 
Indeiw'ndent  ownership  " 

Milton  Murray,  president  of 
Newapnpcr  Guild,  vera  in  thla 
another  etep  In  what  he  calls 
trend  of  American  newa|>aper 
Mr    Murray  doea  not  lUte  all 
poaalbly  becauae  he  haa  a  lo 
•rience     The  final  ptuh  which 
newspapers  over  the  brink  wa 
lir.  Murray's  union  for  terms  ' 
apparently   not   meet   and 
But   for  the  action  of   the 
would  be  only  rock  at  the 
precipice  for  more  than   l.i 

YOlTfd. 

There  la  an  element  of 
the  situation.     In  19S5  It  waj 
then  published  of  the  Post  In 
who  gave  the  Newspaper  Guild 
closed  shop — or  so-called  guilt 
ments  and  started  it  on  its 
at  that  time  sought  *o 
department  employees.    But 
publishers  and  executives  wh( 
dealing  with  unions  snd  hsd 
cably  for  yaars  were  shocked 
nsss  to  plaos  in  the  handa  of 
which  was  already  taking  posl 
afTalrs,  the  sole  opportunity  to 
the  news. 

Liberal  publishers  conceded 
a  imlon  devoted  as  a 
the  best  interesu  of  lU 
always  been  the  poUcy  of 
But  a  social  pressure  group  wsj 
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the  Amerlciin 
ft^nerous  action 
he  Increasing 
onopoly."    If 
the  facu  It  is 
on  hla  con- 
tent the  Stern 
the  sutke  of 
r.  Stern  could 
solvent, 
tulletln   there 
I  ottom  of  the 
persons   In- 


rt  main 


matter.  As  such  the  political  leaders  of 
the  guild,  and  their  aim  to  domlnau  the 
Jobs  of  writing  snd  editing  of  news  were 
regarded  with  grave  suspicion  by  sound  news- 
papermen, those  of  the  public  who  imder- 
stood  the  trend  and  by  the  rival  unions  of 
the  ATL. 

If  a  charge  of  monopoly  Is  now  to  be  made 
it  mtttt  be  directed  against  this  aspiration 
of  some  of  the  guild's  leaders.  Fortunately, 
and  In  the  main,  they  have  not  succeeded. 
We  believe  that  the  many  good  newspaper- 
men in  the  guild's  ranks  would  oppose  their 
drive  for  a  monopoly  In  the  expression  of 
political  opinion  If  they  realised  where  it  is 
leading.  The  Stern  newsjiapers.  indeed. 
were  not  crippled  or  destroyed  by  the  guild 
leaders'  desire  to  control  their  news  policies. 
They  were  hammered  down  by  economic 
blows,  the  last  and  most  crtishlng  directed 
by  the  guild.  But  the  moral  stands.  Ihe 
guild  leaders  who  did  this  thing  had  further 
and  more  dangerous  ambitions.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  this  catastrophe  will  be  a 
beacon  of  warning  to  all  members  of  a  pro- 
fession which,  though  It  must  live  by  profits, 
salaries,  and  wages,  is.  and  ought  to  be.  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  service. 
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The  Fertilixer  Supply  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRBSENTA'HVES 
Monday,  February  3,  1947 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  SpeakCi.  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities 
plays  a  vital  part  in  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  and  the  supply  of  commercial 
fertilizer  Is  closely  related  to  our  agri- 
cultural production. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment which  was  made  by  Mr.  Ralph  B. 
Douglass,  vice  president  of  the  Smlth- 
Douglass  Co..  Norfolk.  Va.,  before  the 
fertiliser  subcommittee  of  the  Hou.s« 
Committee  on  Agriculture  at  its  hearing 
January  31.  1947:         J 

I  thank  the  committee  Hor  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  you  and  telling  you 
what  little  I  may  know  about  the  present 
fertilizer  supply  situation.  My  work  and 
activities  cause  me  to  have  frequent  and 
cloee  contacts  with  the  farmers  In  the  areas 
where  my  company  operates,  and  I  am 
naturally  very  much  Interested  in  seeing 
them  get  full  and  adequate  supplies  of  fer- 
tilizers. It  hurts  the  soul  of  a  fertilizer 
man  not  to  be  able  to  fill  all  of  the  demand 
because  all  of  his  training  and  experience 
before  1941  was  tn  trjrlng  to  find  a  market 
for  hla  fertlllaers  and  ways  to  get  business — 
to  promote  It  by  endeavoring  to  get  farmers 
to  use  greater  quantities  and  In  any  other 
legitimate  way  he  could — so  It  ts  an  entirely 
new  experience  for  him  to  be  called  upon 
for  more  fertilizer  than  he  can  aupply. 

I  understand  you  are  Interested  In  the 
Immediate  short  supply  situation  and  will 
therefore  attempt  to  confine  my  remarks 
accordingly.  Then  If  thers  are  any  ques- 
tions. I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 

PertUlser  materials  such  as  superpboa- 
phate,  potash,  and  the  solid  nitrogen  ma- 
terials, are  often  used  by  the  fsrmers  of  this 
country  for  straight  application  to  their 
soils.  Theee  same  materials  along  with  ni- 
trogen solutions  and  other  plant  food  ele- 
menu  are  combined  togsthar  to  make  what 
Is  commonly  known  as  complete  commercial 
fertUUer  or  miked  fertUiaert. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  antici- 
pated supply  Is  at  an  all-tlms  high,  there 
Is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  farmers  current 
needs  either  for  strslght  appllcutlon  or  In 
the  form  of  complete  fertilizers.  Records 
show  that  when  farm  income  is  up  In  a 
given  year,  the  demand  for  fertilizer  will  in- 
crease correspondingly  the  following  year. 
If  farm  Income  is  down,  then  the  demand 
for  fertilizer  falls  off  in  the  succeeding  year. 
Since  the  farm  Income  In  the  year  1946  was 
at  sn  all-time  high  and  since  farmers  have 
learned  that  commercial  fertilizers  con- 
tribute so  much  to  economical  farm  pro- 
duction, the  current  demand  Is  at  an  all-time 
high.  I  estimate  farmers  over  tihe  country 
as  a  whole  would  buy  15  to  20  percent  more 
plant  foods  In  the  spring  of  1947  than  they 
bought  In  the  previous  spring  season.  That 
quantity  Is  Just  not  available  for,  use  within 
the  time  needed  and  I  see  no  practical  way 
It  can  be  provided.  Strikes  and  labor 
troubles  hsve  contributed  towaj-d  limiting 
production.  It  is  hard  to  calculate  accu- 
rately, but  I  believe^  we  would  have  had  10 
to  15  percent  more  of  fertllise|r  and  ma- 
terials except  for  the  labor  dllBcvllties  which 
have  been  encountered. 

Except  for  some  priority  assistance  given 
the  potash  Industry  and  except  for  the 
building  of  some  nitrogen  pianos  for  mili- 
tary needs,  the  fertilizer  industry  was  not 
permitted  to  build  new  planta  during  the 
war.  Steels  for  building  and  maqhlnery  and 
other  necessary  things  were  put  to  more  di- 
rect military  purposes.  With  substantially 
the  same  productive  capacity  for  superphos- 
phate and  complete  fertilizers,  ithe  indus- 
try, through  these  facilities,  was  Able  to  sup- 
ply American  agriculture  more  than  14.000,- 
000  tons  of  fertilizer  in  1946  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  7,300,000  tons  in  the  1935- 
39  period.  If  fertilizers  of  the  s»me  plant- 
food  content  had  been  produced  in  1046  as 
In  the  1935-39  period,  it  would  hnve  resulted 
In  a  production  of  15,500.000  toiM  In  1946 
as  compared  with  the  7.300.000  tons  In  the 
1995-39  period  for  the  reason  that  the 
plant-food  content  had  been  Increased  about 
15  percent. 

These  figures  I  have  quoted  arc  for  the  en- 
tire United  Statsa,  but  tht  gtogrjiphleal  pat- 
tern of  use  haa  changed  tremer|dously.  In 
the  older  consuming  araaa  where  for  many 
years  the  farmer  has  known  the  Value  of  far- 
ttllaer  In  econonucal  and  efficient  {agricultural 
production,  the  demand  has  mbreased  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has  Ih  other  lec- 
tlons  of  the  country.  During  the  war  period 
when  all  of  our  farmers  were  being  urged  to 
produce  more  fibers  and  foodstuffs,  those  sit- 
uated In  araaa  where  fertilliers  had  never 
before  been  used  learned  of  the  value  of  eom- 
merclHl  plant  food. 

In  North  Carolina,  which  is  one  of  the 
older  consuming  areas,  the  consumption  of 
fertilizer  increased  from  about  1,100.000  tons 
m  the  1939  period  to  about  l.SOO.OOO  tons  In 
1946.  Likewise,  in  Pennsylvsnia,  another 
older  consuming  area,  where  the  average  con- 
sumption In  the  prewar  period  was  about 
350.000  tons,  it  Increased  in  19416  to  about 
500.000  tons.  Roughly,  both  States  increased 
consumption  about  40  percent.  However,  let 
us  go  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  1939.  Illinois 
used  about  40,000  tons  of  fertilizer,  excluding 
raw  phoaphate  rock.  In  1945  lUlnola  used 
about  210.000  toes.  stUl  excludin.  raw  rock. 
Exact  figures  are  not  available  for  1946,  but 
my  guess  is  they  will  show  a  consumption  of 
about  250,000  tons.  Think  Just  a  moment 
about  thU  increase  from  40,000  to  250.000 
tons. 

May  I  mention  here  that  my  company  since 
VJ-day  has  completed  a  modem  up-to-date 
and  efficient  plant  at  Streator.  111.,  at  a  cost 
of  close  to  a  half  million  dollars.  It  Is  now 
prodticing  superphosphate  and  mixed  'er- 
tUlasra  at  full  capacity.  Other  plants  are 
under  construction  to  servs  that  Bute. 


In  Wisconsin  the  story  is  of  even  greater 
increased  consumption.  In  1939  Wisconsin 
Xtsed  about  42.000  toru.  In  1945  about  265,000 
tons,  and  In  1946  an  estimated  300.000  tons. 
Iowa  Is  an  even  more  accentuated  example. 
In  1939  that  State  used  only  13,000  tons  of 
fertilizer  and  in  1946  used  about  175.000 
tons.  A  generally  corresponding  Increase  as 
that  in  the  States  I  have  cited  has  taken 
place  in  the  entire  Midwest  area.  Several 
new  modern  plants  ha^'e  been  or  are  t>elng 
built  In  most  of  those  States  by  companies 
other  than  my  own. 

The  demand  In  California  and  other  west 
coast  States  has  Increased  tremendously. 
Due  to  economic  conditions  and  because 
Government  priorities  are  not  now  In  effect, 
it  Is  believed  the  west  coast  area  will  re- 
ceive a  larger  portion  of  the  total  United 
States  supply  of  nitrogen  as  well  as  some 
other  fertilizer  materials  and  fertilizers  than 
they  have  ever  had  before. 

All  of  this  will  show  a  changing  pattern 
of  use.  The  increased  consumption  in  those 
new  areas  is  naturally  taking  away  some  sup- 
plies which  would  otherwise  be  available  to 
the  older  consuming  areas,  but  even  In  these 
older  areas  there  la  a  much  greater  supply 
than  In  the  prewar  period. 

The  CPA  recently  found  that  65  new  fer- 
tilizer planta  are  being  built  In  the  United 
States.  Also,  major  sdditlons  have  been 
made  to  44  existing  plants.  These  expanded 
facilities  are  going  up  in  many  sections  of 
the  country,  but  to  a  great  extent  they  are 
concentrated  in  those  areas  which  have 
begun  to  use  fertilizers  only  in  the  last  few 
years. 

I  have  given  you  approximate  consump- 
tion figures  for  1946  and  my  estimate  of 
demand  in  the  Immediate  future.  I  would 
like  now  to  add  the  observation  and  opinion 
that  over-all  supplies  during  the  current  year 
will  be  equal  to  and  probably  slightly  In  ex- 
cess of  those  In  1946.  The  over-all  demand. 
I  have  said,  however,  is  for  15  percent  or 
20  percent  more  fertilisers  than  will  be  avaU- 
able.  The  shortage  will  be  much  worse  in 
some  areas  than  in  others. 

What  type  of  fertiliser  or  material  will  be 
In  shortest  supply?  I  think  It  will  be  the 
solid  nitrogen  materials  of  the  kind  gen- 
erally used  for  straight  application,  and  I 
think  the  shortage  of  this  will  be  more  acute 
in  the  South  Atlantic  Stales  than  elsewhere 
because  of  smaller  Imporu  of  Chilean  nitrate 
of  soda  and  smaller  production  of  domrstic 
nitrate  at  Hopewtll.  Va  ,  due  to  shortage  of 
soda  ash.  There  U  a  substantlsl  new  pro- 
duction of  ammonium  nitrste  at  Govern- 
ment-built plants  now  being  operated  by 
private  industry  in  Kansas  and  Arkanmts, 
but  this  material  does  not  move  economically 
or  logically  to  the  Bast  to  replace  the  short 
supply  of  nitrate  of  soda.  It  more  logically 
Is  cotuumed  in  areas  nearer  where  it  la 
being  produced  and  west  of  the  production 
points.  Mixed  fertUizera  and  other  materials 
will  be  short  in  other  areas.  The  new  prac- 
tice of  lulng  fertilizer  in  the  Midwest,  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  would  create  a  hope  for  much  more 
volume  than  can  be  supplied  In  the  spring 
months  of  1947. 

I  now  come  to  the  matter  of  what  can 
be  done  at>out  this  Immediate  shortage.  It 
can  be  alleviated  by  completely  shutting  off 
exports  of  superphosphate  and  nitrogen  ma- 
terials. However,  this  matter  of  exports  and 
the  wisdom  of  furnlshiixg  fertilizers  to  oc- 
cupied countries  and  to  our  former  allies  to 
whom  commitments  have  been  made  by  our 
country  is  a  broad  subject  with  which  I 
would  not  attempt  to  deal  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  we  are  Im- 
porting more  than  we  are  exporting.  Ex- 
cept for  shutting  off  these  exports  and  pro- 
viding needed  transportation  facilities  tor 
some  materials.  I  can  see  no  remedy  for  the 
Immediate  future.  Productive  facilities  can- 
not be  built  and  brought  Into  production 
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overnight,  but  with  the  vast  number  and 
large  capacity  of  new  facilities  now  beli\g 
constructed  and  with  our  Industry  now  op- 
erating under  a  free  economy,  it  seems  res- 
sonable  to  assume  that  b;  the  summer  or 
fall  of  1947  practically  a:i  shortages  will 
disappear. 


About  Tbat  House  of  Mr.  Straus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  mxHo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  l.rNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  3,  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "About  That  House  of  Mr. 
Straus,"  which  was  published  In  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  January  29, 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABOXrr    THAT    HOUSX    OF    UK.    STXAtTS 

Michael  Straus.  Interior  Department  of- 
ficial, today  is  ducking  brickbats  from  the 
Senate  Civil  Service  Committee  for  occupying 
a  house  on  Department-managed  property, 
although  the  evidence  indlct.tes  that  nobody 
before  considered  his  tenancy  Irregular. 

The  house  is  the  old  Lirnean  House,  at 
Porter  Street  and  Kllngle  Rojid  In  Rock  Creek 
Park — a  landmark  of  Penrisylvania  Dutch 
stonework,  whose  charms  are  about  out- 
weighed by  lU  draf tineas  and  the  cost  of 
fuel 

The  News  last  Octotter  mentioned  his  ten- 
ancy in  a  story  about  99  park-land  houses  for 
which  Uncle  8nm  is  landh>rd.  Also  men- 
tioned wa.1  the  rent.  $165  a  month. 

Now  ciunea  the  Senate  cuminittee  with  a 
"disclosure"  that  Mr.  Straus  ts  occupying 
the  manalon,  and  tliat.  more<>ver,  the  Govern- 
ment keeps  up  the  surrounding  park  grounds 
without  cost  to  Mr.  Straus.  The  whole  busi- 
ness la  saturated  with  secrecy  and  intrigue. 

Back  In  1939,  the  News'  own  files  rsvsal. 
the  Interior  Department  was  pretty  desper- 
ate for  a  tenant  tor  the  old  rock  pile.  An 
Item  in  the  News  for  Dsosnriber  32  reported 
the  building,  unoccupied,  l)ad  besought  a 
tenant  under  the  headline  "Uncle  Sam  has  a 
house  to  rent." 


Labor  LefiilatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEYRE 

or  HEW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRIiSENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3.  1947 

Mr.  LbFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  article  by  Mark 
Sullivan  appesu-lng  In  today's  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  number  of  people 
in  my  district  are  worrying  about  labor- 
management  legislation.  They  feel  that 
labor  leaders,  realizing  the  change  of  at- 
titude by  the  great  majority  of  American 
cltliens.  are  bringing  terrific  pressure  on 
our  leglsUtlve  bodiig  and  ttiat  new  leglg- 


lation  is  now  necessary.  This  is  true  to  « 
certain  extent,  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  are  proceeding 
on  this  very  important  subject  exactly  as 
they  should.  Hearings  have  started  In 
the  Senate  committee  and  they  will  start 
with  the  House  committee  this  week. 
Certainly  these  hearings  are  necessary. 

To  write  good,  sound  legislation  on  any 
important  subject  calls  for  thorough 
hearings,  so  that  every  angle  of  the  sub- 
ject can  be  thoroughly  discussed.  In 
order  not  to  repeat  a  situation  like  we 
faced  during  the  last  coal  strike.  I  firmly 
believe  much  thought  must  be  given  to 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  people  never  be- 
fore suffered  so  much  or  were  threatened 
so  much  by  the  country's  powerful  indus- 
trial leaders  as  they  have  been  by  the 
powerful  labor  leaders  In  the  past  few 
years,  especially  the  past  few  months. 
Our  antitrust  laws  must  be  reconslden^d 
and  amended  so  as  to  have  the  same  ap- 
plication  to  organized  labor.  No;  I  do 
not  believe  in  doing  anything  drastic,  but 
to  make  unions  equally  responsible  with 
management  certainly  is  only  fair  and 
cannot  be  considered  drastic  by  labor 
leaders. 

The  article  follows: 

CoNGKESs  Seen  Cektain  To  Pass  Lbculatioii 
To  Restsict  Labor— Maxk  Soixivan  SAva 
Thkkats  by  Union  LTSPKas  Wux  Nor  Dms 
Repubucams.  Sintz  or  Sirpporr  or  NatioM 
AND  or  OppoemoN  Pabtt 

(By  Msrk  Sullivan) 

Washington,  February  3.— Hearings  eo 
labor  legislation  by  the  House  Labor  Coat- 
mlttee  will  begin  the  coming  wssk.  Tits 
Senate  committee  began  last  wssk.  Both  ex- 
pect to  conclude  hearings  and  report  to  their 
respective  branches  by  March  IS.  There  is 
a  vague  intentlbn  that  the  new  leglalation  tie 
passed  by  April  1.  But  this  la  much  mors 
a  hope  than  a  confident  expectation — ful- 
fillment would  bs  rather  s  surprise. 

Actually.  Isglslattun  by  April  1  would  tis 
likely  only  If  urgency  is  created  by  some  new 
development  Just  bees  use  strlkss  or  othor 
provtKative  developments  would  orssts  m 
Congreu  n  spirit  of  urgency,  and  also  se- 
verity, such  developmenu  ars  not  likely. 
I^bor  leaders  are  on  guard  against  them; 
have  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  Thsy  are  dai- 
perately  anxious  that  Congress  go  sasy  snd 
to  that  end  are  willing  to  go  easy  tbsmsslves. 

The  spirit  of  the  House  is  more  urgent  than 
that  of  the  Sexute  and  aims  toward  the  moie 
drastic  forms  of  propossd  Isglslstlon.  Thst. 
however,  is  s  chsractsrlstic  dlffsrsnos  b»- 
tween  the  two  branches  at  all  times.  Ths 
expecutlon  of  Republican  leaders  Is  that  ttie 
House  will  write  strong  legislation,  that  the 
Senate  version  will  be  somewhat  milder,  and 
that  the  final  version  will  be  hammered  out 
In  the  stsge  of  conference  between  the  two. 
The  House  is  in  s  determined  mood;  it  will 
hold  out  for  strong  Isglslstlon. 

WILLINGNESS  TO  USTKN 

What  may  be  called  the  official  Republican 
attitude  on  labor  legislation  Is  strongly  ap- 
parent In  the  hearings  conducted  by  ths 
Senate  Lsbor  Committee.  Three  Republt- 
cans  on  the  committee — Chairmsn  Tait,  cif 
Ohio;  Ball,  of  Minnesota:  and  SMrra,  of  New 
Jersey — are  for  varloiu  reasons  leaders  la 
Republican  policy  about  lal>or.  Their  atti- 
tude throughout — and  especisUy  toward  the 
most  conspicuous  witness  from  the  labor 
side.  Secretary  of  Lat>or  Schwellenbach — is 
one  of  quiet  determination  accompanied  by 
opsn-mlnded  willingness  to  listen  to  what- 
ever labor  representatives  have  to  say.  Botlt 
ths  determination  and  the  toUranos  ars  * 
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though  labor  has  much  strength  1: 
Including    powerful    Congreaa    of 
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Tletory  UM(t  OMde  hlatory.    He  got 
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..For  the  oomhlned  resolutencM 
anoe  of  the  Republican  leaders 
•ddttloDal    reason       They    kno^ 
backed  up  not  only  by  the  cou  itry 
the  opposition  party.    The  condition 
unttsual.     Here  Is  le^lalatton  of 
importance,  which  In  the  ordiiikry 
extremely  controversial,  but  which 
greas  is  not  controversial  at  all 
party   Issue.     Far  from  separau^^g 
parties,  the  labor  Issue  binds  th 
The  leaders  of  the  Republican 
they  formulate  legislation,  do 
feel  they  must  battle  for  it  on 
far   as   batUe   arises   It    wUl    ncft 
whether  legislation  ahould  be 
details  of   it  and  on   whether 
enough.     When  leaders  of  a 
are   thus    buttressed   they   can 
open-minded    toward    the    only 
nents  of  the  legislation,  the  laboi 
spokeamen. 

Th«  attitude  of  labor  spokesm^: 
main  characteristics.     Partly 
partly  in  threat,  they  call  on 
go  ea&y.    So  far  as  that  la  a 
appeal  to  ptrfitical  considerations 
weight   whatever,  for   the  very 
both  parties  favor  the  leglsIaticAi 

The  labor  leaders  say  of  certi  in 
that  they  won't  work.    This  th< 
leaders  take  seriously.    It  Is  for 
that  they  listen  carefully  to  labo  ■ 

The   labor  leaders  say   legial4tlon 
nsra—ry.  that  there  will  be  no 
last  ye«r's  strikes.     The  weight 
aoce  has  with  Congress  Is  zero 
b«  leglalaUon.  and  It  wiU  be 
atrooc  •><>•  tt^AA  otharwla*. 
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0«tUw  dM  C«UcctiTc  S  Erike 


EXTENSION  OP  RElfiRKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnomu 
nt  THE  SBNATS  OF  THl  UmJBD  STATES 


Mondaj/.  February  3. 

Mr.    BTRO.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  to  insert 
pendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an 
article  entitled  "Outlaw  th< 
Strike,"  wrttten  by  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Peter^urg.  Va. 

There  being  no  objecUoD 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows^ 


The  teues  oonfronting  the 
pie  today  must  be  solved  quickly 
ture  of  ordered  liberty  Is  to  i 


947 

President.    I    ask 

in  the  Ap- 

exce^dlngly  able 

Collective 

Cl^arles   Hall 

the  article 
he  Rsooaa, 


American  peo- 
if  our  strue- 
e  preserved. 


Ordertl  liberty  meaiw  liberty  tinder  law. 
There  can  be  no  ordered  liberty  under  Uw- 
leesnees 

The  time  for  appeasement  and  political 
puasyfootlng  Is  paat.  The  American  people 
must  either  reassert  their  rights  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness:  or  else 
recognize  that  they  wiU.  in  the  future.  en- 
Joy  only  such  concessions  o.  tetsporary  privi- 
lagea  as  en  organised  minority  pressure  group 
may  permit.  We  might  well  recall  the  ex- 
perience of  Oermany,  Italy,  and  Russia  along 
these  Itnea. 
What  is  the  issxie  today? 
When  the  camouflage  is  torn  away,  the 
issue  Is  ciearly  revealed.     It  is  this: 

Shall  the  labor  unions,  or  any  other  organ- 
ized minority  pressure  group,  be  permitted 
to  formulate  any  demand  .ha*  they  please, 
without  previous  ascertainment  oi  their  Jus- 
tice or  injustice  by  an  Impartial  tribunal,  and 
then  compel  compliance  with  those  demands 
through  the  use  of  their  own  collective  pow- 
ers and  resources;  with  accompanying 
threats,  terrorism,  force,  and  violence;  ^ith 
disregard  and  impairment  of  the  similar  and 
equal  rights  of  others;  with  resultant  dan- 
ger to  our  entire  economic  life;  with  delib- 
erate challenge  and  flouting  of  Government; 
and  with  suspension  of  law  and  order? 

Or  shall  the  labor  unions,  like  all  other 
citizens,  fee  required  to  submit  their  claims 
to  an  impartial  Judicial  tribunal;  where  the 
rights  of  both  parties  to  the  controversy  can 
be  heard  and  determined  under  due  process 
of  law.  through  the  peaceful  processes  of 
orderly  Judicial  procedure;  where  the  public 
can  be  represented  and  protected;  and  where 
the  Judgment  of  the  court  will  be  enforced 
by  the  conunon wealth,  and  not  by  mob  vio- 
lence? 

Under  the  American  theory,  all  contro- 
versies are  Justiciable;  and  today  we  are  at- 
tempting to  have  this  theory  adopted  by  all 
nations.  At  the  same  time,  we  permit  labOT 
unions  to  enjoy  special  privileges  and  im- 
munities not  accorded  to  other  citizens;  and 
to  act  as  a  law  unto  themselves. 

The  unions  can  enforce  their  demands 
through  the  use  of  their  collective  force  and 
resources;  they  are  exempted  from  the  In- 
junctive processes  of  the  courts,  through 
which  injustice  and  violence  can  be  restrained 
at  the  start;  they  are  exempted  from  col- 
lective liability  for  collective  action;  they 
have  been  placed  outside  the  law.  and  above 
the  law.  They  have  become  a  superstate. 
Either  Government  must  control  them,  or 
else  they  will  control  Government. 

The  great  weapon  of  the  labor  unions  Is  the 
collective  strike  with  Its  accompanying  picket 
lines,  threats,  terrorism,  force,  and  violence. 
That  weapon  has  been  made  more  effective 
throxigh  the  closed  shop,  and  other  similar 
praettBM.  Today  it  is  a  sword  of  Damocles. 
•tHpuuled  by  a  hair,  and  threatening  the 
welfare  and  even  the  existence  of  the  United 
States. 

The  unions  must  be  disarmed.  The  weapon 
of  the  ooUecUve  strike  muatt  be  removed 
from  the  Nation. 

Seemingly,  the  people  and  their  leaders 
have  been  deceived  and  misled  by  the  vocifer- 
ous and  repeated  claims  of  the  unions,  so  that 
they  have  lost  the  ability  to  think  clearly. 
Practically  every  public  speaker,  even  though 
he  advocates  some  ooiitrol  at  union  exoeaaes. 
opens  his  remarks  with  a  statement  that  he 
Is  a  friend  of  labor,  that  he  wants  to  preserve 
the  gains  of  labor,  and  that  he  advocates 
collective  bargaining. 

SubstanUaUy  every  right- thinking  Ameri- 
can citizen  wants  to  safegxiard  the  rights  of 
the  laborers:  and  also  to  safeguard  the  simi- 
lar and  equal  rights  of  the  employer,  of  non- 
members  of  the  union,  of  the  general  public, 
and  to  prevent  any  Interference  with,  or  de- 
feat of.  the  administration  by  Government  of 
Its  entrusted  authority  and  of  its  duty  to  se- 
cure and  safeguard  the  equality  of  rights  of 
all  citizens. 


But  the  gains  of  labor,  m  asserted  by  the 
unions,  meank  the  special  privileges  and  im- 
munities now  enjoyed  by  the  unions  which 
impair  and  defeat  the  almllar  and  equal 
rights  of  others.  Government  was  satab- 
llshed  to  prevent  Jtist  such  impalrmerit  and 
defeat  of  the  equality  of  human  rights. 

Similarly  everyone  believes  In  the  wisdom 
and  desirabUlty  of  collective  bargatnlnj;.  The 
representatives  of  the  employees  should  con- 
fer and  bargain  with  the  employer  as  to 
wages,  hours  of  work,  working  conditions, 
sa'ety  and  health  provisions,  social -security 
arrangements,  etc. 

But  collective  bargaining  does  not  mean 
that.  In  case  of  disagreement,  the  union  as 
one  of  the  parties  shall  be  empowered  to 
compel  compliance  with  Its  demands  through 
the  exercise  of  Its  own  collective  powers  and 
resources;  while  the  employer,  all  nonmem- 
bers  of  the  union,  the  public,  and  even  gov- 
ernment Itself,  are  helpless;  because  the 
unions  have  been  exempted  from  the  equi- 
table control  of  the  courts  and  from  .collec- 
tive liability  for  their  collective  acts.  I 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  union 
and  the  employer  In  their  efforts  to  arbitrate 
and  settle  a  dispute,  then  all  arbitration 
should  cease;  for  arbitration  is  essentially 
compromise  and  appeasement  The  unset- 
tled issues  shoull  tber  be  submitted  to  a 
court,  which  will  be  able  to  bring  out  all  the 
facts  and  evidence,  to  administer  Justice  (not 
compromise  or  appeasement ) ,  and  to  protect 
equally  the  rights  of  all  laborers,  employers, 
and  of  the  public. 

But  unions  apparently  do  not  seek  Jtis- 
tlce — rather  they  seek   favoritism. 

There  Is  no  more  Justification  for  a  labor 
union  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  arbi- 
trary demands  through  the  use  of  its  collec- 
tive powers  and  resources,  with  Its  accom- 
panying threats,  terrorism,  force,  and  vio- 
lence, than  for  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  follow 
a  similar  procedure. 

Labor  unicms,  as  such,  have  no  collective 
inherent  rights.  All  Inherent  rights  are  In- 
dividual, and  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a 
collective  Inherent  right.  The  Creator  en- 
dowed each  human  being  with  an  equality  of 
such  rights,  but  with  a  disparity  of  powers 
or  talents.  No  human  being  or  institution 
can  change  or  alter  that  equality  of  endow- 
ment of  inherent  rights. 

The  members  of  a  labor  union,  acting  col- 
lectively, have  no  greater  or  different  rights 
from  those  held  by  every  non member  in- 
dividual. The  mere  fact  of  acting  ooUec- 
tively  does  not  change  the  character  or  vol- 
ume of  rights  held  by  each  member. 
Through  collective  organization  andl  action, 
the  union  members  can  command  greater 
collective  powers  and  resources.  B{ut  they 
are  not  Justified  In  ualng  their  collective 
powers  and  resources  to  defeat  the  equality 
of  inherent  rights,  which  American  govern- 
ment was  established  to  secure. 

Svery  human  being  has  an  equal  Inherent 
right  to  work,  to  quit  work  in  the  abaence 
of  a  binding  contract,  to  contract  to  work 
for  another,  and  to  contract  with  others  to 
work  for  him.  The  right  to  work  is  of  no 
more  dignity  than  Is  the  right  to  contract. 
And  each  of  these  Is  an  Individual  right. 

A  man  has  a  right  to  quit  work,  vhen  he 
chooees.  in  the  absence  of  a  binding  contract. 
But  when  he  exercises  this  right  to  quit,  he 
quits;  and  thereafter  he  has  no  conceivable 
right  to  prevent  others  from  accepting  the 
Job  which  he  has  voluntarily  abandoned;  nor 
has  he  any  conceivable  right  to  limit  or  con- 
trol the  employer's  right  to  contract  with 
others  to  take  that  Job.  Nor  has  he  any 
right.  In  connection  with  others,  to  use  the 
collective  powers  and  resources  of  a  labor 
\mlon  to  Impair  the  equal  rights  of  non- 
members  to  take  the  Job,  or  the  riglit  of  the 
employer  to  employ  them.  The  American 
people  could  well  reread  the  parable  of  the 
vineyard,  related  In  Matthew  20.  verses  1-16, 
as   ahowing   our   Lord's   conception    of   the 


■acredness  of  the  rights  of  property  knd  of 
contract,  of  the  rights  of  employer  and  ot 
employees. 

The  collective  strike,  as  exercised  today  by 
the  unions,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
conspiracy  by  an  organized  group  to  destroy 
that  equality  of  Inherent  rights  which  Amer- 
ican Government  was  established  to  secure; 
and  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  demands 
by  unlawful  means,  throu^'h  the  use  of  its 
own  force  and  resources  In  defiance  of  gov- 
ernment and  in  violation  of  public  order, 
safety  and  welfare.  • 

A  conspiracy  has  been  defined  by  the 
courts  as — 

"A  combination  formed  by  two  or  more 
persons,  by  concerted  action,  to  accomplish 
a  criminal  or  unlawful  purpose,  or  some 
purpose  not  in  Itself  criminal  or  unlawful, 
by  criminal  or  unlawful  means." 

Measured  by  this  test,  the  labor  unions, 
as  operated  today,  are  unlawful  conspiracies 
on  both  counts.  They  seek  to  accomplish 
unlawful  purposes  through  the  use  of  un- 
lawful means. 

The  collective  strike  Is  the  chief  unlawful 
means  now  used  by  labor  to  accomplish  Its 
unlawful  purposes.  Whatever  may  be  here- 
after done  to  prevent  any  group  being  or- 
ganized for  unlawful  purposes,  we  should 
now  take  away  from  the  unions  the  chief 
weapon  (or  unlawful  means)  which  they 
arbitrarily  use  to  accomplish  their  unlawful 
purposes.  This  would  effectually  and 
promptly  end  the  present  wave  of  strikes. 
It  would  reestablish  our  economy  and  en- 
able us  to  resume  production  and  avoid  a 
destructive  economic  collapse  It  would 
largely  restore  law  and  order,  and  end  na- 
tional economic  unrest. 

The  collective  strike  should  be  immedi- 
ately outlawed. 


Hawaiian  Territory's  Gaim  to  Statehood 
Entitled  to  Favorable  Concessional 
Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAtirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  3.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to  insert  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Oakland  Tribune  of  January  20.  1947, 
touching  on  the  ambitions  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  to  become  a  State. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  is  the  largest 
newspaper  on  the  east  side  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  is  a  dominant  force  for 
thought  in  an  area  containing  over  a 
million  people. 

The  owner  and  publisher  of  this  paper 
Is  the  father  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
California,  the  Honorable  William 
Knowland. 

The  position  that  the  Oakland  Trib- 
une has  taken  is  in  consonance  with 
that  of  other  newspapers  on  the  Pacific 
coast  when  it  urges  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

Chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
quasi -public  bodies  in  California  and  her 
sister  States  of  the  Pacific  reflect  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  slope 
toward  this  subject. 


Measured  by  any  standard  by  which 
other  Territories  have  been  admitted  to 
statehood.  Hawaii  rates  high.  Tho 
people  of  this  happy  land  have  proven 
their  loyalty  to  the  United  SUtes  the 
hard  way  in  the  crucible  of  war.  The 
editorial  reads  as  follows: 

HAWAnAN    TERXrT(»TS    CtAIM    TO    STATXHOOO 
KNTTTLXO  TO  FAVOKABLX  CONGRESS  ACTIOM 

Hawaii,  as  one  of  the  most  l)eautlful  and 
valuable  possessions  of  the  United  Sutes.  is 
asking  for  statehood  and  there  is  a  bUl  In  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  author- 
izing this  status.  Those  who  have  studied 
conditions  in  these  vital  and  striitegic  Islands, 
which  are  essential  to  the  defense  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  are  convinced  tliat  the  racial 
and  economic  situations  Justify  statehood. 
Some  others  are  doubtful  on  these  points,  but 
their  misgivings  are  not  supported  by  the 
facts. 

Alaska  also  wants  to  become  a  State.  A 
referendum  held  in  October  went  2  to  1  for 
statehood,  which  is  the  same  as  the  last  vote 
in  Hawaii.  There  also  Is  some  sentiment  in 
Congress  in  favor  of  Alaskan  aspirations. 

It  seems  possible  then  that  this  year  may 
be  the  first  In  35  years  in  which  a  new  State 
comes  Into  the  Union. 

Never  before  has  so  long  a  period  as  35  years 
elapsed  between  the  admission  of  States.  The 
longest  previous  hiatus  was  15  years,  between 
the  entrance  of  Missouri  In  1821  and  that  of 
Arkansas  in  1836.  Between  1816  and  1821  a 
new  State  was  admitted  every  year.  Only 
three  Members  of  the  present  Congress — Sen- 
ator McKellar  and  Representittlves  Sabath 
and  DouoHTON — were  Members  when  Arizona 
became  the  forty-eighth  State  35  years  ago 
this  coming  February  14.  Arirona  and  New 
Mexico  were  to  have  come  In  together,  but  In 
1911  President  Taft  vetoed  the  resolution  for 
Joint  admission  because  the  constitution  sub- 
mitted by  Arizona  provided  for  recall  of 
Judges. 

The  only  requirements  in  the  Constitution 
covering  statehood  are  that  the  Pede'-al  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  each  State  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  that  r.o  State's  ter- 
ritory may  be  divided  into  new  States  with- 
out its  consent.  Otherwise  Co.igress  is  free 
to  set  the  terms  for  admitting  n  new  State. 

The  usual  requirements  are  that  Its  in- 
habitants have  shown  desire  for  statehood, 
that  it  have  enough  population  to  support  a 
State  government,,  that  its  people  have  shown 
capacity  for  self-rule.  Usually  Congress  au- 
thorizes a  convention  to  draft  a  constitution, 
which  Is  then  to  be  approved  by  popular 
referendum.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  new 
State  to  have  had  the  previous  status  of 
a  Territory. 

However,  this  procedure  han  had  Its  ex- 
ceptions. Six  States  were  admitted  without 
congressional  authorisation  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  Texas  was  admitted  with- 
out having  been  a  Territory;  it  was  author- 
ized. If  it  chose,  to  divide  Its  territory  into 
five  States.  West  Virginia  wascarved  out  of 
Virginia  during  the  Civil  War  without  the 
consent  of  Virginia,  and  Nevada  was  admitted 
in  1864  with  a  population  of  only  about  7,000. 

There  has  been  hesitation  about  admitting 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  because  they  do  not  adjoin 
any  present  State.  But  Loul.'ilana  was  not 
contiguous  to  any  other  State  when  admitted 
in  1812,  and  when  California  was  admitted  in 
1850  the  nearest  other  State  was  Texas. 

The  population  of  Hawaii,  over  half  a  mil- 
lion, is  larger  than  that  of  any  State  at  the 
time  of  admission  except  Oklatioma.  Alaska 
has  a  population  of  about  75,0<:i0,  with  whites 
slightly  predominating  In  numbers  over 
Eskimos  and  Indians. 

The  claim  of  Hawaii  to  statehood  Is  espe- 
cially strong  and  should  be  given  the  fullest 
consideration  in  the  Congreaa. 


DM*t  Kid  Ut.  Jm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wiacoNsiN 

IN  THC  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVM 

Monday.  February  3,  1947 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRO,  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper editorial  from  the  La  Crosse  Trib- 
une of  La  Crosse,  Wis. : 

DON'T  Km  us,  JOK 

Josef  Stalin  is  quoted  by  a  none  too  re- 
liable correspondent  in  a  recent  magazine 
article  as  believing  there  Is  no  need  to  fear 
another  war  because  there  Is  no  reason  for 
it,  and   the   peoples  do  not  want  to  fight. 

He  also  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  U.  8. 
S.  R.  can  live  peaceably  in  the  same  world 
with  capitalism,  "with  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  either  to  Interfere  with  the  Internal 
political  affairs  of  the  other." 

That's  fine.  W^  hope  be  means  it.  In  the 
meantime,  however.  It  would  help  if  Uncle 
Joe  would  tell  the  boys  on  Pravda  and  Iz- 
vestia  about  his  new  point  of  view,  and  for- 
bid— as  he  can  do  with  a  flip  of  the  WTlst — 
the  daily  dose  of  anti -American  propaganda 
which  is  dished  out  by  his  obedleiit  press. 

Until  the  Russian  press  and  radio  ceases  to 
distort  facts  and  call  names,  until  It  stops 
seeing  imperialists  hiding  behind  every  bush 
In  the  United  States  thirsting  for  Russian 
gore,  we  will  listen  to  Stalin's  sweet  talk 
with  reservations. 

It  was  Stalin  himself  who  said  that  It  Is 
sometimes  necessary  for  the  revolution  to 
take  a  step  back  In  order  later  to  take  two 
steps  forward. 

Are  you  Just  taking  a  step  back,  Joef 


Wholesalers  and  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act — Are  They  In  Became  They  Art 
Out? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOBUS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  February  3.  1947 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Robert  F.  Klepinger,  a  very  distin- 
guished young  lawyer  from  Washington 
and  Ohio,  from  Law  Notes,  volume  L, 
No.  2.  of  May  1948: 
Wholesauos     and    thx    BoamaoK-PATMAN 

Act — ^Aax    Thet    In    Bscactb    Thxt    Abc 

Out?' 
(By  Robert  P.  Klepinger,  of  the  Washing- 
ton (D.  C.)  and  Ohio  bars) 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  distribution  under 
our  economic  system  Is  the  wholesaler's  dis- 
count. No  one  appears  to  have  successfully 
challenged  or  to  have  jtostlfled  denial  of  It 


'This  Is  the  second  article  dlscuMlog  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  The  first  i^spearcd 
In  Law  Notes,  February  1946,  vol.  L.  No.  1. 
p.  11. 
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On  June  19.  1936.  Ckingress 
Clayton  Act  by  enacting  the 
mSD  Price  Dtscrlmmation  Act* 
wOatA  that  Congress  was  aware 
nen   rule,   tb*  Bfstery   deepcni 
studies  the  l««taUtlve  history  of 
■OD-Patman  law.     The  bUl.  as 
the  House,  contained  a  provlslbn 
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seems  to  have  been  In  the 

of   the  conference 
th*  final   action  taken: 
itlou  section  of  pure 
eliminated  fron.  chat  part 
ate  bill.-' 

But  the  real  reason  must  be 
inference.      It   is   that   farmer 
Msoclatlons  were  contending  tha 
bare  been  deprived  of  wholesales 
bars'  discounts  unless  the 
liaion  was  stridden.* 

Now.  the  Act's  legislative  background 
.^Tieans  simply  this:  Congress  i  ejected  the 
prbposal  that  a  manufacturer  (  ould  refuse 
a  retailer  the  wholesale  discount.  That  con- 
clusion SMas  Inescapable.  A  t  we  have 
seen,  cooperatlvaa  are  retailers.     There  Is  no 
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question  about  that  classification.    We  than 
proceed  one  step  further. 

a  PBOPOStD  LXC28LATION  Of  A  LAW  BBCAUSK  IT  IS 
OUTt 

The  elimination  of  proposed  provisions 
in  a  bill  establishes  the  congressional  Intent 
to  withhold  and  deny  the  proposal.  It  can- 
not be  read  into  the  law,  under  those  dr- 
cumstancea,  by  implication.  That  propoal- 
tion  was  upheld  in  the  Cudaby  casu*  in 
which  the  sole  question  vras  whether  Con- 
gress had  authorized  the  Administrator  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
arda  Act "  to  delegate  his  statutory  power 
(to  regional  directors)  to  Issue  subpenas. 
The  Court  reviewed  the  legislative  history  of 
the  act  which,  it  stated,  significantly  shovra 
that  the  authority  to  delegate  the  subpena 
power  was  eliminated  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee from  the  bills  which  each  House  had 
■adopted.  Such  authority,  expressly  granted 
in  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate,  was 
rejected  by  the  conference  committee. 

The  Court  had  previously  observed  that  the 
Pederal  Trade  Commission  Act  "  as  well  as 
other  acta,  did  not  grant  authority  to  dele- 
gate the  Issuance  of  subpoenas.  In  the 
Cudahy  case  an  express  power  had  been  kept 
In  a  Senate  bill  as  passed  by  that  body. 
But  the  classification  section  in  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  bill  never  received  even  that 
sanction  because  It  was  killed  before  House 
passage  by  the  very  committee  which  bad 
first  espoused  It. 

Surely,  Congress  never  intended  that  co- 
operative associations  should  have  the  sole 
right  to  wholesale  discounts  while  denying 
it  to  other  retailers  such  as  chain  stores. 
In  the  light  of  this  legislative  history,  who 
would  contend  serlotisly  to  the  contrary, 
especially  when  It  Is  recognized  that  thou- 
sands of  drugglste  In  Btiffalo.  Philadelphia, 
and  Minneapolis,  for  example,  all  buy  as 
wholesalers  In  the  role  of  cooperative  whole- 
sale drug  houses?  All  return  from  8  per- 
cent to  10  percent  of  the  wholesale  purchase 
price  to  their  individual  retailer-owners.  If 
chains  were  not  given  the  wholesale  discount 
this  would  mean  that  they  were  discrimi- 
nated against  to  the  extent  of  15  percent  or 
20  percent  because  chains  perform  their  own 
warehousing  at  an  average  cost  of  approxi- 
mately 8  percent. 

The  coauthor  of  the  Roblnsoin-Patinan  Act, 
in  his  book  by  that  name,  admits  that  whole- 
salers are  not  directly  mentioned  in  the 
law.  He  enunciates  the  principle  that  If  a 
manufacturer  elects  to  distribute  merchan- 
dise both  through  an  independent  whole- 
saler and  a  chain  store  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  must  apply  in  tha  treatment  of 
the  wholesaler  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  purchaser.  This  Is  true. 
he  says,  because  that  principle  is  "Implied" 
in  this  language  of  the  law:  "or  to  Injiffe, 
destroy,  or  prevent  competition  with  any 
person  who  either  grants  or  knowingly  re- 
ceives the  benefite  of  such  discrimination, 
or  with  customers  of  either  of  them." 

He  repeats  that  the  principle  Is  again  spe- 
cifically implied  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill 
when  it  T7as  Introduced  In  Congress.  But  the 
preamble  to  the  bill  was  stricken  on  passage 
by  the  House  and  the  title  amended  to  read 
as  It  appears  In  the  Act.  The  quoted  lan- 
guage Inunediately  precedes  the  first  proviso 
In  the  first  section. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  why  specific  language 
in  recognition  of  the  wholesaler's  discount 
is  not  used  In  the  law  and  the  problem  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  directly  passed  upon 
by  the  courts.  Apparently  wholesalers  th\is 
far  are  only  under  the  law  upon  the  assump- 
tloo  that,  right  or  wrong,  their  function  la 
so  vital  that  without  it,  generally  speaking. 


•Cudahif  Pocking  Co..  Etc.  r.  HoUand  (82 
8.  Ct.  851,  658:  318  U.  S.  357,  368). 
">  29  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  301  et  sm. 
"  15  U.  8.  C.  A.,  sec.  1». 


the  distributive  procesa  would  be  Impaired 
if  not  rendered  im  possible.  The  prt  ponente 
of  the  act  repeatedly  declared  that  Ite  pur- 
pose was  to  protect  the  independent  mer- 
chant, the  public  served  by  him,  ind  the 
manufacturer:  that  the  principal  method  to 
accomplish  that  purpose  waa  to  regulate  and 
control  mass-buying  power.  Although  the 
bill  waa  said  to  have  been  drafted  by  i  wbole- 
saie  association. '^  it  contains  no  declaration- 
of -policy  section  such  as  has  been  Inc  luded  In 
many  :  cte  of  Congress  enacted  in  he  past 
decade  to  control  and  regulate  buelnesa  in 
Interstate  commerce. 

A  member  of  the  conference  cc>inmittee 
Stated,  when  the  conference  report  was  de- 
bated, that  the  bill  which  was  finally  passed 
contained  many  Inconsistencies.  He  alro 
raid: 

"In  one  breath  you  can  give  any  discount 
or  allowance.  In  the  next  breath  you  say, 
'No:  you  cannot  give  any  disccunt,  llxe  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  can  prevent  it.'  " 

Referring  specifically  to  sections  1,  3.  and 
3  of  the  bill  as  they  became  the  law.  he 
added: 

"*  *  *  I  have  read  this  bill  backward 
and  forward  in  an  endeavor  to  get  the  in- 
consistencies removed  therefrom,  bu ;  I  can- 
not do  it.  •  •  •  For  example,  urder  the 
general  House  bill  (sees.  1,  3)  there  i:}  a  cell- 
ing set  upon  the  amount  of  discount  that 
may  be  given.  There  is  a  limitation,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  be  fixed  by  tlie  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Under  •  •  • 
(sec.  3)  any  quantity  discount  can  be  given, 
any  amount,  provided  it  is  given  or  is  avail- 
able to  everyone  who  obtains  or  buys  the 
same  quantity.  There  is  no  llmltatlcn  as  to 
the  amount  of  discount  obtainable  or  to  be 
given  under  •  •  •  (sec.  3)  providsd  that 
amount  is  available  to  everybody.  How 
under  the  sun  you  are  going  to  reconcile 
that  provision  with  the  other  sections  of  the 
House  bill  Is  beyond  me."  " 

Those  views  do  not  represent  an  isolated 
example  of  careless  lawmaking.  As  recently 
as  May  31,  1946,  an  eminent  Senator  chal- 
lenged any  lawyer  in  the  Senate  "to  say 
that  he  has  ever  seen  so  poor  a  piece  of 
legislation  and  one  so  awkwardly  dra:ted  as 
is  this  provision  •  •  •.  The  la;iguage 
Itself  shows  how  loosely  and  carelessly  the 
legislation  has  been  drawn  by  whoever 
drafted  It.  But  whoever  drafted  it  eld  one 
of  the  poorest  Jobs,  in  my  Judgment,  that 
has  ever  been  done  on  any  bill  I  have  seen 
presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States." 

If  the  rule  of  statutory  construction  In 
the  Cudahy  case,  supra,  is  controlling,  then 
it  may  well  be  urged  that  when  Congress 
refused  to  enact  the  classificatlon-of-pur- 
chasers  section,  it  did  not  Intend  to  "safe- 
guard differentials  between  different  classes 
of  p\u"chasers"  which,  as  we  have  seen,"  waa 
the  avowed  reason  for  sponsoring  It.  Are, 
therefore,  those  differentials  between  classes 
(wholesalers.  Jobbers,  retailers)  aafefuarded 
by  the  act?  In  an  approach  to  that,  ques- 
tion, it  la  Interesting  to  contemplate  the 
conference  report  language"  as  It  might 
have  been  written  explaining  the  dlK^irded 
classification  proposal.  An  excerpt  will  suf- 
fice: 

"A  separate  clause  safeguarding  differen- 
tials between  different  classes  of  purchasers 
becomes  unnecessary.  Such  differentials,  so 
long  as  equal  treatment  is  required  within 
the  class,  do  give  rise  to  the  competitive  evils 
to  which  the  bill  Is  aimed." 

The  question  of  whether  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  upholds  and  justifies  the  whole- 
saler's discount  is  alao  troublesome  to  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  counsel.  This  la 
seen  at  once  in  their  observations: 


"  80  CONCHESSIONAI.  RXOMO,  8137. 
^  90  CONGXCSSIONAL  Rbcord,  9419. 
**  Footnote  4. 
»  Footnote  4. 
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*^t  is  not  surprising  that  inquiry  has  been 
made  •  •  •  concerning  the  application 
of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  regarding  prices 
and  discounte  quoted  diflerent  classes  of 
trade.  There  is  ground  for  differences  of 
opinion,  and  in  many  cases  only  litigation 
and  the  resolution  thereof  by  the  courts  will 
settle  the  Issues  involved.  Any  reliable 
opinion  upon  the  situation  would  require 
consideration  of  the  f.cts  relating  to  Justi- 
fication of  the  differences  in  discounts  based 
on  differences  in  cost  and  upon  the  actual 
effects  upon  competition  and  competitors 
resulting  from  the  differences  in  discounts." 

The  inquiry  made  to  counsel  for  the  Com- 
mission was  how  a  wholesaler's  discount  is 
Justified  and  recognized,  legardless  of  the 
amount  he  may  buy:  whether  the  language 
of  the  Act  "definitely  provides  for  a  whole- 
saler's discount — or,  if  the  language  of  the 
Act  is  not  specific,  whether  the  legislative  de- 
bate or  reports  establish  such  intent.  If  any. 

In  January  1946  "  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission stated  that  the  interpretation  (of 
sec.  2  of  the  Clayton  Act)  in  the  Mennen 
case,  supra  was  discarded  by  the  Supreme 
Court  n  Van  Camp  &  Sons  v.  American  Can 
Co.:^'  that  that  decision  also  In  effect  over- 
ruled the  National  Biscuit  Co.  case."  The 
latter  had  upheld  griiduated  quantity  dis- 
counts based  on  total  purchases  of  stores  of 
a  chain  and  the  denial  to  individual  owners 
who  sought  to  pool  their  purchases  so  as  to 
qualify  for  such  discounts. 

Whether  the  Mennen  rUIe,  summarized 
briefly  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  was 
"discarded"  in  the  Van  Camp  decision,  la 
open  to  argument  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Su- 
preme Court's  reference  to  the  Mennen  case: 

"We  have  not  failed  carefully  to  consider 
Mennen  Co.  v.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
((C.  C.  A.)  288  F.  774)  (foUowed  in  National 
Biscuit  Co.  V.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
((C.  C.  A.)  299  F.  733).  cited  as  contrary  to 
the  conclusion  we  have  reached.  The  deci- 
sion In  that  csise  was  based  upon  the  prem- 
ise that  the  statute  was  ambiguous  and  re- 
quired the  aid  of  committee  reports,  etc.,  to 
determine  its  meaning,  a  premise  which  we 
have  rejected  as  unsound." 

The  Court  had  stated  the  facts  briefly: 

"George  Van  Camp  &  Sons  Co.,  the  com- 
plainant, and  the  Van  Camp  Packing  Co.,  are 
both  engaged  in  the  business  of  packing  and 
selling  food  products  In  tin  cans  in  inter- 
state commerce.  The  American  Can  Co. 
manufactures  tin  cans  used  in  the  food-pack- 
ing Industry  and  sells  such  cans  to  the  other 
two  companies  and  leases  to  them  machines 
for  sealing  the  cans.  It  sells  to  the  packing 
company  at  a  discount  of  20  percent  below 
the  announced  standard  prices  at  which  it 
sells  cans  of  the  same  kind  to  the  complain- 
ant; It  charges  complainant  a  fixed  rental 
for  the  sealing  machines,  but  furnishes  them 
to  the  packing  company  free  of  charge;  and 
it  discriminates  in  other  respects.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  discrimination  is  to  substantially 
lessen  competition,  and  Ita  tendency  is  to 
create  a  monopoly,  in  the  line  of  Interstate 
commerce  in  which  complainant  and  the 
packing  company  are  competitively  engaged." 

CONCLUSION 

On  October  15.  1945,  President  Truman 
made  a  salutary  plea  for  the  consumer  to 
the  Seventeenth  Boston  Conference  on 
Distribution.*" 

He  urged  that  "intensive  market  exploita- 
tion must  now  replace  wartime  allocation  of 
goods;  the  consumer  must  be  reached  and 
sold  at  the  lowest  possible  cost." 

He  continued: 

"Circumstances  this  year  clearly  point  to 
the  need  for  a  critical  reexamination  of  the 

"  See  Roblnson-Patman  Act  Symposium, 
January  23.  1946  (C.  C.  H.).  cited  in  Law 
Notes,  February  1946,  vol.  L,  No.  1.  p.  14. 

"  (1929),  49  8.  Ct,  112;  278  U.  S.  245.  73 
L.  Ed.  31. 

"  299  P.  733. 

'•  New  York  Times.  October  16,  1945. 


ways  and  means,  and  the  cost  of  distribut- 
ing goods  and  services  from  producer  to 
consumer." 

If  the  proposed  reexamination  is  under- 
taken. It  is  to  be  hoped  It  will  be  searching 
and  include  not  only  related  Federal  and 
State  laws  and  their  Judicial  construction, 
but  "existing  habits  of  trade." 

The  need  is  imperative.  The  economic 
problems  confronting  the  American  public 
demand  it. 


Gentlemen,  the  Hour  It  Yoars — To  the 
Eightieth  Congress  Without  Regard  to 
Party 
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OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3.  1947 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Staple  Cotton  Review,  January 
1947,  official  organ  of  the  Staple  Cotton 
Cooperative  Asi,ociation,  the  oldest  and 
most  successful  cotton  cooperative  as- 
sociation in  the  Cotton  Belt,  of  which 
my  valued  and  devoted  personal  friend, 
Hon.  A.  H.  Stone,  chairman  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Tax  Commission  for  many  years, 
one  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  most 
accomplished  economists  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  editor,  to  wit: 

GENTLEMEN,    THE   HOUB    IS    TOURS 

To  the  Eightieth  Congress  Without  Regard 
to  Party: 
In  addressing  the  following  observations  to 
the  Eightieth  Congress  without  regard  to 
party  we  do  so  advisedly.  Seldom  In  the  his- 
tory of  political  parties  In  the  English-speak- 
ing world  has  so  great  an  opportunity  been 
presented  as  was  given  the  Republicans  by 
the  American  people  at  the  elections  of  No- 
vember 1946.  With  this  opportunity  goes 
also  an  almost  staggering  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. But  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the 
duty  is  confined  to  Americans  of  any  one 
political  persuasion.  These  are  -.he  heritage 
and  the  birthright  of  every  man  and  woman 
living  under  our  system  of  government.  One 
of  the  strongest  injunctions  laid  down  -in 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  a  document 
which  stands  next  only  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ant  the  Constitution,  and  is 
of  almost  equal  fundamental  importance,  Is 
that  against  overemphasis  on  party.  So  we 
would  avoid  that  here.  (By  the  way,  you  can 
find  no  truer  governmental  chart,  none  more 
certain  to  bring  us  safely  back  to  the  security 
of  our  ancient  moorings,  than  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  that  immortal  message  from  the 
Father  of  His  Country.  Think  over  this  when 
you  read  It  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday 
next  month.)  Members  of  Congress,  Senators 
and  Representatives  alike,  are  Americans  first, 
and  last,  and  in  this  crisis  their  first  duty  is 
to  America  and  the  American  people  rather 
than  to  any  political  party.  The  situation 
internally  In  which  this  country  finds  Itself 
is  the  resiolt  of  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances for  which  no  one  party  is  solely  re- 
sponsible. It  is  murlr  more  nearly  the  work 
of  one  man,  who.  In  defiance  of  one  of  our 
most  sacred  traditions,  was  kept  in  power 
overlong  by  the  people  themselves,  chiefly  as 
a  reward  for  the  bestowal  of  bounty  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  and  in  order  to  continue 
it,  on  a  scale  more  vast  than  was  ever  known 
in  the  world's  history. 


During  14  srears  of  so-called  Democratic 
control,  and  we  repeat,  almost  entirely  under 
the  o\>erpowerlng  dominance  of  a  single  per- 
sonality, this  country  came  dangerously  near 
the  parting  of  the  ways  in  the  matter  of  lU 
fundamental  structure.  The  war  cannot  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  the  most  radical  de- 
partures made  under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  control 
and  at  his  instigation  and  Insistence.  There 
is  good  authority  for  the  statement  that  dur- 
ing his  first  term.  1933  to  1036.  Federal  ex- 
penditures exceeded  those  of  all  his  prede- 
cessors combined,  from  George  Washington 
on.  And  none  of  it  was  for  war  purpoaes  nor 
in  anticipation  of  war.  He  was  Preaident  for 
9  years  before  Pearl  Harbor.  But  the  signifi- 
cance and  the  htirtfui  consequences  of  the 
Roosevelt  expenditures  are  not  to  be  found 
in  their  volume,  appalling  as  that  was.  la 
an  address  which  this  writer  made  as  presl- 
dent  of  the  National  Tax  Association.  In  San 
Francisco.  In  1939,  he  made  the  statement 
that  regardless  of  the  enormous  volume  of 
Federal  expenditures  under  Roosevelt,  it  was 
only  through  an  analysis  of  their  application 
and  purpose  that  the  real  significance  of  the 
figures  could  be  determined.  Keeping  the 
date.  1939,  in  mind,  we  quote  from  that  ad- 
dress: 

"When  we  thus  bring  Into  view  the  picture 
of  the  uses  of  the  vast  sums  which  have  been 
and  are  being  expended,  their  application  to 
purposes  not  heretofore  dreamed  of  as  gov- 
ernmental functions,  we  realize  that  we  ara 
dealing  vrith  something  fundamentally  much 
more  serious  than  a  mere  statistical  exhibit, 
no  matter  how  staggering  Ite  size.  We  are 
concerned  here  with  a  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment, rather  than  with  the  Implemente  of 
governmental  operation.  We  are  witnessing 
the  process  of  a  gradual  but  sure  decadence, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  a  certein  lowering  of 
the  standards,  of  a  liberty-loving.  Individ- 
ually Independent,  self-reliant  people,  into 
def>endent  masses  and  groups,  bringing  upon 
the  Nation  and  the  Bute  every  conceivable 
form  of  pressure  for  securing  for  themselves 
every  conceivable  form  of  governmental  serv- 
ice or  benefit.  We  are  seeing  enacted  before 
otu*  eyes  the  tragedy  of  a  bloodless  revolution, 
through  which  all  unite  and  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, even  sovereign  Stetes  themselves, 
apparently  hive  come  to  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice their  pride,  and  all  but  literally  sub- 
scribe to  pauper's  oaths,  in  order  to  obtain 
what  they  call  'our  share'  of  public  bounty. 
We  are  undergoing  a  test  of  our  capacity  for 
self-government  under  the  forms  of  a  repre- 
sentative democracy." 

These  statements  were  not  in  any  sens* 
exaggerations.  If  you  will  turn  back  to 
another  election,  10  years  ago,  that  of  No- 
vember 1936  and  read  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  speech,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced the  personal  platform  upon  which 
he  proposed  to  continue  in  office,  you  will 
find  ample  warrant  for  much  more  than  we 
think  it  Is  worth  while  to  say  here  and  now. 
In  that  speech,  he  took  the  American  people 
up  on  a  high  mountain  and  promised  them 
the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof,  if  they 
would  only  continue  him  in  office  and  would 
follow  where  he  proposed  to  lead.  He  prom- 
ised every  element  of  the  population  erery- 
thlng  which  human  Ingenuity  could  dariaa 
in  the  way  of  personal  benefactions  through 
governmenttl  largess.  His  promises  were 
the  full  bloom  of  all  that  men  may  hop>e. 
seek,  and  desire  upon  this  earth  for  their 
wives  and  children  and  themselves.  Hla 
language  was  so  plain,  so  simple,  and  so  di- 
rect as  to  need  neither  explanation  nor  com- 
ment. His  appeal  to  the  frailties  of  human 
nature.  Ite  instinctive  selfishness,  self-in- 
terest, and  greed,  was  Irresistible.  He  wasted 
no  time  in  discussing  such  abstractions  as 
whether  the  objectives  so  declsred,  the  hopes 
so  expressed,  fitted  in  with  the  scheme  of 
government  tmder  which  we  live,  or  ran 
counter  to  the  organic  law  which  supporte 
the  framework  of  the  estebllshed  order  un- 
der which  these  things  were  to  be  made  to 
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lln  Delano  Roosevelt  will  live  forever  in  the       the  far   corners  of  the   earth   over  the   air       Europa.     Despite  caustic  opposition,  he  set 
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Mr.  RooMvelt's  speech  m  mtne 

exemplified  one  of  tl?e  greatest 
offered  In  the  pa<!es  of  the  bu 
mental  poUcMs.  purpoMs.  and 
the  jmt  Iten.  an  rebruary  16 
land  sent  a  bnef  veto  meicagf 
In  which  he  disapproved  an 
•10  000  for  relief  in  certain 
ccuntiea  of  Texas.     Ur 

"I  can  find  no  warrant  lor 
prlatlon  in  the  Constitution 
believe  that  the  power  and  dut^- 
eral  Government  ovight  to  be 
relief  of  individual  suffering 
manner  properly  related  to  the 
or  benefit.     A  prevalent 
gard  the  limited  mission  of  tl 
duty  should.  I\blnk.  be 
to  the  end  that  the  lesson 
stantly    enforced    that    thoug|i 
support     the     Government, 
ment  should  not  support  the 
Federal  aid  in  such  cases 
pectation  of  paternal  care  on 
Government  and  weakens  the 
our  national  character. ' 

Mr.  Cleveland  wb?  a  Democ 
us  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
have  reason  to  feel  that  dowi 
he  was  the  last  one  to  fill  the 
dent.    He  ranks  easily,  by 
among  the  five  or  six  really 
which  this  country  has  had  in 
Be  bad  profound  convictions 
tluns   and   duties   of    the 
ment.     But  it  u  not  claimed 
more    honest,    more    patriotic 
character  than  was  kCr 
ference   between   the   two 
purpose   here   to   emphasize, 
fcund  in  the  personal  qualit 
butes  of   the   two  men.     It   li 
which  transcends  all  personal 
and  goes  to  the  very  bedrock 
stones  laid  by  our   forefather  i 
peratructure  which   they 
and  which  it  should  be  our 
perpetuate  unimpaired. 

In  commenting  at  the  time 
tton  of  1936.  we  made  the 
Uon. 

"Apparently,  we  have  now 
point  of  another  revolution  In 
•ubetance  and  theory,  whicb 
les«  real  because  It  is  being 
without  war  or  bloodshed 
change  of  outward,  visible 
lorm." 

Revolutionfi  do  not  go 
they  are  in  the  wrong  directio 
may  be  mitigated.  If  not 
As   a   practical   proposition, 
know  that  we  have  gone  too  fai 
orderly  return  to  the 
Uon  held  by  Orover  Cleveland. 
too  far  10  years  ago.    On  the 
had  even  then  gone  far  enougl 
site    dlrecUon.    far    beyond 
emergency  exctise.  to  realize 
volved  in  attempting  to  give 
and  nove:  theories  of  service 
Incorporation    Into    permanen  i 
government      It  is  not  yet  to  > 
some  sane  and  substantial 
tte  two  eztxemes:   not  necees^ 
a  nUddie  ground,  but 
the  two.    To  discover  and 
cation  of  this  aone  of  safety,  to 
able  boundaries  and  by  fair 
this  is  the  duty,  as  it  should  ti 
of  all  patriotic  Americans,  re 
litical  afflaaticn. 

It  U  a  f.'iir  question  to  ask  i 
by   the  fundamentals  of  our 
■tructure.      Fifteen    years    age 
might  have  been  aalf -evident 
the  avenige  Amarlean  of  vctia; 
mtich  as  a  hlgh-achool 
w«  have  savtral  tlmas  pointed 
ata.  «•  taava  unidergocM 
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Is  that  of  the  difference  between  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  the  cltlien  and  that  of 
the  citizen  to  the  Government.  Another  one 
of  preeminent  importance  Is  that  of  restor- 
ing in  the  estimation  of  the  American  peo- 
ple the  dignity  and  standing  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Another  U  the 
division  and  separation  of  the  functions  of 
government  between  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  branches.  Another  is  the 
rights  of  the  SUtes.  including  their  free- 
dom from  Federal  encroachments.  There  can 
be  no  Indestructible  Union,  except  it  be  com- 
posed of  indestructible  States.  Another 
covers  the  rights  of  the  people  and  their  free- 
dom from  Federal  and  other  artificial  Inter- 
ference, regimentation,  and  control.  The 
right  to  work  is  a  fundamental.  God-given, 
essential  human  right,  one  which  should  not 
be  hampered  or  restricted  by  any  require- 
ment of  membership  in  or  affiliation  with 
any  man-made  organization  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  The  right  of  Individual  bargain- 
ing transcends  the  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively. One  of  the  most  important ,  one  which 
Is  In  fact  absolutely  essential  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Government  Itself,  is  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  protect  Itself  In  the 
exercise  of  its  governmental  functions.  One 
of  the  chief  of  these  functions  is  that  of 
protecting  its  citizens  in  the  orderly  processes 
of  their  lives  against  the  selfish  machinations 
of  either  capital  or  labor  or  against  any  other 
form  of  attack.  This  right  was  conclusively 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Debs 
case,  growing  out  of  the  Pullman  strikes,  dur- 
ing Cleveland's  first  administration.  It  is  to- 
day again  on  trial.  There  are  other  funda- 
mentals, but  this  enumeration  is  sufficient 
for  our  purposes  here. 

As  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  these — 
that  erf  the  constitutional  divlsior  of  Federal 
authority — we  shall  call  George  Washington 
to  witness.  One  of  the  wisest  of  the  injunc- 
tions In  his  Farewell  Address  was  in  these 
words:  "It  is  Important,  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking  In  a  free  country  should 
Inspire  caution  In  those  entrusted  with  Its 
administration  to  confine  themselves  within 
their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoid- 
ing In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  de- 
partment to  encroach  upon  another.  The 
spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate 
the  powers  of  all  the  departments  In  one,  and 
thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of 
that  love  of  power  and  proueness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominates  In  the  human  heart  Is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this 
position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks 
in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing 
and  distributing  It  into  different  depositories, 
and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  Invasion  by  the  others, 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
mcdem.  some  oX  them  In  ovu"  country  and 
under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must 
be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If  In 
the  opinion  of  the  people  the  distribution  or 
modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be 
in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected 
by  an  amendment  In  the  way  which  the 
Constitution  designates.  But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this  In  one 
instance  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  la 
the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  govern- 
ments are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must 
always  greatly  overbalance  In  permanent  evil 
any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the 
use  can  at  any  time  yield." 

It  should  be  profitable  to  recall  the  fact 
that  during  the  4  years  beginning  with  1033. 
we  witne£:ied  the  most  glaring  example  of  the 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  encroachment,  egains't 
which  Washington  so  solemnly  warned.  We 
had  then  the  spectacle  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  a  large  extent  practically 
absorbing  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  at  the  &am«  time  brazenly 
ati^mpur.g  to  control  the  highest  biauch  of 


ism.  regardless  of  governmental  form 

As  to  another,  the  necessity  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Independence  of  the  States 
from  Federal  encroachment,  we  may  go  from 
Virginia  to  Massachusetts  and  put  another 
President  on  the  stand.  This  time  it  is 
Calvin  Coolidge,  speaking  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  Va  ,  on 
May  15.  1926: 

"No  method  of  procedure  has  ever  been 
devised  by  which  liberty  could  be  divorced 
form  local  self-government.  No  plan  of  cen- 
tralization has  ever  been  adopted  which  did 
not  result  in  bureaucracy,  tyranny,  inllex- 
ibllity.  reaction,  and  decline.  Of  all  forms 
of  government,  those  administered  by  bu- 
reaus are  about  the  least  satisfactory  to  an 
enlightened  and  progressive  people.  Being 
irresponsible,  they  become  autocratic,  and 
being  autocratic  they  resist  all  development. 
Unless  bureaucracy  Is  constantly  resisted  it 
breaks  down  representative  government  and 
overwhelms  democracy.  It  Is  the  one  element 
In  our  Institutions  that  sets  up  the  pretense 
of  having  authority  over  everybody  and  be- 
ing responsible  to  nobody. 

"While  we  ought  to  glory  In  the  Union  and 
remember  that  It  Is  the  source  from  which 
the  States  derive  their  chief  title  to  fame, 
'  we  must  also  recognize  that  the  national 
administration  is  not  and  cannot  be  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  local  government.  It  is  too 
far  away  to  be  Informed  of  local  needs,  too 
inaccessible  to  be  responsive  to  local  con- 
ditions. The  States  should  not  be  Induced 
by  coercion  or  by  favor  to  surrender  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs." 

As  to  the  freed->m,  dignity,  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Individual  citizen,  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  sought  to  protect  through  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  we  may  quote  the  language  of  a 
great  American  and  a  great  editor,  Henry  W. 
Grady: 

"Exalt  the  citizen.  As  the  SUte  is  the 
unit  of  government,  he  Is  the  imlt  of  the 
State.  Teach  him  that  his  home  is  his  castle, 
and  his  sovereignty  rests  beneath  his  hat. 
Make  him  self-respecting,  self-reliant,  and 
responsible.  Let  him  lean  on  the  State  for 
nothing  that  his  own  arm  can  do.  and  on 
the  Government  for  nothing  that  his  State 
can  do.  Let  him  cultivate  Independence  to 
the  point  of  sacrifice,  and  learn  that  humble 
things  with  unbartered  liberty  are  better 
than  splendors  bought  with  Its  price." 

We  have  said  that  It  is  the  duty  and  should 
be  the  privilege  of  every  patriotic  American 
to  defend  tliese  fundamentals.  This  is  In- 
contestably  true.  But  at  this  Juncture  in 
the  Nation's  affairs.  It  Is  in  a  peculiar  sense 
the  obligation  of  the  Congress  to  set  the 
course  and  to  lead  the  way.  It  is  not  too 
late,  but  there  is  no  time  for  delay.  Both 
duty  and  opportunity  are  knocking  at  your 
door.     Gentlemen,  the  hour  is  yours. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosetelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered br  me  at  the  Prospect  Park  Jew- 
ish Center.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  31, 
1947: 

Yesterday  we  hailed  the  naUl  day  of  a 
great  American.  To  live  in  the  hearts  of 
those  you  leave  behind  is  not  to  die.    Frank- 
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mlttee  does  not,  like  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  have  the  power  to  pass 
on  treaties,  it  will,  I  think,  have  a  great  deal 


hearts  oi  tne  people  oi  America  ana  the 
world.  We  recall  how  shocked  and  stunned 
we  were  at  his  sudden  passing.  The  stirring 
words  of  Whitman  reechoed  In  our  minds. 
Tet.  "nothing  In  life  became  him  quite  like 
leaving  it."  He  died  as  he  had  lived — as  a 
warrior  on  the  battlefield — for  he  was,  Indeed, 
a  soldier  who  fought  for  many  causes. 

In  retrospect,  we  are  better  able  to  con- 
template the  many  conflicts  that  distressed 
and  disturbed  the  Nation  for  a  long  period 
prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war.  We  now 
realize  how  effectively  Roosevelt  applied  his 
personality,  his  indomitable  spirit,  his  vision- 
ary statesmanship,  to  the  resolution  of  such 
cleavages.  It  Is  then,  and  then  only,  that  we 
achieve  a  full  and  lasting  appreciation  of  the 
stature  of  our  beloved  President. 

God  gave  him  as  servant  the  understanding 
heart — for  which  Solomon  prayed — to  Judge 
his  people  and  enable  him  to  discern  between 
good  and  evil,  between  right  and  wrong.  If 
there  ever  was  a  man  who.  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Mlcah.  "did  Justice,  loved  mercy,  and 
walked  humbly,"  It  was  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  His  heart  was  ever  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  the  common  man  and  he  struggled 
with  might  and  main  to  find  the  answer — the 
true  answer — to  those  needs.  It  is  said  that 
Heaven  gives  Its  favorites  early  death.  Roose- 
velt died  with  much  of  his  work  imfinlshed, 
but  he  had  laid  the  foundations  and  he  had 
charted  the  blueprints  for  a  better  world. 
These  will  be  his  testament — his  legacy — to 
the  American  people  as  well  as  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  It  is  for  each  one  of  us  to  strive 
to  carry  on  the  building  and  completion  of 
the  peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
world  security  for  which  be  so  arduously 
labored.  The  task  may  seem  supercolossal  at 
times,  but  he  never  faltered — and  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  so. 

Never  In  recorded  history  have  we  had  a 
man,  stricken  down  In  the  prime  of  life  as 
he  was,  who  exemplified  such  fortitude  In 
overcoming  the  handicaps  of  paralysis  and 
thereby  Inspiring  thousands  of  others  so 
afBicted  to  make  a  similar  effort  toward  the 
establishment  of  useful  and  satisfactory  lives. 
As  Emerson  so  truly  said.  "For  everything 
you  have  missed,  you  have  gained  some- 
thing also."  Pate  dealt  Roosevelt  a  cruel 
blow,  but  the  law  of  compensation  that  is 
Invariably  operative  Increased  Roosevelt's 
mental  and  spiritual  life  a  thousandfold 
as  his  physical  capacities  were  weakened.  His 
determination  to  conquer  the  ravages  of 
the  disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted  will 
spur  and  encourage  many  others. 

It  was  my  proud  distinction  to  know  him 
Intimately  well.  I  frequently  visited  with 
him  at  the  White  House  and  elsewhere.  He 
rarely  appeared  depressed,  on  the  contrary, 
he  always  seemed  to  be  buoyant,  sparkling 
with  infectious  humor,  trading  quips  and 
puns.  Indulging  In  that  pastime  as  frequently 
as  he  would  flick  the  ashes  from  the  ciga- 
rette In  the  perennial  long  holder. 

The  dramatic  scene  of  his  last  Inauguration 
win  be.  for  me,  unforgettable.  He  was 
wheeled  out  en  the  south  portico  and  lifted 
to  the  lectern  by  his  son,  James,  and  a  secret- 
service  man.  It  was  a  cold  day,  with  a  drab, 
dreary  sky  yet,  at  that  very  moment,  the  sun 
came  from  liehlnd  the  clouds  and  shone  upon 
him,  as  though  divine  prov'dence  had  sought 
him  out  to  give  him  guidance.  There  this 
man  atooc*.  crippled  in  body,  yet  firm  and 
vigorous  of  mind,  mastering  the  destiny  of  his 
own  country  as  well  as  that  of  the  world. 
Tears  welled  In  the  eyes  of  many  present. 
The  Marine  Band  played  Hall  to  the  Chief 
and  th-i  Star-Spangled  Banner,  and  then  the 
President  repeated  the  oath  of  office  from 
memory,  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Stone, 
with  hU  hand  resting  on  the  family  Bible. 
He  spoke  briefly,  fervently,  and  promised 
he  would  carry  on  the  flght  to  victory.  At 
that  time  the  flame  of  democracy  seemed  to 
burn  more  brightly  as  his  words  echoed  to 


waves.  Tumultuous  applause  greeted  the 
end  of  his  address,  and  as  he  turned  to  re- 
tire to  the  White  House  he  waved  a  hand 
In  Jaunty  greeting  to  the  crowd,  giving  us  a 
broad  and  comforting  smile.  No  one  there 
realized  that  we  could  count  the  days  he 
would  be  with  its. 

It  Is  easy  to  be  brave  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance. Roosevelt  was  brave  at  any  distance. 
He  never  shunned  the  fray.  He  may  have 
taken  comfort  In  the  thought  that  to  be 
great  is  to  be  misunderstood.  He  set  the 
course  for  the  ship  of  state  and  held  the 
wheel  firmly.  He  steered  our  vessel  past  the 
shoals  of  Intolerance  and  the  reefs  of  swollen 
privilege.  He  knew  there  would  be  vlUlfiers 
and  detractors  and  Isolationists  and  Ameri- 
can Flrsters.  and  other  rabble  rousers  but 
all  they  won  was  his  contempt.  We  loved 
him  for  the  enemies  he  made.  He  seemed 
possessed  o*  prophetic  vision.  He  saw  clearly 
and  felt  deeply,  long  before  the  dangers 
actually  touched  our  shores.  He  properly 
Judged  and  appraised  the  wily  techniques 
of  the  Axis  diplomats.  They  pursued  a  sort 
of  artichoke  method,  a  method  which  re- 
sulted in  the  disintegration  of  an  agreed  set- 
tlement, or  an  agreed  peace,  by  surrepti- 
tiously, and  sometimes  openly,  detaching  leaf 
after  leaf.  As  each  leaf  disappears,  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  sufficient  Justification  for 
strained  relations.  The  process  Is  stealthy, 
and  vigilance  is  relaxed  until  finally  the  dire 
moment  arrives  when  only  the  choke  remains. 

As  Hitler  and  his  hoodlums  sat  plucking 
at  the  international  artichoke,  picking  leaf 
by  leaf.  Justice,  tolerance,  humanity,  life 
Itself,  Roosevelt  tried  to  warn  the  American 
people  and  the  world.  He  knew  Hitler  and 
his  r.tudled  cruelties  and  machinations 
against  the  Jews.  He  clearly  saw  that  soon 
other  minorities — Catholics,  laborites,  and 
other  dissidents — would  be  drawn  into  his 
Insatiable  maw.  His  famous  "quarantine  the 
aggressor"  speech  clearly  Indicated  his  per- 
spicacity. He  knew  that  we  could  not  re- 
main aloof  from  the  coming  struggle  or 
successfully  Insulate  ourselves  from  partici- 
pation; that  even  as  formidable  a  barrier  as 
the  Atlantic  could  not  protect  us  from  such 
predatory  beasts. 

How  well  he  knew  for  whom  the  bell  tolled. 
He  recognized,  too,  the  Intent  of  the  per- 
verted forces  within  our  borders  that  de- 
liberately aided  the  Axis  and  sought  to  throw 
about  their  activities  the  all-embracing  cloak 
of  extreme  patriotism.  He  had  the  onerous 
task  of  fighting  not  only  an  enemy  from 
without  but  a  virulent  one  from  within.  But 
he  skillfully  led  public  opinion  and  prepared 
It  for  the  shocks  to  come.  After  Dunkirk,  he 
sagaciously  suggested  lend-lease;  in  exchange 
for  50  over-age  destroyers,  he  secured  from 
the  English  a  group  of  strategic  Island  bases; 
then  came  the  p>eaceful  occupation  by 
American  forces  of  Iceland  and  Greenland; 
the  convoying  of  ships  and  the  arming  of 
merchant  marine;  then.  In  a  burst  of  glory, 
the  resounding  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  stimulating  and  encouraging  the 
downtrodden  throughout  the  world.  Every 
effort  was  to  be  made  to  guarantee  personal 
safely  and  to  establish  freedom  from  want 
and  fear  for  all  peoples.  Here  was  no  "riddle 
wrapped  In  a  mystery  Inside  an  enigma." 
The  language  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  Is  clear 
and  simple,  so  that  he  who  reads  may  under- 
stand. Here  is  a  document  that  will  live  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  forever  and  a 
day.  The  four  freedoms  were  promulgated 
to  maintain  and  sustain  the  fighting  strength 
of  the  democratic  peoples  of  the  world. 

His  own  personal  experience  endowed  him 
with  a  tiemendous  sensitiveness  to  the  tribu- 
lations of  humanity.  He  set  up  the  War 
Refugee  Board,  an  Independent  agency,  with 
no  authorization  from  Congress.  This  en- 
tity rendered  great  service  and  It  was  hoped 
that  It  would  continue  to  render  assistance 
to  persecuted   minority   groups   in  Festung 


up  the  free  port  at  Oswego.  N.  Y.,  and  there 
over  a  thousand  refugees  who  managed  to 
escape  the  Hitler  ptirge  lived  comfortably 
housed  and  protected.  The  need  was  great 
then.  But.  strangely  enough,  victory  and 
time  have  magnified  this  problem. 

The  late  President  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  now-famous  Palestine  piank  Incor- 
porated In  the  Democratic  platform  of  1944, 
and.  in  a  way,  I  like  to  think  I.  too,  can 
lay  claim  to  a  bit  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  Incl vision  of  that  historic  plank,  as  I 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  platform 
and  resolutions  during  that  convention. 
That  plank  demanded  unlimited  immigra- 
tion Into  Palestine  and  the  destruction  of 
the  nefarious  Malcolm  IiCacDonald  white 
paper  of  1939.  In  addition,  that  plank  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  a  Jewlah  na- 
tional state  In  Palestine.  In  my  numerous 
contacts  with  the  President  he  always  indi- 
cated a  fervent  desire  to  carry  out  the  terms 
thereof.  I  do  believe  that  If  he  were  liv- 
ing the  white  paper  would  be  no  more,  and 
there  would  k>e  more  than  a  trickle  of  refu- 
gees going  Into  Palestine.  The  Jews  would 
not  be  forced  to  enter  their  own  homeland 
as  "thieves  in  the  night." 

The  late  President  outlined  the  basic  phi- 
losophy for  the  making  of  a  new  world 
order — the  world  of  today — the  world  of  to- 
morrow. He  sought  to  convey  to  us  that 
the  world  was  one  whole  and  that  Its  prob- 
lems could  only  be  settled  by  solutions  that 
were  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole  world, 
and  not  Just  a  few;  that  society  Is  really  one 
unit;  that  the  total  resources  of  our  whole 
society  should  be  administered  to  serve  the 
needs  of  all  Individuals.  To  many  this  would 
be  not  only  distasteful  but  completely  re- 
pugnant, as  they  have  been  conditioned  to 
thiiLklng  In  terms  of  national  divisions  and 
the  acceptance  of  strife  between  nations. 
Roosevelt  emphasized  the  reality  of  such  dlvl- 
slons  and  that  the  values  they  represented 
must  be  preserved,  but  he  also  warned  us 
that  the  only  way  to  preserve  them  would 
be  through  international  cooperation  assur- 
ing security  to  the  whole  world.  The  nation* 
of  the  world,  he  felt,  had  to  be  brought  to- 
gether In  a  cohesive  program  of  mutual  aid. 
securing  to  each  the  long-sought  chance  to 
develop  its  own  culture  and  political  forms. 
He  believed  It  to  be  the  only  method  whereby 
the  perpetuation  of  nations  might  be  re- 
motely guaranteed. 

Roosevelt  pointed  out  that  all  of  us  have 
one  basic  economic  enemy — fear — fear  of 
want,  fear  of  old  age,  fear  of  unemploy- 
ment, fear  of  illness — and  that  such  fear 
Is  an  Immutable  threat  against  the  stability 
of  our  cherished  Institutions.  He  related 
to  us  that  In  a  highly  organized  Industrial 
society,  with  the  many  so  dependent  upon 
the  few — the  dignity  of  the  individual  de- 
mands that  the  political  bill  of  rights  be 
reinforced  by  an  economic  bill  of  rlghta. 
He  saw  and  understood  the  underlying 
struggle  of  our  times  as  the  struggle  of  man 
against  the  machine  and  fully  realized  that 
if  It  were  permitted  to  be  perverted  it  would 
but  lead  to  the  degradation  of  human  beings. 

Roosevelt  was  our  most  eloquent  spokes- 
man for  a  society  that  would  serve — rather 
than  exploit — the  human  beings  who  com- 
posed It. 

The  late  President,  In  no  uncertain  terms, 
outlined  this  economic  bill  of  rights  for  a 
postwar  society.  He  included  the  right  to 
a  Job  and  an  adequate  wage,  medical  care. 
business  freed  from  monopolistic  control,  a 
home  for  every  family,  social  security  against 
unemployment,  against  old  age,  against  sick- 
ness, education  for  every  child. 

For  such  suggestions  he  was  branded  a 
revolutionist.  Dally  he  was  described  as  a 
dictator.  No;  my  reply  could  be  summed  up 
In  two  words — great  statesmanship.  Would 
that  he  were  with  us  today. 
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want  peace,  we  are  determined  that  It  wUl 
be  a  peace  with  freedom  and  Justice.  Having 
fouKht  for  these  priuclples  we  must  not  now 


and  conquered  again  by  her  Communist 
"liberators."  She  Is  now  occupied  by  at  least 
300.000  Red  Armv  troons  and  iinripr  th#>  rorpnt 


Calif.,  the  late  Dr.  Herbert  Uncoln  Clarke, 
together  with  the  ashes  of  Mrs.  Clarke. 
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Mr.   WEICHEL.    Mr 
was  recently  Introduced   a 
resolution  by  the  Honorable 
LXY,    of    Michigan,    the 
chairman  o{  the  House 
Merchant  Marine,  a 
InR  the  immediate  return 
200  American  merchant  .« 
to  Great  Britain  and  now  in 
competition  with  the 
marine.    The  resolution 
sels  are  being  chartered  to 
on  terms  more  lavorable  t 
charter  to  American  cltife4s 
so-calted  loaned  ships  for 
of  war  are  being  diverted  Ir 
petition   with   the   Americffn 
marine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a^  to  the  use 
supposedly  loaned  for  the 
war.  it  recently  has  become 
the  United  SUtes-owned 
boston  and  loaned  to  the 
cially  for  war.  brought  to 
72.000  bales  of  rubber  frori 
Peninsula.     This   shipment 
more  than  $3,0OO.C0O  in 
cargo.    Under  current  rate 
would  give  grass  revenue 
$300,000  to  the  British. 

During   the   latter  part 
British  assured  the  Maritlm' 
that  steps  would  be  taken 
kind  of  competition  and 
loaned  ships  to  essential 
merce.     It  is  suggested 
boston  voyage  might  have 
Just  pnor  to  the  British 
otherwise  It  would  have 
of  the  oral  assurance.     As 
40  days  from  Malaya  to 
assurance  was  given  more 
previous  to  the  arrival  of 
course,  it  might  be  said 
ancc  given  to  this  country 
very  slowly  to  the  Empire. 

Purther,   leaving   out   th 
competition  there  Is  actual 
conduct  toward  our  own 
chant  marine.    The  chartc 
English  for  the  Sambiiston 
as  required  of  American  clt 
foreign  lend* lease  u-sers  of 
chiding  thf  Bnili^,  are  wo 
the  State  Department  to 
ernment  part  of  their 
which  are  required  from 
■ens  by  the  Maritime 
State    Department    and 
Commission  are  rliarterlnt 
to  foreigners  in  disregard 
8al««  Act  passed  by  the 
Congress,  the  foreign  nat 
paying  less  for  the  u.«e  of 
owned  fhlps.  than  do 
United    States.     During 
on  the  slup  sales  bill  the 
fused  to  favor  forelgm^rs  ov 
the  United  Stales.     Y«i  \\ 
yartmcnt  and  Maritime 
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interests  of  our  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. And  also  at  the  cost  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  who  has  paid  for  these 
ships  out  of  the  twenty-one  billions 
spent  by  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
the  building  and  operation  of  merchant 
ships  during  the  war. 

By  the  di.": regard  of  the  Ship  Sales  Act 
in  not  making  foreigners  pay  part  of 
their  voyage  profits  to  our  Government 
on  the  United  States-owned  ships,  the 
same  as  paid  by  American  citizens.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  loss  of  nearly  $100,000 
has  been  incurred  on  this  single  voyage. 
With  such  general  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  Marl- 
time  Commission,  we  can  only  speculate 
as  to  the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  be- 
ing given  to  foreigners  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  penalizing  the  American 
merchant  marine.  In  addition,  there 
are  further  losses  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  for  there  is  no  income-tax 
payment  on  the  profits  made  by  these 
foreign  nations  out  of  the  United  States- 
owned  ships.  The  resolution  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  deals  only  with  the 
British  operation  but  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  covering  the  loan,  use,  and  op- 
eration of  all  United  States-owned  ships 
now  in  possession  of  foreign  countiies 
competing  with  the  American  merchant 
marine,  and  asking  for  the  immediate  re- 
covery and  return  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  hazardous  times 
for  our  American  merchant  marine  and 
it  shou'd  not  be  further  hur*  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of&cials  of  the  United  States 
with  the  a«e  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
The  matter  is  being  examined  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  beginning  of  early  hear- 
ings on  the  matter. 
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Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoao,  I 
Include  the  following  remarks  made  by 
me  before  the  returned  service  men  and 
women  of  the  First  Magyar  Reformed 
Church  at  Rakoczl  Hail.  Bostwlck  Ave- 
nue, Bridgeport,  Conn..  January  26, 1947: 

Ladle*  and  gtntiwBen.  It  ta  a  real  plMiure 
for  a*  to  be  baek  In  PalrBeld  County  tor 
tht  first  urn*  sine*  tbt  Eightieth  Congrtaa 
conrtned.  It  is  gcod  to  bw  with  my  mitny 
trt«ntf«  of  HungitrUin  ilMCtnt  bert  in  tb« 
flnt  city  of  Brldreport. 

I  •m  happy  to  n\wn  to  yeii.  as  your  Repre- 
••ntntiv*  In  WMhinnton,  ttwt  tb«  BIghtUth 
CongrfM  u  wfli  under  way.  that  th«  p«rlod 
of  organUMtion  and  reorganlaation  h*a 
pM«rd.  and  that  w»  are  now  pr»p»r»d  to 
consider  the  many  perplexing  problems  of 
the  day. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  alao  that,  aa  a  new 
Member.  I  h*T«  been  fortunate  enough  to 
be  appointed  to  the  FrreJfn  Aflslre  Com- 
laittee  oX  the  Uoum.     Aliiiougli  this  oom* 


to  say  about  tne  conauci  oi  our  loreign 
affaire;  it  will  keep  an  ever-watchful  eye 
over  the  Intricate  machinery  of  International 
relations. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front us  In  connection  with  our  relations 
abroad  is  the  question  of  Hungary.  This 
question  In  turn  la  Intimately  related  to  the 
whole  problem  of  central  and  western  Eu- 
rope, which  remains  the  cockpit  of  the  world 
at  this  difficult  time. 

I  l)elleTe  that  It  Is  vital  that  we  consider 
these  problems  with  relation  to  each  other 
and  not  as  questions  to  be  decided  separately. 
I  believe  that  the  principles  emmcl.ited  by 
Senator  Vandenberc,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  In  his  Cleve- 
land address,  and  by  the  eminent  John  Foster 
Dulles  In  his  New  York  speech  must  weigh 
very  heavily  with  tis  at  this  time.  In  brief, 
what  these  two  authorities  on  foreign  rela- 
tions call  for  is  a  positive  American  foreign 
policy  based  on  realities  and  animated  by 
American  leadership.  America  played  a  vital 
part  In  the  winning  of  World  War  II.  Amer- 
ica must  now  exercise  the  leadership  to  which 
her  military  and  Industrial  predominance  en- 
title her.  We  are  faced  with  very  much  the 
same  challenge  as  that  which  confronted  the 
British  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  In  1815.  The 
challenge  to  Britain  then  was  to  abandon 
Isolationism  and  make  full  use  of  her  leader- 
ship to  promote  peace.  We  In  America  are 
fuced  with  the  same  challenge  today.  Future 
generations  will  Judge  us  by  our  ability  to 
meet  it.  The  extent  of  our  failure  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  our 
opportunity. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  make  note  of  our 
obligatioua.  This  is  no  time  for  Up  aervice 
to  ideals  so  recently  drenched  in  blood.  It 
is  eaaentlal  that  we  act.  and  that  we  act  now. 
Many  precious  mouths  have  been  frittered 
away  since  VJ-day  because  of  o\u  Inability 
to  understand  what  is  in  fact  the  great  chal- 
lenge of  the  hour.  We  have  lost  much  of  ctir 
prestige  and  power  throughout  the  world  lie- 
cause  of  our  hesitation  to  lead  the  world  In 
peace  as  we  led  It  In  war.  This  is  no  time 
for  plcus  platitudes  and  windy  protests.  It 
ia  the  time  rather  for  effective  and  energetic 
action  baaed  on  a  dynamic  concept  of  our 
mission  In  the  world. 

For  although  the  war  is  over.  It  la 
abundantly  clear  that  we  are  still  living  in 
a  period  of  conflict.  It  must  be  our  earnest 
endeavor  to  resolve  these  conflicts  by  peace- 
ful means.  We  mu£t  be  deterir.lned,  bow- 
ever,  not  to  surrender  those  verv  things  for 
which  millions  of  men  and  women  recently 
laid  down  their  iivee.  Althuugti  peace  U 
most  devouuy  to  be  sought  it  ti  not  to  be 
bought  at  any  price.  We  could  have  had 
peace  in  IMl  had  we  been  willlog  to  sur- 
render our  independence  and  frxi^om  We 
can  be  aure  of  peace  now  if  w«i  decide  to 
renounce  our  faith. 

The  peace  which  we  dealr*  U  not  a  peace 
based  on  aljject  surrender.  It  is  a  peuc* 
fuunded  upon  thiie*  principles  whiisb  we  have 
alwnys  regarded  MS  viui.  We  mu»t  use  every 
means  at  our  dUpoaal  to  acblevt  tbis  great 
purpose. 

We  mu«t  jjlve  firm  and  patient  support  to 
the  United  Nations  organisation.  But  that 
la  not  enough.  We  must  also  evolv«  a  definite 
diplomatic  program  buttressed  b\  economic 
action  which  will  spread  the  doctrine  of 
freediim  into  those  far  corners  of  the  world 
Where  the  sinister  forcea  of  darknesa  and 
rwction  are  still  rampant.  This  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  common  humanity.  It  la  In  our 
•elf-lntereet.  We  must.  In  this  faanlon,  bring 
hope  Into  the  hearts  of  men  aid  women 
everywhere  who  are  standing  steadfatt 
agftinst  the  fnrcee  of  tyranny  whi-  h,  in  spite 
of  our  victory,  are  still  on  the  narch.  Ws 
must  BO  live  our  Uvea  here  in  America  that 
these  forces  will  know  that,  although  ws 
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1  «came  comet      ganization  with  a  membership  of  over 
Band,  and      34,000  Naval  Reserve  oCBcers  who  served 


the  viewpoint  of  the  memliers  of  the  commis- 
sion be  detached  and  objective. 


resort  to  a  policy  of  appeasement.  We  must 
not  stand  Idly  by  watching  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  shrink.  We  mxist  not  go  from  one 
Munich  to  another  until  at  the  last,  con- 
fused and  alone,  we  are  routed  and  over- 
whelmed within  our  own  borders.  We  must 
mobilize  public  opinion  throughout  the 
world  to  the  end  that  people  everywhere  can 
take  heart  In  the  knowledge  that  the  great 
America  of  today  is  truly  the  heir  of  those 
who,  with  their  blood,  forged  for  us  our 
Independence. 

Now.  all  this  cannot  be  done  at  once.  It 
will  take  the  united  effort  of  all  and  it  will 
take  time.  Since  time  is  short,  however,  we 
cannot  wait.  We  must  start  now  to  Imple- 
ment a  policy  for  central  and  western  Europe. 
As  this  policy  gathers  strength.  It  will  roll 
back  those  people  who.  through  their  cynicism 
and  despair,  have  lost  faith  in  freedom. 

There  is  not  time  to  discuss  in  one  brief 
speech  the  entire  question  of  defeated  Ger- 
many. Suffice  it  to  note  here  that  It  shotild 
be  our  every  effort  to  carry  through  Mr. 
Byrnes'  policy  of  decentralUatlon.  Unity 
should  l>e  sought  In  Tiirope  as  a  whole  rather 
than  In  Germany  as  a  nation.  Unity  In 
Europe  should  eventually  l>e  predicated  on 
the  concept  of  Winston  Churchill — a  concept 
which  looks  to  a  gradual  federalization  of 
Europe.  We  must  endeavor  to  bestow  upon 
Germany  a  government  which,  in  the  words 
of  Walter  Llppmann,  will  set  In  motion 
centrifugal  rather  than  centripetal  forcea. 
By  this  I  mean  that  Germany  must  be  rather 
like  a  starfish  spreading  the  fruits  of  Ito  in- 
dustry throughout  Europe  than  like  a  dough- 
nut containing  its  power  within  itself.  This, 
as  you  know.  Is  now  the  great  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  us  and  Soviet  Russia. 

This  is  vital  also  In  order  to  counteract 
any  possibility  of  another  partition  of  Poland. 
It  is  vital  because,  in  spite  of  her  defeat, 
Oennany  remains  the  most  powerful  Indus- 
trial center  in  Europe.  It  U  viUl  also  in 
order  to  protect  the  Germans  from  the  virus 
with  which  they  were  Infected  during  the 
Nazi  regime.  Fascism — red  or  black — is  still 
tyranny. 

If  we  are  able  to  achieve  this.  If  we  can 
halt  the  onward  sweep  of  despotism  and 
terror,  then  men  may  at  last  turn  their 
thoughts  and  their  whole  hearU  to  peacetime 
pursuits. 

As  I  have  already  Indicated,  the  problem 
of  Hungary  Is  Inextricably  linked  with  the 
problem  of  Germany.  Until  we  have  solved 
this  central  dilemma,  we  cannot  solve  the 
problems  which  arise  on  the  periphery. 

As  you  all  know,  the  long  history  of  the 
American  and  Hungarian  peoples  Is  fraught 
with  common  Interests  and  aspirations.  The 
traditions  of  freedom  run  deep  both  in 
Hungary  anjl  the  United  SUtee.  In  many 
American  cities,  sutuee  of  Loula  Koesuth 
stand  proudly  and  deflanUy.  a  challeafte  for 
Pasoist  or  Communist  i>  rants,  who  iwould 
deprive  the  Hungarian  people  of  their  lib- 
•rUea.  In  Budapest  the  great  statue  of 
Oeorgt  Waahington  stood  until  the  NuaU 
•ntered  the  Hungarian  eapltol. 

How  did  It  happen  then  that  with  these 
Ideas  of  freedom  so  deeply  rooted  in  Magyar 
tradition,  many  Hungarlana  became  NaaU. 
It  happened,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  because 
the  Treaty  of  Trianon  vuited  such  hard- 
ablps  upon  the  Hungarian  people  that  they 
w«r«  fair  gams  for  unacrupuious  tyrnnu. 
First  came  Bela  K\m,  the  Communist  despot 
and  laturly  came  Adolf  Hitler  with  prom- 
ises of  great  rewards  on  his  lips.  The  Hun- 
garian people  so  sorely  tried  by  the  burden 
of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  could  not  resist 
the  overwhelming  military  and  economic 
prsaaure  of  the  Naai  empire.  Finally,  bow- 
svsr,  opprisssd  by  the  Nasi  and  amartlng 
under  the  surfc  terrorism  of  the  German  re- 
gime, Hungary  stirred  toward  freedom  in 
tlM  last  di^  of  Uu  war  only  to  bt  opprsassd 


treaty  negotiated  but  not  yet  signed,  she 
must  pay  reparations  of  SSOO.OOO.OOO.  of  which 
$200,000,000  are  to  go  to  Soviet  Russia.  In 
addition  to  these  crushing  measures,  the 
persecuted  Hungarian  people  have  also  for 
almost  2  years  been  saddled  with  the  exi>ense 
of  supporting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Red 
Army  troops.  This  enormous  financial  drain 
upon  an  impoverished  country  of  10.000.000 
people  has  precipitated  a  runaway  Inflation, 
the  effects  of  which  are  not  confined  to 
Hungary  but  on  the  contrary  are  felt  up 
and  down  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Danubian  Basin.  Over  and  t>eyond  that,  as 
you  know,  thousands  of  Hungarians  are  be- 
ing deported  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Hun- 
gary Into  slave-labor  camps,  mostly  in  Russia. 

When  Father  Chernltzky  telegraphed  me 
last  week  further  Informing  me  of  the  plight 
of  many  Hungarians  now  being  deported  us 
slaves  to  other  countries,  I  Immediately  com- 
municated with  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  the  then  Acting  Secretary  Dean 
Acheson.  In  my  letter,  I  protested  vehe- 
mently against  this  inhuman  treatment  and 
requested  him  to  Investigate  these  tragic 
circunutances  and  give  me  a  full  report  at 
his  early  convenience. 

Hungary  Is  being  treated  In  the  traditional 
manner  in  which  a  defeated  enemy  is  treated 
by  the  victor.  This  method  has  not  worked 
well  up  to  now  and  there  Is  nothing  lii  re- 
corded history  to  Indicate  that  it  will  work 
well  in  the  future.  The  entire  business  of 
making  a  peace  should  be  conducted  with- 
out animosity  on  the  one  hand  or  sentiment 
OI  the  other.  By  sentiment  I  do  not  mean 
a  due  regard  for  humanity.  This  must,  of 
course,  receive  paramount  consideration. 
The  underlying  principle  for  peace  negotia- 
tions must,  however,  be  to  prevent  World 
War  III  rather  than  to  punish  our  enemies 
in  World  War  II.  This  Is  a  luxury  which  we 
can  HI  afford  at  this  time  when  the  atom 
bomb  and  other  lethal  weapons  of  unimag- 
inable horror  hang  like  the  sword  of  Dam- 
ocles over  our  heads.  This  is  the  sort  of 
Irresponsible  behavior  which  will  lead  only 
to  further  unrest  and  not  to  a  solution  of 
any  of  our  problems. 

Hungary,  steeped  as  It  la  In  early  traditloiu 
of  freedom,  had  no  place  culturally  In  the 
German  sphere  of  Influence.  Hungary  must 
be  so  treated  that  she  can  take  her  place  In 
the  family  of  freedom-loving  nations.  Hun- 
gary must  be  allowed  to  redeem  the  poeltlon 
which  she  lost  through  her  association  with 
Hitler's  Germany.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
Is  what  the  people  of  Hungary  desire.  I 
know  that  we  in  America  look  with  nn 
anxious  eye  at  the  crucifixion  of  Hungary. 
I  feel  sure  that  Just  as  Col.  Michael  Kovata 
gave  his  life  fighting  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, so  will  the  people  of  America  give 
their  sympathy  and  support  to  the  people  of 
Hungary.  America,  ever  the  champion  of 
liberty,  oanrK>t  to  indifferent  to  the  cruel 
nightmare  In  which  they  are  ingulfed.  Ws 
must  not  Bit  quietly  on  the  »ld«  line*  and 
lose  by  apathy  and  default  what  we  gave  our 
blood  and  our  treasure  to  preimrve. 


Dr.  Htrbwl  Lincoln  Clark* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CAUroaNiA 
IN  THB  HOU81  OF  RBFRB8ENTATIVBB 

Monday.  Februarjf  3.  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  January  30.  1847, 
the  ashes  of  ont  of  the  most  beloved 
figures  of  my  home  city  of  Long  Beach, 


were  mierrea  in  tneir  nnai  resting  place, 
the  Congressional  Cemetery  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  It  is  peculiarly  fltUng  that 
these  ashes  should  come  to  rest  in  the 
CongressionsU  Cemetery  for  there  Uiey 
are  in  close  proximity  to  the  grave  of 
John  Phihp  Sousa  with  whom  Dr.  Clarke 
was  associated  as  cornet  soloist  and  as- 
sistant conductor  for  many  years 

As  a  tribute  from  the  world  of  music— 
especially  of  that  band  music  which  Dr. 
Clarke  loved  and  advanced  so  mate- 
rially— a  massed  band  consisting  of  equal 
numbers  of  the  United  States  Navy  Band, 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Band,  and 
United  States  Army  Air  Corps  Band,  or- 
ganized by  Captain  Santeiman.  played  at 
the  grave  under  the  baton  of  Mr.  Simone 
Mantia.  the  oldest  living  member  of  John 
Philip  Sousa's  world -renowned  musical 
organization. 

Mrs.  Bradley  and  I  had  the  distinct 
honor  of  representing  the  city  of  Long 
Beach  at  this  memorial  service,  which 
was  arranged  by  a  lifelong  friend  of  Dr. 
Clarke.  Mr.  Frank  McGrann.  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Ruby  B.  Henderson,  foster  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Garden  Grove, 
C-  'f..  and  Mrs.  Harold  Hagen,  wife  of 
Cougressman  Harold  Hagem,  of  Minne- 
sota, attended  the  memorial  service,  the 
latter  in  the  capacity  of  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Clarke, 
^r..  Dr.  Clarke's  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,  both  now  in  California. 

I  quote  here  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
McGrann  and  published  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Band  Master's  As.sociation  news 
letter  of  April  1945.  as  follows: 

Da.  HxaacaT  Lincoln  cLAaKi 

With  the  passing  of  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Clarke 
at  the  Harrlman -Jones  Clinic  Hospital  la 
Long  Beach.  Calif.,  on  the  night  of  January 
30,  a  dear  friend  I  have  known  (or  tht  past 
40  years,  the  career  of  the  world's  most 
famous  cornetlst,  was  brought  to  a  doee. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  born  at  Woburn,  Mass..  on 
September  12.  1867,  the  eon  of  Wtlltam 
Horatio  and  Bllaa  Tustt  Clarke— bU  father 
being  a  prominent  composer  and  organist. 

As  Herbert  often  told  me.  he  first  played 
In  a  family  orchestra  of  which  his  father 
waa  the  conductor,  with  the  brothers  Wil- 
liam, :;dwln,  Bmeat.  and  Herbert  all  playlag 
violins. 

It  waa  the  dealre  of  Herberfa  father  that 
he  should  continue  to  play  the  violin;  how- 
ever, his  brother,  Edwin,  finally  changed  to  a 
cornet  and  that  instrument  immediately 
took  young  Herbert's  fancy.  HU  father  for- 
bade hit  playing  on  Id  win's  new  type  of  In- 
strument and  therefore  it  was  only  when  hU 
father  was  absent  and  with  hta  mother's  per- 
mlaalon.  Herbert  would  play  Edwin's  cornet 
wbanevtr  he  had  an  opportuutty  tc  do  so. 
The  first  band  that  Herbert  ever  pli;yed  In 
waa  the  Queen's  Own  Rlflt'a  ^and.  of  Toronto. 
Canada,  of  which  Jolm  Valley  waa  the  leader. 
During  Herbert 'r  career  as  a  oornetist  ha 
studied  under  many  celebrated  instruciora. 

One  of  Rtrbart's  most  ouUtarilng  char- 
acteristloa  was  his  wlllingneaa  to  assist  young 
musicians.  He  told  me  when  he  first  joiaaa 
a  band,  the  older  muaiclans  would  avoid 
helping  the  younger  ones  and  that  when  he 
noticed  this,  he  decided  If  he  ever  amounted 
to  anything  as  a  cornetiet.  he  would  gladly 
assist  young  musicians  whenever  posaible. 
Through  that  decision,  thousands  o{  young 
mualolans  have  profited  by  aaaiatance  ren- 
dered tbem  on  a  free  gratis  basis  by  Dr. 
Qarks. 
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that  the  provisions  of  the  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam Agreements  have  been  fulfilled. 


THE  COLE  anx  AGAm 
Reoresentatlve  W.  Stekumg  Colz.  of  New 


to  armi  on  Decemt>er  7,  1941. 

In  no  State  In  the  Uuicm.    And.  we  say  with 


,«...^,...  m,.M  w.« •»«•*««  vvHiuuiMiuu  «tv      <uti»v«  w  (uv  Huusv.     Aiioougn  iQK  cotu-      uiet*  lorcet  will  know  that,  al. hough  w« 
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Or.  Clarke,  at  the  ace  o(  M, 
•olout  with  th«  famoua 
after  th«  dMth  cif  Mr.  OUmore 
Philip  Souaa's  famous  baud, 
was  connected  for  many  years 
tat   and    assistant    conductor. 
eomet  soloist  in  the  bands 
Innes.  Victor  Herbert,  and  KIl 
was  conductor  of  the  Seventh 
of  New  Tork.  the  Reeves 
ProTldence.  R.  I.,  the  Naval 
Maaaacbusetts,     and     the 
Leather    Co.    Band    of 
Cana<la. 

From   Novemtwr   90.    1823 
IMS.  Dr.  Clarke  served  as 
Beach  l<unicli.>al  Band  of  Long 
trooi  which  position  he  resignc  i 
his  physician. 

In   1934  the  PhlUlpa  Dnlve 
Okta..  conferred  on  Dr.  Clarke 
doctor  of  muale.     He  was  pes : 
Um   American    Bandmaster's 
iber  of  the  American 
Authors,    and 
honorary  nambar  of  tb« 
maaurl  Mwlatlon 

Dr    Clarke  was  a  pioneer 
tn«  oC  ph<wtQffraph  r«e<ird« 
for  Barllner   Brunawtck 
tor     Ba  waa  cradited  with 
mora  oorttat  aok«  than  any 
The  laa«  tiro*  Or    Clarke 
cordluc  was  at  my  rerurdluit 
T.  IH4.  whrtt  he  ct%nductrd  th 
■IIBltui I  two  nf  these  beinc 
hti  own.  BeittiMtB  from  the 
taoMMI  •  Smith,  cornet  soloi 
autaa  Nary  Band :  The 
■dward    L    Maatara.   oon\et 
United    sutaa    kUrtna    Band 
Bchoa.  piayad  by  his  old  friend 
ner  in  Sousa's  Band.  Dr.  Pra 
being   the   last   time   Dr. 
ducted    a    band    in    solo 
Dr.  Clarka  cor  ducted  a  ban< 
Una  In  New  Tork.  at  a 
Tork  City  Police  Band  of  whici  1 
LaBarre  u  the  director 

The  funeral  services  were 
noon  of  February  2  at  l^ittel 
Chapel  In  Long  Beech.    The 
Bielpal  Band,  under  the 
Rolfe.    who    succeeded    Dr 
two  numbers.  Past  Glad  Houi^ 
solo  Twilight   Dreams,   one   < 
own  oompoaltlons.  played  by 
comet  soloist     The  final  resti 
remains   of    Dr.   Clarke   and 
pasaad  away  In  1980.  haa  not 
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Or.   Clarka  la  aumved   by 
Herbert  L.  Clarke.  Jr..  of  Van 
stepaon.    Ralph    Clarke,    of 
Calif.,  a  8tep>dau^hter.  Mrs 
aon.  of  Garden  Grove.  Calif., 
reaided.  a  grandson.  Stephen 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE^CARKS 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN 

cw  RimsTLVJuriii 

IN  THZ  House  or 

Mondttf.  Febmart 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr 
Reserve  Officers  of  the  Nafrai 
commonly  known  as  the 
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Speaker,  the 

Services, 

an  or- 


RONS. 


ganimtion  with  a  membership  of  over 
34,000  Naval  Reserve  ofBcers  who  served 
in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard,  believe  that  the  recent  compro- 
mise proposal  for  the  merger  of  the 
armed  forces  as  proposed  to  Congress  by 
the  President  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
best  interests  of  national  security. 

In  a  letter  received  by  me  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Eugene  C.  Carusi,  president  of 
the  RONS,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posed merger  program  is  a  step  away 
from  unification  and  can  only  result  in 
confounded  confusion,  continued  dupli- 
cation, increased  expense^,  and  less  effi- 
ciency. 

President  Carusi's  letter  is  as  follows: 

Resuvi  Orrictas  or 

THS  NavAt  SeavtcKs. 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  January  27.  t947. 
Hun.  JAUt^  B.  Vam  Zamot, 

l/n4t«d  Stores  Uoua*  of  Rtpf*$enfUve», 
Waahtngton,  D.  C. 

DkAa  CoMuajoMMAN :  Reaerya  OAcers  of  tba 
Naval  Sarvioaa.  an  urgauiiatloa  of  94.000  ra- 
»«rva  oOoaia  who  have  srrvea  m  tba  Navy, 
Maria*  Oorpa,  and  Ooaat  Quatd  u  keenly 
interaated  In  the  aubjaol  v^  OMrger  ur  tn> 
tegratiun  of  the  amted  foro#a.  It  la  our  be- 
lief that  our  uatlooal  aacurVty  la  beat  served 
under  a  system  wMek  prt)vtde«  the  moat  em> 
cieni  Army.  Nttvy.  aiid  Air  Fore*  at  the  luweat 
ooat  tu  the  tttxpayer. 

It  la  our  further  beliaf  thai  the  racent  com- 
promtoa  prupoa^l  for  merger  of  the  amad 
servioaa  aa  propoaad  to  OooMMi  by  tba  Preal- 
dent  naithar  uniOaa  nor  Inwgrataa  tha  War 
and  Navy  Departmanta  but  Inataad  actually 
adds  two  additional  departments,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Air.  and  the  Department  of  National 
detense.  and.  if  enacted,  will  result  In  n  fur- 
ther division  uf  our  armed  furcea  with  further 
duplication  of  effort  aa  well  as  Ineraaaad  mili- 
tary admtnlstrativ*  eoata.  We  faal  that  thla 
lataat  plan  U  a  step  bilckward  instead  of  for- 
ward, a  divorce  inataad  of  a  merger,  and  that 
the  main  ptirpcae  of  unification— to 
strenfcthen  our  national  security — la  defeated. 
This  u  definitely  not  a  move  toward  unifica- 
tion even  thoueh  it  may  so  appear  on  paper. 
In  fact.  It  Is  a  step  away  from  unification  and 
can  only  result  in  confounded  confusion,  con- 
tinued duplication,  Increaaed  expense,  and 
leas  efficiency. 

If  the  primary  purpoae  of  the  proposed 
change  is  to  give  the  Army  Air  Forces  inde- 
pendent sutus  under  a  new  cabinet  head 
rather  tiian  achieve  unification  and  economy 
such  action  should  be  taken  directly.  We  faU 
to  see  how  any  degree  of  unification,  harmony 
and  eoonomy  will  be  obtained  by  Inserting  in 
the  top  echelon  chain  of  command  one  more 
ofliclal— with  the  inevitable  staff  of  aides — 
between  the  President  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
three  military  departments;  particularly, 
when  each  of  these  three  chiefs  is  to  be  ac- 
corded the  right  to  go  "over  the  head"  of  this 
new  ofliclal  direct  to  the  President. 

In  view  of  the  above.  EtONS  earnestly  sug- 
gests the  appointment  of  an  Independent  and 
nonpartisan  commis&ion  compoaed  of  out- 
standing civilians  who  have  served  In  all 
branches  of  the  armed  services  In  the  recent 
war  to  thoroughly  study  all  aspects  of  the 
unification  problem  and  to  report  its  findings 
to  Congress  before  final  legislative  action  Is 
taken  on  the  merger.  We  feel  that  such  a 
eommisaton  can  approach  the  problem  from 
an  independent  civilian  standjxjint  and  yet 
have  full  knowledge  of  the  wartime  require- 
ments for  coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween all  branches.  We  feel  that  the  com- 
mission must  be  composed  largely  of  persons 
who  served  in  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
armed  foroea  in  view  of  the  fact  that  profes- 
alooal  officers'  thinking  is  neceaaarily  colored 
by  their  career  In  and  devotion  to  their  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  service.  Though  the 
Integrity  of  these  offlcen  certainly  cannot  be 
doubtad  wa  feei  It  la  i1taU|r  necessary  that 


the  viewpoint  of  the  members  of  the  commla- 
slon  be  detached  and  objective. 

Reserve  officers  are  vitally  affect  i>d  by  tha 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  arnted  forcea. 
They  have  a  vital  stake  because  they  supplied 
19  out  of  every  30  officers  In  WorM  War  n, 
many  of  whom  will  be  subject  to  recall  to 
combat  duty  In  event  of  any  future  threat  to 
our  national  security.  Therefore,  they  feel 
they  have  a  right  to  Insist  upon  a  plan  of  In- 
tegration which  will  provide  the  most  efficient 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  at  the  lowest  coat 
to  the  taxpayer  consistent  with  protection  of 
our  national  aecurlty. 

Sincerely  yours.  ' 

EvcMmt  C.  Carosi. 

President, 


Polish  Provisiooal  Govemrient 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP.KS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxiwora 

IN  TBM  BOUn  OF  RVSniNTATIVn 

Monday,  Februarif  i,  1947 

Mr,  QORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  ihe  Ric- 
OKO,  I  include  the  following  press  release, 
No.  68,  of  the  SUte  Department.  Issued 
on  January  M.  1M7,  concerninv  the 
Polish  Provisional  Qovernment: 

On  January  18  a  gaaaral  alactlou  was  bald 
In  Polsud,  the  raaulta  of  which  are  expected 
tu  b«  annouttcad  sliortly.  Tha  Unltiad  Stataa 
Ouvi-iinnent  haa  (ollowed  doaaly  tha  daval- 
opmanta  iaading  up  to  this  everlt  in  ac- 
cordanoa  with  tha  oommltmeuta  it  accepted 
at  tha  Yalta  and  Potadam  Conferences.  On 
numeroua  occaalona  It  haa  expressed  Ita  con- 
cern over  tha  cotiraa  of  evenu  In  Poland 
which  Increaaingly  Indicated  that  the  elec- 
tion would  not  be  conducted  In  such  man- 
ner aa  to  allow  a  free  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  Polish  people.  On  August  19  and 
November  22,  1946,  formal  notes  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Polish  Provisional  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject.  On  January  5  this 
Qovernment  brought  the  situation  in  Poland 
to  the  attention  of  the  British  a:id  Soviet 
Governments  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
thoee  Governments  would  associate  them- 
selves with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  In  an  approach  to  the  Polish  Provi- 
sional Government  of  National  Unity.  This 
propoeal  was  rejected  by  the  Sovle*:  Govern- 
ment. On  January  9  this  Government  deliv- 
ered a  further  note  to  the  Polish  P-ovlsional 
Government  which  stated,  among  other 
things,  that  If  the  repressive  activlt.ea  on  the 
part  of  the  Provisional  Government  did  not 
cease  Immediately  there  was  little  likelihood 
that  elections  could  be  held  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement. 
The  British  Government  has  also  protested 
to  the  Polish  Provisional  Government  the 
violation  of  Its  election  pledges. 

The  reports  received  from  the  Unlt«d 
States  Kmbassy  In  Poland  In  the  period  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  elections  as  wen  aa  Ita 
subaequent  reports  based  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  American  officials  who  visited  a  num- 
ber of  Poliah  voting  centers  confirmed  the 
fears  which  this  Government  had  expressed 
that  the  election  would  not  be  fre«.  These 
reports  were  corroborated  by  the  general 
tenor  of  the  despatches  from  foreign  corre- 
spondents in  Poland.  It  la  clear  that  the 
Provisional  Government  did  not  confine  it- 
self to  tha  suppression  of  the  so-called  un- 
derground but  employed  wldeapread  meas- 
ures of  coercion  and  intimidation  against 
democratic  elements  which  were  loyal  to 
Poland  although  not  partisans  of  the  gov- 
ernment bloc.  In  these  drcumstanees  the 
United  Statea  Oovamisent  cannot  conalder 
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that  the  provisions  of  the  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam Agreements  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  United  States  Government  has  made 
It  clear  that  It  has  no  desire  to  intervene 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  Poland.  By  virtue 
of  the  responsibility  which  devolved  upon  It 
as  one  of  the  principal  powers  engaged  In 
liberating  the  countries  of  Eurojje  from  Nazi 
occupation  it  undertook,  together  with  the 
British  and  Soviet  Governments,  to  secure  for 
the  long-suffering  Polish  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  un- 
dertaking that  this  Government  agreed  to  the 
decisions  respecting  Poland  that  were  taken 
at  the  Yalta  Conference.  Including  the  deci- 
sion to  recognize  the  Polish  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Unity.  These  decisions 
with  respect  to  Poland,  which  were  accepted 
by  the  Polish  Provisional  Government  In 
their  entirety,  formed  part  of  a  series  of 
agreements  between  the  United  States,  Brit- 
ish, and  Soviet  Governments.  The  United 
States  Government  considers  that  the  Polish 
Provisional  Government  haa  failed  to  carry 
out  Ita  aolamn  pledgaa. 

The  United  Statea  Oovernmant  Intends  to 
maintain  Its  interast  In  the  welfare  of  the 
Polish  people.  While  retaining  full  liberty 
of  action  to  determine  Its  future  attitude  to- 
ward the  Oovernmant  of  Poland,  this  Oov- 
ernment  will  continue  to  keep  Itself  Informed 
of  developments  In  Poland  through  Its  dip- 
tomatio  mlaslon  In  Waraaw. 


Transfer  of  Jurisdiction  Over  Territories 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLEH 

DEL^QATt   raOM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HCUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcnday.  February  3.  1947 

Mr.  BARTLETT,    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  advanced  again  the  proposal 
that    Jurisdiction   over   the   Territories 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  ought  to  be  vested 
In  the  Navy  Department.    The  people  of 
the   two   Territories   oppose    any   such 
move.    They  oppose  It  because  they  know 
that  under  the  American  system  civil- 
ian government  is  the  only  proper  gov- 
ernment; and  they  oppose  it  because  they 
Icnow  from  their  experience  during  the 
war  that  local  and  national  defense,  far 
from    being    impeded    by    orderly    and 
democratic  government,  is,  in  fact,  im- 
measurably strengthened  thereby.  There 
is.  indeed,  a  real  need  to  change  the  gov- 
ernmental structure  both  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.    But  that  need  does  not  lie  in 
the   direction   of  substituting   mihtary 
control  for  civilian  control.    Instead  it 
calls  for  immediate  granting  of  statehood 
to  these  two  Territories.    In  that  way 
and  only  in  that  way  will  there  be  posi- 
tive assurance  that  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
will  be  great  and  strong  both  in  war  and 
peace,  and  in  the  best  possible  position 
to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
Nation  and  to  its  protection  in  time  of 
emergency. 

The  case  against  the  proposal  to  trans- 
fer jurisdiction  to  the  Navy  Department 
has  been  compellingly  set  forth  in  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  of  January  16.  That  edi- 
torial is  quoted  here: 


THE  COLE  BILL  AGAIN 

Representative  W.  Sterumg  Cole,  of  New 
Tork  State,  has  reintroduced  in  (X)ngress  his 
bin  to  put  the  United  States  K  ivy  In  con- 
trol of  all  the  Territories  and  Uland  posses- 
sions. 

His  measure,  put  Into  the  lower  House  on 
Tuesday,  would  transfer  Jurisdiction  over 
Territorial  administration  from  the  Vfc'ar  and 
Interior  Departments  to  a  proposed  new 
branch  of  the  Navy  Department.  It  would 
be  called  the  office  of  external  possessions, 
Mr.  Cole's  ^aslc  argument  on  behalf  cf  the 
bill  Is,  in  his  own  words: 

"The  Territories  are  of  basic  Importance  to 
national  defense. 

"The  maintenance  of  naval  bnses  and  in- 
stallations in  such  Territories  hnd  security 
measures  for  defense  of  such  areas  are  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment." 

The  bill  Introduced  by  Mr.  Coi  E-would  put 
the  functlonr  of  civil  governmeit  now  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  Army  In  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  under  the  Navy. 

Thla  la  not  tha  first  appear unca  of  thla 
propoaal. 

Mr.  Cot  I  Introduced  a  alrallar  bill  on  Jan- 
uary e.  IMS,  It  waa  rafarrad  to  tha  Houaa 
Comnklttea  on  Terrltorlaa  aiid  brought  Im- 
mediate protest  from  tha  Dalagaiaa  fron^  Ha- 
waii and  Alaska.  Tharaaftar  Mr.  Cole  Intro- 
duced a  revised  bill.  It  excluded  llawaU  and 
Alaska  from  the  Navy-control  plan.  It  waa 
aent  to  tht  House  Naval  Affairs  Conimlttee. 

Neither  bill  was  acted  on  by  tie  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress.    They  died  in  c«.i.uinittee8. 

Tho  new  measure  should.  ai\d  no  doubt  wtU, 
draw  another  shtup  protest  from  the  Dela- 
gates  from  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  And  It  ahould 
ba  protaated  likewise  by  tha  oSulal  civil  or- 
ganisations and  by  indlvlduala  la  tha  Terrl- 
torlaa. For  It  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
local  self-government,  a  basic  principle  of 
Ainertcnn  cltl^enshtp  and  American  freedom 
of  political  action. 

At  the  outset  let  us  emphasize  that  we  do 
not  question  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Cole's  mo- 
tives or  his  belief  that  his  meiiavire  would 
provide  an  aasential  factor  In  national  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Cole  represents  the  Thirty-ninth  Dis- 
trict of  western  New  York.  His  home  is  In 
Bath,  N.  Y.  He  Is  a  lawyer  by  j)rofesslon,  a 
graduate  of  Colgate  University  and  Albany 
law  school  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  high 
scholarship  award.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve,  and  has  long 
been  a  member  of  the  House  Ccmmittees  on 
Naval  Affairs  and  Insular  Affaire.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  newer  Special  Committee  on 
Postwar  Military  Policy. 

His  associations,  as  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  are  obviously  with  Navy 
ofhcers.  And  It  is  natural  th^t  he  should 
gain  from  at  least  some  of  them  the  convic- 
tion that  to  fulfill  Its  role  in  national  defense 
the  Navy  should  have  control  of  the  land 
territories  In  what  might  be  described  as  the 
outlying  areas  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  plan  of  the  Cole  bill  if:  against  tha 
whole  course  of  development  of  self-govern- 
ment for  American  communitier.. 

It  is  directly  counter  to  the  statehood  pro- 
posals before  Congress  for  both  Hawaii  and 
Alaska. 

It  represents  a  tjrpe  of  thinking  which  re- 
gards outlying  areas  not  as  communities  with 
membership  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  American  democracy:  but  as  cc^onies  to 
be  administered  by  official  fiat  from  above, 
and  subject  to  the  mUitary  C3mmand  in- 
stead of  to  the  obligation  of  citizenship. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  history  of  any  of 
the  Territories  or  insular  areas  xj  Justify  the 
Cole  bUl. 

In  war  as  in  peace  the  people  3f  these  areaa 
have  manifested  no  less  regard  lor  their  obli- 
gations and  duties  to  the  United  States  than 
the  people  of  Mr.  Cole's  home  State  and 
home  district. 

Indeed,  the  immediate  response  of  the  peo- 
ple of  HawaU  and  of  Alaska  to  the  stem  call 


to  arma  on  December  7,  1P41,  was  axceaded 
In  no  State  in  the  Union.  And,  wa  say  with 
pride,  no  State  in  the  Union  had  a  better  war 
record  than  had  Hawaii. 

This  record  was  founded  not  alone  on  tha 
imminent  danger  to  Hawaii  and  to  Alaska. 
The  response  was  not  solely  the  response  of 
fear  for  our  own  safety  In  these  islands,  or 
on  tlie  Alaskan  Peninsula. 

It  was  founded  also  on  certain  knowledge 
that  ahould  the  defenses  for  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  break  down,  the  whole  west  coaat  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  would  be  laid  open  to  enemy  attack. 

The  people  of  HawaU  and  Alaska  knew 
that  on  them,  as  well  as  on  the  Navy  and  tha 
Army,  and  on  that  gallant,  outnumbered.  Ill- 
equipped  '  little  force  in  tha  Philippines, 
rested  the  responsibility  for  holding  the  Pa- 
cific line  until  the  Immense  American  war 
machine  could  get  rolling. 

Yes.  the  record  of  Hawaii  and  Alaaka  in 
wartime  la  aacure  for  htatory. 

It  offers  no  excuse  for  taking  from  either 
Territory  the  self-government  it  already  haa 
and  depriving  it  of  tha  daaply,  proudly 
chariahad  ambition  to  march  on  to  fxall  atata- 
hood. 

Nor  do  wa  Mlava  that  from  tha  stand* 
point  of  long-ranga  auatagy  tha  Navy  can 
justify  taking  control  of  iha  Tarritorlal  and 
Ittaular  araaa. 

In  Hawaii  and  In  Alaaka  tha  Navy  haa  graat 
baaaa.  No  reusunable  plan  for  tha  aatabllah- 
ment  of  such  baaaa  has  baan  rtfuaad. 

In  the  araas  farther  w«at  and  aouthwaat  in 
the  Pacific,  there  are  similar  baaaa.  Moat  uf 
theae  araaa  are  already  under  Mavy  eontrol, 

Thara  never  haa  baan  preaentad  to  OoA* 
grass  or  the  people  a  valid  cana  for  perma- 
nent naval  occupancy  and  naval  guvernmrnt 
of  the  Trrrltorlea  and  Insular  araaa. 

The  new  Cola  bill  will  ba  opposed  avan 
more  emphatically  than  thoaa  tha  New  York 
Member  Introduced  In  1945. 

Tha  pruteata  will  coma  from  tha  aarller* 
aourcea  of  oppoaltlon,  and  from  new  aouroaa. 
Since  the  first  legislation  went  In,  Praal- 
dent  Truman  has  declared  himself  strongly 
in  favor  of  Immediate  action  on  statehood  for 
Hawaii. 

A  subcommittee  of  Congreaa  haa  made  a 
report  to  tha  main  House  committee  cordially 
favoring  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

Tha  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  J.  A. 
Krug,  has  reltera.ted  the  previous  hearty 
support  of  statehood  as  voiced  by  his  pred- 
ecessor, Harold  L.  Ickes. 

In  the  country  at  large,  statehood  for 
Hawaii  is  much  better  understood  than  it 
was  a  years  ago.  The  support  for  statehood 
Is  correapondlngly  widespread. 

But  It  would  be  foolish  to  permit  the  Cola 
bill  to  ride  without  new  protest.  The 
chances  are  greatly  against  its  passage  or 
even  a  favorable  report  from  a  House  com- 
mittee. But  so  long  as  Hawaii  remains  a 
Territory,  we  are  open  to  such  attacks  on  our 
political  status  and  our  citizenship  rights. 

The  way  to  end  those  attacks,  the  way  to 
a.ssure  forever  that  the  lowly  status  of  a 
colony  is  not  imposed  on  us,  is  to  get  state- 
hood. 

Not  till  then  will  the  menacaa  to  local 
aelf-government  be  removed. 


Conflict  by  Confress  Committees  It  Likely 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3.  1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
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Conversely,  the  Armed  Services  Commlt- 
teea  would  be  better  off  if  they  formulated  a 
defense  plan  on  the  broad  asstunption  that 
the  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the  UN, 
muat  be  prepared,  for  instance,  to  fight  a  war 
against  Russia  irrespective  of  what  soothing 
words  may  come  from  Moscow  or  any  other 
capital  of  the  world.  It  Is  the  business  of 
military  men  to  draw  up  hypothetical  plans 
all  the  time  and  to  prepare  for  any  serious 
contingency.  With  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment In  power  In  Moscow,  the  peace  of  the 
world  will  be  continuously  unstable  and  the 
words  of  no  foreign  secretary  of  state  should 
be  taken  In  place  of  the  advice  ot  military 
and  naval  and  aerial  experts  as  to  what  the 
United  States  aeed;i  to  ward  off  attack,  espe- 
cially In  this  atomic  age. 

The  XTnlted  States  has  been  caught  nap- 
ping before  by  Ignoring  this  sort  of  thing. 
Whenever  anybody  In  Congress  or  In  the 
armed  services  mentioned  the  need  for  forti- 
fying Ouam,  for  example,  prior  to  1941.  there 
was  a  hue  and  cry  about  disturbing  relations 
with  Japan.  If  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees are  going  to  get  tangled  up  In  diplomacy 
once  more,  instead  of  sticking  to  strictly 
military  preparations,  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  may  suffer  accordingly  snd  the 
United  States  may  be  caught  with  another 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  some  dav- 


Free  Enterprise  and  Tax  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TH0B4AS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1947 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  Janu- 
ary 25,  1947: 

OM  nXX  XNTEKPRISX  AND  TAX  POLICT 

Moat  persons  develop  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices about  tax  rates  because  of  their  indi- 
vidual economic  positions.  Nobody  really 
enjoys  paying  taxes,  of  course,  and  we  can 
always  find  plenty  of  reasons  why  some  other 
segment  of  society  than  our  own  ought  to 
pay  a  larger  share  of  the  necessary  Govern- 
ment revenue,  so  that  our  segment  can  pay 
less.  At  the  State  and  local  levels,  we  also 
debate  vigorously  about  how  the  necessary 
revenues  should   be  collected. 

But  when  we  consider  Federal  policies 
about  this,  it  becomes  more  than  Just  an 
economic  group- Interest  debate  or  an  aca- 
demic exercise.  For  it  has  a  very  important 
bearing  nowadays  on  what  political  phUos- 
ophy  we.  as  a  Nation,  are  to  pursue.  National 
government  Is  ineviubly  so  complex  and 
powerful,  in  a  modem  indxistrlal  society, 
that  it  can— if  we  wish  It  to — completely 
dominate  the  economy.  It  can  easily  control 
the  whole  character  and  behavior  of  private 
enterprise,  through  a  thousand  arms  of  reg- 
ulation and  taxation  and  policy,  unless  we 
consciously  limit  it. 

One  of  the  Important  questions  of  our  time 
is  whether  it  U  necessary  and,  if  not.  whether 
it  Is  socially  wise  for  us  to  permit  govern- 
ment to  assume  a  virtual  veto  power  over  our 
economic  system.  For  If  we  agree  that  It  Is 
necessary,  this  means  that  we  have  re- 
pudiated the  free-enterprise  system.  And  If 
we  agree  even  that,  though  not  essential.  It 
la  nevertheless  wise,  this  means  that  we  do 
not  value  the  free-enterprise  system  highly 
enough  any  more  to  strtiggle  for  Its  per- 
petuation. 


The  Register  doubts  that  very  many  Ameri- 
cans, faced  with  the  choice  in  this  form, 
would  take  so  defeatist  a  view.  Mt«t  of  us 
recognize  as  socially  sound  the  intervention 
of  government  at  specific  and  well-defined 
points,  to  restrain  excesses  or  abuse:;  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  But  most  of  us  expect  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  self-restraint  in  all  areas 
except  these  carefully  reasoned  and  described 
ones. 

For  if  such  intervention  resp>ects  no  lim- 
its, it  automatically  encroaches  ev  >rywhere 
for  the  sake  of  mere  power — and  've  get  a 
condition  of  state  capitalism  in  one  form  or 
another.  This  Is  pretty  near  what  happens, 
even  to  a  democracy,  In  modern  wa:-;  we  ex- 
cuse it  then  bacause  of  the  threat  tc  our  na- 
tional exlatence,  but  the  abandonment  by 
govsmmant  of  thass  exUaordinary  powers 
when  psacs  returns  is  always  implicit  in  our 
acquiescence. 

Now  the  philosophy  of  taxation  is  a  part 
of  this  delicate  balanca  between  govern- 
mental economic  control  and  private  enter- 
prise, and  affecu  that  balance  rathei  directly. 
In  a  dynamic  or  growing  industrisl  society, 
there  must  be  a  constant  flow  of  new  capital 
into  production  resources:  otherwise  the  sys- 
tem stagnates. 

Tax  policies  determine,  to  a  larce  degree, 
where  this  flow  of  capital  is  to  cone  from, 
whether  the  new  resources  are  to  b*'.  Govern- 
ment-controlled or  privately  controlled — and 
in  fact  whether  new  capital  Is  going  to  flow 
into  production  at  all! 

If  the  tax  rates  are  such  that  private  en- 
terprise can  accumulate  very  little  for  new 
Investment,  then  naturally  the  new  resources 
are  not  going  to  be  created  by  private  capital. 
In  that  event.  Government  may  go  about  cre- 
ating and  retaining  ownership  of  a  larger  and 
larger  proportion  of  our  productive  resources, 
by  using  Its  tax  revenues  for  this  purpose. 
Or  it  may  disperse  these  revenues  -tO  thinly. 
Into  consumption  channels  or  for  nonpro- 
ductive enterprises,  that  the  neceesary  new 
productive  plant  never  comes  into  being. 

Right  now  the  United  States  Is  t\t  a  high 
level  of  employment,  with  a  high  national 
Income.  Almost  everybody  agrees  that  our 
tax  revenues  must  take  a  substantial  bite 
out  of  the  Federal  debt  first.  Almost  every- 
body agrees  that  the  budget  can  now  stand 
some  slicing — it  might  even  stand  consider- 
ably more  than  anyone  has  proposed,  if  real 
unification  of  tlie  armed  services  tcok  place. 
It  could  certainly  stand  more,  all  tilong  the 
line.  If  the  reasons  for  reducing  it  seemed 
Imperative  enough. 

The  Issue  Is.  Ought  not  the  BiJdget  be 
deliberately  cut  hard  enough  so  thst,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  debt  payment,  personei  income 
taxea  can  be  reduced — leaving  thai;  surplus 
In  private  hands  for  new  capital  in^-estment, 
and  thus  stimulating  expansion  of  our  pro- 
ductive resources? 

Nobody  ts  proposing  that  the  average  per- 
sonal income-tax  rates  be  cut  back  to  any- 
where near  the  1929  level.  Nobody  is  pro- 
posing even  tliat  they  be  cut  back  to  the 
1939  level.  The  most  radical  proposal  (for 
20-percent  reduction)  represents  no  mors 
than  a  compromise  between  the  1939  rate 
and  the  stiffest  (1945)   wartime  rai«. 

This  policy  requires,  to  be  sure,  both  a 
basic  faith  in  the  free-enterprise  sjstem  and 
an  understanding  that  new  capitiil  invest- 
ment means  still  higher  production,  more 
national  income,  and.  therefore,  more  tax 
revenue  ultimately.  That  sequence  is  the 
very  essence  of  a  dynamic  free-enterprise 
system. 

That  system,  meanwhile,  has  suffered  some 
mortal  blows  In  the  last  generatloa  because 
of  blind  nationalism  throughout  the  world 
which  pitched  us  first  into  depression  and 
then  war.  Many  areas  have  alrea<ly  turned 
away  from  the  system  in  despair.  We  in  the 
United  States  stUl  have  the  oppoitunity,  if 
we  \ue  it  wisely,  to  prove  anew  the  long- 
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term   social   values   of   a   vigorous   private- 
enterprise  economy. 

This  may,  indeed,  be  the  last  opportunity 
of  our  epoch  in  history  to  give  the  incentive 
system  an  even  chance  to  produce.  Is  it  not 
a  chance  worth  taking? 


Senator  Pepper's  Views  on  SoTiet  Russia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  TLORIOA  ' 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  3,  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  incorporated  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  article  published  In  the 
Orlando  <Fla.)  Sentinel-Star,  on  Decem- 
ber 29.  1946.  and  another  article  pub- 
lished In  the  Orlando  Morning  Sentinel, 
on  December  30. 1946.  beinR  an  interview 
between  Mr.  Walter  Duranty  and  myself, 
respecting  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Orlando   (Fla.)    Sentinel-Star  of 
December  29.  1946 1 

WALTER     OURANTT     SIZES     UP     CLAUDE     PEPPER — 

siNCEBrrr   senator's  top  hope  for  peace, 

NOTED   reporter   FINDS 

(By   Walter  Duranty) 

"If  more  politicians  In  this  country  were 
thinking  about  the  next  generation  Instead 
of  the  next  election  It  might  be  better  for 
the  United  States  and  the  world."  said  Sen- 
ator Pepper  (Democrat,  Florida). 

The  Senator  was  talking  to  me  In  Brooks- 
vlUe.  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  had 
Journeyed  there  to  Interview  him  for  the 
Sunday  Sentinel-Star. 

The  Senator  can  afford  to  say  that  because 
he's  all  set  for  4  years.  Yet  some  people 
might  think  he  Is  kind  of  in  the  doghouse. 
Not  that  It  worries  him.  and  he  told  me  why. 

He  said,  "Not  long  ago  I  was  going  to  talk 
at  one  of  our  universities.  Many  of  the  boys 
were  veterans.  One  of  my  friends  said 
to  me: 

"  'Listen,  Claude,  do  you  have  to  be  con- 
troversial? 

"  'Can't  you  leave  Russia  alone?  I  know 
you  went  there  and  had  a  talk  with  Stalin 

•  •     •     but  can't  you  leave  Russia  alone?'  " 
The  Senator  looked  at  me,  smiling  in  a 

rather  quizzical  way,  and  went  on,  "I'll  tell 
you,  Mr.  Duranty,  I  Just  couldn't  do  it,  be- 
cause Russia  is  important. 

"If  somehow  or  other  we  can't  make  a 
deal   with   them     •     •     •    a   friendly    deal 

•  •  •  for  their  benefit  and  ours  •  •  • 
then  It  Is  Just  too  bad.  That's  what  I  mean 
by  talking  about  the  next  generation. 

"Either  we're  moving  toward  a  bigger  and 
bloodier  war,  or  to  peace  and  friendship.  In 
my  opinion,  this  can  be  achieved,  but  we 
haven't  much  time  to  waste.  In  the  next 
year  or  two  we  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
future.  Will  they  be  seeds  of  friendship,  or 
will  they  be  seeds  of  war? 

"As  I  was  saying,"  he  continued,  "I  did 
talk  about  Russia  at  this  university,  much 
along  the  lines  that  I'm  talking  to  you  now. 
I  don't  suppose  they  all  agreed  with  me, 
and  I  doubt  whether  I  changed  their  minds. 
But  they  listened  with  attention.  You've 
talked  in  public  yourself,  and  you  can  tell 
when  an  audience  listens. 

"And  afterward  one  of  the  boys  came  up  to 
me  and  said: 


"  'Would  you  know  it,  Senator,  that  I  and 
some  of  my  friends  didn't  think  much  of  you. 
We  thought  you  were  a  radical  or  a  Com- 
munist, or  tied  up  somehow  with  Moscow 
•  •  •  and  we  didn't  think  much  of  you. 
In  fact,  we  came  here  to  make  a  sort  of  l>oo- 
Ing  clique  to  interrupt  your  speed:..  But  you 
notice  we  didn't  boo.'  " 

The  Senator  didn't  say  this  in  a  boastful 
way,  as  if  to  Imply  that  he  had  spellbound 
this  potentially  hostile  group.  He  Just  stated 
it  as  a  fact — direct  and  sincen: — as  I  am 
sure  that  the  boy  and  his  friends  who  came 
there  to  boo,  but  didr't,  also  were  .sincere:  and 
sincerity  counts,  and  integrity  counts,  and  If 
a  man  will  stand  up  and  face  his  opposition 
to  say  what  he  believes  •  •  •  that  may 
count  much  more. 

I  asked  the  Senator  if  he  could  tell  me 
quickly.  In  general  terms,  what  are  the  ob- 
stacles to  friendship  between  Uiis  country 
and  Russia. 

Mr.  Pepper  rubbed  his  chin  and  then  said 
firmly,  "There  are  very  powerful  interests  in 
this  country'  which  don't  like  the  Soviet 
Union  or  anything  it  stands  for  and  prob- 
ably never  will.  Then,  there  is  a  big  mass 
of  public  opinion  which  has  been  influenced 
unfavorably  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

"I  wouldn't  call  this  mass  of  public  opinion 
Ignorant  or  misled  because  I  thlnlc  that  It,  or 
they,  honestly  want  to  know  aixiut  Russia 
and  are  willing  to  hear  and  eagor  to  learn. 

"But  for  the  most  part,  at  this  moment, 
they  are  not  friendly  toward  Russia  and  are 
suspicious  of  Russia's  alms  and  a<:tions." 

"Yes."  I  said,  "and  then?" 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Pepper,  'theri-  are  people 
like  myself,  or  yourself,  who  want  to  find  out 
the  facts,  who  know  that  this  country  has  no 
aggressive  or  hostile  alms  against  any  other 
country,  and  are  willing  to  believe  the  same 
about  the  Russians  •  •  •  for  similar 
reasons. 

"No  great,  big  country  like  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  go  grab- 
bing territory.  We  have  enough  of  our  own. 
I  admit  there  Is  a  danger  in  both  these  coun- 
tries that  rash  and  greedy  men  may  cause 
trouble  by  what  might  be  called  Imperialistic 
expansion. 

"Many  people  think  today  that  Stalin  en- 
tertains such  dangerous  Ideas.  I  don't  be- 
lieve It.  Just  as  I  well  know  that  the  United 
States  wants  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"Therefore,  we  should  be  friends  with  Rus- 
sia and  can  be  friends  with  Rtissia.  and  must 
be  friends  with  Russia.  You  lived  there  a 
long  time,  Mr.  Duranty.  and  I  was  there  a 
short  time,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  the  Russian  people  as  a 
nation  admire  and  respect  America  and  have 
no  111  feeling  toward  us. 

"Some  of  them,  perhaps,  and  some  of  their 
rulers  are  suspicious  about  us,  as  many  people 
here  are  suspicious  about  them.  But  I  feel 
confident  that  a  way  of  friend-hip  can  be 
found." 

This  thne  I  rubbed  my  chin.  "And  what  do 
you  think  about  Stalin?"  I  asked. 

"Quite  a  lot."  said  the  Senator.  "But  let's 
leave  that  for  tomorrow's  story." 

So  I  left  it  like  that,  and  on  the  way. 
riding  home.  I  wondered  to  myself  what  I 
thought  about  Claude  Pepper  on  the  basis  of 
our  conversation.  And  I  thought  he  added 
up  to  t^o  things  that  matter  most  to 
me  •  •  •  and  I  could  add  a  third  thing. 
I  thought,  first,  that  he  is  sincere  and  good, 
and  has  brave  ideas.  Some  folks  may  think 
that  he  is  In  the  dog-house  at  present  (as 
I  said  before),  even  In  ills  home  State,  but 
so  what? 

Second,  I  feel  that  his  line  with  which  I 
began  this  piece  that  politicians  ought  to 
think  more  about  the  next  generation  and 
less  about  the  next  election  is  one  of  ths 
best  lines  I  have  ever  heard. 


Tlxird.  he  Is  a  happy  man.  He  is  young 
and  strong  and  a  magnificent  speaker — or 
did  you  happen  to  hear  about  him  at  the 
last  Democratic  convention.  Last,  but  very 
far  from  least,  he  has  the  most  charming  and 
beautiful  wife  any  man  could  want. 


(From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning  Sentinel 
of  December  30,   1»4«| 

WALTER  DURANTY  SI7ES  UP  CLAUDS  PCPPES — 
NOTED  RrPORTER  FINDS  PCPPia  SRS  FBACS  AS 
STALIN'S  CHIKT   AIM 

(By  Walter  Duranty) 

"Stalin's  two  outstanding  qualities."  said 
Senator  Psppn  (Democrat),  of  Florida,  "art 
In  my  opinion  common  aenae  and  or  perse- 
verance. He  follows  his  thoughts  through 
with  the  Intentness  and  determination  of  a 
dog  on  a  trail.  I  imagine  that  he  is  the  aams 
In  action:  u  man  who  sees  his  objective  clearly 
and  goes  after  it  at  all  coats." 

"What."  I  aaked,  "do  you  think  U  Stalin's 
chief  objective?" 

"Peace."  said  the  Senator  firmly.  "First, 
perhaps  selfishly,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
country  ai\d  its  reconstruction.  Russia  h»s 
suffered  far  greater  losses  of  human  life 
and  materials  than  is  generally  realized  here. 
"The  devastation  ot  war  ruined  the  rich* 
est  industrial  and  agricultural  areas  in  ths 
Ukraine  and  the  North  Caucasus — not  to 
mention  Stalingrad,  of  course,  and  In  \V'hlts 
Russia  and  along  the  Baltic  coast  up  to  and 
including  Leningrad,  where  nearly  half  the 
population  died  in  one  of  the  most  terrible 
sieges  that  history  has  ever  recorded. 

"To  repair  those  dreadful  wounds  Russia 
must  have  peace,  and  Stalin  knows  It.  But 
over  and  above  that,  and  l>eyond  it,  I  believe, 
is  Stalin's  second  objective:  to  develop  the 
natiu-al  resources  of  his  gigantic  country 
and  improve  the  living  standards  of  Its 
people. 

"As  you  well  know.  Mr.  Duranty.  those 
standards  are  still  deplorably  low.  If  Judged 
by  an  American  yardstick.  To  raise  them  to 
anywhere  near  our  level  will  take  time  and 
prodigious  effort.  For  that  peace  is  a  neces- 
sity." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  me,  "Yes.  and  not 
only  peace,  but  if  pKssible  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States,  so  that  our  example  and 
our  technical  skill  can  be  used  to  help  Russia 
progress." 

"You  don't  think,  then,"  I  said  "that  Rus- 
sia is  a  menace,  or  that  Stalin  himself  is  a 
man  so  greedy  for  power  that  he  might  have 
dreams  of  conquest  as  wild  and  dangerous  as 
those  of  Hitler." 

"No."  said  the  Senator.  "I  do  not  t>elieve 
that,  because  It  does  not  correspond  with  my 
estimate  of  Stalin's  character.  As  I  said  at 
the  beginning  he  is  a  man  of  great  common 
sense,  and,  frankly,  there  is  no  sense  at  all 
in  the  Idea  that  Russia  should  wish  to  chal- 
lenge the  United  States  of  America  and/or 
the  British  Commonwealth  for  the  domina- 
tion of  the  world. 

"I  don't  believe  Stalin  tixlnks  along  those 
lines.  He  does,  I  am  convinced,  wish  to  see 
the  system  of  socialism  succeed  in  Russia. 
To  that  wish  or  hope  or  goal  he  has  devoted 
his  life. 

'Tt  is  a  system  most  different  from  our 
own.  In  this  country  private  enterprise. 
Individualism,  capitalism  if  you  like,  lias  been 
successful.  Despite  certain  Imperfections, 
abuses  even,  which  I  do  not  need  to  discuss, 
the  American  system  of  private  enterprise — 
capitalism — has  produced  greater  wealth, 
liapplness,  comfort,  culture,  all  that  is  meant 
by  civilization,  for  more  people  over  a 
greater  area  than  any  other  system  in  tha 
history  of  the  world. 

"We  may  wish  to  remove  the  Imperfections 
and  correct  the  abuses,  but  we  don't  want  to 
change  otu-  system. 
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"StAltn.  on  tbe  other  hand.  U  convinced 
that  for  BuaaU  a  Kjclaiist  sjrstem  U  prefer- 
able. He  and  Lenin  before  him  [ave  their 
Utrta  to  that  cause,  fet  I  do  not  se  i  where  or 
why  this  dlflarence  of  Bystems  i  tiouid  in- 
volve any  eoofllct  between  the  Un  ted  States 
and  the  Soviet  Unkin.  That.  I  bei  eve.  Is  the 
view  of  Stalln  also." 

This  was  very  tntcrestlng  to  n  e  because 
we  were  talking  In  the  hotiee  of  Col  Raymond 
Robbtns.  of  BrooluvUle.  and  Colon  rl  Bobbins 
«M  Red  Cross  rcpreaenutlve  in  Petrofttad 
during  World  War  I:  and  later,  m  unofBcial 
•mbai^Hkdor  for  aoms  mon'Uis  af te  r  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution,  knew  Lenin  we  I  and  was 
liked  and  trusted  by  him,  and  kn<  w  Trotsky. 
too.  and  Staltn.  who  at  that  tin  e  was  less 
prominent  than  he  Is  today. 

Ths  oolODCl  went  back  to  Rua  la  In  1833 
and  was  received  by  Stalin  who  u  Id  to  him : 

1.  am  s  T-T"1n*i*  and  try  to  mak  t  socialism 
work  in  Russia  because  that  Is  i  hat  Lenin 
wanted." 

I  remembered  something  Stall  i  had  said 
to  me — or  rather  written — when  1  first  inter- 
viewed hiir  In  1939.  I  bsd  put  li  my  report 
that  Stalin  was  "the  inheritor  of  Lenin's 
mantle."  When  he  returned  my  <  opy,  which 
he  had  read  and  approved,  for  c  e  to  cable 
It  to  the  Hew  York  Times,  I  four  d  that  the 
phrase  abotrt  Lenin's  mantle  had  been 
scratched  out  and  that  instead  3talln  had 
wmtcn  "Lenin's  faithful  dlsdpl ;  and  the 
prokmger  of  bis  work." 

So  it  was  interesting  to  roe  tc  find  that 
Qtnator  Pvrm  and  Colonel  Rol  bins  were 
•sylng  sloiast  the  same  thing  ab<  ut  today's 
Lord  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  Senator  told  me  another  nterestlng 
thing— that  In  his  Interview  witb  Stalin  he 
bad  asked  the  Russian  Commui  ilst  leader 
whether  he  truly  believed  that  vorld-wlde 
peace  could  be  attained  and  malm  alned.  To 
which  Stalin  replied.  "Tes.  In  tlr  le.  but  re- 
member that  Christ  said.  Seek  aj  id  ye  shall 
flnd.'" 

I  straightened  up  In  my  chair.  "Art  you 
sure.  Senstor.  that  Stalin  said  tha  ;?" 

"Sure.  Tou  see  George  Kennaj  i.  who  was 
then  our  Charge  d'ASaires  in  Moscow,  and 
speaks  Russian  perfectly,  was  ki  id  enou(;h 
to  act  as  my  interpreter.  Sulln  1:  ad  his  own 
Interpreter.  After  the  interview  I  eunan  and 
I  compared  notes  carefully,  and  i  e  both  are 
certsln  that  Stalin  used  those  wc  rds." 

"Don't  forget."  he  added,  sml  ing,  "that 
Stalin  was  raised  for  the  Church  i  jkI  got  his 
early  education  In  a  theological  i  miinary  of 
the  Greek  Othodoz  faith" 

In  conclusion.  I  asked  the  Senat  sr : 

"Tou  were  speaking  yesterday  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  Russian -American  frli  ndshlp  in 
ttils  country  What  about  the  o  astades  In 
Russia?" 

He  replied: 

"Well.  I  suppose  that  In  a  way  It  is  much 
the  same  thing.  There,  too.  Is  a  gi  est  deal  of 
Ignorance  and  lack  of  mutusl  kno  riedge  and 
udderttandln^g.  There,  too.  are  cei  tain  forces 
wlfose  ihterest  and  purpose  it  is  to  set  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unioj  ■  at  logger- 
to  provoke  hostility  betv  een  them. 
kuas  only  by  this  means  can  t  lese  forces 
recover  from  their  defeat. 

"I  refer,  of  course,  to  Germany,  which  Is  a 
beaten  cotmtry  but  not.  I  thi  ik.  wholly 
chastened  In  spirit.  I  know  that  the  Krem- 
lin s  control  of  prens  and  propaganda  and 
public  opinion  is  very  great.  I  feel  that  there 
Is  a  danger  that  Germany's  desire  or  revenge 
can  have  •  certain  influence  In  B  ussla — and 
perhaps  In  this  country,  too.  1 1  must  be 
Germany's  hope  to  inflame  and  pis  v  upon  Ill- 
will  between  the  United  States  s  nd  Russia. 
Just  as  Hitler  manipulated  and  Profited  by 
d:5cord  and  divergence  between  :  Vance  and 
Britain  In  the  period  between  W  )rld  War  I 
and  World  War  IL" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or   NEW   TOEK 

Df  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3,  1947 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.     Mr, 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlts  in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  Station  WNBP  on  February  1,  1947: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  aiid  my 
congressional  dUtrict.  24  hours  after  I  In- 
troduced the  Hall  plan  for  veterans'  housing. 
I  was  challenged  and  attacked  and  called 
the  moet  atrocious  names.  Haxx  wants  to 
bankrupt  the  counUy,  they  shouted. 

It  will  interest  you  folks  who  didn't  listen 
to  my  plan  last  week  that  I  simply  stated 
that  I  believed  every  veteran,  regardle^  of 
the  color  of  his  skin  or  what  church  he  at- 
tends or  how  small  his  pocketbook  is.  should 
be  sllorded  the  chance  to  own  his  own  home 
and  have  a  new  one.  If  necessary. 

It  will  also  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
handful  of  vociferous  persons  attacking  me 
are  all  making  big  salaries,  live  in  nice,  com- 
fortable homes,  and  are  not  worrying  where 
their  next  meal  and  their  families'  meals 
are  coming  from. 

But  they  smear  me  to  you  and  tfy  to  block 
the  only  proposal  yet  made  In  connection 
with  veterans'  housing  that  puts  a  nickel  In 
anybody's  hands  so  he  can  do  something 
about  getting  a  roof  over  his  head. 

Personally  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  A  few  years  back,  don't  I  recall 
these  same  people  were  beating  their  breasts 
and  waving  the  flag  and  demanding  that 
every  boy  climb  Into  a  uniform  and  march 
ofl  to  Qght  for  his  country. 

These  people  who  amear  me  now  because 
I  want  to  follow  through  and  carry  out  a  fair 
program  are  the  same  ones  who  promised  our 
boys  the  world  if  they  would  go  forth  and  do 
battle  for  them. 

Well,  all  I  have  to  say  to  them  Is,  you  may 
have  the  power  of  high  position  right  now  to 
misrepresent  me  and  attempt  to  question  my 
motives  when  I  try  to  help  the  veteran.  But 
dont  think  for  a  minute,  boys,  you  can  push 
aside  the  hopes  and  desires  of  14,000.000  vet- 
erans by  ridiculing  my  ruggertion.  Dont 
think  they  will  retreat  one  Inch.  Your 
frowns  will  not  scare  them  any  more  than  you 
scare  me.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  I'm 
going  to  use  the  Job  the  folks  back  home  gave 
me  to  the  very  best  advantage  I  can  to  help 
our  veterans  Whether  you  like  It  or  not,  you 
can't  stop  me. 

As  to  the  abuse  you  are  handing  out.  of 
course,  there  are  ways  and  means  of  over- 
coming that.  I've  survived  necrty  a  decade 
now  in  spite  of  your  abuse,  your  intolerance. 
and  your  determination  to  rub  me  out.  It 
won't  be  my  fault  If  I  don't  survive  for  a 
while  to  come. 

Naturally,  I've  had  to  work  overtime  to 
find  the  ways  and  means.  Tou  don't  like  it 
because  I  take  good  care  of  thousands  of  re- 
qtiests  folks  make  of  me. 

Ycu  don't  like  it  because  I  fight  back  when 
you  heap  your  coals  of  fire  on  my  bead.  Tou 
like  to  di&h  it  out  but  ycu  can  t  take  it.  Tou 
won't  Uke  it  when  I  flood  this  district  with 
letters  which  I  will  send  to  every  voter  ex- 
posing the  men  by  name  who  are  in  this  plot 
to  get  me.  I  don't  want  to  do  this  but  I  will 
have  no  other  choice  If  they  keep  persecuting 
me.  But  you've  got  to  take  It  if  you  keep 
smearing  me  because  this  program  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  protection  of  the  people  of  this 


district.  This  program  Is  dedicated  to  the 
defense  of  a  free,  unfettered  Representative, 
elected  by  a  free  people. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  veteran.  You  high- 
salaried  critics  who  sre  making  fun  of  my 
efforts  to  help  veterans'  housing  ought  to 
read  this  story  by  Columnist  8.  W.  Matthews, 
Miami  Daily  News  staff  writer.  The  head- 
line reads.  "Family  hungry  in  one  room." 
"Vet  wants  to  sell  eye  to  buy  a  house  trailer." 
Tor  sale:  One  eye." 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  eye  will  be 
used  to  buy  a  trailer.  With  the  trailer  the 
young  veteran  wanting,  to  sell  the  eye  be- 
lieves he  will  be  able  to  buy  food  for  his  wife 
and  three  children,  for  right  now  922  of  bis 
$36  weekly  wa^e  must  go  for  rent. 

Also,  he  will  be  able  to  do  some  cooking 
In  the  trailer,  whereas  at  present  his  family 
can  only  sleep  in  the  room.  There  are  no 
cooking  privileges.  By  cooking  at  home,  he 
figures  tbe  grocery  money  will  go  farther. 
Par  enough,  possibly,  to  permit  him  to  start 
paying  on  doctor's  bills. 

On  his  own  since  he  was  12,  this  veteran 
has  been  used  to  making  a  living,  but  since 
he  got  out  of  the  Army  he's  found  the  going 
tough.  He's  not  skilled  at  any  rate,  his  wife 
Is  In  poor  health,  and  wages  haven't  soared 
like  rents  and  grocery  prices. 

He  tried,  he  says,  holding  down  two  Jobs 
at  once,  but  there  is  a  physical  limit  to  what 
one  person  can  do,  even  when  spurred  by 
the  sight  of  his  wife  and  children  going 
without  food. 

There  were  two  conditions  he  set  when  the 
Miami  Dally  News  classified  department 
brought  him  Into  the  city  room.  He  didn't 
want  his  name  used  because  he  was  afraid 
his  wife  might  see  It.  He  also  doesnt  want 
charity. 

He  Jtist  wants  to  sell  an  eye  to  someone 
who  needs  a  transplanted  cornea,  figxarlng  if 
he  can  lick  the  rent  problem  he  can  make  a 
living.  He  will  take  any  kind  of  a  Job  he 
can  get  that  will  pay  enough  to  buy  the 
groceries,  and  »36  won't  do  that  with  $22 
going  out  for  rent. 


It's  Your  Moacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remartcs  in  the  Ricobo,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Frank  C. 
Waldrop,  from  the  Wa.shington  Times- 
Herald  of  February  2,  1947: 

rr'B   TOtTB    MONXT 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

In  1918.  the  average  American  citizen 
worked  for  himself  first  and  for  the  gov- 
ernment second.  Today,  he  works  for  the 
government  first  and  for  himself  second. 

In  1913.  the  American  people  paid  $2,176- 
OOO.OOQ  in  taxes  to  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments. 

This  was  divided  between  the  govern- 
ments as  follows:  1657.000.000  to  the  Federal 
tax  collector.  $300,000,000  to  the  States,  and 
$1,219,000,000   to   local   outfits. 

In  those  days,  people  dldnt  look  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  solution  of  all  their  problems. 
They  spent  the  most  of  their  tax  money 
building  up  cities  and  municlp.il  services — 
parks,  lighting  systems,  sewers,  streets,  etc... 
items  they  could  use  and  realize  on  day  by 
dav. 


In  1»4«.  the  American  people  paid  $46,104.- 
000,COO  in  taxes. 

Of  this,  local  government  got  $5,055,000  000 
or  roughly  lour  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  m  1913.  Stales  got  $4,529,000,000.  which 
Is  slightly  more  than  15  times  as  much  as 
they  got  in  1913. 

The  Federal  Government's  take  In  1946  was 
$36,520,000,000. 

That  is  more  than  5S  times  as  much  money 
as  the  Federal  Government  took  in  taxes  back 
m  1913 

It  is  your  money  the  various  governments 
across  the  Nation  are  collecting  In  taxes— 
$2,176,000,000  in  1913  and  $46,104,000,000  In 
1946.  Our  tax  bill  In  full  has  gone  up  by 
that  $2,176,000,000  figure  about  once  every 
year  and  a  half  for  33  years,  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  the  biggest  hog  at  the 
trough  all  the  way. 

No  wonder  private  property  Is  fading  from 
the  American  scene.  No  wonder  a  working 
man's  goal  is — not  a  home,  not  a  bank  ac- 
count, not  things  to  buy  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren—but freedom  from  debt  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  tax  collector  Is  the  first  man  at  the 
cash  window  in  every  American's  business 
today. 

Do  you  want  It  to  go  on  that  way?  Do 
you  think  It  should?  Do  you  think  It  can 
be  stopped?  And  do  you  realise  what  Is 
going  to  happen  unless  it  is  stopped? 

Of  course,  we  will  all  be  stripped  of  our 
last  property,  and  that  means  our  last  shreds 
of  Independence,  11  the  tax  bill  of  the  United 
States  continues  to  go  up  for  this  next  33 
years  as  it  has  so  far  In  this  twentieth 
century. 

People  sre  not  free  who  work  for  the 
Government. 

The  Germans  and  the  Japanese  and  the 
Russians  have  shown  us  that.  The  French 
and  the  British  are  now  discovering  It  tor 
us  and  for  themselves,  all  over  again. 

The  only  reason  the  tax  bill  goes  up. 
naturally,  is  that  the  governments  we  toler- 
ate here  spend  our  money  faster  and  faster 
and   faster. 

We  have  Just  come  through  a  world  war  In 
which  our  Federal  Government  alone  spent 
$400.000.000.000 — dollars  belonging  to  the 
American  people,  wealth  of  the  American 
people. 

Common  sense  would  say  that  after  such  a 
maniacal  spending  spree  as  that,  even  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  willing  to 
taper  off  for  a  while. 

But  last  month  President  Truman  asked 
Congress  to  appropriate  $37,500,000,000  for 
Federal  spending  In  the  next  fiscal  year — or 
nearly  $2,000,000,000  more  than  he  asked  for 
the  1947  fiscal  year. 
Instead  of  down,  he  wants  to  spend  up. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  look  at  such  a 
proposition:  the  Federal  budget  will  have  to 
be  knocked  to  pieces  by  Congress  if  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  ever  going  to  be 
allowed  again  to  build  their  ownership  of 
private  property  which  means  to  build  their 
Independence  again. 

No  man  Is  indejjendent  when  he  Is  In  debt 
to  the  Government.  Nobody  today  Is  out  of 
debt  to  the  Government.  We  never  will  be 
until  the  tax  collector's  hot  breath  Is  off  our 
necks.  And  that  can't  happen  untU  spend- 
ing slows. 

It  is  the  nature  of  government  never  to  give 
up  a  power  freely.  Can  you  think  of  a  case? 
Can  you  recall  a  single  time  any  government 
ever  declared  of  Its  own  free  will  and  without 
public  pressure  that  It  was  doing  unessential 
and  unnecessary  work? 
That  Just  doesn't  happen. 
Everything  every  one  of  our  governments 
does,  local.  State,  and  Federal,  will  be  de- 
fended as  absolutely  essential  to  public  wel- 
fare, until  the  taxpaying  public  simply  and 
flatly  says  "We  won't  pay  for  It." 

The  money  Involved  is  your  money.    Do  you 
want  to  speud  it  your  way  or  have  the  gov- 


ernments take  It  away  from  you  and  spend  It 
their  way? 

That's  the  question  right  before  us.  Con- 
gress Is  working  on  Just  one  side  of  it.  llie 
same  principle  applies  to  government  where- 
ever  found,  local.  State,  or  Federal. 

The  taxpayer  can  decide  for  himself. 

He  can  start  now  to  recover  his  liberty  to 
work  for  himself  and  his  family,  or  In  10  more 
wild  spending  years  of  government  well  all  be 
working  for  government  not  Just  most  of  the 
time,  but  all  of  the  time.  This  is  our  last 
chance. 


Arc  Feoeral  Corporations  a  Tkreat  to  Free 
Enterprise? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21. 1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  de- 
bate on  the  Wake  Up,  America  program 
between  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettengill, 
former  Congressman  from  Indiana,  and 

myself: 

Wakc  Up,  Abcekica 

ARE  federal  corporations  A  THREAT  TO  FREE 
SNTXRPRISST 

(As  debated  by  Hon.  EMANtTXL  Ccller,  Con- 
gressman, Fifteenth  Congressional  District 
New  York;  member  of  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  for- 
mer Congressman  from  Indiana) 
Mr.  Ceixer  opens:    "Federal  corporations 
generally   are    a   threat    to   free   enterprise. 
However,    there     are    Federal    corporations 
which  don't  constitute  a  threat  and  which  in 
the  public  Interest  should  exist;  for  example, 
the    Reconstruction     Finance    Corporation. 
That  was  inaugurated  during  the  Republican 
Hoover  administration.    It  supplemented  the 
activities  of  the  ordinary  commercial  bank 
Banks  will  only  grudgingly  make  loans  on 
fixed  or  capital  assets.     The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  geared,  however,  to 
make  such  loans  over  a  long  period.     The 
RFC  has  made  many  constructive  loans  for 
the  purpose  of  building  and  erecting  rail- 
roads, buildings,  etc.    The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority    is    another    Federal    corporation 
which  has  been  a  boon  to  farmers  and  other 
Inhabitants  of  the  Tennessee  Valley.    It  has 
made  possible  cheaper  electric  power.    To  the 
farmers  it  has  often  made  the  difference  be- 
tween   failure   and   success    in    their   crops. 
During  the  war  emergency  It  was  necessary  to 
set  up  the  Metals  Reserve  Corporation  and 
the    Rubber    Reserve     Corporation,     which 
should    be    liquidated.      Sometimes    emer- 
gencies arise  during  peacetime.    We  had  such 
a  situation  which  gave  rise  to  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation.    During  that  time  It 
was  impossible  to  get  mortgages  on  homes 
and  foreclosures  mounted  rapidly.    As  soon 
as  the  emergency  was  over,  it  went  out  of 
business  and  went  out  with   a  profit,  too. 
Subject    to   the    limitations    I    have    stated 
above,  I  would  depreciate  any  growth  of  Fed. 
eral  corporations." 

Mr.  PettengUl  challenges:  "The  RFC  was 
conservatively  rim.  Nevertheless,  Congress 
wiped  off  a  bUllon  or  two  of  its  bad  debts. 
This  loss  was,  of  course,  saddled  on  privately 
owned  eaterprlse.  The  TV  A  has  made  a 
good  showing  on  paper  only  because  It  pays 
less  In  interest  and  taxes  than  private  enter- 
prise. The  HOLC  has  gone  out  of  business 
only  because  Its  functions  were  transferred 


to  another  alphabet  agency.  In  1945.  It  still 
showed  $1,009,982,000  and  was  still  collecting 
on  532,495  accounts.  That  It  has  or  will 
make  a  profit  Is  very  doubtful." 

Mr.  CEixxR  replies:  "Mr.  Pettengill  la 
rather  isolated  in  his  animadversions  against 
the  RFC.  Perhaps  his  new  Republican  and 
big-business  associates  make  him  that  way. 
Big  business  wants  the  RFC  scrapped.  That 
is  understandable  because  the  RFC  primarily 
helps  the  lltUe  fellow.  As  for  the  TVA,  I 
know  of  no  Member  of  the  House  who  would 
demand  Its  termination  In  fact,  there  Is  a 
great  onrush  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  the 
House  to  establish  a  Missouri  Valley  Author- 
ity. Big  power  companies  continue  high 
rates  snd  extract  high  profiU  with  little  re- 
gard for  the  farmer  needing  cheap  hydro- 
electricity  for  the  economical  ruhnlng  of  bis 
farm.  The  Government  mtast  step  In  where 
private  power  interests  fall." 

Mr.  Pettengll   opens:  "Federal  corporations 
are  the  first  wave  of  sociallaatlon  of  busi- 
ness.   They  competa  with  business  privately 
owned;   they  tax  that  business  to  make  up 
their  deflclU:  they  discourage  that  business. 
With  Federal   corporations  it   Is   possible   to 
socialize  business  as  completely  as  in  Russia. 
The  proponenta  say,  'But  we  don't  Intend  to 
go  that  far.     We  only  Intend  to  go  so  far.' 
When  they  say  this,  they  admit  such  corpo- 
ratioiis  are  a  threat  to  private  business,  a 
threat  limited  ouly  by  self-restraint  of  Gov- 
ernment officials.    Federal  corporations  have 
been  organized  to  do  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  Itself  cannot   do  constitutionally 
Promoters  of  socialization  by  deceit  have  got- 
ten around  the  Constitution  In  some  cases  by 
organizing  Federal  corporations  under  State 
law — Delaware  law — to  engage  In  any  btisl- 
ness  a   private  corporation   may  engage  In. 
They  avoid  congressional  scrutiny  by  getting 
authority  to  Issue  their  own  debentures  and 
obtain  funds  on  United  States  Government 
credit  to  finance  their  operations  without 
asking  Congress  for  annual  appropriations. 
This  gets  around  the  control  of  the  purse,  one 
of  the  last  weapons  of  free  people  to  defend 
themselves  from  kings  or  bureaucrats.    They 
fight  to  prevent  their  operations  from  being 
audited  and  expxwed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's office,   which  Is  an   arm  of  Congress. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  an  exam- 
ple.    The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion was  organized  In  1932  to  operate  In  a 
limited  field  for  2  years  only.     Look  at  It 
now — the  biggest  bank  in  the  world." 

Mr.   CxuJCR   challenges:    "To   say    Federal 
corporations  are  the  first  wave  of  socializa- 
tion of  business  is  to  advance  the  age-old  cry 
advanced    when    municipalities    undertook 
operations  of  private  water  companies  in  the 
public    Interest.     Mr.    Pettengill    complains 
that  Federal  corporations  avoid  congressional 
scrutiny.    Congress  receives  reports  from  all 
Federal  corporations  any  time  it  wishes.     Mr. 
Pettengill  should  consider  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion.    John  Q.  Public  is  insured  with  saving 
deposits  to  $5,000.     Banks  formerly  opposing 
the  corporation  Idea  now  actively  support  it. 
Federal   corporations  should  be  the  excep- 
tion,  not   the   rule.    They    should   only   be 
established    when   prlvata    Industry    cannot 
meet   a   public   crisis   or   serve   best   public 
interest." 

Mr.  Pettengill  replies:  "I  nota  Mr.  Ccllcs's 
statement  that  Congress  receives  repwrta 
from  all  Federal  corporations  any  time  it 
wishes.  This  does  not  square  with  Comp- 
troller Lindsay  Warren,  who  has  told  Con- 
gress repeatedly  of  hU  difficulties  with  these 
agencies.  It  Is  one  thing  to  get  a  report, 
often  self-serving,  and  an  independently  cer- 
tified audit.  Warren  says  our  Government 
has  become  bigger  than  Its  creator  (Con- 
gress) and  arrogantly  snaps  Its  fingers  in  Ita 
face.  It  was  only  aftar  Mr.  Truman  became 
President  that  Senator  Btrd's  bill  to  stop 
BOtoe  of  this  finger  snapping  t)ecame  law." 
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leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
OBD.  I  Include  the  observations 
morning    over    radio    station 
Washington,  by  George  P 
newspaper  reporter  and 
radio  commentator.    Mr.  Reeqy 
far  and  wide  as  a  meticulous 
veteran  reporter  and  news 
and  his  observations  on   th( 
situation  between  two  of 
Statc-s  should  be  known  to  all 
zen:<  of  the  Nation. 
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All  U  quiet  along  the  Potomat 
ing.    But   l)ehlnd   the   curtain 
order,  the  forcea  of  Virginia 
are  gathering  tcx  a  fiual  thow 
climax  may  come  thU  week. 

The   "two-State   oyster   war  ' 
the  stage  of  comic  opera.     It 
losue.  which  already   has   been 
the   minds   of   the   local 
rattle  of  gunfire — along  the  rive; 

The  Virginia  oyster  fleet 
off  the  conflict  by  dredging  for 
was    kept    In    port    over    the 
vigilant    Maryland    patrol    boat^ 
machine  guns.    So  far.  no  one 
but  the  omens  for  the  future 
good. 

The  dangers  Inherent  in  the 
been   r«eognlzed    by   Charles 
chairman  of  the  Virginia 
Bion.     In  a  warning  directed 
men  of  his  own  State,  he  sal< 
all  Virginia  Oshlng  laws,  woulc 
to  the  hilt." 

His  meaning  was  clear  and 
Virginians  must  stop  the 
broi«ht  Maryland  legislators 
point. 

But    It   la  doubtful    that   hi 
p!acate  the  house  of  delegates 
That  body  showi  no  signs  of 
from  It*  intention  to  pass  a  1 
Marrland  courts  U>  try  Virgin! 
ing  Free  State  fishing  rules 

It  seems  strange  that  such 
arise    In    the    twentieth    cent 
tween  the  States  Is  somehow 
the  bustle. 

Such  batUea  were  supposedl3 
than    150    years    ago.    when 
fathers  convened  to  write  the 
Constitution.    Could  they 
watch  the  two  State*  fight 
licve  that  their  eflorts  had 

The  Constitution  was  writte:  i 
same  type  of  Issue  that  has  dl 
-    and  Maryland.    It  was  a 
poaMlly  cndwl  for  all  time  to 
of  Stat*  against  State. 

Poaaibl;    th«   warrlug 
gtnia  aiMl  Maryland  could  pro 
of  the  period  prior  to  the  Cor 
At  that  time  this  country 
by   the   Articles   of 
t^pnwauxt  that  gave  almost 
•nigiity  to  each  of  the  13 

WlUla  the  rest  of  the  world 
amaxement.  Stat*  fought  Stau 
slble  method.    Open  warfare 
tariffs,  taxes,  and  guns. 

The  resulu  were  dlsasuous 
at  the  Doltad  State*  in  world 
laxMl  aarcasUcally  aakad  w 
poaed  to  moA  1  ambassador 
don  to  thla  country.    And  all 
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tlons  openly  Ignored  our  right*  In  any  quet- 

tlon  that  arose  anywhere.  I  

An  American  of  that  period  never  referred 
to  himself  as  an  American.  If  he  were 
questioned  as  to  his  homeland,  he  would  say 
that  he  was  a  Virginian,  or  a  Georgian,  or  a 

New  Yorker.  ^      .     . 

Within  a  few  short  years  our  country  had 
become  an  International  laughing-stock. 
We  were  unable  to  pay  our  debts,  either 
domestic  or  foreign,  and  our  prestige  had 
shrunk  to  an  absolute  low. 

Only  the  enactment  of  the  Constitution 
saved  us  from  again  becoming  the  colonies 
of  an  Old  World  power. 

Of  course,  no  one  serlciisly  expects  the 
oyster  war  to  bring  this  country  to  any 
such  position  again.  It  wUl  b^  settled— and 
settled  peaceably.  But  before  the  two  States 
go  too  far  it  would  be  well  for  their  leaders 
to  remember  that  we  went  through  this  kind 
of  a  spree  before. 

It  gained  us  nothing  but  a  hangover  that 
took  some  pretty  drastic  doctoring  to  cure. 
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The  New  Year  and  tfce  Shippinc  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vncntu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1947 

Mr.  ELAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  an  impor- 
tant editorial  by  Mr.  Stanley  Perguson. 
marine  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  appeared  in  that  paper 
January  7. 1947.    It  is  entitled  "The  New 
Year  and  the  Shipping  Industry."     It  is 
such  a  compact  and  constructive  pre- 
sentation of  the  principal  problems  fac- 
ing the  merchant  marine  as  it  enters  the 
New  Year  that  I  felt  all  interested  in 
our  merchant  marine  should  read  it.   Mr. 
Ferguson's  broad  knowledge  of  shipping, 
his  earnest  desire  to  be  helpful  to  the  in- 
dustry, and  his  ability  to  write  clearly 
and  forcefully,  make  him  one  of  the  most 
influential    friends    the    industry    has. 
Therefore  anything  coming  from  him  is 
worth  serious  consideratiori.     The  article 
follows:  I 

Thx  Ntw  YiAa  AND  THE  Shippikc  IwDusraT 
(By  Stanley  Perguson) 

Pew  years  In  the  present  century  have 
confronted  the  American  maritime  Industry 
with  so  many  conflicting  elements  of  promise 
and  frustration  as  that  we  ate  now  entering. 
For  some  sections  of  the  industry  It  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  best  years  within  living  mem- 
ory, but  for  others  the  outlook  is  less  rosy 
and  for  shipbuilders  generally— as  Gerrlsh 
Smith  pointed  out  so  graphically  last  week- 
it  is  bleaker  than  at  any  time  since  the  de- 
pression and  worse  by  far  at  the  close  of  the 
First  World  War. 

As  m  most  industries,  wage  demands, 
strikes  and  the  threat  of  strikes  are  forcing 
up  costs  to  constitute  the  most  worrisome 
problems  at  hand.  With  thc:e  the  industry 
itself  must  deal  as  best  it  can.  but  where  the 
■  outlook  Is  worse,  other  factors  weigh  heavily 
and  their  resolution  is  teyond  the  power  of 
the  Industry  Itself  to  achieve.  With  the  do- 
mestic shipping  lines  the  dhlef  problem  la 
rates.  With  the  shipyards  It  Is  the  palnlul 
lack  of  orders  for  new  tonna:,^.  Both  of  these 
problems  are  insoluble  wUhcut  Gcvcrnment 
aid. 

A  TEST  U*  ST.\TrSM4NSHIP 

One  must  acknowledge  that  the  Nation's 
present  shipping  po6i:ion  presents  the  E  glit- 
leth  Congress  with  a  severe  test  in  statesman- 


ship particularly  with  respect  to  policy  on 
new 'construction.  With  such  a  vast  surplus 
of  ships  on  hand,  and  the  urge  for  economy 
m  Federal  spending  so  general,  the  tempta- 
tion will  be  strong  Indeed  to  cut  very  sharply 
any  further  Federal  aid  to  new  construction, 
if  not  indeed  to  end  It  altogether.  The  ad- 
ministration. Itself,  has  already  set  a  prece- 
dent m  this  respect  by  Its  cancellation  last 
August  of  plans  to  build  nine  large  passenger 
liners  for  the  merchant  marine. 

Members  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  will 
doubtless  be  greatly  swayed  by  this  tempa- 
tion  But  the  question  remains  neverthe- 
less—will the  interests  of  economy  actually 
be  served  If  the  Nation  does  abandon  Us 
long-range  (50-shlps-a-year)  program  to  save 
money  now?  Any  long-range  view  returns  a 
ncative  answer.  We  tried  It  before  with  re- 
sults now  well  known.  By  the  late  thirties 
cur  merchant  fleet  had  grown  obsolete  as  a 

However,  this  Is  far  from  the  whole  story. 
It  Is  true  that  cancellation  of  the  liner  pro- 
gram and  other  merchant  shipbuilding  plans 
threatens  to  deprive  our  out-of-balance 
merchant  marine  of  special  types  of  vessels 
it  needs.  But  the  real  threat  Is  to  the  main- 
tenance of  an  American  shipbuilding  indus- 
try. This  vital  Industry,  although  moder- 
ately busy  today.  Is  facing  virtual  disintegra- 
tion within  a  few  months  for  lack  of  new 
orders.  Its  facilities  are  being  dismantled. 
Its  staffs  are  being  scattered,  and  Its  whole 
future  obscured. 

To  permit  an  Industry  as  vital  as  this  to 
wither  on  the  root,  whUe  shipyards  abroad 
are  booming,  shculd  be  as  unthinkable  as  to 
permit  the  aircraft  or  electrical  industry  to 
suffer  the  same  fate.     Yet,  it  no  longer  lies 
with  this  Industry  to  save  Itself.      Building 
costs  here  are  so  high  that,  left  to  Itself,  this 
industrv  would  merely  enter  new  fields  of 
endeavor.      Only  direct  Government   orders, 
or    orders    sponsored    by    the    Government 
through  construction  subsidies  can  prevent 
this  deterioration,  and  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  will  It  be  possible  to  do  it. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  embark  upon  a  giant 
building  program  to  prevent  this  dangerous 
relapse.     What  Is  required  Is  a  small  building 
program.  «ufllclent  only  to  maintain  a  nucleus 
of  know-how  and  experience   and   to   keep 
shipyards  here  constantly  abreast  of  all  tech- 
nological Improvements.      It  might   involve 
50  ships  a  year  and  It  might  Involve  less. 
It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  decide  this,  but  de- 
cided it  should  be.     Such  a  program  would 
be  economical.  It  would  prevent  obsolescence 
of  the  fleet  as  a  unit.  It  would  be  prudent 
and  it  would  be  safe. 


StTBSIDirS  AND  ECONOMT 

Another  field  In  which  the  temptation  to 
cut  expenses  will  doubtless  prove  strong  is 
that  of  operating  subsidies,  which  are  being 
resumed  this  month  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Even  those  Congressmen  who  may  be  so- 
bered by  the  difficulties  of  the  shipyards  and 
domestic  lines  may  wonder  why  the  rela- 
tively successful  oflshore  lines  should  receive 
subsidy  aid  at  a  time  when  they  are  doing  so 
well  financially,  and  here  again  It  is  essen- 
tial that  careftil  thought  be  given  to  the 
reasons  why  these  payments  are  being  made 
and  why  they  should  be  continued  without 
legislative  Impairment. 

Operating  subsidies  are  being  paid  out 
now  not  because  they  are  needed  today,  but 
because  they  almost  certainly  will  be  required 
before  aoany  years  have  elapsed.  These  funds 
are  disbursed  by  the  Government  under  10- 
yeer  contracts — in  good  years  as  well  aa  in 
b?.d.  In  busy  times  like  these  they  con- 
stitute a  reserve  upon  which  the  Industry 
may  draw  when  cargo  and  freight  rates  de- 
cline. If  it  should  turn  out  at  the  expira- 
tion of  these  contracu  that  the  eubeldy  aid 
was  not  needed,  the  funds  will  be  recaptured 
by  the  Government.  If.  on  the  other  hand. 
subsidy  aid  slicuid  be  withdrawn  or  cut 
down  now  m  the  interes    of  economy,  the 
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whole  meaning  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act  will  be  defeated  and  the  loss  of  10  years 
of  hard-won  gains  will  result. 

A  nZLP  rOR  SIXr-IMPXOVEMENT 

To  an  Industry  as  Individually  minded  as 
that  of  shipping.  It  Is  frustrating  Indeed  to 
accept  the  obvious  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
future  will  be  determined  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But  this  Is  far  from  being  a  reason 
for  passivity.  On  the  contrary.  It  means 
the  Industry  must  show  all  the  more  vigor. 
Imagination,  and  leadership  in  grappling  with 
those  problems  It  actually  is  able  to  solve  by 
Itself. 

One  task  to  which  shipping  could  set  Itself 
with  profit  is  that  of  improving  its  position 
m  the  estimation  of  the  American  public. 
That  this  position  Is  not  all  It  should  be 
today  Is  doubtless  due  to  the  defensive  atti- 
tude the  Industry  has  been  obliged  to  take 
on  such  matters  as  subsidies,  surplus  ship 
sales,  wage  demands,  rates,  and  so  on.  Its 
needs  and  problems  have  been  such  that  it 
has  tended  In  self-Justification  to  dwell  more 
on  Its  losses  than  on  Its  gains  and  more  on 
its  difficulties  than  on  its  achievements. 

Without  depreciating  In  any  way  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problems  with  which  the  shipping 
Industry  must  grapple,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  net  effect  of  this  defensive  atti- 
tude is  precisely  that  intended.  From  the 
outside  It  does  not  seem  to  be.  Too  many 
complaints  are  more  likely  to  produce  im- 
patience than  sympathy  In  a  country  where 
"nothing  succeeds  like  success"  and  one  must 
inquire  whether  there  have  not  Indeed  been 
too  many.  Nobody  loves  a  poor  relation  and 
still  less  does  anyone  want  to  be  treated  as 
one.  Bat  the  way  to  avoid  such  treatment 
is  by  not  acting  like  one. 

Some  organizations — the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Institute  In  particular — have 
striven  nobly  to  counter  this  trend  by  high- 
lighting the  achievements  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  it 
seems  a  propitious  time  to  push  this  further. 
In  the  many  fields  where  American  shipping 
Is  today  operating  successfully,  where  it  Is 
competitively  strong  and  prosperous,  where 
it  is  developing  new  avenues  of  commerce 
and  intrcduclng  new  methods.  Its  achieve- 
ments should  not  be  hidden  on  the  theory 
that  they  will  weaken  the  Industry's  position 
on  subsidies  and  wages.  These  achievements 
and  successes  should,  in  fact,  justify  the  Na- 
tion's confidence  as  expressed  in  the  1036  act. 
They  Indicate  that  10  years  of  Intelligent 
Government  aid  and  private  initiative  have 
resulted  In  something  a  good  deal  more  de- 
serving of  future  support  than  failure. 


ResDrgence  of  the  Old  Hifh  Tariff  Gang 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3.  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  very  analytical  article  written  by 
Robert  L.  Norton,  entitled  "On  the  Re- 
surgence of  the  Old  High  Tariff  Gang." 
appearing  in  the  Boston  Post  of  January 
29,  1945. 
RoBEST     L.     Norton     Comments     on     th« 

RxsracENCE    or    thx    Oto     High     TARirr 

Camc 

Washington.  January  28. — It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  a  powerful  movement  U  on  loot 
In  Congress  to  kill  off  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  and  return  to  the  old  high  pro- 
tective  tariff  system   which   bropght   about 
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such   lamentable   resulu   with   the   Smoot- 
Hawiey  bill  of  evil  memory. 

HinX'S     PMMaUM 

While  basically  this  campaign  Is  fortified 
with  Republican  support,  it  does  not  lack 
Democratic  proponents  In  the  South.  It  Is 
little  concerned  with  partisanship  or  party 
principles  since  as  far  back  as  McKlnlcy  and 
Taft.  the  Republican  Party  initiated  the  Idea 
that  reciprocal  trade  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  expanding  American  industry. 

And,  even  then,  there  was  a  dim  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  It  would  be  a  contrib- 
utory factor  to  worlQ  peace.  slnc«.«  most  wars 
were  started  by  the  determination  of  nations, 
backed  by  superior  military  force,  to  grab 
economic  power  and  trade  advantage  through 
territorial  acquisition. 

Now  the  fight  Is  to  ditch  the  great  pro- 
grnm  built  up  mainly  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Hull,  negate  or  cancel  altogether  the 
trade  treaties,  most  of  which  do  not  expire 
until  1948.  and  restore  the  fixing  of  tariffs 
to  Congress.  Presently,  there  is  pending 
negotiations  with  18  countries  under  the 
terms  of  the  reciprocal-trade  pacts  which  will 
expire  In  June  of  next  year,  unless  extended. 

OLD    akgument 

The  attempt  now  being  made  to  sink 
the  world-trade  policy  of  the  Government 
may  be  briefiy  summarized  without  enter- 
ing Into  the  complexities  of  the  question. 
Primarily,  it's  a  step  backward  toward  what 
used  to  be  called  stand-pattisra  and  economic 
Isolation.  All  of  the  old-time  arguments 
are  advanced,  the  principal  one  being  that 
with  Infinitely  higher  wage  scales  and  cost 
of  production,  this  country  cannot  compete 
with  goods  manufactured  by  other  countries, 
thus  holding  the  domestic  market  and  main- 
taining the  American  standards  of  living. 

The  argimient  is  entirely  fallacious  since 
this  country  is  facing  an  entirely  different 
situation  with  a  world  in  economic  chaos, 
and  ruined  industry  In  other  countries 
struggling  desperately  to  get  on  its  feet, 
trying  to  feed  and  employ  Its  peoples  and 
restore  some  measure  of  stability  after  the 
frightful  cataistrophe  of  the  war.  In  the 
circumstances  the  iron  curtain  set  up  by 
the  Soviets  Is  merely  Incidental  to  what 
would  be  Involved  should  America  once 
again  return  to  Iron  tariff  barriers. 

It  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  and  de- 
structive of  our  participation  In  the  United 
Nations  and  would  be  the  suie  road  to  an- 
other world  war  which  in  this  atomic  age 
might  result  In  extermination,  if  we  are  to 
take  the  word  of  cold-blooded  scientists. 
The  dire  consequences,  of  which  every  think- 
ing person  Is  aware,  and  which  at  least  ex- 
cites an  uneasy  apprehension  and  fear  In 
the  consciousness  of  those  who  don't  engage 
In  deliberate  reasoning,  are  too  apparent  to 
risk. 

not    ENnaXLT    SELFISH 

The  reciprocal-trade  treaties  are  no  more 
perfect  than  any  other  human  instrument 
devised  by  a  government  of  men,  yet  beyond 
peradventTire  of  contradiction  they  do  rep- 
resent a  purpose  to  bring  about  some  meas- 
ure of  economic  stability  in  a  distraught 
world,  and  restore  world  peace,  if  that  be 
possible. 

At  the  same  time  this  philosophy,  or  policy. 
Is  not  entirely  unselfish  so  far  as  this  coun- 
try Is  concerned.  It  has  In  the  background 
the  sense  that  our  own  security  Is  at  stake. 
Also,  it  Is  demonstrable  that  the  expansion 
of  reciprocal-trade  relations,  rather  than 
lowering  our  living  standards  and  destroying 
Industry  would.  In  the  long  run,  have  Juat 
the  opposite  effect. 

In  practice,  these  agreements  are  entirely 
flexible  to  meet  any  situation  which  may  de- 
velop In  unfair  competition  with  other  coun- 
tries, that  Is,  unfair  to  the  American  worker, 
consumer,  or  any  given  Industry.  This  has 
already  been  proven  In  the  operation  of  agree- 


ments with  South  American  countries  and  it 
la  being  worked  out  with  Great  BrlUln,  which 
has  been,  and  may  still  be,  our  chief  com- 
petitor for  world  trade.  There  could  be  no 
worse  buncombe  than  the  Soviet  propaganda 
decrying  the  joint  imperialism  of  the  western 
democracies,  more  particularly  In  the  ease  at 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

•HAKT    rOTTNDATIOlf 

Whatever  hope  there  may  be  of  reconciling 
the  democracies  with  Soviet  Russia,  aside 
from  the  great  political  problems  which  we 
are  now  encountering  and  which  offer  the 
main  threat  to  world  peace,  lies  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  friendly  trade  relations.  It  U 
only  within  the  framework  of  these  treaties 
that  a  free  economy,  such  aa  we  support  and 
adhere  to.  can  get  along  with  totalitarian 
governments  where  all  production,  conditions 
of  labor  and  basis  of  exchange  of  product* 
Is  controlled  by  the  state.  If  we  cant  do 
btislness  with  Russia  on  a  reciprocal  basts, 
as  we  now  propose,  then  the  prospect  for 
agreement  In  the  political  field,  for  tolerance 
of  our  conflicting  ideologies,  for  making  the 
structure  of  the  United  Nations  a  potent  force 
for  world  peace,  rests  on  a  shaky  foundation. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  assault  on  the 
reciprocal -trade  treaties  comes  from  the 
leftists  In  this  country,  as  well  as  from  what 
we  used  to  refer  to  as  reactionaries.  Soviet 
propaganda  In  this  country  has  the  support 
of  its  fellow  travelers  and  the  organized 
Communists  who  are  mainly  Interested  in 
Isolating  capitalism  In  America  by  choking 
off  a  revival  of  International  trade. 

PEKSONAL    interests 

On  the  other  hand.  Washington  today  la 
full  of  the  agents  of  various  high  pressure 
and  sectional  groups,  which  in  their  at- 
tempts to  break  down  the  reciprocal -trada 
program,  are  interested  in  lower  tariff*  wtm^ 
ply  because  they  figure  their  own  immediate 
profits  are  involved  and  without  the  slightest 
concern  for  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  a  return  to  the  old  high  protective  system, 
a  system  which  has  become  entirely  obso- 
lete under  present  world  conditions. 

It's  a  revival  of  sectionalism  which  Is  rep- 
resented by  Members  of  Congress  of  both 
parties,  who  are  attempting  to  restore  old 
time  logrolling,  and  who  are  motivated 
entirely  by  the  demands  of  Industry  and 
agricultural  groups  In  their  own  districts. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  opponents 
of  the  reciprocal -trade  treaties  are  biting  off 
their  noses  to  spite  their  faces. 


Surplus  Property  and  Local  GoTemmeoUJ 
Acencies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

or  NtW  TOME 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  3,  1947 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix,  I 
set  forth  below  a  statement  on  surplus 
property  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Governmental  Purchasing: 

The  NIGP,  an  organization  representing 
State  and  local  goveramental  purchasing 
acencies  from  coast  to  coast,  is  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  continuing  Inaction  of  the 
War  Assets  Administration  In  making  sur- 
plus property  available  to  local  governments, 
as  required  by  the  surplus-property  law. 
Erer  since  the  first  Surplus  Property  Admin- 
istrator tock  ofllce,  we  have  regularly  ap- 
pealed to  the  disposal  agency  for  considera- 
tion of  the  needs  and  the  rights  of  tax-sup- 
ported units  of  government. 
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Despite   one   appeal    after 
and   local   governments   are   toda  f 
bav*  been  for  two  long  years  thrus 
ImM  at  arm's  length,  as  though 
van  not  worthy  of  attention  by 
Bute   and   local   governments  sh 
in  the  forefront  as  logical 
people's  surplus  property. 

Recently  General  LittleJ<An 
Isolated  abuses  on  the  part  of  a 
emmental  agencies.     We  Join 
condemning  vloI~lons  of  the 
lleve  that  any  persons  who  e 
practices  should  be  prosecuted 
that  out  of   175.000  governmentjil 
eligible  to  buy  surplus  some  38 
violated   the   law   should   not 
aff(>ct   the  rlghu  of  the 
units. 

The  decontrol  of  prices  place: 
locil  governmenu  at  even  a 
vantage    than    they    were    d" 
Governmental    affeaelcs    are 
statutes.    They  spend   the   peoijle 
They  cannot  compete   In  a 
for  needed  supplies  for  essential 
cause  they  are  bound  by  le?al 
competitive    bidding    practices 
guards  which,  in  normal  times 
people's  dollars.     In  times  like  1 
competitors  can  Uke  away  good 
and    local    governments    simply 
more.    This     situation     reemf 
absolute  nec*«8ity  for  the  WAA 
thing  in  Its  power  to  enable 
agencies  to  acquire  those  Item 
that  can  b«  used  In  malntalnln  { 
munlty  services. 

It  is  a  national  disgrace  that 
erated  hoepltals  are  without 
ding,   linen,   medical   and 
vlitlt  numerous  quantities 
PMtaral  warehouses  or  are  beini 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
for    the    taxpayers'    own    gov 
acquire  them. 

The  maintenance  of  sanitar 
one  of  the  most  important  of 
mental  functions.     Motor 
to  do  this  Job.    But  motor 
equipment,  urgently  needed  to 
out  unlU,  are  rusting  away  In 
unavailable  to  us. 

There  has  been  a  steady 
national   crime   rate,   but 
ment   that   would   be  of  Inva^i 
police  departments  across  the 
not  be  acquired  for  the  war 
We  have  read  stories  of  the 
of  a  huge  quantity  of  machin< 
ment  as  Junk.     Prom  one  end 
to    the    other    governmental 
school  systems  urgently  need 
equipment   to  modernize  theli 
order  that  they  may  do  a  mo^e 
Job  for  the  taxpayers. 

Now  we  witness  a  bland 
priorities  be  scrapped.     Such 
of  priorities  Is  pictur«i  as  a  k 
trol,  but  It  is  nothing  of  the 
ever  lU  Intent.  lU  effect  will 
pec^e's  local  governments 
scramble  for  surplus  materials 
free  reign  to  unscrupulous 
deprive     local     governments 
urgently   needed   for   essential 
September  of  1M4.  at  a  hearing 
Senate  War  Investigating 
was  disclosed  a  sordid  story  of 
when  there  were  no  priorities 
the  investigation  of  two  com] 
wide  llcrchantlle  Corporation 
dated  Industries:  both  agencie 
Wezler.  better  known  as  Waxe  j 

We  urge  that  General  Litth 
ately  appoint  an  advisory  comi 
ing  of  ouUtandlng  purchasinf 
State,    city,    and   other   Iccal 
agencies  for  the  purpose  ot  p: 
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telllgent,  constructive  program  for  making 
surplus  available  to  tax-supported  agencies 
performing  public  services,  whose  supporters 
are  the  taxpayers  who  bought  them  In  the 
first  place. 

The  time  Is  passed  for  the  WAA  to  give 
lip  service  to  section  13  of  the  surplus-prop- 
erty law  while  bending  all  otf  Its  efforts 
toward  disposal  of  war  surplus  Uirough  non- 
governmental channels.  Numerous  hearings 
before  committees  of  the  Congress  have 
shown  repeated  violations  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  section  13. 

We  believe  that  no  greater  benefit  to  the 
national  economy  can  be  derived  from  the 
war  surplus  accumulations  than  to  make 
them  available  for  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  essential  public  setvices  in  every 
State,  coimty.  and  community  In  the  United 

States.  ,  ^  ,  . 

An  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  holds 
that  It  Is  legally  proper  for  disposal  authori- 
ties to  distribute  surplus  real  estate  to  local 
governments  without  charge.  Congress 
clearly  Intended,  when  It  enacted  the  sur- 
plus-property law,  that  the  people's  govern- 
ments be  given  preference  in  the  disposition 
of  the  people's  property. 

For  2  years  now.  the  NIGP  has  earnestly 
sought  only  the  obvious  right*  of  the  peo- 
ples  local  governments,  not  special  prefer- 
ences. The  reward  for  thU  conscientious  ap- 
proach to  Washington  authorities  has  been  a 
ride  on  the  Washington  merry-go-round— 
the  well-known  Washington  run-around. 
We  have  warned  repeatedly  of  the  potentials 
of  national  scandal.  We  believe  that  con- 
gressional investigating  committees  will  ulti- 
mately show  that  there  has  been  one. 

There  is  still  time,  because  there  Is  still 
surplus,  for  State  and  local  governments  to 
procure  materials  for  their  people.  The  dis- 
posal authority  must  now  awaken  to  the  in- 
escapable fact  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments exist  and  will  be  vocal  from  this  point 
on.  We  will  no  longer  accept  gobbledygook 
m  place  of  svu-plus  property.  We  rely  upon 
the  people's  Congress  to  see  to  that. 

(Nt«T.— The  term  "local  governments"  as 
used  herein  Includes  State  governments  and 
all  political  subdivisions  thereof.) 

(The  National  Institute  of  Governmental 
ptirchasing.  Inc..  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
whose  membership  consists  of  public  buying 
agencies  of  various  levels  of  government  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Improving  governmental  buying  ) 
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HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MlNNtSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3.  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  taxes  by  one  of  the  out- 
standing students  of  our  economy, 
Chester  D.  Tripp,  editor  of  the  weekly 
Economic  Trend  Line  Studies : 

TAXES 

Since  the  election,  several  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  asked  me  the  questions:  How 
does  Economic  Trend  Line  Studies  view  the 
tax  adjustment  proposed  by  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party?  Did  we 
feel  that  an  arbitrary  20  percent  reduction 
should  be  made  now,  or  should  a  program  of 
reduced  expenditures  be  worked  out  first  and 
the  tax  reduction  afterward? 


Speaking  for  Economic  Trend  Line  Studies. 
I  replied  that  in  my  opinion  the  problem  was 
too  involved  for  a  yes  or  no  answer,  but  that 
I  strongly  favored  working  out  reductions  In 
expenses  before  reducing   taxes. 

Let  me  develop  this  point  of  view  In  some 
detail  because,  if  I  am  r.ot  mistaken,  what 
we  do  on  ta.xes  and  when  we  do  it.  is  going  to 
have  profound  economic  consequences. 

Certainly  there  should  be  very  little  Illu- 
sion, and  not  too  much  disagreement,  about 
taxes  as  such.  Taxes  are  necessary.  No  or- 
ganized society  can  operate  without  the  pub- 
lic expenditure  of  money.  However,  any  tax 
reduc'es  and  distorts  the  buying  power  of  the 
Individual  or  group  paying  It. 

For  Instance,  a  farmer  raises  and  sells  100 
bushels  of  wheat.  He  has  Incurred  the  nec- 
essary expense  and  has  performed  the  neces- 
sary work.  If  his  minimum  Income  tax.  say. 
Is  20  percent,  he  enjoys  the  proceeds  of  only 
80  bushels.  Again  a  workman  puts  In  40 
hours  a  week  and  with  his  income  tax  being 
a  minimum  of  20  percent,  he  is  In  effect  do- 
nating 8  hours  a  week  to  his  Government, 
during  which  time  he  must  maintain  him- 
self at  his  own  expense. 

Examples  can  be  cited  lor  all  classes  of 
society,  but  the  above  shows  that  the  tax 
bill,  whatever  It  Is,  reduces  the  national 
spendable  Income  with  which  tlie  national 
product  In  theory  must  be  purchased.  In  a 
sense,  taxes  produce  a  deflation  gap.  as  It 
were,  which  Is  relatively  as  large  as  the  tax 
Imposed.  If  the  tax  bill  Is  nominal  and 
wisely  spread,  the  effect  of  the  deflation  is 
unnoticed,  but  if  the  tax  bill  is  substantial 
(and  It  Is  more  than  substantial  today)  a 
deflationary  force  is  set  up  that  m  time  may 
be  devastating.  These  observal  ons  are  as 
sure  as  death  and  taxes  and  Is  the  reasoning 
that  prompts  my  observation  thE;t  a  yes-or- 
no  answer  to  the  question  of  what  to  do  on 
taxes  and  when  to  do  It  Is  Insu Sclent. 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  background 
of  the  present  scene  might  throw  some  light 
on  this  question.  We  are  enjoyir  i»  a  national 
product  of  something  over  $190,000,000,000 
This  goal  requires  the  employnent  of  on 
toward  sixty  million  people.  The  question 
that  comes  to  my  mind  Is:  Are  ue  tooled  up 
to  carry  on  any  such  activity  with  any  degree 
of  efficiency  with  the  equipment  that  Is 
available? 

Compared  with  1939.  today's  national  pro- 
duction is  up  67  percent.    The  scramble  for 
production    tools    is    simply    enormous.     1 
doubt  if  it  has  yet  dawned  on  the  public  or 
even  on  our  legislators  that  this  scramble  for 
capital    goods   and   production    facilities    Is 
simply  a  mass  effort  to  get  tools  and  the 
means  to  carry  on  a  more  eflQcient  national 
production.     The   facilities  of   the   country 
are  Just  not  geared  up  to  the  Job  It  faces. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  our  goai,  therefore, 
literally  billions  of  dollars  mus".  be  poured 
Into  the  production  of  capital  goods  to  be 
used  to  produce  the  necessary  national  pro- 
duction.    The   resources   to   puichase    these 
capital  goods  must  be  created  out  of  sav- 
ings, either  of  the  past  or  the  present,  and 
these  savings  must  be  measured  after  taxes. 
It  is  a  fact  that  billions  of  dollars  were 
spent    on    production   facilities    during    the 
war.  but,  to  a  substantial  degret?.  these  war- 
time facilities  mean  little  In  terms  of  peace 
production.     Where  our  Government  spent 
money  for  war  facilities  that  nre  currently 
of  use  for  peace  production,  ou:  tool  inven- 
tory  was  Improved.     However,   the   tens   of 
billions  of  dollars  that  went  in.o  emergency 
shipbuilding    facilities,    emergency    airplane 
facilities,  uneconomic  metalluriical  or  syn- 
thetic-rubber facilities,  and  the  like,  repre- 
sent not  only  relatively  uselest.  tool  Inven- 
tory, but  also  represent  a  llabll.ty  In  liquid 
assets  on  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Nation 
which  are  In  a  sense  an  optica  on  future 
production  which  has  not  yet  been  arranged 
for. 
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We  are  today  producing  great  quantities 
of  overpriced  material.  This  is  only  stop- 
gap production  in  that  any  decline  in  de- 
mand would  price  it  out  of  the  market,  thus 
deflating  production  enormously.  This 
great  quantity  of  marginal  or  stopgap  pro- 
ductlcm  can  only  be  made  into  efficient  pro- 
duction by  the  retcxjling  of  our  capital  equip- 
ment and  such  retooling  can  only  be  done 
by  the  plowing  back  of  savings  and  proflts 
into  capital  equipm.<!nt.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  influence  of  taxation  on  the  status  of  our 
capital  goods  Is  exceedingly  important,  and 
it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  tax- 
take  at  the  present  time  has  not  far  over- 
reached logical  proportions. 

There  are  several  angles  to  the  problem  that 
would  warrant  a  little  exploration.  The 
American  public  Is  well  pleased  that  the  pips 
lines  of  Industry  are  filling  up,  that  Inven- 
tories are  growing,  and  goods  are  becoming 
available.  For  the  moment,  we  like  that.  It 
accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  our  full  em- 
ployment, it  Is  easier  for  the  housewife,  and 
day  after  day  the  problems  of  the  purchas- 
ing agents  of  industry  are  simplified.  As  of 
the  first  of  this  year,  however,  the  Invento- 
ries of  the  country  reached  the  astounding 
figure  of  36  billion  dollars  and  they  are  cur- 
rently growing  at  the  rate  of  something  like 
15  billion  dollars  a  year.  We  might  add  In 
this  connection,  that  these  inventories  are 
becoming  a  part  of  our  supply  accounts,  with 
wholesale  commodity  prices  82  percent  higher 
than  they  were  in  1939.  Buying  and  con- 
suming is  proceeding  at  a  high  pitch,  and 
the  demand  is  being  satisfied,  somewhat  re- 
gardless of  price,  as  Indicated  by  the  82- 
percent  price  Increase,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  I  said,  we  are  building  inventory  at  the 
rate  of  15  bUUon  dollars  a  year. 

Obviously,  the  building  of  this  inventory 
has  been  an  enormous  stimulant  to  produc- 
tion and  employment.  It  compares  favor- 
ably in  volume  with  the  artificial  stimula- 
tion that  we  experienced  during  World  War 
I,  for  war  purposes.  It  represents  the  em- 
ployment of  millions  of  people  and  Is  sup- 
plying these  people  with  purchasing  power 
for  further  buying.  Let  us  have  no  illusions, 
however.  This  Inventory  buying  Is  bound  to 
taper  off.  The  pipe  lines  In  time  will  be 
filled,  In  some  cases  to  overflowing,  and, 
when  that  day  comes,  the  Incident  of  the 
present  tax-take  may  be  catastrophic.  Too 
many  fleas  can  kill  any  dog  and  too  much 
taxation  can  break  any  economy. 

Before  going  into  any  general  question  of 
tax  reduction,  let  us  examine  one  of  the 
dangerous  features  of  our  present  practice. 

I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
outstanding  need  of  a  sound  economy  over 
the  next  few  years  is  the  creation  of  enor- 
mous quantities  of  capital  goods  necessary  to 
attain  efficient  national  production.  In  the 
past,  we  have  depended  to  a  great  extent  for 
this  contribution  on  the  little  businessman, 
the  new  blood  of  the  economy,  the  young 
fellow  that  has  know-how  or  bright  ideas,  and 
wants  to  put  them  Into  effect.  In  past  years 
he  could  easily  put  his  brain  child  to  work 

II  he  stood  well  in  his  community.  The  saT- 
ings  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  helped  him 
to  buy  the  necessary  tools  and  equipment. 
We  will  never  realize  to  what  extent  this 
country  has  depended  for  its  high  living 
standards  on  the  steady  emergence  of  small 
business  into  big  business.  What  are  today's 
chances  for  such  undertakings?  In  the  first 
place,  the  hardest  money  In  the  world  to  get 
Is  money  to  be  invested  In  fixed  assets  and 
the  smaller  the  business  the  harder  It  Is  to 
get  such  funds.  Our  method  of  taxation  has 
done  more  to  Impede  progress  along  this  line 
than  any  one  thing  that  modern  tax  tech- 
nique has  accomplished. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  Is  actually  happen- 
ing today.  Two  or  three  promising  young 
men  may  need  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
exploit  some  brain  child  or  experience.     It 


may  be  some  patent,  or  some  new  industrial 
technique.  To  try  the  scheme  out  in  the  big, 
cold  world  Involves,  let  us  say,  the  raising  ol 
•100.000.  This  1100,000,  or  a  large  part  of  it. 
Is  to  be  Invested  in  fixed  asseU.  The  local 
banker  teUs  our  group  that  such  undertak- 
ings are  beyond  his  province.  He  simply  ex- 
tends temporary  and  self-liquidating  accom- 
modation as  he  Is  a  commercial  banker  and 
cannot  face  the  risk  of  having  his  funds  tied 
up  In  long-time  commitments. 

The  banker  may  suggest  that  they  seek 
private  money  for  the  undertaking  In  mind. 
Our  group  in  seeking  private  money  finds 
that  they  must  either  take  small  amounts 
from  a  great  many  Individuals  or  a  larger 
amount  from  some  entrepreneur  whose  busi- 
ness it  ts  to  analyze  and  take  such  risks. 
Contact  with  the  larger  group  for  small 
amounts  is  made  very  complicated  by  our 
SEC  requirements  and  blue-sky  regulations. 
The  cost  to  raise  small  amounts  of  capital 
makes  such  a  procedure  almost  out  of  the 
question. 

Our  group  tries,  to  Interest  some  capitalist 
in  the  neighborhood  in  the  scheme  of  supply- 
ing the  front-end  money  for  the  new  under- 
taking. .  They  propose  a  corporation  and  offer 
to  give  the  entrepreneur  an  interest  in  their 
capital  structure  for  his  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  In  earlier  days  the  scheme  would 
have  been  a  possibility.  If  Investigation 
showed  promise  the  money  might  be  arranged 
for  and  the  undertaking  launched.  Under 
present  taxation  methods  it  is  a  different 
story.  The  chances  are  the  entrepreneur 
would  not  even  waste  time  dlscusalug  It. 
He  would  simply  observe  that  no  matter  how 
good  the  scheme  was  or  how  promising  the 
personnel,  he  was  forced  by  the  tax  laws 
of  the  land  to  put  his  money  into  tax-exempt 
bonds,  because,  considering  the  ordinary  risks 
of  business,  the  tax  laws  interfere  with  the 
group  returning  his  principal,  to  say  nothing 
of  profit,  no  matter  how  well  the  undertaking 
worked  out. 

Why  is  this  the  case?  In  the  first  place, 
11  the  new  corporation  was  a  success  40 
percent  of  Its  profits  would  be  the  Gov- 
ernment tax-take.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
profits  would  remain  for  buying  new  tools 
and  for  paying  a  return  on  the  capital  in- 
volved. If  half  the  60  percent  was  used 
for  paying  dividends  a  very  hirge  percent 
would  again  be  captured  In  taxc.i.  The  man 
who  puts  up  the  venture-capital  to  make 
the  undertaking  possible  would  find  that  If 
he  had  a  taxable  Income  on  $100,000  for  the 
year  less  than  8  cents  of  the  csirned  dollar 
of  the  new  venture  would  remain  In  his 
possession  after  the  corporation  and  his  In- 
dividual taxes  had  been  paid.  W't  find  that 
the  normal  sources  of  money  fo;-  little  busi- 
ness has  been  relegated  to  the  {idelines  and 
It  has  happened  throuf;h  a  system  of  double 
taxation  that  the  public  little  understands 
or  has  any  realization  of  the  consequences. 

I  have  not  drawn  this  Illustration  with 
any  intent  of  arguing  a  better  deal  for  the 
entrepreneur.  I  am  simply  discussing  the 
economics  of  the  situation  whereby  we  have 
closed  the  door  to  possible  expansion  in  busi- 
ness activity  which  the  continuity  of  the 
American  way  of  life  demands  be  left  open. 

For  some  time  the  economic  trend -line 
studies  have  Indicated  a  deflationary  trend 
developing  in  the  economy.  On  a  short- 
time  basis,  this  trend  could  be  accelerated, 
and  I  am  sure  If  minor  collapsing  tendencies 
begin  to  appear,  the  tax  burden  will  exag- 
gerate them  enormously.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Government's  tax-tiike  must  b« 
great  enough  to  meet  expenses  and  It  seems 
only  logical  that  In  periods  of  high  indus- 
trial production,  there  should  be  excess  tax- 
take  for  debt  retirement,  as.  In  this  way, 
our  artificially  produced  bank  deposits  are 
reduced.  But  this  policy  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed too  ardently  until  a  normal  economy 
is  reasonably  established. 


Our  conclusion,  therefore.  Is  that  the  first 
logical  step  is  to  drastically  reduce  expenses 
as  far  as  possible;  second,  make  reductions 
where  double  taxation  is  unduly  penalizing 
the  creation  of  new  capital  goods;  third,  re- 
duce the  individual  tax  burden  pro  r«ta  and 
as  much  as  possible  In  light  ol  the  balance 
between  exj^nditure  and  income:  and 
finally,  set  up  machinery  that  will  still  fur- 
ther reduce  the  tax  burden  In  ease  strong 
deflationary  tendencies  l>ecome  evident  when 
our  pipe  lines  are  filled  and  cut-backs  In  pro- 
duction  become  mandatory. 

The  present  problem  corresponds  with  try- 
ing to  repair  an  old  shingled  roof.  Every 
move  made  exposes  new  trouble  and  brings 
to  light  new  difficulties.  Whatever  we  do 
now  in  taxation  is  simply  a  repair  Job.  The 
country  has  a  crying  need  for  a  new  tax  struc- 
ture that  will  eliminate  road  blocks  to  the 
economy  or  at  least  reduce  them  to  mini- 
mum proportions.  Such  machinery  should 
Incorporate  the  idea  of  a  flexible  tax  struc- 
ture that  would  allow  heavy  taxation  in  ac- 
tive times  and  be  easily  and  quickly  reduced 
in  times  ol  depression.  Let  us  keep  In  mind 
that  the  taxing  technique  has  unbounded 
possibilities  to  distort  or  even  cripple  the 
economy. 

CHCsm  D.  Tripp. 


Montana  Senate  Joint  Memorial  on  Fool- 
and-Mouth  Disease  in  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3.  1947 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  senate  joint 
memorial  adopted  by  the  Montana  State 
Legislature  with  reference  to  the  cur- 
rent outbreak  in  Mexico  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  Residents  of  all  the 
great  livestock-raising  Slates  of  the  West 
are  justifiably  alarmed  at  the  spread  of 
this  disease  among  Mexican  cattle.  The 
memorial  follows: 

Senate  Joint  memorial  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  petitioning  the  Congress 
to  strengthen  present  sanitary  require- 
ments governing  the  importation  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products,  and  to  ap- 
propriate additional  funds  to  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlctilture,  in  order  that  border 
inspection  may  be  strengthened  and  a 
system  of  patrol  established  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  Mexico  to  guard 
against  the  Importation  of  people,  animals 
and  material  cairying  the  infection  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  also  petitlon- 
inp  Congress  to  offer  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  such  facilities 
as  may  be  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  appropriating 
money  for  such  facilities  and  to  extend 
financial  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  In 
order  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  may  be 
eradicated 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentattoes  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled: 
Whereas     foot-and-mouth     disease     nofw 
exists  in  livestock  in  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico; and 
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Whereas  the  dlMase  hw  spread 
«tx  original  States  involved  In  the 
HeKlco  City   as  far  west  and 
Bute  of  Zacatecas:  and 

Whereas   It  U  e«uemely 
Government  of  the  Republic  of 
eradicate    the   d'atM*   from   thel- 
with'Ut  additional  aaalstance» 

Whereas  the  pr^ence  of  foot 
disease  In  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
▼•ry  definite  threat  to  the  pr 
livestock  Industry  ind  the  entir 
welfare  of  the  United  States:  No^ 

Jtetolv^  by  the  Thirtieth  Leg 
tembly  of  the  State  of  Montana 
and   HouMt  of  Bepresentativea 
That    we    earnestly    petition 
ot    the    United    States    to 
present  sanitary  requirements 
tmportatlon  of  livestock  and  ' 
ttcts  from  Mexico  and  from  other 
which  foot-and-mouth  disease 
further 

Betolved.  That  we  earnestly 
grew  to  appropriate  additional 
Bureau  o<  Animal  Industry, 
Department  of  Agriculture  in 
der  inspection  may  be  stren 
•jsUm  of  patrol  be  establishes 
Borttwm    boundary    of    Mexlcc 
f^«««—  the  importation  of 
and  materials  carrying  the  Infec 
and-mouth  disease:  be  It   ~ 

Mesolved.  That  we  petition 
Ooncrcas  of  the  United  Sutes  tc 
Government  of  the  Republic  of 
facilities  and  aaalsUnce  as  may 
from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  " 
sutes  Department  of  Agrlcultur  ' 
proprlate  funds  to  provide  for  ' " 
and  to  provide  direct  financial 
government  of   the   Republic 
order  that  foot-and-mouth 
cated  from  their  livestock:  be 
ilesolred.  That  a  copy  of  this 
rial  be  forwarded  by  the 
to  the  President  of  the  United 
the   President    pro   tempore   ol 
Btataa  SmaU.  the  Speaker  of 
Rapraasntatlves.  the  Honorable 
State,  the  Honorable  Secretary 
sutes  Department  of  Agriculture 
Senators    and    Representatives 
from  the  State  of  MonUna 
that  they  bring  this  matter 
attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  United  States. 
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Defeat  in  Vkton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KDNSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPREStNTATIVBS 


Monday.  February  3, 


Mr.  O'KONSKI.    Mr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu 
ORO.  I  include  the  following 
Felix  Morley: 

|Prom  Human  SvenU  of  January  22.  1947] 

Dxyc^T  IN  ViCTOB  r 

(By  Felix  Morley 

The  Polish  elections  last  Sui  day.  held  un- 

der   conditions    which    forced    three    offlcial 

protesU  from  Washington   and  three   from 

London,  give  extraordinary  tin  ellneas  to  Jan 

Clechanowskls  book  Defeat  in  Victory,  pub« 

by  Doubleday  *  Co.  Uiii  week. 
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This  fascinating  account  of  the  former 
PolUh  Ambassador's  wartime  mission  In 
Washington  is  background  for  the  travesty 
of  democracy  enacted  in  the  Soviet  puppet 
state  on  January  19.  It  will  help  to  prepare 
the  reader  for  the  eventual  show-down  on 
the  betrayal  of  Poland.  But  great  as  Is  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Clechanowski's  book  in  the 
field  of  international  relations.  It  Is  even 
greater  for  Americans  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  his  day-by-day  account  of  how  the  Pol- 
ish Republic  was  destroyed  by  its  own  allies. 
the  wartime  spokesman  of  that  Republic  in 
the  United  States  Inevitably  reveals  a  part 
of  the  contemporary  degradation  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  that  secondary  accomplishment 
which  makes  Defeat  in  Victory  required 
reading  for  Americans.  A  corner  of  our  own 
Iron  curtain  is  raised  to  give  a  glimpse  of 
the  New  Deal  as  it  actually  operated.  The 
■tory  of  menUl  and  moral  bankruptcy  un- 
der President  Roosevelt  is  not  agreeable 
reading.  Nevertheless,  "murder  will  out" 
and  we  can  be  grateful  to  a  distinguished 
European  for  his  specific  evidence  on  much 
which  has  heretofore  been  gossip. 

To  Mr.  Clechanowskl  the  wartime  betrayal 
of  the  American  people  is  an  Incidental  mat- 
ter. His  interest  centers  on  our  ofBcial  con- 
tribution to  the  destruction  ol  his  country, 
and  that  story  is  appaUing.  But  the  way  in 
which  President  Roosevelt  helped  to  ruin 
Poland  cannot  be  told  without  some  consid- 
eration of  his  domestic  politics.  The  revela- 
tions, with  names  and  dates  and  places,  are 
sufBclent  to  give  many  a  lead  both  to  a  con- 
scientious Congress  and  to  impartial  histori- 
ans. 

How  Poland  was  sold  down  the  river  is  told 
in  straightforward   manner,  with  a   humor 
which    does    much    to   relieve   the    tragedy. 
There  Is  a  wry  smile  in  such  Incidents  as  the 
one  in  which  Roosevelt  is  reported  urging  the 
Polish  leaders  to  keep  their  shirt  on  while 
they    were    being    dexterously    disrobed    of 
everything  except  their  honor, 
n 
Defeat  in  Victory  opens  with  Mr.  Ciecha- 
nowskl  presenting  his  credentials  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  March  4.  1941.  when  he  began  hU 
second  assignment  as  the  ranking  envoy  of 
Poland  to  the  United  States — ^the  earlier  post 
was  from  1923  to  1929.    The  book  closes  with 
the  withdrawal  of  those  credentials,  as  the 
first  offlcial  act  of  James  F.  Byrnes  as  Secre- 
Ury  of  State,  on  July  5.  1945.    The  Interven- 
ing pages  tell  the  story  of  how  Poland  was 
made  a  vassal  of  Soviet  Rtissla.    The  author 
makes  few  editorial  comments.    He  leu  the 
facu  speak  for  themselves. 

It  was  during  this  initial  interview,  the 
United  States  being  still  offlclally  neutral, 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  effect  told  Clechanow- 
ski  to  urge  Americans,  especially  Polish- 
Americans,  to  scrap  neutrality.  His  deep 
feeling  for  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  he 
told  the  Ambaesador  Jovially,  was  "not  merely 
because  they  voted  for  me  so  overwhelmingly 
in  the  last  three  elections."  Also  in  March 
1941.  General  Slkorski  was  allegedly  requested 
to  arouse  Polish-Americans  against  the  neu- 
trality legislation  which  Mr*  Rooeevelt  was 
under  oath  to  uphold. 

The  sequel  to  these  devious  tactics  came 
during  the  1944  election  campaign  when,  as 
Mr.  Clechanowskl  poinU  out.  the  Polish- 
Americans  had  good  reason  to  fear  that  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  was  planning  to  surrender 
their  fatherland  to  Communist  control.  At 
that  time  the  Ambassadw  was  frequently 
asked  •  •  •  by  election  agenU  of  the 
New  Deal  his  opinion  of  the  most  appro- 
priate way  to  obtain  the  support  of  what 
they  called  the  Polish  vote  lot  the  Democratio 
machine. 


Mr  Clechanowskl  then  relates  hew.  a  week 
before  the  1944  Presidential  ele-rtion.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  saw  Charles  Rozmarek,  chairman 
of  the  Polish-American  Congress  l:i  Chicago 
and  definitely  promised  him  to  tiike  active 
steps  to  insure  Poland's  lndepend.!nce.  Mr. 
Rozmarek.  the  Ambassador  noted,  immedi- 
ately thereafter  made  a  public  statement 
fully  endorsing  the  Democratic  ticket. 

The  Joker  was  that  Just  3  weeks  earlier.  In 
Miscow,  Prime  Minister  MikolaJC27k.  of  Po- 
land had  been  told  by  Molotov,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  United  States  Ambassador  Averell 
Harriman,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  hud  already 
surrendered  to  Stalin.  In  Clechanowski's 
dramatic  words: 

"At  this  point  Molotov  made  a  surprising 
statement.  He  said  that  he  saw  1;  was  nec- 
essary .  to  remind  those  present  that  at 
Teheran  President  Roosevelt  had  expressed 
his  complete  agreement  with  the  C  arzon  Line 
as  the  Polish-Soviet  frontier  and  regarded  It 
as  a  Just  solution  which  should  be  satisfac- 
tory both  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Poland, 
and  that  the  President  had  me'ely  added 
that,  for  the  time  being,  he  preferred  his 
agreement  on  this  point  should  not  be  made 

public.  ..^  .^ 

"Molotov  added  that  he  thought  It  use- 
ful to  bring  this  matter  up.  He  taen  turned 
to  Churchill  and  Harriman  and  challenged 
them  to  deny  his  statement  If  they  consid- 
ered it  inconsistent  with  the  truth,  'because 
It  appears  to  me,'  he  said,  'that  Mr.  Mlkola- 
Jczyk  is  not  aware  of  this  fact  and  is  still  in 
doubt  regarding  the  position  of  America  on 
this  subject." 

"Molotov  paused  dramatically  for  a  while 
to  see  whether  ChurchiU,  Eden,  cr  Harriman 
would  take  up  his  challenge,  aad  when  It 
became  evident  that  they  were  rot  prepared 
to  do  so,  the  conversation  switched." 
m 
As  the  former  Polish  Ambassador  points 
out,  it  was  the  function  of  OWI  to  make  the 
American  people  believe  the  interests  of  Po- 
land were  being  safeguarded   even   as   that 
country  was  actually  being  made  over  into  a 
Soviet  puppet.    Defeat  in  Vlcton'  gives  Illus- 
trations of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  . 
this  agency  undermined  our  diplomacy. 

When  Russia  broke  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Polish  Government-In-Exile,  on 
April  26,  1943,  Mr.  Clechanowskl,  in  an  inter- 
view on  this  crisis  with  Under  Secretary  of 
SUte  Sumner  Welles,  drew  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  latter  "to  the  aecesslty  of 
curbing  the  exaggerated  pro-Soviet  tendency 
of  OWI  propaganda  at  thl*  dellca'.e  moment." 
Mr.  Welles,  says  Clechanowskl,  "promised 
he  would  try  to  do  so." 

In  the  end  the  Ambassador  realized  that 
he  had  been  too  scrupulous  for  t.is  country's 
good,  under  the  rules  as  rigged  by  the  New 
Deal.  In  his  last  offlcial  statement,  July  5, 
1945.  Mr.  Clechanowskl  admitted: 

"As  long  as  the  war  lasted,  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment Itself  contributed  to  this  regrettable 
blackout  of  true  facU  concerning  Polish- 
Soviet  relations  for  the  sake  of  Allied  unity 
so  essential  to  the  common  victory." 

On  the  deceit  stirrounding  the  United  Na- 
tions the  Ambassador  does  permit  himself  a 
little  open  Indignation.  He  is  s.*rdonlc  over 
the  story  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  "invented  the 
formula  of  the  United  Nations"  which  he 
"personally  carried  to  one  of  the  White  House 
bathrooms,  where  Mr.  Churchill  spluttered 
his  soapy  approval."  He  calls  the  draft 
charter  which  emerged  from  Dumbarton 
Oaks  "a  caricature  of  democracy  in  interna- 
tional relations."  And  on  the  actual  launch- 
ing of  the  United  Nations,  at  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  Clechanowskl  commenU: 

"The  Illusory  'unity'  of  the  Big  Powers,  de- 
termined to  dominate  the  postwar  world,  was 
being  laboriously  achieved  at   the   price  of 
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fundamental   princlplee  of  justice  and  de- 
mocracy, sacrificed  to  that  precarious  'unity'." 

The  Ambassador  is  also  pardonably  sarcas- 
tic over  the  conduct  of  American  diplomacy 
during  the  regime  of  Mr.  Stettlnlus.  who  "ap- 
peared to  me  to  regard  foreign  relations  as  a 
mixture  of  publicity  and  propaganda."  There 
Is  a  painful  passage  In  which  Stettlnlus.  then 
Under  Secretary,  confesses  that  he  felt  "very 
bewildered,"  and  beseeches  the  Polish  envoy's 
advice  as  to  "the  best  line  for  him  to  follow." 

But  Stettlnlus  is  not  long  depressed.  See- 
ing the  unfortunate  Mikolajczyk  off  from  the 
Washington  airport,  after  the  Premier's  futile 
visit  to  Washington  In  June  1944.  Stettlnlus 
tvims  to  Ciechanowski  and  exclaims,  so  the 
latter  recounts :  "Our  friend  SUn  is  a  regular 
guy.  and  we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  help  In  his 
underUklng." 

xw 

As  the  basis  of  a  libretto  for  a  musical 
comedy.  Defeat  in  Victory  would  be  a  wow. 
There  are  wonderful  wisecracks,  as  when 
Harry  Hopkins  is  quoted  as  saying:  "After 
all,  what  does  it  matter?  The  Poles  are  like 
the  Irish.  They  are  never  satisfied  with  any- 
thing, anyhow." 

But  the  factual  diary  of  the  former  Polish 
Ambassador  unfortunately  does  not  picture 
an  Imaginary  Throttlebottom  regime,  set  off 
with  a  luscious  chorus  and  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  relaxing  evening.  This  book  is  the 
report  of  a  responsible  insider  on  what  trans- 
pired in  Washington  while  3(X),000  American 
boys  were  dying  with  the  assurance  that  they 
gave  their  lives  to  make  a  better  world. 

Between  the  lines  of  Mr.  Clechanowski's 
book,  much  that  has  mystified  becomes  more 
clear.  Prom  it  one  can  understand  why  Sec- 
retary Byrnes  resigned.  The  cruel  responsi- 
bility for  our  new  Secretary  of  State  is  now 
the  drafting  of  a  treaty  for  Germany  which 
must  seek  to  conceal  the  shameful  wrong 
which  has  been  done  to  Poland.  Under  the 
unhappy  Churchill-Roosevelt  formula  the 
Russian  robberies  would  be  offset  by  award- 
ing the  Poles  purely  German  territory  which 
they  do  not  want.  The  Polish  underground 
fully  recognizes  that  this  arrangement  would 
perpetuate  Poland's  dependence  on  Russian 
direction  and  support. 

Defeat  in  Victory  gives  the  most  naive 
reader  a  glimpse  of  the  problem  which  is 
shaping  up.  Before  long  the  Senate  will  have 
before  it  a  treaty  which  will  inferentially  rec- 
ognize American  acquiescence  in  the  atro- 
cious Polish  "settlement."  There  will  then 
be  no  Roosevelt  glamor  and  no  OWI  further 
to  conceal  and  obscure  the  issue.  In  the 
cold  light  of  the  morning  after,  the  Senate 
will  either  have  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  de- 
stroys every  principle  for  which  the  war  was 
fought,  or  else  will  have  to  reject  it,  ending 
all  pretense  of  Allied  unity. 

As  the  former  Polish  Ambassador  makes 
clear,  any  White  House  leadership  worthy  of 
the  name  could  have  avoided  the  dismal 
swamp  of  disillusionment  which  must  now 
be  traversed.  It  was  the  New  Deal  achieve- 
ment to  miss  every  Intelligent  solution,  yet 
successfully  to  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning 
for  Mr.  Rooaevelt's  unhappy  successor. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  February  3, 1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Eightieth  Congress  sets  about  its 


tasks,  perhaps  the  majw  domestic  legis- 
lative concern  is  that  of  management- 
labor  relations.  I  shall  be  happy  to  cast 
my  vote  to  break  down  labor  monopolies 
and  to  restore  again  the  rightl  ol  relation- 
ships of  labor  and  management.  There 
must  not  prevail  in  this  country  a  mo- 
nopoly of  labor,  and  I  am  a^i  zealous  as 
any  man  on  this  floor  to  see  that  proper 
legislation  Is  passed  to  correct  these 
abuses  which  grew  from  ill-advised  po- 
litical labor  effort  during  the  last  15 
years. 

As  we  set  about  the  task  of  correcting 
these  abuses,  that  have  been  brought 
about  by  bad  legislation,  giving  labor 
distinct  advantages,  we  must  not  over- 
look other  phases  of  the  Nation's  well- 
being,  not  the  least  of  which  i.s  the  threat 
to  independent  small  business. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  American 
people  really  want  the  antitrust  laws 
fully  enforced.  Surely,  if  they  want  this 
done,  if  they  desire  to  maintain  free 
competitive  enterprise,  then  ».  e  must  be- 
gin at  once  a  fight  against  the  monopo- 
listic practices  in  our  country,  because 
these  practices  are  threatening  the  wel- 
fare of  free  enterprise,  a  cherished  free- 
dom of  our  people,  and  ceitainly  are 
stopping  the  forward  march  of  all  inde- 
pendent small  businesses. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  at  once  the 
enforcement  of  antitrust  laws.  The 
Congress  must  make  appropriations  ade- 
quate for  the  enforcement,  and  in  all 
probability  it  is  essential  that  we  intro- 
duce and  pass  additional  laws  to  stop 
this  concentration  of  wealtli  in  fewer 
and  fewer  hands.  We  have  not  become 
fully  alarmed  by  its  present-day  propor- 
tions. It  has  been  tremendously  accel- 
erated during  the  war  and  under  the 
last  administration,  even  though  the 
leader  of  that  administration  spoke  so 
fervently  about  the  Tories,  driving  the 
money  changers  from  the  temple,  the 
people's  rendezvous  with  destiny,  eco- 
nomic royalists,  and  the  lower  one-third. 

The  people  are  not  aroused  t,o  this  dan- 
ger because  of  the  slow,  creeiJing  process 
that  characterizes  monopoli-stic  growth, 
while  they  do  become  incensed  imme- 
diately at  a  Nation-wide  railroad  strike 
or  a  coal  strike.  The  people  are  de- 
manding that  there  be  legislation  passed 
Immediately  to  curb  labor  autocracy. 
They  are  not  fully  informed  on  what 
transpires  in  the  capital  structures.  Yet 
little  by  little  small  businejs  is  being 
crowded  to  the  wall.  Men  with  limited 
capital  today  have  little  opportunity  to 
engage  in  the  established  businesses  of 
this  country. 

These  incessant  demands  for  curbs 
upon  the  power  of  labor  ar<!  heard  on 
every  side  and  I,  for  one.  want  these 
curbs  to  prevail  But  at  the  same  time 
I  am  desirous— and  equally  desirous — 
that  we  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to 
enforce  antitrust  laws  agaiast  business 
monopolies. 

Labor,  no  doubt,  is  making  its  exces- 
sive demands  because  It  appreciates  that 
monopoly  in  the  capitalistic  groups  is 
gradually  becoming  a  power  almost  un- 
manageable. To  say  that  labor  unions 
shall   be   restrained— and  I   say   they 


should  be  restrained — while  the  march 
of  monopoly  is  allowed  to  continue.  Is 
bound  to  result  in  the  abandonment  of 
industrial  democracy. 

We  cannot — if  we  are  to  live  and  hold 
to  the  practices  so  kmg  considered  th« 
fundamentals  of  our  country — allow 
either  monopoly  of  labor  or  monopoly  of 
capital  to  crowd  out  the  independent 
small  businesrman.  This  is  a  matter  for 
serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  at  this  very  hour. 


National  Defrase  aad  National  Reputatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AIKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  S.  1947 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  an  address  recently  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honorable  William  Benton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  before  the 
Twenty-first  Women's  Patriotic  Confer- 
ence on  National  Defense  at  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Wa.«hington.  D.  C. 

An  estimate  I  have  received  from  the 
Government  Printing  OfDce  indicates 
that  the  address  will  occupy  three  and 
one-third  pages  of  the  nccoRft,  and  will 
cost  $236.67. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

You  have  dedicated  this  conference  to  the 
subject  of  national  defense.  I  shall  dedi- 
cate this  talk  to  the  theme  of  national  de- 
fense of  a  new  type — a  type  that  is  far  leei 
understood  by  the  American  pec^e  than  ts 
the  atomic  bomb. 

Military  experts  say  there  la  no  effective 
defense  against  the  new  weapons  of  war. 
They  are.  of  courae.  right.  There  is  no  mili- 
tary defense.  But  there  Is  another,  a  greater 
defense,  that  is  not  millUry  We  must  build 
that  defense,  and  we  must  build  it  now, 
while  there  is  yet  time. 

If  we  cannot  surely  rely  on  guns  and  ship*, 
on  airplanes  and  bombs,  what  other  hope 
is  open  to  us?  The  constitution  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  declares:  "Wars  begin 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  it  is  In  the  minds 
of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be 
constructed."  Is  it  In  fact  pcmalble,  by  con- 
structing defenses  in  the  minds  of  men.  to 
progress  toward  national  seoirity  that  Is  real 
and  lasting? 

The  use  of  facts  and  Ideas,  as  well  as  oceans 
and  Ijattleships  and  tanks,  is  new  to  the 
American  people  when  they  think  of  their 
national  defense.  But  in  the  war  our  Army 
and  Navy  learned  how  potent  facts  and  Ideas 
can  be.  In  cooperation  with  the  Ofllce  of 
War  Information,  they  developed  what  were 
called  PW  units — imits  dedicated  to  psycho- 
logical warfare. 

One  incident  may  demonstrate  the  pcwer 
of  psychological  warfare.  Marquis  Kldo,  who 
as  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  was  an 
adviser  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  has  testi- 
fied that  the  Emperor  had  access  to  the 
monitoring  service  on  o\ir  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  in  the  Japanese  language.  The 
Xmperor  h»a  himself  picked  up  oui  leaflets 
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on  th*  palac*  grooxuis.     The 
InformaUfm   actlTlUM.   and   tbei- 
effect  on  the  JapuMM  people— 
CTidenee  abowa— w«»  a  poalUve 
decision  to  laaua  the  Imperial  r 
announead  Japan 'a  surrender 
poiltlon  of  powerful  forces  whict 
Igbt  It  out  to  the  butter  end.     T 
«WU  and  leafleu  may  have  aav4d 
of  bundrada  of  thouMusda  of 
Our  ideM  wara  thoa  rnrnptm*  . 
powerful  than  any  battleahlp  oi 
The  war  provldea  ua  with  eountl'* 
of  the  power  of  Ideas  as  weapons 
But   I   am   not   here   to   talk 
chologlcal   warfare.    That,  we 
hind  us     The  value  of  project! 
Ideas — honest    and    unvarnished 
and    balanced    ideas — can    be 
peace,  as  a  measure  of  national 
In  war  aa  a  weapon  of  offenae, 
of  the  war  can  be  forged  Into 
the    peace.    This    we    muat    dc 
Among  the  leading  nations.  It 
United  States  that  falls  to 
tlon  to  the  power  of  facu  and 
of  peace  as  In  war. 

We  Americans  know  much 
the  moat  powerful  In  the  worU 
Air  Force:  our  billions  of  dollafs 
the  vaulu  In  Kentucky:  about 
and  PUtsburghs      As  a  people 
tie  about  the  power  of  our 
potential  Influence  over  other 
have  as  yet  shown  little  faltb  In 
Ity  to  gain  understanding 
world  for  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Do  we  want  friends  throughoift 
Doea  hsTlng  friends  not 
of  war?  Are  they  not  aaaeU  In 
We  have  all  of  us  seen  In  otir 
In  the  llf«  of  our  Nation,  what 
asset  friends  can  be.  We  know 
out  friends  no  possible  action 
bring  us  permanent  security 

Thus  It  Is  not  merely  our 
that  can  achteva  tta*  kind  of 
the  ^anca  for  pMC*  la 
riak  of  war  la  mlnlmlBad.    It 
the  fear  of  our  military  power 
T«nt  attack  upon  \is.     It  is  a 
of  what  we  are  and  what  we  d( 
and  our  intentions:  in  a  word 
Uoo.     And  it  is  knowledge  of 
llvaa  that  coimts  as  well  as 
for  one  explaliv*  the  other: 
high  achool  In  Dea  lioinea  anc 
Indiana,  of  the  amall  factory  It 
Tork  as  well  as  the  big  shipyard  I 
of  the  country  weekly  In  Vlrgi 
the  gloaay  magasine  out  of  Ne« 
churches,  with  their  68.000.000 
our  free  unions,  our  multifarlot  s 
Izations. 

Congreaa  ta  baeomlng 
of  the  importance  of  our  national 
Senator   Wiltt   has   Just 
calling  for  the  establishment 
SMnt  ol  Pmoc,  under  a  Secre 
baring    CabtneC     rank.     The 
Peace   would   concentrate    the 
of  peace  through   promoting 
standing  among  the  peoples  ol 
each  other,  and  thus  promoting 
cooperation:  and  through 
of  the  praaa  and  through  t 
of  moral  force  behind  the 
national  frictions  and  m 

Congressman  DtxxsxN  has  in 
calling  (or  the  estabUatenent  oi 
■ton  in  the  Drpaftaent  of 
Asaistant  Secretary  of  Peace 
cause  and  cure  of  war  and 
loaophy  of  peace  based  upon 
I  know  and  admire  both 
ftnd    Oongreaamaii    UtiRsrM 
Dooiasit    during  the  war,  teet 
Of  the  OWI   rep«vrting  his  otm 
vrvp  o^raeaa.  «rtUi  an  eio 
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suaslvenese  that  demonstrated  both  his  In- 
sight and  his  courage. 

I  have  not  seen  or  talked  to  either  Senator 
WiiXT  or  Congressman  Dnucsu*  since  their 
bills  were  Introduced.  Can  It  be  they  are 
kidding  the  State  Department?  Or  Is  It  that 
they  feel  the  State  Department  to  so  remiss 
in  Its  obligations  that  the  ouly  hop«  to  new 
lagtaUUon  of  the  type  they  propost?  I  am 
grateful  to  them  for  these  bUto.  which  may 
focus  the  attention  of  Americans  on  what  the 
role  of  their  SUte  Department  must  be. 

For  surely  a  main  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  should  be  that  of  Senator 
WiLiTs  proposed  Department  of  Peace:  to 
foster  the  kind  of  world  environment  that 
mlnlmlaes  the  risk  of  war.  If  it  doea  not  do 
thU.  it  should  be.  in  fact,  reoriented  in  view- 
point by  legislation  or  otherwise.  And  it  to 
my  area  of  the  Department  that  Is  specifically 
responsible  for  advancing  understanding 
among  peoples  and  helping  to  construrt  the 
defenses  of  peace  In  the  minds  of  men.  Here. 
I  agree  with  what  Is  Implicit  in  these  bills; 
the  Job  to  being  done  Inadequately,  and  on  a 
pathetically  small  scale;  and  here  you  women 
and  yoar  organization  can  help  greatly  If  you 
wUl. 

As  Senator  Vandenbkho  recently  pointed 
out,  national  defense  requires  constant 
vigilance.  It  requires  also  a  constant  re- 
valuation of  the  elements  that  make  up  our 
security.  Today  the  elements  that  compose 
otir  defense  are  shifting  so  rapidly  that  they 
demand  the  coolest,  wisest  thought  of  which 
we  are  capable. 

To  the  men  of  Jefferson's  day.  as  In  Mc- 
Klnley's,  the  phrase  "national  defense"  has 
meant  the  defense  of  our  shores  against 
armed  attack.  It  has  evoked  the  picture  of 
an  isolated  America,  warning  a  hostUe  world 
not  to  trespass.  If  such  a  negative  concept 
was  ever  Justified — and  it  probably  was— it 
to  not  Justified  now.  The  concept  of  the 
OAR  can  no  longer  be  that  of  the  DAR.  Na- 
tional defense  must  today  be  a  positive  con- 
cept; and  you  have  shown,  in  the  structure 
of  this  conference,  that  you  recognize  It  as 
a  poaitive  concept. 

Two  new  facts  of  International  life,  closely 
related,  should  produce  an  overwhelming 
impact  on  our  conception  of  national  defense. 
One  fact  is  the  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  In  our  foreign  policy  WUhLn  the  last 
5  years.  That  revolution  is  so  profound  that 
we  have  not  fxilly  adjusted  our  emotions,  our 
actions — or  our  appropriations — to  it,  though 
with  our  minds  we  recognite  It  to  be  In- 
evitable and  Irreversible.  Our  national  de- 
fense to  today  the  defense  of  law  and  Justice 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  committed 
specifically  to  resifct  aggression  wherever  It 
may  occur.  We  are  conunitted  generally  to 
a  concern  with  the  well-being  of  peoples 
everywhere,  not  for  reasons  of  altruism  but 
in  our  own  interest  and  for  our  own  protec- 
tion. 

Two  weeks  ago  tonight  in  Cleveland,  former 
Secretary  Byrnes  said,  "As  a  great  power  and 
as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Cotuicll.  we  have  a  responsibility,  veto  or  no 
veto,  to  see  that  other  states  do  not  use  force 
except  In  defense  of  law."  Secretary  BjTnes 
has  been  widely  praised  for  that  statement. 
Contrast  that  with  our  Neutrality  Act  of 
1988  and  you  will  see  what  a  revolution  has 
taken  place  In  our  thinking. 

The  aeoond  new  fact  of  International  life 
la  that  the  instruments  of  modem  war  have 
become  so  horrible  that.  If  war  comea  again. 
It  to  likely  that  nobody  will  win,  and  almc^t 
certain  that  everybody  will  lose.  The  prime 
objective  of  national  defenae  to  thus  to  pre- 
vent war  and  at  the  aame  time  eaubllah 
Juattee,  That  U  the  taak  of  atateamanahlp. 
That  It  a  uak  to  which  we  are  only  begin* 
ning  to  be  adjuattd.  Thitt  ia  a  tMk  which  we 
do  not  yet  fully  understand;  and  a  taak  on 
which  you  women  and  yo«r  orgimlMtlona 
bre  etnguUrly  fitted  to  Uk«  i«bd*r«hlp. 


In  our  American  "view,  the  chle::  function 
of  the  armed  forces  to  to  dlsccurage  ag- 
gressors in  advance.  We  employ  force  only 
as  a  last  resort.  The  dilemma  toe  ay  to  that 
the  resort  to  force  may  be  a  last  resort.  In- 
deed—and for  all  of  us.  The  vUtor  at  the 
next  peace  table.  If  there  to  still  a  table,  may 
represent  a  country  with  lU  ovra  cities  and 
civilization  virtually  destroyed.  Such  would 
be  no  victory,  except  to  the  few  left  alive 
who  can  hollowly  proclaim.  "We  have  won 

again." 

This  dilemma,  coupled  with  our  new 
world-wide  commitments,  requires  us  to 
search  for,  and  to  develop  as  we  never  did  In 
the  past  techniques  of  national  defense  In 
which  the  risk  of  resort  to  naked  force  to 
reduced  to  the  absolute  mlnlmun  . 

Fortunately  there  to  a  wide  range  of  tech- 
niques between  the  hope  for  a  moral  mil- 
lennium on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  resort  to 
force  on  the  other.  The  American  people, 
as  a  whole  people,  have  never  before  had  to 
study  and  master  them.  We  are  now  mov- 
ing to  expand  and  Improve  our  diplomatic 
corps  a  move  which  should  have  been  made 
many  years  ago.  We  have  been  reshaping 
our  foreign  economic  policies.  We  have 
shared  In  the  Invention  and  the  creation  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  its  specl.aized  agen- 
cies, as  wholly  new  Instruments  of  national 
defense.  In  the  positive  sense  (rf  that  term. 
And  we  are  beginning  the  effort  to  assure 
that  foreign  peoples  understand  us — under- 
stand our  people,  understand  oi.r  problems, 
our  policies,  and  the  national  life  from  which 
these  policies  spring. 

This  afternoon  you  discussed  tae  strength- 
ening of  national  defense  by  strengthening 
democracy  at  home.  It  to  tru-;  that  great 
empires  have  succumbed  from  Ir  ternal  decay 
as  often  as  from  extended  attack.  What  I 
want  to  stress  tonight  is  the  Impact  abroad 
of  our  domestic  policies. 

Our  position  as  the  leading  world  power 
makes  our  domestic,  internal  activities  Im- 
portant to  the  entire  world.  How  we  live, 
what  we  do,  may  affect  everyone.  Therefore 
we  are  objects  of  Intense  curiosity.  That 
curiosity  symbolizes  both  the  penalty  and 
the  opportunity  of  leadership.  It  to  a  new 
phenomenon.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
older  civilizations  looked  upon  us— when  they 
looked  at  all— as  a  kind  of  child  prodigy*. 
Their  curiosity  about  the  adult  Is  accom- 
panied by  many  strange  and  sometimes  mas- 
sive misconceptions.  Evidences  of  these 
mtoconceptlons  flow  across  my  desk  in  a  con- 
stant stream. 

Perhaps  the  most  widespread  and  damag- 
ing misconception  abroad  about  the  United 
States  is  that  the  American  economy  is  sure 
to  prove  highly  unstable  and  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.  Foreign  peoples  remember  the 
world  depression  of  the  thirtius  as  an  eco- 
nomic nightmare  that  had  its  origin  In  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  the  greatest  single 
obetacle  today  to  foreign  response  to  our 
leadership  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to 
fear  of  economic  collapse  In  the  United 
States.  This  fear  of  an  American  economic 
break-down  to  more  acute  among  many  for- 
eign peoples  who  desperately  crave  security 
than  it  is  here.  They  fear  thiit  If  they  tie 
themselves  In  with  our  economy,  or  emulate 
our  methods,  they  will  commit  themselves 
to  boom  and  bust. 

Foreign  peoples  f\nd  It  hard  to  understand, 
or  properly  appreciate,  the  »trength  and 
vitality  of  the  American  economy,  even  dur- 
ing a  set-back.  One  hundred  years  of  Marx- 
ist indoctrination  about  the  Inevitable  and 
bloody  collapee  of  the  capitall.st  ayatem  has 
not  made  understanding  easier 

It  to  claimed  against  via  thitt  we  cannot 
•tuin  stable  employment  and  high  produc- 
tion in  peacetime,  or  that  we  are  firmly  in 
the  grip  of  a  growing  system  of  monopoly. 
or  that  our  syttem  mutt  lead  to  world«w»d« 
Monomlc  Imperialiam.    For  acmt  countrlta, 


oar  strikes  are  dramatised  as  national  dto- 
asters — the  beginning  of  the  end — even 
though  they  affect  only  a  amall  fraction  of 
our  work  force. 

The  moral  here  (or  us,  in  the  economic  area, 
to  twofold.  First,  It  to  In  our  national  In- 
terest that  we  project  to  peoples  abroad  the 
facts  of  our  economic  life  fully,  steadily, 
accurately,  and  deliberately,  and  by  every 
means  at  our  dlspoeal.  We  can  see  to  It  that 
our  reputation  to  no  worse  than  the  facta 
Justify. 

The  other  half  of  my  dual  moral  to  that 
we  mtist  In  fact  strengthen  our  democracy — 
and  thus  our  prestige,  our  leadership,  and  our 
security.  There  to  still  truth  In  the  old 
adage,  "What  you  are  speaks  so  loudly  I  can- 
not hear  what  you  aay."  Our  efforts  will  be 
watched  abroad  with  bated  breath.  Can  we 
temper  the  excesses  of  the  business  cycle? 
Can  we  solve  our  labor  problems? 

We  cannot  blame  the  French  for  worrying 
about  ovir  economics  when  an  American  coal 
strike  can  bring  French  industry  grinding  to 
a  halt:  or  the  Brlttoh.  when  their  meager 
bread  ration  to  threatened;  or  the  Italians, 
when  their  reconstruction  program  to  en- 
dangered. Can  we  steadily  expand  our  pro- 
duction, provide  basic  sectirity  for  our  people, 
Instire  equality  of  economic  opportunity,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  our  traditional 
freedoms? 

Can  we.  In  short,  put  Into  practice  what 
we  have  learned  since  1029?  Of  course,  we 
win  continue  to  have  some  fluctuation.  But 
there  Is  a  new  spirit  In  America,  and  we  do 
have  the  knowledge,  and  the  power,  to  take 
steps  that  will  avoid  the  extremity  of  boom 
and  bust,  If  we  have  the  will. 

As  we  succeed,  and  as  imderstanding  of 
our  progress  spreads,  It  will  be  no  local  tri- 
umph. It  will  be  a  success  that  wUl  help 
determine  the  shape  of  the  future  of  the 
world.  And  It  will  bear  heavily  on  our  na- 
tional defense,  as  that  term  should  be  broadly 
and  positively  conceived. 

Tomorrow  you  will  hear  about  the  military 
aspect  of  our  defense,  and  the  military  re- 
sponsibilities we  have  assumed  through  our 
membership  In  the  United  Nations. 

This  to  still  a  poor  world  we  live  in. 
morally,  educationally,  and  In  mutual  under- 
standing among  peoples.  Physical  force  to 
still  the  ultimate  arbiter.  Sometimes  It  Ilea 
very  close  beneath  the  surface  of  negotU- 
tlons.  Secretary  Byrnes  emphasized.  In  sev- 
eral of  hto  public  statements  last  year,  that 
It  Is  tinreallstlc  to  think  that  yoiu-  words  will 
carry  weight  In  an  International  conference 
unless  you  have  force  to  back  them  up. 

The  United  States  was  catapulted  into  its 
present  position  of  wcMrld  leadership — some- 
what reluctantly  and  to  Its  own  stirprtoe — 
not  because  of  its  virtue  but  because  of  Its 
economic,  technological.  and  military 
strength.  Despite  the  reservoir  of  good  will 
we  have  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  you 
would  be  disappointed,  If  you  sat  where  I  sit, 
to  find  that  respect  for  otir  good  works,  and 
admlratlcHi  for  our  moral  or  spiritual  leader- 
ship, lags  far  behind  the  knowledge  of  our 
economic  power  and  military  might. 

I  am  not  minimizing  the  value  of  a  reputa- 
tion for  strength.    It  Is  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  If  the  Japanese  and  German  peo- 
ple had  known  the  strength  and  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  they  would  never 
have  risked  an  aggression  Involving  us.  or 
raised  up  leaders  who  rtoked  It.    They  were 
told  that  we  were  weak  and  divided,  decadent 
from  too  much  luxurious  living,  and  they  be- 
lieved It.     Brigadier  General  Fellers,  one  ol 
General  MacArthur's  aides,  who  interviewed 
leading  Japanese  generaU  and  admirals,  told 
me  that  eome  of  those  leaden  who  knew 
America  beet  eo  oppoeed  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  that  they  were  forced  Into  retirement. 
A  country  muit  be  strong  It  It  ta  to  be  a 
leader,  and  the  Unttad  8UtM  la  atrong.    But 
a  real  leader  muat  hava  more  than  powar. 
R*  must  have  lojalttea  and  he  must  have 
trttnda;  and  thaaa  mandahlpa  mvwt  not  bt 


based  on  fear  and  favors  bu  on  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  respect.  He  must  be  re- 
spected for  what  he  to  and  for  wtiat  he  does. 
He  must  be  honest.  rellaUe,  predictable. 
Other  nations  and  their  peoples  must  have 
confidence  that  self-restraint  will  be  exer- 
cised In  the  use  of  power.  They  must  be  c<hi- 
vlnced  that  the  leader  win  act  according  to 
principle,  and  use  power  (or  the  benefit  of 
all  rather  than  for  narrow  selfisl:i  ends.  To- 
day It  to  necessary  not  only  to  bii  and  to  do 
but  to  say  what  we  are,  and  what  we  are 
doing.  In  a  voice  the  whole  world  can  hear. 

Former  Ambassador  Bullitt  says  In  his  re- 
cent bock.  "The  most  legitimate  use  of  force 
on  earth  to  to  gain  time  to  permit  the  growth 
of  moral  ideas."  We  are  now  putting  a  very 
great  deal  of  money  Into  force  end  properly 
so.  given  the  present  state  of  the  world'a 
morals,  and  of  the  present  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  United  States.  Biit  when  you 
listen  tomorrow  to  a  description  of  our  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  air  protection,  remember  to 
ask  jrourselves.  "What  are  we  doing  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  moral  Ideas?  And  what 
are  we  doing  to  make  clear  to  the  people* 
of  the  world  an  honest  picture  of  otir  lives — 
our  achievements  with  our  failures,  our  as- 
pirations with  our  shortcomings?" 

You  will  also  hear  tomorrow  n  discussion 
of  the  United  Nations  and  several  of  its  corol- 
lary agencies.  I  shall  now  anticipate  some 
of  that  dtocussion.  These  agencies  operate 
In  the  great  field  that  lies  between  reliance 
on  pure  morality  on  the  one  band  and  pure 
strength  on  the  other.  I  want  to  bespeak 
your  Interest  In  the  United  Nalions  agency 
that  takes  the  longest  view,  reflects  most 
closely  the  moral  end  of  the  8pe<:trum  of  In- 
ternational relations  and,  potentially,  may 
hold  the  highest  promise  for  btilldliig  de- 
fenses of  peace  that  will  endure. 

Last  month  I  had  the  honor  of  leading  the 
American  delegation  to  the  first  general  con- 
ference of  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  meet- 
ing In  Parto.  The  program  that  emerged  to 
one  that  can  contribute  significantly  to  our 
national  security. 

UNESCO  will  seek  to  eradicate  Illiteracy 
everywhere,  and  to  lift  educational  stand- 
ards. Illiterate  men  are  pawns  In  a  power 
struggle.  UNESCO  will  seek  to  redtice  bar- 
riers to  the  free  flow  of  Ideas  and  Informa- 
tion everywhere.  The  most  literate  peoplea 
can  be  led  and  bullied  Into  aggression  when 
they  are  cut  off  from  a  full  and  steady  ac- 
count of  development  among  other  peoples, 
and  fed  on  lies  and  distortions.  UNESCO 
will  seek  to  diagnose  the  social  and  psycho- 
logical tensions  that  lead  to  conflict,  as  urged 
in  Congressman  Dikksxn's  bill.  And  UNESCO 
will  stimulate  the  exchange  of  students, 
teachers,  scholars,  and  experts  on  the  widest 
possible  scale.  In  such  ways  UNESCO  will 
strive  to  lay  that  solid  foundation  of  un- 
derstanding among  peoples  which  to  the  best 
hope  of  peace.  As  UNESCO  succeeds,  our 
security,  and  the  world's  security,  will  be 
strengthened.  The  operating  budget  for  all 
of  UNESCO  for  1947  to  $6,000,000.  Thto  to. 
I  should  guess,  one  ten -thousandth  of  the 
worlds  military  and  naval  expenditures  thto 
year. 

UNESCO  should  have  your  support,  not 
passive  and  Inarticulate,  but  active  and  vocal. 
Finally,  you  shotild  interest  yourselves  in 
a  new  Instrument  In  our  program  (or  na- 
tional security,  the  Office  of  InternatiOTial 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs  In  the  De- 
partment of  StaU.  Thto  arm  of  national 
security  to  designed  to  accompltoh,  on  a  na- 
tional and  bilateral  baato,  what  UNESCO  to 
designed  to  accompltoh  on  an  International 
and  multilateral  baato.  Ita  function  to  to 
project  to  foreign  peoples  a  full  and  fair  pic- 
ture of  American  tifs.  and  of  the  alms  and 
polielea  of  the  United  BUtea  Government. 

lu  policy  ta  to  concentrate  on  thoas  areaa, 
and  thoee  media  of  eommuntoatlon.  wtoara 
private  agsndss  do  not  or  cannot  (unction 


adequately,  to  fill  the  gape  and  eorrect  the 
misconceptions.  It  to  thus  the  guardian  of 
our  national  reputation  abroad.  Its  end  to 
to  help  aaetire  that  our  country  wUl  not 
again  be  placed  In  Jeopardy  because  It  is 
mtotinderstood. 

Our  political  and  military  leaders  hava 
recognized  the  new  urgency  of  understand- 
ing. President  Truman  haa  aald,  "At  no 
time  In  the  history  of  man  has  the  survtval 
of  man  depended  so  much  upon  the  ability 
at  man  to  imderstand  his  fellow  man." 
Secretary  Byrnes  has  said,  "There  waa  a  time 
when  we  could  afford — or  thought  we  could 
afford — to  be  unconcerned  about  what  the 
rest  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  thoxight 
about  us.  That  time  to  past."  Secretary 
Marshall.  In  hto  report  on  China,  has  stressed 
the  confusion  that  r^tilts  trom  dtoUMted 
propaganda. 

General  Elsenhower  has  said,  **I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  world  cannot  stand  another 
Global  War.  and.  as  I  see  It,  the  thing  to  pre- 
vent such  a  tragedy  happening  to  edticatlon. 
No  one  wanta  war.  The  common  man  every- 
where hates  war.  We  must  enltot  that  hatred 
of  war  to  prevent  It  happening  again.  The 
peoples  of  the  world  must  be  made  to  realise 
how  much  the  very  thinking  of  war  costs  us 
all,  how  much  of  the  reveutie  of  our  coun- 
tries to  being  diverted  to  the  purposes  of 
war — these  nonproductive  expenditures.  I 
believe  so  fervently  In  mass  public  opinion- 
look  how  It  armed  the  United  States  when 
war  came — and  if  only  It  were  mobilised  m 
favor  of  the  peace  we  all  want,  there  never 
would  be  another  war." 

General  Elsenhower  is  right  In  referring  to 
military  expenditures  aa  nonproductive. 
They  are  a  nonproductive  drain  on  the  econo- 
my, Just  as  a  fire-insurance  premium  to  a  non- 
productive expenditure  for  a  home  owner. 
Both  are  necessary  for  protection.  But 
when  his  fire-insurance  premium  t>ecomes 
unbearably  large,  the  home  owner  seeks 
ways  to  reduce  it  by  reducing  the  risk  of 
fire.  If  our  State  Department's  information 
program  helps  reduce  the  riak  of  war.  It  can 
thus  help  reduce  the  premium  cost  at 
armaments. 

The  OlBoe  of  International  Information 
and  Cultural  Affairs  observed  Its  first  birth- 
day on  January  1.  Thto  Office  haa  main- 
tained small  information  staffs,  and  United 
States  information  libraries,  in  63  countries. 
It  has  exhibited  noncommercial  documen- 
tary motion  pictures  about  American  life  to 
eome  100,000,000  people  overseas.  It  has 
(umtohed  background  material,  and  full 
texts  of  official  atatements,  to  editors 
throughout  the  wwld.  And  It  has  broad- 
cast by  short  wave  around  the  clock  In  94 
languages.  Next  month  a  twenty-fUtb  lan- 
guage vrlU  be  added — ^Russian. 

Thto  Office  has  also  been  the  focal  point 
(or  a  program  o(  sdentiflc  and  cultural  co- 
operation, and  of  exchange  of  students,  with 
the  other  American  Republlca.  It  awaits 
congressional  authorization  to  extend  thto 
work  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  lack  of 
this  authorization,  which  will  be  requested 
In  a  bill  to  be  Introduced  shortly.  Is  one  of 
the  great  gaps  in  our  national  security  pro- 
gram. It  to  a  gap  which  I  hope  Congress 
wUl  shortly  flU. 

These  efforts  are  Indeed  modest  In  scope, 
compared  with  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
mtounderstanding  about  America.  Other 
powers,  under  the  spur  of  greater  neceesity, 
long  ago  developed  aklU  In  projecting  their 
stories.  Great  Britain's  effort  to  on  at  least 
twice  our  scale.  Compared  with  the  total 
activities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  where  propa- 
ganda seems  to  be  placed  In  a  class  with  the 
Red  Army  aa  a  bastion  of  foreign  policy,  the 
Informational  efforts  of  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  SUtca  ar«  minor. 

Modest  to  psrhapa  too  flattering  a  word  to 
deacrlbe  our  Information  acUvltlea  abroad. 
Our  budget  (or  tbaae  aetlvttlaa  ta  l«a  than 
ooa-<iuart«r  of  1  pareant  a(  the  budgat  tt  tba 
%med  Torcaa.    Thara  waa  ft  tlma  laat  yanr 
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still   not   recognlaed   by   Congre^ 
people  as  an  important  and  an 
of  tLe  conduct  of  our  foreign  tx 
thus  as  a  major  element  In  our 
Tie  exchange  o;  ttude^ts  is 
1  know  of  no  surer  method  of 
derstanding  of   the   Unitec"    Sta 
long  run.  than  to  bring  foreign 
live  among  us  for  a  year  or  twc 
true,  and  if  the  understanding 
cont'lbutes  to  our  security.  the|i 
Invite  such  studenu  not  in 
score  or  a  few  hundreds   but 
thousa:ids.     And  we  should  w 
from  which  we  assist  such  studedts 
It  to  Latin  America.     We   mus 
borisop*  and  raise  our  sighu 
quire  the  basic  le»cial*tion.  to 
referred,  and  it  will  then 
Another  example   Is  our 
broadcasting.     If  this  la  worth 
contributes  to  our  security 
8tat«    Department    are 
does — ^tben  we  should  aee  to  It 
gcaoM    we    broadcast    are    audible 
fadtaK.  In  every  key  area  of  the 
wUI  requue  additional  relay 
to   pick   up   our    programs   an< 
them.     The  ccst  of  these  relajr 
negligible  compared   to   the 
after       Here    again    congressloifal 
called  (or. 

I  was  particularly  happy  to| 
Invitation  to  speak  to  you  toiight 
your  32  organizations  represent 
portant  part  of  the  women  of 
beeaUM  through  your  sa 
la  such  an  excellent  chance  to  a^ble 
standing  within  our  own  coun 
opportunity  for  us  In  our  (orftgn 
•nd  national  security. 

I  well  remember  a  moat  exciting 
the  life  o<  my  mother,  when  I 
IflnnMou.    Tha  DAR  seemed 
Important     orKanUation     In 
Here  I  spent  my  *ummers  i 
mother.    When  my  mother 
Minnesota  tu  reprcecnt  the 
•t  lu  annual  coavantloo  we 
•onparabtt  honor  had  ever 
tlM  family      When  ahe  returiird 
•ou  she  spoke  with  real  authoifty 
ber  the  pride  with  which  she 
pin   and    the   long  struggle 
•avlng  the  money  for  thoee  IS 
Boys  who  have  been  brought 
■Ota  and  MonUna,  as  I  was, 
that  wumen  are  people;  they 
are  the  moet  important  people 
txperiences  as  a  boy  in  Mont  ina 
prove  up  on  a  homestead,  on 
showed  me  why  women  have 
a  unique  position  in  the  Unifed 
used  to  have  to  ride  SO  mil 
dance.     There    wssn't    an 
within  400  square  miles, 
their  position  in  our  frontlei 
because  they  were  so  valuabU 
to  continue  to  be  valuable 
continue  to  be  valuable,  in  thli 
llzatlon  of  ours,  if  they  are 
position. 

In  what  ways  can  they  be  ol 
to  their  country  than  throug  t 
~  and  positive  programs  developed 
ganlaattons  as  yours?     Throu 
berahip  you  can  form  and  give 
important  part  of  American 
If  you  Will.     The  time  to  aroiu^ 
est  In  national  defense,  and  c 
tlvely  and  imaginatively  is 
elusion  of  a  successful 
cvuity.  not  In  the  heat  and 
new  threat.      Surely   one 
Is  to  spread  tinderstandlng  within 
country  of  the  role  that  American 
facts  can  play  in  our  nation 
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are  experts  at  persuasion.  As  moiners  ana 
as  teachers  they  know  the  value  of  under- 
standing. In  the  home  and  in  the  community. 
They  have  watched  the  power  of  education, 
the  power  of  facts,  and  the  power  of  Ideas. 
In  the  unfolding  growth  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. They  know  what  It  means  to  build  the 
minds  of  men. 

A  bachelors  conduct  may  be  his  own  busi- 
ness— as  long  as  he  Is  a  bachelor.  This  is  no 
longer  true  when  he  marries.  After  150  years 
of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  bachelorhood, 
the  United  States  suddenly  finds  itself  mar- 
ried. It  Is  married  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Some  might  call  it  a  shotgun  marriage,  or  an 
aerial-bomb  marriage.  But  it  Is  for  keeps. 
Just  the  same — and  for  better  or  worse.  Our 
private  conduct  now  becomes  a  family  and  a 
community  affair. 

Understanding,  confidence,  and  example, 
the  bulwarks  of  family  life  and  of  com- 
munity life,  now  become  the  bulwark  of  the 
world  family  and  the  world  community.  In 
the  family  and  community  of  nations  our  na- 
tional reputation  Is  a  precious  asset.  You 
can  help  our  fellow-Americans  to  understand 
what  an  asset  It  is.  And  thtls.  as  our  globe 
becomes,  perforce,  one  great  community,  you 
can  bring  to  bear,  on  an  ever  larger  sphere, 
your  talents  and  your  devotion,  as  citizens, 
as  patriots,  and  as  women,  to  the  building  of 
peace  in  the  minds  of  men.  and  in  the  minds 
of  men  everywhere. 
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Proposed  Redaction  of  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  cohfNicnccT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  5,  1947 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "Can  Taxes  Be  Reduced?" 
delivered  on  January  31.  1947,  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  Lucas  I. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows :  i 

CAN  TAxxs  »x  xxorciot 

Today  America  must  mske  s  tremendously 
important  choice  In  this  matter  of  a  peace- 
time tax  policy — Important  to  every  cltisen 
In  the  land.  And  facsd  ss  we  are  with  this 
decision,  we  find  the  atmosphere  befogged, 
we  find  men  In  places  of  high  public  trust 
misleading  our  people  In  the  hope  of  gaining 
some  personal  or  party  advantage. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  taxation 
without  misrepresentation. 

Now.  nobody  in  his  right  mind  likes  to  pay 
taxes.  But  neither  does  anyone  In  his  right 
mind  want  to  be  without  a  policeman  when 
a  thug  points  a  gun  in  his  face— or  without 
an  army,  so  long  as  the  world  remains  in  its 
present  unsettled  condition.  And  taxes  pay 
your  policeman  and  keep  up  your  army. 

In  the  formation  of  a  tax  policy,  therefore, 
we  must  recognize  two  ssMfitlals: 

First,  that  we  support  a  govenunent  able  to 
fulflU  Its  responsibilities.  This  means  pay- 
ing for  the  essential  services. 

Second,  that  we  maintain  that  government 
in  a  sound  financial  position.  This  means 
balancing  the  budget  and.  Insofar  as  possible, 
reducing  the  national  debt. 

If  we  can  accomplish  these  two  objectives 
on  a  reduced  rate  of  taxation,  well  and  good. 
I  am  for  reducing  taxes.    B^t  I  appeal  most 


face  the  facts,  however  unpleasant  they  may 
seem.  For  your  safety,  I  urge  you  not  to  heed 
the  siren  tune  of  those  who  tell  you  they 
would  reduce  taxes  first  and  then  see  whether 
we  can  keep  a  functioning  government  and 
a  solvent  nation. 

Let  us  beware,  my  fellow  Americans,  of  the 
politician  who  says,  "Democracy?  \!(rhy  I  can 
get  it  for  you  wholesale." 

And  yet  such  an  offer  has  been  made  to 
the  American  people.  Republican  leaders  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  already 
Introduced  a  bill  which  would  reduce  our  In- 
dividual Income  taxes  by  20  percent  across 
the  board. 

We  are  told  that  the  budget  presented  by 
President  Truman  can  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  that  would  take  care  of  this  tax  cut, 
which  amounts  to  t3. 500.000.000,  but  what 
we  are  not  told  is  that  the  only  stire  way 
such  a  huge  decrease  In  Government  outlay 
could  be  achieved  would  be  to  cut  down  on 
Items  like  the  national  defense,  or  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  promise  to  those  war  veterans 
who  risked  life  and  limb  for  us,  or  the  In- 
terest on  our  national  debt,  or  refunds  due 
under  our  tax  laws. 

Would  the  congressional  leaders  who 
beckon  us  toward  their  financial  primrose 
path  cut  down  on  those?  Y  t  the  four  Items 
I  have  mentioned  account  together  for  more 
than  $25,500,000,000,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  outlay  for  the  year  In  prospect. 

Well,  then,  would  they  have  America 
renege  on  her  commitments  to  her  neighbor 
nations  In  the  world?  Would  they  abandon 
the  development  of  atomic  energy,  pretend 
that  It  doesn't  exist?  Would  they  sacrifice 
the  husbandry  of  our  natural  resources,  for- 
sake the  farmer,  cancel  social  security,  forget 
the  aged  and  the  Infirm? 
'       la  this  economy? 

Tet  It  Is  precisely  such  essential  Items  as 
these  that  account  for  the  bulk  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  budget. 

Where,  then,  U  thst  SO  percent  coming 
from? 

We  are  told  that  essential  Government 
services  will  not  be  sacrificed,  but  what  ws 
are  not  told  Is  thst  even  If  reductions  in  th« 
Federal  outlay  could  be  made  to  take  care 
of  this  tax  cut.  the  Government  would  be 
left  with  nothing  available  for  reduction  of 
iu  debt, 

I  regsrd  debt  reduction  as  sound  business. 
I  believe  our  national  debt  should  be  re- 
duced by  at  least  s  billion  dollars  a  year, 
more  If  possible. 

Has  the  conservative  party  In  America  sud- 
denly decided  there  need  be  no  hurry  about 
reducing  this  debt?  Have  they  suddenly 
changed  their  minds  about  red  Ink,  and  de- 
cided It  Isn't  so  dangerous  after  all?  They 
acknowledged  thst  they  were  wrong  with  re- 
spect to  their  hasty  promise  to  eliminate  the 
Federal  excise  taxes  after  President  Truman's 
budget  message  was  delivered.  I  hope  they 
will  slso  admit  they  were  in  error  In  propos- 
ing a  20  percent  reduction  In  Income  tax.  and 
that  they  will  repudiate  this  reckless  and  Ir- 
responsible course  in  tax  reduction. 

The  thinking  American  citizen  who  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  a  tax  cut  of  20  per- 
cent at  this  time,  who  realizes  that  In  the 
long  run  he  may  have  to  pay  tenfold  for 
any  such  reduction,  may  well  ask  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Republican  Party  responsible  for 
this  promise:  "Is  your  proposed  tax  cut  a 
promise  or  a  threat?" 

Promise  it  may  have  been  In  the  days 
when  it  could  be  held  out  as  an  alltirlng 
prospect  to  the  voters.  But  the  election  Is 
over  now.  It  Is  time  to  reevaluate  that 
promise.  To  fail  to  do  so,  to  Insist  upon  It 
now.  Is  a  threat,  a  threat  to  the  mUltary 
security  of  the  Nation,  a  threat  to  the  finan- 
cial security  of  every  American  who  has  in- 
vested In  the  obligations  of  his  Government. 
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progress  has  been  throttled  to  a  fraction  of 
what  It  could  have  been  with  certain  artl- 
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to  have  a  Government  that  puts  party  poli- 
tics before  national  solvency  under  such  con- 
ditions, what  will  become  of  the  investments 
of  those  who  have  had  faith  In  a  solvent 
Nation? 

Let  us  hold  high  the  credit  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  our  best  guaranty  of  continued 
leadership  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

When  and  If  the  time  comes  to  cut  taxes, 
a  straight  20-percent  reduction  across  the 
board  is  not  the  answer.  On  Its  face.  It 
has  a  plausible  sound,  but  when  you  figure 
those  savings  to  dollars,  you  begin  to  see 
how  absurd  this  proposal  Is.  A  msrrled 
wage  earner  with  a  net  Income  of  $2,000, 
struggling  to  support  his  family  In  these 
times  of  high  prices,  would  save  $38  under 
the  20-percent  plan.  A  married  man  with 
a  net  Income  of  $20,000  would  save  $1,279.  A 
married  man  with  a  net  Income  of  $250,000 
would  save  more  than  $38,000.  Tlie  plan, 
therefore,  shows  a  shocking  disregard  for 
"ability  to  pay"  on  which  our  income-tax 
system  Is  based.  It  would  spread  the  sav- 
ings very  generously  among  those  best  able 
to  pay  and  give  the  lower-Income  group 
the  least  tax  relief.  If  any  tax  reduction 
is  to  come,  it  mtist  be  spread  among  the 
lower-Income  groups  who  are  having  a  des- 
perate time  trying  to  make  ends  meet  with 
prices  what  they  are  today. 

If  a  tax  cut  can  be  made,  I  will  propose 
at  the  proper  time  the  simple  device  of  rais- 
ing the  exemption  levels.  Exactly  what  that 
Increase  should  be,  no  one  can  safely  say  at 
this  time.  As  an  example,  raising  the  ex- 
emption for  married  couples  from  $1,000  to 
$lioo  and  for  dependents  from  $500  to  $600 
would  remove  3.200.000  people  from  the  tax 
rolls,  save  the  Government  the  expense  of 
collecting  taxes  from  that  many  people  and 
would  cost  the  Government  In  taxes  $1,500,- 
000,000.  But  I  repeat  this  Is  not  the  time 
to  spend  our  energy  figuring  out  ways  to  re- 
duce taxes.  We  first  hnve  to  see  whether 
or  not  any  tax  reduction  is  possible.  We 
have  to  be  hard-headed  about  this  subject. 
We  must  not  1st  political  and  selfish  consid- 
erations cloud  our  vision.  Until  ws  know 
what  our  minimum  needs  are  going  to  be  to 
operate  the  Govsmment,  no  one  can  truth- 
fully say  how  much,  if  any.  taxes  can  bt  cut. 

I  want  to  see  the  Federal  Government  op- 
erate as  cheaply  and  as  efficiently  as  It  can, 
and  I  favor  any  reduction  in  Government  ex- 
penditure that  is  conslntent  with  good  Gov- 
ernment, but  I  shall  resist  any  effort  to  slash 
taxes  which  will  Impair  in  any  degree  the 
credit  of  our  countrj,  Its  security,  or  its 
efficient  operation. 


A  ChallcDfc  to  At  State  Employment 
Senrkc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TKNNEaSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  eloquent 
and  able  address  entitled  "A  Challenge  to 
the  State  Employment  Service,"  delivered 
by  Hon.  Jim  McCord.  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, at  the  Governors'  Conference, 
Miami.  Fla.,  December  6, 1946. 


When  Eric  Johnston  was  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  h* 
made  this  significant  statement: 

"Unemployment  Is  the  greatest  problem  of 
our  civilization.  We  must  solve  It.  It  is  a 
terrible.  Insistent,  devastating  disease  in  our 
lives." 

Johnston  might  tiave  added  that  thU  "ter- 
rible, insistent,  and  devastating  disease"  is 
not  the  handiwork  of  God.  It  is  not  like  an 
earthquake,  tidal  wave,  or  a  hurricane  which 
thus  far  are  beyond  the  control  of  man.  But 
unemployment  is  a  disease  that  Is  created  by 
society  Itself.  It  Is  an  Indirect  result  of 
man's  struggle  to  conquer  his  environment 
and  to  rise  to  higher  levels  of  human  enjoy- 
ment. 

Unemployment,  especially  involuntary  mass 
unemployment,  is  a  man-made  problem.  It 
is  a  pan  of  the  price  we  pay  for  freedom. 
Being  man-made  the  problem  should  grad- 
ually yield  to  the  same  sort  of  human 
dynamics  that  brought  man  by  progressive 
cycles  from  the  Jungle  up  through  slavery 
and  feudalism  to  his  present  social  and  eco- 
nomic status. 

Economists  have  learned  to  reccgniae  fairly 
well  the  causes  tliat  bring  on  mass  unem- 
ployment. And  they  know  that  there  is  really 
only  one  serious  obstacle  confronting  those 
who  apply  checlcs  and  remedies  to  mitigate 
what  Johnston  calls  "Its  devastating  effects." 
That  obstacle  Is  human  Inertia.  It  is  seen 
most  clearly  In  the  attitudes  of  those  who 
believe  In  letting  things  alone.  These  people, 
quite  sincerely,  of  course,  believe  that  "if 
we  let  nature  take  its  course,  everything  will 
work  out  all  right."  Thst  U  a  do-nothing 
policy.  But  those  of  us  who  think  differ- 
ently know  that  a  do-nothing  policy  has 
never  provided  s  single  Job.  It  has  never 
conquered  a  wilderness,  controlled  a  river,  or 
penetrated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen 
world. 

Those  who  believs  in  doing  something 
Rboi't  a  problem  at  la.st  have  recognized  thst 
unemployment  is  not  entirely  an  individual 
matter.  In  its  larger  aspects,  it  is  a  scxlal 
problem  of  great  magnitude  that  must  be 
approached  and  treated  with  social  measures. 
Fortunately  we  have  recognised  tiutt  some- 
thing can,  and  siwuld,  be  done  about  un- 
employment. Thus,  today,  we  are  engaged 
In  a  Nation-wide  and  determined  effort  to 
soften  the  effects  of  Job  losses,  both  ss  they 
apply  to  individuals  and  to  the  community  at 
large. 

Like  diseases  of  the  human  body,  the 
causes  of  an  economic  ailment  may  be  re- 
mote, deep-seated,  and  difficult  to  reach.  We 
have  seen  unemployment  crop  out  In  the 
most  unexpected  places — among  the  well-to- 
do  professional  men  as  well  as  among  the 
laborers  who  depend  on  odd  Jobs  for  a  live- 
lihood. 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930's  it  was 
common  to  hear  it  said  that  "The  largest  em- 
ployer of  Ph.  D.'s  In  the  entire  country  Is  the 
WPA."  At  that  time  vast,  unseen  forces  tteat 
against  our  economy  and  we  saw  Intelligent 
men  and  women  of  good  work  habits,  cast 
adrift  by  movements  they  cotUd  neither  per- 
ceive nor  control.  We  now  know  that  unem- 
ployment begets  unemployment.  And  we 
know  that,  if  left  alone.  It  quickly  spreads  lUce 
a  contagion,  from  Individual  to  Indlvidtial, 
until  entire  communities  are  Infected.  It 
thus  becomes  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  Nation  to  meet  unemploy- 
ment qulcltly  and  effectively  before  it  spreads. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  this  country  to 
realize  Its  cA>l)gatlon  to  those  who  are  in- 
voluntarily unemployed.  It  would  be  well 
to  briefly  review  seme  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  combat  the  evil  through  pub- 
lic employment  offices. 


York  city  recognised  the  problem  and  In- 
augurated perhsps  the  first  employment 
service  In  the  country.  Other  large  cities 
later  followed  the  example.  Then,  in  IBM, 
Ohio  became  the  first  State  to  psMs  a  law 
providing  for  a  public-employment  office. 

In  1913  the  newly  organised  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  took  over  the  function 
of  guiding  aliens  to  Jobs.  Three  years  later 
placement  activities  were  extended  to  all  tm- 
employed  groups.  By  1915,  23  States  had  laws 
providing  State  employment  offices. 

During  the  period  of  the  First  World  War 
the  Employment  Service  faced  its  first  seri- 
ous emergency.  Activities  at  that  time  swung 
quickly  from  Job  finding  to  a  program  of  find- 
ing workers.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the 
employment  service  during  that  war  forced 
public  recognition  of  the  problems  of  recon- 
version when  young  veterans,  who  had  seen 
great  adventure  and  had  thrilled  at  the  bright 
spots  of  cities,  showed  a  relucUnce  to  go  back 
to  rural  areas.  The  public  soon  found  that 
the  Junior-worker  and  the  form-labor  prob- 
lems could  not  be  brushed  off  with  the  ex- 
pression, "they  Just  don't  want  to  work." 
Experience  proved  that  by  far  the  great  ma- 
jority did  want  to  work,  but  they  wanted  to 
work  In  what  they  felt  was  a  more  congenial 
environment. 

After  the  end  of  that  war  there  was  a  period 
when  people  began  to  smart  imder  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  there  was  a  drive  for 
economy  In  Government  operations.  Oon- 
gress  responded  to  the  pressure  and  reduced 
many  appropriations,  including  the  Kmpluy- 
ment  Service.  As  a  result,  most  of  the  2.000 
En^ploymeut  Service  offices  were  closed,  and 
the  scienllflc  approach  to  a  serious  social 
and  economic  problem  received  a  major 
set-back. 

X  think  it  should  be  noted  here  that  an 
ecooomy-mluded  Congress  has  followed  sach 
war.  It  may  well  be  for  their  own  salva- 
tion the  employment  services  havs  been  re- 
turned to  the  States.  Congress  can  sbollah 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  but 
it  cannot  repeal  the  laws  of  48  Sutes  that 
reqiUre  them  to  maintain  adequate  public 
employment  ofBces. 

It  took  n  devastating  deprnslon  to  awaken 
Congress  to  the  need  of  a  public  employment 
service.  At  the  beginning  of  the  depression 
in  1930.  largely  through  the  pressure  of  or- 
ganized veterans,  sbout  80  offices  were 
opened.  These  offices  did  not  try  to  find  em- 
ployment for  all  Jobless  persons.  They  were 
limited  by  the  law  to  the  placement  of 
veterans. 

Times  got  worse,  and  Labor  Secretary  Doak 
attempted  to  reorganise  the  Federal  Bmploy- 
ment  Service.  The  mistake  was  made  in 
opening  offices  at  places  where  the  SUtes 
already  had  similar  offices.  This  duplication 
of  effort,  to  some  extent,  wss  responi-lbie  for 
the  Wagner  bill  calling  for  a  Pederal-SUte 
system  of  employment  offices.  This  bill 
passed  Congrces,  but  It  was  vetoed  toy  PreM- 
dent  Herbert  Hoover.  Mr.  Hoover,  it  seems, 
preferred  a  national  emplojrment  service 
wholly  administered  liy  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

All  of  us  recall  the  hectic  days  of  1933 
when  the  Wagner -Peyser  Act  was  passed  by 
Congrces.  Under  thst  set  a  new  United  States 
Employment  Service  was  established  ss  a 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Lalmr.  Funds 
were  made  available  to  the  States  for  the 
development  of  a  Federal-State  system  at 
public  employment  offices.  Under  that  act 
the  States  were  required  to  meet  certain 
minimum  standards  In  order  to  receive  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  vetersns'  placement  ftme- 
tlons  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  were 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 
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The  proposed  voluntary  strike  truce  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  big  unions  in  basic  in- 
dustrlss  clsars  away  some  of  the  political 
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flclal  reatralnu  removeo.  oui  i*e  arc  u«*»iw». 
and  moving  rapidly,  into  a  period  of  growth 
that  may  well  make  thU  region  an  Industrial 

empire.  .  ^      w        »i,. 

Our  management  and  our  labor  have  tne 
«now-how.    In    aeveral    fields,   notably    the 
manufacture  of  work  clothiag.  this  region 
leads  the  Nation.    We  are  becoming  Impor- 
tant  manufacturers  of  paper.    We  are  de- 
veloping new  usee  of  pulpwood  made  from 
our  great  atorehouse  of  timber.    This  prom- 
ises to  be  a  major  Industry.     There  U  rea- 
aon  to  believe  that  the  manufacture  of  pre- 
fabricated houses  wlU  become  a  prime  factor 
m  reducing  building  costs  and  making  home- 
ownership   more   attractive.     Our   chemical 
plants  are  expanding,  especially  in  the  field 
of  plastics  and  synthetic  realn.     And  gieat 
Industries  are  being  built  for  the  production 
of  derivatives  of  coal,  petroleum,  and  timber. 
I  know  my  own  State  best.    What  I  say  of 
it  applies  more  or  less  to  all  Southern  States. 
Tennessee,  ever  since  It  became  a  State,  has 
been   predominantly   an   agrtcultural   State. 
During  the  past  few  years  Its  economy  has 
changed,  and  today  more  of  its  people  receive 
their  livelihood  from  manufacturlnn,  mlnlnij, 
construction,  and  services  tnan  from  agri- 
culture.   Taking    the   one   4l«««tflcatlon    of 
manufacturing  as  fairly  typical  of  the  other 
troupe,  employment  betweeni  April  1040  and 
May  IMA  increased  54. ft  pe^Mnt.    This  in* 
rrsaM  was  not  limited  to  msriufneturlng, 
however,  as  all  insured  etnploymeni  increaavd 
durlnv  the  same  period  M  0  percent, 
liMMliBUUIy.  1  hop*  (i)«t  vi>u  will  overlnoii 

VlMl  asy  tppMr  na  tltiseoinly  priUe.  but  m)f 
ftato  mad*  a  truly  remarkHUr  record  in  rm* 
Bloymont  duiing  the  war  ft  led  all  nf  th« 
WUtHorn  Biatea  In  nerretitiiue  unlit  In  *m> 
plovment  ruverrd  oy  J-ib  insurnnce  and 
ranked  fifth  in  ihr  tnttre  United  Slates. 
The  laat  available  tabulatl*in  revealed  that 
•Inee  VJ*dsy.  when  targe  numbers  were  laid 
on  from  war  plnnta,  my  NtstK  has  regained 
miKh  of  Its  Insured  employment  and  It 
rapidly  hearing  ths  prak  roeord  Mtablished 
during  the  war 

What  does  alt  of  thU  m#an  to  the  flats 
empluvment  services?  Whut  are  the  prob* 
Ipirwi  thai  tie  ahead  In  thla  chMnginu  econ- 
omy? Mow  MA  W*  antlcipgte  the  problems 
and  help  eourataous  employer!  to  utiiire  our 
natural  resources  and  vmpl0y  our  manpower 
to  best  advantage? 

The  problems  art  highly  tiechnlcal  and  too 
specialised  to  ba  dttalled  here,  but  I  feel 
that  we  must  approaeh  our  ta'*k  with  deter- 
mination and  Intelligence.  Above  all.  wa 
must  keep  twfore  us  a  vision  of  the  possl* 
billtles  of  using  this  service  In  a  manner 
that  win  promote  the  prueperlty  and  general 
well-being  of  the  entire  section. 

The  coming  industrialization  of  the  South 
should  b«  so  integrated  thst  It  will  not  de- 
stroy our  equilibrium.  While  capital  Is 
seeking  profits  we  m\ut  lock  at  the  dlslocs* 
tlons  that  ars  bound  to  cotne.  Wc  muat  see 
to  It  that  the  progress  of  ane  Industry  does 
not  create  problems  in  another  that  will  "up* 
set  the  l>oat."  For  example,  we  know  that 
a  plant  Is  being  built  to  manufacture  me* 
ohanlcal  cotton  pickers.  We  know  that, 
already,  agricultural  lak>or  la  being  made  ullt 
by  the  can*  harvaater.  It  is  none  too  soon 
fur  us  to  begin  to  plan  for  the  coming  dis* 
placement  of  a  vast  numbsir  of  workers  who 
have  no  skill  other  than  that  of  picking 
cotton. 

That  means  that  the  Btataa  should  an* 
oourags  the  establishment 'of  raaaarch  can* 
tars.  They  slso  must  do  all  that  they  can 
to  meat  the  coming  displacement  and  Idle- 
ness by  providing  vocational  schools.  This 
will  call  for  close  cuoperation  with  managa* 
ment.  It  wilt  call  (or  encouragement  of 
those  ;aith  capital  who  are  seeking  opporiu* 
nines  for  profitable  invaatmant.  If  wc  fall 
to  plan  for  the  great  changes  that  are  com* 
Ing,  we  might  b*  cumpallad  to  carry  a  public* 


Employment  Service  is  again  a  State  agency. 
As  you  well  know,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  Job  placement  go  hand  In  hand. 
The  work  of  these  two  agencies  goes  to  make 
up  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  employment 
security— a  term  we  have  adopted  In  Tennes- 
see In  naming  our  department  of  employ- 
ment security. 

The  one  branch  of  the  program  Is  to  place 
an  unemployed  person  In  suitable  employ- 
ment. Falling  In  thU.  the  other  branch  Is  to 
pay  modest  benefits  for  a  number  of  weeks 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  Jobs.  But  before 
benefits  can  be  paid  thiB  claimant  must  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  employment-service  of- 
fice and  "be  exposed"  to  offers  of  employ- 
ment. The  two  services  are  inseparable.  The 
States  mvist  integrate  the  two  divisions  to 
effect  economy  and'  to  Insure  efllclent  and 
effective  service  to  the  public. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  South  has 
the  largest  birth  rate  of  any  section  of  the 
country.  It  Is  also  well  known  that  we  spend 
our  tax  money  in  giving  our  boys  and  girls 
the  best  education  possible  with  the  funds 
that  are  available.  Then  what  happens? 
Too  often  these  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
aducated  at  the  expet;^  of  southern  taxpay- 
ers seek  In  vain  to  find  profitable  employ* 
ment  in  the  South,  Then,  In  despair,  they 
break  their  home  ties  and  journey  north,  aa*t, 
or  wast,  As  one  glaring  example  of  what  la 
taking  pince,  by  June  IU44,  87  percent  of  the 
workers  In  Detroit  war*  found  to  ba  southaru 
born, 

Th*  South  can  prevent  this  outmlgratlon 
of  Its  skill  and  leader<ihlp  only  by  creating 
opportuttities  that  will  mntoh  or  nearly 
match  th'we  of  other  sections, 

Th*  question  before  us  Is,  Will  we  have 
the  wisdom  to  discern,  and  the  cuurngs  and 
resourcefulness  to  provide,  tlie  oppurtunitlas 
that  our  resource*  and  otimaie  entitle  us? 

The  public  employment  service  can,  and  I 
believe  will,  play  a  mnjor  role  In  titlllsthg  the 
brnwt)  and  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  boy* 
and  girls. 

Yes;  Irlo  Johnston  was  right:  "Unemploy* 
ment  ii  the  greaiMt  problem  of  our  civillia* 
turn.  We  must  solve  It.  It  is  a  terrible,  in- 
sistent, devasiating  disease  In  our  lives." 


Labor  Probltmi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  trtAK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  5,  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  •  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  bearing  on  Indu.strial  peace 
appenrlnK  In  the  New  York  Post  of  Janu- 
ary 29.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WAS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
M  foUowg; 

From  Tavct  to  Pcaci? 

The  agre«m*nt  reached  b*tw**n  the  Unlt*d 
States  Rubber  Co.  oitd  th*  CIO's  United  Rub- 
ber Work*ri  la  good  news  for  everybody,  be- 
cause the  country  wants  Indtutrial  p«Rc*. 

The  reported  extension  of  contract-terml* 
nation  deadlines  by  the  CIO's  big  three 
unions.  In  electrical  goods,  steal,  and  auto* 
mobiles.  In  order  to  give  more  time  for  peoce- 
fut  negotiations,  points  up  an  effort  by  the 
unions  to  achieve  i*ttl*m*nta  without  ma* 
)or  itrlkei. 
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iro.    He  Boent  last  summ  ^r 
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in  Mexico      bis  Society  of  th*  Bona  of  the  American  Revo-      gt.  Paul.  Minn.    So  much  ado  has  been 


smoke,  and  highlights  the  sharp  difference 
between  the  coiutructive  approach  to  labor  ' 
problems   supported   by   President   Truman 
and  the  strife-breeding  offensive  of  the  Re- 
publican extremists. 

The  core  of  th*  difference  Is  that  Truman's 
desire  to  avoid  crippling  strikes  is  a  move 
toward  Industrial  peace:  but  the  Republican 
extremists'  drive  against  unions  Is  a  move 
toward  Industrial  war. 

For  Instance.  GOP  Congressmen  are  sup- 
porting bills  which  would  outlaw  the  closed 
shop,  the  union  shop — under  which  the  em- 
ployer Is  free  to  hire  nonunion  workers  but 
they  must  Join  the  union  after  they  are  on 
the  pay  roll — and  malntenance-of-meml>er- 
eblp  clauses. 

THE  PtTBUC  PATS  TUZ  PSICB 

A  ban  on  the  union  shop  would  encouraga 
labor-management  strife  by  making  It  pos- 
sible to  bring  m  scab  workers  In  an  effort  to 
iM-eak  the  already  weakened  union,  and  even 
to  foster  company  unions. 

It  would  throw  coftipanles  where  labor  re- 
latloni  have  been  sUblllaed  for  years  open 
to  furious  rivalry  betwsen  unions.  But  It 
would  take  away  from  th*  majority  th*  pres- 
ent practical  and  democratic  solution  to  jur* 
isdlctlonnl  strife,  which  consists,  under  th* 
Wagn*r  Act,  In  choosing  an  •xolualv*  union 
by  majority  vot*. 

Then,  having  thrown  th*  gate*  wid*  open 
to  jurlsdiciiuiml  strikes  by  Inw,  and  shackled 
th*  workers'  power  to  end  them,  the  reao* 
tkmarl**  oould  hup*  to  turn  public  ang*r  and 
raprtaal*  agalnBt  all  labor. 

A  law  enforring  the  open  shop  could  b* 
elTvctiv*  In  weakentitK  the  big  unions,  But, 
Ilk*  all  m*r*ly  antiunion  meaiurai,  th* 
prifl*  would  b*  mur*  itrikas,  not  paaea. 

The  sam*  thing  la  largely  tru*  of  what  •*n. 
stnr  Bail  likes  <«*  rail  equality  for  *mployeri 
and  workers.  Looked  at  closely,  th*  chief 
effect  of  III*  proposili  for  eMtnhlixhliiK  equal- 
ity would  b*  to  strip  workers  of  the  legal  pro* 
tectlons  for  their  right  to  organlia  and  bar* 
gain  collectively,  without  reprleaU  or  dU* 
crimination,  contained  In  the  Wagner  Act. 

YesUrday.  Labor  Secretary  Schwrllenbach 
warned  that  If  the  Congraas  wanu  to  start 
out  dellberataly  to  create  industrial  strife, 
the  wsy  to  do  It  Is  by  taws  which  would  de- 
Btro:  union  Ncurlty. 

BtTT  KO  MONCT  fOR  rtACBTtJt  a^^rLlMt^fTa 

It  IB  time  for  the  public  to  draw  a  clear 
line  between  th*  admtnUUatlon'B  attempt  to 
find  fundamental  solutions  to  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  and  the  reactionary  anti- 
union crusade  which  holds  that  chaos  end 
strikes  are  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  weaken- 
ing labor. 

For  Instance.  Congress  has  about  nine  anti- 
union bills  in  th*  hopper.  Yet.  last  year 
Congrers  cut  heavily  the  appropriation  re- 
quested for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  NLRB  had  to  reduce  lU  per- 
sonnel by  ao  pcroent,  and  now  raporta  that 
th*  tremendous  delay  In  settling  the  backlog 
of  cases  may  well  provoke  strikes. 

But  the  antUabor  Republicans,  who  claim 
to  believe  that  etrlkes  are  such  an  urgent 
problem  that  It  t*  worth  eurUltlng  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  American  workers  to 
check  them,  have  shown  a  Busplclous  Isck  of 
interest  In  fostering  labor  paaca  by  giving  the 
NLRB  enough  money  to  operate  affectively. 

The  move  toward  a  partial  strike  truce  In 
baalc  induatrlea  glvea  the  country  an  oppor* 
tunlty  to  search  calmly  for  fundamental  so- 
lutions. They  should  be  based  on  compro- 
mise, not  on  the  fanaticism  which  thinks  a 
dispute  Is  settled  by  gagging  and  shackling 
one  of  the  partia*.  And  they  should  b*  almad 
at  genuine  and  lasting  indtutrial  peace. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKAKSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1947 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Musical  Courier  entitled 
"Founding  a  State  Orchestra." 

There  being  no  objecHon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FotmoiNO  A  Statc  Oxchcstba 

The  Arkansas  State  Symphony,  conducted 
by  William  Hacker.  wlU  have  a  full  season 
of  about  50  concerts  throughout  the  State. 
This  Is  rather  an  amazing  number  for  an 
orchestra  barely  2  years  old,  and  the  story 
of  the  organisation's  founding  l>aars  retelling. 

In  June  1044.  Hacker  took  the  |S5  budget 
left  over  from  a  previous  attempt  to  form  a 
university  orchestra  at  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas (where  he  had  Just  Iteen  engaged  aa 
resident  plsnlsti  in  one  hand  and  his  baton 
In  the  other,  and  sat  out  to  accomplish  a 
Beamingly  impoasible  task— that  or  creating  a 
aymphony  orchestra  with  no  music  and  at* 
must  as  few  musicians  and  no  Immedlata 
proapacta  of  any  more  tn  come. 

lH)*elally  since  there  were  no  Instru* 
nMntnl-fniialr  students  at  that  time  In  at* 
tendanc*  at  the  university,  it  was  neoaesnry 
to  Invite  townspeople  to  play,  The  reaulu 
of  thRt  rail,  from  a  town  of  lilOOo,  were  II 
amntetir  musiciNns— a  far  cry  from  the  pre** 
ent  60,  at  least  M  percent  of  whom  are  pro- 
fessionals. ^ 

It  took  but  a  few  rehearsals  to  Imprea* 
two  things  upon  the  yoimg  conductor.  Mere 
were  people  with  an  Inherent  love  for  music 
who  might  really  aooomplUh  things  if  given 
an  o|>p<;rtunity.  Though  this  waa  the  caaa, 
there  was  little  chanoa  of  creating  a  raalijr 
good  orchestra  tn  sny  town,  because  most 
Arkansas  communities  are  Um  smntl  U)  sup- 
port one. 

But  the  prospect  of  so  many  people  starved 
for  the  t>eBt  In  musical  enteruinment  be- 
cause of  th*  slB*  of  their  communities  caused 
him  to  decid*  to  make  his  ultimate  goal  a 
State  symphony  which  would  be  of  the  finest 
and  would  serve  even  the  smallest  towns, 
thus  being  truly  a  "StaU"  orchestra. 

aTMPMOinr  oaowa 

From  Us  humble  beginnings  a*  th*  Unl- 
verslty-Clvlc  Orchestra,  the  group  begsn  to 
travel  and  to  play  In  nearby  towns.  These 
trips  quickly  resulted  In  additions  to  the 
orchestra  from  many  regions  and  a  change 
In  name  to  that  of  Northwest  Arkansas  Sym- 
phony. As  such.  It  played  10  concerts  In- 
cluding 2  broadcasts  from  a  local  atacion 
during  Its  first  season.  Though  Its  mem- 
ber* were  drawn  mainly  from  the  northwest 
section.  It  was  able  to  attract  substantial 
artistic  help  from  the  nearby  Oklahoma  City 
Symphony  and  Springfield  (Mo.)  Symphony. 

During  National  Music  Week,  1046.  the 
orchestra  startled  the  BUU  by  announcing 
that  It  would  totir.  And  this  It  proceeded 
triumphantly  to  do,  playing  In  seven  towns, 
six  tn  Arkansas  and  Mamphle,  Tenn..  wbart 
It  was  presented  through  the  philanthropy  of 
I.  L.  Myers,  local  buslnessmsn,  whose  aid 
to  the  aru  and  the  liamphU  ordiaatra  ta 
well  known. 

Despite  the  orchestra's  ouutandlng  auo- 
cess  In  lU  first  seaaon,  Hacker  waa  well  aware 
that  unless  more  sponsorship  and  that  of  a 
more  euatalning  nature  were  found,  the  aym- 
pbony  woiUd  never  progress  beyoDd  lU  sutua 


In  the  Stste  and  the  Uvea  of  Ita  people, 
aomething  must  l>e  done  to  Improve  muslo 
education  In  the  schools,  from  which  ha 
hopes  win  come  his  future  symphony  play- 
ers and  concert  audiences. 

Proceeding  on  the  premise  that  to  p-oduoa 
a  first-class  orchestra  he  would  have  eventu- 
ally to  Include  the  entire  State,  Hacker  act 
alx)ut  Interesting  several  towns  In  organizing 
permanent  symphony  societies  which  would 
sponsor  the  orchestra  for  one  or  more  con- 
certs annually  and  would  thus  Insure  a  def- 
inite financial  budget.  He  made  personal 
trips  to  several  towns,  giving  talks  on  bis 
plans  for  an  Arkansas  State  symphony.  Be 
found  the  people  willing  and  eager  to  l>ack 
the  orchestra.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
euccesfiful  season,  the  orchestra  had  10  per- 
manent organizations  In  as  many  towns 
planning  to  sponsor  It  next  year.  (Now 
there  are  17.— Editor.) 

In  Little  Rock,  the  State  capital,  a  cen- 
tral meeting  of  representatives  from  each 
town  was  called  In  April,  and  the  Arkanaaa 
Philharmonic  Society — to  which  each  spon- 
soring organization  belongs— was  formed. 
The  society  will  guarantee  the  symphony  sea- 
aon fur  the  ensuing  year,  and  will  act  aa 
booking  headquarters  to  sand  the  orchaatra 
to  other  Arkansas  commrounlUes  which  have 
not  yet  permanent  sponsoriiut  groups.  Thus 
the  plans  fur  an  unusual  third  baasun  of  60 
concerts  next  year. 

aeNouRhHira  roa  vouNe  ^uvaaa 

In  purauit  uf  hia  desire  to  further  and  lm> 
prove  muateal  adueation  in  the  suia,  llaok*r 
Is  dlveriiitg  some  uf  the  funda  guarantaad  by 
tti*  society  U)  Bcholarahlpa  (or  taleutad  young 
muatelana,  wlio  may  have  them  appltad  at 
any  ooUaft  within  the  Stata,  and  who  ara 
tha»  tK*Ml  the  opiMirt unity  to  play  at  bach 
stands  tn  the  orchealra. 

Another  as|)ect  of  his  plan  Is  th*  plaaUng 
of  teacher  member*  of  th*  ajnipAoBf 
throughout  tite  State,  thii*  providing  good 
t*acli*rs  where  In  many  Instances  there  have 
been  either  none  at  alt  ur  inferior  substitutes, 
In  the  hop*  of  stimulating  interest  and  de- 
sire for  music,  the  spooaovahlp  of  the  makers 
of  Urapette,  a  oartonaiad  drink  manufac* 
lured  m  Camden.  Ark  ,  haa  bean  secured  to 
present  20  additional  concerta  In  sehoc^ 
throughout  the  State. 

Another  project  of  the  aoolety  Is  the  for- 
mation of  community  orohaatfns  tn  sll  towns 
In  the  state.  Many  of  the  taacher  symphony 
members  will  be  acting  as  conductors  r^ 
these  smaller  groups  in  their  own  communt* 
ties.  During  the  summer  a  2-week  worknhop 
win  ba  held  in  Eureka  Springs.  Ark.  (the 
second  annual  one  this  year),  "Where  t>oth 
young  and  older  musicians  will  havs  the 
opportunity  of  study  and  aight-raadlng  re- 
hearsals of  new  snd  clssslc  works  amidst  sur* 
roundlngs  reminiscent  of  an  Alpine  vUlage. 

In  abort,  during  the  past  9  years,  a  whole 
State  has  gritdualty  been  awakened  to  the 
value  of  and  Its  need  for  a  symphony  or- 
chaatra aa  a  aoclal  force  for  good  In  the  com- 
munity, Young  people  all  over  the  Bute 
are  showing  ineraasad  tntarest  In  music  both 
as  a  career  and  as  a  cultural  pursuit— an 
achievement  which  Is  primarily  th*  result  of 
th*  dreaming,  perseversnce,  and  love  for 
humanity  of  the  founder. 

aiOORAPMtCAL  DCTAILa 

A  concert  pianist  and  eompoaar  aa  wall  aa 
conductor  of  the  symphony.  William  Hack«r 
has  had  a  short  but  purposeful  career.  Not 
yet  30.  he  was  forming  or*liaatras  wh*n  stUl 
In  hU  teens;  was  for  2  yaari  eonductor  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Phllbarmonlo  Orchestra. 
Having  had  the  advantage  of  atudy  under 
Joaa  Iturbl.  he  received  d*gr*es  from  th* 
Baatman  School  of  Music  and  at  th*  aamt 
time  managed  to  pursue  his  concert  esra^r, 
wblcli  had  taken  blm  from  MaUi*  to  Cubs 
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KXTENMION  OP  REMt^RKa 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  TllOMAS 

or  I'TAM 

IN  TNK  klNATI  Or  TNK  UNI'  kD  kTATM 

WcitHifxday,  Pfbruary  i ,  1947 

^Ur  THOMAM  of  Utah  M 
I  A.ik  ut^anlniouA  roti'«riU  to  I 
In  thr  Ap|)rndix  of  thr  Rkccrd  k  rrport 
Oh  thf  Ttiomuo  JitTtroon  Kft<morlnl  for 
1946,  prrpAird  by  A.  E.  Drm^ray.  Dun; 
tor  and  Exrruttve  Alrnt  for 
Jrfff*r.<ion  Mrmorlfil  CnmrtA^slon.  Aj» 
Chairman  of  th«*  Cummki^io  \.  I  drrm  tt 
wise  to  publlah  thla  report.  Of  aprcttl 
tntrrrst  will  be  the  ntatr mci  t  In  re«ai-d 
to  the  progrcxs  Ijoins  madt>  n  the  cast- 
ing Of  the  »tatue.  This  wo  ild  all  have 
been  done  when  the  memori  tl  was  dcdl- 
cated  If  It  had  not  been  for  t  le  fact  that 
during  the  wai  when  the  n  etal  wan  no 
scarce  the  Comml.s.«^ion  deem  »d  It  unwise 
to  a<ie  bronse  for  making  t)  e  statue.  I 
am  sure  that  it  will  be  ren-embered  by 
many  Senators  that  when  th<  plaster-of  • 
parls  cast  was  placed  In  the  nemorlal.  it 
WMSUch  a  good  imitation  th  it  the  Com< 
mission  actually  received  criticism 
usinf  bronie  at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  o'dered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
RcrotT  ON  TMOMaa  JarrxasoN  M^Moaiai..  IMS 

ATTTMOANCX 

During    1M6.   682.023   person: 
JefTerscn   Memorial,   an   lncrea4e 
over  1945. 

DUTiNcuisHn  Tisrrols 

The  Prealdent  of  the  United  5 
L.  Ickea.  Secreury  of  the  Interi 
Grant  in.  Auoctate  Director  A 
and  parlv  visited  the  Jefferson 
January  14.  1948 

Aletde  DeOaaperl.  Prime  llUilttter 
plaMd  a  wraath  at  the  baae  of 
Stmday.   January   5.    1947.    He 
panled  by  a  party  of  Zi  personi 

caauiMONias 

AprU  IS.  1946.  tha  two  hundilMl  and  third 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thoi  las  Jefferson, 
was  celebrated  at  the  Jeffers  )n  Memorial 
under  tha  auapicaa  ol  tha  Ouui:t  of  Colum« 


for 


the  report 
the  Record, 


visited   the 
Of   238443 


(T. 


^ates.  Harold 
Oen.  U.  8. 
E    Demaray 
Memorial  on 


of  luly. 
be  statue  on 
was   accom- 


lutlon.  Benjamin  D  Hill.  Jr.  preament  oi 
tha  local  society,  was  In  churge  of  the  cere- 
mony The  principal  addicM  waa  drlivrred 
by  Ma].  Oen.  Edward  F.  Wltaell,  Adjutant 
General  of  tha  United  BUtaa  Army.  Maaalnif 
of  tha  Colora.  and  laying  of  wreaths  by  26 
prominent  parsons  and  organtsatloni.  tha 
President  of  the  United  Statea  represented  by 
Lt,  Col  Jnmes  H  B  ate,  the  Beoretary  of  atnta 
rtpraaanted  by  the  Chief  of  Protocol,  tha 
Governor  of  Virginia.  University  of  VirKinla. 
National  Boclety  of  tha  Bona  of  tha  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  others,  tomplated  tha 
program.  The  National  Cnpltal  Parks  ar- 
ranged a  speaker's  podium  and  chairs  for 
tha  Navy  Band  and  tha  audiai^ct . 

Baatar  sunrlaa  aertlcta  wars  oondiirted  on 
tha  stapa  of  tha  mamorlal  on  Hundny,  April 
ai.  1946.  Tha  program  waa  sp<>nM)rad  by  tha 
Washington  Pedaratlon  of  Christian  Youth 
>n\K\\  Rev  Thomas  M  Btaan  In  rhnigr  (toma 
1.300  iwi'sons  were  In  tha  nudt#noa.  Thara  Is 
atiacha<l  an  extra  program  of  thaaa  sarvicN. 

MooNSaa  OM  CAaTiNO  or  nTATVI 

Tha  Roman  Bronaa  Corp  .  of  Now  York  City, 
is  proceeding  wit  It  the  casting  of  \\\»  tininae 
atatua  of  Tliomas  JoffDison  Tha  castlnR  la 
baing  made  In  nine  aectiuns.  ths  two  Itga, 
rlrcular  base,  vartirni  base,]  upper  torMi, 
large  drn|)«.  small  drabs,  and  lower 
As  of  r)<*<'Pini>er  II,  botp  lags,  etrcular 
niid  vert  lent  iiiias  havs;  bean  molded, 
eaat  in  bronse,  rltasad,  and  finlahad,  Tha 
upi>er  toTM),  hand,  and  iarila  drn|>a  have 
baaii  molded  and  cast  In  bfonva  and  tha 
rhaaing  and  nnlshing  of  tha<|a  thrta  plecea 
ware  partiiiily  romplatad.  Th*  atnall  drnpa 
and  lower  t<>r>«<  weri>  partially  molded  prepa- 
ratory ti>  casting  Tho  small  drape  should 
ba  eaat  this  month,  while  the  lower  torso 
la  scheduled  to  ba  eaat  m  Prl^ruary, 

The  schedule  calla  for  the  a«aembllnR  n{ 
tha  statue  in  April  and  the  applying  of  tha 
patina  during  tha  first  half  of  May.  Tha 
Installation  In  the  Memorlnl  la  scheduled  to 
start  tha  latter  half  of  May  and  ba  com- 
pleted about  the  middle  of  June  1R47 

Due  to  a  truckmen's  strlks  In  New  York 
City.  th.  Roman  Bronte  Corp.  waa  delayed 
by  nondelivery  of  bronse  for  22  daya,  from 
September  26  to  October  17.  Although  tha 
contractor's  time  for  the  work  expires  on  No- 
vember 28,  1047.  his  production  schedule  calls 
for  tha  statue  to  be  erected  by  the  middle  of 
June  of  thla  year,  and  the  actual  work  Is 
doaely  following  the  production  achedula. 

On  November  3.  1946.  the  Washington  Bun- 
day  Star  published  a  story  with  appropriate 
pictures  in  its  gravure  section  regarding  the 
caating  of  the  statue. 

Forty  thousand  copies  of  the  attached 
Thomaa  Jefferson  Memorltl  leaflet  were  re- 
celved  and  distributed  during  the  year.  An 
order  for  100.000  copies  Is  now  In  the  hands 
of  the  Government  Minting  Of&ce  and  ars 
expected  before  the  coming  visitor  seaaon. 


Propaganda  Budget  of  National  Associa* 
tion  of  Manufacturers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the 
RccoRD  a  short  news  Item  from  the 
January  17  Issue  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
Herald,  a  newspaper  printed  in  South 


made  on  the  floor  of  this  boay  when- 
ever farm  orRanlzations,  consurher  or- 
ganizations, labor  unions,  or  other 
group.s  that  represent  the  Interests  of 
the  people  gather  together  a  few  dol- 
lars in  order  to  publicize  their  policies 
and  principles  that  I  thought  something 
should  appear  in  the  Rkcurd  to  Indicate 
that  an  occasional  dollar  is  being  spent 
by  the  Riant.i  of  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
Item  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tho 
Record,  as  follows: 

NAM  PLANS  li.TgO.OOO  rt/ND  FOa  nOPAOANOA  tM 
IMT 

RfffUlating  tha  thinking  of  tha  American 
paopla  is  un  expensive  buslnesM,  The  Nn* 
tlonni  Aaaociatloti  of  Mititururtiirers  will 
spend  14,700,000  nn  tha  Job  In  IB47  This  la 
an  Uicraasfl  of  |l, 100,000  over  NAM'S  IM« 
budget  for  pro|>ai]nnda. 

Pint  axampla  of  NAM'S  subtle  work  was 
ralansed  at  Ita  nfty^flrxt  nnnuiil  congiaaa, 
WnUlorf-AstorU  Hotel.  Naw  York,  Fha  New 
York  Times  puiiliciKed  tha  campaign  s  first 
blasts  with  tills  liaudlina:  "Libaral  program 
un  labor,  aeonomy  announced  by  NAM. " 

Within  a  days  all  tha  Nation's  r  tntrollad 
prass  had  plekefl  up  tha  story.  The  NAM, 
nearly  all  agraad,  had  rvptidinted  Ita  binck 
raeord  of  blind  reaction  and  had  now  becumt 
a  liberal  organisation, 

ThU  libaral  sinokaarraan  la  ItssK  one  of 
tha  biggest  propaganda  ihows  avtr  inaged  by 
the  Industrialists,  The  show  la  nn  nildad  ax> 
pense  to  the  public,  which  Is  providing  tha 
14.700.000  by  a  nickel  or  n  dime  addxd  to  tht 
oost  of  this  or  tinit  manufiu'tured  Itom, 

Monibars  of  NAM  will  collect  th«'  monay 
from  the  public  and  contribute  to  tiia  head* 
quartara  organlaation.  Tha  cullactioii  apeech 
to  back  tha  program  waa  made  at  tha  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria by  President  J.  Howare  Pew,  of 
the  Bun  Oil  Co,  chnlrmnn  of  tht*  NAM'a 
national  Induitrlal  information  ccmmlttaa 
and  owner  ol  Pews  Piirm  Jotirnal. 

Pew  encouruKt'd  the  NAM-ltes  to  dig  down 
Into  their  pockeU.  boasting  of  how  the  NAM 
had  succeeded  in  killing  OPA.  "No  more  diffi- 
cult assignment  ever  faced  a  group  <  f  men," 
he  said,  admitting  that  before  tie  NAM 
launchfd  ita  antlprlce  control  cdmpalgn 
about  80  percent  of  the  people  favoi  ed  OPA. 

Seven  months  later,  after  the  peas  and 
radio  had  picked  up  the  NAM  propaganda, 
another  public-opinion  poll  showed  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  were  agalnat  OPA  con- 
trols, Pew  aald. 


Democratic  Party  Hope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oa£GON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  5.  194? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  communica- 
tion published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  5.  1947.  under  the  heading 
"Democratic  Party  hope." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DXMOCKATIC    PAKTT    HOPS 

The  recent  defeat  suffered  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  may  not  turn  out  to  be  at<  dlsaa- 


appeared  to  ba  tha  eaae.  The  reason  for  thla 
la  that  thara  are  many  Important  problama 
facing  tha  country  which  cannot  ba  aolved 
by  mere  political  oratory.  Tbeae  are  prob- 
lems which  need  answers  and  if  the  Repub- 
lican Party  doea  not  poaaaaa  thaaa  anawera 
the  1946  electiona  might  not  ttun  out  ao 
favorably  for  them. 

If  a  recaaalon  conMs  within  the  nait  2  yean, 
the  Rapublioana  will  have  to  ahoulder  part 
of  the  blame  ainoe  they  will  be  in  control  of 
tha  leglalatlva  branch  of  the  Govarnment. 
The  continuation  of  atrUcas,  further  ahort- 
agaa,  and  eapeolally  the  houalng  shortage, 
vaierana'  problama — and  Innumarable  prob- 
lama of  laaaar  maiinltuda—will  ba  blamed  to 
a  great  astant  on  tho  Kapublican  Party.  It 
so  happens  that  the  praacni  moment  Is  nut 
a  favorable  one  for  aJi  Inooining  paity  which 
haa  hopaa  of  oapiuring  the  axacutlva  branch 
at  the  next  sleotlon,  Kruin  ihia  aat  of  cundl> 
lions  President  Truman  may  take  great  hope. 

The  Republican  victory  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  protaat  vote  agalnat  the  Uaino- 
eraU  than  aa  aSU-matlve  gasture  toward  tha 
Kepublloans,  The  queatton  may  well  be 
ralaed  aa  U)  whether  the  UOP  hax  any  dennlie 
prograiu  tu  meet  the  many  prublenia  uf  the 
day.  TO  an  outsider  it  appeitra  that  tltey  do 
not  poeaeas  any  oomprehansive  program  of 
aetlott,  or  If  they  do,  they  have  it  under 
wrniia.  Although  ull  through  the  New  Deal 
yours  they  freely  crltlcued  Uia  lata  Praal- 
dent  Rooaavalt's  attempta  to  restore  prosper- 
ity, they  appear  to  have  nothing  cunstruotive 
of  their  own  to  offer.  Those  who  are  in  power 
In  the  polley-maklng  levtU  nf  the  Republican 
Party  favor  a  nin(«t9enth*century  lalaaer-falre 
which  admittedly  la  incompetent  to  cope 
with  the  present-day  eomplax  economic  lys* 
tern,  Thla  writer  doea  not  advocate  nor  does 
ha  pratend  to  have  a  pnnacaa  for  acKlety's 
Ills.  However,  he  did  admire  Hooaavelt's  sin- 
cerity and  willlngnaaa  to  art,  and  doea  not 
find  that  theae  qunlttlea  exist  in  the  Repub- 
lloah  Party  of  today.  Their  political  program 
can  be  compared  to  a  vacuum,  and  to  my 
knowledge  vacuuma  have  never  solved  any 
problem. 

Herein  lies  the  hope  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  la  now  their  duty  to  regroup  their 
forcea.  weld  together  a  workable  program  of 
political  action,  and  await  their  opportunity 
to  ptrt  It  into  force.  Their  situation  U  not 
by  any  meana  hopeless. 

Max  Wold. 

WASHINOTOir. 


It  It  a  Crime  To  Make  Money? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP  Nrw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  February  5.  1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  at  the  Milton  Kron- 
heim  dinner.  Hotel  Mayflower.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  February  S.  1847: 

Is  It  a  crime  to  make  money?  Thla  ques- 
tion Is  not  ao  irrelevant  as  it  sounds.  In 
our  proper  approach  to  thla  question,  we  will 
find  why  the  public  relations  of  the  liquor 
Industry  is  so  sadly  out  of  focus.  Do  not 
think  for  one  moment  that  the  mlscompre- 
henalon  of  the  entire  liquor  Industry  by  the 
American  public  In  relation  to  ita  proflta 


the  Industry. 

The  private-anterpriae  ayetem.  of  which  we 
are  Jiutly  proud,  parmlta  one  to  get  rewards 
for  hia  endeavora,  for  his  rendition  of  aarv. 
Ices,  and  for  his  making  and  aelllng  of  gooOa. 
The  profit  motive  underlies  all  the  dlverae 
ftctivitipa  of  our  economic  ayatem.  It  em- 
braces the  farmer,  the  clerk,  the  cobbler,  the 
teacher,  the  Induatrlallat. 

The  legitimacy,  however,  of  rvwarda  -and 
proflta  la  never  seriously  queatloned  except 
when  It  relates  to  the  liquor  Indtiatry.  Tlie 
liquor  Industry,  althotigh  once  declared  hors 
de  combat,  is  back  m  the  fold.  There  i\re 
soma  who  find  thla  fact  diOcuit  to  accept. 
They  view  the  industry  with  a  malignant 
eye,  and,  ergo,  anyone  who  mukea  inutiey  at 
it  should  be  Pfindemnad,  Tax  the  money 
away  with  all  kinda  uf  unuaual  levies,  they 
«ny.  bury  it  under  all  manner  of  reatrletlons, 
then  let  it  dig  Ita  way  through  if  It  cnn. 

It  haa  been  auggeated  bv  a  gentleman  on 
Oapitol  HUl  that  the  liquor  dealera  ba  tasad 
to  taka  care  of  a  Washington  Aloohuiios 
AnoAymoua.  If  a  man  gets  indignation 
from  eating  too  much  rood,  shall  Uie  focd 
dealera  be  blamed  and  tnxed  to  cure  that 
Indigestion?  Shall  tha  druggist  who  lalli 
barblturatea  (flOOOOO  pounds,  are  prndura<l 
yearly)  be  charged  with  tha  abuae  or  thona 
pillt  that  are  habitually  takon  to  induce 
aiaap?  And  just  as  logically  may  1  ask  thai 
bacauae  an  many  men  eommil  adultery,  shall 
Wf  do  nway  with  women? 

Assuredly,  the  liquor  Industry  beara  heavy 
enough  burdena  nf  taxation.  It  need  not  be 
saddled  with  any  luch  propoaal, 

During  tha  wnr  amargenoy,  tha  Nation  will- 
ingly aUewed  the  Oovemment  to  Uke  a 
goodly  share  of  lu  prohu  in  tha  form  of 
taaea.  We  are  now  happily  developing  our 
peacetime  eeonnmy.  Thaaa  high  taxaa  mtist 
gradually  be  removed.  Reduction  in  taxes 
la  eaaential  for  future  eapltal  invcatmenu, 
for  further  busineas  eipanalon,  and  lor  the 
undertaking  of  new  enterprlaea. 

This  la  aa  true  of  the  liquor  industry  aa  It 
la  of  other  industries.  However,  organlsa- 
tlona  IUm  the  WCTU's,  tlie  Antlaaloon 
League,  and  the  Methodist  Board  of  Tem- 
perance, If  they  could  huve  their  way.  would 
tax  the  liquor  Induatry  out  of  exlatence. 
What  cannot  be  aocompllahed  directly,  they 

Sole*  and  pro/lta  o/  uUctid  largt  indtutriml  corporations  eUuti/led.  hy  total  auct  afae,  1945 


Jeetlve  ts  prohibition. 

SnuUl  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  many 
SUtea  llqtior  la  taxad  (or  all  kmda  of  pur- 
poaea.  for  old-age  penalona  and  the  lUie.  On 
the  one  hand  the  prohlhiuoniau  are  happy  to 
get  the  baoeAta  of  tboee  revenuaa.  and.  on 
the  otiier  hand,  seek  to  deatroy  the  Indus- 
try—a  clear-cut  caae  of  wanting  the  cake 
and  eating  it  too. 

The  recent  debataa  on  the  nutter  of  the 
extension  of  wartime  axrlaa  taxaa  ahow  aoao 
qtieer  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  Membera 
of  the  Houaa.  Tha  taxaa  are  auppoaad  to 
yield  Il.ft00,000,000  a  year.  What  year?  Lae« 
year  or  neat  year?  Everybody  seemed  to  hang 
on  to  that  figure  for  tha  purpeae  of  arguing 
for  a  reduction  of  peraonal  meoma  taaea. 
Gone  up  to  my  bauiwtck  and  you  will  see  a 
great  (ailing  off  of  the  demand  for  tun, 
liquor.  lu«gage,  toUet  articiaa  etc.  The 
shelves  are  sagging  with  merehandlse.  The 
prtoe,  (or  enmple,  of  (tirs  baa  (alien  KO  per- 
cent and  liquor  nrloes  are  tumbling.  Tue 
so-called  "dogs,"  like  cordUU,  rums,  and  glna, 
ean  be  had  aimoat  (or  the  aaking.  Under  tiM 
present  proapeets  (or  buatneaa  thto  year  on 
artleiss  subject  to  wartime  eaelee  taaee  Umm 
will  be  no  sueh  yield  of  tl,»00,oOO.(MO  a  year. 
The  raduetiiin  In  the  number  of  sale*  and 
the  Bhrlnkaga  of  prioee  are  going  to  aurprlae 
ninny  Members  uf  Congraaa  In  tha  aenee  thai 
the  return  «IU  not  be  even  one-half  billion 
dollars. 

In  the  argument  liquor  waa  aought  out  as 
the  industry  that  could  carry  the  heaviest 
tax  burdens.  Liquor  la  always  made  the 
scapegoat  Oaruinly,  It  ean  .bear  Ite  fair 
share  of  taxes,  but  tt  cannot  carry  mueh  more 
than  any  other  Induatry, 

If  the  Bchenley  Diatillers  Corp..  tlM  Na- 
tional DlatUlera  Products  Oorp..  Joaeph  E 
Seagram  *  tOM.  Inc.,  the  Hiram  Walker  Co. 
made  money— and  they  did— eo  did  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jeraey,  the  United 
Statea  Steel  Corp.,  General  Motora  Corp.,  and 
the  du  Pouts. 

I  had  the  Library  of  Ccmgreaa  prapata  for 
ma  through  Ita  laglalative  reference  aervloe 
a  chart  revealing  the  sales  and  pronte  of  2$ 
selected  large  Industrial  corporatloiw  daaal- 
fled  by  total  aaaet  alae.  I  herewith  aet  It 
forth: 
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Ton  wUl  not*  th*t  the 
Hew  Jency  has  toUl  mmU  of 
•nd  that  Ita  |>roflt  after  taxes  i 
■ate*.   1M6.  U  9.4.     The  B.  I 
Nemoun  *  Co.   has   aaeeta  ot 
lion  doHara  and  lu  percent  ol 
after   ♦a>ea   U   13  3.     The 
of  Indiana  has  aueU  of  a 
a  bUUon  dollars  and  Its  prof^ 
Is    S3    percent       Stmllarly. 
with  assets  at  eight  hundred 
million  has  a  profit  after  taxe« 

CertalnlT,  the  distillers  do 
magnlttide    of    profits    of 
giants.    We  hear  no  outcry 
profits  of  the  Anaconda  Coppfr 
or   the  Union  Carbide  * 
It  is  no  crime  fur  these  com 
money  it  should  be  no  crime 
Interests  to  mske  profits. 

The  Securities  snd  Bzchang^ 
has  mad*  a  survey  of  profits 
of  all  beverMte  companies,  noi  i 
alcoholic.    The     comparisorui 
startling.    The   Hiram   Walkei 
profit  ot  S  7  percent  after  taXM 
ley  Distillers'  Corp.  made  a 
Income  ux  of  4  3  percent, 
gram  k  Sons  showed  s  profit 
Mow  compare  these  profiu  wi 
nonalcoholie  oompmues     Per 
•ume  ol  them: 


Oil  Co  of 
13.500.000.000 
a  percent  of 
du  Pont  de 
over   a   bll- 
sales  profiu 
OU   Co. 
less  than 
after  taxes 
Texas    Cc. 
1  thirty-three 
of  9  percent. 
1  lot  reach  the 
industrlsl 
the  huge 
Mining  Co. 
Corp.     If 
to  make 
or  the  liquor 
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lit  tie 


th<se 
against 


Carl  ion 
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l«)(r»l 
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o  er- 
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Net  profit  •/ter  tnetm  i 
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public  relations  are  not  good.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  in  that  regard.  People  should  be 
told  that  every  liquor  man  is  not  a  Croesus 
and  that  every  liquor  establishment  is  not  a 
gold  mine. 
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A  PUn  for  National  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5.  1947 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  Include  an  address  de- 
livered by  Lt.  Oen.  I.  C  Eaker  at  the  Btlt- 
more  Hotel.  New  York  City,  on  January 
22,  at  a  luncheon  given  for  members  of 
the  wings  Club  on  the  subject  entitled 
"A  Han  for  National  Secuilty": 

It  la  a  normal  American  method,  as  soon 
•a  a  war  Is  over,  for  our  people  to  diut  their 
hands,  turn  with  relief  away  from  war  with 
all  Ita  burdens,  restrictions,  heavy  expendi- 
tures, and  the  reading  nf  tl\»  long  lists  nf 
dead  and  wound*d,  and  to  get  back  with  all 
hast*  to  th*  mor*  che*rful  scenes  of  pence- 
time  living  and  th*  brighter  pro*p*ots  of  civil 
occupations  and  profasslons, 

I  am  not  suggssting  any  radical  chang*  In 
the  Amttlcan  way.  It  ha*  been  adequate  for 
th*  winning  ot  two  great  war*  in  my  lUetlm* 
and  your*.  I  am  suggesting,  however,  b;for* 
w*  cln**  th*  books  nf  th*  late  war  and  atnrt 
th*  grim  business  of  paylnf  for  It.  that  we 
have  a  last  look— rake  a  few  dead  leaves,  if 
you  will— at  least  let  \in  determine  the  rea- 
sons why  we  won  and  the  enemy  lost. 

Here  Is  my  list  of  lessons  from  the  war.  for 
whatever  It  Is  worth.  If  It  Is  thought-pro- 
voklrg.  I  have  accomplished  my  purpose  In 
compiling  it.  I 

One  great  reason  for  our  victory  lay  In  the 
fact  that  we  had  more  and  better  manpower. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  war.  half  a  mil- 
lion Amerlcsn  airmen  served  under  my  com- 
mand. Nearly  100.000  of  those  men  were 
listed  as  missing  In  action:  fully  half  of  them 
will  never  return  to  their  homes.  Having 
seen  their  conduct  in  battle,  I  think  the  least 
I  can  do  is  to  tell  their  mothers  and  fathers 
the  kind  of  fighting  men  their  boys  made. 

In  the  early  days  in  England,  when  we 
started  the  building  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force 
with  5  men  and  when  we  began  our  in- 
vasion of  Hitler's  Portress  of  Europe  with  10 
airplanes,  one  of  my  worries  was  as  to  how 
our  American  youth  wouldJ-eact  to  the  cruel 
tests  of  modem  war.  I  received  my  answer 
in  those  days  when  the  Eighth  Air  Force 
was  sometimes  losing  10  percent  of  Its 
strength  on  a  single  mis.saon.  in  the  days 
when  it  looked  like  we  would  all  be  used  up 
and  lost  In  10  days.  Here,  briefly,  are  two 
typical  stories  which  gave  roc  my  answer: 

1.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force 
there  was  a  young  bombardier  who.  because 
of  the  skill  he  had  exhibited,  was  detailed  to 
be  the  master  bombardier  on  a  mission 
against  German  targets.  As  his  plane  ap- 
proached the  target,  a  German  fighter  at- 
tacked head-on  and  fired  a  20-mlllimeter 
shell  into  the  nose  of  the  airplane.  It  blew 
the  bombardier  to  the  back  of  his  compart- 
ment and  tore  a  big  hole  in  his  body.  In- 
stinctively, he  crawled  forward  to  his  lx>mb- 
aigbt  and  got  off  an  excellent  bombing  run. 
hit  the  target  squarely,  as  photographs  later 
ahowed.  then  fell  dead  over  his  bombsight. 

This  bombardier  had  a  twin  brother  who 
was  in  the  same  organization.  We  told  his 
brother  that  we  would  like  to  have  him  stand 
down  for  a  few  days  since  we  felt  the  loss  of 


his  brother  would  affect  his  work.  He  said: 
""No.  I  want  to  carry  on  as  my  brother  would 
have  me  do."  The  next  day  he  climbed  into 
the  bloody  cockpit  from  which  his  brother 
was  lifted  the  day  before  and  took  off  on  a 
mission  from  which  he  never  returred. 

2.  I  remember  well  another  instance  when, 
on  one  of  our  tough  missions,  a  squadron  lost 
all  of  ita  planes  but  one.  We  told  the  squad- 
ron commander  that  afternoon  that  It  would 
be  some  days  before  we  could  send  up  new 
crews  and  new  planes  and  that  his  s-quadron 
would  necessarily  be  out  of  the  flghi  during 
that  time.  This  squadron  commander  said: 
"No.  sir.  We  have  one  airplane  left.  It  came  ^ 
b.'ck  with  400  bullet  holes  in  it,  but  I  have 
every  man  In  the  squadron  working  on  It  to- 
night, and  It  will  be  ready  to  go  In  th«  morn- 
ing. We  are  not  out  of  the  fight."  We  ad- 
mired the  spirit  of  that  squadron  commander 
■o  greatly  that  we  borrowed  planes  and  crews 
from  other  squadrons,  and  he  was  back  In 
the  fight  when  a  mission  was  launclied  the 
following  day. 

Since  my  return  from  the  war  theaters  I 

have  noticed  the  impression  In  some  ciuarters 

that  the  Air  Force*  had  an  easy  ride  In  this 

war.   Our  Air  Forces  In  Burope  lo*t  mi  ire  than 

90,000  men.    The  Fifteenth  Air  Porco,  under 

my  command  In  Italy,  had  a  combat  Htrength 

of  30.000,    In  1  year  It  lost  33,500  men.    How 

many  unit*  in  this  war  lost  114  pet'c*nt  of 

their  combat  strength  In  a  slngl*  ytar? 

Other  primary  reasons  for  our  victory— 

Bscaus*  we  had  mor*  industrial  capacity 

to  product  mor*  and  b*tt*r  w*aponi  of  war, 

Becniwe  we  had  time  In  which  to  |tar  th*s* 

tremendous     sstabiuhments     to     fuU-aoal* 

•tntur*  and  production. 

Decause  w*  had  spac* — gr*at  oc>ran*  on 
•Ithcr  aid*  of  us,  which  ssrvvd  aa  piot*cUv* 
barrl*rs  and  pr*v*nt*d  our  manpowar  and 
our  Industrial  capacity  from  receiving  blows 
from  th*  *n*my  whll*  it  was  b*ing  mobilized. 
Let  us  now  see  whether  th*s*  laciors  will 
b*  sumclsnt  to  place  u*  on  the  winning  side 
should  a  war  come  again.  Let  me  lay  first, 
with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command, 
that  nobody  hopes  more  fervently  than  we 
In  the  Army  that  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization may  be  so  perfected  as  to  pre- 
vent any  further  wars.  But  until  that  time 
comes,  we  must  provide  armies,  navies  and 
air  forces  in  sufficient  force  to  Insure  that 
GUI  country  will  be  protected  while  we  are 
developing  the  peace  machinery. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  nature  of  war- 
fare and  Its  weapons  has  changed  to  such 
an  extent  that  time  and  space  factors  have 
been  materially  reduced.  In  fact  largely  elim- 
inated. If  the  Germans  could  in  1944.  as 
they  did,  produce  a  rocket  which  could  travel 
70.000  feet  above  the  earth  for  a  dUtance  of 
280  miles  at  700  miles  per  hour  and  deliver  a 
ton  of  explosives  with  considerable  accuracy. 
It  is  absolutely  certain  that  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  nations  of  the  earth  can, 
by  1950.  develop  a  super  rocket  with  a  ringe 
of  from  3.000  to  5.000  miles  which  can  travel 
at  a  speed  of  1.000  to  3.000  miles  an  hour 
sufficiently  high  to  overcome  the  earths 
curvature,  and  deliver  10  to  20  tons  of 
explosives  with  great  accuracy.  Wlien  that 
weapon  is  developed,  you  can  well  see  that 
the  time  and  space  factors  which  have  stood 
us  in  such  good  stead  will  largely  disappear. 
Much  has  been  said  in  recent  times  about 
the  effect  of  the  atomic  bomb  on  warfare  in 
the  future.  We  in  the  Anny  Air  Forces 
have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it  too.  and 
we  now  have  developed  a  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Air  whose  sole  mission  is  the  study  of 
the  effect  of  atomic  energy  and  weapons  on 
warfare  and  the  development  of  new  weap- 
ons through  the  most  advanced  exp>erimen- 
tation  and  research.  We  acknowledge  the 
shattering  and  cataclysmic  implications  in- 
troduced by  atomic  fission,  and  we  have 
marshalled  otir  best  brains  and  our  whole 
scientific  and  experimental  organization  to 
think  through  every  possible  implication 
and  mold  our  air  establishment  accordingly. 
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In  my  studies  of  this  problem,  I  have  aaked 
this  question:  If  I  had  been  the  head  of 
the  Japanese  General  Staff,  how  could  I  have 
prevented  the  atomic  tMmbs  from  being  de- 
livered on  Japanese  targets?  This  is  my 
conclusion:  There  are  three  ways  in  which 
this  might  have  been  done  had  the  Japanese 
possessed  the  necessary  mUitary  force.  The 
first  would  have  been  to  destroy  the  produc- 
tion capacity  of  atomio  bombs  at  its  source 
in  the  factories  and  laboratories  of  the 
United  States.  This  would  have  been  the 
most  decisive  and  effective  way.  The  sec- 
ond method  would  have  been  to  destroy  the 
bombs,  and  the  planes  which  were  to  deliver 
them,  on  their  bases  In  the  Marshall  Islands, 
before  they  were  launched.  The  third  pos- 
sible but  doubtful  method  would  have  been 
to  have  had  a  fighter  defense  and  an  anti- 
aircraft defense  of  sufficient  efficiency  and 
Intensity  all  over  Japan  to  have  destroyed 
the  planes  carrying  the  bombs  as  they  ap- 
proached their  target.  This  would  have  re- 
quired a  larger  fighter  force  and  a  better 
antiaircraft  defena*  than  any  nation  in  the 
world  haa  even  approached  to  date.  It 
would  have  been  the  most  inefficient  of  the 
three  methods  and  least  likely  to  succeed. 

Now,  what  sort  of  force  would  Japan  have 
needed  to  accomplish  the  first  two  of  these 
methods?  The  only  weapon  known  to  war- 
fare today  which  could  have  accompllahed 
th*s«  purpo*«s— th*  d**tructlon  of  t)omb- 
making  caiMolty  In  th*  United  State*  or  of 
th*  plan**  carrying  th*  bomb*— the  long- 
rang*  bomber*  on  l>ai**  In  th*  Marshall 
Islands— would  hav*  }»—i\  a  lontr-range  bom- 
bar  force  such  as  w*  alon*  of  nil  th*  nation* 
of  th*  *arth  had  In  thli  war.  The  most 
powerful  army  In  th«  world  and  th*  moat 
pow*rrul  navy  afloat  would  hav*  been  Impo- 
tent to  stop  the**  bombers  with  their  death- 
dealing  atomic  bombs.  Only  a  long-rang* 
bomb*r  fore*  of  >uacl*nt  pow*r  to  Agbt  It* 
way  through  to  it*  targats  could  hav*  aavad 
Japan  from  the  bomb*. 

W*  must  revamp  our  war  plans:  we  must 
reorganize  our  military  power  for  a  new  typt 
of  war.  If  all  of  us  wUl  fully  realize  these 
facts  and  prepare  our  military  machine  for 
the  future  in  accordance  with  them,  our 
country  will  still  be  secure.  If  we  do  not,  if 
we  insist  upon  building  a  military  machine 
wl'h  which  to  win  the  last  war,  then  we 
shall  have  no  real  security  and  the  tremen- 
dous cost  wUl  have  been  an  Idle  expendlttire. 

You  hear  the  argument  that  we  should 
not  alter  an  organization  which  has  won 
two  wars.  Sitting  Bull  won  the  Battle  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn  with  bows  and  arrows. 
Dewey  won  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  with 
6-lnch  guns.  Could  emyone  suggest  that, 
because  two  great  victories  were  won  with 
antique  weapons,  we  should  hold  fast  to  old 
means  and  modes  and  methods? 

There  is  every  indication  that  we  must  re- 
organize our  national  defensive  structure  for 
the  new  type  of  warfare  I  have  indicated, 
where  time  and  space  are  practically  elimi- 
nated. We  will  need  more  speed  of  decision 
than  we  were  able  to  get  In  the  last  war.  It 
Is  enough  to  say  for  the  proposed  unification 
of  the  armed  forces,  with  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Forces  on  coequal  status,  that  economy  In 
peace  and  efficiency  In  war  demand  it. 

A  system  of  national  security  for  the  United 
States  In  the  future  must  have  these  ingre- 
dients: 

First  of  all,  our  State  Department  must 
be  an  organization  which  will  entice  and 
offer  an  ample  career  to  the  best  brains  we 
can  produce  in  this  country.  We  must  always 
remember  that  where  the  diplomat  leaves  off, 
the  soldier  must  take  up  the  burden. 

Secondly,  we  must  have  a  central  intelli- 
gence agency  which  will  tell  us  what  Is  brew- 
ing in  every  comer  of  the  earth. 

Ttilrdly,  we  must  have  a  force  In  being 
ready  to  move  on  a  moment's  notice  to  de- 
stroy the  discovered  war  chest  of  the  enemy 
before  It  Is  launched. 

Fourthly,  we  must  keep  otir  weapons  mod- 
ern.   This  requires  great  emphasis  on  scien- 


tific development — reaearch  and  experimen- 
tation. It  has  been  said  that  every  war  be- 
gins with  the  weapons  of  the  last  war.  It 
may  well  be  that  we  were  given  a  preview  of 
the  weapons  which  will  dominate  the  next 
war  m  the  robot  bomb,  German  rocket,  V-2. 
or  our  atomic  bomb.  It  may  well  be.  too. 
that  some  of  the  technique  which  appeared 
experimentaUy  in  the  last  war  may  b:  com- 
monplace and  routine  in  the  next — such 
things  as  radar,  blind  bombing. 

While  there  is  grave  danper  that  the  war  of 
the  futixre  will  be  a  short  war  of  tinparalleled 
destruction,  the  first  blows  of  which  will 
come  through  the  air,  nevertheless,  if  we  are 
wise,  we  will  maintain  naval  and  land  forces, 
modem  and  mobUe.  the  whole  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  National  Guard  and  Organized 
Reserve,  and  Reserve  Officers  Trainiag  Corps 
prepared  to  mobilize  and  lead  the  manpower 
of  the  Nation.  Then,  too,  we  miut  have  bet- 
ter plans  for  the  conversion  of  industry  to 
warfare  than  we  have  had  In  the  past  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  will  be  lea* 
time,  plus  the  great  probability  that  It  wUl 
have  to  be  done  while  the  deetructlv*  blow* 
of  the  en*my  are  raining  upon  us. 

This  much  I*  c*rtaln.  Th*r*  Is  Ui*  gr*at- 
*at  probability  that  th*  fUr*t  battlefi*ld*  of 
th*  n*xt  war  will  b*  th*  industrial  cltl**  of 
the  United  State*.  No  aggressor  nation  of 
the  future  can  miss  th*  point  that  th*  last 
two  wars  were  lost  by  the  aggr***or  because 
h*  neglected  to  depreciate  the  manpower  or 
deatroy  the  material  reaourc**  ox  th*  United 
State*. 

Finally,  ov«r  all  this  builneM  of  aound 
organlaatlon,  modern  weapons  and  tnobiltaed 
Industry  and  manpower,  ride*  thli  dominant 
fact— no  nation  la  sccur*  unl*i*  the  citizen 
plac**  the  welfare  of  his  country  *l)ov*  hi* 
p*rsonal  s*lf-lnt*r**t.  During  the  war  the 
national  Intereet  wai  dominant.  Now  thare 
are  many  signs  and  there  Is  grave  danger 
that  personal  Interest  and  selfish  welfare  of 
highly  organized  minorities  are  being  placed 
above  the  national  interest,  the  welfare  of 
all  the  people. 

As  the  first  plank  In  our  platform  for 
national  security,  let  us  make  certain  that 
the  future  generation  is  educated  to  put 
national  interest  first. 


Three  Great  American  Newspapers  Con- 
dact  Campaiffis  To  Alert  Qtiseas 
Af  ainst  G»mmaiiism 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  BIUNDT 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  had  called  to  my  attention  three 
specific  campaigns  conducted  by  widely 
separated  American  newspapers  to  alert 
the  citizens  of  their  respective  communi- 
ties against  the  menace  of  communism 
within  their  midst.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  many  other  such  examples  of  public 
service  by  newspapers  waging  specific 
campaigns  against  definite  Communist 
activities  in  their  areas;  hence  the  three 
I  am  about  to  mention  should  In  no 
sense  be  considered  a  complete  list  but 
I  mention  them  simply  to  indicate  meth- 
ods which  patriotic  and  public-serving 
newspapers  can  employ  to  help  curtail 
the  activities  and  growth  of  American 
communism. 

May  I  say  in  passing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  concrete  cases  of  effective  cam- 


paigns against  communism  demonstrate 
that  the  best  traditions  of  journalism 
are  still  existent  in  this  Republic.  We 
hear  much  criticism  of  the  press  to  the 
effect  that  American  Journalism  is  be- 
coming just  a  conveyor  belt  for  carrying 
comic  strips,  gossip  columns,  and  syndi- 
cated editorial  comment  into  American 
homes  and  that  the  courageous  editorial 
campaigns  against  community  evils  are 
no  longer  a  part  of  the  service  rendered 
by  modern  newspapers.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  never  been  one  to  accept  this  pat 
criticism  and  this  too  inclusive  indict- 
ment of  our  American  press.  I  believe 
the  thiee  following  illustrations  will  help 
to  discredit  critics  who  condemn  modem 
American  Journalism  with  too  much 
haste  and  too  little  evidence. 

THC    MILWAtJKn    aKNTDrK. 

In  a  series  of  59  articles  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  recently  exposed  the  acUvitlea 
of  Communists  in  Wisconsin,  especially 
in  the  Important  Industrial  area  of  Mil- 
waukee. With  courace  and  candor,  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  articles  named 
names,  cited  Instances,  spelled  out 
cases— and  got  results. 

As  a  matter  of  this  great  public  service 
by  the  Milwaukee  Sentmel.  a  number  of 
admitted  Communl.sta  have  been  driven 
out  of  positions  of  authority  and  the 
Democratic  Party  went  so  far  as  to  deny 
support  to  one  of  Us  nominees  for  Con- 
gress when  the  evidence  demonstrated 
that  he  was  a  Communist  operative. 

Those  Interested  can  secure  the  series 
of  articles  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
since  they  have  been  prepared  in  booklet 
form.  The  title  of  the  booklet  is  "How 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  Exposed  Mil- 
waukee Communists  and  Fellow  Trav- 
elers." 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel's  own  sum- 
mation of  its  noteworthy  crusade  against 
im -Americanism  in  Wisconsin's  largest 
city  is  as  follows: 

What  one  American  city  is  doing  to  rid 
Itself  of  Communist  domination  of  a  key 
union  councU  other  cities  can  do. 

It  takes  time,  patience,  and  some  old- 
fashioned  courage,  but  the  job  la  far  trota 
impoesible. 

A  fighting  newspaper  is  the  beet  weapon 
simply  because  the  Reds  can't  stand  the 
glare  of  public  exposure.  Tbe  average 
American  workingman  Just  wont  stand  still 
for  being  a  sucker  (when  he  knows  about 
It),  and  that's  what  the  Commies  have  made 
him  wherever  they  have  gained  control  of 
labor  unions. 

The  clergy,  public  officials,  and  the  average 
man  on  the  street  will  help  out  once  the 
danger  is  shown  and  the  battle  line  drawn. 

If  the  Communists  can  be  rooted  out  at 
the  local  level,  they  vrill  lose  their  strength 
In  Washington,  and  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  enjoy  the  peace  our  boys  bought  with  their 
blood. 

It  can  be  dotie. 

For  further  Information  as  to  the 
campaign  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  I 
am  having  reprinted  at  this  point  the 
concluding  article  of  the  series  rim  in 
that  great  newspaper: 
I  Prom  the  MUwatikee  Sentinel  of  November 
ao.  1»46| 
HOW  TO  BEAT  amST  WTTHBOLO  StTPPOKT 

(By  John  Sentinel) 
How  can  America  rid  itself  of  a  too  powerful 
Communist  Influence?     Believing  In  demo- 
cratic and  htmiane  rights,  we  Americans  do 
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Bot  kUI  our  oppaaMU  or  aend  tb«m 
mU  minoa  a*  u  done  in  Ruaata. 
Thff  answer  to  communMn  tn 
•ttnpie-  Stop  ftvtng  them  fupp<'>rt)*" 
It  Communtats  dtd  not  draw  •■>  m 
rriHn  non-Communtata.  they  tn 
melt  down  to  thetr  own  aiae  an( 
auen«ih.  attd  be  no  prvblem  at 
TrMto  unkotau:   Wbon  'here  are 
ttt  out  and  vote  I    Commu 
(nr  union  uflke  want  a  small 
out.  wb  ttaty  and  their  lackeys  can 
the  •toetioa 

you  rote  vote  for  pro-Amerlr 
Th  J  U  the  way  to  |et  the 
out. 
Yolere:   Vote  tor  CMidktetee  who 
•MMMant  r«cord  of  •llaciance  to  the 
pwtf  of  your  choice.    Watch  out  for 
■Mifdt  Omecrats  or  newly  converted 
HMna.    As  w«  a»«  In  the  last  electtot 
Ol  diem  were  tmpeetcrs. 

Libcrala:  " United  front'  with  Comn 
la  not  Uberiiltsm.  but  stupidity.    Plsyi 
Mgm  is  a  hazardous  sport. 

Communists  despise  liberals,  but 
*'use"  them  to  give  momentum  to 
objectives. 

A   true  liberal  cannot  at  the  sam ) 
eoodemn  injustices  in  America  and 
for  the  far  greater  injustices  in  Russ 
cannot  condemn  the  ethics  of  some 
cans  and  wink  at  the  even  worse 
Communists 

Before  you  Join  a  higii-i 
Itlon  or  open  your  pocket  t>ool 
InveeUgate.     Who  is  soliciting  you'> 
the    secretary    oX    the    group? 
tronu  alw»yft  give  the  presidency  to  a 
ored  citizen,  but  keep  the  secretary's 

•  Conununist. 
Many  Milwaukee  organizations  arc 

of  yow  support.     They  are  not 
Bat  aome  are. 

ay  call  on  you  and 
Bo  and-ao.  whom   you  know,   has 
poop  his  nlme.    Remember,  he  ma  ' 
been  a  tucker.    Demand  better 
for  yotu-  Joining  before  you  give  youi 
or  your  money  to  the  organisation 
of  minority  groupa 
efforts  to  win  your 
BotaUy  champinatng  yoiur   cause 
wwe.     They  bar*  apeclal  plans  (or  you 
are  to  be  thetr  shock  troops,  their 
bles."  when  they  feel  strong  enough 

•  bid  for  power. 
Communists  will  promise  you 

return  for  your  support.     But  they  wll 
deliver    Utopia    to    you    and    your 
Ruaaia  is  the  oppoalte  of  Utopia 
the  majority  group  and  for  the  minor 

What  we  have  the  sense  to  give  th< 
mimists  the  cold  shoulder  and  refus> 
port  of  their  venture*,  the  Conununist 
lem  will  be  well  in  hand. 

To  assist  ihe  public  in  spotting 
nlsu  and  Communist  sympathiaers 
tinel  is  arranging  a  public  service. 
reqtMSt,  the  Sentinel  will  tell  you 
lookl  orfanlzation  u  worthy  of  your 
•nee  or  Is  a  front  group. 

The  Sentinel  will  advise  you  as  to  whether 
people  running  for  luilou  oOce  or  p  ilitlcal 
oAce  have  a  record  of  Communist  aflU  ations 
or  not. 

Write  John  Sentinel:  and  If  the  Intanna- 
tlon  is  available.  It  will  be  auppUed. 

TRZ  SUTTALO  SVIKTMC  I«XW« 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  of  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y..  and  one  of  the  most  li  npor- 
tant  papers  in  the  upstate  area  (f  the 
Empire  State  has  been  rvinnlng  a  series 
of  editorials  and  exposures  showir  g  the 
techniques  of  Communists  by  whlcl  i  they 
infiltrate  into  front  organizations  with 
high-sounding  names  and  perverte<  pur- 


aar 

le  It 


poses  and  then  get  gullible  but  well- 
meaning  Americans  to  aid  the  commu- 
nism program. 

In  ipotUihtlns  this  front -organlM* 
tlon  tactic  of  the  American  Communltts, 
the  Buffalo  Evening  New!<  Is  rendfrlng  a 
signincunt  public  service.  Americans 
are  notorious  Joiners — they  wlU  pay  a 
dollar  or  |S  or  even  tlO  to  join  an  organi- 
zation with  a  pretty  name  and  a  noble 
slogan  without  Investigating  as  to  the 
real  nature  or  purposes  of  the  organisa- 
tion. Thus,  many  thousands  of  Inno- 
cents at  home  are  duped.  More  im- 
portant, many  thousands  of  respectable 
Americans  lend  their  names  and  their 
finances  to  the  advancement  of  un- 
Ajnerican  programs  and  communistic 
creeds.  The  results  are  equally  detri- 
mental whether  these  giddy  joiners  are 
dullards  or  knaves;  they  provide  the  re- 
enforcements  and  recruits  by  which 
crafty  Communists  and  their  fellow 
travelers  conceal  their  objectives  while 
at  the  same  time  undermining  our  basic 
American  institutions. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  has  demon- 
strated that  suspicious  front  organiza- 
tions cannot  thrive  when  the  spotlight 
of  objective  pubUclty  is  turned  upon  their 
real  purposes  and  their  red  personnel. 
What  that  newspaper  has  done  to  safe- 
guard Buffalo  against  these  under- 
ground, underhand  front  organizations, 
other  newspapers  can  do  in  a  thousand 
different  communities  in  this  Republic 
If  they  will  take  the  time  and  devote  the 
talent  to  scrutinizing  and  investigating 
the  various  "fronts"  operating  In  their 
localities  and  appealing  for  fxmds  from 
their  readers. 
argi^menu         th«  Memphis    (tenw.)   commxiciai.  appial 

One  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  and 
complete  exposures  of  communism  and 
what  its  creed  threatens  for  a  Christian 
civilization  such  as  America's,  has  been 
made  by  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal. It  has  made  an  objective,  intelli- 
gent, and  analytical  study  of  the  meth- 
ods and  purposes  of  communism  and  it 
has  given  its  readers  the  benefit  of  this 
information  in  fearless,  factual  terms. 

Interested  citizens  can  secure  a  copy  of 
this  informative  and  interesting  study  by 
writing  to  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.  The  studies  have  been  col- 
lected in  an  attractive  booklet,  the  study 
of  which  has  been  recommended  by  no 
less  an  authority  on  un-American  activi- 
ties than  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Hoover's  letter  with  reference  to 
the  classic  on  communism  published  by 
the  Memphis  Appeal  is  as  follows: 

Pbuoui.  BirazAU  or  Ikvkstigattok. 

Uwrm  arATss  DcPASTMnrr  or  Juarrici, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  12,  194S. 
To  the  Bemder: 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  is  ren- 
dering a  real  public  service  in  bringing  to  its 
readers  the  mission  of  conuniuiism  tn  Amer- 
ica. 

The  menace  of  Red  fascism  will  continue 
to  threaten  the  sectirity  of  otir  Nation  until 
its  forward  march  Is  halted.  It  has  advanced 
by  trickery  and  deceit.  It  has  infiltrated  every 
phase  of  American  life. 

An  aroused  America  means  a  secure  Amer- 
ica.    When    every   ioyal.    patrloUe   citizen 
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knows  the  objectives  of  the  Communist 
Party,  United  StaUs  of  America,  then  and 
then  only  will  lu  forward  march  be  halted. 
The  American  Communists  endeavor  to  oon« 
eeal  their  sinister  aims  by  high-sounding 
slogans  and  front  orgHulsatlons,  but  these 
are  only  blinds.  The  Amertean  Commxinista 
stand  for  revolution,  they  work  for  revolu- 
tion, they  aeek  to  foment  revolution. 

They  stand  for  the  destruction  of  American 
democracy  and  the  cheriihed  freedoms  our 
forefathers  fought  to  valiantly  to  win. 

Only  an  arouaed  and  an  Informed  America 
can  halt  thetr  program  of  destruction. 
J.  Edgar  Hoovxr, 

Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
and  -signlflcant  developments  of  the  past 
few  months  has  been  the  fact  that  com- 
munism has  ceased  to  be  either  fashion- 
able or  respectable  in  America.  The 
Communist  coddler,  the  liberal  (sic) 
writer  and  commentator  with  his  abject 
apologies  for  communism,  the  fellow 
traveler  who  disguises  his  Red  leanings 
behind  the  mask  of  academic  freedom, 
progressivism.  or  antifascism  has  re- 
ceived some  rude  shocks.  Americans, 
generally,  are  awakening  to  the  con- 
spirational  nature  of  commimism;  they 
are  rapidly  familiarizing  themselves  with 
those  who  are  supporters  and  those  who 
are  opponents  of  communism.  The  little 
fellow  in  the  neutral  comer  who  no 
longer  dares  commend  the  Communists 
but  who  will  not  effectively  crticize  them 
is  getting  more  and  more  lonesome.  The 
gieat  work  of  papers  like  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  and 
the  Commercial  Appeal  has  contributed 
greatly  to  this  alerting  of  lethargic 
Americans  to  the  menace  of  communism. 

A  few  chapter  headings  from  the 
highly  illuminating  booklet  published  by 
the  Commercial  App)eal  indicate  the 
scope  and  significance  of  that  analysis 
which.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  a  highly 
valuable  booklet  for  patriotic  citizens  to 
secure  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  the 
libraries  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 
The  indicative  headings  follow:  "People 
need  the  awakening  light."  "The  'disso- 
lution' was  a  lie."  "Pattern  for  world 
revolution."  "Communism  wants  us 
helpless,"  and  "God  or  anti-Christ— 
Which?" 

American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  posts,  lodges,  churches,  service 
clubs  such  as  Rotary  and  Klwanis — these 
and  other  civic  or  patriotic  organizations 
would  do  well  to  place  such  booklets  as 
that  published  by  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  In  the  hands  of  the  high- 
school  students  of  their  communities. 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce booklet  on  communism  is  equally 
well  suited  for  general  distribution  to  the 
youth  of  the  land. 

To  the  individual  who  sometimes  asks 
himself  and  others.  "What  can  I  do  about 
communism"  there  is  now  a  direct  and 
challenging  answer.  He  can  purchase  a 
few  copies  of  the  significant  new  book- 
lets on  the  true  nature  of  communism 
and  make  certain  that  they  are  made 
available  to  the  youth  of  America  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  curtail  commu- 
nism if  the  rest  of  us  do  our  part  to  make 
certain  they  know  exactly  what  it  is. 
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Speech  of  Senator  RajnoBd  E.  Baldwin 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  coNNiCTictrr 
IN  THE  HOt»E  OP  RSPRBSSNTATIVBS 

Weiinesday,  February  5. 1947 

Mr.  8EELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarlcs 
In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  made  by  the  Honorable  Raymond 
E.  Baldwin.  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
before  the  Washington  League  of  Women 
Voters  on  February  3.  1947: 

Because  I  believe  the  women  In  our  party 
want  to  take — and  should  take — a  great  In- 
terest in  the  Issues  that  confront  us,  1  would 
like  to  discuss  with  you  here  this  afternoon 
one  of  the  most  serious  of  those  problems, 
one  on  which.  I  believe,  our  success  as  a 
party  hinges — that  Is  labor-management  re- 
lations. I  know  It  is  a  practice  for  men  to 
choose  subjects  somewhat  different  from  this 
when  they  hav'e  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  such  groups  as  yours.  However, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try not  only  play  an  Important  role  in  for- 
mulating the  opinions  of  the  men  in  their 
hemes,  but  also  now  play  an  active  public 
role  In  helping  to  establish  and  carry  out 
national  policies.  Consequently,  I  believe 
they  want  to  be  acquainted  with — and  con- 
cerned about — the  most  serious  problems  we 
face  whether  or  not  those  issues  are  enter- 
taining. 

I  said  that  I  thought  labor-management 
relations  was  one  of  the  most  Important 
Issues  to  be  met  by  our  party.  Not  only  be- 
cause legislation  on  that  subject  affects  dally 
the  lives  and  Incomes  of  millions  of  people, 
but  also  because  the  attitude  we  take  there 
will  probably  reflect  ovw  general  attitude  on 
many  other  subjects.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  added  reason  that  no  subject  has  aroused 
more  violent  controversy  In  the  last  15  years, 
even  more  particularly  in  the  last  5  years. 
Now  that  we,  as  a  party,  have  become  a  major 
Influence  rather  than  a  minor  one.  we  are 
expected  to  produce  some  legislation  In  this 
field  that  Is  constructive  and  wise. 

Before  analyzing  the  kind  of  solutions 
that  have  been  proposed  by  RepuKlicans,  let 
tis  look  back  a  few  years  to  see  ivhat  has 
brought  on  this  problem. 

The  history  of  disputes  between  labor  and 
management  in  this  country  is  a  long  one. 
Some  of  the  early  chapters  are  violent  and 
bloody — not  pleasant  chapters  for  either  side 
to  recall.  In  more  recent  years  we  have,  for 
the  most  part,  found  more  peaceful  and  more 
rational  methods  of  settlement.  I  hope  it 
shall  be  our  firm  purpose  to  continue  In  this 
peaceful  direction. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  has  been  a 
trend  In  the  last  50  years,  accelerated  In  the 
last  15,  toward  the  development  of  freedom 
and  rights  for  laboring  people.  Depending 
upon  the  administration  in  power  at  the 
time,  we  have  tended  to  swing  first  toward 
giving  management  the  larger  portion  of  the 
power  In  disputes  and  then  toward  giving 
labor  the  largest  power. 

Collective  bargaining  was  met  for  many 
years  by  both  Government  and  management 
with  considerable  hostUity.  Though  be- 
tween the  years  of  1880  and  1920  an  increas- 
ing ntunber  of  union  agreements  were  made 
with  management,  the  actual  membership 
of  unions  was  small  and  that  membership 
rose  and  fell  sharply  as  econonoic  conditions 
changed.  During  these  years  unions  got  a 
foothold  In  such  industries  as  mining,  con- 
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■tructlon.  printing,  and  railroads.  In  other 
industries  unloutaatlon  was  amall.  During 
this  period  the  courts  of  our  country  played 
a  large  part  in  detarmintng  the  lengths  to 
which  unions  could  go.  Labor  organlaatlons 
were  weak.  They  had  Utile  support  from 
Oovemmtnt,  and  the  progress  toward  In- 
crtaaed  unlonlaatlon  was  usually  success, 
fully  blocked  by  business.  The  compara- 
tively few  strikes  that  occurred  during  these 
years  were  frequently  won  by  the  employer 
who  used  methods  common  In  those  daye 
but  which  would,  to  us  today,  appear  tyran- 
nical. Bitter  hates  were  developed  on  both 
sides.  The  t>attles  between  management  nnd 
Oovernment  on  one  side  and  labor  on  the 
other  cost  lives  on  both  sides.  In  many 
cases  these  strikes  were  literally  clvU  wars 
and  like  the  Civil  War  they  were  forgotUn 
alowly  and  painfully. 

The  results  were  not  conclusive.  Manage- 
ment felt  that  labor  was  getting  out  of  hand 
and  must  be  quelled.  Labor  became  only 
more  determined  to  win  In  the  end,  regard- 
less of  cost.  After  some  gains  In  membership 
between  1900  and  1920,  the  prcaperity  of  the 
twenties  reduced  membership  In  trade- 
unions.  The  decline  continued  during  the 
depression,  until  by  1932  the  total  member- 
ship was  estimated  to  be  only  about  2,500,000. 
The  development  of  collective  bargaining 
In  this  country,  therefore,  was  a  slow  one. 
It  was  not  until  the  third  decade  of  this 
century  that  such  bargaining  was  more  than 
tolerated.  It  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the 
Norrls-LaGuardla  Antl-lnjunctlon  Act  that 
unions  began  to  flourish.  This  act  was  an 
extension  of  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914,  which 
had,  in  many  Instances,  failed  In  its  apparent 
purpose  to  exclude  unions  from  antltnist 
action.  Since  that  time  the  policy  of  en- 
couraging unionism  has  brought  the  total 
strength  of  union  membership  to  somewhere 
near  15,000,000.  Thus,  today,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  working  people  have  agreemenu 
with  their  employers  whereby  terms  of  pay, 
methods  of  handling  disputes,  hours  of  work, 
methods  of  handling  grievances,  safety  regu- 
lations, etc.,  are  determined  by  consultation 
between  owner  and  worker.  These  agree- 
ments are.  of  course,  Intended  to — and  ex- 
pected to — preserve  peace  In  Industry  during 
the  period  of  their  operation. 

In  1935  the  second  law  which  contribtrted 
a  major  boost  to  the  growth  of  unions  was 
passed.  That  was  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Wagner  Act.  This  act  for  the  first  time  gave 
the  Government,  through  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  duty  of  not  only  pro- 
tecting, but  encoviraglng,  collective  bargain- 
ing. It  also  gave  that  Board  wide  discre- 
tionary powers  to  prevent  management  from 
engaging  In  practices  regarded  as  unfair  and 
from  Interfering  with  workers  In  their  efforts 
to  organize  themselves  for  mutual  assistance. 
This  Government-encoviraged  collective  bar- 
gaining, approved  by  Congress,  Is  a  com- 
promise between  Individual  bargaining  and 
compulsory  Government  regulation. 

Compulsory  government  regulation  or  ar- 
bitration, of  course.  In  the  end  amounts  to 
complete  government  control  over  wages  and 
working  conditions.  By  and  large,  such  con- 
trol is  regarded  by  both  management  and 
labor  as  alien  to  our  system  of  individual 
enterprise.  Individual  bargaining  Is  regarded 
by  all  labor  and  by  a  large  part  of  manage- 
ment today  as  being  unfair  to  workers  be- 
cause In  otir  complex  Industrial  society  no 
Individual  worker  Is  capable  of  himself  bar- 
gaining on  an  equal  basis  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  plant.  The  Wagner  Act  had 
as  its  purpose  to  "diminish  the  causes  of 
labor  disputes."  It  marked  a  change  in  our 
traditional  government  policy  in  regard  to 
labor  unioniaation.  It  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  an  era  in  which  government  encour- 


aged and  supported  labor  through  their  own 
organisations.  Armed  with  this  nrw  support, 
labor  undertook  tremendous  prv^grams  of 
unlontiatlon.  They  sought  immediately  far- 
reaching  and>  tmporunt  changea.  Uanage- 
ment  objected  to  these  violent  changea.  To 
enforce  their  demands,  which  had  now  been 
made  legal,  the  workers  went  on  strike.  The 
rrsult  was.  until  1937  the  number  of  strlkee 
Increased  yearly  Many  of  these  strikes  have 
as  a  basic  cauaa.  afforta  at  increaaed  unionisa- 
tion rather  than  Immediate  demands  for  bet- 
ter working  conditions.  Thus,  clearly,  the 
Wagner  Act  failed,  for  reasons  that  may  or 
may  not  be  Justified.  In  Its  avowed  purpose 
to  "diminish  labor  disputes."  It  failed 
largely  because  the  authors  of  this  act  pre- 
sumed that  by  giving  labor  Increaaed  back- 
ing, the  right  to  freely  organise,  and  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively,  peaceful  agree- 
ments could  usually  t>e  reached  if  the  em- 
ployer bargained  In  good  faith.  They  for- 
get, however,  to  provide  any  machinery  to 
facilitate  these  agreements.  Apparently.  It 
never  occurred  to  the  authors  at  that  time 
that  the  unions  could  or  would  sometime  get 
in  a  position  where  they  could  assume  a 
"take  it  or  leave  it"  attitude,  and  with  little 
or  no  notice  go  out  on  strike.  The  act  as- 
sumed that  by  equalising  bargaining  power, 
wages  would  be  raised  and  stabilized.  It  did 
not  provide  any  way  of  peacefully  settling 
disputes  when  collective  bargaining  ended 
In  disagreement.  Thus.  In  effect,  any  dis- 
cussion which  did  not  quickly  and  peacefully 
produce  an  agreement  was  likely  to  wind  up 
In  a  strike  or  lock-out. 

The  third  major  piece  of  legislation  affect- 
ing labor  during  the  thirties  was  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  .which  effects  minimum 
wages,  established  the  40-hour  workweek. 
and  required  payment  of  time  and  one-half 
for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours.  The  over- 
time provision  affected  all  workers  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  not  merely  thoee  receiving 
the  minimum  wage.  It  was  the  wage  defini- 
tions of  workday  and  workweek  In  this  act 
that  brought  the  portal -to-jwrtal  pay  suits. 
After  1937.  a  general  Improvement  In  busi- 
ness and  huge  war  orders  reduced  unemploy- 
ment, the  i}ower  of  labor  Increased  and  the 
ntimber  of  strikes  decreased.  However,  work 
stoppages  stUl  continued  at  a  high  level. 
It  would  seem  clear  then  that  regardless  of 
the  rights  or  wrongs  Involved,  the  Wagner 
Act  did  not  diminish  the  niunber  of  work 
stoppages.  On  this  point,  the  unions,  of 
course,  argue  that  they  were  Jiutlfled  In 
these  strikes  because  they  had  a  legal  right 
to  strike  and  needed  this  weapon  to  change 
working  conditions  about  which  they  had 
had  little  to  say  previously.  Management, 
on  the  other  hand,  decried  those  strikes  on 
the  ground  that  labor  had  all  the  power  on 
its  side  and  would  only  work  if  all  their 
demands  were  met.  Whatever  the  reaaon. 
or  whichever  side  was  most  nearly  correct, 
tlie  fact  does  remain  that  labor  disputes  did 
not  diminish. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  large  sections 
of  the  American  public  were  on  the  side  of 
labor  regardless  of  the  issues  Involved.  First, 
because  they  felt  that  labor  was  only  then 
in  a  position  which  mi.nagement  had  held 
for  such  long  years,  and  second,  because  most 
of  these  strikes  did  not  effect  the  daUy  living 
of  any  major  part  of  the  American  people. 
During  the  war  period,  however,  the  Amer- 
ican public  became  incensed  by  continued 
strikes  because  they  considered  thM£  Btrllcas 
contrary  to  national  Interest  in  that  they 
were  a  threat  to  the  preservation  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  also  because  these  strikes  affected 
the  supply  of  goods  needed  by  a  large  part 
of  the  public. 

Actually,  during  this  period  it  was  said  by 
both  industry  and  labor  that  fen-  aU  practica- 
ble purposes  the  Government  directed  the 
conditions  tmder  which  labor  shotild  work 
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throofh  the  War  labor  I>oard 
eoocUUtlon  acrrlces  of  tbe  Ooremmen 
patriotic  xotoUft.  union  ugntmenta 
•trike  dixrtng  the  war.  and  the  (met 
many  employers  vere  operating  on  a 
plus  iMwU  or  recelTlng  high  prices  (or 
goods,  all  contrllnitcd  toward  keeping 
■ttwaCH  at  a  comparatively  low  leve 

TlMrt  period  also  produced  another 
estlng    development    In    labor-ma 
rvlaUoos.     Because  the  War  Latx>r  Bcdrtl 
not  able  to  promptly  deal  with  requests 
labor,  and  because  decisions  of   the 
Board  were  frequently  not  satisfactory 
nmloiia  involved,  many  of  the  strikes 
ttlla  period  were  directed  at  War  Labor 
lack  of  it— rather  than  the 
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The  public  made  comparisons  betwe^  the 
comparatively  low  pay  and  dangerous  1  ife  of 
the  men  In  the  armed  serrlces,  and  thq  hlgli 
pay  and  normal  life  of  the  man 
In  factories.  The  result  was  violently 
public  reaction  agalnn  strlket . 
IMS  public  demand  brought  abou 
Smith -Connally  Act  which  provided 
pally  for  a  SO-day  cooUng-off  period 
a  secret  ballot  before  a  strike  Aga 
ptirpoee  of  the  bill  was  to  reduce  the  n 
at  strikes.  Instead,  becaiise  the  bill  so 
provided  a  legalized  method  for  strlkln  i 
number  of  strikes  Increased,  until  In 
that  part  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes 
repeeJed 

With  the  end  of  the  war.  rising  price) 
reduced  working  hours,  the  country 
rash  of  serious  strikes.     While  the 
Representatives  was  debating  new  labo  - 
lalJttloo  in  early  1944S.  the  number  o( 
days  lost  as  a  rcetilt  of  Imbcr  disputes 
the  highest   level   in   our  history. 
aooMthlng  had  to  be  done  to  diminish 
tfl^Nites.     Serious  work  stoppages 
currlng  in  practically  every  major 
Production  was  crawling,  strikes  In 
utilities  were  interfering  with  normal 
Ices  the  public  expected.     The  difficulties 

iverslon  to  peacetime  production  we 
tcnatfled.      Violent  remedies  were 
on  both  aides.      Among  legislators 
public  alike,  there  was  an  increasing 
of  hopelessnew.     Almost  no  two  people 
as  to  what  steps  should  be  takei  i 
TTie  Oovemment  had.  in  general 
that  labor  could  obtain  whatever 
triiaste  were  possible  without  price  1 
on  the  theory  that  the  elimination  of 
time  and  the  down-grading  of  workers 
In  effect  reduce  the  total  wage 

Ids  for  Increased  wages   which 
It  felt  it  cotild  not  meet  In 
1»45  without  Increasing  prices,  becam  ( 
possible  in  1946  becatise  of  Interruptlo^is 
production  and  Increased  unit  costs 

During    this    crtUcal    time.    In    botl 
Houee  and  the  Senate,  new  leglslatlci 
betaf    prepared.    The    Serenty-nlnth 
thought  it  had  found  the  answer 
bill,  which  was  killed   by 
The   Case   bill   contained   two 
saetlons      The  flrst  dealt  with  t>asic 
tlve-bergalntnK     relationships,     the 
tnth     tpeclflc     abuses    of    union 
Hnder  the  flnt  category  the  Case  bill 
for  a  60-day  cooling -off  period  during 
va^e  and  working  conditions  would 
M  they  were.     A  rederal   Mediation 
wae  created  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  Ml]  provided  for  a  clause  in  all 
mmm  stating  that  final  and  binding 

lie  of   all   grtevances  arlalng   undei 
agreeraetit  must  be  made.    The  second 
of   provisions    In    this    bill    tmpoaed 
wtfoBe  legal  rcspotttlbllttles  and 
balleved  to  be  equal  to  their  econooiie 

largely  eooovued 
certain  latarfereaeee  with  trade 
on  certain  payaaeata  to  labor 
)olnt  manaceoMnt  of  welfare  fvnas 
uoos  on  the  organiaatlon  oC  foremeai  re- 
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strlctkms  on  secondary  boycotts.  TTiey  also 
make  unions  suable  in  Federal  court  for  vio- 
lation of  contract.  Thotigh  passed  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  this  bill  did  not 
become  law  because  of  the  Presidential  veto. 

By  election  time  In  1946  strikes  had  de- 
creased some:»-hat.  and  still  the  results  of 
that  November  eleftlon  are  regarded  by  many 
as  a  mandate  from  the  people  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  do  something  constructive  to 
permanently  reduce  the  ntunber  of  strikes. 

The  result  has  been  that  some  edxty  ur 
seventy  proposals  have  already  been  made  in 
the  Eightieth  Congreaa  deatgned  to  accom- 
plish this  end.  The  purpose  of  most  of  these 
bills  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Wagocr  Act, 
"to  diminish  labor  disputes  "  The  methods 
suggested  are  somewhat  different. 

By  and  large,  these  proposals  In  one  form 
or  another  cover  the  following  points:  They 
give  the  employer  a  degree  of  free  speech 
allegedly  denied  him  under  the  Wagner  Act: 
they  require  that  unions  make  their  internal 
organizations  more  democratic:  they  require 
that  certain  types  of  strikes  such  as  sympathy 
suikes.  Jurisdictional  strikes,  strikes  In  pub- 
lic utilities,  strikes  against  the  Government, 
etc..  be  outlawed;  they  narrow  the  base  on 
which  ccllectlve  bargaining  can  occur  by  lim- 
iting such  bargaining  to  individual  plants, 
regions,  or  segments  of  Industry;  they  re- 
quire coollng-off  periods  before  work  stop- 
page; they  require  compulsory  arbitration; 
they  require  that  unions  be  made  legjally  re- 
sponsible by  forcing  them  to  incorporate 
and  register  basic  Information;  or  they  out- 
law  certain  alleged  unfair  labcv  practices 
such  as  coercion,  calling  strikes  without  a 
majority  vote  by  secret  ballot,  feather  bed- 
rilng.  mass  picketing,  secondary  boycotts,  etc. 
Of  course,  not  all  are  included  in  any  one  bill. 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  principal  legisla- 
tion proposed  are  the  bills  introduced  by 
Senators  Capkhabt  and  Wnzr  in  regard  to 
portal-U -portal  pay;  tlie  BaU-Taft-Smlth 
bill  designed  to  provide  additional  facilities 
for  mediation  (rf  labor  disputes,  to  Improve 
procedures  for  collective  bargaining,  and  to 
make  labor  origan izat ions  lefraily  responsible; 
Senator  Btid's  bill  to  prohibit  the  closed 
shop  in  industries  affecting  commerce;  Sena- 
tor MoKsc  s  bin  to  provide  additional  facili- 
ties for  mediation  of  labor  disputes;  Senator 
BsLL'a  bill  in  regard  to  the  closed  (hop;  a 
series  of  bills  by  Senator  O'Daxoel  concerned 
with  amendment  or  repeal  of  the  Wagner 
Act;  Senator  Ball's  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner 
Act  to  preclude  alleged  monopolistic  prac- 
tices: the  bill  introduced  by  Senators  Pzppcb, 
MtTaaaT.  and  TBoacaa  to  amend  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  in  regard  to  hours  and 
wager.  Senator  Lucas'  reeolution  to  direct  a 
study  of  labor  relations:  and  Senator  Brao's 
reaoiutlons  requiring  labor  organiaations  to 
Incorporate  in  order  to  receive  protection  im- 
der  the  Wagner  Act. 

Prom  all  these  propoaals  imdoubteAly  will 
come  one  or  two  oomprehenstve  labor  bills. 
It  is  al«o  probable  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  produce  an  omnibus  bill. 

Since  work  stoppages  are  now  at  a  cc»n- 
paratively  low  level,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  carefully  consider  the  type  of  leglalatlon 
that  will  do  most  to  accomplish  the  purpoee 
ao  frequently  given  for  such  legUlatlon.  that 
of  diminishing  labor  disputes. 

I  should  make  one  exception  here,  the 
damaging  portal -to- portal  pay  suiu  that 
have  arleen  as  a  result  of  the  Indeflnitenese 
of  the  Pair  Labor  StaiKlards  Act  must  be 
settled  Immediately. 

Bxeepi*  for  theee  portal-to-portal  caaes.  the 
public  In  probably  not  now  eo  Immediately 
concerned  about  labor  legislation  as  it  was  in 
IMd.  Hiivever.  there  is  still  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  have  re- 
quired  this  Oongreaa  to  somehow  curb  laboTB 
abuses  oiT  the  freedoms  recently  granted. 


While,  as  I  have  said,  the  new  legislation 
proposed  in  the  Eightieth  CongreeE  gener- 
ally deals  with  a  number  of  subjects,  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  these  subjects  are 
qtiite  different  The  approaches  vary  from 
those  which  would  literally  bar  labor's  privi- 
lege of  striking  to  those  which  would  actu- 
ally Increase  the  wages  of  latwr.  Generally, 
they  limit  in  one  way  or  another  the  right  of 
labor  to  strike  at  any  time  under  any  condi- 
tions. Many  union  leaders  are  convinced 
the  destruction  of  unions  Is  the  real  pvirpose 
Ijehind  any  limitation  of  the  freedom  to 
strike.  They  argue  that,  while  labor  has  In 
the  strike  the  potent  weapon,  the  working 
man  cannot  afford  to  use  It  indiscriminately 
because  of  the  loss  of  wages  Incurred.  Man- 
agement, on  the  other  hand,  generally  con- 
tends that  work  stoppages  must  be  reduced 
by  methods  varying  from  mild  moral  obliga- 
tion not  to  strike,  to  a  legal  prohibition  of 
strikes  In  certain  industries.  They  empha- 
size generally  that  strikes  are  practically 
always  an  Inconvenience  to  the  public  and 
that  they  harm,  directly  or  indirectly,  inno- 
cent parties. 

There  are,  needless  to  say,  arguments  to 
be  presented  on  each  side  of  each  specific 
proposal  in  regard  to  labor-management  re- 
lations. Our  tendency  In  the  past  to  swing 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  in  regard  to 
these  relations  has  never  produced  a  final 
solution  to  this  most  dilQcult  of  our  prob- 
lems. Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we. 
as  Members  of  our  new  Republican  Congress, 
are  to  serve  oior  country  best,  we  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  providing  ttie  type  of  legis- 
lation and  the  kind  of  progress  that  will 
make  possible  greater  satisfaction  to  the 
public  and  consequently  greater  national 
peace  and  greater  production.  In  doing  this. 
we  cannot  accede  to  the  extreme  demands  of 
either  side.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  an- 
other series  of  stop-gap  measures.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  are  not  only  too  In- 
definite, but  they  have  made  possible  abuses 
and  misuses  by  some  unions  who  may  choose 
to  Ignore  the  common  Interest. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  in  whatever  labor 
legislation  we  provide,  we  should  maintain 
labor's  right  to  organize  and  labor's  right  to 
stop  work.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
make  sure  that  the  strength  of  labor  unions 
cannot  become  so  great  as  to  make  it  poasl- 
ble  for  any  man  or  union  to  bludgeon  man- 
agement or  the  Government  Into  granting 
any  demand  through  the  threat  of  the  strike 
weapon.  We  should  provide  machinery 
through  which  arbitration  could  be  accom- 
plished, knowing  full  well  that  granting  the 
right  of  bargaining  between  management 
and  labor  In  itself  will  not  always  produce  a 
peaceful  solution. 

Since  our  conunon  ptirpose  is  to  reduce 
labor-management  disharmony,  we  should 
make  sure  that  labor  can  no  longer  cripple 
production  through  strikes  having  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  immediate  working 
conditions  of  the  laborers  Involved:  that 
labor  cannot  create  monopolies  too  strategic 
or  too  powerful  for  even  Oovemment  to  con- 
trol; that  labor  cannot  organise  (or  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  other  than  a  choaen  mem- 
bership; and  that  individual  members  of 
unions  are  protected  by  Increased  democracy 
within  the  union.  On  the  other  hand,  any 
legislation  should  protect  the  laboring  man 
by  making  sure  that  management  cannot 
throtigh  coercion  or  threat  prevent  bis  Join- 
ing an  organization  of  other  laboring  men; 
that  management  cannot  by  pitting  one  man 
against  another  lower  the  wages  or  increase 
the  working  hours  of  both,  and  that  man- 
agement cannot  refuse  to  bargain  In  good 
faith  on  matters  concerned  with  working 
conditions. 

Keeping  In  mind  our  long  history  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  our  kmg  history  of 
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industrial  strife.  It  Is  my  earnest  hop>e  that 
we  as  legislators  will  seek  to  provide  a  fair 
and  far-reaching  solution  to  these  difficul- 
ties. It  Is  my  further  hope  that  you,  the 
women  of  the  Republican  Party,  will  take  an 
active  part  In  making  sure  that  we  maintain 
the  principles  of  our  party  in  advancing  not 
the  Interests  of  any  segment  of  society,  but 
the  interests  of  all  people  in  our  Nation  t»y 
demanding  that  labor  disputes  be  diminished 
by  (air,  equitable,  and  (ar-slghted  measures. 


Petroieum  Consenratioii  and  Farm 
Surpluses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5.  1947 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  farm  crops 
amount  to  one  of  our  greatest  national 
resources.  Exceeded  only  by  the  food 
value  of  farm  crops  is  the  value  of  the 
Industrial  things  that  can  be  made  from 
these  crops.  All  through  the  recent  war 
there  was  abundant  demonstration  of  the 
great  variety  of  uses  that  can  be  made  of 
products  synthetically  created  from  the 
common  farm  crops.  These  synthetic 
products  not  only  made  war  supplies  more 
abundant  but  actually  relieved  shortages 
of  the  most  critical  nature. 

The  war  hastened  the  exhaustion  of 
our  great  natural  resources  of  petroleum. 
As  the  Nation  moves  away  from  the  war 
period  the  threat  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses increases^  Rarely  have  national 
problems  dovetailed  in  more  convenient 
manner  than  in  these  two  cases  of  ex- 
haustion of  national  petroleum  supply 
and  mounting  agricultural  surpluses. 
Rubber  and  motor  fuel  can  be  made  in 
abundance  and  quality  from  the  alcohol 
derivatives  of  grain  crops.  When  rub- 
ber, motor  fuels,  and  other  commodities 
needed  in  volume  in  our  national  econ- 
omy are  made  from  grain  alcohol  the 
use  of  petroleum  is  reduced,  our  national 
reserve  is  conserved,  and  the  products  of 
American  farms  are  profitably  used. 

This  problem,  which  at  the  same  time 
Is  an  opportunity,  is  astutely  understood 
by  the  new  Governor  of  Nebraska,  the 
Honorable  Val  Peterson.  I  include  in 
these  remarks  copy  of  a  telegram  dis- 
patched by  Governor  Peterson  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  2  days  ago; 

LiNCOi.H.  Nebh.,  February  3,  1947. 
Hon.  Harky  S.  Truman. 
The  President, 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C: 
In  recent  months  officials  In  your  Depart - 
menu  of  Interior  and  State  have  Indicated 
that  our  national  petroleum  resources  would 
be  exhausted  In  a  relstlvely  short  period— 
poaslbly  25  years.  I  appreciate  these  state- 
ments are  controversial.  Now  the  Senate  Oil 
Investigating  Committee  declares  this  coun- 
try could  not  fight  another  major  war  If  It 
had  to  rely  on  its  own  petroleum  resources 
alone.  It  urges  bold  steps  to  get  synthetic- 
fuel  production  ready. 

These  statements,  If  supported  by  facts, 
make  the  action  of  Federal  agencies  In 
switching  from  industrial  alcohol  made  from 
farm  products  to  a  petroleum  base  in  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  absolutely 


indefensible  in  spite  of  the  present  cost  dif- 
ferential favorable  to  petroleum.  Alcohol  is 
made  from  starch,  which  is  air,  sunshine,  and 
water,  and  our  farms,  consistent  with  good 
soil-management  practices,  can  produce  an 
endless  supply. 

The  United  States  must  never  be  depend- 
ent again  on  the  foreign-owned  rubber  cartel 
which  formerly  juggled  rubber  prices  at  will. 
We  would  be  pwiying  exorbitant  prices  for 
rubber  today  were  it  not  (or  our  present  syn- 
thetic-rubber plants.  Rubber  shortages 
nearly  stalled  our  military  efforts  in  the  re- 
cent war. 

Further,  the  bane  of  farming,  surplus  pro- 
duction, is  Just  around  the  corner.  2  or  3 
years  away.  Scarcity  production  Is  Inde- 
fensible by  any  standard  and  extremely  costly 
to  our  taxpayers.  Nebraska  and  the  Midwest 
are  determined  that  the  black  night  of  farm 
depression  not  be  permitted  to  descend  on 
our  homes  again.  Our  hope  lies  largely  in 
the  chemurglc  movement  and  the  continua- 
tion of  operation  of  the  Government  alcohol 
planu  at  Omaha  and  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and 
others  Is  a  vital  part  of  that  movement. 

Over  600  products  are  made  from  industrial 
alcohol.  Had  America's  rubber  alone  been 
made  In  the  period  between  World  Wars  I 
and  n  (rom  Industrial  alcohol  made  from 
grains  there  would  not  have  t>een  a  single 
surplus  bushel  of  grain  and  no  farm  depres- 
sion In  the  degree  we  experienced. 

Militarily  we  should  conserve  oil.  Mili- 
tarily we  must  maintain  adequate  synthetic- 
rubber-production  facilities.  Agriculturally 
VK  must  eliminate  farm  surpluses  in  a  sound, 
constructive  manner.  As  an  example,  today 
millions  of  bushels  of  Government-owned 
potatoes  are  being  destroyed.  These  could 
easily  be  converted  Into  Industrial  alcohol 
and  stock-piled  for  (uture  use.  These  objec- 
tives can  be  reached  by  producing  synthetic 
rubber  (rom  industrial  alcohol  made  from 
farm  products.  Our  entire  national  economy 
would  reap  eventual  benefit  from  such  a  pro- 
gram Only  the  foreign-owned  cartel  which 
shamelessly  exploits  native  populations 
would  be  in  any  manner  Injured. 

Mldwestemers  look  to  you,  as  one  of  them, 
to  take  action  that  will  benefit  not  only 
agriculture  but  the  entire  Nation. 

Val  Feterson. 
Governor  of  Nebraska. 


How  Roosevelt  Double-Crossed  the  Poles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1947 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Febru- 
ary 5,  1947: 

How    RooaXVELT    DOtTBLf-CtOaSEO    THE    POLM 

Surely  by  now  there  Is  nobody  left  In  the 
Western  World  who  would  argue  that  Poland 
got  a  square  deal  out  of  World  War  U.  The 
record  is  plain  enough. 

In  March  l»3«,  the  Poles  were  still  In  a 
position  to  sell  out  to  Hitler  with  minimum 
losses  or  sund  up  to  him  and  risk  aU  for 
victory.  ,  „    . . 

They  were  promised  unconditional  full  aid 
by  BrlUln  and  France,  and  so  defied  Hitler. 
Late  in  August  1W9.  Hitler  and  Stalin 
stunned  the  whole  world  by  making  a  Joint 
military  pact,  promptly  followed  by  their 
joint  Invasion  of  Poland. 


The  Poles  fought  them  both  and  when  they 
could  no  longer  maintain  a  government  In 
Warsaw  they  set  up  a  government  In  exile. 
And  SO  Poland  became  the  worst  battle- 
ground of  the  whole  war,  ravaged  flrst  by 
the  Germans,  then  by  the  Russians,  for  six 
terrible  years. 

But  the  promises  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  both  direct  and  plainly  implied  In 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  speeches  of 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt,  gave  the  Poles  every 
right  to  believe  that  In  victory  over  Ger- 
many Poland  would  be  restored  to  prewar 
independence. 

It  was  a  false  hope  based  on  false  prom- 
ises, as  the  elections  Jtut  ended  in  Poland 
plainly  have  demonstrated  and  as  President 
Truman  only  yesterday  acknowledged  In  his 
bitter  criticism  of  those  elections  to  the 
new  ambassador  of  Russian-controlled 
Poland. 

The  fact  Is  that  Poland  has  simply  swapped 
the  domination  o(  Hitler  for  Stalin,  and  at 
the  most  ghastly  price  ever  Inflicted  upon 
any  people  in  the  modern  world. 

Not  even  the  defeated  Germans  and  Jape- 
neee  have  been  punished  so  brutally  as  the 
Pt^es  In  "victory,"  for  their  puntohment  in- 
cludes along  with  the  loss  of  men.  material 
wealth,  and  land,  also  their  loss  of  faith  In 
us.  They  were  double-crossed  by  Roosevelt, 
flat  out.  He  promised  them  something  from 
the  United  States  of  America  and  he  did 
not  keep  his  word. 

Why  did  he  promise  that  which  he  could 
not  or  would  not  deliver?  You  will  And  the 
answer  In  a  new  book  by  Poland's  ex-am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  and  ex-pas- 
slonate  admirer  of  Roosevelt,  Jan  Ciechan- 
owski. 

The  name  of  this  book  Is  Defeat  In  Vic- 
tory. It  U  397  pages  long,  was  published  In 
1947  by  Doubleday  &  Co.,  and  cosu  »3.50. 

WHY  ROOSEVELT  BETRATEO  rOLaS 

It  Is  the  detailed  story  of  Clechanowskl's 
experiences  in  this  city  trying  to  save  his 
country  from  the  Russians  and  has  no  equal 
as  a  dictionary  and  handbook  on  how  a 
President  of  the  United  States  can  use  his 
great  office  to  deceive,  betray,  and  abuse 
the  confidence  of  a  helpless  and  sullerlng 
people. 

Defeat  In  Victory  should  be  In  every  pub- 
lic-school library  for  the  education  of  gen- 
erations to  come  concerning  another  piece 
of  the  truth  about  Roosevelt. 

Why  did  he  deceive  the  Poles?  Why  did 
he  not  have  the  coiurage  to  tell  the  Poles  the 
truth— that  It  was  beyond  hU  wlU  or  his 
power  to  rescue  them  from  Stalin  as  well 
as  from  Hitler?     Ciechanowskl  gives  a  clue: 

'I  was  frequently  asked  by  election  agents 
of  the  New  Deal  what  I  thought  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  way  to  obtain  the  support 
of  what  they  called  'the  Polish  vote'  (or  the 
Democratic  machine  (In  Roosevelt's  term  IV 
campaign  of  1944). 

"I  was  repeatedly  told  blimtly  by  the  New 
Dealers  of  the  Palace  Guard  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ambassador  Lane  to  replace  Blddle 
as  American  Ambassador  to  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment on  September  a.  1944,  was  not  only 
a  proof  of  the  President's  'abiding*  interest  in 
Poland  but  also  a  political  move  which  they 
hoped  woiUd  be  reflected  by  the  Pollah  vote." 

BIDDIMO    rOR    THE    POLISH    VOTE   Uf    lt44 

Ciechanowskl  writes  further  that  In  spite 
of  all  these  maneuvers  the  Polish -American 
Congress,  representing  most  voters  of  Polish 
extraction,  was  still  doubtful  that  Roosevelt 
was  positively  for  a  free  and  independent 
Poland  until  he  saw  Charles  Bosroarek,  head 
of  their  organization,  at  Chicago  on  October 

18    1944. 

In  that  Interview  Ciechanowskl  reporu 
that  Roosevelt  "deflnitely  promised"  Boa- 
marek  "to  take  active  steps  to  lnaiu«  Po- 
land's Independence." 

Whereupon  the  main  Pollah-langtaage 
presa    and    the    PolUh-American    CongiaM 
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e*m«  out  w«h  ■  wham  for  lloo»»TPjfi 
tUetton  to  t«fm  IV      He  wm  r««lectc<j 
And  thcrMftcr  ttM  Polw  b«ff»n  to 
eov*r  what  they  had  bouxht  with  thctr 
No  n««d  her*  to  d«*mb«  U  all  airain. 
ahoWB  plainly  vnouch  that  ffveo 
promlainK  <&<•  Poles  one  thlnn 
■MurinK  fltalln  on  the  side  by  won 
that  It  was  ail  )t«t  rampatgn  tiill 
Tha  details  of  bow  the  vuth  cama 
to  Ctachanowakt  and   th«  Polaa  in  fe(i«ral 
art  btood-chiiltng  to  n«d.  but  worth 
•IttMB'a  atMBttOB  m  a  Iwann  in  Rooset^U 
falthlaaRMM  and  teek  oX  character 

mw  DKAL  FLAJra  ram  r.  s.  a.  ui  i»4a 
Here  la  one  fair  sample,  reporting  a 
Inf  after  the  election  between  Ciechan<  i 
•ad  Barry  Hopkina  who  wsa  even 
tha  way  to  Staiin: 

"Hopkina  waa  In  a  jovtal   mood 
■urcd   me  that  ha   would  do  hla  bea 
thoUKh   It   waa   bo  easy   matter   to 
8t«Un.     Ha  then  added  jokingly: 

"  'We   have   to   think   of   other   vary 
portant  thtnga.' 

"I  aAked  him  what  things  could  be 
Important  at  this  time  ihsn  to  lay  the 
datlooa  for  the  United  Nations'  collabotiition 
la  a  aarure  postwar  world  on  the 
Aaartoan  prtnclplaa.    Be  laughed  arte 
tmmwl  In  hla  humoroualy  cynical  way 

"  'Why.  we  have  to  prepare  the 
•le«tlon  campaign  of  1948.'  " 

tins  may  have  thought  that  waa  f 
ha  certainly  waa  not  joking.     The 
on  the  Poles.     Thoae  few  atUl 
•o  raealvt  Btalla'a  cruel  meretaa. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  ntatAMA 

01  TMg  HOUU  or  KIPRBSSNTA'nMlB 

Wednetdat.  Frbruary  5.  1947 

Mr.  OILLIX.  Mr.  SpnUur.  under  have 
ffrAnt«d  to  «xt«nd  mjr  remarkji  tn  th« 
RtcoRP.  I  would  Itk^  to  tncludf  thr  fol< 
lowing  rduorlaJ  from  today*  WaM^pnf 
ton  Poat: 

»ooT«aii>'Mocni 

The  eacalleiit   ralatloaa  eslatlniv  betWaea 

Maalco  aad  thla  country  will  be  fortilk  1  by 

Praaldeat  Trtunan  s  impending  vlalt  to  I  lesi- 

CO  City     One  problem  above  all  haa  a  laaa 

wbleb  ahould  enliat  the  prompt  and  se^loua 

eoncarn  of  both  eountnea.    Thla  U  the 

hraali  of  tmn  ■■<  laowth  dlaeaae  tn 

The  tttiian  haa  bean  tr  icad  to  Mextco'i 

from  South  Araertca  of  a  few 

from  sn  Infected  region.     Mexioo 

in  letting  them  in.  deaplte  the  ad^oln- 

I's  repreecntaUona  to  the 

that  aoch  a  eo«iraa  would   be   unwlae 

waa  then  decided  on  the  Amerlam 

doae    the    border    aa    a    saxeguard    for 

Booth wcatam    cattle.      However,    for 

reaaoo  that  Secretary  Anderson  may  exqialn 

In  hla  forthcoming  statement  on  the  tmb  |ect, 

tha  bars  were  dropped  for  a  time,  onlv  1 1  be 

put  up  again  when  the  dread  dlaeaae  broke 

out   tn   northern   Ifezloo.     But.   aatde  1  rora 

this  mistake,  .our  proptncpiity  and  our  i  ood 

nelghlxvllneea    alike    require    that    we    do 

everything  poaaible  to  help  Mexico  eradi:ata 

tha  apMamlc 

Foot-aad-mouth  disease  Is  extremrty  ^iflk 
cult  to  eope  vrlth.  In  one  known  Inst  Jice 
ocexuTlng  In  CaltrornU  in  1039.  the  i  maa 
Ilved^-a^  daya  aTtcr  a  quarantine  had  (een 
If  ted.  It  waa  In  a  pile  of  old  hay  that 
net  been  deatroyad.  It  can  be  carried  in 
the  nroat  unespaetad  way.    An  bgltsh  inl- 
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dier  auttoacd  In  Oermany.  after  visiting  an 
Infected  srea.  apparently  carried  the  virua 
on  hla  ahc«a  to  KnKtand.  and  paaaad  on  tha 
dlaaaae  to  hla  family's  dairy  cattle.  Tha 
Mcsleans  iippear  to  be  doing  what  they  can 
Ui  extlrpute  the  diacase.  Ight  itataa  are 
affected,  and  tn  them  are  000,000  head  of 
cattle.  Including  aoO.OOO  dairy  cows,  which 
supply  half  the  entire  population  of  Mexico 
with  mUk.  Northern  Mexico  cattleman  have 
pledirad  IC  percent  of  their  calf  crope  and 
a  100  perc<-nt  increase  In  their  taxes  to  help 
pay  for  th^f*  cattle  that  must  be  alautthtered. 
The  President's  visit  will  demonstrate  our 
common  concern  and  combined  action  In  re- 
apcet  of  thla  and  other  mattera  In  our  rela- 
tions with  Mexico. 


ExenptioDs  From  Certain  Ijicome>Tax 
Pajments  i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEANI 

or  HFW  JXaSFT  ' 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  R£PRESSNTATIVB8 
Wednesday.  February  5.  194f 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  K  high 
time  that  Congress  make  a  study  of  the 
exemptions  from  certain  Income-tax 
paymentj*  which  are  granted  under  pres- 
ent laws  and  regulations  to  cooperatives. 

These  exemptions  were  originally 
granted,  and  JasUy  so.  to  help  farmers  in 
their  matkcting  problems.  During  the 
years,  however,  the  cooperative  move- 
ment has  Invaded  the  territory  of  the 
Uxpaying  Main  Street  merchant,  busl- 
neas.  and  industry. 

The  result  la  that  the  private  enter- 
prise merchant  and  manufacturer,  who 
pay  substantial  taxes,  must  meet  the 
comprtltlcn  of  cooperative  biulneaaes 
whirh  get  off  vlrtuall.v  tax-free. 

There  ia  little  complaint  of  the  farmer 
type  coop'«ratlve.  nor  of  the  theory  of 
the  coopfratlvr*  movement,  but  these 
concern.'*  ihould  remain  true  cooivra- 
tives  and  iitick  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  formed. 

The  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  A«socit- 
tion.  one  of  our  SUte's  outntanding  civic 
organizations,  haa  called  my  attention 
to  certain  editorials  dl.<,cusslng  this  .seri- 
ous and  growing  probicm.  which  follow: 
{From  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  tvening  Times] 
nu  nucs  or  aiTrm  I 

Revelations  concerning  the  operations  of 
the  0«uryra<>n'8  League  Cooperative  Aaaocla- 
tlon.  representing  eo  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducers  In  Uie  New  York  mllkahed.  raise  the 
queatlon  of  whether  there  should  be  a  change 
In  governmental  policies  with  respect  to 
farmers'  cocperatlves.  They  are  granted  by 
law  exemption  from  business  taxes  levied  on 
private  coropantee.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  aids  them  In  many 
ways.  Their  prosperity  la  advanced  mate- 
rially by  Government  aid. 

Tet.  the  Dairymen's  League  has  admitted 
btiylng  upwiird  of  900.000  pounds  of  butter 
to  saataln  the  price  beyond  the  deadline  for 
aettmg  milk  and  butter  prices  In  New  York 
for  the  mont  h  of  January.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculttire  has  properly  or- 
dered an  inveatlgation  of  wtiat  was  undeni- 
ably a  caae  cf  market  rigging  for  selfish  gain 
If  not  a  crlmLnal  conspiracy  against  the  con- 
sumers of  Nt  w  Tork  8Ut«. 


Tha  question  of  why  memberi  of  such  an 
organisation  should  ba  tha  beneficiaries  of 
Important  financial  coneaaslons  by  the  Oov- 
•mmant  la  ona  for  Congraas  to  answer. 

I  Prom  the  Summit  (M.  J.)  Herald  of  Jacviary 
80.  19471 

tnfMaaKKo 

The  mask  la  off.  Cooperative  organizations 
which  pay  little  or  no  Federal  income  tax 
on  their  profits  estimated  at  $12,000,000,000 
In  1945  will  have  aome  of  their  extracurricular 
activities  brought  Into  the  spotlight. 

The  Federal  Oovanunent  haa  brought  a 
criminal  Information  action  against  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Aaacclatlon, 
operating  with  26.000  dairymen  In  the  North- 
cistern  Btataa.  including  New  Jersey,  on  the 
charge  cf  manipulating  the  price  of  butter 
on  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange.  The 
cooperative  Is  accused  of  buying  over  600  COO 
pounds  of  butter  during  a  5-day  period  at 
a  cost  of  $561,767  to  support  the  price  of  milk 
handled  by  Ita  members.  The  New  Tcrk 
Consumers  League  estimates  the  alleged  price 
manipulation  coat  the  public  91S.0O0.CC0. 

It  la  high  time  that  these  money-bloated 
co-ops  be  compelled  to  tee  the  mark.  The 
record  now  reveals  that  they  use  their  huge 
tax-exempt  profita  to  manipulate  the  butter 
and  ml.*k  commodity  markets,  thus  impoaing 
a  vast  economic  hardahlp  on  the  consumlxig 
public. 

This  revelation  of  co-op  commodity  price 
manipulation  will  have  the  affect  of  deaUoy- 
ing  the  aura  of  benevolence  to  the  public 
which  co-ops  have  assumed  In  their  Nation- 
wide operations,  Depriving  the  children  of 
low-Income  famlllaa  of  price-manipulated 
milk  la  not  exactly  an  act  of  philanthropy. 

Exposure  of  the  hypocritical  co-op  gam* 
la  long  overdue.  A  long-alatplng  rrmirm 
should  speedily  come  to  grips  with  the  oomp 
tax  and  economic  menaoa. 

Tha  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association  says: 
"Recant  developments  should  focus  national 
attention  on  the  co-op  octopus  which  shifts 
the  Income-tax  load  on  Industry  and  buslneaa 
with  which  It  la  In  dally  competition  and 
now  bludgeons  the  oonaumar  with  comnod- 
ity-prlee  manlpulatton," 

Tha  co-op  masquarads  party  Is  at  aa  and. 

(Piom  tha  Newark  (If.  J.)  evening  News  of 
January  as.  i»47| 


loot  wo  HNBa 

New  York  City's  rallk-prloa  scandal  haa 
resulted  tn  the  DaU7men'i  Laagua  Coop- 
erative Aaaoclation  and  four  of  ita  exacutiva 
offlcera  payUig  a  tout  of  M0.OOO  In  finaa  for 
violating  tha  Federal  Commoditica  Xxcbange 
Act.  They  pleaded  guilty  to  having  bought 
In  a  5-d.ay  period  hundreds  of  thouennds  of 
pounds  of  butter  for  the  purpoee  of  keeping 
milk  prices  at  an  artificially  high  level.  The 
latter  are  fixed  monthly  upon  the  basla  pri- 
marUy  of  the  wholeaaie  butter  price  in  areaa 
operating  under  the  act. 

The  defendanU  had  attempted  to  Justify 
their  action  on  the  grotind  of  protecting 
producers  from  a  drastic  reduction  of  prices 
and  preventing  a  shortage  In  New  York  City 
by  diversion  of  Its  supply  to  other  sections 
where  prices  were  allegedly  higher  The 
latter  reason  was  the  same  that  State  Milk 
Director  Foran  gave  In  December  for  raising 
New  Jersey  milk  prices  1  cent  a  quart, 
which  increase  he  recently  ordered  rescinded, 
effective  February  7.  In  short,  price  fixing 
of  milk  seems  to  have  become  more  or  less  a 
rlng-around-a-roay  game. 

Its  market -rigging  tactics  may  cost  the 
dairymen's  cooperative  considerably  more 
than  the  $25,000  fine  Imposed  on  it.  depend- 
ing on  how  much  of  the  butter  It  acquired 
haa  yet  to  be  disposed  of.  The  cooperative 
paid  approximately  86  cents  a  pound.  The 
day  iu   butter   deaUngs   were   expoaed   the 
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wholesale  price  slumped  10  cents.  Yesterday 
It  was' 63  cenu  a  pound  for  93-score.  Obvl- 
oualy  a  difference  of  13  cents  could  mean 
quite  a  loas  on  the  cooperative's  "Invest- 
mant"  In  668.000  pounds. 

The  effect  of  the  New  York  episode  has 
been  to  increaae  public  diaaatlsfactlon  with 
price*ftxlng  systems  that  are  concerned  only 
with  minimum  prices.  It  will  not  be  allayed 
by  either  the  Federal  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's order  reducing  milk  a  cent  a  quart 
It.  the  five  large  northeastern  milk  market- 
ing areas  or  Mr.  Foran 's  similar  action.  Both 
systems  fhould  be  abolished  or  else  revised 
and  coordinated. 


H.    R.    1671,    Introduced    Today,    ao 
Amendment  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  5,  1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
proposed  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  and  is  intended 
to  circumvent  secret  deals  between  sell- 
ers and  buyers,  whereby  only  the  largest 
operators  obtain  inside  prices,  terms,  or 
discounts.  This  has  proven  a  serious 
detriment  to  free  and  fair  competition 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  competing 
manufacturers  and  distributors  at 
wholesale  and  retail. 

Tlie  .sole  purpose  of  this  amendment 
Is  to  eliminate  these  secret  transactions 
and  to  strengthen  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  in  the  interest  of  small  business.  It 
obligates  all  sellers  in  commerce  to  make 
known  to  all  their  cu.stomer.s  all  of  their 
prices,  tcrm.s.  and  discounts  under  the 
same  condition.'^  and  to  make  them  »vail- 
able  to  all  customers. 

This  proposal  was  referred  to  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  It  was,  In  turn, 
submitted  by  Chairman  Sumners  to  the 
Depnilment  of  Justice.  Federal  Trade 
CommLs.sion.  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  All  have 
endorsed  the  mea-iure  in  principle  with 
some  strengthening  .suggestions  for 
changes,  which  have  been  embodied  in 
this  amendment. 

Its  purpose  is  to  amend  section  2A. 
following  the  first  proviso.  In  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act,  and  is  as  follows : 

Provided,  however,  That  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  seller  to  sell  at  a  price,  discount, 
or  other  terms,  by  reason  of  quantities  sold, 
or  seasonal  order,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
tinless  he  has  undertaken  in  good  faith  (1) 
to  make  known  to  all  of  his  customers  that 
such  price  and /or  discount  and /or  term  is 
available  to  them  under  the  same  conditions 
to  all  of  his  cuatomers  for  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

The  Congress  must  do  something  to 
safeguard  small  business  from  almost 
complete  extinction  if  such  enterprises 
shall  have  a  free  and  open  field  to  com- 
pete. Small  business  asks  no  special  fa- 
vors in  this  respect,  yet  in  past  practices 
in  business  certain  favored  buyers  be- 
cause of  their  size  have  been  able  to  force 


favored  concessions  from  suppliers  due 
to  their  buying  power  which  are  denied 
to  the  general  run  of  buyers. 

In  effect,  it  means  that  all  customers 
of  a  supplier  will  know  exactly  all  the 
conditions  of  sales  and  shall  have  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  to  purchase  on  an 
equal  basis. 

The  present  act  forbids  these  discrim- 
inations, but  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
Roblnson-Palman  Act  that  requires  .such 
terms,  discounts,  or  prices  be  made  gen- 
erally public  to  all  customers. 

This  law  now  provides  for  other  ex- 
ceptions to  prevent  "price  changes  from 
time  to  time  where  in  response  to  chang- 
ing conditions  affecting  the  market  but 
not  limited  to  actual  or  imminent  dete- 
rioration of  perishable  goods,  obsoles- 
cence of  season  goods,  distress  sales  under 
court  process,  or  sales  in  good  faith  in 
discontinuance  of  business  in  the  goods 
concerned." 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  present 
Congress  will  speedily  enact  thi.s  amend- 
ment to  provide  equal  opportunities  to 
all  buyers  and  special  privileges  to  none. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 
A  bill  relating  to  certain  discriminatory  pric- 
ing practices  affecting  commerce 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  2  (a)  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  supplement  exist- 
Ing  laws  against  unlawful  restralnU  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes."  aa 
amended  (U.  8.  C.  IMO  ed..  title  15.  sec. 
13  (ai),  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  the  colon  at  the  end  of  the  first 
proviso  the  following:  "Provided,  however, 
That  It  Bhiill  be  unlawful  for  any  acller  to 
sell  at  a  price,  discount  or  other  terms,  by 
reason  of  quantltlea  sold,  or  seasonal  order, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  unless  he  has  under- 
taken In  good  faith  (1)  to  make  known  to 
nil  of  his  customers  that  tjuch  price  and  or 
discount  and  or  term  Is  avallnble  to  them 
UJicler  the  same  condltlonH  to  all  of  his  cus- 
toinera  fur  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 


To  Avert  Waste 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

Or/WISCONSM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5.  1947 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune: 

TO   AVSRT   WASTE 

Potatoes  are  all  right  In  their  place— but 
political  hot  potatoes  are  something  else 
again. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  must  be 
finding  that  out,  for  It  seems  that  Its  ex- 
perience with  Irish  potatoes  in  1946  Is  some- 
thing of  a  political  hot  potato. 

Last  week  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
authorized  the  dumping  of  at  least  20,000.000 
bushels  of  surplus  potatoes  out  of  a  45,000.- 
OOO-bushel  surplus.  Under  a  legal  commit- 
ment to  support  prices  to  growers,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  removing  the  sur- 
plus from  commercial  channels. 

The  unhappy  experience  will  cost  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  around  S80.000.000 
before  It  has  been  concluded,  on  the  esti- 
mates of  Secretary  Andersot.. 


Soma  of  tha  surplus  spuds  went  into  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol.  Some  more  of  tbeaa 
may  wind  up  in  the  achooMunch  program. 
Soma  of  them  have  gone  for  livestock  feed— 
and  undoubtedly  a  lot  of  them  jiut  spoiled. 

The  crop  last  year  was  the  largeat  on  rec- 
ord, amounting  to  around  476,000,000 
bushels. 

It  seems  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that 
abundant  production  has  such  unfortunate 
results  for  the  Department  or  Agriculture  - 
and  the  Treaaury— when  around  the  world 
large  numbers  of  people  are  still  undernour- 
ished, and  when  large  amounu  of  other 
kinds  of  foodstuffs  are  being  ahlpped  to 
them,  with  more  to  go. 

But  perhaps  there's  something  to  be 
learned  from  the  potato  situation  after  all. 
One  of  the  things  demonstrated  is  that  It's 
high  time  to  be  thinking  about  what  can  t>e 
done  in  case  comparable  situations  develop 
in  other  agricultural  producta — and  devlaing 
a  remedy. 

As  things  stand  today,  the  Government  la 
committed  to  support  prices  for  nearly  two 
more  years  on  a  number  of  Important  agri- 
cultural articles.  , 

So  there  Is  some  time  left  In  which  to 
reach  a  solution,  so  far  as  net  return  to  pro- 
ducers is  concerned,  and  to  avert  the  disaster 
which  an  overproduction  might  bring  in  tha 
way  of  price  declines.  In  the  absence  of  guar- 
anteed prices.  The  price  supports  provide 
an  adjustment  period. 

With  potatoes,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  had  a  demonstration  of  how  pro- 
duction can  get  ahead  of  market  demanda— 
an  expensive  demonstration.  It  haa  read- 
justed lU  sighu  and  trimmed  previoxialy  an- 
nounced acreage  allotmenu  for  potato 
growers. 

Nevertheless  a  lot  of  spuda  went  to  wast«. 

It  would  be  wasteful  In  the  extreme  If  any- 
thing like  that  Is  permitted  to  happen  to 
other  food  producu.  Wlae  planning  ahould 
avert  any  such  poaslblllty. 

The  Btablllty  of  farming  may  depend,  In 
years  aheid,  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  solution 
which  Congress  reaches  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural cominodmcii.  prf)duction  of  which 
WAS  boosted  tremendously  during  the  war 
years. 


TVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  ALAtAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVM 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1947 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  Red  Bank  Register,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Red  Bank.  N.  J., 
which  letter  is  written  by  Mr.  W.  B.  West, 
member  of  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, with  reference  to  TVA: 

EorroB,  the  Red  Bank  Recisteh, 

Red  Bank.  N.  J. 

Deae  Sa:  The  editorial  entitled  "TVA 
Wants  More  Favors"  in  your  November  21 
issue  was  read  with  interest.  \ind  whereaa 
I  felt  the  urge  to  write  you  on  this  subject, 
yet  it  remained  for  a  friend  to  also  call  your 
editorial  to  my  attention  before  I  resolved  to 
write  you. 

First,  as  a  reader  of  the  Register,  and  one 
of  your  customers,  I  cannot  t)elleve  that,  at 
heart,  you  would  willfully  be  unfair  to  anyone 
or  to  anything,  so  these  remarks  are  predi- 
cated on  that  thesis. 
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SMoad.  I  muat  confetw  eomplet* 
klwwrl»<H»  of  the  mrrtt  (or  lack  of  mer 
tlM  daim  OC  the  TVA  for  exemption  trvtt 
onkr  at  llMOnverslou  D:rector  John  R 
filB  ciirbtng  all  nonttnttal  contract' 
do  I  vt%h  to  beeoo*  Involved  In  your 
ml  references  to  the  bureaticrattc  ml^d 
wcrk. 

Third.    I   do    wish,   however,   to 
challenge  your  itatenneat  that.  "The 
Ity  (TVA  >  has  principally  dlstlngut&bed 
M  aa  UuaUabki  wpta^r  oi  tax  funds." 
cause,  through  fMsarch  and  personal 
vatlon  over  more  than  a  decade,  I 
something  of  an  authority  on  the  Oc 
ment's    Mu&cle    Shoals    Industries     ( 
fofmed  the  nucleus  for  the  TVA)  and 
•BtOMlvely  about  not  only  that  projec 
.  also  about  the  TVA  and  lU  activities  for 
llcatluns  In  the  United  States  and 
so  that  surely  I  should  be  in  a  posUlfm 
challenge  such  a  statement  as  that 
above.     (See.  for  example.  Sclentinc 
can.  May  7.  1921.  and  October  1933. 
Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil 
BCcrs  for  April  1934  ) 

Fotfhh,  because  of  other  dutlee.  I 
been  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
the  TVA  for  the  last  few  years,  but 
on  the  other  hand — been  able  to  glean, 
time   to   time,   some    Information    fron  i 
public  presa,  and  especially  frum 
and  scientific  publications  which — so 
convuiced,  proves  your  statement 
quoted,  to  be  tn  error. 

For  example,  consider  the  foUowlni; 
tatkm  from  an  article  by  Theodore  B 
head  of  the  Department  of  Civil  and 
tary  Bn<r>neering.  Massachusetts  Instltilte 
Technology,  as  piiblUhed  In  the  Jourr  al 
the  Boston  Society  of  Civil   Knglneeifi 
January  1944: 

-The  TVA  development  rcpreaents  a 
great  investment  by  the  people  of  this 
try.  who  should  be  vitally  Interested 
•oundness  of  this  investment.     The 
BlhUlty  of  expending  stich  a  huge  stir  i 
been  from  the  start  very  keenly  « 
Those  who-  have  been  concerned   Wit^ 
reeponslblllty  are  naturally  anxious 
eesentlal  economy  of  the  whole  project 
clearly  understood. 

"As  a  result  of  the  work  now  com 
or  under  construction  there  will  be 
available: 

"1.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
navigable  channel  from  the  mouth  o 
river  to  Knoxville. 

"2.  (a)   Control  of  destructive  floods 
the  Tenneseee  River  and  the  lower 
of  Its  principal  tributaries. 

"(b)   Reduction  of  maximum  flood 
on  the  Ohio  below  Paducah  and  on  the 
aUalppi  River  at  Cairo,  by  at  least  8  fee' 

*^.  Total  power -genera  ting  capacity  c 
praxUBately  3.000.000  kilowatts,  eapabfe 
prodtKlng  1.400.000  kilowatu  of 
power. 

•'This  is  without  doubt  an  exceptions  1 
ample  ol  the  merits  oi  multlple-purpoe 
velopment.    where    several    benefits 
frcm   the  constrviction  of  a  single 
strtKtures." 

Thus,   It   win   be  seen  the  TVA   has 
distinguished    Itself    tn    flood    control 
.navigation,  to  mention  but  two  of  iti 
tenalve  beneficial  activities  and  It  wotil  I 
qutre  a  long  Ume  and  many  paees  of 
enumerate  all  of  Its  distinguishing 
pWihuiints. 

Afaln.  several  foreign  governments 
•ent  agents  to  these  shores  to  study  th 
gaalnatlon   and   operations  of    the   TV 
cedar  that  similar  schemes  may  be  appllfd 
one  or  more  river  systems  abroad 
modarn  adencc  has  come  to  rccognlae 
neceastty  of  thinking  of  aad  working 
whole  river  system    (Including  trlbuta 
tnitaad  of  Just  some  partlctilar  point 
portion  of  a  stream  when  attacking 
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control,  navigation  and  hydrodeetrK  power 

development  problems. 

Plnally.  the  TVA  made  valuable  and  sig- 
nificant connrlbutlon  to  the  recent  war  ef- 
fort. For  example,  my  friend  who  prodded 
me  into  writing  this  letter  has  pointed  out 
the  following  facts  which  are  known  to  htm 
as  a  resident  of  one  of  the  hundreds  of  com- 
munities served  by  the  TVA:  Large  numbers 
of  naval  landing  craft  and  even  oceangoing 
veaeels  were  constructed  on  a  large  TVA  lake 
at  Decatur,  Ala.,  from  which  point  they  were 
able  to  pass  out  to  sea — thanks  to  the  TVA 
(and  Ifiasisslppl  River)  navigation  systems. 
He  also  says  there  was  a  great  arsenal  at 
Redstone  near  Hunts\ille.  Ala.,  where  mil- 
lions of  rounds  of  ammunition  wene  made 
during  the  recent  war  and  that  the  abund- 
ance cf  TVA  electric  power  was  a  contribu- 
tory reason  for  locating  this  plant  In  that 
area. 

This  was.  of  course.  In  addition  to  tons  of 
explosives  turned  out  at  the  Muscle  Shoala 
nitrate  plants,  the  power  supplied  to  alu- 
minum factorifs  for  airplane  materials  manu- 
facttire.  and  even  the  atomic-bomb  plant  at 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 

With  these  facts  before  you.  surely  you 
will  agree  tliat  when  problems  of  national 
Interest  and  concern  are  being  discussed, 
every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  be 
accurate  and  truthful  and.  above  all,  en- 
tirely free  from  sectional  prejudice. 

Concemlnt:  your  reference  to  the  TVA  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  privately  owned  power  com- 
panies which  had  been  operating  in  that  area 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  TVA.  the 
case  was  settled  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  (thanks  to  the  late  Wendell 
WUlkle) .  so  the  power  companies  had  their 
day  In  court.  In  any  event,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference, in  righteousness,  between  drafting 
private  property  in  the  form  of  a  human 
being  for  thia  defense  of  tUb  Nation  in  war 
(With  frequtnt  resultant  wrecking  of  his 
life)  and  taking  over  private  property  for 
the  good  of  an  area  or  the  Nation  la  either 
peace  or  war?  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  private  power  companies  which  had  been 
operating  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  con- 
tingent arean  prior  to  1933  are  yet  operat- 
ing there,  some  In  competition  with  TVA.  so 
"the  fight  g<ies  on." 

Very  truly  yours. 

W.  B.  WEst, 
Jf ember,  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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America  Matt  Recapture  Zeal  for  Democ- 
racy If  We  Hope  To  Persuade  Others 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  S,  194f 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinots.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RacoRO.  I  Include  herewith  the  lollow- 
ing  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  February  2. 1947: 

NOTXS    ON   A   TtXro   WOKO 

Did  you.  too.  O  friend.  8upi>ose  democracy 
was  only  for  elections,  for  politics,  and  for 
a  party  name? 

Walt  Whitman  asked  that  question  In  1871. 
It  can  be  asked  with  far  greater  cogency 
today.  To  Walt  Whitman,  democracy  was 
not  a  stale  and  flabby  word,  concerning  Itself 
With  outward  forms,  but  a  way  of  life  for 
which  men  have  died  that  other  men  should 
be  free,  in  body  and  soul,  to  pursue  happi- 
ness. 

The  reason  the  United  States  Is  doing  a 
poor  job  In  teaching  democracy  to  the  peo- 


ples of  Japan  and  Germany — to  say  nothing 
of  humanity  everywhere — Is  that  we  our- 
selves have  lest  the  burning,  crusading  spirit 
of  an  enrlier  America. 

Speaking  about  Austria  recently,  Lcland 
Stowe  said  that  once  the  armies  of  occupa- 
tion are  withdrawn.  It  would  be  easy  for  a 
right-wing  Fascist  dictatorship  to  spawn  and 
p-ow  out  of  that  country's  extreme  misery. 
And  he  added: 

"If  the  armies  of  the  Allied  democracies 
had  had  some  real  conception  of  how  to 
propagandl2e  and  Inculcate  democratic  Ideas 
and  practices,  the  long-term  political  outlook 
for  Austria  would  not  be  nearly  so  disturbing 
as  It  is  today.  •  •  •  Germany.  Austria, 
and  Italy  (the  combined  heart  of  Europe) 
remain  serious  danger  spots — very  much  ac- 
centuated by  oiu-  own  political  incptness." 

It  is  not  enough  to  blame  the  armies  for 
failure  to  spread  democratic  ideals:  the  fault 
lies  deeper.  The  whole  Nation  takes  democ- 
racy for  granted.  We  were  all  bom  under 
It.  learned  about  It.  often  too  unwillingly,  at 
school  (where  it  is  often  taught  in  humdrum 
and  unimaginative  fashion),  mouthed  its 
catchwords  on  the  Fourth  of  Ju!y,  and  accept 
its  blessings  as  though  they  were  automati- 
cally bestowed. 

Though  the  United  States  has  fought  In 
two  world  wars  within  a  generation,  and 
though  we  have  witnessed  and  are  stiil  wit- 
nessing the  brutal  tyrannies  of  other  forma 
of  government,  we  still  need  a  rebirth  of  the 
democratic  spirit — that  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  Jeffersons.  Adamses,  and  Tom 
Palnes  of  Revolutionary  days;  the  John 
Browns,  Thoreaus,  and  Garrisons  of  the 
slavery  issue.  To  all  the?e  men  democracy 
was  not  Just  a  word,  a  static  thing,  but  dy- 
namic: It  was  not  reactionary,  but,  In  the 
best  sense,  revolutionary. 

We  ought  to  go  back  and  refresh  ourselves 
with  the  deeds  and  words  of  the  men  who 
won  the  liberty  we  so  lazily  enjoy  today.  Old 
Samuel  Adams  was  not  making  a  political 
speech  when  he  said  In  1771: 

"The  liberties  of  our  country,  the  freedom 
of  our  civil  Constitution  are  worth  defending 
at  all  hazards;  and  It  is  our  duty  to  defend 
them  against  all  attacks." 

Nor  was  Patrick  Henry.  4  years  later,  when 
he  stood  at  the  Virginia  Convention  and 
cried: 

"Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  ht.  Almighty  God.  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me.  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

These  were  not  empty  platitudes.  They 
were  the  prelude  to  blood  and  stench  of  bat- 
tle— for  democracy.  And  these  words  of 
Thomas  Palne's  were  written  not  in  an  intel- 
lectual vacuum  but  In  the  crashing  arena  of 
events: 

"He  that  would  make  his  own  liberty  se- 
cure must  guard  even  his  enemy  from  oppres- 
sion: for  If  he  violates  this  duty,  he  estab- 
lishes a  precedent  that  will  reach  to  him- 
self." 

When  the  famous  New  England  minister, 
Theodore  Parker,  defined  the  nature  of  a 
democratic  government  it  was  not  an  exer- 
cise tn  rhetoric,  but  a  statement  arising  out 
of  fervent  conviction.  Such  a  government, 
he  said,  "has  laws,  and  the  aim  thereof  is  to 
give  Justice  to  all  men.  It  has  officers  to  exe- 
cute these  laws  for  the  sake  of  Justice.  Such 
a  government  founds  schools  for  all;  locks 
after  those  most  who  are  most  In  need;  de- 
fends and  protects  the  feeblest  as  well  as  the 
richest  and  most  powerful." 

We  do  not  often  think  of  James  Penlmore 
Cooper  as  a  political  philosopher,  but  be 
said: 

"The  vulgar  charge  that  the  tendency  of 
democracies  is  to  levelling,  meaning  to  drag 
all  down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest,  is  sin- 
gularly untrue.  Its  real  tendency  being  to 
elevate  the  depressed  to  a  condition  not  un- 
worthy of  their  manhood." 
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It  Is  our  tendency,  aided  and  abetted  by 
uninspired  school  texts  and  the  teachers  who 
Interpret  them,  to  embalm  the  great  thinkers 
and  fighters  for  democracy  In  lavender  and 
old  lace.  Thoreau  we  regard  as  a  gentle 
naturalist  on  the  shores  of  Waldeu  Pond,  yet 
he  could  be  as  fiery  as  Dan  ton  or  Mirabeau. 
John  Greenleaf  Whlttier  was  more  than  a 
craftsman  of  rustic  verse:  he  was  capable 
of  pouring  scorn  and  Invective  on  the  enemies 
of  liberty.  Beneath  the  serenity  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  was  a  deep  passion  for 
freedom. 

The  real  meaning  of  America  Is  not  to  be 
found — as  so  many  people  throughout  the 
world  are  wont  to  think — in  Hollywood 
movies,  fine  automobiles,  electric  refriger- 
ators and  all  the  gadgets  that  make  for  com- 
fortable living.  It  is  in  that  younger  and 
more  virile  America  that  fought  for  and  won 
its  Independence;  that  abolished  human 
slavery;  that  struggled  against  wage  serf- 
dom and  the  evils  of  concentrated  wealth. 

If  we  ever  hope  to  persuade  Germany, 
Japan,  and  other  nations  to  our  way  of  life, 
we  must  first  recapture  for  ourselves  the  zeal, 
the  courage,  the  eloquence  and  the  inner 
spirit  of  the  great  men  in  our  history  who 
made  it  possible. 


Amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
emergency  preceding  the  war,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  itself,  millions  of  Air.erlcans 
went  to  work  in  navy  yards  and  for  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Technically,  they  came  within  the  juiis- 
diction  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  of  1930.  whereby  certain  amounts 
were  automatically  taken  from  their  pay 
or  salaries,  and  credited  to  their  accounts 
in  the  retirement  fund. 

Obviously,  these  millions  could  not 
hope  to  keep  on  working  for  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  long  stretch  of 
years  necessary  to  realize  a  substantial 
pension. 

And  yet,  if  they  have  completed  5  years 
of  service,  they  cannot  get  a  refund  of 
the  amounts  which  have  been  taken  from 
their  wages. 

The  way  the  law  is  framed,  they  have 
become  the  victims  of  a  cruel  paradox. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  cannot  remain 
In  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  enough  years  to  qualify  for  a 
real  pension;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  such  employment  after  January  23, 
1942,  they  cannot  secure  a  rebate  of  the 
amounts  which  they  have  contributed  in- 
voluntarily. 

At  the  same  time,  and  quite  apart  from 
this  issue,  they  have  not  had  the  bene- 
fit of  coverage  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Truly,  they  are  caught  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

Of  the  many  people  who  have  visited 
my  office  during  the  past  year,  I  can  say 
that  a  majority  of  them  came  to  con- 
sult me  on  this  one  question:  "How  can 
I  get  a  refund  of  the  deductions  which 


were  taken  from  my  pay  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act?" 

And  when  I  explain  that,  under  exist- 
ing law,  if  they  have  worked  more  than 
5  years  for  the  Federal  Government, 
there  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  get 
most  of  their  money  back,  they  counter 
with  the  protest:  "But  what  if  I  need  it?" 

With  sympathetic  patience  I  tell  them 
this  law  did  not  anticipate  the  unusual 
conditions  that  would  be  precipitated  by 
war,  whereby  many  people  would  go  to 
work  for  the  Federal  Government,  with 
no  intention  or  opportunity  of  continu- 
ing in  such  work  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  On  May  3.  1945,  I  filed  a  bill  to 
amend  the  law,  so  that  an  injustice  would 
not  be  inflicted  on  these  people,  but  the 
committee  has  not  seen  fit  to  report  it 
out  for  a  vote. 

As  I  tell  them  this,  their  expressions 
change  from  perplexity  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  as  they  leave  the  office  I  have 
the  feeling  that  they  have  lost  some  con- 
fidence in  democratic  processes. 

In  spite  of  the  record-breaking  num- 
ber of  people  at  work,  and  the  all-time 
high  in  national  income,  many  people 
find  themselves  crowded  into  a  corner 
by  the  double-pressure  of  high  prices  and 
high  taxes.  They  need  money — not  for 
luxuries,  but  for  the<iay-to-day  demands 
of  existence. 

They  cannot  understand,  and  neither 
can  I,  why  money  withheld  from  their 
wages  to  go  into  a  pension  fund  which 
can  never  be  of  substantial  as.sistance  to 
them,  cannot  be  refunded  to  them  now, 
when  they  need  it. 

There  is  much  talk  of  industry  recon- 
verting from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
status,  but  little  talk  of  the  human  be- 
ing's problem  of  reconversion. 

The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  was 
never  intended  to  cover  those  who  work 
for  the  Federal  Government  only  during 
an  emergency.  It  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  provide  upon  request,  for  the 
refund  of  the  moneys  taken  from  these 
workers. 

To  furnish  this  relief,  the  Congress 
should  pass  the  bill  calling  for  the  re- 
turn of  deductions  to  any  employee  who 
is  separated  from  the  Federal  service  or 
transferred  to  a  position  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  before  completing  10  instead  of  the 
present  5  years  of  service. 

This  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice  for 
the  wartime  workers  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's employment,  who  were  dis- 
placed when  the  emergency  was  over. 
It  will  provide  not  a  gift  or  a  bonus  but  a 
legitimate  refund  to  the  many  who 
need  it. 


The  Late  Admiral  Marc  A.  Mitscher 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

honJedward  h.  jenison 

or  n.i.mois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday,  February  5. 1947 

Mr.  JENISON.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
desire  to  add  further  words  of  tribute  to 


the  memory  of  one  of  the  truly  irrcat 
heroes  of  World  War  II.  the  late  Admiral 
Marc  A.  Mitscher,  for  whom  military 
funeral  services  are  being  held  at  Arling- 
ton this  afternoon.  It  was  my  great 
privilege  to  serve  under  him  for  a  period 
at  sea  and  again  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment  at  Washington.  I  would  like  to 
echo  and  affirm  the  deserved  tribute  of 
the  Secretary  of  tne  Navy,  the  Honora- 
ble James  V.  Porrestal.  who  has  observed 
truly  that  the  place  Admiral  Mitscher 
occupies  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
served  under  him,  officers  and  men.  Is 
a  firmer  basis  of  tribute  than  any  that 
words  could  frame. 

■•There  is  tragic  coincidence  In  the  loss 
of  Admiral  Mitscher.  following  as  it  does 
by  approximately  a  year  the  equally  un- 
timely death  of  Vice  Adm.  John  Sidney 
McCain,  under  whom  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  well.  These  two  great  lead- 
ers were  much  alike  in  career.  In  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  country,  and  In  their 
contributions  toward  forging  what  might 
well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
single  factors  In  our  triumph  over  the 
enemy  In  the  Pacific  for  they  brought  to 
its  high  state  of  overwhelming  power  the 
deadly  air-sea  arm  of  our  military  might 
that  drove  the  Japanese  back  to  their 
very  home  shores. 

The  Navy  was  their  profession  and 
their  very  life,  but  they  were  among  the 
first  to  see  the  potential  power  of  naval 
aviation  and  the  necessity  for  a  closely 
integrated  striking  force  known  now  to 
the  enemy  and  to  history  as  Task  Force 
58  and  Task  Force  38. 

It  is  an  obvious  deduction  to  observe 
that  the  greatest  tribute  to  Admiral 
Mitscher.  and  to  Admiral  McCain  as  well, 
might  come  from  a  study  of  their  heroic 
contributions  in  seeking  the  soundest 
possible  solution  to  a  vital  problem  now 
confronting  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion— the  question  of  a  proper  integra- 
tion of  the  Army,  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
the  Navy  and  Its  integral  naval  aviation 
units,  into  the  sort  of  defense  establish- 
ment best  calculated  to  defend  this 
country  under  all  conditions  and  from 
all  quarters,  and  to  play  most  eflfectively 
the  role  of  a  mighty  instrument  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

By  unanimous  consent  heretofore  ob- 
tained, I  insert  In  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorials  and  comment  voicing  de- 
served tribute  to  Admiral  Mitscher  and 
Admiral  McCain.  Their  passing  Is  a 
loss  not  alone  to  the  armed  forces  but 
to  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 
of  February  4,  1947) 

ADMIRAL  MrrSCHEB 

It  Is  tindoubtedly  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  both  members  of  the  remarkable 
Mitscher-McCain  team  that  revolutionized 
naval  warfare  with  its  fast  carrier  task  force 
strategy  and  tactics  failed  to  reach  retire- 
ment age.  Little  more  than  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Vice  Admiral  John  8.  McCain,  com- 
mander of  Task  Force  38.  Admiral  Uarc  A. 
Mitscher.  who  commanded  Task  Force  68.  has 
succumbed  to  a  heart  attack.  These  men 
were  rugged  fighters,  as  the  Japanese  fotmd 
out,  but  the  ruggedness  and  the  tempo  of 
the  daring  strUces  which  they  led  in  the 
Pacific  war  were  enough  to  shorten  the  Uvee 
of  even  seemingly  steel-nerved  men  of  the 
Mltecher-McCain  uadiUon. 
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The  second  a»!ntrmnce  li  Dalton'i  tm- 
sertloo  Uuit  It  would  ftlwsyi  be  Ent< 
land's  desire  to  avoid  such  diAcrlrilna- 
Hon.  referring,  of  course,  to  the  l  auxe 
In  the  Argentine  agreement  readln  ( : 

If  In  ftny  jrear  th*  balance  of  payi  nenta 
wKh  tha  ttMrltag  area  be  unfavorable  i  o  Ar- 
gaalliii.  Arflantlna  asay  furthermore  d  aprm^ 
tftif  wtthln  tba  said  area  of  lU  stfrllng 
balance*  for  an  amount  equivalent  tp  the 
deflclt. 

Beyond  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Ililton 
stresses  his  contention  that  the  p  oba- 
blUty  of  a  deficit  between  the  Argentine 
and  the  sterling  area  during  th^se  4 
years  is  hypothetical. 

OcToaaa  SI.  |SK6. 
Rt.  Hon.  HrcH  Daltom. 

Chuneelor  o/  the  Exdtequer, 
TreanuTi  Chamhen, 

London.  Enffland. 
DBAa  U*.  Baltom:  In  examining  the 
Boent  signed  by  repreacntatives  of  th< 
ernmenu  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
tin*  on  September  17.  1»4«.  I  have  notc^d 
aectioc  B   («>    of  artlda  I  provldea 
Icwa: 

"If  in  any  year  the  balance  of 
«nth    the   sterling    area    be    unfavorable 
Argentina,  Argentina  may  furthermoie 
freely  within  the  aaid  area  of  itj 
I  balances  for  an  amount 
dcfkUt." 
Thia  proTUkm.  which  appears  to 
effect   of   making  the  aroounu   ao 
available  for  expenditure  solely  with 
starling  area,  seems  to  be  Inconslsten 
aecuon  10  (li>  December  6.  1»45.  whlc|i 
▼Idea  as  follows 

"(Ul  In  oonaideratlon  ot  the  fact 
laaporunt   purpose  of   tha   preaent 
credit    ts    to    promote    the   developm^t 
aauiuiaterui   trade  and   facUiute   lt« 
resumption    on    a    nondiscriminatory 
the    Government    of    the    United 
sgTSsa  that  any  sterling  balances 
OtlMrwlse    available    for    current 
will,  not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date   of   this   agreement,    unless    In 
casas  a  later  date  to  agreed  upon  afte  ■ 
suiutlon.    be    freely    available    for 
transactions  In  any  currency   area  w 
tflscrimlnation  " 

You   will   recall  that  section   10    (li 
conaklered  by  both  of  our  Oovernmenu 
a  very  significant  provision,  and  that 
only  after  eoosktsrabia  dtacussion  that 
mcnt  was  laaelMd  as  to  lU  formuiaUc|a 
aeems  clear  from  the  dUcusslons  befor 
parllaaMnt  and  the  documentation 
to  the  agreement  that  the  meaning 
section  and  the  importance  attached 
by  the  United  States  were  fully 
toy  your  3ovemment.     In  the  IlghVof 
facta.  I  am  sure  you  can  understand  th< 
asm  eg  this  Government  upon  learnlni 
the  Government  ot  the  Unitad  Klngdoi  i 
entered  into  a  subsequent  agreement 
talnlng  a   provision   apparently   in 
irtth  section  10  (11). 
muie  I  have  net  completed  my 
of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
lUne  agreement,  the  importance 
It  conAict  explained  above 
to  invite  your  attention  to  it  without 
X  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to 
tlUa  matter  and  communicate  with  mc 
respect  to  It  at  an  early  date. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jomi  W.  SirrsKa 
Mteretmrg  of  the   rre«slr|r 
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IteAStTCT  CMAMBXaa 

london.  Knoland.  December  n, 
Mr.  John  W.  SMvaaa. 

Ut  Dbjmi  Ma.  Smraaa:  Tour  letto' 
SI   about   tha  agreement  algnet 
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tween  the  Oovemmaots  of  the  Unltad  King- 
dom and  Argentina  on  8a|>t«rober  17,  iM4, 
was  delivered  to  me  personally  by  a  member 
of  the  American  Embassy  In  Longun.  on 
November  27. 

I  hava  read  It  carefully.  I  agree  with  you 
that  section  10  (II)  of  the  Financial  Agree- 
ment of  December  6.  IMS,  provides  that,  a 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  agree- 
ment, any  sterling  released  will  be  freely 
avaUattle  for  current  transactions  In  any 
currency  area. 

The  agreement  with  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment carries  this  out  In  respect  of  cur- 
rent sterling  as  from  the  date  of  that  agree- 
ment Itself.  It  also  provides  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  accumulated  sterling,  stand- 
ing to  the  credit  of  the  Argentine,  should  be 
released  in  each  of  the  next  4  years,  for  \»e 
In  any  currency  area.  * 

I  suggest  that  It  la  not  possible  to  separate 
the  terms  of  any  agreement  we  can  make 
In  this  difficult  field  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  negoUatlons.  or  the  facts  of  the  trade 
with  the  country  with  whom  the  agreement 
Is  concluded.  The  parts  of  the  agreement 
with  the  Argentine  which  relate  to  the  treat- 
ment of  sterling  are  for  4  years.  The  proba- 
bility of  a  deficit  between  the  Argentine  and 
the  sterling  area  during  those  4  years  Is 
hypothetical.  At  present,  the  Argentine  Is 
a  large  net  earner  of  sterling,  by  reason  of 
the  supplies  we  are  taking  from  her.  This 
position  has  regularly  marked  uie  position 
of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  in 
the  past,  and  It  Is  not  likely  to  be  materially 
changed  during  the  next  4  years. 

I  stiggest.  therefore,  that  further  coiuld- 
eratlon  of  this  hypothetical  question  mljtht 
be  deferred,  until  events  Indicate  that  there 
Is  some  reasonable  probability  of  its  becom- 
ing actual.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  all  the  net  sterling  that  the 
Argentine  is  earning  will  be  available  for  air- 
rent  transactions  in  any  mrrency  area,  as 
well  as  part  of  the  accumulated  balance. 

I  need  scarcely  add  my  personal  anurance 
that  I  am  very  mindful   of  our  obligation 
under  the  financial  agreement. 
Tours  sincerely, 

HtTGH  Dalton. 

jANtTAXT  27.  1947. 
Right  Honorable  Ho«h  Dalton. 
Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Treasury   Chambers. 

London,  England.. 

Mt  Dias  Mb.  Dalton:  1  have  read  with 
great  Interest  and  care  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  UM«,  in  response  to  my  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 31.  194«,  with  reference  to  the  agreement 
signed  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Argentina  on  September  17. 
19*6.  I  am  pleased  to  have  assurance  of 
your  unden-tandlng  that  section  10  (il)  of 
the  financial  agreement  of  December  6.  1945, 
provides  that  1  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  agreement  any  sterling  balances  re- 
leased will  be  available  for  current  trans- 
actions in  any  currency  area. 

May  I  now  advert  to  two  points  In  your 
letter  which  gave  me  especial  concern. 

You  suggest,  first,  that  "it  is  not  possible  to 
separate  the  terms  of  any  agreement  •  •  • 
in  this  difficult  field  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  negotiations,  or  the  facts  of  the  trade 
with  the  country  (concerned) ."  I  assure  3rou 
that  I  appreciate  fully  the  difficulties  Involved 
in  the  negotUUoD  of  the  sterling  balance 
settlements.  These  difBcultles  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  Justifying  commitments 
which  contravene  the  terms  of  the  financial 
agreement.  Otherwise,  as  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree,  the  entire  agreement  could  be  rendered 
meaningless. 

Secondly,  you  point  out  that  In  the  past 
Argentina  has  regularly  been  a  large  net 
earner  of  sterling  and  that  the  probability 
of  a  deficit  between  Argentina  and  the  ster- 


ling area  during  the  nest  4  years  ts  hypo- 
thetical. Tour  letter  suggest*,  tccordlngly, 
that  the  Inclusion  of  clause  IB  (0)  In  the 
Anglo-Argentina  agreement  has  little  prac- 
tical Bignlftcance.  While  this  may  prove  to 
be  the  case,  this  argument  overlooks  the  fact 
that  clause  I  B  (6|  Itself  may  furnish  an  in- 
centlve  to  Argentina  to  Incur  a  payments  defl- 
clt vis -a -vis  the  sterling  area.  Moreover,  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  reconcile 
with  the  spirit  of  the  United  States-United 
Kingdom  agreement  any  commitment  which 
under  certain  contingencies,  even  though  re- 
mote, might  require  action  at  variance  with 
the  agreement. 

In  the  light  of  the  not  Inconsiderable  re- 
sistance that  had  to  be  overcome  before  we 
obtained  congressional  ratification  of  the 
financial  agreement,  I  think  you  can  realize 
our  concern  over  this  matter  and  the  im- 
portance we  must  attach  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  obligations  undertaken  therein  by  your 
Government.  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate 
also  the  difficulties  which  must  ^se  If  future 
aereements  Involving  settlements  of  accu- 
mulated sterling  balances  should  contain 
provisions  similar  In  intent  to  that  of  clause 
I  B  (6)  of  the  Anglo-Argentine  agreement.  I 
would  therefore  welcome  some  statement 
from  you  indicating  that  your  Government 
has  no  Intention  of  Including  such  a  clause 
In   future   agreements. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  If  and  when  there 
is  reasonable  probability  that  Argentina  will 
Incur  a  current  deficit  with  respect  to  the 
sterling  area,  this  Government  would  expect 
the  United  Kingdom  to  make  appropriate 
adjustmente  with  the  Argentine  Government, 
so  that  no  discrimination  at  variance  with 
the  United  States-United  Kingdom  financial 
agreement  would.  In  fact,  arise. 

I  have  spoken  frankly  because  of  my  fear 
that  Instances  of  this  kind,  if  permitted  to 
recur,  may  make  more  difficult  the  mainte- 
nance and  further  development  of  thoee  close 
and  friendly  relationships  between  our  two 
countries  which.  I  am  sure,  both  of  us  wish 
to  foster. 

Slnco^ly  yotirs. 

John  W.  SNTont, 
Secretary  of  the  Treaavrg. 

TaxAstniT  CHAMsaas, 
London,   February   4,   1947. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  Sntdxi, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Mt  Dxak  Ma.  Sntdbb:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  27  about  our  agreement  ot 
September  17,  1»4«.  with  Argentina.  I  am 
glad  you  have  written  frankly  to  me:  I  am 
replying  in  the  same  sphit,  being  no  less 
anxious  than  yourself  to  maintain  and  de- 
velop the  most  close  and  friendly  relations 
between  our  two  countries. 

In  your  lettter,  you  ask  me  for  an  assur- 
ance that,  in  the  future  agreements  about 
sterling  balances,  we  have  no  intention  of 
Including  such  a  clause  as  Clause  IB  (6)  of 
the  Anglo- Argentine  agreement.  I  am 
happy  to  give  you  this  assurance. 

I  also  note  that.  If  and  when  there  Is  rea- 
sonable probability  that  Argentina  would  in- 
cur a  current  deflclt  with  respect  to  the 
sterling  area,  the  United  SUtes  Government 
would  expect  the  United  Kingdom  to  make 
appropriate  adjustments  with  the  Argentine 
Government,  so  that  no  dlscrlmlnaticm  at 
variance  with  the  U.  S.-U.  K.  financial  agree- 
ment would  In  fact  arise.  I  can  readily  as- 
sure you  that  It  would  always  he  our  desire 
to  avoid  such  discrimination,  though  I  feel 
bound  to  say  onoe  more  that  I  think  that 
this  Is  a  theoretical  but  not  a  practical  con- 
tingency. 

Tours  sincerely. 

HuwH  Daltom. 
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Letter  of  Hon.  WUIitm  S.  Bennct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5.  1947 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Hon.  William  S.  Bennet,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  House: 

New  Yosk,  N.  T.,  January  20,  1947. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  These  are  times  of 
very  serious  consideration  for  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  and,  as  I  once  represented  for  6 
years  a  district  In  Congress  which  embraces 
everything  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Twenty-first  Congressional  District  which 
you  In  November  1946  were  elected  to  rep- 
resent; and  in  another  Congress  represented 
a  portion  of  the  same  territory  and  have  not 
l06t  my  Interest  in  public  affairs,  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  express  some  Individual  views  as  a 
Republican  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  you. 

The  election  figures  in  New  Tork  State  give 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  life-long  Repub- 
licans such  as  myself,  and  as  well  to  all  think- 
ing citizens  not  Repviblicans  but  interested 
In  good  government  who  are  gratified  at 
seeing  public  officials  who  have  given  ex- 
ceptionally good  service  reelected. 

Your  own  success  In  the  Twenty-first  Con- 
gressional District  Is  almost  without  parallel. 
Your  Democratic  predecessor  was  elected  in 
1944  by  a  majority  of  51,029.  You  have  re- 
versed this  and  are  elected  by  a  majority  of 
ovei  6,000.  Of  course  this  result  was  brought 
about  by  various  elements,  but  I  think  It  Is 
only  exact  Justice  to  say  that  you  would  not 
have  been  elected  If  It  had  not  been  for  your 
own  personal  standing  and  the  extremely 
efficient  campaign  which  you  made. 

With  Governor  Dewey  reelected  by  the 
largest  majority  ever  received  by  a  guberna- 
torial candidate  in  New  York  State,  In  a 
sweep  that  carried  the  entire  State  ticket:  an 
associate  Justice  of  the  court  of  appeals: 
Impressive  majorities  in  both  branches  of  the 
■  legislature:  a  United  States  Senator  and  28 
Members  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, we  are  quite  apt  to  be  confident 
that  1948,  so  far  as  New  York  Is  concerned,  is 
already,  to  use  the  vernacular,  '"in  the  bag." 
But  Is  it? 

As  usual  with  landslides,  there  were  several 
contributing  cause*.  Governor  Dewey  and 
his  team  had  given  the  State  the  best  4  years 
of  administration  In  many  years.  It  was 
both  exceptional  and  outstanding.  Thou- 
sands of  citizens — both  Democrats  and  In- 
dependents— voted  the  straight  Republican 
ticket  In  emphatic  endorsement.  Getting 
that  vote  was  a  triumph  for  good  State  gov- 
ernment. Thousands  more — again.  Demo- 
crats and  independents — resented  either  the 
acts  or  omissions  of  the  present  Congress 
with  Its  helplessly  divided  Democratic  con- 
trol; and  thousands  more  were  dissatisfied 
with  President  Truman,  or  commencing  to  be 
resentful  of  the  results  of  some  New  Deal 
policies. 

How  much  these  voters  Increased  the  Re- 
publican majority  no  one  knows.  That  they 
did  increase  It,  everyone  knows.  But  1948 
will  be  different  It  will  be  a  national  year. 
How  many  of  these  now  Republican  votes  can 
we  hold?  National  Committeeman  Clarence 
Budington  Kelland,  after  the  recent  national 
committee    meeting    In    Washington,    said: 


"Now  ws  are  going  home  to  earn  tba  victory 
W0  have  won."  Prtclsely.  In  tits  Oongrass 
Jiut  elected  the  majority  Is  Republican  in 
both  Houses.  It  is  Republican  aou  that  will 
ba  scrutinlaad.  Z  bavs  raad  otia  sutement 
that  gives  me  pleasure.  Some  influential 
Senators  say  that  they  are  not  going  to  reject 
the  President's  appointees  simply  because 
they  are  DemocraU.  That  is  wise.  Th« 
country  is  not  In  a  mood  to  applaud  extreme 
partisanship.  Even  the  most  loyal  Republi- 
cans would  dislike  it.  Two  more  steps  would 
be  profitable.  Consider  fairly  every  sugges- 
tion that  the  President  makes  despite  his 
well-known  Democratic  partisanship,  strictly 
avoid  putting  up  measures  to  the  President 
for  the  purpose  primarily  of  putting  him  In 
a  hole. 

The  country  Is  In  the  most  observing  frame 
of  i^iid  I  have,  ever  known.  The  education 
thaint  has  been  getting  from  editors,  jour- 
nalists, columnists,  and  radio  speakers — a 
lot  of  it  bad,  superficial  or  undigested,  but  it 
has  at  least  put  the  country  on  notice.  Our 
people  want  nothing  but  well-intentioned, 
patriotic,  sincere,  and  serious  action.  Fire- 
works and  fiag  waving  are,  for  the  moment, 
out.  If  effort  is  made  along  correct  lines,  and 
clear  thinking  and  hard,  serious  work  are 
evident,  the  people  will  tolerate  both  some 
mistakes  and  a  record  of  achievement  con- 
siderably less  than  100  percent.  They  know 
that  one  Congress  cannot  conclude  every- 
thing, but  they  will  demand  an  intelligent, 
serious,  businesslike  ^ort. 

Here  are  a  few  things  that  can  be  done: 
Look  up  the  promises  In  the  1944  Republican 
platform  and  try  to  keep  them  all.  That  was 
what  every  Republican  Congress  did  from 
1860  to  1933.  The  country , always  expects 
more  froir  a  Republican  Congress  than  it 
does  from  a  Democratic  Congress.  This  may 
not  be  fair,  but  It  Is  flattering.  There  are 
other  things  to  be  done — such  as  backing  up 
the  President's  recommendation.-  as  to  the 
admission  of  additional  war  refugees — par- 
ticularly displaced  persons.  The  religlctis 
majority  of  this  country  is  Christian — Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants.  Creek  Orthodox,  and 
others — followers  of  Christ  who  gave  us  the 
rule  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that 
others  should  dc  unto  you  and  thus  fulfill 
the  law  of  God."  Can  a  Christian  visualize 
Jesus  barring  th-'se  pitiable  people  out,  even 
if  250.000  come?  Read  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  get  the  ansv.'er,  and  as 
Christians,  act  accordingly. 

Some  States  are  barring  constitutionally 
qualified  citizens  from  voting.  Mississippi  Is 
the  flagrant  example.  But  there  are  others. 
The  answer  Is  In  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
Pass  the  necessary  legislation.  An  antidis- 
crimination statute  is  promised  In  the  plat- 
form and  It  is  Imperative  that  this  platform 
promise  be  kept. 

Back  up  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  far 
from  perfect  but  It  has  proved  Itself  work- 
able. 

While  a  general  reduction  in  taxation  has 
a  popular  appeal.  It  Is  clearly  true  that  It  Is 
highly  Important  to  reduce  expenditures  and 
also  to  commence  the  reduction  of  our  huge 
debt.  After  World  War  1,  on  the  advice  of 
Secretary  Mellon,  taxes  were  kept  higher 
than  they  otherwise  necessarily  would  have 
been,  so  that  thr  national  debt  could  be  re- 
duced at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 
That  was  sound  finance. 

Pass  a  more  certainly  constitutional  antl- 
lynchlng  bill  than  the  Marcantonlo  bill;  d^/ 
It  early  In  the  session  and  outwear  a  Demo- 
cratic filibuster  in  the  Senate. 

If  we  do  these  things,  the  people.  In  1948. 
will — as  they  did  In  New  York  State  In  1946 — 
reward  good  vork  with  continuance  In  offloe 
and  Increased  responsibility. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WnxxAM  8.  Bennct. 


McNtbb  Cast  Af  ain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  KNMSTLVAMU 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1947 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Rkc- 
OHO,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star: 

M'NABS    CASE    AOAn« 

The  McNabb  case  continues  to  hamper 
law  enforcement  authorities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Latest  of  the  many  reper- 
cussions of  the  Supreme  Court's  much-de- 
bated opinion  that  prisoners  must  be  ar- 
raigned Immediately  after  their  arrest  has 
just  occurred  in  District  Court.  Two  men 
who  were  convicted  of  housebreaking  and 
larceny  have  been  freed  as  a  result  of  a 
ruling  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
that  even  a  voluntary  reenactment  of  a 
crime  by  a  prisoner  Is  of  no  value  unless 
he  was  taken  befwe  a  magistrate  as  soon 
as  arrested. 

The  new  ruling  was  made  in  the  case  of 
Carl  Akowsky,  who,  with  another  man.  aras 
arrested  about  4  p.  m.  on  March  39.  1944, 
by  police  Investigating  the  theft  of  a  large 
quantity  of  whisky  from  a  restaurant  in 
Southeast  Washington.  The  men  were 
taken  direct  to  police  headquarters  and 
booked  on  an  open  charge.  Police  began  to 
question  the  prisoners.  About  6  or  6:30 
p.  m.  the  arresting  officers  telephoned  the 
United  States  Commissioner's  office,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer  to  their  ring.  The  ques- 
tioning continued  until  about  midnight, 
when,  the  court  stated.  Akowsky  made  an 
oral  confession  to  the  robbery.  This  con- 
fession was  reduced  to  writing  and  was 
agreed  to  by  the  second  defendant. 

The  court  of  appeals.  In  lu  decision,  re- 
lated that  subsequent  to  the  confession,  the 
pair  was  taken  to  the  restaurant,  where  they 
described  to  the  police  officers  and  the  pro* 
prletor  "how  they  had  entered  the  premises 
and  pointed  out  correctly  the  place  from 
which  the  whisky  had  been  taken."  On  the 
basis  of  the  confession  and  the  reenactment 
of  the  crime  Akowsky  was  convicted  in  Dis- 
trict Court.  He  appealed  the  verdict  on  the 
ground  that  the  McNabb  case  ruled  out  not 
only  the  confession  but  the  demonstration. 
since  police  had  failed  to  arraign  him  before 
starting  the  questioning. 

What  makes  the  latest  Interpretation  of 
the  McNabb  ruling  particularly  disturbing  to 
the  police  Is  the  Implicit  contention  of  the 
appellate  court  that  the  officers  should  have 
taken  the  prisoners  direct  from  the  scene  of 
arrest  to  the  Commissioner's  office  or  the 
municipal  court,  instead  of  to  police  head- 
quarters. Under  this  theory  police  would 
have  no  opportunity  to  develop  their  evi- 
dence, check  alibis,  etc.,  before  taking  a  pris- 
oner before  the  magistrate  to  be  charged. 
This  restriction  gravely  hampers  the  police  In 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  to  the 
public  and  gives  the  prisoner  extraordinary 
advantage  over  the  law-enf'jrcement  oflloer. 
There  are  times  when  the  prompt  arrest  of 
a  criminal  known  to  be  dangerotis  is  essen- 
tial to  protect  the  public,  yet  It  would  be 
Impracticable  to  arraign  him  without  some 
measure  of  preliminary  investigation. 

This  is  additional  evidence  of  the  need  for 
enactment  of  the  Hobbs  bill,  which  would 
authorize  the  questioning  of  prisoners  prior 
to  arraignment  and  thus  end  the  multiply- 
ing absurdities  of  the  McNabb  decision.  The 
bill  has  passed  the  House  twice,  but  failed  of 
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EXTK?:SION  OP  RElflARKa 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   KIKNZSOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVfeS 


Wednesday.  February  5,  1947 


the 


Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speuker.  under 
(rranted  to  extend  my  remark^  In 
Rtcow).  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  TTi4une 
of  December  8. 1946: 

Backwash  or  War:   Tmb  DP  PaoBLcit 


Among  the  many  delicate  tseues  ralscfd  by 
George  Ueader  In  his  reptut  on  the 
^cupatlon  In  0«inany  to  the  Senate 
InvestliutlnK  Committee  U  that  of  th« 
l^aeed  persons  who  have  taken  refuge 
American  zone. 

kr  esttmatee  that   there  are 

In  the  American  zone 
tbe    taxpayers    il09ilMjOM   a   yei 
maintain  in   addition  to  tbe 
to  their  tnatntenanee  made  through 
aad  American  private  philanthropy 

It  tataa  tbe  samcee  of  800  Amerlcai 
Aeers  and  men  to  supervise  these 
peraons.  or  DP's  as  they  usually  sre 
■•ted.     This  supervision  Is  not  sufflcle: 
ptevcnt  jaany  of  the  DP's  from  carryin  ? 
Ive  black  market  operations  wlllf 
supplied  by  UNRRA  and  private 
laathropy  or  from  committing  many 
aatf  tfcpredatlons  In  the  American  aonc 

Oeiiator   Conkallt.   according   to 
said    the    United    States    "was    the 
sucker  In  the  world"  for  permitting  thi 
thorltles   In   other  aonee  ot  Germany 
other   parts   of   Burope   to   dump    thel 
pJOituiiii  In  the  lap  of  the  United  Sutet 
tar  permitting  so  many  other  DP's  to 
tbelr  way  from  leas  hospitable  parta  ol 
rope  to  our  eone. 

Meatier  has  told  of  Xh»  low  esteem  In 
many  of  the  DP's  are  held  by  the 
tlOQ  authorities  because  of  their  allege  I 
to   accept    useful    employment 
their  political  paaaions. 
tttelr  extra-legal  acUTitlee. 

WHO   AXS  THS   DP'S* 

UNRRA  estlmatea  that  there  are  aboui  one 
million  of  them  In  Europe  and  It  la  ( om- 
mltted  to  supervise  refugee  camps  for  t  hem 
ontU  June  SO.  1M7.  The  United  Na  Ions 
lutaraatlonal  Beftigee  Organization  is  iup- 
poaeil  to  aftime  responaibiuty  lur  DP's  ifter 
tbat  time,  but  there  is  such  a  stiarp  iivi- 
ilon  of  opinion  about  DP's  between  R  tssia 
and  the  United  States  that  IRC  Isn't  ma  Ung 
much  headway. 

Ruasta  regards  many  of   the  InmaUi 
T7NRRA  camps  as  wnt^rtu  Russians. 
Tufosuvs.  Hungartaaa.  aad  Baits  wiM 
to  be  made  to  return  to  tbelr  plaeea  at 
The   United   States   listens 
to  tbe  pleas  of  these  DP's  that  they  . 
taeed  to  return  to  Ruaalan-domlnated 
taeh  acUon.  they  believe,  would  invite  bar- 
seeuUon  for  their  poUUcal  or  religious  be- 
liefs 

Mevvtbelees.  a  good  many  Poles  who 
bem  tlvtBg  in  refugee  camps  bare 
UMRRA's  offer  to  provide  tbem  with  90 
rattoos  after  their  return  to  Poland. 

PoUah  Jews,  however,  are  not 

Poland    because    they    fear    

there   and   wish   to   find   homes   elaewllcre. 
Stoalat  prooeganda  erie^e  of  a  million 

to  fo  to  Paleatine  which  sckne- 
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times  creates  the  impression  that  the  refugee 
problem  could  be  solved  by  adm'lsaioo  of  <me 
mlllian  refugess  to  Palestine. 

Actually.  Jews  constitute  only  about  one 
qtiartcr  of  the  million  DP's  worrying  the 
authoritlce.  The  Zionists  get  their  figure 
of  a  million  by  includiiig  all  of  the  Jews  in 
Europe  and  the  Arab  countries  estimated 
to  be  deairovLs  of  exchanging  their  present 
homea  for  new  homes  In  a  Jewish  state. 

Tbe  DP  problem  thus  consists  of  750.000 
non-Jews,  many  of  them  Roman  Catholica. 
plus  Jews  eatimated  from  150,000  to  350XX)0 
in  number. 

The  Unitatf  States  haa  supported  the  efforts 
of  Zionists  aad  other  Jewish  agencies  to  try 
to  gain  admisnion  for  at  least  100.000  Jews 
In  Palestine.  The  British  refuse  to  admit 
more  than  1.500  Jews  a  month  because  of 
fierce  Arab  opposition  which  has  intensified 
with  increased  Zionist  agitation  for  immedi- 
ate .statehood. 

The  Arabs  outnumber  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine by  3  to  1  and  have  30.000.000  Arab 
supporters  in  six  neighboring  states  whose 
Views  neither  Britain  nor  the  United  States 
can  wholly  disnigard. 

Thus  Palestine  is  not  going  to  empty  the 
dlsplaced-penoEs  camps  of  tbe  American 
xone.  In  recognition  of  this  fact.  Jews  in 
America,  who  devoted  much  of  a  $100,000,000 
fund  raised  for  ])hilanthroplc  work  to  assist- 
ance of  their  coreligionists  in  Evirope  and 
Palestine,  propose  to  raise  1170.000.000  for 
the  same  purpose  during  1947. 

While  such  a  large  fund  will  help  supply 
the  void  create<l  by  the  disappearance  of 
UKRRA  and  the  belated  materialization  of 
tbe  IRO,  so  far  as  the  Jewish  minority  in 
diaplaced-persons  camps  is  concerned  it  offers 
no  contribution  toward  tbe  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  nsn -Jews.  Nor  does  it  wholly 
dispose  of  the  Jewish  dlsplaced-peraons 
problem. 

Waya  must  be  found  for  getting  all  dis- 
placed peraons  out  of  camps  into  permanent 
homes  as  quickly  as  possible  for  the  camps 
are  demoralizing  to  the  inmates  as  well  aa 
a  burden  on  soc.ety. 

Some  of  the  displaced  persona  are  so  tm- 
desirable  socially  or  politically  because  of 
their  criminal  tendencies  and  physical  and 
mental  conditioi.  that  they  will  not  be  wel- 
come anywhere.  They  constitute  one  of  the 
insoliiable  problems  of  a  war -dislocated  con- 
tinent for  which  Suropean  governments  must 
assume  major  rcspotisiblltty. 

But  there  Is  g<x>d  human  material  in  the 
displaced -persons  camps  which  should  not 
be  permitted  to  go  to  «-aste.  Nor  are  the  In- 
mates of  the  displaced-persona  camps  wholly 
the  broken  In  body  and  spirit.  There  are 
many  children  In  these  camps  and  the  birth 
rate  Is  rising. 

A   HtnCAM   SALVACE  JOB 

Provided  with  •  place  of  residence  and  em- 
ployment somewliere  in  the  world  many  of 
the  adulta  in  tfcese  camps  shciild  become 
useful  ettlaens  and  the  children  should  grow 
into  useful  citlaens. 

The  problem  calla  for  enlightened  oooper- 
aUon  on  the  part  of  all  the  govemmenta. 

President  Truman  Is  reported  to  be  plan- 
nlag  to  ask  Congress  to  revise  the  immigra- 
tion laws  so  that  a  larger  number  of  Euro- 
pean refugeea  may  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States.  At  present  the  quota  regulations  per- 
mit only  39  000  DPs  to  be  accepted  each 
year  out  of  a  pcesible  154,000  immigranta. 
That  is  a  ooQstrtictive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, assuming  Uiat  great  care  is  used  in 
screening  the  applicanta. 

We  do  not  want  the  black  marketeers,  the 
roguee,  or  the  defectives  among  the  DP's. 
We  can  use  more  3f  the  sort  of  refiigees  wIm} 
came  during  the  Eitlerian  persecuUons.  The 
scientific,  mechanical,  and  other  skiite  and 
the  culture  brouglit  by  many  of  those  immi- 
granta are  a  permanent  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare  aad  a  permanent  loes  to  the 
coimtries  so  foollsl)  as  to  drive  out  stKb  good 
citlaens. 


If  other  ootintries  are  smart  they,  too,  will 
welcome  such  talent  and  such  citizenship 
from  the  DP  camps  of  Europe. 


Hope  in  Soatheni  Profressiyism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TEMNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
article  of  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine section  of  February  2.  written  by 
Ellis  Amall,  distinguished  and  able 
former  Governor  of  Georgia  which  Is 
thought  provoking  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  those  interested  in  political 
and  economic  trends. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

Liberalism  in  the  United  States  Is  in  tran- 
sition. Some  of  Ita  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
has  waned.  The  Impact  of  the  war  upon 
American  tiabita  of  thought  was  leas,  perhaps, 
than  most  Americans  believe,  but  the  war 
served  to  focus  American  eyes  upon  goals 
other  than  domestic  affairs:  and  becatise  lib- 
eraii&m  is  a  realistic  political  faith.  It  tends 
to  concentrate  ita  eflorta  upon  the  domestic 
front.  Moreover,  a  great  many  liberals  are 
tired  men,  physically,  spiritually,  and  men- 
tally, and  feel  a  little  unequal  to  the  task  of 
combatting  the  increase  of  cynicism  among 
the  people. 

It  seems  apparent  that  cynicism,  pervading 
the  entire  public's  attitude,  will  be  the  same 
menace  to  American  welfare  after  World 
War  n  as  after  World  War  I.  It  Is  discernible 
in  the  Indifference  of  the  public  to  the  social 
tensions  implicit  in  the  economic  chaos  of 
postwar  America.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  ris- 
ing Incidence  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  It  is 
recorded  politically  in  the  tread  toward  a 
ruinous  normalcy  and,  in  foreign  affairs, 
in  the  complete  absence  of  a  coherent  policy. 
It  is  expressed  in  the  rebirth  of  the  hate- 
mongerlng  organizations,  some  of  them  po- 
tent allies  of  the  Axis  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
when  they  were  driven  undergroimd. 

Tlie  South  is  a  paradox,  whether  studied 
economically,  emotionally,  or  intellectually. 
Because  It  is  a  paradox  the  paradox  of  growth 
of  liberalism  In  an  era  of  reaction  occurs 
there  more  easily  than  elsewhere  In  our  com- 
mon country.  This  is  true  despite  such  de- 
velopmenta  as  the  current  dispute  over  the 
succession  to  the  Governorship  of  my  own 
Stata  of  Georgia.  Liberalism  wUl  be  strength- 
ened there  by  the  fight  it  has  been  compelled 
to  make  against  the  forces  of  reaction. 

TemporarUy,  as  an  aftermath  of  wearineee 
and  apathy,  many  lH)eral  elementa  in  the 
United  States  have  compromised  with  reac- 
tion. The  cycle  of  future  events  in  the  Na- 
tion can  be  forecast  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
There  wlU  be  a  brief  interval  of  inaction, 
followed  by  some  8  years  of  reaction,  cul- 
minating in  a  degree  of  economic  collapse, 
which  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  liberal  initia- 
tive. In  that  resurgence  of  liberalism  the 
South  will  take  the  Initiative  In  the  Nation, 
simply  because  iu  liberal  faith  is  very  deeply 
rooted  and  because  the  economic  cycle  will 
operate  more  rapidly  witliin  its  borders. 

It  Is  not  a  concession  to  the  cynicism  of  the 
day  to  recognize  the  effect  of  economic  stim- 
uli upon  the  public's  poUtical  and  aocial 
thinking.  There  are  not  many  people  who 
spend  their  time  in  an  examinaiion  of  moral 
problems.  They  are  busy  with  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  birth  and  burial,  bread  making  and 
barter.  But  It  is  wholly  natural  to  seek  the 
cause  of  an  effect,  and  the  South  will  see  the 
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resulta  of  reaction  more  quickly  than  the  rest 
of  America.  For  that  matter,  the  South  al- 
ready Is  seeing  those  results.  The  cotton 
farmer  finds  himself  In  distress,  becavjse  the 
markete  neither  of  America  nor  of  the  world 
are  free  or  controlled,  but  a  mixture  of  the 
two  recklessly  established  for  expediency 
without  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of  all 
the  people. 

But  the  fact  that  the  South  more  quickly 
will  see  the  resulta  of  national  folly  is  the 
Cesser  of  the  two  reasons.  Far  strouger  Is  the 
fact  that  the  South  has  a  tradition  of  liber- 
alism with  greater  continuity  than  any  other 
section  of  the  United  States. 

Since  1798  liberalism  has  been  the  domi- 
nant political  philosophy  of  the  South.  This 
was  not  always  galvanized  into  political  ac- 
tion, of  course.  There  Is  a  segment  of  the 
South  that  reserves  the  name  of  Bourbon, 
although  Its  Influence  has  never  been  as  con- 
sequential as  many  have  believed. 

For  a  comprehension  of  the  future  of  lib- 
eral thought  m  the  South  a  review  of  the 
South 's  contribution  in  the  past  Is  essential. 
Continuing  until  the  present,  the  members 
of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  thought  in  terms  of  human  rlghta 
were  chiefly  from  tTie  South,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  four  quite  recent  Justices — Holmes. 
Brandels.  Cardozo,  and  Stone.  Within  the 
past  half  century  the  most  vigorous  voice 
raised  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  behalf 
of  a  moral  concept  of  American  relations  with 
other  peoples  was  that  of  Augustus  O.  Bacon, 
of  Georgia,  and  his  voice  was  raised  at  a  time 
when  even  Indiana's  Bcveridge  could  delude 
himself  with  cheap  sophistries  as  to  the 
"manifest  destiny"  that  Justified  the  rape  of 
the  Philippines. 

The  most  vigorous  native-radical  move- 
ment In  American  history,  since  the  Jeffer- 
sonlan  and  Jacksonian  revolutions,  was  that 
of  the  PopuUsta,  and  the  Ocala  Platform  still 
stands  as  a  progressive  milestone. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  exceptional  that,  more 
recently,  while  Nebraska  was  replacing  a 
Norris  with  a  Wherry,  the  least  vocative 
liberal  of  the  deep  South  "s  States  was  re- 
placing a  "Cotton  Ed"  Smith  with  a  Johns- 
ton, and  the  South  was  retaining  Bahki-et, 
Hill,  and  Peppes  at  their  poste  in  spite  of  op- 
position stimulated,  to  a  very  great  degree,  by 
external  Influences. 

Because  of  the  colonialism  that  has  af- 
flicted the  South,  especially  since  1876,  when 
the  Bourbon  Brigadiers  a'-qulesced  in  the 
electoral  commission  fraud  in  return  for  a 
restoration  of  self-government  in  the  South 
in  the  form  of  an  actual  return  of  themselves 
to  power,  a  glance  Is  required  at  the  relation- 
ship between  southern  reactionaries  and  the 
forces  engaged  In  exploiting  the  South 's  hu- 
man and  natural  resources. 

It  Is  readily  knowledgeable  that  the  reac- 
tionary uses  the  hate  merchant  as  his  tool. 

The  South  has  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
these  merchants  of  hate.  They  are  financed, 
in  general,  outside  Ite  borders. 

A  glance  at  the  admitted  list  of  campaign 
contributors  to  almost  any  of  the  more  easily 
identified  demagogue-reactionary  southern 
polltlcans  will  show  that  the  money  comes 
from  non-residents  or  from  lobbying  repre- 
sentatives of  non-residents.  That  most  in- 
genuous of  frauds,  the  American  Democratic 
National  Committee,  founded  admittedly  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  expressed  will 
of  the  people  in  a  national  election,  ope- 
rated almost  entirely  In  the  South.  But  the 
men  who  backed  Ita  operations  financially 
were  not  southern. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan,  In  each  of  Ita  lives  since 
it  was  dreamed  up  some  30  years  ago,  has 
known  where  to  pass  the  hat.  Ita  most  effec- 
tive hat-passing  was  in  1928,  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign.  The  native  Fascist  groups  of 
the  South  always  disclose,  sooner  or  later, 
that  their  dissemination  of  hate  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  outelde  exploiters,  interested  In 
retaining  the  South  in  a  colonial  status  and 
wiUing  to  utUlae  racial  tensions  lor  that 


purpose.     So  thorough  has  been  this  expo- 
sure that  It  needs  no  documentation  here. 

But  althoiigh  hate-mongering  is  profitable 
alike  to  the  fuehrers  of  such  organizations 
and  to  the  demagogic  politician,  it  Is  almost 
always  necessary  lor  the  latter  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  liberal  faith  In  some  degree,  even 
In  those  Southern  States  that  have  a  defin- 
itely conservative  atmosphere.  Despite  cam- 
paigns that  reeked  of  racial  bitterness, 
against  campaigners  who  were  experienced 
and  wliy,  in  the  face  of  enormous  campaign 
funds,  liberals  won  many  battles  in  the 
South  In  1946.  "Big  Jim"  Polsom.  of  Ala- 
bama, showed  the  way.  Thurmond,  of 
South  Carolina,  is  definitely  progressive. 
The  reactionaries  won  few  State  House 
offices  anywhere  In  the  South,  actually;  and 
when  they  did  win  they  usually  postured 
as  extreme  liberals. 

Georgia  Is  a  fair  example.  The  liberal 
candidates  swept  all  the  minor  contesta,  but, 
although  obtaining  a  plurality  of  popular 
votes,  lost  the  governorship  because  of  the 
electoral  system  peculiar  to  the  State. 
Nevertheless,  although  vigorously  fanning 
the  flames  of  racial  prejudice,  the  winning 
candidate  made  some  commitments  most 
unusual  for  a  reactionary.  He  made  solemn 
pledges  to  expand  further  Georgia's  expendi- 
tures for  education,  already  the  highest  pro- 
portionate to  income  in  the  Nation;  to  sub- 
sidize a  public  hospital  in  every  county  seat; 
to  increase  old-age  and  dependent-children 
benefits;  and  to  provide  a  quarter  billion  dol- 
lars of  rural  post  roads  during  the  next  ♦ 
years. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  damage  that 
will  be  done  to  the  South  by  reactionaries, 
by  rabble-rousers,  and  by  demagogs  will 
not  be  considerable  In  the  next  few  years. 
All  kinds  of  misfits,  and  worse,  will  win  the 
elections  on  occasions,  in  the  South  and 
elsevkhere.  In  years  to  come. 

Indeed,  although  the  transient  national 
trend  toward  conservatism  is  felt  in  the 
South  at  the  moment,  and  has  resulted  hap- 
pily In  some  instances  in  replacing  arrant 
demagogs  by  conservatives,  who  at  best  are 
able  and  sincere  and  at  worst  only  stuffed 
shlrte.  the  South  still  has  grav:?  problems  in- 
volving the  simultaneous  eradication  of  the 
personal  machines  of  the  demagogs  and  the 
election  of  a  sound  liberal  movement  not  too 
narrowly  parochial. 

It  must  be  granted  that  political  liber- 
alism In  the  South  places  an  unusual  em- 
phasis upon  the  liberation  of  the  Southern 
States  from  a  colonial  system.  Since  the 
South  Is  condemned  to  a  one-crop  agricul- 
ture in  the  main  and  retarded  in  the  devel- 
opment of  any  adequate  industrial  estab- 
lishment by  relentlessly  enforced  economic 
discrimination;  the  southern  liberal  U  im- 
mediately concerned  with  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic equality  for  all  sections  of  the  Nation 
and  for  all  its  citizens. 

There  is  an  element  of  self-interest  In  this 
approach  to  the  fundamental  issue  in  na- 
tional politics,  but  that  does  not  affect  Ita 
validity.  Economic  freedom  Is  essential  to 
a  continuation  of  political  freedom  every- 
where In  the  world. 

In  the  next  upsurge  of  liberalism  in  Amer- 
ica, the  choice  Inevitably  will  be  l>etween  de- 
ceiitralizatlon  of  production  on  some  rational 
basis  and  complete  centralization  of  Gov- 
ernment to  counterbalance  central  economic 
control.  The  liberals  of  the  South  will  be 
the  major  spokesmen  for  the  theery  of  genu- 
inely free  competitive  enterprise. 

The  southern  liberal,  likewise,  sees  inter- 
national problems  in  better  perspective  than 
anyone  else  in  America,  except  perhaps  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  coast.  While  the  Mid- 
dle West,  far  from  the  oceans,  thinks  de- 
ludedly  In  terms  of  a  new  isolationism,  the 
East  seems  to  have  clutched  to  Ita  busom  the 
fetish  of  some  new  balance-of-power  system, 
disregarding  the  fact  that  such  systems  al- 
ways result  in  a  testing  of  the  balance  by 
means  of  war. 


Indeed,  it  was  hardly  an  accident  that 
the  outatandlng  American  envoy  of  our  time, 
Josephus  Daniels,  was  a  North  Carolina  edi- 
tor. The  brilliance  of  his  achievement  in 
Mexico  laid  the  real  foundation  for  any  suc- 
cesses we  won  in  Latin  America,  and  con- 
tributed Inestimably  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  Daniels  viewed  our  Mexican  relations 
from  the  same  vantage  point  that  Georgia's 
Bacon,  three  decades  before,  had  examined 
the  consequences  of  American  imperialism. 
Here  again,  the  South's  advantage  seems 
to  stem  from  its  long  exclusion  from  the 
Union,  which  it  is  seeking,  despite  obstacles, 
to  reenter.  Southern  leaders  are  effectively 
barred  from  national  office,  except  in  the 
fields  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 
The  asserted  southern  effectiveness  in  Con- 
gress is  a  fallacy,  although  some  southern 
Senators  through  exceptional  talenta  have 
attained  Influence;  the  southern  membership 
in  the  House,  however,  presenta  another  pic- 
ture. Many  Members  with  seniority,  regret- 
tably, come  from  dlstrlcta  wher*  reduced  vot- 
ing lista  and  outside  interference  lead  very 
frequently  to  the  choice  of  men  hardly  rep- 
resentative of  the  section;  the  more  vigorous, 
younger  figures  in  the  southern  delegations 
have  little  opportunity  to  assume  leadership. 
Tet,  for  all  that,  the  ablest  critic  of  legis- 
lative methods,  who  contributed  most  to  a 
reorganlaatlon  of  congressional  techniques, 
is  EsTES  KsratTVSR,  of  the  Tennessee  dele- 
gation. 

Perhai>s.  paradoxically,  the  Injustice  of 
keeping  the  South  remote  from  the  main 
currenta  of  American  political  life  for  TO 
years  may  prove  ultimately  profitable  to  the 
country.  It  has  developed  In  the  South  a 
critical  approach  to  political  problems, 
which  the  southerner  can  view  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  detachment  because  nobody 
intends  to  listen  to  his  views  or  will  permit 
him  to  intrude  upon  a  solution.  But  In  the 
turning  toward  liberalism  next  time,  some 
decade  away,  the  southern  voice  will  be 
heard. 

To  think  of  liberalism  exclusively  In  po- 
litical terms,  however.  Is  to  do  the  liberal 
an  Injustice.  Although  the  southerner 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  political  animal.  In 
the  sense  that  a  Uarxlan  philosopher  might 
think  of  all  of  us  as  economic  animals,  It 
would  be  an  error  as  egregious  as  thinking 
of  the  South  exclusively  in  terms  of  magno- 
lia-scented plantations  or  battered  hovels. 

The  southerner  likes  politics;  It  provides 
relaxation,  barbecues,  a  frequent  good  show, 
and  an  endless  topic  of  street-comer  conver- 
sation; but  he  does  not  live  for  It  entirely. 
any  more  than  other  inhabltanta  of  our 
country. 

Liberalism  In  the  South,  as  elsewhere,  can 
express  Itaelf  in  a  general  attitude  toward 
the  social  organism.  For  example,  in  the 
field  ol  education,  the  South  presenta  to  the 
entire  Nation  an  example  of  a  people  who 
act  upon  the  premise  that  an  educated  citi- 
zenry Is  essential  to  a  healthy  democracy. 

D«'splte  Its  poverty,  the  South  Is  spending 
far  more  proportionately  upon  education 
thai  any  other  section.  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina,  especially,  are  giving  the  common 
schools  an  unusual  measure  of  financial  sup- 
port. In  Georgia,  the  siuns  made  available 
to  the  common  schools  for  teachers'  salaries 
were  increased  126  percent  In  the  last  4 
yeaia.  In  North  Carolina,  the  budget  for 
Negro  schools  in  1945  exceeded  the  entire 
budget  for  all  schools  40  years  before. 

Liberalism  in  the  South  has  a  practical, 
realistic  economic  expression,  i>est  evidenced 
in  the  widespread  assistance  given  to  the 
minority  race  In  acquiring  land  ownership. 
It  1?  a  striking  contradiction  of  mistakenly 
held  oplnlonc  that  the  percentage  of  Negro 
tenant  farmers  is  smaller  than  that  of  white 
tenant  farmers  in  the  Southeast. 

The  South  goes  Into  the  forthcoming  era 
of  reaction  in  better  economic  condition  than 
In  1920.  and.  since  the  poverty  of  the  South 
lies  at  the  base  of  all  Ita  UU,  the  South  wUl 
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from     the     apparently 
•and-bust  era  ta  a  more  wbolesonrte 
tfltioo  than  ir  1929.    Iconomlc  and 
iWttt  arguinenta  are  ao  strong  In 
d*c«otraUaatkm  tlut  the  period  of 
tarn  la  doamad.    XndtiatriaJ  groirth 
M  a  further  epui  upon  Ilbcrallam 
■ouih 

Quletij  the  liberala  are  maklnf 
The  iMo*Faaclat  hired  help  of  the 
ara  bf  epM  iaHaiiBa  uf  thn  law  frlgh 
Batumi  Mttaervatives  iitt«  a  Uharal 
Ttoa  MBrtwatum  of  the  aeonomle  ejrc 
foeua  aouthern  atuntton  upon  the  coa 
of  reaction  to  tha  eorlaJ  ay  item  and 
Individual  elllwu.    The  aouthern  pra 
dependant  to  an  unuaual  degree  an( 

Snderantly  llb«>r»l.  a*  wa«  eytdeiiMd 
peraent  aupptift  of  liberal 
U>  1943  aitd  I94«.  will 
of  education. 
When  the  neit~  teeting  eomea 
like  a  deeade  away,  the  Mouth  will  be 
ttonai  eore  of  American  llberalUm.  a« 
IB  im MMl  1«UI     In  tha  meaiitlmo 

>  Will  tM  Mil  gaaliam  m  oghi, 
DMl  tatttM  Morg  frgquenti 
•Mb  paaalng  year  and  each  etecUon. 
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Htlpiof  Yonritlf  !•  •  C—i  C*iif i  ■•• 

KX'IKNMtON  OP  RICMAHKll 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

iir  ra«*a 
IN  1YIM  HOVMI  Utf  mnUWRMtATil^ 
WP(lnt»4(t^,  fMlTMfy  I.  1947 

Mr,  FATMAN     Mr,  iPMlMf.  I 
Clulr.  whf)  t«  well  known  in  muny 
htr*  of  Omiihm  m  «  MHind  wni 
•tmiMltr  M  iMPftvttf  fflntioM*  tN* 
OtVfmiMfit  Mm  Mi«ini*M  f 

ktthum'M  ■nnntNi  mi  n u 

MMliUli  Hllfrfil  MNl  RMhi      K 

I  limn  InrtgiigM  wiiH  the  t        i 
urn*  "'  M.<mDfrii  ol  Cony  >' 

roHiii  <  And  MPNlitl  >>t 

how  Uu^HixM  t)MI  MMMli 
lh0  iPilalMllve  brMMK,    1  Uu  i.ti 
tver  hMVing  read  An  ATllfle  wtilih 
with  the  Cnngrframan'a  t>rnl}|em« 
trratrr    undrratgrutlng    gnd    avm 
Afid  I  wuli  Ihgl  every  voter  In  (In 
miNtit  rMd  Ik 
11  la  MMfUd  htrvwith: 
■■.efwi  ToVMtif  f«  A  Oeog 
(■y  Ubeft  li  Olair) 
tMfl  Niw  ruNoBaaa  wti.i.  M  *•  aodg  o« 

Wl  Mam  IT  tV  rVI  rtWM   ATTtTUM  AX 

■Mf —AM  Mj  wkuumumium  Mvga 

ffWf  OM  NOW  fO  NIV  VWVA 

I   Write  ledgyi  Yuur  Congraaaman  w 
a  lift  out  of  receiving  a  letter  from  y<> 
aeking  him  foi   anything -but  lediiu 
know  that  ytiu  have  ooiAdngg  lA  Am. 

)  Art  a«  eyea:  Help  yaor  (IWUPlgMii 
arttni  aa  hU  loidl  eyea  aitd  e«ra  llu 
Iniereata  are  al  Aoii  and  will  remain 
■o  long  aa  be  li  ReprMeaWiUve. 

I  Ae  prepared:  Don't  go  on  record 
Mil  unui  you  are  sure  you  know  eaactly 

Kare  UOAtDg  about.    Aeat  preliminar 
»  §•!  im  touch  with  your  uade  a«auc|i 
MMl  n^ptmH  every  available   bit  of 
tefarwMKIoii  on  the  aubject. 

4.  OAeffe  up:  Make  eerUin  that  no 
your  btiatneaa  group  -aurh  aa  an 
•acretary-   haa  put  the  gr<  up  on  re<-ortl 
atainat    any    propoaed    piece   of    l»gu 
WtlAout   (trai    poiliitg    the   mentbetv   w 
itk>u  on  II. 
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5.  B«  fair:  Toti  have  no  rlirht  aa  «  citlaen 
to  ask  your  Congi  nsman  to  aupport  any  lag- 
lalatlon  which  you.  standing  in  hie  aboea, 
would  not  back  yourself. 

8.  Ask  no  favora:  Dont  aaaume  that  be- 
cause you  have  hf  Iped  your  Congreasman  you 
should  be  given  (xeferece  In  leftalatlve  mat- 
ters. When  your  Congre^aman  fet4  you  a 
hearing  he  haa  done  a  good  deal  for  you  right 
there 

7.  Speak  up:  I>w't  heattate  to  act  for  fear 
of  being  smt>ared  aa  a  "lobbyist."  Commit- 
teea  of  Conitr^aa  want  your  vtews  and  advice 
on  legislation. 

a  Oive  name:  Until  you  know  your  Con- 
greeaman  well  always  Identify  youraelf  fully 
when  you  approach  him.  Auggeat  to  your 
friends  that  thev  do  the  aame  thing. 

9  Be  brief:  Dcn't  take  too  much  of  bla 
time.  Remember  you  are  Juat  one  of  the 
many  persona  in  his  district  he  Is  under  ob- 
ligation to  serve 

10.  Don't  tumble;  Don't  let  him  reed  you. 
He  may.  nf  e«iurse,  protest  against  your  pick- 
ing up  the  cheek  But  you  pick  It  up  any- 
way. He  la  under  enormoua  cipanM.  and 
the  flfeMMM  are  tnat  he  haa  to  cut  Anancial 
eorners  tn  muke  aiida  meet. 

A  ffentteman  In  the  rear  of  the  haill  sends 
(hu  quMrtinit  t<>  the  platform  "H»f/  much 
may  w«  esiieet  to  get  out  of  the  iigw  C'un- 
greaaT"  I 

A  f|uesiion,  elr,  tbat  aM  Aa  anawaiad  only 

with  aiuiiher 

"N«w  Mueli  will  the  new 
Mjiiilf* 

OMtfa*e  wlili'li  iiki(«lly  rrfler-la  fqtrly  a«> 
mnmf  the  aiuiuile  eiiemy,  and  twillinii* 
MMa  m  aefee  of  ihe  |«e«)|ile  who  aeal  li,  will 
be  approAlANilelii  aa  gwuA  tNr  bad;  aa  wa 
make  ii  I 

Whether  fontrinas  mnvea  steadily  Inrwurd, 
aialla  or  sluiea  htii^k  i|e|Miitda  dm  the  whola* 
haaiieit  aff'  r<«  ,.i  the  vtews  of  Ma  fliitilile* 
header  eimihaa  tiMwe  two  srewa  Nta  tl>e 
MenilteM  aiiit  iiis  vii«efe,  The  MeNtiber  en* 
Mine  will  be  imi  in  frnni,  puMng,  s)n<ibiMg, 
MHd  si.wHiAiaa  imitilng  limii  itoises  w*, 
lAa  Vttiara.  maa  Um  Ayaliar  im*  see«>Mii  eHgiiia 
aAdmirHilaiApiMiMidpAehhaid.   lisiie> 

Plally  oft  fhe  gra*|ea  The  aleepei  ihey  M* 
eiMiie  i)ta  grealer  out  ohlliiaiititi  in  a{)«ival  AA 
Ihe  idal  and  liMlltl  up  mine  sleam 

ffW  lAt  Aeit  i»w  MMl  pai iiaulahy,  lAa 
HimA  over  th*  It  mm|i  is  fpiAi  !•  N  a  fAAi 
full  IWA  lAAtAe  )<«,  Mara  ao  IAra  ^var  N* 
roiA  lA  MirlilaiAry,  parhapa,  I 

The  pr»Mh''e  of  meny  new  Mentberii  in  the 
Aral  eiiHliir  rrew  iiiakee  It  ea|iet  tally  liiituit* 
lanl  lliel  Ihe  aec  n«l  enalue  erew  fml  raltefi 
MaAint  Ihe  grade  la  diiDeult  enough  lor  ntd 
rrew  Membere  who  have  been  over  legislative 
Altle  before.  It  is  mu«h  harder  Mr  new 
aoAtan,  There  is  ao  mut<h  thai  la  new  Id 
learn  due  to  grea  ly  eapandad  OovwniAant 
at-iivitiea  in  liifeui  yeaia.  PaaaoAa  UltfamiU 
lar  with  w<«aAlAdi«m  aaATaaly  aan  realiM  the 
ntagiiituiie  of  lAa  )ob  aanfronitug  AenaU)ra 
and  MniiUera  of  lite  HoUae,  Evan  m  a  IU« 
yaar  reaident,  luhii  lamUlar  wilA  Amgrea* 
aloAAl  and  oiAar  0<ivarAAMit  aeolaeti,  t  nnd 
II  neoeeaary  to  aapMra  new  avenuaa  daUy. 

It  u  to  be  Aoped  thai  yuu  already  have 
regtatrred  your  wiiUnBtteaa  to  serve  In  the 
ae<'>iiid  anmue  crev/  Ferbepa  you  did  It  In 
the  rampaian  Juei  laat  by  helping  yuUr  Aen* 
aturs  ut  Heureeentative  directly  or,  equally 
UaporUnt.  by  promoting  diacuealon  of  na* 
llonal  laatiea.  Whether  you  did  anything  or 
not,  It  Is  in^porunt  that  you  get  on  the  orew 
now. 

Tbday  u  the  time  to  make  a  contact  with 
ybur  Waahlngton  RepreaenUtlvae  and  ax- 
presa  your  Intereet  In  their  efforu  t«  be  uf 
eervtce  Ui  the  Nattcn.  Por  the  aake  uf  brev> 
Ity,  lets  refer  to  them  berelnaXter  a«  your 
Cungreaamen.  All  utt  Members  of  the  Cou- 
greaa  whether  In  the  Houaa  or  the  Settate, 

Write  yuur  C'oni(raaan»n  a  letter  now, 
Maybe  yuu  doubt  if  you  have  anythuig  ol 
mtereat  to  aay  to  him.  But  you  have,  and 
aapealaliy  u  he  la  a  new  Member.    Whether 


he  Is  new  or  old,  like  every  Member  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  aeealon,  hia  mind  la  filled 
with  doubts  and  perplexities.  No  matter  how 
brave  a  front  he  la  putting  on,  If  he  Is  con- 
srientloua— and  moat  Members  are— he  feels 
his  reaponalbUlty  and  may  be  juat  a  little  bit 
lonely. 

Aver  tn  his  mind  are  the  many  folks  he 
reprraenis.  He  wanu  to  do  the  popular 
thing,  of  courae,  for  his  Job  depends  on  that, 
but  he  also  wanU  to  do  the  riyiht  thing. 
That.  In  theae  hectic  days,  u  not  always  easy 
to  do  becaiiac  who  always  kr.ows  what  la 
right? 

So  you  can  do  a  real  service  to  him  and  the 
Nation  If  you  will,  at  tha  outeet,  Juat  drop 
him  a  line  telling  him  aomethlnR  to  the  effect 
that  the  people  sent  him  to  WNahlngtnn  be- 
cause they  felt  that  he  wouM  do  the  best  he 
knew  how  You  have  jvo  Idea  what  a  lift 
that  alone  will  give  him. 

Mitybe  it  will  strike  you  that  this  would 
he  A  heck  of  a  weak  letter  to  write  to  a 
atMieamnn  who  down  In  Washington  la  strtig- 
glirtg  with  great  International  problems, 
There  are  two  ihlnga  wrong  with  thNt  Im- 
presAinn  at  thla  stage  of  the  game,  and  he 
would  be  the  flrat  to  tell  ymi  so  firat,  he 
probably  la  not  a  ststeaman  yet.  Seeend,  the 
leaders  have  not  called  him  in  to  date  to  fiva 
them  hIa  idea*  on  a  eomplate  foreign  pre* 
gram. 

In»irad  he  la  the  aame  lawyer  who  drew 
that  bill  of  »aie  for  you  last  OatoAar  and  said 
II  was  nil  It  WNk  Worth. 

The  onlv  niobiem  with  a  foreign  tingi  he 
hae  grappled  with  so  far  Ihia  aeaaion  la  how 
lofel  ritl  of  that  »|Nit  left  hy  a  goli  of  Kuselan 
draeairig  on  hi*  blue  Mrge  •mt 

Of  doinctiir   |«h'i)iema,   liowevef,  he  baa 
plenty     Where  lo  flnil  a  ulare  to  live,  hnw 
lo  gel  all  of  Ihe  boya  whose  fathers  want 
•  ham  hark  nn  Ihe  farm  otil  of  the  Army 
how  In  And  ).  ha  for  the  agirag  r»f  naity  luu. 

{loilei*  ¥.u»  are  Nfler  himi  hnw  lA  rtlltllifll 
ha  lllff«>feMeaa  of  lite  opp<ialAf  NlaOltAa 
grthipa  ihaf  nrt  walMiig  In  Ills  dUler  oAaai 
li"W  to  gel  MM  N  good  eoHMHillea  without  ap> 
|.r»nrig  In  be  hoggiaHi  hnw  Id  arrange  f.,r 
(he  dmigtifei  of  oite  of  ht«  sfrnMgest  sun. 
porters  to  meet  (lueeh  ^liehheih,  ar^d  the 
tiMM  of  another  lo  He  a(|iHii)i>d  lo  West  point, 
ahtl  ao  ford,  Voti  (hiiik  a  tnnn  Who  Is  fared 
WHh  all  I  Ml  Hoil  inuah  AlOre  Ooea  ftot 
''•*''  '' *  "!•  and  euppAhf    Irathef.  0 

VriiBipv-r  yoii  wrilg,  d«  A0«  aak  hiM  lAT  A 
kiA  for  atiyboriv     Ju«t  aAsui  evervoflt  mIm. 

On|igr«aainrii  for  Jobs,  , 

There  are  tioi  now,  nrver  have  been  and 
never  will  be  enough  Joba  for  nne*hundredth 
putt  of  the  apuiiranta.  To  asA  for  a  Job  now 
will  only  emharraaa  him  and  add  to  hia 
burdena 

Don't  taAe  Ihe  newspaper  itorlaa  about  tha 
Republleana  eutiing  Pedeml  pay  rolla  imme. 
dlately  Uxt  lericuily  iUey  may  dNira  to, 
but  they  oannut  do  It,  ever, 

Just  beuatise  a  million  Joha  are  alated  to 
be  aNillahed  tloea  itot  mean  thut  they  will  be, 
A  lot  of  Workers,  it  will  be  found,  are  pro* 
tected  bv  civil  Nrvire,  Others  will  prova 
ahaotutely  indlspenRable, 

Nut  a  few  hundred  will  show  to  the  latla* 
faction  oX  the  moat  ardent  political  Invettl* 
gator  that  they  have  been  voting  the  Be- 
publican  ticket  ever  since  the  first  free 
silver  campaign.  More  than  you  would  Im- 
agine will  hold  tighter  to  their  desks  than 
the  varnish  on  them. 

When  you  write  your  Oongresaman,  flva 
him  your  views  on  ouutanding  national  and 
Inurnatlonal  problems  A  Tot  of  front- 
rank  member*  of  both  major  parties  do  not 
know  all  the  answers  to  such  questions  to- 
day,  There  will  be  much  pondering  and 
•oine  switching  of  opinions  on  these  laauH 
befors  the  final  votts  on  them  are  cast.  In 
your  letter,  ask  your  member  what  the  think- 
ing la  on  these  issues  If  he  haa  peraonat 
opintone,  he  wilt  egpreaa  tham  to  you.     U 
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be  has  none  as  yet.  he  will  be  grateful  to 
you  for  not  pinning  him  down  too  definitely 
this  early  In  the  session. 

With  a  new  party  In  power.  Congreas  will 
be  somewhat  slow  In  passing  even  big  bills. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  flurry  of  measures  of 
all  sizes  now,  but  passage  of  any  of  them 
ti  weeks  away.  If  Congrese  thla  session 
paaaes  a  few  big  bills  dealing  with  taxation, 
labor,  and  curbing  of  war  powera,  and  cuu 
costs.  It  will  do  well. 

Rather  ihtin  preasing  your  Member  for 
solutions  of  all  the  ouutnndlng  problems  of 
the  world,  help  him  get  his  feet  on  the  Capi- 
tol ground  by  acting  as  local  eyes  and  eurs 
for  him  at  home.  There  is  where  his  im- 
portant lntei;eats  are  and  will  remain  so  long 
as  he  U  a  good  representative  of  hla  people. 
If  and  when  his  prlnclpnl  Interests  move 
elsewhere,  hla  constituents  will  srnae  it 
qulckly-^and  make  arranucments  for  other 
representation.  Until  then  the  most  vnlu- 
able  regular  service  you  can  render  la  to  help 
keep  htm  informed  on  what  U  going  on 
among  hla  voters, 

Contaeti  keep  fobi 

Wiae  Members  never  permit  their  home 
eontuc'iA  to  Ungulah.    One  of  the  amaneiit 

fKJlltU'uns  ever  to  hit  Wnahlngton  was  the 
Hie  Chntiip  Clark,  otteiiiiiD  Apenker  He 
kept  liimaeir  in  the  Huuae  for  daoadea  chuily 
by  mniiiiHining  oinae  home  eonneotiuiis, 
Rvsty  Wot  king  morning  he  would  devote  all 
the  time  he  eould  apare  to  reading  news* 
uapeta  from  hla  diatrlct  and  get  ting  lead* 
for  writing  leiiera  haok  home, 

Other  Coiigressinen  siill  follow  (7tark'a 
plan  On  Intu  the  iifllea  of  any  Meinii*i  of 
aiilier  House  who  has  been  In  WHahingioit  a 
long  lime  nnd  ymi  will  see  a  alack  of  diaiiKt 
nn|iera  liexlly  piled  lilt  nWHlUng  hla  peiliaal 
Moat  of  itia«e  giH»d  MeiiO'era  have  a  aUnd* 
tng  order  lliat  no  lionte  papers  nnty  he  de< 
iiruyed  until  tliay.  or  soineim*  in  llieir  nl* 
I^Hi  have  gonf  AVar  them  •  arernlly, 

One  vaieran  Demnerailii  Meinlier  In  a  Klnae 
middle  wealein  dlatrinl  Wtta  Um  III  In  go  hoin* 
and  eniMpMiMii  Uila  year  Pteptibllcana  in  Iha 
ai«)Mi<i,  piiiniing  OIK  Ilia  narrowneaa  of  iti« 
laei  malnritv,  hU  ryrrant  ahaeiice  and  Hie 
naliitiiNl  lienda,  asatired  me  lliai,  at  tasi,  the 
old  hoy  waa  doomed  Wltlintit  siirveyiiii  tha 
dia<ri(<i,  i  lold  ilieni  ihey  were  wrong,  and 
they  were  t  knew  thai  (pynry  year  alnre  tha 
Member  hna  liei*n  In  Congreaa  he  lias  wrtiien 
at  least  l(K),000  leiiera  tn  his  eonatituenfa 
and  thus  made  his  poaltlon  aolld.  A  leod 
mailing  tut,  rarefiillv  nurtured,  ha«  kept 
many  a  Member  In  office  in  Ihe  pn«i  and  will 
do  li  again, 

fotiftai  (ftt>oit*e  people 
Yuu  can  be  a  great  help  In  building  up  a 
AlAllIng  list  In  jntir  letters,  mention  Bill 
Jones  and  Minnie  Atnlth  by  name.  If  you 
aan  think  of  aomething  that  either  has  aaid 
about  the  Member  or  a  altuailnn.  write  about 
It,  Oraitta  of  sand?  dure,  but  they  help 
make  concrete  blooka  for  aolld  political 
foundations, 

The  average  congreaaionnl  diatrirt  con* 
aiata  of  about  960,000  peraona  and  a  Arnator'a 
aonatltuanay  la  his  entire  Atate  population, 
Yet  every  Houaa  and  A«nnie  Member  la  sup- 
posed any  time  after  his  first  election,  to 
rert^nire  the  full  name  of  every  voter  and 
Inatnnily  know  all  about  all  the  members 
of  his  family 

fnllure  to  reongniae  them  when  home  often 
la  highly  embarrassing  to  a  Member.  You 
Can  help  him  over  svich  hurdles,  If  you  aea 
him  atone  among  strangers  to  him  but 
acquaintances  of  youra,  offer  your  services  in 
helping  make  identificatiiins, 

Until  you  know  a  Member  well,  always 
Identify  yourself  fully  when  you  approach 
him.  AuggNt  to  your  friends  that  they  do 
the  aame  thing  Y^ou  have  no  Idea  how  much 
It  will  help  him.  and  he  will  appreciate  It. 
Aure,  he  will  say.  "Why.  Bill,  you  don't  have 
to  identliv  youraelf  to  me  "  But  to  himself 
he  prubaOly  la  laying,  "My  gosh,  X  didn't 


know  him  from  a  side  of  sole  leather."  It  ta 
difficult  to  remember  everybody,  even  If  you 
are  a  Congressman. 

As  the  big  problems  are  disposed  of  In  this 
and  subsequent  aeaalons.  Congress  will 
gradually  broaden  Its  l)«ae  of  operations. 
Some  day  something  will  arise  which  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  you  or  your  local, 
State,  or  National  trade.  Industry,  or  profes- 
sion. Then  It  will  be  your  duty  as  a  cltlsen 
and  a  businessman  to  do  everything  you  can 
to  help  throw  light  on  the  situation  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Don't  be  scared  away 
Do  not  healtttte  to  act  because  you  feel 
that  somebody  will  smear  you  as  a  "lobbyiat." 
That  la  a  scare  term  often  used  by  persons 
who  hope  business  never  will  express  luelf 
on  legislation,  but  supinely  accept  any  sug- 
gested measure  regardless  of  lu  possible 
elfccls. 

The  new  luw  drftninK  lobbying  activities 
certainly  does  not  prevent  you  from  dlacua- 
Bing  propoaed  laws  with  your  friends,  writ- 
ing to  your  Congressntnn  or  appearing  be- 
fore committees.  The  lobbying  law  waa  de- 
signed largely  to  bring  to  light  racketeers  who 
solicit  fut  fees  for  ao«oalled  "influence"  and 
render  no  service  to  either  their  retninrra 
or  Congresa,  ApeolAoallv  exempted  from 
regiktrntlon  are  peraons  who  only  appear  be- 
fore congressional  committees  Of  course, 
ihe  const  ituiional  right  iotMimmunicnte  with 
your  Cungreaamen  also  stands 

As  a  maiiet  of  fact,  M'inl>eis  of  Omtgreas 
rely  heavily  on  thesg  aomwuniritiiona  fiotn 
th.'ir  .,,.,fetiiiii<iiia  and  on  the  advire  of  the 
I  Kilims  of  huaineaamen  every* 

v^   ,M  -     '^''k  hu»lneasmen  have 

III!  I,  I  vigoroualy  opnoaing 

I  .,  hiiu  vihKh  iiiey  ragard  as  nad  or 

,  M|i|iMiiinM  tti'*M  ihey  affWAve 
Yoti  wilt  And  yi'Ui  meniher  (lordial  and 
giateful  fill'  Ihe  paisonat  liiierent  VoU  have 
taken  III  Ills  progress  and  aager  tn  help  yoU 
Ihi  dot  Haaume,  however,  lh«t  merely  bea 
cniiMi  yoti  may  have  aided  hint  In  hi*  aam* 
paign  III  given  htm  adviaa  or  liM*  timi  ynu 
ahoiild  he  given  an)/  great  praferenfa  in  leg. 
laliillve  inattera  Ymii  «<N»e  ahould  ha  aiiong 
enough  tn  stand  m  lis  own  feet  When  ymir 
OongraseinNn  gels  ymi  a  hearing,  he  Iins  done 
a  MOdd  dent  (or  ikoil 

Many  perooMa  wito  are  eager  to  aMMAT  Ma 
fote  I'ommlHeea  never  resrh  Ihe  ainnd,  larga* 
ly  bevauee  they  never  have  displayed  any 
interaat  In  Oongraaa  until  their  nwn  inter* 
esia  were  aroused,  dome  come  to  Wn»hlng» 
ton  determined  to  tell  I'ominliteea  Where  to 
gel  oiT,  and  when  asked  the  name  ot  their 
Congreaaman  are  unsble  to  give  It,  They 
do  not  get  far. 

Huve  all  f'te  /acfi 
Thorough  preparation  la  e«aential  tiefore 
going  to  the  Mill  and  supporting  or  oppoaing 
any  proposed  leglalatlun.  Never,  under  any 
circumsiunce,  make  any  mova  toward  going 
on  record  an  a  bill  until  you  are  sure  you 
know  aaaatty  what  you  are  talking  about, 

Tlie  best  poaalble  prellmlnnry  step  la  to 
get  lit  iovich  with  yuur  nationnl  trade  aaao< 
elation  and  request  every  available  thing  of 
current  value  on  tha  aubjvot  uttder  eotisid- 
erntlon. 

Do  thla  regnirtlpaa  of  how  Voluminous  have 
been  your  mulllnga  irutn  Stale  and  sectional 
Information  sources,_  National  groups  are 
set  up  to  render  complete  and  current  serv- 
ice, and  they  do  It,  Of  particular  value  la 
their  Btatlstlcal  Information.  Nothing  la  of 
more  use  in  making  a  caae  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  than  unasaullabla  sta- 
tistical material.  Auoh  are  the  only  kii»d  of 
ataiistios  which  national  aaaociations  will 
provide.  Oet  them  to  supplement  your  looal 
factual  matter. 

Whatever  you  do.  however,  do  not  write 
your  national  aaaoclatlon  telling  it  of  your 
Interest  in  fortboeminf  laflalation  and  then 
alt  back  and  eapact  the  organiaation  to  carry 


on  from  that  point.  Be  prepared  to  help 
the  organltuitlon  when  It  asks  you  to.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  respect  for  such  offi- 
cial figures  as  these  aaaociations  provide,  but 
they  want  them  supported  by  field  testimony, 
such  AS  you  can  give.  A  substantial  fac- 
tual statement  of  one  businessman  from  the 
firing  line  is  worth  more  than  reams  of  tes- 
timony from  a  lawyer  or  other  apeclal 
pleader. 

Don't  Oik  unfair  futon 

Common  fairness  also  demands  that  the 
pollticid  welfare  of  every  Congreasman  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  submis- 
sion of  any  proposed  legislation.  No  pri- 
vate citizen  haa  any  right  to  ask  his  Aens- 
tor  or  Representative  to  aupport  a  piece  oC 
leKlalatloii  which  he.  standing  In  the  Mem- 
ber's shoee,  would  hesitate  to  back  himself. 
Yet  auch  unfair  requesu  are  made  daUy  In 
every  congreeelonal  aeaaion, 

Aaekers  after  legislatUm  always  are  filled 
with  vogue  promtaea  about  the  aupport 
they  will  provide  for  their  invorlte  bills  If 
the  Mi^mber  will  only  get  behind  them  All 
too  frequently,  however,  tha  aoMtltuent 
fadaa  out  nf  the  picture  onaa  ihe  Member 
agrees  to  go  along  with  a  bill,  and  Is  seeti  no 
more.  Tlten  the  cimstituent  wondara,  or 
saya  he  wonders,  why  the  Membar  did  not 
pnah  the  bill. 

Htiainesainen  have  much  room  for  Im- 
provement nf  their  Hill  sUnding  as  witnrakes 
and  a*  supportera  of  propoaed  |egi>taiion. 
Not  all  of  them  have  made  had  Impreoeiona 
in  Ihe  pnai,  hut  the  least  that  can  he  aald 
aiiout  miiny  la  that  tliey  deserve  no  orehlda 
I  t   perforinnnrea     It  Is  true  Ihni   In 

I  <iing    'ihirties,    many   rongreaaioital 

i-oniniiiieaa  wara  loadad  with  buaineaa  antHg- 
onlata  who  w>rs  niH  glwaya  egaetly  uurdlal 
In  their  tn  of  Industry  wlinaaaaa, 

Bill  not  all  NoiontiUB  finps  of  hiiaineas  wit* 
neaaea  should  noi  he  aMiiiniied  to  toogtes* 
alonnl  ItoelllHV     All  I'"  *  sums  of 

had  impresaiMns  have   ,  iisni's  •»( 

piHif  adviea  or  failure  tn  eaerelee  pUin  hi>raa 
aansa, 

fiif  inalanaa.  aaa  lAArftly  aan  justly  aay 
that  rmnMraashtnat  AAtafimlBm  haa  been  ra« 

apoiiklhle  fiiTI 
i,  The  attempted  AJMIAIIIA  M  leaielnMve 


program*  throu«h  aiiAfBMm  AAlMail  tmiiiN 
and  dinners  In  tha  hattroonis  of  downtown 
WashingiiMi  hotels  or  large  rented  hotiaea 

I,  The  aendtng  by  wire  in  anngreaaional 
mambera  of  Innumetahle  fnke  endoraemenia 
of  pandlni  maaautes  algned  by  nnmas  copied 
directly  from  telephone  botiks  and  similar 
lists, 

I  The  bnmbardlni  of  Congress  with  thou- 
sands nf  identically  worded  furm  letteaa  and 
letegrains, 

4  The  appaaranaa  Aafora  Miaif  aonunlHaaa 
of  witneaaaa  unabia  to  do  lAora  tBAB  raad  pra- 

pared  alatements,  and  who  when  submlttad 
to  direct  questioning  Uemutuiirate  clearly 
that  thgy  know  little  or  nothing  about  tha 
auhjeci  under  consideration. 

Here  are  aome  preliminary  aiepa  which 
should  be  taken  by  btiaineaa  |roupa  prior  to 
appearing  before  any  congraaalOAal  aommlt* 
tee' 

l!  Be  Bure  that  the  propoaat  tn  whioh  yoA 
are  adtlreaaing  your  testimony  is  fully  under- 
stood by  wlineasea. 

a  Mt>ke  cerdtin  that  no  one— auoh  aa  an 
executive  secretary— haa  put  your  group  on 
record  for  or  agnlnit  any  propoaal  without 
polling  the  members  on  It. 

I.  Offer  only  witnesses  who  can  both  read 
prepared  statements  intelligently  and  answer 
questions  aaked  by  oAAUBIttaamoB. 

4.  Warn  all  wttnaaaaa  afalaat  ad  libbiii 
extensively.  Ut  each  preeent  Ala  part  of  the 
picture  In  the  most  pointed  poaalMO  manner 
and  then  leave  the  stand. 

5,  Make  certain  that  you  have  a  man  at 
each  hearing  who  knows  the  source  of  every 
statement  your  witneaaes  make  and  la  In 
a  position  to  provide  instantly,  or  to  prumUa 


AllB 
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lo  nip^y  al  •  lattr  4»u,  Mhlittoi 

A  nnii>  word  afemH  leod  niiM  ti> 
vlui*  viatuif  fovr  CmtriMiimii  iri 


ft)  pn 


1 11 


1    Dnn't  tafet  IM  HMMll  of  hia  ttm« 
n»v»r  Mr*  •novfH  hmm  In  th»  doy 

(o  tf«(  hi*  f^imliir  «rfirli  dimr 
h«**  nlll■^•(l  yutir  immtdmi*  bimn 
hltn,  IMIV'  hta  oSm,  I«1i«  •  Btf  IUa#« 
|«  tNi«k  to  jpuur  heM.  or  oUk»rwii»» 
yotirMlf  M>  UmI  h«  will  not  r»*t  t 
le  »n**rutn  you.  Mo  m«tt»r  hem 
rriano  jrtHj  may  b».  you  m*  )u<«t  i>r« 
prrMttM  III  hta  diaUlrt  ha  la  piadir<  c1 

i   Ikm'x  lat   him  f»«d  y«  u  anct  ( 
yiiu  at  (hratvr*  i>r  niMht  rluha      It' 
•ipan«iva      Ha  la  uitdar  amirmntia 
far  bayvnd  bla  Oovarnmant  pay    • 
iM  hM  »  tt«ftl  private  ineoma  ha  hi 
ttiMnelAl    flqmrri    to   m«li0   ordinary 
WH09%     Of   Muiaa,   ha   may   pnii«>iit 
ytiur  piTklni  up  iha  check,  bttt  ytn 
up  anyh4iw 

3    Drtn't    atlck    artiund    Wnahlnrt 
your  buainaM  la  dona.     If  ymir  I 
halpad  yi>u,  vou  cannot  d«>  baitar 
a  ba*  Una  fiir  hiima  and  apraad  tha 
M'Mhd  that  tha  dlatrlrt  haa  tha  ri 
In  WMhinicton      Ha  iiirt.  ttlatt.  aa  bik 
ra«<'h  huma    to  writi>  him  n  Irttar  < 
thanka,  and   hav*  atnryona   you  ki 
haa   bamantad   from   hta   halp   do 
Utlnc 

After  that,  f^«(l  lima  tn  tima. 
don't  want  »  thtng  In  the  world. 
A   nota   and   aak    him   if   thrra   la 
you  can  do  tot  him.    Whrn  ha 
do  hom«>thinR    do  It  ]\tat  aa  If  ha 
votar   and   you   war*   In   C<  nuivsii 
Itnow.  Is  trytnx  to  do  ar  much  fur 
•  quMtar  ci  a  million  paraona 


•mart 

for  him 

yoti 

with 

tour. 

iKTupy 

ttliNaiad 

vtH)d  a 

tf  many 

a«-rt*ln 
mluhty 


at  tan< 

nb  unlaaa 

to  rut 

anda 

aaalnat 

pick  It 


ihi 


»n    altar 

bar  haa 

n  maka 

i>d  word 

i)t  man 

\  ••  y«)U 

rcirtlial 

nw    wtui 

tha  aama 

a  han  you 
c  rop  htm 
tnvlhinit 
ynvi  to 
verr  tha 
He.  you 
at  Icaat 


aak  I 


A  Scriotts  Menace  to  Smaller  Buiinesi  in 
America 
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Busi- 
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Mr     HUGH    D     SCOTT. 
Speaker,  havins:  an  especial  inttrest 
the  welfare  of  the  small  bUMnessr  la 
the  problems  and  obstacles  facijig 
and  bein^r  convinced  his  voice  is 
inR  heard  in  the  volume  and  to 
tent  his  position  in  our  econotiic 
merits.   I    requested    and    wa,s 
pcrmfssion  to  have  printed  in  the 
the  following  speech  delivered 
Albert  H.  Redles.  a  charter  me 
the  American  Institute  of  Sma^ 
ness.  to  the  Fortieth  and  Maricet 
Business    Association    of    P;il]a|telphia 
Pa.,  on  Thursday.  January  30.  : 
the  subject.  A  Sericus  Menace  to 
Business  in  America: 

Ladlaa  and  gentlemen  at  the  Fort 
Market  Streets  Busmeas  Aaaociatton 
come  here  tonight  to  dlacioa  a  moa 
tant  aubjcct  with  you — A  Senoiis 
Smaller  Bualneta  In  America. 

FIrM  of  all.  let  me  define  who 
■nalWr  bualneaaman.    Acccrding  to 
kan  Insututc  of  Smaller  Businaec 
one-man  buslnesa  to  ti^  bualncsa 
up  to  7d0  pcraona.  ar.d  whose  «:oc>c 
eorporaticn.  la  not  luted  on  any 
|e  ia  ttie  United  S.atcs. 
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I  raru 


obaarira 
Waah- 
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947.  on 
Smaller 


eth  and 

I  have 

impor- 

M^nacc  to 


tlie 


really  u  a 

Amer- 

ta  tha 

eikpioylng 

i  It  U  a 

a  ;ock  cz- 


Almoat  ovarnlitht  tha  worda  "kmalt"  or 
"■mallar  buatnaai"  whtchevtr  you  cart  to  call 
11,  hava  baeoma  maKU*  Rverynna  •••ma  to 
want  to  halp  It  Rut  unrnrtunntaly,  Up  ■•rr. 
Ira  la  about  all  it  haa  gotten  •«>  far.  Unlana 
amnllf^  Viainaaa  |t1a  tfown  to  avirth.  and 
faraa  tha  fucta.  and  deaa  aomathlnn  for  Itaalf, 
It  may  not  aurviva  in  our  national  •eonomy 

Mr  tvwry  Andaraoii  haa  aaid:  "II  tha  amall 
btiMinrMiiten  nf  tho  Matlon  will  organiya 
thaamlyw  in  a  militant,  •tatramnrtiikn  man* 
n^r.  tllty  ran  maka  thair  cnnrer*ed  vntc*« 
h»nnl  and  haedati  not  imly  In  State  i«glala< 
luraa,  but  In  the  ConRraaa  and  thA  anarutiva 
dapartmanta  and  aganriaa  In  WaahiitRton," 

frv,  prlvata  comp<'iii:va  rntariirlaa  la  on 
tha  way  out.  uitli««  •mall  buaineM  aa  a  whola 
will  Okht-  ntw  nnd  haril  -lo  ba  heard  Ra* 
tailar*  raaliae  an  iiu'iaunhiK  conautiar  roetat* 
aitca  t4>  praaaut  hiKh  pricaa,  and  in  at>ma 
eaaaa,  maniUaciurara  atlU  arv  demanding 
higher  pri(M,  and  );rtraa  mukt  In  icnta  catra 
•ana  down,  and  in  uthai*  h<  Id  nrm  in 
or<af  to  gat  our  national  pruluctlim  ability 
in  Iktgb  gear  quickly  to  avoid  a  aaliuua  bual> 
naaa  ralapaa 

It  wa»  bark  In  IMO,  almoat  100  yeara  ago, 
whan  Oaitial  Wabaiar,  that  grrat  atat«aman 
aud  Secretary  of  MUia  und«r  Prenuiaut  Marrl- 
aon  made  thia,  never  to  ba  fornuifen.  utter* 
anca  UoU  itriuKB  liberty  only  to  thna*  who 
lovr  It.  and  arr  alwuya  ready  to  guard  and 
defend  It."  Purtal-tu-portal  pay  auita  will 
•arlaUlly  binder  inatead  of  help  buainea*  as* 
panalon  and  conttnuotja  aurong  empiuytnaut. 

In  Proverba.  twenty-ninth  chapttr  and  the 
aightcanU)  verae,  yuu  «Ul  rend  theae  wurdM  of 
wiadom.  written  by  King  S.ilomoa :  Whera 
there  la  no  vuiun  the  people  perlah  " 

Large  bualneMi  la  adequittely  represpnted  Ut 
Wa«hiut(ton  and  at  our  State  capltola.  Our 
farmcra  art  well  organlaed  and  repreacntcd 
and  apaak  wUh  authority  Labor  employa 
akUled  men  aud  women  to  promote  and  de- 
fend their  inUreata.  But  amaller  buslneaa  la 
nut  organized  Uito  powerful  asaoclationa  and 
haa  no  powerful  voice  In  Waahingum. 

It  Is  ycur  duty  and  mine,  aa  amall  bualneaa- 
men.  to  see  to  It  that  thla  vlui  aegment  of 
otir  Nation  a  btulneaa  i  amaller  bualneaa.  if 
you  please)  be  pieaexved  and  protected.  It 
must  stand  united  agalnat  all  forrea  that 
threaten  to  overpower  it.  Beth  Houaca  of 
our  Congress  have  had  special  committee* 
created  to  study  our  problems,  and  they  both 
have  done  a  very  good  )ob.  although  working 
with  very  limited  appropriations.  Both  com- 
mittees should  be  made  permanent  commit- 
tees of  the  Congrefa.  and  given  ample  funda 
with  which  to  conduct  their  vast  and  moat 
Important  work. 

Alibis.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  pay  no  divi- 
dends. 

The  jfoal  of  all  business  la  profit.  The 
ambition  of  all  business  i.s  survival. 

Survive,  you  say:  why.  what  do  you  mean 
by  that?  Our  bxislness  always  has  gotten 
along  all  right,  and  we  expect  It  will  In  the 
future.  Perhapa  you  have  not  seen  some  cf 
the  pitfalls  acroas  the  path  of  smaller  busi- 
ness. Th«-e  are  many,  but  Just  this  one  to 
which  1  wiU  now  refer  can  be  disastrous. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  It. 

Eto  you  realize  that  smaller  business  will 
not  become  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Governments  profit-wage  policy?  The  ob- 
stacles now  rising  in  the  path  of  amall  busi- 
neaa  will  retard  Its  prcgre«<s  and  cut  Ita 
profits.  These  are  increased  wage*  and  con- 
tinued high  taxea.  Small  business  especially 
needs  aome  tax  reductions. 

The  recent  proflt-waee  policy,  while  de- 
signed to  iwevent  further  infl.ition  through 
Increased  producUon  and  higher  wages.  In 
Itself  u  an  inflated  polley.  based  on  the  as- 
sumption of  a  continuing  and  Inenchatistible 
demand  for  manufactured  goods  and  service 
facilities,  without  adequate  regtutl  to  their 
coat  to  the  public.  Will  the  present  pent-up 
purchasing  power  at  our  people  outlast  the 
need  for  oontlnutng  thia  boom  policy?     Al- 


ready eonaumara  hava  lost  a  frtat  deal  et 
thair  purr'iaaing  power  by  prtea  advance* 
manta  Wa  think  all  this  la  a  haaardcua 
vantura  for  guvauimtnt  to  projact  any  surh 
boom  policy  on  boom  paychoiogy  and  liiAatrd. 
condiilnna  Whrn  forced  pruaparity,  •tnllad 
purrhaaing  puwar,  and  tha  public  •nviiiga 
nave  spent  thamaalvaa— and  thla  li  bt<und  to 
rnma-  umallar  bualnsM  will  find  ItaeU  atlll 
hainaaHrd  with  gfivarniiiaiital  ragtilntmna  and 
ton  haitvllv  hnrflnird  with  coata  of  opata* 
tlun  |aa))«clRlty  litnaRaed  wngea)  to  ba  abit 
to  anrvlva, 

Our  Qdvarnmant  haa  no  really  conatruc- 
tlva  policy  loi^klng  toward  tha  protection  and 
preaervation  of  xmall  bvulaaaa  b«yond  wall 
wiBiiing,  and  mnyba  au  aaay  loan  pulley. 
Right  hrra  wa  mutd  all  apply  vary  well  m.ma 
sound  philosophy,  aa  expraaaad  by  Judge 
H  H  T\a  whrn  ha  aaid  "Work,  aava,  and 
brhnva."  Knowledge  Isn't  power.  It  la  tha 
ability  to  u<ia  ptiwrr,  to  know  where  tu  And 
whnt  you  do  not  know,  Ttu  CAiuiut  get  to 
tha  right  pinra  on  tha  wrong  road,  and  yuu 
muat  hava  a  place  to  go  bafura  yuu  can  gu 
anywher*. 

Ahi  tit  i\  year  ago  I  stated  that  the  LKma* 
cratlc  admlnlatratlon  would  ultlmatrly  force 
many  American  bualiiraaaa  Into  bankruptcy 
by  rac«>mmandiiiR  through  tha  State  Depart- 
ment lower  titriHa  on  furalgn  imports. 

Hurh  a  m«>vt  is  equivalent  to  a«lltng  Amar* 
lean  buaintan  down  tha  river,  Tha  move 
through  tha  Stat*  Depnrtment  waa  an  en* 
deavor  to  obtain  congrraau  nal  auppurt  for 
tb«  new  ii^Mlprocal  trade  attreemanta. 

Ad(  ption  of  lower  Import  tariff  rates  on  a 
wholesale  baala  will  mean  eventually  a  flood* 
ihH  of  American  markets  nth  foreign  prrd* 
ucts.  produced  mora  cheaply  at  a  detriment 
to  the  welfare  of  American  latwr  and  Indua- 
try.  I  rememlMr  only  too  well  what  Japan 
almost  did  to  our  bualneaa  before  the  war. 
It  must  not  happen  again. 

Fow  can  the  American  worklngman  con- 
tinue to  expect  Ji  high  degree  of  earning  If 
American  business  is  not  protected  against 
a  tremendc  u<  influx  of  foreign  merchandise, 
directly  competitive,  yet  mantifactured  and 
sold  at  a  m\Kh  lower  cost? 

A  lowering  of  the  tarlCs  on  foreign  prod- 
ucts generally  will  prove  a  heavy  blow  to 
vUnually  every  line  of  American  busiDeea. 
Foreign  manufacturers  will  be  capable  of 
competing  In  the  American  market  with  its 
high  rate  of  manufacturing  cost.  This  wUl 
ultimately  be  very  cosily  to  American  labor 
and  maiiagement. 

Among  the  "ultimate  aufferera"  If  tarlfla 
are  lowered  will  be  the  textUe.  candy,  and 
shoe  industries,  but  eventu-.Uly  most  Ameri- 
can menufacturers  will  be  affected  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

As  a  few  examples:  China  will  probably 
replace  Japan  as  a  heavy  producer  of  cotton 
goods.  The  United  States  has  sent  equip- 
ment and  technical  men  to  China  to  help  In 
the  growth  of  the  Industry.  This  is  '-ery 
humanitarian  If  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
that  country  regain  confidence  and  establish 
employment.  However,  to  highly  develop  lt« 
manufactiirmg  and  then  authorize  lower 
tariffs  can  mean,  eventually.  Industrial  bank- 
ruptcy to  American  manufacturers  in  this 
field. 

Keep  In  mind  the  abnormally  low  living 
sUndards  In  China,  which  wUl  permit  them 
to  throw  cotton  goods^on  the  American  mar- 
ket at  virtually  a  fraction  of  our  production 
coats. 

Russia,  too.  we  read,  is  Increasing  Its  cxiltl- 
vation  of  cotton,  and  undoubtedly  ^lans 
eventually  to  manufacture  Its  own  cotton 
goods.  This  probably  will  eliminate  Rxissia 
some  time  in  the  future  as  a  large  purchaf«r 
of  American  cotton  r.iw  materials.  In  ad- 
dition, with  lower  tariffs,  she  will  help 
threaten  our  market  with  an  influx  of  Riis- 
sian  cotton  goods. 

The  Democratic  administration  Is  at- 
tempting to  build  a  good-nelghlx>r  policy  at 
the  expense  of  American  labor  and  Indtistry. 


May  I  remind  you,  who  are  from  many 
small  btialneaaea,  that  common  aanaa  la  ear- 

taliily  Uia  needed  appUcatluu  now,  for,  aa 
Stowe  deflnea  it— let  via  apply  It;  Tha  knack 
of  avelng  thinga  aa  thay  art  and  dning  things 
aa  they  ought  to  b«  done. 

Labor  and  mnnnKamant  who  go  to  maka 
up  amall  and  big  btiaineaa  muat  raallaa  thla 
Saadly  manaea  of  unqualinad  lower  tariSa 
aoroaa  tha  board,  and  v^a  uitMt  uuka  known 
to  lbs  Cungreaa  the  fact  that  wo  are  look* 
inf  to  them  for  protect  ion,  through  and  by 
A  clear  undaratnndlng  of  our  problama, 

The  lowering  of  tiui(T«,  I  am  Informed,  la 
planned  by  tha  State  l>a|>artmant  at  the 
I0*country  trade  oonferenoa,  to  meet  in 
U«neva.  Swliaeriand.  in  April.  The  number 
uf  tariff  raduotlona  will  ooncem  aavaral 
thousand  Itema.  Kaep  In  mind  that  objec* 
lions  hnva  nlrandv  bran  re'<»»terert  at  Wtiah* 
ington,  but  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Atr*emanta  Act  tha  Prealdant  la  permitted 
to  reduce  tarllTs  up  to  50  perci'nt,  ronBraaa 
could  atop  rtduetiona  only  by  repeal  cl  the 
aet. 

Of  couraa,  the  itata  Department  will  aay 
that  they  plan  to  uae  thla  railuctlon  na  a 
ijnrgnlnlng  point  to  get  other  nntlona  to 
redticr  import  quotaa  nnrt  mnuy  other  trnd« 
ra»trlctlona, 

Juat  to  give  you  aoroe  of  the  numerous 
Itema  In  Una  tor  reductlona,  let  me  name 
the  following:  Metala  and  metal  producu. 
Ilka  cloeka.  watchea,  electrical  appnmtua. 
etc.:  farm  produrta.  like  live  cattle,  spiers 
etc.;  woolen  goods,  silk  goods,  paper  goods, 
tobncco,  glaaaware.  furs,  leather,  smoking 
pl{^>eR,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  items.  Re- 
member, ladlaa  and  gentlemen,  thera  will 
always  be  a  United  Sutea  of  America  if  we 
do  not  give  It  away. 

The  Members  of  the  Eightieth  Congraaa 
must  be  made  to  renllze  that  a  wliolaaale 
tariff  reduction  con  prove  to  be  very  hnrmful 
to  American  business,  especlslly  smnll  busi- 
ness, and  that  widespread  unemployment 
will  begin  to  appear.  This  disturbing  fact, 
combined  with  the  Infiltration  of  Commu- 
nists into  the  ranks  at  labor,  can  result  in  a 
great  part  of  the  World  War  II  debt  being 
paid  by  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  The 
debt  comparison  of  World  War  II  as  against 
World  War  I  Is  about  $280,000,000,000  against 
$27,000,000,000.  The  yearly  Interest  of  our 
present  national  debt  ia  ataggering. 

I  am  convinced  that  labor  has  not  yet 
realized  what  the  Communist  Is  trying  so 
hard  to  do  by  continuously  Injecting,  oy 
any  means,  his  theory — divide  and  conquer. 
Therefore,  it  Is  so  very,  very  important  that 
we  here  In  America  put  our  own  house  In 
order  and  keep  It  In  order.  A  Communist 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  Russian  agent.  It 
makes  no  difference  if  he  or  she  be  a  soldier 
or  a  civilian,  be  or  she  is  still  a  Russian 
agent.  We  in  America  do  not  need  com- 
munism, and  If  Russia  feels  she  does,  let  her 
keep  it  within  her  own  borders.  We  have 
no  desire  to  prevent  her  from  following  such 
a  coxirse  within  Russia,  tut  by  the  same 
token  she  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
Americans  want  denKxracy.  which  promotes 
our  system  of  free  private  competitive  en- 
terprise, and  the  rest  of  the  world  shall 
have  the  same  fair  opportunity  of  making  a 
selection.  I  wonder  bow  long  it  will  take 
the  American  people  to  see  what  is  hap- 
pening to  them,  their  principles,  and  their 
way  of  life? 

Otir  right-wing  unionists  far  outnumber 
the  Commtinlsts  in  the  tuiion  ranks,  but 
are  losing  their  tmlons  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  the  decent  American  voter  can  lose 
democracy — by  simply  not  working  at  it  as 
hard  as  those  who  would  change  things 
underhandedly. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  solution  to  both 
important  menaces,  we  should  recommend 
to  our  Congressmen  that  immediate  action 
should  be  taken  when  it  gets  the  goods  on 
the  Communists,  and  by  all  means  the  right 
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wiof  o(  labor  and  manag^nMnt  should  f«t 
<aplh$i  in  bunaat*u>«goodn*aa  labor*man> 
affement  meetlnge.  To  bring  the  chicken 
horn*  tu  nxiai,  let  me  aura  it  up  In  tha  worda 
of  Rudyard  Kipimg; 

"Nntlona  hava   paaaed   away   and   laft   no 
traces , 
And  hiatory  givaa  tha  naked  eauaa  of 
It- 
One  single.  Kimpla  reason  In  all  caaea! 
They  fell  because  their  i>aon|»  were  not 
nt," 

One  of  PhlUdelphta'a  great  men-Ruaaalt 
K.  Cunwell --iiivri  us  a  true  lesson  ot  Ufa, 
expraaaad  ao  very  well  m  Acrra  of  Diamonda 
when  wa  read : 

"Tv  be  great  nt  nil  one  mtut  br  grout  here, 
now,  In  Phllodelphla.  He  who  can  give  tu 
thla  city  belter  atreeta  and  better  aldrwnlks. 
better  acho«iU,  nnd  more  culJegeii.  mure  hap- 
pinasa  and  mora  civiliratlon,  inure  of  Ood, 
he  will  be  great  anywhi;re,  Let  every  man  or 
wonum  here,  If  you  never  hear  me  Hgnin, 
rriurmber  this,  thnt  if  you  wish  to  be  great 
at  all.  you  muat  begin  whore  you  ara  and 
what  you  are,  In  Phllndrlphia,  nuw.  He  that 
can  give  to  hU  city  any  bleMitng,  he  who  can 
be  a  good  citlaan  while  he  lives  here,  hr  that 
can  make  better  bomaa,  ha  that  can  ba  a 
blcaxing  whrthrr  he  works  in  the  khop  or 
alts  briiliid  the  counter  or  krrpa  hoUHe,  what* 
•vrr  be  hia  Ufa,  he  who  would  be  grent  any- 
where must  first  t>e  grent  in  his  own 
Phlladrlphln." 

Therefore,  1  appeal  to  you  aa  fr«e  Araer* 
ICnns,  who  nre  members  of  the  some  3,000  OOO 
or  more  small  competitive  venturea  thnt  Ntiil 
constitute  free  private  enterprise  in  Americu, 
to  dedicate  youraelvcs  to  the  cavise  of  keeping 
your  political  rcpreaentatlvea  well  Informed 
of  the  dangera  (If  permitted  to  occur  fre- 
quently) that  can  and  will  bring  about  amall 
bualneu  abaorptlona.  Mergera  aome  call 
them.  A  at«p  toward  helping  thla  condition 
occurred  the  other  day  when  the  RPC  an- 
nounced that  the  BPA  (blanket  participa- 
tion agreement)  would  expire  January  22, 
1M7.  This  hurts  small  bualneaa.  By  this 
method,  the  larger  and  l>etter  equipped  aur- 
vivors  can  take  over  their  distressed  com- 
petitors, and  almost  eliminate  smaller  busi- 
nesses, which  to  live  must  do  aa  Edward 
Everett  Hale  has  said: 

"Coming  together  means  t>eginnlng: 
Keeping  together  means  progress,  and 
Working  together  means  success." 

Tonight  let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  be 
always  American  In  our  thinking,  aa  well  as 
our  doing,  and  then  we  in  small  business  can 
weather  the  storm  of  adjustment  through 
1947,  and  be  ready  for  some  real  strong  busi- 
ness activity  in  1948,  keeping  in  front  of  us 
those  immortal  final  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's famed  Gettysburg  address  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  us  and  the  world,  as  he  said: 

'Tt  is  rather  for  us  to  i>e  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us.  •  •  • 
that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  Government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  VPISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  5, 1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  an  article  by  Mr.  Henry  HazUU 


which  appearsd  In  ths  februarr  I  laaua 
of  NewawMk: 

rnt  yauiTa  or  roastoN  LtHoiNa 
(Hy  Henry  Harlitt) 

Now  that  the  International  MoAeury  Pund 
la  no  lonltr  a  dream  but  a  rMlitv  all  tha 
pr^lama  that  wera  m^  lightly  aat  aaida  by  the 
rhetoric  and  propaitanda  iiaed  to  get  tb« 
plan  adopted  by  t^iUKreoa  are  t)*ii inning  t<i 
•merge  in  liteli  lull  dim<naiot\a  Tha  whola 
approach  at  tn^  »r*tton  Woixia  Monetary 
(mifarenee  waa  unaound  lUr  International 
Bank,  and  particularly  the  Pund,  wera  aai 
up  to  daai  merely  with  th*  aymptums  and 
•anaaqtiaMaa  u(  international  monatary 
chaoa  and  not  with  its  cituaea  Tlie  irony  of 
the  Pund  la  that  It  could  work  only  under 
prnciiraliy  Ideal  c«>ndiilo«a.  In  wbleh  it 
wuu'ii  not  be  needed. 

Tlte  nrat  thing  to  remember  la  that  mone- 
tary chaoa  la  itot  primarily  internal lonni  at 
all.  It  exlata  bitalcnllv  within  ench  nation. 
If  each  natlni  '•  ruririicy  unit  were  freely 
ronvertlhla  into  a  definlt*  weight  of  gold. 
If  there  were  no  overliMUie  of  Its  currency, 
so  that  thla  oonvartlbility  could  ba  at  all 
tltnea  maintained,  then  the  relatlonkhip  of 
one  ctrrency  to  another  would  necea«arlly 
be  nx»d  and  atabia,  tf  the  dollar  were  alwaya 
convertible  Into,  nay,  ftie  thlrty-alxth  of  an 
ounce  of  gold,  an<*  the  pound  Into  one-ninth 
of  an  ounce  of  gold,  then  pounda  would 
alwnvs  be  freely  convertible  Into  dollars  at 
a  ratio  of  1  to  4.  But  where  there  la  no 
common  unit  jf  maaaurement  th«re  cannot 
be  anything  mure  than,  at  beat,  a  temporary 
and  unreliable  cxchang*  atnblllty. 

The  Bret  ton  Wooda  arrangementa  ignored 
all  these  basic  e^nslderattnns.  Ttiey  tried  to 
ctire  international  monetary  Instability  by 
hiding  ila  aymptoma  or  preventing  it*  con- 
aequencca.  They  prt)vided  in  the  Pund  that 
when  any  nation 'a  currency  started  to  slid* 
downward,  the  nations  with  relatively  alrong 
currencies  must  use  them  to  buy  the  weak 
currencies  at  par.  Of  course  a  currency  can 
be  kept  at  par  b:*  doing  this — as  long  as  the 
strong  nations  are  willing  to  throw  their 
monty  away  and  aa  long  aa  that  money  holda 
out. 

United  States  Steel  or  aay  other  stock 
could  lie  kept  at  par  as  long  aa  aomeone  with 
•ufflcient  funds  kept  in  a  standing  bid  to 
take  all  the  stock  offered  at  par.  But  the 
SEC  and  the  stock  exchange  would  soon 
bring  charges  against  such  a  bidder  of  fla- 
grant manipulation.  Ifa  private  agent,  more- 
over, tised  his  client's  money  to  buy  stoclu 
or  anything  else  above  the  open-market  price, 
he  would  be  sued  for  breach  of  trust  or  dis- 
sipation of  funds.  But  when  governmenta 
do  such  things,  they  are  given  pleasanter 
names  and  are  jTutlfied  by  the  complex  rea- 
soning of  economic  experts. 

The  managers  of  the  Fund  are  not  even 
permitted  to  nuike  their  Iniylng  of  currencies 
contingent  upon  Internal  reforms  in  the  na- 
tions whose  currencies  they  are  supporting. 
Insistence  on  such  reforms  is  regarded  aa 
Interference  in  the  Internal  affalrr  of  such 
nations  or  outside  dictation  of  their  poli- 
cies. The  nations  with  aound  currencies  are 
merely  permitted — in  fact,  obliged — ^to 
finance  the  inflationary  policies  and  all  the 
other  economic  errors  of  the  nations  with 
sinking  currencies. 

The  only  real  remedy  for  this  fantastic 
situation  would  be  for  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  the  Pund.  The  arti- 
cles of  agreement  themselves  permit  it  to  do 
this  at  any  time.  At  the  very  least,  if  the 
fund  ia  not  to  end  in  a  disastrotis  failure, 
the  United  States  ought  to  insist  on  an 
amendment  unequivocally  authoridng  the 
managers  of  the  fund  to  withhold  the  use 
of  its  resources  from  any  nation  which  In 
their  opinion  is  following  either  internal  or 
external  policies  not  conducive  to  exchange 
atablUty. 
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Among  siKh  policlM  the 
should  ll«t  ■pcclflcally  ezccMlTe 
flnAOClng.  excessive  expansion  of 
banJc  credit,  trade  discrimination 
oUMr  member  nations,  unreasoni 
Chang*  eontrols.  a  policy  of  autarchy 
tary  or  diplomatic  aggression,  and 

Wbcn  goveriunents  could  no 
their  economic  errors  subsidized 
ouulde.    at    least    major    follies 
brought  to  a  halt  In  time.    Meanw 
Oownment  continues  to  pour  out 
•f  tfoOars  of  foreign  loans.     A  great 
theM  wlU  certainly  never  be  repaid 
Not  only  is  our  Oovernment  fullmj 
really  compensating  monetary  and  t 
forms  m  exchange  for  these  funds, 
aggravating  a  domestic  boom  and 
and  preparing  a  corresponding 
the  future. 
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Mr    STEFAN.     Mr.    Speaker 
the  recent  recess  of  Congress  I 
privilege  of  traveling  into  every 
the  24  counties  which  comprise 
Congressional  District  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  of 
In  this  body.    Much  of  my  time 
the  5  months  that  I  wa.s  at 
spent  in  traveling  into  the  rural 
of  these  counties.    I  had  the 
portunlty.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  vLslt 
of  farms  which  were  equipped  w 
trie  power  as  the  result  of 
rural  electrification.  I  found 
ers  greatly  appreciative  of  thi« 
which  has  made  farm  life  less 
some.      Thousands    of    other 
however.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
tricity  and  are  demanding  it. 

I  feel  that  electric  power 
made  the  cheapest  commodity 
farm     With  the  Improvement 
to-market  roads  making  it  po.*; 
all  producing  farms  to  be  connec 
all-weather  roads  and  extension 
electrification,  that  kind  of 
omy  which  is  absolutely 
future  America  will  be  brought 
my  opinion. 

One   of   the   real    progressiv 
papers    in    my    district    is    the 
County  Press.    Plorella  Clark 
the  editor  and  publisher  of 
paper.    In   an  editorial   in   th( 
County  Press,  issue  of  January 
Editor  Owen  has  written  an 
article  regarding  the  benefits 
electrification.    In  order  that 
memt>ership  of  this  House  may 
advantage  of   reading   this 
include  it  as  a  part  of  my  remaitcs 

'   A  drive  into  the  country  after  dark 
the  realisation  to  one  of  the  adv 
rural  electrification,  for  In  ever>-  dl 
•een  a  myriad  of  lights  stretching 
the  eye  can  see.     These  lights 
farm   people   a   lightening   of    lablir 
kinds — milking  and  later  separating 
toy  aiectrlcity.  the  grinding  of  gra 
iBf  of  water  for  the  livestock,  as  veil 
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ing  ninnlng  water  In  the  home  by  means  of 
an  electric  pump,  the  huge  floodlights  which 
shed  their  rays  over  the  entire  barnyard,  and 
the  lessening  of  work  In  the  home  for  the 
farm  wife  with  all  the  electrical  conven- 
iences. Not  only  Is  the  progress  of  REA 
being  made  in  Butler  County,  but  It  Is  found 
that  way  In  all  other  parts  of  the  State  and 
other  States  In  the  country.  From  Sidney, 
Nebr..  comes  word  that  490  miles  of  rural 
lines  are  to  be  added  to  the  Pine  Bluffs  REA 
district,  while  Dean  Miller,  who  by  the  way 
Is  formerly  of  David  City,  now  manager  of 
the  eastern  Nebraska  public  power  district, 
states  that  the  district  expects  to  start  soon 
on  an  expansion  program  Intended  to  cost 
•200.000.  All  of  which  means  that  the  farm- 
er at  long  last  is  emerging  from  the  dark 
and  is  able  to  avail  himself  of  many  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  which  townspeople 
consider  necessities. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  by  adding  section  110. 
which  relates  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
chain  stores  operated  at  a  loss,  through 
which  they  have  obtained  decidedly  un- 
fair benefits. 

Under  its  provisions — 

In  the  case  of  any  retail  store  which  Is  part 
of  a  retail  chain  If  for  any  taxable  year  the 
amounts  which,  except  for  this  section, 
would  be  deductible  on  account  of  such  store 
exceeds  the  amounts,  which  except  for  this 
section  would  be  Includible  In  gross  Income 
on  account  of  such  store,  the  amounts  which 
would  be  so  deductible  shall  not  be  allowed 
as  dediictions  for  such  taxable  year  and  the 
amounts  which  would  be  so  Includible  shall 
t>e  excluded  from  the  gross  Incocne  for  such 
taxable  year. 

The  projxwal  then  defines  a  chain 
store.  The  reason  for  the  introduction 
of  this  amendment  is  that  large  chain 
corporations  in  different  lines  are  able 
to  operate  stores  at  a  loss  to  the  injury 
of  independent  merchants  and  other 
small  chains.  These  losses  are  then  de- 
ducted from  their  income-tax  returns. 
The  present  law.  therefore,  is  used  as  a 
weapon  to  de.stroy  competitors  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  income-tax  pay- 
ments at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
In  addition,  this  also  forces  a  reduction 
of  income-tax  payments  by  competitors 
whose  businesses  are  made  less  profitable 
or  they  are  driven  out  of  business. 

This  is  a  common  practice  among 
large  chain  corporations.  In  establish- 
ing stores  in  a  city  it  is  the  practice 
to  sell  at  extremely  low  prices  to  en- 
trench such  branch  stores.  This  has 
the  effect  of  making  local  merchants  ap- 
pear as  profiteering.  After  entrenching 
such  stores,  prices  are  raised.  To  illus- 
trate my  point,  the  court  record  in  the 
A.  fr  P.  trial,  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
viction of  24  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 


trust Act.  including  John  A.  and  George 
L.  Hartford,  disclo.ses  the  alarming  fact 
that  as  many  as  4.374  stores  of  this  sys- 
tem were  operated  at  a  net  loss  in  1938 
which  was  charged  against  the  corpora- 
tions  income-tax  return,  and  an  average 
of  2.954  stores  over  a  period  of  14  years. 
Other  exhibits  from  A.  b  P.  files  in  evi- 
dence show  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  New  England 
division  at  Boston,  the  Hartford  broth- 
ers, who  are  owners  of  the  business  of 
this  gigantic  chain  corporation,  author- 
ized its  operation  of  about  800  stores 
without  any  profit  whatever.  The  same 
applies  to  the  Atlantic  division  at  Phila- 
delphia with  about  800  stores,  or  a  total 
of  1.600  units. 

This  corporation  made  vicious  price 
wars  on  the  First  National  Stores  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  independent  grocers  in  the 
entire  New  England  division  in  its  entire 
territory,  with  branches  in  Albany.  N.  Y.; 
Portland,  Maine;  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Providence,  R.  I.;  and  Boston.  Testi- 
mony in  this  case  from  documents  in  its 
own  files,  points  out  that  the  New  Eng- 
land division  adopted  resolutions  on  two 
different  occasions  thanking  the  two 
Hartfords  for  their  "generosity"  in  per- 
mitting the  division  to  conduct  all  stores 
without  realizing  any  profit  on  their  op- 
erations. 

The  court  record  further  shows  that 
the  Government  was  deprived  of  income 
tax  on  $780,000  due  to  losses  of  the  New 
England  division,  and  $592,000  in  the  At- 
lantic division,  or  a  total  of  $1,372,000  in 
1939,  according  to  the  minutes  of  the 
divisional  president's  meeting  with  the 
Hartfords,  who  dominate  the  policy  of 
this  company. 

In  addition.  $300,000  yearly  was  spent 
by  the  National  Consumers  Tax  Commis- 
sion which  disbanded  after  some  years 
because  it  failed  to  function  as  John  A. 
Hartford  wanted  it.  through  the  ladies 
who  were  chairmen  of  some  600  such 
groups  in  as  many  cities  but  who  were 
misinformed  of  its  real  purpose  as  an 
A.  b  P.  propaganda  scheme.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  $93,000  yearly  fees  plus 
expenses  of  Carl  Byoir  L  Associates  for 
lobbying  and  propaganda  expenses.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  all  of  these  items 
were  charged  off  as  legitimate  expenses 
which,  combined,  should  represent  more 
than  $2,000,000  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment collected  nothing  in  the  way  of  in- 
come tax.  In  order  to  carry  out  this 
"false  front"  so  recognized  by  United 
States  District  Judge  Walter  C.  Lindley 
in  his  decision,  consumers  were  assessed 
10  points  on  the  price  of  groceries  to  pay 
for  this  propaganda. 

The  main  dependence  for  profit  by  this 
concern  is  placed  on  subsidiary  earnings, 
advertising  allowances  forced  from  man- 
ufacturers and  stock  gains  commonly 
known  in  the  trade  as  short  weighting, 
short  changing  and  price  boosting  at  the 
check-out  counters.  Without  these  out- 
side earnings  stores  would  be  conducted 
at  a  distinct  loss.  The  effect  of  this 
creates  a  monopoly  and  cripples  or  de- 
stroys the  operations  of  competing  inde- 
pendent merchants  and  small  chain 
stores.  The  treasurer  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Stores  testified  at  this  trial  that 
his  company  suffered  a  decrease  in  earn- 
ings of  $1,421,000.  or  27  percent,  because 
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of  these  price  wars.  The  Government, 
therefore,  lost  that  income  tax.  too.  from 
this  corporation,  while  other  competing 
food  dealers  were  similarly  affected,  thus 
increasing  the  loss  to  the  Government. 

There  is  documentary  proof  in  the  evi- 
dence that  its  management  boasted  In 
minutes  of  the  divisional  presidents' 
meeting  that  the  aim  is  to  operate  stores 
on  such  low  prices  that  competitors  can- 
not make  any  money.  Minutes  of  the 
New  England  division  of  this  system  show. . 
resclutions  were  adopted  thanking  John 
A.  Hartford  and  his  brother  for  the  gen- 
erosity and  privilege  of  operating  all 
stores  without  profit. 

The  Great  Atlantic  b  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
has  5.700  stores,  or  IV2  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  all  grocery  stores,  includ- 
ing other  chains.  Its  sales  are  around 
$1,379,000,000.  or  about  11  percent  of  the 
total  grocery  business,  though  operating 
in  but  42  States.  This  leaves  the  re- 
maining 89  percent  for  distribution 
among  345,611  independent  grocery  deal- 
ers and  34.658  other  chains,  or  a  total  of 
380,269.  There  *are  125  cities  in  which  it 
has  from  20  to  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  business.  On  these  tremendous  sales, 
so  the  court  record  shows,  it  made  only 
$4,199,347.  or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  dollar  of  sales,  yet 
through  its  subsidiaries,  allowances  from 
manufacturers,  stock  gains,  and  so  forth. 
It  realized  a  net  profit  after  taxes  of 
$26,025,000. 

Again  relying  on  the  court  record  for 
the  'acts.  John  A.  Hartford  told  the 
presidents  of  the  seven  divisions  who 
me<'t  quarterly  to  map  out  the  company's 
policy  for  the  enGuing  3  months  and  go 
over  past  results,  that  all  the  owners 
wanted  was  a  net  profit  of  0.0022  percent 
from  St  res  and  that  headquarters  would 
take  care  of  the  rest. 

In  1941  it  realized  but  $4,199,347  net 
profit  on  sales  of  $1,379,000,000.  It  ob- 
tained $w.333.000  from  manufacturers'  al- 
lowances in  violation  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  despite  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  addition.  It  obtained 
$1,933,000  from  stock  gains  explained  in 
the  testimony  as  any  sums  secured  on 
the  sale  of  these  items  over  and  above 
the  price  billed  by  the  warehouse.  They 
ar  secured  by  such  practices  in  the  re- 
tail stores  as  short  weighting,  short 
changing,  boosting  prices  at  the  check- 
out counters;  and  so  forth.  These  stock 
gains  over  a  period  of  years,  according 
to  the  record,  totaled  $42,535,000. 

If  these  stock  gains  in  1941  are  de- 
ducted from  the  reported  stores  profits  of 
$8,3?0,000,  the  company  would  actually 
have  had  a  deficit  of  $4,133,667,  yet  Its 
over-all  profits  were  $26,025,000  in  that 
year. 

Taking  all  types  of  chain  stores  into 
consideration,  with  123,195  units  out  of  a 
total  of  1,770,355  stores  of  all  kinds,  the 
chain  corporations  have  but  7  percent  of 
the  units,  yet  they  controlled,  according 
to  the  last  census.  21.7  percent  of  all  the 
retail  business.  Included  in  this  total 
number  of  chain  stores,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, are  a  large  number  of  small 
local  companies,  since  four  stores  are 
considered  to  be  a  chain.  With  these 
eliminated,  the  percentage  of  sales  con- 
trol over  the  total  retail  business  of  every 


type    would    be    materially    increased, 

while  the  number  of  the  larger  chain  sys- 
tems would  be  substantially  reduced. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  pres- 
ent Internal  Revenue  Code,  by  virtue  of 
passing  losses  on  stores  caused  by  oper- 
ating many  of  them  deliberately  at  a 
loss  for  a  period  of  time  to  establish 
them  on  a  profitable  basis  at  the  expense 
of  other  retail  competitors  who  have  no 
such  cushion,  is  allowing  these  big  cor- 
porations to  escape  just  income-tax  pay- 
ments, create  a  monopoly,  and  use  this 
loophole  in  the  law  to  accomplish  their 
destructive  purposes. 

If  we  are  to  have  full  employment, 
build  up  undernourished  areas,  provide 
opportunities  for  returning  servicemen 
to  enter  business,  protect  small  busi- 
nesses in  general,  collect  all  just  income 
tax  on  legitimate  earning  operations, 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Congress.  This  would  assist  in  in- 
creasing income  and  aid  to  that  extent 
in  reducing  the  war  debt. 

A  bin  relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of  chain 
stores  operated  at  a  loss 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  section  109  a  new  section  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"Sbc.  110.  Chain  Stores  Operated  at  a  Loss 

"(a)  In  general.  In  the  case  of  any  retail 
store  which  Is  part  of  a  retail  chain.  If  for 
any  taxable  year  the  amounts  which,  except 
for  this  section,  would  be  deductible  on  ac- 
count of  such  store  exceed  the  amounu 
which,  except  for  this  section,  would  be  In- 
cludible In  gross  Income  on  account  of  such 
store,  the  amounts  which  would  be  so  de- 
ductible shall  not  be  allowed  as  deductions 
for  such  taxable  year  and  the  amounts  which 
would  be  so  includible  shall  be  excluded  from 
gross  Income  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Definitions:  As  used  In  this  section 
the  term — 

"(1)  'Retail  chain'  means  a  group  of  — 
or  more  retail  stores  which,  either  directly, 
or  through  one  or  more  persons,  or  by  leases, 
contracts,  or  other  arrangements  or  devices, 
are    subject    to   a    single    common    control. 

"(2)  'Retail  store'  means  any  place  at 
which  sales  of  merchandise,  and  delivery 
thereof,  are  made,  or  at  which  services  are 
fiirnished,  to  retail  customers  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business,  but  such  term  does 
not  Include  any  establishment  or  facility 
maintained  by  a  common  carrier  as  part  of 
Its  transportation  faculties  primarily  for 
furnishing  meals  or  other  commodities  to 
Its  passengers  and  employees,  or  any  branch 
office  maintained  by  a  newspaper  for  the 
distribution  of  Its  papers  or  taking  subscrip- 
tions or  advertisements  therefor," 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  thli  act 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  19 — . 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  news  article  by  Mr. 


David  Lawrence,  outstanding  editor, 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Star 
of  February  4: 

New  Libxeausm  Sbn  xm  Cotmr  Tsxtjaa 
Bill — ^Uethoo  Sugcxstxd  To  Auk  Pboplb 
How  To  Chance  CoNSTmmoN 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  new  liberalism  Is  coming  iMck  to  America 
through  the  Republican  Congress. 

Instead  of  sitting  by  and  letting  judicial 
interpretation  take  away  fundamental  rights 
which  were  reserved  to  the  people  under  the 
Constitution,  the  new  Congress  Is  going  io 
let  the  people  decide  how  and  when  they 
want  to  change  the  Constitution. 

At  least  two  Important  constitutional 
amendments  have  been  Introduced— one 
limiting  Presidential  tenure  to  two  terms  of 
4  years  each  and  the  other  prescribing  that 
all  Federal  justices  shall  hold  office  for  10 
years  and  be  subject  to  reappointment  by 
the  President  and  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

The  new  proposal  for  a  change  in  the  life 
tenure  of  justices  has  just  been  Introduced 
by  Representative  Lawkknce  H.  SurrH,  Re- 
publican, of  Wisconsin,  who  has  served  sev- 
eral years  In  the  House  and  Is  one  of  Its  abl* 
Members, 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  Justices.  Including 
those  of  the  Supreme  Court,  shall  be  checked 
periodically  by  the  people  after  10  yeazs  of 
service  and  that  present  justices  shall  not 
serve  beyond  10  years  after  they  took  the 
oath  of  office  or  not  after  December  31.  1948, 
whichever  is  earlier,  but  that  they  may  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

PACKED  WITH  NEW  DXAIXXS 

Representative  Smh-h  points  out  that  the 
Federal  courts  have  been  packed  with  New 
Dealers  and  that  the  Supreme  Court,  partic- 
ularly In  the  portal-to-portal  case,  has  been 
usurping  legislative  functions. 

It  has  been  said  erroneously  by  some  ob- 
servers that  the  new  plan  proposes  to  do  what 
was  condemned  generally  when  In  1937  the 
late  President  Roosevelt— Indignant  over  the 
decisions  of  the  jxistlces  then  sitting  because 
they  refused  to  hold  valid  hU  New  Deal  laws — 
tried  to  enlarge  and  pack  the  Court. 

But  what  Ur.  SMrni  proposes  Is  the  exact 
opposite.  The  Roosevelt  scheme  was  to  try 
to  do  by  a  statute  what  the  Constitution 
forbade.  The  method  suggested  by  Mr. 
Smh-h  Is  to  ask  the  people  to  change  the 
Constitution.  The  idea  of  protesting  against 
Supreme  Court  decisions  Is  not  novel,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  once  said  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions were  not  Irrevocable  and  that  the  peo- 
ple had  the  final  say.  They  do — that  Is. 
they  can  have  the  final  say  by  utlllelng  the 
machinery  prescribed  in  the  Constitution 
Itself. 

Thus,  when  the  Supreme  Court  many  yeara 
ago  held  that  an  Income  tax  could  not  be 
levied  by  the  Federal  Treasury,  the  matter 
was  submitted  to  the  people  and  by  consti- 
tutional amendment  they  t)estowed  on  the 
Federal  Government  that  taxing  power. 

Decplte  the  fact  that  centralized  govern- 
ment in  Washington  has  since  1933  taken 
over  many  powers  which  for  decades  were 
rights  never  before  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  people — as,  for  instance, 
control  over  wages  and  hours — not  a  single 
constitutional  amendment  has  been  submit- 
ted to  the  people  since  1933.  This  is  because 
appointees  who  believe  In  restricting  the 
power  of  the  people  and  taking  away  their 
rights  have  been  sitting  on  the  Supreme 
Covu-t  Bench.  And  the  Congress  has.  In  ef- 
fect, been  in  collusion  with  the  Court  be- 
cause reactionary  majorities  have  declined  to 
submit  vital  issues  of  constitutional  power 
to  the  people  for  their  decision. 

booskvelt's  wobos  kecalled 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  rldictUed  the 
Idea  of  amending  the  Constitution  In  the 
way  prescribed  therein.    In  a  radio  address  on 
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of  his 


said 


March  9.   1B97.  speaking  In  support 
Oourt-packlxi«  plan.  Ur.  Roosevelt 

"I  have  thus  explained  to  jrou  the 
that  Ue  behind  our  eflorUi  to  secure 
bjr  laflalatlon   within    the 
Iwpt  that   thereby   the   dUBcult 
tWWtlt  lit  Inns  1  amendment  may  be  rehdered 
But     let    lu     examine     that 


Const  Itat  on 


process 


asons 
resulu 
I 
of 


V  ho 


ai  d 


opF  Me 


process. 

•There  are  many  types  of  amendmep 
pos«d.     Bach  one  Is  radically  dlfler 
the  other.     There   Is  no  substantial 
within  the  Congress  or  outside  It 
•(Tcsd  DO  any  single  amendment. 

"It  would  take  months  or  years  to 
atanttal  agreement  upon  the  type 
guage   of   an   amendment.     It    woutl 
months  and  years  thereafter  to  get 
thirds  majority  In  favor  of  that 
tn  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

•  Then  would  come  the  long  course 
ficatlon  by  three-fourths  of  all  the 
No  amendment  which  any  powerful 
Interest*  or  the  leaders  of  any  powerful 
lltical  party  have  had  reason  to 
ever  been  ratified  within  anjrthtng  11 
sonable  time.    And  13  States  which 
only  5  percent  of  the  voting  populat 
block  ratification  even  though  the  3 
with  65  percent   of   the   population 
favor  of  It  ■• 

Mr   Rooaevelt  forgot  to  tell  the 
the  eighteenth  amendment  was 
from  the  Constitution  leas  than  2  yejfrs 
It  had  been  submitted  to  the  people 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
there  Is  serious  division  on  any 
subject,  of  course.  It  Is  right  that  the 
should   be  delayed,   but   It   Is   lllibetal 
reactionary  to  refuse  to  give  the  p 
chance    to .  amend    their    own    Cons 
and  to  arguje  that  all  that  Is 
change  the  Judges. 
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Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  und( 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
I  include  the  following  address 
Foster  Dulle.s  before  the  Nation4l 
Ushers  Association  on  January  1 

In  accordance  with  what  now  is 
custom,  the  American  people  wel 
Secretary  of  State.     In  January  1944 
tary  Hull  held  that  offlce:  In  Janua  ry 
It  was  Secretary  Stettinlus;  In  January 
it    was   Secretary   Byrnes;    now   In 
1M7.    we   have   Secretary   Marshall 
pay  tribute  to  ovu-  retiring  Secretary 
Mr.  Byrnes,  at  personal  risk,  gallanth 
a  heavy  burden.     His  patient  detern 
during  a  critical  period  served  this 
well.     It  is  unfortunate  that  he  colald 
carry  on.     Since  he  could  not.  It  Is 
that  his  successor  Is  one  whose  abl|lty 
character  bare  won  for  htm  the  r 
only  of  the  American  people,  but  of 
pies  of  all  the  tJnlted  Nations.     We 
that  his  great  talenU  which  helped  to 
victory  will  now  equally  help  to  ft 
Just  and  durable  peace. 

Republicans  do  not  yet  have  title 
eral  appointive  ofBce.     That  gives 
least  the  advantage  of  continuity, 
therefore,  be  appropriate  for  a 
who  had  the  privilege  of  dose 
with  the  three  preceding  Secretaries 
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to  take  this  occasion  to  look  b(u:k  In  order 
the  better  to  look  forward. 

Last  year  bad  some  good  aspects.  There 
receded  a  serious  risk  that  the  victorious 
war  coalition  might  break  up  and  Its  mem- 
bers fight  among  themselves.  It  did  not  end 
the  bid  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  world  leader- 
ship. That  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  But 
1946  did  see  that  bid  deflected  into  channels 
more  compatible  with  peace. 

The  Soviet  challenge  Is  double-barreled. 
One  barrel  alms  at  social  revolution  through- 
out the  world.  The  other  barrel  aims  at 
nationalistic  expansion.  The  war  made  both 
targets  easier  to  hit.  Economic  misery,  the 
byproduct  of  war.  bred  racJal  aeitation 
throughout  the  world.  The  military  position 
of  Russia,  as  the  great  land  power  next  to 
Germany  and  Japan,  gave  Soviet  leadership 
unique  opportunities  to  bargain  far  an  ex- 
pansion of  their  national  domain.  It  Is  the 
latter  type  of  aggressiveness  which  was 
checked  in  1946  when  It  had  already  gone 
so  far  that  persistence  would  have  Jeopar- 
dized the  peace. 

Soviet  national  expansion  was  goijng  ahead 
in  a  big  way  at  the  end  of  1945.  It  had  be- 
gun under  the  cover  of  deals  witih  Hitler. 
With  his  tacit  acquiescence  or  explicit  ap- 
proval, part  of  Finland,  all  of  Estonia.  L:ttvia 
and  Lithuania,  and  large  portions  of  Poland 
and  Rumania  were  Incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Tliat  was  the  price  of  Soviet 
neutrality  while  Hitler  was  attacking  In  the 
west.  When  Hit:er  turned  east  to  attack 
Russia,  that  made  Russia  an  ally  of  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  It  was  vital  that 
the  war  unity  of  these  three  should  be  pre- 
served and  Soviet  leadership  relied  on  that 
to  bargain  at  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  i*otsdam. 
As  a  result.  Soviet  land  power  was  further 
extended  In  Europe  and  Into  the  Pacific. 

After  hostilities  ended,  the  Soviet  leaders 
sought  to  go  on  wuh  their  nationalistic  bar- 
gaining. The  first  occasion  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
at  London  In  the  fall  of  1945.  That  confer- 
ence ended  with  no  agreements  It  was  pub- 
licly proclaimed  a  failure.  It  was.  Indeed,  a 
failure  from  the  :^tandpolnt  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  marked  the  end  of  the  ability  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  expand  by  bargaining 
with  great  powers  at  the  expense  of  the  weak. 
American  Idealism  had  a  rebirth.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  our 
Idealism,  always  latent,  could  then  safely 
emerge  from  the  r-jcesses  into  which  it  had 
been  driven  by  war  necessity.  From  then  on, 
as  Secretary  Byrnes  well  put  it,  the  United 
States  might  compromise  within  principle 
but  It  would  no  longer  compromise  principle 
itself. 

That  was  the  spltit  of  194€.  It  enabled  the 
United  States  deL'gatlon  through  patient 
firmness  to  obtain  peace  treaties  with  Italy 
and  the  satellites  which,  while  not  Ideal,  In- 
volve no  flagrant  new  injustices.  More  Im- 
portant, It  halted  the  Soviet  program  of  ex- 
panding at  the  expense  of  weak  neighbors. 

When  Soviet  leaders  discovered,  at  the  end 
of  1945,  that  they  could  no  longer  get  our 
agreement  to  further  expansion,  their  first 
reaction  had  been  to  go  it  alone.  At  the 
beginning  of  1946,  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Greece 
were  threatened.  The  result,  however,  was 
not  a  Soviet  success  Throughout  the  world 
public  opinion  reacted  adversely.  Soviet 
leaders  found  that  they  could  not  fire  both 
iMrrels  at  once.  Nationalistic  aggression 
canceled  out  Idealistic  propaganda.  As 
against  that  loss,  tlaere  was  no  compensat- 
ing gain,  for  Soviet  aggressiveness  had  pro- 
voked In  the  Unlte<l  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain a  stronger  resistance  than  Soviet  leader- 
ship cared  to  face.  In  these  countries  pub- 
lic opinion  quickly  hardened.  It  supported 
measures  to  rebuild  military  establishments 
which  had  been  allowed  to  disintegrate.  The 
United  States  displayed  naval  and  air  power 
m  the  Mediterranean.    It  seemed  that  if  the 


Soviet  continued  along  the  line  upon  which 
It  had  embarked  that  might  even  lead  to 
major  war.  That  is  one  thing  which  Soviet 
leadership  does  not  now  want  and  would  not 
consciously  risk.  Economically,  the  nation 
is  still  weak  in  consequence  of  war  devasta- 
tion: also,  for  the  time  being,  the  Soviet 
military  establishment  is  completely  out- 
matched by  the  mechanized  weapons — par- 
ticularly the  atomic  weapons — available  to 
the  United  States. 

So.  as  competent  observers  had  thought 
likely.  Soviet  leaders  drew  back.  That  Is  to 
their  credit.  Soviet  leadership  showed  itself 
to  be  Intelligent  and  realistic  rather  than 
reckless  or  far.atical.  That  is  a  reassuring 
fact  because  often  leaders  who  are  dynamic 
and  who  have  had  great  initial  successes  be- 
come overconfident.  They  take  ever  greater 
risks  until  they  find  to  their  chagrin  that 
they  have  made  a  bad  calculation  and  have 
-precipitated  trouble  whlch^  they  never  want- 
ed or  expected.  The  Politburo,  at  least  In 
1946.  did  not  go  down  that  path. 

The  greatest  credit  for  the  1946  result  goes 
to  the  American  people.  They  quickly  cleared 
their  minds  of  wiir  romanticism  which  had 
overldeallzed  all  of  the  Allies  and  their  ob- 
jectives. They  were  able  to  see  realities  even 
when  they  were  impleasant  realities,  and, 
despite  postwar  weariness,  they  hardened 
their  wills.  There  were  a  few  who  were  gul- 
lible and  who  still  believed,  because  Soviet 
leadership  used  idealism  as  propaganda,  that 
that  leadership  itse-U  as  Idealistic.  But  they 
were  only  a  small  and  Ineffectual  minority. 
The  American  people  showed  that  they  still 
possessed  to  a  high  degree  the  ability  to  see 
clearly  and  to  think  straight. 

Bipartisan  cooperation  played  an  Impor- 
tant part  In  the  result.  Governor  Dewey, 
during  the  campaign  of  1944,  agreed  with 
President  Roosevelt  that  there  should  l>e  a 
permanent  world  organization.  That  act 
made  logical  a  bipartisan  delegation  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference.  That  worked  so 
well  that  Secretary  B3rrnes  invited  Repub- 
licans to  participate  In  negotiating  the  first 
group  of  peace  treaties  and  to  participate  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Thus 
Democrats  and  Republicans  sat  side  by  side, 
and  we  t>oth  learned,  at  the  same  time  and 
from  the  same  bench  as  it  were,  some  of  the 
hard  facts  of  international  life.  That  learn- 
ing together  is  the  Jcey  to  elTective  biparti- 
sanship. In  this  case  it  made  it  natural  that 
Democratic  leadership  through  Secretary 
Byrnes  and  Republican  leadership  through 
Senator  Vandenbeeg  should  speak  to  the 
American  people  In  similar  terms.  That  con- 
tributed greatly  to  solidifying  the  American 
attitude. 

If,  as  I  believe,  the  November  elections  put 
a  seal  of  approval  on  that  kind  of  coopera- 
tion. It  Is  because  the  American  people  sensed 
that  during  the  preceding  months  it  had 
helped  to  save  them  from  grave  peril. 

Credit  also  goes  to  the  United  Nations.  Its 
open  processes  were  what  made  It  Impracti- 
cable for  Soviet  leadership  to  play,  at  the  same 
time.  Incompatible  roles.  It  compelled  choice 
between  Idealistic  propaganda  In  noncontig- 
uous lands  and  hard-boiled  militarism  to- 
ward neighboring  countries.  It  enabled 
world  opinion  to  register  and  show  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  more  peaceful  course. 

We  can  look  back  on  1946  with  some  satis- 
faction. But  it  shtfuld  only  be  satisfaction 
that  a  long,  hard  task  has  been  well  l>egun. 
If  1946  saw  the  Soviet  nationalistic  challenge 
become  less  aggressive,  we  cannot  assume  that 
even  that  phase  Is  definitely  pver.  Certainly 
Soviet  leadership  does  not  accept  as  final  the 
present  status  of  the  Dardanelles,  In  Its 
other  phase — the  ideological  phase — the  So- 
viet challenge  l}ecame  Increasingly  powerful. 
In  most  of  the  world,  effective  popular  leader- 
ship Is  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  sym- 
pathetic to  Soviet  Communist  doctrines  and 
who  turn  to  Moscow  for  moral  support. 
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In  India.  Soviet  oommiinlsm  exercises  a 
strong  influence  through  the  interim  Hindu 
Government. 

In  China.  United  States  efforts  to  end  the 
civil  war  have  collapsed  and  Commimist 
forces  hop>efullv  continue  their  struggle. 

Throughout  the  colonial  areas,  there  Is 
growing  rebellion  against  the  white  man's 
assumption  of  racial  superiority.  The  fight- 
ing now  going  on  In  Dutch  Indonesia  and  in 
French  Indochina  Is  symptomatic  of  a  wide- 
spread condition.  These  revolutionary  move- 
ments are  encouraged  by  Soviet  leadership 
which  pretend  to  a  "classless"  society. 

The  Arab  world  grows  increasingly  hostile 
as  the  strain  regarding  Palestine  Is  prolonged. 

In  Latin  America  Communist  leaders  are 
steadily  gaining  In  political  power.  They  are 
effectively  agitating  against  the  so-called 
capitalism  and  Imperialism  of  the  United 
States.  Hemispheric  solidarity  Is  precarious 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  faces  its  sternest 
test. 

In  western  Europe  Communist  strength 
has  grown  so  that  in  Prance  and  Italy  Com- 
munists now  exercise  a  large  measure  of 
governmental  power. 

In  the  United  States.  Soviet  leaders  look 
to  "boom-bust"  finally  to  discredit  capital- 
ism and  to  liquidate  the  last  vestiges  of  our 
claim  to  economic  supremacy.  That  collapse, 
they  profess,  is  Inevitable.  However,  they 
deem  It  prudent  to  help  the  Inevitable,  and 
to  this  end  their  followers  have  bturowed 
into  the  core  of  our  economic  body. 

At  the  recent  "town  meeting  of  the  world," 
the  Soviet  delegation  achieved  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  leadership.  Also,  they  there  did  an 
effective  Job  In  portraying  the  United  States 
as  militaristic  and  imperialistic.  They  per- 
suaded many  that  this  Nation  ought  to  dis- 
arm itself  in  the  interest  of  world  peace. 
Soviet  leaders  hope  thus  to  end  the  military 
Inequality  which  bothered  them  In  1946. 

Those  are  some  of  the  items  of  the  1946 
heritage  with  which  1947  must  deal.  It  is  a 
heritage  which  is  hailed  Joyfully  by  the  New 
Year's  press  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is,  for 
us.  a  heritage  to  be  accepted  with  soberness. 
It  does  not  contain  Immediate  danger,  as  did 
the  heritage  of  1945.  but  It  does  threaten  us 
with  an  isolation  which,  sooner  or  later, 
would  gravely  endanger  us.  Also,  it  is  a  form 
of  challenge  which  is  difficult  to  meet.  In 
1946  our  foreign  policy  had  two  main  ele- 
ments, negation  toward  Soviet  expansion  and 
relief  ot  those  suffering  privation.  In  1947 
we  shall  still  need  the  ability  to  say  *No." 
We  shall  still  need  to  provide  some  relief. 
But  we  shall  need  more  than  that.  Negation 
is  never  a  permanent  substitute  for  creation 
and  no  nation  Is  so  poor  as  a  nation  which 
can  give  only  dollars.  The  need  is  for  spirit- 
ual and  Intellectual  vigor  and  the  leadership 
which  that  bestows. 

Today  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
find  their  established  Institutions  swept 
away.  They  must  build  anew.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago,  60  yeturs  ago,  they  would  have 
looked  to  us  for  inspiration  and  guidance  and 
they  would  not  have  looked  In  vain.  They 
must  not  now  look  to  us  in  Tain.  Let  that 
be  otir  New  Year's  resolve. 

The  forthcoming  Moscow  conference  will 
show  whether  we  have  the  wisdom  to  pre- 
scribe healing  of  such  vast  dislocations  as 
everywhere  stirroiud  us.  That  conference 
win  deal  with  Germany.  Whoever  deals  with 
Germany  decJs  with  the  central  problem  of 
Kurc^M.  Whoever  deals  with  Europe  deals 
with  the  world's  worst  fire  hazard.  Repeat- 
edly It  bursts  out  In  flames.  Twice  within 
the  last  SO  years  the  edifice  has  virtually 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  human  and  ma- 
terial losses  have  been  colossal  and  Irrepa- 
rable. After  each  past  conflagration,  the 
Btructure  has  been  rebuilt  substantially  as 
btton. 

Statesmanship  can  do  better  than  go  on 
repeating  that  folly.  The  trouble  is  not  hard 
to  find.    Cur  founders  diagnosed  the  situa- 


tion many  years  ago.  Alexander  Hamilton 
put  It  in  these  historic  words: 

"To  look  for  a  continuation  ot  harmony 
between  a  number  of  independent,  uncon- 
nected sovereignties  In.  the  same  neighbor- 
hood would  be  to  disregard  the  uniform 
course  of  human  events  and  to  set  st  defiance 
the  accumulated  experience  of  ages." 

Not  only  did  our  founders  diagnose  the 
trouble:  they  fotmd.  for  themselves,  the 
remedy.  They  placed  matters  of  concern  to 
all  under  an  administration  responsible  to 
all. 

The  war  victors  will  do  well  to  have  that 
formula  in  mind.  Then,  when  they  plan  the 
future  of  Germany,  they  will  think  more  in 
terms  of  the  economic  unity  of  Europe  and 
less  In  terms  of  the  Potsdam  dicttim  that 
Germany  shall  be  "a  single  economic  unit." 
Of  course,  there  should  be  an  economic  uni- 
fication of  Germany.  But  the  reason  for 
that  Is  also  a  reason  for  the  economic  uni- 
fication of  Europe.  A  Europe  divided  Into 
small  economic  compartments  cannot  be  a 
healthy  Eurcpe.  All  of  Europe's  economic 
potentialities  need  to  be  used  at  maximum 
elBclency  and  European  markets  should  be 
big  enough  to  Jtistlfy  modem  methods  of 
cheap  production  for  mass  consumption. 
That,  no  doubt.  Is  why  Mr.  Attlee  declared 
some  time  ago  that  "Europe  must  federate 
or  perish." 

Of  course,  the  German  settlement  will  not 
of  Itself  bring  about  a  federation  of  Europe. 
Only  the  European  peoples  themselves  can 
do  that,  and  they  will  probably  move  slowly. 
But  the  German  settlement  may  decisively 
determine  whether  the  movement  will  be 
toward  economic  unification  or  toward  re- 
building the  old  structure  <rf  independent, 
unconnected  sovereignties. 

The  Basin  of  the  Rhine,  with  its  ooal  and 
Industrious  manpower,  constitutes  the  natu- 
ral economic  heart  of  western  Europe, 
Prom  that  area  ought  to  flow  vitality  not 
merely  for  Germans  but  for  Germany's  west- 
ern neighbors.  If  that  happens,  western 
Europe,  at  least,  with  Its  200 .000, COO  people. 
could  develop  Into  a  more  prosperous  and 
stable  land.  That,  however,  is  not  likely  to 
happen  If  the  German  peace  treaty  merely 
reestablishes  Germany  as  a  single  economic 
unity  subject  to  only  German  political  con- 
trol which,  even  if  originally  decentralijsed, 
could  again  become  highly  centralized.  If 
such  dispositions  are  made,  Germany's  west- 
em  neighbors— Prance,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land— ^wlll  hesitate  to  organize  their  econo- 
mies Into  dependence  on  a  source  which  may 
again  be  controlled  by  ambitious  and  venge- 
ful German  rulers.  'That  might  enable  Ger- 
mans hereafter  to  achieve,  by  economic  pres- 
sures, a  mastery  of  western  Europe  which 
they  could  not  achieve  by  arms.  Rather 
than  rtsk  that,  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
will  probably  annex  bits  of  Germany  as  they 
can  and,  as  to  the  rest,  accept  economic 
separation.  That  would  condemn  western 
Europe  to  an  unhealthy  and  precarious 
future. 

Not  only  is  such  a  solution  bad  for  Europe; 
it  is  bad  for  peace.  If  the  industrial  poten- 
tial of  western  Germany  cannot  safely  be 
integrated  into  western  Europe,  It  ought  not 
to  be  fully  used  by  Germans  alone.  It  is 
then  logical  to  Impose  what  the  Potedam 
declaration  calls  "Industrial  disarmament." 
lliat  is  another  word  for  pastoral laation. 
Its  inevitable  accompaniment  is  military  oc- 
cupation and  charity  feeding.  Actually,  no 
one  of  those  three  elements  can  have  perma- 
nency. Not  only  Germans,  but  neighboring 
peoples,  will  eventually  ret>el  at  trying  to 
cover  with  manure  the  natural  industrial 
iMSin  of  Europe.  Peacetime  armies  of  occu- 
pation are  a  tremendotis  moral  hazard  to 
themselves  and  to  others  and.  while  long- 
term  mUitary  guaranties  as  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator VANDBNBsac  Will  be  required,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  indefinitely  keep  in  Ger- 
many the  huge  armies  which  would  be  needed 


to  repress  restieaa  people  defrived  oT  the 
work  for  which  they  are  fitted.  Also,  the 
American  people  will  not  Indednltely  provide 
immense  charity  to  prevent  mass  stanratian 
which  threatens  only  because  artificial  <XMH 
dltlons  are  Imposed. 

Peace  should  not  be  made  dependent  upon 
artlflclal  conditions  which  hold  only  so  taof 
as  there  is  external  coercion.  Tliat  wm  tiM 
main  trouble  with  the  Treaty  of  Versatllea. 
Its  terms,  if  enforced,  would  have  kept  Ger- 
many impotent  for  a  thousand  years.  But 
enforcement  depended  upon  external  coer- 
cion which  rapidly  evaporated.  Peace  con- 
ditions, to  be  durable,  should  be  self -enforc- 
ing. What  is  needed  in  respect  of  Germany 
is  decentralisation.  At  the  twgtnnlng.  that 
can  be  Imposed.  A  large  measure  of  politlcsil 
autonomy  can  be  given  to  German  states. 
But  that  decentraltzatton  will  not  stick  un- 
less also  there  develop  natural  forces  which 
turn  the  inhabitants  of  Germany's  states 
toward  their  outer  neighbors.  The  economic 
forces  operating  upon  Germans  shnuld  l>e 
centrifugal  and  not  centripetal.  Only  if  de- 
centralization is  enforced  by  such  forces 
can  it  be  depended  upon. 

When  the  German  protriem  is  thus 
analjrzed,  it  is  apparent  that  it  calls  for  some 
application  of  the  federal  formula.  Under 
our  federal  system  the  citiaens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania share  with  others  legislative  control 
over  the  interstate  movement  of  their  coal 
and  their  steel  products.  The  Port  of  New 
Ycn-k  is  operated  by  an  autonomous  authority 
established  by  treaty  between  New  Jersey  and 
New  York.  The  Tennessee  Valley  develop- 
ment is  operated  by  a  Federal  authority,  not 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee.  We  propose  an 
international  authority  to  own  and  operate 
atomic  development  everywhere  so  that  no- 
where can  It  fall  under  national  control 
which  might  use  It  for  war  rather  than  tor 
economic  welfare. 

Such  precedents  suggest  that  it  Is  not  he- 
yond  human  resourcefulness  to  find  a  form 
of  joint  ccQirol  which  will  make  It  possible 
to  develop  the  industrial  potential  of  western 
Germany  m  the  interest  of  the  economic  life 
ot  western  Europe,  including  Germany,  and 
do  so'  without  malting  Germans  the  masters 
of  Europe. 

Whether  a  solution  along  this  line  is  prac- 
tical, and  the  scope  to  be  given  It,  will  depend 
primarily  upon  our  continental  allies  them- 
selves. The  non-Continental  victors — Soviet 
Russia,  Great  Britian.  and  the  United 
Statee— cannot  impose  any  such  solutioa. 
If.  however,  our  Continental  friends  are 
thinking  constructively — and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  many  of  them  are — we  Anterlcana 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  them  precious  as- 
sistance. We  possess,  with  Great  Britain,  de- 
cisive power  in  western  Germany.  We  have, 
more  than  any  other  people,  experience  in 
uaing  the  federal  formula  and  in  developing 
its  manifold  possibilities.  If  we  employ 
these  assets  to  solve  the  problem  of  Ger- 
many, we  shall  have  made  a  good  start  in 
implementing  our  1947  resolve. 

I  have  spoken  particularly  of  Burope.  But 
I  did  so  only  by  way  of  iUustration  and  not 
with  any  thought  that  we  can  safely  coo- 
oentrate  on  one  part  of  the  world  to  the 
neglect  of  the  rest.  Not  only  in  Europe,  but 
in  Asia,  South  America,  and  the  colonial 
areas  there  are  vast  tasks  of  reoonstructlan 
to  be  undertaken.  Old  societies  need  to  be 
rebuUt.  Sick  societies  need  to  be  made  well. 
Societies  subject  to  alien  rule  need  peaceful 
roads  to  freedom.  We  should  become  af^Ux, 
as  we  once  were,  the  source  to  which  men 
turn  for  inspiration  and  guidance  in  the 
aooompUahment  of  stich  tasks. 

We  Americana  believe  that  our  Indirldual- 
tstic  society  tMst  qualifies  men  for  leadership. 
Such  a  society,  we  believe,  provides  the  rich- 
neas  of  diversity  and  of  experimentation  and 
the  stimulus  of  competition.  That,  I  cay,  is 
our  t>ellef.    But  it  is  no  longer  tJie  belle! 


I    ; 
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of    otbwi.    They   mn   •kepttcal 
^^fc^gbUned  by  tht  unmly  aspect  we 
and^ey  suspect  us  of  s  certain 
tntellsctuftl  bankruptcy.    Tbey  are 
by  the  apparent  smootbneas  and 
a  aociety  where  conformity  Is  the 
wlwt*  all  men  walk  In  step.    Tha 
SoTtet   communism   can   seriously 
US  fur  world  leadership.     The  time 
when  we  shall  hare  to  put  up  or 

X  am  confident  that  out  of  the 
Tl(ar   of   our   people    and    the 
■ttmulus  of  our  free  society  can 
eoBMructlve  ideas  for  which  the 
BtaiMis  m  wait,    if  such  ideas  are 
ttt(.  «t  shall  acaln  be  safe,  for  we 
flTen   leadership  and.   In  return, 
receive  fellowship. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LAHE 

orumuemvM 
IN  Till  HOU8I  OP  RXPRBUeNrKTIVIS 

Wednesday.  Frbruary  5.  1^47 

Mr  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
wish  to  inrlude  herein  an  article 
appMred   In   the  Infantry  Journal 
fwruary  1947: 
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Ths  prwwiurs  of  the  War  Depart 
lnt«cr*tlnt   new    offlcers    Into    I 
MTVIM  baa   ths   objMtlve   of   a?o 
"hump"   which   placutd    Army 
after    tail,    Tn   aeotitnpiuh    thin 
oAears  ara  balni  aastmilaied  uiiu 
aoMy  on  ths  baau  of  thsir  aga. 

Ol^tOUsly.  s«s  U  not  the  (»nly 
rtMMM  ^  eoniidered  In  evaluatin 
rtlattve  worth  to  the  servtce;  ^  a, 
tf  aga  U  retained  as  the  sole 
offlrer's  value  a  ireat  Injustice  wi 
paiuated  saamst  outstanding 
tflMBf  those  to  be  Integrated  and 
raatfy  in  the  service     Under 
duras  a  wartime  regimental  comm 
34,  with  tem()<>rary  rank  o(  colon 
•ventually   reduced   to  a  regular 
tenant     At  the  same  time  a  wart  i 
pany   commander   age   35.   with 
rank  of  captain,  will  enter  the 
wllh    that   rank.    Such    violent 
If  they  are  permitted,  can 
morale.  Incentive  and 
It  the  service.    Many 
given    this    matter    considerable 
O-l  has  no  doubt  been  swamped 
fsatioos  on  bow  to  straighten  out 
plea  problem.    But  as  the  War 
has  not  yet  announced  Its  plans 
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My  plaa  aJepUd  to  create  the 
tion  list  should  be  freed,  as 
from    personal    considerations 
plan  should  be  devised  tn  such  a 
every  cfllcer  would  be  able  to 
himself  Just  where  he  stands  wlt|i 
to  any  other  ofBcer  without   the 
Oulja  board.    Only  In  such  an  objfctl 
tern  can  the  final  Integration 
without  destructive  lU  will 
group  of  ofBcers. 

This  can  be  achieved  by  tha 
of  a  fixed  integration  formula 
selected  for  this  integration  formi^la 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
to  tlM  Milks  and  should   be 
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Length  of  active  duty,  general  eCBdency  In- 
dex, snd  the  record  of  temporary  wartime 
promotloiM. 

It  Is  proposed  to  use  theee  vital  factors  to 
compute  an  Integriition  nxmit>er.  This  In- 
tegration number  will  be  computed  as  of  the 
day  of  Integration  and  will  automatically 
establish  each  officer's  position  tn  the  regular 
list. 

Let  us  now  procee*!  to  assign  numerical 
values  to  the  Integration  factors  and  com- 
pute the  Integration  score  of  Lt.  Col.  John 
Doe. 

Age;  As  of  date  of  Integration  36  years, 
2  months.  3  days.    Age  factor  36.172. 

Length  of  service:  .ictlve  duty  as  of  date 
of  integration  7  years.  4  montha.  10  days. 
Langth  of  service  factor:  7357. 

■Bctency:  Efficiency  factor  will  be  keyed 
to  length  of  service  In  order  ta  place  new 
and  old  Regular  offlcers  on  the  same  basis  only 
aarvlce  completed  after  the  beginning  of  the 
national  emergency  will  be  considered.  This 
factor  will  be  computed  on  the  basis  that 
•  years  of  service  with  perfect  efficiency 
(7.0)  increase  the  integration  soore  by  one 
Integration  year  Service  between  70  snd 
axeellent  (5  5)  will  li.crease  the  score  by  a 
laaaer  amount,  while  efficiency  ratings  be- 
low 5  5  will  decrease  the  score. 

Formula : 
(years  of  aarvica  after 


iter  Bapt.  90,  MiO) 

(V.  II-S.5 

'      1.8 


Assume  John  Doe  had  8.S  yaara  of  sarvics 
with  an  efficiency  Indix  of  t.O— 
••*  ^(e.O-J.6)      f.^^ 

"»  ^      l.^     ■"•^ 
Iffictaney  faetor:  0,:iM 

Temporary  promoticin:  Tampofary  promo, 
tlons  higher  than  the  rank  established  by 
eonstruiMive  service  ai.  the  dais  selected  for 
Inaiinuiaiing  the  new  pniinovion  list  will 
antltla  the  officer  to  progreaslva  Integration 
eradit, 

CredlU  will  ba  arrived  at  tn  U»a  fnilowlng 
manner:  Tampurary  rank  one  grade  above 
runstructlve  rank  (langth  of  service  In  that 
rank)  x  .8.  Tamporary  rank  two  ranks  above 
eoaatntctlva  rank  (length  of  service  in  that 
rank  I  V. 78  Factor  rnefficlent  will  Increase 
M  with  each  higher  rank. 

Let  ua  compute  Joha  Doe's  temporary  pro* 
motion  faetor:  Age  at  data  of  intagratlon, 
36,  givea  Oca  eonatructlva  rank  of  captain. 
Doe's  3  years'  service  as  msjor:  ^^.5-l. 
Doe's  9  years'  service  as  lieutenant  colonel: 
I X  .78  - 1.8.    Tampurary  promotion  factor,  3.8. 

Total  Intagratlon  fsctor- 46.306. 

It  should  ba  understood  that  the  coeffi- 
cients selected  for  computing  elBclency  and 
temporary  promotion  faetora  ara  quite  arbi- 
trary Howevirr.  appropriate  ooeflctents  may 
be  determined  by  study  ot  a  large  number 
of  officers'  records.  I^3r  example,  the  weight 
given  to  wartime  efficiency  Is  undoubtedly 
too  low.  Coefficlenta  selected  should  not  pre- 
vent age  and  service  from  being  the  most 
Influential  factors  In  determining  rank,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  should  assure  that 
outstanding  offlcers  w  th  above  excellent  war 
records  should  be  given  their  proper  due. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  all  officers  be 
given  the  integration  aptitude  test.  If  this 
Is  done,  the  results  of  this  test  should  be 
keyed  to  the  officer's  nge. 

Can  wartime  decorations  be  considered? 
The  fact  that  all  cheers  did  not  serve  in 
•reaa  where  decorations  were  awarded,  and 
the  fact  that  award  of  decorations  followed 
no  consistent  pattern,  will  probably  preclude 
assigning  any  relative  value  to  decorations. 
However,  an  exception  should  be  made  to 
iiedal  of  Honor  medalists,  and  possibly  to 
holders  of  the  Dlstlngulabed  Servlca  Croaa. 


Adoption  of  this  plan  will  not  make  every 
officer  happy.  It  Is  doubtful  If  King  Solomon 
himself  could  work  out  a  solution  to  the 
Army's  Integration  problem  which  would 
satisfy  everyone.  However,  an  open  and 
aboveboard  plan,  along  the  lines  of  the  one 
proposed,  might  have  more  succees  than  a 
system  of  pulling  names  out  of  the  hat. 

COLONXL,  G8C. 


McKinley  Day  Address  of  Hon. 
Clarence  J.  Brown 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENDERSON  H.  CARSON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday,  February  6.  1947 

Mr.  CARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
]eave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a 
speech  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Hon.  CiAiiNcg  J,  Brown,  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  on  January  29,  the  one 
hundred  and  fourth  birthday  anntver- 
g«ry  of  President  William  McKlnley: 

Cungretnman  Carson,  Katharine  Kennedy 
Brown,  my  good  friend— and  yuur  county 
chairman— Ted  Ounlap,  and  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans, It  ts  good  tu  be  back  in  Canton,  and  to 
have  tha  opportunity  and  the  plaasura  of 
attending  another  of  your  McKlnlay  Day 
banqusu.  These  meetings,  held  hare  In  the 
home  city  of  Wllllnm  McKlnley  to  calebrau 
his  natal  day  and  honur  his  msmory,  have 
long  bean  famous  throughout  Ohio  and  tha 
Nation. 

I  am  aapeolally  grateful  to  your  splendid 
Kepresentative  In  Ouniraaa— and  my  friend 
and  collsngue,  Hank  CaaaoN— fur  his  gracious 
intriKlurtKin,  Congresaman  Carmom  Is  an 
able  luccesaur  In  the  Congraas  of  the  United 
HuiM  to  your  beloved  rellow-towtisman,  Wil- 
liam Mc-Kinley.  Like  McKlnley,  he  Is  ren- 
dering capable  and  efficient  servioa  to  tha 
people  of  this  district,  and  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  I  predict  a  brilliant  future  for  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  who  now  repraaenu 
your  Sixteenth  Congressional  District  In 
Washington. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  appear  on  the  same  pro- 
gram with  my  colleague  and  fellow  member 
ot  the  Republican  National  Committee.  Mrs. 
Katherlne  Kennedy  Brown,  whom  we  all  know 
so  well  and  regard  so  highly  for  her  many 
great  contrlbutlona  to  Republican  success 
throughout  Ohio  and  tha  Nation. 

To  me  It  U  like  old  times  to  be  here  with 
your  moat  able  county  chairman,  Ted  Dunlap. 
Ted  and  I  are  old  friends.  We  fought  side 
by  side  In  many  a  campaign  during  the  days 
when  I  was  a  Bute  official.  In  recent  months 
I  have  learned  something  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  which  come  with  a  party  chair- 
manship, and  how  they  are  Intensified  so 
greatly  during  the  heat  of  a  campaign.  I 
hope  you  appreciate  Ted  Dunlap  and  his  work 
here  as  we  do  down  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee. 

And  to  come  back  to  Canton  and  again 
grasp  the  hand  of  my  aged  but  always  youth- 
ful friend.  Russell  Chase — a  man  who  worked 
so  closely  with  William  McKlnley  back  In  the 
fateful  days  when  your  fellow  townsman  was 
called  to  the  Presidency — means  much  to  me. 
Russell,  like  a  grateful  nation's  memory  to 
William  McKlnley,  may  you  live  on  forever. 

WUllam  McKlnley  assumed  the  Presidency 
at  a  critical  period  in  the  Nation's  history. 
His  election  brought  an  end  to  a  great  de- 
preasion— the   result   of   a   money    panic — 
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which  came  because  our  public  leaden  had 
drifted  away  from  sound  and  sane  prlnclptas. 

With  forttrrlghtneas  and  courage.  Major 
McKlnley  faced  the  lasuas  of  bla  day.  His 
first  great  task  was  to  restore  tiM  peopled 
faith  in  their  Government.  He  refused  to 
believe  the  Nation  was  finished,  as  many  had 
so  dolefully  predicted  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Cleveland  depression.  Instead,  be  was 
certain  the  United  States  of  America  was 
Jtist  approaching  maturity.  Because  of  the 
sound  principles  WiUlam  McKlnley  cham- 
pioned, because  of  the  sound  legiaUtion  he 
sponsored,  because  of  t^e  sound  administra- 
tion he  gave.  America  quickly  recovered  from 
Its  economic  and  political  ills. 

As  a  result  of  the  Inspired  leaderahlp  of 
McKlnley  the  closing  months  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  aaw  the  United  States  begUi- 
nlng  to  emerge  as  a  world  power,  eoon  to 
become  the  greatest  Industrial  Nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

McKlnley  was  the  man  of  deatlny  given  to 
1H  by  divine  providence  In  a  ttaae  of  a  great 
national  crisis.  Today  wa  are  living  in  an- 
other period  of  national  erlala  and  uncer- 
tainty. We  have  but  lately  fought  and  woo 
two  great  wars.  Nearly  16,OOOjOOO  of  our 
yoaag  men  and  women  have  aeen  aervloe 
under  thatr  Matton's  flag.  Moat  of  them  have 
returnad  lume.  They,  as  well,  as  our  citlaen- 
ahlp  as  a  whole,  ara  conf  runted  with  the  same 
problems  which  McKlnley  faced  and  aolvad 
aa  PraaMaat. 

Tba  Nation  la  lodaf  la  a  serious  Anauclal 
plight  aa  a  raaull  d  Um  great  deprewtiun  of 
Um  thirties,  tiia  waa<a  and  axuavagaaaa  ot 
tba  New  Deal,  and  tba  hlgla  oosu  and  taaaaa 
of  a  grest  World  War. 

Many  of  our  troublaa  of  tha  praaant  ean 
ba  ohargcd  diraoUy  to  the  mlatukes  and  the 
failures  of  the  D>'inuciail<j  admin iiii«tiuiu< 
whu-h  have  ootitciUed  the  Oovcrumeia  fur 
14  luug  years,  Mtiny  of  iliaaa  mlatakea  and 
(alluraa  ware  tragic.  All  of  tham  ware  ooaily. 
but  parliapa  the  greatest  single  Injury  tltat 
haa  baan  done  io  this  Nation  and  lU  p«Hipla, 
as  a  itsult  of  tbr  mUMiuuied  and  almoat 
MachlaVfllUui  pblloaapliias  aud  activUk^e  of 
tha  New  Oaal,  baa  baan  tlio  deauuctiun  nf 
our  Amarioan  self -tei  la noa— through  tha 
falaa  praaohmanta  that  tha  people  should 
depend  upon  thalr  govarnmant.  rathar  than 
upon  thamsalvaa. 

The  New  Dasl  la  not  yet  dead  In  our  land, 
despite  the  great  Kapublloan  victory  of  laat 
November  ftth.  Nrw  Deal  advisors  still  have 
tha  ear  of  the  Praaldant,  Certainly  bla 
recant  reaassgas  to  the  Oongraas  Indicate  that 
ha  and  his  adralnlstrotlon  still  believe  In  the 
old  New  Deal  maxim— tai  and  tax,  and  spend 
and  spend, 

In  hta  maaaaga  on  the  state  of  tha  Union. 
Mr.  Tnmutn  eontlnuad  to  aspouaa  such  Nsw 
Deal  measures  aa  soclallaed  medicine.  In  his 
economic  report  he  Indicated  he  still  believed 
In  the  theory  thnt  wa  can  spend  our  way 
Into  prosperity  and  came  out  in  full  opposi- 
tion to  any  of  the  proposed  tax  reductions. 
In  his  budget  message  he  reaffirmed  his  be- 
lief and  faith  In  high  taxes  as  a  social  phi- 
losophy. Re  propoaed  we  continue  a  huge 
governmental  bureaucracy  to  control  and 
regiment  the  people — a  bureaucracy  which 
would  cost  more  than  four  times  as  much 
each  year  as  our  Government  ever  cost  in  any 
peacetime  year  under  President  Roosevelt — 
who  was  no  slouch  of  a  spender  himself. 

For  this  coming  fiscal  year — which  begins 
on  July  1 — the  President  pro{>oseB  the  Con- 
gress appropriate,  and  permit  him  and  his 
subordinates  to  spend,  137,500.000.000  to  run 
the  affairs  of  your  Government.  The  most 
Mr.  Roosevelt  ever  spent  in  any  one  peace- 
time year  was  sllghUy  over  $0j0O0JOO0fiO0,  at 
the  time  when,  as  you  will  remember,  the 
New  Dealers  were  endeavoring  to  spend  the 
Nation's  way  Into  orosperlty. 


Tet.  according  to  the  President  and  hli 
adTteOB.  the  Government's  total  income  from 
taxes  and  other  revenues  during  the  new  year 
will  be  but  aS7,700.000.00O— or  only  gaoOMO.- 
000  more  than  he  proposed  to  spend. 

Our  national  debt  at  the  preaent  time  ti 
$258,000,000,000.  If  we  are  to  save  and  apply 
but  aaoo .000.000  annually  to  retiring  this 
public  debt,  as  the  President  propoFes  for  this 
year,  it  will  only  take  us  518  years  to  pay  it 
off  completely — providing  no  new  depressions 
or  wars  come  along  to  upaeC  (he  schedule. 

But  tbe  thing  that  alansa  aaany  thought- 
ful men  and  vromen  In  America,  la  that  Presi- 
dent Truman,  in  his  bud|;et.  actually  pro- 
poses we  Increase  our  Pederal  spending  In 
pracUcaliy  all  fields  except  thoee  of  national 
defense  and  security.  I  would  like  to  give 
you.  for  example,  some  Interesting  fiiorsa 
taken  from  the  President's  budget  mrisafa 
He  proposes  to  reduce  spending  In  only  two  of 
the  major  bud.:7et  divisions,  while  In  the 
U  other  divisions  he  propoaes  we  Increase 
our  public  expenditures  for  the  oomtag  fiscal 
year  by  more  than  #0.400  000,000. 

Hers  are  some  of  the  tncreaaed  esnendl- 
turea  which  Mr.  Truman  and  the  Drmo- 
cratle  admin  utratloo  propoaa:  That  we  spend 
twloa  aa  much  money  on  the  8ta«e  Depart- 
Maai  aa  we  did  last  year;  twice  as  much  for 
aataraa'a  eosu:  three  times  as  much  for  RBA 
borrowing  from  RFC.  and  three  timaa  aa 
much  for  library  aarvtee. 

But  perhaps  I  ean  gtve  you  a  better  plettira 
of  the  situation  In  Washington  by  iM^uully 
ci^mparinR  the  approprlat inns  reqtM«ted  for 
thia  coming  yeivr  by  a  numb»r  of  the  dlvi- 
aloiM  of  our  Government,  with  what  thay 
actually  spent  In  a  prewar  year, 

Let  us  stnrt  With  tha  White  Rouse,  where 
the  President  raaldea.  Back  In  ItM  It  erat 
•1110(100  t«i  run  that  famous  dwelling  place, 
In  his  budgrt  Mr  Trumnn  nsks  OoiiRrca*  to 
approprtaie  gftOI  ,iOO  for  White  Mr)\i«e  inalntr. 
nanea  and  (Tjerntion  for  the  year  beginning 
July  I,  nrxt  Btrk  lu  10 lO  It  oosi  |l9g.e00 
in  run  the  aKseui.v*  nn<*H  under  tha  Praal- 
dent.  Por  ihU  nwlni  flara!  year  Mr  Truman 
Mia  «•  he  will  need  H  411,000  to  mumtain 
tiMae  elBoes. 

Let  us  Ink*  tha  Budget  Burenu,  tueir. 
which,  for  the  last  year  before  the  war,  cost 
ISM.OOO  to  operntf,  Now  the  Congreaa  Is 
being  BRkrd  for  1:1,606,000  to  run  (he  Budget 
Bureau  just  1  year, 

our  foreign  Bervloe  back  in  1840  coat  111,* 
000,000.  Por  nest  year  the  dlploaata  Inalat 
they  need  1117,000,000. 

In  tha  prewar  year  of  1090  the  Labor  Da- 
parlmvnt  had  actual  operating  axpanaa.:  of 
104.000.000.  Nuw,  It  U  claimed.  1100.040,000 
U  the  least  possible  amount  on  wblch  Mr, 
lohwellanbach  and  hia  Department  of  Labor 
can  function  In  the  coming  fisoal  yaar.- 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  formerly 
tmdar  Henry  Wallace,  but  now  under  Afcrall 
Harrlman,  had  an  operating  budget  ot  180,- 
000,000  for  the  year  laae:  but  for  1040  tha 
President  Is  raquesUng  •000.814,000  of  public 
funds. 

Tha  Interior  Department.  In  the  year  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  spent  •160.000,000.  but 
now  It  Is  Insisting  4363.000.000  are  neceaaary. 

The  Bureau  of  Ptibllc  Roads  ts  aaktng  for 
an  appropriation  of  MSS.OOO.OOO  for  1948,  In 
comparison  with  the  •109.000.000  which  It 
spent  In  1940. 

The  Public  Health  Serriee  wants  •182,000,- 
000  next  year,  as  compared  to  the  •48.000XXX) 
expended  In  the  last  year  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Public  houiilne  is  down  for  an  expendlt\ire 
of  a  173,000,000  for  regular  operation  (with 
an  additional  fund  of  •443.000,000  for  mort- 
gage loans) ,  In  comparison  with  the  1940 
cost  figure  of  01 9.000.000. 

Xven  In  these  days,  when  there  Is  little 
unemployment  and  with  huge  reserves  In  un- 
employment companaatlon  and  othar  funds. 


the  admlnistratloii  Is  aaklng  an  appro pi1» 
tion  of  9700 ,000 .000  for  public  rwllef. 

And  so  goes  the  story  for  almoat  erary 
branch  of  the  OovemoMnt. 

The  Prealdent.  In  hu  budiret  meaaage.  made 
no  economy  proposal  of  ray  kind,  with  the 
exception  of  saiggeettng  that  Congreaa  find 
waya  oC  charging  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  vartous  aervfcea  whleh  t^e  Pad- 
»al  Oovemment  noyr  renders  free,  and  for 
a  general  reduction  In  agriculture  pubsldlea 
paid  under  the  conaarvatton  prof^ram. 

or  oourae.  I  am  oonfldent  that  the  Praat- 
dent's  budget  request  for  •37.500.000.000  to 
run  the  Pederal  Oovemmert  during  the  oom> 
Ing  fixal  year  wlU  be  greatly  redticed  by 
the  CongresB.  It  ta  my  studied  opinion  the 
bucleet  can  and  ahould  be  reduced  to  some- 
whc  e  between  thlrtv  and  thirty-two  billion 
dollars  for  this  coining  flaeal  year,  and  dt.>wn 
to  acmewhare  between  twentv-five  snd  twwn- 
ty-elght  blUlon  dotlara  for  the  following  ac- 
oounUng  year  of  1048.  I  am  alao  oonlMasit 
that  with  Jvat  a  lltUe  eeooomy  and  da> 
Clancy  in  Um  Psderai  Ooaiereaaent.  aneh 
lover  budget  flguraa  will  prove  sufBelasit  and 
that  M>  Injury  will  be  done  the  public  aerelea. 

Rowerer.  alnee  the  Pr«wi<tenr  tihows  eoeh 
raltictatMa  to  ooaaa  to  the  aid  of  the  hard- 
preaaed  aaapnjwr  by  reduelag  p«blle  spend- 
ing or  evttlng  taaee,  I  am  propoatng  that 
Oasigrsaa  itaair  provide  the  narsMary  puah 
tn  thIa  direction.  I  prt)poae  tltat  wa  expand 
tha  •eonomy  atudies  made  by  tha  Byrd  oom- 
mittee  Into  a  atatutory  rommlaalcMi.  wMeh 
would  thorougltly  study  and  Invswtlgaaa  tM 
aervleaa,  activities,  and  funrtiotw  nf  the  a«« 
eeuUva  branch  of  the  Pederal  Oovemment. 
There  are  many  good  ranaoni  why  this  should 
be  done. 

Thirty  yaara  ago  tha  number  at  execuUfe 
eataMlahmasita  at  ths  rank  of  a  bureau  or 

anivalent  la  reported  to  have  baen  ISO,  In 
II  Iha  number  had  ltu;isaaed  to  HI.  By 
IMdthenuosberhadgruwntol.ul.  Durtag 
this  aaaiM  peHoi  of  lime  ths  number  of 
eiviiun  esnfiloyaea  of  ItM  enaamive  taWMli  9t 
the  CitnrernaMnt  had  ineraaaod  al  M  i 
rate,  tn  I0lt  Padaral  workers 
488j007,  In  1000.  »00J4O  tn  1« 
and  m  1048.  8,T0«.lift, 

The  lagiatollve  branch  of  mir  Oovamoienl 
haa  already  been  etreamiined  and  raorgaa* 
Mad.  The  Uhm  haa  now  eome  Ui  take  Mu 
flrat  step  toward  reorKanlitlnK  and  stvOMB- 
llalog  tha  eaaouuve  branch  While  the 
Prealdant  haa  had  the  authority,  under  lawa 
enacted  In  reoant  yaara  to  reorianuw  Um 
execuUve  department  and  lu  varioua  aubdl* 
visions,  noUiing  of  real  algnlAoanoe  or  bane- 
fit  haa  been  afOOoaapUahad  under  thai  au- 
thority, 

Z  alao  wlah  to  amphaalna  the  fact  that  the 
Ooaomlsalon  wUl  be  oosnpleMly  blpartlaan 
and  truly  rapreaantatlfe.  Included  In  lie 
memberahlp  will  be  rapraeanuuvaa  oT  the 
Congreaa  aud  'if  the  Prealdent,  aa  wall  aa  of 
the  general  public.  Inasmuch  aa  it  ta.  after 
all,  tha  tax-paying  public  who  pays  the 
freight.  It  U  only  proper  the  public  should 
have  equal  voice  with  thoee  In  Government 
In  deciding  what  measures  sre  needed  to 
atUln  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

It  Is  oontemplsted.  moreover,  that  the 
members  <tf  the  Commission  appointed  froan 
privaU  life  ahaU  be  men  of  outstanding 
ability  and  widest  experience  In  their  rsrpec- 
tlve  fields  of  endeavor.  They  muat  be  drle, 
business,  and  Industrial  leaders,  cboaen 
aolaly  for  their  capacity  and  qualifications  to 
do  the  Job.  Mo  man  in  the  Government,  or 
In  private  life.  Is  too  big  to  undartake  service 
on  this  Commission,  or  cotild  any  man  make 
a  more  patriotic  and  Important  eontrlbutlon 
to  his  country.  If  this  bill  Is  enacted  Into 
law.  and  tha  proper  Commission  la  namad, 
I  am  confklent  the  result  will  be  the  saving 
of  huadrads  ot  millions,  and  perhaps  bUlMma. 
of  doUara  of  public  oaooeys  each  year,  and 
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•  M  tnmUy  •impiilMl  mmI  mtieb 
e  tni  QovaniMtni  MrvtoM. 

LM  ■•  Mf  to  you  with  kit  tha 

•  t  My  MHMMMl  WM^l  In  my  rotut 

•iMtUMMipttif  UtUiuiMi  auui 
liMil  MiittotM  to  mpport  tha  wtid 
lli  ilM  waAtoful  aiirAVHtno**  wh 
f  uirk«d  iha  Naw  DmI  ■datttUUattofa 
|aal   14  ya«ra     II  U  oM  UUAg  W> 
laupl*  until  thay  ara  ^ftd  whita 
I  uriDK  tha  itarn  <Uya  of  w^r.  btii 
<ruaMi)|   IM  fcUlil  can  utily   ha 
««han  tha  mtlttovy  iMUflty  <i(  tha 
IB  quaatlon     War  la  ooatJy.  and 
iBUat  Mkcrinca  to  mavt  tha  anpanaf 
lltit  It  U  an  anttrtly  diffarant  thim 
I  itttM  stieh  vartlma  ux  burdana  ar 
lOOMa.  MpMlAlly  whan  little  or  no4e 
r^fVHMIM  darlvrd  from  auch  taxea 
TA  i>iuea   tha   national   debt.   bu'. 
inalntaln  bioated  p«arettma 
No  ona  can  rlghtruily  axpact  the 
.    inant  of  tha  United  Statea  to 

economically  now  aa  in  tha  dajra  b«rijre 
War  II.  for  Intereat  on  the  public 
/atcrans'  beneftu.  In  one  form  or 
wtll    Increase   the   coat   of 
OMUty  y««ra  to  come.     Becatiae  of 
world  conditions,   we   muat   llkewl^ 
mora  (or  national  aecurlty  than 
tha   prewar    years.     However.    It 
oTcrlooked  that  what  President 
propoalng  to  do  la  to  actually 
aoB«y  on  the  ordinary  civilian  ope 
OoTemmtnt  this  coming  year — 3 
the  shooting  stopped — than  we  spei 
Mme  operations  during  or  before 
That,  my  friends,  simply  doea  not 
If  America  is  to  hold  a  place  of 
ershlp.  she  must  be   a  strong   am 
aatlon.    We  muat  remember  that 
the  only  truly  repraaentatlve  form  c 
ment  left  on  earth  today.     Ours  is 
large   nation   in   which   free   ca 
tuch.  still  sxirvlvea.     All  of  Europe 
to  the  left.     Ours  la  the  only  natlfcn 
dicta tormhip.  communism,  or  soda 
not  control.    It  is  only  here  on 
American    Continent — in    this 
glorlotu  cotmtr)- — that  the  people 
true  liberty  and  freedom. 

There  la  an  old  saying  that 
destroyed   by    armlea   from   without 
republics  are  daatroyad  by 
within. 

Laat  November  5   the  people  ol 
uftwhrtmingly  voted  against  the 
ttOB  Of  New  Deal  policies  and  for 
tkm  of  a  Republican  Congress   p 
bring  about  the  reforma  they  sougHt 
rirst  of  all.  they  are  expecting  th  > 
maht  of  the  United  Statea  to  pu 
houae  in  order — Jtist  aa  any  good 
Mmcem  would  do,  by  budgeting  ftn( 
Hi  ■pwilna  ao  it  eaimoc  only  live 
taeaaii  but  can  alao  pay  off  its  defu 
th*  6epubllcana  in  Congreaa  are 
to  do.    I  can  aay  to  you  that  the  bildget 
b*  balanced,  that  aubstanttal  paynjenta 
on  oar  national  debt,  and 
asas  will  be  reduced 
'  of  bvMMM  for  the 
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yi  ars 


mike 


neir 


baluice 


8aeond.  we  are  expected  to  enaqt 
tlon  which  will  more  evenly 
Kalea  between  labor  and  managcmfc 
Mpcclal  racognltloa  and  protectloi  i 
r^ta  of  tha  Amarlcan  people  as  a 
great  conaiBBtBc  public. 
Not  ao  loaf  afo  tha  larger  employers  of  th* 
war*  In  th*  aaddle  and  in  nany  in< 
iitanc*a  trcatad  their  workers  unfa!  rly.  Th* 
American  people,  believing  in  fair  j  lay.  wer* 
sntful  of  this  dinvgard  tor  the  worker's 
lif hts.  In  an  effort  to  correct  the  ei  Us  which 
ttoan  axlated  legislation  was  enactid  by  the 
and  by  many  of  the  Stat;  leglsla- 
to  give  gr*ater  powers  and  m  >re  prlvl- 
to  labor  ortanlaatlons.  Son*  labor 
laaders,  following  th*  tactics  of  aomf  employ- 
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•n.  aeon  tooh  an  unfair  advantm*  of  th* 
righta  and  prlvtlagaa  which  had  b*«n  extend- 
•d  tu  urg»nlv*d  labor.  Too  oft*n  Utaa*  labor 
laadara  baoama  arrogant  and  aelflah  They 
h'Jt  only  forgut  th*  worlt*ra  thay  rtpraaantvd 
but  antiraiy  disr*|ardtd  tha  riglits  o(  tha 
rnitauming  public,  CoiurDlllitg  hitga  hum> 
b*rs  of  vut*a,  th*y  bceania  such  political  pow* 
*n  that  *ir*n  th*  highaat  offleiala  in  tha 
land  pamparad  and  p*ti*d  tham  w)  m  to  gb> 
tain  ihair  pellUaal  lupp'trt.  Uiiwim  and  un* 
ttMMMry  atrihaa  and  work  atoppag**  b«ram* 
liMem*r  of  th*  day  and  othtr  unantufaouiry 
conditions  devrlnpad.  Hut  at  last  fen  aroused 
public  opinion  began  to  dtmonstrata  lts*lf, 
and  th*  demand  ro*e  for  th*  Congr*ai  of  th* 
United  Btataa  to  do  aomathtng  to  corr*ct  an 
Intulerabla  situation  which  threatened  th* 
T*ry  h*alth.  safety,  and  *v*n  th*  itv**  at 
great  maeaaa  of  cltlaetu. 

I  am  not  Interested  In  labor  reform  legis- 
lation for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  em- 
ployer an  advantage  over  any  employee. 
Such  an  arrangement  should  not-^and  must 
not— be  tolerated.  While  I  naturally  want  to 
see  every  employer  rec«'lve  fair  treatment,  I 
am  eapeclally  lntereete<t  In  having  labor-re- 
form legislation  enacted  which  will  protect 
the  individual  worker — the  ordinary  union 
member—- of  the  coxmtr;,  from  thoee  who  are 
Injuring  the  true  cause  of  labor  by  their 
tactics. 

What  do  I  mean  by  this?  Well,  let  me 
suggest  some  general  legislation  that  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  worker,  as  well  as  to 
the  employer  and  the  general  public. 

Tell  me — if  you  will — why  it  would  not  be 
good  public  policy,  now  that  labor  organi- 
zations have  such  great  power  and  responsi- 
bility, to  require  of  all  unions,  as  some  al- 
ready provide  by  their  constitutions  and  by- 
laws, that  honestly  conducted  elections  must 
be  h?ld  at  regular  Intervals  for  the  selection 
of  officers,  with  every  union  member  being 
given  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege  of 
voting? 

What  Is  wrong  with  seeing  to  it  that  no 
alien  shall  serve  as  an  officer  in  any  American 
union  or  represent  American  workers  in  col- 
lective bargaining? 

What  is  wrong  with  providing  that  no  man 
with  a  criminal  record  shall  be  permitted  to 
become  a  union  officer? 

What  U  wrong,  if  you  please,  with  pro- 
hibiting Communists,  or  any  othtr  subver- 
sive individuals  who  Co  not  believe  in  our 
form  of  government  ar.d  wants  to  overthrow 
It,  from  holding  any  official  position  In  an 
American  labor  union? 

What  is  wrong  with  providing  that  the 
membership  of  no  American  labor  union  shall 
be  called  out  on  strlks  unless  the  majority 
of  the  members  first  vote  for  such  a  strike? 
What  la  wrong  with  requiring  union  offi- 
cials to  make  regular  financial  statements  or 
rcporu  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  funds 
on  hand,  etc  ,  to  every  member  of  the  union? 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  many  American 
tmlona  already  have  theae  rules,  but  I  am 
aorry  to  be  conpelled  to  report  that  many 
others  do  not  have. 

Would  not  such  requlremenU  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  ordlnar;r  union  member — the 
average  worker? 

WotUd  not  auch  legal  requlremenU  be  a 
long  step  toward  democratising  the  labor 
organlzatlona  of  our  land? 

And  what  is  wrong,  may  I  aak,  with  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  c3llectlve  bargaining — 
and  it  must  )>e  protected  and  maintained — 
by  making  both  parties  to  any  employment 
contract  responsible  far  keeping  that  con- 
tract? 

What  la  wrong  with  outlawing  force  and 
violence  on  the  part  of  either  labor  or  man- 
agement? 

What  is  wrong  with  providing  every  poa- 
slble  mediation  service  aa  an  aaalstance  to 
aettling  labor-management  disputes? 

What  is  wrong  with  having  a  coollng-ofT 
period  before  a  strike  becomea  effective,  pro- 


viding the  righu  of  the  workers  are  guaran« 
teed  retroactively  during  luch  a  p*rlod? 

Par»(inMlly,  I  believ*  meet  strongly  In  th* 
right  of  Amaricnn  labor  to  orgnniaa,  tu  bar- 
gain e(iUe«tiv(i|y,  and  to  strlk*-- If  nroea* 
■ary— in  support  of  Ivgal  obj*otlv*s,  I  am 
oppuaed  to  eompuUury  arbitration  of  labor- 
maniMi*m*nl  aiaimtes,  for  I  know,  if  » 
burvauoratlo  government  U  |lv*n  iiMh  a 
|)ow»r  to  settle  labflr*manattrm*nt  dtf- 
f*r»noe*  arbitrarily,  that  American  labor  will 
•oon  b«>come  slave  labor,  and  tliat  tha  AmerU 
can  free  •nterprla*  ayittm  will  aoon  b*  entlr*- 
ly  dfstroyed  or  ptsced  under  the  domination 
of  the  Oovernment. 

I  want  management  and  labor  to  learn  to 
live  together,  to  work  out  their  own  problems 
In  a  democratic  manner,  under  free  col- 
lective bargaining.  I  want  no  unfair  advan. 
taKe  for  either  side.  Neither  do  I  want  the 
Oovernment  playing  on  either  team.  Above 
all  else  I  want  both  labor  and  management 
to  always  remember  that  the  public  wel- 
fare must  come  first,  for  both  have  their 
greatest  responsibility  to  the  general  public. 
After  all,  who  makes  up  this  great  general 
public?  Why.  it  is  the  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  workers  and  their  families — the  tens 
of  thousands  of  employers  and  Industrial- 
ists— the  public  servants,  such  as  school 
teachers,  policemen,  and  mail  carriers — the 
tillers  of  the  soil — the  old  folks,  like  my 
mother  and  yours. 

Yes,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  must 
find  some  way  to  fairly  balance  the  scales 
between  labor  and  management.  This  Is  one 
cf  the  most  Important  problems  we  now  face. 
I  believe  we  can  go  far  toward  reaching  that 
goal  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Another  great  task  ahead  of  the  new  Con- 
gress is  to  finish  the  work  of  changing 
America  over  from  a  war  economy  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  In  recent  years  the 
trend  has  been  toward  statism  here  In 
America;  toward  some  sort  of  a  superstate 
where  most  of  the  power  and  authority  would 
rest  in  the  hands  of  a  few— who  in  their 
official  capacities  would  alone  decide  what 
was  best  for  MO.OOO.OOO  Americans. 

In  control  of  our  Government  have  been 
those  who  believed  the  average  citizen  was 
not  capable  of  doing  his  cwn  thinking  and 
planning,  but  for  his  own  good,  should  have 
his  life  ordered  and  directed  for  him.  And, 
believe  roe,  friends  of  mine,  every  effort  in 
the  world  has  been  made  to  do  Just  that. 
Naturally  the  people  became  sick  and  tired 
of  such  controls  and  regimentation.  They 
wanted  their  Government  out  of  their  hair 
and  back  In  their  hands  again — and  that  Is 
exactly  the  way  they  voted  last  November  6. 
Yet  the  task  is  not  yet  completed,  for 
there  Is  still  a  big  Job  ahead  of  us  to  get 
rid  of  wartime  and  other  Government  con- 
trols as  rapidly  as  we  poaslbly  can. 

Lincoln  once  said  that  America  covUd  not 
survive  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  aay  to 
you  that  America  cannot  survive  under  a 
bureaucratic  Government  that  makes  It'e 
people  half  slave  and  half  free  economically. 
Human  freedom  is  an  all-encompassing 
thing.  Take  away  Just  one  freedom  from 
an  individual  and  be  la  no  longer  a  free 
man. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  once  said 
that  the  greatest  contribution  this  Nation 
can  make  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty  Is 
to  maintain  freedom  here — to  make  repre- 
sentative government  work — so  that  the 
down -trodden  people  of  other  nations  might 
gain  hope  and  inspiration  from  us  to  emu- 
late our  example. 

The  world  Is  moving  through  a  great 
crisis.  It  looks  to  America  for  leadership. 
Certainly  we  cannot  solve  the  problems  of 
the  world  unless  we  flret  solve  our  own  do- 
mestic problems.  Certainly  we  cannot  sell 
representative  government  to  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world  utUesa  we  make  It  work 
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here  at  home,  aa  living  proof  that  it  la  the 
beat  form  of  government  ever  devlaed  by 
the  mind  of  man;  that  it  permits  the  great- 
eat  liberty  and  freMlom  ever  eiijuyed  by  any 
Kipir;  that  It  orTer*  tho  grfntealeiwortunlty 
happineM  and  prosperity  to  bt  fuuod 
auywhfr*  tinder  iho  heaven*. 

But,  p*rhtipe  what  we  need  mure  than 
anything  else,  to  a  return  tu  th*  morality 
of  William  MoXlnley,  aitd  to  tha  raligiout 
faith  that  fiustnlnfd  htm  through  his  days 
of  trial  and  tribulation.  Li>t  ua  all,  u  Ha- 
ptibllcans  and  got^d  Ameriranc,  t.(ke  a  lt«f 
from  the  McKinlry  book  of  life  and  re- 
drdlcate  ouraelves  to  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try we  love  and  the  divine  providence  we 
acknowledge. 


PftleatiDe  Dediion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  6.  1947,  Is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

P&LESTINI    DECISION 

To  Mr.  Bevin.  now  that  both  the  Anglo- 
Arab  and  the  Anglo-Jewish  conferences  have 
ended  in  deadlock,  goes  the  responsibility  for 
producing  a  unilateral  policy  for  Palestine. 
It'  is  a  fateful  assignment.  Hitherto  Mr. 
Bevin  has  not  been  noted  for  his  aptness  In 
handling  the  situation  In  Palestine.  He  Is 
reputed  to  feel  that  a  delay  is  on  order  un- 
til the  7-day  notice  that  the  British  admin- 
istration In  Palestine  has  served  on  the 
Jewish  Agency  has  expired.  The  due  date 
Is  next  Monday.  By  then  the  Jewish  Agency 
is  expected  to  cooperate  with  the  adminis- 
tration In  rounding  up  the  terrorists.  But, 
If  Mr.  Bevin  expects  this  cooperation,  he  is 
as  lacking  in  imagination  and  a  sense  of 
realities  as  the  men  on  the  spot  in  Pales- 
tine. The  Jewish  Agency,  no  matter  how 
much  It  condemns  the  terrorism,  will  clearly 
not  be  put  In  the  poaition  of  turning  spy 
and  Informer.  It  Is  too  close  to  the  ter- 
rorists In  opposition  to  Brltiah  rule  In  Pales- 
tine to  do  any  such  thing.  The  cooperation 
asked  by  the  British  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  sponaorahlp  of  civil  war  by  the  Jewish 
Agency  Itself.  Nor  U  It  likely  that  the 
counterterror  Instigated  by  the  British  will 
browbeat  the  Jewish  Agency  Into  acceptance 
of  the  kind  of  federal  state  under  British 
administration  which  goes  under  Mr.  Mor- 
rison's name  and  which  Mr.  Bevin  la  said, 
more  or  less,  to  have  in  mind.  Both  the 
Morrison  plan  and  Intimidation  have  run 
their  course,  and  the  line  of  true  statesman- 
ship must  be  aought  elsewhere. 

It  would  seem  that  the  wise  thing  would 
be  to  outline  a  policy  without  regard  to  what 
Is  going  on  In  Palestine.  Palestine  la  the 
kind  of  problem  the  unmanageablllty  of 
which  haa  increased  by  delay  and  Indecision. 
Partition,  It  has  long  been  our  view,  is  the 
only  possible  device  for  application  to  Pal- 
estine, and  even  that,  in  the  circumstances  of 
present  tempers  and  passions,  would  have 
to  be  imposed.  As  long  ago  as  1937  It  was 
laid  down  as  Just  by  the  British  Peel  Com- 
mission. But  what  could  have  been  done 
then  without  much  difficulty,  and  even  In 
1945  with  a  good  chance  of  success,  Is  now, 
admittedly,  full  of  danger.  Arab  inUan- 
sigence  has  thriven  on  British  indecision, 
and  many  Zionists  have  become  whole  hog- 
gers.     Yet  the  nettle  must  be  grasped,  not 


In  tem>a  of  a  phony  partition  such  a*  was 
rfpreaenutd  by  the  Munuon  plan,  but  In 
thuae  of  the  Peel  CommiMiUii).  Only  a  p«r- 
tltlJM  ndMilMiiig  (If  a  viublr  ktHtr  fm  Jewlah 
PalrsMna  will  do  -that  U  to  aay,  one  Kivhig 
an  nuioDnntdUa  Jewish  raleatliui  acraaa  to 
tiM  highianda  of  Oaillea  and  the  empty 
»pa«*e  of  tha  Negeh, 

The  paiallel  betwenn  raleatin*  after  thto 
war  and  IrrlanU  ntter  the  last  Is  hwoming 
uiuaiuiy,  tiapiessiuii  in  liaiand  created  a 
t«rrorist  muvement  which  wrnt  from  oppo- 
sition to  t»i»  BrllUh  to  opponlllon  to  pnrtl- 
tlon.  It  drveluped  eo  alarmingly  that  the 
British  government  simply  had  to  turn  to 
conciliation,  aa  they  will  hnve  to  do  In  Pal- 
eettne,  If  only  to  alley  the  growing  dta- 
ooutent  on  the  part  of  the  Brltiah  people, 
who  are  Impatient  over  police  commltmentt 
out  of  their  Btrnltened  cliiumstanccs.  Un- 
fortunately, as  EmetFon  said  of  BrltlRh  co- 
lonial rule  nearly  100  years  ago.  "When- 
ever an  abatement  of  their  power  Is  felt, 
they  have  not  conciliated  the  affection  on 
which  to  rely."  This  proved  to  be  the  case 
In  Ireland.  It  may.  alas,  happen  In  Paleetlne. 
for  extremism  has  fed  on  Itself  for  too  long 
a  time  to  take  kindly  either  to  the  British  or 
to  partition.  The  only  British  hope  of  sow- 
ing seeds  of  tranquillity  is  to  come  out  with 
a  declaration  for  a  Just  partition,  and  let 
time  atrengthen  the  inherent  wisdom  and 
Justice  of  it.  A  Just  partition,  it  seems  to  us, 
could  not  fall  to  evoke  American  support, 
as  was  implicit  In  the  President's  statement 
to  ibn-Saud  on  October  4.  Such  a  statement 
of  British  policy  would  pave  the  way  for 
American  aid.  especially  in  river  valley  de- 
velopment, which  is  the  only  means  that  will 
promote  the  healing  that  one  day  will  have 
to  be  imdertaken. 


Lift  Copper  Tariff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

OF  CONNECTTCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1947 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Waterbury  Republican,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  February  5,  1947: 

UPT  coprxa  TAaar 

Agalnat  Repreaentatlve  Jamxs  T.  PArm- 
soN's  proposal  for  the  repeal  of  the  Import 
tax  on  copper.  If  coupled  with  his  sugges- 
tion of  a  quota  system  under  which  the  tax 
would  be  reapplied  after  the  present  defi- 
ciency of  copper  had  been  made  up.  It  Is 
hard  to  think  of  any  reasonable  argument. 
At  a  time  when  domestic  copper  production 
is  Inadequate  to  meet  industrial  demands, 
his  recommeu9i|tioQ  makes  unaaaailable 
sense.  < 

That  the  Congressmen  from  the  copper 
States  are  rallying  resistance  to  this  pro- 
posal is  proof  agam  that  shouting  before 
they  are  hurt  is  a  constant  tendency  on  the 
part  of  special  InteresU.  An  Arizona  Repre- 
sentative talks  In  forebcK^ing  terms  of  the 
reappearance  of  the  ghost  towns  which 
dotted  his  State  in  depression  days.  But 
refusing  to  avail  ourselves  of  copper  stiffl- 
dent  to  meet  present  industrial  needs  sim- 
ply because  the  Representatives  of  the  copper 
States  want  to  run  ahead  to  meet  theoretical 
trouble  Is  straight  against  all  good  Judg- 
ment. 

Local  manulacttirers  also  represent  a  spe- 
cial Interest,  but  surely  it  is  identical  with 
the  broader,  national  interest  when  the  way 
In  which  copper  scarcity   threatens  to  re- 


flect lualf  In  the  prieee  ebwgMl  by  the  auto, 
motive,  housing,  and  other  rndusiriea  sltowa 
eo  general  a  foroe  and  effect  to  the  uriff  bar 
thnt  Repreeen  tit  live  Pattunon  deuU>ree, 

Ut  that  bar  be  lilled  under  MMb  reetric- 
tluna  aa  will  reiiure  protection  to  domeatto 
copper  produirrs  aa  atxtn  a«  the  praatnt  de* 
notenof  ol  toppm  li  rorreeiad.  That  ehould 
nut  be  tMjrantf  Uwmakitig  inienuUy. 


Wtr-Powtr  ExtcniioBi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOOIaUMA 
IN  THE  HOU8I  0»  RXPRE8KNTATIVI8 

Thursday.  February  6.  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rscobo,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Plcayime  of  February  4,  1947: 
waa-powsa  xxrsNsioita 

President  Truman's  appeal  for  extenalon 
of  certain  of  the  war  emergency  contrtds  to 
March  31.  1948,  is  based,  of  course,  on  the 
groxind  of  necessity.  He  promises  they  will 
be  relaxed  or  released  as  soon  as  jXMSlble. 
"Since  the  flghtlns  ceased."  he  declared  In 
this  connection,  "It  has  been  my  avowed 
policy  to  terminate  all  emergency  eontrola 
that  were  no  longer  necessary  or  workable." 
The  provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Act  he 
would  continue  include  the  establishment  of 
priorities,  rationing,  and  allocation;  the  op- 
eration of  shipping  lines  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  by  the  Army  and  Navy  to 
supply  transportation  for  their  personnel 
where  public  facilities  are  Inadequate. 

Retention  of  these  emergency  powers  for 
another  year  is  rendered  neceaaarv,  Mr.  Tru- 
man argxiee.  by  continued  shortages  of  a 
number  of  food  items,  of  certain  Indtistrlal 
materials  and  of  mantifactures  ^tich  ar  au- 
tomobiles, freight  cars,  and  tractors.  He 
promises  to  limit  their  uae,  after  March  81 
of  this  year  to  clearly  manageable  controls 
that  afford  positive  aids  to  btialncss  and  the 
public  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  Inter- 
national understandings  and  obligations. 

Congress  doubtless  will  dissemble  Its  love, 
If  any,  for  the  propoecd  extenalons.  Never- 
theless It  may  grant  aome  of  them  on  th* 
very  grounds  cited  by  the  Preeldent.  The 
country  had  hoped  for  relief  from  the  war 
controls  within  a  reasonable  time  alter  the 
conflict's  end.  But  strike*  at  home,  forcing 
continued  shortages  of  essential  gooda,  atar- 
ration  and  atagnatlcm  In  war-ravaged  lands 
overaeaa,  prolonged  by  the  wrangling  within 
them  and  about  them  that  retarded  physical 
and  economic  recovery,  have  rendered  the 
length  of  that  "reaeonable  time"  uncertain. 
With  respect  to  food,  for  example,  the  In- 
terna tional  food  council  was  notified  last 
week  that  the  emergent  needs  of  a  doacn 
nations  will  continue  past  December  31.  1947. 
World  food  prodtiction  continues  to  lag  far 
below  prewar  volume,  necessitating  the 
maintenance  of  strict  controls  In  all  landa 
atifTenng  food  deficiencies.  Our  own  short- 
agee  of  essential  goods  including  housing 
persist  to  an  extent  almost  unbelievable. 

While  emergencies  national  and  world- 
wide continue,  emergency  eontrola  may  be 
neeeaaary  to  deal  with  them.  Congress  and 
the  country,  too.  must  recognise  that  neeca- 
alty  where  It  Is  proven  past  dispute,  however 
unplcaaant  and  unwelcome  both  find  the 
war-power  extensions.  But  the  necessity  for 
Ita  continuance  so  long  after  war's  end  should 
be  eetabUshed  belMe  every  such  grant  la 
voted. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAR|LS 

~~  or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHlLBlH 

or  MASSACHt7srTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  6.  19  7 
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Mr.    PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speakei 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
in  the  Record.  I  include  therein 
article  from  the  New  York 
titled   "Russia   in   United  Nations 
Personal  Dberty." 

This  IS  a  graphic  illustration  of  the 
irreconcilable  differences  in  pHlosophy 
and  concept  of  government  between 
our  democracy  and  current -da^r  totali- 
tarianism. 

The  article  follows: 


LlBC  (TT 


Rvssi.t  ui  tTN  Hrrs  Posonal 
Orrosu  in  Hcxan   Rights  Biu 
TioN  or  SLAVnT  Am  Compuuobi 


prog:  CM 


Russian 

American 

Nations 

! rgued  In- 

ihould  be 

of  rights. 

ol  tbe 


chairman  of 
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meeting 

of  the 


su  nmed 

the 


Laks  Succass,  N.  T..  February  4 
CocnmunUt.  British  Socialist,  and 
democratic  members  of  the  Unltefi 
Human  Rights  Commission  today 
coocluatT«l]r  which  rights  of  man 
tmbodled  in  an  international  bill 
Tbe  bill  IS  fundamental  to  the 
United  Nations,  they  recognized. 

As  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt. 
the  Human  Rights  Commission, 
the  basic  point  of  controversy  in 
today  was  the  question  of  tbe  relation 
Individual  to  the  state. 

A    list    of    rights    and    freedoms 
studied  by  the  Hunaan  Rlghu 
order  to  formulate  general  directions 
group  that  will  write  the  first  dr  if  t 
International  bUl  of  rights  following 
aion  of  the  Commission. 

WHAT   BtraSU   WANTS   DKLSTtD 

Looking  at  tbe  list.  V.  T.  Teplla4or 
Soviet  Union,  urged  deletion  of  all 
c«pts: 

The  rlgbU  of  life,  of  personal  llllerty 
hibltlon   of   slavery   and   compuls  > 
right  to  petition  national  govemi^ents 
tbe  United  Nations:  nonretroactlv 
laws:    right  of  property  and   protflbltlon 
unlawful   expropriation:    freedom 
ment    (migration):    and    freedom 
oppression . 

Mr    TepUakov  explained  that 
and  freedoms  were  either  superfluous 
tbe  present  power  of  the  United 
lay  down,  or  impinged  on  tbe  loca 
customs  of  national  states. 

"Freedom  to  resist  oppression." 
"What  does  It  mean?  What  Is  the 
of    oppression?      It    requires    elab^trate 


tliese  rights 
beyond 

1  latlons  to 
laws  and 

be  cited. 

definition 

dls- 


Dorlng  tbe  meeting  delegates  qtioted  from 
the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Constltutlc  ns.  Such 
topics  as  tbe  rights  of  the  iUegitlD  ate  child, 
equality  of  tbe  sexes,  dlscrlmlnatlo  i  In  bous- 
ing in  New  York.  Hitler's  tbeory  c  I  race  In- 
equity, and  a  tribute  to  the  Irr;  .ttonallsm 
tbat  ssrved  as  tbe  spark  to  all  evolution 
w«r*  abrtdded  through  tbe  dlscxisa  ion 

The  proposal  that  drew  the  ma  t  fire  was 
this  four-point  proposal  from  D '.  Charles 
Malik,  of  Lebanon,  rapporteur  of  tbe  com- 
miaslon: 

( 1  >  That  tb*  human  person  li  prior  to 
any  group  to  which  he  may  bclan^ — class  or 
nation  or  race. 

(2)  That  his  mind  and  consdlence  are 
the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  tb  ng  about 
him 

(3i  That  any  social  pressure  ooifcing  from 
any  direction  which  determines  bis  consent 
is  wrong. 


— Also 
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(4)  That  tbe  group  can  be  wrong.  ]\ist  as 
the  btunan  person  can  be.  In  any  case  It  Is 
only  tbe  human  person  who  Is  competent  to 
Judge. 

Mr.  TepllakoT.  of  Russia.  Immediately  ex- 
posed this  Lebanese  concept. 

"You  can't  divide  the  Individual  from  so- 
ciety or  the  society  from  the  individual."  he 
said.  "We're  living  as  individuals  in  a  com- 
munity and  society  and  we're  working  for 
tbe  commtmlty  and  society,  and  the  com- 
munity and  society  are  providing  materials 
for  existence." 

The  Lebanese  proposal  would  be  all  right 
only  If  you  put  the  human  Individual  In  a 
glaas  tower,  the  Russians  went  on.  He  re- 
lated that  aoo.000.000  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  living  and  enjoying  human  rights 
as  proclaimed  in  the  Soviet  Constitution. 

MBS.  BOOSXVKLT  BACKS  RIGHTS 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  speaking  as  United  States 
delegate,  discussed  the  Lebanese  proposal 
thus: 

"The  rights  of  the  Individual  are  very  Im- 
portant. It  is  not  that  you  set  the  Individual 
apart  from  society  but  that  you  recognize  in 
any  society  that  the  Individual  must  have 
rights  that  are  guarded." 

Charles  Dukes,  erf  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  Is  a  vice  chairman  of  tbe  British  Trade 
Union  Congress,  had  still  another  answer  to 
tbe  Lebanese  proposal.  Mr.  Dukes  said, 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  complete  personal 
freedom."     He  added: 

"If  freedom  or  complete  detachment  from 
society  were  possible  it  would  provide  a  very 
poor  life,  indeed.  We  must  all  pay  the  price 
for  advantages  resulting  from  calling  upon 
tbe  state  to  safeguard  our  liberties  both  In" 
the  sense  of  personal  freedoms  and  also  in 
the  direction  of  the  minimum  degree  of  eco- 
nomic security." 

Mr.  Dukes  suggested  that  state  and  Indi- 
vidual should  Integrate  their  rights,  com- 
menting that  the  'right  to  change  the  form 
of  government"  was  one  of  tbe  highest  rights. 

Replying  to  bis  critics,  especially  to  Mr. 
TepUakov  of  Russia.  Mr.  Malik  of  Lebanon 
said.  "The  human  person  who  dares  say  No" 
to  the  social  pressure  should  not  be  elim- 
inated."   He  added: 

"The  real  danger  la  that  social  pressure  is 
snuOng  out  the  Individual  personality.  I'm 
not  arbitrarily  setting  tbe  state  against  the 
individual  or  vice  versa.  But  which,  I  ask. 
is  for  which?  I  say  tbe  state  is  fbr  the  Indi- 
vidual." 

Spontaneously  a  few  spectators  applauded. 

The  Commission  informally  agreed  that 
tbe  International  bill  of  rights  should  be 
drafted  first  In  the  form  of  a  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly,  with  provision  for  a 
convention  by  which  states  might  adhere 
to  the  rights  agreed  upon. 


United  States  Copper's  Status  Has 
Changed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

OF  CONNICncCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1947 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Waierbury  (Conn.) 
American,  Wednesday,  February  5, 1947: 

TTNTriD    STATSS    COPPH'S    STATUS    HAS    CHANGED 

What  the  inexorable  necessities  of  war 
did  to  some  of  America's  natural  resources 
was  made  plain  yesterday  by  representatives 
Of  tbs  local  brass-manufacturing  industry. 


With  reference  to  an  assertion  by  Repre- 
sentative John  R.  MtJBOOcK,  of  Arizona,  that 
we  can  meet  domestic  demands  (for  copper) 
in  peacetime  as  well  as  we  did  In  war,  WU- 
llam  M.  Goss.  executive  vice  president  of  tbe 
Scovlll  Manufacturing  Co.,  stated.  "We  didn't 
meet  demands  In  -^artlme  and  we  are  not 
meeting  them  now."  Mr.  Goss.  accordingly, 
recommended  favorable  action  on  a  proposal 
by  Representative  Jaues  T.  PAiTzasoN  that 
the  1932  Import  tax  on  copper  be  removed 
at  least  until  such  time  as  domestic  con- 
sumption levels  off  in  reasonable  ratio  to 
American  production. 

The  alternative,  as  it  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Goso  and  representatives  of  th"  Ameri- 
can Brass  Co..  Is  that  unless  Congress  takes 
tbe  action  proposed  by  Representative  Pat- 
TXBsoN  to  relieve  the  present  shortage,  the 
brass  Industry  will  be  faced  in  a  few  months 
with  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  laying  off 
many  workers  for  the  want  of  material  for 
them  to  work  on.  Back  In  the  days  before 
the  late  war  this  country  was  supplied  with 
such  ample  reserves  of  copper  ore  that  it 
could  and  did  export  thousands  of  ioaa  of 
the  product  every  year. 

In  1932  American  copper  consumers  were 
still  BO  well  supplied  from  domestic  sources 
that  they  could  afford  to  note  with  little  or 
no  protest  the  Imposition  of  the  present  Im- 
port tax,  to  protect  American  copper  miners 
from  ruinous  competition  by  cheap  foreign 
labor.  By  now,  however,  the  situation  Is 
represented  to  have  changed  to  such  an  omi- 
nous degree,  as  the  result  of  wartime  In- 
roads on  America's  copper  reserves,  that  our 
remaining  sources  of  copper-bearing  ores  and 
concentrates  are  almost  exhausted.  It  has 
accordingly  become  necessary  for  American 
manufacturers  to  Import  from  50.000  to  60.- 
000  tons  of  copper  a  month  to  meet  current 
civilian  demands. 

Representative  Mttboock's  objection  to 
Representative  Pattzsson's  proposal  to  lift 
the  present  Import  tax  was  based  on  the 
point  that  It  might  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing copper-mining  centers  in  tbe  West 
to  ghost  towns.  From  general  information, 
about  how  the  domestic  supply  is  petering 
out.  it  seems  Inferable  that  they  are  on  their 
way  toward  becoming  ghost  towns  anyway. 
They  evidently  may  arrive  at  that  status  the 
sooner  if  a  copper  bloc  in  Congress  Insists 
on  making  American  manufacturers  depend 
exclusively  on  domestic  copper  as  long  as  It 
continues  to  last. 


The  Late  Admiral  Marc  A.  Mitscher 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'   Thursday,  February  6,  1947 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  infre- 
quently a  newspaper  editorial  writer, 
choosing  his  words  with  skilled  objec- 
tivity, produces  a  more  accurate  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  than  any  which 
could  be  written  by  those  who  knew  him 
best  and  loved  him  most. 

Such  an  editorial  is  the  following,  pub- 
lished in  the  February  5  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post; 

MARC    A.    MITSCHEB 

If  you  wished  to  give  an  appellation  to  Vice 
Adm.  Marc  A.  Mitscher,  It  might  have  been 
raider  of  the  Paclflc.  He  was  the  man  who 
demonstrated  that  the  Navy  air  arm  was  the 
most  powerful  striking  force  in  the  sea  war- 
fare against  Japan.  The  mental  picture  that 
we  retain  of  Mitscher  is  of  a  sitting  com- 
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mander  looking  out  to  sea  from  bis  bridge, 
bis  bead  under  a  special  green  canvas  cap 
with  a  huge  visor  shading  his  eyes.  He 
looked  every  inch  a  seadog.  with  a  face  made 
leathery  by  long  exposure  to  tbe  elements, 
keen  cold  eyes  having  a  raeor  sharpness,  and 
so  slight  and  rawboned  as  to  be  almost 
wizened,  and  what  valiant  deeds  be  directed 
from  his  carrier.  He  bad  himself  blazed  the 
trail  of  his  young  aviators  when  be  flew  In 
tbe  Flrrt  World  War,  and  he  had  the  under- 
standing born  of  experience.  During  the 
great  battle  for  Salpan  he  broke  the  strict 
black-out  to  have  searchlights  guide  the 
planes  back  to  their  carriers  and  detached 
some  of  the  protecting  destroyers  to  search 
for  those  which  for  one  reason  or  another 
had  failed  to  stay  In  the  air.  This  thought- 
fulness  made  him  beloved  as  well  as  respected 
by  the  young  ofBcers.  Of  words  he  had  few, 
and  he  gave  his  orders  with  a  rare  economy 
of  verbiage,  which  was  always  direct  and  stac- 
cato. It  was  by  his  acts  that  Mitscher  earned 
his  fame  in  the  Paclflc  Fleet.  He  was  a  bril- 
liant tactician  who  made  Task  Force  58  im- 
mortal. 


ReseaKh  in  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUPoaaru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Coons,  presi- 
dent of  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles, 
which  is  located  in  my  district,  and,  in 
addition,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  College  Association,  of  which  he 
is  also  president,  on  November  15,  1946. 
Dr.  Coons  is  well  qualified  to  discuss 
the  subject  contained  in  this  resolution 
not  only  because  he  is  one  of  the  civic 
leaders  of  California  and  has  a  very  fine 
educational  background  but  also  be- 
cause he  himself  has  seen  the  result  of 
the  destructive  forces  of  science  in  such 
countries  as  Japan  and  the  far  Pacific, 
which  he  visited  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Reparations  Committee. 

The  letter  and  resolution  follow: 

Wksteen  College  Association, 
Lew  Angele3,  Calif.,  January  30,  1947, 
The  Honorable  Nobsis  Poulson, 

Representative  in  Congress,  Thirteenth 
District,  California,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Deas  Mx.  POULSON :  I  transmit  to  you 
herewltli  a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Western  College  Association,  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  currently  the  president,  at  our 
fall  meeting  held  at  the  College  of  tbe  Pacific 
at  Stockton,  Calif.,  on  November  15.  1946. 
This  resolution  was  prepared  as  a  communi- 
cation to  the  directors  of  major  national  pri- 
vate foundations  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. It  was  intended  to  reflect  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  colleges  in  the  Western  College 
Association  as  to  tbe  need  for  support  to  re- 
search in  the  ttunanltles  and  the  social  sci- 
ences and  studies.  Otherwise  the  statement 
as  It  appears  Is  self-explanatory.  I  think  it 
would  be  quite  appropriate,  if  permitted,  for 
this  resolution  to  receive  recognition  by  be- 
ing printed  in  the  Congressional  Recced, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  G.  Coons, 
President,  Occidental  College. 


VBOiLXrnOH   on    SUPFOKI    to    KESEAaCH    m    THS 

HXTMAMITIXS  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SCiEWClS  PASSED 
BT    THE    WESTEXN    COLLEGE    ASBOCUTION,    NO- 

vnon  IS,  IS4S 

To  the  Directors  of  Found4ttions : 

Tbe  Western  College  Association  respect- 
fully submits  to  you  the  following  reflec- 
tions and  recommendation: 

1.  The  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
are  at  present  spending  vast  sums  annually 
for  research  in  science  and  technology,  large- 
ly through  contracts  given  to  academic  Insti- 
tutions. The  bill  to  establish  a  National  Re- 
search Foundation  which  would  provide  an 
additional  125,000.000  each  year  for  such  pur- 
poses win  be  reintroduced  into  Congress  dur- 
ing the  coming  session.  The  effort  to  in- 
clude subsidy  for  research  In  social  studies 
failed  during  the  past  Congress,  and,  despite 
the  attempt  which  will  be  made  to  restore 
such  provision,  may  fail  again. 

2.  We  greet  with  enthusiasm  the  present 
vast  expansion  of  scientific  research  under 
governmental  auspices,  assuming  (a)  that  In 
the  long  run  the  reseaich  thus  subsidized 
will  be  directed  not  only  toward  military 
ends  but  also  toward  human  betterment  and 
the  discovery  of  truth,  and  (b)  that  sub- 
sidles  will  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as 
to  preserve  freedom  of  research  and  publica- 
tion. 

3.  We  fear,  however,  that  these  subsidies 
may  further  increase  the  existing  lop&ided- 
ness  in  tbe  growth  of  our  civUication, 
with  catastrophic  results.  It  is  by  now  a 
platitude  that  our  understanding  and  mas- 
tery of  nature  far  exceeds  our  understand- 
ing and  mastery  of  human  natiire.  During 
tbe  past  year  even  great  numbers  of  scien- 
tists, who  in  the  nature  of  things  might  be 
expected  last  to  be  disturbed  by  such  an 
imbalance,  have  become  terrified  by  tbe  dis- 
parity in  the  development  of  these  two  major 
aspects  of  human  progress.  As  a  people,-  and 
as  a  race,  we  seeir  not  moral  enough  to  use 
our  present  powers  for  good  purposes.  The 
present  and  contemplated  action  of  our 
Government  may  further  deepen  the  con- 
trast between  our  means  and  our  morals. 

4.  Morality  is  the  proper  understanding  of 
human  nature,  and  action  on  the  basis  of 
that  understanding.  We  recognize  that  hu- 
man nature  has  assumed  many  variant  forms 
in  different  times  and  places.  It  is  plastic. 
The  academic  disciplines  generally  grouped 
as  humanities  and  social  studies  are  devoted 
to  exploring  tbe  nature  and  causes  of  Its 
changes  In  the  i>ast  and  present.  They  do 
not.  and  will  not,  of  themselves  Induce 
morality  but  they  develop  the  raw  material 
for  an  intelligent  morality.  As  our  power 
increases,  they  are  more  than  ever  indis- 
pensable. 

6.  The  recent  congressional  debates  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  proposals  to  provide 
governmental  subsidies  for  humanistic  and 
social  research.  In  addition  to  research  in  the 
natural  sciences,  clearly  indicated  that  such 
subjects  appear  politically  dangerous  and 
that  there  is  slender  hope  that  such  assist- 
ance may  be  forthcoming  In  the  visible' fu- 
ture. That  such  an  attitude  should  prevail 
Is  Indication  of  tbe  foetal  condition  among 
us  of  morality  in  tbe  basic  sense  of  the  word. 

6.  If  the  perilous  and  increasing  unbalance 
of  our  world  Is  to  be  remedied,  probably  it 
must  be  accomplished  with  private  support. 
During  recent  years  tbe  foundations  have 
shown  remarkable  ability  In  adapting  them- 
selves, individually  and  as  a  whole,  to  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions  of  American  life 
and  education.  The  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment In  appropriating  for  scientific  research 
annual  funds  several  times  larger  than  the 
combined  income  of  all  foundations  which 
support  research  suggests  the  wisdom  of 
drastic  and  speedy  redeployment  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  foundations  in  order  to  secure 
even  the  beginning  of  a  readjustment  of 
equUibrium  i>etween  the  natural  sciences  and 


technology,  on  tbe  one  band,  and  the  studlsa 
which  assist  morality,  on  the  other. 

7.  We,  therefore,  propose  to  tbe  reqx)nsihl« 
offlcers  of  all  fotmdatlons  that,  within  the 
limits  of  legality,  and  with  discriminating 
Judgment  as  to  tbe  comfwratlve  contribution 
of  speclftc  projects  to  human  welfare,  they 
withdraw  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  tbe  sup- 
port of  such  scientific  and  technological  re- 
search as  otherwise  can  be  conducted  with 
governmental  assistance,  and  that  they  mar- 
shal] their  major  forces  to  aid  the  studle* 
which  deal  with  tbe  problems  and  potentiali- 
ties of  human  life. 

ArrHoa  O.  Cooms. 
President,  Western  College  Association, 


Political  Ri(bts  of  Women 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALXFOSMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve the  members  of  this  House  will  wish 
to  join  me  today  in  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  establishment  in  the 
United  Nations  of  a  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women.  This  Commission  will 
have  its  first  meeting;  at  Lake  Success  on 
Monday.  The  United  States  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Commission,  and  our  repre- 
sentative on  it.  Miss  Dorothy  Kenyon.  is 
especially  equipped  for  this  service  since 
she  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Committee  of  Experts  on  the 
Legal  Status  of  Women. 

As  many  of  you  know,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  last  November 
and  December.  During  this  meeting  a 
resolution  was  Introduced  concerning 
the  political  rights  of  women.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  spoke  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution and  urged  also  that  it  result  in 
energetic  action  throughout  the  world. 
Under  imanimous  consent,  I  place  this 
resolution  in  the  Recxiid  as  a  supple- 
ment to  my  remarks. 

Th^  United  Nations  resolution  refers 
only  to  political  rights  of  women.  In 
this  country  women  have  had  equal 
political  rights  for  many  years.  Indeed, 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  our 
grandmothers  and  even  our  mothers  were 
frequently  denied  the  rights  to  vote, 
hold  public  office,  and  otherwise  express 
their  political  opinions.  We  are  proud 
that  the  women  in  Japan  have  received 
the  right  to  vote  within  recent  months. 
Women  in  Prance  and  Italy  have  also 
been  enfranchised  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  However,  there  are  still  areas  in 
the  world  where  women  do  not  vote  and 
in  which  they  have  little  opportunity  for 
education  to  qualify  for  the  franchise. 
I  believe  that  we  will  have  a  better  world, 
and  a  more  peaceful  world,  when  these 
women  are  in  a  position  to  make  their 
proper  contribution  as  a  group  and  as  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  will  be  organizing  promptly  and 
that  the  United  States  Is  in  a  position 
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to  exchange  Information  through 
to  the  progress  and  problems  of  w 
in  other  areas.    The  Commission 
considering  civil,  economic,  and 
status  of  women  as  well  as  their 
rights,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to 
developments   along   constructive 
X  hope  that  we  will  take  energetii 
poisitive  action  in  our  own  country 
clear  up  such  problems  as  remain 
field.     Any  restraint  on  the  progress 
women  is  a  restraint  on  the  tot 
tional  progress.    Theoretical  equa 
not  enough.    What  we  seek  is  far 
than  a   theoretical  equality.     We 
rather  our  full  opportunity  to 
Nation  and  our  age.  and  as  so  well 
ten   in   the   United   Nations   Cha 
"to  seek  fundamental  freedoms 
without    distinctions    as    to    race 
language,  or  religion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
remarks  in  the  Rccoio,  I  include 
lowing  resolution  concerning  the 
cal    rights   of    women    adopted 
United  Nilions  General  Assembly 
flfty-f^fth  plenary  meeting  on 
11.  1946: 
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WherHu  in  the  preamble  of  the 
the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  hi 
affirmed  faith  in  the  equal   righta 
and  women,  and  In  article  I  It  Is  stated 
purpoMs  of  the  tJnlted  Nations  are. 
others,  to  achieve  International  coopArat 
In  promoting   and   encouraging   respfct 
human  rights  and  for  fundamental 
for  all  without  dLsttnctInn  as  to  sex. 
be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the  act 
nations  In  the  attainment  of  these 
ends: 

Wfaefeaa  certain  member  states 
yet  granted  to  women  political  right 
to  those  granted  to  men: 

Therefore   recommends; 

( a  I   That  all  member  states  which 
already  done  so.  adopt   measures 
to  fulfill  the  purpoee.s  and  aims  of  thi 
ter   in   thu  respect   by  granting   to 
the  same  political  rights  as  to  men: 

(b»   Invites  the  Secretary-General 
munlcate  this  recommendation  to 
ernments  of  all  member  states. 


hare 


tie 


New  Deal  Flavor  Seen  in  Tax  Bj  ittle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK$ 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  Jl . 

or  pennstlvania 
IN  THI  HOUSl  OP  REPRESENTATtVKS 

Thursday.  February  6,  1947 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  riy  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord.  I  include  tlie  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  February  5.  1>47: 

Mxw  Dkausm  Flavo«  Sixm  in  Tax  B.  ttlx — 
PaopoNZNTS  or  Giaocatso  Sc.vliJ  Hixo 
CvAorMO  Basic  Issct 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Now  that  It  aeems  appcuvnt  that  thire  will 
be  a  sutwtantlal  cutting  of  the  :  'ederal 
Budget,  a  algntflcant  controversy  has  arisen 
frnr  tb»  question  of  whether  to  mak(  a  flat 
ptreaatage  reduction  m  taxes  or  to  gi  uluate 
It  ao  tka*  Um  lowar-lncome  groups  ifill  get 
th«  naxlanim  baneflt. 

iRThat  U  significant  about  it  is  thit  New 
Deal  lam  stUl  spreads  lU  socialistic  flav  >r  over 
the  Washington  scene.    So  many  Wi  shlng- 
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tonians.  including  some  Republicans,  have 
been  Indoctrinated  with  the  idea  that  the 
tax  system  should  be  used  either  for  punitive 
purposes  or  to  bring  nearer  the  days  of  state 
socialism  that  the  advocates  of  a  free  enter- 
prise system  and  a  system  of  taxation  pri- 
marily for  revenue  purposes  find  themselves 
up  against  the  same  Insidious  propaganda  as 
was  prevalent  before  the  radicals  were  re- 
pudiated in  the  1946  elections. 

The  proponents  of  the  graduated  scale  of 
redvictions  are  sending  forth  the  usual  dema- 
gogic argximents  that  there  are  more  votes 
in  the  lower  brackets  and  that  the  ao-called 
rich  would  be  too  much  benefited  by  a 
"straight  across-the-board"  cut.  The  read- 
ing public,  who  for  the  most  part  do  not 
know  the  facts  at)out  taxes  In  relation  to 
buslnes-s.  are  led  to  believe  that  there  are  no 
arguments  on  the  other  side  at  all. 

paiNciFLi   back   or   idea 

During  the  war  the  Income  of  tfixijayers 
In  the  middle  and  upper  brackets  was  cut 
proportionately  deeper  by  taxes  than  those 
of  any  other  group  and  it  Is.  therefore, 
only  equitable  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween rates  should  go  back  to  the  peacetime 
pattern. 

Actually,  the  amount  of  money  Involved 
In  a  flat  percentage  reduction  straight  across 
the  board  is  relatively  small,  but  the  prin- 
ciple back  of  the  Idea  of  treating  everybody 
alike  and  removing  the  penalties  on  thrift 
and  enterprise  is  far  more  Important. 

It  Is  to  the  Interest  of  sponsors  of  state 
socialism  and  to  the  Communists  to  break 
down  the  private  enterprise  .system  in  Ameri- 
ca. One  way  to  do  It  is  to  destroy  incentive 
and  level  off  everybody's  Income  so  that 
when  business  expansion  Is  balked  and  there 
Is  depression  the  State  steps  in  and,  by 
pump  priming,  adds  to  the  public  debt,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  administration  which 
hands  out  the  money  to  continue  in  power 
and  pursue  revolutionary  schemes. 

Ever  since  the  New  Deal  began  in  1933.  the 
tax  system  has  been  abused.  It  has  been 
utilized  to  persecute  the  successful  and  to 
penalize  leadership.  There  were  times  when 
even  the  language  of  the  advocates  of  gov- 
ernmental Intervention  in  private  affairs 
was  unashamedly  the  language  of  revolution, 
in  which  the  end  is  supposed  to  justify  the 
means. 

The  National  Capital  still  contains,  inside 
and  outside  of  Government,  the  devotees  of 
New  Deal  ism  who  look  askance  at  the  idea  of 
treating  rich  and  pxxir  alike,  not  only  on 
taxes  but  In  the  courts.  Class  prejudice  is 
so  deeply  ingrained  that  Republicans  now  are 
being  told  they  do  not  dare  vote  for  a  flat 
percentage  reduction  in  taxes  lest  they  be 
punished  at  the  polls. 

The  truth  Is  business  expansion  and  the 
creation  of  Jobs  and  the  development  of 
technological  Improvements  in  production  so 
as  to  help  bring  prices  and  the  cost  of  living 
down  depend  on  what  Incentive  there  is  for 
the  white-collar  workers  of  America — the 
business  management  and  professional  class. 
The  number  of  persons  who  derive  their  In- 
comes from  clipping  coupons  Is  too  small  to 
be  a  factor  In  deciding  a  broad  policy  of  in- 
centives as  against  those  who  earn  their 
incomes  themselves. 

BASIC  economic  ISStTC 

It  Is  Ijelng  said  in  some  quarters  that 
when  the  Republicans  reduced  the  surtaxes 
in  the  ISaO's  a  boom  ensued  and  a  terrible 
depression  followed — as  if  there  was  any  con- 
nection whatsoever  lietween  the  two  things. 
Actually,  the  Government  collected  more 
rather  than  less  revenues  In  the  twenties 
when  It  changed  the  tax  rates  so  as  to  Intro- 
duce new  incentives.  Actually,  also,  the 
panic  of  1929  was  to  a  large  extent  the  result 
ot  the  speculation  of  the  little  fellow  in  the 
markets  and  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  laws  to  control  effectively  the  Issu- 
ance and  sale  of  Mcurltles.    To  say  that  the 


economic  upheaval  of  1929  and  1930  was  due 
to  some  tax  law  in  the  United  States  is  to 
Ignore  the  conditions  then  prevailing  in 
Europe  as  well  as  the  speculative  fever  of 
persons  of  small  income. 

But  In  the  next  few  months  such  distor- 
tions will  be  heard  again  and  again.  The 
test  win  come  when  the  conservative  Repub- 
licans and  the  conservative  Democrats  are 
challenged  to  stand  up  for  Incentives  in  the 
private-enterprise  system  as  against  the 
demagoguery  involved  in  a  plan  to  remove 
millions  of  persons  from  the  tax  rolls  alto- 
gether so  that  PS  citizens  they  will  con- 
tribute nothing  to  their  National  Govern- 
ment. 

The  issue  may  appear  to  be  political,  but 
It  Is  basically  economic.  If  the  socialistic 
theory  of  leveling  off  and  standardizing 
everybody's  pay  is  to  prevail — as  advocated 
by  industrial  unions  In  the  matter  of 
wages — then  the  craft  workers  of  the  A.P.of  L. 
and  the  nonorganized  professions  have  much 
to  fear  from  any  legislative  support  for  such 
a  doctrine.  If  incomes  must  l>e  brought 
down  constantly  to  a  lower  and  lower  level 
of  standardization  irrespective  of  thrift,  in- 
genuity, resourcefulness  or  ability,  the  rest 
of  the  road  to  communism  is  not  distant. 


How  Safe  It  Air  Tratel? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or  NrW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6.  1947 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Sunday  News  of  February  2, 
1947: 

HOW   SAFE  is   AlH  TRAVIX? 

Airplane  crashes  have  been  coming  in 
clusters  for  some  months  last  past.  The 
most  sensational  of  these  to  this  writing 
was  the  KLM  (Royal  Dutch)  plane  or  pilot 
failure  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  which 
killed  Grace  Moore.  Prince  Gustaf  Adolf  of 
Sweden,  and  20  other  persons. 

These  tragic  accidents,  which  few  ever 
survive,  have  stirred  up  considerable  alarm 
and  concern  in  this  country  over  the  safety 
of  air  travel. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  war 
about  near-miraculous  landings  of  half-shot 
planes  on  fog-masked  airfields  or  plunging 
carrier  decks.  Were  many  of  those  stories 
fairy  tales?  Is  air  travel  as  hazardous  as 
it  was  when  Llndtiergh  first  flew  to  Paris 
back  In  1927?  Or  what  Is  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  anyway? 

Secretary  of  Commerce  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man,  whose  Government  department  super- 
vises civil  aviation,  made  some  remarks  on 
this  subject  recently  which  we  think  ought 
to  be  rebroadcast. 

The  most  reassuring  of  Harrlman's  state- 
ments was  that  the  safety  record  of  United 
States  air  lines  In  1946  was  40  percent  better 
than  In  1945 — and  this  though  our  air  lines 
carried  a  record-breaking  number  of  passen- 
gers in  1948. 

These  occasional  crashes  grab  the  head- 
lines, necessarily.  The  thousands  of  flights 
which  are  run  successfully  and  without  in- 
cident seldom  rate  a  line  of  reporting  until 
the  safety  statistics  are  tabulated  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

By  the  same  token,  divorces  are  news,  while 
happy  marriages  generally  are  not;  the  oc- 
casional murderer  or  rapist  or  diamond  thief 
Is  something  to  put  In  the  papers — to  be 
2vad  about  by  the  millions  of  quiet,  home- 
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lOTlng,  Godfearing,  baby-having,   etc.,  dti- 
aens  who  don't  get  in  the  papers. 

To  t>ack  up  Harrlman's  reassurances,  there 
is  the  recently  disclosed  fact  that  M  percent 
of  United  States  life  insurance  companies 
will  now  insure  prospective  air  passengers' 
lives  without  limitations  and  at  regular  rates, 
while  only  65  percent  would  do  so  last  year, 
and  only  4  percent  in  1935. 

This  Is  no  consolation,  of  course,  to  any- 
body who  happens  to  get  knocked  off  in  a 
plane  crash;  but  the  fact  remains  that,  on 
average,  air  travel  Is  relatively  safe  now  and 
growing  safer  all  the  time. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  the 
Nation,  we  think,  if  the  traveling  public 
should  be  overcome  by  a  lasting  panic  in 
regard  to  planes. 

We  do  think,  however,  that  everything  pos- 
sible should  be  done  to  step  up  the  safety 
of  air  travel;  that  a  fatalistic  attitude  on 
this  point  would  be  Just  about  as  bad  as  a 
let's-qult-flylng  attitude. 

There  Is  plenty  that  can  be  done  to  make 
clvU  aviation  safer. 

Two  landing  devices,  for  which  great  things 
are  claimed,  are  now  available. 

One  oS  these  Is  the  ground-control  ap- 
proach system  (OCA),  developed  by  the 
Army  and  Navy,  wherewith  a  man  at  a  radar 
screen  on  the  ground  can  talk  the  pilot  of 
an  incoming  plane,  by  minute  directions,  to 
a  safe  landing  In  practically  any  weather. 

The  other  is  the  older  instrument  land- 
ing system  (ILS) — the  well-known  method 
of  bringing  a  plane  in  on  a  radio  beam. 
TLS  apparatus  Is  now  being  Installed  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  at  110  air- 
ports. 

With  both  of  these  devices,  the  chief  gim- 
mick is  that  they  cost  a  lot  to  set  up,  and 
it  takes  highly  trained  experts  to  operate 
GCA. 

The  air  lines  apparently  can't  furnish  all 
the  necessary  cash,  or  borrow  It.  to  make 
their  routes  as  safe  as  possible  via  OCA 
or  ILS. 

The  CAA  Is  squawking  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  wants  to  make  too  deep  a  slash  in 
this  agency's  1947-48  appropriations  for  pro- 
motion of  safer  civil  aviation.  This  sched- 
uled cut  is  20  percent — from  about  $114,000,- 
000  to  a  little  over  $92,250,000. 

Speaking  as  onlookers  and  not  experts  in 
the  art  of  paring  down  Government  agen- 
cies' requests  for  money  from  Congress,  we'd 
say  that  a  lot  of  useless  Jobholders  and  phony 
Government  aids  to  supposedly  Independent 
Americans  ought  to  be  lopped  off  the  budget 
before  any  sharp  cuts  were  made  in  funds 
for  so  Important  a  thing  as  safety  In  aviation. 
Come  war  or  stay  peace,  the  continuous 
improvement  of  American  flying  facilities 
seems  to  us  Just  about  essential  to  the 
further  progress  of  the  United  States. 


Okt-Afe  PeBfiMM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  WIW  TOKK 

nc  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursdaf.  February  6.  1947 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ow)  I  desire  to  address  myself  to  the  sub- 
ject of  old-age  pensions.  I  have  shared 
the  view  of  many  of  my  colleagues  for  a 
number  of  years  that  we  should  have  an 
adequate,  imiform.  old-age  pension. 
By  "adequate."  I  mean  a  sufDclent  sum 
to  provide  such  simple  necessittes  as 
food,    clothing,   bousing,    and   medical 


care.  Certainly  those  who  have  borne 
the  bnmt  of  citiaenship  until  they  have 
reached  the  a«e  of  rietirement,  if  they 
are  not  criminals,  deserve  at  least  this 
much.  By  imiformity.  I  feel  that  what- 
ever the  National  Oovemment  provides 
for  old-age  retirement  in  one  State 
should  be  paid  the  same  in  every  State. 
Our  present  method  of  matching  the 
State  up  to  a  given  sum  is  unfair  to  say 
the  least.  Why  should  a  citizen  in  one 
State  not  feel  that  he  or  she  is  entitled 
to  just  as  much  pension  from  the  Federal 
Government  as  the  citizen  of  any  other 
SUte? 

They  should  feel  that  way.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. They  do  feel  that  way.  And,  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  fully  justified  in  that 
conclusion,  whether  the  State  has  found 
itself  in  position  to  match  the  Federal 
appropriation  or  not.  Our  present  sys- 
tem provides  what  we  term  "old-age  as- 
sistance" up  to  a  given  sum,  on  condition 
that  the  State  will  provide  a  sum  to 
match  what  the  Federal  Goveimment 
provides.  I  am  told  that  under  this  ar- 
rangement the  pensioner  receives  in  the 
different  States  widely  varying  amounts 
from  the  Federal  grant,  varying  from, 
say,  around  six  or  seven  dollars  in  certain 
States  up  to  the  maximum  of  $25  per 
month  in  others. 

This  discrimination,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  not  be.  Again  I  wish  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  lai'gest  amounts  attainable  under 
our  present  system  are  woefully  inade- 
quate, even  in  the  States  where  the  max- 
imum is  matched  and  made  available. 
There  is  also  another  discrimination  that 
occurs  due  to  this  State-matching  ar- 
rangement in  many  If  not  all  of  the 
States.  That  is,  they  impose  a  certain  so- 
called  property  qualification,  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  means  test  before  a 
citizen  may  qualify  as  a  recipient  or 
pensioner.  This  test  is  in  many  cases  so 
severe  that  a  great  number  of  very  de- 
serving elder  citizens  are  prohibited  from 
receiving  the  State  appropriation.  Then, 
under  the  State-matching  requirement, 
they  are  also  disqualified  from  receiving 
any  part  of  the  Federal  appropriation. 
This  is  another  form  of  discrimination 
that,  in  my  opinion,  should  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  Many  of  us  feel 
that  our  old-age  assistance  has  had  its 
day  in  this  country. 

It  is  time  that  we  admit  that  it  was  a 
mere  temporary  device  to  be  used  only 
as  an  emergency  measure  and  during 
the  interim  until  we  could  enact  an  ade- 
quate, uniform,  old-age  pension.  Why 
should  a  cltlsen  who  owns  his  or  her 
own  little  home  be  less  worthy  of  a  pen- 
sion than  a  citizen  who  does  not?  If 
this  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
one,  then  certainly  it  has  an  equal  obli- 
gation to  the  other. 

It  is  not  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Congress  to  say  that  It  feels  an  obliga- 
tion to  relieve  the  acute  hunger  or  dis- 
tress of  those  elder  citizens  who  are 
charity  cases.  It  Is  time  that  we  recog- 
nize that  an  honorable  old-age  pension 
is  a  part  of  our  annual  NaUonal  Budget. 
Let  us  watch  that  Budget  carefully.  Let 
us  remove  every  item  of  expense  that  Is 
not  m  the  Interest  of  the  general  wel- 
fare. But  let  us  bold  manfuHy  for  every 
proper  approprlatloa  for  the  good  and 


well-being  of  our  people.  I  mean  all  of 
our  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  certainly 
this  includes  those  elder  citizens  who 
have  given  so  much  to  the  Nation.  They 
also  have  received  so  little  at  the  hands 
of  the  Congress.  Certainly  before  any 
additional  apprc^rlatlons  are  made  for 
the  rrtief  of  distress  in  other  countries, 
the  actual  needs  of  our  own  honorable 
fathers  and  mothers  should  be  taken 
care  of.  Many  of  us  have  been  in  con- 
sultation with  our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  L&mqxbI  in  the 
preparation  of  H.  R.  781.  This  bill  Is 
designed  to  meet  this  very  Important  and 
pressing  problem.  This  bill  does  not 
provide  everything  we  would  like  for  our 
elder  citizens.  It  does,  however,  go  a 
long  way  toward  a  reasonable,  uniform 
pensloiL  It  is  within  the  scope  of  tiiiat 
the  Congress  can  and  should  do  now. 


Dang eroas  Skori  Cats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 


or  wncoMSD* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8,  1947 

Mr,  STEVENSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzOMtD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  of 
January  30.  1947: 

DANCCBOtrS  SBOn  CVTS 


The  t7nlted  Nations  Charter  aaiAgna  to  the 
Security  Council  primary  responaibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security. 

That  primary  responaibility  certainly  in- 
cludes control  of  the  use  of  fissionable  atomic 
material.  Tet,  the  United  SUtes  and  Britain 
are  being  fcurced  to  consider  a  plan  that  woul4 
separate  that  responsibility  from  the  CouncU. 

Both  Oovernments  are  reported  to  be  con- 
sidering proposals  for  putting  Itispectlon.  con- 
trol, and  punishment  of  violators  under  an 
independent  atomic-development  authority. 

The  reason,  of  course.  Is  Russia's  persistent 
refusal  to  waive  t^e  veto  power  of  the  Coun- 
cil's permanent  members  over  any  CouncU 
action  against  violators  of  an  atomic  control 
agreement. 

Neither  of  the  two  plans  have  been  formal- 
ly announced.  But  the  American  proporal  Is 
said  to  give  the  Independent  agency  the  pow- 
er to  act  only  in  serious  vlolatioos,  and  to 
permit  Indlvidtial  nations  to  deelars  war 
against  the  violator. 

The  British  outline  would  make  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  responsible  for  aU  atomic 
ooatrol.  but  would  compel  all  goremments 
to  act  together  In  any  puntabment  a€  the 
violator. 

It  might  be  argued  that  It  is  results  rather 
than  method  that  count,  and  that  anything 
which  might  free  the  world  from  a  fear  of 
atomic  warfare  is  welcome.  But  there  arc 
dangers  in  these  two  proposals  that  might 
make  them  acceptable  only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  American  idea  of  moving  a  dUipMf 
out  of  the  Council  only  at  the  approach  o*  a 
crisis  seems  to  us  to  be  tietter  than  the  British 
alternative.  This  at  least  would  keep  much 
of  the  rttsfUM'""  within  the  UN,  which,  after 
aU.  was  organised  to  keep  the  peace.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  plan  for  separate 
declaraUons  of  war  is  a  questionable  solo* 
tlon. 

There  is  a  datiae  Is  the  charter,  to  be  sure, 
which  makes  this  possible.    Article  51  sutea 
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tbEt  tb«  charter  shall  not  Impair  "the  lnber> 
ett  Tight  of  individual  or  collectlTe  » !lf-de< 
feoa*  tf  an  armed  attack  occura  ags^zut  a 
member.** 

But  tbU  la  the  old-faahioned  methdd  that 
mma  tta  back  on  the  purpose  o{  t  m  UN 
aiid  on  the  leasona  of  two  world  wi  n.  It 
would  not  permit  any  move  oC  defens  ^  until 
aJ  ter  the  first  atomic  attack.  And  (  ven  if 
tlie  self-defense  clause  v^ere  broadei  led  by 
rt-wrltlng,  a  small  nation  threatenet  by  a 
powerful  one  would  probably  hesitste  to 
make  a  lone  move  without  con^>lete  aaaur* 
a.iic«  of  united  support.  | 

Baslral'T-    these    two    plans    are 
subtciTtJge.     Certainly     the     Amerlcaji 
British   OovernmenU   know   It.   and 
timly    they   must    be   considering 
poaala  with  reluctance.    Por  the  Idea . 
Independent  atomic   agency  la  only 
of  l^aUstlc  mAneuTcr  where  no  real 
tilats. 

There  U  Itttle  likelihood  that 
she  does  not  like  any  vetol 
the  Security  Council,  would  like  a 
litdiitwndwl  authority  any  better. 
tr«m*ly   doubtful    that    Russia   won 
member  of  such  an  authority.    And 
Ijcndcnt  atomic  agency  without  Rusatk 
iMid  to  a.  United  Nations  without  Ru^  sla 

Perhaps  tba  Sorlet  Government  v  ill  find 
more  to  ob)aet  to  in  the  new  proposj  Is  than 
lo  the  Baruch  plan,  at  which  It  has  bi  ilked  so 
lotv.  and  hence  be  more  willing  to  retreat 
irom  its  original  stand. 

In   any   event,   the    new 
Kbortruta  appear  trom  here  to  be 
'homy  M  the   highway   which  the] 
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lir.   PHILBIN.     Mr.   Speaker. 
leaTe  to  revise  and  extend  my 
In  the  RscoRS.  I  include  therein 
tlon  sent  me  by  the  Reverend 
Seymour,    an    outstanding    anc 
known  clergyman  in  my  dlstrit 
signed  by  several  prominent  citlzcfis 
ting  forth  impressively  the  case 
conscription  and  the  peacetime  dh^ft 

The  petition  follows: 

LAKCAsm,  liaaa^  February  2  1H7. 
Bon.  Hkkbt  C.  Loogb. 

■OB.   LlvaUTT  SALTONilrAIX. 

■0B.  PKiur  J.  PMXunif : 

Whereas  voltuitary  cnllstmenta  4av« 
ceeded  what  the  Army  stated  aa  n< 
Whereas  taxea  ought  to  t>e  reduce* 
WhereM  atomic  bombs  have 
warfare,  making  large  armlea  I 

Whereas  there  la  too  much  compulsion 
government:  and 

Whereas  Russia  proposes  world 
armamsnt:  and 

Wherc«s.  according  to  Amy 
morality  and  the  abuse  of  liquor 
rupt  men  in  training  and  spread  dti 
We.  the  undersigned,  respectfully 
you  to  oppose  compulsory  peacetime 
training. 

Pr»nk  C.  Seymour.  BKher  B 
aid.  Katherlne  B.  Scott. 
L.  Locke.  Agnes  K.  Rlchtei 
D.  ICacBrayne.  Ruth  H.  Qown 
NaUle  Blood.  RuassU 
Prank  O.  Collins.  Sylvia  Cillliu.  C. 
Bwln  Locke.  Plorenoe  L.  Potlans" 
bee.liaryB.  S.  BaUey,  Mr.  nd  lira. 
R.  H.  Rsdstone,  Irvnt  P.  S  rymour. 
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by 
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Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  renewal  of  the  so-called 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  misnomer,  its  only  ac- 
complishment is  the  lowering  of  tariffs 
whereby  cheap-made  foreign  goods  flow 
freely  into  the  United  States,  making 
imdue  hardship  on  American  industry; 
and  if  that  were  not  enough,  it  further 
Jeopardizes  the  high  standard  of  living 
for  American  workers  and  eventually 
forces  them  to  take  low  wages  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  low  wages  paid  in 
foreign  countries. 

This  is  especially  true  and  ruinous  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  making 
of  glassware,  and  I  include  in  the  Rkcoro 
the  very  clear  statement  covering  this 
industry  made  by  Charles  W.  Carlson, 
of  Tlffln.  Ohio,  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  covering  the  matter  of 
reciprocal  trade  agreements: 

I  am  appearing  here  today  In  behalf  of 
that  section  of  the  Aitkerlcan  Glassware  As- 
sociation membership  which  produces  hand- 
made table  and  ornamental  glassware.  This 
sub>ect  has  been  discussed  with  tableware 
manufacturers  who  d<}  not  belong  to  the 
association.  ai.d  they  aJ  concur  In  the  senti- 
ments expresssd  in  the  statement  I  am  about 
to  nake. 

Table  and  ornamental  glassware  is  some- 
times erroneously  labeled  ••luxiiry  ware."  It 
Is  not  luxury  ware,  because  a  great  volume 
is  sold  at  prices  far  below  the  luxury  level. 
Is  a  family,  enjoying  a  modest  Income,  liv- 
ing in  luxury  because  It  uses  a  blown  goblet 
instead  of  a  cheese  glaaa?  Is  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  arranged  in  a  glass  vase  the  sign  of 
luxury? 

Actual  market  surveys  have  been  made 
which  disclose  that  hand-made  glassware  is 
purchased  as  freely  t)y  persons  with  mod- 
erate incomes  as  by  those  In  the  high-Income 
brackets.  This  hand-made  ware  is  sought 
by  the  public  for  Its  beauty  and  decorative 
qualities,  and  because  it  has  a  definite  utili- 
tarian value. 

It  is  the  manufacturers  and  their  em- 
ployees who  will  be  most  seriously  Injured 
by  any  reduction  In  tariff  rates  on  Imports 
under  paragraph  318  (f)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  These  manufacturers  and  their  em- 
ployees do  not  oppose  trade  agreements  as 
such,  but  they  vigorously  oppose  any  scheme 
that  will  close  their  factories  and  make 
their  employees  dependent  upon  public  as- 
sistance These  manufacturers  have  not  for- 
gotten the  dark  da>*s  brought  about  by  the 
Caechoslovaklan  trade  agreement.  Their  em- 
ployees can  weU  remember  the  suffering 
brought  upon  them  tbrough  tariff  reductions. 

On  January  1.  1945.  the  tariff  rate  was  60 
percent  ad  valorem  country  of  origin  except 
where  trade  agreements  made  prior  to  1M5 
continued  in  effect  and  lowered  the  rate. 
There  are  three  of  tliese  trade  agreements. 

PIrst.  The  Swedish  agreement  made  in  1935 
tn  which  the  tariff  mte  on  engraved  orna- 
mental glassware  valued  at  M  each  or  over, 
country  of  origin,  was  reduced  from  flO  per- 
cent to  SO  percent. 

Second.  The  Unltect  Kingdom  affMinent 
ot  1999  in  which  the  rate  on  cut  or  engraved 
glassware  valued  at  $1  or  more  each,  coun- 
try of  urlgln.  was  reduced  trom  90  percent 
to  45  percent. 


inira.  lae  s>«i(;«>i  u^^^iuvi 
the  rate  on  hand  blown  or  pressed  ware 
known  commercially  as  bubble  glaas,  from 
60  percent  to  30  percent. 

This  Indtistry  has  already  shared  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  market  with 
foreign  producers.  What  the  industry  fears 
Is  that  the  negotiators  will  reinstate  the 
Czechoslovaklan  trade  agreement  of  1938  In 
which  the  tariff  rate  In  paragraph  218  (f» 
was  cut  from  60  percent  to  50  percent.  To 
the  casual  observer  this  seems  like  a  very 
modest  reduction,  but  this  10  percent  cut 
would  represent  more  than  the  profit  to 
United  States  manufacturers  on  the  articles 
to  which  It  applies. 

Contrary  to  uninformed  supposition,  the 
hand-made  glassware  industry  is  not  a  highly 
profitable  one.  This  fact  is  disclosed  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  survey  of  the  in- 
dustry for  the  years  1937  to  1940  Inclusive.  A 
copy  of  this  survey  Is  attached  to  the  in- 
dustry brief  filed  on  December  21.  1947.  Dtir- 
Ing  that  period,  the  highest  average  percent 
of  profit  on  net  sales  was  made  in  1940  and 
it  amounted  to  5.6  percent  for  the  entire 
industry.  There  were  22  firms  reporting  and 
10  of  them  showed  a  loss  for  that  year  of  7.36 
percent,  and  12  a  profit  of  10.4  percent.  The 
underlying  reason  for  the  poor  showing  was 
the  repercussion  from  the  low  selling  prices 
established  by  importations  during  the  year 
1938  when  the  Cxechoslovakian  trade  agree- 
ment was  effective.  In  that  year.  1938.  the 
entire  Industry  showed  a  loss  of  3.59  percent 
on  net  sales.  The  unprofitable  companies 
had  an  average  loss  of  13.44  percent,  and  the 
profitable  companies,  of  which  there  were 
only  six,  showed  a  net  profit  of  4.53  percent. 
These  facts  established  that  the  Indtistry  is 
not  one  of  the  easy  money  makers,  and  tiiat 
any  disturbance  In  price  levels  adversely  af- 
fects its  ability  to  operate  profitably. 

In  the  year  1938.  when  the  Czechoslovaklan 
agreement  was  effective,  the  industry  lost 
20  percent  of  its  dollar  volume.  The  situa- 
tion had  become  so  serious  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  was  ap- 
proached and  a  conference  between  it  and 
several  memt>ers  of  the  indtistry  was  arranged 
to  discuss  the  matter.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  March  1939  and  while  we  were  discussing 
the  situation  a  message  came  to  the  meeting 
that  Hitler  had  Invaded  Czechoslovakia.  Mr. 
Pox.  chairman  of  the  meeting,  then  remarked 
that  probably  our  troubles  were  over.  Insofar 
as  Imports  were  concerned,  because  \m- 
doubtedly  the  Czech  agreement  would  be  de- 
clared Inoperative,  and  he  guessed  Mr.  Hitler 
had  settled  our  troubles  for  us.  The  Czech 
agreement  was  declared  inoperative  in  AprU 
1939. 

Prom  then  on.  United  States  sales  of  hand- 
made table  and  ornamental  glassware  have 
steadily  Increased.  In  1939  they  were  911.- 
655.000  and  the  Increase  continued  until  1945. 
when  the  Bureau  of  Census  Survey  for  the 
Pressed  and  Blown  Glassware  Industry 
ahowed  that  table  and  ornamental  glassware 
sales  were  823  J56.000  In  that  year.  This  steady 
Increase  Is  due  to  two  causes;  first,  increased 
national  Income,  and  second,  because  there 
were  no  Imports  coming  Into  this  cotmtry  to 
reduce  United  States  volume  and  depress  sell- 
ing prices.  During  this  period  many  of  the 
companies  who  previously  were  struggling 
financially  have  gained  a  firm  position  which 
will  continue  only  as  long  as  tariff  remains 
where  It  is  now. 

While  OPA  was  operating,  this  industry 
held  Its  price  levels  of  1942  in  spite  of  wage 
increases  of  f\Uly  60  percent  over  1941.  When 
this  ware  was  removed  from  price  control  in 
1946,  the  Industry  had  to  Increase  prices 
because  of  rUlng  labor,  material,  and  over- 
head costs.  However,  although  price  in- 
creases were  necessary  to  cover  rising  costs, 
the  prices  In  this  hidustry  did  not  skyrocket 
as  they  did  in  many  others.  Inasmuch  as 
price  increases  were  not  permitted  lutil  1946 
there  was  no  reflection  of  higher  prices  in 
the  983,266.000  volume  reported  in  1946.  This 
figure  repreeents  real  tonnage  improvement 


prices.  Tbere  are  no  offlfial  sales  dollar  vol- 
time  totals  for  1946,  but  it  is  believed  that 
they  are  slightly  over  1945.  It  is  forecast 
that  the  quantity  wolame  remains  about  the 

In  the  hand-made  ornamental  and  table 
^aasware  tfuatness  a  consumer  selling  price 
for  an  article  is  very  often  controlled  by  85 
percent  of  the  volume  sold.  For  tJliat  reason, 
importers  set  the  price  level  for  the  lines 
which  they  import  sad  the  United  States 
manufacttn«rB.  who  suM>ly  the  remaining  75 
percoic,  either  have  to  meet  the  low  im- 
port le\'el  price  at  a  loss  to  themselves  or 
quit  malLing  the  article.  The  market  (or 
this  type  of  consinner  goods  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  market  for  the  so-called  neces- 
sities. In  the  latter  market  the  article  must 
be  bought  when  it  is  needed,  whether  it 
be  Amerlcen  or  import,  and  pretty  mvich 
regardless  of  prioe.  For  instance,  if  you  tiave 
one  pair  of  ahoes  and  it  wears  out.  ycu  will 
go  out  and  buy  another  pair,  almost  regard- 
iBKS  of  price.  On  the  contrary,  If  an  orna- 
mental vase  is  broken,  you  can  replace  it  at 
yotir  convenience,  and  ycu  will  hold  off  buy- 
ing until  tbe  price  is  right.  If  the  "right" 
price  is  set  by  imports,  the  American  manu- 
facturer moat  eiUMT  meet  it  or  go  out  ot  that 

line. 

Now.  with  )mparts  coming  into  this  market 
and  selling  at  lower  prices  than  our  manv- 
teeturers  can  possibly  offer  them,  ulti- 
nattfy  the  American  manufacturer  will  have 
this  entire  profit  structure  turned  into  a 
Ices  and  he  will  eventuaUy  be  driven  from 
the  market. 

United  States  manufacturers  of  glassware 
are  not  seeking  to  establish  a  barrier  to  keep 
foreign  manufacturers  from  selling  tn  the 
domestle  market.  All  they  seek  is  ttie  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  United  States  goods  in  tills 
market  on  a  fair  competitive  basts  with  ware 
IBOduced  Jiy  low-priced  labor  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. If  tlK  foreign  manufacturer.  Uircugh 
his  sbility  to  design,  manage,  technically 
improve,  or  distribute  his  goods  can  outsell 
up  in  this  market,  we  feel  that  he  siiould 
not  be  denied  selltBg  them  here,  provided 
that  his  advantage  is  not  based  on  "sweat 
abop"  wage  rates.  If  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer relies  entirety  on  low  wage  ratea,  then 
it  la  the  function  at  the  tariff  to  equaUae 
these  wages.  Then,  neither  the  United  SUtes 
manufacturer  nor  the  foreign  manuafcturer 
will  have  an  advantage  over  the  other.  The 
American  glassware  manufacturer  cannot 
regulate  wages  abroad.  He  must  pay  the  high 
American  wages  and  still  compete  with  for- 
eign mantifacturers  paying  foreign  "sweat 
shop"  ratea. 

The  principle  of  equalizing  production 
costs  was  recognized  when  the  Underwood 
Tariff  Act  ot  1913  was  passed.  Tben  we 
changed  from  a  protective  tariff  to  a  competi- 
tive tariff  in  tliis  country.  At  that  time. 
wi^H  la  the  glassware  tndusixy  here  were 
less  than  40  cenU  an  hour  average  and  in 
central  Europe  they  were  about  12  cents  an 
horar.  Tet.  In  the  Underwood  tariff  hand- 
made table  and  ornamental  glassware  enter- 
ing this  country  under  paragraph  218  (f )  had 
to  pay  a  4fr-pe(«ent  ad  valorem  duty.  This 
was  a  rate  estahUshed  by  a  Deaaocrattc  ad- 
mlclstratlOB  in  which  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  (or  tariff  reduction.  In  1947  our 
average  wage  rate  is  $1  per  hour  and  the 
Czechoslovaklan  labor  average  Is  less  than  20 
cents  an  hour  for  glass  workers.  In  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1990.  except  for  the  trade-agreement 
cuts,  the  rate  under  which  we  now  operate  is 
60  percent. 

We  point  out  that  wages  have  Increased 
150  percent  in  this  oountry  since  1913.  while 
la  Caechoslovakia  they  have  increased  lass 
than  70  percent,  and  the  Urlff  rate  in  this 
oountry  to  equalise  the  labor  haa  only  in- 
creased S3V»  percent.  I  point  out  to  you  that 
in  the  hand- mada-glsts  ware  iiwiustry  63  per - 
OMit  of  our  cost  is  labor.    Under  the  szUting 


the46-peKent  rate  established  Is  the  same  as 
It  -vas  in  tbe  Underwood  tariff,  and  tbe  SO 
percent  establisbed  In  the  Swedish  and  Mex- 
ican agreemeuts  is  one-third  leas  Uian  estab- 
lislied  in  the  Underwood  tariff.  If  the  Gaecbo- 
slovakian  agreement  rate  of  50  percent  made 
in  1938  were  revised  on  the  remainder  of 
ware  imported  under  paragraph  218  (f),  the 
rate  would  be  5  percent  less  than  it  was  in  the 
Pordney-MoCumber  Tar  ill  Act  that  was  In 
force  in  this  country  from  1922  to  1930.  when 
a  rate  of  56  percent  was  eetahltahed.  We  are 
constantly  reminded  by  propooents  fit  trade 
agreements  that  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
rates  were  rsspoasible  for  tremendous  eco- 
nomic displaoeoMnts.  and  if  the  United  Slates 
could  have  maintained  the  rates  *rtfft<ng  be- 
fore that  tariff  act,  we  would  have  all  i»een 
much  better  off.  That  being  the  case,  we 
cannot  see  how  a  rate  of  50  percent  that  w&a 
estalalished  in  the  Ceech  agreement  can  t>e 
Justified  by  the  negotiators,  since  we  liave. 
through  existing  trade  agreemeuts,  cut  tariffs 
on  the  articles  before-mentioned  and  shown 
that  out  labor  rates  bave  increased  far  more 
than  they  were  when  the  Underwood  tariff 
was  enacted,  and  our  tariff  equaliaation  has 
only  increased  from  45  to  60  percent.  We 
believe  that  the  hand-made  table  and  orna- 
mental glassware  industry  shoiUd  not  be 
paralj'zed  by  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  60 
percent  as  It  now  is  in  paragraph  216  ((). 
Should  a  cut  be  made,  we  would  like  to  know 
bow  it  is  Justified  by  the  negotiators. 

To  enable  you  to  better  underatand  tbe 
labor  problem  in  the  band -made  glassware 
industry,  and.  after  all,  tbls  whole  discussion 
centers  around  labor  costs  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  I  have  iurought  samples  of  proc- 
ess steps  in  the  manufacture  ot  this  ware. 
These  samples  will  show  you  why  finished 
ri/mign  and  general  wo;lunanship  In  hand- 
made glassware  sue  entirely  different  from 
those  of  ware  produced  by  machine  methods. 
It  will  demonstrate  why  labor  cost  is  63  per- 
cent of  our  production  costs,  and  also  why 
it  is  necessary  for  our  employees  to  devote 
a  long  period  of  training  in  order  to  become 
skilled  and  proficient  in  the  art  of  producing 
hand-made  glassware. 

The  same  skilled  apentiooM  which  are 
necessary  In  the  manufacture  of  everyday 
hand-made  table  and  ornamental  ware  were 
directed  very  definitely  to  prosecution  oC  tbe 
war  when  this  industry  liad  to  furnish  equip- 
ment during  both  World  Wars. 

Tbls  hand-made  industry,  that  in  normal 
tJmgg  produced  consumer  duralile  goods  of 
tbe  artistic  variety  that  we  have  i)e«i  talk- 
ing sltout.  produced  35  percent  of  the  totsl 
ot  tbe  glass  war  material  that  was  purciiased 
from  the  pressed  and  blown  glassware  indus- 
try. Tou  have  tbe  full  details  regarding  this 
production,  and  tbe  services  to  which  it  went, 
in  tbe  industry  statenaent  which  we  bave 
submitted  to  you. 

When  we  entered  the  last  World  War.  no 
one  bad  any  conception  of  how  important 
this  section  of  tbe  glassvrare  industry  would 
be  in  furnishing  eqtiipment.  As  hostilities 
progressed,  we  learned  that  our  enemy  bad 
developed  many  new  uses  for  glaes.  and  wben 
they  were  broi4(ht  to  this  oountry  for  dupU- 
eatlon  and  improvement,  the  Armed  Forces 
■qfuipment  Procorement  Divisions  came  to 
the  industry  and  urged  It  to  produce  them. 
I  believe  these  services  will  tell  you  that  we 
struggled  to  come  through,  and  had  we  not 
had  the  available  trained  persoimel  to  pro- 
duce these  requirements,  we  could  not  have 
manufactured  the  volume  needed.  We  pro- 
test any  cut  in  tariffs  which  will  endanger 
the  United  SUtes  martcets  for  United  States 
table  and  omamental  ware  because  it  will 
decrease  the  reservoir  of  trained  glass  work- 
ers, and  ultimately  our  national -defense  re- 
quirements (or  this  type  ot  glassware  will 
either  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  foreigners 
or  we  Just  wont  be  able  to  get  war  material 
wben  we  need  it. 


other  gffwsnaientel  i^cncles  tottmt^  (be 
protaetkm  of  small  buslnsm  and  tbe  need  9or 
divetitflcatlon  and  deoeotralimtlon  of  tmtf 
•nlta.  in  Uie  belief  that  it  U  best  for  «|M 
eountry  to  i^pread  industrial  activtty 
conoentraU  It.  Tbe  hand- 
Industry  amply  fulfills  theas 
There  are  a|>praalniat«ty  SO  manufacturers  In 
tbe  business  and  only  6  ot  theas  are  la  deles 
at  more  tbtn  25j000  popuHlJan,  THa  mm- 
Jortty  are  in  locaUtles  of  lem  tkaa  ttjMW 
people.  llMre  are  approximately  iljOOO  peo> 
pie  engaged  la  producUtm  of  this  ware.  They 
live  in  eommnuities  in  West  Vlfffaia.  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania.  Indiana,  with  a  9BW  aoattercd 
in  New  York.  Mew  Jeraey,  Oktaboaaa.  and 
California 

Tlw  industry  leealtfs  around  tbe  natural 
gas  fields,  (or  gas  is  tbe 
la  tbe  manufacture  of 
small  eoaamunities  depend  tn  a  fgwat  asaay 
lastanfies  on  the  glass  plant.  Wttboat  tts 
paynil.  tbese  oommuntties  ariU  bar  nam  gimst 
towns.  Many  of  these  hmU  plants  produce 
anywhere  trom  9150.000  to  9900,000  worth  of 
gtasswnra  a  year.  They  are  amall  busiaeas 
oooovaa.  many  of  them  employing  lem  tban 
100  people.  Not  only  will  tbe  gtaaa  plairta 
suffer  but  there  are  at  least  SO  euMAaf  and 
decorating  plaata  wblch  buy  blanks  from 
these  glam  planta.  Tbey  employ  In  the  ag- 
gregate at  least  8.000  people,  and  their  per- 
sonnel Is  largely  composed  of  expert  crafts- 
men who  etch,  engrave.  c;it  and  add  applied 
decorations  to  these  blanks.  Ttkey  are  Uke- 
wiae  small  business  concerns  and  sre  iocatad 
very  largsty  in  small  towns. 

To  mate  a  trade  acraement  whleb  cuts 
tariff  rataa  ao  that  the  activity  of  them  plants 
U  curtailed  will  emate  a  hardship  in  our 
oountry  which  should  be  avoided,  and  caa  be 
avoided,  and  will  not  to  any  degree  cripple 
our  sincere  effort  to  help  gencml  Isbor  In 
foreign  countries. 

By  eneouraging  the  production  of  glam  in 
this  oountry  tbe  abundance  of  c]»aap  mineral 
sources  located  within  our  borders  ars  di- 
rected Into  revenue  and  wages.  That's  what 
makes  praoperlty.  for  when  we  eonvart  our 
alamdaat  natural  resources  ao  that  they  arlll 
produce  pay-roU  doUars  then  we  ace  (uUUllag 
the  best  eoncepa  of  gornnaaental  dirsctioo. 
As  you  know,  glam  U  naade  by  oaelUug  sand, 
lime.  potMh.  other  alkalies  and  metallic  oa- 
ides.  and  eaiarii^  matartals  in  furnaces  fired 
by  natural  gas.  We  are  not  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  a  single  item  and  we 
bave  an  abundance  of  practically  all  of  thme 
fff  fr«^«  It  Is  the  conversion  costa — wages 
which  are  made  possible  by  tbe  producOon 
of  glass,  which  is  tbe  large  element  Ux  the 
cost  of  glaaa.  and  for  that  reason  its  produc- 
tion sboulil  be  encoun^ed  here,  not  discour- 
aged. I  know  of  no  other  industry  in  which 
the  raw  materials  used  by  It  are  eo  abundant 
and  ebesp  askd  yet  produce  per  pound  so 
much  p<qr  roll.  The  glass  industry  alao  pro- 
dtices  coniitderable  taxes,  both  laooma  and 
real  estate,  and  anything  which  Is  done  to 
destroy  it  works  definitely  sgalaaC  the  wak- 
fare  of  tbe  oountry. 

Sometimes  In  conversation  we  hear  that 
the  industry  Is  IneMdent  because  It  Is  a  hand 
Industry.  With  this  statement  we  oonld 
agree  tf  machine  methods  could  produce 
ware  to  MtMy  the  poMlc  demand  (or  flalah, 
design,  and  workmanship  which  Is  now  pro- 
duced by  hand,  tnit  no  machines  are  avail- 
able to  do  It.  and  I  am  sure  that  when  they 
are  available  the  hand-made  ladustiy  maira- 
faeturers  will  be  among  the  first  to  secure 
them.  As  long  as  they  are  not  available  the 
end  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  hand, 
and  the  industry  should  not  be  Judged  aa 
inefficient  Just  T>ecause  it  does  something 
which  a  machine  cotild  not  do.  Por  tlie  same 
reason  It  is  not  an  unnecessary  article  so  loxxg 
as  the  public  wanU  to  buy  beautiful  waza 
for  ornamentatloa  of  Ita  homes. 
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Mr.  Clayton  has  written  in  a  rep  y  to  a 
raeant  letter  to  Sanator  Mvnm  reeaiii  og  that 
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or  fifth  5-y«ar  ]}eriod  at  the  premium  rate 
lor  the  attained  age  wlUiout  medical  examl- 


Nevertheless,   the  commmittee  takes   the 
position  that  veterans  who  wish  the  protec< 


York,  sas^s  of  Its  contemporftry's  9dl< 
torlal: 
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Mr   Ci*rton  hM  written  tn  a 
r«c«nt  iftur  to  Senator  Bvrua 
flwMaal    TnoMA    bad    given 
(nd  tnm  tibs  point  on  I  quou) 
aetlcn  would  b«  i«ken  during  hu 
UnUOB  which  would  result  in  gnkv« 
le  tay  eMentUl  Anerlcen  Industry 
ctttttiral  activity  ••    There  are  Juet 
In  that  atatenient  which  weaken  It 
point  of  view;  they  are    grave"  and 
tUU":   thpy  are  the  Joker*,  beoauae 
cide*  whether  the  Industry  la  gravely 
and  whether  It  is  easentlalT     It'a  thi 
agreement   negotiator*.    They  alt   ai 
Jury,  and  attorney  for  the  proaecvt 
defense.    They  are  the  Judge  of 
matter.     If  they  wlah  to  make  a  dea 
foreign  country,  they  can  atretch 
atlck  or  contract  it  at  will  by  flcxi 
judgment  on  the  degree  of  aasentlalify 
indtiatry  and  the  gravity  of  the 
may  be  done.    Thla  can  be  eaally 
by  the  broad  autement  that  it  la  b«a 
national  economy,     It  now  then  la 
that  thla  section  of  the  industry 
It  la  eaaentlal  and  that  U  will  ba 
by  cutting  taritfa  in  paragraph  211 
believe  we  have  proven  the  latter  In 
and  In  this  hearing 

Let  tis  appralM  the  eaaentlal 
the  industry  to  the  American  econoiAy 
1.  In  IMA  It  did  a  123  000.000  bual  i 

3.  During  the  war  years  it  produoe< 
000  of  much -needed  war  materials 
technical  nature. 

3    In  1940  It  had  pay  rolls 
about  glS.OOO.OOO. 

4.  This  pay  roll  supported 
■ervlcarin  many  small  communities 
Virginia.   Pennsylvania.   Ohio 
other  elsewhere-mentioned  localitlea 

5.  It   purchased   over    $2,000,000 
lUne.    potash,    and    other    alkali, 
oxidea  and  coloring  materials,  thereby 
leg  pay  rolls  for  these  industries. 

g.  It  consumed  about  $2,500,000 
natural  gas.  oil.  and  coal  and  over  I 
of  corrugated  paper  products. 

We  ara  sure  that  this  Is  worth 
to  the  oommunlty  and  a  contrlbuU(|n 
national  economy.     Are  the 
Judge  each  product  on  its  use  as  a 
to  lUe  and  existence,  or  are  other 
tkma  to  enter  into  the  appraisals  of 
ttotora  in  order  to  determine  the 
MjT    If  only  such  articles  as  are 
•dslance  are  to  be  considered,  then 
cultural  producu  such  as  fancy 
berries,   avocados,    strawberries, 
and  hand-poltshed  apples  so  that  not 
tah  shows,  be  r\Ued  out.  as  also  will 
aooae  dresses,  fine  fur  coats,  long 
ton  goods,  and  many  other  similar 

Theee  latter  are  not  neceeeary  to 
but  they  are  purchased  m  large  n 
cause  they  have  ere  appeal  and  are 
and  combined  with  these  qualities, 
a  utilitarian  value.    That's  Just  the 
hand-made  table  and  ornamental 
Jiist  as  essential  to  a  well-roundec 
glassware  made  In  the  United  States 
lea  as  these  other  articles  are  to  the$- 
industrles. 

We  urge  the  negotiators  that 
their  sights  high"  when  Juoglng 
tlalities.  never  forgetting  that  if 
glassware  Is  essential  to  the  Cxech 
It  U  likewise  essential  to  the  United 
and  It  is  their  Job  when 
i  apwament  to  so  regulate  the 
both  the  foreign  and  the  United 
ulacturers  will  hare  an  equal 
sell  In  the  United  States  market 

The  normal  expwrt  market  for  ha^d 
glassware — Including    tumblers, 
ornamental  ware — Is  not  over  $300.i 
"ntat's  all  we  can  sell  the  world  In 
tlon  with  low-priced  European  anc 
ware,  m  spite  of  our  earnest  effort 
In  1940,  under  very  favorable  terms 
we  could  erport  was  $337,112.  and 
gSSe.lTa.    when    CaechoelovaUa 
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European  countrlaa  were  out  of  tba  market 
because  of  the  war  and  all  world  stocks  of 
ware  from  thoae  rour  tries  were  aRhaustad. 
Baeause  of  these  conditions  In  1948  wa  built 
this  export  bualnaaa  up  to  slightly  over 
$1,000,000.  Canada  purchaaed  half  of  It,  and 
that  country,  plus  Brsril.  Mexico,  and  Cuba, 
took  7S  percent  uf  It.  Otir  war*  Is  acceptable 
but  It  will  not  be  purchaaad  by  glass-Import- 
ing nattoaa  whan  thay  can  get  Euroi>ean 
giasswara  eliaapar.  This,  then,  daniea  the 
United  Stataa  maattfacturer*  an  export  mar- 
ket. If  th*  marlMt  In  this  country  l*  for- 
feited to  foreign  manufacturers  bv  tariff 
reductions  there  Is  no  other  place  for  united 
States  manufacturers  to  sell  their  products. 
What  Is  taken  away  from  tu  here  la  a  com- 
plete loss  to  the  indui^try. 

We  are  tnfonned  that  bafor*  the  war  80 
percent  of  the  glaaeware  made  ih  Ciseho- 
Slovakia  and  other  European  countries  was 
exported.  With  the  broad  markets  of  th* 
world  to  sell  In.  as  they  have  In  the  past,  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  tariffs  In  this  country 
should  be  lowered  to  the  point  that  our 
domestic  industry  wul  sulTer,  wh«n  foreign 
manufacturers  can  now  place  their  war*  tn 
this  market  at  price*  that  our  manufacturar* 
cannot  meet.  Why  should  w*  glv*  them  a 
further  advantagat 

The  Caechs  realu*  their  favorable  poaltlon 
tn  world  trad*  and  ara  going  right  out  after 
It.  In  th*  oOcial  magazine  for  the  indviatry 
entitled  "Cnchoalovtik  Olaas  Rrview."  Sep- 
tember 1946.  a  review  of  this  situation  is 
printed.  I  have  a  copy  which  I  am  leaving 
with  you.  The  article  sutes  that  the  glass 
Industries  over  there  have  been  nationalized; 
that  manufacturers  can  make  cheaper  ware 
In  price  than  any  country  In  the  world;  oper- 
ating plants  are  shown  in  pictures,  complete 
plans  for  launching  a  campaign  to  Invade 
the  markets  of  the  world  are  announced. 
The  Cxechs  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
enterprise;  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  them  the 
opportunity  of  selling  their  goods  in  this 
market,  but  we  certainly  do  protest  any  low- 
erins;  of  our  tariff  which  will  allow  them  to 
push  us  out  of  otir  own  market  only  because 
of  the  low  wage*  they  pay.  If  they  can  se- 
cure this  business  by  other  means  they  cer- 
tainly are  entitled  to  it  for  it  is  the  American 
way  of  free  enterprise.  If  they  invade  this 
market  because  they  are  nationalized  and 
pool  orders,  fix  prices,  establish  quotas,  allot 
production,  and  do  all  of  the  other  things 
that  we  are  not  allowed  to  do  in  this  coun- 
try, we  urge  the  negotiators  of  our  trade 
agreenwnta  to  so  safeguard  any  agreements 
that  they  may  write  so  that  American  busi- 
ness will  not  be  unfairly  hampered  In  meet- 
ing fcvelgn  competition  due  to  the  national- 
tsation  of  an  industry. 

If  tariffs  existing  on  January  1.  1945.  In 
paragraph  2!8  (f)  are  reduced,  our  present 
volume  of  $23,000,000  will  be  seriously  af- 
fected. We  forecast  that  a  lO-peroeot  reduc- 
tion in  tariff  to  50  i)ercent  would  ultimately 
mean  that  the  American  Industry  would  not 
do  over  $15,000,000  and  if  the  tariff  rate  were 
reduced  50  percent  to  a  rate  of  80  percent 
that  the  American  Industry  would  be  non- 
existent in  a  very  short  time.  We.  therefore, 
earnestly  tirge  the  negotiators  to  make  no 
reductions  In  tariffs  on  importations  under 
paragraph  318  (f)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
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Thursday,  February  6.  1947 

Mr.  MERROW.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 


o«D,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
6.  1M7.  entitled  "Plain  Talk": 

PLAIN  TAUC 

It  used  to  be  diplomatic  tradition  that  an 
•nvoy'a  lattara  of  cr*d*no*  ahould  be  pre- 
aentad  and  accepted  with  a  lot  of  hifb- 
sounding  verb' eg*.  Sometime*  It  waa  meant, 
aomatim**  not:  but  the  procadur*  was  Jtist 
th*  same,  nonetheleas.  In  thea*  latter  days 
this  sort  of  thing  has  been  abandoned,  at 
least  In  this  country.  Six  months  or  mor* 
ago  th*  Yugoslav  Ambassador  heard  from 
Praaldent  Truman  a  reminder  that  his  Oov- 
arnment's  manners  were  due  for  Improve- 
ment. And  on  IMaaday  the  new  Pollah  Am- 
bassador, Joseph  Winiewlcs,  got  from  the 
President  a  verbal  rtlteratlon  of  the  State 
Department's  protest  ugalnst  the  nonfulfill- 
ment of  the  Yalta  pledge*  of  fra*  elactlona. 
In  thaae  ciroumstanoaa  the  Praaldent  would 
hav*  been  hypocritical  to  b*  Idly  oompllro*n* 
tary. 

In  th*  abaanca  of  law  common  to  all  tha 
nations  th*  only  baaU  of  relations  resides 
tn  adharanc*  to  •pecific  obligation.  Th* 
obligation  that  this  country  •nt*r*d  Into  in 
respect  of  the  new  Poland  (along  with  Rus- 
sia and  Britain)  waa  that  tha  Polish  people 
should  hav*  tha  chance  of  choosing  their 
reprasentatlv*  fr*«ly.  But  all  ramlnders  of 
this  obligation  before  th*  election  of  Janu- 
ary 19  proved  fruitleas.  The  election  was 
a  p.ilpable  fraud,  with  the  government  bloc. 
Itself  the  tool  of  Soviet  Russia,  winning 
easily.  Moscow,  In  spit*  of  our  urgent  prot- 
estations, washed  its  hands  of  any  commit- 
ments arising  out  of  Yalta;  and  Warsaw,  in 
consequence,  was  impervlotis  to  ovir  warn- 
ings. 

Kothing  more  can  be  done  about  the  prob- 
lem except  to  bear  the  infraction  in  mind  In 
our  diplomacy  and,  as  the  diplomats  say, 
protect  the  record.  This  must  be  done 
wherever  there  Is  a  flouting  of  international 
engagements.  Tyranny  will  have  its  suc- 
cesses, but  they  are  ephemeral  when  they 
come  in  conflict  with  the  habits,  the  inter- 
ests, and  the  whole  moral  existence  of  the 
people  upon  whom  tyranny  is  practiced. 
This,  we  believe.  Is  the  case  In  Poland.  In 
the  meantime  the  President  Is  serving  hu- 
manity's cause  and  our  own  American  Inter- 
ests by  upholding  the  standard  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  international  engagements. 


Renewal  of  5- Year  Level  Premium  Term 
Policies  of  Veterani 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing bill  introduced  by  me  and  a 
report  thereon: 

/  H.  R.  1327 

A  bUl  to  amend  existing  law  to  provide  privi- 
lege of  renewing  expiring  5-year-level-pre- 
mlum-term  policies  for  another  5-year 
period 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  last  proviso  of 
the  first  paragraph  of  section  301,  World  War 
Veterans'  Act.  1924.  as  amended  (47  Stat. 
334;  U.  S.  C.  title  38,  sec.  512),  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Prortded  fur- 
ther. That  at  the  expiration  of  any  5-year 
period  a  5-year-level-premium-term  policy 
may  be  renewed  lor  a  second,  third,  fourth. 
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or  fifth  6-year  period  at  the  pramivun  rat* 
for  tha  attained  age  without  medical  exami- 
nation, and  In  case  th*  fi-year  period  of  any 
such  policy  shall  hav*  expired  between  Janu- 
ary 24.  1947,  and  the  expiration  of  ft  months 
after  the  data  of  tha  anactmcnt  of  this 
amendment  to  this  amendatory  proviso  and 
th*  policy  has  not  been  continued  In  an- 
other form  of  Oovernmant  Inauranee  such 
policy  may  be  renewed  as  of  the  date  of  Its 
expiration  on  the  same  conditions  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  back  prrmlums  within  6  months 
after  such  date  of  enactment;  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  cause 
notice  to  be  mailed  to  the  holder  of  any  such 
policy  of  the  provisions  of  this  amendment 
to  this  amendatory  provtao." 

AMXiTDiNO  axUTiNO  LAW  TO  raoviDi  raivtutoi 

or  RSNIWINO  XXriRINO  B-TXAR  LKVKL  P«K- 
UXVU  TKRM  POttCIta  rOk  ANOTHXa  S-TBAX 
PERIOD 

Mrs.  Roosxa  of  Maaaachuaetu,  from  tha 
Committee  on  Vatarana'  Affairs,  submitted 
tha  following  report  (to  accompany  H.  R, 
1837); 

Th*  Oommltta*  on  Vetvrans'  Affairs,  to 
whom  waa  raferr*d  tha  bill  (H.  R.  1S37)  to 
amend  existing  law  to  provld*  prlvll*g«  of 
renewing  vxplrlng  0-year  level  premium 
term  policies  for  another  8-year  period,  hav- 
ing considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  with  amendments,  and  recommend 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  paaa. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  the  word  "last"  and 
Inaart  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "second." 

Page  1.  line  4,  after  the  word  "amended" 
add  the  words  "by  the  act  of  May  14,  1942." 

Page  1.  strike  from  lines  4  and  5  the  words 
"47  Stat.  334." 

Page  1,  line  7.  strike  the  hyphen  between 
the  words  "premium"  and  "term." 

Page  1,  line  8,  after  the  words  "second"  and 
"third"  strike  both  commas  and  insert  in 
lieu  of  each  comma  the  word  "or"  and  also 
strike  the  comma  after  the  word  "fourth"  in 
the  same  line  8, 

Page  1,  line  10,  Insert  the  word  "fourth" 
after  the  word  "the." 

Purpose  of  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  authorize 
holders  of  6-year  level  premium  term  poli- 
cies of  United  States  Government  life  insur- 
ance to  renew  such  policies  for  a  fifth  6-year 
period,  at  the  premium  rate  for  the  attained 
age  without  medical  examination.  The  6-year 
level  premium  term  policy  was  first  author- 
ized in  1926.  There  have  been  three  renewals 
since  authorized  for  periods  of  5  years  each, 
making  a  total  period  of  20  years  during 
which  such  Government  insurance  may  be 
carried  on  the  5-year  term  plan.  A  bill  simi- 
lar to  this  one  was  last  enacted  on  May  14. 
1942  (Public  Law  656,  77th  Ctong.) .  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  anyone  who  has  such  a 
policy  at  present  should  not  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  renewing  this  type  of  instirance 
if  he  so  desires.  The  committee  also  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  cases  where  protection 
of  a  veteran's  family  in  the  next  few  years  is 
a  matter  of  primary  concern  to  him.  From 
this  standpoint,  the  renewal  of  term  insur- 
ance may  well  have  advantages  over  an  at- 
tempt to  convert  to  other  types  of  insurance 
at  the  present  time. 

However,  in  the  long  run,  the  committee 
wishes  to  point  out  the  marked  disadvan- 
tages of  a  level  premium  term  policy  to  vet- 
erans as  they  become  older  in  point  of  age. 

At  every  5-year  period,  as  the  veteran  be- 
comes older,  the  annual  premium  will  sharply 
Increase.  And,  furthermore,  a  veteran  relying 
upon  5-year  term  insurance  does  not  have 
the  cash,  loan,  or  paid-up  values  in  his  insur- 
ance which  he  would  have  if  ha  converted  to 
another  type  of  policy. 
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Nevertheleaa,  the  commmltte*  uk**  tha 
position  that  veterans  who  wish  the  protec- 
tion of  term  insurance  during  tha  years  of  tha 
Immediate  future  and  who  simply  cannot 
afford  at  present  to  convert  their  piollclea  to 
other  typas  of  lusursncc  should  not  b*  denied 
the  right  to  continue  their  term  insurauo*. 

Jtamseytrrvie 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  aa  of  rule 
XIII,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repraaanta- 
tlvea,  changes  made  In  existing  law  by  tha 
bill  ara  ahown  as  follows  (the  existing  law, 
which  Is  the  second  proviso  of  section  301, 
World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  127  of  the  75th  Cong..  Public 
Law  666  of  the  77th  Cong.,  and  Public  Law 
IS,  78th  Cong.)  is  shown  in  roman  type,  new 
matter  proposed  by  this  bill  is  ahown  In 
italics,  and  deleted  matter  Is  ahown  m 
brackets : 

"That  the  Clast]  second  proviso  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  301,  World  War  Vet- 
erans* Act,  1094,  aa  amended  by  the  Act  of 
May  14, 1942  ([47  Stat,  SS«:]  U.  8.  C.  tltls  SB. 
•ec.  812),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
Iowa:  'Prot'lded  further,  That  at  tha  expira- 
tion of  *ny  8-year  period  a  8-yenr  level- 
pramlvimC-]  term  policy  may  be  renewed  for 
a  aeeoudCJ  or  thlrdtJ  or  fourtht.]  or  fifth 
8-year  period  at  the  premium  rate  for  the 
attained  age  without  medical  examination; 
and  In  case  the  fourth  &-year  period  of  any 
such  policy  shall  have  expired  between  Janu- 
ary 24.  C1042]  1947.  and  the  expiration  of  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  amendment  to  this  amendatory  proviso 
and  the  policy  has  not  been  continued  in 
another  form  of  Government  insurance  such 
policy  may  be  renewed  as  of  the  date  of  ita 
expiration  on  the  same  conditions  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  back  premiums  within  5  months 
after  such  date  of  enactment;  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  cause  notice 
to  be  mailed  to  the  holder  of  any  such  policy 
of  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  to  this 
amendatory  proviso.' " 


The  "Jewish"  Line  of  American 
Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  February  6.  1947 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
Weekly,  a  review  of  Jewish  interests  and 
pro- Zionist  in  Ite  policy  and  the  organ 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Dr.  Stephen  S. 
Wise  is  president,  has  rendered  a  great 
service,  not  only  to  American  Jewry  but 
as  well  to  all  the  people  of  this  country, 
by  Its  recent  editorial.  The  "Jewish"  Line 
of  American  Communism. 

The  article  shows  the  deep  and  un- 
bridgeable chasm  between  American 
Jewry  and  the  Communist  Party.  To 
those  who  harbor  the  thought  that  all  or 
a  substantial  part  of  American  Jewry  Is 
communistic,  or  to  those  who  would  be 
willing  to  entertain  such  thought  but 
who  for  the  present  are  content  with  the 
statement,  "If  the  Jews  are  not  Red.  they 
are  pink,"  I  commend  the  editorial  as  an 
eye  opener  and  thought  provoker. 

America,  a  Catholic  review  of  the 
week,  published  by  the  Jesuits  in  New 


York,  tuyi  of  its  contemporary's  edl* 
torlal: 

The  editorial's  crltlciam  follows  up  tha 
anti-Jewish  polielea  of  th*  Soviet  Govern- 
ment point  by  point,  deploring  th*  disint*- 
gration  of  Soviet  Jewry  as  a  national  and  aa 
a  raliglotu  group:  and  tha  hoatlla  Soviet  atti- 
tude to  tha  Jews  m  the  matter  of  Palestine, 
the  resurganoa  of  rellgioua  and  spiritual  life, 
and  in  tha  treatment  of  refugaaa.  A  widen- 
ing and  formidable  gap,  condudaa  tha 
editorial,  now  aeparates  the  ao-called  Jewish 
line  of  thoae  who  follow  Communist  doc- 
trine and  thoae  who  worry  about  the  fata 
of  the  Jewish  people.  In  the  December  IS 
issue  of  the  same  weekly,  a  member  of  the 
CP  National  Committee  defenda  hla  party's 
devotion  to  a  progressive  Jewish  life.  Ra- 
plying  to  tha  aame.  the  editor*  of  Congraaa 
Weekly  note  that  his  letter  conalata  of  atareo- 
typad  CommunlKt  phraaaology  and  dialeetlca 
tandmg  to  confuse  the  issues  and  pxuh  their 
argument  in  still  further  detail.  Once  mora 
they  utter  a  warning,  which  wa  as  Catholloa 
will  gladly  aacond,  against  the  wavaa  of  dis- 
integration that  coma  from  either  cultural 
Imperialism  or  from  total  class  Ideologiaa, 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  comfortlnt,  but  not 
surprL-tlng.  that  two  such  publications, 
representative  of  different  religious  be- 
liefs, arc  united  in  the  common  cause  of 
democracy  against  communism. 

The  Congress  Weekly  editorial  follows: 

Thx  Jrwi<«H  LtNX  or  AmaicAW  CoMwtTNiBM 
The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  SUtea 
has  Jtist  published  an  official  10.000-word 
resolution  on  Communist  work  among  the 
American  Jewish  masses.  The  raaolutlon  la 
evidently  a  product  of  the  postwar  revision 
of  the  party  line  on  various  aapecta  of  the 
Jewish  problem,  including  Paleatlne,  Jewish 
migration,  and.  particularly,  the  American 
scene.  It  instructs  party  members,  as  well 
as  such  friendly  and  affiUate  organizatlona 
as  the  Jewish  Labor  Cotmcll,  the  Jewish 
People's  Fraternal  Order,  the  Committee  of 
Jewish  Writers  and  Artists,  and  others  on 
the  line  to  be  followed  In  their  actlvltlea  and 
propaganda  among  the  Jewish  maaaaa.  Tha 
concepts  of  Jewish  lUe  and  destiny  and  many 
of  the  policies  established  by  this  resolution 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  such 
Jewish  organizations  as  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  dedicated  both  to  the  survival  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  the  development  of  a 
positive  Jewish  life.  The  resolution  there- 
fore calls  for  a  sharp  clarification  of  the 
points  of  difference. 

BA8IC  OOTTSXNCXS 

The  differences  on  particular  problems  in 
Jewish  life  between  such  groups  as  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress  and  the  Communist 
Party  stem  from  their  basic  differences  in 
approach  to  the  totaUty  of  Jewish  existence. 
During  the  last  year*  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, two  new  types  of  political  thinking  de- 
veloi>ed  among  Jews.  One  was  Zionism  and 
Diaspora  Nationalism  which,  though  Influ- 
enced by  external  forces,  grew  mainly  out  of 
Jewish  traditions  and  internal  historic  proc- 
esses in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
other  were  the  variotis  interpretations  of 
socialism  and.  later,  communism,  which, 
though  owing  something  to  the  prophetic 
strain  In  Hebrew  thinking,  came  from  l>eyond 
the  limits  of  Jewish  life  and  conceived  Jewish 
salvation  as  exclusively  and  inevitably  a  by- 
product of  the  imlversal  aalvation  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  basic  difference  of  approach  to  tba 
Jewish  people  and  its  problems  persist*  to 
this  very  day.  The  Zionist,  the  Jewish  na- 
tionalist, the  Jewish  survlvallst.  recognises 
that  the  Jewish  problem  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacutmi.  He  knows  that  the  peace  and  se- 
ctn-lty  of  the  Jewish  peofde  are  inseparably 
linked  with  the  peace  and  security  of  aU 
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Bot  he  fttoo  tnateu  th4t  Ok* 
Ml  problem  bAfl  many  unique  and  spec  ml  M- 
peets  and  therefore  req\ilre«  a  unlqu  t  and 
ipaetal  toltitlon.  Re  Tlsnaltaea  the  Integra- 
tion of  the  Jew  with  the  rest  of  bm  tanlty 
ac  that  of  a  free  people.  KuartUng  tta  \t  entity 
■nd  contributing  Its  creatlTlty  to  the  family 
(rf  peoplea. 

Tba    iBtamatlonal     Communist 
other  haBd.  nganli  hlmeclf  prlmaril 
monber  of  an  Intematlciial  daaa. 
loyalty  Is  therefore  to  his  class  Interest 
Ideology  ss  formulated  Y-j  his  perty; 
lutloo  of  the  Jewish  problem  Is 
tanauduct   of   the   solution    of   the 
ao^al   and   economic   problem   of 
Changes  In  the  Jewish   policies  of 
nlsm  are  thus  dictated  invariably  by  tbk  over- 
all political  strstegy  of  communism  ai  d  may 
have  no  relationship  whatever  to  the 
procMiM  of  Jewish  life. 

During  the  pest  fiO  years,  fusion  too  : 
In  maay  eaaea  betweeu  piirely  Jewli  h 
eodaltst  VIeele,     Zionism  and  aoclaliim 
example,  merged  in   the  PoaIe-2<lon 
ment  which   may  rightfully  claim 
created  a  Jewtih  social  ism.    To  some 
even  the  Jewish  Socialist   Bund,  which 
Bleted  on  an   autonomous  existence 
vartous  socialist  parties  because  it 
a  Jewish  Identity  of  Its  own.  could 
be    the   protagonist    of   a   Jewish 
Ttuit  was  why  Lenin,  father  of  the 
Union,  regarded  the  Jewish  bundUts  ■ 
geola  and  chauvinist.     There  was  neve 
ever,  any  such  thing  as  Jewish 
1.    e..    a    communism    which 
pfaUoaoi^y   to   concepts   of   historic 
exletence  and  the  specific  needs  of 
lall  people.     There  are  Cnmmtmlsts 
There    are    Communists    whc 
Jewish  masses.    But  Communtfts 
never  admit  that  there   are  special 
needs  or  profoleins  which  are  not 
Which  are  sometimes  even  In  eonftlc 
the  needs  and  problems  of  communlsn  i 
very  flret  sentences  of  the  recent 
of  the  Communist  Party  clearly 
thesis*  "Communist  work  among  the 
BMMMe.  as  in  all  other  fields  must  b< 
upon  the  program,  policies,  and 
at   the   party      •     •     •     The  special 
proMeiBs  In  our  Jewish  work  haw  to 
praaebed  and  solved  from  the  geners  I 
poatttoii.     •     •     •**    rt    la   the 
Party  and  the  general  interest  of  th*  party 
that  dictate  policy  on  Jewish  affairs  4a<l  not 
prmartly  Jewtsh  needs. 
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WHAT  BOUIS  JCWS  TocrrHsaT 


pro<  uct 


1.  What  holds  Jews  throughout  th4 
r?     According  to  this  party  It 
bond    Is    something    called 
it  unity      But  fascism  Is  a 
recent  decades  while  the  unity  of  the 
people  Is  thousanda  of  years  old 
out  the  centuries.   Jews  achieved  ui 
means  ct  more  substantial  and  posltlv* 
than  those  of  defense  sgatnst  enemies 
the  enemy  of  today  Is  fascism  does  not 
form  Mm  from   a  negative  Into  a 
force.     If  there  is  snything  that  unl 
thrc«ghout  the  world  today.  It  Is  th » 
men  destre  and  struggle  for  vrhat 
survival   ae  a  people.    Of   this 
survival  as  a  people,  the  Communis 
lutkm  Is  totally  unaware.     The  most 
to  oAar  In  terms  at  sarvlval  Is 
its  oommsnts  on  the  Jewtsh  problem 
land  which  calls  for  the  building  of 
Jewish  cnwimunlty.     What  the 
that  cosnmuatty  ahould  be  and  how  it 
contribute  to  Jewish  survyval.  if  at 
dartfled  aolf  Indirectly  m  another 
the  raedutlan  deeltng  with  the  fine 
tkm  ai  the  Jeertah  question. 
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1.  On  this,  the  raeolution  declares  tAat  the 
complete,  and  persaanent  eotu^kn  of 
tka  Jewtah  queatHm  wiU  be  actaim 
eeolalism  on  the  basis  of  the  princtp%s  for- 
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mala  ted  by  Lenin  and  Btalln  and  as  devel- 
eped  In  the  Soviet  Union'*  solution  of  the 
national  qtiestlon. 

Oroups  such  as  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress have  never  minimised  the  genuine  sig- 
nificance of  the  Soviet  program  In  eliminat- 
ing anti-Semitism  and  the  attempt  to  solve 
the  Jewish  problem  through  economic  recon- 
struction and  through  the  assurance  of 
eqtiallty  both  as  citizens  and  as  a  national 
minority.  But  we  could  not  fall  to  observe 
that  tfiis  process  of  legal,  economic,  and  po- 
litical restoration  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
process  of  Internal  disintegration  which  has 
rendered  the  network  of  Yiddish  schools,  the 
Tlddlsh  press,  and  many  cultural  institu- 
tions superfluous.  This  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural disintegration  of  the  Jews  as  a  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union  began  long  befwe  Hitler 
exterminated  half  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Today, 
even  the  most  sympathetic  observers  have 
nothing  at  all  to  report  on  any  communal  or 
distinctive  Jewish  life  In  the  USSR.  We  hear 
of  the  deepening  of  Jewish  sentiment  among 
certain  sections  of  the  Jewish  population  but 
we  are  aware  of  no  Integrated  or  organized 
life  through  which  these  sentiments  can  find 
expression  To  us,  this  dislntegrstlon  of 
Soviet  Jewry  as  a  national  group  Is  the  result 
of  the  uprooting  of  the  beliefs  and  Ideals  and 
the  cultural  and  rellgloxis  life  which  have 
maintained  Jewish  existence  for  centuries. 
The  outlawing  of  Zionism  and  Hebrew  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  has  been  a  major  factor  contribut- 
ing to  this  Internal  degeneration. 

PALXSTINB 

S.  During  the  war  years  the  Communist 
Party  seemed  to  retreat  from  its  previous 
and  often  violent  anti-Zionism  and  con- 
veyed the  Impression  of  supporting  the  Idee 
of  the  Jewish  national  homeland.  The  am- 
biguity of  its  position  is  now  definitely 
ended.  In  terse  terms,  the  resolution  de- 
clares: "We  must  reject  totally  and  combat 
systematically  the  Zionist  use  of  the  slogan 
'a  Jewish  national  homeland  In  Palestine.' " 
Again,  the  party  reverts  to  its  prewar  posi- 
tion of  champion  of  the  Arab  people  by  re- 
viving the  myth  that  a  Jewish  common- 
wealth would  "subordinate  the  national 
rights  of  the  Arab  people  in  Palestine  to 
those  of  the  Jewish  people."  It  cells  for 
"Arsb-Jewish  struggle  against  all  schemes 
for  the  partitioning  of  Palestine,  since  par- 
tition would  make  impossible  any  free  na- 
tional development  of  the  Jews  and  Arabs 
in  Palestine."  The  resolution  goes  on  to 
summon  both  Jews  and  Arabs  to  a  com- 
mon struggle  against  British  and  American 
imperialism  and  offers  as  its  own  solution 
an  Arab-Jewlah  state  under  the  trusteeship 
of  the  Big  Three  of  the  United  Nations. 

Here,  as  In  other  problems  with  which  the 
reeoiution  deals,  the  suggested  solutloo  is  an 
answer  neither  to  current  Jewish  needs  nor 
to  historic  Jewish  aspirations  for  national 
restoration.  It  is,  rather,  one  phase  of  a 
"Jewtsh"  policy  In  which  Jewish  Interests 
are  not  a  primary  oonalderatlon.  If  indeed 
they  are  a  eonsideratlon  at  all.  Today  Im- 
mlgrmUon  into  Palestine  is  the  sole  hope  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  Europe. 
Such  large-scale  immigration  will  be  impos- 
sible unless  the  Ylshuv  Is  granted  Its  inde- 
pendence, or,  at  least,  tmless  entry  into 
Palestine  Is  not  made  conditional  on  Arab 
ccxiseDt.  To  suggest,  as  does  the  resolution, 
that  immigration  Into  Palestine  must  await 
Arab  sanction  and  to  oppose  the  immediate 
entry  of  100,000  Jews  Is.  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  doom  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jews  either  to  continued  confinement  in 
Europe's  DP  camps  or  to  harrowing  insecu- 
rity. Nor  does  the  creation  of  an  Arab- 
JewWi  state,  subtly  camouflaged  as  an  "in- 
dependent state."  make  any  more  sense.  We 
know  as  fully  as  does  the  Communist  Party 
of  America  that  the  Ttehnv  must  achieve 
understanding  and  agreement  with  the 
Arabs.      Under    present    circumstances,    the 


eetAhlMunent  of  an  Arab-Jewish  state  wcvld 
mean  subordination  of  the  Jevrish  minority 
to  the  hostile  Arab  majority  and  the  per- 
pwtuaUon  of  the  white  paper  which  would 
permanently  establish  a  ghetto  status  for 
the  Yishuv.  A  "eoluUon  '  of  this  kind,  put 
forth  in  1946.  can  stem  only  from  an  atti- 
tude lees  Innocent  than  Indifference  to  the 
fate  of  the  Jewish  people. 

DISFLACID     PZSSONS 

4.  The  tame  attitude  underlies  the  solution 
to  Kurope's  Jewi&h  DP's.  namely  "that  the 
United  Nations  assume  the  responsibility  for 
these  refugeea,  that  it  seek  t(  secure  the 
widest  opportunities  for  the  immigration  of 
these  refugees  into  the  countries  of  the  United 
Nations  and  they  provide  all  means  necessary 
for  this."  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
results  of  the  various  International  confer- 
ences and  who  knows  the  attitudes  of  most 
countries  towards  Immigration  is  fully  aware 
how  slim  are  the  chances  lor  the  absorption 
of  any  appreciable  number  of  refugees  outside 
of  Palestine.  To  suggest  that  the  answer  is 
simply  In  immigration  to  other  eountriee 
today  means  in  practical  terms  to  tell  the 
DP's  to  remain  indefinitely  where  they  are. 
A  solution  such  as  suggested  by  the  reso- 
lution can  be  offered  only  by  people  who 
are  less  concerned  with  human  misery, 
human  needs  and  human  hopes  than  with 
the  promotion  of  policies  called  for  by  a  party 
line. 

ONX-WAT     TBAFTIC 

5.  The  resolution  urges  closer  Amerlcsn- 
Soviet  Jewish  collaboration.  The  establish- 
ment of  close  relations  between  American  and 
Soviet  Jewries  has  long  been  the  hope  of  all 
who  believe  in  the  imlty  of  the  Jewish  people. 
We  hoped  that  the  visit  of  the  first  delegation 
of  Soviet  Jews  to  this  country  in  1943  would 
mark  the  beginning  of  such  relations.  De- 
spite the  enthusiastic  welcome  thi.t  delega- 
tion was  accorded,  the  hopes  have  remained 
unfulfilled.  Nor  docs  the  line  along  which 
the  restriution  urges  future  collaboration 
carry  any  promise  for  mutual  understanding. 

For  the  same  resolution  which  urges  col- 
laboration also  calls  for  a  struggle  against 
both  "bourgeois  assimilation  Ism"  and  °  t>our- 
geois  nationalism."  The  latter  is  defined  as 
"based  upon  a  reactionary-Utopian  concept 
of  a  Jewish  world-nation  with  the  consequent 
tendencies  towards  national  chauvinism  and 
separatism."  This  Is  what  the  unity  of  the 
Jewish  people  looks  like  In  Communist  Inter- 
pretation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of 
close  cultural  relations  between  American 
and  Soviet  Jews  Is  iffged  because  the  latter 
"sre  the  leaders  In  the  field  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture."(!)  Through  such  relations,  it  will, 
therefore,  be  possible  "to  enrich  American 
Jewish  cultural  life  with  a  progreeelve  and 
consistently  anti-Fasclst  content."  What  Is 
envisaged  is  evidently  a  one-way  traffic.  No 
cultural  exchange  on  an  equal  basis  is  of- 
fered. What  this  program  calls  for  is  that 
American  Jews  become  disciples  of  Soviet 
Jewry  in  cultural  affairs.  And  since  nc  di- 
rect relations  between  Soviet  and  American 
Jears  seem  poesible.  it  means  in  effect  that 
American  Jewry  is  to  be  taught  by  the  Amer- 
ican agenu  of  Soviet  Jewlah  culture— the 
Jewish  Communists. 

We  are  certain  that  at  least  some  of  the 
authors  of  the  Communist  resolution  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  another  Jewry 
overseas  whom  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  Jews  regard  as  the  leaders  in  the 
field  of  Jewish  culture — the  Ylshuv  In 
Palestine.  Wholly  apart  from  the  Jewish 
content  of  the  cultures  of  the  Ylshuv  and 
Soviet  Jewry,  a  mere  quantitative  comparison 
of  the  output  of  both  cultures  hardly  puts 
Soviet  Jewry  In  a  favorable  light.  But  Jew- 
ish content  also  happens  to  l>e  of  some  mean- 
ing and  concern  to  the  majority  of  American 
Jewa.  Theee  Jews  see  in  Palestine  not  only 
a  remarkable  renaissance  of  Hebrew  learn- 
ing and  culture,  and  the  «H»pir.g  q{  «  ^^^w 
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type  of  complete.  Integrated  Jew.  They  see 
In  it  also  the  ideals  of  socialism  transformed 
on  Palestinian  soil  into  forces  contributing 
to  the  renaissance  of  the  Jewish  people  as  a 
whole.  The  authors  of  the  Communist  res- 
olution, however,  pretend  never  to  have  beard 
of  the  tremendous  resurgence  of  cultural  and 
spiritual  life  in  Palestine  and  its  Impact 
on  American  Jewry.  Only  deliberate  policy 
could  have  caused  them  to  Ignore  so  power- 
ful a  factor  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  Jewish 
people  as  Palestine — a  policy  nourished  by  a 
hatred  of  Hebrew,  of  everything  created  In 
that  language  and  of  Zionism.  This  Is  what 
makes  the  entire  approach  of  the  Communist 
resolution  to  Jewish  culture  unrealistic  and 
narrowly  partisan  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 
With  such  principles  motivating  the  program 
of  Intercultural  relations  between  American 
and  Soviet  Jewries,  there  can  be  Utile  hope 
for  the  establishment  of  such  relations. 

ON    nCHTINO    ANTI-SEMITISM 

6.  Plnally,  the  resolution  devotes  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  American  scene  and 
to  the  st  uggle  against  anti-Semitism  and 
inequality.  It  makes  a  number  of  points 
with  regard  to  collaboration  with  minority 
groups  and  with  the  progressive  forces  In 
the  United  States.  With  these  observations, 
we  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  as  well 
as  all  genuinely  progressive  groups,  can  sub- 
stantially agree.  Indeed,  they  are  basic  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  the  work  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  for  many  years. 
But  the  entire  spirit  and  letter  oi  the  reso- 
lution casts  considerable  doubt  whether  the 
instructions  Issued  to  pp'ty  members  with 
regard  to  cooperation  with  others  on  these 
problems  is  really  motivated  by  a  genuine 
concern  for  the  fulfillment  of  democracy  in 
this  coimtry.  Rather,  we  suspect  that  com- 
mon cause  is  to  be  sought  on  these  aspects 
of  the  Jewish  problem  in  order  more  effec- 
tively to  wage  the  party  battle  on  issues  In 
which  the  overwhelming  mass  of  American 
Jewry  repudiate  Communist  policy. 

These  observations  have  dealt  with  only 
some  salient  points  of  the  Communist  reso- 
t'Ullon.  There  are  many  more*  statements  of 
policy  stemming  from  these  basic  principles 
with  which  all  Jews  and  Jewish  organiza- 
tions sincerely  concerned  with  Jewish  sur- 
vival will  nd  theniselves  in  sharp  disagree- 
ment. A  widening  and  formidable  gap  now 
separates  the  so-called  Jewish  line  of  those 
who  follow  Commiuist  doctrine  and  those 
who  worry  about  the  fate  of  the  Jewish 
people. 


Get  Our  Ships  Home 


EXTE>'SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  car- 
rying on  the  hearings  with  reference  to 
ships  owned  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  now  under  the  British  flag 
and  operating  in  competition  with  the 
American  merchant  marine  it  has  been 
disclosed  that  approximately  415  ships 
owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  have  been  freely  given 
to  foreign  nations  and  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion these  ships  have  been  competing 
against  our  American  merchant  marine 
ever  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Not  only 
are  these  United  States  owned  ships  in 
competition  with  the  American  merchant 


marine  but  the  St^te  Department  and  the 
Maritime  Commission  have  given  to 
these  foreign  nations  a  very  cheap  char- 
ter; in  fact,  there  is  no  percentage  of 
voyage  profits  paid  the  Gtovernment  of 
the  United  States  for  the  use  of  these 
ships,  while  the  same  Maritime  Com- 
mission is  requiring  of  American  citizens 
who  charter  similar  ships,  the  payment 
of  voyage  profits  tc  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  The  Ship  Sales  Act 
passed  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
did  not  give  any  agency  of  this  Govern- 
ment authority  to  charter  ships  to  for- 
eigners let  alone  giving  them  to  foreign- 
ers at  a  lesser  price  than  to  Americans. 
This  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  by 
the  State  Department  and  Maritime 
Commission  is  in  defiance  of  law  enacted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  all  such  ships 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  should  be  Immediately  returned 
to  our  Government,  and  I  am  introducing 
the  resolution  herewith: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
loaned  its  merchant  ships  to  foreign  nations 
for  war  purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  war  has  ended  nearly  3  years 
ago  and  there  is  no  war-service  use  of  such 
ships;  and 

Whereas  there  are  415  United  States-ovmed 
merchant  ships  still  in  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  other  nations,  and  being 
used  in  competition  with  the  American  mer- 
chant marine:  and 

Whereas  foreign  nations  having  such  ships 
pay  less  for  their  use  than  American  citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas  such  use  is  contrary  to  the  Ship 
Sales  Act  enacted  by  Congress  in  1946,  and 
actually  gives  American  taxpayers'  money  to 
foreign  nations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  etc..  That  all  merchant  ships 
owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  be  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  flag  imme- 
diately upon  completion  of  any  voyage  of 
any  such  vessel  In  progress  on  the  date  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Joint  resolution;  and  no 
such  vessel  shall  remain  under  foreign  flag 
and  use  longer  than  to  complete  any  such 
voyage  and  effect  Immediate  delivery  of  any 
such  ship  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 


Fertiiizer  Supply  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASSACHtJsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6  1947 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple throughout  New  England  are  familiar 
with  the  outstanding  work  of  Mr.  Mau- 
rice H.  Lockwood  in  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment in  our  area  during  recent 
years.  At  present  he  is  president  of  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association,  and  the 
Information  which  he  has  given  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House  as  well  as  all 
American  farmers. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

My  name  Is  Maurice  H.  Lockwood.  I  am 
president  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Associa- 
tion, with  offices  at  616  Investment  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.    The  association  la  Iti 


present  form  dates  back  to  19M.  at  which 
time  it  waa  formed  from  merger  of  two  other 
organlzations  which  had  been  representing 
the  industry  for  many  3reara.  It  Is  composed 
primal lly  of  manufacturers  of  fertillaers  and 
fertilizer  materials.  Including  farmer-owned- 
and-controUed  cooper|tlves.  and  has  over  400 
members  from  north,  east,  south,  and  west. 
I  appreciate  the  opportimlty  to  appear 
before  this  committee  and  to  oonuibute  all 
the  information  I  can  regarding  the  preeent 
fertllleer  supply  situation  In  our  country. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  outline  the  general  pic- 
ture as  it  appears  to  our  organlEstion.  and 
then  Ui  offer  you  a  serlee  of  statements  from 
members  of  the  indtistry  giving  various 
aspects  of  the  story  as  seen  In  the  leading 
areas  of  fertiliser  consumption. 

During  the  war  and  the  poetwar  period 
our  Industry  has  been  fully  aware  of  the 
Increasing  demand  for  its  products,  and  we 
have  assumed  our  responsibility  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  American  farmer.  Despite 
handicaps  of  labor,  materials  and  transpor- 
tation shortages,  and  through  long  hours  ot 
overtime  work,  installation  of  labor-saving 
machinery  and  "Application  of  advanced 
techniques,  a  Job  has  been  done  of  which 
we  are  proud.  It  is  going  on  at  an  acceler- 
ating pace.  With  more  than  14.000.000  tons 
of  fertiliser  produced  in  1946,  the  Industry 
has  doubled  its  prewar  toimage  and,  by  ma- 
terially increasing  the  plant  food  content 
of  fertilizer,  has  more  than  doubled  the 
volume  of  plant  food  provided  for  American 
farmers.  A  tabulation  Is  attached  ahowing 
the  striking  growth  in  fertiliser  use  during 
the  past  10  years.  We  expect  thet  produc- 
tion in  1947  wUl  at  least  equal  that  of  1946. 
The  effective  Job  that  the  industry  Is  do- 
ing and  is  preparing  to  do  is  demonstrated 
In  these  constructive  steps;  (1)  Our  Asso- 
ciation's recent  survey  shows  that  various 
firms  are  planning  for  additional  capacity 
ranging  from  10  to  66  percent  of  their  pres- 
ent facilities:  (2)  in  connection  with  its 
allocations  of  potash  for  1946-47.  CPA  an- 
nounced that  such  allocations  had  been 
made  to  65  new  plants  that  were  not  in 
existence  In  1945-46  and  for  44  expansions 
of  established  plants;  (3)  recent  public  an- 
nouncements from  numerous  fertilizer  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  Nation  give  informa- 
tion about  new  construction  which  has  l>een 
completed  or  is  under  way:  (4)  new  phos- 
phate mines  and  processing  plants  are  being 
developed  in  the  intermountain  and  South- 
eastern States.  A  large  map.  displayed  in 
this  committee  room,  shows  iht  location  of 
fertiliser  production  facilities,  and  another 
map  shows,  graphically,  fertUiser  consump- 
tion. Comparison  of  the  two  msps  brings 
out  the  coordination  of  production  with 
consumption. 

There  Is  no  question  In  our  minds  that 
when  new  construction  Is  completed  and  as 
soon  as  equipment  can  be  obtained  to  put 
Into  Vise  the  technical  Improvements  de- 
veloped within  the  industry  during  the  war, 
production  will  fully  meet  the  demands  of 
American  farmers. 

Otu*  confidence  that  a  balance  betwe^;^  sup- 
ply and  demand  will  develop  within  the  not 
too  distant  future  doea  not  dim  our  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  a  shortage  exists  cur- 
rently. This  shortage  Is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  us  as  participants  in  the  agricul- 
tural production  performance.  We  are  de- 
tertrined  to  minimise  this  shortage  and  It 
should  not  be  permitted  to  recur.  However, 
If  the  Job  is  to  be  done,  the  industry  must 
not  be  handicapped  by  the  labor  and  trans- 
portation difficulties  which  have  beset  It  in 
the  recent  p.s8t,  nor  must  its  materials,  prod- 
ucts, and  equipment  be  permitted  to  b* 
arbitrarily  diverted  to  other  uses. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  specific  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  or  threaten  shortage  of 
fertilisers:  (1)  Under  the  war  food  pro- 
gram and  because  of  the  Increase  In  farm- 
products   prices,  the  demand   for   fiilHl— 
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bM  considerably  mot*  than  dooWed  alno* 
tlM  be^nntng  of  Um  war  period;  (3  the 
cmcffency  prohtbltkna  acatnat  new  eon- 
aUQCtlon  prevented  autaatanttal  Increai  ee  In 
prodxtetion  faculties:  (S)  strikes.  embs^«oes. 
and  marltlnM  shipping  stoppsfes 
versely  affected  prodt|ctlon:  (4)  tberi 
been  a  serious  shortage  of  boxcars 
movement  of  fertilisers  and  ferUllaei 
terlaJa  throughout  the  war  period— 
staooe.  serious  delays  have  oectorred 
time  to  time  In  the  movement  of  potest: 
producing  points,  and  for  long  pertoc  s 
aupply  of  boxcars  for  phosphate  roc  : 
been  only  ao  to  80  percent  of 
<•)  the  recall  by  the  Army  of  tank  cars 
by  the  Army  to  the  Industry  for  the 
ment  of  sulfuric  acid,  anhydrous 
and  anunonia  solutions.  IX  permitted 
consummated  as  announced,  will  aer 
curtail  the  production  of  superphcspha 
nitrogen  compounda  for  uae  on 
farms — there  are  late  indications  tha ; 
matter  will  be  so  bandied  as  not  to 
fere  with  domestic  supplies;  (8>  Inc 
ahipments  to  off-shore  poeaesblons 
foreign  countries  have  affected  the 
available  for  use  on  this  continent;  (7 
sda  has  not  been  shipping  aa  mucl 
monlum  niuate  to  the  Unltad  SUtct 
year  aa  last  year. 

Consider  the  shortage  In  tains  of  the 
major  plant  fooda: 

NiUogen:    (1>    Nitrate  of  soda 
ally  used  ar  top-  and  side-dressing 
will  be  substantially  smaller  in  su 
year  because  soda  ash  Is  not  avallabh 
which  to  make  it  domestically,  and 
national  allocations  and  strikes  and 
portatlon  shortages  have  decreased 
ports.      (3)    Ammonium    nitrate.      In 
tlonal   cUccatlons   hsve  decreased   dojnestlc 
snd  *mported  supplies.     (3)  Sulphate 
monla.  a  byproduct  of  the  coking  of 
had    production    curtailed    bacatise   o 
strikes,  steel  strikes,  and  embargoes 
prodnct  is  tised  almost  entirety  In 
tlUsers    and    la    being    both    exporter 
shipped  to  (Ashore  territories  in  Larger 
titles  than   last  year.      (4)    Ammonia 
tlons  alone  will  be  In  somewhat  large 
ply  this  year  than  last. 

Phosphates:  Superphosphate 
faUtng  substantially  below  the  volunie 
tldpated      Last  July  Oovemment 
Indicated  a  probable  14  percent 
1M6-47.    Our  association's  tabulation 
superphosphate-producing  plants  whlih 
count    for    atxnit    69    percent    of    the 
United  States  production  ahows  that 
1948  production  was  only    1   percent 
that  of  1945.     The  lower  production 
counted  for  by  strikes  in  some  plants. 
age  of  boxcars  to  move  phosphate  roc  :. 
the  delay  in  reactivating  the  ordnanc^ 
phurlc  add  plant  at  Tallacooea.  Ala. 
nest  efforts  have  been  under  way  for 
to  place  *.hls  plant  Ln  commercial 
but  to  date  this  highly  desirable  end 
been  achieved. 

Potash:  A  regular  and  adequate 
boxcars  for  ahlpment  of  potash  from 
and  r^lnerles  appears  to  be  the  chlel 
in  this  segment  of  our  Industry 

Great  thotigh  the  need  Is,  It  would 
more  and  more  dUBcxilt,  because  of  the 
tmlty  of  the  planting  aaaaon,  to  take 
that  would  be  aa  broadly  effective  as 
be  desired.     However,  every  effort 
made  by   all   concerned   to  amellors^ 
shortage    and    mitigate    the 
dtflcultles  in  every  possible  way.  The  tax>rt 
program  should  not  be  ao  wel^ted  as  to 
give  It  undue  Importance  in  the  pictfire 
a  whole.    Although  official  estimates 
that  there  will  be  practically  aa  much 
gen  available  thla  year  aa  was  distributed 
year,  lepurta  ftom  many  fertillaer 
turcre  Indicate  that  they  are  not 
aaythtng  like  the  quantity  of  nltroge^  they 
last   yeer:    in   fact,   thla  attiatkn 
Important 
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should  be  taken  with  respect  to  transporta- 
tion IX  the  farmers  are  to  receive  the  fer- 
tillaer which  can  be  produced  and  for  which 
they  are  now  asking  and  later  will  be  plead- 
ing. A  firm  Oovemment  policy,  backed  up 
with  strong  directives,  must  provide  trans- 
port now  for  fertilizers.  Boxcars  must  be 
provided.  Tank  cars  must  be  assured  for 
anhydrous  ammoaala  and  ammonia  solutions 
and  for  sulfuric  acid.  Cvery  effort  should 
be  made  by  the  carriers  to  speed  up  ship- 
menu  and  shorten  transit  time.  Ships  are 
vitally  needed  to  bring  In  nitrates  from  Chile 
and  to  carry  phosphate  rock  coastwise. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  immediacy  of 
the  need  of  other  American  Industries  that 
utilise  similar  transportation  facilities — and 
I  am  second  to  none  in  my  respect  for  Ameri- 
can industry  as  a  whole — so  far  as  fertilizers 
for  use  this  year  by  American  farmers  are 
concerned,  time  is  of  the  essence.  The  bulk 
of  these  shipments  must  be  made  within  the 
next  90  days  or  It  will  be  too  late. 


Honor — G>aiiti7 — CajIi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISUNA 

TO  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  February  3.  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
otD,  I  Include  the  foUowing  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Ffbruary 
2.  1B47: 

BOKOa — COTTNTE  T — CASH 

Secretary  Patterson  has  wisely  rejected  the 
applications  for  furloughs  from  the  three 
West  Point  cadets  who  wanted  to  pick  up  a 
few  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  pin  money 
by  pla3nng  professional  football  before  re- 
porting for  their  duties  as  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  United  States  armed  forces. 
No  enlisted  man  in  the  service  who  was  In 
his  right  senses  would  dream  of  asking  a 
furlough  for  any  such  reason.  Had  these  ap- 
plications been  granted  it  would  have  pro- 
vided material  for  fresh  attacks  on  the  Army 
caste  system,  for  It  is  obvious  that  In  being 
cared  for  and  educated,  at  public  expense, 
while  millions  of  their  contemporaries  were 
being  sent  to  fight  or  to  labor  in  far  parts 
of  the  earth,  these  young  men  were  already 
the  objects  of  preferential  treatment. 

The  discouraging  thing  is  that  the  three 
cadets  evidently  made  their  applications  in 
full  exjjectation  that  they  would  be  granted 
and  their  neither  the  cadets  themselves  nor 
a  very  large  proportion  of  professional  foot- 
ball fans  saw  any  impropriety  In  the  whole 
business.  They  simply  felt,  as  so  many  do, 
that  a  man  Is  a  sucker  to  work  for  second 
lieutenant's  wages  when  he  could  be  pulling 
do»-n  30.  30.  or  60  grand. 

All  this  seems  to  argtie  that  something  is 
seriously  wrong  with  the  celebrated  educa- 
tlooal  system  at  the  West  Point  Military 
Aeadamr.  that  it  does  not  infallibly  hicul- 
cate  the  special  soldierly  sense  of  honor  and 
devotion  to  duty  that  has  t>een  claimed  for  it. 
It  also  argues  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  conception  of  the  game  of  football 
aa  a  great  character-building  institution. 

The  next  move,  of  course,  is  up  to  the  three 
players.  If  they  wish  to  resign,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  Two  of  them  are  said 
to  be.  from  a  technical  standpoint.,  among 
the  greatest  players  the  game  has  ever  pro- 
duced, and  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  their  attl- 
txide  has  cost  any  dlmintitlon  of  their  popu- 
larity, escept  possibly  among  some  of  the 
satdtars  who  are  now  dragging  out  their 
tovra  at  duty  in  foreign  poets. 


Only  Tax  ExemptioB  Increase  Will  Help 
Low  iMcone  Groop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or   KICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1947 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  had  no  intention  of  replying  to  the 
February  3  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mason],  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  answer  the  questions  I  brought 
up  in  my  remarks  on  the  Knutson  bill  on 
January  29.  However,  since  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen],  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  has  ad- 
vanced another  plan  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Knutson  plan,  I  felt  that  I  should 
give  my  views  on  that  bill.  I  shall  at  the 
same  time  try  to  set  the  record  straight, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

In  his  remarks  on  Monday,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]  states: 

When  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BwGX!.)  enters  the  "forest  of  taxation."  and 
I  call  it  a  forest  advisedly,  he  runs  the  risk 
of  not  only  becoming  lost  and  confused,  but 
of  not  knowing  in  which  direction  he  Is 
headed. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  apparent- 
ly takes  this  position:  Only  an  expert 
must  discuss  the  subject  «f  taxation  In 
the  House.  The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  ENGEL]  is  not  an  expert.  He 
is  confused,  he  is  lost,  he  does  not  know 
in  which  direction  he  is  headed.  The 
gentleman  from  Dlinois  [Mr.  Mason]  is 
an  expert.  He  is  not  lost.  He  is  not 
confused,  and  he  knows  in  what  direc- 
tion he  Is  headed.  Then  confidently, 
presumably  as  an  expert,  he  enters  that 
"forest  of  taxation"  and  says  in  effect 
I  am  all  wrong. 

I  have  never  posed  as  an  expert.  A 
person  with  (12  a  week  income,  whether 
worker  or  not,  does  not  have  to  get  an 
expert  to  tell  him  when  he  is  hungry. 
An  empty  stomach  tells  him  that.  A 
man  and  wife  do  not  need  an  expert  to 
tell  them  that  they  cannot  live  decently 
on  $1,000  or  $1,100  a  year.  Their  rent, 
grocery,  clothing  bills  testify  louder  than 
any  tax  expert  can  testify  to  that  fact. 
What  we  need  In  the  solution  of  some 
of  these  problems  is  fewer  experts  and 
more  people  with  the  ordinary  horse 
sense  that  some  of  these  experts  seem 
to  lack  so  sadly. 

imaT  SBovu)  m  oxm  tax  roucrr 

I  stated  in  my  remarks  on  January  29 
that  first  and  above  all  I  wanted  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  I  specifically  stated 
that  by  balancing  the  budget  I  included 
an  amount  required  to  amortize  the  na- 
tional debt  on  a  sound  basis.  If  any- 
thing was  left  after  that  I  wanted  these 
86.000,000  in  the  low-income  group  with 
individual  or  family  Incomes  of  $2,500  or 
under  to  be  given  fh^  consideration. 

I  further  stated  that  if  it  were  not  pos- 
sible to  give  everyone  the  full  exemption 
of  $1,000  :or  a  single  and  $2,000  for  a 
married  person,  then  I  would  confine  the 
Increase  In  exemption  to  people  with 
$5,000  Incomes  or  under,  following  a  Re- 
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publican  tax  bill  which  has  passed  this 
House  and  became  a  law  in  1921.  All 
of  these  facts  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
conveniently  forgets. 

CUTTINC  WASTI  AND  TAXES  GO  TOGETHEX 

My  efforts  during  the  past  12  years  to 
cut  waste  and  extravagance  in  all  phases 
of  government  speaks  for  itself.  I  have 
been  working  every  day  with  th*>  chair- 
man and  other  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  cut  appropria- 
tions to  the  bone  and  shall  continue  to  do 
so.  It  is  only  by  cutting  to  the  bone  that 
we  can  hope  to  save  enough  money  to 
give  tax  relief  to  anyone. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Mason]  joins  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Kntitson]  in  his  "punt  and 
prayer"  tax  policy.  They  cut  taxes  first 
and  then  pray  that  the  good  Lord  will 
increase  income  enough,  or  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  be  able  to  cut 
appropriations  enough,  to  make  the  tax 
cut  possible. 

I  want  to  wait  until  the  money  is  In 
the  Treasury  to  divide.  The  Knutson - 
Mason  policy  wants  to  divide  it  before 
It  Is  there  depending  upon  the  opinions 
of  so-called  tax  experts  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  will  be  there.  I  do  not  require 
any  tax  expert  under  my  policy  to  learn 
whether  the  money  is  there  or  how  much 
money  there  will  be  to  divide.  An  add- 
ing machine  will  tell  me. 

AHX    THERE    $i2-A-WEEK    WORKERS? 

In  referring  to  my  Illustration  of  the 
$12-a-week  worker,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  says,  in  effect,  "There  just  is  not 
such  a  thing,"  that  the  wage-and-hour 
bin  provided  for  a  minimum  wage  of  40 
cents  an  hour.  Does  he  not  know  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Act  leaves  out  millions 
of  workers,  that  It  applies  only  to  work- 
ers engaged  in  work  that  comes  under 
Interstate  commerce? 

Let  me  refer  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois to  an  article  from  the  January  Issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest,  page  55,  entitled 
"How  Georgia  Teachers  Got  a  Raise." 
A  headnote  called  it  "An  amazing  cam- 
paign to  rescue  teachers  from  starva- 
tion." The  article  quotes  from  a  letter 
received  by  Mr.  Mauney  D.  Collins,  Geor- 
gia State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, from  one  of  his  teachers  whose 
name  was  George  Thomas.  The  letter 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  I  don't  think  I'll  teach  any  more. 
I  am  now  earning  $8.25  weekly,  I  can't  get 
married  on  that. 

The  article  continues: 

George  Thomas'  resignation  was  the  six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  sub- 
mitted by  Georgia  teachers  In  18  months. 
Teachers  who  had  left  during  the  war  were 
not  returning — nor  would  they  as  long  as 
factories  paid  $25  a  week  for  semiskilled 
workers. 

The  article  then  states  that  teachers' 
pay  was  raised  50  percent.  If  these 
teachers  who  received  as  low  as  $825 
a  week  were  increased  50  percent,  the 
man  who  took  Thomas'  place  would  now 
be  receiving  $12.37  V2  a  week,  less  12 
cents  tax  deduction  weekly.  And  yet  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason] 
who  taught  school  for  33  years,  says  there 
Is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  $12-a-week  worker. 
The  same  condition  exists  In  many  other 
States. 


Under  the  Knutson  plan  which  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  defending,  he 
would  receive  2  cents  a  week  tax  reduc- 
tion, while  the  man  with  a  $300,000  in- 
come would  reecive  nearly  $44,985  a  year 
reduction. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  ex- 
amine the  Treasury  records  he  will  find 
that  in  1944  there  were  21.600.000  indi- 
viduals with  incomes  of  $1,000  or  under, 
9.370.000  of  whom  were  heads  of  families. 
Those  people  paid  more  than  $500,000  000 
in  taxes  of  various  kinds  in  1944.  Many 
were  workers,  others  were  retired  em- 
ployees and  still  others  were  aged  people 
trying  to  earn  enough  over  and  above 
their  social  security  or  retirement  pay 
to  make  a  liveUhood. 

I  am  placing  into  the  Record  excerpts 
from  a  very  few  of  the  many,  many  let- 
ters I  have  received  on  this  subject. 
There  is  one,  however,  that  I  want  to 
include  in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 
Prom  an  aged  Florida  resident  I  received 
the  following  letter: 

That  the  little  man  earning  $10  a  week 
has  to  make  an  Income-tax  report  Is  some- 
thing that  doesn't  make  sense.  I  had  to. 
At  the  age  of  80.  hardly  able  to  earn  $10  a 
week.  I  have  filed  a  report  for  about  5  years 
and  In  that  time  only  once  have  made  enough 
to  go  over  $500  In  any  one  year.  What  a 
waste  of  paper  and  time  of  auditors  to  check 
such  a  report. 

I  am  sure  that  this  man  does  not  have 
to  have  a  tax  expert  or  tax  payment  to 
make  him  tax  conscious.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  with  his 
occasional  political  foresight,  has  placed 
a  provision  in  his  bill  which  will  make  It 
unnecessary  for  this  man  to  pay  a  tax. 
Dr.  Townsend  will  undoubtedly  show  his 
profound  gratitude  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  by  publishing  his  pic- 
ture over  proper  laudatory  remarks  in 
the  next  Issue  of  the  Townsend  Weekly. 

And  now  comes  the  other  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen],  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  who  is  on  the  Re- 
publican steering  committee  of  the  House 
and  one  of  the  Republican  House  leaders, 
with  a  substitute  plan  which  will  give 
preference  to  the  low-income  group. 

Let  us  see  in  what  way  the  Allen  plan 
differs  from  the  Knutson  plan  which  they 
are  now  apparently  willing  to  throw  into 
the  ash  can.  The  Knutson  plan  gives 
this  low-income  group,  $2,500  a  year  or 
under,  which  I  am  trying  to  help,  a  20 
percent  reduction.  The  Allen  plan  gives 
them  the  same  20  percent  reduction  and 
cuts  reductions  in  the  higher  income 
brackets  to  171/2, 15,  and  10  percent.  The 
gentleman  from  Hlinois  [Mr.  Allen] 
walks  up  to  this  school  teacher  and  others 
like  him  and  says  "The  Republican  Party 
is  your  friend.  We  are  giving  you  the 
same  2-cent  reduction  that  Mr.  Knutson 
was  going  to  give  you,  but  we  are  only 
cutting  that  $300.000-a-year  man's  tax 
$24,492  instead  of  $48,985  a  year." 

The  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau  but 
the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob.  The  word 
"hell"  Is  a  perfectly  good  Biblical  word. 
It  describes  a  place  that  Is  so  hot  asbestos 
will  burn  and,  of  course,  paper  does  not 
stand  a  chance.  I  hope  I  am  within  the 
rules  when  I  tell  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Allen],  that  his  plan  is  alto- 
gether too  slight  an  improvement;  that  I 
would  consign  his  plan  to  the  same  plaot 


to  which  I  consigned  the  Knutson  bill  in 
the  House  cafeteria  the  other  day. 

Here  are  a  handful  of  typical  excerpts 
from  the  hundreds  of  letters  I  am  receiv- 
ing: 

Prom  an  Indiana  former  civil-service 
employee: 

I  am  a  retired  civil  service  emplojree  hav- 
ing worked  in  the  local  postofflce  for  nearly 
40  rears.  I  receive  an  annuity  of  $1,200  per 
year.  In  these  times  and  under  present 
conditions  a  man  and  his  wife  must  do  an 
awful  lot  of  figuring  to  make  a  sum  like  this 
provide  adequate  living.  But  I  can't  count 
on  all  of  this  $1,200  as  it  Is  subject  to  the 
Federal  income  tax. 

Prom  a  Massachusetts  school  teacher: 

Several  years  ago.  the  school  teachers  were 
exempt  from  the  Federal  Income  tax.  How 
did  it  come  about  that  they  lost  that  com- 
pensation? Two  thousand  dollars  a  year  is 
little  enough  to  pay  a  teacher,  but  lop  off 
$400  Income  tax  and  what  have  you  but  a 
starvation  wage? 

Prom  a  West  Virginia  doubting  Dem- 
ocrat : 

I  was  surprised  when  I  noticed  that  you 
were  in  favor  of  cutting  the  taxes  in  the 
lower  brackets  in  order,  as  you  said,  to  favor 
the  poor  man.  I  should  think  that  this 
would  be  a  radical  departure  from  the  old 
Republican  Party  line.  If  the  rest  of  the 
Republican  Party  comes  around  to  your  way 
of  thinking  they  can  be  assured  of  my  sup- 
port in  1948. 

Prom  a  New  York  ex-teacher: 
I  happen  to  be  a  retired  teacher  and  20  per- 
cent reduction  of  income  taxes  would  amount 
to  55  cents  a  week. 

Prom  a  widow  In  New  York  State: 
I  am  a  widow  58  years  old.  I  am  trying  to 
maintain  a  home  by  doing  practical  nursing. 
It  cuu  pretty  deeply  to  have  to  pay  the 
present  20-percent  tax  above  $600  incomes. 
I  have  no  dependents.  Probably  the  most 
practical  solution  would  be  to  get  one,  but 
I  prefer  not  to  do  so  if  I  can  make  the  grade 
without. 

Prom  Austin.  Tex.: 

We  shall  use  our  efforts  in  every  way  to 
help  defeat  each  and  every  Uember  who  votes 
for  a  straight  cut  of  20  percent  across  the 
board. 

Prom  a  Michigan  Insurance  man: 

In  the  past  week  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion throughout  central  Michigan,  and  I 
believe  that  over  90  percent  of  our  people 
favor  your  plan  over  the  other. 

Prom  a  New  Jersey  doctor: 

I  have  been  a  Republican  all  my  life  and 
am  a  retired  M.  D.  I  receive  a  small  pension 
of  $73  a  month.  This,  plus  some  savings,  my 
wife  and  I  must  live  on.  I  assure  you  It  is  a 
problem  with  the  cost  of  food  and  commodi- 
ties.   Your  plan  is  sensible. 


RelieTiBf  Httman  Safferinr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.HUBER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6.  1947 

Mr.  HUBER.  J>fr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
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from  the  Oberlin  (Ohio)  Times  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1947: 

BSUBVTIfC    HTTMAM    tXTmXU*9 

With  the  war  so  many  months  o^r  and 
the  peace  still  not  fiilly  won.  our 
and  dtTktod  world  hM  reached  new 
c'  grief  and  despair,  at  hunger  and 
aloo.     Into  all  thU.  which  has  most 
tary  agenclea  standing  aghast,  the 
Friends  Service   Committee  has  thrown 
•fforta  to  relieve   human   suffering 
good  will  and  understanding 
The  coinmltte«  is  working  In 
countriss  and  plans  to  carry   1 
Into  others  as  aoon  as  poa&ible 

The  friends  ha»e  no  axes  to  grind  J  Their 
laudable  history  is  one  of  work  canted  out 
in  a  spirit  that  seeks  not  merely  to  i  llevlate 
distress  but  to  reconcile  the  discord  int  ele- 
Bksnu  that  caused  it.  All  of  the  rork  of 
the  coBunittcs  grows  out  of  the  basic  Quaker 
belief  in  "that  of  Ood  in  every  mm"  and 
a  profound  faith  In  the  power  of  love  to 
"take  away  the  occasion  for  all  wars 

To  do  rell<ff  work,  which  is 
spirit  that  makes  for  permanent  goo<  1 
^n^of  the  committee's  major 
allot^tts  work,  both  at  home  and 
committee  seeks  to  penetrate  beyord 
mands  of  the  immediate  need  to  th 
Ills  of  the  spirit  which  cause  confltc 
men. 

Famine  this  winter  hovers  like  a 
over  the  ravaged  earth.     Fear  and 
and  blttemesa  divide  the  nations,  vie 
vanquished.     Man.   instead   of   laying; 
his    arms.    Is    inventing    yet    more 
weapons  of  dsstructlcn      It  is 
the  face  of  ail  this,  to  know  that  tht 
can    Friends    Service    Committee 
ened  by  the  support  of  an  ever- 
bost  of  like-minded  Individuals  and 
prepares  to  extend  its  work  at  hotM 
foteign  fields. 
^    It   Is  heartening  to  know,  too.* 
eomraunity  has  an  Impressive 
In  the  Friends'  relief  work    Mr  and 
Domonkos.  In  charge  of  shipments 
vicinity,  report  s  gratifying  response 
college  dormitories  where  they  make 
collections  of  clothing.     They  praise 
work  of  local  farmers  who  hsve 
to  the  AFSC's  Ralston  relief  cereal 
Cberlln.  always  quick  to  feci  and 
wants  of  the  unfortunate,  has  bee:  i 
unselflsh  in  this  work  which  is  so  I 
to  the  postwar  world.     Just  last  wsel 
stance,   s   locsl  store  contributed 
of  hose  and  socks  to  the  commit 
gram.     Perhaps  you,  too.  would  like 
s  contribution  which,  however  small 
gratefully   received.     A   brief   phone 
Imre  Domonkos  at  Ot>erItn  9361  will 
an  opportunity  to  do  your  part  in 
human  suffering  and  iDcreasing  good 
understanding  among  men. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARHS 

or 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORm 

or  oasooN 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENTA  HVES 
Thursday.  February  6.  1947 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.    Mr.  Speal  er 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
a.«;  a  part  thereof  an  article  wri 
the  Southern  Lumberman  by 
Rogers,  an  attorney  of  Portlan 
This  article  Is  an  excellent  state^ient 
the    portal-to-portal    pay    cont 
which  at  present  is  undergoing 
eration  by  Congress. 
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Following  is  a  copy  of  the  article  men- 
tioned: 

One  of  the  most  in^esslng  problems  which 
will  face  the  new  Congress  when  it  convenes 
will  b«  that  of  enacting  long -overdue  amend- 
menu  to  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  The  tre- 
mendous potential  liabUities  which  business 
of  all  kinds  Is  facing  as  a  result  of  twisted 
and  tortured  Interpretations  and  cdminlstra- 
tlons  of  this  law  are  so  staggering  that  only 
by  the  speediest  action  reestablishing  the 
original  intent  of  Congress  can  most  Amer- 
ican bustncsB  be  released  from  the  danger  of 
bankruptcy.  Most  students  of  the  activities 
of  the  Wage-Hour  Division  and  the  Supreme 
Court  under  this  act  are  convinced  that  the 
uncertainties  which  now  surround  it  are 
principally  responsible  for  the  production 
difBculties  that  have  plagued  industry  In 
the  last  2  years.  New  machinery,  new  plants, 
new  research  and  development  programs,  and 
all  capital  investments  needed  to  replenish 
and  enlarge  American  industry  are  jeoi>ar- 
dlzed  or  completely  halted  until  business  can 
know  whether  It  is  bankrupt  or  soilvent. 

When  it  Is  remembered  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  law  was  to  eliminate  child 
labor  and  sweatshop  conditions,  the  perver- 
sion of  the  act  is  apparent  There  is  hardly 
an  employee  In  the  United  States  today  who 
Is  not  receiving  more  than  the  minimum 
wage:  yet  there  is  hardly  an  emplojrer  who  Is 
not  threatened  by  some  new  interpretation 
of  this  act.  with  a  possibility  of  retroactive 
double  liability  sufficient  to  bankrupt  him. 
whenever  the  Administrator  or  a  disgruntled 
employee  gets  tiround  to  it.  Unless  the  act 
Is  immediately  returned  to  Its  original  con- 
cept— that  of  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hour  legislation.  American  Industry  will 
continue  to  be  completely  hobbled  in  its  ef- 
fort to  poiu  out  its  maximum  prodnction  and 
thus  solve  our  inflation  and  strike  problems. 

POSnSLt    LIASIUTUS    TBKMEKIKrOS 

The  possible  back-wage  liabilities  under 
the  act  as  It  Is  now  being  Interpreted  and 
administered,  are  fantastic.  The  logging  and 
Itunber  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
States  alone  estimates  Its  possible  retroactive 
pay  claims  at  •172.000.C00.  including  the 
mandatory  double  damages  now  In  the  law. 
The  steel  Industry  guesses  a  possible  t500.- 
000.000;  chemicals.  $200,000,000:  automobiles. 
t200.000.000  to  $300,000  000.  and  so  on  down 
the  line  of  every  major  Industry  in  America. 
And  these  are  back  wages  only — they  do  not 
take  Into  account  the  greatly  increased  costs 
of  future  production  or  the  decline  in  the 
amount  of  goods  which  will  be  produced. 
Using  the  Northwest  logging  and  lumbering 
Industry  again  for  an  example,  it  Is  there  es- 
timated that  logs  will  cost  $1.75  per  M  more 
to  produce,  and  production  will  drop  by  2 
billion  feet  annually — a  loss  of  approx- 
imately 03,000  badly  needed  new  houses  each 
year.  And  in  proportion  to  its  production 
and  wages,  the  Southern  legging  and  lumber 
Industry  can  compute  a  possible  retroactive 
wage  liability,  cost  increase,  and  production 
loss  In  all  respects  comparable  to  this. 

The  Wage-Hour  Act  is.  in  fact.  Interpreted 
and  administered  as  a  relic  of  the  Wallace 
pig-killing  economy  of  scarcity  days.  In  a 
time  of  our  history  when  the  national  inter- 
est— even  the  siu^ival  of  our  freedom  as  a 
people — demands  the  maximum  outpouring 
of  goods  at  the  lowest  cost,  this  laiw  is  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  result  in  lessened  production 
and  high  costs.  It  is  thus  achle%'lng  the  very 
opposite  result  Congress  Intended  for  it. 

WH.*T  IS  WORK? 

The  major  troubles  of  the  lumber  and  min- 
ing Industry,  and  all  industries  having  large 
manufacturing  plants,  are  known  as  the 
portal -to-portal,  travel  time,  or  gate-to-gate 
theories  of  work.  These  concepts,  "^hlch  are 
different  names  for  the  same  thing,  arte* 
under  section  7  (a)  of  the  act,  which  re- 
quires pay  at  one-and-one-half  times  the 


employee's  regular  rate  for  all  work  in  excess 
of  40  hours  per  week.  The  specific  difficulty 
arises  because  Congress  did  not  define  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  "work."  A  reading  nf 
the  debates,  committee  reports,  and  all  other 
source  material  demonstrates  clearly  that  no- 
body In  Congress  believed  the  word  needed 
definition— whatever  the  parties  involved 
had  agreed  was  work,  or  custom,  or  practice 
defined  as  work  was  work.  Congressmen 
Involved  also  knew  they  were  legislating  to 
affect  hundreds  of  different  industries,  thou- 
sands of  plants,  and  millions  of  employees 
and  that  no  rigid  definition  of  "work  '  was 
possible  or  practical.  They  therefore  failed 
to  define  the  word,  which  under  the  accepted 
niles  of  construction  of  statutes  should  have 
the  meaning  it  bed  to  the  Interested  parties 
the  employer,  and  his  employees,  as  em- 
bodied in  their  custom,  practice,  or  agree- 
ments, express  or  implied. 

However,  the  Administrstor  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  done  what  Congre&s  re- 
tused  to  do.  In  the  Tennessee  Coal  it  Iron 
and  the  Jewell  Ridge  Coal  Co  cases  it  was 
held  that  the  dictionary  definition  shotild 
be  applied  to  the  word  "work."  whatever  it 
meant  to  the  employer  who  was  paying  for 
it  and  the  employee  who  was  doingjlt.  and 
the  man  was  "at  work"  if  what  he  wat  doing: 

1.  Took  place  on  the  employer's  property; 

2.  Involved  physical  or  mental  exertion; 
whether  burdensome  or  not; 

3.  Was  for  the  employer's  benefit;  and 

4.  Was  under  the  employer's  direction  or 
control. 

Thus  It  was  decided  that  the  men  involved 
In  those  cases  were  at  work  while  riding 
from  the  collar  or  portal  of  the  mine  to  the 
working  face  and  return,  although  In  the  lat- 
ter case  (Jewell  Ridge)  the  employer  and 
the  men.  through  their  union,  the  UMW, 
had  agreed  In  a  solemn  union  contract  that 
the  men  were  "st  work"  only  at  the  working 
face,  and  were  paid  only  on  that  basts.  This 
contractual  arrangement  only  expressed  a 
long -continued  custom  of  the  Industry,  but 
neither  the  custom  nor  the  union  contract 
was  held  Important  In  the  face  of  the  dic- 
tionary definition. 

WALKING  TIMS 

The  next  logical  extension  of  this  substitu- 
tion of  the  dictionary  for  the  Ideas  and  agree- 
ments of  men  came  in  the  Mount  Clemens 
Pottery  case,  where  It  was  decided  that  men 
were  working  when  they  were  wallcing  to 
work  from  the  gate  where  they  punched  the 
time  clock  and  back  again  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  though  this  time  the  travel  was  walk- 
ing, and  instead  of  underground  in  a  mine 
was  In  a  brightly  lighted  factory  over  clean, 
painted  floors.  It  was  on  the  employer's 
property,  walking  involves  exertion,  the  em- 
ployer could  not  produce  and  sell  his  goods 
if  the  men  did  not  walk  from  the  gate  to 
the  machines,  and  the  men  were  subject  to 
the  employer's  control,  the  court  said — so 
the  men  were  entitled  to  retroactive  pay  for 
that  time  at  the  overtime  rate,  doubled,  once 
again  notwithstanding  a  long-continued  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary. 

This  is  the  situation  which  must  be  faced 
by  the  whole  legging  and  lumber  industry, 
the  steel,  rubber,  aircraft,  chemical,  meat, 
automobile,  and  all  other  Industries  having 
woods  or  large  plants  to  man.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  "work"  has  been  changed,  not 
by  Congress  but  by  the  Wage-Hour  Admin- 
istrator and  the  courts  which  acquiesced  In 
his  ideas.  And  it  has  been  changed  not  only 
for  the  future,  which  would  be  bad  enough, 
but  for  the  past,  and  not  only  at  the  hourly 
rate  but  for  three  times  that  amount,  since 
It  Is  double  the  overtime  rate. 

Nor  are  the  act's  complexities,  with  Its 
double,  retroactive  penalties,  confined  to  this 
subject.  The  meaning  of  "regular  rate"  Is 
now  claimed  to  have  changed  to  the  "average 
rate"  per  week,  arrived  at  by  dividing  all 
amounts  paid  by  the  hotirs  worked.  In  the 
computation    of    overtime — an    Idea    which 
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often  results  In  pyramiding  overtime  on  over- 
time, and  If  upheld  would  cost  the  United 
States  Treasury  somewhere  between  two  and 
six  billion  (this  is  not  a  misprint)  dollars 
under  cost-plus  stevedoring  contracts. 

Every  business,  no  matter  how  small,  faces 
the  heavy  fog  of  financial  uncertainty — like- 
wise double  and  retroactive — when  window 
washers  of  an  ofllce  building  are  said  to  be 
necessary  for  production  for  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  a  small  garage  repairing  an  occa- 
sional log  truck  is  said  to  be  subject  to  this 
Federal  law. 

NO   COMPROMISE 

And  if  the  crystal  ball  and  the  lawyer  can't 
predict  what  will  change  next  under  this  law, 
and  the  employer  is  found  to  have  violated 
it  unknowingly,  with  the  heavy  penalties 
facing  him.  he  may  not.  the  courts  say.  com- 
promise this  past  burden  with  his  employees, 
though  not  to  do  so  may  mean  bankruptcy 
and  his  employees  might  want  to  compro- 
mise rather  than  lose  their  Jobs  through  the 
employer's  insolvency.  This  is  not  a  situ- 
ation created  by  Congress,  for  nothing  in 
the  act  forbids  such  an  agreement — it  results 
solely  from  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  short,  the  wage-hour  law  has  been 
turned  far  away  from  the  objective  Congress 
had  in  mind,  and  has  t>ecome  a  legal  booby 
trap  so  dangerous  as  to  threaten  all  indus- 
trial and  economic  progress  of  our  Nation. 
This  is  a  situation  demanding  the  prompt- 
est action  by  the  new  Congress,  for  until  the 
shackles  of  uncertainty  and  bankruptcy  can 
be  struck  from  business,  large  and  small, 
expansion,  new  equipment,  and  research  are 
almost  impossible.  No  real  Industrial  prog- 
ress will  be  possible  in  America  until  Con- 
gress strikes  down  this  great  evil  which  is 
being  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  social 
progress. 


Letters  to  Confrettmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  coNNECTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  February  6,  1947 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  appearing  in  the  New  London 
Day  on  February  4, 1947,  entitled  "Letters 
to  Congressmen": 

Lrrmts  to  congressmen 

The  CIO  News  has  been  endeavoring  to 
awaken  members  of  CIO  unions  to  their 
right — nay,  their  duty — to  write  to  their 
Members  of  Congress  about  Important  legis- 
lation. Much  of  what  the  CIO  newspaper 
says  Is  literal  truth— not  subject  to  the 
slightest  criticism. 

It  points  out  that  the  Member  of  Congress 
represents  the  voters  of  his  district  or  State, 
as  the  case  may  be;  that  what  the  voter 
thinks  and  wants  should  have  considerable 
influence  with  the  Member  (there  la  room  for 
a  little  qualification  on  that  score,  but  more 
on  that  point  later);  that  unless  the  voters 
write  to  him  and  tell  him  what  they  think, 
he  won't  know;  that  no  one  letter  Is  going  to 
influence  his  vote  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
many  letters  will,  presumably;  that  the 
quickest  way  of  putting  your  Congressman 
to  work  for  you  is  to  write  to  him,  not  once 
but  frequently,  as  the  occasion  demands. 

This  is  all  very  fine  if  all  of  the  people, 
representing  all  shades  of  opinion,  can  be  In- 
duced to  write  to  their  Representatives  and 
Senators  not  Just  once  but  frequently,  as  the 
need  seems  to  arise.  If  only  the  CIO  mem- 
l)ers  follow  this  advice,  In  any  great  num- 


bers. It  stands  to  reason  that  the  legislator 
Is  going  to  get  a  very  one-sided  picture  of 
what  his  constituents  want  him  to  do.  As  for 
the  influence  upon  the  Member,  there  is  rea- 
son for  some  argument  there.  There  have 
been  legislators  who  have  bluntly  refused  to 
vote  for  some  measure  that  they  knew  to  be 
imwise  even  though  deluged  with  a  letter- 
writing  campaign  induced  by  some  special 
interests.  Thus,  during  the  OPA  flght,  there 
was  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  OPA 
to  bury  legislators  in  letters  favoring  continu- 
ance. They  urged  people  to  write  Congress. 
No  one  urged  those  against  continuance  to 
express  their  views. 

In  short  any  Representative  or  Senator 
must  bear  In  mind  that  his  mail  does  not 
necessarily  provide  a  true  cross-section  of 
the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  particularly 
when  he  begins  getting  form  letters  or  form 
postcards.  He  must  learn  to  separate  the  In- 
spired letter  from  the  spontaneously  sincere 
letter.  Certainly  inspired  letters  should 
carry  some  weight  with  him.  but  they  are  not 
as  valuable  as  an  Indication  of  what  the  peo- 
ple want  as  the  uninspired  ones.  Evaluation 
of  these  letters  Is  part  of  the  Congressman's 
Job.  After  he  has  digested  all  of  them,  he 
must  still  use  his  own  best  Judgment  In  de- 
ciding how  he  will  vote.  If  he  Is  to  represent 
the  people  properly.  If  he  doesn't  do  this 
he  win.  quite  likely,  be  voting  for  an  organ- 
ised minority  Instead  of  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people — for  the  majority  of  his  con- 
stituents, insofar  as  he  can  determine  whst 
they  want. 

Finally,  there  Is  one  point  that  some  organ- 
izations advocating  letter  writing  to  congres- 
sional  organizations  do  not  altogether  ap- 
preciate— the  fact  that  the  Congressman  or 
Senator  may  have  no  means  of  handling 
many  thousands  of  letters  readily.  The  late 
Senator  Francis  T.  Maloney  once  said  that 
he  received  15.000  letters  on  one  Important 
Issue  before  Congress,  and  that  It  took  wseks 
for  his  clerical  staff  to  sort  them  out,  answer 
them,  and  give  him.  the  tabulated  result,  by 
which  time  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what 
he  was  going  to  do  In  this  important  matter 
anyway,  since  far  more  information  on  it  was 
available  to  him  than  to  90  percent  of  the 
people  who  wrote  to  him. 


A  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  in  1953 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday  February  6.  1947 

Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  suggestion  has 
been  advanced  that  a  second  World's 
Fair  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1953.  com- 
memorating the  one-hundred-and-fiftl- 
eth  anniversary  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. The  suggestion  has  met  with  en- 
thusiastic response  by  representatives  of 
over  a  hundred  civic  groups  in  St.  Louis 
and  the  idea  seems  to  have  caught  on. 
At  the  present  time  a  large  committee  Is 
working  on  the  project  and  it  seems 
really  probable  that  the  idea  has  a  good 
chance  to  materialize. 

Under  leave  granted  me,  I  include,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  on  January  27  on  the  sub- 
ject of  another  St.  Louis  World's  Fair: 

AM  IDCA  TAKES  SHAPE 

The  dream  of  another  St.  Louis  world's 
fair — a  supercelebratlon  of  the  one  hundred 


and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  in  1953— began  to  assume  form  at 
last  Friday's  meeting  of  the  represenutives 
of  86  outstanding  community  organizations 
In  the  Academy  of  Science.  Further  prog- 
ress will  be  the  announcement,  in  a  day  or 
two,  of  a  preliminary  survey  committee  by 
Stratford  Lee  Morton,  temporary  chairman. 

This  group  should  study  all  the  msjor  as« 
pects  of  the  proposal— theme,  site,  scope, 
cost,  financing,  participants,  publicity,  con- 
struction, housing,  etc. — so  that  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive picture  may  be  unveiled  In  April. 
This  report,  obvloualy,  will  be  subject  to 
change:  but  It  ought  to  get  the  many  Ideas 
expressed  more  or  less  spontaneously  on  Fri- 
day down  to  a  few  common  denominators  as 
the  base  for  more  specific  plans. 

The  measure  of  enthtisiasm  which  St.  Louis 
can  muster  for  this  work  may  well  be  a  pre- 
vision of  the  city's  future.  Eagerness  and 
Imagination— tempered  by  prudence — wUI 
promise  even  more  than  a  thrlUlng  exposi- 
tion. Naturally,  we  are  unmindful  and 
proud  that  the  suggestion  for  a  1953  fair 
was  first  made  on  this  page,  yet  we  concede 
that  the  idea  Is  too  big  to  be  exploited  as 
a  one-newspaper  promotion. 

We  feel  that  not  only  the  other  news- 
papers, but  all  agencies  and  Institutions  of 
Influence  In  St.  Louis  will  further  the  project 
with  zeal  and  with  energy  as  lU  feasibility 
and  its  many  advantages  are  made  increas- 
ingly spparent. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  day  of 
great  fairs  is  past,  but  the  evidence  is  against 
them.  The  pattern  of  1904  may  well  be  out- 
dated, but  a  new  pattern  can  be  found  for 
new  times — times  In  which  the  ease  and 
speed  of  travel  and  the  heightened  Interssi 
of  people  everywhere  In  people  everywhere 
else  can  bring  together  larger  crowds  than 
any  before  assembled.  Others  say  that  ths 
world  U  now  too  poor  for  such  ventures. 
But  Is  not  enterprise  the  specific  for  pov- 
erty? Cotulder  Chicago's  two  fairs  held  In 
years  of  panic  and  depression.  There  Is  no 
obstacle  which  will  not  vie'd  to  intelligent 
determination. 

The  occasion  Is  a  significant  ons— com- 
memoration of  the  "real-estste  deal"  by 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  Insured  that  ths 
United  States  should  become  a  world  power. 
It  Is  fitting  that  the  other  powers  should 
now  Join  In  a  celebration  which  In  Itself 
could  make  a  great  contribution  to  that 
close;  union  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
which  will  enable  them  to  live  In  peace  and 
plenty. 

It  Is  a  great  underUklng  worthy  of  great 
effort. 


Reot  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6   1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
two  articles  from  the  United  States  Mu- 
nicipal News,  a  service  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  entitled 
"Rent  Control"  and  "For  the  Record." 
They  follow: 

KENT   CONTBOL 

In  connection  with  a  resolution  adopted  l>y 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  call- 
ing for  continuation  of  adequate  and  fair 
rent  control,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  January  26  said: 
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'AOBQCATs  un  rum  coimoa. 
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•Tlje   Katlonls    mayors    in 
WMiklngtoo  regantcd  tunttlng  a«  thr|r 
■rgaet  proMrm.    AccordlnglT  they 
tb*  Wacner-Bnender-Taft  hoiKtns  toil 
'only  pnKticaM«  means'  of  meetisf  tta  < 
tug  needs  of  all.    Tbey  also  asked 
to  emitinue   adequate  and  fatr*  rent 
imtil  the  bouaing  shortage  ends. 
ahortage  will  not  end  on  June  SO. 
of  aBptratton  of  rent  control,  la  erlden 
**1%*  mayora  agreed   that  removaJ 
control  wouM  resnlt  in  btmdreda  a 
aands  of  ertctions  and  disruption  of 
of    millions.      Without    rent    ceiling 
Mayor    Stanley    Church,    of    New 
bomes  In  many  areas  wotUd  go  to  'the 
biiders.  (ordng  rents  above  the 
veterans  and  people  of  modest  means 
Tbe  argument  ot  those  who  would 
tn^  lifted  immediately  Is  that  rent  l 
would    be   temporary   becaxise   relief 
iMWlln  shortsge  would  be  speeded. 
esoM  It  takes  months  to  build 
ticularty  apartment  bouaea  and  hug 
houalng  pro]ects.  the  period  before 
come  mtist  be  longer  than  tn  the  case 
clothing,  and  other  necessities  of 
Tbis  time  element  la.  of  course,  but 
tor  which  ptrts  rents  in  a  special 
It  seems  to  us  to  make  clear  the  need 
control,    even    without    consideration 
given  to  the  added  Inflationary 
would  be  exerted  by  a  sharp  upwari 
ment  In  tbe  coat  ot  so  suttstsntiul  an 
rent  In  the  ordinary  man's  budget 

"Senator  Turr  told  the  Mayors 
that  he  would  support  some  form  of 
rent  control.     Despite  tremendous 
against  It.  that  seems  to  be  the 
attitude  in  Congress      Ceilings  may 
be  modified,  since  landlords'  expense^ 
a  general  upward  trend.    But  the  co 
the  mayors,   baaed  on   experience 
plight  of  bone  seekers  in  sll  parts 
country,  should  And  responsive  ears  I 
Ington      The  multiple  hardship  that 
follow  removal  now  of  the  protectloi 
ed  by  adequate  and  fair  control  is  »c 
thmt  no  mayor  or  no  Member  of 
CMi  contemplate  with  equanimity. 
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rOATIU  BICOttB 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  ann 
ferance  of  tbe  Urn  led  States 
Mayors  on  January  31.  1947: 

"Mayor  Rilkv.  of  Portland.  Oreg. 
like  to  ask  Mr  Green  11  the  American 
Uon  of  Labor  condoDca.  supports,  or 
In  municipal  employees  striking  agai 
government. 

"Mr.    WnxiAM    Oaiaui.    president 
American  PMIeration  of  Labor    I  wii 
you.  Mayor,  frankly,  ttet  the  American 
eration  of  Labor  m«A«  «  public 

ment  a  long  Uam  afo  that  tbm , 

8Ute».  eounttea.  and  municipalities  . 
different  relationship  to  the  pci'ple 
their  soikMavcn  than  «o  thM«  emp  i 
prt»aie  Wl»mij     F«'»  that  rewann.  t 
Iran  rMlfr»tto«  ol  Ubur  doe*  uoi 
<vr  approM  MlfeM  aC  tut*.  «0(Mliy, 
bicipai  Wipmiin  HitMH  the  govrr 
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SXTKNttlON  or  HUIAIU  S 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANi: 

or  MAMSOIUaBm 

IN  -nu  HOUW  or  RKritWSKTA'flVM 

rhnr»4at.  F^bruarg  tf.  t$4 

Mr  LANE.    Mr.  BpMJter.  what  %  hap- 
pening to  our  occupation  forces  1 1  Ocr 


many?  When  this  question  was  first 
raised,  some  weeks  ago.  the  State  De- 
partment was  quick  to  discourage  any 
thought  of  an  investigation.  To  probe 
into  the  matter  at  this  time,  it  was 
claimed,  would  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment in  Its  negotiations  with  the  other 
powers.  j 

And  so  the  question  was  sidetracked. 
The  hush-hush  policy  of  the  State  and 
War  Departments  has  veiled  the  whole 
affair  in  official  secrecy,  but  tbe  letters 
coming  through  from  the  men  who  serve 
In  the  occupotion  army,  tell  us  that  all  is 
far  from  well. 

Perhaps  o  ir  officers  are  becoming  In- 
fected with  the  atmosphere  of  militaiy 
caste,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
country  wliich  they  occupy,      j 

On  the  theory  that  an  ofBcc^  can  do 
no  wrong,  a  wide  gulf  Js  now  separating 
them  from  the  men  in  the  ranks  whom 
they  profess  to  lead.  Discipline  is  weak- 
ening. Demoralization  is  setting  in. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Germans 
are  privately  ridiculing  our  behavior. 

Here's  what  one  American  soldier  re- 
ports of  the  goings-OTi.  and  I  quote 
from  a  letter  which  reads  as  follows: 

HUSSQUSETXas  AKD  HK.\0«CAaTZas  T9CGP, 
FOBTT-SECOND  CONSTABULARY  S«UAJ>BOM. 

Freuing.  G<>rmany.  December  8.  1946. 
Cungresaman  Thomas  J.  Lane, 

Lmwrenee,  Mfiss. 

Sia:  I  feel  it  necessary  to  bring  to  youi  at- 
tention some  very  adverse  conditions  being 
practiced  over  here  in  this  particular  unit. 

As  you  know  and  I  know,  our  food  situa- 
tion ia  in  a  eertous  condition,  yet  there  are 
numerous  bl^h-ranking  oiBcers  here  that 
liave  their  American  (ainllica  aa  wciU  as  hav- 
ing German  famillea  eating  our  basic  ra- 
tions. The  local  oOcers'  mesa  located  here 
in  Frelsing  lor  the  field  grade  baa  nine  and 
sometimes  more  "krauu"  Uving  in  the  mcaa 
quarters  and.  of  course,  eating  as  sreU.  Tbe 
offlcers  can't  sh.oke  tbesc  "shack"  material 
baeause  they  know  too  miKh  of  what  is  going 
on  here.  Thia  is  a  llttte  example:  The  mess 
sergeant  is  told  how  and  what  to  do  by  a  lieu- 
teiant  colonel's  "kraut."  Good  many  times 
we  ors  have  to  go  without  fresh  meats  and 
other  perishables,  yet  It  h.as  been  politely  told 
that  what  theae  "krauts  "  want  they  will  have 
it.  This  is  going  a  bit  too  far.  so  am  writing 
you  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  such 
cundttlons.  Thia  la  not  the  only  caae  like  this 
and  I  know  some  other  couditlons  where  we 
are  definitely  being  held  down  tn^wuae  some- 
one Is  afraid  we  will  talk. 

In  the  meantime.  I  h<^  you  caalflnd  soma 
aolutlon  and  remedy  it. 
Waapictfxilly  jrours. 

Am  Ambucan  Souna. 

We  set  out  to  show  the  Oet  mans  the 
qualities  of  our  democracy.  We  spoke 
to  them  of  our  way  of  Ufc  in  glowing 
terms.  We  forvot  thht  extunple  u  the 
most  effective  tt'acher.  Tho  example 
quoted  hbovo  beUc.H  hll  the  noble  word*. 
The  cvmduct  of  aome  ot  our  (Acera  U 
not  calculated  to  rocducato  thi)  foUowi^ri 
of  Hitler.  It  inrieiy  voiiniins  that  mu- 
luldcd  btUef.  U  ihU  conUiiuea,  the 
fircMt  e(Tort«  and  Mcrlftcca  Uwt  were 
made  to  win  the  war  will  be  undone  by 
the  selfish  and  tnc»ponsiUIo  actioiu  ot 
R  few  who  bring  dugracc  to  lh#  country 
they  represent. 

This  let-down  la  Indefensible. 

It  muKt  br  stopped  before  it  gtts  worse. 

To  attempt  to  conceal  it.  on  the 
ground.^  of  pollllctl  expediency,  \s  to 
condone  the  evil. 


Not  only  Is  the  long-range  purpose  of 
our  occupation  l>eing  undermined  by  this 
lax  behavior  but  the  men  in  the  ranks 
are  becoming  cynical  and  disillusioned. 
This  is  reflected  In  the  letters  they  send 
home.  It  is  with  mixed  feelings  of  worry 
and  anger  that  we  receive  the  news  of 
deterioration  in  the  morale  of  our  occu- 
pation forces  in  Germany. 

For  the  sake  of  men  like  An  American 
Soldier,  who  have  the  courage  to  brave 
ofHcial  displeasure,  In  order  to  expose 
these  discriminatory  and  demoralizing 
practices,  the  Congress  should  demand 
an  immediate  and  thorough  investi- 
gation. 

The  war  is  over  and  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  secrecy.  The  American 
people  want  to  get  at  the  root  of  this 
problem.  The  .sooner  we  clean  house  In 
our  occupation  forces,  the  sooner  we 
shall  restore  morale  to  the  Army,  and 
show  the  Germans  a  true  example  of 
democracy. 

The  time  has  come  to  open  the  book 
and  get  the  whole  story. 


Deportation  of  Hungarian  Inkabitanls  ef 
CaccbosloTakia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNNBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6.  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks   in  the  Record, 

I  include  the  following  telegram   and 
letters: 

BaiDCSPORT.  Conn.,  January  19,  1947. 
Congressman  John  D.  Looqs, 
HouM  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Clergymen's  directors  of  New  England  Hun-* 
garian  Prcaa  protest  inhuman  that  deporta- 
tion of  Hungarian  inhabitants  ot  Czechoslo* 
vakia  into  alave  labor.   We  requeat  immediate 
Intervention  in  their  behaU. 

Father  CuDLNrrzxT,  Editor. 

jANt7AaT  ai.  1M7. 
Father  CmoiNrmiT, 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 

DiAs  Fathcs:  In  reply  to  your  telegram,  I 
am  pleased  to  advue  you  that  I  Immediately 
cotnmunlcftted  with  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Dean  Acheson.  protestii^g  vigorously 
the  inhuman  deptutailon  6t  Hungarian  In- 
habitants  of  Oechoalovakia,  I  also  re- 
quteted  the  lender  Secretary  to  InTesUgate 
this  matter  and  to  give  me  a  full  report.  1 
want  to  MMUi  yrni  and  all  my  giAid  ftiends  of 
Mxingarlan  deeeent  m  FnirfJeld  County  that 
I  am  sxtremely  tytupathetlc  in  reapect  to 
th»a  matter,  and  that  I  ahail  do  everything 
I  ran  to  remedy  this  Inhuman  aituatioii, 

With  bast  wtahee  and  lot^king  forward  to 
•eeing  ytni  very  mnm 

Very  sincerely  youre, 

JoNN  Davis  Loeoa. 

jAMtiAav  ai,  1M7, 
Ron   DvAN  AcmaoN. 

Vndtr  Secrttary  o/  SUtt,  SUtt  £«. 
parfmenf.  Waahington,  D.  C. 
DCAS  Us.  Acjwon:  I  have  received  a  tele* 
gram  from  a  very  eminent  coruututnl  of 
mine.  Father  Chemlteky.of  Bridgeport. Conr  . 
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protesting  the  inhuman  deportation  of  Hun- 
garian inhabitants  in  Czechoalovakia  into 
slave  labor  camps. 

I  shall  appreciate  It  If  you  will  he  so  kind 
as  to  have  an  investigation  made  Into  this 
matter  and  give  me  a  full  report  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  must  take  the  lead  in  this  country 
in  protesting  such  actions. 

I  thank  you  in  advanct  for  your  courtesy 
In  this  matter  and  send  you  my  best  wishes 
and  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Davis  Lodgs. 

FEBauART  4,  1947. 
The  Honorable  John  Davis  Locgx, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dkas  Ma.  Lodge:  I  have  received  yout 
letter  of  January  21.  1947,  In  which  you  refer 
to  a  telegram  addressed  to  you  by  Father 
Chernltzky  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  concerning 
the  situation  of  the  Hungarian  minority  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  request  a  full  report  on 
the  matter. 

The  position  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment  on  the  transfer  of  populations  generally 
and  of  Hungarian  minorities  specifically  was 
set  forth  in  a  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease of  December  7,  1945,  as  follows: 

"It  Is  this  Government's  view  that  prob- 
lems involving  the  large-scale  transfer  or 
exchange  of  populations  are  susceptible  of 
solution  only  on  the  basis  of  International 
agreement  and  not  by  unilateral  action. 
Where  such  problems  affect  Hungary,  we 
would  regard  them  as  proper  subjects,  in  the 
first  Instance,  for  mutual  agreement  between 
Hungary  and  the  neighboring  states  directly 
concerned  and  ultimately  for  consideration  or 
review  In  connection  with  the  peace  settle- 
ment with  Hungary.  This  Government  will 
use  Its  Influence  to  seek  solutions  which 
promise  to  contribute  to  friendly  and  cooper- 
ative relations  between  the  nations  Immedi- 
ately concerned  and  to  assure  freedom  from 
persecution  and  from  unnecessary  hardships 
for  the  ordinary  men  and  women  Involved." 

Pursuant  to  the  policy  thus  stated,  this 
Government   has  sought   to  encourage   the 
Czechoslovak   and   Hungarian   Governments 
to  resolve  through  friendly  bilateral  negotia- 
tions their  differences  concerning  the  Hun- 
garian minority  in  Czechoslovakia,  a  problem 
which  took  f«:m  with  the  peace  settlement  of 
1920  and  became  acute  as  a  result  of  Hun- 
gary's role  in  World  War  II  as  an  Axis  satel- 
lite and  the  expressed  desire  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia to  expel  from  Its  territory  a  large  part 
of  the  minority.     Negotiations  undertaken 
by  the  two  governments  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  agreement  on  February  27,  1948, 
providing  for  an  equal  exchange  of  Hxmgar* 
lans  in  Czechoalovakia  and  Slovaks  In  Hun- 
gary.    This   voluntary  agreement  was  wel- 
comed by  the  United  States  Government,  al- 
though It  waa  recognised  as  affording  only  a 
partial   solution  of   the  problem   inasmuch 
u  the  number  of  Hungarians  In  Caechoslo- 
vakla  greatly  exceeded  the  number  of  Slo- 
vaka  In  Hungary.    Uixfortunateiy,  the  agree- 
ment  haa  not  been  carried  out  In  tbe  Inter* 
venlng  montha,  and  controversy  haa  arisen 
between  the  two  signatory  lovernments  over 
the  Interpretation  and  execution  ot  lu  term* 
and   ths  treatment   belnu  accorded  to  the 
HuuBrtrian  minority  in  Caethoalovakia,    In 
the  latter  roniiectiw^,  the  operation  of  the 
Oaeohoelovak    compulsory    labor   decree    ot 
September  1948,  which  in  Slovakia  la  ap|)lted 
to  Nunfariant  as  well  aa  Slovaks,  haa  tntenst* 
fted  dlfferencea  bftwet^n  the  two  oounuiM 
M<l  aereed  to  delay  implementation  of  the 
February  194    agreement  and  Impede  ami* 
cable  seniement  of  the  minority  taaue. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  discvisslon  of  th"  prob- 
lem of  the  Hungarian  minority  at  ths  confer* 
ence  of  ai  nations  which  met  In  Parla,  July  to 
October  1»4«.  the  United  BUtea  delegation 
cppoaed  a  Caechoslovak  amendment  to  the 
draft  pence  treaty  with  Hungary  which  would 


have  authorized  the  forced  tranafer  of  a 
maximum  of  200.000  persons  of  Magyar  eth- 
nic origin.  The  delegation  supported,  how- 
ever, the  Inclusion  of  clauses  (Article  5  of 
the  treaty)  calling  for  bilateral  negotiations 
between  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  for  the 
settlement  of  -he  minority  problem.  In  stat- 
ing the  views  of  this  Government  on  these 
matters  at  the  Plenary  Session  of  the  con- 
ference on  October  12,  1946,  the  Honorable 
Walter  Bedell  Smith  reaffirmed  the  basic 
position  of  the  United  States  as  follows: 

"We  sympathized  with  the  motives  behind 
the  Czechoslovak  desire  to  solve  this  mi- 
nority problem  once  and  for  all  but  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons  we  could  not  look  with 
favcn:  on  Incorporating  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
the  principle  of  a  forced  unilateral  transfer 
of  population.  The  United  States  consist- 
ently supported  the  view  that  the  subject 
was  one  for  bilateral  negotiations  between 
the  two  countries  concerned  and  that  any 
solution  of  the  minority  problem  which  was 
not  based  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  agree- 
ment would  remain  a  source  of  future  fric- 
tion between  them  and  hamper  the  growth 
of  friendly  relations  which  Is  so  necessary 
for  the  peaceful  development  of  Central 
Europe.  We  also  believe  that  the  principle 
of  voluntary  transfer  should  be  stressed  to 
the  utmost  and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made — through  minor  territorial  adjust- 
ments if  necessary — to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  number  of  people  to  be  uprooted  from 
the  land  on  which  in  many  cases  tbey  and 
their  ancestors  have  been  living  for  genera- 
tions." 

The  Department  of  State  is  plvinR  close 
attention  to  the  Czechoslovak-Hungarian 
minority  questloi.  In  all  of  Its  aspects  The 
Department  considers  the  early  implementa- 
tion of  the  February  27  agreement  as  a  most 
Important  and  desirable  step  preliminary 
to  the  initiation  of  the  further  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations envisaged  under  the  terms  of  the 
peace  treaty  and  will  continue  to  encourage 
such  negotiations  looking  toward  a  defini- 
tive solution  of  this  difficult  problem  and 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Central   European  area. 

Copies  of  Department .  of  State  presa  re- 
lease No.  725  of  October  14,  1946.  and  the 
text  of  article  5  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
HuTic;ary  as  finally  approved  by  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  are  enclosed  for  your 
convenient  reference. 
Sincerely  yours. 

IteAN  Acheson  , 
Under  Secretary. 

FBBauAXT  5,  1947. 
Hon.  Dean  Acheson, 

Under  Secretory  of  State, 
State  Department . 

Washinrton.D.C. 
Dear  Mk.  Achison:  Thank  you  ver^'  kindly 
for  your  courteous  and  early  reply  to  my 
letter  of  January  21.  with  respect  to  the 
predicament  of  the  Hungarian  minority  in 
Caechoalovakla. 

I  am  pleased  to  havv  the  statement  ot 
the  Hon.  Walter  Bedell  Smith  and  also  the 
copy  of  tha  text  of  article  5  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  with  Hungary, 

While  the  bilateral  negotiations  recom* 
mended  by  the  American  Amhnaaador  to  Rua* 
ata  are  infinitely  to  be  prelened  to  a  forced 
uniUteral  transfer  of  population.  I  feel  that 
It  U  also  vital  that  we  io  «ur  beit  to  pre- 
vent what  in  fact  may  be  a  forced  treneter 
under  the  guise  of  bilateral  negotiaUona. 
This  would  be  contrary  to  the  Inunt  ot  the 
article  In  queetlon.  Prom  th«  Amerloan 
AmbasMidor**  lUtement  X  aiaume  that  we 
shall  be  ready  at  all  timet  to  protect  theee 
mlnorltlee  against  inhuman  treatment. 

Aa  often  happens  In  human  affairs,  there 
may  be  a  wide  gap  between  the  agreements 
reached  and  the  action  taken  under  theee 
agreements.    I  am  o(  the  opinion  that  our 


reaponslblllty  in  this  connection  does  not 
cease  tmtu  the  terms  of  the  agreement  have 
In  fact  t>een  carried  out. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a 
copy  of  your  letter  to  Father  Chernltzky  and 
I  know  that  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  in  my 
congressional  district. 

With  renewed  thanks  and  kind  reffarda. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoKH  Davis  LoDOS. 

FEsatJAiT  6.  1947. 
Father  CHKXNrrzxT, 

Bridgeport.  Conn. 
Dkai  Fathis:  In  further  reference  to  your 
telegram  and  to  my  letter  to  you  of  January 
21.  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  received  today  fron  the  Un- 
dersecretary of  State,  Hon.  Dean  Acheson, 
af  well  as  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  hla  letter. 

These  letters  are  self-explanatory,  and  I 
shall  be  Interested  to  have  your  comments. 

In  any  event  you  nuiy  rest  assured  thst  my 
interest  In  this  matter  will  not  abate  until 
it  has  been  brought  to  a  aatisfactory  and 
humane  solution. 

Wlh  best  wishes  and  regrets  that  I  did  not 
see  you  on  January  26. 

Very  sincerely  yotirs, 

JoHiv  Davis  Looob. 


Westward  Ac  Course  of  Empire  Takes  Its 
Way — True  in  American  History 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVB 

Monday.  February  3,  1947 

Mr.    MURDOCK.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
term  "West."  even  as  a  geographic  des- 
ignation, has  had  varied  and  different 
meanings  at  different  periods  throughout 
American  hi.story.    However,  regardless 
of  its  different  meanings,  at  all  times  It 
has  been  a  lodestone  attracting  adven- 
turous spirits  toward  the  setting  sun.  and 
it  has  always  connoted  a  realm  of  oppor- 
tunities for  freer  life  and  greater  pros- 
perity for  those  who  migrated  thither. 
Especially  after  each  war  In  American 
history  have  adventurous  veterans,  still 
full  of  energy  and  excitement,  turned 
their  faces  toward  the  West  to  carve  new 
homes  or  fortunes  In  the  wilderness,  and 
thus  America  has  expanded  from  sea  to 
shining  sea.   This  Is  to  say  that  war  vet- 
erans have  swelled  the  ranlts  but  havo 
not  been  the  only  sons  of  America  who 
faced  toward  the  West  to  buUd  new 
communities. 

We  may  properly  con.slder  the  Original 
Thirteen  SUtes  as  the  mother  country 
and  all  ot  the  other  S6  SUtoi  In  the 
present  Union  m  colonial  offsprlnt. 
Viewed  In  that  light,  the  United  SUtes 
ot  Amtrtca,  conslderlni  the  moihtr 
country  oontlsttni  of  the  Thirteen  Orig- 
inal States,  has  been  tho  greatest  and 
wisest  colonliing  Nation  In  tiie  history 
ot  the  world,  becauae  the  parent  Nation 
has  been  liberal  in  encouraging  the 
growth  ot  western  communities  to  make 
new  States  and  has  helped  them  paUr- 
nally.  rather  than  selAshly.  and  In  turn 
has  been  mutually  helped  by  the  new 
commonwealths  which  have  grown  up 
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throuthout  the  Wwt.    8ueh 
th«  poHey  of  mutually  helpful 
ment  vtewed  general^,  but  it 
entirely  good  and  whoie&ooi ! 


been 

d  fvelop" 

not 

In  aU 


Ym 


TKS  mun  TOW/UB  THC 

Partoaps  we  ought  not  to  meat  on  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  but  Ihe  poUc]  of  the 
Kant  toward  Iha  West  In  Amerl(  in  hlit> 
tory  hax  not  been  Allovether  hI  rui.sllc 
and   eonacioutly   helpful.    Th<fr '    have 
bMA  MB*  unworthy  cxplottatio  u  and 
ciwiiiHlirtble  ntnilect  of  th«  ofltp-inB  by 
ilH  paift.    There  havt<  u^unlly  >ren  In 
ration  i>om«  timid  miuI  tn  the 
portion  nX  the  ro\mt7  who 
faar  the  Wr»t  and  who  wi.^h  to  I  'gUlale 
and  M  altapo  national  policliui  ax  u>  cuib 
growing  oommunuiet  of  th'  West, 
■oula  have  denlred  md  al- 
io txplolt  the  Went,  ard  I  am 
torn  to  lay  have  lucceeded  tn  to  o  many 
cattt,    That  \*  the  rvaton  why    In  de« 
scribing  the  atUlude  of  the  mutl  rr  lait 
toward  the  ofTnprlnR  In  the  WiU,  It  U 
only  In  gcnrral  and  viewed  a«    i  whole 
that  we  can  eay  It  has  b< m  wim  .  broad 
vUloned.  and  mutually  helpful. 

Politically,  the  founding  fAthrra  not 
only  made  It  poMible  for  new  c(  mmon* 
wvaliha  to  bt  paopled  and  dcve  oped  in 
the  Weat,  but  guve  riu;uura*trt  irut  to 
iuch  a  policy  and  then  gave  to  all  if  them 
a  dhsrr  In  Ihr  polltlctil  hrrllagp  n  '  Amer- 
ica and  a  rightful  phice  in  the  Mliiical 
system  of  our  Oovrmmrni.  8ov  »ral  or- 
dlnanras,  baginnlng  tn  1784.  but  lartlcu- 
larly  thr  ordinance  of  1787,  fv  rnhhed 
wise  pruviklon  of  law  for  the  rti  onizlng 
of  the  Went  and  oUrred  great  induce- 
ment for  arttlcrs  to  move  out  of  the  old 
conim unities  and  mHke  iheir  h>mcs  In 
such  new  communtUcs.  The  C  institu- 
tion of  the  United  SUles.  framed  in  1787. 
went  even  further  In  this  wise  s  id  gen- 
erous policy  by  providing  thai  ne  r  States 
ibould  be  formed  u  the  westcin  terri- 
tory became  settled,  and  when  i  ich  new 
States  were  formed,  tliey  thouk  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  Union  on  tcrmji  of  sgualUy 
wUb  the  original  SUtes.  WIL  i  all  of 
ttMgg  generous  basic  provuiots,  the 
American  people  were  enticed  o  leavt 
llielr  homes  In  the  Kastorn  Slat  <«  when 
gondltlons  became  a  Uttlo  too  irowded 
and  to  make  new  homes  furtlirr  west 
where  all  the  political  advantaga  .  rights, 
and  prlvllefes  of  dUirni,  shouk  prevail 
and  be  fully  as  wholesont  and  A  nerlcan 
u  those  they  had  previously  known. 
Thus  the  United  Stales  of  Amr  lea  bM 
frown  from  Thirteen  Original  BUin  to 
a  group  of  48  equal  State*  in  oiie  inde* 
itrucuble  Union. 

It  waa  the  economle  oppottuntjles  that 


to  many  AmerkanM  in  move 
weat,  but  Vtihout  pollik<ai  equiltty  of. 
fered  In  tha  new  home,  every  weetern 
migrant  might  haee  htMtalgd  to  give  up 
what  he  had  and  «m  ettre  of  tn  the  old 
home  along  the  AUantle  seabnt  d  to  f o 
into  a  new  MgMMnvMKti.  or  a  »  iiiuu. 
waalth  U)  bt.  Mm*  piMt  farth  *f  weet. 
What  wert  Umh  fleonomte  lndu«  mentsf 
Well,  thvy  wfv  mmv  mm  vmImIi  Ptr* 
haps  the  ftnt  ttwl  ghouM  h*  mi  nUontd 


waa  land — new  land.  There  was  an 
abudanee  of  land  all  during  the  ear^ 
years  of  American  history,  for  for- 
tunately oiir  young  Republic  from  the 
beginning  liad  extended  bouodariea.  of- 
fenng  plenty  o(  room  to  grow.  Until 
recently,  the  presence  of  a  great  body  of 
land  belon«ing  to  the  Ooveromf-nt  and 
considered  a.n  public  domain,  and  which 
might  be  had  for  the  asking,  has  b««n 
a  powerful  drawing  card.  As  tSM 
passed,  much  of  this  good  land  was  tokan 
by  lettlen  as  new  honea  In  private  own- 
ership, Whll»»  ereat  arfu*  •ti)l  rtmiln 
as  public  domsin,  we  reached  a  time 
about  g  generation  a4o  when  It  app(*ared 
that  pracUcaUy  all  of  the  sood  land  had 
boM  taken  bygetlUMi  and  tluit  which  re- 
mained wan  haidly  worth  Uic  uklng. 
This  laxt  (oneluftinn  teems  logical,  as  Is 
Benerally  accepted,  but  It  1»  foui\d  not  to 
be  so,  snd  I  shall  want  to  return  to  It 
later  for  an  explanation. 

Besides  the  inducement  of  iNt  land 
on  whU  h  to  make  new  li»me.i,  (here  wa« 
wealU)  to  be  expolted  in  Uu-  West.  Some 
of  this  natural  wealth  might  be  consid- 
ered separate  and  apart  from  ownenhlp 
of  the  land,  although  iome  of  It  was 
bound  up  with  land  ownerihlp,  One  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  naturkl  wealth 
ofTrrcd  the  daring  and  hardy  American 
adventurrm  si  the  very  brtftnnlnitii  of 
western  rxplutuiton  wan  in  Uid  valuable 
pelts  of  the  fur-bearing  animaU.  A  host 
of  American  pioneers  heramn  hunters 
and  trapper*.  Daniel  Boone  might  well 
be  cited  at  an  example  of  those  early 
pioneers  who  lived  by  their  skill  as  hunt- 
ers. Tlie  area  wast  o(  Ute  UlsslMippl 
River  wai  first  explored  and  made  to 
yield  proAu  by  the  fur  hunter  and  the 
trapper.  Not  only  did  the  Hudnon  Bay 
Co.  In  the  northern  wlld«  have  •  vast 
army  of  men  gathering  pelts  from  all 
over  North  America,  but  American  clU- 
lens  under  U)e  Sun  and  Stripes,  and 
often  before  our  flag  was  raised,  rivaled 
the  Great  English  Hudson  Bay  Co.  in 
thst  bujtlnexH 

Certainly  flrnt  exploreri  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  were  the  fur  trappert  and 
traderi.  The  story  Is  told  that  an  cflst- 
ern  traveler,  seeing  a  huge  ilgn  over  a 
trading  pout  with  the  letters  "H,  B.  C." 
which  meant,  of  course,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co..  Raid,  "I  pretumr  that  means  'Here 
before  Christ'.**  Well,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.'i  men  were  in  the  West  not  before 
Christ  but  before  any  other  while  men 
or  eiviliaed  men  attempted  to  live  there. 
However,  thr  Hudson  Bay  Co  employees, 
even  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  rtfion, 
which  Is  now  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
were  not  there  l>eforo  our  own  hardy 
and  courageous  American  mountain 
men  who  w^re  tapping  the  samt  ft- 
source  and  rivaling  Iho  Uritish  eooMMUlf 
in  this  wort.  Our  Matton  clinched  Ita 
hold  uiton  the  Cohimbia  River  waterahed 
btfause  American  fur  tradtni  beat  the 
British  at  this  fame  in  thst  ania.  John 
Jacob  Aitor  not  only  built  a  fortune  out 
of  Rofliiy  IfountalA  palta,  to  Uiat  it  may 
be  gald  "he  made  his  money  out  of  our 
hldea."  but  he  attablished  Amerlca'i 
•lAln  10  wbil  la  Mw  our  PmIAc  Ncith- 
veet.  becaiM  gC  IMi  tuogogami  buglnegg. 


Astoria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  attests  to  that  success. 

The  wealth  in  the  hidden  minerals  was 
another  great  inducement  to  move  west. 
Of  course,  gold  was  the  chief  atiraction 
to  begin  with,  and  still  is  ImporUnt.  but 
other  minerals  regarded  as  lew  valuable 
have  caused  great  portions  of  the  Weet 
to  be  developed.  Silver  has  been  only  a 
little  leas  significant  than  sold,  and  cop- 
per and  other  utilitarian  metalt  have 
cauted  entire  communities  to  grow  up 
and  whole  common  wealths  to  be  aup- 
poited  by  the  wealth  taken  from  the 
earth.  The  history  of  American  mining 
is  a  thrilling  and  exciting  one,  and  the 
gold  rushes  have  been  only  a  little  more 
dramatic  than  some  of  the  other  mining 
dcvolopmvntt.  Wholt  chapters  In  Amer- 
ican economic  history  have  been  wiliten 
by  golt:,  by  silver,  yes — even  by  copper- 
when  the  story  Is  completely  told. 

Now,  tome  of  these  natural  sources 
of  wealth  may  have  been  exploited  and 
apparently  exhausted  and  new  lources 
have  come  into  play  to  take  their  place. 
but  I  know  of  none  of  these  original 
•oureet  which  have  been  completely  ex- 
hauited  and  the  end  of  their  »u>ry  writ- 
ten. Such  Is  not  true  even  of  the  fur 
trade  that  It  la  ended,  for  the  Weat  Is 
Htm  producing  fura,  Certainty  It  li  not 
true  of  mineral  production,  for  the  West 
has  soarocly  been  toratchud  as  to  lis  pos- 
•IbiliUee  for  producing  mineral  wealth. 
All  that  hat  already  happened  in  Ameri- 
can mining  It  but  a  prelude  to  the  wtMie 
story. 

Stock  ralslat  and  grazing  on  the  public 
domain  hat  been  another  fruitful  source 
of  wealth  to  the  western  pioneer,  and  a 
(treat  inducement  for  people  to  go  out 
West  to  make  their  homes.  This  in- 
dustry has  been  one  of  the  basic  founda- 
tions of  every  far  western  community, 
and  although  there  Is  now  less  range 
land  that  may  be  profitably  grazed  to- 
day, the  livestock  Industiy  in  the  West 
is  not  declining,  but  raiiier  It  is  now  go- 
ing through  a  stage  of  evolution  with  the 
prospect  that  it  may  be  a  greater  source 
of  wealth  than  heretofore.  No  more 
thrilling  or  Interesting  history  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  epic  of  America  than 
the  story  of  the  cattle  industry  and  re- 
lated branches  of  the  livestock  Indttstry 
on  the  Orest  Plains,  in  the  mountains, 
and  on  the  ranges  between  the  Mlssli* 
tlppl  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

Regardlosn  uf  what  language  Is  spoken, 
or  rather  what  accent  It  uted,  In  about 
30  of  our  Western  States,  there  la  always 
to  be  found  a  cowboy  or  many  cowboyi 
named  'Tex"  because  they  are  from 
Texas,  That  Is  rather  logical  becauN 
the  four-footed  inhabitants  alio  came 
from  Texas.  Their  first  basic  eeooomy 
In  must  of  Ukose  Wmiern  ttatot  wat  a 
bovine  economy  whleh  also  eiMo  out  ol 
Texas.  Not  that  the  cattle  phase  over- 
ahadowa  the  human  phase  of  the  civlllta- 
tlon.  but  altogether  the  clvtllwtlon  of  10 
Wealem  States  may  not  InaMwoprlttcly 
be  called  "a  buvin«  dviligatlon."  The 
iMfhorns  out  of  Texas,  north  and  west. 
favf  eoonoouo  sUbiUty  and  wealth  to 
the  Great  Plaint  and  to  the  mtermoun- 
t«<a  rtfion,  and  put  meanint  into  the 
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statement  that  "the  cow  is  the  mother 
of  the  West." 

The  story  of  the  West  cannot  be  told 
without  that  part  of  it  which  deals  with 
trail  blazing  and  trail  making.  This  in- 
volves not  only  routes  of  travel  but  meth- 
ods of  travel.  Especially  does  it  Involve 
the  thrilling  story  of  the  conquest  of 
desert  and  mountain  In  such  a  way  that 
only  a  decade  or  two  before  waa  thought 
to  be  impossible.  Leas  than  20  years 
before  the  driving  of  the  golden  apike 
near  Ogden,  Utah,  which  completed  the 
first  Ptclflt  railroad,  It  was  universally 
believed  that  it  would  never  be  humanly 
poaMble  to  build  a  railroad  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Therefore,  the  conquest  of  the  West  In- 
dudet  the  conourxt  of  hottlle  area  and 
the  making  of  quick  and  eaf«y  transporta- 
tion possible.    The  iron  horse  did  It. 

isaiQATioN— osKATtsT  eiuBi  or  wisnsN 

DKVSLOPMKNT 

!n  recent  yean  the  development  of 
new  farm  homes  on  Irrigated  land  has 
become  the  moat  noticeable  phaae  of 
weatern  development.  For  four  decadea 
the  Qovernment,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  haa  been  reclaiming  arid 
and  scmlarld  lands  In  17  Weatern  States 
and  mnldnB  auch  land,  otherwise  value- 
leu,  the  most  productive  in  the  world. 
Nearly  a  billion  dollars  tc  date  have  been 
expended  of  Orvcrnmcnt  funds  in  thla 
great  capital  development.  Under  the 
provlilons  of  a  wise  reclamation  law. 
sponsored  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
other  leitdera  In  his  day  and  enacted  In 
1902,  every  dollar  of  Federal  fundi  thus 
invested  In  rtclamatlon  projects  la  re- 
imbursable and  thus  returned  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Of  the  20.000.000  acres  of  Irrigated 
lands  in  our  West,  only  20  percent  has 
been  developed  by  the  Government 
through  the  Bureau  of  Heclamatlon,  the 
other  80  percent  having  been  privately 
developed.  Thla  private  development, 
however,  was  encouraged  by  the  Oovcrn- 
ment  aaalatance  In  the  proKism,  and 
much  of  It  could  not  have  been  done 
without  the  basic  work  which  the  Oov- 
trnment  provided,  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that,  although  another  20,- 
000,000  acrei  arfi  possible  of  reclamation 
through  the  maximum  water  uses  in  the 
West,  the  easier  projecta  which  private 
enterprise  could  and  did  develop  have 
now  beer  completed  and  practically  all 
of  the  remaining  work  must  bo  done  by 
-  the  Oovernment,  If  done  at  all.  An  Im- 
portant fad  to  bear  In  mind  Is  that  the 
Inveatment  which  the  Government  hai 
made,  which  outlay  Itself  la  returnable 
to  the  Treasury,  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  times  that  amount  of  private 
wealth  production.  The  beneflta  art 
miiHlplled.  for  inlgatlofi  project!  have 
fHch  year  brought  Into  iho  Treasury, 
throuih  takei,  more  than  the  total  the 
Government  has  thus  far  spent  on  them 
IhrouMh  \.Uith9  tour  decades, 

In  the  critical  pertoda  of  our  national 
economy  following  each  war,  the  Wei>t 
haa  offered  wealth- producing  oppurtu- 
nltlea  which  the  American  people  have 
wiaely  utillied.  Not  to  go  back  to  the 
esrttent  wara,  I  need  but  mention  that 
after  tht  Civil  War  many  veterans  who 


had  worn  the  blue  and  many  who  had 
worn  the  gray  made  their  homes  in  the 
far  West,  and  the  energies  of  our  young 
Nation  went  into  conquering  the  wilder- 
ness— a  part  of  which  consisted  of  build- 
ing trai\scontlnental  railroads.  The  im- 
possible was  accomplished  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time,  and  a  vast  area  greater 
than  the  original  United  States  was 
added  to  America's  economic  map  and  to 
our  National  Capital.  After  the  First 
World  War,  there  was  the  same  west- 
ward wviif  for  veterans,  and  a  dl.spropor- 
tlonately  large  number  made  their  homes 
in  the  West.  The  nutnufactuie  of  mil- 
lions of  automobiles  and  uutomottve  ve- 
hicles, the  puvtng  of  millions  of  miles  of 
public  highways,  gave  an  outlet  to  the 
Nation's  energy,  gave  employment  to  the 
released  labor  force,  and  Increased  the 
Nation's  wealth.  The  Second  World 
War,  hovlng  been  groater  than  nil  the 
othcra,  now  calls  for  opporlunitloN  of 
recuperation  greater  than  the  others. 
My  thesla  la  that  a  wise  and  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  Went  will  answer  the 
Nation's  needs  In  the  present  poNt-war 
period  for  expanding  economy,  profitable 
employment  of  labor,  and  opportunity  of 
crcalinB  new  wealth  better  than  the  West 
haa  ever  done  that  before.  How  can 
this  be  done? 

It  cwn  be  done  with  renewed  efTectlve- 
neaa  by  extending  eitch  and  every  line  of 
weatern  development  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  uaed  ao  profit  it  bly,  To  paat 
over  the  possibilities  of  mineral  develop- 
ment, llveatock  production,  and  the  gar- 
nering In  the  natural  wealth  of  the  land, 
I  would  first  sugge.st  the  development 
of  our  western  rivera,  using  their  life- 
giving  waters  for  making  the  warm 
earth  fruitful,  and  m  conjunction  there- 
with producing  an  abundance  of  hydro- 
electric power.  Even  with  a  $1,000,000,000 
investment  in  reclamation  projects  and 
20,000,000  acres  of  land  Irrigated,  al- 
ready less  than  20  percent  of  ita  posaible 
wealth  production  has  thus  far  occurred 
even  though  50  percent  of  the  land  pos- 
sible of  irrigation  has  been  reclaimed. 
I  am  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
figures  JUHt  quoted,  but  I  can  see  the  need 
of  further  explanation  of  them  which  I 
hope  later  to  give. 

TNI   BVNNNINl   KV>N 

There  are  Intangible  valuea  which  can- 
not be  measured  In  the  Nation 'a  balance 
sheet.  Great  and  dramatic  aa  the  gold 
rush  waa,  the  sunshine  rush  haa  been 
greater,  even  more  dramatic,  and  1  think 
of  greater  value  to  our  people.  Climatic 
advantages  throughout  the  West  arc 
reoognlxed  ao  that  a  great  and  increasing 
stream  of  migration,  much  of  It  under 
doctor's  orders,  la  heading  toward  the 
Weat,  The  West  Is  not  only  a  good  place 
In  which  to  get  well  but  Is  even  better  at 
a  plnro  in  which  to  stay  well.  Tourlsli 
and  the  alght-soelng  public  find  that  the 
marvelous  West  hat  a  cure  for  the  mind 
aa  well  as  the  body,  and  for  that  reason 
large  sections  of  the  West  havs  become 
the  Nation's  recreational  area  and  the 
playground  of  tho  people.  In  atablllxlng 
our  poMwar  rconomlrs  and  building  a 
better  America,  tho  best  and  most  fiuit- 
ful  aectlon  of  the  country  on  which  to 
spend  our  enerelti  It  the  far  West. 


TIm  Jenkins  RcaeiutieB 
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Mr.  JENKINS  oi  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
luinUreda  of  inatmtacturers  of  hu.hly 
competitive  producu.  such  at  textile, 
t.hocj).  glassware,  watches,  and  pottery, 
iind  tht'ir  niuay  tlu»ui»and»  of  empltiyeee 
M9  very  fearful  of  the  great  influx  of 
itoods  Into  oar  country  that  la  i»ure  to 
lollow  from  the  free-lrade  pollelea  of  the 
pi'csent  New  Deal  State  Department. 

Ihe  cheap-labor  countries,  now  that 
t.he  war  la  over,  are  strpplna  up  their 
prudui  I  Ion  lremoudour>ly.  The  State  De- 
purtm'!nt  under  (ree-trade  policies  of 
Hull  and  Clayton  have  reduced  tariff 
rates  until  many  of  them  are  lower  now 
than  they  have  ever  boon.  They  pro- 
pote  to  lower  them  further.  Tht  result 
can  only  be  a  fliK)d  of  our  morlcet»  with 
the  cheap  labor  goods  ol  the  wurld.  In 
1946  more  goods  were  imported  than  in 
any  year  In  our  history  Europe  and 
Japan  are  already  preparing  to  take  our 
markets.  What  will  our  worklngtnen 
do  who  produce  these  commodllle.s? 
The  situation  demands  Immediate  action 
and  the  Republican  Party  cannot  shirk 
the  responsibility. 

House  Resolution  No.  62,  known  as  the 
Jenkins  resolution,  would,  If  passed  and 
carried  out  by  the  President,  relieve  this 
situation.  These  manufacturers  and 
their  employees  have  been  loyally  sup- 
porting this  resolution.  It  is  important 
that  something  be  done  at  onoe  for  the 
State  Department  is  making  all  prep- 
arations to  go  to  the  Geneva  Conference 
in  April  to  carry  out  Its  well-known  pur- 
pose of  establl.shing  free  trade. 

According  to  the  press,  certain  promi- 
nent Senators  are  cooperating  with  the 
State  Department  In  a  program  which 
will  not  relieve  the  situation  and  whleh 
plan  has  been  rejected  by  the  Repub- 
lican membership  of  the  Waya  and 
Means  Committee,  The  Waya  and 
Meana  Committee  now  proposes  to  hold 
public  hearlnga  on  the  whole  aubject 
commencing  on  February  24.  I  am  aure 
that  these  henringa  will  develop  facts 
that  Will  .lUNtify  the  Immediate  adoption 
of  the  Jenkins  resolution, 

The  Industries  and  their  employeet 
know  that  they  ran  expect  no  relief  from 
the  State  Department,  Naturally,  they 
are  looking  to  thr  Republican  Party,  X 
hope  Ihe  Republlrans  will  assume  thtg 
responsibility  courageously.  The  State 
Department's  claim,  that  no  course  ex- 
cept Its  cotirae  will  assure  the  suecest- 
ful  completion  of  peace  conferences  now 
pendlnit!,  l»  not  well  founded.  Wo  have 
not  forgotten  the  State  Departmrnt'i 
strong  claims  made  before  the  war  that 
the  passage  of  the  reciprocal-trade- 
agreementa  bill  was  absolutely  necessary 
and  would  be  a  complete  guaranty  of 
peace.  In  spite  of  thla  guaranty  we  had 
the  greatest  war  that  the  world  haa  ever 
teen. 
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It  la  ont  thing  (o  live  Kwty 
clothing  to  the  needy,  but  It  la 
thing  to  glvt  »way  our  InduAry 
job*  of  workert  of  our  country. 
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HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxmon 

»  THi  Roun  or  KBimngNTA  nvn 

Thwrn^ay,  February  f,  t947 

I  AM*  mvurnuAL  v«  la^r 

(Ut 


thst 


Mr  MASON.    Mr  Spetiirr.  a 
percrnl  In  our  perwnRl  Inccmk" 
would  amount  to  a  rebate  of  thn  p 
half  billion  dollara  to  the  Amerlckn 
payers.   Treaxury  ofllclatit  tell  us 
greater  part  of  the  three  and  a 
lion  rebate  would  go  to  taxpayer^ 
lower  bracket*.    That  means  Un 
would   not  dip   his   big   hand 
deeply  Into  the  pay  envelopes 
workingmen  of  America:  It  mealis 
take- home  pay  would  be  Incre  ised 
that  amount;  and  ft  means  the 
wires  of  America  would  have 
more  to  spend  for  necessary  food 
fuel,  and  rent.     Such  a  tax 
thefefore,  would  operate  the 
pay  Increase  for  the  workers  of 

Today  rumblings  of  Industria 
fill  the  air.    Threats  of  strikes 
stoppages  that  are  to  come  ar 
everywhere.     An  automatic  incfease 
take-hcsae    pay    fo-    the    wor 
America  at  this  time,  brought  ab()ut 
reduction  In  the  amount  Uncle 
tracts  from  their  pay  envelope: 
act  as  an  antidote  for  these 
strikes  for  higher  pay. 

NOW  ooB  pusurr  utcoux  tax  wtmxM 
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Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  three  llustra- 
tlons  of  how  our  present  Incqme  tax 
works: 

Plr»t.  John  Jonea  la  a  sucoeuf  4l 
•r.     A*   Nuch    he   pays   a   90 
Fadaral  Inoomo  tag      He 
bu«h#lii  of  ifmn,  or  wheat,  or 
or  any  other  grain.    Uncle 
Ml  buiihvla  of  the  1,000  Oynhela 
Ipavinit  John  Jongg  Ml  HiatoeUi 
•aU.   tf  John  Jonea  ralMi  cattle 
Uncle  Bam  takee  one  out  of 
tor  taaca. 

Second.     John   Smith   la   a 
worker  receiving  geod  pay.    He 
hours   per   week.     Uncle  Sam 
hours  pay  out  of  the  wages  Johi 
earns  each  week  for  taxes,  leayl^g 
Smith   32   hours'   wages.     John 
therefore  works  one  8- hour 
week  for  Uncle  Sam.  and  four 
days  each  week  for  his  family 

Third.  John  Doe  is  a  succeaaful 
doctor,  dentist,  teacher,  or 
with  a  good  income.   He  has  to 
Sam  more  than  20  percent  of  tils 
in  taxes,  so  he  works  for  Uncle 
than  one  day  in  five  each  week 

Perhaps  Uncle  Sam  is  getting  more 
than  hLs  share  of  the  Americi^n  tax- 
payer's time  and  money. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is  the  tenta- 
tive tax  program  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
greea  as  I  see  it : 

Plrst.  Preese  war-exclse-tax  rates  at 
present  levels  for  an  indefinite  period  to 
give  time  for  a  complete  study  and  over- 
hauUng  of  the  whole  tax  structure. 

Second.  Reduce  Pederal  Income  taxes 
Immediately  to  carry  out  ■  dtflnlte 
promise  made;  to  .stimulate  bwlBggg  ex- 
panxlon:  and  to  provide  necessary  In- 
vestment capital. 

Third.  Make  a  thoroughgofrig  study 
of  the  entire  Pederal  tax  strudure  with 
the  view  of  making  neerasary  adjust- 
ments. removlnB  present  inequities, 
abolishing  certain  nuisance  taxes,  and 
with  the  hope  that  a  tallor-mgdo,  Inte- 
grated, smooth-working.  efBoient  tax 
program  can  be  worked  out  that  will  ti% 
Into  the  economic  situation  of  today. 
This  Is  a  monumental  ta.sk  that  will  re- 
quire exhaustive  public  hearings,  months 
of  time,  and  real  work.  This  task  must 
be  done  If  we  want  to  Insure  Industrial 
activity,  full  emplojrment,  and  an  ex- 
panding economy  in  the  years  ahead. 

DO  TOV  KMOWf  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  $1.500-a-year  man.  with 
a  family  of  two  children,  pays  no  Federal 
Income  tax.  A  g2.500-a-year  man.  with 
a  family  of  two  children,  pays  $95  Federal 
income  tax.  A  $3.000-a-year  man.  with 
a  family  of  two  children,  pays  $190  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  A  $5.000-a-year  man. 
wibh  a  family  of  two  children,  pays  $589 
Federal  income  tax.  A  $10.000-a-year 
man.  with  a  family  of  two  children,  pays 
S1.8d2  Federal  income  tax.  A  $50,000- 
a-year  man.  with  a  family  of  two  chil- 
dren, pays  $24,111  Pederal  income  tax. 
A  $500.000- a-y ear  man.  with  a  family  of 
two  ciiildren,  pays  $406,600  Federal  in- 
come tax.  A$i.000.C0O-a-year  man,  with 
a  family  of  two  children,  pays  $838,850 
Federal  income  tax. 

And  on  top  of  these  Federal  taxes  the 
taxpayer  must  pay  SUte  income  taxes 
In  most  States  which  further  greatly  re- 
ducea  the  amount  he  has  left  after  Uncle 
Sam  gtru  hm. 

Mr.  Spttaker.  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  requttkt  that  was  grantc^d,  I  now 
inaort  two  khort  tunoly  ^diloriglii  that  I 
want  rvpiy  Ropublican  Member  of  this 
House  to  read  and  ponder  over, 
I  Prom  the  Cbieago  Tribune  of  fftaniary  I, 

mil 


Tm  RtmMi.K'Aii  Ttt 

When  IteprMentativtr  RniiMK  Omt  pro- 
posed the  i0-p«reent  rut  aeteae  the  board 
In  tun  nn  1»47  Indivtduid  Incomss,  tDe  pisn 
was  widely  and  tnatanUy  acclalmsd.  tt  of- 
fend ttie  people  exactly  what  they  azpaeUd 
a  Republican  victory  to  yield  tbesa— prompt 
and  sutiatAnti&l  tax  rellcl. 

Many  BepubUcan  leaden  In  Ccngrcas  en- 
dorsed Mr.  KiruTsoN's  proposal,  ror  ex- 
ample, a  few  days  after  the  election.  Repre- 
senUUve  Mabtin  of  Maasacbosetta.  slated  for 
tbc  SpeakeralUp,  gave  tlie  plan  bis  blentng. 
He  aald  Congreaa  should  approve  the  30-per- 
c«nt  cut  as  quickly  as  poaalble  and  then, 
when  plenty  of  time  was  available.  oonaMer 
the  longer  range  tax  program. 

That  was  good  advice  In  November  and  It  Is 
still  good  adrloe.  Failure  to  follow  It  wUl 
prove  extremely  damaging  to  Republican 
prospccu  in  IMS. 

The  people  threw  out  the  Rcw  Dsal  becawe 
they   had   had  more   than  enougti   uf  New 


Dsal  theories  of  governmMit,  prominent 
among  which  was  the  use  of  tsxaUon  as  an 
laetmaMnt  for  soolal  revolution.  Tba  Ntw 
Dealers  for  years  had  been  using  tbe  taxing 
power  to  punish  succsas  In  business  and  ths 
professions.  The  Republicans  won;  and  now 
we  find  many  Influential  lesdrs  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  ta  Oowgrsss  talking  like  the 
beat  of  Rew  Dsalscs. 

"As  a  dog  returaetfe  to  his  vomit."  reads 
tbe  famUlar  vesae  in  Proverbs,  "so  a  foot 
returoetb  to  bis  foUy."  The  opponenu  d 
Mr.  ICMirraoM's  olan  ars  out-dogging  ths 
proverbial  dog.  It  Isn't  their  own  fcJiy  to 
which  they  are  returning  but  ths  folly  of 
the  party  whose  policies  they  were  pledged 
to  overthrow, 

Repreaenutive  Rweei  of  Michigan  Is  known 
as  an  able  and  ooitaeirntioua  Ooagrsssman 
but  hs  dsaerved  the  rebuke  that  Mr.  Kmrr- 
soN  bandsd  him  the  nthpr  day.  Mr.  Kmutbon 
wanted  to  kttow  if  Mr.  Enosl  had  loinad  the 
CIO,  and  It  was  a  fair  thrust  for  Mr.  iNOgb 
Is  behaving  In  this  matter  like  a  faithful  ex- 
ponent of  the  CIO  line. 

The  Knuunn  propcaal  Is  rnmprehenslve 
nod  comprehensible,  great  and  rare  virtues 
Inatasblll.  KverytKidy  can  understnnd  what 
the  plan  meanH  without  the  assistance  of 
learned  counsel  and  a  certined  public  ac* 
roununt.  A  return  to  the  New  Deal  theory 
of  uxatlon  for  punishment  will  achieve  noth- 
ing better  thnn  confusion  of  the  public,  divi- 
sion in  the  Republican  ranks,  and  the  re- 
sumption of  class  conflict  In  all  Its  bitter- 
ness. In  these  cinnunstances.  the  victory  In 
November  will  prove  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  the  victory  of  the  Republican 
New  Dealers  over  the  Democratic  New 
Dealers. 

(Prwn  Waahlngtcm  Times-Herald  of  February 

1.  1947 1 

Fish  o«  Cot  Batt 

Tax  reduction  Is  taking  up  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Republicans  controlling  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  Prom  remarks  dropped 
In  the  last  few  days  by  men  like  Speaker  Job 
MArrm.  of  the  Bouse,  and  Representative 
KirpTsoiv,  cf  Minnesota,  we  Infer  that  the  tax- 
cutting  job  does  not  lock  as  easy  now  as  it  did 
l>efore  the  election. 

Mastih,  for  instance,  says  that,  while  the 
Republicans  still  would  love  to  cut  peraonsl 
income  taxes  30  percent  acroaa  the  board,  "of 
course,  that  has  to  come  after  we  find  out 
whether  ws  oan  balance  the  budget. ' 

The  budget  referred  to  U  the  Truman  re- 
quest  for  more  than  thirty. seven  srul  one- 
half  billions  for  the  Government  to  spend  In 
the  ftseal  year  beginning  nest  July  i,  When 
the  Presi(iM>t  flrst  unveUtd  ihsae  coleasal  Oe- 
manii.,  ots  Ri^pubtiean  Isaderahlp  gave  them 
the  "hi*r»»  tauik**  and  tHlkeg  r<»nA(li»ntly 
NtaMUt  stnMtiitg  tasm  by  tour  to  sighi  biliiuas, 

Now,  apparchily,  th»  (aeta  et  budget  lite 
are  cofiMhg  horns  to  yartm,  lautson  *  Oo. 

The  Demnerats  have  grssted  thii  shift  with 
loud  and  joymis  yelps  of  "flip'flop"  and  the 
like. 

our  own  feeling  Is  thnt  the  Republlmns 
had  better,  by  some  means  and  nt  this  session 
of  CongreM,  cut  taxes  substantially,  balance 
tha  budget,  and  put  a  payment  at  resKmable 
slse  on  the  national  debt. 

Tliat  Is  what  they  said  they  could  do  In 
the  campaign  which  led  to  their  sweep  at  the 
polls  Isst  November  S. 

Voters*  memories  are  proverbially  short. 
But  a  specific  tax-cut  campaign  Is  one  thing 
which  most  tax-burdened  voters  can  remem- 
ber. eapeclaUy  if  it  Isnt  kept. 

Our  feeling  is  that  If  the  Republicans  welsh 
on  this  promlae  they  will  draw  down  on  them- 
selves the  scorn  and  rUUeula  of  mUUons  of 
voters  who  supported  them  last  November, 
and  may  lose  the  1948  election. 

Most  of  the  voters  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
the  Republicans  Inherited  a  frightful  gov- 
ernmental mess  from  the  New  Dealers,  the 
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most  sstravagsnt  gang  of  wastrtls  svsr  yet 
to  hold  power  In  Washington  for  any  con- 
siderable time.  It  will  b«  no  tasy  Job  to  clean 
up  that  mess. 

But  the  Republlcatu  said  during  the  cam- 
paign that  thty  could  clean  It  up,  and  would 
welcome  the  asslgiimrnt  If  the  voters  would 

five  It  to  them.   The  voters  did  as  requested. 
I  Is  now  up  to  the  OOP  leadership  in  Cou- 
gress.  we  think,  to  fish  or  cut  bait. 

A  StON  or  UNSASINISS 

In  which  connection,  a  printer  friend  of 
ours  the  other  day  mads  a  few  remarks  which 
ws  would  llkt  to  pass  along,  As  not  too  msny 
people  know,  most  printers  ars  as  shrewd, 
scute  and  tough<minded  gents  as  you  can 
^lid  anywhsrs.  Tills  one  was  discussing  the 
Rspublicans'  recent  decision  to  keep  the  20 

Kirotnt  luxury  taxes:  and  hers  Is  sbout  what 
•  said: 

"Well,  of  course  I  can't  lob  over  pecple 
who  buy  lO.OOO  mink  coats  and  have  to  pay  ao 
perotnt  tnxM  on  thsm.  Just  the  same,  those 
llepublicans  told  us  they  would  reduce  taxes, 
Slid  now  thsy  havs  reneged  on  these  particu- 
lar taxes, 

"It  looks  to  me  as  If  they  may  be  horsing 
around  to  find,  after  a  while,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  about  nny  of  the  taxes.  Hope 
I'm  wrong— maybe  It's  too  soon  to  squawk— 
but—." 


0.  Max  Gardner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6.  1947 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  men 
In  the  passing  of  Hon.  O.  Max  Gardner, 
former  Ambassador  to  England.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  has  sustained  an 
Irreparable  loss  in  this  great  leader. 
Governor  Gardner,  «s  he  is  aCfectlonately 
called,  has  been  a  leader  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  a 
good  span  of  years. 

When  quite  a  young  man.  Max  Gard- 
ner began  to  lead  the  people  of  his  State 
even  before  graduating  from  college,  He 
attended  State  College  at  Raleigh,  N,  C, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  recounigt'd  col- 
lege leadera  ot  the  State.  He  then  cAme 
tQ  i\w  Uiilvri'xlty  ef  North  CaioUnA  At 
OhApel  Hill  lot-  th«  »tudy  of  law.  He  wan 
rMOfniifd  m  one  of  tht  outittAnding 
young  mm  of  North  CAfollnA  wnd  otiP  of 
the  be^l  utar  athlelps  of  football  at  both 
State  College  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Upon  leaving  college  Max  Gardner 
began  to  lead  the  youth  of  the  State  in  a 
conspicuous  and  Intelligent  manner.  He 
served  at  an  early  age  in  the  State  sen- 
ate, became  speaker  pro  tempore,  and 
then  Lieutenant  Governor  of  North 
Carolina.  Later,  without  any  opposition, 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  his  State.  He 
began  his  duties  as  Governor  during  the 
depression  days,  specifically,  in  1929. 
North  Carolina,  like  the  Nation,  was 
faced  with  financial  crisis,  and  by  his  fine 
judgment  and  business  sense  steered  the 
State  through  these  trying  times  and 
launched  it  upon  a  period  of  success  from 
which  It  has  never  turned  even  mo- 
mentarily backward. 


In  A  program  of  economy  Governor 
Oardner  combined  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  into  one  great  institu- 
tion, including  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  ChApel  Hill,  State  College  At 
RAlelgh.  and  the  Woman's  College  at 
Greensboro.  And  todAy  I  believe  that  Max 
Gardner  should  be  given  credit  for  the 
splendid  ln.<(tllution  known  an.  the  Great- 
er University  of  North  Carolina. 

Hh  administration  was  characterised 
by  business  acumen,  good  Judumont,  and 
far-seeing,  sound  principles  of  govern- 
ment. 

As  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  he  was 
one  of  the  advlKers  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  In  his  a.Hpiralluna  to  become 
President  and  helped  pave  the  way  for 
a  nominal  Ion  for  the  Presidency  in  1032. 
After  hla  ascendancy  to  the  Presidency, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  nAtuiAlly  hAd  Gov- 
ernor GArdner  as  one  of  his  eArly  closest 
adviiter.t. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  gov- 
ernor. Max  Gardner  e.<«tabll8hed  a  most 
successful  law  firm  In  Washington  with 
Dr.  Fred  Morrison  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. This  firm  is  continued  today  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  law  firms  In 
America,  Governor  Gardner's  able  son. 
Ralph  Gardner,  becoming  a  member  of 
the  firm  when  his  father  was  appointed 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Governor  Gardner  served  most  capably 
and  with  such  distinction  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  President 
Truman  appointed  him  to  the  high 
honor  of  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  as  great  an  honor  as  an 
American  can  reach,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

In  business  life  Governor  Gardner  was 
conspicuously  successful,  engaging  in 
many  activities  of  business,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  textile  field,  where  he  was 
operator  of  the  large  Cleveland  Cotton 
Mill  at  Shelby,  N.  C.  He  sold  this  plant 
at  an  attractive  price  to  enter  the  high 
position  of  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

As  a  civic  leader,  he  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  practically  every  worthy  cau.se 
In  North  Carolina  during  his  adult  life. 
In  the  field  of  farming  especially  did  he 
lead  out  in  urging  a  program  of  "live  at 
home."  After  leaving  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor of  North  CArolina,  In  conneQtlon 
with  other  diMmguhht'd  IrwdM*  of 
ClevelAtid  County,  hp  pMablinhrd  his 
native  county  of  Clevt^land  as  the  ItAd- 
Ing  cotton-growing  county  of  North 
Carolina. 

As  A  lAwyer,  Governor  Gardner  was 
successful,  most  able,  and  ever  ready  to 
undertake  any  legal  task  that  would 
promote  the  welfare  of  hl.s  State  or  the 
Greater  University  of  North  Carolina.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  In 
an  important  lawsuit  to  bring  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  a  much-needed  museum  of  art. 

As  a  patriotic  citizen  of  his  Nation  and 
State,  he  was  conspicuously  outstanding, 
contributing  all  of  his  great  talents  and 
ability  to  every  war  effort  or  war  en- 
deavor that  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  under- 
take. He  served  in  the  capacity  of 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to 
the  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion  Division. 


As  A  churchman,  he  was  a  lifelong 
And  devoted  member  of  the  BAptlat 
church,  conducting  a  bible  class  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Shelby,  N.  C. 
And  being  a  leAder  in  this  lArge  And  In- 
fluential church  for  many  years.  His 
Christianity  expresf<Kl  Itself  in  many 
phllnnthroplc  Kift.N.  especially  to  Gard- 
ner-Webb College  to  which  he  gave 
hberelly. 

The  Nation  and  e!<i)eclally  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  have  lost  a  dlstln- 
guitihed  cltlwn.  an  Able  lAwyer,  a  pro- 
gressive and  unselfish  civic  leader,  a 
talented  and  brilliant  public  offlclal.  And 
one  of  the  most  petrlotlc  And  con- 
spicuously able  leaders  In  the  life  of  our 
Nation  today  In  the  pa^Mng  of  tlic  Hon- 
orable O  Max  Gardner, 


They  Also  Served 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAHSACHtTarrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  €.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Muster- 
Ing-Out  Payment  Act  of  1944,  designed 
to  give  each  veteran  a  stake  with  which 
to  pick  up  the  ways  of  civilian  life,  ex- 
cluded men  over  38  who  were  dlscharp:ed 
because  they  were  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  physical  demands  of  military 
service  from  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

We  drew  a  false  line  between  those 
who  served — and  those  who  served. 

Under  the  strain  of  emergency,  per- 
haps it  might  have  been  excused:  but  as 
we  look  at  It  now,  we  have  no  recourse 
but  to  change  this  amendment  and  make 
restitution  to  those  who  have  been  Justly 
offended  by  our  discrimination  against 
them. 

Most  of  these  older  men  were  called  up 
in  1942  when  the  war  was  going  badly 
for  us.  They  were  called  long  before 
millions  of  younger  men  were  called. 
And  though  they  were  beyond  their  phys- 
ical prime,  they  were  pooled  with  men 
who  wure  ait  young  as  thei>  nuns,  and  were 
NUbjfctHl  to  the  HAme  rlgoroua  training. 
For  thrm,  thi^  effort  was  doubly  dlf!lciill. 
They  did  not  seek  to  vvado  nulitaiy  srrv- 
lee  becAitse  of  their  Age.  They  were 
CAtlml.  and  they  re!«ponded.  Surely  It 
was  no  fault  of  theirs  that  they  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  exhausting  demands 
of  military  life. 

But  as  the  hospitals  began  to  fill  up 
with  these  men,  the  Army  made  a  dis- 
covery which  most  of  us  knew  all  along. 
A  man  of  38  or  over  cannot  compete 
physically  with  a  man  of  21,  or  26.  or  28. 
It  wa..  as  biologically  simple  and  pathetic 
as  that. 

The  Army  did  not  admit  this  in  so 
many  words.  It  felt  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge these  men,  while  saving  its  own 
face,  and  so  this  pretext  was  found. 
Men  over  age  were  released  on  their  own 
Initiative  to  accept  employment  essen- 
tial to  the  war  effort.  As  if,  having  gone 
through  what  they  did.  they  would  do 
any  less.  Millions  of  civilians  found  war 
work  attractive  and  profitable.    But  the 
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Army  seemed  to  imply  that  t  lese  men 
who  were  the  victims  of  the  Ar  ny's  mls- 
giiided  policy  would  loaf,  and  so  the  Army 
acded  insult  to  injury. 

But  this  diversionary  lanfir\iai  ;e  did  not 
fool  the  men  over  38.  They  1  new  that 
the  Army  was  passing  the  buc  :  to  them 
for  <ts  own  mistakes. 

However,  when  the  Congress  itself  fol- 
lowed the  same  line  and  excluded  them 
from  the  benefits  ol  the  Must  ?ring-Out 
Payment  Act.  they  were  surprised  and 
embittered.  They  had  serve  1  on  ex- 
actly the  same  basis  as  other  men  who 
remained  in  this  country,  a  id  yet  a 
line  was  drawn  between  the  tv  o.  Some 
got  mustering-out  pay  and  ethers  did 
not.  Somehow,  the  impltcation  was 
made  that  their  service  was  dislonorable. 
for  how  else  could  this  unfair  discrimi- 
nation be  Justified? 

Denying  them  the  musterin  ?-out  pay 
was  one  wroog.  Putting  th(  m  in  the 
same  category  as  those  who  were  dis- 
honorably discharged  was  another  and 
more  grievous  one  which  still  rankles  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  several  hundred 
thousand  men. 

The  charitable  view  is  that!  Congress 
was  careless  in  the  matter,  for  which 
it  is  not  too  late  to  make,amei  ds 

For  our  own  self-respect  and  in 
Justice  to  the  veterans  who  we  e  released 
'  because  they  were  over  age.  I  ask  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  <  orrect  the 
oversight  and  grant  musterir  j-out  pay 
to  the  men  who  were  treated  ^  unfairly 
In  the  original  bill. 

They  look  to  us  to  do  the  rlg^t  thing— 
now. 


AIJ8 


bttauM  •(  Sttfw  Cm  rtU 
IXTIHilON  or  HWKMIiKa 

HON,  MUKl  HAU 

Mf  HAtl  Mr  mmiHr. 
Aiihf  a  biit  t«t  k^rmii  \)\¥  ^tjtvhuimi  or 
•uvarrtHttrakiimtU  MurrhSl  1949  rh*> 
tHT«»nt  aulhorUy  to  control  fU  rar  e«plrw» 
on  March  31  of  thi.x  yrar.  Thi 
t  am  mini  would,  however,  alk  w  the  Bee 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  discor  tinue  con 
trolB  prior  to  that  time  if.  In  Y  is  opinion, 
the  supply  situation  would  a  low  of  an 
orderly  marketing  and  dlstztbuUon 
sugar. 

This  Wll  is  being  filed  primjirily  in  the 
Interests  of  the  housewife  or  f  imily  con- 
sumer of  sugar.  The  exist  ng  world 
shortage  of  sxigar  cannot  be  re  ieved  imtil 
another  crop-year  comes  aroufid.  In  the 
meantime  if  controls  were 
housewife  would  be  obliged  tjo  compete 
in  an  open  market  for  her  sug!  ir  not  only 
against  industrial  users  of  sug  ir  but  also 
against  ail  the  nations  of  the  v  orld. 
price  would  ineviUbly  rise  ver: 
it  is  doubt  fill  if  the  amount 
housewife  would  be  able  to 
would  be  as  great  as  she  can 
orderly  rationing  and  pricing.  I  am 
hopeful  that  both  the  howpwife  and 
the  industrial  user  of  sugar  ^Ithis  coun- 
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try  will  be  able  to  get  a  larger  allotment 
than  last  year,  and  I  am  also  hopeful 
that  when  next  year's  world  sugar  crop 
can  be  ascertained,  it  will  be  suflBcient 
to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
lift  all  controls  before  the  expiration  date 
of  this  bill. 

Many  people  In  this  country,  unfor- 
tunately, have  the  impression  that  be- 
cause the  United  States  purchased  the 
entire  Cuban  sugar  crop,  we  should  be 
allowed  to  consume  all  of  it  within  the 
United  States.  The  purchase  of  that  en- 
tire crop  was  made  by  agreement  with 
other  nations  in  order  that  the  entire 
world  should  not  be  competing  for  the 
small  supply  available,  thereby  driving 
the  price  to  exorbitant  heights.  Other 
nations  in  staying  out  of  the  Cuban  mar- 
ket have  trusted  us  to  make  a  fair  alloca- 
tion, and  we  have  a  strong  moral  obliga- 
tion to  do  this.  Even  with  rationing, 
oiw  consumption  of  sugar  will  be  as  great, 
if  not  greater,  per  capita  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

The  text  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  113 

Joint  resolution  to  extend  to  powers  and  au- 
thorities under  certain  statutes  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  and  pricing  of 
sugar,  and  for  other  purpose* 

Whereas  the  war  has  resulted  In  an  acute 
shortage  of  sugar  to  an  extent  which  Is  im- 
pairing the  reconversion  of  the  national 
economy  from  war  to  peace:  and 

Whereas  it  is  In  the  interest  of  national 
defense  and  security  to  eflectuate  an  orderly 
distribution  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices  In 
order  to  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding,  mar- 
ket manipulation  and  speculation  in  sugar, 
waste  or  spoilage  of  perishable  agricultural 
commodttlca,  and  to  prevent  or  eliroinnie 
otber  disruptive  practices  arising  out  of  th* 
■carctty  ol  sugar :  Therefore  be  \i 

tUmlvtii,  etc.,  Tkxat  notwuh«un<Uni  any 
oltoar  oruvuiuiui  uf  law  tl>  \U*  Smargenoy 
Prtea  Control  Act  of  XiHi  tM  «Mt  ;»>,  IU« 
itabi)ia.aioi\  As\  of  IHI  <M  atat.  HI),  MU* 
\\\  aiut  nu»  xtv  ol  IM  m9w\4  Wur  fowMi 

API  \\H4  iM  HUl  \m  Mill  \M  wot  M  Jim 

irUi  ihtviM»H«  .«!  \\\\¥  W  ^\  \^f  Wav  lih»t 

MniMlM^  »ii«i  ftrrHhvmiuit  k^i  tit  k»44  (M 
n>-y>  mi:  anH  (AMh»ttNI'*1)|lti»»*'MMMi 
[>\  \h\n  art  mMHt  fthV  fftMlt  t^lHtf  ot  Mf^ 
rimrin*  (tftidurt  itiMMv««|  frt)ii  iu»arfan». 
•Ufar  bMte.  or  coTti.  inrludin*  liquid  RUffnr. 
airupa.  molaseea.  or  mixtures  thereof  and 
•uftar-contalning  products,  which  conuin 
Bucroae.  dextrose,  or  icvul^ve. 

8kc.  a.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  thU  act 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  any  or  all 
controls  with  reepect  to  any  product  over 
which  control  is  authorized  by  this  act  when 
in  bis  Judgment  the  supplies  of  stigar  are 
sulDclent  to  warrant  such  action. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  of  (1)  the  President  under  title  III 
of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942;  (2) 
the  President  or  any  executive  department 
under  the  act  of  July  2.  IMO:  and  (3)  the 
Price  Administrator  under  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  and  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1942,  all  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended, shall,  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  sugar. 
be  vested  in  and  executed  by  the  Secretary 
of  AgrictUtura  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
act. 

(b)  All  orders,  directives,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  any  function  transferred 
by  this  section  or  Issued  in  connection  there- 
with by  any  agency  heretofore  performing 
such  function,  which  an  In  effect  aa  the  date 


of  enactment  of  this  act,  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  unless  and  until  modified 
or  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  at  his  direction  or  under  his  authorlza- 
Uon. 

(c)  So  mtKh  of  the  unexpended  balancca, 
appropriations,  or  other  fxmds  available  for 
the  use  of  any  agency  in  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  transferred  by  this  act  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  de- 
termine, shall  be  traiisf erred  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  exercise  of  such  ftmctions. 

(d)  With  respect  to  violations,  liabilities 
Incurred,  or  appeals  taken  thereunder,  all 
provisions  of  orders,  directives,  rules,  and 
regulations,  pertaining  to  sugar  heretofore 
used  under  the  act  referred  to  in  section  1 
hereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect  for  the  ptirpoee  of  stistain- 
Ing  any  proper  suit,  action,  or  other  proceed- 
ing with  respect  to  any  s\icb  violations,  lia- 
bilities, or  appeals. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be- 
come effective  immediately  upon  enactment. 


Organization    of   the    World    for    Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'l'ED  STATES 

Monday.  January  27,  1947 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  last  Saturday  night  to 
be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  our  former  colleague,  Senator 
Austin,  now  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  at  the  seat  of  the  United 
Nations. 

B^HAtor  Auailn  ip<4ie  about  the  prob« 
lem,  in  aU  of  ita  a«p«oU,  of  orsaniatni 
the  worUi  (or  p«ac«  The  fiddiMii  i»  o( 
kw\\  impiMti^nfo  U\al  \  tuli  ui^«iumuua 
t ai>a«ti>l  \\\%\  w  \tll^  |Miin«>(t  m  \\\^  Ap^i>« 
^^  ui  Ui«>  HiKHMiit 

I  AMi  ^\\W>^\\  U\Ml  \\s*  «<<t)lt^M  wUi  M 

{\\p  hiU,  M\\\  \\\M  lhPli»r«M»>  II  in  iiHWi* 
Mi^.v  l«  nvibmii  «h  wiUmikU  \\\  Ihp  vimi, 
thp  9t^nw\tk\9  ihdkat««  Ibal  thiii  mahu* 
Kotlpi  Will  occupy  About  twn  and  tini?^ 
third  pagps  of  the  CoNoRtMMONAL  RkroRD 
and  lt«  printing  will  cost  $165  67, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addteM 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  arc  at  a  moat  critical  point  in  the  long 
struggle  of  man  to  progreas  from  savagery 
to  civilization  through  the  rule  of  law  in 
international  relationa. 

The  great  question  before  us  today  and  in 
the  years  inunediately  ahead  is  this :  Can  our  > 
present  efforts  to  develop  a  genuine  com- 
munity of  nations,  living  at  peace  under  law 
enforced  by  collective  will  and  action,  suc- 
ceed where  all  previous  eflorta  In  this  direc- 
tion have  failed? 

I  believe  that  there  are  valid  reasons  for 
confidence  that  this  time  we  can  succeed. 

Never  before  have  so  many  people  seen  so 
clearly  that  wars  cannot  continue  without 
resulting  in  destrtiction  of  civilization  as  we 
know  it.  Never  before  have  so  many  people 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  choice  no 
longer  lies  between  winning  or  losing  the 
next  war.  The  choice  lies  between  prevent- 
ing World  War  III  and  Irreparable  disaster 
from  atomic  t>omb8  and  other  weapons  of 
po£6ibly   greater   destrtxrtiveness. 
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The  memory  of  failures  of  the  past  will 
spur  us  forward  as  we  face  the  Imperatives 
that  contemporary  science  and  technology 
have  placed  upon  social  progress.  To  save 
mankind,  we  must  speed  the  control  of  the 
terrible  and  wonderful  forces  that  could 
otherwise  destroy  us. 

In  the  Charter  and  institutions  of  the 
United  Nations  we  have  created  the  instru- 
ments by  which  we  seek  to  build,  upon  the 
experience  of  the  past,  the  peaceful  world 
society  of  the  future  that  the  imperatives  of 
the  present  demand  of  us.  We  have  heard 
It  sa'd  that  l>ecause  it  is  not  a  world  gov- 
ernment, the  United  Nations  is  too  weak  an 
Instrument  for  the  purpose.  Certainly  the 
United  Nations  is  not  a  world  government. 
It  could  not  l>e  at  this  stage  in  history,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  incapable  of 
exercising,  in  effective  combination,  the  sev- 
eral sovereignties  of  its  member  states. 
Others  look  upon  the  record  of  history  and 
all  the  dangers  and  tribulations  of  the  pres- 
ent and  fear  that  the  cause  Is  hopeless  any- 
way, thus  leaving  no  choice  but  to  prepare 
for  thJ  suicide  of  western  civilization. 

We  can  afford  neither  to  minimize  nor  ex- 
aggerate the  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  our 
path.  We  cannot  afford  to  misunderstand 
the  fundamental  assumptions  and  require- 
ments of  our  times.  It  will  be  my  thesis  here 
tonight  that  the  United  Nations  is  firmly 
based  on  the  realities  and  that  the  potential 
power  inherent  in  its  Charter  and  in  the  de- 
velopment and  uses  of  its  Institutions  is  far 
greater  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
is  now  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  finds  its 
sources  in  the  evolution  of  international  law 
over  the  past  century,  and  especially  over  the 
past  50  years 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  this  distinguished 
assembly  of  jurists  and  members  of  the  legal 
profession  that  the  sources  of  international 
law  are  the  convictions  and  standards  of 
right  ai^d  wrong  that  men  apply  to  the  con- 
duct of  nations.  International  law  reflects 
the  development  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
spiritual  pi'ogreaa  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Take,  for  example,  the  evolution  of  Inter* 
national  Uw  in  lt«  «Uitude  towaid  w«i-  over 
il\e  pMt  &0  yef^r* 

TU»  tiivi  HMgue  ponvention  li\  \Wi%  bou«\(i 

\\\H  (tf«tMv<  t«i.><vnt^V>  il^wi  litMiMUMM  ^lW*»n 

llii»wwlv«»  \\\m\  !<»«>  >  Hhm\t»u>-»  \^»»hMyii  |*ii»» 

YIWM  iMi  niMltll  WAililitH.  \\\  \\\f  hMm  fWhPt 
it  I  IMIMMl  if«)Mt«^l«Mi  <M  %n)  iM  «M  liii 
VllU»tt*tWH\  With  Ih*  pniidltlMHftI  ti^rUi-fttlMU 
ot  #a^  "  tliUg  tM,  pacific  B»ttti»m»»nt  *•*«  ett» 
tOUcagH  and  vittdMlalttl  wars  weit  branded 
crimes,  but  Waf,  Uaelf,  provided  sufRcivnt 
wat-htngs  were  given,  was  not  branded  as 
Illegal. 

In  1919.  after  the  rirst  World  War.  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  bound  the  mem- 
bers not  to  resort  to  aggressive  war  and  pro- 
vlded  means  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  and  sanctions  against  aggression. 
Then,  in  1924,  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes, 
later  signed  by  48  nations,  declared  that  "a 
war  of  aggression  constitutes  an  interna- 
tional crimes."  In  1927  the  League  of  Nations 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
same  effect. 

The  Habana  Conference  of  American 
States  in  1928  declared  that  a  "war  of  ag- 
gression constitutes  a  major  crime  against 
the  human  species  •  •  •  all  aggression 
is  considered  Illicit  and  as  such  is  declared 
prohibited."  In  the  same  year  all  the  sig- 
natories of  the  Kellogg -Br  land  Pact  of  Paris 
renounced  war  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy. 

Thus,  between  1907  and  1928,  all  civilized 

nations  had   advanced   In   their  conception 

that  war  was  merely  undesirable  and  when 

fought  should  be  fought  according  to  the 

^      rule*,  to  the  concept  that  aggressive  war  is 


a  criminal  act.  In  the  perspective  of  the 
long  centuries  of  recorded  history  this  evo- 
lutionary change  in  the  lav*  reflected  re- 
markable progress  in  the  attitude  of  men 
toward   war. 

Nevertheless,  the  law  against  aggressive 
war  has  Iseen  feloniously  and  treacherously 
violated. 

The  aggressions  of  the  Axis  Powers  cul- 
minating In  the  Second  World  War  were  the 
first  to  l>e  committed  since  the  law  against 
waging  war  had  acquired  full  validity  as  part 
of  the  law  of  nations.  But  they  did  not  de- 
stroy the  law.  The  law  prevailed  and  the 
civilized  community  applied  individual  pun- 
ishment to  the  leaders  who  planned  and 
carried  out  this  crime  against  humanity. 

I  shall  return  in  a  moment  to  the  great 
significance  for  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, of  the  charters  of  the  Nuremlierg 
tribunal  and  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Far  East. 

Now  I  wish  to  point  out  tliree  significant 
and  hopeful  factors:  First,  the  law  against 
aggressive  war  gained  universal  acceptance 
and  validity  only  a  short  time  ago.  siecond, 
it  was  possible  to  defeat  the  first  nations 
to  violate  the  law  and  to  punish  them  only 
because  the  great  majority  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  Joined  together  to  enforce  the 
law.  It  is  true  that  they  were  slow  to  under- 
stand that  their  self-preservation  was  de- 
pendent upon  such  collective  action,  but  they 
did  understand  and  act  in  time  to  prevent 
the  victory  of  those  who  broke  the  law. 
Third,  the  doctrine  of  Individual  responsi- 
bility for  an  International  crime  has  been 
applied  for  the  first  time. 

Just  as  democracy  has  brought  the  prince 
or  governor  under  the  law  of  the  state,  so 
the  development  of  international  law  has 
brought  him  under  the  law  of  nations  and 
made  him  responsible  to  the  civilized  com- 
munity of  mankind  for  violations  of  that 
law. 

,  Thus,  great  strides  have  already  Ijeen  made 
toward  the  rule  of  world  law  and  peaceful 
order  that  we  seek  to  establish  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  t'tuougl^ 
ita  institutions. 

Theae  Uwtltwtions  and  the  powera  con- 
feired  mion  tl\e»n  through  the  charter  hy 
th»  ni»)^>her  Matea  at*  no  daalHued  that  they 
n^tf  p«i)««hle  of  (l»v*lopli\i  Vh»  law  o(  natimu 
u\  ^w  <tJk\fw\  %\\^  ^s  K  r«u  |M^vlv»u»ly 
in>|M«onv»«hl* 

\\\  \\\*  ^\*\  ^\«i<^  Wm  Ki^  hy  \\\f\\  n«itvMf« 

AH»  ti\*\\  liV  thMr  HAHlli^  f«il«\U«***  1*^  ^t«** 
»Vt»hiihM\  Wild  WJHlilklU*tiUn»i  \s\  \\\p**  jvidg* 
mviiiit  atid  ttpihiuh«,  ie)\W\\  Ate  Ih  tviftt  • 
•ouit>(s  or  law, 

Th*  BPcuHly  CoUiicll  has  bptftt  in  tklsi»ttc« 
for  teen  thnti  a  y^ar  and  it  ha«  had  the  Usual 
dUficultles  of  new  inBtltutlons.  Yet  it  has 
already  demonstrated  Its  great  potentialities 
In  this  regard.  It  meets  In  public.  It  is  so 
organized  as  to  function  continuously.  Ita 
application  on  a  continuous  basLs  of  the  pub- 
lic and  peaceful  methods  of  the  Council 
chamber  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween nations  is  a  new  technique  in  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  highest  significance 
for  the  future.  Through  its  influence  and 
public  scrutiny  it  has  demonstrated  how 
much  it  can  do  as  it  grows  in  strength  and 
experience  toward  directing  the  nations  Into 
the  paths  of  conciliation  and  agreement  in 
accordance  with  standards  of  law  and  Justice. 

I  believe  that  every  delegate  who  attended 
the  recent  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
here  In  New  York  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  great  jaower  of  public  opinion  which  the 
Assembly's  deliberations  focused  upon  the 
policies  of  the  member  nations.  ThU  power 
was  reflected  In  the  results  that  were 
achieved. 

The  Assembly  does  not  legislate.  It  rec- 
ommends. Its  recommendations  can  acquire 
the  force  of  law  only  when  they  are  accepted 
by  the  member  states.  But  this  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  clearly  showed  that  ita 


recommendations  had  behind  them  a  moral 
equivalent  of  the  power  of  enforcement. 
Time  after  time  the  delegates  declared  that 
their  nations  would  feel  morally  obligated  to 
accept  and  act  upon  a  recommendation  of 
the  Assembly  even  though  they  were  not 
technically  bound  to  do  so. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  like  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly, 
meets  in  public.  It  is  the  focal  point  of  a 
network  of  commissions  and  specialiaed 
agencies  through  which  the  member*  of  the 
United  Nations  have  t>egim  to  work  together 
on  an  organized  and  continuing  basis  in  al- 
most every  field  of  human  activity  in  which 
they  have  a  common  interest. 

These  organs  of  the  United  Nations— above 
all  the  General  Assembly — have  a  role  to  play 
in  the  development  and  codification  of  in- 
ternational law.  Decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  can  establish  precedents  that  will 
raise  the  standards  of  law  and  Justice  as  ap- 
plied to  the  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes. The  General  Assembly  has  the  power 
to  recommend  to  the  member  sutes  con- 
ventions or  treaties  on  any  matter  affecting 
the  general  welfare,  or  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  These 
recommendations  will  gain  the  force  of  law 
when  they  are  ratified.  The  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  Its  related  speciallaed 
agencies  have  the  power  to  buUd  up  a  vast 
new  iKKly  of  law  relating  to  luch  matter*  aa 
human  rights,  international  trade,  economic 
development,  and  social  welfare  by  winning 
agreement  on  and  ratification  of  treaties  and 
conventions  on  matters  in  this  field. 

The  General  Assembly,  at  its  recent  ses- 
sion, took  a  most  significant  first  step  toward 
strengthening  the  law  of  nations.  On  the 
initiative  of  the  United  Suter  it  affirmed  the 
principles  of  International  law  recognised  by 
the  charter  of  the  Nureml>erg  Tribunal.  It 
created  a  committee  to  study  the  codification 
and  development  of  international  law.  It 
directed  this  committee  to  place  primary  im- 
portance in  this  oonitection  upon  the  prin* 
ciple*  of  the  charter  of  the  Nuremberg 
Tribunal  in  the  context  of  a  general  codinoa- 
tion  of  offenses  against  the  peace  and  aecurttv 
of  manktud.  or  u(  «i\  intenxattonal  orimiuai 
(H¥le, 

NuVf  Ih*  MogrwM  \\\  iHiaru«Mon«l  t«« 
refteoied  hy  Ihu  alMrmuMtii  te  M  iiativHM 
nud  \\\¥  )H«HHiii«iitiwi  \\\  9$mky*  muiI  mi« 

•rmUlia   IM|» "     I    \W\i^\st^   Wk    ^\*   1H«A«H 

UtM,  li  liU  l«4  ihe  AiveitUw  tt  «h»  Ammm* 
MyHl  fS«^WUhH>  \s\\  tStdlMiUtn  \hi^  f\\Mm 
\)i  K\\^  t»it»^hMHMial  MilUary  tniviMal  >«(  (h» 
¥%^  liHDl  ati  Uiat  this  thMtlet  may  he^ilaMi 
aide  by  side  vrlih  Ihe  Nvireinheiit  ChafMti 
That  thai'tei'  was  agreed  upon  by  11  ttalM. 
repreeehting  more  than  one^halt  tbt  popu* 
lation  of  the  earth. 

Ttie  General  Assembly  also  afRrmed  that 
the  crime  of  genocide — the  delll>erate  exter* 
mlnatlon  of  a  race  or  ciaas.  or  any  other 
human  group— is  a  crime  under  interna- 
tional law  for  which  the  punishment  of 
those  responsible  is  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern.  Here  is  another  case  where 
individuals,  as  well  as  states,  are  to  t>e  made 
responsible  before  the  International  bar  of 
Justice. 

At  the  center  of  this  developing  system 
of  international  law  stands,  of  course,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  All  member* 
of  the  United  Nations  have  bound  them- 
selves under  the  charter  to  comply  with 
the  decision  of  the  Court  on  any  case  to 
which  it  is  a  party.  The  Security  Council 
Is  directed  "to  take  into  consideration  that 
legal  disputes  should  a*  a  general  rule  be 
referred  by  the  parties  to  the  International 
Court."  Both  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Cotmcil  may  request  the  Court  to 
give  an  advisory  opinion  on  any  legal  ques- 
tion. Including  Interpretation  of  the  charter. 

The  statute  of  tbe  Court  also  enable*  the 
member  states  voluntarily  to  accept  in  ad- 
vance compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Court 
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old  World  Court  waa  accepted  by  4- 
The  United  Sutea.  which  refuaed 
tbe  old  Court,  haa  now  not  only 
mamber   but   haa  accepted   the 
JVladlctlaa  clauaaa  of  the  atatute  of 
cut  Court. 

Tttla  advance  aeeeptancc  of  the 
of  the  Court  ia  eaaentlal  to  the  esta 
of  a  rule  of  law  tn  the  world 
ezlatenoc  of  a  Court  nor  the 
body  of  law  can  brlnR  thta  about  if 
alble  for  a  atate  party  to  a  dtapuu 
on  Ita  own  interpretation  of  the  1 
fuaa  to  BUlnnlt  tn  an  impartial  ad] 
bo  far  the  niembers  of  the  Cnt: 
b«««  been  alow  tn  acting  to  accept 
pulaory    )w1adtctton    of    the 
Court  of  Juatlce.    Only  aix  accept 
been  depoalted  to  date.    All  memb^ 
Dntted   Nationa   should,   and    I   be 
accept  thlx  obilKatlon. 

The  United  States,  tn  acceptini 
aory    Jurisdiction    of    the   Court 
recervatlon    which    I   re^rrct 
are  essentially  within   domestic   J\ 
ara  not  within  the  competence  o( 
national   Court.     It   deals   only    i 
ttons  conremlnt  the   righta  and 
Stttaa     toward     Mch     other     Th  > 
■lataa  has.  however,   reeerved   thi 
i«cida  for  itaelf  which  queatlons 
t'lally   within    its   domestic    )urisd 
stead  of  leavlnf  the  question  of  \\ 
to  be  decided  by  the  Court  itaelf 

It  la  aa«y  to  understand  why  t 
Statea  Sanate  wanted   thta  reaer«-|i 
makinR   oa  tiroad  an   acceptance 
w«  were  taking  a  atep  far  In  adva 
thine  that  would  have  been  poaalb 
ago      F\jrthermore   the  Senate  deli 
It  clear  that  thta  country  should 
raaarvatUin  only  In  a  clear  caae 

Nevertheless  the  reservation 
ttons  going  far  beyond  any  uae 

of  It  by  the  United  States.     1 
thla    type    of     reservat 
a  large  loophole  by  which 
ing  to  do  ao  could  withhold  their 
the  Court  and  our  long-range  ^oa 
ing  the  Court  to  advance   the 
would  be  Impaired      I'   was  for 
that  I  stated  In  the  Senate 
preferred  the  reaolutlon  wttlunit 
vation. 

I  mention  thta  now  becatise  the 
haa  already  received  considerable 
Our  declaration  Is  In  force  until  19: 
matter  aaema  to  be  one  to  whic>i 
could  well  give  some 
Itlon  during  the  Interven 
Tlila  queaiion  Involves  the 
the  aorerelgnty  of  the  individual 
the  organization'  of  the 
munity   at   nations.    That 
turn,  lice  at  the  heart  of  the 
at  all  that  remains  to  be 
are  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
order  under  law.     I  refer  to  the 
the  spirit  and  the  aanctions  of 
must   be  created  or   perfected   to 
•nd  enforce  the  law  of  nations. 
The  United  Nationa  is  rightly 
tbe  principle  of  the  aoveretgn  equ 
ita  members.     Tbe  soverelf^nty  of 
at*taa  ia  sacred  to  alt  of  us     But 
it  now.  or  ever  haa  been,  abaoluuii 
in  relatiun  to  other  nations.    6ov 
relative.    Every  narion'a  aoTtreign|ty 
lt*d  by  all  Its  tTMtlaa  and 
eUMf  atatrs. 
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Ex'ery  memV>er  ol  the  United  I^atlons  haa 
relinquished  some  part  of  Its  sovereignty  to 
the  organisation.  By  this  act,  however,  ex- 
ternal sovereignty  Is  not  loet.  Wo  member 
of  the  United  Nations  has  lost  any  degree 
of  its  independence  In  relation  to  an.  other 
nation  by  adhering  to  the  Charter,  because 
each  makes  the  same  relative  cpntributlon 
to  the  common  authority, 

Tl^e  States  of  our  Federal  Union  remain 
sovereign  States.  Through  an  original  act 
of  external  sovereignty  they  granted  in  our 
Constitution  those  powers  to  the  Federal 
Government  that  they  deemed  necessary  for 
their  common  welfare  and  security.  But  all 
the  powers  not  granted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  and  still  are  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people. 

T^e  most  Imperative  function  of  sov- 
erelignty  Is  such  exercise  of  It  as  will  pre- 
serve the  security  of  the  state  and  the  lives 
and  property  of  its  citizens.  That  being  the 
case,  there  can  be  no  more  vital  or  Impera- 
tive exercise  of  sovereignty  than  to  use  It 
tn  partnership  with  other  nntions  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  security  from  war.  To 
use  external  sovereignty  In  order  to  build 
collective  security  is  not  to  impair  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  this  or  any  other 
state  memtjer  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
to  protect  that  Independence  and  preserve 
that  freedom.  Neither  could  exist  for  long 
without  collective  security. 

The  sovereign  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  agreed  upon  this  proposition  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Charter  carries  within  It  duties  and  cbliga- 
tlonH  that  point  the  way  to  the  development 
of  collective  security,  both  through  the  pro- 
greasive  removal  of  the  causes  of  war  and 
throu^  provision  for  colWtlva  tnforcement 
of  the  laws  of  peace. 

Ttie  Charter,  however,  la  not  aeB -operating. 
nor  do  ita  terms  tn  themselves  ctt-ate  all  the 
meaas  that  will  be  required.  The  cbllgn- 
tlonn  are  there.  The  powers  are  there.  The 
obliicattona  muat  be  carried  out,,  the  powera 
used .  1 

Building  a  system  of  collective  aecurlty 
that  will  develop  and  enforce  the  rule  of 
law  Is  the  supreme  task  before  us  now.  It 
will  not  be  completed  this  year,  nor  next 
year  but  the  urgency  of  It  Is  with  vis  today 
and  will  be  with  ua  from  day  to  day  imtil  it 
is  completed. 

Tl>*  Sectirity  Council,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commiasion.  and  the  Military  Stall  Com- 
mittee are  now  engaged  upon  two  phases  of 
this  great  enterprise.  One  phase  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  special  agreements  called  for 
under  article  43  of  the  Charter,  which  will 
place  at  the  diapcsal  of  the  Seciirity  Council 
peace  forces  to  enforce  its  decisions.  The 
other  phase  is  the  development  of  a  system 
of  Interuaticual  control  over  atomic  energy 
and  over  armaments  generally. 

This  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  problem 
of  achieving  collective  aecurlty.  If  such  a 
aystem  can  be  eaubliahed.  complete  with  pro- 
vjUoca  for  effective  international  operating 
controla.  Including  Interiuitional  inspection, 
and  for  appropriate  punishments  that  can- 
not be  obstructed  by  a  violator,  then  we  shall 
have  eatabliahed  aafeguards  that  will  enable 
tbe  world  to  diaarm  with  security. 

The  world  can  achieve  neither  aecurlty  nor 
disarmament  without  auch  a  system.  The 
price  that  all  the  nations  will  have  to  pay 
ia  a  further  delegation  of  sovereignty.  The 
stake  that  la  involved  is  civilization  lUelf. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  obligations 
and  the  powers  upon  which  such  a  system 
can  be  erected  already  reside  in  the  Charter. 
What  remalna  ia  to  reach  ac^eement  on 
applying  and  uaing  them 

There  ia  the  jbligation  "to  take  effective 
collective  meaaures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threata  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
•uppreeaion  of  acts  of  aggreaalon  or  other 
breachaa  of  the  pMCt"  eonuined  in  article  1 
M  the  first  purpose  of  tbs  Unltsd  Nauona. 


There  Is  the  obligation  to  "refrain  in  their 
International  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity 
or  political  independence  of  any  state,  or  In 
any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations,"  contained  In 
article  2. 

These,  like  other  obligations  of  the  Charter 
are  definitive  and  unequivocal.    They  are  the 
law.     They   are   not   circumscribed   by   any 
voting  rules  whatsoever.    They  apply  to  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
equally  with  all  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations.    The  rule  ol  unanimity  of  the  per- 
manent members  does  not  legalize  any  viola- 
tion of  these  or  any  other  obligations.    In- 
deed, to  use  the  so-called  veto  power  to  pro- 
tect an  aggre.'isor  from  punishment  would  be 
as  much  a  violation  of  the  Charter  as  the  act  i 
of  aggression  Itself.     It  would  be  nulliflca-  j 
tlon.     No  country  can  veto  Itself  out  of  Its  i 
obligations.  .  ] 

The  United  Stater  supports  the  rule  of 
unanimity  In  the  Security  Council  for  the 
reasons  that  placed  It  In  the  Charter.  It  is 
there  to  promote  agreement  on  positive  ac- 
tion to  carry  out  the  Charter  among  the  great 
nations  that  poiwess  among  them  the  power 
to  keep  or  break  the  peace.  It  is  there  to 
preserve  and  strengthen,  and  place  at  the 
service  of  the  p)eace  and  sectirlty  of  all  na- 
tions, that  concert  of  power  that  brought 
retribution  to  the  Axis  criminals  who  de- 
stroyed peace  and  security  In  the  last  war. 
It  is  there  to  discourage  division  among  these 
nations  so  that  a  world  that  can  remain  at 
peace  only  If  It  remains  one,  does  not  become 
irrevocably  split  Into  hostile  camps. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  rule  of 
unanimity  In  the  Security  Council  should  he 
used  In  order  to  promote  and  not  to  hinder 
agreement  on  preclaely  such  positive  stepa  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Charter  as  the 
establishment  of  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  other  armaments.  With- 
out unanimity  of  the  great  nntlono  on  Its 
provisions  such  a  system  could  not  be  eatab- 
liahed. 

Aa  a  corollary  to  thla.  however,  the  United 
Statea  believes  that  there  Is  an  obligation  on 
all  the  great  powers  to  find  agreement  on 
such  a  system,  with  all  the  effective  controls 
and  genuine  safe^ards  that  go  with  it,  be- 
cause without  such  a  system  the  central  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations,  security  from 
war,  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  confers 
primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  upon  the 
Security  Council  and  Imposes  the  rule  of 
unanimity  upon  Its  permanent  members. 
But  the  Charter  does  not  confer  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  That  re- 
sponsibility ia  shared  by  other  organs,  pri- 
marily the  General  Assembly,  and  by  the 
Individual   member  states. 

Furthermore,  the  Charter  provides  sale- 
guards  against  any  act  of  nullification  by  a 
permanent  member  which  cotild  result  in 
temporarily  paralyzing  the  Security  Council. 
I  have  referred  to  the  general  obligation  of 
article  1  to  take  collective  action  against 
a  threat  to  the  peace,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

This  obligation  exists,  whether  or  not  the 
Security  Council  acts.  It  could  be  carried 
out  through  a  recommendation  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  directly  to  the  member  states 
to  take  such  action  There  Is  also  article  51 
which  specifically  reserves  the  right  of  col- 
lective, as  well  as  Individual,  self-defense 
against  an  armed  attack.  In  the  event  of  any 
failure  or  delay  by  the  Security  Council  in 
fulfilling  tts  responsibilities.  Any  or  all 
these  provisions  of  the  Charter  could  be 
drawn  upon  and  used  as  the  basis  of  those 
ultimate  safeguards  in  regard  to  coUectlvs 
enforcement  that  the  control  treaties  must 
Include.  I  emphn»l»e  the  word  "eoHecttve.** 
for  tndtvtdusl  self-defense  Is  not  the  answer 
that  we  seek.  They  should  be  explored  and 
thoroughly  discussed. 
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In  so  great  s  matter  as  tbe  control  of 
atomic  energy  to  insxure  Its  tise  for  peacelul 
ptnposes  only,  and  control  of  other  major 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  great  na- 
tions should  be  ready  and  vrllllng  to  apply  the 
obligations  and  tise  the  powera  of  the 
Charter. 

That  means  agreement  on  a  system  under 
which  International  controls  ar«,'  so  effective 
that  violations  can  be  surely  detected  and 
corrected  l>efore  they  endanger  the  peace. 
In  addition,  however,  it  is  essential  that  full 
provision  be  made  for  collective  enforcement 
of  the  law  against  any  nation  whose  viola- 
tion Is  such  as  to  constitute  a  threat  or  act 
of  aggression,  without  that  nation  being  able 
legally  to  protect  Itself  from  the  conse- 
quences of  its  crime. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
acted  specifically  with  respect  to  this  prob- 
lem In  section  10  (a)  <1>  of  the  Atomic 
Etaergy  Act  of  1946,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"That  until  Congress  declares  by  Joint  reso- 
lution that  effective  and  enforceable  Inter- 
national safeguards  against  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  destructive  purposes  have  t>een 
establiahed.  there  shall  be  no  exchange  of  In- 
formation with  other  nations  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial 
purposes." 

The  report  of  the  Atonl-  Energy  Com- 
miasion and  the  General  Assembly's  resolu- 
tion or  the  repulatioii  and  reduction  of 
armament*  represent  encouraging  progress 
In  the  direction  of  agreeing  on  the  essential 
principles  of  such  a  system.  But  an  im- 
mense amount  of  ftirther  negotiation,  ex- 
ploration, and  study  of  the  problems,  and  all 
of  the  drafting  of  alr-tlght  treaty  provi- 
sions, remain  to  be  accomplished  In  the  Se- 
curity Cornell  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

The  Unlteo  States  stands  firmly  In  sup- 
port of  the  principles  embodied  ir  the 
General  Aascmbly's  rssolutlon  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  the  Security  Council. 

In  our  concern  with  thete  problems,  we 
can  never  forget  that  no  matter  to  what 
degree  w>  perfect  the  provlalcns  of  the  law 
agnlnat  war  and  for  enforcement  of  the  law, 
this  alone  will  not  bring  the  certainty  of 
abolition  of  war.  The  ultimate  sanction  of 
law  does  not  reside  in  treaties  or  constitu- 
tions or  in  anything  written  upon  paper.  It 
resides  In  the  heam^a  and  minda  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

By  using  and  developlrg  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Katlons  to  the  full,  mankind 
can  meet  the  great  challenge  of  our  times, 
provided  the  dictates  of  the  public  con- 
science give  life  and  force  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions. 

Ai  we  use  and  develop  the  Institutions  of 
the  Unii-ed  Nations  to  the  full,  we  will  gain 
the  experitnce  In  cooperative  action,  and 
the  fuller  understanding  that  will  habituate 
the  nations  to  living  and  working  in  peace 
together  for  the  common  welfare. 

To  that  goal,  with  patience  and  firm  deter- 
mination, let  us  dedicate  ourselves. 


Lincoln  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Dwitritt  H. 
Green,  Governor  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  7.  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  able  address 
delivered  last  night  by  Gov.  Du'lght  H. 
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natural 
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eratic  power  of  union  ofBclals,  who  In  certain 
caass  havs  txsrclwd  dictatorial  power  over 
thsir  msmbtn'  riiihi  to  sarn  a  Hving.  snd 


Green,  of  Illinois,  at  the  Uncoln  Day 
banquet  sponsored  in  Washington  by  the 
Republican  Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoss. 
as  follows: 

Thank  ycu  all  for  this  o^pportunlty  to  Join 
In  the  tribute  of  the  Republican  Memt)ers 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Republican  women 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  humblest, 
the  greatest,  and  the  liest  beloved  of  all 
the  heroes  of  our  Republic. 

This  Is  the  seventh  year  in  which,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Illinois  where  Lincoln 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  service  to  our 
country.  It  has  l>een  my  privilege  to  p>ar- 
ticipate  In  ceremonies  honoring  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  Always  on  these  occa- 
sions I  have  a  feeling  within  me  whlcn  I 
think  is  best  descilbed  in  Kipling's  famotis 
words  of  the  Recessional,  "an  humble  and 
a  contrite  heart." 

I  cannot  hope  that  any  words  of  mine 
can  properly  measure  the  glory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln:  I  know  that  no  words  are  needed 
to  tell  Americans  of  his  immortal  work, 
which  preserved  our  Union  and  advanced 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  opportunity  and 
tolerance  throughout  the  world.  I  can  only 
hope  that  all  who  are  gathered  here,  and  who 
are  listening  In  the  radio  audience,  can  be 
as  aware  of  the  nearness  of  Lincoln  as  I  am 
on  these  occasions,  and  particularly  In  cur 
annual  Lincoln  Day  ceremony  at  Springfield, 
when  we  lay  a  wreath  upon  his  tomb. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  more  fitting  place  to 
honor  Lincoln  than  here  In  Washlngt:>n, 
where  he  guided  our  Nation  through  the 
greatest  crisis  of  Its  history,  and  where  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  his  country,  and  It  Is 
altogether  proper  that  the  tribute  Is  arranged 
by  the  Members  of  Congress,  to  which  he 
himself  came  as  a  new  Member  of  the  Ho\ise 
of  Representatives  100  years  ago.  I  am  piir- 
tlcularly  glad  that  the  celebration  Is  ar- 
ranged by  members  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Lincoln.  Indeed,  belongs  to  the  ages,  and 
to  all  men  of  every  age.  yet  the  first  Re- 
publican President  always  will  be  the  spe- 
cial hero  and  the  source  of  Inspiration  (or 
the  party  which  gave  him  to  the  Nation. 
In  these  days,  when  party  service  is  too  often 
looked  upon  as  something  less  than  patriot- 
ism, It  is  well  to  remember  that  Lincoln  v,aa 
a  product  and  an  exponent  of  our  party  s^'s- 
tem.  Just  as  the  Republican  Party  probably 
would  not  exist  today  If  It  had  had  no  Lin- 
coln. Just  as  surely  he  never  would  have  b«en 
President,  and  the  course  of  history  might 
have  been  sadly  altered,  but  for  the  ardor, 
the  enthusiasm,  and  the  effective  political 
work  of  the  Republicans  of  his  day. 

The  record  shows  that  Lincoln  was  a  good 
party  man.  In  the  old  capltol  of  Illinois  at 
Vandalla  they  still  show  you  the  window 
through  which,  legend  says,  the  long-legged 
Lincoln  vaulted  In  order  that  no  quorum 
should  be  present  for  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  which  his  party  opposed.  In  Con- 
gress, he  was  a  good  Whig  and,  as  President, 
he  was  a  good  Republican.  In  the  fateful 
days  In  which  he  assumed  the  Presidency,  Tie 
gathered  into  his  Cabinet  the  leaders  of  Lla 
party,  even  those  who  had  most  actively  ard 
bitterly  opposed  his  nomination  for  tl:ie 
Presidency. 

I  emphasize  that  point  to  remind  all  Amei  1- 
cans,  and  particularly  young  men  and  wom«;n 
who  may  wish  to  honor  Lincoln  by  doing 
their  full  duty  as  citizens,  that  imder  oiu- 
American  two-pmrty  system  effective  citizen- 
ship begins  with  active  participation  in  tlie 
political  party  of  their  choice. 

To  every  student  of  American  history— l>e 
he  the  most  learned  professor  or  an  amateur 
reader— comes  the  great  realization  that  tlie 
tragedy  of  the  asaasslnatlon  was  that  it  re- 
moved from  the  American  scene  the  wisdom 
and  mercy  of  Lincoln  In  the  difficult  days  of 
postwar  reconstruction. 


The  task  of  "binding  op  the  Nation's 
wounds,"  ss  Lincoln  deecrib«d  it  in  the  sec- 
ond inaugural,  and  restoring  real  peace  and 
prosperity  to  a  war-ravaged  and  divided 
country,  called  for  both  an  uncompromising 
devotion  to  ftindamental  principles  of  liberty 
and  Justice  and  an  almost  divine  spirit 
which  coiUd  look  upon  a  vanquished  enemy 
without  malice,  and  see  in  every  man — friend 
or  foe — the  image  of  his  God.  Lincoln  had 
both  of  these  attributes,  as  few  mortals  do. 
Had  he  lived,  the  story  of  reconstruction 
might  have  been  very  different. 

Today,  we  are  on  the  threshhold  of  an- 
other period  of  reconstruct  Ion — the  recon- 
struction of  a  war-ravaged  world,  divided  by 
hates  and  fears — and  the  reconstruction  of 
our  own  American  life,  disturbed  by  conflicts 
resulting  from  that  atruggle  For  the  solu- 
tion of  these  difficult  problems,  we  must  find 
the  guidance  and  the  Inspiration  for  Lincoln - 
tan  conduct  in  the  study  of  the  works  of  the 
Great  Emancipator. 

The  fine  words  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  all  the  elalKirate  ma- 
chinery of  lt«  operations,  will  only  mock  our 
hopes  for  lasting  world  peace  unless  we  get 
back  to  firm  allegiance  to  the  moral  philos- 
ophy of  the  historical  documents  which  are 
signed  simply.  A.  Linocdn.  It  Is  impossible 
to  imagine  the  Lincoln  who  l>elieved  in  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  doing 
what  was  done  at  Yalta  or  Potsdam. 

We  dishonor  the  memory  of  him  who  said, 
"This  Nation  cannot  exist  half  slave  snd 
half  free."  when  we  try  to  organize  the  world 
on  that  basis.  When  we  give  secret  or  tacit 
consent  to  the  permanent  enslavement  of 
prisoners  of  war.  taken  In  battle  by  ua  and 
our  allies,  and  when  we  subscribe  to  the 
abolition  of  national  freedom,  the  suppres- 
sion and  persecution  of  religion,  and  msM 
exile  and  starvation  of  peoples  In  Poland  and 
the  other  countries  which  have  »>een  over- 
run by  agents  of  the  Red  Empire — when  we 
do  that,  we  throw  out  the  window  the  three 
documents  which  Lincoln  held  to  be  the  most 
sacred  things  in  life — the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  way  to  reconstruction  in  1947.  aa  In 
1867.  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  law  of  "an 
eye  for  an  eye,"  but  the  nobler  law  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  some  cautious  soul 
would  rise  to  remind  us  that  ours  la  a  prac- 
tical problem,  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  That  ia 
our  problem;  but  have  we  solved  it  by  the 
futile  policy  of  appeasement  of  the  last  two 
Presidents.  In  which  we  have  abandoned  ths 
noble  principles  for  which  300.000  Americans 
believed  they  were  fighting  when  they  laid 
down  their  lives  In  the  most  terrible  war  of 
the  world's  history?  Are  we  weaker  today 
than  in  the  dcu-kest  days  of  the  War  Between 
the  Statea.  when  Lincoln  defied  the  mighty 
British  Empire  on  the  Issue  of  Its  interference 
in  behalf  of  the  Confederacy? 

We  want  peace  and  we  shaU  work  for  peace. 
Yet  our  hope  for  peace  miut  be  otir  faith  In 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  tbe  right, 
and  in  the  preservation  of  every  military  and 
economic  resource  of  our  national  strength. 
Today,  aa  never  before,  the  strength  and 
courage  of  a  free  America  is  ths  hope  of  lib- 
erty-loving men  and  women  everywhere. 

When  we  say  the  preservation  of  every  mil- 
itary and  economic  resotirce  of  our  national 
strength  we  must  mean  all  that  thoac  words 
imply.  We  must  mean  the  full  development 
of  atomic  weapona  until  tbe  world  has 
reached  a  condition  of  security  far  l>eyond 
what  confronts  us  today.  We  must  mean  the 
prompt  acquiaition  and  full  equipment  of 
eery  eaaentlal  naval  and  air  base  to  protect 
the  continent  of  America  from  attack  by  any 
conceivable  Inauuments  of  modern  warfare. 
We  must  mean  the  maintenance  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  American  air  supremacy 
which  was  esubllshed  during  the  war. 
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Th*  Republican  Party,  to  whlcl 
of  America  turned  for  relief  froiji 
and  dlatrcaa  laat  November,  haa 
problema  to  meet  In  the 
perlty  and  tranquillity  to  our 
nomic  life.    There,  again,  we 
BnaAMa  of  a  Lincoln  In  adhering 
eonvletkuvs.  and  at  the  same  tim^ 
and  genuine  concern  'or  th*  r: 
being  of  all  th*  people. 

The   cornerstone   of   our 
mestic  program.  I  venture  to 
be  the  speedy  fulflllment  of  our 
for  a  ao-percent  reduction  In 
come  taxea     The  fulfillment  of 
will  b*  a  boon  to  every  man  wl 
tb«  advancement  of  himself  anc 
ragordleas  of  th*  amount  of 
More  than  that.  It  will  provld* 
Investment  capital,  th*  lower 
addod  boytaf  power  which  ma\ 
t«rmlalat  factor  in  whether  or 
ntm  rooMilon— about  which 
•iptrts  art  now  arguing— la 
take  tu. 

Yet  th*r*  la  oboUmt  om>aet 
(Ulm*nt  of  that  ptodft  whleh  la 
mar*  important.    Wbon  tho 
fraaa  anacu  th*  tncomo-tas- 
latton.  which  alr*ady  la  in 
proeeaa,  It  will  mark  an  and  to 
dealing  and  d*c*tt  which  th* 
pit  iMtPo  tomt  10  oaptct  from  t 
Uarttniyp  iltor  14  yoora  of 
WUB  ttolllig  pillBii     of  the 
aptMlf  fVHHaMM  of  thai  piedil* 
alwirp  foAlvott  10  tht  rttori  o 
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erau.  whoat  tetry  campaign  plank  of 
toonomy  haa  b**n  mocked  by  Atw  tauava* 
fant  and  waateful  expendliuraa.  I 

Tht  aO*ptrc*nt  incomt*tai  reduction  will 
bt  proof  to  th*  Am*riean  people  that  th* 
word  of  th*  Republican  Party  lit  l»47  U  aa 
good  as  It  wa*  when  It  waa  volr#d  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Therefor*,  with  our  Repub* 
llcan  leaders  In  Congrea*.  1  aay  iq  the  doubt* 
ing  Th(ima**a  and  the  reluctant  (lefendera  of 
the  New  Otal  phllo^iphy  of  tax  «nd  spend— 
and  elect— tht  tax  rtdtiction  ran  be  dont. 
and  It  must  be  done  And  to  thnt  I  would 
add  the  ominous  warnina  which  1  sometimes 
heard  from  a  Hooaier  schtK)lm*4ter  back  In 
IndDina,    It  had  better  be  done  " 

Aiuither  principal  pledge  of  tht  Republican 
eamiialgn  of  I94«    tu  end  th*  g()v*rnm*ntal 
eontrol*  which  w*r*  shackling  the  puduc- 
tlon  of  American  induHity,  ngrirulture,  and 
latMir—alau  is  In  process  of  {ulfVllmtnt.    In* 
d**d  ao  sound  was  our  logic  and  ^o  plain  w*ra 
the  xlaction  rrturns.  that  a  a«d(<*r  but  wis*r 
Truman  administration  had  rt#tov*d  many 
of  tn*  controls  evm  hsfor*  C0ngr*sa  con* 
vtned.      Th*  aoundneas  of  our  position   la 
now   prov*d   by   th*   record       Hupplira   of 
aearu*  fooda  and  materuls  are  ronsinntiy  In* 
cr*a«lng.  and  the  trend  of  prl<*e  Is  d«)wn* 
ward.      In  spite  of  all  the  wnlling  (orecasta 
of  the  chnmplona  of  OPA.  the  enperta  In  th* 
Burrau  of  Lalior  Mtntlstlca  now  ^atlmat*  that 
by  th*  end  of  1047  the  coat  of  llvtng  In  Amer* 
lea  will  hHVK  drriined  from  liK0  levels  by 
from  A  to  12  percent, 

It  now  remains  for  un  to  nntsh  the  Job 
and  to  reptHi  the  laws  which  tulKht  permit 
a  future  bureaucracy  to  fasten  similar  n*ed* 
lea*  chalna  on  our  frt*  ArnvrtcM.  Also,  w* 
mu>t  separata  from  the  national  pay  roll 
tht  btirtaucruts  who  still  remniti  tn  oAces  no 
longtr  functioning,  or  who  hnvt  fled  to  tern* 
pornry  atcurity  on  th*  pay  rolls  of  overstntTrd 
sections  of  the  permanent  departments  of 
the  Oovvtnment 

The  Republican  Party  alao  c^ult*  properly 
has  underUken  to  deal  with  tht  grave  perils 
to  economic  stability,  and  even  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  people  arising  from  labor 
strUr  In  our  land.  Ypt  In  dealing  with  our 
complex  and  perplexed  lalx)r  relations,  w* 
havp  particular  need  of  foUowlog  the  watch* 
word  of  the  second  inaugural,  "With  malic* 
toward  none." 

Perhaps  we  need  to  remember  that  Abra* 
ham  Lincoln  said  at  Hartford.  Conn  .  on 
March  S.  1860,  "I  thank  Ood  that  we  have  a 
nystem  of  labor  where  there  can  be  a  atrlke." 
Strikes  are  always  an  expensive  and  wasteful 
way  to  settle  labor  disputes,  but  the  right 
to  refuse  to  work  Is  still  the  cornerstone  of 
the  worker's  freedom. 

In  the  reexamination  of  our  labor  laws,  let 
us  be  sure  that  the  faults  In  their  operation 
have  been  In  the  laws,  and  not  in  foolish 
ruli?s  and  obstructive  attitudes  of  those  who 
have  l)*en  entrusted  with  their  enforcement. 
Let  us  remember  that  when  we  talk  about 
enforcing  labor  contracts,  we  are  undertaking 
to  determine  who  broke  the  contract  which 
Is  violated.  Let  ua  never  forgjet  that  under 
our  system  of  free  enterprise,  the  hope  for 
easy  labor  relations  lie*  In  free  collective 
bargaining  between  honest  employers  and 
honest  employee*. 

There  has  been  much  looae  talk  about 
punitive  labor  legislation.  There  Is  no  oc- 
casion to  punish  labor.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment, which  la  the  Amerlcnn  people,  has 
no  quarrel  with  the  American  workers.  But 
thi<re  should  be  effective  mean*  to  deal  with 
l*«d*rs  ot  labor  or  manag*m*nt  who  nre  falsa 
In  their  raaponaibilltlat  to  Qhetr  members 
or  thrlr  atocfcholdtft. 

W*  roust  prtvtnt  tht  arblttrary  action  of 
ruthl***  man  from  causing  tH*  paralysis  of 
our  syatsms  of  trmnaportotion,  communica- 
tions, lighting,  and  hoatinf.  Individual 
Workers  must  bt  prottcttd  ftum  th*  auto- 


cratic powtr  of  union  ofBelali.  who  in  certain 
oaa**  havt  *x*rclsed  dictatorial  power  ov*r 
th*ir  members'  right  to  ttrn  a  living,  and 
•v*n  thalr  freedom  of  tptteh  and  political 
action.  Certainly  a  gov*rnm*nt  which  rtgu* 
lates  industrv  and  comtnarc*  to  Insurt  fair 
comp*iiiion  and  honest  practice*  should  r** 
quir*  aa  much  from  labor  organlaationa. 

L*t  us  guard  tht  gains  which  Amarican 
labor  haa  mad*  through  the  trad*. union 
mov*m*nt  as  cureiully  as  w*  guar«l  the  wel* 
far*  of  th*  Amarican  farmer,  Ltt  ua  n*v*r 
fQrg*t  that  Amarican  high  wagaa  and  the 
Amarican  standard  of  living  provldaa  tht 
gr*aUst  market  for  American  producsrs  wt 
hav*  tver  known.  Thul  market  has  been 
built  through  the  years  largely  by  th*  |>*r* 
slsttnt   tHort   ot   th*   l*ad*r*   of   Amarican 

labor. 

What  Amarica  naeda  mo*t  today  to  aolvt 
Its  labor  problems  Is  a  claar  rtaligatlun  ot 
tht  lnttrd*p*n<lenc*  of  labor  and  capital, 
which  la  axpienspd  so  often  in  th*  writlnua 
of  Llnr«)ln.  He  upprtcialtd  It  so  thorovighly 
because  he  hud  be*n  both  •tnploye*  and 
*mplov*r, 

Indeed,  th*  gr*at*at  ptrll  to  American 
prosperity  today  com**  from  th*  Marxian 
lhe«)riea  which  swept  th*  world  In  th*  p*riod 
of  the  dictators  niul  even  permeated  so  much 
thlnKiiig  under  the  New  Deal  regim*  Thust 
Ideolouie*  d'd  not  die  with  Hitler  and  Musso* 
lint.  They  now  govern  the  economic  pollciat 
of  moat  of  the  countries  of  the  world  outaldt 
America,  and  w*  muat  constantly  bt  on  our 
guard  agnlnni  them  her*. 

The  Itepubllcnn  Party  has  no  more  im- 
portant tusk  ahead  of  It  than  th*  war  It 
haa  undertaken  to  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism hart  m  Amtrlca.  We  must  b*  un- 
relenting in  our  etforU  to  drlv*  th*  Com- 
munists from  *v*ry  hiding  pine*  in  our 
National  a«)v»rnment.  W*  must  rtght  their 
doctrines  which  threaten  not  only  our  sya- 
tem  of  free  enterprise,  but  our  American 
ideals  of  personal  and  religloiw  liberty.  On 
that  issue  our  position  must  be  as  final  aa 
that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  slavery.  You 
will  recall  that  when  h*  called  his  Cabinet 
together  to  read  th*m  th*  Bmanclpatlon 
Proclamotlon.  h*  told  th*m:  "I  do  not  aak 
your  opinion  on  thla,  I  hav*  decided  to 
issue  It." 

Finally.  In  our  plaiu  for  the  reconstruction 
of  America  In  1M7.  we  must  give  the  welfare 
of  our  veterans  the  same  position  of  promi- 
nence which  he  gave  It  In  the  second  Inaugu* 
ral.  It  Is  still  our  responsibility  "to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for 
his  widow,  and  bis  orphan,"  | 

Urgent  aa  Is  the  need  for  national  econ-i 
omy,  we  must  not  stint  In  our  provisions  for! 
those  who  are  paying,  and  through  the  year* 
muat  still  pay.  the  price  of  American  victory, 
in  the  war.  We  must  not  stint  In  the  fulftll*| 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  the  QI  bill  of  rlghtt 
for  education  and  other  service*  to  our  vet-j 
erans.  I  think  we  must  be  prepared  to  ex- 
tend all  the  benefits  of  that  bill  to  the  bravt 
young  Americans  who.  since  the  end  of  hot*i 
tllltles.  have  Interrupted  their  lives  to  un-| 
dertake  the  respoaslbllltle*  of  mlltury  serv* 
ice  to  meet  the  continuing  ne*ds  of  otuj 
country.  I 

Certainly  w*  owe  it  to  the  veterans  to  find 
an  adequate  answer  to  the  most  urgent  and 
the  most  perplexing  problem  confronting  out 
Nation,  the  housing  of  our  people.  The  onr 
great  challenge  which  our  Oovcrnment  and 
our  free*enterprlst  system  face  together  Is  to 
And  the  meons  by  which  we  shall  construct, 
sell,  and  rent  the  hoiu*a  and  apartm*nt4« 
without  which  th*  pursuit  of  happlnaaa  will 
bt  In  vain  for  millions  of  Americans. 

Yet  our  obligation  to  our  veterans  goes  far 
beyond  th*  individual  b*n*Ata  which  we  ma/ 

Sruvide  for  them.    Our  baalo  reapunsiblllty 
to  prt**rv*  for  them  tht  frttdom  and  th* 
upportuniii**  of  our  Amtrloan  lift,  tht  op- 
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portunitita  which  ptrmltttd  Lincoln  to  riat 
from  humble  and  obtcurt  btglnnlnga, 
through  hit  own  efforts,  to  a  petition  of  na- 
tional Itaderahlp  and  service. 

Tht  obligation  of  all  of  us  in  every  branch 
of  Qovtrnment  is  to  oling  to  th*  ideals  of 
hontat  public  service  which  Lincoln  preached 
and  llTtd,  We  must  guard  well  tht  sacrtd 
heritage  which  we  have  received  from  taoh 
ttneration  of  frtt  Americans,  to  that  we  may 
turn  it  over,  safe  and  unsullied,  to  the  brave 
Itntratlon  which  prottcttd  It  on  tht  world 
battltfitlda. 

W*  shall  btat  honor  Lincoln,  not  by  our 
homage  and  pralat.  but  by  drawing  from  tht 
Inspiration  of  hi*  words  and  hia  martyrdom 
soma  share  of  hli  faith  In  Amvrtca  and  lt« 
people  and  a  new  devotion  to  our  own  tnaks 
In  tht  Amtrlca  of  today. 


BcondBiic  NgtioDalUm 


NatioDftl  Rtprcitntation  for  tbt  Diitricl 
of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  RANBAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 

Friday,  February  7,  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER,  Mr.  President.  I  Ask 
unBntmoui  conafnt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  able  cdltoilal  on  national 
representation  (or  the  DiAtrlct  of  Co- 
lombia, which  appeared  in  the  Waihing* 
ton  Evening  Star  of  yeaterday. 

There  being  no  ob.tectlon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
ax  follows: 

TMI   NtAIINO   Wl   DBUava 

Dtclston  of  tht  Stnatt  Judiciary  Commit - 
ttt  not  to  hold  hearings  on  the  national 
reprtsentatlon  amendment  is  understand- 
able. Volumes  of  ttatlmony  on  the  subject 
from  past  hearings  are  available.  Additional 
hearings  would  prtaent  little  that  is  new. 
We  have,  here  In  Washington,  a  glaring  con* 
trodtctlon  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
ottf  own  system  of  government.  We  are 
taxed  without  represenutlon.  We  are  held 
to  all  the  obligations  of  citizenship  and  de- 
nied the  most  valued  privilege  of  citizens. 
All  this  Lb  known  and  recognized.  There  are 
few  men  willing  to  defend  it.  The  simplest 
and  most  effective  remedy  Is  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  giving  to  Congress  the 
power — which  It  now  lacks — to  confer  on  the 
ptoplt  who  inhabit  the  seat  of  Government 
the  dtgree  of  representation,  in  Congress  and 
In  the  choice  of  a  President,  that  Congress 
considers  wise.  There  would  be  no  conflict 
between  such  an  amendment  and  the  wise 
control,  by  the  Nation,  of  its  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  District  of  Columbia  would  not 
become  a  State.  It  should  not  become  a 
State.  The  District  would  attain  a  new  and 
unique  status  In  a  Union  of  sovereign  States. 
Its  status  Is  now  unique.  But  the  new 
tutus  would  be  In  keeping  with  the  principles 
of  representative  government,  whereat  the 
present  status  la  a  atlgma  on  repreaentatlvt 
governmtnt.  We  do  not  need  new  bearings 
on  this  qutatlon.  with  repetition  of  so  much 
that  haa  bttn  aald  btfort.  Wt  need  the  will* 
Ingntas  of  man,  who  havt  th*  power  to  do  it, 
to  submit  tht  qutatlon  to  tht  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  the  ptoplt  of  the  United 
•tates  and  to  submit  It  in  the  spirit  of  men 
aailoiia  to  right  a  wrong,  The  hearing  that 
MloaM  bt  liven  n'>w  is  tn  the  forum  of  Senatt 
debate,  Th*  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittet  havt  tht  opportunity  to  makt  that 
hearing  potslbtt.  Thty  should  hart  tht  will 
to  do  so. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

,  or  coHHimcuT 
IN  TBI  BINATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TA1W 
Friday.  February  7,  1947 

Mr,  McMAHON.  Mr,  President.  X  ask 
unanimous  consrnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edlloilal 
entitled  "Economic  Nationalism."  pub- 
Ilshed  in  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo- 
cate of  Januury  27,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricttao, 
as  follows; 

■CONOMtC   NAnONALiaM 

It  la  often  staiHl  that  Amerioan  laila- 
tloniam  la  dead  Maybe  so.  But  lu  twin 
brother .— economic  nationalism  — la  vary 
much   alive,   indeed. 

This  Is  tvldtnotd  by  tht  growing  dtUtt 
about  our  trade-agreementa  program,  liaat 
November  the  Qovrrnment  announotd  ltt 
Intention  "to  enter  into  concerted  triide* 
agreement  negotlntlons  with  IB  other  piln* 
cipal  and  representative  trading  nations  for 
the  rerlprocul  reduction  of  trade  barrltra 
and  th*  substantial  elimination  of  trad*  dla* 
criminationr  among  th*  natlona  parUcl|;«t* 
Ing,"  Not  only  ar*  th*  projtettd  ntgotia* 
tlons  now  being  challenged  in  reaponsiMt 
Republican  quarters  but  the  Reclprcital 
Trade  AsreemenU  Act  tn  lui  tnttrcty  la  cnot 
again  under  attack. 

This  act  was  originally  pusatd.  and  Inter 
extended,  over  strong  Republican  opposition. 
It  will  not  com*  up  for  renewal  until  I'Mg, 
and  before  then  it  can  hardly  b*  repeiled 
over  a  Prealdentlal  veto.  But  the  attitude 
of  the  Congress  toword  the  whole  subject 
can  seriously  hamper  all  negotiations  In  the 
Intervening  period. 

On  this  account.  It  U  well  to  point  out 
the  Importance  attached  by  the  administra- 
tion to  Its  program.  According  to  the  S^ate 
Department,  it  Is  central  to  the  structure 
of  International  economic  cooperation;  It 
Is  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectlven  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  of  article  7  of  our 
mutual-aid  agreement;  It  la  neceaaary  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  foundatloni;  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
kind  of  economic  world  envisaged  in  the 
Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Org:inl- 
zatlon.  which  Is  to  be  the  subject  of  dU- 
cuaalon  at  the  Geneva  conference  In  Aorll. 

The  device  of  reciprocal-trade  agreem>mta 
grew  out  of  our  experience  following  the 
nrst  World  War.  We  had  been  trsina- 
formed  from  a  debtor  into  a  creditor  Nation, 
with  constantly  growlni  claims  against  the 
rest  ol  the  world.  The  Interest  and  amcTti- 
zatlon  on  our  foreign  advance*  could  (mly 
be  paid  m  gold  or  in  goods.  We  raised  our 
tariffs  so  as  to  make  payment  In  goods  ex- 
ceedingly difncult.  and  we  drew  gold  from 
other  nations  In  such  volume  as  to  under* 
mine  their  banking  and  currency  systi-nru. 
The  world  sank  into  a  moraa*  of  competing 
economic  nationalisms,  and  tht  great  dt- 
pre**lon  was  ushered  in.  We  learned  a  bit- 
ter lesson,  and  under  the  enlightened  lead- 
ership of  Secretary  Hull  we  embarked  upon 
a  new  course. 

There  la  danger  that  this  lesson  may  bt 
forgotten  and  that  th*  couraa  w*  hav«'  sat 
may  be  heedleasly  modified,  It  ta  quite  trut, 
as  som*  have  pointed  out,  that  w*  have  had 
little  peaoatim*  aipertanc*  under  th*  iradt 
ggreemenu  already  ntgotlattd.  But  wt  have 
had  reetnt  and  anple  prool  ot  tht  tmpoest* 


blllty  of  taatly  purauint  a  rtttriotivt  tariff 
potloy  m  tht  fact  of  our  ortdltor  poaltion. 
ItM  dovaatattng  effect  on  our  toonomy  oC 
•tMh  a  polley  waa  convincliMtly  dtmonitrattd 
tn  tht  ytara  of  the  great  depretaion. 

Trade  agrevmenta  have  been  oautiuualy 
Btffotlattd.  Insofar  as  thty  permit  tht  en- 
try Into  this  country  of  a  larger  volume  cl 
varltd  fortifn  gooda  at  a  lowor  priot,  tht 
standard  of  living  of  our  ptopio  It  tnorsaasd. 
As  thty  are  reciprtKal.  taaitr  aottsa  to  for- 
tifn markets  is  obtained  by  American  pro- 
duotra.  and  this  adds  to  the  general  pMa|>er* 
Ity,  But  above  all.  they  are  an  taarntlal  ele* 
mtnt  in  tht  dtvelopment  of  a  wtlUknit  and 
proaptrous  world  tconomy,  which  In  turn  la 
the  only  secure  corntratont  for  world  ptact. 
Acotrdlngly,  they  further  a  broad  national 
interest  which  should  outweigh  the  clamor 
of  every  special  Interest.  And  parentheti- 
cally, there  is  as  yet  little  convincing  evi- 
deno*  that  any  special  inurtat  la  in  fact, 
threattned  with  adverse  eoBatqtttnota. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  congrtaalonal  agitation 
were  to  interfere  with  the  succeta  ot  the  ad- 
miiilsiration  program.  Onot  again  we  fact 
a  world  at  peace  aa  a  great  creditor  nation, 
We  hav*  acquired  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
Interplay  of  teunomlo  forcta.  Wa  oan  lU 
afford  to  repeat  past  mlataktt. 


Address  of  Hon.  Arthur  H.  VaBdenberf, 
of  Mkhifan,  Before  Mickifaa  RcpubU- 
can  State  ConyeolioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALUCE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  MAINS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATBB 
Munday,  February  JO.  1947 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  In- 
serted in  the  RccoRD  a  great  address 
delivered  by  a  great  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Vandenberc).  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senat«.  before  the  Michi- 
gan Republican  State  Convention  at 
Orand  Rapids  on  February  8.  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  greet  the 
militant,  forward-looking,  forward -march- 
ing Republlcana  of  Michigan  at  a  moment 
of  both  triumph  and  dedication.  It  Is  my 
first  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your 
generotu  support  throughout  the  last  cam- 
paign when  I  was  unavoidably  absent  on 
business  for  the  Nation  and  for  peace.  The 
result  required  no  recount.  I  thank  you 
from  a  very  grateful  heart;  and  I  pledge 
you  every  effort  within  my  power  to  vindi- 
cate your  faith. 

This  alao  la  my  first  opportunity  to  prtttnt 
my  compltmenu  to  Michigan  s  new,  hard* 
riding,  hard-flghtlng  Bepubllcan  Itadtr  for 
whom  the  honor  and  inttgrlty  of  tht  pto- 
plta'  government  takes  priority  over  every 
other  .trust.  I  salute  Govtrnor  Blgler  with 
complete  conviction  that  ha  will  brilliantly 
Btrvt  the  Siste  which  haa  ao  aptctacularly  ao« 
clalmtd  him  iu  first  citlctn. 

Thla  alao  la  my  chance  to  pay  tributt  to  mf 
Reptiblloan  oolltague*  from  Mithlgan  to  the 
Oongrtaa  at  Washington.  Michigan.  Indotd, 
haa  eomt  into  her  own.  Flvt  important 
ohalrinanships  out  of  19  In  tht  atrtam* 
llntd  Hous*  of  ii*pr*ttntatlvas  ar*  h*ld  by 
lltpublleans  from  Mlehlfan.  aa  U  alao  the 
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|Upublic«n  eonftrtiM*  IcMltrahip 
th«  ■<a«w.  I  MB  proud  to  rtpr>rt 
luiitor  MMtor  from  MtebiHRn.  Mr 
hm  nuMlt  •  mart  pe««rfui  puc*  fnt 
in  four  •liort  yMr*  tluin  iny  nnt 
h«v«  tv»r  M«n      Th*  B*n«t«'i  nmi 
In  tiM  bwi  of  banda  wbtn  b«  w»i 
pott. 

I  fMl  tur*.  Ilr.  Chftirmftn,  that 
unum  will  justify  lu  ntv 
MK  ihu*.  by  Its  doMrvliiK  worM 
AmorlM  ■  fliul  mid  complala  »cbl*v 
Mi)«.  sound,  •olvtnt  ■apttfctlMB  Mii 
turn  in  !»«•      I  bMlmi  to  MM  thi 
mjr  only  inttrMt  in  IMt.     I  rh*r« » 
Icnnrt  all  con«id*r»tlon  of  locAlUMJd 
■nr*.  If  fucb  thtf*  itntroualy  b«, 
til*  tim«  KpproprUitoly  wmM.  tf>  ) 
In  Ilk*  |il«tion»«Ml«  lltpuMieiin  . 
bMt  Hvmiabl*  nMt  prMidvnt  of 

■UtM 

•ut  bavini  thu«  Mrt  tb«  long 
I  praytrfutly  augiiMt  tbitt  w«  (ornv 
tM  lim«  b«iit|,  thitt  w«  I'uivctnirM 
mtlMl  ImH*  M  IIMMl;   tb«i  «» 
Mitttvvr  Ml*  iMiit  Mi4  that  w* 
th»  invltMtiti*  <b*«iry  thm  ih*  l» 
»•  Mf«  r*nil*t  I*  lit*  »!#•(  |M)iiu<<<i  m* 

In  thM«  ptriWrti*  umr*.  which 
the  vuiim  m4  All  ih*  ruitrM*  w*  • 
w*  «r*  OMf  wort  Hi  (l*Mv.lHir« 

f'lltt  MlMpM  ll>" 

ptf,  fOf  tlM  ptopt*  i 

Mt  pvrlnh  fri>m  ih*  *(irt»i     H*titi)i 
ttow  M  thtn— ta  but  an  and  wit 
n  la  thfl  mMM  to  an  aiMi    Th« 
haaithy    prtaarvation    h*rf    tn    t 
statva  oC  fraa  institution*.  fr*« 
uki  traa  tmm,  amki  a  diiinrKAnia«>( 
trauflit  werti  not  ytt  rrrnv*r*d 
•hock  and  wr*cliiia#  of  total  war 
la  th*  rMtoration  of  thna*  atabili 
ahall  rvkiDtfla  llw  iKipm  uf  all 
BKMracy  •v»rywb*ra  that  h»r*  U 
wajr  of   Ufa.   liberty,   happlntaa. 
TIM  and  la  tba  malnttnanr*  nf 
ean  bulwark  afatnat  all  th*  aint 
of  commun'atic  fubvtralnn.  no 
piauatbla    tbair    fuls*.    which 
ehaoa   and    treachery    and 
Which  threaten  not  only  the 
the  very  soul*  of  men. 

The  American  people  have 
Republican  Party  aa  the  meana  to 
We  must  not  let  them  down 
bigger  than  any  party.     It  l«  aa  big 
Itself.     It  forecasU  not  only  the 
country   but   also  the  kind   of   a 
which  we  shall  live.     If  we 
this  task  we  ahall  find  that  we  I 
standarda  to  which  men  and 
parties  will  repair.     And  ao,  my 
publlcana.   let    thU   be  our   granc 
Let  us  plan  to  win  because  we  plan 
to  win.  and  because  we  plan  th^t 
wlna  with  us. 

This  shovM  WH  be  too  difficult 
good  will,  eonmon  sense.  Ltncolr 
and  constitutional  fidelity 
home,  there  probably  Is  no  reasc  n 
people  of  the  United  States  shoum 
now  be  upon  the  threshold  of  thr 
era  of  stistained.  mass  prosperity 
abutting  out  illimitable  opportun 
qvtt  making  senseleM  war  against 
here  at  home:  If  we  quit  false  thee  r 
economics,  atlll  dished  up  by  the 
pvddlers  of  yesterday'a  noatruma. 
corruption.    Including    corrtiptic^ 
aplrtt;    If  wt  quit  shackling   Inl 
attning   thrift:    If   we   quit   the 
bureaucrau  and  premurc  group* 
latarasta:  in  a  word,  if  we  quit 
American  way  of  Ufa  the  future 
cheer     I  take  It.  Ilr  Chairman,  t 
a  mandate  from  the  American  p« 
quit  ouraelves  until  all  the  r*«t  u 
ttnc  la  aeaotoplisbed. 

AMWlMlMa  the  reeourcet  It  hi 
nailt  for  •  great  and  wholesome 
It  baa  thia  graat  obanoa.   I  aomet 
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If  our  people  fully  realiaa  thaUr  raUtive  bless* 
inga— particularly  whan  tbay  allow  them* 
selve*  even  temporarily  to  flirt  with  alien 
lurea  or  with  tha  phobias  of  aom*  of  our  high* 
falutia  domestic  crackpota  and  fallow  trav* 
elera  or  with  th*  melancholy  npnaense  of 
auch  diatingulahed,  ao-callad  ilberala  aa  the 
top  aKltator  of  them  all  who  warned  ua  In 
IB4A  that  wa  would  have  trum  six  to  eight 
million  unemployad  tn  l»4«,  Ut  m*  give  yuu 
an  rihlbit  which  points  a  moral  to  adurn 
this  lala, 

At  the  last  (leneral  Asaembly  of  th*  Unlf*d 
Matloiia.  w*  huU  to  allocat*  to  *aah  of  th*  b^ 
MMibar  natlona  Ita  shar*  of  the  annual 
budiitt  un  the  baaU  (jf  relative  rupaclty  to 
pay.  I«|)erta  preaentad  an  intenalve  study  uf 
the  aubjert  and  said  that  tRe  United  MiatM 
has  fr)  percent  of  th*  total  liicom*  cupucity  of 
all  th**a  ft§  natiuna.  I  fought  th*  atiuraty  of 
thla  .tudy  aa  a  baala  fur  aaaaaamwiits  Put 
I  s«Mi  to  my  lloviat  eoUaHua  and  his  sHtvi* 
litae  "If  (ittr  aatmmnli  iyatMS  la  *>  giHMi  ihMt 
»  \mDUi  ut  III*  p*upl*  of  the  farih  hiiv*  aity* 
thiiiN  Ilk*  AO  im—nk  (K  all  Ita  hu'inna  uapaoi* 
ly,  tli»n  our  aMMMla  ■ystein  •night  tu  be 
mad*  liiHiiit'itary  for  nil  memi>ei»  of  iha 
Ultll<*<INai|nnagOlllt|f('«HtHl<li  (in  with  ua  " 

Thai  ratiklgi  lor  abtiui  lo  days  Th*ii  I  gut 
ihia  jubiM  anawaf  trtim  my  Mt*vi«N  (udiaagu*; 
"Yi»u  hava  put  tha  wnmg  intar||ratNtiuii  oit 
lh*a«  lUitiMiii'*,  they  rid  not  ta4t|iy  to  th* 
SUl»etl«irltV  of  your  riMUMinir  B|s(*m,  they 
simply  terte<M  Mt*  rsri  ihHt  not  OM  feonb  If II 
nn  America  in  W'<i  Id  Wat  I  and  11^  OM  bomb 
f*tl  I II  Amerirn  in  World  War  tl  * 

Ml  Chairman,  we  both  were  rlKht    On  th* 
on*  hand,  It  la  v*ry  n«o*aaary  (or  ua  to  rt* 
m*mber   that,   despite   all    uur    treinetidoua 
aacrinre  and  lo«a  in  th*  war.  w*  were  merci- 
fully spared  the  phyalral  destriutlon  whlrh 
madrt  a  tragic  ahamble*  of  rouiltleM  Allied 
»rea'»— and  we  are  not  throUKh  wi  h  our  war 
reap.)nalbllltlea  until  w*  have  cooperated  In 
ihelf  recuperation     On  the  other  hand.  if. 
*ven   in  the  presence  of  thea*  dlalucatlon*. 
the   United   Stutea   with   5   percent   of    the 
earth's  population,  has  even  40  parcent  of  the 
world's  income  capacity  (and  thait  Is  the  tem- 
porary figure  finally  certified),  our  aystem  of 
free  enterprlaa  and  freemen  U  unanswerably 
demonstrated  to  be  the  beat  on  earth     We 
would  be  fools  to  desert  It  In  any  aspect.     It 
miwt    l>*    faithfully    nourished    and    main- 
tained.     And    that    Is    what    the    American 
pec^ple  said  with  their  ballots  last  November. 
And  that  Is  our  Republican  Job. 

Now,  my  fellow  countrymen,  this  calls, 
first  of  all.  for  peace — and  I  mean  peace  at 
home.  With  this  tremendous  heritage.  It 
U  sheer  public  suicide  for  labor  and  capital 
to  be  ever  at  each  other's  throats:  and  It  la 
wanton  neglect  of  the  public  welfare.  In- 
cluding the  true  welfare  of  every  man  who 
toU.^,  to  longer  Ignore  the  need  for  rational 
progreas  In  the  law  respecting  labor-man- 
agement relationships.  I  hasten  to  say  that 
the  surest  Improvement*  will  b«  those  which 
flow  from  voluntary  agreements  and  from 
mutual  acceptance  of  the  axiom  that  in  the 
long  run  capital  and  labor  wlU  sink  or  swim 
together.  Their  destUiy  Is  indivisible.  But 
some  new  law  seems  unavoidably  required— 
not  In  a  punitive  spirit  of  revenge  because 
of  recent  threats  to  the  whole  national  life. 
but  In  a  spirit  of  prudent  preparedness 
agamst  a  repetition  of  evils  which  must  end 
for  the  common  good,  Including  the  good  of 
healthy  organtaed  labor  ttjielf. 

I  am  thinking,  for  example,  that  strikes 
against  the  Ouvcrnment  or  summary  strikes 
agalnat  public  health  and  aafety,  like  any 
other  clvU  rebellion,  cannot  be  tolerated: 
that  Jurisdictional  atrlkea  and  aecondary  boy* 
cotts  must  stop;  that  unions  must  b*  made 
aa  effectively  responaibl*  for  the  integrity  o{ 
eOtttrMta  aa  are  their  employrrs,  that  the 
naw  moDap^)ly  power  of  labor  leadership  must 
be  temparad  with  greater  rank-and-file  de* 
mocracy:  and  that  tlolenca  and  force  must 
be  as  Illegal  her*  a*  In  evtry  other  phase  of 
Uf*  und*r  law  in  America. 


I  would  protect  labor'a  total  right  to  frae 
collectiv*  bargaining— on  a  two*way,  fair* 
play  b«.i*-to  th*  last  ditch.  I  would  not 
r*trogress  I  inch  But  fr**.  coll*ctiv*  bar- 
gaining  will  b*  th*  more  impregnabl*  wb*n 
it  u  r*aaonably  mutualiarti  and  when  It  is 
purged  of  th*  axcessea  which  cost  it  go 
heavily  and  ao  dahferoualy  in  popular  |ooa 

wUI. 

I  would  a**k  for  labor  th*  hlghaat  pfac- 
ticabi*  wag*.  Our  national  aconomy  r*quir»a 
It  But  I  would  rrcogniae  th*  fat  t  that  high 
wag*s  muat  b*  accompanied  by  high  pmduc* 
turn  or  high  price*  wlU  continue  to  nul* 
llfy  th*  n*t  gain  and  will  pyramid  to  ruin 
(or  all  concernrd-despit*  r*llance  too  often 
on  faiirlful,  d*«*ptiv*,  •*ir«**rving  statlatlct 
to  th*  c«»Mtr.try  I  should  Ilk*  to  hear  an 
authentic  labor  voU*  in  the  Uiilt*d  mat** 
saying  what  the  seasonrd  President  o(  th* 
British  Trad*  Union  Oongreaa  recently  aaid: 
•We  shall  have  to  rergamln*  many  union- 
trada  praPiic**  wl»*r*  th*y  t*nd  toward  rt* 
Btricimn  on  inortuciion  If  high  real  wagea— 
hlgh  pwrrlia  ing  'lowsr  for  worker*— U  tha 
giHil  our  own  l*ad*rkhip  must  praarh  tha 
gosp*i  u(  high  uroduciiun." 

In  my  view,  that  way  Ilea  high  wa|«»s,  low 
nrii'aa,  and  w  iniiilmMm  of  friction*  Then  If 
you  wilt  add  a  coiisinitt  aiudy  of  iha  lleRlblfl 
pront.sliNriiig  i-riii«'i|ile  dwitita  iia  pompll- 
1 .4(i..M>  rti.u  IIS  tiimKuUiea  and  K  we  m«y  rc- 
dn  <  *  <k  stoppngea  (o  a  minintvitn,  wc  may 
mm  Ut**  greattat  riknI  (or  the  gieateat  niim* 
bar.  and  w*  ean  hare  ptrpatuata  (raa  cntar- 
priae  for  freeman  under  an  economic  system 
which  la  the  envy  of  the  ronunon  man  all 
around  the  globe.  The  advantage,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Joy,  flowing  (torn  the  current 
lull  in  industrial  atrlfa— compared  with  113,- 
000,000  mnn-daye  of  Idlanexa  irom  thla  a«-urce 
last  year— la  a  atlmulatlng  aample  of  tha 
universal  Importance  of  pursuing  th*M  ob« 
Jsctlvrs  tn  the  last  attainable  dagree. 

Now.   Mr.    Chairman,   let    me    repeat    my 
theme.    Tha  people  have  told  u*  with  their 
ballots  that  they  want  this  American  way  of 
life  nourished  and  maintained,  and  this  la 
our  Republican  Job.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
this  means  the  earliest  possible  termination 
of  all  wr.r  controls— with  rare  and  temporary 
exceptions  where  supply  lags  far  behind  de- 
mand.    It  means  the  utmost  voluntary  re- 
straint In  pricing  lest  shortsightedness  In- 
vite   consumer    reprisals.      It    means    the 
maximum  demobilization  of  bureaucrats  and 
overlords.     It  means  that  red  tape  must  be 
fought  as  relentlessly  as  red  Ink.     It  means 
aggressive  social  progress  without  state  so- 
cialism— and    nowhere    has    this    possibility 
been     better    demonstrated,    as    in    public 
health,    than    right    here    In    Michigan.     It 
means  the  vigilant  preservation  of  free  com- 
petition    against    monopoly.    It    means    a 
chance  for  little  business  as  well  as  big.    And 
certainly  It  means  sleepless  battle  against  the 
poisons  of  Imported  Communist  subversion 
which  gnaws  not  only  at  our  livelihoods  but 
also  at  the  very  foundation  timbers  of  tha 
Republic. 

It  means,  also,  an  end  to  waste  and  ex- 
travagance in  Government:  an  end  to  tba 
morass  of  deficit  spending:   a  beginning  ofj 
sound  fiscal  policy  which  reduces  expendl-' 
tures,  public  debts  and  taxes — each  In  Its 
own  time  and  place.    The  President's  budget 
of  gaT.SOO.OOCOOO  U  timid  medicine.    It  ra*| 
quires  major  surgery.    It  would  mean  that  Inj 
our  third  postwar  year  we  shall  be  spending' 
38  percent  of  our  wartime  maximum.     By 
contrast.   In   the   third  poetwar  year   after 
World  War  I,  expenditures  had  fallen  to  IB 
percent  of  the  wartime  level.    Further,  the 
propoaad   $37,600,000,000   expenditure   com* 
paraa  with  only  18  billions  in  the  last  prewar 
budget  of  IB40  and  la  4  tlmea  our  budget  In 
1999     Such  comparlaona  make  a  mockery  of 
the  President's  budget,  and  suggest  a  con- 
genital bang-over  from  the  reckless  New  Deal 
yeeterdays  when  a  dollar  too  often  was  Just 
something  to  print  instead  of  something  tu 
aarn. 
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Tba  Rapublican  pruning  knife  la  out  aad 
aharpeoad.  It  mtiet  not  cut  at  the  aspenae 
ol  adaquata  national  defenae  during  thla 
orttloal  ara  whan  there  are  atlll  great  powers 
which  think  only  in  terma  of  force.  It  can- 
not cut  at  the  expenae  of  our  veterana.  It 
mtiat  not  ba  IhylookB  knife.  But  it  can 
and  It  muat  cut  at  the  axpenae  of  every  dIa* 
panaabia  axpanditure  In  the  vast  and  atill 
awollan  Pederal  maobtna.  Tha  benaflu  mtMt 
go,  fU'st,  to  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the 
public  debt  which  Is  a  priority  inurtgafa 
upon  everything  that  any  of  ua  own  or  hope 
to  own;  and  then  It  muat  go  to  reasonable 
relief  for  tba  bard-praaced  taxpayer  particu- 
larly In  the  lower  brarkrta  where  the  in- 
oraaaad  ouata  of  living  bav*  impuaed  a  par* 
UctUarly  cruel  burden. 

Republican  admluuiruilun  cut  the  na- 
tional debt  40  percent  In  10  years  after  World 
War  I.  lUpubllcau  administration  also  out 
Ih*  peoplaa'  taaae,  Yna;  and  It  Is  algnlft* 
cantly  worth  r«in*mb*ring  that  every  tima 
tba  ratal  went  down  th*  resultant  reventiaa 
want  up.  1  vaniura  th*  b«li*(  tltat  ili* 
country  this  year  will  enjoy  soiiiul,  fiscal 
manafamaiit  fur  tha  flrat  nine  In  (uurtccn 
prodigal  year*. 

Now,  Mr.  Olialrman,  I  ahould  like  to  aub> 
mil  ft  ftw  iwlfl  paragrapha  un  a  Irw  other 
OMtlars  before  cwtiting  lo  my  flnal  and  imMt 
important  iltame  of  all 

I  iboUlU  Ilka  l4i  aay  that  the  Hcpuhlicatis 
in  tha  lanata  have  inaisieU  upon  lUMiniain* 
Ing  the  famous  Truman  vutnmitiee  tor  th* 
Impartial  and  Implaoabi*  invcatigatlon  of 
War  frauds,  despite  th*  united  opposiihm  of 
uur  political  opponents  wh<i  sought  tu  de- 
tour this  obaataning  jusilc*  int,u  uther  hands. 
It  Is  my  view  that  tba  American  peopi*  want 
a  complete  and  ralantlaae  audit  of  th*  1400,* 
000,000,000  spent  In  th*  war  yaara:  and  on* 
uf  their  mandatas  to  tis  la  to  aae  that  the 
fullty,  If  auch  there  be,  shall  nut  escape  the 
retribution  due  thoee  who  took  illicit  toll 
of  our  aacrlflclal  flesh  and  blood.  That's 
what  Jails  ara  for. 

Then  I  should  Uke  to  aay.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  wa  intend  to  do  something  about  tbla 
acandalous  portal-to-purtal  outrage  which 
violates  every  American  concept  against  ex 
post  facto  laws;  which  abuses  the  legislative 
intent  of  Congress,  not  a  man  of  whom  re- 
motely contemplated  any  such  perversion 
when  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  was  passed: 
which  threatens  the  solvency  of  many  a  busi- 
ness and  the  Jobs  of  Its  employees — to  say 
nothing  of  the  Treaatu-y  of  the  United  States. 
Imagine  what  labor  would  say  If  the  courts. 
In  a  reverse  situation,  were  to  find  some  ex- 
cuse for  employers  to  go  back  over  the  years 
and  recapture  some  of  the  wages  paid  upon 
Jobs  long  since  finished  and  forgotten.  The 
principle  of  the  thing  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  If  any  sort  of  a  stable  economy  Is  to 
save  America. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  It  Is  the  Republican  purpose  at  this  ses- 
sion to  initiate  studies  which  shall  lead  to  a 
liberalization  of  coverage  and  benefits  In 
old-age  insurance  on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis. 
This  Involves  elementary,  humane,  and  de- 
cent fair  play  for  thoee  who  are  passing  Into 
sunset  years  which  must  not  be  poorhouse 
years. 

I  ahould  like  to  aay  that  we  are  urgently 
aeeklng  ways  and  means  to  straighten  out 
the  houalng  mees. 

Also  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  en- 
tbustaatteally  give  the  Michigan  Leglslattire 
a  chance  to  enthusiastically  approre  a  con- 
atltutlonal  amendment  enthualaatlcally  lim- 
iting the  Preeldency  to  two  terms. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  Uke  to  Uke 
thla  opportimlty  to  make  one  other  auggea- 
tlon  to  tba  leglalattire,  I  wlab  It  might  make 
It  a  lltUa  more  dangaroua  for  Irriapoiigltila 
mtid  sllnfara  to  rape  tba  truth  la  ow  poUtl- 
oftl  oampalgna,  I  apeak  out  at  pergonal  as* 
parlance.  Uat  faU  the  CIO-PAC  put  out  a 
vicious,  race-beltlng  circular  in  Datrott  which 
Mcuaad  ma  of  being  a  leader  agalnat  anU- 


poll*t«ji  leglaUtloa,  agalnat  aatllyncliing 
laglalauoo.  and  agalnat  the  PIPC,  altboufb 
I  have  conautentty  atipported  all  of  Ihia  lag- 
lalation  without  a  brack  from  atart  to  AMab. 
It  waa  an  unmitigated  lie,  Probably  It  did 
no  harm  That  la  bealde  the  point.  It  waa 
a  filthy  fraud  upon  the  elector aU.  To  the 
eradlt  of  tome  CIO  leadera  with  whom  I  have 
dlacuaaed  the  matter,  I  hasten  to  say  ibey 
agree  that  any  auch  bald  perversion  of  facta 
otigbt  to  be  Slopped.  I  do  not  mean  titaee 
ware  the  only  offenders.  There  are  plenty  of 
others  on  all  sides,  Nor  would  I  for  an  In- 
aunt  curb  free  apeecb.  N<ir  would  I  fail  to 
realiae  that  ceitain  latitudea  of  the  imagina- 
tion arc  a  traditional  part  of  our  eamitaigna. 
But  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  boneat  tlec- 
tlona  I  wish  you  could  find  a  way  to  put  de- 
liberate,  aetf*C(m(essed,  political  libel  and 
slander  out  of  buainaaa 

And  now,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  eome  finally  to 
tht  subject  deataat  U)  my  heart  and  to  tha 
heart  of  th*  Nation  and  the  world  I  afieak 
01  stitnathiiig  whlrh  utterly  tranaoend*  poli- 
tics 1  MfMsk  <•(  iienp*,  I  s|M<ak  of  auifiplng 
World  War  111  bafora  it  ataru,  I  a|iaali 
with  what  I  hop*  ii.  )uiitin*d  pride  in  a  rwiord 
of  H*publicaii  <»  |.i  .ihiM  which  hMdonti  lie 
full  jiart  In  niHiiiiiM  |im*ii)tt<  unlteit  Amanran 
foreign  policy  in  iniranit  of  |t*n>a  wiih  judlae 
in  •  (fp*  world  o(  fr>*m*ii,  If  f<«>ptil>iii<a»ileffl 
la  tru*  to  Us  heat  iiislinrts,  thia  ctMipination 
will  o«intihue  tn  (he  laat  pracileabl*  degraa. 

Nun*  of  IIS  can  (ac*  tha  facta  nf  III*  «nd 
deny  tn  acietie*  th*  gfim  and  aanguiiary 
credit  for  surh  prf)treaa  in  the  hittrr  art  i  of 
cruel  maaa  dextrurtlnn  that  another  t  Hal 
t/ar-meaaured  perhaps  in  mlnut#*  Instead 
of  mnntha— would  almnat  llterallv  eonaum* 
the  earth,  Time  and  space  and  dlaUnoe  no 
longer  matur.  Pearl  Harbor  ended  one  era 
Hiroshima  began  another,  Therefore  none  of 
ua  can  face  the  facts  of  life  and  deny  that  no 
nation  heresfter  can  defend  lu  peace  al  >ne. 
The  peaceful  nations  of  the  world  muat  de- 
fend their  peace  together.  Tbey  must  cove- 
nant In  advance  against  the  aggraeeor  of  to- 
morrow. In  our  own  enlightened  self-interaat 
we  have  helped  to  buUd  the  United  Natl  >ns. 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  own  children  we  niuat 
give  It  all  our  strength  and  all  our  prayers. 

1  have  no  illusions  regarding  lU  sufficiency. 
It  needs  growth.  Improvement,  and  power. 
But  neither  have  I  any  Ultulons  rcKardlng 
Its  IndispensabiUty.  Already  It  has  temp<>red 
many  a  situation  which,  under  the  old  order, 
could  have  flamed  Into  the  ractrg  pniirte 
fires  of  conflict.  It  U  the  wortd's  safety 
valve.  8o  long  as  It  works,  the  woild's 
boilers  wiU  not  blow  up.  So  long  as  we  ):eep 
controversy  in  the  council  chamber  It  wlU 
not  graduate  to  battlefields. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nat:ions 
we  hopefuUy  approach  the  beginnings  of 
world  disarmament.  Our  own  American  po- 
sition is  clear.  We  shall  not  disarm  alone. 
We  shall  not  trust  to  example.  We  shall 
not  repeat  our  mistakes  of  25  years  3^0. 
We  shall  take  no  "Eweetness  and  light '  for 
granted  behind  the  Iron  ciutaln  which 
still  blacks  out  great  aaetors  of  the  earth. 
We  do  not  Intend  to  be  at  anybody's  mercy; 
nor  do  we  Intend  to  emasculate  our  author- 
ity with  those  who  stUl  think  tn  termii  of 
force.  But  we  will  Joyfully  match  the  utmoet 
limits  of  disarmament  to  which  other  giaat 
powers  WlU  go.  If  there  t>e  summary  dl«cl- 
pUnee  which  guarantee  against  bad  fslth. 
I  repeat,  however,  that  this  cannot  happen 
In  ambush  or  on  a  one-way  street, 

80.  too.  with  atomic  bombs.  We  moncipo* 
llae  the  aecret  for  yet  a  few  more  ytara. 
la  the  graateat  exhibition  of  International 
good  will  since  tlma  began,  wa  are  prepured 
to  abandon  thla  advantage  If,  aa,  and  when 
all  the  world  la  prepared  to  outlaw  the  da* 
atructlve  uae  of  atomic  anargy  for  keepe; 
If,  aa,  and  when  thla  renunciation  la  pro- 
tected by  totally  and  provably  oompelant 
inapectlona  and  controla;  If,  aa,  and  a  baa 
the  world  la  general— and  Soviet  Ruaetin  la 
partlotUar    agrgee  to  awlft  and  oonolthalva 


puaiabaent  which  ahall  atop  treachery  at  m 
aouroa.  Thla  la  our  price:  and  the  prltg 
muat  be  paid.  We  ahall  not  truat  alont  to 
ftekla  worda.  Too  many  worda,  aa  at  Talta 
and  at  Potadam  and  in  Poland  at  thla  eery 
hour,  have  beea  dietortad  out  of  all  pre* 
Unaa  of  intagrity.  We  aak  notbing  for  our- 
aalvaa.    We  aak  everything  for  peace. 

The  raeord,  Mr.  Oba'.man,  ataada  clear. 
We  plan  no  eonqtieau  agalnat  any  other 
power  on  aartb.  We  are  00  ahadow  of  a 
threat  to  any  paaae-ioving  land.  We  ahaU 
no  longer  oondone  or  appeaae  tha  euiiquaala 
of  others.  Wa  ahall  malauin  taaslmum  B*> 
tional  defenae  unUI  aitefnatlve  rellancaa 
prove  their  de|>endabiiity.  I  here  are  dead- 
ilnea  In  our  ideala  wblch  all  the  world  nuat 
04jma  to  knuw  we  ahall  never  again  deeert. 
To  tills  end  we  muat  alwaya  aay  what  wa 
m»an  and  mean  what  we  say  W*  will  Ilea 
atid  let  llv*  in  this  world  of  rival  ide<il(^tea, 
If  we  ar*  allowed  to  do  so  for  th*  s«k*  at 
all  theae  ubjectlvea,  Mr  Chairman,  we  muat 
faiihlully  aut.taln  all  aouiid  eSorw,  b«tib 
ai<oiiumlc  and  poliiiaal,  to  make  ootlective 
aacurlly  aurcaad  through  Interaatiuiial  cu* 
ofieratlon.  International  law,  and  Interna- 
tional good  wUI  In  behalf  of  peace  with  jns. 
tl'te  In  thi*  wrat'ked  and  manglad  world, 
Aiikthtng  I***  would  ba  lieaaon  in  oui  own 
aelf'tniPtiMii,  I  hupe  wa  ali»ll  make  U  plain 
to  an  eaith  which  aravee  nur  moral  leader* 
•hlu  that  no  eltange  in  Amvrlran  adminia- 
(tatiuna  will  dilute  thaae  lldrlitiea  As  ao 
American  first,  and  than  aa  a  Krpiibliran,  for 
mvsalf,  I  take  thla  pl*dge. 

Ledlea  and  genilemen  of  <he  conventkjo, 
It  baa  been  a  great  joy  for  m*  to  hav*  btan 
able,  at  long  last,  tn  com*  back  to  hum*  awaai 
bom*  with  thra*  greetluga  to  my  fallow  oltl* 
aens  who  have  been  so  generous  tu  me  In  my 
absence.  I  congratulate  RepubllCHnlsm  upon 
lU  reborn  vigor  and  vitality.  I  congratulate 
you  particularly  uurm  yotu*  magnificent  iwaaf 
of  victory  In  Michigan.  I  congratulate  ■•• 
publlcanlam  upon  Ita  opportunltlea— aad 
than  upon  its  deetiny  when  we  make  good. 

Soon  we  ahall  be  celebrating  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  memory  of  the  greateet  of  all 
RepublleatuH- the  immortal  Lincoln — on  the 
approaching  anniversary  of  his  birth.  If  we 
may  catch  some  measure  of  his  spirit,  of  hla 
dedication,  and  of  his  pattern,  we  can  deserve 
the  good  opinions  of  raaitklnd.  God  wUUng. 
tbla  la  otir  great  chance. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oar 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CAU70KNU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BBPRSBEMTATIVIS 
Monday.  February  10. 1947 

Mr.  HAVENNER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Paul  F. 
Pratessa,  prominent  attorney  at  law  of 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  in  which  be  en> 
clases  a  copy  of  an  article  which  he  haa 
written  entitled  "Positive  Prevention  of 
Depreaaioita." 

For  many  years  Mr.  Fratema  has  made 
a  study  of  the  American  economic  and 
financial  system,  and  he  has  asked  me  to 
bring  his  conclusions  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congreaa.  X  am  comply- 
ing with  his  requtat  tindar  parmlsalon  to 
extend  theae  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoNORgaaioNAL  Rkcord. 

Mr.  Frateaaa'fl  article  is  as  foHowst 


Foatnvs  aaavxMTioN  or  obi 
(By  Paul  P.  Prateaaa) 
Depreaalons  can  be  eliminated,  mit  only 
U  we  work  from  the  bottom  and  reoooatniel 
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our  cntlr*  eapiUlUUe  ■ytttnu. 
provids  th«  nec«M»ry  mechanics 
th«  tnttr*  population  and  thereby 
coudiuoiu  which  will  wip*  out 
forvvtr. 

Tht  eata*  of  our  •conomle  dillicu 
taUurt  of  Xh»  capiultettc  ayncm 
:l«M  porehaAlng  power  to  evefy 
ti  ia  •*•<)  ot  purrhaalnii 

ry  of  profit  is  aound.  provided 

'  <«hteh  i«  added  to  the  ci^t  ot 
and  diatrtbutlon)  to  Dot  locked  up 
depoAlt  box.    At  prwent  tt  rocs 
out  of  reach  of  ma*  conaumera 
nMd  the  purchaalnK  power  tt 
eaUM  we  have  railed  to  Uke  the 
to  M*  that  it  U  actually 
eoBKuner*  who  can  keep  It  In 
When  industry  aa  a  whole  t1 
created  a  profit  and  depoalts  tt 
that  profit  ta  to  all   IntenU  and 
locked  »way  In  a  safe-depoalt  t 
aound   economy  all  such   proflu 
tmmedUtely   put   back   Into  ch 
the  equivalent  in  new  credits, 
ment  could  not  exist  U  such  a 
universally  pursued. 

We  have  about  4fi.000.000 
United  States  today  with  an 
•ach  family.     No  on*  will  qviestifn 
iwqxiires  at  least  $300  per  month 
a  family  of  S  at  the  present  cost 
This  means  300  limes  45.000.000 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  per 
minimum  income  to  sustain  our 
Anything  le«  means  "want  iu 
plenty." 

Kvery    person    willing   and  abh 
ahould  be  able  to  do  so  at  an  ai 
wage,  but   labor  must   understanp 
must  all  prosper  together.     One 
not  take  more  of  lU  Just  share,  w 
of  all  those  who  make  a  living  ' 
When  labor    through  strikes  and 
forces  wages  to  rise  inordinately.  It 
up  the  coat  of  living  to  the  detr 
vast  group  of  so-called  white-col' 
-^...^and  helpleas  people  dependent  u 
^"Income.     This  creates  as  deflnlt* 
tice  as  anything  which  could  \ 
capitalism.     Profits  must  always 
able  and  thU  principle  applies 
a  commodity  exactly  as  it  appli^ 
tangible  merchandise. 

Thoae  who  cannot  work  through 
of  theu-  own  should  be  provided 
able  Income:  otherwise  tt  throws 
economy   out   of  gear.     Common 
tates  that  we  should  stop  quibbll 
question  and  proceed  to  determl  le 
by  setting  up  the  machinery 
liver  the  proper  Income  to  all 
■umers.  then  communism  will 
"~~      must  m*ke  otir  choice — either 
Industry.  Including  agriculture 
giiarautee  them  a  reasonable  i 
they  can  pay  a  living  annual  i 
workers   without   this   continual 
subeldtae  all   low-income   ifroup."i 
•nt  we  are  paying  sx  bstdlea  m 
newspapers  and   magaalnes  are 
died  by  the  post  olBce  at  a  loss 
collecting  lnt«reat  on  bonds  whlc  j 
but  a  book  entry:  certain  farmefs 
and  steamship  companies  are 
If  our  praaent  subsidies  are  ]i 
a  general  subsidy  for  the  purpo* 
an  end  to  the  quarrels  between 
labor  is  more  than  Justified. 

Where  Is  the  money  coming 
•ak.     Whara   did   our   present 
from?    Wa.  the  people,   as   a 
through  our  sovereign  power. 
oC  It  and  the  reat  wa«  created 
through  power  delegated  to 
graaa  in  violation  of  our  C 
enough   people   understand    this 
mystery  of  money  will  disappear. 
can  elect  man  to  oCBce  who  wUl 
common    good.    Wa    then    can 
profiteer  aa  profitaartng  is  the 
^!f^""«"g  value  of  our  <toUaf. 
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When  Congreaa  rectiflaa  this  mistake  of 
allowing  the  privata  creation  of  money,  every 
Stata  in  the  Union  would  then  pass  the 
neoeaeary  legislation  and  take  over  the  op- 
eration of  etery  function  required  for  the 
common  good.  When  the  peopU  use  their 
own  money,  there  will  be  no  interest  charge 
attached  to  It.  and  every  State  could  be  fur- 
nished  with  new  credits  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  so  that  they  could  keep  their  budgets 
baUticed.  and  at  the  same  time  make  proper 
provision  for  the  entire  population  irrespec- 
tive of  amount. 

Congreaa  could  make  a  condition  precedent 
requiring  erery  Stata  to  pass  legUlatlon  that 
every  man  shall  do  his  Just  share  of  work 
In  producing  for  the  common  good  and  re- 
ceive Just  compensation.    Each  State  should 
regulate  the  profits  and  prices  In  the  same 
manner  as  we  now  regulate  our  public  utili- 
ties and  thus  completely  control  the  cost  of 
living  In  order  to  determine  what  constitutes 
a  livable  Income  for  thoae  who  cannot  work 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  and  a  Juat 
living  annual  wage  for  thoae  who  are  able 
to  work.    Congress  can  do  this  without  taxa- 
tion— at  least  for  several  years.    This  would 
only  Increase  the  slae  of  everybody's  bank 
account.     To   do    this.    Congress    must    first 
exercise   the   right    it   has   to   purchase    the 
Federal  Reserve  System  from  private  owner- 
ahlp.     This  action  would  enable  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United   States  to  issue   nonlnterest- 
bearlng  certificates  and  deliver  them  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Systam  to  be  monetized,  all 
for    the    cost    of    Ixwkkeeplng.     Our    public 
debt  could  be  wiped  out.  which  would  still 
further  rediKe  the  cost  of  living.     This  one 
act  alone  would  forever  remove  our  economic 
shackles. 

Our  States,  having  assured  to  industry  and 
agriculture  a  reasonable  profit,  to  the  worker 
a  living  annual  wage,  protection  against 
profiteering,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  fear 
of  Inflation  which  has  always  Ifteen  the  cry 
of  free  enterprise  each  time  we  desire  to 
correct  the  existing  wrongs  in  our  monetary 
system. 

When  our  national  debt,  in  fact,  all  public 
debt,  has  been  wiped  out  by  having  the  own- 
ers of  the  bonds  deposit  .them  as  cash  in  their 
own  bank  accounts,  such  a  program  will  make 
all  government  the  real  servant  of  all  the 
people.  We  know  that  local  government  re- 
sponds more  promptly  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  for  that  reason  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ahould  only  do  the  financing  and 
withdraw  entirely  from  every  field  which  can 
be  better  handled  by  our  local  governments. 
At  the  present  time,  due  to  lack  of  proper 
administration,  too  many  are  drawing  unem- 
ployment benefits.  This  is  the  fault  of  the 
system  which  faiU  to  supply  the  Job,  but 
InstetMl  permits  the  benefita  to  be  paid  while 
there  is  work  to  be  done. 

When  we  have  a  general  subsidy  for  all 
operations,  the  banks  can  be  called  upon  to 
see  that  all  social  benefits  are  paid  to  the 
right  people  and  only  to  thoae  vbo  are  Justly 
entitled  to  them.  I 

If  we  abolish  Federal  taxes  completely  for 
several  years,  our  bank  balances  will  then 
be  so  large  that  we  can  at>ollsh  all  local  tax- 
ation and  adopt  one  method  for  all  purposes, 
which  again  would  ftirther  cut  the  coat  of 
living.  Congress  can  levy  a  tax  once  a  year 
upon  all  bank  accotmU.  allowing  the  local 
tax  authorities  to  collect  It,  turn  It  over  to 
the  Stata  for  distribution  to  the  Federal, 
county,  and  other  political  subdivisions. 
This  plan  would  necessitate  the  Issviance  ot 
new  money  once  a  year  in  order  to  collect 
the  tax  on  the  outstanding  money,  as  well 
as  the  money  in  the  bank,  thereby  preventing 
hoarding  and  countarfeltlng. 

Our  foreign  transactions  can  be  simpU- 
fled.  Kvery  nation  In  the  world  now  owea  us 
money,  which  It  cannot  pay  unless  we  ac- 
cept goods  or  send  travelers  to  thoae  coun- 
trlea  to  spend  their  own  money.  Our  Gov- 
ernment can  sell  money  orders  to  thoae  who 
daaire  to  travel,  which  would  be  honored  bf 


the  foreign  countries  If  they,  too.  owned 
their  central  bank  of  iswie.  aa  herein  pro- 
posed     Under  such  an  arrangement,  every 
government  would  be  In  a  position  to  pay  the 
shipper  for  all  materials  and  goods  sent  to 
any  foreign  nation  and  a  record  of  the  trans- 
action  be   made  by  some   division   of   the 
United  Nations.    This  would  mean  more  em- 
ployment for  the  shipping  nation  paid  for  by 
lU  own  government.    No  nation  ahould  al- 
low the  shipment  of  any  item  to  another 
nation  without  a  request  from  the  buying 
nation.    It  la  sheer  nonaenae  for  any  nation 
to  Import  goods  which  can  be  manufactured 
at  home,  thus  creating  unemployment.    All 
raw  materials  in  any  nation  should  be  ac- 
ceaalble  to  every  other  nation  upon  request. 
National   boundary  lines  have  been  estab- 
llshed  without  any  consideration  being  given 
to  the  location  of  raw  materials,  which  has 
been  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of  war  between 
nations.      We   must  recognize   this  as  one 
world  with  every  nation  and  every  Individual 
being  entitled  to  their  Just  share  of  whatever 
is    required    for    their    existence — otherwise, 
there  can  be  no  peace. 

God  has  provided  we  must  distribute  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  so  that  all  may  live  with- 
out fear  of  one  another,  in  complete  security, 
by  making  every  government  the  servant  of 
all  the  people  and  not  of  a  few  groups  who 
have  been  controlling  our  economy. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  understood  this  principle  60 
years  ago  and  issued  an  admonition  to  the 
industrialists  regarding  It.  Had  this  ad- 
monition been  heeded,  socialism  and  com- 
munism would  be  unheard  of  today.  We 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  earnest 
thinking  people,  the  Report  of  the  Vancouver 
Board  of  Trade  of  British  Columbia;  also 
Out  of  Debt.  Out  of  Danger  by  Jerry  Voorhls. 
former  Congressman  from  California. 

Let  us  seek,  not  to  patch  up  the  old  ma-_ 
chinery  which  has  failed  us  so  many  times" 
already,  but  to  create  new  Implements  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  modem  vrorld.  Un- 
less we  do  this,  we  cannot  prevent  the  next 
depression  which  will  overshadow  any  finan- 
cial calamity  we  have  ever  known. 


Memorial  to  Jewitk  Giildren  SUio  in 
Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  10. 1947 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  statement  regarding  a  children's 
memorial  forest  in  Palestine,  a  gift  of 
America's  Christian  children  in  memory 
of  a  million  Jewish  children  slain  in 
Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 
Chujnum's  Mxmobial  Fokxst  m  PALxsriNa— 

Oirr  OF  AMxaiCA'a  Chxistian  CHiLoaxN  IM 

IfBMoaT   OF   1.000,000  Chiumucm  Slain   im 

Buaora 

History  has  not  recorded  a  tragedy  eqtial 
to  that  which  befell  the  Jewish  chUdren  In 
Europe.  Between  September  1.  1939.  and 
May  10.  1945  (VE-day).  the  Nazi  mass  mur- 
derers cruelly  put  to  death  more  than  1.000.- 
000  boys  and  girls,  hopeful  and  promising 
like  our  ovm.  This  criminal  slaughter  of 
the  Innocent  was  carried  out  methodically  In 
concentration  camps  by  starvation,  medical 
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itauoaa.  and  lethal  gaa  ehambars. 
Uttle  chiidrea.  hec«een  the  ages  at 
1  and  la.  too  teMlar  to  be  oqiiotted  aa  alaee 
iafcori.  were  sacrtftad  to  the  Moloch  a( 
batied. 

Aaaerica   w«a  homfled   at 
tfaeda.    W*  renatnb<if  our  grief  mads 
•cvie  by  e«r  aeiMe  o<  tmtttHy, 
raoM  not  prevent  thia 
Rttierism     Our  Clinsthw  elvll 
not   provide  protsetlun   for  thdae  of 
Jcetis  said:   **6i»frer  little  children  to 
unto  Me.  and  forbtd  them  not.  for  of  such 
la  the  Klngden  ot  Heaven." 

Bvt.  ee  CTtrtatlaRS.  we  bnve  not  yet  e>- 
preaeed  In  any  concrete  form  tmr  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  vlctlTna  nor  oor  profownd 
concern  for  the  break-down  of  Christian 
dvlltzatlon.  It  seems  moat  apprcprlate 
therefore  that  Christian  America  be  given 
an  m^)urtutrity  to  eapreaa  a  senae  of  bereave- 
ment and  at  the  same  thne  a  high  reeohre 
that  such  a  tragedy  shall  iievet  agaht  befall 
any  children  anywhere  to  the  world. 

This  is  to  be  made  possible  through  the 
children^  menaortal  forest  tn  Palestine — a 
gift  of  the  Christian  children  of  America 
In  memory  of  the  Jewish  chfldren  who  were 
stain  during  the  reign  of  hate  in  Europe. 
This  Is  the  great  and  living  shrhie  tn  the 
planting  of  w^htch  all  Chrlsttans  are  Invited 
to  help.  The  responsE  to  this  Invitation 
shotild  provide  an  expanse  of  trees  whose  very 
ntimbeT  win  ctjmpare  with  tl»  enormity  of 
the  tragedy  which  w»»  seek  to  memortaMie. 

Situated  tn  the  hills  of  GafUee.  on  the 
very  slopes  where  otnr  aavlonr  trod  and 
taught,  the  children's  memorial  ftorest  win 
be  an  everlasting  monument  to  the  souls  of 
young  martyrs  and  a  testimonial  to  the  keen 
aiid  ptdtaatlBg  conscience  of  America. 

A  aoBfx  FOB  -na  suaenusa  cwksaa 

One  of  the  tetghteat  chaptcra  la  the 
record  of  the  war  years  Is  the  leaeoe  of  sc 
of  Emropel  Jewlah  chikkem.    Itota  nnmhcr 
waa.  alaa,  too  amalL 

The  Itfe-savtof  work  waa  tacllttated  hy  the 
pcdlcy  of  the  United  States  OovcmnBent 
which  created  a  special  agency  for  this  pur- 
poae.  TMb  War  Befagce  Board  aMcd  the  ef- 
forta  of  oeganlaatlaBa  and  grtmps  wboae 
etiergy  and  treaa«re  were  devoted  to  the  aae- 
Ing  of  human  Uvea,  eeperlally  the  Itvca  of 
children. 

Many  of  thoee  who  eecaped  trotn  the  con- 
centration camps  and  the  human  slaughter- 
homes  found  a  home  in  Palestine,  prepared 
for  them  hy  the  thooaaads  of  Jewish  pioneers. 
who  within  aeveral  deeedes  have  transformed 
sand  dunes  into  thrtvinf  dtles.  swamps  and 
wastelands  into  flourishing  settlements. 
Isaiah's  prophecy  that  the  "desert  shall  blos- 
som as  the  rose"  is  coming  true,  Christians 
«fe»  lof«e  Palestine  becauac  it  waa  the  home- 
land of  Jesus  have  an  opportunity  now  to 
help  aaake  It  no*  only  more  habitable  for  the 
descendants  of  His  people  but  also  beautiftil 
and  productive  for  all  mankind. 

Since  VE-day  hundreds  of  surviving  chil- 
dren have  arrived  ha  Palestine,  but  many 
more  stiU  remain  in  Europe,  living  only  with 
the  hope  e(  eventually  going  to  their  home- 
land. Once  there,  these  children  are  cared 
for  in  special  training  centers  and  agrlctU- 
tural  aettlcsaento  ertiere  they  are  reared  ta  a 
free,  happy,  sell-reapecUng  way  of  life. 

The  children's  memorial  forest  wlU  serve 
thia  and  future  generatfcma  of  Jewish  chil- 
dren, and  will  be  a  aourca  of  joy  and  prkU 
to  every  Christian  tourist  who  visits  the  boy- 
hood home  of  Jeras. 


only  plaala  the 


bvt 


or 

Tim  ehlldrcn'a  mcaKxM  loreet.  in  which 
your  trees  will  be  planted,  will  grow  on  a 
tract  of  land  which  haa  been  set  aalde  by  the 
Jewish  National  FUnd.  This  agency  has  a 
dlatlngalahed  record  of  achievement  In  tb9 
refdreetatloB  of  Paleetlne.  Ita  ftaesUy  de- 
by  an 


Tltttant 


4a  yaMa  tiM  Jewlah  people 
have  jifitiKl  mora  than  60  foreaa 
lag  BMny  buUIom  of  treea.  MoUblc 
these  Is  the  Oeorge  Waahlagton  Pdreat 
planted  In  1933  on  the  occaalon  of  the  bi- 
centennial annivereary  of  Washington's  birth 
and  situated  at  Kfar  Ha'Choreeh  tn  the  hills 
of  Galilee. 

During  the  centuries  since  the  time  of 
Jesus  all  ancient  forests  of  Palestine  were 
destroyed.  The  early  Jewlah  ploneera  found 
a  treeless  land  and  their  first  net  was  to  plant 
trees.  For  the  tree  haa  a  vital  and  oonatruc- 
tlve  purpoee  to  serve.  It  eoneervee  the  soli, 
converts  uncultivaMe  areaa  Into  fertile  fields. 
isilatMB  amlarial  swamps,  preveata  aoU  ero- 
sion, beautifies  the  landscape,  and  provides 
parks  and  playgrounds  for  the  youth 

The  Childress  memcrial  forest  will  oom- 
prlae  the  kind  of  trees  familiar  to  all  readera 
of  the  Bible.  Here  they  are  pictured  with 
their  names.  When  the  prophets  and  seen 
of  the  Bible  sought  a  fitting  symbol  to  por- 
tray a  ri^teous  cause  or  an  uprlfrht  man. 
they  were  likened  to  a  tree.  The  Psahniat 
deaeritoea  the  godly  man  aa  one  who  "will  be 
like  a  tree  planted  by  streama  of  water." 
Today,  as  in  antiquity,  the  tree  in  Palestine 
is  not  only  a  symbol  of  growth,  but  an  eesen- 
tlal  of  life  and  hope.  Through  the  memorial 
foraet  Christians  will  give  life  and  hope  to  a 
suffering  pcof^. 

CKaasnAN  lonaaa  aurroai  tbb  ranaaiM 

The  children's  memorial  foreet  Is  the  ftH- 
flllment  of  a  wtrfi — widely  e«preseed  throogh- 
otrt  the  cotmtry — for  some  concrete  way  In 
which  Christians  might  give  expreseton  to 
their  feelings  of  horror  at  whet  happened 
in  Europe,  and  to  their  hope  for  what  Palee- 
tlne may  mean  to  the  Jews  of  the  worW. 

This  project  viraa  originally  the  suggestion 
of  Mi's.  Ruth  Abemethy,  secretary  of  the 
St.  Paul  Chapter  of  the  American  Christian 
Palestine  Committee.  Announcement  of  It 
has  evoked  a  spontaneoiis  chorus  of  en- 
thusiasm and  approval  from  Christian  leaders 
throughout  the  country. 

Here  are  some  of  the  messages  received: 

"I  believe  in  everything  for  which  the  chil- 
dren's memorial  forest  will  stand — the  fer- 
tility of  the  aoU.  the  beauty  of  nature,  the 
aaciedneaa  of  childhood,  the  supreme  value 
of  human  personality,  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man."  (Bt.  Rev.  Henry  Knox  Sherrill.  pre- 
aiding  blahop.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.) 

"The  children's  memorial  foreat  is  not  only 
an  eapreaslon  of  sympathy  but  a  condemna- 
tkMa  of  anti-8eatitiam  everywhere.  May  it 
eecr  atand  aa  a  teaUnaony  to  Chriatian  good 
wttl."  (O.  Bromley  Oxnam.  biahop  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  New  York  area.) 

"Tttt  One  whom  we  worship  aa  Savloar 
and  Lord  was  a  Jew  who  loved  the  hills  and 
valleya,  the  streama  and  trees,  and  all  hvlng 
t>i««fl«  of  Bis  native  land.  The  children's 
memorial  forest  will  help  restore  the  barrcB 
WMStaa  of  Palestine  to  their  ancient  beauty 
and  glory  and  will,  at  the  aame  time,  help 
to  fulfill  His  dream  of  seetaity  for  all  chil- 
dren everywhere"  (Dr.  DanM  A.  Poling. 
editor,  Christian  Herald.) 

"As  Christian  dilldren  partlclpete  In  the 
children's  memorial  foreet,  they  win  develop 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  Inter- 
nationa) cooperation  and  world  brotherhood. 
Thla  project  will  not  only  beautify  the  hone 
country  of  Jesus,  but  provide  for  the  needa 
of  some  of  the  stirvtvlng  children  of  Borope." 
(t^mirt  E.  Staasen,  president,  IntcntatloBal 
CMmcU  of  ReUgfcxM  Btfucatloa.) 

"AH  of  tm  were  shocked  and  grieved  by 
the  tragedy  that  befell  the  Jewish  children 
of  Ewope.  The  riiUdren's  menaorial  forest 
Is  not  only  an  appropriate  expression  of 
aympathy.  hut  also  a  testlmonW  to  our  faith 
tn  a  WW  wt^d  in  which  all  children  may 
hsaicefarth  hv«  In  freedom  from  fear  and 
at."    (Bmmt  Boowt^.) 


a  of  the  ehttdraal 
to  MM  greatly  aad  1  aM 
ha    B^wally   appaattng    to    ■ 


UsauM  ha 


uf  iha 


tmBk  of  Palestine  aa  ftta  laad  of  the 
aad  It  la  aiost  appropriate  that  thia  fc 
la  ■■■iniy   ol  Jewlah 
planted  near  the  boyhood  he 
iAU  M.  Lawlad.) 

"The  nppntH—Ui  far 
to  eiprees  their  horror  at  Um 
Jewlah  ehildren  ol  Baropa  wlU  appeal  to  the 
hearta  ct  all.  The  chlUtoan'a  watnorlal  foe- 
eat  «U1  atand  aa  a  new  evldanoe  of  our  dadl- 
catkia  to  dtaocratlc  prliMSlplas  and  our  baUaf 
la  the  Juatica  end  daeency  iu  human  rala- 
tlonahlpa."     (Harold  L.  lokaa.) 

"The  Chriatian  womea  ot  Amerlra  wtU 
autaly  support  the  plaatlng  of  the  ohlldien'a 
mcmortal  foraat.  It  will  evai  stand  aa  an 
indignant  proteat  against  the  'murder  of  In- 
nocents' aiid  aa  evidence  of  our  daairs  to 
provide  for  children  everywhere  the  oppor- 
tunities of  rich  and  abundant  living."  (Car- 
rie Chapman  Catt.) 

"Chrfatlana  should  share  in  the  redevclof^ 
ment  of  Palestine,  and  in  what  more  appro- 
priate way  can  this  be  done  than  in  planting 
a  forest  near  Nazareth,  as  a  symbol  of  our 
faith  in  a  khadller,  more  eooperattee,  and 
mote  tarotharly  world."  (Or.  Balph  W.  Socfc- 
mtoister.  Oulat  Methodlat  ClHircK 
York.) 

"The  chUdraa'fe  aiamoelal  foraat  la  a  bmv- 
alflcent  coaeeptkm.  Thoae  who  cooperate  la 
the  plantlag  of  thte  foreet  wlU  not  only 
beautify  and  enrich  the  Holy  L*nd  but  they 
wttl  be  cultivating  the  spiritual  raaourcaa  of 
their  own  aoula."  (Dt.  Korman  Vincent 
Peaie.  miniater.  Marbto  Collegiate  Church, 
Mew  York.) 

"Chilatiana  ever ywfaece  ahould  wticanae  tha 
opportunity  to  partldpaU  in  a  demonatra- 
tuux  of  auch  high  social  senaiUveness  aa  tha 
children 'a  memorial  forest.  It  will  ever  re- 
main aa  a  symbol  of  hope  for  a  better  world." 
(Rt.  Bev.  W.  Bertrand  Stevens.  ^jlacopaL 
Bishop  of  Los  Angelea.) 

"On  behalf  of  the  Chrlatlana  of  thU  area. 
I  can  assure  you  of  our  cooperation  tn  the 
planting  of  the  children's  memorial  forest  In 
Palestine.  Long  auqr  thla  forest  stand  as 
vlaibla  eridence  of  otir  mmmnn  spiritual 
heritage."  (Batmiasdo  de  Ovlaa,  Dean.  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Phillip.  AtlanM.  Oa.) 

"Beclamatlon  and  rcatoratlon  by  Jeerlah 
cotoniaatlon  of  old  damaged  iaada  la  Pala»> 
tine  Is  a  worthy  miracle  of  modem  tlmea.  A 
children's  memorial  foraet  will  increaae  the 
growing  productivity  of  the  Holy  Land  aa  a 
symbol  of  conservation  of  liattiral  and  hu- 
man resources  and  as  a  laating  benediction 
on  the  children  of  the  tutnre.**  (Dr.  Walter 
Clay  Lowdermllk.  Aaalstant  Chief,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  D.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.) 

*T  am  happy  to  oommrnrt  the  childrcn'a 
memorial  foreat  in  Paleetlne.  Such  an  un- 
dertahlng  on  the  part  of  children  around  tha 
world  win  serve  to  emphasize  In  their  own 
minds  the  deadly  nature  of  prejudice  and 
susi^clon.  and  will  make  them  all  the  more 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  creating  under- 
standing and  good  will."  (Dr.  Kdward 
Hughes  Pruden.  minister.  First  Baptist 
Church,  Washington.  D.  C.) 

■ew  TOW  caa  axLr 
You  can  have  a  direct  part  in  the  planting 
of  the  chlMreB's  memorial  foreat  In  Palee- 
tlne— you.  and  every  other  American   with 
erbon  you  will  want  to  asaoclete  In  cxpi-eea 
tag  your  Intereet  la  the  estabilahmeBt  of 
thla  mttng  BKOserlal  of  a  greet  tragedy.    The 
appeal  tu^  at  your  heartotrlncr  Ita  epMtaal 
li  BBore  than  werth  the  aaall 
K  reqiiltea.     There  are  oeeeral 
la   whidi    ludlvtdwal   doaerOk   ^bwreh 
dwole  eaa  par  Uelpatet 
I.  Y^e  eoet  of  planting  one  tree  la  oaly 
tlJt.     Buy  at  leaat  one  tree.     Plant  It  la 
or  la  tha  aaaM  of  a  chfld  you  loea. 
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n   Get  others  to  plant  tree* 
dlTlduals  or  as  a  special  project  of 
to  which  you  belong.     The 
mortal  forest  U  a  manifestation  of 
bnstherhood  and  cooperation 
oppoamg  hate  and  prej  Jdlce.  a:i  dAtructiTe 
of  our  democratic  Ideals,  will  wtah  t^  partici- 
pate with  you. 

in.  3roup  contributions  of  100 1  trees  or 
more  wUl  constltuU  a  garden  beiftng  the 
name  of  the  group. 

rv.  Every    Sunday    School 
trees.     Here  Is  a  unique  opportunity 
child  to  share  In   the   active 
brotherhood  and  to  practice  the 
faith  that  they  are  Uught.    Some 
will  wish  to  plant  a  tree  all  by 
Others  may  make  the  planting  of  tr*es 
children's   memorial   forest   a   clasi 
In  that  case,  the  class  will  be  listed 

V.  Committees  are  being  formed 
cities  all  over  the  country.     You  mi  y 
take  part  In  this  project  as  a  memi  ler 
community  In  which  you  live.    A  grf)ve 
trees)  named  for  rour  community  ^ 
aim  of  the  committee  In  your  city 
your  cooperation,  support,  and  active 
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All  donors,  both  Individuals 
will  receive  memorlsl  certificates 
of  the  attractive  certlflciite  which 
lasting  significance  is  reproduced 
■ending  in  group  remittances,  r 
stire  that  individual  donors  and  t(elr 
rate  addresses  are  listed. 

The  names  of  donors  wlil  be 
parmanent  snd  appropriate  form 
■rui  of  the  children*  memorial  for4st 
names  wUl  thus  forever  be  linked 
trees  which  will  beautify  the  hUls 

Gardens  and  groves  will  be 
groups,  communities,  or  Indlvlduali 
chased  the  reouistte  number  of  ^ 

The  Sunday  Schools  a-hlch  In 
to  their  stae  have  the  highest  record 
Ing — not  only  In  terms  of  trees. 
ntunber  of  contributing  children — |»ill 
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All  gifts  should  be  sent  to  Dr 
Poling,  treasurer,  post  ofBce  box 
Central  Station.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
memorial  forest  olBcea  are  locate  1 
707.  41  East  Portv-second  Street 
W.  Y 

American  Christian  (*alestlne 
41  East  Porty*second  Street.  New 
Ifounder*   and   honorary   chairmei  i 
Robert  P   Warner.  Rev.  Dr    Henry 
■on:  cochalrmen.  Hon.  Owen 
James  U.  Mead.  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel 
vice  chairmen.  William  Green.  Erl ; 
■ton.  Hon.  Plo.ello  H.  LaGuardla 
W.  McCormack.  Senator  Warren 
ReprMentative    Joseph    W.    Martin 
Daniel  L.  Marsh.  Bishop  Prancla 
nell,  PhUip  Murray.  Mrs.  Ruth 
BoD.   Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  Ho  i 
Welles:     secretary.     Hon.     Helen 
Douglas:   treastirer.  Dean  Alfang« : 
Dean  Howard  M.  LeSourd: 
tary.  V.  D.  Purnad:  ezecutiv* 
Dr.  Carl   Hermann   Voas.  chairman 
George  B.  Ford.  Prof.  Carl  J 
Dr.   John   Haynes  Holmes,  Prof 
Llndeman.  Mrs.  Walter  Clay 
^ar  Anael  Mowrer.  Prof.  Relnholi  I 
Robert  E.  Smith.  Rev.  Dr  Ralph  W 
national  advisory  council.  Prof 
Adams.  J.  M.  Blalock.  Dr.  John  W 
Bon.  Oscar  Chapman.  Rev.  Karl 
rowaky.  Rev.  Dr    Clark   Walker 
Rev.  Dr  Alber>  E.  Day.  Bepreaental  l 
Dtrkaeo^  Mra.  Waltar  Perguson. 
itve  Da^ilal  J.  Flood.  JvMlga  John 
Prof.  S.  Ralph  Barlow.  Bev.  David 
OMn  Sidney  Lovatt.  Or.  Walter  ~ 
■silk.  Prof.  Balfoctf  I.  Loccock.  Bei 
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T.  Pennington.  Senator  Claude  Pepper.  Hon. 
Frank  A.  Picard,  Miss  Daphne  Robert,  Rev. 
Dr.  Harold  Paul  Sloan.  Senator  Elbert  D. 
Thomas.  Prof.  Patil  TUUch,  Dr.  Howard  B. 
Warren.  Prof.  Henry  N.  Wleman.  Dr.  Mary  E. 
Woolley. 
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RespoBsibiBtics  of  Rescrre  Oftcers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOBIiAS 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  10. 1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
prepared  by  me  for  the  Reserve  Officer 
magazine  and  appearing  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  j 

WHAT    IS    PAST    IS    PaOLOOUB 

(By  Senator  Bumr  D.  Thomas,  chairman, 
Senate  Military  ASairs  Committee) 
In  the  moment  of  the  tUinding  flash  of  the 
first  offensively  used  atomic  bomb  at  Hiro- 
shima the  strategic  situation  of  this  Nation, 
as  of  all  nations  in  this  world,  was  drastically 
revised.  We  are  yet  engaged  in  the  toil  of 
comprehending  the  consequences  of  the 
bomb  and  the  portent  of  the  weapons  of  war 
promised  for  development  in  this  new  era, 
but  it  lis  not  too  early  to  accept  the  realiza- 
tion, in  consideration  of  military  matters, 
that  henceforth  this  Nation's  primary  defense 
Is  the  political  defense. 

The  simple  fact  of  our  democratic  and 
constitutional  structure  prevents  this  coun- 
try from  taking  the  initiative  In  war.  We 
might  take  a  threatening  position  with  an 
array  of  military  might,  but  we  cannot  start 
the  fighting.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
aggressor  In  any  future  war  may  achieve 
such  an  advantage  that  any  retaliatory  effort 
will  be  Inadequate  to  turn  the  tide.  Such 
a  concept  Involves  a  pessimistic  point  of 
view  perhaps,  but  It  nevertheless  accentuates 
the  need  for  developing  real  International 
political  strength  to  preclude  the  possibil- 
ity. And  it  also  defines  with  clarity  and 
force  the  assignment  devolving  upon  each 
of  us  as  members  of  a  peace-loving  nation; 
to  provide  our  elected  leaders  with  the  active 
support  essential  to  their  successful  nego- 
tiation with  the  representative*  of  foreign 
governments. 

The  form  of  otir  Government  as  devised 
by  the  gifted  framers  of  our  Constitution  has 
been  preserved.  We  have  had  to  fight  to  re- 
pel threats  to  our  Government  from  within 
and  without,  but  we  ^ve  preserved  It  by 
exerting  the  utmost  of  o\ir  physical  strength 
because  we  have  the  proof  that  It  works  In 
our  best  interest.  But  there  have  been  in- 
terim periods  when  reaction  from  such 
exertion  caused  ■  deterioration  in  the  solid- 
ity of  the  foundation  for  our  Government. 
That  foundation  is,  of  course,  the  people,  for 
otir  Government  is  yet  dependent  on  the  peo- 
ple it  serves.  The  defeat  of  President  Wil- 
son's carefully  nurtured  plan  for  peace  after 
the  first  great  war  may  be  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple, despite  its  controversial  nature.  That 
defeat  was  engendered  by  a  Senate  reflecting 
the  will  of  an  Indifferent  populace  hastily 
withdrawing  Into  the  darkened  folds  of  iso- 
lation lam. 

There  la  much  evidence  available  today 
that  too  many  people  proudly  wearing  the 
title  of  "Cltlcen  of  the  United  States"  hav* 
not  bothered  to  acquaint  themselves  wltb 


the  duties  and  responsibilitlea  which  go 
along  with  the  title.  Each  of  us  should  be 
students,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  of 
governmental  problems.  In  this  dawning 
era  we  must  conscientiously  attempt  to  re- 
main abreast  of  the  issues  pertinent  to  otir 
international  relations.  That  only  means 
accepting  the  theory  of  our  Government. 

The  Reserve  officer  is  one  who  has  learned 
at  first  hand  the  lesson  of  modern  warfare 
with  its  significant  implications  for  the 
future.  Also,  he  is  one  who  generally  holds 
a  position  of  infiuence  at  least  in  his  Imme- 
diate sphere  of  action.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
the  reserve  officer  U  thereby  specially  quali- 
fied and  enabled  to  stimulate  interest  in 
his  fellow  men  in  the  problems  of  the  day. 
If  real  Interest  Is  generated  in  those  prob- 
lems public  opinion  thereon  will  Inevitably 
find  its  expression. 

That  opinion  lends  great  weight  to  the 
efforts  of  the  diplomats  who  serve  aa 
our  international  representatives.  Public 
thought  was  recently  aroused  by  the  inci- 
dents occurring  in  Yugoslavia  and  it  Is  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  settlement  of  the  issues 
created  there  was  heavily  infiuenced  by  the 
very  fact  that  our  citizenry  was  aroused 
and  that  our  press  reflected  a  practical 
unanimity  of  feeling  in  this  country.  I 
have  stated  before  that  men  do  not  steal 
governments  from  those  who  are  watchful 
of  their  rights.  In  this  conception  we  can 
consider  such  indifference  as  characterized 
our  reaction  from  the  last  war  an  enemy  to 
our  future  security.  Intelligent  study,  due 
consideration,  and  reasoned  Judgment  will 
create  a  potent  force  for  the  subjugation  of 
that  enemy. 

As  a  Reserve  officer  you  will  constantly  be 
reminded  of  your  duty  to  maintain  your 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  warfare.  As  a 
former  reserve  officer  and  one  intimately 
connected  with  military  matters  I  would  be 
the  last  to  derogate  the  importance  of  dili- 
gence in  that  respect.  I  would  only  ask  that 
you  more  fully  discharge  your  responsibility 
as  the  holder  of  a  commission  by  extending 
your  Influence  as  a  citizen  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  again  becoming  an  actively  en- 
gaged soldier.  No  greater  opportunity  ex- 
ists for  any  of  us  than  to  aline  ourselves 
with  the  founding  fathers  and  to  assist, 
through  study  and  action,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  ptirpoees  of  which  they 
dreamed  when  they  set  up  this  Nation  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

Let  us  all  remember  that  no  nation  on 
earth  is  worse  off  than  one  whose  people 
refuse  to  be  bothered  with  the  questions 
that  may  decide  their  fate. 


ConfressnuB     Gordon     L.     McDonoafk 
Urges  •CorrectiTe  Labor  LefisUtioB 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or   CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10, 1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership an  editorial  recently  written  by 
David  Lawrence  in  which,  in  my  opinion, 
he  makes  a  very  keen  observation  con- 
cerning the  proposed  labor  legislation 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  i}ass.  He  says 
that  he  believes  that  the  labor  legisla- 
tion we  pass  will  be  prolabor  for  the 
reason  that  the  average  man  In  labor's 
ranks  expressed  himself  at  the  polls  last 
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November  to  free  himself  from  the  auto- 
cratic and  dictatorisJ  leadership  of  his 
individual  union.  He  knew  that  the 
votes  at  the  polls  would  be  counted  prop- 
erly where  In  many  instances  in  various 
unions  they  would  not  t>e,  and  for  that 
reason  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Republican  Party  were  elected  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  not  punitive  labor 
legislation  but  beneAcial  labor  legislation 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  labor. 

I  believe  the  rank  and  file  of  labor 
want  jurisdictional  and  sympathetic 
strikes  abolished;  they  want  secondary 
boycotts  at>olished;  they  want  equal 
rights  and  obligations  for  employee  and 
employer  by  amending  the  Wagner  Act. 
They  want  the  right  to  express  them- 
selves freely,  by  ballot,  without  threat 
or  fear;  who  should  be  their  leaders  and 
whether  the  questions  involved  t)etween 
employer  and  employee  are  serious 
enough  to  require  a  strike.  Sentiment  is 
growing  in  favor  of  permitting  employees 
to  determine  by  free,  secret  ballot 
whether  they  want  a  closed  shop  or  not. 

In  short,  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  are 
a  little  weary,  yes,  perhaps  downright 
disgusted  and  resentful  of  autocratic 
dictatorial  leadership  who  have  used 
them  as  pawns  to  promote  their  own 
selfish  ambitions.  Having  lost  faith  in 
their  leadership  they  are  looking  to  the 
Congress  to  protect  them  and  prevent 
useless  work  stoppages,  which  have 
caused  them  useless  loss  of  wages  and 
brough*  misery  to  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  rank  and  file  of  labor  want  steady 
jobs,  good  wages,  peace  and  freedom 
from  pugnacious  leadership  which  has 
dominated  them.  They  want  freedom, 
and  this  Congress  should  see  that  they 
get  it.  The  public  and  nonunion  mem- 
bers want  peace,  prosperity,  and  produc- 
tion and  this  Congress  should  see  that 
they  get  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Congress  will 
pass,  and  I  shall  support,  corrective 
labor  legislation  that  will  protect  the 
wage  earner  whether  he  be  union  or  non- 
union member,  legislation  which  will 
protect  the  public  interest  and  bring 
peace,  prosperity,  and  production. 

I  wish  everyone  would  read  this  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  this  editorial  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

LABOa    LAWS    TO    BE    PBOI ABOR 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

WASHrNGTON,  February  4.— Predictions  by 
labor  leaders  of  an  era  of  good  feeling  be- 
tween management  and  labor  come  like 
soothing  sirup  at  a  time  of  irritation.  But 
such  assurances  are  illusory.  They  have 
been  made  time  and  again  whenever  Con- 
gress has  become  aware  of  an  aroused  public 
opinion  and  started  to  leglslaf  a  remedy  for 
labor  troubles.  Then  when  all  threats  of  leg- 
islating at  a  particular  session  vanish,  labor 
strife  usually  Is  resume  J. 

Naturally,  the  labor  leaders  are  trying  by 
every  means  to  dissuade  Congress  from  do- 
ing any  legislating  at  all.  The  Truman  ad- 
ministration would  really  like  to  leave  the 
•ituation  tmchanged,  although  It  does  spon- 


sor some  unimportant  changes.  The  left- 
wing  propaganda  machines  are  working  over- 
time with  the  old  wheeae  that  legislation 
cures  nothing,  but  the  moment  anybody  sug- 
gests a  repeal  or  amendment  of  existing  laws, 
which  are  also  "legislation,"  there  is  a  howl 
of  protest. 

The  truth  is  Congress  is  face  to  face  now 
with  legislating  on  the  labor  problem  not 
only  because  the  employers  want  it  but  be- 
ca\ise  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  really 
want  it,  too.  The  biggest  Issue  before  the 
country  Is  the  emancipation  of  the  worker 
from  the  totalitarian  dictatorships  that  exist 
In  labor  unions. 

The  closed-shop  Issue  Is  not  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  monopoly  whereby  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic system  can  be  paralyzed.  It  is  a  mat> 
ter  of  liberation  of  the  individual  worker 
from  the  clutches  of  oligarchies  which  can 
determine  his  livelihood  unless  he  bows  to 
the  will  of  a  clique  or  pays  tr.bute  to  them. 

If  the  American  people  want  to  erect  a 
eupergovernment  which  shall  transcend 
their  representative  system,  they  will  get  It 
through  closed-shop  monopolies  and  a  system 
whereby  the  employers  collect  dues  and  really 
maintain  the  membership  rolls  for  the  unions 
at  the  behest  of  unions. 

But  the  workers  themselves  are  beginning 
1 1  talk.  Information  is  ficwing  into  Con- 
gress which  is  opening  the  eyes  of  Members 
to  the  abuses  which  exist  Ituide  labor  unions 
and  particularly  the  undemocratic  procedure 
whereby  minority  rights  are  so  readily 
trampled  on. 

The  labor  Issue  is  a  deep-seated  one.  No 
proposals  have  been  advanced  by  anybody  in 
Congress  to  weaken  collective  bargaining  or 
to  take  away  basic  rights  from  labor,  but  the 
remarkable  opposition  being  manifested  by 
labor  unions  toward  any  changes  In  existing 
laws  is  confirming  the  general  Impression 
that  vested  Interests  and  special  privileges 
die  hard,  no  matter  whether  on  the  side  of 
labor  or  management. 

What  the  labor  leaders  may  not  realize  is 
that  the  rank  and  file  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  high-handed  tactics  of  the  inter- 
national and  national  boards  of  unions  and 
that  the  safeguards  In  local  unions  against 
crooked  use  of  the  ballot  and  mishandling 
of  union  finances  are  not  adequate 

The  majority  in  Congress,  consisting  of  Re- 
pul]Jlcans  and  Democrats  whf  want  to  pass 
legislation  to  cure  the  labor  situation,  is  by 
no  means  antllabor.  It  Is  more  prolabor 
than  any  Congress  has  been  In  20  years,  be- 
cause It  Is  trying  to  follow  the  mandate  of 
the  last  election.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
workers  found  In  the  secret  ballot  a  chance  to 
protest  against  irresponsible  strike  action 
and  the  dictatorial  conduct  of  labo'  unions. 
It  was  the  votes  of  labor-union  members 
which  brought  the  Republican  Party  Into 
power. 


One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Settle- 
ment of  Utah — Official  Centennial  Pic- 
ture, Ramrod 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  10. 1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  statement  I  have  prepared  concerning 
the  premier  of  the  picture,  Ramrod, 
which  has  been  designated  as  the  oflBclal 
centennial  picture  in  connection  with 


the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  th« 
settlement  of  Utah. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  k>e  printed  In  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

Por  generations,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  tourists  from  all  parta  of  America 
and  the  world  have  come  to  the  Stat*  of 
Utah  to  enjoy  tta  hoapitaUty  and  acenlo 
wonders. 

This  year,  marking  Utah's  centennial, 
throtigh  the  magic  of  the  motion -picture 
camera,  additional  mlUlons  will  en}oy  tta 
awe-lnsplring  grandexir. 

Diu-lng  the  past  summer  a  production  unit 
of  Enterprise  Studios,  of  Hollywood,  has  been 
on  location  at  Zion  National  Park,  in  south- 
ern Utah,  for  the  filming  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture entitled  "Ramrod."  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  this  picture.  Ramrod,  has  been 
designated  as  the  olBcial  Utah  centennial 
picture  by  the  Utah  Centennial  Commission 
and  will  receive  its  world  premier  at  Salt 
Lake  City  on  February  21  as  part  of  the  Utah 
centennial  celebration  now  in  progresa. 

Because  of  Its  spectacular  natural  attrac- 
tions Utah  is  now  reoognlaed  as  an  impor- 
tant production  area  by  the  motion  picture 
industry.  Mr.  Harry  Sherman,  irell-known 
Hollywood  producer,  selected  Zlon  National 
Park  as  the  locale  for  Ramrod  after  ex- 
ploring thousands  of  miles  throtighout  the 
West.  The  production  unit  was  baaed  at 
Zlon  National  Park  Lodge,  and  the  State  of 
Utah  cooperated  In  many  ways  in  the  filming 
of  this  epic  More  than  100  Utahans.  reel- 
dents  of  RockvlUe.  8{vlngdale.  and  St. 
Oeorge.  found  employment  while  the  Batcr- 
prise  company  was  at  work. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  of  the  people 
of  Utah  when  I  say  that  we  are  delighted 
that  through  the  eyes  of  the  motion  picture 
camera,  millions  of  theatergoers  at  home 
and  abroad  will  be  visiting  our  glorious  State 
during  our  centennial  celebration.  Truly, 
Zlon  National  Park  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  Ciod's  creations.  Brilliant  in  buea. 
sweeping  in  grandeur  and  inspiration,  its 
majestic  precipices,  indeed,  reminded  the 
early  settlers  of  the  temples  of  God. 

Utah  har-.  been  richly  endowed.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  scenic  splendor,  she  has  been 
blessed  with  an  Industrious  people  who 
cherish  their  pioneer  heritage;  mineral  re- 
sources and  fine  agricultural  products  have 
made  her  economy  stable,  prosperous,  and 
progressive. 

Through  the  medium  of  Ranux)d  many  of 
Utah's  friends  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
revisit  scenes  of  many  happy  hours,  and 
countless  friends  wUl  be  made  Enterprise 
Studios  is  to  be  congratulated  for  dedicating 
this  picture  to  the  Utah  centennial.  In  do- 
ing so,  it  has  projected  our  great  State  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  brought  us 
stlU  closer  to  otu-  neighbors. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Stylet  Bridfet,  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  Opposition  to  Confirma- 
tion of  Nomination  of  David  E.  Lilien- 
thai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  Mrw  HAMPsHiai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  10. 1947 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  a  statement 
which  I  issued  to  the  press  this  morning 
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A  ^PENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


In  opposition  to  the  conflrm  itlon  of  the 
nomination  of  David  E.  Llll(  nthal  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Epergy  Com' 
mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
RicoHO.  as  follows: 


m(Bt 


Act  frtcan 


tie 


Llllent  tial 


o  er 


wit  lOUt 


Itgl  It 
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I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
of  David  E    LUlentbal 
Atomic  Energy  Commlasion 
Mr.  Ulltnthal's  nomination  hai 
Issues,  among  which  is  Scnatcf' 
personal  objection   to  Mr 
Tttal  Issue  Is  being  obscured. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  A 
Commission  Is  one  of  the 
administrative  Jobs  ever  creat^ 
tory   of   American   govemmeni 
few    positions    within    any 
closely  relatea  to  the  destiny 
It  foUows.  then,  that  the 
have  a  right  and  duty  to  be 
tain  of  the  qualiOcations  of 
U  to  fin  this  post.    We  simply 
to  take  a  chance  where  there  I 
a  doubt. 

Mr.  Llllenthal  Is  an  extrem  t 
In  part.  I  base  my  objection  to 
tlon    upon     that    fact.     As 
wingers.  It  is  indicated 
thetic  towards  Russia  which 
controlled.     The    report    he 
Acheson   proposed    to   turn 
bomb  and  secret  to  the  I7nite  1 
ciucllng  Communist  Russia, 
guards  later  insisted  upon  b] 
It   is   such   a   proposal    as  Lll 
Russia    completely    approves 
vently  hoped  for.     In  the 
persistent   indifference   toward|i 
dples   of   peace,   neither 
world  at  large  can  afford  to  ha^e 
ot  Russia  as  Chairman  of  the 
Oommlaalcn. 

Mr.  Ullenthal  has  directed 

-  Valley  Authority,  a  social 
Is  a  wide  departure  from  the 
tem  of  private  ownership  of 
Lllienthal's  personal  belief  in 
ship  is  so  profoundly  stron ; 
towards  socialism.  It  Is  a 
generally  by  extreme  New 

„     At    the    last   election,    a   m 

-  'American   people  repudiated 
•Dd   the   philosophy   of 
Mr.  LUlenthal  shares 
diatton  was  intended  to  Includ  » 
the  appointment  of  an 
to  such  a  vital  post  as  the 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

The  Senate   is   asked   to 
left-winger.  New  Dealer 
tioo  which  would  give  him 
)>ower  over  all  atomic  energy 
phases  of  American  life 
Indirectly    to    the    developmejit 
energy.     The  Commission  will 
tlon  over  tremendous  manufa 
and  whole  communities  of 
The  Commission  can  well 
and  the  whole  world's^  hand 

Mr.  UUenthal  has  a 
allty.    Re  has  displayed  it 
ticularly   In  his  ousting   of 
from  TV  A.     There  is  every 
that  he  might  deal  with  this 
of   life   and   death    by    the 
method  of  stretching  statutory 
complete     government.     If 
domination. 

My  expression  of  opinion 
upon  Mr.  Lllienthal's  charactei 
a   statement    of    a 
with    his    political    philosoplfy 
American  people  repudiated 

I  bellcTe  the  Republican 
Senate  will  be  subject  to  th' 
phatlc  criticism  of  the  people 
approve  th«  Llllenthal 
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America's  futtue  sectirlty  and  the  peace  of 
the  world  are  so  uncertain  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  gamble.  There  are  many  out- 
standingly capable  men  In  America  who 
could  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  upon  whom  no 
doubu  have  been  or  cotild  be  cast.  In  this 
vital  hour  It  U  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  nominate  and  the  Senate  to  confirm 
one  of  these.  For  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Senate 
should  not  confirm  any  man  concerning 
whom  there  is  the  slightest  doubt.  The 
country  ex(>ects  the  Senate  to  be  firm  In 
that  position. 


Preparation  for  Emergencies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  10, 1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  radio  address  which  I  delivered  yes- 
terday. This  messag^e  was  in  the  form 
of  an  open  letter  to  President  Truman. 
It  was  broadcast  from  Station  WPIK.  in 
Alexandria.  Va..  on  the  "Charles  Parmer 
Prom  Washington"  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Opxn  Lrrm  to  the  PRisroxNT 

TIMS  EXISTS  NO  MOKE 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  atomic  bomb 
which  dropped  on  Hiroshima  blotted  out  for- 
ever the  time  which  we  formerly  used  to 
rectify  our  mistakes — the  mistakes  of  not 
being  prepared  to  defend  our  homeland  from 
attack  from  without. 

Since  the  human  brain,  especially  when  It 
Is  encircled  by  gold  braid,  has  a  tendency  to 
lag  and  forget.  I  am  making  this  letter  public, 
Mr.  President.  In  the  t>ellef  that  an  aroused 
public  opinion  will  demand  that  you.  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  together  with  America's 
military  and  naval  leaders,  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  all  of  us,  take  action  to  protect 
our  Nation  of  140.000.000. 

On  behalf  of  these  millions — who  have 
been  kept  In  ignorance  of  our  true  world 
situation  and  our  helpless  state — I  respect- 
fully urge  the  need  for  more  Immediate  push- 
button plans  for  the  push-button  warfare 
that  will  come  unless  the  nations  of  the  earth 
will  otherwise  and,  particularly  unless  the 
Big  Five,  win  create  an  IntCD-national  organ- 
ization that  will  do  away  with  all  warfare. 
The  hope  of  humanity  Is  that  UN  will  per- 
form that  function. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  must  plan  for  gov- 
ernment by  remote  control,  and  for  a  con- 
tinuity of  succession  If  the  Central  Govern- 
ment Including  you  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  wiped  off  the  map  by  atomic  attack 
on  our  Nation  s  Capital.  Your  plan  doesn't 
meet  that  problem.  I  warn,  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  time  then — and  we  In  au- 
thority will  be  primarily  to  blame  if  we  do 
not  take  leadership  now.  No  one  under- 
estimates the  multitude  of  problems  which 
you  face,  but  national  defense  must  take 
No.  1  place  on  your  priority. 

THE  lacoao  or  sbjecteo  appeals 
Need  I  remind  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
those  who  urge  you  to  do  this  are  not  mere 
flashes  In  the  pan.  Long  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, I.  for  one.  warned  ovir  admlnlstrativ* 
authorities  of  this  nation's  needs — and  wm 


grandly  given  the  brush-off.  Ten  months  be- 
fore we  were  disgraced  by  Japan  I  called  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  a  report  In 
executive  session  to  the  Senate  on  the  far 
eastern  situation.  Proposal  rejected!  We 
and  the  Nation  were  kept  in  ignorance. 

I  urged  stock-piling  of  hemp — the  War 
Department  Ignored  my  suggestions,  to  Its 
bitter  regret.  I  presented  a  measure  to  give 
us  needed  zinc  ores  and  slab  zinc — but  the 
administration  wouldn't  listen  to  that  until 
it  was  too  late.  I  recommended  to  the  Naval 
Secretary  that  Great  Lakes  shipyards  be  con- 
structed Immediately  to  produce  great  fleets 
of  corvettes.  My  recommendation  gathered 
dust:  yet  within  2  years  we  suffered  t;rrlble 
losses  in  the  oil  fleet — for  lack  of  small 
vessels  to  meet  the  submarine  men:  ce  off 
our  coasts. 

My  humble  proposals  were  but  a  :ew  of 
many  constructive  suggestions  offered  by 
others,  which  were  also  cold-shoulderod.  It 
matters  not  one  Jot  that  It  was  my  personal 
recommendations  that  were  rejected;  their 
authorship  Is  absolutely  Immaterial;  what 
Is  Important  was  that  sound  ideas  were  cal- 
lously spurned. 

THE    SrrtJATION    NOW 

Well.  Mr.  President,  we  are  now  living  in 
two  worlds,  ideologically.  There  stands  the 
Russian  Bear,  whose  official  literature  pro- 
claims Inevitable  conflict  between  the  com- 
munistic and  capitalist  worlds. 

Are  we  ready?  We  are  not,  Mr.  President. 
Nor  have  we  even  made  plans  to  be  ready. 
Many  of  the  brass  hats,  fattening  on  be- 
lated success,  are  lolling  back  In  the  same 
mental  attitude  as  that  of  1917,  and  of  1939^ 

After  the  First  World  War  they  weie  con- 
tent to  Improve  on  "squads  right,"  si;ik  our 
battleships,  and  Ignore  Billy  Mitchell's  warn- 
ings. In  fact,  the  brass  hats  tried  to  dis- 
grace him  for  his  patriotic  warnings  ♦  •  • 
then  came  World  War  II.  Hitler's  chluftalns 
had  not  been  asleep,  as  ours  had.  They 
mechanized  and  synchronized  their  forces. 
Twelve  panzer  divisions  of  )2.000  meii  each, 
synchronized  with  Stuka  strafing  planes, 
brought  3,000,000  armed  Frenchmen  to  their 
knees. 

Oh,  yes,  I  know:  we've  83rnchronlz«'d  and 
mechanized  now.  But  that's  Just  a  step  be- 
yond '.he  last  war.  We  can't  let  It  po  at 
that  In  a  shrunken  world  where  time  no 
longer  exists.  What  Is  sulBclent  for  cne  era 
Is  not  necessarily  so  for  another. 

THE   SICNinCANCB  OF  AMSIICAN   KtANS 

We  must  announce  total  preparation  to 
meet  any  emergency.  This  will  be  a  warning 
to  any  potential  enemy  that  we  will  not  again 
be  caught  in  a  Pearl  Harbor  slttlng-duck 
posture. 

This  over-all,  total  war  plan  which  I  pre- 
sent does  not  In  the  least  interfere  with  cre- 
ating harmony  among  nations,  nor  will  It 
Interfere  with  operations  of  a  world  police 
force.  A  United  States  defense  second  to 
none  Is  still  the  best  Insurance  of  world 
peace. 

If  we  are  to  bring  peace  and  harmony  to 
nations,  Mr.  President,  we  must  not  Ignore 
history.  We  had  a  League  of  Nations.  It 
failed.  We  passed  the  Kellogg-Brlar.d  Pact 
outlawing  war — and  war  came.  Ndw  we 
would  outlaw  the  atomic  bomb,  neveitheless 
we  should  maintain  our  national  police  and 
fire  departments,  so  to  speak,  ready  to  go 
Into  action  Instantly;  for  our  safety  and 
peace.      First  things  come  first. 

Here  Is  a  proposal  for  total  defense  igalnst 
over-all  warfare  which  I  urge  you  to  spon- 
sor—not as  a  party  leader,  but  as  an  Ameri- 
can. Announce  It  to  all  the  world,  so  poten- 
tial enemies  wilt  know  we  are  ready,  that  at- 
tack on  us  will  be  useless. 

The  first  target  In  the  next  war,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, may  well  be  the  White  House  and  you. 
and  Congress  and  us;  for  a  nation  whose 
governing  heads  are  stricken  wUl  be  thrown 
into  chaos. 
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So  let's  prevent  that.  Let  us  lay  plans  for 
government  and  legialation  by  television,  if 
need  be.  Let  us  have  procedure  for  imme- 
diate succession  of  authority  and  continuity 
of  government  If  we  are  killed  by  atomic  at- 
tack. All  this  must  be  done  now,  for  there 
will  be  no  time  in  the  next  war. 

TOTAL   FLANS    AGAINST   TOTAL   EMESGENCT 

Let  us — you,  and  the  Congress — be  ade- 
quate to  meet  every  emergency  ano  to  have 
plans  ready  beforehand.  These  plans  should 
Include: 

1.  The  economic  field:  The  Army  and  Navy 
must  encourage  decentralized  factories,  in 
mountainous  and  other  relatively  Inacces- 
sible spots.  These  must  be  ready  to  go  Into 
production  within  a  few  hours'  notice  from 
Washington. 

2.  Unification.  The  minimum  we  should 
seek  is  unification  of  manufacture,  purchase 
and  distribution  of  supplies  lor  all  armed 
services.  Need  I  mention  the  need  for  stand- 
ardization of  shells  and  other  materiel? 

3.  Personnel:  We  want  no  more  wagon 
generals  and  rowboat  admirals.  We  want 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  personnel  advanced  by 
selection  and  fitness,  men  fully  equipped  for 
atomic  and  bacteriological  warfare. 

4.  Appropriations:  Necessary  as  economy 
ts.  we  must  not  slash  vlUl  appropriations  for 
our  defenses,  especially  for  bacteriological, 
atomic,  and  guided -missile  research  and  for 
a  world-wide  Intelligence  system  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  power. 

6.  Research:  Colleges  and  imlversltles  must 
be  encouraged  to  continue  research,  particu- 
larly In  the  field  of  pure  science;  we  must 
have  on  tap  a  reservoir  of  scientists  trained 
In  atomic  and  bacteriological  warfare — not 
for  popgun  fighting.  This  means  we  should 
have  physicians,  nurses,  technicians  trained 
to  cope  with  diseases  which  may  Infect  us  in 
the  next  war — a  war  which  will  have  no  rules. 

6.  Stock  piling:  We  must  have  and  main- 
tain In  usable  condition  stock  piles  of  every 
essential  needed  by  the  civilian  populace  as 
well  as  the  military  to  carry  on  in  event  of 
attack.  Especially  basic  commodities.  Shall 
I  recall  our  faUiu^,  of  clvUlan  and  military 
and  naval  heads,  to  have  adequate  supplies 
of  rubber,  hemp,  zinc — and  even  boats — at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  war? 

7.  Housing:  The  surest  way  to  hold  back 
production  is  to  lack  available  personnel. 
If  we  have  decentralized  factories,  and  that 
Is  a  first  essential,  then  adequate  housing 
facilities  must  be  nearby,  ready  to  move 
thereinto. 

8.  Emergency  agencies:  There'll  be  no  time 
for  setting  up  Federal  emergency  agencies — 
this  must  be  done  In  advance;  an  agency  for 
every  conceivable  activity  must  be  planned 
on  paper,  set  up  in  skeleton  form,  and  from 
time  to  time  "dry  runs"  must  be  held  to 
show  the  feasibility  of  details.  No  bureau- 
cratic empires,  no  maze  of  offices  t3ring  each 
other  up  In  knots,  but  streamlined  offices 
designed  for  split-second  decisions. 

9.  Psychological:  Sound  trite,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  we  mvist  remind  our  people  that 
eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty.  That 
while  the  millennium  may  be  around  the 
comer.  It  is  a  far-away  corner-  to  foster  our 
esprit,  we  should  do  what  I  urged  In  1939. 
maintain  mental  poise,  spiritual  balance, 
and  morally  rearm,  while  keeping  our 
powder  dry. 

Above  all,  Mr.  President,  let  me  tu-ge  again 
the  need  of  providing  for  government  by  re- 
mote control,  and  for  a  continuity  of  suc- 
cession, if  yov  in  the  ^hlte  House  and  we  in 
the  Congress  are  smashed  off  the  earth's 
face  in  one  atomic  flash. 
There  is  no  more  time,  Mr.  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alezanoeb  Wilet. 


Comments  by  Hon.  ElboH  D.  Thomas,  of 
Utah,  on  Article  Entitled  The  Armed 
Forces" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  10, 1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter, 
dealing  with  demobilization,  which  I 
wrote  to  the  publisher  of  the  magazine 
Fortune  on  August  29,  1946,  in  connec- 
tion with  an  article  entitled  "The  Armed 
Forces,"  published  in  the  September 
issue. 

Portions  of  my  letter  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Fortune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECctD, 
as  follows: 

AuctreT  29,  1946. 
Idi.  William  D.  Gees. 

Publisher,  Fortune  Magazine. 

New  York.  N.  7 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Geer:  It  happens  frequently 
that  I  am  called  upon  for  comments  regard- 
ing magazine  articles  on  various  topics.  By 
nature  I  am  Inclined  to  make  a  serious  at- 
tempt at  compliance  with  the  apparent  spirit 
of  such  requests,  although  I  have  no  real 
evidence  that  my  comments  are  ever  re- 
ceived with  equal  seriousness.  At  any  rate, 
I  have  read  with  much  Interest  the  proofs 
on  the  article  entitled,  "The  Armed  Forces." 
which  Is  to  appear  in  the  September  issue 
of  Fortune,  and  I  appreciate  your  asking  for 
my  comments  thereon. 

Befitting  the  standard  of  Fortune  the 
article  is.  In  my  opinion,  well  written.  It 
does  seem,  however,  that  It  emerged  from 
a  rather  narrow  avenue  of  thought.  We 
are  now  a  year  advanced  from  VJ-day  and 
therefore  may  enjoy  a  vantage  point  for 
appraising  the  developments  which  have 
followed  the  victory.  The  most  notable  of 
those  developments  from  a  national  mtand- 
polnt  is,  of  course,  demobilization.  In  a 
very  real  sense  demobilization  was  a  retreat, 
commanded  by  the  people  of  our  country. 
(That  the  command  had  a  general  source 
is  very  nearly  stated  In  the  article  by  ref- 
erence to  the  serviceman,  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  Congressmen — or  that  grouping 
excludes  very  few  in  our  populace.) 

Retreat  is  an  Important  fundamental  In 
military  tactics:  to  be  successful  it  must  be 
an  orderly  movement.  In  which  circum- 
stance It  differs  from  a  flight  or  a  rout. 
The  very  fact  of  demobilization,  as  It  has 
been  accomplished  In  1  year,  bespeaks  the 
success  of  the  operation.  ActuaUy  It  was 
accomplished  with  a  real  measure  of  dis- 
cipline and  I  believe  it  is  deserving  of  otir 
acclaim  as  a  magnltudinous  operation  ex- 
ecuted In  order  and  with  dispatch  Cer- 
tainly it  Lb  not  deserving  of  the  description, 
utilized  In  the  article,  as  a  rout. 

With  regard  to  the  personnel  difficulties 
which  have  accrued  to  the  Armed  Forces 
from  demobilization,  it  Is  no  doubt  true 
that  they  have  been  many  and  great.  But 
they  ha%e  not  been  insurmountable.  In  this 
connection  the  lead  paragraph  of  the  article 
employes  the  example  of  a  naval  craft  which 
wallowed  helplessly  at  sea  a  few  hours  after 
beginning  its  voyage  because  It  was  so  sadly 
undermanned.  The  personnel  capabilities 
were  patently  evident  before  that  voyage  waa 


begun,  apparently,  and  In  the  absence  of 
explanation  that  the  voyage  was  compelled 
by  necessity  It  seems  an  error  in  iU  incep- 
tion, and  not  an  inescapable  consequence  of 
demobilization.  Granting  lu  purpose  as  that 
ot  a  preface  to  a  severely  stated  report  on 
the  state  of  our  armed  forces,  the  extreme- 
Dees  of  the  example  flavored  the  report  a  lit- 
tle too  strongly  for  my  taste. 

The  use  of  the  term  "bodies."  despite  iU 
alleged  origin  in  usage  among  military  lead- 
ers, continues  an  extreme  point  of  view. 
There  was  practically  an  entire  conversion 
of  the  purpose  of  our  armed  forces  follow- 
ing the  cessation  of  combat,  which  came  with 
a  suddenness  that  enlarged  the  dlfflctilty  of 
conversion.  And  there  was  a  conversion  of 
the  will  of  the  supporting  civilian  populace, 
which  found  expreaaion  in  the  call  for  the 
wartime  soldier  to  be  returned  since  •'peace** 
had  been  achieved.  The  natural  opinion  so 
generally  shared  was  that  the  atomic  bomb 
precluded  the  danger  of  further  warfare  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  that  it  practically 
gave  assurance  that  the  peace  treaties  would 
be  promptly  negotiated  in  terms  of  neces- 
sity. 

Our  mUitary  authorities  understood  the 
new  purpose,  as  well  as  It  could  then  be 
defined.  With  cognizance  of  the  minimum 
strength  necessary  to  carry  out  their  as- 
signments they  did,  however,  devise  and 
carry  out  a  program  of  demobilization  on  a 
scale  and  at  a  rate  which  exceeded  the  de- 
mands of  Congress,  acting  as  spokesmen  for 
the  people.  It  was  obviously  desirable  to 
compose  that  minimum  strength  entirely 
with  volunteer  soldiers.  Because  our  na- 
tional character  broods  anathema  for  com- 
pulsory military  service  once  the  shooting 
has  stopped  it  was  hardly  reasonable  to 
Infer  that  the  nonprofessional  trained  sol- 
diers could  have  been  held,  in  any  majority, 
for  the  postwar  tasks.  There  was  the  solid 
core  in  the  service  composed  of  the  of- 
ficers and  men  who  conscientiously  and 
proudly  were  "regulars."  but  their  number 
was  too  small.  Volunteers  stayed  on  to  join 
them,  but  the  means  were  never  developed 
to  Immediately  attract  sufficient  volunteers. 
The  replacemenu  who  were  necessarily  in- 
ducted to  maintain  the  necessary  minimum 
strength  of  the  armed  forces  were  subject 
to  many  distractions  naturally  incident  to 
the  transition  which  were  detrimental  to 
their  training.  Also,  many  of  them  felt  the 
punitive  effect  which  the  draft  inevitably 
tends  to  produce  after  it  has  been  in  oper- 
ation over  a  relatively  long  period  of  time. 
It  is  to  be  admitted  that  many  men  In  uni- 
form today  are  ineffectively  trained,  and  some 
are  serving  expressly  against  their  will.  But 
the  number  of  good  soldiers  in  the  armed 
forces  today  is  far  too  great  to  warrant  the 
hypercritical  connotation  Implied  by  the  use 
of  the  term  "bodies"  in  reference  to  the  uni- 
formed personnel. 

On  the  point  of  materiel  It  Is  yet  a  mat- 
ter of  proof  that  this  country  occupies  a 
superior  position.  The  research  programs 
now  tinder  way  promise  our  continued  ce- 
tention  of  predominance  in  the  field  of 
ordnance.  It  will  be  our  manifest  duty  to 
foster  the  growth  of  these  research  programs 
and  to  apply  the  developments  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  ovtr  position  of  dominance 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  agreed  that  It  Is  paradoxical  that  the 
men  who  were  discharged  in  such  great 
numbers  from  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the 
past  year  form  the  reservoir  of  manpower 
which  the  armed  forces  are  now  dependent 
upon  for  strength  in  depth  in  consideration 
of  the  prospect  of  another  war.  For  at  least 
2  years.  In  all  probability,  it  will  remain  a 
reservoir  of  trained  manpower.  These  men 
are  being  cared  for  In  many  ways  authorised 
by  Congress,  and  it  is  demonstrptlve  of  an 
encouraging  consciousness  on  their  pert  of 
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lessen 


th*  neccMlty  for  preparedness  that 
have  elected  to  assume  a  forma 
statxis. 

Durtng  the  paat  year  much  has 
to    assist    the    establishment    of 
forces  on  a  sounder  basis  than 
prevtotisly    enjoyed    tn    peacetime 
creasing  the  size  of  our  armed 
adopting  measures  calculated  to 
attractiveness  of  the  service  as  a 
torces  m  the  air,  on  the  sea.  and 
for  ground  combat  should  be  prop4  r 
sentative  of   this   Nation.     It   Is 
that   all   of   the  measures  deslgneh 
Improvement  of  the  armed  forces 
ceived  at  least  tacit  ratification  f roip 
pie.    We  have  bad  such  a  stem 
fare  this  time  that  the  Army  and 
never  again  have  to  suffer  the 
disinterested  public. 

The  two  mam  tasks  confronting 
forces  in  the  past  year  were  poUcli 
mobilizing.     The  latter  task  was 
performed,  while  th*  Job  of  brlnglr  g 
countries  under  peacetime  mllita  :y 
with  all  of  Its  ramifications  has  be^n 
at    lea^t   satisfactorily,   and 
well  find  this  accomplishment  wo 
claim.      It    was   a   turbulent    yeai 
armed  forces  maintained  their 
well,  all  tblnga  considered. 

Again  I  say  that  I  enjoyed  read 
tide,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  tn 
for  me  was  greatly  Increased  by 
tatlon  of  my  comments.     It   wo 
preference  to  discuss  such  a  topu 
a  personal  conversation,  but  In  1 
poaatbtUty  I  have  enjoyed  setting 
few  comments  here. 
>'>^   With  best  wUhes.  I  am. 
'"^^-..^^cerely  yours. 

Elbcbt   D. 
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America's  Declaration  Accepti  nf  Juris- 
diction of  World  Cour 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MOR$E 

or  OKCGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIT*D  STATES 


Monday.  February  10.  1  HI 


r  int 


re  solution . 


Mr.   MORSE.    Mr.   Presided 
closing  days  of  the  Seventy 
gress    the    Senate    adopted 
known  as  the  World  Court 

The  .  resolution     contame( 
amendments,  one  known  as 
amendment,  and  another  kn<^»" 
Vandenberg    amendment, 
tion,  as  amended,  has  resulted 
siderable  discussion  within  th( 
fession  of  the  country.     I  rec( 
ter  from  Mr.  William  L.  Ran. 
president  of  the  American 
tion.    calling   my    attention 
scholarly  article  by  Manley 
that  appears  in  the  December 
the  American  Bar  Association 

As    the   Senate    knows, 
formerly  was  a  judge  on  the  Wbrld 
The  article  is  in  keeping  with 
vious  scholarly  writings  of 
on  the  problem  of  the  relation 
World  Court  to  international 

I  suppose  no  one  will  doulft 
Hudson,  now  of  Harvard 
considered  at   least  one  of 
three  greatest  living  author! 
f\eld  of  International  law 


SO  many 
Reserve 


Mr.  Ransom  suggests.  In  his  letter  to 
me.  that  this  article  Is  of  such  a  very 
high  quality  that  it  should  be  read  by 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  that  It 
would,  therefore,  be  quite  appropriate  to 
have  it  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Mr.  Hudson's  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  World  Court:  Amer- 
ica's Declaration  Accepting  Jurisdiction." 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  am  advised  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing OfBce  that  the  manuscript  of  the 
article  is  estimated  to  make  three  and 
three-quarter  pages,  and  will  cost  $266.25. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  WoiLD  Cotnrr:  Amekica  s  Duxabation 
AccKFTiNC  JtraisDicnON 
(By  Manley  O.  Hudson) 
Has  the  United  States  set  wna  might  be- 
c  ne  an  unfortunate  precedent  for  other  na- 
tions, in  the  reservations  and  conditions 
which  it  attached  to  Its  acctptanc*  of  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  World  Court?  Judge  Hud- 
son discusses  both  the  giounC  gained  in  the 
American  declaration  and  the  questions 
which  It  leaves  unsettled  for  th  •  troubled 
time  when  a  provocative  dispute  may  arise. 
Because  of  his  long  and  ouutandlng  services 
to  International  law  and  adjudication,  his 
present  article  will  be  read  and  studied  by 
lawyers  In  aU  lands.  Most  heartening  news 
is  his  demonstratloi  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  recent  declaration,  did  not 
follow  the  pattern  set  by  the  United  States. 
During  the  past  2  years  Judge  Hudson  has 
worked  closely  with  an  for  the  association's 
special  committee  for  peace  and  law  through 
United  Nations. 

President  Truman's  declaration  by  which 
the  United  States  recognized  thw  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  under  article 
36  of  its  statute,  was  deposited  with  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  on  Au- 
gust 26.  1946  '  The  action  marks  a  turning 
point  In  American  history  At  long  last  It 
brings  the  United  States  partially  Into  line 
with  other  states  in  a  significant  develop- 
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ment  of  international  law.  Paradoxically, 
however,  the  declaration  is  In  such  form  tl.at 
It  may  Inaugurate  a  seriously  reactionary 
development. 

Great  progress  has  been  achieved  In  the 
field  of  International  adjudication  since  the 
statute  of  the  World  Court  first  entered  Into 
force  25  years  ago.  With  an  adequate  tri- 
bunal at  hand  In  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  many  states  showed  a 
willingness  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  It. 
Hundreds  of  treaties  were  concluded  which 
c  ntalned  provisions  adapted  to  this  end. 
and  in  the  Interwar  period  46  states  subjected 
themselves  to  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  for  definite  or  indefinite  periods 
of  time.  The  Court  exercised  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thus  conferred  irj  a  substantial  number 
of  cases,  and  without  any  untoward  Incl- 
dent.- 

Naturally.  therefore,  when  the  revision  of 
the  Court's  statute  was  undertaken  In  1)45. 
many  states  were  disjKJsed  to  drop  the  op- 
tion left  to  states  by  article  36  of  the  1920 
statute  with  reference  to  the  recognition  of 
compulsory  Jurisdiction.'  and  to  make  such 
recognition  obligatory  for  every  party  to  the 
revised  statute.  That  disposition  did  not 
prevail  at  San  Francisco  largely  becaua;  of 
the  opposition  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  neither  of  which  had  become 
a  party  to  the  1920  statute. 

LONG     STANBINC    A'l'Hl  UDE    OF     THE    SENATE 

Insofar  as  the  United  States  was  conceried. 
the  reluctance  of  the  American  delegation 
was  due  to  a  long-standing  Senate  tradit  on  * 
which,  over  a  period  of  40  years,  had   pre- 


'  The  text  of  the  declaration,  as  published 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  State. 
September  8.  1946,  pages  452  453.  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I.  Harry  8.  Truman,  Presttdent  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  declare  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  under  article 
36.  paragraph  2.  of  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  August  2.  1946.  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  (two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring 
therein),  that  the  United  States  of  America 
recognizes  as  compulsory,  ipso  facto  and 
without  special  agreement,  in  relation  to  any 
other  state  accepting  the  same  obligation,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  all  legal  disputes  hereafter  arising 
concerning : 

"a.  The  Interpretation  of  a  treaty: 

"b.  Any  question  of  International  law; 

"c.  The  existence  of  any  fact  which.  If 
established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
international  obligation: 

•'d.  The  nature  or  extent  of  the  repara- 
tion to  be  made  for  the  breacti  of  an  Inter- 
national obligation:  I 

"Protnded.  That  this  declanjtlon  shall  not 
apply  to: 

"a.  Disputes  the  solution  of  which  the 
parties  shall  entrust  to  other  tribunals  by 
virtue  of  agreements  already  in  existence  or 
which  may  be  concluded  In  the  future:  or 

"b.  Disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which 
art  Msentlally  within  tbe  domestic  Jurisdic- 


tion of  the  United  States  of  America  as  de- 
termined by  the  United  States  of  Americi;  or 
"c.  Disputes  arising  under  a  raultllai«ral 
treaty,  unless  (1)  all  parties  to  the  treaty 
affected  by  the  decision  are  also  parties  to 
the  case  before  the  Court,  or  (2)  the  United 
States  of  America  specially  agrees  to  Jurlhdlc- 
tlon:  and 

"Proridcd  further.  That  this  declaration 
shall  remain  In  force  for  a  period  of  5  ^ears 
and  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  6 
months  after  notice  may  be  given  to  termi- 
nate this  declaration. 

"Done  at  Washington  this  I4th  day  of 
August  1946. 

"Harit  S.  Tritman.'* 
'See  Hudson.  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice.  1920-1942.  chap.  21. 
»  A-tlcle  36  of  the  1920  Statute  provided: 
"The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  comprises 
all  cases  which  the  parties  refer  to  It  and  all 
matters  specially  provided  for  in  treaties  and 
conventions  in  force. 

"The  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  states  mentioned  in  the  Ann<!X  to 
the  Covenant  may.  either  when  signing  or 
ratifying  the  Protocol  to  which  the  present 
Statute  is  adjoined,  or  at  a  later  moment, 
declare  that  they  recognize  as  compt.lsory 
Ipso  facto  and  without  special  agreement,  In 
relation  to  any  other  Member  or  stat*  ac- 
cepting the  same  obligation,  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  In  all  or  any  of  the  clast^es  of 
legal  disputes  concerning: 
"(a)  the  Interpretation  of  a  treaty; 
"(b)  any  question  of  International  liiw; 
"(c)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which.  If 
established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
international  obligation; 

"(d)  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  repara- 
tion to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  nter- 
national  obligation. 

"The  declaration  referred  to  above  may  t)« 
made  unconditionally  or  on  condition  of 
reciprocity  on  the  part  of  several  or  certain 
Members  or  states,  or  for  a  certain  time. 

"In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  wtether 
the  Court  has  Jurisdiction,  the  matter  shall 
be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  " 

'  This  was  admitted  by  Senator  Vanden- 
BESO  In  91  CONOSESSIONAL  RscoRO,  page  8108 
(July  27.  1945). 
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vented  our  keeping  abreast  with  other 
nations  oi  the  world — a  tradition  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  would  not  undertake 
any  obligation  to  arbitrate  or  adjudicate  our 
International  disputes  unless  there  should  be 
aa  to  each  particular  dispute  a  sperial  agree- 
ment advised  and  consented  to  by  the  Senate 
by  two-thirds  vote. 

The  result  was  that  in  the  revised  statute 
of  1945  no  step  cotild  be  taken  to  register  the 
progress  made  during  24  years,  and  the  1920 
text  of  article  36  of  the  Court's  statute  was 
continued  without  substantial  alteration  on 
this  point.  Fortunately,  the  declarations 
which  bad  previously  been  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  States  under  that  earlier  text  were 
still  In  force  In  1945,  and  they  were  continued 
In  force.» 

INACTION   IN  THE  SENATE 

When  the  Charter  came  up  for  debate  In 
the  Senate,  the  administration  leaders  were 
unwilling  to  complicate  the  situation  by  pro- 
posing an  acceptance  of  the  Court's  Jurisdic- 
tion. Yet  the  lead  was  taken  on  July  28, 
1945,  by  Senatcff  Watns  L.  Morse,  who  sought 
to  keep  faith  with  the  Charter  by  proposing 
a  recommendation  by  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  make  a  declaration  by 
which  the  United  States  In  exercise  of  the 
option  would  accept  the  Court's  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  In  the  terms  of  article  36  of  the 
statute.' 

Without  the  support  of  Senate  leaders,  the 
Morse  resolution  remained  burled  for  almost 
a  year  In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

AH    AVAIANCHE    OT    IN8ISTSNCI 

Meanwhile,  an  avalanche  of  Insistence  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  poured  In  on 
the  Senate,  and  after  some  months  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  State  gave  some- 
what desultory  expressions  of  their  approval. 
On  July  11,  la,  and  16.  1M6.  public  hearings 
were  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate's 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.^  They  re- 
vealed a  wide  support  of  the  Morse  resolu- 
tion, led  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law. 

On  the  principle  Involved  there  was  no  op- 
|x>sltlon.  On  specific  features  of  the  resolu- 
tion, some  varying  opinions  were  voiced  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  A  clarifying  criti- 
cism was  made.  In   the  light  of  experience 


'On  August  1.  1946,  the  declarations  in 
force  were  those  of  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Colombia.  •Jomlnlcan  Republic,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Haiti,  India,  Iran,  Lux'>mburg.  Nether- 
lands. New  Zealand.  Nicaragua,  Norway.  Pan- 
ama, El  Salvador,  South  Africa.  Uruguay, 
and  (possibly)  Argentina. 

"Originally  Senate  Resolution  160.  With 
the  aid  of  his  advisers.  Senator  Morse  re- 
vised the  text  of  his  resolution;  and  the  re- 
vised text  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  with 
additional  sponsors,  as  Senate  Resolution 
196,  on  November  28.  1945.  A  similar  text 
was  embodied  in  a  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
291)  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Mr.  Hester  on  December  17.  1945. 
Whereas  the  Morse  resolution  required  a  two- 
thirds  vote  In  the  Senate,  the  Herter  resolu- 
tion would  have  required  but  a  majority  vote 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  A  precedent 
for  such  action  was  set  in  1934,  when  the  two 
Houses  adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  accept  membership  In  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  and  It  Is  to  be 
noted  that  the  constitution  of  that  organi- 
zation conferred  a  measure  of  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  on  the  permanent  coxirt.  Sena- 
tor CoNNAiXT  said  in  the  Senate  on  July  81 
that  he  had  a  "predilection"  that  the  matter 
could  "very  properly  be  acted  upon  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House."  (92  Oowoan- 
sioNAL  Recoro,  p.  10554. ) 

'  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.  8.  Sen- 
ate. 78th  Cong    ad  sees,,  on  8   Res.  18«. 


under  the  statute,  by  Lawrence  Pteuas,  and 
a  memorandum  was  presented  by  John 
Foster  Dulles  which  ignored  that  experience.* 

A   RRPOST   UNANIMOUSLT    FAVORABLI 

On  July  17  and  24  the  subcommittee  ren- 
dered rep<vts  to  the  full  Committee  on  For- 
elgn  Relations,  and  on  th«  latter  dati>  the 
committee  voted  unanimously  to  recommend 
favorable  action  on  the  resolution.  In  Its 
report  of  July  36.*  the  committee  stated  that 
"the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to 
lead  to  general  world-wide  acceptance  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  In  legal  cases.  The  accomplishment 
of  this  result  would,  in  a  substantial  fjense, 
place  international  relations  on  a  legal  tasls." 
Following  a  plea  by  Senator  Morse  on  Jtily 
31."  the  resolution  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  in  executive  session  on  August  1-2," 
Apart  from  the  contributions  by  Senator 
Morse  and  Senator  Thomas,  the  end-03  -the- 
sesslon  debate  m  August  was  not  In  high  key. 
and  it  certainly  was  not  up  to  the  standards 
^of  the  best  traditions  of  the  Senate. 

TEXT  or  the   RESOLXntON    AS  REPORTn) 

^As  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  commit- 
t,  the  resolution  read  as  follows: 
^Resolved  (tioo-t/itrds  o/  the  Senator* 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  deposit  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  of  a 
declaration  under  paragraph  2  of  article  86 
of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  recognizing  as  compulsory  Ipso  facto 
and  without  special  agreement.  In  relation 
to  any  other  state  accepting  the  same  obllga- 


•  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Dulles  memo- 
randum figured  prominently  In  the  Senate 
debate.  Its  six  points  are  commented  upon: 
(1)  That  the  Jurisdiction  to  be  recof;nlzed 
should  not  apply  to  advisory  opinions.  The 
committee's  report  indicated  that  this  point 
was  without  substance.  (2)  That  compul- 
sory Jurisdiction  should  be  reciprocal.  This 
Is  clearly  provided  In  article  36  (2),  but  the 
suggestion  led  to  the  unforttinate  Vanden- 
berg addition.  (3)  That  prior  agreement 
should  be  reached  In  certain  cases  on  the 
applicable  law.  This  led  to  the  proposed 
Mllllkin  amendment,  which,  fortunately,  was 
defeated.  (4)  The  reference  to  domestic 
Jurisdiction  was  Inconclusively  put,  but  It 
encouraged  the  unfortunate  Connally  amend- 
ment. (5)  This  ix>lnt  and  point  (6)  bad 
already  been  met  in  the  Morse  resolution. 

On  August  2,  Senator  Vandenbero  mtide  to 
the  Senate  a  "statement  regarding  the  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Dulles,"  in  which  he  said,  "I 
specifically  asked  him  whether  he  di>sired 
them  I  his  suggestions!  to  be  put  in  the 
form  of  amendment.  If  necessary,  and  his 
reply  was  that  he  did  not  consider  them  of 
that  Importance,  and  that  his  Interest  was 
in  having  the  resolution  adopted  sut«tan- 
tlally  In  its  original  form."  (92  Cokcrxs- 
sioNAL  Record,  p.  10701.) 

Senator  Thomas  told  the  Senate  "out  erf 
fairness  to  Mr.  PuUes,  the  committee,  and 
all  of  us  concerned,  that  other  rather  sub- 
stantial International  lawyers  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  and  did  not  find  the  same 
thing  to  be  feared  that  lb.  Dulles  has  found." 
He  mentioned  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State,  Mr.  George  A.  Finch.  Mr.  Philip  C. 
Jessup,  Mr.  Pitman  B.  Potter,  Mr.  Lav^ence 
Preuss,  and  Miss  Helen  Dwlght  Reld— all  of 
whom  had  appeared  at  the  hearing — and  said 
"they  did  not  share  the  views  which  Mr. 
Dulles  expressed." 

*  Report  No.  1835.  79th  Cong.,  2d  sees  The 
report  is  reprinted  in  the  ninety -second  CON- 

ORK98IONAL  RECORD,  pp.   10706-10708. 

>*  Ninety -second  Conqrusiomai.  Bboord,  p. 
10534.  For  the  debate  on  procedure,  s<9e  pp. 
10563-10557. 

"  Ibid,,  pp.  1061S-1061t.  10831-10696. 10638- 
10638.  1068S-10606.  10608-10706. 


tton,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Intemattonal 
Court  of  Justice  In  all  legal  disputes  here- 
after arising  concerning — 

"(a)  the  interpretaUon  of  a  treaty: 

"(b)  any  quesUon  of  IntemaUonal  law; 

"(c)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  tf 
established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
international  obligation; 

"(d)  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  repara- 
tion to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  Inter- 
national obligation: 

"Provided,  That  such  a  declaration  should 
not  apply  to — 

"(a)  disputes  the  solution  at  which  the 
parties  shall  entnist  to  other  tribunals  by 
virtue  of  agreements  already  in  existence  or 
which  may  be  concluded  In  the  future;   or 

"(b)  disputes  with  regard  to  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domeetie 
Jxirtsdlctlon  of  the  United  SUtes: 

"ProtJided  further.  That  such  dedaraUon 
should  remain  In  force  for  a  period  of  6 
years  and  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of 
6  months  after  notice  may  be  given  to  termi- 
nate the  declaration." 

Su'  paragraph  (a)  of  the  first  proviso  in 
this  resolution  followed  language  in  article 
85  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  significant  subparagraph  (b)  followed 
langtiage  in  article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter. 

QtTKSnONS    DEBATED    IN    THZ    SENATR 

The  debate  In  tht  Senate  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  three  questions: 

(1)  Who  should  decide  that  •  matter  Is 
essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  SUtes? 

(2)  Should  disputes  arising  under  multi- 
lateral treaties  be  specifically  dealt  wltht 
and 

(3)  Should  prior  agreement  be  required  In 
some  cases  on  the  Isw  to  be  applledt 

The  first  question  toiKhed  a  sensitive 
nerve  In  some  Senate  circles.  Disputes  con- 
cerning domestic  matters  gave  rise  to  Ameri- 
can apprehensions  when  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  drafted  In  1919,"  with 
the  result  that  article  15  concerning  the 
Council's  handling  at  disputes  provided 
that— 

"If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  Is 
claimed  by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by  the 
Council,  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by 
International  law  Is  solely  within  the  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  CouncU 
shall  so  report,  and  shall  make  no  recom- 
mendation as  to  its  settlement."  >* 

RXSERVATIONS    AS    TO    "DOMianC    JURMPICTIOW 

This  text  Inspired  a  provision  In  article  80 
of  the  Geneva  General  Act  of  1928  which  list- 
ed among  passible  reservations  to  be  made 
by  acceding  states  "disputes  concerning  ques- 
tions which  by  international  law  are  solely 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  states." 
It  was  doubtless  In  consequence  of  this  lat- 
ter provision  that  some  of  the  subsequent 
declarations  recognizing  the  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent  Court  made  a 
similar  exception.  The  British  Declaration 
of  September  19.  1929,  recognized  the  Court  s 
Jurisdiction  over  certain  disputes  "other  than 
•  •  •  disputes  vrtth  regard  to  questions 
which  by  International  law  fall  exclusively 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  King- 
dom."   Other  states  followed  this  lead,"  and 

"1  MUler.  Drafting  at  the  Covenant,  pp. 
276.  322.  An  American  reservation  on  this 
point  was  later  proposed  In  the  SenaU. 

"The  provision  was  interpreted  by  the 
Permanent  Court  in  the  Tunis  and  Morocco 
Nationality  Decrees  case  (1833).  series  B. 
Mo.  4;  1  Hudson,  World  Court  Reports,  p. 
148,  In  which  the  Court  said:  "The  ques- 
tion whether  a  certain  matter  Is  or  Is  not 
solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  Is  an 
essentially  relative  question;  It  depends  upon 
the  development  of  international  relations.** 

"Albania,  Argentina,  Atutralla,  Brazil. 
Canada.  Egypt,  India,  Iran,  Iraq.  New  Zea- 
land, Poland.  Rumania.  South  Africa,  and 
Tugoalavla. 
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Unittana. 
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THE   UrrBOOABSSITV   FOaMVLA  OT  Tta   CMAI 

A  new  fonnul*  «m  adoptMl  n  drafUng 
articU  a  (7>  of  the  Charter  oT  fch*  United 
Matlons.  reading  aa  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  in  the 
ter  ahall   authorize   the   United 
Intervene  In   matters  which   are 
within  the  domwtlc  Jurisdiction  ( 
.  or  shall  require  the  members  to 
matters    to    settlement    under 
Charter;   but  this  principle  shall 
dice  the  application  of  enforce^ient 
urea  under  chapter  VII." 

Thu  text  marka  a  distinct 
Unlike  that  In  the  Covenant,  an) 
previous  declaratlona  accepting 
nent  Court's  Jurisdiction.  It 
petent  foriun  for  the  determln 
question    whether    a    matter 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
Tet  it  U  to  be  noted  that  art) 
the  Charter  places  no  limitation 
tlons  made  under  article  36  ( J )  o1 

In  view  oi  this  history.  It 
table  that  the  American 
make  some  reference  to 
tlon.>*    Senator  lloase  s  first 
with  thU  point  by  excepting  ' 
regard  to  qucatlons  which  by 
law  fall  exclusively  within  the 
of  the  United  SUtee."     HU 
tlon  brought  this  text  Into 
the  Charter  language,  and  ex 
with  regard  to  matters  which 
within    the    domestic    Jurl»dlc*on 
United  SUtes  •'    Under  either  l(  xt. 
have  been  for  the  Court  to  s^y 
MBentlally  within  our  domestic 
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THX  QtnwnoH  Bsroaz  tmi 

In  the  bearings  before  the 
mlttee.  Senator  Atrsmt  raised 
as  to  who  should  take  this  Is 
•oggesttng   to   amend   the  Mor^e 
•o  that  It  would  exclude  "( 
held  by  the  United  States  to  N 
to  matters  which  are  eaaentlall  r 
domestic    Jtirisdlction.      In 
amendment.  Senator  Austin 
e<lly:  ••Otherwise.  I  foresee  the 
naturally  would  a.-l»e  over  such 
Immigration,  the  iuterpretatioi 
v-j;  for  example  with  respect  to  the 
'■'of  orientals."  ^    If  there  were  i 
the  subject  would  pro  tan  to  be 
domestic  Jtirisdlction. 

Surprisingly,    however 
langtiag*  was  accepted  at  th»  t 
tor  Mora*,  though  he  later 
c«ptj\ncc  in  the  course  of  the 

The    Senate    committee 
reservation  of  the   right  of 
what  are  matters  essentially 
jurisdiction  would  tend  to 
poses  which  it  U  hoped  to 
at  the  proposed  declaration  a 
purpose  of  article  3«.  paragrapl  is 
the  statute  of  the  Court  ' 


Senator 


SB 


u  Kven  apart  from  article  2  (7 
tar.  the  language  of  article 
statute  does  not  include  dlspu 
matters  which  are  essentially  ' 
meatic  Jurisdiction  at  any  sUte 
declaration  were  silent  on  the 
dUputes  would  iK>t  be  within 
tlon  accepted:  it  would  be  for 
My.  howwtwr.  whether  a 
tfiaraeter. 

»H— rtni.  p.  at. 

"  '•After  m«^«^  •  tborough 
study  of  the  matter  I  raachetl 
eonclualoii."       (flS 
p.  lOOU.) 
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TH*  RNncOtT  AMIlfOXSMT  OW  THB  ftOOa 

In  tht  debate  on  the  floor  ot  tht  Senatt, 
Stnator  Connallt  propoaed  «he  following 
tMt  (or  the  stcond  subparagraph  uf  tht  first 
proTtao  in  tht  rtaoiutiun  (as  reported i 

(b)  diaputtt  with  rtgard  to  matttrs  wMch 
art  ttttatlally  within  the  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion of  tht  Unlttd  SUtta.  aa  determined  by 
the  United  Statta. 

After  referring  to  dUputea  oonctming  im- 
migration, tarifls.  the  narigitlon  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  regulation  of  tolla 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  he  declared:"  "1 
am  In  favor  of  the  United  Nations,  but  I  am 
also  for  the  United  States  of  America.  I  do 
not  want  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  or  the 
preatlge  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
any  question  which  may  be  merely  domestic 
in  character,  and  contained  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  Republic."  Such  a 
trenchant  outlook  always  falls  on  willing 
ears  In  the  Senate,  and  It  readily  forecloses 
further  serious  consideration. 

The  Connally  amendment  was  accepted  by 
61  votea  to  la. 

THX    AMINDMXNT    AWB   THX  CHAITIB 

The  question  arose  In  the  Senate  as  to  the 
consistency  of  this  amendment  with  the  text 
of  the  statute;  more  particularly,  it*  con- 
sistency with  paragraph  6  of  article  36.  Yet 
in  view  of  past  practice,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  under  article  36.  paragraph  2.  a 
state  may  make  exceptions  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion which  it  recognizes:  '•  and  while  the 
amendment  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  paragraph 
6  of  article  36.  it  seems  difficult  to  maintain 
that  it  conatltutea  a  violation  of  that  provl- 
sion.  It  is  still  for  the  Court  to  decide  upon 
the  Jiulsdlctlon  conferred  by  the  American 
declaration,  though  It  will  have  to  say  that 
no  Jurisdiction  exists  when  the  United  States. 
or  the  sUte  against  which'^he  United  States 
may  be  proceeding,  has  determined  that  a 
matter  U  within  Its  domestic  Jurisdiction. 

Hence,  the  Connally  amendment  has  the 
effect  of  greatly  narrowing  the  jurisdiction 
recognised  by  the  United  States.    It  not  only 
prevenU  the  Court  from  exercising  Jurisdic- 
tion under  the  declaration  where  the  United 
States  as  respondent  determines  that  a  mat- 
ter is  essentially  within  Its  domestic  Jtuls- 
diction.    It  also  prevents  the  Court  from  ex- 
ercising that  jurisdiction  in  a  case  in  which 
the    Dnlted    States    is    a    complainant    and 
where  the  respondent  determines  that  the 
subject  matter  is  essentially  within  Its  Juris- 
diction.   For  the  exclusion  works  both  ways." 
The   amendment   does   not    mean,   however, 
that  in  its  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  under  a 
special  agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party,  or  tmder  a  compromissary  clause 
in  a  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  the  Court  is  prevented  from  dealing 
with  matters  which  the  United  States  may 
contend  to  b«;  essentially  within  its  domestic 
jtirisdlctiojD 

POaSIBLC    DTSCTS    OM    OTHXX   DECLABATIOWS 

Apart  from  the  serious  limitation  on  the 
jurisdiction  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
the  Connally  amendment  seems  unfortunate 
becatise  it  may  be  repeated  in  future  declara- 
tlona made  by  other  states.  In  the  past,  no 
state  has  imposed  a  comparable  limitation  in 
a  declaration  -ecognlzing  compulsory  Juris- 
diction. In  this  connection,  however,  there 
Is  a  great  tendency  for  states  to  imitate,  and 
if  in  the  future  other  state*  put  into  their 
declarations,  exclusions  such  as  this  adopted 
by  the  United  States,  the  Court's  compulsory 
jtirisdlction  may  be  so  greatly  restricted  that 


dtsfute  has 


and  complete 

an  oppoalte 

Racoen. 


It  win  ceaat  to  bt  a  foundation  stont  cf  tht 
internntional  law  of  the  future,  Tht  Con- 
nally amtrdmtnt.  thtrtfort.  plactt  in  Jtop- 
ardy  the  grtat  gain  madt  alnct  IMl  under 
tht  text  cf  artlrlt  36. 

OtMPtrril   VMOSM  MVLTILATIIUL  TtXAXtU 

(3)  On  the  subject  of  disputes  sristnt 
undtr  mumisttral  trtatltt.  an  addlUon  to 
the  rtscdutton  was  madt  by  tht  StnaM  'vhlch 
may  also  have  unfortunate  conssQuenees. 

In  what  teems  to  have  been  s  jumlJlt  of 
Ideas,  the  DuUtt  memorandum  raised  this 
question  before  the  subcommittee  by  the 
sUtement  that  oftentimes  "disputes,  par- 
ticularly under  multilateral  conventions, 
give  rise  to  the  same  Issue  as  against  more 
than  one  other  nation.  Since  the  Court 
statute  uses  the  singular  "any  other  state,"  it 
might  be  desirable  to  make  clear  that  there 
Is  no  compulsory  obligation  to  submit  to 
the  Court  merely  because  one  of  several  par- 
ties to  such  dispute  is  similarly  botind,  the 
others  not  having  bound  themselves  to  be- 
come parties  before  the  Court." 

The  published  documents  do  not  Indicate 
that  this  matter  was  explored  at  the  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee.  The  committee 
suggested  that  Mr.  Dulles'  objection  might 
be  met  by  adding  the  following  to  the  exclu- 
sions from  the  jurisdiction  accepted: 

"c.  Disputes  arising  under  a  multilateral 
treaty,  unless  (1)  all  parties  to  the  treaty 
affected  by  the  decision  are  also  parties  to 
the  case  before  the  Court,  or  (2)  the  United 
SUtes  specially  agrees  to  jurisdiction." 

The  drafting  of  this  provision  sl.ows  a 
confusion  of  thought,  for  If  the  United  States 
specially  agrees  to  Jurisdiction,  the  special 
agreement  would  constitute  the  basis  for  the 
Court's  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  and  thrre 
would  be  no  question  of  applying  the  decla- 
ration. 

THX  VANDENBZXC   AMKNDMXNT 

On  the  suggestion  of  Senator  VANDtNBxmc, 
the  foregoing  text  was  added  to  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate,  without  demtir  and  with- 
out a  vote." 

Mr.  Francis  O.  Wilcox"  has  attemoted  to 
explain  that  "a  narrow  Interpretation"  of  the 
Vandenberg  addition  would  undoubtedly  go 
"beyond  the  Intent  of  the  Senate."  Even  If 
the  "intent  of  the  Senate"  could  be  shown — 
and  the  published  documents  rather  Indicate 
that  the  Senate  had  no  clear  intent  In  this 
connection — it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
International  Court  would  pay  any  regard  to 
It  in  construing  the  President's  declaration. 
In  the  event  of  a  contest  concerning  the 
Jurisdiction  conferred. 

Some  elasticity  in  the  provision  may  be 
sought  in  the  phrase  "parties  to  the  treaty 
affected  by  the  decision."  Does  this  mean 
that  the  treaty  should  be  affected,  or  that 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  should  be  affected, 
by  the  decision?"  If  the  former,  then  the 
exclusion  would  clearly  require  every  party 
to  the  trehty  affected  to  be  l>efore  the  Court 
as  a  party  to  the  case.  If  the  latter,  when 
would  a  party  to  the  treaty  by  affected?  * 
Only  If  It  were  a  party  to  the  ca.se  or  an 
intervener  would  the  decision  have  binding 


>*  Ninety -eecond  Comcubsionai.  Rxcoao,  p. 
10696. 

"This  was  expressly  declared  by  the  Fifth 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  In  1924, 
and  by  the  Ninth  Assembly  in  1928. 

**Only  the  common  ground  of  the  par- 
ties' declarations  will  be  tht  heals  for  Juris- 
diction. See  Hudson,  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Jtistice,  1920-4a,  p.  466. 


"  Hearings,  p.  44. 

"  On  the  exclusion  in  arbitratlor.  treaties 
of  disputes  which  involve  the  interests  of 
third  parties,  see  Hudson,  International  Tri- 
bunals (1944).  p.  97. 

"  Mr.  Wilcox,  who  is  head  lnterna-:ional  re- 
lations analyst  in  the  Library  ol  Congress, 
served  as  assistant  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  throughout  the  consid- 
eration of  this  matter.  The  quotation  is 
from  his  article  in  40  American  Journal  of 
International  Law  (October  1946). 

**  Mr.  Wilcox  seems  to  think  the  latter,  and 
he  wishes  to  Interpret  "affected"  to  mean  "di- 
rectly affected"  or  "legally  affected." 

*  It  is  clearly  for  the  Court  to  decide  this 
question  in  any  dispute  as  to  its  jurisdiction 
under  the  American  declaration. 
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force  for  It  under  artlolt  M  of  tht  ttatutt. 
To  restrict  tht  mtenlng  of  "sfTected"  to  be- 
lag  bound,  however,  would  be  to  render  the 

excluaion  mtaniugltas. 

U  »  p^rty  to  a  trtaty  were  not  a  party  to 
tht  eaat  and  did  not  intervene,  It  still  might 
And  Hself  Ir  some  way  prejudiced  by  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  given  by  the  court, 
and  to  thii  extent  It  might  be  alTected. 
Hence,  In  the  ease  of  a  dispute  as  to  jurls« 
diction  under  the  American  decianitlon,  the 
Court  might  decide  that  any  jjarty  to  the 
treaty  would  be  affected  by  the  decision. 

COKPUCATIOMS    WHICH     ICAY    AKIBS 

Perhaps  articles  63  and  63  of  the  statute, 
both  dealing  with  intervention,  offer  some 
aid  for  interpreting  these  words  in  the  Amer- 
ican declaration:  for  it  la  to  be  noted  that 
the  phrase  "affected  by  the  decision,"  em- 
ployed in  the  American  declaration.  Is  also 
to  be  foimd  In  article  63  of  the  statute. 
Intervention  in  a  case  before  the  Court  by  a 
state  not  originally  a  party  la  possible  on 
either  of  two  pounds:  (1)  Under  article  63. 
that  the  state  considers,  anu  the  court  flnds, 
"that  it  has  an  interest  of  a  legal  nature 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  decision  in  the 
case":  (3)  urder  article  63.  that  the  case  in- 
volves the  construction  of  a  treaty  or  con- 
vention to  which  the  state  is  a  party,  In  which 
event  intervention  Is  a  matter  of  right.  In 
other  words,  for  purposes  of  Intervention,  a 
state  found  b^  the  Court  to  have  "an  Interest 
of  a  legal  nature  which  may  be  affected  by 
the  decision  in  the  case"  is  placed  on  a  par 
with  a  state  which  is  a  perty  to  a  treaty  or 
convention  being  construed  by  the  Court. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Court  wotild 
be  Inclined  to  give  to  the  words  in  the 
American  declaration  the  meaning  which 
they  have  in  article  63:  1,  e.,  a  party  to  the 
treaty  would  be  "affected  by  the  decision" 
when  It  "has  an  interest  of  a  legal  nature 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  decision." 
Article  63,  read  with  article  63.  seems  to  In- 
dicate that  when  a  treaty  or  convention  It 
being  construed,  every  party  to  the  treaty 
or  convention  Is  In  the  position  of  having 
such  an  interest. 

On  this  view,  it  seemt  necessary  to  con- 
clude that,  whether  the  phr»««e  "affected  by 
the  decision"  applies  to  the  parties  to  the 
treaty,  or  only  to  the  treaty  itself,  the  Court 
would  lack  jurisdiction  under  the  American 
declaration  unless  every  party  to  the  treaty 
Is  a  party  to  the  proceeding  before  the 
Court. 

The  result  might  be  a  serious  one  insofar 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  It  means 
that  In  a  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  some  other  state  concerning  the  Inter- 
pretation and  application  of  a  multilateral 
treaty,  the  United  States  may  not  be  able 
to  proceed  against,  or  be  proceeded  against 
by,  the  other  party  to  the  dispute,  unless  all 
of  the  parties  to  the  treaty — and  there  may 
be  50  or  more  of  them — come  in  as  parties 
before  the  Court.  Thus  the  jurisdiction 
conferred  by  the  President's  declaration 
would  be  seriously  diminished. 

More  serious,  however.  Is  the  possibility 
that  this  ex cl vision  may  be  copied.  No 
state  in  the  past  has  made  any  comparable 
exception,  but  Imitation  may  lead  to  the 
repetition  of  the  exclusion  In  the  future 
declarations  of  other  states.  If  this  should 
take  place,  the  tisefulness  of  the  Cotut  as 
the  great  Interpreter  of  world  law  would  be 
greatly  curtailed. 

THX   WOeU)   COTTXT   AND    MTJLTIPAKTm 
IHSiaUMBNTS 

The  history  of  the  permanent  Cotirt  shows 
quite  clearly  that  one  of  Its  great  fimctions 
was  to  interpret  and  apply  multipartite  In- 
struments. In  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases 
before  It,  provisions  of  mtiltlpartlte  Instru- 
ments were  Involved,  and  In  most  of  these 
cases  all  the  parties  to  such  Instruments ' 


not  before  the  Court.**  Hm  freattr  part  et 
our  present-day  InternaUonal  lav  Is  prob> 
ably  contained  In  such  Instruments;  snd.  if 
tht  Court  la  to  bo  ths  organ  of  vwld  law, 
tu  Interpretation  and  application  of  their 
provisions  should  not  be  stymied  by  tht 
limitation  on  Its  compulsory  jurledtctlon  that 
all  parties  to  tht  lustrumtnt  Involved  must 
come  into  the  Court  as  partita  to  tht  caat. 

Indeed,  there  haa  been  some  tendtncy  tn 
recent  years  to  say  that  tht  Court  ahould 
be  given  such  jurisdiction  to  interpret  multi- 
lateral conventions  that  Its  Interpretation 
ahould  be  binding  on  all  partita  to  the  con-> 
ventlon  even  though  they  are  not  parties 
before  the  Court.-' 

This  exclusion  seems  the  more  rema.kable 
when  the  fact  is  recalled  "^  that  in  IB34  the 
Unitea  States,  by  becoming  a  party  to  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Lfibor  Or- 
ganization, conferred  on  the  permanmt 
Court  (under  art.  37  of  the  oonsMtutlon) 
jurisdiction  over  "any  question  or  dispute 
relating  to"  that  constitution  or  to  tny  labor 
convention  concluded  by  the  members  of  the 
Organization  These  are  multilateral  treat- 
ies,^ yet  nothing  was  said  at  that  thae  about 
the  necessity  that  a  party  to  the  treaty 
affected  by  the  decialon  shotild  be  a  party 
before  the  Court.  Under  article  S7  of  the 
revised  sUtute.  the  United  States  is  still 
botmd  in  this  manner,  and  the  new  declara- 
tion has  not  modified  its  position. 

(3)  A  third  matter  to  occupy  ttit  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  was  a  ghost  which  stalked 
out  of  the  Dulles  memorandum  in  Its  com- 
ment on  article  88  of  the  statute.  The  mem- 
orandum suggested  that  a  prior  agreement 
aa  to  what  are  the  applicable  principles 
of  International  law  should  be  required 
when  the  basic  legal  principlea  are  not  de- 
rived from  a  treaty  or  convention  to  which 
the  United  Butes  is  a  party.  The  legal 
adviaer  of  the  Department  of  State.  Mr. 
Charlea  Fahy,  replied  that  "It  was  must  inad- 
visable to  accept  this  view,"*°  and  the  sug- 
gestion wati  rejected  by  the  committee.  In 
the  Senate  Senator  Miu^ikin  propoeiKi  to  re- 
vive it  and  to  excltide  dlsputea  where  the 
law  necessary  for  decision  is  not  iioimd  in 
existing  treaties  and  conventions  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party  and  whart  there 
has  not  been  prior  agreement  by  the  United 
States  as  to  the  applicable  principles  of 
international  law. 

This  would  have  been  utterly  unworkable 
In  practice.  At  what  stage  could  it  Ite  known 
that  the  law  necessary  for  a  decision  could 
not  be  found  In  existing  treaties  and  con- 
ventions? When  known,  a  apecial  agreement 
wovUd  have  been  required  before  the  Court 
cotild  proceed,  and  the  parties  vrould  have 
had  to  reach  accord  on  the  Issues  Involved 
in  order  to  lay  down  the  law  to  h;  applied 
to  them.  Fortunately,  when  the  MllUkin 
amendment  came  to  vote  on  Augufit  3,  only 
11  Senators  voted  for  it  and  49  voted  against 
It. 

The  Senate  resolution,  containing  the  Con- 
nally amendment  and  the  Vandenberg  addi- 
tion, was  carried,  on  August  3,  by  a  vote  of 


*■  Among  others,  one  may  dte  the  Wimble- 
don case,  the  two  Mavronimatls  rases,  the 
Treaty  of  Neullly  case,  the  Lotus  case,  the 
Oder  case,  the  Free  Zones  case,  tlie  Memel 
case,  the  Paon^ny  University  case,  the  two 
Lighthouse  cases,  and  the  Chlnn  case.  For 
an  analysis  of  the  jurl^irudence,  see  Hudson. 
World  Court  Handbook.  (1938). 

"See  Instltut  de  Droit  International.  39 
Annuaire.  1936,  p.  805;  Hudson.  International 
Tribunals  (1934),  pp.  318-319. 

"The  fact  was  not  recalled  In  the  Senate 
debate. 

•The  United  Statce  Is  a  party  to  five  labor 
eooven  tlons. 

•*  mnety-seoond  Coamwmtmu.  Rmxm>, 
p.  10703. 


•0  to  t,"  On  all  poinu  of  substMaee  Um 
text  of  the  President's  deeUration,  depoeited 
on  August  M.  follows  isitually  ths  aennM 
reeoluUoB. 

auana  or  nu  AsuatcAM  okxabatiom 
The  text  of  the  American  declaration  has 
tome  distinctive  mtrtts: 

(a)  It  appllta  to  all  "legal  duputes  here« 
after  artalng,"  but  omits  the  limitations  at> 
Uched  by  many  sutas  in  previous  declare- 
tlona  that  such  disputes  should  be  "with  re- 
gard to  altuatlons  or  facta  subseqttent"  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  declaration. 

(b)  It  provides  that  the  declaraUon  aball 
•*remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  6  yeera  and 
thereafter  until  the  expiration  (rf  6  montha 
after  notice  may  be  given  to  terminate  the 
declaration."  Thia  Is  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  declarations  previously  made 
by  other  states:  the  6-month  period  would 
enable  a  case  to  be  brought  against  the 
United  States  even  after  It  had  given  nottee 
of  termination. 

(c)  The  exclusion  of  "dlsputea  the  aolu- 
tion  of  which  the  parties  shall  entrust  to 
other  tribunals"  Is  also  an  improvement 
over  the  formula  used  in  many  previous  dec- 
larations, e-xduding  "disputes  tn  r<«ard  to 
which  the  parties  to  the  dispute  have  agreed 
or  ahall  agree  to  have  recourse  to  some  other 
method  of  peaceful  settlement."  None  of 
these  three  points  gave  rise  to  any  extended 
consideration  in  the  Senate. 

Tet  the  declaration  leaves  so  much  to  be 
desired  that  one  may  doubt  whether  great 
gain  has  been  registered.  If  the  United 
States  were  alone  in  the  picture,  the  declara- 
tion would  represent  a  significant  progrees 
because  it  aovinds  the  death-knell  of  a 
paralyzing  tradlUon.  If .  on  tht  other  hand, 
other  states  should  now  follow  the  courst 
adopted  by  the  United  SUtea,  a  great  back- 
ward step  would  have  been  taken  In  the  de- 
velopment of  international  juriaprudenoe. 
To  confirm  thia  statement,  one  has  only  to 
compare  the  text  of  the  American  declara- 
tion with  the  texts  of  declarations  previous- 
ly made  by  other  sUtca."  Let  It  be  com- 
pared also  with  the  text  of  a  declaration 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands.** deposited  on  August  6,  1046: 

"I  declare  that  the  Netherlands  Ck>vem- 
ment  reoognlaes  as  compulsory  ipso  facto 
and  without  special  agreement  in  relation 
to  any  other  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  any  other  state  accepting  the  same 
obligation,  that  Is  to  say.  on  condition  of 
reciprocity,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  JtKtice  In  conformity  with 
article  36,  paragraph  3  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Court,  for  a  period  of  10  years  aa  from 
August  6,  1946.  and  thereafter  imtil  notifi- 
cation of  abrogation  is  made,  on  any  futtire 
disputes,  except  those  in  regsrd  to  which 
the  parties  would  have  agreed,  after  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  Statute  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice,  to  have 
recourse  to  another  method  of  pacifle 
settlement. 

"K.  N.  Vam  Kuvrofs." 

The  Chinese  declaration,  made  on  October 
36.  1046,  Is  even  more  conciss: 

"The  Chinese  Qovemment  reeognises  as 
compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without  special 
agreement.  In  relation  to  any  state  which 
accepts  the  same  obligation  and  on  the  sole 
condition  of  reclprortty,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International,  Court  of  Jtistice  in  con- 
formity with  article  36,  paragraplis  3  and  8, 
of  the  Statute  of  the  IntematlotuU  Court 


i  ! 


1^ 


m 


*>n>id..  p.  10706.  It  was  stated  that  18 
absent  Senators  would  have  voted  for  the 
resolution  If  they  had  been  present. 

■  The  texts  are  collected  in  Hudson.  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justtoe.  1990-43. 
pp.  683-703. 

■Renewing  the  Netherlands  declarations 
of  1931,  1936.  and  1986. 


APPFMnTY  Tn  TUT?  nnK[nTn?oojn\j  hT    jyi?nr\T>T\ 


AACB. 


p.  106M.) 


Intematioiial  Justice,  1930-43,  p.  4M. 


under  the  American  declaration. 
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of  Justice  (or  a  period  of  S  yn 
after  until  the  eaptration  of 
notice  ot  termination." 
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OOMSBRSMCT  OT  THS 

In  traiMmltttBS  the  Preelden: 
tlon  to  the  Oecretary -General  of 

Nations,    the    American 

that  we  "look  forward  to  a  gri 

ment  of  the  rule  of   law   in 

relations  through  a  broad 

function  of  the  Court  in  the 

Charter."**    This   Is   • 

but  one  can  hardly  say  that  it 

In  the  Am«-lcan  declaration 

Americans  are  the  leaa  crltica; 
do  becatise  of  our  ccmventlonal 
continue  to  think  of  the  United 
great  leader  in  this  field.     Mr. 
his  memorandum  by  saying  tha . 
States,  since  tu  fonnatlon.  has 
Ing  a  reign  of  law  and  Jiistlce  as 
tions.    If  substantiation  of  that 
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The  United  States  can  repair 
this  regard.     During  the  next 
nuMllflcatlan    of    Its    declaratt|>n 
thought  to  require  the  consent 
Six  montlis  befcve  August  14. 
the   present  declaration  can  l 
and  a  new  declaration  might 
which  wouid  omit  both  the  Coi 
ment  and  the  Vandenberg 
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by  me  this  noon  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
before  the  American  Christian  Palestine 
Committee,  of  which  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  is  a  distinguished 
member. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

The  tM  question  today  for  Christian  and 
Jew  alike  Is,  Why  the  atrocities  In  Palestine? 
I  speak  neither  to  condone  nor  to  con- 
demn. 

Let  reapoiuible  Englishmen  answer  this  out 
of  their  own  mouths. 

Winston  Churchill  on  the  floor  of  Parlia- 
ment denounced  the  white  paper  represent- 
ing present  British  policy  In  Palestine  as  "a 
plain  breach  of  a  solemn  obligation  •  •  • 
to  world  Jewry."  and  of  the  CooUdge  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain  on  Palestine. 

Why.  then,  this  default?  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbtiry  hinted  at  It  In  the  following 
sUtement  In  the  House  of  Lords: 

••J  am  well  aware  of  other  reasons,  of  an- 
other kind,  which  lie  apparently  behind  these 
proposals,  and  which  have  led  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  particularly  careful  lest  they 
should  offend  Arab  susceptibilities.  I  recog- 
nise the  force  of  those  reasons.  I  think  they 
may  be  exaggerated,  but  at  least  I  cannot 
think  they  are  sufficient  to  Justify  what  seems 
like  very  scant  Justice  to  the  Jews." 

Herbert  Morrison,  present  leader  of  the 
majority  In  the  House  of  Commons,  however. 
made  the  reasons  for  the  default  quite  clear 
In  these  words:  'The  Jews  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  Government's  preoccupation  with  ex- 
clusively Imperialist  rather  than  human  con- 
siderations." 

This  tragic  default  came  after  10  years  of 
Arab  atrocities  dating  from  1930.  and  Mor- 
rison made  It  clear  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  surrendering  to  those  atrocities  If. 
indeed,  as  intimated,  it  did  not  sympathize 
with  them.    These  are  his  words:  "I  should 
have  had  more  respect  for  the  (Prime  Min- 
ister s)    speech   If  he  had  frankly  admitted 
that  the  Jews  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  in- 
competence of  the  Government  in  the  mat- 
ter, to  be  sacrificed  to  Its  Inability  to  govern 
to  be  sacrificed  to  its  apparent  fear  of.  If  not. 
Indeed,    lu    sympathy    with,   violence,    and 
these  methods  of  murder  and  assassination.' 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  there  should  be  an 
Impression   abroad   that   the   only  language 
the  British  Government  understands  is  '•thes« 
(Arab I    methods  of  murder  and   assassina- 
tion"? 

At  any  rate,  these  quotations  from  respon- 
sible Englishmen  may  enable  America  better 
to  understand  and  appraise  current  events 
in  Palestine. 
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The  following  editorial  from  the  Min- 
neapolis   Star-Journal    should    interest 
every  Member  of  Congress.    It  is  factual 
and  unbiased.    The  editorial  follows: 
jtwr  WHO  wnx  BXNnrrr  bt  dico»«-tax  cant 

Marquis  Childs,  in  his  Waahington  dis- 
patch on  this  page,  presenU  the  adminis- 
tration view  on  income-tax  cuts — another 
variaticm  of  the  soak-the-rlch  theory. 

Such  advocates  overlook  one  Important 
fact— If  the  Government  taxed  away  all  the 
income  In  brackets  above  $25,000  It  would 
get  only  $3,000,000,000.  So  a  government 
planning  to  raise  something  over  $20,000,- 
000,000  from  Income  taxes  must  dip  Into  the 
low  and  middle  brackets  for  most  of  the 
revenue. 

The  Star  has  pointed  out  before  why  some 
tAX  reduction  in  the  upper  brackets  Is  Im- 
portant to  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 
Prom  such  Incomes  the  savings  are  made 
which  create  new  businesses.  Childs  argues 
that  tax  reduction  on  small  Incomes  la  more 
Important,  to  keep  purchasing  power  high. 
But  how  Is  workers"  pay  to  be  kept  up  If 
there  Is  no  new  Investment? 

Childs  argues  that  the  present  situation 
Is  like  that  in  the  1920's.  But  Income  taxes 
were  a  very  minor  factor  In  those  days.  Take 
a  look  at  these  comparative  figures  on  the 
tax  btirden: 


Income-Tax  Redactions 
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or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MIHNSSOT4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10. 1947 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  daily  becoming 
more  tax  conscious,  which  1$  to  be  ex- 
pected in  view  of  the  burdensome  tax 
load  that  they  are  carrying.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known,  but  our  people  are 
the  hea\'iest  taxed  in  all  the  world,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  multi- 
plicity of  taxes  imposed  by  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments. 
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The  big  boosts  have  come  since  1939.  In- 
dividually, the  great  Increase  has  been  on 
the  larger  Incomes.  That  condition  was  ac- 
cepted for  the  war  period,  with  an  Implied 
understanding  there  would  be  a  return  to 
more  normal  rates  with  peace. 

Considerable  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  who 
would  benefit  the  most  by  an  across-the- 
board  reduction  in  income  taxes — say.  20  pjer- 
cent.  Each  person  would  benefit  according 
to  his  earning  ability. 

A  man  In  the  upper  brackets  naturally 
benefits  more  In  dollars.  He  pays  much 
more.  But  In  the  total,  the  largest  benefit 
goes  to  people  In  the  lower-Income  brackets 
because  there  are  so  many  more  of  them. 
Those  In  the  two  lowest  brackets  comprise 
96  percent  of  all  taxpayers.  This  table  shows 
how  a  20-percent  cut  would  affect  various 
groups  of  taxpayers: 
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Surely  ability  to  piy  Is  one  of  the  main 
guides  In  taxation.  But  too  restrictive  taxes 
on  incomes  are  a  clot  In  the  bloodstream  of 
our  economy.  Tax  policy  which  encourages 
business  expansion  helps  promote  full  em- 
ployment at  good  wages. 
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NatioBal  Representation  for  the  People 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  UPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  10, 1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  which  I  presented 
today  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  my  measure.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  6.  to  grant  national 
representation  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

Statxment  Betobz  Sxnate  JimiciABT  CoMurr- 
TEX  BT  Senator  Arthur  Capper  in  Sopfort 
or  His  Pboposed  Amendment  to  the  Cok- 
STTTtrrioN  To  Grant  National  Representa- 
tion TO  THE  People  op  the  District  or 

COLITMBIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  appreciate  highly  your 
courtesy  in  affording  me  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  Senate  Joint  Resolution  6, 
which  It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  In 
the  Senate. 

This  resolution  proposes  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  tmder  which  the  Con- 
gress would  be  given  power  to  provide  our 
voteless  and  unrepresented  fellow  Ameri- 
cans of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  repre- 
sentation In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  among  the  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

The  decision  of  the  committee  not  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  this  proposal  Is,  to  me. 
Indicative  of  an  Intent  to  report  the  measure 
favorably  to  the  Senate  with  such  perfecting 
amendments  as  are  deemed  necessary 

1  know  that  the  committee  has  before  it 
many  matters  of  national  interest,  but  this 
proposal  is  also  one  of  vital  national  im- 
portance. It  involves  the  integrity  of  our 
American  system  of  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  With- 
out this  question  being  settled  affirmatively, 
we  cannot  consistently  boast  of  adherence 
to  our  underlying  principles  of  representa- 
tive government;  nor  can  we  reconcile  the 
voteless  and  unrepresented  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  National  Capital  with  our  pro- 
fessions expressed  through  our  adherence  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  which  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate. 

To  provide  this  large  group  of  Americans 
with  this,  their  birthright,  will  be  doing  an 
act  of  simple  justice.  SiKh  action  Is  long 
overdue,  as  the  Congress  years  ago  should 
have  provided  a  political  status  for  these 
people,  a  duty  which  must  not  be  longer 
delayed. 

These  good  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  been  pleading  for  these  well- 
deserved  rlghU  for  participation  In  their 
National  Government  for  nearly  60  years. 
The  first  proposed  amendment  to  do  this 
act  of  Justice  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
In  1880  by  the  Honorable  Henry  W.  Blair,  a 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Similar 
amendments  for  the  same  purpose  have  been 
before  practically  every  Congress  since  that 
time. 

During  later  years  I  have  Introduced  in 
each  Congress  similar  proposals  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  varying  forma. 
These  changes  of  form  were  made  after  con- 
ference with  local  civic  leaders,  with  whom 
I  have  for  many  years  maintained  most  cor- 
dial  and    friendly    relations.    The   changes 
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were  intended  to  make  the  proposal  conform 
more  to  Ideas  and  to  meet  objections  ralacd 
by  Members  of  the  Congress. 

My  long  and  active  membership  on  tha 
Senate  District  Committee  has  brought  me 
closely  In  conte.ct  with  the  people  of  the 
National  Capital,  and  I  have  tried  to  repre- 
sent them  as  faithfully  as  I  have  tried  to 
represent  the  people  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 
I  know  the  fine  quality  of  these  Americans 
here,  whose  public  Interest  is  keen  and  whose 
intelligence  and  patriotism  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  Americans. 

My  continued  and  consistent  support  of 
the  District  of  Columbia's  constitutional 
amendment  has  by  no  means  been  a  mere 
perfunctory  performance.  I  am  deeply  and 
sincerely  interested  In  seeing  It  written  into 
the  Constitution.  These  people  here  need 
and  deserve  these  rights  of  national  cltizen- 
shlp,  which  they  are  now  denied,  as  surely  as 
do  the  people  of  your  State  and  mine.  They 
obey  the  same  laws  of  Congress,  pay  the  same 
taxes,  fight  in  the  same  wars,  bleed  and  die. 
Just  as  do  our  constituents.  They  bear  all  of 
the  burdens  of  citlEenshlp  just  as  you  and  I 
and  our  constituents  bear  them. 

Numerous  full  hearings  on  this  proposal 
have  been  held  by  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  during  the  many  years  It  has 
been  pending  before  Congress.  The  resulting 
record  is  full  and  convincing  and  has  prob- 
ably had  careful  study  by  the  committee. 
The  Senate  District  Committee,  following  a 
full  hearing  In  1922,  reported  the  proposal 
favorably  and  In  two  subsequent  Congresses 
reaffirmed  Its  1922  report. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
made  favorable  report  with  amendments  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  257  In  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  third  session,  on  August  6, 
1940  (Rept.  No.  2828). 

As  this  was  an  election  year,  near  the  end 
of  the  session,  and  being  No.  320  on  the 
House  Calendar,  the  measure  could  not  be 
reached  before  adjournment  unless  under  a 
special  rule.  The  Rules  Committee  declined 
to  supply  the  needed  rule. 

Favorable  subcommittee  reports  were 
made  during  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  to 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees without  action  by  the  fuU  commit- 
tees. 

During  all  of  these  many  years  this  Im- 
portant question  has  never  been  debated  on 
the  floor  of  either  branch  of  the  Congress. 

Only  once  has  there  been  an  unfavorable 
report  and  that  was  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Conunlttee  in  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
first  session,  on  July  28,  1941. 

With  due  respect  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  I 
have  never  felt  that  reasons  contained  in  its 
adverse  report  were  Justified  by  the  facta 
or  Its  conclusions  consistent  with  our  funda- 
mental principles  and  rlghU. 

The  only  reason  or  excuse  for  creating  the 
anomalous  political  situation  prevailing  at 
the  seat  of  the  Government  was  for  the 
protection  of  the  national  Interest.  Grant- 
ing these  people  participation  In  the  Na- 
tional Government  would  In  no  way  lessen 
the  protection.  This  phase  of  the  questicHi 
was  well  discussed  In  the  Citizens  Brief  which 
you  will  find  in  full  as  an  appendix  on  page 
28  of  the  argument  of  Theodore  W.  Noyes 
before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  In  January  1921. 
I  am  leaving  a  number  of  copies  of  thia 
document  for  information  of  the  committee. 

I  quote  a  small  part  of  this  Illuminating 
brief  which  was  prepared  by  a  group  of  very 
able  lawyers: 

"In  a  word,  the  object  of  the  framers  waa 
unity  of  governmental  powers,  not  negation 
of  political  rights. 

"For  it  is  manifest  that  every  purpose  fcr 
which  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation  waa 
conferred  can  be  accomplished  in  the  fullest 
measure  without  denying  political  rights  to 


the  inhabitanta.  To  Insure  the  supremacy  of 
a  single  legialative  will,  obedience  to  a  aingl* 
system  of  law  and  the  total  exclusion  of  any 
possible  claim  to  authority  on  the  part  of  an- 
other aoverelgnty.  It  ia  not  necanary  In  tha 
least  to  shut  out  the  cltlzena  who  are  subject 
to  that  law  from  participation  in  the  making 
of  It. 

"The  legialative  power  of  Otxxgrtn  over  the 
District  of  Columbia  wUl  be  no  leas  exclusive, 
the  authority  of  the  National  Government  no 
lesa  supreme,  when  the  inhabitants  shall 
have  been  admitted  to  be  heard  in  Congress 
by  their  representatives,  than  It  Is  now,  or 
has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

"OtTR  aCLXmOH  SIMPUCST  AMD  BEST 

"Some  solution  for  the  jn^blem  must  be 
found.  Whatever  may  be  Ita  nature  It  neces- 
sarily Involves  some  change  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  cannot  but  think  that  the  one  we 
offer  is  the  simplest  and  the  beat. 

"Instead  of  seeking,  as  in  1871.  to  tranafer 
the  whole  or  aome  part  of  the  leglalatlv* 
function  from  Congress  to  another  body,  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would  work 
radical  changes  In  the  power  and  position  of 
Congress,  we  propose  Just  the  opposite.  We 
propose  to  add  to  the  present  powers  of  Con- 
gress the  further  power  to  admit,  whenever 
in  its  judgment  the  time  therefor  shall  have 
arrived,  the  repreaentatlvea  of  the  people  of 
the  District  to  a  seat  in  the  Nstional  Legls- 
lattire. 

"By  this  method  we  preserve,  unimpaired. 
Intact,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  creation  of 
a  special  Federal  district  for  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment; namely,  the  absolute  supremacy 
therein  of  a  single  legislative  will.  All  con- 
ceivable conflict  between  local  authority  and 
Federal  authority  will  be  impossible  then.  Just 
as  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  Intended 
that  It  should  be  impossible.  Then,  aa  now. 
there  will  exist  but  one  judiciary,  local  and 
Federal;  one  Executive,  one  legislature.  The 
National  Government  will  continue,  as  now, 
supreme  in  every  respect.  But  this  suprem- 
acy will  no  longer  be  exercised  at  the  eost 
of  a  humiliating  repudiation  of  ths^prtnci- 
ples  of  American  government.  It  will  bs 
maintained  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights 
of  nearly  half  a  million  of  law-abidl^  and 
patriotic  American  citizens." 

I  imderstand  that  this  committee  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  this  matter  which  has  been 
in  ita  lap  for  so  many  years  and  my  advice, 
as  an  old  experienced  Member  of  the  Senate, 
is  that  the  best  way  In  which  to  accomplish 
that  desire  is  to  report  the  proposed  an>end- 
ment  out  to  the  Senate  where  it  can  be  de- 
bated in  the  open.  Then,  being  a  perfectly 
reasonable  and  fundamentally  American  pro- 
posal. It  should  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  sent  on  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  similar  action  and  then  on  to  the  State 
legislatures  for  ratification  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States. 

This  vital  matter  of  fundamental  Ameri- 
canism should,  as  I  have  before  stated,  be 
squared  with  our  American  principle  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.  Ours  should  not  be  a  govern- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  people,  by  a  part  of  the 
people,  and  for  all  of  the  people.  It  ahould 
also  be  squared  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Our  solicitude  for  the  peoples  of 
all  lands  la  a  lofty  sentiment  which  should 
extend  to  these  Americans  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  great  Republic.  Then,  and  then  only, 
will  our  actions  as  a  Nation  ring  true  to  our 
pretensions  of  solicitude  for  the  people  of  all 
lands. 

This  being  a  committee  of  Iiywyers.  1  am 
not  surprised  that  some  are  inclined  to  find 
flaws  in  the  language  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. Fears  have  been  expressed  that  In  Its 
present  form  It  is  so  Indefinite  regarding 
the  extent  of  representation  which  might  be 
given  these  people  under  its  terms  that  It 
might  empower  Congresa  to  grant  them  even 
greater  representation  in  the  Congress  than 
Is  accorded  a  State. 
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Bel  kUana.  IMS.  1. 


we  take  into  consiaeraiion  me  muiu- 
plicity  of  taxes  imposed  by  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Oovenunents. 


our  economy.  Ta«  policy  which  eccourages 
buuness  expansion  helps  promote  full  em- 
ployment at  good  wage*. 
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It  saems  to  me  that  the  pending 
eao  be  readily  amended  ao  aa  to 
auch  faua. 

This  propoaal  ahoxild  not  be  put 
faTorablc  report  withheld  because  of 
parent  defacta  In  the  wording  of  the 
m«nt  aa  propoaed.  and  an  adTcrse 
unthinkable. 

The  prcamMe  la  the  )alat  reaalutla|t 
reads  as  foUowa.  clearly  and 
forth  lu  purpoae:   "Whereas  in 
or  the  fact  that  the  Dtstnct.  whlc  i 
a«at  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Unite  I 
la  »  papulous  and  permanently 
tltleal  unit  which.  In  keeping  with 
purpoae.  la  not  and  should  not 
State  or  part  of  a  State:  and  with 
the  eSectlTe  rights  of  citizens 
that  OUtrlct.  Including  their 
the  Government  of  the  United 
te  as  nearly  similar  to  thoae  of 
dent  In  the  several  States  aa  may  l)e 
impairing  the  supreme  authority  of 
Government    o««r    Ita    Capital      * 
Framing  an  amendment  which 
thla  purpoae   and   at  the   same 
the  approval  of  thla  committee 
to  be  too  dlttcolt  an  undertaking 

Tour  cceimlttee  must  surely 
these  pao|^  are  fit  azul  are  in  every 
•crrtat  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
of  partielpa(tk»  In  this  Ooremmeiit 
United  Btatea  as  you  and  I     I  woul( 
think  for  ooe  moment  that  this 
and  the  Ooofreaa  will  at  thla  tlm  i 
brush  aalde  the  earnest  petitions  of 
peopic  c(  a  cooununlty  with  a 
•aoeedlac  that  of  each  of  13  or 
I  bcK  at  you  to  whip  this 
what  you  oonsider  proper  form  anc 
on  to  the  Senate  with  a  strong  repoi  i 
mendlnf  ita  adoption  by  the 
thirds  vote  of  that  body. 

In  condualon.  let  me  tall 
that  until  Justice  Is  done 
fellow   Americans   of   the   Nation's 
thla  propoaal  will  continue  to  be 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commute^ 
abaoltitely  true  that  no  question  is 
tied  until  It  la  settled  right. 

The  eyes  of  the  natlnna  are 
we  practice  what  we  prcacht 
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■  EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUASik 

or  Mnvwvsora 
or  THB  HOUSS  or  RZPRESENT^fnVES 
Motuiav,  February  10. 194 

Mr.    ©"HARA.    Mr.    SpcakerJ  under 

leave  to  extend  my  renuurks  In  t  le  Ric- 

Ot9. 1  include  the  following  editorial  ttxytn 

the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press: 

nroas  ws  dbabm 

When  Soviet  Delegate  Gromyko  fceUs  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  hat  the 
way  to  get  world  aeeurtty  la  for  th«  nations 
to  dlaarm.  it  la  to  be  feared  thiit  ehat  he 
really  means  is  that  the  way  for  I  uasia  to 
^'et  rid  of  effective  oppoaition  to  lu 
panalonlaa  la  to  render  the  Untt4l  SUtea 
powerleea. 

The  sea,  air.  and  land  power  of 
BUtea.  coupled  with  that  of  Great 
haa   been   the   obetacle   on   which 
diplomacy  haa  found  Itaalf  stalled 
the  key  polntt  toward  which  it 
march  aa  aoon  aa  the  Azla  waa 
remove  or  retfuee  thla  obatade  haa 
the  toal  at  Buartan  diplomacy 

Saeh  la  the  purpoae  irtkcn  Stallnl  trtca  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  Britain  and  |inMrica, 


th» 


defcitcd. 


United 
Britain. 
Russian 
short  of 
tu 
To 


stated 


aaalated  by  left-wing  elements  in  both  coun- 
tries. And  siich  is  also  the  purpoee  when 
Gromyko  demands  that  American  and  Brit- 
ain strip  themselves  of  their  sources  of 
power  In  advance  of  any  guarantiea  or  as- 
surances that  Riiasia  will  likewise  deplete  ita 
power. 

The  aources  of  American  and  British  mili- 
tary power  depend  on  teclxnlcal  and  Indus- 
trial superiority,  from  the  atomic  bomb  on 
down.  Once  destroyed,  such  forme  of  power 
are  nor  readily  replaced.  Russia's  soxirce 
of  military  force  lies  In  its  manpower.  An 
army  which  depends  for  Its  might  on  the 
stupendous  masses  of  its  manpower  and  ita 
willingness  U  eznend  that  manpower  with- 
out stint  can  be  demobiliaef  tmt  is  never 
destroyed. 

The  prerequisite  for  disarmament  Iwth 
atomic  and  general  must  therefore  be  an 
airtight  system  of  Inspection  and  controls. 
Disarmament  must  always  work  more  com- 
pletely against  uavlea  and  air  farces  and 
atomic  weapons  than  against  masses  of  sol- 
diers. We  and  the  British  would  then  be 
most  stupid  if  we  were  to  divest  ourselves 
of  the  machines  of  war  without  even  having 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  Ruatia  bad 
divested  ItaeL'  however  temporarily  of  its 
armed  manpower,  as  well  as  its  technical 
weapons.  What  America  and  Britain  have 
is.  in  general,  an  open  book  for  any  Soviet 
agent  to  read.  Our  military  budgets  are 
made  in  the  daylight  of  democratic  pro- 
cedurea  and  our  Russian  friends  can  come 
and  ^o  amon^  us  as  they  please.  But  Rus- 
sia Is  not  onl>  a  dictatorship  but  a  closed 
territory,  under  control  of  the  secret  police. 

The  Soviet  Government  should  by  this 
time  clearly  understand  that  America  has  no 
intention  of  disarming  without  adequate 
proofs  that  Russia  has  made  as  nearly  equal 
a  disarmament  as  their  differing  circum- 
stances j^ermlt.  United  States  Delegate  Aus- 
tin. Tuesday,  made  this  point  very  emphati- 
cally and  there  should  be  no  retreat. 


Indnstrial  StaUKty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oucoN 
IN  TBS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Monday,  February  10, 1947 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine 
address  on  the  subject  Industrial  Sta- 
bility, delivered  by  C.  H.  Krelenbaum, 
president  of  the  Simpson  Logging  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

Our  Industry  today,  after  the  aiany  yean 
of  depression,  the  NRA.  and  finally  the  war. 
during  which  vre  were  either  in  econcMnlc 
dlfllculties  or  in  a  strait- jacket  of  reflation, 
has  a  future  with  more  promise  of  construc- 
tive effort  than  ever  before,  because  of  (li  the 
return  of  our  country  to  a  free  economy  and 
(2)  the  assurance  of  a  stable  fcn-eet  base. 

The  management  of  your  association  haa 
spent  mtich  of  its  time  in  our  national  capi- 
tal during  the  past  13  months,  trying  to 
make  some  sense  out  of  the  maae  of  regula- 
tion under  which  we  were  tryli^  to  exist. 
Tills  nightmare  is  now  over.  The  people 
have  forced  our  Government  to  return  to  a 
free  economy.  We  can  now  do  aooM  sober 
thinking  sa  to  Just  what  ha*  happened  to 
our  buslnesa. 

Our  past  la  marked  by  the  vIolMit  swlnga 
between  abort  profit  periods  to  loncer  periods 


of  low  profit  to  periods  of  heavy  losses.    At 

the  moment  we  can  say  that  we  are  enjoying 
a  period  of  prosperity.  Are  we  riding  one 
of  these  short  periods  of  profit  realization? 

Runaway  prices  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  recently.  At  this  moment  I 
doubt  that  anyone  can  say  exactly  what  Is  the 
price  on  any  particular  sise  or  grade  of  lum- 
ber. This  situation  Is  the  result  of  the  sud- 
den breaking  of  the  bonds  of  our  rigidly  regi- 
mented economy.  It  is  peculiar  not  only  to 
trade  and  industry  but  labor  also,  being 
frozen  during  the  war,  when  freed  of  Its 
bonds,  for  a  time  lost  its  equlllbrlvun.  Our 
situation  can  be  very  dangerous  If  this  con- 
dition continues  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
inevitable  result  of  the  wildcat  prices  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  however,  Is  now  ap- 
parent. Resistance  to  such  opportunism  is 
being  felt  and  soon  we  should  see  some  Fern- 
blance  of  order  in  our  markets.  While  such  a 
situation  Is  deplorable,  I  cannot  be  as  con- 
cerned about  It  as  I  am  concerned  alxiut  our 
costs  and  the  resultant  prices  necessary  to 
cover  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  some  compari- 
sons with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  I 
used  the  year  1B26  as  a  liase  against  Octol>er 
194«,  Just  prior  to  the  dropping  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  controls.  Since  the 
year  1936  was  a  loss  year  for  our  industry,  i)ur 
price  figures  of  that  year  and  October  1946. 
would  not  be  comparable,  but  it  is  moat  In- 
teresting to  note  the  Increases  in  our  coels 
over  that  period  as  compared  to  the  prices  of 
other  commodities. 

Index  figure  of — 

Price  of  all  commodities 134 

Price  of  semimanufactured  goods .  118 

Price  of  manufactured  goods 129 

Index  figures  of  our  average  liunl)er-pro- 
duction  costs  180.  Rememlwr  these  compari- 
sons are  for  the  month  of  October  1946,  and 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  OPA  controls. 
Since  that  time  we  have  had  another  in- 
crease in  our  labor  costs.  These  exceptional 
Increases  in  the  Index  figures  covering  our 
costs  are  the  result  of  a  very  high  percen- 
tage of  increase  in  labor  costs,  l>oth  in  rates 
of  pay  and  in  the  man-hours  of  work  re- 
quired to  produce  the  raw  materials.  Our 
industry  is  reaching  farther  back  Into  rough 
country  for  timber.  It  is  becoming  more 
seasonal,  and  with  It  all,  the  prices  of  stump- 
age  are  higher.  When  we  add  to  these  costs 
increases  In  oxir  freight  rates,  both  by  rail 
and  by  water,  and  handling  charges  at  the 
retail  end.  It  makes  one  wonder  Jiist  where 
we  do  stand  in  the  competitive  field. 

We  have  heard  much  said  by  our  critics 
about  pricing  ourselves  out  of  our  markets. 
Unwise  price  policies  are  dangerous  and 
should  be  condemned.  Oxir  real  danger, 
however,  lies  In  cost  levels  which  can  per- 
manently cripple  our  Industry.  I  believe  we 
shotild  stop,  take  inventory  of  our  present 
situation  and  make  certain  we  do  not  wake 
up  some  morning  fighting  a  situation  worse 
than  the  one  from  which  we  have  Just 
emerged.  If  our  management  and  our  lal>or 
will  think  and  act  soberly  in  this  r  atter; 
if  we  again  turn  our  attention  to  our  mar- 
keU  and  appraise  them  properly.  I  believe  it 
is  possible  that  we  can  continue  in  a  rea- 
sonably profluble  position  for  some  years 
ahead  of  us. 

In  July  1946.  your  associaUon  published 
the  so-called  Klrkland  Report  on  the  Forest 
Resources  of  the  Douglas  Plr  Region.  This 
report  was  prefaced  by  a  sUtement  made  by 
your  Joint  Committee  on  Forest  Conserva- 
tion, which  I  believe  has  given  a  practical 
approach  to  the  question  of  the  extent  of 
our  industry  acUvity  in  the  future,  and  our 
foreat  aituatlon. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  details  of  this 
report,  it  might  be  weU  to  review  otir  foieet 
BltuaUon  prior  to  the  war.  For  many  years 
and  until  only  recently  the  pressure  of  liqui- 
dation of  privau   timber  has   been   a  de- 


These  changes  of  form  were  made  arier  con- 
ference with  local  civic  leaders,  with  whom 
I  have  for  many  years  maintained  most  cor- 
dial   and    friendly    relations.    The   changes 
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which  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation  was 
conferred  can  be  accomplished  in  the  fullest 
measure  without  denying  political  rights  to 


might  empower  Congress  to  grant  them  even 
greater  representation  in  the  Congress  than 
is  accorded  a  State. 
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pressing  influence  on  the  economics  of  the 
industry.  The  burden  of  carrying  large  tim- 
ber reserves  was  constantly  pressing  on  the 
production  of  lumber  which  at  times  was 
forced  on  an  unwilling  market.  During  the 
depression  years  of  the  thirties  the  industry 
lost  a  large  percentage  of  its  capital.  Late 
In  the  thirties,  of  all  the  privately  held  lands 
In  the  counties  of  western  Washington,  al- 
most 30  percent  was  tax  delinquent  or  held 
by  the  counties  as  tax-title  lands.  A  similar 
condition  of  instability  existed  In  western 
Oregon.  To  interest  anyone  In  stable-land 
ownership,  in  land  management,  in  growing 
of  timber  under  such  conditions  was  im- 
possible. 

The  dynamic  energy  of  this  Industry,  how- 
ever, has  been  Illustrated  in  the  sudden  and 
complete  reversal  of  this  situation.  Within 
the  last  7  or  8  years  we  have  seen  our  "Keep 
Washington  and  keep  Oregon  green"  cam- 
paigns get  started;  men  have  begun  looking 
arotmd,  first  realising  the  potentialities  of 
well-stocked  second-growth  lands.  A  new 
movement  has  taken  hold  and  is  growing 
very  rapidly;  tliat  is.  the  development  of 
tree  farms.  The  realization  that  land  man- 
agement for  timber  growing  has  large  possl- 
bllltlei  has  reversed  the  trend  of  tax  delin- 
quencies, and  the  tax-title  lands  are  fast 
passing  back  Into  private  ownership  and  thus 
onto  the  tax  rolls.  Within  the  last  6  years 
we  have  seen  a  radical  change  in  the  pat- 
tern of  tlml>erland  ownership  In  western 
'^  Washington.  The  Independent  logger  who 
owned  large  acreages  of  timber  has  either 
sold  or  merged  his  holdings  with  those  of 
processing  operations.  The  open  log  markets 
of  Puget  Sound  and  Grays  Harbor  have  prac- 
tically disappeared.  The  industry  of  western 
Washington  Is  developing  rapidly  into  stable 
ownership. 

Within  the  last  few  years  also  Congress 
has  passed  sustalned-yleld  laws,  permitting 
the  Federal  agencies  to  cooperate  In  *he 
establishment  of  sustalned-yleld  units.  The 
first  such  coop>eratlve  sustalned-yleld  unit 
has  been  established.  The  Portland  office  of 
the  Forest  Service  has  announced  that  they 
have  recommended  to  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
office  the  establishment  of  more  cooperative 
units,  plus  a  Federal  unit,  within  the  near 
future.  The  Oregon  and  California  Land 
Grant  Administration  have  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  other  units. 

I  was  Interested  to  note  that  \he  public 
officials  of  Douglas  County  of  Oregon  were 
under  attack  because  they  were  endeavoring 
to  Integrate  the  county  lands  into  long-time 
operating  units.  I  congratulate  these  offi- 
cials on  the  courage  that  they  have  thus 
displayed. 

Oregon  is  now  l>ecomlng  the  dominant 
lumber -producing  State,  and  fortunately  at 
a  time  when  every  effort  Is  being  made  In 
the  direction  of  stable  timber  management 
and  Integration.  The  State  of  Washington 
is  fortunate  in  that  Its  period  of  forest  sta- 
bility is  beginning  while  it  has  sufficient 
resources  remaining  to  be  of  importance  to 
its  economy. 

Inasmuch  as  our  industry  is  of  such  tre- 
mendous importance  to  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  it  has  endeavored  for 
years  to  assure  the  people  of  the  two  States 
that  there  would  always  be  a  forest -products 
Industry  to  support  their  economy.  The 
first  requisite  to  such  a  promise  Is  stability 
of  land  and  timber  ownership  and  a  wed- 
ding of  the  raw  materials  and  the  processing 
plants;  in  other  words,  more  complete  inte- 
gration of  the  processes  that  are  necessary 
to  the  full  utUlzatlon  of  what  an  acre  of 
ground  will  grow  In  our  two  States.  If  the 
momentum  of  this  development  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  5  or  6  years  continues 
into  the  futtu-e.  I  believe  we  can  fairly  well 
predict  the  extent  of  the  future  operations 
of  the  forest-products  industry  of  our  Doug- 
las-fir region. 


Going  back  to  the  Klrkland  report,  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  section  of  the  prefaced  state- 
ment by  your  Conservation  Committee.  It 
Is  the  most  significant  part  of  the  report: 

"Considering  Kirkland's  data  in  the  light 
of  current  Industry  trends,  the  committee  re- 
gards as  reasonable  a  mlnimuva  yearly  cut  of 
7.500.000,000  feet,  including  pulpwood,  dur- 
ing the  next  5  or  10  years. 

"Let  it  l>e  emphasized  that  this  forecast 
is  based  upon  present  operating  methods 
and  sustained  yield  calculations.  This  much 
regional  production  seems  to  be  assured. 

"Log  supply  may  be  increased  by  the  liqui- 
dation of  more  private  timber  than  has  been 
estimated  or  by  cutting  second  growth  at  a 
greater  rate.  And  it  may  be  increased  by 
improvements  in  utilization." 

Where  the  rep>ort  speaks  of  a  minimum 
yearly  cut  of  7,500.000.000  feet  it  is  speaking 
of  logs.  This  compares  with  the  average  pro- 
duction of  logs  over  the  last  13-year  period 
of  7,400.000.000  feet,  and  a  peak  production 
of  logs  reached  in  1929  of  10.200.000.000  feet. 

Giving  consideration  to  the  logs  that  are 
used  by  pulp  mills,  the  plywood  plants  and 
shingle  mills,  the  balance  of  the  log  produc- 
tion will  permit  of  a  production  of  approxi- 
mately 6.000,000.000  to  6.500.000.000  feet  of 
luml>er.  This  is  compared  to  the  average 
production  of  lumber  in  this  region  during 
the  last  13-year  period  of  6.650.000,000  feet. 

Remember  that  the  Joint  Conservation 
Committee  said:  "The  committee  regards  as 
reasonable  a  minimum  yearly  cut  of  7,500.- 
000,000  feet.  Including  pulpwood  during  the 
next  5  or  10  years."  The  question  Im- 
mediately comes  to  mind  as  to  what  happens 
after  the  next  5  or  10  years. 

The  Klrkland  report  strongly  Indicates 
that  the  annual  cut  of  logs  can  drop  to  as 
low  as  3,500.000.000  to  5.000.000,000  feet, 
should  all  privately  held  timber  lands  be  op- 
erated on  a  liquidation  basis.  A  drop  to  such 
a  level  would  provide  for  a  production  of 
lumber  barely  enough  to  supply  the  needs  for 
our  products  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 
That  is  not  going  to  happen.  There  are  many 
things  this  Industry  can  and,  I  believe,  will 
do  to  level  off  its  harvest  of  tlml>er  and 
create  the  stable  forest  condition  the  report 
Indicates  can  be  ours  In  the  future. 

A  very  large  portion  of  private  tlml>er  now 
Is  being  operated  on  a  sustained  basis.  The 
Federal  and  the  Oregon  and  California  Grant 
Cooperative  sustalned-yleld  units  will  bring 
in  more.  Management  of  Integrated  opera- 
tions win  not  allow  the  woods  wastage  exist- 
ing a  few  years  ago,  because  of  scarcity  of 
stumpage  and  the  high  price  of  stumpage. 
Government  agencies  cannot  allow  a  lesser 
degree  of  utilization  on  their  lands  than  the 
best  that  private  operations  reach  on  their 
lands  or  on  the  cooperatively  managed  lands. 
During  the  next  10  or  20  years  other  large 
acreages  of  second  growth  are  coming  into 
size  for  management  and  harvesting.  The 
great  effort  that  Is  made  today  through  ex- 
periments In  equipment  and  means  of  a 
higher  degree  of  utilization  at  low  cost  can- 
not do  other  than  to  bring  results  which 
will  add  to  the  momentum  of  utilization. 
Research  in  new  processes  In  this  Industry 
has  only  gotten  started  and  it  too  Is  gaining 
momentum.  There  will  be  sale  for  lower 
grades  of  lumber  because  of  a  price  struc- 
ture to  support  such  utilization. 

The  sales  of  the  Forest  Service  have 
reached  a  volume  of  about  1,200.000,000  feet 
a  year.  The  estimated  allowable  cut  on  the 
national  forest  In  this  region  is  1.700,000,000 
feet.  The  operating  budget  of  this  region 
of  the  Forest  Service  is  threatened  with  a 
reduction  of  some  $300,000.  If  this  occurs, 
or  if  their  budget  remains  static,  I  tinder- 
stand  there  will  be  difficulty  in  expanding 
the  forest-management  organization  of  the 
Forest  Service  sufficiently  to  fully  develop 
Its  program  of  allowable  cut.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  la  a  possible  20  percent  at 


the  national  forest  that  can  be  Included  In 

cooperative  stistained-yleld  uniu  and  an- 
other 10  percent  will  l>e  set  aside  to  create 
Federal  units.  The  rem.nlnder  of  their  tim- 
ber will  be  eold  In  line  with  their  past  policy. 
Of  the  Oregon  and  California  land  grant  a 
considerable  portion  is  so  situated  as  to  form 
practical  cooperative  siutalned->ield  units. 
The  allowable  cut  on  the  Oregon  and  Call- 
fornla  land  grant  Is  estimated  to  l>e  about 
600.000.000  feet  a  year.  The  State  of  Wash- 
ington holds  some  21,000,000,000  feet  of 
timber  in  the  Douglas-fir  region.  The  man- 
ner in  which  theee  lands  will  be  managed 
has  not  t)een  made  clear.  In  the  Olympic  Na. 
tional  Park  In  the  SUte  of  Washington  is 
reserved  some  17,000,000.000  feet  of  timber 
which  is  not  now  available  for  cutting.  A 
bill  has  been  introduced  In  Congress  pro- 
posing the  study  of  this  park  reservation  by 
an  unbiased  commission.  Knowing  the  sit- 
uation on  Grays  Harlxn-,  I  feel  certain  that 
If  thte  bill  passes  Congress,  and  the  commis- 
sion approaches  its  study  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  much  of  this  timber  will  l>e  re- 
leased for  management  and  utUlEatlon. 

"nieae  are  all  matters  of  particular  Interest 
to  our  Industry  and  to  this  asaociatlon. 
They  suggest  the  closest  kind  of  cooperation 
tMtween  oui  Industry  and  all  public  agenclea 
dealing  with  our  timtwr  resources. 

Since  the  Klrkland  report  was  written 
much  has  happened  to  lay  emphasis  on  the 
subject  of  susUlned  yield.  The  Government 
agencies,  holding  60  p>ercent  of  the  remaining 
mature  timber  in  the  Douglas  fir  region,  with 
laws  permitting  the  esublishment  of  sus- 
talned-yleld operations,  cooperative  as  well 
as  otherwise,  pressed  by  public  opinion  in 
the  interest  of  sUbillty,  are  taking  active 
steps  to  follow  through  on  their  programs. 

K  we  will  develop  the  cooperation  between 
Industry  and  the  Government ,  agencies,  and 
act  with  a  singleness  of  purpose.  I  am  per- 
sonally convinced  that  there  is  a  strong  poa- 
slbllity  that  the  Industry  of  this  region  can 
have  a  sustained  cut  of  logs  averaging  around 
7,000,000.000  feet  for  the  next  20  to  25  years. 
The  tendency  toward  fvirther  integration  of 
our  Industry,  bringing  with  it  a  higher  degree 
of  utilization,  will  have  arrested  the  trend 
downward  In  annual  volume  of  log  cut. 
From  that  point  on  we  should  see  an  expand- 
ing Industry  develop.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  can  say  to  the  people  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington that  not  only  will  we  always  have  a 
forest-products  Industry  but  also  a  stabls 
and,  someday,  an  expanding  industry. 


Work  of  the  Africnltnre  ConsenratioB  As- 
tociktion  of  the  Production  and  Market- 
iii{  Administration  of  the  Third  District 
of  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ASKANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10, 1947 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  insert  a  table  showing  the 
work  done  by  the  Agriculture  Conserva- 
UoD  Association  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  of  the  Third 
District  of  Arkansas,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.    I  think  this  Is  a  very 


remarkable  report  and  the  request  f 
funds  for  this  great  effort  is  certain' 
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modest.    Tt  Is  one  of  the  essec  tlal  pro- 


frams  of  good  government 
The  report  follow*: 
I.  the  Ooxint>-  and  Community 
of  the  Agricultural 
•odaUon  of  the  Production  and 
Artmmatnition  Field   Serrlce 
gram,    hav*    prepared 
mataial  and  (acta  relative  to 
pUttunenta  and  needs  for  your 
We    »Mk    your    aupport    In 


Conaen  ation 


Bnoch 


Oommlt- 
Aa- 

Carketlng 
pro- 


eome    Info  rmatlooal 


Inlarmatlon 


McurL  \g 


Percent  of  Increase  In  livestock 
of  AAA'S  pasture  program,  41. 

Percent  of  Increase  In  dairy  prcjductloa 
a  result  ot  AAA's  pasture  prcgr 

The  following  bare  been 
193€  up  to  the  present 
AAA  production  practices  causlnt 
farming: 


m. 


establ  ished 


Livestock    I 

BlUk  ptanu. 

Cbeese  ptanta. 

Milk  and  cream  routes 

Cream  statlona. 

Lime  planta 

Oaaatag  factories 

rroeen  food  locker  planta. 


bama 


Tb«  Philosophy  ef  Tkoaas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA|lKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAlfeR 

or   MTcmCAK 
IN  TBI  HO08S  or  RXPRSSSNlTATIVIS 


Mondav.  Febmant  t§.  If47 

Mr.SHAFBR   Mr.  Speaker 
all  seen  by  the  newspapers. 
February  11.  ts  the  one  hundredth 
▼ersary  of  the  Wrth  of  Thomas 
to  this  connection  Z  have 
•rttdo    entitled.    "The 
Thomas  A.  Bdlson."  written  b: 


accom- 
latlon. 
ample 


fmuiB  for  admtntsterlng  tte  piogtam  proper- 
ly, as  funds  at  preaent  are  not  sulSclent  to 
adnkintster  the  program.  The  funds  for  ad- 
ministering the  program  have  been  reduced 
by  50  percent  since  1943  even  though  the 
county  conunlttee  and  county  oflSce  have 
had  more  responsibilities.  We  hare  lost  many 
trained  and  valuable  office  persoainel  due  to 
higher  living  costs  and  ctirtallment  In  funds 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  could  not  main- 
tain adetiuately  trained  people.  We  trust 
that  this  Information  will  be  of  assistance 


to  you  in  iccaring  ample  funds  for  ndmlnia- 
tratlve  expense  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  In  rep- 
resenting all  farmers  in  ycur  distrkrtC' 

Number  of  farms  in  district 26.390 

Cropland  acreage  In  district 1.041.856 

Commercial    orchard    acreage    In 

district    ,        81.263 

NoDcrop  pasture  land  In  district .('      394,  930 
Number  of  leading  farmers  elect- 
ed  as  county   and   community 
committee 1064 


Psrtteipatlnr  turn*,  ritrtit  and  tulue  of  sen-hniMmr 
tnrisd  eat  by  pnrtires  In  coniifction  with 
AAA  pKWaai   tnm    IV3«  Utraufrh  1945.  on  a 
yaarljr  srerare 
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as  a  result 
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from 

prlnctp4lly  due  to 

dlvfrslfled 


Num'bfr 

12 


4 

7 

66 

109 

6 

81 
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is  we  have 

;omorrow. 

annl- 

A.  Edison. 

read  an 

of 

the  well- 


Jwt 
Phllc  sophy 


known  writer.  Larston  D.  Parrar  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  Public  Utilities  Fort- 
nightly magazine.  I  believe  that  In  this 
article  Mr  P?rrar  has  brought  out  some 
angles  and  emphasized  some  points  about 
Mr.  Edison  that  have  been  overlooked 
by  many  others  who  have  written  about 
Edison  lately.  I  wish  that  everybody  in 
the  United  States  could  read  this  article. 
for.  If  so,  there  would  be  more  empha.sis 
on  hard  work  and  less  tendency  for  gov- 
ernment to  grow.  Under  ^ave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  article,  as 
follows : 

TWS    PBILOSOPHT    OT    TBOMSS    MOW 

(By  Larston  D.  Parrar) 

Tom  Xdlson  once  said  that  genius  is  I- 
percent  Inaplratlon  and  99-percent  perspira- 
tion. That  could  be  paraphrased  to  describe 
the  affect  of  his  life  and  works  on  millions 
of  people.  They  accepted  his  Inventions  to 
save  themselves  99-percent  perspiration,  but 
they  have  not  yet  learned  that  Kdlson's  life 
and  phUoaophy  could  ftimlah  a  vital  1  per- 
cent of  Inspiration  even  thctigh  he  Is  dead. 

Man  has  made  great  use  of  Xdlson 's  ma- 
terial Inventions.  London,  Paris.  Ifoaocw. 
Berlin— all  are  lighted  by  the  lamp  which  was 
perfected  by  bis  fertUe  mind  and  his  patient 
hand.  But  modem  man  has  failed  to  learn 
the  lessons  Bdlson  learned  the  hard  way  in 
the  field  of  government  and  In  the  realm  of 
■oclal  phUoaophy. 

There  are  millions  of  persons  who  revere 
his  memory,  yet  do  not  follow  the  oouraa  ha 
•et  became  they  do  not  know  of  It,  Thar* 
are  even  some  today  wbo  have  been  led  to 
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t>elleve  that  he  was  against  the  <;omtnon 
mans  aspirations.  In  bis  day — and  that 
was  not  more  than  tvro  decades  ag  > — there 
were  no  so-called  common  men  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  sense  that  term  is  usikI  now. 
The  followers  of  Karl  Marx  were  Just  getting 
started  in  their  world-wide  crusadH-  to  set 
class  against  class,  to  pit  brother  against 
brother,  and  to  make  poor  men  think  they 
ccuM  change  their  fate  by  changing  the 
"system." 

In  Edison's  day.  the  cloud  of  cominunism 
was  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  Ii  Amer- 
ica, we  were  all  |ust  citizens — some  rich, 
some  weU-to-do,  some  poorer  than  others, 
but  all  free  dtlaens.  There  were  class  dis- 
tinctions then,  but  men  passed  frcm  class 
to  class — becoming  richer  or  poorer  as  their 
talents  and  abilities  merited.  Amer  can  so- 
ciety had  not  yet  become  stratified  through 
the  workings  of  pseudo-liberalism.  And 
th«*re  was  no  mass,  organized  movement  try- 
ing to  pit  workers  against  managers  and 
seeking  to  set  up  artificial  stsndards  by 
means  of  which  common  men  could  be 
separated  from  capitalists. 

Bdlson  understood  well  the  nattire  o( 
govenunent,  and  its  place.  He  looked  on 
people  as  Individuals  and  not  as  numbers 
In  a  file  case,  and  that  is  why  he  will  be  more 
respected  and  admired  a  century  from  now 
among  all  freemen  than  he  Is  even  today. 
In  his  way,  he  was  a  social  phUoeophcr  point- 
ing toward  a  better  way  of  economic  and 
social  reform — a  way  that  consisted  in  doing 
blf  things  Instead  of  talking  big  things. 

His  statement  about  government  in  busl- 
neis,  given  to  Samuel  Crowther  in  1939,  ts 
more  apropos  today  than  tho  day  It  was 
uttered.    Read   thsea  words  agsln,    in   the 
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Ught  of  modern  events,  to  see  how  very 
strikingly  he  summed  up  the  eternal  battle 
between  freemen  and  totalitarian  govern- 
ment: 

"There  is  far  more  danger  In  public  mo- 
nopoly than  there  Is  in  private  monopoly, 
for  when  government  goes  Into  business  it 
can  always  shift  its  losses  to  the  taxpayers. 
If  it  goes  into  the  power  business,  it  can 
pretend  to  sell  cheap  power  and  then  cover 
up  Ita  loss. 

"The  Government  never  really  goes  into 
business,  for  it  never  makes  ends  meet.  And 
that  is  the  first  requisite  of  business.  The 
Government  mixes  a  little  business  with  a 
lot  of  politics  and  no  one  ever  gets  a  chance 
to  find  out  what  is  actually  going  on. 

"A  large  extension  of  the  Government  Into 
business  affairs — no  matter  what  the  pre- 
tense and  no  matter  how  the  extension  is 
labeled — will  be  bound  to  promote  waste  and 
to  bring  a  curb  on  our  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress. Somehow,  and  probably  it  is  In  the 
very  nature  of  things,  a  Government  office 
Is  below  the  level  of  a  private  office." 

Edison  often  used  to  laugh  about  how.  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  he  was  head  of  an  Important 
group  of  scientists  In  the  Navy  Department 
In  Washington.  He  wanted  a  little  Imple- 
ment made  of  tin,  and  he  made  out  a  requi- 
sition to  that  effect.  On  each  of  the  next 
three  days  he  received  messages  from  the 
Navy  bureau  that  the  Implement  would  be 
forthcoming.  Four  days  after  he  sent  In  the 
order  the  implement  was  delivered.  When 
he  later  returned  to  his  factory  in  West 
Orange  he  wrote  out  a  requisition  for  the 
same  tin  Implement — Just  to  see  how  long  it 
would  take  to  have  It  delivered  to  him.  He 
got  the  lmplem«it  In  2' 2  hours. 

That  Is  a  good  standard  of  measurement, 
he  said,  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  private 
business  and  Government  business. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  has  been  portrayed  as 
an  Indefatigable  worker  and  as  a  hard-bitten 
skeptic  In  every  field,  so  often  in  recent 
years  that  there  Is  a  real  danger  that  many 
will  forget  that  he  was  a  man — even  as  you 
and  I — and  subject  to  all  the  foibles  and 
frettlngs  that  bother  all  men.  In  a  recent 
Interview  with  Charles  Edison,  former  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  who  bears  a  strUcing 
physical  likeness  to  his  distinguished  father. 
I  was  able  to  learn  some  points  about  Edison, 
the  man.  that  emphasize  greatly  his  essen- 
tial beliefs  and  his  towering  intellect  in  all 
fields. 

"I  remember  Thomas  A.  Edison  as  three 
different  men,"  Charles  Edison  told  me. 
"As  a  kind  and  loving  father  when  I  was  his 
child;  as  my  boss  when  I  reached  maturity 
and  worked  with  him:  and  as  a  public  figure 
whose  head  was  never  turned  by  the  adula- 
tions heaped  up>on  him  by  a  grateful  man- 
kind. 

"As  a  practical  child  psychologist  and  as 
a  companion  to  me  and  my  brothers  and 
sisters  in  my  boyhood,  he  had  no  peer.  I 
can  remember  only  one  spanking — the  time 
.  I  wouldn't  take  some  quinine  the  doctor  had 
prescribed.  He  was  'dad'  to  all  of  us  chil- 
dren, one  of  which  we  could  be  proud. 
Perhaps  because  of  his  deafness  he  never  was 
-  annoyed  by  our  petty  quarrels  and  the 
household  noises  that  irritate  so  many 
fathers.  He  was  aloof  enough  to  make  us 
respect  him.  but  companionable  enough  to 
make  us  adore  him. 

"My  fohdest  memories  of  my  boyhood  are 
those  he  spent  with  us  children  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  each  year.  He  liked  that 
holiday  better  than  any  other  and  he  made 
it  a  symbol  of  fun  and  fanfare  for  us. 
There  was  something  loud  and  carefree  and 
wUd  about  the  Fourth  of  July  practices  of 
those  days  that  made  him  forget  utterly  the 
cares  of  his  biuiness  enterprises  and  his 
laboratory  work. 

"Early  in  the  nomlnf  of  a  Fourth  he 
would  get  out  on  the  wide  Iswn  with  all  of 
our   family   and   the   neighboring  children 


and  would  play  all  kinds  of  romping  games. 
He  would  shoot  off  firecrackers  and  toy  tor- 
pedoes. He  would  take  off  his  shoes  and 
would  make  us  all  remove  our  shoes  and 
then  give  each  of  tis  a  supply  of  torpedoes. 
It  would  make  him  laugh  to  throw  the  tor- 
pedoes at  our  feet.  He  could  take  it  as 
well  as  dish  It  out.  By  noon  we  would  all 
be  ready  for  the  special  feast.  After  a  heavy 
meal  there  would  be  a  siesta  time,  during 
which  he  would  rest  and  read  the  news- 
papers. Then,  as  darkness  fell,  we  would 
start  the  fun  all  over  again.  He  always  had 
a  quantity  of  rockets  and  other  fireworks  on 
hand,  and  he  was  adept  in  their  use. 

"He  seldom  played  card  games,  but  he  used 
to  love  to  play  parcheesi  with  us  children 
and  got  a  kick  out  of  the  way  the  dice  would 
fall.  By  the  time  I  was  a  young  man  (and 
was  the  only  boy  at  home),  the  old  electric 
automobiles  came  out.  He.  of  course,  owned 
one  of  the  first  Bakers.  Then  came  the 
White  steam  car.  After  I  had  taken  a  course 
in  operation  and  repair  from  a  dealer,  my 
father  purchased  two  of  these  in  1904.  He 
nicknamed  them  Discord  and  Disaster.  I 
always  had  to  drive — and  fix  the  punctures. 
We  were  lucky,  on  a  100-ml)e  round  trip,  if 
we  did  not  have  more  than  8  or  10  punc- 
tures. He  was  always  talking  about  how 
someone  would  develop  a  new  and  batter  type 
of  motor  than  that  In  the  ste.um  car — and, 
inadvertently,  he  had  encouraged  Henry 
Ford  to  do  that  very  thing. 

"My  father  was  an  adventurer.  He  was 
absolutely  unafraid  to  try  anything.  I  can 
prove  that  statement  simply  by  relating  that 
he  and  I  and  three  other  explorers  actually 
drove  two  White  steam  cars  from  West 
Orange,  N.  J.,  to  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  in  1905. 

"It  took  us  3  days  to  get  to  Washington. 
D.  C.  although  that  was  the  easiest  part  of 
the  trip.  From  then  on,  through  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  mountains  we  suffered 
all  the  torments  that  have  plagued  motorists 
to  greater  or  lesser  degree  throughout  the 
c<  tury.  We  were  looking  for  cobalt — and 
we  found  it.  He  never  took  part  in  any  en- 
terprise that  ended  quite  as  miraculously — 
we  returned  home  with  both  steam  cars, 
although  at  several  blacksmith  shops  en 
route  we  had  to  forge  new  parts  for  the  ailing 
vehicles. 

"At  24.  after  having  completed  my  formal 
education.  I  went  to  work  at  my  father's 
plant  in  West  Orange.  Then  I  saw  that  he 
was  an  entirely  different  man  frcm  the  home- 
body and  father  I  had  known." 

Edison  often  has  been  accused  of  having 
been  a  poor  businessman.  But  It  Is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  he  never  worked  on  a 
useless  invention.  Many  of  the  industries  of 
modern  times  are  based  on  the  product  of 
his  genius.  If  the  definition  of  a  good  busi- 
nessman is  one  who  devotes  his  life  only  to 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  then  Edison  was 
not  a  good  businessman.  His  one  passionate 
desire  was  to  wrest  secrets  from  nature  that 
would  benefit  mankind.  When  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  and  had  found  it  a  busi- 
ness, his  interest  ended.  He  wanted  to  delve 
again  into  the  mysteries  of  nai;ure. 

He  could  have  been  the  wealthiest  man 
that  ever  lived.  But  he  looked  upon  wealth 
as  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  He  used  money 
as  a  laborer  uses  his  pick  and  shovel.  He 
often  remarked  that  he  never  wanted  more 
than  a  million  dollars,  because,  he  said, 
"When  a  man  has  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars, he  has  to  quit  whatever  ehe  he  is  doing 
and  look  after  his  money."  The  truth  Is, 
he  left  an  estate  of  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars, but  not  through  any  plan  of  his  own. 

One  time  Edison  had  a  partner  In  a  cer- 
tain chemical  enterprise  in  which  each  man 
Invested  millions  of  dollars.  They  decided 
that  they  would  build  the  plant  only  for 
wartime  operation,  and  that  they  would  set 
up  a  fund  during  the  period  of  high  profiu 
so  that,  If  tbej  lost  money  in  the  period  o< 


liquidation,  they  still  would  be  better  off 
than  they  had  been  at  the  beginning.  This 
fund  consisted  of  •6.000.000.  When  half  of 
It  later  was  lost,  as  anticipated,  the  partner 
became  a  nervous  wreck.  The  loss  preyed 
on  his  mind  and  It  was  obvious  that  to  htm 
the  money  was  all  Important.  Edison  dis- 
missed the  loss  of  the  gS  .000 .000  as  casually 
as  many  men  a'ould  dismiss  the  loss  of  s 
cigarette  lighter. 

Another  time  Edison  Invested  heavily  In 
a  certain  plant  designed  for  the  magnetic 
sepMiratlon  of  Iron  ore.  Then  the  great  Me- 
sabi  range  was  discovered  In  Minnesota,  mak- 
ing useless  his  Inventions  In  magnetic  sepa- 
ration. He  was  on  a  train  when  his  associ- 
ates, chagrined  at  learning  the  news  of  the 
Mesabi  discovery  and  its  verification,  told 
him  of  it.  He  knew  immediately  that  it 
meant  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
months  of  heartbreaking  effort.  But  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  gave  a  wry  grin,  and 
remarked:  "Well,  boys,  we  had  a  helluva 
good  time  spending  It.  didn't  weT  Let's  get 
busy  on  something  else."  And  that  was  the 
last  he  ever  worried  about  the  whole  thing. 

He  was  an  odd  employer.  To  the  regular 
employees  of  his  various  plants,  he  was  a 
mystical  figure.  They  would  see  him  only 
Intermittently.  He  cared  very  little  for  pro- 
duction, compared  to  his  love  for  research 
and  Investigation.  His  laboratory  employ- 
ees viewed  him  as  a  dynamo  of  energy,  a 
veritable  demon  for  work.  He  would  take 
it  easy  lor  a  while,  then  go  on  what  he  called 
"campaign."  He  would  make  his  plans  to 
begin  working  around  the  clock  at  the  lab- 
oratory, sleeping  only  Intermittently  and 
seldom  more  than  4  hours  out  of  24.  This 
would  continue  sometimes  for  as  long  as 
3  months,  when  he  would  accompllah  his 
goal  and  revert  to  a  more  normal  routine. 
They  called  the  men  who  worked  with  him 
the  "insomnia  squad."  These  men  knew — as 
his  children  learned  early  in  life — that  he 
was  an  inveterate  practical  Joker  and  prank- 
ster. Nobody  ever  knew  when  he  would 
start  pulling  a  practical  Joke,  but  it  general- 
ly was  after  he  had  done  his  work  and  want- 
ed to  relax  mentally  as  well  as  physically. 
Sometimes,  for  recreation,  he  would  get  to- 
gether a  few  of  the  laboratory  assistants  for 
a  music  fest.  He  played  the  organ,  the  little 
glass  blower  played  the  zither,  another  of 
the  men  played  on  tin  pans,  and  two  others 
played  bones.  They  could  render  any  of 
the  popular  tunes  of  the  day,  and  some 
others  with  words  that  were  never  heard 
outside  the  laboratory. 

He  was  always  slow  to  anger,  even  In  the 
laboratory.  He  never  became  impatient  at 
the  failure  of  others  to  perform  as  quickly 
as  they  should,  but  he  made  It  a  point  to 
have  around  him  only  men  who  wanted  to 
get  things  done  as  much  as  he  did.  It  took 
a  lot  of  determination  for  a  man  to  remain 
on  the  "insomnia  squad." 

In  1929.  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary celebration  of  the  invention  of  the 
electric  light.  Edison  was  honored  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  heads  of 
other  nations,  and  the  most  eminent  sclen- 
tlsU  of  the  world.  On  that  occasion,  he 
made  a  brief  speech  In  which  he  revealed 
his  attitude  toward  himself  and  his  fellow- 
workers  : 

"I  would  be  embarrassed  at  the  honors  that 
are  being  heaped  on  me  on  this  vmforgettable 
night  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  In  honoring 
me  you  are  also  honoring  that  vast  army 
of  thinkers  and  workers  of  the  past,  and 
those  who  are  carrying  on:  without  whom 
my  work  would  have  gone  for  nothing."  he 
said.  "If  I  have  spurred  men  to  greater 
effort,  and  If  our  work  had  widened  the  borl- 
aous  of  men's  understanding  even  a  little 
and  given  a  measure  of  happiness  In  the 
world.  I  am  content." 

Charles  Edison  telU  this  story  to  lUustraU 
what  a  kick  Thomas  Bdlsoo  got  out  of 
working: 
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*-My  father's  lift  In  the 
long,  but  It  waa  nerer  really  hard 
a  rriend  TUUed  him  at  the 
my  father  remarked  that  he  had 
inf  for  three  months  on  an   In 

"  "Why.  ycu  never  did  a  lick  of  wfirk 
life.'  the  friend  remarked  with  a 
"  "What  do  you  mean?' 
•"You've  been  enjoylnf  yotnee 
rfe.'  the  friend  declared. 

"liy  father  laughed  and  adml 
true,  for  the  most  part.    It  vas 
do  thtngn  that  kept  him  going. 

"But.  outeide  of  the  laboratory 
waa  relaxed  and  took  thlnga  eaay 
turn  bla  mind  off  like  a  atop  iratc|) 
It  up  aftta  when  h«  wanted  to 
'  urge  him  t«-  get  out 
txerciM.  he  would 
fttole  Mark  T«Ain  to  her 

**  ^ery  time  I  feel  the  urf e  fu 
H*  ttmm  AM  eleep  It  off ' 

"Me  wae  alwtya  in  gotxl  health 
laal  tew  mnntha  nt  hta  life      Neve 
f  In  the  man  Iter  nf  Charlei 
U    he  atway*  eie  giMwi  rtwMl 
tained  hie  vigar  ualll  he  wae  at  rid 
At  Ul«  IMM  of  trtu....'.  birth 
yeert  ipi.  Mmm  w»*  <  m  n\ 

ol  llM  MTtH  When  «)>»  ><in  w»ft< 
OmtHm  n,  1171.  M  hew  light  mm 
that  day.  aftw  aaft  UMn  1.000 
evperimente  mUmitim  ovtf  * 
MMlthn.  he  prndured  (he  fl«'*t 
•tadeacent  electrir  light  bulb 
lOM  WOTtd  teat  »  path  to  hia  ti 
Menln  Park  to  wttneee  thle  nn 
■ctence     Me  alrendy  hud   becnim 
the   WiMrd   nf   Menio  Park,   ha 
another   device   that   waa   to  ptt 
mlUlona  of  homee— the  phonogn  ph 

Sdleon.  In  effect,  wm  the  ere  i 
pteaent  vaet  electric  light  and 
try     Re   always  considered   it 
monument.    But  be  aold  bin 
butlnees  soon  after  his  inventtorl 
paratlvely  paltry  sum  and  dumped 
hla  light  and  power  stocks  on  t 
the  early  nineties  so  that  be  coulc 
to  carry  on  experiments  In  other 
Three  years  after  the  electric 
power  industry  was  t>om.  In 
Ilshed  the  tiny  Pearl  Street  sta 
York.    At  that  time,  nothing 
he  could  use.  so  be  bad  to  desl  ; 
erator.    distributing    system 
everything  else  that  went  into  t 
tlon  of  this  plant.    It  bad  a  cap 
l.aoo  horaepowcr  and  Its  first 
a  few  hundred  wealthy  persona 
area   of   about    12   city   blocks. 
humlile  l>eginnlng.  the  power 
diMtry  grew  until  it  Is  today  one 
est  tndusirlaa  In  the  United  St 
a   total   tafaetment   of   more 
lion  dollars:  It  can  deliver  untfild 
of   horaepovrer.  and   it   employs 
half  a  million  persons. 

It   la  a  far  cry  from  that 
1879  to  the  perfected  lamp  of 
the  iiunbo  of  Pearl   Street   sta 
midttplc  horsepower  units  of 
basic  principles  underlying  the 
old  are   identical.     Edison 
great  minds  perfected. 

In  the  early  days,  twth  the  b\llbs 
power  were  far  too  costly, 
rich.    In  the  short  span  of  80 
btT  of  electric  lights  has  been 
a  few  hundred  to  tens  of  billictts 

years  ago  only  wealthy  famll 
ford  electrle  light,  now  the  poo^eet 
ran  have  It  in  their  homes. 
coat  Is  lees  than  for  clgarettee. 

As  an  Inventor  of  international 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  and 
public  figure  of  world  Interest 
his  responsibilities  and  felt  keenly 
fluenres   of   hla   words   and   ac 
Why,  to  hie  later  years,  be  becun 
tutn  In  speaking  for  the  public 
have  a  way  of  becoming  two 
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easy  for  myths  to  grow  up  around  great 
men.  and  no  man's  memory  has  been  sub- 
jected to  more  such  bad  Ideas  than  that  of 
■dlson. 

His  son  makes  It  plain  that  Bdlson's  Ideas 
on  religion  have  b-een  misinterpreted  In  some 
minds: 

'at  la  commonly  said  that  mjy  father  was 
an  atheist— that  be  disputed  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  Nothing  cculd  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  No  man  ever  lived 
who  bad  greater  faith  than  Thomaa  A.  Kdl- 
Bon;  no  man  atood  In  greater  awe  of  the 
Unseen  Rand  which  gutdea  the  deatlnles  of 
men  and  planeu;  no  man  ever  believed  mure 
firmly  in  the  eilatence  of  a  Bupreme  In- 
telligence who  patterned  both  the  contours 
in  the  snow  and  made  possible  the  lUles 
of  the  field. 

"My  father  often  mentioned  this  ■upreme 
Intelligence.  Ke  had  more  reavut  to  believe 
In  the  silateuce  uf  a  divine  order  In  nature 
Ibaii  do  leaser  men,  lur  he  had  ocflsalon  to 
know  mois  Intimately  ut  ih#  order  tbat 
emiiied  III  itaiuie  and  in  marvel  at  the 
immmabUity  uf  naturitl  inwi    , 

Tu  be  sure,  tte  was  not  MtlerlhodtM  rt* 
tlgUtiiut,  and  he  was  as  skMlMtl  of  creed* 
in  retigiui)  aa  he  aaa  in  pAjplMi  eeieiK*e, 
Ne  redtMU  l*>  helleve  lh»  «i>mml)Bt|MMptMl 
doetriiiM  •>(  hu  Uny  in  Hiiy  ni-it).  Th«  appll* 
•attiiii  »i(  Ihla  atllliide  lit  the  Held  of  siMfiics 
made  It  piMMible  lur  bim  tu  invent  the  elec- 
trle iight,  the  phottotnpb.  Slid  other  tn> 
ventiona  which  emerged  reguuriy  from  his 
laboratory  over  a  ^>erk)d  uf  many  decades. 
Only  a  few  months  before  he  perfected  the 
filament  which  made  It  poaalble  to  conatruot 
an  inrandcscent  electric  light,  une  of  the 
worlds  must  eminent  mathematlctana  had 
said  that  it  was  ab^urd  to  think  that  aucb 
a  thing  could  be  done;- 

"In  religicn.  as  in  material  sc.ence,  my 
father  saw  that  men  are  l>ouad  down  only 
by  their  own  limited  and  selt-designated  bo- 
riaons.  He  saw  that  knowledge,  in  either  the 
spiritual  or  the  material  world,  la  as  shore- 
leas  and  as  limitless  as  space  itself.  Some 
remarks  often  attributed  to  him  may  or  may 
not  have  t>cen  m<ide  by  bim.  but  if  any  of 
them  tend  tu  make  It  ieem  that  he  did  not 
live  in  ccu&tant  respect  of  a  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence, they  do  bim  and  bl£  memory  a  great 
Injiistice. 

"It  is  often  said  that  be  never  attended 
chtirch.  This  is  only  partly  true.  When  he 
was  courting  my  mother  ii.  Akron.  Ohio,  be 
was  a  regular  attendant  with  her  at  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  and  tbey  were  mairied  In 
a  Methodist  church.  As  be  grew  elder,  be 
did  not  attend  because  lie  fcund  it  a  source 
of  great  discomfiture  to  fail  to  hear  the 
preacher.  He  contributed  frnds  regularly  to 
the  Salvation  Army  and  often  expressed  to 
me  his  feelings  for  that  organization.  He 
also  contributed  to  churches.  He  felt  that 
the  Salvation  Army,  in  its  field,  wat  attempt- 
ing to  do  the  same  thing  he  was  doing  in 
his  field — to  bring  help  to  the  great  massee 
of  people  who  really  needed  help." 

He  wanted  desperately  to  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  every  American.  Essentially, 
that  is  why  he  lived,  and  that  is  why  he 
worked  so  hard  all  the  day^  of  his  life.  He 
wanted  to  help  mankind. 

Edison's  moat  important  Inventions  were 
not  happy  chance.  Tbey  were  planned. 
And  they  were  planned  to  help  the  greatest 
number  of  persona  at  the  cheapest  possible 
cost.  He  waa  a  man  with  a  one-track  mind 
when  he  set  out  to  invent  something  that  he 
knew,    if    invented,    would    help    the    great 


Por  example.  In  experimentations  leading 
up  to  the  Invention  of  the  incandescent 
electric  light,  he  ran  Into  docena  of  facta 
that  would  have  helped  him  invent  some« 
thing  else  that  would  be  commorelally 
profitable  and  useful.  He  would  )ol  down 
such  a  note  as  this;  "go-and-ao  would  bo 
usofiU  ta  donetrtieuai  a  beiutng  dtvlot." 


But  he  would  not  let  conccmmltart  facta 
draw  bim  away  from  hU  original  purpose. 
He  discovered  truths  and  made  notes  of 
phenomena  that  were  useful  to  othe  aclen- 
tisu  in  Inventing  a  whole  line  of  "minor" 
inventions  compared  to  those  which  he 
himself  was  trying  to  perfect.  He  would 
not  aUow  himself  to  be  shunted  8w;iy  from 
his  original  goal— to  invent  a  lig'.it  that 
would  be  useful  In  every  home,  or  tt  Invent 
a  talking  machine  that  could  bring  enter- 
tainment to  all  the  people. 

In  the  small,  but  distinguished,  proup  of 
Nineteenth  Century  Inventors,  all  o]  whom 
have  achieved  Immortal  fame,  Editor,  s  views 
were  well  known  and  reepected,  for  each  of 
the  great  men  In  bla  own  field  who  ki  ew  him 
also  held  his  great  intellect  In  awe.  He  eon- 
trtbuted  to  their  work— and  they  to  nis. 

This  little  group  Included  Henry  Pod.  who, 
at  a  crucial  period  In  hla  wurk  on  the  dt* 
velnpment  n^  a  gaaollne  engine,  v/as  en* 
eouraged  by  Bdiaon;  Ougllelmo  Msr.'oni,  to 
whom  Idlaun  sold  the  patents  that  hp||>ed 
make  wireless  practleable;  Harvey  Pirestnne, 
the  Mreat  tire  inventor;  Luthet  lurhi  itk,  the 
botanist,  with  whom  Rdiaint  ««Tiifd;  Dr. 
Charles  Frottui  ■temmeta,  the  eitctriral 
getiuiB 

N»  knew  sll  of  the  great  and  nei.r  great 
In  virtually  every  field  of  American  eudesvor, 
■ut  ynti  would  never  have  known  li  If  you 
hsd  wallet,  for  him  to  tell  you.  Mi  never 
bitanted  nf  knowing  either  Preslient  or 
prince  He  knew  every  President  ft  m  Ru* 
therford  n  Haves—Arthur,  Clevelant .  Hnrri* 
son,  MrKlnIvy,  Theodore  llnoeevel  .  Taft, 
Wilson,  Harding.  Coolldge.  and  Hoover, 

If  there  waa  one  leaion,  however,  he  would 
have  taught  the  world.  It  Is  that  min  mtist 
think  and  work  if  all  men  are  to  be  helped. 
If  the  human  race  ever  reachea  that  pinnacle 
of  prosperity  for  which  men  have  yearned 
through  uncounted  centuries.  All  1  is  adult 
life,  Edison  kept  this  framed  quoti  ticn  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  hla  labcrat  :<ry  and 
office: 

"There  la  no  expedient  to  which  a  man 
will  not  resort  to  avoid  the  real  labor  of 
thinking." 


The  End  of  the  Beg inninf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10, 1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  undtr  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Edna 
Lonlgan  from  Human  Events: 

Thi  End  or  thx  BEciNNiNa 
(By  Edna  Lonigan) 

The  New  Deal  Is  dead  but  the  evil  that  it 
did  lives  on.  Because  it  is  now  without  a 
leader,  a  party,  or  even  a  symbol  we  tend 
to  forget  how  deep  were  the  changes  .t  made. 
and  how  much  effort  will  be  needed  to  repair 
the  damage  wrought. 

Political  changes  in  this  country  after  1933 
are  usually  pictttred  as  a  growth  in  the  power 
of  the  Executive,  or  even  of  one  man.  Such 
superficial  analysis  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
New  Deal  waa  part  of  a  world-wide  retreat 
from  responsible  representative  government 
which  began  a  generation  ago  and  has  now 
become  almoet  tmlversal. 

The  people  of  the  United  Static  were 
almoet  uncorisclously  swept  into  this  rout. 
We  lived  for  14  years  in  a  revolution,  but  It 
was  revolution  under  an  anesthetic.  The 
change  In  American  government  was  the 
work  of  appointed  omelals.    Moet  eitiiana 
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were  outside  what  Human  Events  has  well 
descrit>ed  as  our  own  Iron  cvurtain. 

Neither  the  death  of  Mi.  Roosevelt  nor 
the  Republican  congressional  victory  has 
ended  this  counterrevolution  against  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Republic. 
But  the  Congress  now  about  to  convene  can 
at  least  bring  the  crisis  into  the  light.  The 
final  decision  can  then  be  made  by  alerted 
voters,  rather  than  by  officials  who  stand  to 
gain  from  further  surrepitlous  growth  of 
their  power. 

Americans  are  disheartened  because  our 
efloru  to  make  a  "peoples  peace"  have  been 
met  with  doubt  and  cynicism.  The  reason 
Is  that  we  do  not  know  what  we  mean  when 
we  talk  of  a  people'a  peace  and  are  even 
uncertain  as  to  whether  we  want  free  en- 
terprise or  an  offlcially  planned  economy  at 
home.  Iveryone  outside  the  United  States 
reoognlies  the  split  thst  runs  through  our 
contemporary  poUtlosI  thinking  And  as 
we  solemnly  attempt  to  decide  the  future 
of  other  natloiis,  of  which  we  know  little  or 
nothing,  It  would  seem  reaaonable  to  de* 
vote  At  least  N  piirllun  of  our  liuelligeiice  to 
our  (iwti  future, 

American  polltloal  Instliutluni  no  longer 
rest,  as  furmerly,  upon  hard  rock.  Tits 
griiund  beneath  them  hM  b«an  mtnad,  We 
esnnnt  have  p«ace  at  home  or  p«M«  in  the 
world  until  our  own  roundailoni  have  been 
reMtnblUhed. 

tl 

All  over  the  world,  governmenu  have  en- 
larged their  economic  powers  since  1911. 
But  this  has  happened  as  a  sequel  to  an* 
other,  less  obvious,  revolution  under  way  In 
the  political  field.  Two  CBtaclysms  have 
Joined  to  make  the  tidal  wave  of  change  In 
our  time. 

The  economic  Innovation  was  to  develop 
the  role  of  government  as  an  agent  of  pro-, 
ductlon.  Under  many  different  forms,  gov- 
ernments have  taken  over  the  direction  of 
capital  and  markets.  The  new  economic  role 
of  the  state  as  enterpriser  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  national  workshops  of  1848  in 
Prance.  The  lavish  promises  made  for  these 
ateliers  natlonaux  are  still  repeated.  Their 
lugubrious  failure  Is  forgotten. 

State  socialism,  however  begun,  soon  shifts 
to  an  oligarchy  in  which  a  small  elite  as- 
sumes control  of  the  productive  life  of  the 
nation.  The  voters  have  far  less  influence 
on  its  higher  strategy  than  have  small  stock- 
holders of  a  big  corporation.  The  voters  can- 
not sell  tbeU-  shares  and  Invest  elsewhere 
when  governmental  mistakes  are  made. 

The  political  revolution  of  our  time  de- 
pends on  the  technique  of  organizing  voters 
Into  masses.  It  was  first  perfected  by  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  France,  whose  as- 
sets— recognizable  by  Americans — were  a 
well-known  family  name  and  demagogic  skill 
In  manipulating  crowds.  Blocs  of  voters, 
swayed  by  deceitfully  clever  propaganda,  give 
the  man  who  organizes  them  the  plebiscites 
he  needs  to  be  returned  to  office  again  and 
again.  So  Louis  Napoleon,  elected  President 
of  France  in  1848  by  over  five  million  votes, 
had  himself  made  Emperor,  In  1852,  by  a  pleb- 
iscite of  eight  million  votes.  In  the  words  of 
an  English  historian  (E.  Lipmonl :  "The  funda- 
mental Idea  underlying  the  Napoleonic  regime 
was  that  of  inverted  democracy,  Caesarism 
founded  upon  a  popular  basis." 

Nap>oleon  III,  as  he  called  himself  to  ex- 
ploit the  name  of  his  famous  uncle,  solved 
the  problem  of  establishing  personal  power 
in  the  era  of  universal  suffrage.  He  showed 
how  the  right  to  vote  could  be  neutralized  by 
propaganda;  how.  without  depriving  th?  citi- 
aens  of  their  franchise,  a  skillful  leader 
could  keep  them  from  voting  the  government 
party  out  and  the  opposition  In.  Inverted 
democracy  restored  the  Prince. 

Tears  later  Hitler  aaw  how  to  adapt  in- 
verted democracy  to  the  age  of  radio.  "Men 
are  won  leas  by  the  written  than  by  the 
•poketi  word,"  he  said  in  the  preface  to  Mela 


Kampf.      Roosevelt  wrote  practically  noth- 
ing, other  than  speeches. 

The  undermining  of  a  free  s^wlety  from 
within,  by  calculated  debauchery  of  Its  cltl- 
ssens,  has  a  long  tradition.  Bread  :;>nd  circuses 
In  Rome:  art  and  poison  in  Flor<;  nee — much 
the  same  wiles  are  described  by  all  the  great 
political  writers.  Circe  who,  with  siren  voice 
and  sweet  song,  turned  men  into  pigs  and 
made  them  forget  their  natural  dlgnlky,  was 
no  Idle  myth.  That  legend  showii  the  way  In 
which  the  practical  Greeks  taught  each  gen- 
eration the  hazards  of  political  life. 

Louis  Napoleon  Is  nouble  prlniarily  as  ths 
first  of  the  modern  Caesars,  marching  at  the 
head  of  columtu  of  docile  voteri.  choriulng 
"Tal  Yal;  Teal  Test;  Gull  Dull '  aa  the  oaae 
may  be.  Today  any  leader  with  a  maas  fol- 
lowing will  outstrip  ths  little  Napoleon  by 
taking  over  ecunumic  as  well  as  p.illtlcal  con* 
troi.  Any  party— like  the  British  Labor 
Party— which  begliia  by  stormliig  the  ecu* 
nomio  heights  will  aoon  be  cuntMlled  by  Uit 
party  leader  most  akilled  In  using  SonapartUt 
blnos  In  his  ollmh  to  power.  I'he  man  to 
wall  h  In  Riigland  Is  the  man  who  aapiies  lu 
be  Attlee'i  aucoeeaor. 
ni 

The  same  double  (politionl  and  MdMmlo) 
revoluiioii  that  tiwk  pla««  in  Oi*rmany  niid 
ItuKRin  hiiR  been  niocetdlng  here,  lut  lit  the 
UnliPd  Htntra,  ali>rpliig  pllla  were  uaed  In- 
stead of  cunccntiatiun  camps. 

No  one  In  the  administration  actually 
"planned  It  that  way."  A  few  clever  men 
saw  that  with  lump*sum  nppruprlatluns  they 
could  spend  Incrcnstiig  nmountii  of  money 
for  pur|X)ses  so  vngue  and  nublt  that  Con* 
greu  Would  not  oppose  them  The  big 
spending  agencies  were  the  political  arm  for 
the  creation  of  a  mass  following  and  a  propa- 
ganda front.  Harry  Hopkins  kept  first  place 
among  New  Dealers  because  he  i>est  under- 
stood the  arts  of  Bonapartlst  collectivism. 
Many  people  still  think  of  "blocs"  as  pres- 
sure groups.  A  pressure  group  v>ant8  to  in- 
fluence the  law;  a  bloc  merely  surrenders 
judgment  to  the  chief. 

The  New  Deal  democracy  was  not  a  repre- 
sentative party,  based  on  free  Individual 
choices,  but  a  pyramid  of  blocs — farmers, 
labor.  Jews.  Negroes,  southern  Democrats, 
little  businessmen,  etc.;  there  was  the  right 
bait  for  all  of  them.  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, from  the  destroyer-bases  deal  to  Tehran 
and  Yalta,  was  not  the  policy  of  a  govern- 
ment answerable  to  its  cltizen.s.  Again  It 
was  like  the  personal  rule  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
of  whom  Bismarck  said:  "He  was  vaguely 
aware  that  he  needed  a  war." 

Congress  saw  what  was  going  on,  but 
nevertheless  surrendered — in  effeut — the  all- 
Important  power  of  the  purse.  Congres- 
sional alertness  made  it  necessary,  however, 
that  the  coup  d'etat  in  the  United  States 
should  not  be  alarming.  Thus  the  American 
experiment  in  collectivism  showt-d  that  the 
leader  need  not  have  a  secret  police  if  he  has 
enough  flat  money  to  lull  the  voters  to  sleep. 

Many  people  noted  the  rise  of  l:ureaucraUc 
collectivism  in  the  economic  sphere  but  wist- 
fully expected  that  Congress  would  stop  it. 
Others  observed  the  Unking  of  incongruous 
blocs,  but  hopefully  assumed  tlat  an  old- 
fashioned  bankruptcy  would  end  Irresponsi- 
ble government.  Few  realized  that  the  gov- 
ernment which  manipulates  the  masses  can 
have  lu  own  managed  currency,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  stopped  by  insoliency.  The 
confluence  of  two  revolutions  basi  so  magni- 
fied the  power  of  the  State  in  our  time  that 
none  of  the  traditional  defenses  of  society  can 
be  counted  on  to  protect  the  latter. 

IV 

The  war  was  fought  without  waking  us 
from  our  dream.  While  the  people  supplied 
aoldlers  and  guns,  political  stran-gists  of  ths 
inner  circle  consolidated  the  all-powerful 
state.  At  the  end  of  the  war  they  had  aa- 
aembled  all  the  money  and  all  the  powers  tbay 


needed  to  continue  the  collectlvlst  leadership 
state  in  peacetime. 

By  the  accident  of  Roosevelt's  death  theea 
powers  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  President 
who  has  not  used  them  for  the  purpoee  for 
which  they  were  designed  The  votare  freed 
themselves  from  the  spell  when  Clroe'e  eong 
was  stilled.  Now  the  question  is  whether 
Americans  can  learn  to  confront.  In  a  few 
years  of  grace,  the  problems  that  Europeans 
have  failed  to  solve  In  the  century  since  1848. 

Napoleon  III  and  Hitler  are  not  Important 
for  their  personal  vices.  They  are  historically 
significant  because  they  so  skillfully  exploited 
the  real  weakness  of  urban  Indtutrial  aociaty, 
the  maaaea  who  have  no  education  In  freedom. 
Both  Madlaun  and  Jeffereon  foreaaw  that 
weakness,  and  warned  us  against  It. 

Tlie  American  Republic  cannot  now  be  re* 
stored  without  a  struggle  Power  seekere  do 
not  stop  unleaa  they  are  stopped.  Would<be 
leaders,  like  WnliMt  mMI  fwiwi,  kitow  how  to 
oonvart  mass  propufbiuia  Into  absolutist  puw* 
•r.  The  Oommumsts  lead  from  the  rear. 
They  have  adopted  all  the  Nail  techniques  fitr 
building  the  leadership  stale  by  inverted  de* 
ntiMTnrv  Only  itrenier  atreiiKtti  hum  Mreatar 
rulth  will  atop  them  The  Conatiiuiion  win* 
noi  nave  ua  The  qiiewtloii  u  whether  we  are 
Wise  and  strong  enuugh  lu  save  the  Uunstliu- 
tlon. 

In  all  probability  the  year  that  Is  dawning 
will  show  whether  we  have  It  in  us  to  giva 
an  afllrmative  answer. 


The  Tariff  liiut 

EXTENSION  OF  KEMARK8 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PCMNSTLVANia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10. 1947 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorials  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  February  6  and 
7,  1947: 

[Prom  the  Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  Pebruarf 
6.  1947 1 

TASirr  TSICKKXT 

When  Under  Secretary  of  State  William  L. 
Clayton  succeeded  In  getting  Republican 
leaders  in  Congress  interested  in  an  escape- 
clause  compromise  on  the  tariff  Issue,  he  got 
away  with  the  slickest  bit  of  gold  bricking 
seen  in  Washington  in  many  months. 

He  succeeded  In  upsetting  the  GOP  Ur- 
Ifl  allnement  and  caused  a  serious  delay  to 
Republican  plans  for  tariff  amendments,  by 
offering  them  something  they  already  had. 

That's  about  as  good  a  trick  as  selling  a 
man  bis  own  house. 

Fully  to  understand  the  Irony  of  the  situ- 
ation, a  little  background  is  necessary.  The 
Republican  Party  recently  came  back  into 
power  after  years  of  protesting  the  New  Deal's 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  on  the  grounds 
these  were  robbing  American  Industry  and 
labor  of  the  protections  of  adequate  tariffs 

The  rank  and  flle  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bership Is  as  fully  committed  as  ever  to  the 
protective  principles  which  have  been  the 
backbone  of  the  party  since  its  first  few 
years  of  life.  Nevertheless,  within  the  party 
are  a  few  so-called  IntemationalUts  who 
have  been  fooled  by  the  propaganda  of  global 
free  trade. 

A  split  between  these  factions  has  threat- 
ened the  Republican  membership  in  Congreea 
since  that  body  met. 

Meanwhile  the  New  Dealers,  armed  with 
power  to  use  further  tsriff  cuU  of  60  percent 
as  a  bargaming  power  in  foreign  politloa. 


sm 
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Thta  propoaal  to  aet  forth  by  the  New  Torfe 
Ttmaa  In  the  following  worda: 

"Under  the  new  plan,  which  wll  I 
b«   adopted  rrt^ardleas  of  oppoalt 
Houaa.  the  administration  wUl 
writ*  mto  ewry  trade  agreement 
eign  countries  a  provision  under 
party  to  the  agreement  could  modi 
draw  any  tartfl  cut  that  was  work 
hardship  on  any  enterprise  " 

A  great  many  casual  followers  o 
fight  greeted  this  as  a  happy 
were   somewhat   surprised    that, 
amoothtng    down    the    developing 
seemed  to  have  made  It  still  more 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
slippery  piece  of  double  talk  that 
fool  anyone  a  minute — certainly 
qualified  to  dlsc\iss  tariff  issues. 

It's  already  being  done. 

This  statement  Is  perfectly  eas 
The  texu  of  all  trade  agreement; 
first  one  or  two  experimental  ones 
aacapa  clausaa  of  aome  kind, 
have  been  standardised,  and  ari 
with  what  is  offered  by  the  new 

Por  a  more  detaiied  statement 
tar.  turn   back   to  the  record  of 
Oowimtttee  on  Ways  and  Means  or 
AfTvements  Act     The  date  is  Apti 
Tha  witness  Is  tha  Uonorabla  Oac 
Chairman  of  the  United  SUt«a 
mission,  submitting  s  prepared  su 
behalf  of  the  extension  of  tha  sc 

Hera   is   what   ha  said   about 
ciauae.  now  submlttad  as  a  frash 
a  coropromlsa; 

"In  onltr  to  prouet  against 
•ItuaUooa  which  may  davrtop  af 
a§raaaMnt  ts  made,  mors  gsnerai 
•re  raqulrad  than  thoaa  which 
vidual  cuncaaaluos.     •     •     • 

"Such   a    provialon   was  ftrst 
tiM  i«r«aiiiant  with  Argantlna 
on  Oetotar  it.  1M1>.  articla  XI 
■Upulataa  th^t  atthar  country  ma 
ttoa  arnumamant  in  whots  or  m  pa  ' 
noCAea.  in  tlM  avaot  that  any 

to  pr«)tidwa  lu  indusuy  or 
•b4  that  It  Is  found  tmpoaalMa  to 
■Mttar  aatlsfaetorily      •     * 

"Pr»ctleaUy  ftll  agraamanta 
parmitunf  ^|UoU  artloo 
of  •ny  lifeMhMad  article 
tatad  bf  govammantal  maaatiraa 
ragttlata  or  eontrol  the  production 
•upply.  or  prtoa  of  ths  like 
or  to  Increase  tha  labor  cost  uf 
of  Btach  •rtlclas.'* 

It  Bifht  b«  obMTMd  that  a  et^  raadtng 
d  the  trade  agraaments  would  as*  m  to  make 
tt  TirtuaUy  mandatory  upon  thi  Praaldant 
to  Instot  that  soma  stich  e8cap«(  elatua  b« 
inaarted  in  •!!  tba  acraamrata. 
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PTWpspHMlfM  Hitillhfl  «'•  »a«s  \h»  «r«4la> 
iiftamaht  whama  aft  Mhttfitii  (hsir  pi>b- 
iMflf  Ml  Iha  sMNipa  rIaUM  M  MM  priMi««fMl 
^ht  In  «hs  Bimwiiil  impttmm  tha 
plan  haa  H<iw*v*f ,  l««  Slhar  a^iit^Msdly  ii*w 
tKHnt»  «)ti«  in  |iv#  all  inl»r«Mi«<Nl  partias  a 
ri#Nring  b*fofs  isrlff  rhanu^*  al*  put  InUi 
•ff»e(.  and  ths  SMWind  in  rail  MtNit)  other 
Cahlnst  mi>mbarB  bastdea  the  Stiiie  Depart* 
men*  U)  ba«'ks«4ip  In  making  MM|  iMMton, 

Now  far  thsaa  pninU  are  frmit  balng  naw 
can  be  shown  tn  a  single  quotation  frfmi  nona 
other  than  Mr  Oayton  hlm«elf  in  the  Houaa 
Ways  and  Maans  Committee  hearings  slrsMly 
refrrrad  to  (April  JO   IMfti 

"Tha  art  (laclprocal  Trade  AgreemenU 
Act  I  aaya  that  before  any  trade  agreement  U 
rnncludad  we  must  make  a  publK  announc*- 
ment  of  Inlenilon  to  negotlaU  auch  agraa- 
mant  and  give  all  Intaraatad  peraons  »n  09- 
portuntty  to  present  their  views;  moraovar, 
ttaa  act  provides  that  prior  to  making  an 
agraement.  information  and  advice  shall  ba 
soi«ht  from  the  Untud  Sutes  Tariff  Com- 
mlsslon.  tha  DepartmenU  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  and  other  Oovernment  agenclea." 

The  boldness  of  presenting  these  polnU  as 
being  a  new  ground  for  compromise,  when 
they  have  existed  since  the  act  was  written. 
Is  staggering.  This  Is  audacity,  with  a 
vengeance. 

Of  course,  the  trickery  back  of  the  move 
Is  easy  to  see. 

The  Republican  majority  is  being  offered 
what  Is  called  a  compromise — a  list  of  "con- 
cessions" which  concede  nothing.  Since  the 
public  at  large  Is  wholly  unaware  of  the 
true  nature  of  thaaa  datalls,  and  since  many 
Republican  Congreasmen  themselves  are 
unacr^ualnted  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
the  tendency  will  be  to  accept  the  proposals 
at  their  face  value. 

•nie  expected  reaction  will  be  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  bis  staff  have  made  a  fair 
and  honest  effort  to  meet  the  Republicans 
halfway— when  nothing  of  the  sort  has 
happened 

None  of  these  "safeguards"  has  safe- 
guarded industry  and  farming  la  the  past. 

Trotting  them  out  now  as  something  new 
and  conciliatory  Is  the  most  blatant  sort  of 
political  trickery.  1 

I  Prom  the  Bristol   (Pa  >   Cotirlar  of  Febru- 
ary 7.  1M7| 
A  TikMXwr  Lxcsirs 

EnterlnR  Into  current  arguments  over  the 
tartff  lasue  to  an  tmaglnstive  tale  which 
might  be  called  the  MrKlnley  legend. 

ThU  Is  to  tho  effect  that  President  lIcKln- 
lay.  one  of  the  moat  ardent  supporters  of  the 
protective  tariff,  underwent  a  sort  of  death> 
bad  rapentanre  and  r«-n<iunced  this  faith  as 
tha  last  act  of  his  life. 

The  evidence  U  tha  teat  of  the  addreaa 
which  ha  want  to  Buffalo  to  deliver  on  Sep. 
temhar  6,  1901  He  was  aagaaatngUrt  at  • 
public  racaptinn  tha  followtafjtey. 

In  the  eoufva  of  hto  ramarka.  he  made  tha 
following  statamant; 

"A  system  which  provides  n  mutual  9t- 
rhanga  of  commodities  Is  manifestly  essen- 
tial to  tha  continued  and  healthful  growth 
of  our  eiport  trade.  •  •  •  We  should 
take  from  our  rurtomers  such  of  their  prod* 
urts  as  we  can  tiaa  wtthotlt  haitn  to  our  In- 
duntries  and  labor.  Raclproclty  Is  the  mu- 
tMl  outgrowth  of  our  wonderful  Industrial 
daaalofwnent  undar  tha  domastic  policy  now 
nrmly  aatabltshad."  j 

TtaM  ksa  baan  qtiotad  a  thdtiMnd  timaa 
by  Ntv  DmU  prepafgndtots  for  global  free 
trade.  In  an  attempt  to  argua.  first,  that 
what  the  martyred  Prastdent  said  in  tha 
cloaing  hours  of  his  life  was  Inooitolstant  with 
tha  Republican  Party's  tariff  poaltlon  prior 
to  that  time:  and  aaeond.  that  It  committed 
Prcaklcnt  llcKinley— If  not  indeed  tha  whole 
Republican  Party— to  support  the  Roosevelt- 
BttU  profram  of  raclprocal-trada  agreementa. 


^.f  *«ampt*.  *  !•«  <!•?•  un  Thninii  t 

mi*Hm  Nil  srrtaiil  Wa*  l>e«l  pr<'i«««'»»i»t  niu^g 
(••iiiniu  spiiaNrsii  iiniil  reeenily  in  ih*  f'litiM* 
(Islphi)!  Harftril  add  nnw  la  in  tha  l*«'hiiig 
nullelin,  riimnteMlad  with  much  tan  asi  1  on 
Ilia  ln«^nisi«tanfy  of  Hepubllfan*  who  «oii 
red  rarnaiutns  in  ohs^tvanca  of  llrKiiilay 
Day  hut  at  iha  same  lime  were  busy  try. 
Iii»  Ui  curb  tha  tiade-agrfmienU  pru«  ntn. 
Now  It  may  ba  statad  rnieg'irirally  that  1  ttii*a 
who  uaa  thto  iagand  must  fall  under  nn*  of 
two  hesdUiRi  Th(>«e  who  have  laarnad  ao 
llttia  about  tariff  htotorj  Uit  thay  arc 
gullible  enough  to  ba  taJian  In  \if  Iha  leiiand, 
and  ttioaa  who  know  batter  thamaalvaa,  but 
pan  tha  story  along  hoping  thair  hei.rarf 
wilt  ba  gullible  enough  to  believe  It 

The  legend  aa  told  almply  Un't  true. 
Neither  are  tha  two  llnaa  of  rtaaoning  It  it 
■uppoaad  to  prove. 

Of  couraa  lIcKlntey  made  the  apeech.  But 
there  was  nothing  new  in  his  views.  Noi  did 
thaaa  views  have  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  prcaant  trada-agreemenU  schemes. 
Reciprocity  of  the  form  which  McKlnley 
advocated  had  been  standard  Republican 
doctrine  for  better  than  10  years  at  tha 
time  of  the  speech  In  question.  This  can  l>a 
proved  by  the  most  superficial  research. 

Por  example,  the  Republican  platform  of 
1892,  9  years  earlier,  said: 

"We  point  to  the  success  of  the  Republi- 
can policy  of  reciprocity,  under  which  our 
export  trade  has  vastly  Increased  and  new 
and  enlarged  markets  have  been  opened  tor 
the  products  of  our  farms  and  workshops." 

Said  the  1896  Republican  platform,  upon 
which  McKlnley  was  elected  President: 

"We  believe  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity 
arrangements  negotiated  by  the  last  Re- 
publican administration  was  a  national 
calamity.  •  •  •  Protection  and  reclproc- 
rty  are  twin  measures  of  Republican  policy 
and  go  hand  In  hand." 

80  much  for  the  theory  that  McKlnley  s 
"last  words"  were  Inconsistent  with  the  Re- 
publican Party's  stand  on  tariffs. 

As  to  their  bearing  on  the  currer.t  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements,  this  to  a  matter 
hinging  solely  upon  what  the  word  "rec- 
iprocity" meant  to  McKlnley  and  what  It 
meant  under  the  New  Deal. 

What  it  meant  to  McKlnley  and  to  the 
Republican  Party  to  easy  to  show.  The  En- 
cyclopedia Brltannlca,  fourteenth  e<lltlon. 
written  and  publlahed  between  1929  and 
1933,  Just  before  tha  New  Deal  came  to  power, 
puu  the  daflniUon  In  authoritative  form  aa 
follows^ 

"Reciprocity,  the  condition  or  state  of  be- 
ing reciprocal,  etc.,  etc.  In  a  more  particu- 
lar eenae,  reciprocity  to  •  apaelal  arrangement^ 
between  two  nations  undar  which  the  cituerto 
of  each  obtain  advantagea  or  prtvilegea  in 
tbair  trading  relations  with  each  other 
*  *  *  In  the  United  SUtea,  reciprocity  to 
tha  term  applied  to  tha  concaasions  or  ar> 
rangcmanta  made  between  that  country  and 
another  without  raferenca  to  any  third 
country  Tbua  In  tha  United  Butea  thare 
Is  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff,  tha  rata* 
of  tha  maximum  tariff  being  enforced  on  tha 
goods  of  those  countries  which  have  no  rec- 
iprocity treaty  with  tha  United  Butas.  and 
tha  rataa  of  tha  minimum  on  certain 
producu  of  thoee  eountrlea,  have  by  a  rac* 
iprority  treaty,  glvait  special  advantagae  or 
concaMions  to  certain  prodticta  of  the  Unltad 
States." 

The  policy  of  the  reciprocal -trade  afrtt* 
mentM  now  In  effect  differ*  in  avery  im- 
portant point  in  Its  intarpratatlon  of  "rec- 
iprocity," 

McKlnley  reciprocity  was  between  thto 
country  and  some  one  other  favored  nation- 
one  standing  In  a  special  geographic,  politi- 
cal, or  trade  position  and  therefore  given 
conceaalons  which  were  withheld  from  other 
nations. 


Al'I'ENDlX  TO  THE  CONtiUEHSlONAL  RECORD 
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Ai  nn  n*mp\i,  ttiMi  intfrMtntf  miv  flii 
liilii  lh»  hialnfy  of  hli  iV(*IUMM<liy  Ngrsshtiiiil 
wHh  tiM<«il  th  Nluiii  (or  niii  prumtM)  iit*i  to 
Iffvy  a  IhMIT  up(*ii  ili»  im^Mirts  u(  vnffM  riuin 
Braiti,  ttiRi  imlKMi  mada  largr  and  halpful 
eoncpsainnt  cuiicarniiig  otir  ahipment  uf 
variuui  of  nur  pruducta  Into  thHt  nouniry, 
Thto  WAS  true  raclpriKMiy— a  ipaclal  under* 
•landing  between  tlia  two  natluiis,  heiptul 
to  both. 

in*  Rooiflvalt-Mull  achaina  li  not  truly 
NOlprooal  In  any  Mnsa  of  tha  word.  Tha 
agraamcnts  are  worked  out  with  a  alngla 
foreign  nation,  It  to  true— but  the  concea- 
tloM  baooma  available  to  all.  Wr  "imrgnin" 
with  Franca,  for  example,  and  prrhip*  win 
a  oonegMton— but  Balglum,  Inglnnd,  Caech- 
oalovakla.  and  all  other  countries  get  tha 
benefit  of  our  reductions  without  any  con- 
cessions on  their  part. 

Undar  the  McKlnley  Idea,  the  principal 
thing  was  to  protect  American  industry  and 
labor.  The  reciprocity  plan  was  closely  in- 
tegrated with  a  strongly  protective  systam 
of  tariffs. 

Under  Rooaevelt  and  Hull,  on  the  contrary, 
the  trade  agreements  were  a  device  to  tear 
down  tariff  protections.  In  about  1.2C0  sep- 
arate items,  tariffs  have  been  drastically  re- 
duced to  all  nations — In  most  of  them,  a  60- 
percent  cut.  The  State  Defmrtment  to  now 
threatening  to  cut  the  remaining  tariffs  an- 
other 50  percent. 

In  the  technlcr.l  end  of  the  matter,  there 
are  other  very  Important  differences.  For 
Instance,  the  Republican  reciprocity  program 
kept  the  tariff  power  In  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, where  the  Constitution  placed  it;  the 
President  had  only  transient  authority  un- 
der sllding-scale  rates.  By  the  present 
scheme,  all  the  authority  is  delegated  by  Con- 
gress to  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Again.  Republican  reciprocity  safeguarded 
the  right  of  all  Americans  to  seek  redress 
and  protect  themselves  by  recourse  to  the 
courts — as  the  Constitution  clearly  Intended. 
The  present  scheme  makes  it  wholly  Impos- 
sible for  any  person  Injured  by  tariff  changes 
to  appeal  to  the  judiciary.  It  has  not  been 
possible  even  to  review  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act.  althoxigh  a  great  many  lawyers 
believe  It  a  clear  violation. 

The  fundamental  purposes  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent. Reciprocity,  to  McKlnley,  was  a  de- 
vice of  building  up  and  strengthening  the 
American  economy;  of  enriching  thto  country 
and  Its  people. 

The  Roosevelt-Hull  scheme  Is  a  gadget  with 
which  to  play  International  politics— an  au- 
thorization for  them  to  trade  out  the  Inter- 
ests of  American  Indtutry  and  labor  for  pre- 
tended or  fancied  baneflu  to  aoroa  foreign 
country. 

Trying  to  tag  thU  aa  a  McKlnley  Idea  to 
preposterous. 


Propoicd  Salt  of  Town  of  Drtf  crion, 
Utah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or  tTTAM 

IN  THI  H0U8I  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVC8 

Monday,  February  10. 1947 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  Insert- 
ing in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
house  concurrent  memorial  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  relat- 


ing In  ihf*  dinpoMMl  of  ihi>  town  of  i:)r»«»r* 
tun,  Utah: 

Wharaaa  Ihf  War  Aaatia  Aitmlnlattalltm  to 
advert laing  nnd  offarttig  for  snla  aa  a  linll  aata 
the  riitirs  town  uf  UtMMrrtoii,  Utah,  ronsUl* 

Ing  nf  004  (lwi>tlitigii,  ti77  nrrps  uf  lanri,  a  dor. 
mitory,  srhunlhousr,  luNipiiat,  rhurfh,  thaa- 
tar,  itora  buildings,  wataiworks  syatain,  aawar 
ayatam,  and  alactrlr*li4hting  syntetn,  and 

Wlirrens  tha  town  of  DrHgrrtoii  wna  built 
by  the  aovernmnit  duriiiii  tha  wnr  for  tha 
piirp«tsa  of  houKing  rmpio)ees  of  the  Oanrva 
mina  at  a  onat  of  more  than  •A.OOOOOO;  and 

Whareaa  tha  aala  of  this  town  as  a  unit 
aala  would  permit  but  (rw  bidders  lo  par- 
ticipate therein:  and 

Whereas  tnid  sale  would  preclude  people 
In  ordinnry  circumstances  from  parMcipat* 
Ing;  and 

Whereas  the  buildings  and  homes  of  thto 
town  are  now  occupied  by  tenants  who  are 
employeea  of  the  large  coal  mines  In  that 
vicinity  and  by  veterans  of  World  War  II:  and 

Whereas  there  to  much  concern  and  uiirest 
among  the  present  occupants  of  the  build- 
ings over  the  proposed  sale  since  It  pre- 
cludes them  from  purchasing  any  of  the 
homes  and  lots;  and 

Whereas  bids  are  to  be  received  for  the 
purchase  of  thto  entire  town  as  a  unit  sale 
on  or  before  2  p.  m..  February  14,  1947,  at 
Building  No.  3,  1710  South  Redwoo<:l  Road. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah :  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  iitate  of 
Utah  (the  Governor  concurring  therein). 
That  we  urge  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  from 
sale  as  a  single  unit  the  town  of  Drtigerton. 
Utah,  and  that  all  bids  received  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  town  as  a  unit  be  canceled;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  each  house  and  lot  In  said 
town  be  offered  for  sale  at  a  fixed  price,  first, 
to  the  present  occupants  of  said  home,  sec- 
ond, to  veterans  of  World  War  II,  and  third, 
to  other  Interested  persons;  that  such  sale 
be  made  upon  the  conditions  of  a  reasonable 
down  payment  and  reasonable  terms;  and  be 
it   further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  President  and 
Congress  to  give  their  Immediate  attention 
to  this  matter:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
be  directed  to  Immediately  send  a  copy  of 
thto  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  of  tha 
United  SUtas  Congreas  from  Utah. 


Daatk  bj  Beetle:  Oregon  Timber  Facet 
New  Threat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaaooN 

IN  THI  H0U81  or  REPRESENTATIVI8 

Monday,  February  10, 1947 

Mr.    ANGELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
CRD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Robert  E.  Mahaflay  from  the  Sunday 
Oregonlan  of  January  12. 1M7: 
Death  it  Bkxtli:  OatooN  TruBra  Pach  Ntw 
Tmssat — Owi  BiLtiow  Board  P«rr  or  PaiMC 
Pia  Dkad  oa  Drmo  w  South  xaw  CotJirmB  as 
Bvoa  Boas  Into  VALt;ABLt  Stands 
(By  Robert  E.  Mahaffay) 
Though  the  rain  may  hammer  It.  and  tba 
wind  snatch  rotighly  at  It,  the  reddtoh  diwt 


rmialM.  TlNtaa  Mi*tv  itHftlHiMi  ttrlfiN  In  Iha 
lUrh  artVtoM  Of  the  OiMtglaa  rti,  maan  Itituble, 
Itad  irtitibto. 

Thay  marli  IM  trail  of  as  daaimriiva  a 
horda  of  Ihaael  Hivauara  aa  (ha  OtagoM  iim* 
bar  ha*  avar  kiiowii  1h*y  s|iall  death  vast 
Mlaiida  iif  gaunt,  lMira*l)oniHl  trees  whaN  tha 
llviMM  fiiraai  waaitii  of  tiraan  aloMl  yaaMwday. 

The  t>>ugla«  fir  bark  brails,  nO  MffiT  UldM 
a  match  head,  dues  that  -1*  doing  it  now. 

All  astimatad  1,000,000  (MM  bi>aid  faet  of 
prima  timber  In  Oous  and  Duugiaa  Countiaa  Is 
dead  or  dying  Dying  now,  today  Tha  killer 
to  this  rrawlliig,  fiylnH.  boring  match  head 
A  kllirr  onr*flfih  of  nn  inch  long,  covered 
with  c«msplcuous  long  hairs 

After  the  Tlllnmook  burn  of  10Sf  It  to  estl* 
matad  that  armies  of  the  winged  Inaaets 
awarmad  savafaly  out  of  the  Are-ravagad  area 
and  In  8  yaars  took  the  life  out  of  aoo.000,000 
board  feat  of  timber  the  fiames  had  spared. 


roaaams  Kxpaaaa  alabm  ovaa  new  mbmaci 

In  thto  case  it's  worse.  It  may  cover  the 
entire  region,  and  foresters  are  wondering 
how  much  loss  there  wUl  be  when  the  next 
break-out  comes. 

Tomorrow's  threat  becomes  Immediate 
when  foresters,  normally  the  moat  oonaer- 
vatlve  of  men,  report: 

"No  condition  almllar  to  that  prevailing 
In  saw-timber  stands  on  the  upper  dralnag* 
of  the  Coos  and  MUicome  Rivers  has  previ- 
ously been  recorded." 

Attacks  of  thto  obscure  bark  beetle  occur 
In  cycles,  and  their  virulence  may  extend 
over  several  sreara.  The  moat  recent  flooding 
wave  of  the  beetles  in  Cooa  and  Douglas 
Counties  to  believed  to  have  reached  Its  peak 
between  1936  and  1941.  coming  as  an  Indi- 
rect result  of  the  dtoastrous  fires  in  the 
Bandon  and  nearby  forest  areas. 

What  causes  apprehension  among  foresters 
is  the  fact  that  new  aggression  of  unpre- 
dictable Importance  may  begin  at  any  time. 

There  to  a  growing  realization  that  If  tha 
bUl  Ion -dollar  Douglas-fir  Industry  to  to  be 
properly  safeguarded,  a  full  study  of  thto 
disregarded  danger  must  be  undertaken  at 
once. 

Thus  far.  only  the  most  cursory  investi- 
gation of  the  insect  haa  been  attempted — 
thto  despite  the  fact  that  Insect  menaces  in 
general  rank  second  only  to  fire  as  ravagers 
of  our  west-coast  forests. 

Although  little  Is  known  about  the  Doug- 
las-fir beetle.  Its  cousin,  the  pine  beetle,  has 
been  the  subject  of  intensive  study  for 
decades. 

Pabulotu,  Indeed,  are  aome  of  the  aup- 
praaalon  experiments  conducted  on  the  pine 
beetle.  Many  of  these  experlmenu  have 
failed,  but  they  have  led  eventually  to  deval* 
opment  of  what  promises  to  ba  an  effective 
and  practical  jneans  of  control. 

It  to  hoped  that  some  of  thto  experlenoe 
may  be  diverted  to  atudlaa  in  tha  Douglas 
fir  region. 

Closely  concerned  with  plne>t>aatla  eontrol 
efforts  In  tha  past  has  bean  John  Whiteside, 
asaoolau  antomologtot  with  the  Paderal  Bu- 
reau of  BiiUimology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 

"Once  the  pine- bark  beetle  attacks  a  tree, 
thare  to  no  known  way  of  destroying  tha 
Insect,"  Whltaslde  reported. 

"Wa  triad  avery  way  previously  used,  rao> 
ommended  or  suggested.  Wa  triad  felling 
tha  trees  and  burning  tha  bark.  Wo  tried 
sun-curing,  Wa  used  trap  trees— that 
means  dallberately  felling  traea  In  tha  hope 
that  the  beetles  would  fly  to  them  so  wa 
could  bum  the  stump. 


Loooiwo  or  urraano  rasas  taujwt  m  rtwaa 
"In  an  effort  to  eradicate  tha  population 
wa  logged  out  the  infeatad  treaa.  Wa  even 
experimented  with  chemical  injactlotto,  radio 
waves  and  electrocution.  We  actually  tried 
passing  hlgh-volugc  electricity  through  the 
trees.  Not  one  of  theee  methods  proved  to 
be  a  practical  solution  to  the  problem. 
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montba  before  tbia.  however,  tbe 

first  Indication  of  attack  appeared  in  tbe 
form  of  red  boring  du£t  lodged  in  the  bark 
crevlcea  or  bark  scales  akmg  the  trtmks  of  the 
infested  trees." 

Bedard  described  tbe  Invaders  as  reddish- 
brown  or  black,  cylindrical  in  farm  and  rather 
stout. 

"The  adult  females."  he  continued,  "lay 
eggs  which  hatch  Into  amali  white  legless 
grubs  or  larvae  with  small  beads.  They  vary 
in  size  according  to  their  age,  from  tbe  aizs 
of  a  sharp  pencil  point  when  flrst  hatched  to 
nearly  the  slae  of  the  adult  beetle.  The  larvae 
trans/onns  into  a  white  pupa  which  Is  an  in- 
tertnedlate  resting  itage  before  the  transfor- 
mation Into  the  adult  beetle  occurs. 

"Douglas  fir  beetles  emerge  from  ths  Uees 
or  logs  In  which  they  developed  and  fly  to  xm- 
tnfeatcd  ones.  Upon  arrival  at  the  fresh  host 
QMterlal  each  female,  followed  by  a  mala, 
bores  directly  through  the  batk  to  the  wood 
surface,  and  then  excavates  an  unbranched 
longitudinal  egg  gallery  up  the  tree  in  the 
Inner  bark,  grooving  the  wood  slightly. 

"The  beetles  bring  with  them  the  spares 
ot  a  blup-.nKlnlng  fungus  which  develops  tn 
the  conducting  tissues  of  the  tree  and  M/vfc« 
the  flow  of  water,  thus  ssslsting  the  bastlsn 
to  girdle  the  tree,  which  dies  in  a  few  weeks." 

Kiaing  of  the  trees  it  attributable  in  part, 
also,  to  the  longitudinal  gallery  or  mines  dug 
by  the  Isrvae.  Tbe  larvae  feed  on  the  cam- 
bium layer — the  soft,  pulpy,  growing  layer 
of  the  tree — savoring  the  sugars  and  proteina 
It  contains.  The  mines  cut  off  tbe  flow  of 
sap  to  the  branches. 

The  vsunted  eSectlvenem  of  DDT  la  re- 
garded dout>tf\iny  by  those  who  have  bad 
first-hand  experience. 

"Thus  far  no  acceptable  means  ot  spray- 
ing for  bark  beeUsa  baa  been  deviaed."  White- 
side explauied.  "A  lO-pcrcent  DDT  solution 
will  prevent  attacks  on  logs,  although  ths 
duration  of  effectiveness  Is  not  known.  But 
the  logs  have  to  be  down  wharc  you  can  get 
at  tbem.  You  can't  spray  standing  trees  200 
feet  or  so  high. 

•TTiere  reslly  Is  only  a  very  short  time  In 
which  to  work  on  the  insect  Any  chemical 
mtist  be  sppUed  to  the  Uses  whUe  the  beetle 
Is  in  night — normally  in  tbe  spring  or  early 
aununer." 

rmna  asus  sr  usBtaar  km  nmmnaenoM 

So  this  ttmn?llng  match  head— this  Instg- 
nlflcant  despoiler — remains  a  mystery,  and 
the  emerald  needles  ot  the  Paclflc  Jforthwesfs 
m^ior  rseoorce  eon^ue  to  turn  to  a  yellow- 
ish green,  to  sorrel,  to  reddish  brown. 

Bffbrts  were  beftni  some  months  ago  to 
challenge  the  destruction.  The  lumber  in- 
dxistry  and  timber  owners,  faced  with  this 
bark-beetle  menace,  urged  that  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  tovcstlgatc  the  prt^em  and  try 
to  find  a  solution.  Tbev  suggested  that  a 
minimum  of  $20,000  ahduld  be  allotted  to 
this  study. 

Approached  on  the  matter  by  Industry 
representative.  Senator  Guv  Cobdon  ex- 
pressed his  deep  concern. 

"We  hope."  wrote  the  indtwtry  spokesman, 
"that  through  your  representation  with  the 
Bxueau  of  the  Budget  the  necessary  funds 
may  be  provided  for  study  and  control  of  the 
Douglas-fir  beetle." 

"Adequate  study  and  control  of  this  de- 
stnwUve  forest  insect  now  by  the  Bureau 
may  save  many  thousands  ot  dollars  In  dam- 
age to  Oregon's  forest  acna  tn  tbe  fntare." 


n^M  voa  mm 


Bepiled  Benatar  Ooanoti:  "Tbe  outlook  for 
getUng  mcreaeaa  for  tbe  naxt  flacal  year  to 
deddadly  unfavorable.  Hinis»ii.  1  »h«h  do 
everything  I  can  to  have  an  CBccptlon  made 
for  Insect  control." 

Help  was  mustering .  meanwhile,  in  other 
M  wen.    M  a  rsBon  of  action  by 


COtmty  Judge  Louis  D.  Pelshelm.  the  Associ- 
ation of  Oregon  Counties  pledged  cooperation 
at  its  DecemtJei  convention  and  txrged  that 
Federal  assistance  be  granted  in  an  eradica- 
tion prognun. 

H.  V.  Simpson,  exectrtlve  secretary  of  the 
West  Coast  LtraibermenlB  Association,  empha- 
sized the  threat  that  continued  Insect  dep- 
redations present  to  an  effective  sustained 
yield  forestry  program. 

"This  damage  represents  only  a  small  part 
of  our  26.000.00O-acre  forest,  but  It  Is  of  Tttal 
Importance,"  Simpson  said. 

"At  a  thne  when  tbe  Industry  Is  devoting 
Its  meet  serious  efforts  to  development  of  .t 
forest-management  plan  which  will  provide 
Jobs  and  Incomes  and  forest  prodticti  for 
generations  to  come,  such  an  enormcm  loss 
Is  Mjmething  the  region  can  111  afford. 

"What  has  happened  tn  Coos  and  Dotiglas 
Comtles  waa  no<  anticipated.  It  Is  not  an- 
ticipated elsewhere,  but  it  can  happen.  Cer- 
tainly the  long-range  economy  of  a  region 
Bhculd  not  be  Jeopardtaed  by  continuing  in- 
difference to  a  problem  which  is  proving  so 
vital. 

"The  problems  of  any  locality  In  tbe  Doug- 
las-fir region  are  of  Importance  to  every  com- 
munity dependent  In  whole  or  In  part  upon 
Douglaa-flr  timber.  Appropriation  of  ftmds 
for  a  study  ot  tbe  Douglas-fir  beetle  bae  been 
negleeted  far  too  loof.** 


Vcteraafl'  Os-lke-Job  Traidaf  Pragrtai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A  SMATUERS 

or  FLoaiSA 

IN  TBK  ROUSE  OP  REPRESZNTATXVB 

Mondat.  Febnutrv  !•.  1947 

ICr.  SMATHERS.  Ur.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rsc- 
ou.  I  include  a  letter  from  a  veteran  ai 
Miami  relative  to  the  limitation  of  pay 
to  Teterans  working  under  the  program 
for  "on-the-job  training."  I  have  re- 
cetred  a  larye  mmtber  of  letters  from 
veterans  relative  to  this  matter,  all  of 
them  pointing  out  the  great  injustice 
that  the  Government  did  In  backing  out 
on  the  original  provisi(»is  of  tbe  GI 
bill  of  rigbU  which  had  to  do  with  on- 
the-job  training. 

This  letter  ot  Mr.  Crouch,  howerer. 
very  ably  points  out  the  great  injustice 
which  was  done  by  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  tm  and  the  urgency  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  remedy  this 
present  intolerable  situation. 

The  letter  follows: 

Coral  aaaua.  PL*..  Februmrg  3. 1947. 
Hon.  Gsoasa  Smatrbb, 

United  States  Homae  of  Representatives, 
yfashxngton,  D.  C. 
Deas  GEoaoi:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  you  to  regard  to  one  of  tbe  bills 
you  are  sponsoring.  I  do  definitely  know 
that  you  are  pushing.  Introducing,  pleading 
and  almost  begging  for  tbe  passage  ot  this 
bill;  but  tboofbt  that  perhaps  I  could  tell 
you  of  my  caae  and  perhaps  vou  would  get 
a  few  favorable  argumenu.  from  my  altua- 
tlon,  that  would  aid  you  in  securing  enovurh 
bacUng. 

I  was  In  the  Navy  for  4  years.  While  In 
the  Bavy  PubUe  Law  946  was  passed.  Ptib- 
lle  Law  aid  stated  bk  sAect  that  men  In  the 
service,  upon  being  dlaebarfed.  would  be 
entitled  to  attend  rnllsts.  single  men  would 
receive   a  subalstenca   allowance   at   gift  a 
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month,  married  men  $90  a  month.  I  had  a 
little  money  saved  and  made  arrangements 
to  move  my  fwnlture.  and  family  to 
Misuni  in  order  to  enroU  at  the  University 
of  lillaml  and  secvire  a  law  degree.  Well  Mr. 
SacATBXBS,  I  did  move  my  fiunlture  and  fam- 
ily (a  pregnant  wife,  and  a  5-year-old  son) 
to  Miami  and  enrolled  at  the  university.  I 
knew  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Miami  was 
high,  and  counted  upon  the  cost  of  living 
being  high,  but  I  also  counted  up>on  receiv- 
ing a  990  a  month  subsistence  check.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  of  Congress.  WeU  you 
know  the  story. 

A  celling  was  placed  on  single  men  at  $175 
a  month,  married  men  $200  a  month.  In 
other  words  It  only  costs  $25  a  month  to  feed, 
clothe,  hotise,  pay  doctor  bills,  hospital  bills, 
and  buy  medicine  fdr  a  wife  and  two  children. 
My  doctor,  hospital,  and  medical  bills  for  the 
months  of  December  1946  and  January  1947 
totaled  over  $400.  But  here  is  my  main  kick. 
I  know  several  men  who  are  attending  school 
under  346  (as  amended),  who  have  no  chil- 
dren, whose  wives  are  healthy  and  earning 
from  $100  a  month  upward.  Now  the  hus- 
bands earr  $110  a  month  and  still  receive 
tbe  $90  a  month  subsistence,  a  total  of  $360 
a  month  for  two  people.  This  is  one  of  the 
minor  cases,  I  know  others  who  receive  as 
much  as  $500  a  month  from  Investments: 
but  since  this  Is  not  considered  as  compen- 
sation for  productive  labor,  these  men  stUl 
receive  the  $90  subsistence  check  monthly. 

As  might  be  expected,  my  sutwlstence 
checks  have  been  discontinued 

I  now  know  that  I  will  have  to  drop  out  of 
school  unless  something  is  done  to  restore 
the  subsistence  check  which  I  am  entitled 
to.  (I  am  entitled  to  It  as  well  as  anyone 
else.) 

I  am  not  asking  for  a  thing  that  I  am  not 
entitled  to.  I  only  want  what  I  was  prom- 
ised. I  planned  things  so  that  I  could  eke 
out  a  living  with  the  subsistence  check,  and 
with  confidence  too.  since  an  act  of  Congress 
authorized  the  payments. 

Public  Law  346  (as  amended.  Public  Law 
679)   states  in  effect,  "If  a  married  veteran 
Is  attending  school,  has  no  children,  his  wife 
works  and  earns  a  fair  salary,  and  the  veteran 
has  no  financial  worries,  then  he  is  entitled 
to  a  subsistence  check  of  $90  a  month,  or,  if 
the   veteran    Is   receiving   an   Income   from 
other  sources   than   from   productive   labor 
and  Is  not  forced  to  work  for  a  living,  then 
he  Is  entitled  to  the  subsistence  allowance"; 
but.  "If  the  veteran  is  married,  has  children, 
his  wife  Is  unable  to  work,  and  the  veteran 
Is  forced,  through  circumstances,  to  work  In 
order  to  provide  food  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren If  he  Is  a  hard  worker  and  uses  time  he 
should  be  sleeping  and  studying  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  his  family,  then  this 
veteran  Is  no  damned  good  and  wUl  not  be 
entitled  to  the  subsistence   check."    There 
Is  no  other  Interpretation,  not  with  the  $200 
celling  In  effect.     For  after  all  the  celling 
does  not  include  other  Income,  interests,  in- 
vestments, donations,  and  spouse's  Income; 
therefore,  the  law  was  passed  as  a  discrim- 
inatory measure  against  the  veteran  who  has 
a  family,  who  Is  poor  financially,  and  who 
must  work  In  order  to  provide  for  his  family. 
Tes;  Mr.  Smathebs,  I  know  that  you  and 
many  more  like  you  In  Congress  are  trying 
to  adjust  matters  so  that  there  will  be  less 
discrimination  In  the  law,  and  personally  I 
feel  that  you  will  be  successful.     If  I  did 
not  feel  that  you  would  be  successful,  then 
I  would  drop  out  of  school  Immediately  for 
my  debts  are  piling  up  on  me;  and  I  must 
meet    these    obligations    someday.    As    you 
know,  it  Is  Impossible  to  live  In  Miami  with 
a  family  of  a  wife  and  two  children,  and  care 
for    them   In   any   manner   whatsoever   on 
$200  a  month. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

NoauAN  E.  CaoucB. 


Grant  of  Easements  in  Lands  Under  Con- 
trol of  Veterans'  AdministratioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  10. 1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing bill  and  letter  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  grant  easements  In 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  under 
his  supervision  and  control,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  whenever  he  deems  it 
advantageous  to  the  Government  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable. Is  hereby  authorised  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  grant  to  any  State,  or 
any  agency  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  to  any  public-service  company,  easements 
In  and  rights-of-way  over  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States  which  are  under  his 
supervision  and  control.  Such  grant  may 
Include  the  use  of  such  easements  or  rights- 
of-way  by  public  utilities  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized and  under  the  conditions  Imposed 
by  the  laws  of  such  State  relating  to  use  of 
public  highways.  Such  partial,  concurrent, 
or  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  tbe  areas  cov- 
ered by  such  easements  or  rights-of-way,  as 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  deems 
necessary  or  desirable.  Is  hereby  ceded  to  thi 
State  in  which  the  land  is  located.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  accept  or  secure  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  from  the  State  in  which 
is  situated  any  land  conveyed  In  exchange 
for  any  such  easement  or  right-of-way,  such 
jurisdiction  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
desirable  over  the  land  so  acquired.  Any 
such  easement  or  right-of-way  shall  be  ter- 
minated upon  abandonment  or  nonuse  of 
the  same  and  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  in 
the  land  covered  thereby  shall  thereupon 
revert  to  the  United  States  or  its  assignee. 

VETEKANS'    ADMINISTBAnON, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  4.  1947. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Mahtin,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  Speaker:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  bill  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  grant 
easements  In  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States  under  his  supervision  and  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  the  request  that  It 
be  Introduced  In  order  that  It  may  be  con- 
sidered for  enactment. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  confer  upon  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  authority  to  grant  to  any  State, 
or  any  agency  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  to  any  public-service  company,  ease- 
ments m  and  rights-of-way  over  lands  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  which  are  under 
his  supervision  and  control.  The  drafted  bill 
is  designed  to  require  personal  action  by  the 
Administrator  in  the  exercise  of  the  author- 
ity proposed  by  the  bill. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Administrator  ot 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  not  vested  with  such 
general  authority,  and  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
quest the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  In 
each  individual  transaction  pertaining  to  the 
granting  of  an  easement  or  right-of-way  in 
land  held  by  the  United  States  and  controlled 
by  tbe  Veterans'  Administration.    Even  sucb 


a  matter  as  the  construction  of  a  sidewalk 
by  a  municipality  upon  land  occupied  by  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  cannot  be 
undertaken  xmtU  an  appropriate  easement 
for  the  project  has  been  authorised  by  act  of 
Congreea. 

If  tbe  propoaed  legislation  la  enacted  It 
wUl  no  longer  be  neoeasary  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  submit  to 
tbe  Oonfreas,  for  consideration  and  enact- 
ment, ^leclal  authorlBlng  legislation  respect- 
ing each  and  every  such  grant  which  la 
deemed  desirable  and  In  the  Interaata  of  tba 
Government.  When  a  request  for  an  ease- 
ment or  a  right-of-way  Is  received  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  tbe  facta 
clearly  Indicate  that  the  Interesu  of  the 
Government  would  be  furthered  by  granting 
the  same,  the  nature  of  the  project  involved 
ordinarily  requires  prompt  action.  The  time 
consumed  by  the  submission  of  each  such 
case  to  the  Congress  for  authorlaatlon  tn- 
volvee  a  delay  which  may  In  some  InsUncea 
jeopardize  the  Interests  of  the  Government. 
Tbe  proposed  leglslaUon.  If  enacted,  would 
greatly  expedite  the  handling  of  such  trans- 
actions aiul  would  accomplish  a  material 
saving  In  time  and  expense. 

Since  September  of  1940.  10  laws  have  been 
enacted  authorizing  the  Admlnistratur  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  grant  specified  easemenu 
In  particularly  deecrlbed  land  under  his  con- 
trol. The  number  of  requests  for  such  leg- 
islation and  the  need  therefor  will  doubtlesa 
Increase  during  the  coming  years,  wltb  the 
execution  of  the  greatly  expanded  hospital 
program  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
It  la  believed,  therefore,  that  the  need  for 
general  authority  such  as  that  provided  In 
the  proposed  legislation  will  become  increas- 
ingly more  urgent  Ua  the  future  than  it  haa 
been  tn  the  past. 

Sound  precedent  exists  for  tbe  enactment 
of  legislation  of  this  character.  Authority 
to  grant  rights-of-way  has  been  conferred 
by  law  upon  several  of  the  departments  of 
the  Government  having  under  their  control 
substantial  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  vested  with  the  authority  to  grant  certain 
rights-of-way  gver  the  public  lands,  national 
parks,  and  Indian  lands.  The  Secretary  nt 
Agriculture  has  been  given  authority  to  grant 
the  use  of  certain  types  of  rlghu-of-way 
over  the  national  forest  lands.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  is  authorized  to  grant  easements 
for  rights-of-way  over  mlliury  reservations 
and  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  for 
river  and  harbor  and  flood  control  purpoeee. 
The  Attorney  General  is  also  authorized  to 
grant  easements  in  lands  under  his  super- 
vision and  control. 

As  above  Indicated,  the  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
result  In  a  material  saving  of  time  and  ex- 
pense. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Btn^au 
of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion by  that  office  to  the  submission  of  the 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Omax  N.  Bxaolxt. 
General,  United  States  Army,  Admin- 
iBtrator. 
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Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
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Monday.  February  10. 
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Village  Republican  <:3ub.  Queens  Village. 
New  York: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  again  to  be  in 
Queens  County  and  In  the  greatest  Republi- 
can stroQfbold  of  the  Nation.  I  extend  to 
you  my  hearty  congratulations  upon  your 
success  In  the  recent  election,  and  thank 
you  deeply  for  the  tremendoos  support 
which  you  gave  to  me. 

It  was  stated,  you  may  recall,  that  the 
year  1946  was  to  be  a  year  of  great  decision. 
Certainly,  from  a  political  standpoint,  the 
decision  of  1946  was  satisfactory  to  Republi- 
cans. It  must  now  prove  Just  as  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Nation. 

PoUowlng  the  election.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  a  magnlOcent  Republican  vic- 
tory bad  brought  with  It  a  trenMndous  Re- 
publican rceponalbiUty.  If  1946  was  a  year 
of  pollueal  decision.  1947  Is  likely  to  prove 
to  be  a  year  of  econamlc  decision,  in  which 
.  may  be  determined  the  fate  oC  our  country 
for  generations  to  come. 

Today,  as  a  nation,  either  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  great  new  achievement  and 
progress  and  enlightenment  which  can  pro- 
vide for  all  our  people  greater  opportunity 
and  happiness  than  any  we  have  ever  known, 
or  we  face  a  time  of  reaction  and  retreat 
wtilch  ultimately  can  cost  us  our  independ- 
ence as  a  nati<m  and  our  freedom  as  indi- 
viduals. In  choosing  the  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed, the  decision  must  rest  finally  with  tive 
American  people  but  in  pointing  out  the  way 
the  initial  responsibility  now  lies  with  the 
Republican  Party. 

In  the  last  two  decades  we  in  America  have 
ex;>erlenced  the  greatest  bocen.  the  most 
severe  depression,  and  the  moat  terrible  war 
in  all  our  history.  In  this  same  period  of 
time  the  whole  world  has  been  passing 
through  an  even  greater  social  and  economic 
and  political  upheaval. 

Only  a  generation  sgo  freedom  was  regarded 
as  man's  most  cherished  paescasion.  Then, 
in  the  midst  of  the  social  turmoil  and  eco- 
nomic wreckage  which  engulfed  mtich  of  the 
world  following  World  War  I.  there  emerged 
as  the  chier  end  and  aim  in  living  the  con- 
cept of  economic  seciu-lty  for  the  Individual. 
Revolutions  became  frequent,  governments 
were  overthrown,  and  there  was  revived  as 
the  eompelitng  force  In  the  lives  of  men — 
the  power  of  the  state. 

Peoples  everywhere,  even  In  America,  were 
told  that  government  could  provide  for  them 
everything  they  wanted.  Helpless  and  bope- 
leae  and  in  unthinking  desperation,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  sacrificed  their  birthright 
of  freedom  for  this  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot 
of  the  raintjow. 

To  be  sure,  this  world-wide  movement  was 
temporarily  checjied  by  World  War  II.  But 
it  still  continues,  until  today  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  earth  only  America  clings 
to  the  basic  idea  of  freedom. 

We  believe  that  freedom  and  security  are 
not  incompatible.  In  fact,  we  believe  that 
without  freedom  there  can  be  no  security. 
We  believe  that  only  through  free  govern- 
ment can  there  be  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  economic  security  for  all. 

8o  the  challenge  we  face  is  clear,  but  our 
taek  la  diflteult.  If  «e  are  to  sueeeed.  our 
system  of  free  competitive  enterprise  mxut 
be  made  to  work  stieceesfuUy.  To  be  sure 
It  Is  not  perfect,  but  It  is  more  nearly  per- 
fect than  any  other  system  yet  evolved  by 
man  and  under  it  human  beiniTs  have  made 
greater  progrees  and  have  enjoyed  greater 
freedom  and  security  than  under  any  other 
■yttam  yet  devleed  by  the  mkoA  and  ex- 
perience at  man.  | 

Our  first  task  then  is  to  correct  the  de- 
fecu  In  our  system.  Fortnnattiy,  only  • 
few  at  these  defects  are  aerloue  and  every 
one  of  them  can  be  largely  corrected  if  we 
have  the  will  to  do  so. 


It  would  appear  obvious  that  In  this  under- 
taking we  should  begin  by  assigning  to  gov- 
ernment its  proper  role  In  a  free  economy 
Too  much  or  too  little  government  will  in- 
evitably bring  the  very  results  we  are  seek- 
ing to  avoid.  Therefore,  our  path  must  He 
somewhere  midway  between  these  iwo 
extremes. 

Most  fortunately  for  us,  from  the  lips  of 
a  very  great  American,  the  anniversary  of 
whose  birth  we  are  commemorating  this 
evening,  came  words  of  counsel  to  guide  us 
in  our  present  ccurse.  SiJeaklng  on  July  1, 
1854,  on  the  subject  of  government.  Abraham 
Lincoln  made  the  following  signified  state- 
ment : 

-The  legitimate  object  of  government  Is 
to  do  for  a  oommtulty  of  people  whatever 
they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at 
all.  or  cannot  so  well  do.  for  themselves.  In 
their  separate  or  individual  CEOaclties.  In 
all  that  the  people  can  individually  do  as 
well  for  themselves,  government  ought  not 
to  Interfere." 

This  is  safe  advice  for  us  to  follow.  In 
substance.  Lincoln  said  that  government 
should  exercise  only  that  power  and  au- 
thority to  do  for  the  people  what  the  pecple 
need  and  cannot  otherwise  do  for  themselves, 
and  that  government  should  go  no  further. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  role  ol  gov- 
ernment should  be  one  of  sympathetic  co- 
operation toward  all  of  the  component  parts 
of  our  national  economy.  It  should  set  with 
fairness  toward  all. 

Mindful  of  the  words  of  Lincoln,  let  us  ex- 
amine oar  national  status  as  it  exists  tcxlay. 
Let  us  note  s(»ne  vital  areas  wherein  action 
by  government  alone  is  indlspeiisable  and 
other  areas  where  government  acts  as  a  co- 
operative force,  helping  the  people  to  help 
themselves. 

International  relations  fall  strictly  ir  the 
area  where  government  must  act  almost  en- 
tirely alone.  Happily  here,  through  the  (  per- 
ation  of  our  bipartisan  foreign  policy  promul- 
gated in  1944  by  our  great  Governor.  Thomas 
B.  Dewey,  and  subsequently  carried  out 
tlirough  the  Joint  operation  of  our  two  niajor 
political  parties,  we  have  strongly  supptrted 
the  United  Nations  and  have  accepted  our 
full  measure  of  responsibility  in  world  afiairs. 
Our  acUvity  in  the  field  of  political  interna- 
tional affairs  is  successful.  Let  us  hope  tliat 
our  econcMnic  international  relations  wlJ  be 
equally  successful. 

In  its  internal  fiscal  affairs  our  National 
Government  Is  right  now  faced  with  one  of 
Its  most  serious  problems.  Here  again  is  an 
example  of  government's  sole  responsibility. 

In  this  connection  tt  seems  to  me  thst  our 
first  Job  Is  to  get  jjroperly  oriented.  Pn- 
fortimately,  In  this  Instance,  there  has  some- 
times been  a  tendency  to  put  the  cart  b«'rore 
the  horse. 

To  be  sure,  an  of  us  want  reduced  tixa- 
tfcm.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  about  our 
desire  here.  But  the  amount  of  tax  reduc- 
tion and  the  kind  of  tax  reduction.  It  stems 
to  me.  should  depend  upon  our  condition 
after  we  have  done  several  other  necessary 
thlags  in  putting  our  fiscal  house  in  oider. 

As  I  see  it.  our  first  and  compelling  Jc  b  is 
to  make  sure  that  our  Federal  Budget  is 
finally  balanced  In  fact — not  Just  on  papsr — 
when  the  Congress  shall  adjourn,  bu:  in 
such  a  way  that  our  figures  will  be  in  the 
black  when  the  flacal  year  ends  in  1948. 

As  the  first  order  of  business  in  brinii-jng 
this  necessary  result,  every  governmsiital 
function  which  U  not  eesential  should  be 
eliminated,  and  expenditures  for  every  other 
function  should  be  cut  to  the  bone.  In  fact. 
only  those  expentlltures  which  can  be  f  illy 
justified  should  be  allowed. 

Then  It  seems  to  me  that  our  next  task 
Is  to  begin  to  reduce  otjr  crushing  burden  of 
debt.  Unless  we  reduce  ova  debt  when  busi- 
ness is  good,  we  shall  never  reduce  it  at  any 
other  time. 
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Then,  and  only  then,  should  we  consider 
tax  reduction.  By  all  means,  if  we  have  any 
margin  left  with  which  to  do  so,  we  should 
reduce  taxes. 

In  those  activities  wherein  the  role  of 
government  should  be  basically  one  of  co- 
operation and  helpfulness,  I  place  foremost 
the  field  of  human  relations.  Here  resort  to 
government  should  be  last  and  not  first  in 
resolving  differences. 

Industrial  and  labor  relations  are  fore- 
most In  this  field  of  human  relations.  Here 
we  would  do  well  to  follow  a  few  guiding 
principles.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  workers  are  commensurate  with  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  employers.  Next, 
in  the  consideration  of  legislative  proposals 
dealing  with  the  relationship  between  labor 
and  management  let  there  be  no  doubt  that 
those  proposals  which  may  be  adopted  will 
help  to  produce  jjeace  between  labor  and 
management  and  will  not  serve  merely  as  In- 
struments for  more  misunderstanding  and 
strife.  To  this  end.  let  us  make  sure  in 
what  we  do  that  we  gain  genuine,  free,  col- 
lective bargaining,  that  our  mediation  serv- 
ices are  Improved,  and  that  the  machinery 
for  voluntary  arbitration  Is  made  more  easily 
available  and  effective. 

These  are  the  processes  of  government 
which  can  aid  management  and  labor  better 
to  work  together,  to  understand  one  an- 
other, and  voluntarily  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  These  are  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment which  can  help  to  bring  peace  be- 
tween workers  and  employers. 

Among  these  processes  the  most  Important 
is  the  establishment  of  a  system  ol  real  col- 
lective bargaining  by  which  agreements  can 
be  reached  and  contracts  consummated. 
Whether  between  nations  or  between  indi- 
viduals or  between  manageme.nt  and  labor, 
there  must  be  integrity,  good  faith,  and  a 
high  degree  of  responsibility  toward  all  con- 
tractual relationships.  The  sanctity  of  the 
contract  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  free 
collective  bargaining.  It  is  the  foundation 
under  the  edifice  of  happy  industrial  and 
labor  relations. 

The  objective  we  are  seeking  in  the  field 
of  industrial  and  labor  relations  can  never  be 
gained  through  partisan  political  approach. 
It  can  never  be  gained  through  a  Democratic 
program  or  a  Republican  program.  It  can 
never  be  reached  by  a  labor  program,  or  by 
a  management  program.  It  can  only  be 
achieved  by  all  of  us — Government,  manage- 
ment, and  labor.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats— working  together  for  the  common 
good  of  all. 

Many  of  you  know  of  the  great  advances 
which  have  been  made  already  In  New  York 
State.  Under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Dewey.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  labor 
and  management,  working  together,  have  re- 
moved from  partisan  politics  Issues  of  this 
kind.  If  this  can  be  done  in  New  York  State, 
with  all  of  our  variations  in  Interests,  in  in- 
dustries and  in  population,  it  can  be  done  in 
the  Nation. 

If  we  are  to  retain  our  free  economy  in 
America,  moreover,  these  objectives  of  which 
I  speak  must  be  attained  in  the  Nation. 
Both  management  and  labor  must  come  of 
age  and  reach  that  state  of  maturity  wherein 
they  can  peacefully  solve  their  mutual  and 
common  problems  and  settle  their  differences 
in  harmony. 

This,  as  I  see  it.  is  the  great  test  with  which 
we  are  faced  today.  Government  can  lead 
the  way.  government  can  assist,  but  gov- 
ernment alone  can  never  produce  the  results 
which  are  required. 

As  freemen  we  must  compete  against  econ- 
omies of  the  world  where  there  Is  no  free- 
dom. As  freemen  we  must  compete  against 
regimented  orders  where  the  dignity  of  man 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  are  despised. 


As   freemen    we   must    face   this   economic 
challenge,  ourselves   still  remaining  free. 

I  believe  we  can  win  in  this  struggle  for 
survival.  I  believe  we  can  win  because  I  have 
faith  in  the  American  people.  1  believe  that 
the  American  people  can  work  together  vol- 
untarily and  happily.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people,  once  they  understand  the 
realities  of  the  conditions  which  confront 
them,  wUl  Join  in  the  common  cause  of 
freedom,  wholeheartedly  and  unitedly.  I 
believe  the  American  people  have  that  faith 
in  themselves,  that  faith  in  one  another,  and 
that  faith  in  Almighty  God,  which  will  bring 
us  victory  in  this  fateful  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 


How  Do  You  Feel  This  Morniii{? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10, 1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer- Journal  of 
February  7,  1947: 

HOW    DO   TOU    rUL   THIS    MORNING? 

How  do  you  feel  this  morning? 

Pretty  good? 

Well,  you  shouldn't. 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  In  danger; 
and  the  danger  is  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

Why? 

Because  the  Communists  are  working  hard 
to  overthrow  our  Government. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  it. 
For  yesterday,  down  in  Washington,  the 
growing  fear  of  every  good  American  was 
confirmed  Ijeyond  reasonable  doubt. 

There.  In  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States,  an  Austrian-born  woman  pos- 
itively identified  her  brother,  one  Gerhard 
Elsler,  as  the  "No.  1  Communist"  of  Amer- 
ica; the  American  agent  of  the  Comintern 
of  the  International  Communist  Party. 

Imagine  that,  can  you? 

A  foreigner,  living  amongst  us,  directing 
the  task  of  attempting  to  overthrow  our 
Government, 

What  fools  we  mortals  be. 

Now,  Congress  is  excited,  as  well  it  should 
be.  Every  good  American  should  be  ex- 
cited. 

Congress  proposes  to  charge  Eisler  with 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Government, 
with  contempt  of  Congress,  with  perjury, 
with  income-tax  evasion,  with  falsification 
of  his  passport. 

That's  a  lot  of  poppycock. 

What  we  want  to  know  is: 

How  did  Gerhard  Elsler  get  Into  this 
country? 

How  many  Gerhard  Elslers  are  there  In 

this  country?  ,  ^      ^^. 

Who   let   the   Gerhard   Elslers   Into   this 

country?  .  ^    ^     . 

How  long  is  it  going  to  take  Congress  to 
throw  out  Gerhard  Eisler  and  all  the  other 
Gerhard  Elslers? 

That  is  what  must  be  done. 

Throw  them  out.  every  one  of  them, 
whether  they  have  gotten  by  the  citizenship 
courts  or  not. 

Throw  them  out — and  keep  them  out  I 

The  time  has  come  for  action. 

Every  foreign-bom  Communist  within  the 
confines  of  the  United  States  and  iU  posses- 
sions mtist  be  thrown  out. 


Every  native-born  American  who  has  la 
any  way  aided  or  abetted  these  Gerhard 
Elslers  must  go.  and  thst  includes  those 
who  let  them  in. 

Throw  them  out. 

All  of  them. 

There  is  nothing  like  an  American  Com- 
munist, snd  very  few  native-born  Americans 
claim  to  be  Communists. 

A  Communist  cannot  be  an  American. 

An  American  cannot  be  a  Communist. 

The  time  has  come  to  act. 

America— that's  you  and  I — mtist  act 
now — at  once — if  we  are  going  to  save  this 
Nation. 


CongressmaB  Steyenson  Reports  Froii 
Washington 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10, 1947 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
the  following  report  to  my  constituents: 

Due  to  the  Reorganization  Act  it  has  Uken 
more  time  than  usual  to  get  the  new  com- 
mittees of  Congress  organized.    For  instsnce. 
the  new  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
rervice  is  now  made  up  of  the  former  Civil 
Service  Committee.  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads 
Committee,  Census  Committee,  and  the  Con- 
gressional   Library   Committee.      Instead    of 
having  4  committees  with  80  members,  we 
now    have    the    streamlined    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  comprising  only 
25  members,  of  which  your  Congressman  Is 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  with  Con- 
gressman EowASD  Rees,  of  Kansas,  chairman. 
Over  70  bills  have  already  been  referred 
to  our  committee  and  more  are  being  re- 
ferred to  us  daily.    As  you  know,  when  bills 
are  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives they  must  be  referred  to  the  proper 
committee  for  consideration,  where  propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  each   bill   present 
their  views.     Such  committee  action  on  all 
bills  is  a  necessary  precedent  to  action  by 
the  House.     Practically  every  committee  of 
the  House  hsb  been  busy  on  hearings  the  past 
2  or  3  weeks.     When  the  hearings  are  fin- 
ished,  and   after   thorough   discussion   and 
probable  committee  amendment,  a  vote  is 
taken  by  the  committee,  whether  the  bill 
shall   be  repo/ted   to  the   House.     It   then 
goes  to  the  Rules  Committee,  who  decide 
how  much  time  shall  be  allowed  for  debate 
of  the  bill  on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  and 
whether  it  may  or  may  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  by  individual  members  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.     The  Rules  Committee 
also  has  power  to  stop  a  bill  from  coming 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  House.     The  Rules 
Committee    is   therefore   one    of    the   most 
powerful  committees  in  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives. 

Much  has  been  said  about  an  immediate 
curtailment  of  expenditures  by  Government 
agencies  that  were  in  existence  before  the 
Republicans  took  over  control  of  Congress, 
some  people  thinking  that  expenditures  of 
any  Government  department  or  agency  can 
be  curtailed  forthwith.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  all  branches  and  departmenu  of 
the  Government,  including  all  bureaus,  agen- 
des.  boards,  and  commissions,  are  operating 
under  appropriations  passed  by  the  Seventh- 
ninth  Congress,  which,  of  course,  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Democratic  Party.  These  ap- 
propriations will  continue  until  July  1,  1941. 
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After  that  date  the  real  effect  ol 
on  appropriations  under  the 
gram  of  the  present  Eightieth 
become  apparent. 

The  only  method  available 
from  th*  caeuUve  department 
•mncBt  bortaua  in  the  immed|a 
through  reaclaeton  of  former 
by  vote  ot  both  Hc>tises  of 

All  rvKlMton  bills  must  be  s 
President.     The  President  wouip 
bin  cutting  off  appropriations 
executive  department:  and  It 
thirds  vote  in  both  the  House 
ate  to  pass  a  bill  over  the  Pr< 
The  Republicans  do  not  ha\-e 
majority  In  t>oth  Houses  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  several  weeks  studying  all 
ACtlvlites   and   appropriation! 
with  the  intent  to  wipe  out  e» 
Msentlal  Oovemment  activity, 
the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  make  a  raal  and  substantl4l 
In  public  spending  by 
and  department*  c  immenflng 
needless  bureaus  and  actlvltlr 
penatd   with   completely:    but 
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In   order   to   ward   off   Infla 
must  balance  tha  Budget 
•cqulr*  niflleMnt  surplus  to 
tcntatlc  reduction  of  our 
«•  ahould  think  of  cut  tins 
•eaplish  this  we  must  stop  pro  i 
and   stop  giving  away  billion 
tvwy   foreign   nation   that 
BUUkda  a  band-out.     The 
must  ba  maintained  at  a  high 
help   Congress   accomplish    th 
local  governments  should 
mandlng     kubsldlea     and 
Wiahlngton.    State  governments 
•lart  on  a  program  of  ret  re  n 
porta  and  letters  from  the 
Indicate  they  want 
apendtng  in  their  local   mun 
Mala  govanunents.  as  well  at 
ttaMi  Oovemment.     I  believe 
by  such  retrenchment  to 
ble  reduction  In  our  Indlvidua 
A  poll  of  all  weekly  newspapei 
papers    represent    over    70 
readers    shows    that    a    large 
American   editors   want    Cong 
nate  wartime  bureaus,  get  rid 
Federal    employees,    slash    loa 
countries,  and  cut  down  on 
They  demand  a  tcuKher  policy 
and  Commtinlats.  and  favor 
port  at  the  United  Nations 
foreign    policy    of    the    Unitei 
they  do  not  favor  a  return  to 
policy   practiced  by  former 
ministrations.     They   want 
raaponalMlity  returned  to  and 
tha  atHU  laglalaiures. 
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EXTENSION  OP  ROllARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  Moaru  BAXoTii 

Ol  nn  HOU8I  or  rxprcs  cntativis 


Monday.  Ftbruary  iCi  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr. 
Nation  can  well  be  shocked 
tlons  that  were  made  befbre 
American     Activities     Con 
week,  particularly  a«  they 
destrucUva   Influences   of 


Speaker,  the 
t  the  revela- 
the  Un- 
mittee  last 
pkrtain  to  the 
BommuiUstlo 


elements  within  our  own  country.  With 
such  practices  invoked,  it  is  extremely 
hard  for  many  of  us  to  maintain  our  uor- 
mal  enthusiasm  for  the  principles  that 
back  up  and  lay  the  foundation — if  you 
please — for  the  United  Nations. 

Surely  if  the  United  Nations  is  to  move 
forward  and  to  serve  as  the  instrumen- 
tality of  people  and  a  common  imder- 
standing  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
it  is  the  plain  duty  of  one  of  the  great 
members  of  that  orp anization  to  begin 
to  put  its  house  in  order  so  far  as  in- 
terfering with  the  policies  within  our 
own  country.  | 

It  will  be  of  particular  Ihterest  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  read  the  words  of 
DoWltt  M.  Emery.  Akron.  Ohio,  president 
of  the  National  Small  Business  Men's  As- 
.«!Oclation.  when  he  tells  an  audience  in 
Pargo.  N.  Dak.,  the  story  of  the  text- 
books that  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
school.^  in  the  United  States  today.  It  is 
of  particular  alarm  to  me.  as  I  read  this 
article,  because  so  many  of  the  schools  in 
my  own  State  seem  to  be  using  this  text- 
bock.  And  the  alarming  situation  is  that 
the  authors  of  the  textbook  are  evidently 
professors  from  schools  of  Importance 
within  our  own  Nation.  They  are  not  the 
handiwork  of  the  Russian  people  them- 
selves, or  any  of  our  communistic  trav- 
elers, but  they  are  evidently  the  handi- 
work of  men  reared  and  educated  in  our 
own  great  America. 

DeWitt  M.  Emery  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  Nation  In  presenting  to  the 
people  of  North  Dakota,  and  the  country 
generally,  the  fact  that  the  textbook  en- 
titled "Economics:  Principles  and  Prob- 
lems" is  to  be  found  in  so  many  schools 
in  the  Northwe.<;t. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
herewith  a  statement  taken  from  the 
Fargo  Porimi,  of  February  5,  which  quotes 
Mr.  Emery,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  president  of 
the  National  Small  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation : 

KMXST   CLAIMS   AC   TCXTBOOK  COMMUNISTIC 

An  NDAC  economics  class  is  using  a  text- 
book Undlng  to  spread  what  he  termed  com- 
munistic Ideas,  DeWItt  M.  Emery,  Akron, 
Ohio,  president  of  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association,  told  the  newly  formed 
Associated  Industries  of  Fargo  Tuesday  night 

The  book  in  question  Is  Economics:  Prin- 
ciples and  Problems,  by  Paul  F.  Gemmell, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ralph  H 
Bodgett,  University  of  Illinois.  It  is  an  ac- 
cepted textbook  In  195  other  United  States 
colleges,  Emery  said.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York,  published  the  bock. 

The  speaker  said  five  other  schools  In  the 
State — Jamestown  College,  Wahpeton  School 
of  Science,  Bottineau  School  of  Forestry,  and 
May Vi lie  and  Mlnot  State  Teachers  Colleges — 
are  using  the  text.  Mlnnasau  schools  using 
the  book  Include  St.  Olaf  and  Hamline.  ha 
aald. 

Emery  contended  that  sacilGna  of  the  book 
advocata  abolition  of  intoavlUDces.  that  the 
wealthy  be  aakad  to  pay  a  very  large  part  of 
tha  running  expenses  of  society,  that  tha 
Oovarnment  acquire  aU  land  uaed  for  busU 
naaa  purpoaaa  and  rent  It  to  tha  highest  bid* 
dara.  and  that  aoclal  servtoaa  ba  cxtanded 
aith  the  funds  obutned. 

Cmery  rafarrad  to  tha  textbook  aa  an  ex- 
ample of  what  ha  described  as  "an  lnflltra> 
tlon  of  communism  into  Amarlcan  life."  tail- 
ing his  audience  of  about  300  Pargo  and 
Moorhead    btuinessmea   that   "Communlsta 


have  held  many  high  positions  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  they  must  be  cletmed 
out." 

He  said  the  Gemmell -Blodgett  textboofc 
was  used  during  the  war  as  part  of  an  Armed 
FcHTces  Institute  course  In  economics,  se- 
lected for  AFI  by  "a  group  of  prominent  edu- 
cators under  supe.vlslon  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education." 

*T  believe  the  principles  advocated  In  parts 
of  the  book  are  inconsistent  with  the  Az(ierl- 
can  economic  system,"  Emery  said.         I 


The  Wool  SHnation  and  the  Tariff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday.  February  10. 1947      ' 

Mr.  PISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
following  statement  I  made  last  week  be- 
fore the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation: 

May  It  please  tha  committee.  I  desire  to 
make  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  igrl- 
cultural  problems  which  must  be  conslcered 
in  connection  with  the  pending  negotla^  ions 
of  reciprocal-trade  agreements.  While  igrl- 
culture  In  general  has  an  Interest  In  common, 
I  shall  direct  my  remarks  In  partlctilar  to  the 
domestic  wool  Indtutry. 

The  reciprocal  program  is,  in  my  Judgment, 
when  prudently  administered,  a  wise  one. 
When  wisely  applied  it  may  be  helpful  tc  our 
economy  and  to  the  general  cause  of  v.orld 
trade.  If  administered  unwisely,  the  recipro- 
cal agreements  may  be  destructive  of  vital 
segments  of  our  economy,  reduce  our  buying 
power  of  imports,  hamper  world  trade,  and 
reduce  our  standard  of  living. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  was  enacted  back  in  1934.  section 
350  (2)  provided  in  part: 

"For  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  the  United  States 
(as  a  means  of  assisting  in  the  present  emer- 
gency in  restoring  the  American  standard  of 
living.  In  overcoming  domestic  unemploy- 
ment and  the  present  economic  depres.slon, 
In  increasing  the  ptirchasing  power  of  the 
American  public)  by  regulating  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  goods  into  the  United  States 
In  accordance  with  the  characteristics  and 
needs  of  various  branches  of  American  pro- 
duction." 

The  act  further  provides  In  section  350  (a) 
that  the  President  may,  "whenever  he  finds 
as  a  fact  that  any  existing  duties  or  other 
Import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  or 
any  foreign  country  are  unduly  burdening 
and  restricting  the  forelsn  trade  of  the 
United  States"  enter  into  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments. 

I  understand  this  Committee  on  Reciproc- 
ity Information  Is  giving  consideration  to 
the  question  of  reducing  the  present  duties 
on  Imported  wools.  The  domestic  wool 
growers  are  deeply  alarmed  over  such  a  pos- 
sibility and  have  a  right  to  be.  Any  recluc- 
tlon  at  this  time  would  be  quite  disastrous 
to  a  great  indiutry  that  is  already  in  a  stata 
of  decline.  Surely.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not 
nacasaary  for  me  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon 
the  plight  of  the  American  wool  grower.  Hla 
ivecarloua  poaltion  U  racognlaed  on  every 
hand.  Tha  President  In  a  mataafa  to  Sen- 
ator O'Mahonct  on  March  II,  1946.  stated: 
"At  the  preaent  time  there  U  a  serious  world- 
wlda  wool  situation."     Ha  went  further  to 
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state:  "There  Is  general  agreements  that  this 
Government  must  protect  the  Incomes  of 
wool  growers  on  a  level  comparable  with  that 
afforded  producers  of  other  agricultural  com- 
modities." 

In  discussing  the  wool  situation  following 
weeks  of  exhaustive  hearings,  the  Fenata 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Plroduc- 
tlon.  Transportation,  and  Marketing  of  Wool 
pointed  out  that  failure  up>on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  meet  the  world  situation 
created  by  the  world  surplus  and  the  British 
monopoly  plan  means  disaster  to  so  large  a 
segment  of  our  domestic  economy  that  It  Is 
Imperative  for  the  United  States  to  adopt 
a  long-term  policy. 

The  British  monopoly  referred  to  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  nearly  2  years  ago  the  four 
governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 
the  three  dominions,  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa,  formed  a  Joint  organization 
to  hold  and  maiket  the  huge  British  stocks  of 
surplus  wool  which  overhang  the  world  mar- 
ket. Aa  much  as  85  percent  of  the  total  world 
supply  of  wool.  It  was  found,  estimated  at 
more  than  4.000,000.000  pounds  for  more  than 
a  decade  to  come  will  be  controlled  and  han- 
dled by  this  state-managed  monopoly. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  the  report  made  following  tha 
International  wool  talks  In  London  last  No- 
vember 11-16.  where  delegates  assembled 
from  13  countries.  That  report,  made  by  our 
State  Department,  states  the  total  world 
stocks  of  app.^rel  wool  on  June  30,  1946.  was 
estimated  at  approximately  6,000,000.000 
pounds,  grease  basis.  The  report  contains 
this  8tatemet\t: 

"It  was  recognized  In  the  discussion  that 
some  major  importing  countries  are  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  of  maintaining  a  do- 
mestic wool  industry  In  the  face  of  cheap  im- 
ports, which  possibly  may  Involve  the  use  of 
subsidies  or  other  measures. 

"Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  Importance 
of  avoiding  prices  so  low  as  to  cause  wide- 
spread hardship  to  producers  and  serious 
damage  to  economic  structures." 

It  is  evident,  ot  course,  that  reference  was 
there  made  primarily  to  the  United  States 
and  our  own  domestic  growers. 

Aside  from  the  offlclal  expressions  of  con- 
cern over  the  future  of  the  domestic  wool 
grower,  the  undisputed  facte  themselves 
speak  loudly.  In  considering  this  subject,  it 
must  be  borne  In  mind  that: 

1.  During  1946  more  than  80  percent  of 
wool  consumed  by  our  mills  was  imported. 
The  Census  Bureau  reporte  that  during  the 
first  11  months  of  last  year  the  consumption 
was  590,321.000  pounds  of  foreign  and  99,580.- 
000  pounds  of  domestic,  scoured  basis.  Con- 
trast this  with  1939  when  textile  mills  proc- 
essed Just  under  600.000,000  pounds  of 
domestic  apparel  wool,  compared  with  only 
80,000.000  pounds  of  imported  fleece. 

2.  In  1946  sheep  In  the  United  States  was 
the  lowest  in  20  years.  This  decline  has  been 
steady  since  1942,  until  today  it  has  dropped 
an  average  of  23  percent.  During  the  same 
period  wool  production  has  decreased  24  per- 
cent and  .he  dollar  value  of  return  has 
declined  23  percent.  The  decline  in  numbers 
went  from  49,955.000  In  1942  to  37.548.000  In 
1946,  Wool  production  went  from  392,873.000 
pounds  m  1942  to  only  287,000,000  in  1946. 
and  during  the  same  period  Income  from 
wool  sales  dropped  from  •157.236,480  to 
•122,713.680  in  1946. 

3.  Our  own  markets  are  so  completely  con- 
trolled ioday  by  the  British  monopoly  that 
between  80  and  90  percent  of  every  wool 
product  worn  in  this  country  was  made  of 
foreign  wool.  And  this  U  true  even  though 
a  vast  stockpile  of  800.000.000  pounds  of 
domestic  wool  is  owned  and  Is  for  sale  by  tha 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  United  States  which  In  1942  waa 
the  sec  )nd  largest  producer  of  fine  wools  In 
the  world  has  now  dropped  to  fourth  place. 


8.  Dtiring  the  5-year  period  from  Sep- 
tember 15.  1941.  to  September  15.  1946.  tha 
wool  growers  of  this  country  received  an 
average  price  Increase  of  only  13  percent  for 
this  wool.  During  the  same  period,  the  aver- 
age price  increase  for  23  other  farm  commod- 
ities was  94  i>ercent.  Wool  received  the  low- , 
est  price  increase  and  the  next  lowest  was 
an  Increase  of  37  percent. 

6.  England  and  her  dominions  shipped 
600,000.000  p>ounds  of  apparel  wool  to  this 
country  for  the  year  ending  last  July  and 
Argentina  shipped  347.000.000  pounds  for  the 
year  ending  last  September. 

From  these  facts  it  should  be  abundantly 
clear  that  there  Is  at  present  no  barrier  to 
the  Import  of  wool  to  this  country.  Cer- 
tainly the  facts  show  that  the  present  tariff 
rate  of  34  cents  per  pound,  scoured  basis, 
does  not  impede  the  movement  of  foreign 
wool  to  this  country.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
any  reduction  In  the  present  tariff  level  will 
mean  a  corresponding  reduction  In  the  price 
the  wool  grower  will  receive  for  his  product. 
Yet  the  President  of  the  United  States,  aa 
I  have  pointed  out,  recognises  the  fact  rha 
world  situation  Is  such  that  the  domettlo 
grower  must  be  supported  or  otherwise  pro- 
tected. The  report  from  the  London  con- 
ference is  to  the  same  effect. 

Tariff  serves  aa  an  equaliser  between  our 
own  cost  of  production  and  that  of  other 
countries.  A  British  mission  this  year  re- 
ported to  Lancashire  that  British  spinners 
produce  18  to  49  percent  less  per  man-hour 
than  Americans,  and  British  weavers  56  to  67 
percent  less.  The  same  contrast  Is  generally 
true  of  other  labor  coste  and  other  factors 
that  enter  Into  cost  of  production  of  wool 
abroad.  The  purpose  of  the  tariff  being  to 
equalize  the  difference  In  costs  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  therefore  follows  that  the  present 
equation  is  out  of  balance.  The  average 
hourly  earnings  In  the  wool  textile  mills 
In  England  as  of  last  November  was  35  cenU, 
whereas  In  the  United  States  It  was  $1.05. 
Any  decrease  in  the  duty  on  Imported  wools 
or  wool  textiles  would  really  amount  to 
an  indirect  subsidy  to  the  textile  industries 
and  the  wool  producers  abroad.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  present  level  of  protec- 
tion will  be  reduced  In  view  of  the  direct 
effect  it  would  have  in  oiu-  own  Industries 
at  home.  It  would  mean  a  serious  threat 
to  this  segment  of  our  peacetime  national 
economy  and  to  our  essential  defense 
requirements. 

This  Issue  comes  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a 
time  when  we  face  the  future  filled  with 
unknown  and  unpredictable  quantities.  In- 
stead of  taking  steps  that  would  Jeopardize 
the  stability  and  prosperity  of  a  great  in- 
dustry at  home,  we  should  be  thinking 
of  ways  and  means  of  giving  It  strength 
and  security,  such  as  the  President  has  said 
is  needed.  It  U  the  prosperity  of  our  own 
markets  that  enables  us  to  be  the  largest 
consumers  of  imported  materials  and  con- 
sequently the  world's  best  customers  of 
imported  goods. 

We  can  prosper  most  by  supporting  our 
own  industries,  while  encouraging  trade  and 
exchanges  with  foreign  cotmtries  of  goods 
not  so  highly  competitive  with  our  own 
producte.  We  cannot  aid  our  strength  or 
prosperity  by  following  a  course  that  will 
materially  reduce  or  abandon  any  kind  of 
production  at  home. 

Here  In  this  country  the  wool  grower  com- 
petes with  a  world  monopoly  controlling  tha 
disposal  of  most  of  the  world  stockpile  of 
wool.  We  compete  with  countries  where  very 
lo^  labor  coeu  produce  their  producu; 
where  there  are  no  minimum  wage  scalea; 
where  the  rates  of  workmen's  compensation 
and  social -security  taxes  are  much  lower; 
where  income-tax  pajTnents  are  much  lower; 
where  all  factors  of  production,  transporta- 
tion, and  marketing  are  much  lower;  wbera 
the  standard  of  living  Is  much  lower,  and  a 


tremendotu  public  debt  does  not  have  to  ba 
serviced  and  paid.  A  reduction  in  wool 
tariff  would  amount  to  an  export  of  Ameri- 
can Jobs. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  the  prosperity  of  tha 
Nation  dep>ends  upon  the  prosperity  of  our 
own  agriculture,  which,  of  course,  Includes 
the  wool  grower.  Let  us  not  sacriflca  tha 
American  market  to  foreign  producers  who 
can.  becatise  of  reduced  costs,  ship  wool  and 
other  producte  here  and  sell  below  our  ac- 
tual cost  of  production.  At  present  there 
can  be  no  claim  that  foreign  wool  is  not 
moving  quite  freely  Into  our  own  markete. 
Why  consider  a  reduction  In  tariff  rates 
where  there  Is  no  need  shown  from  the 
standpoint  of  world  trade  and  where  the 
present  protection  Ik  admittedly  inadequate? 

Today  we  deal  with  governments  that  In 
the  main  are  socialistic  and  where  the  gov- 
ernmente  themselves  largely  control  by  sub- 
sidies and  otherwise  their  economies  and  tha 
patterns  of  their  export  business.  It  Is  of 
utmost  Importance  in  tha  develofHnent  of 
reciprocal  agreemente  that  any  agraamenta 
contain  provisions  to  protect  Amarlcan  agri- 
culture. 

I  make  this  plea  for  tha  American  wool 
grower.  Ha  stands  virtually  at  the  mercy 
of  the  world  market  that  is  dominated  and 
controlled  by  our  foreign  competitors  pro- 
tected by  a  subsldlied  state  monopoly.  At 
the  present  tha  domestic  wool  grower  is 
not  even  included  In  our  agricultural  support 
program  under  the  so-called  Staagall  Amend- 
ment. Except  for  the  wartime  Government 
purchase  program,  undertaken  for  security 
reasons,  which  expires  in  April,  our  growers 
are  not  Included  in  Government  support. 
I  repeat  that  his  only  support  comes  from  tha 
tariff.  To  give  the  producer  the  minimum 
of  protection  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  our 
economy,  the  tariff  level  Instead  of  being 
reduced  should  be  Increased  a  few  cente. 
That  course  would  not  Impede  or  imduly 
burden  an  adequate  importation  of  foreign 
wools  to  meet  oiur  own  needs.  It  would  not 
be  a  barrier  to  world  trade.  It  would  not  ba 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  original  purposa 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 


The  American  Veterans'  Committee  Com- 
ments on  President  Truman's  Lefitla- 
tive  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10. 1947 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  In  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Bolte. 
national  chairman  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans' Committee,  to  Pre.'sident  Truman, 
commenting  on  the  President's  legisla- 
tive program  which  was  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  I  know  the 
Members  of  the  House  would  like  to  have 
the  views  of  this  veterans'  organliatlon 
on  the  various  national  programs  facing 
the  nev;  Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 

DiAK  MS.  Pacamcirr:  Tha  American  Veter- 
ans' Committee  (AVCl  was  deeply  interested 
In  your  SUte  of  the  Tnlon  and  Bconomto 
massagaa  which  outlined  to  Congress  tha 
admlnlsUaUon's  legislative  program  for  thla 
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wrJt  tbe  wfcuonM  oi 
dealing  wttta  bousiof  and 
lound  also  tbat  oth<ir  Mctlons 
probtaOM  a<   tbc  nati<mal 
veterans  as  well  as  all  other 
cloaely  with  the  AVC  proirran] 
our  membership  at  our  last 
Uon.    The  guidmg  theme  of  th< 
•ens  ftrst.  veterans  second 
live  fl*ld  this  means  that  w< 
eoDcemed  with  the  baste 
which  affecU  us  all. 

Tbe  AVC  Is  convinced  that  t 
lem    f avlng    veterans    this    yea  r 
Mo  one  has  'denied  that  an 
but    there    are.    unfort 
which  would  like  to 
tfcntlal  construction  ahead  at 
Ing.     Because  this  conflict 
was  delighted  to  read  that 
"a^greaalve"     program    to 
coretrurtlon  and  advocated 
tation   oX   nonresidential 
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the    industrlallztd    housing 
urge  that  this  Infant  lndustr7 
dant  promise  be  given  a 
Tbe  bousing  crisis  demands 
production  Ingenuity  be  appl 
vclopaocnt  of  Industrlalixed 
tbe  reach  of  all  citizens. 

In  your  address  you  stated 
our  long-range  goal  of  adequa 
•11  our  people  comprehensive 
latlon    Is    urgently    needed. 
that  tbe  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
to  providing  the  needed 
booBlng  projects.    We  are 
oertJdn  amendments  to  the  W- 
we   (eel   will   provide   further 
toollders  of  rental  bousing 
tending  the  amortisation 
kMUU  from  40  to  M  years.  an( 
interest  rate  on  these  loans 
percent.    We  feel  that  the 
quired  for  repayment  and  the 
rates  should   vitally  aid  In 
Which  would  rent  at  flguren 
tran  can  afford. 

I  am  sure  that  the  overwhel|n 
9t  Wlerans  were  pleased  to 
MtoUBlBtratlon  was  firm  in 
moval  of  rent  controls     AVC 
declared  that  removal  of  rent 
be  eataatropbic.     When   rmt 
removed  after  World  Wnr  1.  r 
tia  percent.     If  controls  were 
rents  would  not  come  down  ^ 
eral  price  level  declines,  becnu 
•bortage  of  housing.    Tbu  wo 
wltb  controls  removed  tbe 
vottld  be  forced  to  put  out  a 
part  of   his   Income  for  rent. 

Veterans  are  also  greatly 
tbe  danger  of  ccntlnued  Infla 
All  of  the  benefits  which 
has  extended  to  lu  veterans 
disability  pension^  to  the 
ances  of  student-veterans,  are 
the    continued    tendency 
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In  speaking  of  tbe 
crana'  program  you  remarked 
emment's  program  of  benefits 
•ubstantiaily  complete.     The 
erana'    Committee     (AVC)     la 
Treasury  raids  In  the  belief 
World  War  II  veteran  wants  U 
readjusting   to   civilian    life 
band-out.     We     heartily    agrek 
statement  that  the  success  of 
program  will  be  Judged  by  the 
which  the  program  enables  t 
make  to  their  country.     We  do 
ever,  that   in  order  to  obtain 
certain   improvements  in   the 
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gram  of  benefits  to  vetenms  are  needed.  Re- 
vision of  the  OI  bill  of  rights  Is  neceasary,  for 
example,  to  provide  an  Increase  in  tbe  sub- 
sistence payments  to  student -veterans  to 
•ICO  for  single  veterans  and  1125  for  married 
veterans,  and  to  raise  the  on-the-Job-traln- 
XnR  ceilings  to  $300  and  $325. 

A  numt>er  of  surveys  recently  completed 
have  Indicated  that  the  veteran  on  the  cam- 
pus Is  just  not  able  to  make  ends  meet  wltb 
his  present  allowance.  We  feel  that  the  pro- 
posed Increase  of  $35  per  month  would  pro- 
vide a  bare  minimum  xmder  which  veterans 
can  attend  school.  They  will  still  find  It 
necessary,  in  most  cases,  to  supplement  their 
income  from  outside  sources,  principally  by 
working  at  part-time  jobs.  But.  unless  the 
benefits  are  raised  In  the  very  near  future 
thouaands  of  veterans  will  t>e  forced  to  aban- 
don all  effort  to  take  advantage  of  the  edu- 
cational provisions  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
This  Is  particularly  true  of  married  veterans 
with  children. 

In  another  section  of  your  state-of-the- 
Union  message  you  dealt  vigorously  with  the 
problem  of  monopolies.  The  American  Vet- 
erans' Committee,  which  was  the  only  vet- 
erans' organiaatlon  to  submit  a  statement 
to  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Bu&iness  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  endorses  the  administra- 
tion's effort  to  face  and  solve  this  problem. 
We  recognize  that  the  present  alarming  trend 
toward  concentration  of  economic  power  Is 
one  of  the  paramotint  issues  facing  our  so- 
ciety. Veterans  engaged  In  business  fall  In 
almost  all  cases  In  the  small -business  cate- 
gory. The  threat  of  the  ever -expanding 
monopolies  affects  them  concretely.  In  addi- 
tion to  undermining  the  basic  foundations 
of  our  free-enterprise  system. 

Tou  also  urged  Congress  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  adequate  medical  care  to 
all  who  need  it.  We  feel  that  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dlngell  bill.  Introduced  during  the 
laat  se«slun,  provides  the  means  for  achieving 
the  sound  national  health  program  you  ad- 
vocate. 

AVC,  at  Its  last  national  convention,  en- 
dorsed the  creation  of  valley  authorities  for 
tbe  development  of  our  nfttural  resources. 
We,  therefore,  offer  otir  full  support  to  yuur 
declaration  of  tbe  Importance  of  action  In 
this  field. 

We  alao  deaire  to  commend  your  appoint- 
ment of  a  Civil  Rights  Committee  to  recom- 
mend to  Cungreaa  teglslation  to  preserve  and 
guarantee  tiM  bMie  dvll  nghu  of  all  our 
citiaens.  We  hope  that  thU  committee  will 
urge  action  on  FEPC.  antllynchlng.  and  anti- 
poll-tax  leglalauon.  i 

It  mtist  be  emphaalaed  ibat  as  veterans 
we  know  that  without  world  peace  and  un- 
demanding the  best  domestic  program  Is 
meaningless.  AVC  was  the  first  national  or- 
ganisation to  give  full  support  to  tbe  Baruch 
plan  for  United  Nations  control  of  atomic 
energy.  We  urge  as  a  logical  corollary  of  thla 
plan  the  creation  of  an  International  au- 
thority to  control  and  limit  all  armaments. 
We  believe  in  the  development  of  world  gov- 
ernment through  the  United  Nations. 

I  know  that  you  will  understand.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  keen  interest  that  the  American 
Veterans"  Committee  has  in  the  legislation 
I^asaed  during  this  session.  While  we  have 
l)een  organizing  AVC  as  a  World  War  II  vet- 
trans'  organization  to  represent  World  War  II 
veterans,  we  have  often  recalled  your  state- 
ment that  as  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  you 
would  be  unhappy  to  have  veterans  of  the 
Spanish -American  War  handling  your  af- 
fairs. The  members  of  AVC.  now  represented 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  have  Joined  to- 
gether to  work  In  peace,  as  they  did  in  the 
recent  war,  for  a  more  democratic  and  pros- 
perous Americm  and  for  a  stable  world.  We 
f«ei  that  the  administration  ^d  Congress,  by 


cooperating  on  a  far-sl^hted  legislative  oro- 
gram  in  this  crucial  year,  can  take  a  major 
step  toward  that  goal. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Charlks  O  BoLTt, 
Nattonal  Chairman,  Ameriemn  Vet- 
erans' Committee. 


Limit  the  Tennre  of  the  Ofice  of  President 
to  Not  More  Than  8  Years 


EXTEKSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   DfXAWAXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVE3 

Thursday.  February  6.  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  speak  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  27,  which  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  limit  the  tenure  of  oflBce  of  the 
President  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
each  of  two  separate  4-year  terras. 
This  measure  would  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Chief  Executive  and  those 
around  him  perpetuating  in  an  office  so 
great  and  powerful  as  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  an  individual 
whose  doctrine  of  Government  may  be 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  cur 
people. 

The  ofBclal  motto  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware Is  "Liberty  and  Independence."  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  motto  ably  ex- 
presses in  so  few  words  the  basic  princi- 
ples which  have  guided  our  coimtry  to  its 
position  of  world  leadership  and  raised 
our  standard  of  living  to  the  highest  in 
the  world.  Our  country  will  continue  to 
grow  In  strength  and  purpose  and  carry 
out  Us  responslbllUes  of  leadership  if 
every  effort,  and  every  precaution,  is 
taken  to  preserve  unto  our  people  their 
liberty  and  Independence,  and  the  rl(  ht 
of  choice  and  decision  In  the  direction  of 
our  Qovernment, 

As  we  look  back  over  the  history  and 
growth  of  our  country,  we  find  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  reason- 
able In  its  operation  and  has,  In  most 
In.stances.  carefully  guarded  individual 
rights  and  liberties.  Yet  when  the  <x- 
pendltiu-es  of  the  Federal  Oovernmtnt 
reach  the  astronomical  figures  of  rec<  nt 
years,  it  became  imperative  for  the 
people  to  establish  additional  saf eguai  ds 
to  preserve  their  fundamental  rights  and 
liberties.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  timely,  appropriate,  and  desirable.  I 
supported  it  in  this  House,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  started  on  the  road  to  con- 
sideration by  the  people  of  our  counti  y. 
Whether  or  not  this  amendment  is  ever 
adopted,  it  is  important  that  the  matter 
be  placed  before  the  people  in  the  various 
States,  in  order  that  they  may,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  abnormal  conditio  as 
Imposed  by  the  recent  world  conflict,  re- 
view and  study  oui  fundamental  charter 
and  the  operation  of  our  Government 
under  it.  Only  by  such  continuous  re- 
view and  vigilance,  by  the  people  theni- 
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selves,  will  we  be  able  to  preserve  in 
fact  all  of  our  cherished  liberties  and 
rights  as  individuals. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  which 
have  been  ably  presented  in  support  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
limit  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  the 
President  which  commend  themselves  to 
our  American  way,  but  none  Is  more 
important  than  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  need  for  safeguarding,  at  all  times, 
the  rights  of  the  people  to  liberty  and 
independence. 


United  States  Press  Critidxes  Work  of 
Sugar  Pool 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  Sugar  Facts,  published  at 
Chatham,  Ontario,  of  January  15,  1947: 

TTNITEO  STATES  PRISS  CBITICIZIS  WORK  OF  SUCAB 
POOL — EDITOEIAL  COlUnNT  SUPPOBTS  tZPlS- 
SENTATIVB  WOOOatTTT'S  CHABGB  mfTTSS  8TATCS 
CX>NTUBt7TtMa  MOEE  THAN  PAIB  8HABC — 
CANADA  ATTACKED  AS  ONV  OIVINO  LESS 

A  letter  forwarded  to  Hon.  Thomas  A. 
Jenkins,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Food  Study  Committee,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sugar  situation  has  occasioned 
a  flood  of  editorial  comment  ttiroughout  tbe 
United  SUtee.  Autbor  of  the  letter.  Reprt- 
HBtallve  Rot  O.  WooDnirrr  (Republican). 
of  MMhigan.  wrote  In  part :  "With  our  beet- 
■Ufar  production  up  and  Cuba's  production 
up.  one  may  well  ask  why  our  sugar  bowla 
are  empty  and  why  so  much  fruit  and  vege- 
tables cannot  be  canned  for  lack  of  sugar. 
The  answer  la  found  In  the  program  carried 
out  by  the  Combined  Food  Board,  which  hM 
lately  been  expanded  Into  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Commission  The  Com- 
bined Food  Board  was  composed  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Great  BrlUln.  and  Canada. 
The  United  States  and  Its  offshore  terri- 
tories make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
pool,  as  they  furnish  over  60  percent  of  the 
sugar  consumed  in  this  country  In  addition 
to  sharing  with  other  nations  the  3,768,000 
tons  which  the  United  SUtes  bought  from 
Cuba.  In  short,  United  States  consumers 
get  only  3,126.000  tons  from  Cuba,  and  the 
remaining  1,643.000  tons  are  distributed  to 
other  nations  by  the  Commission.  By  com- 
parison. Britain  will  provide  less  than  80 
percent  of  her  sugar  consumption,  whereas 
Canada  will  produce  only  18  percent  of  its 
sugar  needs. 

"Sugar  rationing  continues  In  the  United 
States  with  promise  of  only  a  microscopic 
increase  in  allowances,  yet  Canada  recently 
declared  a  sugar  dividend  of  tlitee  extra 
poimds  per  person  to  her  household  con- 
sumers. This  dividend  has  been  reported  in 
the  press  as  being  juBtifled  by  increased  sup- 
plies of  Btigar.  Canada  Is  producing  only  65 
percent  of  its  beet-sxigar  plant  capacity, 
with  the  largest  beet-sugar  plant  in  Ontario 
standing  idle  for  the  past  5  years." 

Mr.  Woodbuff'b  letter  goes  on  to  quote 
J.  B.  Blackmore,  MP,  who  told  the  Cana- 
dian House  of  Commons,  "I  am  utterly 
amaz«  d  at  the  indifference  which  prevails  in 
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this  House  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
with  respect  to  the  sugar  supply." 

"It  is  obvious,"  wrote  Mr.  WoontTfT.  "that 
the  administration  in  Washington  has  tdm- 
ply  stood  on  the  sidelines  and  let  the  Araer- 
Ican  producers  and  consumers  carry  the  load 
for  other  nations." 

The  press  of  the  United  States  sprang 
eagerly  to  Mr.  WooDarrr's  cause.  The  Tri- 
Covmty  Banner,  of  Blanchard.  Mich.,  ran 
his  letter  under  a  page  1  headline,  "Bureau- 
crats cause  of  sugar  shortage,  claims  Wood- 
KtTTP."  The  Bay  City  Times  editorialized 
'He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  public  for 
starting  the  ball  rolling."  The  Detroit  Sun- 
day Times,  reporting  a  speech  by  James  Ver- 
nor.  ginger-ale  tycoon,  headed  the  story. 
"United  States  sugar  shortage  laid  to  New 
Deal  plan."  Tbe  same  paper,  in  anoth« 
story,  repots  "In  Washington,  stacks  of  let- 
ters from  outraged  housewives,  denouncing 
the  sugar  shortage  and  demanding  relief, 
are  being  exhibited  by  Congressmen." 

The  IiOS  Angeles  Examiner  ran  a  banner 
headline,  "Housewives'  sugar  fight  urged," 
with  a  page  1  Ixui,  "Want  more  sweets?  Tell 
Congressman."  The  Detroit  Times  of  De- 
cember 24  cried  plaintively,  "Europe  got 
[our I  Yule  sugar." 

SeiMitor  Bbidces.  Republican,  from  New 
HampBhlre,  warned  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Anderson  to  supply  sugar,  declaring  ttiat 
while  Anderson  Is  prepared  to  ask  only  9 
pounds  more  sugar  per  person  in  1947,  sugar 
industry  experts  have  produced  figures  show- 
ing Uiat  were  Americans  to  get  their  right- 
ful share  they  would  have  19  pounds  more 
sugar  per  person  than  in  1946. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  quoted  Chairman 
Jenkins,  of  the  Republican  Food  Study  Com- 
mission, as  saying,  "The  American  housewife 
has  suffered  more  than  her  share  of  the  war- 
time sugar  shortage  as  compared  with  the 
Industrial  tiser  of  sugar  •  •  •  any  In- 
crease in  the  ration  for  1947  beyond  the  30 
percent  extra  already  recommended  should 
go  directly  to  Individual  housewives."  (Tbe 
30-percen't  increases  suggested  by  Jenkins 
are  double  the  amount  of  increase  considered 
likely  for  1947  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.) 

Tbe  Dally  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  In  the 
December  S  tasue,  quotes  JO.  Diefenbak^r'i 
addreM  to  the  Progressive-Conservative  Buai- 
neumen  of  Toronto  under  the  head  "Assails 
Ottawa  for  shortage  of  butter  and  itignr." 
Mr.  Dlefenbaker  claimed,  "More  sugar  would 
increase  the  ration,  but  the  Oovemment*! 
attitude  on  controls  shows  that  greater  pro- 
duction is  the  lesser  aim.  Control  for  con- 
trol's sake  Is  paramount," 

"When  it  becomes  generally  known  in  the 
United  States  that  the  Ottawa  Oovernment 
Is  not  now  (even  after  the  war)  and  has  not 
for  some  years,  worked  to  produce  as  much 
stigar  as  It  could,  our  position  in  the  tiiree- 
way  partnership  will  be  uncomfortable.  Aa 
hitchhikers  we  may  be  asked  to  get  out  and 
walk." 


Lincoln  Day  Address  of  Mabel  S.  Frascr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10. 1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, on  February  6,  Mabel  S.  Fraser, 
of  Indiana,  delivered  a  very  fine  address 
before  the  annual  Lincoln  £>ay  banquet, 
held  at  the  Statler  Hotel.  In  Washing- 


ton. Mabel  8.  Fraser  Is  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Central  Com* 
mittee  of  Indiana,  as  well  as  vice  chair- 
man of  that  committee  In  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana.  Her 
speech  was  well  received  by  the  large 
audience  present  at  that  meeting. 

Under  leave.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude therewith  the  address  delivered  at 
the  annual  Lincoln  Day  dinner.  In 
Washington,  by  Mabel  S.  Fraser.  which 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Speaker  Mabtim.  Governor 
Qreen.  distinguished  gueets.  Republican 
friends,  it  is  a  profound  pleasure  to  be  here 
With  you.  It  is  a  flattering  honor— almost 
an  overwhelming  one — to  be  privUeged  to 
address  this  fine  atidience. 

We  have  met  to  rekindle  our  memory  of  a 
great  man  and  tht  thinga  for  which  be 
stood.  With  hiunble  sincerity  not  unlike 
his  own,  we  feel  it  "fitting  and  proper  tliat 
we  do  this." 

Of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Bbert  Hubbard 
wrote: 

"Lincoln  sotight  to  k>ee  himself  among 
the  people.  And  to  the  people  at  length  he 
gave  his  time,  his  talents,  his  love,  and  tiis 
life.  The  memory  of  hia  gentleness,  hla 
patience,  his  firm  faith.  Is  the  prioeicM 
heritage  of  a  United  land." 

Tonight,  as  Americans  rededicatlng  our- 
selves to  the  precepts  of  an  Immortal  leader, 
and  as  proud  partisans  concerned  with  the 
principles  of  our  first  republican  President, 
we  might  well  give  more  than  pausing  ra> 
flection  to  his  one  tenet — firm  faith. 

Throughout  this  universe  of  ours,  faith  is 
on  trial.  Disillusioned  millions,  spread 
across  a  war-ravaged  earth,  must  redisoover 
In  their  hearts,  their  dally  living,  and  their 
Institutions,  a  faith  that  will  conaolldate  ail 
mankind  In  its  pursuit  of  peace,  aecurltj, 
and  plenty. 

Tou  and  I,  from  chlldlux)d  onward,  have 
come  to  know  Abraham  Lincoln.  For  us  tbe 
episodes  of  hU  life  pass  by  In  a  famUlar  re- 
collection: The  poor-bom  boy,  the  hard- 
worked  youth,  the  struggling  lawyer,  the 
country  politician.  Thence  the  Bprlngfleld 
legislator,  the  respected  debater,  and  finally 
for  him.  the  call  to  the  highest  public  office 
within  the  gift  of  his  people.  After  that.  th« 
long  cruel  test  of  statesmanship  agalQst  the 
paastons  of  a  dividing  people;  his  fine  resolv- 
ed and  final  success  In  keeping  this  nation 
one  and  indivisible,  and  then  so  tragically. 
hla  death  at  the  point  of  a  madman's  pistol. 

To  review  that  career,  with  an  exsctttude 
of  date  and  detail,  would  but  consume  your 
time.  I  could  as  profitably  set  out  to  con- 
vince you  that  the  Christian  Is  a  good  reli- 
gion. Rather  than  lean  backward  then  to 
examine  Lincoln,  the  man,  might  we  not 
l>etter  reach  out  in  quest  of  Lincoln,  the 
spirit? 

What,  in  almple  analysis,  could  have  en- 
dowed this  very  human  being  with  prin- 
ciples so  noble,  humility  so  deep,  and  char- 
acter so  rtigged  that  in  far  comers  of  the 
earth,  freemen  engrave  his  image  upon  their 
temples  of  liberty? 

And  what,  further,  did  this  first  and  great- 
est of  all  Republicans  leave  behind  to  serve 
the  faithful  of  our  generation  as  an  inspira* 
tion  and  a  sacred  trust? 

It  has  lieen  the  finding  of  persons  more 
scholarly  than  I  that  from  earliest  days  of 
cornfield  speaking,  through  the  hour  be 
slipped  away  Into  death.  Abraham  Lincoln 
held  fast  to  a  twofold  faith.  In  those  dark- 
est days  at  the  White  Hotise.  when  this  Na- 
tion was  rent  apart  by  war.  Lincoln  never 
faltered  in  that  faith.  Through  pain,  an- 
guish, and  mental  distress,  he  sought  in 
prayer  and  by  act  to  save  the  two  of  his 
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Ann  faltb — the   American   people 
Uuttoo.     Kren  in  tbe  awful 
led    covUd    no    longer    Im 
poatponed,  ba  stood  steadfast. 

"Others."  be  reasoned,  "are  bent 
dartmctton  of  the  Constitution. 
fore  Ood.  hare  taken  a  solemn 
serve  and  protect  it  " 

For  us.  as  (or  him.  our  firm 
dwell  in  the  people  and  their 
We  today  remain  his  people,  and 
Ood— remain  a  Bepubllc  under 
tilt  Ion. 

Today,  of  course,  our  numbers 
■ratttpllcd.  our  Interests  more  di 
our   economic   life   more   complic 
Lineoln  could  bare  foreseen.     Bu ; 
all  the  difficulties  that  beset  tis 
must  stand  as  Lincoln  stood — wttl  i 
faith  in  the  people — all  our  people 
a  firm  regard  for  thst  treasured 
of    Justice    which    giiarantees 
emment  by  law  rather  than  rule 
We  are  experiencing  a  happy 
Interval  of  history  when  the  star 
canlsm   Is  ascending   the   politlca 
That  star— if  we  keep  faith— wli; 
way  hti;ber  and  higher  until  It 
tlcally — not  only  a  beacon  guide 
fare  of  this  land,  but  as  well  foi 
where  men  are  striving  to  rcTlve 
opportunity  for  the  masses. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  you  bac^ 
The  going,  even  in  reminiscence 
be  to  your  liking.     But  I  shall 
that  an  era  has  ended,  and  I 
point  out  that  the  era  ended 
people  ended  it.    Throtigh  the 
past  November,  the  American 
capital,     farmer,     merchant, 
housewife — spoke  their   mind. 
too.  with  such  clarity,  courage 
that  there  can  be  no  misjudging 
ments  or  misrepresenting  their 

They  called  upon  this  psrty  o 
for  a  change — not  Just  the 
countless  errors,  but — and  this  li 
portant — a  drastic,  unmistakable 
Oovernment  sttltude  and 
They,  to  be  sure,  did  not  ask  to 
anything  but  they  demanded 
march  forward  with  more  honesty 
respect,  and  more  Individual 

In  these  crucial  days,  not  only 
ca's  destiny,  but.  Indeed,  the 
lltzed  mankind — here  in  this,  still 
es»  and  richest  of  nations,  the 
Party  has  been  given  a  brief  3- 
prove  its  mettle.    Already,  howev^ 
scattered  capitals — courthouses 
and    this — your   Washington — the 
common  sense,  sanity,  and  slm;  I 
In  public  affairs  are  In  motion, 
weaving  together  into  a  pattern 
slve  and  responsible  government 
neglected  fibers  of  state  thrift 
ooay.  and  sound  Americanism. 

Leas  than  3  years  hence,  when 
caa  paople  have  tested  this 
fMnd  it  good,  they  will  seal 
coafklence  by  sweeping  into  tbe 
a  man  worthy  of  Lincoln  and 
Tiforoua.  forthright  Republican. 

In    political    terminology,    this 
year     But  those  of  us  residing 
city  know  that  from  this  mome 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
vember   1948  real  Republicans 
time  ofT.     Whether  citlxens  w 
we  realise  that  In  a  mere  2 
redeem  all  that  was  bent  and 
of  them. 

Our   highest   party   leadership 
Washington.     To   those   now 
time  on  Capitol  "Hill,  to  make 
the  Eightieth  Coogreaa  an 
I  can  say  thla: 
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Squarely  behind  you.  In  patriotic  support 
of  your  arduous  toll,  are  the  dominant  mil- 
lions of  plain,  dear-minded  Americans.  They 
share  with  you  a  vivid  realization  of  the 
moniuiental  labors  you  face.  The^'  have 
complete  confidence  In  your  ultimate  success. 
From  Lincoln  we  have  learned  that,  as  Re- 
publicans, we  must  maintain  a  lasting  faith 
In  our  people  and  our  Constitution.  Pnun 
him.  too.  we  know  our  final  trust  Is  to  stand 
by  our  American  way  of  life.  That  way.  In 
essence,  la  free  enterprise.  To  me — and  I 
feel  sure,  to  millions  of  like  sta  us — our 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  means  a 
maximum  of  social  and  economic  opportunity 
for  everyone. 

To  us  there  la  little  glamour  in  a  syn- 
thetic, stratified  economy,  whether  Com- 
munist or  Fascist.  To  us  the  one  system 
that  through  all  history  has  produced  the 
greatest  abundance  for  the  greatest  number 
is  that  by  which  this  party  traditionally 
stands — the  American  system  of  free  com- 
petitive enterprise,  under  it,  not  only  may 
every  man  do  the  most  for  his  own  good, 
but  every  man  Is  challenged  to  do  his  utmost 
for  the  common  good. 

In  the  art  and  science  of  government, 
there  is  something  greater  than  the  oppor- 
tunism of  the  moment.  It  Is  a  quality  of 
devotion  to  fundamental  prtnclples  and 
moral  honesty  that  is  above  Immediate  ad- 
vantage. Lincoln  could  have  been  Senator, 
If.  In  his  debates  with  Douglas,  he  had  been 
willing  to  compromise — compromise  what  he 
sincerely  believed  was  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  Yes;  he  could  have  been  Senator, 
but  he  never  would  have  been  President. 
That.  In  Itself.  Is  a  testament  of  the  "ulti- 
mate Justice  of  the  people." 

If  we  have  faith  In  that  Justice,  we  shall 
have  the  courage  to  join  Lincoln  in  saying: 
"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might; 
and  In  that  faith  let  us.  to  the  end,  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  It." 

If  we  would  understand  our  duty,  we  have 
only  to  recall  his  words:  "What  constitutes 
the  bulwark  of  our  liberty  and  lndep>end- 
ence?  It  is  not  our  frowning  battlements, 
our  bristling  sea  coasts,  our  Army  and  Navy. 
These  are  not  our  reliance  against  tyranny. 
All  of  these  may  be  turned  against  us  with- 
out making  us  weaker  fc«'  the  struggle.  Our 
reliance  is  In  the  love  of  Uberlgr  which  God 
has  planted  In  us." 

And  If  we  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  are 
guided  by  his  great  spirit,  we  cannot  go 
wrong  in  this  hour  of  our  testing. 

The  task  Is  ours — to  rebuild  America,  for 
Americans.  In  the  American  way.  To  that 
task,  let  us  humbly  dedicate  ourselves  as 
Lincoln  prescribed  In  times  much  like  these: 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all;  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  In:  To  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds:  to  care  for  him  who  has  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orpb:in; 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations." 

On  a  wall  not  far  from  this  place,  seen  and 
remembered  by  endless  thousands,  are  words 
as  imperishable  as  the  man  for  whom  they 
were  conceived: 

"Here,  as  In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
for  whom  he  saved  the  Union,  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  enshrined  forever." 

When  we  depart  from  these  walls,  may  all 
of  us,  great  and  small,  high  or  humble,  carry 
away  within  our  hearts  those  of  Lincoln's 
prtnclples  entrusted  to  our  keeping. 

In  the  American  people.  In  the  American 
Constitution,  In  tbe  American  system  of 
liberty  and  free  enterprise,  we  pledge  our 
laltb,  now  and  forever. 


Nation  Within  a  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OHKSOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10. 1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Oregonian  of  February  4, 1947: 

NATION    WTTHIN    A    NATION 

(By  Philip  H.  Parrlsh) 

Our  party  of  a  dozen  editors,  touring  Ger- 
many in  October,  foimd  American  and  Brit- 
ish officials  In  the  midst  of  negotiations  for 
economic  merger  of  the  American  and  British 
zones  of  occupation.  Those  negotiations 
were  completed  after  our  return,  and  the 
merger  became  effective  on  January  I.  It 
has  now  been  operative  for  a  month. 

Little  could  be  expected  In  that  brief  time, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  severity  of  the 
winter  In  the  Rhine  Valley.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  move  even  absolute  necessities. 
Such  rivers  as  the  Neckar  and  the  Main  have 
been  frozen,  and  the  railroads,  possessing 
only  some  30  percent  of  prewar  rolling  stock. 
have  had  difficulty  In  handling  the  absolute 
essentials. 

However,  we  all  should  watch  this  experi- 
ment with  the  deepest  Interest  during  tbe 
coming  months,  and  the  coming  year  or  two. 
if  It  continues  during  that  period. 

The  situation  rises  from  the  fact  that 
though,  under  the  Potsdam  agreement,  the 
ix>wers  expressed  the  intention  of  treating 
Oermany  as  an  economic  unit,  they  have  not 
done  so.  The  conquered  enemy  was  sliced 
Into  four  parts  for  occupation  purposes,  and 
the  four  zones  began  operating  In  what 
amotmted  to  economic  opposition  to  one  an- 
other. Russia  got  the  east,  including  the 
Slleeian  basin;  Britain  drew  the  northwest, 
including  th%  vital  Ruhr;  France  claimed  de- 
tached areas  on  her  side  of  the  Rhine,  includ- 
ing the  very  Important  Saar;  tbe  United 
Sutes  fell  heir  to  that  part  of  the  south  not 
held  by  France.  Including  the  scenic  Bavarian 
Alps.  Then  it  developed  that  France  desired 
this  division  to  coirtlnue.  France  could  not 
becu-  the  thought  of  a  revmlted  Germany, 
fearing  resurgence  of  Germany  as  a  military 
force  on  the  one  hand  and  enjoying  exploita- 
tion Of  tbe  Rhine  provinces  on  the  other 
band.  Meanwhile  Russia  was  operating  mys- 
teriously behind  the  iron  curtain  in  tbe  east, 
apparently  stripping  German  industry;  so 
Russia  strung  along  with  the  French,  at  least 
for  the  time,  m  support  of  German  fragmen- 
tation. 

That  let  only  the  United  States  and  Britain 
Immediately  interested  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  tbe  Potsdam  Agreement.  The 
position  of  tbe  United  States  proved,  upon 
analysis,  to  be  especially  difficult  and  costly. 
Our  German  zone  is  rich  In  agriculture  and 
forestry  and  has  considerable  In  the  way  of 
industry,  but  lacks  the  raw  materials  for 
much  of  that  Industry.  The  British  also 
were  In  an  unfavorable  situation.  Their 
highly  industrialized  area  contains  about 
one-third  more  people  than  ours,  with  a 
much  lower  per  capita  food  production.  So 
the  British.  In  spite  of  their  hunger  at  home. 
have  had  to  ship  to  their  occupied  zone  In 
Germany  a  much  greater  amount  of  food 
than  tbe  United  States  has  had  to  ship  to 
Its  area. 

The  result  was  that  the  United  States  and 
Britain  decided  that  since  Russia  and  France 
would  not  cooperate,  the  next  best  thing  was 
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cooperation  between  themselves.  Why  not 
tmite  the  great  Industrial  capacity  of  the 
British  zone  with  the  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  factory  capacity  of  the  American  zone? 
They  mulled  this  over  and  decided  upon  It. 

Now,  the  question  to.  What  can  we  expect 
from  It? 

According  to  an  analysis  released  recently 
by  Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Draper,  Director  of 
the  Economic  Division  of  the  Office  of  Mili- 
tary Government  for  Germany  (in  private  life 
a  distinguished  New  York  banker  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  Impressive  officials  met 
on  otir  trip),  the  United  States  has  been 
spending  (200,000.000  a  year  In  our  zone  just 
to  keep  our  German  charges  alive,  and  with- 
out any  prospect  of  escaping  from  that  finan- 
cial burden  short  of  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  Germans  could  export  enough  to  pay  for 
their  imports  of  food  and  materials.  He  holds 
the  economic  merger  with  the  British  zone 
to  be  such  an  arrangement.  During  the  first 
year— the  present  one — we  will  have  to  spend 
an  additional  $130,000,000  In  order  to  talce 
care  of  otir  share  of  the  feeding  problem  In 
the  more  thickly  populated  British  zone. 
But  during  that  time  we  will  be  receiving 
raw  materials  to  an  equal  amount  from  the 
British  zone,  particularly  Ruhr  coal,  and  will 
be  sharing  In  that  zone's  Industrial  capacity. 
The  theory  Is  that  within  3  years  the  capacity 
of  the  merged  areas  will  result  in  exports 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Germans  to  pay  for 
their  own  imports  of  food  and  raw  materials 
for  manufacture. 

Thus,  by  taking  on  an  additional  expendi- 
ttire  of  $130,000,000  this  year,  and  a  lesser 
amoimt  next  year,  tbe  United  States  may 
avoid  any  expenditures  at  all  beyond  that. 

All  this,  clearly,  will  have  a  part  In  nego- 
tiations over  the  German  peace  treaty.  We 
observe  that  even  during  the  past  few  weeks 
the  Russians,  French,  Belgians,  and  others 
have  been  coming  forward  with  various 
placating  suggestions.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  these  suggestions  have  been  hastened, 
and  forced  Into  tbe  open,  by  the  American- 
British  merger.  That  merger  holds  out  defi- 
nite possibilities  of  success,  and  tbe  states 
which  have  been  In  opposition  are  compelled 
to  reorganize  their  approach  to  the  German 
problem  accordingly.  For  one  thing.  Amer- 
ica's attitude  toward  its  responsibilities  In 
Europe  would  be  far  different  If  no  appre- 
ciable drain  upon  American  resources  was 
Involved.  So  with  Britain.  In  fact,  a  work- 
able and  balanced  state,  stretching  from 
Austria  to  the  North  Sea,  would  alter  the 
entire  basis  of  bargaining  so  far  as  tbe  re- 
organization of  the  continent  Is  concerned. 


He's  My  Friend 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10. 1947 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Kath- 
eryn  Launtz,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Washta  Journal,  published  at  Washta, 
Iowa,  in  my  congressional  district,  in  her 
weekly  column  called  Kitty's  Korner, 
has  long  delighted  her  readers  with  her 
original  poems  and  editorial  comments. 
Just  recently  there  appeared  in  her  col- 
umn a  short  poem  about  friends,  which 
I  include  herewith  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
We  all  have  friends  but  ofttimes  so  little 
appreciate  them.  We  take  them  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 


The  poem  follows: 

ax's  MT  ntlXMD 

He  may  be  six  kinds  of  a  liar. 
He  may  be  ten  kinds  of  a  fool; 

And  also  he  may  be  a  wicked  high  flier, 
Beyond  any  reason  or  rule. 

There  may  be  a  shadow  above  him 
Of  ruin,  and  woes  that  Impend, 

And  I  may  not  respect,  but  I  like  hlra. 
Becatise?   Well,  because  he's  my  friend. 

1  know  he  has  faults  by  the  millions. 

But  his  faults  are  a  portion  of  him; 
I  know  that  his  record's  vermilion — 

He's  far  from  a  sweet  seraphim. 

But  he's  been  straight  with  yours  truly, 

Ready  to  give  or  to  lend. 
And  if  he  is  wild  and  unruly, 

I  like  him  because  he's  my  friend. 

I  knock  him,  I  know,  but  I  do  so 
Tbe  same  to  bis  face  or  away. 

And  If  others  knock  they're  soon  sorry 
And  wish  they'd  bad  nothing  to  say. 

I  never  make  diagrams  of  him. 

No  maps  of  his  soul  have  I  penned; 
I  don't  analyze.  I  just  love  him. 

Because?    Well,  he's  my  friend. 


Return  Our  Govermnent  to  the  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OiOAROMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10, 1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  read  many  articles  and 
received  many  letters  from  people  who 
are  interested  in  seeing  a  return  to  the 
States  and  political  subdivisions  of  the 
several  States  of  the  prerogatives,  pow- 
ers, and  activities  that  were  either  bor- 
rowed or  surre<:^tiously  taken  from  them 
during  the  %%x  under  the  guise  of  being 
Justified  by  some  emergency  or  other. 

This  was  sometimes  accomplished  by 
bait  in  the  form  of  promises  dangled  be- 
fore the  people.  In  some  instances,  it 
was  nothing  less  than  bribery.  It  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  scheme  of  plarmed 
economy  of  the  New  Deal,  and  was  obvi- 
ously designed  to  wrest  from  the  people 
their  right  to  local  self-government,  and 
permit  an  assumption  of  authority  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  regiment  and 
control  the  people  and  their  economy. 

This  program  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions that  today  we  witness  the  hor- 
rible spectacle,  in  peacetime,  of  the  peo- 
ple being  harassed  on  all  sides  by  bu- 
reaucrats and  of  being  forced  to  obtain 
permits  before  they  can  embark  upon, 
enter,  or  operate  almost  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  people  are  seriously  fearful  that. 
If  they  do  not  do  thus  and  so,  the  assist- 
ance or  Federal  money  to  be  matched 
with  State  fimds  will  be  withheld  from 
the  States  or  local  subdivisions.  The 
people  are  led  to  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  their  activities  to  be  planned  by 
some  bureau  or  group  of  bureaucrats,  all 
of  whom  are  appointed  directly  or  indl- 
ectly  by  the  President.    They  are  told 


that  we  need  uniformity  of  legislation  in 
the  various  States,  and  that  it  takes  the 
Federal  Government,  through  its  bureau- 
crats, to  tell  us  bow  these  uniformlUes 
may  be  accomplished.  The  people  are 
taxed  for  all  of  this,  and  what  is  worse, 
they  are  taxed  to  be  propagandized  by 
the  bureaucrats.  They  are  taxed  to  be 
told  that  they  can  or  cannot  do  this,  that 
or  the  other,  which  formerly  was  a  matter 
of  their  own  volition  and  decision.  They 
are  taxed  to  have  some  bureaucrat  tell 
them  how  to  conduct  their  ovra  business, 
whereas  our  history  plainly  shows  we 
prospered  under  a  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. 

This  condition  has  reached  alarming 
proportions.  We  are  Just  now  beginning 
in  Congress,  to  look  in  upon  and  take  in- 
ventory of  what  has  happened  during  the 
past  14  years.  We  are  Just  now  begin- 
ning to  see  how  serious  is  the  situation. 
The  people  are  Just  beginning  to  awaken 
to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  our  form 
of  Government  is  in  Jeopardy,  and  that 
these  socialistic,  and  in  many  instances 
communistic,  or  at  least  Communist- 
approved,  programs,  are  wholly  un- 
American.  They  do  not  fit  our  traditions. 
On  the  contrary,  they  belong  to,  and 
came  from,  governments  where  the  worst 
forms  of  dictatorship  have  prevailed. 

Another  matter  that  should  be  Drought 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  back  home 
is  that  Uncle  Sam  is  financially  embar- 
rassed, while  many  of  the  States  and 
local  governments  are  In  good  financial 
condition.  They  are  much  better  able 
to  handle  their  own  business,  without  the 
Interference  of  Federal  bureaucrats,  and 
to  pay  for  their  projects  without  Federal 
governmental  interference,  than  they 
were  during  the  days  of  depression  and 
war.  It  was  always  bad  in  principle. 
But  the  bribery  worked,  and  the  people 
jrielded.  temporarily.  They  did  not 
think  It  was  to  be  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment. The  trouble  with  any  form  of 
bureaucracy  is  that,  once  It  gets  4, 
stranglehold  upon  the  people,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  people  to  extricate 
themselves  from  its  control  Insidious 
and  plausible  plans  and  schemes  were 
devised,  all  sorts  of  benefits  were 
promised,  and  Federal  funds  were  offered, 
if  only  the  bureaucrats  were  permitted 
to  make  suggestions,  outline  programs, 
and  direct  the  activities  of  our  people. 
Many  of  these  bureaus  have  mush- 
roomed and  grown  to  alarming  propor- 
tions. 

All  of  this  is  brought  to  the  fore  in  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Indiana  dated  February  6,  1947. 
addressed  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  from  Indiana  and 
all  other  States,  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

State  or  Induma, 
Omcc  or  the  GovoiNoa, 

February  tf,  1947. 
To  Senators   and   Congressmen   0/  Indiana 
and  All  Other  States: 
I  commend  to  yoiu*  serious  oonalderatlon 
the  enclosed  resolution  adopted  by  the  In- 
diana General  Assembly  now  in  session. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  are  being  aent 
not  only  to  Indiana  Members  of  Congreas,  but 
also  to  those  of  other  States — for  the  reason 
that,  from  a -practical  standpoint.  U  the  high 
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Intent  at  this  rwoltitton  is  to  be  reftlfeed  only 
CoDgreaa  can  aehleve  It. 

When  a  State  legislature  Is  conironjted 
•  Federal-aid  law.  the  legislature  either 
comply  or  forfeit  money  whlcli  has 
«-ill  be  taken  from  the  Stfte's 
taxes.    The' effect  is  virtually  compfilsion 

To  this  resolution,  please  let  me 
own   respectful   request   that   you 
carefully  every  proposed  ezpendltur< 
tral  funds  for  "aid"  to  States  or  lo  al 
ot  goTcnunent.    Is  it  really  a  matter 
cnil  leflslatton,  or  should  the  deten  ninatlon 
b«  made  within  tbe  States?    We  In 
believe  all  of  us  will  have  a  better 
ment  of.  by.  and  for  the  people  if 
of  each  State  and  each  community 
tbe     responsibUitlcs    which     are 
theirs. 

Respectfully, 

R.\IJ>H  P 

Governor  of  I 
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The  Eighty-fifth  General 
the  State  of  Indiana,  fully 
the  serious  inroads  that  have 
and   the   dangers   that   lie   ahejad 
doubtedly  planned  that  way.  to 
the  people  of  local  self-gov 
voiced    its    sentiments    in    a 
adopted  by  it.  which  I  quote: 

House  Concurrent  Resolutlor 

Indiana  needs  no  guardian  and 
have  none.    We  Hoosiers— lilte  the 
our   Bister    SUtes — were   fooled    foi 
speU  with  the  magician's  trick  tha 
taxed  out  of  our  pockets  and  sent 
Ington.  will  t>e  bigger  when  it 
to  us.     We  have  taken  a  good 
dollar      We  find  that  it  lost  weight 
Journey  to  Washington  and  back, 
litlcal  brokerage  of  the  bureaucraU 
deducted.     We  have  decided   that 
no  such   thing   as  Federal    aid. 
that  there  is  no  wealth  to  tax 
already    within    the    boundaries 
States. 

So  we  propose  henceforth  to  tax 
and  take  care  of  otirselves.     We 
with  subsidies,  doles,  and  paterna 
are  no  one's  stepchild.    We  have 
We  serve  notice  tliat  we  wUl  resist 
ton.  D.  C.   adopting  us. 

Be  it  resoived  by  the  House  of 
tit  ex  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Indiana   {the  Senate  concurring), 
respectfully    petition    and    urge 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  vot 
our  county  courthouses  and  city 
from  Pennsylvania  Avenue.     Wa 
ernment  to  come  home. 

tUtolied  further.  That  we  call 
lagMatures  of  our  sister  States  ani  1 
citizens  everywhere  who  believe  in 
principles  of  Lincoln  and  Jeflerso^ 
with  UB.  and  we  with  them  to 

Republic  and  our  48  Stages 
M  buUt  by  our  fathers. 


the 
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Monday.  February  10,19i7 

Mr.  BUTLER    Mr.  Speakei 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  aipend 
act  of  July  6.  1945.  relating  to 
pensation  of  postal  eiApIoyees 
Tide  for  adjustincr  compensatior 
assigned  to  terminal  railway 
air-mail  field  transfer  offices. 
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clerks,  and  study  allowance  time  credits 
for  certain  employees. 

This  will  provide  for  a  graduated  scale 
of  promotion  for  clerks  assigned  to 
terminal  railway  post  office  and  air-mail 
field  transfer  offices  based  on  their 
length  of  service.  It  would  also  allow 
clerks  assigned  to  these  offices  a  time 
allowance  of  not  less  than  30  minutes 
per  day  for  253  days  per  annum  for  all 
ser\ice  required  on  lay-off  periods. 

I  believe  this  measure  to  be  a  very 
meritorious  one  and  sincerely  hope  that 
It  will  receive  the  full  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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Lake  Eric  and  Obio  River  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  PENNST1.VANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10. 1947 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remartts  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me: 

PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  LAKt  ERIX  AND  OHIO  RrVZB 
CANAL  (PITTSBURCH-ASHTABULA  ROtTTR)  MA- 
HONING AND  GRAND  RIVER  BASINS,  OHIO  MA- 
HONING   RIVER,    LOWELLVILLE-NILES.    OHIO 

(Statement  in  opposition  to  the  construction 

of  the  proposed  canal  by  Loxns  E.  Gbabam, 

Member  of  Congress) 

The  proposed  canal  would  begin  at  a  point 
on  the  Ohio  River  25  miles  below  Pittsburgh 
where  the  Beaver  empties  into  tbe  Ohio  be- 
tween the  boroughs  of  Rochester  and  West 
Brldgewater  and  extends  through  the 
Twenty-fifth  Congressional  District  to  a 
point  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  line 
where  it  would  enter  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  distance  covered  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
District  being  approximately  33  miles.  From 
testimony  given  in  former  hearings  It  ap- 
pears that  this  was  the  fourth  largest  canal 
under  consideration  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  only  exceeded  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway,  the  Florida  Ship  Canal,  and 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbec  Canal. 

At  the  point  where  the  Beaver  River 
empties  into  the  Ohio  the  Beaver  is  ap- 
proximately 800  feet  wide  and  gradually 
narrows  to  the  point  where  it  IS  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Shenango  and  Mahon- 
ing Rivers,  this  point  being  approximately 
21  miles  from  the  place  where  the  Beaver 
enters  the  Ohio.  The  Beaver  is  bordered  on 
both  sides  for  many  miles  by  high  hills,  the 
banks  are  very  sharp  and  precipitous  and  in 
some  places  the  hills  are  between  300  and 
400  feet  high.  From  a  point  about  10  miles 
from  Its  mouth  there  is  a  drop  of  68  feet 
in  the  Beaver  and  the  course  of  the  stream 
is  narrow,  tortuous,  and  difficult.  It  is  ob- 
structed by  numerous  bridges,  highway  and 
railway,  a  number  of  dams,  and  is  deficient 
In  low- water  flow.  Prom  former  testimony 
It  was  set  forth  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  raise  26  bridges,  both  railway  and  highway. 
In  1933.  R.  C.  Moore,  lieutenant  colonel, 
acting  division  engineer  made  a  report  con- 
cerning this  stream  as  follows:  "The  im- 
provement of  the  Beaver  and  Mahoning 
Rivers  to  Struthers,  Ohio,  mile  35,  by  the 
Federal  Government,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  presented  by  local  interests,  is  not  war- 
ranted ■■  Again  in  the  report  submitted  in 
1934  based  on  Colonel  Styers'  investigation 
and  surveys  it  is  stated.  'Therefore  the  dis- 
trict  engineer    recommends   that    the   im- 


provement of  the  Beaver  and  Mahoning 
Rivers  be  not  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government." 

The  Pennsylvania  Railway  main  line  lies 
along  the  eastward  side  of  this  stream  and 
the  mam  line  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
on  the  westward  side,  these  railway  lines 
having  been  constructed  at  great  cost  to  the 
railroads.  The  tracks  of  the  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road are  also  \ised  by  the  main-line  trains  of 
the  Baltimore  &,  Ohio  and  also  by  the  Erie 
Railroad  from  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  Pitts- 
burgh. 

At  present  Ijetween  Beaver  Falls  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  there  are  three  dams  in 
'.he  stream.  These  serve  a  double  purpose. 
They  Impound  water  for  mlUraces  and  also 
furnish  the  basis  of  the  water  supply  for  the 
Beaver  Falls  Municipal  Authority.  This  mu- 
nicipal water  authority  bought  the  Beaver 
Valley  Water  Co.  several  years  ago  and  serves 
14  communities  In  Beaver  County  with  a 
population  of  approximately  75,000  people. 
Under  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  this  authority  cannot  borrow 
money  from  the  city  of  Beaver  Falls,  the 
county  of  Beaver,  or  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  only  manner  In  which  they  can 
raise  money  is  by  the  sale  of  its  bond,  and,  of 
course,  the  revenue  must  t>e  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  water.  At  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ings In  October  1941  It  was  testified  that 
the  authority  had  »4, 300.000  worth  of  prop- 
erty and  had  sold  $4,490,000  worth  of  bonds, 
and  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  these  bonds 
it  had  pledged  its  revenues. 

This  is  the  only  source  of  water  supply 
that  these  14  communities  have  to  supply 
their  needs. 

In  testifying  at  that  time.  Col.  Earl  E. 
North  states:  "Whatever  they  are,  whatever 
damages  these  people  get  in  court,  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  local  interests.  The 
Federal  Government  does  not  propose  to  as- 
sume any  of  these  damages.  It  never  does 
in  any  waterway.  All  our  waterways  are 
constructed  with  that  proviso,  that  any  dam- 
ages resulting  from  the  Improvement  are  to 
be  borne  by  the  local  Interests." 

This  was  followed  by  testimony  that  the 
county  of  Beaver  is  not  in  any  position  to 
assume  any  costs  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  canal  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 
In  1934  competent  engineers  estimated 
that  if  this  canal  were  built  it  would  take 
out  the  two  dams,  would  require  the  lower- 
ing of  eight  water  mains  that  cross  on  the 
floor  of  the  river  and  would  put  out  of  com- 
mission the  New  Brighton  pumping  house 
which  was  below  the  level  of  the  canal.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  95 
percent  of  the  power  that  goes  to  pump 
water  out  of  the  Beaver  River  is  pumped  by 
the  force  provided  by  the  water  from  the 
old  mill  races  and  the  original  power  dams. 
To  sum  up.  The  Beaver  Falls  Municipal 
Authority  must  raise  its  money  from  the 
sale  of  water.  Its  l}onds  are  pledged  for  that 
purpose.  First,  there  is  the  very  Involved 
question  of  its  property  rights  in  the  bed  of 
the  Beaver  River.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  sold  these  rights  many  years 
ago.  Several  of  these  dams  have  been  in 
existence  for  over  100  years.  Unquestion- 
ably it  would  take  the  adjudication  of  the 
highest  courts  to  determine  who  owns  the 
t>ed  of  the  Beaver  River  at  this  point  and  to 
whom  these  water  and  power  rights  belong. 
Next,  in  the  testimony  given  in  Octol>er 
1941,  it  was  shown  that  the  damages  esti- 
mated by  the  Army  engineers  would  be 
totally  inadequate  to  cover  the  amount  of 
damage  suffered  by  the  municipal  authority 
caused  by  the  removal  of  its  eight  water 
lines  under  the  bed  of  the  river  and  the 
destruction  of  its  power  plant.  An  all-im- 
portant item  in  this  connection  is  the  fact 
that  one  of  its  pumping  plants  is  operated 
entirely  by  water  power  fo"  which  it  pays 
nothing  and,  of  course,  this  item  enters  into 
the  financial  set-up  of  the  municipal  au- 
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thority  In  selltng  Its  bonds  as  me  of  Ita 
elements  of  cost  of  operation. 

All  the  foregoing  facts  do  not  Include  the 
all-important  fact  that  if  a  system  of  dams  is 
built  In  the  Beaver  River  and  the  sewage  of 
the  city  of  Youngstown  and  New  Castle  is 
allowed  to  remain  In  the  pools  formed  above 
tbe  dams,  the  whole  source  of  water  stipply 
d  approKimately  75.000  people  wUl  be  con- 
taminated and  polluted  to  the  point  of  ab- 
solute physical  danger. 

In  the  former  hearings  it  was  admitted 
that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  water  flow 
to  provide  for  navigation  and  It  would  be 
Bcoeaaary  to  drill  wells  to  supply  sufficient 
water  and  then  repump  the  water  back  to 
the  head  of  the  proposed  canal.  Of  course, 
this  referred  to  the  stub-end  danal,  but 
nevertheless,  the  element  of  sewage  con- 
tamination Is  present  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  would  not  be  a  clear  and  uninterrupted 
flow  of  water  in  the  Beaver  River.  Whether 
there  would  be  sufficient  water  flow  from  the 
newly  constructed  dams  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  a  matter  to  be  determined. 

The  next  phase  of  this  matter  is  not  only 
the  destruction  of  certain  plants  now  abut- 
ting on  the  Beaver  River  but  also  the  loss  of 
time  in  the  reconstruction  of  new  plants 
and  the  possible  removal  of  these  plants 
from  the  Beaver  VaUey.  Pot  instance,  the 
plant  of  the  Tovmsend  Co.  at  New  Brighton, 
the  plan  of  the  Mayer  China  Co.,  at  Beaver 
Palls,  the  Beaver  Palls  Planing  Mill  Co.,  and 
other  small  plants  would  l>€  completely  de- 
stroyed. While  It  is  true  that  in  a  condem- 
nation proceeding  damages  would  be  recov- 
ered for  actual  loss  sustained  in  the  deetruc- 
tiiHi  of  the  plants,  no  recovery  could  be  had 
for  loss  of  time  and  Income  during  the  period 
in  which  the  plants  were  being  reconstructed. 
In  the  event  this  canal  is  built  these  plants 
may  not  be  rebuilt  in  Beaver  County  and, 
therefore,  this  county  stands  to  lose  both  in 
manpower  and  in  taxable  property  which 
would  be  stricken  from  the  tax  rolls. 

As  to  the  cost  of  relocating  and  realln- 
ing  the  present  railroad  tracks  I  am  unable 
to  give  any  estimate.  However,  there  are 
26  bridges,  both  railrocul  and  highway, 
crossing  the  proposed  canal  within  the  limits 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Congressional  District. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  raise  aU  these  and 
this,  with  the  attendant  raising  of  grades 
to  meet  the  higher  levels  of  the  bridges,  will 
be  a  tremendous  element  of  expense  both 
to  the  railways  and  to  the  communities 
affected. 

With  the  present  national  debt  of  over 
♦265.000,000.000  and  with  every  ctxnmunity. 
local,  county,  and  SUte,  burdened  with 
debt,  with  a  depression  of  railway  stocks  and 
bonds  this  is  no  time,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
incur  an  expense  of  such  a  character. 

Next,  as  to  the  navigation  in  the  canal.  As 
before  stated,  the  Beaver  River  is  about  600 
feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  gradually  narrowing, 
and  this  would  necessitate  barges  l>eing 
towed  rather  than  pushed  In  fleets  as  is 
done  on  the  Ohio  River  which  averages  2,000 
feet  in  width.  The  course  of  the  canal  would 
be  very  tortuous  and  straight  stretches 
would  be  few  and  far  between.  Therefore, 
in  flanking  the  bends  In  the  canal  the  rate 
of  progress  would  be  very  slow  and  very  dif- 
ficult and  only  a  few  barges  moved  at  a  time 
and  at  great  cost. 

At  the  present  time  the  Peimsylvanla 
RaUway  at  Conway,  Pa.,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
A  Lake  Erie  at  Oolona  have  erected  large 
hoisting  plants.  Both  of  these  points  are 
within  a  few  mUes  of  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver 
River.  Coal  is  brought  down  in  barges  to 
these  points  and  then  hoisted  into  railway 
cars  and  transported.  Fourteen  miles  t>elow 
Beaver  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Beaver 
C^'eek,  the  bed  of  that  creek  has  l>een  widened 
and  deepened  and  barges  of  coal  float  into 
that.  Coal  again  is  hoisted  from  barges  at 
that  point  and  transferred  to  railroad  cars 
and.  In  tvirn,  moved  into  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


The  buUdlng  of  this  particular  canal  baa 
been  agitated  over  a  number  of  years  by  man- 
ufacturing interests  In  the  city  ot  Youngs- 
town, Ohio.  This  was  amply  demonstrated 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Rivers  and  Bar- 
bors  Committee  in  1941.  when  those  Interesta 
made  a  tremendous  effort  to  have  the  so- 
caUed  Stub-end  canal  buUt  between  the 
Ohio  River  and  their  plants  In  the  city  ot 
Youngstown. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  single  benefit 
that  would  accrue  to  the  people  aud  oom- 
munitles  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Congressional 
District  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of 
this  canal,  while  on  the  other  hand,  tre- 
mendous property  damage  will  be  incurred 
which  must  be  met  by  the  local  communities 
who  will  receive  no  direct  benefits.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  restilUnt  hard- 
ships and  necessary  delays  and  Interruptions 
in  traffic  will  cause  a  tremendous  upheaval 
in  the  lower  Beaver  Valley.  Roads  will  be 
torn  up,  bridges  In  the  process  of  being  raised 
will  be  Inaccessible,  long  detours  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  innumerable  physical  handi- 
caps in  locomotion  and  transportation  will 
be  placed  upon  a  community  that,  in  no 
sense,  desires  the  construcution  of  such  a 
canal. 

It  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  tbe 
remedy  of  the  Youngstown  Interests  lies  in 
securing  a  cheaper  freight  rate  which  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  yet  to  gain  this  ad- 
vantage these  interests  are  active  in  promot- 
ing a  canal  which  will  burden  the  Uxpayers 
of  this  coimtry  to  the  extent  of  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  at  a  time  when  we  are 
already  tax-ridden  beyond  the  point  of  en- 
durance. This,  coupled  with  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  Allegheny  River  and 
French  Creek  routes,  is  proof  positive  of  their 
peculiar  Interest  In  the  construction  of  this 
canal. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  construction  of  this  canal. 


Morgan  L  Fitcli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  HLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  10,  1947 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ORO.  I  include  the  address  of  Mr.  Morgan 
L.  Fitch,  of  Chicago,  on  assuming  the 
presidency  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  on  January  29,  1947, 
at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Washington.  D.  C. 

One  of  America's  greatest  success 
stories  could  be  written  around  the  life 
of  Mr.  Fitch.  He  has  given  unselfishly 
of  his  time,  tsJents.  and  energy  during 
the  past  25  years  to  the  advancement  of 
the  real  estate  business,  which  field  he 
selected  for  a  career.  Mr.  Morgan  L. 
Fitch  has  been  a  neighbor  and  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years,  for  which  I  am 
justly  proud. 

As  a  neophyte  who  has  Just  taken  the  vows 
which  bind  him  to  the  service  of  your  «■- 
ganization  for  a  year,  there  is  so  little  that 
I  can  properly  say  on  this  occasion.  I  would 
prefer  that  I  should  be  Judged  not  so  much 
by  words  of  promise,  but  rather  by  deeds  ot 
action,  halting  and  awkward  as  they  may  be. 
A  year  from  now  will  be  early  enou^  to  take 
the  tally  and  the  measure  of  the  gains,  if  any 
there  sbaU  be. 

Nothing  that  I  might  say  could  be  so  fitting 
to  this  occasion  as  to  add  my  ovm  appre- 


ctettaa  for  the  dlstrnguiatacd  I— dsrihtp 
wbleb  has  been  given  the  National  Aaaccta- 
tlon  of  Real  Bstat*  Boards  during  ths  p«*t 
IS  months  by  our  eminent  leader  who  re- 
tires from  offlce.  but  not  from  serrlce.  today. 
a  true  friend  of  mine,  tbe  now  past  pmtOmnt, 
Boyd  Barnard. 

Perhaps  it  U  worthy  at  passing  intareet  to 
note  that  this  date  of  January  as  has  a  two- 
fold stgnlflcance  to  vae.  Not  only  does  It 
mark  the  initiation  of  my  labors  as  president 
of  your  organtaaUon.  but  it  also  marks  the 
sUver  anniversary  of  my  entrance  into  the 
business  of  selling,  renting,  insuring,  and 
financing  real  estate. 

As  I  look  back  over  28  years  to  those  days 
of  1922  they  seem  to  be  not  so  long  ago— and 
I  particularly  remember  with  what  confi- 
dence, self-assurance,  and  complete  com- 
mand of  the  situation,  I  set  about  to  revola- 
tloniae  the  business  of  real  estate  and  all  ot 
its  parts.  There  I  was.  a  green  kid.  freah 
from  school,  without  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ference between  an  abstract  and  a  S-day 
notice,  but  nevertheless  entirely  satisfied 
that  the  real-estate  towtaaas  was,  after  a 
manner  of  ^)eaklng,  duck  soup.  How  fortu- 
nate that  I  could  not  look  ahead  and  see  19SS. 
when  the  soup  turned  with  instantaneous 
petrlfteatloD  to  the  consistency  of  granite. 

What  I  would  give  tonight  as  I  start  an- 
other quarter  centtory,  this  time  in  ycur 
service,  for  one-tenth,  yes.  one  one-hundredth 
of  the  feeling  of  adequacy  and  competence 
that  I  possessed  25  years  aga  Perhaps  the 
dlflerotoe  tonight  is  that  I  do  hsTe  some 
knowledge,  some  comprehension  of  the 
burden  of  the  assignment  that  you  have 
given  to  me.  If  then  this  administration 
shaU  fall.  It  wlU  not  be  chargeable  to  lack 
of  oocnprebension  of  the  duties  involved.  If 
it  shall  succeed — and  Ood  grant  that  it 
shall — it  will  be  due  to  the  understanding  we 
have  between  us  and  our  common  will  for 
service  in  the  general  welfare,  not  alone  of 
the  real  estate  trade,  bat  at  society  as  a 
whole. 

So  many  things  have  happened  In  the  past 
quarter  ccuttiry — so  many  things  that  might 
be  measured  as  progress.  Aud  yet,  one  la 
given  to  wonder  sometimes.  Is  it  pragrees 
that  we  have  developed  a  substance,  a  haiul- 
ful  of  which  will  devastate  two  ciUee  like 
Washington?  Is  it  progress  that  we  have  ac- 
celerated the  apeed  of  flight  to  a  velocity  per- 
haps double  that  which  the  Ixxly  of  man  can 
absorb?  Is  it  progrcas  that  we  have  de- 
veloped a  machinery  of  manufacture  so  com- 
plex that  it  is  subject  to  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  a  handful  of  willful  and  arrogant 
men  to  Imperil  the  well  being  of  a  people? 
Is  It  progress  to  so  enlarge  communlcatioais 
that  mUlioQs  of  people  come  to  think  by  ear 
rather  than  by  intellect?  Is  It  progress  when 
a  government  appropriates  so  much  central- 
ized power  that  it  deliberately,  ccmsclously, 
and  maliciously  deprives  veterans  and  other 
citizens  of  a  house  In  which  to  live  while  it 
pUys  poUUcal  football  with  the  vested  in- 
terest tenant? 

Yes,  indeed:  those  25  years  hare  been  yean 
of  change  but  have  they  likewise  been  jrears 
of  progress?  Do  we  have  more  of  happiness, 
more  of  understanding  and  fellowship  be- 
tween men.  more  of  freedom  of  intcUect, 
body,  and  spirit?  Of  such  is  progreas.  If 
we  do  not  have  those  things,  then  Indeed 
our  prattle  of  progress  has  "beectne  as  sound- 
ing brass  and  tinkling  cymbal." 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  delight  to  me  to 
)oin  with  you  in  welcoming  the  honorable 
gentlemen  of  Congress  who  are  here  tonight. 
Some  of  you  are  veterans  of  public  service 
who  know  \is  well  and  long.  But  to  some 
of  you  we  may  be  relatively  strange.  But 
with  all  of  you  we  hope  that  we  may  be- 
come better  acquainted,  better  tmderstood. 
not  that  we  may  seek  to  guide  your  thinking 
or  your  conclusions  as  to  mstters  ot  na- 
tional interest.  But  rather.  I  hope,  that  you 
may  have  our  testimony  for  whatever  it  is 
worth,  frcon  us  as  tecluilcians  of  real  estate 
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Mr  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speakei 
ruary  6.  at  the  annual  Lincoln 
held  at  the  SUUer  Hotel,  in 
Washington  Hon.  Josxph  W. 
of   Massachusetts,   the  Speakc^ 
House  of  Representatives,  was 
outstanding  speakers  on  that 
Be  delivered  an  excellent  address 
the  large  crowd  present  which 
with  constructive  thoughts 
suggestions. 

Under  unanimous  consent 
er,  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
Ricoto.  I  Include  the  veiy 
dress  deUvered  by  the  Speak 
HouM  of  Representatives,  whlcp 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of 
llcan  Party  to  pay  a  special 
ute  to  Abraham  Lincoln.     We 
honor  the  memory  of  a  stateama^ 
longed  to  the  whole  Nation.    The 
at  hU  life  and  character  belongs  t< 
Ration. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
Republican  Party. 

Abraham  Lincoln  felt  his  Ideal  i 
his  principles.    In  the  plain,  simpfe 
of  the  people,  he  stated  them 
persuaslTely.    HU  homely  phraset 
hate  done  more  to  keep  before 
principles  of  free  goTemment — c  ( 
pie.  by  the  people,  for  the  peopl 
the  books  on  the  tbaorj  of 
written. 

Basic  to  his  ideaa  was  the 
our  Government's  proper  and 
fnactlon  is  to  preserve  the  liberti^ 
iMBs.  not  to  pander  to  the  selfL 
any  single  group  or  be  a  burdeh 
toon's  economic  life. 

At  Gettysburg  in  1M3  Llncol 
VM  that  "our  fathers  brought  fofth 
continent  a  new  nation  conceives 
and  dedicated  to  the  propoaitlon 
are  created  equal."    He  declared 
we  are     •     •     •     testing  wheth^ 
tlon  or  any  nation  so  conceived 
catad  can  Ivng  endure." 
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Again  we  arc  teating  In  America  whether 
our  NaUon.  conceived  in  liberty  and  equality 
of  opp«timlty.  can  long  endure. 

Our  battlefield  U  the  entire  Nation.  The 
results  of  our  struggle  will  have  world-wide 
effect.  Tliey  will  determine  whether  liberty 
or  tyranny  Is  finally  to  follow  the  heroic 
sacriflcea  of  otir  own,  and  of  thoae  of  other 
countries,  who.  through  the  years,  hav^  laid 
their  all  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

If  Abra-ham  Lincoln  were  among  us  today, 
he  would  be  the  first  to  see  that  upon  the 
new  RapuUican  Congress  has  devolved  a 
grave  ra^xmaibllity  to  correct  errors  which,  if 
not  checked,  will  stirely  destroy  our  system 
of  free  government. 

Abraham  Lincoln  knew  the  tendency  In- 
herent In  all  governments  constantly  to 
encroach  on  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
They  seeK  more  and  more  power  for  them- 
selves. ITiey  impose  higher  and  higher  tana 
with  which  to  pay  for  their  enttravagancea 
and  to  maintain  themselves  in  power.  His- 
tory records  that  when  governments  have 
gone  too  far  In  depriving  the  people  of  their 
Itbertlce.  or  have  imposed  taxea  too  great 
for  them  to  bear,  the  people  moved  to 
remedy  Uie  situation— even  though  the  only 
remedy  available  to  them  was  rebellion.  We 
mean  to  sectire  this  relief  for  the  people  the 
easier  way — by  legislation.  That  Is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  our  American  system. 
The  Republican  Congress  Is  pledged  to  the 
paramour  t  and  undevlatlng  purpose  of  cut- 
ting the  budget  to  the  last  poaeible  dollar. 
forcing  eaiclency  to  replace  waste  and  ex- 
travagance, of  balancing  the  budget,  of  be- 
ginning payments  on  the  national  debt,  and 
of  reducing  taxes.  The  Republicans  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  turning  away 
from  this  firm  purpose. 

Our  tax  burdens  must  not  continue  to  grow 
tmchecked  as  they  have  the  past  several 
years.  We  must  not  let  the  Government, 
feeding  en  excessive  taxes,  continue  to  ex- 
pand lu  powers  and  Impoee  more  and  more 
controls  upon  us. 

No  true  American  would  give  up  free 
■peech  f(  r  a  free  lunch. 

Fortunately  we  now  have  a  Congress 
firmly  determined  to  relieve  the  Uxpayers 
of  some  of  their  tremendous  burden — the 
greatest  uut  burden  In  our  history.  We  have 
a  Congrejs  determined  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary functions  In  the  Government — and  to 
demand  efficiency  and  economy  In  adminis- 
tration. I 

The  budget  must  l>e  cut  ti  the  lowest 
figure  humanly  possible  foe  the  sake  of  the 
Nation. 

Why  are  our  taxes  so  high?  Why  U  the 
national  debt  many  times  what  it  was  a  few 
short  yeturs  ago?  Is  It  because  we  have  Just 
been  thrsugb  a  horrible  and  expensive  war? 
In  part.  yea.  But  you  wUl  remember  taxes 
were  higli.  and  the  national  debt  was  mount- 
ing skywiird  long  before  we  were  plunged  Into 
the  war.    Why? 

The  answer  Is  simple.  The  Urpllcatlons  are 
profound.  Taxes  rose  and  the  debt  mounted 
t>eyond  aU  reason  becatise  the  Nation  aban- 
doned for  a  time  a  fundamental  principle 
laid  down  by  the  men  who  founded  our  Re- 
public— the  principle  that  this  should  be  a 
governm-jnl  of  laws  and  not  a  government 
by  men. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years  the  Congrees 
surrendered  much  of  its  power  to  the  Execu- 
tive. Tlie  executive  branch  gained  undue 
power.  In  large  part  Congress  delegated  Its 
constitutional  duties  to  the  executive  depart- 
ments. Our  Federal  Government,  therefore, 
became  iill  too  much  a  government  by  men — 
the  men  in  the  administration — and  ceased 
to  be  a  gOA'enunent  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
people's  represenutlves.  Over  those  years 
more  than  76.000  departmental  regulations 
having  tie  force  and  effect  of  law  were  lastied 
by  the  bureaucrats.  Many  of  them  are  still 
In  effect — how  many  we  do  not  know.    We 


mntn  to  find  out.  Thnv  was  during  those 
years  little  Inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
party  in  power  to  check  the  tendency  of  a 
bureaucracy  to  add  new  functions — therefore 
new  agencies  and  bureaus — therefore^  higher 
taxes  to  maintain  them. 

And  what  do  we  face  today?  A  national 
debt  of  S2M.00O.0OO,C00 — more  than  11.800  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States — and  the  biggest  tax  burden  In  our 
entire  history. 

One  of  the  moat  important  obligations  fac- 
ing the  new  Republican  Congress,  therefore, 
is  to  give  the  country  relief  from  Its  tremen- 
dous burden  of  taxation.  And  Congress  Is 
going  to  do  that.  We  shall  carefully.  Intelli- 
gently, examine  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  determine  what  of  its  functions 
are  useful  and  what  are  not  worth  their  cost 
to  the  country.  We  mean  to  find  what  f\mc- 
tlons  or  powers  can  be  done  better  and  cheap- 
er by  the  States,  by  counties,  or  by  munici- 
palities, and  to  return  those  functions  and 
powers  to  them.  Yes;  and  what  can  be  done 
better  by  private  business  and  private  groupa 
or  Individuals  will  be  returned  to  them. 
Every  Federal  Government  activity  will  at 
last  have  to  prove  it  is  worth  iU  keep. 

The  Federal  Government  has  got  to  learn 
to  live  within  its  budget. 

The  money  so  saved  in  Government  oper- 
ations win  help  everyone.  It  will  help  reduce 
personal  Income  taxes,  to  give  tax  relief  to 
business  where  heavy  taxes  are  slowing  up 
production  and  keeping  business  from  mak- 
ing Jobs  for  the  people,  and  to  reduce  the 
national  debt. 

The  only  way  to  raise  our  standards  of  liv- 
ing Is  to  produce  more  of  the  things  we 
want  and  need.  Heavy  taxes  are  a  brake 
upon  production.  But  taxes  are  not  the  only 
brake.  There  are  others.  Chief  among  them 
is  the  present  confused  state  of  manage- 
ment-labor relationshlpe.  We  must  find  bet- 
ter ways  of  dealing  with  those  industrial  dis- 
putes which  retard  or  stop  production  and 
Injure  our  whole  economy. 

We  must  enact  Intelligent  legislation  to 
hold  both  labor  and  management  to  full  re- 
sponsibility for  their  contracts  and  agree- 
ments. 

Light,  heat,  water,  power,  communications, 
transportation— each  Is  vitally  essential  to 
our  orderly  economy.  To  be  deprived  of  one. 
for  even  a  short  while,  results  In  discom- 
fort. If  not  danger  and  suffering,  to  the  In- 
nocent public,  and  injures  every  businessnuin 
and  every  worker  wherever  he  may  be. 

We  can  have  a  vastly  increased  output  Of 
goods  and  services  If  both  the  men  of  man- 
agement and  the  men  of  labor  give  their  in- 
dividual and  collective  best  to  their  Jobs. 

Industry  and  labor,  taking  advantage  of 
modern  methods,  can  Increase  production 
and  reduce  cosU  without  Increasing  the 
hours  of  work  or  reducing  wages. 

A  stable  economy  requires  labor  and  agrt- 
culture  to  have  the  highest  wages  and  reve- 
nues possible  under  sound  practice.  Busi- 
ness should  have  reasonable  profits.  The 
public  must  have  mlnimimi  prices  and  maxi- 
mum quality.  All  this  Is  entirely  possible 
In  America.  Free  competition — in  a  free 
market — with  full  production  will  reduce 
prices  to  proper  levels  and.  at  the  same  time, 
give  us  more  in  goods  and  services  of  tetter 
quality  for  every  dollar  we  spend. 

There  are  great  readjustments  which  have 
to  be  made,  both  In  government  and  In  In- 
dustry. But  with  determination,  with 
energy,  with  the  American  know-how  to  get 
things  done,  we  shall  succeed  In  again  put- 
ting our  country  on  the  high  road  to  proe- 
perity  and  plenty. 

America  wants  peace  with  all  the  world. 
But  we  want  peace  to  govern  ourselves  in 
our  own  way  without  interference  from  any 
outside  source  or  power. 

War  is  no  longer  a  parade  with  bands  and 
banners.     It   Is  a  nightmare  of   mud   and 
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misery,  of  suffering  and  horror,  of  blood  and 

agony. 

After  the  thunder  and  horrors  of  war. 
comes  the  drudgery  of  clearing  up  the 
wreckage.  A  shattered  world  must  rebuild 
itself.  Shattered  ideals  must  be  reestal>lish- 
ed  in  a  welter  of  cynicism,  and  a  reaction  of 
recklessness.  Shattered  economies  must  be 
reconstructed  by  peoples  almost  too  war- 
weary,  frustrated,  and  discouraged  to  make 
the  effort.  Out  of  chaos  and  ruin  must  be 
forged  new  hope,  new  energy,  and  new  en- 
deavor. 

We  In  America — all  creeds,  all  races,  all 
parties — all  as  Americans — mtist  consecrate 
ourselves  anew  to  the  task,  under  God.  of 
preserving  the  freedom  and  progress  hal- 
lowed by  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
have  struggled,  and  who  still  struggle, 
against  the  evil  tyranny,  brutality,  and  ruth- 
leas  lust  for  power  which  would  creep  across 
the  world  and  extinguish  In  suffering  and 
slavery  the  light  of  hope  for  all  mankind. 

The  price  of  liberty  has  been  lives  which 
were  priceless;  and  human  agony  so  vast 
and  deep  no  words  can  be  found  to  express 
it.  Millions  have  died  for  peace.  We  must 
learn,  we  must  learn,  under  the  banner  of 
Christianity,  to  live  for  peace. 

This  world-wide  taak  must  be  accomplish- 
ed In  day-by-day  living;  day-by-day  sacri- 
fices; day-by-day  progress  to  better  condi- 
tions. These  tasks  may  be  tmdramatlc,  but 
upon  the  fidelity  with  which  the  people  per- 
form them  rest  the  liberty  and  progress  of 
all  the  world. 

In  America,  peace  and  progress  will  be 
found  In  full  production,  full  employment, 
lower  prices,  better  quality,  lower  taxes,  more 
home  nile  and  less  Washington  rule,  more 
Individual  opportunity  and  initiative  and 
leas  bureaucratic  dictation  and  regimenta- 
tion. 

America  has  led  the  world  in  human  lib- 
erty and  progress.  We  must  continue  to  do 
so.  The  reason  we  have  excelled  In  human 
liberty  and  progress  is  because  we  have 
achieved  all  our  blessings,  tinder  the  Bill 
of  Rights — through  devotion  to  God,  coun- 
try, and  freedom.  Only  in  that  way— our 
American  way— can  human  progress  and  lib- 
erty continue. 

Freedom  is  more  precious  than  life.  But 
nevertheless  It  works  better  on  a  full  stom- 
ach than  on  an  empty  one:  in  a  comfortable 
home  than  in  a  hovel;  with  a  good  Job  than 
in  unemployment,  want,  and  worry. 

All  the  world  will  note,  and  forever  re- 
member, what  we  in  America  do  In  this  con- 
tinuing battle  for  liberty  and  progress. 

Civilization  In  the  world  cannot  long  en- 
dure half  slave  and  half  free,  any  more  than 
could  Lincoln's  America. 

We  may  let  our  hearts  be  lifted  up  by 
hope.  We  may,  with  courage  and  faith,  raise 
our  eyes  and  our  alms  to  new  heights  of 
human  happiness  and  achievement.  The 
America  which  accomplished  such  a  marvel 
of  winning  two  wars  without  losing  liberty 
may  with  certainty  look  forward  to  winning 
peace  and  plenty  in  freedom. 

We  must  remember  Japan  planned  and 
worked  for  war  for  40  years;  Mussolini  spent 
20  years  arming  for  the  struggle;  Hitler  spent 
12  years. 

We  in  America  started  practically  from 
scratch  when  we  were  attacked.  Yet  in  3 
years  we  were  able  to  equip  and  train  vast 
armies  for  the  European  and  African  fronts. 
We  sent  billions  upon  billions  in  war  supplies 
to  our  allies  across  the  Atlantic.  And.  on 
top  of  all  that,  we  were  able  to  win  the  war 
in  the  Pacific  practically  unaided. 

A  nation  which,  under  God,  can  do  that 
is  a  strong  nation,  a  determined  nation.  It 
la  a  nation  which  has  yet  to  reach  Its  full 
stature,  which  has  yet  great  promise  for  the 
future;  a  nation  whose  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress in  peace  is  as  certain  and  assured  as  was 
its  invincibility  in  war. 
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or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10,  1947 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Robert 
O.  Baird,  a  prominent  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  has  been  honored  by  the  British 
Government  with  a  military  medal.  The 
Clarks  EnterprLse,  which  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district,  gives  an  account 
regarding  the  signal  honor  conferred  on 
this  fine  young  Nebraskan.  I  include  the 
account  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

aOJEXT    0.    BADtD    HONORCD — RBCEIVXa    CTTATION 

raoii  BxmsH  embassy  as  award 

Robert  G.  B.iird.  prominent  Clarks  young 
man  and  veteran  of  World  War  n,  was  sig- 
nally honcM-ed  recently  when  he  received  an 
Invitation  to  ?o  to  Washington  to  be  deco- 
rated by  the  nriti&h  Embassy. 

Following  is  the  letter  of  citation  as  re- 
ceived from  the  Embassy: 

BRiriSH   ElfBASST, 

Washington.  D.  C.  January  15,  1947. 
Sgt.  Robert  G.  Baxro, 

Central  City,  Nebr. 

Dear  Sergeant  Baisd:  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  Inform  you  that  the  Military  Medal 
awarded  to  you  by  His  Majesty,  the  King, 
has  been  received  at  this  embassy.  I  tmder- 
stand  that  you  have  been  previously  noti- 
fied of  your  decoration  by  the  United  States 
War  Department. 

In  order  that  appropriate  arrangements 
may  be  made  fur  the  presentation  of  your 
losignia,  I  should  be  grateful  If  you  would 
indicate  your  wishes  on  the  enclosed  form 
and  return  it  to  me. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  decorations 
for  members  of  the  United  States  forces 
which  have  been  received  here  since  the  war, 
careful  preparations  (which  sometimes  call 
for  3  or  4  months)  have  to  be  made  for  the 
ceremony  of  delivery.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
you  will  be  patient  if  we  appear  to  be  mov- 
ing slowly. 

L(M-d    Inverchapel,    the   Ambassador,   has 
asked  me  to  convey  to  you  his  p>ersonal  con- 
gratulations on  this  well-merited  award. 
Yours  sincerely. 

H.  R.  F.  Brett, 
Honors  and  Awards  SectUm. 

Mr.  Baird.  now  operating  a  farm  6  miles 
west  of  Clarks.  entered  the  service  in  ^rll 
1941.  Joining  up  with  Headquarters  Com- 
pany of  the  Ninetieth  Division,  stationed  at 
Camp  Barkeley.  Tex.  This  outfit  was  dubbed 
the  TO's.  an  abbreviation  for  Tough  Ombres. 

F(dlowlng  his  boot  training  he  went  over- 
seas in  February  1944  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Third  Army  under  General  Patton.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  invasion  forces  that  es- 
tablished the  Normandy  lieachbead  on 
D-day.  going  through  all  the  hell  that  tttoke 
loose  in  this  miuderous  task. 

Among  many  other  harrowing  experiences 
he  was  in  a  boat  capsize  during  a  later  river 
crossing,  at  which  time  he  received  a  severe 
injury  to  his  left  arm. 

Some  of  the  decorations  already  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Baird  are  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
Silver  Star  for  distinguished  service  while 
under  enemy  tire,  and  the  four  battle  stars 
award  for  service  In  the  European  theater. 

He  returned  to  America  in  June  1945  and 
was  mustered  out  In  September  of  that  year. 
having  been  In  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Army  4<^  years. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  5,  1947 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  RcE 
Collier,  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
has  rendered  an  important  service  by  di- 
gesting and  commenting  on  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the 
facts  relating  to  and  the  clrcum.^tances 
surrounding  the  communication  by  pub- 
lic ofBcials  and  other  persons  In  positions 
of  trust  of  secret  and  confidential  In- 
formation to  agents  of  a  foreign  power. 
This  report  is  contained  in  a  700-page 
Canadian  blue  book,  few  copies  of  which 
have  been  available  here,  and  not  all  of 
tho.«!e  who  have  seen  it  have  had  the  time 
necesi>ary  to  read  it  carefully.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Collier's  research  Into,  and  review  of 
it,  is  all  the  more  valuable  and  appreci- 
ated. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  pass  on  to  those 
who  may  be  interested  the  editorial.  It 
Could  Happen  Here,  appearing  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  January  27.  1M7.  with 
which  the  series  of  six  articles  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier, entitled  "Ottawa's  Spy  Case"  was 
announced  and  Introduced: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
January  27.  1947) 

It  CotTU)  Hatten  Hebb 

The  Sta"  begins  publication  on  this  page 
today  of  a  i«rle«  of  articles  concerning  Rus- 
sian espionage  In  Canada  that  should  be  of 
Intorest  to  every  American  citiaen,  not  only 
because  it  Is  a  fascinating  real-life  apy  Hmj 
but  because  it  describes  a  pattern  of  SMi 
column  infiltration  that  could  happen  ■■ 
easily  here  as  It  did  In  Canada. 

The  series  la  baaed  on  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  whoee  Investigations  have 
resulted  in  conviction  of  •  member  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  and  a  number  of 
truated  Government  sclentisti  and  other  civil 
servants  who  placed  loyalty  to  communl«n 
above  loyalty  to  their  government.  Some  of 
the  story  has  been  printed  piecemeal  aa  the 
amacing  and  disturbing  revelations  unfolded 
In  recent  months.  The  purpose  of  the  pres- 
ent series  is  to  bring  the  significance  of  the 
complete  report  Into  sharper  focus. 

The  report  makes  It  clear  that  Canadian 
Conununists  are  no  different  from  United 
States  Communisu.  that  their  Ideological 
concept  of  loyalty  bears  no  reaemblance  to 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  in  a  de- 
mocracy, and  that  this  Ideological  fixation 
renders  them  readily  vulnerable  to  the  In- 
ducements and  persuasions  of  those  who 
would  recruit  them  for  tuidercover  aervtee 
to  Ruasla.  As  the  Royal  Commission  puts 
it,  the  Canadian  spy  operatioiis  followed  a 
general  pattern  of  communistic  strategy  that 
has  become  familiar  in  other  democratic 
cotmtrlea. 

Against  the  background  of  conspiratorial 
operations  revealed  to  have  invaded  the  in- 
nermost circles  of  the  Canadian  Go%'ernment, 
the  disintegration  here  In  the  past  few 
months  of  our  own  safeguards  against  com- 
munistic infiltration  of  the  civil  service,  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  appropriations,  is  some- 
thing to  worry  about.  The  Royal  Commis- 
sion's report  ehould  be  required  reading  for 
every  Federal  personnel  officer,  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  for  Members  of 
Congress. 
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can  secrets  as  the  atomic  bomb 
funs,  radar,  sonar,  and  the  like, 
the    well-authenticated    evidence 
plain  that  the  CanadUn  network 
alleied  by  similar  ftlaecow-directe<  1 
on  this  side  of  the  border 
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The  whole  amazing  tale  Is 
tween  the  covers  of  a  733-page 
book     with     the    colorless     and 
labored  title.  The  Report  of  the 
mission  To  Investigate  the  Facts 
and    the    Circumstances 
Communication  by  Public  Offlciali 
Persons  in  Positions  of  Trust,  of 
Confidential    Information    to 
Foreign  Power 

Although  this  report  was 
37.  1944.  few  copies  have  reached 
States  and  little  of  Its  sensatioi^ 
have  been  published  In  this 

Tet,  as  the  commission  points 
rral    pattern   of   espionage 
vealed  which  is  applicable  to  coi 
than  Canada.     Indeed.  In  a 
to  international  links  of  the 
the  commisaion  states:  "It  Is  not 
province  to  investigate  spying 
other  coiintrles.  but  some  of 
carried  on  in  Canada  were  so 
what  happened  elsewhere  that  w( 
to  mention  them  in  this  report. 
the  espionage  network  in  Canada 
Col     Nicolai   Zabotin.   was   a 
unit  directed  from  Moscow.     At 
ever,  the  documents  from  Colonel 
•ecTCt  archives  refer  specifically 
networks  in  other  cotintrles 
documents  relate  to  the  handin 
one  sspionage  network  to  another 
who  have   moved  or  are   about 
Crrr^  from  another  country.** 
Stataa  was  one  of  the  countriei 
tloned. 
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Purthwmore.  the  general 
•  detailed  outline  of  how  Comiiunlst 
members  and  Communist 
democracy,  even  though  na 
supposedly  high  character  and 
loyalty,  may  be  induced,  throug  i 
planned  Ideological  approach,  to 
country  and  even  to  compromls< 
tn  time  of  war. 

The  implied  warning  written 
port  at  several  placaa  Is  that 
In  Canada  can — and  probably 
in  the  United  8ta(«s,  in  Englahd 
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othsr  non-Bovist  oountrlM,  that  Communists 
all  over  ttas  world  have  similar  Ulternatioual 
concepts  and  loyalties,  overridlni  tbslr  oaths 
of  a)lafUu>c«  to  thsir  own  iovMRmMt,  ftntf 
mUlng  thsm  tMlly  susceptlM*  |o  Utt  wUw 
Md  iut)w  or  titvtst  ftgsnu.       j 

Th*  Rojftl  Oomii)i«Moii,  ia»pw<  of  Jul- 
tires  Robert  TM0liMfftB  and  R  U  K»ttoek.  of 
the  CatiMliMt  tuprvinf  C«*urt.  w«a  appointed 
r»brtiary  ».  »•♦•  following  wt^eks  of  intensive 
lMVMUf«tiea  fey  tht  Royal  CimMllan  Mounted 
IKMice  aai  oUmt  authorttlM  M>d  the  round- 
up of  man  than  «  Kor«  of  autpects  whose 
nam«  or  ixttor  nUMC  were  mentioned  in  tht 
volumlnoia  papers  which  Clphev  Clark  Oou* 
■enko  took  from  the  Kmbassy. 

Oousenko's  act  was  wholly  voluntary.  As 
will  be  dUclosed  in  the  next  article,  be  real- 
ised he  wss  undergoing  grave  risks  In  making 
his  daring  decision  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  his  irate 
superiors  of  the  miliUry  intelllaence  organi- 
zation operating  from  the  Embassy. 

rALSTT  or  COMMtTNiaT  raO»A6ANDA 

The  commission  was  unable  to  find  any 
other  motive  for  Ooxizenkos  defection  from 
the  organization  than  the  one  he  gave  to 
the  police,  namely,  that  2  years  of  residence 
in  Canada  had  convinced  him  of  the  falsity 
of  Commvmlst  propaganda  regarding  democ- 
racies and  that  he  no  longer  could  stand  to 
see  Canada  "stabbed  In  the  back"  by  Rus- 
sian "double  dealing."  Of  him  the  com- 
mission commented: 

"He  has  undoubtedly  been  a  most  Informa- 
tive witness  and  has  revealed  to  us  the  ex- 
istence of  a  conspiratorial  organization  op- 
erating in  Canada  and  other  countries.  He 
has  not  oaly  told  us  the  names  and  'cover' 
names  of  the  organizers,  the  nsones  of  many 
of  the  Canadians  who  were  caught  'In  the 
net'  ( to  eraploy  the  phrase  tised  by  the  docu- 
ments) and  who  acted  here  as  agents,  but  he 
also  has  exposed  much  of  the  set-up  of  the 
organiz«ti3n  as  well  as  its  aims  and  meth- 
ods here  and  abroad. 

"Therr  <»n  be  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
these  attempts,  very  often  successful,  to  ob- 
tain here  secret  and  confidential  informa- 
tion cannot  be  qualified  aa  casual  or  Isolated. 
They  are  not  merely  the  acta  of  overzealous 
Soviet  employees  anxious  to  inform  their  own 
government 

"The  se'-up  of  this  organization  in  Canada 
Is  the  restilt  of  a  long  preparation  by  trained 
and  experienced  men,  who  have  come  here 
for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  on  spying 
activities,  and  who  have  employed  all  the 
resotirces  at  their  disposal,  with  or  without 
corruption,  to  fulfill  the  tasks  assigned  to 
them. 

■•Some  of  these  men  have  undoubtedly  been 
well  8choc>led  in  espionage  and  fiftb-coltunn 
organizational  methods,  and  in  political  and 
psycholog:  cal  'development'  techniques." 

OouzeniKo  s  revelations  had  to  do  chiefly 
with  the  military  intelligence  organization 
which  was  headed  by  Colonel  Zapotin.  who 
was  Russian  military  attach^.  Zapotin 
brought  (louzenko.  a  lieutenant  in  the  Red 
Army,  to  Canada  with  him  when  he  arrived 
in  June  1943.  to  take  over  and  enlarge  an 
already  vrell -established  militairy  espionage 
S3rstem.  The  commission  traced  this  organi- 
sation ba<:k  as  far  as  1924. 

A   BIVAL    "NXT"    AT   WORK 

In  addition  to  the  miliUry  set-up  there 
was  a  rivei  "net"  of  Rusaian  agents  in  Canada 
directed  hy  the  NKVD.  or  secret  police.  The 
latter  was  referred  to  by  Colonel  Zapotln's 
agenU  as  "the  neighbor."  Tiie  documenu 
show  that  there  were  frequent  clashes  be- 
tween th«  two  groups  of  agents,  principally 
over  efforts  to  recrtilt  the  same  Canadian 
Communist  or  fellow-traveler  for  their  re- 
spective cutflts.  These  disputes  usually  were 
settled  bj'  Moscow.  There  was  no  apparent 
interchange  of  information  between  the  two 
organisations,  nor  between  them  and  the 
Bualan   Ambassador.     Both  commtuilcated 


thtlr  intelllgtnot  dtfMt  to  Momow  and  re- 
ceived thslr  ordon  from  tbsre  tndspendently. 
Thwrt  WM  alio  tvUt«not  of  «  dtvcloping 
naval  intelUfsnee  organlMtlon  and  of  a  po- 
litical tutelltgsnee  group  consisting  of  Oom- 
munui-  conirt>Usd  by  tha  proleaaedly  da- 
funrt  but  apiHirantly  atUl  acttvs  C'umin- 
tarn,  or  tntamationa)  Oomnunlat  haad- 
quartara  tn  Moacow. 

All  of  thaaa  undar«ovar  M«A«iM  h»^  ^•l' 
oBcaa  in  a  saortt  wing  of  tha  Ruaalan  Im- 
baasy.  the  wiudowi  of  which  wero  shutttrad 
and  barred  and  tha  antrancaa  to  which  wara 
carafully  guardad  agalnat  lntnMltr»->includ' 
ing  other  employee*  of  tha  Kmbassy. 

Gousenko  told  the  commission:  "They  (the 
Eovlet  Government)  were  trying  to  establish 
a  fifth  column  in  Canada.    What  transpired 
Is  only  a  modest  or  small  part  of  all  that  li 
really  here.     Tou   may  have  discovered   16 
men.  but  it  still  leaves  in  Canada  this  dan- 
gerous  situation,    becatise    there   are   other 
societies   and   other   people   working   tinder 
every  embassy,  tmder  every  consul  in  each 
place  where  there  is  a  consulate.    It  la  Just 
like  a  number  of  small  circles.     There  are 
parallel  systems  of  spies  or  potential  agents." 
The    extreme    secrecy    with    which    these 
agents  operated  is  Indicated  in  their  use  of 
codes  and  cover  names,  such  a^  "Lesovia"  for 
Canada.   "Metro"   for   the  Soviet   Embassy, 
"shoes"  for  passports,    the  corporation"  for 
the   Communist   Party,   "roof"   for   a   legal 
front  for  illegal  activities,  and  "Glsel"  for 
the  military  intelligence  organization  Itself. 

Btrr  soMx  wxas  not  buxmib 

Most  of  the  written  orders  given  to  agents 
concluded  with  the  ctirt  admonition.  "Alter 
reading,  bum." 

Unfortunately  for  Colonel  Zapotin  and  his 
colleagues,  however,  the  destruction  advice 
was  not  always  rarried  out. 

Largely  because  of  this  oversight,  plus  the 
decision  of  Oouzenko  to  cut  loose  from  the 
whole  sordid  business.  Canada  was  able  to 
smash  the  then  existing  Russian  military- 
intelligence  ring  within  her  borders,  force  the 
recall  to  Moscow  of  the  embarrassed  Colonel 
Zapotin  (who,  according  to  one  unconfirmed 
report,  died  of  "heart  failure"  4  days  after 
arriving  in  Russia),  wring  an  official  admis- 
sion from  the  Soviet  Government  of  "inad- 
missible" activities  by  Zapotin,  and,  finally, 
launch  a  series  of  trials  that  have  resulted  in 
convictions  or  guilty  pleas  from  nearly  a 
dozen  Canadian  citizens,  including  a  member 
of  Parliament,  distinguished  scientists,  mem- 
bers or  former  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  veteran  civil  servants. 

How  this  so-called  fifth  coliuin  was  devel- 
oped and  what  some  of  its  sinister  assign- 
ments consisted  of  will  be  disclosed  in  sub- 
sequent articles  in  this  series. 

(Tomorrow:  How  a  man  whose  conscience 
troubled  him  decided  to  tell  what  was  going 
on  and  the  difflculty  he  had  in  making  any- 
body believe  him.) 

(Prom    the     Washington    Evening    Star    of 

January  28.  1947] 
Ottawa's   Spt   Cass — How    a   Disillcsioned 

COICMTTNIST,   AT    GBKAT   RISK,    "SVTLLXD    THZ 

BxANs"  ON  Sovirr  Intxigus 

NO.    S 

(By  Rex  CoUier) 

(This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
based  on  the  Canadian  Royal  Commission's 
detailed  report  on  operations  of  a  Russian 
spy  ring  in  Canada  during  and  after  World 
War  n.) 

Lt.  Igor  Gouzenko  of  the  Red  Army  told 
the  Royal  Commission  that  he  was  taking 
his  life  in  his  hands  when  he  emerged  from 
the  Soviet  military  intelligence  office  about 
8  p.  m.  on  September  5,  1945,  with  an  armful 
of  secret  papers  which  he  bad  made  up  his 
mind  to  ttim  over  to  the  Canadian  Oovern- 
ment. 
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What  happened  during  th*  anaulng  aavaral 
houra  lent  walght  to  hla  faars. 

And  hla  Inability  at  Arat  to  fUid  anyona 
la  Otuwa  who  would  baliava  hla  atory  addad 
to  hla  irowlttf  frl|ht.  It  waa  not  unUl  a 
daya  latar,  Md  aftar  Ruaalan  aapian«|t 
•fMla  iMd  brokau  into  hia  apartokant  And 
raBMOfetd  It  In  aearth  of  tha  mlaalat  docu- 
mtnta,  that  Oouaanko  waa  abla  to  hand  hla 
aMuatlonal  data  to  tha  Royal  Canadian 
lf»}unted  Polloa  and  racolva  tha  protection 
be  needed. 

00trttMK0*B    MtMTAL   ITRtTOOLI 

Gousenko  told  police  ha  had  been  having 
a  mental  struggle  for  some  time  over  the 
double  dealing  which,  as  cipher  clerk  In  the 
Russian  Kmbaaay,  he  saw  going  on  daily  right 
under  his  noae.  His  2  years  of  life  In  Ottawa 
with  his  wife  and  baby,  he  said,  had  opened 
his  eyes  to  Communist  lying  propaganda 
about  decadent  democracies. 

"Z  was  surprised  during  the  first  days" 
(In  Canada),  he  told  the  commission,  "by 
the  complete  freedom  of  the  Indtvldtial 
which  exists  tn  Canada  but  does  not  exist 
in  Russia.     •     •     • 

"To  many  Soviet  people  hett  abroad  it  Is 
clear  that  the  (Communist  Party  in  demo- 
cratic countries  has  changed  long  ago  from 
a  political  party  into  an  agency  net  of  the 
Soviet  government,  Into  a  fifth  column  in 
these  countries  to  meet  a  war,  into  an  instru- 
ment In  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  government 
for  creating  artlflcial  tuirest,  provocation, 
etc. 

"Through  numerous  party  agitators  the 
Soviet  government  stirs  up  the  Russian  peo- 
ple in  every  possible  way  against  the  peoples 
of  the  democratic  cotmtries,  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  third  world  war." 

ssasNTcn  "stab  in  trx  back" 

"During  my  residence  in  Canada  I  have 
seen  how  the  Canadian  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment, sincerely  wishing  to  help  the  Soviet 
pec^le,  sent  supplies  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
collected  money  lor  the  welfare  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  sacrificing  the  lives  of  their  sons 
In  the  delivery  of  these  supplies  across  the 
ocean — and  instead  of  gratitude  for  the  help 
rendered,  the  Soviet  government  Is  develop- 
ing espionage  activity  in  Canada,  preparing 
to  deliver  a  stab  in  the  back  of  Canada — all 
this  without  knowledge  of  the  Russian  people. 

"Convinced  that  such  double-faced  politics 
of  the  Soviet  government  toward  the  demo- 
cratic countries  do  not  conform  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Russian  people  and  endanger 
the  sectirity  of  civilization,  I  decided  to  break 
away  from  the  Soviet  regime  and  to  announce 
my  decision  openly. 

"I  am  glad  I  found  the  strength  within  my- 
telf  to  take  this  step  and  to  warn  Canada  and 
the  other  democratic  countries  of  the  danger 
which  hangs  over  them." 

The  catalyst  which  crystallized  Gouzenko's 
troubled  thoughts  into  a  decision  to  make  the 
final  break  was  word  from  Moscow  that  he 
and  his  family  must  soon  return  to  Russia. 
He  learned  this  bad  news  about  the  1st  of 
September.  During  the  next  few  days  he  sur- 
reptitiously bent  the  comers  of  a  number  of 
top  secret  documents  which  he  carefully  se- 
lected from  the  files  of  his  boss,  Col.  Nicolai 
Zapotin.  listed  by  the  E^mbassy  as  military  at- 
tach*, but  actually  head  of  Russia's  military 
intelligence  set-up  in  Canada. 

BE  LBAVES  THE  EMBASST  FOR  GOOD 

Collecting  these  marked  papers  from  Colo- 
nel Zapotln's  office  in  a  heavily  guarded  wing 
of  the  Russian  Embassy  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  Gouzenko  slipped  unnoticed  out  of 
the  Embassy  and  went  to  a  newspaper  office  in 
Ottawa.  His  idea,  he  said,  was  to  have  the 
■ecret  documents  published  immediately  for 
the  information  of  the  people  of  Canada. 

He  returned  to  his  apartment  and  made 
preparations  to  move  his  family  to  another 
place  the  next  morning.  When  the  newspaper 
failed  to  publish  his  papers  or  story  the  next 


day  ha  vial  ted  what  tha  oomnUaalon  deacrlbad 
only  as  "a  number  of  omcial  omcea "  and  also 
ravuitad  tha  newspaper. 

"hs  waa  unabla  that  day."  tha  raport  autaa, 
"to  have  anyont  Mcapt  him  serlovjaly," 

■♦wmlng  MOM  Md  mora  worriwi  ovar  hla 
pradicamant.  and  raallilai  that  hi*  failure 
to  raport  for  wt^k  thM  d«y  would  atai  t  \n- 

?ulr<Mi  which  <kxH»ld  ravaal  the  rifled  files, 
kmsrnko  returned  to  his  apartment  "under 
some  apprehension  as  to  his  personal  safety 
and  that  of  his  wife  and  child,"  Tha  re- 
port goes  on: 

"He  says  that  he  had  not  been  long  In 
the  apartment,  which  is  No.  4.  when  he 
noticed  two  men  standing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  who  appeared  to  be  keep- 
ing him  under  observation.  Shortly  after 
that  someone  knocked  on  the  door  and 
called  his  name.  While  he  did  not  answer 
the  door,  his  presence  In  the  apartment  was 
disclosed  by  the  noise  of  his  child  running 
across  the  room.  He  says  he  recognised  the 
voice  as  that  of  •  •  •  one  of  the  drivers 
for  the  millUry  attach*." 

Gouzenko  then  went  through  a  back  door 
to  an  adjoining  apartment,  occupied  by  a 
noncommissioned  ofBcer  of  the  RCAP,  and 
asked  that  his  wife  and  child  might  be  per- 
mitted to  hide  out  there.  Eventually  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  Gouzenkoe 
to  spend  the  night  in  another  neighbor's 
apartment,  while  the  RCAP  man,  on  his  own 
Initiative,  went  to  a  police  station  for  as- 
sistance. Two  constables  returned,  heard 
Govusenko's  story  and  promised  to  keep  the 
apartment  house  tinder  surveillance  during 
the  night. 

BIS  APABTUZMT  IS  XAMBACKXD 

About  midnight  four  men  entered  the 
buUding  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Gouzenko's  unoccupied  apartment.  When 
the  RCAF  officer  poked  his  bead  out  of  the 
adjoining  apartment,  the  men  atked  if  he 
knew  Gouzenko's  whereabouts  and  on  re- 
ceiving a  negative  answer  they  went  dovra- 
stairs. 

They  soon  returned  stealthily,  however, 
put  their  combined  weight  against  the  door 
and  broke  It  open.  The  RCAP  officer  mean- 
while had  called  the  police  and  when  they 
arrived  they  found  the  intruders  in  the  act 
of  ransacking  the  apartment. 

The  men  told  the  constables  they  were 
Russians  and  that  the  owner  of  the  apart- 
ment was  out  of  town  and  had  given  them 
permission  to  search  for  some  papers  whicb 
belonged  to  the  Russian  Embassy. 

The  men  Identified  themselves  as  Vltall 
G.  Pavlov,  seconc;  secretary  of  the  Embassy 
(who  is  described  in  the  commission's  report 
as  head  of  the  NKVD  secret  police  in  Can- 
ada); Lieutenant  Colonel  Rogov,  military 
attach*  for  air  (listed  as  on  the  military  in- 
telligance  staff);  Lieutenant  Angelov  (also 
of  military  Intelligence),  and  Alexandre 
Farafontov,  a  cipher  clerk. 

The  police  made  no  attempt  to  restrain 
the  quartet  from  leaving,  which  tbey  did 
in  short  order. 

Gouzenko  and  his  family  remained  in  an- 
other apartment  under  police  guard  until  the 
next  morning,  when  Gouzenko  was  turned 
over  to  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 
His  documents  were  accepted  by  that  or- 
ganization, and  the  real  investigation  finally 
began. 

The  following  day  the  Russian  Embassy 
sent  a  note  to  the  Canadian  Government 
complaining  of  the  "rude  treatment"  ac- 
corded Pavlov  and  his  companious  by  the 
police  and  requesting  Canadian  assistance 
In  seeking  and  arresting  Gotizenko,  who  waa 
described  as  a  "capital  criminal  who  has 
stolen  money  belonging  to  the  Embassy." 
A  second  urgent  request  was  sent  a  week 
later.  The  Canadian  Government  countered 
with  a  polite  request  for  more  details  con- 
cerning the  alleged  theft,  but  no  reply  waa 
received. 


Tha  eonunlaaion  aionaratad  OouMnko  «( 
the  monty-theft  charge. 

90WMiX0  ■  MMAT  VWt«IO  flHIVMB 

From  tha  quaattonlng  of  Oouaanko  It  «n 
laarnad  that  he  was  born  In  Huasia  in  191g, 
St  tended  tha  Academy  of  Knginearlng  in 
ICoaoow  and  a  apaeiai  school  ooitduelod  iif 
tha  Aad  Mrany  general  suff,  became  a  maat- 
t)ar  ui  th*  Kontaomol  of  Young  Oem- 
munUU  at  17.  At  Uie  staff  aciiool  he  leanaad 
the  aecret  codes  which  ha  later  workad  Ott 
at  the  Kmbassy.  Ht  was  sent  to  the  iMBt 
in  klay  1948,  rwnainlng  in  the  combat  lona 
for  about  a  year. 

The  nMt  year  Im  «m  detailed  to  accom- 
pany Colonel  Sapotln  to  Canada  to  assist  in 
the  planned  expansion  of  the  military  espion- 
age sj'stem  there. 

"During  a  years  of  lUe  in  Canada."  Oou- 
r«nko  told  the  Royal  Commlsston.  "I  saw  the 
evidence  of  what  a  free  people  can  do.  What 
the  Canadian  people  have  accomplished  here 
under  conditions  of  complete  freedom,  the 
Russian  people,  under  conditlona  of  the 
Soviet  regime  of  violence  and  suppression  of 
all  freedom,  cannot  accomplish  even  at  the 
cost  of  tremendous  sacrifices,  blood  and 
tSArs." 

The  Commission  points  out  that  it  waa 
"under  the  Influence  of  such  oonaiderations 
that  Gousenko  finally  decided  to  leave  the 
^soviet  service  and  to  take  with  him  docu- 
menta  which  would  establish  the  kind  of 
activity  being  carried  on  under  oover  of  the 
Russian  Embassy. 

"In  our  opinion  Gousenko.  by  what  he  has 
done,  has  rendered  great  public  service  to 
the  people  of  this  country  and  thereby  has 
placed  Canada  In  his  debt." 

(Tomorrow:  United  States  ramifications 
of  the  spy  network  and  lU  successful  request 
for  data  on  the  atomic  bomb.) 

(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Evening  Star  of 
January  29.  1947) 

Ottawa's  Spt  Casz — Evzn  Unitbd  Statis 
Atomic  Bomb  Sbcsrs  Wzse  Ncrr  Sscuu 
PsoM  SoyiET  MnJTAST  Intkllioxmcb 

NO.  S 

(By  Rex  Collier) 

(ThU  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles 
based  on  the  Canadian  Royal  Commission's 
rnport  on  operations  of  a  Russian  spy  ring 
in  Canada  during  and  after  World  War  II.) 

Although  the  Soviet  military  intalligence 
organization  operating  out  of  the  Russian 
Embassy  in  Ottawa  was  ooncemed  primarily 
with  delving  into  Canada's  war  secreta,  there 
l£  ample  evidence  In  the  Royal  Commission's 
report  that  agenU  of  the  ring  occasionally 
visited  the  United  States. 

These  visits  not  only  were  for  the  purpose 
of  making  contact  with  Russian  agenta  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  but,  believe  It  or 
not.  for  the  Inspection  of  some  of  our  moat 
secret  laboratories  and  oflk:ee.  Incredible  as 
it  seems,  several  Canadian  scientuu  who 
were  in  the  R\i«slan  "net"  actvjaily  gained  ac- 
c<»s — through  their  scientific  coiuiectious — 
Ui  the  atomic  bomb  laboratory  at  Chicago 
University,  to  the  research  center  at  the  Mas- 
Biichusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  to 
other  guarded  places. 

For  example,  Dr.  Allan  Ntmn  May,  noted 
British  nuclear  physicist,  known  to  his  fellow 
a,?ents  as  Alek,  who  confessed  that  he  gave 
to  Russia  top  secret  data  on  the  atomic  bomb, 
accompanied  by  samples  of  enriched  ura- 
nium 235  and  uranium  233.  visited  the  Chi- 
cago University  laboratory  on  at  least  three 
occasions  In  1944.  when  the  A-bomb  was  still 
In  Its  formattre  stages. 

Domford  Smith  (cover  name:  Badeau), 
member  of  the  microwave  section  of  the  radio 
branch  of  the  Canadian  National  Research 
Council,  is  said  by  the  commLsslon  to  have 
visited  MIT  for  the  purpose  of  dlsctusing  se- 
cret equipment.  There  was  found  this  nota- 
tlon  in  his  Rvisslan  Embassy  dosier.  under 
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OTro«MATioM  aoTTOXT  oM  tmrm 

Lt    David  Shugtr.  employed  by 
tor  of  el#ctrtc»l  supply    (Nary) 
In  the  report  u  having  b««n 
task  on  Deceotber  16.  1945.  of 
matlon  on  "plants,  workBhops 
search   tnatttutea   and   laborator 
land  and  the  United  States  whlc^ 
Ing  snd  planning  hydrophonlc 

According  to  tb«  report.  Sbugsr 
Mon  to  Ttstt  a  number  of 
the  United  States.     •     •     • 
of  course,  secret  work." 

In   Interrogating  Shugar,  the 
asked: 

"How  mjM.y  laboratories  did 
told  m  connection  with  your 

-Tou  mean  everywhere  ?" 

"Shan  I  ratUs  them  off  by 
the  number?" 

•"By  name  If  you  prefer  and  If 
you  In  answering  the  question 

•There   were    the   ones 
ously  In  Bn^lsnd.    In  the  United 
was  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  the 
Laboratory,  the  laboratory  at 
and  at  Fort  Lauderdale     There 
oratory  at  Mountain  Lakes.  N.  J. 
was  the  one  at  Sagam  and  In  Spr 

However.  Shugar  eventually 
of  a  charge  that  he  conveyed 
tlon  to  the  spy  group. 

The  Job  of  coordinating  effort 
ring   to  obtain   scientific   data 
concerning  the  atomic  bomb. 
Capt.  David  Gordon  Lunan.  of 
Army,  assigned  to  the  Wartime 
Board.    Lunan.  whose  cover 
reported  to  Major  Rogov. 
attach^  for  air  and  colleague  of 
Zapotln.  head  of  the  espionage  a 
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Section  ni  of  the  Royal 
port  states: 

"One  of  the  many  objectives 
slon  organliatlon  In  Ottawa  waj 
bomb.     The   exhibits   produced 
anxious  the  organization  was  to 
Information  as  possible  about 
by  the  nuclear  physicists  In 
the  use  of  atomic  energy. 

"As  far  back  as  March  28.  IM  I 
ported   to   Rogov:     Badeau    (co4e 
Dumford  Smith)  informs  me 
cret  work  at  present  is  on  nuclesk- 
ment  of  radioactive  subsunce: 
energy).    This  Is  more  hush 
and  is  lying  carried  on  at  the 
Montreal  and  McMaster  Unlveriity 
Uton.     Badeau  thinks  the  Gove 
chasing  of  radium-producing 
nected  with  this  research.' 

"Lunan  was  here  traivsmlttlhg 
from  Dumford  Smith  on  the  work 
tlonal  Research  Council. 

"In  mld-Aprll  of  the  same 
tasks  given  to  Lunan  and  set 
ganlsational  directives'  for  his 
'Ask  Badeau  whether  he  could 
No.  235:  let  him  be  cautious, 
him  write  In  deUll  about  the 
duclng  plant.' 

"At  about  the  same  tlnM 
ant  military  attach*]  prepared 
telegram    for    Zabotln    to   send 
which    reads:    'As   a   result   of 
carried  out  with  uranium  It  ha  i 
that  tiranlum  may  be  used  for 
which  Is  already.  In  fact,  belni 
Americans    have    developed 
work,     having     Invested    In 
•860.000.000." 
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The  commission  says  that  thli  tclsfram 
apparently  never  was  sent. 

UNO  OBTAIND   U«ANrCM   lAMPLIS 

It  was  ar  )und  thU  period  that  Lieutenant 
Angelov  of  Russian  military  Intelligence  ap- 
proached Dr.  May  with  a  request  for  a  sam- 
ple of  uranium  235  and  for  "information  as 
to  the  location  of  the  United  6utes  atomic 
bomb  plant."  the  report  asMrts. 

Dr.  May  had  come  to  Canada  from  Lon- 
don In  1»44  as  leader  of  a  research  group  un- 
der the  Canadian  atomic  energy  project. 
The  report  states. 

"In  the  performance  of  his  duties  May 
had  access  to  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
knowledge  of  the  work  that  was  being  done 
In  connection  with  the  atomic  energy  proj- 
ect. The  evidence  shows  that  before  coming 
to  Canada  he  was  an  ardent  but  secret  Com- 
munist and  already  known  to  the  authorities 
in  Moscow. 

"Not  long  after  his  arrival  here  he  was 
contacted  en  instructions  from  'the  director' 
and  given  the  cover  name  'Alek'  by  the  or- 
ganization of  Colonel  Zapotln.  *  *  *  On 
August  9.  1945.  the  following  telegram  was 
sent  to  Mo»cow  by  Zapotln: 

"To  the  director— facU  given  by  Alek: 
(1)  The  test  of  the  atomic  bomb  was  con- 
ducted In  New  Mexico  (with  49,  94-239). 
The  bomb  dropped  on  Japan  was  made  of 
uranium  2^5.  It  Is  known  that  the  output 
of  uranium  335  amounts  to  400  grams  dally 
at  the  magnetic  separation  plant  at  Clinton. 
The  outpu--  of  49  U  likely  two  times  greater 
(some  grai>hlte  unlU  are  planned  for  250 
megawatts.  1.  e..  250  grams  each  day).  The 
scientific  research  work  In  this  field  Is 
scheduled  to  be  published,  but  without  the 
technical  details.  The  Americans  already 
have  a  publUhed  book  on  this  subject.  Alek 
handed  over  to  us  a  platinum  with  162 
microgram!  of  uranium  233  In  the  form  of 
oxide  In  a  thin  lamina.'  " 

raoxncrrr  rviR  data  sought 
The  report  also  says  that  May  gave  the 
Russians  data  on  proximity  fuzes,  which  the 
agents  called  "electronic  shells  being  used  by 
the  American  Navy  against  Japanese  suicide 
fliers." 

In  his  confession  Dr.  May  was  quoted  as 
follows : 

"I  gave  and  had  given  very  careful  con- 
sideration to  correctness  of  making  sure  that 
development  of  atomic  energy  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
took  the  very  painful  decision  that  It  was 
necessary  to  cover  general  Information  on 
atomic  energy  and  make  sure  It  was  taken 
seriously.  For  this  reason  I  entertained  the 
proposition  by  the  Individual  who  called  on 
me.     •     •     • 

"At  one  meeting  I  gave  the  man  micro- 
scopic amounts  of  U.  233  and  U.  235  (one  of 
each).  The  U.  235  was  a  slightly  enriched 
sample  and  was  In  a  small  glass  tube  and 
consisted  of  about  a  milligram  of  oxide.  The 
U.  233  was  a  very  thin  deposit  on  a  platinum 
foil  and  was  wrapped  In  a  piece  of  paper. 

"I  also  gave  the  man  a  written  report  on 
atomic  research  as  known  to  me.  This  In- 
formation was  mostly  of  a  character  which 
has  since  been  published  or  is  at>out  to  be 
published.  The  man  also  asked  me  about 
the  United  States  electronically  controlled 
antiaircraft  shells.  1  knew  very  little  about 
these  and  so  could  give  only  very  little  In- 
formation."    •     •     • 

MONKT   IN   WKISXT   SOTTLX 

"The  man  also  gave  me  some  dollars  (I 
forget  how  many)  in  a  bottle  of  whisky,  and 
I  accepted  these  against  my  will     •     •     • 

"The  whole  affair  was  extremely  painful  to 
me  and  I  only  embarked  on  it  because  I  felt 
this  was  a  contribution  I  could  make  to  the 
safety  of  mankind.  I  certainly  did  not  do  It 
for  gain." 

In  sentencing  May  to  10  years  In  prison. 
JusUce  Oliver  said: 


"I  have  listened  with  some  slight  surprise 
to  some  of  the  things  which  your  learned 
counsel  has  said  he  Is  entitled  to  put  before 
ms — the  picture  of  you  as  a  man  of  honor 
who  had  only  done  what  you  believed  to  be 
right.    I  do  not  take  that  view  of  you  at  all. 

"How  any  man  In  your  position  could  have 
had  the  crass  conceit,  let  alone  the  wicked- 
ness, to  arrogate  to  himself  the  decision  of 
a  matter  of  this  sort,  when  you  yourself  had 
given  your  written  undertaking  not  to  do  it, 
and  knew  It  was  one  of  the  country's  most 
precious  secreu,  when  you  yourself  had 
drawn  and  were  drawing  pay  for  years  to  keep 
your  own  bargain  with  your  country — that 
you  could  have  done  this  is  a  dreadful  thing. 

"I  think  that  you  acted  not  as  an  honor- 
able but  a  dishonorable  man.  I  think  you 
acted  with  degradation." 

(Next:  How  Canada's  spy  net  was  expanded 
until  It  Included  even  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  other  Government  officials.) 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
January  30,   1947] 

Ottawa's   Spt   Casb — Kit   ScntjrnsTS   Wkxs 
RxcmtnrxD  rot  thx  Spt  Ring  bt  a  Mxmbes 
or  Canada's  Paruament 
no.  4 
(By  Rex  Collier) 

(This  Is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles 
based  on  the  Canadian  Royal  Commission's 
report  on  operations  of  a  Russian  spy  ring  In 
Canada  during  and  since  World  War  n.) 

The  Royal  Commission  found  that  of  all 
the  agents.  Communists,  fellow  travelers, 
and  others  referred  to  in  the  secret  docu- 
ments taken  from  the  Russian  Embassy  In 
Ottawa  by  the  disillusioned  Communist,  Igor 
Oouzenko,  "none,  Soviet  officials  excepted, 
have  been  more  repeatedly  and  prominently 
mentioned,  either  under  their  names  or  cover 
names,  than  Fred  Rose  and  his  fellow  spy 
and  conspirator,  Sam  Carr." 

Fred  Rose,  whose  code  names  were  "Fred" 
and  "Deboxiz,"  was  a  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  until  his  arrest  and  convic- 
tion for  conspiracy  to  violate  Canada's  Offi- 
cial Secrets  Act.  He  Is  now  serving  6  years 
In  prison  for  hla  key  part  In  organizing  the 
Russian  spy  ring  in  Canada.  He  did  this  In 
collaboration  with  Carr,  whose  real  name  Is 
Schmll  Kogan  and  whose  spy  pseudonyms 
were  "Sam"  and  "Frank."  Carr  fled  from 
Canada  when  the  spy  case  broke  and  is  still 
at  large. 

The  rep>ort  states  that  the  espionage  activ- 
ities of  this  pair  have  been  traced  back  as 
far  as  1924,  about  which  time  the  Russian 
military  iniielligence  systems  in  Canada  and 
the  United  Statte  are  believed  to  have  begun 
to  take  shape. 

That  the  systenas  were  Interlocking  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  Rose  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  United  States.  On  at  least  one 
of  these  trips,  according  to  the  Russian  rec- 
ords. Rose  arranged  to  confer  with  a  Soviet 
agent  in  New  York  City  known  as  Steinberg 
(code  name  "Berger").  One  order  to  Rose 
(Debouz)   read  as  follows: 

"contact   in    WASHINGTON 

To  Debouz — Debouz  is  to  tie  up  with 
Berger  and  depending  on  the  circumstances 
Is  to  make  a  proposal  about  work  for  us  or 
for  the  corporation.  Contact  In  Washington 
with  Debouz's  person.  To  work  out  arrange- 
ments for  a  meeting  and  to  telegraph.  To 
give  out  $600.  If  Debouz  should  be  unable 
to  go  to  United  States  of  America,  then  there 
should  be  a  letter  from  Debouz  to  Berger 
containing  a  request  to  assist  the  person 
delivering  the  letter  to  Berger." 

This  order  was  dated  May  12.  1945.  The 
corporation  for  whom  Berger's  services  were 
being  sought  was  the  military  Intelligence 
net  headed  by  Col.  Nloolal  Zapotln  and  oper- 
ating from  a  secret  wing  of  the  Russian 
embassy    in    Ottawa.     Gouzenko    told    the 
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commission  that  Rose  made  the  oontaet 
with  Berger  In  the  United  SUtes. 

Roee,  whoee  real  name  u  Rosenberg,  haa 
been  a  Communist  agitator  in  Canada  for 
many  years.  Be  arrived  in  Canada  In  1930 
from  Russia  and  attained  Canadian  citizen- 
ship In  1B26.  He  «'as  bom  In  Poland  of 
BtiBslan  parents. 

In  September  of  1942,  Rose,  with  Carr  and 
a  number  of  other  prominent  Canadian 
Communists,  was  arrested  and  Interned  un- 
der the  security  provisions  of  the  Official 
Secrets  Act  of  1939.  At  that  time  the  defense 
advisory  committee  gave  this  history  of  him: 

BOSS    WAS    LONG    A    COMMUNIST 

•In  1925  he  Joined  the  Young  Commtmlst 
League  and  was  appointed  national  secre- 
tary for  that  organization  In  1929.  As  such. 
he  went  to  Russia  for  a  course  of  Instruction 
In  1930,  where  for  a  period  of  6  months  he 
served  on  the  International  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Young  Communist  League.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Canada  in  1927  and  was  appointed  to  the 
central  executive  committee  of  the  party  In 
1929. 

"He  admitted  In  1942  the  truth  of  charges 
that  he  was  a  leader  In  and  supporter  of 
subversive  policies  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  Canada;  that  he  had  written  a  pamphlet 
In  which  he  disloyally  opposed  the  Canadian- 
United  States  of  America  defense  alliance; 
that  he  had  attacked  Canada's  war  effort: 
and  that  he  had  engaged  In  other  disloyal 
activities  designed  to  weaken  Canada's  war 
effort.  All  of  these  public  activities  took 
place,  of  course,  before  the  German  attack  on 
Russia.  Thereafter  the  Canadian  authOTltles 
decided  to  release  him.  believing  that  he 
would  follow  the  party  line  of  supporting  the 
war  effort  of  Canada." 

SOON  VIOLATED  HIS  PLXDCB 

"Before  his  release.  Rose  signed  an  \mder- 
taklng  not  to  Indulge  In  any  subversive  ac- 
.  tlvltles  of  any  kind. 

"  "Like  Sam  Carr  (who  had  been  similarly 
Interned  and  released),'  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion reported.  'Fred  Rose  lost  no  time  In  vio- 
lating his  iwderUklngs.' " 

Rose  and  Carr  proceeded  vigorously  to 
build  up  In  Canada  an  effective  spy  network, 
their  recruits  eventually  Including  Govern- 
ment physicists  working  with  United  States 
scientists  on  the  atomic  bomb,  trusted  Army 
and  Navy  ofDcers  having  access  to  top  secret 
radar,  ordnance,  and  other  information  and 
women  clvll-servloe  employees  In  position  to 
disclose  military  and  diplomatic  secrets. 

Rose,  a  persuasive  speaker,  did  much  of  his 
recruiting  of  agents  at  the  so-called  study 
groups  organized  by  the  Communist  Party 
among  Canadian  Communists  and  C(»nmu- 
nlst  sympathizers. 

One  of  Rose's  chief  assignments  was  to  de- 
velop sources  of  Information  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Canada's  highly  secret  war  agency, 
the  National  Research  Council.  The  commis- 
sion found  that  Roee  was  successful  to  an 
almost  tmbellevable  degree  In  actually  or- 
ganizing a  group  of  Soviet  agents  among  com- 
munistic members  and  employees  of  the 
council. 

One  of  these  scientists  known  to  the  spy 
ring  as  the  "professor."  was  enlisted  through 
direct  contacts.  The  professor  was  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Boyer.  of  McGlll  University,  according 
to  the  report.  Several  other  scientists  were 
recruited  by  Rose's  colleague.  Capt.  David 
Gordon  Lunan  who  worked  in  the  Canadian 
Office  of  Wartime  Information.  Lunan  was 
assigned  the  specific  task  of  obtaining  the  co- 
operation of  three  officials  of  the  National  Re- 
search Coimcil.  They  were  Dumford  Smith, 
electronic  engineer  and  expert  on  radioac- 
tivity; Edward  Wilfred  Mazerall,  radar  engi- 
neer; and  MaJ.  Israel  Halperln  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Army,  ordnance  authority. 


oivai  rxTU.  oiroutATioii 

In  a  notebook  of  Colonel  Zapotln  was  found 
the  following  entry  regarding  Dr.  Boyer:  "Pro- 
fessoi^Prenchman.  Noted  ehemUt.  about  40 
years  of  age.  Works  In  McOlU  University, 
Montreal.  Is  the  best  of  the  speclallsU  on 
W  on  the  American  Continent.  Gives  full 
Information  on  explosives  and  chemical 
planu.  Very  rich.  Re  Is  afraid  to  work. 
Gave  the  formula  of  RDX;  up  to  present 
there  was  no  evaluation  from  the  boss." 

"W"  Is  a  Russian  abbreviation  for  high 
explosive.  "RDX"  was  a  secret  explosive  be- 
ing developed  by  the  Canadians.  The  report 
points  out :  "This  work  was  claFslfled  as  secret 
during  the  war  and  Information  with  regard 
to  it  was  restricted  to  a  definite  number  of 
authorized  persons.  As  late  as  March  1946, 
Information  with  regard  to  RDX  had  not  been 
released." 

The  Royal  Commission  asked  Boyer  what 
moved  him  to  hand  over  to  somebody  who  was 
obviously  an  emissary  of  the  Russians  Infor- 
mation "Which  your  oath  of  secrecy  forbade 
you  to  give."    He  replied : 

"I  have  already  made  a  statement  how 
Mr.  was  wUUng  to  give  It  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  was  not  allowed  to  do  so  by  the 
Americans.  I  felt  throughout  the  work  that 
it  was  unfortunate  that  there  was  not  closer 
scientific  liaison  in  connection  with  such 
information  between  the  Russian  war  effort 
and  ours.  In  fact.  I  mentioned  that  a  good 
many  times.  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  a 
technical  mission,  a  British -American-Cana- 
dian technical  mission  in  Russia  and  a  simi- 
lar Russian  mission  in  Canada.  I  felt  It  was 
of  great  Importance  that  the  scientific  war 
effort  on  the  two  fronts  should  be  coordi- 
nated,   "niat  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

WXXX  OOMMITNIST  8TMPATH1ZXB8 

The  commission  said  that  the  other  trio 
of  scientists.  Smith,  Mazerall.  and  Halperln. 
"were  obviously  considered  at  the  Embassy 
to  be  Communist  sympathisers.  Although 
they  testified  they  did  not  know  Zapotln  and 
his  associates,  their  names  appear  in  the 
assignment  of  tasks  given  to  Lunan  from 
time  to  time  by  Rogov  (Zapotln's  assistant), 
and  It  is  also  clear  that  the  latter  knew  the 
nattire  of  the  work  they  were  engaged  In  at 
the  National  Research  Council,  and  enough 
about  them  to  presume  their  willingness  to 
cooperate.  All  the  Information  concerning 
these  three  recruits  had  necessarily  been 
prevlotisly  furnished  to  Zapotln  and  Rogov, 
who  were  tmdoubtedly  confident  In  view  of 
what  they  had  learned,  probably  from  Rose, 
that  the  scientists  would  be  receptive  to 
Lunan 's  propositions." 

It  was  Smith  whom  Lunan  approached 
first,  because  he  knew  him  personally.  The 
report  quotes  Lunan  as  testlfjring  that  he 
started  by  tnring  to  feel  him  out  asking 
him  about  his  work.  "I  think  It  became 
clear  to  him  what  kind  of  proposition  I  was 
making  to  him,"  Lunan  told  the  com- 
mission. "We  were  fencing  with  words,  as  It 
were,  and  I  cotild  not  say  at  what  particular 
stage  of  otir  conversation  he  understood  ex- 
actly the  nature  of  the  proposition  X  was 
making  to  him." 

Similar  Indirect  approaches  were  made  to 
the  others,  he  said.  In  one  report  to  the 
Elmbassy,  Lunan  wrote:  "I  believe  It  wise  to 
approach  them  carefully  and  not  to  advance 
too  great  an  assignment  to  them  at  one 
time  •  •  *.  Another  slight  resistance  to 
be  overcome  Is  the  strong  sense  of  seciuity 
about  their  work  that  these  men  have  de- 
veloped as  war  scientists."  In  the  same  re- 
port, however,  he  said  that  some  information 
already  had  been  obtained  and  more  was 
promised. 

The  commission  declared  that  Lunan, 
Smith,  Mazerall,  and  Halperln  "did  com- 
municate directly  (x-  Indirectly  secret  and 
confidential  Information     *     •     *     to  the 


itgente  of  a  foreign  power."  Lunan.  Smith. 
And  Maaerall  have  been  eonvlcted  aad  UaX* 
penn  is  awaiung  trial. 

(Tomonow:  Ideolofy  Tersue  loyalty.) 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
January  81.  1947] 
OiTAWA'a    Stt    Cas»— "Iokoumical    Mottva- 
noN "  OvanoM  Lotaltt  am  Itxica  or 
Communist  Spt  RicstnTB 

MO.  8 

(By  Rex  Collier) 

(This  ti  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles 
based  on  the  Canadian  Royal  Commission's 
report  on  operations  of  a  Russinn  spy  ring  In 
Canada  during  and  since  World  War  II  ) 

It  was  Communist  Ideology,  not  mercenary 
motives,  which  led  some  of  Canada's  key  war 
sclentlsU  and  civil  servanu  to  "communicate 
directly  or  indlrecUy  secret  and  confidential 
InformaUon.  the  dlsclosiu^  of  which  might 
be  Inimical  to  the  safety  and  InteresU  of 
Canada,  to  the  agenu  of  a  foreign  power." 

The  mere  mention  of  money,  several  of  the 
Soviet  agents  reported  to  their  military  In- 
telligence boeses  at  the  Russian  Bmbaasy. 
was  enough  to  cause  some  of  the  prospective 
"recruits"  to  freece  up.  As  one  agent  aald. 
the  suggestion  of  payment  tended  to  put  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  "conspiratorial"  as- 
pect of  the  nefarious  operations,  with  ad- 
verse resulU  on  the  "recruiting  approach." 

Because  the  Royal  Commission's  discus- 
sion of  the  "ideological  motivation"  which 
overrode  ethical  and  loyalty  considerations 
is  of  interest  to  the  United  SUtes  as  well  as 
Canad<i.  this  article  wUl  quote  liberally  from 
the  commission's  report. 

"Perhaps  the  jnost  startling  single  aspect 
of  the  entire  fifth  column  network,"  the 
commission  stated,  "Is  the  uncannjr  succees 
with  which  the  Soviet  agents  were  able  to 
find  Canadians  who  were  willing  to  betray 
their  country  and  to  supply  to  agenU  of  a 
foreign  power  secret  Information  which  they 
had  access  to  In  the  course  of  their  work, 
despite  oaths  of  allegiance,  of  office,  and  of 
secrecy  which  they  had  taken. 

"Many  of  the  Canadian  public  servants 
Implicated  In  this  espionage  network  were 
persons  with  an  unusually  high  degree  of 
education,  and  many  were  well  regarded  by 
those  who  worked  with  them  In  agencies  and 
''.apartments  of  the  public  service,  ss  persons 
of  marked  ability  and  Intelligence." 


BCCatnTS  WKMM  IM  KBT  J( 

The  report  cited  as  examples  Prof.  Ray- 
mond Boyer.  of  McOlU  University,  "a  man  of 
very  substantial  Independent  means";  MaJ. 
Israel  Halperln,  Army  research  expert:  Durn- 
fold  Smith  and  Edward  W.  Mazerall.  McGUl 
graduates  and  eclentlste  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council;  Kathleen  Mary  Wlllsher.  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  High  Commissioner 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  Capt.  David 
Liman,  of  the  Wartime  Information  Service. 

The  commission  felt  that  the  motivation 
which  led  "persons  such  as  these  to  take  part 
In  an  espionage  conspiracy  directed  against 
Canada  by  agents  of  a  foreign  power  Is  sig- 
nificant and  seems  to  us  to  be  of  grest  im- 
portance." 

There  Is  no  evidence,  the  commission  says, 
that  money  played  any  important  part  in  ths 
original  motivation. 

"On  the  contrary."  the  report  states,  "the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  both  from  the  doc- 
uments and  from  the  testimony  of  several 
such  agents  themselves,  e.  g.,  Lunan,  Maz- 
erall, Wlllsher,  Boyer,  Gerson — that  their 
original  motivation  was  a  product  of  their 
political  Ideology  and  of  the  psychological 
conditioning  received  In  the  study  groups." 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
agents,  however,  money  In  small  amounts 
was  passed  out — for  expenses. 
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"Care  was  taken  try  the 
Ing  a)(«iit."  It  vas  explained 
tlon  the  poaalblllty  of  monetary 
the  time  when  the  first  aaslgnment 
vas  put  to  the  selected  recruit  " 

The  teaaon  cited  for  this  by 

that  "the  senior 

network  felt,  probably  rightly,  t 
of  money  at  this  stage  wculd  act 
rent  rather  than  as  an  mducemen 
Ccmmtinlsts  facing  consciously 
time  the  critical  Issue  of  Invltat 
Itiation  into  what  was  obvtou« 
corisplracy    directed    against 
Bussians  thought  they  could 
raaults  in  the  early  stages  by 
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This  discreet   approach 
too.      For    example.    Maaerall. 
about  any  money  offers  he  recelv 
am  poaltiTe,  knowing  myself,  that 
est  iimsatlnn  of  It  would  have 
it.  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  ent 
I  would  not  have  accepted  money 
been  offered  to  me  I  would  have 
the  moment,  and  I  know  I  wouU 
htm   |Lunan|   to  get  out  of  the 
would  have  driven  away." 

It    was   the   practice   of    the 
later,  however,  to  urge  the  potent|a 
take  small  sums  of  monev— up  to 
they   had   undertaken    their    init 
menu.     Captain  Lunan  told  the 
he  and  the  three  men  he  was  s 
enlist,   viz.  Smith.   Mazersll.   anc 
rejected    even    the   suggestion   o 
money." 

"Prom  what  you  say  I  take  It 
want  to  take  any  money."  a 
commtaslon  asked  Lunan. 

••Correct." 

"Either   as   a  disbursement   to| 
penses  or  otherwise'" 

"That  Is  correct  ■■ 

"Wi\at  was  their  motive  to  do 
did?- 

"Their    motives 
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"What  do  you  mean  by  politica 

•That  they  felt  they  were  » 
political  motive  In  doing  this — 

"Party  sympathy'" 

•TTes;  that  would  be  fair  " 
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"One  purpose  of  the  directors  af  the  net- 
work.'* the  commission  asserts.  "  n  insisting 
on  paying  money,  even  relatively 
to  recruiu  would  be  to  furthe: 
corruption  of  the  Canadians  ca 
net.'  and  thus  to  assist  in 
'developnient.'  ** 

Receipts  wmrt  obtained  whene 
the  commlaaion  commenting 
celpu  "could,   if  necessary, 
ua«d  (or  blackmail  purposes  if 
MtthuMafsai  for  the  cause  should 
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espionage  network  themselves  took  an  active 
part  m  directing  and  furthering  such  courses 
for  other  Canadians,  which  were  calculated 
to  allow  them  to  draw  suitably  'developed* 
persons  later  into  active  participation  and 
thus  to  expand  the  network  Itsalf.     •     •     • 

"The  Inquiry  revealed  the  names  of  a  num- 
ber of  Canadians  employed  In  vBrlous  agen- 
cies and  departmenU  of  the  Government 
who,  while  presumably  quite  Ignorant  of 
the  espionage  network  and  certainly  in- 
nocent of  Implication  In  such  Illegal  activ- 
ities, were  being  subjected  to  development 
by  the  same  means  for  use  in  the  future." 

The  report  says  that  "it  seems  to  be  the 
general  policy  of  the  Communist  Party  to 
discourage  certain  selected  sympathizers 
among  certain  categories  of  the  population 
from  Joining  that  political  party  openly. 
Instead,  these  sympathizers  are  Invited  to 
Join  secret  cells  or  study  groups,  and  to  take 
pains  to  keep  their  adherence  to  the  party 
from  the  knowledge  of  their  acquaintances 
who  are  not  members  of  the  party." 

COVEKNMENT    EMPLOYEES    PBEFERHED 

These  selected  categories  include  students, 
teachers,  scientific  workers,  office  and  busi- 
ness employees,  executives  and  any  group 
likely  to  obtain  any  type  of  Government  em- 
ployment. 

Although  the  reason  given  for  this  secrecy 
was  to  avoid  discrimination  in  obtaining 
positions,  the  commission  concluded  that 
this  party  technique  had  far  different  ob- 
jectives. 

"One  objective,"  the  report  states,  "is  that 
this  technique  facilitates  the  achievement 
of  a  basic  policy  of  the  Communist  Party,  to 
get  control,  through  the  election  of  secret 
members  to  the  directing  committees,  of 
as  many  types  of  functional  organizations  as 
possible.  Including  trade  unions,  professional 
associations  and  broad  nonparty  organiza- 
tions such  as  youth  movements  and  civil 
liberties  unions." 

The  cells  or  study  groups  seemed  to  have 
a  particular  appeal  to  certain  types  of  In- 
tellectuals and  students.  A  strong  factor 
was  a  belief  that  the  study  groups  could  do 
something  about  the  social  ervils  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  racial  Intolerance.  Others, 
like  Prof.  Buyer,  said  they  were  seeking  to 
advance  International  scientific  collabora- 
tion. In  some  cases  It  was  a  desire  for  com- 
panionship and  intellectual  discvisfiion,  or  a 
sense  of  adventure  Inherent  in  the  con- 
spiratorial methods  and  purposive  activity 
of  the  groups. " 

"The  Indoctrination  courses  In  the  study 
groups,"  the  report  comments,  "are  appar- 
ently calculated  not  only  to  Inculcate  a  high 
degree  of  loyalty  to  the  party  and  obedience 
to  the  party,  but  to  instill  in  the  mind  of  the 
adherent  the  view  that  loyalty  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  leadership  of  this  organization 
take  precedence  over  his  loyalty  to  Canada, 
entitles  him  to  disregard  his  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  secrecy  and  thus  destroy  his 
integrity  as  a  citizen." 

(Tomorrow:  Conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Royal  Commission.) 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
February  1. 1947] 

Ottawa's  Spt  Case — Wht  ths  Rotal  Com- 
mission Warnfo  Democracies  Against  Com- 
Mt;NisTic  Infiltration 

NO.    • 

(By  Rex  Collier)' 

(This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  six  articles 
based  on  the  Canadian  Royal  Commission's 
report  on  operations  of  a  Russian  spy  ring 
in  Canada  during  and  since  World  War  n.) 

Outstanding  among  the  lessons  which 
Canada  learned  from  her  experience  with  a 
deep-rooted  Russian  espionage  network,  di- 
rected from  Moscow,  Is  that  It  is  dangerous 
to  give  Communists  positions  of  trtist  in  a 
democracy. 

In  a  move  suggestive  of  locking  the  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen,  the  Royal 


Ccmmlsslon  recommended  "additional  se- 
curity measures  to  prevent  the  infiltration 
Into  positions  of  trtost  under  the  Government 
of  persons  likely  to  commit  acts  such  as  those 
described  In  this  (the  Commission's)  re- 
port.'* 

To  what  extent  the  security  of  Canada — 
and  of  the  United  States  as  \.ell— was  com- 
promised by  the  "communication  to  a  for- 
eign power  of  secret  and  confidential  Infor- 
mation" the  Commission  could  only  guess. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  Commission 
was  the  fact  that  the  Soviet-controlled  fifth 
column  sought,  and  obtained,  not  only  top 
secret  information  about  the  atom  bomb, 
electronically  operated  missiles,  radar,  and 
the  like',  but  military,  economic,  and  political 
data  of  postwar  significance. 

In  this  connection  the  Commission  re- 
ported : 

"We  can  say  that  much  vital  technical 
information  which  should  still  be  secret  to 
the  authorities  of  Canada.  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  has  been  made  known  to 
the  Russians  by  reason  of  the  espionage  ac- 
tivities reported  herein.  The  full  extent  of 
the  information  handed  over  Is  impossible  to 
say.  As  we  have  pointed  out.  these  opera- 
tions have  been  going  on  for  some  time. 

data  on  postwar  defenses 

"We  should  emphasize  that  the  bulk  of 
the  technical  Information  sought  by  the 
espionage  leaders  related  to  research  develop- 
ments which  would  play  an  Important  part 
in  'he  postwar  defenses  of  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States." 

Apart  from  the  technical  data  collected, 
the  commission  point  out,  was  "economic 
Information"  regarding  such  matters  as  In- 
dustrial production,  location  of  Industries, 
transportation  facilities,  finance,  and  Indus- 
trial planning. 

"It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,"  the  report 
states,  "that  the  amount  of  material  In  this 
categon-  whlc^  was  handed  over  was  very 
great  Indeed,  and  that  much  of  It  was  clas- 
sified as  secret  or  top  secret. 

"Regarding  the  evaluation  of  this  mate- 
rial, we  will  say  only  that  this  Information 
appears  to  have  been  such  as  would  be  de- 
signed to  facilitate  detailed  estimates  of 
Canada'"  postwar  economic  and  military  po- 
tential. 

"Parts  of  this  Information  could  also  be 
useful  In  connection  with  possible  sabotage 
operations." 

A  third  category  of  Information  which  the 
spies  sought  eagerly  was  of  political  and  dip- 
lomatic nature. 

Agents  of  the  ring  employed  In  the  cipher 
division  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs — counterpart  of  our  State  De- 
partment— and  In  the  -iglstry  of  the  office 
of  the  United  Kingdom  High  Commissioner; 
at  Ottawa,  the  commission  say,  divulged 
highly  secret  Intelligence  relating  not  only 
to  the  policies  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
but  to  those  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Citizenship  docximents.  passports,  marriage 
or  birth  certificates  were  sought  for  Illegal 
purposes.  The  records  of  the  agents  disclosed 
that  such  papers  were  for  use  In  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Canada  at  some  time  In  the 
future. 

possibilitt  op  sabotage 

Such  forged  papers,  the  commlsstbn  com- 
ments, "could  In  time  be  used  by  planted 
agents  not  only  for  espionage,  but  for  sabo- 
tage, leadership  of  subversive  political  groups, 
and  other  purposes.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
comment  on  the  possible  gravity  of  these 
operations." 

The  fact.  In  all  this,  that  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  the  Royal  Commission  stresses, 
is  the  apparent  ease  with  which  the  Rus- 
sian military  intelligence  agents  were  able 
to  recruit  native-born  Canadian  citizens  for 
what  the  commission  Is  convinced  was  a  po- 
tential fifth  column. 
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"Of  paramount  Importance,"  the  report 
■tatea.  "la  the  fact  the  Canadiana  were  will- 
ing to  give  secret  information,  no  matter 
What  its  importance,  and  were  carrying  out 
their  agreements.  Some  gave  all  they  had  or 
all  they  could  get:  others  apparently  gave 
only  some  of  what  was  in  their  posseesiou; 
some  had  not  much  to  give,  but  were  In  posi- 
tions where  they  would,  in  the  future,  have 
been  able  to  give  more,  and  they  undoubtedly 
would  have  done  so. 

"The  most  Important  thing  is  the  agree- 
ment of  certain  Canadian  Commimlsts  to 
work  under  foreign  orders  in  a  conspiracy 
directed  against  their  own  country." 

As  discussed  in  the  preceding  article  in 
this  series,  the  Russians  used  a  sort  of 
psychological  warfare  in  their  carefully  plot- 
ted campaign  to  enlist  the  services  of  Can- 
adians who  they  knew  were  Communists  or 
Communist  sympathizers. 

Considerable  light  was  thrown  on  this 
technique  by  Miss  Kathleen  Mary  Wlllsher, 
veteran  employee  of  the  office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Miss 
Wlllsher,  who  was  known  to  the  espionage 
group  as  Ellie,  pleaded  guilty  to  violation 
of  the  Official  Secrets  Act  and  is  serving  a 
prison  term  of  3  years. 

According  to  the  commission.  Miss  Wlll- 
sher had  been  an  admirer  of  commvmism  for 
a  long  time.  Eventually  she  Joined  the 
Commiuiist  Party  and  began  attending  one 
of  Its  study  groups,  the  stated  purpose  of 
which  was  to  read  and  discuss  Marxist  litera- 
ture. The  commissicm  asserts  that  these 
groups  actually  served  as  recruiting  centers 
for  the  spy  ring, 

bOTALTT  TO  OOMMTTNISM 

It  was  at  one  of  these  meetings,  she  con- 
fessed, that  Fred  Rose,  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  (since  convicted  as  a 
Soviet  agent),  first  broached  the  Idea  that 
she  could  be  useful  to  the  party  by  giving 
him  general  information  concerning  work 
of  the  Hl^h  Commission. 

"Miss  Wlllsher,"  a  commission  member 
asked,  "you  recognized,  I  suppose,  when  Mr. 
Rose  made  that  suggestion  to  you,  that  he 
was  suggesting  an  improper  thing  for  you 
to  do?" 

"WeU,"  she  replied,  "I  did,  but  I  felt  that 
I  should  contrive  to  contribute  something 
toward  helping  this  policy  (of  a  'united 
front')  because  I  was  very  interested  in  it. 
I  found  it  very  difficult,  and  yet  I  felt  that 
I  should  try  to  help." 

'Then  you  appreciated  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  your  relationship  to  your  em- 
I^oyer  it  was  an  improper  suggestion.  That 
Is  right?" 

"Yes.  I  also  felt  that  I  had  something  to 
contribute." 

"Wotild  it  be  right  to  put  It  this  way — 
that  you  felt  there  was  a  higher  law,  owing 
to  yotir,  let  us  say,  political  convictions?" 

"Yes.  It  was  a  struggle.  It  was  always  a 
struggle." 

"You  cannot  serve  two  masters  without  a 
struggle,"  the  Interrogator  remarked. 

Pressing  for  a  "clearer  understanding"  of 
her  motives,  the  commission  asked  Miss  Wlll- 
sher: 

"Do  you  mean  that  by  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  you  are  expected  to 
do  what  you  are  asked  to  do  regardless  of 
any  obligation  you  may  have  in  any  other 
direction;  is  that  what  you  mean?" 

"That  Is  the  sort  of  thing,  yes,"  Miss  WUl- 
sher  replied. 

"And  that  being  called  upon  to  make  a  de- 
cision as  between  fcmt  master  and  the  coun- 
try you  were  working  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Communist  Party,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  told  us  that  you  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Communist  Party?" 

"Ye«." 

"Because  you  felt  that  you  owed  loyalty 
to  the  OommimlsfParty  flrstt* 

"Yes." 


W  wot  UNRID  BTA' 


Other  cdScials  and  employees  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  who  were  caught  in  the 
net  expressed  similar  Tiews  to  the  oommis- 
sion. 

Moreover,  ths  Oommisslon  found  from  ths 
evidence  that  similar  psychological  tech- 
niques of  gaining  recruits  for  espionage  work 
were  being  used  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
elsewhere. 

"The  Russians  would  know  from  their 
agenU  in  Canada."  the  report  says,  "that 
information  was  being  pooled.  By  getting 
ataoie  information  here,  some  in  England,  and 
some  in  the  United  States,  and  then  as- 
sembling it.  a  very  large  body  of  data  could 
be  buUt  up." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  im- 
pelled the  Royal  Commission  to  warn  Can- 
ada, and  Implicitly  the  United  States  and 
other  democracies,  to  strengthen  the  bars 
against  Communist  infiltration  in  govern- 
mental agencies. 

Had  there  been  better  safeguards  Col. 
Nlcolai  Zapotln.  head  of  the  Soviet  military 
espionage  set-up  in  Canada,  could  never 
have  won  the  two  awards  of  the  Order  of 
the  Red  Banner  for  good  organization  work, 
nor  the  telegraphed  congratulations  of  the 
chief  of  the  general  intelligence  In  Moscow, 
who  added:  "I  wish  you  further  success  in 
your  honorable  work." 

Canada  Intends  to  make  sure  that  this  fins 
sentiment  does  not  develop  beyond  the  stage 
of  wishful  thinking.  And  the  Royal  Com- 
mission made  it  plain  that  the  United  SUtes 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  lessons  which 
Canada  has  learned  at  painful  cost. 


Amy-Navy  Unity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTA'nVBS 
Monday,  February  10.  1947 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
extend  my  thanks  and  congratulations 
both  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
for  having  gotten  together  regarding  the 
making  available  of  Army  comml.ssary 
stores  to  naval  personnel  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

I  believe  that  there  have  been  five 
Army  commissaries  within  the  greater 
Washington  area  for  quite  some  time, 
but  that  there  were  no  Navy  commis- 
saries; also,  the  Army  refused  to  permit 
naval  personnel  to  patronize  the  Army 
commissaries.  This  has  resulted  in  ex- 
treme hardship  in  some  cases  of  non- 
officer  naval  personnel  who  were  denied 
subsistence  allowances  as  of  December 
15,  1946.  I  desire  to  quote  one  para- 
graph from  a  letter  received  by  me  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  James 
Porrestal,  in  reply  to  my  Inquiry  to  him 
of  January  17  regarding  the  making 
available  of  Navy  commissaries: 

However,  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  War  Department  recently  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  provide  commissary  store 
facilities  through  Army  commissaries  to 
meet  the  need  expressed  In  your  letter  that 
such  privUeges  be  available  to  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, especially  those  with  dependents 
who,  because  of  restrictions  on  appropria- 
tions available,  were  denied  subsistence  al- 
lowances as  of  December  15.  The  War  De- 
partment has  grantsd  the  Navy  permission 


to  autharlae  SJOO  active-duty  IDsvy  panon- 
Del  to  patronise  Army  stores.  In  lasolnf 
permits  prefsrenoe  wiU  be  given  to  ths  lowar 
enlisted  ratings  with  depsndsnts. 

This  will  come  as  good  news  to  naval 
personnel  In  the  enlisted  ratings,  and 
again  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Army 
and  Navy  for  getting  together  on  this 
Important  subject. 


Federal  Aia 
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HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  INDIANA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESKNTATIVSa 
Monday,  February  10.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  copy  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  2.  adopted 
by  the  Eighty-fifth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  clearly  demon- 
strates the  thinking  and  the  attitude  of 
the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Indiana 
regarding  Federal  aid.  They  realise 
that  the  Federal  Government  collects 
taxes  from  the  people  of  the  various 
States  and  then,  through  legislation  pro- 
viding for  Federal  aid.  returns  a  part 
of  the  tax  money  collected  to  the  States, 
but  with  many  controls  and  regulations 
with  which  the  States  must  comply  or 
forfeit  the  Federal  aid. 

When  State  legislatures  are  confront- 
ed with  Federal  aid  law,  the  legislatures 
must  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Federal  law  or  forfeit  the  money  which 
has  been  taken  from  the  States'  citizens 
in  taxes.  In  effect  this  is  Federal  con- 
trol and  amounts  to  compulsion  on  tha 
States  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  people  of  Indiana  have  learned  by 
experience  that  the  tax  dollar  sent  to 
Washington  has  become  much  smaller 
when  it  is  returned  to  the  State  as 
Federal  aid. 

Bouse  Concurrent  Resolution  3 

Indiana  needs  no  gtxardlan  and  intends  to 
have  none.  We  Hoosiers — like  the  people  of 
our  sister  States — were  fooled  for  quite  s 
spell  with  the  magician's  trick  that  a  dollar 
taxed  out  of  our  pockets  and  sent  to  Wash- 
ington will  be  bigger  when  it  comes  back  to 
us.  We  have  taken  a  good  look  at  said  dol- 
lar. We  find  that  it  lost  weight  in  its  Jour- 
ney to  Washington  and  back.  The  political 
brokerage  of  the  bureaucrats  has  been  de- 
ducted. We  have  decided  that  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  Federal  aid.  We  know  that 
there  is  no  wealth  to  tax  that  Is  not  already 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  48  States. 

So  we  propose  henceforward  to  tax  our- 
selves and  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  arc 
fed  up  with  subsidies,  doles,  snd  paternal- 
ism. We  are  no  one's  stepchUd.  We  have 
grown  up.  We  serve  notice  that  we  will 
resist  Washington.  D.  C.  adopting  us. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Houte  of  Jtepresenta- 
tivea  of  the  General  Asaembly  of  the  Statt 
of  Indiana  (the  tenate  concurring) ,  That  ws 
respectfully  petition  and  urge  Indiana's 
Ccragressmen  and  Senators  to  vote  to  fetch 
our  cotinty  courthouse  and  city  halls  back 
from  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  We  want  gov- 
ernment to  come  home. 

Retolved,  further.  That  we  call  rxpon  ttou 
legislatures  ct  our  sistec  States  and  <ni  good 
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citizens  ererywhere  who  believe 
principle*  of  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
wttb  vm.  and  we  with  them  to 
Amarlean  Bcpublle  and  our  48 
foundAtlons  buUt  by  our  fathers 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM/|RKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOCJGS 

or   DEUlWAaK 

nv  TBS  HOUSX  OP  REPRESEltTATTVES 


Monday.  February  10, 


Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware, 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
address  by  Mr.  Earl  Bunting, 
the  National  Association  of 
ers.  delivered  by  Mr.  Bunting 
sion  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Wilmington   (E>el.) 
Commerce,  January  30,  1947: 
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As  I  see  It.  there  is  a  great 
relations  to  be  done  In  this 
tough  Job,  and  a  big  one — so  big 
never  get  done  unless  every 
•very  group  in  the  land 
tentlals  and  does  hU  share  of 
we  fall  to  build   real  unity, 
people  wUl  miss  the  greatest 
prosper  that  we  have  ever  had. 
eeed  in  reviving  the  American 
play  and  united  teamwork,  the 
la  all  of  us — will  reap  the 
Americans   have  ever   earned 
unity  alone,  can  bring  this 
many  years  to  come. 

Unity  la  always  a  tough  Job 
balnta  happen  to  have  toes  that 
on  •••lly.  tempers  that  flare  up 
rooted   suspicion  that  they 
everyone  else  Is  wrong.    Any 
salt  has  some  of  this  pugnacltj; 
of  conviction  about  him.    But 
way  of  getting  along  with  bis 
when  you  add  them  all  up. 
to  whom  this  country  belongs. 
Of  it.    And  because  all  of  lu  a 
the  public  Interest  must  com< 
other  Interest.     Unless  we  kee] 
stick  firmly  In  hand,  as  the 
ure  of  all  that  we  do, 
abort  of  their  peacetime 

Industry  realized  this  when  w< 
factories  and  machinery  to 
ductlon.    It  was  a  Job  that  hac 
fast.     The  other  fellows' 
them — depended  on  It.    The  Jol 
and  fast.     It  was  done  a  year 
practical  purpoaea.    As  a  resul 
are  now  working,  at  better  w 
any  other  peacetime  year 
latwr.     It's  good  for  government 
for  business.    It's  the  sort  of  th 
the  whole  American  people  can 

I  am  quite  proud  of  it  myself, 
that  you  are.    I  believe  tivat 
other  people,  the  men  and 
country  like  to  feel  that  whenever 
tttally  wortb  whUe  is 
are  all  part  of  tt.     This 
founded. 
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converting to  the  prewar  habit  of  looking  to 
Washington  for  bread,  circuses,  pump  prim- 
ing, and  economic  shots  in  the  arm. 

Let  us  aiso  assume,  as  I  thlnlc  we  must, 
that  the  public  is  equally  tmlnterested  In  re- 
converting to  the  days  and  ways  of  the 
prairie  schooner,  the  clipper  ships,  and  the 
backwoodsman  who  bathed  when  he  felt 
like  it — but  didn't  often  feel  like  it. 

Where  does  that  leave  us?  Let's  take  off 
the  trinunings  and  see. 

One  obvious  reason  why  the  public  has 
seemed  slow  to  reconvert  its  thinking  to 
postwar  channels  Is  that  a  lot  of  straight 
Uiinking  has  had  to  be  done.  Like  the  vet- 
erans, the  public  filled  out  during  the  war. 
People  are  no  longer  comfortable  In  what 
was  good  enough  before  the  war.  They  are 
in  the  market  for  sound  Idees  as  well  as 
sound  goods.  They  want  something  not 
merely  every  bit  as  good  as  Americans  ever 
had.  but  a  great  deal  better. 

The  public  is  wiser  than  government. 
Wiser  than  labor.  Wiser  than  business.  We 
are  all  part  of  it  and  can  well  take  our  les- 
sons from  It.  I  certainly  can.  because  one  of 
the  things  which  the  public  doesn't  do  Is 
make  speeches. 

One  of  the  greatest  lessons  that  govern- 
ment, labor,  and  business  can  learn  is  that 
the  public  never  forgets  anything.  Oh,  It 
seems  to.  But  it  doesn't.  It  hasn't  forgot- 
ten, for  Instance,  that  people  come  to  this 
country  for  two  things — freedom  and  toler- 
ance. It  hasn't  forgotten  that  you  can't  have 
one  without  the  other. 

Another  thing  that  the  public  doesn't  do 
Is  quibble.  To  have  freedom  you  have  got 
to  be  tolerant,  and  the  public  earns  Its  free- 
dom every  Inch  of  the  way. 

At  times  it  seems  as  though  the  public 
will  put  up  with  anything.  Some  business- 
men once  made  that  mistake.  Instead  of 
realizing  that  the  public  tolerated  them,  en- 
couraged them,  and  patronited  them  be- 
cause of  their  services,  they  took  a  publlc- 
be-damned  attitude.  Then  the  antitrust 
laws  hit  them  like  a  ton  of  bricks.  Once  the 
public  went  Into  action  monopoly  was  out  of 
business — period. 

We  are  part  of  the  American  public — you 
and  I.  Like  the  rest  of  the  public — It  has 
become  noticeable  even  in  labor  circles — we 
have  lost  all  patience  with  labor  monopolies 
and  abuses.  The  sooner  an  end  Is  put  to 
organized  labor's  monopolistic  powers,  coer- 
cive violence,  and  special  privileges,  the 
sooner  the  American  public  will  be  free  from 
fear,  privation,  and  racketeering  in  our 
economy. 

But — and  this  is  even  more  Important — 
unfairness  can  only  be  corrected  by  fair- 
ness— fair  rules  and  fair  play  applied  to 
everytxxly,  without  discrimination. 

It  Is  all  too  easy  to  let  the  blood  pressure 
mount  and  tempers  grow  blistering  when  la- 
bor pushes  the  right  to  strike,  and  the  claim 
for  back  pay  on  time  not  worked,  to  absurd 
and  disastrotis  lengths.  However,  as  the  Na- 
tional Af«ociatlon  of  Manufacturers  sees  it, 
action  conceived  m  anger  would  make  labor 
relations  worse — not  better.  In  advancing 
our  10-polnt  program  for  industrial  haiTnony, 
we  were  scrupuloualy  aware  that  If  labor  were 
to  lose  Itf^  legitimate  galiu  It  would  be  a  black 
day  for  industry.  But  we  were  equally  aware 
that  the  day  has  long  since  passed  when 
Amerlcar.  labor  could  be  regarded  as  a  fragile 
Casper  Mliktoast.  needing  special  privileges 
which  th'*  rest  of  the  public  wvre  denied. 

Amerlc:m  labor,  both  union  and  nonunion, 
are  here  t  o  stay  and  here  to  thrive.  But  they 
can  ttirive  only  If  they  serve  the  public  In- 
terest, wtiich  Is  greater  than  anybody's  In- 
terest— I  dont  care  whose. 

My  employees  are  unionized.  In  our  cass 
I  thlnlc  1  Is  s  good  thing  for  tivem.  And  I 
think  It  a  a  good  thing  for  this  company. 
But  I  am  eqtially  positive  thait  a  closed  shop, 
which  tuins  the  baste  trsedocn  to  work  into 
a  ffionop.ily,  would  be  as  Itaoroughly  bad 


all  arotmd  as  It  would  be  if  we  repealed  the 
antltrvist  laws,  and  said  that  nobody  but 
O'SulUvan  could  make  shoe  heels. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  this  labor-better- 
be-good-or-the-boogy  -  man  -  will  -  catch  -  It 
talk.  But  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  It  is 
not  In  the  public  Interest  to  carry  either 
good  or  bad  things  to  extremes. 

Legitimacy  for  Instance.  Is  an  excellent 
thing.  And  the  closed  shop  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  very  bad  thing.  Yet  the  two  have 
been  very  curiously  combined  in  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  organizations  In  the  world. 
This  organization  is  the  closed-shop  un- 
ion representing  newspaper  dellverymen  in 
New  York.  You  may  recall  waiting  for  them 
to  come  along  with  a  late  edition.  One  of 
their  bylaws  states  that  no  one  can  Join 
them — no  one  can  deliver  a  newspaper  In 
New  York  City — unless  he  Is  the  legitimate 
son  of  a  member  of  that  union. 

It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  limit 
opportunity — whether  It  be  the  opportunity 
to  deliver  papers  or  the  opportunity  to 
manage  a  business  concern.  And  If  we,  and 
labor,  and  all  other  Americans,  don't  look 
out  for  the  public  Interest  there  Isn't  going 
to  be  any  public  Interest  left  for  us  to  look 
out  for. 

The  crux  of  labor  relations  as  I  see  them 
Is  that  there  simply  Is  not  enough  under- 
standing to  go  around.  We  can  overcome 
that.  It's  not  easy  to  do,  but  we  can  swing  it. 
Part  of  the  Job  lies  In  getting  the  general 
public  to  understand  that  labor,  like  anyone 
else,  will  abuse  special  privileges  If  It  has 
them,  and  that  our  labor  laws  have  got  to 
be  as  fair  and  impartial  as  any  other  laws. 
Certain  labor  leaders,  grown  reckless  with 
power,  liave  gone  further  to  convince  the 
public  of  this  than  any  words  of  manage- 
ment could  ever  do. 

Part  of  the  Job  lies  in  getting  employees 
to  understand  that  in  a  very  large  measuire 
they  fill  in  their  own  pay  checks.  If  they 
produce  more,  there  is  more  money  to  pay 
them  with.  If  production  drops,  they  and 
the  American  public  are  that  much  worse  off. 
No  small  part  of  the  Job  is  right  In  oiu-  own 
laps.  Labor  may  overreach  itself  here,  and 
get  completely  off  base  there.  But  basically 
American  workers  want  perfectly  natural  and 
legitimate  things. 

They  want  to  feel  that  they  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  business  outfit.  And 
they  are. 

They  want  to  feel  that  their  Jobs  won't  fold 
up  on  them.  And  it  is  definitely  in  manage- 
ment's interest,  as  It  is  in  labor's  interest,  for 
industry  to  stabilize  employment  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree. 

They  want  more  earning  power.  And  that 
goes  back  to  where  we  started.  Real  earning 
power  comes  out  of  service  to  the  public — 
and  there  isn't  any  substitute  for  It.  It 
can't  come  out  of  strikes.  It  can't  corns 
from  unprofitable  businesses.  It  can't  corns 
out  of  high  prices.  • 

It  does  come  out  of  a  working  harmony 
between  the  man  who  Invests  his  savings  to 
buy  the  machinery,  the  man  who  uses  this 
equipment  to  speed  ills  work,  and  the  con- 
sumer who  pays  for  the  work  produced. 

That  harmony  is  what  we've  got  to  re- 
establish. AH  that  we  have  In  this  country 
came  from  It.  And  what  we  have  is  well 
worth  having. 

Did  you  notice  the  New  York  Times  survey 
of  living  conditions  throughout  the  world 
on  the  first  of  the  year?  Correspondents  In 
many  countries  reported  on  representative 
raUroad  engineers — what  they  earned  and 
how  they  lived. 

The  Chinese  engineer  who  earned  945  a 
month  summed  it  up  for  most  of  the  world 
when  he  found  life  "bitter — very  bitter 
Indeed  "  The  Soviet  engine  driver  thought 
himself  lucJcy  with  one  roosn  for  a  famUy  of 
four  to  live  In.  The  British  engineer  'had 
about  178  a  month  left  after  his  Income  tax 
was  paid.     Be  was  not  anxious  to  earn  more 


because  It  would  take  him  into  the  higher 
Income  tax  brackcfts. 

The  American  railroad  engineer  inter- 
viewed was  George  Teese,  who  works  hard 
and,  in  his  own  words,  "does  all  right."  He, 
his  wife,  and  their  two  children  live  in  six 
of  the  pleasantest  rooms  in  Harmon  on  the 
Hudson.  They  use  6  quarts  of  milk  a  day. 
They  have  a  Packard,  tiled  i>ath,  electric 
refrigerator,  two  radios,  and  a  big  yard  for 
the  children  to  play  in.    It's  a  nice  family. 

George  Teese's  father  was  a  "firm  hand  at 
the  throttle"  too,  but  running  a  locomotive 
brought  him  only  $78  a  mcmth.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  since  then.  But  every  foot 
ot  the  way  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
whole  crew — not  Just  the  engineer,  not  Just 
the  brakeman,  not  Just  the  passengers,  stock- 
holders, freight  shippers,  and  the  farmer's 
son  who  waves  when  the  trains  roll  by,  but 
all  of  them — the  whole  American  public. 

As  I  said,  the  public  Is  Just  about  the  most 
tolerant  group  you  can  Imagine — ^up  to  a 
point.  For  15  years  Americans  personally 
pinched  and  scrimped,  which  they  don't  like 
to  do,  while  their  Government  ran  headlong 
into  debt.    Every  year  was  a  deficit. 

But  the  public  figured:  Well,  there  was  a 
depression;  and  then  there  was  a  war;  and 
then  in  the  first  year  after  the  war  maybe 
the  Government  needed  time  to  straighten 
Itself  cut.  Sometimes  the  public's  gift  for 
seemingly  tinlimited  tola«noe  can  mislead 
people. 

But  in  the  back  of  the  public's  mind,  if 
the  back  of  my  own  mind  Is  a  fair  example, 
was  the  conviction  that  the  time  would  come 
when  government  need  not  be  so  costly.  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  the 
public  had  that  Idea  very  definitely  in  mind 
during  the  last  election. 

Yet  the  President's  latest  budget  estimate, 
balanced  only  if  our  Government  sells 
$2,000,000,000  of  wai'  surpluses,  represents 
an  annual  expendittire  of  $1,000  for  every 
family  in  the  United  States.  This  is  four 
times  what  government  cost  us  immediately 
before  the  war.  It  means  that  while  the 
public  is  reconverting  its  thinking — fast — the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  thinking  of  those 
from  whom  it  derives  its  authority. 

The  public  is  not  in  the  habit  of  going  off 
half-cocked.  WRness  the  fact  that  it  has 
waited  IS  years  for  otir  Government  to  stop 
spending  more  money  than  the  American 
family  can.  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, afford.  But  if  we  leave  out  the  amount 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  for  the  veterans,  and 
for  the  Interest  on  otir  national  debt,  the 
President  still  proposes  to  spend  74  percent 
more  than  Federal  Government  cost  in  the 
year  before  the  war.  It  was  no  bargain  then. 
And  $1,000  out  of  every  family's  pocket  is  a 
long  way  past  the  American  people's  boiling 
point. 

The  Congress  wiilch  they  elected  to  do  a 
long  postponed  Job  of  economy  and  tax  re- 
duction, is  much  in  the  public  eye.  Perscm- 
ally  I  don't  know  of  any  family  which  has 
a  thousand  dollars  they  want  their  Govern- 
ment to  spend  for  them. 

The  bureaucratic  mind  and  the  public 
mind  work  very  differently.  To  the  public, 
abolishing  wartime  controls  means  Just  what 
It  says.  It  might  have  to  allow  for  keeping 
a  few  controls  which  are  still  tied  up  with 
national  security.  But  it  definitely  means 
reconverting  to  peace  by  restoring  the  free- 
dom that  goes  with  peace. 

What  has  actually  been  done,  through  the 
btfated  declaration  that  hostilities  have  of- 
fleially  ended,  was  to  alrallsh  SI  wartime  con- 
trols— leaving  same  4S0  otiiers;  "sleepers" 
ready  to  use  at  any  time. 

Is  the  war  over,  or  Isn't  it?  The  veteran 
BO  longer  carries  a  loaded  rifle  around  with 
him.  He  would  feel  uncomfortable,  and  his 
neighbors  would  be  altomed  If  he  did.  Thess 
controls  thst  the  Government  is  lianglng  on 
to  are  loaded.    Sven  when  they  aren't  tiasd. 


450  unrepealed  contnds  in  jrour  Govern- 
ment's hip  pocket  do  not  make  for  a  peace- 
ful, confident  economy. 

The  President  declared  In  his  message  to 
Congress  that: 

"Private  enterprise  must  be  given  tha 
greatest  possible  freedom  to  continue  the 
expansion  of  our  economy  •  •  *.  It  is  up 
to  industry  not  only  to  hold  the  line  on 
existing  prices,  but  to  make  reductions  when- 
ever profits  Justify  such  action.  It  is  up  to 
labor  to  refrain  from  pressing  for  unjustified 
wage  Increases  that  will  force  increases  in 
the  price  level.  And  it  is  up  to  ptjvemment 
to  do  everything  in  Its  power  to  encourage 
high- volume  productlor  for  that  Is  what 
makes  possible  good  wages,  low  prices,  and 
reasonable  profits." 

These  words  sum  up  accurately  the  broad 
program  which  NAM  laid  out  at  its  Decem- 
ber Congress  of  American  Industry. 

Among  the  factors  beyond  Industry's  con- 
trol which  could  Increase  costs  and  prices 
alarmingly  are  the  portal -to-portal  suits,  and 
the  CIO's  worn-out  theory  that  wages  can 
be  increased  as  much  as  25  percent  wlthcut 
raising  prices.  They  tried  that  last  year. 
It  dldnt  work. 

As  for  the  Government,  it  can  do  far  more 
than  appoint  a  commission  to  study  the  labor 
problem.  The  public  expects  It  to  do  more. 
The  American  people  are.  in  their  own  way. 
a  large  and  effective  commission.  Through- 
out last  year  we  found  ourselves  making  an 
exhaustive  and  exhausting  study  of  the  la- 
bor problem  at  first-hand.  Now  the  public 
wants  not  another  year  of  such  study,  but 
action.  Certainly  we  want  laws  to  prevent 
Jtorlsdlctlonal  strikes  and  secondary  boycotts. 
But  Americans  also  want  xininterrupted  pro- 
duction. They  want  an  end  to  union  monop- 
olies and  Immunities  which  brought  on  the 
coal,  steel,  motor,  shipping,  and  general 
strikes  last  year.  No  study  is  needed  to  prove 
tliat  we  shall  face  them  again  so  long  as  there 
is  one  set  of  laws  for  the  labor  leader  and  an- 
other for  the  rest  of  us. 

This  year  brings  the  greatest  c^portunlty 
this  country  has  ever  had.  It  brings  the 
people  of  America  their  chance  to  bring  back 
unity,  fair  play,  and  tolerance;  their  chance 
to  restore  the  ideals  by  which  the  American 
public  lives  and  lets  live,  builds,  and  pros- 
pers. These  Ideals  have  been  tarnished  by 
the  abuses  of  people  who  prefer  monopolistic 
powers  and  special  privileges  for  themselves 
to  putting  the  public  interest  first.  But  they 
are  still  in  perfect  working  order  for  Ameri- 
cans who  have  the  understanding  and  the 
courageous  hearts  to  iMe  them. 

When  I  speak  of  the  American  people,  I 
don't  mean  that  becatise  something  Is  every- 
body's business  and  in  everybody's  interest 
we  can  sit  back  and  consider  it  as  good  as 
done.  We  cant.  We  are  part  of  the  public, 
and  we  have  got  our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

The  election  last  fall  showed  that  the 
American  people  realize  the  need  for  action. 
It  did  not  sc^ve  this  country's  problems.  It 
did  open  the  way  for  business  to  offer  effec- 
tive Ideas,  Ideals,  and  leadership. 

For  these  to  be  accepted,  they  mtist  be 
unselfishly  conceived  and  understandlngly 
stistalned.  The  yardstick  of  the  public  in- 
terest is  the  only  measure  that  will  stand  up. 

We  cant  dump  a  labor  crisis  on  the  White 
House  and  say,  "You  handle  It."  On  the  con- 
trary, to  establish  working  harmony  we  have 
got  to  get  labor  relations  out  of  the  White 
House;  off  of  the  front  page  and  Into  an  hon- 
est effort  of  fair  men  to  agree. 

Better  labor  laws  can  help.  They  have  got 
to  help.  But  you  cant  build  good  httman 
relations  by  laws  alone.  We  have  got  to 
know,  and  we  have  got  to  understand  the 
other  fellow  before  we  can  hope  to  get  along 
with  him. 

We  cant  delegate  our  responsibilities  to 
the  White  House  and  hope  for  tiie  best. 
Neither  can  we  expect  Congress  to  do  the 
hard,  essential  Job  of  slashing  Federal  ex- 


travagance and  providing  relief  from  tha 
dead  weight  of  overtaxation  on  our  economy, 
unless  we  keep  it  crystal  clear  that  our  Gov- 
ernment must  live  within  the  means  of  Its 
dtlaens. 

These  things  are  In  the  public  intersat. 
As  members  of  the  public  each  one  of  us  la 
responsible  for  them. 

What  can  the  American  oonsimier — and 
who  isn't — expect  now  that  the  ill-starred 
experiment  with  price  control  Is  abandoned, 
and  other  war  controls  are  on  their  way  outt 

Americans  again  enjoy  freedom  of  chotoe. 
Goods  again  fill  shelves  which  long  stood 
empty.  Black  marketeers  have  long  since 
dumped  their  hoardings  into  the  market  and 
the  curtain  has  fallen  upon  their  ugly  act. 
Competition  Is  readjtuttng  prices.  America 
is  being  reconverted  Into  a  buyer's  market. 

Shopping  Is  being  made  easy  and  conven- 
ient by  everyone  who  expects  to  sell  eoods  or 
services  to  the  buying  public.  It  bis  again 
become  profitable  to  render  the  best  possible 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  It  has 
again  become  unprofitable  not  to  do  so. 

Competition  and  confidence  in  a  free 
market  is  restoring  the  economic  balance 
necessary  for  a  free  fiow  of  goods  and  pros- 
perity for  all.  No  longer  do  mechanical  re- 
frigerators stall  in  the  production  line  be- 
cause Washington  guessed  wrong  in  fixing 
the  celling  price  of  scmie  obscure  but  essen- 
tial part. 

What  can  all  Americans  who  work  for  their 
living  count  on  if  a  fair  national  tabor-rela- 
tions policy  replaces  the  present  crazy  quilt 
of  special  privileges  for  union  leaders? 

They  can  count  on  fair  play  for  all,  and 
special  privileges  to  none;  less  reason  for 
friction  betvreen  employers  and  employees; 
and  fewer  and  smaller  strikes.  A  chance  for 
collective  bargaining  to  settle  dlfTerenccs 
without  strife  would  reverse  the  increasing 
emphasis  on  collective  coercion. 

They  would  enjoy  a  smoothly  functioning 
economy  which  is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  every  man  and  woman.  They  would  also 
enjoy  more  ptirchasing  power.  Increased  se- 
curity, steadier  employment,  and  uninter- 
rupted earnings.  It  will  take  Westlnghouse 
workers  14  years  to  make  up  the  pay  they 
lost  during  a  117-day  strike. 

They  can  expect  more  and  better  Jobs.  In 
less  than  1  year  private  enterprise  has  pro- 
vided Jobs  for  ex-servicemen  and  ex-war 
workers  to  achieve  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment at  top  wages — a  goal  which  the  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce  could  only  promise 
to  achieve  In  6  years  through  the  expendi- 
ture of  vast  Buma  of  iwrrowed  money  in  Fed- 
eral make-work  projects. 

What  can  the  American  taxpayer — and  no 
one  escapes  taxes  In  one  form  or  another — 
look  forward  to  If  the  Federal  Government 
starts  living  within  Its  citizen's  means? 

He  can  look  forward  to  getting  out  of  debt. 
Our  Government  is  not  something  separate 
and  distinct  from  us.  If  It  is  in  debt,  we 
are  in  debt.  If  extravagant  Federal  spend- 
ing is  stopped,  the  national  debt  can  be 
steadily  diminished. 

He  can  look  forward  to  a  decided  Increase 
In  production  if  nonessential  Federal  em- 
ployees restnne  productive  work. 

He  can  look  forward  to  an  immediate  re- 
duction In  the  Individual's  tax  burden,  with 
the  prospect  of  more  rather  tiian  less  money 
available  for  total  tax  revenues. 

When  heavy  taxes  crush  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, there  Is  less  national  income.  Each 
individual's  tax  bUl  Is  higher  azul  harder 
to  pay.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tax  level 
Is  moderate,  there  is  more  money  to  invest, 
a  sound  reason  for  laiuiching  new  enter- 
prise, more  business,  mors  Jobs,  more  in- 
come for  all.  Each  taxpayer's  share  of  the 
tax  bUl  is  less.  And  yet  there  are  ample 
tax  revenues  svailabis  for  all  naecsaary  pur- 
poses. 

What  will  happen  if  Americans  are  again 
•noouratad  to  t>e  enterprising — ^to  save  and 
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gaml  iter 


wa  r» 


fhttr  BMSMT.  rather  than  haTlng 
•apttal  treated  aa  a  (langcrou* 

wUl  b«  mora  mtUic  to  InTWt. 
a  laal  Incmttvc  to  inrMt  tbam. 

Tha  chance  of  a  fair  return  on 
capital  wouid  a^aln  oSaat  tbc  riak  of 
IftMalHMRt  wtnkt  pour  into  new 

Thara  ara  opportunltica  unprecedent^ 
our  blstorr  for  tha  launching  of  new 
BMBM  on  every  acale.     Services  are 
Ooods  are  needad.    Fair  play  for 
■avara   and    Investon    will    luAure    that 
American  public  get  them  In  abtmdancc , 

New  Ideas,  proceaaea.  and  invention* 
development.     The  wonder*  of  tha 
world  are  within  reaching  distance 
tronics,  television,  new  fabrics,  new 
oombatting   extremes  of  temperature. 
and  taar.  rtut  and  insect  pests,  better 
of  bringing  you  freah  foodstuffs 
your   home   with   small   convenient 
tapping  great  sources  of  energy,  and 
the  drudgery  out  of  American  llvea- 
miraca.    They  proved  entirely  practlcs  I 
military  uses.    The  engineering  probleifis 
adapting    them    to   civUian   use    are 
within  Americans'  abilities.     A  fair 
OD  American's  invested  savings  would 
team  part  of  our  lives  today. 

Aa  industry  sees  it,  there  Is  no  room 
picture  of  America's  future  for  selfish 
eats.    What  Is  good  for  the  public  Is 
us,  and  for  every  other  group,    "niose 
want  to  grasp  more  than  their  share 
destroy  their  own  future,  as  well  as  the 
est  opporttuity  Americans  have  ever 
achieve  prosperity  for  all. 

Unity,   tinderstaading.  and  tolerano 
Americans'  way  of  getting  their  great 
dona.    They  ara  our  most  precious 
alons.    They    never   wear    out.     Let   vu 
them  until  they  shine  again,  and  with 
the  future  of  the  American  people 
rta—ltng  bright. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  KKBaASXA 

nf  THS  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESBNTATTtES 

Monday,  February  10,  1947 

Mr.  BUFFE'lT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ijnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  includ  >  the 
following  article  from  the  February  Issue 
of  the  Washington  News  Digest : 


WAS    LIABIUTias 


H.  BufPii  r,  of 


(By  Bcpreaentatlva  Bow< 
Netwaska) 

Taking  Inventory  Is  an  (dd  custooa 
business  stockholders  sometimes  find  th  it  an 
optinUstic  management  has  overvalue*  i 
aasata  and  understated  the  llabllltlea 
time  to  start  to  inventory  Wurld  War 
tanna  of  assets  and  liabilities.    Tou  can 
up  yoxir  own  list  of  values  or  assets 
tram  World  War  n.    This  report  will 
appraise  two  of  tha  continuing  flnancii  I 
MUtlea  of  tha  war. 

One  liability  Is  our  duty  to  the 
orphans,  dependents,  and  wounded 
war.    As  of  November.  3,054.515  persons 
rseaivlng  World  War  n  pension  or 
•atkm  chacka.    Tha  list  is  permaneni 
MaadUy  increasing.   It  does  not  include 
faealvlng  temporary  OI  benefits. 

The  second  flnanrlal   burden  Is  th4 
debt.     After  WcH'ld  War  I  our  debt 
•ae.OOO.000.000  in  1919.     That  debt 
due  d   to  leas  than  •16.000.000.000  by 
Before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  data  of  our 
entrance  into  the  war.  deficit  spandlsi 
Increased  this  debt  to  over  |M,000,0(  9,000. 
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On  December  IS.  1916.  it  was  nrer  •2S9.000.- 
000.000.  Interest  ai:d  veterans'  beneflta  now 
cost  about  ill. 000.0)0000  annually. 

The  debts  owed  war  victims  and  war-bond 
buyers  can  be  met  n  three  ways:  (1)  They 
can  be  repudiated  outright.  (2>  They  can 
be  largely  repudiated  by  payment  In  vastly 
cheapened  dollars.  (3)  They  can  be  paid  in 
dollars  of  at  least  present  ptirchasing 
power. 

Obviously,  there  la  only  one  honorable 
course.  It  is  to  i>ay  these  debts  in  dollars 
of  at  least  today's  buying  power.  That  road 
will  not  be  easy.  I^  will  call  for  high  Uxes 
and  Government  economy — not  for  a  few 
years  but  for  generations.  Not  a  pleasant 
prospect,  but  the  cliance  to  avoid  this  bur- 
den ended  when  wo  were  maneuvered  Into 
war. 

The  American  people  cannot  make  good 
on  these  sacred  obli(>ations  if  gigantic  spend- 
ing continues.  Will  the  new  Congress  stop 
the  persistent  outpouring  of  our  resources 
to  foreign  lands?  How  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress meets  that  q'.iestion  Is  all-important 
to  those  who  sacriflct^l  to  win  the  war.  Their 
claims  can  be  paid  In  full,  only  if  spending 
is  reduced  and  tax  mtes  are  kept  commensu- 
rate with  our  war  commitments  to  our  own 
people. 


Two  Great  Newtptpert  View  Reciprocal 
Trade  AfreeiKiits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxQfois 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  RCPRS8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10,  1947  \ 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spjeaker. 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  February  7, 
1947,  on  the  subject  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  and  also  an  editorial  from 
the  Denver  Post  referred  to  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  article.  The  Post-Dispatch 
article  follows: 

BcnXMS  GOP  ISSTTB 

Shall  we  turn  back  toward  the  foreign 
trade  policy  of  the  li)20's?  Eric  Johnston,  a 
good  Republican,  calls  it  the  supreme  is- 
sue facing  his  party.  Senator  Vakdxnbog's 
associates  say  the  fear  that  it  may  happen 
Is  a  main  reason  he  will  not  attend  the  Mos- 
cow Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers.  The 
decision  is  that  serious.  Our  whole  foreign 
poUcy  is  at  stake,  for.  as  Mr.  Johnstooi  says, 
"Tou  can't  have  political  cooperation  with- 
out economic  coopention." 

The  issue  arises  b4H:ause  the  administra- 
tion has  scheduled  o^nferences  to  negotiate 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  18  other 
nations.  The  State  Department  Intends  to 
draw  on  a  power  conferred  by  th^  previous 
Congress,  to  reduce  our  import  duties  up  to 
SO  percent  in  return  for  equal  concessions 
by  others.  But  a  mighty  effort  is  bemg  made 
in  the  present  Cong^-ess  to  block  or  with- 
draw that  power. 

No  matter  to  high-tariff  Congressmen  that 
tariffs  have  already  been  materially  reduced 
under  the  reciprocal  program  without  prov- 
able harm  to  any  American  indtistry.  They 
want  detailed  control  taken  back  by  Congress 
anyhow.  But.  as  our  tariff  history  shows, 
that  would  mean  swt.pplng  higher  rates  on 
A's  wool  for  higher  rat«s  on  B's  cotton  goods, 
and  so  forth.  The  laitt  time  these  logs  were 
rolled,  the  product  was  tha  Hawley-Smoot 
tariff  ot  evil  memory. 

Tarlir-ralsers  want  only  to  push  domestic 
prices  up  by  restraints  on  imparts,  but  they 
are  never  that  truthfuL  Instead,  they  wall  of 


Impending  ruin — as  though  American  pro- 
ductive and  competitive  genius  were  dead. 
Again,  they  label  tariff  reduction  as  global 
do-gocdlng. 

It  is  anything  but  do-gooding.  Mutual 
lowering  of  trade  barriers  simply  proceeds 
from  the  hard  fact  that  we  have  got  to  buy 
more  goods  to  sell  more — unless  we  want  to 
give  our  goods  away,  which  we  don't.  The 
Denver  Post,  published  in  what  was  once  a 
great  citadel  of  isolationism,  faces  that  fact 
in  an  editorial  reprinted  on  this  page  to- 
day. The  war  has  left  us  perilously  short  of 
various  key  commodities;  we  have  either  got 
to  buy  them  in  much  greater  quantity  from 
others  or  throw  our  prosperity  and  sectirity 
into  a  gamble  against  odds.  The  adminis- 
tration's purpose  is  that  hard-headed. 

It  is  equally  long-headed.  Enlarged  trade 
raises  living  standards  in  all  the  trading 
countries  becatise  each  can  concentrate  on 
goods  for  which  it  is  best  fitted. 

We  tried  in  the  1920*s  to  wall  in  our  Ameri- 
can comfort,  and  failed.  Other  nations  buUt 
walls  agaltxst  us.  That  game  made  fertile 
ground  for  Adolf  Hitler,  which  was  won  back 
only  at  a  terrible  price.  Thus.  Mr.  Johnston 
may  be  conceded  his  superlative  supreme 
issue.  And  he  is  not  exaggerating  when  he 
adds: 

"The  Republican  Party  la  rightly  looked 
upon  as  the  conservative  party.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing fact  that  it  was  given  the  /elns  of  power 
at  a  time  when  almost  the  entire  world  was 
marching  steadily  toward  the  left.  There  is 
no  need  of  disguising  the  fact — the  left- 
wingers  are  in  power  in  Europe  because  the 
conservatives  fell  down  on  the  Job  .  *  *  * 
They  bungled  a  large  part  of  Europe  into 
socialism  or  something  worse.  The  price 
paid  for  their  stubbornness  is  almost  beyond 
comprehension.  They  lost  not  a  battle  but  a 
continent." 

0\ir  foreign-trade  p<dlcy  of  the  1920's 
proved  not  conservative.  In  the  strict  sense 
of  a  word  too  often  used  loosely,  it  la  reac- 
tionary to  think  of  risking  a  return  of  that 
policy.  Democrats,  too,  are  on  trial,  but  the 
power  of  decision  rests  with  the  Republicans. 

The  Denver  Post  article: 

MoRZ  Than  a  Woblo  Hockshop 

The  country  is  still  waiting  for  a  frank 
indication  of  Republican  intentions  on 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 
Spokesmen  of  the  congressional  majority 
have  repleoged  continuing  support  of  a  two- 
party  foreign  policy  in  its  major  outlines. 
But  they  have  left  a  cloud  over  one  impor- 
tant element  of  that  policy,  their  tariff  out- 
look. This  very  likely  wlU  prove  the  severest 
test  of  postwar  internationalism. 

There  is  a  great  suspicion  among  other 
peoples  that  Americans  may  look  at  trade  as 
a  one-way  street.  Our  policies  in  the  past 
have  engendered  this  fear;  and  we  have  not 
removed  it.  Indeed,  it  has  been  heightened 
by  the  profoimd  changes  in  the  relationship 
of  our  economy  to  that  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  become  almsglver, 
hockshop.  banker,  field,  and  factory  for  the 
world.  To  a  large  extent  this  has  been  hu- 
manitarian. To  a  larger  degree  it  has  been 
the  cost  of  victory  and  it  may  eventually  be 
written  off  as  such. 

KICH   tTNCLX   rOR    HOW   LONG? 

But  even  with  our  vast  industrial  capacity, 
more  than  equaling  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined,  we  cannot  continue  to  play 
rich  uncle.  This  is  a  position  healthy 
neither  for  us  nor  for  our  neighbors. 

Trade  must  be  put  on  a  mutual  basis.  For 
every  dollars  worth  of  credit,  goods,  and 
services  we  extend  other  nations  we  must  ac- 
cept the  equivalent  from  them.  That  is  not 
a  Henry  Wallace  theory — it  is  elementary 
good  sense. 

There  's  real  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  sup- 
port now  claimed  for  a  movement  to  require 
congressional  approval  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.     This   would   almost   certainly 
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mean  the  death  of  the  whole  program  for 
freer  trade.  It  would  result  in  logrolling 
by  regional  Interests — in  which  a  "wool  Sen- 
ator" would  make  a  deal  with  a  "cotton  Sen- 
ate." etc. — and  Insure  continuance  of  trade 
restrictions.  Those  who  hope  for  an  economi- 
cally stable  world  must  defeat  this  proposal. 

NATtJRAL  Btrr  D&Ncntous 

The  Rocky  Mountain  empire,  like  other 
regions,  may  see  Its  special  Interests  threat- 
ened by  the  trade-agreement  program.  Otir 
Inclination  heie  may  be  to  resist  concessions 
on  the  cattle,  wool,  sugar,  and  metals  we 
produce,  for  example.  Such  resistance  con- 
forms to  the  nattual  Impulse  t6t  self-pres- 
ervation. 

Concessions  like  these  offer  a  most  diffi- 
cult and  disturbing  trial  for  our  Internation- 
alism. Yet  the  entire  structure  of  world  co- 
operation and  perhaps  peace  Itself  may  de- 
pend upon  them. 

Between  now  and  April,  when  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  wlU  be  formed  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  world  will  learn  to 
what  degree  the  United  States  Intends  to  co- 
operate economically.  The  clue  to  this  co- 
operation Is  held  by  the  Republican  Congress. 
We  hope  they  will  give  it  positive  support. 


Whereas  the  Veterans*  Administration  has 
advanced  no  sound  reasons  for  its  faUure  to 
remedy  this  unfortunate  slttiation :  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  That  we  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  tlnited  States  to  take  such  immediate 
action  as  will  cause  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  reverse  its  present  p>ositlon  and 
that  will  insure  the  prompt  restoration  of 
Schick  General  Hospital  as  a  medical  insti- 
tution devoted  to  assistance  of  the  Nation's 
war  veterans;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  the  Honorable  Scott 
Lucas,  the  Honorable  C.  Watland  Bsooks, 
and  to  the  26  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  In  the  Eightieth  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
January  28.  1947. 

Hugh  Green. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Fred  W.  Rxjegg. 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


Schick  General  Hospital,  Ginton,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10,1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit House  Resolution  No.  23.  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  on  January  28, 
1947.  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Schick  General  Hospital  at 
Clinton,  Iowa,  should  be  made  available 
to  the  war  veterans  who  need  hospitali- 
zation. 

Before  coming  to  Congress,  this  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  Schick  General 
Hospital  was  brought  to  my  attention. 
While  other  hospitals  are  being  made 
available  for  the  care  of  veterans,  many 
people  wonder  why  the  facilities  of  the 
Schick  General  Hospital  are  not  uti- 
lized. 

I  submit  herewith  House  Resolution 
No.  23,  which,  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 

CRESSIONAL  RECORD: 

Hotise  Resolution  23 

Wheretis  numerous  war  veterans  residing  In 
eastern  Iowa  and  western  Illinois  are  urgently 
in  need  of  hospitalization;  and 

Whereas  the  faculties  of  the  hospitals 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  now 
maintain  at  Hlnes,  111.,  and  Des  Moines, 
■  Iowa,  are  barely  nble  to  take  care  of  appli- 
cants from  the  Chicago  and  Des  Moines  areas; 
and 

Whereas  there  now  exists  in  the  city  of 
Clinton.  Iowa,  a  group  of  buildings  which, 
during  the  war,  were  used  as  Schick  General 
Hospital;  and 

Whereas  these  buildings  are  admirably 
equipped  to  house  a  modem  veterans'  hos- 
pital; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  been  deaf  to  the  plea  that 
Schick  General  Hospital  be  reconverted  into 
a  veterans'  hospital  and  has  persisted  in  its 
policy  of  building  new  hospitals  in  localities 
where  the  need  is  not  nearly  so  great;  and 

xcm— App. 


The  Umtecl  States  Under  the  RepubUcant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NrW  TORR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10.  1947 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  in  a 
series.  The  United  States  Under  the 
Republicans,  published  in  the  Morning 
Herald,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  as  written 
by  its  chief  editorial  writer,  Edwin  K, 
Gross,  formerly  a  congressional  secre- 
tary and  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  staff: 

THULT,  JETFCaSON  PATRON  SAINT  OP  GBAND  OLD 

PAHTT   GBEATEST      DEMOCRAT       BEQUEATHED 

NAME  AND  PURPOSE  FOR  BEING;  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY  SOON  BECAME  NORMAL  MAJORTTT  IN  A 
REPUBUCAN  FORM  OP  GOVERNMENT;  INSUR- 
GENT SPIRIT  ELECTED  OUR  DEMOCRATIC  RE- 
GIMES 

The  Republicans  return  to  national  lead- 
ership. Back  from  their  deepest  and  longest 
political  depression  during  an  unprece- 
dented Democratic  era  they  have  climbed, 
to  fill  again  the  vast  majority  of  local  offices 
throughout  the  nation,  a  majority  of  the 
governorships,  and  the  majority  of  the  seats 
in  Congress.  The  GOP  (Grand  Old  Party)  is 
once  more  the  majority  party  of  the  Nation 
and  holds  the  advantage  for  the  1948  Presi- 
dential election.  "The  party  that  was  dead" 
is  alive  and  dominant,  the  party  of  power; 
the  Democrats  become  now  the  party  of  pro- 
test. 

From  the  political  wailing  wall,  .n  the 
wake  of  the  Republican  landslide  of  1946, 
were  heard  the  Implication  that  the  world 
began  and  ended  with  the  Democrats  New 
Deal,  and  predictions  that  ("the  Republi- 
cans being  a  party  of  reaction,  defeatism. 
ccMTuptlOTi,  depression,  isolation,  war,  and 
disaster")  America  is  about  to  be  pushed 
over  a  precipice. 

The  recent  Democratic  national  history  is, 
as  of  now.  our  modem  history;  the  Republi- 
can record  is  our  ancient  history.  As  a  re- 
stat,  memories  of  older  Americans  concern- 
ing Republican  capacity  to  govern  the  Na- 
tion are  unreliable;  for  them  and  for  a  whole 
new,  unacquainted  generati<m,  research  into 


the  Republican  past  would  be  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

So  here,  in  summary,  ts  the  Republican 
story — the  forgotten  facts  during  the  late 
years  when  the  Republicans  and  all  their 
works  were  discredited,  and  all  human  error 
was  attributed  to  their  party  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Hoover. 

This  is  not  a  release  from  Republican  na- 
tional headquarters.  It  is  a  result  of  sift- 
ing of  historical  material — and  of  a  study 
of  the  worst  which  opponents  and  historians 
have  said  about  the  Republicans.  It  is  an 
honest  appraisal  of  Republican  contribu- 
tion to  what  America  has  been,  and  Is. 

No  thinking  person  can  approve  altogether 
the  perfo.-mance  of  any  political  party,  nor 
can  he  paint  it  completely  black.  An  intelli- 
gent Judgment  embraces  many  considera- 
tions. 

The  story  of  all  our  political  parties,  actu- 
ally, is  a  vindication  of  the  basic  worth  of 
the  American  system.  The  next  time  the 
Nation  turns  to  Democratic  leadership  some- 
one should  write  a  review  of  that  party's 
achievements  to  reassxire  the  pessimists. 
Under  our  party  government  we  have  had 
better  government  than  the  whole  people 
have  deserved,  considering  the  disinterest  of 
so  many  of  them  in  voting,  their  faUure  to 
Inform  themselves  more  broadly  on  public 
questions  and  personalities,  and  their  own 
passion  and  prejudice. 

Believe  it  or  not.  but  not  as  strange  as  It 
seems,  the  Republican  Party  derived  its 
breath  of  life  from  the  so-called  Democrat, 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  differences  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  real,  yet  some  of  the  greatest 
Democrats  have  been  in  the  Republican 
ranks  and  some  great  Republicans  have  borne 
the  label  of  Democrat. 

The  work  of  Republicans,  so-called,  has 
cut  across  party  lines.  Independence  and 
courage  artj  not  commonplace,  but  they  have 
been  founl  In  both  the  great  parties — and 
the  spirit  of  insurgency  has  run  high  in  the 
Republican  Party.  Republicans  helped  bring 
to  power  the  four  Democratic  Presidents 
since  Lincoln — Grover  Cleveland,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Harry  S. 
Truman.  A  Democrat  cannot  be  elected 
President.  Democratic  Congresses  are  not 
ever  elected  without  a  considerable  defec- 
tion from  the  Republican  Party. 

"Mugwump"  Republicans  requested  the 
Democrats  to  make  Cleveland  their  nominee. 
Republican  division,  when  Theodore  Roose- 
velt led  a  Progressive  offshoot,  assured  the 
Wilson  victory.  Big-name  Republicans 
bolted  their  party  and  campaigned  for  F.  D.  R. 
in  1932.  Senator  Joseph  Ball  came  out  for 
the  Franklin  Roosevelt-Truman  ticket  in 
1944. 

The  Democrats  once  adopted  a  platform 
offered  by  the  Liberal  Republicans  and  nomi- 
nated Republican  Horace  Greeley,  and  a 
Democratic  straight-out  party  assailed  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  for  be- 
trayal. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  and  his  support- 
ers charged  Cleveland  with  changing,  in  of- 
fice, into  a  Republican.  The  Democrats  re- 
pudiated their  Democratic  administration 
and  denounced  their  President  Cleveland.  In 
that  campaign,  in  1896.  there  were  not  only 
Republicans  and  Democrats  but  also  ''silver" 
Republicans  supporting  Bryan,  and  "gold" 
Democrats  backing  WUliam  McKinley. 

In  the  annals  of  the  Nation  are  written 
Imperishably  the  services  of  many  great  Re- 
publicans, men  who  were  defeated  for  the 
Presidency.  Vice  Presidents,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Members  of  Senate  and  House,  administra- 
tors of  departments  and  agencies,  governors, 
and  mayors;  Hannibal  Hamlin  Schuyler  Col- 
fax. Henrj'  Wilson,  William  A.  Wheeler.  Levi 
P.  Morton,  Garrett  A.  Hobart,  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks, James  8.  Sherman,  Charles  G.  Dawes. 
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Ch«rlM  Cxutls.  Jama*  O.  Budne.  W 
:)ewmrd.  Salmon  P.  Chaae.  Edvln  If. 
4}idcon  WeUw.  Robert  T.  UncxAn.  Wi 
:3varU.  Benjamin  H.  Briatom,  James 
a»iiwier  R.  Hoar,  HamUton  Flab  I. 
Taft.  LaXayette  8.  Poster,  Tboma.-  W. 
OKf%A  Davis.  Oeorge  P.  Bdmunds.  John 
iBCaUs.  William  P.  Prye.  Carl  Scburz. 
aay.  Charles  Francis  Adams.  George 
i^urtls.  Kllhu  Root.  Philander  C.  Knox. 
3.  Oortelyou.  OtSord  Pinchot.  William 
P»g»,   Nicholas   Longworth.   Oliver   Wi  ndeil 
Charles   Kvans  Hughes.  Harl^ 

Owen  J.  Roberts.  William  E. 
(Jaorge  W.  Morris.  Robert  Id.  La  FoUett^. 

B.  Kello^.  Theodore  Rooseveli, 
numerous  others. 
Aliandonlng  partisan   spirit,   the 
Iteans  supported  loyally  the  war  pro^r 
cf  Woodiow  Wilson  and  Franklin 
^/hen    the   British  Government 
arbitrate    a    generation-long    dispute 
\  enezruela  over  the  western  boundary 
Xrltlsh  Ouiana — and  Venezuela  flnal^ 
(••tod  to  her  "big  sister"  RcpubUc 
^■■ilcas — Cleveland  sent  a  message  tc 
frees  stating  the  duty  of  the  United 
1 1  the  protection  oX  Venezuelan  rights . 
Cenumd   for    arbitration   forthwith 
t  be  Nation.    The  Republican  Congress 
\  p  the  President's  message.     Within 
looaey  had  been  voted  for  a  commission 
laqulry.     All  the  world  knew  then 
n^mblican    Congress    and    the 
TYiBldent  stood  together  In  the 

<  f  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Britain  y 

Arthur's  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry, 
().  Greaham.  became  Cleveland's 
(>tate:  William  Howard  T*ft  served 
•  an "8  War  Labor  Board:  Herbert  Hoover, 
TVUson.  organised  and  operated  the 
Itellef  CommlsBion  to  feed  the  starvlnk 
I  Ian  nation  when  Germany  had  ravage  1 
cotintry  In  the  First  World  War.  and 
the  Food  Commission  to  conserve 
ind  increase  production;  Henry  L. 
tnd  Ftank  Knox  accepted  the 
f<f  War  and  the  Navy  In  Franklin 

<  Cabinet:  Gens.  Patrick  J.  Hurley  and 
»".  Donovan  performed  missions  for  P. 
upon  assuming  the  Presidency,  Trumah 
(ulted    with    Hoover.    Alf    M.    Landoi  . 
"liotnas  B.  Dewey:  Hoover  made  a  world 
turvey  for  Truman:   Arthur  H. 
CTharles  Katon,  John  Poster  Dulles.  an( 
I  en  R.  Austin  have  cooperated  magnlf  cently 
^rlth  the  Democratic  administration 
iiarttsan  foreign  policy. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  great  Republicans 
vTho  missed  the  Presidential  honor  (i 
talr) — Charles  Svans  Hughes— as  Chte 
tlee   of   the  United   States   Supreme 
alined  himself  many  times  wltb  the 
ling  of  the  Court  In  decisions  on 
stitutlonallty  of  New  Deta  legislation. 
vas   influential    In   the   defeat   of   PrKnklln 
I.ooeevelt*s  scheme  for  a  New  Deal 
1  jttlng  it  be  known  that  if  the  plan 
the  Court  by  adding  six  pro-New 
t  lees  succeeded  he  might  be  known  in 
•s  the  last  Chief  Justice  of  a  Court 
iadependent  of  the  other  branches 
<iovemment. 

Some  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  the 
I. can  PtTty — like  some  of  the  greatest 
crats — nevrr  got  to  be  President, 
f  rettable  fact  la  as  m\Kh  a  eoomimtar^ 
the  people  as  upon  the  parties,  for 
l««n  shown,  though  rarely,  that  a 
from  the  people  for  the  services  at  a 
lir  man— as  when  Wendell  Wlllkle. 
tmm  a  Democrat,  was  nominated  by 
fiablleana — cannot  be  Ignored  by  the 

MeverthaleaB,  In  total,  the  American 
liave  bad  good  Presidents  in  that 
Iiublican   who  signed  himself  "A. 
ijid   tboae   other  great   RepuUicans. 
(Irant.  RatbHtord  B.  Hayes.  James 
lleld,  Cb— ter  A.  Arthur.  Benjamin 
TVUllam  MeKlnley.  Theodore  Rooaevtii. 
llara  Howard  Taft.  Warren  G.  Harding. |calvla 
Coolldge.  and  Bn'bert  Hoover. 
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The  Republicans  have  gone  to  the  voters 
with  a  squad  of  ml]lt.iry  heroes:  Generals 
Grant.  Hayes.  Garfield.  Arthur,  and  Harrison, 
and  Major  McKinley,  all  Civil  War  veterans, 
and  Colonel  Roosevelt  of  the  Rough  Riders 
of  Spanish-American  War  fame. 

Hayes.  Harrison,  McKinley.  Roosevelt,  and 
Coolldge  had  been  Gov€m(»8  of  their  States. 
Hayes,  Garfield,  and  McXinley  had  been  Con- 
gressmen, and  Harrison  and  Harding  United 
States  Senators.  Grant,  Taft,  and  Hoover 
had  been  members  of  Presidents'  Cabinets. 

In  earlier  occupation  Grant  was  a  store 
clerk,  Hayes  a  lawyer,  Garfield  a  canal  boy, 
Arthur  a  teacher.  Harrison  a  farm  hand, 
McKinley  a  teacher,  Rootsevelt  a  rancher.  Taft 
a  lawyer,  Harding  a  rewsjwiper  publisher, 
Coolldge  a  lawyer,  Hoover  an  engineer. 

The  Republican  Presidents,  with  one  ex- 
ception, have  been  alike  In  modesty,  endear- 
ing themselves,  above  all  else,  for  that  great 
virtue.  The  exception,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
was  the  stand-out  among  them  as  a  man  of 
action.  The  youngest  President  at  not  yet  43, 
he  delivered  the  shortest  Inaugural  address 
of  all  our  Presidents — 5C  words. 

Coolldge  was  the  only  man  in  otir  political 
history  who  succeeded  iii  defeating  the  Dem- 
ocratic Franklin  Roosevelt.  That  now  spe- 
cial distinction  came  to  Coolldge  in  the  Vice 
Presidential  contest  of  1920. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Cocdldge,  moving 
up  from  the  Vice  Presidt^ncy  on  the  deaths  of 
McKinley  and  Harding,  respectively,  so  satis- 
factorily conducted  the  high  office  that  each 
won  election  In  his  own  right  to  a  fvill  term. 
Political  parties  are  the  people.  Politicians 
come  up  from  the  pecple.  Our  system  is 
grounded  In  partisanship.  Though  the  Con- 
stitution made  no  provlt Ion  for  political  par- 
ties, we  have  government  only  by  choosing 
sides  and  electing  through  the  parties. 

Between  the  parties,  major  and  mlncn-. 
there  has  been,  and  is.  a  fiuidamental  conflict 
of  phllce<^hy.  But,  on  the  record  of  the 
major  parties  In  national  office.  It  Is  app€ir- 
ent  that  neither  the  Democrats  nor  the  Re- 
publicans when  given  the  power  of  govern- 
ment deliberately  embaxk  upon  a  course  of 
ruining  the  cotintry. 

The  Republican  Party,  however,  has  been 
the  overwhelming  popular  choice  of  the 
Nation.  The  United  States  is  normally 
Republican  because  the  Republicans  are 
tbe  normal  governing  authority.  The  coun- 
try has  declined  to  raise  a  third  party  to 
national  control,  thougli  the  two  old  parties 
have  incorporated  many  minor-party  planks 
Into  their  platforms  and  into  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Otir  form  of  government  is  republican. 
We  are  neither  a  political,  an  economic,  nor 
a  social  democracy.  The  Nation  was 
founded  as  a  republic,  not  as  a  democracy. 
The  Constitution  declaies  in  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 4:  "The  United  States  shall  guarantee 
to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government."  The  word  "democ- 
racy" is  absent  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
Constitution  of  the  Urlted  States,  and  the 
ccmstitutions  of  all  the  48  States. 

James  Madison,  who  wrote  the  major  por- 
ti<m  at  the  Constitution,  said :  "Pure  democ- 
racies have  ever  been  nhe  scenes  of  turbu- 
lence and  contention,  liave  ever  been  found 
incompatible  with  persc^oal  security  or  rights 
of  property." 

No  word  In  otir  political  history,  there- 
fore, is  more  significant  thsn  "Republican." 
Tbe  modem  Republican  Party,  organized  in 
1854.  may  trace  its  llneiige  back  to  the  birth 
of  the  Nation  and  all  ptirty  beginnings. 

Jefferson,  "the  greatest  Democrat."  actually 
Is  the  patron  saint  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Jefferson  did  not  call  himself  a  Democrat, 
never  used  the  word  in  his  public  addresses 
and  papers,  nor  did  Andrew  Jackson  proclaim 
himself  a  Democrat  in  any  of  his  state  papers 
or  addresses:  the  "Demccrats"  Madison.  Mon- 
roe, and  even  Jackaon  cliug  to  the  name 
Republican.  j 


In  the  political  awakening  of  the  yovmg 
United  States,  local  societies  of  political  edu- 
cation and  propagandizing  were  organized 
tmder  such  titles  as  "Republican,"  "Demo- 
cratic," and  "Republican-Democratic."  But 
the  affection  of  the  Nation  for  the  name 
"Republican"  has  always  been  peculiarly 
strong.  There  was,  even,  a  short  era  of  only 
one  party — the  Republicans,  while  President 
George  Washington  attempted  a  nonpartisan 
administration.  Jefferson  first  applied  the 
term  "Republican"  as  a  party  name  In  a  let- 
ter to  Washington  In  1792.  when  he  wrote: 
"The  Republican  Party  among  us  •  •  • 
wish  to  preserve  the  government  In  Its  pres- 
ent form."  Years  later  he  said:  "The  con- 
tests of  that  day  were  contests  of  principle 
between  the  adherents  of  republican  and  of 
kingly  government." 

The  roots  of  our  party  family  trees  soon 
sprouted  as  Washington  and  John  Adams' 
Federalists  (In  large  part  Republicans — Na- 
tional Republicans.  Whigs,  and,  at  length. 
Republicans  purely)  and  Jeffersonlan  de- 
mocracy (actually  Jefferson  Republicans 
originally,  then  Democratic  Republicans,  and 
eventually  plain  Democrats) . 

It  has  been  vnitten  that  "some  men  be- 
came Federalists  because  they  were  high- 
minded,  and  some  because  they  were  narrow- 
minded,  while  the  more  far-sighted  and  also 
the  less  scrupulous  became  Republicans." 

But  whatever  variations  the  party  labels 
took  over  the  long  years,  our  political  sys- 
tem— our  government  by  party — has  been 
essentially  republican.  The  so-called  Demo- 
cratic fathers  have  differed  In  degree.  Jef- 
fersonlan democracy  teaching  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  governed  as  little  as  possible, 
Jacksonlan  democracy  that  the  people  may 
govern  as  much  as  they  like.  So  we  have  had, 
not  only  In  the  clash  of  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican attitudes,  but  also  within  the  so- 
called  Democratic  Party,  an  eternal  debate 
over  how  powerftil  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be,  over  States'  rights,  over  rugged  In- 
dividualism— and .  except  in  the  struggle  over 
slavery  and  In  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  years, 
the  Democrats  in  power  have  not  departed 
from  the  republican  fundamentals  of  our 
republican  ancestry. 

Not  being  literally  a  democracy,  for  the 
140,000.000  Americans  of  today,  men.  women, 
and  children  could  not  be  assembled  to  cast 
140,000.000  votes  on  every  national  question, 
that  part  of  the  population  which  is  eligible 
by  fulfillment  of  voting  requirements  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  States,  delegates  re- 
sponsibilities of  decision  to  some  chosen  from 
among  them — and  these,  the  President,  the 
two  Hoibes  of  Congress,  and  the  judiciary 
govern  under  laws  and  function  as  checks 
and  balances  against  each  other:  and  alwa3rs 
there  Is  the  check  provided  by  the  party  out 
of  power  against  the  party  in  power. 

Every  3  years  in  congressional  elections, 
every  4  years  in  a  Presldoitial  canvass,  the 
Nation  reconsiders  its  wishes  and  Its  party 
preference,  and  the  shift  of  a  small  part  of 
the  total  vote  can  overthrow  the  ruling 
party. 

When  the  Federalist  Party  had  long  been 
dead,  the  Whig  Party  was  dying,  and  under 
the  Democrats  the  Nation  was  torn  by  the 
slavery  Issue,  many  citizens  In  the  North 
demanded  a  new  party  c(»nmltted  against 
expansion  of  slavery  into  the  territories — 
the  vast  regions  of  the  West.  At  meetings 
in  RIpon,  Wis..  In  1864.  a  coalition  of  Free 
Soilers,  Whigs,  and  Democrats  began  the 
organization  of  that  new  party.  The  shrewd 
managers  adopted  the  old  but  ever-appealing 
title  which  had  been  preferred  by  Jefferson 
for  his  party— Republican.  Horace  Greeley 
had  been  an  early  sponsor  of  that  name  for 
the  new  organization. 

Jefferson  himself  had  laid  the  fotindation 
of  this  new  Republican  Party  when  he  In- 
troduced In  the  pre-Constltution  Congress 
in  1784  a  resolution  for  the  organization  of 
territorial  governments  in  the  regions  of  the 
West  which  the  larger  States  had  recently 
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ceded  to  the  Union,  with  the  motive  behind 
the  resolution  being  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  any  of  those  regions. 

In  an  oak  grove  near  Jackson,  Mich.,  July 
6,  1834 — the  date  accepted  as  being  the  actual 
birthday  of  the  Republican  Party,  a  State- 
wide convention  proclaimed  that  "the  safety 
of  the  Union — the  rights  of  the  North — the 
Interests  of  free  labor — the  destiny  of  a  vast 
territory  and  Its  untold  millions  for  all 
coming  time — and  finally,  the  high  aspira- 
tions of  humanity  for  universal  freedom,  all 
are  involved  in  the  issue  forced  upon  the 
country  by  the  slave  power  and  its  plastic 
northern  tools." 

The  new  Republican  Party  did  not  perfect 
Its  organization  or  consolidate  Its  strength 
soon  enotJgh  to  win  the  next  Presidential 
election,  in  1856,  when  It  nominated  the  Cali- 
fornia explorer.  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  and 
adopted  the  campaign  motto,  "Free  labor, 
free  speech,  freemen,  free  Kansas,  and  Fre- 
mont." 

By  1860  the  Republican  Party,  dedicated  to 
freedom,  was  ready  to  win — with  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  former  Whig  who  said  that  he  had 
learned  the  first  principles  of  popular  gov- 
ernment from  Jefferson. 

Because  the  Republicans  under  Lincoln 
then  began  their  record  in  government  by 
saving  the  Republic  from  Its  most  awful  civil 
convulsion,  the  people  collectively,  never 
turning  to  a  third  party  for  government  and 
seldom  switching  back  to  the  Democrats, 
have  generally  preferred  the  Republicans  as 
their  delegates  at  the  National  Capital. 

Except  for  the  years  1886-89,  1893-97,  1913- 
ai,  and  1933-49  the  President  has  been  a 
Republican  and.  for  a  vast  majority  of  the 
86  years  since  1861,  Congress  has  been  Re- 
publlcaB.  Predominately,  the  United  States 
has  been  a  Republic  under  Republicans. 


Schick  General  HospiUl 


Iowa  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Congress  and  General  Omar  Bradley 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"O.  H.  HENNtKOSKN." 

We,  Kenneth  A.  Evans,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa,  and  W.  J.  Scarborough,  secre- 
tary of  the  senate,  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  Fifty-second 
General  Assembly  of  Iowa. 

Kenketh  a.  Evans, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  /Otoo, 

W.  J.  SCASBOKOUGH, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10.  1947 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  Fifty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  Iowa: 
"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10 

"Whereas  present  facilities  for  caring  for 
all  veterans  are  Inadequate,  and 

"Whereas  many  patients  requiring  im- 
mediate medical  attendance  are  neglected 
due  to  lack  of  facilities,  resulting  in  undue 
hardship,  suffering  and  death,  and 

"Whereas  there  are  at  present  existing 
facilities  that  can  be  utilized  without  further 
expenditure  of  public  money  and  use  of  criti- 
cal materials,  and 

"Whereas  Schick  General  Hospital,  a 
112.000,000  Army  Hospital  located  at  Clinton, 
Iowa,  is  now  available  for  such  contemplated 
uses,  now  therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house 
concurring) ,  That  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Is  respectfully  requested  to  utilize  Schick 
General  Hospital  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  with  Its 
sulUble  facilities  and  very  desirable  location 
for  the  permanent  care  of  veterans,  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress  and  to  the  Iowa 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  tha 


Invocation  by  Rt  Rev.  fUsgr.  Eric  F. 
MacKenzie 


followers,  not  merely  to  the  pleasant  ho\irs  of 
Cans,  but  aim  to  the  inevlMble  hours  of  trial 
and  death  and  resurrection. 

These  are  our  thoughts,  and  these  our  pray- 
ers, as  we  recite  with  recollection  Your  prayer 
wherewith  Tou  taught  us  to  pray:  Our 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy 
name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  wUl  be 
done,  on  earth  as  It  is  in  heaven.  Give  tis 
this  day  our  dally  bread;  and  forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  ao  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  lu  from  evU.    Amen. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HOWARD  McGRATH 

or  KHODK  ISLA^a> 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 
Tuesday.  February  11,  1947 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  invoca- 
tion delivered  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Eric  P. 
MacKenzie  before  the  Clover  Club  of 
Boston,  on  February  1,  1947. 

This  particular  prayer  appealed  to  me 
as  being  among  the  most  appropriate  to 
a  festive  occasion,  reminding  us  of  the 
eternal  source  of  all  our  joyful  bene- 
factions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  invoca- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father. 

Dear  Lord  Jes\is,  our  Friend  and  our  Savior: 
Gathered  tonight  In  happy  anticipation  of 
an  evening  of  festivity  and  friendship,  we 
pause  first  for  a  moment  of  recollection.  We 
call  to  mind  that  Tou  loved  us  from  all 
eternity,  and  for  this  reason  assumed  our 
human  nature.  Tou  came  to  earth  to  teach 
us  the  eternal  laws  of  life,  and  to  bear  the 
burden  of  oiir  iniquities,  expiating  them  on 
the  cross  of  Calvary.  But  before  You  under- 
took the  grim  struggle  wltji  the  prince  of  evU, 
You  lived  long  years  in  Nazareth  sharing 
there  the  quiet  human  Joys  of  family  life 
with  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  long  evenings  with 
good  friends  and  neighbors  of  tbe'town,  spent 
in  good  talk  and  memories  and  friendly  jests. 
We  recall,  too,  that  Your  first  miracle,  even 
before  You  began  publicly  to  teach  and 
preach,  was  not  one  Inspired  by  a  major 
question  of  religion  and  revelation;  not  even 
from  Your  ever  warm  sympathy  for  the  des- 
perately sick  and  maimed;  but  rather  from 
a  generous  concern  that  a  marriage  party 
should  not  be  ruined  by  a  lack  of  wine.  You 
were  ready  to  use  even  the  power  of  Omnipo- 
tence that  a  happy  festive  evening  should 
continue  even  more  happy  and  more  festive 
than  before. 

Dear  Lord  Jesus,  we  know  that  sin  and  pain 
and  tragedy  are  all  about  us.  and  that  we 
must  do  our  shar^  in  the  battle  against  the 
prince  of  evil.  Tomorrow  and  tomorrow,  we 
must  carry,  behind  You,  some  small  share  of 
the  weight  of  Your  cross.  And  this  we  will 
do. 

But  tonight  we  are  at  Cana.  Bless  us  now, 
as  You  blessed  that  happy  festive  group. 
Teach  us  to  be  grateful  for  Your  gifts  to  us 
of  peace  and  ease  and  friendship,  so  that, 
savoring  them  to  the  full  we  may  know  them 
as  gifts  from  You:  and  then,  In  proof  of  our 
gratitude,  we  may  be  strengthened  against 
our  retiurn  to  hours  less  pleasant,  more  flUed 
with  strife  and  tears  and  pain.   Make  us  Yotir 


Tbe  Federal  Badf  et 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  11,  1947 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  AiH>endix  of  the  Recoiu)  an  editorial 
entitled  "Rock-Bottom  Nonsense,"  from 
the  Morning  World -Herald  of  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  for  Tuesday,  February  4.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

KOCK-BOTTOIf    NONSEN8B 

Senator  Ai.bxn  Babklet,  chief  congres- 
sional mouthpiece  of  the  administration's 
party  line,  says  President  Truman's  $37,600,- 
000.000  budget  is  absolutely  rock  bottcnn. 
Nonsense,  double  distilled. 
Anyone  who  has  had  dealings  with  the 
Government  bureaus  is  weU  aware  that  the 
budget  can  be  cut,  that  costs  can  be  reduced. 
that  the  pay  roll  can  be  slashed— not  just  a 
little,  but  deeply  anja  drastically. 

The  Kentucky  Senajtor  Is  not.  of  course, 
speaking  only  for  himself  and  the  President. 
On  this  issue  the  administration  has  yielded 
to  Its  allies  of  the  left.  To  the  Wallaces  and 
PAC'ers  and  the  whole  motley  crew  which 
wants  to  keep  the  Government's  finger  in 
every  pie — a  Government  chicken  in  every 
pot. 

According  to  dispatches,  they  have  set 
out — these  left-wingers — to  apply  pressure 
on  Congress  In  a  typical  left-wing  way. 
They  are  ciilUng  on  their  henchmen  to 
write  letters  to  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors demanding  that  they  "hold  the  line" 
for  big  government  and  the  TTuman 
budget.  They  are  trying,  as  always,  to  give 
the  impression  that  they  are  America — or  at 
any  rate  liberal  America. 

Whether  Congress  will  permit  Itself  to  be 
intimidated  remains  to  be  seen. 

Certainly  realistic  Representatives  and 
Senators  of  both  parties  are  aware  of  the  real 
situation.  They  are  in  position  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  waste,  the  duplication  of 
effort,  the  pointless  and  unnecessary  activity 
of  the  postwar  btveaus. 

Representative  Tabeb,  of  New  York,  who 
Is  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  who  happens  to  be  a  Re- 
publican, estimates  that  1,000,000  Federal 
employees  could  be  looped  off  the  pay  roU 
without  harming  necewiary  activities  or  the 
national  defense. 

Senator  Geosce.  of  Georgia,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  who 
happens  to  be  a  Democrat,  estiooates  that 
500.000  pay-rollers  could  be  fired. 

Even  if  the  lesser  estimate  is  accepted  the 
saving  would  be  »4.000,000,000.  That  was 
quite  a  sum  of  money  in  older,  less  sophisti- 
cated days.   Even  today  it  is  enough  to  make 
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APPEJ  DIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


tlvj  dUTerenee  between  •  payment  on  tiM 
tknal  debt  and  no  pftjment.  between 
rcttuctlon  and  no  tax  reduction. 

But  It  eeenu  reasonably  certain  fba) 
Tiben  and  Georges  wont  prevail  tinlea 
people  make  their  real  feelings  known 

tf   tlM   mall  coming   Into  WaEhlngt<|n 
ntOnly  the  inspired  writing  at  the  lett- 
er;,  then  those  Congressmen  who 
ke*p  one  finger  on  the  public  pulse 
caning  their  votes  may  Jtmip  to  the 
situ  that  the  people  want  big 
TlAt  they  are  not  Interested  In 
Tl  at  they  are  not  concerned  about  a 
ar  ced  budget  or  a  lowered  debt  fit  a 
tatcs 

Perhaps  It  would  be  well  for  those 
fa?or  a  reduction  In  the  pay  roll,  who 
tb  e  views  of  Senator  Gxoaca  and 
tt'e  Tuaa.,  to  make  their  attitude 
Oiganized  pressure,  whether  applied 
le  t   wing  or  the   right.   Is   a   re 
w<-apon.    But  certainly  no  Congressmai  i 
resent,  almost  all  Congressmen  welcome , 
cere  expressions  of  the  opinions  of  theli 
stitxients.    If  the  great,  unorganlaed 
dtesn't  express   Itself   there   Is  danger 
tl:;htly  organised  minorities  will  STiccefcd 
giving  the  impression  that  they  speak 
U.e  voice  of  America. 

Nebraska's  Representatives.  Howasd 
rrrr.  Kakl  QrwrAn,  Cabl  Cttbtis.  and 
Mnxaa.  may  be  addressed  at  the  House 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C.  Senators 
BxTTLm  and  Kzmnstb  Whssbt  may 
dressed  at  the  Senate  OfBce  Building 
Incton.  D.  C. 

Letters  from  Nebraska  voters  and 
era  to  any  or  all  of  them  may  be  help 
bringing  about  a  real  deflation  of  bi 
SRiment. 
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Dupated  Portal-to-Portal  Pay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

0»  MICB30AM 

IN  THS  HOU8S  OF  RKPRGENTATIV  BS 


Monday,  February  10.  1947 


It 


Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.   Speaker. 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
oao.  I  Include  the  following  text 
opinion  handed  down  by  Judge 
A.  Plcard.  of  the  eastern  district  of 
Igan.  in  the  now-famous  and  so- 
portal-to-portal  pay  suit  as  it 
In  the  Washington  Stinday  Star, 
ary  9.    I  am  anxious  that  it  be 
available    through    the    Record 
Members  of  the  House  in  order  tha 
Tious  misstatements  regarding 
cislon  may  be  corrected.    I  make 
quest  notwithstanding  the  fact 
cost  of   printing   exceeds  the 
allowed  under  the  rule. 

The  article  follows: 


Tbr  o»  Jvocx  PtCABD's  Daaaioit 
CLAnta  roa  Pobtai.  Pat 

BecaoBS    of   the   IntCTSst   and   dladosalon 
that  this  ease  has  stimtUated.  we  d4em  it 
•dvtaable  to  give  a  brief  history  of 
v«lopm«nts  which  Anally  resulted  in 
tttj  for  this  court's  present 

When  this  matter  was  first  heard 
8Qpp.  146)  plaintiffa  were  not 
fdr  time  ooosumed  walking  to  their 
for  preliminary  aetiTltles  necessary 
ttuction  work.  Tb«  only  qnestkn 
by  either  counati  was  whether  defendant 
eompany  had  Inatmeted  plaintiff  em  iloyeaa 
to  punch  in  14  mlntrtas  before  the  seh  iduled 
•taiting  times  in  the  nomlng  and  aft  raocn 
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and  punch  out  14  mlButea  after  the  Khed> 
ttled  quitting  times  at  noon  and  afternoon. 
Plaintiffs  insisted  that  they  were  expected 
to  and  did  work  during  these  additional 
periods  but  that  this  time  was  not  com- 
puted in  determining  whether  they  were  ex- 
ceeding the  legal  workweek.  If  true,  plaintiffs 
were  thus  being  deprived  of  the  extra  half- 
time  tor  pottery  produced  in  hours  over  the 
legal  week. 

(NoTX.— The  legal  workweek  was  44  hours, 
October  24,  1938.  to  October  24,  1939;  42 
hours  October  24,  1939.  to  October  24,  1940; 
40  hours  October  24,  1940.  on.) 

The  master's  report  concluded  that  the 
employees  had  not  substantiated  their  claims 
and  we  agreed  with  that  report  In  all  but  one 
particular.  We  held  that  plalntlSb  had  met 
the  test  required;  that  they  had  proved  that 
they  were  directed  and  encoviraged  to  reach 
their  workbench  early  In  the  morning  and 
back  after  lunch  and  actually  produced  pot- 
tery during  these  minutes  for  which  time 
was  not  computed. 

ami  BSLXBVSD  acruAixT  laboeing  at 

FBOOUCnON 

We  selected  a  figure  of  7  minutes  before 
the  scheduled  starting  time  in  the  morning 
and  S  minutes  before  the  scheduled  starting 
time  following  lunch  for  which  the  employ- 
ers were  not  obligated  to  pay,  Including 
therein  time  It  took  plaintiffs  to  walk  to 
their  respective  places  In  defendants  plant. 

For  the  differences  between  thoee  7  and  6 
minutes  and  the  time  punched  we  held  the 
employer  liable  if  such  additional  minutes 
brought  the  employee  over  the  allowed  work- 
week. We  so  found  because  we  believed  the 
man  actually  worked  at  production  labor. 

The  Co\irt  of  Appeals  (149  F..  2  D.  461), 
foUowlng  rule  53  (3)  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU 
Procedure  held  that  we  were  bound  by  the 
master's  conclusions  unless  clearly  erroneous 
and  It  was  stistalned  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  this  Issue.  Ordinarily  this  would  have 
ended  the  case  then  and  there. 

In  the  master's  report  and  record  of  the 
testimony,  however,  there  was  much  discus- 
sion about  minutes  consumed  walklBs;  from 
time  clock  to  workbench  and  for  preliminary 
activities  but  counsel  for  both  plaintiffs  and 
defendant  tised  this  evidence  solely  to  sup- 
port their  respective  positions  on  the  only 
question  before  the  court — overtime. 

Here  It  Is  weU  to  note  that  In  1943,  defend- 
ant contended  that  It  was  necessary  to  ctart 
plaintiffs  clocking  in  10  to  14  mlnutee  t>efore 
starting  time  because  of  the  distance  the 
employees  had  to  travel  within  defendant's 
plant  to  their  workbenches  and  because  they 
had  to  perform  a  lot  of  other  preparatory 
duties  after  checking  in.  One  defendant 
witness  said  It  woiild  take  6  minutes  to  walk 
4(X)  feet — a  rate  of  less  than  1  mile  per  hour. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  in  ccmtrast,  plain- 
tiffs. In  1943,  minimized  time  consumed  in 
preliminary  duties  such  as  greasing  amw, 
piitting  on  aprons,  gloves,  and  small  cota  to 
protect  their  fingers.  Insisting  that  they  could 
and  should  do  all  these  things,  Including 
walking  to  the  farthest  point  In  the  plant  in 
time  not  to  exceed  2  minutes.  Arriving  at 
their  work  places,  they  contended,  they  usu- 
ally started  work  Immediately. 

In  the  Cburt  of  Appeals  the  >jsue  was  also 
eonllned  to  overtime,  or  time  allegedly  actu- 
ally worked  by  plalntlffc  in  production  labor 
before  the  sched\iled  starting  hour*  in  the 
morning  and  after  lunch. 

rukiMiuwa'  rBRnoM  roa  cxmosLAai  cms 

Prom  this  statxis  the  case  moved  to  our 
hlf^iest  tribtmal  and  we  cite  plantlffs'  petl- 
tUm  for  certiorari  aa  their  understanding  of 
what  had  been  proven  befcxe  the  master,  and 
why  they  were  aaking  the  Supreme  Court  to 
revwM  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  afBrm  this 
court: 

"The  evidence  also  revealed  that  It  took 
between  1  minute  and  a  minutes  trom  the 
time  irtMn  the  employees  checked  through 


the  time-doek  cards  to  the  tlm*  when  they 
tutdertook  productive  labors." 

But  that  petition  also  r«veala  plaintiffs 
contending : 

"That  they  ahould  be  paid  by  the  time- 
clock  cards  as  maintained  by  the  employer. 
The  travel  time  between  the  time  clocks  and 
their  workbenches  as  well  as  all  other  ac- 
tivities after  pimchlng  the  time  clocks  bears 
all  the  indicia  of  work."  citing  Tennessee  Coal 
Co.  V.  Miacoda  Local  (321  U.  8.  6»0,  5C8) 
and  Jetoell  Ridge  Corp.  ▼.  Local  (335  U.  S. 
161.  164-168). 

Here  enters  portal-to-portal  for  the  first 
time. 

Here  we  find  that  In  approaching  the  Su- 
preme Court,  plaintiffs  start  out  strenuously 
urging  that  this  court's  Judgment  eliminat- 
ing checking  in  and  travel  time  be  sustained, 
and  in  the  same  petition  ask  portal-to-por- 
tal pay. 

This  was  followed  by  plaintiff's  brief  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  also  urged  the  portal- 
to-p<»tal  theory  in  one  part  and  ended  by 
asking  that  court  to  approve  otir  decision 
wherein  we  eliminated  walking  time. 

QtrranoN  not  mjxcrxD  et  strPHim  cotmx 

On  the  other  hand,  defendant,  while  con- 
tending that  "portal-to-portal"  was  not 
properly  before  the  Supreme  Court,  consumed 
several  pages  in  Its  brief  denying  applicabil- 
ity of  the  Tennessee  and  Jewell  Ridge  cases 
and  citing  many  inferior  courts  on  similar- 
fact  situations.  But  here  again  we  find  de- 
fendant emphasizing  that — 

"It  took  a  minlmiun  of  12  to  15  minutes  to 
get  the  workers  Into  the  plant." 

It  must,  therefore,  be  apparent  that  If  ths 
portal-to-portal  question  Is  now  In  this  case, 
it  was  not  Injected  nor  inserted  therein  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

It's  here  because  defendant  company  over- 
sold its  defense  before  the  master  4  years  a'^o 
In  explaining  why  Its  employees  reported  14 
minutes  before  starting  hoxirs.  This  was 
quickly  taken  advantage  of  by  plaintiffs  In 
the  Interim  between  the  Co\irt  of  Appeals 
and  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  fact,  when  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
this  court  was  wrong  In  granting  overtime 
for  what  we  believed  was  real  production 
labor,  it  foxind  Itself  in  the  position  where  It 
must  In  all  fairness  at  least  Inquire  Into  the 
extent  of  walking  time  and  preliminary  ac- 
tivities to  which  defendant  company  was  ap- 
parently admittedly  subjecting  its  employees, 
and  which  seemingly  reached  the  proportion 
of  25  to  30  minutes  each  day. 

CBAiaxaomc  PAmotN  or  thz  rACruAi,  fabbio 

It  was  this  chameleonic  pattern  of  the 
factual  fabric  which  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided needed  clarifying  and  since  the  master 
had  placed  upon  plaintiffs  the  burden  of 
showing  time  necessarily  spent  on  the  em- 
ployer's premises  in  preliminary  activities,  it 
held  that  this  was  not  a  fair  Interpretation 
of  the  law. 

"Assuming  that  the  employee  has  proved 
that  he  has  performed  work  and  has  not  been 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  statute." 

And: 

"It  would  be  a  perversion  of  fundamental 
principles  of  Justice  to  deny  all  relief  to  the 
injured  person,  and  thereby  relieve  the 
?rrongdoer  from  making  any  amend  for  hla 
acts." 

The  Supreme  Court  further  held  that — 

•Time  spent  In  walking  to  work  on  the 
employer's  premises,  after  the  "tme  clocks 
were  punched.  Involved  "phyBlc  '  or  mental 
exertion  (whether  burdensome  _i  not)  con- 
trolled or  required  by  the  employer  and  pur- 
sued neceaapxlly  and  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employer  and  his  busl- 
neas.'  •  •  •  work  of  that  character 
must  be  Included  in  the  statutory  workweek 
and  compenssted  accordingly,  regardless  of 
contrary  custom  or  contract." 

We  were  therefore  Instructed  to  detor- 
Blne: 
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First,  how  much  walking  time  was  In- 
volved in  going  from  the  time  clock  to  the 
several  respective  work  places;  and 

Second,  time  necessarily  consumed  "put- 
ting on  aprons  and  overalls,  removing  shirts, 
taping  or  greasing  arms,  putting  on  finger 
cots,  preparing  the  equipment  for  produc- 
tive work,  turning  on  switches  for  lights  and 
machinery,  opening  windows  and  assembling 
and  sharpening  tools." 

tULE  rOR   APPLICATION  IN  LIGHT  Or  REALmES 

But  the  Supreme  Court  has  given  us  two 
other  mandates.  The  Supreme  Court  di- 
rected that — 

(A)  When  we  had  obtained  this  Informa- 
tion we  must,  m  computing  damages,  apply 
the  rule  of  de  minimis  non  curat  lex  (the 
law  cares  not  for  small  things)  (26  C.  J.  S. 
705),  and 

(B)  Apply  the  rule  to  a  workweek  contem- 
plated by  section  7(A),  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  "In  light  of  the  realities  of  the  Industrial 
world." 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  to  Justify  our  Including  other  min- 
utes spent  on  the  company's  property,  nor 
are  we  concerned  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  time  spent  in  preliminary  ac- 
tivities or  walking  are  compensable.  The 
holding  of  the  Supreme  Covirt  In  this  case 
is  that  they  are  compensable  subject  to  the 
de  minimus  rule  and  "In  light  of  the  real- 
ities of  the  industrial  world."  Whether  cer- 
tain acts  are  or  are  not  preliminary  activi- 
ties, however,  Is  still  for  us  to  determine. 

And  since  we  are  bound  by  the  master's 
finding  that  plaintiffs  were  not  required  to 
work  at  production  labor  before  or  after  any 
of  the  scheduled  starting  and  quitting  times, 
the  question  of  overtime  of  the  geniis,  orig- 
inally before  this  covirt  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered by  us. 

THE    rACTS 

Since  our  order  to  the  master  did  not  con- 
tain instructions  to  compute  the  time  con- 
sumed walking  and  In  preliminary  activi- 
ties, and  because,  when  we  were  ready  to 
proceed,  the  master  was  no  longer  available, 
it  was  necessary  for  this  court  to  hear  the 
further  testimony  In  order  to  comply  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  direction. 

In  arriving  at  these  facts,  the  following 
was  agreed  upon: 

1.  That  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  per  hour  a 
man  walks  9.93  feet  per  second  or  176  feet 
every  minute. 

2.  That  at  the  rate  of  2^  miles  per  hour 
a  man  walks  3.67  feet  per  second  or  220  feet 
every  minute. 

3.  That  at  the  rate  of  S  miles  per  hour  a 
man  walks  4.4  feet  per  second  or  264  feet 
per  minute. 

4.  That  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  per  ho\ir  a 
man  walks  5.86  feet  per  second  or  352  feet  per 
minute. 

5.  That  the  following  table  indicates  the 
distances  in  feet  from  time  clocks  to  the 
several  departments  In  this  particular  plant : 


Distance 

Depvtmeat 

Shortest 

Mean 

Farthest 

Clay  shop 

«0 
48S 
430 
665 
820 
690 
450 
170 
46S 
285 
310 
22S 
160 
130 
430 
386 

4n 

6S0 
080 

600 
628 
480 
753 
855 
650 
580 
260 
612 
368 
365 
275 
255 
227 
625 
447 
530 
670 

800 

Bisque  bafrjrer  filling 

Bisque  car  oading 

670 
530 

Casting 

820 

Mold 

8B0 

Slip  house 

710 

Sagger . 

510 

Decorating ^ 

Packing 

350 

760 

Chippers  and  .selector 

0 lost  sagger  fillers 

4S0 
420 

Olost  car  loaders ,... 

Olost  saeger  unloading 

Olost  kilns 

325 
350 
325 

Bisque  kilns   

830 

Dipping  and  brushing 

Olate  room 

510 
610 

Maintenance 

600 

Boiler  and  engine  room 

The  impracticability  of  determining  the 
distance  to  each  work  bench  being  ai^Mirent 
to  all  parties,  this  court  Informed  counsel 
that  from  the  above  stipulation  5  he  would 
select  the  "mean  distance"  as  the  point  in 
each  department  to  which  walking  time 
would  be  computed.  The  mean  distance  was 
explained  on  the  record  to  l>e  not  "as  the 
crow  files,"  but  as  the  halfway  point  along 
the  routes  taken  by  the  employees  In  going 
to  their  work  benches. 

PLAINTUT    WITNESSES    t7NBELIE\'ABLE    AT    TUCXS 

As  we  anticipated,  the  testimony  on  how 
long  It  would  take  a  person  "walking  at  an 
ordinary  rate  along  the  most  direct  route 
from  time  clock  to  work  bench,"  was  at 
great  variance,  and  at  times  plaintiff  wit- 
nesses were  unbelievable.  One  plaintiff  wit- 
ness said  she  would  walk  73.6  feet  per  minute, 
which  Is  0.83  mile  per  hour.  Defendant's 
witnesses  said  they  walked  through  the  plant 
at  between  282  and  330  feet  per  minute. 

Plaintiffs'  witnesses.  In  an  obvious  effort 
to  build  up  "walking  time,"  discovered  much 
impedimenta  and  many  difBculties  In  the 
paths  that  they  had  to  take  although  there 
was  no  hint  of  such  Impedimenta  or  difll- 
cultles  when  plaintiffs  were  testifying  In  the 
original  suit.  Their  entire  testimony  was 
very  unsatisfactory  and  made  little  Impres- 
sion upon  this  court. 

If  the  plaintiffs'  witnesses  were  telling  the 
truth,  they  went  to  work  each  day  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions  possible.  In 
truth  no  obstacle  race  could  have  had  more 
haaards,  one  witness  saying  that  boxes  were 
strung  all  along  the  entire  500  feet  she  had 
to  walk.  On  the  other  hand,  defendant  In 
the  main  also  reversed  Its  field  and  took  a 
much  smaller  figure  In  computing  walking 
time  than  it  did  in  1943. 

After  hearing  the  testimony,  and  both 
parties  having  consented  that  this  court 
might  utilize  Its  knowledge  of  the  plant  it- 
self, we  arrived  at  the  "feoncluslon  that  with 
due  consideration  to  Intermittent  preseace  of 
any  trucks,  or  train  of  trucks,  or  the  coming 
and  going  of  other  employees,  a  rates  of  250 
feet  per  minute  from  the  south  clock,  and 
275  feet  per  minute  from  the  north  clock, 
under  travel  conditions  usually  existing  in 
that  plant,  would  be  fair.  On  that  basis 
the  time  taken  to  travel  from  time  clock  to 
the  several  departments  is  as  follows: 

From  north  clock 


Department 


Clay 

Bisque  ssKger.fllllng 
Bisque  carloading... 

Casting 

Mold 

Slip  house 

Bagger 


Number 
of  min- 
utes 


2.18 
1.92 
1.71 
174 
3.10 
2.36 
1.71 


Note. — Only  the  mold  department  shows  a 
walking  distance  of  3  minutes,  and  there  Is 
no  evidence  that  any  plaintiff  comes  from 
that  department. 

From  the  south  clock 


Department 


Decorating 

Packing 

Chippers  and  selectors. 

Olost  sagger  fillers 

Olost  car  loaders 

Olost  sagger  unloading. 

Olost  kins 

Bisque  kilns 

Dipping  and  brushing.. 

Olaze  room.. ... 

Maintenance 

Boiler  and  engine  room 


At  2,'« 

Number 

feet  per 

of  min- 

minute 

utes 

260 

LOS 

612 

2.46 

388 

1.47 

365 

1.47 

276 

1.1 

255 

1.02 

227 

.00 

625 

2.5 

447 

1.78 

630 

2.12 

870 

2.38 

680 

2.7 

Note.— No  department  Is  3  minutes  from 
the  time  clock. 


WP.TMTNABT   ACTIVTrm 

Here  again  we  found  the  evidence  most 
conflicting,  and  it  Is  our  conclusion  that 
when  plaintiffs,  testifying  in  the  hearings 
before  the  master  4  years  ago,  stated  that 
the  time  necessary  for  preliminary  activities 
was  practically  nil.  they  were  much  nearer 
the  truth  than  they  were  at-  our  recent 
hearing. 

From  the  evidence  we  find  that: 

(a)  Putting  on  aprons  and  overalls,  which 
was  the  custom  of  about  five-twentieths  of 
the  emploj-ees,  consumed  less  than  half  a 
minute  a  day.  This  was  voluntary,  and  for 
the  benefit  and  comfort  of  the  employee 
himself. 

(b)  Removing  shirts  varied  with  the 
weather,  was  also  voluntary,  and  would  con. 
sume  only  a  few  seconds. 

(c)  There  was  no  taping  of  arms,  except 
by  one  woman  who  had  met  with  some  kind 
of  an  accident.  Solhe  put  a  piece  of  tape 
between  the  thumbs  and  the  forefinger, 
probably  5  seconds,  and  this  was  also 
voluntary. 

(d)  Only  a  few  who  were  in  the  small 
dipper  department  greased  their  arms;  that 
this  was  voluntary  and  consumed  about  30 
seconds  a  day, 

(e)  Putting  on  finger  cots  and  taking  them 
off.  each  twice,  would  take  about  1  minute. 

(f)  Putting  on  gloves  and  taking  them 
off  would  take  less  than  a  minute,  but  this 
was  confined  to  a  comp>aratlve  few  In  one  or 
two  departments,  and  those  who  put  on  fin- 
ger cots  did  not  put  on  gloves. 

FREPASINO    BQTnPUXNT    FOR    PRODXTCmm    WOUC 

(g)  The  only  preparing  of  equipment  for 
productive  work  was  taking  off  the  water 
that  had  acciunulated  on  and  stirring  the 
glaze.  It  took  time  not  to  exceed  2  minutes 
at  the  start  of  the  workday,  and  the  evi- 
dence, we  believe,  indicates  that  this  was 
done  after  starting  hour.  In  addition  it  was 
part  of  the  Job  and  was  considered  In  the 
rate  of  pay  at  which  this  particular  function 
was  compensated. 

(h)  Turning  on  light  and  machinery 
switches  was  practically  nil  in  time  con- 
sumed, 1  or  2  seconds,  and  that  opening  win- 
dows was  not  done  by  anybody  but  the  fore- 
man, 

(1)  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  em- 
ployees had  to  assemble  and  sharpen  their 
tools. 

(J)  The  scraping  of  the  block  constimed  a 
minute  or  so  and  that  this  was  repeated 
throughout  the  day  the  man  wus  working 
But  this  was  part  of  that  particular  em- 
ployee's Job  since  It  was  repeated  time  and 
again  during  his  work  hours,  aa  clay  might 
gather  on  the  block.  It  was  all  considered  in 
his  rate  of  pay. 

(k)  Taking  off  clay  from  the  Jigger  ma- 
chine was  another  part  of  the  Job  that  took 
less  than  a  minute,  and  was  repeated 
throughout  the  day. 

(1)  In  the  sUphouse  department,  where 
the  men  had  to  change  clothes,  that  5  min- 
utes a  day  should  be  allowed  since  the  evi- 
dence proved  that  this  had  to  be  done  be- 
fore starting  on  the  employee's  own  time, 
but  not  after  work — then  he  changed  on  the 
company  time.  This  particular  group  did  not 
go  out  to  lunch,  were  paid  for  the  full  half 
hotu-,  and  walking  time  plus  preliminary 
activities  here  amounted  to  9.68  minutes  per 
day. 

(m)  There  was  no  cleaning  up  performed 
by  plaintiffs  after  working  hours.  In  fact, 
the  cards  indicate  that  the  employees  in 
many  instances  were  at  the  time  clock  within 
3  or  4  minutes  of  the  closing  hour.  Some 
punched  out  exactly  at  the  closing  hour 
after  walking  to  the  time  clock  before  quit- 
ting time  and  waiting  until  the  even  hour. 
The  only  cleaning  up  that  plaintiffs  did  was 
policing  around  their  particular  Job  cm  com- 
pany time.  This  was  also  in  conformity  with 
the  findings  of  the  master. 
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Wbll«  w«  do  not  consider  A.  B,  Cl  D.  O. 
B.  J.  or  K  »bOTe  as  prellmlnsry  sc  iTltlc 
neTertbelen,  U  tbe  Supreme  Court's  >pinlon 
means  whst  plaintiffs  contend,  to  w  t,  that 
tbey  are,  tbe  sum  total  for  any  one  person 
would  be  leas  than  S  minutes  a  day 

Prom  tbe  testimony  tbls  court  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  In  only  th  ee  de- 
partments, tbe  glost  belt,  where  glo  es  and 
band  rags  vere  put  on,  the  slip  bous:  where 
clothes  were  changed,  and  In  the  lipping 
and  brushing  department  where  &n{  er  cots 
were  used,  were  there  any  prellmlnuj  ac- 
tlTltlea  tbat  we  eould  consider  In  i  ay  way 
not  part  of  tbs  Job,  and  neceasar!  ly  per- 
formed before  tbe  employee  started  1  s  work; 
and  tbat  In  tbe  glost  and  dipping  depart- 
menu  those  preliminary  activities  wculd  not 
take  2  minutes  a  day.  adding  walking  time 
and  preliminary  activities 

While  perhsps  tbe  following  shoull  prop- 
trly  be  under  conclusions  of  law.  lor  con- 
venience we  place  this  Pndlng  and  stitement 
here. 

There  was  much  urging  that  t£|e 
should  pace  aeparately  upon  the  de 
features  of  preliminary  actlTltlcs. 
Ing  time.     And  there  Is  some 
support  this  since  the  Supreme 
ferrlng  to  preliminary  activities  anc 
minimis  doctrine,  used  tbe  slgniflcai 
"bare  again"   Indicating  the  two. 
time"  and  "preliminary  activities," 
be  considered  sepsrately. 
StUl  we  reject  thU  theory. 
We  believe  that  if  time  Is  used  In 
and  any  time  in  preliminary  actlvltl 
before  or  followizig  the  walking, 
should     be     considered     together 
standing  apart  they  would  be  de  mihimls. 

As  we  Interpret  tbe  Instructions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  however,  it  makes  np  differ- 
ence In  this  case. 


court 

minima 
walk- 
to 
re- 
the  de 
t  words 
walking 
were  to 


srd 
reasc  nlng 
Cturt. 


ralklng, 
either 
they 
i^en    If 


s 
tl  at 


ooMCLnaiOKS  or  law:  "os  Municis 


lesal 
disagreen  ent 


cai  es 

n 


Much  has  been  written  In  brlels  sxibmltted 
about  "de  minimis  non."  one  laying 
tion  for  discussion  by  treating  the 
historically.     But  for  the  most  part 
devoted  their  efforts  sdvocatlng 
dples  on  which  there  is  no 
very  often  the  expounder  lost  sigh 
fact  tbat  here  we  are  bound  by  the 
report.    Tbe  question  here  Is  not 
tbe  employees  were  compelled  to  bi 
premises  14  minutes  before  starting 
quitting  time.    The  Supreme  Court 
ready   upheld   findings  of   the   mas 
they  were  not.    But  most  of  the 
are  along  these  lines  and  not  at  all 

Decisions  on  the  vital  issue  "de 
leave  something  to  be  desired  and  W( 
tbat  the  only  real  aids  lies  In 
bulletins,  etc..  which  treat  of  the 
of  de  minimis  non  to  section  7  (A)  of 
Labor  Standards  Act;  not  In  lawsuit 
tng  S  or  4  cents,  nor  what  percental 
--tmtate  commerce  Is  necessary  to  pi 
ItaTirunder  tbe  act. 

However,  we  do  ftnd  In  the  Wage 
ICanual.  1944-45.  page  234.  In 
qtiery  as  to  bow  a  certain  employe; 
compute    worktlme   t<a   his    emplo; 
spent  19  to  25  minutes  each  day 
tween  the  Job  and  the  time  clock. 
cago  regional  attorney  held  that  If 
ployer's  records  of  hours  actually 
the  employee  were  kept  in  good 
disparity  between  those  records 
clock  records  might  be  accounted  for 
factors,  and  the  pay-roll  records 
given    weight    In    determining    th< ' 
woi^ed.     Bere,  though  not  exactly 
to  an  Indication  of  de  minimis  non 
at  leaat.  if  not  aU.  of  tbat  15  or  25 
had  to  be  used  In  walking 

In  volxmae  5.  Wage  and  Hour  Repbrter.  at 
page  148.  answering  an  inquiry.  th(  PuUic 
Contracts  Administrator  said: 

"As  to  recorded  time,  the  dedartment 
makes  allowances  for  a  reasonable  ]  erlod  of 
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time  to  cover  the  period  between  tbe  time  an 
employee  ceases  work  and  the  time  ha 
ptincbes  out  on  his  card.  However,  a  period 
In  excess  of  IS  minutes  Is  regarded  as  unrea- 
sonable." 

This,  of  course.  Indicates  15  minutes  only 
after  work  and  presumably  28  minutes  for 
ctMnlng  and  going  was  de  minimis. 

In  Walling  v.  Peavy-Wilson  Lumber  Co. 
(49  P.  Supp.  846.  at  pp.  883  and  88<I)  the 
log  sawyers  walked  a  distance  from  practi- 
cally nothing  to  1.500  feet,  under  bad  walking 
conditions,  which  would  take  them  from 
aero  to  a  maximum  of  12  minutes.  The  court 
held  that  "between  the  time  tbey  got  the 
work  train  and  tbe  time  they  reached  the  ac- 
tual point  where  they  do  work  Is  so  short 
that  the  Issue  Is  Insignificant,  and  accord- 
ingly we  shall  not  allow  it  as  worktlme." 

This,  o.  course,  was  walking  one  way.  mak- 
ing at  least  24  minutes  dally  which  was  de 
minimis.  i 

BSNOn  CASI  CTTXD  IN  SHOKT  FEMOM 

In  Cameron  v.  Bendix  Aviation  Corp.  (65 
P.  Supp.  510).  where  fUalntiffs  were  seeking 
to  recover  for  time  waiting  in  line  to  punch 
the  clock,  the  court  held  that  periods  rang- 
ing from  a  fraction  of  a  minute  to  2>^  or  3 
minutes'  time  did  not  constitute  "consider- 
able" periods  of  time  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Administrator's  ruling,  "employment" 
within  the  Intent  of  the  act.  This  was  de 
minimis. 

In  Buslow  V.  Connor  Lumber  A  Land  Co. 
(11  Labor  Cases,  pars.  63,  220)  the  oourt  held 
that  5  minutes  spent  by  an  employee  In 
preparatory  activities  prior  to  starting  time 
could  not  be  recovered  since  the  amount  In- 
volved was  ixLSlgniflcant.  This  case  used  the 
words   "de   minimis." 

In  1944-45  Wage  and  Hour  Manual  at 
page  1193.  in  response  to  an  Inquiry,  the 
Public  Contracts  Administrator,  who  is  also 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act, 
held  that  a  period  of  some  3  to  10  minutes  to 
permit  the  employee  to  get  from  the  time 
clock  to  his  place  of  work  would  not  be  re- 
garded as  working  time  under  tbe  act.  Thiis, 
20  to  40  minutes  a  day,  if  counted  four  ways, 
would  be  de  minimis. 

From  the  CIO  (amicus  curiae)  on  behalf 
of  plaintiffs,  came  a  reference  to  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Manual  1944-45,  at  page  242.  which 
held  that  the  employer  covUd  not  deduct  a 
15-mlnute  Itmch  period  because  the  time 
consumed  was  "too  short  to  utilise  effective- 
ly m  the  employee's  own  Interest  and  is  more 
akin  to  a  waiting  period  or  short  rest  period." 

This  Is  not  In  point,  unless  we  must  con- 
sider It  as  de  mlnlmle  in  reverse  and  Is, 
therefore,  against  plaintiffs. 

Vile  V.  Diamond  Alkali  Co.,  cited  by  plaln- 
tlfls  and  found  in  8  WHR  1043.  Is  not  In  point, 
since  this  was  a  decree  entered  by  consent  at 
the  parties  covering  portal-to-portal. 

DC  MINIMIS  NOT  INVOLVKS  IN  COAL  MXNEBS'  CASK 

In  2  CCH  Labor  Law  Reports.  0-4,  33000, 
there  Is  an  opinion  of  the  Solicitor's  office  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  addressed  to  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  and  cited  by  the 
CIO  (amicus  curiae),  which  merely  held  that 
miners  should  be  compensated  for  travel 
from  tbe  rim  of  the  mine  to  their  actual 
working  place.  The  question  of  de  minimis 
Is  not  Involved. 

Before  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  very  case, 
a  letter  attached  to  the  brief  of  L.  Metcalf 
Walling,  the  Administrator  of  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act.  stated  that  30  minutes  used  In 
preparing  machinery  for  work  was  not  de 
minimis  and  should  be  paid  for. 

These  are  the  main  cases  cited  by  all  par- 
ties. Plaintiffs  presented  no  case  directly  on 
the  de  minimis  non  doctrine. 

From  the  above  It  ts  apparent  that  this 
Court  not  only  could  but  should,  by  the  great 
weight  of  what  authorities  there  are,  declare 
all  waUdng  and  preliminary  activities  time 
Involved  In  this  case  as  de  minimi*. 

We  io  hold  as  to  activities. 


However,  when  we  consider  walking  tfane, 
tbe  solution  Isnt  quite  so  simple.  On  page 
8  (slip  opinion)  the  Supreme  Co\irt,  In  hold- 
ing walking  time  to  be  compensable,  said : 

"Those  arrangements  In  this  case  com- 
pelled the  employees  to  spend  an  estimated 
2  to  12  minutes  dally.  If  not  more,  In  walking 
on  the  premises." 

With  that  statement  before  us,  to  thto 
Ck>urt  required,  as  urged,  to  bold  tbat  when 
walking  time  reaches  the  total  of  12  minutes 
dally  It  to  not  de  minimis,  past  holdings  of 
Inferior  courts,  regulations,  memoranda, 
opinions,  letters,  etc.,  of  the  Administrator 
of  tbe  Wages  and  Hours  Act  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding? 

If  so.  Just  what  did  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
clude as  walking  time? 

Our  attention  to  challenged. 

It  to  most  essential  that  we  make  inquiry 
because  If  we  are  to  follow  the  language  of 
the  Court  by  reference  or  deduction  in  ac- 
cepting a  mandate  of  12  minutes'  walking 
time  as  not  de  minimis,  should  we  not  follow 
the  same  court  when  it  uses  language  that  to 
direct,  plain,  and  unamblguoxut 

KXAMINKS  COUirr   STAND   ON    WALKING  TO   WOkK 

Let  us  then  examine  what  the  court  said 
Just  before  It  mentioned  thoae  "2  to  12  min- 
utes" and  we  find: 

"But  the  time  necessarily  spent  by  tbe  em- 
ployees In  walking  to  work  on  the  employer's 
premises,  following  the  ptinchlng  of  the  time 
clocks,  was  working  time  within  tbe  scope  of 
section  7  (A)." 

And  again,  following  the  words  "2  and  to  12 
minutes"  but  In  tbe  same  paragraph,  the 
court  stated  what  appears  to  be  Its  conclu- 
sion: 

"It  follows  tbat  the  time  spent  In  walking 
to  work  on  the  employer's  premises,  after  tbe 
time  clocks  were  punched  •  •  •  must 
be  included  in  the  statutory  workweek." 

We  have  examined  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
ctoion  in  vain  to  find  any  reference  to  walk- 
ing time  Involved  In  coming  from  work  as 
being  compensable. 

On  page  7  (slip  opinion)  the  Court  does 
refer  to  the  same  activities  In  reverse,  but 
these  words  are  followed  by  a  pointed  refer- 
ence to  activities  which  throughout  the 
opinion  to  always  divorced  from  walking 
time.  If  the  Supreme  Court  meant  to  In- 
cluding walking  from  the  Job  as  walking  time, 
wouldn't  It  have  said  so? 

That  to  the  first  point. 

The  second  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
(p.  8.  slip  opinion)  refers  to  walking  time 
as  being  compensable  when  It  bore  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  convenience  and  neces- 
sity of  the  employees  and  was  "pursued 
necessarily  and  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  employer  and  hto  btislness. 

It  to  elementary  to  thto  court  that  one  who 
to  on  hto  way  to  hto  own  Itmch  in  a  cafeteria 
set  apart  for  him  by  hto  employer,  or  out- 
doors, to  walking  there  for  hto  own  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  and  not  necessarily  and 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer  and 
hto  business. 

The  cafeteria  affords  him  an  opportunity 
to  eat  hto  meato  amid  clean  and  comfortable 
surroundings.  Here  he  gets  away  frcxn  hto 
work.  Here  he  meets  with  hto  fellow  em- 
ployees and  talks  about  sports  of  the  season, 
fishing,  hunting,  football,  baseball,  and  some 
of  their  own  common  pleasures. 

A  cafeteria  in  a  plant  that  size  cotild  not 
be  located  In  every  department.  It  had  to 
be  In  one  central  place.  And  while  it  un- 
doubtedly helped  the  employer  by  increasing 
productivity,  it  was  Just  as  important,  if  not 
more  so,  to  these  woikmen  as  Individuato, 
since  these  employees  were  on  piecework, 
Tbe  lunch  hour  provided  them  relaxation, 
and  an  opportunity  to  make  more  money 
when  they  returned  to  their  Jobs. 

Can  we  then  say  that  the  walking  time  at 
noon,  imder  these  circumstances,  bore  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  employees'  oon- 
▼anlence   and   necessity?     Can   we   by   any 
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stretch  of  reasoning  say  that  when  an  em- 
ployee eats  hto  lunch  he  does  so  necessarily 
and  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  hto  employer? 
We  think  not.  Such  reasoning  to  speclo\u 
and  deceptively  beautiful. 

And  since  only  walking  time  for  the  con- 
venience or  necessity  of  the  employer  and 
necessarily  and  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  employer  was  specified  as  the  kind  of 
walking  time  to  be  computed  as  working 
time,  what  more  clarifying  statement  from 
the  Supreme  Court  to  eliminate  the  noon- 
hour  walking  time  can  thto  court  receive? 

HAZASOS    TO    MINEKS    OFFCB    DIFnCaZNT    PICTTTUC 

Plaintiffs  cmitend  that  the  Tennessee  Coal 
and  Jewell  Ridge  cases  govern  the  case  at 
bar.  Well,  let  us  analyze  those  cases  even 
though  the  court  has  never  subscribed  to  the 
thought  that  either  of  them  has  very  much 
in  common  on  the  facts  with  thto  case. 
Miners  going  down  a  mine  shaft,  jumping 
into  a  transport  vehicle  where  at  times  some 
turned  their  ankles  and  others  broke  their 
legs:  crouching  down  so  as  to  avoid  beams, 
heading,  electric  wires,  and  other  incon- 
veniences to  comfort  and  to  life  Itself:  travel- 
ing long  distances  in  the  boweto  of  the  earth, 
with  water  dripping  from  the  sides  and  from 
above:  then  getting  out  and  walking  to  the 
face  of  the  coal  presents  an  entirely  different 
picture  than  visualized  when  one  walks 
through  a  modem  factory,  shielded  and  pro- 
tected from  both  the  heat  and  the  cold,  from 
the  rain  and  the  snow,  from  crossing  railroad 
tracks.  In  the  light  of  day  and  above  the 
earth. 

Yet  In  both  of  these  landmark  cases  no 
compensation  was  granted  for  going  from  the 
time  clock  to  the  shaft.  In  Tennessee  Coal 
the  district  court  Included  above-the-earth 
activities  as  among  the  compensable  items  of 
the  employee,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
versed only  thto  part  of  the  dectolon,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  reinstate  that  element 
of  compensation.  In  fact  the  Supreme  Court 
said,  "these  activities  consume  but  a  few  min- 
utes." Attorneys  for  plaintiffs  suggest  that 
tbe  miners  waived  thto  compensable  Item  but 
under  the  many  dectolons  of  the  courts  on  the 
relationships  between  labor  and  capital,  there 
can  be  no  waiver  of  a  fundamental  right 
(Brooklyn  Savings  Bank  v.  O'Neil  (324  U.  S. 
697.  at  704)),  and  cases  cited. 

Granting  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  a  humanitarian  Instrument,  aimed  at  Im- 
provement of  the  relationship  between  capital 
and  labor,  but  above  all  aimed  to  prevent  ex- 
ploitation of  the  laborer  who  under  dire  te- 
quirement  of  providing  necessities  of  life  tor 
himself  and  his  loved  ones  might  make  any 
kind  of  a  bargain  in  order  to  get  a  Job,  still 
how  can  anybody  claim  that  if  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  the  principles  enumerated  In  either 
the  Tennessee  Coal  or  the  Jewell  Ridge  Co. 
cases,  that  walking  time  of  the  type  and 
amount  Involved  In  this  case  can  be  consid- 
ered as  compensable  In  light  of  the  realities 
of  tbe  industrial  world? 

ALL  OB   MINIMIS 

We  hold,  therefore,  that,  accepting  for  the 
purpose  of  thto  dectolon  the  ttiory  that  the 
Supreme  Court  set  at  least  12  minutes  of 
walking  time  dally  as  not  being  de  minimis. 
It  did  so  with  one,  If  not  two,  restrictions  to 
be  used  In  computing  what  these  12  minutes 
should  cover: 

(A)  That  it  is  only  the  walking  time  to  and 
not  from  the  work  bench;  or 

(B)  In  no  event  can  we  consider  walking 
time  Involved  in  going  to  and  from  lunch  for 
one's  own  convenience  and  necessity,  and 
which  to  not  necessarily  and  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employer  and  hto  business. 

The  maximum  walking  time  under  such 
yardstick  that  can  be  reckoned  In  favor  of  any 
plaintiff  m  thto  case  to  6.2  minutes  dally 
(mold  department). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  intend  to  even  intimate  or  indicate 


what  it  thought  was  de  minimto  in  walking 
time,  it  to  our  opinion  and  we  hold  that  we 
would  not  go  lower  than  12  minutes  as  above 
restricted  (tbe  minority  opinion  Indicates 
that  10  minutes  would  surely  be  de  mlnlmto) 
and  without  setting  any  de  mlnlmto  figure 
herein,  hold  all  the  walking  and  preliminary 
activities  time  consiuned  in  this  case  to  de- 
mlnlmto. 

BEXaOACTl  V  IT  T 

We  go  one  step  further,  and  we  hold  that 
should  w*  be  In  error  In  determining  what 
the  Supreme  Court  meant;  should  It  be  held 
that  the  Supreme  Court  intended  the  walk- 
ing time  to  be  computed  both  ways — morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night — and  that  thto  pyra- 
mided walking  time  being  over  12  minutes 
was  not  de  mlnlmto,  we  then  believe  that  In 
all  fairness  to  thto  defendant  such  a  holding 
would  be  of  a  nature  not  intended  by  either 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  or  Congress, 
and  tbat  It  would  amount  to  an  unfair  and 
unexpected  penalty  against  thto  defendant 
unless  we  took  a  second  step  and  applied  the 
doctrine  of  retroactivity  In  alleviation. 

In  this  particular  case  thto  company  relied 
upon  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  as  admlnto- 
tered  and  Interpreted  by  the  Admlntotrator 
and  the  courts.  A  representative  of  that  de- 
partment checked  on  the  method  of  comput- 
ing time  and  overtime  at  this  plant  In  1939 
and  placed  its  stamp  of  approval  thereon.  If 
the  opinions,  admintotrative  letters,  regula- 
tions, and  decisions  of  our  courts  were  fol- 
lowed this  would  warrsmt  any  Industry,  in- 
cluding thto  defendant,  in  not  computing  less 
than  20  or  25  minutes  a  day.  In  walking  time 
and  preliminary  activities,  as  compensable 
(Tennessee  and  Jewell  Ridge  cases). 

The  doctrine  that  walking  time  and  pre- 
liminary activities  under  some  circumstances 
are  compensable  to  not  new.  But  a  close 
analysto  of  cases  that  have  passed  upon  the 
question  Indicates  that  they  do  not  apply  to 
the  general  field  of  manufacture,  except 
where  the  employee  admittedly  had  to  report 
at  a  certain  hour  or  the  walking  and  prelim- 
inary activities  time  was  considerable  or  sub- 
stantial. 

Never  before  has  any  one  attempted  to 
bring  walking  and  preliminary  activities  time 
consumed  Into  such  a  narrow,  picayuntoh, 
meager  sphere.  Ftirthermore  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Supreme  Court  ever  Intended 
such  an  Interpretation. 

Thto  to  not  the  case  of  a  plant-protection 
man  who  has  to  don  a  uniform,  respond  to 
roll  call,  stand  for  dress  Inspection,  look  for 
hto  assignment,  and  walk  to  hto  post  (Fel- 
low Truck  &  Coach  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Edmondson 
(155  F.  2d  387) ) .  This  Is  not  the  case  of  fire- 
men, who.  In  order  to  relieve  other  firemen, 
had  to  come  In  early  to  be  ready  to  take 
over  {Ballard  v.  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.  (61 
F.  Supp.  995) ) . 

CASE  IS  MANUFACTTmiNO,  DUTEHINC  FROM 
OTHERS 

This  to  an  out-and-out  manufacturing  case, 
differentiated  from  coal  mines  and  other 
specific  types,  and  what  applies  here  may 
later  be  held  to  apply  to  Industry  In  gen- 
eral. And  thto  court  takes  the  position  that 
since  the  question  of  retroactivity  was  never 
ratoed  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  any  time, 
we  have  the  duty  of  passing  upon  that  ques- 
tion here  in  conformity  with  the  opinion 
and  Judgment  of  thto  court  as  according  to 
right  and  Justice  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  (See  mandate.)  (See  also  12  Cye. 
Fed.  Procedure  621.) 

Time  and  time  again  It  has  been  held  that 
the  regulations  of  the  admlntotrator,  hto 
opinions,  his  letters,  shovQd  carry  great 
weight,  United  States  v.  American  Trucking 
Association,  Inc.  (310  U.  S.  549) ;  JeweU  Ridge 
Coal  Corp.  v.  Local  6167  UMWA  (supra),  and 
applying  that  nile  to  tbe  case  at  bar  the 
plaintiffs  cannot  recover.  Any  change  In 
walking  and  preliminary  activities  times  to 


below  20  or  25  minutes  dally,  adding  the  two 
together  and  counting  walking  time  as  tbe 
time  consiuned  going  to  work  In  the  morning, 
going  to  and  returning  from  limch,  and  then 
after  work,  would,  we  believe,  call  for  a 
holding  by  thto  court  tbat  such  new  figure 
should  apply  only  prospectively  as  a  guide  to 
Industry,  not  retroactively  as  an  unfair  bur- 
den. Custom  and  usage  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

All  employers  who  were  not  even  vaguely 
abiding  by  the  Admlntotrator's  previous  rtil- 
Ings  could  and  should  be  held  retroactively. 
But  under  no  circumstances  do  we  believe 
that  thto  defendant  should  be  placed  In  tbat 
category.  Not  only  thto  defendant  but  the 
manufacturing  Industry  in  general  should 
alwa3rs  be  able  to  rely  upon  those  who  must 
admlntoter  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
until  the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken,  and  any 
change  should  put  industry  automatically 
on  warning  for  the  future.  One  should  be 
protected  for  past  acts  done  in  good  faith. 
Otherwise  there  can  t>e  no  stability  In  an 
industrial  world  when  tomorrow  may  see 
some  new  interpretation  of  the  workweek 
that  would  disrupt  our  entire  economic 
structure. 

We  grant  that  the  scope  and  effect  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  thto  case  has  been 
dtotorted  beyond  recognition,  but  even  here, 
when  In  our  opinion  a  holding  to  the  con- 
trary would  not  be  calamitous,  we  still  be- 
lieve that  the  doctrine  of  retroactivity  should 
be  applied. 

Thto  court  in  Anuchick  v.  Trans-American 
Freight  Lines,  Inc.  (46  F.  Supp.  861,  at  pp. 
866  and  867).  in  construing  thto  very  same 
act  but  on  a  different  point,  said: 

"In  the  light  of  thto  history  it  would  l>e 
manifestly  unfair  to  expect  a  businessman 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  what  these  two 
laws  meant  when  read  together,  under 
pain  of  heavy  penalty  if  he  didn't  guess 
right.     •     •     • 

"But  where  a  group  of  men  have  made 
the  laborious  efforts  that  defendant  and  its 
competitors  have  to  find  out  where  they 
stand  on  these  two  laws  it  must  be  readily 
agreed  that  they  should  not  be  made  to  pay 
a  penalty  before  the  law  was  properly 
interpreted.     •     •     • 

"How  can  we  legally  or  equitably  enforce 
a  penalty  for  failure  to  conform  with  a 
statutory  mandate  when  the  nature  of  one's 
duty  to  not  disclosed  by  the  act  itself?" 

CONSTmmON  INnilNCEMENT  CITSO  IN  EAIUIOAD 
CASE 

See  also  Great  Northern  RaUvMy  Co.  V. 
Sunburst  Co.  (287  U.  S.  356) ,  where  the  cotut 
said: 

"This  to  a  case  where  a  court  has  refuMd 
to  make  Its  ruling  retroactive,  and  the  novel 
stand  to  taken  that  the  Constitution  of  tha 
United  States  to  Infringed  by  the  refusal. 

"We  think  the  Federal  Constitution  has 
no  voice  upon  the  subject.  A  State  li;i  de- 
fining the  limits  of  adherence  to  precedent 
may  make  a  choice  for  itself  between  the 
principle  of  forward  c^ratlon  and  tbat  of 
relation  backward.  It  may  say  that  deci- 
sions of  its  highest  court,  though  later  over- 
ruled, are  law  nonetheless  for  intermediate 
transactions.  Indeed  there  are  cases  inti- 
mating, too  broadly,  tbat  It  must  give  them 
that  effect;  but  never  has  doubt  been  ex- 
pressed that  It  may  so  treat  them  If  It  pleaaea. 
whenever  Injustice  or  hardship  will  thereby 
be  averted." 

See  also  Judge  (now  Chief  Justice)  Vin- 
son's opinion  In  Warring  v.  Colpeys  (122  P. 
(2)  n..  642). 

OTHCK   CLAIMS 

While  defendent  contends  tbat  plaintiffs 
cannot  recover  in  thto  case  for  the  reason 
that  m  the  original  suit  they  were  not  seek- 
ing compensation  lor  time  consumed  in  walk- 
ing or  preliminary  activities,  it  to  suAcient 
for  thto  oourt  to  know  tbat  thto  point 
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«tt4ntion. 
opm- 
toucb 
defendant 
81  Kb  aa 


HWrj 


prerloualy    adTanced    before    the    Bifpreme 
court  and  then  remanded  to  our 

In  view  of  our  previous  flndtags  anc 
Ion  we  do  not  deem  It  necessary  to 
upon  other  reasons  advanced  by 
why  platntUfs  should  not  recover 
oflMtting  against  any  plaintiff's  wa 
the  amount  of  time  used  by  employeei 
to  the  wash  room,  or  for  other  perscnt  I 
suits,  nor  the  claim  that  a  bonus  re«dl 
as  a  gift  at  Christmas  or  for 

damacea.     Mor  can 
claim   of   plaintiffs 
se  Court  meant  that  all  walkli^ 
a  minutes  a  day  or  all  preUmln 
Uvttiea  that  contributed  In  any  way 
benefit    of    the    employer    Is    conpefaaable 
We  believe  that  if  the  Supreme  Oourt[meant 
this  It  would  have  said  so. 


vacati  ax 


thit 


amicraD  to  abidc  bt  cotnrr's  maj  roan 

We  coBchitfe  this  oplni<m  by  tnacr  tnf 
unusual  observation:  but  chance  ha^ 
this  an  unusual  cause.    We  have,  of 
endeavored  to  abide  by  the  mandate 
Supreme  Court  and  we  are  not 
of  the  astonishment  set  out  in  its 
that  our  decision  be  made  In  light 
renUttaa  at  the  industrial  world.    In 
nectlon  we  have  not  considered 
seemingly   believe   that   the  wor 
entitled  only  to  what  has  often  been 
"the  crumbs  from  the  table":  nor 
considered    the    equally    abhorrent 
of  others  who  would  seek  by  tbeir 
interpretation  of  what  the  Supreme 
said  in  this  case  to  further  widen 
between  capital  and  labor.  We  ought 
in  mind  always  that  we  are  in  great 
industrial  nation  where  very  recent 
production  and  fair  relations  bet 
tal  and  labor  served  us  so  well;  that  w« 
look  upon  labor  and  industry  as  a  tea  n 
Ing  in  the  same  direction,  or  as  busbi  nd 
wile  where  the  give  or  the  take  is  no : 
one  side. 

We  beUere  that  "in  light  at  the 
of  the  industrial  world"  means  that 
clalon   should,   if   consistent    with 
In  promoting  accord  and  not  indtihg 
cord,  and  that  we  shotiid  treat  industry 
while  granting  labor  all  its  rights. 
licve  that  "in  Ught  ot  the  realities 
industrial  world"  means  that  without 
there  would   be  no  Industry,  and 
industry  there  can  be  no  labor. 

It  was  the  Ught  of  all  the  realltieJ  of  the 
industrial  world,  not  only  part,  that  we  have 
attempted  to  decide  this  case. 
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COIVCLOSION 

We  cannot,  however,  reach  our 
slon  without  expressing  some  regrets 
original   plaintiffs.     Our  recent 
have  proven  to  os  that  when  these 
ees  claimed  they  were  actually  wor^ng 
prodxiclng   pottery   before   7   o'clock 
morning   and    1    o'clock   in   the 
"jumping   the  gun."   and   not 
extra  time  counted  in  their  workweek, 
were  telling  the  truth.     We  believed  it 
we  believe  it  now;  but  the  master 
foxmd   otherwise,   and   under   the   r^lea 
must  follow  the  master's  findings. 

Let  us  not  be  understood 
all  portal-to-portal  suits  should  be 
There  may  be.  and  perhaps  are, 
stanees  wb«e  walking  and  the  prel. 
activities    time    consumed    is    of 
MDonnt  as  to  call  for  compensation 
rker  is  not  now  tecelving.    But  thl  i 
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Four  years  ago  we  held  that 
samed  In  walking  and  prellnUnary 
in  this  caae  was   not  substantial 
inaignlflrant  to  be  considered. 

A  Judgment  consistent  with  this 
be  stihmlttcd  foe  our  signatun , 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  Nrw  Toax 
IN  THX  HOUSX  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  12. 1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  I^peaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remiirks  In 
the  RrcoRD,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Hartford  Courant  of 
February  10. 1947: 

MOaAL  PIBKB  tJn  OTKATION 

Repreeentatlve  W.  STsatmo  Colx.  of  New 
York,  holds  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
young  people  go  astray,  If  not  the  main  rea- 
son. Is  that  they  do  not  properly  understand 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  In  the  field  of 
human  relations.  He  would  strengthen  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  Nation  by  providing  in- 
stnKtlon  in  the  public  schools  in  morals, 
temperance,  and  good  citizenship.  To  thst 
end  Ifr.  Coue  would  establish  a  Federal  Board 
for  Character  Education,  and  appropriate 
•5,000.000  to  be  distributed  among  the  SUtce 
to  provide  progranu  in  character  education 
that  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Washing- 
ton agency. 

Educational  authorities  may  be  expected  to 
protest  that  schools  are  developing  character. 
But  there  Is  more  than  a  modicum  of  Justice 
In  the  charge  by  Mr.  iUyL*.  who  besides  being 
a  trustee  of  Colgate  Unlvei^lty  has  long  been 
interested  in  many  phases  of  problems  con- 
cerning education.  Were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
tressing record  of  crime  among  youth,  for  the 
prevalence  of  delinquency  and  for  many 
concrete  acts  such  as  -.he  picketing  by  Brook- 
lyn high-school  children  of  the  hearings  on 
the  Oraxiano  bribe  charge.  Ifr.  Colx's  com- 
plaint might  be  summarily  dismissed.  No 
matter  how  generouiily  the  boxer  Grazlano 
has  been  with  his  sv.pport  of  athletics  r.nd 
playground  facilities,  picketing  on  his  behalf 
reveals  gross  inability  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  the  field  of 
human  behavior. 

In  a  letter  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  Pebrxiary  2  Dr.  Helen  If.  IfacCadden  se- 
verely criticized  education's  failure  to  build 
character.  With  a  Jujitlfiable  pat  on  the  back 
for  those  few  teachers  who  have  attempted 
"to  instill  moral  principles  and  to  demand 
responsible  good  conduct  from  their  pupils" 
despite  the  attitude  of  higher  edticational 
authorities.  Dr.  MacCadden  blasted  "prevail- 
ing educational  philosophies"  that  have  dis- 
placed "the  old-fashioned  meter  of  moral 
Judgment"  with  the  teaching  that  all  be- 
havior is  relative  and  "contingent  upon  cir- 
cumstances beyond  tlie  individual's  control." 
Instead  of  emphasizing  that  we  must  be  the 
guardians  of  "ethical  cultural,  and  religious 
traditions  that  are  our  richest  heritage,"  Dr. 
MacCadden  asserts,  the  so-called  prt^ressive 
educators  have  been  stressing  a  'determi- 
nistic, materialistic  version  of  social  srudlcs.** 
And  other  media  of  public -opinion  formation 
such  as  radio  and  motion  pictures,  according 
to  Dr.  MacCadden,  must  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  "the  negiition  of  moral  values." 

P^haps  Dr.  MacCa<}den  has  been  too  gen- 
erous with  her  "pouring  it  on."  Yet  we  can- 
not escape  the  record  of  crime,  delinquency, 
and  materialism  that  is  America's  today. 
Nor  can  we  lead  the  world  to  a  higher  level 
without  realizing,  as  the  Rev.  Joseph  T. 
O'Callahan.  of  H<dy  Cross  College,  put  it  said 
last  Sunday,  "the  impcntance  of  spiritual  and 
religious  values."  With  full  JustlAcation. 
Matthew  Arnold  wrote  of  the  modern  world 
as  "a  darkling  plain    •     •     •     where  igno- 

it  annlM  clash  by  nlgbt."    The  lack  is  not 


of  knowledge  of  things  and  of  science,  but  of 
moral  values,  and  of  how  to  translate  them 
effectively  into  building  national  character 
and  international  peace. 

Imperative  as  is  the  need  for  "haracter 
building  all  the  way  from  the  primary  grades 
through  colleges  and  into  the  hard  school  of 
experience,  we  are  imable  to  subscribe  to 
Representative  Colx'b  proposition  of  Federal 
aKL  It  does  not  contain  the  answer.  The 
iMponsibillty  that  he  would  Imposs  on  this 
new  agency  rests  upon  all  educators  at  all 
levels.  It  cannot  be  made  effective  by  the 
impoattlon  of  a  superstructure.  In  these  days 
when  those  In  pul>Uc  education  are  demand- 
ing larger  monetary  returns  for  their  efforts 
the  public  has  the  opportunity,  yes  the  re- 
sponsibility, of  insisting  on  a  fair  return  on 
Its  investment.  Higher  salaries  may  attract 
better  material  to  the  teaching  profeMton. 
But  even  s\ich  a  potential  reservoir  for  char- 
acter building  can  be  nullified  by  those  edu- 
cators who  in  the  past  20  years  or  so  have 
stamped  diplomas  with  dollar  signs  rather 
than  with  the  intangible  elements  that  con- 
stitute solid  character. 


UnhrcTMl  Military  TrmiBiBf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  Nrw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  12. 1947 

Mr.   ANDREWS   of   New   York.    Mr. 

Si)eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marics  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letters: 

PauDKMVuxs,  Mich.,  FehrtMry  5,  1947. 
Chauimam.  Hotras  AsMzo  SxBvicKS  CoMMrmx, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbax  Sn:  I  am  en'<losing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  my  son  that  will  uach  him  on  bis  seven- 
teenth birthday,  God  willing  that  he  sees 
that  day.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  proficient 
in  the  iise  of  the  English  language.  All  that 
I  ask  is  that  you  give  the  thought  behind 
this  letter  due  consideration,  and  if  you  see 
something  that  you  and  your  colleagues  on 
the  committee  have  overlooked,  please  bring 
it  to  their  attention.  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  send 
this  to  you  so  that  future  Americans  will 
have  both  sides  of  tue  case  presented  for 
them. 

Yours  very  tnily, 

Ralfh  W.  TtsaxB. 

PxaavAXT  5.  1947, 
Dkax  Douglas:  Today,  as  you  are  approach- 
ing the  ripe  old  age  of  S  years,  our  country  is 
in  the  throes  of  many  perplexing  problems 
which  will  directly  affect  you  and  your  two 
younger  sisters.  Unlike  the  generation  which 
preceded  mine  I  am  going  to  join  my  genera- 
tion and  attempt  to  steer  you  aroiuid  the 
pitfalls  we  encountered.  As  I  see  it  today 
we  are  headed  for  World  War  III.  although  I 
believe  we  can  avoid  it.  Until  peace  of  some 
degree  is  assured  the  world  through  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  of  America  mtist  remain  strong.  One 
way  of  maintaining  our  strength  is  to  have 
universal  military  training  for  our  youth  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  all  that  happened  after  World  War  I  and 
the  events  leading  up  to  World  War  II  for, 
by  the  time  you  have  read  this,  you  will  have 
sttidled  these  subjects  in  your  history  books. 
You  will  be  sitting  in  Judgment  of  the  gen- 
eration of  my  mother  and  my  father.    I  am 
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supporting  universal  military  training  as  a 
program  for  you,  my  son,  so  that  your  chil- 
dren will  not  have  fotud  my  generation  lax 
In  regards  to  its  duties  to  you.  There  are  a 
large  group  of  my  generation  that  are  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  their  forebears.  I  be- 
lieve they  can  be  awakened  if  approached 
with  sound  logic. 

Unlike  otir  two  past  wars  of  commercial- 
Ism,  ws  are  faced  today  with  a  futtue  politi- 
cal war.  There  are  two  dominant  pcdltlcal 
beliefs  abroad  today.  Our  belief  in  what  wa 
tend  to  call  democracy  is  faced  by  what  some 
of  our  "world  periUsts"  call  the  "red  menace" 
or  better  known  as  communism.  There  are 
many  harsh  dlflerenoes  In  the  two  ways  of 
life.  They  are  alike  in  that  they  are  based 
on  the  material  things  of  life  Bach  belief 
Is  backed  by  large  matarlal  resources  either 
in  a  finished  sUte  or  In  raw  deposits.  For 
the  foregoing  reason  oxir  chances  of  averting 
World  War  III  are  good.  PoliUcel  thinking, 
given  plenty  of  time,  between  two  ways  of 
life  can  be  amalgamated.  The  best  inten- 
tions of  men  often  go  awry  however.  For 
this  reason  we  must  maintain  our  military 
strength  until  definite  means  of  assurance  to 
world  peace  are  presented  to  us  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

On  December  7,  1041,  shortly  before  you 
were  born,  my  generation  was  sharply 
awakened  to  their  duties  of  citizenship. 
Perhaps,  it  is  in  the  realm  of  theory,  if  we 
had  been  trained  in  certain  duties  of  citi- 
zenship,  such  as  death  for  certain  ways  of 
life,  we  would  have  taken  keener  interest 
in  our  role  in  the  world  before  World  War  n. 
Who  knows,  we  may  have  staved  off  that 
catastrophe?  When  you  study  at  prepared- 
ness you  face  the  ix)sslbllities  of  death  with- 
out end.  A  thinking  people  will  try  to 
avert  such  an  eventuality,  but  at  the  same 
time  will  be  placed  in  a  position  to  best  pro- 
tect their  country  from  such  a  possibility. 
Self-discipline  and  teamwork  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  throtigh  military  education.  We 
cf>  see  the  break-down  of  this  duty  of  citi- 
zenship In  our  strikes  against  the  citizenry 
today  by  both  labor  and  management.  I  do 
not  say  this  will  get  away  from  such  strife, 
but  that  when  it  comes  there  will  be  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  getting  their  heads  together. 
Racial  problems  will  be  negligible  as  each 
person  and  peoples  will  find  that  one  de- 
pends on  another,  with  certain  work  for  each. 
Efficiency  and  harmony  cannot  come  from 
one  person  or  peoples  infringing  on  an- 
other's rights  or  labor.  Each  has  certain 
qualities  and  talents  to  offer  that  are  neces- 
sary to  a  democracy.  Regimentation  would 
be  the  word  thrown  by  the  word  perlllsts 
on  the  foregoing,  but  such  a  state  cannot 
be  Implemented  by  a  year's  education  over 
a  small  span  of  civilization's  life. 

Much  of  our  thinking  along  these  lines 
today  Is  not  aggressive  enough.  The  mythi- 
cal thinking  that  European  and  the  World 
Wars  were  caused  by  compulsory  military 
training,  which  Is  far  different  than  our 
thinking  of  universal  training.  Is  cowardly. 
This  thinking  is  advanced  by  those  who  want 
tr  evade  the  fundamental  issues  underlying 
the  last  two  wars,  or  are  slackers  amongst 
otir  citizenry.  Even  if  you  would  want  to 
accept  such  t3rpe  of  thinking,  let  us  put  It 
in  reverse  retrospect.  Would  there  have  been 
the  last  two  wars  If  we  had  been  able  to 
b'>ek  up  our  moral  Ideals? 

Last  but  not  least,  my  son,  the  last  two 
generations  were  not  ready  for  war.  If  war 
is  inevitable.  Nor  were  they  ready  for  peace 
when  it  came  Universal  training  is  actu- 
ally a  catise-and-effect  training.  It  teaches 
you  to  prepare  for  the  cause  and  at  the  same 
time  looks  forward  to  preparedness  for  the 
effect. 

I  am  for  universal  training,  you  see,  my 
son — for  what  I  believe  is  for  your  benefit. 
You  are  headed  for  manhood  In  a  vibrant 


world.    World  War  n  saw  women  volunteer 
for  military  service.     In  another  war  they 
will  be  drafted.    I  hope  that  this  does  not 
face  your  sisters. 
With  my  face  to  your  future,  and  with  love. 

Dad. 


N^Mratka't  Place  in  RcclaBttioB't 
Missouri  Baud  Pr«gra« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NKBKASKA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  CH'  REPRBBBNTATTVBS 
Monday.  February  3. 1947 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
excerpts  from  an  address  by  Goodrich 
W.  Lineweaver,  Director  of  the  Branch 
of  Operation  and  Maintenance,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Washington,  D.  C.  be- 
fore the  Nebraska  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion at  Lincoln,  Nebr..  on  January  13, 
1947.  The  Nebraska  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation is  an  organization  formed  several 
years  ago  to  bring  home  to  the  people  of 
Nebraska  the  importance  of  water  con- 
servation for  irrigation  and  incidental 
hydroelectric  power  production. 

The  association  has  performed  yeo- 
man service  in  arousing  interest  among 
Nebraskans,  who  are  coming  to  under- 
stand that  only  through  irrigation  can 
the  arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the  State 
cope  with  future  drought.  The  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  ex- 
tending irrigation  in  Nebraska  in  con- 
nection with  the  Missouri  Basin  develop- 
ment has  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  State.  Our  only  complaint  is  that 
the  work  is  not  going  forward  fast 
enough.  That  may  be  partly  the  fault 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  partly 
due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  funds  for 
construction  purposes.  Whatever  the 
reason  for  delay  is,  I  hope  to  see  the 
cause  removed  and  more  rapid  progress 
made  on  the  construction  of  such  works 
as  Enders  Dam,  of  the  Frenchman - 
Cambridge  project,  for  which  a  contract 
has  been  let. 

Mr.  Lineweaver's  remarks  in  part  are 
as  follows: 

In  coming  to  Lincoln  today  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nebraska  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation to  the  important  place  youi  State 
has  in  the  Eightieth  Congress,  especially 
In  connection  with  the  Federal  reclamation 
program,  and  I  am  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
cooperation  and  interest  your  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  taking  in  the  extension 
of  irrigation  and  other  reclamation  activi- 
ties through  the  Missouri  Basin  project 
which  means  so  much  to  Nebraska.  The  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  the  district 
In  which  Lincoln  is  located,  Hon.  Carl  T. 
CmTis,  Lb  a  member  of  the  powerful  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  but  finds  time  to  take 
a  lively  Interest  in  reclamation.  Your  senior 
Senator,  Hon.  Hugh  Btttles,  \b  chairman  of 
the  important  Senate  Public  Lands  Commit- 
tee, which  deals  with  reclamation  and  irri- 
gation activities.  Senator  Kznnith  Whesht 
is  chairman  of  the  highly  influential  Interior 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Gcnnmittee.  Representative  A.  L.  Mnxxi  Is 
an  active  member  of  the  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee  of  the  House  Publio 


Lands  Committee.  Representatives  Bvmrt 
and  Stetan  frequently  express  interest  in  th« 
reclamation  program. 

In  speaking  to  you  about  the  Missouri 
Basin  project  and  how  Nebraska  fits  into  the 
plans  for  putting  its  vast  water  resources  to 
work.  I  am  making  a  request.  It  is  this: 
Let's  take  off  the  rose-colored  glasses  and 
look  at  things  reallsticaUy.  And  that  might 
apply  also  to  any  who  might  be  wearing  dark, 
smoke-colored  glasses.  Let's  take  them  off, 
too,  and  get  rid  of  our  double- jointed  vision. 
For  we  want,  atwve  all,  to  look  at  things 
deaiiy.  Then  we  can  see  the  basic  factors 
In  sharp  focus.  I  want  to  eaU  attention  to 
two  of  these  factors.  First,  to  be  practical, 
we  agree  that  the  ideal  climatic  growing 
conditions  and  high  prices  we  have  had 
dtiring  the  war  will  not  continue  indefinitely. 
Second,  the  path  ahead  for  the  Missouri 
Basin  project  is  one  that  will  require  th«  full 
co<^>eration  of  the  pe(^>ls  of  ths  entire 
region 

The  farmers  of  the  Missouri  Basin  have 
had  the  best  crop  years  in  history  and  the 
prices  received  have  dimmed  the  recoUectlon 
of  the  drought  and  depression  of  the  '30'S. 
Consequently,  many  areas  are  somewhat  in- 
different about  irrigation,  and  the  Job  of 
the  leaders  of  every  State  is  to  remind  the 
people  that  the  years  of  plenty  wiU  be  fol- 
lowed by  periods  when  water  conservation 
and  irrigation  will  be  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  of  the  Missouri  Basin. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  prepared  to 
do  its  part.  Our  program  for  the  next  6 
years  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  on  the  Reclamation  ir- 
rigation, power,  flood  control,  and  related 
features  of  the  Missouri  Basin  project. 
Realization  of  this  program  depends  on  ap- 
propriations for  construction  and  those  ap- 
propriations depend  on  the  understanding 
the  Congress  has  of  the  need  for  and  Im- 
portance of  the  Missouri  Basin  project. 

Nebraska  han  a  major  place  in  the  Bureau's 
program  for  tlie  Missouri  Basin.  I  am  glad 
to  advise  you  that  the  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  Enders  Dam  of  the  Frenchman- 
Cambridge  prcpect  on  the  Republican  River 
has  been  executed.  The  contracUx'  Is  pre- 
paring to  malie  the  dirt  fly.  and  this  key 
facility  wiU  serve  not  only  tot  irrigation  but 
to  aid  in  retsxding  floods  like  that  which 
snuffed  out  112  lives  in  the  Republican  Val- 
ley in  1934. 

The  factors  that  relate  to  drouth  protec- 
tion and  the  futiu-e  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
project  tie  tot^ether,  but  are  dependent  on 
the  cooperation  of  the  people.  It's  a  long 
loop,  but  one  definitely  is  connected  with  the 
other  Let's  pick  up  the  thread  at  the  point 
where  it  first  started  to  ravel. 

People  have  tieen  talking  about  putting 
the  Missouri  River  to  work  ever  since  Maj. 
John  Wesley  Powell  made  his  great  speech  on 
water  conservation  before  the  North  Dakota 
Constitutional  Convention  back  In  1880.  But 
no  one  got  around  to  doing  mvich  about  It 
untU  the  black  years  of  drouth  which  came 
in  the  1930'8.  At  that  time.  In  the  emer- 
gency, it  was  too  late  to  do  much  about  water 
conservation  iind  utilization,  so  the  Govern- 
ment concentrated  on  doling  out  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  stricken  farmers.  And  even 
that  did  not  save  a  lot  of  them.  Nebraska 
lost  a  sixth  of  its  farm  operators  between 
1930  and  1940.  Those  were  bitter  years  in- 
deed. 

But  out  of  them  came  the  Incentive  to 
really  do  something  to  cotinteract  the  re- 
ciurent  drouth  hazards.  And  at  the  same 
time,  the  idea  grew  that  something  might 
also  be  done  to  protect  against  the  almost 
yearly  flood  damage  of  the  Missouri.  The 
multiple-purpose  Missouri  Basin  project  Is 
the  result.  This  comprehensive  plan,  cul- 
minating preliminary  work  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  was 
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West.  Tliey  set  a  pnttem  of  water  eonserra- 
tlon  and  use  which  has  been  a  bulwark  of 
western  agriculture.  Prom  tbe  time  the  first 
ditches  were  dug  and  dams  built  most  recla- 
matloD  projects  have  been  stablliaed  oases  in 
a  fluctuating  agrtcu:;t\iral  economy  otherwise 
governed  pretty  much  by  the  upe  and  downs 
of  the  weather. 

Your  own  North  Platte  project  and  other 
developmenU  along  the  North  Platte  River 
can  again  be  used  as  examples.  Prom  the 
time  the  first  water  became  available  on  tbe 
North  Platte  pro)e<:t  It  has  been  a  steady 
and  consistent  pioducer  of  agrlc\iltural 
wealth.  With  the  ether  developments  along 
the  North  Platte  River  it  has  eliminated 
danger  of  floods  and  has  made  the  Platte, 
which  bisects  your  State,  one  of  the  "work- 
Ingest"  rivers  \n  the  coimtry.  But  today  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new,  modem  era 
In  pioneering— pioneering  this  time  In  the 
control  and  harnessing  of  rivers  In  an  en- 
tire drainage  basin. 

Alcmg  your  eastern  border  flows  the  Mis- 
souri, one  of  the  great  rivers  of  America. 
Within  i'j  watershed  la  more  than  one-sixth 
of  the  geographical  area  of  the  United  States. 
Strangely  enough,  although  It  drains  an  area 
she  and  a  half  times  the  slse  of  Nebraska, 
your  State  is  the  ordy  one  completely  within 
Its  boundaries.  This  in  itself  is  not  signifi- 
cant, but  it  is  typical  of  the  Importance  of 
tbe  Missouri  Basin  project  to  Nebraska  and 
the  key  position  tbe  State  holds  In  its  com- 
pletion. It  Is  not  exaggerating  to  say  that 
the  Missouri  Basin  project  will  affect  vir- 
tually every  resident  of  Nebraska  In  one  way 
or  another. 

Tbe  pattom  has  been  laid.  Future  prog- 
ress Is  up  to  the  Congress,  which  controls 
approprlatlona.  and  to  you  people  out  on 
tbe  firing  line,  do^/n  In  tbe  grass  roots  of 
reclamation,  who  must  make  known  what 
you  want.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
poees  to  be  ready,  b\it  we  each  have  a  distinct 
task  to  do.  and  each  task  is  complementary 
to  tbe  other.  There  can  be  no  real  progress 
vmleas  we  work  together  In  Its  achievement. 

For  one  thing,  in  order  to  initiate  construc- 
tion of  other  units  authorised  by  Congress,  a 
prime  requirement  is  repayment  arrange- 
n^nts  for  that  share  of  the  coste  chargeable 
to  irrigation.  Congress  will  not  appropriate 
millions  of  dollars  for  construction  of  the 
various  units  of  tt,e  Missouri  Basin  project 
nor  win  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approve 
start  of  stKh  con»troctlon  unless  there  Is 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  willingness  of 
tbe  water-users  to  repay  their  share  ctf  con- 
struction costs.  Your  continued  active  en- 
dorsement will  help  speed  this  essential  step. 
But  that  support  must  be  given;  not  only  by 
you,  but  by  those  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
your  State. 

A  m«Jor  educational  task  for  each  Missouri 
Basin  State  Is  to  let  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
know  of  yoxir  convictions  as  to  the  Import- 
ance of  the  MlLs^url  Basin  development. 
The  last  and  the  South  and  the  Par  West 
must  apfffcciate  that  the  Missouri  Basin 
project  Is  vital  to  the  Ration  as  a  whole  and 
that  the  appro]»iatlcm  of  funds  for  project 
construction  is  in  tbe  national  Interest.  I 
caimot  too  strongly  urge  you  to  accelerate 
the  effective  work  you  have  started  ha  cap- 
turing national  attention  and  national  sup- 
port. 

Getting  back  to  repayment  of  construction 
costs,  a  major  factor  to  be  considered  in 
vrorklng  out  arrangements  is  tbe  Increased 
cost  resulting  from  wartime  c<mdltlons.  For 
ezan4>le,  on  the  Frenchman-Cambridge  unit, 
construction  costs  have  Increased  about  50 
percent  over  the  1940  estimate.  I  vrant  to 
extend  a  pat  on  tha  back  to  the  directors  of 
the  Frenchman-Cambridge  district  for  the 
forthright  manner  in  which  they  met  this 
Increase.  They  vot>Jd  last  July  to  enlarge  the 
repayment  obligation  at  the  district  to  re- 
flect this  added  c<36t.  This  action  cleared 
the  way  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 


i4>prove  the  letting  of  construction  contracts, 
of  which  the  Enders  Dam  was  the  first.  In 
the  meantime,  the  repayment  arrangements 
are  being  negotiated  on  the  increased  cost. 
This  Is  a  sample  of  positive  action  that  can 
be  reported  to  the  Congress  as  a  definite  In- 
dication ot  the  faith  of  the  people  directly 
concerned  in  the  Missotirl  Basin  project  and 
their  determination  to  proceed  despite  the 
Increased  coet  of  construction. 

Repayment  of  these  increased  costs  brings 
me  to  another  important  subject  particu- 
larly appllci  ble  at  this  time  to  tbe  Missouri 
Basin  project,  to  which  I  bave  already  re- 
ferred. This  Is  the  new  type  of  combination 
water  service  and  repayment  contract  which 
is  being  Introduced  in  negotiations  with  wa- 
ter users  on  the  Frenchman-Cambridge  unit 
and  also  the  Heart  River  unit  in  North  Da- 
kota. Under  this  proposed  contract,  the  wa- 
ter users  agree  to  repay  the  distributions  sys- 
tem construction  cost  as  Increased  by  higher 
labor  and  material  costs.  However,  the  rate 
of  repayment  Is  based  on  the  repayment 
ability  of  the  water  users.  This  ability  In 
turn  is  determined  by  application  of  realistic 
analyses  of  agricultural  and  economic  fac- 
tors m  each  area.  In  addition,  in  return  for 
the  delivery  of  water  to  the  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts the  water  users  also  agree  to  pay  a 
water-service  charge  which  will  contain  a 
construction  component  consistent  with  the 
increased  cost  of  the  water-supply  works. 

These  contracts,  in  conformance  with  poli- 
cies initiated  by  the  Congress,  are  designed 
to  recover  the  proportionate  ahare  of  con- 
struction costs  which  are  of  direct  benefit 
to  the  water- users.  On  the  basis  of  the  orig- 
inal authorization  of  the  Mlssoxu-l  Basin 
project.  Irrigators  are  to  repay  about  23  per- 
cent of  the  costs. 

This  dlsctisslon  of  the  repayment  program 
for  such  far-reaching  developments  as  the 
Missouri  Basin  project  raises  another  ques- 
tion of  major  policy  In  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram— a  question  which  calls  for  a  complete 
reexamination  of  the  laws  governing  opera- 
tion of  th(s  reclamation  program.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  is  in  the  business  of 
btilldlng  projects  to  serve  the  people — all  the 
people.  In  Nebraska  it  can  best  serve  by 
providing  a  stabilized,  secure,  agrlctiltural 
foundation  on  which  to  buUd  your  economy. 

Here  in  Nebraska,  rainfall  is  In  the  In- 
between  class.  There  is  far  mwe  rain  than 
In  acme  ol  the  more  western  areas — which. 
Incidentally,  through  Irrigaiion.  are  also 
among  the  most  profitable  agriculturally— 
and  much  leas  than  In  tbe  eastern  areas. 
from  the  Mississippi  River  on  to  the  Atlantic. 
But  weather  and  rainfall  are  quite  variable. 
IrrigaUon  already  has  stabilized  large  sec- 
tions of  the  Nebraaka  agriculture.  Let's  go 
back  again  to  the  North  Platte  project,  with 
which  I  am  familiar  because  It  is  a  Federal 
reclamation  development,  for  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  effect  of  irrigation  during  the 
last  decade  of  upe  and  downs  caused  by 
weather  and  price  cluinges. 

During  the  bottom  year  of  agrlculttiral 
prices — 1933 — gross  Income  from  farm  crops 
In  Nebraska  was  $42,832,000.  In  1933,  Ne- 
braska gross  crop  values  went  to  $62,446,000. 
The  big  drought  hit  Nebraska  and  the  Great 
Plains  States  in  1934.  Gross  Income  from 
crop  production  In  this  Sute  dropped  to 
$21,082,000.  Two-thirds  of  the  previous 
year's  income  went  up  In  dust.  It  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  our  economy.  With  18S6, 
there  began  a  tdow  climb  upward,  and  it  was 
not  until  1937  that  the  1933  level  was  reached. 
And  then.  In  1938.  another  drought  sliced  the 
gross  farm-crop  income  by  25  percent,  and  It 
was  not  until  Just  before  the  war  that  Income 
again  reached  the  1933  level. 

That  Is  the  plcturs  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 
In  the  same  period,  what  was  happening  on 
the  North  Platte  project?  Of  tbe  $43,000,000 
crop  Income  of  the  State  in  1932,  the  North 
Platte  project  contributed  $3,000,000.  or, 
roughly,  7  percent.    In  1933,  the  North  Platte 
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income  Jumped  60  percent,  to  $4,790,000, 
compared  with  the  State  as  a  whole,  which 
gained  50  percent.  In  1934.  the  North  Platte 
project  dropped  about  3  percent,  to  $4,651.- 
000.  This  was  the  year  of  the  big  drought, 
remember,  when  the  State  as  a  whole  lost 
66%  percent  of  Its  gross  farm-crop  Income 
of  the  previous  year.  Almost  one-fifth  of 
Nebraska's  whole  crop  value  came  from  tbe 
North  Platte  project.  And  that  was  the  low 
point  for  the  North  Platte  project.  Thus,  the 
North  Platte  project  dropped  below  the  1933 
level  only  once  In  the  turbulent  thirties, 
while  State  agricultural  Income  as  a  whole 
took  most  of  tbe  decade  to  fight  Its  way  out 
of  the  1934  drought  and  depression. 

The  ultimate  plan  for  the  Missouri  Basin 
looks  to  the  transformation  by  Irrigation  of 
more  than  5.000,000  acres  of  range  and  dry 
lands  Into  6,000,000  acres  of  this  same  kind 
of  solid,  steady,  wealth-producing  land. 

The  cash  value  of  crops  to  be  produced 
under  Irrigation  will  Increase  $130,000,000, 
even  if  based  on  prewar  prices.  Add  to  this 
the  tremendous  value  of  a  stabilized  live- 
stock-feeder Industry  tmd  you  have  some 
Idea  of  the  solid-cash  benefits  possible 
through  this  greatest  single  water-source  de- 
velopment that  the  Government  has  ever 
undertaken. 

Creation  of  these  Irrigated  family-size 
farms  will  provide  another  real  benefit,  one 
particularly  timely,  as  millions  of  young  men 
and  women  home  from  the  wars  are  casting 
about  for  a  home  and  a  Job.  The  Missouri 
Basin  project  will  offer  unequaled  settle- 
ment opportunities  for  thousands  of  war 
veterans. 

Another  major  advantage  Is  the  Iprge 
amoimt  of  low-cost  power  which  will  be 
available  to  Illuminate  ranches  and  homes, 
lighten  the  btirdens  on  the  farms,  ftnd  for 
Industrial  purposes.  Generators  of  nearly 
a,000,000-kilowatt  capacity  are  Included  In 
the  projects  being  readied  for  construction 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  All  of  this  power  will  be 
linked  by  a  transmission  grid,  making  it 
available  In  all  sections  of  the  Basin  rather 
than  exclusively  in  the  Immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Individual  hydroelectric  plants. 

We  must  keep  In  mind,  too,  that  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  has  areas  of  outstanding  Im- 
portance In  the  conservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  and  recreation,  which  will  benefit 
from  this  program.  Silt  control.  Irrigation  of 
Indian  lands,  further  development  of  mineral 
resources,  and  numerous  other  advantages 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  along  with 
the  major  contributions  to  Irrigation,  flood 
control,  and  power  production. 

All  of  these  benefits.  Including  reclama- 
tion and  power,  are  so  widespread  that  they 
affect  all  of  the  people  In  the  Basin  and,  to 
a  certain  degree,  all  of  the  people  within  the 
United  States.  That  generates  another  ques- 
tion. Why  mtist  these  coordinated  multiple- 
purpose  basin  developments  be  financed  on 
a  repayment  basis  which  Is  much  the  same 
as  In  the  old  horse-and-buggy  days,  when 
legislation  was  enacted  primarily  to  fit  the 
pioneer  single-purpose  reclamation  projects? 
A  principal  point  the  Commissioner  has  In 
mind  Is  the  reduction  of  interest  on  power 
Investment.  He  asks  why  the  United  States 
should  charge  western  power  users  3  percent 
Interest  for  Investments  In  developing  the 
power  of  rivers  in  our  own  country  while  we 
lend  billions  of  dollars  at  less  than  2  percent 
Interest  to  countries  all  over  the  world  for 
the  same  and  other  purposes.  We  are  dis- 
criminating against  ourselves,  but  have  no 
alternative  under  the  present  laws. 

Another  pertinent  question  to  consider  In 
modernization  of  the  reclamation  laws  Is 
why  we  should  insist,  as  the  law  now  does, 
that  water  users  return  all  allotted  costs  of 
construction  In  40  to  50  years  for  dams, 
reservoirs,  and  canals  with  proven  useful  life 
of  100  or  200,  or.  for  all  we  kixow,  thousands 
of  years. 


Tbe  last  Congress  started  a  reexamination 
of  the  reclamation  laws.  The  undertaking 
will  undoubtedly  be  resumed  by  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  which  has  just  been  convened. 

You  should  give  the  modernization  of  the 
reclamation  laws  real  attention  In  the  com- 
ing months  so  that  the  Nation  can  go  for- 
ward to  the  goal  of  putting  available  water 
In  the  arid  West  to  useful  work.  I  urge  you 
to  Join  with  us  In  meeting  these  problems  on 
a  realistic  and  cooperative  basis.  Legisla- 
tion, repayment  contracts,  authorizations, 
appropriations,  construction,  and  all  the 
other  necessary  steps  can  forge  ahead  simul- 
taneously on  the  Missouri  Basin  project  If 
we  pull  together. 

Nebraska's  place  In  Reclamation  1b  Missouri 
Basin  program  will  be  determined  by  the 
aggressiveness,  leadership,  and  vision  of  or- 
ganizations like  the  Nebraska  Reclamation 
Association  and  those  of  the  water  users  who 
are  directly  concerned. 


The  United  States  Under  the  Republicans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  12, 1947 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  present  another  in  a  significant  series 
of  article  on  the  United  States  under  the 
Republicans,  written  for  the  Morning 
Herald,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y..  by  its  chief 
editorial  writer,  Edwin  K.  Gross : 

BUT  roa  LDfCOLN,  PASTT,  THIS  WIOH  WOTJU)  BK 
ASUNDER — THKIR  KESOLVX  KEPT  "ESHINO  S18- 
TEKs"  IN  household;  EEPTJBLICAKS'  IMACINA- 

TION  AND  INTnATI\B  BUTLT  US  A  GREAT  LAND; 
WOODROW  WILSON  LAUDED  THEIR  WORLD  LEAD- 
CBSHIP;  THXT  LAUNCHED  "GOOD  NEIGHBOR" 
POLICY 

The  country  was  falling  apart  under  DemcK 
crat  James  Buchanan,  who  could  hardly  wait 
to  be  relieved  of  his  burden,  when  the  first 
Republican  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
elected  over  John  C.  Breckenrldge.  Lincoln, 
a  small-town  lawyer,  as  a  Congressman  was 
defeated  for  a  second  term  because  he  had 
opposed  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  at  a  time 
when  United  States  Senators  were  not  yet 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  was 
robbed  pf  a  senatorship  from  Illinois  when 
the  Democratic-controlled  State  legislature 
chose  Stephen  A.  Douglas  notwithstanding 
an  unofficial  vote  of  the  people  in  which  Lin- 
coln was  their  choice. 

Thirty-three  States  cast  ballots  In  the  1860 
Presidential  election;  the  results— 1,866,352 
popular  votes.  180  electoral  votes  for  Lincoln 
against  845,763  and  84  for  the  Democratic 
nominee;  but  typical  of  the  quirks  of  life 
and  politics.  In  the  total  vote  cast  for  all 
Presidential  candidates,  the  election  of  Lin- 
coln was  by  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
people.  Even  prominent  Republicans  did 
not  see  In  Lincoln  the  qualities  which  were 
to  place  blm  among  the  Immortals. 

The  slavery  controversy  had  brought  Amer- 
ican brothers  close  to  blows.  Southern  States 
had  threatened  secession  and  before  Lincoln 
could  take  the  oath  of  office  were  beginning 
their  exodus  from  the  Union. 

Buchanan  had  said  in  his  final  message  to 
Congress  that  the  Constitution  gave  no  State 
the  right  to  secede,  but  (curious  paradox) 
that  it  gave  the  Government  no  right  "to 
coerce  a  sovereign  State"  If  It  did  secede. 
Seward.  Lincoln's  appointee  as  Secretary  of 
State,  wrote  a  witticism  that  the  message 
showed  "conclusively  that  it  Is  the  President's 
duty  to  execute  the  laws — unless  someone 


opposes  blm — uid  that  no  State  has  a  rl^t 
to  go  out  of  the  Union — unless  it  wants  to." 
Government  and  people  vrare  hesitating, 
shocked  by  the  fact  of  secession,  reluctant  to 
Invoke  force  o^  arms.  Through  the  North 
was  heard  the  cry,  "Let  the  erring  sisters  go 
In  peace." 

Secession  W(ts  no  new  idea.  Northern 
States  had  sometimes  threatened  It.  But  the 
Republican  Party  platform  of  1856  had  re- 
solved "that  tlie  Federal  Constitution,  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  the  Union  of  the 
States  shall  be  preserved"  and  assailed  "those 
twin  relics  of  barbarism — polygamy"  (under 
Mormonlsm  In  Utah)  "and  slavery."  That 
resolution  was  repeated  In  the  1860  platform. 
The  South  had  expected,  by  secession,  only 
to  provoke  a  constitutional  crisis  and  drive 
the  North  to  a  favorable  compromise  on  the 
extension  of  slstvery.  It  had  not  planned  for 
a  war.  Lincoltt  was  conciliatory,  seeking  to 
hold  together  the  31.000.000  Americans  of 
North  and  South. 

But,  promptly  and  firmly,  he  denied  the 
right  of  secession  and  declared  that  his  oath 
required  that  he  should  "preserve,  protect, 
and  defend"  tbe  Union;  that  this  Union  was 
perpetual;  and  that  the  Constitution  con- 
tained no  provision  for  Its  own  destruction. 
His  affirmation  had  the  effect  of  persuading 
some  of  tbe  slave-holding  States  against 
Joining  the  Confederacy.  The  southern  tem- 
per rose,  however,  and  then  the  guns  of  the 
South  were  turned  on  Port  Sumter,  which 
Lincoln  had  determined  to  hold  from  rebel 
seizure.  All  debate  was  now  terminated. 
The  brothers  decided  for  war. 

While  for  4  years  their  civil  combat  sent 
thunder-and-Iightnlng  Tiashes  through  the 
land  and  the  brothers  bled,  the  tall,  rugged, 
anguished  man  In  the  White  House  kept  his 
eyes  imwaverlng  upon  his  great  goals — the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  freeing 
of  the  slaves  which  be  had  promised  himself 
as  a  youth  to  do  If  be  ever  bad  a  chance. 
With  unique  skill,  he  stayed  attuned  to  the 
people,  so  that  he  might  know  how  fast  he 
could  move  toward  those  ends,  while  noisy 
extremists  would  have  had  him  move  faster 
or  slower. 

In  an  Executive  order.  Issued  under  the 
war  powers  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
Congress,  Lincoln  proclaimed  emancipation 
In  the  States  at  war  against  the  Union.  Con- 
gress abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  the  Territories.  Lincoln's 
"Emancipation  Proclamation"  Increased  the 
Northern  armies  by  104387  Negroes  enlisted 
from  Confederate  territory.  Simultaneously, 
a  danger  of  foreign  Intervention  dissipated 
as  Great  Britain,  previously  prosoutbem. 
accepted  the  Lincoln  war  measure  as  mean- 
ing that  the  American  Civil  War  was  now  a 
crusade  against  human  bondage.  Perma- 
nent and  complete  emancipation  was  writ- 
ten Into  the  Constitution  by  amendment, 
the  thirteenth,  dtiring  the  next  years.  The 
striking  of  the  shackles  from  4,000,000 
bondmen  was  the  greatest  act  of  liberation 
In  tbe  wretched  history  of  slavery. 

Largely,  Lincoln's  leadership  had  united 
the  North,  Including  the  northern  Democrats. 
To  strengthen  northern  imlty  and  recognize 
the  part  which  the  war  Democrats  were  play- 
ing In  supporting  the  administration,  the 
Republicans  g:ave  Lincoln  in  1864  a  Tennes- 
see Jacksonian  Democrat.  Andrew  Johnson, 
as  his  rtinning  mate  for  Vice  President  and 
called  this  ticket  the  National  Union.  Tbe 
platform  called  for  tmconditlonal  sur- 
render by  the  rebel  States. 

Fremont  was  nominated  against  Lincoln 
by  a  radical  Republican  convention,  but  he 
withdrew  from  the  campaign  and  recom- 
mended support  of  the  Union  candidates. 
The  race  was  left  to  Lincoln  and  the  Demo- 
crat. Gen.  George  B.  McCIellan.  Lincoln  won 
reelection. 

With  the  South  finally  beaten  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  Supreme  Court  read  Into  the     i 
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the  freed  Negroes  and  guaranteed 
protection;    the   fifteenth 
of  Republican  origin,  forbade 
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viouB  condition  of  servitude. 
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A  tranaecaitliiental  railroad  waa  brougtat  to 
tmttkm  by  Republican  govemmeot.  Under 
Llnooln.  laws  were  psssfl  wblcb  chartered 
rompanlaa  to  build  railway  llnaa  to  tbe  Pa- 
dfle  coast;  tbe  RepobUcana  in  1856.  already, 
bad  tfsdared  tbat  a  railroad  to  the  Padflo 
*  •  *  is  Imperatively  demanded.  With 
financial  and  land  grants  from  tbe  Govern- 
ment, tbe  rails  were  laid  through  2,000  milea 
of  deaert.  tbe  continent  was  spanned,  and 
in  1889  President  U.  S.  Grant  saw  tbe  reallaa- 
tion  of  tbat  RepohUcan  dream  with  the 
meeting  of  tbe  raila  near  Ogden,  Utah. 

Republican  administrations  readmitted 
tbe  seceded  States  and  admitted  to  state- 
hood Kansas  (1861);  West  Virginia  (186S): 
Nevada  (1884):  Colorado  (1876):  North  Da- 
kota.  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washing- 
ton (188B):  Idaho  and  Wycmilng  (1800): 
Oklahoma  (1907):  New  Mexico  and  Arlnma 
(1912).  A  Republican  Congress  voted  to  ad- 
mit Nebraska  In  1867. 

Another  national  dream,  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, was  reallaed  under  Republican  govern- 
ment, with  Theodore  Roosevelt  inaxigurattng 
the  project  by  a  treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama  for  a  perpetual  lease  of  a  10-mlle- 
wlde  zone  across  the  Isthmus,  and  with  Taft 
carrying  it  to  completicn.  The  waters  of 
tbe  Atlantic  and  tbe  Pacific  were  Joined,  tbe 
voyage  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
was  shortened  by  nearly  8.000  miles,  and  a 
direct  route  was  provided  from  western 
Europe  to  the  Indies. 

America  under  the  Republlcana  partici- 
pated wholeheartedly  in  tbe  world  in  which 
It  lived. 

Grant  aad  Theodore  Roosevelt,  after  re- 
tiring from  the  Presidential  ofBce,  made 
world  good-will  tours.  Harding  paid  a  visit 
to  British  Columbia,  Canada,  on  an  Alaskan 
trip  on  which  he  died  while  rettirnlng  to  the 
National  Capital. 

The  Grant  admintstiration  achieved  a  bril- 
liant victory  for  arbitration  between  nations 
when,  after  6  years  of  wrangling  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  a  tribunal 
of  arbitration  awarded  us  816,500.000  in  gold 
as  reparation  tor  damage  to  o\ir  commerce 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  Alabama  and 
several  other  Confederate  cruisers  In  the  war 
had  been  built  In  Kngltsh  shipyards  or  pur- 
chased from  British  subjects,  and  their  crews 
consisted  chiefly  of  English  sailors.  The 
acqxiiescence  of  the  British  Government  was 
a  flagrant  violation  of  neutrality.  Cut  of 
that  Geneva  arbitration  has  grown  the  whole 
international  arbitration  movement. 

Republicans  instituted  the  good-neighbor 
policy  about  which  the  Franklin  Roosevelt 
administration  made  great  ado  for  Itself.  On 
Secretary  of  State  Blaine's  initiative  during 
the  term  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  Pan-Ameri- 
can congress  for  commercial  arrangements 
waa  held  in  V^ashlngton. 

The  Cubans  bad  long  struggled  against 
Spanish  injtistices.  Prophetic  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War  to  come  was  Cleveland's 
annual  message  of  1896,  ir  which  be  said : 
"By  the  course  of  events  we  may  b«  drawn 
into  such  an  unusual  and  unprecedented 
condition  as  will  fix  a  limit  to  our  patient 
waiting  for  Spain  to  end  the  contest,  either 
alooe  and  in  her  own  way  or  with  ovir  friendly 
cooperation."  The  Republican  platform  of 
tbat  year  avowed  that  "we  watch  with  deep 
and  abiding  interest  tbe  heroic  battle  of  tbe 
Cuban  pstriots  against  criwlty  and  oppres- 
sioo.  and  our  best  hopes  go  out  for  the  full 
success  of  their  determined  combat  for 
Uberty.- 

MCKinley,  according  to  our  Democratic 
World  War  I  President.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
"dillvsntly  pressed  upon  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment every  argument  for  peace  with 
its  Cuban  subjects,  fco-  accommodation,  for 
friendly  interventioii  by  the  Hnlted  States, 
for  reform  and  concession  in  tbe  govern- 
ment of  tbe  island  tbat  diplomatic  usage 
aad  intematKmal  eourteey  permitted,  and 
yet  the  end  of  tbe  Cuban  trouble  asemed 


no  nearer  than  btfoce.  Be  quickened  bis 
pace  in  the  business  as  be  saw  opinion 
advance  and  the  Houses  grow  impatient." 

llie  Spanish  commander  In  Cuba  inflicted 
deadly  stifTering  upon  woooen  and  children 
in  concen  nation  camps  by  denying  them 
food  or  proper  care.  Stories  of  atrocities 
headlined  American  newspapers.  The  na- 
tional sentiment  moved  toward  war.  Then. 
February  16.  1898.  the  American  battleship 
Jfaine,  sent  to  Cuba  to  protect  American 
lives  and  property,  was  blown  up  In  tbe  har- 
bor of  Habana  with  a  loss  of  260  officers  and 
men.  "Remember  the  Maine'  became  tbe 
cry  of  otir  people. 

McKlnley  renewed  his  efforts  for  peace,  but 
when  Spain  finally  Indicated  readiness  for 
concessions  It  left  doubt  as  to  Its  good  faith, 
qualified  an  answer  to  McKlnley  with  pro- 
posals which  might  have  much  longer  de- 
ferred the  settlement  of  the  Issues.  "Then  it 
was  that  McKlnley  recommended  interven- 
tion to  the  Congress. 

Tbe  Nation  waa  thrilled  with  a  iww  sense 
of  union  ss  elderly  southerners  who  had  been 
Confederate  officers  asked  for  commands  and 
received  them. 

Spain  was  no  formidable  enemy.  The  war 
lasted  only  110  days. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  Cuba  was  made  free, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Guam  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Amer- 
icans supervised  the  organisation  of  a  Cuban 
Government  and  wrought  many  improve- 
ments for  the  new  Republic.  Benefident 
sanitary  work  was  accomplished  in  that 
island  by  our  Army  physicians:  when  the 
American  troops  left  Habana  that  city  was 
free  from  yellow  fever  for  the  first  time  in 
140  years.  Hawaii  was  shortly  annexed  to 
the  United  States  on  the  appeal  of  the  Ha- 
walians.  A  government  was  set  up  in  the 
PhUlppines,  with  Taft  as  the  first  Governor 
General;  the  extent  of  ^lllpino  participation 
in  the  administration  was  gradually  in- 
creased, and  those  Islanders,  too,  prospered 
under  American  guidance  until  one  day, 
when  they  were  schooled  for  self-government, 
they  were  granted  complete  Independence. 
The  United  States  was  no  political  Isola- 
tionist from  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  the 
Democrats  branded  the  Republican  policies 
as  Imperialism.  The  Republicans  replied: 
"To  ten  millions  of  the  human  race  there  was 
given  a  new  birth  of  freedom"  and  to  the 
American  people  "a  new  and  noble  respou- 
sibUlty." 

As  wrote  a  poet  of  the  PhUlppines: 
"See,  vast  trackless  cpaces. 
As  in  a  dream  they  change,  they  swiftly  fill. 
Countless  masses  debouch  upon  them. 
They  are   now  covered  with  people,  arts. 
InsUtutlons." 

The  "open  door"  policy  for  the  malnte- 
nance  of  freedom  of  trade  In  the  Orient  was 
pronounced  by  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  Hay,  when  outrages  by 
Chinese  antlallen  societies  ("Literary  Pa- 
triotic Harmonious  Fists"  or  "Boxers")  and 
a  siege  of  the  British  legation  at  Peking  (now 
Pelplng),  to  which  many  foreign  residents 
had  fled  for  protection,  led  to  a  fighting  ad- 
vance by  a  Joint  force  of  American.  British. 
French,  Russian,  German,  and  Japanese 
troops.  Hay  feared  that  a  partition  of  China 
might  be  attempted  and  the  Chinese  markets 
of  other  nations  might  be  Jeopardized.  His 
"open  door"  declaration  was  accepted  by  the 
great  powers. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  {daced  a  new  inter- 
pretation upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  when  he 
asserted  the  rtght  of  the  United  States  to 
Intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  weak 
Latin-American  states  when  their  stability 
was  threatened.  European  counMes  tried 
to  collect  on  claims  of  millions  of  dollars 
against  Venesuela,  and  Germany  prolonged 
a  blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports.  Having 
urged  arbitration  upon  the  Kaiser  snd  re- 
ceived no  reply.  Roosevelt  sent  a  fleet  to  the 
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Caribbean  and  gave  the  Kaiser  48  hours  to 
withdraw      Germany  accepted  arbitration. 

In  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  Roosevelt  In- 
vited the  belligerents  to  negotiate  a  peace 
on  American  soil — and  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth (N.  H.)  followed.  For  this  service 
our  President  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

Later,  however,  when  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  became  troubled, 
T.  R.  dispatched  a  fleet  of  16  battleships  on 
a  world  cruise,  to  impress  upon  Japan  that 
the  United  States  was  prepared  for  war.  The 
Japanese  leaders  hastened  to  welcome  the 
floating  armament  to  Nippon,  where  our  en- 
voys were  royally  entertained.  On  the  return 
of  the  fleet,  T.  R.  greeted  the  officers  and  men 
as  the  best  of  all  possible  ambassadors  and 
heralds  of  peace. 

Our  good-neighborllness  was  given  a  sig- 
nificant manifestation  when  Hoover,  be- 
tween his  election  and  Inaugural,  toured  the 
Republics  of  South  and  Central  America. 
Earlier,  the  diplomacy  of  Coolldge's  Ambassa- 
dor Dwlght  W.  Morrow  had  already  restored 
good  feeling  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  During  Coolldge's  term  a  Pan- 
American  Conference  on  Conciliation,  held  In 
Washington,  arranged  for  arbitration  of  a 
Iwrder-warfare  dispute  between  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay — and  our  Senate  ratified  a  treaty, 
proposed  to  all  American  Republics  by  that 
same  conference,  for  submission  of  contro- 
versies between  the  Americas  to  an  impartial 
commission. 

Senator  Borah,  Secretary  of  States  Hughes, 
and  President  Harding  collaborated  to  stage 
a  Washington  Conference  for  the  Limitation 
of  Armaments,  in  which  Japan  Joined  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  In  the 
pledge  of  a  10-year  naval-bulldlng  holiday, 
and  causes  of  friction  then  existing  in  the 
Pacific  were  eliminated. 

The  Dawes  plan  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  in  Coolldge's  time  averted  an  acute 
crisis    between    France    and    Germany    over 
.  World  War  I  reparations. 

Our  country,  together  with  France,  pro- 
moted, also  when  Coolldge  was  President,  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact,  which  was  our  sincere 
attempt  to  make  provision  for  world  peace. 
The  great  nations  of  the  world  agreed  in  that 
compact  to  outlaw  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy,  to  settle  their  disputes  by 
peaceful  methods. 

When  In  1931  the  Japanese  invaded  Man- 
churia the  Hoover  Secretary  of  State,  Stim- 
son,  appealed  (or  united  action  by  the  great 
powers  to  put  down  aggression.  His  plea 
went  unsupported. 

In  that  same  year  President  von  Hlnden- 
burg  implored  Hoover  to  save  Germany  from 
economic  ruin  in  the  depression  then  in- 
creasing in  fury  aroimd  the  world.  To  en- 
able Germany  and  other  European  countries 
to  regain  their  equilibrium,  and  also  because 
we  here  In  America  were  adversely  affected 
by  the  conditions  in  Europe,  Hoover  pro- 
posed and  obtained  a  year's  moratorium  on 
payment  of  war  reparations  and  debts. 

The  United  States  had  traveled  a  long  way, 
under  the  Republican  administrations,  from 
a  country  in  rebellion  to  a  role  of  helpfulness 
In  the  family  of  nations. 

That  great  Democrat,  Woodrow  Wilson,  In 
his  A  History  of  the  American  People  said 
this  about  Republican  America  as  it  entered 
the  twentieth  century: 

"It  was  interesting  to  note  with  how 
changed  an  aspect  the  Government  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  century.  The 
President  seemed  again  to  be  always  in  the 
foreground,  as  if  the  first  days  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  be  repeated — that  first  quarter 
of  a  century  in  which  it  was  making  good 
Its  right  to  exist  and  to  act  as  an  independent 
power  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Now, 
full  grown,  it  was  to  take  a  place  of  leader- 
ship.    •     •     • 


"America  played  her  new  part  with  con- 
spicuous success.  Her  voice  told  for  peace, 
conciliation.  Justice,  and  yet  for  a  firm  vindi- 
cation of  sovereign  rights.     •     •     • 

"Sections  began  to  draw  together  with  a 
new  understanding  of  one  another.    •     •     • 

"Statesmen  knew  that  it  was  to  be  their 
task  to  release  the  energies  of  the  country 
for  the  great  day  of  trade  and  of  manvifacture 
which  was  to  change  the  face  of  the  world; 
to  ease  the  processes  of  labor,  govern  capital 
in  the  Interest  of  those  who  were  its  indis- 
pensable servants  in  pushing  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  country  to  their  final  value  and 
perfection,  and  make  law  the  instrument, 
not  of  Justice  merely,  but  also  of  social 
progress." 
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HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  12, 1947 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Febrttaxt  10,  1947. 
Mr.  Harold  V.  Elliott, 

Anderson,  Ind. 
DcAX  Ma.  Elliott:  Thanks  for  your  recent 
letter  on  current  tax  problems.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  from  you,  and  to  have  this  oppw- 
tunity  to  enlarge  upon  the  recent  newspaper 
reports  of  my  views  on  the  subject. 

First,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  have  at 
no  time  conunltted  myself  to  any  specific  for- 
mula for  tax  reductions,  as  readers  may  have 
Inferred  from  the  reports.  I  have  warned 
against  the  danger  of  making  reductions 
upon  the  basis  of  political  expediency,  rather 
than  upon  sound  economic  principles,  for 
there  are  many  people  both  In  and  out  of 
Congress  who  would  shortsightedly  continue 
to  make  taxation  the  political  football  It  has 
been  in  recent  years. 

My  desire  is  to  spread  any  possible  reduc- 
tions In  a  way  to  bring  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  I  am 
confident  that  if  we  follow  that  principle 
there  will  be  real  benefits  not  merely  for  one 
class  or  another,  but  for  all  people.  In  argu- 
ing for  this  approach  I  have  pointed  out  that 
there  is  sound  reason  for  granting  equal 
cuts  well  up  into  the  higher-income  brack- 
ets. I  believe  the  reports  you  saw  quoted  me 
as  saying  that  a  flat  percentage  cut  shotild 
not  apply  to  Incomes  above  $100,000.  In 
other  words,  I  share  your  opinion  that  the 
benefits  accruing  should  be  reduced  on  a 
graduated  scale  above  some  reasonablef  in- 
come point. 

But  before  we  can  deflnltely  determine  the 
tax  policy,  we  must  settle  the  question  of 
Federal  spending,  for  taxing  and  spending 
are  both  Inseparable  parts  of  the  larger 
question  of  national  fiscal  policy.  We  have 
experienced  a  15-year  orgy  of  boot-strap 
economics,  during  which  a  majority  of  the 
people  chose  to  believe  the  pleasant  propa- 
ganda that  somehow  or  other  the  little  fel- 
low, the  common  man,  could  escape  the 
costs  of  unlimited  spending  Indefinitely  if 
we  merely  soaked  big  business  and  the  rich 
hard  enough.  In  fact,  a  majority  chose  to 
cling  to  that  pleasant  hoax  even  after  it  was 
thoroughly  exposed  by  the  increased  levies 
and  reduced  individual  exemptions  which  be- 
gan to  throw  the  Ibad  directly  upon  the 
lowest-income  groups. 


Apparently,  however,  nearly  everyone  is  at 
last  tax  conscious,  and  at  last  demanding 
a  balanced  budget.  But  after  it  is  agreed 
that  Government  must  operate  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  we  still  must  face  the  fact  that 
big  Federal  budgets  mean  big  taxes  in  all 
brackets.  If  we  balance  the  budget  at  tbe 
figure  of  $37,500,000,000,  recently  suggested 
by  the  President,  I  frankly  doubt  that  we 
can  cut  taxes  appreciably  for  any  group. 
Real  cuts  should  be  possible,  however,  if  we 
trim  the  budget  the  way  it  can  and  should 
be  trimmed. 

How  possible  tax  cuts  are  to  be  distrib- 
uted is.  of  course,  a  highly  complex  problem. 
And.  vmfortunately.  the  more  we  inject  poli- 
tics into  It.  the  more  difficult  the  solution 
will  be.  Since  taxation  Is  still  being  treated 
as  a  political  football  by  those  who  cling 
to  the  New  Deal  propaganda  line,  you  can 
very  effectively  answer  their  arguments  with 
these  significant  facts:  In  1932,  upon  tbe 
advent  of  the  New  Deal,  the  individual  in- 
come-tax exemption  was  $1,000.  Married 
couples  enjoyed  a  family  exemption  of  $2,500, 
with  $400  additional  for  each  dependent.  De- 
spite their  continuous  Up  service  to  the  com- 
mon man,  the  New  Dealers  brought  the 
present  burdens  to  the  lower-income  groups 
by  15  straight  years  of  profligate  spend- 
ing. It  is  ironic,  therefore,  that  tbe  people 
largely  responsible  for  tbe  present  situation, 
and  the  people  who  are  now  trying  to  saddle 
the  country  with  a  budget  over  three  times 
as  large  as  we  ever  carried  in  any  previous 
peacetime  year,  should  be  yelling  loudest  now 
to  relieve  tb«  little  people  upon  whom  they 
placed  the  yoke  in  the  first  place. 

It  would  probably  be  politically  expedient 
to  grant  all  the  tax  relief  on  the  low  end 
of  the  scale.  As  you  point  out,  there  are  only 
a  few  people  or  industries  in  the  top-Income 
brackets,  whereas  there  are  millions  in  the 
lower-income  groups.  That  kind  of  e:^pedi- 
ency  can  be  effective  in  vote-getting  as  the 
repeated  New  peal  election  successe?  proved. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  would  be  dangerously 
luireallstic  to  go  on  ignoring  the  tact  that 
upper-bracket  taxes  are  now  so  high  that 
they  are  at.  or  near  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns.  They  are  in  actual  fact  drying 
up  investment  of  venture  capital  and  seri- 
ously limiting  business  opportunity. 

The  small  taxpayer,  chafing  under  his 
share  of  the  load,  frequently  loses  sight  of 
the  fact  that  levies  on  big  Incomes  haVe  been 
increased  almost  to  the  point  of  confisca- 
tion. For  example,  the  $100,000  Income, 
which  was  taxed  $30,000  in  1932  is  now  taxed 
$67,320;  the  $200,000  income,  which  was  taxed 
$86,000  in  1932  is  now  taxed  $156,820.  Cor- 
poration taxes  nip  the  big  business  incomes 
about  as  sharply;  but  In  addition,  any  net 
profits  from  business  remaining  for  distribu- 
tion in  dividends  are  taxable  again  as  per- 
sonal income  of  stockholders. 

I  assure  you  the  foregoing  is  not  offered 
In  defense  of  big  business  and  private  in- 
dividuals with  lEO-ge  fortunes.  In  fact,  it  is 
another  of  the  bitter  ironies  of  New  Deal 
tax  philosophy  that  present  heavy  taxes  work 
less  hardship  upon  old.  well-financed  Indus- 
tries, and  established  private  fortimes  than 
upon  struggling  younger  companies  and  In- 
dividuals seeking  to  attain  financial  inde- 
pendence. A  well-established  industry  feels 
the  tax  burden,  to  be  sure,  but  it  rarely  if 
ever  needs  as  large  a  portion  of  gross  profits 
for  development  and  expansion  as  the  new- 
comer in  the  field.  In  fact,  these  extremely 
high  levies  may  often  prove  to  be  a  cheap 
form  of  insurance  for  big  business  against 
potential  competition.  Likewise,  high  taxes 
do  not  necessarily  hurt  the  rich  individual; 
for  he  can  shift  his  investments  to  tax-free 
securities,  or  even  let  his  money  lie  idle  with- 
out taxable  income  without  personal  hard- 
ship. 
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The  real  burden  falls  upon  the  Aewer  en- 
tefprises  which  are  now  denied  i  U  oppor- 
tunity for  reasonable  growth.  Anc  the  real 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  pr  sent  tax 
ratas  discourage  Investment  of  Ten  tire  capi- 
tal and  pre7ent  the  undertaking  o  new  en- 
terprises. When  business  Invests  ent  dries 
up.  employment  opportunities  dry  t  p  with  It. 
The  program  supposedly  designed  f  v  the  re- 
lief of  the  common  man.  therefor*.  ^  actually 
most  damaging  to  bis  Interests. 

Under  the  New  Deal  methods  o 
the   amall-tncome  groups  are  not 
bard  by  direct  taxes,  but  are  hit  e 
*hrough  Indirect  taxes  which  are 
big  part  of  prices  on  everything 
a  consumer.     In  fixing  prices  on 
services,  indiistry  must  provide  for 
and  sdd  them  to  th«  bill  which  the 
pays. 

Every  donar  siphoned  off 
the  form  of  taxes  Is  Just  that 
withdrawn  from  the  pool  of 
which  is  our  sole  source  for  new 
growth   and   expansion.     The 
done  to  the  economy  may  not 
mediately,  but  so  far  as  the 
mon  man  la  concerned,  the  lnj\iry 
ately  apparent.    For  the  taxes  thi^ 
off  represent  money  which  shoull 
most  certainly  would,  otherwise 
among  workers  in  higher  wages 
lower  prices,  and  Investors  in 
dends.    Tax  relief  for  Industry  and 
bracket  income  groups  would 
incentive   for    Investment   In    nr 
and  enterprise,  which.  In  turn, 
new   competition   and   greater 
production.     And  that.  In  turn, 
would  mean  lower  prices  and 
for  the  consumer. 

Our   own    experience    after   th< 
proved   that   intelligent   tax 
along  the  line  can,  and  do, 
economy  and  return  more  gross 
restrlctlvely  high  tax  schedules 

There  ar«  Just  two  systems  of  |koduction: 
Private  enterprise  and  state  socla  llsm.  The 
first,  as  w*  have  followed  it  In  Imerica,  la 
basad  upon  personal  initiative  ai  d  the  vol- 
untary invsatment  of  private  sa^  ings.  The 
alternative  is  some  brand  of  tots  iltarianlsm 
in  which,  of  course,  the  indlvi<  ual  makes 
forced  contributions  for  ths  ca|  Ital  strue- 
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Wa  ean  kill  or  erlpfrie  private  Miv«*tm*nt 
only  al  the  risk  of  having  th* 
step  into  that  function.    Of 
not  dealgned  th*  prsa*at  tax 
th*  d*lib*rau  purpoa*  of  killing 
v«*tm*nt.    In  fact,  I  am  lur*  a 
majority  of  Americans  want  no 
BOclatUt  sUt*.  vhleh  la  ib* 
nattv*.    It  would  b*  (ooliah  of  u 
not   to  rvcognta*   th*   tact   Umi 
numerous  and  Influential  l*ft 
la  llMOouniry  whicU  saalnualv 
Um  Bfitvnt  Irtnd  to  lu  U^tcal  an 
eonriuBlf^ 

It  will  n«>t  b*  —vt  th*r«for» 
th*  oM  dvlualons     N*lth*r  will 
r**l  eeonomlr  statesmanship  b* 
psint***     Th*  plsln  truth  of  th« 
that  •veryon*.  r*tardl**a  of 
re<iuir*d  to  carry  a  haavy  tax 
diractty  or  indirectly 

Let  m*  r*peat  that  I  am  comm 
ipecille  formula  for  th*  tax 
Will  b*  posstbl*  If  w*  cut 
to  th*  ban*.    I  hav*  wntt*n  in 
only  to  tnvit*  your  further  careful 
the  problem,  since  I  fe*l  v*ry  st 
•cUv*.   enlightened   public 
peratlv*  if  w*  ar*  to  reach  an 
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own  interest  in  the  subject  U  deeply 

■predated.    1  hope  you  will  feel  Tee  to  give 

■M  your  further  commenta  and  i  uggeatlona. 

With  very  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  jo\m. 

FOKEST  A.  biJUIXSS. 
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AbrakuB  Lmcola  on  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  cAuroBMu 

IM  THS  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  12,  1947 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  has  one  of  the  greatest  op- 
portunities that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  American  Congress  for  construc- 
tive service  to  the  American  people.  It 
is  the  first  postwar  elected  Congress  and 
it  has  come  into  being  during  this  period 
of  transition  from  war  economy  to  peace- 
time economy. 

War  inevitably  brings  distortion  to  the 
pattern  of  a  nation's  economy  and  it  is 
our  opportunity  to  constructively  aid  the 
Nation  in  its  return  to  a  peacetime 
econwny. 

All  national  economy  is  founded  upon 
the  efTorts  of  the  men  and  women  who 
toil,  whether  they  be  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  factory. 

Those  who  would  unconsciously  lay  a 
heavy  hand  on  the  58,000.000  workers  of 
this  Nation  should  well  consider  the  atti- 
tude of  the  great  Lincoln,  whose  memory 
we  houor  today.  It  was  Lincoln  who 
said:  | 

To  elevate  the  condition  of  men:  to  lift 
artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders;  to  af- 
ford sU  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair  chance 
in  the  race  of  life — this  is  the  leading  object 
of  the  Government.  | 

What  was  true  when  Lincoln  said  it  is 
even  more  true  today  in  the  civilization 
In  which  we  live. 

In  a  message  to  Congress,  on  December 
3.  1861.  Lincoln  again  said: 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capi- 
tal. Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor  and 
could  never  have  existed  If  latK>r  had  not  first 
existed.  Labor  la  the  superior  of  capital  and 
deaervss  much  the  higher  consideration. 

In  this  statement  we  find  the  humanl- 
tarlanism  reflected  that  made  Lincoln 
the  great  man  that  he  wm.  Human 
right*  were  to  him  above  cold  property 
righu. 

It  u  In  this  tame  humanitarian  iplrlt 
that  the  problems  of  today  must  be 
solved  in  equity  and  Justice  to  the  M.* 
000.000  workers  of  '^  country. 
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Wednesday,  February  12. 1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
3. 1947. 1  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion IS.  a  bill  to  designate  the  week  of 
February  14  in  each  year  as  National 
Heart  Week.  The  red  heart  which  sym- 
bolizes St.  Valentine's  Day  calls  attention 
vividly  to  the  Nation's  most  important 
medical  and  pubilc-health  problem,  heart 


disease.  It  affects  more  persons  than 
any  other  disease,  leads  all  others  as  a 
cause  of  death,  occasions  a  greater  num- 
ber of  days  lost  from  work  than  any 
other  cause,  and  is  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  rejection  from  military  service. 
It  w£is  impossible  to  get  action  on  the 
resolution  this  early  in  the  new  session 
so  I  wish  to  commend  the  President  for 
Issuing  on  February  8  the  following 
statement.  I  hope  St.  Valentine's  week, 
each  year,  can,  by  act  of  Congress,  be 
oCBcially  declared  National  Heart  Week. 

The  health  of  the  Nation  is  a  matter  of 
paramount  concern  to  all  our  citizens.  Oood 
health  Is.  after  all,  a  priceless  asset  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  individual.  Perhaps  It  is 
our  greatest  national  asset. 

This  country  was  spared  many  of  the 
ravages  of  war  which  have  left  in  less  favored 
countries  a  heritage  of  disease  and  the  ills  of 
pestilence  and  famine  inevitably  following  In 
the  wake  of  war. 

We  have  been  Inconvenienced,  but  the  na- 
tional health  has  not  suffered  beca\ise  of 
short  rations.  But  we  do  have  a  health  prob- 
lem which  arises  out  of  the  increased  tempo 
of  our  modern  American  life. 

All  thoughtful  citizens  must  be  alarmed 
by  the  increasing  incidence  of  heart  disease. 
The  physician  knows,  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  citizens  should  understand,  that  heart 
disease  Is  now  the  leading  cause  of  death. 
It  is  an  alarming  portent  that  400.000  Amer- 
icans will  die  of  heart  disease  this  year,  and 
It  is  distressing  to  know  that  one  out  of 
every  20  persons  now  suffers  from  serious 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 

In  the  face  of  these  grim  facts,  I  appeal 
to  all  my  countrymen  to  cooperate  with  every 
agency  and  organization  and  every  individual 
doctor  in  fighting  the  present-day  national 
pert! — heart  disease. 


Can  Labor  Legislation   Bring  Indastrial 
Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  FtNNSTT-VANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSINTATIVia 

Wtdneadav,  February  12.  1947 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rtcoso,  I  Include  the  foUowlni  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  Columbus 
town  mretlnt.  Columbus.  Ohio  Sunday. 
February  0, 1047.  on  the  subject  entitled 
"Can  Labor  LegUUtlon  Bring  Industrial 
Peace?"; 

"Can  labor  l*ffl*l»tlon  bring  Induatrtal 
peaeef"  To  ask  the  question.  I  think,  Is  to 
provide  ths  answer.  Industrial  peace  is  the 
product  of  wholeaomt  industrial  rvlatmns, 
and  indtlstMal  ralatlons  art  simply  relations 
between  iraape  of  human  beings.  In  a 
#emocrstic  aocltty  w«  csnnot,  and  do  not 
want  to.  rtgulata  by  executive  decree  or  ls|> 
lalative  fiat  every  aspect  of  the  complex  rcla> 
tlonaliipa  among  cltiaena.  The  duty  of  gov. 
emment,  obviously,  is  to  set  up  broad  rules 
for  human  conduct  and  attempt  to  create  a 
weU-integrated.  prosperoiu  society,  snd  hav- 
Ing  done  so.  place  faith  In  the  good  citizen* 
ship  of  the  people,  relying  upon  and  leaving 
it  to  them  to  work  out  their  problems  and 
their  destiny. 

Even  the  wisest  Congressman  would  shrink 
from  the  task  of  seeking  a  legislative  cure- 
all  for  every  discord,  snd  yet  we  now  have 
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some  75  bills  in  Congress — all  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  industrial  relations  will 
improve  the  moment  they  have  been  written 
into  law. 

Tlie  sponsors  of  most  of  these  bills  are 
members  of  the  political  party  which  for  the 
past  14  years  has  expounded  the  belief  that 
the  less  government  is  the  better  government. 
They  have  resisted  extension  of  broad  regu- 
latory powers  In  such  fields  as  price  control 
and  rationing  of  scarce  commodities;  they 
have  opposed  Government  construction  and 
operation  of  great  projects  like  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  control  of  the  sale  of 
stocks  and  bonds  to  a  sometimes  gullible 
public.  Their  entire  philosophy — with  which 
I  personally  express  disagreement — is  one  of 
letting  dog  eat  dog. 

Yet  suddenly  they  have  Jumped  over  the 
Ideological  fence.  They  suggest  laws  In  con- 
nection with  labor  unions  which  would  force 
the  Government  to  expand  its  J\irisdic- 
tlon  into  almost  every  phase  of  the  indus- 
trial process.  I  am  convinced  that  these  bills, 
if  enacted  Into  law,  would  bring  in  their 
wake  a  host  of  new  Government  boards,  of 
inspectors,  of  police  agents,  and  even  labor 
spies.  For  what  purpose?  To  Impose  upon 
labor  organizations  a  series  of  restrictions 
which,  instead  of  leading  to  satisfactory  col- 
lective twrgainlng  among  equals,  would  pro- 
duce penalties  upon  one  party  in  the  nego- 
tiating process.  The  results  can  be  only 
bitterness  and  strife. 

Most  of  these  proposals  emanate  from  legis- 
lators with  little  or  no  direct  understanding 
of  the  human  relationships  l)etween  union 
and  management  In  the  great  industries  of 
this  country.  One  cannot  sit  in  Washing- 
ton, read  the  scare  headlines  of  a  press  which 
is  frequently  prejudiced  against  labor  organi- 
zations, and  hope  to  produce  industrial  peace 
by  incorporating  the  propaganda  of  news- 
paper columnLst'j  into  law. 

Collective  bargaining  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  the  representatives 
of  management,  unhampered  wherever  pos- 
sible by  obstacles  imposed  from  the  outside. 
remains  the  only  practicable  method  for 
achieving  Industrial  peace. 

We  hear  little  about  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  agreements  between  industry 
and  labor  which  are  signed  every  year.  But 
the  press  and  the  radio  fasten  our  attention 
quickly  upon  the  few  cases  where  negotia- 
tions break  down,  and  the  parties  Involved 
turn  to  their  final  resprt.  the  lock-out  or 
ths  strike. 

Workers  dont  want  strike*.  They  want  to 
work,  to  earn  a  living  wage  with  which  to 
support  their  famlllea^to  product  the  goods 
which  they  and  all  th*  r«*t  of  our  society 
require,  Th*  American  work*r— th*  fellow 
who  tits  Kcrotis  th*.aUl*  from  you  In  th* 
tttdUy  oar  or  In  th*  n*xt  eMtt  at  th*  baarbnll 
|am*— Is  motivated  by  thoroughly  d*mocrHtlo 
iMUncta.  But  being  an  American,  h* 
doesnt  want  to  be  pushed  around  by  any* 
body.  h«'ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  In* 
voluntary  •vrvitud*.  and  h*  wont  tclerat* 
working  under  unb*arabl*  condition*. 

Thst  Isbor  organliatlons  ar*  reasonable  U 
amply  proven.  I  think  by  th*  drcumstsnc** 
of  the  past  few  weeks,  W*  hav*  seen  the  CIO 
■t*el  worker*  union  agr*«  to  an  extension  of 
Its  axlsting  agreement  for  a  doaen  weeks, 
pending  negotiations  of  a  new  on*.  Th*r* 
^  hav*  b*en  similar  actions  In  th*  automobll* 
industry.  Th*  clothing  and  textile  unions 
hav*  signed  hundreds  of  agreemenu  without 
any  threat  to  industrial  peace.  The  pack- 
inghouse workers  have  signed  amicable  con- 
tracts— without  the  loss  of  a  single  day's 
working  time — with  the  giant  meat-packing 
firms.  The  rubtier  workers  hsve  negotiated 
contracts  for  their  meml}ership  In  similar 
fashion.  And  Just  the  other  day  President 
Truman  was  able  to  announce  a  highly  sig- 
nificant agreement  between  the  construction 
Industry  and  th*  A.  F.  of  L.  buildlng-tradea 


unions,  in  which  twth  parties  agree  to  set  up 
machinery  for  settlement  of  disputes  without 
resort  to  the  strike  or  lock-out. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record.  I  would  say 
that  we  have  achieved  Industrial  peace  In 
this  year  1947 — and  without  resort  to  legis- 
lation. 

The  Dills  t>efore  Congress,  of  course,  are 
based  largely  on  what  happened  in  1946 — a 
year  of  reconversion,  of  stresses  and  strains 
In  every  phase  of  our  national  life  as  we 
pa&sed  over  from  the  giant  undertaking  of 
war  to  the  equally  slxable  problem  of  creat- 
ing full  employment  and  prosperity  in  times 
of  peace.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  those  1946 
strikes  were  the  result  of  special  circum- 
stances. 

American  workers,  and  the  major  segment 
of  American  industry,  want  to  get  on  with 
the  Job.  They  want  to  produce  the  things 
we  need;  they  want  to  operate  our  factories 
in  order  to  present  stockholders  with  fair 
dividends  and  workers  with  decent  Ameri- 
can wages.  Together  they  are  tackling  that 
Job  with  typical  American  ingenuity  and 
perseverance.  Industrial  relations,  after  the 
shocks  of  postwar  adjiistment,  are  rapidly 
stabilising.  Yet  at  this  very  moment  we  are 
faced  with  a  series  of  impractical,  poorly  con- 
ceived legislation  vihlch  oflfers  us  not  indus- 
trial peace  but  Industrial  turmoil. 

Let  us  leave  Industrial  relations  to  the 
people  with  experience  and  practical  knowl- 
edge— the  men  and  women  of  Industry  and 
labor.  Upon  them,  in  the  final  analysis,  rests 
our  hope  for  continued  industrial  peace, 
through  democratic  collective  bargaining 
based  not  on  will-o'-the-wisp  theories,  but 
on  the  hard  facts  of  reality. 


Mrs.  Camkom's  One  Hundred  and  Second 
Birthday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  12, 1947 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Olen- 
ford,  Ohio,  located  In  Perry  County,  one 
of  the  fine  counties  In  the  congressional 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, lives  a  grand  lady  by  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Carnlcom.  who  today— February 
12— will  celebrate  her  one  hundred  and 
second  btrtliday. 

X  believe  the  best  way  for  me  to  recog- 
nlie  thU  great  event  la  to  Include  with 
my  remarkii  the  attached  article  written 
by  Mr.  D.  N.  Belt,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  ThornvUie  News,  a  village  adja- 
cent to  Olenford.  Mr.  Belt's  article 
follows: 

MM    CAKNiCOM  WILL  CBLKBRATt  ONI  KtTNDaiB 

AND  aacoND  BtaiNDAT  rKsauAkT  la 
with  ths  approach  of  Lincoln's  birthday, 
F^brutry  12.  the  people  of  the  Olenford  com* 
muntty  are  recalling  the  birthday  of  Its  old- 
est resident  and  getting  ready  to  celebrata 
the  event.  Mrs.  Bliabeth  Carnlcom  will  b« 
lOa  years  young  on  that  date.  She  prefers 
to  celebrate  in  a  quiet  way,  but  her  scores 
of  friend!  and  relatives  want  the  celebration 
to  be  more  elaborate. 

Mrs.  Carnlcom,  the  widow  of  Jacob  Carnl- 
com. a  Civil  War  veteran,  is  known  to  nearly 
everyone  in  a  large  part  of  northern  Perry 
and  southern  Licking  Counties.  She  is  the 
mother  of  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Sarah  Rlden- 
our  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Swlnehart,  both  of  Glen- 
ford,  and.  two  sons,  Herbert,  of  Zanesvllle, 


an-*  Lewis  Camicom.  of  WaUbridge,  C^lo, 
She  has  17  grandchildren,  15  great-grand- 
children, and  3  great-great-great-grand- 
children. 

Mrs.  Carnlcom.  who  has  seen  the  United 
States  Involved  In  four  wars  during  her  life. 
Is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  and  Salome 
Ziegler  and  was  born  in  a  cabin  near  New 
Readington.  Perry  County.  In  the  year  of 
1845.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  but 
6.  years  old,  and  in  1854  the  famUy  moved  to 
Illinois,  where  they  were  living  st  the  time 
Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  Presidency. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Mrs.  Carnlcom  re- 
turned to  Perry  County  to  live  with  her 
sister.  Mrs.  Mary  Lattimer,  who  died  In  1939, 
a  few  months  t>efore  her  ninety-eighth 
blrthdsy.  She  became  the  bride  of  Jacob 
Carnlcom  on  New  Tear's  Day,  1868. 

The  aged  lady  now  makes  her  home  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  Rldenour.  and  dur. 
ing  the  past  year  has  made  several  automo- 
bile trips  with  relatives  over  the  State. 

Mrs.  Rldenour.  in  speaking  of  her  mother, 
said.  "Dont  know  but  what  mother  stands 
this  cold  weather  better  than  us  younger 
folks  do.  Her  eyes  are  now  not  so  good  as 
they  used  to  be,  but  she  goes  out  occasion- 
ally to  visit  the  neighbors,  and  it  insults 
her  if  I  dont  let  her  wash  the  dishes 
and  help  with  the  housework.  She  is  in 
unusually  good  health  this  winter." 

Mrs.  Carnlcom  had  16  relatives  in  World 
War  n. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  herewith  to 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
this  splendid  constituent  of  mine. 


Present  Status  of  the  RedeTclopmeBt 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  MEADE 

■     or  MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  12, 1947 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Febru- 
ary 8. 1947: 

PBBBBNT    BTATtm    Or    TNB    BCOCVKLOPMBNT 

raocuiAM 

Bitabliahed  only  a  year  ago,  the  Baltimore 
Redevelopment  Oommtsston  has  been  slowly 
laying  the  baste  tor  a  program  of  slum  clear- 
aaoe  and  redevelopment.  Ite  reaeareh  suff, 
after  a  eareful  survey  of  preeent  eubstandard 
structures,  has  dellinlttd  18  slum  areas  sur- 
rounding ths  heart  of  the  business  disuiot 
as  bUghitd  seotlotts  of  the  olty.  The  com- 
mission is  now  asking  the  city  council  to 
support  Its  long-range  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  Baltimore  by  officially  deslinating 
the  18  areas,  eomprlsing  680  acres,  as  blighted 
in  ordinances  to  that  effect.  Public  hearings 
on  these  ordinances  are  now  t>elng  held. 

Once  the  areas  have  been  claasifled  as 
blighted,  the  Redevelopment  Commission  is 
empowered  to  take  over  the  property  either 
by  condemnation,  purchase,  or  lease.  Since 
this  move  requires  money,  a  bill  which  rep- 
resents the  second  step  in  the  redevelopment 
program  is  under  consideration  at  Annapolis 
to  authorize  a  bond  issue  to  provide  SIO.- 
OOO.OOa  In  capital  funds  for  the  commission. 
The  senate  has  already  given  its  consent,  and 
if  the  house  follows  suit,  the  next  step  wiU 
be  to  have  the  mayor  and  the  city  coxmcU 
place  the  bond  issue  on  the  ballot  for  ap- 
proval by  the  voters  of  Baltimore. 
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Rtnt  Ctalrols 

EXTINSION  OP  REMAIRKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  llcDOW(U 

or  PCMNaTLVAMU 

IN  Tta  HOUSE  OP  REPRB3E14TATIVBS 
Wednesday.  February  12   1947 

Spec  ker 


ill 


Mr.  Mcdowell.   Mr 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
oto.  I  Include  the  following 
the  magazine  Progress,  of 
oil  No.  6.  United  Electrical. 
Mncblne  Workers  of  America 
foa  TH*  laccao 
The  rwponae  of  a  Senator  anb  two  Con- 
greasmen  to  a  letter  they  receive  J  from  Dla- 
trtct  6.  President  Tom  PtlapatrlcM .  urging  the 
continuation  of  strict  rent  con  rols  should 
Interest  the  memtMrsblp.  Senato  Mrns  and 
Congrcaaman  Bvchanak.  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple, promlaed  to  support  rent  cor  trols.  Con- 
gTMMBan  John  McDowtu..  who  a  President 
RooMTelt  referred  to  as  "that  hi  ack  Repub- 
lican from  Pittsburgh."  responled  In  the 
tntrrcata  of  big  business  whom  it  acnres  ao 
falthfxilly.    Here  are  the  answen 

TvoMAa  J.  PrrxrATticx, 

President.  District  i,  {/giUf^.  CIO. 
Fttttburgh. 
WUl  (fc)  every UUng  poaalbla  to  maintain 
r«i\t  ooatrola. 

nuMcta  J 


I  am  ilad  to  have  your  ttawa  rtUtlvt  It 
oontroia  un  ranta  and  wish  to  ttal*  that  M  • 
mambar  of  tha  Nouaa  lankini  and  Currency 
Cummittaa,  tn  which  I  have  )uat  bran  alwtad, 
I  certainly  will  oppoat  any  Kttrmpt  to  llfl 
rani  euntriil* 

D<)  iKii  haatiair  to  wriu  mr  tt  any  tinM 
on  any  Mi)ttl  M  «ltl«h  you  nr  iha  mam* 
brrahip  of  ytw  oritAiittltitt  nutt  ^  ^t^*'* 

With  kind  rrgartt.  I  MR.         ' 
■incrraly  yottrt. 

VlANH  •UCNfkNAN, 


I  At  any 
nMemhling 
will  at.ow 
Ibutinn  to 
Ring,    ror- 


under 

the  R«c- 

aiticle  from 

Dlsl  rict  Coun- 

ladio  and 


IIT 

VaUrd  Staiti  Senate. 


JAMuaa  ' 
DcAa  Hi  Pmrataicx.  1  bavt 
January  10.  which  I  have  read  w 


ai.  1»47. 

letur  of 
th  much  In- 


]  our 


jANtuaf  97,  IM7 
DiAR  iiR  After  rtading  tha  copy  of  your 
teiniram  to  Oeu  Philip  riemiiiii.  omca  of 
Temporary  Ountrola,  hers  in  Waahtniiun,  It 
oMtira  to  me  that  It  you  art  aotually  ti- 
preaaing  tht  Minion  of  the  tiotManti  of 
mambera  of  UHIMA  in  wrsta^n  HtMyU 
vttnia  and  Waat  Virilnia,  It  la  iha  flrat  time, 
to  my  kntiwtedgt.  that  yuu  have  door  ao, 
I  rrmain, 

Vary  utUy  yotni, 

JONN  MoDtWMlu 

If  am  her  ojfCoHgr«i«. 

As  local  I  to  luahiaaa  Afriit  Olyda  Juhnaon 
pointed  out  at  tha  diatrtfl  towitlt  mratlni, 
If  only  10  parcani  mora  Dtmoerala  had  vntro, 
Iha  Tw*iiiy>nin(h  Diatrirt  wutiid  ba  rrpra- 
•eni»«i  hy  a  pniflraRRivt  Hfea  Marry  Daytn* 
p<.rt  inaiead  cif  hy  MeDtWKi  wito  JURl  iOH 
not  baliavr  in  ayar  givinii  (ha  paiipta  an  tvan 
break  l'<'cal  ilO  la  itRrtlug  uvm  to  |«t  rid 
of  Mc  Jiowku  in  If^' 


f  trUl-lt-PtHgl  Pijf 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  nxmota 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBin'ATTVES 

Wednesaay.  February  12,  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  clarify  by  legislative 
action  situations  which  were  formerly 
quite  obvious.  Such  clarification  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  so-called  portal-to-portal  pay  situa- 
tion. 

As  an  employee  and  as  an  employer 
I  never  found  it  difficult  to  f  gure  out  the 
time  for  which  a  man  should  be  paid. 
Now  we  are  confronted  with  a  fantastic 
situation.  Even  the  people  who  have 
been  encouraged  to  believe  that  they  can 
benefit  as  the  result  of  suits  for  portal- 
to-portal  back  wages  must  be  amazed 
at  the  very  thought  of  such  a  possibility. 

The  Initial  enthusiasm  is  dying  out  and 
the  workers  who  think  have  come  to  the 
sound  realization  that  no  useful  purpose 
win  be  served  In  prosecuting  the  alleged 
claims.  Bankrupt  industries  will  not 
provide  a  living  for  those  who  must  be 
gainfully  employed. 

I  submit  an  article  from  the  American 
Federationl.st.  the  ofBclal  monthly  maga- 
Bine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
This  article  Is  written  by  John  P.  Frey. 
president.  Metal  Trades  Department. 
American  Federation  of  Labor.    It  U  en- 


titled '*No  Pitrr    ThlR  artlolt  tppvtrtd 

InthiFobrutry  lM7iMUt: 

itt  »*«!— rotTAt-To-roRTAt  atnt*  vioun  a 

lAaic  pRiNcirt^  or  couaonvt  iaroaininr 
(By  John  I*  rr»y.  praaidtnt.  metal  tratii 
dapartm«nl.  Amerioan  rRdaratinn  of  Ubtr) 
In  rr«chlni  a  dacislon  on  tha  qutRtltt  tl 
•uliii  amployara  f«ir  e«i«callad  portal 'It^ltfltl 
hack  waNaa,  Iha  akaeutiya  eoun«ll  m  tliR 
metal  iradaa  daparimant  waa  govrrntd  by 
tmr  baaio  ronaldaraunn— Ua  (alth  In  ind 
loyalty  to  flotlMtlva  barialiiing 

It  !■  throtifh  MtlMtivR  barfainihR  thai 
our  triida  unlona,  In  nagotlatlmiB  with  rm« 
pinyera  around  Iha  winfaranca  table,  are  ablf 
to  react!  arreptabla  RfftRmrnla  eoverini  tha 
tarina  of  employment  and  th**  oonrtinona  <»f 
iRtor,  Without  suflh  mutual  afrMmanU 
there  eould  be  no  aatufaeiory  or  aiabilialni 
IndtiatrlNl  relatione;  chaoa  wmild  aniat, 

Tha  value  of  oolleetlve  Induatrlat  agret* 
manta  to  both  labor  and  management  It 
Bimilar  to  foyernment  by  law  throuBh  tht 
pmpla  a  duly  elected  reprwentntiyea;  in  fact, 
and  not  in  theory,  It  la  •flf-fovernment  by 
labor  and  management 

When  labor  and  manRgtment  enter  Into 
negotiated  auraemenu,  the  Intefrlty  of  both 
nre  lny«»lyed  Unleaa  auch  aireemania  can 
be  depended  upon  by  both  partiea,  collectlvR 
bargalninM  rannot  be  atioeeaafuily  continued. 
The  international  unlona  whh'h  c«>m|»ri»a 
tha  meUl-irmlfa  tlepaitmanl  haya  piaciKed 
oftlleeiiya  barNRinini  with  emplnyeta  mm 
the  beginning  It  haii  been  their  drnnliR 
poliey  tn  Btrenfthen  eolleedyR  bariaiiiin«  in 
eyery  way  ptMBlbla.  to  benaftt  their  member- 
Bhlp  and  <o  retain  the  employe'  conndcnot 
in  ihiB  method  of  regulating  induntrial  ft- 
lationahlpa, 

ThrnURhout  the  Nation,  the  international 
unlona  have  negotiated  many  thouaanda  of 
three  aKreemenU  with  employen  In  tha 
mttal'Workinf  Induatriea.  which  are  now  In 
elTeot.  When  these  agreements  were  negotU 
attd  thtrr  wai  a  free.  open,  and  aboveboard 
prwRnlRtinn  of  all  the  conditions  which  the 
unions  desired  to  have  Incorporaud,  includ- 
ing the  wage  ratea.  overtime  ratea.  claaallica* 
Uons.  and  all  other  ttema  a.  ecttnR  wagea. 

When  theae  agreemenu  had  been  negoti- 
ated and  algned,  they  Bpecltlcally  eapreaaed 
what  the  employers  were  willing  to  pay  in 
the  field  of  wagea  and  what  trade-unlonlats 
were  willing  to  acoept  for  tha  period  covered 
by  these  agrewawta. 

In  the  application  of  all  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  agreements  during  their  life,  the 
question  of  each  party's  good  faith  and  In- 
tegrity 1»  Involved.  Without  this  good  faith 
and  Integrity,  collective  bargaining  would  b« 
of  little.  U  any.  value  to  either  labor  or 
management. 

When  an  agreement  Is  entered  into,  the 
employer  knows  what  his  labor  costs  will  be. 
so  far  as  wagea  are  Involved,  for  the  period  of 
the  agreement.  Trade-unionists  under  the 
agreement  pledge  themselves  not  to  Intro- 
duce new  questions  of  wages  during  the  life 
of  the  agreement  unless  the  agreement  spe- 
cifically conUlns  a  provision  for  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  agreement  for  this  purpose  during 
the  period  of  Its  existence. 

To  inject  now  the  question  of  back  pay  for 
portal -to-portal  time  would  be  an  admission 
that  when  wage  agreements  were  signed  by 
trade-union  repreeentatlvea  they  had  l)een 
Insincere  during  the  negotiations  and  had 
held  mental  reservations  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  discuss  with  employers  whlla 
seated  at  the  conference  table. 

Our  trade- union  movement  has  no  assets 
more  valiuble  than  Its  agreemenu  with  em- 
ployers and  the  Integrity  which  Is  Involved. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  discussion 
of  portal-to-porul  pay  when  exiatlng  agrer- 
menta  with  employers  are  negotiated  and  tht 
Inclusion  of  thia  form  of  payment  in  the  new 
agratoMnta.  But  aa  to  ei>sting  agreementa 
with  emplnytra.  many  of  them  entered  into 
With  the  aame  corporation  for  a  generation 
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the  fkaeutlva  eounetl  of  the  metal 
I  drpartmrnt  haa  datnitaly  reoommend- 
ti  thai  MilRting  oolleetlve  barfalnlng  agret* 
mtnu  muflt  not  \m  diahonorad  by  now  mlrr- 
Itm  into  irgal  auita  to  aaourt  a  form  of  wagtR 
which  were  not  provided  for  when  the  eRiat* 
Ing  agrremrtita  were  itegotiated, 


f  tftel-Pty  Ltfif  Utfti 
flrmttXON  OF  RKMARXa 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOH 

tr  rtHNRVtyANiA 

m  TMi  NotJii  or  mntMiNTATivM 
Widnetdait,  Ftbruary  12,  1847 

Mr,  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  ■pttlctr,  undtr 
iMtvt  to  «xt«nd  my  rtmtrki  In  tht 
RgooKfi,  X  Ineludt  tht  following  odltorlal 
from  tht  JohnRtown  Tribunt,  of  Johni- 
town,  Pa.: 

tOnTAI.-rAT   LROIRLATION 

Of  Rll  the  Irglilatlon  dealing  with  tha  re* 
iRtlona  between  lab<ir  nnd  mRnagement  that 
will  preaently  be  dehntrd  hy  Ciihgreaa,  none 
la  more  urgent  tltttn  anntr  meMUtc  to  put  an 
end  to  (he  poriRl«to<portnl  fnoliahneaa,  Wr 
•ay  footlahneaa,  but  It  holds  the  noaalblllty  of 
vary  Rtrlinia  eonaequencea  to  the  natlunRl 
toonomy. 

Ohtil  OongrtRR  dORR  R«t,  induRtry  will  bt 
beaet  by  uneertRlnty  rlalng  nut  of  tht  blU 
liona  of  dnllart  in  otalma  that  hnve  been 
filed  Rtalnat  U.  Brorun  thnt  clRimi  eovtr 
paat  ytan  on  whieh  managemtnt  haa  lung 
since  closed  Ita  books,  a  deolalon  favurnbla  to 
the  cflUeettnn  of  thtte  elalms  would  In  many 
Inatancea  plunge  Induatrlal  corporations  into 
bankruptcy. 

Workmen  gtntrally,  If  our  own  obttrvatlon 
la  eorrtct,  regard  the  portal -to-portal  lUlta 
with  disfavor,  particularly  the  effort  to  make 
collection  retroactive.  They  concede  that 
the  granting  of  portal  pay  to  the  coal  miners 
may  have  been  Juatltied  because  of  the  dlR- 
tance  many  of  them  travel  from  the  pit 
mouth  to  the  face  of  the  workings,  but  that 
Is  a  condition  that  seldom  Is  present  in 
other  IndtHtrlea. 

The  form  In  which  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  passed  by  Congress  Is  not  yet 
certain.  The  United  States  Senate  hearings 
so  far  are  proceeding  along  the  lines  of  direct 
amendment  of  the  fair  labor  standards 
(wage-hour)  law.  Sentiment  in  the  House 
seems  to  favor  amendment  of  the  Judicial 
Code  to  Impoee  a  1-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  claims.  There  remains  a  question 
of  which  procedure  would  stand  up  l>etter 
under  the  Constitution. 

We  cannot  believe  that  organized  labor, 
which  has  filed  these  claims  against  industry, 
would  be  willing  to  wreck  companies  by 
which  It  Is  employed  in  order  to  collect 
money  for  which  It  has  no  legitimate  claim. 
It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  which  is  the  or- 
ganization preeslng  the  suits,  has  been  mis- 
led by  an  overaealotxs  legal  department. 


Tme  Description 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WtaOONBTN 
ZN  TBI  R0U8I  OP  RIPRBSBNTATIVn 

Wednertfdy.  February  H.  i94T 

Mr.  STEVENSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der IttTt  (0  tsttnd  my  remtrka  In  tht 
zczn— App.- 


Rlcoro,  I  tndudf  tht  followlni  trtlolt 
from  tht  Sptru  (WU.i  Herald: 
nii?R  RtacaimoN 

A/ttr  R  mala  baby  haa  grown  out  of  lon| 
etothaa  and  trlanglea  and  haa  Required  pants, 
fret'klea,  and  ao  much  dirt  that  reUtivea  do 
not  dare  to  klae  it  batwatn  meala,  it  beeomea 
R  boy  A  boy  la  naturt'i  anawtr  to  tht>  faUt 
brilef  ihnt  there  la  no  such  ihlng  aa  per* 
pttual  motion,  A  boy  can  swim  llRe  a  Aah, 
run  likt  R  dttr.  tlitnb  ilka  r  aqulrrel,  balk  ilk« 
R  inula,  ttltow  Ilka  a  bull,  tat  like  a  pig,  or 
Ret  like  a  Jnrkaaa,  aorording  to  elimatio  con* 
dltloha. 

Mr  It  R  pitct  of  Rhln  rtrttthtd  over  an  tp- 
petite,  A  noiae  covered  with  amtidgea  Na  la 
Railed  R  tornado  becauae  he  oomN  at  tht 
moat  untRptettd  times,  hits  the  moat  uncR* 

Coted  piaott,  and  leavea  everything  a  wreek 
hind  nim,  Me  la  a  gniwinii  animal  of  super* 
lattvt  promiat.  to  bt  fed,  wntered,  and  kept 
warm;  •  Joy  forever,  a  periodic  nulannce,  tht 
probltm  of  our  tlmea,  and  Uie  hope  of  tht 
Nation, 

Bvtry  boy  la  evidenee  that  Clod  la  not  dia* 
touraged  of  man  Were  It  not  for  the  boyt 
the  iiewa|tapera  would  go  unreiul  and  a  thou* 
Band  picture  ahowa  would  be  bankrupt.  Bora 
are  useful  running  erranda  A  boy  ean  eaally 
do  the  family  errands  with  the  aid  nf  Ave  or 
•IR  adulta.  The  itet  with  which  a  bn  doet 
Rn  trrRnd  It  tquRltd  only  by  tha  apeed  of  r 
turtle  on  r  July  dRV,  Tnt  boy  is  a  naiural 
RptetRtof,  He  WRiRhRR  paradti,  Area,  fightR, 
ball  gamtR,  Rutomoblltt,  bORt«,  Rnd  RlrplRhRR 
with  equRl  fervor,  But  he  will  not  watch  a 
tlock 

Boyt  faithfully  ImlUtt  thttr  dada  In  ipltR 
of  all  cfTorti  to  teach  thtm  good  manntra.  A 
boy,  If  not  waahrd  too  often,  and  tf  kept  in  a 
cool,  quiet  pJBce  after  each  accident,  will  aur- 
Vive  broken  bones,  hornets,  iwimmtng  holes, 
fighta,  and  nine  helpings  of  pit.  (Don  Raddt, 
iparta  Herald.) 


Siftr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  NSW  TORX 
IN  THS  HOT78X  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  12, 1947 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORO,  I  Include  herewith  an  Interesting 
letter  to  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard  in  respect  to  beet-sugar  lobby. 

I  had  been  much  interested  in  the  re- 
ports which  have  been  presented  by  the 
committee  studsring  the  sugar  shortage. 
85  nee  the  OPA  announced  on  the  day 
following  the  House  committee's  report 
on  sugar  that  on  April  1  a  stamp  would 
be  validated  for  10  pounds  of  sugar,  as 
will  each  successive  stamp  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year,  with  no  additional 
stamps  for  caxming  purposes,  this  leads 
me  to  believe  only  two  more  stamps  wiU 
be  validated  this  year,  making  a  total 
allotment  of  35  pounds  for  individual 
consumption.  In  view  of  this  fact,  I 
urge  that  an  additional  stamp  of  10 
pounds  be  released  during  the  canning 
season  for  each  Individual.  If  there  is 
not  enough  sugar  available  for  this  ad- 
ditional amount  In  the  allotment  allo- 
cated for  home  conRumptlon.  I,  as  an  in- 
dustrial uaer,  recommend  that  the  in- 
crtatt  for  Induatrlal  use  for  the  third 
quarter  of  thla  yttr  bt  att  at  70  perotnt 


of  tht  ba«e  amount  uatd  In  IMl,  intttad 
of  the  10  perotnt  now  rtoommtndtd  by 
the  committtt.  and  thlR  10  ptrotnt  bt 
ertdittd  to  tht  alloimtnt  for  individual 
ooBRumption,  ThiR,  I  ftel  eonndent, 
would  kupply  tht  eomint  nrrd  for  tht 
houRtwtft  during  tht  oanninf  Rta«on 
and  would  not  havt  a  itrlouR  damarlnf 
fffRot  on  Induiilry,  Tht  hou«twlft  hai 
had  a  great  deal  of  patltnot  and  haa 
flhown  Ant  ooopt-ratlon  during  thiR  RUgar 
erlRlR,  Should  iihf  not  dtttrvt  our  tti1« 
OUR  conaldtratlon  nowf 
Tht  artlclt  foUowRi 


ArraoMR  Bttr-BtraaR   Lottt— Wtiiaaii    Iin 
itRtRTC  Bnuva  To  ORotM  OotAH  Oatwait 

1^9  the  BMTOR  or  TWt  Botr-BTAlftMMII 

Nouaewivea,  children,  baktn,  eandy  makert, 
oanntra,  tobacco  proreaaora.  manufaeturert  of 
drink,  hard  and  aoft,  uaera  of  alcohol  and 
moiaattt-'prepare  to  makt  your  waatt 
known  or  Ret  toeked  again, 

Here  la  why: 

1.  Agrtoulturt  Oommlttat  la  waiting  to  httf 
what  tht  augar  Industry  wanla. 

g.  OhMlrman  Nora  would  llkt  to  §9%  Rtmt 
Idea  of  what  the  indURtry  WRnta  done,  (ThlR 
rtftrt  to  iht  United  IttitR  pr<Ntuttrt— prt« 
dominantly  btttmugar  Inttttata,  No  thoughl 
ariRTR  or  ir  RMnilontd  rr  to  vhRt  tentuRRtrR 
waal.) 

g,  itnRtor  O'MANONiT  introduetR  new 
BURnr  hill, 

4,  TliiR  Mil  prfihtblta  Rboul  ont-half  of 
Ouba'R  oant  auvar  from  tnttrlng  thla  toua> 
try 

a.  RHiata  tht  allotmtnt  of  bttt  tugar  Rtv> 
tral  timet  Ita  annual  produetloa  during  Iht 
laat  4  ftara  of  RUgar  tnoriacRR. 

roamto  ruirtit^ti 

What  doti  thla  mean?  Juat  this:  Tht 
powerful  btet-augar  lobby  la  again  trying 
to  grab,  tvtn  if  it  corrupts  govarnmant  by 
log-rolling  and  vote-swapping,  pinohea  tha 
Gonstunlng  public,  and  tqueeaee  the  life  out 
of  the  Bepublioan  Party  aa  It  helped  to  do 
in  1930  with  the  Rawley-Smoot  high  tariff. 
It  is  trying  to  throw  into  bankruptcy  the 
Cuban  augar  oompanlea  aa  It  helped  to  do  in 
the  thlrtiet.  It  is  trying  to  force  on  the 
American  public  the  tise  of  a  substitute  for 
cane  sugar.  It  is  trying  to  force  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States  to  pay 
to  them  7S  cents  each  for  their  trouble  each 
year  for  producing  a  product  which  ma&y 
housewives,  bakers,  and  candy  makers  con- 
sider Inferior  for  their  purposee,  and  which 
they  fiiUed  miserably  to  produce  in  the  crisis 
of  both  World  Wars.  They  are  asking  tha 
American  public  to  pay  them  through  a  sub- 
sidy 1  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  prlct 
for  the  real  article — cane  stigar  from  Cuba. 

Tlie  whole  question  of  a  necessary  house- 
hold food  should  be  completely  eliminated 
from  politics.  Goverument  controls,  regula- 
tions, allotments,  prices,  and  tariffa  as  soon 
as  practicable — particularly  etigar.  Look  back 
at  the  record  and  history  of  sugar  for  a  few 
years.  The  beet  sugars  were  highly  protected 
in  peacetimes  before  World  War  I,  and  In  the 
way  they  fell  down  woefully.  Cuba  rallied 
and  supplied  the  gap  by  tremendoiu  produc- 
tion. They  did  eo  largely  with  bank  loans 
from  .\merlcan  banks — much  to  their  sorrow. 

AT  tor  World  War  I  the  beet  interests  again 
enteritd  the  picture  tlirough  politics  and  high 
tariff,  and  gradually  helped  in  forcing  nearly 
every  Cuban  sugar  company  into  bankruptcy 
and  thereby  ruining  their  credit  at  banks 
because  of  defaulta.  llie  high  tariff  on  augar 
undet  the  Hawley-Smoot  bill  also  caused  tra- 
mendotu  loaaes  to  American  banJu  ai>d  Amer- 
ican invectora  aa  well  as  bringing  down  tht 
vengeance  of  the  consuming  public  on  tht 
Repui»llcan  Party. 

Agiiin  in  World  War  n  beet  produoen  talltd 
utterly.  Again  Cuba  came  to  the  raaeua, 
raised  their  production  from  lesa  than  3,000^ 
000  UVM  to  more  than  e.ft00M0  tons. 
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bungUnf,  dieutlon,  and  NfiUation  ly  Ineom* 
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Tha  ganaral  Impraaalon  U  that 
thU  tolaly  for  proOta.    Just  not* 
Ycry  few  Cuban  sugar  companlaa 
daod  of  more  than  26  cents  par 
for  the  4  3rears  of  the  war.    Man] 
paid  one  cent  dividend  In  18  years, 
of  the  companies   are   still   In 
aeems  unbelievable   unless   you 
Cuban  companies  are  taxed  S4^ 
their  earnings  In  Cuba,  and  If 
sldUrles  of  American  companies 
Ings  when  turned  over  to  the  parecft 
are   taxed   again   about   60 
American  Government. 

Who   are   these   Cuban   s\igar 
They    are    almost    completely 
Americans  and  almost  as  largely 
American    investors    as    are    the 
companies.     In  this  city  of 
there  are  stockholders  In  7  or 
sugar  companies,  and  In  one 
there    are    over    48,000    shares 
among  hundreds  of  dtiaens  In 
have  received  not  one  cent  In 

Now  the  western  beet -sugar, 
trying  to  crush  the  eastern  can« 
terests  through  Government 
their  argmnenta  Is  to  help 
Tet  the  records  show  that  most 
labor  was  performed  by  Mexican 
ported  by  them  to  work  for  a 
day.     Another  argument  of  theirs 
an  American  industry.    This  is 
true  than  the  Cuban  sugar 
argument  that  we  need  to  help 
terests  in  case  of  future  critical 
ages  explodes  In  their  faces  when 
the  flop  they  made  In  both  World 
and  shortages. 

There  Is  one  ray  of  hc^M  that 
don  against  and  utter  disregard 
■umlng  public  will  be  rectified  U 
little   patience      The   shortages 
bungling  and  special  favors  canncft 
much  Immediately,  simply 
not  enough  stigar.    Given  a  free 
eotild    produce    our    total 
lowest  costs. 

The  consuming  public  comprlsei 
and   they  hsve  elected  a  new 
straighten  out  the  mess,  and  It  Is 
celvable  but  that  a  majority  at 
gress   knows   why   they   are 
operate  for  the  best  Interest  o1 
majority.    We,  the  consumers, 
gress  know  what  It  Is  we  want 
let  Congreas  sit  by  and  wait  to 
sugar  Indiutry  wants. 
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OTTENSION  OP  REMi)  ElKS 

HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  MAa 

or  HXW  TOIX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  Rlk>RBD  TATTVSS 

Wednesday,  February  12  1947 

Mr.  MACT.    Mr.  Speaker,  n  view  of 
the  ever  widening  and  Impent  Ing  thre«t 


of  communistic  influences.  I 


the  Rscou  the  following  e  iidite  and 


forceful   Address   delivered 


)y  former 


Include  in 


Judc*  I4ff»r  P.  Hultton.  of  tht  Ntw 
York  City  courts,  tnd  for  the  put  10 
rtari  county  counsel  of  Suffolk  County, 
befort  the  Ketewamoke  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
at  Huntlnffton,  on  December  2. 1046: 

The  conflict  In  tha  world  today  U  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  old,  since  the 
atruggla  between  the  east  and  the  west  has 
never  abated  from  the  time  tha  Mongol 
hordes  or  Genghis  Khan  spread  out  from 
Karakorum.  Western  civilisation  oelleves  in 
preserving  the  dignity  of  man.  Here  every 
man  is  a  king  and  bis  home  his  castle,  while 
In  Russia  be  is  but  a  vassal  of  the  state. 

As  far  back  as  the  days  of  President  James 
Monroe  it  was  the  autocratic  Czar  Alexander  I 
who  planned  to  end  representative  govern- 
ment and  to  destroy  the  young  democracies  of 
America. 

The  historian  Alexis  de  TocquevUle  wrote 
over  100  years  ago: 

"Two  great  peoples,  starting  at  diflerent 
points,  go  forward  toward  the  same  end; 
these  are  the  Russians  and  the  Americans. 
The  others  seem  to  have  attained  the  limit 
that  nature  traced  for  them:  these  two 
alone  go  forward  In  a  race  of  which  the  eye 
cannot  see  the  limits. 

'To  atUln  this  end.  the  American  relies 
on  the  strength  of  reason  of  Individuals: 
Russin  concentrates  in  one  man  all  the  power 
of  society.  The  one  has  for  his  principle 
means  of  action,  liberty,  the  other  servitude. 
Their  points  of  departure  are  different;  their 
paths  are  diverse.  But  each  of  them  seems 
called  by  a  secret  design  of  Providence  to 
hold  one  day  In  his  hands  the  destinies  of 
half  the  world." 

Lenin  has  pointedly  put  us  on  notice  In 
volume  24  at  page  32  of  the  Russian  edi- 
tion of  his  collected  works,  where  In  these 
words  he  predicted  wars  with  non-Commu- 
nist states  such  as  the  United  States:  "We 
are  living  not  merely  In  a  state  but  In  a  sys- 
tem of  states:  and  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
the  Soviet  Republic  should  continue  for  a 
long  period  side  by  side  with  Imperialist 
states.  Ultimately  one  or  the  other  must 
conquer.  Meanwhile  a  numlser  of  terrible 
clashes  between  the  Soviet  Republic  and  the 
bourgeois  state  is  inevitable." 

Thus  it  Is  clear  that  the  menace  to  west- 
em  civilization  from  the  east  continues  to- 
day, as  It  did  when  Greece  and  Persia  were 
mighty  powers.  Then  It  was  other  oriental 
hordes,  while  now  the  danger  la  spearheaded 
by  the  Red  Fascists  of  Russia  who  dictate 
and  direct  from  Moscow  the  Lenin-Stalin 
plan  for  world-wide  communism. 

Therefore  It  follows  that  wherever  men 
foregather,  and  whatever  their  lot  in  life 
may  be.  It  vould  be  well  If  they  paused  and 
pondered  why  their  vision  la  blurred  and 
their  hopes  and  aspirations  In  the  ptirsuit 
of  peace  and  surcease  frustrated,  even 
though  Hltlerlsm  has  been  vanquished. 

Our  confusion  and  disappointment  are  not 
due  to  fear  of  a  third  world  war  or  even  the 
atomic  bomb,  but  instead  grow  from  the  spec- 
ter of  communism  which,  like  a  heavy  cloud, 
hovers  over  the  world,  as  It  becomes  appar- 
ent that  Russia's  real  purpose  in  fighting  the 
war  was  not  only  the  defeat  of  her  former 
ally  Hitler,  but  mainly  to  use  the  Second 
World  War  as  a  means  to  accelerate  Russia's 
program  of  world-wide  communism  to  be 
brought  about  as  Lenin  taught,  by  any  ruse, 
cunning,  unlawful  method  evasion,  and  con- 
cealment of  truth,  and,  therefore,  as  Stalin 
has  warned,  "The  American  Cooununlst  Par. 
ty  should  b«  fully  prepared  to  asstime  the 
leadership  of  the  impending  class  struggle  in 
America.  We  must  form  In  America  real 
revolutionary  regiments  and  a  real  revolu- 
tionary leadership  capable  of  leading  the  mil- 
lions of  America's  workers  into  revolution." 
We  had  hoped  that  totalitarianism  had 
died  with  the  defeat  of  Hitler.  It  is  not  even 
aalsap,  but  marching  on  stronger  than  ever 
tuuter  tha  oloak  at  communism     President 


Franklin  RooaavaU  said,  "Tha  tovlat  Onion, 
as  avarybody  who  has  tha  oouraga  to  faoa  tha 
faou,  knows,  Is  run  by  a  dictatorship  as  abso- 
luta  as  any  other  dlcutorshlp  in  tha  world." 
whllt  Stalin  tnslsu  that  dictatorship  means 
UDltmttad  power,  resting  on  violence  and  not 
on  law.  Tha  ruthlaaa  reign  of  Ivan  tha  Tar* 
rlbla  was  no  worse  than  tha  dictatorship  of 
Joaeph  Stalin. 

The  paramount  objective  of  the  Soviet 
Government  is  that  world-wlda  communism 
should  prevail  all  over  this  globe.  Its  Imme* 
dlate  objective  conslsu  of  bringing  Its  neigh> 
boring  nations  within  its  grasp  to  have  them 
serve  as  Jumping-off  places  for  further  con- 
quests. This  Lb  the  technique  being  used  to- 
day in  Asia  and  Europe.  The  objectives  of 
communism  have  never  changed  and  Its 
methods  seldom  varied.  As  Stalin  writes: 
"The  development  and  the  support  of  the 
revolution  In  other  countries  is  an  essential 
task  of  the  victorious  revolution.  Thus  the 
revolution,  victorious  in  one  country,  must 
not  consider  Itself  a  self-contained  entity, 
but  a  support,  a  means  of  speeding  the  vic- 
tory of  the  proletariat  In  other  countries." 

Lenin  briefly  expresses  this  thought  in  say- 
ing that  the  task  of  the  victorious  revolu- 
tion consists  In  the  accomplishment  of  the 
maximum  possible  in  one  country  for  the  de- 
velopment, support,  and  stirring  up  of  revo- 
lution In  all  countries. 

Consider  how  the  Russian  delegates  con- 
tinue to  block  the  international  refugee  or- 
ganizations in  aiding  the  homeless  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  who  are  afraid  to  re- 
turn to  their  fatherlands  because  they  are 
politically  opposed  to  Russia's  satellite  gov- 
ernments in  control  of  those  countries.  The 
Russians  proclaim  the  rights  of  minorities 
inside  the  United  Nations,  yet  they  have  no 
sympathy  whatsoever  for  any  political  mi- 
nority who  has  dared  to  reject  the  Soviet 
system. 

Therefore,  communism  as  It  Is  now  propa- 
gandized in  our  cotmtry  Is  an  un-American 
system  that  would  destroy  the  ftmdamental 
freedoms  upon  which  ovtr  Republic  rests.  Its 
party  is  fifth  columns  for  Moscow,  and  Its 
members  quislings  owing  allegiance  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Do  not  confuse  communism 
with  liberalism  since  such  would  be  like  put- 
ting the  works  of  the  Devil  and  the  Bible  in 
one  book. 

We  should  recall  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  reached  in  1933  between  the  Soviet 
Government  and  ourselves,  the  Soviets  agreed 
not  to  interfere  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States.  The  record  shows  that  this 
promise,  along  with  others,  has  been  broken. 
As  stated  by  Robert  Miner,  national  vice 
president  of  the  Communist  Political  Asso- 
ciation, at  a  meeting  held  In  New  York  city 
on  June  4,  1945,  Joseph  Stalin  is  the  true 
disciple  of  Lenin  in  the  struggle  for  com- 
munism all  over  the  world.  That  statement 
together  with  the  teachings  of  Marx  and 
Lenin  prove  clearly  that  communlsfn  always 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  bent  on  es- 
tablishing Communist  dictatorships  In  all 
countries.  Their  theme  is  exactly  the  same 
as  Hitler's  was:  "Today  Russia — tomorrow  the 
world."  Their  plan  Is  one  of  Trojan  horse 
tactics  consisting  of  infiltrating  into  our  Gov- 
ernment, educational  systems,  communica- 
tions, transportation,  labor  unions,  military 
forces,  and  political  parties  in  order  to  con- 
fuse, divide,  and  take  over.  As  stated  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  who  knovra  what  he  Is  talking 
about: 

"The  fact  that  the  Commimlst  Party  In 
the  United  States  claims  some  100,000  mem- 
bers has  lulled  many  Americans  into  a 
feeling  of  false  complacency.  I  would  not 
be  concerned  If  we  were  dealing  with 
only  100,000  Communists.  The  Communists 
themselves  boast  that  for  every  party  mem- 
ber there  are  10  others  ready  to  do  the 
party's  work.  These  Include  their  satellites. 
their  fellow  travelers,  and  their  so-called 
progressive  and  phony  liberal  sllles." 
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After  an  tkhaustlva  study  of  eemmunism 
in  IB4I  formtr  Attorney  Qsneral  Blddle  rt- 
portad  that  "tha  Communist  Farty  of  tha 
United  ttatas  of  America,  from  the  ttms  of 
tta  iDcaptlon  In  1919  to  tha  present  tima,  is 
sn  organiiatlon  that  ballavea  in,  advisas, 
sdvocatas.  and  teachea  the  overthrow  by  force 
and  Violence  of  tha  Oovarnmant  of  tha 
United  Stataa." 

Part  of  their  achana  is  the  persistent  ham> 
mering  by  the  Red  preas  against  the  United 
States  and  the  brazen  attempts  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  dissension  in  our  large  Negro  popu- 
lation as  well  as  other  groups.  To  be  spe- 
cific, I  refer  to  the  Moscow  edition  of  the 
New  Times,  under  date  of  April  16,  1946.  On 
October  6,  1946.  American  Negroes  com- 
plained to  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  trial  by  Jury,  personal  liberty,  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  speech,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, assembly,  and  association,  freedom 
from  arbitrary  arrest  and  free  election  were 
commonly  denied  to  African  people.  This  is 
unjust  and  should  be  corrected,  so  that 
Negroes  would  receive  equality  with  other 
citizens  in  every  phase  of  life.  But  It  would 
be  well  tor  those  who  complain  about  dvil 
rights  to  the  United  Nations  to  bear  in  mind 
that  one  member  of  that  Ixidy  who  possesses 
and  wields  Its  veto  with  vehemence  deprives 
Its  own  citizens  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religion,  free  speech,  freedom  of 
assembly,  and  the  right  to  a  trial  by  a  Jury 
of  one's  peers.  In  Russia  the  notorious 
NKVD — secret  police — see  that  a  supply  of 
slave  labor  in  the  millions  Is  always  avail- 
able. How  many  workers  are  actually  con- 
demned as  so  many  serfs  to  forced  labor  the 
Soviet  Union  refuses  to  reveal.  But  we  do 
know  that  In  1933  they  amounted  to  about 
6,000.000  and  In  1946  were  estimated  at  from 
14.000,000  to  18,000,000.  I  quote  from  page 
56  of  Hotise  Document  No.  754. 

We  are  not  concerned  how  the  Reds  rule 
themselves  in  Russia  but  are  opposed  to 
their  propagandizing  communism  in  the 
United  States  and  planning  to  set  up  here  a 
prototype  of  their  police  state.  Since  Mos- 
cow and  American  Communists  insist  upon 
establishing  by  means  of  deceit.  Infiltration, 
and  force  If  necessary,  a  Communist  govern- 
ment In  this  country,  they  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated  here.  There  is  a  point  at  which 
o\u-  cooperation  with  Soviet  Russia  ceases 
and  our  duty  to  safeguard  American  Institu- 
tions begins.  That  point  is  at  the  territorial 
borders  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Whereas  the  allegiance  of  all  Communists 
belongs  above  all  else  first  to  Moecow.  then 
it  follows  as  the  night  the  day  that  a  Com- 
munist cannot  be  a  loyal  American  and  a 
loyal  Communist  at  the  same  time  any  more 
than  a  man  can  serve  two  masters,  "For 
either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other 
or  else  he  will  stand  by  the  one  and  despise 
the  other."  All  Communists  love  Russia  and 
despise  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. As  William  Z.  Foster,  chairman  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  the  United  States,  pro- 
claimed before  a  congressional  committee: 
'The  workers  of  this  country  and  the  workers 
of  every  country  have  only  one  flag,  and  that 
Is  the  Red  flag." 

It  was  never  intended  that  our  Bill  of 
Rights  should  serve  as  a  shield  providing 
sanctuary  for  a  revolutionary  and  traitorous 
group  as  It  prepared  to  destroy  that  very 
form  of  government  that  preserves  the  BUI 
of  Rights. 

This  is  precisely  the  situation  we  face  In- 
sofar as  American  Communists  are  concerned, 
so  that  to  deny  It  would  be  calling  fact  false 
and  truth  a  liar.  An  American  who  becomes 
a  Communist  or  a  member  of  a  Communist- 
front  organization  should  at  once  be  con- 
sidered as  having  In  effect  renounced  his 
American  citizenship.  Certainly  he  can  no 
longer  be  a  loyal  citizen  of  a  country  whose 
form  of  government  he  despises,  hates,  and 
hopes  to  see  destroyed.  That  fellow  t>elongs 
in  Rxusla  physically  as  weU  as  politically. 


•Inea  tha  rteord  protaa  Oommuntsu  and 
loyal  Americans  cannot  mix  any  mora  than 
oil  and  water  and  that  tha  alien  rrtad  of 
Mart.  Lanln,  and  SUtin  must  ba  kept  out  of 
the  United  Stataa,  what  Is  the  means  to  ba 
adopted  In  order  to  achieve  that  end?  Obvl- 
oualy,  our  counter  methods  should  ba  aa 
complete  and  all-lncluslve  as  those  of  tha 
Communlsta.  First,  let  ua  combat  famine 
by  feeding  tha  hungry  and  relieving  dlstreas 
throughout  the  world,  and  give  shelter, 
warmth,  and  work  to  our  own.  for  commu- 
nism thrives  on  human  misery,  a  weak  econ- 
omy, and  man's  unhappiness.  And  since  tha 
Moscow  TroJan-horse  technique  Involves  In- 
filtration, confusing  and  dividing  in  order  to 
conquer,  no  Communist  or  member  of  a 
Communist-front  organization  should  be 
permitted  to  hold  any  position  whatsoever 
In  our  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  govern- 
ments. They  should  be  removed  and  kept 
out  of  our  armed  forces,  otir  schools  and  col- 
leges, as  well  as  all  positions  of  leadership  in 
labor  unions.  In  other  words,  notice  shoxild 
be  served  that  no  one  can  salute  the  red  star 
of  Russia  and  the  stars  and  stripes  at  the 
same  time  and  be  on  the  level  with  America. 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  will  be  difficult  to 
accomplish  and  cannot  hi^pen  overnight. 
Nevertheless,  this  change  must  be  brought 
about  because  of  the  very  necessity  of  the 
thing  itself  if  western  civilization,  with  its 
freedoms  and  dignity  of  man.  Is  to  withstand 
the  assaults  of  Asiatic  avarice. 

Concededly  the  Soviet  is  succeeding  in 
communlzlng  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 
Britain  fears  a  Soviet  rule  In  India,  and  com- 
munism, while  not  an  Immediate  menace  in 
England,  is  a  real  danger  in  our  country,  due 
to  our  heterogeneous  population.  Americans 
must  be  aroused  to  understand  that  since 
Communists  and  their  front  organizations 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  United  States  that 
commvmism  in  peacetime  shotild  be  outlawed 
Just  as  we  banned  other  un-American  activi- 
ties during  the  war.  We  should  not  wait 
until  we  have  another  war.  when  It  may  be 
too  late.  Commanlsts  wlfiin  the  United 
States  should  have  no  more  rights  than  Re- 
publicans, Democrats,  and  Socialists  have  in 
Russia. 

As  Fritz  Kuhn  and  his  bund  were  agents 
of  Hitler,  so  our  American  Communists  are 
the  agents  of  Stalin  and  his  Red  Russian 
Fascists  In  their  plan  to  communlze  America. 

Anent  the  necessity  of  banning  conunu- 
nlsm  from  the  shores  of  our  country,  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  Monroe  Docuine  pro- 
vides that  any  attempt  by  a  foreign  power 
to  extend  its  political  system  In  the  Ameri- 
can hemisphere  would  be  considered  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States. 

The  real  reason  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  the  fear  that  our 
coxmtry,  with  Its  system  of  free  enterprise, 
would  be  in  danger  If  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  leagued  together,  ahould  be  able 
to  increase  their  Infltience  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  colonization,  war,  or  intrigue. 

It  was  in  1821  that  Czar  Alexander  I.  to- 
gether with  his  fellow  autocrats,  sought  "to 
put  an  end  to  the  system  of  representativs 
government"  and  commenced  planning  to 
destroy  the  yoiug  democracies  of  America. 
This  Impelled  President  Monroe  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1823.  to  issue  his  famous  message,  in 
which  he  said:  "The  American  continents, 
by  the  free  and  Independent  condition 
which  they  have  assumed  and  maintained, 
are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects for  future  colonization  by  any  Euro- 
pean powers.  •  •  •  The  political  system 
of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  America.    •     •     • 

"We  owe  it.  therefote,  to  candor  and  to 
the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers  to  declars 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  daogennM  to  our 


paaea  and  aafety.  With  tha  axisung  eolonlae 
or  dtpendanclaa  of  any  luropaan  power  we 
have  not  Interfered  and  ahall  not  interfere. 
But  with  tha  govarumants  who  have  declared 
thatr  Indapandanoa  and  mainuincd  it,  and 
whose  Indapandanoa  ws  have,  on  great  con- 
sider jitlon,  and  on  Just  principles,  acknowU 
edgwi,  wa  could  not  view  any  interposition 
for  tbs  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  oon> 
trolling  •  •  •  thsir  daatmy  •  •  •  in 
other  light  than  as  tha  manifaautton  of  an 
unfrhendly  disposition  towards  the  United 
Sut(!S.  It  Is  impossible  that  the  allied 
powers  should  extend  their  political  system 
to  any  portion  of  either  continent  (North 
and  South  America)  without  endangering 
our  |>eace  and  happiness." 

The  Soviet  Government  In  unmistakable 
language  makes  It  clear  that  It  plans  to  ex- 
tend its  political  system  to  both  North  and 
South  America.  It  Is  now  building  up  Its 
alliances  throughout  Eur<^3e  and  the  Near 
East  and  has  its  agents  in  the  form  of  Com- 
munist societies  and  otherwise  In  every  coun- 
try in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  world 
Is  being  ttimed  against  us  through  distortion 
of  news,  suppression  ot  facts,  and  misstate- 
ment by  Communist  press  and  propaganda. 
Thus,  not  only  does  the  danger  which  Presi- 
dent Monroe  condemned  exist  but  it  Is  clear  . 
that  the  Communist  dictators  are  more  hos- 
tile and  more  of  a  menace  to  our  democracy 
than  the  autocratic  Czar  Alexander  I. 

Tho^ore,  serious  consideration  thotild  be 
given  to  enforcing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
well  as  banning  communism  Itself  by  oper- 
ation of  law  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  lu-e  not  Interested  In  interfering  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Government 
but  should  repel  their  further  interfering  in 
ours.  While  I  agree  that  in  our  country,  a 
man  is  entitled  to  choose  his  political  party, 
I.  nevertheless.  Insist  that  when  that  party 
is  part  at  an  alien  system  working  for  the 
overthrow  of  our  Government,  that  both  the 
individual  and  his  party  do  not  belong  in 
America. 

Since  at  th«  last  election  It  was  made  clear 
that  America  Is  overwhelmingly  opposed  to 
further  propagandizing  or  infiltration  by 
Communists,  the  President  and  our  legisla- 
tive bodies  should  implement  by  proper  ac- 
tion the  expreaaed  will  of  our  people. 

Granting  that  legislation  cannot  com- 
pletely curb  communism,  it  nevertheless  can 
create  a  stopgap  In  order  to  give  us  time  to 
do  by  education  and  religion  what  we  have 
woefully  failed  to  do  to  date. 

However,  I  believe  this  will  not  be  accom- 
plished until  your  group  and  others  like 
you.  who  put  God  and  country  first,  bring 
home  to  otir  people  a  realization  that  the 
advance  of  atheistic  communism  Is  more  of 
a  menace  to  our  western  civilization  than  any 
previotis  threat  coming  out  of  the  Orient. 


Geman  Peace  SeMement 


larrENSiON  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  untvtaoTk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATf  V  ES 

Wednesday.  February  12. 1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  resolution  which.  If  passed, 
would  put  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
on  record  as  favoring  the  type  of  peace 
settlement  with  Germany  which,  In  my 
opinion,  would  best  Insure  a  lasting  peace 
and  economic  stability  in  the  whole  of 
Central  Europe.  The  resolution  follows 
very  closely  the  general  outlines  of  poU^ 
as  made  in  public  statements  by  Oen. 
Joseph   T.   McNamey.   commander   In 
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chief  of  the  American  forces  in  G  ermaay. 
pen.  Lucius  Clay.  John  Postei  Dulles, 
and  former  Secretary  of  State  B  rmes.  I 
am  convinced  that  our  continui;  ig  occu- 
pation of  Germany  and  all  our  <  fforts  to 
restore  an  economically  stable  Europe 
will  be  in  vain  unless  a  solution  l£  reached 
with  respect  to  Germany  whlc  x  while 
keeping  that  nation  effectively  disarmed, 
will  allow  it  soon  to  become  self-  support 
Ing  and  no  longer  a  charity  pitient  of 
the  United  States,  or  Great  Biptain.  or 
Russia 

The  decisions  which  are  reachfcd  at  the 
Moscow  Conference  will  be  of  th :  utmost 
importance  to  the  future.  I  t&  1  that  it 
would  be  most  helpful  to  those  who  are 
BCffC^ating  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  at  that  conference  to  feel  that  the 
Congress  is  standing  solidly  beh  nd  them 
on  fundamental  policy. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  an  follows : 

tlie 


G-eat 


ecor  omic 


Whereas  •  council  meeting  of 
ministers  of  the  United  States. 
aln.  France,  and   the  Soviet  Unl^ 
beld  In  Moscow  on  March  10.  1941 

Whereas  the  agenda  for  this 
dudes  the  dlscuaalon  of  the 
political  future  of  Germany   und^r 
partite  control,  the  development 
Ttslonal    and    permanent    Oermai 
ment.  and  the  general  outline  of 
treaty  with  Germany;  Be  It  therelt3re 

Resolved.    That    the    House 
creation  of  a  peaceful,  democratic 
supporting  Germany  which  shall 
become  a  threat  to  the  peace  of 
be  It  further 

Retotved.    That    the    House 
disarmament  of  Germany  and  th  i 
ment  of  a  unified  and  stable 
omy  under  a  federal  democratic 
strongest    guaranty    against    the 
an  aggressive  Germany  and  for 
of    mutual    confidence    and 
Kurope. 


Gen  nan 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAlilKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  CO^ 

or  KAitsas 
IN  THX  HOtTSS  OP  RKPRBSXNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  12,  1947 


Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.     Mr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rema 
Rxcoio.  I  include  the  following 
of  Hon.  Harold  E.  Stassen,  of 
delivered   at    the    annual 
celebration,  sponsored  by  the 
can  Party  of  Kansas,  at  Topeka 
ary  29.  1947: 
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ks  in  the 

address 

Minnesota. 

Day 

Republi- 

on  Janu- 


KaJisas 


Tour  ExceUency.  Governor 
Alf  Landon.  distinguished  guests, 
publicans,  this  Is  the  first  time 
that  Kansas  Day  has  In  it  a  note 
Republican  r\ctorj  as  well  as  of 
publican  celebration.     On  last 
the  cltlsens  of  our  country 
our  Republican  Party  as  once 
jortty  party  of  the  United  States 
This  significant  result  of  that 
quite  naturally  the  cause  for 
celebration.    But  even  more,  as 
all  reoofnlae.  it  la  a  result  to  be 
a  sense  of  humility  and  of 
oar  fUpubUcan  Party  in  this 
In  tLe  wake  of  war  and  at  the 
atomic  age. 

Down  through  the  years  from 
«i^  mt  January  in  the  year  1881. 
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Bute  was  admitted  to  the  Union  and  the 
thirty -fourth  star  was  added  to  the  field  of 
blue,  the  people  of  the  Bute  of  Kansas  have 
been  very  alert  participants  in  the  develop- 
ment and  the  decisions  of  national  Republi- 
can policy.  Our  contemporary  scene  Is  no 
exception  to  that  history.  Numbering  In 
your  ranks  that  farseelng  and  beloved 
statesman  who  carried  our  standard  In  the 
difficult  campaign  of  1936.  the  Honorable 
Alf  Landon:  that  outstanding  student  of 
agriculture,  now  chairman  of  the  Hoxise  Agri- 
cultural Committee.  CurroaD  Hope:  your  able 
Senators  Cappct  and  Rezd;  and  Representa- 
tiven  Rzzs.  ScaivNra.  Cole.  SairrH.  and 
MXTTB;  your  able  Governors,  past  and  present, 
the  Honorable  Andrew  Schceppel.  and  the 
Honorable  Prank  Carlson;  and  the  strong. 
respected,  and  solid  Republican  delegation  in 
the  Senate  and  House.  Kansas  has  and  de- 
serves to  have  a  strong  place  In  the  councils 
of  our  Republican  Party. 

Thus,  in  responding  to  your  Invitation  on 
this  unique  annual  occasion.  I  am  moved, 
with  your  permission,  to  speak  directly  and 
frankly  about  some  phases  of  national  policy 
for  our  Republican  Party.  If  our  Republi- 
can Party  follows  through  and  disehju-ges  well 
lU  limited  responsibility  as  the  majority 
party  In  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  quite  apparent  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  voters  of  America  to  place  our 
Republican  Party  in  charge  of  the  executive 
branch,  as  well,  in  1948.  It  is  also  very  clear 
that  the  decisions  of  our  country  in  the 
years  Immediately  ahead  will  have  far-reach- 
ing effects,  not  only  as  to  the  future  free- 
dom and  welfare  of  the  people  within  our 
borders,  but  also  throughout  the  world. 

Clearly,  then,  the  Internal  development  of 
policy  within  our  Republican  Party  will  be 
of  paramount  significance  In  the  months 
ahead. 

It  Is  my  view  that  that  policy  should  be 
developed  by  open  and  frank  discussion.  We 
should  explore  together  the  economic  and 
social  facts  as  we  find  them  to  be.  and  con- 
sider proposals  to  meet  the  problems  before 
us.  We  cannot  go  back  to  where  we  left  off 
16  years  ago  It  Is  never  possible  to  move 
backward  in  social  and  economic  policy,  any 
more  than  it  is  possible  to  turn  b\ck  the 
passage  of  time.  The  question  before  us  Is. 
rather.  How  shall  we  advance  from  the  point 
at  which  we  find  ourselves  toward  the  goal 
of  Individual  freedom  and  high  standards 
of  living  for  us  and  for  others  In  a  world  at 
peace? 

To  me  this  means  that  we  mxist  find  our 
way  through  to  new.  dynamic,  and  hiunanl- 
tarian  policies  on  a  number  of  major  prob- 
lems. 

First  among  these  Is  the  development  of 
a  new  national  labor  policy  establishing  a 
fairness  and  balance  In  the  relations  between 
caplUl  and  labor  on  a  basis  of  Individual  free- 
dom of  both,  with  high  production  and  a 
minimum  of  governmental  pwwer. 

Second  Is  the  development  of  a  new  world 
economic  policy  to  adjust  to  the  tremendous 
change  In  our  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  now  the  major  creditor  nation  un- 
damaged by  war  and  with  extreme  produc- 
tive ability. 

Third  Is  the  Implementation  at  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Its  search  for  the  means  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace.  Including  the  evolvement  of 
atomic-energy  policy,  the  control  of  arma- 
ments, and  our  program  toward  our  defeated 
enemies. 

Fourth  is  our  long-term  relationship  with 
the  peoples  of  other  nations  of  the  world, 
particularly  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

Fifth  is  the  necessity  of  maintaining  re- 
silience and  resourcefulnees  and  vigor  In  our 
structure  of  private  capital. 

Sixth  Is  the  need  of  Improving  our  eco- 
nomic lyatem.  particularly  in  those  areaa 
where  decades  of  experience  have  Indicated 
defkelenelee.  such  M  in  hotialsf  and  in  health 
and  in  eduoatloo. 


Seventh  is  the  development  of  the  means 
by  which  agriculture  can  remain  free  and 
yet  maintain  an  excellent  parity  income. 

Obviously,  each  one  of  these  major  ques- 
tions of  policy  could  well  be  the  subject  of 
this  entire  address.  It  appears  to  me  that 
a  thorough  discussion  of  future  agricultural 
policy  might  better  await  the  careful  hear- 
ings and  analysis  to  be  made  during  this 
year  by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  national  policy 
Is  flxed  for  the  next  2  years  and  the  situa- 
tion as  to  postwar  agriculture  around  the 
world  is  yet  to  be  clarified. 

It  also  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  place 
for  a  thorough  discussion  of  labor  policf  cur- 
rently Is  in  Washington  in  the  committees 
of  Congress,  which  are  even  now  considering 
specific  legislative  proposals  upon  this  No. 
1  domestic  policy. 

But  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  in 
some  detail  the  fifth  question  of  policy.  It 
involves  thi?  entire  matter  of  the  resilience 
and  resourcefulness  of  our  free  economy  In 
the  years  ahead.  This  Involves  a  consider- 
ation of  the  basic  functioning  of  our  capi- 
talistic system,  not  from  a  standpoint  of  any 
one  special  interest  but  from  that  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

It  Involves  a  frank  discussion  of  big  busi- 
ness and  of  small  business. 

I  believe  that  for  the  future  vigor  of  a  free 
economy  Ln  America  and  of  a  high  standard 
of  living  with  individual  liberty  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  our  Republican  Party  In  the  years 
Immediately  ahead  be  the  champion  of  small 
business. 

The  future  high  productivity  of  this  entire 
economic  system  of  ours  depends  in  Icu'ge 
measure  upon  a  high  birth  rate  of  new  small 
businesses  throughout  the  country,  and  upon 
the  growth  and  development  of  many  of 
these  small  units,  and  upon  the  constant 
maintenance  of  a  very  large  element  of  small 
independent,enterprises  throughout  the  land. 
There  are  jnany  reasons  for  this  conviction 
that  small  businesses  are  the  red  corpviscles 
so  vital  to  the  healthy  arteries  of  American 
enterprise.  The  world  economic  history  has 
shown  that  nationalization  and  socialization 
has  come  when  there  has  been  complete  con- 
solidation and  combination  of  industry,  and 
not  when  enterprise  Is  manifold  and  small 
in  Its  units.  World  economic  history  has 
also  shown  that  when  there  Is  a  legion  of 
men  In  enterprise  who  have  the  authority 
to  make  their  own  Independent  decisions, 
then  there  Is  a  toughness  and  vitality  In  an 
economic  system  not  found  on  any  other 
basis. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  oppose 
big  business  merely  because  It  Is  big.  A  big 
country  needs  a  strong  element  of  big  busi- 
ness as  well  as  of  small  business.  The  most 
efficient  and  effective  mass  production  of  ar- 
ticles for  Nation-wide  and  world-wide  dlstrU 
butlon  mtist  come  from  large  Industries.  But 
It  does  mean  that  we  must  vigorously  oppose 
all  monopolistic  practices  of  big  business  We 
must  insist  tha't  there  be  big  business  to  com- 
pete with  other  big  business  and  that  the 
avenues  of  small  business  competition  also 
remain  open.  It  also  means  that  we  must 
be  alert  not  to  permit  big  business  to  domi- 
nate our  Republican  Party.  We  m\ist  not 
permit  major  political  power  to  be  added  to 
the  other  great  powers  that  are  accumulated 
by  big-buslnesa  units.  Excessive  concentra- 
tion of  power  is  a  threat  to  the  Individual 
freedoms  and  liberties  of  men,  whether  that 
excessive  power  Is  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
government  or  of  capital  or  of  labor.  We 
must  be  vigilant  to  diffuse  power  and  keep 
It  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

A  rather  serious  situation  developed  re* 
spectlng  small  business  In  America  through 
the  war.  By  reason  of  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors the  numbers  of  small  buMnesses  In 
America  declined  very  sharply.  It  Is  quite 
apparent  that  the  condition^)  ot  war,  the  al- 
locations of  priorities  of  material,  the  scar- 
city  (tf  manpower,  the  complicated  regula- 
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ttons  and  controls,  the  departure  of  owner* 
themselves  for  military  services,  the  urgent 
need  of  concentration  of  war  production, 
combined  to  bring  these  results.  Statistics 
show  that  In  4  years'  time  through  the  war, 
from  1940  down  to  1944,  the  numbers  of  small 
businesses  decreased  to  the  extent  of  500.000 
In  other  words.  In  1940  there  were  3,307,000 
small  businesses.  By  1944  this  had  dropped 
to  2,889.000. 

With  the  ending  of  the  war.  this  very  ad- 
verse trend  changed,  and  the  number  of 
small  firms  has  been  on  the  Increase,  to  the 
extent  of  300,000  or  more.  But  on  every  hand 
come  indications  of  the  difficulties  of  new 
businesses  in  endeavoring  to  meet  condi- 
tions, and  particularly  of  the  difficulty  In  ex- 
pansion. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the.  ease  of 
going  into  business  In  America  In  earlier  dec- 
ades has  been  a  very  major  factor  in  the 
whole  development  of  our  country.  The  ease 
of  starting  an  enterprise,  and  then  of  plow- 
ing back  in  early  receipts  resulted  in  develop- 
ing amazing  production  and  distribution, 
and  in  creating  high  employment  and  ex- 
cellent standards  of  living.  It  made  possible 
the  starting  of  the  small  blacksmith  shop 
and  the  growth  to  the  great  factory.  It  made 
possible  the  use  of  a  small  pushcart  and  the 
growth  to  the  huge  fnilt-dlstributlng  com- 
pany. It  made  possible  the  origin  of  the 
small  local  bus  line  and  the  growth  to  the 
extensive  transportation  system.  It  made 
possible  the  small  experimental  laboratory, 
and  the  growth  to  remarkable  electrical 
enterprises.  Specifically,  as  to  the  days 
ahead,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  eaeential  tliat 
we  make  it  easier  than  it  now  la  for  new 
small  bvisinesses  to  start  and  to  grow  and 
expand. 

Included  among  the  steps  toward  this  end, 
I  would  suggest  the  following: 

First.  A  special  adjustment  of  otir  tax 
•tructure  reducing  the  tax  on  the  first  por- 
tion of  btislness  net  income  to  facilitate  the 
survival  and  expansion  of  the  small  enter- 
prise. 

Second.  Revision  of  our  tax  laws  to  permit 
the  smalk  enterprise  to  buUd  up  its  reserves 
and  Its  capital  structure,  whether  incorpo- 
rated or  not. 

TlUrd.  Simplification  of  governmental  con- 
trols, even  when  they  are  essential,  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  compiled  with  by  small 
enterprise  without  extensive  legal  or  ac- 
counting advice. 

Fourth.  Correcting  the  collective-bargain- 
ing procedure  so  that  If  the  employees  are 
unionized,  a  small  business  is  not  con- 
fronted with  a  large  number  of  unions  to 
negotiate  with.  This  might  be  "accomplished 
through  a  provision  requiring  various  crafts 
to  designate  the  same  tiargalnlng  represent- 
ative In  a  small  unit. 

Fifth.  Decentralizing  the  administration 
of  national  governmental  policies  so  that 
the  small  businessman  can  complete  his 
dealings  on  local  levels  of  government  with- 
out the  expense  and  delay  of  dealing  with 
the  National  Capital. 

Sixth.  Constant  vigilant  opposition  to  all 
monopolistic  practices  and  unfair  oconblna- 
tlons  which  tend  to  wipe  out  competition  or 
to  stifle  the  new  growth  of  small  enterprise. 

Each  of  these  specific  steps  Is  atUlnable  if 
there  Is  a  determination  to  work  them  out. 
I  do  not  present  them  with  any  attitude  of 
finality,  but  rather  to  stimulate  other  pro- 
posals toward  the  same  objectives  within  our 
Republican  Party.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
Bepubllcan  Party  Aould  definitely  develop 
and  carry  through  pn^>ci8als  of  some  such 
nature  to  make  It  easier  once  again  for  small 
businesses  to  be  bom  and  to  grow  and  to 
expand. 

The  proposals  as  to  taxes  need  not  be  ex- 
treme and  need  not  Involve  large  tsuxaa  of 
money.  A  total  of  a  half  billion  dollars  in 
prospective  tax  revenue  applied  In  reduction 
of  taxes  for  theee  epeeifle  purposes  would 
give  very  significant  assistance  to  small  busl- 


tn  th«  eoontry.  This  half-bnilon- 
dbllar  reduction  of  taxes  should  be  readily 
avaUable  if  we  make  the  $5,000,000,000  cut  in 
the  extravagant  budget  of  the  President 
which  shotild  be  made. 

Kqually,  the  simplification  of  governmental 
controls  and  regulations,  and  the  deoentrall- 
cation  of  their  administration  can  be  brought 
about  if  we  approach  tlwm  with  the  deter- 
mination to  reduce  the  power  in  Washington 
and  to  make  compliance  with  the  law  clearly 
understandable. 

Let  me  also  emphasiae  again  that  these 
proposals  are  not  made  just  for  the  sake  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in 
small  business.  They  are  made  for  the  long- 
term  effect  \ipon  the  whole  strength  of  our 
free  economy  and  the  welfare  of  all.  It  Is 
very  Important  to  the  maintenance  of  future 
free  big  business  that  th«e  should  be  strong 
numerous  small  business  in  America.  It  is 
very  important  to  the  future  of  agrlctilture 
that  there  should  be,  to  an  increased  meastire. 
decentralised  small  enterprises  throughout 
the  agricultural  areas. 

There  should  be  not  only  mercantile  estab- 
llshments.  but  also  small  processing  and 
manufacturing  plants,  utllixlng  agricultural 
producta,  preparing  goods  for  local  consiimp- 
tlon,  and  playing  a  part  In  the  development 
of  thriving  small  communities  In  the  midst 
(rf  our  great  agricultural  plains,  furnishing 
emplo3m3ent,  assisting  in  supporting  the 
schools  and  other  governmental  activities, 
and  contributing  to  a  rotmded,  enjoyable 
community  life. 

Equally  is  this  important  to  those  who 
labcx^  for  the  development  of  jobs  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  freedom  of  capital  which 
is  essential  if  labor  Is  to  continue  to  be  free. 

I  have  spotlighted  this  one  policy  toward 
small  business  this  evening,  because  I  con- 
sider It  to  be  one  of  the  eight  Important 
policies  wtilch  must  be  brought  to  the  front 
in  the  Republican  Party  in  this  interim 
period. 

Let  no  one  underestimate  the  importance 
of  these  decisions  of  Republican  policy.  In 
the  tragic  wake  of  war  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  the  Individual  freedoms  of  men  have 
Btiflered  to  an  extreme  degree  around  the 
world.  Ilie  trend  Is  adverse.  But  if,  with 
ingenuity  and  initiative  and  determination, 
but  with  a  firm  adherence  to  our  funda- 
mental concepts,  we  demonstrate  anew  the 
success  of  our  American  economic  system, 
a  few  short  years  will  witness  a  siiift  In  the 
world-wide  trend  toward  Increased  Individual 
freedoms  throughout  the  world.  Such  a  fa- 
vorable world  trend  would  be  the  hnX  assur- 
ance that  future  Kansas  Days  may  be  held 
under  conditions  of  peace  and  well-being 
for  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  of  Amoica, 
and  of  the  wwid. 


Dedication  Day 


EXTENSION  QP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  incw  ToBK 

IN  THS  HODSB  OF  REPREBENTATIVCB 

Wedne&day,  February  12,  19€I 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OBS.  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

NanONAL  HxAOQUAaTBS, 

AnxnjaaT  to  Sons  of  Union 
VnauMS  cm  rax  Civn.  W&a.  U.  8.  A.. 

rrentoa,  N.  J.,  Febnimry  10, 1947. 
Hon.  Knonni  B.  Kbatiwo, 
House  Office  Bnildtng, 

WeahhifUm,  D.  C. 
Oaaa  OoMaaauuw  Ksamw:  I  wonld  Uka 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  requesting  you 


and  the  Oommltlee  on  the  ^dtclary  for 
favorable  aetl<ai  on  House  Joint  IlesolutloD 
S2  relative  to  designating  NovMatMr  19  as 
Dedication  Day. 

It  is  my  personal  knowledge  that  last  year, 
the  public  cooperated  wholeheartedly  and 
approved  of  demonstrations  honorinf  the 
event.  This  organisation  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted suitable  programs  amongst  its  mem- 
bers all  across  this  land. 

It  Is  our  purpose  to  continue  to  draw 
attention  to  the  Gettysburg  Address,  and 
favorable  action  on  this  resolution  would.  I 
am  etire.  be  welcome  by  the  general  public 
as  well  as  our  own  organisation. 
Sincertiy  yours. 

Bona  8.  Lambcst. 
Notional  President. 


Conbwl  aad  Develtp^mt  •£  Ataaic 
Encrty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LoxnsiAMA 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  12, 1947 

Mr.  BOGOS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gravest  problem  facing  this  Na- 
tion and  all  civilization  is  the  control  and 
development  of  atomic  energy.  All 
thoughtful  Americans  who  have  read  the 
hearings  of  the  McMahon  committee  and 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey,  the  reports  of  Opera- 
tions Crossroads,  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sions of  Mr.  Barucb  and  of  the  Ufilted 
Nations  committee,  are  appalled  at  the 
frightful  potentialities  that  this  new  de- 
structive force  has  for  all  of  mankind. 

It  £s  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  a 
partisan  fight  is  now  being  waged  against 
the  confirmation  of  David  E.  lilienthal 
as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Lilienthal  has  demon- 
strated, not  once  but  many  timee.  that  he 
is  a  great  American  and  a  man  possess- 
ing the  vision,  the  integrity,  and  the 
character  necessary  for  the  high  position 
to  which  our  President  has  appointed 
him. 

I  was  very  happy  to  note  in  its  issue  of 
Monday,  February  10,  that  the  New  Or- 
leans States,  one  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  the  South,  had  deplored  the  tactics 
resorted  to  by  his  enemies.  History  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
man  to  take  definite  positions  and  to  be 
forthright  in  his  advocacy  of  principle 
without  creating  lasting  enmities.  Mr. 
Lilienthal  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  edi- 
torial reaction  of  the  Washington  Post 
in  its  issue  of  this  morning,  which  I  here- 
with include  in  my  remarks: 
AToanc  aBAcmnr 
The  opposition  to  Ur.  LUIenthal  develop- 
ing among  ultraoonssrvatlve  BepubUcans 
and  Boutbem  Democrats  Is  in  reality  an  op- 
position to  the  atomic  energy  law  which  Con- 
gress Itself  enacted  last  year.  The  awe  in- 
spired by  discovery  o<  the  ooamic  force  In- 
herent bi  nuclear  flsskn  has  now  soaoawhat 
^««t»»»iMMi  And  aecordlBgly  there  has  set 
In  a  reactton  from  the  falgto-walwflwtnees 
which  pfmnptad  CXsigiaan  to  treat  atomic  en- 
ergy as  a  stupendous  gift  of  nature  to  be  ex- 
ploited only  under  public  authority  for  the 
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welfare.  In  Ita  place  U  an  t  aterprlM- 
lal  attitude  wblcb  would  trM  ;  tb«  atom 
•a  }uat  anotbcr  Inventloa — a  orr  type  of 
pUatlc.  aay.  or  a  synthetic  fuel — a  ul  turn  It 
ovar  to  prlTata  exploiutlon  for  p  oAt.  But 
llM  8«Bat«.  at  least,  was  unanlm^ua  In  Its 
■Utwiiinniihtp  last  year.  Tboae  wt  o  now  de- 
plore that  stateamanship  dare  not  E>penly  at- 
tempt to  cbange  the  law.  So  the  '  seek.  In- 
.  MmkI.  to  set  aside  lifr.  LlUenthal  1  «cauae  be 
la  an  administrator  who  belierea  In  the  law 
and  would  enforce  It. 

The  atomic  energy  law  impoaas 
restrictions    upon    enterprise    as 
i»ktm  large  areas  relating  to  the 
ot  flaakmable  materials  and  declarH 
mentions  respecting  them  are  not 
It  provides  for  Just  compensation 

entora  through  royalties  but 
the  tnTentions  themselves  becomi 
ertT  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
utilized  as  the  Commission  sees  fit 
It  forbids  private  monopoly  In 
field.    The  second  Important 
poaed  by  the  law  la  that  It  make  \ 
•aaentlal  to  the  utlllxatlon  of 
whether  directly  In  the  field  or  not 
llcenalng  by  the  Commission.    In 
no  patent  holder  may  frustrate 
ment  of  atomic  energy  by 
of  his  Invention  from  a  company 
use  It  by  the  Commission. 

It  seams  to  us  that  this  measui^ 
control— call  It  socialism.  If 
prefers— la  dictated  by  both 
padlency.    The  release  of  atomic 
accomplished  by  the  teamwork  of 
of  science  working  as  Oovemme4t 
Vlth  the  aid  of  huge  public  funds 
the  capitalization  of  their 
mercial  interests  or  to  allow  a 
•jf  control  to  pass  Into  the  hands 
giant  corporations  capable  of 
tlTltles  in  this  field  would  be 
table.    It  would  plainly,  moreove 
the  aecrecy  essential  to  the 
mlllUry  security     And.flnally.lt 
topoeslble  the  national  control 
ble  to  interratlonal  control. 

What    Senators    Bamoza    and 
WiinaT  have  In  mind  when  tbej 
LUlenthal  as  "an  extreme  New 
tlMt    he    would    not    countenance 
BMnopoIy  In  reapect  of  atomic 
would  reaolutely  txecute  the  In 
•ongreaatonal  act.    But  their 
with  him    It  IS  With  the  MealUia 
ttoa.  In  which  naomentarUy  thty 
tfMtfMl.  that  led  Congreaa  to  build 
tl  tmm.    It  would  be  uagio  if 
wan  now  to  Mow 
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Wtll«l  M  AlftBtiM 

IXTEN8ION  OP  REUi  RKB 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  ilUTH 

or  wncoNam 

Df  TRI  ROUSE  OP  RBPUKSRlTATiyn 

W94nt$dai/.  February  12 

Mr.  SMITH  of  WUconaln. 
tr.  undtr  Imvc  to  extend  my 


1947 

Ir.  8pe«k- 
remarks,  I 


Include  the  foUoirlni  article  b;  Mr.  Sum 
ner  Weltoe.  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
iQfton  Poet  of  Pebruary  12.  |941: 
AMtMTunr  Policy 
(Bj  Sumner  Wallae) 
CLaurmM  txi  warn 
TIM  etreumstancea   surround:  of   Ambaa* 
sador  llMatrmlth*!  rrtum  to  1  ueaos  Alraa 
r«qutr«a  rrntUatloo.    They  dam  md  a  fullar 
ma— ure  of  pubUe  uadafatattdlaf  ttua  they 
bare  ye* 


George  Uessersmith  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing public  servants  produced  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service. 

He  wa3  consul  general  in  Berlin  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Hitler  regime.  The 
records  of  the  Department  of  State  will  show 
that  no  representative  of  the  United  States 
In  Europe  at  that  time  foresaw  more  clearly 
the  dan:]er8  to  world  peace  implicit  In  naz- 
ism.  or  was  so  jwofoundly  revolted  by  Hitler's 
crimes  against  humanity.  The  Nazis  had  no 
more  bitter  and  no  shrewder  antagonist. 

In  1936  he  waa  promoted  by  President 
Rooeevelt  to  be  MinUter  to  Austria.  The 
aervice  he  rendered  during  the  critical 
months  priOT  to  Austria's  annexation  was 
even  more  valuable  to  this  Government. 

Later,  both  as  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  and 
aa  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  he  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
But  this  was  invariably  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  governments  of  those  countries. 
with  full  respect  for  their  legitimate  rights, 
and  without  injury  to  the  susceptibilities  of 
their  nationals. 

He  was  a  convinced  believer  tn  the  good- 
neighbor  policy.  Recognizing  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  by  the  United  States  from 
the  obeervance  of  its  principles,  in  act  as  well 
as  in  word,  he  succeeded  in  strengthening 
Inter- American  solidarity. 

Because  of  ill  health,  he  waa  considering 
retiring  m  the  spring  of  1946.  On  April  1 
of  that  year  he  was  unexpectedly  asked  by 
former  Secretary  Bymea  to  go  immediately  to 
Bxienos  Aires.  He  undertook  the  mission  re- 
luctantly and  with  full  knowledge  of  its  dif- 
ficulties. He  accepted  the  embassy  only  after 
receiving  categorical  assurancea  from  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  that  he  would  be 
given  full  authority  by  thla  Government  to 
carry  out  thr-  policies  In  which  he  himself 
believed. 

No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  his  previous 
career  could  have  for  one  moment  imagined 
that  Ambassador  Messersmlth,  once  in 
Buenos  Aires,  would  not  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  eradication  of  every  remaining 
vestige  of  Nazi  influence.  But  be  saw 
clearly  that  thla  could  only  be  satisfactorily 
accompllahed  If  the  Argentine  Government 
undertook  the  necaaaary  meaaurea  aa  of  Its 
own  sovereign  initiative  and  within  the 
franwwork  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
Argrnttne  Rapubllc,  and  that  the  desired  ends 
would  not  be  attained  if  the  State  Depart* 
ment  persisted  In  Its  fatally  mistaken  policy 
of  unilateral  imposition 

It  has  been  his  consutent  ourpoee  grad* 
tially  to  ellminsta  the  oauaea  tor  dissension 
between  ArgenUna  end  the  United  Itatee  end 
to  work  toward  the  restoration  of  hemlapberlo 
unity. 

Hm  subsuntlsi  reeuiu  ec^ileved  are 
already  s  matter  of  record.  If  Ambassador 
lleeeeremith  is  permitted  to  ooatinue  on  the 
course  which  he  has  set  for  hl«)aelf,  the  re* 
maining  dllTerences  between  the  two  lovern* 
menu  can  soon  be  solved. 

It  u,  however,  notoriotis  that  the  efforts  ot 
the  Ambassador  ars  belnfj  deitberaUly 
sabotaged. 

Every  official  of  the  United  States  must  be 
willing  to  undergo  public  criticism  of  his 
actions  and  policies.  Such  criticism,  when  It 
ts  genuine  and  spontaneous,  is  salutary  and 
in  ksepinc  with  our  democratic  tradition. 
But  much  of  the  vUlflestlon  to  which  Am- 
bassador  Meaaeramith  has  been  subjected  in 
recent  aM>nths  U  of  a  very  different  nature. 
A  part  of  the  crltlciam  directed  against  him 
stems  from  pereons  who  slnoerely  believe, 
notwithstanding  the  lessons  of  experience, 
and  notwitnstandmg  the  Up  service  which 
tbey  gire  to  tbe  principle  of  eaU-determlna* 
tloo,  that  this  Government  should  Impose 
Ita  own  views  as  to  the  kind  of  repreaenta- 
tire  government  other  independent  and  sor> 
ereign  peoplea  should  enjoy. 

But  much  of  It  has  been  artificially  gen- 
erated by  eleosenU  that  sbotild  bs  brought 


out  into  the  open.  It  is  these  that  have 
tried  to  make  American  public  opinion  be- 
lieve that  the  Ambassador's  endeavor  to 
achieve  the  desired  objectives  by  construct- 
ing a  cooperative  relationship  between  his 
own  Government  and  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  Argentina,  freely  elected  for  a 
term  of  6  years,  represents  the  "appease- 
ment" of  a  "Pascist  dictatorship."  This 
propaganda,  reportedly  encouraged  by  several 
officials  in  Washington,  has  resulted  in  some 
strange  anomalies. 

Because  the  Ambassador,  as  was  hia  un- 
questionable right,  had  written  to  a  few  per- 
sonal friends  in  this  country,  who  were  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  newspaper  publishers,  to 
explain  the  situation  in  Argentina  as  be  saw 
It.  and  the  reasons  for  the  policy  which  he 
was  pursuing,  he  has  been  assailed  as  Insub- 
ordinate. 

Because  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  officials  of  the 
Government  to  which  he  was  accredited,  he 
haa  been  accused  of  licking  the  boota  of  a 
dictatorship — and  this  with  regard  to  the 
same  man  who  was  the  flrst  to  warn  (rf.the 
dangers  of  Hitlerism.  After  having  accepted 
his  present  post  only  upon  the  urgent  Insist- 
ence of  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  he  has 
been  attacked  as  being  sly  and  ambitious. 

If  Ambassador  Messersmlth  is  fully  sup- 
ported by  Washington  in  the  policy  which  he 
was  originally  authorized  to  tmdertake,  inter- 
American  solidarity  will  be  restored  and  the 
regional  system  of  the  Americas  will  again  be 
able  to  function.  Should  his  opponents  with- 
in the  Government  be  permitted  to  continue 
their  present  campaign,  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  his  task  will  be  rendered  impossible. 

Those  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  who  see  the 
imperative  need  for  the  prompt  restoration  of 
hemispheric  unity,  and  for  the  conclusion 
without  ftirther  delay  of  the  hemispheric 
treaty  of  defense  which  la  still  blocked  be- 
cause of  the  recent  policies  of  the  Stata  De- 
partment, would  perform  a  national  service  If 
they  investigated  every  aspect  of  this  sltxui- 
tlon  in  order  to  ascertain  with  entire  preci- 
sion who  the  individuals  and  influences  may 
be  that  are  responsible  for  a  campaign  which 
Jeopardizes  the  highest  Interests  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  all  the  Americas. 


Liacola  and  Public  SerraBlt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

or  TiKNasaaa 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  RBPRK8ENTATIVE8 

Wedneiday.  rdbruory  II.  1947 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  what  Abraham  Lincoln.  whOM 
birthday  we  are  commemorating  on  this 
occasion,  would  say  about  the  unjuat 
attacks  being  made  upon  capable  public 
servant*  who  have  been  nominated  for 
high  office.  Abraham  Lincoln's  high 
character  and  sense  of  fairness  gives  us 
a  ringing  answer.  He  would  be  shocked 
with  some  of  the  proceedings  we  are 
witnessing  today. 

Consider  this  marvelously  wise  state- 
ment of  Abraham  Lincoln: 

I  shall  do  nothing  In  malice.  What  1  deal 
with  Is  too  fast  for  malicious  dealing. 

Recently  we  have  heard  objections  to 
public  servants  because  their  parents, 
while  naturalized  dtixens.  happened  to 
have   been   bom   in   another   country. 
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This  is  what  Lincoln  would  have  to  say 
on  that  subject: 

Let  OS  remember  that  all  American  citi- 
zens are  brothers  In  a  common  country  and 
should  dwell  together  In  the  bonds  of  a 
fraternal  feeling. 

Capable  and  patriotic  public  servants 
who  have  gained  enmity  of  people  in  high 
oflBce  because  they  have  conscientiously 
done  their  Job  as  they  saw  It  will  find 
some  consolation  in  these  words  of  the 
Great  Emancipator: 

Let  us  have  faith  ^bmt  rtgfat  makes  might 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  tmdeiatand  it. 

Members  of  Congress  often  wonder 
why  more  capable  people  do  not  oSer 
themselves  for  public  service.  Part  of 
an  editorial  of  February  9,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Chattanooga  Times,  is 
pertinent.    It  is  aa  follows: 

We  vrooder  why  more  aU«  and  devoted 
men  do  not  offer  themselves  for  public  serv- 
ice. Then  we  see  Lllienthals,  Clapps. 
Conanta,  and  men  of  their  caliber  badgered 
and  belittled  for  partisan  or  even  lower  per- 
sonal reasons  by  men  holding,  but  not  honor- 
ing, political  offloe— by  men  who  ought  to 
pray  for  enough  understanding  to  grasp  what 
Mr.  Llllenthal  meant  In  that  moving  deflni- 
tion  of  democracy. 

We  should  feel  a  sense  of  shame  at  what 
has  been  presented  to  tbe  committee  In  tbe 
guise  of  competent  and  relevant  testimony. 
If  there  la  any  real  evidence  of  communistic 
aympathles  on  tbe  part  of  one  nominated  for 
office,  we  should  have  It  made  public.  But 
we  have  had  paraded  before  us  gossip  barely 
above  the  level  ot  talk  In  a  river  front 
saloon — and  this  has  delayed  the  labon  of 
a  Commission  facing  the  task  of  making 
policies  on  atomic  power. 


Tkc  FUf  •!  the  Uaitea  SUtes! 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAXJioaxu 
Of  TRI  HOUSE  OP  RIPREUNTATIVIS 

Tuendav.  Jtmuary  14.  IMf 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
ropos of  my  bill  (H.  R.  aM>  to  Impose 
penalties  upon  those  who  willfully  dese- 
crate or  mutilate  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  a  meuure  which  the  ContresB 
should  have  long  ago  eiiacted.  I  am 
happy  to  offer  for  tneJuslon  in  the  CCn- 
oanstoM/a  Rbooib.  an  article  on  the 
proper  use  of  the  flag  from  tbe  facile  pen 
of  Mr.  Ortdley  Adams,  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Adami.  who  entltlee  his  article 
"Ply  It  Right,"  is  director-general  of  the 
United  States  Plag  PoundaUon.  and 
chairman  of  tbe  National  Plag  Code 
Committee,  and.  as  such,  ^eaka  with 
greater  authority  In  respect  to  the  prop- 
er display  of  the  flag  than  any  other 
living  person.  Consequently,  that  which 
he  has  to  say  on  this  subject  Is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  when  legislation  af- 
fecting the  flag  Is  under  consideration. 

The  arUde.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  la  the  following: 


rtt  IT 

(By  Qrldley  Adams,  director-general  of  the 
trmted  States  Flag  Poundatloa  and  chair- 
man of  tlis  National  Plag  Code  Committee ) 
(Thousands  have  died  for  tbe  flag,  but  not 

one  in  a  thousand  knows  how  to  display  it 


correctly.    "Rie  top  anthorlty  on  tbe  sabject 
tens  you  how.) 

Daring  the  war.  a  patriotic  moUier  whose 
two  sons  were  In  the  armed  servieaB  kept  an 
American  flag  flying  night  and  day  over  her 
house  in  Tuckahoe.  N.  T.  Often  of  a  morn- 
ing she  would  find  the  ftag  torn  from  ita  hal- 
yard and  thrown  on  the  ground,  presumably 
because  she  had  left  It  flying  after  sunaet. 
Kven  an  Army  offioer  wrote  her  objecting 
to  the  flag  being  flown  at  night. 

But.  aetnaUy.  those  who  attempted  to  oor- 
rect  what  they  considered  a  dtereapect  for  tbe 
national  emblem  committed  the  very  Umit 
or  desecration.  For  there  is  no  Army  rule 
against  flying  the  flag  34  hours  a  day  except, 
as  th-  Army's  Flag  Circular  says,  "for  adver- 
tising purpoaes." 

The  Army  hoists  the  flag  in  the  morning 
and  lovrers  It  at  sunset  to  note  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  Army's  normal  bualness 
day.     It  has  no  other  significance 

Purtbeamme,  If  Francis  Scott  Key  bad 
not  seen  "by  the  dawn's  early  light,  what  so 
proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last 
gleaming."  we  might  never  have  had  our  na- 
tional emUem.  And  for  more  than  eo  years 
the  flag  haa  flown  night  and  day  over  the 
grave  of  Key.  It  Is  also  flown  night  and  day 
over  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  War  Memorial. 
And  when  either  branch  of  Congress  holds 
a  night  seaalan  It  flies  over  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing. 

This  misconception  atwat  flying  the  flag 
at  night  is  only  one  of  scores  that  have  de- 
veloped over  the  yean,  largely  because  most 
flag  codes  fall  to  set  out  fuUy  all  the  rules 
necessary  for  reasonable  respect  to  our  flag. 
The  thousands  <a  letters  I  hav«  received 
over  tbe  last  30  years  revsal  a  serious  desire 
on  the  part  cC  moat  hmnicmn»  to  be  fully 
Informed  about  flag  procedure. 

Tet  nowhere  In  the  manifold  bureaus  df 
Washingon  will  you  And  a  single  central 
agency  where  a  citlaen  can  obtain  authentic 
Information  concerning  flag  procedure.  The 
War  and  Navy  Departmenta.  for  Uiatanoe.  say 
they  have  Jurisdiction  over  flag  usage  only 
within  their  own  provinces. 

It  wasnt  untU  l»«a.  166  years  after  the 
flagis  adoption,  that  Oongress  ventured  to 
draft  a  Pederal  Plaff  Code.  One  oC  the  most 
Important  changes  tncorporatMl  In  the  cods 
when  It  was  amended  that  same  year  (IMS) 
was  tbs  adoption  of  the  Lincoln  hand-over- 
heart  ealute  to  supplant  ths  old  exunded- 
arm  salute  which  had  been  used  for  years 
IB  ths  public  schools. 

The  Lincoln  saluu  ts  supposed  to  hare  bad 
Ks  origin  while  tbs  President  was  watehing  a 
pMWde.  Beeide  him  was  a  young  woman  who 
eald  to  him :  "Mr.  Uneotn.  wbeaerer  I  eee  the 
(tag  peas  I  hare  sueh  a  feeling  of  ntUtetlon 
here  |  pladag  her  hand  orer  ber  heart  | .  Bow 
oan  I  show  that  feelingt" 

To  this  Lincoln  U  reported  to  bare  repUed: 
"Sy  standing  Just  as  you  are.  with  your  hand 
over  your  hsart."  Whsa  I  told  this  etory  to  a 
eongreeslonal  eommlttee  worklBg  on  the  flag 
code,  ths  eommlttse  immediately  adopted  the 
Llnodln  saluts  for  unlrereal  uee. 

In  connection  with  saluting  the  fleg,  police- 
men and  flremen.  when  on  duty,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  remove  their  headgear  beeanae  a 
part  of  the  Insignia  of  tbsir  oOtae  Is  on  their 
caps,  and  to  remove  aay  part  o(  their  "oflloe" 
takee  away  their  authority.  Many  persons 
have  written  to  me  erlttolUng  ttaeee  hatted 
oOdals  for  their  manner  at  ealuttng  the  flag. 
What  the  critics  apparently  dont  know  Is 
that  when  policemen  and  firemen  salute  the 
flag  they  touch  the  brim  o(  the  oap  with  their 
fingers,  which  Is  untamount  to  their  aaylnc: 
"I  would  like  to  remove  my  hat.  but  not  being 
allowed  to  do  so.  I  am  doing  tbe  naat  best 
thing."  Actually  It  Is  abeurd  to  eee  a  bare- 
headed man  touching  bis  fbufsn  to  a  iiat 
which  Just  Isnt  there. 

As  for  penalties  for  misuse  of  the  flag,  they 
u«  provided  for  m  tbe  criminal  eodee  of 
every  State.  But  tbe  Psderal  flag  Code  Is 
not  implemented  by  law.  It  Is  a  eode  and 
nothing  more,  thotigh  efforts  havs  been  made 


repeatedly  to  haw  a  flag  law  enacted.  With- 
in tbe  leet  t  yenrs  two  such  UUs  were  unanl- 
moosly  paseed  by  tbe  Senate  but  ware  alde- 
tmoked  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House. 

Abuses  of  the  flag  in  most  eases,  at  ooorse. 
are  due  to  lliiiintlilismnies  Por  Instance,  at 
tbe  flrst  flag  conference  In  Washington,  tbe 
late  Samuel  Oompsrs  made  a  sUrrlng  speech. 
When  he  flnlabed,  I  abowed  him  a  photograph 
taken  sometime  previonsly  while  he  was  mak- 
ing a  speech  In  Los  Angeles.  It  showed  him 
standing  on  the  flag.  Ha  was  shocked  by 
his  own  eareleasness. 

And.  again,  there  araa  the  wife  of  a  United 
States  Preaklent  who  crocheted  a  spread  for 
the  Uncoln  bed  In  the  White  Bouse.  In  ths 
design  she  bad  put  nine  Onited  Statee 
ahlelde.  and  not  one  of  them  with  the  oonect 
stripea.  And  the  eagle  waa  ahown  holding  in 
his  right  (dexter,  honor)  talon  not  the  olive 
branch  but  S  (not  ISi  anowa.  and  in  hU 
left  (sinister,  dtafaooor)  talon  the  oUve 
branch.  Aa  President,  ber  husband's  signa- 
ture to  any  oOctel  paper  would  have  been 
worthless  unless  that  paper  had  botna  the 
Impress  of  the  great  seal,  from  which  ths 
shield  is  taken.  Tet  bis  wife  dldnt  know 
how  to  copy  the  great  seal  correctly. 

A  swank  sportlng-goodB  store  in  New  Tork 
City  stni  persists,  even  after  being  many 
ttmee  told  of  Its  error.  In  putting  the  flag  on 
both  sides  of  a  pietore  or  object  in  Ita  dU- 
play  window.  Reoentty.  there  was  a  dummy 
dressed  In  a  captain's  unttOrm  standing  be- 
tween two  flags.  A  rsal  flesh-and-blood  cap- 
tain who  knowingly  placed  hdnarif  to  ths 
right  of  the  fli«  would  expect  to  be  demoted. 
The  only  man  ever  permitted  to  stand  or 
march  on  th»  flagis  own  right  is  a  eolor 
guard  with  a  rifle  over  his  shouldsr. 

In  an  assembly  hall  you  often  see  two 
fl!«B  at  the  rear  ol  the  stage.  Tbe  only 
place  the  flag  AotOA  occupy  on  any  pUt- 
form  Is  at  tbe  extreme  front  at  the  stage, 
and  Just  In  front  of  the  line  of  the  epeak- 
er's  reading  desk.  This  is  the  "mUltary  right 
of  line."  Thousands  of  motorlsta  have  car- 
ried a  small  metal  fls«  attached  to  the  auto's 
rear  Hcense  plate,  not  realising  that  the  flag 
never  trafls  anythlnr  Its  correct  position  is 
always  at  "the  front." 

And  the  position  of  the  flag  in  the  ehwehee 
has  long  been  In  dispute.  Por  example,  the 
minister  of  a  church  tn  a  ▼trglnla  tovm 
placed  his  ehuroh's  flag  In  the  poeitlon  of 
honor— that  Is,  at  bis  right— and  relsgatsd 
tbe  United  fltatee  flag  to  the  secondary  po- 
sition. To  back  up  bis  eontentlon  that  It 
was  correct  flag  usage,  be  mid  the  Navy  flew 
the  obureb  flag  over  tbe  ensign  on  ship- 
board. 

gome  of  his  ehureh  members  appealed  to 
ms.  And  Ui  a  letter  to  the  local  paper  in 
the  minister's  town  X  explained  that  a  Navy 
chaplain's  private  pennant  (Its  oorreet  name) 
over  the  ensign  was  a  signal  to  surrounding 
ablpe  that  the  crew  wee  at  divine  eervioe. 
•uoh  a  praotloe  is  not  intended  to  repreaent 
Ood  above  oountry,  aa  eo  many  believe.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  a  bit  strange  to  proclaim 
a  ship  Christian  for  a  few  minutss  sach 
Sunday  and  a  pagan  vsssel  for  the  reet  of 
the  week. 

That  Virginia  minister  could  speak  to  hIa 
oai«regatloa  and  dldnt  need  to  reeort  to  a 
^;)eolal  pennant  anivffM''^"*"g  that  divine  serv- 
toe  was  in  progreaa. 

Durii^  an  ABserioaa  Legion  eonventian  m 
Mew  Tork  aty  the  Legionnalree  arrived  for 
servloee  at  a  Mg  oburch  to  find  the  United 
Statee  Am  given  a  eeoondary  position.  Some 
oi  the  L^lon  aMoabere  bed  to  be  loroibly 
laelielnefl  from  moving  forward  during  the 
end  potttog  tbe  emblems  In  their 


One  fact  that  la  overlooked  by 

of  the  ulwgj  le  thee  without  tbe  pro- 
of tbe  united  fltatee  flag  we  seight 
not  have  frsednm  of  worebip. 

flame  women  eeem  to  think  that  the  flag 
can  be  used  effectively  as  part  of  a  eostttma. 
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A  •ocitty  woman  in  »  wttUm 
■uno*.  WM  MMa  wMTlnt  tto«  (Uf 
danna.    Th«  ftafl  ihould  nrm 
any  part  of  on«i  oottum*     Ano 
■boppinf  in  a  D»trou  d^partmanl 
looktnf  at  toma  Oaf  p«n«.  iurprtaw 
woman  by  aakinf .  "Mayn't  you  -*■ 
any  oUMr  ootortt" 

Thtt    bringi    up    •nothar 
•bout  our  Sag.    Oaorga 
Mribinf  tha  ntw  flaf,  Mid 
blua  from  h#a»an."  •%c.     And 
blua  outranka  rad.    lut  tn  tpita 
•oni  writ*r«.  to  lult  tbatr 
lamt.  long  ago  Mt  tha  Oag  ooto  a 
rad.  whit«,  and  blu*.    Tha  ordat 
blua.  whJta.  and  rad.    Army 
•eout  manuala,  and  tha  fbdan 
Itaalf  all  glva  tha  oolori  in  that 

■aaauM  our  Navy  in  lu  tnfano  r 
•oooutarmanu  from  franoa,  it 
tha  unfair  atlflma  of  running  i 
(^|ht  for  mora  than  a  100  yaari 
about  bacaua*  tha  franoh  aa«la  f 
m  tha  tinutar     Tha  lata  Frank 
ratary  of  tha  Mavy.  finally  ordar  )d 
by  dactarini  that  "tha  old  bird 
tha  wrong  way  toe  lung." 

Artuu  and   lUuatratort  fr«o 
arrora    in    raprodueing    tha    V 
•hiald,    Tha  old  M-cant  and 
ptaoM  bora  on  thatr  ravart* 
•aal  of  tha  UniMd  tutaa.    M 
handlad  and  mw  thaw  ttlvar 
ovar  tha  paat  90  yaan  I  hava 
OOTammant  litaratura.  only  < 
produotuma  of  tha  Unltad  Stataa 
If  you  aak  tha  avarica  paraoa  to 
•lamanta  in  tha  ■hlald.  ha'U  Ull 
rad  and  tls  whita  ■tripaa."  cto 
haa  only  iix  r«d  ■trtpa*  and 
■trtpw.    And  thara  ara  no  itari 
band    It  may  alao  turprlaa  you 
thla  mlauka  haa  bean  mada  tn 
litaratura  many  tlmaa. 

•imllarly,  f«w  paopla  undarati 
of  honor  tn  tha  flag.    Prlmartl  r 
da? icaa  of  war.  and  tha  •lmpla(  t 
war  la  tha  ipaar.    A  spaar'!  only  - 
waapon.   And  in  attacking  an 
tha  point  to  tha  front,  towan 
Now  tha  fUgatair  U  always  a  apot 
nal  horaaman  waa  a  lancar  a&< 
waa  a  lanca  and  tha  colon  al 
Unoa  wara  callad  a  sUndard 
foot  ■oldiar  waa  a  plkaman.  an< 
waa  a  pike,  whlla  tha  colora  a 
eallad  a  color.     A*  t^a  coltimj 
ward,  tha  potnU  of  lancaa  an^ 
toward  tha  anamy  (tha  point  of 
came  the  honor  points.   That  p 
•earrae  being  next  to  tha  spaar 
tha  honor  point  o<  the  ecarf    ~ 
head  of  a  ttaflad  flag  la  tha 
that  portion  of  tha  flag,  tha  Uu 
the  ■tar*,  beeomaa  the  honor 
In  tha  dayi  of  militant ' 
waa  ^adgad  by  his  physical 
to  appraelata  fully  tha  s 
word  "sinister."  and  tha  ear* 
ry  that  ordlnarlaa.  chargaa. 
■orlaa  shall  not  faca  tha  slnlstar 
baa  but  to  ramambar  that 
■hlald  and  tha  craat  on  a  helmit 
proclaimed  his  family,  his  hum 
•onal  Identity.    And  whan  cnr^ 
bat  be  took  eapaclal  care  that 
bis  shield,  his  helmet  Itself, 
surmounting   It   and   waving 
■botild  all  face  the  enemy, 
they  had  to  face  toward  thai 
sword  or  right  arm)  slda.  the  dc 
Had  they  pointed  to  the  left,  oi 
would  have  faead  away  from  tl 
faca  danger  waa  honor,  and  th( 
danger  waa  dtahonor.    Thua  th4 
came  to  mean  something 
ardly. 

Another  point  to 
la  that  It  should  never  be 
the  heads  of  asatad  peraona. 
at  one  of  the  late  Fitdsnt 
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gural  ecremonlea.  The  flag  was  tacked  flat 
on  the  support  of,  and  below,  tha  resding 
deek.  One  of  the  Praaldent's  secretaries  in- 
sutsd  that  such  a  display  waa  m  aceordanoa 
with  all  flag  rules.  In  reply  I  sent  him  a 
printed  oopy  of  the  Flag  Cod*  which  tha 
Fraaldant  had  signed  (and  sent  ma  the  pan 
he  signed  it  with)  only  a  few  months  previ* 
ous     But  X  received  no  answer. 

Within  tha  last  few  months  tb«  Foat  oae* 
Department  baa  Issued  tnraa  commemora* 
tlva  poataga  sumpa  in  tha  daalgns  of  wnich 
hava  been  incorporated  tha  flag  of  the  Unltad 
BUtea.    Two  of  these,  the  Taaas  and  Miohl- 

!an  stamps,  violate  tha  criminal  oodaa  of  all 
g  Btatea  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Nev- 
ertheteaa,  theae  two  and  tha  Iwo  Jima  atamp, 
all  bearing  ploturaa  of  tha  flag,  ara  smaartd 
by  poat-omce  eancellnt  maohinas  throughout 
the  land.  The  Foat  <5mce  Departments  an- 
awar  to  that  la,  "The  flag  waa  uaed  on  » 

atamp  in  IM»."  .      ^^  . . . 

In  dedication  oeremonles  tha  flag  should  be 
tha  supreme  factor,  and  should  fly  aloft  and 
free.  Ft  should  never  be  used  as  the  unveil- 
ing material.  And  yat.  at  a  dedlcatlonin 
Washington  of  a  bronie  plaqut  of  the  Deo- 
laratlon  of  Indapendanee,  and  given  under 
the  Buspicea  of  a  widely  known  patrlotlo 
aooiety.  the  flag  waa  used  as  tha  veil. 

And  aymmetry  ahould  play  no  part  In  a 
flag  display.    You  often  see  a  row  of  flags  on 
staffs,    ivery  other  one  or  ao  to  tha  United 
Btatea  flag.    No  flag  to  aver  placed  on  tha 
right  of  the  United  Btatea  flag:  and  If  there 
are  aeveral  United  Butea  flaga  and  only  one 
city.  Ned  Oroaa,  or  other  banner,  than  that 
one  flag  goes  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  "mill- 
Ury  right  of  line."  never  in  the  middle,  for 
symmetry's   sake.     Watch    tha   manner   In 
which  B.  Altman  *  Oo.'s  store  In  New  York 
makes  lu  dUplay.  if  you  would  be  correct. 
The  present  President's  flag  has  been  in 
error  since  May  IBia.  when  Frasldant  Wllaon 
had  a  new  Frsaldentlal  flag  designed.    The 
arttot  commissioned  to  do  thto  redesigning 
probably  thought  the  "old  bird"  had  been 
looking  one  way  so  long  ha  would  like  a 
change.    And  so.  wholly   Ignorant  of   the 
heraldic  factors  involved,  that  artut  drew  the 
eagle  looking  to  hta  BtnUter.    Several  Praal- 
denu  have  been  appealed  to  to  have  the 
error    corrected      but     ibey     have     taclUy 
accepted  the  omen. 

Many  people  are  unaware  of  tha  reason 
why  the  flag  upon  the  casket  of  a  dead 
■oldler,  eallor.  or  anyone  who  has  seen  serv- 
ice In  defense  of  hl»  coxmtry  U  reversed,  in 
that  the  canton  to  placed  over  the  left  breast 
of  the  decreed.  This  U  the  only  time  that 
the  flag  can  pay  its  respect  to  one  who  has 
once  offered  his  life  In  Its  service,  and  there- 
f<we  It  to  "reversed"  and  seemingly  clasps  the 
soldier  to  Its  boaom.  It  should  be  particu- 
larly remembered  that  never  sbotild  the  flag 
cover  the  bier  of  anyone  except  those  who 
have  seen  military  or  naval  service.  A 
lifted  torch  held  upright  signlflea  life; 
pointed  downward  It  signifies  death.  In  s 
military  funeral,  going  to  the  grave,  the 
muskets  are  reversed  (muzzles  down):  com- 
ing back,  the  rifles  are  carried  over  the 
shoulder  (muxxles  xip).  If  a  general's  horse 
U  led  in  the  procession  behind  hU  cof&n.  the 
stirrups  are  turned  to  "face  "  backward. 

It  to  only  for  military  or  naval  personnel 
that  the  fU(;  should  ever  be  st  half  staff.  If 
the  deceased  bas  been  in  the  employ  of  a 
State,  then  that  State's  flag  should  be  half- 
staffed,  while  the  United  States  flag  beside  it 
temains  at  full  staff.  If  a  member  of  a  police 
force,  then  the  flag  of  that  organlsaUon  to 
the  one  to  bear  evidence  of  bto  loss  to  that 
organisation.  If  he  bas  been  a  city  ofBcial. 
then  that  city's  official  flag  to  the  one  to  be 
half<etafled.  But  in  any  half-staflhxg,  the 
United  States  flag  should  so  remain  only  un- 
til nocn.  when  at  that  precise  moment  It 
•hould  be  hototed  to  f\iU  staff,  "for  the 
ootmtry  stlU  Uvea  and  the  flag  to  the  symbol 
of  the  living  oountry."  The  Navy  thinks  so 
much  of  ita  ensign  Ibat  It  goes  the  Army  one 


belter;  Instead  of  tha  one-half  day  In  tha 
year  that  the  Army  half-atafTs  the  flag  for 
lU  •oldler  dead,  tha  Navy  half-staffs  the  en- 
sign only  during  tha  few  minutea  o(  flrlnf 

tha  aalute.  ^  , ^..^ 

In  purehaalog  a  new  flag,  remambw  frlaga 
and  taaaeto  hava  no  place  on  It.  The  flag 
nseda  no  paaaementerle;  no  "painting  tha 

illy." 

It  to  your  flag— not  tha  property  of  the 
Oovammant  or  any  branch  of  the  Oovam- 
mant. but  yours  to  fly  whenever  you  daalrt. 
as  long  as  you  do  so  with  respect. 

Long  msy  It  wave. 


Thf  Moicew  CBaftrtBct 
EXTENSION  OF  RIMARXS 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wMOowim 
IN  TKl  MOUBi  OF  WFIllBIWTATIVli 

Wtdiui4av,  Ftbruary  II.  1947 
Mr.  SMITH  of  WUconaln.  Mr.  Bpoflk- 
•r,  undor  le»vc  to  oxtofid  my  rcmtrki,  1 
Inoludo  tho  following  flrtlcU  from  the 
February  12, 1947.  iMue  of  the  Chrlitltn 
Century: 

roa  A  DiMoouno  owrvntsyn 
At  the  approaching  Moaoow  Oonfersnea, 
tha  principal  natlona  confront  an  hour  of 
deotolon  which  will  determine  the  pattern  of 
postwar  politics.    Because  tha  course  of  bto- 
tory  will  be  defined  at  thto  meeting,  the 
Obnfaranca  to  likely  to  be  protracted.     Iti- 
agenda  to  dictated  by  tha  nature  of  human- 
Ity'B  poatwar  crlsto     The  steady  disintegra- 
tion Of  lurope  since  Potsdam  lays  upon  the 
Moscow  confereea  a  mandate  thay  cannot; 
escape.    Inability  to  reach  an  agreement  wlu 
m  Itaelf  oonsUtuU  a  declalon.  and  of  auch 
catastrophic  slgnlfloance  that  no  statesman 
win  want  to  assume  responslbUlty  for  block- 
ing a  possible  accord.    By  thto  time  the  obli- 
gation to  determine  the  destiny  of  Europ«i 
which  the  vlctora  have  taken  on  themaelvea 
can  no  longer  be  evaded. 

The  central  problem  of  luropean  recov- 
ery to  the  future  of  Germany.  Since  thto  la 
determinative,  all  that  has  gone  before  muit 
be  considered  preliminary.  The  agreements 
reached  after  more  than  a  year  of  negoUatioa 
concerning  the  sateUlte  nations  are  binding 
in  form,  but  they  are  tentaUve  in  fact  untd 
an  accord  to  reached  on  the  central  issu). 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  badly  strained 
wartime  agreements  between  the  major 
powers.  The  future  relationships  between 
these  powers  will  be  fixed  in  considerable  part 
by  the  pattern  to  be  laid  down  at  Moeco^v. 
The  accord  reached  In  the  United  Nations  to 
in  similar  case.  That  International  body  can 
hardly  continue  to  function  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  lU  Charter  if  the  principal 
nations  which  drew  up  the  Charter  fail  to 
reach  an  agreement  which  to  consistent  with 
totemational  cooperation. 

It  to  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  prti- 
clpal  obstacle  at  Moscow  will  be  the  dUBcuJ  ty 
of  reaching  an  understanding  between  tae 
United  SUtea  and  Russia.  Because  of  Ita 
preponderance  of  power,  the  United  Statea 
must  assume  responslbUlty  to  speak  for  tfc  at 
part  of  the  world  which  Ilea  outside  tlie 
Russian  sphere  of  Influence.  The  voices  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  and.  we  hope,  tl^e 
smaller  nations  will  be  heard.  But  tbi-lr 
views  will  have  to  take  mto  account  the  fact 
that  their  weight  in  international  affairs 
would  be  small  mdeed  if  they  could  not 
count  on  American  backing. 

It  to  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  United 
Statea  to  go  to  Moscow  with  a  clearly  defined 
policy,  not  only  toward  Germany  and  Eu- 
rope but  also  toward  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Our  foreign  policy  requiree  Integration,  so 
thst  It  makaa  a  constotent  whole.  Thara  to 
aoma  evidence  that  wa  hava  been  moving 
toward  a  policy  of  reatotance  to  Russia  wher- 
ever Rusulsn  influence  thrtstens  our  interetta 
or  those  of  nations  with  which  we  Identify 
ourselves.  Since  Russian  Influence  to  mak- 
ing Itself  fait  throughout  the  globe,  our  re- 
atotance attains  aonathing  ot  the  planetary 
character  which  tha  indlvtolblllty  of  world 
aoriety  Impoeea  on  any  national  policy  But 
our  present  oolicy  to  negative,  and  It  places 
us  In  tha  position  of  always  fighting  a  rear- 
gtiard  action.  What  wa  need  to  a  poaltlva 
program  which  permlta  ua  to  regain  tha 
Initiative,  Only  by  auch  a  policy  can  wa 
hope  to  throw  our  great  Influence  In  the 
direction  of  world  racovary  on  a  baato  which 
holds  promtoe  of  peace  with  Juatlce. 

On  what  conception  can  a  global  foreign 
policy  for  America  be  built?  It  can  aaauma 
no  other  character  than  that  of  a  democratic 
offensive  which  alms  at  tha  aatabllshment  of 
sflf-govcrnmsnt  throughout  the  world  within 
the  next  10  yeara.  The  United  Statea  can 
and  ahould  openly  take  the  lead  In  thto 
off  anal  va.  To  do  ao  wa  ahould  recall  world 
diplomacy  to  tha  princlplaa  of  tha  Atlantic 
Charter.  Thla  Charter  bacnma  tha  baato  of 
the  United  Nattoiu,  for  47  countries  aub- 
acrlbed  to  it  during  tha  war,  and  Ita  basic 
princlplaa  were  incorporated  In  tha  Charter 
of  tha  United  Nations  organtxatlon.  Al- 
though It  haa  repeatedly  bean  violstad,  aa 
tha  chrtotlan  Century  haa  not  haaiuted  to 
point  out,  tha  baalc  oonoeptlona  of  tha  At- 
lantic Charter  still  sUnd  as  the  minimum 
core  of  International  morality.  Let  ua  recall 
what  thay  were 

1.  No  sggrandliement,  territortol  or  other. 

9.  No  territorial  changea  that  do  not  ac- 
cord with  tha  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the 
ptefim  eon9«rned. 

I.  Kespect  of  tha  right  of  all  peoplea  to 
cbooae  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live;  restoration  of  self-gcvarnmant 
to  thoee  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  It. 

4.  Furtherance  of  the  enjoyment  by  all 
■tatea.  great  or  small,  victor  or  vanquished, 
of  accees  on  equal  terms  to  the  trade  and  raw 
materials  of  the  world  which  ara  needed  for 
their  economic  proaperlty. 

5.  Fulleat  collaboration  between  all  na- 
tions In  the  economic  fleld  with  the  object  of 
securing  for  all  Improved  labor  standards, 
economic  advancement  and  soctol  security. 

e.  Peace  which  will  afford  to  all  nations  the 
means  of  dwelling  in  safety  within  their  own 
boundaries,  and  freedom  from  fear  and  want. 

7.  Traversal  of  the  high  seas  and  oceans 
without  hindrance. 

8.  Lightening  for  peace-loving  peoplea  the 
crushing  burden  of  armaments. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  Ger- 
many  is  still  poesible,  although  It  would  re- 
quire the  repudiation  in  considerable  part  of 
the  Potsdam  declaration.  For  example,  the 
first  principle  of  the  Charter  would  require 
reconsideration  of  the  eastern  boundary,  for 
which  the  United  SUtes  has  called.  Second, 
there  to  no  doubt  that  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  German  people  would  prevent 
the  partition  of  their  country  between  the 
nations  now  dividing  Its  territory  into  four 
zones.  There  to  little  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Germans  are  not  now  capable  of  electing 
their  own  democratic  government.  Such  an 
exercise  of  self-government  to  necessary.  The 
application  of  the  fourth  principle  would 
enable  Germany  to  restore  her  economy,  In 
the  course  of  time,  to  a  point  where  her 
people  would  be  self-supporting. 

In  action,  the  fifth  principle  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  would  permit  ourselves  and  other 
nations  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
Rhine  Valley  along  the  lines  proposed  by  John 
Foster  Dulles,  with  other  valleys  or  regions 
to  follow  as  means  became  available.  The 
sixth  principle,  as  applied  to  Germany.  wotUd 
resxilt  In  the  establUhment  of  an  Inspection 
system  which  would  make  sure  that  relndus- 
trlallsatlon  of  Germany  would  not  be  turned 


to  military  purpoaea.  The  aeventh  would 
open  the  poaelbUlty  of  a  reetunptioo  at  for- 
eign trade,  which  to  neceeaary  if  mllltona 
of  persons  ara  not  permanently  to  depend 
on  relief  far  tha  nacaaaltlea  of  aurvlval. 
From  tha  eighth,  dtoarmament,  the  victora 
would  benaflt  aa  wall  aa  tha  vanqutohad. 

But  It  would  be  Impoaalbla  to  limit  the 
democratic  offrnstvs  to  Oarmany  alone. 
Throughout  tha  cuuntrlea  lying  on  the  per- 
imeter of  the  Buraalan  continent  the  strug- 
gle for  salf-datermiaatlon  to  going  on.  To 
India  and  Burma.  Great  Britain,  formerly 
the  moat  Intranalgant  of  tha  Imperlaltot 
powart,  hu  offered  Independence.  Tha 
NatherUnda  to  according  Indonaalans  a  oun- 
aiderabia  degree  of  freedom  for  which  thsy 
have  fought.  Tha  United  Statea  haa  treed 
the  Fhllippinea  politically,  but  heaiutea  to 
take  ateps  which  wotUd  raconatruct  tha  to- 
land'B  economy  on  tha  baato  of  aalf-support. 
Wa  ara  conducting  tha  occupation  of  Japan 
In  a  way  which  looka  toward  tha  liberation 
of  that  nation  aa  a  frss  and  democratic  peo- 
ple, These  movss  repreaent  a  heartening  be- 
ginning, 

But  they  are  only  a  beguinlng.  What  to 
needed  to  that  tha  world  be  permitted  to 
link  together  theae  begintiings  by  recognlUng 
their  trtie  nstura.  Are  they  only  a  aerlaa  <rf 
conceaalona,  reluctantly  granted  In  the  face 
of  overwhelming  force,  aa  the  enemlea  ct 
democracy  charger  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  In  aoma  Inatancaa  thay  are  that,  but 
not  In  all.  The  fact  ahould  be  proclalned 
that  the  democratic  nations,  whatever  their 
dlflloulty  In  living  up  to  the  consequeneea 
of  their  actions,  bavs  disseminated  the  demo- 
cratic conceptions  which  ars  now  bearing 
fruit  In  the  movemenu  for  self-determina- 
tion throughout  the  world.  It  to  not  merely 
making  a  virtue  out  of  necessity  if  ws  now 
claim  these  movements  aa  our  own  and  bsip 
thsm  to  realise  their  objectives.  This  would 
require  strong  corrective  action  in  some 
places,  auch  aa  Indochina,  where  France  to 
ruthleaaly  attempting  to  auppreaa  an  Inde- 
pendence movement,  or  cooperative  action 
under  the  United  Nations  In  auch  areas  aa 
China  and  the  Near  Beat. 

A  democratic  offanalve  which  would  ac- 
celerate the  drive  for  aelf-dctermlnatlon  in 
the  occupied  countriea  and  throughout  the 
world  would  do  more  to  deflate  the  natlonal- 
totlc  expansionism  of  the  Soviet  Union  than 
anything  else.  Now  the  peoplee  of  dependent 
countries  are  being  told  that  only  Russia  to 
anti-impertoltot,  only  Russia  favors  self-de- 
termination, only  Russia  to  democratic,  only 
Russia  seeks  economic  Justice  snd  oppor- 
ttmity  for  the  little  peoples  of  the  world. 
That  to  not  trtie.  Russia  has  a  stake  in  stir- 
ring up  trouble  wherever  she  can,  and  the 
natirauUtot  drives  offer  here  an  opportunity. 
But  It  Is  a  short-sighted  view  which  holds 
that  the  democratic  nations  must  ding  to 
the  status  quo.  Rather  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  gains  we  already  have  to  our 
credit  and  present  them  to  the  world  as 
the  solid  achievements  of  democracy  that 
they  are,  and  as  pledges  to  further  action 
of  the  same  kind.  Such  an  offensive  would 
not  only  deflate  Russian  propaganda  but 
would  be  impossible  for  Russto  to  counter- 
act, stop,  or  pervert. 

A  democratic  offensive  would  not  only  aid 
in  the  writing  of  a  European  peace,  and  calm 
the  unrest  among  dependent  peoples.  It 
would  also  help  to  avert  the  world-wide  eco- 
nomic collapse  which  leading  economists 
warn  to  Imminent.  The  ofBclal  representa- 
tives of  the  17  governments  which  are  now 
considering  the  food  needs  of  the  world  at 
United  Nations  headquarters  warned  last 
week  that  unless  there  to  a  quick  expansion 
in  both  production  and  constunption,  the 
world  is  headed  straight  for  its  severest  eco- 
nomic collapse.  Lord  Bruce,  chairman  of  the 
World  Pood  Board,  said:  "The  preparatory 
commission  definitely  atatca  that  unless  ac- 
tion to  taken,  we  are  beading  for  a  disaster 
greater  than  that  ot  1S29  to  1033.    Thto  la 


not  a  pronouncement  of  Irreeponelble 
analyau.  It  to  the  ooaaldered  )udginent  of 
raaponalble  repreeentatlvea  of  IT  governmenta, 
Including  the  delegates  of  tha  greateet  In- 
(luatrial  and  commercial  nation*— the  United 
Btatea,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada." 

A  world-wide  democratic  offanalve  la  necee- 
aary If  wa  are  not  to  drift  Into  economic  col- 
lapse and  ohaoe,  Into  conflict  with  Huaaig. 
Into  Incredible  turmoil  throughout  the 
colonial  world  Reeoluu  action  on  a  world 
ecale  not  only  offera  tha  beat  chance  we  have 
for  averting  cataatrophe  but  It  alao  llluminai 
the  path  toward  a  larger  fulfillment  of  man'i 
bopca  for  peace  and  Juatlce  than  he  haa  yet 
dreamed  Is  poaalbla.  The  United  SUtea 
ought  to  lead  thto  offensive.  We  can  do  ao 
If  we  atop  trying  to  develop  a  doaen  con- 
tradictory pollclaa  tn  our  international 
diplomacy  and  aettia  on  the  one  policy  which 
can  win  the  wide  fupport  of  our  people. 
That  policy  can  be  eipreeaed  In  three  worda 
t«  which  even  tha  people  of  Rtiaato  are  ready 
to  Itoten    peace,  bread,  and  freedocB. 


Apprstck  Is  Labsr  LffiiUtlsB 

■XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vnorniA 
IN  TUB  NOUSB  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVai 

Wedn§sdav,  February  12, 1947 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Spetker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Approach  to  Labor  Legla- 
latlon"  from  the  Wlncheatcr  Evening 
Stsr,  Wlncheiter,  Va..  of  February  I, 
1847.  wrttten  by  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.: 
AmoAOM  TO  Laboi  LaaxaLATiOM 

The  moat  Important  alngle  toeue  facing 
the  Blghtleth  Oongraes  to  ths  enactment  of 
legislation  to  achlve  a  Just  baUucs  between 
legal  rlghu  and  reeponslblllties  ot  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  unions  m  their  rela- 
tions with  one  snother.  Common  sense  and 
the  November  election  dictate  the  impor- 
tance of  formulating  such  a  program.  Ita 
shape,  not  yet  discernible,  may  become  ap- 
parent during  the  mcmth  of  February. 

In  preparing  such  a  program  It  should  be 
recognised  that  unions  hsve  become  big 
business.  Some  control  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  pay  their  officers  salaries  equiva- 
lent to  those  paid  corporation  executives. 
And.  to  cite  one  example,  Joseph  8.  Fay, 
fourth  vice  president  of  the  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  AFL,  testified 
that  he  spent  C40.000  in  cash  in  entertaining 
leaders  of  other  unions  and  otherwise  main- 
taining labor  peace  on  a  particular  project. 
So  why  shouldn't  this  big  business  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  which 
govern  the  conduct  of  corporations? 

Not  many  persons  will  question  the  as- 
sertion that  the  root  of  the  evil  threatening 
our  domestic  economy  stems  from  the  un- 
sotmd  and  utterly  biased  Wagner  Labor  Act. 
Thto  measure  w<ls  passed  in  1935  by  a  vote  ot 
63  to  12  in  the  Senate,  and  without  a  re- 
corded vote  in  the  House.  Of  the  12  Sen- 
ators who  voted  against  it,  only  3  remain — 
Democratic  Senators  Btxd  and  Ttdihos  and 
Republican  Senator  Vanuxmbuig. 

The  splendid  Democratic  platform  of  1932 
committed  the  Democratic  Party  to  the 
strengthening  and  Impartial  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  to  prevent  monopoly,  and 
unfair  trade  practices.  •  •  •  And,  yet, 
the  Roosevelt  admlntotratlon.  through  the 
Wagner  Act.  permitted,  encouraged,  and 
fostered  the  greatest  monopoly  thto  Nation 
has  ever  known — the  union  monopoly.  Never 
could  the  power  of  the  captains  of  indttstry 
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at  the  early  twentieth  century 
the  destructive  potential  of  Johp 
James  Caesar  Petrtllo.  A.  F 
PhUip  Murray. 

iTivolTed  in  the  Issue  facing 
are  the  legal  rights  and  obligations 
ployers  and  unions,  but  paramoi 
rights  of  the  general  public.    It 
the  general  public  has  become 
major  victims  of  recent  Industrla! 
the  need  for  legislation  U  so 

Excepting  those  leaders  who 
power,  vlrtvially  every  thinking 
mlta  that  o\ir  labor  laws  must 
Bow  could  an  independent, 
individual  feel  otherwise  when 
space  of  a  few  short  months,  we 
Mr.  Whitney,   bring  to  a  stop 
railroad  In  the  United  SUtes. 
Mr.  LewU.  shut  down  99  percent 
tion's  coal  production?     Mr.  Lewfi 
called  off  his  coal  strike,  but  his 
his  own.     Under  our  laws.  It  Is 
power  to  take  away  our  coal, 
wise  In  his  power  to  give  It 
Mr.   Lewis   the  only   one.    Mr 
accelerate  or  shut  down  steel 
Is  only  by  the  grace  of  Mr.  Petrlllc 
permitted  to  hear  the  music 
Whitney  Is  only  one  of  several 
who,  Individually,  have  the  powe 
Nation's  railroads     When  a  few 
such  vast  power,  are  we  justiflc  i 
ourselves  fracf 
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TO  WHOM  MAT  THt  FTTBUC  LOOK 

If  we  are  willing  to  admit 
come  when  It  is  essential  to  curl » 
Of  power  and  the  excesses  of 
organized  labor— Just  as  years  ag< » 
public  clipped  the  wings  of  ove 
capitalists— the  question  arises  ai 
to  whom  should  the  people  lool 
ship 

Let's  take  the   last   first, 
clous  little  of  a  constructive 
from  the  President  of  the  Unlte< 
admits  there  should  be  a  few 
deuils  of  the  Wagner  Act.  which 
for  as  a  Senator,  but  he  has  failep 
to  come  to  grips  with 
good  does  It  do  to  change  a 
there   when   the   underlying 
BU  Secretary  of  Labor,  ex- 
lenbach.  who  also  voted  for  the 
likewise  has  failed  to  face  the 
▼olved   In    placing   our   domestic 
order.     Among    the    Republtcaifs 
Dewey,  although  titular  head 
has   no  laal   responsibility   In 
labor   legislation    since   he    Is 
Albany:   ex-Oovemor  Stassen, 
Ing   to   the   Gallup   poll.    Is 
Dewey  in   popularity,  seems  to 
the  position  of  attempting  to 
to  all  men .  hence  can  be  exi>ecte  1 
ute    little,   other    than    general  " 
the  majority  party,  the 
with  Senator  Tarr.  of  Ohio,  cha 
Labor  Committee,  and  Senator 
nesota.     Senator    Ball,    for 
dues-paying  union  member.  Is 
and  service  but  his  ability  and 
courage  have  stamped  him  as 
most  effective  leader  in  this  in 
Be  is  likely  to  contribute  more 
Tar  because  he  lacks  the 
Ohio  Senator.  * 

roca  rrNOA&tKNTAL  paiMdiPLXs 

In  seeking  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
labor  legislation,  four  fundauental  prin- 
ciples should  be  applied.  The  first  Is  the 
principle  of  equal  Justice  und<  r  law.  which 
ts  not  applied  In  labor  relations  today.  The 
second  is  that  any  concentrat  on  of  power 
which  approaches  monopoly  p  oportlons  Is 
dangerous  to  freedom  and  detrii  lental  to  the 
public  interest.  The  third  prli  clple  Is  that 
free  collective  bargaining  shout  I  be  our  prl 
mary  method  of  settling  disputes  between 
Indlridual  employers  and  thel  r  employees, 
with  the  rights  and  responsib  litles  of  the 
two  parUer  roughly  equivalent.    The  final 
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principle  Is  that  Government  Intervention  in 
labor  disputes  should  be  kept  to  the  absolute 
min<"tum,  consistent  with  a  proper  concern 
for  the  public  welfare. 

nOHT  ESSDrriAL  CHANCES 

with  these  principles  in  mind,  and  If  It  Is 
conceded  that  they  are  sound,  these  fvmda- 
mental  changes  In  the  Wagner  Act  must  re- 
sult: 

First  and  foremost.  Industry-wide  bargain- 
ing must  be  prohibited.  Senate  bill  133,  In- 
tsoduced  by  Senator  Ball  on  January  10, 
deals  with  this  problem  and  drastically  pro- 
hibits Industry-wide  bargaining  when  two  or 
more  competing  employers  are  Involved.  The 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  bill,  says  Senator 
Ball,  would  be  to  place  the  bargaining  power 
of  both  unions  and  employers  at  the  local 
community  level  instead  of  permitting  It  to 
be  concentrated  In  international  unions  con- 
trolling the  total  labor  supply  of  an  entire 
Industry,  or  In  employer  associations  bar- 
gaining for  a  whole  Industry.  This,  In  our 
opinion.  Is  not  only  soimd  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public  but  likewise  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  employee.  From 
the  public's  point  of  view,  why  should  one 
union  be  permitted  to  close  down  all  the 
coal  mines,  or  all  the  railroads  or  all  the 
steel  mUls?  And  from  tb-  employee's  point 
of  view,  why  shouldn't  bargaining  power  be 
returned  to  the  local  union  wheie  the  Indi- 
vidual employee  can  participate  more  direct- 
ly, and  certainly  will  have  stronger  voice  In 
the  decisions  which  affect  him  so  closely. 

Second.  The  closed  shop  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law.  A  free  American  citizen 
should  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  work  with- 
out paying  tribute  to  anyone.  Be  should  be 
guaranteed  by  law  the  right  to  Join  a  union 
or  not  to  Join  a  union,  Just  as  he  sees  fit. 
We  think  Senator  Ball  Is  on  sound  ground 
when  he  says.  "The  present  strength  of 
unions,  the  closed  shop,  the  union  shop,  and 
maintenance  of  membership  clauses  have  be- 
come more  p-id  more  a  device  to  consolidate 
the  power  of  unions — not  so  much  their  pow- 
er to  deal  with  employers  as  their  power  over 
employees.  The  abuses  of  this  power  by 
unions  durlrg  the  war  are  notorious." 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  un'ons  where 
there  Is  little.  If  any,  abuse  of  this  power, 
but  as  Senator  Ball  points  out,  "The  fact 
that  here  and  there  we  find  benevolent 
despots  Is  no  valiant  argument  for  the  in- 
stitution of  tyranny."  The  closed-shop  turns 
over  to  an  outside  agency  absolute  control 
over  the  Individual's  right  and  opportunity 
to  work  and  earn  a  livelihood.  Isn't  it  logi- 
cal to  state  that  the  temptation  to  abuse  that 
kind  of  power  Is  too  great  to  place  before  any 
human  being?  Thomas  Jefferson  stated  It 
another  way.  Said  he:  "Put  not  thy  faith 
In  man  but  bind  him  down  from  mischief 
by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution." 

Third.  The  law  must  prohibit  a  strike 
against  an  employer  because  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween rival  unions. 

Fourth.  Fairness  and  common  sense  de- 
mand that  the  law  take  away  from  unions 
the  privilege  of  refusal  to  work  on  products 
manufactured  by  rival  ui.lon  members,  or 
nonunion  workers. 

Fifth.  Fundamental  Jxistlce  demands  the 
guaranty  to  the  employer  of  the  same  right 
of  freedom  enjoyed  by  a  representative  of  the 
union. 

Sixth.  Unions  should  be  required  by  law 
to  submit  annual  reports  showing  the 
amoimts  of  dues  collected,  and  how  this 
money  was  spent. 

Seventh.  Unions  should  be  equally  liable 
under  the  law  for  breach  of  contract. 

Eighth.  The  company  should  be  permitted 
the  right  to  petition  for  employee  elections 
to  determine  If  employees  desire  union  repre- 
sentation. 

The  Issues  Involved  in  amending  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  and  In  correcting  the  abuses  It  per- 
mits, are  fundamenUl.  The  public  should 
demand  that  their  represenUtives  adopt  • 
forthright  stand. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  XHODX  ISLAND 

IN  TBE  BOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  12, 1947 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Miss  Marie  Joubert,  of 
West  Warwick.  R.  I.,  recently  sent  to  me 
a  copy  of  the  magazine  Nation's  Business, 
which  contained  an  article  entitled 
"Helping  Yourself  to  a  Good  Congress." 

I  enjoyed  reading  this  article;  and, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  It  in  the  Record  in  the  hope 
that  other  Members  of  the  House  will 
read  it.  I  am  stire  they  will  find  It  in- 
teresting.   It  follows: 

BxLPiNO  YouKsru  to  a  Good  Conoxess 
(By  Labert  St.  Clalr) 

The  new  Congress  wUl  be  as  good  or  bad 
as  we  make  It  by  our  own  attitude  and 
energy.  An  old  Washington  hand  gives  a  few 
tips  on  how  to  help  your  Congressman: 

1.  Write  today:  Your  Congressman  will  get 
a  lift  out  of  receiving  a  letter  from  you— not 
asking  him  for  anything— but  letting  him 
know  that  you  have  confidence  In  him. 

2.  Act  as  eyes:  Belp  your  Congressman  by 
acting  as  his  local  eyes  and  'jars.  Bis  chief 
interests  are  at  home — and  will  remain  there 
so  long  as  he  is  Representative. 

3.  Be  prepared:  Don't  go  on  record  on  a 
bill  until  you  are  sure  you  know  exactly  what 
you  are  talking  about.  Best  preliminary 
step  is  to  get  in  touch  with  your  trade  asso- 
ciation and  request  every  available  bit  of 
current  Information  on  the  subject. 

4.  Check  up:  Make  certain  that  no  one  In 
your  business  group — such  as  an  executive 
secretary — has  put  the  group  on  record  for 
or  against  any  proposed  piece  of  legislation 
without  first  polling  the  members  of  the 
organization  on  It. 

5.  Be  fair:  You  have  no  right  as  a  citizen 
to  ask  your  Congressman  to  support  any 
legislation  which  you,  standing  In  his  shoes, 
would  not  back  yourself. 

6.  Ask  no  favors:  Don't  assume  that  be- 
cause you  have  helped  your  Congressman  you 
should  be  given  preference  In  legislative 
matters.  When  your  Congressman  gets  you 
a  hearing  he  has  done  a  good  deal  for  you 
right  there. 

7.  Speak  up:  Don't  hesitate  to  act  for  fear 
of  being  smeared  as  a  lobbyist.  Commit- 
tees of  Congress  want  your  views  and  advice 
on  legislation. 

8  Give  name:  Until  you  know  your  Con- 
gressman well,  always  Identify  yourself  fully 
when  you  approach  him.  Suggest  to  your 
friends  that  they  do  the  same  thing. 

9.  Be  brief:  Don't  take  too  much  of  his 
time.  Remember  you  are  Just  one  of  the 
many  persons  In  his  district  he  Is  under  obli- 
gation to  serve. 

10.  Don't  fumble:  Don't  let  him  feed  you. 
He  may.  of  course,  protest  against  yotir  pick- 
Ing  up  the  check.  But  you  pick  it  up  any- 
way. He  Is  under  enormous  expense,  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  has  to  cut  financial 
corners  to  make  ends  meet. 

A  gentleman  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  sends 
this  question  to  the  platform:  "Bow  much 
may  we  expect  to  get  out  of  the  new  Con- 
gress?" 

A  question,  sir,  that  can  be  answered  only 
with  another: 

"Bow  much  will  the  new  Congress  get  out 
of  you?" 

Congress,  which  usually  reflects  fairly  ac- 
curately the  attitude,  energy,  and  wUling- 
ness  to  serve  of  the  people  who  seat  It.  will 
be  approximately  as  good  or  bad  as  wa 
make  It. 
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Whether  Congress  moves  steadily  forward. 
stalls,  or  slides  back  depends  on  the  whole- 
hearted efforts  of  the  crews  of  Its  double- 
header  engines.  Those  two  crews  are  the 
Members  and  the  voters.  The  Member 
engine  vrlll  be  out  In  front,  puffing,  smoking. 
and  sometimes  emitting  loud  noises.  We. 
the  voters,  man  the  pxisher  or  second  engine. 
and  our  Job  is  to  p\ish,  and  push  hard.  Espe- 
cially on  the  grades.  The  steeper  they  be- 
come, the  greater  our  obligation  to  shovel  on 
the  coal  and  build  up  more  steam. 

For  the  next  few  years  particularly,  the 
climb  over  the  hump  Is  going  to  be  a  good, 
full,  two-engine  Job.  More  so  than  ever 
before  in  our  history,  perhaps. 

The  presence  of  many  new  Members  in  the 
first  engine  crew  makes  It  especially  impor- 
tant that  the  second  engine  crew  not  falter. 
Making  the  grade  Is  difficult  enough  for  old 
crew  Members  who  have  been  over  legisla- 
tive hills  before.  It  Is  much  harder  for  new- 
comers. There  ts  so  much  that  Is  new  to 
learn  due  to  greatly  expanded  Government 
actlvltle*  In  recent  years.  Persons  un- 
familiar with  Washington  scarcely  can  realize 
the  magnitude  of  the  Job  confronting  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House.  Even  as  a 
30-year  resident,  long  familiar  with  congres- 
sional and  other  Government  contacts,  I  find 
it  necessary  to  explore  new  avenues  dally. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  you  already  have 
registered  your  willingness  to  serve  In  the 
second  engine  crew.  Perhaps  you  did  It  in 
the  campaign  Jtist  past  by  helping  your  Sen- 
ators or  Representative  directly,  or  equally 
important  by  promoting  disciisslon  of  na- 
tional issues.  Whether  you  did  anything  or 
not.  it  Is  Important  that  you  get  on  the  crew 
now. 

Today  la  the  time  to  make  a  contact  with 
your  Washington  representatives  and  express 
yoiir  interest  In  their  efforts  to  be  of  service 
to  the  Naticm.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  let's 
refer  to  them  hereinafter  as  your  Congress- 
men. All  are  Members  of  the  Congress 
whether  in  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

Write  your  Congressman  a  letter  now. 
Maybe  you  doubt  11  you  have  anything  of 
Interest  to  say  to  him.  But  you  have,  and 
especially  If  he  is  a  new  Member.  Whether 
he  Is  new  or  old,  like  every  Member  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  session,  his  mind  is  filled 
with  doubts  and  perplexities.  No  matter  how 
brave  a  front  he  Is  putting  on.  If  he  Is  con- 
scientious— and  most  Members  are — he  feels 
his  responsibility  and  may  be  Just  a  little 
bit  lonely. 

Ever  in  his  mind  are  the  many  folks  he 
represents.  He  wants  to  do  the  popular 
thing,  of  course,  for  his  Job  depends  on  that, 
but  he  also  wants  to  do  the  right  thing. 
That,  In  these  hectic  days.  Is  not  always  easy 
to  do  because.  Who  always  knows  what  la 
right? 

So  you  can  do  a  real  service  to  him  and 
the  Nation  if  you  will,  at  the  outset.  Just 
drop  him  a  line  telling  him  something  to 
the  effect  that  the  people  sent  him  to  Wash- 
ington becatise  they  felt  that  he  would  do 
the  best  he  knew  how.  You  have  no  Idea 
what  a  lift  that  alone  will  give  him. 

Maybe  It  will  strike  you  that  this  would 
be  a  heck  of  a  w«ak  letter  to  write  to  a  states- 
man who  down  in  Washington  Is  stniggllng 
with  great  International  problems.  There  are 
two  things  wrong  with  that  Impression  at 
this  stage  of  th2  game,  and  he  would  be  the 
first  to  tell  you  so.  First,  he  probably  Is  not 
a  statesman  yet.  Second,  the  leaders  have 
not  called  him  In  to  date  to  give  them  his 
ideas  on  a  complete  foreign  program. 

Instead,  he  Is  the  same  lawyer  who  drew 
that  biU  of  sale  for  you  last  October  and 
aald  $2  was  all  it  was  worth. 

The  only  problem  with  a  foreign  tinge  he 
has  grappled  with  so  far  this  session  is  how 
to  get  nd  of  that  spot  left  by  a  gob  of  Rus- 
sian dressing  on  his  blue-serge  suit. 

Of  domestic  problems,  however,  be  has 
plenty.    Where  to  find  a  place  to  Uve;  bow 


to  get  all  of  the  boys  whose  fathers  want 
them  beck  on  the  farm  out  of  the  Army: 
how  to  find  Jobs  for  the  scores  of  party  sup- 
porters who  are  after  him;  how  to  reconcile 
the  differences  of  the  opposing  Palestine 
groups  that  are  waiting  in  his  outer  of- 
fice; how  to  get  on  a  good  committee  with- 
out appearing  to  be  hoggish:  how  to  arrange 
for  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  strongest  sup- 
porters to  meet  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  son 
of  another  to  be  admitted  to  West  Point,  and 
so  forth.  You  think  a  man  who  Is  faced 
with  all  of  that  and  much  more  does  not  need 
kind  words  and  support?  Brother,  oh, 
brother. 

Whatever  you  write,  do  not  ask  him  for  a 
Job  for  anybody.  Just  about  everyone  asks 
Congressmen  for  Jobs. 

There  are  not  now.  never  have  been,  and 
never  will  be  enough  Jobs  for  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  applicants.  To  ask  for  a  job  now 
will  only  embarrass  him  and  add  to  his  bur- 
dens. 

Don't  take  the  newspaper  stories  about  the 
Republicans  cutting  Federal  pay  rolls  im- 
mediately too  seriously.  They  may  desire 
to,  but  they  cannot  do  It,  ever. 

Just  because  a  million  Jobs  are  slated  to 
be  abolished  does  not  mean  that  they  will 
be.  A  lot  of  workers,  It  will  be  found, 
B.T3  protected  by  civil  service.  Others  will 
prove  "absolutely  Indispensable." 

Not  a  few  hundred  will  show  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  most  ardent  political  Investi- 
gator that  they  have  been  voting  the  Re- 
publican ticket  ever  since  the  first  free  sU- 
ver  campaign.  More  than  you  would  Imagine 
will  bold  tighter  to  their  desks  than  the 
varnish  on  them. 

When  you  write  your  Ccxigressman  give 
him  your  views  on  outstanding  national 
and  international  problems.  A  lot  of  front- 
rank  members  of  both  major  parties  do  not 
know  all  the  answers  to  such  questions  to- 
day. There  will  be  much  pondering  and  some 
switching  of  opinions  on  these  issues  ^hef ore 
the  final  votes  on  them  are  cast.  In  your  let- 
ter, ask  your  Member  what  the  thinking  is 
on  these  issues.  If  be  has  personal  opinions, 
he  wUl  express  them  to  you.  If  he  has 
none  as  yet,  he  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  not 
pinning  him  down  too  definitely  this  early  In 
the  session. 

With  a  new  party  In  power.  Congress  will 
be  somewhat  slow  In  passing  even  big  bills. 
Of  course,  there  Is  a  flurry  of  measures  of  aU 
sizes  now,  but  passage  of  any  of  them  Is 
weeks  away.  If  Congress  this  session  passes 
."vfew  big  bills  dealing  with  taxation,  labor, 
and  curbing  of  war  powers,  and  cuts  costs, 
it  will  do  well. 

Rather  than  pressing  your  Member  for  so- 
lutions of  all  the  outstanding  problems  of 
the  world,  help  him  get  his  feet  on  the  Cap- 
itol Grounds  by  acting  as  local  eyes  and  ears 
for  him  at  home.  There  Is  where  his  Impor- 
tant interests  are  and  will  remain  so  long  as 
he  Is  a  good  representative  of  his  people. 
If  and  when  his  principal  interests  move  else- 
where, his  constituents  will  sense  it  quickly — 
and  make  arrangements  for  other  representa- 
tion. Until  then,  the  most  valuable  regvilar 
service  you  can  render  is  to  help  keep  him 
informed  on  what  is  going  on  among  his 
voters. 

CONTACTS  KSEP  JOBS 


Wise  Members  never  permit  their  home 
contacts  to  languish.  One  of  the  smartest 
politicians  ever  to  hit  Washington  was  the 
late  Champ  Clark,  one-time  Speaker.  Be 
kept  himself  in  the  House  for  decades  chiefly 
by  maintaining  close  home  connections. 
Every  working  morning  he  would  devote  all 
the  time  he  could  spare  to  reading  news- 
papers from  his  district  and  getting  leads  for 
writing  letters  back  home. 

Other  Congressmen  still  follow  Clarke 
plan.  Go  into  the  office  of  any  Member  of 
either  Bouse  who  has  been  in  Washlngt<Ki 
a  long  time  and  you  will  see  a  stack  of 
district  papers  neaUy  piled  up  awaiting  him 


pertisal.  Most  of  these  good  Members  have 
a  standing  order  that  no  home  paper  may 
be  destroyed  until  they,  or  someone  In  their 
offices,  have  gone  over  them  carefully. 

One  veteran  Democratic  Member  in  a  close 
middle-western  district  was  too  111  to  go 
home  and  campaign  this  year.  Republicans 
in  the  district,  pointing  out  the  narrowness 
of  his  last  majority,  his  current  absence,  and 
the  national  trends,  assured  me  that,  at  last, 
the  old  boy  was  doomed.  Without  survey- 
ing the  district,  I  told  them  they  were  wrong, 
and  they  were.  I  knew  that  every  year  since 
the  Member  has  been  in  Congress  he  has 
written  at  least  100.000  letters  to  his  con- 
stituents and  thvis  made  his  position  solid. 
A  good  mailing  list,  carefully  nurtured,  has 
kept  many  a  Member  in  office  in  the  past 
and  will  do  it  again. 

POLITICS  INVOLVI  PXOPLB 

You  can  be  a  great  help  in  building  up  a 
mailing  list.  In  your  letters,  mention  BUI 
Jones  and  Minnie  Smith  by  name.  If  you 
can  think  of  something  that  either  has  said 
about  the  Member  or  a  situation,  write  about 
It.  Grains  of  sand?  Sure,  but  they  help 
make  concrete  blocks  for  solid  political 
foundations 

The  average  congressional  district  consists 
of  about  250.000  persons  and  a  Senator's 
constituency  Is  his  entire  State  population. 
Yet  every  House  and  Senate  Member  is  sup-  ■ 
posed,  any  time  after  his  first  election,  to 
recognize  the  full  name  of  every  voter  and 
instantly  know  all  about  all  the  members 
at  his  family. 

Failure  to  recognize  them  when  home  often 
is  highly  embarrusslng  to  a  Member.  You 
can  help  him  over  such  hurdles.  If  you  see 
him  alone  among  strangers  to  him  but  ac- 
quaintances of  yours,  offer  your  services  In 
helping  make  identifications. 

Until  you  know  a  Member  well,  alwajrs 
identify  yourself  fully  when  you  approach 
him.  Suggest  to  your  friends  that  they  do 
the  same  thing.  You  have  no  idea  how  much 
it  will  help  him,  and  he  will  appreciate  it. 
Sure,  he  will  say,  "Why,  BUI,  you  don't  have 
to  Identify  yourself  to  me."  But  to  himself 
he  probably  Is  saying  ,"My  gosh,  I  didn't  know 
him  from  a  side  of  sole  leather."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  remember  everybody,  even  if  you  are 
a  Congressman. 

As  the  big  problems  are  disposed  of  in  this 
and  subsequent  sessions.  Congress  wUl  gradu- 
ally broaden  its  base  of  operations.  Some- 
day something  wiU  arise  which  wUI  be  of 
particular  interest  to  you  or  your  local.  State, 
or  national  trade.  Industry,  or  profession. 
Then  it  wiU  be  your  duty  as  a  citiaen  and  a 
businessman  to  do  everything  you  can  to  help 
throw  light  on  the  situation  for  the  benefit 
of  aU  concerned. 

DON^  BI  SCARXD  AWAT 

Do  not  hesitate  to  act  because  you  feel  that 
somebody  wUl  smear  you  as  a  lobbyist.  That 
is  a  scare  term  often  used  by  persons  who 
hope  business  never  will  express  Itself  on 
legislation,  but  supinely  accept  any  suggested 
measure  regardless  of  its  possible  effects. 

The  new  law  defining  lobbying  activities 
certainly  does  not  prevent  you  from  discuss- 
ing proposed  laws  with  your  friends,  writing 
to  your  Congressman  or  appearing  before 
committees.  The  lobbjrlng  law  was  designed 
largely  to  bring  to  light  racketeers  who  solicit 
fat  fees  for  so-called  Influence  and  render 
no  service  to  either  their  retainers  or  Con- 
gress. Specifically  exempted  from  registra- 
tion are  persons  who  only  appear  before  con- 
gressional committees.  Of  course,  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  communicate  with  your 
Congressmen  also  stands. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Members  of  Congrese 
rely  heavily  on  these  communications  from 
their  constituents  and  on  the  adrioe  of  tba 
national  organizations  of  businessmen  every- 
where. They  also  think  busineeamen  hav« 
been  too  hesitant  about  vigorously  oppocixkf 
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In  person  bUU  which  they  regard 
about  supporting  those  they 

You  will  And  your  Member 
gratemi  tor  the  personal  interest 
taken  in  his  progress  and  eager  to 
Do  not  assume,  however,  that 
you  may  have  aided  him  In  his 
given  him  advice  or  tip*  that  you 
given  any  great  preference  in  legis" 
ters.    Your  case  should  be  strong 
■Und  on  lu  own  feet.    When  youi 
man  geU  you  a  hearing,  he  has 
deal  for  you. 

Many  persons  who  are  eager  to 
fore    committees    never    reach 
largely   becaxise  they  never  have 
any  interest  In  Congress  until    " 
terests  were  aroxised.    Some  comi 
Ington  determined  to  tell 
to  get  off.  and  when  asked  the 
Congressman  are  unable  to  give 
not  get  far. 
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Thorough   preparation   Is  esset 
going  to  the  Hill  and  supporting 
any  proposed  legislation.    Never 
circumstances,  make  any  move 
on  record  on  a  bill  until  you 
know  exactly  what  you  are 

The  best  possible  preliminary  s 
In  touch  with  your  national  trade 
and  request  every  available  thinf 
value  on  the  subject  under 

Do  this  regardless  of  how 
been  your  mailings  from  State 
Information  sources.    National 
up  to  render  complete  and 
and  they  do  It.    Of  particular 
statistical  Information.     Nothing 
use  in  making  a  case  before  a 
committee  than  unassailable 
terial.    Such  are  the  only  kind 
which  national  associations  will 
them    to    supplement    your 
matter. 

Whatever  you  do.  however 
your  national  association  telling  1 
terest  in  forthcoming  legislation 
back  and  expect  the  organization 
from  that  point.     Be  prepared 
organiiatlon  when  it  asks  you 
of  Ccmgress  have  respect  for  sucl 
ures  as  these  associations  proviqe 
want  them  supported  by  field 
as  you  can  give.    A  substantial 
ment  of  one  businessman  from 
Is  worth  more  than  reams  of 
a  lawyer  or  other  special  pleader 
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Common  fairness  also 
political   welfare  of   every 
considered  In  connection  with 
sion  of  any  proposed  legislation 
citizen  has  any  right  to  aak  hU 
Representative  to  support  a 
tlon   which   he,  standing   In 
shoes,  .would  hesitate -to  back 
such  unfair  requests  are  made 
c<stgre«slonal  session. 

Seekers  after  legislation 
wltti    vague    promises    about 
they  will  provide  for  their 
the  Member  will  only  get  behln  1 
too    frequently,    however,    the 
fades  out  of  the  picture  once 
agrees  to  go  along  with  a  bill, 
no  more.    Then  the  constituent 
•ays  ke  wondera,  why  the 
push  the  bill. 

Buslneasmen    have   much 
provement  of  their  Hill  standing 
and   as  supporters  of  propoaec 
Not  all  of  them  have  made  b*d 
In  the  pMt,  but  the  least  that 
about  many  is  that  they  deser*^ 
for  their  performances.    It  la 
tbe    roaring    thirties    many 
wnunitteM  vera  loaded  with 
tafonisto  w1m>  were  not  always 
In   their  treatment  ot  toOmtif 
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But  not  all.  Numerous  flops  of  business  wit- 
neeses should  not  be  attributed  to  congres- 
sional hostility.  All  too  often  the  causes  of 
bad  Impressions  have  been  acceptance  of  poor 
advice  or  failure  to  exercise  plain  horse  sense. 
For  Instance,  one  scarcely  can  Justly  say 
that  congressional  antagonism  has  been  re- 
sponsible for: 

1.  The  attempted  promotion  of  legislative 
programs  through  enormous  cocktail  parties 
and  dinners  In  the  ballrooms  of  downtown 
Washington  hotels  or  large  rented  houses. 

a.  The  sending  by  wire  to  congressional 
Members  of  Innumsrable  fake  endorsements 
of  pending  measures  signed  by  names  copied 
directly  from  telephone  books  and  similar 
llsU. 

3.  The  bombarding  of  Congress  with  thou- 
sands of  identically  worded  form  letters  and 
telegrams. 

4.  The  appearance  before  busy  committees 
of  witnesses  unable  to  do  more  than  read 
prepared  sutements.  and  who  when  sub- 
mitted to  direct  questioning  demonstrate 
clearly  that  they  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Here  are  some  preliminary  steps  which 
should  be  taken  by  business  groups  prior  to 
appearing  before  any  congressional  com- 
mittee : 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  proposal  to  which  you 
are  addressing  your  testimony  la  fvilly  un- 
derstood by  witnesses. 

2.  Make  certain  that  no  one — such  as  an 
executive  secretary — has  put  your  group  on 
record  for  or  against  any  proposal  without 
polling  the  members  on  it. 

3  Offer  only  witnesses  who  can  both  read 
prepared  statements  intelligently  and  answer 
qaestions  asked  by  committeemen. 

4.  Warn  all  witnesses  against  ad  libbing 
extensively.  Let  each  present  his  part  of  the 
picture  In  the  most  pointed  possible  manner 
and  then  leave  the  stand. 

5.  Make  certain  that  you  have  a  man  at 
each  hearing  who  knows  the  sotirce  of  every 
statement  your  witnesses  make  and  la  In  a 
position  to  provide  instantly,  or  to  promise 
to  supply  at  a  later  date,  additional  facts 
and  figures  If  they  are  requested  by  com- 
mittee members. 

A  final  word  about  good  rules  to  observe 
while  visiting  your  Congressman  In  Wash- 
ington: 

1.  Dont  take  too  much  of  his  time.  There 
never  are  enough  hours  In  the  day  for  him 
to  get  his  regular  work  done.  When  you 
have  finished  your  immediate  business  with 
him.  leave  his  office,  take  a  sightseeing  tour, 
go  back  to  your  hotel  or  otherwise  occupy 
yourself  so  that  he  will  not  feel  obligated 
to  entertain  you.  No  matter  how  good  a 
friend  you  may  be.  you  are  Just  one  of  many 
persons  in  his  district  he  Is  pledged  to  serve. 

2.  Don't  let  him  feed  you  and  entertain 
you  at  theaters  or  night  clubs.  It's  mighty 
expensive.  He  Is  imder  enormous  ex- 
penses— far  beyond  his  Government  pay— 
and  unless  he  has  a  neat  private  Income  he 
has  to  cut  financial  comers  to  make  ordinary 
ends  meet.  Of  course,  he  may  protest  against 
your  picking  up  the  check,  but  you  pick  it 
up  anyhow. 

3.  Don't  stick  aroxmd  Washington  after 
your  business  Is  done.  If  your  Member  has 
helped  you,  you  cannot  do  better  than  make 
a  beellne  for  home  and  spread  the  good 
word  around  that  the  district  has  the  right 
man  In  Waahlngton.  Be  sure  also,  as  soon 
as  you  reach  home,  to  write  him  a  letter  of 
oordial  thanks,  and  have  everyone  you  know 
who  has  benefited  from  his  help  do  the  same 
thing. 

After  that,  from  time  to  time,  when  you 
dont  want  a  thing  In  the  world,  drop  him 
a  note  and  ask  him  If  there  Is  anjrthlng  you 
can  do  for  him.  When  he  asks  you  to  do 
something,  do  It  Just  as  If  he  were  the  voter 
and  you  were  in  Oongrees.  Be,  you  know, 
Is  trying  to  do  as  mueb  for  at  least  a  quar- 
ter oC  a  million  penooa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  12.  1947 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  will 
miss  O.  Max  Gardner. 

He  was  a  true  liberal  who  believed  in 
the  past  achievements  of  the  American 
people,  by  bringing  them  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  and  improving  on  those 
achievements  for  the  benefit  of  future 
society. 

He  believed  In  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  individual  human  being,  which  is 
the  basic  tenet  of  the  American  way,  and 
he  supported  this  vigorously  while  in 
public  office  and  as  a  private  citizen. 

He  believed  in  a  citizenship  that  is 
morally  Sturdy  and  was  aware  of  spirit- 
ual values.  He  was  convinced  that  every 
individual  has  a  responsibility  to  uphold 
and  a  contribution  to  make  for  the  bet- 
terment of  human  society. 

He  believed  that  an  uneducated  citi- 
zenship is  a  liability  and  gave  much  of 
his  public  life  and  means  for  advancing 
this  cause. 

He  accepted  responsibility  in  a  period 
of  world-shaking  revolutions  in  science 
and  politics.  We  must  not  falter  or  fail 
his  ideals. 

Thx  Washington  Mekxt-Oo-Round 
(By  Drew  Bearson) 

Shxut,  N.  C. — On  February  6  the  lead 
story  In  this  column  began:  "Today  O.  Max 
Gardner  sets  sail  for  his  new  post  as  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's." 

This  writer  has  never  made  a  correction 
with  more  sorrow  and  regret,  but  that  column 
should  have  read:  "Today  O.  Max  Gardner 
sets  saU  for  a  great  new  destination  to  serve 
at  the  cotirt  of  his  Maker." 

And  It  should  have  continued:  "Max  Gard- 
ner In  life  seldom  had  time  to  do  the  things 
he  wanted  to  do.  He  was  too  busy  doing 
things  for  others.  He  was  not  so  well  known 
to  the  Nation  because  be  spent  so  much  time 
working  for  his  friends. 

"Max  Gardner  was  the  type  of  man  who, 
when  he  sat  down  for  a  visit,  wanted  to  know 
all  about  the  other  fellow's  problems — never 
mentioned  his  own.  When  Harry  Hopkins 
was  having  trouble  getting  confirmed  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  it  was  Max  Gardner  who 
sat  up  long  midnight  hours  preparing  him 
for  the  senatorial  cross-examination.  When 
Stuart  Symington  was  having  headaches  as 
War  Surplus  Property  Administrator,  It  was 
Max  who  gave  him  wise  and  patient  counsel. 
And  when  this  coliwin  was  sued  by  former 
Congressman  Sweeney,  of  Ohio,  In  one  of  the 
biggest  libel  suits  In  history,  it  was  Max 
Gardner  who  spent  long  and  tedious  hours 
battling  that  suit. 

"Max  Gardner  was  offered  many  high 
offices,  but  turned  most  of  them  down.  He 
loved  people  more  than  position.  In  fact, 
he  hesitated  a  long  time  before  accepting  the 
proffered  post  of  Ambassador  to  London." 

OAiomn's  BVsiNxss  cAixxa 
**I  was  scooped  on  his  appointment.  Max 
had  asked  my  advice  about  taking  the  plunge 
into  diplomacy — a  new  field  for  him — and 
this  tied  my  hands  regarding  any  public  com- 
ment. My  advice.  I'm  sure,  made  little  dif- 
ference, but  I  felt  that  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain  never  were  more  Important, 
never  more  needed  a  blunt-speaklnf  bona 
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fide  American  Ambaasador,  not  a  aoelal- 
whirler,  to  Interpret  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  Amwtra  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain. 

"A  few  weeks  earlier.  Max  had  eold  his 
North  Carolina  rayon  mUl.  He  had  built  It 
years  before,  when  rayon  was  new  and  had 
a  highly  haaardoiis  future;  so  In  many  ways 
he  hated  to  part  with  it.  But  his  son.  who 
had  managed  the  mill,  was  dead.  With  his 
passing,  something  went  out  of  Max's  life  and 
finally  he  sold  out. 

"I  remember  the  day  Max  deposited  the 
check  in  the  bank.  With  some  pride  he 
showed  me  the  deposit  slip — in  seven  figxires. 

"  'You're  looking  at  a  real  live  millionaire,' 
he  aaid,  whimsically.  'And  I've  no  idea  what 
to  do  with  the  money.' 

"Yet,  In  making  that  money.  Max  had  never 
deserted  his  creed  that  it  pays  dividends  to 
look  out  for  the  other  fellow.  His  mill  was 
the  first  in  the  South  to  adopt  the  minimum 
wage;  and  last  year,  while  Northern  labor 
leaders  were  battling  with  United  States 
Steel  and  General  Motors  for  wage  increases, 
Max  voluntarily  increased  wages  in  his  mill. 
He  had  found  it  always  paid  him  dividends." 

HOW  mW  DEAL  aaoAH 

"Kor  did  Max,  despite  his  wealth,  ever 
desert  his  belief  that  the  world  must  move 
forvrard  to  more  liberal  things.  He  always 
believed  in  the  creed  he  expressed  in  a  letter 
he  wrote  Franklin  Roosevelt  when  F.  D.  R. 
was  Oortmar  at  New  York  and  Max  was  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina^ 

"The  American  people  u«  on  the  move,' 
Max  wrote.  Tf  I  were  you  1  would  become 
more  liberal,  because  I  tdl  you  the  masses 
are  marching,  and  if  we  are  to  save  this  Na- 
tion, It  has  got  to  be  saved  by  the  liberal 
interpretations  of  the  sentiments  now  rul- 
ing In  the  hearts  of  men. 

"  'I  am  satisfied  we  are  in  the  day  of  a  new 
deal,  and  that  many  of  our  preconceived 
ideas  and  formulas  are  going  to  be  thrown 
into  the  discard.  We  are  more  than  blind 
If  we  think  the  American  people  can  be 
hitched  to  the  status  quo.  The  campfires 
of  the  past  are  now  abandoned  and  the 
frontiers  of  thinking  have  extended  beyond 
the  limit  heretofore  heW  sacred  by  the  con- 
servatiTe  minds  of  this  country.' 

Iifax  believed  that  creed  not  only  In  1932 
when  he  wrote  to  Franklin  Roosevelt,  but 
to  the  very  end, 

"So  having  sold  his  nxlll  and  deposited 
the  money  in  the  bank.  Max  decided  he 
could  devote  the  next  years  of  his  life  to 
doing  on  a  broader  scale  what  he  had  long 
been  doing  on  an  Individual  scale — better- 
ing relations  between  people.  He  accepted 
the  President's  offer  to  become  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain. 

"Just  a  few  hotua  before  he  died.  Max 
phoned  me  from  New  York  to  say  good -by. 
He  was  in  excellent  qiirits  and  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  his  big  new  job. 

"Only  a  few  people  outside  the  f amUy  knew 
that  Max  for  many  years  had  nursed  a  heart 
condition.  That  was  why  he  did  not  run 
for  the  Senate  in  1944.  Bob  Reynolds'  term 
was  up  in  that  year,  and  though  the  two' 
had  been  good  friends  and  onoe  shipped 
to  Europe  on  a  cattleboat  together.  Max  was 
thoroughly  disgusted  -vith  Reynolds'  war- 
time isolationism — as  were  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina.  All  his  friends  urged 
him  to  run  for  the  Senate,  and  he  planned 
to  do  so. 

"But  at  the  Isst  minute  his  doctor,  in  ef- 
fect, said  no.  Max  stepped  aside  and  his 
brother-in-law.  Cltob  Host,  won  an  easy 
victory. 

"Though  Max  Oardner  lived  for  Ids  friends, 
In  a  way  what  killed  him  was  Ills  friends. 
After  he  was  appointed  to  tho  Court  of  St. 
James's,  he  found  that  he  bad  more  friends 
than  he  had  ever  dreamed.  All  scMts  of  peo- 
ple, many  with  scarcely  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance, bobbed  up  with  invitations  to  dinners 


and  oocktall  parties.  It  was  a  worse  ordeal 
than  if  he  had  oompaigned  for  tbe  8«iate. 
Yet.  ftguring  it  was  a  part  of  tlie  new  diplo- 
matic game,  Max  went  throu^  with  it. 

"At  one  of  these  parties,  glvm  by  Mrs. 
George  Mesta.  Wash  1  futon's  most  lorgnetted 
cave  dwellers  were  present,  most  of  them 
strangers  to  Max.  It  was  a  social  set  that 
would  almost  rather  dine  at  tht^  British  Em- 
bassy than  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  eqpecially  with  the  Democrats  in 
poww.  The  speeches  wore  more  flowery  than 
ever.  Ornate  compliments  were  heaped  on 
Max's  head.  Former  Senator  Aahurst,  of  Arl- 
xona.  even  called  the  roll  of  United  States 
Ambassadors  who  had  become  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  Max  Gardner,  he  implied, 
would  be  one  of  them. 

"Finally,  the  new  Envoy  rose.  And  in  very 
simple  language  be  told  the  story  of  his  first 
trip  to  England  on  a  cattle  lx>at.  FaUlng 
back  on  his  amazing  memory,  he  quoted 
Little  Breeches,  the  poem  of  an  earlier  Am- 
bassador to  London,  John  Hay,  which  con- 
cludes: 

"  ••     •     •    saving  a  little  chUd 
And  fotchtng  him  to  his  own. 
Is  a  darned  sight  better  business 
Than  loafing  around  the  throne.' 

"And  even  that  stardiy  sudience  applauded 
the  inference  that  as  new  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  he  was  going  to  mix  with 
the  common  people,  not  loaf  around  the 
throne. 

"Hut  was  Max  Gardner,  who  always  en- 
joyed sitting  on  his  front  porch  in  a  rocking 
chair  given  him  by  the  Negroes  at  Shelby, 
and  who  now  sets  sail  for  a  great  new  desti- 
nation where  he  can  sit  end  rock  and  loaf 
around  God's  Throne." 


Tke  Hvdsiups  of  Abnkm  Umalk  in 
His  Boyhood  Days 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Wednesday,  February  12, 1947 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Raooao,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Will  L.  Krietenstein: 

THX  BAS06HIF8  Or  ABXAHAM   UMCOUf  XM 
HIS  BOTHOOO  DATS 

(By  Will  L.  Krietenstein.  Orland,  Ind.) 
A  short  genealogy  of  the  Lincoln  family 
may  be  of  interest  before  relating  the  many 
hardships  encountered  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
during  his  boyhood  days. 

About  the  year  1838.  Samuel  Lincoln,  of 
Norwich,  England,  county  of  Norfolk,  came 
to  the  United  States  and  located  at  Hlngham, 
Mess.  A  grandson  named  Mordecal  located 
In  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  afterward  moving  to 
Pennsylvania,  settling  in  Berks  County, 
where  be  died  in  17S5.  Mordecal  Lincoln 
was  a  man  of  property,  which  he  willed 
chi^y  to  his  msa,  John  Lincoln.  John  re- 
moved to  Rockingham  County.  Va.  He  had 
five  sons,  named  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob. 
Thomas,  and  John.  Abraham  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  future  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  moved  to  Kentu<*y  in 
1780.  Daniel  Boone  and  Aliraham  were  very 
good  friends,  and  this  friendship  may  ex- 
plain the  letter's  removal  to  Kentucky.  The 
Indians  killed  Abraham  In  1786,  and  three 
<a  his  sons,  Mordecal,  Joeiah,  and  Thomas, 
almost  met  the  same  fate.  Thomas  Ltneoln. 
father  of  one  of  ttie  most  Illustrious  <diar- 
acters  of  aU  time,  became  a  earpenter;  do 


ambltloB.  a  fttandly  and  most  Jortal  of  gos- 
sips; and  when  his  slow  anger  was  anmsed. 
he  was  a  formldaUe  adyetaary.  BulUas  at 
diirerent  times  nagged  him  indiscreetly,  and 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  dlspoee  of  each 
and  every  one  of  them.  He  was  ol  medium 
height,  strong,  wtil  knit,  and  sinewy.  On 
June  LS.  1806.  be  married  Nancy  Hanka.  the 
nieoe  at  his  employer.  Nancy  was  handsome, 
oould  read  and  write,  and  in  this  respect  was 
superior  to  Thomas,  who  was  not  thrifty. 
He  bought  a  small  farm  on  easy  terms  on 
Big  South  Ftirk  of  NoUn  Creek,  in  what  after 
was  Larue  County,  Ky..  several  milee  from 
Hodgenville:  a  very  uninviting  region,  soil 
barren  and  unproductive. 

In  a  very  nide  and  lowly  cabin,  of  parents 
most  himible,  \mleamed,  and  unaspiring, 
steeped  In  povwty  moet  dianal  and  sordid, 
was  bom  on  the  12th  day  of  February  1809  a 
child — a  child  that  was  at  mature  yeara  to 
control  the  destinies  of  his  country  in  one  of 
the  most  critical  and  trying  periods  of  her 
hxatory,  and  after  death  to  leave  behind  him 
a  XQOst  illustrious  name  and  character  that 
shall  always  be  revered  and  honored  by  fu> 
ture  ages. 

Of  the  parentage  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Uttle 
can  be  said.  While  but  a  very  young  chUd. 
his  father  growing  weary  and  tired  of  the 
unproductive  and  miserable  farm  upon  which 
he  lived,  moved  to  another  location  a  few 
miles  distant,  cleared  a  patch  of  ground  large 
enough  to  raise  a  Uttle  oom,  built  a  rough 
shanty,  and  sgain  went  to  hoxisekeeplng. 
The  family  mnained  here  until  Abraham 
was  7  years  of  age.  and  It  was  here  that  Abra- 
ham and  his  elder  sister  Nancy,  called  Sally 
at  hc»ne,  received  a  few  months'  education 
such  as  to  be  had  from  the  country  eAool 
teacher  in  that  wild  and  remote  region,  whose 
name  was  Caleb  Head,  and  vrho  succeeded 
to  give  young  Abe  a  slight  knowledge  of 
the  three  B's.  Abraham  was  quidc  to  learn 
and  never  forgot  what  he  once  mastered. 

In  the  year  1816  Abe%  fattier.  TtMxnas 
becoming  very  discontented  with  his  Ken- 
tucky home  and  prospects,  longed  to  move 
towsrd  the  frontier,  and  now  advanced  to  In- 
diana. When  he  laid  his  plans  for  removal 
to  Indiana  before  his  vrife  she  did  not  oppose 
him.  as  ahe  said  they  could  not  be  worse  off 
anywhere  than  they  were  in  Kentucky,  and 
thought  possibly  the  change  might  be  for  the 
b;tter.  So  he  sold  everything  not  absc4utely 
needed,  and  with  ttie  money  be  bought  lum- 
ber to  build  him  p  flatboat  and  enough 
produce  to  load  the  craft  when  completed. 
Thomas  Immediately  set  out  on  a  voyage  of 
trade  and  discovery  down  Salt  River  and  the 
Ohio,  his  intention  being  to  sell  his  flatl>oat 
and  cargo,  locate  a  land  claim  in  Indiana, 
and  return  by  land  for  his  family  In  about  3 
weeks.  He  did  so  return,  but  part  of  his 
cargo  was  lost  by  the  upeetttng  of  his  boat. 
The  loas  of  a  portion  of  the  cargo  was  lost 
sight  of  by  his  enthusiasm  over  the  grandeur 
of  the  location  he  had  made  in  Indiana.  The 
Lincoln  family  prepared  to  move  northward 
at  once.  They  had  few  neighbors  to  leave 
and  not  very  many  belongings  to  take.  For 
a  trifle,  two  horses  were  purchased,  enough  to 
carry  their  burdensome  load.  The  entire 
Thomas  Lincoln  family  was  shoelees.  very 
scantily  clad,  accustomed  to  hard^lp.  and 
the  children  ooxild  withstand  the  day's  rigor- 
ous exercise  without  any  apparent  fatigue. 

Crossing  the  Ohio  River  at  Browns  Ferry, 
Uncoln's  remaining  belongings  stared  there 
after  his  disastrous  voyage  a  few  weeks  previ- 
ous were  assumed  and  the  16  miles  back  into 
the  wildemees  was  begun.  There  was  no  road 
and  much  clearing  and  ax  work  to  be  done. 
After  burrowing  a  wagon  they  finally  reached 
their  new  location.  Here  was  their  new  home, 
miles  from  any  neighlior.  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  pan- 
ther and  bear  and  the  cruel  Pawnee  and 
Stoox  Indians.  Winto*  was  coming  and  a  root 
was  needed.  Alx's  father  had  no  time  to 
bull'  a  bouse  at  this  time,  so  a  pole  ibeltsr 
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wai  erected.     Four  forked  pole  i 

ground,  two  of  tbem  longer 
to  give  the  roof  a  pitch.    Acroai 
fork  to  fork,  other  poles  and 
to  proper  lengths  and  fastened 
on  three  sides,  the  chinks  fUle<  i 
bark  laid  for  a  Kxrf,  a  stick  and 
the  earth  firmly  pounded  for  a 
fourth  side  quite  open  for 
home  Thomas  Lincoln's  family 
their  first  winter.    That  winter 
coin  worked  hard.    Mrs.  Lincoln 
dren  assisted  in  the  heaping  < 
upon  the  logs  and  burning  then 
rlTed  and  com  was  planted- 
In  the  dense  forest  and  a  log 
Although  Thomas  Lincoln  wai 
and  had  plenty  of  tools,  the 
one  room  and  a  loft.     The 
floor.    For  more  than  3  years 
neither  windows  nor  door.    No 
stead  and  only  svich  tables  and 
coin  fotmd  time  to  build 
sklUet.  a  few  tin  dlabes, 
comprised  the  cooking  uten8l|s; 
tablecloths  were  unknown 
from  the  standpoint  of  the 
poverty.    Oame.  furs,  and  flsh 
Had  It  not  been  for  these 
would  have  befell  the  future 
United  States.    Beyond  shelter 
Lincoln  family  had  but  iitUe 
and  the  son  dressed  in 
shot  by  Thomas  and  tanned 
Lincoln  made  the  garments, 
from  ooonskln.    Only  In  the 
weather   the  Llncolus   went 
Stockings  were  unknown  to 
coin  and  daughter  wore  Unse; 
each  dress  did  long  service. 

Thus  It  Is  shown  In  what 
and   poverty    Abraham    Llncol^ 
early  boyhood  days,  and  It 
know  from  what  he  struggled 
knows  where  the  end  of  his 
found   him.   but  can  one 
what  hardship*  the  boy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Kentucky  and  occupied  the 
Dennis  Hanks  came  with 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Sparrow, 
the  same  age  as  young  Abe^ 
been  playmates  together  In 
Sparrow  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's  au|it 
rows  were  quite  as  poor  as 
The  summer  of  1818  was 
and  brovight  with  It  a 
epidemic — fatal  to  both  men 
was  called  milk  sickness.    Bvei 
the  older  communities  were 
trol  the  disease.    Mr.  and  Mrs 
among  the  first  to  be  attacked 
little  Dennis  were  brought 
cabin.     Soon  after  Mrs 
the  ailment  and  through  all 
weary  days  of  August  and 
out    any    medical    attention, 
tooaed  In  the  agony  of  the 
tobcr  1  both  Mr.  and  Mrs 
on  October  5  Nancy  Hanks 
on  to  her  reward.    Not  even  a 
available,  but  It  must  be  said 
coin,   who   had   not   always 
harmony  with  his  wife,  he  so 
and  respected  her  In  death 
eling  preacher  came  their  wa| 
Ice.  held  In  her  memory. 

Thomas  Llnooln  was  left 
with  the  care  at  three  children- 
Banks  was   from  this  tune 
Tb*  girl  and  boys  kept 
fatbar  so  unscrupulous,  one 
what  condition  everything 
drifted  Into.    As  time  went 
becaime  dirtier,  unkempt,  and 
•rsby.  and  they  were  few  In 
oommented   upon   the  flith 
conditions  existing.    Matters 
to  worae.    In  November  1819, 
year  after  Nancy  Banks  Llnool  a 
UnoQln  soJouTMd  la  KentucJ  y 
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tell  anyone  alKmt  the  object  at  his  trip,  but 
had  left  the  children  with  food,  bacon,  and 
some  flrewoo*.',  and  with  ammtmition   and 
guns  so  they  could  provide  for  themselves. 
They  were  lonely  and  had  no  shoes  to  wear 
when  cutting  wood  or  hunting  in  the  snowy 
woods.    In  December  Lincoln  returned.     He 
had  persuaUed  Sally  Johnston,  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  Ky.,  an  estimable  woman  with  much 
force  of  character  to  wh(»n  he  had  In  vain 
proposed  marriage  In  his  younger  days,  to  be- 
come his  wife  and  she  returned  with  him. 
They   brought   with    them    a   heavily   laden 
wagon  conUining  her  belongings  and  house- 
hold goods.     There  is  no  doubt  that  she  was 
sorely  disappointed  when  she  found  only  a 
small  clearing  and  a  rough  log  cabin,  but  she 
was  fllled  with  profound  pity  for  the  poor 
neglected  Lincoln  children.    They  were  soon 
cleaned  and  washed  as  well  as  dressed,  as 
Mrs.   Lincoln   had   brought   along   with   her 
much  clothing  for  her  own  three  children. 
Soon  she  had  windows  and  a  door  placed  In 
the  cabin  and  together  with  her  furniture 
and  other  utensils  soon  had  the  place  look- 
ing in  comfortable  condition,  even  though 
there  were  two  grown  people  and  five  chil- 
dren to  live,  eat,  and  sleep  in  Just  one  room 
and  a  loft.    Sally  Johnston  Lincoln  took  the 
children  to  her  heart  and  young  Abe  was  her 
favorite,  and  young  Lincoln  considered  Sally 
as  his  mother.     She  was  quick  to  discover 
and  to  encoxirage  his  leaning  toward  study 
and  wanting  to  learn.     Human  sjrmpatby  and 
deep  affection  soon  sprang  up  between  the 
two,  which  ended  only  at  his  death. 

A  new  life  was  Abraham^,   not   by   any 
means  a  life  of  ease  and  plenty,  but  It  was 
so  different  from  the  life  he  had  encountered 
during  prevloria  years.    Two  miles  from  the 
Lincoln  home  on  Pigeon  Creek,  a  schoolhouse 
and    meeting    house    had    been    built.     One 
Hazel  Dorsey,  who  could  teach  reading,  writ- 
ing,   and    arithmetic,    came    to   the    school. 
What   was   walking   2   miles   to   school   for 
Abe.    when    In    afteryears    he    would    walk 
20  miles  for   the  privilege  of  reading  one 
book?      The    five    children    tramped    the    8 
miles    through    the    snow    and    inclement 
weather.       Abe     already     could     read     and 
write.     When  spring  called  teacher  and  the 
youngsters  to  farm  work  Abe  had  the  peda- 
gog's    stock    of    knowledge    practically    ex- 
hausted.    Abe  was  growing,  not  only  by  ob- 
servatlcm.    but   by   thought.     His   principles 
were  broad.    The  thirst  for  book  knowledge 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind.     One  of  Abe's 
characteristics  and  qualities  was  his  passion 
fca-  storytelling.     He  had  in  him  an  instan- 
taneous appreciation  of  humor  and  mimicry 
and  the  talent  to  make  other  people  laugh — 
the   simple  pathos,   which   In   afteryears  so 
often  drew  tears  from  those  who  heard  or 
read   his   words.    Young  Lincoln,   with   bis 
sense  of  th.  humorous,  his  remarkable  mem- 
ory, and  his  natural  gift  of  language,  together 
with  his  Insatiable  hunger  for  learning,  led 
him  at  once  to  absorb  all  he  beard,  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad,  and  he  became  the  most 
noted    raconteiu"    for    miles    around.      He 
heard  little  that  was  elegant,  but  much  that 
was  low.    The  community  in  which  he  lived 
was  not  ovcrnlce  and  he  never  could  or  did 
forget.    His  heart   was  pure.     We  all  knew 
what  this  storytelling  served  to  him  In  his 
stormy  public  career  and  life.    Oentryville 
was  now  becoming  a  business  and  social  cen- 
ter.    The  barefooted  boy  was  studying  hu- 
man nature  every  day  and  was  learning  un- 
consciously the  art  of  drawing  all  men  to 
him,  which  was  of  so  much  value  to  him 
In  later  years.    If  newcomers  came  he  was 
the  first  to  make  their  acquaintance,  some- 
times helping  clear  a  patch  of  ground  and 
tailing  a  story  <a  two,  then — which  was  meet 
Important  to  him — borrowing  their  books  If 
they  had  any.    Three  of  the  books,  among 
the  first  he  read,  were  Aesop's  Fables,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  Robinson  Crusoe. 

After  the  opening  of  the  year   1830.  the 
Hazel  School  was  closed  until  the  winter  of 


1821-22.     Then   It  was   opened  by   Andrew 
Crawford,  whose  attainments  were  nearly  as 
small  as  those  of  his  predecessors.    Abe  was 
the   prize   scholar.     At  will,   he   could   spell 
down  the  entire  school,  outread.  outwrite, 
and  outclpher  anyone  In  his  claasea.     The 
school  terra  closed,  and  ^ith  It  closed  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln's   school    life,   covering   In   all 
hardly  a  year's  time.    Of  geography,  of  gram- 
mar and  compositon  he  had  not  been  taught 
a  word.    In  time,  as  he  found  out  that  the 
world  is  round  and  said  so  to  his  girl  friend, 
his  statement  was  laughed  at.    "One  of  Abe's 
jokes."   she   said.     He   obtained   somewhere 
a  blank  book.    In  this  he  copied  many  quo- 
tations from  books.     Paper  was  very  costly 
and  other  blank  books  hard  to  obtain.    Be- 
fore any  sentence  was  written  In  the  blank 
book  every  useless  word  was  eliminated.    In 
order  to  do  this  he  had  recourse  to  genuine 
backwoods  Inconvenience.     By  the  fireplace 
stood    a    wooden   shovel.      Smoothing    and 
shaving  It  with  his  father's  tools,  and  with 
a  little  charcoal,  he  tried  his  literary  experi- 
ments.    A  new  shingle   by  day  served   the 
puri>06e   and  the  practice  was   Inexpensive. 
Who  can  visualize  what  good  Influence  this 
lack  of  paper  had  in  fitting  him  to  write 
the    great    Cooper    Institute    speech,    the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  the  Gettys- 
burg address.    All  classics.    A  United  States 
history  fell  into  his  hands  about  this  time 
and  wn«  eagerly  read.     He  borrowed  a  copy 
of  Weems'  Life  of  Washington  from  a  neigh- 
bor.   One  rainy  night,  before  he  climbed  the 
pegs  which  served  as  a  stairway  to  his  loft, 
he  laid  the  precious  history  upon  a  shelf  and 
the    next    morning    fovind    it    soaked    with 
water,  which  had  entered  through  an  un- 
suspected leak.     After  drying  the  book,  he 
found  that  it  was  in  no  condition  to  return 
to  the  owner,  so  he  had  to  pull  corn  fodder 
for  3  days  for  the  neighbor  at  25  cents  a 
day,  and  earned  his  first  book.     Abe  knew 
the  man  had  driven   a  hard   bargain   and 
they  were  never  friends  after  that. 

Abe's  only  sister  died  at  this  time  and  the 
boy  was  left  with  but  one  near  relative — his 
father.  Abe  was  15  now  and  as  large  as  any 
grown  man  and  at  17  reached  his  full 
height — 6  feet  and  4  inches  without  his 
shoes — he  had  no  stockings.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
insisted  that  the  farm  work  should  be  done 
and  as  Dennis  Hanks  and  young  Johnston 
could  do  most  of  the  work,  Abe  hired 
out  to  other  farmers  and  had  access  to  read- 
ing books  as  well  as  new  characters.  The 
small  wages  he  received  went  to  his  father. 
His  longest  service  at  this  time  was  with 
John  Taylor,  who  owned  a  ferry  at  the  mouth 
of  Anderson's  Creek  on  the  Ohio  River. 
Here  he  read  many  books  and  met  a  great 
many  travelers,  from  whom  he  obtained  as 
much  Information  about  everything  of  in- 
terest as  he  possibly  coxild.  At  all  gather- 
ings where  feats  of  strength  were  performed 
he  was  always  first.  He  could  throw  a 
heavier  hammer,  could  lift  a  heavier  dead 
weight,  and  outrun  and  run  farther  than  any 
other  contestant,  as  well  as  throw  any  man 
In  the  region  at  wrestling.  These  feats  gave 
him  much  popularity  In  the  community. 
Abe  bad  one  peculiarity  that  puzzled  people 
and  that  was  he  refused  to  drink  liquor. 

In  1828.  when  IS  years  of  age,  At>e  Lincoln 
engaged  with  Mr,  Gentry  for  service  to  be 
performed  at  Gentry's  Landing,  near  Rock- 
port  on  the  Ohio  River.  Soon.  Mr.  Gentry 
planned  to  load  a  flatbost  with  staples — 
bacon  and  com — and  send  it  down  the 
'  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  New  Orleans. 
Abe  was  engaged  as  bow  band  at  $8  a  month 
and  his  rations  and  a  return  steamboat  pas- 
age.  Three  months  were  required  in  com- 
pleting the  round  trip.  These  trips  made 
Abe  familiar  with  the  slave  system.  He  saw 
It  in  its  worst  and  most  barbarous  form.  He 
saw  men  and  women  working  under  the  lash 
in  the  dusty  fields.  He  saw  the  whip  applied 
In  barbarous  pxmlshment.  He  saw  men  and 
women  driven  like  hogs  to  market  and  ne 
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saw  the  sale  of  human  beings  nnder  the 
hammer  at  the  slave  markets.  And  this 
made  of  Abraham  Lincoln  an  abolitionist  in 
heart  from  his  very  boyhood.  The  wish  for 
freedom  was  at  an  times  in  hta  thonsl^ts. 

■ven  after  his  edmission  to  the  bar  in  1837 
poverty  and  hardships  were  encountered  by 
Lincoln.  Poverty  was  still  his  bedfellow,  for 
he  had  debts  to  discharge  and  be  was  too 
honeet  to  spend  an  unnecessary  cent  until 
they  were  paid.  He  boarded  at  the  hoosc  of 
a  poittical  friend,  but  he  could  not  afford 
s  bedroom,  and  bis  lodging  was  In  his  own 
ofllee,  where  he  slept  vnpoo  a  narrow  lounge. 

T%us  it  wOl  be  seen  what  the  barefooted 
plowboy  and  farm  laborer,  who  in  later  life 
«M  elected  to  the  highest  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  American  people,  underwent  dur- 
ing his  boyhood  days,  hardships  and  trials 
unequalcd  in  history — a  boy  whoee  s^ool 
education  was  less  than  one  year. 

A  eareftd  study  of  the  life  of  Abraham 
Unooln  from  the  old  Kentucky  home  to  the 
fatal  boB  at  Ford's  Theater,  shows  bow  good 
a  tutor  Is  the  fate  that  shapes  the  destiny 
ot  nations,  prepared  and  developed  for  the 
great  servlee  at  the  future  by  the  experiences 
end  hardships  which  he  was  called  upon  day 
by  day  to  pass — how  every  mental  and  physi- 
cal qoaltty  of  the  future  President  was 
shaped.  May  his  bravery,  his  love  for  his 
beloved  country,  his  constancy,  his  |Hrtlce. 
his  mercy  never  die  In  the  hearts  of  his 
CQOntrymen  and  those  that  are  yet  to  come. 


Lifh  mJ  CnvtfwKfmwj  I  >>nBwi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MAxm 
nf  THE  H008E  OF  RXPRESBNTATl  VE8 

Thmrsdmy.  February  13, 1947 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscoso,  I 
Include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  at  Ashevllle.  N.  C,  on  February 
10,  1947: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
cannot  trtl  you  how  much  pleased  and  flat- 
tered I  am  to  receive  your  hospitality  this 
evening.  As  a  Maine  Yankee  I  discovered  the 
Southern  States  quite  a  few  years  ago.  I  can 
assure  you  that  many  of  my  fellow  ITew 
Englanders  have  done  likewise.  In  fact,  there 
is  some  couearn  In  Mew  England,  because  it 
has  been  discovered  that  cotton  mills  can  be 
located  In  North  Carolina.  But  I  didn't  come 
here  to  talk  about  that. 

It  happens  that  this  U  my  first  Tlstt  to  your 
beautiful  city,  though  I  have  beard  of  it  all 
my  life  and  seen  it  portrayed  in  pictures. 
Certainly  nothing  could  be  finer  than  your 
landscapes,  with  their  motmtaln  outlooks, 
and  I  hope  to  come  down  here  in  the  rhodo- 
dendron season.  Tou  have  shown  me  the 
utmost  kindness  and  ennslderation  on  this 
brief  visit,  for  whi<^  you  wlU  be  poorly  rec- 
ompensed by  any  ekvquence  of  mine. 

Before  coming  down  here  I  thought  that 
perhaps  a  Maine  Republican  would  find  him- 
self lonely  in  a  Southern  State  such  as  yours, 
so  I  took  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  1M6 
election  returns  In  your  congressional  riec- 
tioBs.  And  what  did  I  find?  That  outolde 
the  First  Congressional  District,  where  my 
friSDd,  Ht  BosnnB,  won  an  8-te-l  vic- 
tory over  his  Bapublican  adversary,  and  the 
Second  Congressional  District,  where  there 
was  no  contest,  elections  in  your  State  are 
nowhere  nearly  as  one-sided  as  most  of  \is 
In  the  North  tmagtne. 

For  eaaniple,  tn  the  Thlrtf  Congressional 
Dlstrtet,  the  sueesasful  Democratic  eaadldata 


got  66^  percent  of  the  vote:  in  tiie  Foorth, 
69  percent;  In  the  Kfth.  HO  percent:  to  the 
Sixth.  65  percent:  in  the  Seventh,  75  percent; 
tn  the  Eighth,  only  58  percent;  in  the  Ninth, 
refffesented  by  that  famoos  veteran.  XIob 
DotTBHTON.  only  55  percent;  tn  the  Tenth, 
only  53  percent;  In  the  Eleventh.  58  percent; 
and  In  this  district.  60  percent.  So  that  8  of 
yoar  12  dlstriets  were  more  dosriy  contested 
than  our  districts  generally  are  In  Maine, 
where  we  Republicans  generally  win  the  seats. 
In  the  State  at  large  the  Democrats  arc  get- 
ting only  61  percent  of  the  total  vote.  But  in 
your  State  the  Republicaas  run  better  than 
In  most  of  the  Virginia  districts,  except  in 
extreme  southwestern  Virginia  where  Oon- 
greesnan  Joa»  PuimMCAM  squeaked  by  with 
only  3.500  votes.  Bis  district  was  represented 
by  a  Rcpabllean  well  within  my  reccdlectton. 
Two  of  TfeTHtcssee'B  dlstricu  are  always  Re- 
pobMean.  and  we  now  have  three  of  Ken- 
tutty^  nine. 

I  should  tike  very  mn^  to  live  to  see  the 
day  when  all  the  States,  north  and  sooth, 
voted  entirely  according  to  their  eocvictlons 
on  the  issues  ot  today  without  being  influ- 
eaccd  by  old.  far-off  forgotten  things,  and 
battles  kmg  ago. 

V  Tankces  realise  soon  altv  coining  to 
Coogresa  that  our  phitosophles  ot  govern- 
ment are  so  class  to  tboae  of  our  southern 
friends  that  It  Is  generally  impossible  to  per- 
ceive any  distlnctton  at  all.  In  these  hiter 
days  when  we  have  clashed  with  the  leftist 
philosophies  that  captivated  ths  New  Dealers 
and  so  largely  Influenced  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  the  voices  of  the  southern  Mem- 
bets  were  about  as  often  as  not  heard  to 
match  their  yeas  and  nays  with  ouia  in  roU 
calls.  They  were  voicing  coovk:tions  which  I 
believe  to  be  conservative  in  the  best  sense 
and  liberal  in  the  ttest  smse. 

Fourscore  axui  seven  years  ago.  our  fathers 
elected  the  first  R^publican  Preaideut  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  born  138  years  ago  day 
after  tomorrow  and  died  a  martyr's  death  at 
the  age  of  66.  leaving  an  imperishable 
memory  as  a  great  Interpreter  and  seer  of  the 
democratic  philosophy,  and  as  perhaps  the 
noblest  spokesman  of  its  faith.  In  birth. 
Lincoln  was  more  a  southerner  than  a  north- 
erner. Probably  the  greatest  contribution  of 
his  statesmanship  was  to  the  South.  sIik^c  the 
South  could  never  have  realized  its  destiny, 
either  as  a  slave-holding  sovereignty,  or  in 
Isolation  from  the  more  populous  and  indus- 
trial commtmlties  of  the  North.  Had  he  lived, 
his  contribution  to  the  South  would  have 
been  far  greater.  Pbr  when  Lincoln  said 
"malice  toward  none."  he  meant  It.  Pew 
political  leaders  of  the  decade  following  the 
War  Between  the  States  were  capable  of  that 
magnanimity. 

But  we  Bf.publtrans  shall  not  achieve  exec- 
utive power  in  '48,  or  even  retain  the  legis- 
lative power  vrhlch  we  won  so  dramatically 
last  November,  by  basking  In  the  light  of 
Lincoln's  greatness.  We  shall  not  even,  in 
ray  opinion,  retain  merdy  by  momentum 
from  the  past  a  plaee  as  a  respectable  mi- 
nority party 

Our  ftiture  depends  on  our  capacity  to 
interpret  the  world  of  today  and  to  lead  it 
to  better  things  The  world  of  today  is  not 
a  lovely  place.  Let  us  have  the  cotirage  to 
say  that  for  a  generation,  at  the  least,  the 
world  has  been  in  retrogression.  Thirty- 
three  years  Is  generally  regarded  as  a  genera- 
tion and  It  was  almost  exactly  a  generation 
ago  that  Wllhelm  Hohensollem  embarked  on 
a  course  that  proved  the  direful  spring  of 
woes  unnumbered  to  this  unhappy  planet. 

Let  us  try  to  gather  a  'Ittle  perspeetlre  by 
surveying  this  generation  as  I  think  LIneoln 
might  heva  dooe- 

As  It  happens.  I  lived  la  Korope  tn  tbe 
t  yaan  )ust  before  ths  fbst  war.  I  traveled 
ptatty  weU  over  iwtem  Bnrcpe  and  as  far 
dreses.  I  nsvsr  owned  a  passport, 
las  ooosMsred  toy  ns  and  my  friends 
a  rather  bartoaraus  coontry  beeanss  to 


visit  K  one  required  a  passport.  The  goM 
standard  In  those  days  regulstcd  Interna- 
tional tmemi  rriathms  ta  a  perfectly  ssttsfac- 
tory  manner.  The  exchange  between  the 
dollar  and  an  European  cuirenctee  was  per- 
fectly fixed.  There  were  approalmately  four 
English  shUllngs.  Ocrman  marks,  or  Aus- 
trian crowns  to  our  dollar.  Other  European 
currencies,  whether  called  francs,  lire, 
drachmae,  and  so  on,  were  five  to  the  dollar. 
One  paused  from  one  Boropean  country  to 
another  In  those  dsys  much  as  we  pass  from 
State  to  State  In  this  country. 

There  was  In  Europe,  outside  the  Rosstan 
despotism  and  the  Turkish  despotism,  no 
secret  police  of  any  eorsequence.  Even  In 
Russia,  the  Cssr's  policemen  were  children 
beside  their  modem  counterparts. 

Monar^les  were  tinfrersal  ootsMe  of 
Prance  and  Swltzerlantf,  but  tn  all  European 
countries  tiesldes  Russia  and  Turkey  they 
were  limited  monarchies.  The  popuhu-  will 
always  fotind  e^iesslon.  CtvU  rights  were 
generally  respected. 

Taxation  by  today's  standards  was  nU. 
This  cotmtrj'  first  got  an  tncome-tax  amend- 
ment and  an  income-tax  law  in  1913.  Ths 
rate  was  1  percent,  with  an  ezemptton  of 
83,000  to  single  persons  and  $4,000  to  mar- 
ried persons.  There  was  a  surtax  of  1  per- 
cent on  Incomes  from  820,000  to  tSO.000.  and 
the  surtax  got  up  as  hl^  as  6  percent  on 
incomes  above  8SO0.O0O.  Think  of  that,  and 
burst  out  crying  "The  precnrsor  of  the  pres- 
ent PMeral  estste  tax  came  tn  I9I6.  The 
rate  of  tax  on  the  net  estate  was  I  percent 
up  to  850,000.  Estates  over  ten  milUon  paid 
6  percent. 

Many  people  In  those  days  got  vary  rich. 
I  dare  say  many  of  them  were  mote  respectsd 
than  they  deserved  to  be,  but  there  was  at 
least  general  acquiescence  In  tbe  principles 
laid  down  by  Lincoln:  "Each  Individual  is 
naturally  entitled  to  do  as  he  pleases  with 
himself  and  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  so  far  as 
It  tn  no  wise  Interferes  with  any  other 
man'k  rights.  The  strongest  bond  of  human 
sirmpathy,  outside  of  the  family  relation, 
dionid  be  one  uniting  all  worktog  people,  of 
all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kindreds.  Nor 
should  this  lead  to  a  war  upon  property,  or 
the  owners  of  property.  Piopeity  Is  the  fruit 
of  labor:  property  Is  desirable;  is  a  positive 
good  In  the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich 
shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and 
hence  Is  Just  encouragement  to  tndaatry  and 
enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  Is  houseless 
pull  down  the  bouss  of  another,  but  let  him 
work  diligently  and  build  one  for  himself, 
thtis  by  example  sminlim  that  his  own  shall 
be  safe  froaa  riolenee  whan  built.'' 

And  again,  "While  we  do  not  proposs  any 
war  upon  capital,  we  do  wish  to  allow  the 
humblest  man  an  equal  chance  to  get  rich 
with  everybody  else." 

Or  agate,  "That  man  who  are  Industrious 
and  sober  and  honest  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
own  interest  should  after  a  while  accumulate 
property  and  after  that  should  be  allowed  to 
cn>3y  It  in  peace  is  right.  Ths  prvdent 
penniless  bsgtnner  in  ths  world  labors  for 
wages  awhile,  saves  his  surphm  with  which  to 
buy  tools  or  land  for  himself,  then  labors  on 
his  own  account  for  another  while,  and  at 
length  hires  another  to  htip  bim.  This  is  tbe 
Just  and  generous  sad  prosperous  system 
which  opens  the  way  to  all,  gives  hap*  to 
all  and  consequently  aa  improvement  of 
condition  to  all.  I  bold  that  if  tbare  Is 
any  one  thing  that  caa  be  proved  to  be  ths 
will  at  heavea  by  extstaal  nature  around  us. 
without  reference  to  revelation,  it  Is  tbe 
proposition  that  whatever  any  one  man  earns 
with  bU  haatte  and  by  the  sweat  at  his  brow. 
hs  shall  enjof  In  peace." 

I  can  UMlerstaad  these  doctrines.  They 
breaths  the  Mea  of  freedom  as  I  learned  It 
lA  Mafcae  and  saw  it  widsly  over  western 
elvUisatlon  in  the  yeaia  before  World  War  I. 
I  believe  theae  doctrines  torea^M  your  con- 
ccpla  ot  freedom.    But  this  Mca  o<  freedom 
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Is  now  ridiculed.    It 
coin's  own  day  by  Karl  Uarx 
iculcd  by  th«  people  who  flnrt 
fashionable  in  England.    It  was 
economists  of  the  Maynartf  Keyni 
the  doctrine  of  lalseez-falre.    It 
Booet  ridiculed  by  our  most  reoei 
dent  when   the  aftermath  of  a 
and     bad     banking     practices 
•eonomy  after  1929.    He  gamerefi 
rrerywhere    except    in    the 
which  he  despised.    Oiirs.  be 
was  a  mature  economy.    The 
DOW  up.    There  were  to  be  all 
played  by   new   pipers  who  tool 
not  in  money  but  In  power. 

Let  us  turn  from  Lincoln's 
the  llberallam  of  today.    Let  us 
inltlon  from  the  mouth  of  thi 
aooM  of  our  modem  liberals,  a 
Pteeldent,  who  escaped  the  White 
only  3  months,  the  adored 
common    man.    "Liberalism.* 
WaUace.  "U  that  particular  type 
trend    which    beat   prcaenree 
humanity  In  Its  control  over 
tlon   of   nattire."    In   other 
gospel    according  to  Wallace 
only  a  subspecies  of  the  leftwaiti 
all  you  have  to  do  Is  to  decide 
ward  trend  best  preserves  imd 
manlty  in  Its  control  over  and 
of  nature.    Is  It  Barl  Browder'i 
Z.  poster's  or  Claude  Pepper's 
BUler's?    Any  time  you  meet  a 
leftward  trend  ask  him  If  It 
and  enriches  humanity  In  Its 
and  appreciation  of  nature." 
tell  whether  he  qualifies  as  a 

What  ts  this  road  from 
lare?    The  road  even  from  the 
velt  and  the  elder  Taft  as 
member  them  down  to  Wallaci 
the  landmarks  on  the  way? 
preaching    the    luprtme    sUU 
boasting  that  he  bestrode  the 
llbtrty:   the  dictators  who  stn 
the  unredeemed  eountrtea  of 

Wt  have  in  all  countries 
tm.  even  the  most  primitive, 
tkina  which  play  their  part, 
church,  the  state     And  to 
adde4,  in  modem  Industrial 
baalc  aoonomie  relationship  of 
employe*. 

Tyranny  eomee  when  one  of 
lions  unduly  preponderates 
"nevdutlan  U  the  reeult  of 
power  of  one  institution  " 

If  the  family  predominate* 
and  Stat*  y«u  have  oondltloni 
la  medieval   Italy  and   in 
modern    gangsteriem.     If    the 
domlnatee.  you  bav*  corrupt 
socletlta.    And  II  the  itat* 
hav*    stattom.    autocracy. 
This  ts  the  world-wMI* 
last   generation— the   Incrtasltfg 
by  the  state  of  the  functions 
natural  to  man  and  to  society 
tlon  became  complete  In 
and  in  Lenin's  Russia.    It  wa4 
compl*t*n*M  in  Prmakiln 
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calling  old  Ideals  by  new  nam< 
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you  termed  Its  tall  or  Its  whiskers.  In  the 
Wallace  form  of  liberalism  calling  a  cat's  tall 
a  leg  would  probably  "enrich  and  preserve 
humanity  In  Its  control  over  and  apprecia- 
tion of  nature." 

Last  November,  the  American  electorate 
swept  ovir  party  back  Into  control  of  Congress. 
If  IMC  had  been  '48  it  would  have  swept  a 
Republican  Into  the  White  House.  We  mean 
to  put  a  Republican  Into  the  White  House 
In  '48. 

Dp  In  New  England  we  Invented  a  slogan 
that  caught  the  country's  fancy.  It  was, 
"Had  enough?  Vote  Republican."  We  meant 
by  "enough"  enough  of  tax  and  tax,  enough 
of  spend  and  spend,  enough  of  the  totalitar- 
ian philosophy,  of  substituting  price  control 
for  the  law  of  the  free  market,  of  scarcity 
under  regimentation  for  abundance  under 
free  contracts,  of  people  who  disbelieved  in 
the  American  past  for  those  who  believed  In 
It,  of  deficit  financing  for  balanced  budgets. 

I  shall  attempt  no  catalog  of  the  New 
Deal  things  that  America  haa  had  enough 
of.  You  can  all  do  your  own  catalogs  If 
you  will  give  yourselves  plenty  of  time. 

So  In  Congress,  we  have  started  the  Job  of 
liquidating  the  New  Deal.  It  Is  a  big  Job. 
I  shsll  boast  neither  of  our  prowess  nor  of 
otir  accomplishment.  The  people  In  due 
course  will  see  our  handiwork  and.  In  another 
31  months,  they  will  decide  whether  we  have 
been  faithful  servants. 
Some  things  I  feel  sure  we  shall  do. 
We  shall  bslane*  the  naUonal  budget.  We 
shall  reduce  the  cost  of  Government.  We 
shall  take  men  off  the  Federal  pay  roll  (which 
stands  at  2.300.000  today).  We  shall  start 
to  peg  away  st  the  national  debt.  I  hope 
we  shall  reduce  personal-Income  taxes.  I 
cannot  say  how  much.  This  fiscal  problem 
U  not  simple.  We  are  much  more  likely  to 
err  on  the  tide  of  hurrying  it.  overtlmpUfy- 
ing  It,  than  on  the  tide  of  deliberation  and 
calm. 

We  than  tttempt  a  tolutlon  of  the  prob- 
lems of  labor-management  reUtlonthlpt. 
We  shall  legUlate  to  protect  the  rlghU  of 
the  public  when  the  public  heelth  and  taftty 
are  endangered  by  work  ttoppeget.  Wt  shall 
defint  tht  llmiu  of  the  right  to  tuikt  which, 
like  til  the  great  civil  righu,  Is  a  qualified 
rlRht  and  not  an  unqus"fled  right. 

We  shall  amend  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  give  a  broader  dsAnttlon  to  un- 
fair labor  practices.  W*  shall  sty  what  le 
not  cricket  for  employeee  txul  what  It  not 
cricket  for  employer*.  We  rtiall  deal  with 
Jurisdictional  strlkee,  secondary  boyootu. 
secondsry  picketing. 

W*  shall  uke  ttepe  to  detiooratlM  Itbor 
unions  and  make  them  answerable  for  con- 
tracu,  not  merely  to  other  organlaatlons  but 
to  their  own  members.  We  thall  make  the 
labor  union  man  stand  erect  In  his  union 
and  not  cower  before  his  unfcm  leaders 

We  ehall  be  denounced  foi  all  thle.  The 
labor  imlon  leaders  will  shriek  that  we  ar* 
enemies  of  labor,  that  we  are  robbing  labor 
of  Its  bargaining  power,  that  we  are  PaeclsU. 
And  so  on.  The  public  will  not  believe  thrm. 
The  rank  and  file  labor  union  man  will  not 
believe  them.  We  shall  do  more  than  any 
other  admlnutratlon  has  ever  done  for  the 
honeet,  industrious,  decent  laborer  who 
wanu  to  work  and  produee  and  not  to 
featherbed  or  malinger  or  be  paid  ovfrtlm* 
for  putting  on  hie  overcoat.  "Thoee  ere  th* 
men  who  really  repreeent  Amerloan  labor 
and  not  the  usurpers  who  le*  In  the  labor 
union  only  a  mean*  for  tbettr  own  advance- 
ment, a  stepping  stone  to  more  and  more 
political  power. 

We  shall  restore  constitutional  govern- 
ment. We  shall  strike  at  regimentation 
wherever  we  e**  It.  Wh*n  w*  Republicans 
destroyed  OPA  laet  summer  w*  did  th*  b**t 
thing  that  could  have  been  done  (or  the 
American  economy.  We  were  denounced  (or 
catislng  Inflation.  Instead,  we  put  a  stop  to 
Inflation.  To  be  tttre  prices  rose  for  a  little 
while.    Today  aU  along  th*  line  they  are 


coming  down.    The  free  market  Is  making 
what  it  always  makes — freemen. 

We  shall  make  Congress  the  legislative  body 
In  the  country,  and  strike  at  the  tomee  of 
directives  and  Executive  orders  which  are 
bigger  than  the  metropolitan  telephone 
direct<x1e8,  and  make  less  sense. 

We  shall  try  to  restore  respect  for  the  Judi- 
ciary. We  shall  make  character  and  learning 
In  the  law  the  dominant  prerequisite  for 
Judicial  office,  not  the  espousal  of  a  social 
theory,  or  servility  to  a  party  organization. 
I  think  we  shall  do  the8«»  things  and  more. 
When  we  have  done  them  we  shall  have  been 
the  most  progressive  reactionaries  the  coun- 
try ever  saw.  We  shall  not  have  to  witch 
hunt  for  Communist*.  In  a  prosperous 
America  the  Communists  will  never  gain 
a  foothold.  Intellectual  confusion  makes 
Communists.  Moscow  only  keeps  them  up 
to  mischief. 

The  Democrats  will  taunt  us.  They  will 
play  all  the  demagogic  tricks.  They  will  hark 
back  to  the  New  Deal  philosophy  which 
taught  that  every  man  with  more  than  a 
minimum  Income  was  an  economic  royalist, 
a  money  changer,  an  Idler  lolling  In  his  club. 
We  shall  see  whether  this  hokum  will  pull 
crocodile  tears  from  the  audiences  of  1948. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  Republican  Party 
courageous  enough  and  honest  enough  to 
face  the  facts  of  our  economic  life,  whether 
people  like  them  or  not.  If  we  are  right  we 
shall  elect  PresldenU.  If  we  are  wrong,  we 
shan't  deserve  them. 

The  object  lessons  of  failure  surround  us. 
Shattered  Europe  Is  the  monument  of  totali- 
tarianism. Even  In  poor  England,  a  Labor 
government  la  passing  an  agricultural  act 
which  will  take  a  man's  farm  aWay  from  him 
if  he  doesn't  farm  to  suit  the  authorities  In 
Westminster.  How  long  will  Britishers  en- 
dure that? 

When  Lincoln  eald  that  w*  should  not  *n- 
dur*  half-slsv*  and  half-fre*  he  spok*  a  (ar 
greater  truth  than  he  knew,  He  was  talking 
o(  Amarlca.   W*  ar*  talking  o(  th*  world. 

I(  th*  R*publloant  have  vision  and  cour- 
age they  will  be  worthy  of  their  first  Presi- 
dent.  If  they  have  It  not.  then  let  us  not 
try  to  conjure  with  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


0.  Mai  Gfirdntr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MONROE  M.  REDDEN 

or  MOtTM  CAaoUNA 
IN  THI  H0U8I  or  RIPRISINTATIVia 

Thursday,  February  13, 1947 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday I  attended  the  funeral  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  sons  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  great  State  of  North  Care- 
Una,  the  Honorable  O,  Max  Gardner. 

One  time  governor  and  always  a  great 
leader,  he  paaaed  away  at  the  height  of 
hli  fame  and  glory.  The  archives  of 
North  Carolina's  political  history  will  re- 
cord him  as  one  of  the  superb  statesmen 
of  his  day. 

Many  fitting  trtbutea  have  been  paid  to 
Governor  Gardner  since  his  departure. 
I  witnessed  the  outstanding  event  of  them 
aU.  I  taw  10,000  people  with  expreulonf 
of  sorrow  upon  their  faces  paw  before  hli 
bier.  They  were  people  of  all  walks  of 
life  In  America,  the  high  and  the  low. 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  white  and  the 
black.  A  great  majority  of  them,  as  was 
expected,  were  North  Carolinians.  They 
were  people  whom  he  had  served  as  Gov- 
ernor, as  counselor,  and  as  leader.  For 
decades  they  had  pointed  to  him  with 
pride  because  Indeed  he  represented  the 
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spirit  and  aspiration  of  all  Tarheellans. 
He  fulfilled  their  ambition  of  "men  to 
match  our  mountains." 

While  the  Nation  mourns  the  passing 
of  this  great  statesman  the  people  who 
knew  him  best  and  who  iuved  him  most, 
the  citizenry  of  North  Carolina,  are  the 
most  profoundly  bereaved. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  O.  Max 
Gardner  has  left  a  great  heritage  to  the 
people  of  his  State,  a  shining  example  of 
accomplishments  through  courage,  de- 
termination, and  a  life  sublime. 


Siqpply  of  Fcrtiliier  Materials 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or  vntGiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13, 1947 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoro.  I 
Include  the  following  statement,  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Meyers, 
vice  president  of  the  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Corp.,  Richmond.  Va..  before 
the  Fertilizer  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  at  its  hearing 
January  31.  1947; 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee.  It  U  a  privi- 
lege to  appear  before  you  to  dlscuae  the  sup- 
ply of  fertiliser  materials  for  the  current 
season. 

It  •**ms  to  m*  that  the  emphasl*  has  been 
wrongly  placed  when  referring  to  the  fer- 
tiliser situation  In  the  United  State*  for  this 
spring  teason.  Tlie  supply  of  fertilisers  and 
materials,  desplU  local  shortages,  probably 
will  equal,  1*  not  break,  the  all-time  record 
for  the  country.  The  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  the  demand,  which  is  also  a 
record  breaker. 

The  achievements  of  the  fertllUMr  industry 
over  th*  war  p*rlod  In  r*f*r*no*  to  produc- 
tion and  distribution  ar*  •om*thlng  that  th* 
Industry  should  b*  proud  of  and  for  which  It 
should  racelve  commendation.  In  spite  of  all 
the  hindrances  and  advert*  clrcumstsnces 
which  prevailed  during  the  war  period,  the 
Industry  wu  able  to  more  than  double  Its 
production  of  all  essential  materials  In  the 
period  between  1938  and  1940,  Even  last 
year,  In  the  104S-40  period,  under  conditions 
of  interrupted  production,  because  of  strikes 
on  the  railroads  and  In  tRe  coal  industry  and 
steel  industry,  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  fertlUaers  increased  sufBclently  to 
establish  a  new  record,  and  the  present  sea- 
son bids  fair  to  equal  that  record,  I  will  not 
burden  you  with  detailed  statutlos  because 
they  have  been  adequately  preeented  In  a 
statement  by  the  United  Butee  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  In  the  1946-47  fertiliser  pro- 
gram Issued  this  month,  but  I  shall  refer  you 
first  to  theUr  statement  on  phoephate  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  llkdy  that  th*  production  of  super- 
phocphat*  this  y*ar  will  axccvd  la«t  y*ar's 
r*cord  production,  Th*  •••*ntlal  mat*rlals 
in  th*  production  of  supsrphosphat*  ar* 
phoaphat*  rock  and  sulfuric  add.  Approxl- 
xaataly  6,000.000  long  tons  of  pho*phate  rock 
will  be  produced  In  this  country  this  year, 
of  which  probably  lese  than  10  p*rcent  will 
be  exported.  The  major  portion  of  the  rest 
win  be  converted  to  superphoephate  for  do- 
meetie  use,  Oompar*  this  with  the  year  1940, 
to  which  about  4,000.000  ton*  were  produced, 
of  which  about  a  million  ton*  were  exported. 
Increased  production  In  phoephate  rook  was 
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accomplished  by  construction  of  new  plants 
In  spite  of  the  difficulties  Involved  In  new 
construction  during  the  past  year.  As  an 
Illustration,  the  corporation  with  which  I 
am  associated  has  completed  since  VJ-day  a 
new  plant  for  production  of  rock  which  In 
Itself  has  added  a  capacity  for  half  a  mUlion 
tons  annually  to  the  domestic  production. 
Another  company  In  the  Florida  field  has  an- 
nounced the  installation  of  a  new  unit  sched- 
uled for  completion  next  summer  which  will 
have  a  capacity  for  an  additional  mUllon 
toixs  per  year,  and  other  producers  are  In- 
creasing their  production  so  that  next  sea- 
son a  million  and  a  half  to  2,000,000  tons  of 
additional  rock  supply  shovad  be  available. 

The  other  essential  Ingredient  for  the  pro- 
duction of  superphosphate  is  sulfuric  acid. 
Sulfuric  acid  is  the  barometer  of  the  chemi- 
cal industry  in  the  United  States.  It  is  used 
In  Innumerable  processes  and  the  demand 
for  It  Is  very  great  under  present  economic 
condltlcAs.  The  fertilizer  Industry  probably 
uses  at  least  one-third  and  possibly  more 
of  the  total  production  In  the  country  and 
It  has  been  pressed  to  obtain  all  It  needs  to 
acidulate  the  rock  available.  The  demand  Is 
such  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  haul  acid 
relatively  long  distances  In  tank  cars  to  meet 
the  changing  pattern  of  demand  for  super- 
phosphate m  the  country.  Lack  of  tank  cars 
In  many  Instances  has  slowed  down  or  Inter- 
fered with  the  production  of  superphos- 
phates, and  local  shortages  of  acid  In  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  created  local  defi- 
ciencies in  supply  and  dislocation  of  distribu- 
tion of  superphosphate.  Transportation  diffi- 
culties also  In  obtaining  sufficient  boxcars 
have  seriously  Interfered  with  the  delivery  of 
phosphate  rock  In  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Officials  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Railroads  tell  us  that  the  railroads  are 
retiring  cars  of  all  types  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 6,000  per  month,  while  the  rate 
at  present  of  building  new  cars  for  replace- 
ment has  been  averaging  about  3,300  per 
month.  Nevertheless,  In  spite  of  all  theee 
dlfBculttes  the  production  of  superphos- 
phates will  probably  exceed  that  of  any  year 
in  the  history  of  the  ootmtry. 

As  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  AgrlcuUure.,there  la  no  dearth  of  capacity 
to  make  auperphoephates.  The  capacity  to 
produce  concentrated  superphoephate  Is  at 
present  being  expanded  materially  by  Indus- 
try. It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  a 
large  plant  for  this  purpoae  has  gone  Into 
production  within  the  last  year  or  two,  but 
some  of  iu  output  Is  being  exported  at  the 
direction  of  the  Oovernment.  The  produc- 
tion of  superphoephates  now  ts  merely  lim- 
ited by  the  ability  to  supply  raw  materials 
and  to  expand  productive  capacity  of  both 
rock  and  sulfuric  acid.  The  Industry  Is  ex- 
panding the  capacity  for  both  theee  mate- 
rials ]ust  as  rapidly  as  building  suppllee  and 
machinery  become  available. 

MtTBOOCIf 

Referring  again  to  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  It  Is  Indicated  In 
this  report  that  an  over-all  anticipated  total 
supply  of  nitrogen  for  the  current  eeaaon  will 
b*  about  693,000  tons  In  comparison  with 
70a,000  tons  last  year  and  an  average  of 
871.000  tons  for  the  prewar  period  1985-39. 

It  Is  obvious  that  th*r*  win  not  b*  any 
larlous  diminution  in  ov*r-*ll  supply  In  com- 
parlson  with  th*  pr*vlou*  y**r  and  that  th*r* 
U  a  vast  incraaa*  In  comparison  with  th*  pr*- 
war  parlod.  However,  the  nitrogen  picture  Is 
far  more  complicated  tbaa  that  of  the  phoe- 
phatee  becauae  of  the  various  forms  in  which 
nitrogen  is  used  and  becaua*  of  th*  agricul- 
tural methods  of  ualng  nitrogen  conuining 
materials.  Furthermore,  the  impact  of  world 
demand  for  nitrogen  ha*  been  much  more 
significant  in  relation  to  our  domeetlc  supply 
than  in  reepect  to  phoephates.  The  allo<^- 
tions  of  the  International  Emergency  Pood 
Council  and  the  action  of  the  Army  In  sup- 
plying occupied  Mrrltoriss  have  bad  a  signlfi- 


cant  effect  both  In  the  amount  available  and 
the  timing  of  deliveries  of  domestic  suppllee. 
A  large  amount  of  the  nitrogen  avaUable  In 
the  United  States  for  use  in  fertUixers  is  pro- 
duced In  the  form  of  liquids  which  only  can 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  complete  mixed 
fertilisers  and  then  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
These  liquids  or  solutions  are  furnishing  a  ■ 
major  portion  of  the  nitrogen  needed  In 
mixed  fertilizers,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
solid  forms  is  necessary  to  make  the  required 
grades  of  mixed  fertilizers.  Hov?ever,  a  great- 
er amount  of  the  solid  nitrogen-containing 
materials  is  used  for  direct  application  to  the 
soil  as  so-called  top  dressers.  The  primary 
materials  used  for  such  purpoaee  are  nltrat* 
of  soda  and  ammonium  nitrate.  Tradition- 
aUy,  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  the  main  mate- 
rial for  top-dressing  purposes.  Chile  supplies 
the  major  portion  of  this  material.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  allocation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Pood  Council,  slightly  over 
600,000  tons  of  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda  has 
been  set  aside  for  Importation  Into  the 
United  SUtea  during  the  current  fertUlaer 
year.  This  amount  la  probably  no  greater 
than  that  Imported  Into  the  United  SUtes. 
on  the  average.  In  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war.  For  several  years  during  the 
war  period  a  million  or  more  tons  a  year  were 
Imported  Into  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  Is  now  questionable  whether  the 
total  amoimt  allocated  this  year  wUl  arrive  In 
the  country  In  time  for  use  this  fertiliser  sea- 
son. The  principal  reasons  for  this  are  the 
maritime  strikes  In  this  cotutry  and  dock 
strikes  in  Chile  and  other  labor  dlsttu-bancee 
occurring  last  fall,  plus  the  lack  of  satisfac- 
tory shipping  facilities,  all  of  which  are  ob- 
vloiuly  beyond  the  control  of  the  fertiliser 
Industry.  Present  Imports  are  far  behind 
schedule,  and  the  prospects  for  completion  of 
the  total  schedtUe  are  not  bright,  eo  that  a 
shortage  of  Chilean  soda  Is  to  be  very  defi- 
nitely anticipated  this  spring. 

The  other  major  eotirce  of  supply  of  nltrat* 
of  soda  Is  synthetic  nitrate  of  soda  made  In 
this  country  by  the  use  of  eoda  ash  and  nltrlo 
acid.  This  domestic  source  also  will  be  in 
short  supply  this  spring  s*a*on,  not  b*oaua* 
of  lack  of  nitrogen,  but  becauae  of  Inability 
to  obtain  the  neceeaary  soda  ash,  for  which 
there  is  an  unprecedented  Indxutrlal  demand 
btyond  the  abUity  of  th*  alkali  industry  to 
supply.  Th*  net  result  undoubtedly  will  b* 
a  drastic  reduction  In  th*  production  of  do- 
m**tto  nltrat*  of  aoda  from  synthatlc  nttrio 
add. 

Th*  oth*r  major  source  of  solid  nitrogen 
containing  material  for  top  dr***lng  Is  am- 
monium nltrat*.  Th*  amount  of  thl*  ma- 
t*rlal  avallabl*  by  production  in  this  coun- 
try and  imports  from  Canada  probably  wUl 
b*  somswhat  gr*at*r  this  year  than  last,  aa 
Indlcatad  In  th*  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Unfortunately,  however,  due  to 
arrangement*  made  by  the  Army  to  supply 
ammonium  nitrate  to  the  occupied  oountriea 
and  to  allooatlona  for  export  made  by  the  In- 
ternational Emergency  Food  Council,  the 
timing  of  the  delivery  of  this  material  for 
domactic  ua*  win  b«  such  that  it  will  b*  In 
r*latlv*ly  short  supply  wh*n  mo*t  n**d*d  by 
th*  agricultural  Intereete  of  the  country, 
Thle  condition  ha*  been  aggravated  by  the 
coal  etnke  and  by  other  Industrial  conditions. 
WhUe  the  total  amount  of  ammonium  ni- 
trate anticipated  may  be  avaUable  at  aom* 
tlm*  or  oth*r  during  th*  *eaeon.  It  win  not 
be  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  for 
most  effective  uae  because  of  the  oomplioa- 
tlons  Indicated.  Growing  crope  do  not  await 
the  convenience  of  boards  or  oommltt***. 
Anoth*r  factor  In  th*  supply  of  ammonium 
nltrat*  la  th*  pattam  of  diatrlbutlon  of  tht* 
matarlal  which  Is  aomawhat  dlfl*r*nt  during 
th*  eurr*nt  aaaaon  than  In  th*  pi*c*dlng  f*w 
y*an.  Much  of  th*  amount  Imported  from 
Canada,  which  for  th*  most  part  la  pro- 
duced In  BrltUh  Columbia,  Is  not  reaching 
eaatern  markeu  this  season  but  Is  being  eon- 
aumed  in  the  far  Weet  which  Is  it*  logical 
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KAimaiUH  OP  RaUREB 

HON.  CEOKE  B.  SCHWABE 


.^.^ Act  to  oponrtton.  1MB. 

nit:  Moro  otrtlH*  and  \iiaat  nwkotMrtof. 
Onr^rcM  my*:  "Lflfs  not  pMo  any  haaty 
toflWattoo." 

WHB*r  Act  tn  optrattoB.  IWT.  Iba  ra- 
aoJt:  Mora  atrltea  and  Ubor  nckataertaff. 
ODDBoaa  mya:   "Lat'a  not  paaa  any  haaty 


M.  wbtcH 
tha  cok- 


BU.lt 

Ooni 


Act  to  eparatloB.  IMS.  Tha  ra> 
amkoa  and  labor  lackataaitaf. 
■aya:   **Lat*B  not  paaa  any  tnaty 


aalt: 


atolMa  by 

tai 


Act  tn  oparatton.  1M0     Tba  ra- 
•trtbM  and  labor  taekataartnff. 
•*Lara  not  paaa  any  baaty 


Mpply  li 
Tba 


Act  to  optratloa.  IMO.  Tba  re- 
a«H:  Mora  atniMa  and  labor  racfcataartof- 
riinpiin  Mya:  "Ut's  not  paM  any  baaty 
toglalatlon." 

Wagnar  Act  In  opavatloo.  IMi.  Tba  (•• 
antt:  Mora  atrtbaa  and  labor  raaiwtaartoc. 
aa^raH  aaya:  "Lat'a  not  paaa  any  baaty 
laftalatfton." 

W^nar  Act  to  opanMoa.  IMO.  Tba  ra- 
ault:  Mora  atribaa  and  labor  raokataartog. 
Oa^raaa  aaya:  "Lata  not  paaa  any  baaty 
Mgtatotkm." 

Wagnar  Act  to  oparation.  1M».  Tba  ra- 
ault:  Mora  atxlbaa  and  tobor  raakataartog. 
Cuni^aaa  aaya:   "Lat'a  not  pa«  any   baaty 


T>MrMid|>.  FctonAry  II, 


Mr.    8CHWABB   of 

Speaker.  I  am  Jart  tn  receipt 


lowing  letter  from  Mr.  W.  B)  me  Logan. 
Jr.,  of  LouisrUIe.  Ky..  which  la  a  thoufht- 
dtoUesfliw  leltcr. 

I  want  to  vmtt^  tlial  tlili  tetter  it- 
fleets  the  aintfenf  contain  ed  la  ban- 
dreds  of  tetters  I  have  reeetred  on  the 
sntatleet  of  labor  teglslatlon.  i^tlch  the 
puUic  ts  demanding  this  Coi  crest  con- 
sider and  act  upon.  I  am  Lrmly  con- 
vlaeed  ttet  the  public  wiU  a^  be  latte- 
fted  with  aOTaaaeaMnt. 
•ctioa.  They  haw  had  an 
of  the  ]«cw  Deal  method  of 
'  and  yteMtef  to  the  whhns  ai  d  demands 
of  labor-union  boms  and  ra  tketecra.  X 
beUevc  a  large  pereentace  (t  the  rank 
and  lite  of  tebor  te  iboroush  y  disgiiitwl 
rith  the  way  the  Hew  Deall  as  handled 
labor  proMens  and  the  latabi  tetislatlon 
that  was  ewaded  bgr  the  Nev  Deal  ad- 
BdntetratteOB  durlaf  the  lait  14  years. 
Tbcy  demand  actloa  and  ire  entitled 
toil. 

I  «aoU  Mr.  Lagan's  tetter  %i  faU: 
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Act  In  oparatkm.  1S44.    The  ra- 
'Mora  atHkaa  and  labor  racketeering, 
aaya:   "Lat'a  not  pa«  any  baaty 
lagWatlon." 

Wagnar  Act  to  oparatlon.  IMS.  Tba  ra- 
ault:  Moca  atrlkaa  and  labor  ra^etacrtog. 
Congiaaa  aaya:  "Lat'a  not  paaa  any  baaty 
lagWatlon." 

Wagner  Act  to  oparatlon.  Ifl4«.  Tba  ra- 
nJt:  Mora  attikaa  and  labor  rackateerlng. 
Congraaa  aaya;  "Lata  not  paat  any  baaty 
lagMatloo." 

So  we  bava  bad  12  yaaia  of  "not  being  too 
basiy." 

And  now  «e  are  beginning  to  bear  tbe 
aama  old  aong  aa  tba  tima  ncara  tat  action: 
"Lat'a  not  paaa  any  baaty  laglalatlon." 

Wbat  la  tba  BepubUcan  definition  of 
"baaty."  atben  a  tod  situaUon  has  existed 
and  baa  been  dlacuaaed  and  conaldered  for  \2 
yaan? 

Do  yoa  think  Sepubllcana  will  be  elected 
tn  IMS  ir  thay  paaa  some  kind  of  half-baked 
labor  leglalatlon,  after  eeelng  what  happened 
t)  the  Democrata  last  Ifovamber  bacanae  they 
woQld  not  act? 

Tha  public  la  tired  of  imjuatlflad  strlkea. 
high  prleaa  reenlting  from  lau  work  and 
more  pay.  and  anion  immuiuty  from  the 
Uwa  that  the  raat  of  tis  willingly  obey.  Tou 
were  alcctad  to  correct  thta  oondltlon.  and 
tba  majDftty  of  the  public  wanta  action. 
(Thta  toeludea  tha  75  percent  at  union  mem- 
iMn  who  were  forced  to  )oln  unlotu  agalnat 
their  will.) 

Do  you  really  tbtok  you  abould  apa  tba 
New  Deal?  i 

Tofttra  truly, 

W.  BuMB  Loa*M.  Jr. 


KXTENSIOI*  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FIED  NORMAN 


nf  IBB  BOOBS  C9  RVRSSKirr  ATIVSS 

Tbarsday,  Ft^muim  ^.  iM7 

Mr.  NORMAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
teare  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Banna.  I  Inctade  the  foUowing  speech 
*hvered  kv  the  ikmorabte  Hal 


al  ttie  Lincoln  Day  banquet  held  In 
dympia.  Wash.,  February  U.  1M7.  on 
the  subject  entitled  "Abraham  Iincoh>~ 
American,  Republican,  and  Contempo- 
rary Prophet" : 

Although  he  la  acknowledged  m  tba  great- 
aat  or  our  nattonal  baroaa,  it  la  only  oeea- 
alonally.  not  mora  than  one*  a  year  at  moat. 
that  wa  pauM  to  our  burrlad  Uvaa  to  do 
honor  to  Abraham  Uncoln. 

We  honor  htm  for  many  raaaona  and  from 
many  dUrerlng  polnta  of  view.  Wa  honor  him 
aa  a  great  man  who  exempltflea  all  that  la 
American. 

The  contraata  of  hl«  life  were  many.  Ha 
came  from  poverty  and  obecurlty  to  the  high- 
eat  poat  tn  his  country.  He  developed  from 
an  unadueatad  raU  apUttar  to  a  atoOful  at- 
torney at  law.  He  adapted  hlmaelf  from  the 
humility  and  gantlencM  of  bla  natural  dla- 
poaltloD  to  tha  rank  and  ponp  at  Com- 
mander tn  Chief  of  tba  Army  and  Prealdent 
of  the  imitad  ttatas. 

The  aecompllahment  of  hta  Ufa  was  In  the 
American  tradition.  Ha  aaved  a  great  coun- 
try aa  a  UBlon.  And  tba  paraonality  of  thr 
man.  too.  waa  American.  It  waa  full  of  com>^ 
plexltlea.  and  yet  utterly  ataaple  In  Integrity, 
baaafToiaaca,  and  tundamaatal  goodneaa.  Hfi 
waa  raUgknia,  a  OotV-faarlng  boy  and  man. 
He  said  onca,  "Often  X  go  to  a&y  knaaa  becauau 
there  la  no  othar  ptaoa  to  go."  Re  waa  full  cA 
fun  and  lored  the  Jokaa  and  broad  humor  af 
bla  day.  Aa  a  boy  be  Iftad  to  go  to  the  mUl 
and  to  loaf  to  tba  ctmaUy  atore,  awapptoff 
atorlca  and  ia hating  tasal  pdlttcal  quaatkini. 
Ha  la  Aeaolbad  by  ewatoanporartaa  m  batag 
manly,  courageoiia.  aympatbafclc,  acul  hnnaat. 
All  of  these  things,  the  contrasts,  the  ac- 
compllahmenta,  the  personality,  aerve  to 
potot  up  and  atogle  out  the  great  genltis  of 
the  man  aa  an  American.  He  remains  tha 
great  embodiment  of  the  American  dream. 
As  a  tjirtcal  American  he  came  from  the  8o:i 
and  Interpreted  our  common  nee<ls  to  terms 
of  common  humanity. 

Many  of  you  men  to  tbla  audlan^a  a- 
empUfy  thta  aama  aort  of  thing.  Many  c< 
yor  wer«  poor  boys.  Many  of  you  can  easily 
remember  your  first  Joto  and  the  various 
hardahtpa  you  endured.  Tou  can  readily 
xinderstand  some  of  the  handicaps  he  had  to 
overcome  tn  pulling  hlmaelf  up  by  his  owa 
txwtstrapa.  Tou  can  appreciate  some  of  tha 
hardshlpa  be  mastered  aa  ha  turned  them 
Into  aaaeta  to  building  a  rugged  character. 

In  all  theae  thlnga  ha  la  the  great  AmerV* 
can.  even  to  many  little  tncldental  ways. 
Like  many  American  boys  be  grew  faat — ovit 
of  one  pair  of  made-over  trousers  toto  an- 
other. Once  he  waa  kicked  by  his  father's 
old  gray  mare  and  given  up  for  dead,  coming 
iMCk  to  consclousnesa  next  morning  with  tlia 
ejaculation.  "Tou  old  buaay!"  Growing  up 
thia  gangling,  awkward  youth  gave  little 
special  prom  tee  a  deck  hand  on  a  flatboat, 
a  dark  In  a  country  atore,  an  ofllcar  (not  a 
particularly  good  oOoar)  In  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  Tet  today  no  figure  to  our  Amarlcioi 
folklore  or  to  tha  annala  of  our  biatory  la 
xaof  loved  than  Aiarlcan  Aba  Lincoln. . 

Secondly,  we  honor  bin  aa  tba  guiding 
apUtt  o<  our  national  Republican  Party.  It 
ta  algnlfifcant  that  be  early  brought  into  oar 
party  a  kaan  aenae  of  tba  humane  and  ttM 
Juat.  He  constantly  amplified  bis  firm  baUaf 
to  tbe  dignity  and  worth  of  tba  coBun<}n  / 
man.  Tbe  give  and  take  of  tba  Ufa  to  which 
ha  grew  up  on  toe  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
and  TUlaota  frontlws  of  bla  day  bad  tougbt 
blm  a  sportsmanlika  attitude  of  fair  pl4ky. 
He  waa  progreaaive  and  liberal  to  bla  vkew- 
potota.  Ha  waa  both  a  practical  poUtldan 
and  a  man  at  viaion.  He  bad  an  untonilad 
captkclty  for  hard  work,  although  aa  a  youth 
ba  ooee  remarked  that  hia  father  bad  taught 
blBB  to  work  bat  hadn'S  taught  him  to  kiea 
It.  He  bad  a  keen  batonea  teiwacn  bla  saoaa 
aerteua  uttcraacea  and  bla  ready  wtt  and 
natlva  humor. 
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Examples  of  his  storytelling  are  many, 
particularly  In  the  war  years  when  he  turned 
to  the  humor  of  Artemus  Ward  and  Pe- 
troleum Nasby  for  relief  and  enjoyment.  His 
wit  was  quick.  One  visitor  at  the  White 
House  toqutred  about  the  number  of  men 
to  the  field  In  tha  Confederate  Army. 
"Well."  said  Lincoln,  "there  must  be  around 
1.200,000."  "How  can  that  be?"  asked  the 
atartlad  guest,  "when  the  I7nlon  forces  num- 
ber only  400,000  men  tn  the  field?"  "Oh," 
said  Lincoln,  "you  see,  when  our  generals 
get  whipped  they  alwaj's  tell  me  that  they 
were  outnumbered  from  three  or  five  to  one, 
and  It's  aa  plain  as  the  noae  on  your  face 
that  that  gives  the  Confederataa  at  least 
twelve  hundred  thotiaand  men."  He  liked  to 
quote  Artemus  Ward's  definition  of  the  M.  C. 
Initials  after  a  Congressman's  name  as  mean- 
tog  "Miserable  Cuss." 

Lincoln  was  smbltloxu  and,  to  tha  face  of 
hta  early  poverty,  he  was  a  well-to-do  man 
before  he  aver  approaehed  the  Prealdency. 
He  had  alwaya  a  real  appreciation  of  the 
practical  aspects  of  life.  His  combination  of 
sadness  and  sociability  fitted  Into  the  many 
moods  which  politics  brought  him.  But  the 
ouutandtog  contribution  to  the  Republican 
Party  was  his  appreciation  of  the  rlghu  of 
the  people  through  repreaenUttve  govern- 
ment. 

As  Republicans,  then,  we  can  well  return 
to  him  for  Inspiration  to  purely  party 
matters. 

We  honor  him  aa  an  American  and  as  a 
Republican.  And,  today,  when  we  all  atand 
ta  need  of  wladom  and  viaton  to  face  of  the 
conflicting  problems  which  confront  us,  we 
honor  him  as  our  contemporary  to  spirit. 

What  was  the  background,  and  what  the 
molding  forces  that  make  htm  so  up  to  the 
minute  In  our  own  problems  of  the  present 
bour? 

We  all  know  the  story — the  log-cabin  birth, 
the   shiftless,   wandering   father,   the   hard 
physical  toll,  the  meager  formal  schooling, 
the  pioneer  communities,  the  rough,  boister- 
ous play,  and  the  regular  church  attendance. 
the  mastery  of  law  through  sheer  determina- 
tion, the  practice  of  law,  the  service  In  the 
State  legislature,  and,  later  ta  Congress,  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  hU  private  life.  and. 
finally,  the  arduous,  heart-breaking  tragic 
years  of  the  Civil  War.    The  outline  Is  fa- 
miliar to  us  all.    We  know,  too.  that  he  had 
a  magnificent  endowment  of  brain  and  spirit. 
And  through  the  many  years  of  his  making, 
tested  tn  tbe  fires  and  on  the  forge  of  this 
new  country,  he  came  out  as  the  finest  steel 
to  meet  the  gravest  trials.    His  contemporary 
aspect  la  eiactly  this,  that  ao  thorough  was 
that  forging  and  so  great  that  natviral  en- 
dowment, that  he  could  step  Into  our  lives 
today  with  equal  vision  for  the  tasks  ahead. 
Listen  to  his  words  when  he  spoke  in  one 
of  hts  earliest  known  speeches  in  1838  before 
the  Toung  Men's  Lyceum  tn  Springfield.    He 
said.  In  part,  "At  what  point  is  the  approach 
of  danger  to  ba  expected?    I  aiuwer.  If  It 
ever  reach  us.  It  must  spring  up  amongst  us. 
It  cannot  come  from  abroad.    If  destruction 
be  our  lot.  we  must  ouraelvea  be  Its  author 
and   finisher.    As  a  nation  of  freemen  we 
must  live  through  all  time  or  die  by  suicide." 
We  return  to  Lincoln  as  to  a  contemporary 
because  tn  his  great  utterances  we  find  wis- 
dom and  understondlng  for  the  present  hour. 
"This  country,  with  lU  Institutions,  be- 
longs to  the  people  who  Inhabit  tt,"  he  re- 
Iterates,  and,  "The  legitimate  object  of  gov- 
ernment Is  to  do  for  a  community  of  people 
whatever  they  need  to  have  done,  but  can- 
not do  at  all  or  cannot  so  well  do,  for  them- 
selves, ta  their  aeparato  and  Individual  ca- 
pacities.   In  all  that  the  people  can  tadlvld- 
ually  do  as  well  for  themselves,  government 
ought  not  to  Intorfere."    And,  again,  "Why 
should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  ta 
the  ultimate  Justice  of  the  people?     Is  there 
any  better  or  equal  hope  ta  the  world?"     And, 
"Let  ua  have  faith  that  right  makes  might. 


and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

Any  one  of  us  here  could  ftad  quotation 
after  quotation  as  fresh  and  applicable  today 
as  when  Lincoln  first  wrote  or  spoke  it. 

The  reason  he  Is  so  ever  current  ta  our 
thought  is  because  of  his  emphasis  on  funda- 
mental truths  and  verities  both  of  toe  tadt- 
vldual  and  of  government  itself.  Because 
his  grasp  on  the  purpose  of  government  and 
the  Importance  of  union  was  so  complete, 
we  seek  his  words  today  in  tots  central  prob- 
lem facing  us. 

What  Is.  then,  this  oantral  problem,  or 
what  are  the  Interrelated  problems  of  our 
Government  as  Lincoln  might  have  under- 
stood them? 

The  perennial  problems  which  face  our 
Oovernment  are  cloaely  related  and  are  essen- 
tially twolold:  (1)  How  to  preserve  a  strong, 
affacttve,  central  government  without  Jeopar- 
dising the  dignity  and  the  freedom  of  toe 
Individual,  and  (3)  how  to  harmonize  con- 
fitctlng  groupa,  Intoreata.  and  even  sectlona 
of  the  country  without  resorting  to  undue 
concentration  of  governmental  functions. 
Thaae  two  problems  which  confront  us  now 
In  relation  to  the  problem  of  labor,  In  rala- 
ttoc  to  the  veteran,  tn  relation  to  preaaure 
groupa.  all  are  but  variations  of  the  problem 
ot  toe  Union  which  Lincoln  so  clearly  under- 
stood. This  problem  of  Union,  which  la  toe 
central  core  of  our  Goveriunent,  Is  linked  up 
with  the  thought  of  every  one  of  the  great 
flgurea  In  our  past  history.  As  Washington 
clearly  aaw,  our  tatemational  problems  sprtag 
from  the  strength  or  weakness  of  our  con- 
cept of  government  aa  a  whole.  Alexander 
Hamilton  In  the  ftaances  of  a  new  country, 
and  Marshall  ta  the  Jurisprudence  of  a  new 
country,  were  concerned  with  tols  problem 
of  union.  In  a  sense,  Ltacoln.  wrlttag  and 
speaking  on  what  apipeared  to  be  Issues  of  hts 
own  day  was  really  the  universal  voice  of  this 
universal  American  problem. 

That  this  need  of  Intelligent  union  with- 
out usurpation  by  any  branch  or  Individual 
ta  toe  Government  Is  Just  as  urgent  now  as 
at  any  time  must  be  apparent  to  us  all.  Al- 
though toe  New  Deal  Is  dead,  much  of  Its 
propaganda  and  technique  Uvea  on.  And 
this  ts.  aa  Lincoln  pointed  out  ta  the  first 
quotation  I  read  you,  our  gravest  danger. 
The  avtl  Is  a  part  of  our  thought.  We  have 
too  long:  succumbed  to  the  blandishments  of 
free  services  of  every  sort.  We  have  too  long 
become  used  to  the  bureau  or  the  agency  or 
toe  department  dotag  for  us  what  we  ought 
to  do  for  ourselves,  and  what,  God  knows, 
we  always  wanted  to  do  for  ourselves.  We 
cry  out  now  for  more  and  more  of  the  gov- 
ernmental pap.  Like  the  Romans  of  old  who 
were  debauched  by  ever  greater  circuses  and 
free  wheat.  like  the  French  under  Louis 
Napoleon  In  the  middle  eighteen  hundreds- 
yes,  even  like  the  Germans  under  Hitler  md 
the  lUllans  under  Mussolini— we  blindly 
have  been  taking  what  we  get,  doing  as  we're 
told,  and  turning  everything  over  to  toe 
Government.  This  Is  not  right.  It  Is  no  way 
to  continue  a  strong,  healthy  Union  of  free 
States  and  localities.  It  Is  a  gross  aelsure 
of  power,  and  we  muat  fight  agataat  It  as 
Lincoln  would  have  fought  had  he  been  our 
leader  today. 

How  did  any  government  affect  such  a  com- 
plete absorption  of  powers  and  prerogatives 
at  the  expense  of  toe  Individual  and  at  toe 
expense  of  representative  government?  It 
did  so  throtigh  seemingly  harmless  and  be- 
nevolent appropriations  of  so  general  and 
vague  a  character  but  with  such  high  sound- 
ing purposes  that  Congresses  ta  the  past  were 
ashamed  to  oppose  them.  The  big  spending 
agencies  were  always  political  ta  their  con- 
tacts, and  kept  a  large  and  enormous  mass 
following  assured.  Togetoer  with  the  propa- 
ganda which  was  necessary  to  keep  up  their 
fronts,  toey  became  well  nigh  invtaclble. 

The  danger  of  this  Immediate  philosophy  of 
government  under  which  so  many  oi  our 
young  people  have  grown  up  Is  far  more 


Insidious  than  the  slavery  which  Ltaoota 
fought.  It  would  make  a  form  of  slavery  or 
subservience  for  all  ol  us — slavery  to  govern- 
ment, slavery  to  softneaa,  slavery  to  our  own 
eaay-gotng  acceptance.  We  have  been  too 
greatly  Influenced  by  a  policy  of  propaganda 
and  spending,  until  we  need  above  all  tolngs 
to  go  through  toe  fires  of  denial  and  aelf- 
scrutlny  which  Lincoln  so  well  underatood. 
and  which  alpne  can  save  us.  This  pampar- 
Ing  of  a  free  country  from  wlthta  Ita  own 
borders,  has  a  long  history.  We  'recall  tl-..e 
Roman  clrousaa,  but  wa  forget  our  own  past 
political  clrcuaea,  wtto  toe  old  wllaa  to  new 
guise.  Paat  Congreaaaa  may  have  aaen 
what  waa  going  on,  but  nevartoalaaa  aur- 
rendered,  partially  at  least,  toa  all-powerful 
control  of  toe  purse.  The  recent  experi- 
ment In  American  politics  showed  that  the 
leader  muat  have  enough  flat  money  to  Itill 
toe  TOtors  to  sleep. 

As  one  Joumaltat,  writing  as  of  January  1. 
1947,  ramarka.  "Tba  Conatltutlon  cannot 
aave  ua.  The  queatlon  Is  whetoer  we  are 
wlae  and  strong  enough  to  aava  toe  Con- 
stitution. American  political  Institutions  no 
longer  reat,  aa  formerly,  upon  hard  rock. 
The  ground  beneath  them  has  been  mtaed. 
We  cannot  have  peace  at  home  or  paaoa  ta 
this  world  until  our  own  foundations  have 
baan  raaatobllahad."  Do  you  racognlaa  ta 
tola  quotation  aa  of  toe  beginning  <^  tbia 
Congress,  toe  identical  toought  of  Ltacoln 
when  he  said  toat  our  gravest  dangers  are 
from  wlthta?  Tbe  perennial  problem  of  Oov- 
ernment, as  we  see  It  dimly  today,  and  aa 
Lincoln  saw  It  ao  clearly  and  ao  tenaciously 
all  through  toe  tragic  years  whan  we  fought 
to  preaerve  toe  Union  and  the  rigbta  of  toe 
common  man — toe  perennial  problem  of 
Government  la  our  problem  here  and  now — 
how  to  aave  our  systom  of  free  enterprise  and 
the  representative  form  of  goveriunent  ta 
the  face  of  tatemal  lassitude  and  organized 
propaganda. 

We  turn  once  more  to  Lincoln  ta  the  toree* 
fold  aspect  I  have  mentioned — aa  our  great 
American,  aa  oxu  great  Republican,  as  our 
contemporary  ta  mtad  and  spirit. 

The  terrific  rapidity  wito  which  oxir  coun- 
try has  leaped  from  obscurity  tmd  poverty 
and  pioneer  freedoms  to  a  position  of  power 
and  prestige  is  paralleled  by  the  life  of  toe 
man  we  honor  tonight.  Our  common  na- 
tional life  has  the  same  character  of  meteoric 
swlftoeas  that  marked  Lincoln's  rise  to  prom- 
taence.  That  our  country  aa  a  whole  may 
sustain  toe  rrigged  character  and  stam  ta- 
tagrlty  which  waa  Ltaooln's  must  be  our 
consUnt  hope,  vigilantly  guarded. 

Tea;  we  return  to  Lincoln  baoa\iaa  wa 
remember  that  he  waa  wise,  kind,  strong, 
human,  adapUble.  He  loved  people.  Ha 
shared  in  common  aorrowa  and  to  common 
Joys.  He  had  experienced  aorrowa.  He  knew 
first  hand  toe  hardahtpa  of  exoaaalve  pov- 
erty and  bard  work.  He  came  to  hla  great 
taaks  by  the  hard  way,  toa  pioneer  way,  toa 
atralght  and  narrow  pato  of  many  trustra- 
tlons  and  dlaappotntments. 

In  a  sense  wa  must  all.  as  publtc-spirtted 
ctttaens,  dramatise  ouraelvea  in  the  roles  ol 
the  Ltncolna,  toa  Jeffaraoiu,  toa  Waablng- 
tona  of  the  paat.  Wttoout  chauTlnlsm  or 
imltotlon  or  mimicry  or  plaglartam,  wa  muat 
make  a  part  of  our  very  Uvea  tba  great- 
hearted, broad-vlsloned  humanity  of  our 
great  htatortc  cltiaens.  Lincoln's  utterances 
have  become  a  part  of  toe  web  and  woof  of 
our  daUy  lives.  A  few  weeks  l>efore  hlL  tragic 
deato  he  wrote  toeae  words  which  we  aU 
remember,  which  emlxxly  our  faito  as  a 
nation,  and  vrito  which  we  cloae  our  eulogy 
tonight:  "Wito  maUce  toward  none,  wlto 
charity  for  all;  with  firmness  ta  the  right 
as  God  gives  vis  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
on  to  finish  toe  work  we  are  ta;  to  bind  up 
toe  Nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who 
shaU  have  borne  toe  battle,  and  for  bla 
widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  aU  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace, 
among  ouraelves,  and  wito  aU  nations." 
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HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONi^HUE 

or  MAaBjjcHVsmm 

n  IBS  HOD8S  OP  RZPRSBKNtATTVK 

Tlinrsdaw,  February  13,    947 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speal  er.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiics  tx  the  Ric- 
ou.  I  tndude  excerpt*  frmn  n  y  address 
on  February  12.  IM7.  before  ;he  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish-American  Congress. 
Inc..  at  the  ceremony  at  Lafayette 
Sqtiare.  Washington,  D.  C.  1 1  memory 
of  Gen.  Thaddeus  KosciuskJ),  Polish- 
American  patriot: 

I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
Burke,  and  the  member*  at  the  ~ 
lean  CongrcM,  for  the  tnvltstloi] 
to  )otn  with  you  In  paying 
memory  of  that  great  Poliah 
Oen.  Thaddeitt  Koaelueko. 

There  la  no  need  for  me  to  reclle 
upon  the  life  of  honor,  and  tl  le 
▼alor.  performed  by  thla  magnU!  »nt 
and  patriot.    It  la  with  jtnt  prl  le 
recall  today  that,  of  all  the  ankn  rmx 
eomlng  from  foreign  lands  to  t  ike 
the  American   Rerolutlon,  Koac|uak 
roee  to  mtematlonal  fame 
rt-eedom.    His  oontiihutl<m  to  tile 
eauae  >s  marked  Indelibly  In  our 
to  insure  the  perpetual  reepect  aid 
of  this  Hatloc.    Brery  American 
he  was  the  outstanding  milltar; 
engineer  of  the  American  war  f  (V* 
ence. 

There  is  vrtn  leas  need  for  n 
for  you  here,  the  record  o<  his 
-  unhappy  efforts  for  the  liberation 
dependence    of    his    own    natic  a 
great  in  derotlon  to  his  God.  an  t 
eoimtry.  he  lired  and  died 
the  freedom  and   tndependenej 
The  ehaimcter  of  hla  life's  work 
posterity  in  those  famous  Unei 
Campbrtl: 
-Hope  for  a  season,  bade  the  w^ld  farewell. 

And  freedom  shrteked— as  Eo4clusko  teU." 
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It  Is  sssy  for  us  to  i^praelats 
and  American  hooor 
for  Anertea  and  be  fought  to 
land  from  the  suTsssnr — (or 
the  grateful  thanks  at  his 
•Dd    his   own    nation — but 
alone  ar«  not  the  reason  be  la 
by  the  world.    I  woald  like  to 
you   that   the   tntematkmal 
General  Koaciusko.  during  his 
today,  lies  In  the  fact,  that    ' 
other  great  deoiooratle  llbsrals 
htatarr,  he  stood.  aU  his  me. 
freedom,  as  well  as  natlottal. 
right  of  a  man  to  hla  own  soul 

In  thtt  reapaet.  I  would  Ilka 
one  seatemoe  tram  a  letter 
to   Michatf   Zalaakl   tn   AprU 
atwuM  be  no  unfrae  men  tn 
state.  Indeed,  the  word  'unfree 
to  be  hantshed  tram  every  lafs 
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emment  of  the  United  SUtea  la  fast  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  Poland  is  not  passing 
through  a  rrtolutlon,  but  is  undergoing  a 
ahameleas  conquest,  the  victim  of  as  bold  and 
cynical  a  diplomatic  campaign  as  any  big 
state  has  erer  waged  against  a  gallant,  bon- 
oirable,  but  weaker  neighbor.- 

Quotlng  the  paragraph  of  this  State  De- 
partment release  of  January  27.  which  says: 
"The  United  States  Government  firmly  In- 
tends to  maintain  its  Interest  In  the  welfare 
of  the  Polish  people,"  let  us  hope  this  means 
that  practical  measures,  when  necessary,  wUl 
be  taken  to  instire  that  Poland  shall  not 
suffer  defeat  In  victory. 

Tou  must  dedicate  yourselves  today  to  the 
determined  revelation  and  presentation — to 
the  world — of  the  facts  and  the  truth  about 
Poland  so  that  the  United  Nations  shall  be 
called  upon  to  meet  their  fuU  moral  and 
humanitarian  responsibility  by  assurance 
that  your  nation,  which  during  the  war 
stood  first  in  honor  and  glory,  shsll  not,  in 
peace,  be  rewarded  by  denial  and  betrayal. 

In  this  cause,  you  will  have  the  complete 
support  of  freedom-loving  men  throughout 
the  world,  and  they  will  Join  in  your  prayera 
that,  through  a  free  and  independent  Poland. 
the  bitterly  tormented  spirit  of  Koocltisko 
may  finally  rest  in  peace — forever.        "n. 
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of  my  party,  and  a  goodly  number  of  the 
opposition  who  hold,  sis  I  do.  that  the 
tenure  of  oflQce  of  any  President  should 
not  be  more  than  two  terms  of  4  years 
each.  Only  In  this  manner  can  that 
system  of  government  which  has  so  long 
endured  be  perpetuated,  and  only  in  this 
manner  can  we  prevent  any  group  or 
jwirty  from  dominating  our  coimtry  to 
the  extent  that  our  form  of  government 
will  be  endangered. 
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HON.  ROBERT  NODAR,  JR. 

or  mrw  tobx 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPBXSXNTATIVE8 

Thursday,  February  13,  1947 

Mr.    NODAR.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  emphasize  my  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  27.  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  tenure  of  office 
of  the  President  to  not  more  than  8  years. 
Since  the  year  1787  when  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  settled  on  a  4-3^ear 
term  with  no  ban  on  reelection,  it  has 
been  accepted  as  a  custom  and  tradition 
of  our  coimtry  that  two  terms  In  office 
be  the  tenure  of  the  President.    George 
Washington,  the  first  President  of  our 
country,     retired     after     two     terms. 
Thomas   Jefferson    followed   the    same 
course  and  thus  established  this  prece- 
dent.   Many  people  during  the  time  that 
Washington   was   President    considered 
him  indispensable,  and  it  has  been  often 
said  that  he  might  have  been  the  first 
king  of  the  United  States  had  he  so 
wanted.    The  laws  of  our  land  are  based 
mainly  on  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights,  but  precedent  has  long^  estab- 
lished many  of  our  rights.    These  rights 
have  grown  and  have  become  not  only 
traditional  but  sacred.    Daring  the  last 
decade  many  of  our  traditions  have  been 
broken  and  many  of  our  rights  violated. 
The  tradition  of  no  third  term  was  one 
that  was  held  especially  dear  by  many 
Americans.    I  have  alwajrs  felt  that  this 
tradition  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  law 
of  our  land  as  any  constitutional  right 
that  was  actually  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stltutiOQ  or  the  BUI  of  Rights.    I  was 
brooght  up  to  believe  in  and  respect  es- 
tabttsbed  precedent:  therefore,  I  have 
cast  my  vote  with  all  the  other  members 


David  Lilienthal— A  Warthy  Public 
Scrrant 
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HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNXSSEX 

Of  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13. 1947 

Mr.  BayAUVKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
these  days  of  judgment  and  appraisal 
of  David  Lilienthal,  public  servant,  we 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  some 
comments  made  by  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  a  well-known  agricultural  mag- 
azine, on  his  public  record  as  a  great 
and  capable  public  servant.  In  January 
1948  this  publication  designated  Mr. 
Lilienthal  "man  of  the  year  In  service  to 
southern  agriculture."  Since  1938  the 
Progressive  Farmer  has  selected  some 
most  worthy  leaders  for  this  honor. 
Among  the  outstanding  men  who  have 
received  this  honor  were  D.  M.  Clements, 
southern  leader  of  vocational  agriculture 
teaching;  Dr.  George  W.  Carver,  fore- 
most Negro  scientist;  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Herty 
for  research  in  making  paper  from  pine. 

Russell  Lord,  staff  writer  for  this  mag- 
azine, writes  of  some  of  the  early  days 
of  Mr.  Ulienthal's  career: 

He  made  frienda  at  a  fairly  tcnd«>  agai— 

He  writes— 

with  a  priaeflghter  called  the  Tacoma  Tiger. 
The  Tiger  undertook  to  make  a  light  heavy- 
weight champion  out  of  Dave.  "He  blame 
near  kUled  me,"  Dave  remembers,  gently 
smiling,  "but  he  taught  me  how  to  come  up 
off  the  floor  and  take  some  more." 

Mr.  Lilienthal  has  had  a  testing  time 
In  the  past  few  weeks. 

In  1933  he  came  to  the  South  as  TVA 
Board  member.  He  recalled  that  he  had 
an  uneasy  feeling  about  being  a  public 
msm.    He  kept  his  suitcase  packed. 

I'm  not  looking  for  security  in  Oovernment 
work.  That  can  soften  a  man  so  that  aU  he 
thinks  about  la  his  secijrity  and  that  weakens 
his  ability  to  sUnd  up  to  things. 

If  Mr.  Lilienthal  had  any  fears  about 
whether  he  could  stand  up  to  the  storms 
and  stresses  of  public  service,  he  had 
chosen  a  service  wherein  he  had  ample 
opportimity  to  prove  himself  to  himself. 

Mr.  Lord  continues: 

He  neednt  have  worried.  Between  battle 
with  great  business  leaders — such  as  Arthur 
Morgan  and  Wendell  WiUkie— and  with  po- 
litical leaders — such  as  Senator  Ktmhctu 
McKBXAa— Dave  Lilienthal,  who  now  is 
Chairman  of  the  TVA  Board  has  enjoyed  not 
so  mtich  as  one  deadening  day  of  aecurlty 
alnce  1934 — and  that  suits  blm.  I  know  of 
no  man  who  takes  his  work  more  seriously, 
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or  himself  less  so.  There  Is  little  or  no  hate 
In  him  and  no  sham.  He  stands  up  to 
things  with  a  shy,  quick  grin  and  fights  for 
what  be  believes  in,  without  hard  feelings. 

This  reveals  something  of  the  measure 
of  the  man  who  stands  before  the  Senate 
committee  for  confirmation  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


Pas*inj[  of  Isidore  B.  Dockweiler,  One  of 
California's  Most  Prominent  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALirOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  13, 1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  at  this  time  to  inform  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  the  death  of  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  beloved  and  most  prominent 
citizens,  Isidore  B.  Dockweiler,  the  father 
of  a  former  Member  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  John  P.  Dockweiler. 

Isidore  B.  Dockweiler  was  a  native  son 
of  California,  born  and  raised  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  bar  and  active  all  of  his  life  in  civic 
and  political  activities  of  California.  For 
16  years  he  was  Democratic  national 
committeeman  from  California.  He  was, 
however,  the  kind  of  Democrat  whose 
loyalty  to  good  Americanism  and  sound 
government  was  above  reproach.  Be- 
cause of  his  high  integrity  and  depend- 
able character,  he  had  thousands  of 
friends  among  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  throughout  the  Nation. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Park 
Commission  of  Cahfornia,  appointed  by 
Gov.  Earl  Warren.  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Housing 
Authority. 

Isidore  B.  Dockweiler  was  a  fine  and 
noble  gentleman  whose  talents  and  abili- 
ties were  freely  given  to  build  the  State 
of  California  and  Los  Angeles  County  to 
their  present  prominence.  His  passing 
Is  a  great  loss. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

THK  PA88IMG  OP  ISmOHX  B.  DOCKWKXLia 

The  great  and  bumble  will  gather  to  do  last 
honors  to  Isidc»-e  B.  Dockweiler.  The  recita- 
tion of  his  accomplishments  In  the  law,  the 
church,  public  affairs,  and  community  de- 
velopment is  a  long  one  and  Justly  honorable. 

But  It  is  in  his  role  as  a  fine  American 
gentleman  that  Isidore  Dockweiler  will  linger 
in  the  memory  of  his  multitude  of  friends. 
And  a  multitude  it  is  in  fact.  He  was  born 
79  years  ago  on  the  perimeter  of  the  civic 
center  where  he  gained  many  victories  in  the 
law  courts  and  In  the  political  field  and  he 
used  those  years  to  mingle  with  his  fellow 
citizens,  to  learn  and  share  their  woes  and 
triumphs,  and  leave  behind  him  a  kindly 
word  or  a  generous  act. 

To  all  his  acquaintances  he  was  thoughtful, 
kind,  courteous,  deferential,  and  he  had  a 
delightful  touch  of  humor  and  camaraderie 
that  endeared  htm.  He  was  stouthearted 
and  loyal  to  his  principles.  He  was  a  Demo- 
crat and  through  the  thin  years  of  the  party 
In  California  he  marshaled  the  wavering 
ranks  and  showed  a  brave  face  to  the  enemy. 
Wh»n  the  party  triimiphed  he  stepped  back 
from  the  scramble  for  preference. 


Mr.  DoekweUer  loved  the  old,  expansive 
California  life  and  labored  fruitfully  to  keep 
alive  the  generotu  spirit  of  that  era.  The 
traditions  of  the  community,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, are  of  his  making. 

He  reared  a  family  of  fine  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  they  remain  as  his  legacy  to  the 
community. 


GOP  Elephant  Can't  Forget  the  Past 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13,  1947 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
February  12,  1947: 

GOP  Elephant  Can't  Pobcet  thk  Past 

Antics  of  the  Republican  elephant  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  so  far  this  year  have  re- 
vealed that  It  is  still  a  cumbersome  animal, 
full  of  the  same  old  tricks. 

In  some  respects,  this  ponderotis  pachy- 
derm is  akin  to  that  strange  prehistoric  bird 
which  flew  backward  to  see  where  it  had 
been.  They  say  an  elephant  never  forgete. 
But  the  OOP  elephant  beats  even  this.  It 
has  eyes  on  its  rump  and  they  look  con- 
stantly on  the  past.  Consider  a  few  recent 
examples : 

BKVEMCB  ON   KOOSEVXLT 

The  Republican  House  passed  a  bill  limit- 
ing the  President  to  two  terms  before  it 
took  up  the  proposal  to  make  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hoxise  second  in  line  to  succeed  to 
the  Presidency  after  the  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

In  putting  on  the  two-term  limit  the  Re- 
publicans were,  of  course,  getting  even  with 
Roosevelt,  who  was  elected  to  ioxu  terms.  It 
will  be  10  years  before  the  third -term  issue 
can  again  come  to  the  fore.  It  may  never 
again  be  an  issue.  But  the  OOP  elephant, 
unable  to  forget  the  past,  makes  this  old 
grudge  fight  Its  first  order  of  business.  The 
immediate  and  far  more  pressing  problem  of 
Presidential  succession  is  bypassed. 

Instead  of  sticking  to  the  Congressional 
Reorganization  Act  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  GOP  majority  upsets  It. 
Instead  of  sticking  to  the  simplified  commit- 
tee structure  created  by  this  bill,  the  Repub- 
licans create  two  special  committees  to 
investigate  the  war  effort  and  study  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business.  Both  Jobs  could  have 
been  handled  by  standing  committees  of  the 
new  Congress.  But  it  was  unwUling  to  break 
with  the  past. 

LABOt   BILLS  THSOW-BACSS 

When  the  new  Committee  To  Investigate 
the  War  Effort  is  organized  its  chairman, 
OOP  Senator  Owen  BRrwsna.  of  Maine,  an- 
nounces his  program  will  l>e  to  Investigate 
past  scandals.  It  is  a  line  of  policy  that 
seems  more  interested  In  showing  what  a  bad 
record  the  Democrats  made  than  in  showing 
what  a  good  record  the  Republicans  can  make. 

In  their  approach  to  the  labor  problem  the 
Republicans  seem  similarly  motivated.  Most 
of  the  labor -reform  bills  thus  far  Introduced 
look  backward.  They  would  restore  condi- 
tions that  existed  after  World  War  I.  They 
are  throw-backs.  The  world  never  has  moved 
backward,  and  it's  a  fair  bet  it  won't  shift 
into  reverse  now. 

To  bring  down  the  high  cost  of  living,  the 
present  congressional  contribution  thus  far 
li  an  incllnauon  to  allow  rents  to  go  iq>. 


As  a  further  contribution  to  higher  jnlcea 

the  Republican  approach  to  the  tariff  prob- 
lem has  been  strictly  out  of  the  era  of  FOrd- 
ney  and  McCumber.  The  fact  that  high  tar- 
iff walls  helped  bring  on  the  last  world-wide 
depression  seems  entirely  forgotten. 

OOP  opposition  to  the  forthcoming  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  meetings  is  an- 
other manifestation  of  lack  of  realization 
that  there  must  be  expanding  world  trade 
If  there  is  to  be  continuing  United  SUtes 
prosperity.  The  fact  that  there  must  be 
bipartisan  International  economic  policy  as 
well  as  nonpartisan  foreign  policy  has  not 
registered.  The  desire  to  put  things  back 
the  way  they  were  is  too  strong. 


The  GOP  and  Reciprocity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursday.  February  13, 1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  IlUnois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude herewith  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  on  Saturday,  February  8,  1947: 

THI  COP  AND  BXCIPBOCITT 

The  neoeasity  for  extending  the  12 -year- 
old  Hull  reciprocal  trade-treaty  program  at 
the  scheduled  Geneva  conference  ought  to 
be  beyond  all  argument.  American  produc- 
tive facilities  were  so  enlarged  during  the 
war  that  we  are  more  than  ever  dependent 
on  foreign  markets  for  full  production  and 
fuU  employment.  Yet  we  cannot  expect  to 
sell  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  abroad 
if  we  do  not  also  buy  abroad. 

Continuing  trade  must  be  a  two-way  affair. 
International  business  is  bound  to  come  to 
a  dead  stop  if  all  the  goods  go  one  way  and 
all  the  money  comes  the  other  way.  Foreign 
customers  will  soon  rxm  out  of  cash  if  they 
cannot  raise  more  by  selling  their  own 
products. 

In  actual  fact,  of  course,  it  would  not  be 
as  simple  as  that.  Nations  from  which  we 
refuse  to  buy  simply  woxild  raise  barriers 
against  o\ir  goods  in  self-defense.  They 
would  open  their  markets  to  those  who, 
unlike  us,  were  wUllng  to  buy  as  well  aa 
to  sell.    That  is  reciprocity. 

The  reciprocal  trade  law  runs  for  another 
year,  and  under  It  the  State  Department  can 
negotiate  concessions  in  foreign  tariffs  in 
return  for  reductions  in  those  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  time  being.  Congress  can- 
not stop  this.  Nevertheless,  State  Depart- 
ment efforts  cotild  be  gravely  handicapped 
by  antlreciproclty  speeches  in  Congress. 
These  would  be  a  clear  warning  to  foreign 
nations  that  Congress  Intends  to  scuttle  the 
policy  as  soon  as  possible.  Already  some 
Republicans  have  made  such  speeches.  And 
it  would  seem  that  they  have  done  so  more 
out  of  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  all  things 
Democratic  and  New  Deallsh  than  out  of 
regard  for  any  considerable  American  de- 
mand for  higher  protective  walla.  For  the 
most  put,  certainly,  American  btuineas  haa 
come  of  age  and  realizes  the  necessity  for 
two-way  trade. 

The  New  York  Times  has  a  little  leaaon 
in  history  for  those  Republicans  who  are 
acting  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  political 
opposition: 

"Historically  It  Is  the  Republicans,  and 
not  the  Democrats,  who  are  the  party  o( 
reciprocity.  Look  at  the  record.  It  was  a 
RepubUcan  Secretary  of  Bute,  Jams*  O. 
Blaine,  who  championed  reciprocity  as  early 
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m  IMO  M  a  in««zM  of  opening 
eaa  aaarluU  to  Unttcd  States  farm 
The  prtnelple  of  reciprocity 
national  Republican  platforms 
1904  and  was  given  practical 
tbe  Republican  Tariff  Acts  of  1880 
IB  tbe  last  speech  of  bis  career,  a 
PraaMcnt.  WUllam  McKlnley. 
*ltlpi'Ocal   trade    arrangements 
nations  should  In  liberal  spirit  be 
eultlvattd  and  promoted.' 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAlyC3 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORHACK 

or  MASSACHirsrrTs 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENnJATTVES 

Thursday.  February  13, 1  K7 

ICr.  McCORBAACK.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remar  cs  In  the 
Rkcoba,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  Fepruary  6. 
1947: 
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Tbe  Republican  promise  of  a 
tkm  of  ao  percent  across  the 
like  a  good  slogan  In  the 
tlon  campaign  last  fall  because 
to   all   classes.     But   now.   when 
leaders  get  down  to  working  It 
tlce.  they  feel  it  might  be  Improre  I 
two  reasons.    Pirst,  a  red\iction  of 
for  big  and  little  would  mean  a 
in  Government  revenue  which 
makers  find  It  hard  to  stand 
matter  of  pcriltlcal  expediency, 
ahead  to  the  all-Important 
tlon   next   year,  tbe  Republicans 
might  make  a  better  appeal  to 
by  giving  the  great  mass  of   Utile 
the   full    ao-percent    cut   promised 
allow  the  small  group  of  big 
only  a  10-percent  cut,  or  less. 

In  the  matter  of  reducing  taxes, 
fore  the  Government  revenue. 
that  even   President  Truman's 
000  budget  is  not  so  easy  to 
at  first  seemed.     Most  of  tbe 
tn  this  budget  are  allocated  to 
•lona.  bonuses,   hospitalization, 
simply  can't  be  reduced  at  all 
to  do  with  foreign  commitments 
by  treaty  of  or  by  solemn 
by  Congress,  such  as  the  Brltla  i 
third  big  enormous  item,  of 
national  defense,  the  appropriations 
Army,  Wavy,  and  Air  Porces 
times  of  peace  the  present 
budget  calls  for  fll.OOO.OOO.OOO 
provide   plenty  of  room   for 
most  people  realUe  that  it  is  pretty 
•urancc  against  future  war  t 
tain  our  armed  services  at  a  lev(  I 
tfgxmmx  would  feel  It  worth 
take  a  chance  of  starting  trouble 

So  the  campaign  pledge  of  a 
cut  in  income  taxes,  which  also 
pledges  to  bring  about  a  balanced 
substantial   reduction   in    Pederil 
turea.  and  a  start  on  making 
the  national  debt,  all  of  which 
enough  to  the  Republicans  whei 
on  the  outside  looking  in.  art 
now  when  they  are  on  the 
not  only  the  power,  but  also 
billty  of  carrying  on  the 
providing  for  the  national 

Some  of  tbe  Republican  critics 
poaed  tax  cuts  urge  that  aU 
•d  alUce.  BManlng  that  the  30- 
should  apply  equally  to  rich 
•taod  by  the  orlglna}  {dedgc  of 
eut  acroM  th*  board.    But  dearl; 
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treating  aU  alike.  On  the  contrary,  It  U 
bearing  down  heavier  <m  the  small  incomes 
than  on  the  big  ones,  because,  even  if  ths 
big-lncome  fellow  has  his  taxes  reduced  only 
10  percent,  he  still  has  plenty  left,  while  any 
kind  of  tax  at  all  is  a  grievous  burden  for  the 
little  fellow  making  S2,000  a  year  and  trying 
to  support  a  family  of  four  or  Ave  persona 
with  living  costs  as  high  as  they  are  now. 

The  argument  was  advanced  several  years 
ago  that  the  tax  base  should  be  broadened  so 
as  to  take  in  practically  every  person  In  the 
country,  even  down  to  those  with  an  income 
of  $500  a  year.  It  was  urged  that  by  doing 
this  it  would  make  the  general  public  more 
tax  conscious,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
wotild  be  more  critical  of  Government  ex- 
penditures. But  apparently  this  theory  does 
not  work  out  as  had  been  expected.  The 
public  are  tax-conscious  enough,  but  they 
find  it  hard  to  make  a  dent  on  the  vario\is 
Government  expenditiires,  as  is  shown  here 
In  Massachusetts,  where,  after  the  Republi- 
cans had  been  howling  against  the  Epend- 
thrift  Democratic  administrations  as  invit- 
ing economic  ruin,  when  the  Republicans 
came  into  power  they  now  put  forth  the 
•146,000.000  budget,  running  a  score  of  mil- 
lions more  than  anything  the  Democrats 
ever  asked. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  almost 
every  government  will  find  a  way  to  spend 
every  dollar  It  raises  in  taxes  and  then  some. 
We  have  to  go  back  more  than  100  years  to 
Andrew  Jackson's  time  to  find  a  government 
that  had  a  surplus  to  divide  with  the  people. 
So  the  way  to  cut  the  big  Government  ex- 
penditures is  to  cut  the  taxes,  and  then  the 
bureaucrats  will  have  to  cut  down  their  ex- 
penditures. 
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Mr.  Polak,  by  his  tact  and  diplomacy  in  deal- 
ing with  tbe  Japaneae,  despite  continuous 
bardahipe  and  humiliations,  contributed  ma- 
terially toward  smooth  administration  of  the 
various  groups  In  the  camp  and  thereby  ren- 
dered a  service  of  great  value." 
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Ncbraskan  Wins  Nary  Decoratioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NxsaAsxA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13.  1947 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  of  apprising  the  membership  of 
the  House  that  another  young  man  from 
my  congressional  district  has  been 
awarded  a  medal  for  unusual  service.  In 
the  February  6.  1947,  Issue  of  the  Wahoo 
Democrat,  of  Wahoo.  Nebr..  occurs  the 
following  account  of  the  decoration  of 
John  V.  Polak  of  that  city: 

John  V.  Polak,  of  Wahoo,  has  received  a 
permanent  citation  for  his  Medal  of  Free- 
dom from  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal,  for  the  President. 

Mr.  Polak  earned  the  award  for  merito- 
rious conduct  in  the  performance  of  out- 
standing service  as  leader  of  the  civilian 
group  of  war  prisoners  interned  in  the 
Shanghai  war  prisoners'  camp. 

During  the  war,  citations  were  temporary, 
ar  Incomplete,  for  security  reasons. 

Text  of  the  complete  citation  is  as  follows: 

"For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  performance  of  outstanding  services  as 
leader  of  the  civilian  group  of  war  prisoners 
tntemed  In  the  Shanghai  war  prisoners'  camp 
from  February  1,  1942,  to  June  19,  1945.  Dtir- 
Ing  this  extended  and  arduous  period.  Mr. 
Polak  devoted  untiring  efforts  and  zealous 
care  to  his  assigned  work  as  a  leader  of  the 
civilian  war  prisoners,  often  handling  sit- 
uations which  might  have  broken  down  the 
morale  and  adversely  affected  tbe  welfare  of 
the  camp  as  a  whole.  Closely  cooperating 
with  the  senior  prisoner  of  war  to  control 
precarious  situations  caused  by  the  mixed 
personnel  interned  there  by  the  Japanese. 


Lincoln  as  He  Is 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  njJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  x  ATTVES 

Thursday.  February  13. 1947 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  February 
12.  1947: 

LINCOLN    AS    HX    IS 

(The  editorial  which  follows  is  taken  from 
the  Tribune  of  May  23, 1860,  5  days  after  Lin- 
coln's nomination.  Joseph  Medill,  the  edi- 
tor, and  his  associates  had  striven  for  this  re- 
sult with  unflagging  energy  for  many  months. 
The  Tribune's  profile  of  the  candidate  was 
widely  reprinted  at  the  time,  for  it  was  recog- 
nized as  the  work  of  a  man  who  knew  Lin- 
coln as  only  an  intimate  and  devoted  friend 
could  know  him.  This  is  one  of  a  collection 
of  famous  Tribune  editorials  which  will  be 
published  in  book  form  in  connection  with 
the  newspaper's  centennial  In  June.) 

Ten  thousand  inquiries  will  be  made  as  to 
the  looks,  the  habits,  tastes,  and  other  chau:- 
acterlstics  of  Honest  Old  Abe.  We  anticipate 
a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Lincoln  stands  8  feet  4  Inches  high  in 
his  stockings.  His  frame  is  not  muscular,  but 
gaunt  and  wiry:  his  arms  are  long,  but  not 
unreasonably  so  for  a  person  of  his  height; 
his  lower  llmlM  are  not  dlsproportloned  to  his 
body.  In  walking,  his  gait,  though  firm,  U 
never  brisk.  He  steps  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately, almost  always  with  his  head  inclined 
forward  and  his  hands  cla-'ped  behind  his 
back.  In  matters  of  dress  he  is  by  no  means 
precise.  Always  clean,  he  is  never  fashion- 
able: he  is  careless,  but  not  slovenly. 

In  manner  he  Is  remarkably  cordial  and,  at 
the  same  time,  simple.  His  politeness  la 
always  sincere  but  never  elaborate  and  op- 
pressive. A  warm  shake  of  the  hand  and  a 
warmer  smile  of  recognition  are  his  methods 
Of  greeting  his  friends.  At  rest  his  features, 
though  those  of  a  man  of  mark,  are  not  such 
as  belong  to  a  handsome  man:  but  when  his 
fine  dark  gray  eyes  are  lighted  up  by  any 
emotion,  and  his  features  begin  their  play, 
he  would  be  chosen  from  among  a  crowd  as 
one  who  had  in  him  not  only  the  kindly  senti- 
ments which  women  love,  but  the  heavier 
metal  of  which  full-grown  men  and  Presi- 
dents are  made. 

His  hair  Is  black,  and  though  thin  is 
wiry.  His  head  sits  well  on  his  shoulders, 
but  beyond  that  it  defies  deecription.  It 
nearer  resembles  that  of  Clay  than  that  of 
Webster:  but  Is  unlike  either.  It  Is  very 
large  and,  phrenologlcally,  well  proportioned, 
betokening  power  in  all  its  developments.  A 
slightly  Roman  nose,  a  wide-cut  mouth,  and 
a  dark  complexion,  with  the  appearance  of 
having  been  weather-beaten,  complete  the 
description. 

In  his  personal  habits  Mr.  Lincoln  Is  as 
simple  as  a  child.  He  loves  a  good  dinner  and 
eats  with  the  appetite  which  goes  with  a 
great  brain;  but  his  food  is  plain  and  nutri- 
tious. He  never  drinks  Intoxicating  Uquors 
of  any  sort,  not  even  a  glass  of  wine.  He  la 
not  addicted  to  tobacco  in  any  of  its  thaipm. 
He  never  was  accused  of  a  licentious  act  in 
all  hia  life.    Be  never  uses  profane  language. 
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A  friend  says  that  once,  when  in  a  towering 
rage  in  consequence  of  tbe  efforts  of  certain 
parties  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  on  the  State, 
he  was  heard  to  say,  "They  shan't  do  it, 
damn  'em I"  but  beyond  an  expression  of  that 
kind,  his  bitterest  feelings  never  carry  him. 
He  never  gambles;  we  doubt  If  he  ever  in- 
dulges in  any  games  of  chance. 

He  is  particularly  cautiotis  about  inctirring 
pecuniary  obligations  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, and  in  debt  he  is  never  content  untU 
the  score  is  discharged.  We  presume  he  owes 
no  man  a  dollar.  He  never  speculates.  The 
rage  for  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth 
never  took  hold  of  him.  His  gains  from  his 
profession  have  been  moderate,  but  sufficient 
for  his  purposes.  While  others  have  dreamed 
of  gold,  he  has  been  in  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

In  all  his  dealings  he  has  the  reputation  of 
being  generous  but  exact  and.  above  all,  re- 
ligiously honest.  He  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  would  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  ever 
wronged  anyone  out  of  a  cent  or  ever  spent 
a  dollar  that  he  had  not  honestly  earned. 
His  struggles  in  early  life  have  made  him 
•  careful  of  money:  but  his  generosity  with  his 
own  is  proverbial.  He  is  a  regtUar  attendant 
upon  religious  worship,  and.  though  not  a 
communicant,  is  a  pewholder  and  liberal 
supporter  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Springfield,  to  which  Mrs.  Lincoln  belongs. 

He  is  a  scrupulous  teller  of  the  truth — too 
exact  in  his  notions  to  suit  the  atmosphere 
of  Washington  as  it  now  la.  His  enemies  may 
say  that  he  tells  black  Republican  lies;  but 
no  man  ever  charged  that,  in  a  professional 
capacity  or  as  a  citizen  dealing  with  his 
neighbors,  he  would  depart  from  the  Scrip- 
tural command.  At  home  he  lives  like  a 
gentleman  of  modest  means  and  simple 
tastes.  A  good  sized  house  of  wood,  simply 
but  tastefully  furnished,  surrounded  by  trees 
and  flowers,  is  his  own,  and  there  he  lives,  at 
peace  with  himself,  the  idol  of  his  family, 
and  for  his  honesty,  ability,  and  patriotism, 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

If  Mr.  Lincoln  is  elected  President  he  will 
carry  but  little  that  is  ornamental  to  the 
White  House.  The  country  must  accept  his 
sincerity,  his  ability,  and  his  honesty  In  the 
mold  in  which  they  are  cast.  He  will  not  be 
able  to  make  as  polite  a  bow  as  Prank  Pierce, 
but  he  wUl  not  commence  anew  the  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery  question  by  recommend- 
ing to  Congress  any  Kansas-Nebraska  bills. 
He  may  not  preside  at  the  Presidential  din- 
ners with  the  ease  and  grace  which  distin- 
guish the  "venerable  public  functionary," 
Mr.  Buchanan;  but  he  will  not  create  the 
necessity  for  a  Covode  committee  and  the 
dUgraceful  revelations  of  Cornelius  Wendell. 
He  will  take  to  the  Presidential  chair  Just 
the  qualities  which  the  country  now  demands 
to  save  it  from  impending  destruction — abil- 
ity that  no  man  can  question,  firmness  that 
nothing  can  overbear,  honesty  that  never 
has  l>een  impeached,  and  patriotism  that 
never  despairs. 


Busuess  and  the  New  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF  mrW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  13. 1947 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Milwaukee  As- 
sociation of  Commerce,  February  10, 
1947.  entitled  "Business  and  the  New 
Congress": 

In  discussing  the  subject  Business  and  the 
New  Congress  assigned  me  tonight  I  wish, 


at  the  outset,  to  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not 
speak  as  the  ofBclal  representative  of  any 
political  party,  or  of  any  organized  economic 
or  social  interest. 

What  I  shall  have  to  say  on  various  urgent 
public  issues  will  be  my  own  reasoned  con- 
clusions for  which  I  accept  full  personal  re- 
sponsibility at  the  bar  of  an  American- 
minded  public  opinion. 

The  outlook  for  constructive  statesman- 
like action  by  the  Eightieth  Congress  Is  good. 
The  level  of  Intelligence  and  character  In 
both  branches  of  Congress  is  higher  today 
than  It  has  been  sinci  the  New  Deal  ushered 
in  the  social  and  economic  "Kingdom  of 
God"  in  1933. 

Political  accidents  and  economic  crackpots 
who  so  Joyoiisly  rubber-stamped  the  policies 
of  the  New  Deal  dictatorship  have  disap- 
peared into  the  oblivion  from  which  they 
came. 

The  older  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
weathered  the  p>olitlcal  and  social  storms 
of  the  New  Deal  era  are  for  the  most  part 
American-minded,  with  strong  leanings  to- 
ward the  use  of  common  sense  in  deciding 
public  questions,  and  with  an  unshakable 
faith  in  and  loyalty  to  our  tested  American 
Ideals  and  principles  of  life  and  government. 

The  new  Members,  of  whom  there  is  a 
large  contingent,  are  imusually  competent 
and  morally  sound  in  their  approach  to 
their  new  legislative  duties. 

And  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  to  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  that  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  deservedly  hold  high  rank 
among  their  fellow  members  in  ability,  in- 
tegrity, courage,  and  loyalty  to  oiu-  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

In  coupling  Congress  and  business  in  our 
discussion  tonight  you  have  gone  at  once 
to  the  most  central  Issues  In  our  national 
economy.  Working  together  in  full  under- 
standing and  cooperation,  Congress  and  busi- 
ness can  and  will  advance  and  safeguard 
the  social  and  economic  well-being  of  all 
our  people  here  at  home  and  at  the  same 
time  insure  our  security  and  leadership 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This,  of  course,  would  become  an  Idle 
dream  If  Congress  were  to  attempt  In  any 
degree  to  function  as  the  master  rather  than 
as  the  servant  of  the  people;  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  business,  which  Includes  the  en- 
tire wealth-producing  and  wealth-distribut- 
ing agencies  of  the  Nation,  should  fall  to 
think  and  act  In  the  Interest  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Unless  I  misjudge  the  temper  and  purpose 
of  the  new  Congress  It  will  reject  In  prin- 
ciple and  practice  the  New  Deal  theory  that 
any  citizen  who  gives  employment  to  an- 
other is  essentially  a  public  enemy  and  must 
be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  will  pry  business 
loose  from  the  deadly  embrace  of  the  bureau- 
crat. It  will  protect  and  encourage  free  en- 
terprise. It  will  stand  for  the  American 
Ideal  of  individual  liberty,  opportvinity,  and 
responsibility.  It  will  seek  to  discourage  and 
soften  class  hatred.  It  will  repeal  or  amend 
existing  class  legislation.  In  a  word,  the 
new  Congress  will  go  American  In  all  of 
Its  legislative  objectives.  And  in  striving 
toward  these  wholesome  and  necessary 
American  objectives  it  will  need  and  will 
welcome  the  courageous  united  support  of 
every  wealth-producing  agency  In  the  Na- 
tion. To  become  really  effective  on  the  na- 
tional level  this  support  ought  to  Include 
employer  and  employee,  big  business,  little 
business,  the  farmer,  and  all  professional 
groups  which  minister  directly  to  the  spir- 
itual and  physical  well-being  of  the  people. 

I  know  that  such  complete  cooperation 
between  Congress,  business,  and  other  organ- 
ized interests  of  our  citizens  sounds  like  a 
counsel  of  perfection.  But  the  grim  fact  Is 
that,  unless  we  can  make  at  least  an  Intelli- 
gent start  toward  cleaning  up  the  social  and 
economic  mess  bequeathed  us  by  the  New 
Deal  and  by  two  world  wars,  we  might  Just 


as  well  relax  and  get  what  selfish  enJoyoMDl 
we  can  in  the  brief  period  before  we  plunga 
over  the  precipice  Into  the  chaos  which  has 
already  swallowed  up  ao  large  a  porUon  ot 
the  world. 

PrimarUy,  what  we  have  at  stake  today  is 
not  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  par- 
ties, nor  big  business  and  little  buslneas, 
nor  unionized  labor.  What  we  have  at  stake 
is  the  United  States  of  America— that  great- 
est and  most  successful  of  all  experiments  In 
free  self-government,  free  enterprise.  Indl- 
vidvua  liberty  and  responsibUity.  and  in  social 
and  economic  cooperation.  If  In  this  ^our 
of  world  stress  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
were  to  falter  or  fall  in  complete  loyalty  to 
its  own  genius  and  duty  and  destiny,  it  will 
have  given  to  the  history  of  mankind  a 
record  of  its  greatest  failure. 

We  shall  not  falter.  We  shall  not  faU. 
During  the  war  we  achieved  unity  of  effort, 
ptupoee,  and  sacrifice.  We  were  working 
and  fighting  for  our  country  as  a  whole  and 
not  for  any  section  or  sect  or  Interest.  We 
can,  because  we  must,  achieve  a  deeper  and 
more  permanent  unity  in  remolding  our  vast 
economy  under  conditions  of  peace. 

A  chief  olMtacle  in  achieving  this  unity 
of  purpose  and  effort  is  the  inveterate  belief 
among  our  people  that  a  part  is  greater  than 
the  whole.  We  think  normally  in  terms  of 
oiv  own  special  interest  rather  than  In  terms 
of  the  Nation.  We  are  separated  Into  big 
business,  little  business,  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, housing,  finance,  lat>or,  veterans, 
and  a  host  of  important  but  secondary  spe- 
cial interests — ^racial,  economic,  ideological — 
each  absorbed  In  its  own  advancement. 
These  are  all  important  Interests,  but  they 
derive  their  importance  and  their  vitality 
from  the  common  body  of  which  they  are 
all  members:  namely,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  two  most  urgent  problenu  with  which 
the  new  Congress  must  deal,  supported  by 
the  wealth-producing  agencies  of  the  Nation, 
are:  First,  the  setting  of  our  Federal  finan- 
cial house  in  order:  and,  second,  a  solution 
of  the  critical  issues  connected  with  the 
enormous  growth  and  economic  power  at 
organized  labor. 

Of  cotirse,  we  shall  have  to  do  all  possible 
for  the  advancement  of  small  business,  agri- 
culture, and  allied  Interests,  but  our  first  task 
will  be  to  balance  the  budget,  reduce  expendi- 
tures, and  lift  at  least  a  portion  of  the  para- 
lyzing tax  burden  now  resting  upon  our 
people.  This  three-cornered  set  of  problems 
is  of  most  vital  interest  to  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing agencies  of  the  Nation.  We  cannot 
have  a  prosperous  private  enterprise  based 
upon  governmental  economic  bankruptcy. 
The  time  has  come  to  abandon  tbe  New  Deal 
theory  that  it  is  possible  financially  to  get 
more  meat  out  of  an  egg  than  there  Is  In  It. 
For  16  years  our  Federal  Government  has 
operated  In  the  red.  If  we  were  to  continue 
this  suicidal  system  we  would  be  like  the  old 
farmer  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  foggy  country 
who  was  shingling  his  bam  one  day  in  the 
dense  fog  and  shingled  right  out  on  the  fog 
and  did  not  observe  this  until  he  fell  down 
and  broke  his  neck. 

Our  public  debt  now  amounts  to  $280,- 
000,000,000.  This  means  a  debt,  which  must 
be  paid,  of  $2,00d  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  Nation,  and  a  first  mortgage, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape,  of  $10,000  upon 
every  home  of  five  members.  The  carrying 
charge  on  the  public  debt  amounts  to  •6,000.- 
000,000  a  year. 

President  Truman's  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948,  in  round  numbers,  calls  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  $37,500,000,000.  AUowlng  $3,- 
500,000.000  for  political  padding  this  budget 
would  still  call  tor  an  expenditure  next  year 
of  $34,000,000,000. 

It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  present  level  of 
tax  collections  somewhere  between  three  and 
four  billions  of  dollars  and  the  whole  eco- 
nomic problem  is  to  be  solved  by  4  long-de- 
ferred and  much-needed  cut  In  governmental 
expenditures.     Vast  sums  of  the  tazpaytfs' 
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money  ema  be  Mved  by  « 
ducUon  tn  tbe  number  of 
ploycw.  which  rren  now  number 
persons.    Then,  of  coarse,  there  Is 
delayed  but  acut«ly  necessary 
dosing  down  a  large  percentage  of 
missions  and  bureaus  which  have 
under  the  New  Deal  like  the  plagues 

A  tax  cut  of  20  percent  scroes 
has  as  Its  objective  the  liberation 
couragemcnt  of  some  eighteen  blllloi^ 
ture  capital,  which  will  thus  be 
developing  new  prodtKtive  busln 
prtae% 

In  the  working  out  of  this 
dUBcult    economic    program 
need  and  ought  to  receive  the 
support  of  the  best  business  minds 
lea  regardless  of  political  labels 
be  necessary  for  special  groups  of 
like  the  veterans  to  modify  and 
their  ever -increasing  demands  for 
ment  assistance. 

That   the    American    people   deslH 
everything  possible  for  our  veteran: 
evident  by  the  fact  that  in  this 
spending  in  the  Interest  of  veterai^ 
t7.OOC.000.000.     It  has  cost  nearly 
dollars  to  administer  pensions, 
loans  to  veterans.     The  taxpayers 
contributed   in   the   present   fiscal 
veterans'  benefits  practically  as  m\x($x 
contributed  for  all  costs  of 
single  year  before  the  war.    In  fact 
payers  put  up  more  money  for 
In  this  one  fiscal  year  than  they 
pay  to  support  the  Federal 
any  year  before  IMl. 

It  must  be  self-evident  to  any 
and  thoughtful  mind  that  unless 
halt  In  our  tremendous  outpouring 
cial  assistance,  not  only  to  our 
to  a  multitude  of  other  deserving  In 
wUl  be  an  absolute  Impossibility 
cur  national  economy  to  a  healthy 
condition. 

While  Congress  by  legislation,  uki 
by  the  processes  of  free  enterprise. 
tng    together    to    reestablish    our 
aeoiKMny  upon  sound  and  progressive 
can  principles,  the  results  of  our 
deavors  are  of  necessity  projected 
background  of  an  uncertain   and 
world  economy. 

llils  sets  our  reciprocal   trade-i 
policy  In  a  new  tocvu.    Already  thete 
▼Copied  a  sharp  difference  of  opinio 
advocates  of  a  high  tariff  policy 
who   favor   the   reciprocal    trade 
sjratem.    Regardless  of  how  this 
eventually  be  resolved,  the  fact 
our  great  productive  capacity  and 
superiority     cannot     permanently 
themselves  In  a  bankrupt  world 
this  bitter  lesson  in  the  world 
the  earlv  thirties,  and  one  expens 
of  that  kind  ought  to  be  enough. 

Whatever  other  Issues  may  have 
volved  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
the  voters  In  the  election  of 
1M«.  reglst«^  a  mandate  to  the 
gress  to  relieve  the  country  by 
legislation  of  tbe  abuses  growing 
application  of  the  Wagner  Act  to 
trial  organisations  of  our  country 
of    the   Wagner    Act    runs    as 
diminish  the  causes  of  labor  dlsput 
Ing    or    obstructing    Interstate 
commerce,  to  create  a  National 
tlons  Board,  and  for  other  purpoejs 

The  fatal  fallacy  of  the  Wagne: 
tn  the  fact  that  It  places  the 
employer  and  employee  by  law 
upon  a  war  basis.     The  underlying 
tion  of  the  act  is  that  the  ultimati 
of  employer  and  employee  In 
dustry  are  absolutely  irreconcilable 
the  fact  Is  that  the  tiltlmate  Int 
ployer  and  employee  are  abeolutely 
The  success  or  failure  of  one 
...  guceias  or  failure  of  both. 

What  is  an  industry?    It  la  not 
>  tten  •  social  atrrlee.   Wage 
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the  community  Is  willing  to  pay  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  social  service  which  It  needs. 
Salaries  and  profits  are  what  the  community 
Is  willing  to  pay  for  the  necessary  investment 
m  plant  and  management.  If  the  product 
of  this  social  service  is  offered  at  a  price 
which  the  community  deems  unreasonable. 
the  community  will  cease  to  buy  and  the  en- 
terprise will  eventually  fold  up  and  dis- 
appear. In  other  words.  In  this  essential 
social  service  the  employer  and  employee  are 
partners. 

So  far  from  diminishing  the  catiaes  of  labor 
disputes  as  stated  in  tbe  title  of  the  Wagner 
Act.  the  Nation  has  been  ciirsed  by  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  labor  disputes  ever  since 
the  act  became  a  law.  In  each  of  the  10 
years  before  the  act.  strikes  averaged  1.040. 
In  each  of  the  10  years  after  the  act,  strikes 
averaged  3.270.  In  1945  there  were  4,750 
strikes. 

In  my  personal  approach  to  tbe  problem 
of  dealing  with  the  present  labor  situation 
by  Congress,  I  want  it  distinctly  understood 
that  I  have  always  been  a  believer  in  the 
necessity  of  union  organization.  When  by 
law  there  was  substituted  for  the  Individual 
employer  a  great  Impersonal  corporation,  the 
Indlvidiial  employee  was  rendered  practically 
powerless  to  defend  his  Individual  rights. 
As  a  practical  necessity  the  labor  union  came 
Into  being  and  the  Wagner  Act  was  supfKwed 
to  be  the  charter  of  employee  rights  and 
liberties,  but  with  little  or  no  attention  to 
labor's  responsibilities. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  In  much 
detail  what  has  taken  place  in  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employee  luder  the 
malign  power  of  the  Wagner  Act  and  subse- 
quent legislation.  The  labor  union.  In  many 
cases  under  allen-mlnded  leadership  and  en- 
couraged by  the  New  Deal  philosophy,  has 
developed  Into  what  amounts  to  a  dictator- 
ship form  of  private  government  over  great 
masses  of  our  citizens.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  members 
of  these  great  unions  are  opposed,  so  far  as 
they  dare  annotmce  themselves,  to  this  form 
of  a  government  within  a  government. 

When  the  CIO  organized  Its  Political 
Action  Committee  It  revealed  the  alien  and 
un-American  origin  of  its  methods  and 
objectives.  It  Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
Amercan  laboring  men  and  women,  as  well 
as  of  the  citizenship  In  general,  that  this 
malignant  alien  attack  upon  our  liberties 
has  l)een  repudiated.  But  dnmk  with  power, 
union  leadership  at  this  moment  stands  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  is  due  for  • 
considerable  reduction  In  its  Importance. 

Probably  the  most  ridiciilous  and  absurd 
demonstration  of  this  reckless  use  of  i>ower 
Is  the  pending  attempt  to  extract  from  the 
employers  of  the  country  about  $5,000,000,000 
In  what  la  called  portal-to-portal  pay.  When 
an  American  worklngman  or  any  other  kind 
of  an  employee  has  to  be  paid  for  walking 
from  the  front  door  of  his  office  or  factory 
to  where  his  job  is  located  in  that  building. 
we  have  reached  the  bottom  in  frivolity, 
stupidity,  and  selfishness. 

All  of  these  tremendous  disturbing  issues 
with  which  Congress,  business,  labor,  and 
every  other  interest  in  the  Nation  must  deal 
are  a  part  of  a  world-wide  revolution.  We 
are  in  an  economic  age  in  which  the  maaeee 
of  men  are  striving  to  achieve  economic  free- 
dom as.  m  generations  gone  by,  they  have 
achieved  political  and  religious  freedom.  In 
this  age  organized  industry  becomes  the  chief 
organ  of  civilization.  Wherever  employer  and 
employee  meet  there  is  being  fovight  out  the 
great  central  issue  of  our  time.  It  is  well  for 
every  American  to  understand  that  in  this 
world  age  what  seems  to  be  a  domestic  Issue 
stetns  from  an  Irreconcilable  conflict  between 
two  philosophies  of  life,  one  of  which  must 
eventually  rule  the  world.  On  one  side  are 
arrayed  the  Russian  system  of  communism, 
supported  by  a  great  company  of  lesser  byt 
similar  Ideologies;  on  the  other  aide  stands 
the  American  system,  fundamentally  and 
eternally  opposed  to  the  surrender  of  the 
Individual  to  control  of  the  state  or  to  any 


other  form  of  dicUtorshlp.  Reduced  to  Its 
simplest  terms,  this  world  confUct  is  between 
slavery  and  freedom,  and  measured  by  spir- 
itual standards  and  Ideals  It  la  a  conflict  be- 
tween antichrist  and  Christ. 

We  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  a  new 
world  age.  Years  and  generations  will  come 
and  go  before  there  emerges  a  world  civiliza- 
tion based  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  law, 
jxiatlce.  brotherhood,  and  spiritual  unity 
among  the  pec^le.  Meanwhile,  it  la  tbe  sol- 
emn duty  of  every  free  American,  regardless 
of  his  politics  or  his  economic  relations,  to 
reaffirm  the  Ideals  and  principles  that  have 
made  our  country  the  hope  of  the  world  and 
rededicate  himself  to  their  advancement  and 
security. 


Red  Fascitm  in  \ht  United  States  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLABOM A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13. 1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  recent  campaign  preced- 
ing the  election  of  last  November  5, 
many  of  us  candidates  were  opposed  by 
Communists  and  communistic  influ- 
ences at  work  in  this  country.  The  In- 
filtration of  communism  in  the  United 
States  has  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions. The  insidious  methods  employed 
by  its  devotees  are  almost  unbelievable 
and  are  unknown  to  most  of  our  citizens. 

Perhaps  the  best  informed  man  in 
America,  and  the  one  in  the  position  to 
know  best  Just  how  far  communistic  in- 
fluences have  progressed  in  our  cotmtry. 
and  the  devious,  underhanded,  and  un- 
scrupulous methods  employed  to  spread 
communism  in  the  United  States,  is 
John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  written  a  most  revealing  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  Red  Fascism  in  the 
United  States  Today,  which  appeared  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  American 
Magazine,  which  I  have  obtained  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  which  is  quoted 
below: 

RED  rASCISM   IN   THX  tnnTZD  8TATS8  TODAT 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation) 

(Nobody  would  believe  Hitler  when  he  pro- 
claimed his  plans  for  Nazi  domination. 
Here,  the  head  of  the  FBI  discloses  the  alms 
and  methods  of  the  American  Communists 
as  portrayed  by  their  own  acts  and  words.) 

The  objective  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  its  ad- 
vances, unless  halted.  wUl  bring  the  same 
terror,  oppreaslor.,  and  tyranny  that  the 
forces  of  fascism  would  Impose  upon  us. 
Both  are  ways  of  life  that  are  alien  to  Amer- 
ica. The  Red  scourge  of  commimLsm  in 
America  is  boring  Its  way  through  our  land 
like  a  termite.  Its  power  and  Influence  are 
out  of  proportion  to  its  membership. 

Too  often.  Uberty-lovlng  Americans  dis- 
miss the  menace  of  Red  fascism  as  inconse- 
quential. They  Judge  its  followers  as  a  vocal 
group  of  malcontents  attracting  a  lunatic 
fringe.  They  forget  that  communism  tj  a 
cold,  harsh,  and  ruthless  system  which  bulldi 
slowly  but  Inexorably  to  the  day  when  our 
democratic  government   will   be  superseded 
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by  a  Godless,  tyrannical,  communistic  dicta- 
torship in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Communist,  on  the  basis  of 
his  own  teachings  and  his  own  statements, 
must  be  placed  In  the  same  category  as  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  the  now  defunct  German- 
American  Bund,  and  other  totalitarian 
groups.  Instead  of  the  K.  K.  K.'s  hooded 
nightshirt,  the  American  Communist  is 
cloaked  In  stealth  and  Intrigue.  As  common 
criminals  seek  the  cover  of  darkness.  Com- 
munists, l>ehlnd  the  protection  of  false  fronts, 
carry  on  their  sinister  and  vicious  program. 
Intent  on  swindling  and  robbing  Americans  of 
their  heritage  of  freedom. 

The  Communist  movement  in  America 
dates  back  to  1919.  Its  party,  like  a  whirling 
dervish,  has  changed  Its  name  and  its  party 
line  whenever  expedient.  Never  has  it  aban- 
doned Its  fundamental  principle  of  Leninism 
by  falling  In  displaying  maximum  flexibility 
In  its  tactics. 

It  has  operated  underground,  on  the  sur- 
face, and  behind  hundreds  of  fronts.  Party 
members  are  constantly  admonished,  "What- 
ever changes  we  may  make  •  •  •  the 
fundamental  objectives  and  characteristics 
of  our  party  will  remain,"  and  "what  Com- 
munists do  not  change,  of  course.  Is  their 
strategic  aim,  the  proletariat  revolution  and 
socialism." 

No  member  of  standing  in  the  party, 
which  bases  Itself  upon  the  principles  of 
scientific  socialism.  Marxism-Leninism,  can 
hide  behind  the  shield  of  Ignorance  of  the 
true  revolutionary  Intent  of  the  American 
Communist  Party.  Its  latest  constitution 
specifically  provides,  "All  members  shall  strive 
to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  Marxism  and  at  all  times  aim  to 
apply  Communist  consciousness,  under- 
standing, responaibllity,  and  initiative  In 
their  work  and  activity."  In  short,  become  a 
revolutionist,  for  that  Is  what  Marxism 
stands  for.  Karl  Marx  was  the  creator  of 
modern  communism;  V.  I.  Lenin  was  the 
strategist  who  translated  Marx's  theory  into 
action. 

As  "Marxism-Leninism  •  •  •  guides 
our  party  and  the  masses  iti  the  struggle." 
the  Communist  Party  fervently  brings  Its 
"Marxist -Leninist  analysis  of  the  United 
States  as  an  Imperialistic  cotmtry  to  the 
masses." 

Hence,  last  fall  the  party  launched  an  in- 
tensive training  program  for  the  15,000  new 
party  members,  as  well  as  for  the  older  ones. 

In  8eptemt}er  and  October,  teachers  were 
selected  and  given  special  training.  The 
3-month  training  program,  scheduled  for 
November,  was  based  on  self-study  guides, 
Including  a  glossary  of  terms,  central  ques- 
tions, and  supplementing  facts  prepared  by 
the  national  educational  department.  Text- 
books included  such  standard  Communist 
works  as  the  Communist  Manifesto,  History 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  writings  of  Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  American  Commu- 
nist leaders.  No  party  school  would  be  com- 
plete without  regular  references  to  the  DaUy 
Worker,  Political  Affairs,  the  monthly  theo- 
retical organ  of  the  party,  and  other  Com- 
munist publications. 

Every  Communist  Is  taught  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  organization,  agitation,  and  profw- 
ganda,  for  the  teachings  of  "Marx.  Engels, 
Lenin,  and  Stalin  •  •  •  enable  the  party 
to  direct  the  struggles  of  the  working  class 
along  the  correct  line  and  to  gain  victories 
vrhlle  avoiding  unnecessary  sacrifices."  By 
"these  teachings  the  Communist  Party  Is 
able  to  find  the  best  methods  of  struggle 

•  •  •  against  capitalism,"  as  the  party 
"leads  the  working  class  In  the  fight  for  the 
revolutionary   overthrow    of   capitalism    for 

*  *  *  the  establishment  of  a  Socialist 
Soviet  Republic  in  the  United  SUtes." 

American  Communists  are  the  first  to  ad- 
mit that  before  they  can  foment  their  revo- 
lution, certain  conditions  must  be  met. 
These  are  outlined  by  Lenin,  "for  revolution 
it  Is  essential,  first,  that  a  majority  of  tbe 


workers  •  •  •  should  fully  understand 
the  necessity  for  revolution  and  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  Uvea  for  it;  secondly,  that  the 
ruling  classes  be  In  a  state  of  governmental 
crisis  which  draws  even  the  most  backward 
masses  Into  politics  •  •  •  weakens  the 
government,  and  makes  It  possible  for  the 
revolutionaries  to  overthrow  It  rapidly." 

To  that  end  the  Communists  are  eternally 
on  the  alert  to  mobilize  and  extend  their 
forces:  then  either  to  create  or  to  seize  upon 
a  crisis  as  a  springboard  to  revolution.  A 
Communist  pamphleteer  proclaimed  that 
they  go  to  leglalatures,  not  to  sectire  legis- 
lation to  aid  capitalism,  "but  to  be  a  mon- 
key wrench  in  their  machinery,  preventing 
It  from  working  smoothly."  A  former  Com- 
munist Party  organizer  quite  openly  ad- 
mitted that  a  good  economic  situation  does 
not  serve  the  Communist  Party,  as  It  "real- 
izes that  a  revolutionary  movement  can  only 
be  built  among  the  people  who  have  a  griev- 
ance, real  or  Imagined  or  Invented." 

Every  strike  Is  closely  watched  by  Com- 
munist observers,  for  out  of  every  struggle 
the  workers  can  gain  experience  that  wUl 
teach  them  the  correctness  of  its  revolution- 
ary policies  and  tactics  and  win  their  confi- 
dence and  support. 

The  world's  foremost  authority  on  com- 
mimlsm  has  already  laid  down  the  party 
line  to  American  Communists:  "I  think  the 
moment  Is  not  far  off  when  a  revolutionary 
crisis  will  develop  In  America,  and  when  a 
revolutionary  crisis  develops  In  America  that 
will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  world 
capitalism  as  a  whole.  It  Is  essential  that 
the  American  Communist  Party  should  be 
capable  of  meeting  that  historic  moment 
fully  preparec:  and  of  assuming  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Impending  class  struggle  In 
America.  •  •  •  por  that  end  we  must 
work  in  order  to  forge  real  revolutionary 
cadres  and  a  real  revolutionary  leadership  of 
the  proletariat,  capable  of  leading  the  many 
millions  of  the  American  working  class  to- 
ward the  revolutionary  class  struggles." 

The  Communists  propose  that  a  crisis  will 
develop,  either  out  of  an  Imperialist  war  or 
out  of  a  domestic  situation.  If  their  tactics 
are  proper,  the  ground  is  prepared  for  action 
when  war  comes.  It  can  be  delayed  by  an- 
swering the  call:  "Workers  In  ammunition 
plants,  go  on  strike.  Shut  down  your  plants. 
Prevent  governmental  strikebreakers  from 
resuming  work.  Railroad  men,  refuse  to 
handle  war  materials  or  transport  troops. 
Marine  workers,  do  not  load  either  men  or 
ammunition.  Truck  drivers,  refuse  to  assist 
In  war  work.  Workers  of  other  industries, 
help  the  strikers.  Farmers,  refuse  to  give 
yowr  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  to  be  used 
for  the  slaughter." 

This  Communist  teacher  then  observes: 
"If  the  workers  rise  In  this  way  against  war, 
the  capitalists  with  their  armed  forces  will 
try  to  break  the  deadlock.  There  will  be 
attacks  on  strikers.  The  workers  wilk  have 
to  offer  resistance.  We  Communists  do  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  means 
civil  war."  and  "victory  in  the  civil  war  spells 
the  doom  of  the  capitalist  state." 

The  American  Communists  publicly  avoid 
admitting  plans  for  revolution  by  force  and 
violence,  as  this  antagonizes  good  Americans. 
Among  themselves  they  admit,  however,  that 
some  form  of  violence  Is  unavoidable. 
They  were  so  concerned  over  the  thought  of 
force  and  violence  that  at  one  of  their  con- 
ventions the  Communists  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion designed  "to  smash  once  and  for  all 
the  superstition  •  •  •  that  our  party  Is 
an  advocate  of  force  and  violence."  Hypo- 
critically the  party  said,  "The  revolution  does 
not  simply  happen;  It  must  be  made." 

In  the  training  schools  operated  by  the 
Communist  Party  the  Instructors  are  certain 
to  tell  their  studenU  to  deny.  If  questioned 
by  the  FBI,  their  revolutionary  Intent  with 
force  and  violence,  and  then  in  the  same 
breath  wUl  admit  that  they  can  never  create 
•  communlstlo  goremment  without  revo- 

lUtlOQ. 


While  Attorney  General  the  Honorable 
Francis  Blddle,  after  a  lengthy  review  of  the 
background  and  alms  of  the  party  in  1942, 
ruled,  "The  Commtinist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  the  time  of  ita  in- 
ception In  1919  to  the  present  time,  la  an 
organization  that  believes  In.  advises,  advo- 
cates, and  teaches  the  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  For  this,  he  Inctirred  the  party^ 
wrath  and  condemnation. 

The  party's  record  In  recent  months  makes 
this  decision  all  the  more  Important  today. 
For  the  Communist  record  is  clearly  one  of 
"flip-flops,"  which  gives  positive  evidence  to 
the  force  of  theses  and  resolutions  of  the 
Third  World  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International  In  1921.  which  provided,  "The 
unconditional  support  of  Soviet  Russia  is  still 
the  main  duty  of  the  Commxmists  of  all 
countries." 

William  Z.  Foster,  chairman  and  chief 
Communist  spokesman  In  the  United  States, 
put  It  this  way,  "In  supporting  the  Soviet 
Unlcm,  the  Communists  in  a  given  country 
are  thereby  also  furthering  the  best  inter- 
ests of  their  own  people." 

Foster's  observations  were  consistent  with 
those  he  made  on  one  occasion  before  a  con- 
gressional committee,  when,  in  response  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  Communists 
"look  upon  the  Soviet  flag  as  their  flag." 
he  said.  "The  workers  of  this  country  and 
the  wOTkers  of  every  country  have  only  one 
flag,  and  that  is  the  Red  flag." 

Two  day  after  Germany  and  Russia  be- 
came partners  In  the  rape  of  Poland  the 
party  line  was  fixed  by  the  Issuance  of  a 
manifesto  urging.  "Keep  America  out  of  the 
imperialist  war."  as  It  was  not  a  "war  against 
fascism."  "Hie  American  Communists  threw 
every  possible  obstruction  In  the  way  of  otir 
defense  effort.  New  front  organizations  were 
created  to  carry  on  the  campaign  "Keep 
America  out  of  war,"  to  block  lend-lease, 
the  draft,  and  the  bulldln^  up  of  our  armed 
forces. 

The  American  Communists  employed  every 
stratagem  and  tactic  to  Impede  the  defense  of 
America.  That  line  was  followed  until  the 
German  Invasion  of  Russia  on  June  21.  1941. 
and  then,  overnight,  the  Communists  buckled 
down  to  tbe  btuiness  of  all  out  production. 
Their  new  slogan  became:  There  can  be  no 
excuse  for  Interference  with  production  to  aid 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Alllrs. 

But  once  the  war  was  over  they  reverted  to 
form.  Earl  Browder,  for  years  the  foremost 
party  spokesman,  was  expelled  from  the  party 
on  charges  of  "revisionism."  The  Commu- 
nist Political  Association.  creaVed  to  per- 
petrate the  fiction  that  the  party  had  no 
revolutionary  alms,  was  dissolved  after  14 
months'  existence.  The  party  assumed  Its 
old  name.  The  Communists  promptly 
charged  our  Government  with  following  "an 
Imperialist  program  •  •  •  leading  to  the 
growth  of  reaction  •  •  •  to  antl-Sovlet 
Incitements  and  toward  the  outbreak  of  a 
new  world  war." 

American  foreign  policy  was  referred  to  as 
"The  enemy"  In  the  Dally  Worker,  and  Wil- 
liam Z.  Foster  took  the  stump  campaigning 
against  "American  imperialism"  and  "Ameri- 
can monopoly  capital."  Communists  spokes- 
men In  Latin-American  countries  echoed  with 
denunciation  of  "Yankee  Imperialism." 

The  disloyalty  of  American  Commxulsta  Is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  alma  of  the  American  Communists  of 
ultimately  destroying  our  democratic  form  of 
government  call  for  work  on  many  fronts. 
To  resch  their  objectives  they  must  mobilize 
a  force  willing  to  follow  their  leadership. 
Theb:  traditional  point  of  attack  U  through 
trade-unions.  The  good  American  labor  lead- 
er and  the  patriot^;  American  union  member 
have  a  single'  objective— namely,  the  better- 
ment at  the  worker — the  obtaining  of  greater 
security  and  improved  economic  poeltlom. 
But  not  the  Communist.  He  is  first  a  Marx- 
ist— a  Leninist — and  as  such  he  seeks  to  In- 
filtrate tbe  ranks  of  labor,  not  for  the  pvarfom 
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of  fe*li«nn|  labor,  IHH  for  Um  pftfpoM  of      ptpir 
MMng  tAtour  tm  Um  MVoltMt4MMnr 
•«  tiM  OMMMMMM  Nrtf . 
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yito  tr«io«ttiiMNM.  to  rMMUa  to  Mm  ■.  aM  to 
ooiry  OS  Hi— iinlii  worli  to  tiia  ••  »ll 
oeoto."    la  oilMr  worOo.  foUowon  of  Lnilii 
•TO  urt«tf  lo  Mnplof  Utoftory,  #Mit,  low* 
toMfciin  wllbfeoMUic.  oaO  •etorim  ;  tnitlM  to 
owooiptMii  UM  OommuntM  oiim. 
IWf  tf«  UrolMi  vorkofft.  ouaU  in«  ortoa- 
UMteuctaJy  irataod  In  oU  phooM  a( 
ootHrtttoi.    pofOMfllvt    tol  nto.    umI 
Biworte.  Thoy  mptta  too  on  Um 
Mtnitnf  aiMUiy  of  union  mtmbon  to  foUoV' 
tag  tmton  »UiinMi.    WHIM  "pton  la  prtv  to 
•mploy   Mm.  toMnty.  and  ttUrty   thoqaand 
workan    •     •    •    itaair  looal  us  tm»  raroly 
aMracMd  nara  Umd  o  tow  aeotaa  1 1  mambar* 
ahip  mattnuB     Ibo  Miantoail  i  ttoortty  of 
CoBununMto.  vbo  worta  U  a  pota    to  atMnd 
■■■Ttog  vlUi  tbair  foUovara.  (iMi  i  arara  able 
to  maaaorar   ttianiMlTM  toto  pialUooa  of 
Importaaea. 

In  ana  toy  war  pUnt  wlUi  a  toU  paraouMl 
of  auMO.  an  AoMrMan  unionMt  laa  anted  that 
ba  and  hla  aMcirlaraa  andaavcrad  o  ocwt  tha 
Commnntoti.  only  to  aoaat  d^aat  laaplte  the 
fafCt  that  thcra  vara  laaa  toan  »  0  Oomam- 
atoto  to  toa  \inlon. 

*»M*>**  unlonlat  obacrrad  £roi  a  yean  ot 
oxpericnoe  that  Commonlata  wottl<  follow  the 
party  Una  when  It  conflicted  wltt  union  to- 
otnjetlona. 

Ih  recant  montha.  O-miBunlaa  li  adere  have 
been  advocating  a  "obnoontratla  i  policy  of 
the  entire  party,  which  muat  bn  ig  about  a 
4«cMlTa  change  to  the  work  of  i  U  the  pro- 
grcaalvea  to  tha  A.  P.  of  L."  One  t  ilng  U  cer- 
tain, the  CommunlaM  will  try  t3  inflltrato 
and  change  the  pollclee  of  the  li  bor  leadara 
who  ara  charaetarlaad  by  William  Z.  Foatev  as 
"thaaa  antadUurlana  antranehad  n  the  A.  P. 
of  L."  Tha  word  baa  baan  widel  r  dreulatad 
UMt  the  party  program  calla  for  ha  tnfUtra- 
tton  of  thmieanda  of  Communlita  toto  tha 
>^,nknka  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  Obvtouai  r.  the  party 
wfirno*  wtah  to  publlctae  tbalr  :  aambaaabto 
goala. 

A.  P.  of  L.  Piaaldant  WUUam  Oraaa  and 
hla  aerrrrtitft  know  tha  Otomminlat  Party 
for  what  It  la.  Tha  Amarkian  P«  deration  of 
Labor,  to  Ito  eradlt.  haa  T(  pulaad  with  obar- 
aetarlallo  Amartoan  tranknaaa  an  d  vigor  iba 
tofaottoUB  garma  of  Ooouauaii  i  paralyala 
Thatr  biung  donunctationa  of  I  bava  won 
Uma  toa  aaUsoUiy  of  tha  Ooomb  an  MM.  Tba 
aomo  la  Irua  of  Uioao  a«tl<>Com»t  nMi  Moiara 
In  Um  (SO  who  aro  Um  targata  oi  undaroooir 
gitoofea  by  tba  OotomuaMto. 

Par  yonn.  Um  OeoMnuaMI  Pw  f  boo  boon 
IryiM  to  panawato  tba  ualoM  of  raUNod 
vorfean.  to  foot.  WUUmi  B.  Pmi  at  boo  bMn 
blunt  In  aopraaatng  blnaalf  «k  ibo  oiibtooi. 
A  faw  yoofa  age  ho  toM  b  toitl  it  of  Cma* 
mynM  luiwa.  "I  wbaittoUngl  Mf  tfeia  la 
Ibo  Mooi  ItoportoAl  ijlooMO  «a  bora  to  tbo 
Vnltod  ttoMo.  Tov  aon  b*«a  a  a  riba  of  ataol 
voriuto  tm  %  aottUM.  mmI  Um  f<  iMiry  oouto 
Umo  otoat  Mtoolwv.  •  •  WohbvoaaoB 
aool  tolMn*  aWtfeto  tool  tor  im  Bf  tooaOM. 
fem  lil  Um  ralliMd  vorftan  go  «  t  Mrtfeo.  and 
ai  Iba  and  of  I  tfoyo  Um  oouairr  la  to  o  tloto 
of  prootffouon  aooaotoMoUy.  '  ^lo  la  bow 
povarfu)  Um  railroad  wurhora  m  »." 

AppaionUy.  Uia  Oammunlato  I  Ml  tool  Iba 
ItoM  M  ripa  fa  an  oCoaaito  ago  nol  roOrood 
worlMW.  Tka  orpbtoir  aaatgno  to  Um  no- 
UoMl  rallrood  aaaunittoa  of  U  a  pang  boa 
manlod  Utoi  Ibo  auito  of  laM  May  boo 
•  •  •  woofod  aoadltioaa  to  bo  tadwury 
tovonbto  to  buUdtog  iba  party,  aad  tba«  to 
o  raaaat  ounfwoooo  a  noipaidi  bod  hi 
npsA  to  brum  MO 
toto  «bo  party. 

tbo  oraottoa  of  a 


tba  ftallrood  WorlMf^  Mnk.  li 
•toMMont  banded  by  Lrntof  obairralton. 
MMMpar  M  not  only  a  aollooWve 
iMMHit  gad  tolloiUfa  agitolor.  bvt  alio  • 
ooiloaiiva  ofgantow."  Tho  Otrnf/mm  ibM- 
robd  profMWi.  mmm  otlNT  mm.  mU»  tm 
"nottonaNMlM  of  Uw  f»llMidi>^iM  for  g 
"lootoliat  raortoniaotton  «if  our  ominiry." 

Tbo  Ootomuniata  will  undoubiadty  taol  to 
fiWtol  gwty  gMtobOM  amouK  raurond  wnrk* 
on  by  aoofttog  to  aboba  thair  oonfldanM  la 
tbalr  laadara  vttb  tba  old  Pottor  MMtgi. 

It  u  the  union  laadefr  poMoy  to 

anaaoa  rtwn  time  tha  railroad  ciwnrri  ooMh 
a  aold." 

Itogardlaaa  of  tba  aconemlo  baola  of  many 
of  tba  raoant  atrikaa.  the  Ot^mmtttlat  aaaa  to 
aoeh  a  Maraian  leenon  and  u  not  tba  laaat  ra. 
luetant  to  boMt  that  in  th«  striba  atrugglaa 
tba  poafuve  and  influential  role  of  tha  Oom- 
munlaU  la  to  be  found  and  In  aome  of  tha 
trade  unlona  the  Oommuniata  ptoy  a  toy  role 
in  helping  ehape  Tltal  atrlto  Mratagy  and 
taetlca. 

Tba  rerolutlonary  alma  of  the  Communlat 
Party  furnlah  the  explanation  for  thatr  an- 
tipathy to  religion,  which  waa  branded  by 
Man  w  an  opiate.  The  Oommuniata  contend 
that  religion  and  rellgloue  Institutions  hold 
tba  maaiM  to  check  and  blind  them  to  de- 
plorable conditions  by  the  hope  of  a  reward 
after  death. 

William  Z  Poater  In  1981  stated.  "Our 
party  constoers  religion  to  be  the  opium  of 
tha  people  •  •  •  and  we  carry  on 
propaganda  for  the  liquidation  of  theae  prej- 
odlcea  amongst  the  workers."  But  since  this 
view  haa  met  with  ao  much  oppoattion.  the 
Communists  now.  In  thetr  pobUc  utteranoee. 
try  to  eaplain  their  position  by  saying  It  was 
a  seelartan  poBitlon  of  tha  party,  and  that 
they  now  stand  for  freedom  of  worship.  But 
to  tha  aame  breath  they  say  they  also  stand 
for  adneatton  against  beliefs  In  the  super- 
natural that  wUl  remoTe  the  raUgknn  prej- 
odloaa  which  stand  to  the  way  of  or^nising 
the  msssss  for  eoctallam. 

In  their  scheming  manner  they  hold  that, 
aa  Mandate,  they  must  seek  ways  to  xrotte 
church  people,  when  poealble,  "on  lasues 
howerer  moderate  and  always  with  sensltlTe 
regard  for  their  deep-going  religious  feel- 
toga."  to  order  to  win  them  for  "democratic 
•dranca";  to  other  words,  to  hoodwink  church 
people  while  they  would  undermine  the 
chinrh.  Deqilte  their  claims  for  freedom  of 
raligton  thay  "do  not  consider  religion  to  be 
a  private  matter  aa  It  ocncams  mambara  to 
our  rayolutlonary  party." 

Bagardlsss  of  thalr  eiplanattons,  tba  truto 
raoialns  that  atbalam  la  aa  fundaoMntal  a 
doetrtne  with  Oommuniata  aa  tba  aalatanoa 
of  Ood  la  to  all  religious  faltba.  One  or  the 
other  muat  toavitobly  trluaHUb.  Mamlam- 
Laninlaai  ao  a  way  of  llfa  for  tba  AmarMoa 
Ooauaualat  atanda  for  Oodleouiaaa.  a  dlo- 
lortad  aatMa  of  nMirallty,  and  tbo  aubjugattaa 
of  frwdom  of  tbotigbt,  aot,  aad  daad  to  tba 
iMtotorablp  of  tbo  prolotarMt. 

Tha  ymith  work  ol  tha  Communist  Party 
ravaala  tba  aama  daoait  and  triabary  tbat 
aharaotortoa  tha  enmmunlatto  approoeh. 
Par  yaora  tba  Young  Cnmmanlat  Uagua  wm 
uaoi  M  a  rooruiting  ItoM  for  party  mambora 
•ad  M  a  proving  imund  of  Ooinmuniat  loid- 
tra,  Then  the  Tnung  Oommuniat  Laagua 
eould  no  Innta r  mnceal  IM  raal  mirpeaas  from 
Amarlean  youth  and  had  aamd  Ita  uaoful* 
Ba«  to  tba  party. 

Xa  told-Oolobar  IMI,  tho  Touag  Oooa- 
Dftuitbrt  Laagua  dlaaotvod.  only  to  to  raaou* 
valad  tbo  (oUowtag  day  undar  tbo  high* 
sounding  aaaM.  AaMrlaan  TeuUi  for  Oamoa- 
rooy.  with  Carl  Itoaa,  foraaor  bond  of  the 
Toaag  OoauauoMI  Lm«im  to  Haw  York,  aa 
IM  aaaottUvo  aoarotory.  Tbia  aow  front  than 
oa  a  peogma  of 


Tha  impaHanao  whMi  Um  Onmin  jnlsta 
plK««  on  youth  woffe  la  laioaHi  hy  a  party 
Uattire  rutlina  la  a  fouth  laadarahlp  iiottrM 
wbleh  eonoltidaa  with  tha  admonition,  "Wa 
aoad  a  (Jominunlat  ymtth  mmrtmant  whloh 
gaa  furnish  taadarshlp  for  maaa  work." 

ttis  Communlit  vi«w  on  retarana  la  llfrnti* 
eal  Thay  trtat  ttim  (or  party  work,  Whan 
thty  ahan  >ton  tM  yttorana'  Miua  thay  do  It 
baeauaa  It  atryoi  tht  OOMMunUt  eauao. 
Proudly  potottnf  to  an  atlogod  15,000  Ooai- 
munista  who  aortad  in  tha  armad  foroa»i,  thay 
ragard  aueh  of  tbom  aa  hate  eoma  took  Into 
tha  party  aa  a  nuetaua  around  which  tc  build 
to  tba  future.  Traditionally,  they  ha\a  vliu 
Aid  and  amaarod  tha  prtnotpal  vatorana'  or- 
ganlMtlons  who  put  loyalty  to  thalr  OAtotry 
above  autoarvianca  to  totalitarian  piilloao- 


taaalhly   to  ooiatol   javoalMdaltoquaaey. 
Ooaamtmlat  youtb-raeruittog  oantara. 


bMraasingty,  tha  Amartoan  Communist  haa 
atoMd  hit  efforts  at  enllatlng  the  sup.KM-t  of 
tto  American  Negro.  Undar  the  giilse  of 
championing  a  Just  cause,  the  Cominunlst 
aeeto  to  ftirthar  bis  own  diabolical  ends. 
Much  Is  promised,  little  given.  The  dasa- 
consclous  Commimlsts  raoognlse  Neg:i-oes  as 
merely  alllea  of  the  American  worktoK  daaa. 
Communists  attampt  to  supersede  th<j  thor- 
oiighly  worthy  American  Negro  organUatlona 
as  the  Negroes'  champion.  Many  liberals 
seeking  to  better  the  Negro's  plight,  who  will 
have  no  part  of  the  Oommuniata'  real  program 
and  whom  the  Communists  caxuK>t  inlluence, 
are  labeled  Trotskyltas.  Doiibt  Is  adroitly 
raised  by  the  Communists  concerning  theee 
American  leaders  in  Negro  organiaatlons.  to 
an  effort  to  discredit  them. 

The  record  wouM  clearly  todicate  tiiat  the 
Amrrican  Negro  reoogniaes  the  fact  that  the 
CcounuiUsts  are  saektog  to  use  him  Ir.  devel- 
oping the  class  struggle.  Communist  oCclals 
lament  the  low  percentage  of  Negro  party 
members. 

American  OommimlsU  exact  a  high  degraa 
of  loyalty  from  their  memliers  and  not  only 
tea>  b  discipline  but  demand  it.  Once  a 
party  member  deviates  be  at  once  l)ecome8 
the  target  of  a  campaign  of  mass  hatred 
Min^  Is  designated  as  a  class  enemy  or  a  labor 
spy.  Recommended  methods  of  treatment 
include  tha  ptibllcatton  of  the  enemy's  pic- 
ture in  the  Daily  Worker,  organlaed  sgltatlon 
against  him  among  the  workers,  a  moblllaa- 
tlon  of  the  women  and  children  to  tlve  block 
where  the  enemy  Uvea  to  maJu  his  life  mis- 
erable, the  boycotting  of  hla  chUdian.  In 
short,  the  enemy  wlU  to  purged  torough 
real  mobUMatlon. 

The Oommunistotoaob tbat:  "Attactoupon 
our  party  ara  atuoto  upon  all  labor.  Ivary 
oppraaalva  move  against  tto  Cotimunlat 
Party  must  to  oombatod  m  a  vlolitlon  of 
tto  BUI  of  MgbM.  Tto  nawapapar  liars  ara 
out  to  foment  a  war  tension  totwaaii  ua  and 
tba  liovlet  Union.  Undar  oovar  of  attaoto 
against  tto  Cooununlat  Party  tto  aaaault 
agatoal    a  vary  thing    prograaaiva    la    tolng 


Thai  IMr  difanatvo  tooMoa  bavt  boon 
sufloaaaful  la  found  In  the  foot  ttol  any 

agpoaurt  of  gooMnuttum  is  lUd  b«iitlag  In 
aortoto  olrolot.  A  oouniartaotio  oaUi  for  tto 
latollng  of  antl'Oommunlat  atotottonM  aa 
iOBunototloaa  of  Ubafala  and  pregraasivaa. 
Italr  taaaoalflg  that  MlUar  ariUatoad  Um 
Oemtoualata,  hoaoa  anyoao  alM  who  ariuotoaa 
aoouaualan  la  a  RItlarlM.  la  Uluauatad 
almoat  daily  la  thalr  pablloaUoM  whoa  tboy 
labol  anU-CoaimuniBto  aa  HltlorlMa,  fig- 
alata,  or  Naiii. 

If  wo  art  to  praaarva  tha  AaMrloan  way  of 
llfo.  tbo  tooaaoo  of  aoouniaiam  must  to  bmi 
aad  Ito  forward  BMdb  baltad. 

Truth  WM  oar  propaganda  In  World  War 
IL  It  la  tto  baot  waapon  to  um  agaltot  Hod 
fariim  to  AoMnea  today.  A  Communist, 
staepad  to  stealth,  trlafeary.  and  deoeit.  aan- 
not  long  stwiva  tto  truth.  Tto  baallng 
raya  of  tto  apoUlght  of  public  oplnton  focuaad 
on  communism  will  tova  the  same  curative 
affect  that  X-rays  tova  upon  canearous 
growtto.  If  applied  to  Uma. 
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Llacela  Day  Adflro  ii  bjr  Hob.  Htary  Cbbot 
U<l|«,  Jr.,  ol  MtiiBckBifttf 

IXTIMflON  Of  KIMARXI 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MAagAONOamg 
IN  TKI  BBf  ATI  OP  TMI  UNtTlD  BTATM 

Friday,  r§bruary  14,  i$47 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr,  Prtiident.  I  Mk 
that  thtra  b«  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  RccoRs  a  apotch  delivered  by  me  on 
February  12  at  the  Lincoln  Club  In  Louli- 
vUle,  Ky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreaa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro, 
aa  follows: 

It  la  a  vary  great  pleasure  to  to  hare  in 
Ksntucky  and  to  have  the  honor  of  addraM- 
liig  this  influential  organization.  I  appre- 
oiaU  thU  opportunity  to  to  with  you  for 
many  personal  reasons;  I  hrve  lived  in  Ken> 
tucky  as  a  soldier  at  Fort  Knoi  and  have 
traveled  through  part  of  this  beautiful  Bute. 
Then  my  life  has  been  enriched  by  close 
friendship  with  Kentucklans  whom  I  have 
met  to  college,  in  public  life,  and  to  the 
Army.  To  one  Kentuckian,  yotir  own  won- 
derful Dr.  Fred  Rankto,  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  of  the 
sort  which  cannot  be  repaid. 

As  a  Republican,  I  am  naturally  well  aware 
that  Kentucky  was  one  of  the  States  to  start 
the  Nation-wide  Republican  trend  by  elect- 
ing Governor  WUlls.  We  outside  of  Ken- 
tucky have  heard  good  reports  of  his  admin- 
istration and  of  the  service  in  the  Senate  of 
Senator  SUnflll.  Now,  Kentvicky  U  ably 
represented  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Mkaoi  and  Congressman  Morton,  and,  of 
course,  by  former  Senator  Robsion,  whom  1 
first  met  when  I  was  a  young  newspaperman 
in  Washington  and  with  whom  I  have  kept 
to  friendly  touch  ever  since. 

Let  me  particularly  and  personally  con- 
gratulate you  and  the  voters  of  this  State  on 
having  sent  Senator  Coopes  to  represent  you 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  Although  we 
have  only  served  together  a  few  short  weeks. 
Z  have  coma  to  appreciate  his  sound  judg- 
ment, his  independence,  and  his  fine  char- 
acter. He  has,  to  a  very  remarkable  degree, 
won  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues.  I  predict 
big  things  for  htm, 

80  you  see  there  are  strictly  personal  rea- 
eons  why  I  am  glad  to  be  here.  Then  there 
ara  civic  and  pntrlotlc  reasons,  because  who 
can  to  In  Kentucky  at  any  tlm»— and  least 
of  all  on  February  12— without  thinking  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  whose  birthplace  at  Modgan- 
vllls  I  have,  in  common  with  ao  many  mll- 
llona  of  other  Amartoana,  vlaltad.  To  apaak 
In  Kentucky  without  baaing  ona'a  thought  on 
Unaoln  would  to  almoat  an  irrevaranca, 

Oarl  Bohura,  biographer  of  Abraham  Un* 
eoln,  aald  that  Llnouin  had  a  "waird  mix- 
ture of  oualitiaa  and  foreaa,"  What  ware 
soma  of  tnamf 

nrat,  ttora  waa  hla  hatred  of  eruelty.  which 
wa  sea  in  hla  early  childhood  whan  ha  re- 
proved aoma  of  hla  boyhood  aoqualatanoN 
for  eruelty  to  a  dumb  anunal.  This  aama 
hatred  of  cruelty  appeera  In  hla  fight  for  tha 
down*truddsn  man,  and  wa  aae  hla  ireatneM 
of  h«art  in  his  latter  to  ICra.  Bliby,  who, 
in  loalng  her  five  aona  In  tha  War  Between 
tto  Btatee,  had,  aa  Uncoln  said,  "laid  ao  eoatly 
a  aaorlflee  upon  the  aiur  of  freedom." 

He  loved  hu  fellow  man,  Buoh  love  mtiat 
to  tha  guiding  motive  of  thoae  who  go?ern 
to  a  democracy. 

Bacondly.  waa  hla  honMty.   Horace  White, 

of  nilnola,  a  contemporary  of  Llncoln'a  and 

an  active  Republican  of  that  ara,  aayi  this: 

"Tha  popular  conception  of  Mr.  UncOto.  u 

OM  not  aeektog  public  honora,  but  not  avoid- 


Ini  publie  duties,  la  a  post  tollum  growth 
eery  wids  of  ihs  mark.  Me  was  antlraly  hu« 
man  In  this  regard,  but  hu  dMira  for  polltioal 
prefermebt  waa  hedged  aixnit  by  a  sanss  of 
oMIgattob  to  tto  truth  whi«h  nothing  oould 
*ato.   ThU  Bdellty  to  truth  waa  ingrained 

^^^^^^p     wb^^^^^^^^^^w^^^^g^^^^^w  f        wve     egwe     wa^^a     i^^^^^^^^^s^^^^y     m 

trer  taeavd  hiai  make   and  ttoy  were  MMny 

he  navar  even  Ineinuated  an  untruth,  nor  did 
ha  aver  fall  whan  atating  his  opponant'a 
position  to  atata  It  fully  and  fairly.  He 
often  Btated  hla  opponent's  poaltion  totter 
than  his  opponent  did  or  eould.  To  aay 
what  waa  falae.  or  even  to  laava  hla 
hearara  under  a  wrong  impreMion,  wee 
Impoaalbia  to  him.  Within  thia  high  anclo- 
aura  to  was  as  ambitious  of  earthly  hotu>ra  aa 
any  man  of  his  time.  Purthsrmors,  he  wss 
an  adapt  at  logrolling  or  any  political  game 
ttot  did  not  involve  falsity.  X  waa  aeorttary 
of  the  Republican  8UU  Committee  of  Illi- 
nois during  soma  years  when  he  was  in  active 
campaign  work.  Re  was  often  present  st 
meetings  of  the  committee,  although  not  a 
member,  and  took  part  in  tto  committee 
work.  His  Judgment  waa  very  much  de- 
ferred to  to  these  matters.  He  was  one  of  the 
ahrevrdest  politicians  to  tto  Bute.  Nobody 
tod  had  more  experience  in  that  way;  nobody 
knew  better  than  he  what  was  passtog  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Nobody  knew  better 
how  to  tiu-n  things  to  advantage  poUtloally 
and  nobody  was  readier  to  take  such  advan- 
tage, provided  It  did  not  involve  dishonorable 
means.  He  could  not  ctoat  people  out  of 
their  votea  any  more  than  out  of  their 
money." 

Such  a  prtociple  is  a  charter  for  the  endtir- 
Ing  freedom  of  a  people  truly  and  endurlngly 
free.  Such  a  charter  should  be,  and  will  be, 
the  charter  of  the  Republican  Party,  not  for 
today  or  for  a  single  adventure,  but  for  all 
the  times  that  are  to  come. 

Third  on  my  list  was  his  desire  to  unite  tto 
people.  It  was  Lincoln  who  asked  the 
famous  question:  "Must  a  government  of 
necessity  be  too  strong  for  the  litorties  of 
its  people  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own 
existence?"  According  to  Scburz,  his  was 
"the  leadership  which  does  not  dash  ahead 
with  brilliant  daring,  no  matter  who  loUows. 
but  that  which  was  Intent  upon  rallying  all 
the  available  forces,  gathering  to  the  strag- 
glers, closing  up  the  column,  so  that  the 
front  may  advance  well  supported." 

Lincoln  expressed  his  passion  to  unify  the 
people  in  his  ringing  and  solemn  utterance: 
"A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand. 
I  tolieve  this  Government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  free  and  half  slave,  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  to  dissolved;  I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall;  but  I  do  expect 
it  will  oeass  to  be  divided." 

In  our  contracted  modern  world,  where  wa 
live  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  other  nations 
toving  diffarant  views  of  life,  how  vltol  It  la 
for  \u  never  to  to  a  house  divided. 

Theae  then  are  three  plnnaolM  of  Llncoln'a 
llfa:  PIrat,  hla  loving  klndneM  for  hla  fel- 
low men:  aaoond,  hla  boneatvi  and,  third,  his 
passion  to  unify  tto  people.  There  la,  of 
oourM,  one  mora.  You  may  call  It,  aa  history 
haa,  a  radical  trait,  Fhllllpa  Brooto.  tto 
great  olargyman  of  Boaton.  deecrlbed  It  In 
thcM  worda: 

"The  union  of  the  mental  and  moral  toto 
a  life  of  admirable  almpllelty  la  what  wa  moet 
admire  in  chlldreni  but  In  ttom  It  la  unaet- 
tied  and  unpractical.  But  wton  It  la  pre- 
eerved  into  manhood,  deepened  Into  re- 
liability and  maturity,  It  la  that  glorified 
ohIldllkeneM.  that  high  and  reverent  alm- 
pllelty, which  ahamea  and  bafflM  the  most 
aocompllahed  aetutoneas.  and  u  choMn  by 
Ck)d  to  fulfill  hla  purpoaM  whan  ha  needa  a 
ruler  for  hla  people,  of  faithful  and  true 
heart,  such  aa  ha  who  wu  our  PrMldent, 

"Another  evident  quality  of  auch  a  char- 
acter aa  thla  will  to  lu  freahneaa  and  now- 
noH,  If  we  may  ao  apeak.  Zte  freebnoH  or 
readlneee— call  It  wtot  you  wUl— Ito  abUlty 
to  take  up  new  dutieg  and  do  them  in  a  new 


way.  will  rMull  of  naeaasity  from  lu  trutB 
and  elearneae.  Tha  simple  natures  and 
foreee  Hit  alwaye  to  tto  moet  pltont  enee. 
Water  bebde  abd  abajMe  lleelf  lo  any  ehan« 
net.  Air  fotde  aad  adapto  lleelf  to  eaah  new 
figure.  They  are  tto  eimpleet  and  moet  in« 
Anltole  aetlve  things  in  nature,  bo  thla  m« 
ture,  lb  every  virtue  ot  its  simpUoity,  muel 
aleo  to  free,  always  fitting  to  Itaelf  each  mw 
need.  It  will  alwaya  atort  from  the  most 
fundsmMtisI  and  sternal  oondltion  and  wurb 
in  the  siralghtast,  even  although  they  to  the 
newest,  ways  to  the  preeerlbed  purpoee.  In 
one  word.  It  mtiat  to  broad  and  Independent 
aad  radical.  Bo  that  freedom  and  radical- 
neM  in  the  ctoractor  of  Abraham  Llnoolb 
were  not  Mparato  qualltiM  but  the  neoee- 
sary  results  of  his  almpllelty  and  childlike- 
uses  and  truth." 

This  man  "of  freedom  and  radlcalness."  let 
ua  wsU  rememtor,  reminded  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen that  "this  country  with  Its  Institu- 
tions tolong  to  the  people  who  Inhabit  it. 
Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  exist- 
ing government  they  can  exercise  their  con- 
stltuticmal  right  of  amending  It,  or  their 
revolutionary  right  to  dismamtor  or  over- 
throw it." 

We  cannot  to  timid  and  to  worthy  of 
Lincoto. 

There  is  one  final  word  from  him,  one 
word  of  thtmder  that  comes  breaking  out 
from  the  past  to  help  us  today:  "The  dogmaa 
of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  tha 
stormy  present.  The  occasion  Is  piled  high 
with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the 
occNslon.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must 
think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must  dis- 
enthrall ourselves." 

"Think  anew  and  act  anew" — pretty  good 
words  ior  Republicans,  indeed  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, to  remember. 

"Think  anew  and  act  anew" — thotights 
which.  Judging  by  the  election  returns  last 
November,  were  uppermost  in  the  mtods  of  a 
very  large  number  of  voters. 

Well,  what  should  we  think  and  how 
should  we  act? 

We  can  think  of  many  ways  In  which  we 
should  not  act — certain  eaamples  which  we 
should  not  follow.  I  remember  an  Incident 
which  took  place  in  1930  which  Illustrates 
my  potot.  That  was  the  year  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats took  over  control  of  Congress  for  the 
first  time  to  many  years.  An  energetic 
young  newspaperman  was  anztoxis  to  find  out 
what  the  Democratic  program  was  going  to 
to  for  tbs  forthcoming  session  aiul  sought 
an  totervlew  with  s  very  senior  Congressman 
who  was  known  to  to  affable  and  approach- 
able. The  reporter  said  to  the  Congrassnun : 
"I  suppose  you  Democrats  will  have  soma 
vary  important  decisions  to  make  now  that 
you  have  gained  control  of  the  Congraea," 

"Oh,  yes,"  aaid  tha  Oongraasman  with  am* 
phasla.  "Wa  will  have  aoma  mighty  Impor- 
tont  declBlona  to  mato,  In  fact,  I  have  Just 
now  been  thinktog  about  one  of  tto  most 
tmporUnt  things— one  of  the  things  which 
ire  ahould  do  flrat." 

The  reporter  braeed  hlmaelf  to  reoelva  an 
anunctotlon  of  policy  on  foreign  affaire  or 
the  balancing  of  tha  budiet. 

"TM,  CongreMman."  be  aald.  "Aad  what 
ahould  that  firat  policy  tot" 

Without  hMltotlon  the  veteran  leglalator 
replied! 

"To  get  rid  of  tto  Repubiioaa  elevator 
eperatora  to  the  Oapltol." 

UdiM  and  gentlemen,  that  la  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  not  to  do  It—and  of  ooursa 
I  aay  that  without  regard  to  which  party  s 
elevator  operators  are  Involved. 

Well,  when  we  aay  "think  anew  aad  aet 
anew."  what  do  we  mean? 

We  can  atowar  this  quMtlon  In  two  way*— 
by  the  kind  of  program  ws  adopt  and  by 
the  attitude  of  mind  and  of  character  of  our 
alectad  Republican  policy  nuUtara.  RoBMm- 
her,  of  ootuto.  that  we  ara  not  yet  In  control 
of  tto  Oovernmant  of  tto  Unltad  Btotaa  of 
America.   I  say  "not  yet"  baeauM  I  not  only 
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Teto  power  and  the  executlTe 
administers  the  lava  which  Ooi 

Then  there  are  aome  Importan 
Ocyfcmment  to  which  partisan 
«sald  br  deflnltely  out  of  place 
duet  ol  forel^  relations,  for  ew 
capably  taTolvea  the  teaue  of  life 
for  the  American  people.     We  r 
port  an  American  foreign  prtlcy 
oualy    building    up    and    «tre     ' 
United  Nations.     Our  armed 
todlspenaable  to  the  cooduct  of 
latlona.     In   both  cases  the 
proacfa  must  be  conttoued 
only  st^M  at  the  water's  edge 
glop  at  anything  taTOlvlng  the 
the  dozen. 

What  of  domestic  polley?     Ih 
•etu   the  Bepubllcan  State 
veloped  a  slogan  lact  fall, 
much  favorable  attention.    The 
••Had  enough?     Vote  Republican 
turns   showed   that  erldenUy 
had  todeed  bad  enough — in 
had  too  much  of  confuaion.  of 
un-Amerlcanlsm   and   of   genera 
tcnce. 

But  this  slogan,  effective 
ooly  teUa  haU  ol  the  story- 
half. 

In  pursuance  of  this  riogan  we 
up   the  mess  In  Waahlngton.    " 
the  roottog  out  of  corruption, 
tton  of  waste,  the  abolition  of 
pnti  duplication,  and  the 
ment  of  functions  to  the 
Thia  la  a  job  which  cannot  be 
Bight.    In  fact,  on  most  of  thesi 
facta  are  not  known.    We  nee< 
tlons  by  men  of  the  highest 
tcgrlty  to  ftod  out  what  the 
Ing  the  present  governmental 
day  It  is  dlScult  to  prxme  out 
wood  without  cutting  down  a 
No  reorganization  of  the  ezecuU  je 
tiM  Government  has  taken  -*~  - 
war.    Congress  has  tried  to 
It  Is  high  time  this  was  done  fo 
tlTe  branch  as  well.    If  you  w 
personal  note.  I  have  totroduoed 
commisaion    to    reorganise    th  t 
branch  which  ts  to  report  by 
just  to  time  for  the  opening  of 
first  Congress.    Now  is  the  time  ' 
a  study.  Just  as  the  partisan 
our  Oovemment  is  chunglng. 
But   there  la  another  half 
The  same  voters  who  agreed 
"lutcl  enough"  did  not  Intend 
Republican   they  were   voting 
We  were  not  put  to  office  to  ordei 
the  dock.    We  were,  to  my  Ju< 
there  in  order  to  wtod  It  up,  gei 
and  rats'  nesu  out  of  the  gear  > 
gotog  agato.    In  a  word  they 
make  their  Oovenunent  once 
ttvc  agency  for  tianalattog  tot  > 
yiTwo  and  the  asptratlona  of 
people. 

That  is  the  very  baale  tmtt. 
wbo  were  ta  Om  aervlcea  durtng 
who  have  aean  the  rest  of  the  t 
tkantf  kiMyw  vwy  well  that  th« 
tcMon    why    popolar    _ 
lM«iiT  iBa^ppMnd  to  the  Old 
eaan  R  was  no  longer  aUe 
to  tlM  irTtm^"  wUL    When 
I  aiw  rMty  for  the  dtetattr 
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Wa  Republicans  are  on  prc^Mtlon.    Many 
people  did  not  vrt*  f or  tia  so  moch  as  they 
voted  against  the  things  they  did  not  like. 
And,  once  we  have  cleaned  up  the  mess  and 
made  an  effective  Oovemment  In  Washing- 
ton, there  are  some  more  positive  steps  to  be 
taken.    We  must  develop  a  balanced  budget, 
because    with    Government    Onances    to    a 
healthy  condlUon,  there  vrlll  be  new  jobs  and 
better  living  for  all.    M  the  balanctog  of  the 
btxtget  permita.  we  should  seek  to  red\ice 
taxes,  bearing  first  in  mind  those  persons 
with  fixed  tocomes  whose  standard  of  Uvlng 
has  been  so  grievously  cut  by  the  Inflation 
of  prices  for  all  the  necessities  of  life.     We 
miist  also  ease   those  "taxes  on   ambition" 
which    lessen    economic    oppcKtunities    for 
those  who  need  them  most. 

The  American  commimlty  mtart  guard  it- 
self against  stoppages  to  essential  todustrtes 
which  threaten  the  health — and  even  the 
life— of  the  men.  women,  and  children  of 
this  country.  But  remember  that  true  to- 
dustrlai  peace  does  not  and  can  never  be 
brought  about  by  leglalation.  There  must  be 
no  hate-fUled  action — only  honest  treatment 
of  labor  and  management  for  the  good  of  all 
the  people  of  whom  labor  and  management 
are  a  part. 

Our  prime  reliance  for  the  well-being  of 
the  citizen   must  always  rest  on  having  a 
private-property    economy.     We    believe    he 
prospers  better  under  such  a  system,  and  we 
know  that  vrithout  a  private- property  econ- 
omy  a    political    democracy    is    impossible. 
The  two  go  hand  in  hand.     Destroy  private 
property  by  direct  or  Indirect  action  and  you 
destroy    human    freedom.     But    there    are 
chinks  which  our  private-property  econo-ny 
does  not  always  reach,  and  there  are  certain 
things  which  It  Is  more  cori:venlent  for  us 
to  have   government   do — and    government, 
we  hope,  will  under  Republican  guidance  be- 
come an  efflcient  tool  to  do  whatever  the 
people  want  it  bo  do.    For  example.  tl>ere  are 
useful  steps  which  government  can  take  to 
the  field  of  public  health  without  in  any  way 
bringing  to  the  needy  and  the  sick  dangers 
of  so-called  socialized  medicine.     One  such 
step  Is  to  make  a  free  distribution  to  the 
needy  sick  of  certain  medicines  the  value  of 
whldi  la  proven  and  which  are  beyond  the 
financial  reach  of  many  persona.    Nor  Is  it 
disputed  that  government  has  an  obligation 
toward  aged  persons, who  come  to  the  end  of 
their  lives  without  adequate  means.  Just  as 
governnoent  has  the  duty  to  help  effectively 
to  easing  the  present  acute  bousing  shortage 
which  is  striking  such  a  blow  to  family  life 
to  America. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believtog  that 
Government  funds  should  be  user  to  facili- 
tate scientific  research,  but  not  undo*  eon- 
ditloDS  which  impose  governmental  domi- 
nance of  scientific  thought. 

Then,  we  know  that  to  the  past  few  years 
the  United  States,  universally  known  as  the 
richest  Nation  to  the  world,  has  actually  be- 
come a  have-not  nation.  We  are  no  longer 
self-sufBdent  in  many  vital  mtoerals.  Never 
agato  will  we  be  able  to  supply  our  own 
military  needs  in  time  cA  war  from  our  own 
oil  resources.  Careful  study  should  be  given 
to  the  proposition  of  acqulnng  foreign  oil  for 
our  routine  consumption  so  that  our  own  do- 
mestic resources  may  be  ccmserved. 

Some  at  these  measures  may  require  the 
eapendlture  of  funds,  but  if  something  Is 
necessary  to  the  continued  wdl-belng  of  the 
Vatlon  It  to  not  true  economy  but  foolishness 
to  refuse  to  do  it.  We  do  not  favor  foolUb 
economy;  what  we  oppose  to  any  ktod  of 
waste  or  duplication. 
I  sum  up  to  a  few  brief  phrases: 
1.  Conttouatkm  of  bipartisan  approach  to 
foreign  policy  and  national  defense. 

a.  Boot  out  corruption,  eltmtoate  waste, 
•boUah  overlapping,  and  get  plans  ready  for 
•  complete  overhauling  of  the  Government 
IB  Jaaoarr  IMS* 


3.  Government  ftoances  to  be  put  In 
healthy  condition,  making  possible  better  liv- 
ing for  all. 

4.  Protective  measures  against  stoppages 
In  essential  industries  which  endanger  the 
life  and  health  of  everyone. 

5.  Measures  In  the  fields  of  public  health, 
■odal  security,  housing,  and  scientific  re- 
search to  meet  situations  not  adequately 
reached  by  our  private-property  economy. 

6.  Vigorous  program  to  acquire  abroad 
essential  mtoeral  and  other  products,  the 
shortage  of  which  now  make  us  a  have-not 
nation. 

"».  Public  officials  to  have  a  selfless  atti- 
tude and  to  seek  to  unify  the  people. 

In  other  words,  my  friends,  we  are  em- 
barked' on  the  most  constructive  possible 
program — that  of  getting  our  great  country 
going  again.  We  know  that  we  have  the 
nattiral  resotirces  and  the  human  resources 
in  America  so  that  all  can  have  a  good  life — 
if  only  thtogs  are  organised  right.  It's  really 
a  pleasant  picture.  All  that  Is  needed  to 
some  leadership  In  Government  which  to  In- 
telligent, unselftoh.  and  courageous.  Pro- 
grams In  themselves  are  not  enough.  The 
aUltudes  of  those  who  carry  them  out  are 
also  vitally  significant. 

Por  an  attitude  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  go  back  to  Ltacota's  character — to  hte 
human,  lovtog  kindness,  hto  honesty,  his  pas- 
sion to  imlfy  the  people. 

May  we  Icve  our  fellow  men  as  Lincoln  did. 
May  we  who  are  officeholders  be  selfless,  as 
he  was,  and  remember  that  we  are  personally 
unimportant;  that  we  are  not  elected  in  order 
to  try  to  hang  on  to  office  for  dear  life;  that 
we  are  political  expendables. 

May  we,  all  of  us,  to  and  out  of  office, 
Rspublicans  and  Democrats  alike,  unite  as 
Ameiicaivs.  A  imlted  American  people,  filled 
with  a  flamelike  faith  to  our  country's  futtire, 
can  overcome  all  obstacles  and  advance  to 
greater  heights  of  material  and  spiritual  well- 
being  than  any  previous  organization  of 
human  lielngs  has  ever  known. 


Amenca'i  Effort  for  Worid  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

OF  vnciwu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  14.  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  evening  of  February  11 
last,  in  Winchester,  Va.,  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  banquet  of  the  Charles 
Broadway  Rouss  Volunteer  Fire  Com- 
pany, our  distinguished  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr,  Hoi- 
land  1  delivered  an  able,  timely,  and  illu- 
minating address  on  the  subject  Our  Na- 
tion's Effort  for  World  Peace.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  may 
be    printed    in    the    Appendix    of    the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OtTX  HATIOH'S  ETrOIT  ffOK  WOKU)  PKACS 

As  we  survey  our  acoomplishments  stoce 
VJ-day  to  the  field  of  International  relations, 
particularly  from  the  standpotot  of  measur- 
ing our  progress  toward  peace.  I  feel  that 
there  to  much  In  the  record  from  which  we 
may  derive  great  satisfaction.  We  should 
not,  of  course,  be  starry-eyed  Idealists  who 
faU  to  realize  that  we  are  up  against  the 
hardest  task  to  toternational  relations  that 
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our  Nation  has  ever  confronted.  But  we  have 
made  so  much  sound  progress  that  I  feel 
completely  out  of  sympathy  with  those  cltl- 
Eens  who  are  walling  that  the  effort  for  peace 
has  already  been  lost  and  that  we  are  pur- 
suing a  hopeless  objective.  Thto  defeatist 
attitude  to  not  justified  and  will  not  fumtoh 
us  the  inspiration  to  continue  tinremlttingly 
on  the  long,  difficult,  and  conttoutog  path 
which  undoubtedly  lies  ahead  of  us,  but 
which  we  must  safely  traverse,  by  vising 
every  means  and  resource  In  our  command 
and  all  the  patience  and  wisdom  that  we  can 
possibly  muster.  The  objective  for  which  we 
strive — permanent  peace  for  a  war-weary 
world — to  so  Infinitely  worth  whUe  for  our- 
selves, our  children,  a^d  all  of  mankind  as 
to  challenge  our  greatest  efforts  and  our 
most  devoted  service. 

In  looking  back  on  the  record  already  made, 
one  of  the  outstandtog  facts  to  that  we  have 
been  able  to  avoid  some  of  the  major  mto- 
takes  which  we  made  following  the  end  of 
World  War  I.     In  conducting  with  the  leaders 
of  our  allies  hto  historic  conferences  during 
the  war,  the  late   President  Roosevelt  was 
careful  to  recognize  the  Interest  and  con- 
stitutional jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  in  for- 
eign affairs.    You  will  recall  that  he  took 
with  him,  to  assist  and  advise  him  to  every 
step  which  was  taken    Senators  Connaixt 
and  Vandenbebg,  the  Senate  spokesmen  for 
the  two  major  political  parties.    Llkewtoe,  to 
the   San   Pranctoco  Conference,  which   per- 
fected the  planning  for  the  United  Nations 
organization,  the  full  participation  of  these 
Senate  leaders  was  Invited  and  given.    Largely 
as  a  result  of  thto  considerate  and  wise  ap- 
proach, which  stoce  Mr.  Roosevelt's  death  has 
been  constotently  followed  by  President  Tru- 
man, our  Nation  speedily  entered  the  United 
Nations  organization  and  became  its  chief 
sponsor.    We  jotoed  the  World  Court  and 
the   World    Bank,    took   a    leading   part   to 
UNRRA,  and  attained  such  leadership  and 
prestige   to   the    International   approach    to 
peace  that  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
felt   that   the   headquarters   of   the   United 
Nations,  the  new  world  capital,  should  be 
located   nowhere    else   than   to   the   United 
States.     Thto    bipartisan    approach    to    the 
problems  of  the  war  and  to  the  establtoh- 
ment  of  the  United  Nations  was  continued 
and  extended  to  cover  the  general  field  of 
.foreign  policy.    It  was  evidenced  under  the 
eminent   and   firm    leadership   of   Secretary 
Byrnes    in    the    negotiation    of    the    peace 
treaties,  five  of  which  are  now  being  signed. 
It  was  evidenced  by  the  appointment  and 
the  speedy  confirmation  of  Senator  Austin, 
a  Republican,  to  represent  our  Nation  offi- 
cially to  the  United  Nations  organization. 
It  to  apparently  sxorviving  the  present  diffi- 
cult test  resulting  from  Republican  control 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  while  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  to  headed 
by  a  Democratic  President.    The  Immediate 
and  unanimous  Senate  confirmation  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall  as  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
was  enheartenlng.     I  thought  that  the  an- 
nouncement last  Friday  by  two  leadtog  Re- 
publicans, Senators  Vandenbx*g  and  Mnxi- 
KIN,  that  they  expected  to  conttoue  to  sup- 
port the  reciprocal-trade-agreement  policy  of 
Oiir  Nation  should  give  strong  assurance  to 
the  world  that  we  shall  conttoue  the  bipar- 
tisan handling  of  our  economic  relations  with 
other  nations. 

In  yet  another  respect  we  have  shown 
clearly  that  we  learned  lessons  from  our  fail- 
ures followtog  the  First  World  War,  which  to 
that  we  have  Instoted  upon  the  diligent 
prosecution  and  puntohment  of  war  crimi- 
nals, both  In  Europe  and  to  Japan.  Many  of 
the  leaders  have  already  paid  the  supreme 
penalty  or  received  other  pimiahment.  Many 
others  are  being  reached  methodically  and 
fairly  by  our  trial  trlbunato.  It  has  been  a 
source  of  astonishment  to  much  of  the  world 
that  these  trlbunato  have  been  so  Insistent 
upon  fair  trlato  that  there  have  actually  been 


some  acquittato  of  todivlduato  who  were  pre- 
sumed, at  least  by  the  public,  to  have  been 
guilty  of  war  crimes.  In  many  other  fields 
our  acc(»nplishments  have,  to  my  humble 
judgment,  earned  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  fact  that  we 
went  ahead  with  our  plans  for  granttog  free- 
dom to  the  Philippines  must  have  made  it 
crystal  clear  to  the  people  of  East  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  that  we  have  no  imperialistic  de- 
signs in  that  area.  I  feel  that  it  will  be  good 
policy  for  us  to  continue  to  thto  fair  and 
even  generous  treatment  of  the  Filipinos, 
most  of  whom  stood  by  us  so  loyally,  by  aid- 
tog  them  substantially  to  their  heavy  task 
of  rehabilitation  and  by  according  to  their 
fighting  veterans  the  same  kind  of  consid- 
eration that  we  accord  to  our  own  returned 
servicemen.  After  all,  they  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  us  in  those  desperate  days 
on  the  Bataan  Peninsula  and  they  kept  up 
guerrilla  warfare  throughout  the  years  of  the 
Japanese  occupation  so  as  to  remain  a  con- 
stant thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Imperial 
Jap>anese  staff. 

In  the  case  of  the  reorganization  and  de- 
mocratization of  Japan,  which  by  the  way  is 
the  only  place  where  our  American  genius 
for  organization  has  been  given  relatively  free 
reto.  we  have  made  such  great  progress  that 
even  we  ourselves  have  been  astontohed  by 
it.  In  the  case  of  our  relations  with  many 
small  nations  on  thto  side  of  the  earth,  not 
only  in  Latin  America  but  likewise  In  our 
dealings  with  little  Iceland,  with  the  Danes  to 
Greenland,  and  elsewhere,  we  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  be  fair  which,  I  am  sure,  must 
have  Impressed  all  of  the  small  nations  of  the 
earth.  We  have  seen  Great  Brltato,  the  na- 
tion to  which  most  of  us  look  as  our  mother- 
land, begin  the  long  and  difficult  task  of 
stralghtentog  out  her  imperial  relations  and 
recognizing  the  fact  that  many  of  her  for- 
mer dependencies  desire  to  be  Independent 
and  are  entitled  to  their  freedom.  Great 
Britain  to  withdrawing  from  Egypt.  She  has 
assured  Burma  that  she  may  be  free,  either 
withto  or  without  the  Empire.  She  has  of- 
fered relative  freedom  to  India,  and  the  di- 
vided races  of  that  great  and  unhappy  land 
are  even  now  strlvtog  to  work  out  the  govern- 
mental machinery  under  which  they  may 
practice  self-government.  Only  the  future 
win  disclose  how  important  a  part  to  the 
reachtog  of  these  difficult  decisions  by  Great 
Brltato  has  been  the  Brittoh  desire  to  retato 
the  friendship  and  sympathy  of  the  United 
States.  Many  difficulties  still  lie  ahead,  but 
the  point  to  that  we  have  made  real  progress, 
and  I  think  that  we  should  take  comfort  from 
that  fact,  and  work  on  with  redoubled  vlgcw 
to  solve  the  vexing  problems,  some  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all,  which  still  lie  ahead,  par- 
ticularly the  reachtog  of  full  imderstandiiig 
with  Russia. 

While  all  thto  progress  has  been  made,  we 
have  done  one  more  thing  which  marks  a 
complete  departure  from  our  path  following 
the  First  World  War,  to  that  we  have  not 
abandoned  our  leadership  In  military  experi- 
mentation but  have  gone  ahead  in  a  pains- 
taking way  to  conttoue  to  develop  the  weap- 
ons of  modem  war  so  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  may  see  that  we  do  not  totend  to  agato 
become  weak  or  defenseless.  The  experi- 
ments with  the  atom  bomb  at  Biktol,  the 
continued  work  with  jet-propelled  planes 
which  are  now  traveltog  at  almost  supersonic 
q>eed8,  our  continued  experimentation  with 
rockets  and  with  planes  and  missiles  which 
are  guided  by  remote  control,  the  aiuiounce- 
ment  of  our  work  In  developtog  the  means 
for  bacteriological  warfare — all  of  these  well- 
publicized  steps  have  Impressed  the  world 
with  the  fact  that  we  expect  to  remain  strong 
Uid  they  are  also  constant  remtoders  of  the 
fact  that  modern  warfare  and  any  war  of 
the  future  has  fc»-  the  human  race  such  ter- 
Nble  poww  of  destruction  that  all  peacefully 
Incltoed  men  must  do  their  utmost  to  build 
a  stable  framework  upon  which  war  will  b« 


avoided  aiid  world  peace  attained  and  pre- 
served. 

While  we  have  thus  been  moving  toward 
peace  to  our  International  activities,  more 
slowly  and  more  painfully  than  we  had  hoped 
but  nevertheless  surely  and  perseverlngly,  it 
has  become  increasingly  clear  that  there  are 
domestic  problems  which  require  prompt  so- 
lution if  we  are  to  preserve  our  own  strength 
and  self-respect  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  prestige  and  opportimity 
for  leadership  which  we  now  hold  in  the 
mtods  of  other  nations.  One  of  the  foremost 
of  these  domestic  problems  to  that  of  setting 
our  public  financial  affairs  to  order. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  in  the  im- 
mediate prewar  years  who  felt  that  deficit 
spending  was  necessary  for  us  to  overcome  the 
greatest  depression  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  nor  can  we  question  the  Judgment  of 
those  who  felt  that  we  must  draw  upon  our 
every  resource  to  order  to  wto  the  war,  re- 
gardless of  the  ftoandal  cost.  But  now,  In 
these  days  when  we  are  experiencing  the  best 
business  that  our  Nation  has  ever  enjoyed  and 
when  there  is  need  lor  every  useful  article 
that  we  can  manufacture  and  every  bit  of  food 
that  we  can  produce,  at  such  a  time  as 
thto  it  seen:is  to  me  to  be  an  Imperative  neces- 
sity that  we  promptly  balance  our  budget, 
live  withto  our  means,  and  begin  an  orderly 
retirement  of  our  huge  national  debt  which 
to  far  the  largest  per  capita  that  extots  in 
any  nation.  Our  failiire  to  take  thto  step 
would  not  only  destroy  the  confidence  of  our 
prudent  citizens  in  their  Government,  and 
most  citizens  are  Inherently  prudent,  but  It 
would  also  serve  to  destroy  the  belief  that  to 
prevalent  throughout  the  world  that  our  Na- 
tion to  the  strongest  financial  power  to  the 
world  and  has  the  abUlty  to  manage  Its  pub- 
lic business  In  such  a  way  as  to  conserve  and 
enhance  our  strength  rather  than  to  devour 
It.  Our  potentiality  for  leadership  to  the 
quest  for  permanent  peace  to  very  deftoitely 
at  stake  In  thto  matter. 

To  me  it  to  encouraging  to  note  that  so 
many  of  our  leaders  in  both  parties  are 
adding  their  voices  to  the  voice  of  your  dto- 
tinguished  senior  Senator  who  so  long  has 
been  calling  for  sounder  business  manage- 
ment in  our  Government  and  for  better 
handltog  of  our  fiscal  affairs.  The  convlc- 
'  tion  that  thto  problem  must  be  solved  is 
found  in  the  leaders  of  both  of  our  national 
poltlcal  parties.  President  Truman  had  al- 
ready gone  far  In  the  direction  of  pruntog  the 
budget  before  January  3,  when  the  new 
Congress  met.  Since  that  time  It  has  be- 
come tocreaslngly  apparent  not  only  that  a 
majority  of  both  parties  are  instottog  upon 
the  effecting  of  luge  economies  in  govern- 
ment, some  of  which  may  be  passed  on  to 
the  individual  taxpayers,  but  also  that  thto 
poUcy  follows  the  conviction  of  the  great 
body  of  our  citizens  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  States  to  general  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  thto  lesson  during  the  war 
years,  and  most  of  them  emerged  from  the 
war  to  the  strongest  financial  condition  of 
theh-  htotory.  In  view  of  the  number  and 
size  of  their  postwar  problems,  it  seems  rea- 
sonably certain  that  the  SUtes  will  Instot 
upon  prudent  and  economical  handling  of 
their  public  business.  The  Nation  to  Just 
now  having  Its  chance  to  take  this  same  step, 
and  I  think  It  to  reasonably  clear  that  It  will 
take  the  step  and  will  restore  the  former 
strength  and  prestige  to  our  national  itoan- 
clal  structure. 

As  a  second  domestic  problem  which  de- 
mands attention  I  mention  the  necessity  of 
rettirnlng  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments and  to  the  people  many  of  the  powers 
which  have  been  taken  away  from  them 
either  becatise  of  war  necessity  or  otherwise 
and  yhlch  can  better  be  admlntotered  by 
State  or  local  agenclea.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
fter  our  National  Government;  It  to  only  one 
of  our  hands  functioning  to  serve  us  In  those 
fields  where  a  NaUonal  GovCToment  can  best 
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Otrr  other  himd  represent*  Btste  »nd 
local  government,  serving  u»  In  the  fields 
where  local  government  can  beat  serve.  It 
has  been  axiomatic  In  our  Natioi  since  Its 
very  beginning,  and  I  hardly  thl:  ik  I  need 
to  make  this  point  In  the  Old  Dominion 
8Ute.  that  that  government  is  sotu  dest,  most 
econocnlcal.  most  serviceable,  and  nost  dem- 
ocratic which  la  kept  as  close  as  possible  to 

and  who 

of  govern - 

iras  in  the 

I  think  I 


tte  people  who  are  served  by  it 
fiaanoe  its  activities.    That  axiom 
ment  Is  }ust  as  sound  today  as  it 
days  of  the  founding  fathers.  an<j 


In  the  utterances  cf  mi  ay  of  our 
leaders  of  both  parties  and  In  t  le  present 
attitude  of  the  general  public  an  insistence 
that  we  return  to  sound  fundamentals  of 
democratic  government  and  to  th  >  preserva- 
tion of  SUtes'  righU. 

The   recent    rettim    a<    the    1  nployment 
Service  to  the  Btatm  Is  a  step  U  i  the  right 
direction.    The  fact  that  the  peo|  >le  of  IS  of 
the  States  have  seen  fit  to  send  tb  rtr  wartime 
governors   to   the   United   SUtea  Senate — a 
pbenomenon  which  has  not  been  equaled  In 
a  long,  long  time.  If  ever — ts  an  Indlcatlcm 
to  my  mind  that  the  general  pu  illc  expects 
a  reversal  of  the  trend  toward  t  irther  cen- 
trallaatlon  of  power   in  Waahln  :ton  which 
has  been  manifest  during  the  last  generation. 
The  wartime  goremors.  Indlvldna  !ly  and  col- 
lectively, on  many  occasions  wei  e  forced  to 
stand  up  for  the  rights  of  their  States  to 
function  as  soundly  run  units   of  Govern- 
ment.    There  are  other  tndlcatlo  as,  which  I 
could  mention  of  this  trend,  wb  ich  I  think 
Is  Important,  for  the  National  ( tovemment 
Is  going  to  have  a  terrlAc  burdei  of  its  own 
If  It  lives  up  to  its  obligations  o    leadership 
for  peace  amongst  the  other  nal  Ions  of  the 
eaitb  and  of  proper  handling  of  t  ic  problems 
of  government  which  are  truly  d  ttlonal  and 
which  are  increasing  as  science  c  reates  more 
and  more  activities  which  cot  i  icross  Stats 
llnea. 

There   Is   still   another  domes  :1c  problem 
which  I  think  calls  out  for  earl  r  attention, 
both  for  our  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  at 
maintaining  our  leadership  In  t  w  quest  for 
world  peace,  and  that  is  the  nee<  for  prompt 
and    effective    handling    of    thi     dlAcultles 
growing  out  of  Industrial  dls|>ut  bs  and  work 
stoppages,  particularly   m  oar    rltal   indus- 
tries.    I  do  not  think  that  an     InteUlgmt 
American   would   change.   If   b«    could,   oar 
established  doctrine  that  neltti  er  men  nor 
money  can  be  farced  to  work,  a  id  that  col- 
lective bargaining  shall  always  bi  emphaslaed 
as  the  first   and   preferred   me  hod   of   ap- 
proach.   Nor  do  I  think  any  Intel  Igent  Amer- 
Ic^l    wanta    to    abandon    the    progressive 
coarse  which  w«  began  In   LBS  3.  providing 
for  the  handling  at  Ubor  dlspi  tea  through 
pabllc  machinery  of  quasl-}ndlcl  si  character. 
It  would  be  imthlnkable  to  r  stum  to  the 
oM  cutthroat  days  when  labor  and  Indus- 
try fought  out  their  quarrels  "«ri  h  every  sort 
of   violence  while   the  puUlc    ooked  away 
and  hoped  for  the  best.    But  It  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  the  legi  1  machinery 
set  up  onder  Federal  law  to  1  landle  labor 
disputes   has    not    functioned    either   fairly 
or  effectively  and  that  our  labc  r  laws  most 
bs  so  revised  as  to  give  equall  r  fUr  treat- 
ment to  labor  and   lndusti7  a  ad  so  as  to 
always  keep  in  first  position  tt  e  aafegaard- 
Ing  of  the  Interests  of  the  ge  leral  public. 
Many  of  the  abases  which  hsi  e  come  Into 
being  tmder  the  too  often  one-i  Ided  adzotn- 
Istratlon  of  the  labor  laws  mua  c  be  brought 
to  an   end.    The   leaders   of  b  sth  political 
parties  recognise  the  pressing  e  eed  for  solv- 
ing this  problem  and  Its  solv  Lion  is  even 
now  being  laboriously  and  oo  osclentlously 
attempted   by   Congress   on   a   nonpartisan 
basts.  •■  tb«  insistent  effort  fir  new  labor 
legislation  cuts  squarely  serosa   party  lines. 
Surely  th*  public  bas,  wbenevt  r  the  cbancs 
glvsn.  iipifMSfil  Itsetf  In  favor  at  ur« 


gently  needed  amendments  of  the  present 
law.  It  Is  my  definite  conviction,  based  on 
what  I  see  and  hear  at  Washington  and  on 
my  belief  as  to  what  Is  the  attitude  of  the 
public  generally,  that  strong  and  effective 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  present  Cksngress. 
Such  action  In  this  domestic  field  Is  funda- 
mental, as  I  see  It.  to  oxir  retention  of  the 
confidence  of  ovir  own  people  and  the  re- 
spect  of  other  nations   of   the  earth. 

And  so,  on  this  date  almost  18  months  after 
VJ-day,  It  seems  rather  clear  that  wherever 
we  turn  we  see  clear  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
our  Nation  has  doggedly  set  about  the  doing 
of  Its  full  part  as  a  recognized  world  leader 
in  winning  a  permanent  peace  which  has  be- 
come decidedly  more  necessary  to  all  man- 
kind than  it  has  ever  been  before.    In  the 
field  of  international  relations  we  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  and  we  have  done  so 
throxjgh  a  bipartisan  effort  which  bids  fair 
to  continiJe  and  which  is  a  marked  departure 
from  oar  course  erf  action  following  World 
War  I.  or  at  any  other  time  in  our  Nation's 
history.     In  the  field  of  domeeitic  readjust- 
ment, in  safeguarding  and  strengthening  our 
Government  at  home  so  that  it  may  continue 
to  have  the  confiden .  loyalty  of  all  Americans 
and  the  high  respect  of  all  other  peoples  and 
nations  of   the  earth,  we  have  done   much 
and  we  are  even  now  in  the  course  of  other 
activities  which  bid  fair  to  be  completed  in 
the  near  futxire.    Most  thinking  Americans 
realise  that   we  have   embarked   upon   the 
greatest  effort  that  has  ever  been  made  by 
OUT  Nation  or,  for  that  matter,  by  mankind. 
And  yet  the  stakes  are  so  high  that  we  dare 
not  give  to  this  effort  anything  lese  than  our 
full  strength,  our  greatest  wisdom,  and  our 
continued  zealous  service.     It  is  my  hope  and 
prayer  that  this  greatest  of  all  free  people 
will  persevM'e  in  Its  present  effort  to  make 
this    single    objective — ^the    attainment    of 
world   peace — iU   big   and   contlnuhig   task 
throughout  the  long  years  of  patient,  hard 
work  which  must  lie  ahead.     We  know  that 
c^talnly  no  other  people  or  nation  have  it 
within  their  power  to  lead  snccessfully  to 
the  attainment  of  this  supreme  priae  toward 
which  the  hearts  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren all  over  the  world  have  been  turning 
for  countless  centuries. 

May  we  of  America,  by  our  dedicated  effort, 
bring  It  to  pass  that  our  own  Nation  with  its 
incomparable  citizenship  and  Its  unsurpassed 
material  resources  shall  bd  the  means 
through  which  the  blessings  of  permanent 
peace  may  be  attained  (or  all  mankind. 


Retirement   of   Ralph   K.   t)aTies 
PablkSerrkc 


From 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

or  cAuroama 
IN  THB  HOOSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  12, 1947 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion granted  by  the  House.  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  on  January  21, 
1M7,  in  reference  to  the  services  of  Hon. 
Ralph  K.  Etatvles  in  directing  operations 
at  the  OoTemment  as  to  the  production 
and  supply  of  petroleum  lor  mihtary 
purposes  during  the  war.    ! 

On  December  30.  1946,  the  Petroleum 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  of  the  House, 
of  which  the  members  were  Clarence  F. 


Lea,  chairman,  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Oren  Har- 
ris, John  B.  Sullivan.  Charles  A.  Wolver- 
ton,  Pehr  O.  Holmes,  Carl  Hinshaw,  and 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  filed  its  final  report 
recording  the  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  petroleum  Industry  in  the 
supply  ol  its  oil  and  oil  products  for 
military  and  civilian  purposes  during  the 
war.  The  facts  therein  recited  give  a 
remarkable  story  of  accomplishment. 

So  many  industries  made  such  notable 
contributions  to  the  success  of  the  war 
effort  that  I  am  loathe  to  give  any  one  of 
them  the  highest  honor  of  all.  I  believe, 
however,  that  no  industry  made  a  more 
essential  or  successful  contribution  to 
winning  the  war  and  the  saving  of  human 
lives  than  the  petroleum  industry. 

Hon.  Ralph  K.  Davies,  Deputy  Petro- 
leum Administrator  for  the  Petroleum 
Administration  for  War,  performed  a  de- 
voted service  of  marked  ability  in  organi- 
zation, leadership,  and  securing  coopera- 
tion of  the  Industry  and  the  Government 
in  this  gigantic  effort. 

During  the  war  the  Allied  and  neutral 
nations,  outside  of  Russia,  produced 
7,500.000,000  barrels  of  oil.  Over  75  per- 
cent of  this  came  from  American  sources. 
It  may  help  us  to  visualize  the  extent  of 
this  accomplishment  if  we  realize  that  to 
transport  this  vast  volume  of  the  total 
production  at  one  time  would  require  20 
trains  of  tank  cars,  each  completely  en- 
circling the  globe. 

Mr.  Davies,  who  has  now  retired  from 
public  service,  in  his  work  of  organizing 
and  directing  this  vast  effort,  gave  an 
ability  and  patriotic  devotion  which  has 
merited  the  tribute  paid  him  in  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  on  the  21st  of  January,  and 
which  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  Ralph  K.  Davies,  as  the  first  Direc- 
tor of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  has 
now  successfully  completed  the  initial  organ- 
ization of  that  Division,  and  through  the 
creation  of  a  National  Petroleum  CouncU 
biased  a  new  peacetime  trail  for  governmen- 
tal and  Industrial  cooperation  in  the  public 
Interest:  and 

Whereas  despite  having  every  right  and 
personal  reason  to  leave  the  public  service 
after  more  than  four  grueling  years  directing 
all  of  the  major  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  petroleum  industry 
throughout  the  Second  World  War,  Ralph  K. 
Davies  remained  at  his  post  during  the  diffi- 
cult first  year  of  peace  both  to  fulfill  com- 
pletely his  promises  to  the  petroleum  indus- 
try to  end  wartime  controls  when  hostilities 
were  ended  and  to  launch  what  is  confidently 
expected  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of  Government-industry  cooperation  for  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation,  its  people 
and  all  branches  and  segments  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry;  and 

Whereas  now  that  his  great  tasks  have  been 
completed,  Ralph  K.  Davies  has  announced 
his  return  to  private  life:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it  iinanimously 

Besoloed  by  the  Nationml  Petroleum  Covn- 
cil  in  meeting  asseml^ed  in  the  cify  of 
Washington  on  this  21st  day  of  January  1947, 
That  this  council  hereby  records  its  very 
great  appreciation  for  the  public  service  ren- 
dered by  Ralph  K.  Davies  to  the  Nation  and 
the  entire  petroleum  indiistry  in  organizing 
and  creating  a  partnoahip  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  petroleum  Indtistry;  and  be 
U  further  unanimously 
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Resolved,  That  this  council  express  to 
Ralph  K.  Davies  its  unstinted  confidence  In 
his  integrity,  intelligence,  leadership  and 
never-failing  devotion  to  duty. 


Nomination  of  David  E.  Lilientkal 


Nomination  of  David  E.  Lilientkal 


Nomination  of  David  E.  Lilientiial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or   SI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  14.  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial from  today's  New  York  Times,  en- 
titled "Mr.  Lilienthal's  Training." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

m.   ULISNTHAL'S  TRAINING 

When  President  Trvmian  was  trying  to  find 
a  competent  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  he  turned  to 
Chairman  David  E.  Lllienthal,  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  His  reasoning  was 
sound.  TVA  was  the  biggest  civilian  peace- 
time entsrprlse  the  Federal  Government  had 
ever  undertaken.  It  was  a  training  ground 
for  a  bigger  enterprise.  What  do  we  want  of 
the  AEC?  We  want  It  to  be  nonpoUtlcal. 
Under  Chairman  Lllienthal  (as  under  Chair- 
man Arthur  E.  Morgan  and  Chairman  Har- 
court  A.  Morgan)  it  has  been  absolutely  non- 
political.  We  think  the  case  Is  proved  that 
this  Is  why  Senator  McKellas  does  not  like 
Mr.  Lllienthal.    No  politics,  no  patronage. 

We  want  AEC  to  be  efficient.  Under  Mr. 
Lllienthal  TVA  has  mastered  the  Tennessee 
River  with  dams,  built  transmission  lines, 
acquired  700,000  customers,  made  contracts 
with  138  municipal  and  cooperative  systems. 
Increased  the  average  residential  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  Its  area  to  50  percent  above  the 
national  average.    TVA  is  a  success. 

We  want  AEC  to  control  the  dangerous  uses 
of  the  split  atom.  We  do  not  want  it  to  set 
up  a  great  centralized  power.  We  do  not 
want  It  to  stifle  business  enterprise.  Under 
Chairman  Lllienthal.  TVA  has  stuck  to  the 
policy  of  decentralization.  No  law,  except 
the  law  of  falling  water  and  the  laws  of  elec- 
tricity, chemistry,  and  physics,  has  been  Im- 
posed upon  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Local 
Initiative  and  local  enterprise  have  been  en- 
couraged, not  stifled.  Great  businesses  have 
entered  the  valley  since  TVA  came  In,  or  have 
grown  from  smaller  businesses.  Hundreds  of 
little  enterprises  have  started  and  flourished. 

We  want  national  security.  TVA  has  given 
that,  too.  IXirlng  the  war  TVA  power  fed 
into  an  interconnected  system  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  fed  the 
aluminum  mills,  the  chemical  factories,  the 
airplane  factories  in  the  valley  Itself.  It  fed 
the  Oak  Ridge  atom  plants  from  the  genera- 
tors of  dams  constructed  in  world-beating 
time.  This  was  one  kind  of  security.  And 
no  secrets — especially  no  secrets  about  the 
great  atom  fission  plants — leaked  out.  This 
was  another  kind  of  security. 

Mr.  Lllienthal  would  not  say  that  he  alone, 
or  chiefly,  was  responsible  for  TVA's  modera- 
tion, good  sense,  efficiency,  democratic  poli- 
cies, patriotism.  But  he  would  have  had  to 
bear  the  blame  If  these  qualities  had  been 
violated.  If  politics  is  not  the  determining 
factor  in  the  decision  now  facing  the  Senate. 
he  will  be  confirmed,  and  so  will  his  four 
associates  and  their  general  manager,  CarroU 
Wilson. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OBSOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  14,  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'The  Attack  on  Lllienthal,'"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  ATTACK  ON  LILIENTHAL 

Senator  WHsmar,  of  Nebraska,  who  has  be- 
come majority  whip  in  the  upper  branch 
of  Congress  by  virtue  of  his  party's  victory 
in  the  last  election,  has  announced  that 
he  will  vote  against  confirming  the  Presi- 
dent's appointment  of  David  E.  Lllienthal 
as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. "Friends  of  Senator  Taft  "  are  quoted 
as  sasring  that  he  will  do  the  same.  Senator 
Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  out  In  opposi- 
tion. And  there  is  now  speculation  in  Wash- 
ington as  to  whether  a  major  controversy 
may  not  develop  over  the  ratification  of  an 
appointment  which  seemed  only  a  few  days 
ago  to  command  all  but  unanimous  approval. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  sudden  change? 
Senator  Whzsst's  argument  is  that  this 
vastly  important  position  in  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  go  to  any  man  about  whom 
"a  shadow  of  doubt"  can  be  raised.  But  it 
is  clear  enough  that  this  nomination  wovild 
have  been  sent  from  the  committee  to  the 
Senate  long  ago  except  for  the  opposition 
from  the  unyieldingly  bitter  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  Kenneth  McKellah,  who 
has  fought  Lllienthal  for  years  over  the 
question  of  political  patronage  at  TVA. 

The  character,  the  loyalty,  and  the  special 
ability  of  this  particular  nominee  to  handle 
this  particular  job  have  been  endorsed  by 
trusted  leaders  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
both  the  man  and  the  nature  of  the  job. 
They  have  been  endorsed  by  Dr.  Vannevsu* 
Bush,  wartime  director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
entific Research  and  Development,  which 
initiated  the  whole  project  of  the  search  for 
the  key  to  atomic  energy.  They  were  en- 
dorsed yesterday,  and  warmly  endorsed,  by 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  who  also  knows 
something  of  the  project  and  the  problem. 
The  charge  that  TVA  employed  many  Com- 
munists while  Mr.  Lllienthal  was  in  control 
of  its  activities  has  been  exploded  on  the  evi- 
dence of  former  Representative  Joe  Starnes, 
of  Alabama,  who  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  Congress  which  Investigated 
this  very  charge  under  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
Mr.  Dies  and  found  It  false.  There  remains 
the  accvisation  that  TVA  is  a  Government 
monopoly  and  that  Mr.  Lllienthal  served  as  its 
director.  This  much  Is  true.  But  the  work 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  also  to 
be  a  Government  monopoly,  and  a  very  tight 
one,  and  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  Lllienthal  at 
TVA  speaks  for  itself  In  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment of  that  mammoth   organization. 

It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
the  battle  over  Mr.  LlUentbal's  appointment 
was  as  good  as  ended  last  week  until  some 
Republicans  thought  they  saw  in  the  slow- 
motion  tactics  of  Mr.  McKellar  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  political  capital  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  administration. 

If  that  is  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  situation, 
It  should  be  coupled  with  a  fair  warning  that 
In  that  way  Ilea  danger  for  a  party  newly 
come  to  power  on  Capitol  HllL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 


or  vntMONT 


y 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  StATtS 
Friday.  February  14,  1947 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbowd  an  article  appearing  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post  which  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  David  E.  Lllienthal. 
It  is  entitled  "Grudge  Fight,"  and  is  writ- 
ten by  Marquis  Childs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 

WaSHINCTON  CALLOra 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 
oaxnMX  noHT 
While  the  question  of  the  confirmation  of 
David  Lllienthal  is  important  as  an  issue  of 
Immediate  policy,  it  is  even  more  important 
as  a  symbol.  So  much  of  the  confusion  and 
conflict  of  our  time  adheres  around  it.  It  cuts 
so  many  ways. 

On  the  political  side,  it  puts  an  important 
segment  of  the  Republican  leadership  in  the 
strange  position  of  following  the  lead  of  vin- 
dictive Senator  KEirifiTH  McKoxar.  Senator 
KzNNTTH  Whzrrt  wotild  have  It  otherwise, 
but  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

It  was  McKellar's  grudge  fight,  abetted  by 
the  Hearst-McCormick-Patterson  press,  that 
set  this  policy.  The  Republicans  who  follow 
along  are  merely  saying,  "Me.  too." 

Except  In  a  glancing  way,  the  core  of  thU 
controversy  has  not  really  been  touched  on. 
Behind  the  noisy  clamor  over  communism  Is  a 
struggle  to  get  all  power  production  back  Into 
private  control.  Not  Lllienthal.  but  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  is  the  real  target 
of  this  attack. 

Back  of  that  Is  an  even  more  significant 
triangle  of  conflict.  Private  control  over 
atomic  power  is  the  objective  of  a  little 
group  who.  If  the  whole  ston-  could  be  bared, 
would  be  seen  to  be  Inspiring  the  fight 
against  LUlenthal.  That  helps  to  explain  the 
othervrlse  Inexplicable  anger  with  which  cer- 
tain  Senators  turned  on  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  when  he  went  before 
the  Atomic  Energy  Committee. 

Their  anger  was  directed  at  Acheson  for 
releasing  the  Acheson -Lllienthal  report, 
which  recommended  putting  control  of 
atomic  energy  under  an  International  au- 
thority. The  group  that  helped  to  draft  that 
report  Included  distinguished  scientists  and 
businessmen  who  worked  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Lllienthal. 

They  concluded.  In  effect,  that  this  power 
was  so  overwhelming  it  could  not  be  left  to 
the  exploitation  of  private  Interests.  Private 
competition  would  Inevitably  mean  private 
monopoly.  And  a  monopoly  of  that  kind 
would  finally  be  a  dictatorship. 

Under  the  plan  they  proposed,  atomic 
power  would  be  available  to  private  business 
just  as  TVA  power  is  available  at  a  low  cost  to 
private  business  throughout  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  It  was  TVA  power  which  made  pos- 
sible the  expansion  of  the  private  aluminum 
Industry  and  the  production  of  more  air- 
planes by  private  firms  than  the  world  had 
ever  dreamed  possible. 

TVA  Is  grounded  in  a  natural  resource.  In 
the  rivers  tha^  run  to  the  sea.  In  the  same 
way,  atomic  power  derives  from  the  very 
stuff  of  life  and  from  the  complex  knowledge 
and  skills  of  thousands  of  men  and  women. 
Incidentally,  the  atomic  power  project  that  ts 
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a  going  concern  today  coat  $3,000 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

It   would   be    interesting   to   be 
IdentUy  tboae  wbo  are  exploiting 
on  LUienthal.     Ttoey,  of  course, 
creetly  In  the  background.     They 
to  employ  the  technique  of  the 
the  Irrelevancy     For  example,  the 
trlTial  complaints  that  came  yearn 
A.  B.  Morgan,  a  former  member  of 
Board.    These  complaints  were  shoi^n 
been  without  any  subatance  w" 
Morgan  Is  brotight  back  before  the 
clonal  committee,  and  the  old 
rtralrtea  are  aired  once  again. 
One  thing  this  controTersy 
to  the  way  in  which  communism 
to  dlatract  and  divert  us.     It  can 
dectelona  that  should  be  made  on 
of  what  Is  best  for  us  as  a 
reality  of  communism  to  one 
leamecl— or  should  have  learned 
espionage  caae  In  Canada,  where 
was   handled  with   dispatch   and 
But  the  hysteria  provoked  by  tti 
something  quite  different.     Hystc.-^ 
rupt  our  decisions  so  that  we  act 
not  in  reason. 

The  probability  to  that  LUienthal 
confirmed.     If  he  faito  of 
the  poaalbllity  of  finding  other 
would  be  willing  to  submit  to 
Indian  torture  to  slight. 

That     raises     still     another 
shadow  of  stalemate  between  a 
Ooogress  and  a  Democratic  Chief 
haa  already  fallen  across  thto  cr 
If  the  next  18  months  are  to  be 
to  futile  wrangling,  then  our 
prestlre  before  the  world  will  raplf  ly 

At  times  you  have  a  little  of 
that  It  was  at  thto  point  in  the 
you  came  in.    Ptrhapa  the  fUm  of 
ties  is  tu  be  run  off  again,  but 
faster,  thto  Ume. 
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HON.  IRVING  M.  IVfeS 

or  NEW  TOHK 

Of  THX  SSNATB  OP  TRl  UNIT]  D  8TATB 
Friday.  February  14.  ti  47 

Mr.  rVES.    Mr.  President,  r  fcently  In 
Rochester.  N.  T..  Mr.  Eric  Jol  nston  de- 
livered an  address  which  is  irost  perti- 
nent  in   its   bearing   on   International 
economic  affair*  and  In  Its  •  nalysis  of 
and  in  the  way  It  treats  th(s  field  of 
economic  relations.    It  is  so 
that  I  think  It  should  become 
otir  Rscoao.  and  I  therefore  f  sk  unani 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  t  le  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tjie  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 


ut 


One  of  the  biff  queetlon  marki 
world  today  to  thto: 

'■What    to    America's    torelgs 
poUeyt- 

If  that  question  sounds  dull 
you  the  subject  to  far  from  dul 
It's  vital,  and  it's  hers  before  us 

Within  the  next  few  months  a 
our  answer.    America  and  If  U^ng 
merclal   natlona  will  gather  at 
April  to  try  to  work  out  a  muftolly 
ftclal  program  for  world  trade 
es|>analon.    Thto   will   be   the 
postwar  trade  conference 

ThiB  meeting  lacks  the  gl 
fare,  the  publie  latereat  of  thi 
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c|)0.000  ot      In  San  Trancteco  where  the  United  Nations 
was  bom. 
able   to  Tet  thto  meeting  will  have  a  vital  effect 

attack      upon  the  course  "bf  our  postwar  economic 
1  eep  dto-      life.     And  It  means  more   than  that — it  to 
how      tightly  bound  in  with  the  whole  scheme  to 
and      insure  a  peaceful  world. 
Irrelevant.  We  are  the  host  at  the  Geneva  Conference 

ago  from      and  the  world  to  looking  to  ua  for  construc- 
the  TVA      tive  economic  leadership.    We  have  dectolons 
to  have       to   make — vital   dectolons  that   affect   every 
Yet       American.     Are   we   going   to   continue   our 
reciprocal-trade  policy?  Are  we  going  to  make 
new   concessions   to   countries   which   make 
new  concessions  to  tis?     Are  we  really  pre- 
pared to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  pro- 
mote freer  international  trade? 

The  questions  which  I  raise  are  the  ques- 
tions which  were  put  to  me  when  I  was 
recently  in  England. 

My  British  friends  knew  I  was  a  Repub- 
lican and  they  wanted  to  know  what  Repub- 
lican policies  were  going  to  be. 

Tou  must  remember,  gentlemen,  that  in 
the  last  14  years  England  hasn't  seen  very 
many  American  Republicans.  I  suspect  It 
will  see  a  few  more  from  now  on. 

Otir  friends  over  there  have  long  memories. 
They  wondered  whether  the  Republicans 
would  plant  a  thick  hedge  of  new,  high 
tariffs  around  America;  whether  the  history 
of  a  quarter  century  ago  would  repeat  itself. 
They  reached  down  in  Davy  Jones"  locker 
and  dredged  up  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  and 
the  Pordney-McCumber  Act.  They  asked 
whether  thoee  old  Republican -authored 
tariff  laws  were  really  dead  or  Just  In  cold 
storage. 

I  couldn't  answer  those  questions  then. 
I  can't  answei  them  now.  I  can't  spevJc  for 
the  leadership  of  the  new  Congress.  As  a 
Republican.  I  know  what  I  would  like  to 
see.  Aa  a  businessman  I  know  what  I 
would  do.  I'd  like  to  see  our  reciprocal -trade 
program  continue. 

Por  the  continuation  of  an  American  re- 
ciprocal-trade program  will  determine 
whether  we  shall  have  world  economic  co- 
operation or  economic  chaos.  It  will  de- 
termine whether  we  shall  have  International 
Uade  expansion  or  International  trade  stag- 
nation. 

But  the  United  SUtes  alone  cimnot  saaure 
the  success  of  the  Oeneva  Conference.  If 
the  Brlttoh  are  wcvrled  about  our  foreign 
economic  policy,  so  are  we  worried  about 
Britain's  economic  policy.  And  that  goes  for 
the  rest  of  Europe,  too.  The  moat  disturb- 
ing sign  on  the  International  horizon  today 
to  the  tendency  in  many  countries  to  go  back 
to  the  self-defeating  doctrine  of  economic 
nationalism. 

There  to  a  lar^  and  alarming  aentlment  In 
England  against  Britain's  Uadltlonal  policy 
of  freer  trade.  Thto  takea  two  forms:  one 
to  a  move  for  higher  ctirbs  o^  Imports  and 
the  other  Is  a  move  to  tighten  the  system  of 
trading  preferencea  within  the  Implre. 

If  thto  trend  grows  It  will  dim  the  chances 
for  success  at  Oeneva,  and  it  will  enormously 
weaken  the  position  of  those  in  America  who 
advocate  freer  trade  as  the  keystone  of  world 
recovery  and  world  peace. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  put  a  frank 
question  to  the  Brlttoh,  In  the  same  spirit 
as  they  asked  questions  of  me: 
before  the  Is  Britain  prepared  to  Join  with  other  na- 

tions In  lowering  the  maaalve  dam  of  bar- 
economic      rtert.  quotaa.  and  reatrictlona  that  Impedea 

the  natural  flow  of  commerce?  j 

me  aaature  Thto  to  not  an  academic  qtlMtlon.    It  to 

.     Its  real,       pertinent  and  rcsl.    Britain  today  has  some 

now.  pretty  sUff  barrUrs  against  foreign  products. 

must  give       Becaitoe  of  my  aaaoclation  with  tha  motion- 

com-      picture  industry.  I  am   naturally   familiar 

Oeneva  in      with  the  restrictions  which  Britain  Impoeea 

bene-      on  American  fUma.    We,  in  America,  have 

revival  and      none  againat  Brlttoh  or  other  foreign  Alms. 

<  rorid  a  first         Tet.  on  the  eve  of  the  Oenem  Oonferenoe. 

what  to  occurring  In  Britain  witb  respect  to 

the  fan-       fllm  reatrictions?    There  to  great,  and  fre- 

conference      quently  unfair  and  abtisive,  agiution  to  im- 
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pose  even  greater  restrictions  on  the  showing 
of  American  pictures. 

I  must  remind  our  friends  abroad  that 
they  can't  expect  America  to  make  all  the 
concessions. 

America  alone  can't  give  the  world  freer 
and  expanded  trade. 

But  let  tis  not  use  the  statements  of  some 
of  our  British  friends  as  an  alibi  for  the 
revival  of  economic  isolationtom  la  thto 
country.    And  that  goes  for  all  of  tis. 

Two  years  ago  at  San  Francisco,  the  com- 
munity of  nations  laid  the  fotindatlrais  for 
political  cooperation.  Under  the  horrible 
urgency  of  war,  it  was  universally  ri  cognized 
that  unless  this  step  was  taken  civilization 
could  not  survive. 

In  a  reversal  of  Its  traditional  policy,  the 
United  States  Joined  with  all  its  heart  and 
soul  in  the  construction  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  worked  hard  to  create  the  United  Na- 
tions. We've  worked  even  harder  since  to 
make  the  Idea  work — and  we're  making 
progress. 

We  know  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  share  world-wide  political  responsibility. 
We  are  making  a  contribution  to  peace. 

Our  foreign  political  policy  to  bipartisan 
and  nonF>artlsan.  The  elephant  and  don- 
key, hitched  side  by  aide,  are  pulling  to- 
gether. 

We  have  discovered  that  we  get  along  beat 
In  the  world  when  we  deal  with  foreign 
political  affairs  as  a  united  people  and  on 
a  permanent  basto  instecul  of  shifting  our 
course  with  each  change  in  i>olltlcal  power 
here  at  home. 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  play 
p<Mltlc9  with  International  peace. 

When  our  representatives  talk  In  the 
United  Nations,  they  know  and  everyone  else 
knows  they  have  the  American  people  behind 
them.  At  home,  thoee  same  spokesmen  are 
Democrats  or  Republicans.  In  the  halto  of 
the  United  Nations  they  are  Just  Americana 
Interested  In  peace. 
So  we  have  faith  In  the  United  Nations. 
But,  gentlemen,  let  me  give  you  thla  warn- 
ing: 

The  temple  of  the  XTnlted  Nations  will  be 
a  hollow  structure  In  a  world  of  want,  hun- 
ger, and  misery. 

Oeneva  may,  therefore,  be  aa  Important 
as  San  Pranctsco.  Tou  can't  have  political 
cooperation  without  economic  cooperation. 
Without  one,  the  other  will  collapee.  The 
moat  compelling  conditio^!  for  peace  to  the 
revival  of  normal  trade.  The  beet  environ- 
ment for  peace  to  a  prosperous  world. 

What,  then,  can  the  Oeneva  meeting  ac- 
complish to  turn  us  away  from  a  world 
of  economic  stagnation  and  chaos?  In  the 
first  place.  It  can  do  In  the  economic  order 
what  San  Pranclsco  did  in  the  political  or- 
der. It  can  contribute  to  world  economic 
cooperation  by  practical.  Joint  agreements  to 
reduce  trade  barriers.  With  thla  decisive 
step  It  can  start  the  work  of  trade  recon- 
struction. It  can  halt  at  once  the  disturbing 
trend  back  toward  economic  nationalism  and 
Isolation. 

It  can  establtoh  rules  and  conditions  under 
which  goods  and  commodities  may  start 
flowing  in  the  normal  channels  of  commerce 
between  nations.  It  can  revive  the  princi- 
ple that  commerce  between  countries  should 
serve  the  economic  needs  of  the  countries 
Involved  and  not  be  employed  aa  a  weapon 
for  political  purpoaes. 

In  pinning  our  hopea  on  the  Geneva  meet- 
ing, we  muat  not  expect  too  much.  We 
miwt  not  anticipate  that  it  will  bring  about 
immediate  world  proaperlty  any  more  than 
the  United  Nations  can  aaaure  the  Immediate 
uaherlng  In  of  permanent  world  peace. 
Oeneva  almply  aotrka  the  turning  point 
which  will  determine  the  future  course  of 
world  trading  policy.  It  will  determine 
whether  we  go  forward  or  backward. 

We  mu»t  not  aaaume  that  reciprocal-trade 
pacta    constitute    the    panacea    so   tag*''? 
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sought  by  mankind  They  are  nothing  ot 
the  sort.  They  almply  repreaent  a  woclcaWe 
formula  for  helping  to  solve  a  very  vexing 
problem.  They  Involve  the  kind  of  give  and 
take  on  all  sides  without  which  any  kind  of 
International  understanding  to  impoaaible. 

Now  we  come  to  another  question.  From 
the  standfxiint  of  our  own  self-interest,  thto 
to  the  most  important  question  of  all.  What 
good  are  reciprocal -trade  pacts  to  the  United 
States?  I  shall  try  to  answer  thto  as  simply 
and  as  honestly  as  I  can. 

During  the  recent  global  war.  we  built  up 
In  thto  country  the  greatest  production  plant 
the  wtvld  has  ever  known.  Thto  plant  can 
produce  at  least  half  as  much  again  as  we 
ever  produced  before. 

Now  we  face  a  supreme  task.  We  have 
created  thto  gigantic  mass-production  ma- 
chine, but  mass  production  needs  mass  mar- 
kets, both  at  home  and  abroad.  That  to  true 
of  us.  It  to  true  of  every  other  indusUlal 
nation. 

What  I  am  saying  to  that  Amolcan  {Nroe- 
perity  depends  In  large  meastire  on  a  high 
level  of  world  prosperity.  The  reverse  to  also 
true.  Britain  and  other  commercial  nations 
need  a  prosperous  America  as  a  market  for 
their  goods.  Each  nation  has  a  stake  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  other.  That  prosperity  Is 
dependent  on  an  expanding  trade.  Since 
the  Middle  Age.,  trade  among  the  nations 
has  been  the  expansionary  force  In  the  econ- 
omy of  each. 

That  force  has  been  dynamic.  That  force 
has  made  Jobe  and  built  cities.  That  force 
has  made  whole  industries.  It  has  lifted  liv- 
ing standards.  It  has  brought  luxuries  to 
doors  where  only  poverty  camped  before. 
Through  the  ages,  the  story  remains  the 
same.  The  merchants  and  the  j>eople  of  the 
China  seas  ano  the  merchants  and  peoples 
of  Europe  had  their  first  taste  of  real  pros- 
perity through  Interchange  of  goods  and 
aervlcea.  Htotory  teema  with  the  struggle  of 
man  to  reach  the  Indies.  Trade.  Indeed, 
built  more  than  Industries  and  cities.  The 
pursuit  of  trade  found  continents— and  built 
nations. 

That  to  the  history  of  trade.  The  future  to 
vastly  more  Important  and  promtolng. 

A  nation  today  which  attempts  to  live  by 
Itself  economically  Is  the  modern  version  of 
the  hermit  In  the  cave.  He  sought  the  cave 
to  escape  from  it  all;  perhaps  he  sought  it 
through  some  mlagulded  sense  in  self- 
reliance.  But  hto  life  In  the  cave  was  neither 
comfortable  nor  complete.  He  had  Inde- 
pendence, perhaps,  but  he  was  dependent  on 
scanty  rations;  he  had  a  high  degree  of  In- 
dividualism, but  a  low  standard  of  living. 

The  simple  moral  to  Just  this:  Belf-sufll- 
clency  today  Inevitably  leads  to  lower  living 
standards. 

It  to  Jttot  as  Important  to  tell  what  re- 
ciprocal-trade pacts  are  not  as  it  to  to  tell 
what  they  are.  This  whole  business  of 
America's  foreign- trade  policy  to  so  beclouded 
by  confusion  and  dtotortlon  that  It  could 
easily  founder  on  the  rocks  of  public  mto- 
understanding. 

These  pscta  are  aeealled  by  critics  on  the 
right  and  critics  on  the  left  for  totally  dif- 
ferent reaaona. 

The  fear  haa  been  expreaaed.  and  I  think 
honestly  so.  by  a  great  many  people  that  the 
purpose  of  these  agreements  is  to  tear  away 
the  last  vestige  of  America's  tariff  structure. 
The  charge  to  made  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  Oeneva  meeting  to  to  force  free  trade 
upon  the  nations  of  the  world,  especially 
upon  America. 

That  charge  to  based  on  unreality  and  it 
has  absolutely  no  basis  in  fact.  Such  a 
course  would  be  unthinkable.  It  would  be 
as  absurd  to  tear  down  our  whole  tariff 
structure  to  promote  world  trade  as  It  would 
be  to  acuttle  the  Army  and  Navy  to  promote 
world  peace.  No  reaponsitile  person  has  any 
such  Insane  goal  in  mind. 

The  sols  purpose  of  the  Geneva  meeting  Is 
to  work  out  a  atnsibls  policy  tbat  will  pro* 
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mote  greatn  exchange  of  gooda  and  aervleea 
without  Injuring  the  internal  economy  at 
thto  or  any  other  nation. 

There  to  another  charge,  pfesBBd  with  equal 
vehemence.  lu  baato  to  lees  honest.  Thto  Is 
the  stale  old  tale  about  dollar  diplomacy — 
now  transformed  Into  the  high-sounding 
epithet  of  American  Imperialism.  This  to  the 
charge  that  the  United  States  to  forcing  lU 
trade  and  its  dollars  upon  bankrupt  nations 
in  order  to  conuol  their  political  destinies. 

I  have  no  patience  with  that  charge  and  I 
have  no  hesitancy  In  calling  It  what  It  to. 
It  to  a  lie.  It  to  an  unworthy  accusation 
bro««ht  against  thto  ootmtry  for  unworthy 
motives. 

I  h(^>e  that  you  In  thto  audience  and  all 
other  Americans  will  not  be  timid  in  meet- 
ing this  baseless  accusation.  America  has  no 
apology  to  offer  for  its  efforts  in  world  re- 
construction. Not  In  the  spirit  of  boasting. 
but  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  we  are  Justified  in 
telling  the  facts.    Sui^iose  we  review  them. 

Thto  Nation  sotight  no  territorial  gains 
from  the  recent  war.  It  has  not  sought  repa- 
rations from  prostrate  enemies.  In  a  sense. 
It  is  paying  reparations  by  helping  the  finan- 
cial rehabilitation  of  the  German  and  the 
Japanese  peoples.  It  has  made  a  loan  to  a 
former  enemy  country — Italy.  It  contributed 
heavily  to  the  support  of  UNRRA.  It  has 
played  a  fair  and  decent  part  In  every  organ- 
ized effort  of  the  nations  to  stimulate  poet- 
war  reconstruction. 

I  know  of  no  other  Instance  In  history 
where  a  nation  has  contributed  so  hand- 
somely and  so  unselfishly  to  world  recovery 
after  a  great  war. 

That  is  not  a  record  of  American  imperial - 
torn — that  is  a  record  of  humanity  of  which 
every  American  may  be  proud. 

Those  who  advance  the  charge  of  Ameri- 
can imperial  tom  know  Its  falsity  Just  as  well 
as  you  and  I  know  it.  But  they  have  a  pur- 
poee  in  making  It.  If  they  can  choke  off  these 
eflorta  at  International  trade  revival,  they 
can  laolate  capitalism  In  America.  And  the 
Isolation  of  capitalism  In  America  happens 
to  be  their  goal  at  this  moment.  They  fear 
that  a  revived  Europe  may  turn  Its  face  away 
from  statlsm  to  assume  Its  rightful  place  in 
the  community  ot  free  nations. 

As  a  Republican.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
thto  Issue  of  reciprocal  trade  provides  the 
supreme  issue  for  my  party.  There  may  be 
more  spectacular  Issues  before  thto  preeent 
Congress,  but  there  will  br  nane  more  Im- 
portant. 

I  believe  that  a  return  at  thto  time  to  the 
outmoded  high  protective  tariff  policy  would 
be  disastrous  for  the  country.  I  believe  that 
such  a  policy,  adopted  now.  would  repay  a 
whirlwind  of  economic  disasters  a  few  years 
from  now.  The  theory  of  economic  laolatlon 
to  simply  unthinkable  for  the  greatest 
creditor  nation  In  the  world. 

The  Republican  Party  to  rightly  looked 
upon  aa  the  conservative  party  of  the  coun- 
try. It  to  a  striking  fact  that  It  was  given 
the  reins  of  power  at  a  time  when  almost  the 
entire  world  was  marching  steadily  toward 
the  left. 

There  to  no  need  of  disguising  the  fact — 
the  left-wingers  are  In  power  In  Europe  be- 
cause the  conservatives  fell  down  on  the  Job. 
These  conservative  groups  failed  to  move 
with  the  times,  they  lost  touch  with  the 
people,  they  insisted  on  conserving  every- 
thing in  the  old  order,  whether  good  or  bad. 
They  bungled  a  large  part  of  Europe  Into 
eoclalism  or  something  worse.  The  price 
paid  for  their  stubbomneaa  to  almost  beyond 
comprehension.  They  lost,  not  a  battle,  but 
a  continent. 

But  conaervattom  In  America  draws  its 
strength  from  a  system  of  capitalism  which 
benefits  all  the  people.  We  want  to  keep 
that  system  and  make  It  even  more  respon- 
sive to  the  popular  need.  We  want  to  keep 
it  as  other  peopleti  may  wtoh  to  emulate  It. 
As  the  majority  party  of  the  country,  the 
Kepubiicsn  Fartyl  rolt  Mw  ebaagcs  from 


one  ot  oi^KMltlon  to  one  of  leadeiehlp.  Ba 
evldenee  of  this  new  toadeiehlp,  I  hope  tiM 
Baptttdleaa  Party  will  emlvMe  a  reelproeal- 
trade  program.  It  staooM  not  be  a  grudging, 
half-hearted  aooeptaace.  It  should  be  a  MU 
and  hearty  aooeptaace  cC  a  program  whleU 
affords  the  best  chance  for  a  flourishing  for- 
eign trade. 

We  have  now  eome  to  the  criUoal  sttge  of 
postwar  readjoataent. 

In  America,  we  are  determined  upon  peace. 
And  we  know  that  we  cannot  maintain  here 
an  oasto  of  proqterlty  with  the  rest  ot  the 
world  in  a  desert  of  despair. 

That  glvee  us  a  trtg  stake  In  the  Geneva 
coatatnoe.  It  to  not  a  partisan  stake.  It 
to  an  all-Amerlean  atake. 

That's  why  we  need  a  united  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  Just  as  we  have  a  united  for- 
eign political  policy.  Our  American  delega- 
tion at  Oeneva  will  epeak  with  greater  force 
and  authcMlty  If  It  has  the  Joint  l>adcing 
of  both  parties.  It  must  speak  with  the 
clear,  dectolve  voice  of  all  the  people.  It 
must  epeak  the  voice  of  America. 


Tribate  to  Hob.  Ralpk  L  FlaB^crs,  af 
VenMBt,  bj  Hon.  Waiiaa  BcbIob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  \-xaMOMT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTSD  STATU 

Friday,  February  14.  1947 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 17  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment gave  a  luncheon  in  New  York 
in  honor  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
PuNDBasl.  At  that  time  a  tribute  waa 
paid  to  Senator  Plandcks  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  William  Benton,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Benton  on  that  occasion 
be    printed    in    the    Api>endix    of    the 

RICORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rtcoao,  as  follows: 

We  are  gathered  today  to  honor  tUa^m 
Plandsbs.  of  Vermont. 

In  my  early  work  with  Paul  Hoffman  in 
setting  up  the  CED,  h*  said.  "Balph  Plamosm 
to  the  one  man  In  the  country  with  the  back- 
ground, the  leadership,  and  the  rare  qualities 
of  mind  and  temperament  for  the  role  as 
chairman  of  CED'a  reeearch  committee:  with 
him  responsible,  our  research  program  to 
bound   to  succeed." 

Ralph  Plandebs'  whole  life  bad  trained  him 
for  Uukt  asalgnment— he  waa  the  right  man. 
In  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time. 

Others  may  match  hto  skill  as  an  engineer 
or  may  rival  him  In  hto  famed  ImprovemenU 
and  Inventions  on  lathea  and  screw  machines. 
There  are  other  businessmen,  with  not  In- 
considerable prestige,  who  have  never  seen 
Vermont,  and  there  are  even  others  who 
match  hto  firm  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
Party.  But  there  to  no  other  In  the  buslneas 
community,  known  to  me,  who  combined  so 
naany  qualltlea  for  this  particular  aealgn- 
men^— including  breadth  of  vtolon  and  deptb 
of  mind,  patience  and  tolerance,  and  a  rare 
akin  baeed  on  tact  and  humor  aa  a  presiding 
oflloer, 

RALm  Plawbbss  to  one  of  the  best-educated 
men  I  know,  I  onoe  asked  him  whether  this 
was  because  be  had  spent  hto  life  In  Bprlng- 
fleld,  Vt.,  wherf  he  had  had  time  to  rsad^ 
and  to  think— and  both  tbe  ttms  and  the 
oourage  to  write.   Ttt  be  wsars  bis  learning 


I 
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Ugbtlj,  lllM  ft  MTTtM  clMTraa  oo  hl« 
I  rtaMobvr  one*.  »h«n  on*  of  th* 
omia-U  rvmarkMl.  "W*  h»v«  urlvtd  st 
•bolocny."     Mr.  fiMnmrn  tnatantly 
tlw  g«v«l  and  mM.  "Juat  •  mlDUU. 
want  anjr  mor*  woMt  Ilk*  that  to  i 


CID|«eon« 
a  CU- 
ippad 
don't 


tto* 


lULm  rtAKeiM'  ebaraet«r  haa 
haUmark  on  CID  raaaarah.  vbtcli  haa  Italpad 
flT«  It  a  reputation  for  tntacrlty  and  >b)ae« 
tlvltjr  unparalUled  in  tha  blatory  of  Am  »rtcan 
bviatnaaa.  You  must  liva  tn  Waahtnc  on  to 
dtacovr  what  a  prteataas  MMt  thia  la  ^  tba 
CID. 

It  la  ay  honor,  aanator  Plai 


•  you 
ftv*  up  your  rota  aa  tha  Itadtns  tntati  ictual 
autaaman  of  Ntw  Bnfland'a  buainaai  com- 
munltjr.  and  maraly  twcoma  ona  of  ha  M 
aaalor  ataiaaman  of  Congraaa,  to  praa  mt  to 
Mroli  on  btbalf  of  tha  CID  board 
Hoivavtr,  in  your  Afty*a(l(  vaart 
of  raadlnf  In  Varmont  yuu  may  no  htva 
maatarad  tha  CVD  varalon  of  Old  I  ii«U«h 
aoript.  I  aball  ibarafort  tranalata  tfu  tut 
you 

"WbatMa  Ralmi  tDWAao  fLAMNM,  btul* 
BMaoMn,  bankar,  anclnaar,  author,  icono. 
MM,  atataaman.  and  on*  of  tho  fount  an  or 
tha  Cnmmtttaa  for  Brooomic  Davalui  imaiti, 
iMa  baan  aalaetad  by  hia  fallow  ettli  *M  in 
rtpraaant  tha  tuita  of  Varmont  in  tha  Panata 
Of  tha  Unllad  tlataa  of  Amaric*;  and 

"Wharaaa  tha  dutlaa  and  ra«t>nn«i>illltla«  of 
tha  hlfh  oAca  that  ba  haa  aaaumad  tl  roualt 

Kuhlir  mandata  will  raqulra  and  racalv  t  from 
im  tha  fullrat  aiarrlaa  of  hIa  outat^ndinu 
abtiKiaa.  and 

"Whrraaa  tha  arraptanca  nf  thla  put^lc  of- 
tie*  and  thr  nbllsatlona  tnhartnt  t  lartin 
hart  mmptiXt^t  him  to  rallo(|ulah  hIa  dutlaa 
a»  r\m  diblrman  of  tha  board  of  tnta  aaa  o( 
tha  Opmmtttaa  for  economic  Davalo  >mant 
•atf  M  ahairman  of  tu  rMoareb  and  [policy 
•eaunlttaa;  and 

"Wharaaa  bla  wlaa  fuldanc*.  Imbartlal 
Cfhatrmanahip  and  aincara  devotion  o  the 
ganaral  public  welfare  have  conti  ib\ued 
uniquely  to  tha  development  of  CID  policy 
raeommaodationa  and  rraearch  repoita  dr- 
atcnad  to  aaalat  In  the  aolution  of  botl  i  tran- 
•Itional  and  lon<-ranfa  critical  prpblaau 
Mofronttng  tha  Nation;  and 

*^h*reaa  bla  bn>ad  knowledge  ahd  ax- 
perlmre.  ht«  mature  wladom,  human  under- 
atandinf  and  mallow  humor  hava  r  larifled 
many  an  laaue.  enllchtened  many  a  In  atf  and 
wmrlttem*  dtacoaalon  and  earned  fi  ir  him 
tba  admiration,  raapaet,  and  afTactlonita  re- 
gard of  eoch  and  every  one  of  bla  aaa<fciataa: 
Thcrafora  ba  It 

"Hetotvtd,  That  tba  board  of  tniatkea  ac- 
eapt  with  profound  regret  bla  reali  nation 
from  theaa  two  ofBcea  and  tender  to  the 
Iftjnorable  Ralfh  Edwako  FtAWDCis  the  ir  d«ep 
•ppredatlon  and  alncere  admiration  for  hla 
eotatandtng  contribution  to  Amerte  m  en- 
tarprtaa  and  tha  American  public;  a4d  fur- 
tbar  b*  It 

"Jlcaofrad.  That  they  extend  to  blift  their 
warmaat  wbhea  for  bu  auccaaa  in  Ma  new 
duttaa  aa  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Vnttad  ttataa,  knowing  that  tha  q  talltlae 
of  heart  and  mind  that  have  mac  •  It  a 
plaaaure  and  a  prtvUece  to  work  wl  h  him 
vUl  continue  to  be  effectively  eseroiied  fur 
tiM  rutura  walfara  of  Uia  paupla  of  ^  |a. 
lion 

Mr    lanatur,  tha  moat  erMeial   pi<bUma 
In  world  biatitry  awali  yoti  in  Waati  ittimi 
Ntvtr  waa  th*rf  a  man  b«i<ar  |iiap«^ed  t>if 
tha  role   yuu   are  about    to   aaaurit*      Th* 
fuuiiiry  iiMKto  yuM.  the  Itonaia  ita»  i«  you 


llMrt  w  tven  aotita  of  u«  »bu  wi 


llMI  lite  llepublii<aH  PaMy  iiaail*  y  tu  ibu 
to  yuit,  luaii  riANNMB,  I  protiiiaa  •  ■  IllbollV 
t*NMi  Tu  yotir  Miurage  aiwl  lit  thai  Itdalliy 
|nm  ^iHg  tw  h'Uc  (•'uati  «imi  hmi  Duim 
tiltli  whom  yuu  will  l»a  w<iriiitia  ih  W  ialuitg< 
tiiM  ll«l«H  !<•  »)»U  nitil  leattt  iriMn  )f«u,  »ii4 
iliM«  yMur  liUNiUity  •nd  ii>«f  uha  *•!  yu  tr  »*»• 
MNtIN  liMMlil-^M  hev*  ell  ••(  Ua  «l  u  K«v« 


jriv 
Cmn 


inirfad  Mt  ba  aaai<eiaia<1  with 


ymi  IM 
lit  Amimm^*  fitr  ■«*«iitiimi«  DttfltMiMlil. 


TIm  PiltttiM  DecUioo 


I  agia* 


EXTENSION  OP  RBMARKfi 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KftMTUCKf 

IN  THI  8KNATI  OP  THl  CNITKD  STATIS 

Friday.  February  li,  1947 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanlmou.4  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcoio  «n  editorial 
from  the  Wwhlngton  Post  of  Pebruary  6, 
entitled  "Palestine  Decision."  I  do  not 
necessarily  adhere  to  every  statement 
In  the  editorial,  but  it  is  a  very  thought- 
ful editorial,  and  I  a.Hk  that  It  be  printed, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  foUowi: 

r*U»T1MC    DKlaiON 

To  Mr.  Bavin,  now  that  both  tha  Angle* 
Arab  and  tha  Angio«Jawiah  oonfaraade*  have 
ended  In  deadlock,  goaa  tba  raapo^slblllty 
for  producing  a  unilacernl  policy  for  Palaa- 
tint  It  la  a  fateful  aaaignment,  lltherto 
Mr.  levin  has  not  been  noted  for  hla  aptnaaa 
In  handling  the  altuation  In  Fal«>atina  Ha  la 
reputed  to  feel  that  a  delay  la  in  ordar  until 
thr  7-day  notice  that  the  Irltlah  admlit* 
latratlon  In  Falaatlna  haa  eerved  on  tha  Jew* 
lah  Agency  baa  expired  Tba  due  data  Is 
next  Monday,  By  then  the  Jewlah  Agency  la 
expected  to  cooperate  with  th«  admintatra- 
tlon  In  roundlnx  up  tba  tarrurlau.  But,  if 
Mr  lavin  expecta  this  Meporation,  he  la  aa 
lacking  In  imagination  attd  a  aanaa  of  raall* 
tlea  aa  tba  man  on  tba  apot  In  Paleatlne, 
The  Jewlah  Agency,  no  matter  how  much  It 
condemna  the  terrorlam.  will  dearly  not  ba 
put  in  tba  poaltlon  of  turning  spy  and  In- 
former. It  la  too  cloae  to  the  terrorlata  In 
oppoaltlon  to  Brltlnh  rule  in  PaloaUma  to  do 
any  auch  thing.  The  ccoparatloB  liikad  by 
the  Brttlah  would  ba  equivalent  to  a  iponaor* 
ahip  of  civil  war  by  the  Jawlab  Aganay  Itaclf. 
Nor  la  It  likely  that  the  counterterror  Inatl- 
gated  by  the  Brltuh  will  browbeat  tha  Jawiab 
Agency  into  acceptance  of  the  kind  of  federal 
aute  under  Britiah  admlnUtratlon  which 
goea  tinder  Mr  Morrlaon'a  name  and  which 
Mr.  Bevin  la  aald.  more  or  leaa,  to  have  In 
mind.  Both  the  Morrtaon  plan  and  intimida- 
tion have  run  their  cotiraa,  and  tha  Una  of 
true  stataamanahip  mtiat  ba  aougbt  alaewhere. 

It  wotUd  B«em  that  tba  wlaa  thing  would 
ba  to  outline  a  policy  without  ragard  to 
what  u  going  on  In  Paleatlne.  Palaatlna  la 
the  kind  ot  problem  tba  unmanagaablllty  of 
which  haa  Increaaed  by  delay  and  Indeclalon. 
Partition.  It  hna  long  been  our  view,  la  the 
only  poaalbte  device  for  application  to  Pal- 
eatlne, and  even  that.  In  the  eireugaataneaa 
of  praaent  umpara  and  paaalona.  would  have 
to  ba  impoaed.  Aa  long  ago  aa  1037  It  waa 
laid  down  aa  Juat  by  tha  BrItUh  Paal  Com* 
miaaion.  But  what  oould  have  baan  done 
than  without  much  dUBculty,  and  even  In 
IMS  with  a  good  eliaaca  of  auccaaa,  la  now. 
admittedly,  full  of  danger.  Arab  Intran* 
Blgauee  liaa  thriven  on  Brttlah  Indecialun, 
and  many  SioniiU  have  baooMM  whole  hog* 
gera.  Tat  the  nettle  nutat  ba  graabad,  itui 
In  iarina  of  a  phony  partitiun  au«li  aa  waa 
repreaaiited  by  tHe  llorrliou  plattj  byt  M 
iiiiiaa  of  tha  yhH  QMBwlgglow.  Oolir  a  par* 
iitton  admit  ting  of  a  vlabla  itau  tm  Jawtah 
Palaallite  will  (t4>— that  U  lo  any,  atia  Miving 
an  RUloiiomoua  Jawtah  Paleauna  K^oeaa  In 
Iha  liltfhlNiidi  of  Qalllee  and  lh»  ailiiiiy 
apaea  ol  lite  Nvgelt 

Iha  parallel  beiweaii  Falaatlne  a|l«r  IhM 
war  and  IreUitd  afiar  iha  laat  U  HiUlUBI 
Uitraiiiiy,  Rapraaaiaii  hi  Ireland  #giHi  • 
lattnriit  mtivameiti  whi«*h  want  frail  mm» 
•itum  10  ihs  IrliUh  lu  uppiMlilHit  U  pifUa 
tliHi  It  dayaluped  •«•  aiarmutgly  that  Mm 
■riiiah  OoveriimaHt  ■imirlr  hstl  «•>  lurn  \9 
•unvilialUia.  aa  Um|  vUl  have  tu  d^  in  Pal* 


aattna.  if  only  to  allay  tha  growing  diseon- 
tent  on  tba  part  of  the  Brltlah  people,  who 
are  impatient  over  police  commitments  out 
of  their  atraltened  drcunutancea.  Unfortu- 
nately, aa  Emeraon  aald  of  Brltlah  colonial 
rule  nearly  100  years  ago,  •Whenever  an 
abatement  of  their  power  la  felt,  they  hava 
not  oonclUatad  the  affection  on  which  to 
rely."  This  proved  to  be  the  caaa  in  Ireland. 
It  may.  alaa,  happen  In  Paleatlne,  for  ex- 
tramlam  haa  fed  on  Itaelf  for  too  long  a  time 
to  take  kindly  either  to  the  BrltUh  or  to 
partition.  Tha  only  Brltlah  hope  of  aow- 
Ing  aaada  of  tranquillity  U  to  coma  out  with 
a  declaration  for  a  Jttat  partition,  and  let 
time  atrengthan  tha  inherent  wladom  and 
Jiutlce  of  It.  A  Juat  partition.  It  aaams  to 
lu,  could  not  fall  to  evoke  American  aupport, 
aa  waa  Implicit  In  tha  Prasldant'a  atatement 
to  Ibn  Baud  on  October  4.  Such  a  atatement 
of  Brltuh  policy  «ould  pave  the  way  for 
American  aid.  aapaolally  In  rivar-vallay  de- 
velopment, which  Is  the  only  maana  that  will 
promote  the  healing  that  one  day  will  have 
to  ba  undertaken. 


Paacg  With  Brotherhood 


IXTENMON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  trrAN 

IN  TKI  BINATB  OP  THI  UNITBD  STATU 

Friday,  February  t4,  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  Included 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rgcoao  a  poem 
entitled  "Peace  With  Brotherhood." 
written  by  James  Patrlcic  McOovern,  and 
published  in  the  ChrUtian  Advocate  No- 
vember 21, 1M6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PKAcx  wriM  aaoTHBaHOoo 
(By  Jamaa  Patrick  McOovam) 
Ctarlat.  tha  atom  baanb,  tha  wandTing  Jew, 
Like  trumpata  aoondtng  at  walled  Jericho, 
Warn  today  of  manklnd'a  final  throa. 
save  peace  with  brotherhood  ba  bom  anew. 
Again  the  martyred  Jew  la  doomed  to  roam- 
Now  at  the  nadir  of  hla  deatlny 
Since  Christ,  hla  kin,  gave  life  to  aat  man  free 
Upon  high  quaat  aa  prophet  but  at  home. 
International  by  choice  and  fata 
Por  fifty  hundred  yeara  In  war  and  peace 
The  Jew  aa  man.  not  Jew,  aougbt  pain's  sur* 


Tha  eltlaan  where  freedom  ruled  tha  atate. 
Like  Chrtat  by  love,  or  atom  bomb  by  flra, 
Oentlla  and  Jaw  will  live  or  light  aarth'a  pyre. 


Ubtrty,  Equality,  GovgmmtDt  for  thf 
Peopit 

IXTINSXON  OK  RKMARXS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

•r  oNft 
IN  TNI  ilNATi  Of  TNI  UNtTBO  ITATil 

Mitndny,  Fibruary  if,  1947 

Mr  TAPT  Mr,  PreaiHrni ,  X  aak  un«n* 
Imoii*  t'onaent  to  hivf  printed  \f\  tha  Ap* 
pondiN  of  tht  MiooM  •  iDfcrh  whioh  I 
dillvtrtd  tn  OtttrlNton.  W.  Vb..  on  Fft»* 
niiry  la.  INT. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  this  very  excellent  speech 
will  t>e  printed  in  the  RscokD. 

Pellow  Rapubllcana.  we  meet  tonight  to 
eommemorata  tha  birthday  of  the  flrat  Re- 
publican Prealdent.  a  man  whoae  prtnclplaa 
have  Inrplrrd  tba  Republican  Party  from  that 
day  until  now.  A  bundrad  yeara  ago  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  entered  national  politlca  and 
aat  In  the  Houaa  of  Repraaantatlvea  througb 
the  yeara  1947  and  IMg.  Ha  bad  coma  up 
the  bard  way.  Ha  waa  a  country  lawyer  In  a 
provincial  town.  With  UtUa  knowledge  of 
national  problems,  yet  ba  bad  thought 
through  tba  fundamanui  principlea  of  Amer- 
ican Oovernment.  Thoee  principlea  stood 
out  mora  dearly  than^aa  they  atand  out 
more  clearly  today->ln  the  email  towns  and 
rural  dlatrlcta  where  they  hod  not  been  com- 
plicated by  tba  economic  forcaa  of  large- 
acale  oommarca  and  manufacturing,  His 
servloe  In  Oongraaa  for  tba  brief  period  of 
8  yeara  attracted  little  public  attention.  Ne 
did  not  beaiuta  to  oppoaa  tha  Mealean  War, 
although  It  waa  axoeadlngly  popular  In  bla 
borne  diatriet.  Ha  voted  i)  restrict  sisvery. 
altbotigb  It  might  have  made  impoaaible  any 
further  advance  In  national  polltioa.  No  one 
oould  doubt  his  eouraga  or  bis  determina- 
tion to  exprees  the  opinions  whloh  he  had 
formed  alter  eareful  eoaaideratlen. 

Nle  aeeslon  In  Congress  undoubtedly  gave 
hUn  a  picture  of  national  affairs  whloh  Im- 
proved his  Judgment  in  future  yeara.  Cer- 
tainly by  the  time  he  t>eeame  Preatdent.  be 
had  a  oomprehensive  phUoeophy  of  govern- 
ment wbleh  colored  every  act.  No  ona  baa 
ever  stated  that  philosophy  mora  clearly  than 
he.    Conditions  have  changed  since  his  day, 

Crtlcularly  in  tba  economic  field,  but  the 
pjbllcan  Party  atlll  holda  thoaa  principlea 
aa  a  torch  to  lead  it  tbrough  tba  tangled 
problama  of  the  modern  economic  and  bu- 
reaucratic foraata.  It  seams  to  me  that  In 
tha  Oattyaburg  Addraaa  Lincoln  aummad  up 
the  baalc  principlea  of  tha  American  Oovern- 
ment: That  tba  Nation  waa  "conceived  in 
liberty."  that  It  waa  "dedicated  to  tha  prop- 
oaltlon  that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  and 
that  the  ultimate  purpoaa  of  free  and  equal 
government  waa  that  It  abould  be  "for  the 
people." 

Liberty,  to  me  meana  first,  liberty  of  the 
Indlvldtial  to  choose  bla  own  ocrupiatlon  In 
Ufa  and  to  live  and  conduct  hla  biulnaas  as 
ba  aeea  fit  ao  long  aa  he  doee  not  thua  Inter- 
fere with  tha 'liberty  of  others:  and.  aeoond, 
tba  liberty  of  communities  to  govern  them- 
selves, to  decide  what  the  acope  of  their  gov- 
ernment actlvltlea  aball  ba  and  how  their 
children  aball  live  and  be  educated.  Bqual- 
Ity  means  aqiul  opportunity  to  get  started 
m  Ufa,  and  aqtial  Jtiatloa  under  law  before 
Impartial  trlbunala.  Government  for  the 
people  meana  that  the  Oovernment  shall 
abhor  special  privileges  and  shall  ba  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  no 
matter  what  their  economic  statua. 

BartrBucANa  kavi  taxsm  ovn 

Our  problems  today  are  mora  complicated 
than  the  problems  which  Congress  and  Lin- 
coln faoed  In  1M7.  There  are  all  times  as 
many  people.  Production  has  Increaaed  far 
more  than  that  and  achieved  infinitely  far 
mora  eempleilty,  In  our  deaire  to  solve  some 
of  thsN  economle  problama,  and  improve 
material  welfare,  we  have  wandered  awity 
from  our  baale  principles  without  aoiving  tha 
new  problems,  In  the  last  U  years  the  ln> 
dividual  has  been  tits  (orgoitaii  man  and  hU 
ilberiy  haa  been  ho  puii^erii  nf  aity  New 
Deal  platniar,  ivary  program  has  beau 
lia*ed  Ml  arbitrary  aaverhmeht  aetinn,  with 
unlimited  piiwer  baeliea  tiy  uiilimived  itiuneii. 
Ivary  law  has  been  drawn  in  avuid  any  re* 
•tHirsa  It)  the  ixiiiiis  whiPh  cnutd  asauri  jui> 
lies  While  there  haa  Been  miieutii  waep* 
thg  r<ir  llie  \iUt\\\  nf  iha  Inw  Itii'iiina  grtuit)!, 
the  iittigraina  fur  »)h>IhI  »e«>iitily  have  Iteen 
InflTeelivs  and  badly  admihlaiared  Many 
iotihd  preeedehts  and  many  a»t<apied  prld* 


dplaa  have  been  swept  away,  and  nothing 
haa  been  aubatltuted  In  ttoetr  place.  It  te 
the  taak  ot  tba  Republican  Party  to  work 
out  a  aound  aolution  of  praaant-day  prob- 
lanu  within  the  baalc  principlea  which,  for 
mora  than  ISO  yeara,  steadily  built  this  coun- 
try to  ba  the  freeat — and  the  moet  power- 
ftU— country  In  the  world  today. 

What  are  the  baalc  problems  today,  and 
how  can  they  be  worked  out  witbin  the  prin- 
ciplea of  Abraham  Llncolnf 

Tha  first  problem  and  a  practical  one  la  to 
keep  our  economic  machine  running  at  a 
speed  high  enough  to  support  a  constantly 
Increasing  standard  of  living,  but  not  at  an 
artificial  and  Inflated  speed  which  can  only 
be  maintained  for  a  brief  period  and  then 
produce  nudadjuatmenta  leading  to  defla- 
tion. We  have  had  recurrent  economic  de- 
praealona  in  this  cotintry  catMlng  hardship 
and  poverty  from  1800  on.  Perhaps  we  know 
enough  about  economic  forces  today  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  thoaa  stoppages.  This  Is  not 
an  emotional  problem.  Our  )olnt  oommlt- 
tee  on  tha  economic  report  propoaea  to  make 
a  complete  study  of  the  causes  of  daprea- 
alona  and  try  to  formulate  the  principles  on 
which  government  can  act,  and  can  urge  the 
people  to  act.  In  tha  long  r\m.  better  ma- 
chinery can  help,  but  tha  reauit  will  depend 
even  mora  upon  the  ability  and  tha  good 
sense  of  those  who  are  administer  ing  the  Oov- 
ernment at  the  time. 

The  first  basis  for  Oovernment  action  must 
be  found  flnanoa.  We  have  not  balanced  the 
Budget  for  10  yeara,  The  Republican  Party 
propoeee  to  see  that  it  Is  dona  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  The  President  has  submitted  a 
budget  calling  for  the  collection  of  taxes  in 
tba  huge  aum  of  •lg,O0O,0O0,OO0,  and  tha  ex- 
penditure of  107,000.000.000  for  Oovernment 
expenaea  for  the  year  beginning  tha  first  of 
next  July,  tha  third  poatwar  year.  This  Is 
four  times  the  expenditures  of  the  Oovern- 
ment ]ust  before  the  war.  If  we  add  local  and 
Paderal  taxea.  It  Impoeee  a  tax  btuden  of 
•50,000.000,000  a  year  on  the  American  people, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  national  Income. 
That  means  that  every  man  and  woman  la 
working  one  day  in  three  for  Oovernment. 

Blnce  It  Is  Impoaaible  to  distribute  the 
burden  with  perfect  equality,  it  falls  with 
cniahlng  force  on  aome  industries  and  some 
groups  of  people.  It  dlacourages  Incentive 
and  expansion.  Such  a  tremendous  burden 
In  time  of  peace  must  lead  gradually  to  the 
soclallantlon  of  Indtutry.  The  Prealdent  aaya 
the  expenses  cannot  be  reduced.  The  Re- 
publicans propose  to  reduce  them  by  f  otir  and 
one-half  to  six  billion  dollars  this  year  and 
more  next  year.  With  thla  reduction  It  will 
be  poealble  to  lighten  the  tax  burden  by  a 
sum  equal  to  ao  percent  of  the  personal 
Income-tax  yield,  or  18,600,000.000,  and  still 
devote  two  or  three  billion  dollars  to  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

This  program  I  believe  to  be  eaaantlal.  We 
cannot  have  free  expansion  of  our  conunerce 
and  Industrial  system  If  it  has  to  carry  the 
burden  of  a  government  taking  one-third 
of  the  national  Income,  Since  there  will  be 
a  deficit  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  I 
do  not  believe  there  should  be  any  tax  leg- 
islation which  will  rssult  In  a  laaaar  Income 
to  the  Government  bofure  July  1,  1947, 
thereby  inoreaalng  the  Truman  deficit  of 
1M7 

Tha  program  I  have  outlined  will  not  Be 
aaay  to  carry  nut,  The  very  people  who  ao- 
plaiid  our  r«dU(<tlon  uf  the  uvar*ftll  eapaiidl- 
lure  will  deaceitd  upon  Washihgttm  later  and 
Inaltt  un  intire  eapendlturas  in  ttta  field  ef 
ihsir  uwii  spmlal  interNt,    rur  |NMra  the 

BMiple  hsva  hesn  taufhl  that  tha  federal 
iivernment  la  an  iitsNliaiisilWie  wall  of  dul* 
lars  Ivtry  lueal  t*nioiMl  lit  the  t/nited  liatee 
and  evert  fgrttfn  prime  mihister  i8«iw  !• 
ihiMk  the  PMerai  (lovernment  is  i  lavtah 
ai)»iidilirlft,  W«  all  have  intlMiHl  id»a*  0( 
diivsritiitaMi  kpandliii  akllliy,  The  man  oh 
the  eUHi  anesn't  dltURfuieh  helween  a  mil* 
lien  and  a  Mtllon.  Wm  learned  OonvrMg* 


men  become  oonfuaed.  There  moat  be  no 
Increase  In  the  national  debt,  bat  rather  a 
eteady  deereaae  if  we  are  to  maintain  eol- 
veney,  and  on  the  aolvency  oC  the  OovWn- 
ment  and  the  people'a  iMllaf  In  ita  aolvency 
depanda  tha  auecaaaftU  operation  of  our  eco- 
nomic machine.  The  Oovernment  baa  not 
balanced  ita  Budget  for  16  years.  Before  It 
trlee  to  ragulau  other  people,  It  certainly 
muat  put  Ita  own  afiairs  in  ordar. 

The  problem  of  steblllty  seems  to  me  to 
reet  primarily  on  a  continuing  t>alanca  be- 
tween competing  forcaa,  a  balance  tietwaen 
taxea  and  Government  epending,  a  ba*ance 
between  wage  levels  and  price  levela.  a  iNdanee 
between  aavlnga  and  conaumptlon,  a  balance 
between  agricultural  and  induatrtal  Income. 

Wagaa  and  prloee  muat  be  In  proper  rala- 
tlonablp,  If  the  prloe  level  rlaee  faatar  than 
tha  wage  level,  buying  power  eeaaee  and  pro- 
duction falla.  If  the  wage  level  riars  above 
the  price  level,  there  Is  no  profit  In  biMlneea 
operation  and  all  expansion,  at  laaat,  eraaee. 
Btieh  a  general  incraaaa  In  all  wagaa  and  aal- 
artee  ae  waa  promoted  last  year  by  the  ad- 
minlatratlon  eoutd  only  create  ronftiainn. 
higher  eoete  and  higher  prloee,  thrtatenlng 
a  continuing  Inflation  which  throws  many 
other  factors,  like  white-collar  ealariee,  and 
the  coat  of  living,  out  of  line.  Btich  a  general 
and  unjtMtlfled  increaae  as  cicctirred   laet 

Kr  brought  about  no  increase  In  real  wafea, 
auee  tt  forced  prteee  up  about  ae  much  m 
wagea.  Teday  the  beet  we  can  do,  apparently, 
la  to  stablltae  wages  and  prlees  at  about  10 
percent  over  prewar. 

Of  course  to  the  extent  that  we  can  in* 
creaae  the  productivity  of  the  worker,  we 
can  Increaae  wages  without  increuing 
prices.  7  hoot  thst  we  may  create  a  epectal 
ooounlttee  after  ths  paaaage  of  our  labor  blU. 
to  study  the  whole  problem  of  employer- 
eff.ployee  relations  and  their  effect  on  pro- 
ductivity. Today  profile  have  been  hhdi  in 
many  industries,  low  In  others.  Where 
there  are  profits,  they  ought  to  be  reflected 
immediately  In  a  reduction  In  prloee  rather 
than  a  further  Increaae  In  wagea.  Only  tbtia 
can  the  whole  people  get  the  benefit.  Z  am 
confident  that  competition  la  rapidly  being 
reetored  to  a  point  In  which  It  will  force  such 
a  reduction  In  prices  where  oonslatent  with 
adeqtiate  production. 

A  atable  economy  depends  also  on  equality 
between  agrlctiJtural  Income  and  Induatrtal 
income.  The  Bcptibllcan  Party  haa  8  yaara 
In  which  to  develop  a  permanent  agrlculttiral 
policy,  dealgned  to  promote  an  average  prloe 
level  for  agrlcviltural  prodticta  comparable 
to  the  prloee  which  have  to  be  paid  for  In- 
dustrial products.  It  la  not  an  easy  taak. 
but  many  aolutlona  heretofore  propoaed  are 
before  tu  for  conalderatlon. 

While  government  haa  to  take  an  Intereet 
In  tbeee  varlotia  ralatkmahlpa.  It  cannot 
tmdertake  a  detailed  regttlatlon  of  oommeroe 
and  Indiutry,  or  of  prloaa  and  wagaa,  and 
hope  to  maintain  otir  principlea  ot  liberty. 
We  muat  have  a  proper  Incentive  for  men  to 
put  theUr  bralna,  their  energy,  and  their 
money  to  work  with  an  opportunity  for  gen- 
eroua  reward.  We  have  buut  up  thla  coun- 
try and  created  )obe  by  Inducing  men  to  go 
out  and  start  new  induatrlas.  to  develop  new 
Ideaa,  to  put  a  few  men  to  work  and  then 
bundreda  and  then  thuueande.  We  have 
seen  during  the  war  how  Oovernment  eon- 
trol  ehecked  incanitva,  and  finally  broke 
duwn  after  the  war  throttgh  the  very  !«• 
altlliiy  (if  any  mind  tu  deal  from  ime  eentral 
point  with  the  vaet  detail  uf  eeoAnmie  ma* 
ehinery  in  a  nation  of  140,000,000  Btafrtf. 
Tile  removal  of  btnliieai  eonuui  had  a  far  Uai 
upaettinp  effeet  m  produetiun  and  etahillty 
than  did  itte  genet  si  iiH<raaae  In  eaele  pea* 
moved  by  Oovernment  planning  inlerfareiiaa 
In  IM.  The  Cttivariiineni  haa  alwaim  aitr« 
tiaed  a  enntrnt  over  pradit  inflnlUm  in  Ita 
variMtiB  tiirma,  ll  aan  eHarpiaa  n«i  Influanee 
In  Mixiiy  iithar  flahU  witiii>M(  detailed  regu* 
laih'h  MhU  inieretff»ei»«e  with  the  frudoBi  uf 
enterprieoi 
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A  few  war  oantrols  remain.    Th*y 
be  eliminated  at  rapidly  aa  poaalble. 
may  b*  necessary  to  carry  over  a  few 
greal    war    abortagM    atUl    persist 
su«ar.  rubber,  and  rcnU.    A  great  Increase 
tb«  price  of  these  articles  and  In  rents 
no«  completely  upset  the  price  lerel 
would  be  a  disturbing  factor.    In  the 
mi^uT  and  rubber  the  Increased  price 
go.  for  the  moat  part,  to  foreign 
If  It  Is  found   necessary  to  continue 
coQtrol.  It  must  be  adjusted  to  give  an 
quata  return  to  landlords  on  the 
hav*    saved    and    Invested    In    h^ 
•partownu. 

One  of   the  phases  of  economic 
which  has  always  been  the  subject  ot 
•nunent  action  by  statute,  tariff  or 
wise,  is  that  of  foreign  trade.    Of 
uibstantlal  foreign  trade  Is  highly 
though   the  foreign  market   is  not   a 
percentage    of    the    domestic    market, 
foreign  trade,  however,  U  certain  to  be 
stantial  ragardlMB  of  tariffs  if  our 
economy  Is  prosperous — witness  Impor^ 
more  than  M. 000. 000 .000  In  1929  when  i 
were  almost  at  their  peak,  the  highest 
year  In  our  history.    The  question  we 
to   consider    Is   how   far   we   shall 
foreign  trade  beyond  lu  usual  scope 
dXKlng  tariffs  so  that  foreign  Indiistrle  i 
undersell  the  produces  of  established 
can  Industrtas.     Without  any  change  1: 
present  tariff  rates,  we  will  have  a 
tlal  trade.    Probably  three  or  four  biUioi 
lars'  worth  of  merchandise  will  have  to 
ported  because  we  do  not  produce  It 
Amarlean  tourists  are  likely  to  spend  a  ' 
dollars  a  year  In  travel.    American  loan  i 
tnvestmenu  abroad  are  likely  to 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  many  years 
without  further  tariff  reduction,  we 
making  avallabl*  some  five  or  sU  blllloi 
lars  to  foreign  nations  to  come  and 
goods  in  this  country.    This  Is  in 
to  some  gao .000.000 ,000  made  avallabls 
lUthortaed   loans   and   advances   unde 
■rttton    Woods    agreemenu,    the 
iBtport  Bank,  and  the  British  Loan 
■Mat. 

Should  we  further  lower  our  tariffs? 
wtkole  tariff  question.  It  seems  to  mt, 
qtaestion   of   degree.    Tariffs   should 
the  imporutton  of  goods  in  (air 
vtth  American  production.    They  should 
^  eo  high  as  to  amoimt  to  an  emitarg ) 
ttiej  should  not  be  so  low  as  to  depree 
MMly  any  e&lsttng  American  industry 
peOTlde  a  substantial  part  of  Amsrlcai 
■ttm^Uqn.     Perhaps  by  free  trade  we 
Increase  o«r  imports  several  billion 
and  perhaps  ultimately  increase  our 
by  the  same  amount  but  the  addltlonfit 
porta  la  such  an  amount,  perhaps 
cent  of  our  total  production,  teem  to 
•mall  gain  compared  to  the  danger  of 
lag  thousands  of  men  out  of  work 
•troytng  esubltshed  Indtutrtea. 

I  should  be  opposed  to  a  return 
greaalonal  tariff  making  with  the 
logrolling  which  accompanies  that 
I  abould  favor  delegating  to  a 
tlM  power  of  fixing  tariffs  within  wide 
lory   limits,   with   a   definite   rule 
tarlSi  should  be  reduced  to  such  an 
•a  wotild  do  serious  harm  to 
dtistry  supplying  a  substantial  part 
American  demand  for  Its  product 
Bot  afford  to  give  our  competlton  the 
machinery  made  on  credit  to  be 
workmen  receiving  less  than  half  the 
paid  In  this  country:  and  then 
resulting  product  to  be  sold  at  prices 
cnr  workmen  out  at  their  Jobs 
eosts  are  substantially  higher  in  nuin; 
and  foreign  workmen  are  willing  to 
a  standard  of  llTlag  far  below  that 
we  maintaia  in  thla  country. 
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The  action  of  the  Tariff  Commission  could 
well  be  supplemented  by  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  if  the  additional  reductions  made 
are  found  by  the  Tariff  Commission  not  to 
violate  the  same  standard.  Nor  do  I  see 
any  reason  why  the  most-favored-nation 
principle  should  apply  to  every  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement.  We  may  well  wish  to  help 
out  a  special  situation  where  economic  dis- 
tress would  otherwise  restilt  without  giving 
the  same  advantage  to  the  entire  world. 

The  trouble  with  the  present  Reciprocal ' 
Agreements  Act  Is  that  It  places  complete  dis- 
cretion In  the  President  to  make  any  reduc- 
tions without  any  standard  whatsoever  being 
prescribed,  reganlless  of  the  effect  of  such 
reductions  on  American  IndiiBtry  and  Amer- 
ican standards  of  living.  The  present  act, 
as  amended  in  1945,  in  fact,  permits  the 
President  to  establish  almost  complete  free 
trade,  certainly  a  tariff  schedule  below  that 
of  the  Underwood  tariff  which  was  consid- 
ered a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  It  is  an  un- 
limited delegation  of  legislative  p>ower  af- 
fecting the  vital  welfare  of  the  country. 

In  short,  our  first  task  is  to  maintain  a 
stable  and  expanding  economy.  Increasing 
the  standard  of  living  of  our  people  by  con- 
tinually Increasing  productivity  through  the 
most  modem  methods. 

But  in  performing  this  task,  liberty  must 
still  be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Nation. 
We  want  no  detailed  control  of  prices,  wages, 
or  distribution.  We  are  determined  to  pre- 
vent any  monopoly  control  by  Industry  which 
destroys  the  liberty  of  economic  law  and  may 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  people  themselves. 
We  want  no  arbitrary  control  by  labor  lead- 
ers restricting  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
to  work,  or  upsetting  the  proper  relation  be- 
tween the  Income  of  industrial  employees, 
of  farmers,  and  of  white-collar  workers.  In 
recent  years,  through  the  support  of  Oov- 
ernment,  through  Federal  laws,  through  bu- 
reaui^ratlc  regulations,  through  court  decl- 
slonit,  and  through  the  partiality  of  the 
Bxecutlve.  labor  leaders  have  acquired  the 
pow(>r  to  make  unreasonable  demands  and 
get  away  with  them.  The  people  In  the  last 
election  showed  their  clear  belief  that  such 
powers  must  be  curbed,  because  they  are 
contrary  to  liberty  and  equality. 

The  Republican  Party  proposes  to  enact 
laws  which  will  restore  equality  In  collective 
bargaining  so  that  neither  side  may  be  In 
the  jxMltlon  to  make  unreasonable  demands. 
I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration,  be- 
eauae  I  believe  It  Involves  Government  wage 
fixin.|  and  destroys  liberty.  The  besls  for 
free  relations  between  labor  and  employer 
must  be  free  collective  bargaining,  equal 
retpcnslbUlty.  and  equality  In  power. 

The  threats  to  liberty  today  from  buslneae 
and  labor,  however,  are  minor  compared  to 
the  threats  to  liberty  from  Government. 
Oovrrnment  has  become  the  one  big  monop- 
oly. Bvery  war  power  must  be  eliminated. 
If  any  qpntlnue  In  special  fields,  they  must 
expire  In  1948.  The  President  asked  for  au- 
thority to  continue  his  powers  under  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act  If  he  found  a  na- 
tloniil  emergency  to  exist.  The  Republican 
Party  has  served  notice  that  the  day  of  emer- 
gencies is  over.  Government,  like  all  Its 
citizens,  mtist  be  subject  to  equal  Justice 
und4*r  law. 

It  Is  eqtially  Important  to  restore  Justice 
aiKl  equality  to  all  Individuals  and  all 
groups.  Hereafter,  every  man  shoiUd  have 
his  day  In  court  and  a  fair  hearing  before 
an  impartial  Judge.  The  decision  of  a  Gov- 
ernment board  with  a  distinct  bias  toward 
the  Government  or  toward  some  prot^^  of 
the  Government  should  never  again  be  final. 
It  Isn't  as  easy  today  to  determine  what 
equality  is  as  it  was  In  the  days  of  Lincoln, 
but  eqtiallty  before  the  law  Is,  and  must  be, 
the  constant  goal  of  the  Republican  Party. 


Finally,  Republican  policy  must  be  deter- 
mined by  Lincoln's  determination  that  gov- 
ernment "be  for  the  people."  Lincoln  had  a 
profound  sympathy  for  the  common  man 
and  for  the  poorest  of  the  common  men.  He 
knew  what  poverty  meant.  He  had  a  warm 
heart  for  every  widow  and  for  every  unfor- 
tunate. Our  economic  welfare,  as  a  whole, 
depends  on  the  successful  continuation  and 
equal  operation  of  the  economic  machine, 
but  no  matter  how  successful  that  may  be, 
there  will  be  millions  jf  low  Incomes  and 
minions  of  persons,  through  misfortune  or 
perhaps  through  their  own  fault,  living  be- 
low the  minimum  standards  which  we  think 
of  as  American.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  people  believe  that  a  nation  as 
wealthy  and  productive  as  this  one  can  pre- 
vent extreme  hardship  and  poverty.  Aid  to 
the  unfortunate  is  no  new  principle  in  An- 
glo-American government.  We  have  recog- 
nized It  in  otir  poor  laws  and  in  our  giving  of 
free  medical  care  in  general  hospitals  and 
otherwise. 

Such  assistance  is  primarily  the  concern 
of  State  and  local  government.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  turn  Its  back  on  the 
problem.  Its  financial  resources  are  much 
greater  than  the  State.  It  can  set  an  ex- 
ample and  suggest  a  remedy.  It  can  give  the 
State  assistance  so  that  systematic  programs 
may  be  developed  to  see  that  the  lowest  in- 
come groups  all  have  minimum  subsistence, 
shelter,  medical  care,  and  education.  Such 
programs  must  not  undertake  to  interfere 
with  the  power  of  the  State  and  local  com- 
munity to  determine  their  own  policies  and 
administer  their  programs.  The  place  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  only  one  of 
advice  and  assistance. 

Not  only  will  such  a  program  help  the 
unfortunate  parent,  but  even  more  Impor- 
tant it  can  help  equalize  somewhat  the  op- 
portunity tot  the  children  of  the  unfortunate 
parent.  We  cannot  give  equality  of  mental 
capacity,  but  we  can  hope  that  every  Ameri- 
can child  has  reasonably  decent  home  eur- 
roundlngs,  reasonable  medical  care  and 
enough  education  so  that  he  at  least  imder- 
stands  the  opportunities  which  are  open  to 
him  if  he  goes  further. 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  principles  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, It  finds  its  aspirations.  They  will  not 
solve  all  oxtr  problems,  but  a  constant  con- 
cern for  their  Integrity  Is  vital  if  America 
la  to  go  forward  along  the  lines  of  progress 
established  by  our  forefathers.  This  is  no 
turning  back  to  former  days.  It  la  a  program 
of  progress  toward  peace  and  proeperity  with- 
in the  eternal  principles  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  humanity. 
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Addrtti  bj  Hon.  Robert  E.  Haancf an  at 
Ttstiinonial  Diiutr  in  Hit  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  scon  W.LUCAS 

or  tLUHua 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  17,  1947 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Robert  E.  Hannegan, 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  given  in  his 
honor  by  the  postal  supervisors  of  New 
York  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  City,  on  February  6.  1947. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoks. 
as  follows: 

Postmaster  Goldman,  Mayor  OTHvyer.  dis- 
tinguished gtiests,  and  friends,  it  is  always 
difficult  to  speak  the  language  of  the  heart. 
We  feel  so  much  more  than  we  can  say. 

The  kinship  of  loyalty  and  service  is  so 
warm  and  close  in  the  Postal  Department 
that  this  gathering  is  like  the  thanksgiving 
of  a  large  family. 

In  these  warm  respects  you  pay  to  me 
there  is  really  a  greater  testimonial  to  your 
own  unselfish  devotion  and  dynamic  striv- 
ings few  postal  ptognm. 

Here  is  proof  that  our  work  goes  beyond 
dollars  and  directives. 

Here  Is  proof  that  our  postal  family  main- 
tains an  active  partnership  between  otir 
headquarters  and  field  staff. 

All  ranks  are  represented  here  tonight. 
All  ranks  share  with  me  in  the  glory  of  our 
achievements — and  the  promise  of  our  fu- 
ture. 

Deep  down  In  all  of  us  Is  the  guiding  be- 
lief that  no  man  can  better  his  own  organi- 
zation without  tittering  himself.  Your 
own  postmaster — In  this  the  largest  and 
best-run  post  office  in  the  world — is  a  prime 
example  of  that,  postmaster  Goldman  has  a 
passion  for  constructive  action — and  under- 
standing of  his  fellow  workers.  He  has 
known  no  clock  nor  calendar  In  performing 
the  thousand  and  one  duties  that  fill  his 
day. 

New  York  City  knows  his  worth.  The  Na- 
tion— through  President  Truman  and  the 
War  Department — has  honored  hlra  with  the 
Medal  of  Merit  for  his  outstanding  zeal  in 
moving  malls  to  the  troops.  He  said  then 
as  he  would  say  now  that  any  reward  for 
his  achievements  belongs  in  greater  part  to 
you  men  and  women  who  worked  with  him 
in  the  Oovem-nent's  greatest  business  or- 
ganization anu  the  Government's  proudest 
service. 

That's  the  keynote — service — ^that  moti- 
vates all  our  activities. 

As  poetal  supervisors,  you  have  been  in  the 
front  ranks  in  providing  the  good  sense  and 
good  will  that  puu  heart  Into  Government 
enterprise 

Now.  as  makers  of  the  peace  and  pioneers 
of  the  future,  we  are  making  new  plans  and 
facing  new  horlaona. 

All  of  us  want  the  poetal  service  to  make 
progress  In  a  way  that  seU  the  pace  rather 
than  following  the  leader.  We  aoeept  our 
right  and  reeponslbllity  of  leadership  to 
9¥Pf  tho  new  opportunities  of  business,  to 
hOlp  ta  roUlnf  bock  frontiers  of  our  social 
and  cultural  lUe.  to  reach  the  far  plaoee  of 
the  world  more  quickly  with  llfe-giving  mee- 
•ages  and  material*. 

We  want  to  widen  the  pathway!  of  com- 
meroe  and  communication,  whether  in  the 
air,  on  the  land,  or  over  the  sea*,  by  plane, 
rail,  ship,  or  truck. 

We  have  come  to  realize  thst  otir  pioneer- 
ing In  the  air  has  paid  rich  dividends  in  new 
business  and,  more  importantly,  new  hopes 
for  the  himnan  family.  We  know  that  if 
rightly  developed  the  air-mall  aervlce  wlU 
maint^iin  prosperity  at  home  and  help  to 
fortify  peace  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  created  ambitious 
programs  to  increase  the  use  of  air  mail  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  And  for  tomorrow  we 
are  mapping  plans  lor  even  further  advance- 
ment. 

Last  October  1  we  tmdertook  the  far- 
rearhing  objective  of  carrying  domestic  air 
maU  at  S  cent*  an  ounce,  "Wings  for  a 
Nickel." 

Many  were  quick  to  say  that  it  was  a  dar- 
ing step;  others  in  the  face  of  rising  costs 
and  wagea  termed  it  reckless.    I  never  shared 


their  dim  view  of  the  future  ot  S-cent  air 
maU. 

I  recommended  that  redtKtion  l9ecause  I 
believed  that  we  could  realize  ImporUnt  col- 
lateral objectives  without  loss  of  revenue.  I 
tried  to  Impress  upon  my  associates  In  Wash- 
ington and  you  on  the  front  lines  in  the 
field  that  nickel  air  mail  could  succeed  only 
if  the  volume  showed  a  shatp  rise.  I  knew 
we  could  get  that  volume  only  If  our  message 
got  home  to  the  American  people.  I  never 
had  the  least  doubt  that  the  fundamental 
principle  was  correct. 

Time  and  again  American  business  has 
proved  that  more  production  pliis  man  vol- 
ume lowers  the  unit  cost  and  spreads  the 
availability  to  more  users.  Our  problem 
then — as  It  is  now — was  to  persuade  greater 
numbers  of  people  to  use  otir  product. 

Again  we  turned  to  the  experience  and 
initiative  of  good  American  business.  We 
used  advertising  as  the  vital  spark  in  bring- 
ing our  message  to  the  people. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  not  only  a 
group  of  producers — it  Is  also  a  group  ol 
salesmen. 

The  figures  on  that  alr-mall  advertising 
program  tell  an  eloquent  story.  In  Septem- 
ber of  last  year  4350,000  ipounds  of  domestic 
air  mall  were  dispatched.  In  December 
there  were  8,100,000  pounds — almost  double. 
I  know  that  the  December  volume  may  rep- 
resent a. great  deal  of  Christmas  mail — but 
month  after  month  there  has  been  a  steady 
gain.  Millions  have  heard  the  message  of 
"wings  for  a  nickel."  They  know  now  that 
they  can  send  mall  by  air — better,  faster, 
cheaper. 

We  have  not  stopped  our  promotional  ac- 
tivities. To  speed  the  Nation's  commerce, 
to  Insure  Its  defense  by  improving  our  avia- 
tion fleet,  and  to  expedite  mall  betweeq  our 
people,  however  remote  the  community,  we 
need  greater  alr-mall  volume.  I  am  relylxig 
upon  the  same  ingenuity  and  resourceftU- 
ness  that  sparked  our  past  efforts  to  keep 
us  alert  and  active  In  expanding  air-mall 
volume  today  and  tomorrow. 

We  sought  to  pioneer  new  concepts  In  the 
dispatch  of  our  International  malls.  In 
lowering  the  Internfttional  rates  last  Novem- 
ber,  we  found  when  the  December  receipts 
were  in  that  our  volume  had  almost  doubled. 
Here  again  Christmas  mails  played  their  part. 
But  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Inter- 
national mall  leaving  New  York  for  the  first 
half  of  January  is  60  percent  greater  than 
for  the  first  half  of  last  October. 

When  our  postal  department  took  the  le^d 
In  lowering  international  rates,  what  did 
other  countries  do  tbout  Itf 

Since  we  have  reduced  our  internntlonal 
rates,  22  countries  have  followed  our  lead: 
Already,  under  sn  arrangement  with  Switz- 
erland, air  parcel  pott  from  that  country  Is 
being  received  here.  We  are  notifying  other 
poetal  administrations  throughout  the  wortd 
that  we  stand  ready  to  receive  their  sir  parcel 
poet. 

These  are  some  of  the  vital  preliminary 
steps  which  we  are  taking  to  clear  the  way 
for  one  of  our  major  operations — sending 
American  parcel  post  abroad  by  air. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  I  sent  a  petition 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  asking  that  a 
reduced  and  special  rate  for  air  mall  ship- 
ment of  newspaper  and  news  magazines  to 
foreign  countries  Ije  granted. 

In  my  roimd-the-world  flight  with  Gael 
Sullivan,  I  witnessed  the  news-hunger  of 
many  of  otir  own  nations  and  thousands  of 
our  friends  In  other  nations — but  the  news 
was  sometimes  months  old  when  they  got  it. 
While  I  hope  within  6  months  to  see  for- 
eign air  parcel  {xxt  a  reality — we  shaU  pass, 
within  a  few  weeks,  an  historic  milepoet  in 
our  postal  progress,  with  the  Inauguration 
of  the  foreign  air  letter,  to  be  sent  anywhere 
in  the  world  for  10  cents. 


This  air-letter  sheet,  similar  to  the  V-matt. 

has  attracted  the  Interest  at  hundreds  of 
business  houses  and  thousands  of  postal 
uacSz  who  want  a  convenient,  swift,  and 
cheap  means  of  getting  their  messages  to 
foreign  lands.  The  l>enefits  ot  this  air  letter 
to  our  people  will  be  tremendous.  Because 
of  the  uniform  size  and  weight — and  the 
large  volume — 140  of  them  to  make  up  a 
poimd — they  will  pay  their  own  way  In  De- 
partment revenues. 

All  this  is  on  the  asset  side  of  the  ledger 
•     •     •     and  what  of  our  liabilities? 

TiM  Poet  Oflloe  is  confronted  with  a  huge 
and  mounting  deficit.  The  postal  pay  in- 
creases of  the  past  2  years  vrlll  have  added 
close  to  a  half  billion  dollars  to  our  expendi- 
tures by  next  year. 

President  Truman,  in  his  budget  mesaage. 
in  referring  to  the  postal  deficit,  directed 
that  a  study  be  made  with  a  view  to  postal 
rate  revisions. 

This  we  are  now  doing — but  thla,  I  assiire 
you — ^neither  President  Truman  nor  the  Con- 
gress wants  any  rate  revision  studies  sent  to 
the  Congress  that  would  Jeopardize  the  se- 
curity of  employees  or  Impair  the  kind  ot 
service  we  are  now  giving  the  people  of  thla 
Nation. 

The  final  Judgment  on  rate  revision  will 
rest  with  the  Congress — and  while  our  fact- 
finding may  reveal  certain  inequities.  I  know 
that  Congress  will  not  reach  any  hasty  deci- 
sion in  setting  forth  their  ideas  on  poetal 
rate  revision. 

We  are  committed  to  a  program  of  helping 
to  balance  the  budget  and  reduce  our  na- 
tional indebtedness — but  the  people  of  this 
Nation  never  expect  and  never  want  "too 
little  and  too  late"  from  the  Poet  Office. 

New  conditions  mean  new  challenges.  We 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  the  sterility  of 
the  status  quo. 

Our  morale  for  the  ^reat  tasks  ahead  Is 
the  highest  in  our  history.  Never  in  our 
time  will  the  spiritual  assets  of  loyalty,  in- 
itiative, and  cooperation  be  more  needed  than 
now. 

Our  deeds  must  match  our  dreams — otir 
performance  must  equal  our  promise. 

But  It  Is  not  only  in  the  performance  ot 
the  post  office  that  we  may  take  pride  and 
feel  the  satisfaction  that  comes  of  a  Job  well 
done. 

Look  at  America.  Take  stock  of  this  Na* 
tlon  today,  only  3  years  after  the  greatest 
conflict  the  vrorld  has  known.  What  do  wa 
find? 

We  Me  a  Nation  firmly  and  courageously 
Msumlng  her  rightful  leadership  In  the  quest 
of  the  world  for  lasting  peace. 

We  see  the  foundations  for  that  peace 
solidly  laid,  the  structure  rising,  stone  upon 
measured  stone. 

We  tee  an  orderly  return  to  the  wairt  ot 
peace,  a  reconverted  economy,  a  free  poopla 
at  work.  And  through  theee  yeaia  ot  ordeal 
by  fire,  we  see  the  American  way  preeerved. 
a  system  that  we  can  hold  as  an  example  and 
aa  an  inspiration  before  the  groping  world. 
It  Is  this  broad  perspective  that  I  ask  you 
to  view  with  me  today. 

Satisfaction?  More  than  that — for  we  can- 
not appraise;  we  cannot  compare:  we  can- 
not hark  back  to  thoee  gaping  pitfalls  that 
lay  in  our  Nation's  path  only  a  short  tUne 
ago  without  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude. 

But  who  has  kept  \u  on  our  course?  Whose 
the  firm  and  skillful  hand  at  the  helm  ot 
this  Nation  that  has  gtilded  it  past  the  haz- 
ards? Whose  the  courage  to  stand  up  be- 
fore all  the  adversities  that  loomed  ahead  to 
see  America  through  this  crisis? 

Two  years  ago  Harry  S.  Truman  becazM 
President  <a  the  United  SUtes. 

He  was  a  man  of  proved  aUUties.  Tliruugh 
his  10  years  in  the  United  States  Senate,  be 
had    abown    consistently    sound    Judgnient. 
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Btit  »boT«  ftll  da*.  Harry  Truman  had  In 

•  granite  courage  and  the  quiet  quality 
food  will. 

This  be  posaeased.  and  thia  he  haa 
To    thoae    orerwhelmlng    responsibUlJiee 
that  suddenly  deaccnded  on  him  In  April 
1945.  he  applied  hlmaelf  with  a  level-: 
WUtdom  that  waa  already  known  to  ua, 
courage  and  determination,  and  with  a 
operaUve  spirit  toward  hU  fellow  citizens 
Tou  may  recall  that  at  the  time  he  ~ 
over  aa  President,  there  waa  a  great  biu^^ 
•paculation.    Would  Truman  go  to  the  rlfpt? 
Would  he  go  to  the  left?    Would  he 
middle  course? 

Tbase  were  shallow  questions,   raised 
ahallow  minds.     The  facile  bandying  aqout 
of  sxich  oversimplified  labels  showed  bow 
tl«  these  questioners   understood  the 
who  had  become  President. 

For  with  Harry  Truman.  It 
question  of  right  or  left.    Aa  h«  aaw  hij 
aponsibUlty  then,  as  ha  sms  it  now.  his 
lies  not   between   right  and  left,  but 
between  right  and  wrong.    From  the 
that  is  beat  for  America  as  he  sees 
that  ta  the  only  •"right"  that  Harry  Tru|nan 
knows — he  haa  never  derlated.    And  he 
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Immediately  after  aaatmilng  the  Pteai- 
dency.  he  waa  confronted  with  an  Impor  ^ant 
decision — the  use.  In  war.  of  the  atom  b<  mb. 
But  the  Uvea  of  hundreds  of  thousand!  of 
American  boys  were  at  stake.  And  h  Eirry 
Truman  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  ln|  his 
decision 

On  the  night  that  Harry  Truman  tool 
oath,  he  told  America  the  San  Francisco 
ference  to  adopt  a  United  Nations 
would  be  held  on  schedule. 

And  from  that  time  on.  the  story  of 
peace  was  a  story  ot  personal  courag^  of 
Inte^lty.  of  a>a>— nwnihlp  on  the  pa]{t  of 
President  Triunan. 

Three  months  after  he  became  Pre8l4ent 
he  went  to  Poudam  to  confer  with  the 
of  state  of  our  allies  in  war.     And  at 
meeting  it  was  largely  through  the  st 
nanahip  of  Harry  Truman  that  a  aoun( 
operative   relationship,   looking  toward 
end  of  the  war  and  to  the  peace  beyond 
itabllshed  among  the  great  powers. 
Thereafter,  almost  dally  he  was  faced 
decisions    of    grave    Importance,    cruclil 
America  and  crucial  to  the  world.    Anc 
after  day.  the  challenge  was  met.  the 
made.    The  series  of  mighty  strides  maj 
ua  proud  as  we  look  back  on 
'  ara  some  of  the  steps  that  were  takkn 
alleviate   the  sufferings  of  a  world  at 
and  to  rule  out  forever  any  recurren  e 
that  horror  from  the  future  of  a  wor 
peace: 

An  international  bank  and  world 
fund  were  aet  up. 

A  loan  waa  made  to  Great  Britain. 
Aid  waa  given  to  the  starving  peopl^  of 
war-devastated  areas. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  wei^  ex- 
tended 

A  Secretary  of  State  was  appoln 
F.  Byrnes — who  faithfully  carried  out 
dent  Trtunan's  policy  of  Ifamness 
and  good  will. 

When  the  poet  of  Secretary  of  State 
vacant    recently,    a   stateaman — one 
greateet  of  hla  time  and  of  all  time 
aoldtar  of  peace  as  be  was  a  skilled 
lant    man    of    war — was    appointed. 
Oecrare  C    Marshall. 

We  m  America  know  that  a  world 
for  peace   haa   not  yet  completed   Us 
We  know  there  are  dangers.    We  know 
are  men  who  seek  to  undo  the  good 
that  has  already  been  done. 

But  we  know.  too.  that  In  this  crucial  hour 
while  the  citadel  Is  rialng.  a  sentry  stai  ds  on 
)uard.  clear -eyed  and  alert.  We  knoi '  that 
Oaorg*  ii«»«>i^i  la  on  the  )ob.  Anq  that 
citadel  of  the  world's  hope  la  safe, 
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In  meeting  the  all  but  superhuman  task 
of  bringing  our  economy  through  an  orderly 
change-over  to  peace,  and  in  surmoxutlng 
other  vast  domestic  problems.  President  Tru- 
man has  exercised  the  same  courage  and  in- 
tegrity, the  same  quiet  quality  of  good, will, 
aa  he  has  shown  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
It  was  right,  as  Harry  Truman  saw  It,  to 
stand  by  the  men  who  came  back  to  us  after 
defending  their  country  at  war.  As  a  result, 
we  now  have  the  QI  bill  of  rights  and  a 
whole  program  for  assistance  to  veterans. 

As  a  precaution  against  abuses,  control  of 
atomic  energy  has  been  retained  in  cltilian 
hands. 

Back  In  December  of  1945  he  urged  upon 
Congress  a  merger  of  the  Nation's  armed 
forces.  In  this  he  was  vigorously  opposed. 
But  the  President  was  convinced  of  the  im- 
provement In  defense  and  the  greater  econ- 
omy which  his  plan  meant.  Courageously, 
he  stuck  to  it. 

Today,  those  who  formerly  opposed  him 
have  become  convinced  and  have  accepted 
the  basic  proposition  of  merger.  A  plan, 
agreed  upon  by  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  is 
now  before  Congress. 

Under  the  President's  leadership,  we  have 
moved  ahead  with  other  big  strides  for  the 
public  welfare  and  protection. 

For  the  development  of  atomic  energy, 
and  as  a  precaution  against  abtises,  a  Federal 
commission  has  been  established.  The  con- 
trol of  that  commission  Is  In  civilian  hands. 
It  was  a  decision  of  Harry  Truman  that 
maintained  rent  control,  protecting  millions 
of  American  families  against  profiteering  In  a 
time  of  housing  shortage. 

In  the  aftermath  of  war.  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  cotmtry  woxild  face  pressxires  for 
higher  prices  and  higher  wages.  This  meant 
labo»-management  disputes. 

Almost  daily,  the  President  was  plagued 
with  these  problems.  But  he  met  them  head- 
on.  and  In  every  situation  he  squared  his  de- 
cision with  his  own  concept  of  what  was  best 
for  America.  That  came  first.  And  no 
speciiU  interest,  no  strong-arm  tactic,  was 
allowed  to  prevail  against  It.  Harry  Truman 
was  looking  out  for — and  taking  action  for — 
the  good  of  the  whole  people. 

Today,  with  the  President's  personal 
example  before  them,  labor  and  management 
are  finding  their  way  toward  agreement. 
We  have  emerged  Into  a  time  of  good  will. 

A  few  weaka  ago  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress three  meaaages — on  the  state  of  the 
Nation,  on  the  economic  prospect,  and  on  the 
budget. 

In  these  messages,  with  the  same  sotmd 
Judgment,  the  same  spirit  of  American  team- 
work that  have  marked  his  every  ofladal  act, 
he  has  outlined  his  p)olicy  in  such  matters  as 
taxes.  Government  expenditures,  labor  legis- 
lation, emplojrment.  military  security,  hous- 
ing, and  protection  for  the  small  business- 
man and  the  farmer. 

In  his  decisions  on  all  these  matters,  he 
baa  chosen  to  be  guided,  not  by  right  as  dis- 
tinguished from  left,  but  by  right  as  distin- 
guished from  wroi^. 

Addressing  himself  to  a  Congress  domi- 
nated by  a  majority  of  the  opposition  party, 
the  President  said: 

-The  power  to  mold  the  future  of  thia 
Nation  Ilea  in  our  hands— yours  and  mine. 
Joined  together.  •  •  •  On  some  domes- 
tic issues  we  may,  and  probably  shall,  dis- 
agree. That  In  Itself  is  not  to  be  feared.  It 
is  inherent  in  our  form  of  government.  But 
there  are  wa3rs  of  disagreeing;  men  who 
differ  can  still  work  together  sincerely  for 
the  common  good." 

Those  are  words  of  high  statesmanship. 
because  they  are  words  that  put  country 
ahead  of  everything  else.  There  is  no  higher 
form  of  statesmanship  than  the  simple  ac- 
knowledgment of  brotherhood,  regardless  of 
party,  under  a  free  Qag. 


Time  and  again  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
have  seen  President  Truman's  Judgments 
confirmed  by  the  course  of  events. 

Only  recently  we  have  had  several  strik- 
ing instances  of  this.  Consider,  for  example, 
hla  view  on  taxes.  His  political  opponenU. 
aa  part  of  their  campaign  In  the  election  of 
last  November,  promised  to  end  the  excise 
taxes  on  luxury  goods.  — 

Harry  Truman  counseled  against  abandon- 
ment of  those  taxes. 
Who  was  right? 

A  few  days  ago.  Congress  voted  to  continue 
the  luxury  t^xes.  and  the  very  men  who  had 
promised  to  repeal  them  in  their  election 
campaign  now  switched  position,  and  voted 
to  retain  them. 

Or  consider  the  question  of  a  reduction  In 
Income  taxes.  The  President's  political  op- 
position promised  the  people  to  cut  Income 
taxes  20  percent  "across  the  board." 

The  President  already  has  pointed  out  to 
Congress  the  danger  of  promising  a  reduc- 
tion m  taxes  before  making  certain  that  this 
can  be  done  without  unbalancing  the  Budget. 
He  has  opposed  any  reduction  in  taxes  that 
will  mean  failure  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 
And  he  has  strongly  urged  that  persons  of 
small  Income  be  made  the  major  beneficiaries 
of  any  tax  reduction. 
Who  was  right? 

Now.  we  find  the  Republican  opposition 
weakening  in  Its  lll-advlsed  sUnd.  We  hear 
the  belated  admission  that  budget-balanc- 
ing must  come  before  tax  reduction.  And 
Republicans,  themselvos,  are  attacking  the 
"across  the  board"  feature  and  urging  their 
own  leadership  to  abandon  It. 

Another  great  question  bearing  on  thia 
Nation's  future  Is  our  commerce  with  the 
outside  world.  President  Truman  has  called 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  proposed 
coganization  of  nations  to  promote  world 
trade,  and  has  pointed  out  that  America's 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  will  be  vital  to 
the  success  of  this  effort. 

But  economic  Isolationism  Is  finding  Its 
voice  again.  Within  the  past  few  days,  a 
virulent  attack  has  been  launched  by  certain 
Members  of  Congress  against  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements. 
Who  is  right? 

Well  may  we  pray  that  the  majority  oi 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity, will  accept  the  advise  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  vote  for  the  trade  of  the  world 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
To  those  of  the  opposition  who  decide  to 
follow  Harry  Truman's  better  judgment,  we 
say: 

"For  yotir  reversal  of  position,  for  correct- 
ing your  own  errors  of  the  past,  we  have  only 
praise.  May  you.  for  America's  sake,  always 
do  so.  The  only  difference  now  between 
your  position  and  that  of  the  President  is 
that  he  was  right  the  first  time." 

More  and  more,  the  people  of  America  are 
confronted  with  these  proofs  of  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  Harry  Truman.  Now  that 
they  see  our  economy  back  on  an  even  keel, 
less  than  2  years  after  the  war,  now  that 
they  realize  how  many  were  the  obstacles 
along  the  road,  the  people  are  wondering: 
How  has  this  come  about? 
Do  nations  automatically  emerge  unscathed 
from  a  great  world  conflict: 

If  you  think  so,  look  at  a  map  of  the 
world.  Try  to  put  your  finger  on  one  world 
power — outside  of  our  own — one  great  na- 
tion whor>e  people,  whose  economy,  whose 
very  soul  has  not  been  seared  and  left  bear- 
ing scars  for  generations  hence. 

America  has  not  won  back  toward  peace 
and  prosperity  by  resting  on  her  historic 
laurels  or  by  dropping  her  destiny  In  the 
lap  of  fate. 

How.  then,  has  It  come  about? 
We  have  won  back,  we  are  winning  back, 
because  we  have  had  sound  leadership.    We 
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ara  on  our  way  toward  peaca  and  proaper- 
ity  becavise  the  leadership  of  President  Harry 
Truman  has  been  a  leadership  of  Integrity 
and  good  will,  of  courage  and  foresight. 

It  la  true  that  In  the  beginning  many 
Americans  did  not  know  the  abilities  of  this 
man  who  had  become  President.  Prom  the 
day  be  took  over,  volcea  were  raised  against 
him  by  men  long-embittered,  men  who  were 
blinded  by  their  own  narrow  political  bias. 
Without  waiting  for  the  test  of  office,  tbay 
.spoke  In  bellttlement  of  his  stature. 

They  do  not  do  so  today.  The  people  of 
America  have  learned  that  Harry  Triiman 
wears  well.  At  all  times  when  the  good  of 
the  country  was  at  stake,  they  have  seen  him 
set  an  example  for  these  crttica  by  rising 
above  political  anlmoaitles.  The  blttemeas 
and  hate  that  might  otherwise  have  spread 
and  undermined  our  strength  as  a  nation,  he 
has  checked  at  the  very  source.  With  the 
philosophy  of  good  will,  he  has  disarmed 
the  haters  and  the  champions  of  strife  and 
dtE  trust. 

The  world  is  hungering  for  more  of  that 
kind  of  leadership.  The  world  needs  more 
Btateemen  with  vlsloii  and  a  Arm.  unswerr- 
ing  stride. 

Here  in  America  we  shall  march  on  with 
Pl^ldent  Truman  toward  our  goal  aa  a  pros- 
perous people,  a  strong  and  secure  Nation. 

We  have  gone  far  and  fast,  but  the  taak 
of  leading  ua  to  peace  and  plenty  la  not  ac- 
compllahed  In  a  day  nor  a  year. 

Until  that  work  la  done,  we  are  ready  to 
call  upon  otir  President  again  as  the  man 
who  has  proved  himself  fit  for  the  job.  Amer- 
ica will  give  him  the  support  and  loyalty 
that  he  deserves  o(  ua  aU,  through  the  years 
ahead. 


Baocxm  Stobt  or  a  Nnao  TBNaMT  Fa 
JIM    Caicp    AoqunsB    Owb    or    Ooumtt^ 
LaacnT  Faaica  bt  TRurr,  Haaa  Wo 


Jin  Camp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aVDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NOBTH  caaoLiwa 
IN  THE  8KNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  17, 1947 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscobd  an  article 
written  by  Kays  Gary,  a  staff  writer  of 
the  Shelby  Daily  Star,  Shelby.  N.  C.  and 
which  appeared  In  that  newspaper  on 
February  4.  1947,  describing  the  success 
of  Jim  Camp,  a  Negro  farmer  In  Cleve- 
land County.  I  wish  to  place  this  article 
in  the  R«cc«d  because  it  illustrates  what 
Negroes  are  accomplishing  throughout 
North  Carolina  and  the  South. 

Jim  Camp  lives  in  my  own  county,  and 
I  have  known  him  all  his  life.  He  has 
risen  from  the  position  of  an  ordinary 
tenant  farmer  to  the  ownership  of  785 
acres  of  fine  farm  land,  all  of  which  he 
has  bought  and  pcUd  for  through  his  own 
Industry,  energy,  and  thrift.  His  suc- 
cess Is  another  illustration  of  the  fine 
treatment  accorded  the  honest  and  am- 
bitious Negroes  In  the  South  and  the  op- 
portunities which  are  open  to  them.  His 
last  purchase  of  land  was  made  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  he  paid  $23,000  in  cash 
for  226  acres  of  land  which  he  purchased 
to  add  to  his  total  farm  of  785  acres. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 


(By  Kays  Oary) 

Fifty  years  ago  in  the  mind  of  a  tiny, 
ebony-faced  lad  there  was  bom  the  determi- 
nation to  own  a  plantation  in  the  white 
man's  world. 

It  couldn't  happen  In  the  South — In  the 
middle  of  the  land  lashed  by  the  critlclams 
of  a  liberal  society  for  its  racial  intolerance — 
but  yeeterday  In  Cleveland  Coxmty,  James 
Camp,  Negro,  swung  astride  his  flve-galtad 
horse  and  began  a  gallop  over  a  part  of  a 
785-acre  farm — all  his. 

a  OaEAM   BOSN 

It  began  in  the  late  1890's  when  the  land- 
lord of  the  boy's  father  singled  him  out  as 
a  favorite  and  allowed  the  ragged  child  to 
ride  on  a  prancing  saddle  horse  with  him  on 
regular  treks  over  the  spacious,  rolling  farm- 
land. Behind  the  half-moon  grin  and 
sparkling  eyes  of  the  youngster  was  bom  this 
dream — to  someday  duplicate  the  success  of 
his  first  white  friend. 

And  yesterday  James  Camp  would  give  the 
credit  for  his  accomplishment  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  John  Mlntz,  the  white  man,  to  the 
keen,  but  humble,  support  of  bia  wife, 
Florence  Hardin  Camp  and  to  Franklin 
Delano  Rooaevelt.  The  dogged,  determined 
decades  of  Jim  Camp'a  labor  would  not  be 
mentioned  by  him. 

Today,  it  appears,  little  aecms  to  be  lacking 
from  the  original  dream.  There  Is  the  Camp 
sawmill,  the  fish  pond,  the  300  acres  of  tlm- 
berland,  the  1S8  acres  which  this  year  pro- 
duced 160  bales  at  cotton,  the  SO  acree  of 
grain,  other  acres  of  pasturage,  livestock,  me- 
chanical farm  devices,  and  a  modem  home. 
Still  Jim  Camp  will  be  found  In  the  late 
afternoon  building  single-handedly  a  new 
tenant  home — making  a  total  of  28  bouses  on 
his  land. 

It  IB  all  there  because  a  tremendous  price 
was  paid  In  scrimping,  saving,  doing  without, 
laboring  day  and  night  for  pennies,  buying  a 
scrap  of  land  with  the  pennies  and,  with  the 
profits,  the  buying  of  another  scrap  of  land. 

To  accomplish  the  building  of  this  little 
plantation,  James  Camp  had  to  run  away 
from  home  at  the  age  of  ID,  after  he  failed 
In  attempts  to  persuade  his  father  to  buy 
his  own  farm. 

He  began  by  splitting  cordwood  at  36  cents 
per  cord,  taking  bis  pay  In  food  from 
Schenck'B  store.  His  next  Important  move 
was  the  acquiring  of  Florence  Hardin  as  his 
wife,  and  the  two.  with  three  chickens,  a^* 
wheelbarrow  and  horse  and  buggy  began  the 
atrtiggle  for  Independence. 

Camp  and  his  wife  settled  closely  by  Shoel 
Creek  church,  near  his  own  home  place,  and 
near  his  present  home  site.  In  the  early 
diwn  he  left  for  labor  and  returned  late 
at  night.  His  wife  fotmd  food  to  molasses 
and  fruit  and  greens.  "Money  food"  was 
taboo.  Money  went  for  the  first  down  pay- 
ment of  47  acres  of  land  that  belonged  to 
the  Pink  Wood  place.  Now,  rest  perhaps? 
Now.  maybe  there  would  be  plenty  of  food? 
Not  yet.  The  Camps  had  to  buy  fertUlaer  to 
make  their  crops  the  best. 

That  waa  the  procaaa  for  endless  years  as 
small  plots  were  added  to  the  Camp  farm — 
and  then  bigger  ones.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
Oamp  pulled  out  a  checkbook,  a  p«icU.  wrote 
out  a  check  for  128,000.  cash  payment  In  full 
after  a  previous  $6,000  "dlncber"  for  the 
largest  land  purchase  to  date— 236  acres  ad- 
joining bis  estate. 

'It's  all  In  one  pteoa,"  Bigbed  JUn,  "wlMre 
I  can  sea  It." 

But  this,  Um  story  ot  tb«  aoqulBttion  of 
lands  that  put  him  In  tha  top  doaen  or  in- 
dividual landowners  to  tha  oounty — ^whlte  or 


black— la  simply  the  beginning.  It  wotUd 
seem  thus  far.  a  story  of  grasping  for  him- 
self, for  his  wife  and  son.  There  wouldn't 
seem  a  poBSlbUlty  for  any  beneficence. 

But  go  to  the  home  of  James  Camp,  that 
modem  IS-rootn  Btructure  6  miles  acaith  of 
Shelby  on  highway  18.  In  the  kitchen  you'll 
&nd  a  little  boy  who  constantly  went  wrong 
to  Shelby.  Jim  Camp  took  him  In,  taught 
him  to  work,  and  now  Jim  Is  to  the  lad  what 
John  Mlntz  waa  to  Jim  yeare  ago. 


Ride  over  to  an  adjoining  plot  where  a  new 
houae  is  being  built.  There  you'll  see  a 
grown  Negro  boy  who  couldnt  get  along 
elsewhere.  Toull  see  blm  aaking  James 
Camp  where  this  piece  fits,  where  that  beam 
goes,  eagerly.  He  wants  to  learn  the  carpen- 
tering trade,  and  Camp  la  ahowing  him. 

Look  100  yards  from  the  homestead,  and 
youll  aee  the  Camp  Negro  School,  named 
"Camp"  by  the  cotmty  commissioners,  be- 
cause he  gave  the  land,  because,  in  his  own 
words.  "My  race  needs  btip  bad.  mighty 
bad." 

Attend  the  Negro  Sunday  sebool  nearby, 
and  you're  likely  to  hear  the  voice  of  Flo- 
rence extoUtog  the  ▼trtues  at  prtoclpled  liv- 
ing, or  a  parent-taa^Mrs'  meeting  wbore 
her  warning.  "Buy  a  cow  before  a  ear,"  will 
reverberate  f  rmn  the  walls  of  the  rooma. 

For.  man  and  wife,  the  Camps  believe  that 
If  a  peraon.  white  or  black,  wantt  something 
badly  enough,  and  If  It's  right,  he  can  have 
It,  for  a  price. 

But  the  Campa'  leadeiahlp  Uht  aU  to 
preaching.  The  farm's  available  for  taa^- 
Ing,  for  cooperation  with  farm  authorities 
to  showing  neighboring  Negroes  how  to  make 
the  most  of  the  least.  At  every  annual  fair 
the  Camp  exhibits  depict  to  facta,  figures, 
and  €b&rta  the  means  by  which  a  man  can 
truly  become  master  of  hte  own  fate  on  the 
farm. 

The  living  example  shoald  be  enoogh. 
Quiet,  modest,  fearful  any  publicity  might 
"make  us  seem  proud."  the  Camps  showed  the 
reporter  through  their  home.  There's  run- 
ning water,  automatic  heat,  modem  furni- 
ture, a  gleaming  white  k.'tchen.  In  an  Ideal, 
splc-and-span  cellar,  shelves  are  Itoed  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  canned  goods.  Wo  meat 
has  been  bought  by  this  family— no  meat  or 
flour — for  23  years.  It  all  comes  from  the 
farm. 

In  the  maze  of  outbuUdlngs  and  barnyard 
wander  14  mtilee — several  others  are  out  with 
the  16  tenant  families  on  his  place.  Iliere 
are  four  milk  cows,  hut  right  now  Jim  la  to 
the  process  of  starting  his  own  registered 
Hereford  herd. 

He  wouldn't  hear  a  price  for  his  giant 
tractor  which  has  for  8  years  roamed  the  vast 
tract  doing  all  types  of  work.  He  has  an- 
other on  the  way  from  the  factory.  A  truck 
does  the  hauling  work. 

Jim  Camp  becomes  almoat  reverent  when 
the  name  of  the  late  Franklto  Delano  Rooae- 
velt la  mentioned.  "He  did  me  and  my  peo- 
ple a  heap  of  good."  he  says.  "He  showed  us  a 
lot  of  things  about  how  to  get  along." 

For  that  raaaon,  he  supports  to  tha  limit 
the  farm  programs  Inaugurated  by  the  late 
President. 

The  Campa  have  ona  son.  J.  B.,  now  to 
Agricultural  and  l^ohnloai  OoUagc  for  Me- 
groaa,  at  Oraanaboro.  studying  agrlcultwe. 
J.  B.,  back  from  aervlca  to  Italy,  wants  his 
own  farm— not  hla  father's.  More  than  that 
ha  wants  not  7S6  aeraa.  but  IjOOO.  Ha  does 
not  bat,  but  If  ba  ahouM  for  thoae  who  know 
tba  Oamp  blood  bat  ihara'd  be  no  one  with 
monay  to  aar  disarantly. 

Toong  Jim  haa  riddan  cm  tba  bona  with 
lit!  tattkar.  Ba  baa  Matanad  mntvOj  through 
the  years  to  hla  mother.  He  will  boy  a  cow 
before  a  car. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

Of  THE  HOU8X  OP  REPRSBENTATIVtS 


Monday.  Fehruarw  17. 1947 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker 
national  debt  Is  of  growing  concern 
all  of  our  thinking  citisens  who  are 
terested  in  the  preservation  of  our 
public.    At  the  recent  annual  meetU^g 
the  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic 
cieties.  the  program  included  a 
sion  of  this  vital  subject  and  it  wai 
prinlege  to  address  this  well-knowr 
ganlzatlon.    Under  the  unanimous 
sent  order  extended  me.  I  Include 
remarks  on  that  occasion: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  American  frlendi 
t«now  clttsena.  I  feel  greatly  honored 
la  a  real  priniege  for  me  to  come  hen 
meet  with  thla  group  today,  because 
been  wanting  to  get  better  acquainted 
you  for  many,  many  montba.  some  yean 
without  dealing  with  a  lot  of 
remarks.  I  want  to  directly  give  you  In 
words  what  I  have  to  present.    They 
b«    acanewhat    heavy    foUowlng    this 
luncbeoa.  but  we  hare  here  In  thla 
type  of -literacy  that  has  come  here 
different  parU  of  this  country,  and 
not  afford  to  let  you  go  away  from 
ton  without  getting  these  thougbU 
you 

Last  summer  it  waa  my  privilege  to 
Rome  for  a  few  days  and  I  visited  wit|i 
Bollneas.    Pope    Pius    XII.      We    bad 
friendly  conversation,  the  substance  of 
waa  this:  "You  people  who  have  the 
to  get  out   and   look   around,   see 
gdnj  on  In  the  world,  make  these 
and   meet  these  people  that  you  do 
thus  have  the  opportunity  to 
two  together,  when  you  return 
there  will  be  a  very  great  responsibility 
you  to  say  some  things  to  your  fellow  c 
who  did  not  have  the  same  opportunlt  r 
you  had." 

That  is  a  phlloaophy  in  which  I  very 
bellrve.    In  other  words.  I  think  that 
vm  must  walk  In  the  light  which  falls 
our  feet,  and  I  think  It  U  our 
to  seek  light  and  to  use  It.  and  to  s; 
wherever  we  go    and  not  crawl  withfa 
shell  and  hold  back  the  good  thln<;s  nl 
from  others  who  are  not  quite  so 
Certainly  this  group  and  this 
seek  Ught.  and  you  walk  In  It  after 
It.  so  I  feel  perfectly  at  home  here  with 
today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three 
tions   In    which    every    American 
vitally  concerned  today,  and  three 
which  are  imme<ilately  before  the 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  matter  of 
alterations    in    the    several    labor 
ment-general-welfarc  laws  which  we 
such    as    the   Clayton   Act.    the   Norrls 
GuardU    Act.  the   Wagner  Labor 
Act.    the    Fair    Labor    Standards 
Walah-Healey  Act.  and  we  might  go 
back    as    the    Sherman    antitrust    la 
a«ema  to  ma  that  those  acta  must 
eoaaldered    by    yoiu.    by    managemeAt, 
labor,  by  aU  intcrcated  in  the  general 
fart,  by  tha  Congreaa  of  the  I7nlted 
by  tta*  White  Houae,  and  by  the 
Oovemment.   aa   we  faca   this 
question  or  program  of  materially 
the  present  labor  laws  of  tha 
•rnmant. 
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Another  thing  that  all  of  us  are  vitally  in- 
terested In — I  cannot  Imagine  anybody  In 
thla  group  not  being  interested  In  It — Is  tha 
question  of  the  revision  of  the  revenue  laws 
aa  they  relate  to  corporate  enterprise,  to 
capital  galna  and /or  losaes,  to  normal  tax 
and  Btutax  on  individuals,  to  the  exemptions 
and  credits  allowed  our  people  classified  in 
the  different  groups. 

Ify  third  point  Is  the  question  of  the  mtm- 
agement  of  the  present  Federal  interest- 
bearing  debt.  I  am  not  now  specifically  re- 
ferring to  the  question  aa  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  permanently  arrest  the 
growth  of  that  debt:  I  am  referring  to  the 
management  of  the  preaent  debt,  assuming 
that  It  does  not  grow  any  more. 

I  think  It  can  conaervatlvely  be  said  that 
as  to  how  this  present  debt  is  managed  or 
mismanaged  during  the  next  25  to  50  years, 
will  determine  the  effective  wage  which  our 
people  receive,  the  price  level  of  our  homes, 
of  our  equities,  of  our  life-insurance  poli- 
cies— that  la,  the  bujring  power  of  those — 
the  economic  or  bu3rlng  power  or  value  of 
our  savings  In  whatever  form  they  may  be, 
whether  Invested  in  trust  funds  or  In  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  or  time  deposits  In 
the  banks,  or  in  the  form  of  different  in- 
surance contracts.  In  other  words,  briefly, 
the  management  or  mismanagement  of  the 
present  Federal  debt  will,  in  my  opinion, 
during  the  next  35  to  50  years  determine  the 
social  and  economic  stattis  of  our  people 
here  In  the  United  States. 

Let's  take  these  three  questions  and  very 
briefly  deal  with  them,  and  If  It  Is  agreeable 
with  the  chairman  and  with  you.  the  audi- 
ence. I  will  stop  soon  enough  so  that  we  can 
spend  a  few  minutes  here  In  questions  and 
answers,  so  If  you  think  of  something  you 
want  to  ask  a  question  on  aa  we  go  along, 
feel  free  to  do  that. 

Let   me   give   you   a   few   hitching   poets. 
To  start  vrtth.  referring  to  the  January  16 — 
thla  month — statement  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, we  have  a  $278,000,000,000  total  groea 
public  debt  and  guaranteed   public  obllga- 
Uons.     We  start  out  with  that  figure.     If  we 
make  otir  chairman  here  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  a  few  minutes.  I  want  to  show 
you  what  he  is  up  against  and  what  you  are 
up  against  as  citizens  of  this  great  country. 
He    has    that    problem    of    management. 
What  is  that  problem,  very  briefly?     In  my 
hand  la  a  broken-down  analysis  of  the  debt 
which  shows  that  within   1  year  from  last 
September  30  he  haa  to  refinance  seventy-four 
billion   five   hundred   million   of   that   total 
which  comes  due  within  1  year.     Let's  bring 
this   right  down   to  earth.     Suppose   you.   a 
family,  have  a  $50,000  debt  that  the  family 
Is  responsible  for;   you  have  forty  thousand 
of  It  financed  on  a  15-  to  30- year  mortgage 
and  ten  thousand  In  short-term  paper  that 
you  have  got  to  meet.    That  would  be  one 
problem.     But  suppose  you  twist  that  around 
and  you  have  $40,000  of  short-term  paper  to 
meet  and  only  $10,000  financed  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  and  you  are  short  on  Income; 
you  can  see  that  last  pro]X)sltlon  Is  a  differ- 
ent problem  from  the  first. 

Our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  here  has 
a  certain  group  of  securities  aggregating 
seventy-four  billion  five  hxmdred  million 
that  he  must  refund  or  refinance  or  pay  off 
one  way  or  another,  either  by  refunding  oper- 
ations or  by  collecting  taxes,  within  a  year. 
That  isnt  all.  On  top  of  that  seventy-four 
billion  five  himdred  million,  he  has  another 
$57,500,000,000.  representing  saving  certifi- 
cates which  you.  the  people  of  this  covmtry, 
head,  and  which  are  a  demand  call  upon  him 
for  dollars  at  any  time  you  desire  to  exercise 
that  call,  and  at  any  time  within  60  days 
after  which  you  become  the  owner  of  a  sav- 
ings certificate  you  can  go  to  the  Treasury 
and  say.  "Mr.  Secretary.  I  want  my  currency." 
and  h«  haa  to  hand  you  the  currency  if  you 


want  it  to  meet  the  contractual  provisions 
set  forth  in   that  savings  certificate. 

The  sum  of  those  two  items  subjects  the 
Treasury  to  a  call  within  1  year  from  last 
September  30  of  $132,000,000,000  of  refunding 
operations.  Whers  la  hs  going  to  get  the 
money?  That  is  a  very  practical  question. 
He  has  to  meet  those  calls.  If  you  make  ths 
call,  and  if  you  hold  your  savings  bonds  and 
do  not  cash  any  of  them  in.  he  still  has  to 
raise  seventy-four  and  one-half  billion.  That 
gets  into  the  management  of  this  debt. 

Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  hitching  posts 
on  this.    When  you  Jximp  down  now  into  an- 
other  group    oi   securities.   Treasury    notes. 
Treasury  bonds  of  short-term  duration,  we 
find  that  between  September  30  last  and  De- 
cember 31.  1950,  our  Secretary  here  must  re- 
fund (Including  payable  on  demand  paper) 
one  hundred  and  fifty  bUllon.    Now.  how  la 
he  going  to  do  it?    Well,  he  can  help  stistain 
a  tax  take-away  from  you  and  bring  in  some 
of  it.  provided  you  can  stand  the  tax  burden, 
but  that  will  be  a  very  smaU  amount  of  the 
total  because  you  have  only  got  1947,  1948, 
1949,  and  1950.    That  is  only  4  years.    If  he 
brought  about  the  balancing  of  the  budget 
and  took  $4,000,000,000  away  from  you  each 
year  In  excess  of  the  budget  needs  in  the  4 
years,  he  would  only  raise  sixteen  billloi^  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  required;   so  he 
still  has  a  financing  problem  on  his  hands. 
Of  course.  If  you  make  no  demand  calls  on 
the  Treasury,  that  wUl  very  greatly  asalst  ths 
Treaaury  In  handling  his  problem. 

He  can  resort  to  the  printing  press  and  turn 
out  sheer  prlnttng-press  money  and  hand  to 
you.  in  exchange  for  those  bonds  aa  they 
mature  and  let  you  take  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  such  printing-press  financing, 
and  certainly  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  not  going  to  advocate  that — not  this  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

He  can  go  and  reissue,  or  I  should  say  is- 
sue, new  bonds  or  refunding  bonds  to  be 
sold — to  whom?  Why,  he  can  sell  the  re- 
funding l>onds  to  you  Individuals  and  have 
you  issue  a  check  or  draw  thv  currency  out 
of  the  bank  and  brmg  It  to  him  and  pay  off 
that  bond,  and  thereby  diminish  your  buy- 
ing power  as  related  to  real  estate  or  com- 
modities or  securities  Issued  by  the  corporate 
enterprise  of  this  country,  or  consumer  goods 
on  the  market.  You  decrease  your  Immediate 
buying  power  by  handing  the  dollars  to  him 
and  taking  his  promise  to  pay  in  exchange, 
and  thereby  you  deflate  your  momentary 
buying  power  or  speculative  power  measured 
by  your  bank  account  or  currency  In  hand. 

That  wotild  be  a  very  constructive  step  for 
you.  the  individual  citizen  and  you.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  to  follow.    But  In  the 
event  you,  the  citizens  of  this  country,  do 
not  participate  in  the  purchase  of  these  re- 
funding issues,  and  If  he  brings  out  refund- 
ing issues  instead  of  Issuing  printing-press 
money,  where  is  his  market  for  the  bonds  to 
be  sold?    Commercial  banks,  Insurance  com- 
panies,   savings     Institutions     of     different 
kinds,  and  Government  trust  funds,  we  might 
say.    To  the    xtent  the  Treasury  sells  these 
new    refunc.ag    Issues    to    the    commercial 
banks,    that    Is.    practically    speaking,    the 
equivalent    of    using    printing-press  money, 
because    as    he   says    to   you,    the    banking 
fraternity  of  this  country.  "You  take  $10,000.- 
000.000  of  these  new  issues  and  credit  my 
account  for  $10,000,000,000  and  I  will  start 
drawing  checks  against  that   accouvmt  to- 
morrow afternoon."  to  that  extent  you.  the 
commercial     banks,     create     $10,000,000,000 
worth  of  demand  deposits  against  which  the 
Treasury  begins  to  draw  checks,  and  he  hands 
them  out  to  people,  and  as  they  are  trans- 
ferred into  the  hands  of  those  people  they 
become  buying  power.    So,  I  believe  this  group 
would  go  along  with  rae  on  the  proposition 
that  the  Treasury  should  not  sell  the  re- 
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funding  issues  to  the  commercial  banks  in  a 
manner  which  brings  alxnit  increased  de- 
mand deposits,  thereby  expanding  your  po- 
tential Inflationary  base. 

I  think  you  will  go  along  with  me  to  the 
effect  that  the  Treasury,  in  putting  out  the 
new  bondi,  should  do  everything  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done  to  get  these  reftmding 
bonds  Into  the  hands  of  you.  the  private 
cltlaen.  thereby  evidencing  your  belief  in 
the  purposes  for  which  this  debt  was  created 
and  your  willingness  to  carry  those  secu- 
rities until  maturity  date  arrives,  and  thereby 
sustain  your  Oovemment  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis. 

What  is  the  Treasury  to  do?  You  say,  "1 
will  take  some  more  of  the  Treasury  bonds 
If  the  Treasury  will  Increase  the  Interest  rate 
on  the  new  issue."  Group  (a)  here  are  in- 
terested In  buying  the  new  Issues;  group  (b) 
here  have  all  the  old  issues  that  they  can 
carry.  If  the  Treasury  puts  out  a  new  issue 
at  a  higher  rate  than  similar  term  bonds  of 
the  old  Isstle  carry,  what  do  you  think  will 
happen  to  the  market  value  of  the  old  bonds 
which  this  group  holds  the  day  the  new  bond 
with  the  higher  Interest  rate  goes  on  the 
market?  The  market  on  your  bonds  drops 
to  bring  your  effective  interest  rate  on  old 
bonds  sutwtantlally  in  line  with  the  earn- 
ings on  the  new  bonds.  That  presents  quite 
a  great  diflkrulty  to  the  Treasurer  if  the  only 
way  he  can  sell  you  the  refunding  Issues  is 
through  raising  the  interest  rate.  That  is 
one  problem. 

Forget  that  you  are  investors  and  all  of  you 
are  taxpayers,  and  here  is  a  $278,000,000,000 
debt.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  says: 
"If  I  raise  the  interest  rate  on  bonds  issued 
by  the  Treasury,  then  I  have  got  to  raise  the 
tax  burden  on  the  people  to  bring  in  more 
money  with  which  to  service  the  debt,  which 
is  carrying  a  higher  interest  rate,  and  I 
haven't  got  the  political  courage  to  do  that, 
•o  I  am  not  going  to  raise  the  interest  rates." 
But  you  say:  "I  am  not  going  to  buy  the 
bonds  unless  I  get  an  increased  interest  rate. 
I  am  going  to  put  my  money  over  in  indus- 
try, expand  the  plant  capacity,  increase  the 
machinery,  the  pioductive  capacity,  so  that 
more  workers  can  have  more  tools  with  which 
to  produce  goods,  and  thereby  bring  about 
greater  production  of  goods,  and  on  the  basis 
of  greater  per  capita  production  participate 
in  greater  income  in  the  way  of  increased 
wages  and  salary." 

That  throws  the  burden  back  to  the  Treas- 
urer, and  he  says,  "How  am  I  going  to  finance 
this  debt— refinance  It,  If  you  please?" 

So  you  see  how  that  all  ties  into  this  ques- 
tlcm  of  the  inflation  of  prices,  the  inflationary 
movement,  the  Inflationary  forces  we  hear  a 
great  deal  about — and  which,  by  the  way,  are 
not  yet  behind  us,  because  It  comes  back  to 
the  question,  "How  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  manage  this  debt?" 
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Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Potters  Herald,  of  East  Liverpool.  Ohio, 
of  February  13,  1947: 


tcT  AcnoN  n  1 

Present-day  conditions  in  Washington  are 
comparable  to  the  days  of  Rome  when,  it  is 
said,  Nero  flddled  while  Rome  burned. 

Briefs,  under  oath,  embodjring  the  protests 
of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens. Industrial  workers,  miners,  fishermen, 
farmers,  employers,  and  others  were  filed  last 
December  with  the  State  Department's  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  pro- 
testing against  further  reductions  In  tariff 
rates  on  competitive  imports. 

In  addition,  hundreds  of  representatives  of 
these  American  citizens,  in  January,  per- 
sonally appeared  before  this  same  commit- 
tee, and,  under  oath,  presented  substantial 
reasons  why  no  further  tariff  rate  reduction 
should  be  agreed  to  imtll  r  study  had  been 
made  of  the  effects  of  the  tariff  rate  reduc- 
tions already  made. 

There  is  evidence,  we  believe,  wliich  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  these  protests  and 
these  appeals  have  fallen  on  closed  ears. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  now 
the  last  court  of  appeal. 

The  official  evidence,  preeenteo  to  the 
Congress  by  Government  agencies,  warrants 
the  congress  acting  now.  It  will  be  too  late 
to  act  or  to  go  through  the  motions  of  try- 
ing to  act  after  solemn  and  binding  obliga- 
tions have  be£n  entered  Into  with  foreign 
governments  wherein  the  United  States  has 
agreed,  for  a  period  of  some  3  years  and  6 
months,  to  permit  of  the  dumping  into 
American  markets  of  competitive  Imports  at 
total  delivered  costs,  tariff  duties  paid,  which 
are  less  than  American  costs  of  production 
of  comparable  or  competitive  goods. 

America's  industrial  workers,  especially 
those  workers,  such  as  the  pottery  workers, 
who  are  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  the 
production  of  goods  which  compete  in  Amer- 
ican markets  with  competitive  products  of 
workers  of  other  countries,  realize  that  tm- 
less  tariff  duties  are  levied  on  competitive 
imports  which  equalizes  the  differences  in 
labor  costs  of  production  they  are  deprived 
of  their  work  opportunities. 

America's  Industrial  workers  realize  the 
value  of  and  seek  full  employment. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  have  full  em- 
ployment If  competitive  imports  can  be  de- 
livered Into  our  own  markets  at  total  costs, 
tariff  duties  paid,  which  are  less  than  the 
labor  costs  of  production  of  our  products. 

We  are  not  exclusionists,  but  we  insist  that 
present  tariff  rates  are  inadequate.  Our 
contentions  are  sustained  by  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  oppose  the  entry  Into  America's 
markets  of  competitive  imports.  We  do  op- 
pose the  entry  of  competitive  goods  at  total 
delivered  costs  which  are  less  than  our  costs 
of  production. 

The  world  has  been  at  war  for  the  past  8 
years.  During  at  least  6  of  those  years 
there  has  been  little,  if  any.  commercial 
trading  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  that 
word. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  in 
an  official  presentation  to  Congress  has  re- 
ported: "The  economic  conditions  through- 
out the  world  were  so  disturbed  in  1939,  as 
the  result  of  preparations  for  and  actual 
outbreak  of  war,  that  the  statistics  of  United 
States  imports  for  that  year  cannot  be  taken 
as  indicating  what  would  have  been  the  ef- 
fect of  these  (tariff)  duty  reductions  under 
peacetime  conditions;  the  import  data  for 
the  war  years  are  still  less  indicative  of  what 
would  have  been  these  effects."  on  competi- 
tive imports. 

The  United  States  Tariff  XJommlssion  has 
also  advised  the  Congress  "that  comparative 
data  on  wages  and  productivity  for  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  are  frag- 
mentary, and,  on  the  whole,  quite  unsatis- 


factory." "Tvm  studies  have  been  made 
that  furnish  an  adequate  oomparlson  at 
worker's  earnings  and  productivity  in  manu- 
facturing industries  l)etween  different  coun- 
tries." 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  baa 
also  officially  advised  the  Congress  that: 
"The  approximate  average  unit  value  at  the 
factories  of  the  smsll  amount  of  medium- 
priced  china  made  in  the  United  SUtes  in 
1937-39  was  $4.50  per  doeen  pieces.  Ttte 
landed  duty-paid  average  imit  value  of  ware 
of  similar  grade  Imported  from  Japan  was 
40  percent  of  that  figure  ($4.50)  and  that 
frcHn  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  was  about 
«0  percent  of  it."    ($4.60). 

"According  to  ofDclal  figures,  the  average 
hourly  earnings  of  pottery  workers  in  1945 
was  90  cents  in  the  United  SUtes  and  28 
cents  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"Japan  s  chief  competitive  advantage  lay 
in  her  low  wage  rates.  In  1939  the  averege 
direct  dally  wage  for  a  in-hour  day  was  about 
50  cents,  to  which  should  be  added  perhaps 
10  cents  for  social  benefits." 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, the  agency  of  Government  which 
supposedly  supplies  the  State  Department 
and  those  entrusted  with  the  negotiation  ot 
trade  treaty  agreements  with  other  coim- 
tries.  through  which  tariff  rate  reductions  are 
agreed  to,  in  view  of  these  ofBcial  admissions, 
cannot  sui^ly  the  data  which  will  Justify 
any  further  tariff  rate  reductions  at  this 
time. 

Ths  international  "do-gooders"  of  our 
SUte  Department,  temporarily  In  control  of 
our  economic  affairs,  blandly  Ignore  these 
findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
protesu  filed  and  the  appeals  made,  and  con- 
tinue their  preparations  for  a  meeting  in 
Geneva,  Swltai^land,  in  AprU  with  repre- 
sentatives of  18  other  nations. 

There  is  only  one  purpose  in  this  meeting. 
There  Is  no  concealment  of  the  intent.  It 
has  been  weU  advertised  that  the  purpose 
of  this  meeting  is  to  agree  to  a  reduction  In 
tariff  rates,  irrespective  of  the  merits  thereof. 
There  has  been  nothing  said  that  tariff 
rates  will  be  maintained  or  buUt  on  the  basis 
that  such  tariff  rates,  levied  on  competitive 
imports.  shaU  be  such  as  will  equalize  the 
difference  In  the  labor  costt  of  production  of 
the  different  countries. 

Almost  every  other  country  protects  its 
competitive  industries  by  levying  tariff  duties 
on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  competitive 
articles  in  their  own  marketa.  Uncle  "Sap" 
Sam  still  adheres  to  the  policy  of  levying 
Import  duties  on  competitive  imports  on  the 
values  of  such  products  In  the  country  where- 
in they  were  produced. 

This  system  grants  to  the  lower-wage-and- 
lower-Uving-standard  countries  a  decided  ad- 
vantage not  alone  over  the  products  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  those  produced  In  the 
more  progressive  ootmtrlss.  with  higher  liv- 
ing standards,  such  as  England. 

At  this  Geneva  meeting  the  United  States 
will  be  represented  by  those  who  considered 
it  good  trading  to  reduce  our  tariff  rates 
some  15  percent  in  return  for  a  reduction  of 
some  2  percent  in  the  tariff  rates  of  another 
country.  Of  course,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  negotiators  for  the  other  country  also 
agreed  to  enlarge  their  purchases  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  at  some  4  cents  a  pound  less  than 
the  same  American  cotton  is  sold  to  Ameri- 
can cotton  mills  for. 

This  4  cents  a  pound  cotton  export  sub- 
sidy is  not  paid  by  the  American  cotton  pro- 
ducers. It  is  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

In  other  words,  the  taxes  paid,  by  Ameri- 
can pottery  workers.  In  part,  are  used  by  our 
Government  officials  to  promote  the  sale  in 
American  markets  of  competitive  pottery  ar- 
ticles of  other  countries,  aa  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission reported,  at   delivered  costs,   tariff 
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duties  paid,  of  from  40  percent  to  6Cl  percent 
of  ABMrlcan  cocu  of  productioo  pi  com- 
petUlTe  vmrcs. 

Surely,  no  one  will  contend  th»t  iach  Im- 
portations will  Inaixre  full  emplo;-r  lent  for 
American  pottery  workers  or  will  |  ermlt  a 
condition  wbercin  the  products  ot  i  merlcan 
pottery  workers  wlU  have  an  equa  <^ipor- 
tunlty  of  sale  In  our  American  mark  »ts 

We  find  tbat  despite  the  official  svldence 
presented  to  the  Ccmgress.  tbat  son  e  of  our 
officials  contend  that  nothing  can  be  done 
before  June  1MB  when  th^  presenlj  law  ex- 
pires. 

We  are  aware,  and  we  believe 
Congress   Is  advised,   tbat   the   traAe 
agreements  which  our  State  Departpent 
ternationallsts  and  do-gooders  plan 
Into  with  these  18  other  nations  wl 
hands  of  the  United  States  Oovemlnent 
a  period  of  3  years  and  possibly  an 
•  months,  from  April  1947  to  Octot>er 

Admitting  that  the  present  law 
flKplre  until  June  1948.  and  sssunflng 
such  law  will  not  be  renewed  or 
we  believe  that  we  should  play  fair 
American  people  and  with  foreign 

JW«  contend  that  Congress  can  arid 
Mnr adopt  legislation  or  take  actl(  n 
will.  In  substance    sdviae  the  Stat4 
mcnt  officials,  the  American  people, 
elgn  natioiu.  that  no  tariff  rate  in 
agreement  wUl  be  honored  by  the 
which  tariff  rate  docs  not  equalize 
ferenees  In  the  labor  costs  of 
competitive    American    and    forelg^ 
sold  in  American  markets,  after 
Uon  of  the  present  law. 

We  believe  that  the  American 
we  know  that  America's  industrlaJ 
will  gl%e  very  Uttle  credit  to  thoM 
they  fall  the  American  people  now 
1048.  claim  that  they  can  do  no 
Ueve  the  dutrees  of  America's 
workers   until   the  trade- treaty 
entered  Into  in  April  1047.  expire  ir 
October  of  1950 

Surely  the  majority  of  th?  Congn 
Dntted   States    is    sufficiently 
maintaining  full  employment  for 
workers  to  take  such  action  now  as 
mit  than  to  be  in  a  position  to 
leaat  la  1948.  stich  reductions  In 
as  they  will  find  necessary  in  1941 . 
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Mr.   BROOKS.    Mr.   Speakei . 
leave  granted  to  extend  my 
the  RscotD.  I  include  the  following 
dress  of  Lt.  Gen.  R  A.  Wheeler. 
Enslnetrs.  before  the  Red  Riv<r 
Improvement  Association,  Febipary  10. 
1M7.  Shreveport.  La.: 


yeir 


It  was  with  deep  regret  last 
forced  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
your  cordial  Invitation  to  attend  th : 
tlon  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Assoclition 
to  participate  In  the  program.    I 
•poiMtln^y  glad  this  year  when 
OnarofN  Bano»a  conveyed  your 
Tiutlon.  affording  me  this  second 
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nity.   It  is  delightful  to  be  here,  and  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  address  this  gathering. 

For  more  than  a  score  of  years  now — since 
your  association  was  organized  in  1925 — we 
have  worked  together  In  a  common  cause.  It 
has  been  your  purpose,  as  it  has  been  the 
ptirpose  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  con- 
trol and  to  improve  the  Red  River  system— 
to  transform  It  from  the  character  of  master- 
at-wiU  of  this  rich  valley,  and  give  to  it  the 
proper  role  of  benign  servant — a  servant  of 
ever-expanding  usefulness  to  the  people. 

The  activities  of  your  association  in  recent 
years  were  spearheaded  by  a  cltiien  whose 
absence  today  is  noted  with  deep  regret  by 
all  of  VB.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Claudius  M.  Dickson, 
whose  death  last  November  closed  a  career 
of  sterling  service  to  this  valley.  Tbe  growth 
and  accomplishments  of  your  association 
during  the  6  years  he  served  as  your  presi- 
dent, t)espeak  his  able  leadership  In  advanc- 
ing and  broadening  tbe  trail  biased  by  his 
predec«?ssor,  the  late  W.  H.  Hodges,  and  other 
officials  who  pioneered  the  work  of  this 
association. 

The  expansion  of  the  association  to  four- 
State  proportions — to  Include  with  Louisi- 
ana, the  States  of  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and 
Arkaxuas.  through  which  the  Red  River 
flows — was  a  noteworthy  step. 

The  establishment  of  a  fotir-State  plan- 
ning ccmmlttee.  consisting  of  the  State  engi- 
neers of  Louisiana.  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Arkan»»s,  provides  a  medium  for  the  closest 
possible  cooperation  between  Federal  and 
State  ai^nclee.  and  coordination  of  Federal 
and  State  activities.  It  assures  that  the 
State  ai;id  local  points  of  view  are  fully  repre- 
sented In  any  discussion  of  plans  and  work 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  the  Ued  River  Valley. 

With  these  achievements  of  your  associa- 
tion thnre  also  must  have  come  a  great  per- 
sonal satisfaction  to  your  late  president  dur- 
ing his  linal  year  in  office  when  the  two  major 
objectives  in  your  worthy  program  achieved 
tangible  recognition.  The  Congress.  In  1946. 
authorii-.ed  substantial  expenditures  for  both 
flood  cor.trol  and  navigation  Improvements  in 
your  valley. 

Ur.  Dickson's  active  Interest  will  be  missed 
not  onlj  in  this  association  and  in  the  valley, 
but  alsc  in  the  offices  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, v/here  his  opinions  were  highly  re- 
spected, and  his  vision  was  greatly  admired. 

The  congressional  Representatives  and 
Senators  from  tbe  great  are  of  the  Red  Riv- 
er Valley  have  attained  national  stature  by 
their  vigorous  and  thoughtful  activity  in  be- 
half of  Federal  waterway  improvement.  It 
Is  regrettable  that  one  of  the  stanchest 
leaders  among  this  distinguished  group — 
the  Honorable  John  H.  Ovekton,  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana — has  been  prevented 
from  being  with  us  today  by  the  press  of 
congressional  duties.  I  assure  you  that  it 
was  as  much  a  satisfaction  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  as  It  was  to  your  association  adA 
to  the  people  of  Louisiana  that  the  author- 
ized lateral  canal  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  Shreveport  was  named  by  Congress 
the  "Overton -Red  River  Waterway." 

As  you  know,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  car- 
ries out  Its  river -and-harbor  improvements 
and  flool-control  works  only  upon  congres- 
sional a  Jthorizatlon,  following  requests  for 
such  work  from  the  people,  expressed  gen- 
erally through  organizations  like  your  own. 
This  democratic  process  xuider  which  we 
work  contemplates  that  the  people  shall 
make  known,  through  their  congressional 
representation,  the  types  of  work  desired, 
and  have  full  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves fully  upon  any  recommended  works 
before  they  are  eligible  for  construction. 

This  democratic  process  also  precludes  the 
possibility  of  initiating  any  works  conuary 
to  the  desires  of  the  people  themselves.  Ir- 
respective of  how  useful  or  promising  such 


works  may  appear  In  the  eyes  of  planners 
who  do  not  dwell  within  the  area  affected 
by  such  works. 

Various  matters  allied  to  the  basic  work 
of  flood  control  and  rlver-and-harbor  im- 
provements have  been  progressively  added 
to  the  scope  of  our  work.  Congressional  di- 
rectives have  called  for  full  reports,  not 
only  on  flood  control  and  navigation  possi- 
bilities, but  also  on  the  potentialities  of 
such  kindred  beneflu  as  the  provision  ol 
water  for  Irrigation,  hydroelectric  power, 
recreation,  elimination  of  pollution,  the  res- 
toration and  preservation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  water  conservation  in  the  interest 
of  domestic,  municipal,  and  Industrial  use. 
Soil  conservation  and  headwater  drainage 
are  also  supplementary  to,  azid  complemen- 
try  to,  flood-control  measures. 

In  regard  to  navigation  improvement  and 
flood  control,  the  Red  River  presents  a  two- 
fold problem  that  demands  all  the  engineer- 
ing resources  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  normal  river  levels 
are  too  low  to  permit  modem  navigation  on 
more  than  a  relatively  short  distance  of  the 
river.  Furthermore,  we  have  found  that 
even  with  all  existing  and  all  authorized  and 
recommended  reservoirs  fully  operating  the 
low- water  flow  in  the  river  is  insufficient  to 
maintain  adequate  navigable  depths  by  open- 
channel  operations.  Canalization  of  the 
river  proper  has  also  been  found  impracti- 
cable. Consequently,  until  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Overton-Red  River  waterway, 
navigation  improvements  were  confined  to  a 
systematic  clearing  of  the  river  banks,  snag- 
ging, dredging  shoals,  closing  outlets,  revet- 
ting caving  banks,  and  preventing  injurious 
cut-offs. 

As  authorized,  the  Overton-Red  River 
waterway  will  be  a  942.000.000  lateral  canal 
which  will  make  possible  modem  barge  navi- 
gation from  the  mouth  of  the  river  up  to 
Shreveport.  giving  this  city  and  the  Red  River 
Valley  direct  connection  with  the  great  BAls- 
slsslppl  River  waterway  83mtem.  The  pro- 
posed waterway  Incltides  a  channel  9  feet 
deep  and  100  feet  wide  from  the  Mississippi 
River  through  Old  River  and  Red  River,  and 
thence  by  a  lateral  canal  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Red  River.  It  will  extend 
through  land  cuts  and  existing  waterways 
and  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Red  River 
flood  plain  to  Shreveport. 

The  plan  contemplates  9  locks,  with  cham- 
bers 56  feet  wide,  650  feet  long,  and  12-foot 
depth  over  the  sills.  A  pumping  plant  on 
Red  River  near  Shreveport  will  supply  water 
adequate  for  nuilntenance  of  pool  level  In 
the  terminal  basin  and  uppermost  pool,  and 
for  lockage  during  low-flow  periods  in  Bayou 
Pierre. 

Beneflu  from  the  estimated  $42,000,000 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  estimated 
92.000,000  cost  to  local  interesU  are  flgwed 
at  $3,500,000  annually.  The  principal  com- 
modities that  will  move  on  this  new  low-cost 
waterway  will  be  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,  manufactured  Iron  and  steel,  fer- 
tilizers, grain  and  cotton,  with  a  large  variety 
of  other  commodities  In  smaller  volume. 

Our  engineers  view  tbe  proposed  canal  as 
an  Increasingly  Important  branch  of  the  Na- 
tion's existing  waterway  system.  Experience 
on  the  Nation's  waterways  Indicate  clearlj 
that  commerce  on  the  canal  will  be  Increased 
above  present  estimates,  and  that  industrial 
development  of  the  Red  River  Valley  will  be 
definitely  encouraged.  Certainly,  it  needs 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  visualise  tbe 
substantial  economic  Improvement  to  the 
Red  River  Valley  that  will  result  when  this 
waterway  is  completed.  Low-cost,  all-water 
transportation  to  Shreveport  will  prore  a 
primary  asset  in  enabling  this  progressive 
city  to  become  a  greater  distributing  center 
for  the  many  products  that  can  be  shipped 
here  by  barge  and  are  needed  in  the  Red  River 
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Basm  and  beyond.  At  the  same  time,  th« 
waterway  shotild  help  promote  low-cost  ship- 
ment of  the  products  which  the  Red  River 
Basin  sends  out  for  the  use  of  other  parts 
of  the  Nation  and  the  world.  The  whole 
basin  should  be  benefited. 

The  new  lateral  canal,  however,  will  res<4v« 
only  one  aspect  o:  the  valley's  primary  prob- 
lem of  water  control  and  usage.  Destructive 
floods  have  periodically  swept  the  region — so 
many,  in  fact,  that  our  division  engineer  has 
estimated  that,  under  existing  conditions,  the 
Inflow  from  uncontrolled  areas  can  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  flood  stages  on  tbe  main 
stem  below  Boggy  Creek  every  other  year,  and 
serious  floods  on  an  average  of  once  in  10 
years. 

Many  ocmstructive  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  people  in  the  valley,  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  protect  life  and  property 
from  these  floods.  These  acciunulative  efforts 
have  culminated  in  the  presently  authorized 
Interim  flood-control  plan  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  and  included  in  the  1946  flood- 
control  bin.  Behind  this  plan — if  I  may  re- 
iterate for  emphasis — He  many  other  smaller, 
related  plans  and  undertakings  to  control 
the  waters  of  the  valley  and  put  them  to 
beneficial  use. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  these 
previous  undertakings  and  accomplishments. 
The  greatest  of  these  projects  in  point  of 
size,  expenditure,  and  multiplicity  of  benefits 
to  be  derived  to  the  valley  U,  of  co\u^e,  Denl- 
son  Dam,  which  was  placed  in  operation  in 
1944.  This  dam — among  the  largest  earthen 
dams  in  the  world — is  designed  to  control  as 
completely  as  possible  the  flood  flows  which 
can  reasonably  be  expected  in  Red  River  above 
Denlson,  Tex.,  and  also  to  provide  sufficient 
i«OTage  to  generate  a  substantial  block  of 
hydroelectric  power. 

In  addition  to  Denlson  Dam.  local  valley 
interests  have  constructed  levees  and  appur- 
tenant works  Intermittently  along  the  river 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $25,000,000.  There 
are  six  Federal  levee  projects,  with  apptir- 
tenant  works,  along  tbe  main  stem  of  Red 
River.  On  four  of  these  larojecU  the  levee 
work  has  been  constructed.  Two  short  cut- 
offs on  the  main  stem  also  have  been  com- 
pleted. Yesterday,  the  Wallace  Lake  Reser- 
voir on  Cypress  Bayou  was  officially  dedicated. 
This  dam  and  reservoir— today  practically 
c(unplete  at  a  cost  of  over  a  million  dollars — 
was  constructed  for  the  single  purpose  of 
flood  control.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  on  bank  protection  in  the  Shreveport 
area,  and  the  channel  of  the  Bayou  Pierre 
baa  been  enlarged  along  the  lower  80  miles. 

The  flood-protection  project  for  Bayou  des 
Olaises,  La.— located  In  the  Mississippi -Bed 
River  backwater  area,  and  providing  a  diver- 
sion chaimel  from  tbe  bayou  to  tbe  borrow 
pit  of  the  west  Atchafalaya  Basin  protection 
levee — has  been  completed.  Work  on  the 
reservoir  authorised  on  Bayou  Bodcau  U 
under  way. 

These  extensive  projects  have  been,  and 
are.  worthy  constructions  in  bringing  needed 
benefits  to  the  valley.  But  without  the 
works  authorized  In  the  1946  act,  they  wquld 
be  vastly  Inadequate  protection  for  the  people 
and  property  of  the  valley  against  the  largest 
floods.  During  the  extensive  Investigations 
imdertaken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  a  de- 
signed flood  was  developed.  A  designed  flood 
is  a  flood  larger  than  any  other  experienced 
during  the  period  of  our  records,  but  which  is 
considered  possible  In  the  future.  Accord- 
ing to  our  calculations,  this  designed  flood 
would  overflow  i^prozimately  1.700.000  acres 
along  the  section  between  Boggy  O'eek  and 
the  Mississippi  backwater  area. 

Naturally,  you  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
•ittiation.  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  group 
of  progressive  citizens.  Through  your  con- 
gressional representatives  you  made  the 
valley's  great  need  for  further — and  much 


mere  adequate — protection  known.  Oongresi 
recognized  these  needs  as  being  a  Federal 
responsibility  and,  as  consulting  enginecn 
for  the  CoDgnm,  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
after  extensive  Investigations,  recommended 
the  project  that  has  since  been  authoriaed — 
tbe  interim  flood-control  plan.  I  should 
stress  here  that  this  project  is  an  interim 
action.  It  and  the  Overton-Red  River 
waterway  project  forms  part  of  a  great  com- 
prehensive development  program  for  the  en- 
tire Red  River  and  its  tributaries.  This  com- 
prehensive over-all  plan  should  be  completed 
this  spring.  It  will  consider  a  program  for 
the  complete  development  of  Red  River  and 
Its  tributaries  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
electric  power,  the  provision  of  water  for 
irrigation,  water  conservation,  and  related 
benefits.  Because  the  Ouachita -Black,  the 
principal  tributary,  joins  the  Red  River  so 
near  the  mouth.  It  has  been  investigated  as  a 
separate  stream  and  will  be  made  tbe  subject 
of  a  separate  report. 

The  interim  fiood-control  project,  as  au- 
thorised by  the  Congress  last  year,  calls  for 
an  estimated  expenditure  of  $77,500,000.  It 
entails  flood  protection  on  the  main  stem  of 
Red  River  below  Denlson  Dam,  and  includes 
the  construction  of  six  reservoirs  on  tribu- 
tary streams.  Tentatively,  the  reservoirs  are 
Boswell,  on  Boggy  Creek;  the  Hugo,  on  Kla- 
michi  River;  the  MUlwood.  on  UtUe  River; 
the  Texarkana,  on  Sulphur  River:  and  Fer- 
rells  Bridge  and  Moorlngsport,  both  on  Cy- 
press Creek.  These  six  reservoirs  would  con- 
trol a  combined  drainage  area  of  14,240 
square  miles. 

The  authorised  interim  project  also  calls 
for  enlargement  of  existing  and  authorized 
levees,  and  for  the  provision  of  floodgates, 
as  well  as  the  construction  of  additional  re- 
vetments, dikes,  and  similar  works  to  sta- 
bilise the  banks  of  the  Red  River. 

The  projects  will  provide  subeUntlally 
complete  protection  from  headwater  and 
tributary  floods  along  the  main  stem  of  Red 
River  between  Denlson  Dam  and  the  Unit 
of  the  Mississippi -Red  River  backwater  area. 
Both  the  Overton-Red  River  waterway  and 
the  interim  flood-control  plan  have  been 
approved  and  authorised  by  the  Congrees, 
but  I  remind  you  that  no  construction  work 
has  l>een  done  as  yet  on  either  project.  Such 
work  Is  dependent  upon  future  appropria- 
tions by  Congress. 

It  is  importont  to  note  that  the  1948 
budget  for  civil  works  contemplates  only 
fvmds  for  continuation  of  construction  on 
projects  already  In  process  of  construction 
or  on  which  work  may  be  initiated  thU  flocal 
year  with  ftmds  previously  appropriated. 
Projects  in  the  Red  River  Valley  on  which 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  proceed  this  year  In- 
clude construction  of  the  Bayou  Bodcau 
Reservoir;  additional  bank  protection  at 
Shreveport;  a  local  protection  small  channel 
clearing  project  on  Bayou  Bodcau,  Red  Chute, 
and  Loggy  Bayou;  and  the  final  small  Jobs 
on  the  Wallace  Lake  Reservoir. 

InsUllation  of  a  second  power  tmit  is  pres- 
ently under  way  at  Denlson  Dam.  Levee  con- 
struction or  drainage  work  is  expected  to  bt 
initiated  in  the  Red  River  backwater  area 
before  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 
Authorized  local  protection  work  in  the  Pine- 
ville  and  Aloha  Rigolette  area  is  under  study. 
In  regard  to  the  Red  River  Valley,  and  in 
all  of  our  basin-wide  development  programs, 
we  who  are  responsible  to  the  American  peo- 
ple through  Congress  have  been  impressed 
again  and  again  with  the  need  for  the  fullest 
participation  of  all  responsible  citizens  in  the 
formulation  of  the  projects  required.  Re- 
gional development  of  otir  land  and  water 
resources  must  be  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  work,  representing  the  sum  total  of 
our  engineering  knowledge  and  experience. 
Exhaustive  InvestigationB,  Intensive  study, 
and  intelligent  planning  must  be  preceded  by 


otb«r  yaars  of  observation  and  th«  aecumula- 
tloo  of  accurate  records.  Even  then,  such 
engineering  knowledge  cannot  in  Itaelf  arrive 
at  an  ultimate  program  without  the  support 
of  an  Informed  public  opinkn  and  tbe  fullest 
coc4>eratlon  of  all  Intarested  Federal  and 
(State  agencies  and  local  cltlsens. 

T^e  policies  establlabed  by  Coagnm  are 
sound,  particularly  in  the  way  they  emphaaiae 
tbat  otir  in-ogram  must  begin  at  tbe  grass 
roots.  In  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people 
as  expressed  through  their  representatives. 

Publlc-mlnded  associations  such  as  yours 
are  rendering  a  necessary  service  in  informing 
the  people  of  the  virtues  of  these  democratlo 
processes  and  alerting  them  against  en- 
croachments by  any  special  interests,  at  any 
time,  ansrwhere. 

As  representatives  of  tbe  local  Interests  and 
the  citizenry  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  the 
initiative  for  waterways  improvement  needs 
In  your  great  region  renutins  with  you. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  through  tbe  Con- 
grees, Is  at  your  disposal. 


David  Lilieatkal :  Hie  Man  aBdi  Hi$ 
S<ryke$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   1XMNBS8BC 

IN  THE  SOUSE  OF  BSPRBSKKTATIVSS 
Thurtday.  February  13. 1947 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  text  of  a  radio  program  of  Februury 
14. 1947.  known  as  Headline  Names,  con- 
ducted by  Russell  Turner  over  WOL, 
Washington.  The  program  consists  of  a 
colloquy  between  Turner  and  myself  rel- 
ative to  David  LilienthaL 

It  is  aa  follows: 

Mr.  TuaMsa.  The  most  controversial  name 
In  this  week's  headlines  undoubtedly  is 
David  Eli  Lllienthal,  President  Tnunan's 
nominee  to  be  chairman  of  the  new  Atomic 
Energy  Conunisslon. 

When  Mr.  Trtiman  sent  the  nomination  to 
the  Senate,  more  than  a  month  ago,  no  one 
believed  there  would  be  any  serious  oppo- 
sition. Senator  Kkmnith  McKbllas  was,  of 
course,  expected  to  wage  the  same  fight  he 
has  put  on  for  several  years  every  time  Mr. 
LiUenthal's  name  has  come  up  for  anything. 
But  everyone  expected  the  McKellar  fight 
would  be  just  as  futUe  as  It  always  has  been 
In  the  past.  But  in  the  last  week  It  sud- 
denly has  become  a  serious  and  sutMtantlal 
fight,  with  a  definite  possibility  tbat  Mr. 
Lllienthal  may  not  be  confirmed. 

The  issues  Involved  have  gone  far  beyond 
the  McKellar -Lllienthal  feud.  But  an  under- 
standing of  David  Lllienthal  the  man,  how 
he  got  where  he  is,  the  principles  on  which 
he  operates,  and  the  principles  for  which  h« 
stands;  that  background  will  help  under- 
stand the  issues  involved  now. 

To  start  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Lllienthal 
was  born  in  Morton,  Ql.,  in  July  1809,  the 
son  of  hard-working  immigrant  parents. 
De^lte  having  to  largely  work  his  own  way 
through  school,  he  was  only  20  when  he  grad- 
uated from  DePauw  College  at  Greencastle, 
Ind.  He  won  his  law  degree  at  Harvard,  then 
begui  practicing  in  Chicago  In  partnership 
with  Donald  R.  Rlcbberg,  at  that  time  known 
as  one  of  the  country's  outstanding  young 
liberal  labor  Uwyers. 
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Ifr.  LUi«nthAl  spent  much  aC  his  tl  no*  on 

VtUlUe*  litigation  and  wrote  aeveral  i  rtides 
on  tbe  subject,  enough  ao  that  be  ao(  n  won 
reco^ltlon  aa  an  expert  In  that  Oell.  and 
In  1931  was  named  a  member  ot  th>  Wls- 
eonstn  Public  Serrloe  Commission.  Two 
yaars  later,  with  the  adrent  of  the  Nr  r  Deal. 
the  kmg-dlscuased  Tennessee  Valley  A  uthor- 
tty  became  reality.  And  the  late  Pr  saldent 
Booeevelt.  at  the  suggestion  of  then  !  enator 
Robert  M.  La  roUette.  Jr.,  chose  Wise  xisin's 
capable  young  public  service  comml  ulooer 
to  be  one  of  the  three  TVA  directors. 

But  for  the  rest  of  the  story,  here  to  the 
studio  with  me  is  Congressman  Bm  bs  Kx- 
WAvnm.  of  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  whose  ilstrlct 
lies  squarely  In  the  Tennessee  Valle  f.  Mr. 
Kcy-iuvsa.  Incidentally,  probably  know  »  David 
Lllienthal  better  than  any  other  pe^n  on 
C -pttol  HUl. 

Mr.  KxTATTm.  would  you  tell  us  aoi^ethtog 
about  Mr.  Lllienthal  as  a  person  and  tpe  ktod 
of  Job  he  has  done  with  TVA? 

Representative  KmrAUVwm.  W^,  td  begin 
with,  Mr.  Turner,  I  feel  confident  he  lid  not 
want  the  atomic  fob.  He  liked  the  '  "VA.  he 
liked  what  he  was  doing  there,  he  Ilk  id  Ten- 
he  had  Just  recently  been  coiflrmed 


by  the  Senste  for  another  9  years. 

Mr.  Tuawa.  Mr.  KxTAvm,  what  1^  David 
Llllenth&l  like  as  an  individual? 

Representative  KsTAtnmi.  Well,  he^  meek, 
mild,  even -mannered.  He's  quiet,  but  he 
enjoys  going  around  meeting  peo]  le  and 
talking  with  people.  He  does  not  pu  h  him 
self  forward,  and  he's  not  at  all  the  a  rogant 
pushing  man  some  people  now  are  ti  ying  to 
make  htm  out  to  be. 

Mr.    ToBNn.  Right    on    that    pol^t,    Mr 
KkTAinm.  Fred  Othman,  the  Unite  1   Press 
eotumnlat.  tells  a  story  about  the  tlm<  be  was 
MMlfiMd   to   cover   a  TVA   press  coi  lerence 
back  in  1935.  when  Pred  was  relatlv  Aj  new 
to  Washington.     A  few  mmutes  bel  ore  the 
oonference  started   Pred   discovered   he  did 
not  have  a  pencil.     Sidling  up  to  a  qv  let.  un 
oaten tatioiis,    younglsh-locAlng    ma:  i,    Pred 
said,  "Son,  do  you  happen  to  have  a  >encll? 
"No.  sir."  replied  the  younglsh-lookl  ig  man. 
•Tjut  111  get  you  one."    The  unknc  wn  left 
the  room  and  returned  In  a  couple  of  minutes 
with    a    pencil,    for    which    Othnu  n    dtUy 
thanked  him.    Tou  can  Unaglne  Pr  d's  em 
barrassment  a  few  minutes  later  w  Mn  the 
same  young  chap  Introduced  hlmse!  f  to  the 
conference  ss  David  X.  Lllienthal 

Repreeenutlve  KxrAtrvn.  That  |tory  la 
•sactly  in  character. 

Mr.  Ttmifn.  But  let's  get  back  to  t^  TVA. 
Mr.  KVAirvni.  Wasnt  it  to  19S5  «  ben  Mr 
LUlentbsl  had  hU  kno^-down  fight  rith  the 
TVA  chairman.  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Morgai  ? 

Repreeentatlve  Kvaxtvb.  That's  r  iht,  Mr. 
Turner.  NorrU  Dam  had  already  be  n  buUt. 
and  Or.  Morgan  wanted  to  con  nntrate 
oa  It  and  the  power  It  produced.  3ut  Lll- 
ienthal and  Dr.  Rarcourt  A.  Mor  an,  the 
other  Director,  felt  the  mandate  of  \h«  TVA 
law  required  further  expanalon.  He  relt  that 
flood  control  and  navlgaUonal  tmprt  remenU 
were  an  Intefral  part  of  the  TVA  vocram 
and  that  addlUonal  dams  were  •••  ntlal  to 
carry  it  out.  A  fuU-drees  congreeai  onal  In* 
vestifation  failed  to  pioduce  an  >  ma)or 
eritlclam  of  hU  Ideas,  and  Preaiden  t  Aooae- 
telt  flnaUy  upheld  Ulteitthal.  Or  Ifotfan 
ItaHned 

~~  Mr.  T«»N«  Mr  lUMtnrw.  ■anitor  Mo« 
SsuAa'a  reud  has  beer,  gotivi  tkn  tc  f  several 
yiMfa  Mas  thare  beeu  RViWe  Ut  It  iM^n  tM 
tMt  tiMki  IM  ••«ai«w  oi^uld  9*%  %v>  v^«r«  m 
Vipv^  la  liuUO  M|>  «  |fMktr\MMt|«  Mt    9«k  lt^« 

Htlin<l<HUtl^   HWAUVli,  fM)    \\99f   I^M 

INW      |I*W4   \kttsull«M   u«t|W  HIA    M«4|>m 


We  know  that  a  Congreasman's  endorsement 
for  a  TVA  Job  Is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than 
good.  Patronage  troubles  probably  were  the 
beginning  of  Senator  McKixxjut's  opposition 
to  tfiittnthmi  But  the  real  fight  came  In 
1941. 

Additional  power  was  desperately  needed, 
in  those  early  days  of  the  war  for  the  alumi- 
num plant  at  Alcoa,  about  10  miles  south 
of  Knoxville.  TVA  itself  and  the  Army  en- 
gineers were  agreed  that  the  only  way  the 
power  could  be  obtained  for  the  aluminum 
plant  that  year.  In  the  quantity  needed, 
was  to  build  the  Douglas  Dam,  about  25 
miles  north  of  Knoxvllle.  Two  other  dams 
had  been  proposed  and  Senator  McKsixAa 
argued  at  length  for  them.  His  biggest 
reason  for  opposing  the  Douglas  Dam  was 
that  It  woxiid  flood  several  thousand  acres 
of  rich  bottom  land,  most  of  it  owned  by  a 
large  canning  company.  Senator  McKzixas 
did  manage  to  bold  up  a  start  on  the  dam 
for  2  montl  s.  but  he  finally  lost  out  and 
the  dam  was  built. 

After  that.  Senator  McKcxab  began  his 
real  fight.  He  had  an  amendment  written 
Into  an  appropriation  bill  requiring  Senate 
confirmation  of  all  TVA  employees  making 
more  than  $3,800  a  year,  but  the  figure  later 
was  raised  to  §4.500.  Then  he  tried  to  ham- 
string TVA  operations  by  requiring  that 
Congress  make  specific  appropriations  for  all 
of  its  expenditures.  Under  its  charter.  TVA 
is  allowed  to  spend  lu  receipts  from  power 
sales  for  operational  and  maintenance  items, 
and  then  turn  the  balance  over  to  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Senator 
McKdxai  tried  to  make  It  so  that  these 
power-sales  receipts  would  be  blanketed  Into 
the  Treasury  as  they  were  collected,  and 
nothing  could  be  spent  unless  it  was  spe- 
cifically appropriated.  Now  that,  of  course, 
would  be  Impossible  in  an  operation  like 
TVA,  where  they  never  can  tell  what  may 
come  up — storms  may  blow  down  trans* 
mlsaion  Itoes  or  damage  other  distribution 
facilities,  and  any  one  of  a  thousand  other 
things  may  make  it  absolutely  essential  that 
aubetantlal  sums  be  spent  (or  maintenance 
work  Immediately,  without  waiting  for  a  con- 
gressional appropriation.  Senator  McKzllax 
did  persuade  the  Senate  to  adopt  such  an 
amendment  two  or  three  times,  but  it  always 
was  knocked  out  to  the  House. 

Mr.   Trrama.  So   that's   the   story   of   the 
McKeUar-LlIlenthal  fight. 

Representative  KE7Ainm.  Yes.  Inciden- 
tally. I  might  point  out  that  in  spite  of  some 
of  the  testimony  being  offered  by  Senator 
MCKkllab's  witnesses,  David  Lllienthal  la  ex- 
tremely well-liked  by  i>eople  who  work  for 
TVA.  He  is  a  very  able  administrator,  and 
has  an  unusual  ability  to  select  capable  and 
loyal  personnel.  Personally,  I  have  always 
felt  that  one  ot  the  main  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  TVA  has  been  its  ability  to 
make  decisions  In  the  Valley,  without  hav- 
tog  to  refer  matters  to  Washington.  It's  an 
example  of  real  reglonallsed  control.  And  it 
occupies  that  status  because  Lillenthal  has 
always  insisted  that  It  operate  that  way.  He 
has  made  It  work  with  and  for  the  people  of 
the  seven  (States  in  the  Valley:  he  made  It 
work  In  coopt^ratlon  with  State  and  local 
oAclals:  he  made  It  work  with  and  through 
other  agencies  which  are  working  in  the  area, 
•ueh  at  the  tot)  Conservation  und  Forest 
■•rvtcea. 

Mr.  TviMm  fPNit  1»  Uf  twriMi*  m  ^«l 
«rs«  think  of  Mm* 

|ls|kr«*aAt«litr«  ICir^vyii  fl^sf  MHff  m 
kim.    fof  tiMmula,  m^«  iirs«t  p^jamtvuMh 

Bf%^W§'  f^mVMwMtW^  W  iW\Jt^w^  iHt19HI*wt% 


Another  point  to  Lillenthal's  favor  is  that 
TVA  always  has  built  dams  for  less  than  was 
authorized  by  Congress.  It  never  has  had  to 
come  back  and  ask  for  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion  to  complete  some  project. 

There's  one  further  example  of  David  Lil- 
lenthal's complete  Interest  to  TVA.  A  few 
years  back,  he  wrote  a  book  called  "Democ- 
racy on  the  March."  It  sold  many  thousands 
of  copies,  and  the  profits  were  substantial. 
But  Lllienthal  did  not  keep  a  single  cent  of 
those  profits.  Instead,  he  divided  them  be- 
tween a  special  fund  to  defray  incidental  ex- 
penses of  entertalntog  visitors  to  the  TVA 
and  a  charity  fund  for  TVA  employees. 

Mr.  TmiifEB.  And  that's  the  backgroimd  of 
the  battle  that's  gotog  on  now. 

Representative  KxrAtnrEB.  Yes,  it  started  off 
as  Jvist  another  round  to  Senator  McKxixax's 
constant  fight  against  Mr.  Lillenthal  and 
against  everyone  who  has  been  closely  con- 
nected with  him.  Now.  however,  it  has  be- 
come more  than  that.  With  Senator  Mc- 
KciXAi  having  been  able  by  himself  to  hold 
up  confirmation  for  a  matter  of  weeks,  dif- 
ferent other  groups  have  Itoed  up  against 
Lllienthal  for  varlotis  reasons  of  their  own. 
In  general  these  are  the  forces  of  economic 
and  political  reaction  and  isolationism.  They 
toclude.  among  others,  the  power  lobby  which 
has  long  fought  Lillenthal  because  he  sym- 
bolizes public  power  at  cheap  rates.  And 
there  are  others  of  like  character.  Whether 
they'll  wto  or  lose  Is  something  only  time 
can  tell. 

Mr.  TcxNxx.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
Congressman  Csncs  KxrAtrvn.  I'm  sure  that, 
thanks  to  you.  we  all  know  a  bit  more  about 
David  Lillenthal.  and  therefore  understand  a 
little  better  the  issues  Involved  In  the  battle 
over  his  nomlnstlon  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


Continae  Rent  G>ntrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17.  1947 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  necessity  of  continuing  rent  con- 
trols. This  letter  is  signed  by  able  men 
who  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  write  and 
speak  on  this  subject: 

PxaauAkT  7.  1947. 
Preeldent  Haxxt  8.  Tiuman. 

WMU  HouM€.  Watmnfton,  D.  C. 

DsAB  Ma.  Pawawrr:  Americans  for  Demo- 
eratie  Action  strongly  andorsss  your  stand 
against  any  gensral  rent  Ineraass.  We  are 
dUturbed.  howsvsr,  at  the  poaalbiuty  that 
ths  Congress  may  pass  legislation  effecting 
sueh  an  increase.  Only  vigorous  toadership 
and  the  united  efforts  of  all  Members  of  ths 
OMtfreas  who  support  your  stand  van  pro^ 
199%  !)«•  Amerioan  pao|49  tf9m  Mi«t  danfar. 

Ths  Qvarwhsimtof  maJwrUy  of  ttos  Amarlo 
H>\\  pe\«iUs  v)(\|K«s  am  |4«9v«)  ra«\i  in9i«M9^ 
•mi  (mtM^«(H^A(a<^  MM  JMV9I  M^^  Hhn 
l9i9i^HMV9«  «l  MtH^Ml  Mmm  i«d  dt  fAs 
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not  cmly  for  their  membership  but  for  t3ie 
great  mass  of  ordtoary  people  who  wQl  suffer 
from  a  rent  Increase  and  who  have  no  way 
of  making  themselves  heard  In  WashingUm. 
It  is  especially  for  these  millions  of  people 
who  have  not  been  heard — unorganised  wage 
and  salary  workers:  Pederal,  State,  and  local 
government  employees;  teachers;  firemen  and 
policemen;  clergymen;  elderly  people  who  live 
on  pensions,  and  all  the  others  who  live  on 
relatively  low  fixed  tocomes — that  we  should 
like  to  speak. 

A  great  clamor  has  been  raised  for  a  gen- 
eral rent  Increase  by  the  landlord  associa- 
tion, their  lobbyists,  and,  unfortunately,  some 
Members  of  Congress.  But  no  facts  of  any 
ktod  have  been  presented  by  landlords  or 
their  qrakesmen.  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
which  would  remotely  Justify  such  action. 
Landlords  today,  as  a  group,  according  to  of- 
ficial and  unchallenged  figures,  are  far  bet- 
ter off  than  they  were  before  the  war.  Ths 
issue  is  whether  the  will  of  the  people  or 
the  high-pressure  lobbies  will  prevail. 

We  recognize  that  there  may  be  some  to- 
dividual  landlords  who  are  suffering  hard- 
ship. That  hardship  should  be  relieved.  I  t 
the  fair  and  Just  way  of  taking  care  of  these 
cases,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  is  on  an 
Individual  basis.  The  Congress,  therefore, 
should  appropriate  the  funds  needed  to 
handle  these  cases  expeditiously.  To  to- 
crease  all  rents  to  order  to  take  care  of 
a  relatively  few  hardship  cases  will  give  land- 
lords generally  an  toexcusable  wtodfall  at 
the  expense  of  a  heavy  and  unwarranted 
burden  upon  millions  of  people. 

To  maintain  full  employment  and  todus- 
trial  peace,  the  real  tocome  of  our  people 
must  be  Increased.  Yet.  as  you  pototed  out 
to  yotir  economic  report  to  the  Congress, 
the  94«  weekly  take-hcxne  pay  of  the  aver- 
age factory  worker  in  October  1946  bought 
only  about  as  much  as  the  135  he  received 
to  April  1942.  If  the  Congress  were  now  to 
cut  further  Into  real  Income  by  raising  rents 
generally,  your  program  of  attempting  to 
secure  price  reductions  throughout  Indus- 
try would  be  smashed. 

A  general  rent  Increase  of  10  percent  would 
add  9500.000.000  to  the  Nation's  rent  bill; 
15  percent  would  add  $750,000,000;  20  per- 
cent. 91.000,000,000.  Additions  of  those  mag- 
nitudes to  the  cost  of  living  would  under- 
mine the  possibilities  for  labor  peace  and 
destroy  the  foundations  of  high-level  busi- 
ness activity.  Labor  cotild  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  exercise  restratot  to  the  face 
of  such  an  attack  to  their  living  standards, 
nor  would  their  earntogs  sufBce  to  clear  the 
markets  of  the  enlarged  volume  of  goods  and 
services  which  will  be  produced  to  1947. 

The  property  owners'  lobby  protests  that 
all  other  business  enterprises  have  been  per- 
mitted to  boost  prices — and  profits — at  will. 
The  regtilatlon  of  an  todustry  or  group  Is 
always  met  with  cries  of  "discrimination." 
Ths  real  quesUon  U  whether  the  regulation 
is  fair  and  reasonable. 

In  the  ease  of  rent  control  we  are  faced 
with  the  simple  issue  whether  the  toeons 
of  ths  great  body  of  cltiaens  shall  be  furtbsr 
rsdwad  to  alleviate  ths  flctlUous  grlevaness 
of  most  landlords.  Landlords  today  are  to  a 
mors  favorabls  position  than  ever  bsfors 
both  fc>9»MS9  of  the  housing  shortais  and 
adjustiMiiti  iranted  by  OPA,  and  there  is 
M  PVMIMI  w)>auva(-  that  U>s  shortafs  wlU 
l«  wddMd  to  tns  n9ar  fMiurs  ^  psiiiii^  ik9 
l»»«j  wf  •vipjiA*'*'^*'^***"**"*  h»9m  ttoa»  «^9f* 

•>•*»  vwimld9»«M»w  v4  v>\>W««i  w<m««l  f9» 
I^WhW  »»9t9«»  of  \^%  W^^\^^M  h^  «  m« 
fWk^  MMM  m  I9HH     t«\»  «t<m(l\MlM9WU 


\l«*« 


HIB9HI9 


We  look  forward  eonHdeotly  to  your  as- 
sumption of  leadership  to  this  fight.  Ws 
urge  that  you  make  your  totentions  crystal 
clear  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people.  Ws 
tuge: 

1.  That  you  addrees  the  people  reiterating 
your  caU  for  eztenaion  of  the  present  rent- 
contrtd  law. 

2.  That  you  make  it  clearly  known  that 
you  will  veto  any  bill  which  calls  for  gen- 
eral rent  Increases  or  contains  other  crip- 
pling amendments. 

8.  That  you  exercise  the  full  iKjwers  of 
your  office  to  the  fight  for  conttoued  effec- 
tive rent  control. 

The  landlord  lobby's  campaign  represents 
a  new  flagrant  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  toter- 
ests  of  the  many  to  augment  the  profits  of 
the  few.  We  virge  you  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge unequivocally. 
Respectfully, 

LXOir  HXNDCESON, 

Wilson  W.  Wtait, 
Co-Chairmen,  Organizinn  Committee. 
Americtni  for  Democratic  Action. 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


or  MA88ACRT78*TTB 

IN  THS  BOUSK  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVB 

Monday,  February  17,  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  CoNcattnoMAL  Rkoord.  I 
include  the  following  staUstical  sum- 
mary of  Veterans'  Administration  activ- 
ities as  of  January  31,  1947.  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  Members  of  this  Bouse 
will  want  to  study  these  figures  carefully 
in  prder  to  bring  themselves  up  to  date 
upon  the  important  subject  of  the  care 
of  our  veterans. 


statistical  summary  of  VA  activUiet,  Jan,   31,  1947 


Sobjeet 


Veteran  populst  ion : 

1.  Total  number  of  veterans,  end  of  month.. 


e. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


2.  Number  of  World  War  11  vt>terans,  end  of  month. 

3.  Namber  of  veterans  of  other  wars  and  Regular  Establishment,  end  of 

month .' . . 

Vocational  rphabilitstion  (Public  Law  16): 

4.  Total  number  of  applications  received  during  month 

fi.  Number  of  appHcatioiis  r><?ndinv  advLsement.  end  of  month 

Total  number  in  training,  end  of  month 

In  educational  institutions' _.. 

In  job  trainbig . 

Namber  who  had  completed  or  dlsoonttnued  training  darint  sassftk 

Number  of  regular  payments  for  subsistence  allowance  made  during 

month 

Education  atK",  trainint  (Public  I^w  MS): 

11.  Total  number  of  applications  received  during  month 

12.  Number  of  applications  pending,  eligibility  not  determined,  end  of 

month 

13.  Total  Bumber  in  trainin?.  end  of  month 

14.  In  e<hJcational  institutions'.. ^. ..... — 

15.  In  job  training 

16.  Number  vrho  bad  completed  or  discontinued  education  or  training 
durinR  month 

Nmaber  of  regular  payments  for  sobsistsnce  allowance  made  during 
montb..'.. 


17. 


Loans: 
18. 
19. 


Total  nnmber  of  loans  approved  for  guaranty  through  25th  of  month.. 
Total  aaeont  of  hsos  approved  for  goaianty  through  25th  of  month 

ao.  Total  amooDt  sf  noranty  and  insurance  of  loans  approved  through 

25th  of  month  (thousands  of  dollars) 

ReadJtJsrmeTif  allowances: 

21.  Number  of  inttisl  unemployment  dsims  filed  daring  week  ending  last 

Saturday  0/ month 

22.  Number  of  continued  unemployment  claims  filed  during  week  ending 
last  ?af  unlay  of  month 

Number  of  self-employment  claims  ffied  during  month 


23. 
24. 

25. 


Amount  of  aneropioyment  altowaaosB  ssM  during  4  weeks  ending  last 
S>atanlsy  of  month  (tbouaaads  of  dsiars) 


ith  (tbeasaada 


Amount  of  aeU-smpioyment  sllowaaces  paid  during 
ofdoUats) 

Dlssbint y  cnmpensstlon  or  pension  cases:  • 

25.  Number  of  new  case!<  recetred  daring  month — . 

27.  Numbo'  of  new  aasss  sdjudlcated  dnriag  moBtta 

2H.  Number  paiitacsdlodication.  end  of  raooth 

2».  Number  ofactivsessMUunning  swards),  end  of  msath 

Death  eomprasation  or  psnsieB  esses:  • 

an.  Nrnnberpndtavad^lMtkin,  endofmoeth 

31.  NunilxTotactiveMasB  (nmslag swards),  end  ofmontb 

AuUHOoblle*  lor  disabled  vstswiw 

aa.  Number  of  appllaaUans  tM  to  end  of  month 

S3.  Niunber  of  applicants  eitttfled  as  eligiblt  to  etui  of  uMuith 

M.  Number  <lem-ereduJnyeysnsssterwhio>iVA  has  made  psynent  to  end 

of  fii'kliln   . , .... ...  ..«.««•«••<••>-«««•«•■•***«•«««••*•••*•*****•*•«••**• 

NatlM»l-*i<(vies  his  tauwrnMs: 

a.^,  \ ui»t>er of  applkelloM pending,  end  ofmontb* 

^  ^utlaH^ro(aiMi«dliv«»uuwhK^hp«ymeuuu(aeaill<la)■law•l<U«•(« 

si  'AJMMitii  'liiiliiii*  ^Ni^m'ii'  fwiwliHsi'  fiiwiMH,'  'mA'  «i 


January 

1047  > 


is,277,aao 


December 
1»M 


n,  161,000 


•!«««" '^ 


14,S41,000 

a,flMkOoo 

27.963 
40^  7M 

aM.oa 

112.540 
88.503 
ie.77B 

157, 712 

253,328 

34.774 
2,228,970 
1.M90B 

08%  on 

179, 8«7 
1,580,881 

639^205 
$3.  421,  245 
$1,564,847 

uniss 

L 162, 247 
(•> 

m.m 
m 

66.843 

66.792 

153,940 

ti«.3Qa 

16.851 
402.915 

U.SM 

T.SM 

m,  M 

&4H 

KM 

11 


14,2»,006 

S.  941, 000 

23,757 

46,666 

no,  464 

166, 8B 

66,649 
9,221 

138,215 

160,392 

27,327 

^  201.  JOB 

l,fi72,04» 

629.117 

141.816 
1,482,897 

591.392 
$3,139,284 
$1,453,881 

M4,64i 

934.704 
169,  S»3 

$73,196 

$U317 

66,390 

150,668 

^166.773 

30^464 
4tt«6 


July  1945 


6,712,000 


%6B6»666 

iO34,0QO 

9,148 
12,810 
16,606 
9,650 
6,353 
1.34S 

13,705 

14.131 

7.107 
22,349 
20,239 

2,120 

3,651 
13.281 
16,349 

m 

|M,804 

MO.  000 

•49.r]O0 
U,211 

$3,523 

$1,210 

94..'i30 
•7L2S6 

«ir;496 

1.6H.313 

a&903 
»IS43 


17,  W 
1X537 

••••••••••• 

i«$ 

lt4UI 

imoM 

if.M 

V7.6M 

iiiwi 

tm 

ai,iM 

vm 

»k«*l 

«i 

m 

II 

\i 

iHapw*     ifMt^^"^*^ 
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SubtMt 


▼•UnM  BWkitliic  hospltol  •dmi«ii«: 

«.  Toul  number,  tad  «f  aoiitk..^..... 

HMdl 


«7.  Kumf^t  vllk 
48.  Numr<«>r  wttk 


.„ iliC  ta  VatanHH*  Ailrain 

T«Ut  BonbOT  IB  limHilB.  lui  H 


M.  VMMWU  with  wrvtw  tnwwHii  ^ 
U.  VimiBi  wtth  B«MarTtt»<oBaBctBd 
M.  0«lMr» 


*  iMBtejrtai 

(tWB...... 

IBfQtfflL*. 


Hk     TbMI  iWiNf  In 


i  W 


WBdn 
M 
to 


Uy  In  month 

hmitlfh' 

MiOUl 


A4i  kinuinUuB  I 


•i^  V« 
Mk  Vi 
IT  OIlHtt., 


ss- 


A  NuwM  M  wkim  ihnMc  tit**  )MV 


•4- 


M,  NMihH  fnr  »i 


III   SuUil'il  !''f  "  !Hii!  'U'"! 


BM«l*t*vlhra 


yniv^.i.  .  .     .....  I  .  .     I     .     .     .  .     |.  ■  ...  I     .        ..••i^tt^^^^t^'lt^^i.- 
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Rtp«rtliotti :  AaHdoti  for  \  ^u 


VA  activities.  Jan.  31.  iM7— Continued 


July  IMS 


■.WdodBOBUl 

,  BDd  «f  month. 


lb. 


or  boom: 


Mitl  |t>n»r»l  kMltoM  h«v»  !<«<«>» 


n  lUtBM 


\ 


t«V*  h«BH 


:  «Bkl««««k« 


I     I 


f %at  1 1 1 B    t 

"VI 


tn»tBMV(jM    I,  INT. 


•  MlAMatiUMSQtiMMk 


30.11 


SXTEN8I0N  OP  RIMARKa 
or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURH 

or  TUAB 

IN  THl  KOUSI  OF  RIPllBSINTf  TXVBi 

MoiKlay.  Ftbruary  17.  19  7 
Mr,  RAYBURN.    Mr.  eix'nkrr.  under 


iMivf  to  extend  my  rrnurks  in 


he  Rrc< 


on*.  I  Include  tht  following  tdlre.M  by 
AmbAAMdnr  tdwtn  W  Pnuli'y  United 
BUteii  repArftUon.1  represent  at  iv  \  before 
tht  N*tlonftl  PreM  Club.  WAJhtngton, 
D.  C.  Pebruitry  12.  1M7:  I 

Th*  torttaoomtnt  tBMitn(  in  IAmcow  on 
th«  OtraMa  pMM  ttMty,  t>\«  niddi*  of 
March,  m»km  t>p>i>tloi>B  •  ttmeir  iubjtct 
rttbt  now.  Th«  ae^ntU  of  th«t  m<  rtlng  «U1 
two  |»tnelp«l  p*rt«:  Pol  Uoal  and 
and  c«rt«tnly  r«parmUo  la  li  th* 
int  part  of  the  econo  nic  prdft> 
rorftRti  MlniAter  Vtah  naky  aald 
during  iMt  fnlla  Parla  conferrnce  t  tat  "Rep- 
arBtloiia  are  the  moat  important  t\u  tor  In  tbe 
paace  "    80,  X  thii^  It's  worth  a    00k. 

To  befftn  with,  It  aeema  to  me  that  the 
reparattona  problem  cannot  be  u  iderstood 
tmloM  the  purpoae  la  understood.  In  fact. 
It  la  clear  to  me  that  misunderstanding  of 
th*  purpoae  of  our  reparations  ]  rogram — 
both  aa  to  Germany  and  Japan — U  the  cause 
of  much  ot  the  crlUdam  that  la  oc  ;aalonally 
kMurd. 

In  the  paat.  military  rlctors  ha'  e  uaually 
demanded  reparatlooa  from  the  n  inquiahed 
prlmarUy  for  repajrment  of  war  coata — In 
for  rerenga.    In  the  pr  iceaa  they 


have  frequently  blundered  Into  atr*t^gth*n* 
tng  their  former  enemiea  -Just  aa  thv  AUtea 
did  after  the  victory  of  lOll. 

Thla  time  we  have  not  been  mottvatad  by 
tbaaa  |oa)a.  The  fundamental  pur)Hiae  of 
tht  Qarman  rcparattona  program  la  aecurlty— 
•aourlty  against  another  outburst  ut  Oerman 
•ggrtMlon.  As  stated  In  the  Berlin  protocol. 
th*  ttm  la  "to  secure  that  Oennnny  n»v*r 
again  will  threaten  her  tielghbors  (ir  the  peaea 
of  the  world  "  If  «e  bear  that  la  mind,  w« 
will  avoid  the  error*  itf  analysts  thnt  have 
been  made  by  some  who  have  b4*n  crltloal 
of  the  pntgram. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  Btcurlty  whieh  waa 
our  baalo  aim,  the  Big  Three  agre*d  at  Pota< 
dam  to  take  two  major  atepe; 

Plrit.  to  ellmlnnte  Oerman  IndUatrtal  war 
potential  Iqr  removing  from  thitt  country 
planta  dMlgnad  apeclflcally  to  make  war  ma- 
t«rl«l,  and  to  control  rigidly  certain  typaa  of 
heavy  and  ipaOallied  indvistry  dlrtctly  ntcta- 
•ary  to  war  aconomy,  atich  ••  mtlals,  eheml- 
oala.  and  machtne  toola. 

■aeond.  to  tranafer  to  Oermany'a  victlma 
tha  aurplua  induatrlal  equipment  beyond 
What  Oermany  neada  for  a  peaceful  economy. 
In  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  re- 
build and  atrengthan  themaalvea  against  the 
future. 

I  will  not  go  Into  the  details  of  the  recom- 
mended removals  from  Oermany.  becauae 
thla  mformatlon  has  already  l>een  made  pub- 
lic. Sufllce  It  to  aay  that  the  program  calla 
tor  the  destruction  or  removal  of  varying 
peroantagaa  of  a  numt>er  of  categories  of  in- 
dustry— in  other  words,  the  taking  of  things, 
tiutead  of  money.  Such  a  progratn  makes  it 
poaslble  for  us  to  avoid  the  blunders  of 
World  War  I,  after  which  the  Allies  de- 
manded money  reparations.  Tou  will  recall 
that  Uncle  Sam  loaned  Oermany  the  money 
to  build  up  Us  Industry  so  that  It  could  pay 
money  reparations  to  tha  other  alllea.    And 


what  happened?  Well.  Uncle  Sam  never  got 
his  money  l>ack — but  his  money  enabled  Oer- 
many to  erect  the  Industry  with  which  It 
mounted  World  War  II. 

Yet,  In  the  face  of  that  tragic  lesson,  there 
has  now  developed  a  body  of  critics  who  sug- 
gest that  we  repeat  the  mistake.  The  gist  of 
their  argument  goes  something  like  thla: 

"Look,  Oermany  is  the  industrial  heart  of 
Kurope.  It  is  unreallsUc  to  think  that  you 
can  move  Induatry  out  of  there.  If  you  do. 
the  Germans  will  starve,  and  the  entire  Kuro- 
pei\n  pattern  of  commerce  will  be  disrupted. 
The  amart  thing  to  do  Is  to  leave  the  Indus- 
try In  Germany,  and  collect  reparations  from 
current  production." 

That  U  the  argument  that  one  heart  theae 
days,  and  almoat  invariably  It  wlnda  up  with 
th*  tnftrance  that  tht  mtn  who  faahlontd 
the  reparations  program  were  small  boya  who 
should  have  been  home  flying  kitea  Instead 
of  tinkering  with  thlngi  thty  didn't  undtr- 
atand. 

Well,  of  course,  th*  taking  of  reparations 
from  current  pr«)ducilon  is  lust  what  our 
■ovist  rolUaguea  have  bttn  insutlng  upon 
since  Ptitadam,  and  I  will  point  out  In  a 
moment  the  grave  dangtrt  Inherent  in  aueh 
a  rtnirse  Meanwhile,  let's  look  bark  very 
briefly  and  ■<<*  how  and  by  whom  th*  German 
l*paratluna  program  was  devlaed, 

■nte  preparatory  wt)rk  actually  began  • 
etara  before  the  n*g«)tlattoi««  atarted.  In* 
ttnaifled  wt»rk  waa  under  way  many  wttka 
b*fi>re  the  opening  nf  th*  flmt  mttttngt  of 
tht  Allied  Otunh\l««lnn  on  Reparatloni  tn 
Moaeow,  In  WnAhington,  In  London,  In 
Paris,  In  Oermany,  and  In  the  neutral  eoun- 
trias,  recogniaed  apeciallals  rarrled  forward 
thontttithitoing  sludlra  of  all  nhaaea  of  the 

fkroblem  that  was  to  be  faced,  They  went 
nto  th*  •eonomtea,  and  into  the  engineering 
and  toelologtetl  aapects,  both  current  and 
hiatorleal.  They  w«>rked  out  the  most  care- 
ful kind  of  foreonsu  aa  to  the  llkelv  conae- 
Quenoea  of  altemailve  eourars.  At  all  tlmea, 
they  worked  cloaely  with  the  military,  so 
that  re)M«ri\ti»n«  plan*  would  hartnonlM  with 
Army  and  Navy  plans. 

Concurrently,  tht  dtvelopmtnt  of  an 
agreed-upon  Unlttd  Itattt  Gottrnmtnt 
policy  waa  being  undertaken  by  tht  group 
dealgnated  aa  the  Informal  Policy  Coi^mlttt* 
on  Oermnny,  Tills  group  was  madt  up  of 
representntlves  of  the  State,  War,  Navy,  and 
Treasury  Departmenta,  the  Foreign  Bconomlo 
Administration,  and  my  mission.  We  had 
th*  benefit  of  frequent  talks  with  th*  Preal- 
dent  and  extensive  consultation  with  mtm< 
bert  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Oommlttet  of 
tht  ttnate  and  tht  Fnrtlgn  Affairs  Commit- 
tee  of  th*  House.  Among  the  many  dlatln* 
gUlahed  people  outside  nf  Oi>vernment  whom 
wt  called  up<M\  for  counsel  was  Mr.  John 
Ftwter  Dvillea,  who  not  only  approved  tht 
pn^gram  but  heartily  endorsed  It, 

And,  so.  when  one  rtftrt  to  tht  Otrman 
reparations  program,  he  It  referring.  In  faet, 
to  a  document  known  aa  a  Memorandum  of 
the  Informal  Policy  Oi^mmittee  on  Germany, 
or.  as  w*  kmom  it  for  short,  IPOOO  TWO, 
This  Is  not  ]\\9t  Ed  Pauley's  program^«l> 
though  I  fully  Kupp^^rt  it  and  am  quit*  r*ady 
to  accept  any  blame  that  may  atMMll  to  It. 
It  Is  a  program  signed  by  the  Biwrttary  of 
State,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  the  8*cr*> 
tary  of  the  Navy,  by  the  Secretary  of  th* 
Tr*aaury.  and  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministrator, m  addition  to  Ed  Pauley. 

Finally,  the  staff  of  my  mission  were  men 
of  acknowledged  ability  and  experience, 
drawn  from  Government,  industry,  and  the 
professions,  and  others  with  special  knowU 
edge  of  conditions  in  Oermany  and  Europe. 
Anyone  who  will  take  the  time  to  look  at  the 
list  of  staff  members  will  recognise  their 
competence. 

I  have  given  you  this  detail  simply  by  way 
of  suggesting  that  the  American  delegatea  to 
the  reparations  meetings  were  not  doing  a 
Job  of  ad  llbblng,  and  they  were  not  second- 
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stringers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  anyone  who 
will  examine  the  record  objectively  will.  In 
my  opinion,  come  away  with  the  realization 
that  a  particular  feature  of  the  Oerman  repa- 
rations job  was  the  unusual  amount  of  prep- 
aratloo  and  the  high  quality  of  the  staff. 

Now,  we  face  the  German  peace-treaty 
negotiations  at  Ifoecow;  and  one  of  the  major 
Ingredtenta  of  those  negotiations  will  be 
the  reparatloiu  program.  The  question  then 
becomes.  What  will  happen  to  that  program 
at  Moaeow?  Should  It  be  revUcd.  as  our 
Soviet  colleagues — and  tome  American 
orltlei — have  so  strongly  urged?  Or,  should 
w*  stoutly  Intltt  upon  Ita  execution?  In 
order  to  answer,  we  need  to  oonatder  what 
haa  happened  to  the  program  sine*  it  waa 
•mbraead  ba  the  Berlin  Protocol  tigned  on 
August  a,  IMA,  by  I'reaident  Truman.  0*n- 
waltaBlmo  Btalln,  and  Prime  MluUter  Attlt*. 
W*  n**d  to  con*ld*r,  also,  tb*  principal  ob« 
JtotloM  that  hav*  b**n  advano*d,  domtttl- 
eally  and  abroad. 

On*  of  th*  dl(BouItl*i  haa  conc*m*d  th* 
Bevltl  (toatr*  to  tak*  larg*«*eal*  r*par*tlon* 
from  ovrrant  produotlon.  Now,  we  do  not 
obj*et  to  tb*  BoTtvtt  taking  rvparationt  from 
currant  production  If  eertain  prerequisites 
^  ar*  fulBlnd.  On*  nf  theae  Is  that  tber*  ar* 
Ant  r*raov*d  from  Germany  th*  planta  de« 
■Igned  ipeclfleally  to  mak*  war  mat^el. 
Another  Is  thnt  ther*  alBO  b*  first  removed 
nrom  Oermany  such  oth*r  tnduetrial  plants 
and  equipment  aa  tbt  Otmans  do  not  re- 

autre  to  maintain  a  pMWfUl  economy,    Tlie 
mrd  ti  thnt,  before  reparations  are  takon 


m  production,  th*  Oermant  first  b* 
allowed  to  r«lalB  iU<Bcl*nt  for  the  agreed. 
upoa  lUbalitene*  level,  plus  enough  to  pay 
for  ninimrj  imports.  Now,  If  these  pre- 
requtitte*  ar*  m*t-HM  waa  afr**d  at  Pots- 
dam-will aom*ont  pitaa*  ttl)  m*  how  there 
can  b*  anything  left  for  reporatinn*  from 
currvnt  prodttetmn?  More  than  that;  Will 
any  red-blooded  American  rrmemberlng  the 
aacrlBc**  that  have  been  made  In  two  world 
war*— dlaput*  th*  prtneipi*  that  tiMN  pr*< 
r»QUiBit**  must  b*  m*tT 

Th«*«  mp99f  of  th*  matter  of  toktng  of 
roparattona  from  current  promietlon  Involv* 
hti^iy  important  eoneideratlons  and  n«ed 
too*  underttood,  whatever  the  ultlmt^te  d*- 
tormlnation  may  be.  It  was  a  subject  thnt 
received  moet  careful  contlderation  by  all 
departments  concerned,  during  the  prepara- 
tory studies  in  Washington.  I  am  now  at 
liberty  to  r*T*al  the  inatructiona  which  I 
had  from  tb*  Pr«*ld*nt  on  thla  acore— and 
again  I  would  point  out  that  thtte  Instruc- 
tions wer*  algned,  not  only  by  the  President , 
but  by  the  Secretaries  nf  State,  War,  Navy, 
and  Treaaury,  and  by  the  Director  of  th* 
Porvlga  Iconomlc  Admintatratton. 
I  quote; 

**1^  the  maximum  estont  pomlbl*,  repara* 
tlon*  abouM  be  tabea  from  the  nationwi 
wealth  eC  Oermany  exleting  at  the  time  o( 
eoUap**,  with  primary  •mphaals  up<in  the 
removal  of  induatrlal  maobinery.  equipment, 
and  planta,  partloularly  tb*  ahipbuildiiii{, 
metallurgloal.  machine-tool  prodtielng.  elic- 
trtcnl  machinery,  and  chemical  Induttrtes 
(toelttdlng  all  Induatrl**  prodtielng  oil  and 
oil  product^  lynthoile  nlttogen,  and  tyn- 
th*tie  rubber),  ibipa.  roUlng  ttock.  pat«nts, 
eopyrlghta.  and  Oarman  foreign  axchange 
aiB*U,  Including  Inveataenta  abroad." 

It  waa  fully  recognised  that  there  might 
be  strong  insUtenoe  by  our  Soviet  all  let  upon 
reparatloiM  from  current  production,  ht- 
cauat  w*  ware  well  awar*  of  ttaalr  great  need 
for  oonanmr  goods.  TtMrefore,  in  anUcl- 
patkm  at  such  a  dee«la|ifn«nt,  my  inatruc- 
tiona read — and  again  I  quota: 

"Such  good*  ahould  b*  oT  au^  a  nature 
and  In  aocfa  amounta  at  not  to  raqufir*  the 
malntenanc*  at  th*  German  war  pofntlal  or 
the  continued  dependence  of  other  countries 
on  Oermany  after  reparations  cease.  Ac- 
cordingly, recurring  reparations,  over  a  period 
of  years,  should 


"(1)  Aa  smaU  as  poaslbU  tn  leUtion  to  th* 
reparations  to  be  paid  In  tha  form  ot  indus- 
trial plants  and  equipm«nt;  and 

"(2)  Primarily  In  the  form  at  raw  mate- 
rials and  natural  resotuxea,  axul  to  the  BEaall- 
eat  extent  possible  in  the  form  of  manufac- 
tured products." 

Now.  as  I  hav*  pointed  out  froqtiently. 
there  waa  a  vary  aound  reaaon  for  tbeee  in- 
structlona,  and  they  grow  out  of  our  sad 
experience  following  World  War  I. 

AXUr  World  War  I.  the  AlUaa— excepting 
the  United  Statee — demanded  reparations 
from  Germany  In  th*  form  of  a  hug*  sum 
of  nM>n*y.  But  Oermany  didn't  have  any 
money.  The  only  way  It  could  g«t  it  waa  to 
build  up  It*  foreign  trad*.  Good  old.  pa- 
tient Uncle  Bam  obligingly  cupplled  credtu, 
and  Oermany  began  inervaaing  Ita  Induatrlal 
auuotur*  to  tbat  It  could  dovtlop  tht  foreign 
tiadt  tbat  would  givt  it  tb*  moB*y  to  pay 
raparatlona. 

Tb*  cooa*qu*ne*a  of  thla  blund*r  on,  of 
eoure*.  an  old— and  bitterly  traglo  atory. 
Oarmany  built  up  lu  induatry  ae  effeatlvely, 
and  faabiuned  lu  caitel  arrangementa  ao 
•kiUfully,  that  It  brttught  moat  of  Burope 
under  its  trtmumio  donunattce.  Worat  atiU, 
tbla  hampered  or  actually  prevented  the 
development  of  taaanttal  tecUnlquea  tn  tht 
coUtttrlta  wblaB  had  b*en  her  conqueror*— 
and  It  gav*  Oermany  th*  induauial  plant 
that  raadlod  It  for  lu  naat  try  at  wtuld  con- 
qu*at. 

And,  ploaaa  not*  thla  baatc  point;  TMi 
raault  waa  bfouiht  alMut  to  Aamandtug 
Nparatlona  from  tht  proeaadi  of  ouirent 
pi«ductlon->tht  ouuiae  that  we  now  hear 
advocated  by  Americana  who  a*«m  oom> 
ptetely  unwiliinf  to  learn  from  btatury. 

Tl\e  United  State*  Oowrnmtnt  had  dt> 
termlued  that  V*  would  not  rep*at  thla  error. 
That  la  why  w*  atood  ao  atroagly  at  Mosouw— 
and  again  at  Potadaaa— la  favor  of  taking 
raparatloiu  this  tim*  in  tb*  form  of  1*1 'ny 
capital  goods  that  would  takt  eut  of  Oar- 
many Uie  phyaloal  wh*r*wtthal  tor  pluatlnf 
tb*  world  into  wat  again. 

But,  the  cj-lUcs  will  tell  you:  Tou  can't 
do  that.  Germany  Is  th*  tndusuial  h**rt 
i\f  Europe,  Remove  Industry  from  the  Reich, 
and  all  Burop*  will  suffvr." 

Pr*ed  from  military  and  political  praaturae, 
and  from  the  colls  of  raatrlctlv*  carttla,  why 
cannot  Franca  and  tht  U.  B.  B.  R.,  Belgium 
and  Oatehoalovakla,  and  tht  othtr  ravlabed 
nations  of  Buropt  provide  Burope  with  lu 
liidusuial  uteda  iuat  aa  well  aa  Oarmany  has 
dune  tn  the  paatt 

It  may  be  aaawered:  "WtU.  In  the  Brat 
place,  it  will  tak*  tiaa*  to  traaator  tquipmtnt 
out  of  Oarmany  to  olhtr  oountrica;  and 
Burop*  n**di  pruducUun  now,  BaaMaa,  In- 
dXMUial  luataUationa  ar*  built  wh*r*  tb*y 
ar*  b*cattae  of  ^^IBi  taaaoaai  aeailahOity 
of  raw  matarlali.  powar.  labor,  tramporta- 
tlun.  maik*U,  and  so  lortb.  You  aaat  Juat 
pick  them  up  and  moe*  tb«m  wiUy-alUy  to 
Bome  other  ptaoa." 

L*t  OM  say  that  I  raoognkn  that  th*** 
Oft  disadvaatagea,  and  atrlowt  oaaa.  But 
etrtainly  everyone  agr***  that  w*  manon  let 
the  Germans  reecaatruet  tfaetr  termer 
might— and  offer  It  to  the  htgheet  t>idd*r  for 
another  advvntur*  in  conqtMat. 

MeanwbUa,  what  of  th*  turthar  att«gatlon: 
That  the  reparations  program  I*  forcing  Oer- 
many into  atarvatkm  and  thereby  tar**dlng 
iinmt  and  hampering  th*  development  of 
damoeratte  dementtf  Of  ooaxae,  th*  first 
anaw«r  I*  that  th*  reparatlooa  ptugram  could 
not  poaelbly  hae*  tarooght  about  ameh  a  con- 
dition, becauae  th*  prognm  at  removal*  In 
th*  wcetam  ■mmb  has  be«n  neccaaarlly  de- 
layed. 80  tefa  not  try  to  pretend  that  lep- 
aratlon*  ar*  r<apoiialbl*  for  Germany^  ad- 
mittedly unhappy  preaent  atotc  Lett  us 
rather  recognize — what  any  schoolboy  should 
reali» — that  there  was  a  war  not  so  long  ago. 
So  it  is  just  barely  poaslble  that  bombs  and 
artillery  and  the  collapse  of  a  totalitarian 


aconomlc  organisation  mifbt  have  had  aom* 
aUght  part  In  putting  Oermany  In  ita  preaent 
condition. 

What,  then,  of  tbe  futtire  effect  of  rep- 
arations? The  answer  la:  "Tee — sore — rep- 
aratlooa renwvals  wUl  affect  Oermany  ad- 
varady,  but  there  1*  no  desire  or  Intent  to 
atare*  Germany  or  to  turn  tbe  country  mto 
a  vast  poortaouee.  President  Trunsm  recog- 
nised thla  when  be  noted  to  bla  iBstmcttont 
to  my  mission: 

"It  vrUl  b*  ta*vttabl*  that  m*  German 
standard  of  living  will  be  adversely  affactod 
by  tb*  carrying  out  ot  tb*  reparation  plan. 
Bowsear.  tb*  reparation  asaetion*  atioiUd  b* 
h*)d  within  such  limll*  a*  to  leae*  tb*  Oer- 
man p*cpl*  with  •\ancl*nt  «*aa*  to  provtd* 
a  mbiimtun  rabatatenr*  atandard  of  111 
without  auBtatnad  outaid*  r*tt*f;  but 
BO  oendltton  ahould  thla  ibnitotton  cparat* 
to  r*9Ulr*  th*  retaatlon  to  Oarmany  of  maani 
to  BMppart  haatc  Urtbg  atoaBwda  m  •  hH^ar 
l*eol  than  that  astetiag  to  any  om  «g  th* 
Mtghbortng  Unltad  Nauooa." 

Tlihi  phlloaophy  la  *a»braeed  to  the  Rartin 
protocol.  To  implaonent  that  protocol,  wry 
oararm  ealeutattona  wee*  made  by  very  cap- 
aMa  people  to  d*t«nahw  th*  level  of  In- 
dustry whteh  woaM,  to  faet,  enable  Oiwaany 
to  ivataln  ttoelf  on  thla  baala 

Now,  what  Is  tmreaaonable  about  thla? 
Are  the  crlttaa  gotog  to  argu*— with  any  pr*- 
tMtaa  of  mrtotmnaa  that  the  etetorlMM  AN 
llee  owe  aome  raaponalbNIty  to  aubaidbw  Oer- 
many? la  It  batoB  auBt*rtad  thai  Oarmany 
I*  jtiet  an  unionMiato  fftaM  who  hatf  an 
accidMit?  Nas  tt  b**n  forgaltta  alriaiy  that 
Oermany  started  th*  war-4hat  OMmany 
devaatotad  Meat  of  Europe  and  a  good  Baal 
of  the  Onlted  Siatdom  f«^r  no  other  pur 
than  to  gain  world  empire?  Do  we 
the  faet  that  aeme  followa  from  tMa 
had  to  go  to  Africa  and  Burop*  on  Woop- 
■hip*  and  dtdnt  00m*  ba«fe? 

I  do  net  Mk  Ihaaa  qtiaotlona  with  the  id*a 
of  atlrrlnf  tip  III*  lata  for  rveang*  upon  Oer- 
many,  we  ar*  not  a  r«eaag*ral  p*ople,    But 
I  will  confcm  to  t**llBg  a  rtae  tn  temperature 
when  I  hear  the  auaeatlon  that  H  la  our 
raaportatbility  to  repair  the  enermout  damage 
that  Oenaany  brought  upon  it**lf ,    I  submit 
that  all  that  w*.  aa  a  hununltartaa  people, 
owe  to  Oenaaay  la  a  cimnce  to  do  their  own 
rebolldtaMl  with  only  the  minimum  help  that 
la  attdtd  turtng  Ih*  tranaition  to  Bslf-*u*- 
tenanc*.   Thla  Is  praciaely  the  vtewpolat  Hwl 
WM  taken  by  the  OovenuBent  rspreaentottva 
who  *«w  up  our  poli«y  on  Oarama  ropara* 
tlona  bafor*  I  w*at  to  Moboow.    It  lo  pr*> 
claely  the  etcwpotat  lapimstd  by  the  PrwU- 
dent  when  b*  laatniotod  m»— with  th*  *on- 
*ttrring  Bifaatar**  of  th*  B*arttortw  of  Btot*. 
War.  Naei,  Ttaamiry.  aad  th*  Diraelor  of  the 
PoMlBa  BDoaomie  AdaUnlatrattoa.    I  quoiC! 
•<ThlB  Ooeoraamnt  eppnam  any  raparatloa 
plan  bMNd  t^oa  tb*  aasuaaption  that  tha 
Vaitad  Btotaa  or  any  other  ocuatry  will 
flaaaoa  dlraetly  or  tedlroetty  aay  roooMtruc- 
tloa  ta  Owaiaiiy  or  nparatlon  by  Oaramay.** 
If  aayoae  ahooom  to  call  thi*  calktia  or 
•old-Moodod,  my  aaawsr  la:  Let  th*m  t*ll  tt 
to  BOOM  p*opl*  ba  uniform  who  wont  aaher* 
at  Normandy  on*  June  morning,    With  no 
thotight  of  vsngeance,  but  vntb  almpl*  r*al- 
ian,  my  atUtud*  la  plainly  thla:  Oermany 
ha*  dragfvd  the  world  into  war  twice  in  our 
time.    If  tt  la  neceaaary  for  tbe  Oerman  peo- 
ple to  endure  some  ngora  In  order  that  a 
third  Boeh  eahuntty  be  prrrented,  tbra  let 
tbo**  rigora  b*  •ndured. 

At  the  *ame  time,  I  would  point  out— and 
emphasise— that  It  U  extremely  important  in 
my  (4>lnlaa  that  we  avoid  anything  that 
borders  on  pnaaiiailiiii  of  tbe  Geraamm,  or 
anything  tbat  conid  be  mtarpreted  as  re- 
tiiisaiim  tbdr  isuaislnwtinn  Altar  all.  w* 
are  supposed  to  have  hunted  out  and  pun- 
ished the  war  criminals.  If  there  are  any 
whom  we  have  not  htmted  out  and  pun- 
ished, then  we  had  better  do  it  right  now. 
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TharMfter,  It  aeema  more  than  a 
portant  to  me  that  the  rest  of  the 
people — so  long  as  they  fulflU  their 
tlons  under  Potsdam — be  spared  ^ 
Imposition   of   any   unnecessary 
(In   other   vords.  I   think   they 
entitled  to  what  we  might  call  an 
effort.)     Only  thus  can  we  encourage 
cratie    elements   within    the    country 
thus  can  we  avoid  the  dlsgruntlemefit 
unrest  which  can  lead  only  to  the 
of  some  new  form  of  Hltlerlsm. 

The  program  has.  of  course,  not 
ward  as  all  of  us  had  hoped  that  it 
One  reason  Is  the  delay  that  has  bee;  t 
rlenced  In  persuading  our  Soviet 
accept  the  principle — a^eed  by  all 
dam — that  Germany  should  be 
an  economic  unit  during  the  period 
cupation.    Such  unification  Is 
cause  the  level  of  Industry,  upon 
proposed  reparations  removals  are 
predicated  upon  It.    Thus  It  Is  obvla(u 
Germany  can  sustain  itself  with  lasi 
try  If  it  Is  operated  as  a  unit  than 
acparate  uniU  have  to  be  made  self-i 
Ing  wtthm  themselves. 

Another  obstacle  has  been  Soviet 
ance  to  the  principle  of  making 
Imports  a  first  charge  against  export  i 
is  a  point  that  Is  Important  to  the 
taxpayer.     The    prafioaal    advanced 
American    reparations   delegation 
this:  Germany  has  to  have  certain 
to  meet  lU  essential  requirements, 
only  way  it  can  pay  for  these 
export  sxifRcient  raw  materials  and 
products  to  give   it  dollar   exchange 

The    Soviets    accepted    this 
Potsdam,   but  since   then   they   hav  > 
atrongty  for  Its  revision,  and  for 
which  we  can  understand  even 
may  not  approve.    That  reason  is  on  i 
X  mentioned  earlier — If  Imports  are 
first  charge  against  exports,  and  If 
other  specifications  are  met.  then 
be  nothing  left  from  current 
go  Into  reparations. 

I  presMd  this  point  long  and 
at  lioaeow.   first   with   Ambassador 
and  later  with  his  successor  on  the 
tlons  Commission.  Mr.  K.  V 
the    present    Russian    Ambassador 
T7nlted  States.     At  one  point,  after 
eussioQs  had  been  in  progress  for 
month.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr 
which  I  said — I  quote: 

'a   want   to  make   my   position 
dear  with  regard  to  the  charges  agaifist 
man  exports  which  we  discussed  yi 

"Surely   we   both   understand   thrft 
can  be  no  current  annual  reparations 
Oermanv  except  as  more  goods  are 
out  of  Germany  than  are  shipped 
Is.  there  must  be  a  large  export 
export  balance  cannot  be  produced 
many  without  some  imports,  such 
alloys,  cotton,   etc.    If  thi 
Imports  (without  which  there  woulli 
exports  of  certain  highly  Importan 
are  not  a  charge  against  the  exp* 
you.  or  we.  or  some  other  economy 
to  pay  for  the  Imports.    Neither  the  U 
nor  the  U.  S.  A.  can  think  of 
to  iU  people  a  reparations  plan  w 
looks  this  elemental  fact 

"Mathematically  it  may  be  state< 
lows:    Current    reparations    equal 
current  production  leas  the  s\un  of 
ttoa  cosU.  minimum  essential 
sumption  and  Imports  required  to 
the  production  permitted  by  the 
symbols  this  i«ads: 
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membering  tha  last  reparations  settlement, 
when  the  final  element  of  this  formula  was 
overlooked,  insist  that  we  do  not  forget  the 
I,  the  imports.  But  we  do  so  in  order  that 
the  R  will  be  true  net  reparations,  and  not 
fictitious  reparations  which  come  out  of  your 
pockets  or  ours.  When  we  say  that  essential 
Imports  are  a  prior  charge  on  exports,  this 
Is  not  because  we  think  that  Imports  are 
more  important  than  reparations.  Qtilte  the 
contrary.  All  we  are  saying  Is  that  you  must 
feed  the  cow  to  get  the  milk.  The  food  Is  a 
prior  charge;  It  cornea  first  In  time,  but  It  Is 
not  more  Important. 

"Without  carrying  this  simile  too  far.  could 
we  say  that  you  want  a  cow  which  will  give 
lots  of  milk.  We  both  expect  that  the  cow 
will  lose  both  horns  and  will  get  mighty  thin. 
We  want  to  be  sure  that  the  small  amoiuit 
of  fodder  required  will  be  paid  for  with  some 
of  the  mUk.  Last  time  we  put  up  the  fodder. 
"If  you  can  think  of  any  way  of  making 
this  clear  In  economic  language  which  says 
Just  this  and  will  be  more  acceptable  to  your 
people  than  the  words  of  principle  8.  I  shall 
be  more  than  happy  to  agree,  as  I  know  that 
we  are  pursxilng  the  same  objectlvea." 

Principle  8  was  the  American  proposal 
which  provided  for  Imports  Ijelng  a  first 
charge  against  exports.  It  was  never  ac- 
cepted during  the  Moscow  negotiations,  but 
It  was  accepted  by  Generalissimo  Stalin  at 
Potsdam. 

Let  us  remember  that  Potsdam,  like  any 
other  International  agreement,  was  a  compro- 
mise. When  you  go  Into  any  meeting  with 
other  people— whether  In  government  or  In 
business — you  maintain  your  own  vlewjiolnt 
because  you  think  It's  right.  The  other 
parties  try  to  maintain  their  own.  Obviously, 
the  only  way  by  which  agreement  Is  reached 
la  by  compromise.  We  who  negotiated  with 
the  British  and  the  Soviets  at  Moscow,  and 
later  at  Potslam,  know  that  the  agreement 
we  reached  was  not  a  perfect  agreement. 
But.  I  would  ask  you  note  this:  We  also  knew 
that,  If  we  waited  untU  later.  It  would  be 
still  further  short  of  what  we  believed  desir- 
able. And.  I  say  without  hesitation  that  the 
agreement  wl:.ich  was  signed  is  far  better  than 
anything  that  is  now  proposed. 

I  might  interpolate  at  this  point  that, 
while  I  have  confined  my  comments  to  Ger- 
many, the  «ime  general  principles  apply  to 
Japan,  which  is  even  more  barren  of  natural 
resources  thin  Germany  without  the  Ruhr. 
It  is  in  the  rest  of  Asia  where  the  raw  ma- 
terials exist  ind  this  Is  a  point  which  was 
kept  constantly  In  mind  In  the  development 
of  our  Japanese  reparations  program.  But. 
enough  of  Japan. 

As  the  Mosi:ow  meetings  draw  near,  we  find 
reparations  to  be  an  extremely  impwrtant 
part  of  the  agenda,  with  significant  problems 
still  unsettled.  Despite  all  criticism.  I  still 
believe  In  the  soundness  of  the  program 
evolved  at  Potsdam.  I  believe  It  is  worth 
defending.  I  believe  that  this  program  can 
tie  a  very  important  factor.  Indeed,  In  the 
Job  of  working  out  a  peace  that  will  last  at 
least  somewhat  longer  than  the  last  one, 
and  one  fervently  hopes  forever.  I  don't 
want  to  sound  maudlin  or  to  slip  Into  hvab- 
llng  bromides,  but.  seriously,  we  can't  go  on 
Indefinitely  siicrlficlng  our  yoting  men  every 
ao  years.  I  )>elleve  very  strongly  and  very 
alncerely  that  the  reparations  plan  can  help 
prevent  that  from  happening.  That  Is  why 
I  am  eager  U>  support  It  with  all  the  vigor 
at  my  command.  That  Is  why  I  am  sincerely 
grateful  for  the  chance  to  state  the  case  to 
you  men  todfiy.  I  want  as  many  people  as 
possible  to  understand  the  problems  ahead, 
because  there  will  undoubtedly  be  debates 
with  our  Soviet  friends,  and  It  Jtist  Isn't  pos- 
sible to  get  anywhere  In  International  nego- 
tUtloQS  without  support  at  home. 
X  thank  fou. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
address  titled  "National  Security."  deliv- 
ered at  Boston.  Mass..  February  15,  1947. 
by  Louis  E.  Starr,  commander  in  chief. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States: 

One  week  from  today  Is  the  two  hundred 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington,  soldier,  statesman.  President; 
the  Father  of  otir  Country.  No  one  could 
speak  In  the  Boston  area  where  Washington 
took  command  of  the  Continental  Army  with- 
out paying  tribute  to  him  and  his  patriot 
followers,  whose  vision  and  fortitude  made 
possible  American  independence. 

Today,  our  leaders  again  face  a  Herculean 
task.  At  no  time  since  the  days  of  Washing- 
ton haa  their  assignment  been  so  baflllng. 
Theirs  Is  a  Job  of  shaping  a  Just  peace  In  a 
world  seething  with  hate.  They  must  pre- 
vent World  War  HI.  They  must  make  the 
United  Nations  organization  work. 

Two  mlUion  memt)ers  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  are  vitally  concerned  with  this 
task  of  our  statesmen.  If  they  succeed,  we 
shall  live  in  peace.  If  they  fall.  World  War 
HI  Is  Inevitable,  and  World  War  III  will  mean 
the  destruction  of  our  present-day  civiliza- 
tion. Governments  have  had  their  last 
chance  to  resort  to  war  to  further  their  alma, 
The  next  war  will  destroy  them. 

Members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
having  served  In  combat  areas  overseas,  are 
eager  to  lend  full  support  to  our  statesmen. 
In  this  ttirbulent  world,  ova  members  realize, 
that  the  prestige  which  our  repreaentatlves 
of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  enjoy, 
can  stem  only  from  modem  military  might. 
Consequently,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  of  right,  has  come  to  certain  definite 
conclusions  as  to  what  constitutes  military 
might. 

George  Washington,  who  still  stands  as 
the  greatest  of  our  military  leaders,  en- 
Joined  our  people  to  make  themselves  avail- 
able for  mUltary  service.  And  in  his  day  a 
trained  soldier  with  a  rifle  was  the  greatest 
fighting  unit  In  existence.  Today  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  feels  It  can  turn  to 
no  better  advice  than  that  of  General  Wash- 
ington: to  put  the  best  available  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  trained,  talented  youth. 

The  outstanding  leSson  of  World  War  n 
was  the  emergence  of  air  power  as  the  great- 
est striking  fcffce  known. 

Air  power  alone  defeated  the  British  Med- 
iterranean Fleet  In  the  Kythera  Straits  In 
May  1941. 

Air  power  totally  defeated  the  Japanese  In 
their  homeland.  Air  power. forced  surren- 
der of  the  Japanese  homeland  Army  of  two 
and  a  half  mUllon  men.  trained  tough,  phys- 
ically and  spiritually.  Yet  this  army  sur- 
rendered unconditionally,  although  It  had 
never  been  engaged. 

I  am  positive  tonight  that  If  George  Wash- 
ington were  alive  today  he — as  be  did  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago— would  place 
as  first  priority  In  his  national-security  pro- 
gram, the  maintenance  of  the  most  modern 
and  powerful  air  force  in  the  world.  I  am 
positive  also  that  George  Washington  would 
organize  our  industry  so  that  this  air  force 
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eould  be  rapidly  expanded.  Such  action 
would  be  most  consistent  with  the  combat 
effectiveness  which  he  prescribed  for  his 
day — the  utilization  of  the  rifle,  and  every 
man  trained  to  use  It. 

This  does  not  mean  that  air  power  alone 
U  all  that  Is  essential  to  national  security, 
but  since  It  is  the  greatest  striking  force 
known  and  could  punish  an  enemy  twfore 
any  other  force,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  has  placed  air 
power  first  on  the  list  of  budgetary  and  ac- 
tual requirements.  We  are  determined  that, 
In  these  turbulent  times,  we  shall  have  a 
real  air  force  In  being. 

In  order  to  keep  the  best  air  force  in  the 
world,  exhaustive  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment is  necessary. 

It  is  our  contention  that,  in  building  our 
national  security,  there  must  be  created  a 
Joint  civilian-military  agency  to  undertake 
the  scientific  research  and  development 
which  Is  essential  to  keep  production  as  ad- 
vanced as  American  genius  for  invention, 
development,  and  productivity  can  devise. 
Such  an  agency  requires  ample  liquid  funds; 
and  In  spite  of  any  desire  for  economy — a 
principle  which,  by  the  way.  our  organization 
endorses — we  must  have  the  money  for  this 
research. 

While  It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  modern 
trend  in  striking  power — which  might  today 
be  in  a  period  of  transition  from  the  Ixjmber 
to  the  guided  missile — certain  developments 
are  already  worthy  of  note. 

The  recent  controlled  filght  of  pilotless  air- 
craft from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco  and 
the  use  of  electronics  to  guide  pilotless  planes 
Into  their  target,  enable  us  to  sense  the  need 
for  further  electronic  development.  If.  by 
electronics,  planes  were  flown  pilotless  from 
Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  then  by  the  same 
process — electronics — those  planes  might  he 
turned  around  or  guided  into  the  ground 
before  they  reach  their  target. 

Air  attacks  once  launched  always  go 
through  to  their  objective.  There  may  b*) 
losses  en  route,  but  experience  is  conclusive 
that  air  attacks  go  through.  It  Is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  proposed  research  division 
to  undertake  the  creation  of  an  electronic 
defense  against  aircraft  attacks  and  attacks 
from  guided  missiles. 

Only  2  weeks  ago.  Glenn  L.  Martin  testified 
before  the  Senate  that  the  United  States  is 
18  months  to  2  years  behind  Great  Britain 
In  Jet  propulsion.  Two  articles  In  one  of  our 
leading  magazines  last  month  emphatically 
asserted  that  the  United  States  Is  far  behind 
Soviet  Russia  In  the  development  of  rockets. 
The  reason  for  this  lag  Is  not  that  we  lack 
the  genius  to  progress,  but  rather  because  we 
have  not  allocated  the  fxmds  necessary  for 
research. 

Let  me  pose  this  question:  How  can  any 
.American  sanction  foreign  loans  and  then 
deny  funds  for  the  research  which  Is  so  essen- 
tial to  our  existence? 

Since  the  primary  striking  force  is  air 
power,  friendly  strategic  air  bases  are  essen- 
tial. The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  believes 
It  is  vita!  to  national  security  that  we  main- 
tain some  10  regxilar,  well-trained,  profes- 
sional divisions,  capable  of  being  flown  as  an 
air  army  to  any  point  in  the  world.  An  ex- 
panded and  Improved  National  Guard  and 
organized  Reserve  are  also  essential,  so  that 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  divisions  wUl  be 
Immediately  ready  to  take  the  place  of  regu- 
lar divisions  as  they  are  committed. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  the  concept  of  an 
air  army.  From  the  20th  to  the  24th  of  May 
1941  the  Luftwaffe  flew  35.000  troops  Into 
Crete,  landed  them  physically  on  top  of  a 
numerically  equal  force,  supported  and  sup- 
plied this  air-borne  army  by  air,  and  In  11 
days  the  German  forces  captured  the  Island 
of  Crete.  This  was  the  first  and  possibly  the 
only  separate  operation  In  World  War  II 
which  was  entirely  air  borne  and  air  supplied. 
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The  exploitation  of  the  talent  and  genius 
which  Is  peculiar  to  America  In  the  devel- 
opment of  alr-strlking  power  is  not  alon* 
sufficient  for  national  security.  As  long 
as  we  have  Interests  overseas,  a  modem 
Navy  is  an  essential  element  In  national  secu- 
rity. The  advent  of  air  power,  the  atomic 
bomb,  and  the  fact  that  our  potential  ene- 
mies do  not  possess  fieets  In  no  way  lessens 
the  importance  of  the  Navy.  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  believes  that  the  role  at  the 
Navy  in  keeping  communications  free  and  in 
supplying  our  overseas  units  is  still  as  Impor- 
tant as  ever.  Fortunately,  today  we  have  the 
best  Navy  In  the  world.  It  must  be  main- 
tained in  keeping  with  war's  modern  po- 
tentiaL 

In  the  past,  our  armed  services  have  failed 
miserably  In  the  field  of  military  intelligence. 
This  failure  has  been  due  primarily  to  treat- 
ing this  most  Important  phase  of  national 
security  as  an  amateur  activity.  Many  of 
our  military  attaches  were  afflicted  with 
social  ambition,  were  not  inclined  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  right  people  where  they  were 
stationed.  Too  many  depended  on  the  gems 
of  wisdom  which  dripped  from  the  tea  tables 
at  social  functions.  The  trend  toward  super- 
ficiality led  them  merely  to  count  cannon 
and  tanks  and  ships  and  airplanes,  and  from 
this  numerical  count,  attempt  to  assess  tha 
war  potential  of  a  power.  In  making  these 
careful  material  assessments,  we  neglected, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  consider  the  temper, 
racial  characteristics,  and  religion  of  the 
people.  These  ^human  traits,  possibly  not 
quite  as  evident  as  cannon,  are  nevertheless 
more  Important  in  evaluating  the  combav 
efficiency  of  a  nation. 

Today,  a  central  Intelligence  group  haa 
been  created  to  perform  this  extremely  Im- 
portant mission  of  evaluating  hiunan  as  well 
as  material  factors.  But  the  group  Is  handi- 
capped by  Inadequate  funds.  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  advocates  the  allocation  of 
whatever  funds  are  necessary  to  enable  our 
central  Intelligence  group  to  perform  it« 
mission  properly. 

More  than  ever  before  In  our  history, 
economy  in  government  is  essential.  We 
are  far  advanced  on  the  inflationary  spiral. 
Spending  must  be  curlied,  taxes  lowered,  the 
budget  balanced  and  then  reduced.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is  convinced  that 
some  economy  can  be  achieved  In  military 
expenditures  without  sacrificing  national 
security.  Duplication  of  effort  and  cumber- 
some administration  must  tie  eliminated. 
Still  more  important,  duplication  of  missions 
among  the  armed  forces  must  be  eliminated. 
Obsolete  weapons,  organizations,  and  equip- 
ment must  be  abandoned.  These  measures 
will  affect  our  economy  materially. 

But  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will  op- 
pose to  the  limit  of  Its  capability  any  econ- 
omy which  win  prevent  the  maximum  devel- 
opment In  scientific  research.  It  will  op- 
pose any  economy  which  prevents  our  main- 
taining, in  being,  the  most  modem  and 
powerful  air  force  In  the  world,  capable  of 
rapid  expansion.  And  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  will  oppose  all  economies  which 
would  impair  the  creation  of,  and  proper 
functioning  of,  the  essential  elements  In 
national  security,  which  I  have  Just  outlined 
as  vital  to  the  existence  of  otir  people. 

The  allocation  of  funds  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  national  security  is  a 
soimd  and  practical  Investment.  We  have 
Just  fought  a  war — ^we  were  told — to  make 
the  world  free.  Unfortunately,  after  the  war 
ended,  there  are  fewer  people  free  and  fewer 
nations  free  than  there  were  before  the  war 
started. 

Selfishness  and  hatred  are  rampant  in  th* 
world  today,  yet  no  nation  need  fear  Ameri- 
can aggression.  If  we  had  possessed  aggres- 
sive intent,  we  would  have  taken  what  w« 
wanted  18  months  ago  when  we  had  the 
most  powerful  ground  foroa,  fleet,  and  air 
Xorce  in  the  world. 


Our  investment  In  national  security  la  a 

prerequisite  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pre*- 
tlge  of  our  statesmen  in  their  endeavor  to 
effect  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

We  own  the  atomic  bomb.  It  will  be  5  to 
7  years  before  any  other  country  can  produca 
it.  even  though  that  power  may  know  how 
to  do  it. 

The  fact  that  we  posaesa  it  olTen  the  best 
possibility — and  I  regret  to  say  the  only 
possiblUty— of  preserving  world  peace  for  the 
next  5  yean:  and  a  5-year  period  should  give 
our  statesmen  the  opportunity  to  shape  a 
peace  which  will  last. 

Nothing  is  so  vital  today  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  national  security.  It  mtist  be 
so  effective  that  an  attack  upon  \u  by  any 
power  or  coalition  would  mean  its  prompt 
destruction. 

Today  the  question  Is  not:  TTan  the  United 
States  afford  to  buy  national  security?  But. 
rather:  Can  we  afford  not  to  buy  It?  Any 
economy  or  obstruction  which  impairs  our 
national  security  will  spell  self-destruction. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOinsIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17.  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  ia 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  Lt.  Gen.  R.  A.  Wheeler.  Chief  of 
Engineers,  at  Wallace  Lake  Dam  dedica- 
tion, Shreveport.  La..  February  9,  1947: 

The  presence  of  such  a  large  and  distin- 
guished gathering  for  ceremonies  marking 
the  dedication  of  the  Wallace  Lake  Dam 
today  Is  a  tribute  to  the  Importance  of  thla 
occasion,  as  well  as  a  tribute  to  the  Nation- 
wide cause  of  flood  control. 

The  linking  of  these  ceremonies  with  the 
public  generally  by  radio  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate. By  this  means  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  will  beneflt  primarily  from  the  Wal- 
lace Lake  project,  yet  who  are  unable  to  be 
present,  will  be  able  to  participate  with  us 
in  today's  proceedings.  It  rightfully  should 
be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  and  pride  to  them, 
and  to  all  of  us,  that  substantial  protection 
agcUnst  floods  has  been  provided  for  the  area. 
At  the  same  time,  other  areas  of  the  country 
also  menaced  by  floods,  but  not  as  yet  pro- 
vided with  adequate  protection,  can  take 
encouragement  from  events  such  as  this.  It 
is  tangible  evidence  that  the  Nation  ie 
steadily  making  progress  in  its  extensive  pro- 
gram to  reduce  flood  losses  throughout  the 
country. 

And  the  need  Is  great.  During  the  2a- 
year  period.  1924-45.  nearly  2.000  people  lost 
their  lives  due  to  floods  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  more  than  $2,000,000,000  were 
lost  in  property  damage.  In  1945,  the  lat- 
est year  for  which  the  River  and  Flood  Fore- 
casting Service,  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  has  made  a  provisional  estimate — 
the  toU  was  73  lives  and  8178,000.000  in 
property  damage. 

The  completion  of  another  new  unit  of 
protection — the  Wallace  Lake  Dam — Is  an  oc- 
casion for  gratlflcatlon.  It  also  is  an  occa- 
sion to  renew  our  determination  for  a  real- 
ization of  adequate  protection  for  all  people 
throughout  the  Nation,  wherever  they  may 
be,  who  may  be  threatened  with  loss  of  life 
or  property  by  the  menace  of  recurring 
floods. 

As  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  am 
happy  to  have  a  part  in  today's  ceremonies. 
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For.  with  completion  of  th« 
Dun.  another  forward  step  bat  beew 
In  the  light  against  floods  In  the  " 
Valley.     It  U  a  mlleetone.  offlctally 
completion  of  the  first  dam  and 
be  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  " 
LoQUiana.    The  Wallace  Lake  Dam 
moat    important    extension    to   date 
flood-control  actlTltles  below  the 
Dentaon  Dam.  and  Into  areas  off 
stem  that  hare  suffered  greatly 
tlMlV  ^^^'"^  ^*  tributary  itreams. 
On*  aspect  desenrlng  of  special 
iMT*  today.  U  the  cooperation  of 
Ur«sts  In  expediting  the  Wallace 
tet.    Their  desire  for  greater  flood 
tton  prompted  the  offer  which  . 
memarr  lands  and  rights-of-way 
nfmilnw<  or  token  cost  to  the  ~ 
crnmoat.    We  are  grateful  for  this 
MatstaDCc. 

Tha  Wallaoa  lake  project 
today,  conalata  at  an  earth-fllled 
feet   m   length— Inchidlng  the   044 
■fAllway  and  ouUet  works.    It  riaei 
above  the  stream  bed.    The  ree«rvolr 
storage  (or  96J0O  acre-feet  of  water 
Ing  a  emwermttoB  pool  of  7 
This  reaenrolr  will  control  2«0 
or  approximately   10   pareant  d 
drainage     area    of    Bayou    Pierre 
Bayou,  and  tributaries,  and  will 
taction  asalnat  Biajor  floods  for 
aeras  of  valley  land  below  the  dam. 
This  dam  Is  already  In  operation. 
a  slight  amoont  of  work  rematnl 
done.    The  spillway.  ottUeC  works. 
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embankment  were  completed  unde 
tract  with  Newaom  Bros,  and  J.  W.  I 
ol  ColumbU.  Warn.    Tttm  main  portl|a 
dam.  work  oo  which  waa  started 
IMS.  was  completed  during  the 
IMS  with  the  exception  of  the  < 
tlon  and  reinforcing  of  the  railroad 
ment.    Work  had  to  be  suspended 
ary  9.  1943.  in  acc<»rdanee  with  the 
tsttng  Federal  poUrtes  on  wi 
tton.    It  was  raaomed  In  the 
A  contract  was  awarded  to  T.  L.  1 
Inc..  of  BustoD.  La.,  and  the  )ob 
eally  completed  in  late  December  of 
Mo  relocation  of  utlUttaa  was  retjulr^ 
project,  but  protectkn  of  the 
Southern  BaUway  across  the 
nceeaaary.    The  dam  was  design*  1 
Yleksborg   district   engineer   and 
with  the  Ute  O.  K.  Floyd,  of 
authority  on  dams  and  similar 
■erring  as  consulting  engineer 

The  Wallace  Lake  Dam  Is  an 
In  the  over-all  i>attem  for  flood 
the  Red  River  VaUey.    It  also  wU 
the  comprehensive  plan  now  In  . 
for  the  complete  development  of 
ifW  iri  of  the  Bed  Blver 
fcdmliiii  adequau  protection 
ring  floods.    The  over-all  cost  to 
Oovemment  for  the  Wallace  Lake 
been  $1,183,000.    This  money  Is  a 
vestment  lor  the  aodal.  economic. 
eal  advancement  of  the  people  of 
and  through  them,  for  the  Nation 

The  project  U  the  first  single  . 
to  be  built  in  the  Red  River  Valley 
pam  ts  a  multiple-purpose  project, 
fldent  storage  capacity  to  genen»e 
stantlal  antount  of  hydroelectric  f' 
to  provide  other  benefits.    Wallace 
has  been  constructed  to  meet 
need  of  flood  control. 

It  is  appropriate.  I  think,  to 
tlon  at  thia  time  to  the  fact  that 
eontrol  plans  recommended  to  th< 
by  the  Corps  of  Knglneers  for  mor< 
nver  systems  tn  the  United  SUtes 
great  variety  of  proven 
purpose  daats.  single-purpose  da^is.  levees, 
walls,  channel  Improvements,  diversion 
channels,  and  floodways.  The  Cori  s  of  Engl- 
Mssrs  to  not  wedded  to  any  singe  type  of 
'■mMture  or  method  of  flood  eonftol.  Our 
tfsslre  Is  to  determine  and  recompiend  the 
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plan  best  qualllled  for  solving  each  problem 
individually,  with  the  over -all  program  and 
all  physical  and  economic  factors  ocnsidered. 
We  have  a  duty  under  existing  law — and  the 
repeated  directives  of  the  Congress — to  report 
fully  on  the  potentialities  for  control  and 
utilisation  of  the  country's  water  resources, 
and  to  evolve  siich  plans  as  will  afford  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  any  stream  under  au- 
thorised Investigation. 

The  Corps  of  Knglneers  considers  not  only 
the  basic  matters  of  flood  control  and  river 
and  harbcMT  tmiirovements  but  also  such  al- 
lied factors  as  hydroelectric  power,  trrlgstlon. 
abatement  of  stream  pollution,  and  the  prtB- 
ervatloo  of  fish  and  wildlife.  In  some  areas 
sites  are  available  and  desirable  for  reservoirs 
which  will  serie  two  or  more  ol  these  pur- 
poses. In  other  areas  multlple-pmrpose  res- 
ervoir sites  either  are  not  available  or  are  not 
needed,  as  slngle-pvirpose  projects  meet  both 
requirement  and  desires  ot  the  local  people. 
Ttie  matter  ts  one  to  be  determined  by  the 
people  to  be  b<>nefited,  and  by  the  Oongreas 
<tf  the  United  8Utes. 

In  planning  and  execution  of  comprehen- 
sive baaln-devHlopment  programs  the  Con- 
grees  utlUaes  tae  several  departments  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  which  are  acknowledged 
expats  In  water  and  land  resources.    There 
to  no  duplication  of  effort  or  waste  ot  public 
funds.    In  thlH  sound,  time-proven  way  the 
public  Is  assuTPd  of  fully  Integrated  plans  for 
development  of  the  watersheds  at  the  Nation. 
After  the  years  of  war,  tt  Is  good  to  attend 
ceremonies  devoted  to  the  ^wjrks  of  peace. 
Here,  today,  we  are  dealing  with  cosistructlve 
projects,   designed    to    serve    the   peacetime 
needs  of  our  cli:lzens  over  the  course  of  years. 
We  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  keeping  with 
our  custom  dating  back  more  than  170  years, 
have  turned  happily  and  eagerly  from  the 
grtan  duties  of  war  to  the  constructive  tasks 
of  peace.     Traditionally,  during  peacetime, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  acts  as  consultant  to 
Congress  In  carrying  out  authorized  Investi- 
gations, and  Is  the  executing  agency  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  Nation's 
rivers  and  hartors  and  flood-control  projects. 
To  date,  the  federal  Government  has  spent 
approximately    83.500.000.000    on    such    im- 
provements.    Huch  remains  to  be  done  In 
both  flood  control  and  waterway  improve- 
ments— here  In  your  own  Red  River  Valley, 
and  elsewhere. 

But  America  Is  on  the  march.  In  the  years 
happOy  behind  us,  together  we  built  the 
arsenal  of  th'!  democracies.  Together,  we 
solved  almost  Instirmoun table  engineering, 
construction,  find  production  problems.  To- 
gether, we  turned  back  the  floodtlde  of  enemy 
poller  abroad. 

Now.  we  ha^'e  accomplished  the  transition 
from  war  to  p>iace,  and.  together,  we  are  ad- 
vancing agalmt  the  destructive  floods  within 
ova  own  borticrs.  The  pace  of  the  attack 
must  not  be  permitted  to  diminish.  We  must 
be  fired  by  the  same  unity  that  bound  us 
Inseparably  in  our  common  objective  of  the 
war  years.  The  peacetime  tasks  in  river 
valleys  are  many  and  formidable,  but  to  their 
ultimate  and  successful  accomplishment.  I 
pledge  you  the  best  efforts  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  , 


IVe  Uficn^Al  NomiiutMB 


Indiana  regarding  the  unfair  flttacki 
being  made  upon  the  President's  nomi- 
nee, David  Lillenthal,  to  head  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Control  Commission. 

I  am  submitting  an  editorial  by  H.  B. 
Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary  Post-Trib- 
une, regarding  some  of  the  unfair 
charges  against  Mr.  Lillenthal. 

K'KXLUUI   HTTS   A   rOTJl.   BLOW 

There  are  complaints  that  we  are  tinable 
to  get  really  big  men  to  take  Federal  office, 
except  under  the  stress  of  wartime.  It's 
not  surprising,  when  a  proepective  appointee 
must  face  treatment  such  as  Senator  Mc- 
Kbxas  has  directed  at  David  Lillenthal,  des- 
ignated to  head  the  Atomic  Energy  Control 
Oommlsalon. 

McKsixAs  has  several  achievements  to 
mark  down  on  his  Senate  record.  One  is  the 
length  of  his  service  in  the  SenaU.  The 
other  is  the  vast  amount  of  patronage  he  has 
collected  during  the  years.  Bis  ability  to 
get  political  spoils,  and  his  long  and  close 
alliance  with  Boaa  Crump,  of  Memphis,  bear 
more  than  a  slight  relationship  to  his  many 
terms  as  a  Tennessee  Senator. 

McKxLLAs  is  against  couununlsm,  and  so 
are  we.  But  his  conduct  in  the  Lillenthal 
hearings  makes  one  wonder  whether  he  Is 
half  as  opposed  to  communism  as  be  is  irate 
against  Lillenthal  who  opposed  bis  patron- 
age assaulU  on  the  TVA.  Perhaps  there  are 
excellent  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Lillenthal 
appointment,  but  they  will  have  no  connec- 
tion with  McKBXAa's  opposition  to  bis 
nomination. 

When  McKxLLAS  draws  out  that  Llllenthal's 
parents  were  born  in  Czechoslovakia,  and 
then  interjects  that  Czechoslovakia  Is  under 
Russian  domination,  he  Is  hitting  a  foul  blow. 
And  so  Is  be  when  he  proposes  that  appoint- 
ments on  the  Commission  should  be  denied 
to  men  whose  parents  were  foreign-born. 
As  Senator  McMahon  replied,  that's  a  bar- 
rier we  don't  even  place  against  candidates 
for  the  Presidency. 

Nominees  for  Federal  appointments  should 
be  subject  to  searching  inquiry.  Nominees 
for  appointment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Con- 
trol Commission  should  be  able  to  meet  the 
highest  test.  But  men  asked  to  serve  their 
Government  ought  not  to  have  to  stand  for 
the  abusive  treatment  McKsllas  has  been 
dishing  out.  He  reflects  discredit  upon  him- 
self and  upon  the  Senate  to  which  he  be- 
longs. And  he  only  befogs  the  real  issue 
of  Llllenthal's  worthiness  for  the  position. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nrsiAif  A 

ZM  TBB  HOOSK  OF  REPRESSMTATTVBS 

Mcmdixif.  February  17.  1947 

Mr.  MADI>EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
last  week  I  have  been  receiving  numer- 
ous letters  and  protests  from  citizens  in 


Defects  ef  Electoral  CoHef e  mi 
Succession  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   T£NNESSZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^der 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  thoughtful  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1947.  The  editorial  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


If  Members  of  the  House  listened  to  the 
address  delivered  by  Representative  KxrAuvsa 
recently,  they  ought  to  be  frightened  into 
prompt  action  on  the  Presidential  succession 
problem.  Itr.  Kxtauvbi  outlined  numerous 
contingencies  that  may  leave  the  Nation 
wtthout  a  directing  head.  Considering  tha 
dangers  Inherent  in  this  situaUon  we  are 
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frankly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  seeming 
complacency  in  Congress  on  the  matter. 

Nor  is  it  merely  a  question  of  who  would 
succeed  to  the  Presidency  in  contingencies 
that  the  founding  fathers  overlooked.  The 
truth  Is  that  our  method  of  choosing  our 
President  is  flagrantly  obsolete.  The  average 
citizen  would  cotmt  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  Presidential  candidates  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most rights  given  to  him  by  the  Constitution. 
But  that  supposed  right  rests  only  on  custom. 
For  the  unquestioned  pvirpose  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  was  to  prevent  the  people  from 
electing  the  President.  In  pursuit  of  that 
aim  they  authorized  the  States  to  name  elec- 
tors who  would,  in  their  superior  wisdom, 
select  a  President  from  among  the  Nation's 
great.  There  is  no  requirement  that  these 
electors  shall  be  chosen  by  vote  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  as  Mr.  Kefaitvcr  pointed  out.  South 
Carolina's  electors  were  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature until  the  I860's.  All  of  the  States 
could  conceivably  go  back  to  the  arrangement 
of  "appointing"  electors,  thus  denying  the 
supposed  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their 
own  President. 

The  Presidential  candidate  favored  by  the 
people  might  also  be  defeated  in  a  close 
election  by  the  refusal  of  individual  electors 
to  carry  out  their  instructions.  In  1944  a 
group  of  electors  who  had  been  chosen  to 
represent  the  Democratic  Party  in  Texas 
threatened  to  bolt  and  vote  against  that 
party's  candidate.  Should  such  threats  be 
carried  out,  our  electoral  system  would  be 
plunged  into  chaos.  No  mere  patching  of 
this  electoral  machinery  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  popular  election  of  the  President 
will  suffice.  It  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be 
completely  overhauled. 

Several  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution for  this  purpose  have  been  before 
Congress  in  recent  years.  Probably  the  best 
of  them  would  abolish  the  office  of  elector 
and  cause  all  votes  to  be  cast  directly  lor 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  candidates. 
The  States  would  retain  the  same  number  of 
electoral  votes  they  have  now — one  vote 
for  every  Senator  and  Representative.  In- 
stead of  swinging  all  the  electoral  votes  of 
each  State  to  the  candidate  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  popular  votes,  however, 
the  electoral  votes  would  be  divided  among 
the  candidates  In  the  same  proportion  as  the 
popular  votes.  The  effect  of  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  to  eliminate  the  dangerous 
loopholes  in  the  present  electoral  system,  to 
permit  the  people  to  vote  directly  for  presi- 
dential candidates,  to  reduce  virtually  to 
zero  the  possibility  of  a  tie  vote,  and  greatly 
to  stimulate  Interparty  contests  In  States 
that  are  now  automatically  put  into  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  columns. 

The  advantages  of  this  amendment  are 
many.  And  the  arguments  for  abolishing  the 
present  elector  system  are  unassailable. 
"Since,  therefore,  the  electoral  college  Is  of 
no  real  use — it  is  a  formality  that  Is  gone 
through  with,  but  It  Is  still  a  formality  that 
carries  with  it  a  great  deal  of  danger,"  Mr. 
KxTAtrvn  concluded,  "let  us  remedy  the 
situation  before  it  causes  chaos." 


Russia  and  Our  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17, 1947 

Mr.  BOGOS  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  RkcoRD.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Orleans  States  of 
February  14.  1947: 

IXTSSU  AND  OITB  DSFENSK 

America  is  nearing  the  danger  point  ot 
national  defense. 

Congress  plans  to  slice  the  Na>'y  $500,000,- 
000,  which  the  sea  arm  of  our  defense  system 
says  will  immobillie  the  fleet. 

Congress  plans  to  slash  a  total  of  $1,175,- 
000.000  from  all  armed  forces.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  from  Japan  sajrs  we  might  as  well 
pull  out  if  they  do.  Secretary  of  War  Pat- 
terson says  both  Elsenhower  and  MacArthur 
have  said  such  a  slash  "invites  disaster"  and 
Jeopardizes  occupation  chores  in  Germany 
and  Japan. 

It's  the  opposition  of  the  American  purse 
to  our  military.    Nobody  likes  high  taxes. 

The  War  Department  has  announced  plans 
for  a  mobilization  day  Army  of  1,750.000  men 
and  expansion  within  a  year  to  5.500.000 
soldiers,  based  upon  a  universal  military- 
training  program. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall  has 
already  expressed  the  conviction  that  \ml- 
versal  military  training  is  necessary  to  our 
national  security,  though  there  has  been  con- 
siderable congressional  opposition  to  the 
plan. 

This  opposition  has  Its  roots  in  the  Ameri- 
can home.  Americans  Just  naturally  are 
opposed  to  universal  military  training.  It 
goes  against  our  every  trait  of  a  freedom- 
loving  people.  Tet  the  very  existence  of  that 
home  has  been  threatened  twice  by  Euro- 
pean wars.  On  each  occasion  we  had  enough 
time  to  prepare  for  the  victory. 

In  the  last  war,  we  had  Just  a  little  over 
a  year  from  the  first  draft  call  to  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  In  this  time  we  prepared 
our  nucleus,  the  spearhead  that  shoved  the 
Nazi  out  of  Africa. 

We  may  never  have  that  much  time  again. 
We  should  be  ready  for  any  eventuality.  If 
It  takes  our  sons  from  our  homes  for  a  period 
of  time  for  the  necessary  training  to  fit  them 
to  fight,  we  should  give  them  gladly.  For 
they  are  learning  to  protect  that  very  home 
they  leave. 

Cosmopolitan  magazine.  In  the  February 
issue,  tells  the  story  of  the  Russian  spy  ring 
in  Ottawa  which  has  been  trying  to  break 
through  the  secret  of  the  atom  bomb.  The 
series  is  by  Igor  Gouzenko,  a  former  cipher 
clerk  in  the  Russian  embassy  in  Canada. 

Ouozenko  says  that  on  VJ-day,  a  Colonel 
Zabotln,  chief  of  Soviet  military  intelligence 
forces  In  Canada,  proposed  a  toast: 

"Yesterday  our  allies,  today  otir  neighbors, 
tomorrow  our  enemies." 

This  toast  was  directed  at  the  United 
States.  Gouzenko  says.  A  VJ-day  celebration 
at  the  Russian  embassy  must  have  seen  the 
vodka  flowing  freely.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Colonel  Zabotln 's  toast  was  Just  an  Instance 
of  pot- valor.    Yet  Gouzenko  further  says: 

"I  heard  no  mention  of  hope  of  interna- 
tional control  of  the  atomic  bomb.  All  the 
higher  ranking  ofllcers  said  the  same  thing: 
'Now  that  the  Americans  have  invented  it, 
we  must  steal  it.' " 

This  country  doesn't  know  If  they  have 
succeeded  or  not.  Admiral  Standley  said 
here  recently  that  Russia  didn't  have  the 
know  how  to  Invent  the  bomb.  If  what 
Gouzenko  says  it  true,  they  don't  have  to 
know.  They  can  steal  it.  So  can  others. 
No  one  knows  who  may  be  America's  enemy 
tomorrow.  When  we  were  flying  the  hump 
Into  China  to  aid  her,  we  were  their  heroes. 
When  we  landed  on  her  shores  we  were 
hailed  amid .  rejoicing.  That  was  Just  18 
months  or  so  ago.  We  aren't  very  popular 
in  China  now. 

The  best  way  to  keep  nations  our  friends 
Is  to  be  so  prepared  that  they  dare  not  be- 
come our  enemies  no  matter  what  their  am- 
bitions toward  us. 


Work  of  tk«  Africaltnre  GinscnralioB 
AssodatioD  of  the  ProdvctioB  and  Mar- 
ketinf  Administration  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Monday.  February  17,  1947 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORB,  I  wish  to  Insert  the  following  report 
showing  the  work  done  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Conservation  Association  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion of  the  Third  District  of  Arkansas, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  remarkable  report, 
and  the  request  for  funds  for  this  great 
effort  is  certainly  modest.  It  is  one  of 
the  essential  programs  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion offers  the  following  objectives:  (1)  Help 
farmers  get  a  fair  share  of  the  national  In- 
come. (2)  To  protect  consumers  by  produc- 
ing abundant  supplies  of  agriculture  prod- 
ucts at  a  price  fair  to  all.  (3)  TO  improve 
the  health  and  living  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple by  increasing  food  and  feed  production 
of  good  variety  with  essential  minerals  and 
nutrients  for  home  use  and  abroad.  (4)  To 
maintain  and  build  the  prodiictlvlty  of  the 
soil  through  better  soU  and  water  ocmswva- 
tlon. 

During  the  recent  national  emergency  our 
Government  called  on  farmers  to  Increase 
production  on  practically  every  agricultural 
commodity.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  nec- 
essary to  sacrifice  conservation  to  a  large 
extent  and  the  results  have  been,  in  many 
cases,  a  tired,  run-down  soil.  This  makes  it 
essential  that  we  now  enter  into  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  erosion  and  for  a  vrider 
use  of  soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
that  will  brln^  our  soil  back  to  its  original 
and  higher  productive  capacity.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  extending  the  pres- 
ent AAA  assistance  which  will  put  into 
effect  conservation  and  prrductlon  prac- 
tice that  will  bring  about  a  more  balaaced 
agriculture,  conserve  the  soil  and  water.  Im- 
prove the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  hold  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  rainfall  on  the  land  where  it 
falls  so  as  to  avoid  quick  run-off  of  water. 

Recent  years  have  brought  to  our  attention 
many  disastrous  floods  in  the  delta  area  and 
much  concern  is  now  being  expressed,  not 
only  by  individuals  but  also  by  our  National 
Ctovemment  about  these  conditions.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  wasted  each  year  in  floods 
which  can  all  be  traced  back  to  poor  con- 
servation measures.  Floods  can  never  be 
controlled  until  forest  and  farm  lands  are 
developed  in  harmony,  and  such  conserva- 
tion measures  are  taken  as  to  avoid  quick 
run -off  of  water. 

If  the  soil  is  exposed  or  unprotected  from 
the  rains  the  people  and  the  Nation  will 
become  poorer  and  poorer  as  the  soil  gradu- 
ally moves  off  the  land  and  down  the  muddy 
streams  beyond  the  reach  of  any  conserva- 
tion measure  or  practice.  As  good  land  be- 
comes more  scarce,  farmers  will  be  forced 
to  use  land  much  in  the  same  way  as  they 
have  during  early  agriculture  and  the  recent 
World  Wars.  Erosion  will  be  speeded  up 
and  in  relatively  few  years  our  agricultural 
areas  wUl  be  reduced  to  poverty.  We  have 
only  to  look  around  in  the  upland  area  to 
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Conaarratlon  fivrmlng  la  aSeiant  tanning. 
Where  practiced  It  has  brought  a  30  percent 
Increase  In  production  par  acre  on  an  aver> 
a«a.  It  haa  provldad  a  praoUcal  fulda  for 
greater  crop  dl versification  and  haa  raatiltad 
in  greater  dl  vera!  Aea  tlon.  U  has  meant  aav- 
Inga  In  aaad,  fertlllaer.  labor,  and  power.  It 
haa  permitted  tne  greatest  possible  degree 
of  protection  anti  improvement  to  soil  and 
water  raaeureaa  under  tha  |MWiUf  of  in- 
tanalDad  wartlmo  prodticUon,  It  •Hera  the 
farmer  and  raneher  a  sound  avanue  tor 
ahtfia  in  type  <ir  Inlenaity  of  ptodtteUon 
Ual  haa  baeome  ne«aMM7  lo  ^—^  ohahgea 
In  the  prio*  and  iMMAd  for  •irteuliural 
eommoditiea. 

The  aeU,  which  all  of  w,  etty  and  Mmntr| 
pao|i4a  alike,  live  from,  la  our  Natum  a  moat 
important  reeourM.  InfhMtry  and  labor,  and 
pnifeaaional  peo|tla,  a*  wall  as  farmeni  hava 
•  large  Blake  lit  like  cttuniry'a  land  Toi^y 
Ihay  all  are  rightly  concerned  about  AmartMi't 
prtiductiva  anil  and  water  rasourvaa;  they 
faaJHw  aa  never  bafnra  thai  theea  baak  re* 
smirvaa  are  linled  direoily  to  the  United 
■Ulee'  future  r>*'<>)>P^I*y  Thewi  aame  re- 
Bouraaa  also  have  a  real  bearing  on  ihe  (tiiur* 
of  nvilkMtlon  rnod  which  comca  from  the 
soil  was  an  Imiwrtnnt  wvnpon  in  the  war  and 
II  la  equully  imrtorlMit  In  Ihe  paftoe.  I*ra* 
du«tlve  soli,  Iheirefort,  la  our  b«aa  for  every* 
thlaff  we  do,  all  wa  share,  aean  whatatar 
wa  amount  to  «•  a  graalar  p«opla,  battns 
with  and  reels  on  tha  suiiainad  piDducllvlty 
of  mir  nrrlctiltuTsI  lands 

To  maintain  ind  rebuild  our  loll  at  Ita 
present  and  hlRhcr  pnxturtlvlty,  It  to  taiMi* 
ttal  that  mora  )}roductton  practiega  ba  put 
mie  practice.  To  ba  able  to  accompllah  thla, 
It  la  imperative  that  more  funds  be  mada 
available  for  adminlatratlve  enpenM  In  ad* 
minUterlug  the  proumm  «o  that  we  farflMr* 
county  committeemen  can  maintain  an  ade- 
quate ofRce  perionnei  and  be  able  to  tia* 
the  ct^mmunlty  committeemen  to  take  tha 
program  to  the  farmera  on  the  tMrm,  We 
ar^  pnaitlve.  If  the  funds  for  sdminlatertng 
tba  program  were  twice  the  fund«  (Ift49.ft0tt 
admlntstrattve  I'unda  (or  Arknnaas)  for  the 
praarnt  yaar,  we  eoutd  double  the  conserving 
Of  our  mMI  and  water  resource*  over  the 
prwrot  rata  of  eonaervatlon  Wt  atao  be- 
lieve this  woiiht  be  cheaper  to  the  people 
than  the  rroaion  today  that  Is  plajrtng  havoo 
with  the  soil. 

Waltbi  D  Ramr, 

Wtnrtotr,  ilrlfe. 
RAXiFR  RUDaPMIH, 

St.  Joe,  Ark. 
Jim  Pamosh, 

Lowry,  Ark. 
J.  If.  Paikb. 
Muntaville.  Ark., 

Route  No.  4. 
B.  B.  SfcMoams, 

Green  Forest.  Ark. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oa 

HON.  UWRENa  H.  SMITH 

or  wncuHsiN 

IN  TBM  ROUSX  OP  REPRZSKNTATIVB 

Monday.  Febnutrt  17.  1347 

Mr.  SMITH  ot  Wisconsla.  Mr.  Qpeok- 
er,  one  of  the  outstanding  IntemaUonal 
ratbortties  on  United  States  foreign  poll- 
dm  Is  John  Foster  Doltea.  of  New  York 
Gtty.  He  recently  spoke  to  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  tn  the  city  of 
Chicago.    It  was  my  privilege  to  have 


read  his  address  before  It  was  given,  and 
it  Is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Dulles  has  made 
an  important  contribution  to  our  think- 
ing on  this  subject  which  Is  extremely 
helpful  at  this  time.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  am  including  here- 
with his  address  In  full: 

Uhltad  ttatai  foreign  policy  is  made  at 
home  It  Ui  the  projection  abroad  of  our 
national  wlU.  Dlplom.»ts,  politicians,  pro- 
teasors,  and  oolumiUtu  may  concoct  what 
they  think  Amarlosn  toreiga  policy  ought  to 
ba.  Their  devlaings  will  corns  to  naught  un* 
laaa  they  reflaot  tha  timplt,  baato  will  of  tht 
American  people. 

Our  will  fiuwi  from  the  fundamental!  of 
our  faith.  Our  tuundera  believed  that  ihtra 
was  a  aoral  law  whloh  gava  reality  to  such 
geaoipts  Si  Juitloa  and  rlghlaoueness,  They 
believed  that  "all  men  are  eiuliiwvd  by  their 
Creator  with  oertaln  unalienable  rlghU"  and 
•onaaquently  thai  guvernmeni  ought  to  be  a 
maaiui  of  relaaaiiig.  uui  rvjtraaaing,  the  mdU 
vutual  peraonalliy,  They  oellaved  that  men 
had  nut  only  rlghu,  but  also  dvitie*.  to  Ood 
and  to  each  uUier.  Thay  fell  a  aeitae  iX  mta- 
stun  in  the  world.  Tha  "great  Anterlcan  ck* 
parunent '  was  not  a  selfisti  veniuie.  It  was 
tha  daalgn  of  men  and  'vomen  who  conceived 
that  their  conduct  here  ouuld  be  an  aaample 
which  would  aet  In  motion  great  furcaa  avary* 
where.  I  iMatloii,  Qnally,  that  our  foundera 
ballavad  tlMt  Creedoin  would  never  be  secure 
unleaa  tree  men  were  vigilant  to  defend  their 
traadon  and,  if  need  ba,  dla  tor  It. 

■ueta  baalc  beliefs  havs  (Issd  ths  couras  of 
our  Nation  in  hUtory.  They  will  continue 
to  flk  our  course  so  long  aa  Amerloans  are 
true  to  tbalr  tradition. 

A  ttrit  graat  •atoroal  manlfHUtlon  of 
Amerleaa  wiU  was  the  Monroe  DooUloe. 
Tha  holy  •UUneo— KumU.  Pruaala,  Austria, 
and  Franeo-threatoBad  iMedom  Id  the  new* 
burn  rapublloa  to  the  louth  of  us.  Bo 
Prealdant  Monroe  dbclared  that  "Ws  owe 
It  •  •  •  to  cowlUr  •  •  •  to  dKlara 
that  wa  •hotild  eonalder  any  attempt  un  thair 
part  to  extend  'heir  systsm  to  sny  portion 
of  this  beminphrre  as  dangrmus  t  our  peace 
and  safety."  In  1885.  when  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine seemed  threatened  In  Venasuela  by 
Great  Britain.  Prssldsnt  Cleveland  pro- 
claimed "the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
resist  by  every  means  in  Its  power." 

A  second  great  external  manifestation  of 
Amerloan  will  was  in  relation  to  China. 
Largely  through  missionary  societies  the 
American  people  had  developed  friendship 
for  the  Chinas'*  people.  Also,  our  interest 
in  the  Far  last  greatly  Increaaed  when  we 
acquired  the  Philippine  Islands.  So,  at  tha 
beginning  of  thla  century,  when  the  Chlneae 
were  aqticcTcd  between  the  rival  Imperialisms 
of  Russia  and  Jspan.  ot'r  Government  Inter- 
vened.  Presldeijt  McKlnley  and  Secretary 
Hay  pronounced  the  doctrine  of  the  "open 
door**  and  o*  territorial  Integrity  for  China. 
President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  and  Secre- 
tary Run  repeated  that  when  Japan  sought 
to  control  China  through  a  puppet  regime. 
On  November  X.  IMl.  In  what  was  a  virtual 
ultimatum,  they  demanded  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  should  "not  support — mili- 
tarily, politically,  economically — any  govern- 
ment or  regime  In  China  other  than  the 
national  government  with  capital  tempo- 
rarily at  Chungking."  Our  Nation  rleked— 
accepted— war  rather  than  let  the  Chinese 
people  fall,  even  by  Indirection,  under  the 
domination  of  a  foreign  power. 

A  third  gr^t  external  manifestation  of 
American  will  was  In  regard  to  EXirope.  Our 
Nation  had  been  founded  by  those  who  came 
frosn  Buropa  to  avoid  lU  quarrels.  But 
Europe  was  still  the  land  of  their  fathers  and 
tha  cradle  ot  weatam  clvUlaatlon.  Also,  aa 
BCience  made  tha  world  smaller,  the  (ate  of 
waataiu  Europe  lieeame  increasingly  slgnlfl- 
eant  to  oa.  When  the  Kaiser's  armies  moved 
westward  toward  the  Atlantic,  tha  American 
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people  quickly  came  to  feel  that  they  were 
more  than  spectators.  In  April  1917  the 
United  States  declared  war  because,  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson  said,  "the  world  must  be  mada 
safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  mtut  be 
planted  upon  the  tested  foundations  of 
political  liberty."  Again  In  1941,  we  fought 
to  free  European  democracy  from  the  heel 
of  Nail  tyranny. 

A  fourth  and  recent  external  manifesta- 
tion of  American  wtll  Is  In  relation  to  tha 
United  Nations.  That  organtaatton  was  first 
thouiht  of  as  a  perpetuation  of  the  United 
Nations  war  aUtanca.  to  be  dominated  by  the 
Bl|  Pour  Onvernor  Dewey  antd,  during  the 
rnmpiMKii  of  1944,  "ThiU  would  be  the  rank- 
eat  (orin  of  imperlaltam.  Such  a  pro|Hwal 
would  he  rejPfiert  by  tht  American  people " 

XI  fell  to  genator  VANDHNaiao  to  play  a 
grent  part  In  transforming  ths  original  de- 
sign. Ai  ths  Ban  rtanolsco  Conference  of 
INS,  the  Oenerai  Asasmhiy  was  rhartad  as  a 
**town  meeting  of  the  world"  where  all  of 
the  nations,  strong  and  wnk,  could  spaak 
freely  and  as  squals;  whtre  the  oonsoltncs 
nf  the  world  oould  malts  IU»lf  fsit;  nnd  where 
Justice  rovild  h»  souvht,  Todsy,  ths  Ameri- 
can peopis,  without  reserve,  support  that 
kind  of  a  United  Nations, 

The  niur  foreign  poiiries  I  have  dssorlbsd 
reflect  the  practical  Ideattam  nf  America, 
They  are  Idealistic  because  Inspired  by  a 
desire  to  promote  justice,  as  we  bh  it,  and 
to  prnerve  human  liberty,  They  are  prae- 
ttsal  because  they  recngnlae  that  our  own 
freedom  would  be  imperiled  if  there  were 
only  wind  and  water  between  us  and  militant 
dictatorship. 

No  doubt  our  Nation  has  at  times  been 
hyiiooritlcsl.  Boms  of  our  external  exploits 
were  Ignoble.  Some  of  our  trade  poliolas 
lacked  enlightenment.  We  hava  not  fully 
realised  at  home  the  human  freedom  and 
political  equality  of  whloh  we  Ulk  abroad. 
We  have  no  call  to  be  valnBlorlous.  But  we 
can  humbly  recognise  that  our  foreign  poli- 
cies in  their  broad  lines  have  reflected  a 
great  faith  and  a  great  tradition.  As  »uch, 
they  are  neither  partisan  nor  seotarlan. 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  rMldents  of 
seaboard  and  of  Interior,  havs  Joined  to- 
gether to  make  those  policies  and.  when 
necessary,  to  write  them  with  their  blood— 
and  that  Is  ths  most  indelible  of  all  writings. 

Today  these  policies  face  a  serious  chal- 
lenge  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  professed 
social  goals  of  Soviet  communism  are  not 
unlike  our  own;  but  Marxian  communism 
Is  atheistic  In  conception  and  materlaltstlo 
In  lu  view  of  man.  It  does  not  admit  of  a 
Creator  who  establishes  eternal  principles  of 
right  and  lustlce  or  who  endows  His  creatures 
with  inalienable  rights.  It  denies  thr< 
sacredness  of  the  human  personality  and 
woiUd  force  human  beings  Into  spiritual 
strait-Jackets. 

Those  Soviet  beliefs  generate  a  will  which 
Is  being  projected  Into  the  world.  Soviet 
C(»nmunl8ts  have  long  taught  that  their 
goals  can  be  achieved  only  If,  as  Marshal 
Stalin  put  It,  "the  capitalistic  encirclement 
Is  liquidated."  and  only  If  free  societies  give 
way  everywhere  to  "the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat." 

Soviet  fc»«lgn  policy  can  conveniently  be 
analyzed  In  relation  to  what  I  call  the  Soviet 
Inner  zone,  middle  zone,  and  outer  zone. 
The  Inner  zone  Is  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 
That  has  been  much  expanded.  The  mili- 
tary position  of  Russia,  as  the  great  land 
power  next  to  Germany  and  Japan,  gave 
Soviet  leadership  unique  opportunities  to 
bargain.  With  the  tacit  consent  or  explicit 
approval  of  Hitler,  part  of  Finland,  all  of 
XstonU,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  large 
portloiu  of  Poland  and  Rumania  were,  In 
1940,  Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  was  the  price  of  Soviet  neutrality  while 
Hitler  was  attacking  In  the  West.  When 
Hitler  turned  east  to  attack  Russia,  that 
made  Ruaata  an  ally  of  Britain  and  soon  of 
tha  United  States.    It  was  vital  that  the  war 


unity  of  these  three  should  be  preserved  and 
Soviet  leadership  relied  on  that  to  bargain 
at  Teheran  and  Yalta.  As  a  raatUt.  Soviet 
land  power  was  further  extended  In  Eurt^ 
and  In  the  Pacific. 

The  Soviet  middle  aone  comprlaee  the 
states,  about  20  In  number,  which  are  near 
to  the  Soviet  Union  Itaelf.  The  aone  Is  a 
band  running  from  the  North  Cape  south 
to  the  Mediterranean,  then  east  and  then 
north  to  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Much  of  that 
■one  U,  or  recently  has  been,  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Army.  Even  where  there  is  no  present 
occupation,  there  la  fear  that  it  might  hap- 
pen. The  governmenu  of  thoee  border  coun- 
triee  are  partly  puppet  governmenu  and 
partly  tndvpendent  governmenu  whloh  are 
uiutei'  stronn  preasure,  fruin  without  and 
from  within,  to  take  guidance  from  Moacow. 

The  outer  aone  ctunprises  the  rest  of  the 
world,  There,  the  goviet  Communist  Party 
employs  idenllstio  pi-vipauanda  to  wihi  tluvie 
who  ale  dlsaltected  and  to  cn))UaU»e  on  the 
accumulated  errors  of  western  rivillaailon. 
It  employs  "sinenr"  aialnst  \\\\m»  who  state 
truths  they  And  unpleasant.  It  employs 
secret  inAltiatiun  fur  spying  and  &fth> 
column  activities, 

•ovist  foreign  iMllcy  confllcu  with  AmerU 
can  foreign  |>ullcy,  In  South  America,  Com- 
munists and  left-winners,  with  Soviet  sup- 
port, agllats  against  the  United  Slates  and 
seek  to  promote  there  the  Soviet  system  of 
proletariat  dictatorship.  That  effort  comes 
up  against  the  declaration  of  President  Mon- 
roe, that  for  Russia  and  others  "to  sxtend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  heml- 
sphsre  |ls|  dangerous  to  otur  peaee  and 
safety." 

In  China,  Communist  armies,  with  Soviet 
sympathy,  seek  to  supplant  the  national  gov- 
ernment. That  comes  up  against  the  policy 
which  led  our  Government  to  demand  of 
Japan  that  It  mtist  "not  support— militarily, 
politically,  eoonomloally'-any  government 
or  regime  In  China  other  thaa  the  national 
government." 

In  Burope.  the  Soviet  Inner  and  middle 
■ones  have  been  enlarged  without  regard  to 
our  Atlantic  Charter  commitment  to  "the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  ohooss  the  form  of 
govsrnment  under  whloh  they  wlU  live."  The 
Soviet  influence  flows  westward  into  France 
and  Italy,  where  Communist  parties  now 
exercise  a  large  measure  of  governmental 
power.  That  oould  Jeopardlae  the  founda- 
tions of  political  liberty,  which  In  1917  and 
1941  we  fought  to  preeerve. 

In  the  United  Natlotu  the  Soviet  Union 
still  seeks  great  power  rule.  lU  repraaanta- 
tlves  Insist  on  the  veto  at  all  polnu  because 
they  believe  that  ultimate  authority  ahould 
be  vested  In  two  or  three  greet  powers  whloh 
themselves  are  not  bound  by  any  law. 

I  have  described  the  Soviet  challenge  and 
ita  polnu  of  confllot  with  American  policy 
because  the  American  people  ought  to  know 
the  facU.  It  Is  they  who  make  our  foreign 
policy  and  they  cannot  make  It  well  If  they 
make  it  blindly.  Also,  they  cannot  make 
foreign  policy  well  unless  they  make  It  all 
together.  Sometimes  It  seems  that  thoae 
along  our  seaboard  are  unduly  sensitive  to 
foreign  evenu  and  not  sufficiently  rooted  In 
American  tradition.  Sometimes  It  seems  that 
those  who  are  Inland  feel  somewhat  Insulated 
from  foreign  evenU  and  less  Instantly  sensi- 
tive to  external  hazards.  However,  there  has 
never  been  a  critical  period  In  American  for- 
eign relations  when  the  American  people  did 
not  come  to  act  tmltedly.  That  Is  essential 
to  our  safety.  Editors  of  newspapers  have, 
In  this  matter,  a  great  responsibility.  News 
U  unlimited,  paper  is  limited.  Therefore, 
you  who  edit  the  newspapers  must  make  a 
choice.    Upon  that  choice  much  may  depend. 

The  Amerloan  people  not  only  need  faou. 
and  need  them  simultaneoualy,  also  they 
need  to  appraise  them  wisely.  PacU  are 
quite  often  horrid  things.  Today,  as  the 
mist  of  war  romanticism  la  lifted,  f acU  emerge 
which  might  make  tie  panicky  and  toad  m 


either  to  atrike  out  in  anger  or  to 

In  fright.    There  la  oocaaion  for  eobemesa^ 
but  not  for  panic. 

Every  clvUlaatlon  facea  periodic  challenge. 
That  U  the  kind  of  a  world  God  put  \u  la. 
and  there  U  no  grotind  to  queation  HU  wU- 
dom  in  that  respect.  Weetarn  damocraoy 
has  for  naany  centuries  held  unqueatloaed 
eupremacy  in  the  world.  It  is  natural  and 
even  healthy  that  we  ahould  now  have  to 
evaluate  again  our  place  in  hlatory,  to  olaar 
away  aome  of  the  baruaolea  that  have  gath- 
ered and  to  relnvigorate  the  baalc  and  worthy 
features  of  our  historic  faith.  There  Is  no 
reason  whatever  to  aasume  that  the  Soviet 
challenge  makee  war  inevitable.  Soviet  lead- 
ership does  not  want  a  war.  The  American 
{eople  do  not  want  war,  Alao.  we  know 
from  our  own  experience  here  at  home  that 
strtutn,  oonflioting,  and  dynamic  faiths  can 
exui  side  bv  side  in  )>eaoe  Home  talk  as 
thoukh  i^e  I'nited  States  itaelf  seeks  war— 
a  «o«called  preventive  war  That  Is  one  of 
those  theuretlcal  runoocUuns  whloh  Ignores 
American  Uadltum,  It  will  not  happen. 
There  is  risk  that  we  may  provoke  war  by  a 
retreat  whloh  would  cause  Boviel  leaders  to 
push  on  reckleaaly,  The  greaieat  danger  tU 
war  Is  from  posaible  Soviet  miaealoulation. 
Political  leadera  who  are  dynamic  and  who 
have  had  great  initial  succeeses  often  ba- 
oome  overconfident.  Tliey  are  apt  to  take 
even  greater  risks  until  they  find  to  their 
chagrin  Uiat  they  have  made  a  bad  calcula- 
tion and  have  gotten  Into  trouble  whloh 
they  never  wanted  or  expected,  I  believe 
that  Soviet  dynamism  will  keep  within  tol- 
erable bounds;  but  that  will  be  beoatwe  It 
oome  up  against  something  that  Is  vlgoroua, 
not  beoauas  it  encounters  muahineas. 

Twice  within  as  years  ths  United  Btaiee 
has  been  drawn  Into  war  beoatiee  the  Ameri- 
can people  finally  came  to  feel  that  aggrae- 
sive  policies  In  Bvu>ope  and  Asia  threatened 
our  free  society,  la  each  case  the  forelgA 
leaders  would  probably  have  followed  a  dUf- 
ferent  coutm  had  they,  at  any  early  stage, 
reallaed  that  the  Amerloan  peci^e  would  re- 
act u  they  finally  did.  By  not  makutg  ap- 
parent, in  time,  our  devotion  to  our  Ideals, 
we  were  guilty  of  conuibutory  nsgllgeaoe. 
We  mtist  not  maks  the  eame  mUtake  three 
tunes  In  a  generation.  Peaee  lies  not  in 
compromising,  but  In  invigorating,  our  his- 
toric pollolee. 

1,  Here  at  home  we  need  to  demonatrate 
anew  the  value  ot  our  free  eoclety.  That 
kind  of  socisty  has  been  smsared  throughout 
the  world  by  Communist  pn^aganda.  Of 
course,  It  has  defecU.  We  snotdd  constantly 
seek  to  improve  It.  However,  even  as  it  is. 
our  society  Is  a  miracle  of  achievement.  At 
the  last  Assembly  of  the  United  Natlotia  It 
was  estimated  that  our  economic  capacity 
was  equal  to  that  of  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
nations  put  together.  We  mtist,  however, 
be  sure  that  that  vast  potential  works.  If 
It  were  to  break  down,  that  wotxld  confirm 
Communist  prophecies.  If  It  maintains  sus- 
tained production,  that  will  discomfit  Itt 
detractors  and,  more  than  any  other  one 
thing,  restore  our  prestige  in  the  world. 

a.  We  must  maintain  a  strong  Military 
Etablishment  and  keep  the  will  to  tue  It  If 
necessary.  The  last  two  wars  came  upon  tis 
when  some  foreign  leaders  thought  that  our 
nation  bad  become  spineless.  A  big  military 
establishment,  however.  Is  not  Itself  an  all- 
sufflclent  end.  It  Is  more  Important  to  have 
a  people  possessed  of  moral  stamina  and 
sound  Judgment.  We  must  make  certain 
that  otu  Military  EEtabllsbment  Is  not  bought 
at  the  price  of  impairing  the  moral  and  edt>- 
catlonal  development  of  our  youth. 

S.  We  ahotild  promote  hemispheric  soli- 
darity. The  Declaration  of  Chapultapee  pro- 
mised an  early  treaty  between  the  American 
ststee  to  Implement  the  idea  that  an  aet  of 
aggreeslon  against  (me  to  an  act  of  aggraeeton 
against  all.  That  principle  of  collective  self- 
defease  iras,  to  turn,  saactlooed  by  the 
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Ontt»d  llatloM  diarttr.    Wt  ihottl  I 
promptly  to  rvAllM  that  MT>imni>BJ. 
not  enoucb.  bowetw.  lo  r«l7  On  *- 
ital   compACU.     Wa   muat 
to  th«  aouth  of  ua  to  drrtifp 
and  baalthy  aoonomMi 
•ad  tha  maaa  dlaeontanta  whleh  tot 
prwall.    That  wtll  not  raquira  any 
at  our  moory.    IUtb«r.  U  raqulraa  ar 
gent  eoraprebanalon  of  tha 
tbcae  naturally  rich  landa. 

4   In  Buropa  our  policy  ahould  b4 
toy  the  great  dtetum  of  our  founders 

~To  look  (or  a  continuation  of  " 
tvcen  a  numt>er  of  independent 
aoT*r»l|tntlea    tn    the    tame 
would  be  to  dlaragard  the  luilform 
human  eventa  and  to  aet  at  deflanet 
cumulated  expertcnee  of  agea." 

Of   courie.   Incrcaeed   unity  on 
tlnent  depends  primarily  on  the 
people*  themaelTea.     But  the  Unlt^ 
has   there  both   moral   rlgbU  and 
power.     Pormerly  Europe  could  bavi 
without  InvolTlzvi  ua.    Mow  American 
abed  In  two  Buropean  wars,  glvee  us 
right  to  speak.    Also,  the  United 
Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union.  an< 
pcasTssse  dedatve  power  over  Oermar  j 
Is  done  with  that  power  wUI  either 
unity  hi  Burope  or  perpetuate  dlsu]  Ity 
have  a  responsibility  that  Is  ineseapajiri 
four  of  us  could  contribute  much 
cootlnentsl   Burope  something 
the  rickety  fire  haaard  of  the  past. 
BoTlet  Union  doe*  not  want  to 
ttnental  \uUts  aa  a  whole,  then  a 
•tart  could  still  be  made  in  wesfn 
There.  900.000.000  people  could, 
creased  unity,  aehlev*  Inereased 
freedom,  and  peace. 

f.  We  must  ccmtlnue  to  safeguan 
tagrtty  of  China.     That  calls  for 
the  Natlocal  Government.    As 
Shan  has  said,  we  ought  to 
more  liberal  elements.    But  we 
don   that   government  without 
that  for  which  we  fought  the 

6.  We  ahould  begin  to  use  the 
tkHM  to  mobilise  world  opinion 
temational    InJusUeea.    Article    U 
Charter  was  intended  to  make  It 
relieve  InjusUeea  like  tboee 
land.    At  the  last  aMsmbly  that 
Invoked  by  India,  with  Soviet 
rriatKm  to  discrimination  against 
the  Unkm  of  South  Africa.   Tike 
also  pgopoeed  that  the  United 
call  eonfereae**  of  non-«tif-goverfing 
^e*.  such  ••  thoae  of 
Guam,  to  promote  their  aspiratloni 
be  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Sutes  to  sak  the  Assembly  to 
witb  areas  In  Burope  where  purgm 
cnmlnatlon    go    on    despite 
pledges,  and  where  aspirations  (or 
•mment  ar*  supprssssd. 

Tlirough  such  tnvlgoratian  of 
policies  we  can  readily  assume  a 
which  wUI  make  us  safe.    We  have 
we  have  the  'Icnow-how.'*  and  we 
power.    We  should  put  all  three 
bameaa. 

During  the  Rrst  World  War 
WUsm  proclaimed,  as  14  points 
of  victory.    They  reflected  the 
can   tradition.    They   rallied   the 
tcrcea  of  democracy  and  men  went 
that  thorn  ideals  mt^t  live.    But 
Ifr.   WUsoa   was  confronted   by 
treaties  of  London  and  be  bad  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  Gccrgc  and  Mr.  Oemem 
low  levti.    Tb*  result 
tllustonoMBt.    Seereiary  of  State 
when  IM  Bnt  read  ths  draft 
•alllea  a«  a  esnnaetsd  wbote. 
Bad*  by  it  la 
ftt.  of  rcgiat,  ot 
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tt  ftetory.  Again.  tb«y  r«fiMt«d  th«  tradl- 
ttonal  faith  of  Am^rlea.  Tb«  Vttit«d  Nm 
tlont  all  endorMd  them  »nd,  a  iteoiid  tUM. 
men  died  that  those  Idsali  might  Btt.  Now 
there  U  danger  that  the  p*ao«  wtll  reflMt, 
not  th«  high  Ideals  of  th«  Atlantie  Charter, 
But  th«  Mcret  dMai  of  Tthsran  and  Yalta. 
BlnM  the  ooUapM  of  th^  Roman  Bmptrs, 
there  baa  never  been  a  nation  which  poaswsed 
ao  gTMit  a  superiority  of  materUl  power  as 
doaa  the  United  SUtes  today.  Also,  as  we 
have  shown,  we  still  possess  deep  springs  of 
faith  on  which  we  can  draw  for  ld«als  Which 
respond  to  the  aspirations  of  men  everywhere. 
Only  as  we  use  the  prestige  of  ova  power  to 
achieve  such  ideals  can  we  be  safe  in  the 
world.  Otherwlae  we  shall  be  merely  one 
more  great  nation  gone  decadent  and  ripe  to 
be  plucked. 

Our  Nation  was  never  destined  to  become 
Involved  In  cheap  Intrigue  with  foreign  rulers. 
We  do  not  do  that  well.  President  Washing- 
ton's advice  to  avoid  that  still  stands  good. 
We  have  a  different  destiny.  It  Is  to  forge 
spiritual  alliances  with  the  peoples  of  the 
WOTld.  President  Lincoln  said  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  It  offered  "liberty, 
not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
hope  for  the  world  for  all  future  time.  It 
•  •  *  gave  promise  that  In  due  time  the 
weights  should  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men,  that  all  ahould  have  an  eqxial 
chance." 

That  Is  the  spirit  which  ought  to  pervade 
our  foreign  policy.  It  is  not  a  spirit  which  is 
easily  translated  Into  international  treaties. 
It  would,  however,  be  better  to  accept  that 
difficulty  than  to  be  imfalthful  to  our  spirit- 
ual heritage.  , 
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BMM«.  vttmas'  Actlfium,  wetid  voUart.  tad 
th«  numerous  other  &s«d  undortAkinp  of 
th«  OoYMnment. 

OShand  It  U  dlfBcult  to  •••  how  an  tconomf 
mo?«  of  such  dimensions  can  be  put  Into 
•ffeot  at  this  time  without  unsettling  setoral 
programs.    Of  course,  considerable  savings 
may  be  poealble  In  tome  fields,  but  thsre  U 
good  reaaon  to  wonder  whether  the  congree- 
slonal  budget  group  has  not  set  Its  sights 
much  too  high.    Certainly,  as  (ar  ss  defense 
is  concerned,  skepticism  o(  the  strongest  sort 
seems  Justlflsd.     This  skepticism  has  been 
well  expressed  by  Senator  Cham  OxTUfXT.    As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Servlcea  Com- 
mittee, he  believes  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
may  each  be  able  to  stand  token  cuQ  at  a 
couple  of  hundred  million  dollars,  but  he 
does  not  see  bow  they  can  (unction  effectively 
If  the  pnmlng  knife  is  to  be  applied  more 
deeply  than  that.    In  his  Judgment,  excessive 
economy  in  this  instance.  Instead  of  being 
economical,   would    weaken   Secretary   Iifar- 
shall's  hand  at  Moscow  and  do  harm  to  our  se- 
curity by  undermining  the  power  basis  of 
our  diplomacy.     For  Its  own  part,  the  Navy 
flatly  declares  that  a  retrenchment  of  even 
•500.000.000  In  Its  estimates  would  render  it 
practically  Immobile  and  impotent  as  an  In- 
8tr\unent  of  national  policy.    And  Secretary 
of  War  Patteraon,  speaking  for  the  Army, 
warns   that    the    proposed   cuU   will    invit* 
disaster. 

These  soml)er  views  miut  receive  the  most 
earnest  consideration.  Economies  to  pay  off 
part  of  the  debt  and  permit  tax  reductions 
may  seem  wholesome  on  their  (ace,  but  they 
wUl  be  penny-wise  and  pound-fooUsh  If  they- 
hit  at  our  defense  and  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  our  foreign  policy.  In  the  preeent  un- 
settled state  of  the  world,  the  well-being  of 
the  United  States  demands  that  Congress 
show  the  greatest  foresight  and  wisdom  on 
this  point. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA^tKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVBS 

Monday,  February  17,  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoan,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
February  13,  1M7: 

mviTiwc  msASTBf 

Until  it  becomes  clecu'  Just  where  all  the 
cutting  is  to  be  done,  there  will  have  to  be 
«  croased-flngers  attitude  toward  the  huge 
■pending  slash  approved  by  the  Senate-House 
Subcommittee  on  the  Budget.  The  Presl- 
dent'a  program  for  fiscal  1948  calls  for  ex- 
penditures of  some  $37,600,000,000.  The  sub- 
committee would  reduce  this  by  ee.OOO.OOO,- 
000,  and  the  full  c(»nmlttee  Is  expected  to 
agree.  At  a  time  when  economies  In  Gov- 
ernment are  bighly  desirable,  thia  proposal 
haa  an  undeniably  attractive  sound.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  unless  its  advocates  can 
prove  otherwise.  It  must  be  received  with 
the  most  serious  misgivings,  especially  aa  re- 
gards Its  bearing  on  nationcU  defense  and 
foreign  policy. 

In  the  President's  budget  a  sum  of  approx- 
imately $11,800,000,000  has  been  set  aside  for 
ilefept  purposes.  Under  the  plan  of  the 
Senate-House  subcommittee  this  would  be 
cut  to  lees  than  $10,000,000,000  by  lopping  off 
$1,000,000,000  from  estimated  Army  outlays 
and  $750,000,000  from  the  estimates  for  the 
Havy.  In  addition  thwe  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion ot  $600,000,000  in  the  War  Department's 
espendltnres  on  dvil  functions.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  proposed  $6,000,000,000  slash  pre- 
sumably would  bav*  to  com*  from  the  sums 
budgeted  for  tofmatlonal  aSaHs  and  ft- 


AmcB^ment  •(  Pay  ReadjvttmeBt  Ad 
•fl942 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESBNTATIVE8 
Jf onday,  February  17,  1947 

Mr.  CX>LE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  to  amend 
section  12  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act 
of  1942,  to  remove  the  discrimination  be- 
tween Regular  and  Reserve  components 
of  the  services  in  the  act  in  regard  to 
transportation  of  dependents  and  house- 
hold effects. 

In  a  ruling  on  an  initial  pay  act,  the 
Comptroller  General  denied  payment  to 
members  of  the  Regular  services  for 
transportation  of  dependents  and  house- 
hold effects  on  the  reasoning  that  separa- 
tion from  service  by  way  of  being  dis- 
charged is  not  covered  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  statute.  The  use  of  this  con- 
struction in  subsequent  pay  acts  gave 
confirmed  congressional  authority  to  this 
Interpretation.  It  is  a  well-established 
rule  of  statutory  construction  that  when 
a  long  and  uniform  construction  has  been 
given  a  statute  by  the  Government  agen- 
cy concerned,  similar  language  in  a  sub- 
sequent statute  on  the  same  subject  will, 
if  possible,  receive  the  same  construc- 
tion. This  was  the  f  otmdation  of  the  de- 
ciaioa  Na  B^35M1  of  the  ComptroUer 
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Ckntnil  dated  Auguit  4,  IMS,  whtrtby 
tht  conntructlon  of  th$  Pay  R$adjuit- 
ment  Act  of  1042  d«nlei  tran$portatlon  of 
dependents  and  household  effectg  to 
members  of  the  Regular  $ervtce$  of  thl$ 
act. 

My  attention  wa$  called  to  this  situa- 
tion last  summer  in  a  letter  from  a  vet- 
eran discharged  from  the  Army.  His 
case  is  representative  of  thousands. 
After  the  inception  of  the  draft,  many  of 
the  youth  of  America  heeded  the  call  to 
the  colors  and  volunteered  their  services, 
not  waiting  till  their  number  came  up. 
Motivation  of  service  Is  not  a  question, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  greatest  ma- 
jority of  them  put  on  the  uniform  in  the 
same  years  and  those,  pursued  by  aggres- 
sive recruiting  stations,  that  went  into 
the  Regular  component  of  the  services 
were  no  different  than  those  that  went 
Into  the  Reserve  component.  They  were 
motivated  by  the  same  causes,  accepted 
service  simultaneously,  served  approxi- 
mately the  same  tour  of  duty,  and  were 
released  from  service  relatively  together. 
An  enlisted  man  or  officer  of  the  Regular 
service,  honorably  discharged  because  of 
a  physical  disability,  resulting  from  the 
line  of  duty,  does  not  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  his  Reserve  counterpart. 
Also  in  the  case  of  hardship  discharges, 
the  regular  is  not  on  the  same  basis  as 
a  reserve.  Those  in  the  Reserve  com- 
ponent received  the  benefits  of  transpor- 
tation for  their  dependents  and  house- 
hold effects  upon  release  from  service 
while  those  in  the  Regular  service  did 
not.  By  personal  contact.  I  have  af- 
firmed that  this  was  not  the  indent  of  the 
framers  of  this  act. 

Injustice  has  been  accorded  that  por- 
tion of  American  service  people  by  this 
discrimination,  perhaps  unintentionally 
by  this  body,  but  It  can  be  rectified  by 
this  body  by  passing  this  measure. 


Appropriations  for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1947 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  telegram: 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  16,  1947. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbusn, 

it  ember  of  Congress, 
Washington.  D.  C: 

Three  and  one-half  million  men  who 
fought  our  country's  two  world  wars  know 
from  first-hand  experience  the  value  of  na- 
tional security  and  the  lolly  of  unprepared- 
ness. 

These  veterans  are  righteously  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  further  reducing  the  strength 
of  our  armed  forces.  Such  reductions  are 
Implied  by  the  Joint  Legislative  Budget  Com- 
mittee's irrationally  recommended  $6,000.- 
OOO.OOO  cut  In  the  National  Budget. 

They  vigorously  oppose  the  reported  sUc* 
of  $2,250,000,000  for  the  armed  forces,  Includ- 
ing a  cut  of  $750,000,000  which  would  de- 
stroy the  Naval  Reserve  training  program 
and  preclude  ftuther  developments  In  naval 


asronsutios;  ths  proposed  slash  of  $400,000,- 
000  Intended  to  f*«d  th*  starvinf  people  in 
ooeupied  euuntriss  whose  h*h«vu>r  might 
otherwise  n*r«sslut*  ths  sx|Mnsc  of  sddl> 
tlonsl  troops:  ths  tsrrifio  hacking  away  of 
Air  Force  funds  and  the  $300,000,000  reduc- 
tion In  the  Veterans'  Administration  appro- 
priations. They  are  sppsUed  to  learn  that 
their  Oovernment  contemplstes  ssbotag*  of 
th*  proposed  universal  military  training  pro- 
gram, recommended  by  high  Oovernment  of- 
ficials and  demanded  by  the  public,  through 
a  $1,000,000,000  cut  In  Army  approprlaUotu. 

Are  we  to  discard  already  the  lessons 
learned  in  the  last  war? 

After  each  war  we  have  adopted  the  pen- 
ny-wise, pound-foolish  philosophy  which  has 
reduced  our  armed  forces  to  Impotency.  Our 
token  forces  In  occupied  countries  are  now 
dangerously  near  tourist  strength.  Through 
our  weakness  after  each  war  we  have  Invited 
aggression.  These  world  wars  created  the 
heavy  uxes  which  Congress  Is  now  trying  to 
reduce.  Wars  are  responsible  for  the  enor- 
mous public  debt. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  Amer- 
ica has  refused  to  make  the  snaall  sacrifices 
In  peacetime  which  would  have  prevented 
such  great  sacrifices  In  men  and  money.  As 
a  result  this  Nation  whose  people  cherish 
peace  has  found  itself  regularly  at  war. 

Must  we  again  confess  our  guilt  In  iweak- 
enlng  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
and  rendering  ourselves  incapable  of  secur- 
ing In  peace  our  wartime  victory? 

Are  we  to  ignore  our  international  com- 
mitments to  the  extent  that  oiu-  representa- 
tives at  peace  parleys  become  the  targets  for 
contemptuous  mockery  by  nations  which 
have  remained  strong  and  influential? 

In  this  critical  and  turbulent  hour,  a  world 
of  nations  watches  us  to  see  what  action  we 
will  take  to  maintain  our  leadership  In  world 
affairs.  There  Is  a  solemn  and  sacred  obliga- 
tion upon  America  to  remain  strong  until  a 
permanent,  feasible  peace  plan  Is  established. 

We  must  not  permit  America's  Insurance 
policy  to  expire  at  this  uncertain  hour. 

The  American  Legion  has  always  been  a 
proponent  of  economy  in  government.  It 
detests  "red  tape"  and  bureaucratic  bungling 
that  penalizes  taxpayers  and  prevents  good 
government.  The  American  Legion  Is  con- 
fident, however,  that  economy  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  security  or  veterans  Is  no 
economy  at  all. 

May  I  respectfully  remind  Congress  that  it 
Is  directed  by  ^he  United  States  Constitution 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
several  States. 

If  the  issue  involved  must  be  resolved  by 
guaranteeing    citizens    their    constitutional 
rights   or  fulfillment  of  campaign  pledges, 
there  can  be  only  one  American  answer. 
Paul  H.  GKDrrrH, 
Sational  Commander, 
th0  American  Legion. 


San  Francisco  Bay  Bridges 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALXFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  17,  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  Joint  Army-Navy  Board,  op- 
erating under  authority  of  this  House, 
recently  completed  its  work  and  made 
a  recommendation  as  to  the  form  that 
a  second  transbay  crossing  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  east  side  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  should  take. 


It  rooommentM  %  ilx-lant  eomblM- 
tion  viaduct  tr«Rtl«  with  a  tube  under 
the  bay  channel.  ThU  crossing  would 
start  near  the  foot  of  Army  street  In 
San  Francisco  and  hit  the  east  short 
near  the  foot  of  Fifth  Street  in  Alameda, 
a  "freeway"  acrosa  the  Alameda  and 
then  a  tube  under  the  San  Antonio  (Oak- 
land) estuary,  coming  up  at  Fifth  Street 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  Street  in 
Oakland. 

This  is  a  logical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  a  second  transbay  crossing  and 
has  many  desirable  points  about  it  that 
more  than  outweigh  those  that  can  be 
raised  aRain.<:t  it.  In  support  of  this  type 
of  crossing,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Ob- 
server under  date  of  February  8, 1M7: 

As  forecast  exclusively  by  the  Observer 
last  week,  the  Joint  Army-Navy  Bridge  Board 
of  Engineers  has  recommended  a  combina- 
tion viaduct,  trestle,  and  tube  low-level 
crossing  of  San  Francisco  Bay  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Fifth  Street,  in  Alameda,  and  entering 
San  Francisco  at  Army  Street,  after  passing 
under  the  deep-water  channel.  Just  as  we 
predicted,  the  advocates  of  a  second  high- 
bridge  crossing,  from  State  Public  Works 
Director  Charley  PurceU  down  to  tne  local 
yokels,  who  resoluted  In  favor  of  such  an 
Infeaslble  plan,  received  a  distinct  shock. 
While  the  Observer  had  no  Inside  leak  tip- 
ping It  off  as  to  the  nature  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board, 
we  did  feel  we  had  Judged  the  temper  of 
both  the  Army  and  Navy  authorities  toward 
a  second  high-level  bridge  plan,  and  espe- 
cially the  idea  of  paralleling  tne  present 
structure  and  still  further  Increasing  the  in- 
tolerable traffic  congestion  at  the  approaches 
on  both  sides  of  the  bay.  The  plan  proposed 
by  our  own  home  neighbor.  Col.  Frank  B. 
Bonner,  of  Piedmont,  formerly  of  the  United 
States  Engineers,  and  which  we  have  advo- 
cated from  the  start,  is  practically  the  basis 
of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board's  recom- 
mendations. The  report  distinctly  does  not 
recommend  providing  accommodations  for 
bringing  the  transcontinental  railroads  Into 
San  Francisco  via  the  new  crossing.  The 
phobia  against  this  possibility,  apparently. 
Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  stubborn  opposition 
of  the  local  boards  and  governmental  groups, 
chambers  of  commerce,  etc.,  to  any  type  of 
viaduct,  or  low-level  crossing. 

Already  a  fire  has  been  started  by  the 
same  old  downtown  group,  which  has  run 
Oakland  into  the  ground  for  lo  these  many 
years,  to  scuttle  the  proposed  low-level  plan. 
They  are  for  a  high  bridge  type  of  crossing, 
and  have  apparently  geared  their  support  of 
such  an  out-dated  type  of  crossing  to  fit  in 
with  their  own  pecuniary  Interests — al- 
though to  our  way  of  thinking  nothing  could 
be  sweeter  for  the  development  of  central 
Oakland  than  the  proposed  Army  and  Navy 
plan.  We  shall  not  repeat  Its  details,  as  they 
have  been  given  In  great  detaU  by  the  dally 
press,  but  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
Important  feature  about  It.  The  Joint  Army 
and  Navy  Board  plan  Is  not  only  a  formula 
for  a  bay  crossing  In  what  we  believe  the 
most  feasible  way,  but.  It  calls  attention  to 
the  lack  of  any  master  transportation  and 
traffic  plan  in  Oakland,  and  makes  recom- 
mendations for  a  splendid  system  of  con- 
necting highway  approaches,  tubes  under  the 
estuary  connecting  Oakland  and  Alameda 
with  the  proposed  transbay  crossing.  It  then 
goes  on  to  recommend  that  the  East  Bay 
cities  get  busy  to  have  an  adequate  master 
traffic  and  transportation  plan  worked  out  as 
a  guidebook  for  future  development. 

Now  Isn't  that  something?  It  Is  Just  as 
the  CH>server  has  repeatedly  declared:  That 
If  Oakland  and  Its  neighbors  do  not  quit 
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UMtr  MCtknal  sqaabblM.  «lo«utuwB 
upttwiu  and  central  vcnui  eaat  of 
araM.  tomcon*  is  going  to  step  In 
vttli  the  authority  to  (orce  sucb  a  pli 
us.  rot  ot  our  own  devising 
komeone's   interest,  which   might  1 
mount — as  in  the  case  of  the  Army 
KaTy.  are  being  Jeopardised  by  ow 
Ing  the  Job  properly  ourselves, 
however,   you   cannot   teach   old 
tricks,   as  we  find  the   mouthpiece 
group  in  the  ssddle  already  snapplnj 
heels  of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
recommendations.    The  same  old 
being  followed .     It  to  being  belittled , 
by  Innuendo,  blamed  for  Inadequac 
same  time  its  over-all  cost  of  some  ' 
000  is  being  held  up  In  harror, 
pared,  unfairly,  with  the  alleged 
second  high  bridge.    That  Is  the 
Oakland.     It  has  been  fed  with  sxich 
vcUlan  propaganda  for  years  that 
wonder  lU  municipal  thtnttng  Is 
and  warped. 

We  have  been  Infonned  that  a 
tug    of    the    San    Prandaco    and 
Chambers     of    Commerce     was 
"niursday  to  try  to  coordinate  effor ; 
united  support  of  the  Joint  Army 
Board's  recommendation,  and  the 
ct  plans  for  building  the  badly 
CToesing.     That,  even  if  this  second 
Is  buUt  speedily,  the  growth  of 
iMgr  area  U  so  phenomenal.  Oolone! 
polBts  out.  that  whereas  conditions 
so  acute,  with  our  present  State 
of  3.000.000  plus  cars,   what  will 
In  S  years,  when  all  indications 
registration  of  7.000.000  cars  In 
Strangely  enough,  while  even  the 
and  Navy  Board  points  out  that 
years  the  second  crossing  will  be 
to  handle  the  estimated  trsfBc.  the 
of  the  low-level  crossing  are  using 
argument  against  building  It.    Caz 
whoae   Judgment    is    not    warped 
Interest,    argue    that    a    second 
bridge,  paralleling  the  existing 
dumping  Its  added  tralDc  load  upoi  i 
ready  oongssted  arterial  approaches 
more  helpful?    Let's  quit  qulbbllni 
•eUon. 
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REMARL3 


SMATIERS 


or  rtouBA 
IN  THX  BOCSB  OF 


RKPHXSKNTj  lTIWS 


Monday.  February  17.  19'  7 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  8peak<  r.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscxMiD.  I  include  therein 
aa  editorial  from  the  St.  Loijls  Post- 
Dispatch. 

In  view  of  the  impending  votfc  on  the 
proposed  cut  in  the  President's  budget, 
and  because  that  proposed  cut  may  vi- 
tally affect  the  peace  of  the  world  by 
weakening  our  armed  forces  md  evi- 
dencing our  waning  Interest  n  world 
peace,  this  editorial  herewith  in  roduced 
Is  a  timeiy  and  thought- pro vok  ng  work 
that  merits  the  attention  of  evefy  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 


^d&ngerot  sly 


A  abow  to  vanoNaL  stuaiyT 
Our  very  security  wUl  be 
•ned.  Prealdent  Truman  warns,  if 
•tashea  stay  in  force.    There  is  all 
isaaosi  to  fear  be  la  right.    It  Is  obvious 
tte  aabeommlttM  whldi  cut  gl. 
from  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
hllhon  from  the  Army's  civil  fxinctlons 
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without  a  eloM  study  of  tha  annMl  sarvlcas' 
neada.  Our  pare  dlpkmaey  baa  thereby 
•uflered  a  baavy  blow;  our  hand  la  weakened 
la  the  current  UN  negotlatlooa  and  the  f  orth- 
eomlng  Maacow  conference  on  the  German 
peace  sattlsment. 

Secretary  Patterson  says  flatly  that  the  cut 
will  keep  the  Army  from  carrying  out  its 
asatgnmenta.  It  means  35  air  combat  groups 
Instead  of  58.  only  500  new  planes  a  year 
Instead  of  000.  "In  3  to  6  years,"  General 
Spaats  testifies  through  Patterson,  "we  will 
have  a  second-rate  Air  Force  largely  equipped 
with  obeolete  planes." 

Patterson  report*  for  Generals  Elsenhower 
ftnd  MacArthur  that  the  cut  will  reduce  "the 
already  dangerously  low  civil  ration  in  occu- 
plad  areas.  Starvation  is  Inevitable" — and 
than  Insurrection.  "Any  successful  defiance 
of  our  authority  in  occupied  areas  would 
quickly  mushroom  to  dangerous  propor- 
tions." 

Secretary  Forrestal  has  said  that  a  threat- 
ened smaller  cut  than  the  one  actually  voted 
"would  so  greatly  reduce  the  effectiveness 
ot  the  Navy  as  to  render  it  practically  Im- 
mobile and  Impotent  as  an  Instrument  of 
national  policy."  Among  other  things.  It 
would  sharply  curtail  pilot  training  and  break 
the  enlistments  of  men  who  Joined  the  serv- 
ice in  good  faith. 

Tet  some  Republican  leaders  stlU  contend. 
In  Representative  DnucacN's  words,  that  the 
warnings  are  only  a  campaign  "to  keep  the 
fat  and  padding"  in  the  original  budget. 
Maybe  so.  but  Patterson  cites  figures  showing 
how  sharply  his  subordinates'  plans  were 
trimmed  before  being  submitted  to  Congress. 
If  the  Dirksens  are  right.  It  U  only  by  rare 
coincidence,  becatise  they  actually  don't  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

Patterson  and  Forrestal  are  armed  with 
Information.  The  subcommittee  did  not 
bother  to  arm  Itself  by  close  study;  it  pre- 
ferred the  meatax.  lu  act  was  irresponsible — 
gravely  Irrespoix&lble,  because  it  weakens 
us  in  International  political  affairs  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  our  own  peace  and 
security. 

Fortunately,  this  lapse  can  still  be  re- 
trieved. The  full  budget  committee  of  102 
members  can  reverse  its  subcommittee,  con- 
fess In  effect  that  the  Presidential  request  has 
not  been  thoroughly  explored,  restore  the 
whole  amount  tentatively,  and  leave  the 
sctual  limit*  on  expenditures  to  subsequent 
hearings  and  debate.  A  special  committee 
was  created  to  avoid  such  lengthy  Indecision, 
but  Its  negUgence  leaves  no  other  tolerable 
course  this  year.  National  security  and  ef- 
fective domestic  government  being  at  stake, 
no  lesa  a  cours'  is  tolerable. 
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Coal  Gisis  Paiato  Up  British  Empire 
Plifht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  i 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIFPT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17.  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mallory  Browne,  from  the  New  York 
Timea: 


OoAi.  Cams  Ponrra  Up  Bbitish  Etcpiax 
PUGBrr — Though  Nation  Is  CoNnsorr. 
Two  Waas  Uavs  Wxakznxd  Its  PosmoM 

(By  Mallory  Browne) 
Loafimt.  February  16.— The  coal  crtala  In 
Britain  Is  an  uncannUy  accurate  symbol  of 
the  present  plight  of  the  British   Bnplre. 


In  both  cases  the  tmdarlylng  problem  is  on* 
of  power. 

Over  here  In  gloomy,  blacked-out.  half- 
frozen  London,  Britons  are  more  surprised 
than  annoyed  to  read  excerpts  from  the 
American  press  telling  them  that  what  ia 
happening  is  the  "disintegration"  of  the 
British  Empirt  In  the  first  place,  the  av- 
erage  Englishman  is  much  too  busy  trying  to 
keep  warm  to  think  about  the  International 
implications  of  the  coal  shortage.  In  the 
second  place,  the  British,  who  are  always  at 
their  best  in  adversity,  are  as  confident  that 
they  will  weather  this  current  crisis  as  they 
were  during  the  Dunkerque  evacuation  when 
the  rest  of  the  world  thought  Britain  was 
finished. 

BASIC  lasnxs  aaxAiM 

Yet  thotightful  people  here  In  Britain  are 
beginning  to  perceive  that  the  mere  fact  of 
surmounting  the  present  acute  coal  short- 
age. Important  and  dllficult  a£  that  is.  will 
not  solve  the  basic  problems  of  the  British 
Empire. 

"The  day  ol  great  European -ruled  empires 
Is  finished."  This  Is  not  a  quotation  from 
an  American  or  Asiatic  newspaper.  It  Is  a 
statement  made  this  week  in  Glasgow  by 
Sir  John  Boyd  Orr.  director  general  of  the 
United  Nations  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organ- 
ization and  one  of  the  most  respected  ad- 
visers of  the  British  Government. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  respon- 
sible newspapers  in  England,  The  Yorkshire 
Post,  wrote  this  week  that  "large  forces  now 
being  maintained  abroad  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced to  provide  more  manpower  for  indus- 
try at  home."  And  it  concluded,  "The  time 
has  now  come  when  Britain  may  be  forced 
to  reduce  some  of  her  armaments." 

BKCOGNmoN  or  BSALrms 

This  typically  British  undersutement  re- 
veals the  fundamental  significance  of  the 
present  crisis,  which  is  simply  that  Britain  is 
being  forced  by  It  to  face  up  to  the  real  situ- 
ation at  home.  In  the  Empire,  and  in  the 
world. 

This  true  situation  is.  of  course,  not  sim- 
ply, as  The  Yorkshire  Poet  cautiously  sug- 
gests, that  Britain  "may"  be  forced  to  re- 
duce some  of  her  commitments  but  that  It 
has  been  for  some  time  and  is  being  obliged 
to  reduce  many  of  Its  International  commit- 
ments and  to  withdraw  from  strategic  posi- 
tions hitherto  held  vital  to  the  existence  of 
the  Empire:  India.  Eg3rpt,  and  now  Palestine. 

What  Is  It  that  Is  forcing  the  British  to 
these  Empire-shaking  withdrawals?  How  did 
Britain  get  into  her  present  sorry  plight? 

Not,  of  course,  either  domestically  or  in- 
ternationally because  of  the  shortage  of  coal. 
The  coal  crisis  is  not— except  superficially, 
and  in  the  most  Inunediate  sense — a  cause. 
It  is  an  effect,  or  perhaps  more  exactly  a 
symptom.  It  la  a  symptom  of  Britain  s  loss  of 
power. 

The  plain  hard  fact  is  that  Britain,  which 
40  or  50  years  ago  was  the  most  powerful 
nation  In  the  world  with  a  far-fltmg  empire 
on  which  the  sun  never  set,  has  now  become 
a  vulnerable  little  Island  kingdom  off  the 
eoast  of  Europe  without  enough  poller  to 
hold  Its  Empire  together — perhi^  even  with- 
out enough  power  left  to  maintain  its  former 
high  standard  of  living  at  home. 

CRAJtGCS  AU  KXCOCinZSD 

Only  this  week  Ernest  Bevin,  Britain's  For- 
eign Secretary,  was  wistfully  lamenting  these 
changes.  *Taets  are  facts  and  must  be 
faced,"  he  said  In  a  speech,  and  the  Imposing 
fact  of  the  postwar  world  was  that  "the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
come  out  of  the  conflict  very  powerful." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  if  he  had  40.000.000 
tons  of  coal  he  would  be  three  times  more 
powerftil  In  European  diplomatic  councils 
than  he  Is  at  present.  He  could,  he  said,  "do 
a  lot  better  in  peace-making  if  he  could  get 
the  manufactured  goods  for  export,  while  if 
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only  Britain  had  financial  credits  to  give,  he 
could  do  an  enormous  amount." 

What  is  the  explanation  for  the  decline  In 
British  power  so  sadly  summarized  by  Mr. 
Bevin?  Two  main  reasons  are  the  two  world 
wars  in  one  generation. 

Both  these  wars  weakened  Britain.  Di- 
rectly they  weakened  her  through  loss  of 
manpower.  Not  only  were  there  millions  of 
British  casualties  but  the  population  trend, 
which  before  the  First  World  War  had  been 
upward,  turned  downward. 

WXAKENZD  BT  WABS 

Indirectly,  too.  both  wars  weakened  Brit- 
ain. They  resulted  in  or  at  least  hastened 
the  development  of  the  United  States  Into 
the  greatest  industrial,  military,  naval,  and 
finally,  air  power,  and  also  as  the  greatest 
economic  and  financial  power.  At  the  same 
time  the  wars  were  accompanied  by  the  rise 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  position  of  the 
world's  biggest  military  power  on  land  and 
to  the  status  of  the  dominant  diplomatic 
power  in  both  E\u-ope  and  Asia. 

There  is  another  basic  reason  for  the  de- 
cline in  Britain's  power  at  home  and  abroad, 
less  direct  than  the  effects  of  the  two  World 
Wars  but  equally  operative.  Out  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  come  the  social  revolution  of  the 
twentieth.  Power  has  passed  to  the  masses 
under  a  Labor  Govertunent  dominated  by 
the  British  trade-imlons. 

However  excellent  the  ultimate  effects  of 
this  change  may  be,  one  immediate  result 
has  been  to  entrust  the  authority  to  rule  an 
empire  to  Individuals  unaccustomed  to  rul- 
ing. It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  change 
was  cushioned  by  the  permanent  civil  serv- 
ice in  Britain.  But  even  so  the  British  grip 
on  things,  both  domestically  and  imperially, 
has  Inevitably  lacked  some  of  the  sureness 
and  firmness  of  the  past. 

This  has  been  doubly  Important  because, 
as  part  of  the  world-wide  revolution  of  the 
masses,  there  has  been  a  great  political 
awakening  of  the  so-called  backward  peo- 
ples. In  India,  in  Burma.  In  Egypt,  and  In 
many  British  colonies,  political  nationalism 
has  flamed  up,  partly  as  a  result  of  war.  partly 
because  of  a  train  of  cU-cumstances  reaching 
back  Into  history. 

BUSSIAN    INTLtTCNCE 

This  upsurge  of  the  colonial  peoples  toward 
Independence  has  been  aided  and  abetted  by 
Moscow  Communists  in  many  places.  There 
is  no  room  left  for  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  regards  itself  as  a  rival  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  potential  heir  to  any  frag- 
ments it  can  help  to  detach. 

More  and  more  it  looks  from  London  as  If 
the  only  hope  of  "something  new  and  better" 
resides  in  the  United  Nations.  It  is  signif- 
icant that  both  the  Egyptian  and  Palestinian 
crises  are  now  virtually  certain  to  come  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  soon. 

Furthermore,  the  British  are  aware,  though 
they  do  not  often  talk  about  it,  that  the 
atomic  tKMnb  has  altered  their  whole  strategic 
outlook.  England,  with  its  highly  concen- 
trated industrial  population  dependent  upon 
Imported  food  for  Its  existence,  is  admittedly 
the  most  vulnerable  of  all  countries  to  at- 
tack by  atomic  weapons. 

HOPE  IN  UNTrKD  NATIONS 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  the  British  them- 
selves as  If  the  problems  facing  them  were 
beyond  their  immediate  means.  Ultimately, 
they  place  their  hopes  In  building  up  a  United 
Nations   organization    that   will   work. 

The  only  visible  short-term  solution  wotild 
be  a  real  Improvement  In  Anglo-Soviet  rela- 
tions. This,  If  It  was  genuine,  would  allow 
Britain  to  reduce  Its  manpower  commitments 
In  places  like  Greece  and  Palestine  where 
the  shadow  of  the  Soviets  Is  the  underlying 
problem. 

Mr.  Bevin  hopes  that  something  along  this 
line  may  be  done  In  Moscow  next  month. 
The  present  electric-power  crisis  has  hardly 


strengthened  the  British  bargaining  posltKsi. 
however.  The  outlook  for  Britain  abroad,  aa 
In  her  blacked-out  streets  at  home,  la  not 
bright. 


Tkc  United  States  Under  the  Republicans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1947 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  another  article  in  a  series,  The 
United  States  Under  the  Republicans, 
which  has  been  reproduced  in  booldet 
form  by  its  author,  Edwin  K.  Gross,  after 
publication  in  the  Morning  Herald. 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he  is  chief 
editorial  writer: 

SINGLE-TEKM  TRIO  BANK  AMONG  OITB  BEST  PBES- 
IDENTS — WITHIN  THEIR  OWN  PARTY,  REPUB- 
LICANS DEFEATED  EVILS  OT  SPOILS;  M'KINLBT 
rOSTERED  RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS;  GOP 
LONG  AUTHORED  "THE  MORE  ABUNDANT  LinS" 
BETOBE  OPPONENTS  USED  THE  PHRASE 

The  Republicans  defeated  the  wickedness 
in  spoUs.  in  a  flght  within  their  own  party. 
Office  seekers  and  trivial  matters  were  for- 
merly, even  more  than  today,  the  bane  of 
Presidents.  Lincoln  said  to  an  old  Illinois 
friend:  "It  isn't  this  war  that's  killing  me. 
Judge:  it's  your  confounded  Pepperton  post 
office!"  James  A.  Garfleld  found  a  third  of 
his  time  consumed  by  the  otBce  hunters,  who 
"waylaid  him  when  he  ventured  from  the 
shelter  of  his  home,  and  followed  him  even 
to  the  doors  of  the  church  where  he  wor- 
shiped." Within  4  months  after  his  Inau- 
gural Garfield  was  slain  by  a  disappointed 
Job  seeker. 

"Any  system  of  civil  service  under  which 
the  subordinate  positions  of  the  Government 
are  considered  rewards  for  mere  party  zeal 
is  fatally  demoralizing."  the  Republicans'- 
1872  platform  asserted,  "and  we  therefore 
favOT  a  reform  of  the  system." 

Grant  then  made  an  attempt  at  reform 
through  a  Civil  Service  Commission.  "The 
present  system,"  he  said,  "does  not  secure  the 
best  men,  and  not  even  fit  men  for  public 
place." 

Hayes  Issued  an  order  against  "offensive 
partisanship" — forbidding  Federal  employees 
to  participate  In  political  organizations  or 
campaigns,  and  also  banning  political  assess- 
ments upon  public  workers.  He  steadfastly 
refused  to  build  up  a  personal  following 
through  his  patronage  power.  In  answer  to 
those  who  charged  that  he  was  ruining  the 
party  because  he  did  not  make  the  political 
appointments  asked  of  him,  Hayes  said :  "He 
serves  his  party  best  who  serves  the  country 
best." 

The  Hayes  Cabinet  Included  as  Postmaster- 
General  a  former  Confederate  officer.  Be- 
cause this  President  dismissed  worthless 
officeholders  even  though  they  were  Repub- 
lican Party  members,  stalwart  Republicans 
called  him  a  "half -breed." 

But  the  fight  between  merit  and  spoils  con- 
tinued to  rage  imtll  the  shots  of  an  assassin 
felling  Garfleld  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  coun- 
try—confirmation of  the  evU  to  which  the 
advocates  of  civil-service  reform  had  pointed. 
Our  politics,  not  svuprislngly,  has  given  tis 
more  mere  politicians  than  statesmen,  but, 
with  the  death  of  Garfield,  a  man  who  had 
been  a  machine  politician.  Vice  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  succeeding,  "filled  the 
country  not  less  with  stirprlse  than  with  deep 
satisfaction"  (the  Democrat,  Woodrow  WU- 
8on,  wrote)  when.  Instead  of  presiding  at  a 


lavish  ple-cuttlng,  he  pressed  for  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  Congress  which  In  1883  provided 
for  competitive  examinations  for  public  Jobs 
and  prohibited  removal  for  political  reasons. 
Arthur  had  been  displaced  by  Hayes  as 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  for  evad- 
ing Hayes'  Instructions  to  rid  his  custom 
house  of  hundreds  of  clerks  who  had  nothing 
to  do  and  some  of  whom  were  so  Illiterate 
that  they  could  hardly  write  their  names. 
But  now.  as  Prealdent,  Arthur  emulated 
Hayes,  became  a  vigorous  reformer. 

About  12  percent  of  all  Government  Jobs 
were  placed  on  the  classified  list  during  Ar- 
thiu-'s  tenure;  the  list  was  steadily  extended: 
Taft  added  a  great  number  of  offices;  and 
the  wcwk  of  Hoover's  administration  in  this 
direction  brought  the  Federal  posts  under 
civil-service  protection  to  about  83  percent. 
When  Benjamin  Harrison  appointed  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, that  yovmg  reformer  at  once  injected 
new  energy  into  the  law  and  rallied  fresh 
enthusiasm  among  the  people  to  its  support. 
The  spoilsmen  had  reviled  the  mild-man- 
nered members  of  the  Commission,  but  T.  R. 
fired  back  at  them,  as  when  he  handed  them 
the  blast  that  a  large  portion  of  the  political 
contributions  extorted  from  reluctant  offi- 
cials was  "retained  by  the  Jackals  who  col- 
lected It." 

Hayes,  Arthur,  and  Harrison,  among  our 
best  Presidents,  though  not  glamorous,  are 
examples  of  what  a  President  can  do  with 
one  term  in  the  White  House  when  he  keeps 
his  mind  off  reelection. 

The  veto  was  frequently  used  by  Hayes. 
He  protested  against  coupling  of  bills  which 
had  little  or  no  relation — a  congressional 
device  to  force  approval  of  obnoxious  legis- 
lation through  attachment  to  an  urgent 
measiu'e. 

Under  Hayes  the  Llfe-Saving  Service  was 
established — ttle  first  life-saving  institution 
ever  authorized  and  supported  by  any  gov- 
ernment. 

Arthur's  Initiative  rejuvenated  an  enfee- 
bled Navy. 

Against  pressure  to  protect  the  guilty  in  a 
discovery  of  graft  on  the  Poet  Office  star- 
route  contracts,  Arthur  removed  the  officials 
involved,  including  an  assistant  postmaster 
general. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  tribute  to  Hayes  and 
Arthur,  said: 

"The  4  years  of  Mr.  Hayes'  term  in  the 
Presidency,  with  their  restful  discontinuance 
of  party  legislation,  afforded  not  only  a  time 
of  calm  In  which  thoughtful  men  could  look 
about  them,  but  also  a  clear  stage  upon 
which  It  quickly  became  evident  that  new 
scenes  were  being  set."  •  •  •  Arthur 
"dealt  with  the  bills  sent  to  him  by  Congress 
In  a  way  that  lacked  neither  courage  nor 
discrimination.  Factions  were  quieted  and 
the  course  of  affairs  ran  cool  again,  with  an 
air  in  which  men  could  think." 

Wilson  said  of  Harrison  (grandson  of 
President  William  Henry  Harrison)  that  he 
was  "a  man  •  •  •  gifted  above  most  of 
his  predecessors  with  the  power  to  think  and 
speak  clearly,  impressively,  and  to  the  point 
upon  every  public  issue.  There  was  a  plecs- 
Ing  independence  In  the  way  In  whl«i  Mr. 
Harrison  showed  his  good  conscience  and 
careful  diligence  In  affairs." 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Hayes  pledged 
himself  to  a  single  term  and  recommended  a 
constitutional  amendment  limiting  the  Pres- 
ident to  one  term  of  6  years. 

When  Grant  was  twice  boomed  for  a  third 
term,  objection  within  the  party  to  the  shat- 
tering of  American  tradition  against  more 
than  two  terms  for  any  President  was  effec- 
tive. In  1874  the  Republican  Convention  ol 
Ohio.  Grant's  own  State,  resolved  that  the  ob- 
servance of  George  Washington's  example  waa 
an  essential  rule  of  unwritten  Republican  law. 
In  1880  a  convention  of  independent  anti- 
third-term  Republicans  was  held  in  St.  Louis 
to  protest  against  a  Grant  renomlnatlon.    No 
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diBtAoa  c^w 
wbeiew  osaqsoclea:  a  ^adetal  pareel-poat 
aarvlce  was  cstabilsbed  to  break  tba  moa  jpoly 
of  the  exfTPSs  companies,  whoee  ratca  vrare 
excessive:  and.  almilarly,  the  Postal  Savlnf^ 
Bank  was  founded  In  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partaoent  to  which  tbe  Republican  Congress 
dortBg  jrthn9an*R  tenure  bad  given  the 
poetal-moiey-order  syvtem. 

Tbaodore  Rooaevelt  won  for  ISm  ooal  miners 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  when  he 
compelled  the  operatcars  to  arbitrate  a  strike. 
With  t2we  oouctry  eodnntad  wltb  a  dis- 
tressing vinter  in  1903-3.  T.  R.  commanded 
the  operators  and  strikers  to  send  representa- 
ttv«e  to  a  White  Hoose  conference.  When  an 
operator  objected  "to  being  oaUad  here  to 
meet  a  criminal,  even  by  the  rteeldent  of  the 
United  Statea."  the  RepubUean  Rooaevelt 
wielded  hta  "tilg  stick"— Inforaed  the  opera- 
tors that  if  they  would  not  arbitrate  be  would 
take  over  the  mines  by  foroe  and  operate 
them  in  ube  public  interest,  though  be  had 
no  constitutional  authority  for  such  pro- 
cedure. 

With  KferetMie  to  the  Inetiltlnf  operator. 
'nteodore  Rooaevelt  said  Uter:  "If  It  wasn't 
for  the  h  .gb  offlce  I  hold.  I  would  have  taken 
him  by  tlte  seat  of  tba  breeches  and  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  chucked  him  out  of  that 
window." 

To  Speaker  of  the  Bouse,  Joseph  O.  Car- 
non,  whtn  they  were  discussing  tbe  Presi- 
dent's Is'^k  of  legal  right  to  Inurfera,  T.  R. 
said:  "X  vrauld  have  selaed  tbe  mines  and  the 
roads  and  wouM  have  glren  the  fteaslng  peo- 
ple coal,  and  Congress  could  have  Impaachad 
and  be  damned." 

Be  salr  that  he  was  functioning  according 
to  the  jTicfeBon -Lincoln  theory  of  the  Presi- 
dency, "^hat  Is.  that  occasionally  great  na- 
tional CTlsee  arise  which  call  for  Immediate 
and  vlforotB  Sxecutlve  action,  and  thnt  In 
stKlh  eaaiia  tt  ts  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
act  Txpor  the  theory  that  he  Is  the  itevrard 
of  the  people." 
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War-AMB  Dtvkdt  SImmIJ  Bt  Uttfaeii  To 
Make  Rail  Travel  Safer 


tngly.  are  Jiwi  m  frequent  on  the  ground 

lines  as  In  tbe  air  llnaa. 

AecMenU  are  costly,  wasteful,  and  aU  too 
trequenUy  avoidable.  Often  they  take  Uvea. 
always  they  smash  up  valuable  equipcnent, 
and  invariably  these  foster  an  aversion  for 
travel  which  Is  mirrored  in  future  busmess. 
Owring  the  recent  war  the  armed  forces 
made  great  sUides  in  the  development  of 
radar  and  other  electronic-control  equipment 
to  m^n«"«'—  the  human  error  which,  m  most 
cases,  is  responsible  for  the  diAcultles.  And 
these  inventions  worked  miraculously. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  the  benefits  of 
these  war-born  devices  be  ntlllBed  for  peace- 
time pursultB.    This  week  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics   Admin istratl on,   alive   to   the    problem, 
asked  Congress  for  $1,000,000  to  effect  ©on- 
venrtons  on  30  terminal  airports.    And  their 
chances  of  getting  tt  look  pretty  favorable. 
Similar  favorable  attention  shou'.d  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  bill  which  has  Just  been  In- 
troduced to  the  Bightleth  Oongrees  by  Rep- 
resentative  McLvm   Paica.   which    seeks   to 
promote  the  safety  of  both  passengers  and 
railroad  employees  by  requiring  the  carriers 
to  Install  similar  electronic-control  devices. 
This   Is   a   matter   which   the   Interstate 
Commerce  CommtasKm    Itself   should   have 
attended  to  long  ago  without  the  neceeslty 
of  Intervention  by  Oongrees.    But  in  this 
regard  the  IOC  has  been  derelict  in  not  being 
abreaat  of  tba  tteee. 

As  late  sa  last  Augxist  tt  had  only  one 
employee  with  any  preWons  experience  In 
radio  communication  and  none  with  pre- 
vtotts  experlenee  In  radar.  And.  la  view  of 
Its  pa«t  record,  we  sertously  doubt  that  thU 
status  has  been  materially  improved. 

The  vitality  of  America's  railroads  ta  Im- 
portant to  the  continuing  health  of  the 
Nation.  The  raU  caniers  repreeaat  an  im- 
portant resoQToe  upon  which  all  of  us  are 
tremendously  dependent,  which  explains 
the  ofBclal  Interest  of  Congress  In  their 
continuing  welfare  and  Justifies  the  staps 
It  takes  to  foice  thwa  to  iDsep  up  to  date. 
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EXTBNSION  OP  RSMARKS 

or 

HON.  MaVIN  PRia 

or  nj.mou 

IB  TES  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

Monday.  Febrnart  17.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leare  to  extoid  my  remarks  In  the 
RsooKB,  I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
on  air  and  railroad  safety.  The  article, 
which  was  published  in  the  Belleville 
on.)  News-Democrat  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  supports  a  bill  which  I  recently 
inutxiuced  in  tbe  House  to  promote  the 
safety  of  railroad  employees  and  passen- 
fwps.  T^is  tefilslation  is  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poreign 
Commjrce.  and  I  recently  appeared  be- 
fore thAt  group  In  support  of  this  meas- 
ure.   The  editoriAl  follows: 

At  the  moment  public  attention  is  focused 
sharply  upxm  the  suffering  safety  record  of 
the  ah'  lines.  T^e  frequency  of  serious 
crashes  has  Jimiped  to  the  extent  that  the 
lly-llae  ctwtomers  arc  canceHng  their  reserva- 
tloos  m  favor  of  other  modea  of  tranqmrta- 
tlon. 

T^ie  laeord  e*  ttie  ratlraads.  howerer,  Is  not 
ImpecTible  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
and  these  carriers  have  been  having  their 
aafcfty  headaches,  too,  Majoc  accMcnta.  seem- 


LafUlaHTC  Proffraa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  L  MILLER 


W  TBI  HOD8B  OP  RBPRB8KNTATIVB8 
Mondaw.  February  17.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  country  is  seldom  hurt  by  laws 
that  Congress  does  not  pass.  This  Con- 
gress might  do  well  to  wipe  out  of  exist- 
ence some  laws  adopted  in  the  last  14 
years  and  that  now  are  no  tonger  needed. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  reintroducing  my  resolutions  to 
declare  the  end  of  the  Second  War  Powers 
Act  and  to  declare  the  war  ofllclany  over. 
If  we  do  these  two  things,  it  will  shortly 
terminate  several  himdred  Executive  or- 
ders and  laws,  and.  of  course,  put  out  of 
business  a  score  or  more  of  Government 
agencies  with  their  thousands  of  em- 
ployees. The  few  laws  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  can  be  passed  and  their 
administration  placed  In  old  established 
Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  this  step  the 
first  approach  to  the  weeding  out  and  the 
necessary  pruning  and  elimination  of  the 
duplication  and  confusion  which  now  ex- 
ists in  our  Government.  Unless  this  Is 
done,  we  can  expect  Government  agen- 
cies to  grow  In  number  as  they  have  been 
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doing  since  VJ-day.  I  hope  the  proper 
committee  will  give  these  two  resolutions 
an  early  hearing.  I  believe  they  are  a 
must  and  a  mandate  from  the  American 
people. 

The  next  step.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  make 
strict  economies  in  Government.  This 
can  be  done  by  refusing  appropriations 
to  unneeded  Government  agencies.  Ac- 
cording to  a  good  Democratic  Member 
of  Congress  in  another  body,  these  agen- 
cies and  commissions  number  more  than 
1.100  as  of  today.  They  consume  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  like  the  thirsty  camel 
at  his  far-between  water  holes.  When 
a  reduction  in  Government  expenditures 
has  been  achieved,  the  next  step  must  be 
to  reduce  and  balance  the  budget.  Then 
follows  debt  and  tax  reduction. 

The  people  also  expect  the  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  and  set  up  machinery 
to  bring  atwut  more  labor  and  industry 
peace.  This  is  a  legislative  must.  The 
two  committees  in  this  Congress  are  now 
holding  hearings  and  it  is  hoped  good, 
constructive  labor  legislation  will  be  be- 
fore this  body  in  a  short  time. 

When  this  is  done.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  that  the  Congress  could  well  afford 
then  to  go  home.  We  do  not  need  a  host 
of  new  laws  on  the  book.  We  need  to  do 
some  unscrambling  of  laws  that  have 
already  been  pa.ssed  to  clarify  the  func- 
tions of  government. 


Good  Sento 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOXTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  17,  1947 

Mr.  LARC.\DE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  submit  herewith  a  letter 
received  from  one  of  the  highly  esteemed 
citizens  of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

This  fine  lady  is  of  the  old  school  and 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  civic 
workers  in  Lake  Charles  for  many,  many 
years.  She  is  universally  esteemed  and 
highly  respected  for  her  fine  judgment, 
tolerance,  charity,  and  her  unselfish  work 
for  her  city  and  country. 

The  letter  follows: 

Lake  Charles,  La..  Fe^iMvy  11,  1947. 
Hon.  Henst  D.  Larcade, 

United  States  Representative  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Dear  Representattve  :  I  am  writing  to  er.- 
press  my  views  on  some  Important  measures 
that  are  up  in  Congress  this  session  and  I 
feel  that  it  Is  time  that  we,  the  people,  let 
our  lawmakers  know  how  we  feel  about  some 
of  the  things  that  have  been  imposed  upon 
us  under  the  guise  of  wartime  necessities. 

First.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  stop  so  much 
waste  in  operating  unnecessary  Government 
agencies  and  I  favor  a  more  economic  ad- 
ministration of  Government  affairs. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  across-the-board 
reduction  in  income-tax  rates,  but  I  do  favor 
some  form  of  relief  for  those  in  the  low- 
Income  bracket.  National  debt  should  be  re- 
duced if  possible,  sir.  and  I  am  opposed  to 
the  continuance  of  any  wartime  measures 
and  restrictions  beyond  their  present  expira- 


tion date.  We  feel  that  these  have  served 
their  purposes.  The  worst  is  over  and  I  can 
see  only  conflict  and  confusion  among  our 
citizens  by  continuing  them  longer.  I  con- 
sider It  a  waste  of  ovir  taxpayers'  money 
keeping  a  lot  of  Government  agents  scat- 
tered over  tiie  country  telling  us  how  to 
operate  our  business  now  that  the  emergency 
is  over. 

Let's  get  back  to  the  good  old  democratic 
way  of  running  the  affairs  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. Let's  keep  it  great  by  encouraging  free 
and  competitive  enterprise  in  every  way 
possible. 

Hoping  that  you  are  giving  all  matters  of 
importance  your  most  sincere  conslderatiou, 
I  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Mrs.)  Mart  E.  Jaroinz. 


Carroll,  of  Colorado 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  17, 1947 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  MonUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  unanimjjus  consent 
granted  me  by  the  House.  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  an  article  about  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Carroll,  of  Colo- 
rado, which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  February  15, 1947.  I  know 
from  personal  observation  that  John 
Carroll  will  be  a  real  asset  to  this  House 
and  will  be  able  to  contribute  greatly  of 
his  knowledge  in  behalf  of  his  State,  his 
country,  and  the  world.  We  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  are  extremely 
glad  that  we  have  such  a  vigorous  and 
promising  Member  and  we  know  he  will 
add  greatly  to  our  strength  in  this  body. 
Therc  /ju  Onlt  Thrxe  Othsrs  LixK  Him 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  Colorado's  Repre- 
sentative John  Albert  Carroll  was  a  young 
war  veteran  with  an  Itch  to  become  a  lawyer, 
but  without  the  financial  wherewithal  to 
soothe  It. 

So  he  Joined  the  Denver  police  force, 
pounded  a  beat  by  day  and  studied  law  at 
night.  For  6  years  he  toiled  at  his  police 
work  and  his  Blackstone,  but  he  finally  got 
his  law  degree. 

learned  early 

He  grew  up  in  a  family  he  describes  as  of 
moderate  circumstances,  had  to  quit  high 
school,  and  lie  about  his  age  in  order  to  get 
Into  World  War  I.  He  learned  early  the 
know-how  of  success  against  odds. 

Mr.  Carroll,  a  Democrat,  chose  1947  as  the 
year  in  which  to  make  his  congressional 
debut.  To  reach  Capitol  Hill  he  had  to  de- 
feat a  Republican  incumbent.  He  did.  All 
told,  only  4  Democrats  replaced  Republicans 
In  the  House  this  year.  whUe  64  BepubUcans 
ousted  Democrats. 

The  CarroU-Gillesple  (Dean  M.)  election 
campaign  was  a  struggle  between  opposites, 
between  a  relatively  young  lawyer  who  isn't 
afraid  of  the  label  New  Dealer  and  an  elderly 
businessman  and  veteran  conservative  Con- 
gressman. 

"THAT  GOT  HIM" 

Perhaps  an  explanation  of  Representative 
Carroll's  success  can  be  gleaned  from  ac- 
counts of  a  debate  he  and  Representative  Gil- 
lespie participated  in.  Representative  GU- 
lesple,  Mr.  Carroll  recalls,  denounced  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  housing  bill  as  soclal- 
tatlc.   He  chortles:  "I  asked  him  If  that  meant 


he  considered  his  own  leader.  Senator  Tait. 
a  Socialist.    That  got  him." 

The  new  Congressman  brings  to  Capitol 
Hill  a  veteran's  viewpoint — besides  service 
in  the  Philippines  during  World  War  I  he 
served  2  years  with  AMO  in  Africa,  Corsica, 
Italy  and  Prance  in  World  War  n. 

His  interests  reflect  that  viewpoint.  One 
of  the  things  be  is  primarily  Interested  in 
seeing  Congress  work  out,  he  says.  Is  a  "real 
housing  program."  He  sajrs  "housing  meana 
a  lot  for  prosperity." 

The  Carrolls  (the  new  Congressman  is 
married  to  a  Denver  girl  and  they  have  a 
15-year-old  daughter  who  goes  to  the  George- 
town Vlsiutlon  School)  like  Washington. 
However,  Representative  Carroll  admits  he's 
a  bit  disappointed  by  some  aspects  of  life 
here. 

"I  don't  quite  meet  the  hospitality  you 
get  in  the  West,"  he  complains.  'Tartlc- 
ularly.  that  goes  for  the  tradespeople.  X 
guess  they're  tired  out  after  the  war." 

Also,  he  says,  he  was  amazed  to  find  slum 
areas  sticking  out  like  sore  spots  in  other- 
wise we!l-groomed  sections  of  the  Capital. 

The  Carrolls  have  been  fcHtunate  to  find 
an  apartment — in  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel. 

But  the  Representative  Isn't  completely 
happy  about  that,  either.  "The  rent's  sort 
of  stiff  for  a  boy  from  the  sticks."  he  sighs. 


School  Lnacbei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  XLUNon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1947 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion urging  that  funds  be  made  available 
to  permit  continuance  of  low-cost- 
luncheon  program  in  the  schools  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Chicago  on  February  10. 1947: 

"Resolution    urging    that    funds    be    made 

available  to  permit  continuance  of  low- 
cost-luncheon  program  In  schools  of  tha 

city  of  Chicago 

"Whereas  the  Federal  contributions 
which,  with  State  and  local  funds,  have 
msde  possible  low-cost  luncheons  In  tha 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  are 
rep>orted  to  be  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
will  be  forced  to  increase  the  price  of  lunch- 
eons in  the  public  schools  by  approximately 
331/3  percent  after  March  10.  1947:  and 

"Whereas  low-cost  balanced  luncheons  are 
Imperative  for  the  children  in  the  schools  to 
maintain  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
children,  to  aid  them  in  growing  up  to  be 
strong  and  healthy  citizens,  and  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  high  educational  stand- 
ards in  their  school  work;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  unthinkable  that  any  mis- 
guided efforts  at  economy  In  government 
should  be  permitted  to  affect  the  health  and 
development  of  these  children  or  the  success 
of  the  low-cost-luncheon  program,  which  has 
so  vitally  influenced  their  physical  and 
mental  well-being:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved,  That  the  city  councU  does  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make 
available  at  once  fiinds  stifllcient  to  permit 
the  continuance  of  the  low-oost-ltmcheon 
program  in  tbe  schools  of  Chicago:  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  by  the  city  clerk  to  the  RepresenU- 
tives  in  Congress  from  the  districts  embraoad 
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vtthln  the  eitr  a  OhtoNfo  with  a  r«4uMt  ttat 
thtj  lend  tv«i7  aM  Bad  MstaUnM  •taUabto 
to  UMui  to  Mcun  fftvorabto  mu4d  by  tb« 
on  this  raquMt.** 


cUrk 


•tati  or  iLUifoa, 

Countf  of  Cook.  M.* 

I.  Ludwtf  D   Bchr«tb«r.  city 
dtj  of  Chlcaffo.  do  btrtby  ccrttf] 
•bo?«  »nd  forffotnf  la  a  tnia 
copy  of  tha  certain  raaolutton 
tha  Ctty  Council  of  th«  City  of 
a  raffular  maatlng  bald  Monday 
day  of  rebniary  A.  D.  t»47. 

Witnaaa  my  hand  and  the 
of  th«  Mid  city  of  Chicago,  Itth 
niary  A.  D.  1M7. 

LlTBWM  D, 
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and 


h  Dtf 


of  tha 

that  tha 

corract 

ataoptcd  by 

^Icago  at 

tha   10th 


BXTEN8ION  OP 

or 


HON.  JOHN  BEU  WILLIAMS 


or  MiaaiaaTPFi 
»  THB  HOCTSIOr 


RXPEUSSN*  ?ATTW 


Monday.  February  17,  1  ^47 


Speaker 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Mr 
leave   to    extend    my   remarkb 
RxcoRO,  I  include  the  followlnf 
from  the  Summit  Sun,  Mrs. 
editor  and  publisher.  Summit, 
of  February  13.  1M7: 

Of  MncNas  or  aaaaxaairr 


K  ary 
lUss 


ami 


BUM 


St4  t«a 
asba;Dcd 


odd  I 


Under  the  above  caption, 
Band,  of  Ouirport,  wrltea: 

•Hot  aince  the  War  Between  the 
■iocawtructlon  baa  the  fair  name 
atppi    been    to    beemlrehed    and 
Libeling  Mlsalaalppl  has  become 
paatlma  of  radio  broadcasters  and 
^■Nntatora,  from  Waabington  to 
I  of  paople  IClaalaalppl  is  a 
I  «Bly  by  Mgota  and  yokels 
tha   Bilbo   fiasco   we   are 
-tongued    scandalmongers 
the  greed  of  the  perverted  and 
Unfortunately,  we  are  on  the 

"Neither  in  the  light  of  history 
living  praaant  la  MUstaalppi  a 
tha  ilrtHfeood  of  Stataa.  to  be 
Insulted    by    publicity    plmpa 
nincompoopa. 

"We  may  hold  no  brief  for 
can  speak  for  Mlaatsalppl.     As 
la  not  rich,  but  we  are  not 
poverty.     PrUnarily    rural,   her 
fought  against  oTerwbclmlng 
the  Nation's  economy.     Starting 
acratcb,  no  State  la  making  more 
raaa  in  Industrial  development. 

nvith  the  higbeat  birth  rate  In 
Mlsalaalppl  leads  In  the  producttb 
and  women,  many  of  whom  have 
to  aU  the  SUtea  to  help  buUd 
of  the  whole  coimtry. 

"Mlaataalppl    la   no   benighted 
proud  Republic.    Ours  Is  a 
aaent.    Otharwlae.  how  could  we 
auper-crlUcs    say.    s    State 
Illiterate   pecker  woods,    and   thei  i 
other  Statea  In  the  prodtKtlon  of 

"Never  In  the  history  of 
ber   people   tried    to   dictate 
affafrs  of  other  Statea.     Tet  for 
a  hundred  yeara  near  we  have 
leaaiy  peaterad  by  anooplea 
we  ought  to  do  In  Mlaalaa^pL 
like  aome  at  the  things  they 
the  Candida  tea  they  elect:  but 
buaateas.  and  why  in  hell  don't 
ua  alone?    The  moat  intareatlng 
Amarlea  la  that  all  Americans 
We  MlaalaaHnilaua  may  be  a  Uttle 
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nt  Mtoateilpplana  aniay  paytnf  a  poll  tai. 
la  It  not  tbttr  own  btiaUMM  aa  onich  aa  It  la 
tba  right  of  Iftnnaootam  to  panallaa  tha  aala 
of  olaomargiinna,  or  Navadiana  to  provide  ra- 
Uafa  from  niatrtmony  with  aaay  livoroe  lawa, 
or  ettmana  of  other  Stataa  under  oommtmlty 
property  la^rs  to  cheat  the  Fsderal  Oovem- 
mant  out  c<f  income  taxoa  by  panniiting  a 
husband  to  split  hla  earnings  with  his  apouaet 
Maaaachtiaatta  haa  a  law  forbidding  a  num  to 
klaa  hla  wlfo  on  the  Sabbath. 

"la  there  any  more  reaaon  why  we  should 
compel  each  State  to  conform  to  the  same 
federallaed  pattern  than  to  enforce  our  eltl- 
■ana  Into  uniformity  by  requiring  them  to 
ataiaotype  their  thoughts  and  acts  or  to  eat 
aplnach?  Hhall  we  subatitute  for  tha  regi- 
mentation of  the  individual  under  alphabeti- 
cal agandeii  the  regimentation  of  the  Statea 
under  the  (KDP? 

"Is  It  no:  as  siny  to  erttngutsh  the  pecu- 
liar characierlsttcs  and  customs  of  the  SUte 
aa  it  is  to  destroy  the  peraonallty  of  the  indi- 
vidual? Under  our  singular  form  of  govern- 
ment, la  n<ic  the  aoverelgnty  of  the  State  as 
essential  tC'  the  preaervatlon  of  the  Republic 
aa  the  fre«<lom  of  the  individual  citlaen? 

"Haven't  we  had  enough  of  theee  butt- 
headed  buttinskles  who  would  change  us? 
Shall  we  not  declare  open  season  against  all 
meddlers  kito  the  Internal  affairs  of  Missis- 
sippi? Plgiiting  Is  a  tradition  with  us.  proven 
on  cotmtl<>s8  battlefields  and  at  as  many 
forums. 

"Mlaalaslppl  la  the  mother  of  aoldlers  and 
sutecmen.  But  we  are  a  State  of  pikers  If 
we  reftiae  rauch  longer  to  meet  what  has  be- 
came a  challenge  to  our  pride  and  patriotism. 
"Mississippi  needs  a  ata teaman  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  a  fearleas  advocate, 
fully  qualified  and  equipped  to  meet  all 
comers  in  a  match  of  wiu  and  words.  But 
more  than  that,  we  need  a  quickened  con- 
aclenee  antong  our  people,  expressing  itself 
In  bold  print  and  courageous  speech.  Mis- 
sissippi ctJinot  take  the  slander  of  loose 
tongues  niuch  longer  and  retain  her  self- 
respect.  Don't  you  think  we  have  been 
kicked  arcund  enough?" 

To  which  every  Mississlppiaa  worthy  of 
the  name  will  add  a  hearty  "Amen!"  but 
editor  Ned  Lee  goea  ftirther.  "Wit  and 
words,"  thinks  editor  Lee,  "are  not  enough." 
A  real  flgJit  to  the  finish  Is  what  we  must 
hare.  And  be  proposed  to  begin  that  fight 
by  cutting  from  hla  paper  such  mud-sUng- 
ers  at  Mlsalaelppl  aa  Walter  Wlnchell,  whoae 
column  he  haa  carried  for  many  years.  And 
he  added,  "In  connection,  we  beard  a  local 
lady  say  -Jiat  never  In  all  the  rest  of  her 
days  will  i;he  use  again  a  certain  hand  lotion 
long  aaaoclated  with  the  name  of  this  South- 
hating  and  South-insulting,  reckless,  un- 
thinking, and  Ignorant  columnist-radio 
comments  tor." 

The  lady  is  doubtiesa  right.  As  long  aa  we 
take  the  comments  of  men  like  WlneheU 
and  continue  to  buy  the  products  they  spon- 
sor, those  sponscHi  wUl  continue  to  let  them 
go  on  spreading  polaoo.  But  if  sales  slumped, 
the  sponsor  would  soon  cause  Mr.  WlncheU 
and   lis  Ilk  to  pull  in  their  fangs. 

We're  not  poaaeaaed  of  a  vindictive  spirit 
but  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Editor  Lee 
that  the  fight  must  be  carried  on  In  every 
Mississippi  home.  If  we  analyzed  the  South 
hatera  and  refused  the  producta  they  booet, 
we  might  bear  a  different  story  from  them. 
Moreover,  It's  high  time  some  of  us  went 
Into  other  Statea  and  told  of  some  of  the 
bORitOe  things  we  could  dnd  there.  For  In- 
stance. New  York  slums  could  be  described 
In  the  mli'.uteet  detail,  azul  we  could  keep 
harping  on  It  tmtll  every  State  In  the  Union 
was  conacisua  of  the  filth  and  Inaanltary 
condition  af  the  average  New  York  slum  dis- 
trict. Sven'  State  In  the  Union  has  its  weak 
pcrinta.  We  are  not  alcme.  The  trouble  with 
ua  la  that  we're  too  busy  trying  to  clean 
up  our  own  yard  to  tend  to  thoee  of  our  ala- 
ter  Statea — imt  they're  never  too  busy  to  pop 
over  and  tell  tia  how  to  managa  ouia. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or  auMoia 

IN  TfOt  HOUU  OP  RBPRSSINTATIVK8 

Monday.  February  17,  1947 

Mr,  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congrissiomal 
RxcoRh  a  summary  of  the  National 
School  Health  Services  bill,  which  I  have 
propoaed  In  legislation  introduced  in  the 
House  today. 

The  summary  follows: 

The  Federal  Security  Admlnlatratmr. 
through  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau. 
as  authorized  by  title  V  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act.  now  makes  grants  to  the  Statea  for 
the  purpoae  of  extending  and  Improving  (1) 
maternal  and  chUd-health  aervlcea,  (3)  aerv- 
Icea  for  crippled  chUdren.  and  (8)  chUd- 
welfare  services.  This  propoaed  bUl  would 
eatabllsh  a  new  grant-in-aid  program  for 
(4)  school  health  servicea.  School  health 
aerrlces  consist.  In  the  main,  of  periodic 
achool  health  examinations  to  discover  physi- 
cal and  mental  defects,  and  preventive  and 
corrective  services  rendered  by  physicians, 
dentists,  ntirses,  and  mental  hygiene  special- 
ists, 

Pt7«POSI 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  best  ex- 
pressed by  its  section  2  which  consists  of  a 
proposed  declaration  of  policy  by  the  Con- 
gress: 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  In  order 
that  no  American  child  shall  come  to  adult 
life  with  physical  or  mental  defects  or  con- 
ditions which  can  t*  prevented  or  corrected 
at  an  early  age.  It  ahall  be  the  national  policy 
to  provide  aaaiatance  to  the  several  States  to 
enable  them  to  establish  and  develop  school 
health  services  for  the  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  physical  and  mental  defects 
and  conditions  of  school  chUdren,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  correction  of  defects  and 
conditions  likely  to  interfere  with  the  normal 
growth  and  development  and  educational 
progreas  of  children.  Such  school  health 
aervlcea  shall  utilise  and  develop,  insofar  aa 
feasible,  the  qualified  public  health,  medical, 
dental  and  hoapltal  facllltlea  already  eatab- 
llshed  In  each  commimity." 

In  reapect  to  treatment  of  physical  and 
mental  defects  found,  the  bUl  specifies  that 
this  shall  be  provided  especially  in  rural  areaa 
and  areas  suffering  from  severe  economic  dla- 
treaa.  The  bill  further  specifies  that  funds 
may  also  t>e  used  for  the  training  and  super- 
vision of  school  personnel  in  utilizing  the 
findings  of  health  examinations,  but  excludes 
health  instruction  other  than  that  given  as 
part  of  examination,  dlagnoals  or  corrective 
procedures. 

STATXs  wnx  DXTxaiciint  paocaaM 
This  bill  would  apply  to  the  problem  of 
establishing  and  strengthening  school  health 
services,  the  same  general  pattern  of  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  that  has  worked  so 
successfully  in  improving  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  services  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, and  public  child  welfare  servicea.  Un- 
der this  blU  the  SUtes  rather  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  determine  how  they 
want  to  and  can  provide  schoc^  health  serv- 
ices. On  the  State  level  the  program  would 
be  administered  as  provided  by  State  law 
either  by  the  Stote  health  agency  or  the 
State  education  agency,  or  Jointly  by  theae 
two  State  agencies,  with  the  advice  of  a  State 
advisory  conunittee  consisting  of  repreaenta- 
tivea  of  public  and  private  agendea  coO'- 
cemed  with  health,  education,  and  child  wel- 
fare, and  the  public  at  large.     Each  Stato 
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would  datarmlna  how  tha  health  and  edu* 
oatlon  authorities  will  cooperate  In  making 
available  all  health  servicea  to  school  chil- 
dren provided  for  in  the  bill.  Each  State 
would  draw  up  ita  own  plan,  according  to 
Ita  own  needs. 

yntairctMO 

For  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 
1047.  Sia, 000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. For  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
July  1.  IMS,  S18.000,000  would  be  appro- 
priated, and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
•uch  sums  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

1.  Half  of  the  sum  made  available  for  allot- 
ment to  the  States  each  year  would  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  as  follows:  S20,- 
000  to  each  State  and  the  balance  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  children  between 
the  agaa  of  5  and  17,  inclusive.  This  amount 
would  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar. 

a.  Half  of  the  sum  made  available  for 
allotment  to  the  States  each  year  would  be 
apportioned  according  to  the  financial  need 
of  each  State  for  assistance  in  carrying  out 
Its  State  plan  after  consideration  of  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  17.  Inclusive.  These  funds  would  not 
be  matohed. 

3.  Of  the  sum  appropriated  each  year, 
12,900,000  or  10  percent  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated, whichever  is  greater,  would  be  avail- 
able to  enable  the  Children's  Bureau  to  ad- 
minister and  to  provide  demonstrations,  to 
pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  personnel  de- 
tailed at  the  requeat  of  State  agencies  to 
assist  them  In  carrying  out  this  program,  and 
for  the  training  of  personnel  for  State  and 
local  school  health  services,  through  grants 
to  accredited  schools  of  public  health  or  other 
professional  Institutions. 

APPBOVAL  or  8TATS  PLAJfa 

The  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  la 
required  to  approve  any  State  plan  for  ex- 
penditure of  these  ftmds  which  meets  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  Financial  partici- 
pation b<  the  State.  (2)  Administration 
or  supervision  of  the  plan  by  either  the 
BUU  health  agency  or  the  State  educa- 
tion agency,  or  jointly  by  these  two  State 
agencies.  (3)  The  plan  must  be  con- 
curred In  by  both  the  State  health  and 
the  State  education  agencies.  (4)  Such 
methods  of  administration  as  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  (^>eration  of  the 
plan.  Including  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  and  aelectlon  on  a  merit  baala. 
(6)  Provision  for  neceeaary  reports  and  pro- 
vision for  carrying  out  the  stated  purptoses 
of  the  act.  (0)  Provision  for  cooperation 
with  medical,  dental,  health,  nursing,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  groups  and  organizations 
In  the  State,  and  where  necessary  for  work- 
ing agreements  with  State  or  local  public 
agencies  having  authority  under  State  law 
for  the  care  of  crippled  or  otherwise  physi- 
cally handicapped  children,  or  for  other 
necessary  health  services.  (7)  Provision  for 
the  designation  of  a  State  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  include  representatives  of  nongovern- 
ment organizations  or  groups,  and  of  State 
agencies,  concerned  with  health,  education, 
and  chUd  welfare,  and  the  public  at  large, 
to  consult  with  the  State  agency  In  carry- 
ing out  the  State  plan.  (8)  Provide  that 
the  health  services  described  In  the  State 
plan  shall  be  available  to  children  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  nationality, 
on  a  basis  that  Is  equitable  In  view  of  need 
for  services. 

The  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  acting 
with  the  advice  of  a  School  Health  Services 
Board  composed  of  himself  as  chairman,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  shall 
approve  any  plan  which  fulfills  the  condi- 
tion specified  above,  except  that  If  a  State 
plan,  or  any  portion  thereof,  la  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  State  education  agency  It 
ahall  not  be  approved  by  tha  Chief  of  tba 


Oblldrtn's  Bureau  unless  the  plan,  or  sueh 
portion  of  It,  shall  have  been  approved  by 
the  Oommlsaloner  of  Iducatlon. 

A  National  Advisory  Committee  for  School 
Health  Services,  consisting  of  12  membera, 
ahall  be  appointed  by  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  on  recommendation  of  tha 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Oom- 
mlsaloner of  Education,  and  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
members  must  be  persons  repreaentatlve  of 
the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  child  wel- 
fare, and  the  public  at  large,  one-half  of 
whom  shall  be  selected  from  panels  of  at  least 
five  names  by  representative  national  organ- 
isations, and  at  least  three  membera  ahall 
be  doctors  of  medicine  and  at  least  one  a 
doctor  of  dental  surgery. 

rEDKXAL  AOMINIST«ATIOIf 

With  the  advice  of  the  School  Health 
Services  Board  and  the  National  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator shall  administrate  this  act  through 
the  Children's  Bureau,  except  that  he  shall 
utlllae  the  services  of  the  Office  of  Education 
In  matters  Involving  State  education  agen- 
cies and  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  train- 
ing and  supervision  of  school  personnel.  The 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  must  consult 
State  health  and  education  authorities  be- 
fore Issuing  regulations  with  respect  to 
grants  to  States  and  In  matters  of  general 
policy  with  the  advice  of  the  National  Advis- 
ory Committee,  and  insofar  as  poasible  to  ob- 
tain their  agreement.  The  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  Is  authorized  to  provide 
demonstrations  and  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel for  State  and  local  school  health 
services,  and  to  detail  technical  staff  upon 
the  request  of  the  State  agency  for  consulta- 
tion, advice,  and  aaaiatance  to  the  State  and 
Ita  local  communltlea  In  planning,  organli- 
Ing,  and  Improving  school  health  services  for 
the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
physical  and  mental  defects  and  conditions 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  normal  growth 
and  development  and  educational  progreas 
of  school  children. 


Orderly  Debt  Redaction 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1947 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkoohs,  I 
include  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  Fifty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  Iowa : 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13 

Whereas  the  national  debt  remains  at  one 
of  the  highest  amoimts  In  bur  history;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  imiversal  desire  of  all 
citizens  that  we  adopt  a  national  fiscal  policy 
Which  will  provide  for  an  orderly  liquidation 
of  the  national  debt,  eliminate  deficit  spend- 
ing, and  place  the  National  Government  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis;  and 

Whereas  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa,  the 
Honorable  George  A.  WasoN,  haa  Introduced 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  which  said  resolu- 
tion will  result  In  the  aforesaid  objective: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  concur' 
ring) .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
la  respectfully  requested  to  give  early  and 
favorable  consideration  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  6;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
tranamltted  to  the  President  of  the  United 


■Utsa,  to  the  Iowa  Members  o(  the  United 
Statea  Senate,  to  the  Iowa  llembara  of  tha 
Houae  of  SepreeenUtlvee  in  Congreea.  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea,  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate. 

Albbn  L.  Deim. 

JAT  C.  COLBtnN. 

HxaxAM  M.  Ktfvmom, 
We.  Kenneth  A.  Bvana,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa,  and  W.  J.  Scarborough,  aecre- 
tary  of  the  senate,  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  Flfty-eecond 
Oenei*al  Asaembly  of  lown. 

KKNNvnt  A.  BvAifs, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Iowa. 

•  W.  J.  SCAKBOaOUOR, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Extension  of  Anthority  of  United  States 
Haritiaie  G»miiussiMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALnroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1947 

Ml-.  BRADLEY  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RtcoRD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  the  city  council  of 
the  city  of  Long  Beach  requesting  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  im- 
mediately enact  legislation  extending  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  to  continue  the  operation  of 
coastwise  and  intercoastal  water  freight 
services  beyond  MM'ch  1, 1947: 

Wliereas  the  city  of  Long  Beach  has  ex- 
pended millions  of  dollars  In  developing  and 
expanding  the  harbor  and  port  facilities  that 
serve  this  community;  and 

Whereas  the  industrial  facilities  of  this 
community,  now  reconverting  from  a  war  to 
a  peacetime  operation  require  every  advan- 
tage In  service  needed  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  raw  materials  and  flnlahed  producta: 
and 

Wliereaa  this  community  Is  suffering  from 
a  severe  housing  shortage  which  can  only  be 
remedied  by  a  steady  flow  of  building  ma- 
terials; and 

Whereas  thousands  of  local  citizens  are 
now  employed  by  and  receiving  wages  from 
the  waterbome  shipping  Industry  and  other 
Industries  dependent  on  It;  and 

Whereas  the  activity  and  prosperity  of 
Long  Beach's  harbor  faculties  must  In  great 
measure  depend  on  a  continuing  and  expand- 
ing coastal  and  Intercoastal  steamship  serv- 
ice; and 

Whereas  the  Industrial  facilities  in  this 
community  must  look  to  coastal  and  Inter- 
coastal water  services  for  many  of  their  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials  and  as  an  expeditious 
and  economic  means  of  transporting  finished 
products  and  goods  to  other  markets;  and 

Whereas  lumber  and  other  vitally  needed 
building  materials  are  now  being  transported 
to  this  area  by  coastal  and  Intercoastal  water 
traffic;  and 

Whereas  any  reduction  or  cessation  of 
coastal  and  intercoastal  water  freight  servicea 
will  eliminate  work  opportunities  for  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  as  weU  as  seriously  dis- 
rupt local  manufacturing  faculties  and  serve 
as  a  decided  set-back  In  our  activities  to 
solve  our  housing  problems;  and 
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n  la  apiMrcBt  that 
■UtM  MarittBM  Ooaimtmioo  did. 
S,  1M7.  iwQt  tiMtnietkicM  vtaldtj 
tlM  «d  flC  MOMtWt— .  inti 
tarrltortel  gtMm  MfrteM  ••  of 
1M7:  aad 

Whir—  tbcM  lactnMtleiw  by 
Stat«s  MantlBM  OaamiMlcm  wm 
cause  the  Confraaa  of  the  Untte<l 
thus  far  fallad  to  act  In  extendin ; 
time  CommlaBton's  authority 
1:  and 

Whereaa  th«  Preaident  of  the 
did.  on  January  ai.  1M7,  state  to 
d  the  United  8tat«a  the  national 
•nd  interest  wlU  be  serloualy  pre 
laaa  shipping  operations  continue 
the  CommlMlon  Is  given  addltio^ial 
dispose  ot  the  merchant  ships 
jurladlctloo;  and 

Whereaa  fallura  of  Congreas  to 
authority  ot  tha  Maritime 
yond  the  date  of  March  1  will  InfMct 
social  and  economic  hardahlp 
munlty  and  on  the  Nation: 

Kow,  therefore,  the  city  councl 
ct  Long  Beach  raaolras  as  followi 
Sacnoif  1.  The  city  council  oJ 
Long  Beach   hereby  urges  the 
the  United  SUtas  to  immediate!] 
legislation  aa  shall  be 
the  authority  of  the  United  8ta 
Commlaaton  to  contlaua  eoastw: 
coastal   water  (rdght 
beyond  March  1.  1M7.  In  ordeil 
shall  be  no  Intaimptlon  In  the 
of  such  serrlees. 

8k.  a.  That  the  dty  attorney 
of  Long  Beach  Is  authozlaed 
to  transmit  coptes  of  this 
CaUfomta  Ooogreastonal 
to   the  Oaltf  omla  MaiBbara  at 
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S.  The  dty  clerk  shall 
ct  tbia  leedutlon  by  the 
at  the  dty  of  Long  Beach, 
aame  to  be  posted  In  three  eonaplfuous 
tn  the  dty  of  long  Beech,  and  It 
upon  take  effect. 
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4r.  Speftk- 
remarks,  I 


Mr.  B0Q08  of  Delawkre. 
cr,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
tndude  an  address  which  I  n  ade  befcure 
the  annual  meeUng  and  bant  uet  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ol  ll<  irark.  Del.. 
OB  the  evcnlnf  of  February  IS,  1M7. 
Tbe  addresi  Is  as  foUofvs: 

Mr.  Tn—tmaater.  dlsttngnM  led  goests. 
and  mcmbera  of  the  Newark  nuunber  of 
Commerce,  it  is  a  real  pleasvtre  to  be  with 
you  this  evening  and  to  renea  Biany  Una 
fHendahlpa  and  to  make  new  ao  pialBtanoes. 
X  am  very  grateful  to  you  to)  your  kind 
Invitation  to  partldpate  In  }  sor  annual 
meeting  and  dlsenia  with  you  i  o«ne  of  our 
|>roblana. 

It  would  be  dlaraepectfol  to  iroeeed  fur- 
thcr,  however,  wttboat  rccognlkl  ig  that  yea- 
terday  was  tbe  anniversary  of  1  be  birth  of 
one  of  oar  Ration**  most  belovet  and  greet- 
eet  leaders.  I  refer  with  all  htn  illty  to  the 
Immortal  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Llneotn  bdanfi  to  tbe  ag«a  ant  I  to  all  men 
of  every  age.  He  reflected  in  Jl  his  acts 
and  words  our  American  Inter]  retatkm  at 
and  anderst)  ndlng.    Be 


had  an  tmconpromlalng  devortlon  to  the 
fandamental  prlnclplea  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice. Had  he  lived  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  I  ton  confident,  "with  malice  to- 
ward nooe"  that  be  would  have  resisted  tbe 
preasure  grcupe  of  that  day  and  continued 
In  his  xincocapromlslng  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  libtTty  and  Justice  In  restoring  real 
peace  and  prosperity  to  a  war-dlvlded 
country. 

As  we  meet  here  tonight  during  the  period 
of  reconstrtietlon,  after  another  great  war, 
we  know  tliat  we  are  all  striving  for  the 
aolutlon  of  many  dUBcult  problems,  and 
from  Llnecdn's  great  example  we  find  guid- 
ance and  Inspiration.  Lincoln,  even  when 
he  became  President  of  the  United  States, 
had  the  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  the  aver- 
age citizen's  welfare.  In  so  doing,  he  was 
able  to  recognize  the  Importance  of  great 
principles  and  their  application  to  everyday 
life  In  the  development  of  our  country.  It 
Is  my  hope  and  tellef  that  we  today  will 
further  the  best  Interests  of  all  our  pec^le 
If  we  are  able  to  recognize,  throtigh  the  great 
maae  of  confusion,  the  Important  and  fun- 
damental principles  upon  which  this  coun- 
try has  ao  swiftly  developed  and  which  are 
so  neceasary  to  oiir  fiirther  progress. 

All  of  tis,  regardless  of  our  business,  rank, 
or  station  In  life,  want  peace  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  will  work  for  peace  In  every 
phase  of  our  life,  but  we  cannot  compromlae 
thoae  fimdamentaJ  prlndples  of  liberty  and 
Justice  which  so  become  the  dignity  of  each 
human  Individual. 

In  matters  of  an  International  nature,  we 
must  have  the  strmgth  and  courage  to  main- 
tain ourselvea  as  a  free  America,  the  hope  cX 
llbcrty-lovlng  people  everywhere. 

In  domestic  affairs  we  have  a  more  dlf- 
fleult  problem,  because  we  are  aet  upon  by 
subtle  subversive  elements  within  our  so- 
dety.  who.  by  their  InAltratlon  Into  many 
weU-meanlng  organisations  from  all  quar- 
ters of  our  national  life,  endeavor  in  the 
most  unsuspected  manner  to  destroy  from 
within  the  very  basis  upon  which  our  great 
Nation  has  been  built.  In  addition  to  these 
subversive  elements,  we  have  organizations 
of  tremendous  pressure  whose  private  In- 
terest soaaetlmcs  seems  paramount  to  that 
of  our  national  welfare.  Therefore,  at  home 
during  this  coming  year  It  la  more  Important 
than  ever  that  we  reexamine  the  whole  idea 
of  our  free  American  system  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  It  has  been 
built.  With  those  fundamental  principles. 
plus  the  experience  cf  the  years,  clearly  In 
mind,  we  must  meaaure  our  many  and  dif- 
ficult problems  In  our  search  for  solutions 
which  will  mean  the  greater  good  for  each 
Individual  citizen.  There,  as  I  see  It.  la  the 
approach  In  these  decisive  times. 

Some  of  us  are  called  small  businessmen, 
aome  of  us  are  called  big  businessmen;  oth- 
ers of  us  are  sometimes  called  agrlcultiirlsts, 
while  others  of  us  are  Industrialists;  some  ot 
us  are  sometimes  called  laborers,  others  are 
sometimes  called  other  things.  Neverthe- 
less, we  all  are  fxindamentally  American  citl- 
aens  and  as  such  we  each  know  that  the  sum 
total  of  our  national  prosperity  and  well- 
being  Is  no  greater  than  tbe  sum  of  our  In- 
dividual well-being. 

Tberefore.  the  difficulty  In  ttiese  times  Is 
reaching  solutions  which  are  proper  and 
sound  for  us  as  cltlaens,  regaxdless  of  the 
group  with  which  we  may  sometimes  be  clas- 
alfled.  Or.  to  put  It  differently,  tbe  solu- 
tloo  to  our  problems  which  is  satisfactory 
to  US  as  a  dtlsen  ahould  also  be  proper  from 
our  point  of  view  aa  an  agriculturist  today, 
an  Industrialist  tomorrow,  a  laboring  man 
the  next  day,  and  ao  forth.  As  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  from  my  association  with 
many  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  Hoiiss 
Cbamber,  I  am  finding  widespread  evidence 
of  an  earnest  desire  to  meet  our  problems 
sloDg  ths  lines  I  have  Just  suggested. 


I  know  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  Is 
comprised  primarily  of  businessmen  who  are 
vitally  Interested  in  making  their  partlmlar 
enterprises  function  succeesftilly.  This  Is 
only  right  and  proper. 

I  was  a  small  businessman  here  In  Newark 
where  I  owned  and  operated  a  restaurant 
while  I  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Delaware.  It  baa  been  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  know  and  aaaodate  with  many 
of  your  members.  You  have  always  had  a 
broad  outlook  recognizing  the  necessity  for 
business  and  every  other  phaae  of  our  life 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  prosper  and  grow. 
The  Ideals  for  which  you  strive  here  In 
Newark  are  the  same  as  those  sought  by 
American  citizens  throughout  our  land. 
They  are  the  opportiinltles  for  the  private 
Individual  and  for  bualness  to  forge  ahead 
In    our    traditional    American    way. 

In  government,  there  are  obstacles  In  our 
way.  First,  there  1*  the  huge  and  over- 
burdening cost  of  operating  our  Federal 
Oovernment.  Second,  there  Is  the  tremen- 
dous national  debt.  Third,  there  are  ths 
abuaea  of  our  American  way  which  have  de- 
veloped In  recent  years  In  govemnoent  and 
In  our  Indtutrlal  life.  Fovirth.  we  have  the 
tremendous  burden  of  high  taxes. 

I  mention  these  mattera  now.  because 
there  seems  to  be  almost  an  unanimous  opin- 
ion throughout  the  country  that  we  can- 
not expect  to  move  forward  until  aome  sat- 
isfactory solution  to  these  problems  Is 
worked  out.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  approaching  these  sub- 
JecU  with  a  careful,  thoughtful,  attentive 
attitude.  While  final  determinations  on 
these  problems  have  not  yet  been  made, 
the  plans  and  policies  being  formulated  are 
such  as  to  enable  me  to  say  that  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  may  ezp>ect  sound,  fair,  and 
forward-looking  action  on  these  Important 
matters.  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  every 
reason  for  you  to  hive  confidence  In  your 
business  and  the  oppcntunlty  for  Its  future 
proeperlty  and  development. 

I  have  Just  mentioned  that  the  Congress 
la  approaching  the  vital  Issues  with  which 
It  Is  now  faced  In  a  careful  and  thoughtful 
manner.  Many  people.  I  think,  have  con- 
sidered this  attitude  as  a  form  of  procras- 
tination and  unwillingness  to  come  face  to 
face  with  the  real  problems  at  hand.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  all  the  facts  are  known 
you  will  concur  In  my  opinion  that  such  a 
cautious  approach  to  such  questions  as  re- 
duction of  taxes,  national  debt,  and  the  oth- 
er many  problems  is  much  more  to  be  de- 
sired  than  a  precipitous  one  which  might 
produce  corrective  measures  in  some  areas 
while  falling  to  bring  about  proper  and  need- 
ed revisions  in  others. 

For  example,  there  Is  a  strong  current  of 
opinion  that  an  early  and  sharp  reduction 
In  individual  and  corporate  tax  rates  will  of 
Itself  best  serve  Individuals  and  business  en- 
terprise. On  the  other  band,  strong  evidence 
exists  to  support  a  contention  by  many  qual- 
ified and  authoritative  sources  that  a  sub- 
stantial redxKtlon  in  the  national  indebt- 
edness would  serve  the  purpose  of  stabiliz- 
ing and  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living, 'ih 
such  a  manner  as  to  create  more  dollar  value 
purchasing  power,  requiring  greater  produc- 
tive activity,  and  resulting  in  more  profitable 
business  operation. 

I  dte  this  as  a  alngle  example  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  so  many  of  these  problems 
and  as  a  reason  why  the  Congress  Is  proceed- 
ing slowly,  step  by  step,  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  find  a  means  of  legislative  action  which 
will  truly  be  most  beneficial  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  people. 

In  a  recent  address  in  which  be  discussed 
the  causea  of  our  present  state  of  affairs  the 
Honorable  Josbph  W.  Mastin,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  said,  "The  answer 
la  simple.  The  Implications  are  profound. 
Taxes  rose  and  the  debt  mounted  beyond  all 
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reason  because  the  Nation  abandoned,  for  a 
time,  a  fundamental  principle  laid  down  by 
the  men  who  founded  our  Republic — ^the 
principle  that  this  should  be  a  government 
ot  laws  and  not  a  government  by  men." 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  war  ef- 
fort had  a  tremendous  Influence  on  the  State 
of  our  Government.  But  the  war  Is  over 
now  and  It  is  essential  to  free  enterprise  and 
importunity  that  government  be  curtailed 
In  the  best  Interests  of  our  people,  making 
room  for  greater  opportunities  and  the  exer- 
cise of  more  individual  initiative.  In  this 
connection  I  would  like  to  say  that  many  of 
us  lately  have  placed  too  much  emphasis 
upon  what  the  Government  can  do.  There 
are  many  instances  all  through  our  history 
where  government  has  created  favorable  sit- 
uations to  help  this  or  that  phase  of  our 
national  economy  get  started  so  that  we 
might  have  a  more  vigorous  and  healthy 
country,  and  In  order  that  we  might  create 
more  emplo3rment  and  better  living  for  all 
of  our  people.  However,  It  is  fimdamental 
that  the  private  individual  and  private 
enterprise  through  vigor  and  initiative  take 
every  possible  means  to  Increase  efficiency 
and  productivity.  Only  through  competi- 
tion in  these  respects  can  the  full  benefit  of 
our  progress  be  spread  to  all  of  our  people. 

As  we  study  many  of  the  problems  arising 
out  of  present  circumstances,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  that  we  have  over- 
looked the  fundamental  and  basic  structure 
of  our  Government  here  In  these  United 
States.  We  must  natiu^Uy  expect  large 
combinations  and  monopolies  If  we  are  to 
tolerate  a  Federal  Government  which  takes 
unto  Itself  the  centralized  control  and  regu- 
lation of  American  life.  The  trend  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  recent  years  has 
been  monopolistic — to  absorb  every  possible 
function  of  government,  although  It  be  a 
matter  of  State,  county,  or  municipal  con- 
cern. It  is  impossible  for  the  average  busi- 
nessman or  the  average  Individual  to  keep 
abreast  of  current  directives  and  regulations 
promulgated  in  a  federally  centralized  bu- 
reaucracy. It  becomes  Imperative,  there- 
fore, that  once  again  we  must  look  to  our 
basic  structure  of  government  and  see  to  it 
that  each  subdivision  of  government  is  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  its  functions  and  at  the 
same  time  we  must  take  such  action  as  would 
prevent  large  national  pressure  groups  from 
being  able  to  concentrate  untold  power  In 
the  hands  rf  a  few  individuals. 

This  brings  up  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple: The  people  of  our  country  gave  to  the 
Federal  Government  only  such  rights  as  were 
enumerated  In  the  Constitution  and  re- 
served unto  themselves  all  others.  If  we 
remember  this  in  the  solution  of  our  present- 
day  problems,  we  can  and  will  solve  these 
problems  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  people. 

I  think  Lincoln,  were  he  living  today, 
would  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  necessity 
for  this  restoration  of  authority  to  the  peo- 
ple, thus  preventing  the  formation  of  mo- 
nopolies and  large  Nation-wide  pressure 
groups,  be  they  in  government  or  out.  He 
would  want,  I  feel  sure,  the  average  indi- 
vidual to  have  an  opportunity  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  with  any  other  Individual. 
He  would  want  the  people  of  thl."?  country  to 
control  for  themselves  their  individual  des- 
tinies and  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives the  destinies  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  only  mentioned  specifically  a  few 
of  the  many  problems  with  which  we  are 
faced.  I  could  not.  In  these  brief  remarks, 
even  enumerate  all  of  the  many  and  varied 
matters  confronting  us.  Therefore,  hoping 
that  I  might  to  some  degree  give  you  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  I  have  attempted  to 
reassure  you  that  all  of  these  many  and 
difficult  problems  will  be  met  with  a  renewed 
application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  American  way.  That  is,  minimizing  the 
Importance  of  government  and  emphasizing 
the  Importance  of  individual  opportunities. 
In  America,  peace  and  progress  will  be  found 


in  full  production,  full  employment,  lower 
prices,  better  quality,  more  home  rule  and 
less  bureaucratic  dictation,  more  Individual 
opportunity  and  initiative,  and  more  atten- 
tion to  human  liberties  and  progress  built 
upon  individual  freedom,  courage,  faith,  and 
Initiative. 

There  are  many  readjustments  which  will 
have  to  be  made,  both  in  Government  and 
In  private  enterprise.  But  with  determina- 
tion, with  energy,  and  with  American  know- 
how,  we  shall  succeed  in  putting  our  country 
on  the  highroad  to  enduring  prosperity  and 
peace. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  tell  you  again  how 
grateful  I  am  to  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
share  In  this  most  pleasant  occasion. 


Lincoln's  Coatin  Moved  Soutk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  ASKAKSA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  12, 1947 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday,  insofar  as  speeches 
are  concerned,  belongs  to  our  Republican 
friends  but  as  some  of  them  have  so  well 
said,  Lincoln  belongs  not  to  one  party 
or  one  nation  but  to  humanity.  In  this 
extension  of  remarks,  therefore,  I  wish 
to  include  an  item  which  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  students  of  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily. It  Involves  a  first  cousin  of  Lincoln, 
a  Dr.  Le  Grand,  the  son  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's sister.  He  practiced  his  profes- 
sion of  medicine  in  Newton  County. 
Ark.,  from  just  after  the  war  until  his 
death  around  1900.  The  facts  recorded 
here  were  supplied  by  my  father  who,  as 
a  young  school  te{u:her,  lived  in  Dr.  Le 
Grand's  community  in  1897  and  often 
talked  to  him  about  his  distinguished 
cousin. 

Dr.  Le  Grand  was  of  "the  Kentucky 
Lincolns"  and  was  10  years  younger  than 
his  famous  cousin.  During  the  1840's  he 
lived  for  a  period  with  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily in  Springfield  and  pursued  his  medi- 
cal studies  there. 

He  served  in  the  Union  Army  as  a  sur- 
geon, and  at  the  end  of  the  war  he 
looked  around  for  a  peaceful  place  in 
which  to  live.  It  is  significant  that  he 
chose  a  Southern  State,  and  that  he 
found  friendliness  and  congeniality 
there;  though  historical  accuracy  forces 
me  to  add  that  he  lived  in  a  Republican 
community  and  that  its  political  char- 
acter unfortunately  persists  till  this  day. 
He  told  my  father  that  he  chose  his 
Ozark  home  because  he  wanted  some- 
thing like  his  Kentucky  background  and 
that  he  liked  the  clear  streams  and  tree- 
covered  mountains.  Dr.  Le  Grand  was 
well  received  outside  of  the  Republican 
circles.  He  probably  attended  Confed- 
erate reunions  in  later  years,  at  least  it 
was  a  common  practice  in  parts  of  the 
South  to  invite  onetime  enemies  to 
share  the  pleasure  of  these  occasions. 
One  of  my  vivid  recollections  of  the  Con- 
federate reunions  of  40  years  ago  is  that 
of  "Uncle  Fate"  Breashers,  a  Union  vet- 
eran, mixing  with  Confederates  at 
Gravel  Hill,  Ark.,  and  enjoying  their 
hospitality. 


Dr.  Le  Grand's  life  among  us  was 
Indicative  of  the  interest  that  the  people 
of  the  South  had  in  Lincoln,  and,  from 
our  perspective  of  later  years,  I  should 
add  that  it  was  indicative  of  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Lincoln's  sentiment  toward  our 
people. 

In  a  previous  extension  of  remarks,  I 
quoted  Lincoln's  statement  "I  have  not 
suffered  from  the  South,  I  have  suffered 
with  the  South."  This  was  not  in  a  let- 
ter, as  my  extension  Indicated,  but  was  in 
a  conversation  with  George  Floyd,  at 
Quincy,  lU. 

One  more  reference,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
our  interest  in  the  Lincoln  career  and 
philosophy.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
recent  publications  on  Lincoln  is  by 
Prof.  Roy  P.  Basler,  of  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
In  his  preface  to  Dr.  Basler's  book — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  His  Speeches  and 
Writings — Carl  Sandburg  says: 

Basler's  years  of  final  painsUklng  labors 
on  this  present  book  have  been  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  at  PayettevUle  from 
which  place  he  wrote  to  his  loyal  and  inde- 
fatigable Chicago  friend,  Ralph  Newman,  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop:  "I  sup- 
pose that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  teach 
Lincoln,  Emerson,  Melville,  Walt  Whitman, 
and  Mark  Twain  to  college  students  any- 
where; but  I  doubt  that  it  could  be  any  more 
fun  than  it  Is  in  the  South." 

Dr.  Basler  has  reflected  in  these  lines 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  South 
toward  Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  Mcrriaiadc  Valky  Anthortty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  IS,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  therein  the  following 
address  I  delivered  over  radio  station 
WMEX,  Boston,  February  6.  1947,  on  the 
Merrimack  Valley  Authority: 

What  first  attracted  Industry  to  New  Eng- 
land during  the  middle  of  the  last  century? 
The  answer  Is  the  abundant  water  power  of 
our  rivers  and  streams. 

Look  around  you  today.  Most  of  our  man- 
ufacturing cities  are  located  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  where  the  tise  of  water  pressure 
provided  the  first  and  cheapest  energy  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  Industry.  But  the  world 
has  moved  forward  since  the  days  when  those 
cities  were  established.  Industry  has  changed 
from  the  direct  use  of  water  power  to  elec- 
tricity generated  by  coal  and  oil  and,  finally, 
to  hydroelectric  p>ower. 

New  England  has  not  caught  up  with  the 
last  advance. 

We  still  have  the  abundant  water,  but  we 
are  letting  it  flow  past  us  to  the  sea  and 
aUowlng  some  of  its  potential  power  to  go  to 
waste. 

Slowly  but  surely  we  are  paying  the  price 
for  otir  ItLtk  of  vision  and  common-sense 
Initiative. 

Let  ms  list  for  you.  a  few  of  our  losses. 

The  Pacific  Mills  have  moved  many  of  th^ 
units  to  the  South. 

Textron.  Inc..  is  trebling  its  manufacturing 
operations  but  they  ars  to  bs  located  In  North 
and  South  Carolina. 
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away  from  ua.    And  tbe  Irony  Is 
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Merrimack  Vallay  Authority  Ac 
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nnlfled  water  control  and 
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can  uae  More  electricity  for 
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Congressman  Ookb,  of  Tennessee,  stated: 
'before  the  TVA  came,  the  average  domeatle 
consumer  used  000  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
Ulclty  per  year.  That  coat  an  average  of  $35 
per  consumer.  Mow  the  average  domestic 
consumer  uses  almoat  three  times  that 
much — 1,780  kilowatts — and  be  gets  this  for 
•3  less." 

These  statemenU  Indicate  that  what  the 
TVA  did  for  the  people  of  Tennessee  similar 
projects  can  do  for  us. 

Claude  R.  Wickard,  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  said, 
and  I  quote:  "New  England  cooperatives  are 
paying  up  to  five  times  tbe  rates  being  paid 
for  power  from  the  Bonneville  Dam  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

•I  wonder  how  long  the  power  companies 
will  be  able  to  fool  any  considerable 'number 
of  sensible  New  Englanders  with  their  ex- 
planation that  taxes  paid  by  tbe  utilities  are 
the  reason  for  this  wide  difference  In  rates. 
"In  other  sections  of  the  country,  electric 
power  rates  have  been  brought  down  wher- 
ever power  Installations  have  been  made  at 
dams  built  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  controlling  floods 
and  developing  rivers,  as  well  as  generating 
power. 

"These  dams  have  Insured  a  more  adequate 
source  of  power  and  at  tbe  same  time  have 
reduced  the  power  costs  to  the  people  by 
many  millions  of  dollars.  The  whole  coun- 
try has  benefited  from  the  Improved  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  these  sections.  These 
benefits  undeniably  refute  the  claim  that  It 
Is  necessary  to  charge  the  people  the  high 
power  rates  which  will  provide  taxes  to  In- 
sure the  economic  stability  of  the  country. 
"This  kind  of  hydroelectric  program  has 
been  kept  out  of  New  England.  Even  where 
federally  financed  flood-control  dams  have 
been  built,  power  installations  have  not  been 
made." 

We  have  paid  too  much  attention  to  the 
propaganda  of  trusts  and  monopolies  and 
have  neglected  our  greatest  natural  asset — 
water  power.  In  the  past  we  even  refused 
granta  for  hydroelectric  projects  from  the 
Pederal  Government  and  allowed  the  money 
to  go  to  other  areas  which  aM  taking  away 
our  industries  and  cur  Jobs. 

But  New  England  is  stirring  to  the  chal- 
lenge. Week  after  we^k  the  Boeton  Dally 
Record  and  the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
have  been  bringing  the  facts  of  economic  life 
home  to  us.  Their  crusade  to  develop  New 
England's  water  power  needs  our  support. 

Lacking  any  encouragement  from  us.  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
one  of  hlndsli?ht.  Only  under  the  pre^ure  of 
emergency  has  it  been  moved  to  do  some- 
thlnr.  and  that  in  a  halting,  piecemeal 
fashion. 

There  la  no  over-all  program  to  Insure 
•ood  control:  to  solve  the  sewerage  prob- 
lem: and.  on  the  positive  side,  to  uttliae 
the  wealth-producing  energy  of  this  river 
which  Is  now  going  to  waste.  The  dsstruc- 
tlon  caused  by  the  flood  of  1936  convinced 
the  Pederal  Government  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  this  danger. 
But  the  Government  thought  In  terms  of 
flood  control  alone.  The  remedies  effected 
bore  no  relation  to  other  problems  and 
other  oppot  tunlties  along  this  waterway. 

It  was  not  until  this  year  that  the  State 
government  assigned  a  commission  to  study 
the  conditions  which  have  caused  this  river 
to  be  described  as  the  dirtiest  open  sewer 
In  the  Nation.  In  Its  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture, tbe  commission  gave  those  flgtires:  The 
Merrimack  River  receives  pollution  amount- 
ing to  21,0CO.0CO  gallons  dally  at  Lowell, 
47.000.000  daUy  at  Lawrence,  and  12.000,000 
daily  at  Haverhill.  All  shellfish  areas  In 
Newburyport  Harbor  had  to  be  condemned. 
The  commission  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  MoTlmack  River  Valley  sewerage 
dlstrtet  and  the  construction  of  intercep- 
tlon  sewers  and  eblorlnatkm  plants  at  Low- 
ell. Lawrence.  Haverhill,  and  Nevburyport. 


at  a  total  cost  of  »27,500.000.  But  the  Merrl- 
mack  River  would  continue  to  be  filthy  and 
dangerous  from  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
buman  and  Industrial  waste  flowing  down 
from  tbe  cities  and  towns  of  Mew  Hamp- 
shire. 

We  cannot  have  one  approach  to  flood 
control,  another  to  sewerage  dlspoeal.  and  a 
third  to  hydroelectric  development.  The 
Merrimack  River  rims  through  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts.  The  people  of  any 
one  community,  or  the  people  of  any  one 
of  the  two  States  concerned,  cannot  do  the 
Job.  It  Is  a  matter  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral cooperation. 

We  need  a  complete  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram to  solve  the  problem  aa  a  whole  and 
not  by  some  of  Its  parts.  To  promote  the 
health,  tbe  safety,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
communities  along  this  river,  we  need  to 
establish  a  Merrimack  Valley  authority. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  wake  up.  Low-coat 
power  is  the  heart  of  production.  Too  long 
have  we  depended  upon  coal  and  oil  to  run 
our  Indtistrial  machines.  This  is  a  costly 
method,  subject  to  transportation  and  han- 
dling charges  and  Interruptions  in  delivery, 
over  which  we  have  no  control. 

And  all  the  while,  in  our  own  backyard, 
we  have  the  means  to  provide  our  own  light 
and  power. 

We  must  become  river  ccmscious  for  our 
own  economic  salvation. 

These  waterways  belong  to  the  people. 
They  must  be  placed  under  a  vmlfled  public 
control  which  will  utilize  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  greater  number. 

I  urge  all  consumers  and  all  elvic-mlnded 
organisations  to  rally  to  tbe  support  of  the 
MVA  in  tbe  coming  session  of  Congress.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Merrimack,  let  lu  make 
these  Idle  waterways  serve  our  homes,  our 
farms,  and  our  Indiistrles. 

With  low-cost  light  and  power,  generated 
from  tb«  natural  resources  which  we  pos- 
sess, we  can  and  will  make  New  England 
great  again. 


FhHoii  Lewis,  Jr.,  Reports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

t»  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  February  18.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  herewith  a  radio  address 
by  the  outstanding  commentator.  Mr. 
Pulton  Lewis.  Jr..  which  was  delivered 
last  Friday  night  over  radio  station  WOL. 
Mr.  Lewis  calLs  attention  especially  to 
the  propaganda  being  spread  against 
cuts  In  the  Pederal  budget  as  proposed 
by  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress. 
I  commend  it  to  every  Member  of  this 
body.    It  follows: 

Well,  the  102-man  superbudget  committee 
of  Congress  spent  almost  an  entire  day 
battling  over  the  budget  celling  which  is  to 
control  appropriations  during  the  present 
session,  but  the  regular  Republican  high 
command,  which  has  been  insisting  on  cut- 
ting the  President's  $37,500,000,000  figure  to 
•3l.S00.000.000  finally  came  out  victorious,  in 
the  end.  That's  what  the  figtire  Is  tonight — 
$31,500,000.000— and  while  the  figure  stiU  has 
to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  there  is  little  doubt  about 
that.  The  process  is  little  more  than  a 
formality,  from  here  on.  The  final  vote  was 
to  to  22. 
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The  Democratic  leaders  held  out  to  the 
bitter  end.  and  then  attempted  to  Insert  a 
provision  which  would  have  eliminated  any 
tax  reduction  by  requiring  that  aU  aavings 
In  the  budget  be  devoted  to  amortization  oi 
tbe  national  debt,  but  that  was  ridden  down 
by  a  heavy  majority. 

There  were  several  Republicans  who  were 
playing  along  with  the  Democrats  In  their 
efforts  to  prevent  any  cuts  of  the  budget  for 
the  armed  servlcea,  notably  Senator  Chan 
GxTaNET.  of  Sotrth  Dakota,  and  Representa- 
tive WALTBt  G.  AMoarws,  who  arc  the  re^>ee- 
tlve  chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House.  Senator 
Gtnwrr  particularly  sang  the  eternal  song  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  that  any  reductions  in 
tbelr  budgets  will  mean  disaster  to  the  na- 
tional defense — which  is  strictly  not  true — 
and  will  weaken  our  position  in  international 
affairs,  which  also  Is  strictly  not  true.  It  al- 
ways seems,  however,  that  the  armed  services 
are  able  to  take  completely  into  camp  tbe 
higher  ranking  members  of  their  committees 
In  Congress,  because  every  time  this  same 
thing  happens. 

In  a  few  moments  111  give  you  a  few  Items 
about  the  Army  and  Navy  budgets  which  may 
enlighten  you  as  to  whether  or  not  their 
budget  requests  can  be  cut  to  eliminate  sheer 
profligacy  and  the  utter  throwing  of  money 
away  without  any  real  Impairment  of  the 
size  or  effectiveness  of  the  Army  cr  Navy  as 
such  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Of  course,  the  truth  Is  that  no  sane  person 
In  or  out  of  Congress  wants  to  cripple  tbe 
Army  or  Navy,  or  even  impair  its  effective- 
ness. But  it  also  is  very  true  that  both  serv- 
ices are  still  living  In  a  sort  of  dream  haae. 
of  a  dance  of  the  billions,  a  financial  Roman 
holiday,  and  apparently  from  performances 
to  date  they  simply  will  not  do  their  own 
house  cleaning  ar.d  get  rid  of  their  own  waste- 
fulness and  clone  up  their  own  rat  holes, 
which  presents  the  unhappy  alternative  that 
Congress  has  to  do  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  comes  with  rather 
bad  grace  when  you  consider  it  seriously  that 
tbe  Army'  and  Navy,  which  are  crying  so 
loudly  about  not  being  cut  in  their  appro- 
priation requests,  have  offered  nothing  to 
Congress  In  the  way  of  a  voluntary  effort  to 
reduce  expenditures  that  must  be  reduced. 
Between  them  they  still  have  the  fantastic 
total  of  more  than  a  million  full-time  clvtllan 
employees — clerks  and  stenographers  and 
messenger  boys  and  photographers  and  mov- 
ing-picture operators,  and  heaven  knows 
what  all.  more  than  a  million  of  them,  25 
percent  more  than  It  took  to  run  the  entire 
United  States  Government.  Including  even 
the  Post  OfDce  Department,  In  the  1930's,  and 
even  then  It  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that  there 
were  tvrlce  as  many  people  on  the  pay  roll  as 
there  should  be. 

In  this  session  this  afternoon  efforts  were 
made  to  limit  the  cut  in  Mr.  Truman's  figure 
to  three  and  one-half  billion  dollars— which. 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  exactly  the  amount 
of  padding  which  the  White  House  had  put 
Into  the  budget,  on  the  confident  expecta- 
tion that  the  Republicans  would  lop  off 
something  Just  as  a  matter  of  principle.  If 
that  had  gone  through,  the  result  would  have 
been  to  set  the  btidget  ceiling  at  exactly  the 
figure  that  the  administration  forces  wanted 
it  set  in  the  beginning,  so  It  really  would 
have  been  no  cut  at  all.  But  that  failed  by 
a  heavy  majority. 

Of  course,  these  insistences  that  every  Item 
that  Is  requested  by  the  Army  and  Navy — the 
Army  particularly — is  sacrosanct,  absolutely 
indispensable,  and  must  not  be  curtailed  are 
not  too  convincing  In  the  light  of  past  ex- 
periences with  the  Army  on  such  matters. 
If  there  were  a  background  record  In  which 
the  War  Department  high  command  had 
ahown  an  approach  of  sincerity  and  good 
faith  In  attempting  to  contnd  and  ^Iminate 
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waste  in  the  past.  It  would  be  an  entirely 
different  matter.  But  there  Is  no  such  past 
record,  and,  in  fact,  the  past  record  Is 
exactly  the  opposite. 

If  you'll  think  back  to  Gen.  Brehon  B. 
Somervell — who,  by  the  way,  was  persistently 
siipported  at  every  turn  by  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson — you'U  remember  that  General 
Somervell  said  the  same  thing  about  the 
Canol  project,  and  the  Latin-American  High- 
way, and  the  endless  other  fiascoes  which 
took  place  under  his  command.  Col.  Theo- 
dore Wyman,  Jr.,  "was  a  wonderful  officer, 
and  could  do  no  wrong."  When  they  got 
into  arguments  about  the  merits  of  a  given 
project,  and  it  was  thoroughly  proven  on  the 
record  that  they  bad  been  wrong  in  under- 
taking the  project,  the  policy  was  to  Insist 
upon  going  ahead  with  it,  anyway,  and  pour- 
ing more  tens  of  mlUions  of  dollars  of  good 
money  after  tbe  bad,  solely  to  save  face  and 
to  Justify  themselves. 

Everything  was  always  necessary  and  In- 
dispensable, and  the  same  old  story  was 
chanted  then  that  is  being  chanted  now — 
that  to  make  any  cuts  in  appropriations 
would  be  to  invite  disaster. 

With  that  background,  the  only  course 
Congress  can  take  is  to  refuse  to  believe  what 
the  Army  has  to  say  on  such  matters  and  to 
make  up  its  own  mind  and  decision  as  best 
it  can.  That's  what  this  superbudget  com- 
mittee did  today,  and  the  armed  services  has 
nobody  to  blame  but  themselves. 

As  to  whether,  in  reality,  the  Presidential 
budget  estimates  for  the  armed  services  can 
be  cut,  let's  take  a  casual  look  at  a  couple 
of  them  Just  for  curiosity. 

The  Army  engineers,  as  you  probably  know, 
do  the  rlvers-and-harbors  and  flood-control 
work  and  the  reclamation  projects  of  the 
Government,  and  have  for  many  years  past. 
These  are  heavy  public  works — the  sort  of 
projects  that  are  invaluable  in  recession 
times,  to  provide  employment  and  help  get 
the  economic  cycle  turning  a  little  faster, 
once  again — ^priming  the  pun^,  as  It  was 
called  back  in  the  early  thirties.  It  Is  work 
that  is  strictly  In  competition  with  home 
and  business  construction  work;  it  com- 
petes in  the  labor  market  for  the  labor  that 
is  available;  and  in  times  when  there  already 
Is  a  heavy  inflationary  pressure  on  the 
building  and  construction  industry.  It  merely 
adds  to  that  pressure.  You  might  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  present  budget,  which 
the  Army  says  cannot  be  cut,  contains  an 
Item  of  $365,000,000  for  the  Army  engineers, 
who  do  that  work. 

Or  would  you  be  Interested  In  knowing 
what  the  Secretary  of  War  himself  has  re- 
quested for  the  operation  of  Just  his  own 
ofBce  in  the  War  Department  during  this 
coming  year.  This  is  another  one  that  can- 
not be  cut,  you  understand. 

This  figure  does  not  Include  any  salaries, 
either  for  the  Secretary  himself  or  for  any  of 
his  employees.  It  doesn't  Include  any  post- 
age, because  all  of  his  maU  is  franked.  It 
does  Include  telephone  and  telegraph  and  a 
very  small  item  for  travel  expenses,  and  It 
includes  a  little  fund  for  extraordinary  mili- 
tary expenses,  whatever  they  may  be  in  time 
of  peace.  I  might  mention  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  has,  in  his  oflJces,  a  total  of 
about  1,000  employees.  Just  why  he  needs 
any  such  staff  as  that  may  t)e  a  mystery  to 
you.  That  Is  purely  the  civilian  staff  of  tbe 
Secretary's  ofBoe,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  activities  or  any  duty  of  the  mili- 
tary side  of  the  Army  at  all.  And  remember, 
it  includes  no  salaries  of  any  kind. 

What  would  you  think  a  fair  figure  wotUd 
be,  m  this  War  Department  budget,  for  those 
expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
War?  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  maybe,  or  a 
hundred  thousand,  or  five  hundred  thou- 
swid  or  would  you  think  it  might  be  a  mil- 
ll<m?  Would  you  think  that  $6,000,000  is 
fantastlct 


Well,  here's  tbe  figure,  In  black  and  white. 
at  tbe  bottom  of  page  838  of  the  Budget, 
which  Preeldcnt  Truman  submitted  to  Con- 
gress: the  office  of  tbe  Secretary  of  War. 
$26,500,000. 

And  beHere  It  or  not.  tbe  same  Item,  lUted 
In  this  budget  for  the  ssme  purposes  for 
the  present  year — whst  would  you  think  that 
would  be?  Certainly,  the  coming  year  being 
further  away  from  actual  wartime  than  the 
present  year  is,  with  a  lessening  of  the  duties 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  generally,  surely,  tbe 
amount  for  this  present  year  must  be  more 
tban  tbe  amount  requested  for  the  coming 
year — leas  than  tbe  twenty-five  and  (»ie-half 
million.  WeU.  It  happens  that  tbe  figure 
listed  here  for  tbe  preeent  year  Is  about 
$14,500,000,  and  still  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Mr.  Patterson,  wants  twenty-five  and  one- 
half  million  for  the  year  to  come. 

What  do  you  make  of  that? 


N«  Lack  •£  C«lMeU  w  PeKe&ne  Army 
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or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oasGON 

IN  TBS  H008B  OP  REPRBSSNTATIVBB 

Monday,  February  17.  1947 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  article 
which  appeared  on  page  2  of  yesterday's 
Washington  News  and  which  is  entitled 
"No  Lack  of  Colonels  In  Peacetime 
Army."  The  figures  there  presented 
form,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  fertile  field 
for  the  budget  makers  to  examine. 

In  June  1945,  when  the  Army  was  at 
its  peak,  there  were  8,000.000  enlisted 
men.  while  on  January  1  of  this  year  that 
niunber  had  gone  down  to  1.070,000. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  approximately 
8  to  1.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that 
the  number  of  colonels  has  been  reduced 
from  10,590  to  6.489  or  a  reduction  of 
only  IMt  to  1.  Almost  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  tbe  lieutenant  colonels  who 
have  been  reduced  on  a  ratio  of  about 
2  to  1  and  of  the  generals  who  have  been 
reduced  on  a  ratio  of  2Mt  to  1. 

While  we  find  the  colonels  being  re- 
duced at  a  rate  of  only  V,^  to  1  and  the 
enlisted  men  at  a  ratio  of  8  to  1.  we  also 
notice  that  the  number  of  lieutenants 
in  the  Army  has  been  reduced  on  a  basis 
of8V2tol.  The  same  thing  is  generally 
true  of  the  intermediary  ranks  with  the 
reduction  greatest  in  the  lower  grades 
and  rising  as  the  grade  increases  to 
colonel  and  decreasing  only  slightly  in 
the  case  of  the  generals. 

One  reason  given  for  this  dispropor- 
tionate decrease  of  rank  Is  that  "a  peace- 
time force  must  be  a  nucleus  for  the  or- 
ganizati<m  of  a  wartime  agency.  This 
requires  a  higher  percentage  of  senior 
officers  than  in  wartime."  This  would 
seem  disproved  if  we  examine  the  figures 
for  June  of  1941.  These  were  furnished 
me  by  tbe  Library  of  Congress.  At  that 
time  we  had  89,500  officers  of  all  grades 
and  1,441.500  enlisted  men.  That  is  » 
ratio  of  16  to  1.  Today  that  ratio  be- 
tween officers  and  enlisted  men  is  Juwt 
half  that  figure.   It  is  8  to  1. 

It  seems  to  me  high  time  that  the  Army 
cleaned  its  own  bouse  and  abandoned  its 
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apparent  theory  that  Inftited  wartime 
rank  must  be  maintained.  l]  have  no 
brief  either  for  or  against  mllluuTr  brass 
and  fully  realize  that  we  mux  have  in 
our  top  military  commands  capable  men 
of  rank.  Just  as  we  have  top  ixecuUves 
In  our  large  corporations.  I:  owever.  I 
dont  think  even  our  wealthles  corpora- 
tion could  continue  to  long  ex  st  with  a 
personnel  cut  of  8  to  1  while  re  lucing  its 
top  executives  on  an  averagi  taasia  of 
only  about  2  to  1.  I  fear  that  the  mili- 
tary has  beeome  too  fond  at  \  heir  stars 
and  eagles  to  want  to  give  the  m  up.  but 
I  feel  it  Is  about  time  they  were  foregoing 
this  luxury  and  economixing  in|  their  own 
frojit  yard. 

The  news  article  to  which  I  tefer  reads 
as  follows: 
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Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extensi<Ki 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  as  follows: 
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MrTHOoisT   CHtmcH, 
Nete  York.  tf.  Y..  January  17.  1947. 
To  Members  of  the  Congreu  of  the  United 
States: 

DcAK  Siaa:  I  wish,  at  the  request  of  our 
organization,  to  extend  to  each  one  of  you 
our  very  t>est  wlshea  as  you  have  entered 
upon  this  momentous  session  of  Congress. 
We  realize  that  there  will  be  many  unusual 
problems  which  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
face  during  the  months  ahead. 

As  a  Christian  organization,  with  more 
than  a  million  members,  we  are  vitally  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  peoples,  not  only  In 
the  United  States  but  In  all  parts  of  the 
world.  We  are  eager  for  our  country  to  con- 
tinue, even  more  effectively,  to  take  its  place 
of  leadership  by  evsry  means  possible  to  help 
establish  the  Christian  principles  which  sire 
necessary  If  we  are  to  have  permanent  peace 
and  good  will  among  all  men. 

We  are  ea^er  to  see  (a)  the  United  Nations 
strengthened  In  every  way  possible;  (b)  full 
cooperation  In  the  early  establishment  of  the 
trusteeship  council  of  the  United  Nations  and 
territories  in  the  Pacific  occupied  in  the  re- 
cent war  placed  under  the  trusteeship  council 
of  the  United  Nations:  (c)  full  support  given 
to  international,  not  national,  channels  to 
the  interim  relief  program  set  up  since  dis- 
continuance of  UNBRA;  (d)  speedy  congres- 
sional ratification  of  our  financial  obligations 
for  the  International  Refugee  AiBOciatlon  and 
liberalizing  our  Immigration  pedicles  so  that 
the  United  States  might  receive  Its  propor- 
tionate share  of  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons and  Integrate  them  into  lt«  normal  life: 
(e)  an  adequate  bousing  program  for  our 
own  country  so  as  not  to  further  jeopardize 
the  cstabllahment  of  homes;  (f)  all  provi- 
sions necessary  for  protection  of  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  our  citizens. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  our  concerns  and 
even  aa  we  Share  these  with  you  may  we 
aaaure  you  of  our  deep  appreetation  for  the 
exacting  taak  which  la  yours  and  wlah  for 
you  a  most  successful  session  oC  Congrcas. 
Yours  very   sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  Dl  Beaoc. 

President. 


Editorial  for  Sdiool  Paper  in  Bronx 
Coaatj,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  M.  POHS 

or  Nrw  Toax 
m  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  It,  1947 

Mr.  POTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
grantfKl  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcoro.  I  wish  to  make  the  comment 
that  a  short  time  ago  I  was  asked  by  a 
Bronx  public-school  teacher  to  write  an 
editorial  for  the  school  paper.  I  know 
that  I  was  approached  on  the  subject 
with  the  apprehension  that  I  might  think 
I  was  too  busy  or  that  there  were  more 
Important  things  requiring  my  attention. 

Actually.  I  felt  flattered  at  the  invita- 
tion and  I  considered  it  a  distinct  honor 
and  privilege  to  be  asked  to  write  an  edi- 
torial for  the  boys  and  girls  of  her  school 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last  time  I 
shall  have  that  pleasant  opportunity. 
What  could  be  more  Important  than  get- 


ting home  a  meaningful  message  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  great  country,  who 
In  a  relatively  short  time  will  have  to 
carry  on  with  the  great  problems  which 
must  be  met. 

The  editorial  apoended  hereto  ap- 
peared in  Dot  and  Dash.  January  1947. 
the  tcliool  paper  of  Public  Schools  87  and 
15.  Bronx  County,  State  of  New  York: 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  went  to  public  school 
In  New  York  City,  Jtist  aa  you  are  doing. 
I  atudied  about  Washington  and  Lincoln  and 
many  other  great  men  In  American  history 
and  was  thrilled  at  their  great  deeds.  I  read 
about  America  being  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity; that  Its  pecple  cou'd  get  an  education 
without  tuition.  All  they  had  to  have  was  a 
desire  to  learn. 

You  are  getting  an  education  from  the 
finest  school  system  and  the  beat  teachers  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Now  that  we  are  approaching  the  time  of 
year  when  the  birthday  of  Lincoln  is  ob- 
served, we  wculd  do  well  to  ponder  what  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  In  our  land  of  op- 
portunity. 

You  know  that  for  a  long  time  he  had  only 
one  book  and  how  well  he  studied  it,  reading 
and  rereading  it — not  by  a  convenient  elec- 
tric light  which  you  and  I  have,  but  by  the 
flickering  light  of  a  wood  fire.  He  did  not 
have  the  books  on  different  subjects  which, 
conveniently,  you  have. 

But  he  had  the  desire  to  learn  and  he  did 
learn  with  much  less  than  you  have  to  help 
you. 

You  know  that  tie  became  a  lawyer  and  a 
great  orator  and  finally.  In  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  President  America  has  had. 

Very  few  countries  offer  that  possibility — 
that  from  such  a  humble  beginning,  one 
could  become  President. 

ta  a  lesser  degree,  I  have  experienced  the 
blessings  which  America  conferred  upon  Lin- 
coln and  which  she  is  ready  to  confer  upon 
you  if  only  you  will  do  your  p'ut.  America 
gave  me  my  educatl'~n  in  her  public  schools. 
She  gave  me  the  chance  to  go  to  iiigh  school 
in  the  evening  when  I  had  to  work  by  day. 
She  held  open  the  arms  of  City  College,  that 
I  might  study  there  at  night.  She  gave  me 
the  privilege  of  studying  law  at  night  and  of 
doing  postgraduate  work  In  law.  and  of  at- 
taining my  boyhood  ambUlon  of  becoming  a 
lawyer. 

America  Is  anxious  to  pass  her  blessings  on 
to  you  to  enjoy.  Prom  a  humble  beginning 
but  with  luu^d  work  every  one  of  ua  can 
attain  success  In  one  field  of  endeavor  or 
another.  All  America  aaks  tis  to  do  is  to 
work. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  people  of  our  congres- 
sional district  for  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing them  In  the  same  Halls  where  Lincoln, 
in  Congress,  i^presented  his  people  so  well. 
I  remember  that  as  I  visit  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial here  In  Washington. 
That  is  America — the  land  of  opportunity. 


Tribute  to  Frances  E.  Willard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  K.'.NSA8 

IN  THX  HCUSX  OP  RXPRESZNTATIVES 
Tuetday.  February  It,  1947 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  commemorate  the  life 
story  of  a  great  and  distingtilshed  Amer- 
ican today.  We  honor  ourselves,  we 
honor  America,  in  honoring  Frances  E. 
Willard.     Frances  Willard  was  bom  In 
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the  State  of  New  York  In  1839.  She 
moved  to  Ohio,  then  to  Wisconsin,  and 
then  to  Illinois.  We  are  intormed  she 
was  frail  in  health.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  during  a  serious  illness,  about  the 
time  she  graduated  from  college,  that 
she  resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
her  life  to  Christian  work.  Someone  has 
said  she  lived  50  years  ahead  of  her  time. 
She  fought  for  political  franchisement. 
for  equal  opportunities  and  responsibili- 
ties for  women  in  industry,  in  the  home, 
and  in  politics.  It  was  through  her  lead- 
ership that  women  were  given  a  right 
to  cast  their  ballot.  She  championed 
the  rights  of  labor.  She  insisted  that 
the  most  lmpoi:tant  factor  in  education 
was  education  for  citizenship.  She  be- 
lieved in  the  union  of  the  churches.  She 
was  an  all-round  civic  leader. 

Miss  Willard  graduated  from  college 
when  she  was  20  years  of  age.  She  be- 
came a  teacher.  She  resigned  an  im- 
portant professorship  in  a  university  and 
assumed  the  leadership  of  an  organi- 
zation to  combat  intemperance,  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Willard. 
this  organization  became  a  world-wide 
power  for  sole  Justice.  Her  fame  spread 
over  the  country.  She  traveled  far  and 
wide  through  the  States  on  her  lecture 
tours.  She  traveled  in  Canada  and  in 
Europe.  In  fact,  she  went  to  almost 
every  civilized  country  In  the  world. 
Miss  Willard  organized  the  interna- 
tional WCTU,  the  first  organization  of 
world  women  for  any  cause  whatever. 
That  organization  became  a  clearing 
house  for  women's  activities  throughout 
the  world.  She  was  president  of  the 
WCTU  for  19  years,  and  7  years  presi- 
dent of  the  International  WCTU. 

Miss  Willard  was  not  only  a  reformer, 
she  was  a  woman  of  vision.  She  was  a 
crusader  of  the  highest  type.  In  1905 
the  great  State  of  Illinois  voted  to  place 
this  marvelous  sUtue  of  Miss  Willard  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  National  Capitol. 
It  is  the  only  statue  placed  in  this  hall 
in  honor  of  a  woman.  Throughout  the 
years,  many  eulogies  have  been  delivered 
In  honor  of  this  great  woman,  but  one 
of  the  finest  statements  made  are  the 
words  of  Miss  Willard  herself.  These 
words  appear  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue: 

Ah  I  it  Is  our  women  who  have  given  the 
costliest  hostages  to  fortune!  Out  Into  the 
battle  of  life  they  have  sent  their  hest  be- 
loved with  fearful  odds  against  them.  Oh 
by  the  dangers  they  have  dared;  by  the  hours 
of  patient  watchiiig  over  beds  where  help- 
less chlldran  lay;  by  the  Incense  of  10.000 
prayers  wafted  from  their  gentle  lips  to 
heaven,  I  charge  you  give  them  power  to 
protect  along  life's  treacheroua  highway 
thoae  whom  they  have  loved. 

My  friends,  the  American  people  do 
well  everywhere  to  revere  the  life  and 
the  service  of  a  noble  woman,  a  great 
soui  As  the  pages  of  history  turn  from 
one  generation  to  the  other,  the  life  and 
work  of  Frances  E.  Willard  will  stand  out 
among  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
America.  I  close  with  the  words  of 
Katherine  Lent  Stevenson,  who  wrote 
these  lines  In  honor  of  Miss  Willard: 


How  great  she  stands  I 

A  mountain  peak,  her  soul  I 

An  ocean  wide,  a  river  sweeping  on  with  full 

free  tide; 
A  sacred  shrine  where  boUeat  tilings  abide; 
How  great  she  stands  I 
Stand,  radiant  soul  I 

Here  In  tlM  center  of  our  nation's  heart; 
Porever  of  Its  best  life  thoVrt  a  part 
Here  thou  shalt  draw  thy  land  to  what  thou 

art; 
Stand,  radiant  soul  I 


Rent  Control  in  LowsrUle,  Ky. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1947 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  trip  to  Louisville.  Ky.,  the  prin- 
cipal city  in  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  a  matter  was  called 
to  my  attention  which  I  think  will  prove 
of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
This  is  the  very  flagrant  maladminis- 
tration of  the  Rent  Control  Act  in  the 
city  of  Louisville.    In  spite  of  all  the 
pressure    and   publicity    for   some   ad- 
justment in  rent  ceilings  to  give  expres- 
sion  to   the   higher   costs   of   property 
maintenance,  and  in  spite  of  recent  di- 
rectives   from    Washington    suggesting 
more  liberal  hearings  and   actions  on 
hardship  cases,  the  acting  rent  director 
in  Louisville,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cantlon.  is 
arbitrarily  cutting  rents  on  residential 
property  throughout  the  city.    His  au- 
thority for  making  these  reductions  is 
section  5  (c)  1  of  the  Rent  Regulations. 
For  the  most  part,  these  arbitrary  re- 
ductions are  made  without  petition  by 
the  tenant  and  without  inspection  of  the 
property.    Mr.  Cantlon  seems  to  be  un- 
willing to  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
are  differences  in  the  value  of  property 
in  any  given  neighborhood.    He  seems 
to  be  working  on  the  theory  that  the  low 
rental  units  in  a  neighborhood  determine 
the  rental  value  of  all  property  within 
that    neighborhood.    For    the    sake    of 
illustrating  my  point,  I  will  give  a  few 
examples  of  Just  what  is  happening. 

At  1838  Grand  Avenue  there  is  a  six- 
room  residence  with  bath  and  furnace 
which  has  been  renting  for  $45  per 
month  since  the  owner  died  in  1942.  On 
January  21,  1947,  Mr.  Cantlon  ordered 
tills  rent  reduced  to  $36  per  month. 

At  1011  Walter  Avmue,  Mr.  Cantlon 
has  ordered  a  reduction  from  $40  per 
month  to  $27.50  on  a  four-room  houae 
with  bath  and  furnace.  At  the  same 
time,  the  OPA  is  approving  $50  to  $60  per 
month  rentals  for  similar  units  being 
built  at  present.  Tlie  owner  of  this  par- 
ticular property  has  similar  houses  in  the 
same  neighborhood  and  in  these  cases 
the  $40  rent  Is  not  being  changed. 

In  the  case  of  an  apartment  at  438 
Park  Avenue.  Louisville,  an  excellent 
location  fronting  Central  Park.  Mr. 
Cantlon  has  ordered  a  reduction  from 
$65  to  $45  per  month.  Another  apart- 
ment In  this  same  building  is  behig  re- 


duced from  $50  per  month  to  $37.50  per 
month. 

At  432  East  Chestnut  Street  there  are 
three  cfBclency  apartments  of  two  rooms 
each.  Under  OPA.  these  apartments 
have  been  renting  for  $30  per  month. 
Mr.  Cantlon  has  ordered  a  reduction  to 
$15  per  month. 

At  2908  South  Fourth  Street  there  are 
two  nice  five- room  apartments  which 
have  been  renting  for  $45  per  month. 
Mr.  Cantlon  has  ordered  a  reduction  to 
$37.50  per  month. 

At  SMS  South  Preston  Street  there  are 
two  identical  apartments,  one  renting  for 
$14.50  per  month  and  one  for  $30  per 
month.  The  OPA  has  finally  agreed  to 
let  the  owner  raise  the  price  on  the 
$14.50  apartment  to  $18  if  the  tenant 
sublets  two  rooms. 

At  2236  West  Chestnut  Street  there  Is 
a  house  which  has  been  rented  for  $40 
per  month.  ULx.  Cantlon  has  ordered  a 
reduction  to  $30  per  month.  It  so  bap- 
pens  that  in  this  case,  the  tenant  is  sub- 
leasing at  $67  per  month,  but  this  price 
is  unaffected  by  the  order.  The  only 
sufferer  is  the  property  owner,  and  the 
ultimate  tenant  is  not  a  beneficiary  of 
the  reduction. 

At  204  Fenley  Street,  the  property  has 
been  rented  for  $85  per  month  under 
OPA  approval  for  2^  years.  On 
February  13,  1947.  Mr.  Cantlon  ordered  a 
reduction  to  $67.50  per  month. 

I  will  not  burden  the  Rscoiti)  with 
further  examples.  I  feel  that  those  listed 
above  fully  Illustrate  my  point.  Arbi- 
trary action  of  this  kind  is  increasing  the 
problem  which  we  face  In  Louisville  In 
the  acute  shortage  of  rental  property. 
Landlords  who  do  not  want  to  sdl,  but 
who  wish  to  retain  their  Investment,  are 
being  forced  to  sell.  Tenants  who  do  not 
want  to  buy  are  being  forced  to  load 
themselves  with  heavy  debts  and  buy 
property  in  order  to  provide  a  roof  over 
their  heads.  This  unrealistic  and  un- 
imaginative approach  to  the  solution  of 
our  most  critical  dvlc  problem  in  Louis- 
ville is  an  example  of  what  can  happen 
when  we  have  government  by  men  and 
not  by  law. 


ti 


A  Hifh  Dam  SkmOd  Be  Built  Af aiBst 
SpeadiBg 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  anMotm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Tuesday.  February  It.  1947 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  In 
the  RicoBD  the  foUowing  copy  of  my 
speech  before  the  Misslssipiri  Valley  As- 
sociation's annual  meeting.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  on  Monday,  January  20,  1947: 

It  has  been  my  prlvUege  to  be  asked  by 
your  aasodation  to  speak  this  morning  oo 
the  subject  of  flood  control.  I  have  «i Joyed 
being  your  guest  on  other  occasions.  Totir 
association  has  rendered  a  fine  public  aervloa 
over  many  year*.  The  opinions  whldt  X 
expreaa  here  should  not  bs  Interprrtad 
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M  a  party  position,  bat  ratber 
la  naturally  my  bopc  that  your 
find  raaaon  to  agree. 

The  Natkn  today  Is  In  the 
moat   crucial   financial   period, 
budget  recetpU  for  tbe  flacal   y 
were  M3.038.000:  tbe  budget  aa 
the  President   calla  for  $37.&00 
the   Federal   financial   statement 
weighted  with  debt.     During  the 
and   a  half,  the  American  people 
lowed  tbemselvea  to  be  lulled  lnt( 
lie:  that  public  debt  la  neither 
obsUcle.     Instead    of   being 
with   ourselves,   we   have   come 
where  we  seem  to  lack 
tbe  enormity  of  our 
of  •iTO.OCO.000.000. 

Hi*  Preatdentlal  b«xiget 
reflects   either    an    utter 
pending  weight  at  our  problem 
unwUItngness  to  deal  with  first 
Our  currenr  proaperlty.  and  our 
standard  of  living  can  only  be 
bettered  by  the  people 
Federal  Government  an 
handling  of  our  fiscal  problems 

The  proposed  budget  abows  ai 
ness  (m  the  part  of  tbe  Executive 
reduce   Federal   spending.     It 
the   full    re^MOstblllty   of   the 
bring  about  the  drastic  reductloifi 
Spending  must  be  redticed  to  a 
now.     Tbe    frills    of    bureaucrac  r 
eliminated  forthwith,  and  all  of 
tees  of  Oovemment.  which  are 
to  the  matatenanoe  of  our  free, 
•ystsm  of  economy — or  to  the 
welfare   of   the    people — nruet   fc 
with.     It  is  most  Important  that 
economically  as  a  national  unit. 
In  tbe  fiscal  year  1948.  which 
1.  1SH7.  we  should  begin  the 
systematic  reduction  of  the 
balancing  Is  a  prelude — the 
tn  order  to  reduce  the  debt  we 
more  than   balance   the   budget 
have  a  surplus  budget,  and 
appUcatkm  of  surplus,  or  a 
theteof.   must  be   for   debt 
reduction   is  the   third   st<!p.     I 
ever,  a  very  definite  relatlonsh 
reduction  in  that  If  tax 
•riy  applied.  It  can  be  an 
creased  rsvenuc  and  rscetpu  for 
Treasury  and  thereby  be  some 
debt  reduction. 

Since  tbe  actual  end  of 
hsa  been  a  great  flood  of 
tlnue  Federal  q;>endlng.     The 
within  and  without  oOdal 
else — seem  to  heave  a  great 
war  moA  say.  "Now  Is  our  tlmi 
spree."    They  have  visions  at 
lie  works,  much  of  which  may 
able,  but  certainly  not  fitting 
of  a  Nation  which  today  o; 
eral  budget  with  an  Insolvent 
Today's  alogan  should  t>e  public 
tanmsdtet*  use  oily,  and  we 
ly  cocntaant  of  tbe  fact  that  we 
public  works  which  are  not  to 
need  and  uss. . 

I    have    nfver    objected — to 
oomed — a  shelf  of  projecu 
althsr  nscdsd  or  dsslrahle  for  the 
we  can  hatter  sltord  them 
I  am  fully  aware  that  the 
or  rsservotr  of  public  works 
sake  of  spending  for  the  cure-sfl 
Uoo  of  unemptoymfsnt  periods 
by  ths  (allurt  of  ths  Rooaeve|t 
great  resource,  known  as 
Ity.  must  devise  wlthto  otir  fre< 
tlonal   methods   whereby 
main,  learns  to  bridge  the 
gap  with  private  funds. 
Kffaetiag  our  ccooomy, 
past  vaUay*.  is  tha  raeurrlng 
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Those  who  produce  from  the  soil  and  seek 
to  do  It  In  the  most  fertile  areas,  have  a 
keener  realization  of  the  ravages  of  fiood 
than  the  hlghlanders  who  are  not  actually 
wltnesBes  or  victims.  It  is  the  common  re- 
sponsibility of  all  tbe  people  to  do  that 
which  Is  economically  within  their  power  to 
protect  against  the  destruction  of  the  fer- 
tile valleys  and  to  further  protect  against 
the  deitructlon  of  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
tovestment  In  Industrial  enterprises  located 
to  those  valleys.  Transportation  on  the 
rivers  of  America  is  also  a  major  considera- 
tion in  whatever  methocto  we  may  devise 
against  the  ravages  of  flood. 

Within  the  Government  we  hsve  a  con- 
stant tug-of-war  between  two  groups  sup- 
porting different  theories.  One  would  think 
at  times  that  some  use  flood  control  more 
as  their  excuse  than  their  objective.  Same 
support  the  theory  of  the  creation  of  autono- 
mous units,  corporations  or  authorities, 
which  take  Into  themselves  powers  superior 
to  these  of  the  States,  or  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  the  State,  and  powers  superior 
to  the  private  rights  of  the  individuals. 

Such  a  plan  resulted  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority — such  a  plan  Is  advocated 
to  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority  and  others. 
Conversely,  we  have  the  conttouing  theory 
and  belief  that  the  rights  of  tbe  Individual 
and  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  States,  and 
their  political  subdivisions  should  be  pre- 
served and  that  whatever  help  Is  given  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  protection 
again-'tt  floods,  it  must  not  be  carried  to  the 
extreme  nor  done  so  by  usurpation.  There 
are  tboee  In  both  schools  which  advocate  the 
bulldtog  of  great  high  dams,  as  the  solution 
to  flood  control.  Their  programs  are  costly 
to  the  extreme  and  yet  not  proved  to  bs 
econcmically  feasible. 

I  can  at  the  present  time  thtok  of  one 
high  dam  which  I  would  like  to  see  built, 
which  has  to  do  with  another  t3rpe  of  flood 
control — that  is  a  high  dam  against  Federal 
waste  and  whoop-la  spending.  This  dam 
should  be  built  by  public  opinion  and  pub- 
lic action  and  not  concrete.  It  must  be  a 
high  dam  of  hi^h  purpose  and  Arm  resolu- 
tion for  a  solvent  and  succeasful  Govern- 
ment. It  wovUd  probably  not  permit  the 
building  of  other  uneconomic  high  dams  to 
control  watersheds. 

There  Is  in  contemplation  at  the  moment 
a  hl|h-dam  program  which  would  seriously 
affec;  the  State  of  Mtssourl  and  call  for  the 
tounlation  of  thousands  of  acrea  of  fertile 
farm  land.  High  dams  are  usually  con- 
atructed  for  more  than  one  purpose.  Where 
such  purposes  are  essential  and  do  not  bring 
with  them  economic  losses,  which  are  never 
shown  to  the  Government's  balance  sheets, 
such  dams  can  be  desirable. 

But,  in  the  main  Job  of  flood  control,  mul- 
tiple-pxirpose  dams  are  usually  self-defeat- 
ing. For  example,  flood-control  projects  re- 
quire an  empty  dam  and  hydro  projects  re- 
q\iire  a  full  dam.  As  I  have  already  Inferred. 
high  dams  flood  the  bast  agricultural  land  of 
the  watershed  above  them  and  by  theli  very 
nature  create  unsightly  mud  flats  and  haz- 
ards to  health.  High  dams  are  not  usually 
economically  feasible.  Of  course,  to  most  In- 
stances, their  construction  has  been  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  stoce  no  sat- 
isfactiiry  aecounttog  method  has  l>een  de- 
veloped to  show  their  actual  proflt  or  loss  to 
dollan,  the  entire  subject  conttoues  mi  a 
highly  debatable  plane. 

In  many  cases,  the  number  of  acres 
drowned  out  by  impounded  water  and  the 
loss  of  ths  crops  formerly  produced  In  the 
area  are  In  excess  of  the  acres  protected  or 
crops  produced  below  the  dam;  they  are  all 
too  frequently  a  detriment  to  wUdllfe.  But. 
from  an  economic  standpotot,  we  have  a  very 
good  esse  to  potot. 


In  the  TVA  we  have  a  total  tovestnient  of 
dams,  reservoirs,  hydroelectric  and  fuel  gen- 
erating stations  and  transmission  facilities, 
as  Of  June  30.  1945.  of  $736,693,279.  The  allo- 
cation of  this  Investment,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act,  was  »144,668,368  to 
navigation;  $  1 50 .9S  1.945  to  flood  control;  and 
the  rematoder,  $440,772,966  to  hydroelectric 
power. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  allocation 
of  navigation,  flood  control  and  power  pro- 
grams. In  the  fiscal  years  of  1940  and  1947, 
have  been  made  by  the  same  allocation  per- 
centages. Maintenance  and  depreciation  of 
cost  for  the  TVA  have  been  allocated — 40 
percent  to  power,  30  percent  to  navigation, 
and  30  percent  to  flood  control.  Amazingly 
enough,  the  cost  of  operation  Is  allocated 
one- third  to  each  subdivision  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

According  to  fleld  8\irve3r8  recorded  by  Army 
engineers,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  yet  to  be 
disputed,  the  average  loss  for  floods  In  tbe 
Tennessee  Basin,  covertog  a  i)erlod  of  mors 
than  20  years,  was  $1.7£0.000  annually.  The 
largest  flood  of  record  to  that  period  was 
when  the  losses  approximated  (2,000.000 
damage  to  the  city  of  Chattanooga. 

TVA  claims  their  high  dams  have  con- 
trolled floods  In  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Yet. 
Army  engineers  have  found  that  there  was 
only  about  620,000  acres  of  land  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  which  was  subject  to  occa- 
sional floods  before  the  TVA  was  created.  In 
accordance  with  TVA  reports,  the  area  per- 
manently Inundated  at  operattog  levels  by 
reservoirs  constructed  by  the  Authority,  is 
446.603  acres.  This  land  Is  permanently  out 
of  U3e,  and,  In  addition,  there  is  an  area  of 
127300  acres  subject  tj  occasional  inunda- 
tion. 

It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  reports  ot 
what  happened  to  Chattanooga  In  January 
1946,  Just  1  year  ago,  that  the  TVA  program 
has  not  yet  accomplished  flood  control  in 
the  Tennessee  Basin,  after  the  expending  of 
$150,000,000  to  do  so,  and  It  Is  proposed  that 
another  $15,000,000  be  spent  by  Army  engi- 
neers for  the  construction  of  a  levee  system 
to  protect  Chattanooga  against  floods.  So, 
after  the  allocution  of  $150,000,000  for  flood 
control  In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  under  the 
autonomy  known  as  TVA,  It  Is  stUl  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  Army  engineers'  original 
plan  and  btUld  a  levee  around  Chattanooga. 
It  simply  Is  not  sound  economics  to  spend 
$153,000,000  as  the  Investment,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  actual  operating  cost  In  a  high 
dam  flood -control  program  to  save  an  annual 
loss  of  $1,780,000.  It  simply  Is  not  sound 
economics  to  spend  $150,000,000  as  a  high 
dam  tovestment  to  protect  against  an  annual 
loss  of  $1,780,000  and,  at  the  same  time,  cause 
an  additional  permanent  annual  Iocs  of  crops 
formerly  produced  from  the  Inundated  area, 
of  $13,500,000  annually.  Instead  of  creating 
new  wealth  on  such  projects,  we  have  de- 
stroyed It.  It  Is  by  such  examples  that  op- 
position to  these  high-dam  programs  grows. 
While  a  great  deal  of  optolon  has  been  ex- 
pressed, the  statistics  have  been  gathered  to 
defend  or  propagandize  In  behalf  of  either 
side  of  the  question,  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  long-range  benefits  tn  flood  control  are 
more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  the  construc- 
tion of  small  dams  up  In  the  watershed. 
This  opinion  is  applicable  to  the  flood-con- 
trol program,  and  I  certainly  do  not  propose 
it  as  a  solution  to  other  problems. 

For  the  next  several  years.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Nation,  particularly  In  the  Mid- 
dle West,  wo\ild  be  much  more  prosperous 
vmder  a  small-dam  program  which  we  can 
afford.  Such  a  program  will  probably  lead 
us  to  new  and  vital  experience,  which  wlM 
give  us  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  what  to  do 
In  the  fleld  of  flood  controL 
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AmencaB  Vetentns  Who  Were  Prisoners 
of  War  Are  Eatitied  to  Paymeat  of 
IndiTidnal  Qaims  as  Provided  for  in 
H.  R.  1000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PEWNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF  RESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  14. 1947, 1  introduced  H.  R.  1000, 
designed  to  create  a  commission  to  exam- 
ine and  render  final  decisions  on  all 
claims  by  American  nationals  who  were 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  who  were  prisoners  of 
war  of  Germany,  Italy,  or  Japan,  for 
payment  of  Its  awards  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  de- 
clared timely  by  various  organizations 
and  Individuals  who  recognize  the  right 
of  each  prisoner  of  war  to  obtain  justice 
on  his  individual  claim. 

In  support  of  this  legislation  a  letter 
has  been  received  from  Col.  George  E. 
Uams.  director,  national  rehabilitation 
service.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

Colonel  I  jams  for  27  years  was  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  United  States 
Veterans'  Administration  and  predeces- 
sor organizations  and  Is  fully  cognizant 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  veterans. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  Truman 
in  194£  as  a  member  of  a  commission 
headed  by  Senator  Millard  Tydings,  of 
Maryland,  to  visit  the  Philippines  and 
study  the  destruction  of  property  and  the 
plight  of  individuals  In  that  area. 

It  was  during  Colonel  Ijams'  visit  to 
the  Philippines  that  he  came  In  contact 
with  American  prisoners  of  war  who  were 
returning  to  the  United  States  from  Jap 
prison  camps. 

Colonel  Uams'  letter  follows: 

Vetekans  or  Foretgw 
Waks  or  THX  United  States, 

NATlOIfAL  REHABIUTATION  SERVICE, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Febrtiory  5,  1947. 
Hon.  JABCES  E.  Van  Zandt, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Congkessman  Van  Zamot:  1  wish  to 
commend  your  action  in  Introducing  H.  R. 
1000  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Claims  Commission  to  examine  and  render 
ftoal  decisions  on  all  claims  of  American 
veterans  of  the  armed  forces  who  were  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  of  CJermany,  Italy  or 
Japan,  to  World  War  11. 

Your  bUl  will  benefit  veterans  of  our  armed 
services  who  were  subjected  to  Indignities 
and  torture,  and  who  suffered  disabilities 
whUe  prisoners  of  war.  The  national  re- 
habilitation service  of  tbe  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  has  received  himdreds  of  letters 
from  former  prisoners,  but  to  date  has  found 
it  necessary  to  toform  these  men  that  our 
Government  has  not  yet  set  up  any  organi- 
sation t^  which  such  claims  can  be  presented, 
for  connderation. 

The  American  people  were  shocked  when 
they  learned  of  the  atrocious  and  inhuman 
treatment  accorded  thousands  oi  our  de- 
fenders who  were  forced  to  sturender.  We 
knew   that   about   40   years   ago   a   solemn 


covenant  was  entered  Into  by  most  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  covering  the 
treatment  to  be  accorded  to  prisoners  cap- 
tured In  any  futwe  wars.  We  knew  that: 
our  enemies  In  World  War  n  signed  thle 
solemn  covenant,  and  we  naturally  assumed 
that  they  would  abide  by  Its  provisions. 
Even  when  we  learned  through  the  press 
that  certain  violations  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference had  been  reported,  our  people  did 
not  fully  appreciate  what  those  violations 
actually  meant  until  we  saw  pictures  of  oui* 
liberated  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  not 
only  starved  and  beaten  by  an  arrogant  and 
Inhuman  enemy,  but  suffered  physical  tor- 
tures and  in  many  cases  death  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  half-clvllized  people. 

Tou  and  I  saw  these  men  in  the  Pacific 
Islands  shortly  after  they  were  liberated; 
therefore,  it  Is  quite  natural  that  I  should 
advocate  the  passage  of  your  bill,  and  that 
you  as  a  Member  of  Congress  should  totro- 
duce  this  splendid  piece  of  legislation  to  tb« 
House  of  Representatives. 

Following  the  victories  In  Etirope  and  AsIa 
the  Allied  Governments  determined  to  prose- 
cute the  perpetrators  of  these  fiendish  crimes 
on  unarmed  and  helpless  prisoners  of  war. 
Following  fair  trials  many  of  the  perpetra- 
tors of  these  crimes  have  paid  the  supreme 
penalty.  Others  will  no  doubt  be  convicted 
as  the  result  of  trials  now  being  held. 

Thus  have  the  Allies  in  World  War  II  Im- 
posed verdicts  of  crlmtoal  liability  upon  the 
perpetrators  of  Inhuman  treatment  accorded 
prisoners  contrary  to  the  laws  of  clvlllied 
warfare.  Having  established  the  Justice  of 
crlmtoal  liability,  should  we  not  also  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  civil  liability,  and  make 
certain  that  those  who  suffered  disabilities  as 
the  result  of  tohuman  treatment  are  com- 
pensated, and  that  widows  and  orphans  cf 
those  defenseless  prisoners  who  suffered  tor- 
tures and  death  are  also  compensated  for  tbe 
loss  of  their  loved  ones. 

It  would  appear  that  we  have  In  fact  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  civil  liability  to  tfce 
actlcHi  recently  taken  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment  in  connection  with  the  destruction 
of  an  unarmed  American  plane  while  flylrg 
over  the  territory  of  a  supposed  ally.  Rep- 
aration for  the  death  of  these  men  was  de- 
manded and  received  by  the  United  States 
Government.  This  money  was  distributed  ''x> 
the  families  of  thoee  kiUed  to  this  unwar- 
ranted attack.  If  we  were  right  in  procee<l- 
Ing  as  we  did  against  a  supposed  ally,  cer- 
tainly we  have  all  the  more  reason  to  apply 
the  same  prtociple  of  civil  llabUlty  agatost 
otir  enemies. 

PMtunately,  the  bill  which  you  proposed 
wlU  cost  tbe  American  taxpayer  nothtog. 
You  have  wisely  provided  that  all  awards 
made  and  all  administrative  overhead  ex- 
penses of  the  Mixed  Claims  Commission  sbfill 
be  paid  frcMn  the  assets  of  Japan.  Germany, 
and  Italy  now  held  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
errunent.  And,  to  the  event  these  assets 
are  not  sufficient,  then  any  additional 
amounts  required  shall  be  assessed  against 
the  coimtries  responsible  for  the  Inhuman 
treatment  of  our  veterans. 

I  feel  confldent  the  American  peoi^e  would 
approve  the  payment  of  awards  to  these  for- 
mer prisoners  if  every  dollar  of  the  money 
for  this  purpose  were  charged  to  the  Ameil- 
can  taxpayers.  But,  realizing  that  we  now 
hold  the  funds  of  the  perpetrators  of  these 
crimes,  I  feel  confldent  the  American  public 
will  Insist  that  this  money  be  used  to  reini- 
biirse  those  Ilvtog  men  for  disabilities  suf- 
fered, and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  thone 
who  were  murdered  by  a  fiendish  and  inhu- 
man enemy. 

When  your  bill  has  been  enacted  toto  law 
the  national  rehablllUtion  service  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  will  gladly  represent  those  veterans 
and  their  dependents  having  claims  against 
enemy  countries  without  any  cost  whatso- 


ever to  the  claimants.  Just  as  we  now  repre- 
sent hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  war  vet- 
erans to  other  matters  before  tha  various 
Government  departments. 

Many  months  have  passed  stoce  tbe  un- 
conditional surrender  of  our  enemies  to 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  certatoly  time  for  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  armed  with 
authority  to  adjudicate  claims  of  these  un- 
fortunate men,  their  widows  and  orphans. 
Ample  funds  are  at  hand  and  in  our  posses- 
sion to  make  awards,  and  to  pay  all  over- 
head expenses  without  any  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  I  stocerely  hope  that  all 
the  Members  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  appreciate  the  need  for  the  speedy 
enactment  of  H.  R.  1000. 
Very  sincerely. 

Gsoaox  B.  Ijams, 

Director. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzcoto,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  the  fojlowing 
speech  of  Judge  Elijah  Adlow,  of  the  Bos- 
ton municipal  court,  delivered  before  the 
New  England  Council  on  November  17, 
1946: 

A  passenger  to  a  New  York  subway  train 
recently  was  amazed  to  discover  that  a  man 
seated  opposite  him  was  holdtog  his  news- 
paper upside  down.  He  got  up,  walked  over, 
tapped  the  man  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
"Mister,  you're  reading  yoiu-  paper  upside 
down,"  and  the  man  answered,  "Do  you 
think  it's  easy?" 

Tonight  I'm  gotog  to  try  to  appraise  cer- 
tato  conditions  to  a  world  that  appears 
upside  down.  I  don't  mind  saying  that  the 
task  isn't  easy.  So  many  factors  appear  to 
be  tovolved  to  the  situation  that  It  is  hard 
to  know  where  to  begto.  I  am  very  mucb 
to  the  position  of  the  man  who  once  an- 
swered to  a  drtmk  charge  to  court.  When 
I  found  him  "not  guilty"  he  became  be- 
wildered, held  up  his  hand  and  said.  'Xet 
me  recite  a  toast.  There  are  a  thousand 
good  reasons  why  I  shouldn't  take  a  drink 
but  I  cant  thtok  of  one  of  them  right  now." 

Despite  the  baAtog  perplexities  of  the  con- 
temporary scene,  there  is  one  aspect  of  it 
that  stands  out  and  is  markedly  consplcu- 
otis,  and  that  is  the  widespread  dissatis- 
faction with  conditions.  Everybody  is  un- 
happy. Rich  and  poor  alike  share  to  the 
current  unrest.  The  period  of  the  war  was  an 
era  of  hope.  Everyone  expected  that  calm 
and  quiet  wotild  come  with  the  advent  of 
peace.  It  now  appears  that  those  hopes  were 
groimdless.  More  than  a  year  after  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  the  unrest  Is  more 
acute  than  ever.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
forty-six  is  truly  a  year  of  disillusionment, 
frustration,  and  disappototment. 

To  further  complicate  the  picture  there 
are  present  a  multitude  of  conditions  which 
are  ordinarily  associated  with  prosperous 
times.  Employment  to  the  country  Is  alleged 
to  have  attatoed  an  all-time  high.  Tbe  pros- 
perity which  derived  from  tbe  demands  of 
a  coiuitr,'  at  war  has  not  been  entirely  liq- 
uidated yet,  and  a  generous  public  hss  spared 
nothtog  to  smooth  the  way  back  to  civilian 
life  icr  tbe  retiimtog  veteran. 
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It  M  to  tlMM  ■Mlai  latM  •n( 
plieatlims  (hat  I  pmpoM  to 
marka  tonight     I  appreeiate  tha ; 
taboo  on  a  frsnk  diarusalon  of  s 
Involve.    The  apprsisal  of  them 
fore  been  one>sided:    they  hav« 
euaeed  but  rarely  debated,  and 
baa  already  grown  up  which  en 
ness.    lut   truth  can   never  be 
suppreeaed,     Already    the   stim 
neas  of  the  Mstlon  has  made  Itse 
at  the  ballot  box.     This  vsrdlct 
Ignored.     It  concerns  neither 
■ous:  if  the  American  people 
tftrvctlon.  It  la  not  because  of  men 
ky  reason  of  meaaurea. 

These  measures,  and  they  have 
by  Republicans  as  well  as 
It  a  marked  deviation 
dttlonal    American    way   of    lifi> 
b«Md  Ott  tka  MHMopt  that  gover 
■ewyum  a  living,  and  for  the 
iteltMr  effort  nor  money  has 
make  an  actuality  of  this  theo 
Wltli  thla  eoneept  an  elaborate 
etd-dfi  pensions  has  been  put 
tlon:   welfare  meaetiree  have 
Itberaltaad.  mottoer'a  aid  bad 
a    level    which    lla   original 
Iwagtnod  it  mlflit  aMata:  and 
rity   baa   boen   welded   into  ou 
•tructure.    Ivery    eonoelvable 
from    which    herdahip   or 
•merge  hM  btni  provided  agains 

At  the  MflM  lilM  IdlMrl 
by  the 
other  meaaufM 
ou*  to  mention     Higher  wage 
workdays,  and  «  variety  of 
•ondUlons  nl  employment  were 
tJiroti|li  the  dirMt  Mtion 
It  whMli  opdwly  ilodd  oti 
la  tta  itrtivt*  for  •  iMttvr  Ufa 

Motwiihaunding    alt    thte, 

Mid  bM  kMa  10  for  a 


la  peace       These  claims  of  social  gains  appear  to  have 
that  a       validity  so  long  as  we  confine  our  study  of 
best  seller.      them  to  the  vast  expenditures  which  they 
the  book       involve.    If  the  amounu  spent  by  the  public 
eohdltlon  for       in  their  attainment  have  any  significance, 
nan  wants       then  they  certainly  have  been  a  huge  suc- 
cess.    But  social  gains  can  never  be  meas- 
ured by  their  coet.    We  must  look  rather  to 
the  sense  of  security  which  they  have  in- 
spired and  to  the  peace  of  mind  which  they 
have  conferred.    V^en  we  view  the  depressed 
morale  and  the  general  dissatisfaction  to  be 
found  in  the  very  groups  immediately  bene- 
fited by  these  social  gains,  their  value  is  not 
so  appcirent.     These  measures  were  under- 
taken v/lth  a  view  to  improvement  of  social 
conditions.     But  who  can  honestly  contend 
that  we  have  realized  that  improvement? 

There's  a  story  of  a  woman  whose  hxuband 
waa  taken  to  the  hospital.  Every  day  she 
Inquired  about  his  condition,  and  the  an- 
swer invariably  came  back.  "He's  showing 
improvwawnt."  But  one  day  the  woman  waa 
called  iind  Informed  that  her  husband  had 
died.  Neighbors  came  In  to  comfort  her  in 
bar  grUd.  and  to  one  who  InqtUrad  about  tha 
doptkm  of  causa  c>f  her  husband's  death  abe  anawtred, 
"Me  dlfd  of  Improvements." 

The  Idea  that  money  can  aoliea  every  hu- 
man problem  has  cnJoy*d  •  conalderabta 
vogue  ror  many  years.  If  It  could,  we  should 
now  be  well  on  the  way  to  a  reallaatlun  of 
that  bhaeful  and  happy  eoctMy  for  which  we 
aU  yearn  Unfortunaldly  BMnty  klaaa  can 
MManpliah  little.  A  diaappointed  litigant  in 
my  court  unc«  wrote  me  a  letter  itnd  remind- 
•d  me  that  "Man  doae  not  live  by  bread  and 
mink  coats  atone."  My  crltie  was  right. 
There  are  elements  of  the  spirit  that  con* 
tribute  to  the  reallnatlun  of  a  happy  and  um< 
ful  ll(«',  end  iiu  (air  appraisal  uf  those  eii' 
pedientd  gM  bt  m»de  wllheul  oun»lderiitg 
their  eSggt  on  tho  aptrituat  »ndl  moral  luuii* 
daiUHvi  on  whidh  our  society  iwets, 

When  I  was  a  tttty,  it  was  a  matter  »(  pride 
among  the  m«wt  humble  folk  that  they  had 
never  Deen  the  recipients  of  public  welfare, 
their  Im-      To  "live  on  the  town"  was  eunaidered  a  oa> 
my  re«      lamity,  and  families  would  puti  up  with  al- 
there  la  •      moat  anything  before  resorting  to  it.    A  iM<n« 
I  thst  they      timeni   rooteci  in  self-respect  gave  them  a 
las  hereto-       strength  tu  fight  adversity  on  their  <iwn.    I 
been  die-      do  not  need  to  remind  you  of  Che  many  no* 
tradition      ble  exitmptee  afforded  by  every  oommunlty  of 
jlns  frank-      families  which  solved  their  problems  of  ad- 
completely      verslty  without  public  aasutabce.     Equally 
I   reatteas-       impressive  was  the  prejudice  which  people 
articulate       held  against  those  who  neglected  their  sued 
cannot  be      parenu,  and  I  diatlnotly  remember  the  crltl- 
nor  por-      cism  leveled  against  those  who  sent  their 
hs^e  changed      aged  pnrenu  to  public  institutions.    People 
but  rather      might  have  been  poor,  but  thgy  never  con- 
sidered thomaolvea  unfortunate  ekcept  under 
boon  spon-       circunvrtaaoM  where  sickness  or  misfortune 
Democrats,      rendered  them  helplesa.    The  greatest  anset 
the  tra-       of  every  man  was  his  pride,  a  pride  rooted  in 
They   are      aelf -confidence  and  self-respect. 

t  owM         Anotbor  notoWorthy  aapwt  M  our  earitcv 
1ft  years       daya  waa  the  peace  of  mind  that  waa  goa« 
apared  to      eralty  enjoyed  deaptte  the  moat  trying  oondl- 
In  Una      tlons.    The  generation  of  our  fathera  waa 
syatom  of      very  renttatte.   It  viewed  life  with  phlioaophio 
nto  opern-       detachment.     It  didn't  expect  miracles.     It 
radteally       paid  tittle  attention  to  OMq^tgn  promlaee. 
to      It  knew  that  the  concept  of  oomplete  happt- 
never       nese  wae  ah  empty  dream,  that  life  needed  • 
octal  aeeti-      little  of  ewrythtng,  that  It  had  Ita  |oyi  aa 
economic       welt  aa  Ita  aorrows,  lu  tight  aa  watt  as  Ita 
( ontingency      darkneaa,  ita  plaaauraa  aa  well  aa  lu  patna. 
might       And  because  It  aeecptod  the  world  aa  It  waa 
It  found  life  more  agreeable.    Who  can  deny 
that,  despite  the  amaaing  disparity  in  tha 
•tandards  of  living  of  the  present  generation 
•nd  that  uf  our  fathers,  the  o|d-tim«ra  en- 
joyed an  infinitely  graatgr  Moaoura  of  poaoo 
of  mintl  than  u  airidoiit  M  piwoatf    Thoi 
capacity  tu  make  tha  baot  o(  illf  out  of  oen* 
ditiono  la  a  far  froai  pirfool  kiorUI  vm  otio 
of  tlM  poauttar  attilfciim  of  formor jonora- 
tlons  that  Is  not  ao  tvldoiit  today    The  rttf- 
di4«ont«nt   M      ferenre  derives  from  a  tranaformatiuu  lit  tha 
oaf  pariod.      phttoaophic  attltuda  toward  llf^. 
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It  took  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  destroy 
man's  capacity  for  optimism.  The  apostles 
of  gloom  have  been  working  overtime  in  late 
years.  Their  campaign  to  spread  unrest  haa 
been  waged  on  a  broad  front,  and  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad  has  felt  the  weight  of 
their  assault.  There  is  a  story  of  an  agitator 
named  O'Leary  who  for  years  stood  on  a  soap 
box  in  Union  Square,  New  York,  and  de- 
nounced the  rapid-transit  companies  for 
charging  a  10-cent  fare.  Finally  the  New 
York  Legislature  passed  a  5-cent  fare  bill,  and 
the  habitues  at  Union  Square  wondered  what 
O'Leary  would  du  next.  But  that  night 
O'Leary  showed  up  as  usual,  climbed  up  on 
his  soap  box  and  said.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
things  are  worse  now  than  before.  Thla 
morning  a  poor  man  walked  downtown  to 
work  and  saved  10  cents;  tonight  he'll  walk 
home  and  only  save  a  nickel." 

This  story  la  not  aa  far-fetched  as  might 
appear.  Were  tha  agad  ever  as  unhappy  aa 
they  have  bsan  atnoa  a  generoua  public  pro- 
vided them  with  old-age  pensions?  Were 
the  tmamployed  ever  more  bitter  than  they 
havo  baaa  alnea  a  ayaum  of  aoolal  aacurlty 
haa  baan  In  effect?  Have  welfare  reclplenu 
ever  complained  aa  much  as  ihcy  have  since 
the  provutona  of  our  welfare  lawa  have  been 
Iiberalliadt  Soma  paoyla  may  view  theao 
meaaurea  aa  aoelal  gatna,  but  when  the  bitter > 
neee,  the  hnetlllty.  the  claaa  hatred,  and  tho 
general  gloom  that  have  attended  their  ad- 
vent Is  considered  we  may  well  view  them 
aa  a  aoolai  dotrlment.  Anything  caloulatad 
to  mako  poopio  unhappy  is  a  suolal  lose, 

■qtially  unfortunate  haa  been  tha  effaal  of 
thaaa  measures  on  tha  attitude  of  paeplo  to- 
ward deptinaeitcy.  People  have  beta  tdUfhtf 
to  view  public  welfare  as  a  routine  service  In 
the  ndminlsiratlun  u(  public  affairs.  What 
la  more,  they  have  boon  l«M  that  dopandeticy 
la  hoiturahle,  Onea  upon  a  tlma  paopla  whc 
lived  on  tha  town  paid  thla  dafaranoa  to  th« 
Bplrit  tit  Indapendanca— thay  triad  to  kaajg 
their  paoullar  condition  a  aaerat,  Today  tha) 
do  not  liesitaie  to  let  the  world  know  about 
It.  With  these  people  their  rl«ht  to  support 
la  vaated,  and  tha  abuae  rerrived  by  our  pub* 
lio  reprasentatlvaa  charged  with  adminlatar* 
Ing  theae  wptfare  aRenrles  Is  ttia  tiaat  avidanoa 
Of  the  attitude  enganOerad  by  dapandency. 

But  moat  tragic  of  all  haa  iMen  the  effect 
of  these  measures  on  thoaa  virtues  identi- 
fied with  temperance,  frugality,  and  indus- 
try, Tltere  wus  a  time  when  the  most  hum- 
ble strove  to  set  something  aside  for  a  rainy 
day.  We  can  be  thnnkful  that  many  still  do 
so  today,  but  we  must  regret  the  vast  array 
that  has  been  tsught  to  view  their  future 
aa  a  public  concern.  Conalder  the  axtrava- 
ganre  of  the  high-wage  war  workara  who 
heeded  tittle  the  proepeota  of  raduead  earn- 
liiK*  and  lay-offs  because  they  knew  that 
social  security  or  public  welfare  Would  pro- 
vide the  means  of  existence.  Oonaldar  alao 
the  multitude  capable  of  work  who  at  a  tlma 
whan  ample  Joba  ware  available  preferrad  to 
live  on  unemployment  eomponaatlon,  Hab- 
Ita  of  industry  have  auffarad  a  ataggaring  blow 
under  the  impact  of  a  aystam  that  makea 
tdtanaaa  financially  attractive.  And  we  must 
never  forget  that  habits  of  industry  once  tuat 
can  only  ba  ratriavad  with  dlfleuity, 

When  I  was  s  boy,  young  man  embarking 
on  tbatr  oaraars  ware  content  to  atart  at  tha 
bottom.  As  beginners  their  value  to  em- 
ployers was  timltad,  and  tlietr  salarlaa  were 
tow,  but  tliey  were  content  because  they 
knew  they  had  to  laam,  Today  tha  provt- 
Biona  (or  unamploymant  oompoaaation  a(> 
(ord  as  much,  If  not  mora,  than  a  bagtnner'a 
Job  ran  pay.  la  It  any  wonder  tliat  nt  many 
have  msrctiad  iti  the  ranks  u(  thaifratarnity 
known  as  the  9  JO  CtubT  And  what  about 
tboaa  who— tko  bff tnnera— have  through  tha 
madlttm  of  eii'tlio*)ob  training  baan  paid  tha 
wagae  nf  aaportanoad  ment  How  happy  will 
theee  men  be  when  they  wilt  hava  to  atond  on 
their  own  and  wuk  fur  what  thay  ara  worth. 
TlM  problem  uf  the  retAtrnIng  01  haa  not  boon 
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aoTeed  by  the  OI  bm  of  rlgbtr  it  baa  been 
furtber  complicated  by  It,  and  those  who 
speak  of  social  gains  ahooM  consider  the  de- 
bOltating  effect  cd  all  these  expedients  on 
the  spirit,  the  ambition,  and  the  euutage  of 
yiNiug  America. 

Equally  devastating  baa  been  the  eOect 
which  the  spectacle  of  all  this  hae  had  on 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  have 
resisted  the  alluring  appeal  made  by  public 
wrtian  and  still  stand  on  their  own.  Does 
anyone  for  a  moment  believe  that  they're 
tompfff  about  the  Idea  of  others  languishing 
In  Idleness  while  tbey  woek?  We  must  re- 
member that  a  large  portion  of  the  American 
people  still  choiah  those  time-honored  con- 
cepts of  Independence  and  induatry.  They 
live  aimpie  Uvea,  work  hard,  have  bank  ac- 
counts, and  by  precept  and  evample  straggle 
to  instill  In  tbolr  growing  famiUaa  those  vir- 
tues which  will  help  them  to  fscc  life's  prob- 
lasna  with  fortitude  and  hope.  How  cheerful 
can  thay  be  whan  a  daflniu  tread  toward 
dependency  threatena  to  undo  all  tbair  work? 
Bow  cheerful  can  the  man  who  jvorka  be 
when  tha  (oUowing  nawapaper  limn  which 
raaaatly  appaarad  In  a  Boaton  paper  la  called 
to  hla  attantlOD?  I  quote  from  an  Interview 
with  the  bualaaaa  maaafar  of  tha  Boaton 
Waif  ara  Board: 

"Thara  la  no  oaUlag  on  aid  to  famUlaa  with 
dapandant  children.  Under  the  new  budget 
f amlllaa  with  five  children  or  over  will  receive 
int  a  month  or  more,  while  In  aoma  caaea 
tha  aUoUaant  wlU  reach  aa  blfh  aa  ta0O  per 
month." 

Thoaa  dapandant  faoimaa  now  raaalva  a 
blghar  iaaoma  than  tha  (amUlaa  of  tlUMiaanda 
of  workara.  Thay  raaalva  asora  moaay  than 
tha  ramlltas  of  pollaaman.  of  fireman,  and  of 
elarka.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  people  who 
work  ara  rtatlaaa.  dtaaatlafiad.  and  unhappy 
whan  dapandanta  ara  traatad  batter  than 
tbayf  Dapan4«Mf  oaa  baooma  attraativa 
whan  Iharal  mora  monoy  In  tt. 

It  took  a  long  tlma  for  tha  huroaa  raca 
to  aaqulra  a  conseimjanass  of  aociai  raapen- 
•tbfllty  which  oallad  on  every  man  to  do  hla 
fair  Bhara  of  work  tn  tha  atnagglo  of  Ufa,  In 
our  own  tuna  Idleness  waa  aootad  at  aa  a 
form  of  parastttsm  and  tha  enmptntnts 
agatnat  tha  tdla  rich  keynoted  the  unrest 
of  the  early  pari  of  this  cenittry.  How  much 
won*  la  the  roiditlon  today  when  to  tha 
fairty  eirehialve  fratamtty  of  nonprodurcrs 
known  as  tha  Idle  rfrh  have  been  edded  that 
eonsiderable  group  better  labeled  tha  tdla 
poor. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  astabHeh  the  virtuea 
of  Induatry  tn  the  sodnl  attitude  of  the  peo- 
pla.  It  haa  been  an  integral  part  of  tha 
entire  prneaaa  of  dvttlxation.  fhtt  whan  tha 
wagaa  of  Idlanam  baaoroe  atUneUve  there  U 
a  dangatcua  tondanoy  for  the  weak  to  aue- 
omnb  to  tha  Umptatkm.  After  aU.  tt  ukaa 
a  lot  of  eouraga,  aatf-raapaat.  and  ladapand- 
anoa  for  man  to  kaop  working  when  life  U 
poaatblo  without  It.  Unfortunately,  a  wrwt 
■any  havo  auacumbad  uadar  tho  tansptatton, 

A  raoant  diapatah  from  Walltaffton.  Hew 
laalaad.  daiod  Jvna  Wl,  IMt.  appaand  In  a 
Boatea  paper  undar  tbo  haadtaf  "Baiy  aaah 

IMMO  from  work."  Tha  aoaitast  of  this 
article  aarvaa  only  to  aonflrra  what  oar  own 
cbaarvatlon  augfaata.   It  raattaa.  m  part: 

"Tha  aklattng  altuatkm  la  that  amny  Maoris 
ara  rafuatag  to  work.  IpMrtag  thalr  iasdsrs 
who  vfn  tiM  aiaarHn  of  Mad.  aawtnf  H  for 
MiMra,  plavlaf .  iilBiBg  af  aimap  aai  aaltla. 
Thoy  ava  aontoat  to  aaaaiva  tha  aualal  aaaiirity 
haad-wt  aaah  aMmtli.  •  •  •  Other 
aaUvaa  raaMot  thalr  aamh^p  le  a  Wvel 
vhMk  VIM  aot  lalarfavo  wMli  aaatal-aaoarity 
Daaptia  our  hifhir  doWaMtoa 
NHlurt  IIMM  H  Ml  MMMrtni 
la  MM  iMllMil  iffMl  at  maaa 
on  bmnan  afcaraatar  wharooer  wa 


THa  wwMtafUf  •anaaqaMMo  of  aN  thla  haa 
baaa  to  aaalt  dapandanay.  to  dlaoouraga 


tbrtrt,  and  to  promote  Idlenees.  There  was  a 
time  irinen  people  were  unhappy  tKcause  they 
wnntad  work.  Todaiy  many  ot  them  are 
laiBi  I  ahii  because  tbey  have  to  work.  These 
people  are  the  vlccbns  od  a  vtcioua  philoaophy 
that  enjoys  a  vogue  in  our  era.  It  is  a  phi- 
losophy that  psefeis  tcHfness  to  work.  It  la 
a  pbilosapliy  baaed  on  the  false  premise  that 
all  man  needa  to  oom|detc  hia  bsfipineea  is 
an  act  of  Congreas  and  an  appropriation  from 
tbe  Public  Treaanry.  It  is  a  philosophy  based 
on  tbe  false  theory  that  tbe  way  to  avoid 
the  evila  of  unemployment  Is  by  destroying 
tbe  dealre  for  employment. 

And  becauae  this  philosophy  has  acquired 
the  status  of  a  cult  which  has  many  devotecfi 
wor^ipping  at  ita  abrise.  we  have  had  to 
endure  tbe  costsequent  evils.  Let  no  one 
delude  himself  about  the  delinquency  that  is 
rampant,  tbe  aloohoUam  that  Is  on  the  in- 
crease, the  gambling  that  Is  widiapraad.  alt 
theae  derive  from  conditkms  of  idlenaaa  that 
are  imA  only  aanctiottsd  but  supportsd  by 
publie  iiutborlty.  laataad  of  helping  people 
to  help  thameetvea  wa  are  acceleratltig  the 
proceea  of  moral  cnllapaa  and  aplrltual  daeay. 

After  an,  life  without  oaalul  work  can  be 
mlaarable.  There  la  u  atory  of  a  n^n  whc 
died,  and  when  he  eroaaod  tbe  threshold  Into 
tho  next  world  ha  waa  graatad  by  a  llvarted 
valet  who  took  him  In  charge  and  aervod  hli. 
every  want.  9m  waoha  ha  loafed  arotmd  tn^ 
Joying  every  lusury.  But  Anally  he  tirad  of 
the  eaay  life  aad  aipraaaad  a  daalra  to  wark. 
But  the  valet  put  bim  off  from  ona  dap  to 
another  tmtll  tha  raaa  in  daaparatlon  aald, 
IxMfc  hare,  tf  I  aaat  do  any  work,  I'd  rather 
ba  hi  haN,"  and  tha  valot  aaowarad,  "Where 
do  yo«  ttvlnk  you  arer* 

The  parable  la  appaeprkita.  'Ufa  to  ba 
wurili  whilo  muat  be  aaaful,  Tha  aaaful 
man  la  a  khm  la  bhi  own  right.  Ha  H  aus> 
tainad  by  a  aoaarlBuawaaa  of  bla  own  lada- 
panda  waa,  Our  parenu  wtvfcad  hardar.  an- 
mytd  fewer  htitnlaa,  and  had  lorn  thaa  wt 
have,  but  tha  fcnosrMia  Itet  thoy  iwro  In- 
dependent and  aalf-oopportlng  gava  llMm  a 
aenaatoManaaa  of  wall-being  whkdi  aaabled 
them  to  an  Joy  their  work  and  to  enjoy  UU*. 
ntf  had  paaee  of  mind  in  the  true  and 
eompfote  sonaa.  It  la  tn  this  aptrtt  of  tnds- 
pendanoa  that  tha  greatneea  of  America  is 
rooted.  The  foundara  of  our  country  were 
no  atrangera  to  work  Tha  pioaoan  who 
btaaod  tha  fraUe  lo  the  Weal  riakad  all  they 
had  for  the  mere  prtvUaga  of  working  so 
they  might  live.  And  tha  great  buildara  and 
organioera  whoaa  talanu  hotpad  America  at- 
tain Ita  praaent  graadevr  all  started  at  tha 
bottom  on  their  own  Everything  that  Is 
worth  while  in  our  American  tradltloa  darlves 
from  common  atnaa.  pood  fblth,  aad  hard 
work, 

Tha  Idea  that  thaaa  maaauras  havo  oon- 
farrad  aoeM  fateia  la  a  myth.  Hot  only  has 
tha  agpartanea  Hivetvod  great  akpandltarei, 
birt  tt  haa  been  pwrehaaed  at  tha  coal  of  k 
waakanad  eptrttuai  and  moral  fabric  of  our 
aoeiety.  But  tha  damafa  la  not  boyond  re- 
pair. Over  a  eontury  ago  tha  manaaa  of 
paraaltlam  In  Bngland  forced  a  draatle  ravt- 
flon  tn  the  poor  lawa  of  that  country.  A 
change  in  potlclee  of  admtnietratlon  la  Mg- 
tested  by  oondttlona  hora  today.  Thoaa  who 
have  baan  hired  away  from  uaaftn  enter- 
prtse  by  the  somothlng-for-nothlng  pblloao- 
phy  muat  ba  won  barb  to  tha  ranks  of  tha 
worbara,  A  ravialon  of  gllowanoM  aHouM  ba 
affaotad  ao  that  tha  absurd  Bnanolal  advan- 
tagaa  now  anjoyad  by  dapandanta  ooar  taarfc- 
an  win  ba  ramevad.  And,  above  all  alaa,  only 
tha  worthy  ahould  rtml^  thaaa  baaaflta 
•niia  can  ba  altafnad  bf  an  honaat,  amapa- 
lant,  and  waiapioui  aimhitalrallga  of  our 
lawa.  n  MMf  a  M  ff  •»vnm  la  Ml  • 
man  to  go  to  woffe,  b«l  oaaa  piiMIt 
li  iMrM  la  «M  iiapia  tf  «w  praaallranda 
tiMM  «ui  to  aa  §mm  IMI II  «m  mbm  to 
tho  a^pt  of  •»  mimamm  la  feilplng 
raatoMSt  trlrta«  of  Mwlry  mt  laapaaat- 
bittty  to  thalr  propar  plaaaa  la  Amanoaa  Ufa. 


-I 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMAHKB 

or 

RON.  THOMAS  L  OWENS 


nf  THK  HOTJSB  OP  RBPNBJMENT A 1 1 V  JU 

Tuesday,  February  Ig,  1947 

Mr.  OWENS.  Bfr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

Cmcaca  Ux..  FHtmmy  IX.  1947. 
The  Hoasorable  TMOssaa  L.  OerBea, 
Jfessber  of  Cospress, 

Hoiue  Ojfloa  BtHmrtf. 

Wmr3Hn0t(m.  D.  C. 

Daaa  8m:  Wa  aiw  wr'»inf  to  you  at  thla 
time  B-^ing  that  support  ha  given  to  poet- 
poneanant  «.r  Z^*»  Department  action  on 
further  rodaettosi  of  tartsa  until  the  prcaant 
Oongraaa  baa  aa  opportunity  to  coaaldar  re- 
tattng  devalopments  ataica  1M6.  when  the 
preeent  act  was  eatesided.  Foatarar  world 
condlttoiu  affecting  International  trade  ara 
jtist  begtonmg  to  take  form  and  tans  raduc- 
tlooe  asada  bow  by  tha  Mala  DopartaMnt 
may  Im  contrary  to  eunaat  aovnd  donMBtic 
economy 

There  exlste  a  aerlous  question  as  to  for- 
eign sincerity  toward  tbo  Idaa  of  interna- 
tional cnopemtlon  Last  October,  when 
Clare  Wtteoa,  epokaeman  tor  the  Department 
of  Itata,  at  the  meeting  of  the  preparatory 
committee  of  the  thtKed  Hations  Trade  and 
Employment  Conference,  presented  our  pro- 
of tho  II  aalkw  aa- 


lo 

ssmWy  la  Umdoa.  there  waa  no  anthuelastta 
rasponw,  tf^ttf  than.  Oraal  BrMaln  haa 
given  no  tangible  evidanoa  of  dlaaotvtni  tha 
Nterllag  Moo  wHbia  I  yaor  aa  aoatamplated 
whan  tha  •t.TM.OM/WO  loan  waa  paaaad,  nor 
is  thara  any  apparoat  laaaantng  of  the  ra- 
itrlallaaa  andar  thalr  poHoy  of  Domtnton 
prafarance  In  trading.  Recent  Brttlah  agraa- 
ments  with  the  Argontlna  raatrict  axpandl- 
turaa  af  trada  balaaom  lo  imisli  alarHai, 

Many  davalopwanta  polal  to  loraign  ra- 
Btstanoa  toward  tartlT  coneeaetons  favorable 
to  HM  United  Mataa  aad  tt  would  seam  that 
oar  afl«r  of  further  tariff  reductiona  should 
ba  raooaaldarad  unUI  tha  whole  intaraallonal 
altviatloti  Biay  be  resurveyed  by  Congram  for 
determination  of  sound  Instructlonn  to  tha 
Department  of  State. 

Aa  a  Moyala  maaafaelurar  aad  a  aMmbar 
of  tha  BMyele  Inatltota  of  AaNrlaa.  wa  hava 
our  aontiauad  alaiaaire  al  ataka  m  thia  amt- 
tor.  As  aa  kadlvldual  teduatry.  wa  oaaaot 
poaaMy  laHi  by  any  tarlH  abanfa  aaaepi  an 
up  ward  ranakm  of  aataMng  daty  rataa  on 
Mayala  ImpertA  CXir  amrfcot  is  here,  in 
Aaaartaa;  forotgn  marfeata  ara  aloaed  by  aom- 
paMtloa  of  low-aeat  manafaotutam,  prin- 
aipally  ta  Irttala. 

Tha  Blayala  laatKuta  haa  praaantad  a  patt- 
ttan  to  tfea  Oooaaaltiaa  for  Rootproelly  Intor- 
matloa  piulnllin  farther  tarifl  eoaaamiona 
that  amy  ba  aoaaldarad  la  tbe  forthaom- 
Ing  raotprocal-lrada-apaaaiaal  nofotmtlona. 
Throufpi  aa  alabarala  broahora  la  wlsUh 
facta  ara  praaantad  la  stipport  of  our  con- 
taatloa,  wa  poait  oat  tbat: 

I.  Tha  bidwaliy  haa  atooady  beea  hurt  by 
biwakrtiigJmperlB  anooanpad  by  a  lO^prr- 
aant  tadaallaa  In  larlflb  bp 
dem  Itada 
la 
agraamaal. 

%t  l^alhar 


Oallad  Btnc- 
No  baaaflta 

woaMforoa 


MHMrp    Mo    IHuMbHOB. 
I  waald  ba  loal. 


1* 


oHiaai,  It  f  aiMI  vMH  fMl  iM 


hatfofMaipiiaMoaaMiHiAflMMb.    Alihia 
tlma,  Britala  la  deubliof  aSoru  to  aaUMiah 


II 
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m\a 


Ami  TicA 


b('  yel 


oi  f 


f 
Bifttuh, 
trc  yvd. 
R»cl  iroctty 


Anwrtoan  aoiuum«r  «e««punc« 
butiun  outUu  tn  •nticipatlon  o( 
lowtrlnc  uf  tarlfffl. 

4   The  Bioycl*  InttttuU  of 
ttot  Mk   that   rorvtm   blcyclM   b« 
Th«  Bnfiuh  liKhtwtlght  typ«  of  bi 
tti«  light  fram*  and  narrow  tifM  Ui 
to  Amvrlcan  manufacturvra  aa  u\ 
pr*f«rt  a  haavttr.  doubta  top  b«r 
ttr*  bicyela  not  prc^duoad  abroad. 
Ml   §ob4   authority,    howvvvr,    thi 
■MiaufMturari  ara  prtparad  to  tnv 
if  with  tha  haavtar,  atandard  typ« 
cnnc«>«iinna  wtnild  haatan  thia 
our    d<imMtlc    markat    to   tha 
Amariean  induatry  will  b«  d«a 
patition  U)  tha  Conmltta*  for 
formation  coutatntd  a  plaa  aaklni 
WOlactlon  for  tha  Amariean  typa 
by  ralainf  Um  praaant  »(Tactiva  rat 
to  thla  typ*  MMI  to  aaUbllah  quotha 
tha  Toluma  Imported. 

Coplaa  of  the  Blcycla  Inatituta 
kvallabla  on  request  or  one  may  b4 
along  with  complete  tranacrtpt  of 
ing    t>efore   tha   Committee   for 
Information,  In  tha  fUaa  of  tha 
mlaalon. 

Any  effort  you  may  extend  toward 
Ing   the    tntereata   of    thU    long- 
American  Industry  and  the  Jobs  of 
eonatnuents  employed  In  our  plafit 
appreciated. 

Toura  truly. 

AaNOLo 
W.  J.  Farrz 


CHbent  DemuidiBc  Badf et  R<  ductioai 


aad  PayBCBts  on  National 


dutrt- 
furthar 


doaa 

excluded. 

a  with 

no  threat 

markat 

balloon* 

Wa  learn, 

■ritlah 

ide  Amer* 

and  tariff 

wa  loae 

tha 

Our 

In. 

tor  tarlir 

of  blcycla 

to  apply 

limiting 


brpchura  are 

examined 
the  hear* 
1  leclproclty 
'Qulfl  Corn- 
protect - 
I  stabllsbed 
^our  many 
wlU  be 


ScHWTi  N  &  Co., 


Sec  etary. 


)ebt 


REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or   l(ICHIC.<iN 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRXSENlTATTVXS 

^      Tuesday.  February  18.  .  947 


Spc  aker 


g  ven 


un- 
me.  I 
on 
made  in 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mr 
der  the  unanimous  consent 
submit    the    following    observjitions 
several  national  issues  which 
•  recent  address: 

There  are  two  primary  forcea  i  hlch  enter 
tnto  this  general  picture  of  man  Lgement  of 
the  national  debt.    One  la  the  ni  tural. 
mal  economic  forcea:  the  other  la 
cal  forces  wrapped  up  In  the  pr  nent 
greaa.  wrapped  up  In  the  forthcoi  ixlng 
dentlal   campaign.     What   are  tl  e 
forces?    What  will  the  politician] 
the  next  12  to  18  or  34  months 
dlarupt  the  sound  policies  which 
tary  of  the  Treasury  would  like 
I  wish  I  cotild  crystal -gaae  and 
accxu-ate  answer  to  that  queatlon. 
the  polltlclana  do?    But  at  least 
clans  and  the  political  forcaa  an 
about  the  tax  rate  and  the  total 

The  President  comes  up  to 
he  says.  "We  need  $37,300,000,000 
Federal  GoTcmment  from  July 
to  June  30.  1948."     The  praaent 
Banate  majority  say  that  la  too 
think  it   la  rf-SOO^OOCOOO  too  nhich:   aoma 
think  it  ta  18.000.000.000  too  muct ;  and  aoma 
think  it  is  84.000.000.000  too  mucb  . 

Let  ma  aubmlt  thla  aimpla 
you.    Take  any  homa  that  baa 
BMnaged.  ecoDomlcally  speaking 
Uttle     proprictorahlp, 

medlum-aiaad.  or  big  eorporatloli  that  baa 
been  managed  looaely  tor  1,  10  15.  or  30 
7«ars.  and  the  time  oomaa  wbeii  you  hare 
to  change    buatnaaa   managemaqt;    do   you 


nor- 

the  politi- 

Con- 

Presl- 

political 

do  during 

whlc^  will 

the  Secre- 

to  follow? 

I  ire  you  an 

What  will 

the  politi- 

concemed 

ax  burden. 

and 

to  run  the 

1M7.  up 

House  and 

m  Mb.    Soma 


C<ngreaa 


t  Bcn 


queatkm  to 
looaaly 
take  any 
partneratllp,     small. 


know  of  any  situation  where  bringing  In 
good  btulnaas  management  could  not  reduce 
the  expense  of  that  home  or  that  tlttla  bust* 
neaa  or  madlum-aixed  or  Urge  bualneaa  at 
least  10  parcent.  and  at  tha  aama  lima  in- 
crease the  eflleianoy? 

I  happen  to  ba  ont  of  tboaa  who  aincaraly 
beiieraa— I  balleva  It  with  all  my  haart  and 
a(]ul,  and  all  of  tha  economic  ability  that 
Ood  Almighty  permitted  to  be  born  Into  my 
aout  and  body  and  "think  tank"— that  wa 
can  reduce  a  887M).000,000  budget  from 
10  to  20  percent  and  Incraasa  tha  eflciancy 
of  Uuvernment  of  tha  United  BUtea.  I  ba- 
llara  that.  And  I  do  not  thtnM  wa  should 
loaa  any  time  In  proeaadtaf  llo  do  it.  I 
think  arery  consecrated  man  and  woman  In 
thla  country.  In  politics  or  out  of  politics, 
public  aervant  or  private  cltlgan,  should 
throw  their  ahoulderi  behind  that  kind  of 
movement. 

Why  do  I  aay  that?  Since  January  1, 
1940.  we.  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  enunciation  of  our  President. 
through  acts  of  our  Oovernment  operating 
through  the  agencies  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  otherwise,  through  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, hare  entered  into  some  12  or  IS  very 
far-reaching,  deeply  involved,  basic  interna- 
tional agreements.  I  wUl  mention  Just  a 
few  of  them. 

Plrst,  we  had  the  enunciation  of  the 
"four  freedoms."  Then  came  the  Atlantic 
Charter;  there  followed  the  declaration  of 
the  United  Nations;  we  brought  into  opera- 
tion lend-lease  with  Its  general  concepts, 
which  has  brought  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country — taxpayers  and  bond  buyers — a 
bill  in  excess  of  $60,000,000,000,  which  bill 
U  embraced  within  thia  debt  figure  I  have 
mentioned.     It  is  still  there. 

We  have  the  United  Nations  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration,  we  have  the  Interna- 
tional Pood  Collaboratiop  Program  which  is 
atill  operating,  and  which,  as  you  remember 
in  1943,  it  was  agreed  would  follow  the 
operations  of  UNRRA. 

We  have  the  United  Nations  organization 
with  all  of  Its  involvements,  with  all  of  its 
costs,  with  all  of  Its  confusion.  We  have  still 
got  to  go  through  all  the  woods  incident  to 
that  operation.    We  are  Just  starting  in. 

We  have  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement, 
wherein,  if  It  is  to  succeed,  we  taxpayers  and 
bond  buyers  must  primarily  finance  not  only 
the  capital  structures  for  the  future  oper- 
ations of  the  currency  stabilization  fund: 
which  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  stabiliz- 
ing the  international  currencies,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  goods  across  in- 
ternational boundary  lines.  The  other  part 
of  that  operation  is  the  capital  gtructxire  and 
the  operation  of  the  International  Credit 
Bank. 

After  you  set  up  the  capita^^ructure  of  a 
bank,  something  else  has  to  be  done.  If  the 
bank  is  making  dollar  loans  to  the  variotu 
coimtriea  of  the  world,  running  anywhere 
frcHn  five  billion  up  to  twenty  billion  dollars 
per  annum,  that  means  to  say.  you,  the  Amer- 
ican citizen,  must  l>e  thrifty  in  the  first 
place:  Invest  your  savings  in  the  debentures 
Issued  by  this  t>ank  in  the  second  place,  so  as 
to  enable  the  bank  to  extend  these  dollar- 
credit  loans  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  those  nations,  expanding  their  old 
enterprise,  and  building  new  enterprise. 

As  the  world's  creditor  nation,  you  are 
brought  into  the  picture  through  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  to  export  your  savings  in 
the  form  of  capital  to  other  countries  of  tha 
world  in  the  form  of  long-term  Investments; 
ao  if  Bretton  Woods  Is  to  operate  to  any  great 
extent,  you,  the  American  people,  will  have 
to  buy  tboae  debenttirea. 

Dont  understand  me  to  be  up  here  making 
a  salea  talk  to  the  effect  that  you  should  buy 
those  debentures.  I  am  not  d<^ng  anything  of 
tha  kind.    I  pointad  all  thla  out  when  the 


hearings  wert  going  on  on  that  proposal,  and 
I  said  to  our  top  ofBoUla,  "Who  li  going  to 
buy  tha  dabenturea?  That  U  whan  you  will 
run  into  difficulty  with  tb$  Bretton  Wooda 
agraamant." 

X  might  aay.  "Who  u  going  to  bf  praaldcnt 
d  tha  IntarnatKjml  Bank?"  Yaa;  who  la 
going  to  b«7  Do  any  of  yuu  want  tha  lob? 
They  art  looking  for  applicants.  Frankly,  X 
think  you  will  have  to  ait  down  and  rewrite 
tha  entire  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Inter- 
national Credit  Bank  before  you  can  get  any- 
body to  take  the  Job  of  president  and  carry 
It  out,  That  M  a  problem  we  have  got  to 
think  about. 

Hare  Is  the  British  loan  of  |l.7AO,0OOX)0O, 
Where  Is  that  money  coming  from?  That  la 
a  direct  transaction  of  the  Treasury  and  you, 
the  taxpayera  and  the  bond  buyers,  have  to 
furniah  tne  Treasury  the  dollars  with  which 
to  finance  that  operation. 

We  come  on  down  to  the  International 
Trade  Organization.  That  la  a  part  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement.  That  la  8  part 
of  the  Brltlnh  loan  agreement.  It  is  a  part 
of  all  theae  other  International  things.  They 
are  all  tied  together  like  a  bundle  of  sticks. 
They  constitute  very  substantially  the  writ- 
ten word  of  what  we  will  call  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  How  many  of 
our  people  out  through  the  sticks  and  the 
Territories  and  the  congressional  areas  have 
assimilated  and  comprehended  what  is  in- 
volved in  these  International  agreements 
to  which  I  have  referred,  as  related  in  this 
debt  and  as  related  to  the  tax  burden  that 
we  have  got  to  meet  incident  to  the  servicing 
of  the  debt  and  paying  off  the  principal  sum? 
How  many  on  the  Hill  have  comprehended 
these  Involvements?  How  many  in  the  Gov- 
ernment departments  understand  It?  How 
many  of  our  people  in  the  Foreign  Service 
know  why  they  are  in  these  foreign  countries 
on  the  pay  roll  which  is  financed  by  you,  the 
bond  buyer  and  the  taxpayer? 

Those  are  problems  that  I  think  we  have 
to  discuss  in  minute  detail  in  fonims  such 
as  we  have  here  today.  You  have  a  chance 
to  come  down  here  and  absorb  some  of  these 
general  reactions  and  thought-stimulators, 
and  I  tiiink  it  will  be  your  duty  to  take  them 
back  to  your  respective  communities.  Get 
copies  of  these  various  agreements,  sit  down 
with  your  neighbors  and  friends  and  your 
club  associates  and  say,  "Listen,  here  is  an 
agreement  which  you  and  I  must  go  along 
with  or  repudiate  or  pay  off  or  work  out  of 
In  some  way.  Did  you  know  we  had  this 
proposition  on  our  front  doorstep?"  And  get 
a  right  up-to-the-minute  and  down-to-earth 
comprehension  of  these  things. 

This  all  ties  into  the  general  tax  picture. 
Should  we  at  this  time,  with  the  national 
Income  kicking  along  at  the  rate  of  about 
$170,000,000,000  per  aimum.  reduce  the  in- 
come tax?  You  don't  have  to  answer  that. 
Should  we  reduce  or  completely  remove  tha 
capital-gains  tax?  There  are  argumenta  on 
both  sides.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
about  80  p>ercent  of  the  letters  which  come 
to  my  desk,  written  by  Intelligent  people,  top- 
level  people,  in  my  district  and  out  of  my 
district,  are  against  reducing  the  income  tax 
at  this  time.  I  am  simply  telling  you  what 
the  correspondence  is  saying.  What  It  will 
be  90  days  from  now.  I  do  not  know. 

What  do  they  emphasize?  They  say.  "Let'a 
hold  taxes  where  they  are,  cut  Oovernment 
expense,  get  this  budget  balanced,  and  take 
the  surplus  and  pay  it  on  the  principal.  We 
do  not  want  to  live  under  this  debt  forever." 
That  ta  what  tha  correspondence  is  running 
at  the  present  time,  fully  80  percent  of  it 
that  comes  to  my  office.  I  don't  know  what 
the  other  fellows  are  getting.  I  am  getting 
very  fine  letters  from  very  fine  people. 

But  the  party  in  power  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  has  said.  "We  are  going  to  reduce 
the  income  tax."    I  will  make  a  gueaa  with 
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you  that  the  reduction  will  run  en  the  arer- 
age  somewhere  between  B  and  10  percent. 
Tour  gvum  la  Juat  as  good  as  mine,  X  will  be 
nirpriaed  If  on  tha  level,  all  the  way  acroas, 
it  runf  more  than  10  percent,  I  am  talfclng 
about  reduction  in  rates.  There  may  be  an 
Incraase  la  esemptloni  ao  aa  to  make  that 
more  bentflclal  to  ofrtaln  groupe. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  corpora- 
tion taxee  at  the  preeeat  timer  There  Isn't  to 
much  beinp  said  about  that  because  they  flf- 
ure  that  the  corporatiotM  are  fettlof  along 
fairly  wall.  Mr.  Bob  Nathan,  you  know, 
thioka  that  thay  are  malting  eaoaaelte  proflu. 
With  that,  I  would  have  to  dlaagree.  I  think 
the  Nathan  report  Is  an  Intellectually  dis- 
honest preeenution  to  the  American  people, 
becauae  if  anybody  on  earth  know*  the  gen- 
eral picture.  Bob  Nathan  should  know  It.  and 
if  he  knows  American  enterprise,  be  knuwe 
you  cannot  capture  proflu  away  from  the 
American  Industrial  system  and  reflect  It  In 
increased  wagca.  That  la  not  the  way  you 
gat  Increased  wagea.  and  Bob  Nathan  knows 
It.  I  think  It  Is  a  terrible  thing  to  have 
promoted  that  philoeophy  at  this  particular 
time. 

But  shall  we.  the  American  people.  Impose 
a  greater  burden  on  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  the  management  of 
the  debt  by  hammering  for  decreased  taxes 
and  leaving  the  budget  Just  about  balanced, 
and  aaying  to  him.  "You  have  got  to  go  out 
and  refinance  these  maturttiea  without  any 
material  reduction  In  the  principal  sum  per 
aimum,"  when  the  national  Income  is  kick- 
ing along  at  about  $170,000,000,000  a  year, 
when  the  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  continually  tell  us  that  the  potential 
Inflationary  base  is  \n  excess  of  $225,000,000.- 
000.  and  when  we  have  in  the  portfolios  of 
the  commercial  banks  of  this  country  ap- 
proximately $96,000,000,000  worth  of  Treas- 
ury issues?  That  is  something  that  all  of  us 
must  better  understand.  It  goes  directly  to 
this  question  of  reducing  taxes. 

Let's  tsLke  the  labor  laws  for  Jtxst  a  mo- 
ment. What  are  we  going  to  do  in  situations 
like  portal-to-portal  pay?  Here  is  my  friend, 
the  corporate  enterprise  manager.  I  speak 
for  organized  labor  and  I  go  to  him  and  say, 
through  the  Nathan  report,  "You  can  afford 
to  give  me  a  raise  of  94  percent  because  your 
profits  have  been  running  so  high."  Ten 
days  later  I  bring  a  suit  against  him  for 
$25,000,000  for  portal -to-portal  pay.  back  pay. 
retroactive,  which  when  appled  to  his  capital 
structure  takes  all  of  his  profits  away  for  the 
entire  year  1946.  I  bring  $4,000,000,000  worth 
of  suits  against  the  entire  corporate  enter- 
prise structure  that  I  said  was  making  too 
much  profit  and  wipe  out  all  the  profits  I 
said  they  were  going  to  make.  You  see  how 
senseless  the  whole  thing  becomes,  how  ut- 
terly destructive  it  becomes  in  the  light  of 
these  International  agreements  and  obliga- 
tions and  burdens  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  going 
to  carry  throtigh  with  these  agreements  or 
are  we  going  to  repudiate  them  and  take  the 
economic  and  social  consequences?  We  are 
going  to  have  to  decide  that.  We,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  will  have  to  decide  it. 

Peraonally.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  ma- 
terial alteraUona  in  present  labor  lawa.  set- 
ting up  the  rules  of  the  game  so  that  there 
will  be  comparable  responsibility  on  both 
aides  of  the  agreement,  with  the  elimination 
of  all  wildcat  and  aU  Jurisdictional  strikes. 
with  the  tempering  down  of  all  mass  picket- 
ing to  a  point  where  the  general  welfare  is 
protected,  the  removal  of  monapcllstlc  power 
of  organlaed  labor,  ^and  the  giving  of  aome 
rights  to  the  75  percent  of  the  people  who 
are  not  spoken  for  by  organized-labor  leaders, 
making  unions  responsible  to  their  members 
so  that  I.  a  local  contributor  to  a  union  treas- 
ury, have  a  right,  and  ao  that  the  local  of- 
flciala  of  that  union  mtist  report  to  me  on  an 
annual  basis,  from  certified  public  accotuitant 
audit,  exactly  what  they  did  with  the  funda 


which  I  helped  to  contribute  throtigh  the 
aeeeeement  they  made  against  me.  f  could 
enlarge  on  this  by  1ft  or  SO  more  basic  poinu, 
but  X  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  do 
that. 


QmHm  AB|B8iBf  Olif 
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or 
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Wediuiday,  January  29, 1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  on  Jan- 
uary 28  a  clvle  testimonial  dinner  hon- 
oring Charleg  Augustua  Oti$  waa  held  at 
the  Carter  Hotel  In  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

Charles  Augustus  Otis  comes  from  a 
long  line  of  able  pioneers  who  played 
an  Important  part  in  the  development  of 
New  England  and  who  later  brought 
leadership  to  the  Western  Reserve.  Wil- 
liam A.  Otis,  his  grandfather,  was  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  Samuel  Otis,  who  held 
the  Bible  upon  which  Washington  took 
the  oath  as  President  William  A.  ar- 
rived in  Cleveland  in  1836  and  immedi- 
ately became  a  leading  commission  mer- 
chant. When  iron  was  dlcovered  he  be- 
came the  pioneer  iron  master  of  Cleve- 
land, and  his  business  Interests  broad- 
ened to  include  railroad  development 
and  banking. 

His  son,  Charles  Augustus  Otis,  Sr., 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  iron  business, 
set  up  the  first  forge  in  Cleveland,  and 
introduced  the  open-hearth  process  of 
making  steel.  He  founU  time  to  give  ad- 
mirable service  as  mayor  of  Cleveland 
and  advanced  many  worthy  enterprises. 

Charles  Augustus  Otis,  Jr.,  was  bom  on 
Wood  Street,  July  9^  1868.  His  interests, 
since  graduating  from  Yale,  have  been 
many.  For  several  years  he  enjoyed 
partnership  with  his  lifelong  friend.  Dan 
D.  Casement,  in  the  Unaweet  Range, 
which  was  one  of  the  last  frontiers  of  the 
real  cowboy  life  of  this  country.  When 
he  returned  to  Cleveland,  he  formed  the 
firm  of  Otis  &  Hough,  agentc  in  iron  and 
steel  and  later  stockbrokers. 

On  July  11.  1894.  he  married  Lucia  R. 
Edwards,  and  their  two  children  are  Wil- 
Uam  Edwards  and  Lucia  Eliza.  Mrs.  Otis 
was  the  daughter  of  Col.  William  Ed- 
wards, for  many  years  a  civic  and  busi- 
ness leader,  and  sister  of  Gen.  Clarence 
R.  Edwards,  West  Point  graduate,  with 
many  military  achievements  to  his  cred- 
it, culminating  in  leadership  of  the 
famous  Yankee  Division  of  World  War  I. 

He  helped  to  organize  the  Cleveland 
Stock  Exchange  and  was  the  first  Cleve- 
lander  to  hold  a  seat  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Twice  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Otis 
brought  to  the  organization  a  new  en- 
thui^asm  that  resulted  m  a  greatly  in- 
creased membership. 

He  purchased  the  Cleveland  World, 
the  Cleveland  Leader,  and  the  News  and 
Herald,  thus  developing  the  World,  which 
became  the  Cleveland  News. 

For  several  years  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  William  Edwards  k  Ca.  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  founded  by 
his  father-in-law,  and  later  he  became 


vice  president  of  CarUng's.  Inc.,  whleh 
petition  he  now  holda. 

Aa  a  doUar-a^year  man,  ht  gavt  di«- 
Ungulahed  aervlco  to  tht  Wtr  Induatrtet 
BcMtrd,  under  the  chalrmanihlp  of  B«r- 
nard  Barueh.  tnd  hit  elty  hM  profited 
oftr  tht  yetn  by  hi*  aenrlee  on  buslnoai. 
clvie,  and  aoclal  commlttMi , 

HU  lovt  for  aU  that  fntortalni  and 
Improvos  hla  fellow  man.  hU  affteUon 
for  horaei  and  dogi,  hU  fondoeac  for 
iports  and  the  theater  have  made  him 
popular  at  home  and  beyond  the  elty'i 
borderf. 

He  haa  the  reputation  of  knowing  mora 
prominent  people  in  all  walks  of  life  thaa 
any  other  Clevelander.  For  nearly  a 
half  century  hit  wit  and  humor,  hla  good 
fellowship,  his  personal  enthusiasm,  and 
his  genuine  frlendlinan  have  won  for 
him  the  tltlo  "Cleveland*!  beit'known 
clUten." 

Included  among  the  tributes  to  Mr. 
Otis  at  the  civic  celebration  was  a  testi- 
monial by  Louis  B.  Seltser.  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  which  follows: 

LOVBD  IT  so  MAHT 

The  place  Charley  Otis  holda  here  tonight 
in  our  hearts  and  lives  will  never  be  filled 
by  other  than  this  peerless  hunum  being 
before  ua,  "Mr.  Cleveland"  himsell.  Long 
may  he  continue  to  fill  that  place! 

Back  in  1938.  long  before  the  glowing  rec- 
ord of  the  great  Sesquicentenntal  cochalr- 
manshlp  was  written  by  Cleveland's  honored 
guest  of  this  evening,  the  Press  ran  a  tribute 
to  Charles  A.  Otis,  herewith  reprinted.  It 
was  written  from  the  lieart  by  Ben  William- 
son, then  of  the  Press,  now  associate  editor  , 
of  Time  magazine.  It  beara  witncas  to  what 
we  all  know,  that  Charley  Otla  was  "Mr. 
Cleveland"  for  yeara  before  he  added  the 
glamorous  achievement  of  the  Seaqui  chair- 
manship to  his  other  laurels. 

The  mighty  civic  milestone  of  the  fiasqui 
is  now  "something  added."  If  we  could  fire 
another  gun,  it  would  add  a  ringing  note 
to  all  that  went  before. 

Tonight  we  thank  Charley  Otla  with  all  our 
hearta  for  tha  endless  hours  and  the  tire- 
less work  he  put  Into  making  the  celebra- 
tion of  Oeveland'a  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
birthday  a  gr<>at  success.  But  oiu*  tribute — 
the  tribute  of  hla  fellow  townsmen  here  to- 
night— the  tribute  of  the  Press  and  those  who 
comprise  tts  organisation — goes  even  tfeeper. 
It  goes  to  the  man,  the  warm,  lively,  colorful, 
happy  personality  about  whom  Ben  WUiiam- 
son  wrote — Charley  Otis,  the  great  Cleve- 
lander whom  we  aalute  tonight. 

Our  tribute  goea  to  great  yeara  lived,  and 
great  years  ahead.  To  the  golden  yeara  that 
he  has  shared  with  his  wife,  his  fine,  warm- 
hearted partner,  Lucia  Otis.  May  their  yeara 
together  be  forever  golden  and  many  more. 

Many  men  have  been  honored  by  Cleve- 
land, but  none  In  our  memory  quite  aa 
Charley  Otis  Is  being  honored,  because  be  is 
personally  loved  by  ao  many  dtisena  at  thla 
goodly  city. 


Address  Before  Wclceme-Home  Baaqnet, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSCTTB 
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Tuesday.  February  It,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extoid  my  remaiics  in  the  Raooaa. 


:*■ 


Atfoo 
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I  wish  to  include  herein  m;  remarlu  at 
the  welcome- home  banqiiet,  World 
■War  n  veterans  of  Orcel  extraction. 
I4rnn.  Mass..  Sunday.  Fehr^iary  9,  1947, 
as  follows: 
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act  ools 


glortai 


•«nac  a 


tie 


be  tcr 


bone 


whi 


courage 


tidsy. 


throvKh 


l^oiB  Plato's  refmbllc  to 
tbe   United   Statea:    from    Um 
"deemoa"    to   tbe   Amerloan 
nej":  from  TbermopylM  to 
the  Bulge,  all  of  ua  wbo  are 
tonight  owe  more  to  the  tde« 
Ooa  w»  drew  from  ancient 
of  all  dTlllastloD.  than  to  an; 
In  aU  hlatory. 

Por  the  Greeks  were  the 
human  freedom. 

Orer  2.400  yetta  ago.  they 
the  Musaoimis  and  HlUera  of 
beat  back  the  tide  of 
•weeping  over  the  world 

Boys  and  glrla  In  high 
legea  today,  reartlng  of  the 
ancient  times,  fed  a 
EMlta  tlve  and  distance 
leave   their  studies   to   s 
In  the  world,  they  are  bett«fr 
eauae  they  are  molded  by 
found  in  that  remarkable 
Oreece. 

Truly  Americans  and  Oreek  i 
brothers — not  by  the  acctden 
by   '^hat   higher   relationship 
soul  and  devotion  to  the  asm  i 

We  know  that  In  peace.  n( 
war.  the  fifht  to  make  life 

Ttmight    we    welcome 
fought  against  the  most 
tyrants.     We   welcome   them 
Plrst,  as  feltow-Amerleans 
part  oC  the  )ob  for  us.     And 
csuse  they  are  Americans  of 
wbo  are  Justly  proud  not  only 
history  but  of  the  amaslng 
quenchable     paaslon     for 
^anteterlass  the  Greeks  of 

We  who  have   lived 
terrible  of  all  wars,  will  not 
days  IB  early  1»40.  wfaso  the 
•seoMil  ttabsataUe 
OTsr  the  world  began  to  lose 
our  own  country  we  were 
cause  a  few  man  started  to 
tag  tottstaes  with  Bltler." 

■vea  great  and  ooce-prouc 
the  knee  before  the  modem 
that  was  worthy  ot  dignity  in 
Bssisd  lost. 

And  then  the  sagging  splriu 
where  were  eleetnaed 
Goliath,  sent  his  armored 
tiny  David  that  was  Oreece. 
happened,  a  miracle  brought 
dlvtne  4|uallty  which  we  call 
man.     Paced    with 
foroe.  the  small  legions  of 
their  hearts  and  their  beads 
to  man  In  the  mountain 
ancestors  at  Thermopylae 
Pascist   Invaders.     The 
treated  In  humiliation  and 

It   was   then    that   the 
lyue — aiUer  In  his  fury 
with  his  tanks  and  planes  an< 
men.  btrt  It  was  too  late  to 
Oreece  was  phyalrslly  conq\Mr^ 
being,  but  she  hsd  opened 
world  and  shamed  It  out  of 

Tiny  Greece  stood  up  and 
fered  and  showed  the  world 
could  be  Ucked.    And  fKxn 
insptflng  stand,  came  the  txitn 
If  Uttle  Oreece  could  do  It. 
excuse  for  larger  nations? 
none.     Prom  that  period 
men  everywhere,  when  the 
said    to    thenaselves 
That  example  gave  them  the 
termination  to  fight  through 

The    price    was    high. 
Greece's  population 
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down  the  sweep  of  barbarism  and  spark  faint 
hearts  elsewhere  with  fresh  hope  and  courage. 
The  war  has  ended,  but  peace  has  not  come 
to  Greece.  It  Is  tragic  that  after  5  years  of 
heroic  resistance  against  the  Axis  Powers  this 
country  should  become  a  focal  point  In  the 
struggle  for  position  between  Soviet  and 
British  interests.  The  great  eflorU  that 
must  be  made  to  rebuild  Greece  have  been 
delsyed  by  this  interference.  CivU  wsr  has 
broken  out — aided  and  abetted  by  foreign 
interests.  Greece  occupies  a  strategic  place 
along  the  borders  of  that  great  inland  sea — 
the  Mediterranean.  But  geography  aione  U 
not  the  reason  for  this  contest.  There  are 
forces  in  thU  world  which  can  never  rest 
while  Greece  stands  as  the  symbol  of  human 
dignity  and  freedom.  These  forces  are  even 
now  trying  to  bore  from  within,  stirring  up 
unrest,  preventing  rehabilitstlon,  trying  to 
bresk  by  propaganda  that  spirit  which  baa 
never  been  broken  by  physical  power. 

It  Is  time  for  the  big  powers  to  stop  med- 
dling In  the  Internal  politics  of  Greece  and 
let  the  people  of  that  nation  govern  them- 
selves. Help  Oreece  financially — help  her 
with  food  and  clothing  in  order  that  she 
may  get  oa  her  feet  again  as  a  self-sustain- 
ing member  of  the  family  of  nations — but 
stop  using  Greece  as  a  pawn  in  the  vicious 
game  of  power  politics. 

The  Greeks  were  experimenting  with  self- 
government  when  the  big  powers  of  today 
were  savage  tribes.  If  left  alone,  they  will 
decide  what  is  best  for  them,  as  they  have 
always  done,  developing  the  finest  qualities 
In  each  citizen  for  the  greater  good  of  the 
group.  In  fact,  the  Greeks  could  well  give 
some  lessons  in  the  real,  and  not  the  ficti- 
tious, meaning  of  democracy  to  some  of  these 
nations  which  are  trying  to  exploit  them 
today. 

I  repeat,  the  intriguing  powers  must  get 
out  of  Greece,  and  in  the  process  of  getting 
out  make  certain  that  the  Dodecanese  Is- 
lands In  ths  eastern  Medlterranesn  are  re- 
turned to  her.  In  origin.  In  Ungusge.  and 
in  custom  these  islands  have  beon  Greek  since 
ths  dawn  of  history.  Greece  wants  them,  not 
only  In  name  but  in  fact,  clear  of  foreign 
agents  and  foreign  propaganda.  The  return 
must  be  com^dete. 

Why  do  I  spesk  ot  these  matters  at  this 
banquet  held  In  honor  of  our  war  veterans? 
It  Is  becsuse  they  know  tbst  the  bsttls  is 
only  hslf  won.  The  physlcsl  fighting  U 
over,  but  the  men  who  bsve  come  back  are 
determined  to  work  for  victory  In  peace  as 
well  ss  in  war.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the 
old  way  ot  doing  buslnsss,  because  It  wss 
thst  old  wsy  which  helped  to  bring  on  the 
war.  The  men  and  women  here  tonight  are 
resolved  that  their  children  wUl  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  In  blood  and  agony  for  the 
mistakes  of  their  parents.  Our  veterans 
know  from  their  own  experience  that  the 
doctrine  of  every  man  for  himself  won't 
work.  The  one  memory  of  their  service  thst 
they  cherish  above  all  is  that  they  came  to 
know  their  buddies,  to  help  them  and  be 
helped  by  them,  and  through  this  to  have  a 
greater  regard  for  one  another. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  veterans  miss 
this  when  they  return  to  civilian  life?  They 
see  the  people  back  home  absorbed  in  their 
personal  Interests,  blind  to  the  larger  area 
of  cooperation  which  must  be  developed  if 
our  democracy  is  to  sxirvlve.  For  the  surest 
way  to  Invite  communism  Is  to  commit  all 
over  again  the  mistakes  of  yesterday. 
That  we  must  not  do. 
There  is  a  strxiggle  going  on  in  the  world 
today  which  In  time  may  have  more  far- 
reaching  effects  than  the  war  Itself.  The 
struggle  is  between  American  democracy 
and  Russian  communism.  This  conflict 
does  not  have  to  be  decided  by  war.  In  the 
long  run  it  will  be  decided  by  one  fact  and 
one  alone — which  system  works  best. 

We  can  lose  freedom — ths  last,  best  hope 
of  earth — by  our  Indifference.    Ths  moment 


we  take  it  for  granted,  that  moment  we  begin 
to  lose  it. 

And  so.  the  struggle  in  peace  goes  on.  ths 
everlasting  fight  to  conquer  Ignorance,  in- 
tolerance, poverty,  and  disease,  and  the 
effort  of  each  man.  made  In  the  image  of 
God,  to  realize  the  best  that  Is  in  him.  for 
the  sake  of  others  as  well  as  for  himself. 

To  succeed  in  this,  we  must  give  every  msn 
a  chance. 

There  are  encouraging  sigiu  that  some  of 
our  leaders  have  learned  that  when  all  peo- 
ple w^ork  and  have  decent  Incomes,  the  whole 
Nation  prospers.  ThU  Is  what  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  economic  freedom,  the  new  free- 
dom which  we  must  strive  for  from  this 
day  forward.  But  we  shall  not  get  it  by  sac- 
rificing the  freedoms  of  thought  and  speech 
and  expression,  which,  to  the  eternal  glory 
of  Greece,  she  first  gave  to  the  world. 

Veterans  of  World  War  II,  we  need  your 
help. 

Mindful  of  the  lessons  you  learned  the 
hard  way,  we  ask  you  to  give  the  folks  at 
home  the  benefit  of  jrour  experience.  Teach 
them  the  need  of  pulling  together. 

In  this  call  to  mobilize  for  the  tadu  of 
peace,  we  depend  on  you.  the  veterans,  to 
show  the  way.  For  you  are  awake  to  the  fact 
that  people  must  prosper  together.  No  man 
in  this  modern  world  can  find  security  for 
himself  at  the  cost  of  Insecurity  to  others. 

In  this  spirit  we  welcome  you  home.  As 
relatives  or  friends,  we  are  glad  that  you  have 
come  back  safely  to  us. 

The  redeeming  comradeship  which  you 
found  in  war  we  must  ssve  and  develop  for 
the  constructive  work  of  peace. 

With  common  goals  clearly  sighted,  to 
which  all  of  us  can  give  our  faith  and  will 
and  energy,  we  shall  go  on  with  the  job 
of  building  a  better  nation  in  a  better  world. 


Trade  Aisociaboos:  Their  Reladon  to 
Monopoly  aad  GoTeniBCiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

or  TSNNXaSIB 

IN  THB  HOU8K  OP  RKPRI8SNTATIVS8 

Tuesday.  February  It,  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  address  made  by  me  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  Potash  Soap  As- 
sociation, Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  January 
14,  1947.    The  address  Is  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  your  association,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  Is  to  work  for  the  welfare  and 
development  of  the  potash-soap  Industry, 
which  is  composed  of  small  soap  manufac- 
turers. I  am  always  interested  In  lending 
my  support  to  an  association  which  ha«  as 
Its  objective  the  development  of  small  firms 
in  any  line  of  business.  It  Is  frequently  and 
truly  said  that  small  buMness  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  economic  life  of  America.  We 
need  small  business.  They  are  essential  to 
our  freedom  of  enterprise  and  o\ir  demo- 
cratic wsy  of  life.  Without  the  mlUioni  of 
small  enterprises  throughout  the  Nation,  the 
spirit  of  private  ownership  and  individual 
adventure  would  be  stifled.  The  conraau- 
nity  life  of  our  small  towns  would  give  way 
to  planned  regimentation.  Ck>mpetitlve 
trade  and  service  would  soon  disappear. 

I  have  no  argtunent  with  big  btislness  as 
such.  Growth  Is  the  hope  of  every  small 
business.  In  our  country  most  of  our  large 
enterprises  have  had  small  beginnings.  Nev- 
ertheless. In  order  to  keep  a  healthy  balanced 
situation  in  any  industry.  It  is  Important  that 
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there  be  a  number  of  small  businesses  which 
can  operate  on  their  own.  uncontrolled  by 
larger  segments  of  the  trade.  They  are  ea- 
sentlal  to  the  p>ubllc  Interest  in  keeping 
prices  and  services  on  a  truly  competitive 
basis. 

The  present  trend  toward  concentration 
of  production  and  distribution  of  goods  into 
the  hands  of  fewer  snd  larger  corporations 
constitutes  one  of  the  gravest  basic  Issues  of 
our  times.  It  threatens  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  free  and  independent  enterprise,  the 
traditional  American  way  of  doing  business. 

The  attitude  that  small  business  alone  Is 
responsible  for  its  own  welfare  is  not  realis- 
tic. Our  economic  system  today  is  much 
too  complex  for  any  one  part  of  it  to  operate 
Independently.  Ssch  vein  In  the  great 
arterial  structura  which  leads  to  the  heart 
of  our  bxisiness  economy  is  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  the  function  of  the  other.  The 
interests  of  all,  from  the  biggest  manufac- 
turer to  the  smallest  retailer,  are  closely 
bound  in  a  vast  network. 

The  welfare  of  small  business  is  an  im- 
portant responsibility  of  both  big  and  little 
business,  of  the  whole  economic  com- 
munity— of  the  Government  itself.  There 
should  be  the  understanding  that  the  small 
business  of  today  may  well  be  the  big  b\isl- 
ness  of  tomorrow,  and  that  the  big  business 
Is  dependent  on  many  thoiisands  of  healthy 
small  businesses  to  support  It.  Small  enter- 
prise protects  our  economic  freedom.  If 
It  were  to  disappear  to  any  great  extent  huge 
trusts  and  monopolies  would  unavoidably 
arise  to  replace  It.  Strict  Government  con- 
trol would  be  necessary  to  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  eventually  Govern- 
ment operation  would  ensue. 

moBucscs  or  small  bttsinsss 
The  problems  of  the  potash  soap  business 
sre  In  most  respects  the  same  problems  with 
which  other  small  businesses  sre  confronted. 
1  feel  that  small  business  generally  Is  enter- 
ing a  new  phase  In  the  postwar  period  which 
Is  bright  but  fraught  with  some  dangers. 

Without  particular  reference  to  the  sosp  In- 
dustry, we  In  America  mtist  decide  very  quick- 
ly  what  sort  of  a  cotuitry  we  wsnt  to  live  in. 
This  Nstlon  was  founded  and  built  by  men 
who  believed  in  Individualism.  It  has  grown 
under  s  system  csrrled  on  isrgely  by  individ- 
ual capital.  The  increasing  concentration  of 
economic  power  may  some  day  doom  free  en- 
terprise. The  present  trend  of  great  corpo- 
rations to  Increase  their  economic  power  Is 
the  antithesis  of  meritorious  competitive  de- 
velopment. It  Is  no  sccldent  thst  we  now 
hsve  big  government,  big  Isbor  imlons  and 
big  business.  The  concentration  of  great 
economic  power  In  a  few  corporations  neces- 
sarily leads  to  the  formation  of  large  Nation- 
wide unions.  The  development  of  the  two 
necessarily  leads  to  big  bureaus  in  the  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  v?ith  them.  Local  economic 
Independence  cannot  be  preserved  in  the  face 
of  consolidations  such  ss  we  have  had  during 
the  past  few  yeara.  The  control  of  American 
business  is  stesdily  being  transferred  from 
local  communities  to  a  few  large  cities  in 
which  central  managera  decide  the  policies 
and  the  fate  of  the  far-flung  enterprises  they 
control.  Millions  of  people  depend  helplessly 
on  their  judgment.  Through  monopolistic 
mergere  the  people  sre  losing  power  to  direct 
their  own  economic  welfare.  When  they  lose 
the  power  to  direct  their  economic  welfsre 
they  also  lose  the  means  to  direct  their  politi- 
cal future. 

Let's  examine  what  has  hsppened  to  our 
free  competitive  system  in  the  last  few  ysara. 
According  to  a  report  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  three  companies  control  78  per- 
cent of  United  States  production  In  coppw. 
In  lead  mining,  fotu'  companies  control  SO 
percent.  In  farm  implements,  six  oon^janies 
control  80  percent  of  manufacturing.  In  dry 
ice.  two  companies  control  70  percent.    In 


rubber  tires,  four  companies  sold  nearly  90 
percent  of  all  tires  sold  during  IMS. 

In  the  soap  business  you  independents  are 
(H>erating  in  the  face  of  a  potential  substan- 
tial monopoly.  According  to  the  staff  report 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee,  80  percent 
of  the  soap  business  is  controlled  by  three 
large  coonpaniee.  The  staff  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  making  a  special  inves- 
tigation into  the  soap  business  fo\ind  that 
seven  companies  control  about  90  percent  of 
the  business.  The  balance  <a  the  business  is 
distributsd  among  approximately  1,200  soap 
producen  in  the  United  States. 

Soap  is  essentislly  a  simple  commodity 
that  can  be  made  in  anyone's  kitchen  and 
It  would  seem  difficult  for  this  concentra- 
tion to  hsve  much  to  do  with  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  small  Independent  soap  man- 
ufacttirer.  And  yet.  in  this  business  whera 
one  manufacturer  can  make  soap  about  as 
good  as  his  competitor,  the  concentration  Is 
still  dangerous  to  the  smaU  Independent 
because  of  the  control  over  the  sources  of 
raw  msterials.  The  large  businesses  in  the 
industry  sre  in  a  position  to  make  agree- 
ments with  other  manufacturers  and  with 
wholesalers  and  retailers  which  adversely  af- 
fect the  small  soap  manufacturers.  The  large 
companies  are  acquiring  related  lines  of  mer- 
chandise which  gives  them  a  preferred  sales 
position.  The  big  three  in  the  soap  indus- 
try may  not  use  any  monopolistic  practices. 
But  the  power  to  do  so  is  certainly  present 
and  one  should  be  in  a  poeltlon  to  protect 
his  industry  if  that  power  is  used. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  new  Potash  Soap 
Association  organized  with  the  determina- 
tion to  see  that  your  own  segments  of  the 
soap  Industry  has  strong  representation.  It 
is  essential  to  ths  protection  of  your  own 
Interests  that  you  have  an  organisation 
through  which  you  can  present  your  own 
viewpoint  on  any  Issues  that  msy  develop 
because  you  are  certainly  confronted  with 
one  of  the  strongest  comblnstlons  which 
could  lise  its  position  to  create  a  monopoly. 

I  am  certain  It  Is  your  desire  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  small  soap  manufactur- 
ers and  to  make  sure  that  the  industry  does 
not  become  the  victim  of  economic  ooncen- 
tration.  The  formation  of  an  acUve,  vig- 
orous association  which  will  give  your  in- 
terest a  voice  Is  the  first  necessary  step.  The 
set-up  of  your  organisation  as  stated  in  your 
published  program  oflen  these  protections. 
It  stresses  the  importance  of  getUng  be- 
fore Congress  and  governmental  agencies 
complete  and  accurate  information  on  Issues 
affecting  yotir  group,  a  secretary -manager  to 
deal  with  your  problems  within  your  Indtis- 
try:  assistance  la  dealing  with  technical 
problems:  statistics  of  market  trends,  to 
mention  a  few. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  extent  to  which 
your  organizers  have  gone  to  keep  your  new 
associstion  truly  democratic.  Tour  bylaws 
safeguard  the  individual  member's  right  and 
Interests  in  any  policy  decision  that  is  made. 
This  Is  effective  In  eliminating  from  your 
organisation  the  possibility  of  controlling 
cliques  that  so  often  domiiuite  trade  asso- 
ciations. It  Is  tmfortunate  for  their  indus- 
tries and  also  the  trade-association  move- 
ment In  this  country  that  some  associations 
continue  perennial  directorates  who  dmnl- 
nate  actions  and  policies.  There  tuct  ssso- 
clations  with  large  memberships  where  cer- 
tain companies  representing  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  ntmierical  member^ip  have  re- 
tained their  sests  on  the  boards  of  directors 
from  10  to  30  years.  This  put  such  an  asso- 
ciation in  s  dsss  similar  to  that  of  a  pro- 
prietary organisation.  Big  business  would  be 
very  wlss  to  help  democratise  trade  associa- 
tions of  which  they  are  members.  Some  are 
doing  so. 

Another  featwe  of  your  new  associstion  is 
a  definite  limit  on  the  amount  of  money  any 


member  may  contribute  in  any  one   year. 

The  fact  that  the  top  membership  fee  Is 
relatively  small  relieves  the  management  of 
your  association  of  any  temptation  to  give 
preference  to  any  member.  Reasonable  limit 
on  contributions  helps  to  correct  this  tend- 
ency. Tour  organisers  were  wise  In  adopt- 
ing this  policy. 

An  association  that  Is  devoting  its  time  snd 
energies  to  helping  you  snd  others  in  your 
particular  field  deserves  3rour  wholehearted 
support  in  both  nuiney  and  time.  Tour  in- 
terests can  best  be  served  through  coopera- 
tion and  working  together. 

One  distlngulahing  feature  about  smsll 
business  today  Is  thst  It  Is  not  collectively 
vocal.  Trade  associations  can  be  an  effective 
remedy  for  this.  Where  sn  industrial  giant 
can  claim  national  front-page  space  to  voice 
its  grievances,  small  business  is  not  able  to 
command  a  similar  presentation  of  Its  needs 
to  the  public.  So  they  frequently  go  unheard 
and  unheeded.  Through  unity  you  achieve 
strength  and  can  command  s  hearing. 

oovxsmmrr  is  owsaoiw  or  utrosTAMCs  or 

SMALL  SUS1NSB8  AKD  TTS  PSOBLZMS 

Smsll  business  problems  are  manv  and 
complex.  Here  are  some  of  its  principal  diffi- 
culties.   I  list  them  briefly: 

1.  Lack  of  acceas  to  adequate  initial  capital 
and  long-term  financing. 

3.  Inability  to  cope  with  involvements  of 
governmental  red  tape  and  regulations. 

3.  Lack  of  adequate  managerial,  scientific, 
and  technical  skills. 

4.  The  burden  oif  high  unit  eoste  attendant 
upon  small-scale  operation,  especially  in 
manufacturing. 

5.  Cost  of  extensive  research  snd  develop- 
ment sctlvltles. 

fl.  Victim  of  dlscrlmlnstlon  In  the  proctir- 
Ing  of  materials  and  supplies  and  unfair  com- 
petitive practices  in  times  of  plenty. 

7.  Because  of  tax  laws.  Inability  to  create 
adequate  flnsnrial  leseises  to  weathsr  b\isl- 
ness  lulls. 

Small  business  usss  Its  more  limited  capi- 
tal to  better  advantage  than  Its  big  business 
competltora.  This  is  shown  by  the  pr<^x>r- 
tlonstely  larger  volume  of  sales  compared 
with  srorklng  capital  available.  Yet  In  spite 
of  this,  studies  reveal  that  small  touslnsss 
suffers  from  tindercapitaUaatlaD  and  has  mcrs 
dlflkulty  obtaining  business  loans  or  squlty 
flnaxMing  than  the  big  competitor.  Ths  cost 
of  money  is  relatively  higher  to  small  busi- 
ness than  to  large.  Its  membera  ara  usually 
regarded  ss  poorer  rirks.  for  lendcra  too  often 
base  credits  on  bricks  and  mortar  security 
rather  than  on  the  proven  ability  and  Integ- 
rity of  the  enterpriser.  This  tends  to  glvs 
big  business  sn  undue  sdvsntsge.  These 
barrlen  prevent  many  small  btuinaasss  from 
making  a  start  and  caiise  fewer  to  sticceed. 
Private  groupa  under  Government  enco\irsge- 
ment  are  creating  credit  pools.  This  is  one 
answer  to  the  finsnclng  jnoblem. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  offen  many 
aids  which  are  of  great  benefit  to  small  enter- 
prises. Their  services  are  of  great  benefit. 
They  advise  small  businesses  where  raw  mate- 
rials can  be  secured,  of  markets  for  products, 
and  places  to  secure  subcontracta.  The  De- 
partment has  plans  whereby  small  businesses 
csn  secure  export  contracts.  To  further  as- 
sist, the  Department  has  recommended  to 
Congress  thst  It  be  empowered  to  carry  out 
the  foUowing  program: 

1.  An  immediate  and  well  publldscd  cam- 
paign to  dispose  of  surplus  plants  to  small 
business  concerns  through  use  of  high  priar» 
Ity  and  liberal  flnsnclal  assistance. 

3.  Man  llbersl  use  of  {vlority  powers  to 
purchase  machinery  and  machine  tools  for 
resale  to  small  business. 

S.  Acoeptsnoe  of  old  ma^lnery  or  scrap- 
ptng  the  same  in  part  payoMnt  for  surplus 
equipment. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  mj  remarlu,  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  lnclu<>e  i  statement 
made  by  Mrs.  Mabel  W.  Uu  {hes.  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Congres  >  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  on  the  flftieh  anniver- 
sary of  the  organisation  of  t$at  splendid 
congress. 

The  national  congress  ncfw  numbers 
over  4.000  000  members  In 
parent-teachers'  associatiotls. 
founded  on  February  17,  It  n,  by  Alice 
McLellan  Btrney  and  Phoebe  Apperson 
Hearst.  With  two  such 
women  at  Its  head,  the  moveiient  toward 
onaniied  protactton  of  ths  rights  of 
ehlldrm  could  scarcely  fall  1 9  reach  new 
levels  of  conception  and  execution. 
Many  changes  have  taken  place  In  the 
flald  of  child  wfUart ,  and  mkny  of  these 
chanies  havt  bttn  broufht  about  by  thU 
onaniMtiMi. 

On  today,  rttoruary  17,  th  it  organlM- 
Uon  la  etl*tor*Uni  Ita  folder  Jubllat  an- 
nlvfTMury.  At  the  first  eoivtntlon  50 
years  affo  many  man  and  wc  men  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  Vt  tlon  at  that 
time  particlpatad  In  tha  fl  at  maatlng. 
Among  tham  ware  Mrs,  Johi  O.  Carlisle, 
vlfa  of  the  Sacraiary  of  t)ii  Treasury; 
Mra.  Danlal  Lament,  wife  o  the  Saere- 
tary  of  War:  and  Mrs.  Judi  m  Harmon, 
wife  of  tha  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Mrs.  Orov<r  Cleveland 
racaivad  tha  dalatatea  at  the  White 
Houaa. 

Up  until  tba  war  years  t)  a  oAcers  of 
the  organiaation  were  suba^uently  re- 
oalrad  by  tha  Prealdent  of  tha  United 
•Utas  and  his  wife  at  the  V  'hite  Houaa. 
Tha  ffoldan  JuMlea  convent  on  Is  being 
held  this  year  in  the  city  o  Chicago  In 
June.  It  Is  hoptd  that  Pn  ildent  Tru- 
man will  find  It  poaalbla  to  attend  that 
aaalinf  and  to  addraia  It 

Mra.  Bugbaa.  tha  natloo(  1  praaidant, 
la  from  ay  coograsaional  district  For 
many  yaars  she  has  been  i  uereated  in 


this  great  program,  first  as  a  teacher 
and  then  as  a  mother.  She  Is  a  woman 
of  great  personal  charm,  line  intellect, 
and  possesses  vision  and  Is  endowed  with 
unlimited  energy  and  industry.  We  are 
proud  to  have  her  as  a  Tennresseean.  We 
are  still  happier  to  share  her  Influence 
and  usefulness  to  the  Nation.  Well  did 
the  members  of  the  national  congress 
select  her  as  president;  equally  respon- 
sive to  this  high  honor  will  be  her  con- 
tinued service  to  the  youth  and  to  the 
teachers  of  this  great  country. 
Her  statement  follows:   |   . 

On  tha  17tb  day  of  rtbrunry  wa  tlMll  hstt 
complptad  our  flfttath  )«iir  of  sanrica  as  an 
organisation  widely  known  and  r«apactad 
la  Amartca,  And  on  o\ir  flftlatta  birthday 
wa  car  Miraly  pauaa  not  only  to  pralM  our 
pradacaMors  but  to  recall  wltb  prlds  our 
own  accomplliihments  a«  well. 

On  th'.i  founder*  day  it  U  ea|;ecUlly  fitting 
that  we  look  to  the  future  at  well  •■  to  the 
paat.  In  terms  of  what  bsa  already  been 
done,  let  ua  aaa  curaalvea  what  there  la  yet 
to  do.  To  begin  with,  there  are  many  pecple 
who  do  not  know  the  purpoaaa  of  the  PTA. 
And  there  are  atlU  othera  who  must  be 
taught  more  about  tha  way  In  which  these 
purpoaea  are  achieved. 

From  time  to  time  I  bear  comments — 
usually  from  persons  not  familiar  with  the 
work  of  our  organization — Implying  that  our 
local  associations  are  not  doing  as  good  a 
Job  as  they  should.  In  an  ocfanlsatlon  as 
▼a*t  as  ours — one  whose  membership  Is  a 
cross-section  of  the  American  people — It 
would  of  course  be  quite  foollah  to  expect 
th^t  our  27.000  units  would  have  equal  at- 
tainments. Humsn  nature  being  what  It  Is, 
there  are  bound  to  be  certain  shortcomings 
In  leadership,  certain  mistakes  In  Judgment, 
certain  fallurea  among  chosen  projects.  Tet 
Imperfectloiu  bera  and  there  do  not  and 
cannot  alter  the  excellent  over-all  picture 
of  parent-teacher  achievements  to  which  we 
can  point  with  Juatiflable  pride. 

Because  our  org&n.iatlon  does  not  con- 
centrate Its  energies  upon  saK-gloriflcatlon. 
we  shall  no  doubt  always  receive  some  crit- 
icism from  the  uninformed.  Parbsps  there 
are  times  wh^n  we  should  not  be  quite  so 
modest.  Without  oatanutlon  we  might  well 
embark  en  s  digulfled  campaign  to  aoqualnt 
the  public  With  the  many,  many  worth- 
while BCtivttlas  of  FTA's  in  oummunttlee  all 
over  America.  Lat  ua  review  togetltar  s  lew 
of  our  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren and  young  people  In  ths  psst  M  yaars. 
In  this  way  we  msy  be  helped  to  tell  tbe 
parent -teacher  story  to  those  who  have  not 
heard  it. 

OM  aaNALf  or  tms  bcnoou 
Pew  seiMoU  having  coagrasa  PTA's  lack 
eonertte  evidence  of  mamoars'  interest  m 
the  romfort  and  oanvenlenoe  of  thi  le  who 
uae  the  school  plant— puptla.  taachem,  ad* 
mlnistrators,  and  adults  of  the  community, 
Local  units  have  helped  to  supply  motion 
picture  projectors,  sanitary  equipmrnt,  rtcre- 
aUon  facllltlea— even  clothing  and  school 
supplies  for  underprivileged  echool  children. 
But  tbts  Is  only  one  short  obaptsr  la  our 
smbttloua  tale. 

Reoentiy  many  magaslnes  ind  newspapers 
have  given  publicity  to  the  teacher  shortage 
as  wail  *a  other  timely  problems  of  educa- 
tion. To  some  It  may  saaiQ  that  America 
la  Just  beginning  to  wake  up— but  who  surt- 
ad  the  awaksntngt  For  years  tha  nstlonal 
eonireas  hss  worked  to  saoura  laglatatiun 
on  behalf  of  the  sebeols,  to  ihoraaaa  teachers' 
salsrtas,  to  keep  professional  standards  high, 
to  improve  tha  status  of  tha  taaolMr  as  a 
person  Ut  tha  eonuaunliy,  to  retain  for  tbe 
benefit  of  ehUdran  the  lands  granted  by 
the    Pedersi    Qovernment    to    the    various 


SUtas.  (Sea  the  February  issue  tot  an  se- 
count  of  what  the  Washington  congress  re- 
cently did  to  protect  SUte  school  lacds. 
Watch,  too.  for  the  •PTA  Frontiers  "  article 
in  the  February  1947  Issue  of  the  National 
Parent-Teacher,  describing  how  our  Oregon 
SUte  branch  aecured  pases  ga  of  the  bnsio 
school  support  fund  bill  in  that  Bute. 

We  have  not  merely  talked  about  tr.eaa 
things:  we  have  helped  to  translau  tttem 
into  reality.  Genuinely  concerned  about  the 
teacher  shortage,  many  Bute  congresses  hsva 
taken  steps  to  Improve  present  orltloal  con- 
ditions. Tha  California  congress,  for  ox- 
nmyT'.  has  done  an  ouutandlng  place  of  work 
la  enoouraglng  hlgh-oallber  students  to  an- 
tar tlM  teaching  profession  (sea  iht  October 
1045  National  Prirent-Taaohar) .  First  esiab- 
llshlng  a  eclMlarshlp  fund  of  $50,000  U\  be 
used  for  the  eduestlon  of  teachers.  California 
augmented  the  fund  by  130.000  thU  year. 
Illinois  and  Massachusetts  have  slsabla 
scholarship  funds,  snd  Connecticut  end 
Pennsylvania  also  offer  aid  to  selected  stu- 
dents In  teacher  training  college*.  The  Geor- 
gia congress  Is  supporting  a  bill  to  Increase 
teachers'  salaries.  Hnwall  Is  striving  to  Im- 
prove the  standards  of  teaching.  And  Idaho 
Is  working  on  legislation  to  provide  a  teach- 
er retirement  system.  So  we  could  go  on, 
naming  SUte  after  State.  Indeed,  it  is  difll- 
cult  to  cite  a  single  congress  that  is  not 
working  In  one  way  or  another  to  Improve 
otir  public  schools. 

coNcssNiNo  eAssirr  ako  tAUXLt  un\ 

WOXKATIOM 

Parent  education,  long  one  of  our  main 
concerns.  Is  ao  deeply  Ingrained  In  the  whole 
pattern  of  parent-uacher  work  that  It  seems 
to  permeaU  every  project.  Kach  year  thou- 
aands  of  local  aasoctations.  both  urban  and 
rural,  foeter  the  development  of  an  enlight- 
ened American  parenthood.  It  might  even 
be  said  without  exaggeration  that  one  can 
scarcely  retain  parent-teacher  membership 
without  receiving  some  form  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

Our  congress  publications,  partleulariy  the 
National  Parent-Teacher  with  lU  emitient 
atudy  couraes.  bring  to  parent-Uacher  .«ad- 
ars  material  Ullor-made  to  their  require- 
menu.  Published  study  courses,  I  might 
sdd.  are  no  new  or  untried  venture  for  us. 
As  early  as  1034  the  Child-Welfsre  Magaslne. 
snoaetor  of  our  preeeut  publication,  carried 
a  series  of  home-study  courses  in  oooparetion 
with  Columbia  University.  That  ssme  year 
the  oongrsss  adopted  the  Chlldrt.i's  Foun- 
dation study  course,  The  Child;  His  Nature 
snd  His  Needs,  as  the  basis  for  s  series  of  Ifl 
outiuiss,  which  were  publislied  ssob  month 
beginning  in  Jsnuary  1095, 

Olaarly  ean  wc  see  s  consistent  thread  of 
parent  education  throughout  our  early  his* 
torjr.  Today  there  la  scarcely  a  single  su* 
thority  In  the  rsnge  of  parent -teacher  Inter- 
est who  has  nut  ountributtd  to  these  courses. 
Nor  Is  thers  one  who  fsus  to  soknowledge 
the  value  of  such  study  to  tha  country  si 
large. 

Inoidsnuily.  since  we  mention  the  Ns- 
tlonal Parent-Teacher,  may  I  say  tiut  the 
publication  of  a  magaslne  of  such  excel- 
lence—one  thst  Is  read  by  mors  than  800,000 
persons  monthly— Is  In  itself  an  achievement 
worthy  of  nou.  Ispeclally  la  this  true  whan 
one  reallaes  that  the  magaaine  is  promoted 
wholly  by  volunteer  parent-teachar  workers 
and  supported  on  a  It  subscription  rsU>  en- 
tirely without  sdvsrtlslng. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  esoh  PTA  sre 
themselves  a  forceful  means  of  deepening  our 
undersunding  of  the  needs  of  youth.  But 
the  parent-teacher  movement  Is  far  mors 
than  a  onee-a-month  event.  The  aotlvitiee 
of  eaeh  loaal  aouoiation  go  on  continuously 
toy  means  of  oommitue  meetings,  participa- 
tion in  local  projects,  and  smaller  study 
groups  thst  meet  t/i  dUeuse  parenU'  prob- 
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lems.  coirent  ideas  on  child  growth,  and 
various  matters  of  civic,  naUonal.  or  Inter- 
national InUreat. 

Then  tiiare  are  tlia  special  confw^nces 
and  InstltuUs,  the'  short  courses  at  college 
and  universities,  snd  our  weekly  radio  broad- 
cast. "ThB  Baxters."  All  these  give  to  parent- 
teacher  members  a  definite  personal  enrich- 
ment, which  U  In  turn  reflected  in  their 
deeper  reaponalblUty  aa  citlaons  at  a  democ- 
raoy. 

POB  THX  OMMATVn  OOOS 

Tbe  parent-teacher  organiaation  stipporU 
those  objectives,  national  and  international, 
that  are  for  the  bsst  InterasU  of  the  Nation 
and  lu  children.  Working  in  cooperation 
with  other  civic  groups,  it  hss  supported  tax 
measures  that  have  raised  school  stsndsrds 
in  oountlees  districts.  Parent-teacher  lead- 
era  sre  In  the  foreground  of  campaigns  for 
protective  child-labor  laws,  for  maternal - 
welfare  legislation,  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
schools,  for  ticuslng  sUtutes.  and  for  innu- 
merable other  Unglble  guala  directed  toward 
the  betUrment  of  the  family. 

Although  this  support  Is  centralized  at  the 
national  level,  its  strength  comes  directly 
from  the  8.910.106  local  members  who  actively 
exercise  tbelr  rlghte  as  citizens.  The  very 
existence  of  an  organised  parent-teacher  as- 
BocUtton  in  any  community  tends  to  restrain 
those  who  might  be  likely  to  exploit  chil- 
dren or  their  paienU.  There  is  really  no  way 
of  knowing  fully  how  mucb  Insecurity  or 
how  many  hardships  have  been  averted  be- 
cause our  PTA's  have  striven  consistently 
for  the  greatest  good  of  all. 

Then  think  for  a  moment  of  what  we  have 
done  to  foster  world  understanding,  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  Dumbarton  Or.ks 
propoaals,  the  San  Fianclsco  Conference,  the 
United  Nations  organization,  and  UNESCO. 
But  remember,  too,  that  our  Job  is  far  from 
done,  that  we  must  continue  to  strive  for  an 
enduring  peace.  A  betUr  world  tomorrow 
depends  upon  tbe  parenu  and  teachers  of 
today.  Only  if  they  are  well  informed  and 
earnest  win  they  be  able  to  pursue  a  course 
ot  action  that  will  ensure  the  building  of  a 
peaceful  and  proaperous  world  for  all  man- 
kind. 

ersseenio  safstt 

la  this  ftald  it  is  also  Interesting  to  speru- 
IsU  on  bow  msny  lives  we  hsve  saved,  how 
many  acotdsots  ws  hsvs  pravenud.  We 
know  they  sre  legion,  for  safety  hss  long  been 
prominent  in  our  program.  At  parent- 
teacher  insistence,  achuol  ssfety  patrol*  hnvs 
been  orgsniaed.  safety  ordlnancas  enforced, 
school  bus  reguistlons  improved,  schmii 
coursse  in  safety  urged.  Though  the  list  is 
loo  long  to  be  completed  here,  ws  csn  be  sb- 
soluuiy  surs  that  we  hsve  made  Aineiioa  a 
safer  NsUon  In  which  to  resr  our  children. 

,  aaaasDtite  nialtn 

One  of  oar  best-known  health  projects  it, 
of  course,  the  summer  round-up  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  of  un  even  lU  story  goes  uitherald- 
ed.  although  the  idea  has  bsen  taken  over 
by  many  BtsU  health  dcpsrtmenti.  Through 
the  efforu  of  otir  PTA's  In  the  Isst  30  ysars 
1  74g,aS7  preschool  children  hsve  hsd  a  medi- 
cal eheek-up  before  entering  first  grade.  We 
eannot  say  exactly  how  many  nf  the  defecu 
discovered  by  theee  examinations  might  have 
gone  undeteeted  for  years,  or  how  many  chil- 
dren might  have  been  retsrded  In  school  be- 
cause of  poor  eyesight  or  hearing  handicaps. 
But  again  we  know  that  if  such  ststlsttca 
could  havs  been  asthsrcd  together,  the  health 
debt  owed  by  the  Nation  to  our  Congress 
parent-teacher  associations  would  truly  be 
tremendous. 

ileali^g  tbe  Importanee  of  diet  to  health, 
otur  PTA^  wsrs  the  first  groups  in  America  to 
sponsor  school  lunches  that  would  give  pupils 
the  benefits  of  a  hot  BMal  dttring  the  aoon 
bout  at  sebod.    Prom  one  aecuon  of  the 


country  to  the  other,  parent-teacher  mem- 
bers once  more  did  not  merely  talk  about  the 
need  for  seltool  lunches:  tttey  roUed  up  their 
sleeves,  donned  tbelr  aprons,  and  went  to 
wdrk  helping  to  prepare  and  eerve  the  food. 
Soon  other  local.  SUU.  and  Federal  agen- 
clee  entered  the  picture,  until  today  mUlions 
of  children  are  receiving  school  lunches  dslly. 
Now.  In  many  communities  the  PTA  msy  give 
only  Indirect  aid  to  tha  school-lunch  project, 
l)aeause  that  la  all  that  is  needed.  Neverthe- 
less. In  the  beginning  It  was  our  Interest,  snd 
our  example  that  gave  Impetiu  to  what  is  now 
an  acoepted  feature  of  tbe  Nation's  schools. 
Moreover,  we  still  lend  prnctical  asstsUnce  to 
other  phasee  of  Bch(X>!-lunch  support.  The 
Federal  school-lunch  bill  was  passed  last  year, 
largely  l>ecause  parent-tearher  members 
worked  so  diligently  for  its  enactment.  And 
every  harvest  senson  sttu  finds  many  a  local 
unit  canning  Jars  of  foods  for  school  lunches. 
In  10  Statee,  for  insUnce,  our  associations 
last  year  planted  and  cultivated  2,141  gardens, 
processed  031 .791  uniu  of  focd,  and  con- 
tributed 225,000  hours  of  volunteer  work. 
Who,  we  wonder,  can  possibly  say  we  are  not 
doing  enoughf 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NTW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  February  18,  1947 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  Include  the 
following  speech  made  by  me  over  sta- 
tion WNBF.  Saturday  evening,  Febiuary 
15. 1»47: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
cotigresslonel  district,  the  delightful  riisulu 
I  obtained  from  my  announcement  last  week 
thst  a  list  of  the  nsmes  of  those  wbo  ars 
persecuting  me  would  be  msiled  to  every 
voter  in  this  district  were  reslly  sstonlnhlng. 
They  suggest  thst  psrhsps  It  would  bs  so- 
compHshlng  mors  to  withhold  this  list  s  few 
days  longer  so  It  would  be  mors  cum  piste, 
They  luggeat  that  more  people  might  corns 
forward  voluntarily  as  a  few  siready  bsvs 
snd  try  to  put  the  shoe  on  to  see  If  It  flis. 

But  I  imsgtne  sume  uf  those  fulks  will  be 
ronrfrnni  with  things  from  now  on  that 
shmijd  worry  them  a  lot  m<  re  than  thur  in- 
tolerance and  imution  over  me.  Troubles 
are  nipnrently  setting  In  for  msny  news|Mper 
publohers  all  sround  us.  A  few  dsyit  sgo 
I  tsikrd  with  s  Congrsssmsn  from  up-4Ute 
New  York, 

"Frsnkly."  hs  ssid,  "I  don't  know  what  rm 
going  to  do.  I  eant  get  any  publicity  badi 
home  becsuss  sll  ths  nswspapers  in  my  homs 
city  ars  closed  down  because  of  a  strike.  I 
don't  even  dsre  to  dM.  Just  think,  no  ons 
would  see  my  obituary," 

"You  certainly  hsvs  a  problsm,"  1  sn- 
Bwered.  "favorable  pubMlty  is  something 
every  msn  needs  to  suy  in  Congress.  But 
you'll  have  to  find  other  means,  just  like  I've 
bad  to  da  Toull  have  to  keep  In  touch  with 
your  fulks  in  a  doaen  different  wsys  ss  I've 
hsd  to,  Naturally,  you  csn't  depecd  on 
your  newspapers  if  tbeyrs  otit  on  tttrlks. 
People  can't  read  about  you  if  you  de- 
pend on  s  nswspapsr,  whsn  it  Isn't  bsing 
publlshsd." 

Yes:  our  newspapers  are  certainly  facing 
quite  some  probleme  these  days.  Ood  for- 
bid thnt  such  a  sltuatloo  bs  vMted  upon 
the  Triple  Ottiea. 


Another  report  eame  to  me  that  news- 
print is  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer.  I 
suppose  thst  gives  rise  to  the  sutement 
some  publisher  made  last  week  that  many 
newspapers  would  be  forced  out  of  btislnees 
unless  some  solution  is  fotmd  to  make  up  for 
tiUs  dearth. 

I  aasume  this  newsprint  shortage  will  not 
affect  Triple  Cities  newspapers  as  I  have  had 
no  appeals  for  help  from  them  as  I  did  a  few 
years  ago  when  wartime  limiutions  were 
iMing  Imposed  on  paper  and  newsprint. 

If,  however,  any  such  tragie  circumstances 
such  aa  Bay  friend  in  Oongress  is  now  facing, 
namely  having  bis  newspapers  closed  for  one 
reason  or  anotlier  so  that  he  cannot  let  his 
people  bade  home  know  what  he  is  doing, 
if,  as  I  say  similar  tragic  rlrcumstanoea 
should  affect  yotir  own  Oongressnien,  you 
mtist  depend  upon  this  program  to  keep  you 
informed  of  what  I  sttempt  to  do  in  Wash- 
ington, whst  bills  I  introdtice  and  what  re- 
marks I  malce.  This  program  wUl  serve  you 
in  such  an  emergency  Just  as  It  serves  jrou 
now.  Let  me  thank  ynu  for  the  fine  letters 
you  wrlU  me  praising  tbe  way  I  conduct  this 
program. 

After  all,  why  nott  It  is  a  program  dedi- 
cated to  you.  and  to  the  ssrvloe  of  all  of 
you. 

As  you  TYlple  Cities  readers  did  not  have 
the  chance  to  see  my  recent  speech  to  Con- 
gress In  print  calling  for  a  35-pound  sugar 
bonus  to  every  American  housewife.  I  will 
resd  it  herewith: 

"Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  st  this  time  to  sug- 
gest to  the  House  s  Ixmus.  not  to  veterans 
this  time,  not  to  any  one  else  but  to  the 
Individual  American  family.  I  should  like 
to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Temporary  Con- 
trols to  reexamine  the  possibility  of  giving 
a  special  l)onus  of  28  pounds  of  sugar  over 
and  above  any  regular  1947  allotment  per 
capita  to  each  American  housewife  so  that 
she  can  do  more  baking  in  the  home,  giv- 
ing her  children  and  her  family:  the  chano* 
to  consume  more  nutritious  and  palaUbla 
food. 

"So  far  wc  iuve  done  notliing  but  shadow* 
box  with  the  sugar  shortage.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  think  the  time  lias  come  to  give 
the  people  we  represent  a  braak.  Why  de- 
prive them  of  a  standard  of  living  that  has 
made  Americans  the  hsppiest  people  in  the 
world? 

"I  would  not  propoee  this  If  I  did  not  know 
thst  more  sugar  will  be  svsllsble  for  domes- 
tic use  this  year  than  st  any  time  slnoe 
before  the  war.  We  can  well  afford  the 
extra  distribution,  especially  since  no  family 
today  has  snough  sugsr  on  hand. 

"This  sugar  bonus  wUl  show  the  folks  back 
homs  this  Congress  Is  on  ths  Job.  looking 
out  for  their  welfsre,  snd  Intarested  in  eee* 
ing  a  well -nourished,  strotig  snd  heslthy 
Nstion,  capable  of  taking  the  lead  in  bnng- 
Ing  peace  and  progress  to  the  whole  world." 


Pgrtal-lo-PorUt  Saitg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  M.  LgCOMRTE 

or  lowA 
IN  TKB  HOOBB  OF  RBPRBSBIfTATIW 

Tuuday,  Fubrtuwy  It,  1947 

Mr.  LtCOMPTI,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Manufacturer's  Asao- 
clatlon  U  a  community  organiaation  In 
one  of  tbe  Industrial  cities  of  Iowa.  Re- 
eenlly  thla  Maoelalion  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  gubiect  of  portal-to-portal 
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niiu  ih*t  X  d«clrt  to  c&ll  U  the  uittn- 
tioo  of  tiM  Room  members  Up.  Under 
leare  to  extend  my  rem*rlcf  n  the  Con- 
eaiMioiiAt  Rioou,  X  deelni  to  Include 
therein  thU  reeolutkm: 


fUliif 


bttl; 


uium  \t4 
■uee*  wf  ul 


comi  nun 


WbtrtM  tlM  indMprvAd 
Id  pert*]  lutu  oo  th«  p«rt  of 
reMlMtf  such  an  extent  m  to 
very  foaiid«tioQ  of  Amtnc«n 
would.  Hi  turn.  b«  to  tht 
of  Am«rtr«o  Ubor;  and 

WtMTMa  sttcb  miiu.  If 
d*tr«*.   would   plMM   upon 
burdMi  which  could  not  hAvt 

The  Ottumwa  MAnufMturtr' i 
th«  mtmbtnhlp  of  which  Incluf  < 
fftcturtng  lnt«rMt«  In  tbU 
bjr  rMolv*  that  this  aaaocUtloi 
dow  b«r*07.  appeal  to  tht  United 
atoft  elacted  from  th«  State 
to  the  United  BUtea  Coni: 
from  this  dutnct.  to 
Huenca  In  taktog  any  and  all 
•t«pa  to  aecure  the  enactment 
ctirtalline  and  eltounattnc 
•Ible,  the  proaeeutt/w  of  c 
•nd   preventum   the  (Ulng  of 
eaaee  in  the  future,  parttcuhuff 
ployeea  have   been,  and  are, 
after  be,   worliiiHi  under 
fovemine  the  terme  and 
piMMent  and  the  rate  <*f  pay 

MHMCtrullir  eubmuied. 
OrrvMw*  liAMwaeevMn'e 
IxoT*  Wwen.  I^reefdem. 
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Prtpart^aeii  for  NtlioM 


BMk  ARKS 


BXTIN8ION  OP 

HON.  URTER  MAHASCO 

Of  M\9Attk 
IN  TMB  MOUM  OP  KfPRIflkffTATIVIS 


Tuenday.  February  i< 


Mr.  MANA8CO     Mr 

Including  In  my  remnrkx  a 
from  Mr.  P.  Uoyd  WmscU 
Conn  .  bearing  on  the  que: 
paredneae. 

Three  mtui  of  Mr.  WaM(|l 
lives  in  World  War  II  for 
of  o\u  liberties.    If  we  follow 
aell's  suggestions.  In  all 
other  American  mother  an 
be  called  upon  to  give  the 
loved  ones  for  our  protectlo  i 
start  cutting  the  approprla 
Army  and  the  Navy,  let  us 
the  Uvea  of  350,000  Amerteaii 
have  been  saved  In  World 
country  had  been  adequatel: 

The  letter  follows: 


not 


thit 


v»s 


Bon.  CMrm  iiAii*aco. 

Motue  0/  Jtepreaentativet 

Washinft^ 
Mt   Dun   Ma.  Ma 

pbotoa  of  my  boys,  and  I  am  s 
aa  their  Representative  and 
ot  other  bo)-s  who  gave  their  11 
me  and  in  thouaand^  of  cases 
InetBclency  and  pure  selflahni 

You  or  your  predeceasors 
proper  police  protection,  and  m 
case,  hell  broke  looae. 

One  of  these  or  all  three 
might  have  been  your  sons,  or 
aona  5.  10.  or  30  years  from 
In  mind  aa  yoa  raad  tha 
yoQ  or  yomrpnttmm 
Dcaa  In  connection  with  our 


nor 


toUoiing 


DefeoM 


,  t947 


Bdeaker.  I  am 

U  tter  received 

of  Westport. 

tlon  of  pre- 


gave  their 
protection 
Mr.  Was- 

pi|obablllty  no 

father  will 

ves  of  their 

When  we 

ions  for  the 

forget  that 

boys  might 

n  If  our 

prepared. 


War 


Fb  auAaT  1M7. 


D.  C. 
above   ara 

ifeamng  to  you 
of  millions 
for  you  and 

I  «cause  of  our 


fal  ed 


to  provide 
Is  always  the 

>f  theae  boys 

night  be  your 

Bear  that 

raanltB  of 


n  ktlonal  safety. 


Bud  (T.  L..  Jr.)  waa  the  first  to  go  at 
Avon  Park.  PU.  Beputedly,  a  fine  flier,  a 
fine  pUot  immMmji  oo  tfte  early  B-M 
(eoauBonly  called  "widow  makers" ),  be 
broofht  la  a  B-M  on  tu  belly  without  a 
■eratch  on  the  crew.  On  Sunday.  Pebruary 
SM.  IMS.  be  waa  killed— one  plane  cut  off  the 
taU  of  another  In  midair.  Whose  fault — 
yovat  and  mine  for  not  providing  In  the 
yean  1930  to  IMO  adeqtiate  amounu  for 
training  of  personnel  and  proper  equipment. 
The  reasons  given  were  necessary  speed-up 
with  too  little  training.  Are  you  goltig  to  let 
this  happen  again  because  of  lobbying  of 
selfish  Interests  from  all  walks  of  life? 

I  heard  a  so-called  educator  lobbying  over 
the  air  against  military  trstnlng.  He  spoke 
of  reftiaal  of  educational  funds  where  they 
did  not  have  ROTC  and  of  such  military 
training  being  propoaed  by  our  Army  per- 
Honnel  to  build  a  military  hierarchy  to  get 
ua  Into  the  next  war.  He  did  not  mention 
bla  own  selfish  Interest  or  his  own  com- 
muniatle  leanings  and  teachings  under  the 
guise  of  education. 

Personally,  I  am  a  Republican,  a  great  be- 
liever In  college  education,  a  believer  la  high- 
er pay  for  educators  and  teachers,  and 
■ipMlaUy  If  we  eaa  weed  from  our  entire  edu- 
rational  systeas  eommunlaile  windbaga  of 
thia  type  who  have  talua  tbe  education  re- 
ceived at  the  expeaae  of  taaijayeta  of  a  free 
democracy  to  undermine  that  democracy  In 
the  minds  and  thinking  of  our  younger  gen- 
eration. 

Frank  Lloyd  Waaaetl,  Jr.,  might  probably  be 
here  today  wtth  many  thousands  of  other  fine 
ttpatanding  iwtrtotie,  democratic,  right- 
thinking  young  men  who  should  be  our  fu- 
ture leaders.  Ms  loved  life,  th«  people  around 
him,  bla  home,  and  bis  country. 

Tott  are  representing  these  young  men, 
aad  eapeclatly  the  youngsters  they  left  be- 
hind. In  the  names  uf  those  men  and  re- 
gardless of  your  political  aflllatlons.  eiamtna 
what  we  hsve  suffered  In  tbe  past  through 
our  failure  to  provide  means  of^self  defense, 
We  know  what  happened  twice  In  the  past. 
We  do  not  know  what  fhe  future  holds,  but 
we  know  that  criminals  do  not  attack  In 
broad  daylight  from  the  front.  They  attack 
In  tbe  dark  and  from  the  rear. 

In  later  letters  I  will  give  you  two  sddt- 
ttonsi  true  stories  from  the  lives  of  my  two 
other  boys  whom  you  will  hsve  to  represent 
Since  they  are  not  here  to  represent  tbem- 
selvee. 

I  firmly  believe  that  President  Truman  Is 
first  an  American,  and  second,  a  Democratic 
Party  President.  As  an  American  thinking 
In  terma  of  the  protection  of  Its  Interests 
through  compulsory  military  training,  he 
should  be  given  the  unselflsb  and  nonpo- 
.llttcal  backing  of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Remember  those  who  gave  cannot  speak 
for  themselves. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

P.  Llotd  Wasskll. 


Frta^BM  far  I  ithaaaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MITCHEU  JENKINS 

or  PXXNSTlVAIfU 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVKS 
Monday.  February  17,  1947 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Pennsyhrania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Lithuania  won  her  free- 
dom in  1917  the  world  had  reason  to  t>e- 
lleve  that  her  subjection  to  Russia  was 
a  thing  of  the  past  never  to  be  revhred. 
Tbe  tstmt  rejotelng  amoog  lithuaniana 
In  this  coimtry  and  eveiirwhere  was  un- 


clouded by  any  fear  of  t  qualification 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  lutloa. 
•urely  not  so  soon  a«  October  10, 1939. 1 

Those  who  know  history  know  that 
Lithuania  was  once  the  greatest  power 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  her  might 
extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Bea.  When  she  Joined  with  Poland  it  wM 
not  conquest  which  dictated  the  union, 
but  a  voluntary  desire  and  a  freely  en- 
tered contract  which  arranged  for  th« 
marriage  between  the  two  great  Ubertir- 
lovlng  states.  ] 

From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cei^- 
tury  until  the  Russian  conquest  Lithu- 
ania maintained  her  individuality,  cull- 
ture.  and  national  Idealism.  Through- 
out the  period  of  Russian  rule  the  beacon 
of  freedom  was  never  lost  from  view,  and 
when  freedom  did  come  in  1917  Lithu- 
anians in  Russia  and  in  this  country 
greeted  it  eagerly.  To  them  It  meant  the 
rMUrrection  of  the  great  state  of  Mln- 
dtuga.i.  Gedlmlnas,  and  Vytautas.  Bub- 
gequently  Lithuania  bad  by  war  with  the 
BolabdvUU  itruffglad  to  aequlre  Memil, 
and  engased  in  long  drawn  out  conflict 
with  Poland  over  Viina.  Other  troublM 
too  Ailed  the  years  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence, but  these  were  cheerfully 
borne  and  remedlMl,  The  important  fiict 
always  was  that  Xitbuatiia  at  last  was 
free.  Bhe  could  choose  her  lovemment 
and  she  could  regulate  her  own  affairs. 
Once  again  Uthuanlans  breathed  tht 
sweet  air  of  poltical  independence,      | 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of 
the  period  between  1918  and  19S9  was 
the  way  in  which  the  newly  created  BhI- 
tic  states  were  able  to  establish  them- 
selves and  set  up  Independent  and  work- 
able economies.  Among  these  states 
Lithuania  made  a  most  outstanding  rec- 
ord. Not  only  did  she  redistribute  her 
agricultural  land  and  set  up  an  excellent 
aRrlcultural  system,  but  she  made  no- 
table advances  also  in  textiles  and  man- 
ufacturing generally.  Trade  and  com- 
merce flourished.  Banking  and  currency 
regulations  were  enlightened  and  mod- 
em.    The  constitution  worked. 

In  education  Lithuanian  institutions 
after  1917  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
sketchlness  of  those  under  Czarist  Rus- 
sia. Welfare  measures  were  modeled  up- 
on those  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Lithuanian  law  and  courts  made 
notable  progress.  In  short  Lithuania 
was  makin?  long  strides  forward  in  na- 
tional independence  and  growth. 

Lithuania,  however,  had  one  serious 
handicap — her  geographical  location  on 
the  borders  of  both  Soviet  Russia  and 
Germany.  Thus,  when  these  two  powers 
In  1939  divided  eastern  Europe  into 
spheres  of  influence.  Lithuania  was 
placed  in  the  Soviet  sphere,  and  in  1939 
was  forced  to  yield  her  national  interest 
and  welfare  to  Russian  strategic  inter- 
ests. At  first  it  was  believed  that  occu- 
pation by  a  limited  number  of  troops  was 
all  that  Russia  would  require,  but  dis- 
illusionment was  not  long  in  coming.  In 
June  1940  Russia  sent  her  military  forces 
and  political  agents  into  the  country  and 
amverted  it  into  a  new  Soviet  repub- 
lic— the  f  omteenth.  •  j 

As  if  that  with  its  enstiing  sociaHsa- 
tkxi  of  the  principal  forms  of  corporair 
wealth  and  property  were  not  enough. 
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there  cane  In  June  1941  the  occupation 
of  Lithuania  by  Nagl  forces  during  which 
time  litbuanla  was  included  in  the  ad- 
ministrative area  of  Ostland.  And  on 
top  of  all  this,  as  if  the  country  had  not 
already  suffered  enough,  it  was  "liber- 
ated" by  Russian  forces  who  fought  the 
Germans  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
land — but  what  a  land.  For  5  years  fire 
and  sword  had  been  supplements  with 
mass  transfer  of  Lithuanians — thou- 
gands  to  the  interior  of  Russia,  other 
thousands  sent  into  forced  labor  in  Ger- 
many. The  ghastly  story  of  these  hard- 
ships can  never  be  known  in  detail.  The 
firing  squad,  the  noose,  the  ship  added 
their  share  to  the  tragedy.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  perished  or  were  lost  But 
even  that  is  not  tbe  full  tale  of  woe  of 
this  heroic  country. 

Today  Russia  and  her  agents  are  back 
again.  The  Lithuanian  people  and  land 
ar«  ono0  again  the  fourteenth  Soviet 
republic  with  RusiUan  members  In  the 
otblnct.  An  iron  curtain  of  press  cen- 
sorship shuts  out  all  news  of  the  na- 
tional tragedy.  Few  Americans  outside 
those  of  Lithuanian  origin  kfu)w  this 
chaptar  of  human  suffering.  It  has  been 
obactired  by  mora  dramatic  and  highly 
publicised  suffering  elsewhere. 

But,  let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
where  the  United  States  stands.  We 
have  navar  condonad  these  acta.  Sum- 
ner Wtllas  said  in  1940  that  the  "devious 
proosMM  wbertunder  the  political  In- 
tftpandence  of  the  three  small  Baltic  re- 
IMblles  (was)  dellbm'ataly  annihilated" 
were  oppoied  to  our  Ideas  of  free  gov- 
ernment and  the  right  of  states,  no  mat- 
ter how  weak,  to  handle  their  own  do- 
mestic affairs.  That  was  our  policy 
than.  That  is  our  policy  now.  Other 
Secretaries  have  said  so  more  recently. 
We  refuse  to  raeognlie  the  predatory 
destruction  of  Uthuanlan  Independence 
as  valid.  We  still  regard  Lithuania  as 
an  Independent  state.  On  this  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  freedom  we  look  for- 
ward to  tbe  day  when  we  shall  see  Lithu- 
ania resume  her  admirable  progress  in 
self-government. 


rke  Vtikbi  SUtes  Unacr  tke  Rcpablicans 


EXTQfSIOIf  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 


nf  THI  HOUSE  OP  RHTtBBKHTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1947 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  continuation  of  article  in  a  series 
enUtied  "The  United  States  Under  the 
Republicans."  by  Edwin  K.  Gross,  which 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Herald,  Gk)v- 
ersvUle,  N.  Y.: 

Protective  tariff  was  for  many  yean  the 
keystone  of  Republican  prosperity  policy. 
The  tariff  prevented  the  products  of  cheap 
labor  abroad  Crom  flooding  the  Ihilt«d  States 
and  dessrosrlaff  ovr  bl^bcr-prlca,  higher- 
wage 


liev*rth*l«as.  Republicans  fathered  reolp- 
roeal  trade  agreeoaenu,  which,  adviiaecd 
again  bjr  Seeretary  of  Bute  Oordell  Hull,  were 
a  major  program  of  tbe  Democratle  Rooac- 
velt's  admUBletratlon. 

When  tbe  McKloley  tariff  bUl  waa  piMsed 
In  IMO.  a  reelproclty  provMoa  was  inclitiStd, 
aa  a  result  of  the  influence  of  8eere«ai7  of 
State  James  O.  Blaine,  and  several  tresttes 
were  at  once  nc;<utl«ted.  In  1893  the  Repub- 
llean  platform  pointed  to  the  subosm  of  the 
Republican  policy  ot  reciprocity,  but  the 
DeoMierau  won  the  election  and  the  pinic 
which  eaoM  in  ises  was  charged  to  a  lacl.  of 
oonfldenoe  In  the  pending  tariff  legislation 
at  tbe  Democratic  administration. 

lIcKlnley  said  in  support  of  the  tariff :  "We 
lead  aU  nations  in  agriculture,  we  lead  all 
nations  In  mining,  aud  we  lead  all  nations 
in  manufacturing.  These  are  the  trophies 
we  bring  sfter  M  years  ot  protective  tar;ff." 
Gradually,  however,  he  becsme  tbe  greet 
champion  of  reciprocity. 

The  1804  Republican  platfum.  on  wtUch 
licKlnley  stood  for  President,  sutsd:  "ITo- 
teetton  sad  reciprocity  are  twin  measures  of 
Republican  policy,  and  go  band  In  bund. 
Democratic  rule  has  reekleasiy  struck  down 
both,  and  both  must  be  rsestaMlsbed." 

IB  bis  Bscood  tnauKural  addresa.  la  1900, 
MeKlaley,  afunr  having  negotiated  a  aaaaber 
or  new  treaties,  asserted:  ''Raelpeocal  trade 
arrangsoMHts  with  other  nsttons  shoaUl  m  a 
liberal  sptrH  be  carefully  euluvated  and  pro- 
moted." IB  what  bssais  bis  farewelt  ad- 
draas,  at  Buffalo  on  tbe  eve  of  bis  aasasstaa- 
tlon,  McKinley  declared:  "Tbe  period  td  ex- 
cluMiveness  is  past,  OoosaMrolal  wars  are  an- 
areAtable.  ■eslprDOlty  treaUas  are  in 
bMBony  with  Uie  spirit  of  the  Uraet^" 

Lincoln's  sdminlstratlon  created  a  syiilem 
of  BatlflBal  banks. 

Wben  It  was  proposed  after  the  Olvll  War 
to  repudiate  tbe  Bational  debt,  the  Repub- 
lieatis  stood  for  paymeat  aeeordlng  to  the 
spirit  of  the  eoBtraot.  "The  naUonal  <labt, 
contracted  as  It  has  been  lor  the  preeimra- 
tlon  of  the  Union  fur  sil  time  to  come,"  they 
said  in  their  IMS  platform,  "sboold  bt  sx- 
tended  over  a  fair  period  for  redemption," 

Grant  vetoed  aa  UilatloB  MU,  wblcb  would 
have  considerably  UMreased  tbe  targe  volume 
of  legal-UDder  paper  money,  at  that  ume 
not  being  redeemed  by  the  Ooveruinent, 
This  veto  set  the  faee  of  the  Government 
toward  specie  payment  and  honeat  Bu>n«>y. 

The  Grant  adoilnlatratloD  restored  the 
gold  sundard  In  1879  In  the  midst  of  a 
world-wide  depreaalon.  and  our  business 
began  to  boom  as  appUcatlone  (or  United 
States  hoods  came  from  aU  over  the  wtorld. 

Ttie  ability  of  the  American  Government. 
thus  demonstrated,  to  fulfUl  unprecedented 
financial  obligations  of  war  enhanced  its 
credit;  revenue  mounted  even  while  Grant 
redtKcd  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  (or  a  decade  the  Steasury 
had  a  surpios. 

With  Hayes  and  McKinley  their  Uter 
spokesmen,  the  Republlcana  waged  a  winning 
fight  for  smtnd  money  again  In  19M  and  1896. 

When  tbe  Treasury  reached  an  annual  sur- 
pl\is  of  8100,000.000  the  appropriations  of 
Congrem  for  the  first  time  exceeded  a  billion 
doUar&  The  Demoorats  were  loudly  critical. 
Speaker  Beed  explahwid.  "THia  U  a  bllllon- 
doUar  country." 

A  succession  of  Repahbcaa  leaders  eared 
generously  for  disabled  war  veterans  by  pen- 
stnns 

Tbe  Unooln  government  eetahllahed  a  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  granted  land  to 
the  Statae  for  estabUebment  of  agylcuttairal 
CTtHgf  (to  teach  agrtealtMe  and  the  me- 
chanical arts).  Farm  area  greatly  Inereeeed, 
the  farmer^  nee  of  machinery  waa  encour- 
aged, and  by  the  Ittor*  and  UgO'ft  farm  sur- 
pluses wen  balBg  eeut  abroad  to  pay  for  our 
Imports. 


GiviBg  emphasis  lo 
natural  reeoiurces. 
Harrison.  MdUaley.  and  Roosevelt  withdrew 
mllMoBs  of  acres  of  forests  (or  reeervea.  and 
OownaasBt  realamatlon  of  dry  leads  was 
begun  under  Roosevelt. 

When  It  wee  discovered  that  "embalmed 
beer— ibe  stinking  left-over  refuse  of  the 
Obleago  paoklug  houaea — was  sent  to  our  sol- 
dlrrs  in  the  Spanlsh-AiperloaB  War  the  Pure 
rood  Act  was  enacted  undsr  Roosevelt  fur- 
blddtag  Interstate  rmaassros  In  adulterated 
foods  and  providing  for  rigid  meat  inspection. 

With  Taft  as  President  the  Children  s  Bu- 
reau was  added  to  the  OovemoMnt  Bsachln- 
sry,  the  g-hour  day  was  granted  to  all  Gov- 
ernment employees,  the  stxtsenth  amend- 
ment authorising  an  Income  tax  (for  tbe 
more  equitable  duuibuttem  of  wealth)  was 
enacted,  and  the  seventeenth  amendment  for 
the  electlan  of  United  States  Sanatora  by 
popular  vou  rather  than  by  State  leglelatures 
was  initiated. 

Tbe  progressive  RepuMleaaa.  whoae  leader, 
ship  evolved  Into  Theodore  Rooaevelt's  Pro- 
gressive Party  In  1012.  advocated  a  sgetcm 
whereby  tbe  farmer  could  obtain  credit  asore 
eaaUy,  stoteter  aoUtrust  laws,  social  Uwur- 
anca.  Uws  to  protect  workers  agalaet  slcbnesa, 
old  age,  and  unamptoyiMnt.  ralnlaiui  vi«es 
(or  woBieB,  lawa  to  prevent  or  ooatrol  child 
labor,  and  woman  suffri^. 

Wben  the  Republicans  were  agala  la 
ebarge  durUig  the  years  of  IMl-gg.  a  whole 
sanea  of  measures  (or  aasistsnes  to  (armrrs 
waa  eaaeted,  with  cvodlt  eateaded  by  the 
OovsraaMBt  aad  organiaatloo  of  ^rleultural 
coopsratlvee  eneouraged. 

The  Arst  old*age  pension  law  was  eaaeted 
whaa  RapublloaD  Hardlag  waa  PrssHsnt,  and 
17  Blales  also  bad  such  laws  baCere  tbe  Dem- 
ocratic Mew  Deal  cams  m. 

Tbe  nuBU>er  of  child  workera  was  radueed 
by  two  millloB  between  1010  aad  10gO,  with 
OMSt  of  tbe  decreass  bolM  acooaipllabed 
durUig  Republioan  years.  Ooograas  adopt- 
ed la  10M,  with  tbe  aMwoval  of  OeoUdge. 
a  resolutloB  amsBdtng  the  Oosistlttttiea  so 
thst  Pedrral  authorities  could  regulau  or 
aboUab  child  labor;  though  the  act  was  fiot 
ratified  by  enotigh  Butes.  sobm  of  Its  alms 
were  later  realUwd  In  other  ways. 

Immigration  was  put  on  a  quota  basis  by 
tbe  Harding  administration. 

Harding's  Congress  placed  ths  national 
flnancee  on  a  unified  budget  basis  wblcb 
at  last  applied  the  principles  of  bnslnaas  to 
ths  regulation  of  the  Government's  Income 
and  outgo. 

Coolldge's  administration  reduced  the  cost 
of  government  by  systematic  paring.  Tax 
rates  were  cut  four  times.  Be  was  the  great 
exemplar  of  economy  In  Government.  <The 
Democrats  had  attempted  to  beat  him  In  1924 
with  a  corporation  lawyer  as  their  nom- 
inee.) 

Between  1923  and  19X7— Hardlng-CooUdge 
years — the  purcbaalng  power  o(  American 
wages  was  Increased  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
a  percent  annually. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  then 
heeded  by  Hoover,  Ingenious  techntquea  were 
devel<H)ed  for  the  improvement  of  Industry. 

Corruption,  which  reared  its  uglinam  after 
World  War  U.  as  after  the  Civil  War.  Is  not 
the  sin  of  a  party,  but  rather  a  aln  of  the 
human  race.  Grant  had  said:  "Let  the 
guUty  be  piuished."  Heads  fell  in  the  Cab- 
inet as  Coolidge  gave  support  to  a  Demo- 
cratic Investigation  and  •ipoat.  his  ada^n- 
Istratlon  started  lawealts  m  the  courts 
against  those  accused  of  fraud — and  oU  re- 
serves stolen  by  pri-vate  eonocrns  were 
restored  to  the  Government. 

The  Coolidge  who  as  Oovemer  of  ISeeea- 
ehiwetu  during  a  strike  by  Boston  police  had 
telsyapbed  the  prwidcnt  of  the  Aaaartcan 
FederatloD  of  Labor  that  "there  is  no  rlgbt  to 
strike  against  the  public  safety  by  anybody. 
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signed  the  Half  way  Labor 
legislation 
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anywhere  any  time 

Mediation  Act  of  1 

for  mediation  of  labor  disputes. 

Bis  Republican  Congress  gave  to 
men  and  harbor  workers  the  ' 
pensatlon  for  injtiries. 

A  stringent  antl-ln Junction  law. 
LaOuardla  Act.  underwriting  the 
collectlTe  bargaining,  was  passed 
der  the  sponsorship  of  two 
ator   George   W.   Norrls   and 
Plorello  H.  LaOuardla.  and  slgna  1 
dent  Hoover. 

An  economic  storm  which 
the  earth  beat  against  Hoover  as 
millions  of  Innocent  victims.    A  t 
history  men   have  been   really 
events,  but  almost  always  events 
than  men.    Franklin  Roosevelt 
stem  the  upheaval.     Both  fough : 
each  according  to  his  own 
no  President  and  no  admlnlstrati 
liquidated  a  depression.    Six  and 
after  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had 
•  ugurated   and  notwithstanding 
the   unemployed   In   the  United 
numbered  10.000.000 — and  until 
world  war  had  been  In  progress  foi 

Hoover,  like  Grant  In  his  owi: 
Cleveland  In  his.  had  no  more  to 
caiMes  ist  depression  than  had  th< 
ers  at  Senate  and  House.    But 
ever  moved  Into  action  more 
efflclently  than  did  Hoover  when 
market   crashed   In    1929;    no  Pr 
ever  before  undertaken  so  much  ai 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
business  revive,  and  to  provide 
unemployed. 

Hoover  promised  a  reduction  It 
held  conferences  with  business 
gave  him  their  pledge  to  malnta 
and  pay  envelopes.    He 
gress    a    lar^e-scale    constructlot 
works  to  take  up  the  slack  In 
He  urged  the  governors  of  the 
for  similar  remedial  measures  in 
lattjres.    And  he  attempted  to 
shaken  morale  of  business. 

Moreover.  Hoover  approved 
tending  Federal  credit  to  States 
pallties  struggling  with 
poverty.     He    thereupon    becam  s 
President  to  make  Federal 
for  unemployment  and  welfare 

Hoover    constantly    emphastzcfl 
that  the  American  depression 
the  stock-market  crash   was   In 
psychological — which  F.  D.  R 
his  1033  campaign  but  admitted 
Inaugural    address   when,   slmpl  r 
Hoover's  premise  In  other 
"The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  U 

Hoover  recalled  that  the  Nattoi 
through  no  less  than  15  major 
within  a  century,  and  said:  "W* 
cnit  at  each     •     •     •     into  a 
perlty  greater  than  ever  before.' 

Hoover  recommended,  and 
ed.  two  great  proposals  for 
natural  course  of  free  enterprise 
leal  depressions:  The  creation  ol 
structlon  Finance  Corporation 
frooen  credit  of  financial 
make  loans  to  banks,  insurance 
trust  companies,  railroads,  and 
tries  in  financial  dliBcultles;  am  I 
lishment  of  the  Home  Owners' 
tion.  to  aid  people  in  peril  at 
homee  under  foreclosures  of 

The  life  of  the  RFC  as  a 
ing  Institution  has  been  eztendeU 
Iln  Roosevelt  and  Truman.    It  i 
thiis  been  acknowledged  for  15 
Its  founding  by  Hoover. 

Democratic  tactics  in  the 
trolled  House  were  principally 
obstructing     and     harassing 
Democrats  proposed  no 
urea  to  overcome  the  deprMslon 
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a  party  without  a  program — and  when  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  went  before  the  Nation  as 
Hoover's  opponent  he  was  a  man  without  a 
program.  All  they  gave  was  denunciation. 
Wlnhln  months  after  his  inaugural  F.  D.  R. 
ha<l  Junked  many  of  his  planks.  For  In- 
stance, in  experience  he  discovered  that  the 
economy  which  he  promised  when  he  as- 
sal.ed  Hoover  for  extravagance  was  impos- 
sible In  a  Nation  in  need. 

The  Democrats  in  1932  did  nothing  to  help 
a  proposal  by  Senator  Vandenberg  for  bank- 
dei>osit  Insurance,  which  became  a  first  meas- 
ure of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  administration. 

The  Democratic  Roosevelt  declined  Hoo- 
ver's invitation  for  a  Joint  statement  of,  re- 
assurance to  the  country  by  the  outgoing 
and  incoming  Presidents  in  the  election-to- 
Inaugural  interlude,  and  panic  ensued  and 
the  entire  banking  structure  tottered. 

Although  unreal  values  bad  crashed  on 
Wall  Street,  the  Nation  foolishly  could  not 
appreciate  that  It  still  had  as  many  resources 
as  before;  it  no  longer  believed  In  Itself,  and, 
truthfully,  it  failed  Itself  while  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver became  worn  In  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, tolling  through  the  long  da3rs  and  nights. 
hcrculeanly  seeking  to  reverse  the  tide  of  fear 
psychology. 

Hoover's  greatest  mistake  was  in  getting 
himself  elected  to  the  1929-33  Presidential 
term;  the  man  he  defeated,  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
must  have  felt  like  a  person  who  misses  a 
plane  and  the  next  day  reads  that  it  crashed. 
It  was  no  more  possible  to  stop  the  psycho- 
logical pendulum  on  Its  downswing  than  It 
had  been  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
stop  It  on  Its  upswing. 

Fate  had  Inflicted  on  Hoover,  philanthro- 
pist and  man  of  avowed  social  sympathies, 
the  unkindest  cut  of  all. 

His  enemies,  slinging  their  mud  upon  the 
person  of  Herbert  Hoover  to  this  day,  raving 
about  "Hoover Ism's  bread  lines  and  apple- 
selling  ex-servicemen,"  have  depicted  him  as 
an  Incarnation  of  the  Head  of  Hades.  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  Jay  Oould,  and  Benedict 
Arnold. 

But  there  is  a  Herbert  Hoover  who  by  the 
facts  here  reviewed  Is  given  a  faithful  por- 
trait for  posterity.  He  deserves  nothing  less, 
this  President  who  labored  and  sweated,  yet 
never  accepted  a  salary  for  his  i  years  In  the 
Presidency  but  turned  the  money  due  him 
back  to  his  country. 

The  man  who  vacated  the  White  House 
when  the  New  Deal  moved  in  was  to  have 
the  satisfaction  of  prophetic  vision.  The  ad- 
dresses of  his  losing  campaign  for  reelection 
and  his  utterances  thereafter  as  our  only 
living  former  President  are  clear-seeing  clas- 
sics, forewarning  of  the  evil  which  was  to 
be  sown  by  the  New  Deal  philosophy. 

In  the  course  of  political  turns  the  New 
Deal.  too.  was  to  experience  repudiation,  but 
the  stature  of  the  last  of  the  Republican 
Presidents  vmtil  1949 — the  stature  of  Herbert 
Hoover — rose  while  the  New  Deal  declined, 
and  there  came  a  time  when  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's successor.  Truman,  summoned  Hoover 
to  a  new  service  to  humanity  in  a  survey  of 
the  world's  postwar  food  needs. 

You  have  been  reading  only  some  of  the 
highlights  of  Republican  action  In  behalf  of 
prosperity  and  equal  opportunity;  for  pro- 
duction, employment,  high  wages.  Improved 
working  conditions;  to  help  the  worthy 
needy:  for  a  happier  society. 

Although  under  the  Republicans  we  have 
not  been  ushered  into  heaven,  which  must 
remain  awhile,  our  promise  of  future  reward, 
we  on  the  earth  of  the  United  States  have  in 
the  aggregate  enjoyed  great  living  standards. 
Do  the  historical  facts  identify  the  Repub- 
lican Party  as  one  of  reactioUr  depression, 
end  disaster,  or  Is  it  not  nearer  the  truth  to 
■ay  that  the  American  people  have  not  only 
substantially  prospered,  but  also  outstand- 
ingly among  the  nations  of  the  world,  be- 
cause of  the  Republican  Party  t 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NEW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1947 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  an 
editorial  from  the  Detroit  News,  citing 
an  additional  reason  for  building  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway,  as  pointed  out  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Krug  in  his  recent 
annual  report.  Also  an  editorial  from 
the  Star  Journal,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
regarding  new  support  for  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  from  General  Marshall, 
•Secretary  of  State     They  follow: 

SKAWAT   VTTAL  TO   Otm  INDTTSTKHS 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Krug.  In  his  re- 
cent annual  report,  pointed  to  an  additional 
reason  for  •building  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way— the  prospective  exhaustion  of  reserves 
of  high-grade  iron  ore  on  the  Mesabi  Range. 
Krug  made  the  point  in  connection  with 
his  recommendation  of  a  biUionj^lollar  sur- 
vey of  remaining  mineral  resources,  whose 
dwindling  threatens  American  industrial  su- 
premacy. 

It  is  not  merely  the  prosperity  of  the 
East  North  Central  industrial  district  but 
our  whole  industrial  preeminence  as  a  na- 
tion that  has  been  built  on  the  water-borne 
meeting  of  Mesabi  iron  ore  with  Appala- 
chian and  Dllnols  coal  and  limestone. 

It  was  the  fortunate  location  of  these  basic 
resoxirces  on  the  Great  Lakes  chain  that  gave 
this  country  cheap  steel,  its  primary  advan- 
tage over  other  industrial  nations. 

Coal,  Iron  ore,  and  limestone,  the  in- 
gredients of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  are 
found  in  close  conjunction  at  only  a  few 
points  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  Alabama 
steel  industry  is  located  at  one  of  those 
points,  but  the  resources  there  are  not  large. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  Americji  steel  is  made 
from  Mesabi  ore.  carried  by  low-cost  water 
transport  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Illinois 
and  Pennsylvania  coal  deposits. 

The  prospective  exhaustion  of  the  higher- 
grade  Mesabi  ores  means  costlier  steel  in 
and  not-distant  future,  unless  these  ores  can 
be  supplemented  at  low  cost  by  purer  ores 
brought  in  from  abroad. 

There  is  no  lack  of  such  ores  conveniently 
located  with  reference  to  ocean  transport. 
The  largest  dep>osit  in  the  world,  of  one  of 
the  purest  of  iron  ores,  is  found  In  Brazil, 
within  an  easy,  dovra-hiU  haul  of  ocean 
ports.  This  deposit  now  is  being  developed 
with  American  capital.  There  are  others  in 
Cuba  and  Labrador. 

But  these  foreign  ores  must  be  brought 
cheaply  to  American  centers  of  steel  manu- 
facture, if  America  is  to  retain  the  com- 
petitive advantage  of  cheap  steel.  That  is 
what  the  seaway,  by  admitting  low-cost 
ocean  transpcnrt  to  the  Great  Lakes,  will  do. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  only  way  in  which 
the  seaway's  contribution  to  over-all  na- 
tional efficiency  will  help  to  keep  this  Nation 
ahead  of  rivals  In  a  competitive  world.  But 
the  depletion  of  the  Mesabi  ores  foreshadows 
a  crippling  handicap  of  sufficient  imminence 
to  underscore  the  demand  for  early  com- 
pletion of  this  project,  already  too  long  de- 
layed. 


TOTX  THX   SXaWAT   NOW  I 

The  St.  lAwrence  se..  jvay  is  getting  new 
support.  General  MarshaU  lists  it  among 
the  things  the  State  Department  wants  from 
Congress.     Senator  VAKnufsao  suggests  tolls 
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on  transocean  traffic  into  the  Great  Lakes  to 
make  the  project  self-llquldatlng. 

Even  the  Chicago  Trlbime,  long  a  foe, 
thinks  the  time  has  come  to  reexamine  the 
proposal.  The  Chicago  Tribune  Indicates  it 
may  support  the  seaway  for  the  power  de- 
velopment which  would  be  a  part  of  the 
project.  Such  a  power  supply  could  help 
overcome  the  threat  of  recurring  coal  short- 
ages, the  Chicago  newspaper  says  editorially. 

But  the  27-foot  channel  from  the  lakes  to 
the  sea  Is  the  primary  reason  for  the  under- 
taking, which  would  take  4  to  6  years.  Involve 
83.000.000  man-hours  of  work,  and  cost  some- 
thing over  half  a  billion  dollars.  The  canals 
between  the  lakes  would  have  to  be  deepened, 
new  locks  constructed.  Then  27  cities  of 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  including 
Duluth  and  Superior,  would  become  ports 
into  which  all  but  the  laigest  ocean-going 
ships  could  sail. 

Julius  H.  Barnes,  president  of  the  Erie  & 
8t.  Lawrence  Corp.,  announced  in  Minne- 
apolis recently  that  his  shipping  company 
would  begin  regular  package  freight  service 
between  Duluth  and  New  York  this  spring. 
With  the  seaway,  similar  service  for  any 
freight  could  be  established  between  Minne- 
sota and  any  part  of  the  world. 

Congress  has  heard  all  the  arguments  on 
the  seaway  many  times.  There  is  no  need 
for  another  long  committee  session.  But 
there  is  need  for  an  affirmative  vote.  As  a 
defense  measure  alone,  the  Nation  should 
have  this, added  access  to  the  sea. 


Lithaanian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  UABTLAN9 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1947 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  that  the  five  points  expressed 
In  the  following  resolution  be  carried  out 
by  our  State  Department: 

CotrajciL  or  LiTHrANiAN  Socnms, 

Baltimore.  Md.,  February  17.  1947. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  D'Alesandbo,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Sir:  Kindly  find  and  note  enclosure  con- 
taining copy  of  the  resolution  passed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  commemoration  of  the  twen- 
ty ninth  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
Independence  by  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
held  at  the  Lithuanian  HaU  on  the  16th  day 
of  February  1947. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Amthont  J.  Micxnu, 

President. 

BESOLXmON  UNANIMOXJSLT  ADOPTED  AT  THX 
TWKNTT-NIHTH  ANNrVXaSAST  OBSERVANCE  Or 
THX  "REPUBLIC  OP  UTHUAIOA  IKDEPENDENCE 
DAT";  ALSO  STATE  OP  MARYLAND  GOVERNOR'S 
PROCLAMATION  HELD  tTNDER  THX  AX7SPICES  OP 
THE  COtJNCIL  OF  LITHUANUN  SOCIXTIXS  OP 
BALTIMORE  ON  FEBRUART   IS,   1»47 

Whereas  the  oppressed  people  of  Lithuania 
are  unable  to  express  their  grievances,  defend 
their  rights,  and  voice  their  view  in  protest 
against  the  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into 
the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics;  and 

Whereas  we,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  destiny  of  Lithuania  and  especially  her 
right  to  be  recognlzecT  as  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  and  it 
is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  we  urgently  appeal  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  fuUUl- 
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ment  of  its  policy  declarations  and  in  par- 
ticular the  following: 

1.  To  continue  to  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Republics  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia; 

2.  To  protect  and  assist  Lithuanian  refu- 
gees in  Europe; 

3.  To  insist  that  free  and  unfettered  elec- 
tions be  held  in  Lithuania; 

4.  To  adhere  to  the  twelve  points,  as  ex- 
pressed by  President  Truman; 

6.  That  Russia  immediately  withdraw  her 
armed  forces  and  secret  police  from  Lithua- 
nian territory. 

Anthony  J.  Micsika. 

President. 
Vera  MncusAiTCKAS, 

SecretaTy. 


Keep  Oar  Synthetic  Rabber 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOtnslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17.  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  submit  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald,  of  date 
February  17,  1947,  entitled  "Keep  Our 
Synthetic  Rubber,"  as  follows: 

Keep  Our  Synthetic  RtiBBEB 

Ihe  average  American  got  two,  maybe 
three,  new  tires  for  his  car  last  year.  And 
things  like  rubber  overshoes,  hot-water  bot- 
tles, raincoats,  golf  balls,  and  garden  hose 
have  been  showing  up  in  the  stores.  So  most 
of  MB  aren't  worrying  about  scarce  rubber  any 
more.  And  some  of  us  have  probably  for- 
gotten that.  Just  a  few  years  back,  we  came 
too  close  to  losing  a  war,  one  embarrassing 
reason  being  that  the  Japs  caught  us  with 
our  rubber  pants  down  on  December  7,  1941. 

That's  why  we're  glad  that  President  Tru- 
man, the  other  day,  sent  a  second  reminder 
to  the  Congress,  expressing  the  hope  that  oiur 
lawmakers  would  give  careful  consideration 
to  our  rubber  problems  and  take  speedy-as- 
posslble  action  on  same. 

The  I»resident  said  first,  and  politely,  that 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Stockpiling  Act, 
passed  by  Congress  in  1946,  had  already  given 
us  a  permanent  stock  pile  of  rubber. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
which  handles  all  sales  in  imported  crude 
rubber,  is  holding  onto  a  reserve  of  at  least 
160.000  tons.  Mr.  Truman  seemed  to  think 
that  was  all  right. 

synthetic  RtrBBXR  CALLED  ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  Truman  next  made  his  most  Important 
request,  for  a  continuation  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act,  or  those  parts  of  it  pertaining 
to  our  continued  production  of  S3rnthetlc 
rubber.  We  spent  $700,000,000  to  build  62 
synthetic-rubber  factories,  he  reminded  Con- 
gress. Over  half  of  them  are  still  going  at 
full  blast.  But  the  British  and  Dutch  have 
been  shipping  us  record-breaking  cargoes  of 
natural  rubber  for  some  months,  and  by  early 
1948  may  be  getting  enough  crude  rubber 
from  their  Malayan  and  East  Indian  planta- 
tions to  supply  us  with  everything  from  tires 
to  rubber  bands. 

In  the  meantime  our  production  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  has  dwindled  a  bit,  from  820.000 
tons  In  1945  to  750.000  in  1946.  The  experts 
say  we'll  need  only  about  478.000  tons  in 
1947.  And.  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Truman, 
come  1948  we  could  rely  on  imported  rubber 
altogether,  and  simply  scrap  our  synthetic 
plants — assuming  that  we  have  forgotten  ail 


about  Pearl  Harbor,  and  gone  a  bit  nuta  to 
boot. 

The  President,  backed  up  by  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  says  that  we  should  keep  our  syn- 
thetic rubber  production  going  at  about  250,- 
000  tons  per  year,  with  enough  emergency 
plants  standing  by  to  give  us  350,000  tons 
more,  on  quick  notice.  Our  synthetic  fac- 
tories as  they  stand  are  geared  to  produce 
1,000.000  tons  per  year,  but  the  experts  seem 
to  believe  that  600,000  tons,  plus  our  stock 
piles,  wUl  fill  the  biU. 

Our  rubber  technicians  have  done  a  fine  Job 
of  improving  the  quality  and  versaUlity  of 
our  synthetic  products.  Nearly  all  of  our 
rubber  Is  now  derived  from  petroleum,  rather 
than  the  alcohol  which  some  scientista 
recommended  in  the  beginning. 

Cheap,  ready  petroleum  is  now  giving  us 
no  fewer  than  47  varieties  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber, all  good.  Some  species  have  completely 
replaced  natural  rubber,  which  can't  be  used 
successfully  in  contact  with  oils  and  certain 
chemicals.  Natural  rubber  is  still  better  for 
heavy  duty  truck  and  bus  tires,  but  synthetic 
may  catch  up  there,  too. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Truman's  thoughts  on 
rubber  did  not  deal  directly  with  our  na- 
tional security,  but  they  are  nevertheless  of 
Interest  to  all  of  us  citizens  of  the  Temperate 
Zone,  where  rubber  doesn't  grow. 

CRUDE  PRICES  WERE  RIOGCD 

We  American  tire  and  tube  buyers  still, 
haven't  forgotten  the  fancy  squeezing  which 
the  British-Dutch-Prench  cartel  boys  gave  xis 
back  in  1928.  That  was  the  year  when  this 
Jolly  foreign  monopoly  took  us  over  the 
barrel  for  $1.25  a  pound,  which  we  had  to 
pay,  or  else.  Our  squawks  that  this  $1.25 
rubber  was  worth  only  about  6  or  8  cents  at 
the  plantation  Just  didn't  change  the  price. 

Right  now  crude  rubber  is  selling  at  2S^ 
cents,  as  compared  to  lS>/t  cents  for  our 
synthetic.  But  within  a  year  or  so,  the 
traders  say.  our  British  and  Dutch  friends 
may  be  offering  their  rubber  at  a  dime  or 
less,  whereas  we'll  have  difficulty  In  getting 
our  synthetic  costs  down  below  14  cents. 

But,  for  national  security,  and  because  it's 
common-sense  business,  we  hope  Congress 
will  keep  about  25  percent  of  our  rubber 
plants  running,  with  more  ready  to  swing 
into  action.  These  Oovernment-owned. 
privately  operated  factories  cost  us  $700,000,- 
000  but,  so  far.  they  have  been  one  of  World 
War  II '8  few  good  investments.  Let's  hang 
onto  them. 


The  LUientiial  Nomination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OP  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticles from  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1947: 

Washinctom  Callinq 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

ORUDCX  PICHT 

WhUe  the  question  of  the  confirmation  of 
David  Lilienthal  is  important  as  an  issue  of 
immediate  policy,  it  is  even  more  important 
as  a  symbol.  So  much  of  the  confusion  and 
conflict  of  our  time  adheres  arotmd  It.  It 
cuts  so  many  ways. 

On  the  political  side,  it  puts  an  important 
segment  of  the  Republican  leadership  in  the 
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■tnnge  posttton  of  following  the  h  td  of  Ttn- 
<UctlTC  Senator  KxttuwrH  McKp.r  ul  Seom- 
tor  Kntmni  Wbbit  would  ham  n  otbex- 
vlac.  but  the  facts  speak  for  ttaenpetves. 
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It  was  McKrriAts  grudge  fl^t 
the  Hearst-licCormlck-Patterscm 
set  this  poUcy.    The  Bepubllcani 
low  along  are  merely  saying,  "Tlfe 
Except  m  a  glancing  way,  the 
controrersy  has  not  really  been 
Behind  the  notsy  clamor  over 
Is  a  struggle  to  get  all  power 
Into  private  control.     Not  ~ 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  the 
of  this  sttack 

Back  at  that  is  an  eren  nkore 
triangle   at  conflict.     Private 
atomic   power  la   the   objective 
group  who.  tf  the  whole  story 
would    be   seen   to   be    Inspiring 
•gainst  Llllenthal.    That  bripa  to 
otherwise  tnespllcable  anger  with 
tain  Senators  tnmed  on  Under 
Btate  Dean  Aeheson  when  he  wen 
Atomic  inergy  Committee 

Their  anger  was  directed  at 
relcaatng     the     Aeheson 
which     recommended     putting 
atomic  energy  under  an 
thorlty.    The  group  that  helped 
report  inetaded  dlatlngutataed 
businessmen  who  worked  under 
man^hlp  of  LUienthal. 

They  concluded.  In  effect,  that 
was  so  overwhelming  It  could  no : 
the  exploitation  of  private 
▼ate    competition    would 
private  monopoly.    And  a 
kind  would  finally  be  a 

Under  the  plwi  they 
power  would  be  available  to 
JTXst  as  TVA  power  ts  available  %\ 
to  private  bnslneBB  throughout 
Valley.  It  was  TVA  power  whiet 
dble  the  ezpanalon  of  the  prlvau 
Industry  and  the  production  ol 
planea  by  private  firms  than  th4 
ever  dreamed  possible. 

TVA  U  grounded  In  a  natura' 
In  the  rivers  that  rtm  to  the 
•ame  way,  atomic  power  derl 
very    stuff   of   life    and    from 
knowledge  and  skills  of 

women.    Incidentally,  the 
project  that  Is  a  going  concern 
•14100,000.000  of  the  taxpayers 

It   would    to   tntereatlng    to 
Identify  those  who  are  exploiting 
on   Llllenthal.     They,  of   co\irs4 , 
erectly  in  the  background.    The 
to  employ  the  technique  of  the 
the  irratevancy.    For  wiample 
trivial  complaints  that  came 
A.  K  Morgan,  a  former  member 
Board.     Tbeae  complaints 
have  been   without  any 
ever.    Tet  Morgan  Is  brought 
congressional  oonunlttee.  and 
ousles  and  rivalries  are  aired 

One  thing  this  controversy 
ts  the  way   In   which 
used  to  distract  and  divert  ua. 
dltion   decisions    that   should 
the  barts  of  what  Is  best  for  us 
TlM  reality  of  eaaurtunlBm  la 
we  learned,  or  should  have 
eaploDage  ease  In  Canada,  wb 
was   handled   with   dispatch 
But  the  hyst«rta  provoked  by 
something  quite  different 
rupt  our  dectsloos.  so  that  w  act 
not  in  reason 

The  probablUty  is  that 
eonflrmed.    If  he  falls  of 
the  possibility  of  finding  other 
would  be  wlUtng  to  submit  to 
Indian  torture  ts  aUght. 

That  raises  still  another  point 
cm  of  •talantau  between  a 
gTMi  and  a  Democratic  Chief 
abwady  fallen  across  this 
tha  iMKt  11  months  are  to  be 
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ftrtlle  wrangling,  then  our  position  and  pres- 
tige before  the  world  win  rapidly  vanish. 

At  times  yon  have  a  Mttle  of  the  feeling 
that  It  was  at  this  point  In  the  movie  that 
you  came  in.  Perhaps  the  film  of  the  1930's  Is 
to  be  nm  off  again,  but  faster,  much  faster 
this  time. 

Marm  or  Fact 
(By  Joseph  Alaop) 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can future  may  bang  on  the  outcome  of  the 
fight  on  David  K.  Llllenthal's  confirmation  as 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Soundly  developed,  the  Incalculable  force  of 
atomic  energy  is  capable  of  revolutionizing 
the  world's  sorry  economic  pattern,  and  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  general  plenty  within 
the  foreseeable  future.  LUienthal  and  his 
colleagues,  who  are  not  simpletons,  have 
frankly  said  as  much  after  their  s\arvey  of 
the  Ma"''*"-*"  District's  facilities  and  in- 
stallations. Sumner  Pike,  who  Is  a  Hew  Eng- 
lander,  a  Republican  and  a  businessman  who 
quite  sQcoeasfnlly  "met  a  pay  roll."  virtually 
testified  to  this  effect  at  the  Senate  hearings. 
Sound  development  of  these  immeasurable 
potcntlallUes  In  this  country  will.  In  turn, 
vastly  Btrei^hen  the  American  effort  to 
place  atomic  energy  under  international  con- 
troi.  And  here  we  see  the  other  side  of  the 
medal.  For  atomic  energy  is  act  only  the 
means  of  life;  It  Is  also  the  means  of  death. 
And  if  control  is  not  achieved,  wise  and  In- 
fcsrmed  men  must  Join  the  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
venttsts  and  the  Shakers  of  the  oM  days,  in 
making  ready  for  something  not  too  unlike 
the  end  of  the  world. 

These  grim  facta,  which  are  all  too  easy  to 
forget,  provide  the  almost  melodramatic 
background  for  the  sordid  scene  now  being 
fr\»it^  In  the  Senate  Office  Bulldlng''B  No.  2 
>i»flring  room.  In  Llllenthal,  President  Tru- 
man selected  one  of  the  two  or  three  men 
who  have  in  recent  years  earned  the  title  of 
great  public  servants.  He  has  conserved  the 
TVA  resources,  and  raised  the  level  of  life 
in  a  whole  vast  region  of  this  country  which 
had  been  sinking  Into  poverty  and  devasta- 
tion. In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  furthermore, 
he  has  set  an  example  of  decentralization  of 
Government  power,  of  democracy  In  action. 
of  constant,  friendly  responsiveness  to  the 
wlU  of  those  he  served.  When  he  was  named. 
the  immense  majority  of  Americans  told 
themselves,  with  a  sl^  of  relief,  that  the 
President  had  chosen  the  best  man  available 
to  handle  the  biggest  administrative  Job  in 
the  coTintry. 

He  is  now  under  attack  by  a  stffvlvor  of 
the  Paleozoic  era  of  American  politlca.  an 
aged  Senator  who  has  lived  all  his  ptrittical 
life  by  the  greedy  pursuit  of  pork  and  pa- 
tronage, and  hates  Llllenthal  only  because 
these  insatiable  appetites  of  his  were  not  ade- 
quately catered  to  by  the  TVA.  TeC  a  suf- 
flcient  number  of  other  Senators  are  Joining 
amaV^  KnniKTH  itc^m^t  to  make  It 
doubtXul  vrtaether  TJiL»nth^i  will  be  con- 
firmed.  They  are  doing  so.  moreover,  al- 
thoi^t  they  well  understand  McKxllax's 
motives;  although  they  know  the  charges 
against  LUienthal  are  trumped-up  nonsense; 
and  alt^oi^h  thia  man,  accused  of  commu- 
niam,  haa  anawarad  hla  accuser  with  the  best 
statctxMot  of  the  mwinlng  of  democracy  that 
America  has  heard  In  tha  past  decade.  That, 
quite,  litaraQy,  te  the  scene  that  meets  the 
eye  theae  daj«  at  the  Capitol,  with  the  omi- 
nous question  of  life  or  death  for  Its  dark 
backdrop. 

What  Is  the  explanation?  The  mere  pres- 
anoa  of  ys^wwif  m  the  Senate  has  made 
most  of  his  colleagues  reasonahty  self-con- 
scious for  a  good  many  yean.  If  no  one  be- 
lieves his  charges,  and  no  one  admires  his 
character,  where  on  earth  doea  hla  support 
ooma  from? 

The  answer,  which  Is  very  simple,  comes 
In  two  parta.    It  it  slgnlfieaht,  first  of  all. 


tha  first  voice  to  be  raised  a^tnat  UUenthal 
alter  that  of  MCKnxaa  shcNUd  have  been  the 
voice  of  Senator  BrTua  BBDoaa,  of  Hew 
Hampshire.  Bwraara'  burning  conviction 
that  the  views  of  the  power  lobby  were  the 
charter  of  American  liberties  has  long  been 
known  to  most  people  In  Washington.  It  is 
also  significant  that  one  of  the  two  or  three 
atomic  committee  members  probably  op- 
posed to  Llllenthal  should  be  Senator  Rich- 
AK9  Rusamx,  of  Georgia,  which  Is  about  the 
only  remaining  State  where  the  power  peo- 
ple have  a  real  grip  oo  local  politics. 

Theae  are  stravrs  in  the  vrlnd  which  point 
to  an  important  troth.  The  majority  of 
the  American  power  Industry  has  gained  In 
wisdom  In  the  past  14  years.  But  there  is 
still  a  strong  minority  who  talk  of  free  en- 
terprise and  mean  freedom  to  behave  In  the 
manner  of  Samuel  Insoll.  and  blather  of 
conununism  and  mean  the  saintly  George  W. 
Nonis.  These  men  are  putting  the  heat  on. 
And  they  are  putting  it  on,  furthermoee,  be- 
cause they  are  well  aware  of  the  probably 
revolutionary  effect  on  energy  production  of 
atomic  fission,  and  wish  to  ge*  this  Incalcu- 
lable asset  Into  the  ktnd  of  mediocre,  fum- 
bling hands  they  regard  as  safe. 

Secc«idly,  a  good  many  Republicans  are 
beginning  to  be  gripped  with  a  reaction  of 
plain,  narrow  partisanship,  i^en  Senator 
RoBxar  A.  Tajt,  the  Republican  leader.  Is  un- 
derstood to  favor  rejection  of  Llllenthti's 
nomination  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  te  a 
New  Dealer,  without  furthe.-  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  case.  The  idea  te  that  the  Sen- 
ate must  teach  Piesldent  Truman  a  lesson. 
Truman  must  be  shown  that  nothing  even 
faintly  tinged  with  any  raminlscence  of  the 
accompllshmenu  of  the  last  14  years  will  be 
tolerated  for  an  instant.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  true  that  Senator  T*rr  subecrlbes  to  this 
extraordinary  doctrine  which  Implies  that 
the  golden  age  ended  irtth  the  defeat  of 
President  Hoover.  But  a  good  many  Sena- 
tors, such  as  the  loqQaelaus  former  under- 
taker. WiMmmwtH  WnaaaT.  have  taken  thte 
position. 

Thus  far,  on  the  othe--  hand,  there  U  every 
Indication  that  TArrs  coleader.  Senator  Aa- 
THca  H.  VAMBxwBxac.  will  show  In  this  con- 
nection the  saooe  grtsp  of  the  realities  of 
modem  life  that  he  has  shown  before.  It  te 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  or  any  other  sen- 
sible Republican  can  eapect  the  party  to 
forge  on  to  victory  bearing  a  banner  with  the 
strange  device: 

"Back  to  Herbert  Hoover.  Calvin  CooUdge, 
and  Wanran  Oamallrl  Harding." 


XcB  Ificlu,  Senior  Grant  Jndn*  Sixth  Gr- 
eat, Om  of  AMvkm's  Great  Jwiits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


rATIVES 


Tueadat,  Febrmart  it>  1M7 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Judge 
Xen  Hiclc£.  whose  home  is  at  Clinton. 
Tenn..  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  calla- 
ble and  well-k>ved  juristic  The  February 
1947  tasue  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Jonmal  contains  an  excellent  sketch 
of  Judge  Hicks.  In  his  seventy-fifth 
year,  he  is  completlnc  34  years  of  dill- 
gent  service  in  tlie  courts  of  Tennessee 
and  of  the  United  States.  He  has  served 
24  years  on  a  Federal  bench,  nearly  19 
years  of  which  has  been  in  his  present 
court.  His  long,  capable,  and  splendid 
service  has  gained  for  him  the  admira- 
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tion  and  respect  of  members  of  the  bar, 
not  only  in  his  own  circuit  but  tlirough- 
out  the  United  States. 

The  American  Law  Journal's  article  is 
as  follows: 

Sketch  or  Judge  Hicks 

While  five  senior  circuit  Judges  have  served 
longer  than  he  on  the  Federal  bench,  only 
one  received  his  Judicial  commission  before 
Judge  Xen  Hicks  began  hte  career  in  the  State 
cotirts  of  Tennessee. 

Judge  Hicks  is  a  product  of  east  Tennes- 
see— a  region  unique  and  celebrated  in  song 
and  story.  Most  east  Tennesseans  are  indi- 
vidualists, have  strong  convictions,  and  are 
undisturbed  by  their  nonconformity  to  the 
mores  of  the  State's  other  two  "grand  divi- 
sions" as  they  are  referred  to  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Constitution — middle  and  west  Ten- 
nessee. They  have  adhered  to  the  Republican 
Party  since  Its  formation  and  at  each  bien- 
nial session  of  the  Tennessee  General  Assem- 
bly their  senators  and  representatives  form 
an  articulate  and  effective  minority.  During 
the  Confederate  War  the  east  Tennesseans 
were  not  only  overwhelmingly  Unionist  in 
sympathy  but  no  area  with  a  comparable  pop- 
tilatlon  furnished  more  voltmteer  soldiers  to 
the  Northern  armies. 

A  native  east  Tennessean  who  served  4 
years  as  a  Federal  soldier  was  Judge  Hicks' 
father,  William  R.  Hicks.  -After  the  war  he 
wa5  elected  Judge  of  the  circuit  court — Ten- 
nessee's nUi  prius  court  of  general  Jurisdic- 
tion. He  must  have  accomplished  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  giving  general  satisf  acttoD  to  the 
lawyers  of  hte  circuit,  for  Judge  Hicks  te  the 
possessor  of  a  gold-headed  cane  which  the 
bar  of  the  circuit  presented  as  a  token  of 
esteem  to  his  father. 

Judge  Hicks  was  born  74  years  ago — 14 
years  before  his  father  went  on  the  bench — in 
the  small  mountain  town  of  Clinton.  At  19 
he  was  graduated  from  a  nearby  college,  sig- 
nificantly named  for  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  For 
his  law  course  he  went  to  Tennessee's  blue- 
grass  country  and  the  law  school  of  Cumber- 
land University,  then  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  South.  He  and  his  classmate 
and  roommate.  Chief  Justice  Grafton  Green, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  received 
their  LL.  B.'s  in  1892.  Shortly  thereafter 
Judge  Hicks  returned  home  and  entered  upon 
active  practice. 

CONDITIONS   or   HIS    EABLT    PRACTICE 

While  Judge  Hicks  has  always  maintained 
his  home  at  Clinton,  in  hte  practice  he  rode 
the  circuit  through  several  east  Tennessee 
counties.  His  career  at  the  bar  fitted  him 
to  meet  the  most  rigorous  requirements  of 
those  who  believe  that  trial  experience  te  an 
essential  qualification  for  any  Jtidge.  Op- 
portunities were  abundant.  One  proposition 
from  which  no  Tennessee  appellate  Judge  has 
ever  dissented  te  that  more  litigation  orig- 
inates in  east  Tennessee  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  tne  State  combined;  Indeed,  some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  hold  that  during  the  period 
when  Judge  Hicks  was  at  the  bar,  all  major 
controversies  of  the  mountaineers  and  most 
minor  ones  eventually  found  their  way  into 
court. 

The  east  Tennessean  te  Inclined  to  the  view 
that  no  lawyer  is  entitled  to  retain  his  license 
unless  he  te  alile  to  hold  hte  own  in  the  give 
and  take  of  the  courtroom.  Physically  and 
mentally  vigorous,  fearless  and  forceful  In 
advocacy.  Judge  Hicks  participated  In  the 
trial  of  probably  every  kind  of  a  case— civil 
or  criminal — that  later  came  before  him  as  a 
Btate  or  Federal  trial  Judge. 

Hte  capacity  for  work  Is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  during  thte  busy  p)eriod  he 
found  time  to  serve  In  many  public  posi- 
tions— among  others,  city  attorney,  county 
attorney,  member  of  the  State  senate,  and 
as«tetant  proaeeuting  attorney.  In  the  two 
decadea  of  hte  practice  he  permitted  himself 
only  one  sabbatical  year  during  which  be 


served  as  a  captain  in  the  Sixth  United  States 
Volimteer  Infantry  In  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

TEN  TEARS  OF  SKRVICX  ON  THX  STATE  BXNCB 

In  the  last  half  century  Tennessee  has  had 
only  two  Republican  Governors.  Of  these, 
Ben  W.  Hooper  was  a  highly  controversial 
character,  but  even  middle  and  west  Ten- 
nessee Democrats  are  said  to  admit  that  he 
performed  some  creditable  acts.  One  of  these 
was  hte  selection  in  1913  of  Judge  Hicks  as 
Judge  of  the  criminal  and  law  court  of  the 
second  circuit.  The  appointment  evidently 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the 
circuit,  for  when  the  court  became  a  circuit 
court.  Judge  Hicks  was  In  1914  elected  circuit 
Judge  without  opposition,  and  in  1918,  again 
without  opposition,  reelected  for  a  second 
term.  He  served  an  even  decade  on  the  State 
bench,  until  he  was  appointed  United  States 
dtetrlct  Judge  in  1923. 

These  were  full  years.  Most  of  the  circuit 
was  moimtainotis.  Two  of  its  counties  were 
Inaccessible  by  railroad,  and  at  that  time 
few  of  the  highways  were  even  graded.  To 
get  to  Hancock  County,  Judge  Hicks  had  to 
travel  overland  for  40  miles  over  one  moun- 
tain and  across  two  rivers  which  were  fre- 
quently swollen.  Fentress  County  was 
equally  Inaccessible. 

HXU>  IK  HI«I  REBlVCr  BT  THE  FIOPLV 

These  mountain  people  liked  Judge  Hicks 
and  he  liked  them.  He  once  described  them 
as  "on  the  whole  honest,  intelligent,  debt- 
paying,  Ood-fearlng  folk."  They  had  great 
respect  for  the  courts.  Young  and  old  alike 
stood  uncovered  in  Judge  Hicks'  presence  and 
all  made  way  for  him  as  he  walked  from  his 
lodgihgs  to  the  courthouse.  Typical  of  these 
people  is  Alvln  York,  who  was  bom  and  still 
lives  in  Fentress  County.  Judge  Hicks,  of 
course,  knew  Alvin  Ycwk  and  all  the  members 
of  his  family,  for  he  was  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  hte  circuit  as  he  was  with 
hte  fellow  townsmen  at  Clinton. 

The  difficulty  of  travel  was  not  the  only 
burden  imposed  by  this  rugged  circuit.  The 
dockets  were  heavy,  and  Judge  Hicks  had 
hard  work  in  disposing  of  them.  Some  of 
the  counties  were  criss-crossed  by  railroads 
and  dotted  with  coal  mines  and  other  In- 
dustries which  gave  rise  to  intricate  and  Im- 
portant litigation.  So  absorbing  were  Judge 
Hicks'  duties  that  he  was  at  home  only  3 
or  4  weeks  a  year.  Many  of  the  cases  tried 
before  him  were  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Tennessee,  but  few  were  reversed. 

Nineteen  twenty  was  an  especially  onerous 
year  for  Judge  Hicks;  that  year  he  presided 
In  20  trials  for  murder,  resulting  in  18  con- 
victions. All  of  the  death  sentences  were 
appealed  and  affirmed,  and  there  were  seven 
electrocutions. 

APPOINTMENT  AS  A  FEDERAL  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

It  was  because  of  hia  excellent  record  as  a 
State  trial  Judge  that  President  Harding  In 
1923  nominated  Judge  Hicks  as  United  States 
dtetrlct  Judge  for  the  eastern  and  middle 
districts  of  Tennessee,  to  succeed  Judge  Ed- 
win T.  Sanford,  who  had  been  elevated  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  transition  from  the  State  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench  was  quickly  accompltehed.  Most 
of  Judge  Hicks'  work  had  been  done  in  the 
eastern  district,  which  embraced  the  entire 
east  Tennessee  "grand  division"  of  the  State, 
including  Judge  Hicks'  old  circuit.  Except 
for  those  which  contained  the  cities  of  Knox- 
ville  and  Chattanooga,  most  of  the  counties 
of  the  district  were  similar  to  those  with 
which  Judge  Hicks  was  already  so  Intimately 
acquainted.  He  therefore  came  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  people,  the  problems,  and  the  business 
of  his  district. 

Moreover,  he  had  previously  had  consid- 
erable practice  in  tha  Federal  courts,  and  was 
famUiar  with  all  the  categories  of  litigation 


which  were  likely  to  come  before  It.  On  tha 
State  bench  Judge  Hicks  had  become  well 
versed  in  the  Judicial  process  and  had  proved 
himself  extraordinarily  capable.  However, 
for  10  years  he  had  had  no  contact  with  Fed- 
eral practice  and  procedxu'e.  Cases  tried 
under  the  Conformity  Act  gave  him  no  con- 
cern, for  hte  varied  experience  as  circuit 
Judge  had  made  him  an  expert  In  TenneMea 
practice.  But  he  was  required  by  foroa  of 
circumstances  to  master  quickly  the  unique 
intricacies  of  the  old  Federal  practice,  for 
he  was  confronted  with  a  heavy  taak. 

When  he  left  the  district  bench  iU  docket 
was  ciurent.  That  thte  was  accomplished 
without  any  sacrifice  of  Justice  te  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  of  67  of  hte  dectelons  which 
were  appealed,  all  but  6  we^e  affirmed. 

ELEVATION    TO    THX    CIRCniT    COURT    OT    AFPRAta 

On  the  nomination  of  President  CooUdge. 
Judge  Hicks  became  a  member  of  the  circuit 
cotirt  of  appeate  on  June  12,  1828.  For  8 
years  he  has  been  the  senior  circuit  Judge 
for  the  sixth  circuit. 

Slncse  the  organization  of  the  circuit  courts 
of  appeals  In  1890.  the  sixth  circuit  has  con- 
sistently had  an  excellent  record  In  the  ad- 
mintetratlon  of  Justice.  Above  the  bench 
in  the  courtroom  at  Cincinnati  are  the  por- 
traits of  three  Judges  (Howell  E.  Jackson. 
Horace  H.  Lurton.  and  William  R.  Day)  who 
went  from  it  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of 
one  (William  Howard  Taft)  who  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

MARKfll  DIVE8SITT  IN  THX  tOXTB.  CXMCUIt 

No  doubt  ooe  reaaon  why  its  opinions  are 
so  frequently  cited  te  the  great  variety  of  the 
questions  with  which  it  has  dealt.  This  te 
the  result  in  part  of  the  marked  diversity  of 
the  area  which  comprises  it.  It  slices  tha 
heart  of  the  Nation  from  nrath  to  south— 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  north  line 
of  the  Gulf  State — Mississippi.  Cases  come 
to  It  from  "the  western  waters" — the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi;  from  the  Great  Lakes;  from 
the  Ohio  farm  lands  and  the  cotton  planta- 
tions along  its  southern  boundary;  from  the 
blue-grass  country  and  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  from  the  great  in- 
dustrial cities  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and 
Detroit. 

The  sixth  has  escaped  few  problems  that 
have  been  posed  tor  any  other  circuit  court 
of  appeals  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  had 
Its  quota  of  cases  in  the  speclalleed  fields  of 
admiralty  and  patent  law.  Some  of  the  sea- 
coast  circuits  have  decided  more  admiralty 
cases,  but  the  sixth  te  near  the  top  In  dealing 
with   Important  patent  litigation. 

Although  when  Judge  Hicks  became  a  cir- 
cuit Judge  he  had  had  little  experience  in 
patent  work,  he  demonstrated  hte  balanced 
Judicial  competency  by  quickly  mastering  its 
intricacies,  and  has  written  48  percent  opin- 
ions, covering  a  wide  range  from  foundation 
garments  for  women  to  a  method  of  carbure- 
tion  for  multiple-cyllndered  engines. 

The  work  of  the  court  has  constantly  In- 
creased. Prior  to  Judge  Hiclu'  appointment 
it  consisted  of  three  Judges;  he  became  the 
fourth  member  when  Congress  authoriaed  an 
additional  Judge.  There  are  now  six  circuit 
Judges  and  during  the  same  period  the  num- 
ber of  dtetrlct  Judges  In  the  circuit  has  been 
increased  from  10  to  20. 

SCOPE  AND  VARUTT  OF  JUDGE  HICKS'  OPUflOWg 

During  hte  Incumbency  as  circuit  Judge, 
Judge  Hicks  has  sat  In  2.130  cases  and  has 
written  opinions,  including  dissents,  in  467 
cases.  Unlike  some  Judges,  he  has  sf>ecialized 
In  no  particvlar  field  one  of  hte  salient 
charactertetlcs  te  hte  versatility  In  dealing 
with  significant  cases  of  first  Impression.  He 
presided  over  the  initial  sitting  of  hte  court 
en  banc  and  wrote  the  opinion  in  the  first 
treason  case  to  reach  a  United  States  appel- 
late court — an  oplnlcm  that  admirably  dla- 
eloeas  tha  metleuiouB  caaa  ha  annlMa  to 
dteposlng    of    every    subatantial    Inslstemna 
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TM&e  In  An  important  case.    He 
tbe    Undbersh    (kidnapping)    Ac: 
that  the  Jury  was  warranted  In 
Inc  the  death   penalty   under 
th*  CSM  and  <ifll[nnlng  tbe  teiten^ 
B»blUty  for  double 
of  a  bokUng 
In  turti  owned  the  stock  of  deftmft 
banks.     He   limited   tbe 
under  mJtA.  of  amad  (uards 
wbo  bad  taken  an  o«th 
of  the  United  States  OoTemmeitt 
BlzU4(  the  obligation  of  the 
Board  to  perform  Its  duties  In 
o(  the  public. 

Only  one  of  Judge  Htcks' 
the   validity   of   an   act  of 
he:d  unconstitutional,  on   tbe 
thare  must  be  a  logical  connectidn 
tb*  proven  and  presumptive  facu 
•BACtlng  that  a  firearm  found  in 
•Ion  of  one  who  bad  been 
crime  of  violence  would  be 
baen  transported  In  interstate 
Vtadatlon  of  the  Federal  Plrearmi 
has  Judge  Blcks  be^n  inclined  tc 
State  legation.    Typical  of  this 
his  opinion  holding  the  Tenn 
requirement  for  voting 
as  to  election  of  a  Federal  c^clal 
stance  a  Representative  in 

Although    few   circuit   judges 
frc<|uaotly   voted    to   afllrm 
Jvttigt  Sicks  Is  always  alert  for 
tlal   invasion   of  the  rights  of 
He  is  inclined  to  pay  doee 
claim    that    evidence    bais    been 
obtained,  and  is  not  reluctant  to 
cAcers  for  tbe  improper  or 
Sraanna.    In    such    cases    bis 
rest — to  use  tbe  language  of 
C.  Huuhcaon.  Jr.,  which  be  one  t 
"not  so  much  upon  a  higher 
nation  of  the  accumulated 
as    upon    a   commc:^ -sense 
Thus,  m  a  case  where  the 
reversed  because  tbe  record 
eonfaasions    were    improperly 
<1M   not   upon    another    appeal 
writ*  an  afBrmanca  oi  a  second 
when  he  believed  that  on  tbe 
Government  had  sulBciently 
statutory    or    consUtutlonal 
accused  bad  been  invaded. 

An  opinion  of  Judge  Hicks' 
quently  cited  and  relied  upon  is 
exposition    of    tbe    scope   of 
appellate  court  of  an  order  of 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Judge  Hicks  has  always  enjoyed 
side  of  tbe  dockeu  In  both  the 
appellate  courts:  be  has  also 
keen   Interest  In  questions  of 
procedure      In    an    involved 
case  he  welcomed  tbe  opportunlt ' 
tbe  weight  to  be  given  the  find 
master  and  district  Judge,  wn 
succinctly  and  wttb  admirable 

The  reluctance  of  the  Suprenle 
deal  with  common-law  queationi 
creased    that    only    1    of    Its 
delivered  during  tbe  last  term 
aome  Federal  queatlon.     Tbe 
tbe  circuit  courts  of  appeals 
In  reality  courts  of  last  resort 
number  of  cases  in  which  tbe 
the   district   court    was    based 
diversity    of    cttisenshlp.    Judge 
yaars  as  a  SUte  Judge  and  S 
trtct   Judtt   have   admirably 
tor  dacHUBf  cases  of  thu  nature 

lUuBtrativa  of  his  approach 
•r*  bis  oplniona  in  threa  laadlnf 
fixing    the   comaon-law    llabUlt^ 
directors  for  negllcence  In 
activities  of  the  bank^  oOoers 
atnilng  a  danaa  in  an  insurance 
Ing  recovery  of  double  tndemnlt  r 
where  insured  "partldpatea  in 
acronautlca"  so  as  to  parmlt 
dettth  of  a  paaaenget  raaolted 
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of  a  commercial  air  liner:  and  a  third  apply- 
ing the  law  of  libel  to  ahnoet  incredible  facts 
of  mistaken  identity. 

Judge  Hicks,  deq^ta  tbe  eminence  to 
which  he  has  attained,  does  not  flinch  from 
laboring  In  the  dreary  fields  of  "facts."  His 
tnlning  and  experience  have  conditioned 
him  to  respect  the  realities;  he  does  not  de- 
cide cases  In  vacuo.  Rather,  with  painstak- 
ing care  and  self-effacement  he  examines  the 
<tota  Included  in  the  printed  record;  he  mar- 
shals.  rearranges,  analyses,  synthesizes  It: 
he  brings  It  to  life  and  traces  it  from  a  defi- 
nite point  of  beginning  through  a  charted 
course  to  a  point  of  conclusion — and  inexor- 
ably his  legal  conclusions  are  shaped  by  this 
process. 

Cases  that  turn  upon  the  oommon  law 
probably  most  acruratelv  disclose  Judge 
Hicks'  methods  and  best  Illustrate  the  style 
at  his  opinions.  There  is  always  a  willing- 
ness to  follow  binding  authority:  there  are 
few  citations,  and  these  only  of  oases  directly 
in  point:  no  authority  is  relied  upon  without 
halving  been  carefully  examined — not  even 
an  earlier  opinion  written  by  himself.  When 
the  law  is  not  definitely  settled  there  is  rarely 
an  attempt  to  deduce  a  rule  from  a  multitude 
of  conflictlnt;  cases  or  from  oblique  opinions 
of  other  Judges:  instead,  the  holding  is  based 
upon  reason  and  the  dictates  of  Justice. 
There  is  no  pontification,  uo  generalization, 
no  dictum.  The  sentences  are  lean  and  de- 
void of  ornament,  the  opinion  succinct. 
Words  are  used  for  their  precise  denotations, 
not  their  suggestive  connotations.  Clarity, 
not  fine  writing.  Is  the  objective.  His  m*tler 
Is  neither  the  sparkling  epigram  nor  tbe 
quotable  phrase,  but  e^act  exposition.  He  is 
of  the  school  of  Hughes,  not  that  o(  Holmes 
or  Cardoso. 

TXBSXNXSS    AND    RXSTaAINT    ON    THX    BENCH 

Always  there  is  a  terseness  amounting  al- 
most to  reticence  which  is  characteristic  of 
noany  east  Tennesseans.  On  the  bench  be  is 
not  an  overspeaklng  Judge.  If  be  does  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  St.  Paul  and  suffer  gladly 
thoae  who  qjieak  unwisely  and  bealde  the 
point,  at  least  he  does  suffer  them  patiently. 
He  always  permits  counsel  to  open  his  case 
fully;  Indeed,  he  rarely  at  any  sti^ge  interjects 
a  remark  or  question,  and  then  only  when 
the  thread  of  argument  disappears  in  a  fog  of 
obscurity  or  when  there  is  an  obvious  waste 
ot  time.  This  reserve  of  Judge  Hicks'  is  not 
a  recently  acquired  trait.  Nat  only  was  it 
noticeable  when  he  first  went  on  tbe  circuit 
bench,  but  be  was  never  loquacious  as  a  dis- 
trict judge. 

The  young  lawyer  who  appears  at  the  open- 
ing of  court  at  9  a.  m.  for  enrollment  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  argues  his  first  c^  is 
usually  so  impressed  by  Jtidge  Hicks'  dignity 
and  silent  restraint  that  he  thinks  he  senses 
about  the  senior  judge  and  tbe  court  an  aura 
of  austerity  Experience,  however,  soon  con- 
vinces him  that  the  sixth  circuit  court  is 
a  delightful  tribunal  before  which  to  argue  a 
case.  That  experience  almost  alwaTB  begins 
that  same  afternoon,  when  ha  la  taken  to 
Judge  Hicks'  chambers  for  a  personal  intro- 
duction. He  la  likely  to  find  the  dignified 
gowned  jtidge  of  the  morning  with  his  coat 
off  and  his  office  In  disarray,  hard  at  work  on 
an  opinion  or  some  problem  of  court  admin- 
istration. 

Genial  and  companionable  as  well  as  infar- 
mal.  Judge  Hicks  Is  never  too  busy  to  greet 
either  an  old  friend  or  a  young  lawyer.  No 
cna  meets  him  without  being  impressed  by 
hit  naturalnaaa  and  hia  tinaffected  interest 
In  Individual,  and  few  leave  hUn  without 
Itavtng  enjoyed  his  quiet  humor.  The  for- 
tunate learn  that  he  is  a  gifted  raconteur 
with  a  seemingly  Inexhaustible  fund  of  freah 
md  pungent  stories,  racy  of  his  beloved 
iQoun  tains. 

When  one  reflects  that  this  senior  judge 
liaa  not  only  a  gentle  sense  at  humor  and 
likbBff  for  and  tmdaratarxling  «(  paopla  but 


is  a  practicallst.  not  a  dogmatist:  is  tolerant 
of  the  views  of  others  and  always  willing  to 
have  his  own  challenged:  that  he  wears  no 
pride  of  office:  then  perhaps  one  has  in  part 
at  least  the  clue  to  the  unusual  harmony 
which  prevails  in  the  sixth  circuit  court  of 
appeals.  If  one  could  penetrate  the  con- 
ference room  one  would  find  the  presiding 
judge  always  poised  and  quietly  attentive  to 
the  divergent  vlevra  expressed  by  his  col- 
leagues and  would  bear  them  affectionately 
refer  to  him  as  the  Captain.  No  lawyer  at 
least  will  argue  that  any  mundane  Judge  has 
ever  been  invariably  right;  but  Judge  Hicks' 
admirers  can  claim  for  him  that  be  has  never 
been  betrayed  Into  any  hasty  or  InstUBciently 
considered  utterance  or  action  on  the  bench, 
in  conferen'^e  or  in  performing  his  adminis- 
trative duties.  Those  who  know  him  best 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  of  the  203 
opmions  which  he  has  written  since  he  has 
been  senior  judge  only  7  have  been  dissents, 
or  that  in  tbe  940  caaea  in  which  he  has  sat 
diulng  that  time  only  27  dlsaenting  opinions 
have  been  filed.  Even  more  revealing  if.  the 
fact  that  not  one  of  theee  dissenting  opin- 
ions, by  whomever  written,  contains  any  ill- 
tempered  language  or  caustic  reference  to 
the  views  of  any  other  member  of  the  court. 
Judge  Hicks  can  spare  little  time  from  his 
jtKlicial  duties  for  outside  activities.  When 
be  is  in  need  of  rest  or  recreation  some 
Antaeus-llke  Instinct  sends  him  back  to  his 
old  home  at  Clinton.  On  its  spacious 
grounds  there  is  a  magnificent  grove |  of 
ancient  trees  which  the  Judge  refers  toj  as 
his  judicial  forest.  Many  of  the  oaks  and 
elms  have  kteen  named  for  thoae  he  admires 
in  the  judiciary.  A  mighty  elm,  towering 
above  all  the  others,  he  long  ago  chriatened 
"Old  John  Marshall." 


ResolulioB  of  Council  of  Litkuuiiaii 
Societies  of  Bahiaorc 


1, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LANSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

OV  BCaaTLAMO 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB3 

Tnesdap,  February  18,  1947 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  undeir 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Rzcoio  the  attached  resolution  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Uthuanian  Societies  0|f 
Baltimore. 

I  hope  that  our  Government  wl 
wholeheartedly  support  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  this  resolution,  and 
that  we  will  not  only  continue  to  recog- 
nise the  sovereignty  of  the  Republics  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  but  that 
we  shall  exert  our  effort  and  influence  to 
the  reestablishment  of  those  Republics. 

The  resolution  follows: 

anoLtmoM  uNAMiMooaLv  asottsd  at  tio 
TwxNTV-NiMTR  aMmvsaaaaT  oaaxavANCS  or 
THS  "aspuBuc  or  LrrnuANiA  iNOxnuiDSNCB 

BAT,"    ALaO    atATI    QV    MAkTLAND    OOVXaNOB'a 
MOCLAMATtON   BSLB  XJmVKM  TBI   AtWriCn  OT 

TM>  cotmcn.  or  utvoamum  aocunxa  i3r 
•ALTiMoaa  OK  naiUAaT  i;  ib47 


Wbaraas  the  oppraaaad  people  of  Llthuansa 
are  unable  to  akpraaa  their  grlevancea,  ()a> 
fantf  ttoatr  rtghu  and  voice  their  view  In 
prolaat  afalnat  the  ln<xMporation  of  Lithu- 
ania into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics: and 

Wharecks  we.  aa  cltlaens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  deeply  concerned  with 
tbe  deatlny  at  Lithuania  and  especially  her 
right  to  ba  rccogniaad  aa  a  frea  and  in^a- 
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pendent  nation:  Now,  therefore,  ba  it  and 
it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  we  urgently  appeal  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  fulfill- 
ment of  its  policy  declarations  and  in  par- 
ticular tbe  following: 

1.  To  continue  to  racogniae  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Republics  of  Utuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia: 

2.  To  protect  and  assist  Lithuanian  refu- 
gees in  Europe; 

8.  To  insist  that  free  and  luifettered  elec- 
tions be  held  in  Lithuania; 

4.  To  adhere  to  the  twelve  points,  as  ex- 
pressed by  President  Truman: 

5.  That  Russia  immediately  withdraw  her 
armed  forces  and  secret  police  from  Lithu- 
anian territory. 

AMTHONT   J.   MlCEtKA. 

President. 

VKKA     MIKVSAX7CKAS. 

Secretary. 


Adiirett  by  Hon.  Georfc  D.  Aikca,  of 
Vermont,  on  Problems  of  To<Uj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NrW   HAMPSHIKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1947 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  thought- 
provoking  address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
IMr.  AncEHl  before  the  Vermont  State 
Legislature  on  February  4,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prUited  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

At  no  time  since  history  began  have  the 
people  of  the  world  been  faced  with  such 
complex  and  multiple  problems  as  they  are 
today 

World  War  II  resulted  in  the  elimination 
of  distance:  in  the  development  of  the  means 
to  destroy  entire  cities  or  nations  from  re- 
mote points  of  vantage,  and  in  other  devel- 
opments of  science  far  beyond  the  stage 
which  we  have  reached  in  our  social  and 
moral  progress. 

Regardless  of  where  scientific  knowledge 
originates  today,  it  soon  becomes  known  in 
all  parts  of  tbe  world. 

Race  and  color  are  no  barriers  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  knowledge. 

Confiicting  Ideologies  of  government  have 
divided  the  world  into  nationalistic  groups, 
distrustful  of  one  another. 

The  peoples  of  the  Orient,  comprising  half 
the  world's  population,  are  seething  with 
restlessness,  a  restlessness  accentuated  by 
the  scientific  advancements  of  the  war  and 
the  political  promptings  of  strife-provoking 
ideologists  both  from  within  and  without. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  world's  inhabi- 
tants are  chronically  in  fear  of  famine,  and 
they  look  hopefully  and  enviously,  even 
covetoiuly.  upon  thoae  few  nations  where 
fortune  has  amtled  more  generously. 

The  United  Sutea  hold*  the  paradoxical 
position  of  being  the  moat  fortunate  nation 
on  earth  today,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
would  be  the  first  great  nation  marked  for 
destruction  in  the  event  that  human  minds 
cannot  devise  a  means  of  preventing  fur- 
ther war. 

Our  people  comprise  about  7  percent  of 
the  world's  population. 

We  own  only  9  percent  of  the  world's  re- 
sourcaa  and   yet  control  over   the  concen- 


trated wealth  of  the  world  Ilea  largely  in 
our  hands. 

We  have  tremendous  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  today— power  which  if  used 
wisely  can  lead  the  world  to  a  better  day 
for  aU.  ' 

Yet,  with  this  dear  obligation  to  lead 
before  us.  we  are.  as  a  Nation,  confused  in 
our  thinking  and  conflicting  in  our  policies. 

Since  fortune  has  placed  in  our  hands  a 
power  and  a  duty  such  as  has  never  rested 
in  a  nati'-n  before,  we  ought,  above  all  else, 
to  maintain  tbe  abUlty  to  continue  this 
leadership  and  to  exercise  it  wisely. 

That  means  we  must,  first  of  all,  keep  our 
own  Nation  strong. 

Such  determination  will  not  ccmfllct  in 
the  least  with  oiu'  duties  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Unless  we  maintain  strength  commensu- 
rate with  our  responsibilities,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  retain  such  leadership. 

How  can  we  continue  to  keep  the  United 
States  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world? 

We  can  do  this  by  simply  making  vise  of 
the  resources  which  we  possess. 

The  first  and  most  Important  of  these  re- 
sources Is  our  human  wealth — the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  our  poptilatlon.  Upon 
them  all  else  depends. 

T.ierefore.  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  we  are 
prepared  not  only  to  accept  our  responsibili- 
ties as  a  nation  but  that  as  individuals  we 
are  prepared  mentally,  morally,  and  physi- 
cally to  perform  our  duties  In  this  respect. 

No  matter  is  of  more  vital  Importance  than 
the  adequate  education  of  our  children. 

We  are  learning  to  our  sorrow  what  failure 
to  give  heed  to  tbe  needs  of  education  meaiu 
to  our  coxmtry. 

It  cost  us  untold  billions  of  dollars  during 
the  late  war. 

I  am  told  that  it  cost  the  Army  $175  per 
month  per  person  to  teach  grown  men  how 
to  spell  "cat"  and  "dog"  with  wooden  blocks, 
ss  compared  with  a  coat  of  flOO  per  yeai-  to 
provide  a  fairly  good  education  In  childhood. 

Education  in  the  United  States  today  is 
backed  up  against  the  wall.  Only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  our  young  people  lu* 
willing  to  embark  upon  the  teaching  prof<>s- 
Bion.  Since  1939,  350,000  public-school  teach- 
ers have  quit  their  work.  We  mtist  face  this 
problem,  and  face  it  without  delay. 

It  Is  very  gratifying  to  see  that  Vermont 
Is  cognizant  of  this  situation  and  intends 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Education,  however,  is  not  a  matter  for 
each  State  to  deal  with  by  itself,  but  has 
become  a  first-grade  national  problem. 

A  large  percentage  of  our  people  do  not 
settle  down  and  make  their  living  in  the 
State  where  they  received  their  education, 
and  an  uneducated  person  from  New  England 
may  become  a  human  liability  In  some  ottitt 
part  of  the  country  In  later  years. 

Further  than  that,  the  wealth  of  our  Na- 
tion, although  created  In  all  States,  has  be- 
come largely  concentrated  in  a  few  populous 
centers. 

I  believe  that  while  States  and  communi- 
ties should  never  be  relieved  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  educating  their  children  and 
should  have  the  duty  and  authority  to  do 
this,  that  the  time  has  come  when,  through 
the  Federal  Government,  we  ahould  tax  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation  wherever  It  ia  to  be 
found  aiMl  redistribute  such  funds  collected 
wherever  the  need  is. 

It  was  this  belief  that  prompted  ma  to 
Introduce  s  bill  into  this  Congress  which 
would  put  a  floor  of  SlOO  per  pupil  under 
the  education  of  every  child  in  America  tnd 
insure  this  minimum  education  to  all  our 
boirs  and  girls. 

I  would  eventually  have  the  Federal  Otv- 
emment  ba  raaponsible  for  collecting  tnd 
distributing  funds  equal  to  about  one-third 
the  cost  of  all  education  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 


This  would  be  aoeompliahed  through  the 
ultimate  contribution  of  MO  per  pupil  to 
the  education  of  every  chUd  in  the  public 
schools  of  every  State. 

Every  dollar  of  such  contribution  vrould 
be  apent  under  the  authority  (tf  the  8Ut« 
itself. 

I  also  hold  that  tbe  health  and  welfare  of 
each  child  is  of  equal  importance  to  us  na- 
tionally, regardless  of  where  he  attenda 
school. 

Therefore.  I  would  also  make  avallaUa  • 
contribution  which  would  provide  from  $M 
to  $30  per  pupil  toward  the  maintenance  of 
health  and  educational  facilities  in  non- 
taxable, nonprofit  private  schools,  of  which 
Vermont  has  a  great  many. 

The  proposals  embodied  in  my  Mil  will 
cost  the  Nation  considerable  money  in  teraa 
of  doUars.  but  actually  lass  than  1  paroant  of 
our  national  Income. 

Those  who  advocatie  a  floor  of  a^O  per 
pupil  for  educaUon  are  proposing  u  totally 
inadequate  means  of  meeting  the  situation, 
for  the  State  that  spends  the  least  per  capita 
on  education  today  spends  $43  per  pupil. 

We  must  decide  whether  an  adequate  edu- 
cation for  all  is  worth  the  coat.  I  bslteve 
Uis. 

I  believe  that  such  an  expendlttire  would 
be  an  excellent  investment  wbidi  would 
yield  returns  far  out  of  proportion  to  tba 
cost. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Co.>greas  will  do 
about  Federal  aid  to  education,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  whatever  we  do,  we  should  do 
right,  with  a  view  to  having  the  best-edu- 
cated nation  in  tbe  world  and  not  to  offer 
this  aid  as  a  political  sop  to  a  restlMs  voting 
public. 

Next  to  an  adequate  eduoation.  In  ttaa 
eonservatiim  aiMl  development  of  our  na- 
tional resources.  I  would  place  the  health 
of  our  people. 

We  learned  during  the  war  that  by  neg- 
lecting the  health  of  our  youth  we  had 
wasted  resources  of  a  greater  value  than  the 
entire  cost  of  providing  adequate  medical 
and  hospital  care  to  aU  our  paopla  would 
have  been. 

We  ought  to  be  shodced  and  chagrmed 
at  the  revelations  which  exposed  our  neglect 
of  this  resource. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  your  Gov- 
ernor has  placed  so  much  emphasis  upon 
the  maintenance  of  good  health  in  our 
schools,  and  I  don't  believe  that  Vermont  la 
going  to  further  neglect  this  obligation  aa 
far  as  it  lies  within  the  StaU's  power  to 
meet  it. 

The  Federal  Government  is  doing  much 
toward  this  end.  The  present  Congrasa  will 
Continue  to  make  contributions  to  im- 
proved health  now  that  the  need  has  been 
so  tragically  shown. 

Next  to  the  conservation  of  human  re- 
sources, the  proper  utilization  of  our  natu- 
ral reeources  is  of  vital  importance. 

Our  soil,  our  mineral,  otir  forest,  and  our 
water  resouroea  must  command  our  atten- 
tion if  we  are  to  remain  nationally  strong 
and  prosperoiu. 

Although  America  has  produced  reoord- 
breaklng  crops  during  the  last  few  yeara. 
we  have  now  exhausted  the  virgin  fertility 
of  the  soil  until  this  year  nearly  every  part 
of  the  United  SUtaa  la  demanding  large 
amounts  of  commercial  fartlllaar  In  order 
Id  maintain  food  production  on  a  level 
which  the  needs  of  the  world  demand. 

Only  a  few  short  years  ago,  the  uaa  oC 
commercial  ferttllcer  was  practically  tm- 
knovm  in  the  grain -producing  areas  of  tbla 
country. 

We  must  rastore  and  maintain  aoU  far- 
tlllty  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  predicament  ot 
many  overpopulated  Old  World  nations. 

An  effort  will  be  made  in  tbe  Ooogreas  to 
reduce  tba  aoU-buUding  program  by  ona- 
third.  The  Preaident  has  racommended  It 
in  his  Budget  message. 
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I  bcUcve  it  would  be  a  sbortslgbt  Ml  policy 
to  turth^T  deplete  our  topmoXl,  on  ^  hXch  the 
llie  ot  the  IndlTkluai  »ad  the  Mat  ion  ulU- 
matcly  depends.  In  order  to  Mvt  ilOO,MO.> 
000. 

Our  aott  ukd  oar  tecet*  are  baaU  f  ooada- 
tl«u  of  our  economic  life  which  must  be 
preserved  at  all  coeta. 

One  of  the  giaaieat  prohleaos  fi  dng  tha 
ItaUon   today  ta  the  abortase  of    electrical 

Even  thoaa  areaa  where  a  few  :  'cara  ago 
It  was  thoofht  tha  power  supply  vould  be 
adequate  to  meat  demands  for  mi  oj  yaara 
Into  the  future  are  now  bagtnniii  (  to  feel 
the  pinch. 

This  lack  is  likely  to  be  feK  mc  it  keenly 
In  ncvtheaatem  Unltad  States,  anc  particu- 
larly In  New  Kngland. 

I  recently  made  an  inquiry  of  th  t  Federal 
Power  Commission  regarding  the  m  pply  and 
demand  of  the  power  ccmpanlea  d(  Ing  busi- 
nesa  in  Vermont  and  was  ad^laad  that  the 
demand  has  already  eaceeded  the  di  pendable 
■upply.  ITe  area  ooaercd  by  thei  t  compa- 
nies covers  all  New  Bngland  Stat  a,  except 
Maine. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  letter  which  I 
received  from  the  Federal  Power  Commls- 
alon: 

"Tbe  conaervatlTaly  estimated  pe  ±  load  of 
••6.540  kilowatts  for  1»4«  esoecds  the  praa- 
ent  assured  capacity  by  9  percei  t  and  is 
actually  higher  than  tha  achedulec  capacity 
for  1M7.  which  wUl  not  be  avalli  ble  untU 
the  latter  half  of  this  year." 

Thua  it  appears  that,  with  a  n  pidly  In- 
eraaslng  need,  there  is  Ttrtually  lo  poasl- 
billty  of  an  aspanalon  of  tnduatry  v  ting  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  elecuic  energ  r  in  Ver- 
mont and  no  poaalbtllty  of  supi  lying  all 
farm  homes  with  the  power  thay  will  need 
when  electrical  aqutpoant  baeomss  available 
and  hundreds  of  mllsa  more  of  Una  i  are  con- 
structed, ualaaa  w«  davalop  i  ddlttonsl 
aesMcea  of  power. 

The  only  sitea  in  the  Northcas ;  offanng 
Isrfa  aeurcaa  of  power  which  can  be  devel- 
oped at  tow  cost  are  thoee  on  ths  St.  Law- 
rence River  and  the  Niagara  Palb  . 

Here  la  apprexlmataiy  a.OOO.OOO  ta  arsepower 
fotnc  to  waate  while  our  industry  and  our 
farma  and  our  homea  art  restneie  I. 

Mvht  now  our  Industrlaa  can  fin  I  markets 
for  all  they  produce;  but.  once  (reduction 
•quals  demand,  many  of  them  wUl  be  unable 
to  meet  the  eompatitlon  from  ma  t  favored 
Mctlons  and  will  have  to  move  a  ray  or  go 
oat  of  buatacsB  unleea  our  power  i  nd  trans- 
portation facltltlce  are  improved. 

It  seems  so  foolish  for  us  to  to  erate  tha 
obstroctton   of  developments   whl  ;h   would 
brtng  to  XM  the  greateat  industrl  l1  advan 
tagea  en]oyad  by  any  part  of  Nortt  America. 

In    addition    to    the    need    for    electrical 
energy,  we  need  better  transportat  on  facUl 
tlee  of  all  kinds  not  only  in  Vermqat  but  In 
the  entire  Nation. 

The  highway-buUdlng  program  must  ba 
•xpandad. 

The  development  ot  alrporta  oi|  all 
must  go  on. 

Waterways  which  will  provide  ch4ap  trana- 
portatlon  for  certain  kinds  of  frei  ght  muat 
kt  developed. 

Tet.  down  in  Washington  high-pAld  lobby- 
Ma  are  at  work  day  and  night  to  pi  event  the 
aspanslon  of  theee  transpartatlon  faeilltio 
tipon  whleh  tha  greater  future  of  tiw  United 
Statea  dapmda. 

Fat  a  gaaaratloo.  tha  over-al]  Arowth  ot 
▼emtmt  ban  remataad  atagnant.  a  id  tt  wUl 
msaln  ao  until  tha  people  of  thla  ttata  Join 
wtth  tlia  paopla  of  aUksr  Stataa  la 


scarcity  and  high 

Any 
tba  Bghtlath 

which  eonfroota  tia. 


Legislation  of  this  nature  is  uppermost  In 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  people. 

IMirlng  the  years  of  war,  labor  and  Industry 
tolled  heroically  and  almost  without  tnter- 
ruptlcm  to  set  a  record  for  production  far 
beyond  anything  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Although  both  wages  and  proflta  were  high, 
the  strain  of  the  war  left  Its  marks  upon  the 
industrialist  and  upon  his  employees. 

Nerves  on  both  sides  were  taut.  and.  with 
th^  ending  of  the  war  with  Japan,  tempers 
which  had  heretofore  been  restrained  flared 
tip  and  disputee  which  had  so  far  been 
adjudicated  solely  by  Oovemment  orders 
again  erupted. 

ttfillions  of  civilian  worlcers  and  employers 
wbo  had  been  afflicted  with  war  nerves  and 
laticrlng  under  Government  controls  and 
reetraints  threw  off  these  shackles  and  the 
acirumulated  grievances  of  4  years  of  war 
burst  Into  the  open. 

The  series  of  crippling  strikes  which  oc- 
curred late  In  1945  and  the  year  1»4«  were 
part  of  the  price  we  had  to  pay  for  war. 

The  coal  miners'  strike  of  December  1946 
brought  home  to  both  employers  and  em- 
plijyees  the  realization  that  a  continuance 
of  theee  strikes  would  inevitably  bring  about 
a  change  in  our  form  of  government. 

This  realization  apparently  had  a  sobering 
effect  upon  all  believers  In  democracy  and 
th»?  free  enterprise  system. 

Right  now  there  is  a  greater  willingness  to 
pnictlce  genuine  collective  bargaining  on  the 
pait  of  both  employers  and  the  unions  than 
thrre  has  been  for  years. 

There  Is  rapidly  increasing  evidence  that 
labor  and  indtistry  are  more  willing  to  settle 
their  differences  the  Vermont  way.  which  Is 
simply  the  application  of  common  sense  on 
the  part  of  both. 

The  country  la  virtually  rid  of  strikes  to- 
day and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
we  can  enjoy  a  long  period  of  prosperity  for 
both  Industry  and  labor. 

However,  the  paralyctng  effect  of  the  coal 
strtlce  created  an  almost  universal  demand 
for  Congreealonal  action  to  protaet  the  Na- 
tion in  the  future. 

Congrees  now  has  downs  of  Mill  before 
It  for  action.  Some  new  lawa  will  be  en- 
acted. 

Labor  leaders  privately  admit  that  some 
ot  the  positions  they  have  taken  in  tba  paat 
ara  untenable. 

Industry  as  a  whole  Is  more  interested  In 
continuous  and  profitable  production  than 
tt  Is  In  getting  even  with  certain  union 
leaders. 

I  believe  that  the  Congrees  will  enact  legls- 
lathsn  which  will  make  clearer  the  reaponsl- 
bUltlea  which  both  employers  and  the  unions 
have  to  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  leglalatlon  which 
would  destroy  the  unions  or  deprive  the 
workingman  of  the  rights  guaranteed  him 
by  our  Constitution  will  become  law  at  this 
seaslon  of  Congress. 

In  considering  the  over-all  problems  of  la- 
bor relations,  we  shoxild  divide  labor  dls- 
turbaneea  Into  two  clssaew — thoee  which 
cansa  national  paralysis,  such  as  strikes  in 
coal  mines  and  railroads,  and  strikes  of  a 
different  nature  where  the  controversy  lies 
principally  between  a  private  employer  and 
those  who  w<»-k  for  him. 

The  problem  of  the  Congress  is  to  find  some 
way  whereby  strikee  causing  national  paraly- 
ais  will  be  eliminated  from  the  economic 
aeena  without  doAng  violence  to  our  form  of 
guvwi'  nment. 

The  correct  scdutlon  is  not  easy  to  find,  but 
I  feel  that  substantial  progress  will  be  made 
in  eliminating  the  threat  of  disastrous  labor 
dlstorbancea  for  some  years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  theee  lasuee  I  have  men- 
tioned, there  are  other  eategoriea  of  work 
which  win  devolve  upon  the  new  Congrees. 
Tttmn  ts.  far  example,  the  question  of  clari- 
fying the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  State  govemmcnta. 


R)r  nearly  16  years  the  State  as  a  unit  ct 
government  has  been  relegated  mtwe  and 
more  Into  a  subordinate  status  while  po- 
litical power  has  been  concentrated  more  and 
more  with  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress,  ho^vever.  we 
wUl  undoubtedly  see  a  greater  clarification 
of  the  functions  of  both  the  State  govern- 
ments and  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
clearer  definition  of  the  responsibilities  of 
each. 

The  trend  today  Is  distinctly  toward  a  re- 
turn of  authority  and  responsibility  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

Perhaps  this  is  becaiise  State  and  local 
governments  in  general  are  better  prepared 
financially  to  accept  responsibilities  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years  past. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  assume  less  impor- 
tanc< .  Such  a  statement  would  not  accord 
with  the  facts,  but  I  do  mean  that  State  and 
local  governments  ought  from  new  on  to 
prepare  themselves  to  accept  greater  respon- 
sibilities and  to  rely  less  upon  Federal  agen- 
cies when  they  become  involved  In  difllciilties. 

It  so  happens  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  of  which  t  am  chairman,  is  to 
study  the  relationship  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  States. 

I  am  fortunate  In  having  on  my  commit- j 
tee  five  ex -governors  besides  myself,  who  are' 
amply  qualified  to  make  such  a  study.  { 

We  are  authorized  under  the  law  not  only  ' 
to  study  SUte-Federal  relationships  as  re- 
late to  grant-in-aid,  but  also  such  other 
matters  as  a  division  of  the  field  of  taxation 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  expect  too  qtilcK 
resulU  from  this  study  because  it  la  a  long, 
hard  Job  In  Itself,  and  Is  only  one  of  tha 
many  duties  which  devolve  upon  this  com- 
mlttee. 

You  may  be  tntereeted  to  know  that  tha 
conunlttee  Is  alao  charged  with  the  duty  of 
studying  the  operations  of  government  at  all 
levels,  with  a  view  to  determining  its  elB« 
clency  and  economy. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  before  we  get  through 
we  may  be  able  to  Imbue  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  some  degree  of  the  economy 
and  efficiency  for  which  the  Vermont  8Ut« 
fovemment  ts  traditionally  well  known. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  blindly 
oppose  the  spending  of  money— even  th« 
taxpayers'  money. 

Through  ux  money  well  spent,  we  are  abl* 
to  obtain  benefits  for  all  of  us  which  wa 
could  never  hope  to  achieve  as  Individuals  or 
groupe. 

Our  aim  should  be,  and  the  aim  of  my 
committee  will  be.  to  see  that  we  get  the  max- 
imum value  possible  out  of  every  dollar  spent; 
to  see  that  every  dollar  spent  by  Oovemment 
is  spent  as  an  Investment  which  wUl  yield 
satisfactory  returns  on  that  dollar. 

This  thought  brings  me  to  the  subject 
which  is  perhaps  most  widely  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  Eightieth  Cocgress. 
That  Is  the  subject  of  tax  reduction,  debt  re- 
duction, and  lower  expenses  ot  Government. 

After  last  fall's  election,  I  was  disturbed 
when  prominent  leaders  of  my  party  an- 
nounced that  we  would  seek  a  reduction  in 
the  budget  to  tSO ,000,000,000  or  less  and 
wotild  give  the  income-tax  payer  a  flat  cut 
of  20  percent  straight  across  the  board. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  flush  of  victory  that 
prompted  such  promises  and  predictions,  but 
now  that  the  Congress  is  In  session,  we  ara 
faced  with  the  cold,  bare  facts  and  must 
realise  that  we  can  neither  cut  the  Federal 
spending  this  year  to  less  than  $30,000,000.- 
000  nor  reduce  taxes  30  percent  acroas  the 
board  If  our  governmental  economy  la  to  re- 
main on  a  sound  basis. 

The  principal  expenses  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment todsy  are  for  interest  on  our  na- 
tional debt,  payments  for  services  to  veter- 
ans, and  the  expenses  of  maintaining  oiir 
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armed  services  both  here  and  throughout  the 
world. 

The  budget  requeat  for  these  items  alone 
amounts  to  about  $34,000,000,000,  or  three 
times  the  total  expense  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment before  the  war. 

Add  to  this  the  amount  needed  for  tax 
refunds,  for  fixed  foreign  commitments,  and 
for  social  security  payments  required  by  law. 
and  you  have  $30,000,000,000  right  there. 

With  the  exception  of  national  defense 
costs,  there  is  no  chance  of  reducing  these 
fixed  commitments. 

While  the  request  for  the  armed  services 
will  probably  be  cut  somewhat  and  there  ts 
an  opportunity  to  eliminate  wastefulness  in 
these  services,  yet  the  world  todsy  ts  not  In 
siKh  condition  politically  that  we  can  afford 
to  weaken  the  defenses  upon  which  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  depends. 

Besides  these  Items,  all  the  rest  of  the  re- 
quests for  Oovemment  expenses  this  year 
amount  to  only  between  six  and  seven  bil- 
lion dollars. 

There  Is  undoubtedly  a  chance  to  reduce 
these  amounts  somewhat,  but  we  cannot  ap- 
proach very  closely  the  post-election  enthusi- 
asm and  optimism  of  those  who  predicted  a 
reduction  of  over  $10,000,000,000  in  Oovem- 
ment expenses  this  year. 

Not  only  should  we  not  gamble  with  the 
safety  of  our  country,  but  we  should  make 
adequate  provision  for  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  the  two-hundred-and-sixty-odd-bil- 
Uon-dollar  national  debt  which  hangs  like  a 
millstone  around  the  neck  of  every  American 
citizen. 

After  we  do  this,  we  will  know  how  much 
taxes  can  be  lowered. 

We  wUl  reduce  expenses.  We  will  reduce 
taxes  somewhat,  but  we  must  not  reduce 
them  below  the  point  which  means  the  mar- 
gin of  safety  for  all  of  us. 

In  thto  Ulk  today  I  have  tried  to  caU  to 
your  attention  aome  of  the  more  pressing 
problems  with  which  the  Nation  and  the 
Congrees  are  confronted. 

They  are  not  the  only  ones,  by  any  means, 
and  perhaps  not  the  most  serious  onss,  but 
they  are  indicative  of  the  great  task  that 
lias  bafora  ua. 

If  one  ehooaas  to  look  only  on  tha  dark 
Bide,  the  future  may  ae«m  very  depressing 
indeed.  However,  we  have  had  seemingly 
Insoluble  problems  before.  There  have  been 
timaa  when  things  looked  as  hopeless  as 
they  do  now  and  somehow  or  other  we  found 
the  means  to  cope  with  our  troubles  and  to 
come  through  stronger  than  ever  before, 

I  am  confident  tn  our  ability  to  do  so 
•gain,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  prob- 
lems are  more  complex  and  of  wider  scope 
than  ever  before. 

I  am  optimistic  thst  the  entire  world  will 
•merge  from  the  fog  of  uncertainty  and  dls- 
trtut  into  a  field  of  expanded  social,  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  and  political  progress. 

We  should  not  be  depressed  by  the  con- 
tusion which  now  engulfs  mm,  but  should 
lustily  accept  the  challenge  to  bring  about  a 
healthier,  happier,  and  more  prosperous 
world. 


WendeU  Wfllkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OBZOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  in  New  York  City  I  delivered  a 
speech  commemorating  the  fifty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that  great 
American  whom  I  considered  one  of  the 


greatest  members  of  our  party^— Wen- 
deU  Willkie.  The  speech  is  entitled 
"WendeU  WUlkle— One  of  the  Great 
Ones."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RtCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sp<;ech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

WKNDXLI.    WILUai— ONX    OT    THX    OaXAT     ONB 

It  Is  a  great  honor  and  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility to  apeak  \^^ds  of  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Wendell  Wlllkle.  I  am  humbled 
by  the  honor.  I  fear  that  I  cannot  meet 
the  responsibility  except  Insofar  as  my  lips 
freshen  your  memories  of  some  of  Wendell 
Wlllkie's  great  words  which  were  so  pro- 
phetic of  the  issues  and  struggles  which  con- 
found the  Nation  and  the  world  today. 

I  speak  not  only  out  of  deep  admlriUion 
for  Wlllkle  as  a  man  and  a  leader  of  men 
but  also  from  the  depths  of  my  conviction 
that  the  dynamics  of  Wlllkie's  social  and 
political  philosophy  point  the  way  to  eco- 
nomic stability  within  our  Natl<Hi  and  to 
peace  among  nations. 

Wlllkie's  abiding  faith  in  the  principles  of 
human  rights,  civil  liberties,  racial  tolerance, 
equality  of  economic  opportunity  for  all, 
free  of  unfair  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  the  supericM-ity  of  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  over  liberty-destroying 
claims  of  the  state,  the  importance  of  free 
education  to  free  minds,  ts  beautifully 
epitomized  and  memorialized  in  the  living 
actions  and  humanitarian  programs  of  Free- 
dom House. 

His  code  of  human  rights  was  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  he  built  his  "one  world ' 
philosophy.  He  knew  what  so  many  here  at 
home,  as  well  as  abroad,  still  have  to  learn- 
that  human  rights  cannot  be  nationalized 
or  become  the  monopoly  of  any  nation  or 
any  group  within  a  nation  because  in  their 
true  essence  they  are  the  teachings  of  Ood. 

Wlllkle  also  knew  that  any  political  party 
which  barters,  aacrlfloaa,  or  explolta  huirian 
rights  Is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  write  Its 
own  political  doom.  He  warned  us  that  in 
the  new,  and  now  very  small,  "one  world," 
that  since  his  death  has  been  made  even 
smaller  by  the  atomic  bomb,  no  nation  oan 
live  unto  Its  selfish  Intareats  alone.  Would 
that  my  Republican  Party,  through  Its  lend- 
ers In  Washington  today,  could  grasp  the 
full  significance  and  true  meaning  of  Uie 
great  principles,  teachings,  and  warnings 
which  Wendell  Wlllkle  gave  to  his  party  and 
to  his  country.  I  wish  to  mention  a  few  of 
them  tonight,  but  before  I  do  that  I  want 
to  answer  the  small  critics  of  that  great 
man — some  of  them  being  so-called  profes- 
sional liberals — who  have  tried  to  picture 
Wlllkle  as  a  man  who  had  changed. 

They  describe  htm  as  an  <^portunlst  in 
business  and  as  a  naive  amateur  In  politics 
who  took  a  trip  around  the  world,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  suddenly 
learned  some  great  principles.  They  charged 
that  he  had  gotten  religion.  This  myth  was 
spread  by  such  propaganda  forces  of  reaction 
and  blind  nationalism  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  as  any  seeker  after  the  truth  can  see 
for  himself  If  he  studies  the  life  of  Wendell 
Wlllkle  from  boyhood  untU  his  tmtlmely 
death. 

As  a  boy  and  as  a  student  he  had  a  deli- 
cate sensitivity  for  human  wrongs.  He  be- 
lieved that  democratic  government  exists 
primarily  to  promote  and  advance  human 
rights  rather  than  the  selfish  economic  in- 
terests of  those  who  would  return  us  to  a 
lalssez  fairs  economy  which  feeds  upon  the 
exploitation  of  human  beings  for  profit  dol- 
lars. Wlllkie's  liberalism  was  his  convic- 
tions of  youth  put  into  adult  practice. 
Thus  between  1923  and  1936  he  was  a  leader 
In  northern  Ohio  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
He  actively  Joined  in  fighting  a  great  fight 


against  the  Klan,  which  aought  to  gam  eon- 
tnd  of  the  achools  in  Akron.  He  wm  the 
manager  of  the  campaign  for  the  election  of 
Independent  scho(M-board  commlasloners 
who  dared  to  oppoae  the  Klan.  Wlllkle.  aa 
a  sound  Uberal  back  in  those  years,  won  that 
light. 

Many  of  his  liberal  economic  views  and 
balanced  undoatanding  of  labor  problems 
tmdoubtedly  developed  from  his  association 
with  his  fsther,  who  was  a  labor  lawyer  In 
Indiana.  Wlllkie's  one-world  phlloaophy 
was  a  reiteration  of  prindplea  that  he  had 
enunciated  for  many  years.  Ha  greatly  ad- 
mired Woodrow  Wllaon  and  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  PhUlp  Willkie  haa  told  me 
that  his  father  made  more  than  1,000 
speeches  In  CHiio  and  Indiana  during  the 
years  1919  and  1930  In  babalf  of  the  League 
of  Natlotu. 

Tet  there  are  thoae  detractora  who.  for 
their  own  political  purpoaes,  want  a  Nation 
to  believe  that  WendeU  Wlllkie's  one- 
world  philosophy  was  not  da^>-rooted  in 
his  convictions.  No;  the  great  leader  who 
won  the  nomination  of  my  party  in  1940  In 
one  of  the  few.  If  not  the  only,  unboaaed, 
spontaneous  conventions  in  the  history  of 
the  Republican  Party,  was  a  liberal  aU  his 
life.  A  man  of  independence  of  Jtidgment, 
who  dared  to  stand  up  for  his  convictions 
against  the  hysteria  of  the  crowd,  a  poUtlcal 
leader  who  recognized  that  It  Is  the  duty  of 
a  political  party  to  stand  first  for  sound 
principles  and  second  for  election.  Be  knew 
that  standing  fdr  Just  anythhag  for  election 'a 
sake  In  order  polltlcaUy  to  capltallae  upon 
the  prevailing  prejudices  and  misinforma- 
tion of  the  people  is  the  surest  way  to 
weaken  and  betray  a  political  party. 

Some  Republican  leaders  in  Waahlngton 
these  days  are  beginning  to  comprehend  the 
significance  of  that  principle.  It  is  not  too 
late  for  the  rank  and  file  of  RepuUlcana 
throughout  the  country  to  make  dear  to 
thoae  leaders  that  a  return  to  the  eoonomie 
mistakes  of  the  Republican  Party  oc  tha 
IBao'B  WUl  and  should  mean  the  repudU- 
tion  of  the  Republican  Party  ta  IMS.  I  am 
oonvtnoed  that  the  only  long-time  hope  (or 
the  Rapubllean  Party  and  (or  tha  MaUon  U 
In  a  forward  and  not  a  backward  direction. 

The  halghta  to  scale,  tha  barrlcadaa  to  sur- 
modht,  in  the  tvar  c<mstant  struggle  but  for- 
ward march  for  liberty  and  human  happi- 
ness are  stUl  thoaa  so  frequently  raferrad  to 
by  Wendell  WUlkle.  For  those  who  will  read 
and  think,  he  has  left  a  heritage  not  only  of 
great  words  but  of  great  challangaa— chal- 
lengee  of  the  agea.  it  is  true,  but  we  of  this 
generation  will  record  our  progress  or  retro- 
gression by  what  we  do  toward  advancing 
the  causes  of  human  freedom,  which,  in  the 
last  analysis,  must  rest  upon  a  one-world 
philosophy  of  permanent  peace. 

This  is  no  partlaan  challenge  and  no  po- 
litical party  ahould  be  allowed  by  the  people 
of  America  to  make  the  challenge  of  peace  a 
partisan  issue.  One  of  WlUkle's  great  quali- 
ties was  his  nonpartisan  abUtty  to  place 
country  above  party.  Thus  he  Joined  wHh 
Franklin  Roosevelt  In  supporting  selective 
service,  in  approving  the  transfer  ot  50  de- 
stroyers to  Great  Britain,  in  urging  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act,  In  supporting  lend-lease, 
and  In  favoring  the  other  defense  programs 
so  necessary  In  those  dark  days  if  America 
was  to  secure  the  precious  time  necessary  to 
get  herself  ready  to  strike  victorious  blows  in 
defense  of  human  rights  everywhere.  Ha 
was  bitterly  aasaUed  by  those  forces  of  re- 
action and  Isolationism  for  which  some  Re- 
publican leculers  were  spokesmen.  However, 
Wlllkle  refused  to  play  partisan  poUtlca  with 
the  deetlny  of  our  cotmtry. 

In  my  opinion,  his  nonpartlsanshlp  on 
International  Issues  was  the  highest  type  of 
loyalty  to  the  Republican  Party;  was  proof  of 
his  statesmanship  in  contrast  with  the  parti- 
sanship of  those  Republican  leaders  who 
soiight  to  play  poUtlca  with  national  defense. 
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•en  that  threatens  repreacntativ^ 
m«nt  in  America  today,  namely, 
group  politics.    The  notion  Is  too 
that  the  men  in  the  Congrcsa  of 
Btatea  should  toU  In  accordance 
rasulU  of  national  polls  or  the 
that  they  may  receive  on  a  given 

When  such  polls  of  public  oi 
preasure-group  taetlca  cannot  be 
the   merits  of  the   Issue,  then 
WiUkle  principle  of  voting  one's 
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niUht  once  It  came  to  understand  the  real 
tHOH  at  stake  In  a  problem,  lly  eQeifld«ice 
in  the  kmg-time  )udgm«at  at  tbe  Ameiiran 
voters  Is  so  deep  that  I  believe  I  can  hear 
them  saying  to  me  by  the  millions.  'Vote 
What  Tou  think  the  facts  on  this  flaeal  poUcy 
dictate.' " 

1  tkJnk  osie  or  the  greatest  utterancea  of 
Wlllkle  on  the  duty  of  a  poUtical  party  to 
adopt  8  progresaive  course  of  action  was  aet 
out  b7  him  In  these  words: 

-Ard  this  leads  me  to  what  Is  perhaps  the 
moat  fundamental  point  of  all.  Life  moves 
around  oa.  OW  problems  are  solved,  new 
onee  artee.  New  needs  are  created;  new 
Tlatae  are  opened.  Therefore  a  pollUcal  party 
can  never  stand  still.  However  great  Its 
achievements  In  the  past,  theee  alone  do  not 
entitle  It  to  regard  in  the  present.  Its  most 
cherished  doctrines  mxist  all  be  subject  to 
conataat  reexamination,  constant  revision. 
Tboae  leaders  of  a  p)arty  who  insist  on  apply- 
ing old  formulas  to  preeent  problems  merely 
because  thoee  formulas  worked  tn  tbe  past 
are  damaging  the  party  and  will  eventually 
destroy  It.  For  they  are  standing  stlU,  where- 
as the  world  around  them  moves." 

One  of  the  statements  of  Wlllkle's  that  I 
highly  cherish,  tbe  rich  meaning  and  slg- 
nfflcanoe  of  which  I  would  like  to  have  you 
•bare  with  me  tonight,  is  the  statement  he 
auMlr  tn  answer  to  the  charge  that  was  raised 
against  htm  that  his  liberal  program  of  hu- 
man wttffare  could  be  accomplished  only  at 
tbe  sacrifice  of  our  American  system  of  eco- 
nomic Incentive  and  free  enterprise.  His 
anawer  to  that  argtiment  is  one  which  every 
member  of  the  Republican  Party  should  con- 
template today,  because  I  consider  It  a  eom- 
piate  answer  to  thoee  reactionary  forces  with- 
in tlie  Republican  Party  who  are  trying  to 
load  this  Nation  backvrard  to  the  mistakes 
at  the  lino's. 

Hers  la  what  Wendell  Wlllkie  aald  on  thU 
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Tbtis  I  might  go  on  quoting  from  Wlll- 
kle's writings  one  great  tenet  aft«jm- 
other  which  embraced  hie  sound  political 
philosophy  of  true  liberalism  and  which 
stemmed  from  bis  abiding  faith  In  our  sys- 
tem of  political  and  economic  democracy 
in  America:  a  faith  which  recognised  that 
Ubtfty  for  the  individual  will  be  loet  to 
America  M  we  ever  sacrlflce  either  our  prl- 
vatc-property  economy  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  or  the  bill  of  human  rights 
set  tortb  In  the  BUI  of  Rlghta  ^  that  great 
charter  of  free  government  by  freemen. 

However,  I  prefer  to^oee  not  with  Wlll- 
kle's words  but  with  the  words  of  Frances 
Holmstrom,  who.  with  poetic  beauty,  paid 
great  tribute  to  men  such  as  Wendell  Wlll- 
kle when  she  wrote  her  poem  entitled  "The 
Great  Onee"  In  these  words: 

'1  know  such  souls— a  few  auch  soula— aa 
theae. 
/tkin  In  grandew  to  the  lonely  treaa 
Upon  the  mountain  top;  they  breathe  an 

air 
We  of  the  valleys  are  too  tama  to  ahara. 
They  root  In  rock  as  we  In  well-tilled  sod. 
They  look  afar,  they  stand  nearby  to  God. 
They   vision   greatness   that   we  may   not 

know 
In   sheltered   quiet.     When   the   tempests 

blow 
The  shock  Is  theirs;   they  but  repeat  the 

tale 
Softly  unto  the  dweller  to  tbe  vala 
Who  does  not  sense  the  struggle,  till  at  UkSt 
They  yield  themselves  up  to  some  mighty 

blast. 
And  we  Email  folk,  who  hear  the  groan  and 

fkU. 
8^.  In  tba  altfkt  a  tree  felL'    That  la  all.** 


"The  total  result,  consistently  fostered  by 
the  administration,  has  been  the  Illusion  that 
there  Is  sn  irrepressible  and  Inevitable  con- 
flict between  a  society  built  upon  economic 
incrnttve  and  a  society  of  human  welfare. 

"This  is  not  alone  false;  It  ts  Impossible  to 
a  free  society. 

"Too  long  and  too  often  have  we  been  led 
to   regard    human    valuea   as    tbe    oppoalte 
ratlicr  than  the  supplement  of  the  tocentive 
syrem.     We  have  been  presented  with  the 
two  alternatives. 
TX>  you  want  security,  or  Initiative? 
"Do  you  want  protection,  or  adventure? 
"This  Is  a  factitious  Issue.    We  need  both. 
Indeed   we   cannot   have   one   without   the 
other.    We  cannot  have  secin-lty  to  terms  of 
an  advancing  standard  of  llvtog  without  re- 
sponsible enterprise.     We  cannot  have   the 
toltlatlve  and  energy  we  need  for  an  expand- 
ing   economy    without    preserving    and    to- 
creaslng  the  vigor  of  our  human  resourcea. 

"The  Republican  Party,  alert  and  evolv- 
ing, must  recognize  this  fact  If  it  la  to  wto 
the  confidence  of  the  people." 

I  hope  that  the  great  American  bustoess 
forces,  sometimes  referred  to  aa  big  business, 
will  recognize  the  soundness  of  this  last- 
quoted  statement  from  Wlllkie  because  they 
as  well  as  the  Republican  Party,  and  the  two 
are  not  synonymoiis — at  least  not  yet — must 
be  made  to  see  that  the  strength  of  o\ur  pri- 
vate property  enterprise  system  resu  on  the 
degree  to  which  business  working  to  coop- 
•ration  with  a  friendly  government  provides 
economic  security  and  promotea  the  social 
welfare  of  all  of  our  people. 

Let  big  business  and  both  poUUcal  par- 
tics  never  forget  that  the  right  to  individual 
toitlative  and  the  lure  of  economic  adven- 
ture provide  Uttle  security  or  protection  In 
the  depths  of  a  deprtasion  su(^  as  the  bust- 
iMsa  and  poliUcal  mistakes  of  the  ISaO's 
vialtad  upon  the  Aaaertcan  people  to  1939. 


David  E.  Lilientlikl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  mrw  ramfsbibb 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE3 

Wednesdav,  Februanf  19,  1947 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  forth- 
right article  by  the  esteemed  corre- 
spondent and  writer  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  Frank  R.  Kent,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress,  and  particularly 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  to  the 
opportunity  they  have  to  confirm  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Lilienthal  as  a  most 
constructive  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoio, 
as  follows: 

The  OaxAT  Oaics  or  Politics — Politicai,  Op- 
position TO  LmxNTUAi.  Sesm  Likelt  To 
RSACT  Acanwr  RxPvaLKAMB 

(By  Prank  R.  Kent) 
In  a  few  days  now.  after  an  totensely  ugly 
and  bitter  fight  which  has  aroused  feeling 
In  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  United  States 
Senate  will  decide  whether  to  confirm  or 
reject  the  President's  appototment  of  Mr. 
David  E.  Lilienthal.  former  head  of  the  TVA. 
to  become  Chairman  of  the  extremely  vital 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

This  Is  a  fight  which  never  should  have 
taken  place.  It  never  would  have  taken  place 
save  for  the  personal  animosity  toward  Mr. 
Lilienthal  of  Senator  MrlCw.i.sa.  Democrat, 
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of  Tennessee,  one  of  the  least  admirable  or 
esteemed  Members  of  the  Senate. 

For  years  Senator  McKxllab  has  waged  un- 
ceasing warfare  upon  Mr.  Lilienthal.  The 
original  cause  of  his  resentment  was  the  re- 
fusal of  Mr.  Lilienthal  to  accord  him  pa- 
tronage rights  to  TVA  appointments,  which 
was  certainly  to  Mr.  Lilienthal's  credit.  Since 
then  Senator  McKzllak  has  missed  no  chance 
to  strike  at  Mr.  Lilienthal. 

Notwlthstandtog,  Mr.  Lilienthal  has  estab- 
lished an  outstandtog  reputation  as  an  able 
and  efficient  administrator.  His  character 
and  courage  as  well  as  his  competency  also 
are  generally  recognized.  In  addition  to 
these  attributes,  he  is  particularly  qualified 
for  this  position  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  refiected  in  the  Acheson-Llllenthal 
report,  concededly  the  basis  of  the  Baruch 
report. 

Indorsed  by  Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush, Bernard  M. Baruch, and  many 
others,  he  seems  unquestionably  the  best 
qualified  and  available  man  for  the  Job.  The 
degrading  efforts  of  Senator  McKzllas  to 
smear  him,  by  themselves,  would  not  have 
affected  his  overwhelming  confirmation. 

But.  unhappily,  last  week  Senator  McKxl- 
LAH  found  unexpected  support.  First,  there 
was  a  charge  that  the  TVA  under  Mr.  Lilien- 
thal had  been  Infested  with  Commxinlsts  and 
that  he  had  done  little  about  It.  This  charge 
was  exploded  long  ago  by  the  report  of  Rep- 
resentative Starnxs,  of  Alabama,  who,  as 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  operating  under 
the  eye  of  the  vigilant  Mr.  Dies,  made  an  to- 
vestigatlon  and  found  it  false. 

NOT  CHASGXS  AS  COMICTTNIST 

No  one,  of  course — ^not  even  Senator  Mc- 
Kellax,  whose  hatred  of  Mr.  Lilienthal  makes 
him  willing  to  do  pretty  nearly  anythtog — 
has  charged  that  Mr.  Lilienthal  himself  is 
sympathetic  with  Communism  and  no  one 
could  read  his  recent  statement  and  enter- 
tain any  doubt  as  to  the  imdlluted  quality  of 
his  Americanism. 

Actually,  the  only  allegations  at  this  time 
against  Bi4r.  Lilienthal,  susceptible  of  proof, 
are  that  he  was  a  devout  follower  of  the  late 
Mr.  Roosevelt;  that  he  was  a  strong  New 
Dealer;  that  Is.  to  fact,  a  "true  liberal." 
For  these  reasons  apparently,  most  of  the 
conservative  Republicans  and  some  conserva- 
tive Democratic  Senators  have  swung  against 
blm  and  his  confirmation  is  to  doubt. 

Certainly,  the  writer  of  this  column  is  not 
one  to  regard  devotion  to  the  late  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, the  New  Deal,  and  the  "true  liberalism" 
as  desirable  assets  for  public  men  in  high 
poets — quite  the  reverse.  Certatoly,  It  Is  not 
the  rule  for  men  who  can  be  thus  classed  to 
be  noted  for  either  unusual  character  or  un- 
usual capacity — rare,  todeed,  when  they  are 
adequately  endowed  with  both. 

But  there  are  such  men,  and  the  over- 
whelming and  convtocing  testli-iony  Is  that 
Mr.  Lilienthal  is  one  of  them.  When  to  this 
Is  added  his  special  experience  and  attain- 
ments to  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  opposi- 
tion of  the  conservatives  on  the  ground  that 
be  was  a  Roosevelt  man  and  a  New  Dealer 
aeems  todefenslble. 

If  President  Truman,  for  personal  or  politi- 
cal reasons,  bad  passed  over  a  better  or  as 
good  a  man  as  Mr.  Lilienthal  for  this  place 
there  would  be  sound  ground  for  opposition. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  and  his  rejection 
would  render  inevitable  the  nomination  of 
an  inferior  man. 

vrovhD  ptjt  OOP  n»  bad  posrnow 
Obvlotisly,  Mr.  Lilienthal's  present  Senate 
ordeal  would  make  the  top  men  still  more 
reluctant  to  serve.  Under  the  circumstances, 
defeating  Mr.  Lilienthal  would  put  the  con- 
servatives— particularly  the  Republican  con- 
servatives, because  the  blame  would  be  on 
them — to  a  bad  position.  It  will  make  them 
seem  so  narrow,  partisan,  and  prejudiced  that 


they  pushed  aside  the  best  available  man 
to  the  Nation  tot  this  supremely  Important 
post. 

That  Is  exactly  what  the  late  Mr.  Rooeevelt 
did  to  the  recent  war  when,  despite  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  was  concededly  the 
most  experienced  and  equipped  man  In  the 
world  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  food,  he 
refused  all  suggestions  to  make  him  food 
administrator,  turning  the  Job  over  to  to- 
competents  who  botched  It  dreadfully. 

Clearly  he  sacrificed  the  national  Interests 
to  his  personal  spleen.  It  was  a  vindictive, 
petty,  and  discreditable  thing  to  have  done. 
If  now,  for  a  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
was  a  Roosevelt  New  Dealer,  the  Republicans 
deprive  the  Nation  of  Mr.  Lilienthal's  services, 
the  same  todictment  can  be  made  against 
them — and  should  be. 

It  will  not  lie  to  their  mouths  to  criticize 
Mr.  Roosevelt  If  they  equal  him  to  petttoess 
and  prejudice.  In  addition,  theirs  Is  a  fool- 
ish complaint.  Conceding  that  Mr.  Lilien- 
thal is  a  "liberal,"  look  at  the  ether  members 
of  the  commission.  There  is  Mr.  Lewis 
Strauss,  the  banker;  Mr.  Waymack,  the  edi- 
tor; Dr.  Bacher,  the  physicist. 

They  constitute  a  majority,  and  "true  lib- 
erals" Is  not  the  way  to  describe  them.  If 
the  Republicans  cut  Mr.  Lilienthal  down 
without  better  reasons  than  now  exist,  it  will 
be  an  act  of  great  stupidity,  which  they  will 
rue  In  the  next  campaign,  when  they  wlJ 
have  to  defend  it. 


Wanted:  A  United  States  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNmcTicuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Stanley 
High  from  the  Reader's  Digest  for  March 
1947: 

WAMTSD:    a  TJMITEU  STATES  CONGRESS 

(By  Stanley  High) 

A  major  source  of  waste  and  Ineffective- 
ness to  United  States  Government  and  a 
major  cause  of  disunity  to  the  Nation  Is  the 
self-serving  localism  of  so  many  Members 
of  Congress.  This  localism  stems  from  the 
legislator's  conviction  that  his  foremost  duty 
Is  to  get  himself  reelected.  Like  the  time- 
wasting  business  of  being  errand  boy  for  his 
constituents.  It  Is  part  of  the  venal  political 
system  by  which  too  many  congressional  seats 
are  bought,  with  free  use  of  public  money 
and  scant  regard  for  public  weal. 

A  Member  of  Congress  should  of  course 
hold  himself  accountable  to  his  own  con- 
stituency, and  the  problems  and  legitimate 
Interests  of  that  constituency  should  be  his 
special  concern.  But  localism  Is  a  perver- 
sion of  that  responsibility.  In  the  practice 
of  localism  a  Member  of  Congress  puts  hla 
accountability  to  his  peparate  political  local- 
ity ahead  of  his  accountability  to  the  Nation. 
What  he  seeks  to  get  for  his  constituents 
Is  of  greater  concern  and  takes  more  of  hla 
time  than  what  he  seeks  to  do  for  the  weU- 
betog  of  all  the  people. 

Asked  how  he  knew  how  much  public 
money  he  should  try  to  get  for  his  constitu- 
ents, a  Congressman  relied:  "I  Just  get  all 
I  can."  Another  Congressman  had  Imprtoted 
on  hla  stationery,  to  an  election  year,  the 
leglalative  services  which  he  thought  Juati- 
fled  his  reelection.    Theae  services  added  up 


to  $100,000,000  to  various  approprlaticms  for 
his  district.  For  postage-free  circulation  to 
last  fall's  campaign,  a  Congressman  listed 
10  Juicy  ftoancial  benefits  which  he  had  won 
for  his  city  constituency,  and  added:  'Tt 
would  be  Immodest  of  me  to  go  further  In 
any  listing  of  what  I  have  done  for  my  city: 
the  record  speaks  for  Itself." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  last  June, 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee — long  a 
lush  pork  barrel — ^presented  a  bill  which, 
among  $530,000,000  worth  of  ludertaklnga 
in  35  States.  Included  a  project  which  re- 
quired large  Federal  expenditure  In  Tehnes- 
see.  A  courageous  Tennessee  Congressman, 
John  Jennings,  Jr.,  opposed  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  the  need  for  Government  econ- 
omy was  more  Important  than  Tennessee's 
need  for  this  project.  "The  time  has  come,"* 
he  said,  "to  quit  wasttog  at  the  bung  and 
saving  at  the  spigot  and  to  balance  the 
Budget."  The  spirit  of  localism  vras  never 
more  clearly  summed  up  than  In  the  reply 
of  an  angry  colleague:  "How  any  man  from 
Tennessee  can  oppose  this  great  waterway 
is  more  than  I  can  understand.  With  the 
exception  of  the  TVA,  this  Is  the  greatest 
project  ever  proposed,  so  far  as  Termeeaee  is 
concerned." 

Localism  carried  the  day.  In  both  Housa 
and  Senate  the  project  was  approved.  ' 

The  Member  of  Congress  who  puts  resptmal- 
bUlty  to  his  State  or  disuict  ahead  of  re- 
aponslbility  to  the  Nation  readily  comes  to 
regard  himself  as  a  special  ambassador  of 
a  bloc  or  minority  Interest,  bent  on  promot- 
ing Its  advantage  and  dependent  on  Its  favor. 
Thus  there  are  sliver  Senators  and  cotton 
Senatcvs  and  wheat  Senators  and  labor  Sen- 
ators and  big-business  Senators — and  too 
few  United  States  Senators. 

"Is  that  special  legislation  for  cotton?" 
Inquired  a  wheat-State  Senator  of  a  cotton- 
State  Senator  In  last  summer's  debate  on 
commodity  prices. 

"If  the  Senator  wishes  to  call  It  that,  he 
may  do  so,"  replied  the  cotton-State  Sena- 
tor. 

"Why  not  todude  wheat?"  asked  the 
wheat-State  Senator. 

"I  do  not  say  there  is  any  objection  to 
dotog  so." 

Cotton  and  wheat  got  their  "special  legis- 
lation." A  beet-State  Member  got  the  same 
for  sugar  beets:  an  oll-SUte  Member  for 
oil;  a  spokesman  for  the  potUtry  Interests 
fOT  poultry;  a  Member  from  an  automobile- 
productog  State  for  automobiles:  the  wool- 
States  bloc  for  wool:  the  dairy-States  bloc 
for  dairy  products:  the  silver-States  bloc  for 
silver. 

"Mr.  Speaker,"  said  a  Member  of  the  House 
during  last  year's  debate  on  housing,  "I  do 
not  know  of  any  Member  of  the  House  who 
does  not  want  to  get  on  the  veterans'  band- 
wagon because  there  are  several  mlUlon  vet- 
erans who  are  going  to  vote  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. I  am  gotog  to  get  on  that  bandwagon 
Just  the  same  as  all  the  rest." 

Thus  Congress  becomes  an  Instrtiment  of 
special  favors.  The  Nation  comes  to  regard 
It  not  as  a  dependable  source  of  good  gov- 
ernment but  as  a  dependable  soxirce  of  local, 
bloc,  and  sectional  largesse.  By  this  perver- 
sion of  responsibility,  representative  govern- 
ment Itaelf  Is  brought  toto  disrepute.  Chief 
responsibility  for  this  evU  belongs  to  Con- 
gress.   Only  Congress  can  cure  it. 

Materially  and  mechanically,  the  present 
Congress  Is  cme  of  the  best  equipped  to 
United  SUtee  history.  By  the  passage  of  the 
La  FoUette-Monron^  bill,  last  s\immer, 
congressional  machinery  has  been  stream- 
lined for  statesmanahlp.  Members  of  this 
Congress  get  more  pay  plus  a  pension,  have 
more  technical  and  expert  help,  have  fewer 
committee  aaalgnments  and  are  leas  burdened 
with  legislative  trivia  than  their  predecessors. 
But  bettw  congressional  machtoery  does  not 
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the  general  good. 
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local  purpoaa.  practitioners  of 
If  predict  ad  the  deleat  of  Jou 
la  Tininui       With  a  racoM- 
ba  wm  realactti 

I  ballaee  that 
are  like  Cuahing.  Okla^  which  laai 
to  reataet  Ua 

La    PoUett^-MoBroBeY    hUl 
llOMBOKXT    hankt   dona   aiiythi4c 
Cuahing."  said  a  tiont 
Cuahing  DaUj  Cltten.   '3utbe 
from  the  ruhher-etamp 
Ing  aa  hla  conscience  dictated 
as   party    leaders   suggested, 
vote  for  the  beat  man  toe  our 
than  the  best  man  for  our 
district." 

Tl^e   roots   of   congraialaaal 
deep,   Ita   veeted    Intereeta 
against   this  ml  there  are  eno 
ally  mlnrted  laglalators  already  In 
realBrm  the  prtnctplea  oC  the 
aiMl.  bj  example,  begin  Ita 

Such  action  must  be 
grcaslTe.  It  will  require  the 
ment  of  many  of  the  \X  new 
the  Houee  and  Senate,  who 
fallen  rlctUs  to  the  demanda 
which  put  local  and  aectlonal 
of   the   Natloa.     The  Uom   to 

Such  action  would  be  a 
ot  contWIenf  in  the  good  faith 
purpoaa  of  tha  American  paopLi 
help  to  uniu  the  KaUoa.   It 
anlng  raaaaticanoa— to  Amertra 
world— that  the  fatef \U 
will  be  met  on  a  level  of 
la  keeping  with  our  national 
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KZTSNSION  OP  REMiBKS 

BON.  aTDE  K.  HO  nr 

Ol  TBS  aSMATS  OF  TBS  QUIT  D  VTATSS 

I*   iM7 

Vr.  BOKT.    at.  Preslden;.  mj  late 
taunent«d  coDemgue  In  the  6*  nate  from 
North  Carolina.  Hon.  Joslah  W.  Bailey. 
Ul   for   several   mmiths   preceding 


his  death  on  December  15.  1S46.  Dar- 
ing this  period  he  reached  a  decision 
not  to  become  a  candidate  for  reelection 
to  succeed  himself  In  1948,  and  prepared 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Nortii  Caro- 
lina apprising  them  of  his  determination 
and  making  a  statesmanlike  review  of 
our  present  situation  and  expressing  his 
▼iews  in  his  well-known  fearless  and 
courageous  manner.  He  Intended  to  is- 
sue the  statement  early  in  1947  after 
Congress  convened,  when  he  expected  to 
be  present  for  the  opening  session.  Since 
his  death  occurred  before  that  date  the 
statement  which  he  bad  prepared  and 
signed  was  released  through  Claude 
Ramsey,  special  Raleigh  correspondent 
of  the  Ashevllle  Citizen,  last  Sunday  by 
James  H.  Pou  Bailey,  son  and  law  part- 
ner of  Senator  Bailey.  The  address  has 
been  read  with  profound  interest  by  the 
people  of  North  Carolina.  I  feel  that  his 
former  colleagues  in  the  Senate  would 
like  to  read  this  able  and  thoughtful  ad- 
dress, which  is  veritably  his  last  will  and 
testament  on  public  questions,  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Rbcobd.  including  the  summary  of  the 
high  lights  of  Senator  Bailey's  address. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senate  will  unanimously 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address. 
Including  the  summary,  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Some  of  the  most  significant  high  lights  in 
Senator  Bailey's  statement  follow: 

"nte  qtMBOoB  ha  Amartea  today  la  whether 
this  country  shall  be  run  by  the  people  or 
by  labor  leaders  not  responsible  to  the  people. 
This  quaatioB  ataat  ba  settled  aiad  aettled 
right. 

"The  working  men  ought  to  be  free.  They 
ought  to  be  free  to  join  a  union  or  not  to 
Join  one.     Employers  ought  also  to  be  free. 

"The  labor  unions  can  be  made  to  do  bar- 
gaining and  prevented  from  dictating.  They 
are  now  not  bargaining  but  dictating. 

"A  government  that  will  not  put  aa  end 
to  this  sort  of  thing  la  not  WMtby  to  be 
called  a  government. 

"Labor  haa  no  more  right  to  intartara  with 
commerce  than  anyone  clae  and  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  protect  commerce  and  to 
preaarvc  ita  freedom. 

"If  collective  bargaining  shall  be  prsisrved. 
the  labor  uniona  must  be  reqmired  to  per- 
form their  cootraeta  or  ba  bald  Uabla  In 
damagea. 

"So  far.  Busaia  baa  mada  a  potley  otf  dis- 
sent and  obstruction.  Tb«e  are  those  who 
think  that  Russia  doea  not  intend  to  deatroy 
the  United  Naticna  organlaatton.  It  la  my 
opinion  that  Buasia  doea  not  intnod  to  go 
along  with  It  unieaa  Busaia  oan  have  her 
way.  She  means  to  dominate  Biarope  and 
Aaia.  and  then  the  whole  world. 

"No  cotmtry  haa  evw  spent  the  earnings 
and  the  substance  of  Ita  people  as  thla  coun- 
try haa  without  ruining  Itaatt  and  Ita  tn- 
habltanta.  *  *  •  We  must  stablllae  our 
currency  and  our  aconoray  at  the  eaiitest 
moment  possible  if  we  are  to  avoid  diaaater 


To  tht  FeopU  of  tktrth  Cmiohmm: 

I  alMU  wot  be  a  randldau  ha  IMS.  Pbyal- 
rta—  aJilw  that  I  may  liuiwar  tally  from  my 
neeat  tUaaaa  and  ba  aMa  to  perform  the 
OMm  Qt  a  Danater  throngh  tha  remainder 
of  my  preeent  term.  This  I  hope  to  do.  I 
would  be  tmwllllng  to  attempt  more.  It 
WUI  ba  better  to  elect  in  1948  to  the  Senate 


some  one  in  the  tuD  vigar  of  the  prime  of 
life. 

SBATIVUI.  TO  raoPLB 

In  making  this  decleion  I  have  been  moved 
to  ISFUe  a  statement  which  follows: 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  great  honor  they  gave 
me  and  the  trust  they  reposed  In  me.  It 
seemed  to  me  from  the  outset  that  the  least 
I  could  do  by  way  of  appreciation  ^was  to  be 
booest  wttb  them.    This  I  have  done. 

I  cculd  not  support  a  considerable  nmnber 
of  measures  put  forward  by  President  Roose- 
velt because  upon  reading  them  it  was  plain 
to  me  that  they  were  unsound  and  the  long- 
run  ctMiseqoenee  would  be  bed  for  the  people. 
I  voted  against  the  Wagner  Act.  for  example. 
It  was  and  la  a  plain  piece  of  political  dass 
legMation.  We  now  see  its  consequences. 
Purporting  to  avoid  strikes,  it  is  an  Induce- 
ment to  strike.  Proposing  to  free  the  work- 
ing men.  It  has  placed  them  under  the  power 
of  labor  bosaee. 

The  question  In  America  today  is  whether 
this  country  shall  be  nin  by  the  people  or 
by  the  labor  leaders  not  responsible  to  the 
people.  This  question  must  be  settled  and 
be  settled  right.  No  man  should  be  elected 
to  the  Senate  from  North  Carolina  who  doea 
not  ring  clear  on  this  issue. 

PaOHCXXB  BZFOaMINC  OF    ACT 

The  act  can  be  reformed  and  I  think  it  will 
be.  It  would  have  been  reformed  long  ago 
but  for  the  povrar  of  the  labor  organizations 
In  the  Senate.  The  working  men  ought  to 
be  free.  They  ought  to  be  free  to  join  a 
union  or  not  to  Join  one.  Employers  ought 
also  to  be  free.  The  labor  unions  can  t>e 
made  to  do  bargaining  and  prevented  from 
dictating.  They  are  now  not  bargaining, 
but  dictating.  Certain  of  the  railroad  unions 
went  so  far  as  to  vote  for  a  strike  against 
this  Government  in  the  midst  of  the  war. 
It  was  a  plain  and  shameful  threat  to  deliver 
the  cowntry  over  to  our  enemies  xualess  the 
labor  leaders  should  have  their  way.  They 
would  have  deprived  our  fighting  men  of 
food  and  munitions  on  the  fields  of  battle. 
Recently  they  and  others  have  been  inflict- 
ing tmtold  Injury  upon  the  entire  poptila- 
tlon.  They  were  paralyzing  the  American 
economy.  Their  demands  are  demands 
upon  every  person.  They  should  not  have 
thla  power.  Regardless  of  the  merlU  of 
their  demands  they  ought  not  have  power  to 
Injxire  the  people  of  this  country.  None  may 
be  troated  with  such  power. 

MO  axasoN  roa  cowrusioN 
Tbey  are  not  putting  forward  any  argu- 
ment for  these  demanda.  but  laying  in 
plain  language  we  must  have  our  way  or  the 
American  people  must  pay  the  price  of  suf- 
fering and  rum.  There  Is  no  right  to  do  this 
or  anything  like  It.  Any  Individual  has  a 
right  not  to  work  at  any  given  taak.  but  no 
group  of  people  haa  a  right  to  Injure  and 
ponlab  others  In  order  to  dictate  terms  to 
thatr  employer.  Woodrow  Wilson  waa  clear 
enough  on  thla  subject  In  1916,  and  there 
la  no  reaaon  for  eonfUslon.  There  is  no 
moral  right  for  a  group  of  men  to  strike  and 
bold  up  the  people  of  thla  country,  prevent- 
ing others  from  working,  and  Inflicting  un- 
told injury  upon  miUiona. 

A  government  that  will  not  put  an  end 
to  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  worthy  to  be 
callad  a  government.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
American  people  have  nevar  failed  to  re- 
spond appropriately  to  auch  a  challenge: 
whenever  any  group  haa  assumed  power  to 
subordinate  the  general  welfare  to  ita  spe- 
cial Interest,  people.  President,  and  Congress 
have  taught  ft  the  necessary  lesson;  and 
so  long  as  this  shall  be  their  way,  this  Re- 
public Is  secure  as  a  Government  of  and  for 
the  people.  This  Is  preclaely  what  has  Juat 
happened,  and  it  la  moat  heartening. 

LOSE  GOOD  wnx  THBOUGH  LXAMXS 

The  workingmen  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  always  have  the  sympathetic  good 
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will  of  their  fellow  men,  and  that  they  lose 
It  only  when  they  permit  unwise  leaders 
to  put  them  In  the  position  of  Ignoring  the 
public  interest. 

We  can  apply  our  antitrust  laws  to  mo- 
nopolistic practices  In  labor  relations  Just 
as  we  can  apply  them  to  any  other  relations 
affecting  commerce  among  the  States — and 
we  should  do  it.  We  ought  to  restore  the 
remedy  of  injunction  to  prevent  irreparable 
Injury.  The  labor  leaders  have  repudiated 
collective  bargaining  and  xmdertaken  to  sub- 
stitute dictatorial  demand  for  It. 

Labor  has  no  more  right  to  Interfere  with 
commerce  than  anyone  else,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  protect  commerce 
and  to  preserve  its  freedom.  Only  the  Con- 
gress may  '  regulate  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  It  has  plenary  power  to  do  so. 
Employers  have  a  right  to  present  their  case 
to  their  employees  and  they  also  have  a 
right  to  select  their  employees.  Granted  a 
man  has  a  personal  right  to  strike,  he  has 
no  right  to  a  Job  he  has  left.  As  matters 
now  stand  a  man  has  to  belong  to  a  union 
and  obey  Its  boss  In  order  to  get  a  job. 
There  can  be  no  right  to  prevent  others  from 
working.  This  is  not  freedom,  it  is  coercion. 
Kor  do  men  have  right  to  Join  in  a  mutual 
movement  to  stop  production  and  thereby 
paralyze  commerce. 

TTNIONS  MtrST  BE  HELD  LIABLE 

If  collective  bargaining  shall  be  preserved, 
the  labor  unions  must  be  required  to  per- 
tacTD.  their  contracts  or  be  held  liable  In 
damages. 

Controversies  ought  to  be  settled  In  our 
courts  of  Jtistice,  and  not  by  boards,  com- 
missioners, or  panels. 

The  CIO  and  the  PAC  are  now  Invading  the 
Southern  States  and  In  particular  they  are 
Invading  the  Democratic  primaries.  They 
have  captured  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
North  and  propose  to  capture  it  In  the  South. 
The  CIO  and  PAC  are  political  parties  and 
they  are  united  in  the  American  Labor 
Party — confessedly  a  radical  class  party. 

The  American  people  will  be  well  advised 
to  realize  that  the  professional  Communist 
proceeds  by  way  of  deceit.  He  will  profess  to 
be  a  Democrat  in  order  to  carry  his  point. 
He  intends  that  the  American  Labor  Party 
shall  take  our  party  over.  The  people  of 
North  Carolina  will  do  well  to  suspect  any 
candidate  who  is  supported  by  the  CIO  or 
PAC.  whether  in  the  primary  or  the  general 
election.  They  have  drawn  the  issue  and  we 
must  meet  it.  It  Is  an  Issue  we  must  meet 
squarely  and  In  the  open,  and  any  man  who 
runs  for  office  without  frankly  sUtlng  his 
position  ought  to  be  voted  against.  Amongst 
other  things  they  propose  to  overthrow  white 
supremacy  in  the  South,  and  vote  great 
masses  of  the  ignorant  for  their  foul  pur- 
poses. 

CaAVK  PAETT  DAMCXB  SEEN 

If  this  movement  by  the  CIO-PAC  shall 
succeed  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  will  go  the  way  of  the  Liberal 
Party  In  Kngland;  that  Is.  be  absorbed  by 
the  Labor  Party. 

I  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  In- 
tematicmal  situation.  So  far  Russia  has 
made  a  policy  of  dissent  and  obstruction. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  Rxissta  does 
not  intend  to  destroy  the  United  Nations 
organization.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Russia 
does  not  intend  to  go  along  with  it  unless 
Rusala  can  have  her  way.  She  means  to 
dominate  Europe  and  Asia,  and  then  the 
whole  world.  There  Is  evidence  that  Russia 
Is  operating  in  this  country  now  by  way  of 
propaganda  and  infiltration.  Her  partisans 
are  everywhere  professing  on  some  occasions 
to  Ije  Republicans,  and  professing  on  others 
of  being  Democrata,  but  being  at  heart  Com- 
munists loyal  to  Russia  and  not  to  the 
United  States.  This  issue  Is  drawn  in  this 
cotmtry  and  in  the  world. 


If  the  United  Nations  organization  fails, 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  war.  It  does 
mean  that  it  will  be  necessary  lor  tis  to  get 
along  in  a  world  not  fully  organized  for  peace, 
which  will  be  most  difficult.  We  mhst  avoid 
war,  engaging  therein  only  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  country  and  the  security  of 
our  people  are  plainly  at  stake.  Isolation  is 
obsolete.  But  Internationalism  does  not 
predicate  that  our  country  must  have  a  hand 
In  every  controversy  or  that  we  should  as- 
sume responsibility  everywhere.  Let  us  press 
in  all  events  for  a  world  organization  to  pre- 
serve peace  throughout  the  earth. 

NEED  ICIGHTT  AKMT  AMD  NAVT 

This  country  can  get  along  in  the  existing 
circumstances  only  by  way  of  being  armed  to 
the  teeth.  We  must  have  a  mighty  Army  and 
a  mighty  Navy  and  a  mighty  Air  Force,  and  a 
mighty  industrial  and  agricultural  capacity, 
and  everything  in  armaments  that  will  give 
us  superiority.  The  way  to  peace  for  America 
in  such  a  world  is  by  way  of  being  so  strong 
that  we  will  be  able  to  beat  down  Into  the 
dust  or  ruin  any  nation  that  attacks  us — just 
as  we  beat  Japan  down  and  Germany  down. 
They  will  not  attack  us  again.  They  attacked 
us  because  they  thought  we  were  weak.  If 
they  had  known  we  were  strong  they  would 
not  have  dared  lift  a  hand  against  us.  If 
tbey  had  known  5  years  ago  what  they  know 
now  there  would  have  been  no  world  war, 
and  we  would  have  been  delivered  from  the 
ordeal  through  which  we  passed  in  great 
tribulation.  We  must  not  run  the  risk  of 
being  attacked  again.  We  must  avoid  war 
and  establish  our  peace.  And  in  order  that 
we  may,  we  must  be  so  strong  that  every  na- 
tion will  know  that  we  have  the  power  to 
crush  and  to  destroy  any  who  rise  against  us. 
This  is  hard  doctrine,  but  it  Is  necessary.  We 
may  hope  for  a  time  when  the  nations  disarm 
in  the  Interest  of  peace,  but  we  must  not  be 
the  first  to  disarm.  We  must  not  disarm 
until  we  know  that  every  other  nation  Is  dis- 
arming. This  is  why  I  am  for  the  selective 
service  and  compulsory  military  training.  I 
am  for  the  peace  and  security  of  our  country. 

SHOtnj)  ACT  IM   SELF-INTEREST 

I  do  not  think  we  should  tie  ourselves  up 
with  the  destiny  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain.  We  should  be  as  friendly  as 
possible  with  every  nation,  but  should  act 
only  In  our  own  self-interest.  I  voted  for  the 
lend-lease  bill  in  order  to  get  time  In  which 
to  prepare  this  country  for  the  war  which  was 
surely  coming.  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  that  he 
could  head  off  the  war. 

I  followed  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  bis  measures 
of  foreign  policy  prior  to  and  throughout  the 
war.  This  was  because  I  was  persuaded  that 
he  was  doing  everything  to  keep  this  country 
out  of  the  war,  and  once  in  he  was  doing  all 
possible  to  win.  He  was  mistaken  because  he 
did  not  give  Japan  credit  for  the  ignorance 
under  which  that  country  was  laboring. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  attach 
our  fate  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  We  cannot  fight  her  battles,  nor 
can  we  afford  to  make  her  foreign  policy  ours. 
We  must  have  our  own  foreign  policy — the 
policy  of  being  strong,  firm,  and  peaceful, 
and  of  getting  into  no  controversy  except  In 
clear  defense  of  our  own  country. 

DIRECT  LOANS  NOT  WISE  POLICY 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  loans  to  foreign 
nations,  except  through  the  International 
Bank  authorized  by  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ment. I  was  paired  against  the  loan  to  Great 
Britain.  I  shall  not  support  a  direct  loan 
for  Russia  nor  for  France  nor  for  any  other 
country.  It  is  not  wlae  policy.  I  question 
whether  we  have  the  right  In  time  of  peace 
to  ux  the  American  people  for  the  sake  of 
the  economy  of  any  other  nation.  Other 
nations  will  depend  upon  us  and  call  upon 
us  again  and  again  as  long  as  they  find  we 
can  be  persuaded  to  IXM-row  money  and  send 
It  to  them.  We  owe  too  much  now.  We 
have  enough  here  at  home  to  take  care  of 


our  own  people  and  their  security  without 
undertaking  to  fight  either  the  domestic  or 
foreign  battles  of  other  nations.  Otir  true 
cotirse  is  to  play  the  role  of  umpire  in  the 
United  Nations  organization  in  matters  of 
no  Import  to  us,  undertaking  to  see  that 
justice  is  done  and  that  the  American  se- 
curity is  protected.  We  cannot  be  a  disin- 
terested umpire  In  all  cases  We  must  reeolve 
every  doubt  In  favor  of  the  security  of  our 
country.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  small  quarrels  of  the  little  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  other  portions  of  the 
earth.  Their  interests  and  ideas  are  entirely 
different  from  ours.  We  should  protect  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  we  will  have  otir 
hands  full  doing  that.  It  is  no  concern  of 
ours  what  sort  of  government  Spain  may 
have,  or  whether  Russia  is  communistic  or 
not.  or  whether  France  is  communistic  or 
not.  Let  them  have  such  a  government  as 
they  please.  Let  us  preserve  the  American 
Republic  as  received  from  our  fathers  and 
proved  by  experience. 

WAS  poLLovm  or  wilsom 

When  I  took  the  oath  of  Senator  I  waa  re- 
solved to  preserve  this  Republic  in  the  true 
character  in  which  it  had  served  our  people 
so  well  for  160  yeara.  I  was  mcure  a  follower 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  than  of  any  other  peracm. 
It  seemed  to  me  he  understood  the  character 
of  our  Government  and  was  determined  to 
preserve  it.  I  read  all  of  his  works  in  the  In- 
terim between  my  nomination  and  the  time 
I  took  my  oath  as  Senator.  I  do  not  regret 
the  fight  I  made,  but  I  do  not  think  It  waa 
won.  I  did  my  best.  We  will  never  know 
what  was  averted.  I  do  not  think  the  fight 
has  been  lost,  althotigh  I  realize  our  Republic 
has  been  changed  to  a  great  degree  and  very 
much  to  Its  injury.  Much  may  be  retrieved 
that  now  seems  lost. 

Let  me  conclude  vrtth  one  remark:  Before 
the  war  our  country  had  run  a  deficit  of 
about  #3,000.000,000  every  year  since  1932. 
No  country  has  ever  spent  the  earnings  and 
the  substance  of  its  people  as  this  country 
has  without  ruining  itself  and  Its  inhabi- 
tants. The  war  expenditures  were  necessary, 
but  there  Is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  ex- 
travagant civilian  expenditure  during  the 
period  in  which  I  have  been  Senator.  We 
mxut  have  an  end  of  It  and  without  further 
delay.  We  must  sublllze  our  currency  and 
our  economy  at  the  earliest  moment  possible 
if  we  are  to  avoid  disaster  and  chaos.  No 
man  should  be  elected  to  the  House  or  Senate 
until  he  has  pledged  that  he  will  reduce  ex- 
penditures and  balance  our  budget  and  keep 
it  balanced.  An  eminent  historian  prophe- 
sied early  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  our 
Republic  would  be  plundered  In  the  twen- 
tieth century  not  by  a  foreign  invader  but  by 
its  own  people.  That  plundering  is  now  and 
has  t>een  for  several  years  going  on. 

It  seenu  to  me  to  be  appropriate  that  at 
this  time  I  should  lay  this  statement  befcn-e 
our  people.  These  are  my  views,  honestly 
expressed,  and  I  express  them  In  part  dis- 
charge of  the  great  debt  I  owe  the  people  of 
our  State. 

JOSIAH  W.  Bailct. 


Artkla  by  Senator  Wilejp  oa 
Members  of  G»Bgress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

CV  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSS 
Wednesday.  February  19,  1947 

Mr.    WILEY.    Mr.    Preshlent,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro  the  text 
of  an  article  which  I  contrlbut<  d  to  the 
February  1947  Issue  of  the  maga  Eine  Tax 
Outlook,  which  Is  published  by  the  Tax 
Foundation  of  New  York.  Th<  subject 
of  this  article  Is  a  conslderatlc  o  of  the 
standards  by  which  a  citixen  m4y  evalu- 
ate Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection.  tHe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  th4  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 
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:By  AuczAifon  Wtlet) 
Bow  good  arc  my  Congressmen? 
enactal  question  (or  every 
kuaaeif.     It  U  especially  Importan 
tb*  XlshUcUt  Congrcas  delves  deep<  r 
•eoaaaUc  problems  of  the  Nation 
hms  leaders,  who  have  the  ultimate 
atblllty  ol  keeping  tbe  national 
baalthy  working  order.  It  is  a  questir 
lltntlTf'!"  tbe  most  careful  consldeKt 

It  to  as  important  for  the 
rvaluate  eorrectiy  bis  two  United 
ators  and  bis  BeprescntatiTe  In 
t*  Is  for  him  to  evaluata  hla 
or  bis  eoUeagues  on  a 
Because,  as  all  enligbtcnei  I 
know,  their  lawmakers  m  Con  ;: 
••  many  decisions  which  tnihien  « 
ftras's  profits,  taxes,  labor  retatloni 
towels  as  do  the  men  who  head  ap 
I  belleTe  tiiat  all  dtlzena — and 
nan   eapeclally — should    have   be 
criteria  with  which  they  can 
lawmakers.    Tbe  results  of  these 
should   be  borne  in  mind  when 
•re  discussed,  as  well  as  on  electlc^ 

As  both  a  buslneasman  and  a 
I  am  personally  Interested  in  sc 
tbat   bwtossimin.   like  every 
learn  to  make  such  evaluations 
I   am  coDTlnced   tbat  cltiaena 
this  lesaon.    Only  when  people 
make  s«ach  rvaluatloas  can 
OB  their  finest  mettle,  and  live 
•urpasa — the  necesaarUy  high 
their  conduct. 

The  cttmn's  responalbUkty  tot 
lawmaksra  in  Congrses  doiis  not 
before  election  day.  nor  dciaa  It 
polls  dose.     It  Is  a  responalblllty 
every  time  the  elttaen  looks  into  i 
or  magaalne  or  listens  to  tlM 
tbe  facts  about  his  lawmakers' 
Did  somebody  say  that  we  are 
thcee  days,  and  that  we  do  not 
to  be  studying  tbe  news  from 
The  answer  to  that  Is  clear 
made  in  Washington  today  vitally 
aspect  of  life  In  Amerwa 
the   bulktare.   the   creators,   tbe 
cannot  stand  aalde  while  their 
creation  of  a  better  America  are 
by   lawwMkers   who  are 
their  eflorts. 

■itabltohlwg  standards  for 
haautlDUS  natfrrtakinf — particulsk'ly 
one  who  himself  will  be  Judged  tr 
sosne  extent,  standsrds  for  passl  ig 
gisssiuen  must  be  subjective 
tors  JUBt  strtlte  tbe  conertentlou 
being  sound  leaders,  whereas  others 
■•any  objective  virtues)  simply 
the  cltlaen's  confidence. 

I  think  It  to  important  to  ren^ 
no  Congressman  wUl  win  s  100- 
on  any  (air  tes*.    Mor  Is  this 
cause  one  category  of  Judgment 
Important  than  others.    A  few 
virtvw  may  ooaapenaate  tar  manir 
fldenclea.     It  Is  up  to  the  cltlre 
which    comblnatloo    of    virtues 
poruni. 

Hare  ara  tbe  15  standards  I 
rraluattng  a  cymgtsesman: 
I.  Amartwiai— :  Dew  the 
Ueve  la  and  auppott  lbs  Amer 
of  constitutional  government 
aad  balanccst 
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a.  Pteedom :  Does  he  believe  la  free  enter- 
prise and  in  opportunity  tor  tbe  diligent  to 
earn  rewards? 

t.  Allifiance:  Doea  he  believe  tbat  tbe  wel- 
fare at  an  tbe  American  people  la  more  im- 
portant than  tbe  welfare  of  any  group  or  any 
section  of  the  NaUon  or  of  any  pollUcal 
party? 

4.  Ttolerance:  Is  be  free  from  rad^J.  re- 
llglouB,  or  class  prejudices? 

5.  Perspective:  Does  he  believe  in  satisfying 
the  needs  of  the  America  of  tomorrow,  rstta« 
than  In  mere  t«nporary  epedieata  (or  the 
present? 

6.  nngiasnfs  Docs  he  beUeve  tn  doing  an 
booesi  Job  (or  the  American  people,  rather 
than  looking  out  lor  his  own  welfare? 

7.  Independence:  Does  he  prove  in  his  ac- 
ttons  that  be  follows  his  own  Judgment, 
ratber  than  merely  serving  as  a  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy for  some  pressure  group? 

8.  Integrity :  Does  he  support  causes  he  be- 
lieves in.  althotigh  the;  may  be  temporarily 
unpopular? 

9.  Self -discipline:  Does  he  avoid  rash 
promises,  foolhardy  predictions,  and  prema- 
ture jtxlgmentf? 

10.  I^ith:  Does  be  have  a  belief  In  the 
wtsdom  and  honesty  of  the  American  people? 

11.  Leadership :  IXies  he  help  to  meld  pub- 
lic opinion,  rather  than  merely  being  con- 
tent to  follow  It? 

12.  Construct! venese:  Does  he  sponan-  leg- 
islation which  is  well  thought  out  and 
constrictive? 

13.  Perseversnce:  Does  he  apply  Industry 
and  Ingenuity  to  advancing  legislation 
which  may  be  blocked  by  legislative  techni- 
calities? 

14.  Skill:  Does  he  display  parliamentary 
adroltiMas  in  accomplishing  his  objectives? 

15.  Loyalty:  Is  he  loyal  to  hla  work  and 
conalstent  with  his  announced  polides  inso- 
far as  humanly  possible? 

Tboae  arc  tbe  15  testa  I  should  like  to 
bdlcve  American  dtlaettf  were  applying  to 
their  lawmakers. 

Tliere  are  others  which  might  be  added. 
Does  a  lawmaker  keep  in  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple he  represents,  and  does  he  give  them 
prompt  help  with  their  problems?  Does  he 
contribute  to  the  movti^  of  the  leglalstive 
machinery?  Does  he  use  tact  and  persua- 
sion In  the  necessary  give-and-take  In  work- 
ing with  lawmakers  of  different  viewpoints? 
Does  he  assodste  only  with  persona  end 
organizations  of  unimpeachable  characters? 

Really,  of  course,  the  kinds  of  standards 
selected  are  less  Important  than  the  fact 
that  standsrds  are  set  up.  For  all  too  often 
a  citlaen  gives  support  to  a  lawmaker  be- 
cause be  voted  for  (or  against)  some  meas- 
ure in  which  that  dtlxen  was  particularly 
interested.  There  is  probably  no  wcvse  way 
to  Judge  a  Congressman. 

The  citizen  will  do  his  Job — and  the  dtl- 
een  does.  Indeed,  have  a  Job — If  he  will  for- 
get the  one  or  two  or  three  pet  measures  in 
which  he  Is  interested.  He  wUl  remember 
that  bis  fellow  cltlwna  had  their  pet  meas- 
ures, too.  probably  different  from  his.  He 
will  think  of  his  Congressman's  action  on  all 
measxires.  Re  will  think,  in  short,  of  what 
is  best  for  the  Nation,  ratber  than  what  is 
best  for  himself.  Then  he  will  intelligently 
decide:  "How  good  are  my  Congressmen?  " 


tax  cut  for  1948  finds  strong  and  Intelli- 
gent support  in  the  editorial  published 
In  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Febru- 
ary 12.  Events  subsequent  to  my  tax 
i  peech  as  reviewed  In  the  editorial  con- 
firm my  position.  The  editorial  con- 
forms with  my  expressed  views  and  ac- 
tions. 
The  editorial  follows: 

TtottT  cRzza  Tn 
Republicans  In  Congress  have  prepared  a 
legislative  budget  $6,000,000,000  smaller  than 
President  Truman's  $37,500,000,000  executive 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Many  of  them  seem  to  feel  that,  having 
done  this,  they  are  all  set  for  the  pleasant 
Job  of  cutting  taxes. 
But  don't  cheer  yet. 

Adoption  of  the  legislative  budget,  re- 
quired for  the  first  time  this  year  under  the 
La  Follette-Monroney  Reorganization  Act, 
will  be  an  Important  forward  step.  It  will 
give  Congress  a  definite  economy  target  to 
shoot  at.  However,  it  will  be  only  a  hopeful 
promise,  not  a  guaranty  of  performance. 

The  Republicans  don't  yet  know  bow, 
where,  or  whether  they  can  slash  six  bil- 
lions from  Mr.  Trumanls  spending  esti- 
mate. They  won't  know  until  Congress 
gets  through  passing  appropriation  bills,  8 
or  4  months  hence.  A  tax  cut  voted  now. 
in  the  pioiM  hope  that  the  legislative  budget 
wouldn't  be  exceeded,  might  put  and  ke^ 
the  Government  in  the  red  for  another  fiscal 
year. 

So  we  dont  wonder  that  cautious  Senator 
Tait  has  proposed  waiting  until  July  to 
make  any  Income-tax  reduction  effective. 

But  wouldn't  it  make  sense  to  go  farther 
than  that,  wait  until  January  1,  1948.  and  be 
sxure  that  the  actual  budget  Is  balanced  with 
leeway  for  substantial  payments  on  the  huge 
national  debt? 

One  of  the  most  Irritating  and  damaging 
phases  of  our  tax-legislating  technique  is 
Its  retroactive  aspect.  Congress  tisually 
spends  a  big  part  of  a  calendar  year  revising 
taxes  for  that  same  calendar  year.  Result: 
uncertainty.  Inability  to  plan  with  assur- 
ance for  the  futture.  

It  would  be  much  better  to  say:  "This  Is 
what  Uxes  will  be  for  tbe  13  months  begin- 
ning next  January,"  than,  "Here  are  new 
taxes  for  months  that  are  past  and  gone." 

Tbe  certainty  gained  for  IMS.  we  think, 
would  more  than  offset  tbe  tax  cut  that 
might  not  come  for  1947. 

And  bear  In  mind  that  there's  a  place  to 
put  any  money  the  Government  might  save 
by  not  cutting  taxes  this  year — tbat  {dace 
being  a  payment  on  tbe  debt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINCELL 

09  MKMiaAM 

Of  TBI  noun  or  luvraBBrrA'nyis 

WednetdOM.  Februam  19.  iH7 

Mr.  DINQSLL.    Mr,  SpeiOier.  H  U  tn- 
teretUnt  to  not*  that  my  advocacy  ol  » 


Brothfrhood  Week  and  Denocracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  vnacoNsnv 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATTVia 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1947 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccobb,  I  Include  an 
outstanding  editorial  on  the  subject. 
Brotherhood  Week  and  Democracy,  f  ram 
the  La  Crosse  Tribune,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
as  follows: 

Americans  are  eonvlnoed  tbat  democracy 
as  we  know  it  here,  with  liberty  and  Jua*:lc« 
for  all.  la  the  moat  perfaot  torn  of  poimeal 
eooununity  ytt  known. 

We  were  warned  aone  yeara  ago  toy  toisll- 
tarian  laadars  abroad  tbat  damocraoy  ml<hl 
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suAce  in  peace  but  could  not  win  a  war.  But 
democracy  has  demonstrated  Its  efficiency  In 
war  aa  in  peace.  No  one  knows  better  than 
ourselves  the  daiigers  that  dog  the  steps  of 
democracy,  the  weaknesses  In  Its  structure 
that  need  buttressing,  but  we  cherish  it  and 
choose  it  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

We  are  not  so  blind,  moreover,  as  to  be 
unaware  that  in  tbe  kind  of  a  world  In 
which  we  are  living  democracy  Is  not  alto- 
gether safe.  A  large  part  of  humanity  still 
lives  under  some  form  of  autocracy.  There 
are  influences  in  our  own  land  which,  un- 
checked, would  xindermlne  democracy.  If 
our  democracy  Is  to  be  preserved  we  must 
uphold  It  with  vigilant  and  sacrificial  devo- 
tion. 

We  must  be  vigilant  to  detect  and  resist  all 
who  are  at  work  among  us  to  spread  dis- 
trust among  the  groups  that  make  up  our 
citizenship.  Distrust  Is  a  subtle  poison.  It 
dissolves  the  bonds  that  hold  us  together 
as  a  people.  No  hostile  Influence  from  with- 
out can  distiirb  any  nation  where  citizens 
have  learned  to  trust  one  another. 

Patriotism,  loyalty  to  America  and  her  In- 
stitutions, Is  not  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  any  group  In  otir  country.  However  citi- 
zens may  differ  as  to  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  the  war  from  which  we  have 
emerged  has  taught  all  of  us  that  we  all, 
alike,  love  America. 

To  recognize  that  and  freely  to  acknowl- 
edge It  is  essential  to  national  imity.  We 
must  have  a  patriotism  so  great  that  one 
citizen  cannot  hate  another  on  the  pretext 
that  he  Is  not  a  good  American. 

America  Is  a  composite  of  many  racial  and 
religious  groups,  no  one  of  Which  can  truly 
claim  superior  loyalty.  Each  of  ttieae  groups 
has  made  Its  own  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  national  life.  America  would  be  the 
poorer  If  any  one  of  these  groups  should  be 
eliminated.    We  need  them  all. 

That  a  nation  is  strong  in  proportion  as 
differences  are  suppressed  and  Its  people  cast 
In  a  single  mold  is  a  fallacy  congenial  to 
totalitarianism.  It  has  no  place  in  donoc- 
racy.  Variety  is  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
nation.  Variety,  with  mutual  tolerance,  has 
a  vigor  that  enforced  uniformity  can  never 
hope  to  gain. 

Our  country  is  founded  on  the  faith  that 
men  may  differ  In  religious  convictions  and 
yet  unite  in  defense  of  American  liberties. 
That  faith  has  been  Justifled  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic. 

Democracy  is  a  term  that  is  obscure  until 
It  has  been  defined.  It  has  become  Increas- 
ingly plain  In  recent  months  that  In  Russia 
democracy  means  something  quite  different 
from  democracy  In  the  United  States. 

By  democratic  liberties  we  mean  freedom 
for  all.  whatever  their  religious  affiliation. 
The  American  liberties  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  by  every  State  to 
cltiaena  of  all  faiths  equally. 

Bound  up  thus  In  one  life,  therefore,  every 
distinctive  group  In  America  Is  Interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  liberty,  not  only  liberty 
for  themselves  but  for  every  other  group. 

For  whatever  threatens  the  liberties  of  any 
Of  our  people  threatens  those  of  all. 


Orerton-CMalioney  FormaU  for  Fedkral 
Contribabon  to  the  District  of  Cohmbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or  LOTTXSIANA 

Df  TBI  8SNATB  OP  IHI  UNTTID  STATU 

Wednuday.  February  IB.  1947 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  President.  X  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd  an  article 
entitled  "Measuring  an  Obligation." 
written  by  John  W.  Thompson,  Jr.,  and 
published  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  February  8,  1947.  The  article 
deals  with  the  question  of  how  the  Over- 
ton-O'Mahoney  formula  would  work  In 
deciding  what  the  Federal  Government 
should  contribute  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  also  ask 
that  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son be  printed  following  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricokd,  as  follows : 

MXASUaHfO    AN    OBUCATION — How    THE    Ovxx- 

ton-OMahokxt  PoaMTTLA  Wouu)  Woax  IN 
ItecmiNG  What  thk  Nation  Should  Pat 

(By  John  W.  Thompson.  Jr.) 

District  hopes  for  a  bigger  annual  Pederal 
pajrment  toward  city  expenses  today  are 
wrapped  up  In  the  Overton-OliCahoney- 
H^bert  formula. 

This  is  the  only  plan  pending  under  which 
the  United  States  would  assume  a  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  city  operation  instead  of  ap- 
propriating each  year  an  arbitrary  lump  sum. 

In  the  Senate  the  measure  Is  being  spon- 
sored b"  Senator  CMahonkt,  Democrat,  of 
Wyoming.  A  companion  bill  in  the  House 
has  been  Introduced  by  Representative 
HtesET,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana.  Senator 
OvxBTON.  ol  Louisiana,  first  proposed  the  idea 
and  worked  it  into  shape. 

The  principle  of  the  formula  is  to  repay 
the  District  for  the  large  amount  of  land 
which  the  Federal  Government  owns  here 
tax  free  which  In  private  hands  would  be 
taxable. 

ROW  IT  WOUKS 

Reduced  to  a  percentage.  It  asserts  that 
the  Federal  Government  owns  18.86  percent 
of  the  total  area  of  the  city  exclusive  of 
parks,  streets  and  alleys,  and  District  govern- 
ment holdings. 

Under  the  plan  this  percentage  figure — to 
the  nearest  percent — would  be  multiplied  by 
the  total  tax  Income  of  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year  to  get  the  amount  of  Federal  pay- 
ment. 

For  example,  should  tbe  bill  be  passed 
this  jrear  and  the  formula  used  in  the  new 
District  budget  for  the  year  beginning  July 
1,  District  officials  would  add  up  the  total  tax 
collections  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June 
30  in  the  three  city  Income  funds — water, 
highway,  and  general.  They  would  then 
multiply  by  19  percent  to  get  the  total  Fed- 
eral pajrment,  which  would  be  about 
§11.666.960. 

This  payment  would  then  be  split  across 
the  three  funds  according  to  the  percentage 
each  represents  of  the  total  revenue  figure. 

There  is  a  double  safeguard  to  the  city  in 
this  formula.  It  would  increase  the  Federal 
payment  as  Federal  land  holdings  Increase. 
It  would  alao  boost  the  national  share  as 
new  or  increased  taxes  boost  the  total  reve- 
nues. In  any  case  it  would  yield  more  than 
the  $8,000,000  lump-sum  payment  made  this 
year  and  the  $6,000,000  payments  of  the  pre- 
ceding 7  years. 

WKT  THS  OOVSaiTMkMT  SHOTTLB  HSLT 

But  why  should  the  Federal  Government 
pay  anything  toward  the  city? 

The  answer  is  that  tbe  obligation  is  first  a 
moral  one,  secondly  a  practical  one,  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

It  harks  back  to  June  19.  1788.  when  a 
band  of  soldiers  gathered  outside  Inde- 
pendence Hall  to  preaent  grievances  to  the 
executive  council  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
Tanla.  Ilia  Oongraas  of  the  Confederation 
wu  meeting  tn  th«  aama  building  at  tba 
tlBM.  Xta  mambars  appealed  to  the  paxmsyl- 
tanla  OouneU  to  tuppraai  the  dlaordar  but  no 


action  was  taken.    Congreas  then  adjourned 
to  Princeton  a  few  miles  away. 

To  this  incident  historians  attribute  tba 
decision  of  the  Confederation  leaders  to  ee- 
tabllsh  a  capital  outside  existing  cities  where 
Congress  would  have  excliulve  authority  and 
control.  It  was  so  ordered  in  the  Oonstitu* 
tlon. 

In  line  with  this  decision,  original  ownera 
of  the  area  selected  along  the  Potomac  River 
donated  five-sevenths  of  the  city  soil  on  tbe 
understanding  that  the  Nation  would  here 
develop  a  magnificent  headquarters  at  its  own 
expense.  Part  of  the  cost  was  to  be  made 
up  by  tbe  National  Government  through  the 
sale  of  the  donsted  lots. 

The  moral  case  for  Federal  payment  thus 
rests  on  the  principle  that  with  exclusive  con- 
trol and  paramount  national  Interest  goes  the 
obligation  to  support  that  Interest.  It  also 
arises  from  the  deal  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment obtained  the  land.  A  capital  be- 
longs to  a  nation,  not  to  its  local  inhabitants 
alone. 

The  practical  argument  is  that  community 
resources  alone  are  not  enough  to  develop 
Washington  according  to  the  Pederal  plan 
for  it  Prom  1800  to  1835,  the  city,  neglected 
by  the  Federal  Government,  ran  into  debt  to' 
the  point  where  it  had  to  be  reecued  by  Con- 
gress. Forty  years  later  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened again  resulting  finslly  In  recognition 
of  the  obligation  by  Congress  In  the  act  of 
1878.  The  Federal  Government  agreed  to 
match  the  community  dollar  for  dollar  In 
Capital  development. 

This  was  the  high  point  in  Federal-city  re- 
lation— the  best  deal  Washington  ever  got 
from  Uncle  Sam.  It  remained  effective  iratll 
1931  when  Congress  reduced  the  Pederal  share 
to  40  percent.  Pour  years  later  a  hostile 
House  shoved  through  the  arbitrary  lump- 
sum payment  that  now  prevails  regardless  of 
need  or  of  mounting  city  expenses.  And 
once  again  the  city  Is  rushing  toward  a  debt. 
The  principal  factor  in  community  ina- 
bility to  pay— even  if  the  moral  obli^tlon 
were  otherwise — Is  the  Pederal  requirement 
of  magnificence  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Pederal  withdrawal  of  tax  reaources  on  the 
other.  Land  is  historically  a  basic  item  in 
taxation.  Tet  the  Federal  Government  has 
fixed  the  area  of  Washington  beyond  poaal> 
bllity  of  extension  and  then  grabt>ed  42  per* 
cent  of  it,  including  the  parks,  for  Federal 
purposes.  Dlidomatic  missions  here  for  purely 
Pederal  purpoae  retire  more  land  from  tax- 
ation, so  that  today  leas  than  half  tbe  city 
Is  available  for  real-estate  levy. 

When  the  city  has  tried  to  branch  out  into 
other  taxes  such  as  sales  or  income  levies 
to  compensate  for  this  situation.  Congress 
In  the  exercise  of  its  exclusive  authority  has 
either  killed  them  or  mangled  them  in  an 
effort  to  steer  the  burden  away  from  them- 
aelvea  and  their  constituenta. 

A  city  In  this  predicament  cannot  afford 
large  park  areas,  or  a  fort  drive.  It  cannot 
afford  to  bulM  a  Pederal  courthouse  equal 
in  magnificence  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
mart  expensive.  It  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
the  millions  of  gallons  of  water  used  annU" 
ally  by  the  Federal  Government.  Tet  every- 
thing It  does  must  not  only  meet  a  need 
but  be  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  imposed 
by  the  Pederal  pattern. 

Thus  practically  and  morally  the  Pederal 
Government  should  pay  heavUy  toward  city 
expenses.  Tbat  payment  should  be  propor- 
tional because  it  should  increase  aa  expenaes 
increase. 

Even  in  the  early  stages  of  lump-sum  pay- 
ment tbe  District  fared  better  than  it  doea 
now  both  in  amount  and  purchasing  power 
ot  the  Federal  abara.  Prom  1935  to  1930  the 
payment  waa  at  leaat  mjOOOfiOO  In  prewar 
dollars  and  In  days  wban  total  Diatriot  as- 
panaaa  amounted  to  laaa  than  $80.000JD00.  In 
1081  and  1988  It  reaebed  an  all-time  high 
of  $8,800jOOO  and  In  1987  a  low  o(  $8,000,000 
whlob  waa  oontinuad  through  1988. 
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Vmns  BraTM 
W—hington,  D.  C.  rehmory 
|».  Jom  W.  TMomnoH,  Jr.. 

The  »tmr,  Washington 

Mt  Dmb  Ite.  TaaaCTeow:  I  haH 
your  atory  anUtled  "Meeawlng 
tloB."  appearing  m  the  Star 
Fetaruary  g,  IMT.  with  reapect  to 
fcrmnu  at  Fadanl  eoBtrthutlon 
oMtor  the  Otgahooay-Overtoo 
eoagratolate  you  upon  it.    It  la 
eomprehenalve  and  at  the  aai 
moet  aucdaet  etntement  thnt  hi 
made  in  regard  to  the  B 
mule.    Been  I*.  lioKelway.  whoih 
aa  an  expert  In  the  flaoal  reUtio4a 
the  Federal  Oorarament  and  the 
OQlumhm.  haa  never  written 
otherwiaa  anything  hotter  than 
hutkm. 

Now.  the  purpoao  d  thla  letter 
to  aongratulate  you  but  to 
have  tear  aheeta  d  your  article 
member  U  the  Boum  XMatnct 
alao  to  membari  of  the  Senate 
mlttee.    I  ahaU.  aast  week,  have 
la  the  mmiaaeamiiif  Raooan. 
Vary  truly  youia, 
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Rkcoio.  X  include  the  followlnt  speech 
m*de    by    tht    Honorable    RoinT    N. 
lloOAtvsT.  Congresun&n,  Second  Dli- 
trlct  of  Peimiylvgnla.  at  the  Academy  of 
Miuic  in  PhlUdelphla.  "on  February  3. 
1M7.  In  honor  of  National  Freedom  Day: 
Mr.  Chairman,  honored  gurnU,  iadlaa  and 
gvotleoMn,  I  am  happy  to  be  here  tonight 
to  celebrate  NaUonal  Freedom  Day.    X  w«a 
honored  when  MaJ.  R   R.  Wright  aaked  me 
to  introduce  a  reeotutlon  In  the  BghtleiA 
Congrem  requeeting  the  Prealdent  to  pro- 
claim nbruary  1  aa  Natloaal  Freedom  Day. 
When  Abraham  Unooln  algned  the  joint 
Meolutlon  propoelng  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  he  must  have  had 
a  vision  of  the  great  work  which  the  race 
be  had  liberated  would  do.    Unfortunately, 
be  never  lived  to  see  them  take  even  the 
first  stride  toward  the  distant  goal  he  had 
eovlaloned. 

One  a<  the  great  men  of  the  Vegro  race. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  in  1001  wrote  a  book 
called  "Up  From  Slavery."  Tboee  three 
words  are  very  slgniilcant.  They  could  be 
taken  aa  the  theme  of  the  Negro  race  in 
America,  for  surely  no  other  people  could 
have  accomplished  what  the  Negro  haa  In 
the  go-odd  years  since  he  has  been  freed 
from  serfdom  and  utter  oppression. 

Tou  have  made  great  strides  in  the  fields 
of  medicine,  having  Negro  doctors  and  clinics 
run  by  people  of  your  race  for  your  race. 
Kegro  lawyers  helping  those  oppressed  as 
tbey  once  were. 

But  perbapa  the  greatest  accomplishments 
have  been  made  in  the  fields  of  religion  and 
education.  The  Negro  has  always  been  rec- 
ognised as  a  deeply  rellgloiis  race.  You  must 
be  thankful  that  this  is  still  true  in  these 
troubled  days  when  your  ministers  and 
priests,  your  mimionarlee  in  far-off  lands  are 
guiding  people  once  more  to  Ood. 

As  we  look  about  us.  we  see  Negro  achnola. 
collegea.  and  universities.  We  read  books  by 
dlstlngnlahed  Negro  authors  and  benefit  by 
th«  research  of  Negro  scientista.  Our  cul- 
ture la  enriched  on  all  sides  by  Negro  artists. 
Theae  facts  are  surprising  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  group  that  accompllahed  all 
thla  lived  m  almost  total  ignorance  80  years 
ikgo.  What  makes  it  almost  unbelievable  is 
the  fact  that  to  do  so,  they  had  to  struggle 
agaliaat  the  overwhelwUag  forces  q<  Ignorant 
mtelaraaea  and  oppraaslon. 

Tea.  "Up  From  Slavery"  to  the  preeent  day 
whan  we  celebraU  National  Freedom  Day  to 
mark  the  great  aeeompllahmanta  at  the  Ne- 
gro raee.  The  Importance  of  national  free- 
dom day  Is  doubly  slgnifMant  this  year  when 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  ssiklwg  to  main- 
tain a  just  and  lasting  peace,  to  abollah  all 
war  so  that  we  shall  never  again  have  to  un- 
dergo aaother  such  aa  thla  laat.  tarrtMa  con- 
filet. 

X  mtMt  mfMitlon  here  the  centnbutlon  of 
the  Wstroas  who  fought  in  the  armed  serv- 
leea  hi  World  War  n  and  pay  tribute  to  tboaa 
who  died  for  their  country.  Thaaa  silent  dead 
are  perhaps  the  strongeat  parsoaakm  that 
National  Freedom  Day  has  for  recognition. 
For  surely.  If  white  and  colored  can  die  to- 
gether for  the  ideala  of  American  democracy, 
then  they  can  live  together  strlvtag  for  those 
same  Ideals,  embodied  so  well  in  the  words  of 
ICaj.  B.  R.  Wright,  which  I  quote:  "•  •  • 
the  fundamentals  of  good  dtlaenshlp 
•  •  *  afflrm(s)  and  advocate(a)  that 
neither  discrimination  nor  sagregation 
ahould  be  tolerated  in  our  free  Republic:  that 
every  step  or  act  in  such  direction  Is  not  only 
thoiouchly  Inconsistent  with  freedom  but 
ahaolutely  antagonistic  to  the  peace,  progreaa, 
and  happlncaa  at  every  citlaen  of  our  ccm- 
moo  wealth." 

Z  am  honored  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
BI(htMh  Oongrem  which  wUi  direct  the 
paaaa  alma  at  America  and  therefore  of  the 
world.  America,  our  great  country,  which  la 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  aU  men  ar« 


created  aqual,  will  have  parhapa  the  atrontMl 

voice  In  determining  the  future  of  the  world. 
Let  us  hope  ao.  For  a  country  which  haa 
always  decreed  liberty  and  freedom  for  all 
could  make  of  the  new  world  on  whoae 
thraahold  wa  atand  a  world  of  peace.  Juatice, 
and  aeeurlty,  where  all  man  would  ba  aqual 
raffanUaat  of  raoa  or  oread. 

Before  ooneludlng  X  mutt  pay  ipeelal 
trlbuu  to  Maj.  R  R.  Wright,  an  honorad 
leader  of  his  race,  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
National  Freedom  Day.  It  la  he  who  haa 
made  tonight's  celebtatlon  and  past  celvbra- 
tlona  poaalblc.  I  am  proud  that  Major  Wright 
choaa  me  aa  the  Fhtladelphla  Congreaaman  to 
Introduce  the  reaolutlon  to  the  Eightieth 
Congreea,  for  he  Is  a  dUtlngulshed  American, 
whom  all  his  fellow  Americans  should  honor. 

Z  congratulaU  him  and  all  here  gathered 
tonight  for  your  great  work  In  behalf  of  Na- 
tional Freedom  Day.  We  have  all  worked  to- 
gether to  make  America  the  great  country 
that  it  Is  and  In  years  to  come  may  we  ttTlre 
toward  the  goal  of  a  better  workU 


DaTi<ILLili««tkal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  sii^aAMs 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  BTAIVS 
Wednesday.  February  19.  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  appeared  in  various  newspapers  of 
the  country  a  great  many  fine  and  strong 
editorials  endorsing  the  ai^iointment  of 
Mr.  David  E.  LiUenthal  as  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  One  of 
the  best  and  strongest  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Octo- 
ber 29,  1946.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the  Ap« 
pendix  of  the  Rkco«d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoRO, 
as  follows: 

UUXNTHAL  AS  ATOM  CBUT 

0«vld  B.  LUienthal  haa  been  named  by  the 
President  to  head  the  five-member  United 
SUtes  Atomic  Commission.  This  Commla- 
slon  U  to  have  ovcr-aU  charge  of  the  devol- 
cement  of  nuclear  energy  in  this  country 
lor  both  military  and  peaceful  purpoaea. 

The  nomination  looks  good  to  us  on  tha 
strength  of  LUlenthal's  record.  Be  Is  tha 
man  who  haa  been  in  charge  of  the  Tennoa* 
see  VaUey  Authority  for  the  last  13  yeara. 

In  that  job,  LUienthal  could  have  yielded 
to  the  ambitions  of  Senator  Xsmmstk 
M^Kn ' *■  (Democrat),  of  Tenneaaee,  to  tvum 
the  TVA  into  a  big  patronage  machine 
ror  the  poUtical  welfare  of  McKkuas  Or 
LUienthal  could  have  knuckled  under  to  a 
horde  of  Idealists,  doctrmaires.  Socialists, 
and  Communlsta  who  have  long  wanted  to 
use  the  TVA  prlmarUy  as  a  device  for 
hurrying  this  country  toward  ooUectlvlsm. 

Lll  ten  thai  did  neither  of  theae  things.  Ha 
haa  rm  TVA  on  buatneaallka  prlaclplaa, 
thereby  thwarting  the  radlcala,  and  he  haa 
kept  it  from  becoming  a  political  football, 
to  the  great  and  continuing  rage  of  Senator 
MrRMJJia.  who  aays  he  will  fight  this  nomi- 
nation. 

We  naad  a  man  of  LUlenthal's  Character  to 
head  the  Atomic  Commlaaion.  Be  Is  further 
recommended  by  the  fact  that  he  led  xJhb 
group  which  got  out  the  atomic  energy  report 
utuiaed  by  Bernard  M.  Baruai  In  fonmilatmc 
the  Baruch  plan  for  eventual  intamatlooal 
control  of  atomic  energy  and  development . 

Ilia  Baruch  plan  la  tha  one  which  the 
RuMUns  dont  Ilka,  baoausa  It  eaUs  for  tbt 
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Valtad  Btatas  to  ba  100  paroant  aura  that 
no  other  nation  will  ehaat,  hafore  we  tall 
any  other  nation  how  to  make  atom  bombs. 

With  a  Barueh  plan  sympathlMr  aa  Chair- 
man of  tha  Atomic  Oommlaalon.  wa  should 
he  mwh  aafar  for  tha  nast  law  ytan  than  if 
tha  Chairman  ware  a  Wallaea-mlndad  gent 
anxious  to  cut  tha  raat  of  tha  world  in  at 
onca  on  our  technical  atom-bomb  aacrata. 

All  In  all.  wa  don't  know  of  anybody  we'd 
rather  have  aaan  appolntad  to  thla  enormous- 
ly Important  poat  than  Llllaathal, 


A  Staff triBf  Blow  at  Rtlifioai  Uborty 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  GBoaou 

ZN  THI  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESKNTATfVBS 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1947 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  is  Dr.  Louie  D.  Newton, 
pastor  of  Druid  Hills  Baptist  Church  in 
Atlanta,  located  in  the  district  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  Dr.  Newton 
has  served  in  many  capacities  and  of- 
ficial positions  in  local.  State,  regional, 
and  world  Baptist  organizations.  Large- 
ly because  of  the  esteem  and  affection  in 
which  he  is  held  by  all  Baptists  every- 
where, and  as  a  tribute  to  his  Christian 
personality,  the  World  Baptist  Alliance 
several  years  ago  held  its  world-wide 
convention  in  Atlanta.  His  Christian 
service  is  not  confined  to  members  of  the 
Baptist  denomination.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  he  works  for  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  with  all  races  and 
denominations,  he  is  beloved  by  Jew  and 
gentile.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  white 
and  black.  He  is  recognised  everywhere 
as  an  apostle  of  true  Christian  brother- 
hood. 

Dr.  Newton  is  known  as  a  leader  who 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
was  In  Washington  last  week  when  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decision 
concerning  transportation  of  school  chil- 
dren to  schools  other  than  public  schools, 
and  is  seriously  concerned  with  the  pos- 
sible effect  which  this  Court  decision  may 
have  upon  the  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  state,  one  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  upon  which  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  built. 

For  the  information  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public,  I  am  inserting 
Dr.  Newton's  sUtement,  which  follows 
herewith: 

I  listened  to  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Coxirt's  decision  In  the  New  Jersey 
case  this  afternoon,  as  read  and  argued  by 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  and  I  could  not  disasso- 
ciate the  name  of  the  eloquent  Jurist  with 
a  shadow,  now  no  larger,  It  may  appear,  than 
a  man's  hand,  but  portending  a  great  and 
terrible  cloud  that  may  be  drifting  out  over 
every  hamlet  and  dale  from  Plymouth  to 
the  Oolden  Oate  to  darken  the  torch  of 
religious  liberty  In  our  beloved  land. 

Z  also  listened  to  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  as  ha 
Tendered  the  minority  opinion  and  referred 
to  the  Court  as  turning  back  the  hands  of 
the  clock  to  those  dark  days  of  acclaalastlcal 
dominance  and  tyranny  which  finally 
prompted  Jefferaon  and  Madison  to  write 
the  first  amendment  into  our  Constitution. 

While     acknowledging     tha     frightening 


affects  of  tke  majority  opinton,  m  it  will  ba 
Balaad  to  further  hammer  down  tha  wall 
that  saparatas  church  and  state  In  our  coun- 
try, x  do  take  courage  m  tha  fact  that  tha 
minority  opinion  raatataa  tha  caae  In  tha 
full  light  of  history  and  la  terms  of  Invin- 
cible logic. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  this  omnibus  deci- 
sion may  serve  to  arouse  tha  traadom-lovlni 
people  of  this  Nation  to  prompt  and  uncom- 
promising action  by  whioh  tha  praaaure  of 
acclaalaatlolam  shall  be  finally  lifted  from 
tha  administrative,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  govammant,  local.  State,  and 
National. 

The  next  battle  In  this  war  on  the  time* 
honored  citadel  of  retigiuus  liberty  in  tht 
United  States  will  take  place  in  the  Congreea, 
when  pending  bills  to  provide  Federal  funds 
for  education,  with  loopholes  for  us«i  of  such 
funds  in  parochial  schools,  are  argued. 
Remembering  that  public  opinion  is  the  final, 
court  of  appeal  in  a  democracy,  it  is  still  our 
privilege  to  let  otir  lawmakers  and  public 
servants  know  how  we  believe  and  feel  on 
thla  vital  iHue. 


Control  of  Atomic  Enerfy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RBPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  day  of  hysterical  discussion  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  its  implications,  I  de- 
sire to  include  in  the  Rscoto  a  very  sober 
letter  that  was  written  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Leib, 
of  Arlington,  Va.,  by  the  Honorable  War- 
ren R.  Austin.  United  States  Delegate  to 
the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Austin  in  a 
very  few  paragraphs  very  convincingly 
deals  with  the  necessity  for  adequate 
controls  of  atomic  energy. 

I  commend  the  statements  of  Mr.  Aus>^ 
tin  to  those  who  habitually  think  of 
atomic  energy  only  in  terms  of  a  weapon. 

We  cannot  fail  in  our  determination 
that  our  Nation  shall  participate  in  col- 
lective action  to  control  this  Indefensible 
weapon.    As  Mr.  Austin  says: 

I  am  confident  that  with  patient  and  per- 
aUtence  we  ahall  find  a  meana  fnr  an  agree* 
ment  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  letter  follows: 

Umno  STAtaa  Dbjuatioh  to 

TKX  Ukpted  Natioits, 
New  York.  N.  Y..  rebruary  10. 1947. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Lsm, 

Arlington.  Va. 

Mr  DxAB  Ma.  Lna:  Thank  you  for  your 
frank  letter  of  January  29  asking  my  views 
on  the  lUcellhood  of  a  future  war. 

If  I  thoxight  war  was  inevitable  or  even 
very  likely,  I  would  not  be  devoting  myself 
completely  to  the  work  of  the  United  Nn- 
tlons.  I  believe  in  the  United  Nations  as  the 
best  hope  the  world  has  for  making  peace- 
ful progress.  It  cannot  guarantee  peace  but 
It  doea  offer  us  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic Institutions  through  which  peoplnia 
and  governments  can  create  the  oondltiotiui 
of  peace  and  the  collective  enforcement  of 
the  charter. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  nation  aside  from 
our  own  has  the  facilities  for  making  atomic 
bombs,  but  the  scientists  are  certain  thikt 
other  nations  can  aecure  these  taclllUiia 
within  a  few  yeara.  It  Is,  therefore,  of  flrnt 
Unportanca  that  wo  get  agreement  on  the 


eoBtrel  of  atomic  atttriy  for  poaaaful 
pooos  only. 

I  am  coaMsBt  that  with  patience  and  per* 
alstaaoa  wa  ahall  find  a  baala  of  agraemant 
on  tha  control  of  atomic  energy.  If  we  can 
do  this,  wa  oan  alao  work  out  a  ayatam  of 
Inspection  and  control  for  other  major 
weapons. 

Wa  have  a  greater  stake  than  any  other 
nation  baoauaa  our  eonoantratad  industrial 
aoelety  la  moat  vulnerable  to  this  weapon 
and  we  do  not  know  of  any  dafaaaa  against 
It.  This  faet  should  not  make  us  hyatartoal 
becauaa  In  such  a  mood  wa  are  likely  to  do 
the  wrong  thing  and  make  amttara  woraCk 
Rather,  we  must  have  a  public  opinion  which 
is  sober  and  raaponalble,  ready  to  take  tha 
practical  next  stepe,  using  what  we  have,  to 
achieve  the  beat  results  we  can. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  hope  for  peace 
reete  with  the  people.  If  they  are  ready  to 
support  their  governments  in  collective  ac- 
tion to  create  the  condltlona  of  peace  throvigh 
Intelligent  collaboration  for  eoonomle  sta- 
bility and  world  proeperlty  and.  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  employment  of  collective  mili- 
tary power  against  any  threat  of  aggreealon, 
we  win  have  peace. 

I  hope  theee  brief  comments  will  answer 
your  letter. 

Sincerely  jr^urs. 

WAsanf  R.  Avartw. 
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MVA: 


A  Ltfesaver  for  New 
Users  of  Electric  Poircr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASf  ALMUaitIS 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RBPRBSBNTATTVBB 

Wednesday,  February  19,  fM7 

•  Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remains  in  the  Riooao.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  my  remarks  with 
reference  to  a  statement  made  by  Avnry 
R.  Schiller,  president  of  the  BiWc  Serv- 
ice Co.  of  New  Hampshire: 

As  sponsor  of  the  MVA.  or  Merrimack  Val- 
ley Authority.  blU  In  the  preeent  aeaalon  of 
Congreea,  I  want  to  take  exceptions  to  the 
crltldam  of  this  measure  made  by  Mr. 
Avery  R.  Schiller,  prealdent  of  the  Public 
Service  Co.  of  New  Hampahlre,  which  aella 
power  and  light  to  such  representative  dtlea 
as  Manchester,  Naahua.  Berlin,  Kewne,  La- 
conla,  and  Roeheater. 

He  aaya,  among  other  things:  1/et  tia  per- 
mit private  capital  to  do  theae  Joba  which 
long  experience  has  ahown  that  private  capi- 
tal U  best  qualified  to  do." 

I  will  amend  this  to  say  that  private  povrer 
utUiUee  are  doing  a  Job  on  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Here  are  the  facts,  quoted  from  a  1046  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Power  Commission: 

On  average  monthly  bills  for  dtlee  of  3,800 
peculation  and  more.  New  Hampahlre  ranks 
last  among  the  48  Statee  In  the  matter  of 
reduclrg  100  kllowatt-hoturs  realdentlal 
service. 

Tennessee,  home  of  the  TVA,  ranks  first. 

Breaking  it  down  more  specifically,  let  us 
see  how  the  people  of  Mancheeter,  serviced 
by  Mr.  Schiller's  company,  are  doing  with 
their  electric  bills. 

When  we  look  Into  the  report  we  find  rea- 
sons why  Mr.  SchUler  la  oppoeed  to  an  MVA. 

During  the  period  January  1.  IMS,  to 
January  1,  1946,  all  except  five  of  the  cltlaa 
of  50,000  or  more  poptilatlon  In  the  Nation 
had  reductions  In  two  or  more  of  their  typical 
bills  for  residential  elearlo  aarvlce.  Among 
the  five  who  failed  to  give  a  break  to  their 
consumers  was  Mancheeter,  H.  B. 
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tha    eommmilttM    dt^d 
montlUy  blUa  •bowed  no  change 
«»tt-boara   rlfltntlel    MnrtM. 
top*  tta*  U*t  wtth  the  b%b«et 
villi*  WAthiBfton.  D.  C.  of  who** 
Itr.  SchlUer  I*  ao  euaitlelou*, 
«Bl7  M  eantt. 

In    another   catcgoTT — 100 
restdentlal   eleetrte   biU   reduction  i 
10-re«ir  period— tb*  utility 
clM*t*r    etobbomly    rertfd    my 
Of  th*  cttta*  ■bowlnc  DO  ebenge 
■ffmlB  ha*  th*  dublotia  dtotlnctlon 
ti«  th*  p«rmd*  with  the  blffh«*t 
100  kUowatt-honra. 

Coming  to  the  third 
watt-hoor*      rcBldentlal — ^Ifajicbc^tcr 
leading  contender  for  high  rates, 
no  decreaM  and  once  mor*  top* 
•  eharg*  of  OS. 

In  Ttow  of  th***  facta,  which 
the  p*opl«  of  Manchaater  ara 
th*  aoa*  tor  tb»tt  tf*etr«elty.  la  tt 
that  Mr.  Seblllar  la  oppo*ed  to 

PurtheRDor*.  about  S.0O0  New 
fanna  atUl  arc  wlthoat  electric 
arc  not  being  aarred  bee*' 
considered  profitable  by  normal 
pany  ataadarda.    When 
cral  Oovemment  began  to 
Telcpment  of  nonprofit  eooperattv^ 
rural  treaa.  the  commercial  power 
opposed  conatniction  of  Sural 
AdmtnUtratlon    lines.     They 
came  tnterasted  to  the  extent  of 
q>lt*  Unea.     Tt  appears  to  me 
these  companiaa  ar*   alrald   that 
going  to  be  exposed  by  cheaper 

Mr.  Schiller  carefully  avoids  the 
a  priTate  company  recently 
Ing  pwwer  station  from  the  Peden  1 
ment  to  anchor  In  Portamouth 
tosuranea  atainat  th*  poaalbillty 
trlcal  famine  which  would  cripple 
•m  part  of  Mew  Hampshire. 

It  la  odd  that,  coming  from 
Washington,  ha  ahould  be 
Hew  Kngland-bom   Congressman 
not  want  to  ae*  our  on*  natura  1 
go  to  waate. 

A  Onfigiaaaman  from 
th*  Buwaaaful  TVA— «ad  a  8«nato 
8ehUler-8  nattr*  8Ut«  «t 
federally    sponaorad    hytlroelectrK 
menta  hare   brought   great 
dustry  and  the  people,  have  both 
lated  me  en  my  plea  to  establlal 
ek  Valley  Authority.     In  both 
-Wn  about  thn*   that 
wcka  up." 

Mr.  SchlUer  spa«ka  guardedly 
rtghta.    Pine  for  certain  pxnrpoaaa 
Bcnt,  but  the  5i>00-*quar«-mi}e 
Merrimack,    with    all    It* 
ttaUtlea,  waa  faahtoned  by  the 
and  cannot  b*  aplit  up  and  taoiateC 
rights. 

The  South  onea  belleTed 
Btataa'  tlghta  until  the  TVA 
b*tt*r  way.  In  which  the  people 
•tataa  get  together  to  share  a 
tfavalopmcBt  of  their  common 
who  haa  a  greater  claim  to  the 
Ic*  our  rlrera  can  giv*  than  th* 

When  men  Ilk*  Ooremor  Dew^, 
Tone   and  General  Marahall 
vrga  more  pro)*cta  Uk*  the  TVA 
think  that  Mr.  SchlUer   might 
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wortd."  let  oa  make  a  modest  aiu 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  maaoTm 

IN  THB  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  19, 1947 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRo.  I  desire  you  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing transcript  of  the  testimony  given 
by  my  fellow  Missourian,  Oen.  Omar 
Bradley,  the  distinguished  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  be- 
fore the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of 
tLe  House  on  Tuesday.  February  18. 
1947: 

In  view  of  the  confusion  that  has  again 
and  again  obaciircd  the  fundamental  Is- 
sues at  stake  in  public  discussion  of  Job- 
tralnlng  ceilings.  I  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  my  Tlews  freely  and  in  open 
session  before  your  committee. 

During  previous  executive  oommlttee 
hearings  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  I  have 
purposely  svoided  any  reference  whatso- 
ever to  this  controverEial  question.  I  have 
likewise  refrained  from  any  previous  expres- 
sion of  opinion  before  this  or  any  other 
committee  on  pending  legislation  which 
would  increase  or  remove  ceilings  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  079  on  the  subsistence 
allowances  paid  veterans  In  edticatlon  or 
training. 

There  la  a  direct  Involvement  of  public 
Interest  here  that  goes  far  beyond  the  hun- 
dreds of  miUlons  of  dollars  at  stake.  For  the 
principle  of  a  celling  reaches  deeply  into  the 
basic  Intent  and  the  fundamental  objectives 
at  the  Strvlcemen's  Readjustment  Act. 

It  cannot  be  reaolved — or  even  under- 
stood— until  the  Issue  Is  approached  as  a 
vital  question  of  national  policy. 

I  have  already  submitted  to  your  commit- 
t**  the  formal  report  requested  on  H.  R. 
488  and  H.  R.  870.  both  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  together  with  my  comments  on 
17  other  bills  proposing  changes  In  existing 
laws  on  the  payment  of  subsistence.  This 
report  was  accompanied  by  a  statement  and 
factual  study  on  flndlivgs  of  the  Vet«-ana' 
Adminlatratlon  in  the  enforcement  of  statu- 
tory calling  limits.  There  was  also  attached 
a  comparative  chart  summarizing  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  each  of  the  IQ  bills  now 
before  your  committee.  I  likewise  Included 
a  statement  on  the  historical  background  of 
administrative  poUeies  pursued  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  the  conduct  of  edu- 
cation and  training  prior  to  the  passage  of 
ceiling  controls.  I  respectfully  ask  that  this 
material  b*  Inserted  in  th*  record  at  this 
point. 

In  that  formal  report,  I  said  that  ceilings 
were  devised  not  to  restrict  application  of 
the  Readjustment  Act  but  to  channel  tax 
moneys  Into  sound  and  useful  Job-training 
progranss  that  would  honestly  benefit  vet- 
erans seeking  wage-earning  skills. 

I  stand  by  the  theory  of  a  ceUlng,  not  be- 
cause we  are  Irrevocably  committed  to  one 
In  the  administration  of  our  laws,  but  be- 
catw*  I  do  truthfully  believe  a  ceUing  Is 
needed  to  establish  national  policy  In  de- 
termining how  far  we  shall  go  In  the  pay- 
ment off  subsistence  to  veterans.  Without 
some  such  determination  from  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  Administrator 
of  Vetcrana'  Affairs  ts  given  power  actually  to 
dctermln*  national  policy. 

In  th*  arbitrary  exerclae  of  that  power, 
one  man  could  ccocelvably  commit  the  Oov- 
emment  to  the  expenditure  of  htmdreds  of 
BlUhma  of  dollars   In   excesa  of  that   en- 


Tlalonad  by  Congreaa.  One  man  could  «•• 
•trlct  the  opportunitiea  for  training  to  til* 
eventtial  detriment  of  thousands  of  veterana. 
Or,  m  declining  to  exercise  that  authority, 
on*  man  could  undermine  the  basic  trainlag 
objective*  of  the  educational  provisions  of 
the  Readjustment  Act.  I  believe  it  is  un- 
wise to  concentrate  that  power  in  the  hands 
of  one  man. 

To  understand  the  Importance  of  this  stat- 
utory oelllng  limit,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
understand  th*  sequence  of  *v*nt*  that 
brought  it  Into  being.  i 

During  the  war,  wa  faced  a  national  criila 
when  manpower  reserves  failed  to  mi-et 
pressing  military  requirements.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  draft  law  was  extended  to  Include 
youths  of  18.  Many  of  them  were  students 
in  high  school  or  college.  Others  were  work- 
ing, but  only  a  negligible  few  had  acquiied 
Job  skills  or  experience  suited  to  their  peace- 
time needs.  There  was  th*  danger  that  tii\a 
wartime  dislocation  might  easily  result  in 
permanent  loss  of  their  opportunity  tot  edu- 
cation and  training.  It  waa  thla  realisation 
that  contributed  to  the  early  proposals  for  a 
Government-sponsored  program  that  would 
provide  incentives  to  resume  education  and 
walning.  Such  a  program  would  not  oiUy 
benefit  the  individual  by  eqxiipping  him  for 
a  productive  and  self-supporting  life,  but  it 
also  promised  to  increase  the  wealth  of  th* 
Nation  by  enlarging  our  reservoir  of  employ- 
able skllLs  among  this  age  group. 

When  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
was  enacted  by  Congress.  It  provided  liberal 
opportunities  for  veterans  whoae  education 
or  training  had  been  interrupted  by  war. 
To  insure  Uberal  Interpretation  of  this  provi- 
sion of  the  law,  the  Readjustment  Act  estab- 
lished that  interruption  of  education  would 
be  assumed  in  the  case  of  any  veteran  who 
was  under  25  at  the  time  of  entry  Into  serve*. 

At  the  same  time,  the  law  extended  beyc>nd 
recognized  Institutional  education  cjid 
established  apprenticeship  courses  to  in- 
clude the  indeterminate  "other  training  on 
the  Job." 

In  theory  this  was  a  program  of  readjvist- 
ment  devised  to  heal  the  economic  scars  of 
war  in  the  lives  of  these  young  men.  It  gav* 
them  opportunity  for  greater  economic  s«lf- 
determlnatlon.  It  sought  to  restore  lost 
learnlnK  and  skUls  with  fresh  opportunities 
for  education  and  training.  And  it  mini- 
mized cost  as  the  controlling  factor  i£i  a 
young  man's  selection  of  his  lifetime  career. 

When  the  war  ended  and  the  Readjustment 
Act  was  put  to  a  practical  test,  there  soon  de- 
veloped wide  mlsimderstanding  of  its  actual 
provisions. 

Although  the  original  law  provided  benefits 
to  veteraiu  on  the  theoretlcul  basis  of  need 
resulting  from  interrupted  training.  puaLie 
opinion  soon  swung  to  the  support  of  a  prin- 
ciple that  would  open  education  and  tr(.ln- 
Ing  to  all  veterans,  irrespective  of  age,  ;uid 
irresjjectlve  of  whether  or  not  the  war  had 
interrupted  their  training. 

At  the  same  time  rapid  Increases  In  th* 
high  cost  at  living  had  the  effect  of  dimin- 
ishing the  real  value  of  subsistence  aUow- 
ancee.  These  were  established  In  1944  at  the 
rate  of  $50  for  a  veteran  without  dependents 
and  $75  for  a  veteran  with  dependents  who 
was  engaged  in  full-time  courses  of  edvxa- 
tlon  and  training. 

The  Seventy-ninth  Congress  thereupon 
amended  the  original  Readjustment  Act  vrith 
Public  Law  268  on  December  28. 1948.  Among 
Its  other  changes  this  law  eliminated  the  25- 
year-age  presumption  on  education  and 
training,  opening  beneflU  of  the  Readjust- 
ment Act  to  Include  all  eUglble  veterans. 
This  amendment  likewise  Increased  the  rat* 
of  subsistence  payments  to  |d8  and  KO  a 
month. 

In  addition  to  these  several  changes.  Pub- 
lic Law  aes  repealed  aectlon  U06  of  th* 
Bcadjuatmcnt   Act.   which   had   prcvlojsly 
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ivovlded  that  the  value  off  bencflta  reoelved 
by  veterans  be  deducted  from  any  allowano* 
which  might  thereafter  be  voted  them  In  th* 
form  of  adjuatad  compenaatlon  fcr  their  war 
aervlce. 

While  the**  modlfieatlona  In  th*  original 
Readjustment  Act  did  not  alt^  the  basic 
philosophy  of  that  law,  they  did  cause  con- 
fusion in  the  public's  understanding  of  its 
objectives.  This  confusion  soon  resulted  in 
widespread  mlsimderstanding  of  the  pur- 
poses to  b*  served  In  the  payment  off 
subsistence. 

The  abandonment  of  the  25-year  age  limit 
In  establishing  the  ellglbUlty  of  veterans 
for  education  and  training  did  not  also  mean 
the  abandonment  of  the  requirements  for 
training  as  such.  And  the  increase  In  rates 
of  subsistence  allowance  did  not  mean  that 
Congress  bad  discarded  Its  original  intent  to 
limit  sul}sistence  allowance  to  a  moderate 
measure  of  support  to  veterans  in  education 
and  training. 

Nevertheless,  there  developed  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  the  erroneous  concept  that 
the  subsistence  aUowance  had  been  de- 
vised as  a  term  at  adjusted  compensation. 
They  believed  it  should  be  paid  to  any  Job- 
holding  veteran  as  compensation  for  the 
time  he  lost  In  service.  If  this  view  Is  to 
hold,  there  are  comparatively  few  among  the 
10,700,000  Job-holding  veterans  today  who 
could  not  qualify  for  subsistence  payments. 
In  most  cases,  they  would  be  restricted  only 
by  their  employers'  reluctance  to  designate 
their  Jobs  as  training  programs. 

Unless  the  payment  of  subsistence  allow- 
ances Is  limited  in  on-the-job  training  to 
actual  courses  of  training  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law,  subsistence  allowance  can  b« 
exploited  as  a  lx>nuB. 

Early  In  1946  a  definite  trend  developed 
wherein  full-time  gainful  Jobs  were  being 
labeled  courses  of  training  In  order  to  en- 
able veterans  to  receive  subsistence -allowance 
payments.  In  aome  Instances,  veterans  ex- 
erted presstu'e  on  their  employers  to  estab- 
lish training  courses  which  would  permit 
the  payment  of  subsistence.  In  other  cases, 
empUoyers  themselves  devised  training 
courses  to  create  higher  Income  Inducements 
for  qualified  veteran  employees. 

Our  effort  to  prevent  the  development  of 
this  trend  was  complicated  by  the  Federal- 
State'  relationship  that  exists  in  enforcement 
of  the  Job-training  program.  When  Congress 
drafted  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act, 
it  specified  that  the  approval  and  supervision 
of  institutions  selected  for  the  education  and 
training  of  veterans  on  Federal  funds  be  left 
to  the  48  separate  States  without  the  further 
establishment  of  training  standards. 

In  this  connection  the  law  says: 

"8.  No  department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the 
United  States,  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  shall  exercise  any  supervision  or 
control,  whatsoever,  over  .'my  State  educa- 
tional agency,  or  State  apprenticeship  agency, 
or  any  educational  or  training  institution." 

At  that  time,  there  was  no  indication  of 
the  astonishing  present-day  growth  of  "other 
training  on-the-job."  Within  1  year,  from 
July  1945  to  JiUy  1946,  while  veteran  en- 
rollment In  schools  and  colleges  Intreased 
83  times,  veteran  enroUment  In  job-training 
coiu-ses  increased  300  times.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  legislative  history  of  the  Service- 
men'G  Readjustment  Act  which  anticipated 
the  problems  soon  to  confront  us  In  the  ad- 
ministration and  control  of  this  Job-training 
program. 

Similarly,  there  la  nothing  in  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  Public  Law  368  which  sug- 
gests that  the  ttlect  of  the  repeal  of  age 
restrictions  on  "other  job-training  courses" 
could  have  been  anticipated. 

States  which  readily  fulfilled  their  approval 
and  supervisory  duties  in  institutions  and 
apprenticeship  courses  under  the  Readjust- 
ment Act  foimd  themselves  hard  prcawid  to 
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discharge  thetr  roaponslbllltiaa  adequattiy  la 
r^tldly  muahroomlng  job-training  couraea. 
Inadequate  staffs  and  InsulBelant  ftmds  often 
resulted  in  ciiraory  review  and  automatic  ap- 
proval of  these  training  programs.  Forbidden 
by  law  to  Interfere  in  this  iverogatlv*  of  th* 
States,  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstraticm  could 
reaort  only  to  offers  of  aid. 

Supervision  of  the  veteran  himself  could 
not  have  remedied  the  situation  that  de- 
veloped. The  supervision  permitted  \ia  under 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  ta  coo- 
fined  to  the  progreas  and  attendance  of  th* 
veteran  In  a  course  already  designated  as  a 
course  of  training  by  the  State  approval 
authority.  The  Veterans'  AdminiatraUon 
waa  given  no  authority  under  the  law  to 
determine  whether  a  course  of  training  al- 
ready approved  by  the  State  agency  waa  actu- 
ally bona  fide. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  seaaion  of  Congreaa,  a  bill.  8.  2144. 
thereafter  incorporated  in  Public  Law  679. 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate.  This  biU  pro- 
posed reimbursement  to  the  States  of  f uxida 
required  in  the  approval  and  supervision  of 
education  and  training  courses  to  be  pro- 
vided veterans  under  the  Readjustment  Act. 
After  coordination  with  the  Bureau  of  th* 
Budget  for  clearance  with  the  program  of 
the  President,  a  report  was  duly  made  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  ComnUttee. 

We  were  already  convinced,  on  the  basis 
of  our  experience,  that  the  lack  of  funds  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  standards  In  many  of 
the  States  tiad  already  caused  the  job-train- 
ing program  to  suffer  greatly. 

Recogniaing  that  the  annual  coat  of  this 
job-training  program  would  run  from  a  min- 
imum of  $350,000,000  to  a  maximum  In  ex- 
cess of  $1,000,000,000  In  any  one  year,  we 
agreed  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  logically  take  the  position  that  the  mat- 
ter was  entirely  outside  its  Jurisdiction  sloa- 
ply  because  of  the  plu-aseology  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act. 

The  two  basic  shortcomings  that  conaplied 
to  weaken  contrtd  of  on-the-job  training 
were  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  and  the  Ifick 
of  adequate  training  standards.  Although 
S.  2144  sought  to  remedy  the  first,  it  offei-ed 
no  solution  for  the  latter. 

Accordingly,  we  submitted  our  report  on 
the  Senate  bill  with  amendments  to  the  orig- 
inal proposal  for  the  reimbursement  of  funds 
to  the  States.  One  change  established  an 
acceptable  Nation-wide  table  of  standartis 
for  other  Job-training  courses.  This  includ- 
ed a  3-year  limitation  on  Job-training  courses 
other  than  those  ordinarily  recognizable  or 
otherwise  approved  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration as  being  apprenticeable  in  chariic- 
ter.  Another  established  a  ceiling  on  lii* 
contributions  to  be  made  by  the  Government 
In  subsistence  aUowances  paid  to  job-hold- 
ing veterans  whether  training  In  schools  (a 
on  the  job.  This  amendment  made  it  pos- 
sible for  a  student  to  receive  subsistence  al- 
lowance even  though  employed  in  a  fuU-time 
job  not  a  part  of  his  educational  course. 

I  believe  that  in  their  establishment  of 
the  educational  and  training  program  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  not  only  sought  to  rei»air 
the  damage  caused  by  war  to  the  lives,  ca- 
reers, and  the  Job  security  of  numberless 
thousands  of  veterans,  but  I  hold  they  have 
also  prescribed  a  new  and  daring  charter  for 
human  welfare  that  cannot  only  repair  but 
enrich  beyond  measvire  the  lives  of  these 
young  men.  For  by  creating  opportunities 
for  education  and  the  restoration  of  useftU 
job  skills,  the  American  people  have  granted 
the  veteran  hts  right  to  share  fairly  in  the 
wealth  of  this  Nation  by  honest  reward  for 
productive  labor. 

In  on-the-job  training,  we  are  administer- 
ing a  program  speciUcaUy  designed  to  help 
the  veteran  help  himself  by  acquiring  us<!ful 


and  mark*table  job  skills.  We  have  a  doohl*- 
edged  responsibility  both  to  the  veteran  as 
a  recipient  of  thaae  beneflta  and  to  th*  vet- 
eran aa  part  of  the  tax-paying  pubUc  To 
benefit  the  veteran  permanently  and  to  a*- 
alat  him  in  offaetting  th*  *oonomtc  p*nal« 
tie*  off  hla  aervlce,  w*  moat  carry  out  th*** 
provisions  of  the  Smv Icemen's  Baadjtistment 
Act  aggreaalvely  and  with  atdBdent  imagina- 
tion to  accomplish  its  objectivea.  Bducatlon 
and  training  opportunitiea  have  been  pro- 
vided by  Congreaa  not  aim  ply  aa  rewards  but 
as  tools  thst  wiU  enable  veterana  to  achieve 
their  own  vocational  and  economic  aelf-auf- 
flciency. 

At  the  same  time,  in  fairneaa  to  th*  mor* 
than  10.000.000  job-holding  veterana  whoa* 
etrcumatanoea  do  not  permit  or  require  th* 
tiac  of  theae  training  benefits,  and  in  fair- 
ness to  all  the  American  people  who  must 
eventually  pay  for  their  cost.  It  Is  our  re- 
sponsibUlty  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of 
this  program  and  make  certain  that  it  shall 
not  be  diverted  from  ita  aound  economic  ob- 
jectivea. 

Shortly  after  adoption  off  the  job-train- 
ing atandarda  ^Mcified  in  Public  Law  670. 
it  waa  alleged  that  the  Veterana'  Adminla- 
tratlon poaaeesed  the  neceaaary  machinery 
for  proper  control  of  this  program  without 
resorting  to  the  principle  of  a  statutory  ceU- 
lng on  the  pa3rment  of  subsistence. 

With  the  facts  at  my  dlspoaal,  I  cannot 
concur  in  this  conclusion.  I  cannot,  beeaus* 
in  exercising  any  authority  given  m*  to 
limit  the  payment  of  subsistence,  I  felt 
that  I  would  be  preempting  the  responsibU- 
Ity  of  Congreaa  in  the  eatabllshmant  off  na- 
tional policy. 

Without  attempting  to  adjudge  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  statutory  ceiling  payments. 
I  believe  the  principle  off  the  ceiling  ia  nec- 
eaaary to  establish  national  policy  on  tlis 
payment  of  subalstence  in  the  job-training 
program.  If  we  accept  the  theory  of  sub- 
sistence as  a  moderate  contrlbutltm  to  the 
support  off  the  veteran  In  training,  we  must 
likewise  accept  the  principle  that  there  is 
some  point  at  which  Government  subaistenc* 
la  no  longer  morally  warranted  in  the  vet- 
eran'a  economic  readjuatment.  For  I  believe 
It  waa  the  intent  of  Congreaa  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  theae  provisioiu  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  be  uaed  as  a  tool 
to  accomplish  this  economic  readjuatment 
and  render  the  veteran  self-supporting. 

Without  a  statutory  oeUing  limit  In  th* 
payment  of  subsistence,  there  is  notlilng  in 
the  standards  prescribed  for  on-the-job 
training  courses  that  would  deny  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  veterana  in  training 
cotiraes  in  the  higher  income  bracketa.  I 
aincerely  question  whether  we  can  justifiably 
condone  the  payment  of  such  subalstence  as 
a  measure  of  support  when  we  remember  that 
the  great  majority  of  wage-earning  veterans 
sre  participating  in  no  way  whatsoever  in 
benefits  of  the  job-training  program.  To 
sanction  comparatively  high-income  train- 
ing courses  would  simply  encourage  the  du- 
plication of  those  couraea  throughout  the 
country. 

CeUings  on  the  payment  of  aubatsteno* 
were  devlaed,  therefore,  aa  one  instrument 
of  control  in  the  Job-training  program.  They 
were  devised  not  to  restrict  operation  of  th* 
Readjustment  Act,  but  to  channel  tax 
moneys  Into  sound  and  useful  job- training 
programs  that  would  honestly  benefit  vet- 
erans seeking  wage-earning  skills.  It  is  only 
by  guaranteeing  that  veterana  receive  useful 
job  skills  in  the  expenditure  of  their  eligi- 
bility that  we  can  hope  to  steer  them  toward 
a  well-adjusted  state  of  self-sufficiency.  Thia 
I  believe  to  be  the  eventual  objective  at  tbm 
Readjustment  Act. 

The  allegation  was  made  before  this  com- 
mittee that  the  ceUIng  imposed  on  aubalat- 
ence  paymenta  by  Public  Law  670  la.  in  fact. 
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It  tlmply  fUee  a  point  on  hla  wage 

the  Federal   Goremment  no 
tn  It  neceaaary  to  nimlah 
B  Congress  electa  to  retain  the 
a  celling,  the  level  at  which  It  shoulfl 
will  depend  upon  that  reasonable 
mum  point  at  which  It  considers  the 
In  training  to  be  decently  seU-i 

The  allegation  was  also  made  tha  t 
cation  of  subMsteace  payment  ceUln(  s 
wreck  the  job-training  program.     Ai 
81.  \94».  8  days  before  the  ceilings 
law.  there  were  400.527  vctcraiM 
apprenticeship   courses  and   other 
on  the  Job.     By  January  81.  1M7. 
roUment  had  increased  to  633,000 
If  the  Klghtleth  Congress  elects 
the  prlnetple  of  a  celling,  the 
mtnlstratlon  wUI  be  left  without 
latlTV  guide  to  determine  at  what 
should  exerclM  lu  power  to  reduce 
tarent  of  subsistence  in  Job-tralnlng 
As  I  indicated  to  you  earlier  in 
n«ot.  the  decision  is  a  critical  on<  < 
tlonal    policy,    too   Important   and 
reaching  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
•  single  man. 

If  tbe  principle  of  the  ceiling  Is 
or  If  the  statutory  celling  Is  too 
Increased.    I    venture    to   predict   t 
pioyers  will  be  subjected  to  great  pi 
convert  their  prodtKtlon  Jobs  Into 
training.    This  pressure  In  turn 
.^Mitad  on  Stats  approving  agencle  i 
..eonrage  approval  of  such  training  p 
^^~3aMd   on   the  training  programs 
operatlbt)^   the  estimated   cost  of 
the  celling  for  the  first  year  la  $16 
If  the  law  were  amended  prior  to 
ginning  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 
ysar  1947  there  would  be  an 
of  443.786.000.      It  Is  not  possible 
estimate  the  additional  cost  of  new 
prograou  that  might  be  establlahec 
tafs  are  removed  or  materially 

Much  of  the  oppoaitlon  directed 
eeilicg   on    the   payment   of 
almsd  not  at  the  principle  at  a 
rather  at  the  existing  statutory 

As  the  law  now  stands,  s  veteran 
Mlve  subsistence  allowance  only 
enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a  course 
tlon  or  training.      He  msy  earn  as 
he  can.     But  when  the  trainee  wltti 
pendents  earns  8175  or  more  per 
Oovemment  ceases  to  contribute 
on  the  theory  thst  a  moderate  m 
stipport  Is  no  lorger  needed 
tngs  of  the  trainee  with  dependents 
8900  or  more   per   month   the 
likewise  withdraws  iU  partial 
tc  his  support. 

Where  the  veteran's  earnings  are 
Federal  Oovemment  will  pay  him 
but  not  to  exceed  86S  or  880  a  montli . 
the   veteran    is   receiving 
productive  labor  performed  as 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  oz: 
the  amount  of  bis  subsistence 
to  his  current  monthly  salary  or 
upon  the  standard  workweek  and 
of  overtime,  shall  not  be   In  exoeA 
standard  beginning  salary  cv  wage 
to  a  Journeyman  workman  or  a 
plcyee  in  the  occupation  or' trade 
the  training  is  being  provided. 
the  rate  of  such  allowances  when 
the    compensation    received    for 
labor  ahaU  not  exceed  8175  or  8300 

When  the  Veterans' 
oonaldersd  ths  principle  of  a 
adjunct  to  the  Job-training 
mltted  in  tu  report  on  S.  2144 
Ooogreas.  I  was  not  Inclined  to 
specific  ocUlng  toval.    I  fait 
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now — ^that  this  determination  is  properly 
the  leglslaUve  responsibility  of  Congress  as 
a  matter  of  national  policy. 

Because  this  ccUing  level  to  of  direct  per- 
sonal importance  to  the  living  standards  of 
thousands  of  veterans,  I  believe  that  it  shovild 
be  fixed  by  statute  rather  than  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Atfalrs. 

However,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
suggested  the  existing  statutory  celling  lim- 
its ot  8175  and  8300  in  the  proposed  bill 
attached  to  the  letter  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
July  19.  1946. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  considered  the  following 
three  factors: 

1.  The  8100  limitation  placed  la  the  law 
affecting  the  payment  of  self-employed 
allowances. 

2.  The  8138  a  month  compensation  paid  to 
totally  disabled  veterans. 

3.  The  average  earnings  of  all  workers.  In- 
cluding those  in  agricultural  occupations. 

There  are  now  before  your  committee  seven 
bills  in  addition  to  the  basic  H.  R.  870. 
Eightieth  Congress,  providing  for  ceiling 
levels  that  reach  from  8260  to  1350  per  month 
for  a  veteran  without  dependents,  and  from 
8300  to  8400  per  month  for  a  veteran  with 
dependents. 

Here  again,  if  Congress  elects  to  retain 
the  principle  of  a  ceiling  in  the  control  of 
on-the-job  training,  it  must  determine  at 
what  point  the  veteran  in  training  can  ht 
presimied  to  be  independent  of  government 
aid  In  tbe  maintenance  of  a  decent  standard 
of  living. 

It  Is  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  enrollment 
in  the  present  program,  that  the  total  in- 
creased cost  for  the  upward  revision  in  celling 
levels  proposed  as  a  change  In  law  by  H.  B. 
870  would  amount  to  8156,492.000  for  the  first 
year — assuming  that  current  subsistence  al- 
lowances remain  as  they  are.  If  the  law 
became  effective  l)efore  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1947,  there 
would  be  an  additional  cost  of  843.448.000. 
Again  It  is  not  possible  *o  estimate  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  training  programs  that 
might  be  established  1'  ceilings  were  mate- 
rially Increased. 

Section  2  of  K.  R.  488.  one  of  tbe  basic  bills 
under  discussion,  would  repeal  that  provi- 
sion of  Public  Law  679  establishing  a  lim- 
itation of  2  years  on  fvill-tlme  training  on 
the  Job. 

The  2-3rear  limitation  prescribed  for  on- 
the-job  training  In  the  amended  Readjust- 
ment Act  does  not  apply  to  apprenticeship 
courses.  Nor  does  It  necessarily  apply  to 
those  courses  of  training  which  ordinarily  are 
not  recognized  by  State  agencies  responsible 
for  the  approval  of  apprentice  training  pro- 
grams. The  Veterans'  Administration  under 
Ita  Instruction  8.  dated  August  27.  1946.  pro- 
vides that  courses  not  ordinarily  recognized 
and  approved  as  apprenticeships  can  be  so 
recognized  and  approved  by  the  State  author- 
ity or  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs where  they  possess  the  common  attri- 
butes of  apprentlceahlps.  This  regulation 
has  the  effect  of  extending  to  additional 
bona  fide  training  courses  exemption  from 
the  limitation  of  2  years 

In  other  courses  which  presumably  are  not 
apprenticeable  In  character,  the  2-year 
limitation  wculd  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
Job-training  procedures  In  positions  ordl- 
nsrily  considered  as  part  of  the  normal  fiow 
of  promotion  in  business,  indtistry.  sgricul- 
ture.  and  finance.  It  would  prevent  the  sub- 
sistence allowance  from  being  employed  as 
compensatory  adjustment  pay  for  the  benefit 
of  comparatively  lew  veterans  at  the  expense 
of  the  majority.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  2-year  limitation  does  not  work  a  hard- 
ahlp  on  those  vetarans  who  did  net  elect  an 
apprenticeable  course  of  training. 


H.  R.  870.  Eightieth  Congress,  again  one  of 
the  basic  bills  under  discussion,  would  in- 
crease awkiliimce  allowances  for  the  2.232.- 
000  vetsrana  In  training  under  Public  Law 
346  as  of  the  end  of  January.  By  the  terms 
of  this  bill,  subsistence  allowances  for  vet- 
erans would  be  Increased  from  865  and  8!)0 
per  month  to  8100  and  8125  with  $10  mora 
for  each  additional  dependent. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  In  most  areas  ths 
present  subsistence  allowance  Is  inadequata 
to  cover  the  over-all  living  costs  of  veteran 
students  and  their  dependents. 

The  legislative  history  of  Public  Law  346. 
as  amended,  suggesta  that  it  was  the  original 
Intant  of  Congress  to  contribute  a  moderate 
measure  of  support  to  veterans  in  education 
or  training.  In  ita  theory,  this  concept  did 
not  admit  the  obligation  of  Congress  tar  the 
complete  support  oi  those  students.  The 
upward  revision  In  subslstance  allowance 
provided  by  Public  Law  268.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  resulted  from  the  higher  cost  of 
living  and  helped  to  reduce  In  part  the  hard- 
ship caused  studenta  by  rising  prices. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Congress  shall 
elect  to  Increase  this  allowance,  as  proposed 
in  H.  R.  870.  will  depend  on  whether  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  undertake  responsibility 
for  defraying  a  greater  portion  of  the  living 
costs  of  veterans  and  their  dependenta  while 
In  training. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  must  make  this 
pertinent  observation.  If  Justification  can 
be  given  the  need  for  an  increase  in  sub- 
slstance allowance  to  able-bodied  veterans 
in  education  or  training.  I  do  believe  that  we 
are  also  obligated  to  resurvey  the  special 
needs  of  totally  disabled  veterans  whose  com- 
pensation amounta  to  $138  per  month.  By 
the  same  token,  consideration  is  also  due  all 
of  the  2,186.000  disabled  vetarans  drawing 
monthly  compensation  in  varying  amounts. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  rate  of  subsistence 
allowance  to  be  paid  veterans  in  tralnl|ig  Is 
a  mattar  of  national  policy  and  Is  a  mattar 
for  determination  by  Congress. 

Since  the  raising  of  subslstance  allowance 
wotild  affect  both  Public  Law  16  and  Public 
Law  346  trainees,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
total  costa  of  the  changes  in  subslstance 
rates  proposed  by  H.  R.  870  would  amount 
to  81.123.638.000  for  the  first  year.  If  the  law 
became  effective  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  quartar  of  the  fiscal  year  1947,  there 
would  be  an  additional  cost  of  8308.589.000. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  try  and  answer  them. 


Johnson  &  Johnson's  Industrial  Peact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOI«TANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1947 

Mr.  MtJRRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  iM'inted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Johnson  &  Johnson's  Industrial 
Peace"  by  Benjamin  L.  Masse,  which  was 
published  in  the  magazine  America  for 
January  25.  1947.  The  article  shows  how 
industry  may  contribute  to  industrial 
peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JOHKSOR    a    JOHNSON'S    INDTTSTXIAI.    FXAO 

(By   Benjamin   L.   Masse) 
Practically  everybody  knows  and  uses  some 
of  the  producta  of  Johnson  Jk  Johnson — Red 
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Cross  cotton  and  bandages.  Tek  toothbrushes, 
the  handy  and  Invaluable  Band-Aids.  The 
world's  largest  manufacturer  of  surgical 
dressings.  Johnson  &  Johnson  Is  accepted 
everywhere  as  synonymous  with  quality 
where  quality  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death. 

Eut  if  Johnson  &  Johnson  is  known  to  doc- 
tors and  nurses,  and  even  to  the  general 
public.  It  is  no' less  well  known  to  sttidenta 
of  indtistrial  relations.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  where  the  heme  plant  of  Johnson  & 
Johnson  is  locatad,  has  long  been  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  those  seeking  the  last  word 
In  the  manufacture  of  sutures  or  adhesive 
plaster  or  baby  producta.  It  Is  now  becoming 
a  magnet  whlcli  attracta  personnel  directors, 
labor  lesiders,  professors,  writers,  and  vice 
presidenta  in  charge  of  Industrial  relations. 
Fcr  at  a  time  when  industrial  strife  has 
reached  such  a  bitter  stage  that  men  shake 
their  heads  and  wonder  whether  warfare 
aftar  all,  as  Karl  Marx  said  a  century  ago.  Is 
endemic  to  an  industrial  society  based  on 
privata  property,  Johnson  &  Johnson  is  an 
oasis  of  harmony  and  peace. 

And  so  It  happened  not  long  ago  that 
the  wrltar  went  to  New  Brunswick  to  find 
out  what  made  Industrial  relations  at 
Johnson  ft  Johnson  tick.  I  spent  the  bettar 
part  of  2  days  there  visiting  the  main  plant 
and  several  of  the  subsidiaries,  talking  with 
workers  and  managers,  watching  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  on  the  spot.  It  was  an 
encouraging  and  worthwhile  experience  and 
I  came  away  feeling  that  if  Johnson  Sc  John- 
son has  not  found  all  tbe  answers  to  the 
problems  of  Industrial  relations,  it  has  dis- 
covered enough  of  them  to  make  life  rea- 
sonably pleasant  and  profitable  for  the  10,- 
000  people  It  employs.  "Are  you  satisfied 
here?"  I  asked  one  young  lady  who  was 
working  on  suttires,  and  she  replied:  "If 
one  has  to  work,  this  Is  the  best  place  I 
know  of."  For  an  employe  who  probably 
had  her  heart  set  on  marriage  and  a  home 
and  who  looked  upon  all  factory  work  as  a 
necessary  evil,  this  was  high  praise.  Indeed. 

Successful  industrial  relations  are  the  prod- 
uct of  both  tangible  and  Intangible  factors, 
and  since  It  is  easier  to  get  your  teeth  Into 
the  tangible  factors,  let  us  start  there. 

First  of  all,  most  of  the  Johnson  ft  John- 
son employees  in  Ner?  Brunswick  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Textile  Workers  of  America, 
CIO.  In  a  foreword  to  tbe  last  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  signed  by  the  union 
and  the  company  this  paragraph  occurs: 

"The  company  approves  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  believes  tbe  TWUA  is  an  honest 
and  well-conducted  organiaation  and  Joins 
the  imion  in  urging  every  affected  .employe 
to  study  this  agreement  and  to  be  familiar 
with  ita  contanta." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some  Industrlal- 
tota,  Johnson  ft  Johnson  really  believes  that, 
and  skeptics  who  have  their  doubta  about 
collective  bargaining  ought  to  sit  down  some 
time  with  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Wood  Johnson, 
chairman  of  the  board,  or  Richard  Mulligan, 
who  handles  Industrial  relations  for  the 
main  plant  in  New  Brunswick,  or  Robert 
Dixson,  who  has  tbe  same  responsibility  for 
the  company's  Chlcopee  cotton  mills.  'These 
men  will  tell  you  that  the  union  has  helped 
the  company  as  much  as  It  has  helped  the 
employees,  and  they  mean  It.  Put  down 
whole-hearted  acceptance  of  the  tmion  by 
management  as  an  essential  part  of  good 
Industrial  relations  at  Johnson  ft  Johnson. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  union  contract 
Is  always  called  the  agreement  at  Johnson  ft 
Johnson.  Agreement  connotes  a  meeting  of 
hearts  and  minds,  contract  suggests  hardness 
and  legalism;  and  General  Johnson  believes 
Ir.  a  meeting  of  hearta  and  minds  and  Is 
allergic  to  hardness  and  legalism.  For  this 
recBon.  also,  the  agreement  is  printed  In  two 
parta:  the  first  Is  the  contract  Itself  repleta 
with  legalisms:  the  second,  entitled  "Here's 
How  To  Use  the  LabOT  Agreement,"  to  a 
down-to-the-«arth    parai^irasa    of    part    Z 


which  any  employee  can  read  and  under- 
stand. 

Because  It  regards  the  agreement  as  ths 
basis  of  Ita  Industrial -relations  program, 
Johnson  ft  Johnson  goes  to  unusual  and  per- 
haps imique  lengths  to  make  sure  it  U  under- 
stood. Other  employers  take  special  pains 
to  explain  the  labor-management  contract  to 
their  foremen,  but  the  present  wrltar  knows 
of  no  other  case  where  the  explanation  as  well 
as  the  making  of  the  contract  to  a  Joint  labor- 
management  enterprise.  Aftar  the  contract 
has  been  signed  at  Johnson  ft  Johnson,  the 
company's  supervisors  sit  down  with  the 
union's  stewards  and  discuss  together  ita 
meaning  and  interpretation.  These  sessions 
are  held  on  the  company's  time  with  top 
union  and  management  cfllcials  available  in 
case  their  help  Is  needed.  The  result  Is  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  agreement  on  both 
s.des,  more  Interest  in  it.  and  smoother  work- 
ing of  the  grievance  machinery. 

The  second  tangible  factor  in  harmonious 
industrial  relations  is  the  traditional  trinity: 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions.  In  all 
these  respecta  the  workers  at  Johnson  ft 
Johnson  seem  sattofied.  The  40- hour  week 
Is  In  force,  of  course,  with  time  and  one- 
half  for  all  work  dono  on  Saturday  and 
double  time  for  work  on  Sunday.  There  are 
six  paid  holidays  a  year,  and  paid  vacations 
of  2  weeks  for  all  employees  who  have  been 
with  the  company  more  than  3  years.  For 
those  with  less  seniority  there  Is  a  l-ve«k 
vacation  with  pay. 

The  minimum  hiring  rate  for  women  to  81 
centa  an  hour;  for  men  95  centa.  Wages  are 
paid  on  both  an  hourly  and  a  piecework 
basto,  and  exceptional  pains  are  taken  in 
setting  up  Job  procedures  and  making  time 
studies.  The  union  has  access  at  all  times 
to  the  company's  time  studies  and  in  case 
of  dtopute  to  free  to  bring  in  ita  own  engi- 
neer to  study  the  Job  In  qu^^tlon.  Wages 
at  Johnson  ft  Johnson  are  above  the  average 
In  both  the  community  and  the  industry 
for  similar  sklUs.  At  the  present  time  the 
company  and  union  are  working  on  a  plan 
for  severance  pay  for  workers  laid  off  on  ac- 
count of  physical  incapacity  or  technological 
improvemecta.  and  are  exploring  the  possi- 
bility of  guaranteed  employment.  ■ 

But  wages  are  only  part  of  the  material 
compensation  paid  to  Johnson  ft  Jolmson 
employees.  Every  employee  has  the  follow- 
ing insurance  paid  for  by  the  company:  A 
85O0  life  insurance  policy,  a  8500  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  policy,  an  acci- 
dent and  health  plan  with  weekly  benefita 
ranging  from  a  minimum  of  812  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  830,  a  hospitalization  plan  with  daily 
benefita  of  8^.  maternity  benefita  of  8148 
minimum  and  8256  maxlmimi,  and  surgical 
benefits  up  to  8150. 

Under  the  slogan  "All  work  and  no  play 
to  not  tbe  way  at  Johnson  ft  Johnson,"  the 
company  provides  a  recreation  program 
planned  Jointly  by  the  employees  and  the 
personnel  department.  Members  of  the  Tlarl- 
tan  Athletic  Association — membership  84  a 
year — can  engage  In  the  following  sporta 
without  further  expense:  Archery,  basketball, 
bowling,  ftohlng.  golf,  ping  pong,  rifle,  soft 
ball,  and  tennto.  If  the  employees  want  to 
Indulge  in  horseback  riding  or  swimming. 
the  company,  through  the  association,  will 
pay  half  the  fee. 

Without  In  any  way  deprecating  the  Im- 
portance of  these  tangible  factors — and  some 
hf  ve  been  omitted  for  lack  of  space — I  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  the  real  explanation 
for  the  success  of  Johnson  ft  Johnson  per- 
sonnel policies.  Other  corporations  pay  good 
wages,  provide  various  kinds  of  insurance, 
sponsor  recreational  programs,  even  recog- 
nize the  union  and  still  know  nothing  better 
than  a  truce  In  Indtistrlal  warfare.  It  to  the 
spirit  which  gives  life  to  dead  matter,  and 
If  we  would  seek  the  explanation  for  the  fine 
state  of  affairs  at  Johnson  ft  Johnson,  we 
must  look  behliid  tha  tanclhlc  factors  for 


the  IntanglMes  which  animate  them.  And 
thto  brings  xis  to  Robert  Wood  Johnson, 
chainnan  of  the  board,  and  the  center  around 
which  all  the  corporation's  far-flung  actlTl- 
ties  revolve. 

In  big-business  circles  General  Johnson  la 
something  of  a  controversial  figure.  (The 
commission  was  earned  during  the  war  as 
Army  procurement  officer  for  the  New  York 
area  and  later  as  Chairman  of  the  Smaller 
War  Planta  Corporation.)  If  business  ortho- 
dcxy  to  determined  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  other  reactionary 
organisations,  then  the  trim,  kindly  but 
blunt-spoken  head  of  Johnson  ft  Johnson  to 
quite  simply  a  heretic.  Thto  Itself  wculd  not 
be  very  extraordinary,  since  there  are  more 
heretics  roaming  around  the  business  world 
than  the  average  citizen  might  suspect.  But 
these  heretics  are  mostly  silent,  for  very  un- 
derstandable reasons,  and  hence  do  not  at- 
tract attention.  General  Jchnson  to  a  vocal 
heretic,  and  that's  the  trouble. 

When  tbe  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers was  busy  last  year  opposing  an  in- 
crease  in  minimum  wages  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  75  centa  an  hour, 
Johnson  &  Johnson's  chairman  of  the  board 
was  just  as  busy  supporting  It.  He  actually 
dared  to  testify  before  tbe  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee, which  was  holding  bearings  on  the 
proposed  amendment,  and  as  usual  he  said 
exactly  what  was  on  hto  mind.  Here  to  an 
excerpt : 

"There  have  always  been  more  underpaid 
employed  than  unemployed.  I  suppoae  it 
would  be  fair  to  estimate  that,  given  siz  to 
eight  million  unemployed,  we  woxild  in  tha 
past  expect  fifteen  to  twenty  million  under- 
paid. 

"I  suggest  that  this  committee  should  taka 
the  position  that  the  average  American  work- 
man cannot  keep  body  and  soul  together  on 
less  than  830  per  week  anywhere  in  tha 
United  States." 

Not  long  after  thto  performance,  General 
Johnson  addressed  some  candid  words  to  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Manafement  As- 
sociation in  New  Tark.  This  to  what  tha 
startled  Industrlalista  heard: 

"The  first  real  opportunity  organized  busi- 
ness ever  had  to  cure  the  ills  of  underpay- 
ment was  under  the  NRA.  the  hated  NRA, 
We  could  then  have  tried  to  establish  a  rea- 
sonable minimum.  But  what  do  the  records 
stUl  in  the  vaulta  reveal?  American  busi- 
ness went  to  Washington  and  plunked  for 
the  lowest  wages  and  the  longest  hours  It 
could  whittle  out  of  Hugh  Johnson.  That 
Is  the  record  of  American  management  at 
that  point. 

"In  the  years  that  followed,  one  good  way 
to  put  a  bill  through  Congress  wss  to  be 
sure  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  as 
then  constituted,  were  opposed  to  It.  That 
was  the  greatest  lobby  of  all,  since  It  was 
absolutely  automatic.  And  it  worked  Just 
as  well  In  reverse;  anjrthlng  those  organiza- 
tions supported  was  automatically  opposed." 

Now  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  busi- 
ness standpatters  find  it  hard  to  forgive. 
Like  some  of  Eric  Johnston's  pronouncementa 
and  Charles  Luckman's  challenging  talk  last 
November  in  Chicago.  It  smacks  ol  downright 
treachery. 

It  to  Important  to  understand  that  In  set- 
ting hto  face  against  certain  aspecta  of  so- 
called  business  "orthodoxy"  General  John- 
son to  not  seeking  publicity.  Only  a  man 
addicted  to  heroics  wotild  want  that  sort  of 
publicity  anyhow,  and  Robert  Wood  John- 
son to  not  addicted  to  heroics.  I  imagine  that 
thto  essentially  modest  man  braves  the  wrath 
of  his  brother  Indtistrialtota  because  he  has 
formed  certain  convictions  about  industrial 
relations  which  he  thinks  are  true  and  which 
he  regards  as  important  enough  to  fight  for. 
That  is  aU  there  to  to  it. 

Anyhow  It  to  these  ooovlctlooa  which  glva 
life   to  Industrial  relations  at  Johnson  * 
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AS I  understand  ttacm 
(1)  A  belief  tlukt  the  moral  law  of 
cms  busUMss  as  well  as  everything 
life,  and   that  good  morals  are 
good  business;  (3)  s  belief  In  the  dl|ntty 
•very   human   being:    (3)    a   belief 
"Golden  Rule"  as  the  guiding  prln^pl 
Industrial  relations. 

Admittedly  thU  is  an  Idealistic 
to    business,    but    the    dlsconcertlni 
about  G<^neral   *w*hn»on — to  some  of 
•octatcs  of  iMser  faith  as  well  as 
■Msia    !■  that  to  him  this  idealism 
headed  realism.    And  the  doubly  dis4oncert- 
Ing  thing  Is  that  the  record  of 
Johnson  besrs  the  man  out.    Few 
corporations   are   more   eOclently 
than  this  one.  and  few  haye  been 
sUtently  profitable. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  prospecf  ve 
ploye  of  Johnson  &  Johnson  sees 
tag  the  main  plant  In  New  ~ 
framed   copy   o(   General   Johnson's 
trial  credo.    It  la  worth  printing  her  > 

We  belleTe  that  our  first  respons^DiUty  U 
to  our  customers. 

Our  producu  must  always  be 
we  must  atrlre  to  make  them 
lower  cosU. 

Our  orders  must  be  promptly  ac|<l  accu 
rately  filled. 

Our  dealers  must  mske  a  fair  profit 

Our  second  responsibility  Is  to 
work  with  us — the  men  and  womei 
factories  and  olDces. 

They  must  hsTe  a  seme  of  security 
jobs. 

Wages  must  be  fair  end  adequate 
ment  Just,  hours  short,  and  workini 
UoDs  clean  and  orderly. 

Workers  should  have  an  organized 
for  suggestions  and  complaints. 

Foremen  and  department  heads 
qualtfled  and  fair-minded. 

There  must  be  opportunity  for 
ment — for  those  qualified — a^^d  eacl 
miut  be  considered  an  individual 
on  bis  own  dignity  and  merit. 

Our  third  responsibility  is  to  our 
ment. 

Our  executives  must  be  persons  ( 
education,  experience,  and  ability. 

They  must  be  persons  of  common 
full  understanding. 

Our  fourth  and  last  responsibility 
owners  and  stockholders. 

Business  must  make  a  sound  jvofl 

Reserves  must  be  created 

Bese«reh  must  be  carried  on.  adT4nttirous 
programs  developed,  and  mistakes 
paid  for 

Bad  times  must  be  provided  for. 
paid,  new  machines  purchased,  new 
built,  new  prodiKU  Isuncbed.  and 
plans  developed. 

We  must  experiment  with  new 

When  these  things  have  been 
owners  and  the  stockholders  shoul< 
ft  fair  profit. 

We  are  determined,  with  the  help 
grace,  to  fulflll  these  obligations  to 
of  our  ability. 

To  those  who  know  the  set-up  at 
*  Johnson,  that  credo  explains  why 
poratlon     has     matched     iu 
achtevemenu  with  something  approaching  a 
triumph    of    human    englneenng. 
at  Johnson  it  Johnson,  from  the 
of  the  board  down,  is  satisfied  with 
reas  that  has  been  made.    Far 
complacent,  they  are  looking 
new  answers  to  old  questions.  carryi4g 
periments  every   day.    But  In 
the  human  and  normal  side  of  Industrial 
latlons.  they  feel  they  are  on  the 
"A  business  is  made  up  of  persons 
Ings.  machines,  and  money  In  the 
General    Johnson.    "TtMse     are 
tooU." 

Ferhaps  the  trouble  In  a  lot  of  oknpaaii 
li  that  the  peraons  are  only  tools,  to  >. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODQE,  JR. 

or  MASSAcmrsnTS        I 
IN  THE  SXNATB  OF  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  19, 1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Pertinent  Questions,"  published 
in  the  Boston  Herald  of  February  18, 
1947.  The  editorial  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  military  training. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

pnmfXMT   QUKSTIOHS 

Senator  Lodgz  has  put  some  questions  be- 
fore the  President's  Advisory  Comralsslon  on 
Universal  Training  which  might  also  be  pan- 
dered by  the  new  congressional  budget- 
makers  before  they  finally  slaughter  our  na- 
tional defense.  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton.  chair- 
man of  the  conunlttee,  responded  enthusi- 
astically to  the  Senator's  suggestion  that  the 
committee  Include  them  in  the  scope  of  Its 
Inquiry. 

"Tou  have  raised  so  many  interesting 
points  that  I  am  bringing  your  letter  up  for 
special  consideration  by  our  Commission  as 
It  lays  plans  for  future  hearings  and  study," 
Dr.  Compton  replied. 

What  the  American  people  want  to  know. 
said  Senator  Lodgx,  is  "whether  compulsory 
military  training  is  necessary  at  all."  To 
answer  this  basic  question,  the  Senator  said 
It  would  be  necessary  first  to  answer  a  num- 
ber of  others,  including  the  following: 

"Is  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
acting  through  its  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  organizing  the  total  h\iman  and 
material  resources  of  the  Nation  to  provide 
national  security  against  total  war? 

"^jea  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  possess  conclusions  which  are  at  one 
and  the  same  time  authoritative,  impartial, 
comprehensive,  and  up  to  date  regarding 
the  effect  of  modem  science  on  national  se- 
ctirlty  In  the  light  of  the  facts  of  the  world 
situation  and  of  the  capacity  of  our  economy? 

"Are  these  conclvtsions  stifflclently  firm  to 
enable  the  American  people  to  tell  what  are 
the  jxist  demands  to  be  made  on  their  money 
and  their  manpower? 

"What  is  the  present  ability  of  the  United 
SUtes— 

"(a)  To  hold  strategic  air,  ground,  and  sea 
bases? 

"(b)  To  provide  immediate  defense  against 
air  and  surface  sttacks? 

"(c)  To  undertake  counteroffenslve  action 
ot  all  types? 

"(d)  To  discharge  our  Immediate  responsi- 
bilities, vis.  the  occupation  of  Germany  and 
Japan,  the  provision  of  mUltary  forces  for  the 
United  Nations,  the  support  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  North  China  and  Trieste, 
and  the  maintenance  of  communication  to 
overseas  bases? 

"(e)  To  mobUize  rapidly? 

"(f)  To  eliminate  efficiently  the  deadwood 
In  the  personnel  of  the  regular  air,  ground, 
and  sea  services? 

"(g)  To  get  quick  decisions  on  matters  af- 
fecting the  air.  ground,  and  sea  services? 

"What  Is  the  present  degree  of  American 
supremacy  in  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment?" 

These  are  pertinent  questions.  Until  they 
are  answered  it  wiU  be  Impossible  either  to 
know  whether  we  require  universal  training 
or  to  what  extent  we  can  afford  to  pare  down 
th«  btMlget  for  national  defensa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  is  facing  a  new  crisis  so  serious. 
so  far-reaching  in  its  effects  upon  the 
future  of  this  Nation,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  no  longer  Ignore 
it  as  a  problem  belonging  entirely  to  the 
States  alone. 

We  have  in  America  today  a  shortage 
of  teachers  that  is  growing  daily  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Low  salaries  and  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  have  driven  competent  « 
men  and  women  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion to  seek  other  jobs  where  the  re- 
muneration is  greater.  Low  salaries 
have  discouraged  young  people  from 
choosing  teaching  as  a  career.  Since 
1939  more  than  350,000  men  and  women 
have  quit  the  teaching  profession,  ap- 
proximately one- third  of  all  the  teachers 
in  America. 

At  the  same  time  our  schools  and  uni- 
versities are  taxed  beyond  their  capacity 
to  educate  the  youth  of  the  Nation  and 
the  returning  veterans. 

The  results  of  this  crisis  in  our  educa- 
tional system  will  be  evident  when  these 
young  men  and  women  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  unless 
we  study  the  problem  now  and  find  a 
solution  to  the  dilSculties  within  our  ed- 
ucational system. 

We  do  not  want  an  illiterate  nation. 
In  a  scientific  age,  our  future,  in  fact  our 
survival  as  a  nation,  may  well  depend 
upon  adequate  education  for  our  youth. 

Graham  Patterson  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Pathfinder  on  February  12,  1947.  I 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  House  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Patterson's  article  is  as  follows: 

U   AMKUCA  HXAOXD   rOt  tLUnOUCTt 

America's  public-school  system  Is  today 
facing  a  serious  situation. 

The  teachers,  to  whom  we  look  for  the 
proper  education  of  our  chUdren.  are  disap- 
pearing from  the  classrooms.  More  than 
350.000  have  quit  the  profession  since  1939. 
That  is  approximately  one-third  of  all  the 
teachers  in  America.  Emergency  measures 
to  meet  the  sltustlon  have  compelled  many 
States  to  issue  emergency  certificates  to 
young  men  and  women  lacking  the  usual 
qualifications,  Including  even  some  who  have 
not  been  to  high  school.  Even  with  these 
radical  measures,  however,  there  were  00,000 
teachers'  jobs  unfilled  last  year. 

To  make  the  situation  worse,  fewer  per- 
sons are  entering  teachers'  schools.  In  1920, 
one-fourth  of  the  college  students  enrolled 
at  teachers'  coUeges;  by  1930  only  1  out  of 
6  embraced  a  teaching  career;  last  year, 
the  number  of  students  planning  to  be  teach- 
ers was  only  1  out  of  14.  A  dire  outlook,  in- 
deed, for  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

In  many  cities  throughout  the  country 
teachers  are  going  on  strike.  In  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  a  teachers'  strike  lasting  35  days  In- 
volved 1,160  teachers  and  30.000  pupils. 
Similar  teachers'  strikes  have  occurred  in 
Norwalk.  Conn.,  WUkes-Barre.  Pa..  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  Paterson.  N.  J.,  and  others  are 
threatened  In  many  other  cities. 
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That  teachov  have  a  just  grievance,  any 
fair-minded  person  will  concede  when  he 
weighs  the  Investment  In  time,  study,  and 
effort  required  of  teachers  to  qualify  them 
for  their  profession  against  the  Inadequate 
compensation  they  receive  for  their  services. 
They  are  caught  between  the  jaws  ot  a  fixed 
and  already  low  income  and  steadily  rising 
living  costs.  In  1941  the  national  average 
teacher's  salary  was  only  $1,470  a  year.  That 
ts  the  national  average;  there  are  11  States 
In  which  salaries  run  as  low  as  tSOO  a  year. 
In  Mississippi.  50  percent  of  the  teachers 
earn  less  than  $900  a  year;  in  Arkansas,  more 
than  half  are  paid  less  than  $1,000;  the 
largest  proportion  of  teachers  In  Missouri, 
New  Hampshire,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Vir- 
ginia are  paid  less  than  $1,500  annually. 

To  make  ends  meet,  many  teachers  are 
utilizing  their  spare  time  to  et.m  money  In 
factories,  even  night  clubs,  as  salesmen, 
truck  drivers,  ctupenteis,  and  in  one  case  as 
a  bartender.  A  man  entrusted  with  the 
molding  of  yoxjng  minds  tending  bar.  The 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review  reports  that 
teachers'  outside  Jobs  range  from  hotel 
chambermaids  to  tool-and-dle  work. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  one  of  the  350,000  teachers  who  have 
quit  explained  why:  "Because  today  teach- 
ing Is  the  most  underpaid  and  unappre- 
ciated of  the  learned  professions."  In  many 
cities  a  man  can  earn  as  much  and  even  more 
at  tending  bar  or  driving  a  truck  as  he  can 
by  utilizing  his  knowledge,  training,  and 
abilities  to  educate  the  young.  In  most 
cities  a  woman  teacher  can  start  as  a  tele- 
phone operator  at  as  much  as  she  can  earn 
In  a  classroom.  And  the  telephone  operator 
can  look  forward  to  increased  pay  with  expe- 
rience; the  school  teacher's  salary  is  usually 
frozen  by  law. 

Last  month,  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, with  a  membership  of  nearly 
775,000  teachers,  outlined  a  program  calling 
for  "higher  minimum  salaries,  with  regular 
Increases  leading  to  a  professional  salary 
level  for  experienced  teachers  ranging  from 
$4,000  to  $6,000."  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
establish  minimum-pay  laws:  in  one  State 
the  goal  is  $2,200;  in  nine  others,  $2,400. 

We  are  now  spending  six  times  as  much  on 
our  peacetime  Army  and  Navy  as  we  are  for 
our  education  bUl;  we  allot  to  the  education 
of  our  children  only  half  as  much  as  is  spent 
each  year  for  liquor.  Isnt  it  high  time  we 
recognised  our  responsibilities  to  our  chil- 
dren, and  in  turn  to  the  teachers  to  t.hom 
we  look  to  help  make  them  good  citizens, 
and  literate  citizens? 


Miiioori  RWer  Derelopmeiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REIdARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  February  19, 1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  a  program  of  the  development 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  Its  tributaries. 
The  work  on  this  large  project  has  al- 
ready begun.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Con- 
gress to  carry  through  until  It  reaches  its 
final  completion. 

The  area  of  continental  America 
drained  by  the  Missouri  River  and  its 
tributaries  is  possessed  of  some  of  the 
most  productive  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
Nation.  There  are  many  areas,  however, 
In  this  region  that  are  subject  to  recur- 


ring droughts.  The  development  of  this 
river  as  proposed  under  laws  enacted  by 
this  Congress  means  that  the  peoples  In 
these  areas  will  be  self-supporting  be- 
cause the  plans  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  these  streams. 

This  Congress  has,  on  occasions  in  the 
past,  been  called  upon  to  make  enormous 
appropriations  to  the  drought-ridden 
areas  of  this  continent.  Those  days  will 
occur  again.  As  we  stop  today  to  ponder 
on  the  question  of  reducing  budgets  and 
curbing  of  spending,  let  us  not  forget 
that  as  a  Nation  we  will  be  confrouted 
again  with  the  need  of  appropriations 
for  areas  that  suffer  from  the  tragedy  of 
drought.  This  can  be  corrected  by  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  its  tributaries  by  fortifying  the 
people  in  these  areas  with  irrigation 
tracts  by  which  they  can  produce  forage 
crops  to  carry  the  herds  of  cattle  over 
these  dry  periods. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herewith  the  following  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  P  unanimously 
passed  by  the  North  Dakota  Legislative 
Assembly  at  a  very  recent  date: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  P 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  North  Dakota  for  the 
development  of  the  Missouri  River  and  its 
tributaries  and  petitioning  Congress  to 
continue  Its  support 

Whereas  the  several  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government  have  prepared 
and  adopted  a  unified  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  resources  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin;  and 

Whereas  that  plan  was  approved  and  au- 
thorized for  construction  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944;  and 

Whereas  appropriations  for  such  develop- 
ment have  already  been  made  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  stjch  works 
are  now  under  way;  and 

Whereas  successful  completion  of  said 
unified  plan  will  bring  untold  benefits  to 
the  people  of  the  Missouri  Basin  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  by 
increasing  Indiistrial,  agricultural,  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  by  stabilizing  the 
business,  industry,  and  agriculture  now  ex- 
istent in  the  Missouri  Basin:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Re»olved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  (the  senate 
concu^ng) ,  That  we  hereby  express  the 
support  of  the  people  of  North  Dakota  for 
this  development  of  the  Missouri  River  and 
Its  tributaries  and  that  we  respectfully  peti- 
tion the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  Its  support  of  this  development  and 
to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  to  carry 
on  this  work  without  delay,  and  that  the 
secretary  of  state  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  Senators  Yoxtno  and  LAifcn  and  to 
Congressmen  Robxitsom  and  Lkmkk  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Tke  Wafner  Act  m  an  ladnttrial 
Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or   AMIUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  19. 1947 

Mr.    HILL.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Ricokd  an  address 
on  the  subject  The  Wagner  Act  In  an 
Industrial  Democracy,  delivered  by 
James  J.  Reynolds,  Jr..  member  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  before 
the  Atlanta  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  Henry  Qrady  Hotel,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  January  23.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoao, 
as  follows: 

I  trtist  you  will  be  Indulgent  if  the  Hist 
very  brief  portion  of  my  remarks  appears  to 
be  concerned  with  a  recitation  of  rather  per- 
sonal history.  Not  many  years  ago  I  came 
to  your  neighboring  State  of  Alabama  and 
took  employment  as  an  iron-foundry  laborer 
In  the  city  of  Bessemer,  which,  as  you  know. 
Is  to  the  south  of  the  richly  endowed  indus- 
trial area  of  Birmingham.  1  came  not  only 
from  the  North,  I  came  from  the  pseudo- 
sophisticated  atmosphere  of  New  York's  fl- 
nancial  district,  which  represents  the  antith- 
esis of  everything  Into  which  I  was  making 
my  way.  And  I  must  confess  that  I  brought 
with, me  certain  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the 
cbaiacto'  of  the  people  among  whom  I  was 
to  live  and  of  the  community  which  was  for 
a  time  to  be  my  home.  Whatever  concern  I 
had  as  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  a 
"damned  Yankee"  moving  into  a  close-knit 
Southern  industrial  community  was  soon 
dissipated.  Where  I  might  very  well  have 
met  resentment  at  the  Intrusion  of  a  stran- 
ger, I  met  only  kindness  and  welcome;  where 
I  bad  expected  prejudice,  I  found  only  un- 
derstanding and  tolerance;  where  I  expected 
Indifference,  there  was  a  helping  hand  and 
thoughtfulness  on  every  side.  I  have  not 
forgotten  those  days,  nor  will  I  ever. 

I  think  I  came  to  know  something  of  your 
splendid  southern  workingman  during  the 
years  which  followed.  Not  only  did  I  share 
his  toll  and  his  problems  as  a  fellow  worker, 
but  as  time  went  by  and  I  passed  over  that 
mysterious  dividing  line  which  separates  the 
ranks  of  worker  from  those  of  management, 
I  came  to  appreciate  to  an  even  greater  ex- 
tent what  a  really  decent  and  loyal  employee 
he  Is.  For  the  most  part,  a  first-generation 
industrial  worker,  stiU  close  enough  to  the 
earth  and  the  plow  to  be  possessed  at  very 
fundamental  concepts  as  to  the  eternal  truth 
and  goodness  of  the  Golden  Rule,  he  Is  to  me 
a  grand  American — there  is  none  better.  He 
is  the  sort  of  man  you  like  to  have  around 
when  there  Is  a  Job  to  be  done,  a  fight  to  be 
fought,  or  a  laugh  to  be  bad. 

And  now  once  again  I  return  to  the  South- 
land, for  which  I  shall  always  have  a  pro- 
fotmd  and  abiding  affection,  and  this  time 
I  do  not  come  to  toll  In  a  foundry,  nor  do 
I  come  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  man- 
agement; I  come  as  a  Government  official 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  sharing  with  my 
two  colleagues  the  responsibilities  of  admin- 
istering the  most  controversial  piece  of  legis- 
lation since  the  eighteenth  amendment.  I 
used  to  think  that  getting  up  each  morning 
at  S:1S  and  walking  through  the  empty  pre- 
dawn dark  to  work  a  long  day  In  the  heat 
and  noise  and  grime  of  a  foundry  was  tough; 
I  often  felt  discouraged  and  frtistrated  when 
I  wrestled  with  the  problems  of  Industrial 
management;  but,  gentlemen,  those  days 
were  sheer  heaven  compared  with  this. 

And  yet,  to  be  quite  honest  about  it  all, 
I  must  admit  that  no  one  forced  me  into  this 
job;  it  was  my  privUege  to  decline  when  the 
President  did  me  the  honor  of  asking  me  to 
become  a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Ete- 
latlons  Board.  The  simple  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  (1)  I  firmly  believe  that  all  men 
to  whom  the  opportunity  of  public  service  is 
presented  should  gladly  sexre  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  their  useful  lives,  and  (2)  my  expe- 
rience as  a  worker  and  a  member  of  the 
managerial  family  have  given  me  the  firm 
conviction  that,  despite  all  criticism,  despite 
all  abuses  and  excesses  of  those  whose  con- 
duct should  be  its  greatest  afflrmatloa.  and 
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blame  la  due.  the  National 
ttona  Act  ttanda  a«  one  of  the 
of  liberal  legislation  erer  enacted 
•ay  other  oountry. 

I  bellerc  that  a  free  and 
labor  movement  la  essential  to  the 
tlon  of  our  free-enterprise  system 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Act.  when 
understood.   Is  clearly  consistent 
purpose  and  tradition.     It  must 
mind  that  the. act  neither 
vages  nor  determine  prices.     It 
simple  and  fundamental  purpose 
Is  the  establishment  of   a  basic 
liberty — namely,  the  right  of 
ganlae  and  to  bargain  collectively 
representatives  of  their  own 
of  Its  details  are  devoted  to  the 
either  defining  those  practices 
fere  with  this  fundamental  right  o 
earned  with  establishing  procedu 
Tenting  any  Interference  with  tha  l 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
act.  it  has  had  a  tremendous 
American  industry.    Largely  due  u 
vision    which   enables   the   Board 
Judicial  enforcement  ot  lu  orders, 
tmlon    stronghold    after    another 
fotced  to  yield  to  its  provisions. 
pasaage  some  II  years  ago,  trade 
bershlp  has  increased  from  3.000,i 
14.00C.C00.     It  la  now  an  accepted 
wages  and  other  working  conditlofis 
great  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
tatlon  industries  are  largely 
collective    agreement.      Whatever 
may  be.  there  can  be  no  doubt  tha< 
rights  and  the  economic  status  of 
age  worker  have  been  greatly 
through  Its  administration. 

If  the  Industrial  democracy  which 
created  under  the  t>enevolent 
the  act  la  to  endure,  those  labor 
tlous  which  are  chosen  to  represent 
ran  labor  miist  themselves  be 
minded.     If   power   is  to  contlnu  i 
fnxn  those  represented  up  to  the 
Uvea,  then  responsibility  must  flow 
leadership  down  to  the  rank  and 
fortunately,  as  we  who  live  In  this 
know  all  too  well,  the  right  to 
■entatives  la  also  the  right  to  make 
All  that  the  act  can  do  is  to 
conditions  favorable  to  democratic 
log:  It  cannot  step  Into  the 
•asea  and  guarantee  certain  result  i 
vp  to  the  electorate 

However,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
character  of  representation  choaen 
and  the  type  of  conduct  in  which 
dulge  is  In  a  very  real  sense  a 
which  an  Intelligent  emf^oyer  cai  i 
considerable  Influence.    Making 
ance  for  the  obvious  gradatloixs 
nature,  whether  in  the  ranks  of 
labor.  I  believe  that  the  employer 
a  friendly  attitude  toward  unions 
long  run.  be  rewarded  by  the  exp4ri 
dealing  with  the  more  enlightene  1 
leader.    In    thla   connectioi  i 
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admlnU-  tect  our  economic  Interests  by  organizing, 
blame  Suppoee  that  Immediately  upon  engaging  in 
Rela-  lawful  activity  in  the  pursuance  of  this  de- 
pleces  aire,  we  are  rebuffed  by  an  employer  who 
this  or  easee  our  leaders  out  of  their  Jobs  in  the 
plant  and  refuses  to  sit  down  with  us  to 
discuss  problems  of  mutual  concern.  I  think 
It  la  reasonable  to  expect  that  our  reaction 
would  be  to  chooee  a--^  our  leader  that  indi- 
vidual who  can  beet  beat  the  employer  at 
his  own  game,  and  who  will  be  continually 
alert  to  discover  ways  of  injuring  him  so 
that  he  may  ultimately,  through  force,  bring 
him  to  the  goal  of  reason.  The  employer 
who  starts  bis  relations  with  organized  labor 
-on  the  basis  of  reason  and  fair  play  is  far 
leas  likely  to  see  them  end  in  a  resort  to 
force.  When  the  employer  is  reasonable 
and  understanding,  there  Is  no  liKentlve  for 
the  union  to  send  around  a  top  sergeant  to 
bring  him  to  terms.  Like  begets  like  in  the 
factory  as  in  every  department  of  human  life. 
The  employer  who  seeks  by  espionage.  Illegal 
discharge  of  workers,  and  the  Imposition  of 
company  unions  to  break  down  budding  self- 
organization  among  his  employees  is  inviting 
a  reaction.  This  reaction,  due  to  set  in 
sooner  or  later,  will  lose  nothing  of  Its  final 
devastlng  quality  when  measured  In  terms  of 
economic  strife  or  bad  morale  in  the  plant. 
The  relentless  progress  of  the  union  move- 
ment under  the  protection  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  has  reached  Into  practi- 
cally every  phase  of  our  industrial  life.  Its 
new  frontier  is  reflected  in  the  resvirgence  of 
organizing  efforts  here  In  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Into  this  great  area  of 
auperb  manpower  and  great  natural  resotirces 
has  come  a  force  which  can  leave  its  mark 
in  a  constructive  way  upon  southern  indus- 
try for  years  to  come,  or  It  can  mean  discord 
and  Industrial  strife  such  as  marked  the 
campaigns  to  organize  some  of  the  major 
industries  in  the  great  industrial  centers  of 
the  North.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  intelli- 
gent, far-sighted  approach  for  management 
to  take  would  be  that  which  gives  full  recog- 
nition to  the  law  of  the  land  under  which 
employee  rights  are  protected  and  which  di- 
rects its  efforts  to  make  of  the  new  force  in 
the  Industrial  community  a  power  for  good 
and  stability. 

For  it  is  a  fact  that  a  byproduct  of  this 
great  imlon  movement  is  the  Impetus  which 
It  gives  to  the  Interest  of  our  people  In  demo- 
cratic Institutions.  Through  union  meet- 
ings and  ample  education  programs  set  up 
by  unions,  countless  Americans  are  receiv- 
ing an  education  and  experience  In  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  self-government  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  valuable  to  the  coun- 
try than  any  other  type  of  adult  education. 
There  they  discuss  their  problems,  cgmmend 
or  criticize  their  leaders,  give  expression  to 
their  aspirations,  and  learn  that  In  manage- 
ment-labor relations  compromise  is  often 
a  more  commendable  trait  than  belligerency. 
Their  educatfon  in  self-government  is  car- 
ried on  under  the  most  realistic  conditions 
since  they  are  participating  In  the  solution 
of  their  own  most  vital  problems. 

Many  thousands  of  new  labor  agreements 
have  been  arrived  at  by  coUectlre  bargain- 
ing between  employers  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. Kach  of  these  agreements  represenu 
peace,  stability,  and  mutual  respect,  and 
moet  of  th«n  repreeent  economic  progress. 
I  wont  burden  you  with  statistics  and  anal- 
yaia  of  the  collective-bargaining  agree- 
meata  that  are  tn  existence  today.  We  need 
not  reaort  to  sUUaUcs  to  be  sure  of  thla 
minimum:  througb  many  ivt^^ttaaa  of 
the  Wacn«r  Act  coUeetlva  bai|i^^  haa  re« 
suited.  Collecuve  bargaining  has  lad  to 
subiltslnc  agreementa— la  aonMi  tnduatrtea 
where  the  employer  haratotora  i»aa  tha  all* 
t&at  powartul  and  unquestioned  economic  aov< 
la  a  avaltB.  Tbeee  agreamanta  have  tedueed  tha 
beat  pro-      tadividwa  worker^  aconoalo  iMlpteasncai 
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and  feeling  of  Insecurity.  Beyond  this  his 
chosen  representative  has  contributed  to  the 
determination  of  wages,  seniority  practices, 
and  grievance  procedures.  In  short,  the  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement  has  Introduced 
a  measure  of  self-determination,  a  measure  of 
democratic  give-and-take  in  place  (A  indus- 
trial absolutism. 

These  coUective-bargaliilng  agreements 
mean  more  than  stability  and  economic  bet- 
terment. In  essence  they  embody  re^l  rep- 
resentative government  in  industry.  This 
participation  of  the  worker  in  the  :indus- 
trlal  government  has  meant  that  freecom  of 
speech,  press,  and  assembly  are  enjc:/ed  la 
greater  degree  and  in  more  communities  in 
America  than  ever  before.  It  has  also  meant 
that  workers  have  more  understanding  of 
their  Oovernment  and  its  several  brc.nches 
than  they  have  ever  had  before.  And.  if 
we  should,  L.  any  way  whatsoever,  stifle  or 
retard  this  development,  it  is  likely  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  will  be  denied  that 
training  in  self-determination,  that  feeling 
of  stature,  and  that  sense  of  security  which 
are  necessary  for  the  development  of  stable 
and  efficient  government.  In  short,  if  we 
affirmatively  support  the  operation  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  its  underlying  prin- 
ciples, in  my  opinion,  we  are  reinforcing  the 
bulwarks  of  our  American  society. 

These  gains  which  I  recite  seem  to  me  to 
be  substantial  and  important  in  themiselves, 
both  spiritually  and  materially.  But  their 
chief  importance,  I  am  convinced,  Les  in 
this  particular  le8<«n:  in  the  many  tests 
which  we  will  face — and  I  mean  both  labor 
and  management — we  must,  under  nc  con- 
ditions, give  in  to  any  alluring  short-cut* 
which  will  hamper  the  fostering  and  maiinte* 
nance  of  free  collective  bargaining. 

My  own  belief  is  ^hat  employers  will  most 
satisfactorily  further  their  relations  with 
trade-unions  if  they  cease  to  think  in  terms 
of  legal  restraints  which  they  may  exercise 
against  them.  Successful  dealing  with  trade 
unions  depends  on  the  growth  of  mutual  con* 
fldence  between  the  employer  and  his  work- 
ers" representatives.  Such  confldenoe  Is 
never  assisted  by  the  fact  that  one  party  to 
negotiations  sits  with  a  lawyer  at  his  elbow 
and  his  inward  glance  firmly  directed  at 
statutes  and  courts,  seeking  not  for  points  ot 
acco nun oda tlon  but  for  some  means  by  which 
he  can  embarrass  and  frustrate  the  party  of 
the  second  part. 

Trade-unions  for  their  own  selfish  Interests 
mtist  be  responsible  under  contracts.  They 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  eminently  so 
In  those  industries  In  which  collective  bar- 
gaining has  gone  on  over  any  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  contract  is  the  most 
precious  possession  of  the  trade-union  and 
its  members.  Every  force  of  constructive 
leadership  within  the  union  demands  that 
the  contract  be  carefully  observed.  The 
growth  of  such  constructive  leadersliip  is 
the  surest  guaranty  of  protection  for  the 
employer  in  his  relations  with  the  union.  It 
is  far  surer  tha  the  legal  supports  which  he 
attempts  to  erect.  The  latter  may  seriously 
damage  the  natural  evolution  of  a  course  of 
dealing  which  automatically  creates  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  by  both  sides,  based 
on  the  lessons  of  experience. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  laws  are  not 
panaceas  for  troubled  labor  relations.  They 
are  made,  of  course,  to  define  fairly  rights 
and  duties.  But  the  sraatact  need  is  for  an 
earnest  desire  for  lair  play  and  Jvisilce. 
When  all  the  facts  aia  made  available,  an 
enlightened  self-lntarait  alKWUd  guaia&taa  n 
proper  glv*  *»<!  take. 

After  aU.  tn  ttM  fMd  of  InAortrtal  relatlont. 
M  In  tha  raalm  of  trnprnwlbli  lOTwnment, 
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Havhig  been  shown  the  responsibility  and 
sphere  for  self-government,  it  is  now  up  to 
both  management  and  labor  to  measure  up 
to  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  Both 
parties  should  be  careful  lest — either  through 
ignorance,  anxiety  to  do  away  with  strikes, 
or  to  put  one  over  on  the  other  team — they 
surrender  irreplaceable  and  basic  liberties. 


Editorial  Comment  on  Lincoln  Day  Ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodf  e,  Jr., 
of  Massadinsetts,  at  LomsTille,  Ky. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

/  or  KKNTtTCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1947 

Mr.  CJOOPER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  evening  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  deliv- 
ered an  address  before  1,200  members  of 
the  Lincoln  Club  of  the  city  of  Louisville. 
Ky.  His  address  was  receivegl  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  that  club  and  by  the 
members.  I  ask  vmanimous  cdfifsent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "New 
Thought.  New  Action  Proposed  to  Re- 
publicans." published  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  of  Febroary  14,  1947. 
dealing  with  the  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NKW   TBOt7GBT,    NTW    ACTION    PBOPOSED   TO 
RXPUBUCANS 

Lincoln  Day  oratory  and  the  Fourth  of  July 
brand  usually  have  much  in  ooounon.  When 
the  bombast  is  stripped  off,  the  thought  con- 
tent commonly  is  revealed  as  weary,  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable.  There  was  a  welcome 
freshness,  however,  about  much  that  was 
said  by  Senator  Henet  Cabot  Lodgx.  Jr.,  be- 
fore the  Lincoln  Club  of  Louisville. 

His  speech  contained  two  elements  rarely 
displayed  on  these  occasions:  humility  and 
responsibility.  There  was  a  minimum  of 
tub-thumping  about  Republican  prospects 
for  1948,  and  in  its  place  a  healthy  admission 
that  the  Republican  Party  is  on  probation. 
There  was  a  sound  analysis  of  motives  in  last 
November's  elections  (many  people  did  not 
vote  for  us  so  much  as  they  voted  against 
the  things  they  did  not  like),  and  a  state- 
ment that  the  people's  mandate  was  for  ac- 
tion, not  reaction. 

Senator  Loocx  acknowledged  with  the  best 
of  grace  his  party's  responsibility  for  con- 
tinuing a  foreign  policy  that  knows  no  par- 
tisanship. That  line  was  explored  stUl  fur- 
ther by  Harold  E.  Stassen,  also  a  Lincoln  Day 
orator  In  New  York.  The  Minnesota  aspirant 
to  the  Presidency  selected  the  hardest  aspect 
of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  the  issue  of 
low  tariffs  and  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 
Bis  speech  was  a  strong  plea  for  reversal  of 
a  aaoBS-bound  tradition  of  Republicanism, 
and  he  drove  home  hts  reasons  with  powerful 
loele. 

This  Is  wonderfully  clear  speaking  for  a 
candidate.  Be  draws  a  parable  that  anybody 
ean  understand:  "If  we  had  insisted  that 
•aeh  of  the  States  of  the  Union  should  raise 
Its  own  wheat,  mill  Its  own  flour,  make  Its 
own  shoes,  build  Its  own  automobiles,  tailor 
Its  own  elothlnf,  the  result  would  be  that 
tiM  people  In  none  ot  tha  SUtsa  would  be 


enjoying  the  standard  of  living  thy  enjoy 
today.  We  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  the  counterpoint  of  this  basic  fact  Is 
upon  us  on  a  world  level." 

A  third  orator.  Senator  Taft,  spoke  more 
In  the  tones  of  the  Republican  past  than 
the  others.  He  was  less  specific  on  fiscal 
poUcy  than  Senator  Looox,  who  asserted  point 
blank  that  a  balanced  budget  should  come 
first,  reduced  taxes  afterward.  Even  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  however,  came  out  In 
opposition  to  a  return  to  congressional  tar- 
iff-making with  its  ineviuble  log  rolling. 

There  are  historic  shibboleths  that  block 
fresh  thinking  in  both  parties,  and  the  Re- 
publicans In  the  main  have  been  tenacious 
dingers  to  tradition.  There  is  hope  for  the 
country,  however,  in  evidences  of  a  fresh  ap- 
proach by  leaders  ai  the  dominant  party  in 
Congress.  It  would  be  cause  for  rejoicing 
If  the  party  would  take  to  heart  Senator 
Lodge's  happily  chosen  slogan  from  Abraham 
Lincoln:    "Think  anew  and  act  anew. " 


Controllinf  the  Harrests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  19. 1947 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  thought - 
provoking  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  under  date  of 
February  17.  1947,  entitled  "Controlling 
the  Harvests."  It  deals  with  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  past  decade  in  its  tinkering  with  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  support  pricing  pol- 
icy on  farm  products,  pointing  out  how 
the  present  policy  has  failed  to  induce 
farmers  to  make  shifts  In  production. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CONTHOLUKG  THX   HASVXSTS 

For  30  years  our  people  have  allowed  their 
Government  to  Indulge  its  pretty  whimsy 
that  one  or  several  of  its  bureaus  can  do  a 
better  Job  of  setting  prices  on  farm  products 
than  the  commercial  markets  do.  When 
markets  are  free  they  are  places  where  all 
producers  and  all  consumers  of  u  given 
thing,  through  their  agents,  meet  to  trade. 
The  prices  they  ask  or  bid  and  the  quantities 
they  offer  or  call  for  expr^s  their  varying 
experiences  and  opinions  as  to  production 
costs,  consumer  needs,  available  supplies,  and 
fair  or  obtainable  profits.  For  20  years  this 
method  of  determining  prices  has  beijn  more 
or  less  suspended — sometimes  less  but  ustially 
more — in  favor  of  the  principle  that  any  gov- 
ernment worth  Its  salt  can  make  everything 
lovely  for  everybody. 

Now  comes  the  National  Planning  iUsocla- 
tlon  to  say  that  this  situation  mxut  be 
changed  because  it  lent  working  well  tar  any- 
body. The  association  proposes  to  clkanga  It 
by  making  It  more  the  same  thing  than  It 
ever  was.  An  NPA  pamphlet,  accordlnf  to 
press  reports,  says  that  present  and  pest  Oor- 
anuoent  farm  programs  have  failed  and  still 
faU  to  Induce  fanners  to  make  the  aitxltts  In 
production  neoeasary  to  meet  chancing  de- 
maad>svipply  oondltlona. 


So  the  association  proposes  a  commodity* 
pricing  board,  which  would  determine  the 
right  price  well  ahead  of  planting  time.  That 
price  would  become  the  Government's  sup* 
port  price  for  the  coming  marketing  year. 
The  board  would  set  forward  prices  for  the 
various  crops  and  animal  producu  which 
would  Insure  production  of  Jvist  enough  of 
each  to  meet  the  season's  demand,  which,  of 
course,  the  board  would  already  have  ascer- 
tained, also  a  year  in  advance. 

The  association  does  not  say  how  many 
members  should  sit  on  the  pricing  board. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  one  would  be  sxiffl- 
clent,  provided  he  were  such  a  crystal  gaaer 
as  never  lived  on  land  or  sea.  It  might  be 
even  better  to  have  Just  a  board  without  any- 
body sitting  on  it. 


Address    By    CoTcmor    Dewey    Before 
Canadian  Society  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 


or  MKW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1947 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rccoto 
an  address  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  New  York,  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
on  February  9. 1947.  at  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary dinner  of  the  Canadian  Society 
of  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore. 

Mr.  Dewey  ssdd  some  very  important 
things.  I  call  attention  particularly  to 
his  statement  as  to  the  esteem  in  which, 
for  many  reasons,  we  hold  the  Canadian 
people  and  their  Government,  and  the 
emphasis  which  he  laid  on  the  service 
they  rendered  to  the  world  and  the  «- 
ample  of  courage  they  set  by  exposing 
the  subterranean  methods  adopted  by 
certain  people  in  their  effort  to  under- 
mine the  cause  of  free  men. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  take  part  In  welcoming  on 
this  distinguished  occasion  the  lUustrlous 
soldier  whom  His  Majesty  King  George  VI 
has  chosen  for  bis  personal  representative  in 
the  great  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  congratulate  our  close  friend* 
and  neighbors  to  the  north  upon  having  for 
their  Governor  General  a  man  whose  name 
has  already  achieved  heroic  stature.  It  Is 
a  name  which  belongs  in  that  grand  roster 
which  includes  Wolfe,  Wellington,  Wolseley. 
Kitchener,  and  Roberts.  To  us  in  the  United 
States  his  name  has  a  particular  significance 
since  so  many  of  our  own  sons  and  brothers 
fought  under  his  command. 

Few  commanding  generals  have  had  so 
much  to  overcome  and  few  have  had  so  many 
difficult  tasks  thrust  upon  them.  In  the 
terrible  war  Just  concluded,  whenever  there 
was  an  operation  that  seemed  bopaleas  he 
was  selected  to  command  It.  After  the  light- 
ning thrust  of  the  Maals  to  the  English  Chan- 
nel, after  they  had  swept  triumphantly  acrosa 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  brava 
British  Bxpedltlooary  Force  was  doomed.  At 
least  tha  irtida  world  thought  it  was  doonad. 
But  as  alwaya,  through  the  centuries.  Britain 
had  up  hw  slaava  not  an  ace  but  a  man.  Tha 
In  ohlaf  of  that  axpeditioaary 
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r««ai«d  to  Inf  hind 
Ml  10  llM  MMlomlubtt  i*n«r«l 
hOBorlnt  tonight  to  do  tht  b««t 
to  an  optratton  which  thrtUvd 
world  b«  MT*d  mora  than  SM.OOC 
rr*och,  and  Balfian  •oldi»ni  from 
UMTtUbla  diaaatar.     Thoaa  SSO.OOO 
fi^t  acatn  to  final  Ttctory.    And  Ulalr  eom* 
mandlnc  ganaral  waa  tba  laat  mail  out  of 
Dunkirk 

Barly  In  IMS  another  crtala 
1»u—  at  fraodom.    Tha  Japanaaa 
Into  Buroa  with  a  apaad  almoat 
ot  tha  Naau  In  Buropa.    That 
tualljt  thraatancd  tha  aafaty  of 
flrat  battle  of  Burma  waa  already 
another  Brttiab  force  aeemed 
aacrtflced     Another  hopeleaa  job 
ao  they  picked  the  man  who  had 
Impoaaible  and  aavad  thoaa  S30.000 
kirk.    He  did  not  arrtw  Ir  Hangoon 
•nemy'i  victory  waa  already  aaatirc  I 
.  Inherited  tha  moat  haartbreaklng 
tn  warfare,  a  raorguard  action 
glca  and  over  mountalna.  against 
parlor  (orcea.    One*  again  he  saved 
brought  80  percent  of  his  troopa 
•Uva  and  safe  after  a  delaying 
retreat  which  waa  tha  admiration  e 
•neny.    He  not  only  saved  his  mei 
aerved  India  aa  a  haaa  for  Allied 
offensive. 

Only  a  few  months  later  they 
another  deaparata   problem.    Nort:  i 
Mediterranean    the    Germans    and 
were  streaming  through  the  Balkani 
moat  nothing  to  stop  them.     In 
met  was  puahlng  doaer  and  ctoaer 
line  of  the  Brltlab  Empire  which 
become  the  life  line  of  the  Allied 
Rommel   had    to   be   stopped    at 
Again  a  man  waa  needed  to  do 
alble.  to  reorganise  the  Brltiah 
save   the   Middle    Bast.     Again 
upon  the  man  who  had  saved 
Dunkirk  and  who  had  saved  India 
was  be  who  organised  the 
tn  northern  Africa  succeaafuUy 
Montgomery  of  Bl  Alameln. 

Today  we  know  that  thla  was 
point  of  the  war.     It  was  the 
final  victory  in  Burope.    Under  the 
had  brought  it  about.  Americans 
fought  side  by  side,  clearing  all 
of  Oermans. 

After   all    this,   one   mlKht    have 
that  thla  man  who  had  pulled  so 
tlma  out  of  ao  many  fires  was 
••sy  Job  for  a  change.     So  what  dl< 
for  him?    They  gava  htm  command 
Allied  forcea  tn  Italy,  one  of  the 
operations  ever  planned.     Maybe 
that  kind  of  a  ooramand.    We  do 
In  the  teeth  of  alnoat  tnsuperabia 
against  the  craan  of  the  Oerman 
the  face  of  the  moat  elaborataly 
defensea  considerably  helped  by 
geography    he  advanced  up   the 
eaptur«>d  Rome,  and  finally  accepte  I 
conditional    aurrender   of   aU    the 
forcea  aouth  of  the  Alpa. 

Wa  think  pretty  highly  of  our 
•rala.    They  and  the  men  who 
then  have  a  claim  upon  our 
affection  w«  shall  never  forget.    We 
ot  th— >.  but  we  ara  also  proud 
«f  otir  men  fought  under  the 
tfeo  i^laodtd  British  aoldier  who 
■■MB  wrought  the  impoeaible.  the  n 
tonight  we  ara  deeply  happy    to 
■ta  BtMallency  the  Ooverrnvr  Oener4l 
•d«.  Ptotd  Marabal  the  Viaci>uut 
or  Tunia  and  Irrtgal. 

Wa  art  happy  to  great  him  aa  a  gr^t  aoldier 
Vhooa  aehlevamenta  were  not  only  military, 
tout  wart  high  IB  tha  realm  o(  suti  unanship 
ti  tha  eritioBl  parted  IB  which  thi  liberties 
BBd  ihe  vary  Itvw  ol  all  of  ua  war »  hanging 
tB  tha  balaBW,  W«  ara  happy  to  iratt  ntm 
M  o*a  who  daaartaa  the  reapect  and  graUttida 
not  only  of  tha  world  but  of  hUtorj .  Wa  ara 
OMNt  happy  to  |r««t  him  aa  ona  '  rho  eom- 
i  our  MM  Mid  our  broihara  b  >  a  draad* 
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tul  cttftilet  which  waldad  ua  bU  cloaar  to- 
gether: Wa  ara  proud  to  walcoma  him  aa  b 
new  raaldant  of  the  Nv>rth  American  Con> 
tinent  in  which  are  still  burning  fiercely  tha 
Area  of  human  liberty  to  which  he  con« 
trlbutad  ao  richly  of  hia  oouragt  and  hla 
ganiua. 

It  la  rart  In  world  hlatory  that  tha  Oot- 
•rnor  General  of  a  great  nation  ahould  ba 
welcomed  by  the  people  of  another  great  na- 
tion with  such  a  sense  of  affection  and  fratar- 
nlty  and  such  a  aenaa  of  unity  and  of  part- 
nershlp. 

Our  raapact  and  regard  for  the  people  ot 
Canada  have.  If  poaslble.  been  Incraaaed  dur- 
Ing  recent  years  by  the  gallant  part  which  tha 
Canadian  people  have  played  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  free  world.  Without  healtatlon. 
Canada  threw  In  lU  lot  with  Britain  when 
the  cause  of  freedom  was  menaced  in  Burope 
by  the  Nasi  toUlltarlan  terror.  When  Japan 
attacked  the  United  Sutea  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Canada  did  not  hesiute  to  declare  war  on 
Japan  forthwith,  and  side  by  side  at  all  risks 
and  at  all  ceats  we  marched  together  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  world  until  the  last  of  our 
enemies  bad  surrendered  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  had  triumphed  once  again. 

And  at  least  to  our  friends  to  the  north 
some  of  the  lessons  of  history  have  not  al- 
waya  been  immediately  forgotten.  The 
Canadlac  people  and  their  government  know 
that  the  struggle  for  freedom  is  a  struggle 
which  never  ends.  They  know  that  it  is  not 
permanently  won  by  military  vlctorlea  alone. 
The  price  of  freedom  today,  aa  always,  la 
eternal  vigilance. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  exercised 
that  vigilance  in  a  manner  which  provides 
an  example  which  might  well  be  followed  by 
other  free  nations. 

I  am  referring  now  to  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  February  5,  1946.  made 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
which  It  is  said:  "that  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  secret  and  confidential  informa- 
tion has  been  communicated  directly  or  in- 
directly by  public  officials  and  other  persons 
In  poaltlona  of  truat  to  the  agenta  oif  a  Foreign 
Power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  aafaty  and  in- 
tereata  of  Canada." 

That  report  is  a  moat  shocking  document. 
It  demonstrated  step  by  step  and  act  by  act 
the  most  skillfully  organized  espionage  sys- 
tem ever  exposed  in  our  time.  It  demon- 
strated specific  acts  within  our  country  and 
indicated  beyond  queatlon  the  moat  wide- 
apread  almllar  actlvitiea  both  hare  and  In 
other  nations.  It  reported  upon  an  organ- 
ised aat-up  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment which  was,  and  I  quote  the  report: 

"The  reault  of  a  long  preparation  by  trained 
and  ezperlancad  men.  who  have  ooom  hart 
for  the  expreaa  ptirpoac  of  carrying  on  ipytaif 
actlvitiea.  and  who  havt  amployad  all  the  rt- 
sourcaa  at  their  dlapoaal  with  or  without  cor- 
ruption, to  fulfill  the  taaka  atalgnad  to 
them." 

The  act  ot  the  Canadian  Oovommant  In 
publtahing  to  the  world  laat  year  (June  87, 
l»4g)  the  full  facta  dtvaloped  by  Its  inquiry, 
waa  a  wlaa  act.  Alao.  It  was  a  brava  act.  for 
Canada  waa  left  to  act  alona.  I  im  sure  we 
alt  share  an  admiration  and  raa(>act  for  tha 
courage,  the  diligence,  and  the  Intalllgence  of 
our  frtenda  to  the  north  who  unheaiutlngly 
axpoaed  and  tiwk  action  upon  thla  matter  of 
mutual  Importance  though  they  have  a  total 
population  amaller  than  that  of  the  Stata  ot 
New  York 

It  will  take  equal  courage  and  honeaty,  aai 
I  may  say  equal  bluntneaa  of  «pe«oh  aai 
action.  If  we  are  to  praatry  our  tttadom  and 
build  for  a  penreful  world. 

We  North  Americans  have  a  tr«dltion  oC 
action  and  or  frankneaa,  It  hat  paid  tha 
richest  of  dividends  in  peace  and  proapcrtty 
and  sau  a  pattern  which  might  wall  b«  o( 
greater  application  clatwhara  iBitiM  world. 
Mera  on  thla  continent  wa  ba?t  d*tnonstratad 
that  paoplaa  of  dlfftrlng  naUonftl  loyaltlaa 
can  nonathtleai  live  in  paaoa  ahd  mutttal 
Ntpact  and  warm  rtfai-d. 


Between  t^anada  and  Uie  United  Btutaa 
there  axisu  a  boitd  which  la  unique  In  tha 
annala  ot  hlatory.  Our  nations  have  llvatl  at 
peace  aide  by  aide  with  S.OOO  mllea  of  undo* 
tended  border  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  halt. 
Wa  hava  had  paaca  tor  ao  long  that  on  both 
aldaa  of  tha  border  It  U  taken  tor  gantad.  It 
ta  taken  tor  granted  aa  much  as  paacn  la 
aaaumed  between  the  State  ot  New  York  ind 
the  SUta  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  significant  thing  ot  thla  bond  of  peace 
Ilea  in  the  leaaon  It  taachaa  as  an  ouutaad- 
Ing  demonstration  ot  the  aolld  ,nd  rellitbla 
way  of  achieving  a  durable  peace.  It  must,  be 
clear  to  all  by  now  that  peace  is  not  obtal.ied 
by  proclaiming  It  In  words  or  In  treat  lea. 
The  nations  of  the  world  renounced  war  aa 
an  Instrument  ot  national  policy  In  the  Kel- 
logg-Briand  Pact.  But  within  a  few  aliort 
years  that  renunciation  was  followed  by  tha 
graataat  and  most  deatructtva  war  ot  all  time. 

True  peace  is  a  state  of  mind,  of  unc'er- 
ttanding.  and  of  active  human  relationsliip. 
The  true  path  toward  achieving  peace  la  tha 
development  of  human  relations  of  sucU  a 
kind  that  war  la  psychologically  unthinkable. 
The  tie  that  binds  natlona  la  one  of  mutual 
understanding,  of  reapect.  and  tolerance  of 
differences.  Peace  Is  a  web  of  cultural  >ind 
economic  lelationa.  each  strand  of  which  U 
fragile,  but  when  added  together  they  mUce 
a  bond  so  strong  that  no  one  could  tear  It 
and  a  bon((  ao  precioiu  that  no  one  wanta 
to  tear  it  by  the  brutal  act  of  war. 

Thoee  who  today  are  aeeklng  a  formula 
for  peace,  can  do  well  to  study  the  formula 
of  peace  which  has  developed  between  our 
two  great  nations.  Then  they  will  pay  leaa 
attention  to  the  words  which  they  write  in 
treatlea  and  more  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  forces  which  tie  men  to- 
gether with  bonds  of  fraternity,  common  In- 
tereat.  and  reapect. 

We  have  achieved  this  solid  bond  of  peace 
because  there  have  been  no  secrets  between 
us.  no  haggling,  no  struggle  for  power.  There 
has  been  no  effort  by  either  to  aggrandize 
itself  territorially  or  economically  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other. 

We  carry  on  Joint  ventures  together  such  aa 
the  International  Joint  Commission  and  wa 
freely  navigate  the  great  St.  Lawrence  River 
under  Joint  control.  We  share  peaceably  the 
use  of  our  great  Joint  water-power  reaoui-cea 
and  I  hope  we  shall  enjoy  the  use  of  stUl 
more  of  them  in  the  years  to  come. 

Moat  Important  ot  all.  our  people  move 
freely  across  that  great  border.  They  do  bxial- 
neaa  together  every  day.  They  vlatt  e»ch 
other  for  a  holiday,  for  a  week  end,  or  even 
for  a  steak  dinner,  a  card  game,  or  a  movie. 
Wa  know  each  other — ao  we  like  and  truat 
aach  other. 

■qvally  Important  la  tha  fact  that  Inror- 
matlr.i  flowa  freely  acroaa  one  border  tmd 
tha  tree  preaa  aervlng  both  our  count  rlea 
katpa  our  people  fitlly  Intormtd  ao  they  have 
tha  kind  of  faith  and  raapact  tor  each  other 
which  haa  created  the  greateat  aaaoclatton  of 
two  tree  natlona  In  hlatory.  May  It  li>ng 
continue  tn  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  both 
countrlea  and  aa  a  dally  object  laaaon  to  all 
tha  world  in  the  butldtnf  of  a  laattng  peuoa. 


Ad^ii  of  Hon.  TKomai  J.  Uao,  of  Mat- 
Mchuietti,  B«fort  LithutnUn  Group, 
LawrtBct,  Matt. 

IXTINSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAsaAOMtraarra 

IN  TMi  Nouu  or  MvnmMTAHvm 
H^ftfntttfajr.  Ftbruary  19,  i»47 

Mr.  LANS.    Mr.  Speaktr.  under  le^ivt 
to  axtand  my  romarka  In  tha  Rscoau.  Z 
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wtah  to  tndudo  thtrttn  ny  rtmarks  bt* 
fort  a  Uthuanlan  group  In  X^rra  RalU 
Lawrtnot.  Masa..  on  Sunday,  Fobruary 
le.  IMT: 

Thli  day— l^rubry  10— la  daar  to  tha 
htarta  of  all  Lithuanian*. 

Twtnty-ntne  yeara  ago  waa  the  day  whan 
Lithuanian  independence  waa  proclaimed. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  yaara  of  auttering  un- 
der a  hoatlle,  foreign  rule  were  over.  Lith- 
uania stood  forth  as  an  Independent  and 
democratic  republic. 

We  Americans  rejoiced  on  that  day.  We 
looked  forward  confidently  to  her  future. 
We  knew  that  with  thta  Incentive,  her  an- 
cient ctUture  would  fiower  again  and  da- 
▼elop  tn  waya  that  would  bring  honor  to 
Lithuania  and  contribute  to  the  dvUtaatlon 
of  the  world. 

But  on  this  February  16,  In  the  year  1M7, 
we  meet  to  obaerve  an  Independence  which 
haa  been  loat. 

The  bright  star  of  her  freedom  has  been 
clouded  over  by  the  storm  of  tyranny  which 
has  been  sweeping  the  world. 

Caught  like  other  small  nations  between 
two  powerful  and  ruthless  enemies,  she  haa 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  Tlctor. 

Aa  a  sovereign  nation,  Lithuania  haa 
ceaaed  to  exist.  And  in  that  tragic  event,  Is 
a  lesson  for  the  freedom-hungry  peoples  of 
this  earth.  Free  natlona  must  atand  to- 
gether, helping  one  another,  or  go  down 
separately.  Tyranny  always  walta  In  ambush 
for  that  unguarded  moment  when  democ- 
racies are  slow  to  awake  to  their  peril  and 
then  It  strikes.  And  for  the  sin  of  com- 
placency, free  men  muat  die  by  the  millions. 
They  must  expend  billions  In  treasure  which 
took  jreara  of  patient  effort  to  build  up.  In 
saving  freedom  for  some  countrlea,  they  muat 
watch  It  destroyed  In  others,  helpleaa  to  do 
otherwise. 

We  In  the  United  States  must  bear  aome 
responsibility  for  this  sin  of  complacency. 
During  the  years  preceding  1038,  when  we 
might  have  Joined  with  other  peace-loving 
nations  to  build  up  a  system  of  world  law 
to  outlaw  aggreaslon.  we  stood  Idly  by.  We 
tried  to  excuse  ourselvee  by  saying  that  what 
happened  In  Burope  or  elsewhere  was  no  con- 
cern of  ours. 

But  what  a  price  we  had  to  pay  to  learn 
the  facts  of  life.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  our  young  men  crucified  by  our  neglect, 
a  million  more  crippled  for  life,  and  a  debt 
of  over  1260.000.000,000  to  burden  ua  and 
our  descendants  for  generations  to  come. 

All  this  and  more  we  paid  to  learn  that  no 
nation  can  live  tn  aelfiah  laolatlon.  Becauae 
we  ahut  our  eyes  to  the  storm  warninga  of 
the  IBSO**.  we  had  to  fight  for  our  national 
existence.  We  aurvtved.  but  alatar  damoc- 
ractea  like  Lithuania  ware  oruahed. 

Today  America  la  the  last  true  democracy 
on  earth.  Thla  coming  year  we  will  spend  to 
maintain  our  armed  foroaa  alone  the  ataggar- 
Ing  sum  of  111,000,000,000,  a  sum  graater  than 
the  total  coat  of  tha  Federal  Oovammant 
before  the  war. 

We  must  apend,  and  go  on  spending,  until 
we  and  other  nations  build  a  ayatero  of  world 
aecurlty  which  will  aave  all  nations  from  tha 
fau  which  befell  Lithuania, 

What  we  could  have  dona  with  aaaa  batora. 
we  muat  now  do  tha  hard  way.  baeauaa  ot 
our  forgatfulnaaa. 

Aa  frianda  ot  Lithuania,  wa  eoma  not  to 
mourn  har  paaaing  aa  a  nation,  though  It 
grievaa  us  to  aaa  har  praaent  analavamant, 
Vor,  looking  book  through  her  hlatory,  w* 
find  ground!  tor  balltvlng  that  ah*  will  win 
har  Indapendanea  again.  In  ih*  word*  ot  her 
Miiant  motto:  "•*  what  may,  Lithuania  will 
always  atay.** 

Thu  la  not  tha  tUrat  tlma  that  ah*  ha*  b**n 
oonquartd   by  giant  naigbbor*.    Y*t,  •v*n 


during  eantuitaa  at  oppra*alQtt.  aha  a*««r 
lQ*t  *lght  ol  h*r  goal.  Oaap  In  th*  hvait  ot 
*T«7  Uthuanlan,  la  that  paMtion  tor  liberty 
whleh  nevar  dt«a,  Boonar  or  later  the  ma- 
terial power  of  aggraaalon  waakana.  It  can- 
not forever  analava  paopl*  who  ar*  dctar- 
mined  to  be  free. 

A  doaen  time*  through  her  hl*tory.  Lithu- 
ania haa  provtd  that  her  people  can  <iralt 
put  the  temporary  Ulumpba  of  gangater  na- 
Uona.  Tha  Chrlatlan  faith  which,  in  ISM, 
hurled  back  the  Invaalon  ot  the  Tartara,  and 
aaved  all  of  Europe  from  barbarism.  Is  itlll 
with  her  today.  It  gtvea  her  the  aplrttual 
vigor  to  outlive  any  dlcutorahlp  and  win 
through  to  th*  InevlUble  victory  ot  right 
over  might. 

All  over  the  world  Lithuanians  are  gi,th- 
erlng  to  renew  their  vows  to  work,  for  the 
Independence  of  their  homeland.  Noui  .sh- 
Ing  themselves  with  the  remembrance  ot  her 
proud  and  valiant  past,  they  draw  new 
atrength  to  face  the  Job  ahead. 

The  robea  of  her  nationhood  are  gone,  but 
In  time  they  can  and  will  be  replaced  iind 
then  Lithuania  will  be  numbered  with  the 
honored  peoplea  who  consistently  fought  for 
and  won  through  to  the  goal  of  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men. 

In  the  meantime,  the  mind  and  heart  imd 
spirit  of  Lithuania  live  on.  Through  ob- 
aervances  such  aa  theae,  you  keep  the  faith. 
You  are  proud  of  your  religion,  your  langutige, 
and  your  culture,  aa  you  have  every  reason  to 
be.  I  aay  to  you.  Keep  them  alive  iind 
flotirishlng  In  this  Ood-glven  land  of  ours 
whose  greatest  wealth  la  what  you  and  other 
peoples  bring  to  It.  Your  ardent  faith  In 
and  support  of  the  catise  of  Llthuanlah  In- 
dependence Is  also  needed  here  tn  the  United 
States.  For  It  Is  giving  to  our  democracy  a 
vitality  which  will  enable  via  to  conquer 
whatever  trials  may  He  ahead. 

In  your  churches,  your  homes,  and  aocle- 
tlea,  do  honor  to  the  cherished  customs  iind 
traditions  of  that  land  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  To  the  youngsters  In  yotir  homes, 
tell  the  stories  ot  Llthtianla's  greatness,  so 
that  they  may  carry  with  them  this  priceless 
heritage  for  their  own  enrichment  and  that 
of  mankind. 

Take  confidence  this  day  in  the  knowledge 
that  millions  of  your  fellow  Americans  Join 
with  you  In  heart's  deaire  for  the  liberation 
of  your  homeland. 

In  the  past  we  have  slept  on  our  reafKUi- 
slbllltles.    From  now  on  we  must  be  vlgUnnt. 

With  this  spirit  I  am  confident  that  we 
shall  meet  on  some  other  February  the  18th 
to  honor  In  fact  aa  well  aa  In  faith  the  goal 
ot  Lithuanian  independence,  complete  imd 
aecure  for  the  reat  of  time. 


UbcoIb'i  BirtMay 


EXTE3Y8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  Ukd 

OritgWTORS 
IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  RBPRBBBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  Februarif  t$,  194T 

Mr.  MACY,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leiita 
to  extend  my  remarka  In  the  Rccoati,  I 
include  the  following  addreas  made  by 
me  at  the  annual  Lincoln  Day  dinner  of 
the  NaUonal  Republican  Club,  at  tiie 
Waldorf-Aatorta  in  New  York  City,  on 
the  evening  of  February  II.  1M7: 

Ladle*  and  g*nU*m*n.  *o  short  a  tim* 
hav*  X  allott*d  my**U  tor  rvmarka  that,  with 


your  Indttlganea,  1  ahall  proo*ed  forthwith, 
thu*  omltung  to  oapra**  adaquataly  to  th* 
di*Ungul*h*d  guaat*  aaatad  with  me  h«r«  on 
the  dat*  and  tba  many  ftna  Rapublicans  aa- 
**mbl*d  at  thla  beautiful  oeoaaHm  tonight 
th*  prlvU*g*  and  the  honor  that  It  Is  tor  ma 
to  addraea  them.  We  ar*  met  tonight  upon 
thla  hlatorlc  annual  oocaalon  of  th*  National 
Republican  Club,  with  our  party  reeumtng 
lU  power  In  many  Statea,  and  more  eapedaUy 
In  tha  branch  ot  tha  Federal  Oovammant 
at  Waahlngton  wher*  I  am  Juat  commencing 
my  term.  Dinners  in  commemoration  ot  th* 
birthday  of  the  founder  of  our  party,  on  th* 
Increaae  the  paat  few  yeara,  have  apread  aU 
over  the  country  greater  In  number  tonight 
than  ever  before.  The  example  that  has  been 
set  by  this  dinner  ot  ours  which  baa  always 
been  the  outatandlng  annual  Republican 
event,  ftrat  at  the  old  Waldorf  and  more  re- 
cently hara  at  the  new,  and  held  regularly 
through  the  Icmg  bleak  period  whan  condl- 
tlona  were  agalixat  us.  haa  evidently  borne 
fruit.  They  aay  that  ImlUtlon  la  tha  aln- 
cereat  form  of  ftattery. 

While  In  no  wlae  wlahlng  to  dimlnlab  or 
dlaparage  the  glorloua  victory  that  gave  otir 
party  a  aubatantlal  majority  in  the  Houae  ot 
Representatives  and  alao  a  narrow  margin  In 
the  United  Statea  Senate.  I  must  sound  a 
note  of  warning  against  overconfldenoe.  To 
paraphraae  Wordsworth  we  are  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  cheerful  yeaterdays  of  laat  Novem- 
ber and  may  be  confident,  but  we  abouM  no* 
be  overconfident  .of  our  tomorrowa.  Too,  I 
want  to  emphaalae  the  necessity  for  carrying 
out  otir  party's  pledges  In  the  Interpretation 
through  legislation  of  what  the  voters  clearly 
Indicated  laat  election  in  throwing  overboard 
as  they  did  the  New  Deal  and  all  Ita  works. 
Particularly  In  this  great  State  of  New  York. 
without  which  Presidential  succeas  is  never 
assured,  we  have  bad  an  admlnlatratlon  that 
has  commanded  the  aupport  of  our  people  In 
Increasing  numbers.  It  la  coming  to  be  gen. 
erally  recognised  that  thla  fortunate  result 
for  our  party  haa  been  due  In  large  mcaaura 
to  a  man  who  Is  a  great  humanitarian,  a  great 
patriot,  an  admlnlatrator  and  atateaman  ot  a 
very  high  order.  TO  fit  thla  dlatlnctlon  It 
aeema  hardly  necaasary  to  mention  th*  nam* 
of  Thomaa  E.  Dewey,  who  supplies  In  abimd- 
ance  what  we  might  w*U  term  election  insur- 
ance for  our  party. 

Aware  that  a  prophet  Is  not  without  honor 
save  In  hla  own  country.  I  ahall  not  at- 
tempt to  propheay.  but  I  will  aay  that,  with- 
out the  allghteat  doubt  In  my  mind.  If  th* 
Democratic  Convention  were  to  be  held  prea- 
ently  the  nominee*  tor  Prealdent  and  Vic* 
Pr«aldent  woxild  b*,  reapecttvely,  Praaldent 
Harry  8.  Truman  and  Oen.  Georg*  C.  Mar- 
ahaU.  Tha  extramaly  careful  buUd-up  for 
th*  g*n*ral  tr*nda  tinmlatakably,  without 
quaatlonlng  anyone's  Intagrlty.  as  leading 
to  that  ulterior  purpose.  It  la,  of  ooura*.  tru* 
that  the  Utter  U  th*  ftr*t  high-ranking  miU- 
tary  man  to  bold  tha  oflloa  ot  th*  Unlt*d 
But**  8*or*tary  ot  Bute.  Be  haa  a  dlA- 
cult  taak  In  raconclling  th*  p*ychology  ot  th* 
soldier  with  that  of  the  diplomat.  We  wui 
await  with  interest,  and  without  too  much 
confidence,  tha  outooma  of  ettort*  at  sueh 
reconciliation. 

What  Lincoln  might  have  been  able  to  do 
had  he  been  *par*d.  would  undoubtedly  have 
contributed  to  a  apeadler  r**olvem*nt  ot  th* 
wur-torn  int*m*cln*  hatreds  of  hla  day, 
Mora  ot  hla  Ibtn  purpo**  in  th*  right  Is 
n**d*d  now  to  salv*  and  aasuage  the  wounds 
of  th*  conAiet  ao  much  broadar  la  *cop*  from 
which  w*  ar*  acaroely  yet  •merging.  May 
Ood  giv*  to  this  Nation  man  of  broad  vlatoa 
and  sutur*  Ilk*  unto  th*  martyr  Pr*aM*a% 
and  grant  that  we  aa  a  aolld  lUpubllcaa 
Party  may  giv*  to  them  our  united  backing 
to  tha  end  *e  t*rvaBtiy  aoughl. 
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tie 


Peaboly 


Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  SpMker 
Ing  observed  by  the  student 
faculty,  and  the  alumni  of 
freateet     teacher-training 
Oeorie  Peabody  College  of 
Tenn..  as  Pounders'  Day. 
being  honored  Is  one  of  the 
benefactors.    Oeorge 
philanthropies  extended  to 
Europe  as  well  as  In  America 
structlve  service  for  the  Soutl 
Ing  a  great  teachers'  college 
much  to  the  cause  of 
the  Ufe  of  generosity  and 
has  endeared  Oeorge  Peabod 
to  the  people  of  unother 
as  our  own  is  demonstrated  by 
tribute  to  his  memory  by  the 
bassador   to   the   United 
statement  follows: 


t^ay  Is  be- 
body,  the 
Souths 
nstltutlon, 
Nashville. 
Aihong  those 
world's  wisest 
whose 
nllUons  In 
His  con- 
In  endow- 
has  meant 
That 


pduca  Ion 

.lelf-jefTacement 

's  memory 

couiftry  as  well 

a  beautiful 

]  Titlsh  Am- 

8t  ites.     The 


0«o'ge 


Pvabody 

greatest  ot 

gl^atMt  pro- 

undtn  tandlng  be- 


n 


give 

tJa 


To  honor  tht  mamory  of 
la  to  pay  trtbuta  to  one  of  the 
Americana  and  to  one  of  the 
motcra  ot  friendship  and 
tween  the  Kngllah-spcaklng  peo#l 

We  may  seek  In  rain,  even  am]>ng 
countrymen,  past  or  present,  for 
who  has  contributed  ao  much  tc 
of  the  working  classes   In   Eng 
Oeor^  Peabody. 

We  may  recall  that  Queen  Vldtorla 
tnored  by  what  she  described  as 
munificence   that  when   she 
portrait  she  had  Inscribed  on 
words.  "Presented  by  the  Quec^ 
Peabody.  the  benefactor  of  the 
don" 

I  am  Impressed   by  the.  fact 
touched   with   his   philanthropic 
prospered  and  grown.    The  hlgt 
•ducatton.    not    only    In    the 
throughout  America.  Is  In  large 
to  his  far-sighted  endowment 
lege:  while  In  the  Peabody  hous^ 
which  were  the  core  of  his  great 
Ing    projects    in    England,    then 
over  30.000  of  the  poor  of  London 
8.000  separate  dwellings. 

In  thinking  back  upon  George 
find  not  only  the  phllanthropla 
of  honor  and  Integrity,  who  gave 
in  good  wUl  and  fellowships 
jirecious  than  all  his  princely 
Let  us  take  that  spirit  of 
yotir  founder  infused   into  all 
him.  as  the  basis  of  understanding 
peopl-s  today,  for  without  it  Wfj 
our  task  as  surely  aa  he 


gHts 


brothe  hood 


aucctsded 


BareaKracy  Beab  a  R  Ircal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAL  HOLMES 


Of  THS  BOUSS  OP  RKPRSSE  !4TATTVES 
Wednesday,  Febmary  1  •,  1947 

Mr.   HOLMES.     Mr.   Spei  ker.  under 
toare  to  extend  my  reauurks  |n  the  Ric- 


my  own 

y  one  man 

the  welfare 

and   as  did 


was  so 

his  princely 

him   her 

frame  the 

to  Oeorge 

xwr  ot  Lon- 


that  aU  he 
hand   has 
standard  of 
South     but 
measure  due 
your  Col- 
in London, 
model  hous- 
live   today 
in  some 


If 


Peabody,  we 

but  a  man 

to  the  world 

far  more 

munificence. 

which 

those  atMUt 

between 

shall  faU  in 

in  his. 


OKD.  I  Include  the  following  speech  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Julius  A.  Krug. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  the  Tieton 
Pay-Off  Celebration  held  In  Yakima, 
Wash..  Pebruary  14.  1947,  on  the  sub- 
ject Bureaucracy  Beats  a  Retreat: 

I  came  here  from  Washington  to  thank 
you  Yakima  Valley  farmers  for  a  check  in  the 
amount  of  |lft.643.60.  When  this  check  has 
been  depoaited  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 
the  farmen  at  the  Tieton  DlvUlon  will  have 
paid  the  last  penny  of  their  debt  of  more 
than  18.500.000:  the  amount  spent  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  87  yearaago  In  build- 
ing the  Irrigation  system  that  wsUrs  your 
landi. 

Nowadays  a  glft.OOO  check  arriving  at  the 
Treasury's  receiving  window  does  not  cause 
any  eyebrows  to  lift,  and  nn  expenditure  of 
88.500.000  on  a  Federal  project  does  not  seem 
especially  large.  The  significance  of  thU 
occasion  Is  In  what  has  been  accomplished 
with  that  13.500,000  Investment. 

Some  of  yuu  were  hers  In  1910  when  the 
Tieton  area  was  a  sagebrush  desert  about  to 
receive  its  fl^rst  water  from  th*  new  canals. 
Tou  have  seen  the  federal  Oovernment. 
through  the  conservation  and  use  of  the 
precioxu  water  resources  here  in  the  Yakima 
Valley  expand  the  national  production,  cre- 
ate 1150.000,000  of  new  wealth,  and  provide 
homes  for  more  than  1.000  famlliaa  on  20,000 
acres  of  land  that  formerly  was  not  even  good 
sheep  pasture. 

Last  year  these  Tieton  lands  produced  crops 
of  an  average  value  of  8750  per  acre.  Since 
they  were  first  Irrigated,  each  acre  of  this 
former  desert  has  pumped  new  purchasing 
power  of  more  than  15.000  into  the  arteriea  of 
otir  national  commeroe. 

Uncle  Sam  put  his  money  Into  this  ven- 
ture under  a  wise  law  that  was  the  keystone 
of  the  conservation  program  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  reclamation  law  has  been 
supported  by  every  administration  since  that 
time.  It  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  Here  on 
the  Tieton  Division.  Uncle  Sam  has  now  got 
his  money  back.  doUar  for  dollar.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Treasury  has  sent  its  tax  col- 
lectors to  these  former  sagebrush  mesas  that 
are  now  dotted  with  apple  and  peach  or- 
chards. While  the  exact  figures  are  not  at 
band.  It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Income  taxes 
paid  by  fanners  and  businessmen  who  have 
earned  their  livelihood  from  these  lands  have 
greatly  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  entire  irriga- 
tion project — the  cost  that  has.  in  addition, 
separately  been  repaid  in  full  by  direct  pay- 
ments from  water  users. 

The  picture  I  am  trying  to  paint  might  be 
better  seen  through  a  comparison.  What 
has  been  done  by  irrigation  here  is  as  though 
in  1910  a  barren  island  bad  been  purchased 
by  the  United  States  for  S3. 500 .000.  Settled 
by  our  citizens,  this  Island  since  then  has 
supported  a  thousand  families  in  comfort 
and  prosperity  on  farms,  and  even  a  greater 
ntmiber  in  the  towns  and  villages  that  have 
grown  up  among  them.  It  does  not  stretch 
the  imagination  to  compare  an  irrigation 
project  with  an  island,  since  these  irrigation 
projects  are  the  only  islands  of  intensive 
farming  in  vast  unproductive  expanses  of 
the  West  which  make  up  nearly  half  of  all 
the  land  within  the  United  States.  These 
projects  stand  out  in  the  sagebrush  desert 
much  as  Islands  dot  the  sea. 

You  men  and  women  on  the  Tieton  farms 
should  be  especially  proud.  This  check  for 
815,000  Is  your  final  payment.  Yours  was 
one  of  the  first  irrigation  districts  established 
under  the  reclamation  law  and  you  have  now 
carried  out  in  full  the  contract  made  37  years 
•go.  This  is  the  first  final  payment  by  any 
Irrigation  district. 

You  have  changed  the  desert  to  verdant 
fields  and  orchards.  Through  the  years,  out 
of  your  earnings  from  the  watered  land,  you 
have  provided  funds  by  your  payments  which 
the  D^partmoit  ot  the  Intertoar  1ms  re-ln- 


veeted  in  other  irrigation  projects  In  the 
West.  Several  of  these  new  Islands  of  pro- 
duction which  have  been  helped  by  the  ful- 
fillment of  your  contract  are  already  the 
homes  of  new  pioneer  settlers  who.  in  turn. 
are  beginning  to  repay  their  contractual 
obligations  and  thus  recreate  and  Increase 
the  reclamation  fund  for  other  new  develop- 
ments. 

I  take  pride  in  turning  over  this  project 
to  yoxi — to  your  own  elected  offlclals,  in  order 
that  It  may  continue  to  Irrigate  your  farms 
under  your  direct  control.  Uncle  Sam  built 
the  project.  Tou  have  repaid  his  cost  and 
this  Irrigation  sysUm  Is  now  yours  to  ope- 
rate and  Uke  care  of.  The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation will  always  iUnd  ready  to  asalst  if 
you  require  help,  but  here  is  bureaucracy 
beating  a  retreat  as  planned.  Here  Is  the 
Inderal  Oovernment.  having  extended  a 
helping  hand  to  Its  cltlaens,  bidding  them 
Ood-epeed  and  withdrawing.  Here  Is  de- 
mocracy creating  viul  projecU  which  work 
for  the  people,  and  then,  when  the  task  Is 
done.  leavUig  the  people,  strengthened  and 
self-reliant,  to  carry  on.  That  was  Jeffer- 
son's way,  expressed  In  his  words,  "He  gov- 
erns beet  who  governs  least." 

Reclamation  has  worked  here  In  the 
Takima  Valley  and  It  has  worked  In  similar 
valleys  through  the  West. 

Pour  million  acres  of  Irrigated  land  have 
produced  88.000,000.000  In  new  American 
wealth.  That  partner  of  Irrigation,  hydro- 
electric power,  created  as  a  by-product,  serves 
Industries,  towns,  cities,  and  farms  with 
electric  energy  to  improve  living  conditions 
for  millions  of  people.  The  Congress  wisely 
has  authorised  the  expanalon  of  the  reclama- 
tion program  so  that  It  will  reach  twice  the 
population  now  served.  New  irrigated  lands 
and  more  power  are  to  be  made  available  in 
the  years  ahead  in  every  State  from  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
Pacific. 

I  agree  with  the  western  people  who  feel 
that  true  economy  can  best  be  achieved  by 
completing  these  authorised  projects  speedily 
so  that  production  wUl  start  paying  back 
the  Government's  investment.  Veterans  are 
clamoring  for  a  chance  to  clear  the  sage- 
brtish  and  to  farm  these  lands.  They  need 
living  space  now  and  a  hungry  wco-ld  needs 
food. 

Among  the  projects  authorized  and  under 
construction  is  the  gigantic  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  power  and  irrigation  project  j\ist  across 
the  Columbia  River  from  the  Yakima  Valley, 
which  will  develop  an  area  about  the  size  of 
Delaware.  On  these  lands,  now  for  the  most 
part  sagebrush,  new  farm  homes  and  great 
new  towns  and  cities  wUl  develop  within  as 
many  years  as  have  passed  since  the  Tieton 
ranches  were  settled.  It  will  be  like  the  ad- 
dition of  another  State  to  the  Union,  like  a 
gradual  reopening  of  the  western  frontier. 

There  wUl  be  dUBculties  surely,  but  there 
wUl  be  fewer  heartbreaks  and  failures  than 
have  ever  been  experienced  in  the  opening 
of  a  new  land  area.  It  won't  be  like  Daniel 
Boone  leading  the  hopeful  into  unmapped 
territory.  More  than  40  agencies  have  coop- 
erated with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
prepare  the  plans  for  development  of  these 
new  farms  and  communities.  Your  experi- 
ence here  in  Tieton  and  throughout  the 
Yakima  Valley — the  agencies  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  all  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, your  State  college  at  Pullman,  and 
the  State  experiment  station  at  Proeser  right 
here  in  your  own  valley,  each  played  an  im- 
p<u-tant  and  coordinate  part. 

Carrying  forward  Its  program  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  just  completed  a  comprehensive  report 
for  the  full  use  of  water  and  other  resources 
of  the  Columbia  River  Baain  through  a  de- 
velopment yet  to  be  authorized. 
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This  report  shows  that  no  other  section  of 
the  United  BUtee  U  so  favored  with  unde- 
veloped hydroelectric  power,  with  irrigable 
lands  that  can  be  reached  by  diversions  from 
rivers  with  abundant  water. 

The  addition  of  nearly  4.000,000  acres  of 
new  land  and  of  millions  in  kilowatts  of  new 
generaUng  capacity  wUl  more  than  double 
the  present  Irrigated  ar.)a  In  the  basin  and 
Increase  the  hydroelectric  power  InstallaUons 
here  fivefold.  Truly  multiple  puipoee — the 
plan  provides  for  the  delivery  of  needed  sup- 
plemental water  to  40  percent  of  the  area 
now  U-rlgaUd— provides  for  flood  control, 
navigation,  recreation,  fish  and  wUdllfe.  silt 
control,  and  pollution  abatement.  The  Irri- 
gation, drainage,  and  diking  developments 
wUl  support  a  new  farm  and  city  population 
of  about  750,000.  Low-cost  power  will  bring 
new  Industrlee— develop  mineral  reeourcee 
now  untouched — foster  a  more  ettclent  and 
fuller  use  of  agriculture  and  forest  re- 
sources—and  through  the  new  private  busi- 
ness imdertaklngs  create  the  basic  oppor- 
tunities that  should  double  the  population 
0'  the  Padflo  Northwest. 

This  new  power,  these  new  farms  and  In- 
dustrial and  trade  opportunities  for  thU  new 
population  will  be  made  possible  only  if  we 
treat  the  whole  Columbia  River  Basin  as  a 
unit— a  unit  In  lu  watar  resource  and  in  the 
financing  of  Its  full  devslopment.  We  m\Mt 
refrain  from  dividing  the  basin  into  prov- 
inces and  prlnetpallttes.  it  is  one  basin  with 
one  common  water  resource. 

Power  from  Orand  Cotilee  Dam.  generated 
because  of  heavy  snows  on  the  Continental 
Divide,  is  transmitted  throughout  the  basin. 
Pull  irrigation  development  in  wectem  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  western  Wyoming,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  can  be  had  only  by  t>eing  Joined 
with  the  downstream  dams  which  transform 
into  power  the  entire  flow  of  the  river,  re- 
gardless of  its  source. 

The  Interior  Department  propoeee  to 
achieve  the  financUl  stability  for  full  basin 
development  by  pooling  the  costs  of  all  the 
works  and  all  the  revenues  by  which  these 
costs  are  repaid.  When  this  is  done,  it  Uiould 
be  clearly  apparent  to  Congress  and  to  the 
country  that  this  is,  even  In  the  banker's 
sense,  an  Investment  which  will  pay  out. 

In  1910  there  were  ecoffers  who  said  that 
the  deeert  could  not  be  beaten  back  and  that 
the  Tieton  project  would  be  a  dismal  failure. 
In  l»47  the  cynics  who  are  the  direct  de- 
scendants of  those  same  ecoffers  probably 
will  contend  that  this  new  program  for  the 
C(dumbia  River  Badn  wUl  not  pay  out.  They 
were  doubtful  that  the  power  from  Orand 
Coulee  Dam  wotild  ever  find  a  market.  When 
the  war  came  along  and  used  this  power, 
they  said  it  would  go  begging  when  peace 
returned.  But  it  hasn't;  the  tremendous  de- 
mands being  made  on  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  which  sells  the  power  from 
Orand  Coulee  and  BonnevUle  Dams  conclu- 
sively proves  that.  The  wartime  peaks  were 
surpassed  in  the  fall  of  1046.  and  now  the 
demands  are  hitting  new  highs  almost  every 
week. 

What  has  been  dome  throu^  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  dams  on  the  Columbia  River 
toward  the  development  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, what  you  have  done  here  to  the  Yakima 
Valley  through  the  irrigation  of  the  lands 
that  were  once  desert  will  be  done  again  and 
again  in  communities  yet  to  be  established 
from  the  remotest  creek  at  the  Continoital 
Divide  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coliunbia  River 
at  ABtorltL. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  final  cheek 
of  repayment  will  be  delivered  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  all  the  developments  on 
the  Columbia  River  system.  In  that  day 
and  time,  the  Columbia  River  Basin  wUl  no 
longer  be  an  area  of  undeveloped  reeourcee. 
It  wiU  have  new  millions  in  population.  It 
will  have  great  new  factories  and  hidustrlee, 
and  Its  agricvature.  like  the  Yakima  apple, 
will  be  famous  throughout  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or  Msw  jnsKT 

IN  TH«  aSNATI  OF  THl  UNITBD  STATKB 

We(fne»ctai/.  February  19.  1947 

Mr.  HAWKEa  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoNoaisstoNAL  Rgc- 
okD  a  newspaper  article  appearing  In  to- 
day's New  York  Times. 

This  newspaper  story  covers  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Martin  W.  Clement, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.,  as  he  fUed  the  1946  annual  report 
of  the  company,  Mr.  Clement  an- 
nounced that  for  the  first  Ume  In  lU 
100-year  history,  this,  the  largest  rail- 
road in  America,  operated  at  a  loss,  de- 
spite excellent  management.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtea  to  take  notice  of  this  statement 
and  to  look  across  the  water  to  England 
where,  along  with  many  other  indUBtrlea, 
the  railroads  have  been  nationalised. 
This  statement  could  be  a  milestone  on 
the  road  of  approach  to  socialism  here 
In  our  country,  it  the  pressures  Oovern- 
ment regulations  have  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  railroads  are  not  relieved. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

THS  PCNNSTLVANU'S  rOtST  LOSS  IN  HI8TOIT 
LAIP  TO  tTHrriB  BTATWa  CUBBS — CLEMENT  KE- 
POKTS    laCOU    PBACCTIMB    rBEIGUT,    PASSSM- 

QM»    hOAo    DC    ie4e    HBouGHT    DETicrr    or 

S8.S30,317 — 8CORBB  RATE   EISC 

Philadelphia,  Febrtiary  18.— Blaming 
Oovernment  regtilation,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  announced  today  that  in  1940,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  100-year  history,  it  op> 
o-ated  at  a  loes.  At  the  same  time,  Amer- 
ica's largest  railroad  in  iU  annual  sUte- 
ment  reported  It  transported  more  freight 
and  passengers  than  in  any  previous  peace- 
time year. 

Itfartin  W.  Clement,  preeldent,  said  that 
"with  the  volume  of  business  bandied,  the 
company  should  have  had  a  substantial  net 
income,  which,  aftrr  tases,  would  have  pro- 
vided for  a  normal  dividend  as  well  as  a 
sum  equal  thereto  to  be  q>ent  on  the 
property. 

"This  would  have  been  good  for  the  coun- 
try, for  the  company,  for  the  employees,  and 
for  the  stockholders. 

"The  unsatisfactory  results  for  the  year 
were  due  very  largely  to  the  impact  of  the 
forces  of  Government  regulation." 

The  report  declared  that  the  increase  In 
freight  rates  of  about  17.6  percent,  author- 
ized by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, effective  on  last  Januarv  1,  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  increased  costs  Imposed 
upon  railroads  if  the  industry  is  to  be  sus- 
tained In  a  healthy  and  progressive  con- 
dition. 

"Pinandally  sotmd  railroads,"  Ifr.  Clem- 
ent asserted,  "are  the  backbone  of  an  eco- 
nomically and  socially  sound  nation.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  as  a  whole,  it 
is  mtich  better  that  rates  be  raised  high 
enough  for  the  carriers  so  to  advance  the 
art  of  transportation  that  economies  wiU  be 
produced  in  order  that  over  a  period  of  time 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  transportation  will 
result,  rather  than  to  hold  the  rates  to  such 
a  low  point  that  proper  expenditures  cannot 
be  made  to  produce  econcmlee." 


The  deficit  for  1946  was  UJtaOMl,  la  eosi- 
trast  to  a  net  income  of  a48.O0e.a8S  in  IMS. 
To  the  deficit  waa  added  82330,199  of  con- 
Btructlon  expendituree  and  advances  to  leaaed 
and  alBllated  companlea.  borne  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania. This  brought  the  total  loes  to  810.- 
880.516. 

Operating  revenues  for  the  year,  at  SSaS.- 
007.880.  were  down  8114.448J86.  due.  the  road 
said,  to  the  decline  In  war  traffic  and  strikes 
in  major  Industrlee.  Operating  expenses 
were  8748.878.400. 

The  road  eald  that  net  railway  operating 
Income — operating  revenuee  lees  operating 
expenses,  uxes  and  equipment  and  Joint 
facility  rente— represented  a  return  of  le« 
than  1  percent  on  the  Investment  In  road 
and  equipment,  lowest  figure  In  the  com- 
pany's history.  The  1948  return  was  3.08 
percent. 

Mr.  aement.  referring  to  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  railroads  aggravated  by  intensive 
Use  during  the  war,  asaertcd  It  U  Unportant 
that  needs  for  new  plant  and  equipment  be 
met  and  not  further  deferred  if  rail  trans- 
portation Is  to  advance  as  it  should. 

TThe  statement  noted  that  dtulng  the  year 
87  steam  locomotives  and  tendeni  were 
received,  oompletlng  an  order  placed  tfuring 
1048  for  80  high-speed  passenger  locowoUves 
with  ejOO  horsepower. 

The  Pennsylvania  said  that  it  bM  on  order 
48  Diesel  electric  locomotives.  Tbia  fleet, 
the  statement  said,  will  haul  through 
passenger  trains  between  Raniaburg.  caneago, 
8t.  LouU,  Detroit  and  Cincinnati. 

In  1946,  the  sutement  added,  the  road 
experlmenUlly  established  the  first  regular 
dally  through  sleeping-car  service  frtim 
coast  to  coast. 


Tlie  Badfet  aad  Tax  RedadioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 


IN  rax  HOU8K  OP  RKPRXSXNTATTVn 
Wednesday,  February  19, 1947 

Mr.  KNXrrSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  U 
a  universal  demand  that  Congress  and 
the  President  act  promptly  to  aeC  our 
financial  house  in  ord^.  The  American 
people,  without  regard  to  political  con- 
siderations, insist  that  the  budget  of 
thirty-seven  and  five-tenths  billions  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  is  perfectly  fan- 
tastic and  out  of  all  reason.  The  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  understand  why  the 
President  should  ask  for  a  budget  four 
times  as  large  as  the  largest  Roosevelt 
peacetime  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1H8, 
which  will  be  3  years  after  VJ-day.  They 
have  seen  the  wastefulness  of  Govern- 
ment spending  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  duplication  in  servipes.  the 
padded  pay  rolls,  and  they  are  now  de- 
manding in  language  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood  that  spending  be  pared 
to  the  bone. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Trib- 
une pictures  the  sentiment  throughout 
the  country  very  well.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Will  To  Cut  Budget  Is  the  Important 
Thing."  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  Wux  To  Cot  Bttbgxt  Is  tb>  iMroRTAjrr 
THma 

Bvery  time  the  question  of  the  P«deral 
pay  roll  oanee  up.  there  Is  a  flurry  of  excite- 
ment In  Washington  and  charges  arc  made 
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tboM  who  art   Interested 
ij    mctxially    are 
Ooremment  operations. 

A  Waahtngton  coIumalM  Tlews 
alarm  tbe  latest  ttisgaaMaoa  that 
•ral  pay  toll  be  reduced.     The  ta 
roll  aooooBy.  be  aaya.   U 
stall*  of  Oovemment  oScea.     And 
fenders  of  the  public  pay  roUa 
question  of  "where  are  you  going 

The  latter  question  was  prett5 
swered  by  Attorney  Oenersl  Clarl 
appeared  last  week  before  the 
Scrrlce  Committee  to  tell  about 
MOple  who  work  under  him  in 
Dspartmeut. 

"I  have  been  In  the  Justice 
now  for   10  years."  Clark  said, 
thing  that  laprsssss  0m  in  the 
Is  the  fsct  that  a  fellow  always 
as  many  people  working  under 
can." 
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Ttttn  Clark   put   his   finger 
point  of  Federal  pay  rolls.    The 
he  explained,  seta  a  worker's  salary 
basts  of  the  number  of  empi 
working   for   htm.     In   Oovemment 
business,  tbe  more  workers  an 
under  him.  the  higher  bis  salary 
to  competition  between  departmei 
reau  chlefa  which  results  In  a 
Xiaa  of  the  Federal  pay  rolls. 

Clark's  stiggestlon  as  to  bow 
Boent  could  cut  the  padding  out 
pay  rolls  was  ao  simple  it  was  ai 
suggested  simply  that  Congress 
ment  of  policy  saying  that  tbe 
stenographers  s  OoTemment 
bear  no  relationship  to  his  salary 

Thirteen   years  of   heavy,   if 
spending  have  left  few  people  in 
witb  any  first-hand  experience  w 
emment  that  honestly  tried  to  cu 
Oovemment  personnel,  from  the 
down,   is  rather   heavily  tndoctrti 
the  Idea  that  to  cut  Federal 
commit   an   offense    against   the 
favor  of  a  few  demagogues. 

Tbla  Congress  has  more  control 
organised   control  of  fiscal  affair  i 
predecessors.     For  the  first  time 
serrlcss  of  an  over-all  budget 
which  means  that  appropriationj 
enues  can  be  eonaldered  as  the 
single   proposition.    The   recently 
authority    of    the    controller 
strained  and  subverted  during  thi 
administration,  gives  Congress  a 
on  Executive  expenditures.    Tbe 
emment     corporations     finally 
brought  under  legislative 

The  effectlveneas  with  which 
Its  new  toots  to  eliminate 
the  fashion  of  extravagance 
the  insistence  of  the  country 
dute  figure  of  such  cuts  is  leas 
than  a  real  demonstration  of  a 
tlon  to  begin  cutting.     And  the 
In  turn,  is  leas  important  than  a 
ported  determination  to  carry  It 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  onier  to 
House  that  the  demand  for 
tax  reduction  is  not  confined 
party  or  section  of  tbe  countn 
abo  have  inserted  an  editorial 
Tampa  tFla.)  Times  of 
is   enUtled    "DecepUve 
Budget.  Tax  Contro^-ersy 
that  every  Member  of  the 
read: 
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Several  marked  deeepUons  are 
ttoed  m  the  controversy  over  taa 
and  the  FMsral  budget  for  the 


Oovem-       year.    Tbe  practitioners  are  the  left  wingers 

la       and  those  Truman  administration  supporters 

who  are  crying  crocodile  tears  over  the  fate 

of  the  little  taxpayer  if  the  Republicans  give 

a  blanket  20-percent  tax  reduction. 

Americans  who  conscientiously  want  to 
know  where  the  fault  lies,  can  get  enlighten- 
ment on  the  entire  subject  by  studying  sta- 
tistics gleaned  from  cfflclal  United  States 
Treasury  figures.  Such  an  approach  to  the 
problem  was  undertaken  by  Phelps  Adams,  a 
special  writer  for  the  New  York  Sun,  and  the 
high  lights  of  what  he  found  are  glaring  com- 
mentaries on  the  propaganda  emanating 
from  Washington. 

To  begin  wrth.  the  chief  fiscal  dlfflcultles 
stem  from  President  Trumana  Insistenre 
that  the  Government  will  need  t37.5O0.OCO.- 
000  to  operate  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  That 
Is  an  Incomprehensible  sum — even  mere 
than  the  Government  succeeded  In  spending 
In  its  busiest  wartime  year— 1942.  That  year, 
going  at  full  blast,  actual  Federal  expendi- 
tures were  only  »32 .400.000 .000.  according  to 
the  sore  figures  dug  up  by  Mr.  Adams — five  billion  less 
vemment,       than  Mr.  Truman  wants  for  next  year. 

on   the  The   prodigality  of  Mr.  Trumsn   and   his 

be   has       liberal    friends    who   urge    him    to    stick    to 
unlike       such   vast   spending  can   be  cast   Into  even 
lOyee  baa       more  rldictilous  proportions  when  compared 
This  lesds       to  the  Federal  Government's  total  expendi- 
t  and  tni-       tures  from  the  date  when  the  Government 
of  infla-       was  founded  In  1789  until  1917.  when  It  was 
half  way  through  the  First  World  War.    Dur- 
In.-:  that  period  of  129  years  Federal  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  $28,700,000,000.  and  that 
included   paying   off  debts   incurred    In   the 
Revolutionary  War.  the  War  of  1812.  the  Mex- 
ican War.  the  Civil  War,  and  tbe  Spantsh- 
Amer'.can    War.      Yet    Mr.    Truman    would 
q>end  the  equal  of  that  in  tbe  first  9  months 
of  the  new  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

Briefly  that  gives  an  Idea  of  the  excessive 
burden  tbe  spenders  want  to  place  on  this 
country. 

Now.  what  of  the  little  taxpayer?  Can  he 
be  materially  relieved?  The  same  propa- 
gandists that  insist  on  the  big  budget  like- 
wise would  have  the  voting  masses  think  re- 
ductions can  be  made  to  relieve  the  little 
fellow  and  make  tbe  taxpayers  with  large 
Incomes  pay  tbe  biggest  part. 

On  that  point  Mr.  Adams  has  imcovered 
some  more  Interesting  facts.  He  fotmd  that, 
if  all  Incomes  amounting  to  more  than  $5,000 
per  year  were  taxed  100  percent,  not  leaving 
a  penny  to  these  taxpayers  on  which  to  live, 
the  total  revenue  to  the  Government  would 
be  only  $13,000,000,000.  Under  Mr.  Truman's 
more-than-$37.000,000.000  budget  proposal, 
$22,500,000,000  would  still  have  to  come  out 
of  the  so-called  little  fellow.  In  other  words. 
If  tremendous  budgets  are  going  to  be  con- 
tinued, the  little  fellow  cannot  possibly  es- 
cape taxation  In  one  form  or  another,  direct 
or  hidden,  no  matter  what  fairy  tales  the  left 
wingers.  CIO.  and  liberals  of  every  stripe 
dream  up  to  confuse  the  American  p>eople. 

Further  study  of  the  1942  Treasury  income- 
tax  retiu^is  by  Mr.  Adams  shows  that  98 
percent  of  all  the  Income-tax  payers  In  the 
Nation  are  In  the  brackets  below  $5,000,  and 
that  fewer  than  one-quarter  at  1  percent 
earn  over  $35,000.  More  than  81  percent  of 
all  the  net  income  of  all  the  income-tax 
payers  put  together  Is  received  by  persons 
earning  less  than  $5,000  a  year  and  less  than 
6  percent  of  it  goes  to  (lersons  in  the  $25,000 
brackets  or  above.  Of  all  the  taxes  collected 
In  IMS,  he  says,  only  25  percent  came  from 
those  earning  more  than  $25,000  a  year,  the 
other  75  percent  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Incomes  of  the  loww  and  middle-class 
brackets  U  It  was  to  be  collected  at  all. 

What  is  more.  It  must  be  kept  In  mind 

by  all  those  low-Income  families  who  do  not 

file  income-tax  returns  because  of  sufflclent 

I  eing  prac-      eaemptlons,  that  nevertheless  they  pay  many 

reduction      Paderal  taxes.    These  are  the  hidden  taxes. 

MXt  flaeal      consisting   of  manufacturers'   taxea.  excise 
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taxes  on  liquor  and  cigarettes,  so-called  lux- 
ury taxes,  and  even  the  cost  of  corporation 
Income  taxes  arc  reflected  In  the  prices  of 
goods  which  the  small  Income  earner  must 
pay  for  the  necessities  of  life.  In  short. 
taxes  In  one  form  or  another  are  Inescapable 
by  the  little  fellow  In  order  to  make  up 
$22,500,000,000  portion  of  the  budget  he  must 
furnish. 

The  salvation  of  the  little  taxpayer  Is  not 
and  cannot  ever  be  found  in  shifting  the 
burden  to  the  rich,  as  long  as  astronomical 
budgets  are  planned  by  the  administration. 
The  Republican-promised  economy  drive 
must  be  carried  through  to  reduce  costs  of 
government.  The  padded  Federal  pay  rolls 
must  be  slashed  unmercifully  and  the 
cradle-to-the-grave  paternalism  of  the  last 
decade  must  be  curtailed  to  the  limits  ot 
reason. 

Unless  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
return  to  the  basic  truth  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  create  Eomethlng  out  of  noth- 
ing and  that  an  honest  day's  toll  must  be 
given  for  a  fair  day's  pmy  without  constant 
dependence  upon  the  Government  to  sub- 
sidize the  standard  of  living,  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  productive  Industrial  enterprise 
cannot  be  restored. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1947 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CBissioNAL  RxcoBD,  I  desire  to  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
on  February  15.  1947: 

ctrrriMQ  thi  stntccr 

The  alarm  of  military  officials  over  the  de- 
cision of  the  congressional  budget  commit- 
tee to  make  six  billions  the  goal  of  Federal 
expense  cutting  is  premature. 

This  decision  in  part  reflects  the  necessity 
felt  by  most  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
to  get  President  Truman's  budget  down 
where  some  substamtlal  tax  cutting  and  debt 
payment  will  be  possible.  It  also  reflects  a 
belief,  based  on  preliminary  studies,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  and  duplication 
and  other  unnecessary  expense  concealed  in 
the  thirty-seven  and  one-half  billion  dollar 
estimate  for  next  fiscal  year. 

What  Congress  actually  appropriates,  how- 
ever, will  be  another  matter.  If  no  material 
cut  of  the  $11,300,000,000  estimate  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  is  possible  without  actually 
endangering  national  defense,  that  fact  pre- 
stmiably  can  be  proved  by  the  experts  of  the 
armed  forces. 

The  vote  of  50  to  22  on  the  $6,000,000,000 
reduction  goal  shows  that  a  considerable 
doubt  exists  on  this  point.  If  these  doubts 
become  certainties,  the  cut  will  be  less  than 
six  billion.  But  in  tbe  meantime.  Federal 
department  and  bureau  chiefs  are  put  on 
notice  that  the  budget  U  going  to  be  reduced, 
and  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is  done  will 
depend  in  no  small  degree  on  whether  they 
give  their  cooperation  or  not.  Each  one  has 
his  little  or  big  bureaucratic  empire.  Pro- 
tecting those  empires  Is  not  necessarily  In 
the  pubhc  interest.  The  Job  in  hand  is  to 
deflate  them  to  the  minimum  required  by 
public  Interest  an-1  bureau  chiefs  are  the 
ones  who  can  do  this  best  If  they  ars  minded 
to  cooperate. 
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CooperatiTes  or  Free  Enterprise? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rapid  growth  of  coopera- 
tives in  this  country  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  their  immunity  and  exemp- 
tion from  the  payment  of  certain  taxes, 
have  be(»n  the  subject  of  widespread  dis- 
cussion. I  have  read  an  article  by  Mr. 
Walter  Biscup,  of  the  Tulsa  Daily  World 
editorial  staff,  published  in  the  Tulsa 
Sunday  World  of  February  2, 1947,  which 
I  think  is  most  illuminating.  This  article 
contains  a  fur.d  of  valuable  information 
and  statistical  data  which  should  be 
studied  by  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Therefore.  I  have  asked  and  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Ricord  the  entire  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Biscup,  entitled  "Coopera- 
tives or  Free  Enterprise?"  The  article 
follows : 

COOPEKATTVIS  OR  FREX  ENmtFRISE? 

(The  Consumers  Cooperative  Association's 
glossed  brochure  says:  "Today,  world  coopera- 
tion in  petroleum  is  here.  Tomorrow,  or  tbe 
day  after,  a  world  oil  cooperative." 

(By  Walter  Biscup) 

The  United  States  of  America  can  become 
the  center  of  world  socialism  unless  Con- 
gress Immediately  curbs  the  sweeping  ad- 
vances of  the  cooperative  movement. 

Our  economic  necromancers,  both  oflldal 
and  private,  have  not  only  nurtured  and  en- 
couraged this  process  In  our  way  of  living 
and  doing,  but  have  Incited  It  to  today's 
astounding  proportions. 

Consumer  cooperatives  in  this  country  are 
doing  an  annual  $12,000,000,000  business  tax- 
free. 

More  than  1,700.000  members  belong  to 
these  4,646  consumer  cooperatives  and  the 
number  Is  Increasing  dally.  All  this  in  ad- 
dition to  various  other  forms  of  cooperative 
enterprises. 

As  recipients  of  special  favors  from  the 
Federal  Government,  United  States  coopera- 
tives are  collectively  becoming  the  keystone 
in  a  gigantic  economic  arch  which  is  span- 
ning the  globe — from  continent  to  continent 
and  ocean  to  ocean. 

Cooperatives  were  and  are  inspired  by  the 
dogma  of  socialism.  Theirs  is  an  economic 
theory  of  social  organization  based  on  collec- 
tive or  governmental  ownership  and  demo- 
cratic management  of  the  essential  means 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods. 

They  aim  to  replace  competition  by  co- 
operation and  profit  seeking  by  social  service. 

What  began  as  a  slow  evolutionary  trans- 
formation of  capitalist  Into  socialist  society 
is  now  cascading  Into  a  vortex  which  threat- 
ens to  engulf  the  entire  stream  of  free  en- 
terprise. 

Cooperatives  can,  and  do,  cater  to  your 
wants  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — with  air- 
plane trips  In  between.  They  manufacture 
32  different  lines  of  goods  and  offer  you  an 
equal  variety  and  amount  of  special  services, 
all  tax-free. 

The  complacency  of  business  toward  co- 
operatives is  starUlng. 

At  the  current  rate  of  progress  there  could 
well  be  a  day  In  the  coming  generation  when 
the  cooperatives  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment would  operate  all  business  in  this 
country. 


The  forl>earance  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try to  this  menace  Is  equally  discouraging. 

Present  plans  are  being  farmtUated  for  a 
WOTld  (^  cartel. 

And  it  will  be  the  cooperatives  manipulat- 
ing this  gigantic  sinew  of  peace  and  war. 
They  openly  say  so.  Like  Soviet  RussU  the 
cooperatives  also  have  their  6-year  plan  and 
they  caU  It  that. 

The  oil  cartel  is  not  preposterous.  It  is 
Immediate.  Dangerous.  Threatening.  Tak^ 
the  word  of  Howard  A.  Cowden,  of  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  president  of  the  Consumers  Co- 
<H>eratlve  Association,  the  largest  In  the  pe- 
troleum field.  Last  November  he  reported  on 
a  trip  to  Zurich,  Switzerland,  where  a  pro- 
gram was  outlined  at  an  international  co- 
operatives meeting  to  launch  a  world-wide 
petroleum  cooperative.  The  authorized  capi- 
tal of  this  cooperative  will  be  $15,000,000. 
Cowden  then  told  his  fellow-workers: 

"It  (the  cartel)  vrtll  start  modestly  as  a 
broker  of  petroleimi  products,  moving  grad- 
ually Into  every  phase  of  the  indvistry." 

Cooperatives  have  had  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  training  and  experience  In  the  fleld 
and  strategy  of  infiltration. 

There  was  nothing  bombastic  In  Cowdefa's 
report.  His  background  and  record  prove 
him  an  executive  of  singular  ability.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  cooperative  fleld.  because,  with- 
in 17  years  and  beginning  with  a  mere 
$3,000  In  capital,  he  pioneered  and  built  up 
the  largest  oil  cooperative  In  the  United 
States,  one  which  today  is  capable  \>1  and 
does  deal  in  multl  millions. 

Cooperatives  today  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  dlsputlve  chapter  in  our  book  of  eco- 
nomics. 

The  history  of  cooperatives,  here  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  the  history  of  our  tax 
legislation,  must  necessarily  be  taken  Into 
consideration  before  a  proper  evaluaticm  can 
be  made  of  this  all-important  subject. 

Cooperation,  In  Its  widest  sense,  has  prob- 
ably existed  since  the  beginning  of  mankind. 
In  some  countries,  such  as  China,  Yugoslavia 
and  Russia,  primitive  forms  of  cooperatives 
are  known  to  have  been  carried  on  as  far 
back  as  history  goes.  One  Russian  authority 
states  in  that  country  cooperatives  are  at 
least  1.000  years  old.  In  the  early  days  in 
Yugoslavia,  family  and  village  life  was  all 
organized  on  the  "Zadruga"  or  cooperative 
basis. 

Even  in  the  modem  form,  the  oonsumera 
cooperative  movement  is  already  100  years 
old  and  celebrated  its  centenary  in  1944.  The 
first  cooperative  store  was  open  only  in  the 
evening  and  bad  as  its  sole  inventory  a  small 
amount  of  butter,  sugar,  flour,  tea,  and  oat- 
meal purchased  with  the  shillings  painfully 
saved  by  Its  poverty-stricken  members — 38 
cotton  weavers  In  the  town  of  Rochdale, 
England.  This  orlglal  store  of  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers,  in  Toad  Lane,  now  restored  to  its 
Initial  architecture.  Is  a  museum  and  the 
mecca  for  cooperative  travelers. 

In  the  100-year  interval,  the  idea  that  ani- 
mated the  Pioneers  spread  all  over  the  world. 
Today  there  Is  hardly  a  country  without  some 
sort  of  cooperative.  In  Europe  this  associa- 
tion is  the  predominating  type.  In  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,  credit  cooperatives  have  usually 
predominated.  In  agricultural  countries, 
farmers  have  banded  together  In  cooperatives. 

The  last  official  census,  before  European 
hostilities  began  In  1939,  showed  more  than 
800,000  cooperatives  of  various  types  In  that 
continent,  with  a  memberahip  of  145,000,000 
persons. 

In  tbe  United  States  the  first  instance  of 
consumers  cooperatives  occurred  In  1845 
when  a  Boston  tailor,  whose  name  has  been 
lost  in  antiquity.  Induced  the  membera  of 
his  labor  imlon  to  tmdertake  Joint  buying  of 
their  household  supplies  and  distribute  them 
at  the  weekly  meetings  of  tbe  union.  An- 
other labor  organization,  the  Knights  ot 
Labor,  actually  fostered  cooperatives  as  part 


ot  its  economic  program  dtirlng  the  early 
1880'B. 

United  States  consumer  cooperatives  today 
provide  the  following  goods: 

Groceries,  meats,  clothing,  shoes,  dry  goods, 
ftimiture,  bakery  products,  coal  and  wood, 
dairy  products,  electrical  appliances,  hard- 
ware and  other  household  supplies,  books, 
students  and  ofllce  supplies,  occupational 
supplies,  drugs,  cosmetics,  luggage,  gas<riine, 
other  fuels  (kerosene,  etc.),  motor  oil.  grease, 
tires,  tubes,  batteries  and  other  automotive 
•ccessortes,  paint.  Itmiber  and  building  ma- 
terials, flour,  feed  and  seeds,  fertilizer,  farm 
supplies,  automobiles  and  trucks,  sports 
goods,  caskets  and  funeral  supplies  and  mis- 
cellaneous supplies. 

Services  rendered  by  cooperatives  include: 

Automobile  repair,  bsrber,  cold  storage, 
beauty  parlor,  educational  courses  and  facili- 
ties, funerals,  funeral  contracts,  laundry  and 
dry  cleaning,  houses  and  apartments,  insur- 
ance agencies,  medical  care,  medical  care 
contracts,  passenger  transportation,  meals, 
shoe  repair,  study  clt'bs,  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, automobile  storage,  rooms,  social  and 
recreational  facilities,  tailoring,  auditing  and 
accounting,  water  for  family  use,  panting 
lots,  greasing  and  tire  repair,  steam  heat, 
credit  facilities,  electrical  contracting,  truck- 
ing, facilities  for  airplane  flying,  and  services 
not  otherwise  classlfled. 

Minnesota  is  the  hotbed  of  the  cooperative 
movement  with  419  units.     Oklahoma  has  74. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor's 
directory  of  consumer  cooperatives  shows  the 
following: 

Alabama.  SO;  Alaska.  6;  Arizona,  16;  Ar- 
kansas. 30;  Caltfomia.  105;  Colorado,  59:  Con- 
necticut, 33;  Delaware.  1;  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 14;  Florida.  33;  Georgia,  18:  Idaho.  48; 
Illinois.  342;  Indiana,  126;  lows,  249;  Kansas, 
306:  Kentucky.  12;  Louisiana,  11;  Maine.  2a; 
Maryland,  34;  MassachusetU.  71;  Michigan, 
304;  Minnesota.  4^9;  Mississippi.  13;  Missouri, 
193;  Montana,  125:  Nebraska,  284;  Nevada.  53; 
New  Hampshlra.  10;  New  Jersey,  62;  New  Mex- 
ico, 6. 

New  York,  183;  North  Carolina.  21;  North 
Dakota,  172;  Ohio,  190;  Oklahoma.  74;  Oregon. 
74;  Pennsylvania,  102;  Rhode  Island,  5;  South 
Carolina,  11;  South  Dakota.  143;  Tennessee, 
13;  Texas.  119;  Utah,  12;  Vermont,  9:  Vir- 
ginia. 37;  Washington.  116;  West  Virginia,  6; 
Wisconsin,  642;  Wyoming,  18. 

Tulsa  has  no  consumer  cooperative. 

In  Oklahoma  they  are  located  at  Aitus, 
Alva,  Apache.  BartlesvUle.  Bessie,  Billings. 
Bison,  Blackwell,  Boise,  Buffalo,  Burlington. 
Carmen,  Carnegie.  Cashion.  Cherrokee.  Cleve- 
land, Clinton.  Cushlng,  Custer,  Cyril,  Da- 
coma,  Douglas.  Elk  City,  El  Beno.  Fargo, 
Port  Cobb,  Freedom. 

Garber,  Ooltry,  Griggs.  Hillsdale,  Hlntoa, 
Hobart,  HoUls.  Hooker,  Imro,  Jet,  Kremlin, 
Laverne.  Lawton.  Lexington,  Lone  Wolf,  Man- 
chester, Medford,  Moorland,  Morrison.  Mmm- 
taln  View,  Mulhall.  Nash,  Newklrk,  Norman, 
Okarche,  Okeene,  Oklahoma  City,  Perkins. 
Perry,  Pond  Creek,  Putnam,  Ralston,  Bedrock. 
Rocky,  SnyUer,  Stillwater,  Thomas,  Tonkawm, 
Vicl,  Wak'ta.  Wavnoka,  and  Weatherford. 

Cooperative  organizations,  wherever  they 
have  taken  root,  have  had  certain  charaet«- 
Istics  which  set  them  spart  from  all  other 
forms  of  business  activity.  These  are  (1), 
open  membership,  (2)  one  vote  per  member. 
(8)  return  of  surplus  earnings  to  memben  in 
proportion  to  tbe  amoimt  of  their  patronage 
of  tbe  cooperative  enterprise.  (4)  limited 
return  on  members'  inTcstments,  (5)  polit- 
ical and  religious  neutrality,  (6)  transactions 
of  business  on  cash  basis  only  and  at  current 
prices,  and.  (7)  {vomotion  of  sdtication  In 
the  cooperative  philosophy. 

This  philosophy  says  the  essence  ot  co- 
operative development  Is  that  it  is  the  vol- 
tutary  achievement  of  free  peoplf ,  working 
on  a  democratic  basis  for  the  attainment  of 
definite  social  and  economic  ends. 
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In  this  respect  It  la  a  twin,  u  well  m  a 
■tronf  supporter  of  labor  union  ism. 

It  should  be  remembered  thi  t  such  dlrl* 
M  the  cooperative  oonsu  ner  gets  are 
upon  Uie  amount  of  ]:  archases  he 
BuUces.  Supposing  he  buys  $1 X)  worth  of 
merchandise  In  1  year  from  a  c  )-op  grocery, 
his  dividend  return  ( normally  at  out  one-half 
of  the  earnings)  would  be  bas  k1  upon  the 
amount  of  his  purchases.  The  3ther  half  la 
held  for  educational  purposes  (to  further 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  of  eo<  iperatlon. ) 

Income  taxation  was  first  pre  poeed  in  the 
United  States  in  1813  as  a  me&ni  of  financing 
tlM  war  with  England,  but  the  proposal  was 
not  adopted.  Again  the  exigent  r  of  war,  this 
time  the  CItU  War,  brought  for  rard  another 
movement  to  tax  incomes  The  Direct 
Property  Act  of  August  5.  186  .  imposed  a 
modest  3  percent  tax  on  the  excess  of  all 
Incomes  over  1800.  This  tax,  lowever.  was 
not  collected  and  the  law  waj  repealed  by 
the  act  of  July  1,  1862.  The  n  w  law  levied 
at  3  percent  on  certain  incomi  s  and  5  per- 
cent on  higher  incomes.  Inc(  me  taxation 
continued  in  effect  until  1871  \  rhen  this  act 
expired  and  was  not  reenacted.  Then  there 
was  a  lapse  of  23  years  before  ar  other  mcome 
tax  became  effective  Augtut  2i .  1894.  This 
set  «■•  declared  unconstitutlor  al. 

Fifteen  years  elapsed  before  tl  le  enactment 
of  a  corporation  excise  tax  in  19  )9.  The  acts 
of  1909  and  1913  both  exempted  :ertaln  types 
of  nonprofit  concerns  from  lnc<  me  taxation. 
Including  agricultural  organlza  ;ions. 

In  succeeding  revenue  acts,  ti  le  exemption 
provisions  were  gradually  aug  mented  and 
clarified.  Kach  revision  broadei  ed  the  range 
of  exemption  eligibility  for  agricultural 
organizations.  In  1928  Congrei  s  practically 
rewrote  the  entire  section  conce  nlng  the  ex- 
emption of  farmers'  cooperative  i.  With  but 
one  slight  addition  made  in  1934.  It  so 
sUnds  today  as  section  101  (2),  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  Revenue  Act  of   1941. 

This  section,  this  code,  this  ict,  and  this 
law  furnish  the  cooperatives  « ith  the  legal 
leverage  to  pry  themselves  loose  from  Income 
taxes. 

This  act.  however,  has  19  difft  rent  sections 
granting  exemption  to  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions. In  addition  to  farmers  cooperatives. 
these  Include  such  activities  as  fraternal 
beneficiary  societies,  labor  unl  >ns.  building 
and  loan  associations,  charlta  >le  and  reli- 
gious organizations  and  corpon  tlons,  educa- 
tional institutions.  hoeplta  s.  business 
leagues,  clubs,  certain  mutual  c(  mpanles.  etc. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department 
reports  more  than  300.000  such  trganlzatlons 
have  aacured  exemptions. 

Congress.  It  is  assumed,  saw  fit  to  grant 
exemption  to  the  foregoing  Xy  le  of  organi- 
sation, when  they  operate  in  a  prescribed 
manner,  probably  for  the  reast  n  thst  their 
existence  is  considered  beneflcii  I  to  the  gen- 
aral  public  welfare. 

Specifically  section  101  allow  i  tax  exemp- 
tion to  fannera.  fruit  growers,  or  like  asso- 
ciations otfanlaad.  and  operat»d  on  a  co- 
operative basis  (a),  for  the  pui  pose  of  mar- 
keting the  product  of  memb  >ra  or  other 
producers,  and  turning  back  ;o  them  the 
proceeda  of  sales,  less  the  neces  lary  market- 
ing expenses,  on  the  basis  of  ettl  er  the  quan- 
tity or  the  value  of  the  produ  ts  furnished 
by  them,  (b)  for  the  purpose  <  f  purchaaing 
suppllsa  and  equipment  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bsra  aad  other  persons  and  turn  ing  over  such 
supplies  and  equipment  to  th  nt  at  actual 
cost,  plus  necsaaary  expenses. 

Th*  nmtm  may  well  ask  how  »  eoepsrathra 
«an  eoaapMt  tflrsctly  w\ih  a  prt  at«  eiMBpMiy 
In  the  oU  tntfUBtry  without  pa3  um  tMMB. 

rMlar%l  sututas  do  not  glvi    i«riailtural 

a  auAclanUy  broad   deftnition  to 

prodticta    Tl  e  urm  ts  not 

•apMeable  P«<t»ral    ectaUtlon  or 

•«t  tlM  United  Stataa  fTMrary  Dt- 


partment  has  held  that  petroleum  comes 
under  the  definitive  claaalflcatlon  of  agri- 
cultural producu. 

The  perplexing  question  relating  to  the 
petroleum  industry  is  Just  as  relevant  to  all 
other  lines  of  business. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  the  National 
Budget  is  $39,800,000,000. 

Profits  of  private  corporations,  according 
to  the  National  Tax  Equality  Association, 
are  taxed  twice.  The  corporations  pay  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  on  their  profits,  and  stock- 
holders pay  individual  income  taxes  on  divi- 
dends they  receive,  which  are  added  to  their 
Income  in  their  tax  returns. 

The  cooperatives  correspond  In  form  of 
organization  to  private  corporations.  The 
members  are  the  cooperative  stockholders, 
receiving  their  dividends  as  •■earnings'"  or 
"savings."  But  the  cooperative  corporation 
or  organization  pays  no  profit  tax.  The  only 
tax  the  Government  may  collect  is  on  the 
Incomes  of  Individual  members.  In  most  In- 
stances the  savings  are  actually  paid  to  the 
member  but  are  retained  by  the  cooperative 
for  expans.on  purposes. 

This  exc-nption  from  Federal  Income  taxes 
has  resulted  In  scores  of  industries — imable 
to  compete  with  tax-free  cooperatives — sell- 
ing out  to  the  cooperatives  or  becoming  co- 
operatives themselves.     And  why  not? 

Petroleum  cooperatives  attained  their  In- 
dustrial majority  shortly  before  World  War 
n,  utilizing  tax-free,  swollen  profits  and  pro- 
moted by  governmental  favors  and  special 
privileges.  They  have  rapidly  expanded  their 
activities  into  the  fields  of  production  and 
refinery  t^)eratlon.  The  many  unequal  com- 
petitive advantages  enjoyed  over  privately 
owned  oil  companies  have  in  truth  and  fact 
made  them  formidable  competitors  In  the 
petroletun  Industry. 

Cooperatives  are  Influenced  by  the  same 
economic  factors  as  private  enterprise,  but 
they  have  prospered  disproportionately  as  a 
result  of  the  artificial  stimulants  applied  by 
a  benevolent  Government.  Exemption  from 
Income  and  excess-profits  taxes  and  busi- 
ness regulatory  laws,  together  with  govern  • 
mental  credit  and  special  privileges,  have 
enabled  them  to  absorb  many  independent 
distributors  and  refiners. 

Oil  men,  In  Tulsa  and  elsewhere,  paid  little 
or  no  attention  In  1929  when  six  local  coop- 
erative associations  in  Missouri.  Kansas,  and 
Colorado  decided  by  pooling  their  orders  for 
petroleum  products  and  other  farm  supplies 
they  could  get  lower  prices  and  be  in  a  better 
position  to  Insist  on  quality  of  product.  This 
cooperative  had  $3,000  capital.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  It  had  done  a  business  vol- 
ume of  $309,890.70  and  had  made  net  savings 
of  $5,221.44.  This  gave  no  indication  of 
things  to  come.  1 

The  Consumers  Co-operative  Association  of 
North  Kansas  City  Mo.,  then  began  com- 
pounding lubricating  oil,  manufacturing 
grease  and  also  established  a  paint  factory. 
Then  it  built  in  1942  and  placed  in  operation 
at  PhllUpsburg.  Kans..  the  first  petroleum 
refinery  (3  500  barrels)  and  the  first  crude  oil 
gathering  pipe  line  (70  miles)  ever  owned  by 
a  cooperative  in  the  United  States. 

On  October  11,  1040,  It  became  the  first 
cooperative  ever  to  drill  an  oil  well.  This 
successful  well  was  brought  In  near  Laton, 
Kans.  A  year  later  the  CCA  purchased  a 
1. SCO-barrel  refinery  at  Scottsbluff.  Nebr.  In 
July  1949,  the  CCA  and  four  other  regional 
cooperatives  bought  a  17.800-barrel  refinery 
at  McPherson.  Kans..  and  Its  229-mtle  pipe 
Una  to  Council  Bluflk.  Iowa.  January  I. 
1»44.  the  CCA  bought  tha  iSkSOO-barrel  r«- 
Anary  at  CoireyvtUe.  Sana.,  which  had  in  con- 
naction  with  it  a  lubrlcaUng  oU  rafinery  that 
produced  mora  than  SO.OOO.OOO  gallons  of  mo- 
tor  oU  In  lM«-4«.  In  the  meantime  it  kept 
on  OMTtaic  Into  larger  quarters  \a  North  Kan- 
Kas  City  and  ftnaUf  Mqulrad  and  occupied  a 


five-story,  with  basement,  building  in  Kan- 
sas City.  After  only  2  years  occupancy  this 
building  has  become  congested. 

The  CCA  paid  $800,000  for  a  controlling  In- 
terest of  the  Bridgeport  Oil  Co..  of  Wichita, 
Kans.,  last  December  16.  On  January  1  this 
cooperative  paid  several  million  dollars  for 
the  Coralena  Oil  Co..  of  Tulsa.  This  firm 
owned  162  wells  in  western  Kansas,  27  In 
Osage  County,  Okla.,  and  20.0C0  acres  of  de- 
veloped and  undeveloped  leases  in  Ellis  and 
Russell  Counties,  Kans.  The  Bridgeport  Co. 
owned  99  wells  in  central  Kansas,  two  rotary 
drilling  rigs  and  65.000  acres  of  oil  leases, 
with  wells,  principally  In  Barton  County, 
Kans. 

Prior  to  this  the  CCA  and  Its  subsidiaries 
had  acquired  four  refineries.  867  miles  of 
pipe  lines  and  289  producing  oil  wells. 

So  successful  were  the  operations  of  the 
CCA  that  James  P.  Wart)asse.  president  emer- 
itus of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1941  stated: 

"The  oil  lusiness  In  the  United  Statet^  is 
destined  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  it  is  destined  to  be  run  by  cooopera- 
tlves.  •  •  •  you  are  the  people  who 
are  taking  the  only  step  that  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  put  petroleum  business  In  the  pri- 
vate possession  of  the  people." 

There  is  nothing  modest  about  the  CCA'a 
5-year  plan.    The  goals  include: 

Fifteen  hundred  member  associations,  serv- 
ing half  a  million  families  in  3,000  communi- 
ties— doubling  the  present  number  of  faia- 
Ules. 

At  least  100  communities  In  which  all  farm 
and  home  supplies  will  be  furnished  by  CCA. 

A  weekly  co-op  newspaper  with  300,030 
circulation:  regtilar  radio  broadcasts:  a 
school  of  cooperative  leadership,  with  build- 
ings and  faculty;  Job  training  for  managers; 
summer  camps  for  youth. 

One  hundred  and  four  million  dollar  vol- 
ume of  busii^ess — four  times  last  year's  $26.- 
000,000,  and  $30,000,000  of  capital  from  de- 
ferred-patronage dividends,  pmtrons'  equity 
reserves,  and  sale  of  preferred  stock. 

At  least  70  percent  of  all  goods  handled 
to  be  produced  or  processed  in  CCA's  own  or 
Jointly  owned  co-op  plants — including  tlrt-s, 
batteries,  roofing,  cement,  and  fertilizer. 

CCA's  published  financial  statement 
showed  net  earnings  for  1944-45  of  $1,666.- 
298.82  after  deduction  of  $96,899.29  losses  on 
cannery,  lumber-mill,  and  pipe-line  opera- 
tions. Refineries  showed  biggest  profits — 
$1,124,726.  Net  worth  amounted  to  $9,560,- 
264.84.  Total  assets  were  listed  as  $16,453,- 
161.21. 

No  payment  of  Federal  income  tax  is  shown, 
though  a  taxpaying  corporation  that  made 
$1,665,298  would  be  paying  $632,000  at  tlie 
present  rate  of  38  percent. 

Cooperatives  have  found  that  the  greatest 
profits  in  the  petroleum  Industry  accrue  from 
productive  rather  than  distributive  activities. 
Since  their  private  competitors  could  not 
expand  or  establish  reserves  for  future  ex- 
pansion because  of  the  high  tax  burden,  they 
were  able  to  purchase  huge  productive  eri- 
terprlses  and  pay  for  them  out  of  nontaxed 
profits  from  petroleum  and  other  buslnetis 
activities  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Because  dollars  saved  through  tax  exemp- 
tion represent  much  of  the  Investment  in 
new  facilities  of  cooperative  enterprise.  It  is 
reascmable  to  conclude  that  cooperatlxa 
owntrthlp  U  IndlrecUy  paid  for  by  aU  ta\- 
payera.  and  that  the  individual  cooperatlva 
members  who  profit  thereby  are  being  un- 
duly enriched  at  the  public's  axpense. 

An  Illustration  of  this  effect  Is  provided  by 
the  record  of  U  major  cooparatlvaa.  wtalca 
had  combined  aamtngs  of  $104tt.l77  dur- 
ing their  fiscal  year  ending  in  1949.  Thay 
would  have  paid  approximataly  •e.5ta,»4S  ta 
FMNral  IBCOBM  and  ascaaa-profita  tax  if  thay 
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bad  been  taxed  at  the  average  rata  paid  by 
private  Industry  (63.4  percent).  Instead, 
this  and  additional  iundb,  amounting  to 
97,288,073,  were  retained  In  the  capital 
■tructure  and.  therefore,  were  available  for 
expansion.  The  rest  of  the  nontaxed  net 
earnings,  $3,098,104,  was  returned  to  the 
patrons  in  the  form  oi  cash  dividends  and 
stock. 

The  superpetroleum  cooperative  was  pre- 
ceded by  large  regional  cooperative  whole- 
sales. Initially  organized  to  supply  petrole- 
um and  other  products  to  the  local  petrole- 
um associations.  The  wholesale  associations 
enabled  the  local  co-ops  to  capture  the 
economies  resulting  from  large-scale  pur- 
chases. At  first  these  organizations  were 
little  more  than  brokerage  agencies,  but 
they  were  successful  and  soon  extended  their 
operations  back  to  the  sources  of  supply, 
1.  e.,  crude  production  and  refinery  opera- 
tions. 

The  organization  of  cooperative  wholesale 
associations  followed  very  closely  the  growth 
of  the  retail  associations.  The  first  associa- 
tion was  incorporated  in  Minnesota  in  1926. 
It  was  the  first  co-op  wholesale  association 
in  the  United  States  organized  primarily  to 
engage  In  the  distribution  of  petroleum 
products. 

The  importance  of  the  wholesale  associa- 
tions Is  reflected  in  the  dollar  volume  of 
sales  figures  compiled  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  lor  17  major  wholesale  co- 
operatives during  1942.  Total  sales  amount- 
ed to  $287,960,907,  and  of  this  amount  peUO- 
leum  products  represented  an  aggregate  of 
$47,966,314. 

The  big  move  Into  the  field  of  production 
(petroleum)  developed  simultaneoiosly  with 
the  huge  increase  In  corporate  Income  and 
excess-profits  taxes  brought  on  by  the  war. 
While  private  business  had  to  shelve  its 
plans  for  expansion,  co-ops  were  able  to  pyr- 
amid their  capital  structure  by  retaining 
their  tax-free,  war-inflated  proflts. 

Since  Federal  Income  taxes  take  i^  to  80 
percent  of  corporate  Income,  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  tax  free  co-ops'  profits  bad  in  effect 
multiplied  fivefold.  This  tremendous  ad- 
vantage was  further  supplemented  by  the 
extension  of  easy  Government  credit  and 
preferential  treatment  to  the  cooperative 
associations. 

The  banks  for  the  cooperatives,  supervised 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ex- 
tend credit  to  the  co-ops  at  3'i  percent  on 
loan  to  acquire  facilities.  These  loans,  by 
law.  may  be  made  In  an  amount  up  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  appraised  value  of  the  facilities 
required.  As  a  result,  the  cooperatives  in 
some  Instances  have  been  able  to  finance  the 
entire  cost  of  their  purchases  by  virtue  of 
purchasing  at  a  price  decidedly  lower  than 
the  appraised  valuation. 

There  Is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  these 
huge  productive  co-op  enterprises  are  being 
paid  for  out  of  profits  which  largely  would 
be  absorbed  by  Federal  Income  and  excess 
profits  taxes  were  they  privately  owned.  This 
means  cooperative  ownership  Is  subsidized 
and  that  cooperative  enterprise  Is  Indirectly 
paid  for  by  all  taiqMiyers.  The  records  bear 
this  out. 

Fourteen  major  cooperative  wholesalers, 
which  distributed  petroleum  products  or,  in 
some  cases,  engaged  In  production  and  re- 
finery operation,  earned  $10,383,177  during 
their  fiscal  year  of  1942.  They  were  able  by 
devious  means  to  retain  $7,285,073  or  70J  per- 
cent of  the  Ux-free  profits  in  their  capital 
atructure.  Since  private  business  paid  63.4 
pMOant  of  tbalr  proflta  In  Federal  income 
turn  In  1942,  It  leadUy  can  be  seen  that  tax 
•nmptlon  la  preaently  lUbaMtUng  ooopwa- 
tlve  expansion. 

The  amount  and  dlatrtbutlon  of  the  oocn- 
blned  aavlnp  tor  tha  14  — ocuttona  shows: 


Caab  patronage  dividends,  $2,836,065  or  25.4 
percent:  patronage  dividends  In  capital  stock 
and  certificates  of  equity,  $3,799,212  or  36.6 
percent:  retained  In  reserves.  $3,485,861  or 
33.6  percent:  cash  dividends  on  stock,  $462.- 
019  or  4.4  percent. 

The  share  caplul  of  the  14  organisations 
in  1942  amoimted  to  $26,347,100.  This  rep- 
resented an  Increase  of  $7,767,391  over  the 
share  capital  of  $18,579,706  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  Increase  In  share  capital  Is  almost 
entirely  accounted  for  by  the  amount  of 
profits  retained.  Profits  retained  amounted 
to  $7,285,073.  or  $482^24  less  than  the  In- 
crease In  share  capital.  If  the  $482324  repre- 
senU  capital  derived  from  the  sale  of  stock 
on  the  <^)en  market  or  to  the  membership, 
then  only  about  6  percent  of  the  capital  in- 
crease came  from  soiux:es  other  than  profits. 

In  practically  all  cases  the  capiUl  of  re- 
gional cooperative  wholesalers  has  been  built 
from  earnings,  rather  than  by  additional  In- 
vestment by  member  associations. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  growth  of  local 
petroleum  cooperatives? 

They  began  to  appear  In  numbers  In  1924, 
simultaneously  with  the  widespread  use  of 
power-driven  farm  machinery.  Prior  to  then 
farmers  secured  their  supply  of  fuel  exclu- 
sively from  private  companies. 

With  the  advent  of  widespread  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  farm  the  cooperative  principles 
which  had  proved  successful  In  marketing 
the  farmers'  produce  were  applied  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  gasoline,  kerosene,  lubricating  oils, 
grease,  and  other  related  products. 

From  the  very  first  petroleum  products 
were  fotmd  to  be  especially  adaptable  to  co- 
operative distribution.  Such  products  cpuld 
be  distributed  in  bulk  quantities  and,  there- 
fore, did  not  require  expensive  facilities  for 
handling.  Inventory  problems  were  negli- 
gible. Like  other  cooperatives,  the  petro- 
leum associations  also  were  Immune  from 
Federal  Income  and  excess-profits  taxes. 

These  factors  combined  enabled  farmers 
to  organize  their  cooperative  associations 
with  little  Initial  capital  and  to  finance  them 
out  of  the  profits  (now  labeled  savings)  of 
the  organization.  Many  sxich  associatiotu 
thus  paid  for  their  capital  structure  vrithln 
1  or  2  years,  and  thereafter  stimulated  their 
sales  volume  by  the  payment  of  substantial 
amounts  of  patronage  dividends  In  the  form 
of  cash. 

Many  existing  marketing  and  purchasing 
cooperatives  then  dealing  in  various  kinds  of 
commodities  seized  the  opportunity  to  handle 
petroleum  products  as  a  side  line.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  the  cooperative  elevators 
and  farm  supply  associations. 

In  general,  the  petroleum  cooperatives  may 
be  classed  Into  two  groups  on  the  basis  of 
their  purchasing  arrangement.  The  group 
handling  the  largest  volume  of  products  is 
that  affiliated  with  cooperative  wholesale  or- 
ganizations. The  other  group  relies  on  the 
major  and  independent  oil  companies  for 
their  supplies. 

The  most  recent  available  report  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  shows 
2,327  local  cooperative  associations  In  the 
United  States  engaged  In  the  distribution  of 
petroleum  products. 

There  were  no  associations  listed  for  Flor- 
ida. Nevada,  and  Rhode  Island.  Although 
moat  of  the  aasoclatlons  handled  all  the  ma- 
jor petroleum  products,  some  engaged  In  the 
distribution  of  only  one  tr  two  items.  Gaso- 
line was  distributed  by  2.026  co-ops.  Motor 
oil  was  retailed  by  2,248  assodatlcms  and 
graaae  by  2.092  associations. 

By  Sutss  and  numbers:  Alabama.  3: 
Alaaka.  1:  Arlaona.  7:  Arkansas.  IS:  Cali- 
fornia. U;  Colorado.  38;  Connecticut,  14; 
Dalawara,  1:  DUtrtet  of  Columbia,  1;  Florida. 
0;  Georgia.  3:  Idaho.  38;  ZUlnola,  100;  Indiana. 
93:  Iowa,  131:  Kaaaaa.  135;  Kentucky.  S; 
Louisiana,  1;  Matoa,  r.  Maryland,  8; 


chuaetta.  87;  Michigan,  99;  MlnnesoU.  340; 
Mississippi.  2:  Missouri.  83;  Montana.  86:  He- 
braaka.  184;  Nevada.  0;  New  Hampshire,  3; 
New  Jersey.  23;  New  Mexico.  5;  New  York,  42; 
North  Carolina,  7;  North  Dakota.  122;  C»ilo. 
109;  Oklahoma,  40;  Oregon,  39;  Pennsylvania. 
64;  Rhode  Island.  0;  South  Carolina.  S:  South 
Dakota,  76;  Tennessee.  1;  Texas,  66;  Uuh.  7; 
Vermont,  6;  Virginia,  7;  Washington,  76;  We«t 
Virginia,  6;  Wisconsin,  ?07;  Wyoming,  IS. 

Too  large  a  segment  of  i>etroleum-lndt2S- 
try  executives  have  refused  to  become  con- 
cerned over  the  competition  offered  by  the 
co-ops.  Their  complacency  to  a  large  de- 
gree has  been  based  on  the  false  belief  that 
the  cooperatives  would  not  be  able  to  over- 
come the  many  practical  difficulties  tbat 
would  develop  from  an  expansion  Into  the 
fields  of  production  and  refinery  (^leration. 

Further,  they  have  mistakenly  assumed 
that  the  competitive  Importance  of  the  co- 
operative In  the  retail  field  eventually  would 
decline.  These  beliefs,  unfortunately,  were 
well  expressed  by  Warren  C.  Piatt,  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  president  of  the  National  Pe- 
troleimi  News,  speaking  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute at  Dallas,  Tex.,  November  12.  1984.  He 
said: 

"I  do  not  mean  to  predict  that  the  farm 
oil  co-ops  will  go  out  of  business  entirety  but 
that  they  probably  will  decline  greatly  in 
competitive  importance." 

The  fact  that  the  local  cooperatives  since 
that  time  have  continued  to  expand  and 
began  to  exploit  the  urban  market  has  ap- 
parently not  resulted  in  any  noticeable 
change  In  this  attitude  of  lassitude.  Today 
the  co-ops  have  spread  so  far  and  so  deeply 
into  the  fields  of  production  and  refining 
that  they  stand  as  the  primary  threat  to 
private  ownership  in  the  oil  Industry. 

The  practical  difficulties  preventing  coop- 
erative expansion,  held  Insurmountable  by 
the  oil  industry,  were  predicated  on  the 
asstunptions  that  the  co-ops  would  be  im- 
able to  obtain  skilled  and  trained  personnel; 
sufficient  capital,  cooperation,  and  patron- 
age: and  adequate  oil  reserves,  which  they 
considered  necessary  to  the  cooperatives' 
success.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  has 
shown  that  few  of  these  factors  have  had 
any  deterring  effect  upon  the  growth  of 
the  movement. 

The  most  Important  difficulty  that  has 
faced  the  co-ops  in  their  expansion  program 
has  been  the  lack  of  competent  management 
and  personnel.  But  cooperatives  have  over- 
come this  Yactor  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
taking  over  the  personnel  of  the  refineries 
which  they  have  purchased  and  paying  wage 
ratte  comparable  to  thoee  paid  by  private 
Industry.  If  any  Incentive  for  cooperative 
executives  is  lacking  because  of  low  salaries. 
It  is  more  than  compensated  by  a  fanatical 
zeal  and  interest  In  the  movement  and  this 
characterizes  most  of  Its  executives. 

One  thing  remains  certain. 

Petroleum  cooperatives  vrill  continue  their 
expansion  in  the  fields  of  crude  production 
and  refinery  operation  until  they  have  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  servlc  the  demands  of 
their  consumer  market. 

In  the  words  of  the  co-op  leaders,  "coop- 
erative wholesales,  being  service  organisa- 
tions, are  aeek^ng,  through  the  purchase 
of  additional  refining  faellltlea,  to  meet  the 
refined  fuel  needs  of  their  members  100 
percent." 

The  coc^ierators  declare  that  their  con- 
sumer market  ultimately  will  embrace  the 
entire  world  market  for  petroleum  product*. 

Ttte  foitf-step  program  to  cooperatlva 
dominance  of  the  International  buslnaaa  aa 
well  as  petroleum  world  Is  baaed  upon,  (I) 
the  eatabliahment  of  local  marketa  throfugh 
the  formaUon  of  local  coopcraUve  aasoda- 
Uons,  (3)  the  formation  of  regional  wbole- 
aala  SMOciatlosia  to  capture  the  aoonomlea 
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of  Urg*-*cale  jmrchMing.  <S)  th« 
tlon  of  zi&Uonal  '*super-cooi>er«ttvi 
dooe  uid  manufacture,   and   (4) 
Uon  of  international  cooperatiTe 
dominate  world  marketa  and  to 
plete  control  of  all  ■ources  of  supp|7 

The  Ccnsimiera  Cooper atl  re 
Interested  in  mor»  tban  petroleuia. 

It    bat    an    electrically    operatcp 
SwlMhome.    Oreg..    working    at 
mm  240  co-op  lumber  yards.     It 
minimum  of  25.000,000  feet  of 

Tbe  CCA  alao  can  provide  you 
building  suppllea.  food  products, 
markeu.  wboleaalc  groceries,  feed 
bean   mill,  alfalfa  dehydration 
machinery,     transports 
•orlea.  auditing  service,  insurance 
printing  suppllea.    That's  all — fo  r 
being. 

"The  Consumers  Cooperative 
la  an  ideal  enshrined  In  the 
people.     It  ts  not  the  externals 
organisation  stature — not  the  oil 
pipe  lines,  the  refineriea,  the 
•tccl.  brick,  and  mortar. 

"Tbeaa  are  but  outward  toke4s 
■trengtb.    These   men   are   but 
power:  the  power  ItaeU  Is  in  the 
nourish  the  cooperative  Idea  with 
and  who  otherwise  give  devoted 
It."    (Prom  the  CCA  proapectua 
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BZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

or  OOLOBAOO 

IN  THS  HOC8B  OT  RKPRBSXNtTATIVXS 


Wednesday.  February  19, 


ind 


Mr.  CARROLL.    Mr.  Spea|er 
unanimous  consent  to  revise 
my  remarks.  I  Insert  in  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in 
Mountain  News,  Denver.  Cole . 
ruary  IS.  1947. 

All  Members  of  Conirress 
ularly  those  majority  party 
are  advocating  a  $6,000,000. 
tlon  in  the  budget  should  rea^ 
torial.    The  editorial  policy  of 
Mountain  News  has  been  thai 
dependent,  although  Its  positfon 
election  of  1946  was  strongly 
m  Republican  Congress.    Her; 
a  friendly  voice  urging  majority 
to  proceed  with  caution  and 
wisdom. 
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ICONOICT    TAI  K 

had  better  heed  the  ramlngs  of 
fleerrtaries  Patterson  and  Forrest  A  and  Oen- 
erals  Eisenhower  and  MacArthur  i  igalnat  pro- 
euu  m  military  appropriations 
men  know  what 
about  when  they  say  that  such 
Republican  leaders  are 
Invite  disaster. 

We  can  understand  the  Republicans 
ness   to   find   some   way   of 
money    to    let    them    make 
promieea  of  lower  taxes.    And 
Is  room  for  some  safe  paring  In 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  budgets 
President  Truman. 

But  that  operation  ought  to  b4  performed 
with  a  scalpel,  not  a  meat  ax.  This  Is  no 
time  to  risk  crippling  the  scrviect  which  stlU 
are  our  best  insurmnoe  of  national  security 
and  world  peace. 
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Congress  has  not  yet  done  the  careful  work 
necessary  to  determine  how  far  or  In  what 
respects  military  expenditures  can  be  cut 
without  danger.  What  the  Republican  lead- 
era  are  proposing  is  only  a  guess.  And  con- 
gressional guessing  on  that  subject  is,  Itself, 
perilous. 

Coming  on  the  eve  of  tbe  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  In  Moscow.  It 
Impairs  our  bargaining  position.  It  gives 
oth<;r  nations  reason  to  hope  or  fear  that 
America  Is  about  to  dissipate  the  armed 
strength  essential,  under  present  conditions, 
to  support  a  firm  foreign  policy. 

The  American  people  want  Congress  to  end 
waste  and  extravagance  In  every  branch  of 
the  Government,  Including  the  Army  and 
Navy.  But  we  believe  a  vast  majority  would 
rather  have  no  tax  cut  this  year  than  see  the 
military  services  weakened  by  a  reckless  and 
uninformed  stab  at  economy. 


Tk«  Vetcna't  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  comvacncuT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVBS  ' 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1947 

Mr.  SADLAK  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ot».  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Southington 
(Conn.)  News  on  Saturday.  February  15, 
1947: 

TRB   VKTXXAN'S   PtOBLXM 

*a«t's  get  thoee  veterans  off  the  street. 
Stop  them  from  sounding  off  on  street  cor- 
ners, loitering  in  front  of  drug  stores,  strut- 
ting around  like  heroes.  Heroes  were  all 
right  when  the  war  was  on.  But  the  war's 
been  over  18  months.  Let's  stop  coddling 
thoee  parasites  and  put  'em  to  work." 

So  the  argument  runs.  It  comes  out  of 
the  same  mouth  that  spoke  only  yesterday  of 
the  "noble  sacrifice"  and  "doing  something 
for  the  boys  who  are  doing  so  much  for  us." 
It  comes  from  the  same  mind  that  laid  out 
elaborate  schemes  for  understanding  the 
boys  and  making  it  easier  for  them  to  read- 
Just  when  they  came  home. 

Well,  most  of  the  boys  have  been  home 
now  from  a  year  to  18  months.  Getting 
home  was  a  great  dream  come  true,  a  dream 
that  seemed  Incredibly  beautiful  because  of 
the  nightmare  that  inspired  It.  Home,  of 
course,  never  could  be  in  reality  the  wonder- 
ful thing  it  seemed  to  be  in  a  place  3.000  or 
6,000  miles  -way  from  home. 

But  the  veteran  could  reasonably  expect 
home  to  mean  more  than  a  noisy  welcome 
evaporating  Into  a  cold  silence  that  conveyed 
Indifference  If  not  hostility.  Home  ought  to 
have  meant  at  least  an  opportxmlty  to  work 
or  get  some  schocrilng  and  to  live  in  decent 
surroundings. 

The  GI  bill  of  rights  was  supposed  to  guar- 
antee those  things. 

It  dldnt.  And  the  veteran  Is  bitter  and 
resentful. 

The  civilian  Is  puzzled  and  a  little  scared 
by  the  veteran's  Insistence  that  he  be  ac- 
cepted once  more  at  home,  not  as  a  hero  but 
as  an  equal  participant  in  society. 

The  gulf  between  veteran  and  civilian 
widens,  causing  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
situations  In  the  Nation  today.  But  the 
two  groups  cannot  be  brought  together  on  a 
basis  of  real  understanding  until  the  civilian, 
who  has  the  power  to  solve  the  problem, 
helfw  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  GI  bill. 

"The  first  need  is  a  more  liberal  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  loan  provision.    Few  loans  for 


homes  and  still  fewer  loans  for  business  are 
being  made  under  the  GI  bill.  It  is  dUBcult 
for  the  veteran  to  understand  why  private 
lending  agencies  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration consider  him  a  poor  risk  when  the 
Nation  staked  Its  very  existence  on  him 
during  the  war. 

It  Is  even  more  dlfllcult  for  the  veteran  to 
understand  the  prevailing  concepts  of  secu- 
rity and  Interest  In  credit  deals.  The  veteran 
was  willing  to  put  up  the  most  precious  of  all 
assets,  life  Itself,  without  any  guarantee 
that  his  family  would  be  protected  If  every- 
thing had  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  veteran  has  his  own  Idea  of  Interest 
rates.  If  he  went  Into  service  at  20  and  came 
out  at  24  without  a  scratch,  he  still  gave  up 
4  good  years — or  better  than  16  percent  of 
his  life.  The  country  owes  him  something 
fOT  his  time,  time  that  ordinarily  would  have 
been  spent  In  schooling  or  apprenticeship 
for  a  trade. 

The  GI  bill  sets  a  maximum  of  $65  a  month 
for  the  single  veteran,  $90  a  month  for  the 
married  veteran,  as  an  allowance  for  school- 
ing. The  allowance  was  fair  when  the  bill 
t>ecame  law  but  living  costs  have  gone  up 
since,  and  the  allowance  should  go  up  ac- 
cordliigly. 

The  bill  sets  a  maximum  of  1175  a  month 
for  the  single  veteran.  8200  a  month  for  the 
married  veteran,  who  enters  Into  on-the-job 
training.  In  view  of  Increased  living  costs, 
this  maximum  should  be  raised. 

Veterans'  housing  is  an  even  more  serious 
problem  and  should  be  tackled  with  all  the 
resources  private  agencies  and  the  State  and 
Federal  governments  can  muster.  Men  who 
sacrificed  comfort  for  3  or  4  years  cannot  be 
expected  to  give  It  up  forever  and  to  rely  for 
shelter  on  callous  landlords  who  are  in  the 
game  for  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  A  recent 
survey  shows  that  in  some  sections  of  the 
coun^  two  of  every  five  veterans  share  living 
quarters  with  others;  6.3  percent  live  in  at- 
tics or  basements  and  only  60  percent  have 
a  private  bath  or  shower.  The  survey  brings 
out  that  87  percent  of  the  veterans  want  to 
own  their  own  homes. 

It  Is  not  unreasonable  for  the  veteran  to 
want  more  schooling  or  a  Job  and  a  decent 
place  to  live.  The  veterans'  problem  will  dis- 
appear in  no  time  when  those  fundamental 
needs  are  provided. 


Amendment  of  Civil  Scrrice  Retirement 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  NZW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1947 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Ser\'ice  Retirement  Act  approved 
May  29,  1930,  as  amended,  which  bill 
will  credit  all  persons  who  have  served 
at  least  90  days  and  have  been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  military  and  naval 
service  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
with  an  additional  5  years  toward  retire- 
ment, upon  pajTTient  of  the  amount  of 
contributions  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired of  them  had  they  remained  under 
the  pro^-ision  of  the  Civil  Service  Act 
at  the  rate  of  pay  received  by  them  im- 
mediately prior  to  Joining  the  service. 
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It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  veterans 
are  entitled  to  this  consideration,  for 
they  served  our  country  honorably  when 
they  were  called  upon  and  did  a  good 
Job  in  winning  the  war.  It  ?s  only  proper 
that  we  should  give  them  all  the  help 
we  can  in  establishing  them  in  civilian 
life  and  in  planning  for  their  future.  I 
trust  this  measure  will  receive  the  full 
attention  of  the  committee. 


Memorandum  on  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1947 

Mr.  LiCOMPTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate, 
Hon.  Luis  Munoz-Marin,  has  sent  me  a 
very  Interesting  and  enlightening  memo- 
randum on  the  economic  and  political 
realities  In  Puerto  Rico.  Because  the 
contents  of  the  memorandum  are  of  Im- 
portance, under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  statement  of  President  Munoz- 
Marin: 

Mkmosamdum  ON  Punro  Rico 

The  over-all  picture  of  realities  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  as  follows: 

THS    XCONOMIC    PICTtTSX 

The  Island  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  approximately 
95  by  35  miles,  or  about  3.400  square  miles. 
It  has  now  a  population  of  2.100,000  Inhabi- 
tants, more  than  double  what  It  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  popxilatlon 
Is  Increasing  even  faster  now  than  formerly 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  made  enough 
progress  to  reduce  the  death  rate  from  30  to 
13  per  thousand,  but  not  enough  to  reduce 
the  birth  rate  which  has  continued  through- 
cut  the  century  at  around  40  per  thousand. 
This  large  and  Increasing  population  has  to 
live  on  what  Is  mainly  an  agricultural  econ- 
omy. In  no  place  In  the  world  can  630  per- 
sons per  square  mile  subsist,  except  at  very 
low  levels,  on  an  agricultural  economy.  It 
is  for  this  basic  reason  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  called  upon  to  give  in- 
creasing aid  to  Puerto  Rico. 

This  aid  should  be  continued  and  Im- 
proved; but  it  should  be  Increasingly  guided 
by  a  policy  of  helping  Puerto  Rlcans  to  help 
themselves  rather  than  of  sustaining  them  by 
relief. 

The  present  legislature  of  Puerto  Rico, 
which  was  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage  by  a  two-to-one  majority,  Is  trying 
to  deal  with  the  economic  problem  of  Puerto 
Rico  along  the  following  lines:  Puerto  Rico 
must  Increase  its  production,  through  im- 
proved agriculture,  and,  mainly,  through  in- 
dustrialization, fast  enough  to  take  up  the 
chronic  lag  of  unemployment:  and  still  faster 
to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly  Increasing  pop- 
ulation; and  still  faster  looking  towards  a 
time  In  which  the  fair-minded  Federal  aid 
provided  shall  cease  to  be  essential  to  its  sur- 
vival and  civilization;  and  still  faster  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  living  of  the  common 
man  to  the  point  where,  through  educational 
and  other  factors,  the  birth  i^te  begins  to 
decrease.  (In  this  connection  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  size  of  Puerto  Rican 
families  Is  smaller  above  the  $800-a-year  level 
of  Income  than  below  that  level.  But  70 
percent  of  Puerto  Rican  families  are  far  below 
that  level  st'll.) 
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ThU  dlfllcult.  but  by  no  means  Impossible, 
economic  objective  Is  being  pursued  by  the 
present  government  of  Puerto  Rico,  not  only 
by  extending  education  and  health  services, 
but  by  taking  the  initiative,  insofar  as  nec- 
essary under  Puerto  Rican  conditions,  in 
agricultural  and  Industrial  development. 
The  Industrial  Development  Co..  a  public 
corporation,  helps  private  investors  to  es- 
tablish new  industries,  or  establishes  them 
Itself,  as  a  guide,  example,  and  stimulus  to 
private  Investors.  The  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment Co.  develops  new  crops  as  a  guide, 
example,  and  stimulus  to  farmers  in  devel- 
oping a  more  diversified  agriculture  of  high 
yield.  The  Development  Bank,  which  has 
the  approval  of  the  private  banks  of  the 
island — some  of  the  managers  of  which 
serve  on  the  Development  Bank's  board — 
has  been  established  to  make  long-term  in- 
vestment loans  that  the  private  banks  of 
Puerto  Rico  do  not  extend.  These  institu- 
tions. It  should  be  noted,  have  not  been  es- 
tablished because  of  an  abstract  theory,  but 
to  meet  the  pressing  specific  needs  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Private  Investment  has  been  stimu- 
lated to  go  into  new  fields  by  government 
pioneering,  and  In  doing  so  has  had  the  gov- 
ernment's aid  and  support. 

It  is  along  this  line  that  we  expect  to  ac- 
complish the  hard  task  of  developing  our 
production  to  the  point  where  3,000,000 
Puerto  Ricans — the  probable  figure — can  by 
1900  support  thenaselves  without  other  aid 
than  their  own  effort,  without  a  lag  of 
chronic  unemployment  and  at  a  level,  mod- 
est but  sufllciently  decent,  to  bring  about  a 
decrease  In  the  birth  rate.  All  necessary  aid 
given  the  Puerto  Ricans  to  attain  this  ob- 
jective is  not  only  a  matter  of  Justice  In  ex- 
tending a  helping  hand  to  fellow  citizens 
that  are  gallantly  trying  to  work  out  a  very 
tough  problem,  but  it  Is  also  in  the  long 
run  the  only  way  of  saving  money  by  help- 
ing Puerto  Rico  to  become  self-supporting 
and  to  cope  with  Its  population  problem. 

THX  POUnCAL  ncTtTax 

Puerto  Rlco  was  a  colony  of  Spain  for  400 
years.  Then  it  came  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  result  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War  In  1898.  The  population 
is  mainly  of  Spanish  descent.  According  to 
the  census  of  1940,  about  30  percent  of  the 
population  was  colored  and  70  percent 
white.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Spanish  re- 
gime Puerto  Rlco  had  had  a  brief  experi- 
ence In  self-government  under  a  type  of  re- 
lationship ta  Spain  similar  to  the  relation- 
ship of  Canada  or  Australia  to  Great  Britain. 

Although  the  United  States  began  Its 
regime  in  Puerto  Rico  by  cutting  down 
Puerto  Rico's  political  liberties,  living  in  as- 
sociation with  democratic  American  Institu- 
tions has  given  Puerto  Ricans  great  expe- 
rience in  the  democratic  way.  The  late  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  recognized  publicly  several 
years  ago  that  the  Puerto  Rican  people  were 
politically  mature  and  ready  for  a  fuU  meas- 
ure of  self-government. 

It  Is  contrary  to  the  whole  American  way 
of  life  that  a  community  of  American  citizens 
should  have  less  than  complete  local  self- 
government.  It  Is  equally  contrary  to  the 
world  commitments  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  any  politically  able  people 
anywhere  should  be  kept  In  any  form  of 
political  subjection.  On  the  basis  of  these 
realities,  opinion  in  Puerto  Rlco  Is  divided 
among  those  who  favor  independence,  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship  with  the  United  States 
similar  to  that  under  which  Philippine  in- 
dependence has  been  established,  those  who 
favor  statehood,  and  those  who  favor  full 
local  self-government  based  on  righta  and 
not  on  special  favor. 

The  Puerto  Rican  people  are  asking  for  a 
chance  to  vote  freely  on  their  own  future  In 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  properly 
advised  when  they  vote  on  what  economic 
relationship  they  can  expect  with  the  United 


States,  with  a  view  to  making  themselves 
fully  self-supporting,  under  the  different 
forms  of  political  status  upon  which  they 
may  be  consulted  in  a  referendum.  (It 
should  be  borne  m  mind  that  the  Puerto 
Rican  voters  could  not  make  an  intelligent 
and  responsible  reply  to  such  consultation 
without  being  adequately  apprised  of  the 
economics  Involved  in  each  political  status, 
as  the  mere  name  of  a  political  status  does 
not  convey  ita  economic  corollaries.)  On* 
thing,  however,  seems  to  be  beyond  queetlon, 
either  by  responsible  American  citizens  of 
the  continent  or  by  responsible  American 
citizens  of  Puerto  Rlco,  and  that  is  that  no 
community,  and  especially  no  American  com- 
munity, shoiild  be  longer  deprived  of  fuU 
local  self-government. 

Rapid  action  on  the  Puerto  Rican  political 
problem  would  not  only  discourage  extreme 
views  from  gaining  a  foothold  in  Puerto  Rloo 
but  would  also  clear  the  decks  completely 
for  the  wise  peace-seeking  bipartisan  poUcy 
of  the  United  States  Oevernment  with  rela- 
tion to  Peebles  still  poUtically  dependent  in 
all  areas  of  the  world. 


Address  of  Hoi.  Clare  Bo«tbc  Lact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNNEcnctrr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Clare  Boothe  Luce.  February  15, 
1947.  Lincoln  Day  dinner,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C: 

Thank  you.  pecf>le  of  Winston -Salem  and 
Republicans  of  North  Carolina.  Thank  you 
very  much.  In  asking  me  to  speak  tonight 
you  have  paid  me  a  singular  honor.  No;  a 
double  honor.    No;  a  triple  honor. 

First,  I  am  honored  to  be  here  as  a  private 
citizen.  You  are  very  generous  with  the 
party's  time.  I  am  Just  another  constituent. 
A  mere  taxpayer.  If  the  word  "mere"  can 
be  used  about  anything  the  size  of  present- 
day  taxes. 

Secondly,  I  am  honored  to  stand  on  a  plat- 
form with  our  new  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Joseph  Mastin.  The  papers  say  that  Joe's 
force  and  effectiveness  in  that  high  office 
are  astounding  Washington.  They  come  as 
no  surprise  to  those  Republican  Representa- 
tives who  worked  with  him  in  the  past.  Jox 
MAKTTir  has  had  plenty  of  schooling  in  politi- 
cal adversity.  That's  a  mild  way  to  describe 
16  years  of  New  Deallsm.  His  keen  qualities 
of  leadership  were  forged  on  the  anvil  of 
opposition  through  four  tarms  of  Democratic 
administration  and  maladministration.  In 
the  crucial  years  ahead,  the  whole  Nation 
will  come  to  know  the  Speaker's  character 
as  we  knew  It  when  he  was  our  minority 
leader.  He  Is  candid,  patient,  flexible,  de- 
termined, and  liberal  In  his  Judgments.  Now 
that  our  party  Is  In  power,  some  Republicans 
are  bound  to  try  to  tiu^  the  clock  back  to 
1932.  Jox  Marttn  won't  try  that.  Few  men 
are  so  well  aware  that  there  is  no  going  back. 
His  motto  Is:  Let's  turn  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left.    Let  us  go  forward. 

But  the  third  reason  why  I  am  so  greatly 
honored  Is  that  you  have  picked  me  to  speak 
on  this  occasion,  so  dear  to  the  hearta  at  all 
Americanfi,  but  dearest  of  all  to  the  hearta 
of  Republicans— the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.. 
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When  we  know  that  we  will  knc  m 
of  how  we  Republicans  should 
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lb  bcf^ln  with.  Abraham 
fundamentally   reUcloua 
IlCTed.  with  a  passion  that 
came  all  political  temptations,  in 
hood  of  man  under  the 

rest  of  his  political 
lis  rocklike  credo.  Lincoln 
abovt  Negro  rlgbU  against  white 
southern  rlghta  against  nonhei  n 
the    rights    of    the    property 
those  of  the  propertylea,  or 
of  on*  nattoo  ao^nst  the  rlghu 
Lincoln  knew  that  there  are 
human  richts.  and  that  all  humai 
fran  man's  memboahip  in  th^ 
famUy.  each  member  of  which 
Ood     Lincoln  held  that  every 
Ian  (tf  creed,  color,  race 
dttlfln  of  birth,  has  the  divine 
to  subject  himself  to  his  equa 
fenor.     He  has  a  sorereign 
vldual   dignity,  and   personal 
tn  society.     Decaiias  Lincoln 
as  a  child  at  Ood.  he  nerer 
trouble  defining  what  be  mean 
racy. 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so 
be  master.    This."  said  Lincoli 
my    idea    of    democracy, 
from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the 
no  democracy.** 

Lincoln    realised    that    the 
strength .  and  the  giory  of 
pnsarring.    perfecting,    and 
■Kwiaey.  without  masters  or 

Lincoln  loved  peace.     But  h< 
padflat.    He  knew  that  all  good 
must  strive  to  keep  peace 
nations.    Peace  is  tbe  bedrock 
tlonal  prosperity.     But  he  alsc 
war  is  better  than  any  peace 
ders  our  human  rights  to  the  s 
the  tyrant,  and  the  dictator 
heartbreaking  patience,  to 
masters  from  their  trade  with 
sound  reason.    When  democratii 
failed.  Lincoln  did  not  draw  baci 
force.    He  cut  the  hideous 
cry  out  of  our  political  system 
"me  man  who  loved   his  felloe 
more  than  any  other  American 
laid  a  sword  between  them, 
waa   tiM   sword   of   Justice 
name  of  every  man's  freedom. 

And  Lincoln  saw  as  clearly  i 
that  for   Americana   to  betray 
home  would  mean  In  the  end 
of  freedom  throughout  the  who)e 

Lincoln  was  not  an  isolatlonis 
the  power  of  kleaa — or  what  W( 
ktooiogles.  He  saw  that  Ideas 
force  than  money  or  cannons.  E 
Ideas  can  Invade  and  conquer 
matter  how  wlda  the  oceans  ( 
mountains  which  protect  them. 
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tmique  It  ts  fashionable  for  modem  politicians  to 

inherit-       talk  about  "one  world."    To  hear  them  you 
would  think  that  "one  world"  had  come  in- 
to being  when  we  invented  the  radio  and 
the    airplane.     Lincoln    always    knew   that 
this  was  "one  world."   because  we   are   all 
members  of  one  human  society.     He  knew 
Inheritance.       that  the  htiman  heart  at  all  times,  and  ev- 
s  tradition.       ery where,  dealrea  freedom.     And  that  free- 
power,       men  most  everywhere  make  common  cause 
Nothing       with  one  another,  in  self-defense. 

Any-  "In  giving  freedom  to  the  slanws,"  he  said, 

and  proa-       **we  assure  freedom  to  the  free." 

Lincoln  had  never  heard  about  a  League 

What       of  Nati(»is.  or  a  United  Nations'  organization. 

but  to       But  reason   told  him   that  the  survival   of 

we  wlU       freedom  in  America  rested  on  our  staying  in 

leadership.       league  with  the  lovers  of  freedom  throughout 

which  must       the  world. 

tbe  heights  Lincoln  was  very  sensitive  to  free  world 

Is  crying?       opinion.    He  had  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 

the  secret       ■  ^'I'h  to  Join  hands  with  free  peoples  of 

govern   the       Burope  which  would  put  to  shame  some  of 

our    modem    so-called    liberals.     Listen    to 

these  words  spoken  at  Peoria.  HI..  5  years 

before  the  outbreak  of  tbe  war.    He  said: 

"Already  the  liberal  party  throughout  the 
world  ezprcaaes  the  apprehension  that  the 
one  retrograde  institution  (alavery)  In 
America  la  undermining  the  principles  of 
progress,  and  fatally  violating  the  noblest 
political  system  the  world  ever  saw  I  .This 
la  not  the  taunt  of  enemies,  but  the  warning 
of  friends.  •  •  •  In  our  greedy  chase  to 
make  profit  of  the  Negro,  let  us  beware  lest 
we  'cancel  and  tear  in  piecea'  even  tbe  white 
man's  charter  of  freedom.  •  •  •  Let 
North  and  South — let  all  Americans — let  all 
lovers  of  liberty  everywhere  Join  in  the  great 
and  good  work.  If  we  do  this  we  shall  not 
only  have  saved  tbe  Union,  but  millians  of 
free  happy  people,  the  world  over,  shall  rise 
up  and  call  us  blessed." 

Twice  since  1861  this  Nation  made  tbe 
Linoolnlan  decision.  In  1918  and  again  In 
1941.  we  decided  that  it  was  nobler  to  suffer 
wounds  than  to  let  our  brothers  wear  chains. 
We  decided  that  In  freeing  the  peoples  en- 
slaved by  the  German  and  Japanese  dic- 
tators, we  assured  freedom  to  all  free  gov- 
ernments. And  once  again,  with  victory  there 
came  the  hope  of  a  rebirth  of  world  freedom. 
But  today,  over  wide  areas  of  the  world, 
freedom  la  still  no  more  than  a  hope. 

No  nation,  Lincoln  said  in  the  days  of 
flintlock  and  cannon,  can  long  endure  half 
slave  and  half  free.  The  world  has  grown 
small.  The  radio,  the  telephone,  the  air- 
plane, and  other  rapid  means  of  communica- 
tion have  made  It  smaller  than  Lincoln's 
America.  And  yet  In  this  shrunken  world 
the  issue  between  slavery  and  freedom  is  not 
yet  settled.  It  is  more  acute  and  terrible  than 
It  has  ever  been  since  the  dawn  of  man's  his- 
tory. Never  l)cfore  has  our  democratic  con- 
cept of  the  individual  dignity,  worth,  and  re- 
sponsibility borne  such  vicious  attack.  Never 
before  have  whole  nations  numbering  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  people  been  forced  or 
persuaded  to  wear  the  fetters  of  political 
slavery.  A  fierce  ideological  conflict  rages 
today  in  a  world  half  free  and  half  slave. 
Must  it  be  resolved,  as  it  had  to  be  in  Lin- 
coln's day.  by  war?  O  God,  forbid!  The 
weapons  men  would  use  in  such  a  war  would 
be  the  weapons  of  mass  extermination.  An 
atomic  superblltz  could  ttim  our  land  from 
coast  to  coast  into  a  shambles.  Germ  war- 
fare could  blight  our  widest  harvest  fields 
a  prophet  and  glut  otir  hospitals  with  stricken  women 
freedom   at      and  children. 

( he  betrayal  IHls  can  happen  here  in  the  next  20  years. 

world.  But  It  can  happen  only  on  one  condition — 

.    He  knew      that  we  let  the  forces  of  tyranny  that  are  at 

call  today       work  so  hard  in  Kin-ope  and  Asia  overtake 

pack   more       the  valiant  defenses  of  freemen  there. 

:  knew  that  There  la.  of  course,  one  other  thing  America 

nations,  no      could  do  Instead  of  helping  the  democrats  of 

high  tha       Europe  and  Asia.    We  could  scrap  the  firm 

Vandenberg-Bymes   pohcj.     We   could   ap- 
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peaae  totalitarianism  abroad  and  we  could 
encourage  it  at  home.  We  could  begin  to  be- 
have like  a  bunch  of  frightened  colonials. 
Now,  you  might  sell  that  idea  to  a  small  group 
of  New  Deal  Isolationists,  say,  on  Henry 
Wallace's  birthday.  But  you  can't  sell  It  to 
the  American  people — not  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's birthday. 

The  supreme  challenge  which  faces  a  Be- 
publican  Party  coming  into  power  is  twofold. 
First,  we  miist  seek  quickly  to  widen  the 
areas  of  freedom  abroad  by  every  means  at 
hand  to  a  rich,  powerful,  peace-loving  coun- 
try. We  are  the  only  strong  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy left  on  five  continents.  We  are  to- 
day, as  in  Lincoln's  time,  tbe  last  best  hope 
of  freemen  on  earth. 

Second,  we  must  look  to  our  own  defenses. 
The  social  revolution  In  Europe  has  gathered 
terrible  momentum.  In  spite  of  all  our 
peaceful  efforts,  these  areas  of  freedom 
abroad  may  continue  to  shrink.  If  we  lose 
our  allies  among  the  freemen  of  other  lands, 
war  will  surely  come  to  meet  us.  We  are  otir 
own  last  best  hope,  too. 

So,  let  us  Republicans  support  to  the  hilt 
all  economic  and  diplomatic  measures  for 
the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  comfort  of  free 
Exiropean  and  Asiatic  governments.  Let  us 
use.  for  all  it  is  worth,  the  machinery  of  UN 
to  settle  International  frictions.  Let  us  give 
UN  every  chance  to  bring  about  world  dis- 
armament and  atomic  control.  Meanwhile, 
let's  keep  the  bomb.  For  one  reason  only: 
we  are  the  least  likely  nation  In  the  world 
to  use  It  unexpectedly.  Let  us  be  generous 
and  firm  In  building  our  foreign  propaganda 
and  intelligence  programs.  Let  us  keep  our 
armed  forces  strong.  All  these  things  will 
cost  money.  Plenty.  Taxes  are  hard  to  bear. 
But  bombs  or  chains  would  be  harder. 

No  one  who  understands  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  Lincoln's  democracy  doubts  where 
he  would  stand  today  on  the  Rtusi&n  ques- 
tion. He  would  try  to  be  friends  with  the 
Russian  people.  And  he  wouldn't  be  at  all 
afraid  of  Russia.  He  wotild  note,  as  any  sane 
man  must,  America's  tremendous  physical 
and  material  power  in  the  world.  Physically 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  welterweight  compared 
with  Uncle  Sam.  Unless  Russia  could  get  to- 
gether with  many  other  nations  she  could 
never  deliver  a  knock-out  blow  to  us.  Alone 
she  couldn't  even  compete  with  us  in  world 
markets,  no  less  throttle  our  free  world  trade. 
But  Lincoln  would  clearly  see  that  many  na- 
tions might  soon  tye  gotten  together  under 
the  leadership  of  Soviet  Rvusia.  His  gener- 
ous heart  and  his  keen  mind  would  tell  Lin- 
coln at  once  that  the  starving  and  despair- 
ful peoples  of  the  world — and  our  own  un- 
derprivileged classes  at  home — will  surely 
turn  to  communism  and,  therefore,  toward 
Russia,  if  no  aid  comes  to  them  from  those 
who  rule  the  democracies. 

At  home  or  abroad,  a  man  can't  eat  our 
BUl  of  RlghU.  He  can't  pay  the  rent  with 
our  Constitution  «'  the  Magna  Carta.  He 
can't  build  a  house  for  his  loved  onee  out 
of  a  ballot  box.  however  free  or  secret.  And 
if  he  is  a  colored  man.  or  a  colonial  subject, 
he  can't  "plant  no  taters"  or  grow  any  rice 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Certainly  not  in 
what  is  left  of  It. 

A  man  must  have  not  only  liberty,  he  must 
have  bread.  The  goal  of  Lincolnlan  democ- 
racy was  to  secure  to  every  citisen  the  most 
of  both.    That  Is  the  fullness  of  freedom. 

The  proper  goal  of  man  Is  to  make  the 
most  he  can  out  of  himself.  Or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  his  purpose  in  living  is  to  per- 
fect his  own  nature.  But  a  man  cannot  per- 
fect his  will  without  political  liberty.  He 
cannot  perfect  bis  mind  without  education. 
He  cannot  perfect  his  body  without  proper 
food,  clothes,  exercise,  rest,  and  medical  care. 
He  cannot  perfect  his  whole  personality  with- 
out a  certain  amount  of  private  property 
which  he  can  do  with  as  he  wants.    Be  cer- 
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talnly  cannot  perfect  his  heart  and  soul  with- 
out free  access  to  the  truths  about  God.  He 
cannot,  in  short,  perfect  himself  as  a  demo- 
cratic citizen  without  the  basic  guaranties  of 
political,  economical,  physical,  and  spiritual 
liberty. 

To  deny  this  fullness  of  freedom  to  men  is 
to  encourage  imperfect  citizens  who  will  be 
most  apt  and  eager  to  embrace  conununism. 
No  one  can  dispute  that  we  do,  in  this  coun- 
try, for  example,  deny  the  fullness  of  free- 
dom to  our  colored  citizens  and  other  minor- 
ity or  underprivileged  groups.  Economic 
monopolists  and  political  monopolists,  the 
business  bosses,  and  the  labor  bullies,  are 
still  hard  at  work  in  this  coimtry  to  deny 
It  to  our  workingmen. 

And  It  is  precisely  among  those  who  are 
denied  the  fullness  of  freedom  that  commu- 
nism takes  root  and  fiourishes.  If  commu- 
nism can  succeed  on  the  rich  soil  of  America, 
how  much  more  must  it  succeed  in  devastated 
Europe?  Lincoln  would  not  blame  Soviet 
Russia  for  her  successes  in  Etirope  or  Amer- 
ica. He  would  blame  the  falltire  of  demo- 
crats to  be  democratic. 

Yes:  Abe  Lincoln  would  be  the  first  to 
tell  his  great  and  beloved  party  that  the 
best  way  to  destroy  communism  at  home  and 
abroad  is  to  i»-actice  democracy  here  and  to 
bring  aid  to  those  who  would  practice  it 
abroad. 

One  suspects  that  if  Abe  were  politicking 
for  high  oflice  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1947, 
he  would  make  quite  a  point  of  the  fact 
that  America,  2  years  after  its  greatest  mili- 
tary victory.  Is  still  shaking  at  its  knees 
about  Its  own,  and  the  world's,  future.  He 
would  demand  to  know  why  this  Nation, 
which  today  stands  at  the  apex  of  its  world 
material  power,  has  lost  so  much  moral 
prestige  throughout  the  world,  and  at  home 
so  much  confidence  in  its  own  system.  I  ex- 
pect he'd  lay  a  lot  of  the  blame  for  that  on 
some  of  the  corrupt  or  addle-brained  New 
Deal  foreign  and  domestic  politics  of  the 
past  14  years.  And  he  would  use  pretty  salty 
language.  He'd  have  to.  to  get  elected. 
Anyone  who  thinks  a  candidate  ever  has, 
or  ever  can  conduct,  a  simon-pure,  nonpar- 
tisan campaign  is  wallowing  in  sheer  sen- 
timentalism,  or  indulging  in  simon-pure 
partisanship. 

But  once  Abe  won  office,  we  feel  that  be 
would  say  again,  as  he  did  during  the  Civil 
War:  "I  shall  do  nothing  in  malice.  What 
I  deal  with  is  too  vast  for  malicious  deal- 
ing." 

In  this  spirit.  Republicans  who  are  coming 
Into  power  today  will  do  well  to  forget  the 
New  Deal  past,  and  past  masters.  With  mal- 
ice toward  none  and  charity  toward  all,  let 
us  get  on  with  our  own  Job.  Our  Job  is  to 
restore  our  'oadly  damaged  prosperity  at 
home  and  prestige  abroad. 

Said  Lincoln:  "We  can  succeed  only  by 
concert.  It  is  not,  can  any  of  us  imagine 
better?  but  can  we  all  do  better?" 

We  Republicans  can.  And  we  mtist.  And 
we  will. 

And  now  one  last  word  about  Abe.  As  we 
have  noted,  Lincoln  did  not  get  his  ideas 
concerning  the  rights  of  man  by  consulting 
any  Gallup  poll.  He  tells  us  himself  that 
he  got  them  on  his  knees.  He  knew  that  a 
man  who  does  not  fall  on  his  knees  before 
his  Creator  is  often  driven  to  them  by  a 
dictator. 

Said  Chauncey  Depew  on  an  occasion 
much  like  this:  "Lincoln's  supreme  reliance 
was  on  prayer.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few 
gifted  souls  in  the  story  of  mankind  who 
have  had  thpir  confidence  in  God  rewarded 
by  revelations  from  God." 

If  Lincoln  were  President  today,  maybe 
the  first  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  re- 
issue a  very  short  proclamation  he  made  on 
the  30th  day  of  March  1863,  at  the  city  of 
Washington.  Let  us  read  it  in  doeing.  It 
contains    the    whole    answer    to    why    the 


world  is  In  Its  present  melancholy  mess. 
And  it  reveals  the  only  way  we  may  all  ex- 
pect to  get  out  of  it. 

"8T  THX  PRXSmXNT   OF  THE   UmTKD   STATES   OF 
AlCERICA — A  PROCLAMATION 

"Whereas  It  is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well 
as  erf  men  to  owe  their  dependence  upon  the 
overrviling  power  of  God,  to  confess  their 
sins  and  transgressions  In  htunble  sorrow, 
yet  with  asstired  hope  that  genuine  re- 
pentance will  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon,  and 
to  recognize  the  sublime  truth,  annovmced 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  proven  by  all 
history,  that  those  nations  only  are  blessed 
whose  God  is  the  Lord;  and.  insomuch  as  we 
know  that  by  His  divine  law  nations,  like 
individuals,  are  subjected  to  ptuiishments 
and  chastisements  •  •  •  may  we  not 
Jtistly  fear  that  the  awful  calamity  of 
•  •  •  war  •  ♦  •  may  be  but  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  us  for  our  presump- 
tuous sins,  to  the  needful  end  of  our  na- 
tional reformation  as  a  whole  people?  We 
have  been  the  recipients  of  the  choicest 
bounties  of  heaven;  we  have  been  preserved 
these  many  years  in  peace  and  prosperity; 
we  have  grown  in  ntunbers,  wealth,  and 
power  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  grown. 
But  we  have  forgotten  God.  •  •  •  in- 
toxicated with  unbroken  success,  we  have  be- 
come too  self-sufficient  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  redeeming  and  preserving  grace,  too  proud 
to  pray  to  the  God  that  made  us. 

"It  behooves  us  then  to  bumble  otirselves 
before  the  offended  Power,  to  confess  our  na- 
tional sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency  and 
forgiveness.     •     •     • 

"All  this  being  done  in  sincerity  and  truth, 
let  us  then  rest  humbly  in  the  hope  author- 
ized by  the  divine  teachings  that  the  imited 
cry  of  the  Nation  will  be  heard  on  high  and 
answered  with  blessings,  no  less  than  the 
pardon  of  otir  national  sins  and  the  restora- 
tion of  our  •  •  •  country  to  its  former 
happy  condition  of  unity  and  peace. 

"In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

"Abraham  LtNcour." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  OXITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20,  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
veterans,  with  the  cooperation  oif  the 
American  people  and  their  Government, 
were  able  to  fight  through  from  Guadal- 
canal to  Tokyo  and  from  north  Africa 
to  Berlin,  but  now.  day  by  day.  they  are 
being  pinned  down,  disheartened,  and.  In 
too  many  instances,  defeated  by  the  bit- 
ter home-front  battle  for  a  decent  place 
for  their  wives  and  children  to  live  in. 

Housing  is  our  No.  1  problem.  And, 
within  that  problem,  veterans'  housing 
is  No.  1-AAA. 

These  veterans  fell  behind  In  the  com- 
petition for  what  housing  there  is.  That 
was  not  their  fault.  They  were  absent 
on  other  business,  the  business  of  saving 
our  freedom. 

Now  that  they  are  back  from  the  fox- 
holes, the  real-estate  lobby  offers  them 
hand-me-down  houses — maybe,  if,  and 
when  high-priced  houses  are  built  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay. 


Is  this  keeitog  faith  with  tbe  veter- 
ans? I  say  it  is  not.  I  say  it  is  an  at- 
tempt at  betrayal  that  must  not  succeed. 
We  have  a  compact  with  the  veterans 
that  they  shall  have  decent  housing,  and 
quickly. 

They  should  have  it  as  part  of  the 
comprehensive  Wagner  -  Taft  -  EUender 
housing  bill.  Every  day's  delay  on  that 
bill  spells  tragedy  for  thousands  of  low- 
income  families,  veterans,  and  others. 
As  part  of  that  program,  I  have  proposed, 
in  H.  R.  1750.  a  $1,000,000,000  veterans' 
housing  program  to  provide  low-cost  de- 
cent rental  housing  for  veterans,  $200,- 
000.000  to  supplement  rents  of  not  more 
than  $50  a  month.  $800,000,000  in  loans 
to  local  housing  agencies  when  private 
building  cannot  meet  the  need  for  such 
housing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  propose  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  evidence  of  the 
need  for  immediate  action  to  meet  the 
veterans'  housing  needs.  Today,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD  an  article  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  showing  the  dire  need  of  veterans 
in  that  city,  a  need  that  is  matched  in 
thousands  of  communities  throughout 
tbe  Nation. 

Republican  Members  will  note  that 
Governor  Dewey  is  credited  in  the  article 
with  a  State  vetersms'  housing  program 
that  is  supplying  about  $2,150,000  for 
New  York  City.  This  is  fine,  and  shows 
that  one  Republican  leader  has  not  for- 
gotten the  veterans'  housing  needs.  But 
it  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
needs. 

It  will  provide  only  about  3,900  tem- 
porary apartments  and  425  dormitory 
quarters  for  veterans,  to  meet  a  shortage 
estimated  by  Mayor  O'Dwyer  of  150,000 
housing  units,  nearly  all  required  by  vet- 
erans and  their  families. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

LXTTESS  or  HOMELESS  VETERANS  SHOW  NEED  FOB 
HOtTSING  AT  ONCE  —  DESCRIBE  PUCRT  AS 
DESPERATE  AND  mfENDTTRABLE,  AND  STRAIN  ON 
FAICILT  TIES  REVEALS  LACK  OF  PRIVACT,  QUAR- 
RELS. IN-LAW  INTERTERXNCE 

(By  Helen  Straus) 

Renewed  hope  and  encouragement  were 
offered  to  homeless  ex-servicemen  and  their 
families,  who  describe  their  plight  as  "des- 
perate" and  "unendurable,"  with  tbe  an- 
nouncement last  week  by  Governor  Dewey  of 
a  •2,150,000  program  for  veterans'  bousing  in 
New  York  City. 

The  morale-building  news  comes  at  a  time 
when  300  applications  a  week  from  city  vet- 
erans are  still  pouring  into  the  offices  of 
Ck>mmissioner  Herman  T.  Stichman,  of  the 
New  York  State  Division  of  Housing.  370 
Broadway. 

Interviewed  at  her  office  there,  Mrs.  Helen 
Tiffany,  supervisor  of  applications,  said  that 
her  14  case  workers  and  assistants  who  work 
with  the  registrants  were  only  too  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  problem  of  bousing  went 
beyond  mere  shelter. 

"The  strains  on  marital  and  family  ties 
are  revealed  again  and  again  in  letters,"  Mrs. 
Tiffany  said.  "  'Lack  of  privacy,*  'unsanitary 
conditions.'  'constant  quarreling.'  'in-law  In- 
terference,' 'disruptive  influences,'  'spoiling 
our  children'  are  phrases  which  appear  over 
and  over." 

Mrs.  Tiffany  termed  "typical"  a  letter 
which  lay  on  tbe  top  of  the  d&y's  mail  on 
her  deak.    It  read: 

"I  am  a  veteran  of  the  United  States 
Marines.    My  wife  and  I  live  in  a  tumlsbed 
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of  our  baby.    8bc  only  can  take  ca|e 
■on   until    March    1.    After   that 
knowa  vhat'i  to  become  of  him." 

Prom  ber  OIm  Mrs.  Ttflany  pulled  at  lan- 
doaa  other  letters  which  she  consider  Bd  repre- 
senuttre  of  the  SOjOOO  appllcatlona{  received 
during  the  last  S  jrears. 

One  wife  deacrlbed  her  despair 
worda.  *XlBD*t  yoti  pleaae  do  some 
B«.  aa  I  am  at  a  point  where  I  an 
desperate  and  stck  at  eondttions  h«r< 
can  see  from  my  htasband's 
arc  not  staying  together  due  to  the 
of  apmat.  My  children  keep  getting 
atantly.  due  to  the  cloaeneaa  anc 
apace." 

"^e  are  eight  people  living  In 
eiowdad  foor-room  apartment ."  an 
wrote,    "niera  arc  two  other  veter: 
family  bcaldca  myaelf.     One 
with  s  serrloe  dlaaMlity  Is  nervous. 
aUmant.  and  iU  both  In  mind 
My  BMChar-ln-law  has  a  heart 
h«r  eoadltlon  has  been  seriously 
dtM  to  worry  and  distraction  over 
My  father-in-law  Is  partially  paraArxed 

"My  wife  and  I  are  expecting  a 
our  own  in  approximately  3  months 

One  mother,  deeply  concerned 
daughter's  marriage,  sent  In  a 
aald  m  part:  "I  am  not  a  health] 
and  I  have  a  heart  condition.    At 
time  my  home  Is  not  really  only 
there  Is  never  a  peaceful 
•law  and  I  never  seem  to 
always  have  a  difference  of  oplnloc 
the  sllghteet  matter.    Because  of 
circumstances.    I    feel    that    my 
happlnaaa  la  not  complete 
letter  was  a  physician's  report 
fact  that  the  mother  was  suflertn|( 
heart  condition. 

CommlaaloDer   Stlchman.   who 
•ware  at  the  human  relations 
volved  in  bousing  and  the 
Individual's  plea,  said:  "The 
taking  care  of  include  cases  wher  > 
were  forced  to  live  separately  from 
dren  and  husbands  apart  from 
because  of  the  lack  of  housing. 
alK>  provided  for  hundreds  who 
linaaiiliaij  conditions." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARK 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNtTHY 
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ZM  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXaEMTiTTVB 

Thursday.  February  20.  IS  il 

Itr.  ABERNBTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der lesve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscou).  I  include  tbe  foliowln  :  article 
by  Thunnan  Sensing,  directoi  of  re- 
search. Southern  States  I;  idustrtal 
Council,  from  the  December  1(45  issue 
of  the  Manufacturers  Record: 
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was  doomed  to  eventual  condemnation  by 
all  right-thinking  persons  and  It  waa  traglo 

that  It  had  to  t)e  settled  by  force. 

There  are  also  other  forms  of  slavery. 
Anything  that  denies  a  man  his  individual 
freedom,  his  right  to  act  of  his  own  free  will 
and  acond.  his  right  to  plan  his  cfwa.  career, 
and  provide  for  the  welfare — present  and 
future — of  himself  and  his  family.  Is  a  form 
of  alavery.  Such  slavery  Is  not  so  readily 
apparent  as  outright  ownership,  but  it  is. 
nevertheless,  just  as  real  and  even  more 
dangerous.  Just  such  a  form  of  Insidious 
slavery  has  sprung  up  in  this  country — it  Is 
known  as  the  closed  shop. 

When  this  Nation  was  eataUlshed  some 
150  years  sgo.  It  was  recognized  by  Its  found- 
ers that  evoy  Individual  In  It  had  certain 
inalienable  rights.  No  condition  was  st- 
tached  to  these  rlghu.  for  when  conditions 
are  attached  to  them,  then  they  no  longer 
exist.  These  rights  are  violated  by  the  closed 
ahop.  When  the  individual  Is  forced  by 
labor  bosses  to  pay  union  dues  before  be  can 
secure  a  Job  with  which  to  make  a  livelihood 
for  himself  and  his  family,  then  he  no  longer 
has  the  individual  freedom  guaranteed  to 
him  under  the  American  Constitution.  He 
Is  in  effect  paying  taxes  which  he  had  no 
voice  in  levying — the  very  thing  for  which 
the  Colonies  fought  for  their  Independence 
from  England  when  this  Nation  was 
founded. 

The  closed  ahop  Is  even  more  dangerous  to 
the  worker  than  to  the  employer.  It  Is  a 
form  of  alavery  more  Insidious  but  Jvist  as 
real  as  outright  slavery  by  ownership.  If 
freedom  In  a  democratic  country  means  any- 
thing. It  means  that  a  man  has  the  freedom 
to  join  s  union  if  be  so  desires,  but  It  also 
means  that  he  cannot  be  forced  to  Join  a 
union  before  he  can  get  a  job  and  make  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Freedom  of  contract  or  freedom  of  action 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  Individual  freedom 
upon  which  this  Government  of  ours  Is  based. 
Ours  Is  a  Government  that  belongs  to  the 
people  and  accordingly  Is  supposed  to  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  If  the  majority 
of  the  people,  therefore,  have  a  chance  to 
voice  their  opinion  and  vote  for  such  things 
as  the  closed  shop  rather  than  the  open  shop 
or  centralized  plainnlng  rather  than  local  con- 
trol or  bureaucratic  government  by  decree 
rather  than  legislative  government  by  law, 
then  that  Is  the  kind  of  government  we  would 
have. 

Such  things,  however,  are  contrary  to  all 
prlnclplea  of  freedom  for  which  man  has 
striven  throughout  history,  and  certainly 
they  are  repugnant  to  the  American  {people 
as  a  whole.  Kven  If  the  majority  of  tbe 
people  voted  In  favor  of  these  things.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  we  would  then 
no  longer  be  living  under  the  constitutional 
democracy  which  our  forefathers  founded 
for  us.  "The  founders  of  this  Government 
resllsed  thst  man  has  some  Inalienable 
rights  which  even  a  majority  vote  ahould  not 
take  away  frcnn  him.  It  Is  not  to  be  believed 
that  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
would  ever  vote  their  approval  of  such  prac- 
tices. We  msy  be  sure  the  people  of  the 
South  do  not  believe  In  them.  Why.  then, 
shotild  smsll  organized  minority  grotipe,  tak- 
ing sdvantage  of  particular  situations,  be 
allowed  to  force  their  will  on  the  free  Indi- 
vidual citizen  of  America? 

The  slavery  produced  by  the  closed  shop  Is 
a  type  to  which  no  man  who  believes  in  free 
democratic  government  can  submit.  If  the 
worker  can  have  his  rights  taken  away  from 
htm  In  this  manner  by  labor  bosses  with 
the  sanction  of  bureaucratic  government, 
then  he  had  just  as  well  live  under  a  dicta- 
torship or  a  communistic  form  of  govern- 
ment, neither  of  which  does  uxon  than  deny 
him  the  same  rights. 

The  American  people  cannot  subtnlt  to  the 
closed  shop  and  have  their  country  remain 
America  as  they  have  known  It. 


Establitlunc  Cdlinf  for  Expen£tnrcs  for 
Fiscal  Year  1948 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  YURSELL 

or  nxnvots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20, 1947 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Blr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  today  as  to  whether  we 
can  or  cannot  safely  set  a  ceiling  on 
Federal  expenditures  for  the  coining 
year,  reducing  the  President's  Budget 
by  $6,000,000,000,  which  would  give  much 
needed  relief  to  the  taxpayers,  balance 
the  Budget,  and  have  enough  left  to 
make  a  substantial  payment  of  a  few 
billion  dollars  on  the  national  Jebt. 

On  the  first  vote  today  on  the  rule.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  practically 
every  speech  and  every  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  reduction  of  expense  came 
from  the  Democratic  Members.  They 
argued  that  the  President's  Budget  of 
$37,500,000,000  cannot  be  substantially 
reduced.  They  talked  for  economy  and 
the  reduction  of  governmental  expenses 
when  they  were  candidates  In  Novem- 
ber. They  are  now  talking  and  voting 
against  economy  and  the  reduction  of 
governmental  expenses.  They  still  be- 
lieve in  the  philosophy  of  ^pending 
which  they  have  followed  for  the  past 
14  years.  They  want  to  continue  it. 
Their  waste  and  extravagance  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  was  so  flagrant  that 
the  taxpayers  finally  caught  up  with 
them  last  November.  The  people,  the 
taxpayers,  revolted  against  their  policies 
and  elected  a  Republican  Congress  and 
it  is  now  our  duty  to  follow  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  clean  up  tbe  mess,  and 
bring  about  economy  in  Government 
through  the  reduction  of  governmental 
expenses.  The  Republicans  during  the 
campaign  told  the  people  they  would  try 
to  do  this.  They  are  today  keeping  that 
pledge. 

The  Republicans,  on  the  first  test  to- 
day voted  solidly  to  adopt  the  rule  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  us  to  vote  a  slash  of 
$6,000,000,000  in  governmental  expense. 
I  predict  when  the  roll  is  called  later  to- 
day, when  a  record  vote  Is  taken,  that 
every  Republican,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  Member,  will  vote  to  slash  this 
Federal  Budget  by  $6,000,000,000.  We 
today,  by  so  voting,  will  .send  a  message 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
we  are  keeping  our  word  given  to  them 
last  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  propose  throughout 
this  session  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
fight  to  reduce  governmental  expense. 
We  propose  to  take  less  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  laboring  men.  the 
farmers,  and  the  businessmen  through 
taxes.  We  cannot  do  this  unless  we  cut 
governmental  expense.  In  fact,  we  pro- 
pose to  make  our  word  good  which  was 
given  to  the  American  people  last  Novem- 
ber. 

They  cry  out  that  we  will  endanger 
national  defense  in  making  such  drastic 
cuts.  The  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  are  just  as  wise  and  just  as  patri- 
otic as  the  Democratic  Members  who 
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make  this  charge.  We  will  not  endanger 
national  defense. 

The  administration  leaders  and  their 
sympathizers  have  thrown  up  every  pos- 
sible smoke  screen  to  deceive  the  people 
as  to  our  good  intentions,  the  whole  pur- 
pose being  to  exert  such  pressure  on  the 
Members  of  Congress  as  will  permit  them 
to  destroy  our  eff9rts  for  economy.  They 
will  not  succeed.  We  are  determined  to 
do  our  duty  and  are  unafraid  of  the  con- 
sequences. 

And,  may  I  repeat,  t*e  are  just  as  deep- 
ly interested  in  maintaining  the  proper 
national  defense  as  are  any  other  group 
of  people  in  America.  We  will  not  en- 
danger national  defense  but  we  will  most 
likely  reduce  the  appropriations  request- 
ed in  the  Budget  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 
But  we  win  make  those  reductions  where 
there  is  reckless  waste.  There  is  now 
employed  by  the  Army  and  Navy  almost 
a  million  civilian  employees.  That  num- 
ber is  entirely  too  much  during  peace- 
time. There  have  been  waste  and  extrav- 
agance in  the  Army  and  Navy  through- 
out the  years.  We  propose  to  stop  that 
waste  and  extravagance,  which  is  unnec- 
essary in  keeping  a  sufficient  military 
force  ready  to  defend  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  millions  of  people 
who  demanded  economy  by  their  vote 
last  November  represent  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  who,  in  fact,  are 
the  Government.  They  have  cried  out 
for  relief  and  continue  to  do  so.  Their 
voices  are  being  heard  and  answered  to- 
day by  the  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  will  vote  uanimously  on  this 
next  roll  call  to  give  them  the  relief  they 
seek  through  a  reduction  of  govern- 
mental expense. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIC8 

Thursday.  February  20. 1947 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  en- 
titled "Use  St.  Lawrence  Power,  Cut  Last 
Barrier  to  Sea."  published  in  the  Malone 
Evening  Telegram  of  February  17.  1947: 

tTSB    ST.    LAVrSfNCE    POVTEB,    CtTT    LAST    SARBBB 
TO  SEA 

Britain's  severe  coal  crisis  reminds  us  that 
the  United  States  is  not  immune  from  serious 
stoppages  in  supply  of  this  major  fuel. 

Last  year  nearly  2  months'  production  was 
lost.  And  wage  adjustments  stifflclent  to 
satisfy  John  L.  Lewis  imply  continued  rise 
in  the  price  of  coal. 

This  makes  early  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Increas- 
ingly desirable.  , 

When  such  development  comes  the  State 
of  New  York  wUl  get  the  oower.  The  origi- 
nal agreement  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contemplated  a  charge-back  of  about 
$90,000,000  to  this  State  for  cost  of  dams 
and  equipment  capable  of  ftimlshlng  1,100,- 
000  horsepower  and  ttuning  It  Into  electrical 
energy. 


That  was  cheap  power  then.  It  wUl  still 
be  cheap  power,  even  If  the  cost  to  the  Stats 
Is  increased  somewhst.  For  any  Increase 
wUl  be  less,  from  the  power-production 
viewpoint,  than  the  Increase  in  cost  of  coal 
since  the  original  estimate  was  made. 

Also  to  be  considered  is  development  of 
Industries  which  depend  upon  low-cost  elec- 
tricity, such  as  aluminum  plants,  certsiu 
types  of  chemical  plants,  etc. 

Why  should  New  York  lose  out  to  Western 
States  when  a  large  potential  source  of 
cheap  power  exists  on  its  northern  border? 
That  New  York's  taxpayers  finance  15  per. 
cent  of  Federal  outlay  for  these  western  proj- 
ects gives  added  point  to  the  query. 

New  York's  Governors,  from  Al  Smith  to 
Mr.  Dewey,  have  consistently  backed  the  St. 
Lawrence  project.  Unfortunately  the  sams 
cannot  be  said  for  our  representatives  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  It  U  to  be  hoped 
Senator  Ives  will  take  a  different  position 
from  b's  predecessor,  Mr.  Mead. 

Some  persons  distrust  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  because  it  Involves  another  country. 
But  that  country  is  our  good  neighbor,  Can- 
ada. Canada  seils  us  a  lot  of  goods,  mainly 
raw  materials  which  we  need.  But  it  buys 
even  more  from  us. 

Under  the  agreement,  Canada  will  pay  for 
all  development  wholly  within  her  territory. 
She  has  already  built  an  essential  seaway 
link,  the  new  Welland  Canal,  with  a  a7-foot 
depth. 

Altogether  Canada  would  pay  almost  as 
much  as  the  United  States,  though  her  trade 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way can  be  only  a  fraction  of  ours. 

What  about  the  seaway  aspect  of  the 
project? 

The  first  thing  to  note  Is  that  what  Is 
planned  Is  simply  a  last  but  vital  link. 

Enormous  traffic  has  develoi>ed  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  with  continual  improvement  of  con- 
necting channels  end  the  St.  Mary's  locks. 

Canada  has  steadUy  improved  the  chan- 
nel from  Montreal  to  deep  water  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  treaties  dating  as  far 
back  as  1876  throw  open  to  United  States 
shipping. 

The  last  barrier  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  should  be  removed,  along 
with  development  of  St.  Lawrence  power. 


Establislimf  a  Ceilinf  for  Expenditiires  for 
Fiscal  Year  1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  KZW  TOHX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
easy  to  vote  to  cut  a  budget  or  to  save 
money.  There  is  nothing  romantic  or 
inspiring  about  It.  The  pleasant  course 
would  be  to  yield  to  the  blandishments 
and,  in  most  cases,  the  vigorous  and  sin- 
cere arguments  of  the  various  pressure 
groups  who  have  been  pouring  In  on  all 
of  us  since  the  3d  day  of  January,  in 
person,  by  telegrsmi.  and  by  letter. 

But  we  owe  It  to  our  party,  to  our 
country,  to  the  present  generation,  and 
those  to  come  to  stand  firm.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  great  Inarticulate  body 
of  Americans  expects  this  Congress — 
Indeed,  demands  that  this  Congress  re- 
duce drastically  the  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment, balance  the  budget,  provide 
for  a  pajrment  on  the  huge  national  debt. 


and  give  relief  to  the  harassed  taxpayer, 
who  is  painfully  reminded  every  day  be 
draws  his  pay  of  the  burdensome,  yes. 
and,  if  we  fail  to  act.  the  mounting  cost 
of  running  the  Government. 

I  yield  second  place  to  none  in  my  de- 
sire and  Insistence  that  we  maintain  a 
strong  Army  and  Navy,  capable  at  all 
times  of  adequately  defending  this  great 
country. 

Before  taking  a  final  position  In  this 
matter.  I  sought  out.  and  received,  as- 
surances from  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  been  studying  this  problem  and 
living  with  It  day  in  and  day  out  since 
the  middle  of  last  November  that  a 
favorable  vote  on  this  bill  will  not  mean 
In  the  slightest  degree  an  impairment  of 
our  national  security. 

Many  of  us  here  in  this  body,  and  cer- 
tainly most  of  the  American  people, 
simply  have  no  idea  to  what  extent  some 
of  our  colleagues  here  have  burned  the 
midnight  oil,  thumbed  over  and  over  the 
pages  of  this  Budget,  which  is  the  size  of 
the  New  York  City  telephone  book,  and 
Interviewed  hundreds  of  Government 
representatives  in  all  departments,  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  recommendation 
they  have  made  to  us.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  some  reductions  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  budgets  can  be  made  without 
imperiling  the  safety  of  our  country. 
They  do  not  express  a  view,  nor  will  they 
do  so  until  more  detailed  studies  have 
been  made  of  the  budgets  of  all  the  Gov- 
ernment departments,  as  to  how  much  of 
a  cut  can  and  should  be  made.  Wheth- 
er the  Army  or  Navy  budget  can.  and 
should  be,  cut  1,  5,  10,  or  20  percent,  or 
the  State  Department,  or  Interior  De- 
partment, or  any  other  department,  1.  6, 
10.  or  20  percent,  or  more,  is  a  matter 
which  will  remain  to  be  decided  after  ex- 
tensive investigation  and  hearings,  and 
reported  to  the  House  for  consideration 
from  time  to  time  in  detailed  aj^ropria- 
Uon  bills. 

The  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1946  sets  a  deadline  of  February  15  as  the 
time  when  the  report  of  the  Joint  Sen- 
ate and  House  Budget  Committee  shall 
file  its  report  of  the  estimated  over- all 
Federal  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  and  its  recommendation 
as  to  the  maximum  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated for  expenditures.  This  figure  of 
$31,500,000,000  contained  in  the  concur- 
rent resolution  now  before  us  for  con- 
sideration is  a  goal,  a  target — a  target, 
however,  which  I  am  satisfied  can,  will, 
and  must  be  achieved.  That  is  not  to 
say,  however,  if  detailed  studies  of  the 
needs  for  our  national  defense  should 
later  satisfy  us  that  either  this  goal  must 
be  sacrificed  or  our  Nation  imperiled, 
that  our  hands  are  tied.  What  we  do  to- 
day, if  we  become  convinced  we  have  act- 
ed unwisely,  we  can  later  imdo.  if  a  great 
national  emergency  confronts  us.  But 
let  us  take  this  step  today,  a  step  which  I 
am  sincerely  convinced  we  will  not  have 
to  retrace.  Let  us  show  the  American 
people  today  that  we  meant  what  we  said 
when  we  told  them  that  we  would  bal- 
ance the  Budget  for  the  first  time  in  orer 
15  years,  start  in  paying  our  debts,  and 
at  long  last  reducing  rather  than  eoD- 
tinually  increasing  the  amount  which  al- 
most every  family  in  this  land  is  forced. 
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throQfh  UxaUoo.  direct  and  ndirect.  to 
cootribute  to  tbe  f»pm«e  of  nmnioff  our 
country. 

Our  people  In  oar  diJUiets  cid  not  send 
OS  down  here  to  be  good  fdlo  vs  or  to  be 
{votUgal  with  tiie  public  purse,  which 
■tat  be  flUed  only  by  tbe  )aba  and  sweat 
of  o«  own  constituents.  Tl  ey  sent  us 
here  to  be  firm  and  resolute;  to  reverse 
the  upward  swing  of  governmental 
spending;  to  help  build  a  stroi  ig  America 
which  can  assume  her  proper  rcrie  in  the 
bulklinf  of  a  strong  world.  ^  7e  face  to- 
day the  acid  test.  Let  us  ne  iher  waver 
r<or  flinch.  Our  mandate  is  :lear.  Our 
duty  is  clear.  Our  country  w)  kits  expect- 
antly. Our  responsibility  is  ;reat.  Our 
opportunity  is  challenging.  With  cour- 
age and  with  firm  resolve.  )e  ue  face  it. 


NaliMsGo 


EXTENSION' OP 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPglNGER 
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Mr.  8PRINGER.  Mr.  Spei  ker.  in  the 
village  of  New  Palestine.  In< ..  which  is 
located  in  tbe  congressior  si  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  In 
the  Congress.  Mr.  T.  M.  San  >le  resides. 
He  is  practically  blind.  I  is  general 
health  is  poor.  However,  he  has  many 
people  to  read  to  him,  and.  strange  to 
say.  with  very  Uttle  sight  he  i  ses  a  type> 
writer,  and  he  writes  bis  views  to  many 
people  throughout  the  count  7.  I  have 
just  received  a  short  artlck  from  Mr. 
Sample,  which  he  has  writte  1.  in  which 
be  makes  certain  wiggwttftiiff  relating  to 
a  Just,  a  lasting,  and  a  permi  nent  peace 
in  the  world.  This  article  vas  written 
by  Mr.  Sample  upon  his  typewriter, 
which  was  quite  a  task  for  s  man  ap- 
proximately 90  years  of  Age.  uid  by  one 
who  has  practically  entirelr  tost  the 
sight  of  both  eyes.  It  U  a  hi  h  privilege 
to  place  this  brief  article  ii  the  Com- 
iiisiowu  lUooaB  so  all  mi  7  read  his 
views  upon  this  highly  Import  At  subject 

Mr.  Spesker,  under  leave  tc  extend  my 
own  remarks  In  the  Racoaa  X  IncJude 
herewith  the  article  which  tas  written 
by  Mr.  T.  M.  Sample,  of  Nei  Palestine. 
Ind..  which  Is  as  follows: 
A  omvaa  iuvwhs  tovsaiiMBHv 

Wrttsrs  sad  pa»t«  bsv*.  for 
wvlMMi  of  ihs  pcMsibUtty  of  s  ^M  parlla- 
meal.  TIm  usm  asa  eo«M  for  x  its  proph*ey 
to  bMont  tnis  by  MUblutung  1  Oniud  Ns- 
tioaa  goTtraoMnt,  wlU  »  ftdtikl  conaUiu- 
,  pstlemsd  art*r  tb*  rvd»r  U  OoostUU* 

.„  or  tlM  Dnft^  Ststw 

It  It  ny  ana  b*ll*r  that  tht  oi  Ictala  of  Um 
UalWd  lUttnas  slkould  wriu  «  id  Mlopl  n 
eoastltttUoa  which  provtdM  ftr  »  pur«iy 
reprssealauv*  |OT«mm«nt.  giv  nc  to  Mieb 
■wmbsr  asUon  eomplvu  autoiumy  lo  mi 
•flaln  and  furtiMr  providing  tht  t  Utt  psopU 
ol  taeb  BStlon  •hsU  sdopi  sad  1  \slntaln  tb« 
kind  aad  type  of  govtmrntnt  thvy  dsstrs. 
It  M  fwrther  aiy  suggssiicw  urn  «h*n  two- 
thirds  ol  ths  nations  sgrse  to  b  com* 
tars.  II  Shall  then  be  lbs  duty  of  tl 
M^Mire  a  ine  for  the  seiaMisa  smi  of  the 
wswwMl  sbaU  fus  Btioa.  As  a 
lie  for  this  fovtrum  nt.  I  wvuld 


»  long  tisM. 


prefer  Pslcitlne.  became  it  Is  s  center  of 
world  population.  Tbe  Arabs  could  be  cs- 
pcUed,  after  proper  flnanclal  arrangements 
were  otade.  and  the  Jews  would  thus  become 
tiae  owners  c€  tht  land  to  which  tbey  ara 
ngiitlully  enUUed. 

Th^  would,  I  am  certain,  aolve  tlie  Pales- 
tine problem.  Thus.  Palestine  would  be- 
come the  borne  of  the  United  Nations,  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  now  the  seat  at 
our  National  Oovemment.  It  Is  further  my 
belief  that  all  governmental  functions  siuiuld 
be  Tested  in  a  parliament,  and  witlMut  the 
people  of  Palestine  having  any  voice  therein. 

May  I  say  tliat  the  main  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  herein  proposed,  will  be 
to  Instire  a  lasting  and  a  permanent  peace, 
to  prevent  strong  or  poaaible  aggressor  na- 
ttona  from  disturbing  the  weak  and  smaller 
natioDs.  to  insure  a  free  intercourse  of  trade 
and  commerce  among  the  member  nations, 
aad  to  create  good  will  and  friendship  among 
the  people  of  those  nations.  In  my  opinion, 
such  a  government  would  aid  materially  In 
settling  tile  uivcst  and  the  many  disputes 
and  the  uncertainty  which  now  maintains 
among  many  of  the  nations  cf  the  world. 

Tbe  acts  passed  by  the  parliament  would, 
and  should,  have  the  full  force  and  effect 
at  International  law,  to  be  enforoed  by 
tlte  all-powerful  governments  participating, 
rstlicr  than  to  be  based  upon  treaties  and 
commitments  made  by  tndlvidtial  nations, 
and  which  are  quite  frequently  violated. 

I  am  coofldent  that  all  nations  would  ultl- 
BUtely  become  member  nations  and  that  tlM 
United  Nauons  government  would  ultimately 
become  Um  pride  and  Joy  ol  aU  of  the 
pwiple. 

When  the  United  States  of  America  joined 
free  states  to  form  a  union,  and  the  greatest 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
United  Nations  government  was  not  tlMn 
Idealised  or  eootemplated.  The  Improve- 
ment of  the  governments  of  the  world  twve 
bssB  very  slow.  As  the  psople  became  en- 
Ughten^fd.  they  have  been  striving  to  make 
better  their  government  In  tbe  Interest  of 
the  paciple.  Wendell  WUlkle  made  a  great 
contribution  to  world  thinking  in  his  book, 
entitled  "Oat  World  •*  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, we  are  now  ready  for  the  United  Nations 
government.  It  la  true  that  the  ambitious, 
the  greedy,  and  thoae  seeking  self-aggran- 
disement or  world  power  will  seek  to  hinder 
snd  delay  this  accomplishment.  It  Is  the 
duty  o<  all  true  Uberty-lovlng  people  to  rise 
to  the  task  which  lies  before  us.  to  do  thoee 
things  which  will  insure  peaee  to  the  people 
of  the  world,  and  to  safeguard  the  hertuge 
which  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers.  Let  us  have  peace,  aad  let  us  pre« 
par*  for  the  Prince  of  Fsaoa  when  He  returns. 

T.  M.  asMFU. 

Nsw  Paustikc.  Iwd. 


AUta  T.  Trea^way 
INTENSION  OP  RSMARXflL 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 


m  TDI  HOUBI  OP  MniMSNTATTVn 
T^Nrfday.  FebrNdry  2«.  if47 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  laaTe 
to  extead  my  remarks  in  the  Rscong.  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  my  iUUmeni  on 
the  late  Congressman  Alks  T.  Tlti4- 
way.  of  MaMaohuaaitg.        I 

AUen  Towner  Treadway,  Rg^bUeaa, 
reprasMited  Um  Pint  MasMtchuattlg 
DiArkt  in  Contraaa  from  1811  lo  IMI. 

On  tuaday.  Pihruary  U.  IMV,  at  th« 
•ft  ol  7t.  ha  dltd  la  the  diy  whart  ho 


had  labored  so  long  and  so  untiringly  aa 
a  lawmaker  of  tbe  United  States. 

Through  the  pages  of  the  Concsis- 
sioNAL  RBCokD,  which  reported,  on  so 
many  occasions,  his  sound  criticism  and 
constructive  advice,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Allen  Treadway  was  bom  In  a  house 
cm  the  site  of  the  presoit  Red  Lion  Inn 
at  Stockbridge.  Biass..  on  September  16. 
1867.  His  parents  were  the  late  William 
Denton  and  Harriet  Heaton  Treadway. 
He  came  from  a  long  line  of  Innkeepers, 
and  In  later  years  came  to  own  both  the 
Red  Lion  Inn  and  Heaton  Hall. 

Mr.  Treadway  was  educated  In  the 
Stockbridge  public  schools  and  at  Am- 
herst College,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1886.  He  en- 
tered public  life  as  chairman  of  the  town 
committee  of  Stockbridge.  In  1904  he 
was  advanced  to  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives.  He  served  in 
the  State  senate  from  1908  to  1911.  In 
1909  he  became  the  senate  president. 
He  went  to  Washington  with  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress  in  1913. 

Congressman  Treadway  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  man  who  was  to  become  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  and 
Calvin  CooUdge  had  much  In  common. 
They  knew  the  meaning  of  hard  work, 
and  they  believed  in  thrifty  government. 
In  the  birthplace  of  our  democracy,  the 
New  England  town  meeting,  they  learned 
the  lessons  of  responsibility.  A  position 
on  any  public  Issue,  once  tested  by  mind 
and  conscience,  was  never  surrendered 
to  the  high-pressure  campaigns  of  k^ 
byists.  Both  men  possessed  unwavering 
integrity,  and  they  fought  for  the  prin- 
ciple rather  than  applause.  It  was  this 
steadfast  quality  of  mind  and  heart 
which  dlstingiiished  their  careers, 
whether  their  party  was  in  power  or  not. 

In  Congress,  Mr.  Treadway  led  the 
fight  to  win  reduced  prices  on  anthra- 
cite coal  for  New  England  consumers. 
He  caUed  for  congressional  investigation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  indus- 
try and  for  Government  regulation  of  the 
Industry  to  save  the  public  from  exor- 
bitant prices. 

He  was  coiisplcuous  in  his  opposition 
to  the  New  Deal  and  the  policies  of  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  In  1936  Mr. 
Treadway  called  for  the  Impeachment 
of  Henry  A.  Wallace  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  after  Wallace  had  termed  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  abolishing  the 
AAA  a  legattaed  steal.  He  fought  against 
Wallace's  agricultural  theories  and  bo 
crlUclied  the  Roosevelt  Brain  Trust. 

Though  we  on  the  DemocraUc  side  of 
the  aisle  often  opposed  Mr.  Treadway'a 
viewpoint,  we  could  not  help  but  ae- 
knowiedgf  the  Independent  judgment, 
the  courage,  the  high  probity  which  ho 
brought  to  his  career  as  a  public  servant. 

Had  he  not  been  forced  to  retlrt  In 
IMS.  because  of  ill-health,  he  would  evt n 
now  be  chairman  of  the  House  Wayi  and 
Means  Committee,  one  of  the  most  lm« 
portant  posU  in  the  Oovernment.  aa 
honor  which  he  mrrtted  by  his  long  and 
distinguished  service  for  tho  NaUon  and 
for  hu  party. 

During  hli  busintM  oartcr  ho  wm  trui* 
tee  of  the  Lee  Savings  Bank  and  dlroctor 
of  the  New  Ingland  fin  Xaguranoo  Co. 
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and  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
He  was  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason,  an 
Elk,  a  Granger,  and  a  member  of  Alpha 
Delta  Phi.  He  received  a  doctor  of  laws 
^  degree  from  Amherst  in  1934.  Mr. 
Treadway  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church. 

His  wife,  the  former  Sylvia  Shares,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  whom  he  married  in 
1893,  died  in  1943.  He  leaves  a  son, 
Heaton  I.  Treadway,  of  Stockbridge,  who 
was  in  Florida  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death. 

For  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  he 
served  uninterruptedly  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress.  In  that  time  he  witnessed 
World  War  I,  boom,  bust.  World  War  n, 
and  the  emergence  of  his  country  as  the 
strongest  Nation  on  earth,  respected  for 
its  moral  as  well  as  its  material  power. 

Step  by  step  he  grew  up  with  the  Con- 
gress and  hel{>ed  it  to  develop  from  a 
part-time  debating  society  to  become  the 
most  influential  body  in  the  country  to- 
day. 

We  miss  the  Intelligence  and  character 
which  he  brought  to  its  councils.  But 
even  though  his  physical  presence  has 
departed  from  us,  he  left  behind  him  a 
high  standard  of  service  which  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  shall  remember  and 
seek  to  emulate. 

Allen  Treadway's  spirit  lives  on  in  the 
Congress  to  which  he  dedicated  the  best 
years  of  his  life. 


The  Trade-Afreementt  Program  and  the 
Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALiroBwu 

m  THE  BOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5.  1947 

WHO  OOVBUC-CaOSBXD  WHOMT 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
campaign  address  delivered  by  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  President  the  first  time— that  Is, 
at  Baltimore  on  October  25, 1932— he  gave 
this  assurance  to  the  American  people: 

Of  course,  it  la  absurd  to  Ullt  of  lowering 
tarur  rates  on  farm  producu.  I  know  of  no 
txcMslvaty  high  tariff  duties  on  farm  prod- 
tiots.  I  do  not  intend  that  such  duties  shall 
be  lowered.  To  do  so  would  be  inconsistent 
with  my  entire  farm  program,  and  tvtry 
farmer  knows  it  and  will  not  be  deceived. 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  so- 
called  Trade  Agreement.'^  Act  of  1934,  re- 
dubbed  by  the  State  Department  for  po- 
litical effect  "the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment program."  the  then  President,  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  agriculturlst.s  of  the 
country,  wrote,  on  June  IS,  1934,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  then  Congressman 
Prank  Buck,  of  the  Third  District  of  Call- 
fomla.  as  followi: 

Mr  Daa  OoNosassMAN  Ixtcx:  I  sm  •ome> 
what  lurprlaed  snd  s  ItttU  amused  at  the 
fsan  you  say  have  been  arouaed  In  California 
beeauaa  of  tht  enactment  and  tha  poaslbla 
admin  latratlon  of  th«  Rtelprocal  Trade 
4|r«emant  Aoi, 


Certainly  It  la  not  the  purpose  of  the 
administration  to  "sacrifice  the  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  of  California  In  pursuit  of  the 
will-o'-the-wlsp  of  foreign  markets,"  as  pub- 
lished reports  would  make  believe. 

I  trust  that  no  Callfornlan  will  have  any 
further  concern  or  fear  that  anything  dam- 
aging to  the  fruit  growers  of  that  State,  or 
of  any  other  SUte.  will  result  from  this  legis- 
lation. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

FkAnxlin  D.  Roosevklt. 

But  in  spite  of  these  Presidential  as- 
surances, sincerely  made,  no  doubt,  the 
international  New  Dealers  down  at  the 
State  Department,  those  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  this 
measure,  continue  to  tlirow  agriculture 
to  the  wolves,  to  cut  and  slash  agricul- 
tural tariff  rates  with  a  gay  indifference 
of  this  to  the  following  result: 

First,  the  protective  tariff  schedules  on 
324  agricultural  products  have  been  cut, 
slashed,  as  the  record  reveals,  to  an  aver- 
age of  40  percent  of  the  tariff  schedules 
established  by  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
Act. 

Second,  absolutely  no  tariffs  on  agri- 
cultural products  have  been  raised, 
though  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  au- 
thorizes it  in  appropriate  cases. 

Third,  on  95  crop  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  rates  have 
been  frozen,  that  is,  they  cannot  be 
raised  by  Congress  during  the  period  of 
the  agreements,  without  resorting  to  the 
drastic  but  short-of-war  action  of  de- 
nouncing the  agreement  or  by  the  exer- 
cise of  an  escape  clause  which  has  been 
inserted  in  a  few  of  the  more  recent  trade 
treaties. 

Fourth,  77  agricultural  items  that  were 
on  the  free  list  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  law  have  been  frozen  in  that  sta- 
tus; that  Is,  the  State  Department,  in  its 
29  trade  agreements,  has  effectively  and 
morally  tied  the  hands  of  Congress,  and, 
by  the  same  device,  has  rendered  Itself 
utterly  Impotent  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  consequence  of  their  own  folly. 

And,  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this 
shocking  record  of  repeated  defiances  of 
their  late  Chief  of  State,  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
boys  down  at  the  State  Department  now 
announce,  with  a  gay  nonchalance  that 
is  Indeed  intriguing,  a  new  list  of  several 
hundred  agricultural  items,  all  crop  and 
livestock  products,  which  it  intends  to 
slash  an  additional  50  percent  in  trade 
agreements  now  under  negotiation,  many 
of  which  have  already  been  cut  to  the 
limit  previously  allowed  by  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  originally  enacted. 

So  I  arise  to  inquire,  Mr.  Speaker,  Just 
who  double-crossed  whom? 


Archbiihop  Sleplnu 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  aMOOK  ISLAND 

IM  THl  HOU8I  or  MPMHUfTATIVIt 
Thurnday,  Fcbrnari/  10.  t947 

Mr.  FORAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  la  tht 


Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  Providence  Council.  No. 
95,  Knights  of  Columbus,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  February 
10, 1947: 

Whereas  the  Oovernment  of  Yugoslavia  has 
recently  sentenced  Archbishop  Steplnac  to  a 
long  term  of  imprisonment  after  a  trial  that 
was  a  travesty  on  Justice  and  offensive  to  the 
democratic  Ideals  of  freedom  and  fair  play; 
and 

Whereas  the  only  effective  method  of  pre- 
venting another  such  outran  lies  In  a  strong 
aiui  imited  protest  from  the  nations  which 
stUl  cherish  fairness  and  guarantee  a  fair 
trial  for  aU  accused  persons:  Now,  thereforei. 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  Providence  CouncU,  No.  gS. 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  does  hereby 
condemn  the  actions  of  Tito  and  his  govern- 
ment In  the  unfair  trial  and  cruel  sentencing 
of  Archbishop  Steplnac,  and  calls  upon  all 
freedom-loving  people  to  Join  in  this  pro- 
teat;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  tM 
forwarded  to  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  for  appropriate 
actloi^ 

Loms  DbCbocm, 

Grand  Mnifht, 

Attest: 

IssAL]  PaaNcn  L.  Palmxi. 

Recorder. 
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Bolfaria  Seeks  Power  and  Sireogth 
Throof  h  Slavic  Federatioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATTVES 
Thursday.  February  20, 1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
tho  RicoRo,  to  include  an  article,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Soterios  Nicholson,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  the  subject  Bulgaria 
Seeks  Power  and  Strength  Through 
Slavic  Federation,  which  follows: 
■utiOAau  smca  rowsa  amo  tfrvmam  THaouox 
SLAVIC  mmATToir 
(By  Soterios  Nicholson) 

Two  noteworthy  events  of  keen  Interna- 
tional Interest  that  have  taken  place  in  re- 
cent weeks  are.  first,  the  announcement  tiy 
Alexander  Obbov,  vice  premier  of  Bulgaria, 
that  his  nation  and  Premier  Tito's  Tugo- 
alavla  are  working  toward  unification  of 
their  two  countries  Into  one  large  sute  Unk- 
ing the  Black  and  the  Adriatic  Seas,  and, 
second,  the  sensational  Identiflcation  of 
Oerhart  Blsler.  acctued  by  tbe  Houae  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  of  tielng 
the  No.  1  United  States  Communist.  Wash- 
it\gton  authorltlea  interpret  both  these  events 
aa  an  indication  of  tha  unflagging  Moscow 
attempt  to  throw  a  Red  net  over  independ- 
ent democratic  countries.  Including  Oreeoe, 
and  thus  live  up  to  its  original  aim  to  en- 
circle the  world  with  the  Communist  ideology 
and  way  of  Ufa. 

Vloa  Premier  ObboVa  announcement  about 
tha  eventual  fedaratton  of  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoalavia  into  a  aingia  Slav  atau  oomaa  as 
no  aurprlae,  In  view  of  the  earlier  announot • 
mant  of  tha  customs  union  between  Albania 
and  Yugoalavia,  and  the  many  other  aly 

JiloU  earned  out  by  Ruaala  to  gain  porta  on 
ha  Aegean  lea,  aa  well  aa  to  gain  control  of 
email  aelibBsitai  nations,  aucb  aa 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  hUt 

or  Nrw  jtaiirr 

Of  THB  HOU8P.  or  IUCrRBds|lTATIVBa 

Thurtday.  tebruary  20  t947 

Ur.  BART,  Mr,  8pMker,  Um  people 
of  Jtnty  City  an  Jtistly  piotid  of  the 
toMny  gplendld  Institutions  ronstnictcd 
and  BulnUlned  by  them  whi  :h  minister 
to  human  needs.  In  the  ma  n  these  are 
the  reault  ot  the  aodai  vtsk>i  i,  the  com- 
paastonate  nature,  the  unur  ng  energy. 


and  nntf  administrative  aMUty  of  the 
city's  lt>ng-tlme  mayor.  Bon.  Frank 
Bafue. 

One  such  InstltuUon  U  the  A.  Barry 
Moore  Bchool.  which  was  eatabUshed  to 
provide  education  and  training  for  chil- 
dren burdened  with  severe  physical 
handicaps.  It  Is  the  ftrst  school  of  Its 
kind  to  have  been  constructed  on  the 
continent  It  takes  Its  name  from  New 
Jersey's  onJy  three-time  governor,  whose 
lifelong  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  under- 
privtiegfd  persons  of  all  kinds  has  en- 
deared liim  to  the  people  of  our  State. 

At  Its  recent  commencement  exerclsee, 
Its  graduatee  irere  addressed  by  one  of 
New  Jtrgty's  most  dlMUnguished  cltlieni, 
Mr,  Ooorte  I.  Strtngfellow.  As  a  mlnlnf 
and  mttallurgieal  engineer,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  a  director  In  several 
large  commercial  corporations,  and  aa 
vice  pre(4dent  of  Thomas  A,  Kdlson.  Inc.. 
Mr.  StringfeUow  is  widely  known  and 
favorably  regarded  In  the  business  and 
induatrttil  world.  He  Is  not  less  active. 
hotrever.  in  civic  affairs  and  In  activities 
designed  to  improve  the  lot  of  his  fellow- 
men  ami  to  establish  better  relationships 
among  various  segments  of  society.  He 
has  been  the  recipient  of  awards  on  not 
a  few  ofcaslonii  for  his  notable  work  In 
these  and  allied  fields. 

The  address  he  delivered  at  the  exer- 
elses  mentioned  above  was  a  source  of 
encoura«;ement  to  the  graduates  and  a 
practical  incentive  to  them  in  their 
struggle  for  sucoees.  It  li  appended 
herewith,  u  follows :  i 

Many  of  ymi  probably  know  th«  ■tery  of 
tha  currant  popular  motion  picture.  Tha  Beat 
Yaara  of  Our  Llvaa,  which  dapinta  tha  victory 
of  a  diaalilad  aarvtcaman  ovar  bu  handicaps, 
lYia  •tory  of  Harold  Buasall.  who  loat  both 
of  hia  hinda  In  tha  aarvice  of  hi*  eouatry, 
la  tha  •tury  of  a  cotuagaoiu  Amarlcan  youth. 

Ilundrt<da  of  dmllarly  coursgaoua  •torlaa 
ara  balnu  anacttd  avary  day.  Many  of  you 
hava  Bce«)mpllahad  aran  greater  vtctorlaa  by 
eotiraga  and  datarmlnation  than  Harold  Rus- 
aall 

I  do  not  Intend  to  conduct  a  hiatory  lae- 
Bon  or  to  praaoh  a  gsrBMB.  but  I  think  X  can 
bast  dav»U>p  tha  IhOMfhU  I  have  Ui  mind 
by  referring  to  hutory.  | 

firat,  liowavar,  thta  la  iradpatton  dsy^a 
day  ffw  Mngrstulattnn*  I  rongrKtiilaia  you 
en  havlni;  emnplatrd  tha  (^^\\r^»  or  work  and 
•ttMty  prnvMad  U\  ihla  llna  Antarltan  aehool, 
I  congratulate  you  and  your  aity  for  setab- 
Hahuig  and  mainiainiiig  thi*  A.  Harry 

looT, 


I,  which  aa  you  undoubtedly  know,  was 
the  (Ural  of  thia  type  In  (lia  tJnttad  atatas 
and  la  ouutanding  among  its  kind  In  tha 
Nation, 

Vinally,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  victory 
•ver  hancilcape. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  a  handi- 
cap. Ontt  la  tha  defratlat  way  uf  weeping 
over  ona'n  Imagined  fata,  of  atttlug  idly  by, 
and  dolnu  nothing  about  it.  That.  I  know, 
Is  not  yo\tr  wsy. 

There  I*  another  kind  of  handicap.  The 
kind  tiead  in  sports  and  sthlettca.  It  la  im- 
posed upon  thoaa  believed  to  be  superior 
in  perforoaance  to  their  riviOe.  That's  a 
good  way  to  look  at  a  handicap,  lant  Itf  Mot 
aa  a  liability  but  as  an  "equsUasr." 

Tnata  .ha  way  Thomaa  A.  tdlaon  looked 
at  hia  deafncaa.  That'a  the  way  Helen  Keller 
muat  look  upon  her  inability  «o  aae  or  bear. 
Charlaa  8  einmau  was  terribly  crippled,  but 
he  became  an  electrical  genlna  and  world 
etuuracter.  John  MUton  waa  blind,  but  ha 
became  a  great  poei    Ludwig  Beethoven, 


perhapa  the  graateet  writer  of  aympboale 
muale  the  vrorld  has  ever  known,  was  deaf, 
and  oevar  heard  hia  own  mualc. 

rrof.  J.  Arthur  Myers,  of  tha  Dniveralty 
of  Mlnneaou.  wrote  a  book  titled  "Fighters 
of  PaM,"  In  which  be  told  tha  atorlea  of 
many  who  had  ovaroome  handicapa  to  fight 
onward  to  real  auccaaa, 

Liatan  to  ttoaaa  familiar  great  names :  Biaa- 
beth  Barrett  Browning,  the  poeteaa;  Prad- 
arlc  Chopin,  the  compoaer;  Cecil  John 
Rhodaa.  who  carried  the  Brttlah  Imperial 
flag  to  the  diamond  flaldi  of  South  Africa: 
Chrlaty  Mathewaon.  the  great  baseball 
pitcher:  Roger  W.  Babaon.  the  famoua  btial- 
neaa  autisucian:  Will  Irwin  and  Bugene 
O'Neill,  the  great  wriura,  it  Is  a  long  iisl, 
this  liat  of  Bghters  ot  fate. 

There  are  Sghters  of  fate  here  In  thia  room 
today.  Tou  hava  learned  that  the  flrat  thing 
you  muat  have  la  an  incentive,  You  have 
learned  that  aeif-pity  will  hold  you  back, 
You  have  learned  that  handica|)a  are  aimply 
ehallengea  to  ba  oonquerad  and  overoome. 

As  a  member  of  tha  Pratemal  Order  of  the 
Myattc  aiirine,  I  have  often  been  in  contact 
with  the  17  hoapiuis  for  crippled  children 
maintained  by  bhrlnera  In  varloua  parts  of 
the  country,  I  have  been  greatly  impressed 
by  tha  high  courage  ahown  by  theae  boya  and 
glrla.  And,  with  ail  ahrinars,  I  waa  proud 
of  thoaa  former  patlenta  who  dUUngulahed 
themaelvea  on  tha  battlefields  during  World 
War  II,    They  had  found  tha  incentive. 

There  la  ona  thing  I  hope  you  will  aiwaya 
do  when  you  go  Into  the  world  to  make 
your  way  In  compeUUon  with  otbera,  I  hope 
as  you  look  upon  other  people  who  are 
winners  that  you  will  aak  youreeif.  "What 
handicapa  have  they  overoomeV  Keep  ever 
before  you  the  fart  that  almoat  everyone  has 
one  or  more,  and  that  there  are  many  handi- 
capa tut  which  you  would  not  skchange 
yours. 

The  more  we  study  the  lives  of  great  men 
end  women  the  more  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  tha  great  thlnga  ara  accom- 
pliahed  by  man  and  women  who  found  ways 
to  handle  their  handicaps  successfully. 

Thoaa  aucceeafui  men  and  women  must 
hava  looked  upon  their  handleapa.  not  as 
llaMlittes  but  aa  equal laare— given  them  by 
nature  to  maka  the  race  of  Ufa  more  equal 
for  thaUr  leei  fortunate,  although  apparently 
leaa  handicapped,  fellow  men. 

There  U  another  priceless  Ingredient  of 
sucoeaa.  neceaaary  for  us  all,  That  is  per- 
sonal Integrity, 

ThUtb  baeb  to  the  llat  of  men  and  women 

!J*'*..J'".J'  •  '•'•  «»««»n^  MO  There.  In 
these  "Agblen  of  fate.  ■  ara  honaat  man  and 
women.  They  are  the  aaaenos  ot  intMrlty 
and  euurage,  With  thoss  two  attributes, 
sueeeas  ran   be  yours. 

The  greatest  asset  of  our  Ration  Is  the 
eharaeur  of  lu  eiueens.  Ut  our  people 
lose  their  fundamenui  honesty,  and  busl- 
asss  will  oollapae  overnight;  let  them  loee 
their  aeaee  of  deeency.  and  no  one  wiU  be 
safe  anywhere:  let  Uiem  lose  their  aense  of 
llbarty.  and  tyranta  will  spring  into  power 
immediately,  ThinkUig  people  know  there  Is 
no  subatltute  for  integrity. 

The  hutory  of  human  piogreaa  la  the  rec- 
ord of  men  who  could  be  truated  and  who 
could  truat  themaelvea:  man  who  put  rtght- 
eousneas.  truth,  justice,  and  freedom  above 
personal  gain,  above  peraonal  power— yea: 
above  lUe   Itaelf. 

Laatlng  aucceaa.  which  we  all  seek,  like 
intagrlty,  is  not  to  be  had  without  effort  and 
self-dlsclpllne,  Tou  hsve  learned  that  If 
you  can  control  yourself  you  can  accomplish 
great  thlnga.  How  great  thaae  aecompUah- 
menu  may  ba  when  you  leave  your  aehool 
and  enur  the  race  ot  lUt  depends  entirely 
upon  you. 

We  are  enUUed  to  what  wa  can  'earn,  and 
our  earning  power  la  aet.  not  aolaly  by  ovu* 
phyatcal  and  menui  abUltlea.  but  by  the  way 
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we  apply  them.  Wealth  la  a  meaaura  ot 
effort  intelligently  applied,  and  no  aalary  or 
wage  Is  too  high  when  It  is  earned.  Tou 
have  started  life  with  the  same  fundamental 
•aaeta  of  Imagination,  induatry,  determina- 
tion, and  Integrity.  You  can  earn  your  way, 
not  daeplte  a  handicap  but  baoauaa  of  it. 

For  thoaa  who  poaaeu  that  pricalaaa  attri- 
bute—integrity— and  a  wllllngnaaa  to  work, 
the  future  waa  n«.ver  brighter. 

During  your  atudlea  you  hava  happily 
learned  that  accompllahment  la  there  for  all 
who  seek  it.  Thaae  yaara  of  atudy  and  work 
have  bean  good  years.  They  have  opened  for 
you  s  new  and  greater  vista  ot  lite. 

Again  I  congratulate  you,  Tou— the  IMT 
"ftghtars  of  fats"— hsvs  laarnsd  how  to  fight 
ths  good  fight,  You  hsvs  learned  how  auc- 
cess  can  ba  attained.  It  remains  tor  you 
to  put  Into  sotion  whst  you  hsvs  laarnsd. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  leave  with  you  this 
one  thought!  "Keep  high  your  integrity  and 
your  courage," 

If  you  do  thst,  ths  eoming  ysars  will, 
indeed,  bs  ths  best  years  of  your  lUs, 


Stitemtnt  of  Principles  of  Kodialc,  Alailta, 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CAurosNu 
IN  THI  K0U8I  OP  RIPRBBKNTA'nVlB 

Thurtday.  February  20, 1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoiiD,  X  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  : 

The  Kodink  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ss- 
ssmbled  in  rogular  meeting  the  0th  day  of 
January  1947,  rnnflrma  the  prlnclplea  adopt- 
ed by  the  conference  of  Alaaka  Chamber 
of  Commerce  orRanlaatlona.  meeting  in  An- 
ehorage  the  I4th  and  ISth  of  December  liHe, 
to  wit: 

1.  Private  oparation  of  vessala  is  preferred 
to  Oovsrnment  operation, 

I.  Competition  In  ths  Alaska  trads  should 
be  encouraged,  and  any  tendency  toward 
nionopoly  restated , 

1.  PedersI  leguution.  similar  to  the  Rsll- 
way  Medistinn  Act,  should  be  enacted  which, 
while  protecung  the  righu  ot  labor,  would 
provide  a  auitabls  meana  of  settling  maritime 
dlaputN  without  cauaing  Interruption  of 
service  ^nd  hard 'hip  to  the  public  which  U 
dependent,  sa  ara  all  ths  people  of  Alsaka, 
upon  water  trannpnrtation, 

4.  In  conaiderlnii  the  reaaonableneaa  of 
rstea  to  AUaka.  the  Maritime  Commiaalon 
should  Inaiat  on  honest,  economical,  and  efB- 
elent  operntion  by  the  companiea  before  ac- 
eeptlng  their  coata  as  a  baaia  tor  rate  mak- 
ing. Ineluded  in  the  concept  ot  eoonomical 
and  eSelent  opetatlon  rhoxild  be  a  conaid- 
eratlon  ot  tha  age  and  condition  of  ahlpa 
and  of  their  aultnbllUy  to  u*e  In  Alaska  trade, 
Ttiere  ahould  alao  be  conaldered  the  diligence 
of  management  in  realatlng  unrsaaonabls 
demands  by  Inbor  and  in  seeing  that  labor 
lives  up  to  lU  agreements, 

6,  The  exceuea  of  maritime  labor.  Includ- 
ing alow-downa  and  "feather  bedding"  prac- 
ticaa  which  contribute  toward  high  trans- 
porutlon  oosta,  ahould  be  curbed, 

8.  Tha  people  of  Alaaka,  through  their 
Territorial  offlcaa.  Including  the  attorney  gen- 
eral and  the  Alaaka  Development  Board, 
should  be  vigilant  In  realatlng  rata  increaaaa 
and  In  acclns  that  the  publlc'a  caae  U  pre- 
sented effectively  In  proceedings  pending,  or 
which  may  be  brought  before  the  MarltUne 
Commiaalon. 


7.  No  axdualva  arrangement  between  the 
Alaaka  Railroad  and  any  ocean  carrier  for 
Joint  through  service  to  the  Alaaka  rail  belt 
aheuld  be  tolerated,  but  other  carriers  should 
be  encouraged  to  operate  on  the  water  por- 
tion of  thia  haul,  under  Joint  urlff  ar- 
rangemenu  to  be  concluded  with  the  Alaaka 
Railroad. 

8,  The  propoaal  of  the  Alaaka  Bteamahlp 
Co,  and  Northland  Traiuportatlon  Co.  dated 
November  18,  1948,  covering  the  Interim  op- 
eration in  the  Alaaka  trade,  ahould  be  re- 
jected aa  tending  toward  monopoly  and  ba- 
cauae  Ita  propoaed  over-all  rata  increases 
cannot  be  borne  by  Alaska  realdanU  with- 
out doing  grave  damage  to  ths  Territory's 
soooomy, 

8.  Section  87  of  the  Jones  Act  should  be 
amended  to  remove  the  discriminatory  pro- 
visions affKtlng  Alaska. 

10,  Lighterage  rates  and  terminal  rates, 
because  they  also  srs  definitely  part  of  the 
cosU  ot  transporutlon  to  Alasks.  should  be 
scrutinised  carefully  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission as  tu  their  reasonableness, 

V.  O.  Buts. 
fruidtnt,  JCodlek  Ch»mb9r  of  Commerce, 


Statement  of  Steuben  Society  of  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Mnaotnu 
XN  TRI  R0U81  OP  RBPBBBKNTATIVBB 

Thurtday.  February  10, 1947 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  at  the 
specific  rrquest  of  the  Steuben  Society 
of  America.  I  Include  the  following  paper 
In  the  Rxcord: 

National  Oovncil. 
■tcvsin  BociiTT  or  Amksica. 

New  York.  N  Y. 
Ws  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident : 
1.  That  a  national  organism  which  has 
been  created  and  integrated  In  eeniurlaa  of 
eareftU  endeavor,  by  trial  and  by  vnor,  can- 
not be  torn  naunder  by  decrera  without  do- 
ing IrrepNrnhln  hurm  to  titr  wurUl  oriittnlam. 
A  politlral  vncuum  In  the  heart  of  Burope 
must,  sooner  or  later,  cause  the  dlaintegra- 
tlon  of  all  of  Europe;  and  tranafurm  the 
eradls  of  western  clviliaatlnn  Into  a  gao- 
graphical  term —the  outer  reitiuna  of  Buraals. 
The  OermMii  mrmber-alHlfa  never  tended 
toward  cntttnllwntlon  aa  long  n«  there  was 
no  preMure  from  beyond  the  houiora.  Only 
foieign  inierventlon  and  the  hitter  experl- 
snus  of  850  ysars  ut  hiatnry  whan  Germany 
waa  the  battleground   of   Kumpean   power 

Rolltica  In  the  north  (as  a  wenk  and  powsr- 
Nw  Italy  waa  the  bnttlegrtntnd  In  the  aouth) 
forced  the  Oermana  to  unite,  ectinomlcally 
and  politically,  I'hey  did  only  what  the 
Prench  and  Britlah  had  done  cnnturlea  ear- 
lier. If  oppreulon,  dire  need  and  hnpeiaaa- 
neaa— all  reaulta  of  the  1818  |>cnce  dlctniee— 
had  not  been  vialted  upon  Germany  and 
Aiutrla.  It  the  peacemnkera  hnd  been  wiser 
and  less  rapacloua,  auch  extreme  centralisa- 
tion as  finally  took  place,  as  tha  result  of 
bitter  necessity,  could  have  been  avoided. 
Proaparity  snd  personal  well-being  are  tha 
bast,  In  fsct  the  only  sateguarda  against  cen- 
tralised government  authority.  We  Ameri- 
cans, always  anxloua  to  prsaarva  the  author- 
ity of  our  48  Statae.  ahould  not  yet  have  for- 
gotten the  leeeona  of  only  a  few  yeara  ago 
whan  a  centralisation  of  power  of  unheard-of 
dlmenalona  took  place  In  our  own  country 
as  tha  logical  result  of  depreealon,  unem- 
ployment and  Nation-wide  economic  dis- 
ruption. It  we  split  up  the  components  of 
the  Retch  by  force  they  wUl  strive  to  the 


utmost  to  reunite.  If,  however,  we  gave  the 
Germans  an  opportunity  to  work,  to  produce 
and  to  become  equal  members  of  the  family 
of  natlona  than,  by  their  very  nature  they 
win  tend  to  guard  their  dlatlnct  character- 
latloa  and  apeclal  rights  and  to  shy  away 
from  centraliaatlon.  But,  uermany  muat  be 
preeerved  aa  a  national,  political  entity. 

AN  ecONOMIC  KNTmr 
I,  That  Germany  muat  be  treatad  as  an 
economic  entity  and  that  the  economic 
clauaea  of  the  PoUdam  agreement  muat  be 
strictly  entoroad  until  such  a  time  when 
Germany  ahall  have  gained  her  full  aover- 
elgnty.  We  question  the  feasibility  of  cer- 
tain propoaals  to  develop  the  induatrtal  po- 
tentlnl  of  weatern  Qermauy  In  the  Intereet 
ot  the  economic  life  ot  waatarn  Burope,  In- 
cluding Germany.  Purthermo.e,  in  view  of 
much  evldsnos  to  tne  contrary,  these  pro- 
poaala  should  have  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  all  of  Germany  waa  meant,  and  not  Just 
the  American,  Britlah,  and  Prench  sonee, 
The  Germans.  In  thess  three  eonea.  for  the 
sake  of  perhaps  temporary  relief,  will  not 
leave  their  brothera  and  aut^ra  in  the  Rus- 
sian sons  to  their  mlaerable  fate.  They  rec- 
ognise. If  all  too  many  Influential  Americans 
do  not,  that  the  fate  of  Burope  la  in  the 
balance;  that  the  bordera  of  Aaia  have  been 
puBhed  to  the  Blbe  and  Into  the  heart  of 
Thurlngla:  that  however,  notwithsUnding  all 
thaas  inroada.  the  Germany  east  of  ths  Bibs 
and  tha  Germany  west  of  the  Blbe  ara  one 
which  no  power  on  earth  can  tear  asunder. 
It  those  who  wish  to  saorlfiee  millions  of 
people  In  eastern  Germany,  Ui  Poland,  In 
CaeohoBlovakla,  Ut  Hungary,  eto.,  to  the 
daapotlam  ot  Aala  becauae  thsy  hope  to  make 
tha  Ruhr  the  factory  for  an  eeonomloally 
strong  wsstsrn  Burope  as  a  eounurpolse  to 
Bovlet  Asia,  they  snd  whosvsr  endorss  thsir 
propoania  In  thia  country,  will  be  fought  bit- 
terly by  all  thoaa  mllliona  of  Amerlosns  who 
are  beginning  to  wake  up  and  uke  stock 
of  whiit  happened  at  Yalta.  Tehran,  and  at 
other  placae  They  alt  realiaa  that  only  an 
economically  strong  and  healthy  and  a  po- 
litically united  Germany  la  a  aafe  rampart 
againat  the  aaplratlona  of  an  alien  daapotlam 
which  la  far  more  dangeroua  to  Burope  and 
America  than  naalam  and  fascism  could  ever 
have  been. 

TsasiToaxAL  iNTtoarrv 

I.  That  Germany  muat  be  prassrved  In  her 
territorial  Integrity,  not  only  In  scoordanoa 
with  the  aacred  pledgee  embodied  In  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  but  alao  aa  a  matter  of  an 
enlightened  American  aeir-lnterest,  The 
•aar  la  as  German  aa  Vermont  and  Miaaourl 
are  American,  The  people  of  the  Baar,  not- 
wtthataiidiiis  a  cleverly  dlaaeinitmipd  propa- 
ganda esmpaign,  are  German,  feel  German, 
and  want  to  remain  Gprmnn.    They  gave 

froof  of  their  unawervlng  loyalty  when  In 
815,  uiidsr  atrlot  InternatlonMl  aui>ervlalnn. 
they  voUd  by  an  nverwhPlmlng  majority  to 
return  to  Ctermany,  If  Prance  la  permitted 
to  detach  the  naar  aa  wnr  bo<ity,  the  aeed  tor 
another  conflict  will  have  been  aown.  lite 
eternal  Prench  outbiirau  about  "aeourity" 
and  "aggreaalon."  brondcaat  by  willing  help- 
ers In  this  country,  are  nothing  but  a  cover- 
up  for  deatgna  ot  agRrandlsement.  In  the 
courH  of  hintory.  Prnnce  hna  been  the  ag- 
gressor at  leaat  as  many  tlmea  aa  ths  Rslch, 
and  to  ths  German.  notwithsUnding  all  at- 
tempts St  reorienutlon.  Prance  waa  the  ag- 
gressor on  September  g.  1939,  Do  tha  Amer- 
ican people  Intend  to  aend  our  young  boya 
abroad  again  and  again  in  order  to  ba 
alaughtered  and  maimed  tor  the  dcfenss  of 
a  causs  that  Is  lujust  and  utterly  alien  to 
American  prlnotpleef  Will  they  be  expected 
to  auppreea.  with  planea  and  guns,  the 
thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  Justified  aspira- 
tions of  those  on  both  aldaa  of  an  artificial 
border  who  will  want  to  be  reunited  and  who 
will,  eventually,  atrlve  to  right  a  wrong? 
The  aome  sane  counael  muat  prevail  aa  far  as 
strips  of  Germany  along  her  weaurn  and 
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4.  That  Germany  will 
•ad  heavier  burden  upon 
tbe  United  SUtee  imlees 
are  lessened  and  the  German  i 
to  solve  their  problems  of 
their  own  way,  not  bandlca)>ped 
dal  borders  erected  by  the 
powers.    With  her  "bread 
delivered  to  a  Sovlet-domUi4ted 
which    democracy    Is 
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5.  That  war  reparations. 
kind,  have  proven  a  mteeratfte 
tbe  last  war.  Just  as  costly  t( 
Battoes  as  they  were  to  the 
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OV  WAB  TO  tt  BBTUmNkO 

6.  Thnt  no  durable  peace  will  come  to  Eu- 
rope imess  the  millions  of  German  and  Aus- 
trian prisoners  of  war  detained  In  western 
Kurope.  and  especially  in  So\lct  Russia,  and 
employed  as  slave  labor  In  violation  of  tbe 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  are  re- 
turned speedily  and  Immediately  to  their 
home  countries.  Tbe  United  States,  which 
has  become  Involved  In  such  practices  by 
handing;  over  our  prisoners  Of  war  to  Prance 
and  other  nations,  should  demand  such  a 
repatriation  not  only  for  reasons  of  humane- 
ness, but  much  more  for  reasons  of  an  en- 
lightened self-interest.  These  prisoners  of 
war.  broken  m  spirit.  Ill  and  full  of  rancor, 
imless  led  back  into  gainful  employment  as 
quickly  as  possible  may  well  Join  with  tbe 
unemployed,  with  the  young  desperadoes  who 
have  never  known  peace  and  work,  with  the 
small,  miserable  partyman  who  has  been 
branded  as  an  outcast  by  a  short-sighted 
Amerlciin  occupation  policy,  and  with  all  the 
other  discontented  people  roamlr\g  the 
countryside  and  the  devastated  cittrs  of  Ger- 
many to  form  a  new  army  of  nihilism. 

AMiaiCA's  cxAvt  xxspoNSiBiLrrr 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  thst  It  Is  not  Ihe 
atom  bimb  which  Is  the  gravsst  potential 
danger  with  which  we  will  have  to  contend. 
Nor  doei  Germany  constitute  tbe  weightiest 
problem   which  has  to  be  solved. 

Tbe  gravest  responsibility  of  this  Nation 
during  Uie  Moscow  negotiations  lies  in  tbe 
protection  of  a  weakened  and  conXused  Eu- 
rope wMch  lacks  farslgbted  statesmanship, 
from  the  encroachments  of  an  alien  Ideology 
which  c;in  be  stopped  succeaefully  only  if  all 
of  Europe.  Including  all  of  Germany,  finds 
Itself  united  in  the  sacred  pledge  to  defend 
a  common  cultural  heritage  of  which  Amer- 
ica is  a  ]}art,  against  the  negativism  of  Soviet 
Asia  and  her  satellites. 

This  demands  leadership  and  strong  con- 
victions Europe  Is  desperately  sick;  Europe 
is  shrinking  in  size,  and  we  are  not  blameless. 

WUl  later  generations  say  that  America 
was  found  wanting  in  Moscow  because  she 
chose  c^beap  expediency  instead  of  standing 
up  for  eternal  principles? 

WUl  we  be  accused  by  posterity  at  being 
guilty  of  the  destruction  of  Europe  becaxise 
we  destroyed  Europe's  eastern  bulwark,  whose 
historical  task  it  has  always  been  to  protect 
tbe  West  from  tbe  onrusbing  surge  of  the 
Asiatic  tide? 

BaqjMctfully  submitted. 

SmraxN  Socixtt  or  Amixica. 


Jobs  for  Ex-Presidents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  irxw  JKX£CT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Februart  20.  1947 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  H.  R.  504.  a  bill  to  make 
ex-Presldents  Senators  at  Large.  On 
February  1.  1947,  the  New  York  Daily 
News  endorsed  this  bill  in  the  following 
editorial: 

joas  roB  sx-paxsmxNTa 

Kx-President  Herbert  Hoover's  European 
trip  to  survey  tbe  German  food  troubles  of 
tbe  United  States  taxpayer  is  a  good  peg 
on  which  to  hang  some  remarks  favoring  a 
bill  recently  Introduced  in  Congress  by  Rep- 
resentative GoBDOH  CaitnxLa,  Republican,  of 
Mew  Jersey. 


The  Canfleld  proposal  is  that  any  person 
who  has  served  as  President  t>e  eligible  after- 
ward, for  tbe  rest  of  bis  life,  to  a  position  as 
Senator  at  Large  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Theee  Senators  at  Large  would  have  all  the 
privileges,  pay,  and  mUeage  allowances  of 
regular  Senators,  except  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  vote  on  measures  before  the  Sen- 
ate. To  permit  them  to  vote,  of  course, 
would  give  them  too  muoh  power  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Tbe  main  objects  would  be  to  give  tbe 
people  the  benefit  of  what  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience an  ex-President  had  gained  In  the 
White  House,  and  to  give  tbe  ex-Presldent  a 
dignified  official  forum  in  which  to  speak 
bis  views 

A  secondary  object  would  be  to  provide  in 
an  appropriate  way  for  any  Chief  Executive 
who  might,  on  leaving  the  White  House,  be 
flnancially  broke  or  badly  bent.  Not  that 
Mr.  Hoover,  our  only  living  ex-Presldent  just 
now,  is  that  way;  but  plenty  of  our  ex-Presl- 
dents h  .ve  been  poor  men.  Three  of  them 
were  Jefferson.  Monroe,  and  Grant. 

Now  that  Congress  has  a  pension  system 
for  Its  Memt)ert— and  rightly  so.  we  be- 
Uevt' — we  hope  it  will  turn  into  law  this 
proposal  to  make  ex-Presldents  Senators  at 
Large. 


Presentation  of  a  Citation  to  tbe  Collcfe 
of  the  Gty  of  New  York 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NTw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1947 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  remarks  by 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  chairman 
of  the  board,  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corp..  in  presentation  of  a  citation  to  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Wednes- 
day. February  12.  1947.  at  an  alumni 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  New  York 
City: 

The  year  of  1847.  which  has  been  so  often 
referred  to  as  the  pioneer  year  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  country — when  the  great  push 
across  tbe  Mississippi  and  tbe  opening  of  the 
West  took  place — saw  an  unusual  example 
of  the  pioneer  spirit  right  here  in  New  York 
when  City  CoUege  opened.  Here  for  the  first 
time,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  established  a 
college  where  the  wUl  to  learn  was  the  only 
standard  of  admission.  No  one^ questioned 
the  applicant's  religion  nor  the  locality  from 
which  he  came,  for  men  of  every  race,  every 
national  background  were  welcomed;  it  was 
one  place  where  equality  of  opportunity  was 
not  Just  preached;  it  was  offered  to  all  who 
sought  it. 

City  College  may  well  be  proud  of  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  oxix  city  and  to  tbe 
Nation.  We  cannot  name  a  field  of  human 
endeavor  in  which  we  do  not  find  a  distin- 
guished alunmus  of  the  CoUege  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  The  roster  is  long,  and  the 
time  allotted  to  me  today  is  short,  but  I  must 
mention  a  few  names — Dr.  Duggan.  General 
Goethals,  Justice  Frankfurter.  Senator  Wag- 
ner, and  a  man  who  may  well  be  called  a 
leading  American  cltlxen,  Bernard  M  Baruch; 
all  graduates  of  City  CoUege. 

I  am  going  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity given  me  today  to  address  this 
gathering,  associated  with  one  of  our  greatest 
colleges  in  New  York  City,  and  one  which  Is 
most  highly  regarded  academicaUy,  by  bring- 
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Ing  to  your  attention  wha^  I  feel  la  a  most 
Important  responsibility  now  resting  upon 
our  institutions  of  learning. 

Every  day  we  read  In  the  press  of  those 
who  would  Incite  to  class  conflict,  substitute 
foreign  Ideologies  for  our  American  way  of 
life,  outlaw  God  and  inject  atheism,  banish 
free  enterprise,  and  establish  totaliUrianlsm. 

We  hear,  with  alarm,  protesu  of  discrimi- 
nation by  certain  universities  in  admission 
to  postgraduate  and  professional  schools  on 
religious  and  racial  grounds.  Movemenu  are 
on  foot  to  abate  these  practices.  But  re- 
strictive measures  alone  will  not  work  a  cure. 
The  causes,  if  any  there  be  and  wherever 
they  be,  must  be  removed.  Our  colleges  owe 
a  duty  to  assist,  by  eliminating  from  their 
teaching  body,  those  who  by  precept  or  sug- 
gestions point  the  way,  or  give  encourage- 
ment, to  the  spreading  of  subversive  and 
anti-God  propaganda.  In  the  classroom 
there  must  be  taught  the  greatness,  glory, 
and  beneficence  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, our  BUI  of  Rights,  our  economic 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  unbounded 
individual  freedom  and  opportunity,  and 
devout  belief  in  the  guidance  and  wisdom  of 
Almighty  God.  I  hope  sincerely,  from  my 
heart,  that  you  who  are  listening  to  my  few 
words  will  mark  well  what  1  say  to  you. 

On  the  letterhead  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence Of  Christians  and  Jews,  this  line  ap- 
pears: "For  justice,  amity,  understanding. 
and  cooperation  among  Protestants.  Catho- 
lics, and  Jews." 

The  conference  seeks  to  promote  that 
Ideal.  City  College  has  pioneered  in  a  com- 
parable ideal.  Its  long  life  of  a  hundred 
years  proves  the  worthiness,  the  success,  and 
the  truth  of  the  Ideal. 

It  is.  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Conference,  an  honor  to  confer  upon  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  this  cita- 
tion. It  is  a  great  and  personal  privilege  for 
me  to  present  this  award  to  Dr.  Harry  N. 
Wright,  president  of  City  CoUege. 


Elimination  of  Unfair  Discrimination 
Based  on  Sex 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  on  Monday,  February  17, 
to  eliminate  unfair  discrimination  based 
on  sex,  which  is  in  line  with  the  declara- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  which  I  was  privileged  to  be 
a  member,  passed  a  resolution  last  De- 
cember reaffirming  this  purpose.  I 
placed  the  text  of  the  resolution  in  the 
Congressional  Record  February  6. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  statement  by 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  a  United  States 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  support  of  the  bill  in- 
troduced today  which  establishes  a  policy 
for  the  United  States  on  the  status  of 
women,  and  empowers  the  President  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  make  further 
recommendations  to  us. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  am  very  much  Interested  in  the  new  bill 
which  is   being  presented  in  the  Congress 


and  which  declares  tbe  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  to  distinctions  based  on  sex. 

I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  because  I  felt  it  would 
be  far  easier  to  attack.  State  by  Bute,  the 
laws  which  discriminate  against  women  un- 
wisely, and  reUln  such  labor  laws  as  are 
still  needed  for  the  protection  of  women  in 
Industry.  That  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  I  am  not  anxloiis  to  remove  all  pos- 
sible legislation  which  hampers  women  on 
account  of  their  sex.  This  law  will  provide 
for  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  status 
of  women  by  a  commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  commission  would 
study  the  economic,  clvU.  and  social  and 
political  status  of  women  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  as  may  seem 
to  them  necessary. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  Immediate  action 
by  all  agencies  of  Government  to  wipe  out 
practices  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  sex 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  existing  legisla- 
tion. It  asks  tbe  States  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Federal  Government  and,  of  course,  it 
is  In  tbe  Ststes  in  many  cases  where  action  is 
most  necessary. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  for  biological  rea- 
sons, women  are  different  from  men.  In 
many  ways  this  does  not  require  any  con- 
sideration in  the  economic  field,  but  In  some 
ways  It  does  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 
These  things  should  be  recognized  but  not 
used  as  a  reason  for  making  life  harder  fcM: 
the  woman  who  must  earn  her  own  living. 

Eleanok  Rooszvelt. 

Februakt  14.  1947. 


Resolution  of  Board  of  Superrisors  of  Los 
Anf eles  County,  Calif. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CAUroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol-  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20.  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State 
of  California.  Tuesday,  February  11, 
•1947: 

IN  RE  COASTWISE  AND  INTERCOASTAL  WATEI 
FREIGHT    SEBVICES 

Resolution  requesting  Congress  to  take  firm 
and  immediate  action  in  insuring  continu- 
ance by  extending  authority  of  Maritime 
Commission  of  United  States 

Whereas  the  ports  of  the  cities  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach  are  of  tbe  utmost 
economic  importance  to  the  citizens  of  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles;  and 

Whereas  the  taxpayers  of  this  county  have 
expended  millions  of  dollars  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  ports;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  residents  of  this 
county  are  dependent  upon  a  continuing  and 
prosperous  harbor  activity  for  their  earnings; 
and 

Whereas,  the  thousands  of  manufacturing 
plants  in  Los  Angeles  County  are  dependent 
on  coastal  and  intercoastal  water  commerce 
for  their  raw  materials  and  as  a  means  to 
gain  access  to  other  markets  with  their 
finished  products;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission has,  on  February  5,  1947,  issued  or- 
ders to  domestic  water  carriers  directing 
them  to  cease  advertising  saUings  and  mak- 
ing bookings  for  voyages  commencing  March 


1,  and  this  action  wUl  mean  the  end  of 
coastwise,  intercoastal,  and  some  territorial 
steam  services  as  of  midnight,  February  28. 
1947;  and 

Whereas  this  action  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  was  mada 
necesssry  because  Congress  has  tbiu  far 
faUed  to  act  in  extending  tbe  authority  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  so  that  our  mer- 
chant marine  may  become  reesubllsbed  fol- 
lowing total  mobilization  for  war;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  Ststes 
did  on  January  21.  1947,  sUte  to  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  "the  national 
economy  and  interest  will  t>e  seriously  preju- 
diced unless  shipping  operationf  continue 
and  unless  tbe  Commission  is  given  addi- 
tional time  to  dispose  of  the  merchant  ships 
left  under  Its  Jurisdiction":  and 

Whereas  the  cessation  or  rediKtlon  of 
coastwise  and  Intercoasul  shipping  opera- 
tions is  certain  to  seriously  cripple  the  econ- 
omy of  this  community  by  cutting  manufac 
turers*  lines  of  supply  and  by  placing  thou- 
sands of  people  in  a  state  of  unemployment: 
Be  it  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Los  Angeles  County  go  on  record  as  reqtiest- 
ing  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  to  take 
firm  and  immediate  action  in  insuring  the 
continuance  of  uninterrupted  coastwise  and 
intercoastal  water-freight  services  by  extend- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  SUtes  In  this  regard  to  a 
period  beyond  March  1,  1947,  such  period 
being  as  sufficient  to  permit  tbe  domestic 
water-freight  services  to  become  fuUy  rees- 
tablished In  their  conversion  from  a  war  to 
a  peace  economy;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  thU  resolution, 
with  appropriate  messages  be  forthwith 
transmitted  to  all  California  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Senate  of  tbe  United 
States. 


Establishini:  Ceilinf  for  Expenditures  for 
Fiscal  Year  1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV«i 

Thursday.  February  20. 1947 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day. 
with  snow  falling  outdoors,  while  we  de- 
bate House  Concurrent  Resolution  20. 
there  is  a  significant  comparison.  I 
liken  the  falling  snow  to  the  falling  of 
Items  from  the  astronomical  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration.  These 
items  being  the  padding,  the  extras,  the 
unnecessaries  to  efficient  government, 
wliich  will  be  discovered  when  justifica- 
tion for  them  will  be  asked  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  both  Houses. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  the  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Leg- 
islative Budget  had  to  be  submitted  by 
February  15.  The  instant  resolution  Is 
the  outgrowth  of  said  report,  and,  as  I 
understand  it,  set  a  goal  of  desired  lim- 
itation on  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President.  This  limitation  is  not  a  legal 
but  a  moral  mandate  of  an  over-all  ob- 
jective and  its  realization  dei>ends  en- 
tirely upon  the  final  action  of  the  Con- 
gress upon  budget  estimates,  individually 
and  collectively'. 
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will  find  city  oAdals  working  long  after  reg- 
ular hours  to  give  ttielr  time,  energies,  and 
talents  without  extra  east  to  the  magnificent 
task  of  helping  save  the  youths  at  our  city 
from  early  «Tor  and  missteps. 

In  these  schoolhouses  the  public  will  see 
boys  In  many  school  gymnasiums  engaged  tn 
the  healthful  exercise  of  basketball,  com- 
peting nloely  tn  many  rival  teams.  They 
will  see  boys  and  men  having  their  boxing, 
fencing,  and  gymnastic  hours.  They  will  see 
girts  and  :^ung  women  enjoying  instruction 
tn  dressmaking  and  getting  first  lessons  in 
sewtng.  Then  there  are  the  school  tanks, 
with  the  boys  In  healthful  swimming  les- 
sons, while  In  other  schoota  the  aquatic  pro- 
gram is  open  to  the  girls. 

In  another  school  you  will  come  across 
young  folks  being  taught  dramatics,  as 
teachers  here  and  there  note  talents  that 
warrant  prophecies  regarding  coming  actors 
and  actresses. 

The  hilarious  antics  in  another  school  are 
partly  due  to  fine  exhibitions  in  tap  dancing 
and  new  gymnastics. 

Then  there  is  the  instrumental  music  in 
which  scores  of  youths  are  being  in- 
structed. Orchestras  are  being  formed 
overnight.  Needlecraft  and  handicraft  are 
not  neglected. 

CommlasloBer  Aggers'  right-hand  men — 
Frank  Oetaler.  Arthur  O.  Humphrey,  and  R. 
Dudley  Meiers,  of  the  department  of  physi- 
cal education,  and  Louis  Lepis.  of  the  de- 
partment of  recreation — are  some  of  those 
who  are  busy  day  and  night  keeping  this 
most  notable  city  ventxire  In  successful 
operation. 

Happy  Jersey  City  youth*,  in  spacious 
schools,  having  Joyous  times  at  night,  are 
a  sight  to  bring  good  cheer  to  the  most 
callous. 

Nor  U  the  Bggers'  idea  of  catering  to  the 
youths  confined  to  Jersey  City.  Other  mu- 
nicipalities are  catching  the  impetus. 

School  superintendents  and  officials  come 
to  Jersey  aty  at  night  to  see  for  themselves 
how  Commissioner  Vggsrs'  experiment  is 
working  out.  Then  they  go  back  home  and 
Introduce  the  idea  In  their  own  bailiwicks. 
first  on  a  small  scale,  then  on  a  larger  scale. 
as  flaming  youth  retes  the  Idaa  a  success  and 
happy  parents  give  It  their  vigorous  support. 

The  Bute's  attitude  toward  buoyant  youth 
U  suddenly  changing.  The  pubUc  is  waking 
up  to  the  truth  of  the  old  Roman  proverb: 
"Times  change  and  we  change  with  them." 


BirtMay  of  Uramas  Alra  Edison 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  February  20, 1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
memory  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
sons  was  honored  when  the  Nation,  from 
coast  to  coast  and  Lakes  to  Oulf,  com- 
bined in  a  spontaneous  observance  of 
February  11,  1»47.  as  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  late 
Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

Edison's  genius,  which  gave  the  world 
the  electric  light,  the  phonograph,  the 
motion  picture,  and  numerous  greater 
inventions,  was  memorialized  throughout 
the  Nation  and  by  persons  from  all  walks 
of  life. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  sent  to  the 
Inventor's  widow,  Mrs.  Mina  Miller  Edi- 


son, of  West  Orange.  N.  J.,  the  following 
message: 

The  world  in  which  w«  live  would  be  a 
poorer  place  wltlx>ut  the  heritage  which  the 
genius  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison  gave  us.  a 
permanent  contribution  to  our  dally  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Tlirough  aU  the 
year*  that  he  labored,  from  youth  to  fruitful 
old  age,  his  eyes  were  ever  to  the  futxire. 
Always  before  him  was  the  Ylskn  of  a  better 
and  happier  world,  to  the  fulfillment  of 
which  he  made  such  notable  contributions. 
It  is  an  honor  and  a  prlvUege  to  pay  homage 
to  his  widow  on  the  centenary  of  his  birth. 

The  United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment joined  the  observance  by  issuing  a 
special  commemorative  stamp  carrying 
Edison's  portrait.  At  appropriate  cere- 
monies this  stamp  was  placed  on  sale  for 
the  first  time  on  February  11.  1947.  at 
Milan,  Ohio,  the  inventor's  birthplace. 

The  United  States  Army  illuminated 
the  skies  over  New  York  City  and  Balti- 
more with  giant,  war-developed  search- 
lights on  the  night  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  in  honor  of  the  man  who 
made  such  electrical  displays  possible. 

The  United  States  Navy  paid  tribute 
to  the  man  who  founded  the  Navy's  re- 
search facilities  in  numerous  ways,  in- 
cluding a  radio  broadcast  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Band  and  special  Edison 
exhibitions  at  its  research  centers  and  in 
museums,  such  as  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry  In  New  York  City. 

Plans  for  a  documentary  motion  pic- 
ture dealing  with  Edison's  career  and 
achievements  were  annovmced  by  the 
United  States  Etepartment  of  State.  The 
film  will  be  distributed  through  our  em- 
bassies and  consulates  throughout  the 
world  as  part  of  an  international  good- 
will program. 

In  cities  and  towns  in  every  State  cere- 
monies of  varying  nature  marked  the 
centennial  date.  Civic  dinners  or  lunch- 
eons honoring  Edison  were  held  in  New 
York.  Washington.  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Boston.  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles.  Cleveland.  Minneapolis,  New 
Orleans.  Kansas  City,  and  in  many  other 
cities  and  towns. 

The  Nation's  youth  of  high-school  age 
was  reacquainted  with  Edison's  inspira- 
tional life  through  a  series  of  educational 
posters  distributed  by  the  Thomas  A. 
Edison  Centennial  Committee.  Henry 
Ford  is  honorary  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  a 
son,  Charles  Edison,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  former  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  are  honorary  members.  Charles 
F.  Kettering  is  national  chairman,  Frank 
M.  Tait  is  national  vice  chairman,  and 
the  following  outstanding  scientists,  ed- 
ucators, public  servants,  and  industrial- 
ists complete  its  membership:  Winthrop 
Aldrich,  George  Baekeland,  Alex  D. 
Bailey.  Thomas  H.  Beck.  Col.  H.  S.  Ben- 
nion,  James  B.  Black.  H.  C.  Blackwell, 
Vice  Adm.  H.  O.  Bowen,  George  H. 
Bucher.  L.  Ray  Buckendale.  Dr.  Oliver 
E.  Buckley.  W.  Gibson  Carey,  Jr.,  Louis 
S.  Cates,  Dr.  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Clothier.  Dr.  Karl  T.  Comp- 
ton.  Dr.  James  Byrant  Conant,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Coolidge.  D.  A.  Crawford.  Stu- 
art M.  Crocker.  Dr.  Allan  R.  Cullimore. 
C.  E.  Davles.  Dr.  Harvey  N.  Davis,  Wat- 
son Davis.  George  V.  Denny,  Jr..  Harry 
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Oano  Dunn.  Joseph  L.  Egan.  Charles  thing  as  false  economy.    It  is  my  pur-  The  action  on  Tii*^i.v  throo,.  -«,«- 

Tw  ??eemar^aUer  SSf  wVa^  ^''  ''"^  '''  ^^^  eliLnation?/e?Sy  lig^iJ^on  wha°t  we  ^^'JtT^o^^t 

^ran^is"S^"waTttfl.?XrdT^  Sn.  °^I  ^^SToft:-!  J?^  v^  ^'  ^ri^t^^^o^o^ws  • 
Girdler.  David  M.  Goodrich.  A.  S.  Goss,  jeopardize  our  national  mlUtar^  strength  rw^  r^!.^        n 
Eugene  C.   Grace,  James  G.   Harbord.  at  this  crucial  period  of  u^  histSx  ^m«  ^T^^LSl^ISSf ™« 
T.  J  Hargrave  A  L  Holme.  Charles  R.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  in  col  ""^ZZoTd.  c'^^?  "^™o"m7. 
Hook.    Hon.    Herbert    Hoover.    W.    W.  trol  of  the  Congress,  to  wit.  the  majority  The  Honorable  h^len  OAKAOilS  dootlH 
Horner,  Frank  A.  Howard,  Dr.  Hubert  party,  have  not  furnished  us  with  a  bill  United  states  House  of  Representatives, 
S.  Howe.  D.  E.  Hyndman,  Dr.  Frank  B.  of  particulars   so  that  we   may  know  Washington,  d.  c. 
Jewett.  Eric  A.  Johnston,  Dr.  Waldemar  where  the  ax  of  economy  is  to  be  applied  ^^^^^  ****•  do^^^-as:  Thank  you  very  much 
Kaempffert.  Cornelius  P.  Kelley,  C.  W.  Until  the  peace  is  won  we  must  look  '°'"  ^^^P^o'^^B  »»<*  expressing  an  interest  in 
Kellogg.  H.  Donn  Keresey.  Ray  E.  Lar-  to  and  rely  upon  our  armed  forces.    Our  °7  fhnff.rt\.^%"'''^  situation. 
sen,  Clarence  L.  Law.  P.  B.  Llewellyn,  military  advisers,  Incmdlng  the  Secre-  directi?  a^  ^Se^'"^'  '""^  '*"**"°°*  " 
Henry  R.  Luce,  James  H.  McGraw,  Jr..  taries  of  War  and  Navy,  as  well  as  our  a  recission  of  $9,000,000  wU  ikill  rent  oon- 
J.  H.  McNabb,  F.  W.  Magin,  Dr.  Carl  S.  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  seri-  troi  and  sugar  rationing  immediately.    The 
Marvel.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  Dr.  F.  R.  ously  advise  against  the  proposed  meas-  ™o«  than  50,000,000  people  living  in  rented 
Moulton,  Malcolm  Muir,  W.  C.  Mullen-  ure  reducing  our  National  Budget  by  a  accommodations  would  face  immediate  and 
dore,    William    S.    Newell,    Edward    A.  lump    sum    of    $6.000  000  000     At    the  <*'"»*"«  increases   in   their  rent  bills;   nor 
O'Neal.  J.  W.  Parker.  Walter  E.  Poor,  proper  time  and  in  regular  order,  I  am  Z°^'^  they  have  any  protection  from  evic- 
John  Lee  Pratt,  Gwilym  A.  Price.  Edgai^  very  hopeful  and  feel  Confident  tAat  w^  H^,  ""'  ^**  P^°^^^  »'-  '°^  •"**  s^** 
Monsanto  Queeny,   Martin   J.   Qulgley,  will  effect  substantial  reductions  in  our  You  expressed  particular  interest  in  the 
Terry  Ramsaye.  Philip  D.  Reed.  A.  W.  National  Budget,  but  not  in  this  thought-  effect  the  rescission  action  would  have  on 
Robertson,  David  Sarnoff.  F.  L.  Schlagle,  less  and  arbitrary  maimer.  veterans.    First  of  all,  they  would  be  af- 
Dr.  Charles  Seymour,  Alfred  P.  Sloan.  There    are   agencies   that   should   be  fected  by  the  ineviubie  rent  increases  which 
Jr..  John  W.  Studebaker.  Arthur  Hays  continued  but  from  every  indication  will  would  follow  this  action.    As  you  know,  vet- 
Sulzberger.  Ralph  H.  Tapscott,   Edwin  be  completely  eliminated  if  this  drastic  ti""^  constitute  the  largest  single  group  m 
Vennard. Capt. A. P. Wagner. A. F. Wake-  cut  is  applied  with  no  thought  to  what  '£L  "tcSmm^!^s'  ""^r^i^'TJ^ 
field.  Arthur  Walsh.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  agencies  will  be  affected.  muiioTS  ??ir^  wuh  ut?i^  in^SSi 
George  Whitney.  R,  L.  White.  Dr.  Wil-  It  appears  that  our  Republican  friends  would  be  forced  into  less  and  less  deau-abis 
liam    E.    Wickenden,    S.    B.    Williams,  feel  that  if  an  error  is  to  be  made  here  housing  accommodations,    in  areaa  of  great- 
Charles  E.  Wilson    Robert  B.  Wypers,  today  it  should  be  made  on  the  side  of  ^'^  pressure,  this  would  mean  that  many  of 
Robert  D.  Yamall,  Victor  Young.  economy.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  if  °^  veterans,  along  witii  the  aged  and  others 

Edison's  unparalleled  contributions  to  our  national  security  is  in  jeopardy  then  "^f  °P  ^°i*"'nf*'  ^^^^  ***  '"****  *"*** 

civilization  were  extolled  in  the  news  and  economy  avails  us  little.     If  I  am  in  ""S  iddiMon  to  t^thi.  a^encv  u  ch»r»«d 

editorial  columns  in  the  Nation's  press,  error  today  in  casting  my  vote  against  with  the  responsibility  of  enf6rcingi5S 

both  large  and  small,  from  the  New  York  this  measiu-e  I  can  feel  confident  that  I  prices  of  houses  built  for  veterans  imder 

Times  and  other  great  journals  to  the  hAve  erred  on  the  side  of  national  secu-  housing  regtUations.    This  responaibuity  was 

small-town  weekly  newspaper.    The  Na-  rity.    We  are  the  only  Nation  to  emerge  delegated  to  OPA  largely  because  of  its  field 

lion's  radio  networks  and  independent  unscathed  from  the  great  war.    That  organization,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for 

stations  joined  In  the  tribute  to  Edi.son,  was    because    of    our    strength.    That  «^y  other  agency  to  effectively  enforce. 

as  did  the  newsreels.  magazines,  and  tele-  strength^ust  be  maintained  untU  such  JSakTr«S>C  of  iJSSSS^SS 

vision  broadcasters.  time  as  peace  and  security  return  to  the  not  permit  the  agency  to  carry  out  its  legal 

Edison  Pioneers,  an  organization  of  world.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  oiur  obiigaUons  with  respect  to  records  and  prop- 
men  who  were  associated  with  Edison  anned  forces  have  been  reduced  90  per-  erty  disposal  and  the  payment  of  leave 
during  his  lifetime,  accepted  the  respon-  cent — to  a  strength  of  1,070,000  men.  legaUy  due  employees.  The  immediate  and 
sibillty  of  coordinating  the  activities  and  Russia  has  an  army  of  5,500.000  men.  total  liquidation  of  OPA  required  by  the 
did  80  by  creating  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  My  vote  against  this  measure  is  not  to  ^I^f?!^  tT'inS'miiiTnn'iJ'lf^^X^^n  ^^ 
Centennial  Committee  and  designating  be  constnied  as  indicating  my  faUure  to  t:S^^l^J^\?^°:^''Lfn^K:Z  T. 
the  historian  of  Edison  Pioneers.  John  recognize  the  fact  we  must  reduce  im-  result  of  audits  made  by  opa.  in  addition. 
C.  F.  Coakley.  to  serve  in  a  liaison  capac-  Proper  expenditures.  I  am  simply  un-  the  Government  has  claims  against  price 
Ity  between  all  interested  individuals  and  willing  to  jeopardize  our  national-de-  violators  amounting  to  more  than  $76,000,000 
groups  and  the  national  committee  fense  program  in  this  manner.  at  single  damages — claims  which  could  not 

This  demonstration  of  America's  love  _____  ^rl^uJbiT^*"  '""**'  '"'  *"*"**  '°^  "* 

IVJ'H  ^°S2f^  r**'  ^^"^  ""l^w^^  ^  '***  °^*e*flLnclal  condition  of  the  agency  on 

g^  that  Edison  s  genius  enriched  man-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  5         ^  March  1  wiii  be  as  follow.: 

Original  appropriation tlOl.OOO.OOO 

■II  wtrT-BTMOTi-vM  r^TD  cim«An»-a  ^***  Obligations.  Junc  30,  1»4«. 

£aIcMSION  of  REMARKS  to  Feb.  28.  1947 85,006,000 

Fiscal  Year  1948  HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS                  1947 t 15. 394, 000 

or  CALirORNlA                                                                                                                                       

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ^"  '■**<^^'0"  ^  H.  R.  1968 —        9,000.000 

<"  Thursday,  February  20,  1947  AvaUable  for  operations. 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON  Mrs.    DOUGLAS.    Mr.    speaker,    on                   1947 ^t .'       e.  394. 000 

or  soxTTH  cAKOLiNA  Tucsday  I  voted  against  the  deficiency  Less    lump-sum    leave    pay- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3  appropriation  bill.    The  foUowing  is  a         ments 7.411,000 

_.        .       „  ^           «..  .«^,  letterfromMr.MaxMcCullough.com-               ..^.^^  ^     ^         „   „ 

Thursday,  February  20. 1947  missioner  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin-  ^^f^  **«<*  °»  »•  »•       .  .,_  ^ 

Mr.  BRYSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  all  my  istration.                                                                      ^'^ 1.017.000 

life  I  have  been  compeUed  to  practice  In  it  are  the  facts  of  the  results  of  Tues-  Concerning  the  need  for  a  supplemental 
rigid  personal  economy.  Having  from  day's  action.  Here  are  the  reasons  why  appropriation  i  shoiiid  Uke  to  point  out  that 
necessity  been  forced  to  economize.  I  I  voted  against  the  deficiency  appropria-  S^^Tt'^^tJTiSTnibiro;?  S*^-' 
nave  learned  to  seek  to  apply  rules  of  tion  bill.  tlnue  rent  control  and  sugar  ratlonUig 
economy  to  public  agencies.  The  majority  party  has  again  today  through  the  fiscal  year  on  its  present  appro- 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  in  asked  us  to  vote  a  blind  cut  in  the  Presi-  priation  if  lump-sum  leavs  payments  ar* 
order  to  balance  our  budget  we  must  dent'a  budget.    BCystery  has  surrounded  made  from  these  xunda. 
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undertaken. 
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Ing  rale  calling  for  a  two-thlrda  majority  of 
the  Senate  to  accept  a  peace  treaty. 

(f )  We  recommend  the  afubmlaalon  of  (vo- 
poead  constitutional  amendments  directly  to 
the  qualified  voters  of  each  SUtc.  Until 
three-fourths  of  the  States  shall  have  ratified 
such  amendments,  or  until  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  States  shall  have  rejected  the 
same,  any  State  may  change  its  vote.  When- 
ever more  than  one-fourth  of  the  States  shall 
have  rejected  an  amendment  the  rejection 
ahall  be  final,  and  there  shall  be  no  further 
consideration  of  such  amendment  by  the 
Statea.  Proposed  amendments  shall  not  be- 
come operative  xinleaa  ratified  within  7  years 
from  the  date  of  their  submission. 

a.  MATioiiai.  MmiSB 

(a)  We  advocate  adequate  preparation  for 
the  defense  of  our  country.  For  that  purpose 
all  the  resources  of  the  country  as  well  as  Its 
manpower  shall  be  made  available  under  such 
regtilatlona  aa  the  Congress  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  We  believe  in  a  1-year  universal  mili- 
tary training  program,  such  training  to  be- 
gin at  the  age  of  18  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but 
to  bec(»ne  compulsory  at  the  age  of  21  with- 
out any  poet-training  serrlce  remuneration. 

(c)  We  sdvocate  the  retention  of  all  Island 
bases  that  we  may  need  for  our  protection  In 
the  Pacific,  and  the  retention  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  bases  In  the  Atlantic  located  in 
the  Weetem  Hemlaphere.  these  to  be  acquired 
by  negotiation,  in  lieu  of  lend-lease  and 
crediu  extended  during  and  after  the  war. 


We  believe  in  the  OI  Bill  of  Rlghta. 


(a)  We  advocate  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
four  freedoms  in  all  countries — everywhere. 

(h)  Whereas  It  la  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  serloxis  diOerences  have 
arlaen  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Tripartite  Conference  of  Berlin  as  released 
under  date  of  August  2,  19i&  (known  as  the 
Potsdam  Conference),  and  wbereaa,  we  be- 
lieve that  certain  provisions  of  said  confer- 
ence pertaining  to  the  determination  of  new 
boundaries  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
AtlanUc  Charter  aa  outlined  therein  \uder 
principle  No.  S,  as  well  aa  being  contrary  to 
hiatoric  and  ethnic  facU.  and  we  refer  spe- 
clfleaUy  to  article  VI.  article  IX.  subdivision 
B.  and  article  X  of  the  Potsdam  agreement, 
namely  the  city  of  Koenigsberg  and  adjacent 
territory,  the  suggested  weetem  frontiers  of 
Pfdand  and  the  South  Tyrol,  we  advocate 
that  the  proviaions  of  the  Tripartite  Confer- 
ence of  Berlin,  known  as  the  Potsdam  Con« 
ference.  be  reconsidered  and  revised  along 
the  line*  of  historical  and  ethnical  facts,  and 
not  along  the  Unea  of  revenge  and  territorial 
aggrandizement. 

(c)  Inaamueh  aa  tt  is  impossible  for  our 
occupational  Army  to  furnish  the  number  of 
calories  even  necessary  for  maintaining  life, 
and  whereas  the  relief  given  by  the  agencies 
eatablished  under  Cralog  are  InsulBclent,  we 
recommend  that  the  activities  and  scope  of 
the  URRRA.  or  any  succeeding  relief  organ- 
isation now  existent  or  heivafter  created,  be 
extended  so  aa  to  Include  the  peoples  of  our 
former  enemy  countries,  and  that  all  restrlc- 
tiona  on  food  and  clothing  shipments  be  re- 
moved Immediately. 

(d)  We  believe  that  the  release  and  re- 
patriation of  prisoners  of  war  should  be  ear* 
ned  out  In  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence as  promulgated  by  the  United  Statea 
Oovcmment  In  the  Ofllct«l  United  States 
SUtutcs  at  Large. 

a.  TAsanoi^ 
We  advocate: 

(a)  Tltcre  ahall  ba  no  tas  exemption  on 
any  elasies  of  sectirltles  hereafter  Issued. 

(b)  To  the  Natlonri  and  State  Oovem- 
ments  that  a  national  atxrvey  of  tax  problema 
and  aoureea  of  poaalble  taxation  be  under- 
''"    I  by  the  Natlooal  Oovemmcnt  to  include 


Federal,  State,  and  municipal  tax  qtieationa, 
for  the  purpoae  of  formulating  a  uniform. 
Intelligent,  and  nonconflicting  system  of  tax- 
ation throughout  the  country  for  the  purpoae 
of  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  invisible  taxes  and 
duplication  of  taxea  by  the  Nation,  SUtes, 
and  municipalities. 

(c)  We  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
power  of  Congreas  to  Impoae  taxea — gift, 
estate,  and  income  taxea — ahall  be  limited  to 
a  maximum  of  25  percent,  except  In  the  case 
of  a  war  creating  a  grave  national  emergency, 
when  the  limitation  may  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended by  a  three-fourtha  vote  of  both 
Housea  of  Congress. 

(d)  We  advocate  that  rates  on  individual 
Incomes  should  be  revised  substantially 
downward. 

(e)  We  advocate  reduction  in  preaent  cor- 
porate normal  taxes  by  graduated  stages. 
Congress  thereby  would  encourage  Individ- 
uals to  save  and  provide  for  their  own  secu- 
rity and  for  that  flow  of  new  capital  which 
an  expanding  economy  will  need  in  order  to 
provide  full  employment  of  all  employable 
workers. 

(f)  We  advocate  that  the  6S  years  of  age 
requirement  of  the  applicant  for  old-age 
benefits  of  salu  law  be  reduced  to  60  years 
of  age.  and  that  the  recipient  of  such  old-age 
benefits  be  entitled  to  collect  the  same, 
whether  he  haa  other  salary  Income  or  not, 
Juat  aa  long  as  he  or  she  shall  have  reached 
the  age  of  00  years,  and  shall  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  said  benefits  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
viaions of  said  social -security  law. 

a.  oovsBMMXMTAL  sKPLOTiaarr  TmoBL  avn. 


(a)  The  employment  of  any  person  by  the 
Government  under  civil  service  Jurisdiction 
dhall  not  he  based  on  his  or  her  political 
afiUlatlons.  nor  shall  employment  In  the  civil 
service  be  baaed  cm  any  qualifications  other 
than  merit. 

(b)  We  believe  that  public  service  should 
be  fostered  as  a  career. 

7.  BUSIXEB8.  CAPTTAL.  AMD  LASOB 

(a)  We  believe  In  the  competitive  system, 
protection  of  Independent  buslneas,  and  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  antltruat  and 
monopoly  laws. 

(b)  We  believe  that  Individual  Initlativa 
and  enterprise  should  be  encouraged. 

(c)  We  believe  that  capital  and  buainess 
management  should  not  be  Interested  solely 
in  profit,  but  that  it  must  also  assure  the 
welfare  of  labor  and  the  public  from  whom 
it  receives  that  profit 

(d )  We  believe  that  labor  has  the  Inherent 
right  to  organize  for  aelf-protectlon  and  for 
the  betterment  of  conditions,  but  we  also 
believe  that  labor  must  interest  Itself  in 
the  question  of  wages  with  dxie  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  ability  of  business  as  to 
how  much  it  can  pay  without  undermining 
the  stability  and  common  welfare  of  the 
Nation,  State,  and  community. 

(e)  We  believe  that  labor  unions  ahould 
be  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulationa 
as  applied  to  buatneaa  corporations. 

(f)  We  believe  that  neither  management 
nor  labor  shall  cause  work  stoppage  of  af- 
fected public  Interests.  We  further  believe 
and  advocate  that  there  should  be  created  a 
Federal  court  for  management  and  labor  dis- 
putes, such  Federal  court  to  have  final  deci- 
sion, enforcible  by  law.  after  aU  arbltraUon 
haafaltod. 

(g)  We  beUeve  that,  whenever  a  labor 
union,  or  any  affiliate  thereof,  engages  m 
political  actlvltlea,  tax  exemption  as  now 
provided  for  under  section  101-1  of  the  In- 
tarnal  Revenue  Code  shall  be  revoked,  thereby 
pUdng  any  labor  union  or  afllUate  thereof  in 
the  same  category  as  any  organliation,  club, 
<x  society  which  engages  in  p<^ltlcal  alTalra. 
This  would  In  no  way  Interfere  with  or  abro- 
gate the  right  of  any  labor  union  or  affiliate 
thereof  to  engage  in  poUtlcal  acUvluea. 
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a.  OOMSBVATTOM 

We  are  In  favor  of  the  conservation,  de- 
▼elopment  and  effective  National  or  State 
control  of  our  country's  water  power  and 
natural  resources,  and  the  supervision  and 
regulation  of  public  utilities  using  them. 

We  heartily  condemn  any  subsidies  for 
nonproduction  of  any  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding agricultural  or  farming  processes,  or 
any  destruction  of  God's  gifts  to  mankind. 

9.  EDUCATION 

(a)  In  a  democracy  the  safety  of  the  state 
depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  citizen, 
and  an  Intolerable  condition  now  confronts 
large  parts  of  the  country  which  deprives 
thousands  of  children  of  even  the  rudiments 
of  education. 

We  urge  upon  the  Federal  Government  the 
need  of  helping  the  several  States  m  maln- 
tuintng  proper  standards  of  instruction, 
housing,  and  teacher  training  through  grants 
of  money  or  through  loans:  but  deprecate 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  to  establish  control  over  the 
educational  systems  of  any  State. 

(b)  A  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  has 
been  found  absolutely  necessary  for  scien- 
tific study,  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  entrance 
to  scientific  courses  in  most  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions  and  military,  naval,  and 
merchant  marine  academies.  We  believe 
that  every  citizen  should  understand  and 
correctly  use  the  language  of  our  country; 
however,  we  realize  that  the  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  enriches  the  social,  cul- 
tural, political,  and  commercial  life  of  the 
community. 

We.  therefore,  urge  that  the  study  of  for- 
eign languages  be  more  effectively  promoted 
In  the  educational  system  of  our  country. 

(c)  We  believe  that  school  books  treating 
with  historical  and  cultural  subjects  should 
be  based  upon  careful  research  and  should 
not  deviate  from  established  historical  truth. 

(d)  We  condemn  the  improoer  attempt  to 
use  educational  institutions  for  the  further- 
ance  of  private  interests. 

(e)  We  condemn  the  attempt  to  use  our 
educational  Institutions  for  the  propagation 
of  ideas  subversive  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


Real  Stabilization  and  Transit  Fares  m 
New  York  Gty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  Krw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1947 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing an  address  made  by  me  on  February 
10  last  before  the  board  of  estimate  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  hearing  was 
called  by  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Gen. 
William  OUwyer,  to  determine  whether 
an  increased  fare  would  benefit  the  fi- 
nancial structure  of  the  city.  My  ap- 
pearance before  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Estimate  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Monroe  Democratic  Club  and 
as  the  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
Twenty-third  Congressional  District  of 
my  State,  was  in  opposition  to  any  In- 
crease in  fare  In  the  city-owned  trans- 
portation lines  on  the  ground  that  any 
such  increase  was  an  indirect  rent  in- 
crease to  the  tenants  of  New  York  City. 
As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Ctir- 
rency  Committee  in  1942.  I  worked  for 
and  voted  for  the  Price  Control  Act  un- 


der which  we  have  present  rent  controls. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  rent 
controls  as  is  until  adequate  and  suffi- 
cient housing  is  available.  I  am  In  ac- 
cord with  the  democratic  program  that 
rent  controls  should  remain  until  the 
supply  of  dwelling  units  approximates 
the  demand,  and  if  there  is  any  devia- 
tion from  that  program  the  people  of 
Bronx  County — and  we  have  three  Dem- 
ocratic and  one  Republican  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  county— will  know 
that  the  change  has  been  effected  by  the 
Republican  Congress. 

I  am  definitely  opposed,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  of  Bronx  Comity  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  a  member  is 
definitely  opposed,  to  an  over-all  increase 
in  rents  or  any  modification  of  the  pres- 
ent OPA  regulations  that  would  directly 
or  indirectly  permit  an  over-all  increase 
In  rents. 

My  address  on  this  all-important  issue 
to  New  Yorkers  of  Increased  fares  on 
city-owned  transit  hnes  follows: 

Mr.  Mayor,  I  appear  here  as  president  of 
the  Monroe  Democratic  Club  of  the  First 
Assembly  District.  Bronx  County,  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  increased  fare  on  the  city-owned 
transit  lines.  As  the  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Twenty-third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, -I  can  assure  you  that  I  know,  from 
the  scores  of  letters  I  receive,  from  the  many 
tenant  delegations  with  whom  I  have  met. 
and  my  own  personal  contacts  with  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district,  that  they  are  as  one 
against  rent  increases,  and  let  me  say,  that 
this  proposed  10-cent  fare  is  an  indiren  rent 
increase.  My  district  roughly  is  all  that 
area  between  the  Bronx  Kills  and  the  Har- 
lem River  on  the  south,  the  Harlem  River  on 
the  west,  Tremont  Avenue  on  the  north,  and 
on  the  east  Third  Avenue  down  to  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-ninth  Street  and  thence  down 
St.  Ann's  Avenue  to  the  waterfront.  The 
area,  which  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 350.000  persons,  is  served  principally 
by  the  Eighth  Avenue  subway,  the  Seventh 
Avenue  subway,  the  Lexington  Avenue  sub- 
way, and  the  Third  Avenue  elevated.  When 
I  tell  you  that  two  of  the  proposed  city  hous- 
ing projects  are  to  be  constructed  in  the 
district,  you  will  readily  appreciate  that  the 
people  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  low- 
income  groups  and  view  with  apprehension 
the  efforts  to  increase  transportation  rates. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important  to  de- 
termine whether  this  is  a  Ixina  fide  plan  to  aid 
the  city's  finances  or  a  cute  little  scheme, 
so  oft  and  persistently  repeated,  of  relieving 
real  estate  of  any  part  of  the  necessary  in- 
crease in  the  operation  of  the  city,  even 
though  our  debt  service  costs  arc  included 
In  the  real  estate  levy  and  are  steadUy  in- 
creasing. Personally  I  cannot  see  where 
through  any  such  increased  fare  the  financial 
structure  of  the  city  will  be  appreciably  im- 
proved. If  my  analysis  is  correct,  the  only 
difference  involved  is  a  shifting  of  the  bur- 
den of  transit  costs  from  the  landowner  to 
the  subway  riding  public,  who  for  the  most 
part  are  tenants.  Prom  1934,  when  the  real 
estate  tax  levy  amounted  to  84.2  of  the  total 
tax  budget,  there  has  been  a  steady  down- 
ward trend  to  60  percent  In  194S-47  and  a 
further  estimated  decline  to  M.l  in  the 
fiscal  year  1947-48.  The  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  situation  is  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  years  to  the  present 
time  the  real  estate  tax  leviea  have  been  re- 
duced almost  $42,500,000,  and  that  in  a  time 
when  apartments  were  100  percent  filled, 
when  rent  concessions  were  In  the  remote 
and  distant  past,  when  painting  and  elevator 
and  other  services  were  faint  memories  and 
where  commercial  properties  had  increased 
their  rents  In  many  Inatanraa  more  than  M 
percent. 


It  Is  a  aound  economic  prlnctpla  of  tax> 
ation  that  taxes  should  be  levied  agatnat 
those  best  able  to  pay.  Real-esUte  inter- 
ests are  best  able  to  pay  today  and  in  fact 
they  are  so  well  able  to  pay  that  while  only 
6  years  ago  they  w«re  storming  Washington 
to  have  Federal  agencies  established  hera, 
today  they  are  asking  for  the  removal  of 
these  agencies  from  New  York.  The  loca- 
tion of  these  Federal  agencies  in  New  York 
gave  the  realty  Interests  here  substantial 
profits  during  the  war  years.  The  request 
for  their  departure  means  that  higher  rents 
and  more  profits  could  be  obtained  from  pri- 
vate business.  So  you  see.  It  la  not  a  ques- 
tion of  real  estate  operating  at  a  loaa — it 
la  a  question  of  mors  and  great«  profit. 

I  read  this  morning  the  statement  at 
Chairman  Gross,  of  the  board  of  tranqxn'- 
tation  favoring  the  lO-cent  fare.  I  think 
that  General  Gross  has  established  that 
there  is  no  magic  in  a  10-cent  fare — that  a 
lO-cent  fRre  in  and  of  itself  wUl  not  provide 
sufficient  ftmds  for  rehabUitatton  or  for  the 
construction  of  new  lines  and  further  ex- 
tensions of  our  present  Unea.  I  quote  from 
the  chairman's  statement: 

"It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
the  increased  revenue  from  an  increased  fare 
will  do  little,  of  itself,  to  provide  improve- 
ments for  the  passenger.  It  will  go  pri- 
marily to  pay  for  the  present  costs  of  the 
ride.  The  small  remainder  between  a  return 
of  S222.000.000  and  expenses  of  $208,500,- 
000  plus  $1,000,000  plus  interest  on  rehabili- 
tation debt  cannot  accomplish  much.  The 
direct  benefit,  aa  Indicated  above,  will  be 
felt  in  the  city's  expense  budget. 

8KZK8  BENDTrs  ros  xmns 
"Improvement  for  the  passenger  will  coma 
almost  wholly  from  the  expenditure  of  capi- 
tal funds  released  by  a  fare  truly  self-sus- 
taining, that  will  convert  presently  non-ex- 
empt city  debt  to  the  exempt  sUtiu.  If 
the  fare  is  set  lower  than  10  cents.  If  wide 
extension  of  free  transfers  is  fwced,  so  that 
present  debt  charges  cannot  be  fully  met, 
no  capital  funds  will  result:  and  the  pasaen-- 
ger  will  get  no  benefit  as  a  rider,  even  though 
he  may  from  other  city  services.  Further- 
more, even  if  the  fare  is  made  truly  self-sus- 
taining, the  passenger  will  benefit  as  a  rider 
only  to  the  extent  that  capital  funds  released 
are  allocated  for  transit  improvementa. 
Their  diversion  to  other  purposes  will  bet- 
ter his  lot  in  other  fields  but  not  in  that  of 
transit." 

Mr  Mayor,  taking  the  figures  of  General 
Grofis  on  the  Increased  fare,  what  do  we 
have?  A  return  of  $222,000,000  as  against  a 
total  of  $208,500,000  for  operating  expenaea 
and  present  debt  service,  plus  another 
$1,000,000  for  increased  wages  of  administra- 
tive personnel,  plus  $12,500,000  for  fiuther 
debt  service  on  the  rehabilitation  cost,  or  a 
grand  total  of  expense  amounting  to  $222.- 
000,000,  leaving  exactly  nothing  for  extension 
or  construction  of  new  lines. 

I  again  call  your  attention  to  that  part  of 
General  Gross"  statement  which  reads: 

"Furthermore,  even  if  the  fare  is  made 
truly  self-sustaining  the  passenger  will  bene- 
fit as  a  rider  only  to  the  extent  that  capital 
funds  released  are  allocated  for  transit  Im- 
provements. Their  diversion  to  other  pur- 
poses will  l>etter  his  lot  In  other  fields  but 
not  In  that  of  transit." 

I  cannot  help  but  state  at  thia  time  that 
my  experience  on  the  Ways  and  Meaits  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Represenutives  con- 
vinces me  that  the  same  interests  that  are 
advocating  the  increased  fare  will  be  here 
vigorously  opposing  any  allocation  of  capital 
funds  and  demanding  instead  a  reduction  la 
the  real  eatats  tex  levy.  Mr.  Mayor,  the 
realty  Interests  who  are  here  advocating  a  10- 
cent  fare  are  here  for  one  reason  only — it  Is 
not  primarily  tor  subway  improvsmsnt:  tt  ia 
not  for  the  comfdrt  and  aafety  of  riders  on 
tha  city  transit  Unea;  It  la  to  rtduos  rsal 
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m.  Itoyor.  I  dMir*  to  rater  to 
tt  Ocaaral  OroM*  ■tatamaot.  wbieh 
Moat  forthncbt  and  tUumlnaUnf. 
thinft  that  many  ot  am  OtiiMa. 
tlMt  tboM  who  uac  tba  tubwaya 
tfea  toit.  ara  of  tba  opinion  tbat 
far*  wtU  aolT*  tba  Anaoeta) 
elty  for  all  tima     Tbay  will  b« 
by  tba  (ranhnaM  of  tba 
man  of  tba  Buard  of 
my. 

"Tba  incrraaad  farw  of  10 
tranait  and  7  caola  en  •urtaea 
ln«   toBM  •ubtlity   of    prcaant 
would  tbartfora  ba  MiK'tUAtalnliii 
rtod  until,  my.  IHO-M,  wh«n  tha 
baw  eonalructloo  eflaia  wuuld  bav« 
from  otbar  than  oparaUnf  r«%'«n 

Hr    Mayor    tbat  maana  tbat  I 
far*  1*  not  a  p*rmart*nt  cur*.   It 
■adativ*  tbat  wiU  quiat  otur 
fur  tba  tt*si  A  or  1  yanra, 
tbar*  la  no  Mthatanttal  lncr*aM 
tba   UaiMMt  •ytiam.     Wb«t 
y*ar*  hanaaf    W*  inu«t  li«ik  \o 
of   rairaniM  to  maat  ih*   inc 
on  bav  •of)afrtirtion*<-or  ••  miwl 
tba  lara     Mr,  Mityur.  wilb  tba 
abd   tba   D»»«j*r*ti«  p«rty,   yuu 
aoilacfUM  wlU  ba  bart  B**  yrar* 
ir  th*  lo-rani  fara  foaa  ibrfnigh 
will  b«  badavilMl  hy  «  !••  or  30 
bafora  fMW  Moond  (*rm  of  o(Be* 

Aa  r  M«  <b*  plrtur*.  tha  addt* 
nu*  of  MHOOeooo  d*ri**d   (rem 
f«r*    wmttd    limply    mron    th» 
in  000  000  from   th*  rtty  hudtf*! 
duubtadty  would  ba  uaad  to  radtK* 
tata*     %    forratpondtng     ainoun 
it .000.000    for    traotit    r«h* 
oth*r  word*,  (or  th*  city  to  gvt  M 
mcnay.   tha   plan   U   to   lowrr   i 
tt9.00O.00O,     and     recoup     tha 
through  a  10-c«nt  fir*  which 
tti.OOO.OOO.    Whlia  you  would  b< 
tfuctng  tba  r*al  cctat*  t*i.  you 
•ffcct.  b*  Indirectly  adding  every 
proitmately  t3.00  to  tb*  family 
worker   in   the   family   ualng 
and  t300  per  month  for  9  monttf* 
blgh  ached  child  u£tng  rapid 

I  think  that  ereryone  would 
otir  tranait   system  aelf-austaintifs 
must  remember  that  ow  u 
way*— oxir  rubwaya — are  tiM  much 
our  city  •ervic*  ■*  are  our  street 
nse*.    If  a   5-crat   fare   Is  too 
Pelhan  Bay  Park  to  Noatrand 
I  renture  to  aay  there  ore  few 
make  that  trtp — a  lO-cent  fare  la 
from    Mott    Raren    to    One 
Twenty-fifth  Strret  or  Pcrty-i 
and  thousand*  make  that  trip 
a   10-cent   fare  U  a  recognition 
ttiat  rapid  tranait  is  a  pulrilc 
dared  by  tba  city  (or  tba  oonunon 
the  community. 

We  are  today  fadng  the 
repeal  or  drastic   revlalon  of  ren  t 
whlrh  would  add  another  10  or  15 
the  rent  now  being  paid  for  ll»lc^ 
With  that  poaalblllty— 1  will  say 
ptobablllty— confronting  the  peop 
AouM   not   permit   the   indirect 
rants  by  tbl*  shifting  of  the  tax 
the  landlord  to  tha  tenant. 

May  I  aay  In  eondtislon  that  : 
ougtily    in    accord    with    the 
tb*  city  adnamistration  to  obtair 
abar*  In  tba  revenue  collected 
by  th*  State.     I  tbtnk  It  fair  and 
May  I  alae  augit  tbat  eonatderatl 
to  tba  reeottpment  of  tb*  gioo 
ilaMUvlM.  Tbatiaa 
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you  bava  tabarltad.  Tba  concapt  of  bUewlld 
abowad  imagimitlon.  but  It  also  dispiayad 
ovarenthusiaam  and  overextension.  Tba 
construction  of  an  airport  is  no  nK>re  tha 
city's  btishiess  than  the  constnicUon  of  a 
railroad  tarminil.  In  my  oplnloo.  It  would, 
as  a  dafanaa  m«aaur*.  b«  within  tb*  proper 
spbar*  of  tha  federal  Ooremment  to  main- 
tain terminal  airports  along  tba  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coaB'.s  for  possibl*  military  ua«  In 
Uaa*  of  war,  but  wblcb  could  ba  u*ad  for 
oonunarctal  pu  pocaa  in  iim*  of  paaca.  I 
l*av*  tb*  thouiht  with  you  with  the  aaaur« 
anc*  that  th*  rfew  York  congressional  d*l*- 
gatioo  would  b<  hsppy  to  cooperate  with  you. 


^WrSOTW*! 
SOM  MM  I  tMfC 


A  TttdMT  Utki  it  Hii  Job 

EXTirNfflON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  csLirosMiA 

IN  TMI  NOU4I  OP  RSPRMBNTATIVn 

ThwHtiV.  Febrvary  20.  ii47 

Un.  DOUOLAB.    lir.  Sp«»ktr,  Ufidtr 
leftvt  to  rxUfi  i  my  remarks  In  tht  Rbc- 
o»D.  I  ineludf  th«  followini  brtielt  bjr 
Hanry  O.  Berthtrdt: 
A  TuMcnn   Uvm*   *t  Hi*  Jop— Ti*tiii»io, 

Wosay    P4IB   PROfMMtnN    in   tHi    Uwrm 

frtyt*.  No  LoMit  ArniAcni  Oeoe  M»n— 

NrtviTf ;  Iciieeu  Am  ■fiNo  PuiiNntt, 

DtttmiHi  n  Ui 
(By  ll<(bfy  0. 

■avaral  y*ara  iigo  my  soa  Mii  I  Wtrt  havini 
a  ••rloua  discuwinn  about  his  cboic*  M  » 
fuiur*  earaar.  and  at  on*  point  in  th*  convar- 
sation  ba  Mid  It*  thought  it  wiMild  b*  nic* 
to  follow  in  my  tooutapa  and  aniar  tb* 
taaebtng  prof *■» ion. 

"Heaven  forbid."  I  told  him.  "You  can 
ba  a  plumber  or  a  taxi  driver  if  you  like,  but 
wbatavvr  you  dc<.  don't  aim  at  being  a  t*acb- 
ar— at  laast.  nor.  in  th*  public  schools." 

ThI*  may  have  l>een  shameful  advtce — In- 
d«*d  It  was  sbatneful — but  It  was  given  con- 
scientiously, and  I  am  positive  that  99  out 
of  100  teacher 'latbera  would  tell  tbair  *ons 
tb*  same  thing. 

I  ttav*  been  a  puUlc-achool  teacher  for 
nearly  90  years,  an  experience  wblcb  includes 
rural  and  smal]-town  teaching,  teaching  in 
mlddle-slaed  communities  of  30.000  or  there- 
abouts, and  flniiUy  in  Chicago  hi^h  schools. 
During  this  peiiod  I  have  encountered  all. 
or  nearly  all.  <Jie  abuaea  and  indignitlea 
which  the  preatmt  school  system  inflicts  on 
teachers  at  every  level.  I  undersund  very 
well  why  tbe  supposedly  honored  profession 
of  teaching  today  Is  nearly  without  honor, 
and  why  It  Is  attracting  fewer  and  fewer  ca- 
pable young  men  as  careerists.  Life's  recent 
editorial.  Teacher  Troubles,  failed  to  differ- 
entiate between  male  and  female  teachers, 
but  tber*  is  an  important  point  to  be  made 
ber*. 

The  fact  Is  tbst  school  teaching  already  Is 
a  preponderantly  feminine  calling  and  rapidly 
is  tiecomlng  almost  exclusively  the  domain 
of  women.  In  iJie  Chicago  schools,  with  a 
current  enrollmeat  of  about  a  third  of  a 
million  pupils,  ttere  are  close  to  13.000  women 
teachers  and  onl;  2.000  men.  Much  the  same 
ratio  prevails  tl^iroughout  the  country,  and 
the  scalea  are  going  more  and  more  off  balance 
in  favor  of  wamen.  To  be  quite  sccurate  I 
abould  not  say  "in  favor  of  wcnncn"  but  "by 
default  of  men."  Par  while  teaching  falls  to 
offer  sufBcient  n-wards  and  incentives  to  st- 
tract  the  intcUtgant  and  ambitious  nuUes 
who  should  be  entering  the  school  system,  it 
does  provtd*  a  congenial  short-  or  long-term 
bavcn  for  certain  groupa  ot  women.  One 
consist*  of  recent  girl  college  graduataa  madt- 


Ing  time  and  saving  money  until  they  get 
married.  Another  is  composed  of  married 
women  glad  to  swell  the  family  budget  with 
tbair  teaching  pay  checks.  A  third  is  a 
group  of  irreconcilable  spinsters  wbo  bav* 
hied  themselvea  to  tb*  cla**r<x>m  as  to  a 
nunnery 

I  bar*  DO  anlmtM  against  woman  tcaebera 
as  sueb.  and  I  certainly  intend  no  sltir  on 
thair  abllitl**.  In  th*  lower  schools  women 
are  as  capsble  of  dealing  with  younger  chil- 
dren as  th*  majority  of  msl*  t*achert  would 
b*.  and  at  all  sebool  l*v*u  th*r*  obviously 
ar*  Mrtain  «ub1*cto  dom**tlc  ael*ne*.  for 
*xampla— which  tb*y  ar*  far  b*tt*r  abl*  to 
tMWb.  But  formsl  taaching  is  only  part  of 
tlM  Job.  An  squslly  Important  part  of  It 
la  dlMlBllna;  not  ductpiin*  in  th*  Pruistaa 
•MIM.  bvt  tbt  total  discipitn*  of  intellect 
•ai  ianoeratte  behavior.  In  this  sphar*  tha 
wemMi  high-school  t*aeh*r  is  at  a  t«mfld 
dlsadvantsg*.  It  Is  difDcult  enough  for  tha 
mal*  taaobar  to  maintain  sl^^pl*  ord*r  among 
Mttral  dOMn  of  th*  re*tl**s  snd  often  r*- 
b*lllotis  younfstsrs  In  the  urban  high-school 
poputstlon;  for  th*  woman  teacher  It  Is  fra- 
qu*ntly  lmpa**lbl*,  Por  Instance,  becAUsa  of 
tht  39  peroant  drop  In  th*  number  of  maU 
ttMbar*  during  tb«  laat  f*w  years,  mor*  and 
mar*  young  women  In  th*tr  *ariy  tw*ntiai 
hsv*  *nt*r*d  th*  Chicago  high  schools  ss  sub- 
Btitut*  Instructors  In  various  ouuruss,  Amonf 
thrir  pupils  are  prscocioua  and  Irrrverent 
lads  oi  II  Mid  If  who  In  th*  ei)rridors  !)•• 
tw**n  olMMs  saluu  th*s«  tubstuutes  with 
th*  woif.catl*  and  eomm*nta  usually  batrd 
fiom  th*  straat-eorner  ksng,  Kvtn  maiurt 
snd  •apvrlmMd  woman  i*aohan  ar*  sub- 
JMtad  to  *mbarrMsm*nt  and  on  iwoaalon  bavg 
b*an  backlad  out  uf  their  own  olasaroumi  by 
rowdl*s  of  both  saxes  who  rsgard  th*m  s* 
fair  gum*.  PoMlbly  this  might  have  oomie 
DotabtlMltlM  la  a  movi*.  but  in  a  r*a)  schuol 
It  la  uifla  baeausa  it  repr*s*nu  a  s«rtoui 
wsaltauing  of  moral*.  In  th*  big  Mhool,  aa 
In  th*  Amy,  moral*  Is  th*  foro*  which  glvas 
th*  group  purpo**  and  unity,  and  In  both 
caae*  it  d«p*nda  largely  on  the  prestige  of  the 
laadeis.  In  tba  ease  of  the  Army  these  sra 
tha  olBcers,  and  in  th*  cas*  of  tb*  scbooU.  tb* 
tsschers. 

During  the  war  the  morale  situation  waa 
partlctUsrly  bad.  In  the  high  schools  there 
was  nearly  a  complat*  break-down  becauae 
almost  anyone  could  get  a  night  Job  or  part- 
time  Job  In  a  factory.  Most  of  the  pupils  in 
my  school  took  such  Jobs,  ard  In  some  caees 
earned' more  than  my  yearly  salary  In  4  or  8 
months  of  part-time  work.  I  remember  one 
17-year-old  girl  who  arrived  at  cla?3  one 
morning  wearing  a  handsome  new  fur  coat — 
and  promptly  fell  asleep  at  her  desk.  She  had 
been  working  on  the  jitght  shift  in  a  ma- 
chine-tool plant  for  weeks  and  was  ex- 
hausted. I  told  her  afterward  that  this  rou- 
tine v/ae  much  too  strenuous  for  her  and 
that  she  would  have  to  give  up  school  or  give 
up  the  job.  When  she  said  that  she  would 
stop  school  I  tried  to  reason  with  her,  point- 
ing out  that  in  the  long  run  her  education 
would  be  more  valuable  than  high  pay  in  a 
temporary  war  job.  "Oee,  I  might  as  well 
get  the  money  while  I  can,"  &he  replied. 
"Look  at  this  fur  coat,  and  I  have  a  savings 
accoimt.  too.  Besides,  what  good  is  an  edu- 
cation anyway?  It  seems  to  me  the  more  you 
know  the  lees  you  make."  She  refrained 
from  adding,  as  she  might  have,  "Look  at 
you  teachers." 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  my  pupils  have 
become  more  interested,  more  serious,  and 
belter  tiebaved.  They  are  smart  enough  to 
realise  that  the  easy  days  are  coming  to  an 
end.  ard  they  have  been  sobered  by  the  re- 
turn of  older  brothers  and  sisters  from  tha 
services.  But  the  fact  that  the  current  high- 
school  generation  is  more  serlous-mlnded 
and  more  eager  to  learn  than  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  war  crop  only  points  up  the  main 
queatlon :  How  well  ar*  w*  prepared  to  cdu- 
cat*  tbcm7 
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iPocsnoN  ar  woacsM 

What  chiefly  oonoems  me.  In  lookbig 
ab*ad,  la  tbe  small  ntuiber  of  young  man 
teachers.  Quite  apart  from  tb*  psyobologl- 
cal  factors  inTotvad  In  sebool  dlselpUna,  I 
wonder  whether  tha  prsasnt  and  oncoming 
g*n«ratlons  of  publlo-aebool  pupils  wlU  b* 
particularly  bonafltad  by  tba  Incraasing  femi- 
nism of  th*  taaching  ataff*.  Wbll*  I  do  not 
agra*  aitag*th*r  with  Mr,  Philip  Wylt*'*  out- 
bursts  against  "mom"  and  "momlsm,"  tbar* 
Is  DO  qtMsUon  that  a  matrlaroby  Is  davalop- 
Ing  in  tb*  United  SUtaa.  It  will  coma  full 
circle  in  a  f*w  y*ars  wh*n  *ducatlon  Is 
banded  over  almost  antlraly  to  woman. 

Tb*  rapid  daclin*  in  th*  total  numbar  of 
mal*  t«Ach*rs  is  bad  anougb— 13  msn  to  #6 
wom*u  in  un*  high  school  I  know  of— bwt 
tbat  Is  only  part  of  tb*  atory.  All  but  a 
handful  of  tba  existing  mals  taaohars  ar* 
old  v*terans  Ilk*  myself,  osrrying  on  for  tb* 
iBst  fsw  y*ars  until  w*  ar*  p*nBion*d  off. 
Many  of  my  former  collcaftM*  failad  to  r*- 
turn  to  t*a«blD|  aitmr  tbelr  sarvlc*  In  tb* 
Army  or  Navy,  Tb*y  ha4.  dlacover*d  tbat 
otb*rs  with  *qual  or  Infarior  abllitl**  and 
*dueatlonal  attalnntsnts  w*r*  ooounandlDg 
much  mur*  r*sp*ot  and  r*mun*ratiuti  thsn 
they  war*  FraotUMtlly  no  n«w  nt*n  ar*  com* 
Ing  «long  to  Uk*  our  plao*s,  and  when  w* 
disappaar  tba  woman  will  lnb*rlt  th*  schools 
almust  oompUuiy, 

Why  hM  tbls  com*  sb«)ut?  What  ar*  tb* 
eurr*nt  oondltlons  which  rank*  m*n  avoid 
th*  tcMhing  prof*Milont  Why  do  a«)  many 
young  man  quit  aft«r  »  ftw  yean  in  tb* 
olaMTOomt 

It  If  lUdh  Ml  old  ftfid  fMnlllM  oompUlBt 
that  X  h«u  to  mantiun  It  again,  but  on*  (un- 
dwnvntal  trouble  I*  tlist  tsttcheti  alwayi 
httr*  batn  and  no  duubt  always  will  ba  un> 
dsrpaid.  No  on*  antart  th*  field  *xp*otin« 
to  g*t  rich.  H*  must  b*  motivated  by  a 
ganuin*  love  for  youth  and  must  find  bis 
chief  r*wards  and  satisfactions  in  th*  job 
lts*lf— a  Job  which  Is  Always  exacting  and 
which  often  Is  mentally  and  physically  ax* 
batutlng,  I  don't  say  that  all  m»ls  teachers 
are  pure  Idealists,  or  anything  of  the  sort, 
but  to  be  successful  tbcy  must  be  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  youth  rather  than  to  their 
pay  checks,  and  I  bcll*ve  that  mo*t  ol  them 
ar*. 

SAMS  MT   rOI   20   TEAas 

But  tb*  point  has  been  reached  where 
such  dedication  is  no  longer  possible  except 
for  a  very  few  men  with  private  resottfces. 
Por  instance,  while  the  coet  of  living  steadily 
rises,  the  pay  of  Chicago  high-school  teach- 
ers stays  almost  exactly  where  it  was  In  1930. 
A  teacher  gets  13,350  his  first  year.  Small 
annual  Increases  bring  his  saleiry  to  $3,160 
by  tbe  end  ot  his  fifth  year.  He  is  then 
eligible  to  take  an  examination  and,  U  be 
passes,  the  annual  increases  continue  tintil 
he  makes  $3,950.  This  is  tbe  maximum  be 
can  ever  earn  unless  he  is  promoted  to  some 
other  job,  and  I  know  many  men  who  today 
are  receiving  the  same  money  they  got  20 
years  ago.  Meanwhile  they  have  been  tin- 
merclfully  squeesed  by  the  cost  of  living. 
I  might  add  that  the  teacher  Is  in  somewhat 
the  same  position  as  the  young  doctor — no 
matter  how  poor  he  is,  the  community  ex- 
pects him  to  put  up  a  certain  front.  For 
instance  the  taacher  is  supposed  to  set  an 
example  by  being  neatly  dreased.  He  would 
not  dare  show  up  In  school  wearing  tbe  work 
clothes  of  a  truclunan,  even  thotigh  the 
trvKkman's  earnings  greatly  exceed  tbe 
teacher's.  And  so  it  goes  through  many 
other  d^MTtments  of  living.  Unl«*s  tbe 
male  teacher  is  a  bachelor.  It  Is  virtually 
impossible  for  him  to  get  along  on  bis  sal- 
ary In  high  school,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lowM'  schools  where  th*  pay  la  woes*.  Yet 
In  only  a  vary  few  places  (notably  New  York 
City)  la  a  teacher's  pay  higher  than  In  Chi- 
cago, No  wonder  that  In  achools  ail  over 
tb*  country  th*  mal*  teacher  Is  Joining  th* 
dodo. 
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As  a  matter  of  practical  n*e**alty,  naarly 
all  of  ua  ar*  foro*d  to  take  on  «xtr*  Job*  In 
order  to  get  by,  and  at  pr**ent  I  do  not  know 
a  slngl*  mal*  teacher  wbo  is  not  doing  this. 
I  happen  to  teach  in  night  school  after  my 
regular  day's  work  is  over,  but  In  other  years 
I  have  gone  far  afield  In  order  to  earn  a  aup- 
plementary  income.  One  summer  I  worked 
as  a  helper  on  a  beverage  delivery  tmek.  and 
at  various  times  I  have  been  a  private  polloe- 
man  In  a  packing  plant,  a  sho*  clerk,  ship- 
ping clerk,  rallreiad  brakeman,  timekeeper, 
and  crew  band  on  a  tugboat.  Some  of  my 
colleague*  have  bvUlt  up  v*ry  proAubl*  aide- 
line  buslnesee*.  On*  owns  a  naighborhood 
tavern;  another  has  a  contracting  concern; 
others  ar*  spar*-tlm*  lawy*n.  aocountanu, 
archltacU,  real-esuu  operator*,  IUu*traton, 
magasin*  wrlt*rs,  snd  publishers  of  vooatlooal 
textbooks.  I  have  *v*n  known  t*aoher*  who 
ssrvad  as  atrlkabraaker*  or  In  *v*n  mor* 
dtiblotis  capacities.  In  a  number  of  oases 
tbs  teacher's  outaldc  *mploym*ut  brltigs  In 
as  muoh  as  b*  aama  at  aobool,  and  teai^log 
beoomaa  a  ntera  avocation  to  which  ba  glvN 
Up  service  but  llttl*  mor*. 

Tb*  only  r*asoo  many  of  the**  m*n  con- 
tinua  teaching  la  to  kaap  their  p*nalon  rights, 
although  a  raw  do  so  out  of  a  sanaa  of  duty. 
In  Ohiaago,  t*aeb*rs  sr*  *llgibla  for  pen- 
sion* ol  •IQO  a  y**/  after  M  years  of  servtoa 
but  may  stay  on  until  tha  automatic  ratlra* 
maiit  ag*  of  »A,  when  a  larger  paaalon  la 
granted  Although  psusloM  bav*  alwayi 
b(**n  paid  in  th*  past,  thara  ntay  ooma  a  tlma 
when  auoh  will  not  b*  tha  aa«*.  Wb*n  mu- 
Bloipal  fttiatioaa  ar*  dlaruptMl,  taaotiara  ara 
among  th*  flrat  to  suffer.  I  wall  raoMMlwr 
a  tima  many  years  ago  when  a  salary  $b$ok 
dtM  ma  before  Chrlatmas  waa  not  laauad  until 
late  in  January,  Tax  warranta,  too,  bad  to  ba 
aaabad  at  a  l$-parcaat  discount  in  order  to 
buy  ooal  and  other  neoeaaltlaa  becauae  tbe 
city's  credit  was  so  bad.  Our  salary  and 
pension  expeotatlonB  sr*  only  aa  good  as  tho 
balano*  in  th*  town  tr*asury,  and  ths  t**ch- 
er's  alleged  "security"  U  apt  to  go  glimmer* 
Ing  St  any  time. 

A  JOa  ON  TKI  au>B 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  double-job  system 
which  has  become  commonplace  today 
among  male  teachers?  To  be  bltmt,  it  is 
highway  robbery  of  our  children.  Certainly 
all  teachers  should  liave  outside  interests  and 
activities  to  keep  them  mentaUy  refreshed 
and  prevent  them  from  succumbing  to  the 
dry  rot  of  pedagogy.  A  creative  part-time  Job 
which  does  not  intrude  on  classroom  work 
and  which  does  not  drain  a  teacher's  energy 
may  indirectly  contribute  to  his  pupils'  edu- 
cation. However,  It  should  be  an  avocation 
rather  than  a  necessity.  But  as  matters 
stand.  In  many  cases  the  outside  job  becomes 
the  mainstay  while  the  teaching  Job  suffers. 
In  the  classroom  the  teacher's  mind  is  often 
distracted  by  thoughts  of  his  business  activi- 
ties (if  he  does  not  actually  carry  on  some 
of  them,  EtKh  as  correspondence,  during 
school  hours)  and  when  the  last  bell  rings 
he  dashes  to  his  other  job.  He  has  no  time 
or  inclination  for  unpaid  extra  work  with 
gifted  of  backward  children,  no  chance  to  or- 
ganixe  or  participate  in  discussion  groups, 
athletics,  social  organlzaticms,  or  other  extra- 
ciUTlcular  affairs  which  In  the  total  develop- 
ment of  his  students  may  be  more  Important 
thiui  Xcurmal  book  learning.  Purthermore, 
after  working  a  ftill  day  at  sctiool  and  then  at 
another  job,  the  teacher  certainly  is  not  able 
to  give  his  best  to  his  boys  and  girls;  in  short 
he  cannot  do  what  he  is  hired  to  do.  Is  this 
the  teacher's  faaltf  If  so,  bow  can  he  help 
Itf  "If  the  board  cant  or  won't  pay  u*  a 
living  wage,  it  foroea  u*  to  tak*  ont^de  Jobs," 
one  teacher  told  a  school  principal.  "We  will 
teach  as  well  as  we  can,  bat  don't  expect  us 
to  give  the  children  aa  much  aa  we  ootUd  if  we 
woe  only  teeebara.  They  surely  d*etrve  It, 
but  after  working  half  (he  night  we  Jvat 
dont  have  tha  anargy" 


I  wlah  I  could  aay  that  th*  teacher'a  grter- 
ance*  apring  *ntir*Iy  from  hi*  *conomlc  ett- 
nation,  but  tmfortunately  this  is  far  from 
the  truth.  One  of  the  most  **rloua  defeata 
Of  the  system  is  the  deadening  of  Initiative 
throtigb  the  removal  of  tnoentlvee.  I  men* 
tlooed  before  that  after  S  year*'  probation, 
tbe  Chloago  teaobar  r*eelvee  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment with  a  salary  flaed  for  life.  It 
BMkea  no  difference  how  much  exua  time  he 
puM  In  or  how  mtteh  eatca  attention  he  glvaa 
hie  pupila;  there  i*  no  r«cognltloo — monetary 
or  otberwi**— for  hi*  *fforta.  A  etiooaeaftil 
hog  slaugbtorer  in  a  peeking  houae  wUl  gat 
a  bonua  check,  a  teatlmonlal  dinner,  and  a 
gold  watch  from  tbe  company  pr**id*nt  wh*n 
hi*  r*tlr*ment  data  roll*  around,  but  for  tbe 
teaeher  there  la  no  word  ot  thank*  or  praiaa 
from  anyone. 

Rl*  only  ahane*  for  getting  abaad  U**  in 
beii«  promoted  to  aa  aaalatant  prlnotpalahlp 
other  Job  above  the  teacher  level. 


or 

Aa  a  young  aaaa  ha  Buy  ateam  along  in  tbe 
belief  that  hard  work  and  abUlty  wiU  earn 
him  such  promotloo.  but  ba  aoon  loaea  thU 
naive  Idea.  One  a<  my  earliest  (eaehing  Jobe 
waa  in  a  aoMll  waaNrn  alty.  After  a  aoupla 
of  years  of  sueoeaeful  apprantloeehlp  I  went 
to  ilM  aupartntendent  and  aaked  hUn  for  a 
ralee.  Ha  aald  ha  would  tMnk  it  ever,  and  a 
week  later  I  had  my  aM«ar~di*miaaal.  X 
learuad  slowly  that  tha  mam  funetlon  of  tba 
small  •town  school  superlnttndaot  I*  to  keep 
aoau  as  lew  aa  poaalbl*.  regardlaaa  of  how 
much  avtravaganae  thara  maf  ba  in  otbar 
direetiena.  One  ol  the  favorite  devleea  I*  to 
liongb  of  an  ambitious  teaebar  aa  aoott  aa 
ha  raquaala  mora  BMoay  and  raidaaa  turn 
with  a  bmtnnar. 

roirrtca  vMwtTa  RotteATtow 
I  alio  l*arn*d  *nough  to  fill  •evaral  beoka 
about  th*  vladlotlvanam  c<f  loeal  aehool 
boards  and  th*  way  parsonal  whims  and  pr*J- 
udlces  of  the  g*ntry  on  th*  boards  dstermina 
whether  th*  teaeh*r  keepa  hla  Job,  In  one 
Instance  I  was  dlimls**it  from  a  school  be- 
cause I  refu**d  to  give  th*  dsughur  of  a 
board  msmbn*  a  special  examination  after 
sh*  bad  failad  th*  regtilar  teets.  Th*  blg- 
clty  teacher  Is  immtme  from  petty  persecu- 
tions of  this  kind,  but  In  too  many  cases  bis 
proff-***  depends  on  hi*  family,  pereonal.  or 
political  connections.  The  Idealistic  teacher 
healtates  to  strive  for  success  on  this  basis. 
H*  b*eome«  cynical  and  di*grantled  when  he 
BetM  others  succeed  by  methods  he  would  not 
tise.  When  administrations  change,  the 
friends  of  the  victorious  party  are  given  the 
key  posltiona.  The  IdaaUstic  teacher  who 
doesn't  keep  his  fences  mended  still  remains 
in  the  classroom. 

Plnally,  the  tescher  forever  enootmters  a 
most  disheartening  public  attitude.  People 
seem  to  b*  inwardly  contemptuous  of  teach- 
ers because  they  don't  make  mut^  money 
and  visibly  uneasy  with  them  because  they 
are  supposed  to  know  more  than  the  aver- 
age man.  So  when  I  am  Introduced  to  a 
new  group  I  try  to  conceal  tbe  fact  of  my 
profession  as  long  as  I  can.  Otherwise  there 
is  a  great  backing  away  and  In  a  few  minutea 
I  am  left  standing  by  myself.  Gruited  that 
a  teacher  may  be  as  big  a  bore  a*  tbe  next 
man.  I  don't  think  that  there  ta  anything 
in  the  job  itself  which  makes  that  Inevitable. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  amazingly 
difficult  for  a  teacher  to  establish  normal 
social  contacts  outside  his  own  professional 
circle.  I  once  was  blackballed  by  a  men'a 
club  while  principal  of  a  school  which  sev- 
eral members'  children  attended.  Reason? 
Several  of  the  men  were  afraid  that  I  would 
correct  thetr  grammar  and  be  shodtod  at 
their  swearing.  Another  said.  "Aw.  he'd  Jtist 
be  a  wet  blanket  on  everything."  In  other 
words.  I  might  be  good  enoi^  for  their 
children  but  too  goody-goody  for  them. 
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Can  anything  be  done  about  the  sHuatlonf 
I  tt  puaaibH  to  reform  and  tranalorm  tha 
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rm  M  that  t  miflht  mivim  fvm 
mie  Marhing  toy  »ll  tnMiMt  «h 
want  rnalM  «  fortOM,  you  wtll  iwv* 
bvrond  prtM  Mi  jm  vtii  b«  (k>int 
tb«  matt  important  )olw  tn  tha  wor 
frankly  I  h«*a  no  Mmi  how  to 
th«  gvnaral  notutn  that  taaehara  art 
peiM>n.  Nor  do  I  hava  a  raady  praa* 
for  divorcln«  tha  achoola  and  taaalM  a 

Sittaal  domination    llut  mua«  om 
»  vat«ra  »nd  qutekly.  If  our  ptiMla 
turn  vyataaa  la  not  to  dlalntagrau. 
iMvt  A  fa«  poMtiva  tuffaauooa  whtel 
ba  appllad  imoMdiauly.    For  ona  - 
r«ptac«  tha  praawt  ftsad  aalary 
I  wiiuid  propoM  9*yaar  or  4«yaar 
vltb  cradu«t«d  ralMt.    I  arould  i 
■rtaa  a»  that  no  tancbar  had  to  taka 
work,  and  I  would  Itmlt  any  outald* 
approvad  ooaa  which  did  not  hamp^ 
room  parformane*.    In  addition.  I  w 
alat  that  taacbars  um  tbalr  summ 
tlona  oooatnwthwly— <na  aaaaon   in 
anothw  In  ad\YaMd  atudy.  a  third 
ticai  work  and  a  fourth  In  ralaxatlo  i 
aalary  would  be  on  a   13-montb  bi  a 
iinnia  to  ma  that  a  program  aooMWh^t 
thaaa  Unaa  would  provide  lnc«ntlT«a 
toUiTber  lacklnc:  ellmtaate  the  aeor 
Mcurlty  which  daCaata  tba  tMtcbcr 
frauds  the  tazpayar;  prevent  tbe  m« 
Mtlon  wblcb  la  tbe  tneTttablc  rar 
robUM  ezlatcnce. 

Is  itlmportant?    Jodga  that  for 
Dr.  aobert  Hutchlna  reeoitly 
If  the  Xtaltcd  Stataa  waa  not  wiped 
tbe  atomic  bomb  within  a  few  yaara. ' 
die  of  boredom.    Iducatlon  la  about 
defenae  we  have  against  eitbrr  of 
and    education    maana    teacheia. 
them  tbe  achoota  are  empty  ahella. 
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IZTE34SION  OP  RBMARl  3 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.THOM^ 

or  T7TAB 

Of  T^  SBNATS  OP  THS  UNTTSD  BTATCS 

Fridaa,  February  2t  lleifislative  day  of 
Wednesdat.  Febnuurt  19).  1H7 

Ui.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pi  esldent. 
I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  to  hive  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  R  Ecoao  a 
radio  address  delivered  by  Hon.  1  <ewis  B. 
SchweUenbach.  Secretary  of  Lab  sr.  over 
the  Cohunbia  Broadcasting  Syst  iva  net- 
work on  February  16. 1947.  The  address 
was  OR  the  subject  Labor  L^slation 
MedlaUon  Board  Proposals,  acd  la  of 
Interest  because  of  the  many  p  -oposals 
on  this  subject  which  are  now  |»ending 
before  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RBCono. 
as  folKyws: 

VjUuy  tba 
I  loat  trC' 
indui  trial  de- 
acre  act 
Includfig  many 
Deaplte 
production  In 
levcla. 
during 
lndua*-lal  rela- 
Ubor  and 
con- 
tbe  flnt 


During  tbe  18  montba  since 
American  people  carried  out  the 
macdotis  Job  of  military  and 
mobilisation  in  our  hlatory.    There 
backa  and  diaappointmenta, 
aerloua  and  coatly  labor  dlsputaa 
that  fact,  bowerer.  American 
1M6  axccadad  all  prcrioua  pracetidic 

I  cannot  predict  what  will  bapp«^ 
this  nest  year  In  the  field  of 
tlona.    But  I  do  know  that  both 
managamcnt  now  bare  a  much 
atruetlve  attitude  today  than  during 
troublad  montba  that  foUowed  VJ  -day. 

Tba  fHii^taai  of  tba  United  8t*t«  now  has 
batora  it  a  number  of  billa  deaignc^  to  pre* 


nore 


vtnt  •  raaurranea  of  laat  yaarl  induatrial 
•triff.  Thara  la  ona  i^artiaular  prnpoaal  iBal 
I  would  Ilka  to  diacuaa  rather  (ulty.  This 
propoaal  takaa  two  fcrma;  Ona  would  aat  up 
a  mediation  board  outalda  tba  Dapartmant  of 
Labor;  tha  other  would  sat  Up  a  mrdiatlon 
board  within  tha  Dapartmant,  but  would 
make  tba  board  praotioaiiy  tndapandant  and 
traaafar  to  It  tha  work  of  coneiltatlon  and 
mediation  new  baing  earriad  on  by  tha  Labor 
Dapartmant.  Prom  paat  Mparlanoa  I  feel 
sure  that  such  a  board  wettkl  ba  In  tha  Da* 
partment  for  hotaakaaping  purpoaaa  only. 

Some  advoeataa  of  this  procedure  contend 
that  the  Labor  Dapiirtment  and  its  Secre- 
tary cannot  act  Impartially.  becauM  we  have 
a  mandate  from  Congreas  to  "foatar.  promote, 
and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  aamera 
of  the  United  Statca." 

Tba  beat  answer  to  thU  argument  would 
be  a  full  review  of  t»«c  record  and  pollclea  of 
the  United  Srat^  Conciliation  Service.  I 
cannot  undertake  that  In  the  time  at  my 
disposal.  But  I  would  like  to  quote  four 
character  wltneases.  if  I  may  call  them  that, 
four  groups  who  have  a  vital  stake  In  col- 
lective bargaining  and  the  American  way  of 
life.  They  are:  the  National  Association  of 
Ifanufaeturera.  tbe  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  the  Coni^reas  of  IndustrUl  Or- 
ganlsatlona. 

Neceaaarlly.  these  groups  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  with  the  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice. They  are  In  a  poaltlon  to  Judge  the 
work  of  the  Conciliation  Service  because 
they  take  part  in  It  Day  In  and  day  out 
they  watch  negotiations  being  carried  on 
with  the  friendly.  lmi«rtlal  help  of  our  Com- 
miaaioners  of  CoiM:lllatlon.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  during  the  last  year,  the  Commis- 
sioners, urder  the  capable  direction  of  Edgar 
L.  Warren,  aided  in  "-he  peaceful  rettlement 
of  13.000  Industrial  disputes.  Moreover.  In 
90  percent  of  the  disputes  where  Comnals- 
aloners  were  called  In  before  work  had  halted. 
no  stoppage  occurred. 

Laat  year  we  also  aided  in  aettling  3,400 
atrikea.  Of  thaae.  nearly  two-thirds  had 
begun  tMfore  either  of  the  partlea  called  for 
the  servicea  of  a  conciliator. 

Squally  important,  all  of  these  settlements 
were  reached  by  voluntary  methods  of  con- 
ciliation and  mediation. 

Knowing  that  record,  the  NAM.  the  AFL. 
the  Chamber  of  Coff-merce.  and  th«  CIO  are 
unanimoiialy  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a 
mediation  board.  Let  me  quote  tbe  Cham- 
ber's board  of  dlrecMrs: 

"The  establishment  of  a  Federal  media- 
tion board,  or  any  similar  body  by  another 
name,  would  Interfere  with  and  disrupt  vol- 
untary collective  bargaining.  There  would 
be  a  tendency  to  refer  Important  Issues  to 
such  a  board,  which  would  undermine  vol- 
untary agreement," 

My  own  experience  as  Secretary  of  Lalwr 
fully  supports  that  view.  During  the  war 
wc  could  see  this  perfectly  natural  tendency 
at  work.  Time  and  time  again  the  partlea 
to  a  dispute  were  so  eager  to  have  "their  case" 
aettled  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
that  the  preliminary  negotiations  were  little 
more  than  shadow  boxing,  a  warm-up  for  the 
big  show  In  Waahlngton.  Consequently,  the 
Board  found  Itaelf  heavily  biirdeoed  with  a 
huge  backlog  of  caaea. 

But  after  VJ-day.  when  numerous  wartime 
controU  were  lifted,  tha  War  labor  Board 
quite  properly  began  to  turn  Ita  caae  load 
back  to  tbe  parties  for  settlement.  As  a 
result,  about  3.000  cases  were  left  to  col- 
lecUvc  bargaining,  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  were  settled  peacefully — even  dur- 
ing the  troubled  months  of  reconversion, 
when  labor  and  management  faced  a  host  of 
unfamiliar  problems. 

Without  attempting  to  gloea  over  the  fact 
that  labor  disputea  did  reurd  tha  rate  of 
reconversion.  I  want  to  remind  you  that  we 
now  have  more  than  14.000.000  workers  who 
arc  covered  by  some  50,000  union  oontracta. 


Yat  aran  during  Iha  woral  period  of  labor 
unrest  in  our  history  41,000  of  thaaa  oontracta 
were  ranawcd  or  renagutlatad  paacafutly-'Mot 
to  mention  tha  aueoaaaful  handling  of  cout\t- 
Icaa  griavancca  that  arc  bound  to  ariaa  whor- 
avar  man  work  tofaihar. 

To  ma,  and  to  many  others  who  are  eloae 
to  tha  labor  aoana,  this  indicatsa  a  much 
graaur  area  of  baalc  agraamant  than  moat 
paopla  raallaa.  Can  wa  afford  to  move  In  on 
thia  larga  area  with  Oovcrnment  mandataa 
or  a  auparmadlatkon  board?  The  anawar  U: 
Not  uniaaa  wc  arc  prepared  to  follow  up  with 
further  controls  and  Increasing  Oovammant 
participation  in  collective  bargaining. 

Here  again  our  wartime  experience  Is  ra* 
veallng.  In  the  fiscal  year  1943.  the  Concilia* 
tlon  Service  handled  more  than  14.000  dis- 
putes, but  31  percent  of  these  were  referred 
either  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board  or 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Beard  for  &nal 
action.  In  1944  the  Service  cloaed  nearly 
22.000  disputea.  and.  of  these.  33  percent  were 
referred  to  one  of  the  two  boards.  In  1945  an 
all-time  high  was  reached  when  the  Con- 
ciliation Service  handled  over  23.000  disputea 
and  referrals  reached  33  p?rcent. 

Today  the  story  is  very  different.  Labor 
and  management  are  again  learning  to  use 
the  collective  bargaining  procesa.  As  we 
entered  the  new  year  1947.  work  stoppages 
were  the  lowest  since  VJ-day.  Not  only  were 
there  fewer  strikes  but  the  number  of  workera 
Involved  and  idleness  w«re  also  well  below 
those  early  months  of  1946.  As  of  January-  1, 
1947,  our  conciliators  were  attempting  to 
mediate  111  stoppages  Involving  only  35.000 
employees.  A  year  ago  they  were  handling 
14S  strikes  involving  10  times  as  many  em- 
ployees. 

Quite  apart  from  its  effect  on  the  Con- 
ciliation Service,  there  la  another  reason 
why  I  am  convinced  that  a  mediation  board 
would  Impede  industrial  peace.  My  own  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me  that  the  Job  is 
not  one  to  be  done  by  a  board,  because  the 
solution  of  labor  disputes  requires  great 
flexibility.  Solutions  cannot  t>e  reached  in 
an  ivory  tower.  Every  case  Is  different;  the 
Issues  are  different;  the  personalities  are  dif- 
ferent. It  requires  different  types  of  indi- 
viduals to  handle  different  cases. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half  we  in  the 
Department     have     acquired     an     intimate 
knowledge  of  the  current  problem  of  each 
industry  and  the  various  companies  within 
the  Industry.    We  know  the  backgroxind  and 
the  mental  attltiide  of  the  negotiators  on 
Ixjth  sides.    No  super -duper  board  can  handle 
auch  a  many-sided  and  complicated  task- 
regardless  of  the  character,  ability,  and  ex- 
perience of  the  men  who  might  be  appointed 
to  such  a  board.    With  the  beet  will  in  the 
world,  a  Ixiard  would  And  Itself  delayed  by 
technical  problems  which  might  prove  a  fatal 
handicap  to  successful  collective  bargaining. 
The  general  public  may  not  b;  aware  of 
these    facta,    but    labor    and    management 
know  them  well  enough.    They  know,  too. 
what  steps  have  been  taken  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  Conciliation  Service.     I   am 
particularly  proud  that  what  has  been  done 
was  an  outgrowth  of  a  unanlmcus  recom- 
mendation by  the  President's  labor-manage- 
ment conference  In  November  1946.    Every- 
one In  the  conference  agreed  to  the  report, 
which   recommended   that  the  Conciliation 
Service   remain   within   the   Department   of 
Labor  and  that  It  operate  with  the  advice 
of  an  advisory  board  consisting  of  represent- 
atives at  both  management  and  labor.    Tbla 
advisory  board  takea  Its  work  seriously,  and 
the  results  have  been  very  gratifying  to  all 
concerned. 

Again,  time  does  not  permit  me  to  review 
these  changes  In  detail.  But  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  Conciliation  Service  today  la  better 
equipped  than  ever  before  to  aid  both 
unlona  and  employers  at  the  bargaining 
table.  For  example,  all  of  the  arbitrators 
now  on  the  roeter  of  the  Service  were  passed 
upon    by    the    refional    labor-management 
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•dvlaory  eeoimlttaea,  thus  inaurint  compa* 
%m%  and  unpartial  arbitratora  who  have 
(Nan  approved  by  leading  labor  and  HMD- 
•tamant  rapraaanattvaa  In  tbalr  raapaotlva 

araaa. 

Tba  aama  can  ba  said  of  OoneUlatlon's 
Tacbnioal  Divlaloa.  whieh  aaalate  tha  partiaa 
in  dlaputaa  where  blgbly  teebaloal  probiana 
artaa,  such  as  laeaatlva  plans,  Job  avalua- 
tlona,  merit  rating  ayateoM,  workload 
studlaa.  and  related  qtMatloaa, 

Beyond  thaaa  ragtiiar  oMthods  whieh  the 
OonoUiatlon  Sarvloa  offers,  wa  have  daval* 
opad  aavaral  other  maana  of  promotini  In* 
duatrial  paaea.  Paet  finding  la  ona  of  tham. 
During  the  laat  year  Z  appotnted  nine  fact* 
Andlng  or  apacial  inquiry  boarda.  In  each 
insunea  their  invcatlcatloni  led  to  a  aatia* 
factory  settlement  of  the  controversy.  The 
pubUe  baa  not  heard  much  of  tbla  auooaaa, 
but  I  believe  It  can  be  repeated  in  tba 
future,  provided  that  certain  basic  prtncl- 
ples  are  followed. 

Tbcae  principles  Include  the  full  and  vol- 
untary cot^Jeratlon  of  both  parties,  the  selec- 
tion of  board  members  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  industry  concerned,  and, 
of  course,  a  clear  understanding  that  a  board's 
recommendations  will  not  be  forced  upon 
the  pcu-tles.  Rather,  I  aend  each  side  a  copy 
of  tbe  report  and  tell  them  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion. It  should  be  used  and  oonaidered  in 
further  negotiation  In  other  words,  I  do 
not  convert  the  board  from  a  mere  fact-find- 
ing function  Into  an  arbitration  function. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  for  you  some  of  the 
things  the  Labor  Department  Is  doing  in  the 
field  of  industrial  relations.  Equally  impor- 
tant are  the  fundamental  objectives  behind 
this  work.  Unless  I  am  very  much  miataken, 
out  goal  la  the  same  aa  yours.  We  in  Amer- 
ica want  full,  sustained  production  and  fair 
distribution— the  kind  of  distribution  that 
will  reward  Incentive  and  preaerve  tbe  free- 
doms we  hold  dear. 

Free  collective  bargaining  does  Impose 
eerious  responsibilities  on  both  labor  and 
management.  Recent  developments  in  steel 
and  autoe  and  In  the  vast  construction  in- 
dustry show  bow  differoit  the  industrial  cli- 
mate is  today  from  1  year  ago.  Unleas  I  mis- 
judge the  caliber  and  democratic  purpose  of 
labor  and  management,  they  will  meet  their 
joint  responsibility— without  coercion  or 
compulsion  from  our  Government. 


■averal  waaks  ago  there  waa  haid  In  the 
Praabytarian  Ohureb,  in  TaaewaU,  Va.,  a  v«ry 
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laaplflai.  helpful,  and 

A  Mr,  Melley,  a  Mafro  barkar,  hUd  tn  hlfli 
ratard  by  ail  peopU  of  tha  eooiMunlty.  white 
and  blaek.  bad  died.  Tha  bulMtafs  of  the 
aavaral  Macro  eburebaa  are  amall.  Tbe  offl- 
oers  of  tha  Praabytarian  Ohur*  offered  tba 
uae  of  their  baauUful  buttdtnc  for  the 
funeral  acrvtec.  Tha  main  audltortum  waa 
crowded  with  Nafroaa,  Tha  las|a  tunday- 
schooi  assembly  room,  thrown  epm  to  the 
main  auditorium,  waa  about  twe*tbtrda  full 
of  white  people.  The  aardea  waa  eonductad 
by  Negro  and  white  pastora.  Mr.  Prcaman, 
pastor  of  the  Praaby tartan  Cbureb,  read  a 
very  beautiful  iummary  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Mr.  Holley.  The  choir  waa  com- 
poaed  of  members  at  the  different  white 
churchec.    A  Negro  woman  sang  a  aolo. 

The  Impreaslon  on  the  community  waa 
profound.  One  man  of  an  old  Tasewcll  fam- 
ily aald  to  me:  "This  la  an  example  of  tha 
best  of  the  South." 

The  relation  between  the  whites  and  Ne- 
groes in  this  town  is  unusually  fine.  One 
notes  this  cordial  relationship  in  the  pleas- 
ant greetings  between  white  and  black  aa 
they  meet  on  the  streets.  We  never  hear  of 
Interracial  trouble.  Every  summer.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  dally  vacation  bible  schools  for 
white  children,  there  to  a  daUy  vacation 
bible  school  for  Negro  chUdren  b^d  in  tbe 
educational  buUdlng  of  tbe  Presbyterian 
church,  with  an  attendance  of  more  than  a 
hundred. 

If  this  kind  of  Christian  recognition  and 
regard  were  vatat  real  and  exempllAed  here 
and  all  over  our  Southland,  there  would  be 
leas  talk  of  that  kind  of  mixing  of  tbe  races 
which  is  not  to  be  desired  by  rlght-thinkiiig 
people  of  elthei-  race. 


TIm  E£tor  Is  ThinkiBf 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  21  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.    BYRD.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Recoro  a  repdnt  from  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Journal  with  re- 
spect to  the  harmonious  relations  that 
exist  between  the  whites  and  the  Negroes 
In  Tazewell,  Va. 

This  article  was  written  by  the  Rev- 
erend William  P.  Junkln.  who  was  a 
missionary  to  China  from  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  for  many  years.  He 
Is  now  reUred  and  is  Uvlng  in  TaaeweU. 
He  Is  a  grandson  of  Oeorge  Junkln.  who 
was  at  one  time  president  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Raooai), 
as  follows: 


Ism  thai  takes  away  tha  tneantlve  to  wurli 
and  produee  kaa  bean,  and  alwaya  wUI  kt,  a 
CaUura.  All  wealth  la  tha  reauit  of  pfodue- 
tlon.  When  paopla  quit  working  or  ewl 
down  en  produotftoa  by  ahert  houra.  er  r«fu- 
tattoa.  people  are  lolng  to  autar  the  saault- 
lag  ahortagaa  

We  hope  the  RepuMlean  OoMraaa  hM 
anottgk  aanaa  to  rajaet  tha  propoaad  addi- 
tional aoelal-eaeurtty  laglalatAon  juat  pre* 
seated  by  the  head  of  the  loolal  Baourlty 
Bureaik 

What  noat  paopla  want  la  to  be  let  alone. 
A  lot  of  ua  want  no  part  of  aoelal  taeurlty 
or  to  ba  bothered  by  tha  prof  aaaloaal  do- 
foodara.  Wa  doot  need  any  aoelaUaad  aMdl- 
cina  or  foread  bealtb  bMuraaea  elthar. 

Wa  are  tirad  at  batag  puabad  around  and 
being  cpoon-fad  by  tba  burcaucrau.  We 
believe  that  true  Aoaarieana  prefer  to  look 
after  tbeaaaalvca  Instead  of  adopting  mace 
of  tbe  Idaaa  of  govenuDant  bald  by  tbe  Btt* 
lera.  BooacvdU,  Staliaa.  and  ao  forth,  in 
which  the  sute  controU  the  people  instead 
of  the  people  controlling  the  government. 

And  tbe  country  U  juat  plain  fed  up  with 
tha  llUiialB  daflned  Ubcral  with  the  other 
fellow's  money— and  the  poUtleians  who 
think  up  aU  tiM  scbsaaas  to  tea  and  tas  and 
spend  and  spend. 


Ckafily 
•f  tkc  BcMvwIwt  aB4  rratodifc  (Mcr 
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HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Mxssouxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  21,  1947 
Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Marsh- 
fleld  Mail  of  February  13. 1947.  pubUshed 
in  Marshfleld,  Mo.  The  editor  of  the 
Marshfleld  Mall  is  Mr.  T.  Ballard  Wal- 
ters, a  capable  Journalist,  who  a  few 
years  ago  served  as  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri Republican  Editorial  Association. 
I  think  this  editorial  is  well  worth  the 
reading  by  every  Member  of  this  House. 
It  follows: 

TMS  CBITQa  m  THUtXZMe 

(By  T.  B.  W.) 

Moat  all  Webster  County  people  will  want 
to  endorse  leglalatlon  introduced  in  the  Mis- 
sourl  State  Legislature  to  outlaw  the  closed 
shop  m  this  State.  Tbe  new  bUl,  Introduced 
by  Representative  J.  W.  Wagner,  Polk  Coun- 
ty, provides  that  "the  right  of  people  to  work 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of 
membership  or  nonaaemberahlp  in  any  labor 
union  or  labor  organlaatlon." 

No  one  sboiUd  have  to  pay  tribute  to  soma 
labor  boea  \n  order  to  get  or  bold  a  Job. 

England  la  facing  a  crUis  due  to  the  short- 
age of  ooal.  Tbe  mlnea  in  Bogland  were 
soclaliaed  this  last  year  and  already  the  in- 
dustry U  bogged  down.  

Socialism,  eomtnanlam,  and  new  dealiam 
have  been  tried  in  numy  lands  and  in  many 
different  ages  to  tbe  history  of  tbe  world 
and  nevax  bare  they  bean  snaoaaaful.    Any 


or  MSW  TC 

W  THE  BOUSE  OP  BBPRESENTATnTES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1947 
Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  retnarks  in  tbe  Rsc- 
OHD  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Jamea  A.  Parley  at  the  seventy- 
ninth  anniversary  charity  dinner  at  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
Lodge  No.  1.  Commodore  Hotel.  New 
York  City.  Pebruary  15. 1»47: 

A  few  daya  ago  groups  oC  men  and  women 
throughout  the  land  mat  to  pay  tribute  to 
tbe  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
cana, the  man  wboaa  courage  and  vlaion  saw 
beyond  tbe  douda  of  war,  and  tbe  barriera 
of  Internal  atrife.  tbe  rising  of  a  great  Na- 
tion, with  one  flag.  aU  Unaa  of  acctional  de- 
marcation swept  away,  and  one  ideal— hu- 
man Uberty.  Aa  you  know.  I  apeak  of  Abra- 
ham Llnf)oln. 

In  juat  a  few  daya  from  now  the  Nation 
will  pauae  to  honor  tbe  memory  of  another 
great  Americaa.  a  man  who  oame.  not  like 
LUicoln.  from  tba  btunbl*  toUu,  the  toiiera, 
but  from  a  long  lUie  of  aristocrau.  a  man  of 
wealth  and  poattioo.  and  yet  so  Uabtaad  waa 
he  with  the  spirit  of  Ub«rty.  tba  aspirations 
of  Colonial  Anaerlca  to  be  free,  that  be  re- 
nounoMl  aU  that  held  him  to  the  paat.  jeop- 
ardiaad  bla  very  birthright,  and  lad  the 
Army  of  tba  Bavolutioo  to  ultimau  victory, 
and  gave  to  tba  world  the  firct  nation 
founded  upon  peofMCa  rigbU  rather  than  tha 
prlvilcgaa  at  monarchy.  Tbla  waa  Gen. 
George  Waahlngton. 

In  betwaan  tba  dataa  of  thaaa  lUoatrloua 
blrthd^a  cornea  tbat  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protacttva  Order  of  Bka.  Like  LAaooln.  tha 
order  bad  a  bumble  beginning  Aa  you  know. 
It  waa  founded  by  a  few  man  of  tiM  tbaatrl- 
oal  profeaaion  for  the  purpoac  of  mutmU  aa« 
•totanca  in  times  at  atreaa  and  trouble.  It 
ministered  to  the  sick  and  needy  In  strict 
eonformity  with  tba  prlneipal  tenet  o(  tbe 
order  "practice  charity  wlttooot  ostentatlaD." 
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•Atf  Miopted  m  tb«  ora*r^  tootdfttkn 
work  tb«  divtne  admonition 
<  otbcrs  as  jm  would  they  should  do 
yvn" 

I  think  It  eaa  b*  truthfully  said 
fraternal  organisation  In  the  United 
during  the  period  of  lu  existence  has 
tnbuted    more    generously    to 
Charitable  causes  tban  has  the 
and  Protective  Order  of  Bks.  and  New 
lod«s  la  Its  Itfettme  has  been  in  the 
front  in  that  acttricy — It  has  done  Its 
•t  all  ttoMs  la  trus  ohssnranes  ot  the 
precepts. 

As  the  ordsr  fr«w  with  such  rapidity 
tt  soon  bsrsms  apparent  that  men 
the  nomatfic  tbsatrteal  profession  could 
give  the  tuns  and  attention  necessary 
growth  and  dsvslopmspt.  the  tbeatrtct  I 
rlers    were    lowered    and    the 
opened  to  broad-mlnded  men  In  other 
of  life  who  sympathlaed  with  lU  Idea 
who  would  carry  on   in  ths  spirit 
founders. 

Shortly    after    the    organisation 
grand  lodge  was  completed,  and  the 
oaaie  national  in  scope,  ettlaenshlp  wat 
a  requirement  of  membership  and 
bseame   s   truly   distinctive   America]  i 
temlty. 

How  the  order  has  carried  on  as  a 
force  is  written  In  the  records  of  twc 
In  World  War  I  It  gave  ftnanclal 
and    moral    support    to    our 
Seventy-five    thousand    KUu   served 
armed   forces  in   that   war      The  Btlc 
anKmg  the  flrst  to  send  medical  imltj 
ssas.  to  build  a  reconstruction  hoepii  al 
the  wounded  coming  home.    The  ord4r 
erected  a  community  bouse  for  the 
relatives  visiting  soldiers  at  Camp 
Ohio.    It  gave  substantial  ftnanclal 
tlon  to  ths  Ckyvsmment's  vocational 
Ing    program,    and    established    a 
loan  fund  for  returning  veterans,  a: 
Salvation  Army  publicly  acknowledgefl 
lU  great  work  oouM  not  have  been 
on  without  the  flnsnclal  aaslstanos 
by  ths  Bka.   This  Is  but  a  brief  sketch 
servlec  rendered  by  our  fraternity  in  a 
which  1.000  Bks  gave  their  lives. 

When  BItler  started  bis  march  on 
tt  was  sTtdsnt  that  World  War  n 
way.  and  the  subverstvs  slcmenu 
Aosrlca   1st   kmss   a   flood    of 
against    natlooal    preparedness 
aided    and   absttsd   by   ahort-slghtsd 
tlonlsts  who  eo«ld  not,  or  wooM  not 
sooner  or  later  America  wotild  be 
the  fight.     At  this  time  the  Order 
rendersd  one  at  Its  greatest  services 
aatlOBal  cause.    The  grand  lodge 
national  defense  and  public  relation  i 
mission  and  launched  an  intensive 
to  awaksn  our  people  to  the  n 
prvparednsBS.    Public  meetings 
the  land  were  held  for  the  purpose 
iidntfng  pstrtoUam:    pi  tin  offered 
school  studsBW  for  the  beat  esnys 
paredness.  and  schools  to  qualify 
tor  ths  Govemmsnt  aviation  training 
only  a  part  of  ths  aggressive 
by  the  Bks  to  prepare  our 
Its  Utevltable  entry  Into  war. 

When  the  bombs  fell  oo  Pearl 
■tts'  war  commission  went  Into 
aU  frenta.    The  memory  of  lu  actlvl^< 
too  recent  to  require  redtal  here 

the   "Write    em    a   letter' 
to  bring  Isttors  from  home  to 
•ad  woossn  at  ths  (root:  its  recrultlnc 
rsndsrsd  both  ths  Army  and  Navr. 
of  tratamal  csntais  ranging  from 
euf^at,  which  served  mllltons  of 
the  armsd  Mrem  oa  thslr  way  to 
ths  rront.    Ws  itao  know  that  mllllolis 
Invsstsd  to  war  bonds  by 
of  UMir  boa 
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all  must  ramember  now  Is  that  ths  ]^ce  of 
our  victory  is  eternal  vigilance. 

There  is  lust  as  much  need  for  a  militant 
Ordw  of  Klks  now,  sa  In  the  darkest  days  of 
the  war.  Peace,  when  it  comes,  must  be  an 
enduring  peace.  It  Is  the  duty  of  this  gen- 
eration to  see  that  the  next  generation  Is  not 
required  to  fight  another  war.  A  war,  which 
If  it  comes,  will  mean  the  end  of  civilisation. 
War  weakens  the  moral  fiber  and  If  It  ever 
comes  again  what  the  atocn  bomb  leaves  will 
come  crashing  down  In  complete  disinte- 
gration of  humanUnd. 

We  must  have  a  strong  America,  we  must 
never  let  down  our  defease  and  tempt  an 
enemy  to  ruah  out  and  try  for  a  quick  knock- 
out. We  must  have  a  brave  America,  quali- 
fied for  world  leadership  and  courageoua 
enough  to  lead  along  the  path  of  right.  We 
muat  have  a  citizenry  working  harmoniously 
under  the  greatest  ConstltuUou  ever  devised 
for  a  country  where  tolerance  and  good  will 
shall  be  their  guide. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  America  has  her 
enemies  at  home  and  abroad.  Crack- 
brained  theorlsu  are  quite  willing  that  our 
atructure  of  government  should  be  destroyed 
In  order  that  their  schemes  for  a  "better  life" 
might  be  tried.  Communism  is  not  dead. 
It  is  eagerly  watching  for  a  breach  In  our 
walls  to  swarm  in  and  overwhelm  our  Gov- 
ernment. Intolerance  U  far  from  extinct. 
It  is  attempting  to  crawl  out  of  the  bole  into 
which  It  was  driven  during  the  war.  This  is 
indicated  by  spasmodic  stirrings  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  It  is  a  movement  that  will  not 
happen  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  home 
of  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Charles  R.  Brough- 
ton,  of  the  Order  of  Bks,  for  he  went  Into 
the  courts  and  succeeded  in  having  the 
charter  of  the  Klan  revoked.  That  Is  mili- 
tant Bkdom. 

An  organisation  of  more  than  800,000 
American  citlaens  pledged  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  to  respect  the  rights  of  their 
fellows,  to  be  tolerant  to  all  men,  must  gen- 
erate a  moral  force  that  can  be  used  against 
the  enemies  of  America.  It  has  the  power, 
strength,  and  will  to  stand  firmly  against 
any  encroachment  on  the  Constitution,  or 
the  rights  of  Americans  of  every  race,  creed, 
and  color  to  en)oy  freedom  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution  and  laws.  The  right  "to  life, 
liberty.  ax>d  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  Is  In- 
herited from  our  forefathers,  and  It  was  pur- 
chased by  their  blood.  It  must  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  ruthless  seekers  for  world  power 
from  abroad,  or  by  the  purveyors  of  moral 
hatred  and  religious  intcderance  at  home. 
In  world  War  I  1.000  Elks  died  in  the  hcpe 
that  they  had  purchased  a  free  world  with 
their  blood.  More  than  1.800  died  In  World 
War  n,  hoping  that  they  finished  the  task 
begun  by  their  brothers  of  World  War  I.  The 
question  "have  they  died  In  vain"  must  be 
answered  by  you  and  me.  and  every  loyal 
eltlmn  of  America,  and  It  must  be  "no." 

One  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  ms- 
morlato  stands  in  the  city  of  Chieaga  It  U  a 
building  of  unsurpassed  architectural  rich- 
nsm  of  duttg"  It  was  built  by  the  mem- 
bers of  ths  Order  of  Bks  as  a  tribute  to  their 
brothers  who  died  In  two  world  war*. 

Let  us  with  all  our  hearts,  souls,  and 
minds,  with  every  fiber  of  our  being,  pray 
that  this  memorial  to  our  heroic  deed  will 
never  be  destroyed  by  enemy  bombs. 


y  pur- 
Tho 


the  RicoED.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
Ot  February  21,  1947: 

BAinUtTPT     LXAOCaSHIP 

If  nothing  else  will  persuade  them,  the 
remarks  of  Republican  Senator  Morsx.  whcse 
sympathy  with  tinlons  is  not  open  to  ques- 
tion, should  convince  men  like  William 
Oreen  and  PhUip  Murray  that  they  are  pro- 
viding their  followers  with  a  very  dubious 
quality  of  leadership. 

Senator  Morse,  after  lUtenlng  to  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Green  tell  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  they  were  opposed  to  all  of  the 
proposed  labor  bills,  warned  them  that  some 
kind  of  legislation  ts  going  to  be  enacted. 
Bcpresslng  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able 
to  vote  for  good  legislation.  Senator  Moasx 
added,  however,  that  If  the  choice  were  be- 
tween no  legislation  and  legislation  that 
goes  too  far.  he  would  vote  for  the  latter. 
And  he  went  on  to  ask:  "What  are  you  peo- 
ple In  labor  doing?  You're  giving  us  no  help 
at  all." 

This  happens  to  be  the  fact.  Presumably 
fearing  that  if  they  endorse  sound  legisla- 
tion they  will  be  opening  the  door  to  that 
which  Is  unsound,  the  top  labor  leaders  have 
fallen  back  on  the  old  technique  of  oppos- 
ing anything.  Fxirthevmore.  except  for  ths 
somewhat  patronizing' proposal  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray that  the  committee  arrange  a  meeting 
between  himself  and  "Willie"  Green  to  dU- 
cuss  remedies  for  Jurisdictional  strikes,  these 
men  offer  no  solutions  of  their  own. 

Instead,  they  talk  of  banding  together  to 
fight  labor  legislation  and  try  to  whip  up 
their  members  by  alarmist  warnings  of  plots 
to  destroy  the  labor  movement.  This  Is 
nonsense,  but  It  has  worked  before  and 
the  presumption  Is  that  Mr.  Oreen  and  Mr. 
Murray  are  riding  on  the  hope  that  It  wiU 
work  again.  That,  however,  is  where  their 
leadership  falls  down,  for  In  all  human  prob- 
ability some  labor  legislation  is  going  to  bs 
enacted  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  some  men  In  both 
House  and  Senate  who  would  like  to  destroy 
unions.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  some  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country.  But  In  each 
Instance  these  are  minority  elements.  The 
majority.  In  and  out  of  Congress,  are  deter- 
mined to  have  legislation  dealing  with 
abuses,  but  they  do  not  want  to  destroy 
unions  and  they  recognize  the  futility  of 
trying  to  do  so.  Because  of  this,  it  Is  un- 
fortunate that  men  like  Mr.  Oreen  and  Mr. 
Murray  Inalst  on  pvirsuing  a  course  which 
plays  Into  the  hands  of  the  extremists.  If 
they  were  wise  leaders  they  would  take  the 
Initiative  in  this  matter  and  come  forward 
with  legislative  proposals  of  their  own — pro- 
poaals  adequate  to  deal  with  the  abuses 
which  are  as  obvious  to  them  as  to  anyone 
elss. 


Bdakidpt  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 


Df  TBS  H008B  OP  RaPSaSEBITATIVBB 

Friday,  February  21, 1947 

Mr,  WILBON  of  IxuUana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er,  under  letre  to  extend  my  remarlu  in 


A  Tarn  fer  Brotkcrliood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday.  February  21,  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  contention,  argument,  and  de- 
bate, which  everyone  daily  encounters  in 
a  modern  world  and  to  which  we,  in  this 
body,  are  peculiarly  subjected,  it  seems 
altogether  fitting  to  pause  for  a  moment 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Is 
Brotherhood  Week.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  the  f3now- 
ing  editorial  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  this  timely  subject: 
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A  ma  FOR  BXOTHSWHOOD 

Every  normal  person  will  say  he  Is  in  favor 
of  brotherhood  and  the  Golden  Rule.  The 
trouble  Is  that  we  do  not  consistently  live 
up  to  what  we  favor.  Prejudice,  bigotry, 
narrowness  of  mind,  and  meanness  of  spirit 
are  part  of  the  human  make-up.  They  have 
plagued  mankind  from  the  beginning,  and 
they  probably  will  be  with  us  always.  But 
they  can  be  moderated.  They  ''can  be 
bridled.  They  can  be  educated  out  of  our 
system  to  a  point  where  they  wlU  cease  be- 
ing a  threat  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
our  national  and  world  society. 

This  Is  the  theme  of  the  Brotherhood 
Week  now  being  observed  here  and  through- 
out America  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
It  afllrms  that  we  all  belong  to  one  family 
living  In  one  world  under  the  fatherhood  of 
one  God.  It  affirms,  as  a  practical  rule  of 
existence,  that  we  should  do  to  others  as  we 
would  have  others  do  to  us.  It  affirms  what 
Is  most  needed  to  promote  a  decent  and  en- 
during peace — the  simple,  common-sense 
principles  that  are  unlversaUy  endorsed  but 
not  practiced  nearly  enough. 

It  Is  good  to  devote  a  week  to  soul-search- 
ing on  this  subject.  America  Is  a  place 
made  up  of  diverse  racial  strains  and  reli- 
gious beliefs.  It  is  a  place  where  brotherhood 
and  the  Golden  Rule,  if  practiced  more  faith- 
fully thp.n  In  the  past,  could  work  wonders. 
The  sooner  we  ourselves  Improve  In  this  re- 
spect, the  sooner  will  there  be  similar  Im- 
provement abroad,  and  Improvement  all 
around  Is  vitally  necessary.  In  the  atomic 
age,  in  our  own  land  and  the  world  at  large, 
we  are  either  going  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
human  relations  and  exalt  the  brotherly 
spirit  or  we  are  going  to  gamble  with  the 
suirvival  of  civilization.  This  Is  an  excellent 
time  for  everyone  to  give  thought  to  that 
and  look  Into  his  heart  for  the  dark  things 
that  may  be  there  to  be  cut  out. 


The  Bndcet  Cat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACirasxTrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  21,  1947 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricx)RD,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon,  Robert  P.  Patterson.  Secretary 
of  War.  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  21,  1947: 

Every  old  soldier  enjoys  a  reunion  with  his 
former  outfit.  It  Is  with  particular  pleasure 
and  pride,  as  an  ex -doughboy  In  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Division,  that  I  am  attending  this 
activation  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Division 
and  Its  associated  units  of  the  Organized  Re- 
serve, under  command  of  Gen.  Julius  Adler. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  you  and  me  to 
swap  stories  about  the  wartime  exploits  of 
the  Seventy-seventh  Division.  The  divi- 
sion's deeds  stand  bright  on  the  Nation's 
military  records  In  two  wars,  from  the  Vesle 
to  Ormac  Bay.  from  the  Argonne  to  Okinawa. 
As  for  me — well.  General  Adler  and  I  served 
together  In  the  Three  Hundred  and  Sixth  In- 
fantry Regiment  In  those  days  of  1918-19, 
when  our  only  point  of  difference  was 
whether  F  Company  or  H  Company  was  the 
best  company  In  the  regiment.  I  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  F  Company  was.  but 
he  was  stubborn  and  I  could  never  convince 
him.  Any  tall  tales  that  I  might  tell  about 
those  days.  General  Adler  (Captain  Adler  to 
me)  can  top.'  I  am  sure. 

In  this  war  my  military  concerns  were  dif- 
ferent, but  I  always  found  time  to  follow  thfl 
career  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Infantry  Di- 


vision In  the  Pacific,  and  to  keep  track  of 
uhat  the  Twenty-second  Corps  Artillery  was 
doing  In  Europe.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be 
In  Japan  a  year  ago,  shortly  before  the  Bev- 
enty-seventh  was  mustered  out,  and  to  talk 
to  General  Bruce,  who  commanded  the  di- 
vision, and  the  men  from  my  old  company 
who  were  kind  enough  to  take  the  trouble  to 
come  from  quite  a  distance  to  greet  me. 

I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  the  exploits 
of  the  Seventy-seventh  and  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Corps  Artillery  In  battle.  Instead,  I 
want  to  refer  to  a  noncombat  incident  of 
the  campaign  that  recovered  Guam  from  the 
Japanese.  The  incident  Involved  Company 
L.  Three  Hundred  and  Seventh  Infantry,  but 
the  reaction  of  those  men  to  the  situation 
was,  I  am  sure,  that  of  any  true  American. 
It  was  near  Asinan  that  patrols  of  Company 
L,  in  mopping  up  the  Japanese,  came  upon 
a  concentration  camp  where  2,000  Chamorros 
had  been  held  prisoners. 

KinrW  AMXItlCANS  WOULD  COMX 

Loyal  to  the  core,  carrying  tiny  American 
Sags  which  they  had  hidden  from  the  Jap- 
anese, the  Chamorroa  told  their  rescuers, 
"We  wait  long  time  for  you  come."  Their 
voices  and  attitude  expressed  full  confidence 
that  the  Americans  would  come.  In  the 
words  of  the  oilclal  history  of  the  campaign, 
our  sold'.rrs.  "watching  the  tiny  chlldi-en  who 
carried  huge  baskets,  and  the  women  who 
trudged  along  with  their  household  posses- 
sions on  their  backs  •  •  •  realized  the 
meaning  of  freedom  for  these  enslaved 
peqple. 

It  Is  worth  remembering  that  this  great 
American  Nation  kept  its  word  and  protected 
the  little  people  under  our  flag.  Yes,  It  Is 
worth  remembering — but  it  Is  not  the  com- 
plete picture.  Those  Chamorros  who  were 
killed  in  the  Japanese  attack  on  Guam  in 
December  1941.  those  who  died  In  the  Jap- 
anese concentration  camps,  died  because  we 
in  the  United  States  in  1941  were  not  In  a 
position  to  fulfill  our  conunltment  to  pro- 
tect those  people  against  foreign  aggression 
and  conquest. 

Big-hearted,  generous  America  had  prom- 
ised that  It  could  produce,  simply  and  solely 
because  we  did  not  prepare  In  time  for  the 
emergency  that  history  and  events  of  the 
past  decade  had  warned  us  would  come. 
Yes,  we  did  come  back— but  that  was  cold 
comfort  to  the  Chamorros  who  died  In  slav- 
ery while  they  waited,  ot  to  the  American 
soldiers  and  marines  who  suffered  severe 
losses  in  routing  the  Japanese  out  of  an 
Island  where  the  American  flag  had  fiown 
for  more  than  40  years. 

That  was  a  long,  hard,  blttsr  war.  It  cost 
the  United  States  400.000  lives,  $350,000,000.- 
000  In  money.  Those  losses  are  a  heavy  burden 
for  the  people  of  this  country  to  bear,  a 
huge  mortgage  against  our  future  prosperity. 
Yet  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that  there  would 
have  been  no  World  War  n  if  we  had  had  a 
first-rate  Army  In  1939,  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  war  In  Europe,  Instead  of  an  Inef- 
fective little  Army  of  175.000.  with  obsolete 
guns  and  obsolete  airplanes.  Hitler  and  the 
Japanese  warlords  would  never  have  dared 
to  launch  their  drive  for  world  rule,  would 
never  have  gone  on  the  rampage.  If  the 
I/nlted  States  had  had  readily  available  mili- 
tary strength.  The  whole  situation  came 
about  because  they  were  armed  and  we  were 
diaarmed. 

OTTB   WOKIW    WXRI    IGNOKED 

Twice  within  the  last  30  years  we  have 
been  drawn  Into  world  wars,  simply  because 
we  were  disarmed,  helpless  In  a  military  way. 
utterly  lacking  In  power  to  control  world 
events  and  make  our  Influence  felt  In  the 
direction  of  peace.  Ovu-  diplomats  wrote 
magnificent  documents  In  favor  of  peace. 
We  were  eloquent  In  words  but  words  were 
not  enough.  Nobody  paid  any  attention  to 
our  words. 

Today  the  question  Is  whether  this  Nation 
Is  going  to  close  Its  eyes  -to  the  facts  of  the 
world    we   Uve    Ui,   a   w<»ld   wbers   power 


counts  whether  we  are  going  to  make  ths 
same  mistake  a  third  time.  If  we  rush  to 
disarm  while  nations  overseas  maintain  tbslr 
armaments,  vre  will  be  asking  for  World  War 
m,  with  all  the  sorrow  and  anguish  that  goes 
with  war,  with  the  ruinous  loasss,  with  ths 
risk  of  defeat,  with  the  pec^le  who  put  their 
trust  in  us  doomed  ones  more  to  watt  a  long 
time  for  us  to  come. 

A  strong  defense  is  our  best  security.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  the  best  means  of  sup- 
porting the  work  of  our  statesmen  to  bring 
about  world  organlKatlon  for  peace  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  If  we  have 
a  strong  defense,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
It  will  deter  any  future  aggressor  from  start- 
ing a  war.  But  a  strong  defense,  in  an  era 
of  long-range  weapons  and  planes  with  a 
10.000-mlle  radius,  cannot  be  potential 
strength  alone,  available  for  use  after  months 
or  years  of  mobilization.  It  mtut  be  ready 
strength,  available  Immediately. 

I  should  Ike  to  explain,  as  briefly  and  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  the  Importance  of  the  part 
which  you  as  Reservists  are  to  take  in  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  defense. 

The  planned  strength  of  the  Regular  Army 
as  of  July  1  is  1.070,000  men — 400,000  in  ths 
Air  Force.  670.000  In  the  Ground  Force  and 
supporting  services.  Uore  than  one-half  of 
the  effectives  are  overseas,  chiefly  In  the  areas 
assigned  to  us  In  Germany,  Japan,  and  Korea, 
Those  soldiers  are  the  outposts  of  our  na- 
tional sectirity.  The  vital  Importance  of  the 
work  they  are  doing.  In  preventing  the  re- 
currence of  war  in  those  overseas  arsas.  In- 
habited as  they  are  by  100.000.000  Germans 
and  Japanese,  makes  it  Imperative  that  the 
strength  of  those  forces  should  not  be  cut 
down. 

Of  the  troops  left  In  this  country  ths 
greater  part  are  engaged  In  activities  that 
sustain  the  forces  overseas — in  ports  of  em- 
barkation. In  hospitals,  tn  training  centers, 
in  transportation  and  supply.  With  the 
bulk  of  our  effective  forces  committed,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  the  task  of  occupation, 
scattered  far  and  wide,  the  number  of  Regu- 
lar Army  troops  available  and  uncommitted, 
in  readiness  for  emergency,  is  too  small  to  bs 
effective. 

Present  prospects  are  that  no  more  than 
a  divisions  In  the  Ground  Forces  (80.000 
men)  and  18  air  groups  (48,000  men)  will  bs 
available  In  this  coimtry  as  tactical  forces. 
Yet,  It  does  not  take  much  of  an  expert  to 
know  that  an  army  is  not  strong  unless  it 
has  a  considerable  portion  of  Its  troops  avail- 
able to  meet  any  emergencies  that  naay 
come  up. 

TEAINIS  CTVILXANS  MEIilU) 

American  tradition  aivd  American  economy 
will  not  accept  a  great  standing  Army.  The 
alternatives,  unless  we  are  to  stand  defense- 
less, with  commitments  unredeemed  and  our 
national  security  at  the  mercy  of  any  aggres- 
sor. Is  to  rely  for  mobUe  tactical  forces  in 
case  of  emergency  on  a  strong  force  made 
up  of  trained  civilians — the  National  Guard 
and  the  Organized  Reserves. 

There  Is  no  way  in  which  this  action  can 
have  available  In  time  of  peace  the  number 
of  trained  men  needed  tor  a  baiamced  force 
in  the  National  Guard  and  Organized  Re- 
serves without  universal  military  training, 
the  plan  for  which  wotUd  Include  a  short 
period  of  basic  training  and  a  further  re- 
quired period  of  service  in  the  National 
Guard,  Organized  Reserves,  or  equivalent 
service.  Without  such  a  system,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units  and  Organized  Reserve 
tinlts  that  exist  on  paper  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  obtain  their  allotted  strength. 
And  without  universal  military  training 
there  wlU  be  no  pool  of  trained  msn  tat 
replacements  and  possible  expansion. 

You  can  be  coimted  on  to  explain  to  tbe 
people  of  America  the  necessity  for  an  ade- 
quate military  defense  and  the  soundness 
of  universal  military  training  as  a  program 
to  fUl  that  need. 

The  time  to  begin  U  now.  We  cannot 
begin  too  soon  to  give  the  United  States  ths 
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■trcnsth  required  by  otjr  place  In  the 
An  army  on  a  bliwprlnt  Is  a  pocr 
•ecurtty. 

Another    phase   of    the    national 
pro-am  that  needs  your  support  U 
Ing  foir  the  Regular  Army.     We 
Um  Regular  Army  up  to  strenKth. 
are  the  Regulars  the  backbone  of 
tary   plan,   but   they   are   In 
training  the  other  componenu  of  thi 
Mo  other  source  can  provide  the 
soldiers    who    can    test    strategy. 
■s>puiin.  and  equipment,  and  who 
on  to  the   National   Guard   and 
Beserres  the  benefit  of  their  ex 

There  is  a  third  Indispensable  for 
defenae.  just  as  Important  as  unlver^ 
tary    training    and    men    for    the 
Army,  and  that  la  an  adequate 
of  money.    There  Is  not  enough  tlnte 
iBto  the  subject  thoro\ighiy  at  this 
Let  me  say.  however,  that  the  War 
mcnt  Is  well  aware  of  the  need  for 
In  OcTcmment  expcndltxires. 

Ws  learned  In  the  last  war  the 
value   of   the  Nation's   productive 
■Dd  wv  know  well  enough  that  a 
of   producttve  capacity   cannot   be 
vntasB  the  eeonomlc  condition  of 
try  Is  sound  and  soirent.    Pull 
the  need  for  retrenchment  in 
was  taken  when  the  War  Departmen 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  was  made 
reduced   our   preliminary   estimates 
pendlturas  by  40  percent,  cutting 
was  possible.    For  one  thing,  muct: 
regret,  we  reduced  the  Army  Air 
10  groups  to  55  groups. 

vntAT  MnwcT  crrr  wouto  m«ai  ' 
U  the  proposed  further  cut  of  il.i 
li  made  from  the  military  budget 
mtsn   a  reduction   In   effective  si 
aoo.OOO  soldiers,  one-fifth  of  the 
that  will  mean  an  army  too  weak 
out  the  duties  assigned  to  It;  it  w 
a  cut  of  SO  percent  In  the  program 
National  Guard  and  Organized 
wUl  mean  a  further  reduction  in 
gram  for  scientific  research  and 
It   wUl   mean    an   Air  Force   reduced 
groups,  only  6  of  them  in  this 
second -rau  air  force,  squlpped 
soon  to  be  obeolete. 

In  the  matter  of  paring  down 
tlons  we  should  bear  in  mind 
ahall's    appraisal    of    the    condition 
Army  in  1939:  "Continuous  paring 
prlations  had  reduced  the  Army  v 
the  status  of  that  of  a  third-rate 
If  the  additional  cut  of  half  a 
lars  Is  made,  as  proposed.  In  the 
tkm  for  the  civil  functions  of  the 
partment,  the  half  billion  must 
or  in  great  part,  from  the  funds 
to  prevent  famine  In  the  areas  of 
and  Japan  occupied  by  our  troops 
tn  those  areas  would  render 
continuance  of  occupation. 

Tour  preeence  here  at  this 
mony  shows  that  you  have  made  a 
toward  solving  the  problems  that 
of  you  and  the  Army.     I  have 
confidence  in  your  success.    As 
during  the  war.  you  bore  the  bruit 
•truggle  for  victory.    Tou  took  ev 
Japanese  and  Germans  could  thro 
and  gave  the  enemy  more  than  he 
I  know  that  you  who  fought,  you 
joat  comrades  fall  in  freedom's 
do  your  part  to  defend  that  cause 
tber  peril.  In  a  world  where 
still  has  mxh  tmpartanea  la 
ralatkMks. 

Bscausa  X  rsallas  full  well  that 
eultlcs  you  may  encounter  In  your 
aemca  will  act  only  as  IncenUve  i 
barriers.  X  repeat  to  you  General 
comment  oa  tba  Seeenty-aeventh 
solution  oC  a  battla  problem  in 
ptoes: 

"The  book  would  say  It  eant  bs 
ti  was  done— It  had  to  ba." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  i 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  21,  1947 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarlts. 
I  include  an  article  In  today's  Collier's, 
written  by  James  D.  Mooney.  president  of 
the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  of  Toledo.  Ohio. 
It  is  a  most  constructive  opinion  from  a 
man  who  has  spent  years  completely  for- 
getting himself  working  for  the  public 
good.  This  article,  which  has  been 
wrought  out  after  a  great  dead  of  re- 
search and  study,  presents  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  outstanding  citizen  on  how  a 
reductkm  in  taxes  wiU  bring  about  an 
increase  in  Federal  income.    It  follows: 

HiCHXi  Waoxs  Fiom  Lown  Taxbs 
(By  Jamsa  D.  Mooney,  president.  Willys- 
Overland  IfotOTs,  Inc.) 
Buatness  and  industrial  men  know  that 
the  surest  way  to  cut  volume  and  profits  Is 
to  raise  their  prices  so  high  that  people  stop 
buying — to  overprice  their  markets.  But 
somehow  or  other  this  fact  of  life  seenu  to 
have  escaped  the  men  who  decide  what  Fed- 
eral taxes  win  be.  I  believe  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  Uncle  Sam  has  actually  over- 
priced the  tax  market. 

The  Federal  tax  rate  of  38  percent  on 
corporate  Income,  as  an  example.  Is  so  high 
that  It  is  gradually  drying  up  corporate  in- 
come. Business  Is  being  slowly  starved  to 
death.  Large  and  small  companies  In  greater 
number  every  year  are  having  to  go  to  the 
banks  and  insurance  companies  for  working 
capital.  I  believe  that  this  38-p«rcent  tax 
is  actually  operating  to  reduce  the  Federal 
revenue.  I  submit  that  if  the  corporate  in- 
come-tax rate  were  cut  from  38  percent  to 
ao  percent,  the  Government  would  actually 
get  more  money — Just  as  in  biuineas  you 
get  more  profits  In  dollars  If  the  profit  per 
unit  Is  lowered  to  the  point  where  vastly 
more  sales  are  made. 

When  you  talk  about  corporate  Income 
taxes  you  are  likely  to  leave  people  pretty 
cold.  It  sounds  kind  of  abstract  anjrway. 
And  why  worry  about  taxes  on  somebody 
else — especially  a  corporation? 

That  might  be  all  right  too— If  that  is  the 
way  It  really  Is.  But  actually  you — the  con- 
sumer— pay  all  corporate  taxes  In  the  end. 

All  business  costs  must  come  out  of  the 
income  the  business  gets  through  sales  of 
iu  products.  All  taxes  are  part  of  these 
costs — and  they  are  part  of  the  price  of 
everything  you  purchase. 

As  a  consumer  and  user  of  everything 
from  bread  to  locomotives  you  are  the  one 
who  finally  pays  all  the  costs  and  all  the 
taxee. 

And  today  things  have  gotten  to  the  pcHnt 
where  you  are  paying  a  great  many  taxes 
you  may  never  even  have  heard  about. 

In  1945  the  total  national  Income  equaled 
•153.604.000.000.  and  the  total  taxes  collected 
equaled  151.432.000.000.  What  this  all  comes 
down  to  is  that  about  •!&  out  of  every  $45 
you  earn  goes  down  the  chute  marked 
"taxes." 

When  you  buy  a  $l.a00  car.  fw  example, 
you  are  actually  getting  only  about  9900 
worth  of  automobUe  and  approximately  $300 
In  taxes.  Two  hundred  and  six  separate  un- 
seen tax  levies  are  plastered  on  the  various 
units  of  a  $900  car  from  the  time  production 
on  It  starts  until  the  time  you  take  It  off 
the  dealer's  floor. 


After  you  get  the  car  and  start  vising  It. 
the  tax  bite  is  put  on  you  regtUarly  mile 
by  mile.  The  Federal  gasoline  tax  of  IVj 
cents  a  gallon  Is  one.  Oil.  tires,  parts,  and 
accessories  are  on  the  tax  list  too.  and  each 
of  them  comes  to  you  bearing  a  Federal  ex- 
cise tax. 

This  sort  of  tax  btirden  does  not  hit  jvist 
In  automobiles:  It  covers  everything.  You've 
read  a  lot  about  the  housing  problem.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  house  advertisement 
like  this? 

"Ten  thousand  dollars  gets  you  a  $7,500 
house  with  $2,500  taxes  as  special  hidden  fea- 
tures." 

That's  about  the  way  It  Is.  So  don't  let 
yourself  get  lulled  Into  complacency  on  this 
ta^  business,  for  It's  the  No.  1  Item  on  any 
shopping  list. 

The  cost  of  living  Is  obviovialy  high,  but 
It  certainly  would  do  no  harm  to  start  talk- 
ing about  the  need  for  a  little  economy  In 
our  Federal  housekeeping. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  Government  pay- 
roll figxures.  In  1935  there  were  Just  under 
720,000  civilian  employees  on  the  Federal 
pay  rolls.  Today  there  are  nearly  3.000,000. 
What  do  they  all  do?  Are  they  all  neces- 
sary? Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that 
everyone  of  thoee  nearly  3.000,000  employees 
ts  living  at  your  expense? 

GROWTH  or  rXDBUL  '  TAKX" 

In  1935  the  average  Federal  tax  was  about 
$25  per  person  per  year.  In  1946  the  aver- 
age Is  about  $300.  That's  quite  a  Jump  In 
anybody's  money — and  don't  torg/Bt  it  is,  or 
rather  was,  your  money.  Yet  a  cut  in  tax 
rates  can  Increase  real  wages.  Increase  prof- 
its, and  increase  Federal  Income,  all  at  the 
same  time.  That  sounds  like  a  self-contra- 
dictory statement,  doesn't  It?  But  let's  an- 
alyze It  for  a  minute. 

Suppose  Government  taxes  were  cut  In 
half.  Suppose  that  instead  of  $15  out  of 
every  $45  you  earned,  taxes  were  reduced  to 
$7.50  out  of  every  $45.  That  would.  In  effect. 
Increase  your  take-home  pay  from  $30  to 
$37.50,  by  cutting  down  the  price  of  every- 
thing you  had  to  buy.  For  Instance  It  would 
make  that  $1,200  car  cost  you  only  $1,050,  be- 
cause the  tax  burden  would  have  been  cut 
from  $300  to  $150. 

No'-;,  It  does  not  take  any  crystal-ball 
gazing  to  see  that  if  automobiles  could  be 
cut  from  $1,200  to  $1,050  there  would  be  a 
lot  more  cars  sold  and  a  lot  more  people 
would  be  working  In  the  factories  that  make 
the  cars,  in  the  service  stations,  and  in  all  the 
supplier  factories  as  well.  More  steel  would 
be  needed — more  Jobs  In  the  steel  mills. 
More  freight  traffic  would  create  Jobs  fOT  more 
workers  on  the  railroads  and  so  on,  all  down 
the  line. 

Here  is  one  subject  that  management  and 
labor  ought  to  get  together  on.  Both  man- 
agement and  labor  are  likely  to  overlook 
one  all-Important  fact,  namely,  that  they  are 
all  consumers  and  that  In  the  end  It  is  as 
consumers  that  high  tax  rates  hit  them. 
Every  workman,  whether  he  knows  It  or  not. 
is  working  about  6  hours  a  week  for  taxes 
and  for  nothing  else. 

If  labor  and  management  ever  really  got 
together  on  that  one,  they  would  bring  the 
tax  facts  home  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America  in  such  a  way  that  no  Con- 
gress would  resist.  Any  way  you  look  at 
it.  such  a  combined  fight  against  waste  la 
government  would  be  the  most  construc- 
tive economic  crtisade  which  labor  or  man- 
agement has  ever  undertaken.  And  it  wotild 
be  a  crusade  in  which  everybody  wotild  be  a 
winner. 

Every  3  months,  come  drought  or  rain, 
every  business  in  America,  large  or  small,  has 
to  step  up  and  plank  down  38  percent  of  Its 
Income  in  taxes. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  figure  out  jxist 
how  much  of  a  burden  this  is?  You  know 
from  experience  in  running  your  own  affairs, 
that  It  is  hard  to  build  up  enough  cash  sur- 
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plus,  or  savings,  to  take  care  of  repairs  on  the 
house,  doctor  bills,  Insurance  and  the  hun- 
dred and  one  other  Items  that  make  up  your 
operating  budget. 

No  home  and  no  business  can  escape  the 
necessity  for  providing  for  such  expenses. 
Ordinarily,  the  first  duty  of  any  Industrial 
manager  Is  to  keep  his  working  capital  in- 
tact. He  is  supposed  to  set  aside  enough  out 
of  current  Income  to  keep  the  .  business  in 
shape  to  pay  his  bills.  That  was  a  tough 
enough  job  under  any  circumstances,  but 
today,  with  the  tax  collector  coming  around 
every  S  months  and  asking  for  a  38-percent 
cut  of  net  income,  more  and  more  businesses 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  borrow  the  money 
to  pay  the  tax  bUI. 

BOaaOWIMG    AKS    INSOLVCNCT 

That  can't  go  on  too  long,  because  sooner 
or  later  there  won't  be  anycme  left  who  will 
be  wlUlng  to  make  the  loan.  By  any  rule  of 
business  arithmetic  no  business  can  be  con- 
sidered solvent  If  It  has  to  borrow  money 
every  quarter  to  pay  Its  tax  bill. 

Generally,  a  business  is  considered  well 
managed  if  It  is  able  to  earn  7  percent  on  its 
working  capital  over  a  period  of  years.  As  a 
matter  of  historic  fact,  most  of  them  do  not 
earn  that  much  every  year.  In  the  past  they 
have  been  able  to  lay  aside  enough  in  the  fat 
years  to  carry  them  through  the  lean  years, 
at  least  for  a  time — not  all  of  them,  mind 
you,  only  the  better-managed  ones.  But  now 
with  the  tax  rate  of  38  percent  coming  up 
and  hitting  them  every  8  months.  It  is  a 
mighty  lucky  company  that  doesn't  have  to 
hit  the  banks  for  a  loan  j\ist  to  pay  the  tax 
blU. 

The  tax  structure  cries  alotid  for  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  and  reorganization.  Piece- 
meal adjustments  and  nuikeshlft  rearrange- 
ments will  not  meet  the  needs. 

The  new  Congress  can  render  the  Nation 
no  greater  service  than  to  overhaul  the  tax 
structure  and  streamline  It  to  provide  relief 
tor  Industry  and  business,  higher  real  wages 
for  workers,  and  sufficient  revenue  for  good 
government. 

If  at  the  same  time  It  cleans  out  waste  and 
eliminates  imneoessary  bureaus  and  em- 
ployees and  gets  the  governmental  machinery 
oiled  up  for  efficiency  and  economy.  It  will 
win  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  nation. 


CaUfornU  Clrtt  Uncle  Sam  Big  Insarance 
Dhridend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  cALiroaMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  21.  1947 

Mr.  HAVENNER  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
RxcoRO  a  statement  of  the  fine  showing 
made  by  the  California  State  insurance 
fimd  in  its  coverage  of  Government  |Mt)J- 
ects  during  the  war. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Hon. 
Paul  Scharrenberg.  director  of  industrial 
relations  for  the  State  of  California,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  CaUf  omia  State 
fund  has  made  an  additional  return  to 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
on  Its  insurance  premlvim  for  workmen's 
compensation  coverage  at  the  shipyards 
of  Marinship  Corp..  Sausalito.  Calif. 

Mr.  Scharrenberg's  letter  follows: 

Raference  Is  made  to  your  sartansion  of 
remarks,  read  Into  the  CoMaaaaaioiiai.  Raooao, 
Seventy-nlntb   Oongress,   on  July  1,  1M6, 


titled    "California    State    Insurance    Fund 
Baves  Money  for  Uncle  Sam." 

At  that  time,  speaking  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance  for  Marinship  Corp., 
Saxisallto,  Calif.,  you  cited  an  Insurance  pre- 
mium saving  of  $391,657.10  to  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  which  was 
made  possible  by  the  nonprofit  plan  of  the 
State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  know  you  will  be  Interested  in  the  at- 
tached copy  of  pybruary  4,  1947,  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission. A  further  premium  adjustment  has 
made  it  possible  for  our  State  fimd  to  rettxm 
the  additional  sum  of  $64,301.92  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  making  a  total  saving  to 
date  of  $455,959.11,  or  39  percent  of  the 
$1,169,125.93  premium  paid  by  Marinship 
during  the  one  year  the  State  fxmd  was 
permitted  to  carry  the  Insurance.  This  Is 
in  accordance  with  the  State  Fund's  agree- 
ment to  adjust  the  premium  on  January  31, 
1947,  and  again  on  January  31.  1948.  based 
on  a  revaluation  of  Incurred  losses,  taking 
into  consideration  the  final  termination  and 
actual  cost  of  numerous  serious  injiu^y  claims 
not  heretofore  completed.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  still  further  savings  will  accrue 
to  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
when  final  premium  adjustment  Is  made 
In  1948. 

You  wUl  recall  our  recital  of  the  difficxil- 
tles  encountered  by  the  State  Compensation 
Insurance  Fund  of  California,  as  well  as 
other  competitive  State  ftuds  throughout 
the  Nation,  In  the  attempt  to  secure  a  fair 
share  of  the  Insurance  covering  war  projects 
conducted  at  Government  expense  on  a  cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee  basis.  Had  not  the  war 
projects  rating  plan,  or  "package"  deal,  been 
concocted  by  Government  insurance  men, 
the  competitive  State  funds  would  not  have 
t>een  subject  to  serlotis  discrimination  and 
practical  boycott.  Rather,  they  would  have 
been  privileged  to  save  untold  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  war  effort,  as  exemplified  by 
the  outstanding  performance  of  the  State 
fund  of  California  in  connection  with  the 
Marinship  Corp.— United  SUtes  Maritinu 
Commission  policy  during  1944-46. 

WhUe  it  Is  the  fervent  hope  of  every  one 
of  us  that  we  shall  not  become  engagied  In 
another  world  confiict.  we  should  highly 
resolve  to  profit  from  past  experiences  and 
to  never  again  permit  our  Treasury  to  be 
raided  by  self-seeking  partisans.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  State  ftmds  of  Amer- 
ica have  given  distinguished  service  to  in- 
dustry and  to  labor  for  nearly  35  years.  They 
have  earned  the  right  to  participate  vrith 
equaUty  in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation,  either 
in  peace  or  in  war,  and  It  is  our  obligation 
to  give  that  right  the  fullest  measure  of 
protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  additional  infor- 
mation of  Members  of  Congress  I  am  also 
appending  the  text  of  a  letter  sent  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  from  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Insurance  Fund,  in  which 
was  enclosed  a  check  for  $64,301.92,  dated 
February  4,  1947,  and  representing  an 
additional  dividend  settlement  on  the 
Marinship  Corporation  policy.  That  let- 
ter reads  as  follows: 

We  are  enclosing  oin  check  for  $84,801.92, 
additional  dividend  settlement  on  the  sub- 
ject policy.  This  payment  Is  in  accordance 
with  "Agreement  regarding  dividend  ad- 
justment" negotiated  in  May  1946.  wherein 
the  amoimt  of  Incurred  losses  is  to  be  re- 
valued as  of  January  SI.  1947,  and  January 
81,  1948.  and  the  dividends  to  be  adjusted  at 
the  time  of  each  such  revaluation. 

The  current  adjustment  represents  a  fur- 
ther dividend  of  6.S  percent  on  $1,160435^3 
earned  premium,  based  on  Indlcat^id  in- 
curred losses  totaling  $628,007.  a  loss  ratio 
tt   68JS    parent,    mis    payment   at    $M,- 


Ml  .93,  plus  $391,657.19  previously  paid,  repr*- 
sents  a  total  saving  to  date  of  $456,960.11. 
or  80  p«cent  of  the  premium  paid  under  tha 
p<dlcy. 


AdaussiM  of  Jews  lato  PalcstiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  IBS  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday,  February  21  itegisiative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  19t7 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  adE 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a  let- 
ter which  I  wrote  yesterday  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  vital  matter  of  ad- 
mitting 100,000  Jewish  displaced  persons 
Into  Palestine  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RscoKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as 
follows: 

Untted  States  Senate, 
Comcrms  on  the  JtrmcuaT, 

^ebrttary  20.  1947. 
Hon.  Qwoma  C.  Mabsball, 
Secretary  of  State, 
State  Department. 
Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Ma.  SacawAET:  Knowing  of  yotir 
countless  and  pressing  duties,  may  I  never- 
theless bring  to  yotir  attention  my  earnest 
reoommendstlon  on  a  subject  which  I  feel 
calls  for  ImmediaU  and  definitive  American 
action. 

May  I  respectfully  reeommend  to  you  that 
the  Department  of  State  use  its  good  offices 
in  making  Its  strongest  representations  to 
the  British  Government  for  the  Immediate 
admission  Into  Palestine  of  100,000  Jewish 
displaced  persons. 

You  are,  of  course,  famUiar  with  the  long 
history  of  American  support  and  sympathy 
with  this  objective  and  with  the  long  record 
of  the  British  Government  In  barring  the 
doors  of  Palestine  to  immigration  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  There  has  been  more  empty 
talk  and  broken  promises  upon  this  subject 
than  perhaps  on  almost  any  other  in  the 
whole  field  of  foreign  relations.  The  need 
for  admitting  the  100,000  Jews  Into  Pales- 
tine demands  fulfillment  at  this  time  rather 
than  further  delaying  tactics,  vague  prom- 
ises, or  further  investigation. 

May  I  point  out  to  you  just  a  few  facts 
which  seem  to  me  Irrefutably  to  reinforce  my 
recommendation. 

1.  President  Tnunan's  repeated  recommen- 
dation, based  originally  on  the  Harrison  Re- 
port of  September  1945,  for  the  admission  of 
100.000  Jews  into  Palestine  is  a  year  and  one- 
half  old.  and  still  there  has  been  no  action 
along  this  line. 

2.  The  recommendation  for  admission  of 
100.000  Jews  into  Palestine  made  by  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry  on 
AprU  28.  1946,  has  also  been  gatherhag  dust. 

3.  It  is  2  years  since  VK-day.  and  there  are 
still  soDM  225,000  stateless  Jews  In  Europe, 
more  than  90  percent  of  whom  have  signified 
their  forvent  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

4.  The  Oongress  on  tBaay  occasions,  most 
recently  throi^  its  Senate  Ooncurrent 
Beeolution  44  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congrass. 
urged  the  free  entry  of  Jews  into  Palestlna 
to  UM  mfvifniim  at  Its  agricultural  and 
economic  potoitlaUtlas  (which  ara  1011  vary 
TMt),  toward  the  goal  of  ivbuUding  o(  Pales- 
tine as  the  Jewish  national  honia. 

6.  Tba  Permanent  Msrwlates  Oommlsakn 
ot  the  League  of  Matioaa  In  IQM  daolaMtt 
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oon- 

tbe 
borne 


.he  Bigltth  white  paper  toTalld  and 
•j^ry    to    the    Batfour    Declaration    fo 
.MtablUOunent  oC  the  Jewlab  national 
in  Zlon. 

6.  The  League  of  NaUons'  Palestine 
date  to  the  British  Oovemment  sayi 
Britain  Ib  to  -f»cllltate  JewUb  Immigri  tion 
rh«t  mandate,  endorsed  by  52  natloni 
standa  until  It  la  superseded  by  any 
eovAiant.    It    is    embodied    in    the 
American  Convention  of  1934.     The  in4ndate 
po-arer  must  fulfill  lU  obllgstlons  and 
alter  any  of  th«  terms  of  the  mandate 
out    the    consent    of    the    other 
powers. 

7.  To  further  delay  the  matter  of 
ftation    will    mean    a    tortuous    wait 
pf*>*f  September  when  the  United 
AaaaniMy  will  meet.     The  needs  of 
placed  persona  cannot  wait  until  tba 

May  I.  therefore,  in  the  light  of  th 
countless    other    IncontroTertible 
■pectfully  recommend  that  you  take 
In    order   that   the   humanitarian   oti)ecU 
ct  Jewiah  immigration  may  be  realist^ 
In  order  that  the  good  word  of  the 
8Ut«a  may  be  fulfilled. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and 
ances  of  my  high  csteeta,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

ALSXAKOn 


11  e 


f  ac  a 


A^lny  t«  AbUmt  of  "Pcari  Hai  mt** 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK! 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLElir 


or  KZivmcKT 
Df  THl  SKNATK  OF  THB  UNIVEU 


Friday.  February  21  ilegislative  <  ay  of 
Wednesday,  February  19),  1S47 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President  a  few 
days  ago  I  had  printed  In  the  Rec  oed  an 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tines  en- 
titled 'Pearl  Harbor."  In  the  e<  Itorial. 
comment  was  made  upon  a  book  of  the 
same  title,  written  by  George  N  orgen- 
stem.  In  faimeas  to  Mr  Morge  astern, 
the  Times  has  written  a  subseque  ot  edi- 
torial enUUed  "Apology  to  an  Aithor  ' 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  t  le  edi- 
torial may  also  be  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RicoaD.  ,.._,, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e  iitorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^oao. 
as  follows: 
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We   have   received   a  letter   from 
Morgenstem,   author  ot   the  recen 
Uabed  book  Pearl  Harbor.     He  says 
,-  **Yov  say.  -What  llorgenstem 
tion  was  that  two  of  the  four 
members  of  the  committee. 
BoriaAMB  OsAaHAvr.  of  California. 
B.  KUFB.  of  Wtaconstn.  signed  the 
report.'     In  the  foreword,  page  X 
bcrs    of    the    coogreaalonal 
listed,  with  thetr  party  afUiaUons 
the  foreword,  page  XI.  you  would 
If  you  had  looked,  the  following 
The    committee    reports,    submitted 
SO.   1M6.  constituted  three  aepara^ 
ments  of  opinion.    The  majority 
signed  by  an  six  Democrats  and  wai 
to  without  express  qualification  b 

atatlTS    Obauubt.    The    minorit  ' 
submltad   ta^   Senator* 
Representative 
signing  with  the  majority,  filed 
mentary  statwncnt  which.  In 
^>eets.  plaead  him  with  the  mlnorl  y 

Our  apdogy  to  Mr.  Morgcnstcm  ^~ 
B>tT<f  over  Ua  foreword,  where  this 
tion   affpaarad.     We  bad  expected 
vital  faeta  la  the  body  at  th4 
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The  fact  remains  that  RepresenUtlves 
OxASHArr  and  Kxxrx  did  sign  the  majority 
report.  Mr.  Kxxrxs  separate  report  was  In 
the  nature  of  a  straddle.  Three  months  of 
hearings  and  more  than  10.000,000  words  of 
evidence  failed  to  convince  anyone  but  Sen- 
ators BaxwsTxa  and  FxacrsoN  that  the 
finger  of  blame  should  have  pointed  to  high 
Waahlngton  officials.  And  their  minds  were 
made  up  before  the  hearings  ever  started. 
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Address  of  Hon.  John  Dayis  Lolfc,  of 
Connecticat 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

OF   CONHUCTICCT 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  IlEPRESENTAJIVES 

Friday.  February  21,  1947\ 
Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  address  I  made  to 
the  New  Canaan  Republican  Town  Com- 
mittee at  their  Lincoln  Day  victory  din- 
ner on  Saturday.  Pebruary  15.  1947.  at 
the  New  Canaan  Country  Club: 

My  friends  of  New  Canaan,  it  is  always  a 
delight  for  me  to  be  back  in  New  Canaan. 
I  have  a  very  special  feeling  for  you  here  for 
It  was  In  New  Canaan  on  Memorial  Day  last 
year  that  I  was  accordttl  a  reception  which  I 
ahaU  never  forget.  Tbe  fine  citizens  of  this 
community  encourage<l  me  to  go  into  poli- 
tics and  aaalsted  me  in  many  ways  during 
the  campaign  victoriously  concluded  on 
November  5. 

Repeatedly  in  the  ptist  you  have  shown  in 
this  New  England  town  a  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponslbUlty  and  the  nort  of  InteUigent  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  which  is  esaentlal  to 
the  preservation  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. This  Is  vital  piirticularly  today  when 
thU  system  is  held  up  for  reexamination  and 
attack,  when  those  things  for  which  we  re- 
cently fought  a  war  are  still  very  much  in 
Jeopardy. 

I  am  very  much  honored  to  be  here  with 
you  this  evenmg  to  talk  to  you  at  this  Lin- 
coln Day  celebration.    It  was  approximately 
fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  that  Lincoln 
came  into  national  pjomlnence.  and  it  waa 
fourscore  and  seven  years  before  that,  that 
our  Nation  was  bom.    Accordingly  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  think  deeply  about 
this  man   whose   one   hundred   and   thirty- 
eighth  anniversary  we  are  clebratlng.     It  is 
appropriate— nay.  it  l«  vital— that  we  should 
give  more  than  mere  Up  service  to  the  atti- 
tudes for  which  he   lived  and  died.     It  is 
vitid  because  if  we  faU  to  imderstand  the 
portentoua  implications  of  our  present  pre- 
dicament, we  may  in  the  end  forfeit  those 
very  things  which  Lincoln  apostrophised  In 
his  ^>eeches  and  which  he  defended  with  his 
life.    We  who  are  Republicans  can  rightfully 
claim  AbrsOiam  Lincoln  as  our  guiding  spirit 
snd  as  the  foimder  >7t  our  party.     We  can 
claim  this  while  reccgnlxlng  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  becatise  of  his  philosophy,  belongs  to 
all  parties,  all  races,  all  creeds — and.  Indeed — 
aU  nations.     In  recoj,nizlng  this,  we  shoxUd 
rsdedlcate  ourselves  to  those  principles  for 
which  he  stood,  and  thus  vindicate  our  great 
Inheritance. 

What  were  some  of  these  principles? 
Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "As  I  woxild  not  be  a 
alave.  ao  I  would  not  be  a  master.  This 
sipfttf  my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever 
dUrers  from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
ence, is  not  democracy ."  In  saying  thla  Abra- 
ham T-*"<*^"  admirably  stated  what  is  in  fact 
the  gnat  fhft"^"f  a  our  system.   It  requires 


at  all  times  a  nice  balance  not  only  between 
the  three  branches  at  our  Government — the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  Judicial — 
but  also  between  the  Cover runent  and  the 
people.     In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed 
a   gradual    departure   from    this    thesis.     As 
Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "The  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  Government  Is  to  do  for  a  community 
of  people  whatever  they  need  to  have  done, 
but  cannot  do  at  all,  or  cannot  so  well  do. 
for  themselves.  In  their  separate  and  indi- 
vidual capacities.    In  all  that  the  people  can 
individually  do  as  weU  for  themselves.  Gov- 
ernment ought  not  to  interfere."     In  other 
words.  It  is  the  function  of  Government  to 
regulate,  but  not  to  control  and  to  remain 
at  all  times  the  servant  and  not  the  master 
of  the  people.     In  my  opinion  three  main 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  extension  of 
the   executive   power:    First,   the   Interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
has  been  Interpreted  so  loosely  that  elevator 
operators  In  buildings  In  which  certain  In- 
terstate  businesses   were  housed   have   been 
held   to  be   subject   to  Federal   regulation; 
secondly,  the  general  welfare  clause  of  the 
Constitution   has   been   given   such   a   wide 
latitude  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
come  increasingly  to  do  for  the  people  that 
which  they  can  do  better  for  themselves;  and 
third,    the    sixteenth    amendment    In    1913 
which  gave  the  Federal  Government  the  pow- 
er to  collect  income  taxes  and  by  so  doing 
enlarged  Its  power  over  the  people.     To  be 
sure  this  jxjwcr  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Congress.     However,   since   the  money  once 
appropriated  is  spent  by  the  executive  de- 
partment, it  contributed  to  Its  growth. 

I  believe  It  was  Lord  Acton  who  said  that 
"All  j>ower  corrupts  and  absolute  power  tends 
to  corrupt  absolutely."    We  should  do  well 
to  bear  this  In  mind,  especially  today,  when 
because   of    the   suffering    and    depredations 
of  the  recent  war  people  all  over  the  world 
have  come  to  lose  faith  In  popular  govern- 
ment.   We  must  restore  that  faith  In  order 
to  survive;  we  cannot  restore  that  faith  un- 
less we  live  by  it  within  our  own  borders; 
we   must   believe   In  our  system:    we   must 
believe    In    individual    responslbUlty    rather 
than  Government  responsibility.     If  men  tue 
their  freedoms  simply  In  their  own  Interests, 
then  we  are  well  on  our  way  back  to  human 
bondage.     Our   system   depends  on   a   high 
sense  of  public  morality  and  mutual  trust 
for  Its  continuance.    These  qualities  Abr*- 
ham  Lincoln  personified  for  all  Americans. 
If  we  can  really  live  according  to  his  pre- 
cepts, then  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the 
fut\ire,  for  we  shall  build  In  this  country 
a  civilization  which  wUl  match  in  deep  spirit- 
ual purpose  the  imprecedented  might  of  our 
industrial  and  military  machine.    There  is 
no  escaping  the  central  truth  that  men  can 
go  no  further  than  their  own  moral  fiber  will 
carry  them.     Conflict  exists  between   those 
who  believe  In  group  progress  and  those  who 
recognize  that  tdl  progress  must  be  individ- 
ual In  order  for  the  group  to  benefit. 

It  is  this  respect  for  the  Individual  which 
distinguishes  our  system  from  the  others. 
It  Is  the  fimctlon  of  our  Government  to  safe- 
guard minority  Interests  while  protecting  the 
majority  from  minority  control. 

When  majority  rule  Is  thwarted,  the  indi- 
vidual is  gradually  reduced  to  serfdom.  Lin- 
coln said:  "A  majority  held  In  restraint  by 
constitutional  checks  and  limitations,  and 
always  changing  easily  with  deliberate 
changes  of  popular  oplnlona  and  senti- 
ments, U  the  only  true  sovereign  of  a  fres 
people.  ¥rhoever  rejects  It  does,  of  necessity, 
fiy  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism.  Unanimity 
is  impossible:  the  rule  of  a  minority  as  a 
permanent  arrangement  Is  wholly  inadmis- 
sible. So  that,  rejecting  the  majority  prin- 
ciple, anarchy  or  despotism  in  some  form  Is 
all  that  U  left."  (First  inaugural  address. 
March  4,  1661.1 

We  who  believe  passionately  in  our  sys- 
tem, believe  that  the  people  should  often 
unite  but  that  they  must  never  be  fused. 
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In  a  constitutional  democracy,  a  republic 
such  as  oun,  people  are  protected  by  rules 
and  regulations  rather  than  by  men.  If  the 
people  of  this  country  are  to  continue  to  t>e 
immtme  from  the  whims  of  public  officials 
or  the  vengeance  of  irresponsible  groups, 
then  must  we  Indeed  live  according  to  'the 
ideas  which  we  so  loudly  proriaim.  U  we 
are  to  be  safe  from  the  arbitrary  interfer- 
ences of  government,  then  It  is  urgent  that 
we  should  play  the  part  in  our  Government 
to.  which  our  franchise  entitles  us.  It  is  not 
enough  to  Indulge  in  lazy  complaints;  it  will 
get  tis  nowhere  to  hurl  bitter  invectives  at 
the  Congress,  at  the  Supreme  Court,  or  at 
the  executive  department,  U  we  are  not  ready 
to  do  our  share  in  peace  as  moet  of  us  did  it 
In  war. 

We  are  living,  in  a  period  of  continuing 
conflict,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  grow  tired 
at  this  time. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  quar- 
ters to  expect  the  Eightieth  Congress  to  elim- 
inate overnight  the  wastefulness  and  extrav- 
agance and  dupUcatlon  of  the  New  Deal. 
This  we  cannot  do.  It  U  easy  for  the  various 
agencies  of  our  Government  to  find  plausible 
reasons  for  their  perpetuation.  Cleaning 
house  is  a  difficult  proposition  and  becomes 
more  difficult  as  the  unwieldy  weight  of  our 
Government  increases.  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  curtailing  our  MillUry  Establish- 
ment In  any  way  which  threatens  our  na- 
tional safety  or  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  discharge  our  national  coounlt- 
ments.  We  must  pay  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  it  would  be  highly  dangerous 
for  us  to  reduce  this  interest.  We  must  not 
Jeopardize  the  Government  holdings  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans;  we  must  not  diminish 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  Govern- 
ment.  It  Is  unlikely  tnat  we  can  diminish 
the  expense  of  our  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  we  must  to 
some  extent  give  euslstance  to  people  outside 
our  borders  who  face  the  future  with  a  de- 
spair born  of  acute  physical  suffering. 

Having  said  all  this,  however,  we  can  still 
cut  the  budget.  I  believe  that  we  can  cut 
the  budget,  balance  It.  make  paymenu  on 
the  national  debt,  and  reduce  personal  In- 
come taxes,  and  I  believe  that  this  should 
be  done  as  expedltloxisly  as  possible.  I  be- 
lieve further  that  a  reduction  in  tax  rates 
will,  as  In  the  past,  bring  an  increase  in  tax 
revenues.  It  will  do  so  if  we  reduce  the 
penalties  on  thrift  which  have  curtailed 
men's  ambitions  In  recent  years;  it  will  do  so 
if  we  provide  relief  for  those  millions  of 
Americans  of  fixed  Income  who  have  suffered 
from  the  Inflationary  pressures  of  the  post- 
war period;  it  will  do  so  IX  we  diminish  the 
tax  burden  of  the  millions  of  workera  on 
whose  prodtKtlve  capacities  many  millions  of 
people  depend. 

If  we  can  provide  a  substantial  measure 
of  relief  along  these  lines  we  will  not  only 
do  much  to  restore  the  Government  to  the 
people,  but  we  will  also  have  made  an  Im- 
portant step  toward  solving  the  urgent  prob- 
lems with  which  labor  management  rela- 
tions have  been  fraught.  In  this  connec- 
tion 1  hasten  to  add  that  we  must  aK>roach 
without  animosity  the  questions  which  have 
arisen  In  recent  years  with  resp)ect  to  our 
Nation's  economy,  bearing  In  mind  that  it  is 
not  the  function  of  Government  to  take 
sides  In  these  conflicts.  The  Government  is 
not  properly  a  biased  referee  changing  Its 
allegiance  with  shifts  of  public  opinion. 
The  Government  must  hold  Itself  aloof  from 
these  passing  passions  In  order  to  provide 
the  steady  guidance  needed  to  restore  bal- 
ance to  our  economy.  Just  as  we  must  re- 
store balance  among  the  separate  branches 
of  ova  Government,  so  mtist  we  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  national  welfare  of  all  the  people 
achieve  an  economic  balance.  I  reject  the 
battle  lines  between  labor  and  management 
which  were  drawn  up  during  the  past  few 
yean  by  the  New  Deal  Government.  I  re- 
ject them  as  false  and  pernicious.    The  real 


battle  has  been  between  the  Government  and 
the  customer — in  other  words,  between  the 
Government  and  the  people.  This  balance 
cannot  be  restored  until  the  Government 
withdraws  the  dead  and  heavy  hand  of  medi- 
ocrity from  the  llf«  ot  the  Nation.  It  cannot 
be  restored  until  the  ban  on  initiative  has 
been  removed. 

We  in  the  Republican  Party  believe  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  "Property  is  the  ftuit 
of  labor  •  •  •  property  1b  desirable  as  a 
positive  good  In  the  world  •  •  •  that 
some  should  be  rich  shows  that  othen  may 
become  rich,  and  hence  Is  just  encourage- 
ment to  lndustr>'  and  enterprise."  This  at- 
titude Is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  at  the  time 
It  was  uttered.  Almost  100  years  ago  Lincoln 
said:  "To  secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole 
product  of  his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Is  a  worfhy  subject  of  any  good  government.** 
How  can  this  be  done  if  the  Government 
arrogates  to  Itself  more  and  more  control 
over  the  lives  of  the  people?  How  can  this 
be  done  if  morbid  and  predatory  biu^aucracy 
takes  the  place  of  adequate  incentives  for 
outstanding  achievement? 

Again  to  quote  Lincoln :  "Were  we  directed  . 
from  Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to 
reap,  we  should  soon  want  bread.  •  •  • 
When  all  Government,  in  little  as  in  great 
things,  shall  be  drawn  to  Washington.  It  will 
become  venal  and  oppressive." 

This  Is  the  main  Job  which  lies  before  the 
Eightieth  Congress;  To  rise  above  the  pres- 
sures of  the  moment,  above  personal  political 
safety:  above  the  expediencies  of  the  hour  m 
ordw  to  achieve  a  return  to  the  concept  of 
individual  freedom  personified  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  Government  can  provide  no 
open  sesame  to  an  earthly  paradise;  neither 
can  it  reduce  taxes  while  continuing  the  high 
level  of  appropriations.  There  Is  a  field  for 
Oovernment  to  act  In.  but  that  field  must  be 
limited  to  those  aspects  of  life  where  the  in- 
dividual is  unable  to  act  effectively. 

Now,  what  did  Abraham  Lincoln  think 
about  our  foreign  relations?  He  said:  "In 
our  Intercourse  with  other  nations.  It  be- 
hooves VIS  to  t)e  at  once  compromising  and 
stern.  If  international  underatandlng  can 
be  perpetuated  by  giving  a  little  more  and 
taking  a  little  less,  why.  then,  let  us  give  a 
little  more  and  take  a  little  less.  But  never 
must  we  do  all  the  giving.  Rather  In  the 
case  of  a  long  and  threatening  misunder- 
standing let  us  prepare  for  the  worst  and 
work  for  the  best."  I  think  we  can  safely  tise 
these  wise  counsels  as  our  criteria  of  conduct 
at  this  perilous  time.  We  know  from  bitter 
experience,  both  before  and  after  the  recent 
war.  that  a  policy  of  appeasement  encour- 
ages aggressiveness.  Our  greatest  strength 
lies  in  our  ability  to  give  a  vigorous  demon- 
stration that  our  private  property  competi- 
tive Incentive  system  of  free  workmen  can 
continue  to  provide  more  benefits  lor  more 
people  than  any  system  In  the  world. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  a  decisive 
hour.  These  are  days  in  which  our  vision  is 
sometimes  impaired  by  the  conflicting  in- 
fluences to  which  we  are  constantly  exposed. 
The  storms  of  controversy  and  the  passions 
of  special  interests  which  swirl  about  our 
Government  create  a  difficult  climate  for  im- 
partial Judgments.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
this.  We  know  that  Abraham  Lincoln  faced 
turmoU  and  vindictive  criticism  during  the 
entire  term  of  his  Presidency.  It  has  always 
been  so.  Man  was  bom  to  struggle,  and 
struggle  he  mtist  if  he  Is  to  survive. 

It  behooves  those  of  us  who  have  been 
elected  by  the  people  to  serve  them  In  high 
ofllpe  to  approach  these  problems  in  a  spirit 
ofcalm  deliberation.  We  must  attempt  to 
make  our  decisions  from  source  material  and 
oa  the  most  complete  Information  available. 
We  mtist  weigh  these  vital  issues  on  the  sales 
of  the  general  welfare  and  then  move  to 
rapid  and  effective  action,  certain  in  «ie 
knowledge  that  our  decisions  will  not  meet 
with  unanimous  approval.  We  must  do  thla 
In  the  same  spirit  of  high  service  as  that  in 


which  the  war  was  foDgtit.  Ttila  ws  can 
achieve  U  we  will  carry  with  us  into  th« 
arena  of  our  peacetime  oonlUcts  an  abiding 
sense  of  those  principles  which  we  regard  to- 
day as  Uuly  Lincolnian.  These  principles,  if 
they  are  adhered  to.  can  preserve  for  us  the 
best  of  the  past  and  prepare  us  to  meet  the 
tremendous  challenge  of  the  futura. 


RepobUcaiu  HaiM  f«r  Bii4gtt  Cvtnf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  IMDXANA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESCNTATIVS8 

Friday.  February  21,  1947 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.   Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcoro,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  David  Lawrence: 
Rbpctlicams  Hulbd   roB   Btjooxt  Cotnuoc — 

CAPrrai.  Atmobphsu  StJacH«aarD  With  NTw 

Dbal  Ei>Fifon«G  Spxarr 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Republicans  in  Congress  are  entitled 
to  the  applause  of  the  whola  cotintry  for 
thslr  political  courage. 

For  when  politicians  who  could  get  votes 
by  giving  the  public's  money  away  to  special 
groups  or  blocs  apply  restraints  to  them- 
selves and  actually  try  to  cut  down  the  Gov- 
ernment's expenses  and  save  money  for  all 
the  people,  the  action  is  so  rare  that  it 
merits  attention. 

So  surcharged  Is  the  Washington  atmos- 
phere with  the  New  Deal  habit  of  spending 
and  spending  that  the  National  Capital  still 
seems  to  be  dominated  by  critics  from  the 
Democratic  side  who  are  horror  struck  at 
the  idea  of  a  general  cutting  of  the  budget. 

It  may  take  a  long  while  to  rid  official 
Washington  of  the  spending  complex  It 
has  had  since  1933 — ^that  money  Is  something 
turned  out  by  printing  presses  and  that 
debt  la  Just  a  thing  that  can  be  pUed  up 
Indefinitely. 

OOMKXMTS   sax    AKACnVQ 

It  is  amazing  to  read  the  comments  that 
are  going  forth  these  days  about  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Republicans  to  cut  the  Truman 
budget  by  several  billions.  One  would  think 
that  $37,000,000,000  budgeU  are  normal  and 
that  anyone  who  attempts  to  cut  them  la 
destroying  the  Oovernment.  Indeed,  tha 
cry  of  calamity  if  the  btidget  is  cut  is  a 
familiar  one  as  It  comes  fnxn  bureaucratic 
circles.  Only  a  few  Democrats,  like  Senator 
Btxd.  of  Virginia,  liave  been  pleading  for 
economy  during  the  last  decade,  and  now  the 
Virginia  Senator  Joins  with  the  RepubUcana 
in  demanding  a  •6.000.000.000  cut  In  the 
budget. 

Whether  the  budget  can  or  cannot  tM 
cut  exactly  by  any  such  figure  is  less  Im- 
portant than  the  formidable  opposition  to 
any  budget  cutting  which  is  coming  from 
most  of  the  Democrats  and  from  President 
Truman.  Just  how  Chairman  Hannegan  ex- 
pects to  reelect  Mr.  Truman— when  he  has 
sent  a  budget  of  •37.500,000.000  to  Congress 
and  only  last  month  predicted  a  deficit  for 
the  ctirrcnt  fiscal  year,  and  there  is  already 
a  cash  surplus  of  mora  than  •2.000,000,000 
visible  lor  next  month— will  remain  aome- 
wliat  ot  a  mystery. 

The  Democrats  generally  are  lining  them- 
selves up  with  the  spenders.  They  are  not 
helping  in  the  budget-cutting  process.  Only 
the  Republicans  are  carrying  the  ball  on  that 
issue,  and  they  an  doing  It  despite  the  snip- 
ing from  the  left  wlngere  who,  of  course, 
want  more  and  more  spending  and  their 
vested  interest  in  btireaucracy  to  contintia. 
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The  dacUlon  at  Um  Joint 
mlttM  at  OonffMw  to  cut  9BM0 
tha  TrwDMa  Inadget  bM  been 
eetTed  by  ttM  Boum  at  ItopreeeoUUjree. 
•  Urge  number  o(  eaoeervsttre 
•re  )oUila«  wttb  tbe  Republlcttu  tc 
waste  in  Ooremment.    In  tbe 
Rcpubllcana  bere  end  tbere  are 
but  •  ooeUtloo  may  onlcr  •  cut 
irotn  H.S00.000iM>0  to  •S.OOO.OOOjO^ 

■coaKMcna  m 

Tbe  details,  to  be  eore.  are  no*  9«^  avail- 
able, but  alreedy  It  ia  apparent  tb  it  tbe  de- 
termlnauoa  to  cut  la  bavlng  tt«  effect 
tbroufbout  tbe  OoTemment 
■contMnlea  tbat  abould  long  ago 
made  are  now  being  put  Into  effect 
I J  In  tbe  Veteran*'  Bureau.  Aa 
paycbology  U  one  of  increasing 
<itw>tT>««Ht»n  e»penae.  tbere  can  b 
reae  made.  Thia  la  tbe  tide  tbat 
policy  la  now  leeetalng. 

Wben  It  U  eonaldered  tbat  1^-  Trmnan 
wanta  to  spend  more  than  •S7jlM  1,000.000  a 
year  and  can't  see  any  substantli  1  cuts  Im- 
mediately— notwithstanding  tbe  fact  that 
tbe  budget  he  submitted  for  the  Secal  year 
which  enda  June  M.  IMt.  will  Is  covering 
Ooeeniment  operatloae  fully  S  'ears  after 
the  war  ended  in  Kurope  and  aim  Mt  S  years 
from  TJ-day— Indlcatea  bow  far  away  the 
administration  is  from  recognialxi  [  that  the 
people  of  America  want  to  get  fback  to  a 
peacetime  basts. 

The  dlficulty.  of  course.  Is  that 
eratlc  Party  U  still  a  New  Deal 
stm   wedded  to  the   phUoeophy 
Totee  by  spending  money.    The 
too.  played  that  game  many 
fortunately  today  they  are  trytni 
the  masimum  number  of  people 
the  budget  and  stabilising  the 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LEM  [E 
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So  we  propoee  henceforward  to  tax  our- 
selves and  Uke  cam  of  ouraelves.  We  are 
fed  up  with  subeldlea.  doles,  and  paternalism. 
We  sre  no  one's  ste]xhlld.  We  have  grown 
up.  We  serve  notice  that  we  wUl  resist 
Washmgton.  D.  C  adopting  us. 

Be  it  reaolved  by  tile  Hotue  of  BevresenU- 
tives  of  the  Oenerai  Assemblj/  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  (the  senate  concurring) ,  That  we 
respectfully  petition  and  urge  Indiana's  Con- 
greesmen  and  Senatirs  to  vote  to  fetch  our 
county  court  house  imd  city  halls  back  from 
PennsylvanU  Avenuft.  We  want  government 
to  come  home. 

Jlesolped  further.  That  we  call  upon  the 
legislatures  of  our  sister  Statea  and  on  good 
citizens  everywhere  who  believe  In  the  basic 
principles  of  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  to  Join 
with  us.  and  we  with  them  to  Mstore  the 
American  Republic  iind  our  48  States  to  the 
foundations   built   by   our  fathers. 

Indiana  is  to  be  congratulated  as  the 
first  State  in  the  Union  to  realize  that 
they  cannot  pull  themselves  up  by  their 
own  bootstraps  by  accepting  Federal  aid. 
The  first  SUte  to  realiae  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  to  be  balanced,  and  deficit 
spending  is  to  be  stopped,  the  SUtes  and 
their  political  subdivisions  must  stop 
deficit  begging. 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  that 
as  a  people  we  have  been  sleeping  at  the 
switch.  We  have  allowed  a  large  part 
of  our  form  of  government  to  slip  away 
from  us.  We  asked  our  Uncle  Sam  for 
donations,  relief,  and  aid  for  all  kinds  of 
projects.  These  he  has  given  us,  but  the 
price  he  exacted — government  by  bu- 
reaucracy— has  come  too  high.  In  our 
desire  to  get  something  for  nothing,  we 
forgot  that  the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal 
vigilance. 
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Mr.     LDfKB.    Ifr 

ffovemon.  mayors  of  cities, 
others  throughout  the  Nation, 
quested  Congress  to  balance 
and  stop  deficit  spending, 
governors    or    mayors    or 
stopped  to  think  that  in  orded 
Congress  to  stop  deficit  spenplng 
must  stop  deficit  begging. 

I  an  glad  to  note,  howevei 
Eighty-fifth  General 
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State  of  Indiana  passed  Hou4e 
rent  Resolution  2.    This 
as  follows: 
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no  gtiardlan 
to  have  none.    We  Boosters — llki 
at  our  slst«r  BUtaa— were  foolep 
a  sptU  with  the  magician's  trick 
lar  taxed  out  of  oar  jMckets  i 
Washington.  wUl  be  bigger 
back,  to  ui.    We  have  taken  a 
said  donar.    We  ted  that  It 
tu  Journey  to  Waahlngtoo  and 
poUttcal  brokarage  at  the 
ben  ttsducfd.    We  have  decide< 
la  no  such  thing  as  Federal  aid 
that  there  Is  no  wealth  to  tax 
aL^ady  wtthtn  tha  boondarlca 
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AMcss  of  Hob.  Jaaes  A.  Farley 


■ZTBNBION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  OTOOLE 

or  anw  tobk 
IN  THE  BOTXM  OP  RSPRKSBTTATIVn 

Friday.  February  21.  1947 

Mr.  OTOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
oa»,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp..  at 
the  limcheon  opening  the  1947  campaign 
of  the  United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of 
America,  Inc.,  the  Astor  Gallery  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York.  N.  Y.. 
January  24.  1947: 

We  are  gathere<l  here  today  to  open  the 
1M7  campaign  of  tbe  United  Lithuanian  Re- 
lief Fund  of  Amcxlca.  This  organization, 
which.  In  the  past,  received  most  of  Its  funds 
from  the  National  War  Fund,  now  embarks 
tmder  Its  own  power  In  search  of  aid  from 
friends  symi>athetic  to  Its  cause. 

This  cause  is  n3t  new  or  unusual.  The 
aftennath  of  war  has  left  millions  of  Inno- 
cent war  stricken  men.  women  and  children 
Impoverished  and  unable  to  help  themselves. 
Among  them,  and  in  great  numbers,  are  the 
Lithuanians  In  Xurope. 

For  centvules.  this  nation  waged  many 
battles  for  its  freedom  and  heroically  re- 
aistad  all  foreign  attempts  of  occupation 
and  opprssslon.    It  lought  and  defeated  the 


Teutonic  Knights.  It  resisted  all  attempts 
of  denationalization  by  the  Russians  during 
their  lao  years  of  occupation  of  Lithuania. 
Finally,  the  end  of  the  first  World  Wsr  saw 
the  return  of  complete  independence  to 
Lithuania  and  for  22  years  It  firmly  esUb- 
llshed  itself  in  the  fsmily  of  nations.  It 
proved  without  doubt  that  Lithuanians,  as 
free  men,  under  a  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment, rightfully  deserved  their  hard- 
earned  freedom. 

The  Second  World  War  Inflicted  furious  and 
unsparing  bavoc  on  this  small  nation.  In 
proportion.  It  was^one  at  the  moat  afflcted. 
It  suffered  camage'of  its  population.  destnK- 
tlon  of  its  land  and  property  and,  worst  of 
all.  foreign  military  occupation. 

A  large  percentage  of  Its  population  was  de- 
ported to  slavery  in  strange  and  unfriendly 
lands.  Others,  seeking  fvmdamental  free- 
doms and  human  rights,  left  their  homeland, 
and  sought  temporary  refuge  where  they 
could. 

To  aid  all  these  distressed  Lithuanians  Is 
the  chief  aim  of  tbe  United  Lithuanian  Relief 
FMnd  of  America.  During  the  past  3  years, 
this  humanltarUn  agency  extended  all  the 
relief  and  aid  it  could  summon  and  aaaemble. 
It  drew  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  vigor  and  appeal  and  when 
distrlbuUon  was  made  abroad  It  was  always 
done  In  the  name  of  the  American  people 
who  BO  generously  responded. 

Want  knows  no  religious,  racial,  or  physical 
boundaries.  Under  similar  conditions,  it  af- 
fects all  in  equal  degree  and  manner.  Lith- 
uanians in  Europe  share  this  common  fate,  a 
common  fate  of  general  want,  of  despair  and 
uncertainty. 

It  la  generally  reoognlaed  and  accepted  that 
the  people  of  Burope.  and  especially  th* 
refugees  and  the  displaced  persons,  still  need 
aid.  To  this  end.  Intemstionsl  and  volun- 
tary relief  agencies  hsve  worked  unceasingly 
with  force  and  sacrifice.  However,  Interna- 
tional relief  organizations  alone  cannot  sue- 
ceaaftUly  meet  this  great  and  oomplei  prob- 
lem. Voluntary  agencies,  therefore,  hsve 
been  Invited  Into  this  field  to  supply  not 
only  supplementary  requirements  and  serv- 
ices, but  also  to  provide  the  Items  of  aid  not 
coming  within  the  scope  of  International 
bodies. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  lack  of  all  things 
material  is  prevalent  throughout  Europe. 
This  lack  Is  all  the  more  acute  among  tbe 
displaced  persons.  And  what  Is  most  de- 
plorable ts  the  fact  that  these  poor  unfor- 
tunates have  to  depend  on  others  for  their 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies.  None 
of  these  essentials  are  available  to  them  in 
adequate  amounts.  They  can  only  share  In 
what  we  Americans  can  and  do  spare. 

The  plight  of  the  Lithuanians,  sxifferlng 
the  terrible  consequences  of  the  war.  deserves 
the  attention,  the  sympathetic  understand- 
ing, snd  support  of  every  charlty-mlnded 
American.  Without  this  support,  there  Is  no 
other  hope  for  their  survival. 

If,  however,  they  do  receive  the  help  which 
the  United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  Amer- 
ica has  obligated  itself  to  provide  them  dur- 
ing 1947.  their  faith  in  true  democracy  will 
be  further  strengthened.  The  realization  of 
this  fact,  too,  shall  bring  them  solace  and 
consolation  In  their  misery  and  want. 

But  material  aid  alone  is  not  sufBclent. 
The  Lithuanian  refugees,  like  the  homeless 
of  other  countries  who  cannot  return  to  their 
native  lands,  are  seeking  refuge  in  free  lands 
of  opportunity.  They  are  sick  to  death  of 
dependence  upon  others.  They  languish  only 
In  the  hope  of  again  living  In  freedom  and 
self-sustenance.  Let  us  not  "dose  or  nar- 
row ovir  gates"  to  them.  They.  Uke  their 
relatlvea  and  friends  here  before  them,  will 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  our  rich  Ameri- 
can heritage  and  prosperity,  and  become  use» 
ful  and  valuable  Americans. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vaanoMT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  February  21,  1947 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  a  translation  by  Dr.  Glen  Levin 
Swiggett  of  the  Spanish  sonnet  to  Wash- 
ington by  Gertrudis  G6mes  de  Ave- 
llaneda. 

Dr.  Swiggett  is  recognised  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  of  sonnets,  and 
translator  of  those  written  in  other  lan- 
guages, and  it  is  apropros  of  the  day  and 
the  occasion  that  this  translation  be  in- 
cluded in  this  day's  Rrcoao.    It  follows: 

TO    WASHII«?rOK 

{By  Olen  Levin  Swiggett  from  tbe  Spanish 
of  Oertnidis  OOmez  de  Avellaneda.  181g- 
1873) 
No  pattern  In  the  paat  for  your  vlrtuel 
No  future  copy  history  vrtU  give. 
Nor  other's  memory  in  greatness  live 
In  coming  centuries  equal  to  you. 
■urppe  has   seen  her  soil  aU  bloodstained 

through 
War's  conquering  evil  genius  combaUve: 
But  that  the   genius  of   Good  God  Aould 

give 
Was  to  America  the  glory  due. 
Whilst    making    of    the    world    wastelands 

dreary, 
Let  proud  victor  Joy  o'er  his  art  of  hate 
And  enslaved  subjects  command  boaatlngly: 
But  In  their  hearts  the  peoples  know,  pros- 
trate. 
That  only  he  Is  strong  who  rules  them  free, 
Tbat  he   alone  who  makes  them  great   is 
great. 


WiMit  EcoMsy  MeaM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  XLUxron 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  21.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  leaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRO.  I  include  herewith  an  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Di^Jatch. 
February  19,  1947. 

In  the  House  on  last  Tuesday  I  spoke 
on  the  same  subject.  The  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  Post-Dispatch  editorial 
are  greatly  In  line  with  my  own  thoughts 
on  thj-s  important  matter. 

WWkT  BCOMOMT  MBAlta 

Now  that  the  fight  for  adequate  mUltary 
appropriations  Is  going  to  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, the  debate  should  be  freed  from  all 
the  hysteria  about  economy.  Ruthless 
slashing  ctf  our  defense  budget  cannot  be 
Itemtased  in  terms  of  guns  and  planes  alone. 
It  noeans  that  we  wUl  have  to  butcher  our 
foreign  policy  as  sreU. 

President  Truman  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
oommaiMlers  have  described  the  Msoe  In 
terma  at  an  "toeffecttve"  Army,  a  •*esoond 
raU*  Air  Force,  and  an  "ImmotoUe"  Navy. 
This  picture  Is  deadly  serious.  Bat  It  does 
not  represent  altogether  what  mUttary        " 


Vseble  arms  mean  fMUe  dipkimaey.  More 
tham  a  century  ago  Clausewtta  ststed  an 
nnfortimate  principle,  wben  he  aaid  war  was 
tiw  logical  ezteosion  of  di|da>naey.  War 
comes  when  negotiation  fails,  and  negotia- 
tion falls  when  a  nation  has  no  strength  to 
support  It.  U  tbe  United  States  has  to 
reduce  its  arms,  which  part  of  Its  foreign 
poUcy  will  It  surrender? 

Would  we.  for  instance,  be  wUUng  to  re- 
treat from  Europe?  A  New  York  Times 
vrriter  has  stated  that  "tbe  balance  at  power 
waa  restored  roughly  along  the  Stettin-Trieste 
line  not  because  of  tbe  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Bymee,  but  because  at  the  powe.  at  the 
United  States  Army  ta  Germany  and  In 
Trtoste."  Oar  withdrawal  now  would  leave 
western  Europe  to  fascism,  nsttonallst  ex- 
pansion, or  chaos. 

Or  should  we  pull  our  fleet  out  at  tbe  Medl- 
toranean?  Its  presence  tbere  forestalled 
Russian  pressure  on  Turkey  and  helped  keep 
the  Dardanelles  open  to  world  trade.  The 
mere  presence  of  American  warships  has 
protected  the  free  flow  at  Arabian  oU.  which 
we  need  desperately  for  defense  reserves. 

And  could  we  hoist  an^or  in  the  Par  BastT 
That  would  leave  the  PhUlpptnes  defense- 
less. Japan  neither  safe  nor  donocratlc.  and 
north  China  a  voM  opra  to  expanding  Soviet 
power. 

If  we  do  not  abandon  parts  at  our  forslgn 
policy,  then  reduced  approprtatlans  wtU  mean 
Inevitable  reduetton  of  military  defenses 
doaer  home.  Would  we  aboliah  parts  of  our 
HeaMvsa  and  NaUooal  Guard?  Or  would  we 
eliminate  those  three  vast  belts  at  bases 
which  stretch  from  the  Aleutiana  to  Iceland 
in  tbe  north,  from  Japan  through  the  South 
Pacific  islands  in  the  west,  snd  from  Iceland 
past  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  east?  They  are 
meant  to  keqp  any  war  far  from  the  home- 
land. 

Those  are  the  obJecUvea  which  de|iand  upon 
America  B  military  strength.  Both  have  been 
balanced  carefxUly  In  tbe  defense  budget  by 
such  men  as  Oenerai  Marshall.  As  Secretary 
of  State  and  farmer  Chief  of  Staff,  he  under- 
stands both  our  oommttmsnts  and  the  power 
needed  to  support  them. 

Which  part  of  our  foreign  policy  would 
the  economy-minded  Congreaaaaen  destroy? 
That  ts  the  issue  before  Congress.  It  should 
be  met  squarely,  not  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
eenta,  but  with  an  earnest  regard  for  Amer- 
ican secnrtty  and  the  peace  at  the  wortd. 


Address  of  Hw.  EanU  L  Stassen 


EXTENSI<m  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MnnnsoTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBBSENTATIVXS 

Friday.  Februarii  21.  1947 

Mr.  JUEHD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoii),  I 
Include  the  following  address  of  Harold 
E.  Stassen,  of  Minnesota,  at  the  annual 
Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the  Nati<»ial  Re- 
publican aub  of  New  York,  February  12. 
1947: 

Mr.  Chairman,  dtstlngolshed  guests,  fellow 
Republicans,  I  have  a  very  vivid  reooOeetlon 
at  ttie  first  Lincoln  Day  dinner  that  I  at- 
tended. As  I  recaU.  It  was  a  quarter  century 
ago  on  February  IX  1933.  As  a  lad  oC  14.  I 
had  aooompanled  my  father,  who  was  a  Re- 
puMicaa  leader  ot  oat  home  rural  county 
or  Minnesota,  to  thla  annual  observation  of 
the  bbth  date  of  tbe  great  btnnanltarlan. 
Tlie  dinner  was  bald  tn  tbe  capital  city  of 
St.  PauL   At  that  Ubm  m  the  waka  of  World 


War  I.  a  speaker  eloquently  diacuased  Abra- 
ham Llneoln's  outlook  toward  the  problems 
at  reooostructlon  in  the  wake  of  war.  He 
empbaslasd  the  sweep  ot  Lincoln's  vision, 
the  depth  and  nobUlty  of  Lincoln  s  think- 
ing, and  the  frankness  and  flrmnees  ct  Lta- 
coln's  position.  He  referred  to  Lincoln's  dis- 
cussion at  the  controversy  over  bis  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  and  the  numerous  cosi- 
lUctlng  proposals  for  the  postwar  policy  and 
qiioted  directly  from  Uneotn's  bumble  but 
immovable  statonent.  "If  the  people  tfmuld. 
by  whatever  mode  or  means,  make  tt  an 
exerutlve  duty  to  reenslave  such  persons, 
another,  and  not  I.  must  be  their  Instrument 
to  perform  tt." 

Tb  me  this  statsaaent  and  tbe  clrcttm- 
staaces  under  which  It  was  delivered  are 
repreaentaUve  in  a  superb  degree  ot  much 
that  I  have  always  admired  tn  Lincoln.  In 
it  be  noognlaes  that  the  wiU  of  the  pw>pl« 
shaU  govern.  But  at  the  same  time  makes 
It  clear  that  he  wUl  not  yield  hla  personal 
basic  ocnvlctlons  to  thoss  ot  others  and  he 
ladlcates  dearly  that  he  ptacea  prtiMrlple 
above  public  oOlce. 

We  meet  tonight  to  honor  the  memory  of 
liaeola.  We  aaeet  at  an  hour  (tf  rtslng 
strei^tb  for  o\ir  Republican  Party.  On  last 
November  6,  the  people  of  our  oooctry  named 
our  BepubUcan  Party  as  onoe  again,  after  16 
years,  tbe  a«Jorlty  party  of  thsae  United 
Statea.  Tb^  Indleafd  tbat  dacMon  by 
their  tree  balloU  by  electlag  a  clear  Bepub- 
Ucan noajorlty  in  both  tbe  Senate  and  tbe 
Houae.  and  a  Bmiubllean  aaiorlty  of  tbe 
Governors.  Including  the  able  and  outstand- 
ing chief  sMcuttve  of  this  Stste  of  New  York, 
tbe  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Dewwy.  U  Is  also 
worthy  of  particular  note  tbat  an  unusually 
large  and  able  group  of  young  veterans  of 
World  War  U  ware  elected  as  new  Repub- 
lican Meaaben  of  the  Houss  and  Senate.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  young  veterans,  moved  by 
their  experiences  In  the  years  ot  war,  are 
entering  political  activity  to  an  increased 
d^(ree.  even  as  more  than  a  oentiiry  ago  tbe 
younc  veteran  Lincoln  returned  from  hU 
servioe  as  a  captain  of  a  company  of  volun- 
teers in  ths  Blackhawk  Indian  Wars  and 
promptly  entered  the  campaign  for  tbe  Illi- 
nois Lsglslature.  suM>ortsd  by  the  men  of 
hU  generation  who  served  with  him. 

It  ta  weU  that  ws  do  meet  as  BepubUeans 
tonlgbt  to  honor  Unooln.  For  any  studsnt 
of  history  mtMt  agree  that  it  U  to  hia  buman- 
Itarlaa  poUclea.  hU  forthrtgbt,  humble, 
courageous  leaderahip.  tbat  we  owe  a  baavy 
neaaure  of  tbe  remarkable  sMMMi  ai  oor 
party  In  tbe  86  years  since  be  led  It  to  Its 
first  national  victory. 

It  is  my  view  tbat  our  Beptibllcan  PMty 
can  beet  honor  Lincoln  today,  and  beet  serve 
ttie  people,  by  facing  In  a  very  Irank  and 
forthright  manner  the  great  Imasa  of  enr 
tlme.  Chief  amoi^  tbeae  la  our  wocld  eco- 
nomic policy.  Ibla  Is  not  an  easy  policy  to 
esUbUsh.  It  involves  a  very  bioad  reap- 
praisal at  the  facta  at  our  position  now  tn 
the  world  and  a  major  adJustaMnt  of  Re- 


publican policy  to  meet  thaea  new  facts. 

We  have  attained  an  amastng  productive 
abOtty.  Ttaough  tbe  tundamentala  of  our 
tree  economy,  wttb  free  labor,  private  capital, 
individual  management,  and  mdependeot  ag- 
rleultiBe.  we  have  reafChed  tbe  point  where 
one-elsteenth  of  tbe  worldli  people  wttbin  our 
lnjrdew  are  producing  more  than  one-fourth 
of  all  the  wortdii  goods  and  servtoss.  By 
tbe  grace  of  God,  and  the  etalwart  fighting 
of  our  armed  forces  and  those  at  am  altles, 
oar  homeland  la  untouched  by  war.  We  are 
now  tbe  great  creditor  nation  at  tbe  vsorld. 
But  elsewhsrs  In  tbe  world  large  areas  of 
the  bom^ands  of  every  other  major  nation 
bava  been  ravaged  by  tbe  ecoofge  of  war. 
pradoctton  has  been  desli'oyed  and  dlatrtbu- 
tkmsyatswsdtarvpted.  Totfoaatttm  artlMnns 
of  peoples  scarcity  Is  a  tragic,  enirt  word. 
Bvagry.  tbey  ety  for  more  food  b«tt  tbere  is 
no  nor*  food.    HooMlaM,  tbey  aeefe  better 
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follow. 
<M  th«M 

But 
must 
of  Un- 
LiMt  the 


•belter  b«t  than  Is  no  better  •belter,  ihtnt- 
mc  tb«T  rwifti  far  warmer  elotbln«  i  nd  for 
coel  but  tt  to  not  to  be  bad.  Krcr '  otber 
continent  ■•etbee  wttb  aocUd  and  |  oUtlcal 
unrest.  We  rvTlew  these  t»cU  with  bi  imiUty. 
as  we  seek  to  think  through  what  thli 
In  tcroM  of  poUclee  which  we  must 
We  aeek  for  answer*  on  tbe  basts 
truths. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  the  anawei 
I  do  have  •  deep  conTletlon  that  « 
And  tbe  answers  on  the  moral  tiasiB 
coln'i  depth  of  humanitarian  vlalon 
nobility  of  bis  eompaasloh  as  In  tbe 
days  of  bu  life  be  faced  tbe 
ot   thH  Nation.   Its  people,  and   Its 
Helds  in  oor  only  parallel  of  national 
nence  with  the  devastation  of  war. 
do  recall  to  you  tbe  tragedy  and  the 
and  tbe  economte  loas  within  our 
by  other  poUdea  alter  bis  sudden  de^tb. 

I   do   further   believe   that   men 
wtU  within  our  party  and  without 
answers  on  such  a  moral  basis  whlcl 
tact  prove  to  also  be  the  best 
noa&lcaUy  and  politically.    I  seek 
poae  details  of  paaltlon.  but  rather 
tilate   the  aaareb   for  anawara.  by 
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We  do  dastre  for  the  future  a 
blth  standard  of  living,  with  Jobs 
tor  all  wbo  wuti  to  work,  with 
duetioa  and  wids  dlatrlbutlon  of 
ssrvles*,  with  ample  prottta.  and 
eellent  parity  tneome  for  agriculture 
tbe  malntaobbc*  of  indtvtdual 
our  ettiHaa  la  a  world  at  peaoa 
We  wtab  to  •••  tbe  peoptoa  In 
eaaerfe  from  tbe  rutes  of  tragic 
ptagrssa  toward  Mgber  staadartta 
wttb  mora  and  better  food  and 
abalMr.  with  an  lacraased  measure 
vldtial  freedom,  and  to  share  with 
world  at  peace. 

Can  these  high  objectives  be  met  ' 
out  minimising  tbe  obetacles.  I  am 
that  they  can  be  met  to  a  remarkable 
tf  we  have  faith  In  our 
IntsQlgenee   and   determination   U 
tag  through. 

Bow  can  we  have  tbe  beet  hope 
tag  tbeae  high  o^ectlvee?     It  h 
frankly  that  we  have  the  best 
tadnlng  these  objectlvea  If  our 
9mnf.    after    careful    thought 
daaattely  leavee  behind  all 
policy  of  ituuiili  Isolation 
ward  ta  tbe  Hadsiitilp  of 
policy  of  worM-wtde  eeonomle 
In  Plata  language  this  maans  that 
aay   that  our  RapubUcan  rarty 
that  a   blgb   tarts   poUcy   no 
Amsrtea  and  that  we  believe  ta  tbe 
■ow  of  goods  and  matortala  and 
travel  aRMmd  tbe  globe. 

OMrlomly  this  raqfutrsa  a 
a^juafiint  ta  omr  tbtafclag.  and 
la  a  iiadjff  ant  retMNd  by 
at  paat  ptudiitma 
a  rattMr 
iow  flf  aa 
Bat  tba  aaad  of 
aaotMMale  tMBklag  la  last  aa  9r«at  ai 
«f  raadlutad  mUttary  and  poUtteal 
that  aiaaa  at  tlM  tkmm  d  Baart 

Let  aa  maba  09  p 
Bot  apaa  up  tba  qaaatlna   of 
tariff  poltey  ta  Conaor  yaara.    I  do 
adsbafcaof  SaMiot-Bawley  or  aay 
I  do  not  lalaa  aa  tasaa  of  any 
on  trade  poUey. 

But  I  do  dtraatly  open  tip  for 
■lady,  fraak  lUataaal 
dedakm,  what  I  eonalder  to  be 
ovarabadowtag  lasuaa  of  our 
light  of  tka  aav  facts  now  to 
world  War  II  wbat  abaU  be  tbe 
position  oa  Amertcali  wortd 
trade  poUcy? 

X  opea  tt  squarely  and  wel< 
our  party  Jotalng  thoughtfully  to 
and  frankly  ta  tba  dlacuaslon 
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facts  have  changed  and  It  will  take  time  to 
aearch  through.  Meanwhile  the  world  econ- 
omic sltwtlon  will  not  atand  still.  In  fact 
even  the  silence  of  our  party,  in  view  of  Its 
earlier  policy,  would  to  and  of  Itself  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  tbe  thlnktog  and  the 
Uend  ot  policies  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

Let  us  examine  to  some  specific  detail  what 
such  a  new  world  economic  policy  will  entail 
and  why  It  U  so  needed.  I  recognize  full 
well  that  there  are  a  BubeUnttal  number  of 
people  in  our  party  wbo  still  follow  tbe  old 
party  position  and  wHo  still  applaud  the  old 
slogans,  which  by  changed  conditions  have 
become  half  truths,  such  as.  "We  cannot  com- 
pete with  Coolie  Labor."  "American  Markets 
for  America".  "Protect  Our  Own."  and  others 
of  that  ktod. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  begin  now 
to  frankly  thtok  this  through,  to  face  the 
facts,  to  talk  It  over,  by  the  time  we  reach 
tbe  19M  platform,  our  Republican  Party  will 
take  a  new  position  for  vigorous  American 
participation  and  increased  trade  throiighout 
the  wwld. 

There  are  four  ImporUnt  factors  that  make 
this  position  essential  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  people  of  America. 

First  of  these  Is  the  tremendous  tocrease 
to  our  productivity.  With  the  skill  of  our 
workmen,  tbe  ability  of  our  management. 
and  tbe  vigor  of  our  private  capital,  we  have 
reaebad  the  stage  that  clearly  and  deftoltely 
to  tbe  years  ahead,  to  many  Itoes.  we  must 
produce  for  world  markets  rather  than  only 
Aaaertean  markets,  or  we  will  find  our  econ- 
omy snubbed  In.  first  glutted  and  then  wlth- 
ertog  with  unemployment  and  deflation. 

Second,  we  have  developed  tremendoua 
capital  reeourcea  and  have  become  the  great 
creditor  naUon  of  the  world,  so  that  we  need 
high  investment  of  capital  at  home  and 
world-wide  sotirees  of  tovestmsnt  as  well, 
else  our  capital  becomes  stagnant  and  Idle 
and  reflects,  to  turn,  to  Idle  men  and  eco- 
nomic turmoil. 

Third,  with  tbe  extensive  drains  on  our 
natural  reaources  through  war  and  peace, 
we  are  becoming  tocreaslngly  dependent  on 
raw-material  sources  elsewhere  to  the  world 
for  the  sound  long-t»m  future  of  our 
economy. 

Fourth,  and  above  all.  tt  la  crystal  dsar  to 
all  of  us  that  to  this  modem  one  world  we 
can  enjof  that  precious  peace  with  justice 
only  in  a  world  at  peace,  and  this  world  can- 
not remato  at  peaee  unices  there  be  that 
alow  but  steady  Improvement  of  standards 
of  llvtog  of  other  peoples  every^'bere.  This 
can  cnly  come,  to  turn,  through  an  Increased 
flow  of  trade  and  higher  world  production 
and  tocreaaed  individual  rights  and  freedoms, 
which  will  never  develoff  if  America  turns 
back  to  economic  Isolation. 

Among  those  of  our  products  for  which  we 
need  wortd  Biarkete  to  the  years  ahead  are 
wheat  and  cotton  and  dried  fruits  and  ma- 
chinery and  automobiles  and  machine  tools. 
AoKrag  tbe  raw  materials  for  which  we  need 
to  look  to  tbe  world  to  the  years  ahead  are 
not  otUy  tin  and  crude  rubber  but  also  lead 
and  copper  and  sine. 

By  reason  of  this  combtoatlon  of  drcum- 
atances.  tbe  United  States  of  America  has 
attatoed  a  poaltion  of  preemtoent  world  eco- 
nomic leadership.  We  must  either  broadly, 
toteUlgently.  and  fairly  admtoister  that 
leadeistil|i  or  by  narrow,  blind,  repressive 
action  abdicate  that  leadership.  The  result 
of  abdlcatlcm  would  be  chaotic  conditions  to 
world  economy,  a  withering  domestic  econ- 
omy, with  unemployment  and  bankruptcies, 
and  leas  chance  of  lasting  peace  for  all. 

During  this  interim  period,  while  the  dis- 
cussions of  our  future  trade  policies  pro- 
ceeds wlthto  the  Bepubllcan  Party,  leadtog 
to  a  dedakm  to  the  platform  of  1948.  it  is 
of  grave  Importance  that  we  do  not  obstruct 
tbe  existing  trade  program,  while  we  share 
tbe  responsibUlty  of  our  national  admtois- 
tratlon.  with  Republican  majorities  to  the 


Senate  and   the  Bouse,  and  an  oppoeltion 
party  President  and  executive  branch. 

A  Republican  SecreUry  of  State,  the  Hon- 
orable  James   O.    Blaine,   under   Presidents 
Garfield    and    Harrison,    first    initiated    with 
substantial  support  the  reciprocal -trade  prin- 
ciple.   Currently  and  realistically,  when  our 
national  administration  is  divided  between 
legislative  and  executive  branches.  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat,  it  la  the  only  program 
under  which  our  world  economic  policy  can 
be  advanced.     It  U  not  a  perfect  program. 
Improvements  In  the  methods  of  negotiat- 
ing the  agreements  should  be  developed  as 
Senators  Vandenberg  and  Milllkto  have  ably 
pointed  out.     But  the  alternative  is  either 
to  go  forward  now  with  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,   or   to   slide    backward   In   eco- 
nomic Isolation.    I  consider  It  to  be  of  tre- 
mendous   Importance,    therefore,    that    our 
Republican  Party  follow  through   with   to- 
terlm   support  of  the  reciprocal   trade  pro- 
gram.   The  impending  negotiations  between 
18  nations  at  Geneva  to  open  to  April  should 
be   held,  and   extensive   agreements   shoiild 
be  negotiated.    Representatives  of  American 
Industry  and  American  labor  and  American 
agriculture    and    of    oiir    Republican    Party 
should  be  present  as  obaervers  durtog  those 
negotiations. 

Recognlxlng  the  dlOculUes  to  world  trade 
preeented  by  sUte-dominated  trading  agen- 
cies and  bUaterallsm  and  discrimination,  we 
should  make  It  clear  that  wbile  we  Intend 
to  move  forward  on  a  world-trade  program 
we  win  at  the  same  time  not  be  blind  to 
discriminating  obatruetton  of  world  trade  by 
others.  We  will  malnuin  saving  clauses  to 
prevent  the  dumping  of  goods.  We  will  be 
Interested,  not  orxly  to  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tionships of  other  nations  toward  us,  but  In 
their  nondiscriminatory  relations  to  each 
other,  as  only  by  an  tocreaslng  multilateral- 
ism of  trade,  fair  and  equal  toward  each 
other,  can  the  peoples  of  all  nations  hope  to 
restore  and  develop  their  standards  of 
living 

Likewise  to  looking  to  our  future  Republi- 
can trade  policy,  we  must  make  it  clear  that 
we  recognijse  that  adjustments  must  be  grad- 
ual, that  we  must  safeguard  American  Indus- 
try and  labor  and  agriculture  against  sudden 
and  extreme  dumping  of  goods,  and  main- 
tato  quota  limitations  on  any  one  product. 
Further  we  must  see  to  It  that  our  exports 
and  Imports  maintain  a  balanced  percentage 
between  agriculture  and  industry  and  be- 
tween Industry  of  various  sections  of  the 
country.  In  other  words,  our  total  trade  pol- 
icies must  be  equitable  so  that  Increased 
imporu  of  agricultural  products  be  met  by 
tocreased  exports  of  other  efHclently  produced 
agricultural  prodiicu,  and  not  by  substitu- 
tion of  industrial  products. 

Likewise  our  exteivslon  of  credit  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  our  Investments,  private 
and  public,  must  be  on  a  sound  basis  to  be 
repreeented  snd  reflected  in  souad  develop- 
ment of  resources  in  otber  lands,  and  of 
restoration  of  economic  systems,  and  not  be 
representative  merely  of  political  maneuver- 
tog. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  tariff  and  trade 
policy  Is  most  dllBcult  to  understand.  Is  be- 
cause any  Individual  producer  or  manufac- 
turer Is  prone  to  feel  that  tf  he  eould  re- 
duce toe  competition  for  his  product  he 
could  have  a  greater  margto  and  a  better 
profit.  And.  of  course,  if  all  else  remained 
the  same  at  home  and  abroad  and  one  single 
product  was  given  an  tocreased  tariff,  this 
wotild  be  substantially  true.  But  the  obvl- 
oiis  fact  Is  that  no  stogie  product  can  be 
hsndled  alone,  and  a  program  of  special  pro- 
tection rapidly  expands  to  many  products 
at  home  and  reflects  in  other  lands,  with  tbe 
result  that  to  fact,  the  total  markets  around 
the  world  for  all  products  are  reduced.  The 
total  demands  for  all  products  decltoes.  The 
total  Jobs  to  the  world  are. cut  down.  The 
total  profits  to  the  world  decltoe.  The  stand- 
ard of  llvtog  of  the  people  becomes  lower. 
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me  choice  Is  clearly  this.  Do  you  irlsh  to 
share  In  an  expMuidlng  market  vrlth  rlstog 
standards  of  llvtog  around  the  world,  or  do 
you  wish  to  hold  exclusively  a  shrinking  mar- 
ket vflth  Increased  unemployment  and  low- 
ering standards  of  living.  Do  you  vrtsh  to 
sell  80  percent  of  a  large  and  expanding  do- 
mestic market  or  do  you  wish  to  sell  100  per- 
cent of  a  small  and  shrinking  domestic  mar- 
ket. It  Is  only  natural  that  many  would 
wish  that  they  could  do  both.  They  would 
wish  that  they  could  hold  exclusively  a  mar- 
ket which  was  also  rlstog  and  expanding. 
But  the  plain  laws  of  world  economics  in 
this  modem  world  point  out  definitely  that 
this  Is  not  poaslble.  Just  as  an  attempt  to 
be  narrow  and  restrictive  between  our  States 
at  an  earlier  day  failed,  so  would  an  attempt 
to  separate  the  nations  of  the  world  In  an 
economic  sense  to  this  modem  world  fall. 

There  Is  need,  however,  for  each  tod\i8try 
and  for  each  section  of  our  economy  to  be 
alert  so  that  It  Is  fairly  treated  in  relation- 
ship to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Another  basis  of  much  ol  the  misunder- 
standing of  the  effect  of  world  Uade  arises 
from  the  assumpUon  that  world  consttoip- 
tlon  remains  the  same,  while  production 
rlaes  to  meet  export  opportunities.  The  fact 
of  the  matter,  of  course.  U  that  producers 
are  consumers,  that  wage  earners  are  buyers. 
that  profit  makers  need  producU.  And  so  It 
Is  around  tbe  world.  As  activity  Increases, 
more  goods  are  produced,  and  demand  in- 
creased, and  purchaaing  power  rises,  and  in 
this  process  the  total  standard  of  living 
moves  upward.  Only  when  pools  of  capital 
are  held  stagnant  or  excessive  governmental 
regulation  stralght-Jackeu  developmenU,  or 
artlflclal  barriers  interfere  with  the  flow  of 
goods,  do  we  find  repressive  developments. 
Otherwise,  the  continvwus  urge  of  man  is  to 
produce  and  to  consume  more  and  more  of 
goods  and  services. 

It  is,  of  course,  also  true  that  such  an  ex- 
panding developing  world  situation  will  re- 
quire constant  adjustments  and  readjust- 
ments In  the  Industry  and  production  of 
every  nation.  But  these  reconversions  and 
adjustments  would  not  be  one  particle  as 
difficult  as  were  the  reconversions  of  war 
and  then  for  peace  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Clearly  the  whole  world  Is  as  close  together 
now.  todustrlally,  sclentlflcaUy,  and  to  travel 
and  communication,  as  the  States  of  our 
Union   were   a   century   ago.     It   Is   equally 
clear  that  If  we  had  Instated  that  each  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  shoiild  raise  Its  own 
wheat,   mill   Its   own   flour,   make   Its   own 
shoes,  build  Its  own  automobiles,  tailor  Its 
own  clothing,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
peoples  to  none  of  the  States  would  be  en- 
joying the  standard  of  living  they  enjoy  to- 
day.   We  have  now  reached  the  potot  where 
the  counterpart  of  this  basic  fact  Is  upon 
us  on  a  world  level.     We  cannot  abruptly 
change  patterns  of  trade  and  o^ndustry  de- 
veloped for  a  century  on  that  world  level. 
Nor  are  tariffs  the  only  obstacles.    The  state- 
controlled   trade,  bUateralUm,  quotas,  em- 
bargoes, are  even  more  restrictive  to  trade. 
The  adjiistment  must  be  gradual,  they  must 
be  carefully  worked  out,  they  must  be  met 
by  similar  adjustments  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.     But  the  direction  we  must  travel  is 
clear.     It  is  the  direction  of  tocreased  flow 
of  trade  and  of  travel  and  of  capital,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  people  everywhere.     Along  that 
path.  If  coupled  with  so'irt   domestic  eco- 
nomic poUcles.  fair  and  balanced  national 
labor  policies,  the  maintenance  of  our  to- 
dlvldual  freedom  of  capital  and  of  labor  and 
of  agriculture,  with  alert  and  dynamic  and 
humanitarian  government,  lies  a  futiire  of 
Jobs  and  freedom  and  high  standards  of  liv- 
ing for  the  American  people.     It  is  a  path 
that  will  tiira  other  people  Increasingly  to 
the    direction    of    todivldual    freedom    and 
away  from  dictatorial  concepts,  economic,  so- 
cial, political,  or  religious.    Above  all  tt  is 
a  path  which  keeps  faith,  through  our  funda- 


mental ecmcept  of  the  todivldual  dignity  of 
man,  with  men  and  wtMnen  and  little  chil- 
dren aroimd  the  world.  This  Is  the  challenge 
to  our  Republican  Party  and  our  Nation  to 
the  years  ahead.  I  am  confident  that  Lto- 
coln's  party  and  our  America  will  meet  that 
challenge. 


Badfctt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  tx>uisiAriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  21,  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  newspaper 
article  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  date  February  21.  1947.  as 
follows: 

RED    AKMT    BtTDOCT    TOPS    OOTIS    BT    KEHX    FOm 

BILUONS 

Moscow  radio,  monitored  by  the  Associated 
Press.  Eald  last  nlgbt  Russia's  military  ex- 
penditures during  1947  will  amount  to  »13,- 
400.000,000 — nearly  $4,000,000,000  more  than 
the  sum  Congress  is  expected  to  authorise 
for  United  States  defense  in  the  United  SUtee 
budget  now  betog  considered. 

Arsenl  Zverev.  Soviet  Finance  Minister,  wbo 
submitted  the  new  Russian  budget  of  $1A,- 
280,000,000  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  for  ap- 
proval, said  the  thlrteen-bllllon  figure  for 
national  defense  represented  a  decrease  of 
♦1,120,000,000  from  the  1946  military  total. 

Under  President  Truman's  proposed  »37.- 
500,000.000  budget,  111,200,000,000  would  be 
earmarked  for  national  defense.  The  $6,000,- 
000,000  slash  approved  yesterday  by  the  House 
Is  understood  to  Include  a  cut  of  $1,750.- 
000.000  to  the  United  States  military  appro- 
priation. 

Thus,  should  the  reduction  be  approved 
by  the  Senate,  only  $9,450,000,000  would  be 
granted  the  American  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments for  the  new  fiscal  year.  This  means 
that  the  United  States  arms  budget  Is  ap- 
proximately 29  percent  less  than  the  amount 
Moscow  will  spend  for  armed  might. 


Gewge  WaiIuiiftoD'$  Rulc$  •£  QyHGtj 
and  Decent  Bekamr  in  Company  ud 
Conyersation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  KTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  20, 1947 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  George  Washington's 
Rules  of  Civility  and  Decent  Behavior 
in  Company  and  Conversation: 
Etnxs  or  civiuTY   and  vsccm  bxhavk»  in 

COMPANT   AND  CONVIRSATION 

From  a  paper  found  among  the  early  writ- 
ings of  George  Washington  copied  from  the 
origtoal  with  literal  exactness  and  edited 
with  notes  by  J.  M.  Toner.  M.  D..  1888 

The  text  foUowlng  Is  an  exact  copy  from 
the  original  manuscript,  having  been  care- 
fully compared  with  the  corrected  there- 
from, even  when  errors  01  omissions  are 
obvious. 


This  book  has  been  knawed  by  aoloe. 
Bule  13  and  all  at  bottom  of  any  of  the 
pages  bad  been  nearly  destroyed.  Kvery 
word  and  letter  remaining  has  been  oopled 
and  are  here  given : 

"1.  Every  Action  done  to  Company,  otight 
to  be  with  Some  Sign  of  Be4)ect,  to  those 
that  are  present. 

"2.  When  to  Company,  put  not  your 
Hands  to  any  Part  of  the  Body,  not  usually 
Discovered. 

"S.  Shew  Nothing  to  your  Friend  that  may 
affright  him. 

"4.  In  the  Presence  of  Others  sing  i»ot  to 
yourself  with  a  humming  Noise,  nor  Drum, 
with  3rour  Fingers  or  Feet. 

"5.  If  you  Cough.  Bneew.  Sigh,  or  Yawn, 
do  it  not  Loud,  but  Privately;  and  Speak 
not  to  your  Yawning,  but  put  Your  hand- 
kerchief or  Hand  before  your  face  and  turn 
aside. 

"6.  Sleep  not  when  others  Speak.  Sit  not 
when  others  stand.  Speak  not  when  you 
Should  hold  your  Peace,  walk  not  on  when 
others  Stop. 

"7.  Put  not  off  your  Cloths  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Others,  nor  go  out  your  Chamber 
half  Drest. 

"8.  At  play  and  at  Fire  Its  Good  mannera 
to  give  Place  to  the  last  comer,  and  affect 
not  to  Speak  Louder  than  ordenary. 

'•».  Spit  not  In  tbe  Fire,  nor  Stoop  low 
before  It  neither  Put  your  Haxtds  toto  the 
Flames  to  warm  them,  nor  Set  your  Feet 
upon  the  Fire  especially  if  there  be  meat 
before  It. 

"10.  When  you  Sit  down.  Keep  your  Feet 
firm  and  Even,  without  putting  one  on  the 
other  or  Crossing  them. 

"11.  Shift  not  yoto  self  to  the  Bight  of 
others  nor  Gnaw  your  nails. 

"13.  Shake  not  the  head.  Feet,  or  Legs. 
rowl  not  the  Eys,  lift  not  one  eyebrow  higher 
than  the  ether,  wry  not  the  mouth,  and  t>e- 
dew  no  mans  face  with  your  Spittle,  by  appr 
•     •     *     r  him     •     •     •     you  Speak. 

"IS.  Kill  no  Vermin  as  Fleas,  lice  ticks 
&c  in  the  Sight  of  Others.  If  you  See  any 
fllth  or  thick  Spittle  put  your  foot  Dcxterl- 
ously  upon  it.  if  It  be  upon  the  Cloths  of  your 
Companions.  Put  it  off  privately,  and  If  It 
be  upon  your  own  Cloths  return  Thanks  to 
him  who  puts  It  off. 

"14.  Turn  not  your  Back  to  others  espe- 
cially in  Speaktog,  Jog  not  the  Table  or  Desk 
on  which  Another  reads  or  writes,  lean  not 
upon  any  one. 

"15.  Keep  yoiir  NaUs  clean  and  Short,  also 
your  Hands  and  Teeth  Clean,  yet  without 
Shewing  any  great  Concern  for  them. 

"1«.  Do  not  Puff  up  the  Cheeks,  Loll  not 
out  the  tongue  rub  the  Hands,  or  beard, 
thrust  out  the  lips,  or  bite  them  or  keep  the 
Lips  too  open  or  too  Close. 

"17.  Be  no  Flatterer,  neither  Flay  with  any 
that  delights  not  to  be  Play'd  Withal. 

"18  Read  no  Letters,  Books,  or  Papers  to 
Company  but  when  there  Is  a  Neceeslty  for 
the  doing  of  It  you  must  ask  leave:  come 
not  near  the  Books  or  Writings  of  Another 
so  as  to  read  them  unless  desired  or  give 
your  opinion  of  them  unask'd  also  look  not 
nigh  when  another  Is  writing  a  Letter. 

"19.  let  your  Countenance  be  pleasant  but 
to  Serious  Matters  Somewhat  grave 

"20.  The  Gestures  of  the  Body  must  be 
Suited  to  the  discourse  you  are  upon 

"21.  Reproach  none  for  the  Inflrmltles  of 
Nature  nor  Delight  to  Put  them  that  have 
to  mtod  thereof. 

"22.  Shew  not  yourself  glad  at  the  Mlsfor- 

txme  of  another  though  he  were  your  enemy. 

"28.  When  you  sec  a  Crime  punished,  you 

may  be  towardly  Pleased:  but  always  shew 

Pity  to  the  Suffering  Offender. 

•••  •  •  too  much  at  any  Pub- 
lick     •     •     • 

"25.  superfluous  Complements  and  all 
Affectation  of  Ceremonie  are  to  be  avoided 
yet  where  due  they  are  not  to  be  Neglected. 
"28.  In  piilltog  off  your  Hat  to  Pecaons  of 
Distinction,  as  Noblemen,  Justieea.  Church- 
men Ac  make  a  Reverence,  bowtng 
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Prtient 
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bvt 


glren 


otl  en. 


Si> 


equ  d 


t> 


n>t 
unworthlr  eu 


Jam  MCortUng  to  the  C\ut<]cn  of 
Bred,  and  QuaUty  of  tbe  Persons 
your    equals    expect    not    altrays 
Slaould  be«ln  vlth  jou  first,  but 
Xb»  Hat  when  there  Is  no  need  Is 
In  the  Manner  of  Saluting  and 
In  words  keep  to  tbe  most  usual 
"37.  Tts  111  manners  to  bid  one 
ncnt  than  yourself  be  corered  as 
to  do  It  to  whom  It's  due  Llkewl^ 
makes  to  mtKb  hacte  to  Put  on 
not  ««U.  yet  he  oufht  to  Put  tt 
first,  or  at  most  the  Second  tlmi 
ask'd:  now  what  Is  herein  Spoken 
flcaUon  tn  behaviour  in  Saluting, 
to  be  observed  tn  taking  of  Place 
ting  down  for  ceremonlet  wlthot^t 
is  troublesome. 
"38.  If  any  one  comes   to 
^  while  you  are  Sitting  Stand  up 
^  your  Inferiour.  and  when  you 
"  let  It  be  to  every  one  according  to 
"».  When  you  meet  with  one 
Quality  than  yourself.  Stop,  and 
cUlly  tf  It  be  at  a  Door  or  any 
to  give  way  for  him  to  Pass 

"30   In  WAlklng  tbe  htgheat 
Countrys  Seems   to  be  on   the 
therefore  Place  yourself  on  the 
whom  you  daalre  to  Honour; 
walk  tofather  the  middle  Place  li 
Honourable  the  wall  U  usually 
moat  worthy  If  two  walk  tageth4^ 

"SI.  If  any  one  far  Surpasses 
tn  age.  Estate,  or  Merit.     •     •     • 
Place   to   a   meaner   than   himacl 
the  one  ought  not  to  except  It 
it  above  once  or  twice. 

"Xi.  To   one   that   la   your 
much   Inferior   you   are   to   give 
Place  In  your  Lodging  and  he 
offered  ought  at  the  first  to  ref 
at  tbe  Second  to  accept  though 
acknowledging  his  own 

••33    They  that  are  In  Dignity 
have  in   all   places  Preceedency 
they  are  Toung  they  oxight  to 
that  are  their  equals  In  Birth  or 
Itys.  though  they  have  no 

"34.  It  la  good  Manners  to  prefer 
whom   we  speak  before  ourselvet 
If  they  be  above  us  with  whom 
we  ought  to  begin. 

"35   Let  your  Discourse  with 
hess  be  Short  and  Comprehensive 

"36.  Artlflceni    tt    Persons    of 
ought  not  to  use  many  ceremonl 
or  Others  of  high  Degree  but 
highly    Honour    them,    and    tho^ 
Degree  ought  to  treat  them  with 
Courtesle.  without  Arrogancy. 

"37.  In   Speaking   to  men   of 
not   lean  nor  Lock  them   full   In 
nor  approach  too  near  them  at 
full    Pace  from   them. 

"38.  In  visiting  the  Sick,  do  no: 
play  the  Physician  if  you  be  no; 
therein. 

"39.  In, writing  or  Speaking. 
Ferson   his  due  Title   According 
free  4  the  Custom  of  the  Place 

"40.  Strive    not    with    your 
argument,   but   always   Submit 
ment  to  others  with  Modesty. 

"41.  Undertake  not  to  Teach 
in  the  art  himaelf  Profesaee:  It 
arrogmney. 

"•    •    *    courtesle  be  proper  to 
Dignity  of  his  place    *    *    *    t  yr 
a    •     •     *    Clown  and  a  Prince 

■HS.  Do  not   eapieas  Joy  bef oifB 
or   In   pain   for   that  contrary 
•(gravate  his  Misery. 

"44    When  a  man  does  all  he 
It  8ucc«eda  not  well   blame  not 
«id  it. 

•'40.  Being  to  advise  or  reprehei^d 
consider  whether  it  ought  to  be 
or  in  PrivaU;  presently,  or  at 
time  in  what  tanns  to  do  tt  A 
Stiew  no  Signs  of  Cholar  but  do 
Sweetness  and  Mlldnwi 
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"46.  Take  all  Admonitions  thankfully  in 
what  Time  or  Place  Soever  given  but  after- 
wards not  being  culpable  take  a  Time  or 
Place  Convenient  to  let  him  know  it  that 
gave  them. 

"47.  Mock  not  nor  Jest  at  anything  of 
Importance  break  no  Jest  that  are  Sharp 
Biting  and  if  you  Deliver  anything  witty 
and  Pleasent  abstain  from  Laughing  thereat 
yourself. 

"48.  Wherein  Wherein  you  reprove  An- 
other be  unblameable  yourself:  for  example 
is  more  prevalent  than  Precepts. 

"49.  Use  no  Reproachful!  Language  against 
any  one  neither  Curse  nor  Revile. 

"50.  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  Reports 
to  the  Disparagement  of  any. 

"51.  Wear  not  your  Cloths,  foul,  unrlpt  or 
Dusty  but  See  they  be  Brvish'd  once  every  day 
at  least  and  take  heed  that  you  approach  not 
to  any  Uncleaneu. 

"53.  In  your  Apparel  be  Modest  and  en- 
deavour to  accomodate  Nature,  rather  than 
to  procure  Admiration  keep  to  the  Fashion 
of  your  equals.  Such  as  are  Civil  and  orderly 
with  respect  to  Times  and  Places. 

"58.  Bun  not  m  the  Streets,  neither  go 
too  alowly  nor  with  Moutn  open  go  not  Shak- 
ing Tr.  Arms  •  •  •  not  upon  the  toes, 
nor  in  a  Dancing     •     •     • 

"54.  Play  not  the  Paaoock,  looking  every- 
where about  you,  to  See  If  you  be  well 
Deckt.  If  your  Shoes  fit  well  If  your  Stock- 
ings Sit  neatly,  and  Cloths  handsomely. 

"55.  Eat  not  In  the  Streets,  nor  in  ye 
House,  out  of  Season. 

"58.  Associate  yourself  with  Men  of  good 
Quality  If  you  Esteem  yovir  own  Reputa- 
tion; for  tis  better  to  be  alone  than  In  bad 
Company. 

•'57.  In  walking  up  and  Down  In  a  House, 
only  with  One  In  Company,  if  he  be  Greater 
than  yourself,  at  the  first  give  him  the  Right 
hand  and  Stop  not  till  he  does  and  be  not 
the  first  that  turns,  and  when  you  do  turn 
let  It  be  with  your  face  towards  him.  If  he 
t>e  a  Man  of  Great  Quality,  walk  not  with 
him  Cheek  by  Jowl  but  Somewhat  behind 
him;  but  yet  In  Such  a  Maimer  that  he  may 
easily  Speak  to  you. 

"58.  Let  your  Conversation  be  without 
Malice  or  Envy,  for  'tis  a  Sign  of  a  Tractable 
and  Commendable  Nature,  &  In  all  Causes 
of  Passion  admit  Reason  to  Govern. 

••59-  Never  express  anything  unbecoming. 
nor  Act  ag'tt  ye  Rules  of  Moral  before  your 
inferiours 

"00.  Be  not  Immodest  in  Urging  your 
Prlends  to  Discover  a  Secret. 

"CI.  Utter  not  base  and  frivlloiis  things 
amongst  grave  and  Learn'd  Men  nor  very 
Difficult  Questions  or  Subjects,  amongst  the 
Ignorant  or  things  hard  to  be  believed.  Stuff 
not  your  Discourse  with  Sentences  amongst 
your  Betters  nor  Equals. 

"83.  Speak  not  of  doleful  Things  In  a 
Time  of  Mirth  or  at  the  Table;  Speak  not 
of  Melancholy  Things  at  Death  and  Wounds, 
and  If  others  Mention  them  Change  If  you 
can  the  Discourse  tell  not  your  Dreams,  but 
to  your  mtlmate  Friend. 

"63.  A  man  ought  not  to  value  himself 
of  his  Atchievementa  or  rare  Qua!  •  •  • 
Ics  Virttie  or  Kindred     •     •     • 

"64.  Break  not  a  Jest  where  none  take 
pleasure  In  mirth  Laugh  not  aloud,  nor  at 
all  without  Occasion,  deride  no  man's  Mis- 
fortune, tho'  there  seem  to  be  Some  cause. 
•'65.  Speak  not  Injurious  Words  neither 
in  Jest  nor  Earnest  Scoff  at  none  although 
they  give  Occasion. 

"68.  Be  not  forward  but  fyiendly  and 
Courteous:  the  first  to  Salute  hear  and  an- 
swer &  be  not  Pensive  when  It's  a  time  to 
converse. 

"87.  Detract  not  from  others  neither  be 
excessive  m  Commanding. 

••88.  Go  not  thither,  where  you  know  not, 
whether  you  Shall  be  Welcome  or  not.  Give 
not  Advice  whth  iMing  Ask'd  *  when  de- 
sired do  It  briefly. 


"69.  U  two  contend  together  take  not  the 
part  of  either  unconstrained,  and  be  not  ob- 
stinate in  your  Opinion.  In  Things  Indlfer- 
ent  be  of  the  Major  side. 

"70.  Reprehend  not  the  imperfections  of 
others  for  that  belongs  to  Parents  Masters 
«md  Superlours. 

"71.  Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes 
of  Others  and  ask  not  how  they  came. 
What  you  may  Speak  In  Secret  to  your 
Friend  deliver  not  before  others. 

"73.  Speak  not  in  an  unknown  Tongue  In 
Company  but  in  your  own  Language  and 
that  as  those  of  Quality  do  and  not  as  ye 
Vulgar:  Sublime  matters  treat  Seriously. 

"73.  Think  before  you  Speak  pronovmc* 
not  Imperfectly  nor  bring  out  your  Words 
too  hastily  but  orderly  and  Distinctly. 

"74.  When  Another  Speaks  be  attentive 
your  Self  and  disturb  not  the  Auduence  If 
any  hesitate  In  his  Words  help  him  not  nor 
Prompt  him  without  desired.  Interrupt  him 
not,  nor  Answer  him  till  his  Speech  be  ended. 
"75.  In  the  midst  of  Discourse  ask  •  •  • 
but  if  you  Perceive  any  Stop  because 
of  •  •  •  to  Proceed:  If  a  Person  of 
Quality  comes  in  wlille  your  Conversing  its 
handsome  to  Repeat  what  was  said  before. 

"76.  WhUe  you  are  talking.  Point  not 
with  your  Finger  at  him  of  Whom  you  Dis- 
course nor  Approach  too  near  him  to  whom 
you  talk  especially  to  his  face. 

"77.  Treat  with  men  at  fit  Times  about 
Business  &  Whisper  not  in  the  Company  of 
Others. 

"78.  Make  no  Comparisons  and  if  any  of 
the  Company  l>e  Commended  for  any  brave 
act  of  Virtue,  commend  not  another  for 
the  Same. 

••79.  Be  not  apt  to  relate  News,  if  you 
know  not  the  truth  thereof.  In  Discoursing 
of  things  you  Have  heard  Name  not  yotur 
Author  always  A  Secret  Discover  not. 

"80.  Be  not  Tedlus  in  Discourse  or  tn 
reading  unless  you  find  the  Company  pleased 
therewith. 

••81.  Be  not  Curious  to  Know  the  Affairs 
of  Others  neither  approach  to  those  that 
Speak  In  Private 

"83.  Undertake  not  what  you  cannot 
Perform  but  be  Carefull  to  keep  your 
Promise 

"83.  When  you  deliver  a  matter  do  it 
without  Passion  &  with  Discretion,  however 
mean  ye  Person  be  you  do  It  too 

■'84.  When  your  Superiors  talk  to  any 
Body  hearken  not  neither  Speak  nor  Laugh 
"85.  In  Company  of  these  Higher  Quality 
than  yourself  Speak  not  till  you  are  ask'd  a 
Question  then  Stand  upright  put  of  joue 
Hat  &  Answer  in  few  words 

"86.  In  Disputes,  be  not  so  Desirous  to 
Overcome  as  not  to  give  Liberty  to  each 
one  to  deliver  his  Opinion  and  Submit  to 
ye  Judgment  of  ye  Major  Part  especially  if 
they  are  Judges  of  the  Dispute. 

"87.  •  •  •  as  becomes  a  Man  Grave 
•  •  •  Settled  and  attentive  •  •  • 
diet  not  at^very  turn  what  others  Say. 

"88.  Be  not  tedlus  In  Discourse,  make  not 
many  Digressions,  nor  repeat  often  the  Same 
manner  of  Discourse 

"89.  Speak  not  Evil  of  the  absent  for  it 
is  unjust 

"90.  Being  Set  at  meat  Scratch  not  neither 
Spit  Cough  or  blow  your  Nose  except  there's 
a  Necessity  for  it. 

•'91.  Make  no  Shew  of  taking  great  De- 
light in  your  Victuals.  Feed  not  With 
Greediness:  cut  your  Bread  with  a  Knife, 
lean  not  on  the  Table  neither  find  fault  with 
what  you  Eat 

••93.  Take  no  Salt  or  cut  Bread  with  your 
Knife  Greasy. 

••93.  Entertaining  any  one  at  table  it  is 
decent  to  present  him  wt  meat.  Undertake 
not  to  help  others  undeslred  by  ye  Master. 
••94.  If  you  Soak  bread  In  the  Sauce  let  it 
be  no  more  than  what  you  put  in  your 
Mouth  at  a  time  and  blow  not  your  broth 
•t  Table  but  Stay  till  CooU  of  it  Sell 
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"95.  Put  not  'your  meat  to  3rot»'  Mouth 
with  your  Khlfe  in  your  hand  neither  Spit 
torth  thfe  Stones  of  any  fruit  Pye  upon  a 
Dish  nw  cast  anything  vmder  the  table 

"96.  It's  tmbecomlng  to  Stoop  much  to 
ones  Meat  Keep  your  Fingers  clean  &  when 
foul  wipe  them  on  a  Corner  of  your  Table 
Napkin. 

"97.  Put  not  another  bit  into  your  Mouth 
tU  the  former  be  Swallowed  let  not  yotxr 
Morsels  be  too  big  for  the  jowls 

••98.  Drink  not  nor  talk  with  your  mouth 
full  neither  Gaze  about  you  while  you  are 

•  Drinking 

••99.  Drink  not  too  leisurely  nor  yet  too 
hastily.  Before  and  after  Drinking  wipe 
your  Lips  breath  not  then  or  Ever  with  too 
Great  a  Noise,  for  Its  uncivil. 

"100.  Cleanse  not  your  teeth  with  the 
Table  CToth  Napkin  Fork  ot  Knife  but  if 
Others  do  it  let  it  be  done  wt  a  Pick  Tooth 

"101.  Rlnce  not  yotir  Mouth  in  the  Pres- 
ence of  Others 

"102.  It  is  out  of  use  to  call  upon  the 
Company  often  to  Eat  nor  need  you  Drink 
to  others  every  Time  you  Drink. 

"103.  In  Company  of  your  Betters  be  not 

•  •     •     than  they  are  lay  not  your  Arm 
but  ar. 

"104.  It  belongs  to  ye  Chlefest  in  Com- 
pany to  unfold  his  Napkin  and  fall  to  Meat 
first.  But  he  ought  then  to  Begin  in  time 
and  to  Dispatch  with  Dexterity  that  ye 
Slowest  may  have  time  allowed  him 

'•105.  Be  not  Angry  at  Table  whatever  hap- 
pens &  if  you  have  reason  to  be  so.  Shew  It 
not  but  on  a  Chearfull  Countenance  espe- 
cially If  there  be  Strangers  for  good  Humour 
make  one  Dish  of  Meat  a  Feast. 

"106.  Set  not  yourself  at  ye  upper  •  •  • 
of  ye  Table  but  if  It  be  your  Due  or  that  ye 
Master  of  ye  house  will  have  It  so.  Contend 
not  lest  you  Should  Trouble  ye  company. 

"107.  If  others  talk  at  Table  be  attentive 
but  talk  not  with  Meat  In  your  Mouth 

"108.  When  you  Speak  of  God  or  his  At- 
tributes, let  It  be  Seriously  ft  •  •  • 
Reverence.  Honour  ft  obey  your  Natural 
ParenU  altho  they  be  Poor 

"109.  Let  your  Recreations  be  Manfull  not 
Blnfull. 

"110.  Labotir  to  keep  alive  In  your  Breast 
that  Uttle  Spark  of  Celestial  fire  called 
Conscience." 


A  New  HoriMD  for  Amencan  Skipping 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  vnonna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  21.  1947 
Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  herein  an  address 
by  Virginia's  Junior  Senator.  Hon.  A. 
Willis  Robirtson,  before  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Mari- 
Ume  Association,  at  Norfolk.  Va..  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1947: 

In  justification  of  a  war  against  a  weaker 
neighbor  to  the  south  over  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  a  New  York  Irishman  coined  tbe 
plirase  "manifest  destiny."  I  have  selected 
as  the  theme  tor  my  discussion  tonight  the 
future  of  American  shipping,  because  in  the 
current  conflict  between  democracy  and  alien 
lde<dogies.  when  all  that  we  hold  dear  is  at 
■take.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  fur- 
nish Ing  of  world  leadership  is  our  manifest 
destiny.  Without  a  strong  Navy  and  a  strong 
merchant  marine  we  cannot  hope  to  meet 
that  challenge. 


In  fact,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  self- 
preservation  we  came  closer  than  we  care  to 
admit  to  losing  World  War  II  because  of  a 
deliberate  policy  of  teolationism,  that  dls- 
cotmted  the  Importance  to  our  secxirlty  aa 
weU  as  our  prosperity  of  mastery  of  the  sea. 
T%e  two  factors,  mechanized  farming  and 
the  secret  of  mass  production  In  industry, 
which  contributed  so  vitally  to  our  national 
prosperity  were  major  elements  In  obscur- 
ing the  fact  that  we  had  started  out  as  a 
maritime  nation  and  had  given  hostages  to 
fortune  when  we  abandoned  that  objective 
in  1920. 

Though  most  of  my  life  has  been  lived 
west  of  our  majestic  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
I  give  thanks  for  your  celebration  of  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  James- 
town settlement  which  brought  me  to  your 
splendid  city  In  the  summer  of  1907.  D\xr- 
ing  the  inte:  venlng  40  years,  I  have  been  nO' 
stranger  to  yo\ir  duck  marshes,  your  fishing 
lakes,  and  yotir  bathing  beaches.  I  have  en- 
Joyed  your  recreational  opportunities,  rival- 
ing those  of  Florida  and  California,  and  the 
warm  and  open-hearted  hospitality  of  a  peo- 
ple who  richly  merit  the  sobriquet  of  cavalier. 
But  I  never  visit  this  cradle  of  our  Republic 
without  sharing  the  sentiments  of  Daniel 
Webster,  who.  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  said  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia: 

"We  are  justly  proud  of  being  descended 
from  men  who  have  set  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  founding  civil  Institutions  on  the 
great  and  united  principles  of  human  free- 
dom and  human  knowledge.  To  us,  their 
children,  the  story  of  their  labors  and  suffer- 
ings can  never  be  without  Interest.  We  shall 
not  stand  unmoved  on  the  shore  of  Plym- 
outh, while  the  sea  continues  to  wash  it; 
nor  will  our  brethren  in  another  early  and 
ancient  Colony  forget  the  place  of  Ito  first 
establishment,  till  their  river  shall  cease  to 
flow  by  it.  No  vigor  of  youth,  no  maturity 
of  manhood .  will  lead  the  Nation  to  forget 
tbe  spots  where  Its  Infancy  was  cradled  and 
defended." 

Last  fall,  for  the  first  time  since  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Stale  game  commission,  I 
traveled  through  all  sections  of  o\ir  great 
SUte,  and  in  the  light  of  10  years  of  inti- 
mate study  of  taxes  and  tariffs,  gained  a 
clearer  conreption  than  I  ever  had  heiore 
of  why  the  production  of  600,000,000  tons 
per  year  of  bituminous  coal  spells  prosperity 
for  Virginia  from  Norton  to  Norfolk.  So  In- 
tertwined In  our  economy  have  become  full 
employment  In  Industry,  good  prices  for  farm 
products  and  the  movement  through  our 
ports  of  goods  in  foreign  commerce,  that  the 
transportation  of  coal  Is  a  fair  barometer  of 
our  State  and  national  prosperity. 

I  covet  the  opportunity  which  I  enjoy  to- 
night to  publicly  thank,  on  behalf  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Nation,  this  able,  farslghted, 
and  patriotic  group  for  what  it  did  to  make 
the  ports  of  Hampton  Roads  equal  to  the 
tasks  of  two  world  wars  and  a  major  po- 
tentiality in  our  current  program  of  winning 
the  peace. 

This  Maritime  Association,  representing  a 
cross  section  of  the  entire  business  interests 
of  the  area,  has  been  active  through  the 
years  in  securing  for  Hampton  Roads  Its 
proper  recognition  as  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  harbors  in  the  world.  In  1945,  23,- 
000,000  tons  of  commerce  moved  through  Its 
ports,  and  for  the  full  period  of  Wwld  War 
II  they  handled  more  commerce  than  any 
Atlantic  port  except  New  York.  Prom  1942 
to  1946,  224  convoys,  comprising  6,726  ships, 
■ailed  from  Hampton  Roads. 

To  improve  its  terminal  facilities  at  Lam- 
bert's Point,  the  Norfolk  ft  Western  RaUway 
has  secured  building  permits  for  $3300X)00 
worth  of  construction  in  connection  with  ita 
plans  for  a  total  expenditure  of  16,000,000. 
The  Atlantic  Ooast  Line  has  also  contracted 
lor  extensive  repatn  at  its  terminals. 


The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  advlM*  m« 
that  further  additions  are  planned  to  the  al- 
ready great  natural  and  man-naade  advan- 
tages of  the  Hampton  Roads  HarlK)r  area. 
Work  still  to  be  done  on  the  Norfolk  project 
includes  dredging  the  East  Branch  channel 
to  a  point  opposite  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.. 
widening  the  channel  between  the  Norfolk 
ft  Western  Railway  bridge  and  the  Campo- 
stella  bridge,  dredging  a  tximlng  t>asin  In  the 
southern  branch  aijove  the  railway  bridge, 
completion  of  three  additional  anchorage 
areas  south  of  the  present  Craney  laland  an- 
chorage and  constnKtlon  of  a  dlaposal  area 
and  rehandling  facilitlea  north  of  Craney  Is- 
land. 

To  complete  the  Hampton  Creek  project 
the  engineers  will  dredge  a  12-foot  channel 
in  Herbert  Creek. 

The  Congress  also  haa  authorised  a  chan- 
nel, turning  basin,  and  anchwage  in  New- 
port News  Creek. 

Some  time  will  be  required  for  the  engi- 
neers to  complete  a  study  they  are  malting 
in  constiltation  with  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  of  proposals  to  Improve 
Lynnhaven  Inlet  and  Bay  and  connecting  wa- 
ters to  promote  production  of  shellflah.  pro- 
vide a  harljor  of  refuge  for  pleastire  craft. 
and  develop  a  charter-boat  fishing  industry. 
Another  study  is  being  made  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  increasing  channel  depths 
in  the  South  Branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River 
to  give  access  to  additional  docking  space. 
In  connection  with  this  study  I  have  t)een  as- 
sured that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  pass  a  resolution  authorizing  a  re- 
consideration of  that  report  with  a  view  to 
including  Norfolk  Creek,  as  advocated  by 
your  association. 

The  engineers  also  are  making  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey  report  for  Bai- 
ters Creek  and  are  reviewing  reports  on  im- 
provements for  the  Lafayette  aiul  Nanaemond 
Rivers. 

Knowing  your  Interest  In  your  great  Nor- 
folk naval  shipyard,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  that  before  leaving  Washington  I 
was  assured  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions that  within  the  allowable  celling  of 
personnel  for  the  Norfolk  shipyard,  that  ship- 
yard will  have  all  the  work  it  can  handle  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

In  a  word,  the  ports  of  Hampton  Roads  are 
equipped  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  com- 
merce. But  those  of  you  who  share  my  love 
lor  duck  hunting  know  that  good  duck  hunt- 
ing involves  something  more  than  a  good 
blind.  By  the  same  token  the  finest  hartwr 
and  dock  facilities  in  tbe  world  are  tiaeleas 
without  ships  and  cargo. 

Therein  is  posed  for  us  one  of  the  moat 
aerious  of  otir  postwar  problems.  The  United 
States  emerged  from  the  war  In  a  position  of 
imquestloned  leadership  among  the  major 
powers  of  the  world.  The  extent  to  which  we 
will  accept  the  opportunities  and  discharge 
the  responslblUtles  of  that  position  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  manner  of  our  partici- 
pation in  international  trade. 

There  ia  no  question  about  our  playing 
some  role  in  foreign  commerce.  The  United 
States  is  not  self-contained.  Imports  and  ex- 
ports are  both  vital  to  our  economy.  We 
can  abandon  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
program,  go  back  to  the  prohibitive  rates  of 
the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  and  reduce  our  for- 
eign conuneroe  from  the  more  than  twenty 
billions  of  1946  to  the  three  billions  plus  ol 
1933.  Or  through  a  llve-and -let -live  program 
ol  muttially  tieneficlal  international  trade 
we  can  sustain  a  $30,000,000,000  program. 
That  is  the  new  boriz<Mi  for  American  ship- 
ping. But  the  children  of  Israel  who  lost 
faith  In  their  manifest  destiny  perished  In 
tbe  wfldemeas. 

In  the  handling  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
Instead  of  ahipplng  in  foreign  veaaels,  as  in 
the  past,  we  should  develop  and  maintain  a 
•trong  mer.chant  marine  under  our  own  flag. 
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TVle*  tn  otir  time.  In  the  hard 
experience,  we  have  been  taught  the 
Ing   oi   neglect   of   our   maritime 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
that  the  United  State*  la  not  an 
MaUon.  economically,  politically,  or 
glcally.     Wben  we  needed  sblpe  to 
troops  and  war  cargoes  (5  tons  for 
dler  plus  1  ton  per  month  to  suppo^ 
In  the  field  tn  the  last  war)  we  did 
them  and  bad  to  rely  upon  our  allle  i 
we  could  organise  shipbuilding 
meet   our   needa.    Most   of   the   shlpi 
structed  at  the  time  of  World  War 
not  completed  until  the  war  was  over 

In  World  War  II  our  shipyards 
the  two  great  ones  in  this  area,  did 
tn  tlnxe.  making  a  contribution   to 
sot   adequately   recognized   by   the 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  those 
operated  beyond  the  reach  of  enemy 
and  that  shortly  before  the  end  of 
Vtm  O^mans  perfected  a  submarine 
deadly  than  those  which  In  the  earl  3 
of  the  war  were  slnKlng  ships  faster 
could  build  them. 

If  we  are  to  assert  ourseWes  as  a 
force  in  world  affairs  through 
trade,  we  must  do  so  with  a  merchan 
fully  adequate  for  both  trade  and 
We  cannot  give  our  trade  to  foreign 
to  ewry  and  expect  to  keep  a 
fine  strong  enough  for  our  national 
In  time  of  emergency. 

To  operate  profitably,  our  merch4^t 
rlne  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
mant  assistance  In  meeting  foreign 
tlon. 

Amertcaa  ships  art  the  best  in 
and  our  seamen  are  the   best 
blghsst  paid.    But  other  countries 
ships  cheaper  and  run  them  cheaper 
fore,  our  Oovernment  authorised, 
the  liercbant  Marine  Act  of  1»M  as 
the   payment   of  subetdls*   to  oflsel 
building  snd  operating  eotU  to  otir 
and  shipping  lines. 

Closely  regulsted.  and  with  . 
recapture  of  excess  proflu  by  ths 
ment.  these  subsidies  are  the  price 
keep  alive  an  Industry  which  u  ail 
tant   Instrument  of   International 
and  a  vital  arm  of  the  national 
penance  has  ahown  that  it  u  not  a 
price. 

The  recapture  prorlslone  of  the 
aubsidiss  sllow  ths  operator  to  maki 
cent  profit  on   the  eaplUl   neceaea^ 
ployed  In  bu  buslnees.    At  the  end 
year  period  the  operator  must  retur  1 
Oovernment  a  half  of  all  proflu 
that  period  in  exoeea  of  the  10  peroenk 
the  total  amount  of  the  refund  ~ 
eeed  the  total  amount  of  the  subsfdy 
Bents. 

The  Bret  lO-year  period  under  thu 
ment  la  almost  ended  and  the  amo\(nt 
recaptured  by  the  Maritime 
now  more  than  half  of  the  total 
menu   of   approximately   Mt.OOOjO0 ) 
favorable  poaltlon  to  the  Ooremmi  at 
tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  operatlni   - 
contracte  were  stiepended  during 
period.    It  means  that  actual  outlay 
•rament  funds  In  operating 
the   Khyear   period   amounu   to  I 
•3.000 .000  a  year. 

Public  inteteet  and  support 
eo  the  part  of  ahtppera  In  both 
foreign  trade,  will  largely  ^ 
future  of  the  merchant  marine 

Wheo  the  war  ended  thU  eountrtr 
poncMloa   of   about  tOfiOOjOOO   ^-^ 
toaa  of  Bblppinf— the  larfaat  fleet 
Ibe  flag  of  one  nation  in  the  btatotr 
vortd.    The  ealetenee  of  that 
not  provide  the  aaever  to  our 
mariBe  proMem.  bovever,  beeauee 
tbe  ibipa  wtn  Wbr*bullt  utider  a 
wiUflU  ntiwii  apadtf  of 
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of       slow  and  lacking  In  feattires  that  make  for 
^ean-       competitive  advantage  In  normal  peacetime 
trade. 

Some  of  the  ships  can  be  used  by  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  are  being  sold  to  Ameri- 
can operators  under  the  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
194fl.     Nearly  half  of  the  400  war-built  ves- 
sol-       sels  sold  or  in  process  of  sale  are  fast,  modern, 
him       cargo  liners  which  can  succesafxxlly  compete 
have       with  foreign  ships  In  international  trade, 
until  Some  of  the  war  surplus  ships  are  being 

to       sold  to  foreign  lines  but  most  of  them  not 
con-       required  by  our  own  citizens  vrtll  be  held 
were       In  reserve  against  a  future  national  emer- 
gency. 

The  shipping  policy  of  the  United  States 
U  based  upon  two  objectives — trade  and  de- 
fense. The  Merchant  Marine  Act  calls  for  a 
fleet  sufficient  to  carry  all  of  ovir  water-borne 
domestic  commerce  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  our  foreign  commerce.  It  also  pre- 
scribes a  merchant  marine  "capable  of  serv- 
ing as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  In  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  United 
States  can  economically  employ  during  the 
next  few  years  about  7.000.000  deadweight 
tons  of  dry  cargo  shipping.  Including  4.000.- 
000  tons  ear-marked  for  foreign  trade,  and 
about  4.000.000  deadweight  in  tankers.  This 
privately  owned  ocean-going  fleet  of  about 
1.000  vessels  will  be  more  efllelent  and  faster 
thsn  the  prewar  fleet  of  about  the  same  ton- 
nage made  up  of  1.400  smaller  vessels. 
ma-  Supplementing  this  operating  fleet  will  be 

govern-       from  26,000.000  to  35,000,000  deadweight  tons 
cpmpetl-       In  the  national  defense  reserve  fleet  owned 
by  the  Government  and  maintained  in  a  state 
of  readiness  for  use  In  the  event  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

The  shortage  of  fast  passenger  1  Inert  and 
fast  passenger  csrgo  ships  is  a  mo«t  sertoiu 
condition,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  cum* 
merctal  operation  and  particularly  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense.  Kew  con* 
■tructlon  In  the  neit  3  years  probably  will 
be  limited  to  three  sa^knot  passenger  shipt 
and  6  Improved  C-3  cargo  ships,  unlets  the 
MNrltlros  Commission's  1940  budgst  Is  In* 
creased  and  the  revolving  fund  (or  ahlpbuUd* 
Ing  U  again  made  available  to  provide  con* 
ttructlon  dllTerentlal  tubsldlea  for  purchatert 
of  new  ships. 

When  we  thought  Hitler's  program  of  ex* 
porting  solldlers  and  Importing  booty  waa 
going  to  Include  us,  we  built  a  great  Navy— 
the  most  powerful  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
X  do  not  minimize  the  potential  value  for 
world  peace  of  United  Nations,  nor  the 
desirability  of  International  diaarmament, 
when  I  say  that  until  conditions  are  more 
settled  and  an  international  police  force  has 
been  created,  competent  to  safefuard  our 
Interests,  we  should  keep  our  Nsvy  snd  our 
Air  forces  on  s  strong  and  efflclent  basis. 

The  nonpartisan  and  patriots  poaltlon 
taken  last  week  by  two  Senate  leadera— 
VAJiuawMao  and  MiLtixiN— will  no  doubt 
make  It  poeelble  for  the  SUte  Department  to 
proceed  with  tu  plans  to  negotiate  In 
Geneva  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  a 
group  of  democratic  nations  which  control 
the  bulk  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
world  and  which  have  It  In  their  power  to 
furnish  cargoes  for  the  ships  we  want  to  aee 
moving  in  and  out  of  Hampton  Roads. 

The  significance  of  that  program  was  aptly 
and  tersely  defined  in  the  leading  editorial 
and      of  the  New  York  Times  of  Jsnuary  29th,  In 
the      which  it  waa  said; 

"The  plan  la  strongly  supported,  on  the 
basis  of  experience,  by  many  of  our  moat 
Important,  and  certainly  our  moat  far  •sighted 
bualnesa,  financial,  and  farm  Interetta.  Ita 
advantaget  are  many-sided.  It  opetu  mar* 
keu  (or  American  product*.  It  brlnp  for- 
eign produeu  within  reach  of  the  American 
eonaumer,  who  is  preclaeljr  the  aame  perton 
the    American    producer,    and    thereby 

;aa  a«  a  ebert  on  an  inflationary  rue  of 

tb*  fleet      pneea.    It  etrtngibetM  the  eeotioniT  of  tbeae 
mtUftij     BAtioM  wblsb  beUeff  wltb  ua  la  «b«  mariu 
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of  the  free-enterprise  B3r8tem.  It  strengthens 
the  free-enterprise  system  here  at  home,  be- 
cause It  encourages  the  expansion  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  alternative  to  an  expansion  of 
production,  as  we  have  seen  from  fairly  recent 
experience,  Is  ctirtallment  of  crops  and  in- 
dustrial output  on  the  Government's  Initia- 
tive (AAA  and  NRA)  and  an  inevitable  In- 
crease of  that  very  'govemmental  regimenta- 
tion' which  the  Republicans,  themselves, 
profess  to  abhor.  Finally,  this  Hull  program 
corresponds  with  the  realities  of  our  creditor 
pofiition  as  a  Nation." 

I  have  secured,  but  will  not  on  this  occa- 
sion have  time  to  use,  the  flgtires  on  how 
even  a  brief  trial  of  the  Hull  trade  program 
stepped  up  the  exports  and  Imports  that 
moved  through  these  ports.  The  passage  of 
the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  strangled  our 
foreign  commerce.  The  export  trade  of  the 
ports  of  Hampton  Roads  dropped  from 
•172,000,000  in  1929  to  $68,000,000  In  1932. 
Exports  originating  in  Virginia  dropped  from 
9101.000,000  to  945,000.000. 

Concessions  obtained  throvigh  trade  agree- 
ments on  Virginia  products  moving  through 
Hampton  Roads  Included  leaf  tobacco,  to- 
bacco manufactures,  wood  and  paper  prod- 
ucts, raw  cotton,  cotton  yarns,  cotton  piece 
goods,  cotton  shirts,  other  cotton  manufac- 
tures, silk  hosiery,  fresh  apples,  canned  or 
dried  fruits,  vegetables  and  vegetable  prepa- 
rations, and  rayon  manufactures. 

Before  normal  trade  was  ended  by  war 
there  was  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  ship- 
ment of  all  of  these  items.  Export  markets 
for  Virginia  tobacco  have  always  been  vital 
to  our  State.  With  a  demonstrated  capacity 
of  Afherlcan  farmers  to  produce  many  Itenu 
far  In  excess  of  domestic  needs,  export  out- 
lets for  surplus  production  will  be  vital  to 
every  farmer  In  the  Nation, 

In  ths  last  quarter  of  1940,  68.000,000  work* 
en,  principally  in  induatry,  were  producing 
at  the  rate  of  |906M0,000X)00  per  year.  Iven 
though  our  national  Ineoms  stays  at  the  un* 
precedented  figure  of  •166,000X)00,000  per 
year  (and  I  don't  think  It  will).  It  stands  to 
reason  that  we  can't  permanently  abaorb 
what  we  are  now  capable  of  producing,  Laat* 
year  shipments  abroad  totaled  11  percent  of 
otir  national  Income,  but  It  waa  a  very  vital 
11  percent. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  ihip  abroad  we 
must  be  willing  to  buy  from  abroad.  And 
there's  the  rub.  More  than  our  domestic 
prosperity  Is  Involved  tn  the  solution  of  that 
problem.  International  economic  coopera- 
tion Is  the  beart  of  our  peace  program.  In 
behalf  of  a  vohtntary  good-neighbor  program. 
Mr.  Hull  aald,  In  10S4,  that  International 
trade  was  the  lUeblood  of  natloni.  But  that 
was  before  the  atomic  bomb,  the  V-rocket, 
and  the  supersonic  plane,  any  one  of  which 
can  now  give  to  even  a  small  nation  the 
death  sting  of  an  adder. 

Bven  If  we  could  keep  from  others  the 
secret  of  the  atomic  bomb,  humanity  needa 
aomethlng  more  than  that  super-sanction 
In  our  peaceful  hands  to  protect  it  from  the 
meastirelet*  misery  and  alatighter  of  another 
war. 

Trade  wars  have  been  the  forerunners  of 
abooting  wars,  and  peace  has  never  survived 
eoonomic  chaos.  Iconomic  cooperation  with 
the  war-torn  nations  of  the  world  who  share 
our  belief  in  Ood  and  our  faith  In  the  eiB- 
cacy  of  democratic  liutltuttotxs  Is  bound  to 
be  the  rock  on  which  we  should  build  otir 
Bbensaer.  We  have  the  choice  of  building  a 
new  world  on  the  foundation  of  human  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  cooperation,  or  of 
aeeing  the  broken  and  dishotiored  fragments 
of  an  old  world  tlnk  la  the  vortex  of  a  tbird 
world  war. 

In  thU  critical  period,  when  the  eberlabed 
Inatltutiona  of  democracy  are  being  obal- 
leaged  both  bare  and  abroad  bf  tb*  Mtl- 
Ooi  liiolap  ol  iwwMniii,  may  w  bav* 
tb«  VMM  to  ntHm  ttel  flMral.  aa  well  ■• 
matartel,  leaderriilp  lo  world  affalra  la  our 
■MMtfaat  daatlay. 
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"Once  to  every  man  and  nation 
Comes  the  moment  to  decide. 
Then  It  Is  the  brave  man  choosea 
While  the  coward  stands  aside. 
Till  the  multitude  makes  virtue 
Of  the  faith  they  had  denied." 


Mr.  Tmman  and  HisHothtf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOTTTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  21  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19) ,  1947 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record, 
entitled  "Mr.  Truman  and  His  Mother." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ica.  TatncAH  and  his  ifOTHxa 

Mr.  Truman  sets  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  world,  a  good  example  In  atten- 
tion to  his  mother. 

He  Is  a  bvisy  man — he  Is  President  of  the 
United  SUtes— and  his  tenure  U  during  one 
of  the  world's  most  trying  times,  but  he  Is 
never  too  engaged  In  Washington  to  show  his 
aged  mother  the  honor  that  Is  due  her;  and 
do  for  her  personally,  not  through  others, 
the  little  and  the  big  things  that  wlU  show 
her  bla  love  and  hu  concern. 


Tradt  AgrMncnti 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NCW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVM 

Friday.  February  21.  1947 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  the  State  Department  plans  to 
barter  away  our  market  to  foreign  In- 
tereata.  It  I»  about  time  that  the  National 
Grange  and  other  farm  organizations 
ahould  become  vocal  In  opposition  to  the 
plan.  I  recall  an  occasion  under  a  Demo- 
cratic low-tariff  bill  when  the  eastern 
farmers  and  the  western  cattle  men  were 
made  bankrupt.  Their  earnings  of  a  life- 
time were  destroyed  by  foreign  imports. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  Inserting   an  article  by  Mr.  Fred 
Brenckman.  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  National  Orange: 
Traoi    AoaKMEKTS— CoNoaaaaiowAL    Baitli 
LooMa  Ovw  THE  PaaaiDfWT'a  PaoroaAi  To 
Blasii  TAatrr  fUTta 

(By  Pred  Brenckman) 
There  la  every  indication  that  the  plans 
announced  by  President  Truman  and  the 
Department  of  iUte  to  further  slaah  eaUt- 
Ing  tariff  rates  In  negotiating  trade  agree- 
ments with  18  countries  of  the  world  will 
encounter  stout  opposition  both  In  Oongraas 
and  on  the  part  of  many  groups  of  produoera 
throufbout  the  country. 

The  plana  In  this  connection  were  «»• 
aounced  laat  Worambar,  wben  tba  §UU  De- 
partment slgnlflad  lU  intention  to  negotiate 
trade  agreemenu  with  ttia  foUowinf  «oun« 
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tries:  Australia,  Belgltim.  Braail.  Canada, 
Chile.  China,  Cuba.  Caechoslovakia.  France, 
India.  Lebanon,  Luxemburg,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

We  already  have  agreements  with  many  of 
these  countries,  but  the  plan  Is  to  enter  into 
new  agreements,  with  a  view  to  making  fur- 
ther tariff  concessions.  Authority  to  reduce 
existing  tariff  rates  another  50  percent  was 
granted  to  the  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934  was  extended  by  the  last  Congress. 

The  closing  date  for  the  filing  of  briefs 
in  these  proceedings  waa  December  21,  and 
on  January  13  the  Committee  on  Reciproc- 
ity Information  began  to  hear  oral  argu- 
ments at  Washington. 

FAEK    mCMS    LISTED 

The  State  Department  has  listed  an  im- 
posing array  of  items  upon  which  it  is  wUllng 
to  consider  tariff  reductions,  providing  suit- 
able concessions  can  be  secured  in  return. 
About  1.000  items  are  included  In  this  list, 
with  agricultural  products  being  prominent- 
ly featured. 

Here  are  Jtist  a  few  of  the  more  Impor- 
tant «grlcultviral  products  that  are  on  the 
list:  cattle,  meat  and  meat  products:  poul- 
try, eggs,  lard,  and  Its  substitutes;  milk  and 
cream,  condensed,  evaporated,  and  dried: 
butter,  cheese;  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  and 
rye;  wheat  and  wheat  flour;  dry  and  ripe 
beans,  Itmas,  peas,  and  lentils;  apples,  ber- 
ries, raisins,  apricots,  prunes,  and  peaches; 
broken  nuts  and  nut  producU;  cottoiiseed 
and  other  vegetable  oils  and  fats;  honey: 
tobacco  and  tobacco  manufactures:  peanuts 
and  various  preparations  made  therefrom: 
peas,  green  and  ripe,  and  chickpeas;  onions; 
white  or  Irish  potatoes;  tomatoes  In  their 
natural  sUte:  ruUbagas,  turnips,  eggplant, 
cucumbers,  squaah,  celery,  letttice,  cabbage, 
and  all  other  vegetables  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for.  

aocTX  paoTiera 

One  of  the  most  ouupoken  protesta  against 
reducing  the  tariff  on  agricultural  commodi- 
ties U  the  Association  of  Southern  Commla- 
alonert  of  Agriculture.  Through  lu  secre- 
tary. Col.  C.  C.  Hanson,  this  association  filed 
an  exhatistlve  brief  with  ths  Committee  on 
Reciprocity  Information,  declaring  that  a 
downward  revision  of  the  Urlff  on  agricul- 
tural commodities  at  thU  time  was  "un- 
thinkable" to  any  sound  agricultural  econo- 
mist. 

Among  other  things.  thU  brief  pointed 
out  that  during  the  next  2  years  the  Govern- 
ment Is  obligated  under  the  Steagall  amend- 
ment to  support  agricultural  commodities 
at  M  percent  of  parity,  and  the  queetlon  waa 
raised  as  to  whether  the  Government  In- 
tended to  support  the  prices  of  Imported 
farm  products  as  well  as  those  produced  do- 
meetlcally.  Reference  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  paat  year  the  Government 
paid  out  W0,0OOX)OO  to  support  the  price  of 
potatoes,  because  the  crop  was  so  large  that 
no  profitable  xise  cotUd  be  made  of  tens  of 
millions  of  bushels,  even  after  the  potato 
starch  factories  were  loaded  down  to  ca- 
pacity. 

TAFIOCA  AWB  »0TAT01« 

Another  Item  mentioned  in  the  brief  of  the 
Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  waa 
surch.  During  the  years  before  the  war  we 
Imported  approximately  half  a  billion  pounda 
of  tapioca  duty  free.  Moat  of  thU  came  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  where  It  was  pro- 
dticed  by  what  practically  amounud  to  aUve 
labor,  receiving  from  12  to  26  cenU  for  a 
day  of  12  hours.  This  Uploca,  which  waa 
importad  In  the  form  of  flour,  came  Into 
dlract  oompttltlon  with  our  domaatlcaUy 
oroduoad  00m  and  potato  starch,  Thaae  lm> 
porta  were  equal  to  all  ttoa  starch  that  could 
be  made  from  balf  a  million  a«rw  of  com. 

It  WM  broufbt  to  tba  attention  of  tba 
•ute  Dapartmant  at  various  wmaa  tbat  tba 


United  States  was  dealing  more  generously 
with  the  Dutch  East  Indies  In  this  matter 
than  was  the  mother  country,  the  Nether- 
lands, which  Imposed  a  tariff  on  Imports  of 
tapioca  for  the  benefit  of  the  potato  growers 
of  that  cotintry. 

Tapioca  was  put  on  the  free  list  In  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill  on  the  thecary  that 
It  was  a  noncompetitive  commodity  that 
some  people  liked  to  have  for  breakfast. 
But  It  developed  that  80  percent  of  the  im- 
ports were  U£«d  Industrially,  bringing  this 
Item  Into  competition  with  domestlcaUy 
produced  com  and  potato  starch.  Tapioca 
was  frcoen  on  the  free  list  when  the  original 
treaty  with  the  Netherlands  was  made.  At 
that  time  the  manufacturers  of  potato  starch 
in  Maine  declared  that  they  had  a  2-year 
supply  of  starch  on  hand  for  which  they  could 
not  find  a  market.  * 

The  cotton  growers  of  the  South  look  with 
concern  upon  the  proposal  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  cotton  manufacttires.  rayon,  wear- 
ing apparel,  hosiery,  laces,  handkerchiefs, 
embroideries,  ribbons,  and  other  manufac- 
tures. They  point  out  that  under  the  cotton- 
control  program  they  lost  most  of  their  ex- 
port market,  and  now,  with  domestic  produc- 
tion cut  In  half,  they  are  afraid  of  losing  a 
considerable  part  of  the  home  market  If 
tariff  rates  of  cotton  manufactures  are 
reduced. 

Of  course,  the  proposal  to  cut  agrlcultxiral 
tariffs  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
dairy  Interests,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ers, and  the  livestock  and  gram  growera. 
They  are  uniformly  against  taking  such  a 
step. 

During  the  war  years  the  farmers  of  the 
United  SUtes  Increased  their  produalon  by 
roughly  one-third,  and  It  U  reasoned  that  be- 
fore the  lap»ie  of  2  years  there  wUl  be  large 
agricultural  surpluses  In  this  country,  with 
all   their   ptlce-depresslng   eflecU.     Bo   the 
question  Is  asked  as  to  why  we  should  make 
It  easier  for  other  nations  to  export  to  ua 
commodities  that  we  do  not  need, 
aotnro  BAan  roa  Taaoi 
The  National  Grange  haa  always  Uken  the 
position   that  In   our  trade  relations  with 
other  countries  we  should  take  from  them  the 
things  that  we  need  and  which  are  not  pro- 
duced domestically,  and  In  so  doing  find  an 
export  market  for  some  of  our  own  surpluses. 
We  want  all  the  expor.  trade  we  can  get 
under  proper  conditions,  but  thers  U  mani- 
festly no  advantage  in  foreign  trade  merely 
for  the  sake  of  trade. 

When  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  waa 
passed,  more  than  a  doien  years  ago.  the 
President,  or  the  State  Department,  was  au- 
thorlMd  to  ralae  or  lower  urlff  ratee  to  the 
exunt  of  60  percent,  wben  It  waa  found  aa  a 
fact  that  the  then  exUtlng  ra*es  were  bur- 
dening and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  Statee.  Of  cotu-se.  It  would  be  a 
hindrance  and  not  a  help  in  negotuting  a 
trade  agreement  to  ralae  tariff  rates.  Bo  the 
grant  that  Congreaa  bestowed  upon  the  Presl- 
dent  was  to  reduce  toriu  rates. 

The  SUte  Department  signed  »U  thirty- 
second  aeparau  agreement  under  the  act 
with  Paraguay  last  September.  These  pacU 
cover  29  different  countries.  In  some  In- 
eUnces  more  than  one  agreement  waa  made 
with  the  same  country. 

The  average  slaah  In  tariff  rates  tbua  far 
has  been  5«1  percent,  although  In  many  In- 
stances dutlea  were  reduced  the  full  ftOper- 
eent  allowed  by  law.  When  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was  renewed  for  the  fourth 
time  In  ll>46.  the  President  waa  given  au- 
thority to  reduce  the  ratea  then  In  effect  60 
pereent.  Another  reduction  of  60  percent 
on  Itema  prevloualy  reduced  to  tbat  eiunt 
would  mean  a  alaab  of  71  pareent  in  tba 
Hawlay'foMOt  ratea. 

In  oaiotiatlnf  thaae  afraemenU  wa 
alwaya  acted  on  the  unoonditlonal  oMat- 
favorad-niitlon  principle  Under  tbia  ar- 
ra&ffamaBt,  wbaa  we  reduced  tba  tanf  to 
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market  Is  worth  more  to  us  than  all  the  other 
marketa  of  the  world  eomblned.  In  nor- 
nul  timea  only  about  I  percent  bf  otir  total 
trade  to  In  tha  foreign  field. 

Many  eenfrssalonal  leaders  art  eonsldsrlnf 
tiM  Mm  of  forcing  a  postponamest  of  a  son- 
fwaa  on  international  trade  which  to  sched- 
tiled  to  be  held  at  Oeneta,  twlta^rland,  neit 
April. 

At  thto  proposed  meeting  our  State  De« 
partment  to  aUted  to  dlscuaa  further  tariff 
reductions  at  the  same  time  that  a  United  Ha' 
tiona  iiripifnorjr  •eoMUtte*  will  be  Is  ass* 
Slim  U)  aoMMir  tftt  pfrmanent  chsrt«f  for  a 
pro)eet«d  Intamatlonat  Ttada  OrfanUatlM. 


frifisff4s«if 

ixnMxoif  or  rimarki 
HON.  HENRY  D^URCADt  JR. 

ev  LotnauNA 
III  TMi  Mousi  or  KiniBSIirrATIVM 
rridav.  February  21,  t»47  . 

Mr.  LARCAOC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
oto.  I  Include  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Father  of  our  Country,  Oeorge 
Washington,  which  I  think  la  still  a  good 
admonition  to  our  eountry,  namely: 

To  be  prepared  for  war  to  one  of  tha  most 
effec  txial  means  of  preserving  peace. 


Tks  Csaiaff  Moacsw  Confeffce    Tfce 
G«a«s  Kui  Asslrian  Peace  Trealies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  NOITH  DAKOTA 

IN  TRX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav.  February  21,  1947 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Steu- 
ben Society  of  America  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  patriotic  organizations  in  the 
Nation.  Among  its  first  presidents  was 
Lafayette,  and  a  number  of  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  The  members 
of  that  organization  have  rendered, 
through  the  entire  history  of  our  Nation, 
patriotic  and  valuable  service. 

Some  of  its  members  have  fought  in 
every  war  and  on  virtually  every  battle- 
field. They  have  given  their  lives,  their 
limbs,  and  their  health  for  their  country. 
It  is  but  natural  that  they  should  be 
Interested  in  bringing  about  a  perma- 
nent and  Just  peace.  They  realize  that 
a  peace  founded  upon  revenge  and 
hatred  cannot  long  endure. 

I  here  quote  a  resolution  recently 
paaaed  by  that  society,  which  speaks  for 
Itaelf: 

Whereas  peace  to  indlvtolble.  the  victorious 
nations,  as  bitter  experience  ahotUd  have 
tatight  OS.  cannot  have  both  peace  and  re- 
venge: and 

Whereaa  a  severely  shaken  wastam  elvUl- 
■atloo  will  be  unable  to  withstand  another 
onalaught  tmlasa  mlUlons  of  slavea  in  tha 
heart  of  ■urope  are  set  free  and  enabled  to 
work,  to  eat,  and  to  live  out  their  extotcnca 
in  a  sovereign  statr,  and 

Wheraaa  the  cancerous  gruwtti  of  hatred, 
CT sated  by  forced  labor,  by  aitppreasloo,  tm- 
satployuMBt,  poverty,  and  deapatr,  wUl  de- 
stroy the  already  weakened  body  poUtlo  of 


the  entire  Old  World,  with  disastrous  effects 
upon  thto  Nation  and  upon  all  himianity; 
and 

Whereas  vengeful  peaee  dietatea  and  the 
lame  renunciation  of  high  principles  for  tha 
asks  of  eipedlency,  "general  agreement,"  and 
"peace  at  any  price"  have  again  crested  nu- 
merous dancer  spots  m  lurope  which  no 
iDtematlonJ  police  force  will  be  able  to 
eontrol  or  to  toolate  beeause  the  spirit  u 
mlghtlsr  than  ths  sword  and  sternal  rlshis 
cannot  be  suppressed  by  tanks  and  machine 
4uns;  and 

Whereas  the  nobis  principles  for  whieh  the 
late  war  was  allegadly  fotight,  sttek  ae  the 
Attantte  iJhutf.  the  "four  freedoms,"  the 
sa«red  pledse  llMl  Ike  vleMr  nations  would 
Miiker  MM  MrriMrUl  affrandiieMdM  mv 
wodM  they  destroy  their  ensmlM,  Mem  to 
kafo  keen  tntmdated  by  a  ragMf  tea  of  lust 
for  revemie,  ptunder,  famine,  rape,  dletortion, 
aod  Ilea  wtaoee  equal  to  hot  M  be  found  in 
kHMryi  and 

Whereas  the  western  standards  of  de.noe* 
racy  will  never  take  root  In  the  souls  of  men 
and  women  who  wanted  freedom  but  instead 
fot  abject  slavery,  who  wanted  bread  and 
bope  but  Metead  reeeivM  draeonlc  laws,  na- 
tional noaeitotenos,  and  the  ouwkery  of  an 
attempted  re-eduoatlon;  and 

Whereas  the  trutom  mttot  be  recognised 
that  the  brutal  and  deepotlc  movemenu 
which  were  cnished  by  ths  late  war  are  not 
a  eatiee  in  themselvee,  created  out  of  noth- 
ingness, but  were  begotten,  born,  and  nursed 
by  the  violent  social  and  political  upheavals 
following  ths  Plrst  World  War  and  thereby 
are  the  effect  of  the  peace  dicutee  of  stupid 
politicians  who  dsstroyed  high  hopes  for  a 
better  life,  for  more  gainfiU  employment,  and 
a  BBore  even  distribution  of  ths  rlehss  of  thto 
earth  by  a  narrow-mlndedneas  and  cupidity 
that  brought  Inflation,  bread-Unee,  hunger, 
strife,  and  bitter  despair  to  millions  of  In- 
dustrious, decent,  and  proud  people  who, 
finally,  at  the  brink  of  disaster,  were  forced 
to  embrace  a  nlhlltotlc  movement:  and 

Whereas  there  are  neither  good  nor  bad 
nations  and  the  aboddy  terminology  of  mll- 
Itartom  and  aggreaslon.  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  professional  rabble-rouser,  will  wither 
In  the  cold  light  of  true  htotorlcal  research, 
because  thers  extot  good  and  stilDctont  rea- 
Bona  why  In  the  course  of  Eiirope'a  htotory, 
aU  nations,  diirlng  one  period  or  another, 
have  been  guilty — and  are  guilty— of  uni- 
lateral acts,  of  mUltartom,  and  aggression; 
and 

Whereas,  an  entire  people  cannot  be  In- 
dicted for  the  misdeeds  of  a  few  who  owed 
their  extotence  to  multiform  and  manifold 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  by  those 
very  people  who  refiued  to  Ise  their  brother's 
keeper  and  thought  only  of  their  own  per- 
eonal  gain  and  enrichment,  utterly  obllvloua 
of  thoee  laws  of  an  enlightened  aetf-lntereet 
which  are  the  one  and  only  l>asto  for  Just 
and  durable  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  forthcoming  negotiations  be- 
tween the  victorious  powers  to  be  held  In 
Moecow  will  decide  not  only  the  future  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  but  the  futtire  welfare 
of  all  of  Europe:  and 

Whereas  all  ol  Europe  will,  if  the  heart  of 
Europe  Is  to  be  kept  in  slavery,  and  If  lust 
for  revenge  to  given  fuU  sway,  sooner  or  later 
become  a  victim  of  thoae  alien  forces  which 
already  have  forced  a  wedge  into  placea  of  tha 
moet  vital  Importance;  and 

Whereas  all  of  Europe  wUl  recover  and  con- 
tinue to  ftmctlon  aa  that  miraculous  and 
seemingly  Indestructible  germ  cell  of  Weet- 
em  man.  If  the  people  in  the  heart  of  Btirope 
are  given  bread  and  hope  and  If  they  are 
permitted    to   regain    their   national    aelf* 


Therefore,  the  Steuben  Society  of  America, 
a  national  organisation  of  American  cttlxena 
of  Germanic  descent,  protid  of  the  achleve- 
mcnta  of  this,  otn*  Nation,  and  of  the  many 
contributions  of  the  American  cltlaens  of 
Germanic  extraction  toward  Its  greatness, 
st^M  before  the  bar  of  Amartean  justice  and 
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asks  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  ths 
•scretary  of  Ststs,  and  the  Congreas  of  ths 
United  SUtss,  as  ths  gusrdians  of  our  rsls- 
tlons  with  forslgn  powsrs.  for  a  truly  Just 
and  lasting  peace  on  behalf  of  the  many 
millions  of  our  blood  rslatlona  and  frtonds 
abroad  whom  ws  ars  unwilling  to  abjurs,  and 
on  behalf  of  all  Germans  and  Atutrlans  who 
luvs  no  one  In  ths  world  to  plead  their  case, 

Respectfully  submlttsd, 

§nvwui  fooon  or  Ambuoa. 

Niw  YOBK,  N.  Y. 


OPA 

EXnSf fXON  OF  REMARXf 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHER8 

or  rtofttSA 
Df  THI  NOOM  Of  KIPltfStNTATIVM 

Friiay,  February  21,  1947 
Mr.  0MATMEM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Itave  to  extend   my  remarks  in   the 
RiCOiB,  X  include  the  followlni  editorial 
from  the  Washlnfton  Post: 

OTA 

Dis-hard  foss  of  OPA  In  ths  Rouse  ars 
doing  ths  country  no  service  in  their  attempt 
to  end  rent  control  and  sugar  rationing  by 
withholding  funds  for  snforcsmsnt.  Not 
only  has  the  Houae  refuaed  to  grant  a  re- 
questsd  deflctoncy  spproprtotlon  of  16,000,000 
to  carry  OPA  through  Juns  80.  but  It  also 
haa  demanded  thst  OPA  rstum  nearly  nine 
million  dollars  of  lU  remaUxlng  funds.  If 
thto  action  is  upheld  by  ths  Senate,  the  OPA 
will  be  forced  to  start  liquidation  immedl- 
atsly.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  will  have  no 
truck  with  this  sort  of  legislation  by  denial. 

Were  the  OPA  allowed  to  wither  at  the 
preaent  time,  as  Houae  Members  apparently 
wish,  the  result  would  be  to  leave  the  coun- 
try with  rent-control  and  sugar-rationing 
laws  but  with  no  means  of  enforcement.  It 
la  fatuoua  to  Ulk.  as  some  Congresamen  have 
talked,  about  the  residual  rlghu  of  Indi- 
vidual cltlzena  to  appeal  to  the  courta  for 
damagea.  It  to  the  police  power  which  has 
made  rent  control  and  augar  rationing  a  suc- 
ceaa.  Were  matters  left  to  the  courts  alone 
those   bodies  would   soon   bog  down   In  a 

chaotic  snarl.  .*,.., 

What  the  current  move  amounts  to  is  an 
attempt  to  kill  the  remaining  controls  with- 
out facing  the  Issue  honestly  on  Its  merits. 
In  this  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  Invaded  the  province  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  which  has  been  con- 
sidering the  future  of  rent  control,  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  Is  charged  with 
augar-ratlonlng  legtolatlon.  Very  possibly 
Congress  will  want  to  make  some  changes  In 
the  scope  and  admlntotratlon  of  controls  af- 
ter June  80.  It  will  want  to  weigh  aerloualy, 
for  instance,  the  Justice  of  a  10-percent  rent 
Increase.  But  this  to  a  matter  for  deliberate 
Judgment  rather  than  the  hasty,  backstage 
approach  that  has  developed  in  the  House, 


Former  New  Dealers  Lobby  for 
Arabian  Oil  Interests 


"Former  New  Dealers  lobbyUU  for 
Arabian  oil  InteresU."  which  appeared 
in  the  publication  Labor  February  IB: 

yosMsa  Msw  pKAUtas  lobstists  roa  sisauN 
on>  umaavra 
Under  a  law  passed  last  year,  lobbytoU  are 
required  to  rsport  to  OongraM,  Ulling  whom 
they  rsprssent  and  how  much  they  are  paid, 
One  of  the  reports  made  public  thto  week 
HVM  a  glimpse  of  the  way  "Blf  BuslneM" 
operates  in  Washington, 

The  rsport  names  four  men  as  the  new 
lobbytoU  (or  the  Arablan^Amerlcan  OU  Oo, 
It,  as  recently  reported  ir  Ubor,  manasee 
fabulous  oil  concessions  in  faudl  Arabia  for 
lour  blf  American  oil  companies,  three  of 
them  Standard  Oil  •OMems. 

Arabian-Amencaa  Is  the  company  which 
one  of  tM  former  lobbytotc,  James  A,  MoffeH, 
Is  cuing  for  N/OMMO,  on  the  ground  that  It 
ewes  him  that  huge  sum  for  arranfinf  a 
mfiOOMO  gift  by  the  United  ttatea  Oovem' 
ment  to  ths  king  of  taudl  Arabia,  where  the 
oil  conceaelons  arc, 

The  four  new  lobbytotc  arc  named  ac 
Newell  W,  ntlaon,  Donald  mm,  John  OiMen. 
and  Paul  Shorb, 

All,  of  course,  have  "good  connsotlons' 
tnth  Congress  and  Government  agMidea 
which  can  help  the  oil  company  In  inter- 
national politics, 

Por  example.  Hiss,  like  Ifoffett,  to  a  former 
"new  dealer,"  Records  show  hs  cams  to  ths 
lobby  from  the  "Offlos  of  ths  Secretary  of 
State." 

As  a  mattsr  of  fact,  the  Department  of 
State  operates  practloaUy  as  a  branch  -' 
ths  oU  lobby. 

Ths  sams  rseords  list  John  O'Brien 
former  "leglslatlvs  counssl"  of  ths  Hotiss  of 
Representatives. 

All  four  lobbytots  reported  that  the  else 
of  their  "feee"  from  Arabian -American  has 
"not  yet  been  determined."  The  interna- 
tional oil  men  can  afford  to  pay  them  well. 
Billions  of  dollars — and  perhaps  another 
world  wart— are  at  stake  In  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  reet  of  the  Middle  East. 

Britain  and  Russia  face  each  other  there 
and  the  oil  men  are  dragging  In  Uncle  Sam. 


of 


u  a 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIOAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  21, 1947 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude   the    following    article    headed, 


Restore  Litiiaania's  Sovereifnty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  21.1947 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  include  a  resolution  passed 
at  a  mass  meeting  of  Lithuanians,  in  my 
home  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  February 
16,  1947,  at  which  meeting  I  had  the 
honor  of  speaking,  as  well  as  a  newspaper 
clipping,  which  appeared  in  the  Wor- 
cester Telegram,  February  17.  1947. 

The  people  of  our  country  are  fast 
commg  to  the  conclusion  that  those  gal- 
lant, but  weaker,  nations,  under  the 
sphere  of  Soviet  influence,  are  presently 
the  victims  of  as  bold  and  cynical  a 
diplomatic  campaign  as  any  big  nation 
has  ever  waged  against  smaller,  honor- 
able neighbors. 

Quite  recently,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  appearing  before  the  Senate 
Atomic  Committee,  took  official  notice 
that  the  present  Soviet  foreign  policy  is 
"aggressive  and  expanding." 

A  short  while  ago.  our  SUtc  Depart- 
ment declared  that  the  United  States 


Oovemment  firmly  Intends  to  maintain 
their  interest  in  the  welfart  of  smaller 
nations  in  the  world. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  attitude  carrlei 
the  fuU  meaning  that  practical  measures, 
when  necessary,  will  be  undertaken  by 
this  Oovemment  to  insure  that  the 
Soviet  Nation,  In  cooperation  with  the 
United  Natloni.  will  be  called  upon  to 
meet  the  full  moral  and  humanitarian 
retponslMUty  contained  in  the  principle 
of  political  indepsndence  for  all  sUtee 
•nunelatnd  in  th«  decUrttlon  by  UnlUd 
Nations  iind  the  Atlantic  Chsrt«r. 

Xt  Is  evident  by  ths  sfgrsMlve  and  #x- 
pandinf  prcMmt  Soviet  fortlin  policy 
that  this  principle  in  practicality  U  to- 
day »  b4)llow  mockery. 

Whereas  llussU,  by  force  of  armc  and  in 
utter  violation  o(  all  legal  and  moral  laws, 
continues  to  occupy  the  Mepubiic  of  Uthu- 
ania,  to  deport  and  Imprison  Lithuania  s  na- 
tionals, to  commit  atrocltlca  agaUMt  the  gov* 
srnmsnt  and  civilian  population  of  Lith- 
uania, to  systematically  destroy  Llthuanlas 
dsmocratlo  form  of  government:  Therefore 
be  It 

JlsioltMtd.  That  the  Llthtianlans  of  Wor- 
cester, Maaa.,  do  most  vigorottoly  condemn 
and  protsst  against  RussU's  such  unlawful, 
by  fores  of  arms,  occupation  of  ths  Republic 
of  Lithuania,  afcalnst  Russls's  deportation 
and  imprisonment  of  LlthuanU's  natlonaU. 
against  Russls's  commitment  of  atrocltlea 
against  the  government  and  civilian  popu- 
lation of  Uthuanla.  against  Russls's  syste- 
matlc  deetrtictlon  of  Llthtianla's  dsmocratlc 
form  of  government;  atul  be  It  further 

Re$olved,  That  the  Lithuanians  of  Wor- 
cester. Mass..  do  hsreby  most  fsrvently  peti- 
tion HaiTy  S.  Trunuin,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  the  end  that, 
all  Russian  military  forces  and  -ovemment 
be  forthwith  evacuated  from  Lithuania,  and 
that  Lithuania  and  her  people  be  liberated 
and  Lithuania  be  restored  as  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent republic  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  according  to  the  principles  enunciated 
In  ths  Atlantic  Charter. 

ComrrAimirs  A.  Vacts. 
iBsmE  C.  Knsia. 

(Prom  the  Worceeter   (Mass.)   Telegram  ci 
Pebruary  17,  1M71 

UTHUAHU   UVaS 

(By  Dr.  W.  Elmer  EkbUw,  Clark  University) 
Yesterday,  the  twenty-ninth  anniversary 
of  the  atUlnment  of  Uthuanlan  independ- 
ence, every  Lithuanian,  wherever  his  domi- 
cile,  whatever   hU   condition,   recalled   the 
happy  period  of  hto  people's  liberty  and  re- 
consecrated hlnuwlf  to  the  cause  of  restora- 
tion ol  Lithuania's  freedom  and  sovereignty 
over  lU  own  peoples  and  autonomy  in  lU 
own    Jurisdiction    and    ancestrsl    territory. 
He  pledged  himself,  as  every  patriot  should, 
to  the  task  of  regainlxig  for  Uthuanla  her 
Just  and  proper  place  m  the  world's  family 
of  nations,  a  place  that  to  hers  by  right  of 
centurlee  of  cultural  adjustment  to  the  at- 
tributes of  a  land  that  to  rlghtfuUy  hers,  and 
by  right  of  long  and  honorable  participation 
In  the  affairs  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 
Hto  h«art  wlU  not  again  beat  hopefuUy  and 
peacefully  untU  hto  beloved  Uthuanla  may 
be  reitored  to  her  people. 

Por  Lithuania,  for  the  time  being,  there  to 
no  longer  any  of  the  four  freedoms,  the  free- 
doms for  which  the  true  democracies  of  ths 
world  struggled  so  long  and  ao  patlenUy  dur- 
ing U»e  last  war.  and  for  which  their  thou- 
sands  of  herosa  died,  or  endured  agonlee 
worse  than  death.  There  Is  no  freedom  from 
dearth,  or  dread  or  despottom  In  Lithuania. 
Theri!  to  no  free  conscience,  no  frae  spaaeh. 
no  free  worship,  no  free  enurprtoe  In  Uthu- 
anla The  Uthuanlans  may  not  aUtf  their 
foUsongs,  enjoy  their  folk  dances.  taU  tbaU- 
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out  OK  ovr 
too  ■troofty 


that  tlM 
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ponrcy.  um  OMpwr.  wui 
•troy  the  alreaJy  w««kened  body  politic  of 
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am  mg 


diet  ItM 


R^me 


in  tbelr  Ma.  mU  tbdr 
or    laJM*.   wonhlp 
chujTbaa'aa  a  traa  paopte  may 
not  fly  tbalr  flac  aor  raeount  tb« 
tlietr  gTMt  men. 

Tbcy  are   deported   by   the 
Ihoi—nrlt  to  Siberia  and  other 
frontier*  to  work  tn  Um  mlnea 
and  public  projacta  there,  eoalave^ 
baaed,  with  no  hope  ot  rctani  to 
acTca.  no  hope  of  Uvtag  acatn 

hamleta  and  rUtaf^es.   no 
tn  alckneaa  or  nearlng  death 
Mvlal  when  they  Buccxunp 
that  are  toft  muat  aerve  the 
tyranny  a«  utterly  absolute  and 
am§  that  Egypt  or  Syracuse  or 

and  the  whims  of  alBela|i 
il  at  the  worst  In  history 
•lit  Lithuania   Uvea.     Llthttanls 
the  hearts  of  her  sona     nd 
asmve.    Lithuania   lives   In   the 
llberty-loTlng  folk  the  worlrl  orer 
Urea   In   her   great   literature,   hei 
hlatory  and  great  traditions,  her 
dancca.  the  deep  religious  faith  of 
la  their  burning   devotion   to  tb< 
their   ancestry.    Lithuania   will 
as  long  aa  Ideals  of  fr  edom  and 
{itvtsU.    Lithuania 
by    partdy    and 
tyranny      There  will  always  be  a  Lt 
a  Lithuania  tn  the  hearts  of  men 
anla  In  the  culture  of  the  peoples 
anla  tn  the  history  of  the  world 
for  freedom,  and  In  due  time  a 
the   conference   table   of   the 
family  of  nattona. 

Por  cruel  enalavement  of  a 
voted  to  freedom  as  the  UthuanlaiAs 
to  their  faith  as  they,  as  implacable 
will  to  eacape  tyranny  as  they.  Is 
possible.     Kven  so  great  a  despotls^ 
tfa  will  fall  of  Ita  own  evil  ways.  It 
mm»  ttpon    oroe  and  Injustice  for 
■Bd  rale,     lite  mills  of  Ood 
yet  they  grind  exceeding  small 
ever  coarae  and  base  the  grist,  the 
be  Justlee  and  truth  and  honor. 

Lithtiania  lives.     Under  the 
ay  of  b«r  alien  canquerors 
a  living  death,  bat  Uvea, 
and  no  power  can  dm  troy  her. 
Iteaa.  aa  timdom  aod  Justice  live. 
Itvw  tn  iMr  Christian  faith  and 
Lithtiania  livw. 
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Friday.  February  21.  19  17 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
IcAve  to  extend  my  remarks,  include 
the  following  editorial  whicb  appeared 
in  the  Providence  (R  I.)  Billetin  ot 
PetoiMuy  It.  which  upholds  th<  t  position 

taken  by  the  Democratic  Menbers  of  ~•~~"■■^-^— 

Congrees     tn     insisting     upon     having 
knowledge  as  to  how  and  whei  e  cuts  in  Grttiaf  AppropriatioM  for  tfce  Army 


at  the  Truman  budget  last  month  and  the 
mid-February  dead  line  for  the  Joint  com- 
mittee to  reach  an  intelligent  decision.  The 
result  is  in  itself  a  strong  argument  for 
fixing  a  date  much  later  In  the  legislative 
year  for  submitting  the  kind  of  a  report  the 
Joint  committee  is  supposed  to  furnish  if 
It  la  to  serve  a  oaeful  purpoae. 

To  alaah  the  President's  budget  by  six 
billions  or  four  and  a  half  billions  or  even 
ooe  billion  is  a  meaningless  operation  tinless 
it  is  accompanied  by  specifications.  So  far 
aa  the  public  knows,  and  apparently  so  far 
as  Members  of  Congrem  are  aware,  there  la 
no  clear  idea  where  $6.000£00,OCO.  or  any  lam 
amount,  can  be  extracted  from  the  Truman 
budget. 

Certainly  no  bUl  of  particulars  waa  fur- 
niahed  by  the  joint  committee  showing  what 
effect  an  over-all  cut  of  six  billions  would 
have  on  national  defense  and  our  present 
foreign  commitmenta.  Yet.  as  Secretary 
Marshall  indicates,  theee  are  categories  of 
expenditure  that.  In  the  present  aituatlon, 
do  not  permit  blind  reductions  oa  a  blanket 
basis. 

There  must  lie  exact  knowledge  of  actual 
needs,  with  the  amount  of  spending  fixed 
accordingly.  Referring,  for  instance,  to  food 
needs  In  occupied  territory.  Secretary  Mar- 
shall said:  "If  the  Army  Is  deprived  of  ade- 
quate funds  to  provide  food  for  those  p)eople 
who  are  so  sorely  in  need,  a  practically  Im- 
possible condition  Is  created  for  our  troops 
and  ovir  Government's  position  ta  Its  Inter- 
national  commitments." 

The  fact  that  the  joint  committee  haa  not 
met  the  minimum  standard  of  rational  budg- 
eting does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Trtiman's  budget  should  not  be  reduced.  No 
Presidential  budget  should  be  beyond  modi- 
fication. 

One  congressional  conunittee.  in  fact. 
which  has  made  exhauatlve  studies  of  Federal 
spending — the  Byrd  committee — recently 
filed  a  new  repOTt  on  Federal  personnel. 
"These  figures."  It  said,  "offer  convincing 
proof  that  our  Oovemment  Is  still  needlessly 
overmanned:  ttuit  otir  cotintry  la  still  need- 
lessly overgoverned:  that  our  taxpayers  are 
still  needlessly  overburdened." 

Representative  Cannon,  Democrat,  from 
Missouri,  who  from  194a  to  1947  was  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
declared  on  the  fioor  of  the  Hotise  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  President's  figures  are 
merely  an  over-all  celling  above  which  Con- 
grem to  not  expected  to  go.  We  have  every 
year  cut  the  Preaident's  budget  and  cut  it 
materially.  He  expects  It  to  be  out  as  much 
as  the  aituatlon  will  permit  and  as  deeply  as 
changing  conditions  and  further  study  will 
Justify 

But  the  fact  that  the  Truman  budget  can 
be  reduced  substantially  does  not  absolve 
any  Member  of  Congress,  especially  members 
of  the  Joint  committee,  from  knowing  where 
cuts  can  be  prudently  made.  Particularly  it 
does  not  excuse  any  Member  from  knowing 
the  consequences  of  whatever  reductions  are 
made.  These  conditions  obvioualy  are  not 
met  wLen  an  unltemlzed  slash  of  several  bil- 
lions is  proposed.  In  fact,  an  undocumented 
plan  for  cuuing  the  Truman  budget  by  bil- 
lions does  not  make  sense. 
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an  agree- 

should  be 

is  a  poor 

attempt 


There 
tatton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  ICTCHBUM 

IN  TRS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSKIfTATTVBS 

Friday.  February  21.  1947 

Ur.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  insert  herewith  for  what 
it  is  worth  and  as  it  may  appeal  to  your 


sound  Judgment,  the  following  statement 
by  Harley  L,  Lutz.  professor  of  public 
finance,  Princeton  University,  which 
came  to  my  office  February  19.  Permit 
me  to  suggest  that  this  statement  be 
given  consideration: 

Princeton,  N,  J.,  February  It.  1947. 
Mt  Dkax  CoNcacssMAN:  An  undue  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  mind  has  been  produced 
by  the  comments  on  the  action  of  the  joint 
congressional  committee  in  recommending 
a  »6,000,000.000  cut  In  the  President's  budget 
for  1948.  The  committee's  report  contains 
no  details,  but  a  general  impression  has  gone 
abroad  that  the  reduction  has  been  heavily 
concentrated  upon  the  defense  services. 
There  Is  danger  of  grave  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures  by  giving  credence,  at  this 
jimcture,  to  the  rumors  about  how  or  where 
the  cuts  are  to  be  made. 

It  Is  evidently  the  judgment  of  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  Joint  legislative 
committee  that  the  budget  can  be  reduced 
by  $6,000,000,000  without  Impairing  essential 
Federal  services.  The  Committee  on  Post- 
war Tax  Policy  has  also  indicated.  In  Its 
recent  report,  that  the  1948  budget  can  safely 
be  reduced  to  $31,500,000,000.  We  may  as- 
sume that  the  Members  of  Congress  who  gave 
their  approval  to  a  budget  reduction  of 
$6,000,000,000  had  no  intention  of  hamstring- 
ing the  Federal  Government,  or  of  under- 
mining oiii  defense  establishment. 

Some  unofficial  statements  cibout  the  joint 
committee  action  have  intimated  that  the 
cut  In  the  defense  services  is  to  be  $1,750,000,- 
000.  Editorial  comment  has  seen  In  this  re- 
ported figure  a  rule  of  thumb  procedure,  on 
the  part  of  the  joint  committee,  involving  a 
30  percent  slaah  everywhere,  since  defense 
Is  about  30  percent  of  the  budget  total,  and 
$1,750,000,000  Is  so  nearly  30  percent  of 
$6,000,000,000. 

The  Committee  on  Postwar  Tax  Policy, 
after  careful  study,  proposed  a  defense  total 
of  $10,000,000,000.  which  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1,300,000,000  below  the  net  bixlget 
total.  The  underlying  logic  of  this  propoeal 
was,  first,  that  the  President's  budget  really 
proposed  spending  only  about  $10,000,000,000 
on  the  actual  operations  of  1948,  and  second, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  difference  between  $10,- 
000.000,000  and  $11,200,000,000  Is  accounted 
for  by  meeting.  In  1948,  unliquidated  obliga- 
tions of  prior  years.  In  other  words,  we  are 
to  i>ay,  in  1948,  bills  that  had  been  previously 
Inctirred.  The  budget  message  makes  It  clear 
that  no  contract  settlements  or  other  con- 
tract obligations  from  the  war  period  are 
Involved. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  budget  de- 
tails reveals  an  itemization  of  prior  obliga- 
tions to  be  carried  into  1948  amounting  to 
$547,000,000.  including  $250,000,000  of  termi- 
nal leave  pay.  The  balance  Is  not  explained, 
and  we  may  aasxune  that  It  wM  not  sufficient- 
ly clearly  visualized  at  the  time  of  budget 
writing  (around  January  1,  1947)  to  be  set 
down.  This  writer's  view  Is  that  miacb  of  it 
is  unreal.  Improper,  merely  a  means  of  grab- 
bing extra  funds  from  prior  appropriationa 
by  all  manner  of  Informal  earmarking. 

We  have  no  Information  now,  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  reported  $1,750,000,000  cut,  or  as 
to  Its  apportionment  between  defenae  proper 
and  the  civil  functions  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  budget  total  for  these  civil  func- 
tions In  1948  U  $1,023,000,000,  Including 
nearly  $300,000,000  for  rivos  and  harbors, 
and  fiood  control,  and  $'<25.000,000  for  gov- 
ernment and  relief  in  occupied  areas. 

As  to  rtvecs  and  harbors,  the  story  of  such 
expenditures  over  the  past  SO  years  suggests 
that  some  pruning  Is  alw  ys  In  order,  UntU 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  makes  h.s  report,  we  shall 
lack  the  basis  for  a  sound  Judgment,  on  the 
European  relief  situation.  The  occupied 
aretu  everywhere  will  have  the  benefit  of  a 
fxill  crop  year,  however,  before  mvich  spend- 
ing can  occur  out  at.  the  IMS  appropriation. 
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It  U  possihle  that  lem  wiU  be  needed  than  U 
now  budgeted.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  awume 
that  some  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  total 
for  the  civil  functions  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

If  we  grant  a  total  of  $10,000,000,000  for  de- 
fense in  1948,  which  tp  really  all  that  Is  asked 
tor  aside  from  the  carry-over  of  earmarked 
obligations,  it  Is  likely  that  enotigh  wasteful 
spending  can  be  combed  out  of  the  estimates 
to  offset  the  amounts  set  up  validly  as  un- 
liquidated obligations.  Here  are  two  small 
examples  of  what  such  combing  would  pro- 
duce: 

( I )  The  Quartermaster  Corps  estimates  in- 
clude the  following  expenditures  for  Isundry 
and  dry-cleaning  plant: 

1946  (actual) . $38,757,859 

1947  (estimated) 28,794,256 

1948  (estimated) 23.145,000 

The     Army     charges     the     commissioned 

grades  of  peraonnel  for  laundry  and  dry- 
cleaning  services.  Its  collections  for  these 
services,  reported  as  miscellaneous  receipts, 
are  given  as  follows: 

1946  (actual) $22,421,266 

1947  (estimated) 12.040,000 

1948  (estimated) 10.040.000 

My  point  Is  that  the  Army,  having  already 

acquired  enough  equipment  to  do  a  gross 
business  of  $22,421,000  in  1946,  at  the  low 
rates  charged  for  laundry  and  dry-cleaning 
service  for  the  commissioned  personnel  of  an 
army  of  eight  to  nine  million.  It  Is  extremely 
doubtful  if  a  case  can  be  made  for  buying 
now,  and  continuing  to  buy.  through  1948, 
further  large  quantities  of  equipment  in  or- 
der to  perform  these  services  for  a  much 
■smaller  nimaber  of  officer  personnel, 

(2)   The  ordnance  department  figures  for 
1948  contain  the  following  items: 
Procurement  of  ammunition...  $20,800,000 

Procurement  of  artillery 3,400,000 

Procurement  of  small  arms 3, 600, 000 

Procurement  of  tanks  and  com- 
bat vehicles 8, 900. 000 

Procurement  of  other  motor  ve- 

hlclm 8. 300, 000 

Total  procurement 40,000,000 

Preservation   of   ordnance   ma- 
teriel  80, 000, 000 

Preservation  of  ammunition —  30,000.000 

Total  for  care  of  material 
on  hand 110.000,000 

In  other  words,  the  Army  wants  to  spend 
$40,000,000  for  new  ammtinition,  artillery, 
amall  arms,  tanks,  and  other  motor  vehicles, 
whUe  also  spending  $110,000,000  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  ammunition  and  other  materiel 
(including,  no  doubt,  artillery,  small  arms. 
tanks,  and  other  motor  vehicles)  already  in 
hand.  The  new  purchases  evidently  are  not 
in  the  line  of  research  and  development,  for 
there  is  another  $40,000,000  set  down  for  this 
purpose. 

Another  example  is  Vice  Admiral  Sher- 
man's statement  about  Navy  fuel,  as  reported 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  February  15.  1947. 
According  to  this  statement,  the  1948  budget 
flgvu-e  for  fuel  will  allow  only  3  days'  opera- 
tion per  month.  The  1948  flgvire  for  navy 
fuel  is  $40,000,000.  The  1947  figure  is  $45.- 
000,000.  Admiral  Sherman  made  no  com- 
plaint against  the  1947  figtire,  but  he  empha- 
sized the  budget  cut  and  the  rise  of  oil  prices 
is  hU  dark  picture  of  1948.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  fuel-oU  prices  can  rise  so  greatly  as 
to  convert  an  apparently  satisfactory  allow- 
ance for  1947  Into  a  wholly  unsatisfactory 
one  for  1948,  when  there  is  a  difference  of 
only  $5,000,000  between  the  3  years. 

No  one  wants  to  undermine  <w  Impair  our 
national  defense.  The  real  problem  is  to 
distinguish  between  the  true  defense  needs 
and  the  loud  cries  of  the  military  heads.  We 
should  all  bear  in  mind  Admiral  Nlmitz' 
frank  admission  in  his  testimony  on  the 
naval  blU  for  1947.    He  said  that  no  naval 


or  military  man  Is  ever  satisfied  with  what 
Is  made  available. 

Two  interesting  foreign  items  hST*  re- 
cently been  reported.  They  have  a  definite 
bearing  on  our  immediate  defense  problon. 

The  first  Item  Is  a  detail  from  the  British 
budget  for  1948.  as  summarized  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  16,  1947.  The  Brit- 
ish defense  program  calls  for  a  total  person- 
nel of  1.087,000  and  an  expenditure  of  £899.- 
000,000— equivalent  to  about  $3,600,000,000. 
The  white  paper  containing  this  information 
stated  that  the  aim  of  Brltiah  policy  must 
be  "to  deter  aggression  while  at  the  same 
time  safeguarding  British  interesU  against 
stuck." 

Surely,  England  has  as  great  a  stake  in 
national  exlatence  and  security  as  we  have. 
Even  alter  allowing  for  dlfl^ences  In  stand- 
ards of  pay.  equipment,  and  operations,  it  Is 
hard  to  explain  why  we  should  be  spending. 
In  a  year  of  peace,  some  $6,800  per  man  as 
against  England's  $3,500, 

The  second  Item,  publtened  In  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  February  6,  1947,  In- 
dicated that  Russia  had  ordered  demobiliza- 
tion of  virtually  all  mUltary  personnel  above 
the  age  of  22.  This  Is  smart  tactics.  The 
able  young  men  of  Russia  are  needed  on  the 
farms  and  In  the  factories,  which  is  where 
Russian  capital  resources  are  also  needed. 

Let  us  get  wise  to  realities.  We  can  reduce 
the  1948  budget  to  $31,600,000,000  and  still 
allow  $10,000,000,000  for  bona  fide  defense 
objectives.  We  should  not  be  dragooned 
Into  sinful  waste  of  our  resources  and  our 
manpower  by  bureaucratic  propaganda. 
Slnc«-ely  yours. 

Haslkt  L.  Ltrrz. 
ProfCMor  of  Public  Finance.  Princeton 
Vniverrity. 


The  Voice  of  Aleian^  Hamilton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELViN  PRICE 

or  ILUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  21,  1947 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  the  following 
editorial  frwn  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  February  19. 1947,  expressing  the  views 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  on  the  tenure  in 
office  of  Presidents: 

THX    VOICX    or    aLXXAKSm    HAlCn,TOIC 

Smiting  at  the  ghost  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt the  GOP  majority  In  Ckmgress  Is  trying 
to  submit  a  constitutional  amendment  limit- 
ing presidential  tentire  to  8  years.  The  Re- 
publicans might  very  well  pause  to  consider 
what  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  founding 
father  of  the  Republican  Party,  had  to  say  on 
the  subject.  Hamilton  wrote  In  the  Federal- 
ist that  the  President  "U  to  be  elected  for 
4  years;  and  is  to  be  eligible  as  often  as  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  think  him 
worthy  of  their  confidence."    Hamilton  also 


"There  is  no  nation  which  has  not,  at  one 
period  or  another,  experienced  an  absolute 
necessity  of  the  services  of  partictilar  men, 
in  particular  situations,  perhaps  It  would  not 
be  too  strong  to  say.  to  the  preservation  of 
lU  pollUcal  exlstcnoe.  How  tmwlse,  there- 
fore must  be  every  seU-denylng  ordinance, 
as  serves  to  prohibit  a  nation  from  making 
use  of  its  own  dttsens.  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  its  txigen"***  axMl  circumstanoes." 

Is  the  GOP  refusing  its  own  voice  of 
revelation? 


Wt<UifftM'$  BirtkdaT  Ad^ii  hif  Hm. 
AkuuBdcr  Wiley,  of  Wiaconsui 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wisooNSiM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITSD  STATES 

Monday.  February  24  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racosa  a  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  address  delivered  by  me 
at  the  annual  Drew  University  Alumni 
Association  banquet  at  Madison,  N.  J., 
February  22.  1947. 

There  beitig  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  wASKXHerow  HOMaooicma 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  among  you  to  cele- 
brate your  homecoming  to  this  splendid 
university. 

I  am  honored  to  serve  in  the  place  of  your 
dlstmguished  junior  Senator,  the  Honorable 
H.  Alixandkh  Smtth,  who  unfortunately  can- 
not be  with  you  this  evening. 

SZNATOaS    SMrtH    AND    RAWKSS 

It  haa  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  Bsn- 
tiUx  Sutni  at  very  doae  hand  in  tlie  Senate. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  tn  that  group,  as  weU 
as  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  have  seen  his 
conscientioiis.  palnsUklng  contribution  to 
your  State  and  to  our  Nation,  You  have  all 
heard  and  read  of  his  yeoman  w<H>k.  too.  on 
the  Senate  Labor  and  public  Welfare  Con- 
mlttee. 

May  I  add,  too,  my  word  of  congratulatlans 
to  you  as  citizens  of  this  great  State  on  your 
senior  Senator,  the  Honorable  JUMSsa  Hawkbs, 
whom  I  know  very  Intimately  and  wl»o  alm- 
ilarly  is  doing  s  grand  Job  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  While  I  do  not  serve  with  htai  on 
either  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Senate  Policy  Steering  Committee,  or  the 
Finance  Committee,  his  worthy  efforts  in 
those  groups  and  on  the  Senate  floor  are  well 
known  to  myself  and  all  of  hU  colleag\ies.  It 
is  no  mere  courtesy  for  me  to  remsrk  tbusiy, 
for  New  Jersey  may  Indeed  be  proud  of  its 
senatorial  delegation. 

APPaopBiATxmas  or  occasiom 
It  seems  very  fitting  that  we  are  gatbered 
here  on  this  particular  day  in  thla  particular 
place.  Yes,  we  are  here  In  a  town  whi<A\ 
bears  the  name  of  that  great  Preaident  and 
statesman  of  early  American  history,  James 
Mad'son,  who  was  but  3d  years  of  age  when 
he  attended  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1787. 

Over  that  asaembly  there  presided  the 
man  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  today,  the 
man  who  was  later  to  be  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  George  Waahington.  Add- 
ing to  the  apivoprlateneas  of  this  occasion 
Is  the  fact  that  we  are  In  thU  particular 
State  which  made  such  Inspiring  contribu- 
tions to  the  success  ctf  the  struggles  oi  the 
Thirteen  ColoniM  and  within  whose  confines 
so  many  important  battles  were  foui^t  by 
the  ragged  Colonials  of  George  Waahington. 
And,  too,  we  remember  the  fact  that  the 
century  which  witnessed  the  unfragetUble 
deeds  of  Waahington  and  Madison  alaa  saw 
the  lasting  qiiritual  work  ot  John  Wssley. 
Yes,  tonight  in  this  university  which,  ss  we 
aU  know,  was  founded  orlginaUy  aa  a  Ifskh- 
odist  institution,  we  do  honor  to  lila  and 
to  his  fellow  leading  lights  of  another  eon- 
tlnent — Washington  and  Madison  ■ 

It  Is  a  serious  but  happy  occasion,  indeed, 
when  auld  acquaintances  art  not  totgot. 
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old  trleadi  of  forc  < 
OUmt*!  bandi  afian  tn  reunion, 
oa*  po«t  one*  wtoetj  nUd : 


*XX  «U  tb«  bcavmlj  gUU  that 

O0HU9CtM 

What  tnwty  trcMura  tn  the  worU 
VtrrmU  %  trtandt" 


remember 


n  orUl 


aul 


We  rccaU  the  words  of  another 

"Friends  glTen  by  Ood  In  mcrcj 
My  counaelon.  my  eosntorten,  an( 
My  )oy  In  frtef.  my  »acaad  bllii 
Companion*  of  my  young  dealrea; 
My  oracles;  my  wlnffi  In  high  puiralt 

And  so  I  trust  that  an  oceaclo|) 
will  not  be  just  an  ordinary 
something  "of  Ught  and 
miglit  say:  soocthlng  of  great 
pwfpcae  and  oi— nlng.    Tou  will 
the  poet  Bronmlnc  said: 


poet: 

In  love; 
fuldca; 
n  Joy: 
Ln  doubt 


mtetlng. 


like  this 

but 

ac  a  poet 

enduring 
reeaU  that 


~Ufe  has 


and  to  ttad 
and  drtnlt.'* 


1  a  meaning 


I  hav«  mentioned  that  this  Is 
the  anniversary  of  the  Mrth  of  th  t 
Ooantry.  tiM  maa  wbo: 


of  course. 
Father  of 


"Stnple  and  brave,  bla  faith  aw  ike 

Ploughman  to  struggle  with  tpelr  fata; 
Armies  won  battles  when  he  8| 
And  out  d  chaos  sprang  the  state. 

of  the 

We  are  all 

his  early 

as   a 

his  role 

then  his 

tobacco 

ha  was  se- 

the  Inade- 

CoJ. 

campaigns 

In  the 

triumph  over 

those    who 

then  finally 


it;  9 
max  hood 
Ife. 


VirgliU 


Thirteen 


Ro  rerlew  la  necsasary.  of 
life  of  this  Immortal  American 
well  familiar  with  his  birth  tn 
life  tn  Tlrflnla,   his  young 
■orvayur,  his  entry  Into  mllttary 
tn  the  Frsnch  and  Indian  Wan. 
many  pisassnt  years  on  the 
plantation.    We  recall,  too.  how 
lected  as  commander  In  chief  at 
quata  military  forces  of  the 
onles  and  then  of  hla  brUltaat 
through  the  yaaia.  bis  peraevi 
face  of  overwhelming  odds,  his 
the   tntrlgusa   against   htm   by 
doubted  him  and  feared  him,  and 
ct  hia  etetary  at  Torktown. 

Tbsre  eoaMS  to  mind.  too.  his 
Omatituttonal  Oonventton  whidk 
mentioned,  and  then  the  wise  i 
the  psopta  at  the  new  Unlosi  d 
President  at  the  United  States, 
fortsc  that  durlnf  Uoss  8 
aslalstimtten,  he  brought  order 
Be  Wlltasd  the  eonfli^li«  but 
sfiailtlss  of  Tbossas  leJIsisiBi. 
of  State:   iMsriander  HamUtosi. 
of  the  Treasurr.  Benry  Knos.  si 
War:   and  Idmund  Randolph. 
General. 

We  recaU  how  he  acted  wtti 
speed  tn  euptwessti^  the  Whisky 
17M.    Wb  recall  his  efforts  to 
Itnanrtal   boow   of  the   new 
eonnd  and  stable  basts  and  the 
ttons  of  the  new  land  on  an 
secure  basis.    Tee.  we  recall,  too 
ment  and  his  «uiforgettabIe 
sage:  then,  at  last,  his  lamentet 
ITM. 

These  are  the  rtementary  fact  i 
and  on  them  there  Is  little  nci  d 


t  rsraessber  that  his  great 
ths  stitasuth  president  of 
States.  Abraham  Lincoln 
have  celebrated  but  a  short 

is  the   mightiest 
itnca  mightiest  tn 
dell  Uharty.  stlB  mlghtlsst  in 
— tlMi     On  that  name  no 
nouanot  be.    Ta 
•r  gtory  to  the  name  of 

Let      nosM      a 
the 


Whf  this  woodrwii  CQlogj  In 
Abraham  Uneotatl    Why  do  v« 


man 
can  coun- 


oit 

p(  werful 
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prevtously 

lection  by 

ilm  ss  first 

Ro  one  can 
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name  of  George  Wsshlngton  so  well  and  so 
deeply.  It  Is  not  merely  because  of  his  po- 
litical and  military  contributions  to  our 
country,  but  iMcaxise  of  what  be  exemplified 
as  a  human  being.  What  did  he  exemplify, 
and  what  Is  tta  meaning  to  the  America  of 
1947T 

1.  He  exempUfled  the  spiritual  man  tri- 
umphant. 

a.  He  exemplified  the  man  of  peace  who 
was  prepared  for  and  adeqxiata  to  war  when 
It  came. 

9.  He  exempIlAed  the  teallsk  in  world 
affairs. 

4.  He  exempt  Ifled  the  man  of  honeety  who 
practiced  honesty  in  government. 

5.  He  exemplified  the  man  of  cooperation 
Who  reconciled  contending  grqups  Into  a 
harmonious  whole.  j 

THX   SRUTUAI,   MAK  ' 

Tes.  first  of  all.  this  Immortal  whom  John 
Marshall  weU  called.  "Fliet  In  war.  first  In 
peace,  first  tn  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 
was  a  spiritual  being  triumphant. 

Washington,  like  Lincoln,  sought  gtildance 
from  the  Infinite  Source  of  all  power.  Hence, 
he  was  free  from  mental  Indolence,  from 
moral  complacency,  prejudice,  axui  111  will. 
He  eensed  Ufe  was  a  thing  of  purpose.  His 
was  a  faith  that  roee  above  confusion. 

We  recall  his  words: 

"When  you  speak  of  God  or  tils  attributes, 
let  It  IM  sincerely.  In  reverence.  LalMr  to 
keep  alive  tn  your  breast  that  little  spark 
of  celestial  fire  called  conscience." 

And.  too: 

"I  shall  always  strive  to  be  a  faithful  and 
Impartial  patron  of  genuine  religion." 

And: 

"It  is  lm(K>ssible  to  reason  without  arriving 
at  a  Supreme  Being." 

It  behooves  lis  aU  today  to  have  that  faith 
In  us  which  was  in  George  Washington,  that 
faith  tn  the  all-knowing,  ali-seeing,  all- 
preaent  Sternal  God.  Then,  we  will  remove 
the  mountains  of  confusion  and  evil  works 
with  our  faith  and  works,  even  as  he  did. 

THX    MAN    or    PKACZ 

Now,  second.  I  have  said  that  Washington, 
the  man  of  peace,  waa.  nevertheless,  ade- 
quate to  war  when  it  came. 

In  1790.  in  an  address  to  Congress,  he  said: 

"To  t>e  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace." 

How  can  we  apply  that  great  precept 
today? 

WeU.  I,  for  one,  have  made  some  sugges- 
tions recently  In  an  open  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  suggested  that  time  exists  no  more; 
that  we  are  living  tn  an  atomic  age,  with 
guldad  mlssUeB.  bactcrtologlcal  warfare.  Jet- 
propelled  planes. 

I  asked:  "What  would  happen  If  an  atomic 
bomb  In  one  flash  smashed  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  wiped  out  the  President  and 
Congress?"  What  do  you  gentlemen  think 
would  happ«i?  The  answer  li  chaos  and 
conquest  by  an  enemy  power. 

To  meet  this  threat,  I  have  suggested  that 
we  make  hnmedtate  push-tnitton  plana  for 
ths  push-button  warfare  that  wUl  come  un- 
less the  nations  of  earth  will  otherwise,  and 
particularly  unless  the  Big  Flv«  wlU  create 
an  Intamatlonal  organisation  that  erill  do 
away  with  all  warfare.  The  hope  of  human- 
ity Is  that  the  United  Nations  wlU  perform 
that  function. 

Let  us  lay  plans  for  Government  and  legis- 
lation by  television.  If  need  be.  Let  us  have 
proesdura  for  immediate  succession  of  au- 
tbortty  and  continuity  of  Government  If  we 
In  Congress  and  If  tbm  President  and  his  of- 
fieeis  are  killed  by  atomic  attack.  All  this 
■mat  be  done  now,  for  there  win  be  no  time 
In  the  next  war. 

A  Buny-pointed  program  goes  hand  in  hand 
wtth  tbess  suggestions.  That  program  tn- 
stadsd  deeentraUaatlon  cf  factories  and  bous- 
ias.  storkpllinf  of  vital  materials,  BMKlamlxa- 
tlon  of  military  and  naval  training,  aasurance 
of  adaq[uata  mUltary  and  navtl  if|irqpfta- 


tl(HU,  encouragement  of  raaearch,  laying  of 
governmental  plans  for  streamlined  emergen- 
cy wartime  agencies,  unification  of  military 
azul  naval  supply  programs. 

It  is  through  meastires  such  as  theee  that 
I  believe  that  we  can  come  home  to  Wash- 
ington's concept  of  adequate  preparedneee. 

THX  WOILD  AITABS  XSAUST 

Third,  I  have  said  that  George  Washing- 
ton was  a  realist  In  world  affairs. 

He  warned  his  countrymen  to  l)eware  of  the 
Insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence.  Applying 
this  precept  today,  be  would  warn  us  against 
fccelgnlsms,  foreign  subversive  forces.  He 
would  warn  us  to  keep  America  and  the  Re- 
public strong,  a  mighty  bulwark  of  freedom 
In  a  world  of  dictatorship. 

We  remember  that  In  hla  day  the  world 
was  huge;  it  took  months  to  cross  the  ocean. 
Were  he  alive  today,  I  think  we  would  find 
that  Washington  would  l>e  the  first  to  lealixe 
that  we  are  living  in  a  new  day,  in  a  new 
contracted  world,  and  that  the  Inventive 
genius  of  man  and  America's  preeminence  in 
the  world  has  changed  our  obligation  ec  that 
It  Is  Incumbent  vpon  us  to  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  see  if  the  United  Nations 
can  be  made  to  work. 

I  am  sure  he  would  say  we  muat  go  ahead 
and  do  the  impoesible.  If  neceeaary,  to  bring 
the  races  of  men  to  where  they  will  live  in 
peace.  I  am  sure  that  with  the  practical 
common  sense  which  Washington  always  evi- 
denced, be  would  tell  us  to  keep  our  powder 
dry  and  not  loee  our  perspective.  We  can- 
not forget  that  after  the  First  World  War.  the 
Leagtie  of  Nations  came  Into  l>eing  and  we 
even  abolished  war  with  the  Kellogg-Brland 
pact.  But  war  came.  And  yet,  with  one 
Apoetle  Paul,  we  know  that  God  la  not  the 
author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace.  And  only 
as  mankind  follows  in  His  way  will  the 
mlllenlum  l>e  achieved. 

THX   HONXST   LXADXa 

Fourth,  what  would  Washington  do  atwut 
bis  Government  today?     It  was  be  wbo  said: 

"I  hope  I  shall  always  possess  firmness 
and  virtue  enough  to  maintain  what  I  con- 
sider the  meet  enviable  of  all  titles,  the 
character  of  a  'honest  man'.** 

Thus,  Washington,  the  honest  leader,  ka- 
Ing  the  practical,  eflk;lent  man  he  was,  would, 
I  am  sure.  Insist  on  the  pruning  knife  being 
applied  to  excess  expenses  and  overhead  in 
government.  He  saw  the  need  for  balancing 
the  budget,  for  making  the  bonds  of  this 
country  and  of  the  Stetes  gilt-edged.  Tes, 
ttie  bonds  In  which  educational  Institutions 
such  as  this,  have  Invested  their  reaouroes, 
must  be  abaolutcly  safeguarded. 

Washington  had  no  time  for  laxity  of  any 
kind  in  government.  I  am  sure  he  would 
approve  the  continiiance  of  the  so-called 
Truman  Investigating  Committee  as  a  ne- 
cessity not  only  to  recapture  money  that  t>e- 
longs  to  the  OovemuMnt  l>ecause  of  fraud 
and  waste,  but  for  the  further  reason  that 
Government  itself  must  learn  the  lessens  of 
ttie  past  so  as  l>ettcr  to  go  forward  In  ths 
future. 

WASRIIfGTOIf.  THX      JOPBUTOa 

Fifth  and  last,  what  would  Washington  do 
about  securing  more  cooperation  In  our  land 
today  as  he  did  so  successfully  In  his  timer 

Washington,  I  feel.  wo\ild  Insist  that  peace 
at  home  is  vital:  that  the  public  Interest 
demands  that  labor  and  capital  get  together 
and  cease  their  destructive  internecine  war- 
fare. I  am  stire,  as  evidenced  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania Whisky  Rebellion,  he  would  say 
that  strikes  against  the  Government  were 
not  legal  and  would  not  be  tolerated;  that 
jtirlsdlctional  strikes  and  secondary  boycotta 
must  cease;  that  unions  must  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  breach  of  contract  the  same  aa 
employers;  that  labor  racketeerlsm  must  go. 

Be  would  aee  the  need  for  free  collective 
bargaining  as  a  two-way  street.  He  wotild  ses 
that  there  waa  need  for  high  wagaa  to  be  paid 
In  order  that  the  national  Ineoma  would  bs 
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sufficient  to  meet  the  charges  on  It.  But  he 
would  insist  that  wages  should  not  Iw  paid 
unless  there  Is  an  equivalent  In  production. 

Washington  would  conciliate,  but  he  would 
not  adopt  any  mere  day-to-day  expedients. 
2n  speaking  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, he  said: 

"My  wish  Is  that  the  Convention  may  adopt 
no  temporizing  expedlente  but  probe  the  de- 
fecta  of  the  Constitution  to  the  bottom  and 
provide  a  radical  ctire." 

So,  too,  we  need  a  radical,  meaning  a  fun- 
damental, ctire,  to  otir  lal>or  crisis  today,  not 
a  Red  cure  or  a  Fascist  cure,  but  an  American 
cure  which  will  protect  the  paramount  righta 
of  our  public. 

CONCLUSIONS 

And  so,  my  friends,  we  have  seen  the  pat- 
tern that  Washington  sets  for  us  to  follow  In 
otir  times.  We  have  seen  him  as  a  spiritual 
man  triumphant,  as  a  man  of  peace  who  was 
adequate  to  war,  as  a  realist  in  world  affairs, 
as  an  honest  leader  who  practiced  honesty  In 
government,  as  a  cooperator,  who  could  bring 
opposing  factions  together. 

Washington's  message  la  the  American 
message  of  today — to  fulfill  the  Constitution 
for  which  he  and  the  founding  fathers  so 
ably  laid  the  foundations.  In  doing  so,  we 
will  experience  a  real  Washington  homecom- 
ing, we  will  come  home  to  his  principles,  to 
the  principles  for  which  the  Colonial  patrl- 
ote  shed  their  blood  In  this  great  State  Itself, 
to  the  principles  on  which  this  very  uni- 
versity la  founded — principles  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

Let  us  on  this  blessed  continent,  as  Wash- 
ington said: 

"Raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
the  honest  can  repair;  the  event  is  In  the 
hands  of  Ood." 


CoiMDiisisa  ia  Nortk  CtfaliMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MONROE  M.  REDDEN 

or  NOtTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THK  HOUBB  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 
Monday.  February  24.  1947 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Ui.  Speaker,  oti  Feb- 
ruary 14  there  appeared  In  the  News  and 
Observer,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  *  paid  politi- 
cal advertisement  covering  approximate- 
ly three- fourths  of  a  page,  signed  by  one 
Sam  Hall,  of  "Winston-Salem,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Carolina  District  Communis- 
tic Party,  U.  S.  A.  This  ad  is  titled  "A 
Program  To  Win  a  Better  Life  for  the 
People  of  North  Carolina." 

Already  my  distingtilshed  colleague 
and  fellow  North  Carolinian,  Hexbcrt 
BomrsR,  has  made  reference  to  this  ad- 
vertisement and  introduced  it  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress 
took  the  time  to  read  it. 

In  the  center  of  the  ad  is  a  picture  of  a 
large  man  whose  arms  are  clutched 
tightly  by  a  huge  monster  who  is  indi- 
cated by  the  author  as  being  the  comfort- 
ing hands  of  the  CIO  and  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Under  the  picture  is  capitalized  the  words 
"United  Labor  AcUon— Or  Else." 

The  language  of  this  ad  condemns  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
have  one  believe  that  It  has  the  blessings 
of  these  labor  organizations  of  North 
Carolina.  It  advocates  that  labor 
unioas,  ♦nrHid'pg  railroad  brotherhoods 


and  all,  harken  to  Its  cause  of  fostering 
a  program  of  socialism — when  the  peo- 
ple, led  by  the  workers,  will  own  the  fac- 
tories, the  mines,  the  banks,  and  so 
forth,  and  produce  for  the  use  of  all  In- 
stead of  the  profits  of  a  few.  In  other 
words.  It  advocates  here  In  America, 
where  live  the  greatest  people  on  earth, 
the  strongest  and  the  freest  Nation  to 
survive  the  storms  of  the  past,  that  we 
give  up  the  principles  of  our  founders, 
abolish  liberty  and  freedom,  dissolve  our 
democratic  form  of  government  and  fo- 
ment hate  among  our  people  and  adopt 
an  unconstitutional  program  of  soviet- 
Ized  communism  and  follow  It  th/ough 
imtU  the  people  own  the  factories,  the 
mines,  the  banks,  and  so  forth. 

This  program  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism is  so  vicious  and  so  un-American 
that  the  recent  State-wide  meeting  of  the 
EOu  Club  of  North  Carolina,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  took  note  of  these  asser- 
tlonsuby  condemning  the  advertisement 
as  an  attempt  to  promote  civil  strife 
and  array  class  against  class. 

The  CIO  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  a  large 
group  of  Negro  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina also  Joined  In  the  denunciation  and 
Issued  statements  protesting  the  use  of 
their  names  by  Inference  or  otherwise  In 
this  Communistic  movement. 

While  I  can  understand  from  a  psycho- 
logical viewpoint  why  the  labor  unions  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Negroes  Issued  a 
condemnation  of  these  activities,  I  am 
sure  that  no  North  Carolinian  believes 
that  the  heads  of  unions  In  North  Caro- 
lina or  the  leadership  of  the  Negro  race 
In  that  State  has  any  sympathy  for  such 
.a  movement.    I  know  some  of  the  labor 
leaders  of  North  Carolina,  and  particu- 
larly Mr.  C.  A.  Fink,  of  the  A.  P.  of  L., 
whom  I  regard  as  one  of  North  Carolina's 
finest  citizens  and  one  who  beUeves  In  the 
principles  of  a  democratic  government. 
I  should  like  to  say  also  that  North 
Carolina  yields  to  no  State  in  this  Nation 
in  its  type  of  Negro  citizenship.     The 
Negroes  of  North  Carolina  have  made 
great  progress  In  business  and  educa- 
tional   undertakings.     We    have    more 
Negroes  in  North  Carolina  who  are  school 
teachers  than  some  States  have  of  the 
Negro  population.   We  have  Negroes  who 
are  bankers,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  at  no 
time  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  of  them 
expressing  any  S3rmpathy  for  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  do  not  know  one  Sam  Hall,  chairman 
of  the  Carolina  district  Communist 
Party,  United  States  of  America,  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  I  think  I  should 
like  to  get  acquainted  with  him  under 
certain  conditions,  and  the  principal 
purpose  for  which  I  rise  is  to  stiggest 
that  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  subpena  Sam  Hall  to  appear 
before  the  committee  In  order  that  he 
may  be  examined  about  his  communistic 
activities  in  America.  It  Is  possible  that 
In  him  we  will  find  another  Gerhart 
Elsler.  In  fact,  he  may  have  more  aliases 
following  his  career  and  name  than  did 
Elsler.  It  may  be  also  that  he  would  re- 
fuse to  answer  questions  propounded  by 
the  committee.  He  might  even  be  as 
contemptuous  as  was  his  fellow  traveler. 
No  doubt  Sam  Hall  did  not  write  the 
advertisement  to  which  I  referred,  nor 


did  he  pay  for  It  out  of  his  persontl 
funds.  It  was  probaUy  written  and 
paid  for  by  a  type  of  communistic  or- 
gatiization.  one  of  whose  members  wen 
recently  foimd  guilty  of  contempt  by  the 
Members  of  this  House.  I  think  our 
committee  would  be  on  another  hot  trail 
If  It  will  pursue  Sam  Hall. 

Perhaps  we  can  find  out  through 
Chairman  Hall  the  name  and  address  of 
other  members  of  his  committee  and 
organization.  I  undorstand  that  he  is 
very  reluctant  to  give  out  this  informa- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
are  Interested  In  knowing  more  about 
this  Communist.  Sam  Hall.  I  know  they 
are  interested  In  ridding  our  State  of  all 
communistic  elements.  I  know  they  be- 
lieve, AS  I  do.  that  communism  today  is 
America's  enemy  No.  1.  I  urge.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Uiat  the  very  eScient  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  find  out 
and  let  the  peopie  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  United  States  know  more  about  Sam 
HaU. 


Wool 

REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiacoHBiH 

IN  THB  HOUBS  OF  RtFSmNTATTVaB 

Monday.  Febntary  24. 1947 

Mr.    MURRAY    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  this  time  and  to  in- 
clude this  letter  because  in  this  letter  we 
find  the  commodity  known  as  wool  in- 
cluded in  the  suggestion  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.     I  realise  that  the 
wool  situatkm  is  rather  serious.     The 
Government     has     some      617,006.000 
pounds  on  hand,  and  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  many  Members  in  the  House  wbo  are 
Interested  In  Just  exactly  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  it     We  do  not  have 
too  many  weeks  to  straighten  out  the 
wool  situation.     I  trust  that  every  one 
who  is  interested  in  wool  will  read  this 
letter  of  transmittal  that  went  with  the 
proposed  legislation  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Speaker,  and  re- 
ferred by  the  Speaker  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Hopi.    If  you  are  interested  In  this  leg- 
islation, the  number  of  the  bill  Is  H.  R. 
1825. 
The  letter  referred  to  Is  as  foUows: 

FxaauAKT  4,  1047. 
Hon.  JOBiPH  W.  Ma«tin,  Jr., 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
TPK^m  ica.  SPCAKza :  There  is  enclosed  a  copy 
of  a  propoaed  blU  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Agrlcultvual  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  re- 
enacted  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1W7  (49  Stat.  T74) .  This  legis- 
lation would  carry  Into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  message  of  the  Prea- 
Ident  to  the  Coisgress  on  September  6,  1048, 
in  that  It  would  strengthen  price  support 
program  for  American  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. ^ , 

Section  23  provides  that  when  the  Praat- 
dent,  after  Investigation,  determines  that 
any  one  or  more  artidea  are  l)elng.  or  ara 
practically  certain  to  l)e.  Imported  toto  the 
United  States  under  such  conditions  and  tn 
sufllclent  quanttttea  aa  to  render  or  tend  to 
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Coiigreaa 


Impoed 


■p<eiflc 
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iDcffectlTC  or  mnteriaUj  intci|ti 
■ay  program  or  oparatlon 
rcdVK*  nitoctantlan7  tbc  amount  at 
net  pfoct—td  In  Xbt  United  States 
aommodtty  rab)sct  to  and  with 
which  any  pracram  t»  tn  apmtXkm 
AfrtcultvraJ    llarkeltn«    Agre«men< 
larr.  aactioo*  7  to  17  Q<  tba  aoU 
and  DomeiUc  Allotment  Act.  or 
PttllUc  Law  330.  Seventy  •fourth 
tftaU  Impoee  fees  or  limitations  on 
qtiaatltica   of   any   such   article  o 
which  may  be  entered  or  wlthdra^ 
wareboaae  for  eonaomptloo  In 
•(•tea. 

Ps«s  or  limitations  may  be 
■acttdp  23  only  when  It  la  found 
osdcr  that  the  entry  at  such  arUdch 
render  or  tend  to  render  Ineffective 
rlally  Interfere  with  any  program 
tlcn  undertaken  or  wfll  not  redu« 
tlaliy  the  amount  of  any  product 
In  the  Unltad  Stataa  tram  sny 
stthject  to  and  with  raapoct  to  whici  i 
gram  ta  In  operatlosi  under  the 
utca  set  forth.     A  llmitatkui  on 
quantity  of  any  article  which 
ported  from  any  country  may 
pceed  which  reduces  such 
<|«MmtUy  to  less  than  50  percent  of 
■f*  annual  quantity  of  such  article 
tniperted  from  stKh  country  during 
od  from  January  1. 19M.  to  Decembi^r 
Fee*  m  excess  of  60  percent  ad 
not  be  imposed. 

The    field    within    which    the 
granted  by  section  33  may  be  ezer 
limited  that  the  authority  cannot 
aid  to  the  Department  of  Agricultdre 
charging  Us  price-support  obllgatlGps 
period  of  adjustment.     If  a 
Department  Is  not  undertaken 
one  of  the  three  stautee  referred  to 
aa.  the  authority  conferred  by 
may  not  he  utilized  to  control  the 
tlon  of  an  article  the  importation 
la  materially  interfering  with  the 
operation  at  the  program  by  the 
▼Irttially  all  prioa-aupport 
Department  are  carried  out  by 
Bodity  credit  Corporation  and 
dertaken  pursuant  to  the  statutaa 
referred  to  in  section  23. 

Among    the    Important 
which  the  Department  has 
suppcvt  programs,  but  for  which 
la  In  operation  under  the  statutes 
aecti<m  23.  are  flaxaeed.  soybeans. 
oau.  barley,  grain  sorghuma.  aztd 
beans.    If  any  of  thsse  commodities 
be  imported  into  the  United  SUtei 
titles  greatly  in  excess  of  normal 
tlons,  the  operation  of  the  price 
gram  for  the  dosnestle  commodity 
Interfered  with  and  the 
prtjgram    aarleualy    Impaired, 
normal  importations  of  acme  at 
modlttas  seem  practically  certain 
the    facilities    for    international 
movements   are   restored.    The 
to  section  23  proposed  herein  would 
a  meana   tor  dealing  effectively 
problem. 

The  period  from  January  1 .  1930 
bar  31.  ins.  specified  in  eeetlon 
■weeurs  of  preVloua  nonnal 
recent  period  when  artglaally 
the  eoorae  of  tISM  It  may  becoo 
for    asany    eemmodltlea.    The 
proposed  herein  wooM  provide 
iwpreeentattee  period  to  be 
the  Preetdent  vhenever  he  llmtta 
•  cnmmodtty  under  section  33. 

Certain  ailklee  imparted  from 
not    competitive    with    Amerlcan)>] 
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la  to  have  the  same  desirable  quamtes  as  the 
blankets  in  which  the  harsh  and  rough  im- 
ported cotton  is  used.  However,  this  cotton 
does  compete  with  low-grade  American  cot- 
ton In  numerous  other  uses.  The  authority 
to  describe  artldes  designated  In  a  procla- 
mation upon  a  basis  of  use,  which  is  specif! - 
cally  granted  by  the  second  proviso  in  the 
proposed  subsection  (b),  would  make  it 
clearly  possible  to  penhlt  the  Importation 
of  harsh  and  rough  cotton  for  use  In  the 
mantifacttire  of  blankets,  thus  permitting 
unlimited  utilization  of  the  imported  growth 
for  the  use  as  to  which  it  is  not  competitive 
with  American  growths,  but  place  such  cot- 
ton under  quota  and  fee  limitations  when 
imported  for  uaes  which  are  competitive  with 
the  use  of  American  cotton. 

Certain  limitations  on  the  scope  of  action 
permitted  under  section  32  are  Involved  In 
the  agreements  with  foreign  countries  con- 
cluded under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree, 
menta  Act.  Thtis,  all  but  one  of  our  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  prohibit  the  levying 
of  new  fees,  duties,  or  other  charges  con- 
nected with  imports  against  products  In- 
clu:ied  in  the  agreements;  and  most  of  the 
agreements  require  consultation  with  the 
other  country,  except  under  exceptional  clr- 
cTimstancee.  prior  to  the  Imposition  of  quotas 
on  products  ^ven  duty  concessions  in  the 
agreemenu.  The  exercise  of  the  authority 
granted  under  section  22  tias  not  in  the  past 
conflicted  with  any  of  our  international  un- 
dertaitinga.  and  presunaably  this  vUl  also  be 
the  case  in  the  future.  It  would,  however, 
be  of  advantage  to  the  United  States  in  the 
conduct  of  Its  foreign  policy  if  thia  were  to 
be  specifically  required  by  section  33.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  proposed  amendment  would 
prcbibit  any  enforcement  of  a  proclamation 
under  section  22  that  would  be  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  broadening  the 
applicability  of  section  22  to  furnish  the 
protection  to  programs  d  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  the  Congre^  appar- 
ently intended,  it  is  respectfully  requested 
that  consideration  be  given  to  amending 
that  secuon  aa  proposed  in  the  endoeed 
draft.  It  is  believed  that  the  amendment  is 
urgently  needed  and  that  its  enactment  will 
be  a  definite  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
American   agriculture. 

The  changes  contemplated  by  means  of  In- 
sertjona  and  deletions  in  the  present  provi- 
sions oi  section  22  iFouid  necessarily  result 
in  rather  utueadable  language:  therefore,  it 
Is  proposed  that  the  present  text  be  replaced 
by  the  new  one  submitted  herewith.  The 
only  substantial  changes  effected  by  substl- 
ttition  of  the  new  text  are: 

1.  Kxtoxsion  of  the  granted  authority  so 
aa  to  cover  not  only  agricultural  commodl- 
tlea  but  also  producta  thereof; 

2.  Kxtension  of  the  granted  authority  eo 
as  to  cover  articles  the  Import  of  which 
affects  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other  programs 
or  operations  tmdertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  or  any  agency  operating 
under  Its  direction,  with  reepect  to  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof: 

S.  The  restriction  of  quantitative  limita- 
tion to  SO  percent  would  lie  applied  to  the 
total  quantity  of  an  article  imported  dur- 
ing a  representative  period  as  determined  by 
the  President,  rather  than  to  each  country's 
average  annual  quantity  of  the  article  Im- 
parted during  the  period  from  January  I, 
ItaS.  to  December  31,  1933.  as  now  provided: 

4.  A  clarlftcktlon  by  a  spedfle  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  Preatdent  to  describe  desig- 
nated  artlclea  by  phyalcal  qualttlee.  value, 
oee.  or  upqn  such  haaea  aa  he  determinea; 

5.  A  clarl  flea  tlon  of  the  Intention  that, 
while  fees  are  to  be  considered  duties  for 
•ome  purposea,  as  now  provided,  they  shall 
not  be  considered  dcrtlcs  for  the  purpoee  of 
granting  any  preferential  conceeekm  imder 
any  iBteRMtkmal  oMigatton  of  tbe  United 


States,  as,  for  example,  our  dtrty  preference 
arrangements  with  Cuba;  and 

6.  Prohibition  of  any  enforcement  of  a 
proclamation  under  Section  22  that  would 
be  in  contravention  of  the  international  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  it 
has  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Clinton  P.  AiniEBSOif. 

Secretary. 


/       BureancraU  Hamstring  Indastry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIOAM 

IN  THB  HOU8K  OF  REPRB6BNTATIVBS 
Friday.  February  21.  1947 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evi- 
dence keeps  piling  up  that  Government 
agencies— once  their  period  of  useful- 
ness is  over— create  unemployment  and 
actually  deter  full  production.  The  lat- 
est example  proving  this  statement  may 
be  seen  in  the  newspaper  reports  which 
reveal  that  the  pig-iron  controls  of  the 
Civilian  Production  Administration,  now 
a  part  of  the  Office  of  Temporary  Con- 
trols, threaten  to  stall  the  production  of 
automobiles  and  other  essential  items. 

This  is  no  news  to  me  or  to  Michigan 
manufacturers  who  make  other  things 
besides  automobiles.  A  good  friend  of 
mine  who  runs  the  Midwest  Foundry  In 
my  congressional  district  toM  me  10  days 
ago  that  he  had  been  notified  by  Repub- 
lic Steel  Corp.  that  the  CPA  had  taken 
87  percent  of  their  Buffalo  merchant  pig 
production  for  Febniary  for  shipment  to 
the  southern  stove-  and  cast-iron  pipe 
industry. 

Tills  meant,  in  effect,  that  this  foun- 
dry, which  had  received  only  200  tons 
of  pig  iron  since  last  November,  would 
receive  no  more  i^  iron  for  a  certain 
amount  of  time. 

My  foundryman  friend  asked  me  to  do 
what  I  could  to  "stop  once  and  for  all 
bureaucratic  regimentation  and  the 
power  that  makes  possible  an  individual 
or  a  board  closing  any  industry  or  group 
of  Industries  in  favor  of  others,  regard- 
less of  political  expediency."  This  I  have 
tried  to  do  and  this  I  will  continue  to  try 
to  do.  The  trouble  right  now  is  that 
the  Republicans  control  only  tbe  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovernment.  while 
the  Democrats,  who  still  believe  in  keep- 
ing ironclad  control  over  industry 
despite  their  propaganda  to  the  contrary, 
still  control  the  executive  branch. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Members  a  news- 
paper article  which  app  ared  through- 
out the  country  WedDes<i<iy: 

DRWorr,  February  20.— The  AutomobOe 
Manufacturers  Association  warned  yesterday 
that  tbe  auto  Industry  faces  lay-offs  and  pro- 
duction cut-backs  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1M7  because  of  excesalve  allocations  of  pig 
Iron  for  housing. 

I  break  in  at  this  point  to  make  this 
statement,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  bureau- 
crats are  using  hotising  as  the  only  con- 
?enient  excuse  possible  for  them  to  find 
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so  that  they  can  continue  allocation  con- 
trol. President  Truman  could  take  all 
controls  off  housing,  if  he  desired  to  do 
so,  but  the  truth  is  the  bureaucrats  do 
not  want  to  lose  the  power  to  hamstring 
industry.  That  is  because  this  gives  them 
the  power  to  help  one  industry  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  upset  the 
foundry  industry  without  upsetting  the 
housing  Industry  and  all  other  indus- 
tries. We  should  get  all  controls  off  so 
that  our  economy  could  shake  down  and 
both  prices  and  materials  would  find 
their  correct  relationship.  The  longer 
we  put  it  off,  the  longer  we  postpone  the 
time  when  this  adjustment  will  take 
place, 

'  The  truth  is,  I  have  given  the  CPA  a 
chance  to  explain  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions on  pig  iron  that  have  caused  a 
"snafu"  in  industry  generally,  but  I  have 
not  even  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  J.  A. 
Claussen,  head  of  the  Steel  Branch, 
Metals  and  Minerals  Division,  OflBce  of 
Temporary  Controls.  I  wrote  him  on 
February  11  to  furnish  me  an  explana- 
tion, if  he  has  one,  for  the  record.  I 
sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Philip  Fleming,  Administrator  of  OTC, 
but  have  had  no  reply. 

As  I  see  it,  too  much  pig  iron  is  being 
allocated  to  industries  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  servicing  contractors  who  are 
supposed  to  be  buildirf^  homes.  But 
much  of  this  pig  iron  is  finding  its  way 
into  the  black  market.  It  is  going  into 
the  hands  of  scrap  dealers  and  other 
metal  brokers  who  then  raise  the  price 
drastically  to  other  manufacturers  who 
need  the  pig  iron  to  stay  in  business. 

One  pig-iron  manufacturer  has  told 
his  long-time  friends  privately  that  45 
percent  of  all  pig-iron  production  now  is 
going  to  only  8  percent  of  the  users. 

I  continue  reading  from  the  newspaper 
report : 

George  W.  Mason,  AMA  president,  wrote  to 
Maj.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Temporary  Controls,  urging 
Inunediate  termination  of  Government  allo- 
cation and  priority  controls. 

He  said  the  "best  information  from  the 
foundries"  indicated  the  threatened  cut- 
backs would  run  through  the  entire  second 
quarter  and  would  "not  be  from  a  full-pro- 
duction level,  but  from  the  much  restricted 
basis  of  operations  now  prevailing  in  the  in- 
dustry." 

He  added  that  first  effects  of  the  shortage 
may  be  expected  in  March  or  April. 

"All  the  evidence  we  have  is  that  the  key 
to  the  pig-iron  shortage  is  the  allocation  to 
housing  purposes,  which  seem  to  exceed  pres- 
ent realUtic  housing  completion  schedules," 
Mason  wrote. 

"We  are  fully  aware  of  other  conditions 
limiting  pig-iron  supply,  and  it  is  because  of 
these  that  we  maintain  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  avoid  tying  up  valuable  tonnage  where 
it  wiU  not  be  put  to  inunediate  use." 

Mason  said  the  AMA  felt  creation  of 
a  free  market  through  immediate  scrapping 
of  Government  controls  wiU  most  quickly  ac- 
complish an  equitable  and  productive  dis- 
tribution of  available  materials. 

"The  Oovernment  should  make  this  pos- 
sible without  delay,"  he  said.  "PaUlng  to  do 
so.  it  should  face  the  fact  that  it  is  carrying 
the  responsibility  for  curtailing  employment 
and  output  of  needed  goods." 

Mason  cited  the  example  of  the  Midwest 
Foundry  Co.,  of  Coldwater.  Mich.,  which  ad- 
vised the  Warner  gear  division  of  Borg-War- 


ner  Corp..  at  Muncie,  Ind.,  that  it  no  longer 
could  fill  subcontracts  from  Warner  gear  for 
auto  castings. 

Borg-Warner  supplies  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
and  most  at  the  other  large  automotive  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  must  be  done 
about  this  situation — and  now.  This 
Congress  should  take  immediate  steps  to 
scrap  Government  controls  that  are 
hamstringing  industry. 


Lmcoln  the  Republican 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF  NOXTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
Lincoln  Day  address  entitled  "Lincoln 
the  Republican,"  delivered  over  the  radio 
on  February  12,  1947.  by  one  of  North 
Dakota's  most  outstanding  citizens,  the 
Honorable  Clyde  Duffy,  of  Devils  Lake, 
N.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

It  is  very  fitting  that  in  this  hour  of  suc- 
cess, the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
should  emxilate  the  sober-mindedness  and 
humility  of  Lincoln.  When  that  great  ex- 
emplar of  Republican  principles  came  to 
Washington,  he  came  not  as  a  conquering 
hero  but  with  sadness  and  humility  in  the 
face  of  the  terrible  task  confronting  him. 
In  his  remarks  to  the  home  folks  before  start- 
ing his  Jotirney  to  the  National  Capitol.  Lin- 
coln said: 

"I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether 
ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me 
greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Wash- 
ington. Without  the  assistance  of  that 
Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  can- 
not succeed.  With  that  assistance.  I  cannot 
fall.  To  His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope 
in  yotir  pfayers  you  will  commend  me.  I  bid 
you  an  affectionate  farewell." 

Even  in  the  hour  of  trliunph,  when  he  had 
been  rettirned  to  office  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  and  he  could  foresee  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  War  Between  the  States,  at 
his  second  Inaugural  he  uttered  these  words, 
so  appropriate  today: 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  In;  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  woimds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and 
his  orphan— to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and 

with  all  nations."  

Lincoln  came  to  his  office  In  the  darkest 
days  of  the  Republic.  The  people  stood  di- 
vided—then section  against  section.  A  vacU- 
latlng,  ineffective  Democratic  administration 
had  stood  Idle  while  the  Southern  States 
seceded  from  the  Union  and  planned  for 
war.  He  faced  an  empty  Treastiry.  Even 
In  the  North,  the  people  were  divided.  Some 
wotild  have  declared  a  bloody  crusade  to 
abolish  slavery.  Others  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Southern  States  to  go  their  way. 
Lincoln  took  the  middle  course,  knowing 
fuU  well  that  it  would  bring  down  upon  hla 
bead  the  condemnation  of  the  extrenaists  on 


both  sidea.  In  his  first  Inaugvu-al  address  he 
declared  that  under  the  Constitution  he  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  Institution  of 
slavery  in  any  State  and  he  did  not  propose 
to  do  so,  but  that  under  the  Constitution 
it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the 
Nation  were  enforced  and  this  he  proposed  . 
to  do. 

Today  the  Republican  Party  has  been  re- 
called to  take  charge  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  and  it  Is  generally 
agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  people  shall  have 
the  opportunity,  that  party  will  be  called  to 
take  over  the  executive  branch  as  well.  But 
again  we  find  the  Nation  divided — not  along 
sectional  lines,  but  rather  upon  economic 
lines.  We  find  our  Nation  tmnkrupt.  with 
an  indebtedness  beyond  the  wildest  dream 
of  the  greatest  spenders  of  all  ages.  We  find 
ourselves  the  object  of  hate  and  Jealousy  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  owe  their  very  exist- 
ence to  our  help.  We  find  a  world  seething 
with  unrest.  The  hour  is  almost  as  black 
as  it  was  when  the  Republican  Party,  under 
Lincoln,  was  first  called  to  take  the  helm. 

Has  the  Republican  Party  today  those 
qualities  necessary  to  meet  the  challenge 
as  it  did  under  Lincoln?  I  believe  that  it 
has.  It  Is  still  the  party  of  Lincoln.  Ita 
outstanding  characteristic  la  that  it  Is  con- 
servative In  action  and  liberal  In  thought. 
Like  Lincoln,  it  goes  down  the  middle  of  the 
road,  heedless  of  the  taunts  and  threats  of 
the  extremists  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
It  holds  fast  to  the  landmarlts  of  the  past 
while  striving  forward  to  new  goals.  It  iM 
neither  Fascist  nor  Communist — it  is  purely 
American. 

Lincoln's  moderation,  his  common  sense, 
his  repudiation  of  extremists  are  seen  in  his 
spoken  words  on  many  occasions.  ¥^lle  he 
abhorred  slavery,  he  recognized  the  fact  that 
it  was  protected  under  the  Constitution. 
When  agitation  over  slavery  led  to  mob  vio- 
lence, he  deplored  "the  increasing  disregard 
for  law,  the  substitution  of  wild  and  furious 
passions  in  lieu  of  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
courts,  the  worse  than  savage  moljs  rather 
than  the  officers  of  the  law."  He  was  op- 
posed to  hasty  changes  in  the  Constitution 
and  on  many  occasions  he  urged  reverence 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
land.  To  the  radical,  ever  ready  to  tear 
down,  he  gave  warning  not  to  destroy  the 
home  of  the  rich  man.  but  rather  to  go 
and  build  himself  a  house,  knowing  then 
that  It.  too,  would  »>e  protected.  This  char- 
acteristic of  Lincoln  is  portrayed  in  the  essay 
of  James  Russell  Lowell: 

"His  slow,  but  singularly  masctiline  intel- 
ligence taught  him  that  precedent  Is  only 
another  name  for  embodied  experience,  and 
that  it  counts  for  even  more  In  the  guidance 
of  communities  of  men  than  In  that  of  the 
individual  life.  He  was  not  a  man  who  held 
It  good  public  economy  to  pull  down  on  the 
mere  chanceof  rebuilding  better." 

The  Republican  Party  has  not  forgotten 
the  prophetic  words  of  Lincoln  when  he  said: 
"Towering  genltis  (and  he  Is  speaking  of 
Alexander,  Caeser.  and  Napoleon)  disdains  a 
beaten  path.  It  sees  no  distinction  in  adding 
story  to  story  upon  the  monuments  of  fame 
erected  to  the  memory  of  others.  It  scorns 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor, 
however  Ulustriotu.  Such  genius  bums  for 
distinction;  and.  if  possible,  it  will  have  It 
whether  at  the  expense  of  emancipating 
slaves  or  enslaving  freemen.  Sometime  a 
man  of  the  loftiest  genius  wlU  spring  up 
among  us:  and.  when  he  does,  it  wlU  require 
an  Intelligent  and  united  people,  devoted  to 
the  Government  and  laws,  to  successfully 
frustrate  his  designs." 

Lincoln  did  not  hesitate  to  walk  the  beaten 
path— he  gloried  In  building  another  story 
upon  the  monument  erected  by  Washington. 
He  did  not  bum  for  distinction,  but  sought 
only  to  perform  the  task  that  Uy  before  him 
and  to  help  buUd  the  edifice  of  the  Nation 
Just  a  little  better.    He  was  a  conaervaOve. 
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more  abused.  It  has  been  claimed  by  the 
eztremlsu  who  have  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  Us  true  mesnlng.  The  Commu- 
nlsta  and  their  fellow  travelers  have  prated 
of  their  liberalism,  but  where  can  you  find 
lees  open-mtndedness  than  In  communism? 
In  RussU  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom 
of  speech  are  unknown.  The  man  who  dares 
to  deviate  one  jot  or  tittle  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  line  Is  eipelled.  and  where  they 
have  power  be  may  pay  with  bis  life.  No 
man  can  be  more  bigoted  than  the  extremist, 
whether  he  be  of  the  right  or  of  the  left. 

Of  coitfse.  there  are  thousands  of  liberal 
Democrats,  but  they  do  not  control  the  des- 
tinies of  their  party,  notwithstanding  that 
the  party  has  sought  to  appropriate  the  term 
"liberal"  to  Its  own  use.  Its  only  lustlflcation 
for  that  claim  has  been  Its  "liberality"  with 
the  taxpayers'  money.  The  party  la  domi- 
nated by  two  factions — bitterly  opposed  to 
each  other  and  both  bitterly  opposed  to  lib- 
eral thought. 

Tc<lay  some  of  our  columnists  and  com- 
mentators are  fearing  collapse  of  our  Oovem- 
ment  becauae  the  Republican  Members  of 
CongrcM  are  not  in  complete  agreement  on 
every  Issue.  Good  heavens,  have  they  become 
so  accustomed  to  a  party  dictatorship  during 
the  past  14  years  that  they  do  not  recognize 
a  liberty  party  in  action?  Of  course,  there 
are  differences  of  opinion.  A  Republican 
claims  the  right  to  think  for  himself— but  be 
concedes  the  same  right  to  his  neighbor. 
That  is  the  essence  of  liberalism.  During 
Lincoln's  administration  there  were  wide  dif- 
ferencea  of  opinion  among  the  Republican 
Members  of  Congress;  there  were  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  In  his  Cabinet. 

The  Republican  Party  has  no  party  line 
which  lu  members  must  blindly  follow.  It 
sets  up  no  party  dictator  surrounded  by 
yee  men.  Out  of  the  honest  differencM  of 
Its  members  will  come  compromise  and 
agreement.  lu  policies  will  be  tested  and 
refined  in  free  discussion.  And.  thus,  in  the 
tradition  of  Lincoln,  the  Republican  Party 
will  preserve  a  government  for  free  men. 
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XXTINSION  OP  REMARICS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  tewwweM    | 
IK  nil  ROU8I  OP  KlPKMkWlATIVM 
Monday,  February  24.  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
an  article  which  I  wrote  for  the  Progret- 
■Ive  magailne  of  February  11.  1947. 
The  article  U  ai  follows: 

MOW  TO  eroF  monovqlt 

President  Truman  in  his  recMit  Budget 
Msssags  to  Congreas  placed  himself  firmly 
on  record  aa  concerned  with  the  enormous 
Increaae  in  economic  concentration  that  has 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  war.  The  Presi- 
dent not  only  listed  the  need  for  grmter 
antttriMt  enforcement  actlvttlm  high  on  bis 
agenda  of  reeommendatlons,  but  made  spe- 
dde  recommends uons  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Clayton  Act.  This  represented  probably 
the  first  ume  thst  the  Chief  lieoutlte  bee 
BMde  a  speclfle  legislative  reoommendatlon 
In  tbe  field  of  monopoly  control.  Uaquee- 
tlon  ably,  there  le  a  growing  leellng  of  tbe 
dangers  of  increasing  eeoaamio  oonoentra* 
tlon  to  our  Amerlean  enterprlee  eystem  on 
tbe  part  of  both  leflelatlve  and  esecutlfe 
braaabee  of  tbe  Government. 

The  gengen  to  tbe  Amerlean  eyetem  la* 
eelved  In  tbe  growth  ol  moMpely  ang  eao- 
Aomie  eeoeeotratlon  bn  well  lAown  to  eirery 
Amerlean.  and  ibere  le  banlly  g  man  in  pub- 


lic life  who  hsa  not  at  some  time  given  lip 
service  to  this  threat.  However,  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  concrete  action  taken  on  this 
front.  The  real  test  of  sincerity  mvist  rest 
upon  the  specific  action  program  as  spon- 
sored and  followed  through  to  completion  by 
our  legislators,  and  by  the  departments 
charged  with  enforcement. 

While  the  war  was  being  fought  many 
pecple  winced  at  the  fact  that  a  few  giant 
cor{)oratlonB  were  receiving  most  of  the  war 
contracts.  In  an  effort  to  divide  the  work 
among  small  businessmen,  a  special  agency, 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  was  set 
up.  and  during  its  exlsttnce  It  endeavored  to 
secure  subcontracts  for  small  firms  and  to 
meet  their  wartime  financial  needs.  Valiant 
as  that  agency's  efforts  have  been,  it  is  con- 
clusive that  the  war  brought  a  further  growth 
in  the  power  of  big  business,  as  testified  by 
the  financial  report  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation.  Kconomlc  Concentration  and 
World  War  n. 

Stimulated  by  the  findings  of  the  SWPC 
report,  Representative  Wright  Patman,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
appointed  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  Mnnop- 
oly.  of  which  I  was  chairman,  to  investigate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  various  governmental 
agencies  In  combating  economic  concentra- 
tion and  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  not 
only  halting  the  upward  trend  but  reversing 
It.  The  committee  staff  worked  valiantly 
and  in  a  short  time  pulled  together  a  sub- 
stantial report  on  what  has  been  done,  and, 
more  particularly,  what  has  not  been  done,  to 
prevent  and  reduce  economic  concentration. 

Here,  briefly,  are  some  of  tbe  facte  tbe 
committee  brought  to  light: 

There  has  been  a  steady  upward  growth  In 
the  concentration  of  economic  power  since 
the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II  only  200  of  the 
largest  nonfinanclal  corporations  owned  over 
one-half  of  the  assets  of  all  the  nonfinaaelal 
corporations  In  ths  United  Btatee. 

During  the  war  100  corporate  giants  se- 
cured 75  percent  of  tbe  war  contracts  and 
operated  75  peroent  of  Oovernment-buUt  fa- 
cilltiss  and  6g  c(  these  corporations  bandlsd 
M  percent  of  all  tbe  OoTsmment-sponsored 
BcientUto  reeeareb  producu, 

While  a  few  big  trusts— euch  as  oil  and 
tobaeeo— were,  many  years  ago,  attacked 
vigorously  by  the  Antltruet  Division,  until 
laeaatly,  beginning  with  the  time  Thurman 
AvmM  became  head  of  the  Antitrust  Dlvt* 
sion,  the  enforcement  of  tbe  Sherman  Act 
was  largely  e  matter  of  a  policeman  looking 
the  other  way. 

Ths  Psderal  Trade  Commission  has  failed 
to  prevent  tbe  growtb  of  concentretlon 
through  preventing  monopolistic  mergers  be< 
cause  section  7  of  the  aayton  Act  has  always 
been  a  dead  letter.  Tbe  Commission  did  lit- 
tle to  enforce  the  act  prior  to  1034,  when  tbe 
Supreme  Court  made  It  ineffective  by  ruling 
that  acquisitions  of  assete  were  not  covered 
In  Its  prohibitions. 

Section  7  of  the  aayton  Act  prohibited  one 
corporation  from  purchasing  the  capital  stock 
of  another  where  the  result  would  create  a 
monopoly.  Smart  corporation  lawyers  de- 
vised the  plan  of  purchasing  tbe  assets  and 
not  the  capital  stock  of  their  competitors. 
Ths  rssult  was  tbe  same- the  corporations 
were  merged.  But  tbe  Supreme  Court  by  a 
serlee  of  6-to-4  decisions  said  no  law  had 
been  violated. 

There  bae  been  a  eerloiu  lack  of  an  over- 
all govemaMtttal  polky  in  tbe  eiecutive 
braneb  regarding  eooeentratlon.  Some  agen- 
cies showed  a  lack  of  intereet.  white  their 
pollclee  actually  promoted  eonceotration— a 
charge  particularly  tnie  ol  tbe  War  Assete 
Administration,  tbe  Civilian  Froductlon  Ad- 
mlnieuatlon,  and  tbe  War  and  Nevy  Depart- 
ments. There  has  never  been  a  systenuUc 
foUow-uf  to  determine  tbe  reetUte  of  aaU- 
Irust  acitvuiee. 
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Appropriations  for  antitrust  enforcement 
have  been  pitiably  small  relative  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  consistently  under-cut  efforts  of 
the  antitrust  agencies  to  build  up  their  or- 
ganizations to  a  point  where  antitrust  en- 
forcement could  be  more  than  a  symbol. 

Bo  much  for  the  record.  What  can  we  do 
about  It  now? 

The  President's  recommendation  for  an 
Immediate  amendment  of  section  7  of  tbe 
Clayton  Act  to  plug  the  loophole  Is  In  my 
opinion  the  first  order  of  business.  An 
enormous  wave  of  mergers  has  set  In  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  which  has  further 
accelerated  the  trend  toward  economic  con- 
centration, and  the  Government  has  no 
power  at  present  to  check  this  movement. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  First  World  War  there  was 
a  sharp  Increase  in  merger  activity  which 
produced  some  of  the  biggest  corporate  com- 
binations which  dominate  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  scene.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
It  was  through  enormous  war  profits  that 
these  corporations  were  enabled  to  expand 
their  economic  power.  History  is  again  re- 
peating iuelf. 

Last  year,  when  this  trend  in  mergers  had 
Just  got  under  way.  Senator  Joeov 
O'Mahonet.  of  Wyoming,  and  I  proposed  that 
this  amendment  to  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  be  passed  by  the  Congress.  At  that  time 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  documented 
the  growth  of  concentration  through  the 
merger  route  in  hearings  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Unforttmately,  Congressmen  do  not  always 
read  the  hearings  of  committees.  Therefore. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion will  follow  the  President's  lead  and  sub- 
mit a  special  report  to  tbe  Congress  stressing 
the  impo-tance  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  Act.  This  would  bring  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 
The  attack  on  monopoly  has  always  been 
a  bipartisan  project.  There  is  no  reason  why 
party  politics  should  muddy  any  discussion  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  dsvsloping  an  action 
program  st  this  time. 

An  Important  piece  of  antlmonopoly  legU- 
latlon—the  so-called  omnibus  monopoly  bill 
(S.  7a)— has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  a  bipartisan  group  including  Senators 
MoasK,  Amn»,  Lawow.  Touho,  Republicans; 
and  Senators  MtmaAT,  Tatuob,  and  Kiwoai, 
Democrats,  ThU  measure  would  go  a  long 
way  to  correcting  the  deficiencies  in  tbe  pres- 
ent legislation.  Purthermore,  it  would  put 
the  Oovemment  on  record  as  being  seriously 
interested  in  restoring  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy in  America. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  participation  of 
American  corporations  in  international  car- 
tels. It  would  eliminate  some  of  the  greatest 
abuses  of  the  patent  system.  It  would  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  freight  rates. 

Another  source  of  action  against  monopoly 
may  be  found  in  the  new  Joint  committee 
to  Implement  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
This  committee  U  composed  of  a  group  of 
enlightened  men  of  both  parties  who  are  In- 
Unsely  Interested  In  maintaining  a  free 
competitive  system  of  American  business  en- 
terprise. 

Undoubtedly  they  wUI  be  Interested  in  fol- 
lowing through  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion In  regard  to  economic  concentration. 
Another  concrete  etep  Oonrns  should  take 
would  be  to  Increase  the  appropriations  for 
antitrust  activity  above  thoee  contained  in 
tbe  Preeldent's  Budget  meeeage.  While  this 
recommendation  would  appear  to  run  coun- 
lar  to  all  the  cturent  thinking  In  terms  of 
~    '       cute.  In  my  opinion,  It  le  neeeesary 


I  suggest  that  both  tbe  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  each  have  an  appropriation  of  96.- 
000.000.  as  compared  with  the  approximately 
$2,000,000  contained  In  the  recommendations 
of  the  Budget  Bureau.  In  the  absence  of 
such  an  appropriation  this  year,  It  would 
be  July  1,  1948.  before  any  additional  money 
could  be  provided  to  the  agencies.  That  Is 
a  long  time  to  wait  before  making  a  start 
toward  reversing  the  upward  trend  toward 
economic  concentration. 

Money  spent  to  fight  monopolies  and 
break  up  concentrations  pays  big  dividends. 
This  is  true  even  If  we  consider  only  the 
Inunedlate  material  savings  of  the  constmiing 
public.  The  Small  Business  Committee 
found,  for  example,  that  one  company  de- 
liberately reduced  the  life  of  electric  light 
bulbs.  The  Introduction  of  fluorescent  light 
bulbs  was  delayed  because  they  would  re- 
duce the  consumption  of  electricity.  Monop- 
oly agreements  with  foreign  cartels  have 
Interfered  with  United  SUtes  trade  and  kept 
the  price  high  on  several  products. 

We  were  willing  to  expend  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  protect  our  American 
way  of  life  from  the  threat  from  without. 
Why  shouldn't  we  spend  a  few  millions  to 
prevent  the  threat  from  within? 


Rent  Control 


If  the  enforcement  agencies  are  going  to 
ftgbt  monopoiutlc  combinations  on  anytbWf 
like  even  terms. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK 

Monday,  February  24,  1947 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoiiD,  I  include  the  following  letters: 

PnauABT  19,  1947. 
Mr.  MAX  McCuLtotJOM. 

Adminiitrator.  OPA, 

WaHhington,  D.  0. 
Dkas  Ma,  McCvllovoh:  According  to  thr 
news  reports  this  morning,  you  are  quoted  as 
declaring  that  if  ths  Budget  cut  contem- 
plated by  H.  R.  1968  should  go  Into  effect, 
OPA  rent  control  could  last  only  three  mors 
days, 

I  questioned  the  chairman  of  ths  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  ths  floor  whsn  hs 
was  prssentlng  thU  measure,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: 

"Mr.  jAvrrs.  Ws  ars  to  no  position  ob- 
viously, in  looking  over  this  set-up,  not  hav- 
ing been  in  the  hearings,  to  know  what 
thess  people  are  doing,  I  happen  to  be  one 
who  Is  convinced  thst  we  have  to  have  rent 
control,  and  I  do  not  feel  we  can  have  rent 
control  by  hobbling  the  OPA  so  that  It  does 
a  bad  Job  of  administration.  Therefore,  I 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question :  U  the  gen- 
tleman convinced,  aa  a  result  of  the  bearings, 
that  the  OPA  will  be  able  to  carry  on  lU 
rent-control  functions  until  Juns  80,  1947, 
yet  give  landlords  who  havs  trus  hardship 
eases  adequaU  and  rapid  enough  sstlsfac- 
tlon  so  that  we  will  not  have  ths  unneces- 
sary prsMure  from  them  to  do  away  with 
ths  OPA  and  rsnt  control,  which  the  people 
to  my  district  ars  about  96  percent  for? 

"Mr.  TASta.  My  own  Idea  was,  after  very 
careful  and  extensive  hearings  on  this  sub- 
Jsct,  that  we  could  rescind  about  118300,000, 
Tbe  Judgment  of  ths  committee  U  19,000,000, 
My  own  idea  was  to  allow  every  dolUr  that 
Z  could  legitimately  allow  for  an  honest  ad- 
mlnletratlon  of  thU  rent  activity.  X  cannot 
tee  any  eense  in  allowing  a  great  lot  of  moner 
for  tbem  te  earry  en  Uftelr  pay  roU  a  lot  of 


generals  and  other  peraonnel  that  they  do 
not  need  and  that  they  have  no  useful  func- 
tion for. 

"Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  do  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman then  to  aasvtfe  us — and  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  I  have  very  high  regard  for 
his  assurance — ^that  he  Is  convtooed  that 
OPA  can  do  the  rent-control  Job  with  the 
fimds  which  wUl  be  avaUable  to  It  after  the 
passage  of  this  bill? 

"Mr.  Tabxk.  I  believe  they  can,  If  they  do 
It  honestly." 

Further,  there  appears  to  be  a  material 
difference  between  your  figures  and  thoae 
given  us  by  the  chairman  of  tbe  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  as  shown  by  the  following 
question  and  answer  to  the  course  of  the 
discussion  on  the  bill: 

"Mr.  CoLC  of  Missouri.  How  much  does 
this  leave  the  OPA  after  rescission  of  the 
as  000  000? 

■Mr.  Tabex.  About  »18,000,000,  as  I  remem- 
ber it." 

In  reliance  upon  these  assuranoea  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  voted  for  the  bUl. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  much  toterested  to 
having  now  the  exacl  Implication  of  your 
program  as  reported  and  would  aj^u-edate 
your  letting  me  have  the  same. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  K.  JA\Trs. 
Ifember  of  CongretB. 

PnavART  19,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 

United  States  Hotue  of  Repretenta' 
Uvea,  Washington.  D.C. 

DaAB  Ma.  Javits:  I  appreciate  your  letter 
of  Inquiry  concerning  the  effect  of  tbe  re- 
scission on  OPA. 

Let  me  answer  your  questions  as  directly  as 
posslbls. 

A  rescission  of  19,000.000  and  no  supple- 
mental appropriation  will  kill  rent  control 
and  sugar  rationing.  The  disastrous  effect  of 
such  an  action  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
'Hie  more  than  50,000.000  people  living  to 
rented  accommodations  would  face  imme- 
diate and  drastic  increases  in  their  rent  bills. 
Nor  would  they  havs  any  protsetlon  from 
eviction  save  that  provided  by  local  or  SUU 

tHWi 

It  has  been  suggested  that  even  though 
funds  were  not  available  to  oonttoue  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  to  handle  rent  control 
ttie  rent  provisions  of  ths  Imergency  Price 
Control  Act  would  still  be  In  effect.    While 
this  Is  theoretically  trus.  I  think  you  will 
reoognlas  that  violations  of  ths  renUI  regu- 
lation would  quickly  spring  up  all  over  the 
country;  rents  would  be  increased  contrary 
to  law  and  without  the  protection  from  evic- 
tions,   which    require    an    admtoutratlve 
aiiency  to  administer.    Tenants  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  landlords,  either  as  to  ths  rsnt 
they  would  be  charged,  or  forced  to  rely  on 
such  protection  as  local  svlctlon  laws  provlds. 
Our  experience  with  the  eviction  problem 
has  made  It  perfectly  clear  that  there  la  no 
r«nt  control  without  the  protection  from 
evictions  afforded  tenanu  through  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  the  rent  regulations. 
You  also  ask  for  Information  as  to  ths 
e(Tect  of  a  congressional  action  which  per- 
mitted OPA  to  use  Its  present  appropriations 
vflthout  rescission  but  which  denied  to  the 
agency  additional  funds  for  thU  fiscal  year. 
To  the  best  of  our  ability  to  analyas  that 
ijosslblllty,  It  would  appear  that  we  would 
have  to  discontinue  sugar  rationing  entirely 
or  discontinue  rent  control  entirely.    If  we 
illeconttotMd  sugar  rationing.  It  would  still 
be  neeeesary,  aaeumlng  that  we  follow  pres- 
ent OovemBtent  policies  with  respect  to  im- 
uldatlon  and  employee  separstion,  to  end 
rent  eontrol  in  mors  than  600  rent  areas  In 
tbe  ootttttry,  leaving  rent  conuol  ifeetlve 
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OTA  It  «M  •pWlAMUy  provldtd  hat  obit* 
■•Uon«  oould  b«  lntttiT*4  at  ft  ri  t«  nol  to 
•MM4  •IttJMjMO  w  an  Minual  b«at«.  m« 
etudlnf  UoMldnUoa  mimuim  «iid  (otu  aru- 
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AIMMmh  Um  c>rl«k»»l  itppr<>i>riitton  dtd 
M«  If  nmpUf  Mm!  lnrr*ii*«(l  r<  it  ariatnK 
ffMI  Mm  radOTftl  lM|iliijiiii  fay  kct  would 
fetMId  tTi'tn  th«  antount  afMfoiMla  ed,  nona* 
tiMlMa  th«  a««n«y  hM  mmwbtd  approil* 
m«Mly  •io.140.Mt  fur  thu  purptia.  Thu 
aMtrnftltom  BMUm  nacMaary  tha  raq  iaat«d  da> 
•«Ma0f  •pprufirtatlun  of  •A.0AO.OOO  inaiMd 
of  rcMlvtnf  auch  naadad  atippltm  intal  an* 
Bro|»rMMaa.  N.  R.  iMfl  would  raKiud  N.- 
NMti>  YlM  affvct  ot  aucb  actioi  i«  to  rf« 
dtMt  Mm  ■fl«n<'y*  '•quirad  fundi  by  tha 
«tim  of  tlMac  two  OctirM,  or  by  •  4,M0,000. 

It  hM  b««n  tuftcttMl  that  an  un  rarrsntad 
Inctvaaa  in  our  rata  of  atptndituri  oecurrad 
durtnf  tha  montba  of  Dac^mbar  atid  Janu* 
•ry.  Tbaaa  facta  ara  part  t  nan  t.  Fba  toUl 
•xpandlturaa  of  tha  agancy  In  D*c«  nbar  and 
In  January  did  Incraaaa  aharply  ov<>  prcvtoua 
montha  by  raaaon  of  tha  fact  that  t  v«  agency 
llquktotad  all  of  lu  local  war  prto  and  ra- 
tioning boarda  and  dlatrtct  offlcea  it  roughout 
Um  ootintry  and  aoparmtad  from  th  s  pay  roll 
16.719  raiptoyaaa  during  tha  mon  h  of  Da- 
oambar— to  all  ot  whom  their  term  nal  leave 
had  to  ba  paid  aa  provided  by  law  Of  the 
•16.r7«.742  obllgatad  for  December.  »7.45a.l50 
WM  for  tha  tarmUul  laave  of  thaat  <  nployeea. 
This  left  ft  total  for  operating  as  ;>enaea  of 
••.996.902.  which.  In  aplte  of  oti  er  heavy 
llqttldaUnf  tspansM.  rapraaanted  t  he  amall- 
eat  operaUng  coat  of  any  month  of  thia  flacal 
yaar  to  tliat  data. 

With  raapaet  to  axpendlturaa  la  Jantiary. 
our  oparaung  ooat  actually  ahow  i  further 
rechictlon  and  amountad  to  15.643.980. 
However,  are  were  atlll  aeparatlng  nployeea 
from  tha  pay  roll  in  our  retrench!  lent  pro- 
gram and  the  terminal  leave  6x  ring  thla 
month  amountad  to  6039^00.  Du  ring  Jan- 
uary we  alao  tranafwrcd  •177.000  to  other 
Padaral  agenclea  in  connection  arith  the 
tranafar  of  certain  functlona  in  ax»rdanca 
with  Bsaeutlve  Order  9809.  which  made  the 
eoat  of  the  agency 'a  opera tlona  iz  January 
total  •6.759.780. 

We  ahould  be  glad  to  autnnlt  rvrthCT  fig- 
urea  which  wtll  ahow  a  ateady  d(creaae  In 
operating  coata  from  the  date  of  the  first 
tfacontrot  actlona  in  October  to  c  ate.  Tha 
tneraaaaa  referred  to  for  December,  therefore. 
raruitad  in  main  from  payment  ol  terminal 
laave  accrued  over  the  paat  4  yea's  to  em- 
ployaaa  leaving  the  agency. 

It  aaema  aatramely  Important  t>  bear  In 
mind  that,  although  tha  Oongrean  did  not 
tntand  to  raqtUra  that  either  lump-  lum  laave 
pajraaanta  or  pay-act  incraaaad  ooa  a  be  paid 
froaa  tha  appropriation  of  glOLi  00,000  if 
thaaa  fundi  ware  needed  for  opera  ling  pur« 
poee*.  wa  have,  nonetheleaa.  paid  t  om  thaaa 
funda  m  aMaift  ol  •18.600.000  for  haaa  two 
otajaota.  Claarly  than.  It  la  only  b  r  the  ab> 
■orptloa  at  thaaa  aitraordlnary  aKpanaaa. 
vhleh  «a  have  bad  no  contro .  that  wa 


tkn  now  •ompallad  to  aak  tha  ConfNia  for 
a  auppiamantal  approprtatlon, 

Por  (ha  aalM  of  •onpltta  etftrltljr.  I  ahoultf 
Ilka  to  fftaio  0«r  •ppmprlatlon  problem  In 
•notiiw  WMMr;  TIm  praaant  funda  availabla 
to  MO,  otM  •!  Mm  •vproprtetioB  ot  $\0\fi0Oj0O0, 
prior  to  any  raduatkm  bf  vlrtiM  of  tho  pond- 
ing raarlaalon  bill,  would  paroslt  m  to  opar- 
ata  affaetiva  prcjgrams  tn  approciitataly  JttM 
1  Muwavar,  at  that  tlma  it  would  ba  naoaa- 
aary  to  IMVO  addlMottal  funda  to  earry  tha 
agency'*  oparatlom  titfough  thai  month  of 
JtMa  Mid,  of  ceuraa,  UquMaUon  Mata  would 
ba  raqtttfod  In  th*  nanf  flaool  mm.  What 
«•  hova  raqtMatad  then  is  enough  iMnay  to 
carry  forward  an  aiTecttva  rent'Oontrol  ftnd 
rationing  pfigram  through  thla  fUcnl  year, 
vttb  tha  major  part  of  liquldatioii  eoeu  (•«• 
aapt  for  tho**  already  paid)  dafprrad  tmm 
Itoeal  year  1M«.  | 

I  agree  that  you  ara  *nttr*ly  eorrvet  tn 
atating  that  I  failed  to  make  otir  problem 
aufletantly  clear  to  the  KotMa  Appropriation* 
Oommitt«>*  when  I  had  an  ofjpOrtunlty  to 
taaufy  to  that  body  Certainly,  thla  was  not 
ftem  any  deair*  to  withhold  any  fact,  or 
distort  any  fact  or  ngure,  I  NUiMd  at  that 
tima  that  I  had  preaantad  otnr  pteWam  ade- 
quately to  tha  eommlttoa,  but  upon  raadlrg 
the  record  of  th*  hearing  I  aari  m«  quiM 
clearly  that  I  ahuiild  hav*  ttatad  poaslbl* 
of  a  raaiMMOB  action  in  mora 


•  furthor  o|»porttuUty  bo  praaantad 
lo  dlaouai  our  problam  bafora  an  appropriate 
commlttaa  of  tna  Contr*M.  we  will,  of  oourM. 
ba  glad  to  atipply  all  of  tha  information 
daalrad  and  volunteer  any  Information  that 
would  appaat  to  aaaist  the  commtttea  in  it* 
eonaidaratlott  of  otir  problam. 

I  am  attaching  a  table  ahowing  our  obliga- 
tion* to  data  and  the  effect  of  tha  r**claalon 
aoMon:  and  alao  a  table  showing  our  obliga- 
tion* month-by-month  thruugh  February, 
and  end  of  the  month  balances  through  Feb- 
ruary, the  last  month  being  «atUnated. 

Again,  may  I  thank  you  tor  your  intaraat 
In  thla  critical  matter  and  for  the  opportu- 
:.ity  of  laying  these  facts  before  you. 

Sincerely  your*. 

Max  McCullovom,  Commissioner. 

Condition  of  OPA  funds  Feb.  i,  1947 

Original  appropriation •101,000,000 

Leaa  obiiga tlona  June  30.  1946 

to  Feb.  28.  1947 85, 606. 000 

Balance  available  Mar.  1, 

1947 15.394.000 

Lea*  r*«:iaaion  in  H.  R.  1968 9, 000, 000 

Available  for  operation*  Mar.  1 

to  Jun*  30.  1947 6.394,000 

lump-aum     leave     pay- 
menU 7.411.000 

Deficit   based   on   H.   R. 

1968 r*.  017. 000 

Obligations — month  by  month 
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UnM  Stitti  Cm  H«it«fi  En^  of 
UBMBqn«rMl  ScMtrgof 

IXTINnON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Niw  roait 
IN  THE  NOUtI  OF  RVMMNTATtVn 

Monday.  Frbruary  24.  1847 

Mr*.  8T,  OEOROI.  Mr.  6p«Aker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  rrmnrka  in  the 
RtcotD,  I  Include  the  following  edltortgl 
from  tb«  Springfield  (MM«.)  Dftlly  New* 
of  FibruAry  21. 1047: 

vwrm  OTAT**  OAW  MAortN  ino  or 

tTttOONOVMM  oconMsa 

Th*  n*w  Congraaa  haa  wltnaaaad  th*  intro- 
duction of  an  avalanoha  of  bills  proposing 
l*guiatlon  ranging  all  th*  way  from  th*  tub* 
lima  to  th*  rldlculou*,  Fonuntt*ly,  •  ma* 
}orlty  of  thaaa  nMaaurN  will  b*  kiH*d  off 
In  committee,  or  relegated  to  pigeonhole*, 
from  whanc*  they  nrver  will  *marg*, 

Aft*r  aeparatlng  whaat  from  th*  chaff  la 
prallmlnary  d*Ub*ratlon*,  oongra**tonal  eom> 
mitt***  will  report  out  good  bill*  from  tlma 
to  tlma  for  action  by  tha  CongraM,  In  tha 
category  of  good  Mlla  la  tha  maaauro  tpon- 
•orad  by  Rapraaantatlfa  anvutaox,  of  Wla- 
oonsin,  which  providaa  for  the  mobilitatlon 
of  th*  *clantlllo  r**ourca*  and  knowledge  of 
tha  United  Stataa  for  tho  purpoao  6t  aaaklng 
tha  oau*a  and  cur*  of  oanc*r.  poliomy*litls, 
•nd  other  deg*n*ratlv*  diseases.  Under  th* 
term*  of  th*  8t*v*naon  bUl,  Congr***  would 
*et  up  an  Independent  agency  to  be  known 
a*  th*  National  M*dlcal  Reaearch  Founda- 
tion, under  the  executive  branch  of  th*  Gov- 
ernment. Reaearch  of  the  Fotindatlon  would 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  four-man  board 
conaistlng  of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  and  reprr^sentatlves  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  American 
Cancer  Society,  and  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation. All  would  serve  without  compen- 
sation. The  bill  further  provides  for  the 
appropriation  of  610,000,000  to  finance  tha 
work  of  the  Fotudatlon. 

In  aubmltting  the  bUl,  Representatlva 
SrxvtNsoN  said:  "Private  reaearch  suffers 
from  the  crippling  restrictions  of  lack  of  suf- 
ficient funds  and  scientific  equipment.  With 
groups  of  scientists  working  together  and 
with  many  such  groupa  stationed  in  a  ntun- 
t>er  of  centers  throughout  the  coimtry  and 
aupplied  with  the  beet  and  moat  advanced  in- 
Btruments  and  equipment,  the  cooperation 
of  these  brains  and  scientific  equipment,  with 
their  consequent  exchange  of  ideas  and  plans, 
will  advance  research  immeasurably." 

Representative  Stxvxnson*  bill  is  an  en- 
lightened approach  to  an  important  phase 
of  national  health  problems.  It  the  Nation 
i*  to  progrea*  rapidly  toward  a  solution  of 
the  problema  Inherent  In  the  deadly  dis- 
aaaea  which  hitherto  have  defined  aclence 
and  exact  a  terrifying  toll  in  human  Uvea 
and  suffering,  it  Is  eaacntial  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  lend  lu  aupport  to  adentlflc  reaearch. 
Unless  ths  reaourcea  of  the  Government, 
which  are  the  reaourcea  of  the  people,  are 
thrown  Into  the  scientific  war  against  dla- 
•aaa.  many  year*  wUl  elapae  before  privately 
eupported  *cl*nc*  can  find  the  answer  to 
canoer  and  other  daadly  acotirgaa  which  cut 
down  miliiona  of  Aaartaana  annually. 

If  America  could  afford  ga.OOOXIOO.OOO  to 
develop  the  atom  bomb  for  tha  deetructlon 
of  war  it  well  can  apar*  a  few  million  dollars 
to  combat  cancer  and  the  dsgeneraUva  dla- 
aaaas  so  far  unconqtMred. 

Out  of  Government  aid  to  aclence.  for  the 
purposas  of   war  prlmarUy,  have   emargad 
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many  diaoovarMa.  which  have  or  will  baeoma 
a  boon  to  mankind,  from  nuelaar  flMiiun, 
which  *laughurad  tana  of  thouaand*  of  Jsp- , 
•naa*  civllMnc  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagaaaki, 
avantuatly  wtll  com*  atomic  *nergy  (or  paao*. 
orcating  naw  comfort*  and  sdvantagaa  for 
attltMM  of  Amarlcan*. 

To  OMat  th*  ««lg*nclaa  of  war.  th*  Oovam- 
ment  mad*  poMlbl*  th«  mau  production  of 
penicillin.  Today  this  wonder  drug  1*  araU- 
able  in  aumcient  qtMntltlea  to  guarantee  mil- 
lion* prot*«*tion  agtinst  praroatur*  death 
from  microbe*  that  w*r*  hitherto  re*istant  to 
othar  madication*.  And  ao  th*  *tory  go**  on 
•d  inAnitum. 

Th*  Amarlcan  Canaor  Soclaty  aatlmataa 
that  17,000.000  paopla,  or  on*  out  of  every 
aight  now  living,  *v*ntually  will  di*  of  can- 
oar.  If  each  of  th***  174)OOMO  death*  in- 
volvaa  a  ftnancial  e«p*n**  of  •900,  (actually 
th*  on*t  raachec  a  far  higher  avarago),  the 
total  will  reach  the  aUggarIng  aum  of  ••,• 
400,000.000.  Th**a  ara  Ufalaa*  figur**,  Who 
can  evaluate  the  btiman  *ufr*rlng  Involved 
in  17,000.000  cancer  daathsT 

Tb*  It^vancon  bill  ought  to  paaa  from 
arary  humanitarian  and  aconomlc  aund- 
point. 


H-i  It  Cmimi  of  BHitotii 


Ai^oas  W  "—  Uamr  L  Wanm  ammanl.   Today,  tha  fuU  waniiaibaity  for 

"■"■■■  ••  "****'**         w— rew  aootlriuott*  produatien  raau  wholly  with  om- 


EXTEN8I0N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  ixxiNoi* 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RIPRBSINTATIVM 

Jfonday.  Fobrtiary  24,  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith  a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  at 
a  regular  meeting  on  Friday.  February 
21.  1947.  Btisiness  Is  dependent  upon 
figures  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus, published  in  1940  based  on  1939  fig- 
ures. It  is  well  known  that  since  1939 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  migration 
of  Industry  and  population  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  Business  people  are 
Interested  in  knowing  the  extent  of  this 
migration.  They  do  not  have  the  facili- 
ties to  make  this  determination  and  de- 
pend upon  the  Bureau  of  Census  to  pro- 
vide this  information. 

The  resoluUon  to  which  I  refer  reads 
as  follows: 

Whereas  during  the  war  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
was  greatly  curtailed,  and  the  work  of  that 
Bureau  directed  principally  to  the  services  of 
war  agencies:  and 

Whereas  since  the  war  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  not  been  provided  with  funds 
which  would  enable  it  to  reengage  in  the  im- 
porunt  work  which  It  did  for  the  clvUlan 
economy  prior  to  the  war;  and 

Whereas  without  the  data  developed  by  the 
Bureau  the  Nation  has  l)een  without  satis- 
factory basic  statistics  concerning  lU  popu- 
lation, production,  wholeaal*  and  retail  •*!**, 
and  without  certain  important  information 
on  Ubor  force,  foreign  trade  and  agriculture: 
Therefore  l>e  it 

tte$olved.  That  in  view  of  theaa  facu  and 
with  du*  r*gard  for  th*  dcalrabUlty  of  econ- 
omy In  national  aspandltur**.  thU  Board 
goe*  on  record  as  favoring  tha  r*«toratlon  of 
the  cen*u*  function*  as  they  existed  prior  to 
the  war,  and  that  this  po*ltton  be  made 
known  to  all  oOolal*  who  ara  properly  oon* 
eemad  with  this  matter. 


EXTENSION  or  RBMARXt 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  raifM*TLVANU 

Df  TNI  HOUSI  OF  MFRMBfTATIVW 

Monday,  February  24, 1947 

Mr.  KEUiCY,  Mr,  Spoakor.  undor 
loave  to  oxtond  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rico«»,  I  Include  an  ad- 
dreas  by  Hon.  Edgar  L.  Warren,  Director 
of  Unltod  States  ConclUaUon  Sorvloe,  De- 
partment of  Labor,  before  the  Institute 
on  Industrial  Relations,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  Boca  Raton,  Pla., 
on  January  7, 1947.  The  address  reviews 
the  work  of  the  Conciliation  Sorvieo  dur- 
ing the  last  year  and  should  be  read  by 
all  who  are  Interested  In  the  subject  of 
labor  relations. 

My  position  has  boon  that  the  Concilia- 
tion Service  should  bo  strengthened  and 
•xpandod  by  ample  funds.  This  is  one 
M enoy  that  can  aid  matorlally  in  soitUng 
labor  disputes  and.  to  me,  is  tho  answer 
to  our  dlfllculUos  rather  than  rNtrlcUve 
labor  legislation. 

The  addroM  follows: 

Tou  gantlamsn  r*pr«aant  tha  l*ad*r*  of 
tha  fr**-*ut*rpris*  ayiMm,  I  am  not  tailing 
you  anything  new  ah*n  I  *ay  that  fre*  col- 
l*ctlv*  bargaining  U  an  a***ntlal  part  of  th* 
frae-entarprl**  syatam,  Imployar*  bav*  just 
a*  great  a  atak*  a*  th*  union*  In  free  coll*c- 
tiv*  bargaining.  Ira  Mo*har  ha*  Mid  that  on 
aeveral  occasions.  Th*  induatrisl-relatlona 
report  to  the  Flfty-flr*t  Congree*  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  last  month  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astorls  put  It  m  these  words: 

"The  preservation  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining demanda  that  Government  interven- 
tion in  labor  dUputea  be  reduced  to  an  abao- 
lute  minimum.  The  full  extent  of  Govern- 
ment participation  in  labor  diaputea  ahould 
be  to  make  available  competent  and  Impar- 
tial concUiatora.  Compulsory  arbitration,  in 
particular,  is  inconsistent  with  American 
Ideals  of  individual  freedom  and  is  bound  to 
destroy  genuine  collective  bargaining." 

That  sound  policy  was  reflected  in  the 
unanimous  sutement  issued  subsequently 
by  the  labor-management  adviaory  commit- 
tee of  the  Conciliation  Service.  That  eight- 
man  commltteee,  which  includea  four  labor 
members  and  four  management  members. 
the  letter  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  NAM  and  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  went  one  step  further.  Our 
advisory  committee  also  took  an  unequivocal 
position  oppoalng  compulaory  arbitration  or 
supcrmachinery  for  the  disposition  of  indiu- 
trial  disputes.    They  went  on  to  say : 

"With  ooUective  bargaining  freed  from  all 
wartime  controls,  we  believe  that  American 
industry  and  AoMrlcan  labor  can  and  will 
assume  their  Individual  and  Joint  responsi- 
biUties  for  the  production  of  the  goods  and 
services  so  necessary  to  s  prosperous  peace- 
time America." 

Tooay.  under  President  Truman,  yotir  Gov- 
ernment's labor  policy  U  one  of  free,  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Nowhere  in  Government  la 
there  a  bureau  or  an  agency  that  can  order 
you  or  any  employer  to  write  a  particular 
datise  or  a  particular  condition  into  any 
contract  with  a  union.  The  Government's 
role  at  the  bargaining  Uble  U  limited  to 
thst  of  concUlstlon. 

ThU  policy  has  Imposed  grave  reaponsl- 
blUtl**  on  our  concUiator*.  But  It  ha*  tm- 
poeed  an  even  graater  ra*pon*lblllty  upon 
managemant  and  labor.  TX)day,  no  Intar- 
ruptioa  o(  work  can  ba  Mamad  on  tha  Oor- 


ployara  and  union*.  Thay  aN  tha  OMn  who 
dototnUtto  whothar  or  not  work  ahaU  ba  In- 
tarruptad. 

From  hara  on.  whothar  collactlva  bargalo- 
Itig  rr mains  fraa  dapanda  on  th*  ability  of 
both  inanag*m*nt  and  labor  t«)  do  their  na- 
gotlatlng  without  aariotialy  dlarupttng  tha 
ffatloiv 'a  economy  or  Inurfarlng  in  th*  liva* 
of  tb*ir  naighbor*. 

If  vfork  stoppaga*  oontlnu*  to  InMrtara 
with  our  economy,  I  am  afraid  th*  Oongioea  la 
going  to  eonaldar  aerioualy  torn*  form  of 
compulsory  arbitration.  That,  of  ootuw*.  wlU 
b*  the  first  stop  to  many  othar  compulaiona. 
Once  r.h*  Gov*rnmant  I*  permanently  In  tha 
btMlnuM  of  deciding  tha  wag*  mcrcasa  avary 
year,  In  peso*  a*  It  did  in  war,  th*n  Inevi- 
tably th*  Government  will  hav*  to  make 
othar  d*cialon*  on  prloa*  and  production 
*chadule*. 

I  wtsh  I  eould  say  at  tht*  point  that  tha 
Oonclllstlon  Bervice  is  your  complete  protee* 
tlon  from  that  sort  of  ragulatton,  It  la  not. 
Only  labor  and  managam*nt  settling  their 
dllferenc**  peacefully   can   guarantee   atirh 

RrotKtIon,  Hmployars  oarnnt  do  it  aloite, 
aither  can  unions,  Both  mtut  alt  down  and 
work  this  out  unlcM  they  want  th*  Oovarn- 
mant  to  work  It  out  for  tham, 

Th*  Conciliation  Bervice  can  help  you  In 
thi*  *irert  If  you  will  l*t  ua,  Although  wo 
cannot  guarantee  you  complete  fraedom  from 
atrlkaa,  wa  can  help  you  to  conclude  your 
negotiation*  paacofully,  Befor*  l  go  into 
th*  aervlca*  w*  can  randar,  I  would  like  to 
axamina  *om*  of  th*  criticisms  of  our  con- 
ciliators heard  most  often  from  *mploy*ra 
or  from  tho**  who  speak  for  tham.  Many 
btisinr«am*n  hav*  bean  *aying  that  our  Sarv- 
ic*  ta^'ors  the  union  aide  aa  against  the  em- 
ployer. I  am  not  going  to  stand  up  here 
today  iind  tell  you  that  each  of  our  376  con- 
cUiatora U  perfect.  But  I  would  lUc*  to  aay 
that  we  are  doing  everything  that  U  hu- 
manly poaalble  to  aee  that  each  one  of  our 
concUiatora  undersunda  bta  reepooaiblllty  to 
act  impartially  In  the  public  inurast. 

One  of  the  frequent  obeerva tlona  is  that  wa 
cannot  be  Impartial  becauae  aome  of  otir 
concUtiitora  have  come  to  us  after  serving  as 
union  ofBcers  or  business  agents.  Some  have. 
That  raises  the  question:  Can  a  man  once 
having  been  a  union  officer  ever  again  ms  in - 
tsin  an  objective  Interest  in  a  negotlatlxig 
seaaion?  Can  he  discharge  hia  reaponalbUi- 
tles  as  a  repreaentatlve  of  all  the  people  or 
Is  he  foreever  disqualified  from  Government 
service  of  this  nature?  In  that  respect,  we 
must  then  ask  the  same  question  of  the  men 
who  come  to  us  with  management  back- 
ground. 

I  think  we  can  aaatnne  that  the  aame  com- 
mon denominator  in  human  behavior  moti- 
vatea  the  men  of  management  aa  well  as  the 
men  from  the  shops.  Then  we  must  admit 
that  ix  is  possible  for  either  a  management 
or  a  imlQO  man  to  take  a  new  Job  and  to 
dischsrge  it  honestly  and  faithfully. 

About  22  percent  of  our  concUlators  came 
to  us  with  management  experienoe.  About 
34  percent  with  labor  union  experience.  It 
is  not  easy  to  attract  man  from  manage- 
ment to  Government  Jobs  st  Government 
salaries — as  you  know.  And.  many  of  our 
men  iire  enticed  away  from  us  by  employers. 
In  the  last  3  years,  we  have  lost  more  than 
10  percent  of  our  staff— 30  men  in  3  yeara— 
to  the  industrial  relations  departments  of 
corporatlona.  Incidentally,  at  least  half  of 
our  preaent  ataff  have  had  Job  offer*  at  higher 
pey  from  management. 

Personany,  I  baltova  that  a  man  with  a 
union  background,  a  man  who  knowa  tha 
techrlque  of  negotlatlotu  and  who  under- 
atanda  tmlon  valuaa,  la  one  of  the  moat  ef- 
fective medUtora.  Osrtalnly,  union  taetiea 
wUl  not  oonftua  htm.  There  ara  aoaaa  am- 
ployera  who  racognlaa  tho  advantagaa  oC  a 
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concfltotor  with  k  labor 
do  Haw  cmU*  from 
nqiMrttrH  mieh  eoneUlators. 

Wt  h*^*  done  a  lot  In  the 
Serrtec  durtnf  tbc  last  year  to 
our  eoncfllatora  act  impartlaUy 
tntcreat.    If  ym  have  any  ■pectfie 
I  vUl  be  glad  to  hear  them 
totnarrow.    Or.  if  you  prefer, 
yoa  hare  four  management 
on  oar  Labor -lianafement 
tee  wbo  will  epcak  f  cr  yoa.    Let 
about  your  eomplalnta 
Important  to  you  and  your 
to  accept  a  partisan  oooelllator 
time,  eoncfllatloo   ta  Important 
that  you  ahoold  examine  any 
may  have  and  dlacorer  whethe 
OB  tact  or  on  haanay. 

In  the  year  elaoe  the 
ICanacement  Conference  on 
tlons  met  In  Waablagtoo  and 
an  cxpanaloo  o<  tha  OoneUlatkM  i 
bava  been  «orkln«  hard  to 
UoB  i^ency  In  which  both  unl( 
ptoycra  can  hare  conlWlence 
have  eooM  a  long  way  on  that 
montha.     I  would  like  to  say 
effort  we  have  had  soane  able 
Carrol  French,  tha  laduatrtal 
tor  of  the  MAM. 

We  need  other  typea  of 
ptoyers  and  union  oAoara.    W< 
your   Judgment    to    bring 
diqputea  at  the  right  moment. 
Is  needed  In  negotiatlona  only 
It  begins  to  appear  that  the 
union  are  approaching  a 
he  la  expactad  to  poatpone  a 
and  avert  a  stoppaga,  the 
be  brought  Into  negotiations 
•till  soma  time  left.    Tou  can 
only  by  timing  tha  call  to  tha 
Serrlce  properly,  but  by  aeatng 
eillator   aiiliea  under   tha 
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In  the  ptaasot  state  of  public 
about  stoppages  and  threaU  of 
believe  that  many  employers 
a  valuable  public  relations 
the  initiative  In  caUlng  concU 
ever  It  appears  that  they  may 
I  have  obaerved  that  public 
community  Interpret  a  can  for 
as  an  extra  effort  by  tha 
Ita    nagotlstfcmi    peaoefuDy 
muBlty  disturbance.    I  think 
a  bet  when  you  let  the  unlos 
caU  to  the  conciliator. 

Fart  of  the  failure  of 
the  Initiative  In  calling  for  a 
I  ballave.  a  miseoBoepUon  of  t 
tor  can  and  caanot  do. 

Our  ooaeiUatnr  baa 
•M  out.    Be  maksa  no 
no  atrttaofftty  to  order  you  to 
thing   yoa  don't   want   to  do. 
force  you  to  open  your  boohs 
take  you  to  eeort.    Be  la 
«f  the  Oscietary  of  Labor  frosa 
Ing  In  eourt  or  In  Oovemment 
any  detaila  of  any  dispute  in  w 
as  raadiator.    In   this   respect, 
taimunltlea  of  a  doctor  or  a 
tcports  ara  confidential. 

Ilia  entwil  la  tor's  only  power 
nf  psmuaalfi  and  the  cold  eye 
that  an  lanpartlal  third  party 
la  a  crlata.    Ba  repteaanta  tha 
cat  in  a  peaceful 
will  not  aaka  any  poblle 
tha  OBiosi.    l^lee 
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attempt  to  persuade  either  party  privately  to 
modify  his  position.  But,  he  may  not  at- 
tempt to  pressure  either  party  by  publle 
statements. 

Tou  will  find  that  the  conciliator  frequent- 
ly can  furnish  the  freah  InformatlCHi  and 
fresh  viewpoint  that  helps  to  get  negotia- 
tions off  dead  center.  During  this  past  year, 
we  have  launched  an  Intensive  training  pro- 
gram for  our  conciliators.  We  have  periodic 
problems  conferences  In  Washington  and  in 
every  one  of  our  seven  r^ions.  Part  at  our 
effbrt  has  bean  to  bm^^Toour  staff  the  vlew- 
poinU  of  labor  and  Ipanagement.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  had  a  representative  of  either 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  or' 
the  chamber  of  commerce  as  a  speaker  In 
every  one  of  these  training  sessions. 

There  are  other  sertlcea  which  we  can  ftir- 
nlsh.  At  the  recommendation  of  o\tr  Labor- 
Management  Adviscry  Committee.  I  have  ]tut 
completed  the  appointment  of  28  special  con- 
ciliators, men  ot  outstanding  reputations  In 
this  flekt  who  vUl  be  available  for  occasional 
mediation  assignments  In  key  disputes. 
Through  the  device  of  this  panel,  we  have  re- 
cruited the  occasional  services  of  men  whom 
we  could  not  attract  to  Oovernment  service 
on  a  permanent,  full-time  basis.  And,  if  we 
could  attract  them,  we  could  not  afford  them. 

Whan  disputes  arise  over  wage  incantlve 
plans,  work  load.  )ob  evaluation,  or  similar 
technical  matters,  our  technical  division  is 
available  on  joint  request  to  make  Impartial 
studies  of  the  facts  in  diqiute. 

If  an  employer  and  a  union  have  decided 
to  submit  their  differences  to  an  outside  \mi- 
pire.  the  Conciliation  Service  has  available 
a  new  panel  of  qualified  Impartial  arbitra- 
tors. All  the  men  on  this  panel  have  been 
screened  by  the  Regional  Labor-Management 
Advisory  Committee  in  the  area  in  which 
they  work.  These  seven  regional  advisory 
committees  are  composed  of  men  recom- 
mended by  the  NAM.  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  AFL,  and  the  CIO.  When  an  em- 
ployer and  \mion  are  imable  to  agree  on  their 
own  arbitrator,  we  will,  on  Joint  request,  ap- 
point as  arbitrator  for  them  from  this  same 
panel  of  qualified  men. 

Occasionally,  in  disputes  Involving  the 
public  safety,  a  conciliator  may  recommend 
to  employer  and  to  union  that  the  dispute 
be  submitted  to  an  emergency  board  of  in- 
quiry. If  both  parties  agree  to  this  pro- 
cedure, but  only  if  both  parties  agree,  the 
emergency  board  will  conduct  bearings  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  evidence. 
Their  raeommendatlons  are  not  binding  but 
are  intended  as  a  t)asis  for  fxirther  negotia- 
tions. 

These  are  the  major  services  we  can  offer 
you.  We  have  made  many  changes  in  the 
OoodUatlon  Service  during  tha  last  year.  It 
Is  performing  ettelently  and  impartially. 
During  the  last  year,  our  eoDClllators  aided, 
to  a  greater  or  leaser  degree.  In  the  peaceful 
aettlement  of  13,000  industrial  disputes.  Our 
raecrda  ahow  that  in  90  percent  of  the  dis- 
putes In  which  wa  ware  called  before  work 
had  halted,  no  stoppage  occurred. 

Last  year,  we  aided  in  the  settlement  of 
3.400  strikes.  Of  those,  64  percent — almost 
two  out  of  every  three — had  begun  before 
either  of  the  parties  called  for  the  services 
of  a  conciliator.  We  believe  this  record  proves 
that  conciliators  are  useful. 

The  Conciliation  Service  can  play  a  useful 
role  In  yotir  bargaining.  It  cannot  succeed 
■unlstt  you  use  it.  The  more  you  use  it,  the 
lasa  you  need  fear  that  the  Government  will 
alter  ita  policy  of  free,  collective  bargaining. 
Wa  ara  aa  essential  part  of  the  tree-enter- 
prisa  system.  But.  in  tha  Anid  analysis,  tha 
bsat  eoneUlator  in  the  world  cannot  bring 
about  a  peaeaCul  sattlesncnt  tmlsss  the  em- 
ploy«K  and  tha  union  have  tho  will  to  aettla. 


Ldbdr  UaiM  Leadcnli9 


EXTENSION  OF  BK1HARK3 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  WOTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday,  February  24,  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  is  a  Uberal  liberal?  For  many 
years  Members  of  Congress  have  listened 
to  the  charges  made,  especially  by  mas- 
querading liberals,  that  they  thought 
more  about  their  election  than  they  did 
the  service  of  their  country.  Again  and 
again  we  have  heard  the  large  employer 
condemned  because  of  his  reactionary 
tendencies.  He  was  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo.  He  was  doing  well  enough 
for  himself. 

In  the  latter  case,  no  doubt,  too  many 
large  capital  structure  groups  have  in- 
sisted on  the  status  quo  and  refused  to 
look  forward  to  a  changing  world.  Much 
of  labor  leadership  has  posed  before  the 
world  as  the  ideals  of  new  liberal  thought 
and  action  in  the  Nation.  If  you  showed 
any  disposition  In  Congress  not  to  go  all 
the  wi»y  with  labor,  you  were  condemned 
to  death.  All  Members  of  Congress  will 
remember  that  Phil  Murray  served  no- 
tice through  his  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee to  defeat  a  hundred  Congress- 
men and  elect  progressive  liberal  Mem- 
bers that  would  represent  the  people,  not 
the  vested  interests. 

Today  in  this  great  battle  that  Is 
shaping  up  in  the  Congress  on  labor 
legislation,  I  ask  this  simple  question- 
where  is  the  liberalism  in  the  labor 
unions  today?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  much  liberalism  within  the 
ranks  of  labor,  but  there  is  little  liberal- 
ism within  the  leadership  of  labor. 
They,  too,  are  content  with  the  status 
quo  as  has  been  the  case  with  their  cap- 
italistic brothers.  At  a  time  when  the 
leadership  of  labor  can  come  forward 
and  offer  a  solution  for  a  distressing  con- 
dition— ^a  condition  made  distressed  be- 
cause of  their  action,  because  of  their 
lack  of  Mberalism  nnd  vision — they  now 
abdicate  their  leadership,  they  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  demands  of  the  common 
people,  whom  they  have  so  frequently 
made  reference  to  in  their  oratory  of  the 
past.  Whatever  may  be  the  condition  in 
the  world  today  as  regards  labor  and  the 
rest  of  the  people,  it  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  leadership  of  labor.  There 
is  evidence  at  every  hand  that  there  is 
need  for  correction,  and  if  the  leadership 
of  labor  is  liberal,  as  it  has  so  long 
claimed  to  be,  now  Is  the  time  to  come 
forward  with  corrective  measures  to 
correct  the  abuses  that  have  grown  up 
under  their  direction.  In  other  words, 
to  come  forward  and  serve  the  demands 
of  the  people  of  the  NaU<ni.  That,  in 
my  judgment,  is  true  liberalism. 

We  are  receiving  no  such  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  of 
large  labor  unions.  Rather,  they  are  in- 
dicating that  the  status  quo  Is  good 
enough,  and  anything  that  is  done  as  a 
result  of  the  demands  of  the  people  will 
be  taking  from  labor  its  lone-won  gains. 
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Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  taken  from  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Abdicating 
Leadership": 

AaoiCATnra  LEAoaasBV 
President  Green,  of  the  AFL.  and  President 
Murray,  of  the  CIO,  are  In  accord  for  once — 
both  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  the  legis- 
lative status  quo.  Called  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare,  both  wit- 
nesses spent  their  time  in  negative  criticism 
of  various  proposals  to  curb  abuses  of  union 
power,  without  offering  any  constnictive 
suggestions.  Mr.  Murray  did  concede  that 
there  is  no  moral  Justification  lor  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes,  and  he  suggested  that  the 
committee  invite  President  Green  and  him- 
self to  work  out  a  method  of  banning  such 
disputes.  But  since  Jurisdictional  disputes 
Involve  conflicU  not  only  between  AFL  and 
CIO  unions  but  also  between  unions  within 
the  same  fold,  and  since  neither  Mr.  Green 
nor  Mr.  Murray  have  been  able  to  prevent 
Interunlon  clashes  among  their  own  follow- 
ing, as  indicated  by  the  Jurisdictional  dis- 
pute that  is  holding  up  work  on  the  new 
Georgetown  Hospitel,  the  suggested  remedy 
can  hardly  be  taken  seriously. 

We  faOl  to  understand  the  lack  of  states- 
manship revealed  by  the  stand-pat  attitude 
of  both  these  labor  leaders.  They  surely 
have  read  the  handvritlng  on  the  wall  and 
must  realize  that,  with  or  without  their 
cooperation,  Coixgress  is  going  to  pass  laws 
to  restrict  in  some  measure  by  some  means 
the  activities  of  organized  labor.  The  really 
d«mcult  question  confronting  our  legislators 
Is  how  to  protect  the  public  agaliist  abuses 
of  labor  power  without  tmduly  hampering 
labor  in  the  purstiit  of  its  legitimate  objec- 
tives. Messrs.  Green  and  Mtirrar  cannot  be 
Igncwant  of  the  existence  of  nvimerous  abuses 
that  call  for  correction.  Not  only  Jurisdic- 
tional strUces  but  se'^ondary  boycotts,  irre- 
sponsible breaking  of  oontracU  solemnly  en- 
tered into  under  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments, work  stoppages  that  peralyze  indus- 
try, such  as  the  coal  and  railway  strikes, 
and  a  boat  of  unfair  union  practices  designed 
to  give  certain  unions  monopolistic  powers 
at  public  expense  cry  aloud  for  leglsUttve 
action. 

Not  the  public  alone  but  organized  Ubor 
Itself  needs  to  be  protected  against  such 
abuses  of  power.  The  longer  legisUtive 
action  is  delayed  the  greater  the  danger  of 
passage  of  pimitive  measures  aimed  at  sup- 
pression of  unions  instead  of  reasonable  re- 
strictions. By  their  ostrlch-llke  refusal  to 
admit  the  existence  of  abuses,  the  heads  of 
the  AFL  and  CIO  have  forfeited  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  Influence  felt  in  the 
framing  of  legislation  that  would  strike  at 
evils  without  calling  for  unwise  prohibitions 
calculated  to  produce  the  Industrial  con- 
fusion and  strife  that  both  wish  to  avoid. 

Friends  as  well  as  foes  of  organized  labor 
realize  that  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Norrls- 
LaGuardla  Antl-Injunction  Act  are  in  need 
of  amendment,  and  that  stronger  mediation 
machinery  is  required  to  deal  with  certain 
types  of  industrial  disputes.  To  take  the 
position  that  the  existing  body  of  law  is 
adequate  In  all  respects  is  to  deny  the 
validity  of  an  unassailable  mass  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary — evidence  supplied  by  a 
series  of  recent  major  industrial  disputes 
and  countless  lesser  disturbances  that  have 
resulted  in  losses  to  employers  and  employees 
and  to  the  public  at  large. 

No  less  inimical  to  the  public  welfare, 
though  more  dlfflctilt  to  assess,  are  the  losses 
resulting  from  all  sorts  of  antisocial  union 
practices  designed  to  outlaw  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  to  compel  employers  to  hire 
unneeded  labor  and  to  coerce  rival  unions. 
Abuses  of  this  sort  are  not  going  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  tmions  themselves.  They  can 
only  bt  eztirpatad  by  tbslr  leglslattva  out- 


lawry and  by  pimishmwit  of  those  union 
members  who  Indulge  in  such  jiractices. 
Studied  ignoring  of  the  existence  of  such 
abuses  and  refusal  of  union  leaders  to  co- 
operate in  framing  a  legislative  program  to 
cope  with  them  only  strengthens  the  convic- 
tion that  reform  from  within  the  ranks  of 
organiaed  labor  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a 
substitute  for  remedial  legislatioo. 


Ea^|loy■leat  by  Rassia  of  Genuoi  Atomic 
Sdurtists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  comracncuT 
IN  THE  SENATS  OI   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  an  Associ- 
ated Press  Dispatches  from  Goettingen. 
Germany,  indicating  that  the  Soviets  are 
importing  German  scientists  for  work  on 
atomic  energy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Soviet's  Oma  to  Qkekam  Atomic  Scmmrrs 

ACCaPTED     BT      TH«XK,     Now     AT     WOBK     IM 

Russia 

OormNGZN,  Okxmant,  February  23.— Dr. 
Werner  Heisenberg.  foremost  German  atomic 
scientist,  disclosed  today  that  Russia  had 
made  a  standing  offer  of  6,000  rubles  a  month 
to  any  German  atomic  expert  who  would 
engage  in  research  for  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Nobel  Priae  winner  in  physios  for  1932 
said  three  Germans  already  were  itnown  to 
have  accepted  the  offer,  equivalent  to  $600 
monthly  at  the  diplomatic  exchange  rate. 

Heisent>erg  obaerved  the  production  of  atom 
bombs  '"is  no  longer  a  problem  of  science 
in  any  country,  but  a  problem  of  engineering." 
He  said  Germany  possessed  a  \u-anlum  pile 
in  the  last  phase  of  the  war  and  that  Ameri- 
can agents  spirited  It  away  from  the  torri- 
tory  that  was  to  be  occupied  by  France. 
raxNCH  aayoaiiJi  "oxmo" 
"Germany's   uranium   pUe,   which   I   was 
building  up  to  create  energy  for  machines 
and  not  for  bombs,  was  located  at  Haigerloch, 
40  miles  south  of  Stuttgart,"  the  cheerful 
little  man  with  bushy  brows  and  receding 
sandy  hair  said  in  an  interview. 

"It  consisted  of  2  tons  of  uranium,  2  tons 
ot  heavy  water  and  10  tons  of  graphite.  As 
the  world  now  knows,  the  eq>loaive  pluto- 
nium  Is  produced  in  such  a  uranium  pile. 

"Haigerloch  was  within  the  zone  which  the 
French  Army  was  In  the  process  of  occupying 
early  In  1945.  But  the  French  didn't  get 
the  uranium  pUe.  All  of  it  was  transported 
off  by  an  American  (scientific  intelligence) 
force  before,  apparently,  the  French  knew 
what  was  happening.  I  heard  that  the  French 
were  very  Irked  when  they  found  out." 

Dr.  Heisenberg,  45.  and  six  of  hU  associates 
whom  he  directed  In  uranium  research  spon- 
sored by  the  Nazi  Government,  are  now  pur- 
suing research  in  the  cosmic  ray  here  tmder 
British  control. 

(Other  German  scientists  have  been  re- 
ported doing  research  in  the  United  States 
for  the  U.  S.  Government.) 

Dr.  Heisenberg  said  the  scientists  who  now 
were  "somewhere  In  Russia "  after  accepting 
the  Soviet  offer  were: 


"Prof.  Oustav  Herts,  who  baUt  Ocrmany'a 
cyclotron  for  smashing  the  atom  and  who  Is 
an  authority  on  the  separation  of  the  explo- 
sive isotope  U-335  from  uranium; 

"Dr.  Robert  Doepel.  the  Leipalg  sdcntlat. 
and  Or.  Ludwig  Bevilogua,  my  assistant  dur- 
ing the  war." 

Heisenberg  said  an  authoriaed  Oannan 
from  the  Russian  aone  approached  htm  last 
September  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment with  an  Invitation  to  Join  hia  col- 
leagues. 

"The  prevailing  salary.  I  was  told,  was  6.000 
rubles  a  month."  he  said.  T  was  pnunlaed 
in  addition  SO  pounds  of  fresh  meat  month, 
a  ration  of  3.500  calories  of  food  •  day  for 
each  of  my  six  young  children,  and  a  com- 
fortable, well -furnished  house  with  many 
amenities. 

"I  rejected  the  offer  because  I  wish  to  k^sp 
on  living  in  my  own  country.  I  dont  want 
to  do  bomb  research  fw  anybody." 

KKAO  SMTTH  BKrOKT 

"My  three  associates  went  to  Russia  very 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Dr.  BevUogtu. 
for  a  while,  was  working  In  the  Crimea. 
Then  he  was  suddenly  moved.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain of  the  whereabouts  of  any  of  them  now. 
but  I  would  guess  the  vicinity  at  the  Urals." 
Heisenberg  said  be  rejected  an  Invitatton 
from  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi,  the  ItaUan  selentlst 
who  is  now  sn  American  cittaMn.  to  Join  tha 
"Chicago  group." 

"I'd  like  very  miKh  to  lecture  for  a  little 
time  in  the  United  States,  as  I  did  befora  the 
war.  but  I  simply  don't  want  any  part  of  bomb 
making."  he  said. 

(In  Rockford.  HI..  Dr.  Fermi  said  he  had 
"never  advised  Dr.-Hetsenberg  to  come  to  Chi- 
cago." Fermi  did  not  elaborata  other  than 
to  describe  Heisenberg  aa  the  "foremost  Ger- 
man phjrslclst.") 

(More  than  1,000  topflight  German 
scientists  are  being  brought  to  the  United 
States  to  work  on  United  Statef  defense  snd 
Industrial  needs.  Some  270  are  already  in 
this  country,  including  the  brilliant  men  who 
developed  the  V-2  rockets  and  Jet  fighters.  A 
half  million  documents  and  5,000  tons  ot 
German  scientific  equipment  have  been 
brought  to  this  country,  in  what'  is  called 
Army  OperaUon  "PaparcUp." 

(On  February  9.  the  Washington  Post  re- 
vealed that  Dr.  Heisenberg  was  among  10  top- 
flight German  experts  on  nuclear  physics  who 
were  barred  from  the  United  Statea.  Se- 
curity officials  decided  the  Oennans  might 
return  to  Europe  to  divulge  atom  ssereta  they 
learned  here,  so  they  were  detained  in  Eng- 
land temporarily,  then  returned  to  Oar- 
many.) 

As  director  of  the  Kaiser  WUhelm  Physics 
Institute,  Heisenberg  supervised  aU  of  Ger- 
many's atomic  research  during  the  war.  Ha 
aaaerted  that  German  achlevementa  equaled 
those  of  tte  United  States  until  Jtme  ot  1M3. 
"On  Jtme  0  at  a  decictve  meeting,  we  re- 
ported to  Armamenta  Minister  Alijert  Speer 
that  atomic  exploalves  could  be  produced  In 
two  ways,  either  by  separation  of  the  isotope 
from  uranium  or  by  building  a  uranium  pHa," 
he  said. 

"But  Mr.  Hitler  was  a  madly  Impatient 
man.  We  were  asked  how  soon  it  would  be 
possible  to  extract  the  explosive  plutonlum, 
and  we  replied  2  years  or  longer.  Hitler  re- 
fused to  consider  any  military  measure  that 
would  take  man  than  6  months.  At  that 
time,  he  was  dreaming  of  winning  the  Cau- 
casus oU  fields  and  the  Suez  Canal — the  cM 
blitzkrieg  dream. 

"Germany,  in  any  case,  did  not  have  the 
huge  industrial  capacity  which  the  United 
States  had  to  divert  to  the  separation  oi 
the  isotope,  from  which  the  bomb  used  on 
Hiroshima  was  made.  We  went  ahead  with 
the  uranium  pile,  having  committed  our- 
selves to  nothing  more  than  rtwreh  into 
energies  for  machinsa. 
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Mr.    O-HARA.     Ut 
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BUtca.  tha  Vloa  PraaMant.  tha 
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BZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or  vnonru 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24,  1947 

Mr.  PLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko.  I  include  there- 
in the  following  address  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  first  annual  convention  of  the 
Virginia  State  Peed  Dealers  Association 
In  Richmond,  Va.,  on  February  20.  1947: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Virginia 
State  Peed  Dealers  Association,  the  great 
struggle  of  man  over  the  ages  has  been  to 
provide  suiBclent  food  and  fiber  to  properly 
feed  and  clotbe  himself. 

His  Inability  to  unlock  tbe  food  and  fiber 
storehouse  of  nature  has  caused  more  suffer- 
ing and  misery,  and  engendered  more  wars, 
than  all  other  causes  combined. 

For  centuries  he  stood  at  nature's  food  and 
fiber  door  shivering  and  hungry,  knocking, 
and  plaintively  crying,  "Open  the  door, 
Richard."  Seemingly  he  never  thotight  of 
making  a  key  to  open  the  door,  of  doing  a 
little  reaearch. 

At  last,  after  centuries  of  strtiggle,  we  begin 
to  see  the  horizon  of  a  new  and  better  day. 
With  our  preaent  knowledge  I  confidently  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  now  possible  to  produce 
enough  food  and  fiber  to  properly  feed  and 
clothe  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the 
world.  ! 

What,  you  aA,  has  made  this  pccslble? 
Tba  same  thing  that  has  made  America  the 
greatest  industrial  production  machine  the 
world  has  ever  known — reaearch.  My  friends. 
If  you  forget  every  other  thing  I  say  tonight 
I  want  you  to  carry  this  thought  with  you, 
the  future  hope  of  agrlcultute  Ilea  In  re- 
search. 

And,  may  I  digreea  right  here  In  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks  to  observe  that  the 
fact  that  we  have  progressed  far  enoxigh  to 
provide  food  and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
paoples  of  the  world  makes  It  possible,  and 
for  the  flrat  time,  to  bring  about  world  peace. 
Thla  la  no  rhetorical  statement.  Remnnber 
thla:  you  cannot  make  a  peaceful  world  out 
of  a  hungry  and  naked  world. 

Tha  food  and  fiber  struggle  baa  been  long 
and  hard.  At  Intervals — Interminable  in- 
tarvala  of  hunger  and  dlstreea — haphazard 
intervals  In  which  no  systematic  effort  waa 
made — wa  have,  chiefly  through  luck,  forged 
kaya  that  would  unlock  this  or  the  other 
compartment  In  natura'a  atorehouse  of  food 
and  fiber.  If  rightly  coeaerved.  In  that  store- 
houaa,  oooamonly  known  aa  tha  land,  la  atored 
away,  not  only  an  InaahauatlMa  supply  of 
food  and  fiber,  but  many  other  uaeful  In- 
duatrlal  commodltlea  to  lighten  the  load  and 


make  life  a  littla  swoatar.  Ours  la  tba  Job 
of  keeping  on  forging  kaya.  not  in  a  haphaa* 
ard  way,  but  by  syatamatlc  atudy  and  t9' 
search,  until  wa  can  unlock  avary  compart- 
BMDt  In  nature's  great  storehousa  and  thua 
bring  to  man  tha  enjoyment  of  thoaa  thlnia 
a  Htat,  rightaoua,  and  bountaoua  Ood  pro« 
VMad  for  hiiM. 

And  tfeafa  la  anothar  lob  for  us  that  is 
s^tially  as  Important.  Tha  job  of  putting 
bo«k  aa  much,  at  laast.  In  tha  storthmtaa  as 
wa  take  rrut,  the  job  of  •yatamatir,  Rclantlfle 
conaorvation  nf  mir  natural  raaourets,  so  as  to 
Insure  an  inashauatibia  supply, 

As  I  said,  tha  (ood  and  flbar  ttntgfit  hsi 
ksan  Umt  and  hsrd,  AKhn'  ^h  esnturlas  had 


snd  fona  whan  our  (orafathsri  rams  to 
IMS  fottntry,  vary  littla  prograas  had  bean 
aatft  In  food  and  fiber  produstion  Ut  ms 
brMly  rieeunt  ths  struggia  hsra  In  Amrrtca, 
At  flrtt  the  American  family  had  a  hard  ttms 
producing  enough  food  and  fiber  for  Its  own 
use.  Than  by  working  long  hours — tn  moat 
easaa  from  bafora  tha  tun  eama  up  until 
after  tha  sun  went  down— with  horses  and 
oxen,  Iron-ahod  wooden  plows,  scattering  seed 
by  hand,  harvesting  with  the  sickle,  and 
thrashing  with  the  flail,  four  farm  families 
were  able  to  provide  enough  for  their  own 
use  and  one  other  family.  In  ot»ier  words, 
foiu"  out  of  every  five  American  families  had 
to  engage  In  farming  in  order  to  supply  our 
people  with  food  and  fiber.  Not  until  the 
early  thirties,  when  one  of  our  own  Vir- 
ginians. Cyrus  McCormlck,  tovented  the 
reaper,  and  John  Deere  the  scouring  plow, 
was  further  appreciable  progress  made. 
These  two  pieces  of  farm  machinery  revolu- 
tionized farming,  and  by  1850  one  farm  fam- 
ily could  produce  enough  food  and  fiber  for 
Itself  and  one  other  family.  Frcan  then  on 
until  the  present  generation  very  little  fur- 
ther progress  was  made.  This  generation, 
and  solely  because  It  commenced  to  tackle 
the  problem  in  a  systematic  and  scientific 
way.  through  soil  conservation.  Irrigation, 
Improved  seed,  pest  control,  mechanized  farm 
machinery,  and  better  and  more  fertilizer, 
has  seen  more  progress  made  In  production 
of  food  and  fiber  than  all  the  generations 
preceding  us  put  together,  and  today  the 
prediction  Is  made  that  In  the  near  future 
10  percent  of  our  people  can  produce  enough 
food  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and  the 
other  90  pTcent. 

We  are  slowly  beginning  to  realize  that 
farming  Is  a  business,  the  biggest  and  most 
Important  business  In  the  world,  and  at  long 
last  are  beginning  to  apply  business  prin- 
ciples and  practices  to  agriculture.  It  was 
this  realization  that  prompted  me  In  Intro- 
ducing In  the  last  Congress  H.  R.  0032,  com- 
monly known  as  the  agrlctiltural  research  bill. 

Briefly  stated,  this  legislation,  which  waa 
passed  by  unanimous  vote,  through  research, 
attempts  to  give  all  phases  of  agriculture 
the  opportunity  of  growing  and  developing 
along  the  line  that  baa  made  Indtistry  In 
America  so  efliclent  and  succesful.  We  have 
realized  for  years  that  the  dynamo  back  of 
our  great  Industrial  empire  is  Industrial  re- 
search. The  research  legislation  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  put  the  same  kind  of  dynamo  back 
of  agrlcultxire.  And  let  me  hasten  to  state 
that  research,  as  used  In  the  legislation,  la 
not  restricted  to  the  laboratory  where  sclen- 
tlats  prove  that  two  plus  two  equals  four, 
but  Is  used  In  Its  broadest  sense,  and  In- 
cludes every  activity  In  connection  with  agri- 
culture from  the  soil  to  which  products  grow 
until  the  producta  of  the  aoU.  whether  In 
their  original  or  proceaaed  state,  roach  the 
consumer. 

In  order  for  you  to  appreciate  the  scope 
Of  thla  leglalatlon.  let  me  say  that  title  one 
of  the  bUI  Includes  research  relating  to  cod- 
aervation  and  the  development  ot  land, 
foraata,  and  water  reaources;  reaearch  relat- 
ing to  the  rteatgn.  development,  and  mora 
elBcient  uaa  of  farm  homea.  bulldlnga,  and 
machinery:  reaearch  relating  to  Improved 
methoda  of  production;  reaearch  relating  to 
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paat  eontrol;  reaearch  Into  the  problems  of 
human  nutrition;  reaearch  relating  to  tha 
development  of  preaent,  new,  and  axtandad 
\uas  of  farm  crops,  with  particular  amphaals 
on  thoac  crops  and  planta  which  may  ba 
adapted  to  utilisation  In  chemical  and  man- 
ufactxiring  induatrias;  snd  raaasrch  to  en- 
courage tha  dlacovary,  Introduction,  and 
braading  of  new  and  uaaful  agrlcultursl  cropa 
snd  animals,  both  foreign  and  native, 

Title  two  of  tha  bill  relataa  to  raaasrch 
In  markatlng.  Our  farm  marketing  ayatam 
has  ba«n  au  aadly  neslected  that  wa  thought 
spaoial  traatmant  should  ba  flvsn  to  ths 
subject. 

K(>w,  permit  ms  to  brisfly  diaouss  sums 
of  tha  raasarrh  projasu  that  hasd  our  im* 
msdisto  sttantlon. 

I,  SOIL,  WATM.  AVra  fOSMT  tMSARrN 

Ws  hsTs,  of  oouTM,  mads  sonis  orofrass 
Is  consarvlnf  our  soil,  water,  and  forest 
rssouross, 

As  to  tbs  soil;  First  on  ths  list  X  would 
plaoa  aoil  improvamant  and  soli  care.  Why? 
Bacaiua  farmers  can  no  mora  produce  food 
abundantly  and  cheaply  on  impovarlshad 
and  worn-out  land  than  can  tha  manufac- 
turers produce  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise abundantly  and  cheaply  In  run-down 
plants  equipped  with  worn-out  and  out- 
moded machinery. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  speech  I  made  on  soil 
conservation  some  time  ago: 

"Now,  soil  improvement  and  conservation 
are  far  more  than  farm  problems;  they  are 
national  problems.  They  are  impressed  with 
more  than  a  public  Interest.  They  are  im- 
pressed with  a  public  duty.  The  very 
strength  of  this  Nation  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  our  soil.  As  we  improve  the  soil, 
we  strengthen  otir  Nation:  and,  conversely, 
aa  we  deplete  the  soU  we  weaken  our  Nation. 
I  make  thla  bold  statement,  the  strength  of 
every  nation  in  the  world  today  can  be 
measured  by  the  strength  of  tha  topsoil 
of  that  nation. 

"While,  due  to  the  vastness  of  our  farm 
lands,  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  not  reached  the 
danger  point  aa  yet,  we  are,  to  say  the  least, 
skating  on  mighty  thin  lee. 

"(a)  Soil  erosion  haa  affected  In  some  de- 
gree more  than  1.000,000,000  acres  of  land 
In  America.  This  Is  more  than  one- half  of 
the  Nation's  land. 

"(b)  Approximately  60.000,000  acres  of 
once-productive  cropland  have  been  already 
ruined  for  any  further  Immediate  cultiva- 
tion: another  60.000.000  acres  are  In  a  condi- 
tion almost  as  bad;  and  half  to  all  the  fertile 
topsoil  haa  been  ranoved  from  another 
100,000,000  acres. 

"(c)  Of  the  presen*  American  cropland  of 
415,000.000  acres,  only  about  342.000,000 
acres  can  be  classed  .  3  really  good  land.  Of 
the  342.000.000  acres  of  good  land,  only  about 
62.000.000  acres  are  nonerodlble,  and  tbe 
other  280,000,000  acres  of  good  land  Is  losing 
soil  with  every  hard  wind  and  rain. 

"(d)  Three  billion  tons  of  top  soil  go  down 
the  streams  and  rivers  every  year. 

"(e)  The  annual  loss  of  aoil  minerals  by 
eroBlon  la  twenty  times  the  amotmt  of  soil 
minerals  annually  tised  by  plant  life. 

"(f)  We  are  annually  mining  out  five  times 
the  soil  minerals  that  we  annually  put  back 
Into  the  soli. 

"(g)  Eroalon  alone  la  costing  the  Nation 
approximately  S3 ,844 .000 ,000  annually. 

"(h)  In  the  short  span  of  our  exlatence  we 
have  whittled  down  our  top  farmland  soil 
from  an  average  thickness  of  about  0  Inches 
to  a  preaent  average  thKdmesa  of  about  6 
Inchea.  Thla  la  a  statement  of  deep  signifi- 
cance when  we  realize  that  American  clvUiaa- 
tlon  is  resting  upon  such  a  thin  foundation. 
Yea.  when  we  begin  to  vlauallae  that  our  Re- 
public and  all  It  stands  for  rests  upon  such  a 
thin  foundation,  we  begin  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  foundation  In  good 
repair. 
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'Having  raallzad  that  soil  Improvamant  and 
care  are  national  problems  affactlng  tha  wel- 
fare of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  Amer- 
ica, wa  would  ba  ramlaa  in  our  duty  if  wa 
did  not  tackle  tha  problem  from  tha  national 
point  of  view.  We  are  Justlflad  In  auch  an 
approach  not  only  from  tha  standpoint  that 
In  so  doing  wa  are  Insuring  to  ths  gsnara- 
tions  yet  unborn  an  ample  food  supply,  snd 
thua  Ineuring  tha  perpetuity  of  our  national 
aslstanoa,  but  upon  tns  ground  that  wa  ars 
Insuring  consumara,  praaant  and  futurs, 
ohaapar  food  It  U  aslomatlc  that  when  wa 
Inrraaaa  production  we  daeraaaa  production 
eoata  anrt  maks  it  poaalbls  to  give  ths  son* 
Bumara  rhaapar  food." 

Oh.  do  t  hear  somsops  say  thst  by  lm< 
provins  iiur  soil  ws  Imprevs  our  produstlon 
espacity  and  in  turn  bring  sbout  ruinous  sur> 
plukaa  Wall  iat  this  straight,  tba  world  has 
nsvar  pr*«duMd  a  aurplu*  food  srop,  Arner- 
lea  haa  navar  produead  a  aurptua  food  erop, 
It  U  true  thst  due  to  our  dtairibuitun  sys- 
tem, which  I  will  touch  on  later,  wa  havs  on 
mora  than  one  occasion  piled  up  ruinous  sur- 
pitiaaa.  During  tha  dapraaaloh,  for  tnstsnoa, 
wa  heard  a  lot  about  surpluaaa.  Tha  fact  la 
wa  did  not  have  a  surplus  food  supply  at  that 
time,  but  did  have  a  aurplus  of  many  million 
hungry  men,  women,  and  children. 

Controlling  production  la  not  tha  anawer 
to  our  agricultural  problem.  Tha  answer 
lies  in  a  wider  distribution  plus  new  uses. 

Careful  study  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
In  conjunction  with  a  sane,  sound,  sensible 
export  program,  we  can  use  all  the  food  and 
fiber  the  American  farmers  can  produce  for 
years  to  come  If  scientific  skill  is  applied  to 
.food  and  fiber  utilization  and  distribution. 
As  for  me,  I  shall  never  subscribe  to  a 
program  of  scarcity  as  long  as  mllllotu  are 
starving,  other  millions  living  on  a  starva- 
tion diet,  at  least  one-third  of  our  own  peo- 
ple undernourished,  and  two-thirds  suffering 
dietary  deficiencies. 

As  to  our  timber:  When  it  comes  to  tim- 
ber, we  have  been  a  prodigal  nation.  We 
have  treated  our  timber  in  much  the  same 
manner  we  have  treated  our  soil,  and,  as  a. 
matter  of  fact,  much  of  our  soil  erosion  Is 
directly  attributable  to  the  unwise  and  in- 
discriminate cutting  of  our  timber.  One  of 
the  best  w&ys.  In  my  opinion,  to  stop  soil 
erosion  is  by  putting  on  an  intense  campaign 
of  reforestation. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  high  Ughts  on  our 
timber  problem  so  you  will  at  least  begin 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

In  1909  our  total  stand  of  saw  timber  was 
2. 826, 00^^,000 .000  board  feet.  In  1945  the  es- 
timate waa  1,601,000.000,000  board  feet.  This 
indicates  that  in  36  years  we  have  reduced 
our  saw  timber  44  percent. 

At  present  we  are  making  i^rrific  drains 
on  our  saw  timber.  Last  year  we  cut  or 
destroyed  53.900,000.000  board  feet  of  saw 
timber  and  against  this  the  estimated  growth 
of  saw  timber  amounted  to  only  35,300.000,- 
000  board  feet.  Thus  It  will  be  seen  we  over- 
drew our  saw-timber  accoimt  by  18.600,000,- 
000  board  feet. 

Now.  we  cannot  afford,  aa  a  Nation,  to  travel 
the  timber  road  of  the  past,  because  that 
road  leads  to  destruction.  Our  self-preserva- 
tion demands  that  we  pay  more  attention  to 
protecting  our  forests  from  forest  fires,  In- 
aecta,  and  diseases:  that  we  put  on  an  Inten- 
sive campaign  of  reforestation;  that  we  elim- 
inate the  waste  that  occurs  not  only  in 
cutting,  but  In  manufacturing;  and  that  we 
Immediately  put  Into  operation  better  foreat 
practices. 

Research,  my  friends,  wUl  play  an  Impor- 
tant part  In  saving  oiur  forests. 

Our  water  resource:  Ood  has  pectiliarly 
bleased  America  with  wonderful  rivers  and 
streams.  If  otir  water  reaources  are  properly 
harnessed  we  can  reclaim  mllll(»i8  of  acrea 
of  arid  land,  bring  cheap  electric  power  to 
every  home  and  factory,  and  save  millions  of 
tons  of  topsoil  that  usually  go  downatream 
with  every  tide. 


Raoaareh  wlU  play  an  important  part  ttk 
eonaarvlng  and  developing  our  water  power. 

u.  KsranunoN  oa  MAsxrnwo  sasaAscM 

Ons  of  ths  great  probiama  oonnectad  with 
agriculture,  probably  at  thla  time  tha  moat 
praaaing,  la  dlatrlbutlon. 

That  our  ayaUm  of  dUtrlbutlon  or  mar- 
keting In  the  field  of  agriculture  has  baaa 
woefully  neglrctad  Is  bayond  eavll.    When 
wa  angagad  in  our  marketing  study  of  sgrl* 
flultural  producu  wa  found  that  practleallf 
no  work  bad  been  dona  by  tha  Federal  Oov> 
arnmant  In  the  field  of  agricultural  market* 
ins     Wi  alMi  found  that  berauaa  our  atf* 
vaneamaitt  in  production  had  far  ouutrlpped 
our  prograaa  In  dial ribui  Ion  that  frequently 
IN  tits  past  ws  had  tha  parados  of  aimul- 
tanewus  so*eaiied  ovarproduction  nf  fnod  snd 
fiber,  while  millions,  msny  of  them  right 
here  In  uur  own  country,  were  hungry  snd 
undarnuurUhad  and  lll'Olad.    And  wa  found, 
tiK),  that  for  every  duUsr  tb«  farmer  receives 
for  a  pritduct  the  oonaumat  baa  to  pay  from 
two  to  three  dollars  for  tha  aaina  product, 
Ths  more  tha  ouu-katlng  oommltua,  of  which 
I  had  tha  honor  of  being  chairman,  wraatlad 
with  tha  problem  the  mora  thoroughly  we 
became  convinced  that  wc  would  not  only 
have  to  harneaa  but  coordinate  all  our  agen- 
cies directly   or   Indirectly   connected   with 
marketing— Federal.  State,  and  private — and 
that  we  would  have  to  approach  the  problem 
from  a  scientific  rather  than  a  haphazard 
angle.     Title  n  of  the  research  bill.  I   am 
persuaded,   if   rightfully    administered,   will 
make  It  possible  to  market  all  tbe  food  and 
fiber  we  can  grow  upon  a  profitable  basis  to 
the  farmer. 

The  great  problem  in  agricultural  market- 
ing, of  course,  is  to  bring  the  farmer  and 
consumer  closer  together — to  narrow  the 
spread  between  the  field  and  table.  If  thla 
can  be  done  literally  millions  will  be  saved, 
not  only  by  the  farmers,  but  by  the  con- 
sumers as  well,  and  the  consumption  of 
food,  due  to  a  lower  cost,  will  be  greatly  In- 
creased. Most  of  the  Industries  In  America 
have  worked  out  such  a  system  and  the  time 
la  long  overdue  for  such  a  system  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  farmers.  I  have  said  be- 
fore, and  I  repeat  It.  no  Industry  In  America 
could  stay  in  business  if  It  had  to  operate 
under  a  marketing  system  similar  to  the 
system  the  farmers  of  America  have  operated 
under  over  the  years. 

While  I  cannot  go  into  detail  as  to  otir 
agricultural  marketing  problems,  let  me  list 
some  of  them  for  your  consideration, 

(a)  Reducing  the  spread  between  the  farm 
and  table  by  more  direct  marketing  and 
efficient  hai^dllng. 

(b)  Building  up  otir  marketing  news  aerv- 
Ice  so  the  farmers  will  be  dally  advised  aa 
to  price  and  market  conditions.  The  diver- 
sion of  a  few  shipments,  in  many  cases,  will 
prevent  a  glut  on  some  particular  market. 

(c)  Build  up  our  foreign  trade  In  agri- 
cultural products.  Many  parts  of  the  world, 
not  only  today,  but  for  centurlea  past,  have 
been  crying  for  food.  Surely  there  la  aome 
way  to  channel  off  that  part  of  our  food  and 
fiber  production  not  needed  for  home  con- 
sumption and  use  to  theae  hungry  millions. 
The  reciprocal-trade  agreements  la  a  step  In 
the  right  direction.  Another  step  In  the 
right  direction  waa  taken  by  the  Food  and 
Agricultiiral  Organization  at  its  meeting  In 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  last  fall.  At  the 
Copenhagen  meeting  It  was  agreed  that  in- 
ternational action  had  to  be  taken  to  handle 
world  hunger.  The  Idea  Is  to  aet  up  a  Wortd 
Food  Board  to  handle  an  ever-normal  world 
gralnery  In  cMtler  to  utilize  any  atirpluaea 
that  any  country  might  have  In  those  placea 
where  people  are  starving. 

(d)  New  and  better  uses  Is  another  chan- 
nel through  which  to  market  farm  producta. 
Here  the  possibUitiea,  with  proper  reaearch. 
•re.  It  would  aeem.  unlimited. 

Juat  a  word  on  new  and  better  uaea:  Prior 
to  tbe  war  we  had  found  a  few  uaea  for 
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grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit  on  land  where 
the  sou  minerals  have  been  mined  out.  We 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  It  Is  Impossible 
to  {voduce  nutritious  beef  on  pastures  where 
the  soil  minerals  have  been  mined  out.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  health  of 
the  people  living  In  soU -depleted  areas  is 
nothing  like  as  good  as  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple living  In  those  areas  where  the  land  has 
not  been  mined  af  Its  soil  minerals.  The  war, 
through  the  selective  service,  brought  this 
fact  Bharply  to  our  attention.  It  showed,  for 
instance,  that  In  one  Southern  State  where 
the  soil  had  been  largely  depleted  of  Ita 
minerals  70  out  of  every  100  inductees  were 
rejected,  whereas  In  one  Western  State  where 
mineral  depletion  had  been  leas  70  out  of 
every  100  inductees  were  accepted. 

The  most  Impcvtant  medical  discovery  that 
has  been  made  In  recent  years,  I  believe,  is 
the  lact  that  almost  any  disease  can  be  pro- 
duced experimentally  by  faulty  food.  Heart 
disease,  diabetes,  arthritis,  cancer,  anemia, 
and  many  other  diseases  are  on  the  increase. 
We  will.  I  believe.  In  a  few  years  discover 
that  the  Increase  has  been  brought  about 
largely  by  malnutrition,  by  the  eating  of 
food  produced  on  land  where  the  soil  min- 
erals have  been  mined  out. 

Let  me  recount  a  few  of  the  things  that  we 
have  already  discovered,  through  research, 
with  respect  to  nutrition. 

A  genius  living  down  in  Kentucky,  Savage 
by  came,  has  been  experimenting  for  some 
years  with  mineralized  vegetables.  Many  sick 
people  fed  on  bis  vegetables  have  achieved 
nearly  miraculous  cures. 

A  farmer  down  in  my  district,  W.  P. 
Buclianan  by  name,  has  been  experimenting 
for  years  with  alfalfa  through  soil  improve- 
ment. He  has  now  developed  alfalfa  that 
shows  a  protein  content  of  25  percent.  Can 
you  think  of  a  better  dairy  feed  than  some  of 
Buchanan's  alfalfa  supplemented  by  a  small 
amount  of  grain? 

Another  farmer  down  in  my  district. 
Wheeler  Kesterson.  has  been  experimenting 
through  soil  Improvement  with  grass  on  a 
.  40-acre  bluegrass  field  that,  when  he  com- 
menced the  experiment,  would  only  carry 
30  head  of  cattle  during  the  grazing  season. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  has  brought 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  field  up  to  50 
head  of  cattle,  extended  the  grazing  sea- 
son some  3  weeks,  and  the  50  head  of  cattle 
put  on  more  weight  per  bead  during  the 
gracing  season  than  the  30  put  on  per  head 
when  the  experiment  waa  conunenced. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  iron  content 
of  milk  has  been  increased  from  21  to  55 
parts  per  million  by  the  proper  feeding  of 
the  soil  on  which  the  cows  grazed. 

After  adding  a  pinch  of  manganese  In  the 
soil  of  a  tomato  field,  a  food  processor  dis- 
covered that  his  tomatoes  had  triple  the 
vitamin  C  content. 

A  little  boron  around  the  apple  trees  In 
an  apple  orchard  in  the  Northwest  doubled 
the  vitamin  A  content  of  the  apples. 

Lambs  fed  mineral-rich  hay  from  treated 
soil  made  nearly  three  times  as  much  gain 
in  weight  as  other  lambs  from  the  same  flock 
fed  the  same  amotmt  of  hay  from  mineral- 
poor  soU. 

I  know  you  men  will  be  interested  in  this 
test  which  is  the  last  one  I  will  give.  When 
rabbits  were  fed  In  their  diet  a  mineral-de- 
ficient hay  in  a  few  weeks  the  males  would 
not  look  at  the  lady  rabbits.  Other  rabblU 
fed  on  a  mineral-rich  hay  from  treated  soils 
were  regular  wolves.  By  chaoiglng  the  diet, 
the  rabbit  wolves  became  lady-shy,  and  the 
tame,  depressed,  ImjKJtent  rabbits  became 
wolves.  Just  contemplating  the  possibilities 
of  this  test  brings  new  hope  to  the  aged! 

I  rarely  ever  make  a  prediction.  I  am 
going  to  make  one  tonight.  It  is  this:  The 
time  will  come  when  the  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucta  and  livestock  will  be  based,  and  based 
entlrtiy.  upon  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
piodncti  uul  ttveetock.  I 


The  greatest  challenge  to  research,  at  this 
moment,  is  to  find  out  the  proper  soil-restor- 
ing minerals,  and  to  train  our  fanners  In 
their  use.  Only  In  this  way  can  we  restore 
our  national  health.  A  properly  mlnerml- 
rich  diet  predisposes  a  man  to  health  and 
normal  functioning.  And  the  healthier  we 
are,  the  better  able  we  are  to  resist  diseases. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  health  program  we 
can  put  on  is  to  put  on  a  program  to  improve 
the  nutritive  value  of  our  food. 

We  have  got  to  get  away  from  our  think- 
ing that  the  Lord  only  put  a  little  lime,  phos- 
phate, and  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and  find  out 
Just  what  minerals  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
put  back  into  the  soil  in  order  to  produce  a 
nutritious  diet  for  man  and  livestock.  Soil 
gets  sick.  Just  as  msn  gets  sick,  snd  two 
adjoining  fields  may  be  suffering  from  en- 
tirely different  diseases.  I  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  It  will  be  possible  to 
wheel  a  soil  laboratory  Into  every  farm,  and 
let  the  soil  chemist  go  from  field  to  field  and 
make  a  soil  analysis  and  wrlta  for  the  farmer 
a  prescription  for  each  field,  and  that  in 
every  agricultural  county  there  will  be  set 
up  an  agrlculttiral  drug  store  where  the 
farmer  can  go  and  get  the  prescription  filled. 

My  friends,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opp)ortu- 
nlty  of  addressing  you  this  evening.  I  have 
enjoyed  being  with  you.  Jiut  this  parting 
thought.  I  am  optimistic  about  agricul- 
ture's future.  We  have  the  greatest  area  of 
productive  land  in  the  world;  we  have  the 
best  farm  equipment  in  the  wwld;  and  we 
have  the  most  reeourceftil  and  successful 
farmers  In  the  world.  And,  at  laat,  we  are 
becoming  soil-conscious,  nutrition-conscious, 
marketing-conscious,  research -conscious,  and 
conscious  of  the  possibilities  of  new  uses 
for  agricultural  products.  The  agricultural 
horizon  never  looked  brighter.  Not  even 
Tennyson,  when  he  looked  "into  the  future, 
far  aa  human  eye  could  see,"  had  vision 
enough  to  encompass  the  possibilities  of 
agriculture. 

The  crying  need  of  the  world  today  is  for 
an  agricultural  leadership  composed  of  men 
of  vision.  Such  men  could  do  more  to 
straighten  out  the  ills  of  the  world  than  all 
the  diplomats  from  Washington  to  Moscow. 
The  field  is  ripe  for  such  leadership.  May 
God  give  us  the  men. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24.  1947 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  upon  request  some 
very  forceful  views  on  the  subject  of 
rent  control  by  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Rali^ 
E.  McOrath,  of  Fitchburg.  Mass.,  as 
follows: 

I  want  to  call  to  your  attantion  the  in- 
justice of  continued  rent  control. 

I  purchased  a  block  last  June  in  this  dty 
and  in  the  same  terrace  that  I  live  in  and  to 
this  date  have  been  unable  to  occupy  It. 
However,  that  Is  not  the  worst  of  It. 

The  two  tenanU  each  pay  $38  per  month 
and  have  for  that  rental  a  private  way  of 
street  width,  with  parking  prlvUeges  and  no 
restrictions:  one  has  seven  rooms  and  the 
other  six  with  a  reception  hall.  Bach  ha* 
hot  water,  bath,  large  cellars,  steam  beat, 
storage  spaces,  and  hardwood  polished  doors 
throughout,  even  to  the  pantries. 

Following  are  my  payments  for  the  courage 
of  being  a  landlord: 
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I  have  a  mortgage  ot  $d.000  and  an  equity 
of  $2,000,  making  a  total  cost  of  $8,000. 

Payable  to  the  Worcester  North  Bank 

mohthly   (Interest) $24.40 

Principal 21. 0« 

Taxes 18. 00 

Total  to  bank  per  month 63.46 

Interest  on  my  equity  at  5  percent 

per   month 8. 35 

Water  rates  per  month  (average) 2.50 

Insurance    (tornado  and   fire   only), 

average 2.00 

Minor  repairs  (average) ,  per  month..  5. 00 

Total 81.31 

Return  on  renta 66.00 


Loss  to  my  family  and  me  per  month.     25. 31 

The  sad  part  of  this  matter,  and  others  are 
In  the  same  boat,  is  that  this  property  paid 
$40  each  a  month  before  the  depression  and 
before  taxes  increased  and  both  you  and  I 
know  that  taxes  will  not  decrease  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  bad  thing  about  control,  as  I  see  it.  is 
that  it  answers  nothing,  and  we  are  farther 
away  from  the  solution  each  date  that  it 
continues. 

The  only  aolutlon  that  I  see  Is  to  get  rid 
of  controls  in  order  that  building  may  take 
place,  and  as  far  as  my  own  case  Is  concerned 
I  would  like  to  make  apartments  and  relieve 
the  sittiation,  but  this  I  cannot  do  because  of 
the  continued  loss  on  my  property,  and  I 
speak  for  others  also. 

Please  read  this  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

Kind  personal  regards. 

Raiph  E.  McGbsth. 

P.  S. — Bear  in  mind  also  that  these  controls 
are  not  In  line  with  wage  increases. 


CemBaiiitiB  Should  Be  Defined 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAuroKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24.  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  for  definite  action  by  the 
Congress  to  legally  define  communism  in 
clear,  concise  terms.  Newspapers  edi- 
torialize about  communism,  men  in  pub- 
lice  life  are  attacked  as  adherents  to 
communistic  philosophies,  but  in  spite  of 
all  these  discussions  few  people  can  de- 
fine communism  or  give  any  coherent  ex- 
planation of  their  understanding  of  the 
term. 

Informed  Americans  know  that  a  Com- 
munist menace  does  exist  in  the  United 
States,  a  dangerous  force  which  threat- 
ens our  future.  There  is  evidence  prov- 
ing that  an  organized  attempt  is  being 
made  to  establish  communistic  methods, 
policies,  and  political  ideologies  within 
this  Nation.  The  number  of  workers  in 
this  movement  who  understand  its  true 
purpose  may  be  few.  But  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  highly  trained  men  and 
women  like  Gerhart  Eisler,  so  subtle  in 
their  methods  that  they  enlist  the  active 
aid  of  thousands  of  loyal  Americans  who 
are  sympathetic  and  are  misled  by  de- 
liberate confusing  of  issues,  subversion 
of  facts,  and  deceit. 

We  must  take  steps  to  protect  the  in- 
nocent and  expose  the  guilty.  We  do  not 
want  to  brand  loyal  Americans,  mis- 
guided though  they  may  be,  with  the 


label  of  communism  when  they  had  no 
intention  of  furthering  the  Communist 
cause.  We  do  want  to  seek  out  the  Com- 
mimists  who  burrow  from  within  to  de- 
stroy everything  we  cherish,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom 
of  enterprise.  We  want  to  expose  them, 
reveal  them  as  enemies  of  the  United 
States  and  deal  with  them  accordingly. 
But  first  we  must  define  "communism." 
Without  a  legal  definition  of  that  term 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  are  help- 
less in  many  cases  and  even  the  courts 
are  at  a  loss  how  to  act  with  conviction. 

Recently  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Illinois  was  called 
upon  to  decide  a  case  in  which  the  de- 
fendant was  accused  of  libeling  the 
plaintiff  through  the  use  of  the  term 
"Communist"  applied  to  the  plaintiff  in 
a  syndicated  column  of  political  com- 
mentary written  by  the  defendant.  A 
district  court  dismissed  the  suit  on  the 
ground  that  no  cause  for  action  had  been 
established  since  the  word  "communism" 
had  no  definite  meaning. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals reversed  the  prior  ruling,  and 
ordered  the  case  to  trial  stating: 

It  is  libelous  p>er  se  (of  Itself)  to  vrrite  of 
a  man  or  corporation  that  they  are  Com- 
munists or  communistic  sympathizers. 

It  continued : 

The  label  of  Communist  today  In  the 
minds  of  many  average  and  respectable  per- 
sons places  the  accused  beyond  the  pale  of 
respectability  and  makes  him  a  sjrmbol  of 
public  hatred,  contrary  to  the  statutes. 

During  the  arguments  before  the 
court  of  appeals  in  this  case,  it  was  defi- 
nitely established  that  the  word  "Com- 
munist" has  no  definite  meaning,  but 
that  its  appearance  as  a  characteriza- 
tion in  a  newspaper  political  editorial  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  a  person's  presum- 
ably good  reputation  with  the  public. 

In  every  argument  in  the  House  con- 
cerning communism  or  Communists  we 
see  further  evidence  of  the  need  for 
clarification  of  the  use  of  these  terms. 
Champions  of  persons  accused  of  Com- 
munistic activity  argue  that  no  man  can 
be  guilty  of  Communistic  activity  unless 
he  has  engaged  in  actively  supporting 
action  for  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  development  of  the  fifth 
column  technique  in  Europe  this  may 
have  constituted  a  liberal  definition  of 
communism.  But  today,  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  infiltration  of  nazism  in  the 
countries  of  Europe  before  the  war  and 
rise  of  quislings  within  European  gov- 
ernments, we  know  that  organized  com- 
munism can  use  these  methods,  which 
overthrow  without  violence,  and  com- 
munism has  adopted  them. 

Communism  crawls  through  this  Na- 
tion with  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  all  religion,  the 
abolition  of  all  private  property,  and  the 
complete  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  the  state.  Its  weapons  are  deceit, 
conspiracy,  confusion,  propaganda,  and 
revolution.  Its  goal  is  the  overthrow  of 
democratic  government  by  peaceful 
means,  or  by  force  and  violence  if 
necessary. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  untenable  situa- 
tion exists.  We  can  correct  It  by  passing 
legislation  that  will  clearly  define  the 


term  "communism."  At  the  same  time 
we  will  take  constructive  action  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  communist  men- 
ace. I  have  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 99  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
communism.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  its  passage  in  the  near 
future. 


Cberisk  Public  Credit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOXTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRB8BNTATIVSS 

Monday,  February  24.  1947 

Ut.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  February  22  was  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday.  In  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress of  the  First  President,  which  is 
read  to  both  House  and  Senate  every 
year,  appears  this  sentence: 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cl-Trish  pubUc  credit. 

That  admonition  comes  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  paragraph  which  Washington 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  "a  proper  de- 
fense" and  the  cost  of  wars.  In  !t  he 
also  urged  "reduction  of  the  public  debt" 
in  time  of  peace  rather  than  "ungener- 
ous" saddling  of  all  costs  of  a  war  to  a 
succeeding  generation. 


gong: 

To  both  admonitions,  the  House  of 
Representatives  gave  heed,  during  the 
past  week.  First,  we  caUed  back  Into 
the  Federal  Treasury  over  $700,000,000 
which  had  been  previously  appropriated. 
Next,  we  voted  a  $7,000,000,000  slash  in 
the  expenditures  which  the  President's 
Budget  had  proposed  for  fiscal  1948. 

And  with  the  recommendation  for  the 
tighter  ceiling,  we  recommended  that  "a 
portion  of  the  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditures"  be  applied  to  the  national 
debt. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Budget 
Committee  there  were  three  schools  of 
thought.  Some  wanted  to  apply  all  of 
the  savings  to  the  debt.  Some  wanted 
to  apply  all  of  the  savings  to  reducing 
taxes.  And  some  favored  both  tax  re- 
duction and  debt  reduction. 

Personally,  I  supported  the  mores 
which  sought  to  apply  not  less  than  three 
billion  to  reduction  of  the  debt  and  to 
apply  a  portion  of  the  savings  to  tax 
reduction. 

saouui  AMT  cxrrs  be  MAoct 

In  round  figures,  the  census  people  say 
we  have  140.000,000  people  in  the  coun- 
try. Estimates  are  that  about  58,000,000 
are  gainfully  employed.  How  much  is 
$37,500,000,000,  President  Truman's 
Budget,  divided  among  them?  Repre- 
sentative WiGGLESwoBTH  has  figured  it 
out. 

His  answer:  $55  per  wage  earner  per 
month. 

Your  Federal  income-tax  payments 
may  not  figure  that  mucb— or  may  fig- 
ure more.  To  trace  It  all  down,  you  will 
want  to  remember  that  the  Federal  tax 
on  cigarettes  is  part  of  it,  that  taxes  arc 
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IwJd  In  rallnMul  freight,  the  vcUx  of  au< 
tomobOes.  telepbooe  and  elec^c  Ucbt 
hUls.  thester  ftdmissioos.  etc. 

Oh.  yes.  and  besides  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures .  there  is  the  Mil  for  local 
school,  county,  town,  and  8tat<  taxes. 

How  much  of  your  time  do  prou  work 
for  yourself  anyway? 

Tm  ASMT  Am  KATTt 

Congress 


after 

de- 

?rxidence. 

ApproprlatlpQs  Com- 

could 

actual 

Including 


efitliiates. 


seiT  Des 


for 


exa  nines 


They  wlU  get  what  the 
deuiled  hearings  on  their 
cides    we    should    spend    In 
Figure  before  the 
mittee  show  that  these 
have    over    $14,000,000,000 
spending  In  the  coming  year, 
carry-over  funds. 

HearlnKs  began  last  Monday 
Army's  needs.    I  am  again  a 
the  subcommittee  which 
War  Department's  estimates 
every  day.    The  hearings  begl^ 
the  morning  and  close  at  5  in 
noon.   They  will  run  until  aboUt 
of  March  on  the  Military 
and  then  go  into  the  civil 
the  War  DesMirtment.  flood 
ernment  of  occupied  areas 
sc  forth. 

No  one  can  say  in  advance 
outcome   will    be   in   dollars 
fisenhower.    however,    in    hi! 
statement  said  to  us:  "We 
constitutional  responsibility  oi 
to  determine  what  the  Nation 
spend  on  its  armed  services, 
your  decision,  we  will  abide  by 


OTA 


TJ-a*T 


La.«t  July,  almost  a  year  aft  r  VJ-day. 
OPA's  rent  control  had  5.700  imployees. 
In  November,  most  of  OPA  wai  abolished 
by  Executive  order.  But  Fitoruary  1. 
OPA's  rent -control  staff  had  Increased 
to  over  <.500  people.    The  int  rease  was 


largely  due  to  transfers  frMn 

Ished  jobs 

8o  OPA  asked  for  an  extra 


to  run  to  July  1.    The  Appi  opriations 


Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies. 

became  a  member  this  s^sioi . 

said  "No."  but  took  back  nl  le  million 

of  the  twenty-seven  million  no  ;  yet  spent 

out  of  the  one  hundred  and  c  ae  million 

appropriated  last  year.    Our 

that  as  we  get  further  away 

war.  wartime  agencies  should  Shrink,  not 

grow. 

As  I  said  during  the  debate 
*nrou  can  tell  the  folks  back 
we  are  set  upcm  reducing  tie  Federal 
pay  rolL  We  are  out  to  cut  he  cost  of 
government.    We  are  on  our  i  ay." 


on  the 

zfcember  of 

the 

We  meet 

at  10  in 

the  after- 

the  24th 

Estfllblishment 

functions  of 

coi  itrol.  gov- 

overseas,  and 

what  the 

General 

opening 

the 

Congress 

should 

Whatever 

t.- 


rec  >gnize 


the  abol- 
$6,000,000 


of  which  I 
not  only 


idea  was 
from  the 


>n  the  bin. 
lome  that 
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EXTENSION  OF  RSMa|rKS 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JEHKWS 


or  oNio 


W  TKI  ROOM  or 

W04ne»im$.  febrttary  If 


ICr.  JmxZNI  of  Ohio.  U  .  tptatr. 
undtr  lMY«  to  Mtand  my  rtm  iriu  In  tlM 
Rtoow.  X  wish  to  Inaart  a  cop;  of  m  ftd« 
dnoi  whloh  X  doUvt rtd  on  W  4iruar7  l< 
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before  a  large  assemblage  of  the  people 
of  Miami  and  Dade  Coimty,  Fla. 

Tbe  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chalrmsn.  ladles  siid  K«ntleinen.  It  la 
always  a  grtat  pleasure  tot  me  to  come  to 
Plorlda.  the  land  oT  flowers,  milt,  flsb.  and 
flamingos.  From  the  looki  of  the  crowds  I 
sac  around  on  your  atreets,  it  would  seem  that 
a  great  mAny  other  people  feel  as  I  do  and 
have  come  to  visit  you  again. 

I  have  been  coming  to  Florida  nearly  every 
year  for  mcM-e  than  30  years  and  have  seen 
tremendous  growth  and  Improvements  In  that 
time.  I  feel  that  your  Bute  has  a  wonderful 
future.  You  will  always  have  your  fine  sun- 
shine and  fine  climate,  and  you  cannot  Im- 
prove upon  that.  Tou  will  also  have  your  Ane 
strategic,  commercial,  and  maritime  locations 
upon  which  you  can  build  great  Improve- 
menta.  Already  you  have  one  of  the  coun- 
try's greatest  airports  and  Its  possibilities  are 
almost  unlimited.  Likewise  you  can  extend 
your  production  of  citrus  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  much  greater  volume  and  to  flner 
quality.  Tour  sugar  industry  can  be  de- 
veloped greatly. 

I  have  always  been  strong  far  Miami.  I 
have  seen  it  grow  in  population  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Its  real  estate  expansion  has,  I  dare 
say.  not  liaen  surpassed  any  place  in  the 
country.  Its  improvement  In  this  respect 
has  been  steady  and  substantial.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  municipal  government  of  Miami 
and  of  Dade  County  should  be  forward  look- 
ing l)ecause  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  Miami  Is 
destined  to  become  a  great  city. 

Tour  polltlca  also  can  l>e  Improved  very 
much.  I  dare  aay  tiiat  if  a  census  were  taiien 
of  the  people  actually  present  in  Florida,  that 
In  the  wintertime  three-fourths  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Florida,  would  be  Republicans  and 
that  in  the  suounertime  more  than  half  of 
them  would  be  Republicans.  While  I  am 
probably  not  competent  to  advise  the  people 
of  Florida  on  what  ia  best  for  them  economi- 
cally. I  am  going  to  take  a  chance  at  suggest- 
ing that  I  might  be  competent  to  advise  them 
what  is  best  for  them  politically.  At  any 
rate,  I  think  anyone  could  make  a  good  argu- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  two-party  system 
would  be  advantageous  to  moat  of  the  South, 
especially  to  Florida.  Tou  people  In  Florida 
are  now  badly  in  need  of  one  or  two  Repub- 
lican Coogreasmen  and  a  Senator  that  would 
pay  more  attention  to  local  and  national 
atfalra  and  leas  attention  to  foreign  affatra. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Republicans  In 
Dade  County  for  the  remarkable  progress  they 
have  made  under  the  able  leadership  of  my 
good  friend  Wesley  Oarrlsou.  I  can  remem- 
t>er  when  there  were  only  1.200  or  1.500  regis- 
tered Republicans  i-.  Dade  County.  I  am 
glad  to  Icnow  that  nearly  36.000  Republlcana 
voted  in  the  election  of  19441.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  cavise  of  republican- 
lam  has  made  a  magnificent  growth  in  the 
last  10  years.  From  all  Indicationa,  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  Florida  will  continue  to 
grow.  I  hope  that  in  the  next  election  you 
may  elect  a  large  number  of  Republicans  to 
municipal  and  State  positions  and  that  In 
tha  next  general  election  Florida  will  send 
some  Republican  Congressmen  to  Waah- 
ington. 

■very  a\KlleBce  in  Florida  at  this  time  of 
tha  year  la  made  up  predominantly  of  peo- 
ple who  came  from  ■omewbera  aise.  In  this 
audianc*  tonight  art  a  large  ntuiber  that  1 
know  art  her*  only  tamporaiily  and  have 
come  down  to  enjoy  your  sunshine  and  to 
play  on  your  beachas  and  golf  oouraas. 
l^oat  of  you  who  aspaet  to  make  Florida 
your  permanent  home,  and  who  expaot  to 
own  proparty  here  and  to  engage  In  businaaa, 
should  always  keep  in  mind  the  BUts'i 
prtaolpal  buBinaaa.  wtHeh  wUI  always  ba  to 
aoiaruin  tourists  la  March  of  •uoshine  and 
health  and  plaaaurt. 

Ail  over  the  Nation,  lUpublioans  are  hold* 
Ing  Uoeoln  Day  oalebratlons  at  thu  tint  of 
the  fMur.    MwlA  M.  ttantoo.  a  frsat  OtUeaa, 


who  was  a  member  of  Lincoln 'a  Cabinet,  and 
who  aat  with  him  when  he  paaaad  sway, 
said,  "Lincoln  now  belongs  to  the  agea."    His 

statement  has  been  fully  Justified,  for  Lin- 
coln's Influence  Is  greater  in  the  United 
States  and  In  the  whole  world  today  than  it 
ever  has  been,  and  he  U  now  known  all  over 
the  world  aa  tlM  great  apoatle  of  human 
liberty.  It  ahall  not  be  my  purpoae  to  at* 
tempt  a  eulogy  on  him  becaiise  no  eulogy 
that  I  could  make  would  do  Justice  to  his 
name  or  memory.  As  Lincoln  said  of  Wash- 
ington, so  I  can  say  of  Lincoln,  "To  add 
brlghtneas  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of 
Lincoln  is  alike  impoealble." 

In  addition  to  the  fine  qualitlea  of  mind 
and  heart  which  nature  gave  him,  hia  great 
Influence  in  the  world  can,  I  think,  be  traced 
to  his  Arm  anchorage  In  three  great  docu- 
ments. The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  recognized 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  docu- 
ment "proclaiming  liberty  throughout  the 
land  and  to  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof."  He 
recognized  the  Constitution  as  a  aacred  bond 
that  held  the  States  in  an  indiaaoluble  un- 
ion. And  he  recognized  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  greatest  moral  force  In  the 
world. 

Lincoln  lived  in  a  very  critical  period  In 
the  life  of  our  Nation.  Henry  Clay,  with  hU 
numerous  compromises,  had  delayed  the  Join- 
ing of  issues  on  the  question  of  slavery. 

I>aniel  Webster  had  done  his  l>e8t  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  when  he  said,  "Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  Insepara- 
ble!" The  political  parties  were  uncertain  in 
their  jiollcles  and  in  their  strategy.  The  peo- 
ple were  floundering  both  politically  and  eco- 
nomically. The  churches  were  fervently  en- 
gaged in  defending  public  morals.  The  Oov- 
ernment  was  weak  and  uncertain.  Lincoln* 
came  along  and  put  life  into  ttie  then  strug- 
gling Republican  Party.  In  his  famous  loat 
speech  of  1856  he  gave  It  iaauea  upon  which 
to  stand.  He  put  the  forces  of  honesty  and 
common  sense  Into  motion.  He  carried  the 
people  back  to  the  standards  of  thought  and 
purpose  that  had  actuated  the  people  when 
they  put  forth  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution.  He  told  them 
that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand. 

The  Republicans  of  today  can  well  afford 
to  give  heed  to  the  admonitions  and  com- 
mon sense  pronouncements  of  Lincoln.  For 
the  last  16  years  our  country  has  gone 
through  the  worst  possible  attack  upon  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Republic.  I  hope 
that  I  may  not  affront  anyone,  but  I  was  In 
Washington  long  before  the  New  Deal  came 
into  powei .  Although  it  was  hard  living,  still 
I  am  glad  to  say  tiutt  I  lived  through  the  New 
Deal,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  lived  clear 
through  it.  While  everything  about  the  New 
Deal  was  not  wrong  and  improper,  it  carried 
about  as  much  of  a  threat  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Republic  as  the  conditions  in  Lincoln's 
time  which  prompted  him  to  say  In  his  Oet- 
tjrsburg  Address,  "That  we  here  highly  reaolve 
that  these  dead  ahall  not  have  died  in  vain, 
that  this  NaUon.  under  Ood,  al»U  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom." 

There  la  no  question  but  that  the  real  aim 
and  purpoae  of  the  New  Deal  was  to  change 
our  form  of  government.  An  open  declara- 
tion of  their  purpoae  to  spend,  spend,  spendj 
elect,  elect,  elect,  could  not  poaaibly  have 
been  In  conaonance  with  the  spirit  of  tha 
Constitution  of  our  country.  I  cannot  aee 
how  anyone  could  claim  that  be  was  doing 
his  full  duty  toward  his  country  when  be 
was  purposely  advocating  acarclty  as  against 
plenty,  idleneaa  as  against  Industry,  profti> 
gate  spending  as  against  thrifty  teonomy, 
and  Oovernmtnt  control  of  property  and 
buainaaa  and  the  regimentation  of  the  people 
to  what  they  did  and  what  they  eoniumsd. 
Their  bold  and  praotioally  suoeeaaful  at* 
taapt  to  eontrol  the  Judiciary  of  the  Nation 
kf  paeklni  ths  gupre ma  Court  will  t tsrnally 
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raise  a  doubt  aa  to  their  complete  loyalty  to 
our  form  of  government. 

I  therefore  aay  that  we  have  in  the  last  18 
years  come  through  a  worse  crisis  than  that 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  CivU  War. 
As  the  Republican  Party  aaved  the  Nation 
then.  BO  the  Republican  Party  must  save  it 
now,  and  we  must  do  it  with  malice  toward 
none  and  with  charity  for  all.  and  we  must 
do  it  by  binding  up  the  Nation's  wounds  and 
by  stepping  out  and  up  to  new  and  higher 
and  more  healthy  poUtlcal  and  economic 
grounds. 

The  American  people  demonstrated  in  the 
November  election  of  1M6  that  they  had 
bad  enough.  No  political  party  was  ever  so 
completely  repudiated  as  the  New  Deal  party 
In  the  last  election.  The  responalbUity  of 
the  Republican  Party  is  great.  The  people 
are  expecting  great  things  of  us.  The  people 
want  the  Republican  Party  to  succeed.  They 
are  not  expecting  the  Impossible.  The 
strongest  position  the  Republican  Party 
could  take  today  would  be  to  recognise  as 
its  three  cardinal  principles:  adherence  to 
the  pronouncements  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  compliance  with  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  allegiance 
to  the  gospel  of  Ciuistianlty.  In  other  words 
defend  the  Uberty  which  we  achieved 
through  the  Revolution,  support  the  Consti- 
tution which  Is  our  political  and  economic 
charter,  and  practice  Cluiatianlty,  which  ia 
the  greatest  moral  force  In  the  world. 

Lincoln's  strength  was  in  his  common 
aense  and  his  accurate  appraisal  of  what  the 
people  were  thinking  about  and  what  their 
best  interests  demanded.  He  presented 
these  issues  in  a  masterful  fashion.  To  my 
mind  that  is  exactly  what  we  must  do 
through  our  press  and  through  our  pulpits 
and  tlurough  our  legislative  debates  and 
enactments.  In  other  words  the  duty  of 
the  Republican  Party  Is  simply  to  do  what 
should  be  done  aa  measured  by  the  rules 
of  common  decency  and  common  iionesty. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  world,  military 
might  was  the  determining  factor  in  forming 
the  destinies  of  nations.  And  while  we 
showed  in  the  late  war  that  we  had  all  of 
the  military  might  that  was  necessary,  still 
our  prolilem  now  is  not  one  of  military 
might.  It  Is  one  of  appraising  properly  tha 
needs  of  the  people  and  proceeding  coura- 
geously to  secure  them. 

The  people  by  reason  of  the  press  and  radio 
are  better  posted  on  public  events  than  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Lincoln.  The  people  are 
looking  to  Washington  more  now  than  they 
ever  have  done.  Congress  is  more  inclined 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people  now  than 
it  ever  haa  been.  I  think  thla  is  aa  it  ahould 
be.  There  are  aeveral  very  important  iaauea 
before  the  American  people  at  thia  time  and 
the  people  are  looking  for  Congress  to  solve 
them. 

THE  PTJBLIC  DEBT 

Several  of  the  Important  issues  t>efore  us 
today  spring  from  the  fact  that  the  country 
is  now  carrying  the  most  terrific  national 
debt  that  any  nation  ever  attempted  to  carry 
in  the  hlstery  of  the  world.  I  can  remember 
that  after  the  first  WM-ld  War  we  thought 
it  was  a  terrible  load  to  carry  a  national  debt 
of  S27,000,000,000.  The  conscience  of  the 
Nation  at  that  time  did  not  approve  national 
eauavagance.  We  should  have  heeded  the 
chiding  of  our  national  conscience. 

The  Republicans  reduced  that  debt  for  10 
yaars  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Whan  the  New  Deal  came  to  power  the  debt 
was  about  120.000.000,000.  I  remember  that 
It  was  with  great  temerity  that  wt  Uaoreased 
the  debt  lUnit  to  $35,000,000,000  and  then  to 
•46.000.000.000  and  then  to  |«0.000.000,000 
and  then  to  |1U.OOO,000.000  and  than  to 
1810,000.000.000,  then  to  laeo.OOO.OOO.OOO  and 
flaaUy  to  MO0.0O0.00O.O0O.  Now  ths  debt  ia 
MM.MO.OOO.OOO. 

i'hU  terrific  debt  has  irsat  weight  to  ds* 
terminlng  whttbar  sad  bow  much  ws  shaU 


teduoe  taxes  and  how  we  should  ap{Ay  the 

revenues  which  the  Government  collects. 

Most  of  tills  terrific  debt  was  contracted 
in  the  past  few  years.  Our  Government  spent 
more  than  twice  as  much  money  In  the  6 
years  1941.  1942.  1»43.  1»44.  and  1»4&  than 
it  apent  In  all  of  the  days  from  George  Wash- 
ington down  to  the  begmning  of  1941.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Government  from  the  daya 
of  George  Washington  to  the  end  of  1940  waa 
less  than  $175,000,000,000.  The  total  cost  of 
Government  In  the  5  years  from  1941  to  1945. 
Inciuaive,  waa  more  than  $350,000,000,000. 

In  not  one  single  year  of  the  16  years 
of  New  Deal  administration  was  the  Gov- 
ernment able  to  meet  its  expenses.  Terrific 
deficits  were  piled  up  in  every  year.  The 
New  Deal  never  did  balance  its  budget.  This 
year  the  Republican  Congress  Is  determined 
to  balance  the  Budget  and  to  pay  somethmg 
on  this  large  debt.  Personally,  I  hope  we 
can  keep  the  Budget  to  thirty-one  billion  and 
that  we  can  reduce  taxes  substantially  and 
have  three  or  four  billion  to  apply  on  our 
national  debt. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  the  national 
debt  can  be  discharged.  The  first  might  be 
by  repudiation,  which  no  loyal  American  citi- 
zen would  favor.  If  we  refuse  to  pay  our 
honest  debts  then  we  can  not  operate  under 
our  Constitution.  The  other  method  would 
be  by  inflation.  No  country  has  ever  paid 
its  debts  by  inflation  and  survived.  We  could 
not  do  so.  The  remaining  method  by  which 
the  debt  could  be  paid  is  by  the  old  method 
of  taxation.  In  other  words,  we  must  pay 
this  debt  ourselves  since  It  Is  o\ir  own  debt. 
I  know  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  advocated 
that  we  should  not  worry  about  the  national 
debt  since  we  "owed  It  to  ourselves."  It  is 
not  so  important  that  we  owe  It  to  ourselves 
as  It  Is  that  we  contracted  It  ourselves  and 
it  is  cowardly  for  us  to  carelessly  pass  It  on 
to  futxire  generations.  It  is  little  short  of  a 
national  disgrace  for  us  to  take  the  position 
that  we  cannot  pay  this  debt  for  at  least  a 
hundred  years.  We  must  do  it  in  leas  time. 
We  might  amortize  the  debt  over  a  period  of 
years  and  obligate  ourselves  to  pay  in  yearly 
installments,  but  even  then  it  would  take  a 
long  time.    But  it  must  be  paid. 

We  must  again  publicly  advocate  that 
thrift  is  a  virtue  and  should  be  practiced 
by  the  Government  and  by  the  individual. 
Repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  the  House  have 
I  challenged  anyone  to  produce  any  state- 
ment by  Franldin  D.  Roosevelt  advocating 
thrift. 

The  motto  of  his  administraticm  waa  to 
spend  and  spend  and  elect  and  elect.  Now 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  begin  to 
pay.  We  must  pay  by  taxation  and  by  econo- 
mizing. 

The  Republicans  in  Congress  have  deter- 
mined to  economize.  This  mtist  be  done  in 
every  proper  way.  Ihey  have  determined 
to  separate  from  the  Government  aervlce 
many  thouaands  ot  persons  who  prol>ably 
were  never  needed  and  who  now  are  surely 
not  needed.  A  great  saving  could  be  accom- 
plished in  that  reapect.  Likewise  a  general 
policy  of  economy  and  thrift  muat  l>e  prac- 
ticed In  the  making  of  appropriations  by 
Congress. 

As  you  knom,  the  President  haa  recom- 
mended that  the  Budget  for  the  coming  year 
be  fixed  at  $37,500,000,000.  The  Federal  rev- 
enue comes  largely  from  taxation.  No  great 
savings  can  be  effected  unleas  the  Budget  Is 
reduced  very  materially  belov  $37,500,000.- 
000.  A  committee  from  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  now  been  working  on  this  for  aev- 
eral daya.  They  must  conclude  their  work 
and  report  to  Congrsaa  by  tha  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  Republican  Membera  ars  deter* 
mined  to  keep  ths  Budftt  below  $3a,000.000,* 
000.  Peraonally,  I  think  it  can  be  reduced  aa 
low  as  111.000.000.000.  In  a  few  daya  we 
•hall  know  tha  raault  of  the  work  of  tha 
Budget  OoDimlttee.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee must  be  approved  by  Confreaa. 


-Ixing  ot  the  Budget  la  a  very  impor- 
tant matter.  It  ia  the  first  muat  matter  to 
l>e  done  by  Congress  in  this  session,  but  tt 
would  be  very  fortunate  for  the  country  if 
we  could  Just  know  what  the  national  to- 
come  will  be  for  the  ooming  year.  But  this 
is  not  poasible  l>y  February  15.  If  our  coun- 
try continues  to  malntato  a  high  national 
Income,  wr  can  naturally  carry  a  higher 
Budget.  What  the  national  income  wUi  be 
depends  largely  on  what  the  economic  con- 
ditions will  l>e  and  what  will  be  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Nation.  Aa  you  know  all  wealth 
comes  from  the  ground  plus  production  by 
the  hands  and  brains  of  the  people.  If  the 
relationship  between  the  employer  and  the 
emplojee  should  be  friendly,  cordial,  and  co- 
operative for  the  next  year  our  national  In- 
come would  stay  up.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  relatlonahlp  between  the  producing 
forces  ia  atrained  and  production  ia  kept 
down,  then  our  national  Income  wiU  no 
doubt  come  down.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
finer  feeling  of  concillation  between  todus- 
try  and  the  emi^oyeea  now  than  there  has 
been  for  yeara.  I  hope  this  will  manifest 
Itself  with  the  result  that  production  wUl 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  rate. 

As  soon  aa  the  Budget  is  fixed,  then  we 
can  proceed  logically  to  determine  wiiere  and 
how  aavings  are  to  he  effected.  The  more 
saving  that  can  be  effected  the  more  taxes 
can  be  remitted.  If  we  cannot  reduce  ex- 
penses, then  we  cannot  hope  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes. 

We  read  frequently  In  the  press  that  the 
Republican  Party  is  committed  to  a  ao-per- 
cent-acroas-the-IXMU-d  reduction  in  taxes.  I 
have  never  felt  that  I  have  been  committed 
to  a  reduction  of  taxes  to  any  special  amount. 
I  have  refratoed  from  committing  myself. 
I)ecau8e  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  reduc- 
tion of  taxes  must  depend  upon  other  fac- 
tors. Of  course  I  hope  that  we  will  he  able 
to  reduce  taxea  and  to  reduce  them  very  sub- 
stantially. I  know  that  it  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Republicans  In  Congress  to  make 
as  great  reduction  aa  is  consistent  with  good 
business.  That  will  be  my  purpoae.  I  am 
sure  you  would  like  to  know  what  ia  tlie  feel- 
ing of  the  Republican  Members  of  Congreas 
with  reference  to  their  responsibility  toward 
the  American  people.  Not  since  I  have  been 
In  Congress  has  there  been  a  stronger  feeling 
among  the  membership  to  do  what  is  best 
for  the  Nation.  I  hope  ttiat  we  will  be  able 
to  so  demean  ourselves  as  to  win  the  ap- 
probation of  the  American  people  for  having 
done  conscientious  and  constrictive  work. 

The  Government  imder  the  New  Deal  has 
been  expanded  in  so  many  ways  that  the  ex- 
pense of  operating  the  Government  has  to- 
creased  greatly.  Before  the  last  war  the  total 
operating  expenses  of  the  Government  were 
about  six  billion.  At  the  present  time  it 
takes  six  billion  to  pay  tlie  toterest  on  the 
debt.  It  alao  takea  about  alx  billion  to  pay 
the  veterana'  claims.  Tills  would  make  a 
total  of  $12,000,000,000.  And  there  must  be 
a  terrific  tocrease  in  the  cost  of  matotato- 
ing  the  Army  and  Navy.  Formerly  the  Army 
consisted  of  leas  than  300,000  men.  The 
Army  now  must  contain  about  a  million  men. 
The  aame  is  true  also  of  the  Navy.  Our  for- 
eign commitments  are  much  heavier  than 
they  were  formerly.  President  Truman  aaya 
he  ahould  have  $37,600,000,000  next  year  to 
order  to  meet  expenaea.  I  think  the  Repub- 
licans will  decide  that  he  must  get  along 
on  leaa  than  $32,000,000,000.  If  we  are  svic- 
ce«ful  In  this  respect  we  can  reduce  taxes 
about  $3,000,000,000  and  stUl  have  about 
$4,000,000,000  to  appy  on  tha  national  debt. 
My  trlanda.  I  would  not  leave  with  you  a 
dismal  picture.  Personally,  I  feel  vary  hope- 
ful that  tha  Republican  Congress  will  be  able 
to  do  most  of  tlM  things  that  the  people 
aspect  ua  to  do.  X  know  that  the  Oongieas 
la  alert  and  wanu  to  do  for  the  country 
what  It  knows  the  people  are  eipeeUnf.    1 
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Mr.  WHERRY.     Mr.  Prtaldeftt 
tmanlmous  conaent  to  hare 
tha  Record  a  Uncohi  Day 
titled  "Lincoln's  Philosophy, 
Now. "  delivered  by  me  before  tht 
•ex  Club.  Bodton.  Mms..  on  W 
February  12.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection.  th( 
wms  ordered  to  be  lulnted  In  th< 
M  follows: 

It  la  a  high  honor  f  cr  na«  to  come 
to  Join  you  In  calabniting  the 
Abraham  Lincoln.     Out  In  Nebnulfk 
tba  rlaws  of  tba  Oraat  Plains 
la  young.     We  do  spprecUte  the 
of  your  background  which  you 
In  Naw  England.     But.  aa  you 
traditions  of  tha  litddlaaax  Club 
•   fondness   for  axparlmantlnf 
new.     Neverthelcas.  wa  do  have 
clplaa  In  common. 
"    Ona  of  thoaa  princtplaa  Is  a 
faith  in  opportunity. 

America  Is  history's  graatsat 
of  achievement  by  a  free  people; 
coin  stands  iMfora  tha  whole 
symbol  of  that  American  fraadoa 

Kla  example  la  the  tnaptratlon 
isadsralttp.  indaad.  tor  tba 
rM. 
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Amartaa  today  aaads  anothar  Abraham 
Unaoln. 

It  vaa  hia  wtaa  leadership  la  et»  land  of 
epporttuiity.  eombined  with  tha  lasaons  of 
aspartsnaa  and  hia  naw  vlaton.  that  atrength- 
anad  tha  roota  of  our  naw-found  llbartiea. 

Down  tha  viata  of  tha  years,  tha  spiritual 
figure  of  Abraham  Unaoln  grows.  Llaaoln 
now  haa  a  timeleaa  quality,  and  a  ntoral  dig- 
alty  snd  grandeur  all  his  own.  Wa  sea  him 
now,  not  only  as  a  polltloat  figure,  but  aa 
one  or  the  great  splrltusl  leaders  of  mankind. 

To  sU  Rapublleana,  Lincoln's  birthdsy  has 
a  profound  stgniaoMnee. 

Ma  was  the  rounder  of  our  party,  and 

Our  party,  tha  rank  anC  file,  and  It*  lead* 
arship,  pome  toaathar  on  thia  day  ravarantly 
to  rededlaata  thantaelvea  to  thoaa  larger  pur- 
poaaa,  t4)  whieh  he  gave  sueh  a  full  ttaasura  of 
devotion, 

TNI  roaria  im  motion 

What  fnrraa  led  tu  Mneolii'a  nomination 
for  tha  Praaideney  and  how  do  they  aorra* 
■IMiiid  to  the  ruraaa  that  work  Ullnln  tha 
rouMiry  tiatay* 

nuritig  Iha  waaii.  yaaillating  admlnlatra- 
tloit  of  f^raaldaitt  BuahAhah  tha  momantous 
laatiaa  wars  Itaainnlhg  Id  PryatalllSe  wlilSh 
rulmiitaiail  III  Uia  campaign  or  IN|() 

Tlia  laaus  than  ralaad  waa  tha  asieiisinn  of 
slavery  iniu  ths  new  terriioriaa  aetaaU  or 
opened  up  by  tha  Fadarai  Uovariiiasnt, 

Paarful  of  ept«  gOMllgt  thai  thraatanad, 
most  iiatiuhst  laadari  of  tha  tima  urged 
eomprtimiae 

Nurace  Oiaelay  propoaad  the  iwtmlnstlon 
of  atephan  A  Douiilna.  tliaii  a  lowariiig  figure 
III  the  UnltPd  Mtntaa  Heiiatu,  author  tit  the 
duflUine  of  "Pupulnr  Huvereigiiiy '  which 
•ought  to  MSomplisl)  the  imptwaihle  teat  of 
enmpmmlalhg  tha  power  of  the  Union  with 
esienaion  of  slavery— trying  to  faaa  both 
ways  at  the  asms  time, 

Maan't  that  kind  uf  double  Ulk  a  familiar 
rlngf 

WHAT  •VALmai  or  ttwroLN  Mvr  nnai  roacMf 

What  qualities  singled  out  this  angular,  un- 
known rrnntler  lawyer  from  New  Balem.  III.. 
for  national  leadership,  when  the  young  Re- 
public was  cnnfmnted  with  the  first  sarlotis 
threat  to  Its  continued  exlstsnce? 

It  was  the  outstanding  figure.  Stephen 
Dotiglas.  whom  the  young  unknoarn  lawyer, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  challenged  In  a  sarlsa  of 
debates  which  were  to  baooma  historic. 

Lincoln  asw  mora  clearly  than  did  moat 
men  that  the  great  laatia  of  preserving  tha 
Union  admitted  of  no  compromise.  To  thoaa 
who  urged  softness  or  fusion.  Lincoln  wrote: 

I  qtiou. 

1.  "Thara  are  good,  patriotic  and  able 
stataamen — whom  I  would  gladly  support.  If 
they  would  now  place  thenuelves  on  Re- 
publican ground — but  I  am  against  letting 
down  the  Republican  standard  a  hair's 
breadth." 

Lincoln's  unswerving  philosophy  was 
there  can  be  no  compromise  with  sny  force 
which  would  undermine  or  deatroy  the 
Union.  That  was  the  Lincoln  spproach  snd 
that  U  exactly  tha  kind  of  Republicanism  wa 
need  today. 

The  voters  last  November  6  decreed  thst 
there  be  no  compromise  with  the  forces  bant 
upon  undermining  the  Union.  They  said 
by  their  vote,  they  wanted  an  end  to  Federal 
encroachment  on  their  liberties. 

During  the  last  14  years,  bureaucracy  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Prom  March 
14,  1936.  to  November  0,  1046.  there  have 
been  107.196  Executive  orders,  dlrectlvaa, 
granu.  permlssiotu.  and  prohibitions  issued 
by  the  btiraaucrau  in  Waahlngton.  To  print 
thaaa  ordara  required  mora  than  63.000  pagea 
and  06,000.000  words.  Patnala  staara,  mulaa. 
ataarn  pipe,  and  thraada. 

Praaldaat  Truman  laat  Ttttnaday  aakad 
tha  Oruigrsaa  to  exuitd  tha  taoond  War 
Powan  Aat,  tha  authority  uadsr  wttieh  such 
ordara  and  prohibtttona  are  iasuad. 


If  w«  art  to  conflna  tha  Paderal  Oorani- 
msnt  to  tba  functions  It  should  perform  aa  • 
government  of  laws  we  must  take  back  tboaa 
war  powers  Conraas  has  dalagatad  to  tha 
Bxaautiva  and  whsn  ths  laeond  War  Powers 
Act  urmlnataa  on  March  SI,  I.  for  ona.  will 
vote  snd  work  against  Its  estsnsion. 

If  there  are  any  controls  thst  should  be 
continued  let  tha  adminiatratlon  corns  to 
tha  Congress  and  aak  for  specific  IsfUlation 
in  aaeh  caaa, 

Wa  muat  alao  eut  down,  and  cut  out,  a 
multitude  of  bureaus  no  longer  needed  in 
Governmant.  To  that  and,  I  Joined  with 
■anstors  Wiluamb,  of  Dalawsra.  snd  Wat- 
kins,  of  Utah,  to  snd  on  April  90  ths  Office 
of  Pries  Administration. 

If  thsrs  Is  any  furthsr  need  to  control 
prices,  let  ths  administration  eema  before 
ths  Oongreaa,  snd  Justify  apceial  leflalatlon 
to  meet  each  ■ijeciflo  need, 

The  Congress.  In  the  Notiaa,  haa  mat  Its 
first  test  on  snuihsr  laaus  which  invulvaa  t 
miwt  dangaroua  threat  tn  our  Amsrioan 
•yatam  of  liuarty  On  laat  TlMir'dny  ihey 
overwheliniitgly  vmed  for  •  •onstituiionsl 
amsitdmetu  to  limit  the  Praaldantlal  tenure 
to  two  larni*  I  vary  ItapubUean  In  the 
Mouse  viiteii  tor  this  smsndmcnt, 

No  politleal  mnituunly  or  parsonsl  autos> 
racy  should  aver  again  ha  permitted  to  aaer- 
else  sush  power  ss  to  perpetuate  Us  control 
over  ths  pa<it>U,  by  a  multiplielly  of  terms  In 
the  WhMs  Nouaa 

Ths  "no  third  term"  traditmn  Is  based 
upon  one  of  tha  soundeat  princlplaa  ot  Amer- 
ican freedom  Your  own  Calvin  Cooiidga 
kept  faith  with  that  time  honored  and  saered 
tradiilon, 

pourtsan  yssrs  nf  mtsgoyernmant,  baetusa 
of  tha  centrslisation  of  power,  have  left  us 
with  an  array  of  unprecedented  problems, 
which  the  Republiran  Oongreas  la  now  oallad 
upon  to  solve, 

A  secure,  sound,  and  aotvent  America  da- 
panda  upon  a  balaneed  national  economy. 
Our  taak  is  to  balance  our  national  economy 
in  tha  fsce  of  a  sugfaring  debt  of  nearly 
1960,000.000,000. 

1,  Tha  budget  must  be  balaneed— make  no 
mistsks  about  thst.  Yet,  It  is  only  one  of 
several  factors  In  the  problsm  of  balancing 
our  national  economy. 

a.  Our  national  debt  mtiat  tM  aenrloed 
and  reduced,  and  at  the  aama  time,  we  mtiat 
reduce  taxes, 

3.  We  are  faced  with  tha  worst  housing 
shortage  in  the  history  of  the  country.  And 
yet  to  meet  this  situation  no  relief  is  offered 
except  through  a  veterans'  housing  program 
which  Is  completely  bogged  down. 

4.  Pedersl-sid  appeals  still  flood  Congress, 
from  municipalities  and  Ststes.  for  the  same 
old  kind  of  financial  hand-outs. 

5.  Ws  are  under  terrific  preasure  to  In- 
crease wagee.  The  administration  Insists, 
all  these  increaaea  should  be  made  without 
any  corresponding  rise  in  prleea.  That's  the 
Wallace  theory. 

Inseparably  connected  with  theae  factora 
la  the  stabilisation  of  the  American  dollar. 
How  la  tha  dollar  to  be  stabilised? 

(a)  By  sound  admlnlstrstiva  practlcea  in 
OoTemment. 

(b)  By  Increased  production  of  goods  and 
services  which,  through  competition  In  free 
markets  will  assure  raasonable  prices  and 
good  quality. 

It  wss  for  precisely  that  raaaon  that  I  In- 
troduced a  raaolutlon  and  fought  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  continue  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  Small  biuinaaa  is  Indlapenssbla 
to  ths  wslfare  of  America. 

The  famlly-sixed  farm,  the  home  Indus- 
triee,  the  email  home-town  newspaper,  tha 
eomer  grocery,  the  vtUsgs  blacksmith,  and 
the  family  doctor  around  which  a  flourish- 
ing community  is  built,  are  the  (otiadationa 
of  s  sound  national  aoonomy. 

For  the  security  of  all.  we  mtiat  Uok  in- 
flation.   Mowbere  waa  thia  brotigfat  hoote 
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to  me  more  elearly  than  laat  Nerwnber  when 
I  visited  Prance  and  Oermany  I  saw  at  a 
farm  aale  in  Prance,  a  d-year-nid  colt  bring 
in,00e  franoe,  or  about  IIJOO  in  Amsrioan 
money.  And  tn  Germany,  a  psekage  of 
clfarettea  would  buy  more  gooda  or  eenrleee 
than  a  poeketbook  full  of  marka.  A  eigarette 
waa  worth  10  cents  in  American  money. 

Three  instances  were  the  reeulta  of  scarcity, 
I  said.  In  Boaton  a  year  ago.  that  tha  way  to 
halt  Inflation  Is  by  Increased  production. 
We  can  get  full  production  only  whsn  we 
stab' Use  relationships  between  manageoMnt 
and  isbor. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  tha  spidsmie  of 
strikes,  such  as  swept  the  country  last  year. 

If  one  thing  is  clear.  It  is  tha  abaolute 
Inadequacy  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Act,  either 
to  bring  about  or  to  maintain  Induatrlal 
peace,  The  record  during  the  past  11  yean 
is  tragic, 

Last  year,  for  eiample,  there  was  satsb* 
Itshed  an  all-time  high  both  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  workers  Involved  In  strlkM  and  the 
number  of  msn-dsys  lost,  There  were  4.T00 
work  Btoppaias  during  the  year  intolvlng 
4,IM,000  smployeas  which  resuitad  in  Ul,000- 
000  msh'days  of  idlsnsss  during  a  period 
when  the  Amerlean  peo|ile  fMOd  asuto  short* 
•fosof  goedf. 

Who  sulTsred  the  most,  InH  the  most,  and 
aaid  the  most?    Ttie  working  people. 

What  the  Nation  needs  moat  of  all  is 
to  write  a  new  labor  policy  in  the  light  ol 
our  past  eRparianPS 

Oentreas  is  (imfronted  with  the  duty  of 
proleeting  labor,  agriculture,  management, 
and  ths  Oovsmmant  itaelf— afaiaM  any  un- 
due hnstility,  or  unreasenlaf  hatred. 

Oollectlve  bargaining  Is  a  necessity  In  our 
Amerlean  economy,  It  la  e«mitia)  to  our 
National  well-belni  that  the  Oongreee  pre- 
aerve  opportunity  for  labor.  But,  aa  oppor- 
tunity Is  preearved  legialatlon  muat  be  en- 
seted  which  will  aaaure  every  man  the  right 
to  work  for  whom  he  pleases  and  protect 
him  against  being  required  to  pay  tribute 
to  any  union  for  that  right. 

nte  right  to  work  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
right  to  llfs,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
plneea.  In  union  there  la  strength  but  there 
must  be  no  despotism  or  tyranny. 

Thess  are  only  a  few  of  the  domestic  prob- 
lems that  have  literally  been  dumped  in 
the  lap  of  the  Blghtleth  Congress. 

It  is  now  obvious  to  all  of  ua  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  heal  the  ilU  of  a  Nation 
that  have  been  14  years  in  sccumulatlng  and 
atlll  eecape  acot-frae  from  their  consequences. 

If  we  are  to  use  the  Lincoln  approsch  the 
settlement  of  these  problems  can  no  longer 
be  delayed  and  the  principles  cannot  be 
compromised.  It  will  hsvs  to  be  done  by  a 
militant  Congress  willing  to  aasuma  the 
leadership  necessary  to  remove  the  uncar- 
Ulntles  that  threaten  our  high  production 
level,  restore  those  incentives  which  \inlock 
the  energies  of  men  and,  build  the  founda- 
tions for  a  permanent,  prosperous  America. 

It  has  not  been  done,  and  cannot  be  done, 
by  a  feeble,  healtant,  or  divided  leadership. 
roanoM  poucT 

The  settlement  of  these  domestic  Issues  la 
further  complicated  by  world-wide  commlt- 
menu  made  by  the  SUte  Department  over 
tha  paat  14  years,  frequently  without  the 
prior  knowledge  of  Congreas. 

The  practice  of  making  domestic  polidea 
aubaervlent  to  our  foreign  policy  as  admln- 
iatered  by  the  State  Department  U  some- 
thing new.  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  authority 
tiaad  by  tha  SUte  Department  without  oon- 
greealuiisl  review. 

Traditionally  our  fwelgn  poUcy  waa 
molded  within  ths  framework  of  a  strong, 
TlrUs.  free  domestic  ^economy.  But  today, 
because  of  foreign  eommltmsnta,  our  situ- 
ation has  been  referaed  and  our  domeetle 
policy  U  now  being  shaped  to  fit  the  pattern 
of  our  forelfn  policy. 


Um  Valted  Natlona  was  set  up  to  bring 
lasting  peace  to  the  world  aad  all  peofMe 
hoped  and  prayed  It  mlgbt  be  aeeooiptlstaed. 

To  Implement  the  United  Nations  ergaal* 
sation  and  ths  other  International  agree 
meata  America  baa  poured  out  billions  and 
bitlions  of  taspayara'  dotlars.  Now  we  find 
that  the  money  baa  been  uaed  largely  to 
finance  the  very  forces  alining  thenMelvee 
against  tie  around  the  world. 

It  takee  no  prophet  to  predict  that  within 
the  neat  IS  months  many  of  these  organi- 
sations snd  nsilons  will  sgain  bs  knoeking 
at  the  door  of  our  Treasury  for  asore  Ameri- 
can billions. 

It  wa  are  to  preeent  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
can takpayera'  dollars  for  tha  financing  of 
sllen  fnrosa  working  against  us  throtighout 
ths  world  then  the  time  has  eoms  for  Con- 
gress tn  taks  back  the  policy-making  powers 
aaereised  today  by  tha  State  DepartaMnt 
without  even  a  aambiance  of  aanatorlal  n- 
view, 

I  refer  apeelflcally  to  ths  power  to  nego- 
tiate reciprocal -trade  agreements  snd  tariff 
rediifiloiMi  and,  ths  power  to  shape  Amerl* 
can  food  controls  and  tureign  eaport  regu- 
lations in  which  tbo  BUts  Department  pres- 
ently haa  a  dominant  voiee,  Also  ths  dia- 
Soportlonataly  large  meaaure  of  authority 
e  itate  Department  now  saereises  in  ahap- 
ing  our  natuiaal  defenae  and  related  pro- 
grams, 

OONOtOatOM 

In  eonclualen  1  think  It  la  well  for  ua  to 
recall  that  the  founding  fathera  (and  wise 
men  they  were)  created  a  government  to 
be  eempeaed  of  three  independent  coordi- 
nate branches  saeh  shacking  the  others  in 
order  to  preserve  wide-i>pen  opportunity  for 
the  individual  citiaen.  That  opportunity  we 
must  continue  to  preeerve. 

America  grew  creat.  and  we  aa  a  people 
Achieved  the  hlgbeet  living  levels,  greatest 
freedom  of  religion,  speech,  preaa.  and  aa- 
sembly:  ths  highest  wagea,  the  moet  luiu- 
rlea  of  hfe  becauae  of  individual  opportunity, 
which  waa  a  conatant  inviution  to  Individ* 
ual  talent  and  initiative. 

Unless  ws  are,  aa  Lincoln  aaid,  meanly  to 
loae  all  of  thia  through  our  own  indlilar- 
enoe,  then  we  mtiat  prepare  to  face  what- 
ever pain  and  inoonvsnlenoe  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  these  necessary  resdjustmenu  to 
get  back  from  s  government  by  bureaus  and 
regulations,  to  a  government  of.  by,  snd  for 
the  people  In  which  opportunity,  under  the 
Bill  of  RlghU,  Is  the  chief  foundation  stone. 

To  do  thst  we  must  set  our  faces  sternly 
and  unyieldingly  sgaltut  any  move  within 
this  country  either  to  destroy  our  American 
system  of  free  constitutional  government, 
free  economy,  and  free  society,  or  to  lead 
our  people  sway  from  their  Ideals  and  their 
faith  in  God. 

As  we  leave  thU  banquet  haU  tonight  I 
call  upon  all  of  you  party  workera  to  radadi- 
cata  your  lives,  to  fight  for  the  principles 
for  which  Uncoln  gave  his  life.  May  we 
keep  the  faith  with  the  Immortal  Lincoln? 
Tee;  may  we  keep  the  faith  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Almighty  God. 


IneltNlo  tho  fottowtng  •dltortal  frotn  thg 
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JTontfav.  Ftbruary  U.  1947 

Mr.  TAIXI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiiu  In  the  Rioorp,  X 


nowimcaNT 
In  aocotwui  of  the  new  Oongreee,  7  weeks 
after  it  eama  into  exlatenoa.  appear  oocasion- 
ally  the  vrords  "muddle"  and  "coofuaion,** 
especially  Ui  connection  with  the  btidget. 
CltUMna  who  might  be  anxioua  about  this 
condition  It  It  eilsted,  may  get  aasuranoa 
from  considering  the  eaaential  facta,  whieh 
point  to  a  contrary  concluaion.  The  new 
Oongreee  haa  made  a  remarkable  reeord  oC 
■peed  and  eompetenoe. 

This  U  not  naerely  a  new  Congreea.  Nor 
la  It  merely  a  Oongreee  In  which  one  party 
took  over  fyoa  the  other,  nor  merely  a  Oon- 
greaa oontrolled  by  one  party  while  the  Preai- 
dency  and  the  esecuUve  machinery  are  in 
the  handa  of  the  other,  In  addition  to  thoN 
condlUona,  which  make  dlAculty  at  all  umea, 
the  new  Oongreas  faeed  a  novel  and  sRtraor- 
diaary  dlSottlty, 

There  had  been  snst^tad,  laat  year,  a  law, 
the  l.a  Pt)lletts-llonruttsy  bill,  which  com- 
pletely reorganlaed  the  machinery  of  Otm- 
grtiss,  and  which  took  effect  with  the  open- 
ing nf  the  present  Congress,  This  law,  among 
other  thiaga,  revolutlenliad  the  eoiuilttees 
of  Congreea  as  they  had  been  for  a  eentury, 
Many  of  the  old  committees  were  abolished, 
others  eombined,  dutiee  of  many  eommittees 
transferred  to  othere,  ibe  toui  reduced  to  a 
manageable  number 

And  this  drastic  retirganlaatlon  of  eemmlt- 
teee  la  not  the  whole  of  the  atory— aeaentlally 
It  Is  only  the  beglnnUtg,  Uoon  the  eoaualt- 
tsN,  aa  newly  set  up,  are  placed  greatly  en- 
larged funotwna  and  reepottaibiliues.  Ths 
La  follette-Monroney  bill  oontamplatad  an 
assumption  by  Oongreas  uf  enlarged  control 
over  the  maehinery  of  Oovemment  aa  a  whole, 
a  reaaeertlon  by  Oongress  d  control  over  de- 
partmenu  and  agenetee  of  govern  meni 
which,  over  a  period  of  years  had  weakened 
or  lapsed.  This  enlarged  control  by  Oongreaa 
waa  to  be  exerclaad  mainly  by  the  committee 
as  newly  set  up. 

That  this  revolution  In  the  congressional 
machinery  made  organisation  of  the  new 
Congress  aspeeially  onerous  goes  without 
saying.  That  It  has  been  acoompliahed— that 
the  new  committees  are  organised  and  func- 
tioning, that  their  staffs  have  been  appointad 
and  are  at  work— la  prime  teetimony  of  the 
speed  and  eompetenoe  d  the  new  Congreea. 
Add  that  another  and  tradiUonal  dlfltoulty 
has  been  surprisingly  mlnlmlaed.  Between 
the  new  Congrees,  controlled  by  one  party, 
and  a  Preaidant  iMlonglng  to  the  other  la  a 
degree  of  cooperation  not  achieved  in  pre- 
viotu  timee  when  the  condltiona  existed. 

The  prompt  working  of  the  new  congraa- 
slonal  committee  system  is  iilustratad  ty 
what  haa  been  done  about  the  btidget.  In 
the  new  system,  and  very  Important  In  it, 
there  is  set  up  a  Joint  committee  of  the  San- 
ate  and  Hotise,  the  Joint  Congreeslonal  Com- 
mittee. This  committee  is  directed  by  U»e 
new  law  to  make  and  recommend  an  aeti- 
mate  of  Government  expenditures  for  the 
year  ahead,  and  to  annotuice  it  by  Pebruary 
IS.  The  new  coounittee  did  this,  on  the  day 
apeclfled. 

The  Joint  committee  took  aa  a  atartlng 
point  an  estlmste  made  by  the- President, 
that  expendlturea  should  tM  $67,800,000,000. 
This  the  ooeunittae  reduced  by  66.0004M0XI00. 
and  so  reoonuneoded  to  Oongreaa.  Thia 
664100,000.000  reoommendation  haa  been  ac- 
oepted  by  Houee  Bepublioana:  Senate  Bepub- 
lieans  have  propoeed  a  amaller  fMcttre.  four 
and  ooe-baU  biUiooa.  Controversy  between 
aix  and  four  and  one-half,  witnin  the  partiee 
and  within  Oongreee.  providee  BMMt  of  the 
ctvrent  news  about  the  btidget. 

What  is  really  important  Is  not  the  eon- 
troveray  between  tour  and  oae-balf  aad  els. 
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MUlnc 
Con> 
dUitr- 

judC- 
tooT«r 
donccrn, 


Ik 


b«t  tb*  •oecpUne*  by  both  tr«nips 
Undcn  that  tber*  sluai  be  •  ovUlag 
pcmUtUTM.  tb«  oalUnff  to  b«  1«m 
PnsMtcnt'B  rccoouiMndatlon  of  thlrt 
and  one-bJilf  btUlons.    Tb«t  tb«r« 
c«Uin«  on  txfWDdlturM,  tnd  that  tb« 
sbAll  be  ftxed  by  CoDgr«H.  to  ftU    ' 
freae  U  to  far  called  on  to  do.    TlM 
enee  of  opinion  about  the  MUlag 
one  and  one-balf  blUlon  dlfferene* 
roent  about  a  total  wbleb  In  any  ereo^ 
thirty  bttlloni.  far  from  occadon  for 
U  an  estraordtnary  degree  of  afreeme^t 

So  tar  aa  concern  to  JuaUfled  at 
whether  Confreea  actxially  reetralna 
the  eeUlng  it  eeu.    Thto  to  for  the 
when    Congreea    makca    the    appropt^Utlona 
which  eompoae  the  total  at  OovemnHot  ex 
penditurca     Aa  a  matter  of  fact 
alon  U  hardly  JuatUtod.    There  to  baldly 
fainteet  doubt  that  after  Contreee 
the  varloua  aeparate  approprtattona 
wtu  conform  to  what  Senator  Tait 
"The  Rcpublteana  propoae  to  reduce 
thto  year  and  more  next  year."    That 
to  held  by  DrmocraU  aa  firmly  aa  by 
Ueana. 


Aiir-9  •(  Urn*  L  Stair, 
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Mr.  TIBBOTT.     Mr.  Speaker 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
oao.  I  Include  the  address  of  Cox^mand- 
er  in  Chief  Louis  E.  SUrr. 
FiH^ign  Wars,  before  the  Women)i 
otic    Conference.    Washington. 
January  24.  1947.    It  is  a  speech 
matters  o.  defense  worthy  of  the 
eratlon  of  every  American.    It 

TBS    WOMAM    MTSKn 

to   a   special    pleasure   to 
Women's    Patriotic    Conference, 
and  Ideato  of  my  organisation  are 
the  same  aa  ycurs.    The  wording  o< 
tars  may  vary,  yet  there  to  a 
phraes  and  In  oar  actlvtties  an 
purpoae. 

Some  of  our  objectives  c<mc«m 
with  vetcrana'  affairs  almost 
a  larger  senee.  however,  we  are 
other  and  wider  obJecUvea.     It  to 
we  find  our  conunon  ground: 

To  r"*****«^*"  true  allegiance  to 
emment  of  the  United  SUtee  of 
fidelity  to  lU  Coaiatltutloo  and  lawa: 
true  patrlotlam:  to  maintain  and 
Inatttutiona  at   American  freedo 
preserre     and     defend    the    Unite  I 
against     all     their     enemlea    w: 
theae  are  the  kteaU  I  shall  dlaeuaa 
them  to  the  anb)«ct  I  have 
keynote   for    thto   eonferenee.   Tbi 
Woman. 

Through  the  agee  men  have  aet 
for  what  to  gencraUy  accepted  aa 
■errlce.    ^Hrhapa  they  eatabUabed 
aa  the  defenders  oC  the  hearth    aw 
rights — at  tha  dawn  of  human 
wooaen.  bamparad  by  the  usesaalty 
lag  their  children,  remained  hlddai 
or  behind  roeky  aacarpmepta. 
origin.  K  baa  been  man    the  ta 
Bona— who    have    dtotmgutahad 
aiound  the  cooscll  ftraa.  in 
tboaa  parleys  In  which  tha 
turn  have  bean  daliialnaf 
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they  have  been  the  veeeeU  through 

whoee  sons  property  and  Utlee  deaoend.  they 
have  been  guarded  as  any  valuable  chattel 
would  be  from  exposure  to  war.  danger  and 
predatory  malea. 

I  do  not  argue  the  right  or  wrong  of  thto 
proead«ire— of  the  htotorlcal  reatrlctlon  of  the 
field  of  women's  patriotic  endeavor.  I  only 
know  that  men  have  aet  the  precedenu  for 
aggreasive  patrlotlam — and  women,  rather 
than  attempting  to  ape  them — have,  happily, 
dtotlngutohed  themselves  In  related  Aakto  of 
endeavor. 

It  hae  been  women,  like  yourselves,  who 
have  inspired  and  uughi  fidelity  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  laws,  true  patriotUm  and 
the  extenaon  of  the  institutions  of  American 
freedom. 

Deeptte  the  handicap  of  an  inferior  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  poaltion.  women 
have  achieved  unique  distinction  m  the  cus- 
tomary obaenrances  and  symboltom  of  our 
cotmtry.  In  an  earlier  day  the  United  SUtea 
was  often  represented  by  a  womanly  figure. 
ColumbU.  She  was  depicted  aa  a  Jtinoeaque 
type  in  a  poae  not  unlike  that  associated  with 
the  Statute  of  Liberty.  Columbia,  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean,  was  a  popular  symbol,  cele- 
brated In  song  and  poetry.  Liberty,  long  the 
guardian  of  our  eastern  portals — The  Lady  to 
mllllCHVs  of  servicemen  who  have  sailed  past 
her — to  a  nobl3  representation  of  a  woman. 
Justice,  blind  but  invested  with  rectitude, 
honor,  faith  and  probity,  to  always  a  woman 
at  Ineffatd^  beauty. 

It  to  algniflcant  that  literature  records  only 
one  army  of  women,  the  battling  and  fearless 
Amaaons  of  the  ancients.  It  has  been  men 
who  have  perfected  the  mechanics  of  war — 
women  who  became  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  As  a  aymbol,  the  patriot  woman  to  an 
heroic  figure.  In  reality  ahe  is  a  creature  of 
our  Imagination,  ofttimea  expreased  through 
the  medium  of  each  of  you. 

The  patriot  woman  is  she  who  recogntaes 
the  needs  of  her  country  and  within  the 
limitations  of  her  genlvw.  actively  does  some- 
thing about  them — not  all  her  country's 
needa^no  one,  man  or  woman,  can  act  with 
wisdom  In  all  matters  simultaneously.  She 
electa  the  things  she  best  can  do  and  doea 
them  with  all  her  heart  and  strength — with 
vision,  with  determination  and  with  skill. 
Often  she  works  only  In  her  own  family  or 
In  her  own  community. 

Ages  paat  women  learned  a  lesson  that 
men  are  only  beginning  to  accept  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  world  order.  Women  long  ago  rec- 
ognised that  they  could  reconcile  the  di- 
vergent personalities  of  a  family.  Johnny 
may  be  a  fiery,  black -haired  crusader  and 
Jane  may  be  a  blond  bombehell.  but  mother 
somehow  manages  to  teach  them  to  under- 
stand each  other,  to  subscribe  to  a  common 
ideal  of  action  in  the  home — to  the  end  that 
they  live  together  comfortably  and  for 
mutual  good. 

The  Ideal  of  the  United  Nations,  reduced 
to  Its  fundamental  expression,  to  really 
nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  family  relationships.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  women  can  do  much  in  teach- 
ing ua  how  to  live  In  a  world  commxmlty. 

But  before  you  women  can  teach  ua  how 
to  Itve  together  you  must  recognize  and 
understand  the  problems  we  face  together. 
The  needa  of  the  world  community  of  na- 
tlooa  are  great.  The  needs  of  our  own  coun- 
try are  even  greater.  By  serving  the  latter 
well — you  serve  the  former  better.  Our 
country  needs — the  world  needs — a  rebirth 
of  the  Ideal  of  freedom,  a  rededlcatlon  to  the 
principles  af  our  Conatltutlon.  and  a  re- 
evaluatloo  of  our  Individual  responalbUltlea 
as  dtlaena. 

The  patriot  woman,  answering  the  call  of 
her  country,  draama  In  tcrma  of  service,  not 
at  aalf.  8ba  coastaotly  a*8  herself.  "What 
can  I.  s  itagla  individual  m  my  modest  home 
In  my  small  town — what  can  I  da?" 


There  to  no  formula  for  service.  Not  ths 
degree  of  talent,  but  the  depth  of  dealre  wUl 
decide  what  pauiotlc  service  to  for  each  of 
you.  "Not  the  dark  place  but  the  dim  eye 
that  hlndera. '  So  It  to  with  the  wUl  to  serve 
your  country.  There  to  no  lack  of  work  to 
do — no  village,  no  rvual  lane,  but  opportunity 
to  there.  Too  often  It  to  not  the  dark  place 
but  the  dim  eye  of  dlalntereat  that  obscures 
patriotic  needs. 

■arly  in  the  nineteenth  century  there 
lived  in  New  Tork  a  beautiful  and  wealthy 
young  woman  with  red  golden  hair.  At  10 
this  high-spirited  young  heiress  found  it  so 
difficult  to  keep  her  giddy  mind  on  her 
studies  that,  to  coerce  herself  into  the  task. 
it  u  said  she  bad  the  maid  tie  her  to  her 
chau.  Service  to  her  country  seemed  never 
to  have  entered  her  bright  young  head. 

She  married  a  reformer  20  years  her  senior 
and  continued  her  studies.  She  wrote  sev- 
eral hooka  of  conventional  verae  bearing 
such  modest  titles  aa  "Worda  for  the  Boura" 
to  which  no  one  paid  much  attention.  8h« 
bore  three  children,  wrote  nursery  rhymes 
for  them,  applauded  pollUly  her  husband's 
actlvltiea  In  the  Abolition  movement,  and 
one  day  a  mature  woman,  awakened  to  dto- 
cover  within  herself  a  burning  desire  to 
help  in  her  country's  hour  of  need — the  Civil 
War. 

There  seemed  little  enough  a  aecond-rate 
poet  could  do,  especially  a  female  poet.  She 
buaied  herself,  not  in  rolling  bandages  as 
so  many  of  you  did  In  the  recent  war  years 
(In  the  work  rooms  of  the  American  Red 
Croes)  birt  in  a  comparable  task,  scraping 
lint  for  surgical  dressings. 

Thto  was  not  enough.  There  must  be,  she 
reasoned,  some  way  in  which  her  small 
talent  for  versification  could  be  magnified 
to  serve  her  country.  If  only  her  tiny  note 
of  music  might  become  a  swelling  anthem! 
One  day  she  came  to  Washington  tc  witness 
a  review  of  troops.  I  do  not  know  where  her 
carriage  halted  when  the  ceremony  was  done. 
I  only  know  the  reglmenU  swung  by.  delay- 
ing all  carriage  traffic.  Company  after  com- 
pany marched  paat  until  the  rhythmic 
pounding  of  feet  echoed  and  re-echoed  In  her 
heart.  To  pass  the  time  her  party  began 
singing  the  rousing  song.  John  Brown's 
Body. 

Turning  to  the  red-headed  woman.  Janes 
Freeman  Clark  said.  "Julia,  why  dont  you 
write  aome  really  worthy  words  to  that  atlr- 
rlng  tune?" 

"Really  wwthy  words?"  Not  John  Brown's 
body  lies  a-moulderlng  in  the  ground.  Not 
that — but  something  better.  The  troops 
vanished  in  the  distance.  Julia  went  home. 
Inspired  but  inarticulate,  that  night  she  fell 
asleep.  In  the  gray  dawn  she  awakened. 
Quietly  she  lay.  suddenly  aware  of  a  great 
exultation.  The  words  marched  from  her 
heart  in  sonorous  dignity.  "Mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord," 
she  whispered  in  the  silence  of  the  dawn, 
"Hto  truth  to  marching  on!" 

Line  by  line  the  swelling  anthem  rolled 
from  her  Upa.  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic!  Her  little  talent,  spontaneously, 
suddenly  in  full  fruition.  Worthy  words  for 
a  stirring  tune?  The  marching  song  of  a 
nation  I  IfUlions  sang  it  then.  Millions 
sing  It  today.  It  echoes  from  the  co\mtry 
school  and  from  convention  halto.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  dedicated  herself  to  her  country. 
She  gave  the  beat  and  the  full-flowering  of 
her  talent,  a  song  that— like  truth— stUl 
marches  cm. 

Within  her  limitations,  whatever  they  are, 
deaplte  handicaps,  the  patriot  woman  flnda 
opportunity  to  serve — simply  and  naturally 
in  her  own  heart  she  flnda  the  way. 

There  to  in  theae  United  SUtea  today  a 
blue-eyed,  gray-haired  woman  who  lovea  her 
country,  perhaps  more  because  she  cannot 
see  It.  She  Is  quite  blind.  She  to  stone  deaf. 
Mot  io  long  ago  ahe  volunteered  to  spend  a 
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day.  as  ahe  often  doea.  vtoltlng  a  great  Army 
general  hoapital.  The  oOkslato  worried  a  lit- 
tle. She  aaked  to  viait  the  warda.  What, 
they  thought,  could  a  speechless  woman, 
blind  these  many  years,  and  deaf— what 
could  she  do  for  hospitalized  soldiers? 

Knowing  how  often  youth  dtoguises  emo- 
tion by  bototerous  talk,  they  feared  she  might 
sense  their  turbulence.  "How  shall  we  intro- 
duce her?"  they  asked.  Her  Interpreter  ad- 
vised them  to  avoid  such  formalities.  "She 
needs  no  introduction."  she  smiled.  So  they 
led  the  blind  woman  to  the  wards. 

Unerringly,  sure  of  welcome,  she  ap- 
proached the  beds.  Her  sesrchlng  Angers 
read  the  story  of  each  pain-wracked  face. 
Sightless  but  loving,  the  lively  blue  eyes  an- 
swered their  unspoken  questions.  To  the 
texture  and  color  of  akin  ahe  was  blind.  She 
recognized  no  race,  no  color,  no  creed. 

From  corridor  to  corridor  they  led  her 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  day.  and  as  she 
departed  peace  lay  sweetly  over  the  wards. 
Doomed  to  speechless  darkness,  her  eloquence 
had  penetrated  soul  after  soul  as  she  ex- 
pounded equality  and  brotherly  love  with  her 
fingertips. 

"You  are  a  good  soldier."  she  said  as  she 
touched  each  cheek  lightly.  And  not  a 
broken  body  but  would  have  rlaen  to  fight 
again  for  freedom  as  she  passed.  That  wo- 
man was  Helen  Keller,  patriot  woman. 

Julia  Ward  Howe.  Helen  Keller,  Lucretia 
Mott,  Molly  Pitcher,  Jane  Addams,  and  Mary 
Antln — all  women  patriots,  all  great  names 
in  history.  But  what  of  you  today?  Let  us 
examine  your  responsibilities. 

The  last  40  years  have  witnessed  three 
parallel  and  opposing  developments  in  the 
social  and  economic  status  of  women.  One, 
founded  on  a  complete  level  and  equality 
with  men  and  olTered  by  Lenin,  has  attained 
a  stature  of  world  significance.  Another, 
chosen  by  Mussolini  and  later  espoused  by 
Hitler,  was  best  described  by  the  latter  when 
he  declared,  "Man  to  the  organiser,  woman 
the  organ  for  carrying  out  bis  plan."  and 
"Woman  has  her  battlefield.  With  each  child 
that  she  brings  to  the  nation,  she  fights  her 
fight  for  the  nation." 

The  ultimate  in  pragmatism,  declared  so- 
cially good  because  it  worked  to  produce  the 
manpower  so  greatly  coveted  by  Fascist  na- 
tions, thto  philosophy  degraded  women  to  the 
level  of  productive  beasts. 

The  third,  that  of  free  choice  in  her  rela- 
tionships with  men.  has  found  Its  greatest 
development  in  the  democracies.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  grown  to  expect  that 
a  woman  will  choose  of  her  own  free  will 
how  she  will  live  and  work  with  men. 

Theae  three  avenues  of  development  are 
still  open  to  women.  Which  American  wo- 
men will  choose,  which  they  will  call  "pa- 
triotic." will  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon 
what  you  women  here — what  your  organiza- 
tions— do  within  the  next  lew  years.  Not 
only  your  membership  in  your  own  organiza- 
tion, but  your  membership  in  other  women's 
Organizations — an  interlocking  of  InterMt — 
bestows  upon  you  a  large  share  of  Influence. 
Tremendous  power  is  yoxirs.  Guard  it  well. 
Just  how  powerful  are  women  today?  No 
one  knows.  Devices  for  measuring  total  wo- 
man power,  world  woman  power,  have  not 
been  perfected.  Even  the  most  skilled  and 
learned  soclologtot  cannot  estimate  the  pres- 
ent power  of  women,  nor  predict  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  welgbt  of  Influence 
they  are  destined  to  embody  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  affairs  of  the  proposed  com- 
munity of  nations. 

However,  It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  there 
win  devolve  upon  women  heavy  obligations 
tor  patriotic  service  to  the  state  and  to  the 
world.  If  for  no  other  reason,  because  womtn 
in  the  leading  nations  far  outnimiber  men. 
In  Russia,  the  Communist  state  where 
equality  to  the  law,  women  outnumber  men 
by  10,000,000,  In  Great  Britain,  whose 
standards  for  women  may  l>e  said  to  parallel 
ours,  there  are  3.000,000  more  women  than 


mm.  In  Oemjmy  the  proportion  to  five 
women  to  three  men.  In  the  Jnited  Statee 
women  outntunber  men  by  1,000,000.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  war  losses  in  Japan,  It 
would  appear  that  women  outnumber  men 
about  700,000.  In  China  alone  do  the  men 
outnumt>er  the  women. 

What  does  this  preponderance  of  women 
really  mean? 

First,  for  your  Immedlats  planning,  it 
meana  that  your  responsibility  to  your  coim- 
try  and  to  the  community  of  nations  to  pro- 
portionately great.  Traditionally,  women 
have  assumed  the  duty  of  training  and  In- 
spiring youth  in  the  Ideals  of  the  Republic. 
You  will  continue  to  discharge  that  obliga- 
tion. But  you  must  do  more.  As  a  shifting 
in  the  balance  of  power  between  men  and 
women  occurs,  you  must  of  necessity  accept 
the  mantle  of  stateamaiuhip  as  and  If  It  to 
relinquished. 

Your  responsibility  to  your  country  and 
your  ol>llgatlon  to  the  world  community  of 
nations  is  in  direct  proportion  to  your  num- 
bers. Unless  some  accident  of  fate  deci- 
mates women,  or  some  inordinate  skill  In 
planning  to  developed,  it  to  not  Inconceivable 
that  the  future  world  sttte  may  be  one  of 
which  the  ancient  Amazons  were  prophetic. 
You  women,  your  sisters  and  daughters  may 
be,  all  unconsciously,  the  pioneers  In  i  pre- 
dominantly feminine  world. 

During  the  war  years,  women,  blessed  by 
socletf  and  commended  by  Government,  left 
their  homes  by  thotisands.  They  became 
riveters  and  welders  and  grease  monkeys 
and  pilots.  They  drove  trucks  and  busses 
and  enlisted  In  the  WACS.  WAVES,  SPARS, 
and  Marines.  They  followed  the  troops  to 
the  fighting  fronts.  In  the  world's  largest 
mass  exodus  from  the  home  they  evolved  a 
new  economic  and  social  design  for  women. 
For  several  years  the  woman  we  have  so  long 
considered  typical — the  woman  in  the 
home — was  scarcely  more  than  a  graciously 
remembered  symbol. 

Those  too  young  to  enltot  or  to  work  on 
the  production  front  or  those  who  were 
training  for  a  trade  or  profession  deemed 
necessary  continued  in  school.  With  10.000.- 
000  men  withdrawn  from  normal  duties 
women  took  over  many  unusual  Jobs.  They 
also  took  over  the  schools  and  colleges.  The 
ranks  of  professional  women  and  white-collar 
glrU  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  grad- 
uates of  the  war  years,  miles  ahead  of  their 
masculine  contemporaries,  form  in  the  ag- 
gregate a  bloc  of  no  inconsiderable  power. 
Numerically  you  are  already  greet.  How 
great  to  your  patriotism?  Is  It  great  enough 
to  answer  the  maJCM-  challenge — the  challenge 
to  which  it  may  be  that  women  must  give  the 
final  answer.  Has  the  human  capacity  lor 
working  together  and  living  together  In  peace 
and  prosperity  diminUhed  through  the  years? 
Have  we  as  nations,  as  a  society,  lost  the 
knack  of  living  together  that  you  women 
have  so  painstakingly  developed  through  the 
ages?  Thto  to  the  question  asked  of  you  and 
of  all  nations  in  which  women  predominate. 
Material  efficiency  has  increased  amazingly. 
You  need  only  consider  the  working  tools 
of  your  grandmother's  household  to  see  hew 
much  easier  life  has  beer  made  for  the  home, 
maker  by  Increased  material  efficiency.  On  a 
larger  scale  we  have  perfected  the  machinery 
that  produces  almost  every  conceivable  com- 
fort and  luxury.  Yet  at  the  same  tinae  we 
have  devised  an  engine  of  destruction  that 
to  incomparably  more  horrifying  than  our 
wildest  conception  of  hell — the  atom  bomb 
that  can  destroy  tis  all. 

You  may  say  that  we  have  In  the  past 
faced  many  International  crises  and  domestic 
turmoil.  We  have.  We  have  faced  revolt, 
rebellion  and  foreign  war  and  brought  them 
all  to  a  successful  conclusion.  But  It  to  not 
enough  that  driven  by  hate  and  fear  we 
should,  through  sheer  ingenlousness,  con- 
trive to  defeat  our  enemies.  It  to  not  enough 
that  under  pressure  we  can  prodxioe  dra- 
matically for  the  effective  chaos  demanded 
by  war.    We  must  learn  the  secret  of  such 


efficiency  for  war  and  put  it  to  work  for 
peace. 

We  miut  manage  somehow  to  avert  war 
and  to  circumvent  depreaaion.  We  must 
learn  to  recognise  these  twin  evils,  to  dlag« 
nose  their  symptoms  and  to  perfect  preven- 
tive not  curative  medicine  for  them.  As 
science  has  produced  serums  for  diphtheria, 
yellow  fever,  smallpox,  and  other  virulent 
diseases,  so  must  civilization  discover  the 
hidden  reasons  for  war  and  depreaaion  and 
attack  them  at  the  source.  We  must  search 
them  out  and  destroy  them  before  they  deto- 
nate us  into  oblivion. 

We  have  relied  too  much  and  too  long 
upon  the  punlahment  of  the  guilty  or  ths 
irresponsible  as  a  cure  for  war  and  a  panacea 
for  depresalon.  It  to  not  enough  that  ths 
slntoter  Nazis  hang  at  Nuremberg  or  that 
Japanese  war  lords  die.  They  must  never 
again  be  permitted  to  thrive. 

The  innumerable  phaaes  of  a  program  of 
prevention  can  fumiah  your  organisations 
with  material  for  endlsss  plans  for  public 
education.  Whether  or  not  we  embrace  a 
world  community  of  understanding  and  mu- 
tual respect,  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
our  national  individuality  and  Integrity,  or 
invite  chaoe.  lies  with  you  women  of  the 
patriotic  orders. 

For  chaos  to  not  a  factor  outside  ourselves 
or  outside  our  national  borders.  It  lies  with- 
in our  minds  and  hearts.  Destruction  and 
oblivion  can  come  only  to  a  cotmtry  that 
Invites  them. 

The  miserable  sneak  vrho  seeks  to  infil- 
trate subversive  propaganda  with  a  daring 
so  bold  it  can  be  mistaken  for  courage  must 
find  you  alert  to  recognize  his  cunning.  Take 
time  to  analyze  the  persuasive  platitudes  and 
generalities  with  which  these  purveyors  of 
treason  attempt  to  disarm  and  divide  us 
They  would  set  us  one  against  the  oth'.r 
until  the  notoe  of  discord  deafens  us  to  the 
call  of  patriotic  service. 

Patriotism  can  be  cultivated.  It  can  be 
taught  as  surely  aa  loyalty  and  ol>cdlence. 
You,  as  leaders  of  patriotic  organizations, 
must  take  the  lead  In  teaching  and  exempli- 
fying loyalty  and  voluntary  cooperation  as 
a  means  of  national  prosperuy  and  interna- 
tional good  will. 

Rather  than  permitting  the  fear  of  de- 
struction to  drive  us,  let  us  stand  fast  and 
freely  dedicate  ourselves  and  o\u  children  to 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  ena  that  we  nuy  peacefully  live 
together. 

During  the  war  we  fought  an  Ideal  to  which 
ours  was  opposed.  Since  peace  has  come  It 
Is  Important  that  we  reevaluate  our  own 
philosophy  and  hold  faat  to  It.  In  opposing 
another  ideal,  surely  we  must  have  more 
clearly  defined  our  own.  Now,  precisely  what 
to  our  Ideal  and  how  are  we  going  to  preserve 
it  or  adapt  It  to  world  organization? 

To  you  women  It  should  not  seem  difflciilt 
to  define,  nor  to  use.  For,  as  I  previously 
stated,  the  Ideal  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
an  international  application  of  the  principles 
that  have  so  long  governed  the  activities  of 
women  in  the  home  and  of  women's  patriotic 
organizations:  that  to.  unity  of  pmrpoee  but 
diversity  at  activity. 

You  may  aak.  how  much  can  I  do?  You 
can  do  much.  Go  back  and  set  your  own 
small  house  in  order,  for  it  to  there  that  pa- 
triotic service  begins,  there  that  international 
understanding  originates.  Bducatlon  for 
peace  can  become  as  effective  as  training  for 
war.  Indeed  they  should  go  hand  In  hand. 
BAllitsry  strength  and  international  peace  are 
not  antitheses.  They  can  be  reconciled,  for 
peace  to  the  other  face  of  war.  Like  Janus, 
the  two-faced  God  of  the  Romans,  peace  and 
preparedness  are  two  aspects  at  the  ssms 
thing. 

For  that  reason,  during  the  trying  yeais  of 
Intemstkmsl  growing  pains  ahead,  while  na- 
tions learn  to  live  together  without  aggrss- 
slon.  you  should  vigorously  support  a  pro- 
gram of  military  strength— a  controlled,  dis- 
ciplined,   adequate    mlUtary    strength,    not 
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Into  patriotic  action  the  Ideala  of 
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derstandlnf  wtll   replace  distrust 
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How  powerful  you  are  no  one 
It  Is  safe  to  say  thst  If  every 
United  Nations  dedicated  herseli 
trlotlc   service   of   her   own 
the    understanding   of    others 
economic  and  social  evolution 
night,  world  revolution  for  peac 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMiUKS 


HON.  JAMES  DOMENCEAUX 


or   LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THE  BOUSZ  OF 

Mondaw.  Febnutnf  24. 


Mr.  DOifENOEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  industry  that  means  i  Uvellbood 
for  many  thousands  of  our  citliens  in 
Louisiana  and  other  States  along  the 
Oulf  Coast  is  in  grave  danger.  I  refer 
to  the  shrimp  production  and  paddng 
industry  which  is  impertl<d  by  the 
steadily  increasing  lmportati>ns  of  this 
very  wholesome  and  delicioiis  seafood 
Into  this  country,  particularly  from 
Mexico. 

Rdiable  reports  show  that 
(^lantlties  of  shrimp  are  beiig 
into  the  United  States  and  placed 
Chicago  and  possibly  other 
competition    with    our    owi) 
These  imported  shrimp  can 
lower    figure    than    those 
American  waters,  because  of 
ness  of  Mexican  labor 
mon  labor  in  the  packing 
the  Oulf  coast  receives  aroimd 
week,  similar  workers  in 
competing  country  get  less 
sui^.     As  a  further  adv 
is  produdnff  from  new  and 
seem  practically  limitless  shhmp  areas 
that  can  supply  at  a  rate  man  r  times  our 
ovn.    These  and  other  facte  rs  serve  to 
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create  a  situation  that  can  and  will,  un- 
less curtailed,  soon  wreck  an  American 
business  that  has  taken  long  years  of 
toil,  courage,  and  sacrifice  to  develop  to 
its  present  importance. 

I  believe  in  the  so-called  good- 
neighbor  policy,  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
fostering  it  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
citizens.  Our  shrimp  fishermen  and* 
packers  are  hard-working  people  who 
struggled  through  depression  years, 
slowly,  but  with  never-ending  persever- 
ance, building  up  their  industry.  They 
have  been  aided  by  the  days  when  the 
Nation's  pocketbook  has  been  better 
filled,  increasing  the  demand  for  their 
product.  This  era  of  prosperity  cannot 
be  expected,  however,  to  go  on  forever. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  those 
engaged  in  shrimping  must  face  weak- 
ened markets  and  reduced  prices.  If 
they  are  properly  protected  by  their  own 
Government  they  will  still  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  good  living.  If  not,  they 
can  easily  face  bankruptcy. 

The  Government  owes  these  thousands 
of  loyal,  devoted  Americans  this  protec- 
tion, not  only  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, but  likewise  because  of  their  very 
valuable  and  patriotic  contribution  to  the 
war  food  program,  under  dangerous  and 
difficult  conditions.  We  owe  it  to  them 
for  the  fact  that  In  addition  to  the  haz- 
ards connected  with  their  own  work  they 
rescued  nearly  300  merchant  seamen 
who  faced  death  wl.en  enemy  submarines 
attacked  Allied  ships  during  World 
War  n. 

There  is  one  solution  for  the  problem 
now  confronting  the  American  shrimp 
industry.  That  is  to  limit  the  importa- 
tion of  shrimp  into  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  means  of  eliminating  the  prin- 
cipal danger  at  this  time  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  restrict  such  im- 
portation from  Mexico.  My  measure 
provides  that  the  total  importation  of 
fresh,  iced,  canned,  and  processed  shrimp 
Into  this  country  from  Mexico  in  any  one 
calendar  year,  beginning  with  1947,  shall 
not  exceed  the  largest  total  quantity  of 
such  shrimp  that  was  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Mexico  during  any 
one  calendar  year  within  the  period  of 
January  1,  1942,  to  December  31,  1945. 
both  dates  inclusive.  As  used  In  this 
leglslaUon  the  term  "United  States" 
means  the  several  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the 
welfare  of  so  many  individuals  and  in- 
volves so  many  millions  of  dollars  in- 
vested In  shrimp  tx>ats  and  shore  instal- 
lations in  seven  coastal  States,  that  it 
calls  for  prompt,  decisive  and  favorable 
action  by  Congress.  Unless  we  protect 
the  rights  of  our  fellow  citizens  affected 
in  this  instance,  how  can  we  expect  other 
industries  in  this  country  to  look  to  us 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  those  principles  that  guarantee  fair 
trade  practices  and  wholesome,  just  com- 
petition? If  we  fail  in  such  a  clear  duty 
at  this  time  we  must  expect  that  the 
confidence  of  business  wUl  be  shaken, 
in  its  dependence  upon  us. 

No  doubt  in  view  of  the  efforts  of  our 
Government  to  promote  world  trade  we 
should  not  seek  a  tariff  on  shrimp,  since 


other  nations  might  regard  that  course 
as  one  of  discrimination.  But  I  believe 
that  properly  limiting  imports  is  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  this  industry  on  a 
safe  and  profitable  basis.  It  seems  to 
be  the  wisest,  fairest,  and  most  practical 
step  to  follow. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CAUrORMlA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Monday,  Fet*ntary  24.  1947 

Mr.  SKEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Sun  of  San  Bernardino. 
Calif.: 

DANCEB   SIGNS 

It  is  time  for  our  Nation  to  pause  and  take 
stock  of  lu  position  In  the  world.  It  may  be 
later  than  we  think. 

Congress  may  be  about  to  order  further  dis- 
armament in  the  quest  for  the  money  sav- 
ings to  make  good  an  alleged  Republican 
promise  to  cut  taxes  30  percent. 

For  several  weeks  the  Nation's  military 
leaders  have  been  warning  that  further  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  will  dangerously 
cripple  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  people  can  recall  that  on  other  occa- 
sions Congress  declined  to  heed  similar  warn- 
ings from  the  men  who  had  been  hired  to 
prepare  the  defenses  of  the  country.  They 
certainly  have  not  forgotten  that  this  coiu- 
try  went  fight  up  to  actual  war  without  tak- 
ing notice  of  the  danger  signs  that  were 
visible  throughout  the  world.  This  country 
not  only  d'.d  that  once,  but  twice.  History 
reveals  that  two  great  wars  Into  which  we 
were  drr.wn,  were  stwrted  because  men  who 
thought  they  could  rule  the  world  gambled 
on  the  inability  of  the  United  SUtes  to  arm 
in  time  to  successfully  defend  itself. 

Are  the  signs  that  are  again  visible  danger 
signs? 

What  Is  the  real  meaning  of  the  feverish 
activity  of  Russia  in  the  spread  of  communis- 
tic activity  throughout  the  world? 

What  Is  the  real  reason  for  Russia's  Iron 
curtain? 

Why  does  Russia  refuse  the  simple  prop- 
osition that  the  United  Nations  outlaw  the 
atomic  bomb  and  take  over  the  supervision 
and  inspection  of  all  activities  relating  to 
the  atomic  bomb? 

Why  does  Russia  insist  upon  extending  its 
domination  over  other  peoples  of  Europe  who 
are  opposed  to  living  under  the  Russian 
systMn? 

There  is  no  satisfactory  answer. 

And  since  there  is  no  satisfactory  answer, 
what  Is  the  course  of  wisdom  for  the  people 
of  the  United  Stotes? 

That  answer  is  not  or  should  not  be  dif- 
ficult. This  country  should  continue  its  de- 
termination to  be  able  to  defend  Itself. 

We  do  not  think  war  with  Russia  Is  im- 
pending. We  do  not  think  Russia  desires  a 
war  that  would  be  disastrous  to  Russia — 
even  though  It  might  also  be  disastrous  to 
the  United  States  and  civilization. 

But  history  proves  that  too  many  men 
and  women,  who  on  two  other  occasions 
thought  war  Involving  the  United  States 
was  impossible  or  Improbable,  were  exactly 
wrong. 

SUence  on  the  diplomatic  dash  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  la  no  longer 
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wise.  There  Is  a  clash,  a  very  deep  and 
determined  clash.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est Indication  that  this  country  can  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  Russian  view,  nor  that 
Russia  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  Amer- 
ican view. 

The  United  States  will  not  surrender  the 
atomic  bomb  unless  Russia  agrees  that  It 
will  submit,  along  with  every  other  cotmtry 
In  the  world,  to  the  right  of  Inspecticm  of 
aU  activities  relating  to  atomic  power.  The 
United  States  will  not  retreat  from  Its  posi- 
tion that  security  for  all  nations  should 
come  through  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. The  United  States  will  not  retreat 
from  Its  position  that  untU  there  is  agree- 
ment on  the  responsibilities  and  power  of 
the  United  Nations  it  wlU  not  disarm.  Nor 
wUl  the  United  States  relax  its  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  Russia  in  extending  Its 
power  Into  other  nations  which  do  not  want 
to  be  dominated  by  the  Soviet. 

The  official  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
calls  for  patience.  In  the  hope  that  Russia 
will  eventxially  reach  the  conclusion  It  does 
not  desire  to  force  its  political  dictatorship 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  are 
tmited  upon  such  foreign  policy. 

But  the  Republican  Party  may  be  the 
party  that  wiU  weaken  such  a  determined 
foreign  policy.  If  the  Republican  Congress 
takes  leadership  In  forcing  a  reduction  of 
mUitary  appropriations.  The  Democratic 
Party  must  accept  history's  indictment  for 
failure  to  prepare  this  country  for  both 
World  Wars,  for  it  was  In  power  during  the 
danger  years.  It  wanted  the  votes  that  went 
with  the  slogan  "He  Kept  Us  Out  of  War." 

Just  why  the  Republicans  would  be  anxlotis 
to  duplicate  the  prevlotts  role  of  the  Demo- 
crats is  difficult  to  understand.  Instead  of 
looking  for  reward  In  1948  because  we  are 
the  boys  who  cut  your  taxes  20  percent,  the 
OOP  should  look  more  Intently  upon  the 
danger  signals  that  again  fly  In  this  world. 

The  world-wide  fear  of  the  atomic  t>omb 
may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  Its  use.  Hitler 
had  the  poison  gas  that  could  have  knocked 
Britain  out  of  the  war.  He  didn't  use  it  be- 
catise  he  knew  retaliation  in  kind  would  be 
certain  and  swift. 

This  country's  determination  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  shall  disarm  together  or 
we  will  not  disarm  at  all  Is  clear.  But  pend- 
ing the  decision  of  the  world,  it  would  be 
foolhardy  for  the  United  States  to  deny  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  the  money  they  need  to 
do  the  job  we  expect. 

For  once  Congress  should  listen  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  men  the  country  hires  to  defend 


Duplication  and  Ineficiency  in  Gorem- 
■leiit  Bnreant 


and    inefficiency    in    Oovemment    bureaus. 
Many  preceding  notices,  etc.,  have  been  re- 
ceived in  an  equal  degree  of  duplication. 
Tours  very  truly. 

DuNLAp  ft  Co.,  Inc. 

Ai.v»  W.  ICuitvT. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24.  1947 
Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.   Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcokd.  I  Include  the  following : 

Domult  ft  Co.,  IwCm 

Columbus,  Ind.,  February  21.  1947. 
B^resentatlve  Eabl  Wilsom, 

Congressional  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Daaa  Sa:  In  one  recent  maU  deUvery  we 
received  six  duplicate  notices  In  six  separate 
mvelopes  from  War  Assets  Administration, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  We  enclose  notices  and 
envelopes  as  evidence  of  typical  dupUcatlon 


EztcBsion  of  RecIamatioB  Act  to  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rica,  aad  tbe  Virgin 
Islands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  cAuroxNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESBNTAITVES 

Monday.  February  24.  1947 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mending legislation  extending  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Reclamation  Act  to  Alaska, 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  importance  of  these  outposts  of 
our  Government  to  national  defense  has 
taken  on  a  new  significance  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  is  more  necessary  than  ever 
that  every  possible  step  be  taken  to  de- 
velop the  economy  and  well-being  of  the 
American  citizens  residing  in  these  Ter- 
ritories and  insular  possessions. 

In  recommending  this  legislation,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sub- 
mitted the  following  communication  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

I  enclose  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress a  draft  of  a  bUl  to  extend  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  to  certain  Territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States. 

From  time  to  time  dvirlng  the  past  several 
years  It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  Department  that  investigations  and 
projects  looking  to  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  our  Ter- 
ritories and  possessions  are  urgently  needed. 
If  such  activities  had  been  imdertaken  and 
the  necessary  construction  accomplished,  the 
problem  of  transporting  foodstuffs  to  Hawaii, 
In  the  early  part  of  World  War  n,  would 
not  have  been  as  acute.  Reclamation  de- 
velopment in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  would  have  lightened  the  economic 
distress  resulting  from  droughts  and  the 
shortage  of  fertile  land,  and  would  have  In- 
creased employment  opportunities.  Impetus 
would  have  been  given  to  the  settlement  of 
Alaska  by  the  wise  development  of  Irriga- 
tion and  incidental  power  proJecU. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  there  is  extremely 
heavy  rainfall  in  areas  almost  adjacent  to 
areas  in  which  arid  conditions  prevaU.  The 
agricultural  economy  of  the  Islands  has  been 
based  largely  on  sugar  and  pineapple  crops 
raised  on  a  large  scale  by  corporate  farming 
methods.  Staple  foods  have  been  almost 
wholly  Imported.  The  Territory's  experience 
diiring  the  war  clearly  Indicates  the  necessity 
for  Increasing  staple  food  prodtictlon  locally, 
to  alleviate  hardships  and  diet  dislocations 
In  times  when  water  transportation  Is  dlffl- 
ctilt  or  Impassible,  and  as  a  means  of  better 
balancing  the  local  economy.  The  need  for 
suitable    homesteading    land    has    also    In- 


creased: as  the  populatkm  has  steadily  rtoea. 
new  markets  have  been  created.  Only 
through  better  geographic  and  seaaonal  dla> 
tributton  of  water,  through  irrigation,  will 
It  be  possible  to  Increase  the  amoimt  ot 
loeally  grtmn  staple  foodstuffs  and  to  Instira 
the  success  of  a  homesteading  program. 

Studies  of  Caribbean  conditions,  notably  la 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  have 
reached  tbe  conclusion  that  soU  and  water 
conservation  and  the  intelligent  use  of  water 
resources  are  essential  to  any  effective  pro- 
gram for  stabUlalng  the  economy  and  broad- 
ening opportunities  fca-  employment.  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  highest  peaks  and  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  mountain 
ranges  which  bisect  the  island  from  east  to 
west  receive  the  greatest  rainfall.  whUe  the 
remaining  areas,  with  the  greatest  need  for 
water,  receive  the  least.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  varies  from  about  30  Inches  on  the 
south  coast  to  more  than  100  Inches  In  the 
mountain  areas.  High  evaporation  combined 
with  high  temperatures,  low  relative  humid- 
ity, and  constant  winds  tend  to  cause  semi- 
arid  conditions  even  where  the  average  an- 
nual rainfall  is  46  Inches.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  unbalanced  distribution  of  rainfall, 
the  development  of  agrlculttu*,  Puerto  Rico's 
principal  industry,  has  been  subject  to 
marked  limitations  in  addition  to  the  handi- 
cap caxised  by  the  fact  that  only  one-half 
of  the  land  is  arable  while  the  population 
density  is  almost  600  persons  per  square  mUe. 
Extension  of  the  Reclamation  Act  would 
make  a  most  important  contribution  to  a 
solution  of  Puerto  Rico's  economic  problem. 
Many  exceUent  dam  sites  for  hydroelectric 
plants  may  be  found  along  the  rapid,  flat- 
bottom  mountain  streams;  It  Is  estimated 
that  Puerto  Rico's  water  power  could  be 
Ulpled  under  the  reclamation  program.  Of 
even  more  value,  however,  would  be  the  addi- 
tion to  the  total  amount  of  arable  land. 

The  Virgin  Islands  are  In  roughly  the  same 
situation  as  Pu«rto  Rlco.  The  poptilatkm  of 
30.000  Is  severely  handicapped  by  too  little 
precipitation,  poorly  dlsuibuted  for  pro- 
ductive cultivation,  excessive  run-ofl  of  the 
water,  soil  erosion  and  the  lowoing  of  the 
water  table,  the  latter  particularly  In  St. 
Croix,  the  agricultural  center  of  the  Islands. 
Recurrent  droughts,  soil  depletion,  and  Im- 
proper use  of  land  have  reduced  the  quantity 
and  impaired  the  quality  of  crops,  milk, 
livestock,  and  poultry  and  have  affected  th« 
health  and  wealth  of  the  people.  A  reclama- 
tion program  can  do  much  to  Improve  ttaa 
situation. 

In  Alaska,  there  are  various  areas  which, 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  developed  for 
agricultural  piirsuits.  The  Mataniiska  area, 
which,  after  an  unsuccessful  start.  Is  be- 
coming an  eminently  worth-while  undertak- 
ing. Is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  cokmlaa- 
tlon  that  might  be  encouraged  In  the  Terri- 
tory. In  connection  with  tbe  agricultural 
and  colonisation  programs,  and  perhaps  even 
more  important  to  the  development  of  Alaska 
because  of  lU  potentialities  In  bringing  in- 
dustry to  the  Territory,  is  hydroelectric 
power.  The  strategic  value  of  Alaska  as  an 
outpost  of  eeonomlc  expansion  and  of  na- 
tional defense  has  l>ecome  startllngly  ^- 
parent  In  the  last  few  years.  Works  <rf  the 
type  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  equipped 
to  buUd  wUl  play  a  major  role  in  the  future 
of  the  Territory  and  can  contribute  much 
to  the  economy  of  tbe  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

For  more  than  44  years  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  this  Department  has  engaged 
In  the  investigation  of.  the  planning  for,  and 
the  constmctlon,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  projectt  for  the  conservation  of  tb* 
water  rcsourcee  at  the  West.  The  Investiga- 
tions and  construction  in  the  territorial  areas 
should  unquestionably  be  entrusted  to  that 
agency  which  has  demonstrated  Its  compe- 
tence. 

The  blU  submitted  herewith  would  make 
poeslble  the  realization  In  Alaska,  Hawaii. 
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riMrio  aiM.  ud  ttM  Tlrfla 

17  bMMflta  to  whteb  nUnaem  ifw  ttamtf 
natOm,    tu  asuntftnc  Um 
Act  to  Um  Tarrttortal  ar«w.  bo««|«r 
■ton  bai  (Men  mftd*  that  tb* 
Und  !■««  which  th«  OongTWi  ha  1 
for  Aluka  and  BawmU  wtU  not 
■nius.  the  btll  provUtaa  that  tba 
public  land*  tn  thoaa  TarrttortM  will 
•ub}«ct  to  tb*  TMnltarlat  organic 
The  Dtrector  of  tha  Bureau  of 
haa  Informad  mc  that  there  U  di 
to  tha  aabmlMton  of  thla  propoifd 
tloo  to  the  Consreaa. 

Oacaa  L.  CmaHium 
Aetirif  Saerctarf  of  the  |ri><«Hor. 
VaaacaBT  1».  1M7. 
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On  TxiesdAy,  February  18. 
ben  of  the  House  Committee 
Lands  left  California  to  visit 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  tn 
a  first-hand  knowledge,  on  th< 
the  conditions  existing  there 
step  toward  the  consideration 
tlon.     They  were  Hon.  Noitij 
and  Hon.  Claii  Emclx. 

On  the  same  day  ten  other 
of  the  House  Committee  on 
together  with   five  Senators 
same  committee  of  the  Senat ; 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
the  same  purpose. 

The  problems  with  reference 
Rico  which  Congress  must 
much  more  serious  by  reason 
that  when  we  took  over  Puerto 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  In  1899 
contained  le^3  than  a  million 
while  now  the  population  is 
more  than  two  milUon.    It  is 
most   densely    populated  'r~ 
world,  being  less  than  100 
and  40  miles  wide.    The 
these  people  has  been 
upon     one     single     commodity 
This  great  Increase  In  popu 
further  comi^cated  social 
solution  of  which  are  cs 
economic  problems. 
It  is  particularly 
Members  of  Confr«M  will  take 
their  arduous  work  here  In 
to  study  a  situation  of  this 
hand.    They  could  sit  betwe<Ai 
walls  of  a  committee  room  fo 
end  and  not  gain  the  Intimate 
they  have  been  able  to  acquliji 
few  days'  visit  to  these  ialancp, 
members  of  the  House 
Public  Lands  who  made 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Hon.  Pin  L  CiAiRrotD 
Subcommittee  on  Territorial 
Possessions:  Hon.  Z3ban  P. 
WtsLrr  A.  O'Iwut.  Hon 
RvsaitL,  Hon.  John  Sankmn 
WAsa  H.  JmaoM.  Hon 
■ON,  Hon.  Antonio  M. 
H.  RnucK.  and  Commlaatonfr 

It  u  my  famast  hopt  that 
too-distant  future  more 
eommlttat  will  b«  able  to  visl 
imiwrtanl   trMs,   tnoludlnf 
Alaska,  Naw«U.  PiMrto  Rtoo 
iln  IslaiHb  but  also  those 
UnllMl  aialM  whara 
•UoiM  OMM  undtr  iht 
tflcUon  tf  tht  FubUo  Lands 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuroaKiA 

IN  THX  HOnSK  OF  RXPRXSKNTATIVBS 

Thursdav,  February  20. 1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  hous- 
ing for  veterans  is  our  No.  1  problem  in- 
side the  over-all  No.  1  problem  of  hous- 
ing. I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of 
the  House  are  concerned  about  it.  I  am 
convinced  that  every  one  of  us  had  better 
become  not  only  concerned  about  it,  but 
do  something  about  It,  and  fast. 

By  that  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to 
make  bad  matters  worse  by  depriving 
OPA  of  funds  for  enforcement  of  rent 
and  price  ceilings  on  new  housing  being 
built  with  veterans'  priorities  and  by  the 
rest  of  the  blind,  stupid,  reckless  decon- 
trol program  which  passed  this  House 
under  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  every  day's  delay  in  en- 
acting the  Wagner-Taft-Ellender  hous- 
ing  bill  is  costly  in  terms  of  national 
health,  strength,  and  welfare,  so  far  as 
millions  of  badly  housed,  overcrowded, 
and  overcharged  families  are  concerned. 
Veterans  are  worst  hit  because  they  were 
absent  on  official  business — at  our  re- 
quest— when  our  present  inadequate 
.  housing  was  filled  up. 

I  have  proposed,  in  H.  R.  1750,  which 
fits  in  with  the  over-all  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bill,  a  $1,000,000,000  loan 
and  subsidy  housing  program  for  vet- 
erans and  their  families  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  local  housing  agencies.  Most 
of  that  money  would  be  repaid.  All  of  It 
will  pay  great,  high  dividends  In  national 
strength,  health,  and  unity. 
What  are  we  waiting  for? 
I  call  the  Members'  attention  to  an 
article  from  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times 
stating  that  two  out  of  five  married  white 
veterans  in  that  area  are  compelled  to 
double  up  and  that  half  of  the  married 
Negro  veterans  are  compelled  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Is  this  the  best  that  our  Nation  can  do 
for  the  men  who  saved  freadom  for  us 
all? 

The  article  from  the  Shreveport  Times 
follows: 
Two>rtrTNS  or  wMm  wis  doqbui  vr,  rbnt 

BOOMS 

Approalmataly  two-fifths  of  tha  S.810  mar* 
tied  white  veterans  of  World  War  U  and  one- 
Italf  of  the  l.ftOO  married  Negro  veteraiM  In 
the  Sbreveport  area  are  doubling  up  wtUi 
ralatlvee  or  friends  or  living  tn  rented  roonu, 
trallere,  or  tourlat  eabtna.  according  to  ths 
reaalt  of  a  recent  eample  survey  released  yes- 
terday by  Director  J.  0.  Caps,  Bureau  of 
lb*  Census. 

Tha  survey,  mada  at  th*  raqusst  of  tha  Na- 
tional Housing  Agaitoy  (or  lbs  v«taraiu'  smsr* 
gaucy  htntatng  program,  funhsr  sbONtd  that 
oM«'>isnt)^  of  the  married  while  vftsraM  and 
nearly  three>Anhi  of  the  married  Nsgro  vat* 
srsns  lived  tn  dwelling  units  which  nasd 
MSjor  rsiMirs  or  lack  uu«  ur  mors  standard 
j^umlilni  raolliiiaa. 

Ths  ivirvey  u  tossed  oa  Awdlngs  during  a 
samMls  lurvay  in  Aufusl  anil  SMUwlan\anie4 
IH  Onuthsi  «n«(  NMvamhaf  M  |ddUi»mal  in< 
fufmsium  ih  ths  ihrsvs|MM't  stU  Husaisv  CHiy 


It  ihowed  that  at  the  preaent  time  there 
ara  SS.139  private  aiM  public  dwaliing  \inlta 
In  the  area,  with  aU  but  1  peroant  of  tha 
total  number  occupied.  Of  this  number, 
the  owners  stiU  lived  tn  40  percent  of  tiiem. 
while  the  other  50  percent  are  teaant-cccu- 
pled  entirely. 

The  eurvey.  covering  the  houalng  plaiu  of 
all  veterans  for  the  next  12  montha.  ahowed 
that  If  iMualng  would  be  available  during 
the  next  year  at  preaent  prices  and  quUlty. 
17  percent  of  the  white  veterans  aald  they 
would  be  in  the  houalng  market.  11  percent 
would  buy  or  build  a  house  and  6  pei-cent 
would  move  and  rent.  Of  the  Negro  vet- 
mrans.  13  percent  would  be  In  the  horning 
market,  8  percent  would  buy  or  build,  and 
5  percent  would  move  or  rent. 

An  additional  18  percent  of  the  white  vet- 
erans and  14  percent  of  the  Negro  veterans 
would  be  drawn  Into  the  housing  market  If 
they  could  find  houses  at  the  price,  size .  and 
quality  they  desire.  Under  such  conditions, 
a  total  of  30  percent  of  the  white  veterans 
and  23  percent  of  the  Negro  veterans  vould 
buy  or  build  a  house  within  the  ne7:t  12 
months:  and  5  percent  of  the  white  and  4 
percent  of  the  Negro  veterans  would  move 
and  rent. 

Among  the  white  veterans  who  would  buy 
or  build  If  houses  or  materials  are  ava  Jable 
at  the  price  and  quality  they  desire,  the  arer- 
age  price  they  reported  they  would  be  a!)le  to 
pay  for  a  house  was  SCOOO,  and  the  average 
gross  monthly  payment  they  would  be  a  ile  to 
make  was  S45,  the  survey  showed.  Their 
average  weekly  Income  from  all  source:!  was 
SM.  The  average  size  hotise  they  desired  was 
five  rooms. 

Among  the  veterans  who  would  movo  and 
rent  other  quarters  If  they  could  get  what 
they  wanted,  the  average  gross  monthly  rental 
they  would  be  able  to  pay  was  S40,  their  aver- 
age weekly  Income  was  S48,  and  the  average 
size  unit  they  desired  was  four  rooms. 

Of  the  estimated  11.000  veterans  Uvlag  in 
the  Shreveport  area  at  the  time  of  the  aur- 
vey.  one-fifth  were  newcomers  to  the  locality 
alnce  they  entered  the  service.  Eighty -nine 
percent  plan  to  remain  In  Shreveport  and 
Bossier  City.  If  housing  Is  available  during 
the  year  at  preaent  prices  and  quality.  11  out 
of  every  100  white  veterans  plan  to  bay  or 
build  in  the  locality.  6  plan  to  movf  and 
rent.  71  plan  to  remain  in  their  present  quar- 
ters, and  the  other  12  plan  to  move  into 
rented  rooms. 

Of  the  total  number  of  veterans  living  In 
the  area.  8.500  are  white  and  2.500  are  Ne- 
groes. About  two-thirds  of  the  whltt  vet- 
erans are  married  and  one-third  are  single, 
widowed,  or  divorced.  Among  Negro  vstDrsns. 
thrte-Afths  are  married. 


Reciprocal  Tra4a  Traaliat 
BCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALYIN  F.  WElCHa 

or  OHIO 

IN  THl  ROUai  OP  RIPRBSENTATIVU 

Monday,  ftbrtiary  U,  l$47 

Mr,    WIXCKIL,    Mr.    Ipaaksr,    tht 

io*oaUfd  raetprocal  trade  agraamants 
ara  a  misnomer,  and  I  want  to  Inclvidt  an 
aditorial  of  Ipencer  Canary,  adder  of 
ths  aentlnel  Tribune,  of  ■owlini  <lr«an. 
Ohio: 

TAMTT  ANS  MOIMOCrTT 

As  hsMtofors  ststsd  In  these  solumAS,  tks 
(|vt«siiun  uf  rssipvasity  tNailss  (s  bo^bsrlni 
Mswitsra  u(  CHM\|rsss, 

•snsUtra  VAMsaNSSSS  sntl  Mu^naiM  latHHi* 
ilglMI  IM«  UilirWttVtM  Wlllt  wuilU  itatua  srs 
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such  treaUes  and  yet  cognisant  of  how  vital 
to  our  country's  economy  la  the  idea  of 
protactiaii  of  tKune  Industries,  are  saelting 
•n  agreement  with  President  Truman  that  be 
will  exercise  protective  discretion  tn  making 
such  treaties.  At  present  he  has  authority 
until  June  12.  1947.  to  cut  Import  duties 
one-half  In  securing  "favored  nation"  treaties 
with  other  countries.  Many  such  reciprocal 
treaties  are  to  be  discussed  soon  In  Switzer- 
land. 

As  the  writer  told  a  Republican  women's 
group  2  years  ago.  when  the  United  Nations 
Charter  was  being  formulated,  our  ideas  of 
protective  tariffs  would  arise  under  It.  It  Is 
arising  now.  The  purpose  of  reciprocity 
treaties  is  to  promote  economic  peace;  and 
the  latter  serves  to  prevent  war.  Here  In 
America  It  was  neceeaary  to  protect  Infant 
InduBtrlee  In  order  that  they  might  be  firmly 
establi&hed.  England  sought  to  keep  the 
American  colonies  as  largely  an  agricultural 
people  as  possible  In  order  that  It  could  aell 
manufactured  goods  here  tn  return  for  raw 
products;  and  It  has  done  the  same  thing 
with  India.  The  latter,  In  consequence,  has 
become  a  poor  nation  Instead  of  one  of  the 
richest  as  It  was  In  the  eighteenth  century; 
but  American  Uigenulty  and  efBclency  have 
made  this  Nation  strong  indusUlally  imder  a 
protective  tariff. 

Just  how  far  the  American  people  are  will- 
ing to  go  in  regard  to  reciprocal  trade  treaties 
remains  to  be  seen.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  lending  money  to  other  nation*  to  buy 
our  goods  or  to  rebuild  themselves.  That 
is  like  a  storekeeper  handing  S5  to  a  would-be 
customer  and  then  asking.  "Now.  what  do 
you  wish  to  buy?"  William  Howard  Taft 
failed  to  be  reelected  President  proiiably  be- 
cause he  advocated  reciprocal  tariffs  In  his 
speechat  Winona.  Wis.,  about  1911.  Strongly 
pr  jtectlve  Republicans  were  alienated  by  the 
speech  and  this  helped  Teddy  Roosevelt  to 
organise  the  Bull  Moose  Party.  So  we  got  a 
Democrat.  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  1912. 

It  \a  hardly  likely  that  reciprocal  treaUes 
may  be  made  that  will  not  enable  some  other 
nation  to  compete  for  business  of  our  citi- 
zens with  some  of  our  own  industries.  Man- 
tifacturers  and  some  labor  leaders  see  that 
now  and  dont  like  the  Idea.  How  far  should 
we  go  in  that  regard  in  order  to  prevent  war 
in  the  future  as  to  make  the  United  Nations 
Charter  a  substantial  one  for  p«aoe7 

Ws  win  have  to  compare  the  coat  of  one 
with  ths  cost  and  desire  for  the  other. 


Tht  Red  Meoact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxmois 

IN  THK  HOUAI  OF  R1PRS81NTAT1V18 

Monday.  February  24.  1947 

COMMUNIST  WINBOW  OSSSalNS 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  tht 
early  dtys  of  the  Communist  Inflltratlon 
Into  the  United  SUtes  the  CommunUU 
used  effective  strategy  to  Innoculatt  In- 
nootnt.  unsuspeoUng  Americans  with 
their  Communist  doctrine,  They  formtd 
orgsnisailons  with  ftnt,  Wgh-sounding 
names,  tuoh  as  the  League  Against  Wkr 
and  PMcUm  and  \i»  suootstor.  the 
LMiut  for  Hm«  and  Dimooracy.  so  Ut- 
eraUy  mlUlons  of  lood  Amerloans  Joined 
thesa  orianlaations,  and  oUiei  orianlia* 
Uons  Ude  them,  baeause  they  believed  In 
the  objeetives  suggestt>d  by  Uis  names  e( 
these   CJonimwnlM'rrwt   organiiationi, 


Many  quite  prominent,  well-intentioned 
Americans,  taken  in  by  this  device,  be- 
came dupes  or  tools  for  the  Communists 
and  helped  spread  Communist  doctrine 
in  America  by  lending  their  names  and 
influence  to  build  up  these  Communist- 
front  organisations.  The  so-called  Dies 
c(Mnmittee  did  an  excellent  piece  of 
work  in  exposing  these  Communist-front 
organizations  and  their  founders,  who 
carried  on  their  nefarious  activities  be- 
hind the  window  dressing  set  up  as  a 
screen  for  their  real  objectives.  Most 
of  these  organizations  went  underground 
during  the  war. 

Today  we  see  the  same  Communist 
strategy  cropping  up  again  in  the  win- 
the-peace  conference  that  met  recently 
in  Washington.  This  wln-the-peace 
conference  was  sponsored  by  Henry 
Wallace.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  20 
Members  of  Congress,  and  leading  Com- 
munists of  America,  representing  some 
90  organizations  that  have  been  inves- 
tigated and  branded  by  the  FBI  as  Com- 
munist-front organizations.  The  object 
of  the  win-the- peace  conference  was  to 
further  appease  Russia.  We  also  see 
the  same  Communist  influence  in  our 
State  Department's  attitude  toward  the 
present  Government  of  Spain.  Can  it 
be  that  good  old  Uncle  Sam  is  now  to 
become  Communist  window  dressing  be- 
hind which  SUlin  will  wortc  his  will  cr 
have  his  way  in  Spain?  (We^ly  News 
Letter.  April  15.  1946.) 

COMMtJNISM  IK  EUaoPB 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  most  disturbing  to 
note  that  our  Government,  through  its 
State  Department,  recently  joined  In  an 
effort  with  other  nation,  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Communists  in  Spain.    I 
hope  the  President  and  the  State  Di;- 
partment  will  cease  and  desist  from  Join- 
\ng  in  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  Oov- 
erMnent  of  Spain— one  of  the  few  Chris- 
tian nations  remaining  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.    Certainly  Spain,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  does  not  offer  a  threat  to  world 
peace.    Should  we  help  to  destroy  thtit 
Government  and  enthrone  communism 
there.  It  would  be  r  great  threat  to  the 
United  States  and  her  allies  who  aie 
working  for  worlc*  peace,  because  the 
western  entrance  Into  the  Mediterra- 
nean—Olb:  altar— would    doubtless    fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  Communist  Spain 
backed  by  communistic  Russia.    From  a 
moral  ani  Christian  viewpoint,  this  Nu- 
tlun  .should  not  become  a  party  in  help- 
ing to  strike  down  Christian  Spain,  and 
turn  It  over  to  conrniunlsm,  anarchy, 
plunder,  the  destruction  of  churches,  the 
murder  and  liquidation  of  the  clergy— all 
of  which  has  been  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  Rus.<«la,  as  declsred  by  Lenin,  who 
founded  the  communlitlc  government  in 
Russia,    (By  Congressman  Vusacu.  of 

IllinoU.) 

ocTosus  oB  saaa,  which* 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bneyolopedia  BrlUR- 
nloasays; 

Ths  octopus  or  dsvUAsh  eonfusss  Its  sus- 
rolH  snd  protseu  lUsU  by  squlrtini  out  s 

Susntliy  of  mhy  fluid  «fh»n  under  siuok, 
srhsiiliii  ths  surrauiidtui  wsiai  su  thst  the 
netnpus  ohu  sltbsr  kldi  Of  sseM|M, 

Soviet  diplomary  these  day>  has 
adnpied   the   taetlPi  at   the   oetoiiM. 


Whenever  Stalin  Is  annoyed  or  called  to 
account  by  foreign  diplomats  concerning 
his  expansionist  policies,  he  iut>ceeds  to 
raise  a  countercharge  to  obscure  or  be- 
cloud the  real  issue,  and  he  is  not  par- 
ticular  about  the  validity  of  his  counter- 
charge. This  octopus  diplomacy  has  been 
resorted  to  time  and  again.  When  Eng- 
land protested  against  Russia's  attittide 
in  Iran,  Russia  brought  countercharges 
concerning  Britain's  conduct  in  Greece 
and  In  Indonesia.  When  the  United 
States  sent  a  note  to  Bulgaria  urging  her 
to  include  in  her  Communist  regime  two 
representatives  of  the  opposition  parties. 
Stalin  immediately  charged  the  United 
States  with  taking  unilateral  action.  Has 
the  Russian  bear,  under  the  influence  of 
communism,  changed  into  an  octopus  or 
devilfish?  What  is  SUlin  up  to?  (Week- 
ly News  Letter.  April  22.  1M6.  > 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  two  articles 
are  taken  verbatim  from  Communist 
propaganda  booklets  now  being  circu- 
lated throughout  Europe.  They  form  a 
blueprint  showing  both  the  aims  and  the 
strategy  of  Communists.  What  should 
real  Americans  do  about  it? 
CKBUt  or  coMMtnnsM 

1.  All  Communists  know  that  to  bolshevlas 
means  to  liberate  humanity  from  the  slavery 
created  by  centuries  of  Christian  barbarities; 
to  free  humanity  from  the  concept  of  re- 
ligion; to  free  humanity  from  the  concept 
of  national  authority;  and  to  free  humanity 
from  the  concept  of  private  property. 

2.  All  Communlsta  must  remember  that 
our  purpose  Is  to  bolshevlae  the  world,  no 
matter  how  much  the  ooet  or  In  what  way. 

8.  The  task  of  esch  Individual  Communist 
Is  to  bolsheviae  your  own  surrounding  group. 

4.  Each  such  individual  knows  that  his  or 
her  task  neceaaarlly  has  to  be  limited  for  the 
moment. 

6.  It  Is  the  duty  of  each  Communist  to 
give  the  working  man  and  woman  the  Illu- 
sion that  only  Communlsta  are  frae  and  that 
only  Communist  meml>er8hlp  and  action  can 
free  him  and  her.  (Weekly  News  Letter, 
April  22.  l»4e.l 

coMMANDBcnrrs  or  commvwism 

1.  Do  not  manifest  the  purpose  of  com- 
munism to  immstura  companlona. 

2.  suuggle  against  those— especially  ths 
hypocritical  prtesU.  mlnlstert.  and  rabbis— 
who  say  what  is  more  or  leas  uue  about  com- 
munism, by  denying  emphatically  that  we  ara 
opposed  to  rellgkm,  family,  and  prlvsta 
property. 

t.  Show  with  jokaa.  sareasm,  oynlelam.  and 
with  a  more  pleaasd  and  happtsr  ahow  of 
oonduet  how  you  srs  trtar  without  the  lm> 
pwllmsnta  of  religion,  •  •  •  making  It 
undsrttood  thst  we  who  live  without  religion 
live  better  snd  do  saors  tresly  what  ws  wish 
to  do, 

4.  Destroy  morals,  teaching  ths  Inexpsrt* 
•noad;  craate  a  mllltu  (environment)  sati- 
ated with  that  which  ths  clsrgy  of  all  sscU 
culls  immuraiuy. 

A.  Always  remove  your  companions  farthsr 
from  tbslr  religion  by  any  and  all  msans,  bui 
sspselally  by  putting  prtssu,  mlnistsrs,  snO 
rsbbts  in  as  bad  a  light  as  poMlbls. 

t.  Dsstroy  ths  fsmlly-espselslly  the  Chris- 
(Ian  family— by  planting  Ideas  about  free- 
dom In  insrrtsif,  showing  divorrs  as  s  more 
humsa  way  of  Uf>>,  snd  wieoursgtng  your 
iisouls  tu  luvs,  love  rrssly,  fret  lovs. 

7,  Mussts  worksfs,  sspsstslly  ths  young 
aaes,  to  be  latotsrant  of  say  and  ell  suthof  • 
Hy,  eejieeMaiy  Hies  iuthwliy 

I  Insmirais  wnrkere  ta  asruslpsls  la  die* 
ardsrs,  m  uss  bruts  fares,  t*  rsvsh|s,  snd  nel 
ti  Have  a  fee?  ui  Moadsbed, 
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Mi(  Into  ttitir  nii4*t:  hliU  tiM  |  Md  which 


oth*r«  do  for  tb*m  «nd  make  It 

It  you  4UI  It;  And.  to  tniut  lucta 

your  MUM,  b«  In  Um  forvfront  dr  all  Ubor 

mrv«m«nt«  and  orgAniacd  oppcMltl4n  to  porll> 

amtnuiry  procMdlnft. 

10.  StnitiU  OQMtantly  •ffBlo't 
mlnlaMr*.  and  i«bbU.  M»inat  th*^  rtllglon*, 
th«  moraU  of  »U  rcllgloiu,  and  •(  ilJMt  tb«u 
rvllfflou*     Off  ftnlMtlona     and     li  istttuttona 
(WMkly  Vm  Utt*r.  April  72,  \9i  B.) 

iiMvmui 


•ppMr  M 
vorhort  In 


all  prtMU, 


whit 


rmM  cATMouc  CHDWoi  vn«t»  oo: 

The  >troni— t  d<<ao—  today 
•prvad  of  communtam  In  Kuropa 
olic  Church.     It   haa   nevtr   bae  > 
concarnlnf  tha  raal  objactivaa 
elpiaa  of  Karl  Man.    It  haa  not 
Man  autaaMnt,  "nallfion  la  th4 
tha  paoplaa."    Tha  Catholic 
that   If  cocnmunlam  auccaada  In 
luropa  thara  will  ba  no  church 
Alraady  In  Tufloalavta  a  Catholic 
haa  baan  aalaad.  triad,  and 
tha  Had  rowdlaa  on  tha 
of  cotlaboratton  with  Httlar 

Tha  Catholic  Church  knowa 
muniaU  aland  fur     ly  tha  aanw 
Cummuntau  know  that  I  ha 
la  tha  m<iat  unytaldiiti  an«my 
thalr  program  of  viulaiuta  and 

Maviitii  tarvad  •  yaara  (iit  tha 
taa.  I  know  at  Arat  hand  about  tt 
within  our  fataa"  who  ara  worklm 
day  to  undarmlna  and  daatrny  eu ' 
form  ol  |ov«i  nmanl    I  balln'  a 
Amarlran.  ragardlaaa  of  rraad. 
In  tha  War  to  rtmt  uut  and  daatrn 
MUniata   that   hava   innittalad   o 
Mont,  uur  labor  oriautaatluna.  i 
and,    in    auma    oaaaa.    avait    our 
(Waakly  Mawa  Lattar,  Novambar 
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alnat  tha 

tha  Cath> 

daealrad 

tha  dla. 

fo^ttcn  tha 

opiata  of 

Chu^h  raatlaaw 

maatartni; 

In  Buropa 

archbuhop 

eon  lanuiad  by 

trumpad  >up  eharfa 


tha  Com* 

tokan  tha 

Church 

hava  to 

inaaa. 

commit* 

"anamlM 

niNht  and 

Amarlean 

Datriotlc 

d  anikat 

tha  Com* 

r  Oovarn* 

ur  achoola, 

rhurchaa. 
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nV  TKI  ItOvM  OF 

MoHdat,  rtbruar^  14.  If47 

Mr.  SZMPeON  of  imnoin.  1  it.  Spntk- 
tr.  under  Itnve  to  extend  my  1 0m»rki  In 
the  RicoRD.  I  Include  the  foil  iwlng  edi- 
torial from  the  Pike  County  (111.)  Re- 
publican of  February  19.  1947; 

onrrLtMBN  or  tmb  conoi  na 

Tha  Plka  County  (111  )  Rapubll  san  appaara 
hara  aa  a  plaadar  In  what  It  balU  vaa  to  ba  a 
Juat  cauaa. 

Tha  cauaa  la  that  of  tha  paopla  if  tha  grant 
Boy  Vallay.  a  fartlla  agrlcuUuri ;  raglon  of 
110.(XX)  acraa  In  waatarn  Ulinol  i.  lying  m 
tha  broad  Mlaalaaippl  Baaln. 

Thla  rallay  baglna  in  Adama  C<  unty  balow 
Qulncy,  axtanda  along  the  entira  '  raatern  alda 
at  Plka  County,  and  anda  la  Calh  >un  County 
to  tha  aouth. 

It  to  a  vaUay  of  fartlla  faniataada  and 
happy  homaa.  It  la  a  vallay  racl  klmad  from 
tha  river  thraa>quartara  of  a  can  ;ury  ago  by 
tha  thrtftlnaaa  of  a  great  paop  a  reaching 
back  into  a  pioneer  period. 

Thla  valley  U  beu>g  drowned. 

Tha  atory  of  tha  valley  la  a  protid  one. 
Privata  InlttaUva  elalmad  It  for  tgrletiintra. 
A  grawt  lavaa.  tka  largoat  lava*  a  Mva  Vleka- 
burg.  ahut  out  tha  rlvar.  Thla  levee  la  fta 
mllaa  long.    Planntag  for  it  ba|  an  In  IgTO. 


\f     .  i 


ti  «M  •onatrMcled  tu  lITt-H 
9990,000. 

In  lata  yaara.  Oovamment.  to  tiaka  a  deep 
waterway  la  tha  kClaalaalppi,  plaead  dama  in 
the  river.  Feepla  of  tha  vallay  are  agreed 
that  thaae  dama  hava  backed  up  tha  water, 
thereby  interfering  with  tha  natural  drain* 
age  of  the  vallay  by  tha  Sny  Channel,  which 
traveraea  lu  entire  length,  and  raialng  the 
water  In  the  valley 

Thla  vallay  la  being  drowned. 

Only  thoae  who  have  traveled  tha  rim  of 

thla  great  valley  and  who  hava  looked  out 

acroaa  It  In  the  ripening  aaaaon  of  the  year 

can  conceive  of  the  luxuriance  of  Ita  cropa. 

It  haa  contributed  greatly  to  the  agricul- 
tural economy  of  thla  aectlon  of  UUnola. 

Thla  vallay  la  being  drowned. 

A  aort  of  creeping  paralyala  la  upon  tha 
vallay.  Productive  acrea  are  being  turned 
into  nonproduclng  acrea.  Already,  according 
to  reporta  of  the  War  Department'a  englneera. 
aa.OOO  acrea  hava  been  put  out  of  production. 

There  u  a  remedy.  The  Congraaa  haa  that 
remedy  within  lU  handa.  Congreaa  can  aave 
thla  valley. 

What  la  tha  reeordf 

Tha  Fadaral  aagineera  made  a  atudy  of  the 
valley  Thay  made  certain  raoommendatlona 
for  aavlag  the  vallay  and  redeeming  It  for 
agriculture  Tha  Board  of  Bngtnaara  for 
Rtvara  and  Harbora  concurred  generally  with 
tha  reporting  omcara  that  tha  Hfweeawal 
propoaad  by  the  engineen  la  gdOMMleally 
JuatlAad. 

Tha  Oongreea  of  the  United  Itatea  (Um  T9lh 
Cong  I  approved  tha  plan  of  the  mlaign 
fiir  aaviittf  thla  drowning  valley.  Thg  PreM* 
(laitt  (>r  tha  United  itatea  ilgnad  the  approe* 
ittK  laKiaUtioit  Approval  i)y  the  Congreee  la 
rontaliiad  in  tha  lliKKi  control  bill,  H  M  9197, 
enacted  July  94,  1940  (Publle  Uw  No,  990. 
79th  Cnng.).  Thla  art  included  an  Item  to 
authoriae  flood  protection  In  the  tny  laain 
by  divaralon  of  aeveral  of  the  Bny  trlbutarlea 
into  tha  Mlaalaaippl  River  aa  recommended 
by  the  chief  of  anglnaera  in  hia  report  dated 
April  17,  1944 

To  data,  no  funda  hava  been  appropriated 
by  Congreaa  to  undertake  tha  flood  control 
Improvamanta  In  the  Any  Baaln  which  were 
authoriaed  by  the  1944  Plood  Control  Act. 

•o  It  U  that  tha  fate  of  the  Bny  Vallay 
reeu  with  thu  Bightieth  Coagreea.  The 
Gorpa  of  Bngineera  ainoerely  appraeiataa  the 
Importance  of  providing  the  flood  protection 
for  reeldenu  of  the  iny  Baala  authoriaed 
by  the  1944  Plood  Control  Act.  and  we  are 
aaeurad  that  It  la  prepared  to  undertake 
the  neeeeaary  planning  and  oonatr\iciion 
work  for  the  authoriaed  Improvamanta  In 
that  baaln  whan  the  neeeeaary  funda  for 
thoae  pttrpoeee  are  appropriated  by  Congreea, 
and  the  local  authorltlae  have  furnlahed  the 
reqtflred  aaaurance  of  local  cooperation. 

And  let  thla  be  understood. 

We  are  wholly  in  aympathy  with  the  pro- 
poaala  of  the  praaent  Congreaa  to  cut  Gov- 
ernment expenaaa.  But  we  would  point  out 
that  there  la  a  difference  between  projecta 
that  can  wait  and  projecu  that  cannot  wait. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  drowning 
valley. 

Both  Government  and  prlvmta  Intereata 
have  a  huge  tnveatment  In  thla  valley.  Total 
coeta  to  thr  United  Statea  have  been  approxi- 
mately 41.032.0(X).  Local  Intereata  had  aome- 
tlme  ago  expended  approximately  43.739,000 
and  coat  of  reatorlng  drainage  ayatema  haa 
been  running  acme  970.000  annually.  An- 
nual flood  damage  In  the  valley  la  eatlmated 
by  the  engineers  at  44&0,000.  of  which  »103,- 
aOO  la  to  cropa.  418.400  to  property.  470.000 
to  annual  coat  of  restoration  of  drainage  ays- 
tenu.  43.000  to  indirect  damagea.  and  4166.000 
to  loaa  of  Income  from  lands  rendered  tin- 
productive  by  slit  depceltKma. 

We  beg  to  stiggaat  that  failure  to  protect 
tha  huge  laveatmcnta  already  tn  tha  valley 


II  eoet  aMll     gaaBol  pontMy  be  juetlfled  la  \U  Aareo  of 


And  hers  in  thla  Bny  Baaln  we  beg  to  polnl 
out  that  not  only  material  valuee  are  at 
etake,  but  human  valtiea  aa  well. 

The  economy  of  a  great  people  le  la  Mue. 


AMMonal  Fedoral  GtneratiBi  Capacity  la 
the  Colombia  Bana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaaaoN 

IN  THX  HOU8B  OP  RBPRBBBNTATT/XB 

Monday,  February  24,  1947 

Mr.   ANGELL.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarki  In  the  Rbc- 

oiD.  I  Include  the  following  reoolutlon 

of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon : 

Houae  Joint  Memorial  9 

Wa,  your  mamorlallaU,  tha  Porty- fourth 
Legislative  Aaaembly  of  the  Btata  of  Ot-egon, 
convened  In  regular  aeaslon,  raapeotfully  re- 
queat  and  petition  aa  follows,  to  wit; 

Whereas  Oregon  and  tha  Paelflo  i^orth- 
weat  with  tha  aid  of  low-rost  power  took 
rapid  strides  toward  induatrial  davalo(tmant 
before  and  during  the  war  and  have  re- 
tained and  expanded  thoae  Mlvaneee  tlurlnf 
the  poetwnr  period!  and 

Wnereaa  the  only  louree  of  low>eaet  power 
In  Oregon  and  tha  PaolAc  Northweat  In  ^uan* 
tltlee  adequate  for  thalr  development  s  the 
energy  In  our  rivers  which  can  be  een>/erted 
to  hydrtMlertrle  power:  and 

Whereas  the  Pederal  Oovernmant.  by  nu> 
maroua  acta  of  Oongreee.  haa  aaaumed  the 
reaponalblllty  for  davelopment  of  thla  hydro* 
alectrlo  power  through  the  conatrurton  of 
an  integrated  ayatam  of  Pederal  ntultipla* 
purpoae  pro)eeta  on  the  Columbia  Rlvitr  and 
Ita  tributarlee;  and 

Whereaa  your  memorlaliau  are  advised 
that  Congreea  haa  under  coiuiideraticn  not 
only  curtailment  of  the  oonatructlon  pro- 
gram for  Pederal  multlpla-purpoae  projeote 
In  the  Columbia  Basin,  but  alao  an  lr>ereaae 
In  the  power  ratea  of  tha  Bonneville  Power 
Adminlatratlon  on  the  grounda  that  thoee 
ratee  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  repaj'mente 
of  construction  ooate  required  by  law:  and 

Whereas  extatlng  generating  capai  Ity  In 
tha  Pacific  Northweet  Is  now  fully  titillaed 
and  reliable  eetlmatee  of  future  povrer  re- 
qulrementa  of  the  Btatea  of  Oregon  and 
Waahlngton  Indicate  that  inatallation  within 
the  next  7  yeare  of  about  1. 400 ,000  kw  of 
new  Pederal  feneratlng  capacity  ovtr  and 
above  that  now  ordered  la  eeeentlal  tc  main- 
tain continued  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
utility  development;  and 

Whereaa  official  reports  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  lnde{iendent 
audita  of  Its  operations  by  certified  publlo 
accountanta  ahow  conclusively  that  power 
revenuea  under  existing  rate  scbediJes  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  repayment 
obligations  required  by  law  In  connection 
with  the  Bonneville  Dam  project  and  the 
Columbia  Baaln  project:  Now,  therefore,  be  tt 

Kesolved  by  the  House  of  RepreaeitotiveM 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  {the  Sen»tt  lointly 
eoneurring  therein).  That  your  mamorlallaU 
hereby  reapectfully  petition  and  meniortallaa 
the  Congreaa  of  the  United  Sutea  1.0  make 
on  an  annual  and  continuing  basis  the  appro- 
priations neeeeaary  for  providing  urgently 
needed  additional  Pederal  generating  capac- 
ity in  the  Coltunbla  Baaln  and  not  to  re- 
quire any  Inersaae  in  the  power  raus  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  AdmlnUtratloa  which 
would  daatroy  tha  key  of  low  coat  hydro- 
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in  and  tbe  great  Fkoiflc 
Wertbweet.  permittinf  the  development  of 
new  opportuBltlea  and  new  Johe  and  the 
ereatkm  of  now  taaaMe  waaltbi  aad  bg  it 
fvrtliar 

Jeeatoed,  Ttuil  the  aeeretary  ol  elate  of  the 
Bute  of  OrefOB  be  authoriaed,  aad  la  hereby 
directed,  to  forward  laamedutely  oertiflad 
eoptee  o(  thle  )oiBt  meaMrtal  to  the  Preei- 
dent  of  the  United  Sutea.  the  Preaident  pro 
tempore  of  the  United  SUtea  aanate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiue  of  Rcpreaentatleee  of 
the  United  Btatee,  the  liembera  of  the  eon- 
greselnnal  delegation  from  the  Btatea  of  Ore- 
gon, Waahlngton,  Idaho,  aad  Montana,  and 
the  preeidlag  oOoera  of  the  leglalatlve  bodlea 
of  the  laat  three  named  Btatea. 
Adopted  by  Bouae  Pebniary  4. 1947. 
JoxwB.  Baix, 
ffpeaJcer  0/  the  Houm. 
Adopted  by  tbe  Benate  Psbruary  7,  1947. 
II.  B.  Coaiiarr. 
Prtttdtnt  0/  the  Sen^tt. 


WaoU^taB  aaa  UBoth 
BCTENSIOIf  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MKMMAIt 

IN  m  MOVii  or  MPMantiATivii 

Monday,  Nbruary  U,  l$47 


about!  I  tib9  the  itm  beMer  la  wlalir  unaa 
la  ewaBMt  beeanie  the  ebapg  eaa  aidre 
readily  be  eeea,"  Wa  atay  fee4  MMirei  ibat 
bia  banda  knew  ibe  feel  of  the  ak  baadle. 
wbleb  had  to  do  wiea  tbe  eatunf  dowti  ol 
the  treea  in  the  foreet  and  tbe  ■Mklag  iif  a 
home.  We  know  that  Waahlngton  platited 
9  vartetlee  at  eherry  treee  at  Moimt  Venion. 
the  peaeh,  the  aprtool,  aad  19  eaneitew  of 
the  pear  tree.  Me  aleo  planted  the  plum  aad 
4  ranetlee  ot  apple  treee.  9  khada  of  ntit  treee, 
aad  as  kitMli  ct  natlva  treee,  together  with  a 
cherry  walk. 

9.  Both  BMn  were  Infltieaoed  by  the  rural 
environment  of  their  early  llvee.  Through 
life  both  atood  with  their  feet  planted  firmly 
on  the  grotmd.  Both  learned  leeeons  from 
Mother  Berth.  Both  want  to  the  root  ol 
thlnga.  and  both  aoogtot  the  eubatanoe  raiiter 
than  the  form. 

9.  Both  Waahlngton  and  Lincoln  oHild 
attribute  eome  of  their  great  qualitten  to 
their  motheie.  WhUe  Lincoln's  mother  died 
early  In  hie  youth,  he  aald  of  her  in  later 
life.  "AU  1  am  or  ever  hope  to  be  Z  ewe  to 
my  aagel  BMther."  Waahlngton  wae  Uiflti- 
eneed  nMre  by  hla  mother  than  lineola  be- 
oatiee  Uaooln'e  mother  died  early  in  his 
youth.  Waahlngtonb  mother  Infltmneed 
him  net  to  beoooM  a  aaUor,  but  aha  waa 
greatly  dlapleaeed  beeauee  be  took  up  a 
adlltavt  eareer  aad  oflm  NBttted  that  her 
gga  bad  turaod  agatagt  tbe  iritlsb  ibroiia. 

V.  Batb  Wksblaftoa  aad  Uaiota  bad  a 
piaiatiud  faMb  la  tbe  ultttaate  leod  judg- 
BMnt  of  tbe  people  It  Uvea  tbe  irtitb.  'limy 


UMUvw 


Mr.  DOMDmO.  Mr.  Ipaakdr,  und4r 
|MV9  to  9Ki9nd  my  r9inbrk4  in  th4  Con- 
ORlfliNIUL  Rbooib.  X  lD0lud9  th9r9in  lh9 
f  oUowIni  iddr994  d9>lv9r9d  by  bm  b«ror4 
th4  AkioolbUon  of  Old99t  Xnhabttantt  of 
thg  Dtolrlel  of  Columbia  on  P9brvary  II. 
IMT: 

While  tbe  month  of  ybbruary  U  the  ehort. 
mt  m  the  year,  yet  It  marka  the  blrthdai  of 
two  of  tbe  ireatatt  men  In  bietory.  first, 
Waeblnfton,  who  did  more  than  any  other 
Individual  to  eetaMlah  our  ladepeadeaea  aad 
larm  tbe  Oomamant  d  tbe  United  ftatm 
under  the  OoneUtutlon.  Beeond,  Uaeola, 
who  did  Btore  than  any  ether  pereoa  to  pre- 
aerve  the  Oovenuaent  Mtabllahed  by  Waeb* 
lagton,  and  whoee  worde  are  probably  quoted 
more  often  than  any  other  mani  outelde  of 
Moly  WHt, 

It  la  moet  fitting  and  proper  that  we  com- 
atemorate  the  birtbdaye  of  our  two  greatmt 
Preeldenu.  It  le  tbe  two  hundred  and  fif- 
teenth annlvereary  of  the  birth  at  Waahlng- 
ton. and  It  la  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eighth  annlvereary  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln. 
Regardleea  of  the  critical  hour  In  the  life 
or  <mr  Republic,  eetabllahed  and  preeerted 
for  tu  by  them,  we  are  imanUnoua  J&the 
hope  that  300  years  hence  men  and  women 
wUl  gather  round  the  banquet  Uble,  aa  wa 
have  done  here  today,  to  pay  telbute  to  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  for  their  service  and  con- 
tribution to  the  establlahment  and  preserva- 
tion of  a  government  on  thle  earth  founded 
on  Justice  and  freedom. 

In  many  ways  thaae  two  great  men  were 
different,  the  one  from  the  other.  In  many 
other  ways,  they  were  very  much  alike. 

1.  Both  Waahlngton  and  Lincoln  were  In- 
tellectual glanta. 

a.  Both  Waahlngton  and  lincOln  were 
phyalcal  glanta.  Waahlngton  etood  9  feet 
a  Inchee.  T^"'^^*"  atood  4  feet  4  Inches. 
Both  men  In  their  early  yeare  became  ex- 
cellent and  accurate  surveyora— Waahlngton 
In  VlrglnU.  Lincoln  in  Illlnola. 

a.  Both  Waahlngton  and  Unooln  were  men 
who  poaeeeeed  moral  and  phyalcal  covurage. 

4.  Both  Waahlngton  and  Lincoln  were  men 
ot  the  outdoora.  They  were  nature  lovers. 
Both  loved  treee.  On  one  occaalon  Lincoln 
aald.   *7<ow.   treee   are   eomathlng   I  know 


bad  faltb  la  tbe  patrletlem  of  the  people, 
aad  tbey  both  bad  faltb  la  tbe  abUity  of 
tbf  people  to  lavera  tbemwhwi  wieely, 


9.  Both  men  were  toleraat  of  erttklaa, 
gvia  wbea  tbat  erNMam  was  aalalri  end 
both  ware  reaponglee  ta  gM||Mtlnai 
wall  founded. 


etriMtlvoi 

9.  Tlwy  were  ama  of  auab  breadtb  of  mtad 
aad  abaraeter  tbat  they  irert  wttllaf  to  re- 
taia  la  the  eereioe  of  tbe  Nation  aubordmatM 
Whom  tbey  kaow  were  erltleal  of  both  their 
pereoaai  qualitlm  aad  oBMal  pallelae.  No 
better  aaaaipU  of  tbie  eouM  bo  gtvea  than 
tbe  aaleetloa  ol  Uaootal  Oablaet.  It  le  well 
baowa  tbat  be  eboee  men  for  ble  Cabinet 
ovaryoao  of  whom  tboufbt  they  were  p«ater 


p.  Obaee,  who  tmderteok  to 
eupplant  bUai  aad  WlUlam  H.  Bewaid,  who 
aaked  tbat  tbe  running  ol  tbe  Oeeemiaent 
be  turned  over  to  bim.  Btaatoa.  ble  See- 
rotary  ol  War.  referred  to  hUa  omre  than 
onee  as  "a  fool."  All  ol  them  lived  to  eee 
the  day  when  they  revered  ble  memory  and 
acknowledged  that  he  waa  the  greateat  af 
them  all. 

10.  Both  Waahlngton  and  Lincoln  were  men 
who  preferred  aaaoolatee  who  wottld  be  frank 
rather  than  aubordlnate  to  them. 

11.  Both  Washington  and  Lincoln  wei'e  big 
enotigh  and  courageotu  enough  to  admit 
mlatakea  when  they  made  them. 

la.  Both  Waahlngton  and  Lincoln  had  a 
profound  faith  in  divine  providenoo  and 
In  the  eOkacy  of  prayer.  Both  aoceptod  the 
Christian  faith  and  both  men  were  nol>le 
modela  for  htunan  eoiMluct. 

18.  Both  Waahlngton  and  Uneoln  con- 
ducted a  war.  Waahlngton  aa  the  com- 
mander of  the  Army:  Lincoln  aa  commander 
in  chlet  Waahlngton  to  create  tbe  Nation; 
Lincoln  to  preaerve  the  RepubUc. 

14.  Both  men"  had  military  etperlence  be- 
fore entering  the  Preeldency.  Waahlngton 
vrith  Braddoek  In  the  Preneh  aad  Zndlaa 
war:  Lincoln  aa  captain  In  the  Blaok  Bawk 
war.  Both  Waahlngton  and  Uncotai  had  to 
create  an  army  and  both  learned  many  lee- 
•ona  from  the  eufferlng  In  campaign  and 
battle. 

15.  Both  men  made  the  greateat  contribu- 
tion to  the  eauae  of  freedom — the  one  eetab- 
llshlng  It.  and  the  other  preeerrlng  It. 

14.  Both  men  were  Intense  lovera.  Borne 
of  Lincoln's  love  affairs  oatiaed  him  many 
heartaches,  much  mental  angulah.  aome  em- 


Waebiafftoa,  It  bi  aald.  bad  four 

one  I9artba  Ui  19  yoaia.   Pm 

know  ol  his  aarty  Ufa,  ble  w 

realm  ol  woamnly  ebenaa  vera  lem  violoat 

aad  paialul  tbat  thoae  ot  Uaeoin.    It  la 

Suite  poeelble  tbat  without  aa  mvitatlaa  to 
laner  mtanded  from  aa  tmeapeatad  awet- 
ing  with  a  Mr.  Obambertam.  whom  Waeblat- 
ton  met  en  a  ferryboat.  Waehlngton  wwild 
net  have  met  tbe  ebarmlng  widow  Cuetia. 
Her  htasbaad  had  died  9  years  belore.  leavtag 
4aa9XI00  m  money  and  a  large  landed  aetata. 
Waahlngton.  undoubtedly,  dleeovered  tt  waa 
aa  eaey  to  love  a  widow  with  money  aa  it  waa 
one  without,  even  though  she  had  two  ebtl* 
dren.  MeUle  Cuatta  and  John  Parke  Ouetle. 
4  and  g  yeare  ol  age.  Later  In  life  Weahli«- 
ton  vm>te  a  latter  from  Mount  Vemen  eaytng, 
"I  am  now.  I  beUeva,  fiaed  ha  thle  eeat.  with 
an  sgreaeNe  partner  for  life,  and  I  hope  to 
build  BMre  happlnem  In  retlreaaent  than  ever 
experienced  In  the  wide  and  buatUng  world." 
Had  It  not  been  for  a  atep-eaether  In  a 
Keattaeky  hoaae.  It  le  qtUte  probable  tbat  Un- 
eoln wotild  not  have  naet  Mary  Todd.  Both 
Waahlngton  and  Llneoln  were  Infltieneed  and 
their  oarear  aad  eetiree  aBeeted  by  tha  eom- 
pantone  they  bad  eboeen  for  their  hoaaee. 

17,  Beth  men  were  bom  leadere,  Perhape 
no  ether  man  oeald  have  held  toaetber  the 
troope  aad  tbe  ooloalee  in  the  dark  and  un- 
certain daya  of  tbe  Hevolutlen  m  Waah- 
lngton did,  It  le  Itbewiea  Improbable  tbat 
anyone  but  Llneoln  eould  have  held  tofetber 
tbe  eonfllotlnf  eleawata  ol  tbe  North  througb 
tbe  tragle  daya  ol  lMl-99, 

19.  Waahlnftoa  Head  to  view  ble  taak  par- 
formed— tbe  ereatlon  of  a  new  aatioa  and  a 
new  eona^  ol  aovemment.  Uaeoin,  at  tba 
very  ptnnaola  of  hla  faaM  and  tha  aaaom- 
pllnimant  of  hla  Ufa,  waa  anatebad  away 
from  tba  oaportunlty  to  reallae  hla  ambltloa 
and  hla  taak  fully  performed, 

Tbaaa  two  amd  were  aleo  diaaimllcf  In 
Bumy  riipaota.  Tbe  one  waa  born  an  arla- 
toerat;  the  other  wu  bora  with  abjeet  pov- 
erty in  one  band  and  an  obacure  naam  In 
the  other  Waahlngton  bad  the  advantage 
of  edueatloa.  while  Unooln  never  aaw  tba  la- 
aide  of  a  graauaar  sobool  a  high  aehooU  a 
college,  or  unlveralty  aa  a  attident.  Ha  eon 
remarked  to  me  that  hla  father  never  had 
anything  to  etart  with  and  hardly  went  to 
school  at  all.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
Lincoln  want  to  aeboel  la  a  Uttla  leg  building 
four  terma  of  lem  than  9  monthe  each,  or  not 
quite  1  year  in  all. 

While  there  waa  almllarity  in  the  Uvea  of 
both  Waahlngton  and  Uneoln,  as  I  said,  there 
U  mere  than  one  divergent.   The  Inventory 
of  waehUigton'e  mtate  made  by  himeelf  and 
atUched  to  hie  wlU.  after  deducting  9890.000 
la  bequmU.  plaoed  a  value  of  9990,000  on  the 
reeldue  or  helanoe  of  hla  eetaM.  making  a 
total  of  mojtm,  at  BKtre  than  three  quarters 
of  a  minion.   In  the  days  of  Waahlngton  that 
waa  Indeed  a  monumental  sum.   Llneoln.  at 
the  time  of  hla  election,  which  occurred  91 
years  after  the  deeth  of  Weehlngton,  wae  99 
years  of  age.    He  eetlmated  hU  earthly  foode 
at  a  meager  914,000.    Thla  consisted  of  the 
only  home  be  ever  owned,  the  one  which  he 
purchaaed  from  the  minister  who  married 
blm.  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Ortptt.  for  the  sum 
ol  91.500;  40  acrea  of  land  in  the  8Ute  of 
Iowa,  which  waa  given  to  him  for  hla  aervlcea 
In  the  Blatdc  Hawk  war,  a  vacant  lot  In  the 
town  of  Uneoln,  III.,  which  he  received  ta 
eompeneatlon  for  hie  eervlce  In  laying  out  the 
town  aa  a  auiveyor;  a  lltUe  money  In  the 
hank;  a  few  promleeory  notee,  an  drawing  10 
percent  Intereet  and  amotmtlng  to  abotit 
44,000,  and  the  hooeehoM  furniture  ta  hla 
home. 

I  recenUy  conferred  with  the  farmer  private 
aeeretary  of  Robert  Todd  Unooln  In  reference 
to  the  amotwt  of  Unooln's  aetate  at  the  time 
of  hla  death.  I  learned  it  waa  about  gaailOO. 
Tou  win  noU  that  during  the  4  yeare  hla 
eeuu  increaaed  from  919.000  to  9njOOO.  The 
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■Uary  of  th*  PrMtdnt  at  that  um» 
OOt  par  fMT.    Bt  iavasUd  61  . 
nUry  tn  Qowmeammit  bmdB.  ttoaratin 
•a  «sampl«  (or  tlM  rmt  ot  lafar 
•ad  loyalty  to  our  eouatry 
■•vines  In  •  |ov*mBMnt  wbleli  b* 
know  would  lone  •ndur*. 

Washtoffton.  •  bustnawman.  laCt 
LUMOIn,  a  lawyer.  I«ft  no  will. 

It  baa  baan  aald  at  Waablnfton 
"waa  tlia  graataat  o(  good  man  and 
ot  graat  man.'  wbUa  tt  baa  baan 
llnnoln  tbat  ba  waa  ooa  at  tba 
uiaiiKrf  ot  our  world.  Lineoln 
wtt,  Waablnfton   tba 


at  bla 

■atttng 

pdModam 

Ba  tawrtad  bM 

did  not 

•  will. 

tbat  ba 

tba  baat 

■aid  ot 

gantlast 

humor 

proCounAnaas  of 


■imllarlttaa  and  dlTfnandaa 
wblcb  I  bava  pointad  out  In  tba 
Uiiiparamant   and  pollcMa  of  tbaaa 
mortal  Amarlcans  ar«  all  tba  mora 
baamaa  Waabla«too  waa  tba 
toeraer.  b«  tvaa  a  aoo  ot  tba  cultu|« 
day;  ba  waa  ot  tba  landed  gantry; 
man  of  waaltb:  b«  waa  a  man 
tratnlng  from  Mrtb  would  ordlnailly 
drawn  blm  away  trom  tba  eomma  t 
Uaooln.  on  tba  contrary,  waa  a 
tba  log  cabin.     Ha  waa  a  aon  of  tba 
paopla.    HU  barcdlty.  bla  anTlronsfsnt. 


WbCM 


otl  an. 


bla  aspartanoa  up  to  tba  tlma  ba 
Wbita  Booaa  wm  tbat  of  a  man  of 
mon   paopla.    Hla   anTtrotunant 
training  ordinarily   would  bara 
allanata  blm  frxHn  tba  daaa  to  wbl^ 
Uifton  belonged. 

Tba  Mcret  of  tba  atrengtb  of  botli 
Immortal  Americana,  I  believe, 
fact  tbat  tbcy  lored  their  fellow 
baUared  tn  tba  principle  of  tbe 
of   Indapendenoe.   and   tbey   beUefed 
human  raluea  tranacended  all 
tbat  property  rlgbta  need  not  be 
to  a  fanatical  adbtfenoe  of  an 
asaggaratad  aanae  of  buman  Taluaa. 

Tbelr  itetura  grows  larger  aa  tbeli 
deeds  recede  from  us.    We  can 
and  trutbfully  say  of  botb  of  tb^ 
Uncoln  aald  of  Waablngton. 

"TO  add  brtgbtneea  to  tbe  tun 
the   name   of   Waablngton    and 
•Uke  impoaalble.    Let  none  attempt 
tbelr  caked,  deatbleaa  splendor 
•hlnlng  on." 


cparactar. 

two  Im- 

atrlklng 

of  arta- 

of  bla 

^  waa  a 

wbole 

bavs 

people. 

of 

common 

and 

to  tbe 

be  com- 

•»y 

to 
Waab- 


piDduct 


of  tbeae 

In  tbe 

olen.  tbey 

Declaration 

tbat 

but 

•ariflced 

vnreal  or 


day  and 

ately 
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glory  to 

L4neoln    la 

It.    In 

leAva  tbem 


A  Ikft  TcataliTt  Bmig^ 

KZTINSION  OP  RElfARks 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LOflGE 

or  vummuLueat 

Qf  TBS  HOUSK  OV  BnSSDITATTVSS 

Monday,  ftbmary  24,  19-7 

Mr.    LODQS.    Mr.    Speaker     under 

iMve  to  extend  my  remarks  In   be  Rk- 

<m>.  I  include  the  foUowtng  article  by 

Walter  U|>p<n*nn: 

TomtLt  am 

(By  Walter  Uppmann) 


Hmm*  wbo  b^ppan*d  to  r«Ml 
ot  aalaa  wbleb  waa  pnbUahad  • 
raeaU  tbat  I  crttlelaad  Senator  Tav  r 
tn  bla  Llaeotn  day  speecb  ba 
— nttnn  tba  aOaet  on  acoaon 

a  MMr  tram  Ifr.  Ttvr  which 
of  thlseroetal  factor 
rasolt  of  • 
te  «b*  %mt  at  his  iVMch  m  it 
cAm  to  the  maipapw. 
1  ha^  read  with  Intarast  your 
la  the  Waahlagtoa  Poit. 
ta  ny  Ctiarteation  ip<ach  t 
prtat  vhlaB  X  dM  Bol  eateh  aattt 
CharlMflaa.    As  tfrttwad  la 
third 


1  article 
■CO  may 


to 

at^bUl^  of 

kowhava 

that  the 


typngiaphfral  error 
froia  hla 


a:tlela  tbla 
rha  word 

a 


■umpU<m.'  While  I  think  there  has  been 
aone  orerempbasla  on  tbe  ezceas  of  aavlnga, 
I  have  always  felt  that  tbe  1939  daprcaalon 
was  cauaed  in  part  by  the  fact  that  saTlogs 
became  so  ezcaaslTe  tbat  money  was  directed 
Into  Invaetment  and  speculation  Instead  of 
being  apent  for  consiimers'  goods.* 

I  may  add  that  In  the  text  of  the  ■pee<di  aa 
printed  after  dellTery  In  the  CoNcaxsaioMAi. 
Racoaa,  tba  error  has  been  corrected. 
Therefore.  It  cannot  ba  said  tbat  lir.  Tatt 
Is  unaware  that  there  la  a  problem  of  savings. 
That  may  make  a  lot  of  difference  as  the 
aearcb  for  the  solution  of  tbat  extraordi- 
narily dtfflcult  problem  proceeds. 

Though  tbe  question  of  tbe  budget  now 
before  Congress  is  not  unrelated  to  It.  there 
are  other  considerations  which  have  to  be 
taken  Into  account  more  Immediately. 

The  controversy  which  has  risen  over  the 
President's  budget  arlsea  from  the  fact  that 
under  the  law.  the  Leglalatlve  Reorganisation 
Act  of  1944.  the  four  money  committees  of 
tbe  two  Houses  are  required  Jointly  to  report 
•  leglalatlve  budget  of  the  estimated  over- 
all Fsdtfal  receipts  snd  expendlttires  for  the 
fUcal  year  beginning  JtUy  1947.  This  report 
was  due  February  15.  The  report,  when 
adopted  by  the  two  Houaea.  la  supposed  to 
fix  tbe  maximum  amount  to  be  appropriated 
for  expenditures. 

Tbe  administration  wishes  to  fix  that 
amount  at  the  President's  figure,  namely, 
tblrty-eeven  and  one-half  billions.  The 
Bapubllcan  majority,  with  some  Democratic 
aupport.  wlabes  to  fix  it  at  thirty-one  and 
one-half  billions.  Senator  Tatt  and  a  nimi- 
ber  of  others  are  propoalng  to  fix  It  some- 
wbera  between  tblrty-two  and  thirty-three 
bllllona. 

Congrsaa  la  in  a  dlflleult  position  because 
tbe  law  requiring  thla  decision  is  new,  and 
the  machinery  for  operating  It  efficiently  has 
not  yet  bean  set  up.  Another  year  the  situa- 
tion will  ba  different.  But  this  year  Con- 
greas  baa  no  evidence  before  it  by  which  it 
can  dadde  Intelligently  what  the  total  ap- 
proprlatlona  ought  to  be.  Tet  the  law  com- 
pela  it  to  decide.  8o  it  must  either  take  the 
Prealdent's  figure,  approving  tt  without 
knowing  why.  or  fix  Its  own  figure,  not 
knowing  why.  If  the  leglidators  accept  the 
President's  figure,  the  Republican  majority 
win  have  reneged,  without  knowing  whether 
they  bad  to,  on  their  campaign  promlaea  to 
reduce  expenditurea.  If  they  cut  the  Preai- 
dent'a  flgrire  blindly,  and  that  is  the  only  way 
tbey  can  now  cut  it.  they  may  cause  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  national  interest. 

The  dilemma,  though  embarrassing,  is  not 
ao  ■srlous  aa  it  looks.  For  while  the  law  re- 
qulrea  a  decision,  and  then  an  honest  effort 
to  abide  by  it,  it  is  not,  as  Senator  BaxDoxa 
pointed  out,  an  Irrevocable  action  and,  dia- 
cloaed  need  could  modify  it  in  either  direc- 
tion. Senator  Mn.i.TKiw  confirmed  this  view, 
saying  that  under  the  Reorganisation  Act 
"we  have  no  alternative  but  to  reach  a  result 
baaad  on,  let  ua  call  it,  rough  Judgment." 
Thla  Is  alao  tbe  poaltlon  of  Senator  Txrr,  who 
made  tt  quite  clear,  for  example,  that  while 
ba  wlabaa  now  to  act  aa  if  the  item  tor  for- 
eign relief  can  be  cut  in  half,  he  knowa  tbat 
ha  la  acting  on  tbe  ploua  hope  that  the  cropa 
In  Burope  will  be  suflklently  good  next 
■UBunar  and  throtigh  next  winter,  and  that 
If  tbey  are  not.  the  money  he  la  propoalng  to 
cut  now  may  bava  to  be  reatored  when  all 
tbe  avldenoe  is  tn. 

What  this  aU  adds  up  to  la  that  In  flxlng  a 
calling  on  appropriatlona  now,  Congreas  ia 
piartng  the  borden  of  proof  on  the  adminis- 
tration in  tbe  hearingi  which  wUl  be  held  by 
tbe  appropriation  oommltteee.  But  the 
•Mast  and  most  Influential  leaden  are  not 
aaytag  that  tbey  will  not  listen  to  proof  that 
BMsa  mcnay  needs  to  ba  appropriated. 
liy  own  gas—  !■  that  whlla  In  tba  end  Con. 
wm  tnatot  OB  aurny  radnetlotu  In  serr- 
lAset  the  aipawkai  of  garamoMnt 
tba  N*w  Deal,  tha  to«al  aatloaal  as- 
psBdlturiB  ta  tha  year  battnnint  July  may  ba 


aa  great,  and  perhapa  even  greater,  than  tha 
Prealdent's  budget.  We  may  spend  more 
money  than  the  President  aaked  for.  but  tha 
allocation  of  the  money  may  be  different. 

For  the  next  18  months — the  period  Con- 
greaa  Is  now  considering — will  be  highly  criti- 
cal. There  Is,  at  least,  an  even  chance  that 
the  coming  conference  at  lioacow  may  show 
that  in  the  existing  balance  of  forcea  in  the 
world,  no  general  settlement  can  be  reached. 
If  that  happens,  we  shall  have  to  spend  a  lot 
more  money  than  even  the  President  is  aafc- 
ing  for. 

But  even  if  things  go  better  at  Moscow  than 
we  can  anticipate  reasonably  now.  It  is  still 
aa  certain  as  anything  can  be  tn  advance, 
that  the  poaltlon  in  Britain  and  the  British 
Empire,  and  In  western  Europe  and  the  em- 
pires of  western  Burope,  will  become  highly 
critical  In  the  fairly  near  futiire. 

The  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire,  its 
galloping  political  and  financial  insolvency, 
the  developments  In  the  Brltlah  Islea,  in 
India,  in  Palestine,  in  Egypt,  and  in  parts  of 
Africa,  are  approaching  a  condition  where 
they  threaten  to  become  xwcontrollable.  If 
they  do,  an  emergency  of  grand  proportions 
will  exist  which  will  make  heavy  demands 
upon  us.  and  all  our  present  estimatea  will 
have  to  be  revised  radically.  Nothing,  there- 
fore,  can  now  be  certain  except  that  all  our 
estimates  are  in  the  highest  degree  tentative. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or   MXVASA 

nf  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
tbe  last  meeting  of.  the  American  Bar 
Association  held  at  AtlanUc  City.  N.  J., 
there  was  created  a  committee  which  has 
presented  to  that  body  a  very  valuable 
and  very  elucidating  document  entitled 
"Current  Status  of  Aviation  Law,"  a 
progress  report  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association 
by  tbe  Committee  on  Aeronautical  Law. 
The  document  is  so  comprehensive,  yet 
brief,  that  I  think  it  highly  advisable 
to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Ricou).  I  have  secured  an  esti- 
mate of  cost,  which  is  $236.67.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  document 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricctto,  as  follows: 

CuaaawT  Statub  or  AvunoM  Law 
(Introduction) 

Prealdent  Carl  Biz  baa  charged  thla  com- 
mittee with  the  carrying  out  of  the  Nation- 
wide educational  program  on  the  prlnc^lea 
of  aviation  law.  This  program  ia  to  be  car- 
ried out  tn  such  a  way  aa  to  bring  theae 
prlnciplea  to  the  attention  of  members  of 
the  bar  and  students  In  law  schools.  Tour 
committee  has  accordingly  prepared  a  sum- 
mary outline  of  the  major  topica  in  tha  field 
of  dTll  aviation  law  aa  a  start  toward  a 
determination  of  the  taak  which  must  ba 
undertaken. 

One  of  the  great  retarding  tniluencea  in 
the  field  of  aviation  today  is  the  lag  of  law 
and  leglalatloo  behind  the  great  technical 
•chlavaments  of  the  war.  Thla  iltaatlOB  la 
oaa  which  calls  for  united  effort  by  lawyata 
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who  are  aware  of  the  problems  which  exist. 
This  outline  is  designed  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  indicating  the  wwk  which  baa 
been  done  on  law  and  legislation  in  the  avia- 
tion field  and  of  indicating  the  work  which 
needs  to  be  done  aa  shown  by  experience  to 
date.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  every  field 
of  aviation  laws  is  tn  a  state  of  current  and 
almost  constant  change.  Members  of  the 
bar  have  a  moat  difficult  but  challenging  taak 
to  perform  m  formulating  the  legal  prin- 
ciples beat  BUlted  to  the  air  age  tn  which 
we  now  live. 

I.   INTEXMATIOMAL  AIB  TKANSPOaTATION 

/.  The  sovereignty  of  nations  over  airspace 
above  all  territory  under  ttieir  furiadietion 
Settled  principles  of  international  law  now 
give  each   nation  absolute  sovereignty  over 
the  airspace  above  the  territory  under  Its 
jurisdiction.'    The  very  first  article  of  chap- 
ter I  of  the  Chicago  International  Aviation 
Convention     relates     this     principle.    This 
means,  for  example,  that  Russia,  Yugoaiavla, 
England,  or  the  United  States  may  exclude 
all   foreign   aircraft,  or   these  nations  may 
prescribe   the   terms   and   conditions   under 
which  foreign  aircraft  may  land  on  their  ter- 
ritory, or  fly  over  such  territory,  for  any  pur- 
pose.   This    absolute   sovereignty   mvBt   Ije 
kept  m  mind  in  all  relations  in  the  inter- 
national aviation  field,  for  it  definitely  Umtts 
every     phase.    The     Chicago     International 
Aviation  Convention  mentioned  below  and 
the  several  similar  conventions  which  pre- 
ceded It,  all  have  as  their  purpoae  the  open- 
ing up  erf  airspace  over  nations  to  aircraft 
of  other  nations.*    If  a  foreign  aircraft  at- 
tempts to  cross  a  nation's  territory  without 
permlEsion,  there  is  no  doubt  under  Interna- 
tional law  of  the  right  of  the  aggrieved  nation 
to  force  such  aircraft  to  land  or  to  shoot  such 
aircraft  down  if  necessary. 
2.    Legal  rules  for  international  aviation  as 
developed    by    international    coni>ention, 
treaty  and  agreements 
In  addition  to  the  Chicago  International 
Aviation  Convention  of  1944,  which  is  out- 
lined below,  there  are  international  aviation 
conventions  covering  air  maU,'  sanitary  and 
quarantine  measxxres  to  guard  against  in- 
troduction of  communicable  diseases  by  air- 
craft.' and  bipartite  treaties  or  agreemenu 
in  this  field  covering  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects.'   There  are  many  bipartite  agreement* 
covering   operation  of  noncommercial   clvU 
aircraft,  the  recognition  of  pilots'  licenses, 
airworthiness  certificates  for   exported   air- 
craft, reciprocal  air-transport  operations,  and 
other  International  aviation  subjects. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  governs 
permits  to  foreign  air  carriers  coming  Into 
the  United  SUtes,  and  gives  the  CAB  con- 
trol over  routes  of  United  States  air  carrtera 
to  foreign  nations.  Unfortunately,  the  act 
does  not  give  CAB  any  control  over  rates 
charged  by  United  States  air  carriers  in 
international  air  transportation,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  suggested  amendments  to  the  act 
now  pending  before  the  Congress  In  Senator 
McCabxams  bill.  S.  1.  Eightieth  Congress. 
Perhaps  the  chief  thing  to  remember  in 
connection  with  agreements  for  entry  of  our 
aircraft  to  another  nation  is  that  any  rightt 
obtained  by  the  United  States  must  be  on 


'«  A.  B.  A.  R.  228  (1»44).  Bee  Pogue. 
What  Is  Preedom  of  the  Air?  NaUon's  Busi- 
ness, June  1M3. 

•See  BotchkisB,  Law  of  Aviation,  p.  4  et 
seq.:  Hudson,  Aviation  and  International  Law 
^1830),  1  Air  L.  Rev.  188;  and  Gibson,  De- 
velopment of  International  Air  I*w  to  1919 
(1931),  5  Temple  L.  Q..  101. 

•See  text  of  Univ«^al  Postal  Convention 
of  Buenos  Aires  (United  Stater  Government 
Printing  Office.  1940). 

•  International  Sanitary  Convention 
(1983).  United  States  TYeaty  flerlea  901. 

•See  Oltaaon,  Bl-Partite  Agreements  on 
Aerial  Navigation.  6  Temple  L.  Q..  i7. 
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•  reciprocal  basis.  If  we  are  to  fly  to  (ff 
ever  England.  Russia.  Tuiicey,  or  any  other 
nation  we  must  be  prepared  to  grant  tham 
like  rlghu  to  fiy  to  or  over  tbe  United 
Stotas. 

J.  The  Warsato  Convention  and  its  presump- 
tions and  limitations  on  recovery  of  dam-- 
ages 

The  United  SUtes  is  •  p«rty  to  a  oonven- 
.tlon  which  esUbltshes  a  presumption  of  lia- 
bUlty  for  death  or  Injury  in  international 
air  transportation  and  which  limits  recov- 
ery for  such  death  or  injury  to  12&.0(M  gold 
franca,  or  $8,201.87  In  United  States  cur- 
rency, vinleas  tbe  claimant  can  prove  "willful 
misconduct."'  The  convention  alao  llmita 
recovery  for  property  damage.  With  proof 
of  the  cause  of  most  aircraft  accidenta  al- 
most impossible,  tha  affirmative  proof  ot 
either  negligence,  on  the  one  band,  or  of 
"wUlful  misconduct"  on  the  other.  Is  a  bur- 
den which  Is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
meet  in  most  cases.  Under  the  convention 
there  1b  a  presumption  of  liability  up  to  the 
$8,291.87  in  death  or  personal  Injury  cases, 
and  to  escape  such  liability  the  air  carrier 
must  prove  that  the  Injury  or  death  was 
not  catised  by  its  negligence.  This  shifting 
of  the  burden  of  proof  Is  similar  to  the  res 
Ipaa  loquitur  doctrine  sometimes  relied  upon 
In  domestic  aviation  accidents.  The  im- 
portant question  ia.  Do  the  advantages  of 
such  a  shift  in  the  burden  of  proof  com- 
pensate for  the  limitation  on  liability? 

This  convention  was  sdhered  to  by  tha 
United  States  on  June  27,  1934.'  It  is  tech- 
nically known  as  the  ccmvention  for  tha 
unification  of  certain  rulea  relating  to  Inter- 
national TransporUtlon  by  Air  and  popxilarly 
known  aa  the  Warsaw  ConventKm.  Twenty- 
nine  nations  are  now  parties  to  this  con- 
vention. In  1934  International  Air  Trana- 
portatlon  was  minor  In  character  so  the  ad- 
herence of  the  United  States  to  this  conven- 
tion was  relatively  imnoticed.  With  interna- 
tional air  transportation  now  a  major  Indus- 
try, and  with  all  air  lines  engaged  in  such 
transportation  Issuing  tickets  subject  to  the 
Warsaw  Convention  It  seems  to  be  time  to 
give  this  matter  serious  attention,  and  your 
committee  is  giving  it  thorough  study  at  this 
time. 

The  committee  which  drafted  the  Warsaw 
Convention,  the  International  Technical 
Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Experts,  usually 
referred  to  as  the  CTTEJA,  is  in  the  process 
of  transferring  its  functions  to  PICAO,  and 
the  views  of  the  American  Bar  Association  on 
this  $8,291.87  UmlUtlon  will  undoubtedly 
prove  quite  helpful  to  PICAO  In  carrying  for- 
ward the  work  CITEJA  has  started  on 
amendments  to  this  convention.  Definite 
recommendations  on  this  subject  will  be 
made  at  the  annual  convention  If  your  com- 
mittee's further  study  reveals  the  need  for 
such  recommendations. 

In  addition  to  the  liability  limitation  re- 
ferred to  above,  the  Warsaw  Convention  covers 
the  form  and  legal  effect  of  passenger  tickets, 
baggage  checks,  and  aerial  waybills,  a  limi- 
tation on  liability  of  the  air  carrier  for  dam- 
age to  baggage  or  goods.  Jurisdiction  and 
procedure  of  courts  in  handling  claims,  a  2- 
year  time  limit  on  filing  of  suits  and  other 
provlalons  to  carry  the  foregoing  into  effect. 
4.  The  Chicago  International  Aviation 

Conventton 
Prom  November  1  to  December  7, 1944.  rep- 
resentatives of  54  nations  attended  the  inter- 
national clvU  aviation  conference  In  Chicago. 
The  conference  adopted  an  interim  agree- 
ment setting  up  the  Provisional  Interna- 
tional ClvU  Aviation  Organisation  (PICAO), 
with  an  interim  council  and  interim  assem- 
bly, with  hesdquarters  in  Montreal.    PICAO 

•Orr,  The  Warsaw  Convention  (1M6),  81 
▼a.  L.  Rev.  428.  _  ^ 

<  49  Stat.  8000;  Unitad  States  Treaty  Serlaa 
No  878;  Hudson.  International  Legtalatlon 
Mo!  aS6;  1934  United  State*  Av.  B.  389.  246. 


teto  coordinate  and  guide  international  avia- 
tion until  a  permanent  organization  can  ba 
sat  up.  The  United  States  and  46  other 
nations  signed  this  agreement.  PICAO  has 
made  remarkable  progreaa  in  the  technical 
phases  of  international  air  transportation. 
BnphasU  has  been  chiefly  on  safety,  research, 
and  development  of  alr-navigatlon  facUltlaa. 
as,  for  example,  the  PICAO  agreement  to 
apeed  up  Immigration  and  customs  requlre- 
menu,  to  which  this  associstlon  gave  Ita 
approval  tn  Atlantic  City  last  October.  Un- 
der the  interim  agreement  and  tha  perma- 
nent convention  little  power  is  given  over  tba 
economic  pbaaes  ot  intamational  air  trans- 
portation. 

At  the  first  interim  aasembly  of  PICAO. 
held  in  Montreal  from  May  21  to  Jime  8, 
1946.  a  resolution  vraa  adopted  calling  for 
the  deposit  simultaneously  by  March  1,  1947, 
of  the  formal  ratifloations  of  aU  ratlfylnf 
nation*  In  addition  to  tbe  9  who  had  there- 
tofore depoalted  their  ratlflcationa.*  Plva 
have  since  deposited  ratifications  and  It 
more  are  neeeaaary  to  complete  the  86  ratlfl- 
cationa required  so  tbat  the  permanent  oon- 
ventlcm  wUl  be  brought  Into  effect  30  day* 
later,  tmder  the  terms  of  the  convention. 
The  United  States  ratified  tha  parmancot 
convention  last  year.  Tbe  permanent  or- 
ganisation, to  be  known  as  tha  International 
ClvU  AvUtion  Organlaation,  or  ICAO.  wUl 
convane  Ita  flrtt  general  assembly  on  ICay 
4,  1947. 

The  Permanent  Convention  seta  forth  prin- 
ciples tn  international  air  navigation  and  air 
traiiqx>rt  which  ratifying  or  adhering  natloo* 
are  to  foUow.    It  is  impossible  to  summarlaa 
auch  a  comprebenaive  document*  so  your 
Committee  merely  indlcatea  here  tn  brief  that 
It  covers  sovneignty  of  natlona  over  alrmMoa 
above  their  territory,  flight  over  territory  of 
contracting  atatea  by  "aircraft  not  engaged 
In  achediUed  international  air  services,"  na- 
tionality of  aircraft,  measures  to  facilitate  air 
navigation,  the  conditions  which  aircraft  of 
member   natlotu   engaged    in    international 
air  transportation  must  meet  in  the  way  of 
documents,  licenses,  etc.,  adaption  of  inter- 
national standards  and  recommended  prac- 
tices on   communications   systems,   ground 
marking,  airporta,  rules  of  the  air,  traffic  con- 
trol, licensing  of  personnel  and  other  tech- 
nical   matters.    Certain    disputes    between 
members  natlona  are  to  be  decided  by  tbe 
CoimcU  created  by  tbe  Convention  and  they 
may  be  appealed  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Jtistioe.    As  appendlcea  to  the 
Convention,  but  not  a  part  of  it.  thore  are 
the    "two    freedoms"    and    "flve    freedoms" 
agreements  which  are  optional  for  member 
natlona.    The  so-called  "two  freedoms"  In- 
ternational Air  Services  Transit  Agreement 
gives  the  nations  signing  it  the  right  to  fly 
over  the  territory  of  other  signatories  with- 
out landing  and  the  right  to  land  for  non- 
traffic  pxuposes.    The  United  States  Is  a  party 
to  this  agreement.    The  so-called  "flve  free- 
doms"  International   Air  Transport   Agree- 
ment  grants   each   contracting   nation   tbe 
privUeges  just  named  in  the  "two  freedoms" 
agreement  and  in  addition  the  inlvUege  to 
put  down  and  take  on  pasaengcra.  maU  and 
cargo  destined  from  or  to  the  nation  whose 
nationality  the  aircraft  possesses,  and  paa- 
sengers,  maU  or  cargo  destined  to  or  from 
any   other  contracting   Nation.    When   tbe 
United  States  raUfled  the  Conventton  It  with- 
drew frcwn  this  agreement." 

Up  to  the  present  time,  PICAO  baa  had  no 
(ffganicational  relationship  to  the  United 
Nations.  However,  a  propoaad  agreement  da- 
atgned  to  govern  the  relationship  between 
the  permanent  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organisation,  or  ICAO,  to  be  established  when 
the  Convention  become*  effective  and  the 
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•American  Aviation.  January  18, 1947.  p.  t. 

•  Sea  Rhyne,  Legal  Rulea  for  Intammtkmal 
AviatUm  (1946).  81  Va.  L.  Bav.  267.  808-815. 

>•  State  D^;>t.,  Press  BclaMa  No.  910.  July 
15.  1946;  1946  U.  8.  Av.  R.  378. 
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Iter  UcCaaaair^  pending  propoaed  bUl 
<&  1.  goth  Cong.)  rcwrltaa  tha  ClrU  Aero- 
naotlca  Act  ao  m  to,  among  other  thlnga, 
regulate  eontraet  cmtrlcn  by  air. 
J.  The  problem  o/  nonac/ieduJed  air  carrtert 
At  the  praaent  time  there  to  much  In  the 
preaa  about  the  safety  and  eccnomle  {biases 
oC  nonscheduled  air  carriers  and  the  CAB 
la  currently  engaged  in  rewriting  all  the 
safety  and  eeoootnlc  regulations  it  had  pro- 
mulgatad  for  this  type  of  air  carrter.  As 
stated  shore  In  dlacuaatng  economic  Jurls- 
dletlon.  the  Clril  Aeronautics  Act  gives  CAB 
Jurisdiction  orer  all  "common  carriers"  by 
atr.  Whether  all  ncmscheduled  air  carriers 
come  within  thto  deflniUon  or  whether  many 
of  them  are  contract  carriers  to  one  of  the 
legal  problems  yet  to  be  decided  in  thto 
field. ■*  Since  the  war,  avallabUity  of  sur- 
ptua  alreraft  has  caused  the  number  of  non- 
scheduled  air  carriers  to  Inereaae  by  the 
hundred,  and  cargo  and  passenger  carriers 
in  thto  dasslflcatian  are  seemingly  deter- 
mined to  compete  with  the  scheduled  air 
llnea  for  such  buslnees  as  they  can  obtain. 
Many  new  legal  regulations  must  be  written 
to  corer  thto  type  of  sir  carrier. 

4.  Sium^  TtAanl  fvrifdtctkm  be  esoltutve 
omtr  hoth  mf€tp  m»d  »eomomie  p^mten  o/ 

etvtl  mvmttonf 


to  much  dlseusstoo  at  the  prssent 
thna  aa  to  whether  or  not  Federal  juriadlc- 
tloD  should  be  esclustfe  over  both  safety  and 
aconrwBle  phassa  of  ctrll  aTtetUm.**  Tour 
committee  haa  pointed  out  that  Federal 
Jurladletlon  under  the  CItII  Aeronautics  Act 
of  IMS  in  the  safety  field  to  broad  enough  to 
eovar  aU  flight  by  dvtt  aircraft,  and  that  the 
aooBoanlc  poweis  given  to  the  CAB  tinder 
that  act  are  more  limited  in  scope.  The 
proUem  to  marely  pointed  oat  for  consid- 
eration as  n  to  impoaalble  to  discuss  the 
varkNis  arguments  on  thto  subject  in  thto 
Bummaiy. 

5.  How  sAoMid  the  CivQ  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1$3M  he  amended  to  meet  the  needa  of  cMl 
mvUtionf 

CItU  avlatkiD  has  made  great  strides  in 
thto  country  stace  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938  was  adopted.  The  extent  of  Federal 
safety  and  economic  powers  aa  ductissed 
above  Indicate  certain  Improvements  which 
might  be  covered  m  aaoendaaents  to  thto  act. 
Tba  problem  at  nonacheduled  air  carrlera 
to  certainly  one  that  may  call  for  more  legis- 
lation. Senator  MoCmsuj*.  the  acknowl- 
edgad  eoigresstonal  expert  In  the  field  of 
aviation  law  and  author  xjt  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautlca  Act  of  1938.  has  prepared  a  com- 
prehenalve  bill.  8.  1,  Eightieth  Congreas.  in 
which  he  has  resrrltten  all  Federal  legtolatlon 
on  the  subject  at  dvU  aviation.  In  thto  be 
haa.  la  a  eomprabanslve  way,  covered  such 
subjects  as  contract  carrters.  the  maUer  at 
rates  In  tha  Intamatlonal  field,  and  many 
other  dafaeta  ot  tha  em  toting  law.  Ha  has  pro- 
poaad  In  hto  bill  that  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Aattoortty  ba  ra-craatad  aa  aa  ladspandant 
and  that  an  Indapandant  A*  Safety 
be  created.  Senator  lirCsww  haa 
BOW  latroduead  the  provlalons  of  hto  bill 
creating  tha  Air  Safety  Board  (tttla  vn  at 
a.  1)  aa  a  aepanta  MU  (S.  Mt)  aad  tha 
Uttar  bill  to  eurrsnUy  tha  sutojact  of  b— rliip 
before  the  Aviation  •obeommltta*  of  tha 
Senate  Oonmittea  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oomoiaree.  Thsas  hearings  are  dlraetad  to- 
ward aa  Invaatlgatlon  at  tha  caoMS  «f  raeant 
aviatfcm  aeddaata. 


tr. 


s.a«v. 


Keal.  tha  Status  of  IToDacbedulad 
Oparatlona  Under  tha  Clvn  Aaronaittlcs  Act 
at  Um  (1S4<).  11  Law  *  Contamp.  Frob.  MS. 
**Saa  Kyan.  ■eonomle  Bagtilatlon  of  Air 
riiiiiniWH  by  tha  States  (19M).  SI  Va.  Law 
Bav.  479:  and  Hamlay.  Approprlato  Areas  ct 
SiaM  ■waioaiito  ■agiilatian  ilS«t),  11  Law 
4  Oontaaap.  Frob. 


W  OVB  CIVIL  SVUfXMir 

i.  Air  tttfety  iuriadietion  of  the  State$ 
AU  of  the  SUtea  have  leglslaUon  covering 
various  phases  of  air-safety  regtilatlons. 
Forty  SUtes  require  that  all  aircraft  and  all 
pilots  have  Federal  certificates.  Of  the  eight 
States  which  have  no  such  requirement.  f\x 
require  either  a  State  or  Federal  certificate. 
and  two  require  only  a  State  certificate  for 
both  aircraft  and  pilots.  Virginia  req\ilres 
both  a  SUte  and  Federal  certificate  for  air- 
craft and  pilots.  Eleven  States  have  adopted 
alr-tralBc  rules  substantially  identical  with 
the  FMeral  Air  Trafllc  Rulea,  23  have  alr- 
traAo  regulations  which  make  no  reference 
to  the  Federal  rules  but  which  are  usually 
based  in  part  upon  them,  and  14  have  no 
provision  on  thto  subject.** 

The  most  recent  activity  In  connection  with 
Federal -State  cooperation  in  the  field  of  air - 
safety  enforcement  to  a  model  State  statute 
supported  by  CAA  propoalng  among  other 
things  that  the  States  puntoh  reckleas  flying 
and  that  Federal  aviation  statutes  and  regu- 
lations be  used  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
what  constitutes  reckless  flying.  CAA  has 
pointed  out  that  it  does  not  have  sufficient 
personnel  to  police  the  airways  and  that  it 
would  welcome  State  aid  In  the  enforcement 
fidd.  Previous  reports  of  your  committea 
have  pointed  out  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions in  vol  red  where  Statea  adopt  Federal 
regulatlona  by  reference,  so  thto  imw  stat  ita 
attempts  to  avoid  these  problems.  It  to 
planned  to  extend  thto  enforcement  idea  to 
local  police  as  well  as  State  police  by  urging 
adoption  of  local  ordinancea  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  model  State  act.  Undoubtedly 
as  dvll  svlatlon  continues  to  grow  there  will 
be  many  other  ways  in  which  States  can  aid 
In  Increasing  the  safety  of  air  navigation. 

2.  Economic  regulationa  of  air  cmrriera  by  ths 
State* 


In  dlseuaalng  Fedaral  Jurisdiction  over  dvll 
aviation  above,  your  committee  haa  poaed  the 
queation  as  to  whether  Federal  Jurisdiction 
should  be.  sxduslve  over  both  safety  and  eco- 
ncHnic  phases  of  dvll  aviation.  In  footnota 
14  recent  articles  on  thto  subject  have  been 
dted  as  a  starting  point  for  those  Interested 
in  the  subject. 

While  15  Statea  have  statutes  authorizing 
economic  regulations  sppllcable  to  air  trans- 
portation, no  State  has  taken  any  action  In 
thto  field  of  any  consequence.  There  has 
been  recent  sgltation  in  Uito  field  due  to  the 
activity  of  the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
road and  Utilities  Conunissioners  In  sponsor- 
ing the  uniform  State  sir-commerce  bill 
Thto  bill  purports  to  give  States  Jurladletlon 
over  Intrastate  operations  of  all  air  carriers. 
In  1944  Virginia  enacted  rather  comprehen- 
sive legislation  to  provide  for  economic  regu- 
lation of  air  carriers  and  Rhode  Islsnd 
smended  her  statute  to  strengthen  its  reg- 
ulatory provtolons.  In  1945  Alabama.  Arkan- 
sas and  Vermont  adopted  economic  regulatory 
statutas  based  upon  the  untform  bill  Just 
referred  to.  It  to  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
In  the  Utter  three  States  the  laglalaturca  de- 
leted tba  provtolons  at  the  uniform  bin  re- 
lating to  regulation  of  intnwtau  buatneas  at 
latarstata  air  earrlan. 

3.  itate  tasaticm  of  eHHt  aviation 
Suta  and  local  taxes  on  coaunardal  air 
llaai  are  almost  asdtwtvely  of  tha  following 
types:  (1)  Baal  property  tasas;  (3) 
property  Uses:    (3)    net  It 
eapltal-stock  taaaa:  (•)  gre 
<•)  pay-foU  taaaK  (7) 
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*  For  names  of  States  la  aacb  category  aa* 
Bbyaa.  Federal.  State,  and  Looal  Jurisdiction 
Over  OItU  Aviation  <lMg) .  11  Law  *  Oontaaap. 
~         «M  at  407. 
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states  has  held  tLst  Minnesota  could  tax  all 
of  the  planes  of  Northwest  Airlines  where  ° 
that  air  line  used  Minnesota  as  Its  "hcHne 
port."  ••  Thto  dectolon  has  brought  about  a 
very  exhaustive  study  and  report  to  Congress 
on  taxation  of  air  lines  by  the  CAB  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Congreas."  Though 
bllto  have  been  introduced,"  no  congressional 
action  has  yet  been  taken  on  the  legislation 
proposed  in  the  report  to  ellmlnste  multiple 
taxation  of  air  commerce.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Tax  Admintotrators  has  recom- 
mended adoption  by  the  States  of  legislation 
empl03rlng  a  uniform  formula  for  allocation 
of  avtotion  taxes  among  the  States.  Each 
State's  portion  of  these  taxes  to  determined 
according  to  Its  share  of  aircraft  arrivals  and 
departiires,  revenue-tons  handled,  and  reve- 
nues originating  inside  its  boundaries. 

4.  Model  State  legitlation  now  under 
consideration 
With  44  of  the  48  State  legislatures  now 
in  session,  there  are  a  niunber  of  so-called 
model  aviation  bills  before  them.    There  to 
a  model  airports  set  designed  to  give  cities 
and  counties  adeqtiate  powers  to  establish 
and  operate  airports  as  well  as  to  receive  Fed- 
eral aid  for  such  purpoees.    The  model  air- 
port  zoning   act   which   has   been    adopted 
with    some    changes    by    nearly    40    States, 
to  referred  to  below  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  airport  zoning  under  section  IV  of 
thto  summary  on  airport  development.    The 
uniform  State  air  commerce  act  has  been 
referred    to    in    dlsctissing    Stste    economic 
regulation  over  air  carriers.    The  model  sUt- 
ute  on  reckness  flying  has  been  referred  to 
In  discussing  State  air-safety  Jurisdiction  and 
has  Just  been  made  a  part  of  another  model 
bin  called  the  State  aeronautics  commission 
or  department  act  which  to  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Aviation  Of- 
ficials.    A  still  further  model  bUl  sponsored 
by  the  Council  of  State  Governments  would 
require  the  channeling  of  all  Federal  air- 
port funds   through   State  agencies,  elimi- 
nating   direct    Federal-city    relations    under 
the    Federal    airport    program.    The    model 
act  on  State  taxation  of  air  lines  to  discussed, 
supra,  m  the  aection  on  Stato  taxaUon  of 
civil  aviation. 

IV.   AIKPOKT  DEVXLOPMZMT 

1.  Power  to  acquire,  develop,  and  operate 
There  have  now  been  55  decisions  by  26 
State  supreme  courts  holdmg  that  publicly 
owned  alrportt  are  a  public  purpose  upon 
which  local  governments  may  spend  tax 
fxmds.  The  courts  have  also  held  that  public 
airports  are  a  public  use  for  which  property 
may  be  condemned  under  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  by  public  agencies.  In  one 
Instsnce  an  air  line  has  been  allowed  to  in- 
voke the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire 
necessary  property  for  terminal  facilities. 
Airport  leases  have  created  many  legal  prob- 
lems, as  have  regulations  governing  the  use 
of  slrports.  Taxation  of  public  alrporU  and 
damage  clalma  against  both  privately  owned 
and  publicly  owned  airports  have  likewise 
created  legal  problems  for  the  courts.'" 

With  the  Federsl  Government,  the  SUtaa 
and  cities  embarking  upon  a  »1 4)00.000,000 
nstionsl  slrport  program  under  tha  Federal 
Airport  Act  of  1»4«.  many  of  the  above  prob- 
lams  will  ba  most  important  in  the  next  tew 
fssrs  and  many  naw  legal  problems  wUl  un- 
Hovbtadly  arise. 


2.  AUeped  nuisances  or  trespasses  from  low 
fhphts  at  or  near  airports 

The     c(»nmon-law     maxim     "cujua     eat 
solum  ejus  est  usque  ad  coalum  et  ad  in- 
ferons"  mesnlng  "he  who  owns  the  soil  owns 
everything  above  and  below,  from  heaven  to 
hell"  has  been  held  Inapplicable  to  air  trans- 
portation by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes."    Other  courts  have  reached  similar 
conclusions.    The    Suprenxe    Court   decision 
held  that  a  person  who  was  damaged  by  low 
flights  over  hto  property,  by  federally  owned 
planes  which  were  taJtlng  off  and  landing  at 
an  adjacent  airport,  was  entitled  to  recover 
for  the  damage  so  sxilTered.     The  dectolon  was 
not  unanimous  and  there  to  much  disagree- 
ment In  other  court  dectolons  as  to  the  legal 
rules  which  apply  in  thto  type  of  case."    With 
dvll  airplanes  increasing  by  the  thousands, 
claims  of  thto  character  based  on  low  flying, 
noise,  deprectotion  of  property  adjacent  to 
airports,  dust,  fright  and  similar  factors  can 
be  expected  to  multiply  greatly.     Much  con- 
fusion had  been  caused  In  thto  field  of  law 
by  the  "Uniform  State  Law  for  Aeronautics" 
of  1922,  endorsed  by  the  association  in  1922," 
and  adopted  by  2.5  States."  and  the  American 
Law  Institute's  Restatement  of  the  Law  of 
Torts,  section   194,"  both  of  which  contain 
the  old  ad  coelum  the<My.    Section  4  of  the 
1922  act  subjects  air  space  to  a  right  of  flight 
where  the  owner's  tise  to  not  interfered  with 
but  much  confusion  in  interpretation  has  re- 
sulted from  attempts  to  reconcile  these  two 
sections.     In  1931  this  committee  attempted 
to  work  out  a  draft  of  a  uniform  regulatory 
act  which  would  eliminate  the  ad  coelum 
theory    but    conflirt    of    opinion    prevented 
agreement    on    the    language    which    would 
accompltoh  thto  purpose.'' 

The  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
then  attempted  a  similar  objective  in  their 
proposed      "Uniform      Aeronautical      Code." 
Your  committee  and  a  committee  represent- 
ing the  American  Law  Institute  worked  on 
thto  project  from  1933  up  to  1939  when  your 
committee  recommended  that  further  work 
on  the  proposed  UnlforiTi  State  Aeronautical 
Code    be    sxispended    pending    a    study    by 
CAA  of  whether  the  entire  field  of  regxUa- 
tlon  cannot  and  should  not  be  covered  by 
FMeral  Lew."    Your  committee  was  author- 
iced  by  the  association  in  1939"  to  accept 
an    InvlUtlon    to    cooperate    with    CAA    in 
thto  study  snd  to  suspend  further  work  on 
the  proposed   SUte   code.    The   President's 
Reorganization  Plan  of  1940  came  along  and 
CAB    inherited    thto    broad    study,    but    the 
only  part  ever  released  was  the  study  on  tort 
liability  discussed  under  the  section  on  avia- 
tion accident  law,  infra.     In  1941  thto  as- 
sociation voted  to  suspend  lu  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Uniform  SUte  Regulatory  Act  on 
thto  committee's  reconunendstlon  that  Fed- 
aral regulation  rather  than  SUte  regulation 
was  best  sxiited  to  thto  field."*    The  advent 
of  war  and  more  pressing  problems  diverted 
CAB  sttentlon  elsewhere,  snd  in  1943  thto 
aasodatton  adopted  a  reaotutlon  stating  as 
follows:  " 

"That  the  American  Bar  Association  en- 
dorse the  principle  that— 


••  Sorthwett  Airltnti  v.  Minnesota,  323  U.  S. 
393  (1944). 

•' Multiple  Taxation  of  Air  Conunaree,  H, 
Doc  No.  141.  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  1946. 

**Ssa  H.  R.  1341  Eightieth  Congress,  Intro- 
duced by  RaprssanUtive  Bm-wnnus. 

••  For  a  starting  point  on  research  on  any 
of  tba  subjects  nantlonad  above,  see  Rbyna. 
Airports  and  the  Couru  (1944).  All  court 
dactoUns.  books,  and  Uw-rsviaw  arttelas  on 
tbass  svbfaeto  ars  dtad. 


**  Cousby  V.  United  StaUs  (66  Sup.  Ct.  1063 
(1946)).  See  Hunter,  The  Conflicting  In- 
tarssu  of  Airport  Owner  and  Nearby  Froparty 
Owner  (1946),  11  Law  *  Contamp.  Frob.  666. 

«8as  Rbyne.  AlrporU.  and  tba  Courts 
(1M4)  pp.  83-101. 

«A.  B.  A.  Sap.  (1933),  97,413. 

*•  1944  U.  S.  Av,  R.  129. 

**Sas  Fogue,  Avtotion  as  a  Law  Molding 
Force  (1943).  31  Nebr.  L.  Bav.  63;  and  Wharry 
and  C<mdon.  Aerial  Trespass  Under  ths  Ba- 
sutamcnt  of  TOrts  (1936).  6  Air.  L.  Bav.  113. 

»  66  A.  BAR.  (1961)  69,317. 

»e4  A.  B.  A.  B.  171. 

"04  A.  BAR.  160-101. 

*•  66  A.  B.  A.  R.  146,  331-333. 

••66  A.  B.  A.  R.  143,  196  (1943). 


"(a)  Maximum  development  of  the  air 
commerce  of  tha  Naticm  to  In  the  public 
InUreat. 

"(b)  Uniformity  of  law  and  regulation  of 
such  air  conuneree,  Indudlng  iU  economic 
and  safety  regulation,  control,  and  the  oer- 
tlflcation  of  aircraft  and  airmen,  to  necea- 
sary  to  bring  about  iU  maximum  develop- 
ment. 

"(c)  Such  uniform  regulation  and  con- 
trol can  only  be  accomplltfied  throug2i  Fed- 
eral legtolatlon. 

"(d)  The  declarations  of  prindplea  and 
policies  suted  In  H.  R.  1012  (committee 
print  No.  2.  dated  May  28,  1943)  of  Federal 
control  of  all  air  commerce  to  the  exclusion 
of  8UU  control  of  a  contrary,  duplicating,  or 
otherwise  burdensome  nsture  sre  in  accord 
with  the  announced  polldes  of  the  American 
Bar  AasocUtion." 

Thto  resolution  ended  assodstion  Intareat 
in  all  parU  of  the  then  pending  uniform 
SUte  Aeronautical  Code  except  the  part  de- 
voted to  tort  liability.  This  leaves  the  Uni- 
form AlrporU  Act"  and  the  1922  uniform 
SUU  law  for  aeronautics  as  the  only  pro- 
pKieed  SUU  leglsistion  beartng  the  associa- 
tion's endorsement.  Your  committee  to 
making  a  study  as  to  the  advisability  of  a 
recommendation  that  the  assoclstion  sus- 
pend Ite  endorsement  of  both  of  these  uni- 
form acU  as  the  development  of  aviation  h|« 
made  them  out  of  daU  In  many  of  their 
provtolons.  and  the  Uniform  AlrporU  Act  haa 
been  superseded  by  a  more  recent  Model  Alr- 
porU Act  referred  to  in  discussing  model 
StaU  legtolatlon,  supra. 

Without  further  elaboration  of  the  many 
difficult  legal  and  legislative  problems  in  thto 
field  as  lllxistrated  by  the  covirt  dectolons  and 
legtolatlon  herein  discussed,  it  can  be  seen 
that  thto  to  one  branch  of  avtotion  law 
where  much  work  must  be  done  to  clarify  the 
legal  righU  of  landowners,  airplane  operators 
and  others. 

3.  Airport  toning 
Airport  zoning  to  j»ohlbit  obstructions  In 
the  approach  zones  of  alrporU  to  a  subject 
which  is  receiving  much  atuntlon  at  present 
becatise  one  of  the  conditions  of  Federal  aid 
under  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  prevention 
of   such    obstructions    by    aonlng    or    other 
means."    With  alrporU  of  the  tratisport  claaa 
costing  from  four  to  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, thto  entire  investment  can  be  wiped  out 
overnight   if   stMne   landowner   can   erect    a 
UU  building  or  other  structure  in  one  of  the 
approach  zones  of  such  an  airport.    Airport 
zoning  to  designed  to  prevent  such  obstruc- 
tions by  limiting  the  heighU  of  all  struc- 
tiu'ea.  and  obJecU  of  natiiral  growth.  In  the 
approach  zones  to  public  alrporU.    Some  40 
SUtes  now  authorize  local  govemmenu  to 
enact  airpwt-zoning  ordlnaiu»s.     The  legal 
basto  of  such  Boning  is  the  prindpto  enim- 
ctoted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  years  ago  in  the  Euclid "  cjise  that 
zoning  to  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  powar 
and  that  an  individual  can  ba  required,  with- 
out compensation,  to  give  up  a  part  of  bto 
property  rlghU  for  the  benefit  of  tbacOBi« 
munlty  as  a  whole.    Airport  zoning  cannot 
be  used  to  force  removal  of  axtotlng  structures 
sines  that  would  be  eonflacatlon  without  corn- 
psnsatioD,  but  It  to  dtrsetsd  toward  pravan- 
tlon  of  futurs  obstructions.    In  tbs  few  oaass 
on  thto   subject  wblcb   bars  raacbad   tba 
eourU,  tbs  decisions  have  pototad  out  that 
airport  sonlng  cannot  be  used  to  confiscaU 
property  InunsdUUiy  sdjacant  to  atrporu  by 
so  Ihnlting  tbs  bsigbt  of  stnietttras  on  such 

••60  ABA.  R.  119  (1936). 

••  Fubllc  Uw  Mo.  337,  7»th  Cong.,  sae.  11 

■Vttlaoc  of  Euclid  V.  AmbUr  tUaUff  Co. 
(373  U.  S.  36i  (1936));  MoQuUIla  Municipal 
Corporations  (34  M.)  I  1037. 
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[vofMrtT  a«  to  wmSu  tt  ntl—*   The 
tine  Icol  prtactplM  tn  thu  field  of 
law  ar«  jrct  Vo  b*  mrttten  by  tbe 
BO  ecmrt  of  laat  reaort  has  fit  paaaa 
opoB  atrport  aonlnc  mirtfar  adeqtiat* 
IcgMlaticn  acd  local  ort 
DMittrt  State  ttamte  on  airport  sonli^ 
la  JolntiT  tpouaored  by  the  CAA.  the 
Xxutltute  of  municipal  law  oiBcen. 
ttonaJ  Aaaoeiatloo  at  State  Avtetlon 
•Bd  the  OouncU  at  Stat*  OoverUDanu 

V.    AVlAnOM  *OCn>KXT  UkW 

i.  4rtetton-«ec«<rmt  ItaMUles 
1 1»  now  ft  lam*  wHBkv  of 
ay  poteta  «f  !•«  tavomnf 

ihtltttaa      The  dtstlnctMn 

and  prlTatc  carrier*  haa  been 

toy  tb*  eouru  tn  daacrlhing  the  degree 
required  of  aircraft  operators.      In 
of  Stataa  there  are  atatutory 
I  appUcabke  to  aircraft  operator 
UablUty.      It  will  be  recalled  that  Um 
fona  State  law  for  aeronautics 

In  diacuaainc  alleged  nuUancet 
lU  at  or  near  airporu.  also 
ft  pMVMon  sutlng  the  rule  of  abaclufe 
Mltty  for  damage  by  aircraft  to 
property  od  land  or  sea   unless   the 
u  cauaed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the 
mjuiwd.     Twenty-three  Sute^have  a< 
thte  uialform  law.  but  aome  ^f   thero 
rcnoTsd  the  abMluU-llabUlty  proTlsica 
have   baaed   llablUty  on   the   rules  of 
appllcahlc   to  accidents  on  land.      Ir 
your  ooaunlttec.  the  Commissioners  oi 
form    State    Laws,    and    the    Amertcai 
IxuUtute.    through    a   Joint   commltte ; 
teaapted   to  draft  a   uniform   avlatlo  i 
bUlty    act."    Many    differences    of 
aroae.  and  Anally  your  committee 
Aiherlcan  Law  Institute  withdrew  froi 
tidpatlon  In  the  work  on  the  propoee<  I 
form    act.»    T1»e    executive    commltt  pe 
the  Coounlwiooers  on  Dnlform  State 
voted  to  withhold  promulgation  of 
until  the  CItU  Aeronautlca  Autbortt> 
pletad  a  study  they  were  malung  of 
liability  legialatton.      When  the  r« 
Uon  order  of  the  President  reorganlz  »d 
Civil  Aeronautlca  Authority  In  1940  XX\i 
went  alosig  wHh  the  functions  of 
CAB     The  atudy  was  completed   in 
but  the  war  and  lU  enMrgcnctes  have 
CAB  to  delay  action  upon 
made  therein.     These  recommendatlo  is 
for  a  Federal  act  to  cover  moat  aviation 
UabUlty 

In    1939    the   aaaoclatlon    authorize^ 
eoounittee  to  accept  a  CAA  Invitation 
operate  In  thU  study"  of  tort  llabUl^ 
your  committee  la  hoping  that  this 
can  be  remalteed  within  the  next  fe^ 
Po  action  approving  the  CABs 
tlons  has  3r»t  been  Uken  by  the 
or  the  committee,  and  the  committee  ti 
aatlom  eonalderatkm  to  the  CAB 
datlons  so  that  It  can  make  proper 
mendatlons  fOr  action  by  tlM  aaaodi 
tbla  subject. 

2.  Workmen's  eompentmtien 

Workmen's   compensation   problem 
antque  ch*racter  have  been  created 
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■jrwtwfti  Chemiemt  Co.  ▼   Cfff 
BMlMmrore  (SSS  C.  C  H.  I  1813  <Ctr.  C^ 
COl  ttSB) ) :  T«rft  ffnfieecrHif  Co.  V 
mtwmrlt  (»•  C.  C.  ■-  I  19W  (H.  J.  Sbp 
IMftU.    Caaea  npboMtnf  atrport  son  ng 
UmUad  ffAsMs  v.  iS7JS  Mrts  o/  ImM 
C.  C.  a.  I  1971  <U   B  D.  C.  W.  O.  L 
B*  4lctam  B«mJk«st  v.  Bceerif 
.  (Ul  MNft.  «ai.  49  M.  K.  (M)  578  <l9«ai). 

**  Raport  of  tb*  Standing  Commli  te«  on 
A^mautlc*!  Law  (19S7).  06  A.  B.  A.  R.  231. 

"  Report  U  tb*  Bunding  Oomali  t**  on 
AnooautlCftI  Lav  (IMSK  CT  A.  B.  A  R.  186. 

••Sm  8««*iMy.  Report  of  tb*  Ctvt  Aero. 
aautica  Boftrd  of  ft  Study  of  Propo»e^  Avta- 
tlOB  Uabfltty  XiicMftttoB  (1841). 

"84  A.  B.  A.  R.  180-101  (1888). 


tnnaportatlon  primarily  because  of  Its  long 
distance  Interstate  character.  l«ost  Stat* 
laws  have  been  interpreted  as  applying  to  all 
phase*  of  civil  aviation,  but  numerous  Inta- 
pnrtatlon  of  the  situs  of  the  employment  of 
all -line  employeee  is  required.  It  has  been 
atanested  that  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sert complete  Jurisdiction  In  this  field  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  problems  which  have 
art**n.*  j 

3.  AviMtion  exclusion  elnusen  in  inavr*net 
contracts  and  the  trend  toward  court  inter- 
pretations which  nullif]f  these  restrictioru 
on  atr  travel 

Up  until  recent  years  Insurance  companies 
inrcluded  In  all  accident  and  life  policies  a 
provlsloa  that  the  insured  was  not  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  policy  if  Injured  while  "engaging 
In  '  or  "participating  In"  aviation.    Some  of 
these  exclusion  provisions  relate  to  the  dou- 
bie-lndemnuy  payments  only.     AlmoRt  from 
the  beginning  the  courts  held  that  a  mere 
passenger  was  not  "engaging  in"  aviation  or 
aeronautlca.  but  the  earliest  cases  held  that 
a  p*aseng«r  in  an  airplane  waa  "participating 
in"  aviation  or  aeronautics.    Thae  was  then 
a  change  In  Judicial  consttuction  of  "par- 
ticipating in"  which  held  that  this  phraae 
should  be  given  an  occupational  connotation 
so  that  only  pilots  and  those  actually  direct- 
ing  airplane    fl  ghts  should    be   regarded   as 
"participating  in"  or   'engaging  in"  aviation 
or  aeronautics.     Some  lns\irance  companies 
then  added  the  word  "opCTatlons"  to  "par- 
ticipating" or  "engaging."  but  the  courts  held 
that   the  sddltion  of  "operations"  did  not 
cover  passengers,  so  the  insurance  companies 
then  added  to  "engaging"  or  "participating" 
the   phrase   "as  a  paaaenger  or  otherwise." 
The  courts  at  first  held  that  the  addition  of 
"as    a    passenger    or   otherwise"    clearly    ex- 
cluded   llsblllty   under   an    Insurance   policy 
for  the  death  of  a  passenger  who  was  killed 
In  an  airplane  accident,  but  recent  cases  have 
now  given   an  occupational  connotation  to 
thla  exclusion  clause  and  have  held  that  a 
mere    passenger    on    a    regularly    acheduled 
Bight  over  an  estaUished  air  route  Is  not 
within  the  meaning  of  the  exclusion  clauM. 
The  forecioing  has  been  recited  to  Indicate 
that  the  couns  have  gradually  changed  their 
construction    of    aviation    exclusion    clauses 
tn  Insurance  policies  to  conform  to  the  de- 
velopment   of    air    transportation.      In    the 
beginning  the  courts  considered  aviation  as 
an  experiment  and  any  person  who  took  a 
flight  In  an  airplane,  even  as  a  paosenger, 
wia  considered  aa  engaging  tn  or  partld- 
p»tlng   in   aviation.     When   air  transporta- 
tion began  to  be  accepted   as  an  ordinary 
mode    of    travel,    the    courts,    as    lBdlest*d 
above,  reversed   these   earlier  decisions  *     A 
recent    survey    of    life-insurance    companies 
reveals  that  96  percent  of  these  companies 
now  Issue  policies  at  standard  rates  to  air- 
line passengers,  with  M  percent  imposing  no 
Itmiu    whatever    on    the    Insured's    use    of 
scheduled  air  lines.    Only  14  percent  make 
such  restrictions  as  limiting  flights  to  40.000 
mile*  per  year  or  limiting  the  slz*  of  the 
p»)llcy." 

Re^)ectfully  submitted. 

SUXL    O.    AElKn.B. 

WnxiAM  P.  MAcCsacxnt, 

W.   PXBCT   UCOOMALB, 
L.  WKI£H  PoCtTX, 

Cbablb  S.  Rbtks. 

ChatmuiH. 


A  Protest 


>*See  68  A.  B.  A.  R.  (1943)  and  Plllsbury. 
Application  of  Federal  Compensation  Acts  to 
A-rlatlon  ( 1933) .  4  Air  L.  Rev.  38:  Hemrlngs  on 
H  R.  1012.  78th  Cong..  Ist  seas ,  at  pp.  240- 
249. 

"See.  for  enunple.  the  recent  dedskm  tn 
which  the  New  Tork  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
versed Itself:  Hartol  Products  Corp.  v.  Fru' 
dmtial  Insuranca  Co.  (290  If.  T.  44.  47  If.  B. 
(2d)  687.  1943  D.  S.  Av.  R.  44  (1943)). 

"  New  Tork  Ttm«*.  Jan.  28.  1847.  pj  IS. 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^4ARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEOT'A'nVES 

Monday.  February  24,  1947 

Ur.  PORAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  distressed 
by  the  treatment  their  fellow  country- 
men are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the 
Russian-dominated   Communist   regime 
now  in  control  of  the  Government  of 
Lithuania.     American    Lithuanians    cf 
Rhode  Island  gathered  at  a  meeting  to 
commemorate   the   twenty-ninth   anni- 
versary of  Lithuania's  independence  on 
February  16.  1947.  and  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which,  in  my  opinion,  merits  our 
serious  consideration.     Under   leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  this  reso- 
lution with  the  urgent  request  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  read  it  and  give 
their  support  to  the  pleas  for  relief  of 
this  oppressed  nation. 
Resolution    unanimously    adopted    by    the 
Lithuanians  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  at  their 
mass  meeting  held  at  St.  Caslmlr's  Parish 
HaU,  on  February  16,  1947 
Whereas  over  20  months  paaaed  since  the 
end  of  boetllltles  in  Europe  and  Lithuania  la 
stUl  held  under  the  occupation  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  Army; 

Whereas  the  Russian  Government  has 
Illegally  formed  in  Lithuania  a  Communist 
regime,  which  is  forcing  upon  the  people  a 
Soviet  system  of  government,  abhorrent  and 
alien  to  their  convictions;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  administration, 
supported  by  the  Russian  Army  and  police, 
has  deprived  the  Lithuanian  people  of  all 
their  Individual  and  pnlitlcal  rights  and  lib- 
erUes.  is  crueUy  persecuting  them,  arresting 
them,  and  subjectmg  them  to  long  terms  in 
prison  and  deporting  them  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  while  their  properties  are  being  turned 
over  tu  colonists  brought  In  from  Russia: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting,  gathered  to 
commemorate  the  twenty-ninth  anniversary 
of  Lithuania's  Independence,  register  an  em- 
phatic protest  against  the  illegal,  artjitrary, 
and  cruel  Soviet  conduct  tn  Lithuania;  and 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  of  Lithuanian 
Americans  of  Providence  appeals  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  demand,  through  diplomatic 
channels  and  International  conferences,  that 
Ruaala  Immediately  withdraw  her  armed 
forces  and  secret  police  from  Lithuanian 
territory  and  permit  the  Lithuanian  people 
to  choose  their  ovra  government  in  a  fre* 
and  unfettered  election;  and  ftirther  be  tt 
Resolved.  That  this  mass  meeting  appeals 
to  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  at  Lake  Success.  N.  T.. 
through  its  chairman,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, to  protect  the  innocently  suffering  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  from  the  terror  and  perse- 
cution by  the  Russians  and  their  henchmen, 
and  draw  its  attention  to  the  horriljle  condi- 
tions described  by  the  Supreme  Lithuanian 
Committee  of  Liberation  tn  a  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  by  the  Uthuan- 
lan  Minister  In  Washington:  and  finally  be  it 
BesolMd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Rhode  laland  and  pat>> 
Usbed  In  tb*  pr«m. 

ClUL'Ift, 

CJMimtftii. 


tecrttff. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENa  H  SMITH 

or  vrxacoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  February  24.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  Including  herewith  a  pro- 
vocative article  by  George  E.  Sokolsky, 
well-known  newspaperman,  who  dis- 
cusses quite  objectively  the  strategy  em- 
ployed by  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
and  Gen.  George  Marshall,  then  Chief  of 
StaS  of  the  American  Army: 

THXSX   DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
VThen  Gen.  George  Marshall  was  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  Congress  and  the  American 
people  accepted  his  Judgment  without  ques- 
tion. It  Is  now  clear  that  his  particular 
Judgment  concerning  the  invasion  of  Europe 
was  wrong,  has  resulted  in  a  political  tragedy 
of  a  magnitude  not  often  witnessed  in  his- 
tory, and  that  the  United  States,  because  of 
it.  faces  the  interminable  debate  with  Soviet 
Russia. 

Winston  Churchill  had  proposed  that  the 
Allies  attack  the  Germans  through  the 
Balkans,  a  historic  entry  into  Europe  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  east. 

That  would  have  brought  British  and 
American  forces  into  those  areas  which  are 
now  generlcally,  if  somewhat  inaccvirately, 
described  aa  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 

This  plan  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
George  C.  Marshall  opposed,  on  grounds 
which  may,  in  their  Judgment,  at  the  time, 
have  found  reasonable  Justification.  They 
supported  the  Invasion  through  Prance. 

Churchill  was  defeated,  but  time  has 
proved  him  to  have  been  correct.  For  the 
aum  total  of  the  European  war  has  proved 
to  be  that  Russia  U  the  sole  victor,  that  for 
German  hegemony  over  Europe  has  been  sub- 
stituted Russian  hegemony,  that  for  the 
autocratic  wlU  of  Hitler  has  been  substituted 
the  autocratic  will  of  Stalin,  that  a  Just 
peace  has  become  impossible,  and  that  two 
years  after  the  war  came  to  a  military  end. 
the  world  U  stUl  at  war  politically  with  no 
end  In  sight. 

I  recall  these  IncldenU  not  In  criticism  of 
General  Marshall,  for  history  and  the  course 
of  events  are  taking  care  of  that,  but  rather 
as  a  protest  against  the  assumption  that  any 
Secretary  of  State,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  a 
sacred  cow. 

In  a  free  country,  such  as  ours,  no  holder 
of  a  public  oflkie  should  be  beyond  scrutiny 
and  criticism. 

General  Marshall  may  have  made  two 
blunders  of  a  serious  nature  already.  One 
appears  to  be  his  petulant  assumption  that 
because  he  failed  In  an  impossible  task  In 
China,  the  United  States  must  withdraw  Its 
support  from  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

If  the  United  States  assumes  the  role  of 
the  defender  of  free  peoples,  then  It  must 
define  what  a  "free  people"  Is.  If  by  a  "free 
people."  the  United  States  actually  means  one 
that  is  governed  by  a  government  of  the 
people's  free  and  unfettered  choosing,  then 
we  have  no  part  to  play,  for  among  the 
peoples  who  need  defense,  thwe  are  no  such 
government*. 

If .  on  the  other  hand,  by  "free  people  '  we 
mean  thoa*  who  are  not  controlled,  fettered, 
mastered  and  enslaved  by  on*  of  the  great 
powers,  and  thee*  days.  prlnclpftUy  by  Soviet 
Russia,  then  nearly  all  Suropean  countrle* 
and  China  come  within  our  •oope. 


George  Marshall,  then,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  has  to  decld*  whether  China  deaerrea 
our  support  In  the  form  of  recognition  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  struggle  against  a  Russian 
hegemony  or  not.  Hit  original  theory,  on 
which  he  spent  more  than  a  year  In  China, 
that  unity  was  possible  between  the  Kuomln- 
tang.  as  reprMcnted  by  Chiang,  and  the 
Chinese  Communists,  representing  Soviet 
Russia,  was  historically  untenable  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  American  Interests  \inde- 
Btrable  because  It  would  have  resulted  In  a 
Russian  hegemony  over  China.  Chiang  had 
to  resist  that  as  he  reaisted  Japan's  con- 
quest ot  Chins  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

Secondly,  the  American  acceptance  of  the 
Russian  llmltatloiu  of  press  representation 
at  the  Moscow  Conference  is  a  basic  error. 
Byrnes  asked  for  and  received  a  promise  that 
Moscow  would  have  the  same  coverage  as  all 
other  International  conferences  have  had 
alnce  the  war  ended.  The  Russians  have  now 
reduced  the  number,  which  involves  a  se- 
lectivity of  coverage  by  Russia.  Thus  far  no 
radio  coverage  is  announced. 

The  United  States  should  have  declined  to 
permit  any  news  coverage  unless  the  news 
and  radio  coverage  was  altogether  free.  In 
fact,  the  American  delegation  could  decline 
to  attend  a  conference  at  which  the  news 
and  radio  coverage  was  limited  by  a  foreign 
country. 

We  have  never,  for  any  reason,  limited 
Russian  news  coverage  at  any  conference  held 
In  this  country  and  if  the  Russians  sent  few 
correspondents,  cameramen,  and  broadcast- 
ers, that  was  their  choice. 

The  State  Department  has  no  business  per- 
mitting the  Russians  to  make  that  choice 
for  the  United  Statea. 


Lidmanian  Independence 


Remttved.  T%at  thla  m**ttof.  fath«Ntf  to 
comm*morate  the  twenty-ninth  annlw- 
aary  of  Lithuania's  Independence,  register  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the  Illegal,  arbi- 
trary, and  cruel  Soviet  conduct  In  Ltttauania; 
and  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting  of  Lithua- 
nian Americans  of  Rochester.  N.  T.,  appeals 
to  the  President  of  the  United  State*  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  demand,  through 
diplomatic  channels  and  International  coa- 
ferencee.  that  Russia  immediately  withdraw 
her  armed  forces  and  secret  ptdlce  from 
Lithuanian  territory,  and  permit  the  Lithua- 
nian people  to  choose  their  own  government 
In  a  free  and  unfettered  election;  and  fur- 
ther be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  mass  meeting  appeal* 
to  the  Human  RlghU  Commission  of  tb* 
United  Nations  at  Lake  Success.  N.  T.. 
through  Its  chairman,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, to  protect  the  Innocently  suffering  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  from  the  terrcH'  and  perse- 
cution by  the  Russians  and  their  henchmen, 
and  draw  its  attention  to  the  horrible  condi- 
tions described  by  the  Supreme  Lithuanian 
Committee  of  Liberation.  In  a  statement 
submitted  to  the  United  Nations  by  the 
Lithuanian  Minister  In  Waahlngton;  and 
finally,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  b* 
forwarded  to  the  Senator  and  Repreeenta- 
tlves  of  the  Stata  of  New  Tork  and  publlsh«d 
in  the  press. 

PSra   NOBKXLXTMAt, 

Chairmmn, 
VmcKirr  Aftok, 

Seeratary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NSW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24,  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
below  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  I  am 
today  sending  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  the  request  that  he  advise  what 
action  is  taken  as  the  result  of  this  pro- 
test. Free  elections  should  be  the  right 
and  heritage  of  a  free  people. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  imanlmously  adopted  by  Lithua- 
nian fraternal  societies  and  cultural  organi- 
sations   which    constitute    the    Rochester 
(N  T.)  Chapter  of  the  Lithuanian  Amesl- 
ean  CouncU,  at  their  mass  meeting  held 
at  St.  George's  Hall  on  February  16,  1947 
Whereas  over  20  months  have  passed  since 
the  end  of  hostUltles  In  Europe  and  Uth- 
uanla  Is  still  held  tmder  the  occupation  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  Army; 

Whereas  the  Rtisslan  Government  has 
Illegally  formed  In  Lithuania  a  Communist 
regime,  which  U  forcing  upon  the  people  a 
Soviet  system  of  government.  abhcKrent  and 
alien  to  their  convictions; 

Whereas  the  Communist  administration, 
supported  by  the  Rtisslan  Army  and  police, 
has  deprived  the  Uthuanian  people  of  aU 
their  individual  and  poUtlcal  rlghta  and  Ub- 
ertie*.  Is  crusUy  persecuting  them,  arresting 
them  and  subjecting  them  to  long  tarms 
in  prison  and  deporting  them  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  whUe  their  properties  are  being  turned 
over  to  colonlsta  brought  In  frwn  Ruaala: 
Therefore  be  tt 


Hootc  Standi  by  Ita  Gnu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  mmsTLvaKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0¥  REPRESENTATTVSa 

Monday,  February  24>  1947 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rboou.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Cotuier  of  February  22. 
1947: 

RovBB  srAitoa  ST  ira  aum 
By  an  apparently  unanlmotu  vota.  tb* 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  backed  up  their  proposal  that 
President  Trtunan's  budget  be  cut  at  least 
•6.000,000,000. 

The  reaffirming  by  the  House  Republicans 
of  their  Inslstanoe  on  drastic  spending  cuta 
came  aftar  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate, 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  23  to  19.  had  held 
out  for  smaller  reductions — ^totalling  only 
H,500.000,000. 

This  difference  of  opinion,  in  the  bask) 
question  of  Government  spending  and  hence 
of  taxation,  presenta  many  interesting  ques- 
tion*. 

One  of  them,  of  course.  Is  purely  poUtleal. 
That  U  the  division  between  schools  of  Re- 
publican thought.  It  Is  striking  that  th* 
House  Is  solidly  behind  a  program  in  vrhleh 
the  Senate  is  ao  uncertain  and  badly  split.  A 
developing  tug-of-vrar  Is  bound  to  result.  In 
the  course  of  which  many  Presidential  hope- 
fuls may  receive  painful  scan. 

Another  also  has  Ita  pollUcal  phases.  Th* 
House  Republicans  have  clear  command  of 
the  lower  Chamber,  so  long  aa  they  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  They  could  even  qtare 
a  few  defections  and  still  keep  their  control. 
But  In  the  Senate  the  situation  Is  different. 
Tb*  maifln  1*  close  at  best,  and  a  q>Ut  in 
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In  tta  broadar  aapacta.  ttoa  ■ttuattoc 
ba  aald  to  ba  ooa  tn  vblcb  tb«  Houi^ 
mUmt  tba  baat  ot  tba  arftnoant 

Tba     rmniiaaiiiin     ar« 
doaer  to  public  opinion  than  are  tb« 
atora    a  Senator  maaMiraa  hla 
la   mUllona.  a  Oantraaamin  only   m 
aanda.     Moraovar.   Coocraaamcn,   bav 
run  at  S-yaar  intarraia  laataafd  at  aix 
tbatr  aara  eloaar  to  tba  ground. 

At  any  gtvan  tlma.  when  such 
davakiptnc.  it  la  a  pratty  fair  bet 
atrooff  aantlmant  In  the  Houae  more 
rataty  raAecta  the  public's  point  at  nr  r 
a  dlTldad  opinion  In  tba  Senate. 

Moreovar.  under  the  Conatltution 
pears  to  have  bean  the  Intention  to  . 
lower  BoxiM  the  whip  band  tn  mone^ 
tare,  alnea  it  la  proTided  that  "ail  tr 
ratilDf  revenue  shall  orlgtnau  In  the 
nt  BapreaenUUvaa:  taut  the  Senate  mi 
poae  or  concur  In  amendmenu  aa  on 
bllU 

Obvtooaly.  if  the  Houae  were  to 
and  refuaa  to  paaa  tax  bUls  going 
Iimtta  tt  baa  in  mind,  there  U 
Senate  rould  do.  in  the  long  run.  to 
change  lU  mind. 

The  basic  difference  of  opinion 
btidget   flguraa,  ea  Interpreted   by 
Rouaas.  saems  to  rerolve  around  the 
of  mlUiary  appropriations.     In  othei 
there  Is  aubataatlal  afrearoant. 

The  prevaillnt  arfument  in  the 
that  the  international  altuatlon  Is 
gerous  (cr  than  to  ba  willing  to  talw 
or  cutting  the  funds  for  tha  armed 
They  don't  put  It  f|Ulta  thia  way— 
vtoMaly  thay  would  prefer  to  take  a 
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Ever  stnc*  tha  defense  progimm  began  back 
tn  liMO.  there  have  been  weU-aubatantUted 
atortea  at  groaa  and  willful  waatc  by  mUltary 
outllta.  Much  of  tha  black-market  gaa  far- 
marly  on  sale  vaa  reported  to  have  been 
«nmiiM<  out  o<  military  Installatlona. 
Again  and  again  It  waa  reported  by  first- 
hand obaervcrs  that,  during  the  peak  of  tha 
gaaoUne  shortage.  Army-contracted  gaa  waa 
dumped  because  the  storage  tanks  were  full 
and  the  staff  didn't  wnat  to  ttim  It  back. 

At  aome  war  planu.  mllllona  ot  feet  of 
excellent  wood,  received  aa  cratca  and  boxea, 
went  burned  during  tha  midst  of  a  aerloua 
lumber  shortage. 

Fbr  that  matter.  giganUc  war  pUnta  »ere 
buUt.  out  of  scarce  materlala.  with  whole 
vllltiges  of  new  bouses  surrounding  them — 
and  never  put  to  the  Intended  uaa.  Tha 
wastefulness  of  the  armed  aervieaa  waa  a 
aaethlng  scandal.  Testimony  of  the  most 
outrageous  laxity  was  uken  concerning  one 
large  depot  in  Pennsylvania,  near  the  capi- 
tal—and then  the  whole  matter  bushed  up 
and  forgotten. 

Much  of  this,  of  courae.  la  perfectly  well 
known  to  President  Truman — since  as  head 
of  the  Truman  committee  dtirliig  the  war 
he  complained  bitterly  about  It. 

ir  the  House  has  in  lu  posaesnlon  evidence 
that  the  requested  appropriations  contained 
in  the  Preside  at '8  budget  are  as  unnacesaary 
and  as  loosely  guarded  as  were  similar  appro- 
priations during  the  war.  then  In  the  sbow> 
doan  thoae  who  are  proteatlng  that  "we 
miMitn't  cut  the  military"  are  going  to  be 
made  to  look  pretty  ailly. 
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CoBgrcss  and  the  Badf  et 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADUY 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THB  HOD8B  OP  RSPRBSKNTAHVIS 
Monday,  febmary  24.  1947 

Mr,  BRADLEY  of  C«Hfoml«.  Mr. 
Bpenktr.  under  l««ve  to  extend  my  re- 
marlu  tn  the  Rscord,  I  Include  th« 
following  edttorlkl  from  the  Loni  B««ch 
Independent  of  February  19,  1H7. 
cvmeaiaa  *ns  tni  ■fMir 

Aa  the  Nouse  u(  Heprasentaiivaa  and  tenate 
vols  on  ruiung  inm  M  iHMOOO.OQO  id  M.OOO,* 
000  000  out  of  ihe  Prasideiit'i  budget,  an  ef* 
fort  is  being  il^nits  t»  Ubel  Muni>n\y>mU\dsd 
Ouitgresaineii  and  ManaKWa  ns  isnlsiioittsts. 
Th«  iviitfasiiou  IS  IhDt  ll.TlHiiHiUiNHi  be  ml 
mm  lite  lUJoo.ouu.MW  aaketi  u**  in  ihe 
biHlgai  by  the  armatl  furves  U  )■  HitviKtiul 
tf  itMV  •w\\  eui  Will  toe  nimiIs  beeaUee  |ivitoitt> 
iipiiuiMk  la  uiiwiUttig  in  lake  i>Mntea  vm  a 
waxHsttstt  MUtitarv  h^v  IvHV  veteran 
kH  «w«  IHs  »aalslu)tiaa«  i«l  Ihe  «rHl>t<  fiirvaa 
atMl  liMwws  «l«s  itviHRSl  ta  )Mi4«l»t(  Nut  tur 
ll^ti    |«»sei>ti«    »li«t«»e«    i>ailiutl    \m    lallVH    Ml 

«uiiu«g  m»  HiiiiUiy  bviiiaat 

TtM«*»  MMiliitig  IM  ttiaefaitil  si'tMtimiv-mhiili 
ed  ««4lvlal«  liav«  Uled  Im  iiae  iha  tntuNl  fi«evaa 
kui4i»i  ••  «H  HaHi|>le  id  «rttyj)i«'  hMiit»ttra 
liii«ltel  •hitulil  hut  be  cut  iliov  aa^e  IIUI* 
itt  tit)  arfvimvHii  niHeftiiiiiR  III*  u4her  14, • 
OWMNWiHM  vut  thai  II  M^t^l^^tvd  11ie)r  fait 
tu  etplaiM  «hy  OfA  «ttnilHMN  tn  Uve  half 
aa  matty  fm)iloyeea  on  tHe  Wiateintton  )»ay 
rvii  aa  II  did  when  about  everything  waa  un« 
Set  OTA  euntrol  Today  unly  tatii  and  iiitar 
la  i.<ontrolled.  lut  in  Waahington  OPA  has 
•ii  eaeeutlvea  each  dravlng  over  MOOO  a 
yeaf .  tn  all  there  are  16.000  OTA  anplDytaa 
tn  Waahington  alone.  There  are  many  mora 
thouaaada  acattered  throughout  the  country. 


In  the  budget  la  13.000.000.000  for  public 
works  that  can  and  should  be  delayed  until 
cost  of  public  works  Is  leas  and  when  such 
projects    are    needed— when    unemployment 
becomes  a  problem.    Throtighout  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  every  department  in  the  Gov- 
ernment aett  up  the  figures  It  claima  to  need 
for   the  years  operaUon.     There   Is   no   sp- 
parent  effort  ahown  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  employees  from  the  staggering  a.400.000 
now  on  the  taxpayera'  pay  roll.    Thla  Is  al- 
moat  three  tlmea  aa  many  aa  we  had  In  1939. 
Every  pulillc  body  that  paaaea  upon  budg- 
eU  of  depskrtment  heada  knows  that  moat 
bxidgets  are  padded  t>ecause  the  department 
head  flgitrea  hla  catlmau  wlU  be  cut  anyhow, 
so  he  pada  It  to  be  safe  after  It  la  cut.    For 
the  past  15  years  the  emphaala  has  been  on 
more  and  more  pultltc  apcndlng  Iwcause  It 
was  thought  It  waa  the  road  to  full  employ- 
ment and  proeperlty. 

For  the  war  years  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
spend,  regardless  of  from  where  the  money 
came.  But  now  we  are  at  a  point  where  the 
public  debt  and  high  taxea  are  a  danger  to 
full  employment  and  proaperlty.  Unlesa 
there  are  enough  economy-minded  Congreaa- 
men  and  Senators  with  enough  courage  to 
Ulm  expenses  we  are  In  for  aerloua  trouble. 
Public  money  sucked  out  of  taxpayers'  pock- 
ets cannot  purchase  the  products  of  Industry. 
We  have  no  confidence  that  the  armed 
forces  are  any  less  wasteful  of  materials  and 
personnel  than  they  were  during  the  war. 
But  we  cannot  take  chances  on  tampering 
with  national  def  enae  as  long  as  world  condi- 
tions remain  as  uncertain  aa  at  preaent. 
There  Is.  however,  no  reaaon  for  assuming 
any  of  the  departments  expected  to  receive 
what  WAS  asked  for.  For  that  reason  tha 
economy-minded  officials  deserve  the  support 
of  those  who  are  Interested  In  cutting  down 
the  coat  of  government. 


Um  Mas  on  Horseback 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

or  Noarw  CAaouNA 
IN  THI  NOUBI  OP  ItVltiaSNTATIVIt 

Ifosdsy,  f^rbmsry  14.  ]Nf 

Mr,  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Spoaer.  un- 
der loAVt  to  extend  my  remsrlia  in  tho 
llacoa»,  I  Include  the  roUowini  a  Hole  by 
Hnn  Joarphua  Danlela,  former  fteeretary 
of  the  Navy : 

TMI  MAN  on  N(NHH»AC« 

TM  Army  and  Navy  Mve  beewse  m  ae* 
(itMimiied  furUii  war  daya  to  spendtni  toil" 
lums  iiiey  iMVf  aeiiuiioM  «iii>  ukumiimiis  ewn* 
|il««  TM  Wrtntii  dMii  aalw  a  (lUNtluH  m 
ilia  mind  tf  f'WVlilMye' '  "Why  lia  »e  bavd 
iM  *\mi  %\\MiMm  neat  year  liMf  mill* 
lar^f  iiMriMaeaV'*  ni  iMfrevl  aniwer  wyuld 
be  'be«««iiM  tHe  Army  and  Niivy  wtaHm  (• 
hseH  \\\¥  >i|iaiMtV9  habll "  Tti»r«  la  m*  Ktl^af 
Itiia  MMswst  Ttia  baliaa  Hsw*  i>all*  liif 
"grealef  rlflfiaiii'y  tii  Aiiiiy  ami  Navy  »i  »hi|i 
liig,"  atiil  iiti*  m  Uiili  tilt*be>Dtmi>(ial 
ur««a  mi'fa  eennnmlea  In  the  eutlay  tor  Ult 
arnted  aeivln^ " 

tn  war  daya  there  wta  reaaon  for  apendinf 
millions  tor  public  relatlona,  but  tbere  wai 
no  jualiAeatlon  for  atiendlng  II.TII.IM,  M* 
rtiiaive  of  pay  and  alluwaneea  of  II  oOlcerai 
for  publicity  eiperta  in  Waahington  and  pub* 
lirlty  BtalTs  with  general!  all  over  tht  world. 
Wlut  la  the  chitf  oecupation  ol  the  publicity 
relations  In  peace?  It  la  to  apread  propa- 
ganda tor  big  approprlatlona  and  aecuring  a 
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continuance  of  drafting  men  for  the  Army  In 
time  of  peace. 

Here  are  aome  examplea  of  damanda  by  tha 
Army  and  Navy:  Hie  Nary  wlshea  to  apend 
$344,000,000  on  new  ships  that  are  not  need- 
ed, alnea  we  have  the  greateat  Navy  In  tha 
world;  tha  Navy  aaka  for  $815,000,000  for  tha 
air  force,  which  ts  mora  than  the  entire 
Navy  Department  got  before  the  war;  It  wanta 
$110,000,000  for  training  Navy  Reaervlsts  aa 
against  $8,500,000  before  the  war;  the  Army 
aaka  for  bUllona  above  the  needs  of  1941. 
wanting  doubla  for  Weat  Point  and  all  other 
agenclaa. 

If  tha  requaata  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
granted  we  vrlll  be  going  toward  the  time 
when  every  cltlaan  will  go  to  work  carrying 
a  soldier  on  his  back.  Do  we  wish  to  adopt 
the  Nazi  idea  of  the  man  on  horseback? 


Sofur 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  mntaTLVANU 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday ,  Fettruary  24.  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoro,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

WcLLSBOao.  Pa.,  February  20,  1947. 
Hon.  RoBXKT  F.  Rich. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DXAB  Boa:  This  Is  another  dissertation  on 
augar.  I  know  that  you  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  these  things  but  I  know  that 
controU  should  bt  taken  off  sugar.  Can  you 
give  me  the  namea  of  Congreaamen  to  whom 
I  could  send  letters  Ilka  this  with  the  Idea  of 
getting  their  support? 

In  the  February  monthly  Latter  of  tha 
NaUonal  City  Bank  of  New  York,  on  page  16. 
X  read.  "Becauaa  of  thla  continued  high  rata 
of  apandtng.  tha  Oovarnotant  ftnda  Itaalt  In 
tha  unhappy  poaltlon  of  aearoaly  being  able 
to  balance  the  budget,  daaplta  a  ux  structure 
practically  at  the  wartime  high  (except  for 
elimination  of  the  corporate  txoaas-proflu 
tai)  and  boom  conditions  in  Industry,  trade, 
and  employment.  If  we  cannot,  undar  thaaa 
favorable  eonditlona,  generate  enuugh  uf  a 
Treasury  aurplua  to  pay  off  debt  and  reduce 
taaea,  when  can  we  hope  to  do  so?"  I  tuinli 
that  It  would  be  adminad  that  wa  are  nuw 
at  tha  peak  of  employment  and  ao  the  Oov 
ernmaiM  la  tahlni  in  the  maximum  amount 
of  moiisy  in  taaea,  It  we  are  unaWa  lo  save 
anouan  m  reduce  tha  anormoua  debt  now, 
What  will  beouma  of  ua  U  we  have  a  cla|»rea« 
■Uii\»  Will  we  reeelve  hal^  trom  U\a  real  of 
Iha  world*  The  anawer  la  no  Tiiaii,  la  II 
not  a  maiiar  »t  aallMMeae'vaiion  «o  nrspara 
Im  a  alumn  whlla  wa  have  ilia  omio»l\i»iMy» 
Ona  Hf  tha  waya  tn  dn  thla  la  to  giva  iha 
buiMewira  sUHar  a«  aha  van  have  her  ahalvta 
Ailed  wilh  I'annad  tryill,  Jama,  and  lalliei. 

Vo«  will  And  enaliiaeil  a  i'llin«i»m  umh 
from  iliia  mornlnd'a  Ntrlo*  Wa,  ilia  hiierj 
Kallonal  imamenty  r»Hid  t'onnHl,  aiiocaisd 
•iigaf  III  l*«et«hiialMValita,  Wara  Oiay  givsii 
10  imiHi  avi«ar  that  thay  hava  an  aai'aas  r»o»»i 
Whlrli  Uiay  i«an  apud  augar  to  au|ar*auived 
ramlllN  in  tha  Uiiiiad  bUtNf 

lii  the  CdMaaaaainNat  Hlonai,  on  |ia|$ 
MO,  t  riad,  "Wharaas  in  IMI  thi  auaar  under 
direct  control  of  tha  United  btatH  Inoreaaed 
by  mora  than  »oO,Ooo  tona  and  no  portion  of 
thu  inoreaae  waa  made  available  to  tha 
American  people."  X  maintain  that  the  Haw 
t>ealtrs  will  alwayt  ftnd  an  excuse  for  ratlon« 
Ibg  sugar.    Take  off  all  controla  now  and  the 
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In  tha  Appendix  of  tha  Congbcssionai. 
Racoao.  on  page  A481.  under  remarka  of  Hon. 
Rot  O.  WoooatTrr.  of  ICldxlgan.  I  read :  "Sugar 
rationing  contlnuea  In  the  United  SUtea  with 
pnnnlae  of  only  a  mlacroacoplc  Increaae  In 
allowancea.  yet  Canada  recently  declared  a 
sugar  dividend  of  S  pounds  per  person  to  her 
household  consumers.  HUs  dividend  haa 
been  reported  In  the  preea  as  l>elng  Justified 
by  Increaaed  supplies  of  sugar.  Canada  la 
producing  only  65  percent  of  Ita  beet-augar 
plant  capacity,  with  the  largest  beet-sugar 
plant  In  Ontario  standing  Idle  tea  the  past 
6  yeara." 

Will  any  nation  produce  sugar  to  any  ex- 
tent  when  they  can  get  It  through  the  Inter- 
national Bmargancy  Food  Council  at  leas 
than  It  coat  them  to  produce  It?  Of  course 
they  will  not,  and  unices  we  get  rid  of  the 
IXFC  control  of  augar  we  will  alwaya  hava 
a  abortage  of  sugar  In  this  country. 

In  the  CoNcaxsaioNAL  Rbcoxd.  on  page 
$92.  Hon.  Daniel  A.  Rced,  of  New  York,  says: 
"It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  sxigar 
which  the  administration  Is  shipping  abroad 
la  a  part  of  the  candy  which  we  are  Import- 
ing from  foreign  countries,  The  figures  on 
Imporutlons  of  candy  from  abroad  are  quite 
atartllng.  For  example.  In  1041.  1.100.000 
pounds  of  candy  were  Imported;  In  1045.  65,- 
573.000  pounds  were  Imported." 

And  yet  last  week  Frank  J.  Loftus.  OP  A 
administrator  In  Philadelphia,  said  that  there 
would  be  no  sugar  for  canning  this  year. 
Are  the  New  Dealers  going  to  continue  to 
ship  our  sugar  to  other  countries  and  then 
have  them  return  It  to  us  as  candy,  and 
thus  put  our  own  candy  makers  out  of 
work? 

I  am  eneloalng  a  couple  of  aheeta  from 
the  United  Sutea  News  dated  February  14. 
This  shows  that  as  a  result  of  using  otir 
natural  resources  without  stint  during  the 
war.  It  now  appears  that  we  are  getting  short 
on  some  of  our  vital  resources.  Without 
considering  this,  the  New  Dealers  apparently 
want  to  still  further  lower  our  economic 
position  In  the  world  by  withholding  canning 
sugar  ao  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  our  fruit 
will  rot. 

In  tha  Iron  Age  of  February  6  I  raad: 
"Dr.  Clyde  Wllliama,  director  of  Battalia  In- 
atltute  and  prealdant-elact  of  tha  American 
XnaUtute  of  Mining  and  MeUllurgleal  Bngl> 
neera,  warned  that  the  United  Sutaa  and 
Canada  ahould  view  with  concern  tha  de> 
pletlon  of  their  formerly  rich  mineral  re< 
•ourcea.  Ne  aaya,  *Aa  a  reault  of  the  deple< 
tlon  of  our  mineral  reaoureea,  which,  ot 
couraa,  haa  Uken  toll  ot  moat  ot  thd  higheat 
grade  depoalta,  there  haa  arlaan  for  the  drat 
tlma  a  diaeuaalon  of  tha  queatien  ot  whether 
the  United  Ita  tea  haa  now  baoome  a  have* 
noi  nation  ■  Aialn  he  aaya,  'The  tiamendoua 
wariiina  pmduoiinn  ot  ateel  eut  Into  Amerl* 
ean  daptwiu  of  high«|rade  Iron  ere  Mveraly 
and  ireatly  increaaed  our  dependence  nn 
|o«er*|rada  orea '  Ut  us  loi^k  to  Ilia  fuiura 
and  huaband  our  reemircas  nr,  at  laaai,  not 
waate  iham  Ut*a  not  ba  anmplapani  aa  we 
ware  wliaii  HMiar  waa  rearmlni  and  ihraaien> 
lug  Iha  (laapa  of  ■uropa  UV*  t*\  ild  of 
the  IITf  and  iha  o#A  fontml  nn  augar.** 
Your*  aineerelfi 

(W  I.)  ini,  Mill. 


evei  yime* 


IXTIMttON  or  RIMARKI 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAaaACMOsirre 
XN  TMI  MOUII  or  MFIttlBNTATtVIt 

Monday,  ftbrttary  U,  1947 

Mr.  PKXLBXM.    Ux.  •ptdiur.  anothar 
one  of  th$  venr  bdoftul  eflecu  o(  tbt 


reorganiiaUon  bUl.  which  up  to  this  time 
has  hamstrung  the  Congress  In  its  legis- 
lative program,  is  the  requirement  that 
general  budgetary  recommendations  be 
submitted  by  February  15  of  each  year. 
Hence  the  presence  of  this  bill  at  the 
present  time.  Obviously  any  recommen- 
dation concerning  the  budget  ma'it.  of 
necessity,  be  premature  when  it  is  sub- 
mitted before  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
detailed  comprehensive  study. 

Even  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee,  who  give  special  atten- 
tion to  fiscal  matters,  have  not  had  for 
the  most  part  adequate  opporttmlty  to 
study  the  massive  quantity  of  data  and 
material  incidental  to  the  Federal 
budget.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  hold 
general  hearings.  If  it  were  not  for 
slavish,  drudging  work  on  the  part  of  a 
few  of  the  members  on  this  important 
committee,  at  this  early  date,  Congress 
would  not  have  any  InformaUon  what- 
ever available  for  the  debate  of  this 
sweeping  recommendation  to  cut  $6,000.- 
000.000  from  the  Federal  budget.  So 
much  for  the  cumbersome  orgatiisational 
difficulties  and  arbitrary  requirements 
deposited  by  the  reorgatiization  bUl 
which  have  precipitated  this  unfortunate 
situation  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
act  without  adequate  information  and 
deliberation. 

Now  let  me  deal  briefly  with  the  merits 
of  this  particular  resolution.    I  am  as 
intent  as  any  Member  here  upon  achiev- 
ing maximum  economy,  efBdency,  and 
tax  relief  for  all  classes  of  our  ciUaens 
which  will  not  endanger  the  national  se- 
curity or  cripple  essential  functions  of 
the  Government.    I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  are 
entitled  to  every  possible  reUef  from 
present  heavy  tax  burdens.    I  am  fully 
persuaded  on  the  propoaltlon  that  If  In- 
dividual Inoentlve  U  to  be  preserved,  gen- 
eral builneaa.  Including  small  buslneea. 
and  also  Infistintnt  and  venttire  oaplUl. 
must  be  relieved  and  proteeted  from 
oneroua,  ooitflsoatory  taxea  which  are 
•Ufling  InlUaUve  and  undermining  busi- 
ness prosperity,    X  would  like  to  Join  In 
eSoru  to  help  our  amalMnoome  groupa 
to  aKUrt  reduetlona  In  preaent  taxea 
which  are  Uklni  a  taritr  portion  than 
they  ran  afford  to  dtaperae  from  their 
hard-earned  weekly  pay  envelope.    The 
middle-olaaa  iroupa.  embraelni  email 
bunlRMimen  and  women,  profeaalonal 
people,  farmera,  and  oihar  Independent 
bUhiniMiamfn  are  aUo  hamptred  by  heavy 
UNallon.    In  ihe  hiihar  braelieii  the 
riiea  ire  liMitrmi.  onerowa,  »nd  eon- 
nmiwv  Ml  a  dnree  thai  eould  Im  )\mM- 
fted  (mfy  durlni  perlodi  ol  emerteney. 
OlHi'ly,  remedlitl  meanuren  irt  In  ©rder 
Id  tffMl  iht  rtllff  or  our  »Mple  from 

MMll  IMiMm  tMMAUdn.  If  Wf  iN  M  10 

KvMiM  i  irMmle  eNPindlni  Mon* 
emy,  Hptbli  hi  puividinv  full  employ- 

ment  I  im,  Iherernre.  prepared  lo  »«p- 
liort  every  aound  reduction  in  iaKm  that 
«an  be  eltt«ttdi 

The  tmpoHant  queation  li!  Mow  much 
ean  we  cut  the  budget  without  weaken- 
im  the  national  defenie  durim  this  time 
of  omlnoui  world  orliU.  without  Impair- 
ing Oovemment  securities  held  so  widely 
by  our  peopla  and  wlthotu  further  dla- 
turblns  our  national  itabUlty. 
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demrfj  the  Ctoremment  luu  bi  ce  mn- 
DuaJ  fixed  obligaUons  which  cainot  be 
•voided.  Interest  oo  the  stafgeri  ig  debt 
which  U  now  reschinf  towmrd  th<  $300.- 
000.000.000  mark,  an  astronomic  d  stun 
which  wlU  fasten  great  hardens  on  our 
people  for  many  generations  tc  come, 
appropriate  reduction  of  this  hui  e  debt, 
the  imperatiTe.  inescapable  need:  of  the 
armed  senriees.  adequate  hospita  facili- 
ttes.  care,  treatment,  as  well  a>  other 
decent  prorisions  for  our  veterai  s.  con- 
stitute virtually  mandatory  requii  ements 
In  any  sound,  well-considered,  al  -inclu- 
sive budget.  There  are  also  ordinary 
dvil  functions  which  must  be  mail  itained. 

I  am  most  eager  to  support  and  sustain 
a  policy  of  strict  economy,  efflciei  cy.  and 
prudent  management  of  the  (Govern- 
ment's affairs,  but  these  salutaT  ends 
must  be  carried  out  In  ways  wtich  are 
consistent  with  the  national  safety  and 
welfare.  I  could  never  bring  ni)rself  in 
conscience  blindly  and  without  f  oil  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  involved,  without 
study  and  scrutiny  o(  the  figures,  to  slash 
appropriations  for  the  Army  ard  Navy 
and  other  vital  activities. 

I  want  to  vote  for  a  reduced  budget 
and  tax  reduction  if  it  Is  at  all  x»sible. 
but  I  insist  upon  voting  intelligei  tly  and 
discrimlnately.  First.  I  must  h»ve  the 
facts  on  which  to  base  my  decisions.  I 
cannot  cast  my  vote  in  the  dark.  I  can- 
not make  a  blind  stab  at  some  7ver-all 
figure  which  is  more  or  less  ar  litrarlly 
1tu6  and  the  various  componint  ele- 
ments (tf  which,  if  indeed  they  art  known 
at  all.  as  has  been  asserted  hen  in  de- 
bate, to  some  members  of  th?  Joint 
Budget  and  Appropriations  Committee 
have  never  been  published  or  ma(  e  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  the  Hou  e.  Be- 
fore I  act  upon  this  important  n  stter  of 
budget  and  tax  reduction  I  ins:  st  upon 
having  full  information,  not  on  y  as  to 
the  over-all  figures  but  also  the  d  stalls  as 
to  where,  what,  and  how  much,  t  lese  re- 
ductions will  be.  the  departmet  ts  they 
Will  involve,  the  particular  iteiis  they 
will  curb  and  curtail,  the  specia  activi- 
ties kdA  functions  they  will  elim  nate  or 
ICflllilt. 

There  Is  undoubtedly  room  foi  cutting 
and  reducing  the  sae  of  the  national 
budget.  I  personally  know  place  s  where 
that  can  be  accomplished,  but  I  think 
that  as  a  Member  of  this  body  I  am  en- 
titled to  have  complete  and  deti  iled  in- 
formatlm  and  not  be  in  a  positio  a  where 
I  would  have  to  act  blindly  in  matters 
of  such  great  import  to  the  Nati<  n.  It  is 
purely  idle,  to  my  way  of  thin  ting,  to 
seek  to  cut  and  balance  the  bi  dget  by 
mere  expressions.  I  do  not  fee  bound 
by  the  inane  provision  of  the  n  organi- 
sation bill  which  requires  Con  irss  to 
strike  a  figure  for  the  nationa  budget 
even  k>efore  it  has  been  fully  or  (anised. 
The  manifest  way  to  effect  the  <  conomy 
and  tax  reduction  which  most  oi  us  seek 
and  urgently  desire  Is  to  cut  specific 
Items.  When  we  know  what  the  se  items 
are  and  what  activities  they  aflei  1. 1  will 
be  prepared  to  act.  When  regiiar  ap- 
Itropriatlon  biUs  are  presented  to  this 
body.  I  will  be  prepared  to  vote  f(  t  econ- 
omy, curtailment,  and  retrenchm  ent.  but 
I  want  to  know  what  I  am  doing.  I  want 
the  facts  and  the  figures,  and  l  do  not 
propose  to  rote  for  any  budcetar '  reduc- 
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tlons  if  the  cuts  proposed  are  demon- 
strated to  weaken  the  national  defense, 
impair  our  bartering  position  at  the  so- 
called  peace  tables,  or  Jeopardize  the 
soundness  and  stability  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  j 


Tkc  Lilieatkal  Nomination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARtCS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  KHOOB  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24,  1947 

Mr.  FOGARTY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
oio.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Providence  Visitor  of  February  20. 
1947: 

WnZAT  *I»B  CHAJT — A  OICKST  OF  CtrWttlfT  BVIMTS 

The  nomination  of  David  E.  Lillenlhal  to 
•erve  aa  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  made  by  President  Truman  on 
the  basU  of  UUentbal's  outstanding  public 
service  with  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority, 
has  developed  a  division  of  sentiment  among 
Members  of  the  Senate,  remlnisceat  of  the 
protracted  fight  which  was  waged  against 
the  appointment  of  Louis  D.  Brandels  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Pertiaps  the  powers  lurking  behind  the  scenes 
are  not  unlike  those  which  fought  Bran- 
deU.  for  many  of  the  transparent  cliarges 
being  burled  at  Llllenthal— that  he  U  a 
Communist,  that  he  believes  In  socialism- 
are  cut  out  of  Uie  same  cloth  as  those  which 
were  uswl  to  smear  Brandels.  They  failed  of 
their  purpoa*  at  that  time,  and  history  has 
proved  the  value  of  the  Brandels  service  on 
our  highest  Court. 

There  Is  some  substance  to  the  argument 
which  Gov.  Ernest  W.  Gibson,  of  Vermont, 
raised  here  in  Providence  last  week.  He 
counseled  the  American  people  to  recognize 
the  Implications  of  having  th«  civilian 
branches  of  our  National  Government  dom- 
inated by  those  who  have  been  sctiooled  in 
the  undemocratic  processes  of  the  military 
forces.  He  was  pleading,  quite  sanely  and 
quite  wisely,  for  dominance  of  the  civilian 
over  tlie  military,  especially  In  our  national 
thinking.  He  could  have  applied  this  argu- 
ment, with  some  logic,  to  the  quiet  oppcwl- 
tion  which  has  developed  to  Liliemhal's  ap- 
pointment from  those  In  the  military  forces. 
They  would  like  to  control  atomic  energy,  not 
for  any  public  ptirpose  ot  civilian  good,  but 
for  the  value  it  would  have  in  military  and 
war  purposes.  The  people  of  ttvis  Nation 
would  do  well  to  realize  that  atomic  energy 
must  )}e  peacefully  developed,  lest  the  world 
be  the  victim  of  lu  own  scientific  inventions. 

Of  course,  flenator  Kenneth  D.  McKEii.sa. 
of  Tennessee  ts  against  Llllenthal  becaiise, 
as  Ctialrman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. Llllenthal  managed  that  vast  public 
power  project  in  the  interest  of  the  common 
welfare.  Since  its  major  operations  were 
located  in  McKmlumb  State,  the  veteran 
S?nator,  on  the  grounds  of  pure  politics, 
thought  he  had  a  natural  right  to  share  the 
patronage  m  thu  development.  Llllenthal 
resisted  this  Intrusion  of  a  single  State  Sen- 
ator into  a  project  which  is  owned  by  all  the 
people,  and  which,  to  continue  ita  superior 
value  to  the  Nation,  especially  as  a  yardstick 
on  power  rates,  must  be  maintalUKi  In  the 
public  Uitercst.  MrKaii**  has  gat  out  the 
mud.  tried  to  ssoear  LlllenUiai  with  It.  and. 
•■  is  evident,  has  drawn  to  hto  side  tttose 
«lM>  perliaps,  for  other  reasons,  say  they  back 
MtKsi  I  as  foe  the  reaaous  he  advances. 


The  people  of  this  Nation  mt»t  realise  that 
the  best  law  which  man  can  conceive  can  be 
defeated,  in  its  operation,  by  operation,  by 
Improper  admlnisuation.  LUientbal  txas 
cetablished  his  ability  as  a  great  pubhc  ad- 
ministrator, and,  of  course,  to  McKgi.i.sa.  that 
la  treason.  We  prefer  to  believe  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people  stand 
beliind  Lilienthal  tar  his  insistence  upon  de- 
votion to  the  public  service.  It  was  perfectly 
logical  end  nattiral  for  President  Truman,  in 
seeking  a  tried  and  true  public  servant  to 
head  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  draft 
Llllenthal  for  this  vitally  Important  adminis- 
trative position.  Since  atomic  energy,  as 
developed  ijy  the  United  States,  belongs  to 
the  people,  it  Ijecomes  extremely  important 
to  oiake  sure  that  it  is  retained  in  public 
poaecaalon.  And  to  reUin  it  In  public  pos- 
session means  to  have  administrators  who, 
even  though  in  public  oOlce,  do  not  submit 
to  the  views  of  private  interests. 

We  have  been  told  that  atomic  energy, 
properly  controlled  in  the  public  Interests, 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  public  welfare. 
It  may  well  supplant  coal  and  oil  as  the  fuel 
for  electric  energy.  It  means  that  the  time 
is  coming,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  when 
energy  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes 
can  be  developed  In  any  region  without  too 
much  difficulty.  The  possibilities  are  so 
great  that  private  Interests  are  not  overlook- 
ing their  value.  In  fact,  the  battle  the 
power  trust  has  waged  against  such  pubUc- 
jxjwer  developments  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  Columbia  River  Authority 
may  pale  into  comparative  insignificance 
with  the  fight  private  Interests  will  wage 
against  public  control  of  atomic  energy. 
This  may  be  the  major  battle  of  our  time, 
between  public  and  private  interests. 

Of  course,  on  the  stirface.  some  attractive 
arguments  will  be  raised  by  the  Jingoists, 
by  those  who  are  milltary-minded 
to  have  the  military  rather  than  the  civilian 
authority  control  atomic  energy.  We  have 
noted  signs  of  this  line  of  attack.  Many 
times,  the  antagonists  to  public  control 
charge  that  Llllenthal  is  a  New  Dealer,  and 
for  that  reason  he  should  not  Ije  confirmed 
by  the  United  States  Senate.  Memories  may 
be  short,  too  short,  but  we  cannot  forget  that 
the  administration  of  the  TVA,  during 
World  War  II,  was  on  such  a  high  plane  of 
public  service  that  our  war-production  ma- 
chine became  so  gigantic  that  we  were  able 
to  shorten  the  war,  and  save  millions  of  Uvea. 
TVA  needs  no  defenders,  on  the  record  of 
public  service.  What  TVA  needs  is  defenders 
from  those  who  now  want  to  turn  over  con- 
trol of  great  projects.  Involving  public  energy 
and  the  future  welfare  of  this  Nation,  to 
those  whose  record  belles  their  fundamental 
devotion  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  American  people  cannot  afford  to  sur- 
render control  of  their  welfare  to  either  pri- 
vate Interesu  or  to  those  of  a  military  mind, 
who,  as  Governor  Gibson  so  ably  pointed  out! 
have  been  schooled  In  the  undemocratic 
processes  of  the  military  forces.  Millions  of 
Americans  who  served  In  the  armed  forces, 
even  though  devoted  to  their  oath  and  to 
their  constitutional  duty  to  defend  their 
country  in  time  of  peril,  know  that  the  goose- 
step  discipline  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy 
do  not  make  for  democracy.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  weaken  our  devotion  to  that  most 
fundamental  principle  of  all  principles — 
that  the  clvUlan  authority  shall  ever  remain 
dominant  in  this  country  of  ours.  It  is  no 
accident  that  the  military.  In  most  instances, 
has  opposed  public  power  projects.  That  la 
why  it  Is  no  coincidence  that  the  military 
and  the  private-power  interests  look  with 
longing  on  control  of  atomic  energy.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  even  though  a  military  veteran 
himself,  realizes  his  supreme  obligation  to 
the  American  people,  and  to  their  welfare. 
He  has  made  a  selection  which,  aside  from 
the  understanduig  opposition  o(  ttMSs  who 
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have  thtu  far  come  out  into  the  open  against 
him.  is  adequate  proof  that  the  President  is 
looking  to  the  future.  Peace  can  be  sctiieved 
only  through  civilian  processes.  The  mili- 
tary must  remain  subordinate.  We  cannot 
allow  it  to  be  othervise. 


Balkan  SitnatiM  Distarbing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREffl 
ar 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCOMSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24, 1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Sumner  Welles  has  again  placed 
his  finger  on  a  troubled  situation  in  Eu- 
rope. It  appears  that  peace  will  never 
come  to  the  Balkan  Penliisula  and  that, 
if  so.  perhaps  because  of  rival  positions 
by  the  great  powers  in  that  area.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing an  article  by  Mr.  Welles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Febru- 
ary 19.  1947: 

Balkan  iKv^moATiON 
(By  Sumner  Welles) 
DfmvEMTioM  vnsirs  sovbudcmtt 
The  resolution  which  the  Secxirlty  Coun- 
cil adopted  on  February  10.  in  response  to 
the  inquiry  addressed  to  it  by  the  Balkan  in- 
vestigation conamission.  involves  a  question 
of  major  significance. 

Impelled  by  motives  wtilch  were  ostensibly 
humanitarian,  the  commission  had  requested 
the  Greek  Government  to  postpone  the  execu- 
tion of  a  numljer  of  Greeks  condemned  to 
death  for  alleged  treason.  These  had  t>een 
convicted  of  trying  to  overthrow  the  present 
constitutional  government  that  a  majority 
of  the  Greek  people  had  elected  a  few  months 
ago.  They  were  charged  with  complicity 
in  a  plot  to  bring  about  a  civil  war  for  the 
pxirpose  of  establishing  a  CommiuUst-domi- 
nated  regime. 

The  Greek  Goverrunent  reacted  vigorously 

-to  the  request  of  the  Balkan  investigation 

commission.     It  flatly  charged  the  conunls- 

slon  with  unauthorized  Intervention  in  the 

internal  affairs  of  the  Greek  people. 

The  Security  Council  had  sent  the  inves- 
tigation commission  to  the  Balkans  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  recent  uprisings  in 
Greece  had  been  instigated  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  particularly  by  Conmiunlst 
organlaatlons  in  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Bulgaria.  The  technical  point  upon  which 
the  Council  now  had  to  pass  was  whether  the 
action  taken  by  the  commission  was  within 
the  authority  granted  it  when  it  was  ap- 
pointed. But  the  l>aslc  issue  at  stake  was  of 
far  greater  Importance  than  any  teclmlcallty. 
The  resolution  finally  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil declared  that  the  investigation  commis- 
sion was  "not  empowered  to  request  the  ap- 
propriate authority  of  Greece.  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia  to  postpone  the  esecu- 
tlon  of  any  persons  sentenced  to  death,  un- 
less the  commission  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  examination  of  any  such  person  as  a 
witness  would  assist  the  commission  in  its 
work,  and  makes  its  request  on  this  ground." 
The  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
Poland  disagreed  with  the  majority  of  the 
Council  that  reached  this  decision.  The  resl 
crux  of  the  problem  was  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Gromyko  there  insisted  that  the  po- 
litical conditions  in  Greece  must  Ise  taken 
into  accotmt.  He  complained  bitterly  that, 
unless  the  Council  approved  of  the  action  of 
tu  Investigation  commission,  "beads  art  to 


fall  of  persons  who  have  been  condemned  to 
death  for  defending  their  elementary  demo- 
cratic rights  and  UberUaa.** 

This  Is  a  further  illustration  of  how,  ta 
accordance  with  Moscow's  present  strategy, 
the  represenutlves  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
of  the  latter's  satellites  persistently  try. 
through  constant  repetition,  to  convince 
public  opinion  in  the  democracies  that  any 
Conuntinist  seelOng  to  overthrow  by  violence 
a  fairly  elected  and  demoqatlc  government 
is  In  reality  an  exponent  of  democraUc  rights 
and  liberties.  Yet  It  Is  of  course  notorious 
that  In  all  of  the  Balkan  states,  except 
Greece,  the  democratic  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  majorities  are  wholly  disregarded  by 
the  Communist  governments  Imposed  upon 
them.  The  heads  that  are  falling  In  those 
unhappy  cotmtries  are  the  heads  of  the 
democratic  Individuals  who  are  attempting 
to  defend  their  rights  and  liberties  against 
Communist  dictatorship. 

It  Is  the  Soviet  Government  that  rejected 
the  request  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  international  supervision  of  the 
elections  In  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe 
whose  peoples  had  been  promised  free  and 
imfettered  elections  throtigh  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment, they  could  secure  represen';ative  gov- 
ernment. The  request  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  tlxat  such  supervision  would  consti- 
tute Interference  In  the  domestic  affairs  of 
those  countries.  Yet  in  the  case  of  Greece, 
whose  government  is  the  only  government, 
.except  for  that  of  Czechoslovakia,  In  all  of 
eastern  Europe  which  has  been  elected  by  a 
majority  of  its  people,  the  Soviet  Government 
demands  that  an  Investigation  commission 
of  the  United  Nations  be  given  blanket 
authority  to  Intervene  In  questions  of  in- 
ternal policy  which  can  only  legitimately  be 
decided  by  the  constituted  authorities. 

The  first  chapter  of  its  Charter  specifically 
denies  the  United  Nations  the  right  to  Inter- 
vene in  matters  which  are  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state.  If 
commissions  of  investigation  appointed  by 
the  Sectirlty  Council  were  to  assume,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  Nations,  the  authority  to 
intervene  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  have  been  sent,  the 
Security  Council  would  speedily  become  a 
means  of  arousing,  rather  than  of  coo^mb- 
Ing.  international  controversies. 

Because  of  our  traditional  repugnance  here 
in  the  United  States  to  the  imposition  of 
capital  punishment  upon  political  offenders, 
the  underlying  {Manciples  Involved  in  the 
question  thus  presented  to  the  Security 
Council  have  been  generally  disregarded. 
But  the  resolution  which  the  Coimcil  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  2  is  destined  to  become  of 
lasting  benefit.  The  precedent  established  is 
altogether  salutary.  It  implies  that.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  categorical  prohibition 
contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Charter, 
the  United  Nations  Is  not  going  to  undertaite 
to  Interfere  In  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
sovereign  state.  Because  of  this  precedent  it 
will  be  more  likely  that  the  just  rights  of 
the  smaller  members  of  the  United  Natloiis 
win  Ui  the  future  be  respected  and  safe- 
guarded. 


Gvilian  Prodaction  Admimsfa>atioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  cmeoM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24. 1947 
Mr.  ANGELL.      Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  nmarks  in  the  Rbc* 


Ota,  I  include  the  f  (blowing  resoluttoo  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Orefon: 

House  Joint  Memorial  8 
To  the  honorabU  Senate  and  the  Boute  of 
Repreeentativet  of  the  United  Stetee  of 
America,  in  Congress  oMemMed; 
We,  your  memorialists,  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resenutlves and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  in  legislative  session  assembled,  most 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  Congress,  in  furtherance  of 
the  prosecution  of  World  War  n,  enacted  the 
War  Powers  Act  granting  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  extraordinary  powers, 
wlilch  powers  are  wholly  unwarranted  in 
peacetime;  and 

Whereas  the  said  War  Powers  Act  among 
other  things  provided  that  tbe  President  at 
the  United  States  might  by  Bseeutive  order 
transfer  the  duties  of  Government  agencies 
from  one  to  another,  but  expressly  provided 
that  the  powers  granted  thwem  could  be 
exercised  only  in  matters  relating  to  tlM 
condt'.ct  of  the  war;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  states 
on  January  16,  1943,  promulgated  Executive 
Order  No.  9034  whereby  there  was  created  a 
Government  agency  known  as  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board;  and 

Whereas  by  Executive  Order  No.  9040,  pro- 
mulgated on  January  34.  1942,  the  primary 
duty  of  the  said  War  Production  Board  was 
to  "exercise  general  direction  over  the  war 
procurement  and  production  program,"  and 
said  ordw  further  provided  that  the  chair- 
man of  said  l>oard  may  exercise  the  powers, 
authority,  and  discretion  conferred  upon  him 
by  such  order  and  in  such  manner  as  he 
tnlght  determine,  and  that  his  decisions  are 
final;  and 

Whereas  on  October  4,  1948,  long  after  tba 
uncotuiltlonal  surrender  of  otu  enemies,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  promulgated 
Executive  Order  No.  9638  whereby  he  abol- 
ished the  said  War  Production  Board,  and 
created  another  Government  agency  desig- 
nated as  the  Civilian  Productlcm  Adminis- 
tration, and  conferred  upon  it  all  the  ex- 
traordinary war  emergency  powers  thereto- 
fore possessed  by  tlie  said  War  Production 
Board;  and 

Whereas  tbe  said  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministration lias  since  purported  and  is  now 
purporting  to  exercise  power  and  authority 
over  every  person  and  corporation  through- 
out the  United  States  who  undertake  to 
erect  or  repair  a  building  or  structure  at  a 
cost  of  even  a  nominal  sum.  and  among  otlwr 
things  has  decreed  all  such  construction  to 
be  unlawful  tmless  first  authorized  by  such 
Civilian  Productlor  Administration;  and 

Whereas  government  by  such  executive 
fiat  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  American  sys- 
tem of  constitutional  government,  and  is 
not  within  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  tbe  several  titates  of 
the  Union,  and  such  exercise  of  auth(»1ty  by 
a  Federal  agency  over  the  lives  of  the  pec^le 
of  this  State  has  not  Increased  housing  fa- 
culties, but  on  the  contrary  has  created 
more  chaos  and  confusion,  and  the  assertion 
of  such  authority  by  said  agency,  and  the 
exercise  of  such  extraordinary  powers  by  tlie 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  should  iM 
promptly  terminated:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  (the  senate  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  and  it  hereby  is  memori- 
alized and  requested,  and  this  Forty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
does  hereby  petition  that  honorable  body, 
to  abolish  the  said  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministration, and  to  promptly  terminate  all 
the  functions  and  actfvlties  assumed  by  said 
agency  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  executive 
order,  or  any  other  order  or  statute;  and  ba 
It  further 
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at  yutm  ot 
tb*  8UM«  of  OrifOB  b«  aBd  iMrvtoy  ti  dtraeted 
to  trauBmlt  oopica  ot  this  mcmorU  I  to  tb« 
Praaktant  of  tlM  8Bn«t«  and  to  tba  Speaker 
ot  tba  How*  of  atpraaaatatlvaa  of  tt  r  XTnlted 
to  aaeb  Bnu.tor  and 
Rcpraacntattvt  thcrain  iiipimBtlny|the  peo- 
pl«  or  the  State  oT  Or«con. 

Adopted  by  bouat  Petoroary  •.  lM|r. 

H. 

Soiw*. 


Adopted  by  amate  February 
M.  B. 


of 
14.  1*7 


0/ 


tenmU. 


•f  EastoB  HassAcku  ettt 


toktdl 


I 


KXTBNSION  OP  RSIiAIUCB 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LAftE 

or  waaTWinaiTi 
ni  TBB  BOCaB  OP  BBPBSssnri-nvBB 
'    Mondat.  Februam  24.  If  7 


AM«u  tf  Hm.  Mm  Dvris  U^,  •! 


be 


Ur.  LANK  Mr.  Spmker.  laofer  mre 
to  extend  my  renutrks  In  the  1  aeon.  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  a  stateme  it  by  the 
FoUsh-Amertcan  Congress.  Inc.  eastern 
Ifasncbttsetts  distriet,  at  a  nuw  meeting 
held  Sunday.  Feturuary  9.  194'4,  at  the 
Bradford  Hotel.  Boston,  Mass. 


Several    thooaand    pobUe-eptrlto  t 
eaiw  aaiimbied  In  the  hJatole  <Atf 
wbera  ao  oncn  the  clarion  call  of 
aawadad.  ralae  our  votea  tn 
nattoB  and  protaat  agalaat  tbt 
prmtad  upon  tba  ttbarty-lovtag 
Poland,    upon    that    graat    b«rot< 
for   denoeraUe   ptlnd]  I 


Amarl- 
Boaton. 

liberty  r«- 

Indlg- 

per- 

of 

nation. 
lea   alnee 


ovt!  agaa 


«11 


llta-  Provtaknal  Oovanunent  of 
Vntty  tn  Poland,  as  a  condition  to 
nltkm.  aotenmly  pledfad  to  the 
tree  and  unfcttarad  election  to 
PoUah  NaUon  to  aet  up  a  goTemiAent 
repnaaotatlve  of  Ita  own  •mOmk'rt 
it  national  vUl  In  the  beat 
ot  tna»  democratic   prtndplea 
poatpooed  the  tbne  of  such  electl4a 
preaa  and  thwart  the  rational 
I^>Uah  people,  and  to  tmpoae  upon 
attan  Meofcogy  and  to  set  up  a 
the  tatarast  ot  a  foreign  power  at 
ot  Poland  ttaelf . 

International   peace   la   baaed 
The  strugfla  for  freedom  and 
of  Poland  la  not  the  concern  of 
nation  alone.    All  humanity 
and  freedom  for  Poland  to  assure 
and  security  for  all  nations.    The 
Pnlasltl.  the  serrlce  rendered  by  th4 
and   the   contribution 
than  a  mlllkm  of  our  sons  bind 
here  tn  America  tn  the  cause  oi 
Abraham   Lincoln.   wtMse   birthday 
about   to   obaerve.   Inspires   us 
courage  in  our  fight  against 
slavemcot. 

•nterefore.  we  propoee  that  nee 
be  held  tn  Poland;   that  such 
free,  saent.  and  truly  wpressntat  ve 
majority  national  wUL 

We  further  propoee  that  so^  elfectlons  be 
held  under  the  direct  suparrlsl^  ot  the 
United  nations. 

Inc.. 


demai  ds 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  COMMCLTICUT 

OI  TBM  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBBSnTATTVES 

Mondajf.  February  24,  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rscots.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  the  Honorable  Johh 
Dsvis  Loocs  to  the  members  of  the  Fae- 
tano  Society  at  a  dinner  at  the  Stratf^eld 
Hotel  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  Sunday. 
February  23: 

My  friends  of  the  Paetano  Society.  I  bave 
been  looking  forward  to  this  occasion  for 
some  time  because  it  glTcs  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  combine  busineea  with  pleasiire.  It 
Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here  to 
celebrate  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  your  worthy  society.  It  is 
a  pleasure  which  cannot  fsil  to  remind  us 
of  the  manyfold  blessings  which  we  enjoy  in 
America.  It  is  a  pleasure  also  because  I  feel 
thst.  slthough  this  is  the  day  after  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  this  dinner  can,  never- 
thelesB.  be  regarded,  in  a  sense,  as  a  cele- 
bratkm  of  the  birthday  of  this  great  man. 
I  appear  before  you  here  tonight  after  a 
week  of  hard  work  In  Washington — a  we^ 
in  wlilch.  among  other  matters,  the  House 
of  Repreeentativee  wss  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  legislative  budget. 

The  reecdution  by  which  this  leglslatiTe 
budget  wss  sdopted  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  2S9  against  150.  It  was  passed  after  4 
hours  of  debate.  It  provided  for  a  reduction 
of  •6.000.000.000  in  the  Presidential  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1M8.  or  a  reduction  from 
thirty-seven  and  one-half  billions  to  thirty- 
one  and  one-half  billions.  This  figxire  may 
be  reduced  when  the  question  comes  up  for 
passage  by  the  Senate. 

Ttiere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
American  people  want  a  reduction  in  Federal 
expenditures  In  order  that  tax  relief  may  be 
granted  and  payments  made  on  the  natimal 
debt.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this  de- 
sire, provided  it  does  not  Impair  the  national 
safety  or  prevent  us  from  discharging  our 
international  conunitments. 

Much  sttention  was  given  during  the  de- 
bate to  the  q\Mstion  of  national  defense. 
Before  voting  for  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion I  satisfied  myself  by  p>ersonal  conversa- 
tions with  the  Speaker  of  the  Houee.  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  chairman,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
there  was  no  question  of  jeopardizing  the 
national  safety. 

The  fact  Is  thst  the  Legislative  Budget 
Committee  made  Its  report  and  recommenda- 
tion in  sccordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1M€.  and 
that  the  report  was  made  after  joint  meet- 
ings of  the  Ajjpropristions  Conunlttee  of  both 
Houses,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House,  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  obligatory  upon  the  Con- 
grecs  tinder  this  new  act.  to  make  a  report 
and  recommendation  and  It  was  obligatory 
upon  the  Republican  Party,  as  a  result  of 
the  mandate  which  we  received  from  the  peo- 
ple last  noTemt>er,  to  attempt  to  relieve  the 
people  from  a  substantial  part  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  which  thay  have  been  carry- 
ing for  sereral  year*. 

I  cannot.  In  the  flsall  compass  of  this  ad- 
draaa.  dtacass  the  BMUty  sapects  ot  this  com- 
plex question.  But  I  will  say  that  had  we 
not  baen  assured  by  oar  leaden  that  the  na- 


tional defense  was  not  to  be  tampered  with, 
the  Republicans  would  not  have  voted  as 
they  did  on  this  measure.  They  would  not 
have  voted  ss  tbey  did  t>ecs\ise.  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  there  were  many  veterans  <rf 
World  War  I  and  J.  who  voted  for  It.  Tou 
may  be  sure  that  we  have  a  primary  Interest 
in  maintaining  s  strong  America. 

There  is  no  question  thst  our  Army  and 
navy  are  only  as  strong  as  the  economy  upon 
which  they  depend.  There  is  no  question 
that  our  economy  will  be  much  more  produc- 
tive if  the  people  are  relieved  of  a  part  of  the 
heavy  tax  load.  It  is  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try who  have  made  America  great.  We  in 
the  Republican  Party  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  given  back  to  the  people. 
Moreover,  a  reduction  in  tax  rates  in  the 
past  has  meant  an  Increase  in  tax  revenues 
because  of  the  stimulus  which  sxich  reduc- 
tions provide  for  production.  Accordingly, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  thst  if  we  are  able 
to  reduce  taxes  there  will  be  more  revenues 
available  to  bolster  our  national  defense.  If 
this  should  become  necessary  or  advisable. 
We  shall  be  able  to  determine  this  more 
esslly  after  the  Moecow  conference. 

Furthermore,  though  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  my  determination  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate Army  and  Navy,  I  know,  and  many 
other  veterans  know,  that  there  is  some 
waste  and  -xtravagance  which  could  very 
well  be  eliminated  with  a  resulting  reduc- 
tion in  taxation  and  an  improved  morale  in 
the  services. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  items  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  budget  which  do  not 
properly  twlong  there  and  which  could  be 
eliminated.  redtKed,  or  transferred  to  other 
departments  without  In  any  way  affecting 
the  national  safety.  However  all  this  msy 
be,  the  point  is  that  I  shall  have  the  oppor- 
ttmity  to  pass  on  these  matters  when  they 
come  before  the  House.  All  that  we  indi- 
cated last  week  was  our  desire  to  make  a 
reduction  of  •6,000,000.000  in  the  Presidential 
budget. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  to  yon  for  a  moment 
about  the  Italian  peace  treaty.  This  treaty 
is  one  of  four  treaties  which  will  come  before 
the  Senate  for  ratification  In  the  near 
future. 

I  start  by  telling  you  that  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  ratification  of  this,  and  the 
treaties  concerning  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Rumania,  should  be  withheld  at  least  until 
all  the  treaties  containing  the  European  set- 
tlement have  been  negotiated  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  Senate's 
refusal  to  ratify  these  treaties  would  be 
widely  interpreted  in  Europe  as  constituting 
a  withdrawal  from  European  affairs  and 
therefore  as  an  isolationist  move.  I  submit 
that  the  contrary  is  true.  The  Uhlted  States 
is  now  Irrevocatdy  enveloped  in  the  European 
situation.  If  the  result  of  these  treaties  Is 
bad.  as  I  believe  It  will  be.  then  the  blame 
will  rest  on  those  who  made  the  treaty,  and 
particularly  on  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ingly, we  should  be  most  circumspect  in  our 
approach  to  this  problem  and  postpone  a 
final  determination  until  the  complete  pic- 
ture is  available.  If  we  rush  headlong  into 
these  engagements  on  the  theory  so  often 
advanced  that  the  United  States  must  sccept 
any  settlement  rather  than  none,  we  can 
justly  be  accused  of  Isolationism  for  our 
imwlUingness  to  involve  ourselves  further  tn 
this  troublesome  problem. 

As  Adolpb  Berle,  Jr..  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Sute,  has  said  "treaties  based  on 
battlefield  conditions,  temporary  occupa- 
tions, and  disturbances  following  a  huge 
war.  are  rarely  enduring."  President  Tru- 
man and  former  Secretary  Byrnes  hsve  been 
frank  enough  to  declare  that  the  treaty  is 
unsatisfactory  in  soms  respects.    Tbsy  con- 
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tend  thst  It  Is  the  best  obtainsble  under 
the  clrc\imstsnce8.    In  fact,  the  terms  d 
the  present  Italian  treaty  satisfy  no  one. 
Now  what  sre  the  principal  terms  of  the 

tresty? 

Italy  is  deprived  of  Venezia  Olulla  and 
Trieste  is  set  up  as  a  free  territory  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  NaUons.  She  is  sub- 
stantially disarmed  on  land  and  on  sea.  and 
It  U  required  that  within  1  year  any  de- 
fenses which  Itsly  has  on  the  new  frontiers 
be  demolished.  Thtis  she  is  rendered  help- 
less to  strike  a  blow  In  her  own  defense. 

She  is  required  to  pay  •365.000,000  In 
reparations. 

She  is  required  to  cede  her  Afrlcji  colonies 
to  the  United  Nations  organization,  and  to 
make  other  cessions  of  territory. 

These  are  the  bare  bones  of  the  treaty. 
The  first  question  which  arises  is  whether 
this  treaty  can  benefit  the  United  States. 
The  answer  Is  "No."  As  a  result  of  the  devas- 
Uting  mlliUry  campaign  fought  on  Italian 
territory,  and  as  a  result  of  Fascist  and  Nazi 
domination,  the  entire  economy  of  Italy  has 
been  seriously  impaired.  There  is  wide- 
spread destruction  and  suffering.  Much  time 
must  pass  before  the  Italian  economy  can  be 
restored  to  a  point  where  adequate  employ- 
ment for  the  Italian  public  can  l>e  provided. 
ThU  impoverished  country  is  required  by  the 
tresty  in  question  to  pay  reparations,  on  the 
basis  of  gold  which  it  does  not  possess,  as 
follows : 

One  hundred  million  dollars  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars to  Yugoslavia. 

One  hundred  and  five  million  dollars  to 
Greece. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  to  Kthlopis. 
Five  million  dollars  to  Albania. 
Now  the  lUlUn  people  cannot  even  take 
care  of  their  current  needs.  They  have  barely 
subsisted  since  the  end  of  the  war  in  spite 
of  UNRRA,  American  supplies,  American 
loans,  and  the  considerable  personal  sacri- 
fices of  thousands  of  Americans  who  from 
their  own  resources  send  food  and  clothing 
to  their  lUlian  relations  and  friends.  Un- 
der the  treaty,  this  condition  will  not  only 
be  prolonged,  but  accentuated  by  the  huge 
burden  of  reparations.  Accordingly,  it  con- 
stitutes in  effect  a  levy  upon  the  taxpayers 
of  this  coxmtry  to  make  payments  principally 
to  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ol  Marshal  Tito  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  next  question  arising  is  whether  the 
provisions  of  thU  treaty  will  promote  politi- 
cal tranquillity  in  the  area  concerned. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is, also  "No." 
The  territorial  changes  stipxUated  In  this 
treaty,  particularly  those  along  the  Itallan- 
Tugoslavlan  frontier,  violate  both  common- 
sense  and  humanity,  and  provide  a  most 
fragile  basis  for  concord  in  this  troubled 
area.  It  would  appear  that  we  had  already 
forgotten  the  bitter  lesson  of  the  past  30 
years.  In  spite  of  our  tragic  experience  with 
the  Danzig  Corridor  between  the  conflicting 
sovereignties  of  Poland  and  Germany,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  set  up  a  sort  of  Trieste 
Corridor  between  the  conflicting  sUtes  of 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia.  The  international 
port  of  Trieste  can  easily  be  the  Danzig  of 
the  future. 

Moreover,  this  treaty  makes  no  provisions 
of  security  for  the  Italian  population  of 
Trieste.  Until  the  Austrian  treaty  has  been 
negotiated,  and  It  can  be  determined  whether 
or  not  Austria  will  be  a  free  and  friendly 
power  or  an  armed  satellite  of  Soviet  Russia, 
it  is  Impossible  to  know  what  tise  will  be 
made  of  this  port  as  an  outlet  for  Austria. 
Those  who  are  famUlar  with  the  problems 
of  this  area  realize  that  It  will  be  a  powder- 
keg  and  that  in  fact  no  real  concession  has 
been  msde  to  the  American  view.  I  realize 
fuU  weU  under  what  difficulties  Mr.  Byrnes 


labored,  and  I  give  him  credit  for  slowing 
down  the  onwsrd  march  of  Soviet  impo'ial- 
ism.  But  I  feel  thst  we  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Judge  these  conditions  again  in 
the  clear,  empty  light  of  reason.  We  can 
make  full  use  of  the  flexibility  of  our  sys- 
tem. The  Senate  is  our  second  line  of  dip- 
lomatic defense.  The  services  rendered  by 
Secretary  Byrnes  and  Senators  Vandenberg 
and  Omnally  and  their  colleagues  did  not 
even,  according  to  them,  provide  solutions. 
They  did  give  us  a  breathing  spell. 

Surely  It  will  solve  nothing  to  uproot  scores 
Of  thoussnds  of  Italians  and  add  them  to  the 
displaced  Europeans  now  crowded  into  arti- 
ficial "national  enclosures"  throughout  the 
continent.  The  practical  effect  of  such  herd- 
ing of  peoples  on  the  basis  of  their  ancestral 
origins  is  to  create  a  system  of  physical  and 
mental  ghettos  not  only  for  Jews  but  lor 
all  of  the  displaced  persons  of  the  smaller 
nations.  It  Is  not  only  ill-advised,  it  Is  in- 
decent. 

Par  from  promoting  political  tranquillity, 
such  a  practice  and  program  will  inevitably 
produce  political  explosions  as  a  result  of 
the  rivalries  engendered  by  so  mtolerable  a 
violation  of  moral  law. 


Wm  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  treaty 
impWve  the  economic  condition  of  the  vari- 
ous peoples  in  the  area? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  also  "No." 
The  economic  effects  on  the  Italian  people 
wiU  be  cataclysmic.  Viewed  realistically,  its 
effect  will  be  to  reduce  them  to  beggary.  In 
fact  it  Is  to  be  wondered  whether  this  may 
not  have  been  the  purpose  of  some  of  the 
powers  participating  in  these  agreements. 
Under  their  terms  the  Soviets  will  have  what 
amounts  to  a  mortgage  on  Italian  labor  and 
will  have  the  power  so  to  manipulate  the 
economic  clauses  of  the  treaty  as  to  per- 
petuate this  condition.  In  other  words  the 
Soviets  can  prolong  the  responsibility  of  this 
country  and  other  countries  to  assist  the 
Italian  people  In  discharging  its  reparations 
obligations  to  the  two  Soviet  powers. 

Furthermore,  the  reparations  payable  to 
Yugoslavia  will  not  benefit  the  Serbian, 
Croatian,  or  Slovenian  peoples  who  are 
Marshall  Tito's  subjects.  There  is  over- 
whelming evidence  that  people  of  any  kind 
who  come  under  the  control  of  this  regime 
are  used  for  one  purpose  only;  to  bolster  the 
political  and  military  power  of  Marshal  Tito 
and  his  Communists  in  exactly  thr  same 
manner  as  supplies  and  moneys  entering 
Germany  after  1934  were  used  to  bolster  the 
political  and  mlliury  power  of  Hitler  and 
his  Nazis. 

The  people  of  Yugoslavia  will  not  benefit 
economically  from  the  ruin  of  the  Italian 
people.  On  the  contrary,  the  Yugoslavs  will 
receive  guns  Instead  of  butter,  bombe  In- 
stead of  clothing,  timks  instead  of  houses, 
and  in  the  end  wUl  be  driven  by  sheer  want 
to  sovietlze  other  peoples. 

There  will  be  others  not  directly  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  tresty  who  will  also  be 
Its  victims.  The  unlimited  power  of  growth 
given  to  Yugoslavia  by  the  treaty  will  cut  off 
from  all  access  to  the  sea  Austria,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  southwestern  Germany. 
The  question  as  to  an  Increase  or  decrease 
of  American  responsibility  In  the  Italo- 
Balkan  area  by  reason  of  this  treaty  must  also 
be  answered.  It  will  not  decrease  our  re- 
sponsibility unless  we  cut  them  off  with  an 
iron  curUin  of  our  own,  and,  retiring  Into 
isolation,  try  to  erase  the  memory  of  those 
millions  of  people  to  whose  desolation  and 
degradation  we  shall  huve  contributed. 

Failing  this  Ignoble  and  unacceptable  so- 
lution, It  U  plsin  that  we  shall  have  agreed 
to  a  great  Increase  of  responslbUity,  moral, 
financial,  material,  and  perhaps  eventuaUy 
military.  Let  us  remember  the  1930s  when 
our    surplus    raw    maUrlals— our    surplus 


money— helped  the  0«rmans  and  ths  Japa- 
nese to  build  up  their  srar  machlnaa. 

Marshal  Tito  has  a  standing  army  of  «00.- 
000  men,  well  equipped,  well  uniformed,  snd 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  mechantoed 
transport  and  armament.  Yet  in  nearly  every 
district  of  Yugoalsvla  there  is  lack  o«  food, 
clothing,  and  proper  shelter.  Should  our 
Ux-burd«ied  people  help  to  support  Tito's 
army?  Should  Americans  work  and  save  to 
build  a  war  machine  which  may  destroy  the 
vCTy  things  for  which  World  War  U  was 
fought?  Are  we  so  confused  in  our  frantic 
desire  for  peace  thst  we  shall  continue  st 
considerable  sacrifice  to  finance  snd  abet 
what  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  oppose? 
Will  the  Judgment  of  history  be  that  the 
United  BUtes  relied  so  blindly  on  the  power 
of  appeasement  that  it  sacrificed  moral  prin. 
ciple  in  order  to  cc»nmit  national  suicide? 

We  in  America  know  how  much  It  costs  to 
maintain  a  large  military  establishment. 
Apparently  both  the  YugoeUvs  and  the  Rus- 
sians can  afford  such  expenditures,  yet  they 
cannot  adequately  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
their  own  people. 

Our  good  intentions  will  svall  us  little 
when  we  sre  faced  with  overwhelming  power 
which  we  have  helr«d  to  build. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  us  think  again 
and  deeply  before  we  consign  Itsly  to  the 
same  fate  as  Poland.  We  cannot  afford  to 
participate  in  another  betrayal.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  gave  lu  pledge 
that  it  would  assure  the  preservation  of  the 
essential  nationhood  of  Italy.  This  pledge, 
backed  by  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  our  fre- 
quent declaration  of  war  aioM.  entitles  the 
Italian  people  to  maintain  themselves  as  a 
nation  and  to  resume  the  position  on  the 
European  scene  to  which  she  is  entitled  by 
her  attainments.  This  is  a  result  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  It  is  an  opportunity  richly  de- 
served by  s  nation  which  for  many  months 
fought  gallantly  st  our  side.  ThU  treaty 
should  guarantee  that  this  will  be  made  pos- 
sible. Instead  it  constitutes  virtually  a  death 
sentence  of  Italy,  as  a  nation. 

It  is  stipulated  that  Italy  Is  to  disarm,  and  . 
that  Allied  forces  are  to  withdraw.  Does  any- 
one seriously  Imagine  that  we  are  in  this 
manner  guaranteeing  the  nationhood  of 
Italy  when  Tito  has  600,000  armed  men  across 
the  border?  Are  we  not  instead  creating 
another  power  vacuum  to  be  Invaded  and 
brought  under  control  at  an  appropriate  time 
by  those  very  forces  with  whom  we  are  in 
continual  disagreement? 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  Is  every  indi- 
cation that  ratification  of  the  Italian  treaty 
by  the  United  SUtes  will  be  widely  viewed 
as  a  capitulation  to  the  totalitarian  forces: 
thst  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  admission  by 
us  thst  virtually  all  of  Europe  is  to  be  a 
Communist  province.  And  so,  under  tba 
guise  of  participation  In  international  affairs, 
we  shall  under  this  treaty,  return  to  isola- 
tion. We  shall  cease  to  have  a  voice,  though 
we  shall  pay  for  our  weakness  by  assuming 
a  large  share  of  the  burden  we  shall  have  im- 
posed on  others. 

Responsibility  and  power  will  be  vested  In 
the  creditor  nations,  principally  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, snd  Italy's  next-door  neighbor— Yugo- 
slavia. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen— America  is  still  the 
best  hope  of  the  world.  We  can  still  salvage 
at  least  some  of  the  blood-soaked  principles 
which  we  so  recently  fought  to  maintain. 
We  have  another  God-given  opportunity  to 
redeem  otir  pledges — to  demonstrate  to  a 
desperate  wOTld  that  we  can  and  will  exerelsa 
the  leadership  which  DivUie  Providence  has 
thrust  into  otir  hands;  that  America  is  not 
only  s  land  of  military  and  industrial  power, 
but  of  moral  power  as  well. 

Genersl  M^''**'*"  in  s  speech  at  Princeton 
University  ths  other  day  vlgoroualy  called 
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attention  to  the  great  crisU  In  whlc) 
UtIqc.    Be  Mked  tar  tb*  same  tmitr 
poae  wblch  broosht  Ttetory  to  our 
frtWHlr.  tikis  is  no  time  to  grow 
U  flw  tlHM  for  greatai 
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HON.  JAT  LeFEVRE 

or  NSW  TOBK 

IH  THZ  BOCSB  OP  RCRESKIfT  AtTVES 


MomMmg.  Febnuu^  24.  194, 


his 
of 


Mr.   LkPEVRE.    Mr.   Speaker 

consent  to  extend  my  i  emarfcs 
Rboou.  I  Include  an  aricle  by 
E.  Soitolsky.  appearing 
IMsniary  14  issue  of  the  Kingston  Daiiy 
Reciuan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Sokolsky's  article  sets 
forth,  in  the  layman's  language,  the 
labor  sttuation  in  this  rountn-. 
we  have  the  attitude  of  the  beti  er  rank 
and  fUe  of  the  union  worker  v  ho  can 
quietly  Toie  without  jeopardiz  n« 
present  unkm  position.  Mem  >ers 
Cooffress  must  not  forget  the  nandate 
glren  to  us  last  November  5.  Th  >  power 
presently  in  the  hands  of  radlcil  labor 
leaders  mtist  be  curbed.  It  is  onl;  natur- 
al for  these  leaders,  drunk  with  p  Twer.  to 
bellow  against  all  kinds  of  labor 
tion.  Of  course.  th«>y  must  be  be  ird  and 
their  views  before  the  Commi  itee  on 
■taeatkn  and  Labor  must  reei  Ive  fair 
and  just  eonstderatlon.  but  I  be]  icve  tbe 
rank  and  file  of  Adieilcan  labor  to  actu- 
aUy  crying  m  despair  to  be  tm^  hackled 
from  tiM  present  labor  belrarcfiy. 
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under 
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aho[\lA 


iatefMted 
plllb 


w(rk 
UzUtKl 
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letter 

name 
for  tola  ea/ety,  toe 
from  bU  aniuo  be  eouia 
MM  bis  rtglit  to  work  at  bto  trade : 

1  tev*  ctvm  wooderad  Juat  bow 
Mf  well-known  wrttcn  were 
ly  and  truljr  intereated,  in  the 
uakaown  individual  vbo  wants  to 
every  working  day,  from  wblatie  t 
8o  let  ua  take  my  caae     I  think  It 
barsiiaa  I  know  bundreda  of  men  v 
X  arork  and  we  are  all  In  the  aanu 
am  unknown.    I  am  a  nobody.    I 
oC  the  mlUs  belonging  to  the 
Bteel  Oorp-     I  have  worked  there 
I  know  my  )ob  and  I  do  it  to  the 
of  all  concerned.    I  am  a  union 
tend  nearly  all   the  meetings  ol 
I  bold  no  oAoe. 

"Just  about  a  year  ago  Phil 
ua  out  on  sUlke.    My  boxtrly  rate 
the  strike,  was  93 v,  cents.    As  you 
company  offerad  a  raise  of  15'-^  cent  i 
But  that  did  not  suit  Mr.  PhU 
we  went.    I  lost  nearly  5  weeks  ot 
did  my  share  of  picket  duty.    Tbe 
money  ot  any  kind  for  picket  duty 
or  anything.    We  went  back  to 
strike  waa  aetUed  for  a  raiae  of  18< 
boor.    Actually,  we  were  striking 
ence  of  S  crats  an  hour,  24  cents  a 
a  week,  or  a  total  of  W  for  the  5 
waant  K? 

*^e  WMd  to  dlaeaaa  it  while 
duty.    1   want   back   to  work 
194T.     Ftom  then  on  It  baa  been 
The  coal  atrlke  and  the 


worker 
f 
be 

Mt 


Mur  "ay 


th;n 


wsrk. 


fcr 


w«  ka 


Btrtke  caused  more  shutdowns.  In  all  I  loat 
63  working  days  last  year  due  to  labor  trouble. 
My  total  earnings  In  1945  were  ta  306^8.  My 
total  earnings  In  1»4«  were  $1.7^73.  My 
raise  coat  me  $576.25.  That  U  what  this 
union  labor  racket  coat  me.  Were  you  In 
my  plitce.  how  would  you  feel?  I  cannot 
afford  another  raise.  1  speak  only  for  my- 
self but  I  do  know  bow  many  more  feel  about 
this  How  do  you  suppose  I  roted  November 
5,  \94t?  How  do  you  suppose  hundreds  of 
thousands  at  my  fellow  workers  voted?  We 
bad  enooght    Tea  sir,  enough! 

"Ikjv  tbe  question  la:  What  la  the  Con- 
gresa  going  to  do  about  It?  Are  the  'master 
minds'  In  Washington  going  to  continue  to 
listen  to  Phil  Murray.  Bill  Green,  John  L. 
Lewla  and  the  reet  of  tbe  social  parasltea? 
Or  are  they  going  to  be  guided  by  tbe  resulta 
of  Novwmber  5,  I944S.  and  do  something  about 
It?  Are  they  going  to  bust  up  this  labor 
monopoly  and  labor  dlctatorahlp  and  restore 
the  rigiits  of  an  American  citizen  to  a  person 
who  must  work  In  order  to  live?  Fire  Is  a 
good  aiTvant  but  a  poor  maater.  That  goea 
for  labor  unions,  too. 

"There  ia  one  simple  Uttle  thing  which.  If 
done,  will  clear  up  thia  lat>or  situation  In 
not  more  than  90  days.  Make  Illegal  the 
cloaed  shop,  tbe  check-off.  and  the  ini#tt 
nance-<  if -membership  clause  in  all  contracta. 
Tou  need  not  worry  about  anything  else. 
Tbe  voluntary  membership  of  the  uniona 
would  soon  clean  bouse.  Make  labor  unions 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  corporations — 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade — Income 
tazea — publiah  financial  statements — cam- 
paign contributions,  etc.  Of  course  Phil  and 
Bill  and  John  wUl  not  like  thia  but  milliona 
of  other  Americans  will. 

"And  that.  Mr.  Sokolaky,  U  how  I  feel.  I 
not  only  hope  but  I  pray  that  something  ia 
done.  I  do  not  want  to  put  In  another  year 
similar  to  last  year.  That  waa  bad.  That 
was  bad  for  everyone  except  those  In  on  the 
labor  racket. 

"How  what  do  you  think?" 

This  letter  tells  the  story  better  than  I 
nave  seen  It  anywhere  else  t^  any  IMg  well- 
known  writer." 
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IXTEN8XON  OF  REMARKB 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  MOSTH  CABOUKA 

IN  IVB  ROU8I  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVB 

Monday,  February  24,  1947 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  an  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  Kenneth  C.  Royall.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War.  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Henderson,  N.  C,  on  January 
31.  1»47: 

I  want  to  talk  tonight  about  one  aspect  of 
the  p<ace  that  has  followed  World  War  n. 
That  war  was  the  greatest  In  history  and  our 
victory  over  the  Axis  was  complete.  We 
should  not  loae  sight  of  the  real  value  of  that 
conflict,  or  forget  what  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  America  If  totalitarianism  of  the  Ger- 
man a;ad  Japanese  brand  had  ruled  the  world, 
as  appeared  at  least  possible  only  five  short 
years  iigo. 

But  the  war.  though  saving  us  from  a  worse 
fate,  has  still  left  Its  scars — In  tbe  loss  of  the 
Uvea  of  many  of  our  best  young  men — In  the 
burden  of  a  truly  Incomprehensible  national 
debt — and  In  the  problems  of  a  trouUed 
world  and  in  some  respects  a  troubled  nation. 

It  is  time  to  take  stock  of  the  resources  of 
America  which  are  available  to  heal  those 


■cars  as  far  as  poeaible  and  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  us.  We  have  a  great 
country  In  expanse  and  In  natural  prodticts, 
but  we  are  neither  the  largest  country  of  the 
world  nor  the  richest  In  the  capacity  of  our 
farraa  or  mines.  And  If  we  were,  this  would 
not  solve  our  problema. 

Men,  more  than  materials,  make  a  nation. 
A  pound  of  iron  ore  Imbedded  deep  within 
the  earth  Is  worth  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent, 
but  if  brought  to  the  surface  by  htiman  effort, 
converted  and  refined  Into  steel  by  the  work 
and  ability  of  men,  and  machined  with  me- 
chanical skin  Into  delicate  Instruments  of 
precision,  it  la  worth  many  thouaands  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  future  of  America  depends  upon  its 
people,  depends  upon  their  phjrslcal  health 
and  mental  alertness,  their  education  and 
training,  their  wllllngnees  to  work,  their 
character  and  patriotism. 

I  would  examine  an  Important  human  as- 
set of  America  today — tbe  more  than  10.000,- 
000  young  men  from  20  to  30  and  younger 
who  served  in  uniform  in  World  War  II. 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  said  with 
emphasis,  that  the  recent  war  was  an  all - 
American  war  in  which  every  citizen — in  lini- 
form  and  out — played  an  integral  and  a  nec- 
esary  part.  The  problems  of  peace  are  no 
leaa  all-Amerlcan.  So  It  U  with  no  disparage- 
ment of  other  citisens  that  I  direct  my  at- 
tention tonight  to  the  young  men  who  played 
the  most  direct  part  in  the  recent  conflict. 

These  young  veterans  include  the  larger 
part — more  than  76  percent  of  America's 
young  manhood.  They,  with  their  older 
brothers  in  arms  and  their  fellow  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  number  18,000.000 — two  out  at 
every  five  adult  American  men.  They  touch 
Henderson  as  they  touch  every  part  of  Amer- 
ica. And  this  group  will  be.  and  must  be, 
the  leaders  of  our  Nation  in  thia  and  the 
nest  generatltm.  Upon  them  wlU  rest  the 
prunary  respooalbtlity  for  preserving  our 
future. 

Tou  have  been  reading  and  bearing  stones 
about  these  yooag  aMa:  some  of  them  true 
stories,  and  some  tbe  prodticu  ct 
tento,  senaatiooatlsui  and  Mrs. 
Mrhaps  a  few  are  worried  about  llMs  new 
ffsoersiioo.  But  whetbsr  you  m»  wofflsd  or 
■0$.  I  am  sore  fou  would  bs  tat<rsfd  In 


TlMf  Mitered  the  servlos  of  tlMlr 
as  a  tvtM  cross*ssctlon  of  Aaisflsaa  ^owtb. 
Tbey  taeludsd  maay  msn  of  ebaraeter  and 
sooM  Of  no  ctMfaeter;  They  tnelttded  untried 
youths  and  those  of  proven  merit,  and  a  few 
with  crlmlaal  records  or  criminal  tendencies. 
They  Included  workers  and  idlers,  successes 
and  fnllures. 

They  have  now  largely  returned  to  old 
tMlM  or  have  entered  upon  new  and  some- 
ttass  strange  ones.  A  few  are  worse  men 
than  when  tbey  entered,  others — and  I  am 
emboldened  to  believe  many  others — are  bet- 
ter men.  If  there  had  been  no  war  aome 
would  have  gone  forward  and  some  backward. 
To  make  a  fair  appraisal  we  must  look  at 
averages  and  judge  the  Influence  of  military 
service  quality  by  quality. 

What  was  the  physical  result  of  such  serv- 
ice? While  the  time-consuming  job  of  a 
complete  medical  record  of  the  war  has  not 
been  completed.  It  la  already  Indisputably 
proven  that  life  In  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Marine  Corps  Increased  the  physical 
strength,  the  stamina,  the  life  expectancy, 
and  the  general  health  of  the  men  who 
served  and  who  came  out  alive  and  un- 
wounded.  In  fact,  even  Including  the 
wounded,  the  average  physical  improve- 
ment of  all  living  veterans  la  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  ledger. 

The  fact  that  the  American  soldier  and 
sailor  and  marine  were  the  best  fed  In  the 
world,  that  they  kept  regular  hours,  that 
they  were  well  clothed  and  well  hovued. 
that  they  had  open-air  exercise  and  recrea- 
tional  facilities — these   facts   paid  splendid 
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dividends  In  making  our  military  youth  the 
healthiest  group  of  men — not  only  in  the 
world  today — but  the  healthiest  in  world 
history. 

The  death  rate  from  disease  of  men  In 
the  service  was  about  one-third  that  of  civil- 
ians of  comparable  age,  and  many  veterans 
will  carry  with  them  into  civilian  life  health 
and  food  habits  and  training  In  prevenUtlve 
precautions  which  will  safeguard  them  and 
prolong  their  lives. 

But  the  benefits  were  not  merely  phytical. 
They  were  also  Intellectual.  Tbe  American 
Army  and  Navy  were  a  well-read  Army  and 
Navy.  Many  boys  who  but  for  the  war  might 
have  scoffed  at  literature,  learned  to  enjoy 
good  booka.  Many  with  no  original  interest 
in  the  world  or  lU  history,  had  their  curloalty 
aroused  by  vlaite  to  strange  lands  and  avidly 
read  of  these  and  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Through  newspapers  and  magasines  and 
radio  service  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
were  afforded  an  opportunity — which  most 
of  them  seised  upon — to  become — and  to 
keep — Informed  about  current  events. 

The  armed  forces  conducted  during  the 
war  the  largest  mass  educational  program 
ever  known — conducted  It  all  up  and  down 
the  line.  Illiterates  were  taught  to  read  and 
write.  High  school  and  jvmlor  high  school 
courses  were  afforded  those  who  needed  them. 
Specialized  training  waa  given  In  mechanics, 
aeronautics,  radio,  electronics,  and  other 
fields. 

And.  flnaUy.  nearly  1,500.000  service  men 
and  women  enrolled  in  the  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute, and  made  their  selections  from  250 
correspondence  courses  prepared  by  83  Amer- 
ican colleges.  Off-duty  classes  along  the  same 
general  Itoe  attracted  1.760,000  service  per- 
sonnel. CJoUege  credit  was  allowed  for  most 
of  the  completed  work. 

Perhaps  tbe  beat  indication  of  tlie  war's 
educational  effect  Is  the  avidity  with  which 
war  veterans  have  seized  upon  Uie  educa- 
tional rightt  given  by  tbe  Ol  bUl.  Our  col- 
lages sre  more  crowded  than  ever  before,  snd 
informed  authorities  believe  that  this  in- 
crease in  sttidents  Is  psnnsnent— et  least  for 
tbe  present  eollege  feneration.  Tbe  young 
men  who  served  their  country  in  uniform 
BOW  mak«  ttp— and  will  eontinits  to  meke 
up-Am«rtca's  ammC  blfblT  Mhteated  fsn«»- 
iion.  aeadMitoatty  and  tMlinloaUy. 

That  U  not  all.  Tba  Amwleaa  s»rvl«w»«i 
•urprtssd  the  military  autborttias  snd  sur- 
prised tb«  cultural  snd  sntertatomsnt  f  rater* 
nity  itsslf-by  thMr  widssprsad  appraelatJon 
not  ©nly  for  clean  humor  and  amusement  hut 
also  for  good  music  snd  good  drsma,  I  never 
WUl  forget  the  thousands  of  Amerlcsn  boys- 
boys  from  every  section  of  the  country,  from 
rural  and  from  urban  districts — who  in  Italy 
and  In  the  Middle  East  flocked— and  some- 
times pushed  and  crowded  and  fought— to 
hear  Lily  Pons  sing. 

A«  for  the  character  of  our  veterans,  de- 
spite the  wide  publicity  given  some  notorious 
cases  and  the  conclusions  hastily  drawn 
therefrom,  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  marines  have  returned  to  civilian  life 
more  law-abiding,  more  orderly  and  with 
better  principles  and  morals  than  the  aver- 
age civilian  youth  of  America  had  before  the 
war  or  during  the  war. 

The  records  of  the  FBI  show  that  from 
1943  to  1945  approximately  3>4  percent  of 
the  civilian  population  of  America  was  in- 
volved In  one  way  or  another  In  the  com- 
mlaalon  of  crime.  During  these  same  years 
only  three-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  Army's 
men  were  mvolved  in  similar  crimes.  And 
even  If  we  include  military  offenses  which 
have  no  civilian  counterpart — such  as  ab- 
sence without  leave — there  were  still  four 
times  the  percentage  of  civilian  criminals  as 
there  were  Army  criminals. 

Tou  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
venereal  rate  in  the  Army.  It  Is  too  high, 
particularly  overseas,  and  every  effort  Is  still 
being  made  to  reduce  it.    But,  despite  the 


lax  morals  and  prevalent  disss  ss  of  many 
countries  where  American  bojrs  have  eerved. 
the  venereal  rate  of  the  Army  in  the  lMl-46 
period  was  not  disproportionate  when  com- 
pared with  the  estUnated  rate  of  the  civilian 
population  In  America.  And  a  vast  majority 
of  chaplains — as  well  as  other .  qualified  ob- 
servers— will  bear  testlroony  to  tbe  fact  that 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  the  percentage  of  good, 
moral  boys  greatly  exceeded  the  civilian 
percentage. 

And  the  young  serviceman  learned  other 
things  during  this  war — learned,  for  example, 
to  save  money  as  never  before  and  to  improve 
the  financial  security  of  himself  and  bis 
family  while  developing  at  the  same  time  a 
valxiable  trait  for  his  future  life. 

In  the  Army  alone,  the  voluntary  allot- 
ments made  by  tbe  soldiers  for  bonds  or 
tar  deposit  In  banks  or  for  transmiasion  to 
relatives — largely  for  savings  purposes  or  tot 
inclusion  In  soldiers'  deposits — totaled,  dur- 
ing the  war  years,  the  enormous  sum  of 
$1,500,000,000,  in  addition  to  $5,500,000,000 
allotted  for  national  life  Insurance  and  the 
$6,500,000,000  of  sUtutory  family  allowances. 
CcHnpare  the  totals  with  all  the  bank  deposits 
In  North  Carolina  or  In  the  whole  Southeast 
and  you  will  get  some  Idea  of  the  size. 

Some  of  the  gains  which  the  youthful  vet- 
erans have  attelned  Involve  the  subtler  as- 
pects of  human  character  and  qualities. 
They  have  broadened  their  horizons  menUlly 
and  spiritually.  Ingrained  provincialism  has 
tended  to  disappear.  They  can  see  their  own 
personal  problems  and  those  of  their  busi- 
nesses or  occupations  In  a  truer  perspective, 
realizing  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and 
even  the  rest  of  the  world  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  their  personal  successes  or 
fail  tires. 

Many  have  acquired — perhaps  the  hard 
way — a  aeU-confldence  and  an  assurance 
which  might  never  have  l>een  theirs.  They 
have  learned  tbe  value  of  self-discipline. 
Under  the  stress  of  necessity— or  of  pexsonal 
danger— they  have  found  how  Importent  it 
la  to  work  as  a  pert  of  a  team,  have  discov- 
ered ttuit  ttie  coordinated  effort  of  a  few 
win  often  accomplish  mors  than  tbe  separste 
and  unrslatod  stforts  of  tbe  many, 

Tbey  were  tlwown  m  dally  contact  with 
men  of  all  occupations  and  all  backgrounds 
and  all  rdiglow),  and  the  rough  edges  of 
prejudice  and  Igoorant  mlsuodcrftandiag 
were  rubbfl  away  m  tbe  contact,  Tbcybavc 
developed  a  true  scoss  of  patriotism  wbicb 
eannotbs  cooccaled  even  under  tbe  veneer 
of  petty  coinpiamt  and  criticism,  so  typieai 
of  youth  in  snd  out  of  the  Army,  Tbey 
bsve  acquired  a  eommendsble  impatlcncs  st 
ths  selfishness  of  groups  at  boms  who  had 
put  their  own  welfare  above  thst  of  tbe 
fighting  men  and  of  the  Nation  Itself, 

And  believe  It  or  not,  the  young  American 
veteran  is  not  regimented.  Army  discipline 
did  not  break  hU  spirit  or  deprive  him  of 
the  independence  which  Is  such  an  aaaet 
m  war  and  In  peace.  Hard  aa  It  was  at  first, 
be  learned  to  see  military  life  in  ite  per- 
spective by  ever  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  temporary  distinctions  of  rank  would 
disappear.  He  pictured  himself  as  once  more 
a  free  agent,  and  today  he  Is  enjoying  and 
asserting  that  freedom. 

I  recently  had  my  attention  called  to  a 
study  made  of  199  veterans  attending  Prince- 
ton University.  This  U  a  smaU  group, 
sUtlstlcally  speaking,  but  I  believe  the  find- 
ings are  typical.  Eighty  percent  of  them 
responded  to  a  queatlonnalre  by  stating  that 
as  a  restilt  of  their  war  experience  they  felt 
more  Independent  and  better  able  to  make 
their  own  decisions.  Por  those  with  combat 
experience,  the  percentage  was  even  higher— 
864  percent. 

Another  algnlficant  Index  of  the  high 
opinion  most  veterana  have  for  the  Army  in 
which  they  served  Is  the  large  number- 
about  136,000  to  date— who  have  applied  for 
commissions  as  odieers  in  tbe  postwar  Reg- 


ular Army.  This  is  more  than  five  times  tba 
number  of  places  to  be  fiUed— that  ia.  ttte 
25,000  additional  oflteers  authcvlsed  by  Can- 
grees  laat  year. 

To  sum  It  up— the  average  young  veteran 
of  World  War  n  U  a  better  man  phyateally. 
mentally,  and  morally  because  of  his  ssrvice. 
And  that  la  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
he  is  better  qualified  to  serve  hia  employer, 
his  aasoclates.  hU  commimlty.  his  SUte  and 
his  Nation.  ThU  then  U  the  aaeet  which  Is 
in  the  hands  of  America  for  future  progress 
and  development — an  aaset  In  the  form  of 
a  better  and  atronger  youth  with  real  ability 
to  meet  any  problems  which  oonfront  them 
or  confront  the  rest  of  us. 

But  the  value  of  this  asset  depends  in 
large  part  upon  the  use  that  the  reat  of  otir 
Nation  makee  of  It.  If  Ignored  It  may  well 
be  dissipated — or  at  least  greatly  reduced  in 
valiie. 

The  Nation  has  shown  ite  gratitude  to 
these  boys  who  served — shown  It  in  a  mate- 
rial and  a  substantial  way.  Under  the  able 
administration  of  General  Bradley  we  are 
spending  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $7,000,000.- 
000  per  year  on  our  veterana  for  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  tbe  disabled — for  continued 
education  and  training  of  the  ablebodled — 
and  In  many  other  ways. 

Much  of  tbte  assistance  continues  to  sdd  to 
the  qualification  of  the  veteran:  to  make 
him  a  better  citizen  and  a  more  competent 
one.  But  this  contribution  of  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  relieve  ite  citizens  of  their 
responsibilities.  It  does  not  answer  tbe 
fundamenUl  wish  of  the  average  veteran, 
the  wtab  to  be  taken  Into  the  life  of  tbe  oom- 
mxinlty  In  which  he  lives,  to  become  an  In- 
teifTsl  pert  of  that  life,  and  to  be  given  an 
opiportunlty  to  work  and  to  progress  m  ac- 
cordance with  hU  abUltles. 

The  greatest  service  that  you  men 
of  Henderson,  or  the  citizens  of  our  Btete  and 
Nstlon.  can  render  to  our  young  veterans. 
Is  to  give  them  a  eliance  to  develop  their 
taiente  as  mtegral  parte  of  their  commonl- 
ttee.  And  once  given  this  opportunity.  I  bavo 
no  doubt  that  on  tbe  whole  tbls  yotttbful 
group  wiU  awes  raptdly  to  tbe  forefront  In 
tbe  business  and  eHie  aCatrs  of  every  port  at 
Amenea:  tbat  tbe  group  trttl  take  ttoc  '—" 
ersMp  to  whMi  Hs  abtttty  aad 
and  tratabif  entitle  It, 

And  to  fivo  tbe  ymmf  votcraas  tlMs  i 
tuBity  is  not  to  adt  for  aay  real  wsill 
and  sawHlct  Is  not  to  bag  or  pload  for  aav 
sentlBMBtal  prafsronce,  fbs  aouatry  acads 
titcse  veterans  and  tbeir  abM^  and  needs 
to  utiilae  tbem  to  tbe  fullest,  Ww  upon  such 
uss  snd  upon  tbe  suoeass  of  tbls  group  of 
young  men  to  measurlag  up  to  the  respoast« 
biUtles  given  them  lies  tbe  principal  hopes  at 
America  and  of  North  Caroltoa  during  tbe 
coming  generation. 

To  be  specific.  If  every  noovetoran  em* 
ployer  here  tonight— If  every  men  who  needs 
sn  associate  or  a  partner  In  btislness —  would 
look  over  first  the  svallable  dlaabled  vet- 
erans and  then  the  able-bodied  veterans  and 
give  tbem  full  and  fair  consideration,  you 
would  not  only  be  adding  value  to  a  great 
human  resource  of  our  Country  but  you 
would  also  find,  and  sometlmee  be  surprised 
to  find,  how  well  qualified,  physically  and 
mentally,  these  young  men  are  and  how  well 
trained  they  are  for  the  job  or  occupation 
for  which  they  are  selected.  Making  a  place 
for  the  qualified  veteran  Is  not  merely  a 
manfestetion  of  patrlotlam.  More  often  than 
not  It  will  prove  to  be  a  sound  Investment. 

Naturally,  there  will  be  some  exceptlone— 
some  boys  who  never  had  and  never  will 
have  the  right  stuff — some  professional  vet- 
erans who  want  to  ride  the  Government  or 
spend  the  reet  of  their  lives  living  on  genutoe 
or  slmtilated  mllltery  accompllahmente.  Mtt 
these  are  few  and  far  between  and  you  can 
usually  spot  them.  They  merely  prove  tl»e 
i-ule  that  the  average  young  veteran  is  ear- 
nest, serious,  determined,  and  possessed  o< 
energy  and  ffood  ability. 
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And  do  not  fargvt  Um  touhc 
«bo  wfd  tn  the  war.    X 
f«r  ouBpl*.  at  Um  yaunc  doctors 
tnbutod  to  tbe  glorious  mcdteal 
World  War  n.  In  which  war 
of  100  hoapitaHaed  man  r«coverc< 
parad  with  about  M  out  of   100 
War  X  and  about  93  In  tba 
War.    The  return  at  ttaaae  doctors 
lite  ptsaagss  batter  medical  care  (oi 
Itotlon. 

And  a  word  for  tba  lawyers  in 
Bloat  o<  them  did  not  serve  In 
padtf.    But  they  had  a 
for  laadarahlp  and  devotion  to 
Unc  and  behind  the  tine.     Tou  wUI 
as  a  whole  aameat.  hard-worklqi 
•Aclcnt.  courateous.  and 
the  Interest  at  their  cllenu 
enough  (or  my  money.    And  so 
other  professions — ministers, 
glnaera.  sdcntuu.  and  all  the 

Tbera  ara  about  400.000  veteraxii 
Carolina,  a  large  majority  of  them 
men  of  whom  I  speak.    The 
grau  them  Into  our  normal  cIt 
to  give  them  the  maximum  of 
the  greatest  chance  (or  senrlce  is 
be.  s  continuing  concern  of  our 

Over  the  course  of  years  aftei 
World  War  I  was  Impressed  by 
Morth  Carolina  moved  more  slowl) 
States — perhapa     more     slowly 
Stat* — In  pushing  forward  the 
that  war— more  slowly  In  giving 
or  civic  opportunities.    Of  course 
•vanttially  forged  to  the  front. 
coaprtoed  the   most   vigorous  i 
claas  of  men  of  their  genCTatlon 
would  have  been  better  o* — and 
would  have  twen  better  off — If 
given  wider  and  earlier  opportunlt|es 
iMas   and   oommercv    and 
dvle  sarvtoa  and  in  «v«ry 
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I  do  not  believe  that  this  error 
paatad  again.    I  am  confident 
wUl  raallaa.  mora  dearly  than  It 
the  paacattme  valtie  of  the 
of  Ita  young  men.     The  Impact 
would  alBtost  compel  tbe 
new  young  vetarana  are  a  ma}or 
rutuia  of  the  State.     In  191* 
cx-sarvlc«mcn  of  the  country 
praportKm  evan  of  tha  Nation's 
14.000.000  new  veterans.  fuUy 
tha  old.  prsasnt  a  different  plctur* 
to  America  and  Its  Stataa  and 

And  tba  vataran  hlmsalf  haa  a 
Ity.   It  ts  not  a  oaa-way  straet.    1 
an  opporttiBlty  ha  muat  measuia 
suffer  the  eonsaquencea. 
bodlad   man   cannot   remain 
•tala:  with  few  accepttons.  they 
to.    If  a  veteran  has  s  )i<b  he  musi 
If  ha  la  antmttad  with  ot>t« 
Must  aarv*  hki  eMununtiy  and  hli 

1  Mft  no  laar  but  that  ihe 
IranMl  vlU  «o  tMI?  full  part 
lion  th«l  nft  tM  lit  H)  Mta 
na^  and  ■aaaAanoa  haa  baan 
lA  tM  »V\«»IW«  af  «•? 

Ml  liliHtrv,  VIM  1  ftm  «>4rt«iM 
•olvM  M  low  invMifilMf  in 
httthlawa 

II  «•  nmai  HMi 
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KXICNBION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  aotTTH  csaouif  A 
IN  TBI  8KNATB  OP  THS  TTNTTID  BTATBS 

Monday.  February  24  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19).  1947 

Ifr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUnA. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rccoas  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  to  James 
F.  Byrnes  at  Columbia.  S.  C.  on  February 
19.  1M7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxconD.  as  follows: 
UKvaiuMc  or  PoaTm&rr  or  jAscn  P.  BTuna 

The  president  was  presiding. 

Proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Gravatt,  Episcopal  bishop 
of  upper  South  Carolina. 

The  senate  snd  guesu  stood  and  were  led 
by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gooding,  Jr..  with  Mrs.  Curran 
Jones  at  the  piano  singing  "America." 

The  president  read  the  following  telegram: 

"Hon.  OxoscE  BFi.r,  TiMicnucAN,  Jr., 

"President  of  the  South  Carolina  Senate, 
"Columbia,  S.  C: 
"I  sand  hearty  greetings  to  you  and  through 
you  to  the  members  of  the  senate  on  the 
happy  occasion  of  the  placing  in  tbe  senate 
chamber  of  the  portrait  of  South  Carolina's 
distinguished  son.  James  F.  Byrnes.  He  has 
rendered  high  service  to  bis  State,  to  tbe 
Nation,  and  to  the  caiise  of  world  peace,  and 
it  Is  particularly  fitting  that  his  portrait 
should  be  placed  with  the  portraits  of  states- 
men of  other  generations  In  whom  South 
Carolinians  have  such  rightful  pride. 

"Babst  S.  TatJMAH." 

■Ml.  atTtmr  a.  MATBAinc 

Mr.  Matbamx  read  the  following  letters: 

PCBSTJArr   15.   1947. 
Bon.  Braifcr  R.  Matbank, 

United  States  Senate,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

DBAS  ScNAToa  Matbanx:  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  State  Senate  of  South  Carolina 
has  provided  for  tbe  unveiling  of  a  ]x>rtralt 
of  the  Honorable  James  F  Byrnes  on  Wednes- 
day, the  lOth  of  February,  in  the  senate 
chamber  at  Columbia. 

It  would  give  me  tha  kaanaat  pleasura  to 
ba  pras4'Ut  on  this  occasion.  If  clrcumstanoaa 
would  psrmlt  such  a  visit.  FlaaM  be  assured 
of  my  sinoart  rafrti  that  I  eannot  partonaUy 
Attend 

When  I  Mume  to  tha  Rouaa  of  Bepraaant* 
Mlvaa  in  1911,  "JImrols '  Byrnes  had  beau 
A  Mainbar  u(  thai  body  for  ttmis  years.  N* 
ima  au  able  and  adflsiu  Msftkbar  of  tha 
H«msa  tf  BapraaaniMUvss  I  hsvs  kntiwn 
Mm  rivtsianiiy  tiitoe  iIihi  lima  aiiU  iliara 
alvayt  uiuiad  Niwasn  ui  ma  mwai  •oHIlal 
aM«l  waim  fnsMt|slO|< 

Ha  ^4*  lua  au  muHiMnXy  JlliiUiiMlaliail 
Mfaai  Wl«a»«  \\*  «>«ina  iv«  ms  ipmiavi  aiMVaa 
pinala  >n  IMI  l  w«i  ai«v<  m  Mii>ml»a«  ««i  \H\ 
IMv  »4«il  laivaM  ^\^U  ^uh  maMy  vaa««  Ma 
Maff««Hu»i   lui   uuitss   wuH  iftm   alMUMf, 

I'^fX'v...  M  I'  •«A«iitifti«n tilAli Mm 

•'«)'••-..,   I t  1,1.  »M  t>hnH§yt  mi 

H»m»>l      W»MI»  H»i  >H*Hf»  (Ml 

l-aa  »Mil»  hi»  a  •h»»»>  |«ail»*|   \\ 
!*♦■(«»  w^m  \\\*  «»..••(«  »«t  iHa^  <bm\.  \*\vtj 
ha  wa«  tlrat«atl  by  <hi>  t*t«i(Hahl  and  lltta«t 
»ilh  hiiMit  \in)  vary  hlih  Bnalilnni  in  lit* 
9lailiiaalloh  ahil  »rt«Httmi«>  laMs 

I^NMtfaht  ttuman  a|)|>«lnla<l  him  lavft* 
lait  of  Btata.  to  •\irc««M  tha  Mohorabta 
Marartf  R.  atatUalus,  Jr.    ta  thu  lotty  lU* 


tlon.  he  rendered  outstanding  aervlca  to  tba 
Oovernment  of  the  United  Statea  and,  in  a 
Urge  way,  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  in 
contributing  toward  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Cotindl  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  he  had  a  vital  part  In  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  peace  treatlM  of  Italy.  Bulgaria, 
Rumania  and  Hungary.  He  was  a  compelling 
Influence  In  the  CoimcU  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

Secretary  Byrnes  preserved  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  the  SUte  Department.  He  bad 
a  wide  grasp  of  the  international  relations 
of  the  United  States,  and  stood  firmly  for 
the  rights  <tf  his  country  In  these  conferences. 

"Jlmmle"  B3rmes  has  been  a  great  public 
servant.  He  has  given  much  to  his  State,  to 
his  Nation,  and  the  world.  I  congratulate 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
in  providing  for  his  portrait.  How  greatly  I 
wish  that  I  might  be  present  at  these 
auspiciotis  ceremonies. 

With  cordial  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Tom  Cohmallt. 

TTurmo  SrikTis  Senat«, 
CoMMrrm:  on  Fokxicn  Rxlatioms, 

February  13, 1947. 
Hon.  B.  R.  MATBAinc. 

United  States  Senate. 

Wtuhington,  D.  C. 
Mr  DsAB  SXNATOB  Matbamx:  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate South  Carolina's  Invitation  to  be 
present  next  week  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
portrait  of  her  distinguished  son.  James  F. 
Byrnes.  Nothing  but  imperative  public 
duties  here  tn  Washington  could  prevent  my 
presence  upon  this  historic  occasion.  It  will 
always  be  a  Joy  to  me  to  embrace  any  oppor- 
ttinity,  any  time,  anywhere,  to  register  my 
unreserved  conviction  that  your  great  citizen 
has  richly  earned  tbe  total  gratitude  of  all 
the  American  people.  Be  has  ably  served 
them  in  many  capacities — always  with  high 
honor,  always  with  complete  integrity, 
always  with  Intelligent  efficiency,  and  always 
with  advantage  to  the  conunon  weal.  I 
happen  to  know  intimately  about  his  most 
recent  assignment  in  the  peace  councils  of 
the  world.  It  was  my  rare  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  a  subordinate  role  in 
these  grave  responsibilities.  Be  was  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  the  finest  American  tra- 
dition. Be  served  his  diffictilt  and  burden- 
aoma  taak  with  relentless  and  courageous 
loyalty  to  our  proud  American  Ideals. 
Throiigh  it  all.  he  has  remained  the  simple, 
modest,  kindly  Jimmy  Byrnes  whose  pre- 
cious friendship  is  a  benediction  upon  all 
who  come  within  his  touch. 

I  congratulate  South  Carolina  upon  her 
privllage  in  acknowledging  tha  genius  of  her 
great  son.  and  In  making  a  partial  payment 
on  our  national  debt  to  a  great  and  brava 
American.  I  deeply  regret  my  inability  to 
ba  praaent  tn  person  to  praaent  my  afTectton* 
•ta  oomplintsnu  tu  him  and  tu  hit  gtate. 

With  warm  paraonal  rafanla  and  baat 
wiahaa 

bwrHtaUf  and  (aiihruUy, 

T^a  piaaMlaal  fM^aaaniad  Iha  Naitnrabla 
•avitaid  M  %mnw\\  aiiH  hia  HasMhiar,  Mlaa 
•alia  iftiMvh,  il«a  HmiAratila  fllahafd  t, 
WUaby,  i^liial  «l\HU»a  ««(  il^a  CH*Mf>  s4 
iHftiMM,  NttH  A  I*  M  WIMIM,  UttflM  tM* 
fOHivy  »(  Vha  Tiaaamyi  mim  MMMMK 
Nhh,  ImhM  MMHall  a«\vl  Mr*  llu«9ir«)l0 
iaiftf  MMIVM  MI9  |4vMt..«o  kh>I  \^\\m  Mm 
liMiMlilia^  IH4Mm  (HkiMhhtam  %M  v^ihaif, 

TUt  irilH  who  |MitHl«i  UlU  iMlMill  II  i 
Maiivt  bl  ltMHaitliu»«,  I,  e,  irhtN  Mfi 
My^haa  how  midN,  iha  dauthMt  ol  bavld 
AlUtDii  thiPra,  who  waa  itrolaioor  ot  acl* 
aitra  al  Wnfford  Coltafa,  and  a  kinswoman 
el  Waahlhfion  Allaton.  a  leuUi  Caroiinian 
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who  gained  fame  as  a  painter  during  tha 
early  days  of  th'    Republic. 

She  Is  an  artist  who  haa  established  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter. 
The  senate  waa  moat  fortunate  In  lU  selec- 
tion ol  her  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Byrnes. 

It  Ls  my  pleastire  to  welcome  her  back  to  tha 
State  of  her  nativity  and  to  present  her  to 
the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen — Grace  Annette 
DuPre. 

SOOBBaS    BT    MB.    BBOWM 


The  PaBsmEMT.  The  senate  has  selected  one 
of  ItH  distinguished  members,  and  one  with 
a  long  record  of  service  In  the  general  assem- 
bly, tf  present  the  portrait  of  the  Honorable 
James  F.  Byrnes  to  the  people  of  South 
Caroiir.H 

He  has  served  as  member  and  as  presid- 
ing ottcer  in  each  house  in  the  general  as- 
sembly: and.  he  ts  now  president  pro  tempore 
and  chatrmso  of  th^  finance  committee  of 
the  sena«« 

He  has  been  actlre  for  years  In  Democratic 
party  councils,  as  a  member  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  State  committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  South  Carolina  and  as  delegate 
to  many  National  Democratic  conventions 
where  he  served  on  Important  committees. 

It  Is  now  my  privilege  to  present  the  Hon- 
orable Edgar  A.  Brown,  senator  from  Bam- 
well,  who  will  present  the  portrait  to  the 
people  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Brown.  This  State  In  Its  long  proud 
history  has  contributed  much  to  the  great- 
ness '.'f  this  Nation  but  tn  my  opinion  Its 
most  priceless  gifts  have  been  tn  distin- 
guished sons  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
common  good.  The  fields  of  endeavor  en- 
riched by  these  contributions  have  not  been 
limited.  Whether  It  be  as  sUtesmen. soldiers, 
scientists,  or  scholars  her  sons  have  left  the 
imprint  of  achievement  Imbedded  tn  the  life 
ol  th»  Nation 

Rutledge.  author  of  much  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
first  and  only  President  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Carolina;  Plnckney.  soldier,  statesman, 
and  diplomat,  leader  of  the  Federalist  Party 
and  their  candidate  for  the  presidency:  Cal- 
houn. Vice  President,  Secretary  of  State.  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  Statea:  George  McDuflle,  William  C  Pres- 
ton, Robert  Y.  Hayne.  great  orators  and 
/  statesmen.  The  Immortal  Hampton,  soldier, 
statesman,  and  benefactor  of  mankind.  Such 
as  these  have  been  the  gifts  of  the  State  to 
the  Republic. 

A  Roman  mother  onca  said  that  her  bright- 
est Jewels  were  her  children  Our  SUte  can 
aay  the  same  but  In  so  doing  must  acclaim 
the  son  we  today  honor  as  the  brightest  of  all 
har  Jewels,  for  It  can  be  truly  »ald  of  him 
that  in  hit  Ufa  of  service  and  achievement 
la  to  be  found  a  recapitulation  of  the  servtcei 
and  achlavamanta  of  thoaa  who  h»vs  gon* 

bafora 

In  both  Nana  ol  OongraM  ha  attained  a 
nraaminanoa  ol  poaliion  raaahad  by  law 
•lataaman  ol  hla  lanaratlon  from  thanaa  ha 
waa  aallad  to  a  piaoa  wjHm  vha  iuprama  CXiun. 
H>  laava  \\  o«ly  to  ttaaoma  tha  artvum  and 
Aaiuuiti  la  Iha  fraaldaoi    \\\  U>»  w>'«»  wj»>' 

Jil  uaiutd  ui  wtM-W  h>»UM)f  ha  w»«  draliad 
NW  hw  raiiraiwahi  i«  haad  »ha  l»a|»ani«am 
•f  iia^  Aa  avwh  ha  aaiiiad  iniw  *H  ^  »><• 
m%\  W|i«»<*>»  »<l  »^»  WW  Id  »ha  hv»i«aa  and 
Layaia  wl  .^MWaaad  H9WH»»  •*•'!!?/?« 
Wh*ihai  III  Nrta  m  («  Vm^m  wha\haf  « 
MHaaww  Ml  Naw  \m  »ha  ajfaa  mI  »hf  wnild 
waia  MMHH  him  m  hi  ^*s\\  »»*>^^i»«M»<l  •^jj' 
\\\%  viMH  trtWH  ^  \\*f^^  ^»»  d»J*>  te 
«a«M,  fwt  liHil  dmwH  waaH  w^Mlha,  hi 
Ihaiahid  hM  Wiidom  ahd  Ha\la»n«a  i|amil 
im^  «Hhi^»lMt»li  aehami  »»  wfoh|  iiid  M- 
iNMhH  ahd  Ihiai  ih  »ha  and  ha  fiiiairalad  ^\ 
IttMlad  thi  irillah  \\m  caaaad  lo  f^*  iHd 
Iha  Muaalau  bMi  barama  eohUinad, 

Tha  llNdMliMi  lataM  ol  Ihu  nmarUMa 
ttiati  hav9  now  iMrni  IrMt  tnd  rot  tha  Aral 


time  in  history  this  country  has  a  poaltlve. 
a  definite,  and  a  well-eatabllshed  foreign 
policy — a  policy  understood  and  respected 
throughout  the  world.  Behind  this  policy 
stands  a  united  pe<9la.  Whether  they  may 
be  Democrat  or  Republican  it  Is  their  policy, 
their  country's  policy. 

As  the  result  ol  a  foreign  poUcy  thus  wisely 
built  by  this  great  and  good  man.  definite 
world  leadership  has  flnaUy  come  to  this 
Nation  and  In  this  scheme  of  things  even 
the  defeated  people  of  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan  look  to  It  to  show  them  back  to  ways 
of  p>eace  and  national  respectability. 

We  are  today  the  prlvUeged  wltnesaes  to  a 
Just  recognition  of  his  many  achievements 
and  services  to  mankind,  a  recognition  which 
has  come  while  he  yet  lives  and  which  has 
not  been  postponed  to  the  future  Judgment 
of  world  history. 

Some  time  ago  a  great  artist  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  a  portrait  of  him  In 
whose  honor  these  services  are  held.  In  order 
that  his  likeness  might  be  handed  down  to 
posterity.  This  work  has  been  finished  and 
now  on  behalf  of  the  senate  and  to  the  SUte 
he  loves  so  well,  I  present  this  portrait. 

Mrs.  Donald  Russell  then  unveiled  the 
portrait. 


AODBKSS    BT    THS    HONOBABLB    CBCIL    C.    WTCHB 

The  PaKsmiNT.  To  accept  the  portrait  of 
the  Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes  for  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  a  distinguished  son  of 
South  Carolina,  an  Intimate  friend  and  a 
professional  aasociaU  of  this  Illustrious 
South  Carolinian,  has  been  selected. 

He  was  a  soldier  In  the  First  World  War 
and  he  has  served  In  the  general  assembly  of 
this  SUU. 

While  still  a  young  man.  he  was  appointed 
United  States  attorney  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina. 

He  served  tn  that  capacity  untU  he  was 
elevated  to  the  Federal  bench  where  he  has 
served  and  Is  serving  with  eminent  ability 
and  great  distinction. 

It  is  my  honor  to  present  the  Honorable 
Cecil  C.  Wyche,  United  States  Judge  for  the 
western  district  of  South  Carolina,  who  will 
accept  the  portrait  or  behalf  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina. 

Judge  Wtckk  Mr.  President,  members  of 
the  senaae.  and  distinguished  guests,  this  Is 
not  an  occaalon  to  evaluate  the  life  and  work 
of  the  man  we  honor  today.  The  ttme  has 
not  yet  come  to  appraise  properly  a  career  so 
unusual  and  so  far  reaching  tn  lU  Influence. 
It  Is  Impossible  for  me.  Ui  so  short  a  time, 
to  do  Justice  to  a  man  with  so  full  a  life. 
I  can.  therefore,  do  no  more  than  allude,  in  a 
general  way,  to  some  of  his  achtevemenU  In 
hU  more  than  40  years  of  public  service. 

Jamas  Francis  Byrnes  waa  reared  by  hU 
widowed  mother,  who.  Ilka  mothers  of  so 
many  man  of  eminence,  was  a  woman  ol 
more  than  ordinary  intellact,  and  Po»«"«^ 
a  force  ul  oharaotar  which  waa  fait  by  all 
who  knaw  har  tha  wai  kind,  qulat.  gantla 
and  dlgniaad,  and  har  ion  inherited  from  har 
hla  iraaloua  and  eharmlni  mannara;  tha  auo* 
aaaa  atulnad  by  Waa  may  wail  ba  iraaad  in 
ua?i  10  hai  aarly  taatXHnf  and  wlaa  luldanoa 
m  190Q  Mr,  Ryrwaa  waa  /I»|h»»«^  "I*' 
MMNiDhar  for  Iha  aaawnd  \\\m\^\  oupwii 
Whtia  »»rvU\|  iw  ihia  ia»auiwi  ha  aiwrttaa  law 
Hiinar  Judia  Hwm  Aldrh'h,  ahd  \\\  ^>»*  »f.<»» 
.»!  Iha  lalami*  »  Haiidafa^m,  a)l  aWi  Ihd  «»• 


Niliiuti  ihd 

MftMK 

m  inl  IM* 


wilVad  iw  vha  wramiw  wl  law  m  IW« 
II  wailh  AlW  iHik  hS.  m^  •i*^  ^^^^ 

MuMdi  fmm  wim\ . 

•aryad  for  U  rtart JtlwWih WiH d^irth 
ot  Praaidanl  WooArow  WllMh 


Byrnes  took  an  acUve  part  In  draftlnf  tha  hill 
lor  Federal  aid  for  the  Improvement  of  pub- 
lic roads:  he  assisted  In  the  frammg  of  tha 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  espedaUy  the  aectl^ 
providing  for  the  rediscount  of  notes  secured 
by  agriculttiral  prodtKU;  he  advocated  meaa- 
urea  <yt  preparedneaa,  and  when  we  entered 
World  War  I,  he  rendered  valtiaWe  services 
to  hla  cotintry  as  a  member  of  tha  Important 
Committee  on  Appnqulatlons. 

After  an  unsuoceaaful  campaign  for  tha 
United  SUte*  Senate  In  1934.  he  accepted  an 
InvtUtlon  to  become  a  memtier  of  the  law 
firm  uf  Nldudls  h  Wyche  at  Spartanbtirg.  8. 
C.  As  a  member  of  the  new  firm.  Mr.  Bymaa 
took  a  prominent  part  In  the  trial  of  many 
Important  cases,  both  criminal  and  civil,  and 
handled  successfully  qulU  a  number  of  com- 
plicated ux  cases  before  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  Washington.  He  was  especlaUy 
skilled  in  cross  examining  witnesses,  and  waa 
very  effective  and  succeasful  before  the  cotirt. 
as  well  as  before  the  Jury.  This  partnership 
was  blessed  with  two  excellent  Ulal  lawyers, 
the  late  Sam  J.  Nlcholls.  and  James  F.  Byrnes. 
who,  i«  trial  lawyers,  mutually  excelled  each 
other. 

In  1930.  he  was  elected  to  the  United  SUtea 
Senate.  He  was  reelected  In  1936  by  a  major- 
ity of  m<M-e  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousuid  votes. 

When  Senator  Byrnes  arrived  In  the  Senata 
on  March  4.  1931.  he  waa  no  stranger  Hla 
14  years  (A  service  In  the  Bouae  of  R«pr»> 
senutlves  had  made  for  him  doae  peraonal 
friendships  which  were  In  later  years  to  prove 
most  valuable.  Waiting  to  welcome  him  In 
the  Senate  were  such  old  friends  and  col- 
leagues as  Joe  Robinson.  Pat  Harrison.  Carter 
Glass  Key  Plttman,  Alben  Barkley,  Cordell 
Hull.  Carl  Hayden.  and  other  E>emocratlc  sUl- 
warts.  But  these  friendships  and  personal 
associations,  upon  which  life  lUelf  so  often 
turns,  were  not  c<mfVned  to  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  Senate:  sitting  on  the  Republican 
aide  were  his  old  friends.  George  Norrls.  Wil- 
liam E.  Borah.  Hiram  Johnson.  Charlea  Mc- 
Nary,  Jim  Watson,  and  George  Moaaa 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  term  Senator 
Byrnes  was  assigned  a  place  on  the  all-power- 
ful COmmlttaa  on  ApproprtaUona. 

Sejuttor  Bymca  took  a  pit»nln«ntpvt  la 
tha  national  conTentlois  of  tha  Daiimriatta 
Party  and  In  tha  national  electkma.  In 
Chloigo  In  1983  ha  took  a  leading  part  to 
swinging  the  naoeaaary  two-thirds  majority 
to  Fianklln  D.  Rooaavalt  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President,  and  contributed  in 
a  large  measura  to  hU  subsequent  election. 
After  the  elecUon  In  1933,  and  before  and 
aftM  hla  Inauguration.  RooaeTslt  kept  in  eloaa 
contact  with  Senator  Byrnes  and  conferred 
with  him  frequenUy  regarding  tha  protram 
of  tlie  new  administration 

It  was  ..teviuble  that  ceruin  Jaalotialaa 
should  develop  in  a  flrat-urm  Senator  haTlnc 
tha  aar  ol  f.ia  naw  Praaidant.  but  by  euylni 
in  tha  baekground  and  roovini  eauttoualy 
■anator  Byrnaa  malnuinad  hU  poaition  and 
kafit  hla  tnanda     Had  ha  not  undai«(«od 
human  nature  ao  oomplataly.  had  ha  not 
yara<Kl  ao  luUy  In  Iha  auiiANui  a«d  laair 
ol  tJia  ianala,  had  ha  Ml  idWlofti  to 
Blalikly  Iha  lUaa  and  diallkaa  of  Individual 
«allMM^«.    lahaiikr    Kyrnaa    induaiiaa    and 
uraillia  aa  Iha  un(tllalal  aMdaaman   and 
iMdM  tw  HMaaavall  would  hiva  haah  da< 
ilHi.Vf<<    Inalaad  (M  wmhihd  haadimM  ^ 
gaiilni  mil  in  fii^Mi  ik  ^m  liii  ltw>i,.|Hi« 
Vv«i  ikwwu  iMMdhiiad  Iha  MomlM  m  MM 
iiaai  whH  hy  hhsivimm  ahnuld  vmm  w% 
WU-ma  ladlalalUa  maaaiiia  daaimi  h*  Iha 

Brt»«ayall  idHilHliHaMMH,  ahd  Ww*!  Haihi  id 
iaii  IH.  W^*«»  ^^*^  *'**♦  •^♦^  •**** 
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llowvar.  h*  worked  on  the  pr»inM^  that  l«ct*- 
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ianaior  of  hi*  tima  ha  r«att«a«1 
a  Baiiadir  might  ha  aiiatiit  hti  i 
tin  bill  btit  t««morraw  tj^a 
mighl  ba  vilh  him.  on  annlhar 
MUM  Of  mu  Iran,  lima  and 
Ma  ofpoiWI  «l  IMlaT  barama 
of  loiBoffnW 
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Aa   wa   loctli    bMfe.   It 
Byrnaa  had  a  r*m<  rbabta  intultliin 
him  til  mambanihip  'm  Mfnmitl 
eommiitaaa  whirh  wara  daatlnall 
important  Uglalaiiim  mtct  in\«>*t 
cuuraa  ataryona  knowa  tha  imjKt 
CgMmuta*    on    Appropriailon* 
■tnator  Byrnta  want  on  tha  Bank 
rtncy  Cummlttaa  a»ma  n(  tia  in 
Una  wuhdatad  why     Whfn  thi 
toagan  Ita  invaangatlon  uf  tha  H< 
fan  and   Wall    M»raal.   and   bait*  n 
•ttt  awh  banking  and  aMuritv 
gtiarantaa  ur   bank  dafMlla^  itf 
•hB  Bsrhanrtf 
ABnHniairanon, 
CorintralMm,    w«    un4ara(«iMi 
•yrrtaa  tvaa  thara 

Whan  ihara  waa  a  widaapraa<! 
Mid  iinampioymant.  wa  nnd  Mai 
rhairman  tti  a  apaoial  danata 
BMiing  with  tha  attBJggg. 

Whan  tha  ory  oaOM  VB  for  morW 
OB«*rimanl,  wa  nnd  Hanaior  l%riiM  dBMf  • 
BMn    of    a    aommittaa    on 
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A  HMm  of  world  traval 
kmg  baftira  many  of  bia 
war  rliiud  gutharlng  on  tha  h* 
■ambar  or  Iha  Navai  Altaira  C 
IBf  UMMnttlaa  Itn   Appr*>prial 
ByriHM     fdUitad     through 
atrowgtBan  tha  Amarican   Navy 
trlpp4ad  aflar  tha  rtrai 
inca  Willi  tha  larma  mI 
CSDnfaranaa     UitpiaiiMrail 
«l  )*ao/l  Narbur,  ilia  Ja|ia  might 

Kn  aM  i«i  Aniofioa  bad  it 
aiof   ByruM    affuru   la 
Itatry. 

Whan  tba  n*w  Ouncraaa  mat 
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la  pooM  and  war.  in  gctod 
JanM  f    Byrnaa  aa  a  Sana  tor 
wbaro  ba  rould  ba  aioat  alfrctiY  i 
and  roiild  randar  tba  graataat 
country.    Ir    hia   Btata,    and 
What    ha  did    (or   South   Carol 
lutow  and  appractata     But  hia 
IM  WM  lo  tha  Notton  aa  a  wheli 

In    1B41    Jamaa   Prancia 
potntad  by  Proaidant  rranklin 
Aaaotiata  JuaU««  of  tha 
tb*  Onltad  Btataa     loon  aftor 
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Court.     Kla  Brat  opinion  waa 
caoa  of  Mwm4»  a.  CollAorala. 
Mm  ba  tfamaoMntad  that  ha 
etel  oMllty  at  a  bigta  quality, 
for  Ma  owecoaa  m  an  Aaaoclata 
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auoccaaXul  work  aa  a  practict:ig  attorney  in 
the  8uta  and  Padaral  courta,  together  with 
hia  wide  knowiadga.of  public  aglalra.  which 
ba  bad  Katharad  while  aarvtng  In  tba  Houm 
of  Roprtarntattvaa  and  in  tha  United  BtatM 
BanaU.  H*  waa  a  harmonizing  influance 
upon  thi)  Court  Ha  (alt  that  nuthtng  ahuuld 
happen  tu  weaken  ita  influcuca  or  reduce  the 
traditional  raapect  fur  it.  H*  rMpactad  tbe 
Views  ill  bia  rullaagura  however  far  removed 
(rem  bia  own.  Hia  nuiniorM  were  wall- 
raaaunad  and  auppurtad  by  tHa  waigtol  of 
autboriiy  and  ware  cuucbad  in  umpU  khd 
cl»  r  language  odkutdiod  to  clarily  giid  con* 
vinM.  Na  waa  bappy  aa  a  mombar  of  the 
Cettri  and  eiijuyeu  tha  work  immanaely 
When  a  aeitaa  ul  uutl  tmptlttd  BtM  ti>  rwlgii 
from  the  bupranta  MUrl  to  aMopt  another 
app«>lnitnanl  IBd  rPMiilning  aitM  niambara 
raiM-aaaad  ItMlr  NfTOt  In  Mia  lulloWHig  laUar 

i4j  him.  "We  taarn  of  y«'ur  rmignnuirtt  with 
a  dMp  MUM  uf  iBe  Inaa  wh  cb  it  brlitga  ti' 
tho  CByri  ami  to  all  of  ua  pdrtuBAtly  In 
tUo  all  loo  briof  porled  ur  uur  neooclatloii 
BtnM  your  appoUitinoni  to  tba  Court  wa 
bavo  ooiM  to  valua  highly  ymtr  roniribuiion 
to  Ita  datlberatiima.  drawn  from  Iha  wida 
kmtwladga  ti(  aaaira  whUb  you  havt  gained 
in  Iha  Ci.iiraa  of  a  long  and  anlinani  public 
•grylM.  We  cherlah  the  happy  panubAl  n- 
toMonohlp  which  that  aaa  datlMi  Bm  aatib- 
llabad  All  of  ua  part  with  you  reluctantly 
and  Willi  jragrai.  We  are  raconeUed  to  your 
going  onl^  by  tba  raali»attd«  hmI  you  are 
moved  By  a  aanaa  of  duty  to  randtr  a  naadad 
aarvtM  of  pubiie  importance  m  a  timo  of 
fTMl  BaMoiial  iMgriiBgy.  Wa  wiah  yi)U  all 
•Bagaa  IB  IBBI  BtW  aBi  ariUima  undei  taking, 
aBi  Um  yoB  iBay  BbB  In  it  that  durable 
MtMfartton  vtoieb  is  the  true  reward  for  a 
iraai  taak  Rraatly  parrnrrnad  " 

Whrn  Mr  Byrnaa  took  the  Mth  of  oflUx 
aa  an  Aaaitrinta  Juaiica  Of  tha  Btiprama  Court, 
Praaldant   K<MMia«alt   aald      "1   Wlah   it   wtra 

jMibIa  to  rut  Jimmy  ByrnM  into  two  paru. 
f  thta  ware  puaolMa.  I  would  MMp  cma  part 
In  the  Benate  and  pttl  tlM  oUlor  fmrt  im  tha 


R 


Aflor  Peart  Harbor  tha  Pra«Mlent,  diara* 
gariHiii anatom  and  traBMiaM,  vkhktt  for  hatp 
t<i  tbdw  Ba  truatad  and  vlio  Ba  know  oeuld 
rnaka  a  aoiitrtbtitlon  in  ihoaa  dark  daya 
wBon  BOB*  of  tia  waa  loo  aura  the  AiU  powara 
ttfBM  bo  dafaaiad,  ' 

Tha  Ptaaidant  wanted  Juattca  Byrnaa  in  hia 
rHhcial  family  nut  ha  haaltmad  i<i  aak  htm  to 
giva  U|>  tha  aarurliy  of  IBg  Btlprama  OOBTt. 
finally,  nnr  night  tha  PrtaMoat  Mkad  Jva* 
lir«>  Byrnaa  in  roma  ><•  hi*  aMBMal  the  Whtta 
HoMM  fnr  a  talk  After  dlMWilbt  the  prob' 
lenta  al  BaBi.  Mo  l*rMldant  ttirited  u>  Juatiea 
ByrnM  and  Mid!  "tflMuny,  hofr  about  your 
takltig  leave  of  ahggnag  mai  IttM  BlipriNna 
Court  and  roming  down  her*  to  hatp  met" 

Juatire  Byrnaa  did  not  haalkata  or  aak  to 
alaap  ovar  tha  matter,     Ha  promptly  rapllad: 

"Mr  Praatdant.  thara  ia  ni  luch  thing  aa 
iMVa  of  abaance  from  the  Bt|»reme  roiirt 
I  do  net  ballevv  that  any  man  while  aarvtng 
aa  a  Juatice  of  tha  Court  ahruld  perform 
dutlM  requiring  declalona  o(  a  politieal 
natttf*. 

If  you  think,  however,  in  thla  ertati  I  can 
bo  of  aervlce  to  you,  aa  Commander  in  Chief. 
then  ynu  do  not  have  to  draft  me.  I  want 
to  make  whatavar  contribution  I  ran  in  help- 
ing win  thla  vrar.  I  will  reatgn.  but  tha  rMlf> 
nation  muat  be  without  raaarvatlona  " 

Juatiee  Byrnaa  aaked  for  paper  and  pen 
and  then  and  there  aubmitted  hia  rMtgna- 
tion  aa  Aaaoeiat*  Juetlce  of  tha  Onltod  Btataa 
Buprvme  Court. 

The  Preatdent  than  offered  to  iMve  unfilled 
tha  vaear)cy  created  by  Mr  Byrnca'  raaigna- 
tion,  but  Mr.  ByrnM  declined  to  agree  to 
tbat  couraa.  becauae  of  hia  belief  tbat  it 
would  alTact  the  admin latra tion  of  the  Court, 
and  be  unfair  to  the  other  nwmbera. 

Tbe  neit  day  tbe  Preetdent  made  tho  an- 
nouneemcnt.  and  before  the  aun  waa  down 
fomMC  Joatica  Byrnaa  moved  bia  oBIbm  to 


the  eaat  wing  of  the  White  Houae  and  M- 
■umed  hie  dutlea  aa  Director  of  BconomlG 
BtabiliMtlon, 

One  of  the  paramount  prtAtona  confront- 
Ing  the  Nation  at  thla  time  wu  Inflation. 
Boom  bold  atrnka  had  to  be  made.  Under 
tha  broad  powera  Riven  the  Prealdent  and  tba 
Director  of  Bconomlc  Stablllaalion.  Director 
Eyrnea  prepared  the  famoua  hnld-tbc-ltna 
order  which  (roca  wagea  and  pricaa.  The  or* 
der  brought  down  upon  Director  ByrnM  and 
the  White  Houae  every  enneelvabia  dtmbum, 
but  (inv  by  day,  and  month  by  month,  Direc* 
tor  BiniM.  inaiaad  uf  parmliiliii  the  order 
tu  be  weakened,  •irangihatiad  it  With  tha 
bariiing  of  iha  Praaldant,  Dirartor  Bytnaa  m* 
rorcad  thai  arder  and  aiibaequant  ofderi  Id 
aiab  liM  gaoBomio  aiTaiia,  and  in  m  dolnf 
anvad  thla  fountry  from  the  ravaiM  of  in> 
natluh, 

Witan  DirMtor  ByrnM  took  up  hia  Wbita 
Hnuae  dutlea.  prett  oonfiiaion  e«iiaia(t  in  tba 
Ouvernmeiit  at  WMhington  The  frtaident 
harl  detagatrd  varioua  poweia  to  (iirierenl 
people  aiwi  there  waa  general  cuntuaion  and 
dlaantiaf action  Tha  Prealden*  waa  ao  O0« 
cupied  with  hia  praaaing  dutiM  aa  Com* 
mander  In  Chief  that  ha  did  nut  have  time 
to  aaa  people  who  needed  lo  be  Men  and  to 
make  the  declalona  noMaaary  if  the  ilomMllo 
front  were  Ut  produce  (ur  victory  at  tha 
battle  front. 

Stepping  down  from  the  gu|ueme  CouK 
gave  Director  Bvriiea  gre-tt  prealige.  Alao, 
whan  the  PreaiUrnt  placed  Diraotor  Byrnaa  in 
the  While  Houm  he  gave  him  abaoiute  au« 
thurity  Tbarafort,  it  waa  only  a  ahott  time 
bafore  high  oSelala,  unahia  to  aM  the  Praai> 
dtni,  ware  eomlng  to  OlrMtor  ByrnM  (or 
Baalilona,  Dlrtttor  iyrnea  had  frM  accaM 
10  tBa  FrMldent.  DmUIoiw  began  roiling 
out  of  the  White  Houae  and  order  waa  brought 
out  of  cimoa,  No  one  qUMlionrd  Uteae  da* 
rlBiona  and  not  unce  did  the  PtMident  (all 
to  back  up  declalona  made  by  bia  Aaalatant 
rrMident, 

Another  problem  Direftar  ByrnM  Inherited 
WM  iba  tarrlAc  batlla  helwean  tha  War  Pro* 
durtlon  Board  and  the  War  and  Navy  Depart* 
meiita  Thla  controvnray  uvrr  how  much  of 
our  pnductlun  would  go  lo  ihe  militnry  aarv* 
IM,  and  how  much  would  be  reuined  (or 
elvlllan  um  wm  h  (onilnuuua  threat  tu  tha 
mobiliiMiilon  priib'em, 

RaallBlng  thla,  the  Fraaident  areated  an 
11 'man  over 'all  Board  ut  War  Mobil laatien 
on  which  were  the  Frmident  and  the  varlout 
department  heada  eobaamai  arith  the  prob* 
lam  Direruir  ByrnM  waa  made  Director  of 
ihe  OSm  of  War  MubiliMllon  with  (ull  power 
to  dlFMl. 

Kiaiitry  aioBc  Bill  revMl  tba  tremendoua 
coiitribuiioB  Dlyafior  ByrnM  made  in  help* 
ing  to  Win  the  war  by  mobiiiaing  tbe  homa 
front,  Hia  poliliral.  lagitlailve,  and  judicial 
background,  together  with  the  abaoiute  truat 
and  oonndance  which  tba  rrMideni  had  in 
him.  enabled  Director  Byrnea  to  perf<irm 
duilM  at  the  White  Houm  with  dlapatcb,  auc* 
ceaa.  and  aallaf action, 

No  roan  in  paaMtima  or  wartime,  esoapt 
the  PrMident.  hM  ever  carried  the  load  which 
Director  Byrnea  did  while  at  the  White  Houm. 
He  put  hia  duty  to  country  above  everything 
elM,  and  at  times  with  a  heavy  heart  and 
kaan  dlaappolntment.  carried  on  like  a  good 
•oldier. 

With  tha  War  Mobil ixallon  program  well 
under  way.  the  Prealdent  aaked  Director 
ByrnM  to  accompany  hira  to  the  Yalta  Con- 
ferenM.  There  the  declatona  were  made 
which  aealed  the  doom  of  the  Axis  powera, 
and  there  definite  planning  for  the  pcatwar 
period  waa  begun.  Production  on  the  home 
front  waa  the  baais  of  many  of  theae  declalona. 
But  at  Yalta.  Director  Byrnes  was  gaining 
background  and  knowledge  which  were  to 
Mrvc  him  well  in  a  different  and  wider  field. 

Director  Byrnaa  returned  from  Yalta  con- 
vinced that  tbe  end  of  the  Buropean  war 
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WM  In  sight.  Bit  mind  waa  made  up.  He 
would  continue  until  It  waa  certain  the  war 
In  Europe  was  over;  then  he  would  retire, 
having  no  intention  to  stay  in  ofBce  for  the 
job  of  demoblllMtlon.  By  this  time  Con- 
creM  bad  paaaed  the  Mobllteatlon  and  Da- 
roobiimatlon  Act.  Director  Byrnm  had  the 
taak  of  continuing  moblllMtlon  at  full  pace, 
■nd  at  the  same  time  preparing  plans  for 
domoblllBfttlon,  This  ha  did  But  he  had 
determined  that  whoever  waa  to  s\icceed  him 
should  take  charge  before  the  German  aur* 
render  m  that  peraon  could  partirlpata  In 
framing  the  poetwar  polldaa  he  would  have 
to  admlnlater.  He  made  hia  reaignation  ef- 
fective April  1,  and  returned  to  BparUnburg 
April  I.  1H».  .    _ 

Upon  the  death  of  praairtpiit  RooMvelt  10 
daya  later,  President  Truman  immediately 
eallad  Mr  Byrnes  to  Wn*hlngt«)n,  and  after 
a  eonference,  Prealdent  Truman  determined 
to  appoint  Mr  Byrnea  Berretary  of  ntat*  m 
soon  aa  the  United  Natinna  ntMllng  In  Ban 
franciaco  came  to  an  end. 

When  PrMident  RoOMvelt  Inaisted  upon  01* 
rector  ByrnM  accompanying  him  to  the  Yalta 
Conference,  he  may  not  have  renlired  It,  but 
he  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
peace,   It  enabled  Mr  Byrne*  to  hear  the  ron- 
verMtlons  preceding  the  Yalta  agreements 
which  have  been  dlacusaad  ever  alnce  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers     It  was  the  nouih  Caro* 
linlan'a  first  international  conference,  but  aa 
DirMtor  of  War  Moblllratlon  he  waa  almMt 
dally  In  eonfrrrnce  with  Prea  dent  Rooaevelt 
aa  to  the  various  phaaaa  o{  the  war  effort 
He  waa  a  Congreaaman  during  the  Pirst  World 
War  and  waa  a  atancli  aupporter  of  Wnodrow 
Wllaon  and  of  tha  Uavue  o(  Natlona     Ha 
waa  in  Paria  when  the  armistice  waa  aignrd  in 
Ilia,  and  had  an  op|w>rtunlty  to  see  how  big 
polllica  were  played  to  the  detriment  of  a 
laatlng  peace:  he  witneaaed  the  pllfalla  into 
which  PrMident  Wllaon  (all  which  wrecked 
hia  dream  for  world  peace     Thla  aaperlenM 
anat>led  him  to  ba  an  informed  negotiator. 
It  la  certain  that  the  unfortunate  experlenM 
of    PrMident    Wllaon    influaniad    BMretary 
ByrnM  to  aatahllah  hia  bipartlaan  policy. 

Ten  days  after  taking  ofTlce,  BMreury 
ByrnM  aooompanied  Prraldani  Truman  to  the 
Petadam  Conference  He  furnished  the  PrMl* 
dent  a  transcript  of  the  shorthand  notes  ha 
had  made  at  Yalta,  which  helped  the  PrMl* 
dent  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  the  |>eaM 
negoliailnna, 

Al  Potadam  It  aeemed  there  would  be  no 
afraamani,  tha  Big  ThrM  being  unable  to 
aettle  their  dl«TerencM  as  to  Oerman  rapara* 
tlona,  the  Balkan  prohlema,  and  the  Bpanlah 
problem  Drawing  heavily  from  hia  long  e«- 
parlance  anmntl  the  conference  talile  In  tha 
Congreaa,  necretary  Dvrnea  worked  night  and 
day  to  prevent  the  (allure  o(  the  con(erenee, 
Pinally,  m  a  rMUlt  of  private  talka  by  the 
Becretary  with  Btalln  and  Molotov  completa 
agreement  waa  reached.  At  the  ImI  mMt* 
ing  Stalin  aaked  for  recognition,  and  to  tha 
•urprlae  of  ihoaa  preeent,  aald  he  wlahed  to 
attribute  to  the  Becretary  of  State  ihe  auo* 
OMa  of  the  conference  becauae,  to  use  Stslln'a 
words.  "Mr  Byrnes  brought  us  together  " 

At  Potsdam  many  mommtoua  declalona 
were  made,  but  none  were  more  Important 
than  the  decision  to  um  tha  atomic  bomb, 
Becretary  Byrnea  waa  one  of  the  (ew  men 
who  during  the  war  knew  of  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  When  PrMident  Tru- 
man WM  advlaed  by  tbe  aclentlsta  that  they 
believed  the  problem  had  been  aolved,  the 
PrMident  appointed  Mr.  Byrnes  as  his  rep- 
raaantative  upon  a  commlttM  which  worked 
In  aecret  for  WMks  providing  for  the  teet 
In  New  Meilco  and  dlscuMlng  tbe  poaalble 
UM  of  the  bomb.  At  Potadam  he  partici- 
pated In  the  conferencM  which  led  to  the 
declalon  to  um  the  bomb  In  order  to  Mve 
the  Uvea  they  knew  would  t»e  loat  in  the 
planned  effort  to  Invade  Japan.  Tbe  Secre- 
Ury  returned  from  Potadam  Juat  In  time  to 
exchange  communicatlona  with  the  JapancM 
Gk>vemmcnt  aa  to  tbe  surrender. 
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Shortly  thereafter  he  wm  in  London  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  For- 
eign  Mtnlaters.    There   he   set   the   pattern 
for  his  policy  of  patience  and  flrmncaa  with 
Russia,    During  the  war  there  waa  no  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  agrMroanU  with  Rusala. 
becauae  she  needed  our  aaslatance.    With  tbe 
caaMtlon  of  hoatllltlea  there  waa  no  mora 
lend-laaM  to  proroiM,  and  RuMla  could  not 
well  axk  for  any  more  urrilury  from   tbe 
enemy  sutM,    AgrMment  became  difllrult. 
The  Bovlet  representatives  diffrred  with  the 
other  representativM  on  every  isaue.    Bm* 
rauiy  Byrnea  declined  lo  agree  lo  gtva  to 
BuMla  QM  of  tha  lUlian  colonies  which 
they  dealred  for  a  naval  bMe  In  the  Madi* 
terranean,    He  insisted  that  they  live  up  to 
their  pIfdfM  aa  to  the  Balkan  BtatM,    He 
refuaed  to  niiree  to  dxim*  lepntalldna  agalnat 
liHly  and  to  the  ceMion  u{  territory  urged 
by  the  Soviets,  declaring  that  a  cruel  peaM 
would  hot  be  n  laatlng  peace.    He  urged  the 
calllitg  of  a  pence  rotiference  ao  that  all  the 
nations  that  fotiBht  the  wnr  ml«ht  partici- 
pate in  making  llie  peace     When  the  Sovlela 
refUMd  this  laat  propoMi  the  Becrruiy  sd- 
Journed  the  conference,  declaring   thnt   he 
oould  not  Mcrlfice  a  principle  of  thla  kind 
merely  (or  the  sake  o(  agreement.    This  decl- 
alon required  courage.    He  renllMd  that  he 
would  be  ciitlcired  for  the  (allure  to  agrM 
at  his  first  con(erence  with  the  (orelgn  min- 
isters, but  he  had  (alih  in  the  people,    When 
he  returned  and  informed  the  people  that 
the  iMUe  waa  whether  the  peace  »hould  be 
dictated   by  the  hlg  |M)wers  lu  all  o(   ihe 
United  Nailona  without  giving  them  a  chsnre 
to  do  more  than  sign  on  the  dolled  line,  the 
people  rallied  to  his  support     He  bMama  tha 
champion  o(  tha  amaller  statM 

Two  mnntha  later  he  auggeated  a  mMting 
In  Moscow  Real  prograM  wm  made,  Tha 
peace  eon(erenoe  which  the  Bovieia  would 
not  agrM  lo  at  London,  they  finally  agrMd 
lo  al  Moacow,  He  alao  Induced  the  Soviets 
to  Join  Ihe  United  States  m  sponsoring  the 
reeolutlon  providing  for  intarnatlonal  control 
of  atomic  energy 

In  January  the  Secretary  went  to  London 
and  Biiceeeded  in  having  the  Oeneral  Aaaam- 
biy  of  United  Nations  unanimously  agrM  to 
the  atomic  energy  resolution  first  suggMtad 
by  the  United  ItatM,    It  eoon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Soviets  had  adopted  a  policy 
of  expanaion.    They  were  not  aatiaflad  with 
puppet  govarnmenia  in  the  Balkana  and  with 
the  cohirol  o(  the  Baltic  siaiM,    They  re* 
fused   to  withdraw   troops  from  Iran  and 
coiidurted   a  war  of  nervM  with  Turkey 
Becretary  ByrnM  reaoried  m  «>pen  diplomacy 
and  in  a  aerlM  of  apMchea  he  made  plain 
that  the  United  States  meant  bualnoM  when 
It  pledged  lu  support  m  the  United  Hatlone, 
and  to  prevent  agfraMion  by  any  ataie    The 
Soviet  policy  cauaed  grMt  unrMt  throufhout 
the  world,  but  particularly  in  iuropa.    Th« 
Bituatlon  continued  until  lata  aummer.   Bm* 
reury  ByrnM,  resliamg  apparently  that  the 
Soviets  were  endeavoring  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  defeated  and  diahMrtened  Oermana,  and 
tbat  they  were  advlaing  tbe  Oermana  that 
the  Americana  would  return  to  a  policy  of 
laolatlon.  went  to  Stuttgart  to  dMlare  our 
Oerman  program.    It  waa  hMrtenlng  to  the 
Oermana  who  wanted.  In  any  event,  to  know 
their  fate.    At  the  aame  time  the  Secretary 
gave  notice  that  we  would  not  return  to 
laolatlon  as  we  had  after  the  Plrat  World  War; 
he  gave  notice  to  all  eonwrnad  tbat  M  long 
as  there  waa  an  army  of  occupation  in  Oar- 
many,  the  Army  of  the  Unltad  StatM  would 
ba  in  Oermany:  be  gave  courage  to  France, 
to  Turkey  and  other  countrlM.  where  tba 
Sovleta  were  conducting  a  war  of  narvaa. 
In  New  York,  at  the  end  of  the  ywr.  he  mw 
hU    policy    pay    dlvldenda.    For    3    weeka 
the  SovleU  refUMd  to  agrM  to  any  of  the 
propoaala  recommended  by  two-thirds  of  the 
governmenu  that  attended  the  peace  con- 
ference  In  Paria.    They  demanded  more  con- 
coMlona.    Secretary  ByrnM  refuaed  their  da- 
manda.    Finally  they  concluded  that  ba  said 


what  ha  meant,  and  mMnt  what  he  aald. 
Their  attitude  changed.  They  agreed  to  aU 
of  the  recommendationa  of  the  peace  con- 
ference: they  adopted  a  conciliatory  attitude 
in  the  United  Natlona;  they  abandoned  their 
tbreau  against  Iran,  the  relatione  of  tha 
AlIlM  were  placed  on  a  aounder  bMls.  and 
the  prospect  for  permanent  peace  becama 
brighter  than  at  any  time  alnce  VJ-day. 

The  opinion  of  the  people  In  many  c«>un* 
tries  was  well  expressed  by  tbe  London  Ob- 
Mrver  in  an  editorial  atatin|:  "It  muat  there- 
fore ba  rMkonad  asMBf  tba  year  a  major 
events  that  IMS  BSI  *  *  *  priHiuced 
the  baginninga  «f  s  MliniBlgibIa  nonparty 
aitd  Icmg-term  AmwidM  foralfn  policy,  Thla 
la  Ihe  work  of  Mr,  ByrnM,  easily  ihe  moat  con- 
sidernble  Secretary  of  State  America  hM  had 
in  thU  century  " 

As  Secretary  of  Btata  ha  gave  the  neeemary 
Impetus  to  get  the  United  Natlona  Organiaa* 
tion  wall  along  lU  way  to  aucceaa.  In  a  year 
and  a  half  ha  made  Mven  trn»a  acroaa  tha 
ocean.  It  wm  a  terrible  strain,  but  had  he 
not  done  it  he  oould  not  have  kept  in  touch 
with  the  prohlema  of  the  State  Department 
that  conaiantly  demanded  attention  He 
aponatired  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  IMd. 
His  relations  with  the  OongreM  contributed 
to  the  paaaage  of  the  bill.  The  bUl  hM  given 
heart  to  Uncle  Sam's  sentinels  throughout 
the  world  and  Us  beneficial  effects  will  ba 
evident  In  the  days  to  come. 

He  esiabllahed  U>r  the  first  time  broad* 
rsnge  p-illcy  alatemenu  for  every  country  In 
the  world,  ao  that  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
our  Ambaaaadora  in  the  field  have  a  written 
statamant  of  the  policy  of  the  United  StatM, 
whieh  pollay  ta  reviaad  m  naoaaaliy  requlrM. 
Secretary  Byrnes'  last  official  act  wm  tha 
algnlng  of  the  treat Im  he  labored  ao  »uc* 
aaaafuily  to  achieve,  and  which  ao  mngnlfi* 
atBtly  chart  the  roe d  back  to  peace. 

The  cauM  of  world  iieaaa  lo  Bacraury 
ByrttM  WM  far  and  beyond  panoB  or  party. 
Bncouraged  by  PrMident  Truman  and  en- 
ihuaiMtioalty  aupportad  by  Senator  VsNatM- 
aaaa  and  Senator  Conmaixv,  he  has  be* 
quaaihed  to  the  Amarican  people  a  concept 
o(  American  foreign  policy  thai  iranscenda 
parllsanship  snd  u  tha  unquMlitmed  voice  of 
Amerlaa  in  the  eouncii  halls  of  the  world 
It  ahould  ever  be  the  prayer  of  a  peace' loving 
Amerloa  that  ihu  ideal  of  a  nonpartiMn  (or* 
eign  policy,  ao  boldly  eonceivad  and  ao  eara* 
fully  nurtured  by  him.  may  never  be  da- 
parted  (mm  and  that  the  auirma  of  partlaan 
Ntrife  may  never  again  darken  or  obaeura 
American  foreign  pollay. 

The  divikinn  of  tha  world  among  the  great 
powers  under  tha  disarming  slogan  of 
"spheres  of  infiueiiM  "  tba  inavlUble  breed* 
era  of  (uiurr  wara,  ha  ra)actad  m  violaMva 
of  the  Whole  concept  of  the  Unltad  Natlona. 
On  the  ctintrary,  he  aeoaptad  for  America 
Ihe  role  of  the  unyielding  guardian  of  in- 
ternational juatlce  and  right  Speak  ing  for 
America,  he  became  the  ouupofcen  champion 
o(  the  weak  agalnat  the  powerful,  ot  the  amall 
against  tht  large,  of  the  Just  agalnat  tha 
strong.  Ha  dMlarad  ralentlaM  war  on  ac* 
graaaion,  vhatbar  by  friend  or  by  fee. 

Never  hM  an  American  Secretary  of  SUta 
BO  openly  aUtad  and  ao  bravely  upheld  Amer- 
lean  forelgi  policy  m  he  did.  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Unltad  Natlona  and  in  the  peace  con* 
ferenoM.  He  bravely  removed  the  cloak  of 
myatio  aecrecy  from  diplomacy  and  aniiaud 
pubiie  opinion  and  the  endorMment  of  tba 
natlona  of  tbe  world  for  bia  profram.  Ha 
truly  gave  rcfraahlng  rMltty  to  tbe  WUaonian 
doctrine  of  "open  oovananU  openly  arrived 

at." 

No  period  in  our  national  history  hM  been 
fraught  with  ao  many  momentoua  probleroa 
aa  that  during  which  JamM  F.  ByrnM  aervcd 
in  the  National  Houm  of  RepreMnUtlvee.  tb« 
United  BtatM  Benate.  m  Director  of  Wm 
Mobillutlon.  and  m  Secretary  of  8UU.  By 
'reaaon  of  his  Mrvice  and  achlevementa  ba 
haa  already  taken  his  place  in  tbe  moving 
atraam  of  hlatory  m  a  great  Amarican,  and 
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li  cBttttod  to  rank  •tone  with  John 
John  C.  Calhoun,  and  BtaMnita  " 
M  totttb  CaroUnft'i  moat 
■MO.    n  u.  tharafort.  AttlBf  and 
that  tha  tanata  ot  ■outh 
pU«a  hto  portnilt  in  tha  aanau 
ramlnd  futura  fanarationa  o(  bta 
Tarlad  acbtavaoMnu  in  tha  f" 
•Uta  and  bu  country.  mmI  to  I    . 
ct  teuth  OifoUM  to  noMa 


outatanditc 


OarotlA 


Rutladffa. 

TUlmao 

atataa* 

a^proprtata 

ahould 

to 

nany  and 

of  bta 

futura 

aflorta  ot 


el  hambar 


■arviBa 
na|tra 


To  tha  arttat,  Oraea  Annatta  Du  Pr*.  I  aay. 
Tou  hava  produead  a  wondarful  Ukpnaai.  and 
an  aiaallant  plaa^  o'  art. 

I  am  Klad  to  hava  tha  honor  t(  acaapt  It 
on  bahalf  ot  tha  paopla  of  Soutfel  Caroliaa. 


NOM  jAMta  r  rnuTBa 


god 


expactatl  >nk. 
polttl  »1 


tlflih 


CI  n 
trily 


tte 
re<  ttrt 


Tha  PaasisiitT.  Ladlaa  and 
now  aoaaa  to  tba  btchltf  bt  of  thU 
tha  praaanUUon  of  South   Cftrol 
dkstinguiabcd  stataaman  and 
and    b««t    balovad    dtiaao.    tha 
Jama*  9  Byrnaa. 

Mr   B-mjtta   Sareral  weak*  ago. 
member  of  the  tenaU  committee 
I  deeply  kpprecuted  tha  UiTlUtioi 
thaae    eKercUes.    that    I    really 
ahould  not  be  preaent  to  bear 
ttaad     He  Inalatad.  and  my  preaan<^ 
that  my  aeniie  of  appreciation  la 
my  aenae  of  modaaty. 

However.  I  am  modaat  enough 
embarraaacd  by  the  words  of  praU4 
been  showered  upon  me  by  my 
■dgar  Brown,   by   the   lieutenant 
and  particularly  by  my  friend 
On  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  the 
axpactad  to  be  eloquent  and  be  Is 
abow  a  reasonable  disregard  of 
Wycha  baa  fulfUled  both 

RIB     reference     to     my 
prompts  rac  to  say  a  few  words 
ofBce     Iri  my  opinion,  no  man 
a  candidate  for  public  oOca  for 
ward  or  even  for  the  honor  of  th4 
either  event  hla  motive  la  a 
mau  who  plans  a  public  career 
ouly  If  ha  boneatly  bellevea  be 
samee  to  the  paopla.  and  be  la 
to  render  soeh  a  aerrloa. 

TtMiaa  of  ui  with  long  political 
would  aay  to  auch  a  man  that 
coaipanaatlon  he  would  ever 
knowladca  that  be  baa  been  abl« 
ptUh  aomethlng  helpful  for  the 
the  knowledge  that  bU  efTorta  are 
by  thoae  paopla. 

That  hnowledga  la  a  aourea  of 
(action  to  a  man  In  pubhe  life 
public  career.  I  have  made  any 
to  good  government;    If 
OOca  of  War  liobillaatlon  I  have 
In  any  dagrce  to  the  succeaaful 
ot  the  war.  and  particularly  U  aa 
Stau  I  have  cootrlbutad  any  ^  - 
Ing  of  a  firm  foundation  on  whlc)i 
be  built  a  strtictura  of  juat  and 
than,  happy  will  I  be  In  all  tha 
me.    That  bapplneaa  muat  be 
people  of  South  Carolina,  for 
you  who  gaaa  ma  tha  opportunlt  r 
this  aervtca. 

Tour  oonAdenca  and  your  suppo^ 
eomfo*^lng  to  me  through  all 
never  more  so  than  In  the  laat . 
during  the  pnlod  I  spent  moat 
ovaraaas  attandlng  International 
In  such  confareneaa  no  man  can 
laaa  be  has  tha  support  ot  tha 
of  tha  paopla  at  home.    There 
whan  I  waa  not  certain  of  that 
In  that  period,  in  thoae  trying 
WM  comlorttnc  to  haar  from  ' 
for  whaoaear  I  haard  I  teamed 
doubia  othara  mlfht  have,  the 
CaroUna  atlll  ratalaad  thalr 

Portunataly  for  ma.  thlnfa  c 
tha  laat  •  or  •  montha  I  have 
happy  and  humbla.  too.  by  the 
good  wiU  and  aupport  that  have 
tioBi  paopla  tn  aU  walla  ot  Itfe 


gent  lemen.  we 

pocaslon — 

ns's  meat 

emlrtent  Junst. 
Honorable 


advued  a 

Lhst  while 

to  attend 

;hought    I 

mfself  eulo- 

indlcates 

gdeatar  than 


10 
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that  have 

friend. 

governor. 

Ju4ge  Wyche. 

speaker  Is 

<  xpected  to 

fa|ts.    Judge 


as  Dlretor 


towiid 


th( 


nat 


da  -s 

Sou  h 
tUftt 
ipcc>le 
eonA(  anea 

ha;  iged. 


aU  sacUona  ot  tha  Nation.  Today.  I  know 
thoaa  good  friends  will  not  Uka  exception 
whan  I  apeak  tba  truth  and  say  that  much  as 
I  appcaeuu  tbair  oonftdanoa  and  good  will. 
atUl  mora  do  I  appreciate  tha  oonftdanee  and 
good  win  of  tha  paopla  of  South  Carolina, 
my  native  Suu. 

You  paopla  of  Vouth  OaroUna  have  baan 
kind  to  me.  much  kinder  than  naoaaaary.  I 
can  never  repay  you.  but  I  can  and  will  pray 
that  Ood  wUl  blaaa  and  will  keep  you  always. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WAYNE  M0R3E 

or  oaaooM  I 

W  THl  SSNATI  OP  THX  UNTTID  8TATI8 
Wednesday.  February  26  (legitlative  day 
of  Wednesday,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
speech  on  the  subject  of  labor  relations 
problems,  delivered  by  Mr.  Sid  Woodbury, 
of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
before  the  Medford  (Oreg.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  January  18.  1947.  I  think 
it  is  particularly  apropos  that  this  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Conciessioiial  Rkcoro 
because  of  the  legislation  that  is  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioord. 
as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Jackson  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  Mrs. 
Woodbury  aiKl  I  are  very  happy  that  we  were 
Invited  to  attend  this  memorable  dedication 
of  the  Rogue  Elk  Forest  and  tonight's  meet- 
ing of  the  Jackson  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. It  has  been  instructive  for  us.  and 
moat  Inaplratlonal  aa  well.  Please  remember 
that  our  latchstrlng  In  Portland  alao  la  al- 
ways out. 

May  I  congrattilatc  all  concerned  In  the  re- 
forestation program,  of  which  today's  dedica- 
tion is  a  forerunner  of  many  to  follow.  Its 
Import  is  epochal,  becauae  In  no  other  way 
can  you  provide  lumber  needs  for  future 
generations.  The  challenge  to  this  age  Is 
Inescapable,  and  you  are  proving  yo\ir  birth- 
right as  American  dtiaens  by  accepting  it. 
Mo  other  part  of  our  country  is  as  favored  aa 
the  Pacific  coaat  by  nature  for  quickly  re- 
pairing the  ravages  of  a  spendthrltt  Industry. 
Up  in  our  part  of  the  woods,  or,  rather, 
what  once  was  our  woods,  we  also  are  con- 
cerned with  refor^tatlon.  The  great  stands 
of  timber  In  the  Columbia  River  and  Tilla- 
mook and  Grays  Harbor  areas,  once  consid- 
ered Inexhaustible,  are  a  mere  shadow  of 
their  former  magnificence.  Our  more  for- 
ward-looking companlea,  whose  future  de- 
pends on  forest  products  in  their  different 
uses,  are  now  cutting  on  a  selective  basis  and 
repairing,  so  far  as  possible,  by  tree  planting, 
the  Inexcusable  waste  of  the  past  50  years. 

Now,  speaking  as  the  newly  elected  preal- 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  tha 
City  of  Portland,  I  should  like  to  say  I  am 
t>eglnnlng  to  sort  out  the  main  from  the 
minor  objeetlvea  at  the  job,  and  It  la  ap- 
p«urent  to  me  that  prealdents  of  all  cham- 
bers of  commerce  In  our  State  could  well 
serve  their  members  by  spending  a  major 
portion  of  their  time  this  year  on  two  prima 
objectives. 

One  la  to  visit  aa  many  chambers  of  com- 
mcrca  In  the  Oracm  country  aa  we  poaaibly 
can.  and  to  ancouraca  oOoara.  dlrectora.  and 


mambara  oC  other  chambara.  to  vlatt  ua.  Wa 
have  much  to  laam  from  aacb  otbar,  and 
can  be  of  great  praotloal  aaalatanca  to  ona 
another. 

Tba  second  objective,  and  parhapa  of  Ite 
tauMdlau  nacaaalty,  tha  mora  imporunt,  la 
to  do  our  part  in  tha  Institution  of  aquU 
table  labor-management  ralatUma  In  tha 
8Ut«  ot  Orafon.  Rltht  at  thla  moment, 
whan  natlooally.  earuin  Irraapontible  par* 
aona  and  groupa  ara  jittery,  while  othara  ara 
dallbarauiy  mtalntarpraUnf  tha  raaulU  of 
our  November  alacUon  by  raadlng  Into  It  a 
public  mandaU  that  U  not  there,  grave 
danfar  axuu  that  tba  vlgorotia  and  healthy 
labor  tone  that  baa  baan  built  up  In  Oregon 
In  the  past  decade  particularly,  might  ba 
atralnad  or  thrown  out  of  balance.  To  know 
how  workable  and  harmonious  It  la  at  pres- 
ent, we  have  but  to  compare  it  with  the 
aour  notaa  heard  In  other  cltlea  of  similar 
alae  and  Industrial  potential. 

During  the  past  hectic  war  years,  condi- 
tions could  not  help  but  create  extraordinary 
wage  ceilings,  and  many  unbalanced  work 
atandarda.  All  of  us  recognized  that  not  all 
of  these  were  compensatory  or  sound,  or 
even  Intended  to  be  permanent,  but  now 
reaaon  and  calm  thinking  must  correct  the 
Inequities  without  rancOT  or  too  much  speed. 
In  other  words,  the  public  as  well  as  man- 
agement, labor,  and  the  Government,  should 
clearly  underaUnd  the  bctflc  and  mcffal  Is- 
sues involved  before  advocating  draatie 
change. 

If  the  general  premise  I  have  just  given 
Is  fair,  no  one  should  have  any  objection  11 
we  tried  to  localize  It.  and  In  Portland  we 
are  going  to  do  Just  that. 

We  are  blessed  with  an  understanding, 
sensible,  and  cooperative  labor  group,  which 
springs  from  a  home-owning.  Intelligent 
citizenship,  and  we  do  not  look  for  any 
preclpitoiis  action,  or  wild  swinging,  that 
will  disrupt  our  preaent  harmonious  rela- 
tionship. In  fact,  we  look  for  quite  the  op- 
posite effect — a  more  binding  and  cloaer  co- 
operation, for  the  reason  that  management 
and  labor  have  Increased  confidence  in  each 
other  because  of  mutually  satisfactory  per- 
formance in  the  war  years.  Both  realize  that 
sentiment  In  some  quarters  nationally  baa 
been  aroused  to  belligerence,  and  they  do 
not  intend  that  it  spread  to  Oregon.  Both 
employee  and  employer  reallz  that  they  are 
natural  partners  In  a  free  capitalistic  system 
that  requires  the  deep  and  continuous  ear- 
nest effort  of  everyone  concerned.  Both  real- 
ize that  certain  adjustments  and  ccnrrec- 
tions  must  and  will  be  made,  but  with  aa 
little  friction  as  possible,  and  without  unfair 
reatralnt  to  any  Intereat. 

I  hope  none  of  you  are  hopeful  that  I 
am  prepared  to  now  suggeat  a  cure-all  aolu- 
tlon  for  Industrial  peace.  I  wish  I  was  the 
seventh  son  or  a  seventh  son  so  I  could  pull 
It  out  of  the  hat. 

I  do.  however,  have  the  benefit  of  witneea- 
ing  for  the  past  several  years  the  profitable 
and  harmonious  relations  existing  In  the 
labor-management  committee  which  haa 
been  functioning  in  the  city  of  Portland. 
Within  the  framework  of  this  committee,  la- 
bor and  management  have  served  to  promote 
industrial  peace  for  the  past  5  or  0  years. 
Throughout  this  period  the  committee  dedi- 
cated Itself  and  Its  activities  to  these  main 
objectives  which  made  for  proaperlty  in  tha 
Portland  area. 

First.  The  promotion  of  Industrial  peace  by 
mutual  cooperation.  I  need  not  amplify  thla 
statement  except  to  say  that  In  the  Columbia 
River  area,  there  were  no  atrlkes  during  the 
enUra  war.  The  location  of  new  Industry 
Into  our  section  of  the  State  was  greatly  en- 
hanced becauae  It  became  a  recognized  con- 
clusion that  strikes  were  not  prevalent  In 
our  area.  Governmental  and  private  planta 
came  freely  to  Portland,  and  In  preference 
to  other  locations,  because  they  knew  that 
production  of  strategic  war  matarlala  would 
not  be  han^pared  by  diaruptlng  work  stop- 
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pagM.  Portland  bad  ona  of  tha  flnaat,  if  not 
tha  outatandlng  raoord,  of  tha  largar  matro- 
politan  araaa  of  our  Nation.  Tha  aaoond  ob- 
jective was  the  promotion  of  additional  Job 
Mid  bualnaaa  opportunltlaa,  which  waa  ac- 
ocmpllahad  by  tha  aatabltahmant  of  new  In* 
duatry.  in  addition  to  tha  axpanalon  of  prac- 
Ueally  all  of  the  anterprlaaa  than  In  opara* 
tlon. 

In  thla  phaaa  of  thalr  aetlvlUaa,  tha  eom* 
mlttaa,  with  tha  aaslaUnca  of  oongraaalooal 
dalagatlona,  congraaalonal  oommlttaaa.  and 
top  Government  oOclala,  racalvad  fa?orabla 
action  on  auch  projacta  aa  tba  untraaalng  of 
flood-control  monaya,  congraaalonal  appro* 
prutlona  and  authorlaatlona  of  many  klnda; 
tha  raaatabllahmcnt  ot  freight  rates;  tha  de- 
velopment of  sane  power  projects,  houalng 
developments,  ship-scrapplng  projecU.  etc. 
Our  congressional  delegation  from  Oregon 
respects,  and  in  many  caaes  rellea.  on  the 
Information  and  recommendatlona  of  a 
tuianlmous  labor-and-management  group 
meeting  together  to  tmlte  In  action  for  the 
common  good.  Recommendations,  when 
made,  must  benefit  from  a  conununlty 
standpoint  and  must  contain  the  neceaaary 
attributes  of  integrity,  honesty,  and  sincerity 
of  purpose. 

Oregon  can  always  be  counted  upon  to 
lead  in  any  movement  when  a  state  of 
emergency  exists  that  has  to  do  with  State 
and  National  welfare.  Our  citizens  likewise 
ffcel  that  we  have  the  same  responsibility  In 
times  of  peace,  and  we  sense  an  emergency 
for  leadership  in  one  of  the  moat  Important 
teues  before  the  American  people  at  this 
time. 

This  thinking  In  metropolitan  Portland,  a 
city  of  500,000  inhabitants,  has  been  resolved 
just  last  Friday,  In  a  decision  to  continue 
the  Labor-Management  Bureau  as  a  perma- 
nent peacetime  organization.  The  program, 
decisions  and  recommendations  will  be  made 
by  equal  representation  of  labor  and  man- 
agement. Labor  and  Industry  will  bear 
equally  the  expense  of  the  Bureau,  whl(^ 
will  be  managed  by  Lee  C.  Stoll,  who  so  suc- 
cessfully and  Impartially  guided  the  same 
committee  under  governmental  sponsorship 
during  the  trying  war  years. 

Actuated  by  slnglenese  of  main  purpoee, 
guided  by  the  beet  thought  of  employee  and 
employer,  and  motivated  by  the  same  desire 
to  serve  the  public  and  otir  country,  and 
to  make  Oregon  the  best  State  In  the  Union 
In  which  to  work  as  well  as  to  live,  the  plan 
cannot  fall. 

I  feel  proud  that  organized  labor  and  In- 
dustrialists in  otir  city  wish  to  recognize  the 
Important  function  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce In  repreaentlixg  all  Interests — labor, 
management,  the  Government,  and  the  pub- 
lic— by  giving  me  permission  to  be  the  first 
to  announce  this  most  sensible  and  practical 
arrangejaent  at  this  meeting  of  the  Jackson 
Coxmty  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Let  us  hope 
It  might  steady  the  thinking  of  other 
communities. 
Thank  you  for  listening. 


LilieBthal:  A  StabiliBBf  Inlvence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

W  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaji,  February  26.  1947 

Mr.  KEFAXJVER.  Mr.  8i)eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Knox- 
ville  News-Sentinel  and  the  Memi^is 
Press-Scimitar  February  25.  1947.  The 
editorial  ts  written  by  Edward  J.  Mee- 
man,   editor   of   the   Memphis   Press- 


Scimitar.  Mr.  Meeman  is  one  of  the 
country's  finest  lotinudists.  His  opinion 
is  entiUed  to  great  weight  The  editorial 
is  as  foUowi: 

TVA   PaOOBAM    IS   FIOOV   UUtMTHAL   B   snOMO 

otrtMntmcM  AaaiwaT  conatumsM,  aara  imTaa 

BIgniflcant  waa  tha  latter  wblch  Dr.  Karl  T. 
OooDtptoo.  praatdaat  of  ItaHaobuaatta  laatl* 
tuta  of  Taehnology  and  a  laadar  In  tha  davat* 
opmant  of  tha  atonic  bomb,  sent  to  lanator 

Dr.  Oompton  said  that  acianUata  would  quit 
an  maaae  and  the  atomic  enargy  program 
would  baeoma  "a  hollow  ihaU"  if  political  and 
Bpaclal  tntaraata  won  thalr  fight  agalnat  David 
I.  LUlenthal. 

Already  aclentuu  have  qtilt  thalr  joba  at 
tha  atomic  projacta  at  Loa  Alamoa.  N.  Ifn., 
and  at  Oak  Rldga,  ha  aald. 

This  points  up  a  altuatlon  wblch  It  u  im- 
portant to  undaratand.  Instead  of  being  a 
Red.  as  his  critics  aay.  Mr.  Llllenthal  u  ona 
of  the  strongest  Influenoea  agalnat  commu- 
nism In  this  country. 

Communism  has  a  atrong  appeal  to  dta- 
Ulusloned  Ideallata.  Seeing  inconsistencies 
In  the  free,  democratic  society,  they  fall  for 
communlam'a  atren  prcmtaee  to  solve  all 
problenu  and  eatabUab  a  Utopia.  In  fact, 
communism  doee  rot  aolve  the  problema, 
and  the  Commvmlst  aodal  order,  inatead  of 
being  a  Utopia,  la  a  bell  of  poverty,  of  prop- 
aganda and  Ilea,  and  aecret-police  terror. 
But  the  wholeaale  prbmlsea  nevertheleae  do 
appeal  to  many  Idealists,  eapedally  to  aden- 
tlsta.  An  example  of  this  la  the  Canadian 
aclentlsts.  one  of  them  wealthy,  who  gave 
their  country's  military  aecreta  to  spies  of 
Soviet  Riissia. 

David  Llllenthal  baa  a  phUoeophy  and  a 
perscmallty  which  counteract  this  trend.  An 
idealist  himself  as  well  as  a  superb  business 
executive,  ho  appeals  to  Idealists.  He  shows 
how  we  can  build  a  better  order  under  de- 
mocracy. He  has  shown  how  Goveriunent 
operation  can  be  free  of  patronage  and  bu- 
reaucracy through  the  merit  system  and  de- 
centralization. 

At  the  same  time  he  la  an  ardent  believer 
In  the  virtues  of  free  enterprise.  Free  en- 
terprise has  thrived  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
under  stimulation  of  the  TVA  as  directed  by 
Mr.  Ulienthal.  Buslneaamen  in  the  valley 
do  not  think  TVA  la  a  threat  to  them,  but 
a  friend  and  helper.  It  Is  a  demonstration 
of  the  value  both  of  Government  ownership 
In  iU  right  place  and  of  private  enterprise 
In  its  right  place. 

This  writer  believes  that  our  free  order 
at  iU  worst  Is  better  than  totalitarian  com- 
munlam  at  Its  best.  Nevertheless,  we  will 
not  keep  this  free  order  If  we  do  not  make 
our  Idealists  and  scientists  feel  at  home  In 
It  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  work  In 
confidence  that  their  efforts  are  building  a 
better  aocial  order.  David  LUienJial  has  a 
tmlque  ability  to  Inspire  that  confidence, 
and  TVA  Is  a  living  proof  that  there  can  be 
a  great  prpgreas  without  sacrifice  of  Indi- 
vidualism. 

Therefore  Mr.  Llllentbal  is  actually  a  sU- 
bilizlng  Influence.  Conaervatives,  who  want 
to  preserve  our  system  of  Individualism,  as 
well  as  liberals,  should  support  him. 


ODwycr's  Laker  Pba  HaM  as  IMel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Miw  Toax 
m  THE  HOOSB  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2t,  1947 
Mr.    KEOQH.     Mr.   Bpi^ktr,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 


OBD.  I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Fri- 
day. February  11,  1M7: 
Cmr's  Laaoa  Plam  Hailm  as  Mae&— ODwth 

VtlWI  OM  iKVVenUAL  PlACi  IBIT  TO  BtlSI* 

MSM  ton  Bram 


In  tha  hopa  that  tha  methodi  that  have 
helped  minimlaa  labor  atrlfa  In  New  Torii 
City  will  prove  banaflclai  in  other  parts  ot 
tba  country.  U  jurtata.  Industrialisu,  and 
labor  laadara  Jolnad  yaatarday  tn  iponaoring 
publication  of  a  16*pafa  broebura  antitiad 
"The  O'Dwyar  Plan  for  Industrial  Peace." 

Thouaaadi  of  ooplaa  of  tba  pamphlet, 
which  baan  on  Ita  oovar  an  olive  branch 
Buperimpoaad  on  New  Tort's  tnduatrlal  alcy* 
line,  wUI  ba  aent  to  Members  of  Congresa,  tha 
State  leglalattira,  governors,  mayors,  cham* 
bers  of  commerce,  labor  unions,  publlahara, 
commentators,  and  other  paraona  from  Maine 
to  California. 

The  aponaors  of  the  brochtire  ara  all  mam* 
here  of  panels  appointed  by  the  mayor  to 
settle  labor  dlq>utea  ranging  from  the  gta- 
eral  trucking  strtlte  of  laat  fall  to  the  metal 
lathers'  strike,  which  was  settled  at  city  hall 
Tueaday  night. 

In  making  copiea  public  yesterday  morn- 
ing, Thomaa  J.  Shanahan.  preeident  of  tha 
Federation  Bank  A  Tr\ist  Co..  said  that  tha 
panel  memb«^  were  so  impressed  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  effectiveneas  of  the  plan  evolved 
by  the  mayor  and  hla  labor  relatione  director, 
Edward  C.  Maguire,  that  they  wanted  tha 
whole  country  to  know  about  It. 

"We  hope  it  will  serve  as  a  model  for  tha 
country."  Mr.  Shanahan  said.  "We  think  It'a 
that  good." 

rouncsL  awM  incaitcs  anat 

However,  the  wide  clrctilation  given  the 
pamphlet  and  the  empbaata  put  In  It  on  the 
mayor's  personal  philosophy  of  labor  rela- 
tions stirred  speculation  that  aome  of  hla 
friends  aaw  In  the  aueoeas  ot  the  O'Dwyer 
plan  an  oppcntunlty  for  heralding  the  mayor'a 
availability  for  higher  political  ofBoe  on  a 
State  or  national  level. 

Such  thoughta  ware  dlaavowed  by  mem- 
bera  of  the  spooaorlng  grot^>  and  by  the 
mayor's  personal  staff,  who  said  the  pamphlet 
was  entirely  nonpolltleal,  but  Mr.  Shanahan 
acknowledged  that  the  copy  had  been  written 
in  Mr.  Magtdre's  oOoe  and  that  the  mailing 
Uet  waa  being  made  up  there.  The  banker, 
a  doae  personal  friend  of  Mr.  O'Dwyer  aald  he 
was  acting  as  "work  horse  for  the  mayor"  oo 
distribution  of  the  booklet. 

The  essence  of  the  O'Dwyer  plan,  aa  out- 
lined In  the  pamphlet,  la  the  appointment  of 
tripartite  commltteee  made  up  of  repreaenta- 
tivee  of  the  publie.  Industry,  and  labor,  to 
help  adjuat  Industrial  conflicts  that  threaten 
vital  dty  aervlcea.  Reliance  Is  put  on  volun- 
tary agreement  by  the  disputing  partlea 
rather  than  on  aetttemenU  Unpoaed  through 
force. 

"The  O'Dwyer  plan  committee  membera  are 
chosen  because  of  their  sklU.  knowledge,  and 
standing  within  their  special  Aelds,"  the 
booklet  says,  "but  oommlttee  members  act 
aa  a  team  using  their  combined  skills,  knowl- 
edge, and  preatlgc  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
community." 

MO    'stunt,    BA8T    PAHACCA  ' 

The  text  stresses  that  neither  the  mayor 
nor  hla  aaaociatea  believe  that  the  plan  la 
"a  almple,  easy  panaoaa  which  will  eskd  all 
Industrial  strife." 

•TTiey  know."  the  booklet  aaya,  'nhat  It  la 
not  a  quick  cure-all  that  will  bring  magic 
reaulta  If  applied  according  to  simple  direc- 
tions. They  do  know  that  for  and  In  New 
York  City  the  plan  has  worked,  baa  aaved 
tintold  mllllona  for  workers,  employera.  and 
the  New  York  City  buslneaa  community. 
They  also  know  It  haa  worked  becauae 
Mayor  O'Dwyer,  the  men  of  the  dtvlsKm  of 
labor  r^ationa,  and  the  many  cittaena  he 
called  up<Hi  for  help  have  put  thctr  beat 
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vnttaing    «>«rfy 


tboofht.    Jndciacnt 
mmfctng  It  wort." 

Tb*  mayorl  pltOoaopHy  for  Mlilliig 
disputM  Is  sumsMd  up  In  two  pol  lU 

"Pint,  men  and  women,  emp  oyen  and 
wofken  alike,  are  Inherently  de  xnt,  want 
to  get  along  and  work  with  each  >ther:  and. 
Mcond.  eevry  threatened  etrlke  )•  prerent- 
•Me." 

I  or  r 

rho  aerved 

by  the 

itrlke.   the 

d  Anker. 

[William  C. 

for- 

Flnch.  of 

B.  OUl- 


In  addition  to  Mr.  Sbanahan. 
^  chairman  of  the  panel  appoinfled 
■aayor   in   the  general   trucking 
pamphlet '•  epooaon  include  Bd 
B.  R.  Armour.  John  A.  Coleman. 
CoUlna.  Joaeph  Curran.  LouU 
mer  Prealdlng  Justice  Edwaid  Fd 
tte  appellate  dlvtstoa.  and  Beglnfld 


Alao.  Bernard  F.  Qlmbel.  Hannt  n 
Basil  HarrU.  Brig.  Gen  John  Reed 
Martin    T.    Lacey.    former   Presid 
Edward  Lazansky.  of  the  appelUt* 
Brooklyr:   Brig    Gen.  Arthur  V 
■dward  F   McOrady.  George  V. 
and  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jame 
Naliy 

Also.  William  Mapel.  Thomas 
John  J.  CRourke.  Jacob  S   Poto 
C.    Qolnn.    Victor    8.    RleaenfelC . 
Robertson.  Wosea  Rosen.  Commer|^e 
sloner    George    Sanders.    Brig 
Ssmoff.  David  L.  Tilly.  Supreme 
tlce  Henry   L.   Ughetta.   and   forfcer 
Isldor  Wasscnrogcl.  of  the  appeUs  i 
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EXTCNSION  OF  REMA|RKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MOR$E 

or  oiaooN 
Uf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNirkD  STATES 

Wednesday .  Februarv  26  ile<fiilative  day 
of  Wednesday.  February  i    >.  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presid  nt.  I  ask 
unaaiinou5  consent  to  have  pr  nted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccoto  a  stat  iment  pre- 
pared by  representatives  ol  i  group  of 
national  orEanlzatlons  dealing  with  the 
Acheson-Ulienthal  group. 

There  beins  no  objection.  Ithe  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  priqted  in  the 
Rkcobo.  as  follows: 


endors  id 


recent 


th<t 


Repu  tllcans 


Xtvf 


lUAB  ' 

As  representauves  of  the 
organizations,  which  have 
cipiee  of  the  Acheeon-UUenthal 
ara  deeply  concerned  by  the 
on  these  principles  In  connectl<^n 
hearings     before     the     Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

We   point   out   that   these 
the  bases  at  the  oOdal  United 
poMJa  to  the  United  Nations. 
fundamenul  part  of  the  nonparfiss 
policy     agreed    upon     by 
Democrau.  and  that  as  such 
beet  hope  of  achlertng  lasting 
peace. 

We  flrmly  better*  that  to 
principles  would  perilously 
of   Warren   R.   Austin.   United 
■entatlTe  In   the  International 
now  in  progress 

DiTtatoci  of  Social  Education 
Board  of  Christian  Bdticatlon. 
Churcli,  United  Stata*  of  Amartcf 
Poili^. 

Oaltad  Co— cU  of  Church 
Barpw  A.  Eibtoy.  piwliint. 

OmBcfl  of  CliUNlMa 
Or.  ■amoel  M. 


17,  1M7. 

following  national 

the  prln- 

report,  we 

attacks 

with  the 

Cbngressional 


weak  tn 


Oavwi, 


Aaaoctattoa  for  thej  XTnitad  Ha- 
Claik  Btehalbarfar.  dlracfv 


piinclplea  are 

States  pro- 

they  are  a 

n  foreign 

and 

offer  our 

ecurlty  and 


r*p(idtat«  these 

tlM  hand 

Gfcatea   repre- 

aegotlatlons 


and  Action. 

*resbyt«rlan 

Rev.  Paul 


Federation  of  American  Scientists;  W.  k. 
Htglnbot  ham,  executive  secretary. 

Amerl<  ans  United  for  World  Oovemment; 
Raymond  Swing,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Natlocsl  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  Mrs. 
Joseph  l*r.  Welt,  president. 

Nation  U  Farmers  Union;  Jamea  O.  Patton. 
preslden:. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion; Mr  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  executive  sec- 
reury. 

CouncJ.  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Ciirlstlan  Churches;  Rev.  Ray  Glb- 
iMns.  director. 

Natlomil  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People;  Leslie  8.  Perry. 

American  Veterans  Committee;  Charles 
Bolte.  pri-sldent. 

Nat*Dni.l  Commission  for  the  Defense  of 
Democracy  through  Education;  Dr.  Donald 
Dustaane.  executive  secretary. 

Nationul  League  of  Women  Voters;  Anna 
Lord  Strsjss.  president. 

Womens  Action  Committee  for  Victory 
and  Lasting  Peace;  Mrs.  Norman  DeR. 
WhltehouHe.  president. 

American  Unitarian  Association;  Rev.  A. 
Powell  Dariee. 

Council  on  Christian  SocUl  Progreaa  of 
the  Northern  Baptist  Convention;  Dr.  William 
O.  Mather,  chairman. 

Tri-Stste  Conference  of  Scientists.  Eiu- 
catcrs,  and  Religious  Lesders  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  Related  Problems:  Dr.  Norman 
Dawes,  president. 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam.  secretary. 
Council  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of 
America;  Elizabeth  Christman.  secretary- 
treasurer. 

American  Association  of  University  Women; 
Dr.  Helen  Dwlght  Reld.  associate  in  inter- 
national education. 


V  ooMn:   Mrs. 


N  Christ  to 

•OMCUtlV* 


Do  Lobbyists  Scnre  the  Public  Interest? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSBNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1947 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  A.  J.  Sabath  over  Station  WTOP, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Febru- 
ary 24.  1947: 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  introduced 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  sweeping  investiga- 
tion of  lobbies,  lobbyists,  and  propagandlsu. 

Unfortunately  the  Congress  did  not  act  on 
my  resolution,  but  instead  the  Committee  on 
the  Reorgjinlzatlon  of  Congreaa  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Reorganization  Act  a  sec- 
tion which  requires  lobbyists  to  register  and 
state  their  duties,  their  salary,  and  their  em- 
ployer, and  which  does  not  cover  those  lobby- 
ists and  propagandists  whose  work  is  with  the 
executive  ngencies. 

How.  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  by  registration  of  its  represent- 
atives admitted  that  it  la  a  bualness  lobby, 
wants  to  have  all  Federal  employees  finger- 
printed and  to  require  them  to  affirm  their 
loyalty. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  that  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  for  lobbyists. 

I  thlxJi.  in  addition,  that  all  lobbyists 
ahould  t>e  required  to  furnish  a  photograph 
and  to  swear  that  they  receive  no  secret  pay 
not  reported  when  they  register. 

ThOB  the  list,  with  photographs  attached, 
could  b«  rumlahed  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
and  Oovemment  azecutivea. 


But  1  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  not 
even  stich  steps  would  put  a  stop  to  all  the 
Tarlous  objectionable  activities  and  meth- 
ods of  lobbyists. 

When  I  flrst  came  to  Congress  4Q  years 
ago  I  found  the  ever-present  railroad  lobby, 
the  banking  lobby,  the  shipping  lobby,  and, 
most  viciotis  of  all,  the  power  lobby,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Not  only  are  all  those  lobbies  still  oper- 
ating, but  scores  more  hav*  joined  the  battle 
of  pressures,  until  today  844  lobbyists  are 
registered  under  the  law. 

They  have  not  grown  less  vicious  with  in- 
crease m  numbers. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  more  expe- 
rienced, and  tl»y  have  perfected  their  tech- 
niques. 

Now  they  not  only  operate  through  per- 
sonal contact,  but  they  also  use  every  tool 
of  propaganda — inspired  campaigns  of  let-  • 
ters  and  telegrams .  pamphlets,  and  every 
other  kind  of  printed  matter,  and,  yes,  they 
even  assault  our  ears  by  radio. 

These  lobbyists  study  every  Member  of 
Congress,  probing  bis  bacl^round,  and 
seaiching  for  his  weaknesses,  if  any,  and  for 
avenues  of  approach. 

Many  of  the  lobbyists  deliberately  mis- 
represent their  Influence  and  friendship 
with  Congressmen,  claiming  to  be  able  to 
deliver  the  votes  of  Members  with  whom 
they  actually  have  not  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance. 

Nevertheless,  they  extort  big  fees  on  the 
strength  of  their  misrepresentations.  You 
can  find  these  hucksters  of  pressure  and  of 
Influence  banging  around  the  leading  ho- 
tels. enterUinlng  both  civilian  and  military 
officials. 

In  late  years  many  of  the  lobbies  have 
merged  activities  in  such  Watlon-wlde  pres- 
sure groups  as  the  Natlqnal  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  All  of  the  big  business  lob- 
bies have  learned  to  work  together  smoothly 
and  with  deadly  effect. 

In  the  last  few  years  W2  have  seen  that 
deadly  efficiency  used  effectively  and  de- 
structively against  organized  labor,  housing, 
rent  control.  OPA.  and  against  the  public 
Interest  generally. 

The  well-heeled,  high-pressure  blg-busl- 
ness  lobbies  have  work.d  together  and  right 
now  are  still  working  together  to  destroy  ad- 
ministration safeguards  against  inflation, 
and  your  own  pocketbook  tells  you  that 
prices  have  Jumpied  33  >4  percent  in  Just  the 
last  6  months. 

Bankers.  Industrialists,  and  war  profiteers 
through  their  lobbies  succeeded  In  persuad- 
ing Congress  first  to  force  through  the  Ruml 
tax  plan  with  iU  •6.000,000.000  tax  forgive- 
ness for  business  and  then  later  to  give 
these  always  profit-hungry  corporations 
mere  billions  by  repealing  the  excess-profits 
tax. 

Now  they  are  lobbying  for  a  straight  30- 
percent  tax  cut,  which  would  save  millions 
upon  millions  for  millionaires  but  only 
pennies  for  the  little  people. 

Selfish  private-interest  lobbies  have  cost 
the  Government  and  the  American  people 
not  millions  but  billions  of  dollars,  and  even 
human  lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  their 
greed. 

It  waa  only  10  years  ago  that  Hopeon's 
electric-power  empire  alone  spent  more  than 
t2.000.000  In  the  fake-telegram  campaign 
against  the  holding-company  legislation. 

Tet,  today  the  shameless  and  unembar- 
rassed power  lobby  and  its  big-business 
allies  are  engaged  in  a  smear  campaign 
against  Llllenthal.  although  85  percent  of 
our  newspapers  and  of  the  American  people 
support  Llllenthal  and  denounce  the  smears. 
These  vicious  lobbyists  know  tiiat  at  least 
a  little  mud  alwajrs  sticks. 

Our  present  lobby  law  does  not  reach  the 
shrewd  unscruptilotis  lobbyist  or  propa- 
gandist who  operatM  from  behind  a  lliie- 
■oundlng  name  of  an  institute  or  founda- 
tion, leading  the  public  to  believe  It  is  an 
independent   patriotic   research   or   educa- 
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tlonal  project,  when  it  is  acttially  a  lobby  in 
disguise. 

Neither  does  it  reach  the  social  lobbyists, 
who  are  frequently  women  of  wealth  and 
position,  who  do  their  lethal  work  at  parties, 
receptions,  and  dinners. 

The  detrimental  effect  on  the  country  of 
all  these  skilled  and  ruthless  private-Interest 
pressure  groups  lias  forced  veterans,  con- 
sumers, lalxir.  women,  and  even  religious 
groups  to  appoint  their  own  legislative  rep- 
resentatives to  counteract  these  other 
poisonous  influences  and  work  for  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

To  sum  up,  the  law  now.  instead  of  out- 
lawing lobbyists,  has  given  them  legal  stand- 
ing, and  they  are  bolder  than  ever. 

Therefore.  It  ia  my  aim  to  strengthen  the 
law  and  put  an  end  to  the  unrestrained 
activitlra  of  vicious  pressiue  and  propaganda 
lobbies  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people,  which  have  all  too  often 
reflected  unfairly  against  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  can  remember  i*^.  the  past  how  these 
private-vested  interesti,  through  their  lobby- 
ists and  hired  propagandists,  assailed,  at- 
tacked. Impugned,  and  browbeat  every  Sen- 
ate and  House  investigating  committee 
which  dared  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of 
their  private  transactions  and  to  bring  to 
light  some  of  their  vicious  activities. 

I  recoLect  how  they  attacked  Senator 
Walsh  from  the  start  when  he  uncovered  the 
unsavory  Teapot  Dome  oil  scandals.  When 
Senator  Wheeler  exposed  the  monopolistic 
practices  of  railroads  he  was  similarly  at- 
tacked. 

Senator  Nye  drew  venomous  criticism  for 
his  Investigation  of  the  munitions  Industry, 
and  Senator  (now  Mr.  Justice)  Black  and 
former  Senator  Shern^an  Minton  are  still  he- 
Ing  i>ersecuted  for  their  part  in  the  Senate 
investigation  of  lobbies. 

Whenever  the  practices  of  any  business  or 
industry,  whether  it  is  privately  owned  power 
or  public  utilities  companies,  insurance  com- 
panies, cartels,  monopolies,  petroleum, 
coal — wherever  there  is  profit  in  private 
dealings  which  are  of  doubtful  value  or  ac- 
ttially  dangerous  to  the  public  Interest — the 
whole  vast  Juggernaut  of  propaganda  and 
publicity  Is  set  in  motion  to  overwhelm  the 
Investigators  and  to  disparage  the  facts  fovmd 
by  belittling  the  investigators. 

Even  Senator  Gillette  drew  criticism  fOT 
exposing  scurrilous  campaign  literature. 

I  say  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Col.  John  Thomas  Taylor,  who  preceded  me 
as  speaker,  and  who  says  he  Is  proud  to  be 
a  lobbyist  and  defends  the  profession,  him- 
self severely  criticized  present-day  lobbyists 
who  "use  unethical  means  to  attain  unethi- 
cal ends"  and  denounced  the  false  propa- 
ganda being  put  out  to  mislead  the  American 
people. 

He  and  I  can  agree  on  that,  even  though 
we  might  disagree  in  our  Judgment  of  what 
is  bad  propaganda. 

I  myself  listened  to  the  shrewd  radio  talk 
last  Saturday  afternoon  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  real-estate  operators 
and  builders  demanded  abolition  of  the  last 
remaining  controls  on  new  building  con- 
struction and  of  all  ceilings  on  renu  and  on 
new  hotises. 

In  my  opinion,  this  propaganda  lias  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  delays  in  getting 
new  homes  built  for  our  veterans  and  our 
citizens. 

This  terrific  barrage  of  propaganda  brought 
about  the  removal  of  price  ceilings  which  in 
turn  resulted  in  heavy  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  33  Vs 
percent  rise  in  the  wholesale  cost  of  food  in 
the  last  6  months,  which  retail  prices  have 
gone  up  practically  50  percent.  The  profits 
of  all  those  Interests  have  nearly  doubled, 
all  to  the  disadvanuge  of  the  American 
consumer. 
Prices  are  stlU  going  up  and  up  and  up. 


They  are  having  their  free  enterprlae — 
free  of  every  restraint,  including  that  of 
sound  business  practice  and  civic  decency. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come 
for  another  investigation  to  show  who  is 
really  putting  on  these  huge  and  expensive 
propaganda  campaigns  and  trying  to  stam- 
pede Congress  into  unfair  and  ill-considered 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  powerful  pri- 
vate interests. 

Therefore,  it  Is  my  Intention  to  again  intro- 
duce a  resolution  for  the  investigation  of 
lobbies  and  of  lobbyists  and  propagandists. 


Tbe  Lost  People  of  Earopo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  TLOUDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  26  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  The  Lost  People 
of  Europe,  delivered  by  Ira  A.  Hirsch- 
mann  on  Saturday,  January  11,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

THX  LOST  PEOPLZ  OF  ETTSOFI 

Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago  I  was  in  War- 
saw, Poland.  It  Is  not  a  pleasant  place  to 
live  In  Just  now.  Berlin  and  Vienna,  which 
have  been  partially  wrecked  by  the  war.  look 
normal  compared  to  this  once-proud  capital. 
While  the  facades  of  buildings  still  remain  In 
other  war-torn  capitals,  great  areas  in  War- 
saw have  been  leveled. 

The  war  and  the  problems  of  Its  aftermath 
blunt  our  sensitivities  and  memories.  Most 
of  us  have  forgotten  that  Warsaw  was  under 
fire  from  all  sides  and  from  within. 

Tet  one  Is  greeted  with  a  surprising  spirit 
of  vitality  among  the  Polish  people.  The 
temperature,  which  hovered  around  15  de- 
grees btlow  zero,  served  only  to  quicken  the 
pace  of  the  citizens.  People  were  running 
Iristead  of  walking.  Lack  of  fuel  limited 
transportation  and  light  to  several  hours  a 
day.  Tet  the  Polish  Government  seemed  to 
be  doing  a  heroic  Job  against  great  odds. 
This  government,  which  seemed  to  be  flrmly 
in  the  saddle  and  composed  of  memtiers  of 
various  parties,  was  making  every  effort  to 
reconstitute  the  life  of  a  nation,  hoping  for 
less  outside  interference.  While  the  Com- 
munist element  in  the  govwnment  was  cer- 
tainly Influential,  what  I  saw  and  heard  gave 
me  reason  to  l>elieve  that  they,  along  with 
the  majority  of  the  people,  were  fired  only 
by  their  urge  for  independence;  that  the 
Polish  Government  was  for  Poland  first  and 
no  one  else. 

My  reason  for  going  to  Poland  waa  to  study 
the  results  of  the  return  of  the  thousands  of 
displaced  Polish  people  who  liad  been  living 
in  the  camps  in  Germany.  The  people  in 
the  United  States  have  a  false  Impression 
of  the  displaced  persons  problem.  It  la  not 
a  Jewish  problem.  Last  June  when  1  made 
my  first  inspection  of  the  camps  In  Germany 
there  were  422,000  Poles,  187,000  Baits,  23,- 

000  Yugoslavs,  and  104,000  Jews.  Obviovialy 
the  major  number  and  problem  concerned  it- 
self with  the  Polish  people.  Director  General 
LaGuardla  realized  this  and  came  up  with 
a  plan  to  offer  60-day  rations  to  Polish  people 
who  would  return  to  their  homeland. 

Why  this  Inducement,  you  may  ask?    A 
great  deal  of  confuBlcm  existed  in  tbe  minds 

01  the  Polish  people  in  the  camps.    The  so- 
called  London  Poles,  led  by  the  notorious 


General  Anders,  had  succeeded  in  placing 
his  represenutives  In  many  of  tba  Polish 
camps.  Tiiey  h&A  no  right  to  Im  there. 
Wherever  possible  we  threw  them  out.  but 
they  had  succeeded  through  clever  propa- 
ganda, newspapers,  personal  contact,  etc., 
in  misinforming  the  Pollsli  people  about  con- 
ditions in  their  own  country.  They  had  told 
them  that  they  would  be  shot,  punished,  or 
otherwise  coerced  if  they  returned  to  Poland; 
that  there  was  no  food  or  means  of  sus- 
tenance there;  tha*.  the  government  was 
tmder  the  complete  domination  of  Rusaia, 
non*)  of  which  is  true. 

As  a  restUt  uf  the  LaGuardla  plan,  it  waa 
reported  that  some  80,000  Polish  pe<^le  bad 
voluntarily  returned  to  Poland.  In  my  meet- 
ing with  the  Polish  Prime  Minister  In  War- 
saw, I  was  informed  that  this  figure  reached 
as  high  as  140,000.  This  means  that  140.000 
Polish  citizens  who  were  charges  of  the 
United  Nations  tuive  now  returned  to  help 
rebuild  their  homeland  and  live  with  the.r 
families  Tliia  is  as  it  Blx>uld  t>e.  Let  me 
make  it  plain  tliat  no  efforts  were  made  to 
coerce  or  press  these  Polish  people  to  go 
home.  The  truth  aix>ut  conditions— not  rosy 
by  any  meaiis — was  revealed  to  them,  and 
they  were  gi^en  «(0-day  free  rations. 

I  checked  ihe  movements  of  numtMra  of 
a  cross  section  of  these  Polish  people  and 
the  records  ot  many  others  in  Poland.  In 
no  single  case  did  I  find  any  evidence  that 
even  one  who  tiad  returned  to  his  homeland 
was  unhappy  or  wished  to  leave.  Tbe  Polish 
Prime  Minteter  and  his  associates  were  warm 
In  their  gratitude  and  commendation  of 
LaGuardla  and  the  UNRRA  leadership  for 
this  constructive  piece  of  work,  and  begged 
for  its  continuance.  They  stated  categor- 
ically that  without  UNRRA  Poland  could  not 
have  survived. 

This  flery,  natlonallstle,  and  vital  people 
have  at  last  broken  the  vise  of  the  feudal 
barons  which  kept  them  in  aervitude  for 
centuries.  Now  they  are  struggling  gallanUy 
to  reconstitute  themselves,  but  are  faced 
with  an  underground  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  of  the  war — an  underground  in- 
spired by  other  nations  who  would  like  to 
break  up  this  present  government.  They 
deserve  the  chance  to  build  a  new  nation. 
We  ought  to  give  it  to  ttMm. 

Many  pec^e  iiave  asked  me  al)out  antl- 
Semitlsra  in  Poland.  Obviously  this  dread 
scourge,  which  was  part  of  the  poisoned  roots 
of  fascism  and  feudalism,  cannot  be  up- 
rooted ill  a  few  short  months  by  any  govern- 
ment. I  was  convinced  by  the  statemenu 
and  actions  of  the  government  leaders  that 
every  posailile  means  available  is  being  taken 
to  stamp  it  out  wherever  it  rears  Its  head. 

In  Silesia  a  constructive  new  life  is  being 
developtKl  for  the  Polish  people  and  the  Jews. 
Many  small  artisans,  ranging  from  coal  min- 
ers to  shoemakers,  are  finding  it  a  fruitful 
and  safe  place  for  normal  life  and  bualneaa. 
Some  1  200  Jewish  farmers  resettled  In  that 
area  art  productively  at  work. 

One  of  my  next  stops  was  in  Vienna.  Aus- 
tria. I  will  not  dwell  upon  conditions  In 
that  centtiry-old  capital.  It  is  a  war-bat- 
tered city.  The  refugees  there  constitute  a 
sore  problem.  General  CUrk's  staff  was 
deeply  concerned  about  It.  There  are  32,000 
United  Nations  displaced  persons,  142,000 
ex-enemy  displaced  persons,  and  about  35,000 
Jewish  displaced  jsersons  and  refugees  in  the 
United  States  Zone  in  Austria. 

A  plan  was  being  submitted  by  the  Army 
authorities  recommending  that  these  dis- 
placed persona  be  transferred  to  Germany 
before  the  peace  treaty  is  signed  this  spring. 
But  there  is  no  place  for  them  in  Germany. 
I  will  come  to  the  German  situation  later. 

Italy,  which  has  never  been  able  to  ear* 
for  its  large  population,  faces  a  crisis  alao 
conneci;ed  with  the  refugee  popuiatkn. 
Some  400,000  iiave  found  safe  haven  there. 
UNRRA's  deep  concern  was  with  those  peofd* 
in  tills  shining  ooxutry.  I  say  "shining"  be- 
cause the  spirit  and  mood  ol  tht  people  were 
open,   forward-looking,    with   an    impaUent 
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dMin  to  >upport  a  Btrong  democrat!  > 
BMnt.  and  to  be  left  alone  by  tbe 
•ra.    Today  the  goTCmment  and 
are  dominated  by  Britain.    When 
trtfttj  la  atcned.  and  It  la  hoped 
be  tht>  aprtiv.  tbe  ItaUana  wUl  be 
tbe  )ob  of  feeding  and  earlnf  for 
refoceea.  or  ezpelUnf  tbem.    Of  thi  i 
only  aome  35.000  are  displaced 
pleeded  wltb  tbe  government 
erlet  any  of  tbeee  loet 
dteplaced— durtnff      this      dUBcult 
UICRRA'B  care  wUl  eeaee  on  July 
hoped  by  that  time  that  the  nerv 
Uonal  Refugee  Organliatlon  will 
organised  and  ready  to  take  up  tb  i 
This  la  conjectural.    In  view  of 
IRO  budget,  which  will  prorlde  onl^ 
a  day  for  a  DP  Instead  of  11  30  a 
It  now  coets  In  Italy,  funds  must  be 
keep  thU  population  alive.     I 
formula  to  the  Italian  Ooremmeat 
hope  wUl  be  workable. 

Caeeboeloeakla    has    a   dtaplaoei 
proMem  in  reverse.    It  Is  begginff 
Bans,  laborers,  and  others  who 
eone  of  the  a.000.000  Sudetena 
been  enpelled.    surrounded  on  all 
testHes.  broken  natVons.  this  newl 
•euntry  it  demonst .-sting  to  the 
democracy  can  work,  can  live,  can 
even  in  the  mldat  of  war-torn 

The  sptrlt  of  the  CMchs  was  II 
bresae.     Ail  la  vltol.  aArmauve, 
•tructtve  there.    I  found  this 
c«>mpUtely  Independent.     And  it 
place  In  Burope  where  I  had  the 
tlon  of  seeing  the  Germans  treatei  I 
should  be.    They  want  no  part  of 
Bun  people  and  they  are  not  quick 
the  Mvagery  and  brutality  heaped 
Innocent  eltlaens.    Their  memorlei 
M  short  se  ours  or  thst  of  the 
•one  caught  speaking  the  German 
are  dealt  with   not   too  pleasanti  r 
Caech  rltiaens.     I  was  warned  to 
language  but  German. 

The    Caech    OoewBiMnt    Is 
o^enltig  tu  door*  to  aome  of  the  1 
from  the  German  displaced  perso 
What  an  opportunity  for  leadership 
this  little  nstlon  pointing  tbe  way 
log  Its  doors  to  thoee  who  are 
beaome  free  and  constructive 
new  world. 

Before  msktng  a  tour  through 
of  Kurope  I  Inspected  a  number  of 
In  the  Amerlcsn  sone  in  Oermany 
had  set  In.    The  snow  and  frost 
these  campe  with  s  bleakness  snd 
row.     The  spring  and  summer 
hope  with  Paleetlne.  the  United 
America,    and  other    countries    aK 
havens  had  turned  to  cold 
and    tragic    almleasness    among 
The  aching,  cold  cement  floors  of 
Luftwaffe  tMirracks.  the  unheated 
many  of  the  campe.  offered  a 
was  grim  and  despairing. 

What  could  tomorrow  tiring? 
where  would  theee  loet  people — cau|h 
Ties  of  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
by  the  vlctorlotis  governments  who 
them  not  the  fruits  of  conquerors 
Mmple    decendee    of    leciinty    anc 
^^^•re  would  they  ftnd  a  normal  I 
pie  pulled  at  my  coat  as  I  walke< 
some  of  the  dark,  llgbtlees  roomi . 
wUl  you  offer  uef    Tou  cannot  lea 
ta  theee  wretehed  eondlUons 
our  children*    Our  futwce*    Do 
a   plaee   In   the   world?" 
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which  our  victorious  srmies  had  promised 
them.  No  one  had  any  Intention  that  they 
ahould  remain  to  live  within  the  sight  of 
their  own  graveyards.  But.  there  they  are, 
the  problem  children  of  our  new  era,  with 
no  place  to  go  snd  no  government  apparently 
aware  of  tu  first  obligation — to  humanity. 

Cant  we  once  and  for  all  understand  that 
a  civilization,  whether  in  tbe  United  States 
of  America.  Europe.  Palestine,  the  Far  East, 
or  anywhere,  cannot  live  part  slave  and  part 
free;  that  when  some  one  group  must  re- 
main concentrated  in  abnorotud  camps,  with- 
out homes,  without  security,  without  a  fu- 
ture, none  of  us  is  really  free? 

I  was  Informed  "In  Germany  that  the 
British  had  re<x)mmended  thst  the  displaced 
persons'  popu  atlon  in  tbe  British  zone  In 
Germany  t>e  nKluced  In  their  rations  to  the 
level  of  the  German  population.  I  will  say 
for  General  kIcNarney  when  I  spoke  with 
him  that  he  would  not  bear  of  such  a  plan 
for  the  American  lone. 

The  Germaiia  are  living  largely  off  otir 
bounty — frum  our  approprtationi^^^rom  your 
tame.  They  look  rather  well  on  the  whole — 
certainly  better  than  the  displaced  persona 
who  were  told  that  they  had  won  the  war. 
Theee  Germans  find  ways  of  securing  extra 
mtlon.^  from  Indigenous  supplies.  To  put 
the  displaced  iwrsons  on  the  same  level  with 
the  Germans,  who  lost  the  war,  would  be 
tanumount  to  reducing  the  displaced  per- 
sons below  the  level  of  the  Oermana  ThU 
Is  an  alarming  poeatblUty,  as  you  will  see, 

A  remnant  of  a  people  aunrlvad  the  tn- 
ttodotf  Basaacr*  of  the  Germans:  they  fUid 
tbMMtlVM  betrayed  in  victory,  and  they 
have  loet  faith  In  the  sorry  promisee  of  the 
democraclee. 

I  say.  therei'ore.  that  there  In  Germany 
democracy  u  receiving  Its  severeet  test.  Will 
these  people  beeoma  political  pawnsf  To- 
day they  are  the  stepchildren  of  the  world. 
Our  people  in  the  United  Statee  will  live  to 
regret  the  policy  of  the  cloeed  door.  We 
who  built  our  Nation  on  the  sinews  of 
Europe's  stalwart  men  and  women  who 
crossed  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World  can 
yet  matnUln  -.his  as  the  New  World  rather 
than  the  doaed  world — rather  than  the  world 
hermetically  sealed  to  the  sorrows,  the  yearn- 
ings, the  hopes,  the  faith  in  the  people  of 
America.  Even  our  present  immigration 
Isws  which  provide  for  a  minimum  of  en- 
tranu  have  been  thwarted.  Few  of  thoee 
who  were  promised  a  foothold  on  our  shores 
have  been  permitted  to  make  the  Journey  to 
add  to  the  zest  and  glory  of  a  free  people. 
Let  tu  not.  in  the  preoccupation  with  our 
own  domestic  problems,  lose  sight  of  cur 
hsrd-won  world  poeltion  of  leadership  and 
responsibility.  Let  us  not  refer  glibly  to  the 
iron  curtain  of  the  Bast  as  we  slam  the  steel 
door  of  the  West,  to  what  wtA  once  our 
promiaed  land  In  the  faces  of  the  lost  people. 


Sqipwi  •i  Chmrthte*  and  BeneToient 
lasiitaibMU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  viacunA 
W  THI  SBNATl  OP  THI  UNITS)  8TATBS 

Wednesday.  February  26  llegiskUive  day 
of  Wednesday,  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virftoia.  Mr. 
President.  I  .isk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 
OM  an  editorial  entitled  "Rich  Man's 
Mite."  pubUahed  in  the  Northern  Vlr- 
tlnia  DaUjr  of  February  24.  IMTT. 

Tbart  balnt  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordortd  to  bt  printed  in  the  Rsooio. 
at  followt: 


aiCH  MAir'B  KTTC 

Americans  should  think  long  and  seriously 
over  a  recent  charge  by  a  veteran  newspaper- 
man that  they  tend  to  spend  freely  for  lux- 
uries and  to  be  miserly  in  their  support  of 
churches  and  benevolent  Institutions.  James 
Wright  Brown,  presiaent  of  Editor  and 
Publisher,  said  in  a  public  address  that  a 
survey  by  the  National  Stewardship  Insti- 
tute showed  a  1-percent  decreas'>  in  contri- 
butions to  churches  and  related  benevolences 
In  the  13-year  period  of  1033-45  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  13  years.  For  luxturles, 
however,  the  Nation  spent  $58,000,000  more 
than  in  the  earlier  period. 

From  the  $67,500,000,000  the  people  of  this 
country  had  at  their  command  in  1941  after 
taxes  and  living  expenses  were  met.  Brown 
said,  "we  chose  to  give  a  scant  billion  dollars 
to  churches  and  character-building  agencies. 
Nearly  twice  as  much  was  spent  on  tobacco, 
3  tlmea  as  much  for  moviee  and  recreation, 
7  times  aa  much  for  alcoholic  beveragee,  and 
nearly  10  times  as  much  for  Jewelry,  furs. 
and  other  luxuries.  Apparently  the  social 
conaelence  is  stronger  when  we  are  having 
hard  times  than  when  the  money  is  rolling 
In.  If  we  are  to  Jtidge  by  the  way  we  spend 
our  money." 

Mr.  Brown  sild  ftuther  that  the  institute 
report  showed  th»  percentage  of  gifts  to 
churchee  and  church  philanthropies,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rational  Income  In  1944,  was 
79  percent  lower  then  It  was  during  the  de- 
pression year  of  19Sa,  There  are  several  fac- 
tors— emonr  the  wartime  giving  to  special 
campaifne— which  might  be  offered  to  soften 
this  comparison,  though  v  e  doubt  that  war- 
time giving  affected  the  general  result  to 
any  great  extent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
essential  truth  of  Mr.  Brown's  argument  is 
well  known  to  those  familiar  with  church  and 
benevolent  financing. 

The  great  majority  of  us  use  dollars  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  the  luxuries  which  we 
have  come  to  think  of  as  necessities,  and 
we  support  the  church  and  character-build- 
ing agencies  with  nickels  and  pennies.  True, 
there  are  thoee  who  give  freely  for  theee  pur- 
poees.  but  their  attitude  only  emphasises  the 
much  greater  number  who  give  little  or 
nothing.  The  story  of  the  widow's  mite  holds 
eternal  truth.  There  are  many  today  whose 
giving  U  m  that  pattern.  But  there  are  far 
too  many  of  vis.  even  though  we  are  not 
wealthy,  whose  giving  could  better  be  com- 
pared with  the  rich  man's  mite. 


Battle  for  Sohrency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or  NKW  JZK8ZT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  29  (legislative  day 
of  WedTiesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Battle  for  Solvency,"  published 
in  the  Winchester,  Va..  Evening  Star  of 
Pebruary  25.  1947.  The  editorial  was 
written  by  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  editor,  who 
la  the  worthy  son  of  a  very  distingtUshed 
father.  The  editorial  contains  words  of 
wisdom  which  the  American  people  may 
well  ponder. 

There  being  no  objection,  tho  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 


r — esBT  n 

As  able,  thoughtful  Senator  Mawicia.  of 
New  Jersey,  declared  on  the  floor  of  the 
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United  SUtes  Senate  last  Friday,  "There  are 
two  ways  by  which  the  United  States  of 
America  can  become  a  socialistic  or  totali- 
tarian sUte.  One  is  •  •  •  to  be  con- 
queredinwar  •  •  •  the  second  •  •  • 
is  to  dissipate  our  substance     •     •     *." 

Like  Lincoln,  this  newspaper  believes  that 
if  ever  we  are  destroyed  It  wUl  be  from  with- 
in, and  as  a  result  of  our  own  stubborn  re- 
fusal to  put  our  domestic  house  In  order 
and  reduce  wsste.  extravagance,  and  Ineffi- 
ciency in  Government.  Since  1930  public 
Indebtedness  has  Increased  from  $16,000,000.- 
000  until  today  we  have  a  debt  of  $265,000.- 
000.000;  our  budget  has  not  been  In  balance 
for  17  years:  our  tax  rate  Is  approaching  a 
point  beyond  which  socialism  will  take  the 
place  of  democracy;  the  expenditures  recom- 
mended  by  the  President  for  the  third  peace- 
time year  are  four  times  as  much  as  those  in 
the  year  before  the  war;  and  the  expendi- 
turee  for  this  peacetime  year  exceed  the 
total  coet  of  World  War  I. 

If  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  not 
now  willing  to  light— not  Just  ulk— but  fight 
and  vote  for  substantial  budget  reductions, 
then  when  in  heavens  name  wUl  a  deter- 
mined effort  be  made  to  restore  our  Nation 
to  Oscai  sanity?  It  cannot  be  atulned  by 
wishful  thinking.  Cutting  expenses  U  one 
of  the  hardest  things  a  Congress  ever  does. 
But  if  It  is  not  done  now.  in  time  of  pros- 
perity, certainly  It  wUl  not  be  accomplUhed 
ahould  a  depression  develop.  We  need  to 
eonaerve  our  substance  to  combat  unforeseen 
emergencies. 

And  another  vital  point  which  we  must 
remember:  ^„     ^m 

Within  the  past  aA  years  we  fought  and 
won  magnificent  victories  in  two  world  wars. 
But  let  It  be  remembered  we  had  an  adequate 
financial  structure.  Lack  of  Mnds  can  ren- 
der a  free  people  Impotent.  All  hUtory  tells 
us  that  not  a  single  democracy  has  ever  been 
able  to  outlive  financial  insolvency. 
We  must  not  join  that  parade. 


NemiBatios  •!  Darid  L  Lilienthal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKXGOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  26  (legislative  day 
of  WedTiesday,  February  19),  1947 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  and  signed  by  Dr.  Prank 
Oppetiheimer,  Dr.  E.  S.  Loeffler,  Dr.  R.  L. 
Meier,  and  Dr.  Norman  Morse,  of  the 
Northern  California  Association  of 
Scientists,  dealing  with  the  Lilienthal 
appointment,  as  well  as  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  LiUenthal  Case,"  pubUshed 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rxcoao,  as  folio  ^s: 

MoRTHOtN  Caurouna 

ASSOCIATIOn   OT  SCIINTI8T«, 

Berkeley.  Calif..  February  14.  1M7. 
Hon.  Watnx  L.  Moiuk, 
tenctor  from  Ortgon. 

Wathington,  D.  C. 
Daaa  Sn:  The  unfortunate  personal  and 
polttloal  opposition  to  David  LUlmithal's  ap- 
potatoMBt  to  the  Atomic  «nsro  Commission 
has  arouMd  tbe  deep  concern  of  scientists. 
Mr.  LUleathal  has  gtined  our  sliMsre  r«ipeot 
for  his  outttandinf  contrlWtloo  to  latema- 
tionsl  atomic  enerfy  control,    As  coauthor 


of  the  Acheson-LUIenthal  report,  which  was 
the  basis  for  the  American  proposals  to  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Ck}aunlssion, 
he  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  construc- 
tive efforts  of  the  United  States  toward  con- 
trol of  atomic  armaments. 

In  our  (pinion,  the  present  attacks  against 
Mr.  Lilienthal  are  directed  not  only  against 
him  personally  but  against  the  very  idea 
that  international  atomic  dlsarmement  la  a 
desirable  goal.  His  repudiation  by  the  Sen- 
ate might  be  construed  by  other  nations  as 
a  repudiation  of  the  United  States'  proposals. 
This  would  be  a  serious.  If  not  fatal,  set-back 
to  the  international  negotiations  now  in 
ivogress. 

We  believe  this  is  the  main  issue.  As  build- 
ers of  the  first  atomic  weapon,  we  must  as- 
sxime  leadership  in  its  control.  We,  there- 
fore, urge  you  to  demonstrate  your  patriotic 
and  nonpartisan  support  by  a  vote  to  confirm 
Mr.  Llllenthars  appointment. 

We  further  sincerely  believe  that  Mr.  Lll- 
lenthal's  record  and  achievements  make  him 
a  person  exceptionally  qualified  for  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Ws  are  taking  this  opp<M-tunlty  to  caU  to 
your  attention  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
San  Pranclaco  Chronicle,  which  calls  for  bl- 
partlaan  support  of  Mr,  LUlenthal's  appoint- 
ment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PkAMK  OmNiuxMaa, 
B.  &  LosrrLca, 
R.  L.  Mnn. 
NokMAH  Mors*. 
For  tht  XMCKttve  Committt. 

I  Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  Chronicle  of 
Pehruary  12,  1»47| 

TRB  LIUXNTHAL  CASK 

Among  the  ammunition  his  Senate  oppo- 
nenu,  headed  by  the  Crump  machine's  Sens- 
tor  McKxLLAa,  are  shooting  at  David  B.  Lil- 
ienthal Is  the  charge  that  he  favors  govern- 
ment ownership. 

Whether  true  or  untrue,  no  acctisstlon 
could  have  leas  point  than  this  one. 

Lilienthal  Is  up  for  confirmation  as 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Under  the  law  he  is 
to  administer,  everything  cormected  with 
atomic  energy  is  a  Government  monopoly. 
By  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  Government 
has  to  own  atomic  energy,  all  Its  sources,  all 
the  processes  of  fission,  all  the  plants,  and 
all  the  end  product.  Practically  every 
American  endorses  this  and  would  have  It 
no  other  way.  Certainly  Industry — and  em- 
phatically the  leading  chemical  industries 
which  worked  on  splitting  the  atom- 
endorse  it.  .        ^  . 

So  it  comes  down  to  this,  thst  if  LUlenthal 
does  believe  In  government  ownership,  as 
alleged,  his  ideas  are  going  to  have  full  and 
proper  play  in  the  work  he  has  been  appointed 
to  do. 

The  Senate  should  handle  this  affair  with 
less  partisanship  and  with  more  attention  to 
the  relevant  merits  of  the  appointment.  The 
Chronicle  believes  LUlenthal  should  be  given 
bipartisan  confirmation. 


the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  R 
Denny.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  relating  to  tbe 
sevente(>nth  tMrthday  of  radio  station 
WSPA.  and  an  address  by  Oct.  J.  Strom 
Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  held  In 
Spartanburg.  S.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

CBBT    COMOaaTtT- 


rmnuL   ooMMUNiCATiom 

LATXS    WSPA 

Pdkeal  CoMictTincATioNS  Commission, 
Washington  25.  D  C.  February  12,  1947. 
Mr.  WALTza  Bsowm, 

Vice  President  and  Oeneral  Manager. 
Radio  Stations  WSPA—WSPA-FM. 
Spartanburg.  S.  C. 
Oeab    Ma.    Bsown:     Congratulations    U 
WSPA    on    Its   seventeenth    birthday.    ThI 
seventeenth  birthday  U  a  particularly  aur 
plclous     occasion     becauae     It     algnslla*.- 
the    beginning    of    an     all-out    effort    t- 
bring    the    blessings    of    frequency    modt- 
latlon    to    a    greatly    expanded    atidienoe 
The  Increase  of  power  from  MO  watts  U 
8.000  watts  will  enable  W8PA-PM  to  read 
many  thatisands  of  additional  listeners  ana 
will   glvi'   them   the   benefit   of   this   great 
technploi{lcal  improvement  In  radio  brtMd- 
casting:  freedom  from  static,  freedom  from 
fading,    freedom    from    interference    from 
other  stiaions.  high  fidelity  with  full  tonal 
range. 

Radio  broadcasting  at  thle  particular  Ume 
in  otu-  liistory  haa  a  greater  responsibility 
and  opi>:)rtunlty  than  ever  before  to  Inform 
otir  eltlaens  of  all  aides  of  public  questions  so 
that  they  may  act  Intelligently,  to  provide 
them  with  educational  and  cultural  prograaaa 
and  witli  wholesome  entertainment 

American  radio  statlona  are  licensed  to 
operate  in  the  public  Interest  and  we  know 
thst  WSPA  and  WSPA-FM  will  continue  to 
be  faithful  to  that  trust.  Please  accept  tbe 
best  wlHhes  of  the  Commission  for  many 
more  years  of  public  Mrrlce  to  the  people  of 
South  f^aroilna. 

Smcerely  yours, 

CHAXtxs  R.  DxNWT,  Chairman, 


ScTCBteeBtii  Birtkdaj  of  lUaio 
Station  WSPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  sotrni  caboum* 
IN  THI  8BCATB  OF  THE  UNl'lVD  STAIVS 

Wednesday,  February  26  (legislative  day 
0/  Wednetiay.  February  19),  1947 
Mr.  MATBANK.    Mr.  President.  X  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  ha?e  printed  tn 


BT  OOV.  J.  SiaOM  THUaMONS. 
or  SOUTH  CAIOUMA 

I  come  to  Spartanburg  tonight  delighted 
to  p«^orm  three  things,  all  of  which  to  me 
are  ejrtremely  Important. 

Naturally,  I  like  to  be  among  friends,  and 
I  leel  that  here  In  Spartanburg  I  am  with 
the  type  of  people  who  believe,  with  me. 
that  South  Carolina  can  t*  improved  through 
the  cooperation  of  aU  classes  oC  people  who 
are  eager  to  work  for  the  benefit  o<  our 
State.  The  support  that  I  have  received 
from  Sjjartanburg  and  the  wholehearted^  co- 
operatlon  that  I  am  continuing  to  get  from 
your  repreeentatlvca  emphasise  that  we  can 
advance  if  our  leadership  Is  unselfish  and 
Is  determined  to  work  for  the  Improvement 
of  our  people  and  our  institutions. 

And  I  want  to  congratuUte  Spartanburg 
on  recapturing  Mr.  James  P.  Byrnes.    I  know 
tnat  you  love  him  and  that  you  reallae  that 
he  Is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  of   tre- 
mendous   accomplishments.     But    I    some- 
times  wonder  whether  you  and  the  other 
people  of  South  Carolina  understand   just 
how  great  Mr.  Byrnes'  accomplishments  have 
been     Re  has  served  this  8Ute  and   this 
country  in  more  important  ways  than  any 
other  man   in   the   history  of  the  United 
SUtes.    He  has  reached  these  heights  by 
force  trf  his  abUity.  his  integrity,  and  by 
his  perilstence  to  see  a  Job  to  its  completion. 
I  an  sure  that  this  man,  whose  Itte  has 
not  been  without  its  disappotatmsdats.  toot 
who  carried  on  without  compUlntat  tn  tbe 

(aoe  of  personal  dtacostrafeBMat.  would  stlU 

be  in  public  ssrrtoe  if  he  bad  not  been  forced 
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ap:  >endix  to  the  congressional  record 


by  bu  physteua  W>  •low  dovn  ai  d  bteom* 


iMi  Mtlvf  Uun  hu  dutiM  m 


■tato  vouM  paoMt.    It  u  Auin     that  h* 


hM  rvtunMd  to  ■p*rUnburg  u* 


r««t  UiM  M  rtghtlully  hu  1  hof  i  UmI  Im 
»U1  •tAjr  iMrt  in  •ouita  Caroitni  wtUi  ui, 
unttM  (h«  d*m«nd«  o(  hu  odum  7 

fc 

iht 


rttvy  of 


injoy  th« 


hU 
DTld 


thitt  debt 
nburf  u 


wfl  r*frtt 
rongrttu* 


modulA* 
Both 


litd  th«t  b*  U  furred  Ui 
Il  pUiu   in  nrd»r   to  Mrvt 
•t*tn  M  It  itrlvM  for  |>*«r« 

To  Mr   ■yniM  »ll  of  iw  uwt  •  ir««t  d*bt 
T<>u  Mn  do  your  thur*  of  p«yutg 
by  tMini  tbkt  hu  lit*  in  tpArt 
full    of    piMMUiirtM    Aod    •njoy*  il«    living 
•mong  frivnda     Our  •jrmpAthjr  g<  ••  out  to 
him  now  in  hu  b«rMVfm«nt,  «ad 
b«  la  not  with  u»  tonight 

And  my  third  miMum  btrt  U  to 
Ut«  th«  uwnvrthip,  ih*  m«n«gti  Mnt.  and 
psnonntl  of  radio  •t«tii>i>  Wftf  A  <  n  account 
of  It*  MvantMnth  annlvtmary  ai  id  on  tha 
orcaatun  uf  ita  starting  fraquottc 
dun  optratlon  with  S.OOO  watta  pofrtr 
tttnu  ar«  lai  porta  nt 

In  Um  17  ytara  ainM  tba  r»r>«i#it«d  lndi< 
viduala  bagMi  tba  oparatton  uf  tta  Ion  WtPA 
In  1M>.  many  tvanta  of  trtmandt  ua  lmpor< 
iMMa  hava  takao  plaea  in  thu  8:au.  Our 
paepla  hava  baooma  battar  informa  I  on  prob> 
iama  of  tha  day  and  on  tha  imp  irtanca  of 
•ctiva  eituanahlp.  I  am  aura  tha  tba  aarv* 
tcaa  randarad  by  W8PA  and  tha  o  bar  aettva 
and  banaOcuU  autlona  of  thU  I  tata  bava 
dona  much  to  baip  lift  our  citu  aoahlp  to 
btghar  lavaU. 

Tba  public«aarTlca  faaturaa  of  ra  tio  broad- 
eaattng  ara  obtigatlona  that  moi  i  aUtlona 
■Mat  wUlingly,  and  I  know  that  ill  of  you 
will  afraa  that  WSPA  in  Spartiitburg  baa 
baan  a  laadar  in  aceaptanoa  of  thaaa  n- 
aponatbUitlaa.  U  South  Carolina  U  to  grow— 
*nd  It  muat  grow  in  proaparlty  ind  in  an> 
llfbtanad  paopla  In  ordar  to  av  rvlva— our 
madia  for  tba  duaamlnation  of  >ubllo  in- 
formatioo  muat  oontmua  to  Mrva  ;ha  paopla 
of  our  8UU.  Not  for  a  day  ca  t  tbiay  alt 
tdty  by  and  allow  public  op  in  lot  to  auffar 
bacauaa  t;.«t  public  U  not  proparl]  Informad. 

It  ta  raally  a  truat.  and  I  fci  ow  public 
opinion  will  racogniaa  that  fac<  and  wUl 
contmua  to  aarra  banaflclally  Um  pao|»la  of 
•outb  Carolina. 

I  baliava  our  radio  atationa  lava  baan 
ptacad  in  too  much  of  a  •tralt«J  ickat  with 
rafaranca  to  taking  a  stand  on  pi  bile  quaa- 
tlona  which  affact  tha  paopla  t  Day  aarra 
Cartatnly.  radio  stations  muat  b  1  fair  and 
impartial  10  praaanting  controva  alal  quas- 
Mona.  But  I  do  faal  that  radii  sUtlons 
cetald  and  should  hava  procran  a  for  tba 
aoctal  aiul  economic  battarmant  fo  r  tha  com- 
titlaa  and  aactlons  thay  sarva.  Radio  sta- 
should  ba  f raa  to  adltortall  m  In  pro- 
thaaa  profraou  daaMtnad  o  Improva 
itmlty  lifa  and  promou  good  gOT- 
•mmant. 

WSTA  and  tha  naw  atatum  wi  109  dadl* 
•atinc  tooicht.  WVA-FM,  mm  1  grtai  aae- 
ttoo  of  tha  Caroltnaa. 

■pMtlng  tara  m  tha  hMirt  of  Um  Ptad- 
Mont.  I  wMit  to  rtitaraia  what  1  bava  aaid 
bafora.    Tha  induatrtal  growth  of  thu  aae* 
tioo  waa  BO  McMaot. 
MtiM  you 

vidtton,  AMI  of  prMtioal  draaaa 
•bout  baMtMO  yottff  paopla  art  go  id  workara 


r; 


about  ba* 

paopla  of  anarfy.  td  eun* 

It  eama 


Wluil  UhpraaoM  »•  Mora  m  I 
llUa  iMMM  la  Um  Aim  balanut 
lAdtMUy  and  acrteulttira  and 
tf7  and  afrtmltttra.    1  want  to 
tha  tarMora  of  thia  araa  who 
Muoh  IB  tatunc  yotir  agrMultura 
*  o(M«iray<«rop  ayatam.    Thay 
glTarailad.    Tha  vary  fact  that 
Ooitaty  laat  nar  ahippad  mora 
than  any  otiar  aoimty  la  tba 
lor  tiM  TlaloB  and  aaelaaqr  of 
frovaca.    Wltli  i|MrtMihiir| 
tha  poaa,  lotttti  Ohwltna 
dominating  paoah-ffrovtac  Stata. 
tha  thTMan  bara  ait^fclm  mn 


ba'a 

wit  iln 
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Ooiiiity 


ratal  ovar 

batwaan 

Indtu* 

command 

dona  ao 

iway  from 

lava   truly 

8  lartanbtirg 

tn  ih  paachaa 

«<nd  apaaka 


our  paaeh 
attttaf 
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X  am  fUd 
(tha  land 


baaauaa  without  Ita  eontlntiad  and  Improvad 
fartility  no  acrietUtural  aoooomy  Will  ramaln 
sound. 

Alraady  you  bava  a  walUbalanood  agrieul* 
tura,  but  thart  U  atttl  room  for  graatar  dl* 
varsiAoatloB.  Much  of  tha  milk  paopla  of 
tpartaitbun  drank  today  wm  ghlppad  In 
htra  from  Tanraaaaa  and  othar  iMtaa.  Pro- 
dura  mora  milk,  raisa  mora  lltaatook,  davalop 
your  paaturaa,  kaap  your  paaeh  and  cotton 
lands  fartila  by  propar  rotation  and  planting 
of  lagumaa,  and  tha  afrtcultura  of  tha  Ptad- 
roont  will  oontmua  to  grow  largar  and  largar. 

Tour  induatrlaa  alao  ara  dlvsraiAad.  Tou 
bava  timbar  treating,  taitlla  maohlnary,  and 
various  planu  othar  than  your  wondarful 
Uitile  mills.  Thara  U  room  tor  mors  dl* 
varsiAration.  -Tha  garmant  induatrlaa  ara  on 
tha  mova.  Yoj  aaad  mora  of  thaaa  smsil 
induatrlaa  and  I  urga  you  to  go  out  aftar 
tham. 

Boroa  of  you  will  raoall  that  I  eama  to 
Spartanburg  btfora  I  waa  sworn  in  aa  gov- 
arnor  and  want  to  Washington  with  a  com* 
mittaa  to  kaap  Camp  Croft.  I  ragrat  wa  wara 
unsueoaaaful  Hut  thu  olty  and  thta  aactlon 
muat  not  parmit  thu  graat  plaat  Id  ba  Junkad. 
Tha  landa  can  ba  utillaad  for  farm  pnrpoaaa 
and  tha  oantonmant  araa  will  furnUh  Idaal 
altaa  for  naw  liidustrlaa  Alao.  aoma  of  tha 
barracks  shoul*!  ba  coorartad  aa  vatarana' 
houalng. 

1  hupa  tha  Spartanourg  County  Pounda- 
tton  will  acqulrt  Camp  Croft.  If  I  can  halp 
this  splandld  targantaation  in  thU  undar* 
taking  I  want  to  do  it.  Tou  cannot  afford 
to  parmit  this  oamp  with  all  of  lu  utilltlaa 
and  improvaments  to  b«  Junkad  and  wastad 
away  aa  waa  old  Camp  Wadsworth.  Tha  for- 
ward-looking paopla  of  Spartanburg,  I  am 
eonfidant,  wUl  saa  to  it  that  soma  arranga- 
mant  u  mada  to  acquira  Camp  Croft  for 
Spartanburg. 

I  could  go  on  paying  trlbuta  to  thU  Ana 
saction.  but  I  will  ba  talking  bara  again  soon 
at  tha  annual  dinner  of  tha  chambar  of  com- 
marca  and  I  will  bava  mora  to  say. 

I  want  to  talk  aoma  mora  about  radio,  ba- 
catua  thU  U  a  subject  that  faarlnataa  ma. 
We  ara  tonight  marking  a  naw  vantura  In 
radio  broadcajitlng  In  South  Carolina. 
WSPA  was  the  flrst  standard  broadcaattng 
atation  in  South  Carolina  and  It  la  Indead 
Attlng  that  thu  company  should  ba  tha 
flrat  to  provide  rrequency-modulatlon  broad- 
casting in  our  State.  The  service  that  will 
come  from  the  FM  broadcaau  will  ba  far  more 
enjoyable  than  *  hat  preaanted  by  our  praaant 
system  of  broadcasting. 

I  am  told  tha^t  frequency  modulation  aoon 
will  ba  the  primary  means  of  radio  praaanta- 
tlona  and  that  the  public  will  be  so  pleaaad 
with  tha  resulu  that  they  will  quickly  forget 
tba  pravioua  standards,  avan  though  thay 
may  have  saaniad  high  savaral  yeara  ago. 
Spartanburg,  which  has  baan  Arst  In  so  many 
important  deve:opmanta  in  South  Carolina, 
ahould  receive  wide  acclaim  for  tha  aarvlce 
that  will  coma  from  tba  oparailon  of  tha 
naw  atation. 

Radio  can  mean  much  of  value  and  antar* 
tatnmant  to  the  paopla  of  thu  Sum.  Wa 
still  ara  a  rural  SMta  and  by  maana  of  tha 
radi»— and  aapaeially  by  OMana  of  fraquanoy 
madtUation--m>iny  paopla  away  from  oantara 
of  population  eaa  ba  raaehad  and  bapt  la* 
formad  with  good  radio  sarviea  both  day 
night. 

Paraonally.  I  have  had  so  much  axparianoa 
with  radio  and  I  have  eoma  to  tha  aocMlu- 
aion  that  It  U  a  tramandoua  forra  for  good. 
Tha  managamant  of  WSPA  baa  damonstratad 
tt  raallBM  how  imponant  radio  u  for  tha 
good  of  tha  paofila  It  aanraa.  and  over  WSPA« 
PM  I  am  conSd<»nt  It  will  praaant  antaruin* 
lag.  adtiaatioaai.  and  raltglotM  programa  to 
tha  paopla  of  tha  Piadmont  araa. 

And  ao  my  ftlanda,  X  adwonlah  you  to 
llatan  to  tha  profiaMa  cf  thia  tttw  ataUon 
and  I  call  tipon  tha  atation  Itaalf  to  ba  aara* 
fdl  la  iti  pcaaantationa  ao  that  tha  tary 


graataat  numbar  of  paopla  will  ba  banaflud 
by  tha  programa  and  tha  antartalnmant  that 
ara  offartd.  tutien  WtPA-PM  aan— and  I 
am  aura  will— halp  tramandoualy  in  aarrying 
out  my  ideas  for  tha  battarmant  of  South 
Carolina.  Now,  on  thu  inaugural  program, 
It  takaa  upon  Itaalf  a  trtiat— a  public  truat 
I  am  sura  that  It  will  earry  out  that  truat 
faithrully  and  aagarly. 

In  my  inaugural  addraaa  laat  month.  I 
made  the  spaelm  raeommandation  that  radio 
ba  widely  used  in  our  eduoatlonal  program 
I  said— and  hara  I  quota— "Wa  should  eon- 
alder  tha  prompt  aatabllshmant  of  a  fra* 
quancy  modulation  tduoatlonal  radio  ata* 
tlon.  aa  has  baan  planned  in  91  othar  ttataa, 
Latar.  additional  stations  ean  ba  added  to 
form  a  ttate-wlde  network  of  such  stations. 
Thara  la  strong  aantimant  favoring  a  ault< 
able  memorial  to  World  War  II  vatarana. 
Ootild  a  mora  Attlng  MiMorlal  to  the  vat* 
arana  ba  astabiuhad  than  a  State-wide  aya* 
tarn  of  radio  for  adueationsi  purpoaaaf 

I  repeat  that  recommendation  now.  All 
of  you  have  aaan  how  radio  not  only  helps 
your  attjoyment  of  living  but  brings  to  you 
many  kaneAta  The  new  system  of  fra* 
quancy  OMdtilation.  with  its  statie-frae  ra* 
caption  and  with  ita  Adellty  of  tone,  will 
bring  to  ita  lUMnera  improved  quality  and 
heightened  pleaaura.  Tha  natural  sounds 
that  will  ooma  from  your  PM  Mta  will  mean 
that  miulo.  for  example,  can  ba  preaanted 
properly  to  many  additional  thouaands.  Tha 
Adellty  of  recaption  will  mean  a  fuller  un- 
dentandlng  of  miulc.  of  diction,  of  lltarattira, 
and  of  many  of  the  other  flne  things  of  life. 

I  hope  that  tha  schools  of  thU  araa  will 
quickly  secure  seta  for  PM  recaption.  I  know 
that  pupils  who  raoalva  theea  additional 
banaAts  and  who  ahara  In  thU  adjunct  to 
normal  education  will  ba  better  oitiaana 
theraby. 

Spartanburg  haa  tha  flrst  PM  station  In 
South  Carolina.  I  know  that  It  will  not  be 
the  last.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact.  I  undentand 
that  Anderaon.  Green  llle,  and  othar  eltiaa 
have  stations  now  in  tiie  procaea  of  conatruc- 
tion.  and  I  hope  that  othar  eommunltlaa  will 
follow  bacaiua  wa  will  need  numaroua  PM 
statlona  to  cover  adequately  all  of  South 
Carolina.  Tha  idea  that  has  now  sUrtad  In 
Spartanburg  ahould  spread.  All  of  our  adu* 
cational  institutions  should  take  advantage 
of  the  quality  praaantatlons  that  ara  to  come 
from  their  PM  aata.  And  parhapa  aoon  wa 
win  have  sufflclent  sets  snd  sufficient  statlotu 
In  South  Carolina  to  aarva  all  of  our  people. 

Once  again  I  want  to  oongratulata  tba 
management  of  WSPA  for  the  progreaalva 
manner  In  which  thay  ara  Incraaalng  their 
aactlon  and  for  tha  example  of  service  to  tha 
people  of  the  Piedmont  araa.  and  alao  for  the 
leadership  that  has  been  set  for  all  of  South 
Carolina.  I  would  also  like  paraonally  to 
congratulate  my  friend,  Walter  Brown,  who 
la  programiva  and  always  In  tha  forefront  In 
matters  partalNlng  to  the  welfare  of  hU  SUM 
and  Nation. 


TkoMAi  Alft  CaiaoB— Osg  HaB^rtdik 
ABnhrtrttfj  of  Birtk 

•il  IXTIN«ION  OP  RIMARXa 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

Of  wflw  Toax 

XN  THl  MOUSB  OP  RIPRISBNTATIVIi 

Wednttday.  Fibruary  2tf.  t$47 

Mr.  KIOOH.  Ifr.  Speaktr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rao- 
08S.  I  Include  the  following  addreea  de- 
livered by  Assemblyman  John  P.  Morrls- 
•ey  to  the  mimbera  of  the  New  York 
State  Ajsembly  on  Tuesday.  Pebruary  11, 
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1947— the  one  hundredth  annlveriary  of 
the  birth  of  Thomu  Alva  Edlaon: 

Thomas  Alva  Bdlaon  wm  one  of  Amerlca'a 
moet  illuatriotia  aona.  Me  waa  tba  furamoat 
inventive  genius  of  our  age  and  one  of  the 
leading  banafactora  of  mankind,  By  the 
force  of  his  matchless  grnius,  aided  by  hU 
tirelaaa  energy,  he  struck  the  shacklm  of 
drudgery  from  untold  milHons  of  human 
beings  and  liftad  tha  world  into  tha  light  of 
a  new  civiUaation,  the  likv  of  which  human- 
ity had  Naraaly  draamed. 

Although  100  years  have  passed  since  Bdl* 
ton's  birtb,  he  seems  to  be  as  much  a  part  of 
the  present  as  avan  you  and  I  Ha  Uvea 
with  us  today  through  hu  fabulous  Inven- 
tions and  ducovrrias.  He  seems  close  to  us 
because  It  U  Jvut  a  short  16  years  since  this 
great  inventive  genius  died  and  took  with 
hlro  one  of  the  graatrat  productive  minds  In 
hiatory.  Throughout  hU  64  years  BdUon  re* 
inamed  an  untiring  worker  and  he  was  the 
Inventive  leader  for  a  space  of  two  genera* 
tlons. 

Idlson'B  place  In  history  mnks  high 
among  the  leaden  of  men  of  genius  of  all 
time— Homer,  Onllleo,  Mlrharlnngelo,  Rem- 
brandt. Mnsart,  Cervantes,  Shakaspeurr,  Co- 
lumbus. Jefferson.  Newton,  and  Marconi. 
I^warlof  amid  that  brilliant  group,  the  im- 
mortal figure  of  the  Wlsard  of  Mrnlo  Park 
rises  In  glorlAed  sUbouetie  agnlnat  the 
horlBon  of  ages,  sending  a  glow  of  radiance 
down  the  centurlea  to  eoma  to  stir  tha  hopes 
and  Are  the  imaglnatlona  of  tollers  of  the 
future  who  atruggle  for  the  beturment  of 
mankind. 

Any  attempt  to  magnify  his  virtuea  or  to 
clothe  him  with  the  qualitica  he  did  not 
have  would  add  little  to  the  suture  of  Bdl- 
aon. All  that  U  naceaaary  to  commend  him 
to  tha  minds  and  hearu  of  paoplaa  of  all 
cltmaa  U  the  almple  story  of  thU  earnest, 
patient  man,  tolling  through  tha  sUent  hours 
of  the  night  to  make  the  world  a  betur 
place  in  which  to  live. 

He  waa  the  greatest  public  servant  of  hU 
day:  yet  he  founded  no  political  party,  ha 
advanced  no  new  political  creeds,  he  held  no 
political  oOoa.  Therefore,  no  array  of  lUua- 
trloua  spcakara  volunteer  to  alng  his  praues 
or  use  hU  name  aa  a  aotmdlng  board  to 
further  aelAah  gains. 

The  kindly  IdUon  waa  one  of  the  mightleat 
conquarora  thU  world  haa  ever  seen:  yet  be 
waged  no  wars  of  human  destruction,  he 
fotight  no  bloody  battles,  he  stirred  no  Ares 
of  human  hate.  But  he  conquered  the  ele- 
ments, as  It  were,  snd  gave  to  humanity  the 
greatest  aacendency  over  the  forces  of  nature 
the  world  has  ever  known.  He  brought  the 
dawn  of  a  new  civilization— the  electric  age. 
It  may  aeem  Ironical  that  no  memorial 
haa  aver  been  erected  to  him  in  his  coun- 
try's Capital,  no  monument  dedicated  to  his 
name,  no  blaalng  epitaph  to  proclaim  bis 
aarvloaa  to  the  world. 

Do  we  really  appraciata  the  aervicea  of 
men  of  ganlust  They  seals  the  heighta  sod 
blaaa  the  way  to  tboaa  sublims  aobleve- 
menu  that  make  tha  mllratones  in  ths  prog- 
reaa  of  the  race,  while  men  of  talent  dig  in, 
aolidlfy.  and  hold  the  gains  and  enjoy  the 
prorsM  that  genltu  makaa. 

But  on  thia  one  hundredth  anniversary 
9t  hia  birth  wa  And  a  aignlAcant  monument 
to  ThomM  A.  Bdison.  Hu  monument  U  in 
every  homa  in  the  world— in  every  buUdlng 
that  has  an  siseuic  switch.  HU  epitaph  Is 
writtan  on  every  heart  that  beata  m  grati- 
tude for  the  aarvloaa  he  gave.  He  needa  no 
pompoua  memorial  to  commamorau  hU  life. 
He  needa  no  monuoMnt  save  the  eternal  and 
indeatructlbla  aubstanoe  of  his  own  graat- 
hsas  to  command  him  to  tha  consideration 
of  all  coming  ages.  His  name  will  live  and 
bis  fame  wUl  reach  to  the  remotaat  times 
in  which  clvUliad  men  shall  dwell  upon  the 
earth. 

Although  Idlaon  belonga  to  the  world,  the 
United  States  takaa  pride  in  the  thought 


that  his  rise  from  humble  beglnnlnp  and  hia 
unceasing  struggle  to  overcome  all  obstaolea 
on  the  road  to  surcess  illustrate  tha  apirll 
of  our  country.  We  are  happy  to  ahare  hia 
achievcmenu  as  our  contribution  for  prog- 
resa.  Thomas  Alva  Bdison  rapreeents  the 
finaat  traditions  of  our  citiaaaabip. 


anca,  who  ara  working  out  a  nonsactarian 
1^  of  actum  for  America  that  will  bring 
and  aanlty  to  Paleatine. 


Peace  for  Paleitiae 


HON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TtNNBaaii 

XN  THl  HOUBl  OP  RBPBBBBNTATIVii 

WcdncKiay,  Ftbruary  29,  1947 

Mr.  KEPAUVER,  Mr,  fipeeker.  under 
letve  to  extend  my  rtmtrks,  I  Include 
an  •ddreni  dc itvf  red  by  Senator  Jamss  B. 
Murray,  at  a  dinner  confcrrnce  on  He- 
brew liberation,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  a  Pree  Palestine,  at  Hotel 
Astor,  Saturday,  Pebruary  8, 1947: 

X  am  personally  Intereated  In  the  program 
that  Senator  OllletM  Is  so  valiantly  leading 
for  the  American  League  for  a  Pree  Palmtlne, 
and  I  want  tt  known  that  I  am  in  complete 
aupport  of  the  American  Iraguea  program. 
The  cauaa  Is  just,  and  the  Hebrew  right 
will  triumph  today,  aa  In  the  paat  all  legiti- 
r^ata  flghls  for  fraedom  and  independence 
have  triumphed. 

I  pride  myself  that  had  I  been  alive  In 
me.  I  would  have,  without  hesitation,  taken 
the  side  of  the  colonial  patriots  In  their 
Aght  for  freedom,  out  of  whose  courage  haa 
come  thU  great  Nation.  But  perhaps  an 
even  greater  challenge  la.  How  do  we  react  to- 
day to  an  equally  Just  flght  against  oppres- 
sion? In  tba  Aght  of  tha  Irish,  I  took  my 
Stand  for  an  IrUh  Nation,  and  an  IrUh  Oov- 
ernment.  Today.  I  take  my  stand  for  the 
rlghU  of  Hebrews  to  have  a  government  of 
their  own,  and  to  be  recognlsid  as  a  nstlon. 
As  I  look  upon  Paleatine  tonight,  with  all  the 
tarrlble  tensions  that  are  there  tonight,  X 
aaa  tha  very  same  situation  that  exUted  not 
so  many  decades  ago  right  bera  In  America, 
and  not  so  many  yeara  ago  In  Ireland. 

Remember  this— and  thU  U  a  truth  that 
the  oppressor  always  falU  to  conquer — all 
territories  on  the  face  of  tha  earth  are 
created  by  God  Almighty  to  give  people  of 
the  world— all  the  people  of  the  world— a 
chance  to  live  decently  and  In  peace.  And 
certainly  the  Hebrews  have  tba  right  to  live 
in  peace  and  in  decency  in  Paleatine— the 
legal  and  nM>ral  right. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congreaa  I  am  more 
aware,  perhapa,  than  tha  average  layman, 
of  the  need  and  power  of  a  government  to 
protect  lu  people.  The  Hebrew  people  must 
have  their  own  government  if  there  Is  to  be 
any  protection  and  aafeguard  for  Hebrews 
today  and  In  the  future.  Had  there  been 
such  s  governmant  In  the  past  tarrlble  war 
years,  there  undoubtedly  would  have  bran 
many  millions  of  Hebraws  saved  from  death 
at  the  hands  of  ths  Nasls.  I  believe  It  assen- 
tlal  that  In  constituting  a  government  In 
Palaatltte  for  the  Hebrews,  provision  muat 
be  made  to  Include  the  dUplaced  Hebrews 
of  Europe  who  live  even  today  without  pro* 
taction  for  themaelvea.  their  families,  their 
propf-rtlea-that  la,  what  is  Isft  Of  their 
propertiea. 

It  u  bacauae  X  know  that  thia  Conferanoe 
on  Hebrew  Llbw-atlon,  aponaored  by  tha  Amer- 
ican league,  U  working  so  courageously  to 
bring  about  sticb  a  aolutlon  for  the  draadful 
situation  in  which  Hebrews  now  find  them- 
selves in  their  efforta  to  constltuta  a  nation 
and  a  government  In  Paleatine— that  I  am 
happy  to  lake  part.  I  am  proud  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  many  voicea  at  thU  confar- 


AMHiuliMi  si  tlie  NaliMal  Debt 
BXT1CN810N  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATINO 

or  H»w  vosa 
XN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RBPMCBBNTATIVIp 

Wtdnttday,  February  U,  i947 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr  Sp^alcer,  one  of 
the  eminent  malh«<maUrians  of  this 
country.  Prof.  Charles  W.  Wat  keys  tf  the 
Unlvprslly  of  Rochestpr.  haa  sent  mo 
acme  Intrreatlng  figures  on  the  amor- 
tlXRtton  of  the  national  debt. 

With  proprr  mathematical  humility  X 
am  happy  to  share  these  computatlona 
with  my  colleagues.  Even  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  follow  Professor 
Watkpys  In  the  iteps  he  takes,  we  cer- 
tainly will  be  Interested  In  the  final  con- 
cluslon.a  at  which  he  arrives. 

Scmeone  has  truly  said  "there  Is  no 
substitute  for  facts."  In  approachlni 
the  fiscal  prob!%ms  which  confront  our 
country  and  In  planning  Its  financial 
future.  It  Ifi  Important  for  us  to  have  be- 
fore us  such  data  as  set  forth  below. 

Professor  Watkeys'  computations 
follow : 

AII0aTR.ATI01(  or  TKI  NATIONAL  UnT 

Assumptions: 

1.  National  debt  U  $376,000,000,000. 

2.  Interaat  rate.  9  percent  compounded 
aemtsnnuaUy.  constant  throughout  period. 

Question.  How  much  la  required  annually 
to  remove  the  debt  In  36  yrara? 
Pormula  ueed: 


...(lip) 


Whpr<<  A  \$  th«  amount  af 

thr  <\tH 
H   ibr   arnlaaDoa)   pay* 

UMtlt 

i  th«>  Inlrrfot  rale 
a  the  nunitxv  of  yrsrs 
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■  7,040,000,000  lemlannttsl  payncnl 
t 


U,(MO,000,auo  annual  payoMil 
log.  S7«,flB0.a 


_     11.. 
M-  I  .WIT 

•  Sirs 


Anntial  paynMnt  to  radtMs  the  national 
debt  to  one-third  lu  praaant  flgura  la  U 
years: 

Hef  ffS,ono,ooo,QOS>iu.>iui.nn.(»o 

,«|Jl«.000,000./.('^^-)-BI66l 
_   iMjnaaoQLagp  laa  I 

>4,sn,OOU,ooo  wtnlannual  amortttatkia  payaseatt 
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<a»««4M>i|MM). 


Aasntl  ptffwtnt 
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Anniul  lnt»r 

Mt  on  part 

notUDortitcd 
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ii«fM,(»o.aui 

4.111^000.0011 
Ik  Ml  000,000 


hmm  Prta  hkn  N.  ImmI  f  IIm  Daily 

frlBMlMiM 


BXTSNllON  OF  RIM|IUCi 
or 


' 


ER 


HON.  CUUDE  PEf 

or  rt'NitOA 
IM  TNI  UMATI  or  TNI  UNr  ID  ITATW 

of  WfdneadMt.  frftrnerir  ir>,  t$47 
Pruit  tnt 


I  Mk 

printed  tn 
two  letter! 

pre«l<  tftt  of  the 
student  at 

tddreiied  to  the 


Mr    PtPPER     Mr 

unanlmouA  conMnt  to  have 
the  Appvndtx  of  the  Ricord 
from  John  H.  Bunsel 
Princeton  UbcraJ  Union,  a 
Princeton  University 
•dltor  of  the  Dally  Prlncetonlsn 

There  belnf  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ihe  Rscoto. 
M  follows: 

Tw    Tmmcwtom  LnvuL  <inoM 

PsufiTroNUii: 


to|  ether 


bunu  n 

t  le 

tbcM  UtMrtl 


To  tb«  Borrna  or  mi  Daily 
On     NoTtmber     14     the 
Bstra-CurrlculAr  Non-Athlttlc 
granted  a  dxarter  to  the 
Union. 

moMon  usnuL 

T%«  Princeton  Liberal  Unloa 
fanned.  a«  tta  cooatitutton 
•apreaa  purpoae  o(  bringing 
of  liberal  vlewpolnta  (or  their 
and  profit  in  exchanging  Ideaa 
the  aoofie  of   their  genuine 
through  aetentlflc  obeerratlon 
thetle   Interpretation   of 
It  to  further  the  Intention  of 
foeter  and  promote  t 
Tlewpolnta   on    the    unlTcralty 
wherever  theee  Ideaa  are  of 
Tltal  concern  to  atudenta.  to 
them  put  into  practice."    To 
Ideaa  familiar  In  the  xuUveralty 
ton  Liberal  Union  Intenda  to 
and  other  public  meetings  on 

The  Princeton  Liberal  Union 
■naU.    It  U  atUl  In  an 
But  already  there  are  many 
an  '  faculty  members  who  have 
alms  of  the  union.     But  what 
constitutes   a  liberal?     Who  d 
liberal  union? 

Tbia  entire  queatkm  la  now 
ered  by  the  govern  ing  council 
Certainly  "liberal."  as  a  word 
thing  one  wants  It  to  mean, 
taught  ua   that  definitions  an 
ments  or  reeolutlons  to  use  v 
tain  way.     A  more  practical 
liberal  union  feels,  la  how  ear 
dUtlngulsh  Mr.  Smith  from 
calling  one  a  '^Uberal'f    In  otb^ 
ahould  the  word  be  uacd? 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Liberal 
porta  the  Ideas  of  Pranltlln 
porta  the  intereau  of  latior 
racial  equality,  for  better  and 
fur  ptiblle  edtKattoo.  for 
rtghta.   It  Is  felt  It  Is  easier  to 


Coi  amlttee     on 

C  rgantiationa 

Prlnc  iton  Liberal 


coi  duct 


organlai  tloi 


Is  a  society 
for  the 
T  people 
mi^ual  pleasure 
enlarging 
u^kderetandlng 
and   sympa- 
problems. 
society  to 
Ideas  snd 
Eampus  and 
p«  rtlcular  and 
ork  to  have 
nake   liberal 
the  Prince- 
forums 
the  campus, 
young  and 
nal  stage. 
UEbergraduatcs 
rndoraed  the 
It  U  asked. 
ij  yUn   the 


<f 


4elng  conald- 

the  union, 
mean  any- 
Pl^loaophy  has 
just   agree- 
In  a  cer- 
<tuestlon.   the 
one  readUy 
Jones   by 
words,  how 


o  da 


llr. 


Re  oeevelt 
,  vUl 
chMiper 
selei  ce 


UntoB  sap- 
sup- 
fight  for 
health, 
for  elvU 
Uberala, 


diBote 


I 

thai  le,  potal  Ic  tlie«.  Wmm  siy  what  they 
are,  | 

Is  there  s  need  for  such  sn  orgsniMtlon 
at  Prlnoetun7  The  Liberal  Union  feels 
strongly  that  theie  Ui.  Reeently  a  member 
of  ths  faculty  said  prtvsUly,  "You  kiU'W, 
Priiieelon  la  a  coitssrvstlve  pIsc**,  Tn  fset, "  hs 
wetti  on  Willi  a  smile,  "there  itaed  to  be  a 
tune  when  ibers  were  two  suljseu  almost 
forbiddeu  hers.  Harvard  snd  frsuklin  ll«igse' 
velt" 

roiim  usT  sniwd 

Applied  strictly  to  the  gsnenU  sttltuds  of 
undergrsdustei  (uwArd  th»  tlmss  snd  events 
of  today,  this  ataiemsnt  by  Itself  Is  an  ei* 
agferallon  Yet  last  aprlng  a  small  group  of 
Individuals  shsred  the  feetln|  thst  thsrs 
was  a  genuine  need  for  an  element  of 
liberal  thinking  at  Princeton.  This  testing 
stemmed  from  s  belief  that  there  Is  a  lack 
of  social  eonaelousneas  at  Princeton,  an  sttl- 
tuds of  political  apathy  to  the  world  outslds 
the  ivy-covered  wslls  of  Old  Nassau,  an 
atmoephere  of  lethargy  and  Ustlesaness.  Ars 
Princeton's  high  academic  standards  being 
reflected  materially  ouuids  the  classroom, 
where  ultimately  the  frtilts  of  a  real  and 
good  education  are  tested?  Or  are  there  evi- 
dences of  sinking  Into  a  social  pattern  por- 
tending more  dlaaater  than  the  light-hearted 
exhibitionism  of  the  "roaring  twenties"? 

DO  wi  Kxo  ovaaaLvigv 

The  Princeton  Liberal  Union  feels  thst 
whlls  these  questions  on  the  surface  may 
appear  dramatic  and  blgh-soundlng.  there  Is 
a  basic  element  of  truth  and  fact  In  them. 
It  sees  this  same  unconcern,  this  same  Indif- 
ference permeating  the  entire  country,  where 
there  la  not  even  the  aplrtted  antlnomlan 
attltudea  of  the  twcntiea.  There  Is  too  often 
an  immature  selflshneas.  eveu  a  self-pltylng 
confusion.  The  Liberal  Union  wonders  If 
Mr.  Hutchlns  was  not  right  when  he  said  re- 
cently. "Americans  are  boring  themselves  to 
death."  Their  tioredom  has  become  s  mass 
soporific,  a  clinging  to  fun-making  to  avoid 
facing  even  their  moat  material  needs  like 
getting  a  bouse  to  live  In.  securing  their  em- 
ployment future  and  preventing  the  atomic 
deatructlon  of  the  world.  Is  the  average 
American  citizen  today  contributing  as  much 
to  his  political  life  as  he  should?  Some  one 
said  the  other  day  that  the  average  Soviet 
dttxen  contributed  more  to  his  (wlltlcal  life 
than  the  average  American,  and  some  one 
else  was  quick  to  point  out  what  la  true, 
namely,  that  the  Russian  believes  a  lot  of 
things  which  are  not  so  in  doing  it.  But 
equally  true  U  that  Americana  believe  a  lot 
of  things  that  are  not  so  in  not  doing  it. 
How  often  do  we  kid  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  because  we  are  legally  free  to  change 
our  aoclety  the  way  we  want  to,  that  our 
society  Is  the  way  we  want? 

The  Princeton  Liberal  Union  feels  that 
these  kinds  of  thoughts  and  Ideaa  and 
querlea  are  important. 

Another  memt>er  of  the  faculty,  upon  hear- 
ing that  the  unlTerslty  had  granted  a  charter 
to  the  Princeton  Lil»eral  Union,  said.  "It 
lan't  surprising  that  there  Is  a  liberal  unkm 
now  at  Princeton.  What  is  surprlatng  is  that 
Princeton  didn't  have  one  long  ago.** 

jonr  H.  BvMBL  '«•. 


DiaCLAIMS   AmLUTSOMS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Princetonian : 

The  Princeton  Liberal  Union  is  an  inde- 
pendent organleation  with  no  afflllations  of 
any  kind  with  either  a  national  organization 
or  with  some  other  university  group  or  or- 
ganization. At  no  time  has  the  Liberal  Union 
entertained  either  the  thought  of,  or  the  de- 
aire  for  amiiatlng  Itself  with  any  other  group, 
activity  or  organisation.  The  Liberal  Union 
is  a  Princeton  society  formed  to  foster  and 
promote  liberal  Ideas  and  viewpolnta  on  the 
university  campus,  "and  wherever  theee  Ideas 
ars  of  particular  and  viui  concern  to  stu- 
denu,  to  work  to  have  them,  put  Into 
praotlee." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Union  held 
Tussdsy,  Oeeember  10,  with  s  quorum  present, 
the  foilowlnf  statement  was  presented  to 
the  membership  for  adoption,  It  was  unani- 
mously sceepted,  snd  It  was  furthsr  agreed 
thst  It  become  the  platform  of  the  Prinostcm 
Literal  Union  A  copy  of  this  plstform  U 
sttsi'hed  herewith  and  Is  preaented  In  full. 

JONN  M,  BVHSSL, 

Pr««<dsn(, 

CNARIJi  R,  ICMWAS, 

vies  pre«idsnt. 
T.  Kiirr  Dtdhii. 

fscrstary. 
Oni  BiNSON  Daw, 

rrsastirer. 
NntRT  R.  NiaecN, 
Roanr  M.  Brown, 
Mask  BmiaiooB.  iJr. 

"UaOUL  VNIOH  fLATTOaM 

"Ths  Uberal  Union  believes  that  It  Is  ths 
reaponalbUlty  of  students  st  Princeton  to 
concern  themselves  with  problems  of  their 
university,  of  studenu  generally,  of  their 
community,  and  of  their  country. 

"1.  The  Liberal  Union  stands  opposed  to 
racial  and  religious  discrimination.  In  par- 
ticular, on  the  campus  it  shall  support  and 
work  for  a  i>ollcy  on  the  part  of  the  uni- 
versity administration  of  accepting  appli- 
cants on  an  equal  basis  regardleea  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  This  necessltatea  the  open 
encouragement  of  admiaaion  of  minority 
groupa  which  perhaps  have  felt  In  the  paat 
a  policy  of  discrimination  was  being  prac- 
ticed against  them,  and  the  acceptance  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  undergraduates 
to  help  in  their  proper  assimilation  In  the 
college  community,  Purthermore,  we  recog- 
nize otu-  responsibility  to  cooperate  with 
groups  In  the  commtmity  active  In  com- 
batting such  discrimination.  We  shall  also 
endorse  National,  SUte.  and  local  leglalation 
designed  to  Insure  equal  political  and  eco- 
nomic rights  to  all  persons  regardless  of  race 
or  creed:  and  shall  oppose  all  forms  of  segre- 
gation and  other  discriminatory  practicea 
wherever  they  exist. 

"ildvoeate  assistance 

"a.  In  the  field  of  education  the  Liberal 
Union  believes  that  opportimitiea  for  higher 
edxication  should  be  made  possible  to  all  who 
are  qualified  by  aptitude  and  Intelligence. 
We  advocate  increased  assistance  to  thoae 
who.  otherwise  qualified,  are  limited  by 
financial  need.  We  do  not  believe  that  all 
universities  are  fulfilling  their  responsibilities 
In  this  connection,  and  therefore  support  In- 
creased help  in  the  form  of  SUte  and  Pederal 
aid.  along  with  greater  financial  aaaistance 
from  the  institution  concerned. 

**8.  The  Liberal  Union  believes  in  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  a  decent  standard  of 
living  and  health  protection  .  r  all.  The  at- 
tainment of  genuine  economic  sectirlty  must 
be  based  on  the  establishment  of  certain 
fundamental  guaranteea  among  which  are 
steady  employment,  a  minimum-wage  level 
and  adequate  low-cost  health  Insurance.  An 
approach  of  this  nature,  it  Is  felt,  comes  closer 
to  ths  roots  of  prssent  eoonomlc  sUUs  than 
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efforts  to  pass  harsh  or  punitive  legislation  In 
the  field  of  labor-management  relattoos. 

"4.  The  Liberal  Union  recognises  that 
there  la  no  problem  of  greater  Importance 
or  worthy  of  more  urgent  attention  than 
achieving  international  unity  and  lasting 
world  peace.  We  see  ss  a  asrious  obstacle 
to  peace  all  tendencies  on  ths  psrt  of  ons 
group  or  nation  to  oonaldsr  the  protection 
of  their  particular  institutions  and  values 
mors  important  than  the  larger  consldera* 
tlons  requisite  to  any  workable  plan  (or  in- 
ternational aeoord.  We  strongly  advocate 
International  control  of  atomic  power  to  prs- 
vent  Its  uss  fur  military  purposes,  and  to 
tnaure  lu  uss  for  ths  progrsss  and  wslfare 
ot  ths  world. 

•■6,  Ths  Liberal  Union  eapeelally  defends 
ths  frse  expression  of  Idsas  within  any  under* 
■raduate  body,  and  In  particular  bslisvss 
thst  inersased  participation  and  intsrsst  on 
the  part  of  studenu  in  undergraduate  eriani 
of  public  opinion,  In  student«fscuUy  rsla> 
tlons,  and  In  student  governmsnt  should  bs 
furthered,  The  Prineeton  Liberal  Union  was 
toundsd  on  ihsss  prsmlses,  Ths  Prluoeton 
Liberal  Union  shall  act  on  them." 


It  may  be  that  Mr.  Truman  padded  the 
budget  outrageously  as  Chairman  Beeoe  haa 
charged.  But  if  he  did.  Congreoa  is  not  quick 
about  locaUng  the  eseeesive  padding  that 
may  be  removed. 


N«  Plact  to  WkltH* 


Thanking  you  for  what  you  may  do  So 
eocnbat  the  greatest  menace  of  mankind— 

Taiy  reepectfuUy  yours, 

Pa*Mx  O.  Joam,  Jr. 


IXTEN8I0N  OF  REMARIU     * 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THB  81NAT1  OP  TNI  UNTTID  8TATM 

Wednetdav.  February  26  {legislative  day 

of  Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcoid  an  editorial  en- 
tlUed  "No  Place  to  WhltUe."  published 
in  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  of 
February  25.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

wo  PUkCS  TO  WHTTTUX 

However  much  Congreea  may  want  to 
whittle  on  the  Preaident's  budget,  solona 
find  new  difficulty  each  day  in  locating  a 
place  where  a  nice  splinter  may  be  shaved 
without  striking  a  knot. 

Temporarily  discouraged  in  attcmpU  to 
pare  the  military  side  of  the  budget.  Con- 
gressmen turned  with  hope  and  determina- 
tion to  the  agrlculttiral  section.  If  any  sec- 
tion ot  the  budget  should  stand  a  Judicious 
paring.  thU  was  it.  thought  aome  of  them. 
But  they  reckoned  prematurely.  The  farm- 
bloc  Senators  lost  no  time  putting  themaelves 
on  record  for  the  sancUty  of  agrlcultiiral 
appropriations.  Like  the  appropriations 
asked  tor  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  agrlcul- 
ttiral  section  of  the  budget  is  untouchable. 
A  roU  call  of  Republicans  opposed  to  slash- 
ing agrlctiltural  funds  Is  enough  to  deter  the 
most  stout-hearted  ax-wieldlng  Senator. 

Congressmen  have  maneuvered  themselvee 
into  a  spot  that  may  prove  acutely  embar- 
rassing. Apparently  a  good  many  Members 
of  both  Hoxises  believed  the  Truman  biidget 
could  be  cut  sharply  without  harm  to  the 
national  stability.  Campaign  promltes  left 
no  alternative  but  to  cut.  yet  Oongreas  in 
quest  of  a  place  to  whittle  finds  itaelf  blocked 
at  every  turn. 

As  the  search  contlniiea  from  one  section 
of  the  budget  to  another,  Congreaamen  may 
find  that  President  Truman  calculated  bet- 
ter than  they  thought.  Any  major  reduction 
U  bound  to  entail  restricted  operation  of 
thoee  agencies  ot  Oovcmment  Involved,  and 
any  curtailment  of  governmental  aervlce  will 
evoke  loud  protests  from  thoae  who  get  the 
shortened  services. 


Jvsliet  f or  KoTM 


IXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ciiaooN 
IN  TKl  SINATB  Of  TKI  UWmD  BTATM 

W§dn0»dav,  Ftbruary  29  (Uoislative  day 
of  Wtdnftiay,  Nbruary  i9),  i947 

ICr,  MORM.  Mr.  Frtiktoiit.  I  aak 
unanlmoui  ooitMnt  to  havt  printed  in 
the  ApptndlK  of  the  Riomd  a  («tt«r  from 
Frank  D.  Joitph,  Jr.,  dtaUng  with  tht 
ittuatlon  tn  Korta,  ioffthcr  with  a  brttf 
lUtemtnt  by  tha  Korean -Amtrlean 
council. 

Thtra  btlnf  no  objection.  Um  latitr 
and  Rtaiament  were  ordered  to  bt 
ptintad  In  the  Rsooao,  as  follows : 
•  ThU  Istur  was  written  by  Mr,  Prank  D. 
Joseph,  Jr..  and  mailed  to  ths  following  list: 
The  Monorsbls  George  Msrshall,  Secretary  of 
State:  Senator  Arthur  R,  Vandenberg:  Sena- 
tor Tom  Connally;  Senator  Wayne  Moras; 
Ssnator  Robert  A.  Taft;  Senator  John  W. 
Brlcker:  Senator  William  P.  KnowlanC,  and 
Senator  Owen  Brewster. 

kr.  Joseph  la  the  holder  of  many  medals 
and  dutlons.  Including  the  DlatlnguUhed 
Service  Cross,  the  Prench  Croix  de  Guerre, 
and  the  Belgian  Croix  de  Ouerre. 

Write  to  your  Congressmen  and  Senators 
today.    "It  la  later  than  you  think." 
Tm  KoaxAN-AMBUCAM  Covnca.. 

Ashland.  Ohio. 
DXA*  Sxa:  The  reason  for  my  writing  this 
letter  is  that  the  other  night  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  hearing  a  young  Korean  patriot.  Dr. 
James  Shinn.  pleading  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try's liberation  with  frankneaa,  simplicity, 
and  sincerity. 

During  our  lateat  World  War.  I.  too.  fought. 
I  was  decorated  six  Umes  by  three  countries, 
and  now  I  feel  that  It  U  my  duty  to  fight 
again. 

We  have  fought  for  our  freedom  and  our 
fellow  man's,  for  without  hU  freedom  ours 
was  not  and  is  not  secure.  Are  we  to  con- 
tinue to  sacrifice  the  highly  IdealUtlc  con- 
cepU  at  the  altar  of  expediencies;  making 
the  same  old  mlsUkes  over  and  over  again 
ad  infinitum;  aUowlng  the  hydrahead  of 
tyranny  to  rtae  again? 

I  waa  willing  to  give  my  life  lor  thoee 
noble  principles  that  our  coimtry  has  stood 
for.  Why  are  you,  as  a  great  atateaman. 
permitting  the  CommunUts  and  pro-Com- 
munists m  our  SUte  Department  to  liquidate 
those  very  principles  for  which  many  of  our 
dear  friends  died  in  the  far-fltmg  batUefields 
of  the  world? 

Somewhere  in  my  befuddled  mind  rings 
the  slogan.  "Justice  based  upon  international 
law"  Then  what  about  Korea?  When  is 
that  little  country  with  a  great  heart  for 
America  gctog  to  get  lU  freedom?  After 
fighting  40  years  for  everything  that  we 
have  stood  for.  are  we  going  to  sell  her  down 
the  river  to  communistic  Russia?  When 
did  Russia  fight  40  minutes  for  our  prln- 
eiplea?  When  are  we  going  to  stop  saying 
"Tea,  Ruaaia,"  "Tea,  Uncle  Joe,"  and  aay  In- 

«tead.  "Tea,  America"?  

PMClam  brought  atMut  the  Pearl  Rarbcr 
attack  that  Korea  has  been  warning  of  for  40 
yean.  Are  we  going  to  have  the  second  Pearl 
Harbor  by  another  ismf 


The  Rcorf  anisatioB  of  Confrtti 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  HDINGS 

or  MASTtAJfS 
IN  till  BW ATI  or  TNI  UNim  STATH 

Wednesday,  February  2$  iUigitlattve  tfoy 
of  Wednesday.  February  If),  1947 


Mr.  TYDOKM.  Mr.  Fratldtnt.  I 
unanimous  oonatnt  to  have  printed  in  tht 
Appendix  of  tht  Rsooio  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Rforianlsatlon  of  Congrtaa." 
prt pared  by  Franklin  L.  Burdttte.  aaso- 
elate  profeisor  of  government  and  poli- 
tics of  the  Unlverilty  of  Maryland,  and 
editor  of  publlCAtlona  for  the  National 
Foundation  for  Education  In  American 
ClUaenshlp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arilclt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RBooas, 
as  follows: 

T«  aaoaoAMiBATioN  or  coimmm 
(By  PrankUn  L.  Burdette,  aaaoclau  profes- 
sor of  government  and  politics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  and  editor  d  publlea- 
Uons    for   the   National    Poundauon    for 
Bducatlon  In  American  Citlaenahip) 
The  action,  on  Pebruary  14,  by  the  new 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Legislative  Bxidget. 
which    then    recommended    reductions    of 
16.000.000.000  in  the  President's  eatlmatea. 
is  a  significant  reaasertlon  of  congreeslonal 
authority.    But  thia  illustration  of  the  con- 
stitutional  importance  of  the  Reorganlaa- 
tion  Act  of  1946  does  tu>t  mean  that  the 
place  of  the  legialature  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  Is  as  yet  wholly  clear. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Constitution, 
after  the  preamble,  provldee  that:  "All  leg- 
islative powers  herein  granted  shall  be  veated 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  SUtcs,  which 
shall  consUt  of  a  Senate  and  Bouae  of  Rep- 
resentatives."   

Does  this  language  mean  that  Congreea 
should  not  delegate  lawmaking  power  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies?  Or  doea  It  merely 
mean  that  an  agency  like  OPA  or  NLRB 
must  be  subject  ultimately  to  congreeslonal 
control?  The  isaue  has  never  been  fuUy 
resolved.  ^^  ^ 

The  doctrine  that  leglaUtures  ought  to 
confine  themselves  to  ultimate  responBlblllty 
is  expressed  by  men  who  would  trust  the 
experience  and  policy-continuity  of  a  strong 
executive.  It  is  not  a  new  doctrine,  having 
been  clearly  stated  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
hU  Conaiderations  on  RepreeenUilve  Gov- 
ernment (18C1).  He  asserted,  as  our  early 
national  eiq?erience  had  taught,  that  repre- 
sentaUve  aseemblies  cannot  properly  execute 
the  law.  "But  It  is  equally  true,"  Mill  wrote, 
"though  only  of  late  and  slowly  beginning 
to  be  acknowledged,  that  a  numerous  aa- 
sembly  Is  as  little  fitted  for  the  direct  buai- 
ness  of  legislation  as  for  that  of  administra- 
tion." 

In  Mill's  opinion  laws  should  t»e  drafted 
by  a  small  commiaaion  appointed  by  the 
executive.  The  legialature,  while  authorised 
to  suggest  billa.  would  have  only  the  power 
to  enact,  reject,  or  remit  for  further  con- 
sideration. "T1»e  proper  oBce  of  a  repre- 
NfiUtive  asaemUy,"  he  thou^t.  "Is  to  watch 
and  control  the  Government." 

Members  of  Oongrees,  regardleea  of  political 
tiein^omt,  have  usually  feared  rather  than 
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in«n«.    la  iMttmooir  iMforv  tbt 
■unM    OB    Ut«    OrfaniaBUon 
HtprtMnUtirt  Jerry   Voorbto. 
(dvfMUd  fur  rMtwtton  in  1M« 

"I  doubt  that  mort  than  •  tamn 
Americans  would  faror  ttich  a 
country's  Oovwnment.     It  mean 
growtb  ot  a  typa  at  loTaromant 
«bo)«      tr»diuoo      of      our 

•     •     •     Congraaa   has 
c«(«nt  p*rtnltt«d  lta«U 
m     •     •     •     rout»n« 
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■Mtum  lonii-iantfe  leclslaUve 
•d  to  tb«  neccaatttca  of  the  ttrao 

il«prca«ataMT«    B.    B.    Cox 
replMd: 
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Bjth    Woodrev    Wilson    and 
mure  than  a  half-century  ago. 
that  the  Internal  organisation 
is    peculiarly    designed    to 
formulation   of   broad. 
m«>ntai   pollcif*     Ooogreaa  Is 
wider  duties,  and  Is  more  distinct 
from   th.-   Executive,   than   any 
legislature  In  the  world. 

B«F'yin«   heavily   upon   Ita  owr 
Congms  has  divided  Its  labors 
Ing  committees  In  each  House 
legialatures  abroMl.  depending 
from    the    executive — Indeed 
we  call  the  administration 
mi' tee   ot    parliament — have 
standing  committees  to  the  degr 
America 

The  committee  system, 
the  past  century,  has  tended  to 
unity  of  Corgreaa.    Conflicting 
of    conxmitteea — little    leglalatui 
have  been  called — have  time  anc 
Tented  g.nersl  plana  (or  nations 

Passage  of  the  Lrgtslstive 
Act.  under  the  leadership  ot  Sen 
lette  and  Repre?entsUve  MoNac 
Indication  of  the  concern   In 
this   dilemma.     Faced    with    an 
need  for  broad  plans,  at  a  tim  ^ 
administration  WM  more  than 
vide    them.    Ooogreaa   could    el 
reconcile   itself  to  a  permanent 
prestige.     It  chose  to  act 

The  new  law  reduces 
Bouse  from  48  to  19  and  In  the 
33  to  15      It  dcOnes  their  Jurlsdic 
the  number  on  which  Member 
•uthortsea  larger  staffs,   sr.d   a 
InvMUgatory   powers.     Revenue 
prteUons  committees  are  directed 
In  analysing  the  Federal  budget 
tlon.     The  currently  proposed 
six  billions  Is  a  result  of  that 

The  act  proridea  for  ezpanstci  i 
live  reference  and  bill-drafting 
requlrca  the  registration  of 
gresa  Is  relieved  of  much  detail 
stitution  of  administrative  or 
ccdures  for  private  bills  concern 
tort  cUOoM.  brMgw.  or  eorrccttoi 
or  naval  raoovda.    Oongiaaelonal 
Inert— «d  and  Memt>ers  are  mad* 
mo  exceptionally  generous  con 
ttrament  system. 
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rtferred.  The  leadership  of  th«  Boum  la* 
stated  on  eliminating  this  reetrletlvc  pro- 
Ttak». 

The  SaaaU  poaltton  was  baaad  on  the  vlev 
that  special  Inveatlgatlons  dupllaU  the  work 
of  sundlng  committees,  which  mtut  hold 
hearlnp  again  If  apeelfle  remedial  legisla- 
tion is  proposed.  It  was  further  argued  that 
the  elBclency  of  legislators  and  administra- 
tors U  alike  Impaired  by  frequent  and  repe- 
titious hearings:  and  that  mora  dependable 
Information  could  be  obtained  by  sUndlng 
committees  with  the  Increased  powers  snd 
larger  staffs  provided  by  the  reorganization. 

In  reeeUbliahlng  two  special  Senate  com- 
mittees in  the  Kightleth  Congress  (to  In- 
vestigate the  national  defense  program  and 
to  study  the  problems  of  small  business ) .  Re- 
publican leaders  Insisted  In  face  of  opposi- 
tion that  the  earlier  Senate  attitude  on  the 
subject  should  not  prevent  continuation  of 
these  invcfltigatlons  In  their  original  manner. 

Special  Investigations  hsve  had  great  ad- 
vantages in  the  past,  and  not  all  of  those 
advantagea  are  preaerved  in  the  recent 
strengthening  of  standing  committees.  The 
special  committee  has  been  able  to  cut  across 
the  Jurisdictional  limits  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees. More  Important,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  Information  by  special  Investigation 
when  standing  committees  through  partisan- 
ship or  inertia  are  reluctant  to  act.  More- 
over, men  comoetent  to  ferret  out  carefully 
concealed  conditions  are  not  always  assigned 
to  the  appropriate  standing  committees. 

A  suggestion  by  Senator  Ttdincs  (Demo- 
crat. Maryland  >  has  merit  in  tending  to  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  special  and  standing 
committees  in  Investigations.  Legislators  not 
members  of  a  particular  standing  committee 
might  be  given  special,  nonvoting  status  In 
the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  advocating 
and  perhaps  conducting  an  investigation. 

Freedom  of  debate  In  the  Senate  is  a  factor 
In  investigations  which  Is  not  to  be  over- 
looked The  prlvtlefe  of  any  Member  to  ex- 
press his  views  at  length  may  well  force  a 
majority  to  permit  Investigation  which  a  few 
Senators  regard  as  essential.  The  advan- 
tages in  freedom  of  debate  can  be  retained 
without  permitting  extended  flUbxisters. 

IV  I 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  as  now 
in  effect  is  sn  important  beginning  In  con- 
grecslonal  self-examination  and  Improve- 
ment. The  new  law  does  not  deal  with  the 
troublesome  question  of  committee  assign- 
ments by  seniority,  a  practice  more  easily 
condemned  than  Improved. 

The  ^nate  version  of  the  bill  contem- 
plated majority  and  minority  policy  com- 
mittees in  each  House.  Moreover,  a  Joint 
legislative-executive  council  was  planned,  to 
consist  of  the  majority  policy  committees 
(with  the  minority  Invited  on  some  occs- 
slons).  the  President,  and  Cabinet.  These 
provtslona  were  rejected  by  the  Bouse  leader- 
ship. 

Development  of  a  truly  cooperative  rela- 
tionship between  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  the  crux  of  the  problem  of  long- 
range  legislative  reorganization.  The  legis- 
lative-executive council,  firmly  institution- 
alized and  adequately  staffed,  offers  inspiring 
possibilities  for  lifting  Congress  above  the 
compartmentallaatlon  which  has  been  the 
byprodtKt  of  Its  conunittee  system.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  the  principle  of  such  a 
council  Is  lurw  employed  In  one  form  or  an- 
other In  12  States. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  executive, 
such  a  cotinctl  would  afford  a  regular,  rather 
than  Intermittent,  flow  of  advice  and  infor- 
mation from  source*  both  elective  and  ap- 
pointive. The  actions  of  the  council  would 
of  course  be  only  reconunendatlons  for  con- 
greestonal  consideration.  But  they  would 
carry  the  weight  and  prcatlgo  of  majority 
participation.  , 


While  rtpreaentatlve  government  thrlvei 
on  dtaetiMlon.  It  makes  procreea  by  means  of 
Inulllfent  organUaUon.  The  future  role  at 
\9fMikt\xtm  hangs  more  critically  In  the  bal- 
ance than  the  more  flrmly  settled  places  ot 
the  executive  and  Judiciary.  Btudenu  of 
Meln  Kampf  are  well  aware  that  Hitler's  flrat 
attack  was  on  parliamentary  incompetence. 
The  vitality  of  legislatures  Is  the  barometer 
which  measures  the  strength  of  democracy 
or  the  rise  of  dictatorship. 


Tarif  CoBcetsion  on  Linen  Fire  Ho»e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  DOUGHTON 

or  NOBTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1947 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  statement  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  accompanying 
Presidential  proclamation  withdrawing 
t|}e  tariff  concession  on  linen  fire  hose 
granted  in  the  trade  agreement  with 
Canada  Illustrates  the  flexibility  of  the 
trade- agreements  program: 

I  No.  1451 
DxrAXTMXNT  or  Statx, 

February  25.  1947. 

The  President  has  Issued  a  proclamation 
withdrawing  the  tariff  concesalon  on  linen 
fire  hose  granted  in  the  trade  agreement 
with  Canada,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced today.  The  duty  on  this  product 
will  accordingly  return  to  the  rate  provided 
for  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

This  action  was  Uken  to  alleviate  Injury 
threatening  a  domestic  Industry  because  of 
unforeseen  and  Increased  competition  result- 
ing from  extension  of  the  concession  to 
countries  other  than  Canada.  The  procla- 
mation was  issued  under  article  XIV  of  the 
Canadian  agreement,  which  provides  that 
either  Government  has  the  right,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  other,  to  withdraw  or 
modify  a  given  concession  If  it  Is  found  that 
third  countries  are  receiving  major  benefits 
from  the  concession,  and  that  Imports  sre 
Increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten 
serious  Injury  to  domestic  producers  of  the 
article  in  question.  There  are  similar  provi- 
sions in  some  other  trade  agreements. 

After  Informal  conferences  and  investiga- 
tions held  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information,  the  United  States  Government 
announced  on  January  10,  1947,  that  Imports 
of  linen  fire  hose  were  entering  the  coun- 
try principally  from  cotutries  other  than 
Canada  and  were  considerably  higher  In  vol- 
ume than  they  had  been  before  th3  granting 
of  the  concession.  It  was  also  stated  at  the 
same  time  that  this  Government  proposed  to 
withdraw  the  concession  unl'jss  convincing 
reasons  for  not  doing  so  were  presented  to 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
before  January  30.  No  such  reasons  were 
offered.  The  Canadian  Government  has  been 
consulted  and  has  offered  no  objection  to 
withdrawal  of  the  concession. 

The  President's  proclamation,  issued  today, 
withdraws  the  tariff  concession  on  "hose, 
suitable  for  condtKtlng  liquids  or  gassea. 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  vegetable  fiber," 
granted  In  section  1007  of  schedule  II  of  the 
trade  agreement  with  Canada,  signed  Novem- 
ber 17,  1938.  Under  the  trade  agreement,  the 
duty  had  been  reduced  to  10  cents  per  pound 
pliu  7>/3  percent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on 
this  product  will  now  return  to  19^  centa 
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Mr  pouad  pltu  II  peroent  ad  valorem,  which 
la  the  rate  provided  (or  In  the  Tariff  Act  of 
10gO,  ZatporU  entering  the  United  Statee 
under  thU  Item  are  almost  entirely  of  linen 
fire  hoee. 
The  text  of  the  proclamation  follows: 

Bt  TXI  PEiaXDEMT  OF  THI  UNITKO  STATU  OF 
AlOaiCA— A  PkOCIJkMATION 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  section  350  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  12,  1934. 
entiUed  "An  act  to  amend  the  tariff  act  of 
1930"  (48  Stat.  943).  the  period  within  which 
stKh  authority  may  be  exercised  having  been 
extended  by  Joint  resolution  approved  March 
1,  1937  (50  Stat.  24),  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  through  his  duly 
empowered  plenipotentiary,  entered  Into  a 
trade  agreement  on  November  17,  1938  (53 
Stat.  3350).  with  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Great  BrlUln.  Ireland,  and  the  British  do- 
minions beyond  the  seas.  Emperor  of  India, 
in  respect  of  Canada,  through  his  duly  em- 
powered plenipotentiary,  which  trade  agree- 
ment was  proclaimed  by  the  President  on 
November  25,  1938  (53  SUt.  2348),  and  June 
17,  1939  (53  Stat.  2394).  acting  pursuant  to 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  said  section 
350  (a): 

Whereas  article  VU  of  the  said  agreement 
provides  as  follows  (53  Stat.  2352) : 

"1.  Articles  the  growth,  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  Canada  enumerated  and  described 
m  schedule  n  annexed  to  this  agreement 
shall,  on  their  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  America,  be  exempt  from  ordinary 
customs  duties  In  excess  of  those  set  forth 
and  provided  for  In  the  said  schedule,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  therein  set  out.  The 
said  articles  shall  also  be  exempt  from  all 
other  duties,  taxes,  fees,  charges,  or  exactions, 
Imposed  on  or  in  connection  with  Importa- 
tion, in  excess  of  those  Imposed  on  the  day  of 
the  signature  of  this  agreement  or  required 
to  be  imposed  thereafter  under  laws  of  the 
United  Statee  of  America  In  force  on  the  day 
of  the  signature  of  this  agreement. 

"2.  Schedule  11  shall  have  full  force  and 
effect  as  an  Integral  part  of  this  agreement." 

Whereas  item  1007  of  schedule  II  annexed 
to  the  said  agreement  provides  as  follows  (53 
Stat.  2388): 


the  major  benefit  of  the  eonoeeelon  on  the 
hoee  enumerated  and  deeerlbed  In  the  eald 
Item,  and  In  ooneequenee  Unporte  of  eeld 
hoee  have  inereaeed  to  such  an  eiunt  ea 
to  threaten  ecrlous  Injtiry  to  domeetlo  pro- 
dtieera; 

Whereas  notice  in  writing  hae  been  given, 
and  an  opportunity  for  eoneultatlon  afford- 
ed, to  the  Government  of  Canada  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
regarding  lU  Intention  to  withdraw  the  con- 
cession on  the  said  articles; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Canada  has 
signified  Its  agreement  with  respect  to  such 
withdrawal: 

And  whereas  the  final  sentence  of  said  sec- 
tion 350  (a)  authorizes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  terminate  In 
whole  or  In  part  the  proclamation  of  the 
trade  agreement  entered  Into  and  proclaimed 
under  said  section  350  (a) ; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  known  that  I.  Harry  S. 
Truman,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  acting  under  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  said  section  350  (a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  proclamations  of  Novem- 
ber 25.  1938.  and  June  17,  1939.  Insofar  as 
they  relate  to  hose  enumerated  and  described 
In  item  1007  of  schedule  n  of  the  said  agree- 
ment, shall  not  be  In  effect  after  March  31, 
1947,  and  that  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
1007  of  section  1  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended  (46  Stat.  644) ,  shall  be  In  effect  on 
and  after  AprU  1,  1947. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  Washington  this  23d  day  of  Peb- 
niary  A.  D.  1947.  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred seventy-first. 


r.  8. 
Tariff 
Art  of 
IIOO. 
par.— 


1007 


Description  of  article 


Hone,  niitable  for  con- 
ductinic  liquid.'^  or  KS,oe<. 
wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  vegeUbte  fiber. 


Rsteofduty 


10  ctnts  per  poun<l 
and  m  percent 
sd  valorem. 


Whereas  article  XIV  of  the  said  agreement 
provides  as  follows  (53  Stat.  2354): 

"The  Government  of  each  country  reserves 
the  right  to  withdraw  or  to  modify  the  con- 
cession granted  on  any  article  tinder  this 
agreement,  or  to  impose  quantitative  regu- 
lations on  the  Importation  of  any  such  ar- 
ticle If,  as  the  result  of  the  extension  of 
such  concession  to  other  foreign  countries, 
such  countries  obtain  the  major  benefit  of 
the  conceeslon.  and  if  in  consequence  im- 
ports of  the  article  concerned  Increase  to 
luch  an  extent  as  to  threaten  serious  injxvy 
to  domestic  producers:  Provided,  That  before 
any  action  authorized  by  the  foregoing  res- 
ervation is  taken,  the  Government  proposing 
to  take  such  action  shall  give  notice  in  writ- 
ing to  the  other  Government  of  Its  Intention 
to  do  so.  and  shall  afford  such  other  Gov- 
ernment an  opportunity  within  30  days  after 
receipt  of  svich  notice  to  consult  with  It  in 
respect  of  the  proposed  action"; 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  extension  to 
other  foreign  cotm  tries  of  the  conceeslon  on 
hose  enumerated  and  described  in  the  said 
Item  1007  of  schedule  II  annexed  to  the  said 
agreement,    such    countries    have    obtained 


CoBtcientioos  Objectors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKIOON 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OP  TBE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  26  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles  deal- 
ing with  conscientious  objectors,  one  by 
Dorothy  Thompson  published  In  the  New 
York  Post  of  December  23,  1946.  and  one 
by  Paul  Jones  published  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  November  23.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Post  of  December  23. 
19461 

ON    THE    RECOaO 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
Amnesty  the  CO's 

Now  that  the  second  postwar  Christmas 
Is  here,  would  it  not  be  fitting  to  free  Ameri- 
can conacientlouB  objectors  from  prison? 

The  Allied  GovernmenU  went  to  war 
against  war.  In  Nuremberg  they  have  tried 
German  NasU  for  the  crime  of  reaorttog  to 
aggressive  war  as  an  insuument  of  national 
policy.  The  speeches  made  in  the  United 
Nations  Sectirity  Council  and  General  As- 
sembly have  repeated,  over  and  over,  charges 
and  counter  charges  that  this  or  that  nation 
or  regime  Is  a  "threat  to  the  peace."  In  all 
the  world  there  la  no  statesman  who  would 
dare  praise  war.  All  agree,  oc  pretend  to 
agree,  that  war  U  the  world's  greatest  evU. 


Then  why  do  we  keep  locked  up  In  )aU  er 
depHved  of  etvU  Ubertlea  some  8,000  Ameri- 
cans who  have  proved,  more  decisively  than 
any  other*,  that  they  agree  with  thie  **eoo- 
sclenoe  of  manklndt" 

Theee  men  even  did  not  believe  In  going 
to  war  against  war.  or  that  peac«  can  be  pro- 
moted by,  what  to  their  minds.  Is  organised 
murder.  They  refused  to  serve  In  the 
American  as  others  refused  to  serve  In  the 
Brltsh  and  French  forces.  I  did  not  agree 
with  them.  I  never  have  believed  that  In- 
dividual pacifism  will  stop  war. 

Tet  I  am  glad  they  exist.  I  did  not  find 
It  unjust  to  constrain  them  during  war. 
For  if  one  believes  In  anything  as  passion- 
ately as  they,  It  to  right  and  fitUng  that 
they  ahould  suffer  for  their  belief  as  the 
brave  young  men,  who  Ideallstically  offered 
their  Uvea  on  the  field  of  iMttle,  Buffered 
for  thelra.  It  to  well  they  extot.  For  no  one 
can  doiy  that  if  ata  teamen  and  leaders 
everywhere  believed  as  they  do.  all  war  would 
end — international  war.  industrial  war.  civil 
war. 

The  coneclentioxis  objector  to  a  peculiar 
phenomenon  of  free  societies.  Their  attitude 
toward  him,  however,  reluctant,  is  one  of 
concession  to  something  in  their  own  con- 
sciences. In  time  of  conflict  conscientious 
objectors  are  profoundly  embarrassing  and 
in  war's  routine  are  pushed  aside,  shut  up.  In 
one  way  or  another.  But  they  are  not  ahot 
as  traitors,  nor  treated  as  totallUrlan  sUtea 
treat  objectors  to  anything.  Free  social 
orders  are  free  precisely  because  they  do  not 
totally  claim  the  bodies,  minds,  and  souto  of 
their  people.  Even  in  a  life  and  death  strug- 
gle to  which  an  entire  nation  to  committed, 
free  men  recognise  that  thto  or  that  one  of 
them  who  says,  "No.  I  will  have  no  part  In 
thto  thing,"  may,  conceivably  prove  right  on 
longer  view;  and  though  he  becomes  tempo- 
rarily outcast,  something  still  whispers:  HU 
time  may  yet  come. 

Just  why.  however.  In  time  of  peace,  and 
praise  of  peace,  those  who  believe  In  peaea 
at  any  price  should  still  be  treated  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  to  confounding.  I  should  think  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  pull  them  out  of  their 
prisons,  everywhere,  and  send  them  to  naake 
the  peace.  For  they  actually  believe  that  all 
the  swords  should  be  beaten  into  plough- 
shares. They  wotild  not  talk  of  limitations  of 
armament,  but  of  universal  total  dlaarma- 
ment. 

Thto  to,  of  course,  fantastic  and  it  will  not 
be  done  because  states,  who  must  make  and 
maintain  peace,  are,  by  their  origin  and  na- 
tive, instruments  of  force.  Peace,  too.  rests 
on  force  and  peace  and  war  are  but  two  faces 
of  the  same  humanity  and  dllenuna. 

But  humanity,  being  what  It  to.  cannot 
afford  to  exclude  from  Itself  thoee  who  repre- 
sent— whether  humanity  acknowledges  it  or 
not — that  spirit  which  It  secretly  worships 
and  openly  affronts. 

To  understand  the  paradoxical  attittide 
toward  peace  would  perhajw  lead  us  Into  a 
research  on  the  question  of  why  western 
man,  the  greatest  beast  of  prey  ever  let  loose 
on  thto  globe,  worships  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
The  great  split  In  the  western  mind  to  that 
while  it  has  produced  the  warrior  as  a  type 
and  Ideal  In  social  and  economic  life  as  well 
as  in  international  relations;  while  it  can 
only  Imagine  supplanting  war  between  statee 
by  war  between  classes.  It  still  celebrates  In 
Its  loftiest  moments  Him  who  prophesied 
that  the  meek  would  inherit  the  earth. 

Perhaps  what  grace  we  possess  to  In  that 
never  triumphant  inner  voice  of  eonscienoe, 
that  never-raalised  and  barely  strlven-for 
Ideal  that  in  the  most  warring  momenta 
wbtopcr  restraint.  Conscientious  objectors 
become  such  restraining  voices  in  the  most 
hate-infested  times.  They  carry  on  for  the 
vast  nukioeitj  their  temporarily  abandoned 
tender-mlndedness.    In    a    profotind    sense 


I 
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wan  ion 


hypoaltteal 


Xixej  reprcMnt  us  all — as  the 
lag  far  nchtaouuicM  reprcaenu 
tboufb  tb«y  would  deny  It. 
But  tt  ta  prepoatartMM  and 
they  abould  continue  In  prison  du^lnc 
They  never  wanted  to  belp  wi 
war.    Tbey  endured  ttM  obloquy 
lows  to  wm  peace.     Isn't  tliat  wliat 
all,  now.  Buppoaed  to  be  up  to? 
lent  tt  ChrlatouMT 


n«ht- 

betn,  too. 


o 


I  From  the  Saturday  Srenlng 
NoTember  33.  1944 1 


Poet  of 


8HOCIA  THK  CO'l  QO 


written 


wc  ads 


Ony 


Tnun  M 


Fedei  U 


(By  Paul  Jonea) 
Last  faU  General  Mac  Arthur 
release  of  nearly  1.000.000  pdltlca  i 
In  Japan,  indudlnc  paclfisu.    In 
year  General  Clay  announced  an 
about    1.000.000  German   polUica 
under  the  a«e  of  37.    Canada  bas 
draft- regUtratlon  system  and 
cases  of  some  14.000  dsecrtcrs. 
conscripts    who   took   to    the 
than    report    for    induction, 
actcatlous  objectors  remain  in 

In  this  cotmtry.  Prealdent 
claimed  a  general  amnesty  for  al 
VKtsd  for  any  reason  under 
later  servad  meritoriously  in  the 
during  World  War  II.    But  our 
objectors    remain    In    prison    or 
amounu  to  forced  labor  for  little 
In  uhe  Civilian  Public  Service 
sys'em.  supervised  by  Selective 

Cnder   the   act   of    1»40 
draft.  3a.a48.0M  dtlsens  between 
18  and  65  were  required  to 
October    1.    1M5.     Of    tbeae 
15.000.000  passed  through  the 
During  the  same  time  the  FBI 
total  of  519.864  complalnu  of  selec 
vtateUons.  of  which  about  30.000 
tsklai  to  trial 

Only  a  minority  of  these  caset 
cerned  with  conscientious 
6.000    coxwclentlous    objectors    d 
terms,  about  60  percent  for  fallli^ 
for  Induction  and  374  percent 
report  for  civilian  public  service 
that  choice.     The  number  of 
objectors  jailed  for  active 
sellng  or  aiding  evasion  was  only 
scopic  fraction  either  of  the  tots  1 
or  of  the  conscientious-objector 

Objectors  differed  among  thems^l 
extent  and  application  cf  their 
group  principles.     Some  who 
OM  of  force  served  with  credit  In 
noncombatant  detachments,  and 
a  Medal   of   Honor   for 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.     But 
unable  to  reconcile   their   belief  i 
participation  In  war.     About   1 
men  are  still  in  prison.     The  4.5(10 
been  released  have  lost  their  clvi 
can  regain  them  only  through  an 

M<ve  than  70  percent  of  thoa  i 
to  imprisonment  belonged  to 
neaaea.  a  stlS-necked  and  pecullai 
took  no  stand  on  the  war  Itself. 
that  each  and  every  member  of 
was   ipso  facto  a  minister  of 
therefore    entitled    to    absolute 
Palling  this  concession,  they 
ing.    In  general,  they  drew  stiff 4r 
than  other  CO's.   but   they 
conscientious  objectors  by 

OoBgreas.    in   the   original 
JtMt  and  reasonable  terms  on 
conscientiously  opposed  to  part 
war  m  any  form  might 
national    Importance    under 
tlon.    Pay  for  such  service  In 
or  projects  was  not  to  exceed 
But  In  practice  eetoetlve  service 
Istratlve    regulation    put    CO's 
Government    earapa   without 
family  allotmenta,  and  without 
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do    what 
or  no  pay 
camto  and  unit 
84  rvlce. 
eatabliahlng   the 
iie  ages  of 
regit  ter.  up  to 
api  roxlmately 
arm  id  services. 
ln\  ntlgsted  s 
.ive-8erv:ce 
vers  worth 


were  con- 
Some 
ew    prison 
to  report 
falling  to 
when  given 
cc^sdentlous 
coun- 
8.  a  micro- 
called  up 
( roup  itself. 
ves  on  the 
iiklivldual  or 
to  the 
medical  or 
one  earned 
bravery 
tthers  were 
with   any 
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who  have 
rights  and 
unnesty. 
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S  Wit- 
people  who 
}ut  claimed 
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which  a  man 
clpatlon  In 
work  at 
dlree- 
CFS  campa 
i  jmy  scalea. 
by  admln- 
»   work   In 
without 
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rsligi 
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accident  compensation.  They  got  nothing 
but  s  pin-money  allowance  of  82.50  a  month. 
Where  church  groups  managed  CPS  camps, 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  835  a  month  for 
the  support  of  etnch  CO.  These  impossible 
condltloiu.  In  apparent  contradiction  to  the 
Intent  of  Congress,  drove  many  CO's  to  de- 
sert the  camps,  with  consequent  prison 
sentences. 

Local  draft  boards  made  their  decisions  on 
the  good  or  bad  faith  of  asserted  consci- 
entious scruples  a:-  best  they  could,  according 
to  their  llghU.  S)me  refused  to  believe  that 
a  MethodUt  or  a  Catholic  or  anybody  not 
a  member  of  th«  hUtorlc  peace  churches 
like  the  Friends  could  possibly  be  a  sincere 
CO.  Reviewing  authorities  were  not  much 
clearer  on  many  30lnts.  and  the  courts  up 
to  the  Supreme  C^urt — Justice  Murphy  dis- 
senting— agreed  tiat  no  judicial  relief  was 
possible  unless  t^nd  until  the  Individual 
obeyed  the  Induction  order.  This,  of  course, 
was  what  msny  CO's  felt  was  against  their 
deepest   convictions. 

Sentences  Impcwed  by  the  courU  on  con- 
victed offenders  varied  very  widely.  The 
average  was  30.6  months,  higher  than  the 
punishment  given  to  dope  peddlers,  white 
slavers,  or  mall  swindlers.  But  In  Vermont, 
during  the  year  ending  June  30.  1943.  the 
average  was  1.1  months;  In  South  Dakota 
during  the  same  period  it  was  85.7  months. 
Everything  dependiKl  on  the  Federal  judge 
hearing  the  case. 

Today,  in  the  Northwest,  CO'a  are  let  off 
or  given  a  suspended  sentence.  In  the  Bast 
an  over-age  objector — 31 — who  has  been  in 
Civilian  Public  Service  since  June  1943.  when 
he  was  drafted,  recently  received  a  6  months' 
term  in  prison  for  walking  out  of  a  mental 
hospital  where  he  bad  been  assigned  to  work 
as  an  attendant.  During  his  more  than  3 
years  in  CPS  he  had  volunteered  as  an  ex- 
perimental guinea  pig  In  Important  vitamin 
and  cerebral -blood -flow  tests. 

The  picture  Is  confusing,  a*  It  always 
la  when  the  Ideal  of  Individual  liberties 
comes  in  conflict  with  the  necessities  of  total 
war.  In  all  dvllizrd.  democratic  countries 
freedom  of  conscience  Is  one  of  the  most 
jealously  guarded  human  rights.  But  when 
the  national  existence  Is  deemed  to  be  at 
stake  and  when  the  law  requires  all  male 
citizens  of  certain  ages  to  serve,  the  con- 
sdentlotis  objector  must  suffer  for  his  be- 
lief. Generally,  the  climate  of  war  being 
what  it  Is.  he  suffers  rather  toon  than  he 
should. 

But  In  all  free,  civilized  countries.  It  is 
also  true  that  when  the  danger  la  ended  and 
the  emergency  over,  governments  of  that 
kind  restore  as  quickly  as  possible  the  nor- 
mal state  of  affairs.  To  extend  an  amnesty 
now  to  conscientious  objectors  could  do  no 
possible  harm,  and  would  follow  a  sound 
American  tradition  recognized  by  such  widely 
different  Presidents  as  Washington.  Lincoln, 
and  Coolldge. 

Editoi's  Notz. — Ml'.  Jones  Is  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Bulietm. 


Lincob  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Garence 
J.  Brows 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  A.  COFFIN 

or  mcHiGAir 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RXPRKSBNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1947 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  in  the  Rac- 
oaD.  I  include  tbe  follcwlng  address  by 


Representative  Clarihck  J.  BaowH,  of 
Ohio,  chairman  of  the  executive  cmnmlt- 
tee  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, delivered  before  the  National  Re- 
publican Club  of  New  York.  February  12. 
1947: 

Mr.  Rager.  Governor  Stassen,  Congressman 
Macy,  Dr.  Peale,  my  fellow  Americans  of  the 
National  Republican  Club,  your  guests,  and 
the  radio  audience.  I  deem  It  a  great  honor 
and  a  rare  privilege  to  be  Invited  to  address 
jrotir  patriotic  Republican  organization  to- 
night on  this  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln — the  man  of  destiny  given 
to  the  Nation  In  an  hour  of  crisis  by  Divine 
Providence. 

As  Republicans  snd  good  Americans  we 
meet  here  to  pay  tribute  to  Abraham  Llncc^n, 
the  man,  the  President,  and  the  true  founder 
of  the  Republican  Party,  who  gave  his  life 
In  martyrdom  that  the  Nation  he  loved  might 
survive. 

Lincoln  not  only  aaved  the  Union,  but  he 
also  led  the  wwld  Into  a  new  era  of  human 
freedom. 

Lincoln  was  a  true  liberal,  and  It  is  the 
Lincoln  type  of  liberalism  which  I  would  like 
to  discuss  with  you  for  a  while  tonight. 

Of  course.  In  this  day  and  age,  everybody 
calls  himself  a  liberal.  It  seems  to  be  the 
fashion.  But  when  It  comes  to  definitions 
of  the  word  "liberal,"  there  are  thousands  of 
them.  There  are  as  many  varieties  of  liberals 
as  there  are  kinds  of  breakfast  foods  adver- 
tised over  the  radio.  Each  variety  has  its 
own  brand  and  its  own  label.  There  are  Re- 
publican lit>eral8.  Democrat  liberals.  Socialist 
liberals,  and  Communist  liberals. 

Frankly,  as  I  look  them  over  and  listen  to 
their  preachments.  It  seems  to  me  they 
cannot  all  be  liberals.  In  fact,  they  do  not 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  who  is  or  who 
Is  not  liberal,  as  well  as  on  anything  else. 

It  used  to  be.  In  the  days  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  liberal  was  a 
person  who  believed  so  much  In  human  lib- 
erty that  he  wanted  to  share  it  with  all  man- 
kind. His  greatest  desire  was  to  Increase 
human  liberty  for  every  human  being. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said — "The  world 
has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word 
liberty,  and  the  American  people  just  now 
are  In  need  of  one."  Were  Mr.  Lincoln  with 
us  here  tonight  he  would  probably  say  the 
same  thing  about  liberalism.  In  his  amaz- 
ingly homey  manner  he  would  undoubtedly 
point  out  that  everybody  wants  to  be  known 
as  a  liberal  but  refuses  to  answer  why.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  different  reasons  why 
so  many  people  want  to  be  called  liberal. 
From  my  own  experience  In  Congress  I  am 
convinced  that  the  activities  and  desires  of 
many  so-called  liberals  are  limited  to  being 
liberal  with  other  people's  money — but  there 
Is  certainly  nothing  truly  liberal  about  that. 
Now  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  misunder- 
stand me.  I  certainly  do  not  believe — nor 
do  I  want  you  to  think — that  the  Republican 
Party  is  either  illiberal  or  reactionary.  In- 
stead, ours  is  a  party  which  believes  In  the 
great  fundamental  of  American  civilization; 
that  the  Government  was  created  by  the 
people,  in  their  common  interest,  to  perform 
those  tasks  which  they  desire  and  need  to 
perform  in  common — to  do  those  things 
^hich  the  common  weal  requires  to  be  done 
through  a  common  effort. 

No  true  Republican  can  possibly  believe 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
rules  Its  people,  «:  that  the  people  are  but 
taoBtagea  of  government.  Rather,  we  believe 
that  the  Inalienable  rights  of  the  people  can- 
not be  weakened  or  lessened,  whittled  away 
or  legislated  out  of  existence,  In  a  free  coun- 
try, such  as  ours  is — and  must  always  remain. 
The  so-called  liberals  of  the  New  Deal  dif- 
fer on  that.  They  believe  the  Government 
ts  the  master.  This  was  evidenced  by  the 
wonts  of  the  leader  of  the  New  Deal,  who 
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once  said.  "We  have  fcofed  new  Instruments 
of  power." 

As  Republicans  and  true  liberals  we  deny 
that  any  Individual,  any  party,  or  any  group 
of  men  within  our  Nation,  can  forge  new 
Instruments  of  power.  To  believe  otherwise 
would  be  a  total  negation  of  true  American- 
Ism  which  holds  that  all  power  is  vested  In 
the  people,  and  that  all  public  officials — 
whether  elected  or  appointed — are  but  In- 
struments of  the  pei^le. 

If  that  thought  describes  Uberallsm.  I  am 
for  It, 

If  anything  else  is  liberalism,  I  am  against 

tt. 

I  speak  of  this  tonight  because  It  has  be- 
come fashionable  In  this  country,  not  only 
for  all  kinds  of  diverse  persons  to  call  them- 
selves liberals,  but  for  aU  such  folks  to  look 
sway  from  their  own  country  and  toward  the 
failures  of  Bxirope.  the  foreign  experiments 
which  missed  fire,  the  alien  trickeries  and 
obscurities  that  brought  to  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  nothing  but  hvinger,  misery,  and 
death.  Why  such  people  think  the  political 
and  economic  systems  and  theories  of  the 
Old  World  are  so  much  better  than  our  own 
is  hard  to  imderstand. 

If  our  form  of  government,  our  type  of 
free  economy  and  our  way  of  life  are  all  such 
poor  ones,  why  Is  It  that  we  alone,  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  are  able — after  two 
great  wars  and  a  depression  that  lasted  10 
long  years — to  feed  ourselves  and  as  much 
of  the  rest  of  th«  world  as  we  are  permitted 
to  enter?  Why  is  It  that  we  have  been  able 
to  contribute  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
cost  of  an  the  operations  of  UNRRA,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  charitable  work  of  our  armed 
forces  and  our  welfare  agencies  among  both 
conquered  and  liberated  peoples?  Why  Is 
It  that  we  have  been  able  to  carry  the  greatest 
burden  of  taxation  and  the  heaviest  load  of 
debt  ever  known  In  the  history  of  man  with- 
out Impoverishing  our  own  people? 

Why,  may  I  ask,  have  we,  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  been  strong  enough  to 
safeguard  the  liberties  of  man.  to  preserve 
his  civil  rights,  and  to  protect  him  from  the 
tyranny  of  government  which  elsewhere  has 
enslaved  him? 

Certainly  our  American  system  must  have 
real  virtue  to  have  accomplished  all  of  these 
things.  It  must  have  real  value  If,  in  an  era 
when  opposition  Is  being  ruthlessly  trampled 
under  foot  by  thoee  in  power,  the  people  of 
this  covmtry  could,  in  a  free  election,  choose 
and  give  to  the  opposition  party  a  majority  In 
the  Congress,  while  leaving  the  new  minority 
party  in  control  of  the  executive  department. 
It  must  have  real  worth,  when  these  two  po- 
litical parties,  without  compromising  their 
positions,  can  cooperate  fully  and  patriotical- 
ly in  forming  and  supporting  a  national  for- 
•ign  policy. 

It  is  free  men  who  can,  with  dignity  and 
high  principle,  choose  their  own  pathways 
and  walk  them  without  fear.  And.  if  the 
necessities  of  national  welfare  require  that 
these  paths  converge  and  meet.  that.  too.  is 
accomplished — not  in  terror  and  in  trem- 
bling—but in  the  true  spirit  of  free  men  who 
unite  In  love  of  country  without  in  any  way 
sacrificing  the  mdivldusllty  of  their  convic- 
tions. 

If  that  is  liberalism,  I  am  fmr  it. 
But  any  system  or  theory  which  involves 
compulsion  of  mind  and  spirit,  as  It  does  In 
many  lands,  and  as  some  would  have  It  here, 
cannot  properly  be  called  liberalism,  and  I 
desire  a  more  acctirately  descriptive  label. 

You  have  undoubtedly  noted  that  after  the 
election  of  last  November  5  the  New  Deal 
liberals  broke  up  into  many  groups.  One 
grotq)  is  called  ADA,  as  was  announced  at  a 
meeting  in  Washington.  Another  Is  called 
PCA.  which  seems  to  be  PAC  somewhat 
twUted.  That  group  was  wganixed  tn  Hew 
York.    These  ancient  so-called  liberals  now 


designate    themselves   as   Progressives,   but 
tbey  hate  each  other. 

The  ADA  group  say  they  refuse  to  associ- 
ate with  known  Communists.  The  PCA  folks 
are  not  so  particular.  One  group  Is  headed  by 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt;  the  other  by  Henry 
Wallace.  It  appears  as  though  the  object  of 
each  is  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
1948  on  the  theory  that  if  they  and  thelr 
New  Deal  friends  cannot  own  the  Democratic 
Party,  then  they  will  smash  it. 

If  that  be  liberalism,  I  say.  let  them  smash 
away. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  people  of  America  are  sick  and  tired  of 
slogans,    catch-phrases,    and    tricky    words. 
I  feel  certain  they  are  weary  of  charm  with- 
out substance,  of  prose  without  philosophy. 
They   are   fed   up   with   the  schemers,    the 
clever  manipulators  and  the  poll  followers. 
What  the  people  of  the  United  States  seek 
today   Is   honest   political  leadership  based 
upon  homespun  American  principles.    They 
want  a  government  that  serves  but  does  not 
master    them.    They    want    public    officials 
who,  adhering  to  the  ideals  of  this  Nation, 
apply  practical  common  sense  to  Its  manage- 
ment.   They  desire  a  President  who  is  frank, 
outspoken,   honest,  fearless — one  who  says 
what  he  means  and  means  what  he  says  with- 
out  regard    to   the   momentary   flurries    of 
popularity.    Most  of  aU  they  want  to  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  to  their  own  affairs;  to  pro- 
vide for   their  own  families  by   their   own 
labors;  to  determine  and  supervise  the  edu- 
cation of  their  own  children;   and  to  take 
an  active  part  in  restoring  friendly  relations 
among  differing  human  beings,  each  of  whom 
is  endowed  with  certain  Inalienable  rights 
by  the  Creator  in  whom  all  Americans  believe. 
Those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  Republican 
Party,   differing   from   those   who   prate   so 
loudly  of  their  liberalism,  recognize  the  im- 
perfections of  man  and  are  able  to  refrain 
from  attributing  to  ourselves  the  qualities 
of  omniscience   which  only  the   Deity   can 
possess.    We  appreciate  that  the  people  may 
not  alwajrs  be  right,  or  always  act  wisely,  but 
that  out  of  necessity  they  have  the  right  of 
choice — the  right  to  decide  for  themselves— 
as  to  the  pattern  their  own  lives  shall  follow. 
No  Republican  desires  to  control  the  life  or 
acts  of  others. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  so  wisely  put  it: 
"Human  nature  will  not  change.  In  any 
future  great  national  trial,  compared  with 
the  men  of  this  war.  we  shall  have  those 
who  are  as  weak  and  as  strong,  as  sUIy  and 
as  wise,  as  bad  and  as  good." 

There  are  140.000.000  of  tis  who  are  like 
that  today.  We  have  our  weaknesses  and  otir 
strength.  We  liave  our  foolishness  and  our 
wisdom.  We  are  both  bad  and  good.  But 
together  we  have  produced  the  freest,  hap- 
piest, most  prosperous  coimtry  on  earth — 
the  envy  of  all  the  world. 

Let  us  keep  America  great,  happy,  and  pros- 
perous, but  even  more,  let  us  keep  hw  free. 


torial  deals  with  the  procedures  and 
policies  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  J.  Parnell  THOM^s. 

The  Brooklyn  Tablet  is  one  of  those 
papers  which  is  courageously  waging  a 
campaign  to  enlighten  its  readers  and 
its  community  on  the  evils  and  excesses 
of  the  Commutiist  ccmspiracy  in  this 
country.  It  is  helping  to  put  the  spot- 
light of  public  opinion  upon  the  party 
members  and  the  fellow  travelers  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  America.  It  is  aid- 
ing in  the  exposure  of  the  many  front 
organizations  which  are  infiltrated  with 
Communists.  It  is  consequently  with 
pleasure  that  I  observe  the  high  words 
of  praise  which  this  patriotic  paper  has 
written  about  the  current  program  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

WKLL  DONS 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Is  proceeding  with  Its  Investigation 
In  a  manner  which  deserves  the  approval 
of  the  American  people.  The  charge  has 
been  made  repeatedly  by  Louis  J.  Budens. 
one-time  Communist  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Dally  Worker,  that  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  Stotes  Is  an  effective 
fifth  column  for  Soviet  Russia,  definitely  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  our  Ameri- 
can form  of  government  and  to  substitute 
the  Soviet  form  In  its  place.  The  report 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  the  activities  of  Ger- 
hard Elsler,  whom  Budenz  named  as  the 
rio.  1  man  of  the  SovleU  In  the  United  SUtes. 
Indicates  a  wide  field  for  the  Investigation 
of  the  House  committee  to  uncover  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Communist  conspiracy  and  of 
Soviet  espionage. 

The  House  committee  is  definitely  on  the 
right  track  and  is  proceeding  with  a  care- 
fulness and  a  dignity  that  will  allow  no  basis 
for  the  charge  that  it  is  indulging  In  Red 
baiting  or  engaging  in  a  "witch  hunt."  Thus 
far  the  House  committee  has  more  than  jus- 
tified Its  existence  both  in  the  facts  which 
it  has  brought  to  light  and  in  the  manner 
with  which  its  proceedings  have  been  con- 
ducted. In  the  more  recent  past  subversive 
activities  have  been  carried  on.  while  much 
of  the  worth-while  efforU  of  those  inter- 
ested in  uncovering  these  activities  were 
wasted  amid  the  confusion  of  side  issues 
and  "red  herrings"  drawn  across  the  trail 
of  Investigation.  Collaboration  ijetween  the 
FBI  and  the  House  committee  should  bring 
the  resulU  which  the  American  people  want 
in  ferreting  out  the  real  conspirators  and 
the  men  behind  the  scenes  in  subversive  ac- 
tivity. For  what  the  House  committee  has 
accomplished  thus  far  it  deserves  a  "Well 
done"  from  the  American  people. 


Brooklyn  Newspaper  Praised  Honse 
Un-AmericaB  Activities  Coaunittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  by  the  House,  I 
am  calling  attention  herewith  to  an  edi- 
torial puWIshed  in  the  Brooklyn  Tablet, 
published  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.    The  edl- 


Unite^  States  Eyes  Boston  Vets'  Job 
Sdwol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

IN  THK  HOU^  OF  RBPRESENTAxlVW 
Wednesday.  February  26,  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Maasachu&etts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RBCOtD.  I  inchide  the  fol- 
lowing article,  by  Bill  Cunningham,  from 
the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  of  February 
23.  1947: 
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Vvmm 
Oiwxn     ■— lom  Bar  Bz-OI 
8HB  Ur  Wtuwmw,  Coirrmci 

(By  BtU  Conn  Ingham) 

OOcial     fOTcmmental 
xuuonal  raeofntUoo  u  about  to 
to  a  Boston  tdaa  as  well  as  to  tbt 
wbo  evolved  tbe  Idea.    Tbe  Idea 
own    plan    (or    belptnf   Tvterans 
Tbe  Boetonlan  la  Roland  Darling 
Li  director  of   tbe  Scboot   (or 
Oreater  Boaton  Vetcrana'  Serrlee 
red-(eatber  serrlec 

Don't  tune  us  out  at  tbla  point 
nuaapprebensloo  tbat  tbls  is 
article  about  TCtcrans.  about  Job 
even  about  Roland  Darling,  a 
la   by  no  means  a  strange  to 
Therell  be  sundry  Ingredients  In 
tlcular  tbcete.    rirst  of  all  tbcrel 

Tbe  news  la  tbat  Darling's 
academy  for  teacblng  ex-ors 
for  work  bas  been  secretly  sized 
ottdally  approved .  and  Is  no 
dted  as  a  model  to  every  city  in 
States.     Darling  himself  has  beet 
MaJ.  Oen.  Graves  B.  Irsklne 
Reemployment  Administrator  of 
States  Labor  Depanment.  to  com4 
Ington  next  month  and  addreas 
of  tbe  directors  of  veterans'  centers 
be  aaeembled   there   from   all 
country. 

Further  than  tbat  the  Labor 
witbln  2  weeks,  will  Issue  a  booklfct 
Ing  in  full  tbe  Boston  School  for 
cedurcfl    and    processes    and 
through  the  Nation  at.  the  oflVclall  r 
program  for  tbla  type  of  activity. 

All  this  came  as  a  complete 
Mr.  Darling,  and  to  tbe  gentlemen 
bun  and  who  might  be  called 
It  seems  tbat  Major  General 
of  the  work  In  Washington,  and 
check  on  It  aent  a  couple  of  hU 
to  poee  aa  vets  and  take  the 

Tbeee    vlsltora    returned    to 
such  entbualastlc  alumni  that 
brought  the  Director  himself  on 
dal  visit  last  December.    Prom 
tbat  Tlalt,  and  a  survey  of  similar 
tbe  rest  of  the  Nation  came  tbe 
dorsement  and  recommendation. 
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This    'dcboot  for  Jobe~  Is  a 
tion  of  tbe  late  and  unlamented 
*-40-Ptus  aub."  which  was 
by  Mr.  Darling  and  whlcL  has 
publicized.     Now  under  the 
of  the  Conununlty  Fund  the 
la  really  a  School  for  Job  Flndlni 
no  Jobs  and  baa  no  Jobs  to  offer 
eenu  itaelf  with  teacblng  the 
to  size  up  the  field,  slae  up  blmael 
go  about  seUlng  blmeelf  to  an 

A  man  can  attend  as  many 
daalrea.  but  "the  course"  Is  really 
tbat  be  can  get  what  It  bas  to 
fairly  lengthy  sesatons.     Tbe 
prondea  him  with  Information 
to  approach  employers.    Tbe 
him  In  what  to  aay  and  do  and 
an  Interview. 

nMfs  the  school  part,  but 
a  lot  more.     Kach  "pupil"  recei 
stance,   a  manual  which 
the  help  of  SO  Boaton  employers 
■MBt  aanagcn.     Be  geU 
fomatlea  about  the  fields  in 
are  suppoeed  to  be  openings 
arana^    He   gets   UMUvUhial   job 
If    he    needs    it    or    wanU    it. 
"~»ea^ly    bull    aeaaton    <»    fob 
which    he    can    alt    in.  awappini 
tksa  and  ttpa  with  i 
Oat  at  thsas.  )ote  fraqwently 
ti n Slice— ful    applicant    explains 
lacked  or  what  aona  )ob  lacked 
parraet  fit. 
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rcTS'    Joa  Along  with  all  this  Mr.  Darling,  with  the 

Fnui.       cooperation  of  local  radio  stations,  broadcasta 

a  regular  seriea  of  Job  forums.    This  serves 

to  keep  public  interest  kindled  and  tbe  hope 

always  Is  to  interest  tbe  local  employer. 

coar  TO  vmaur  u  mothzko 

Tbe  coat  of  this  to  tbe  veteran  Is  nothing. 
The  Community  Funi  pays  the  expenses. 
The  school  Is  operated  by  Darling  and  a  re- 
search assistant.  The  Job  counseling  Is  done 
by  trained  Job  counselors  at  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton Veterans'  Service  Center.  The  weekly 
schedule  of  meetings  for  any  veterans  wbo 
may  be  Interested  la  as  follows: 

Tuesday  evenmg  at  7  o'clock,  first  session 
at  the  Boston  TMC.\.  Wednesday  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock,  first  session  at  Radio  Sta- 
tion WSB.  Wednesday  evening  at  7  o'clock, 
first  session  at  the  Hlckox  Secretarial  School. 
Wednesday  evening  at  7  o'dock.  second  ses- 
sion at  Hlckox  Secretarial  School.  Local  em- 
ployers and  employmeat  managers  cooperate 
fully  with  the  under'-aklng.  In  5  months 
a  total  of  357  of  the8<>  have  participated  in 
tbe  school's  program. 

The  school  has  no  a>xurate  record  of  what 
happens  to  Its  alumni.  Operating  as  a  free 
service  on  Red  Feather  funds,  and  with  such 
things  as  mimeographing  and  necessary  per- 
sonnel  donated.  It  naturally  keeps  Its  budget 
aa  low  as  it  can.  It  hasn't  the  ofllce  force 
necessary  to  handle  records  and  paper  work 
and  there's  no  particular  reason  why  post- 
graduate records  shou:d  be  kept  anyhow. 

Men  wbo  get  Jobs  are  asked  to  report  their 
success.  Those  who  dent  are  invited  to  come 
back  with  their  failures.  Some  do.  Some 
don't.  It  is  known  however  that  hundreds 
wbo  have  taken  the  course  have  found  Jobs 
and  are  working.  How  much  of  the  credit 
belongs  to  the  school  and  how  much  to  tbe 
fact  that  this  has  been  a  hiring  market  up 
to  here,  anyhow,  might  be  hard  to  tell.  No- 
body's trying  to  tell.  The  idea  Is  to  help  the 
veteran  find  a  Job.  and  none  at  least  ba.s  had 
his  chances  lessened  by  taking  this  short  but 
expertly  administered  briefing  In  how  to  look 
and  what  to  say. 

MOW  WnX  SZKVC  tS  NATIONAL  MOOKL 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  and  the  service 
to  date  of  the  Boston  School  for  Jobs  now  to 
serve  as  the  nstlonal  model.  That,  however, 
is  not  all  tbe  story  tliere  is  in  this  particu- 
lar subject.  Veterans  are  veterana,  and  some 
of  them  will  always  be  hard  to  place.  There's 
tbe  case,  for  example,  of  tbe  veteran  31  years 
of  age  wbo  had  4  yeart  of  war  and  before  tbat 
8  years  In  the  CCC.  He  never,  up  to  here,  has 
had  a  Job  In  his  life.  He  bas  a  wife  and 
three  children.  Where  can  he  be  placed  in  a 
Job  that  will  support  them  all? 

But  granting  all  the  problem  cases  and  the 
general  unsettlement.  a  very  real  idea  of  the 
Nation's  progress  in  reconversion  can  be  bad 
from  watching  bow  these  young  men  do  or 
do  not  slip  easily  into  employment.  Other 
things  can  be  read — tbe  effects  bf  strikes  for 
Instance.  Mr.  Darling,  at  the  moment.  Is 
concerned.  He's  concerned  because  his  stu- 
dent body  is  Increasing  and  because  he  sees 
in  it  a  recognizable  number  of  repeaters.  A 
certain  percentage  of  men  who  got  Jobs 
S  or  4  months  ago  are  back.  Through  the 
October-November-D«-cember  period,  the 
average  of  his  school  ran  something  over  800. 
Today  it's  1 JOO  and  ss  above,  it's  the  second 
time  around  for  quita  a  niunber. 

But  who  are  tbeee  men*  Where  have  they 
been?  What  do  they  know?  What  can  they 
do? 

RATISTICS   Off'  AM   ATIBACK  eaOXTP 

Last  Wednesday,  at  the  request  of  your 
correepondent.  Mr.  Darlibg  checked  without 
prMlininary  announoiment  and  taking  sim- 
ply thoae  who  came  and  aa  they  came,  a 
group  tbat  reported  (or  the  regular  Job  class 
what  he  aaaalon.  The  following  staUstics  resulted: 
to  make  a  Hie  average  age  wiia  26  years.  11  months; 
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married  and  fathers.  10  percent  were  mar- 

rled  but  childless.  The  average  time  aince 
diaebarge  was  11  months.  One  man,  how- 
ever, has  been  out  3  years.  Another  waa  on 
terminal  leave.  In  terma  of  work  expe- 
rience. 64  percent  bad  Jobe  before  tbe  war 
and  have  also  worked  since  their  discharge: 
30  percent  never  worked  before  going  into 
uniform  and  have  been  unable  to  find  Jobs 
since:  6  percent  had  prewar  Jobs,  but  have 
not  been  employed  since  discharge:  10  per- 
cent went  into  service  directly  from  school 
and  have  not  as  yet  found  a  Job. 

In  terms  of  compensation.  70  percent  had 
collected  their  830  a  week  under  tbe  OI  bill 
in  some  period,  but  only  4  percent  had  taken 
it  all.  The  average  man  In  the  group  had 
taken  his  $20  for  14  weeks.  In  terms  of 
physical  fitness  that  might  have  bearing  on 
occupational  availability.  22  percent  reported 
service-connected  dlsabllitlea.  but  all  were 
looking  for  work. 

In  educational  backgrotmd  4  percent  had 
only  a  grade-school  education;  35  percent 
were  high  school  graduates,  but  went  no 
farther;  18  percent  had  started  college,  but 
failed  to  finish;  8  percent  were  college  grad- 
uates. Ten  percent  started,  but  did  not 
finish  high  school,  but  every  man  In  this 
particular  group  had  taken  a  commercial  or 
trade-school  course.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
entire  group  had  Improved  their  educational 
status  since  discharge  with  the  help  of  the 
OI  bill  of  rights.  Another  25  percent  had 
been  unable  to  get  into  the  schools  or  eoi- 
leges  to  which  they  applied  for  further  ed- 
ucation. 

DUCATIOM   SXXMS  TO   EASX  COMITrSIOM 

Of  this  entire  group.  32  percent  said  they 
didn't  know  what  sort  of  Jobs  to  seek,  and 
60  percent  of  these  have  had  Jobe  since 
discharge,  but  had  loet  them. 

A  generality  seemed  to  be  that  the  men 
with  the  least  education  were  the  most  con- 
fused in  tbe  matter  of  their  Job  objectives. 
Several  of  the  younger  seemed  confused  be- 
cause they  went  Into  uniform  from  Jobs  in 
war  work  that  paid  much  more  than  any- 
thing offered  today.  One  22-year -old  vet- 
eran said  he  earned  890  a  week  before  going 
Into  uniform.  For  10  months,  he's  been 
loafing  on  his  820  a  week,  without  even  tak- 
ing any  courses.  He  said  he  didn't  have 
any  Idea  of  what  sort  of  Job  to  look  for. 
His  educational  equipment  is  three  years  of 
high  school. 

A  large  percentage  of  thoae  who  bad  been 
employed  and  had  lost  their  Jobs  said  they 
had  been  laid  off  within  the  last  60  days 
along  with  other  employeea  of  the  same  con- 
cerns. It  was  this  last  item  that  started 
Mr.  Darling  talking. 

"I  want  to  make  It  plain."  be  aaid,  "that 
I  am  not  an  economist  and  tbat  it  la  no 
part  of  my  business  to  report  upon  tbe  in- 
dustrial scene.  Our  concern  here  la  to  take 
a  confused  yo\ing  fellow,  help  him  figure  out 
what  he  thinks  he  can  do.  and  then  try  to 
help  him  walk  in  to  an  employment  man- 
ager and  tdl  his  story  tbe  most  intelligent 
way.  We  have  no  Jobs  here  to  offer  and  no 
authority  to  comment  upon  why  more  Joba 
are  or  are  not  available. 

"We  are.  however,  quickly  conscious  of 
these  lay-offs  becauae  they  generally  send  men 
back  to  us.  Strikes,  holding  up  critical  ma- 
terials, have  been  and  are  Just  now  being 
responsible  for  many  of  these.  Tbe  elec- 
tronics field,  for  instance,  was  expected  to 
be  terrific  in  this  postwar  period.  Instead, 
it  isn't  hiring.  In  fact,  it's  lajring  off.  Lack 
of  critical  materials  Is  the  reason.  It  cant 
work.     The  stuff  isn't  coming  through. 

"The  same  is  true  in  the  field  of  electrical 
refrigeration.  Many  a  GI  wbo  saw  that  as  a 
promising  career,  and  who  used  his  GI  bill 
of  rights  to  take  courses  in  It.  is  stalled  at 
present,  because  It  U  stalled.  Instead  of 
hiring.  It's  laying  off. 

"That's  a  factor,  and  a  big  one,  but  I  think, 
too.  there's  a  posalbUlty  that  the  pobllc  la  In 
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danger  of  thinking  itself  into  the  mocbly  ad- 
vertised 'rescession.'  Practically  everybody 
bas  predicted  that  a  recession  is  coming.  No- 
body ever  explained  why  one  had  to  ccme, 
but  the  word  has  gone  around.  If  it  keeps 
going  around  a  recession  cant  avoid  arriv- 
ing. From  what  we  see  here,  many  em- 
ployers, instead  of  driving  full  tut  to  make 
one  impoasible.  listen  to  the  bear  stories,  lay 
off  men.  and  batten  their  batches  against 
the  possibility  of  having  to  ride  one  out. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  a  way  to  survive 
one,  but  it's  a  certain  way  to  help  bring  one. 
We  get  that  here  on  our  end. 

niPLOTIBS  MAT  HAVE  WBONG  mXA 

"Those  are  things,  bowevw.  that  are  a 
little  out  of  my  sphere.  But  something  else 
isn't.  That's  a  word  to  employers  about  the 
type  of  veteran  now  looking  for  work.  I'm 
afraid  the  average  employer  may  get  the  false 
idea  tbat  the  men  calling  on  him  now  repre- 
sent the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Especially  if 
a  veteran  has  had  a  Job  and  has  lost  it.  I'm 
afraid  a  proepective  employer  will  think  he 
isnt  any  good. 

"That  isnt  the  way  it  U.    As  these  statis- 
tics show,  many  of  these  men  weren't  laid 
off  because  they  couldn't  do  the  Job.    They 
went  out  in  a  general  lay-off,  a  shut-down, 
when  old  help  as  well  as  new  was  let  out. 
But  there's  another  type.    That's  the  young 
fellow    who    overmatched    himself,    or    who 
allowed  some  employer  to  overmatch  him. 
He  deliberately  tried  for  something  he  wasn't 
certain  he  could  do.  or  some  boss,  figuring 
he  was  a  veteran  and  entitled  to  a  break, 
gave  him  a  Job  that  was  a  little  beyond  him 
on  the  chance  that  maybe  he  could  handle 
it.   .Whichever  way  it  was.  It  didn't  work  out. 
and  the  young  fellow's  back  where  he  started. 
"That's    nothing    against    him.    He    Just 
tried  for  the  wrong  Job,  possibly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  Uklng  a  chance.    I 
cant,  and  dont  want  to.  try  to  pose  as  an 
expert   upon    why   there    aren't   more    Jobs 
and  shouldn't  be  more  all  tbe  time,  byt  I 
can.  and  do,  urge  employers  who  do  have 
Jobs,  not  to  Jump  at  conclusions  about  vet- 
erans who  have  bad  a  chance  and  have  loet 
it.    In  as  many  cases  as  not,  it  isn't  the 
veteran's   fault.     If   the   employer   has   any 
doubts,  let  him  give  us  the  chance  to  talk 
with  him.    We  know  the  story  here  and  we  11 
be  glad  for  tbe  sake  of  him.  the  veteran,  the 
community,  and  the  Nation,  to  show  him  the 
true  pictxire  before  he  makes  his  decision. 
That's  our  Job  and  we're  trying  to  do  it." 


The  Cominff  Motcow  Conference — State- 
ment on  Poland's  RecoTered  Territories 
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HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•    Monday.  February  24,  1947 

Mr.  SADOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  I  called  upon  the  SUte  De- 
partment, and  I  submitted  the  following 
statement  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

As  the  crudal  Moecow  conference  of  For- 
eign Mlnlatera  approacbea.  proposals  are 
being  made  tbat  Germany  ahould  be  given 
back  her  territories  which,  as  a  result  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement,  were  placed  tmder 
Poland's  admlnlatration.  The  constituents  of 
my  district — largely  populated  by  Americans 
of  P<diah  deeoent— are  alarmed  by  this  at- 
titude. They  cannot  understand  why  we 
should  want  to  reward  thoae  responsible  for 
World  War  n  at  the  expense  of  our  aUlea. 
the  Poliah  people.    Indeed,  the  entire  Polish- 


American  commtmity — 6.000.000  strong — la 
united  in  lU  l>elief  tbat  for  the  sake  of  the 
future  peace  and  security  of  America  and 
the  wOTld.  Poland  should  retain  her  recovered 
territories. 

From  whatever  angle  one  examines  this 
question  It  becomes  apparent  that  the  Pots- 
dam Agreement  was  Just  and  correct  in  tak- 
ing these  areas  away  from  Oermany  and 
placing  them  under  Poland's  control. 

For  the  past  one  thousand  years,  Germany 
has  followed  a  policy  of  brutal  aggrandize- 
ment against  all  of  its  neighbors  and  par- 
ticularly against  the  Polish  nation  and  the 
Polish  people.  The  territory  east  of  the  Oder 
and  the  Nelsse  Rivers  Is  ancient  Polish  land 
which  was  taken  away  from  them  by  German 
military  power.  It  Is  time  to  declare  an  end 
forever  to  the  German  policy  of  "Drang  nach 
oaten."  Under  the  Potsdam  Agreement  the 
Polish  nation  is  not  being  rewarded  with  1 
Inch  of  German  lands.  The  policy  is  one  of 
restoring  to  the  Polish  people  lands  that  biid 
been  previously  taken  from  them  by  Ger- 
man military  power. 

For  years  these  territories  have  been  tbe 
lair  of  Prussian  militarism.  Tbe  large 
Junker  estates  provided  the  base  from  which 
the  Prussian  militarists  prepared  their  wars 
of  conquest,  including  World  War  11.  SUesla 
was  used  as  an  arsenal  of  war. 

By  returning  these  territories  to  Poland, 
the  great  powers  at  Potsdam  provided  aafe- 
guards  that  would  prevent  the  Naai  and 
Junker  remnants  from  playing  a  dominant 
role  in  future  German  policy.  Today,  under 
Poland's  administration,  the  Junker  caste 
has  been  rooted  out  of  these  territories.  If 
these  lands  are  wrested  from  Poland,  we  will 
sow  the  seeds  for  a  revived  Prxisslanlsm  and 
provide  Germany  with  a  base  (or  future 
aggression. 

America's  future  sectirlty  to  a  great  ex- 
tent depends  up>on  Oermany  being  unable  to 
commit  acts  of  aggression  against  Its  neigh- 
bors. Germany's  bordering  nations  must  be 
given  sound  strategic  frontiers.  Poland,  a 
direct  neighbor  of  Germany,  has  been  over 
the  centvu-les  an  easy  victim  of  German 
expansion.  This  was  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
defensible  border  which  rendered  her  vulner- 
able to  attack  by  Germany.  Poland  Is  now 
guaranteed  a  protective  border  along  the 
Baltic  and  the  Oder  and  Nelsse  Rivers.  This 
not  only  means  greater  security  for  the 
European  nations,  but  also,  for  America. 

Since  Potsdam,  Poland  has  reallaed  many 
economic,  social,  and  cultiu'al  achievements 
in  these  territories.  Despite  grave  shortages 
In  transportation,  communication,  supplies, 
etc.,  over  4,000.000  Poles  have  been  resettled 
and  approximately  500,000  Germans  remain. 
Devastated  areas  have  been  rebuUt,  fallow 
fields  resown,  transportation  and  communi- 
cation lines  repaired,  factories  restirrected 
from  the  ruins,  and  thousands  of  schools 
and  hundreds  of  libraries  started.  In  short, 
the  basis  for  a  fuller  and  richer  life  has  been 
laid.  If  these  territories  are  taken  away  from 
Poland,  all  the  good  that  has  been  accom- 
plished will  be  undone. 

While  under  German  control,  some  of  these 
industries  and  agricultural  lands  never  de- 
veloped to  their  (uUest  extent.  This  was  due 
to  the  Jtmkers  who.  in  order  to  perpetuate 
their  own  feudal  power,  purposely  kept  their 
lands  agricultural  and  distant  from  the  cen- 
tral German  markets. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  Its  history,  the 
Polish  Nation  has  an  opportunity  to  develop 
a  healthy  industrial  economy.  The  return  of 
Stettin  and  Pomerania.  and  Its  control  of  the 
Oder  River,  insures  Poland  rapid  expansion 
of  the  Silesian  industries  and  the  possibUity 
for  increased  foreign  trade.  Poland  particu- 
larly needs  heavy  machinery  for  her  recon- 
struction program  in  the  recovered  terri- 
tbriea.  America  can  supply  this  much-needed 
industrial  product.  American  Independent 
btwlneeamen  wUl  proCt  by  the  trade  poesl- 
bilitles  with  Poland's  recovered  territories. 
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But,  without  the  recovered  tenrttortes,  Po- 
land's 3-year  plan  for  economic  reconstruc- 
tion would  be  severely  wrecked.  The  five  or 
sU  million  Poles  who  in  3  y*ars  wUl  have  re- 
aettled  in  tbeee  areas  would  have  to  live  in 
a  much  smaller  area.  Without  these  areas. 
Poland  would  have  overpopulation,  low  con- 
sumption, and  a  lower  standard  of  living. 
The  effect  this  would  have  on  world  trade  is 
obvioua. 

As  if  these  cons:ideratlons  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  Poland's  retention  of  tbeee 
territories,  some  industrialists.  colunmisU. 
and  politicians  are  posing  specious  and  un- 
tenable arguments  to  show  why  cerUin  areas. 
Pomerania  and  Brandenburg  in  particular, 
should  be  given  l>ack  to  Germany.  They 
argue  that  these  lu-eas  were  tbe  peacetime 
granary  of  Germany,  and  tbat  If  they  are 
not  given  back  to  the  Germans,  America  will 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  supplying  them 
with  necessary  foodstuffs. 

This  is  the  same  tune  that  waa  sung  by 
the  German  delegation  at  Versailles.  Then. 
Just  as  today,  the  stanch  defenders  of  Ger- 
man interests  claimed  that  tbeee  areas  were 
economically  indlHpensable  to  the  rest  of 
Oermany.  But  many  German  acholars  have 
proven  conclusively  that  Pomerania  and 
Brandenburg  are  no  more  indispensable  to 
Germany  today  than  they  were  after  World 
War  I. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facta.  Amerl- 
caiis  of  PolUh  descent  feel  that  the  Potsdam 
decision  revising  the  Polish-German  fron- 
tier, and  placing  39,000  square  miles  of  ter- 
rltCM7  under  Poland's  administration,  was 
correct  and  timely.  Any  deviations  from 
this  policy  wUl  do  irreparable  harm  to  the 
cause  of  wwld  pence.  The  American  people 
above  all  want  an  enduring  peace,  security, 
and  a  more  fruitful  life.  They  hope  that 
our  representativea  at  the  Moscow  Confer- 
ence will  recognize  these  desires  by  support- 
ing a  program  of  preventing  Germany  from 
ever  again  becoming  r  threat  to  world  peace. 
One  of  the  eesenUals  of  such  a  program  is 
for  Poland  to  retain  her  ancient  territorlee. 


TIm  Fanction  of  Confress  Is  To  LegisUin 
and  Not  To  Baifam 
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HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1947 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  yesterday  the  President  issued  a  for- 
mal statement  discussing  a  purported 
agreement  between  the  executive  branch 
and  legislative  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  with  reference  to  reciprocal  trade 
agreements. 

I  have  never  known  of  the  executive 
department  and  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  Government  entering  into  any 
agreements  of  any  kind.  Under  our  con- 
stitutional go^'emment  the  legislative 
branch  cannot  speak  except  through 
legislative  enactments  made  according  to 
law  and  accordlniK  to  the  rules  of  the  two 
legislative  bodies.  The  President  has  no 
authority  to  legislate.  The  President's 
statement  is  to  the  effect  that  he  and  his 
State  Department  made  an  agreement 
with  reference  to  reciprocal  trade  agree> 
ments  with  certain  Republican  leaders 
In  one  of  the  legislatiye  departments  of 
the  Oovemment. 
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The  niks  of  ibe  House  of  Rei  reaenU- 
Uves  do  not  permit  o)«  to  be  mor  spedflc. 
twt  It  Is  generally  kxxywn  to  w  Kxn  and 
wtaM  I  refer.  Hie  President  say:  in  effect 
that  be  has  made  this  agreenent  and 
that  be  is  canrlng  out  his  pa  t  of  the 
acreetnent  and  that  he  is  glad  t  lat  from 
all  indications  the  other  gentle  men  will 
carry  out  their  part  of  the  a^reei  nent  and 
that  as  a  result  the  proposed  c<  nf erence 
which  is  to  tx  held  in  Oenera  on  April 
10  will  be  permitted  to  be  carrle  I  on  with 
apparent  accord  of  the  executiv(  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  our  OoNemment. 
According  to  the  President's  statement 
this  agreement  resulted  from  <onversa- 
Uons  between  two  members  of  ;he  State 
Departm«it  and  two  members  af  one  of 
the  legislative  branches  of  the  Oovem- 
Lient 

I  wish,  to  protest  most  Igorously 
against  any  such  action.  I  t  tlnk  that 
CTcry  Cmgressman  and  even  Senator 
who  does  not  feel  that  he  has  given  his 
consent  to  be  bound  by  any  su  ;h  agree- 
ment should  also  Jom  with  me  ii  express- 
ing our  resentment  against  my  such 
attempted  action.  I  maintain  t  lat  we  as 
Members  of  the  legislative  brar  ch  of  the 
Government  are  sent  here  to  legislate 
In  an  orderly  fashion  where  ev<  ry  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  every  M  ember  of 
the  Senate  Iuls  a  chance  to  pub  icly  state 
his  position  with  reference  to  th  >  matters 
presented.  The  agreements  of  c  oe  or  two 
individuals  surely  cannot  comm  t  the  tn- 
tire  legislative  body,  both  the  I  ouse  and 
Senate.  This  would  be  clear  y  incon- 
sistent with  our  theory  of  govQ  nment. 

The  Constitution  provides  th  kt  all  leg- 
islation for  the  raising  of  reven  iie  should 
be  initiated  by  the  House  of  Re  vesenta- 
tjves.  The  Constitution  goes  fu  ther  and 
makes  it  a  duty  and  responsibi  ity  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  as  iume  thi^ 
iBftportant  fiuctioQ.  This  is  m  effect  the 
control  of  the  purse  strings  of  t  te  Nation, 
which  the  fotmding  fathers  expressly 
delegated  to  the  House  of  R€  presenta- 
tlves. 

All  legislation  deahng  with  t  ie  setting 
up  of  the  agencies  by  which  th ;  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  are  mj  de  origi- 
nated with  the  House  of  Repre  lentatives 
upon  ibe  recommendation  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  that  I  tody. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Con:  mittee  of 
ibe  House  of  Representatives  >as  pend- 
ing before  it  legislation  dealin(  with  the 
Batter  of  reciprocal  trade  at  reements. 
That  committee  has  been  dil  gent  and 
has  Indicated  through  Its  chaii  man  that 
It  expects  at  an  early  date  to  dve  thor- 
ough consideration  to  all  of  t  lese  mat- 
ters pendiiv  before  It  and  «  ilch  deal 
with  exactly  the  same  matters  vhlch  the 
President  dalms  he  has  setilel  by  com- 
promise with  certain  IndlvlduLl  legisla- 
tors. 

Tbe  common  courtesy  whk  i  has  ex- 
Isled  between  tbe  various  branohes  of  ibe 
Otmnuaeot  from  tbe  beginn  ng  would 
stroBfly  reoommend  that  If  <  he  Presi- 
dent wtsbad  to  have  any  oa  omunlca- 
tten  with  tbe  tedslaUve  branch  of  tbe 
OvMnunent  wttta  reference  to  ibis  mat- 
to*  that  be  sbouM  eoauBunl:ate  with 


that  taraacfa  of  tbe  Congress 
ttonaUy  bavlnf  dMUie  of  ibe 


coustltu. 
matter. 


WbUe  bills  have  b(«n  introdttced  seek- 
ing to  repeal  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
laws,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be 
given  immediate  consideration  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Cciounittee  or  the  Re- 
publican leadership  of  the  House.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  however, 
has  indicated  that  it  will  give  immediate 
consideration  to  legislati<m  which  seeks 
to  relieve  the  conditions  against  which 
many  industries  and:  labor  organizations 
have  bitterly  complained. 

On  January  16.  1947,  I  Introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  House  known  as  House 
Resolution  52.  By  this  resolution.  I  at- 
tempt to  bring  legislative  relief  to  the 
complainants.  More  goods  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  SUtes  in  1946 
than  in  any  year  in  our  history.  These 
importations  have  been  Increasing  grad- 
ually until  they  new  threaten  the  ex- 
istence of  many  producing  industries  in 
our  own  country.  This  resolution  reads 
as  follows: 

Meaolved.  Tbat  the  President  and  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  aovernment  are  hereby 
reqiMsted  to  postpone  any  action  seeking 
the  further  adjustmerit  of  duties  under  sec- 
tion 350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  IWO  (the  so- 
called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act),  as 
amended,  until  sufficient  time  h%s  elapsed  to 
permit  a  scientific  study  of  the  necessity  for 
further  action  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  policy.  The  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  Is  hereby  directed  to  make  such 
scientific  study  and  report  its  findings  to  the 
Congress. 

The  resolution  seeks  to  accomplish  two 
purposes: 

Plrst.  It  requests  the  President  to 
postpone  any  further  reduction  of  duties 
until  sufficient  time  has  been  given  to 
have  a  scientific  study  of  the  necessity 
for  making  such  reductions. 

Second.  It  requests  that  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  be  directed  to 
make  these  studies  and  to  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  Congress. 

This  resolution  does  not  in  any  way 
seek  to  repeal  any  portion  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  This  reso- 
lution has  been  approved  by  many  in- 
dustries in  the  country  and  also  by  the 
labor  organizations  representing  the  em- 
ployees of  such  industries.  It  has  also 
t>een  approved  by  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  have  shown  their  approval  in 
communications  wkach  they  have  sent  to 
the  President  or  tbe  State  Department, 
which  administers  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  laws. 

Not  until  this  proposed  legislation  was 
so  vigorously  supported  did  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  State  Department  show  any 
inclination  to  Improve  the  conditions 
against  which  so  many  complained. 
Negotiations  were  then  begun  by  the 
State  Department  with  some  members  of 
the  legislative  branches  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  by  which  the  State  Department 
promised  to  change  its  method  of  dealing 
with  ibe  American  public  in  its  enforce- 
ment of  these  trade-agreement  laws. 
In  due  time  these  overtures  were  com- 
mtmlcated  to  some  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  were  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  practically  every- 
thing the  State  Department  pn»nised  to 
do  tt  was  already  bound  to  do  under 
tba  law.    The  8tata  Departmait  was 


now  offering.  In  response  to  public  de- 
mand, to  do  the  things  which  It  should 
have  done  in  the  past. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  the  Presi- 
dent so  proudly  boasts  that  he  has  ef- 
fected this  agreement  to  which  I  have 
referred.  All  the  President  does  and 
promises  by  his  Executive  order  is  the 
things  that  should  have  been  done 
previously. 

As  proof  of  this,  how  could  the  Presi- 
dent now  do  and  order  done  anything 
different  than  what  he  had  a  right  to 
do  previously?  This  Congress  ha?  en- 
acted no  additional  legi.«;lation  of  any 
kind  and  has  given  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  no  additonal  au- 
thority. The  President  does  nothing 
more  than  to  admit  the  failure  of  his 
State  Department  to  do  what  it  should 
have  done.  He  admits  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  American  businessmen  and 
the  laboring  men  are  well  founded,  and 
that  he  and  his  State  Department  have 
deliberately  ignored  the  rights  of  these 
people  under  the  law. 

In  his  statement  he  discusses  escape 
clauses  to  be  a  part  of  the  new  agree- 
ments. Every  contract  entered  into 
since  the  first  contract  of  1935  provides 
escape  clauses  which  would  have  been 
adequate  if  the  State  Department  had 
not  arrogantly  refused  to  give  any  con- 
sideration to  the  complaints  of  ag- 
grieved parties.  His  promise  that  future 
agreements  should  contain  more  ade- 
quate clauses  because  It  is  well  recognized 
that  since  the  Mexican  agreement  was 
made  all  future  agreements  shall  con- 
tain adequate  escape  clauses. 

One  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  all 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  production 
in  a  foreign  country  as  against  the  cost 
in  our  country.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  Tariff  Commission,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  seek  this  information  with 
reference  to  cost  of  production,  has  been 
unable  to  do  so  and  that  the  State  De- 
partment does  not  now  possess  adequate 
knowledge  and  information  with  refer- 
ence to  foreign  costs  to  enable  the  State 
Department  to  properly  deal  with  other 
countries  so  as  to  protect  American  in- 
terests. There  are  instances  where  com- 
modities have  been  imported  into  our 
country  during  the  last  few  months  when 
the  State  Department  authorities  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  knew  or  should 
have  known  that  the  same  were  brought 
into  Uie  country  at  a  price  much  below 
our  cost  of  production. 

Every  trade  agreement  heretofore  al- 
tered into  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
duty  on  commodities  coming  into  the 
United  SUtes.  While  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorities  have  a  right  to  Increase  ^ 
as  well  as  to  reduce,  the  records  fall  to 
disclose  that  any  increased  rates  have 
ever  been  agreed  upon. 

The  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  condescended  to  make  these 
concessions  which  they  have  been  botmd 
to  make  under  the  law  from  the  begin- 
ning simply  because  of  the  protest  made 
by  American  industry  and  Ameilcan 
labor  and  by  the  introduction  of  House 
Resolution  52  and  other  bills  deahng 
with  tbe  same  subject. 
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The  House  of  Representatives  should 
proceed  In  an  orderly  way  to  deal  with 
this  subject  regardless  of  any  horse- 
trading  tactics  by  any  other  departments 
of  the  Government.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  that  should  be  handled  as 
the  law  provides.  We  should  not  permit 
the  prerogaUves  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  usurped.  We  owe  a 
duty  to  the  American  people  to  conduct 
legislative  matters  according  to  law  and 
the  rules  of  our  duly  elected  and  duly 
constituted  legislative  bodies. 


Federal  Graats-m-Aid 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

cr  WUCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1947 
Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  speech  on  February  10, 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  startUng  growth  in  recent  years  of 
Federal   grants-in-aid    to    the    various 
States   and  Territories.    I  pointed  out 
that    the    Federal    Government    had 
usurped  the  position  of  the  State  and 
local  units  of  government  as  the  greatest 
spender  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar,  and  that 
while  the  States  as  a  whole  remain  rela- 
tively solvent,  the  Federal  Government's 
financial  position  has  become  admittedly 
precarious.   In  view  of  these  facts,  I  sug- 
gested that  the  whole  system  of  aids  and 
grants  should  be  thoroughly  reexam- 
ined, saying: 

In  connection  with  this  reexamination  1 
think  we  might  well  ask  three  questions  In 
conn€Ction  with  every  aid  and  grant  that  Is 
made.  Plrst.  if  it  is  ab«>lutely  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation;  second,  if  it  is 
not  historically  and  constitutionally  a  more 
proper  function  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; and,  three,  if  the  Individual  States 
In  view  of  their  present  financial  condition 
are  not  better  able  to  assume  the  entire  re- 
sponsibUity  for  some  of  these  functions. 

When  this  had  been  done,  I  suggested 
that  those  functions  which  were  found 
to  be  within  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  ^ 
Federal  Government  be  reviewed  and 
scrutinized  carefully  for  waste,  con- 
fusion, and  dupUcation  with  services  of- 
fered by  the  various  subordinate  units  of 
government.  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  on 
December  4. 1946.  which  said  in  part: 

These  systems  (grants-in-aid)  *  *  ,* 
have  developed  separately  and  Independently 
without  reUtlon  to  each  other,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  Is  a  different  policy,  different 
program,  and  different  administrative  pro- 
cedure with  respect  to  almost  every  activity. 
The  net  result  has  been  and  Is  overlapping, 
duplication,  and  confusion  which  not  only 
result  m  waste  of  public  funds  but  also  make 
It  extremely  dlfflctUt  for  the  States  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  constructive  and  eco- 
nomic over-all  budget  system. 

So  that  the  Congress  may  have  all  the 
facts  in  order  to  eliminate  Federal  grants 
where  possible  and  to  place  them  where 


necessairy  upon  an  efficient  and  produc- 
tive basis.  I  have  today  introduced  the 
following  resolution: 

Besolved,  That  tbe  Committee  on  Szpen- 
dltures  In  the  executive  departments,  actr 
Ing  as  a  wbde  or  by  subcommittee.  Is  au- 
tborlaed  and  directed  to  conduct  a  lull  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  exist- 
ing programs  to  provide  aid  to  States  and 
territories  by  grants-in-aid.  by  payments  In 
lieu  of  taxes,  by  matched  payments,  and  by 
other  means,  with  the  view  of  recommend- 
ing which  of  such  programs,  if  any.  should 
be  continued  and  of  recommending  the  poli- 
cies that  should  be  adopted  and  procedures 
that  should  be  followed  with  respect  to  such 
programs  in  order  to  limit  expenditures  to 
the  lowest  amount  necessary  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  essential  services  and  to  elim- 
inate duplications  and  overlapplngs  of.  and 
conflicts  between,  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House 
Is  not  In  session)  on  or  bifore  the  tenth  day 
following  the  date  on  which  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Eightieth  Congress  begins  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigation  and  study,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is  au- 
thcN-lzed  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  wlthm 
the  United  States,  whether  the  Hotise  U  in 
session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  tes- 
timony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
moranda,  papers,  and  doctmients,  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  member  of  the  committee  des- 
ignated by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution will  go  far,  I  believe,  to  place  us 
upon  a  sounder  financial  basis  by  clari- 
fying and  streamlining  the  whole  system 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  I  urge  its  early 
consideration  and  passage. 


Waste  Continues 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1947 
Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
aU  parts  of  the  country  letters  are  pour- 
ing in  to  Congressmen  urging  economy  in 
government  and  expressing  approval  of 
the  action  of  the  House  in  its  efforts  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  by  a  substan- 
tial amount.  An  editorial  on  this  subject 
appeared  in  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Cour- 
ier on  February  18  which  is  worthy  of 
having  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
the  House.  Under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I 
include  the  editorial  from  the  pen  of 
John  Huston,  who  is  editor  of  the  Ot- 
tumwa Daily  Courier: 

WAsn  coirmnrES 
The  country  Is  honeycombed  with  Pederal 
offices  which  had  nothing  or  UtUe  to  do  with 
the  proeecutlon  of  th«  war. 


The  number  has  been  increaaad  nincm  tfa* 
war  ended.  As  means  of  reducing  expenses 
at  government  this  wasteful  sat-up  seems  to 
t>e  ignored. 

One  dUigent  worker  on  economy  to  gov- 
ernment is  Senator  Hakbt  P.  Bm.  Virginia 
Democrat,  who  Is  luslsted  by  a  Jotot  commit- 
tee from  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Ths 
major  object  of  this  group  Is  to  reduce  non- 
essential Pederal  expenses  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  principal  units  to  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

It  has  foxmd  that  to  December  1»4«  there 
were  1,039  principal  component  parts  of  tbat 
branch  of  the  OoTwnment.  Exclusive  of  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management  units, 
which  dealt  with  war  and  postwar  problems, 
the  number  last  December  was  greater  than 
It  was  at  the  height  of  the  war. 

In  the  rush  of  the  emergency  It  was  tmt 
natural  that  Innianerable  agencies,  commis- 
sions, and  boards  should  spring  up.  WhUs 
even  then  their  efforts  overlapped,  the  situ- 
ation was  accepted  as  probably  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  war  effort. 

All  that  is  past  now  and  what  happeasf 
Instead  of  betog  sliced  down  appreciably  the 
numlwr  of  such  Ixiards  and  commlssioos  has 
tocreased.  Cessation  of  hotilitles  has 
brought  little  reduction  anywhere  along  the 
line  in  the  tremendous  war  expansion  of  the 
Government. 

As  the  Bjrrd  committee  ot)e*rves,  it  is  to- 
concelvable  that  the  departments  and  <dd- 
llne  agencies,  expanded  to  TH  principal 
component  parts  at  the  height  of  the  war. 
should  now  need  to  expand  still  further  to 
require  930  principal  component  parU. 

The  conditions  do  more  than  that.  They 
add  weight  to  the  repeatedly  pointed  out 
fact  that  the  Government,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  War  and  Navy  DepartmenU  and 
the  war  agencies,  is  constantly  Increasing. 
The  VJ-day  total  of  957.683  employees  has 
grown  to  1.261,942  at  the  first  of  this  year. 

There  Is  no  justification  lor  having  In  addi- 
tion to  the  1,039  component  parts,  1,200  Ped- 
eral offices  to  New  York,  1.000  In  Chicago,  and 
more  than  500  each  to  Philadelphia  and  Uw 
Angeles,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  war  agency  ofllces  be 
closed.  This  general  hodgepodge  collection 
of  branch  offices,  field  offices,  regional  offices. 
State,  county,  area,  and  district  ofllces  is  an 
apparent  attempt  of  the  establishments  <rf 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
perpetuate  themselves  and  their  tax-dratotog 
personnel. 

All  thU  takes  place  to  the  face  of  «»- 
stant  demands  on  the  part  of  Congress  and 
the  citizens  as  a  whole  to  curtaU  expendi- 
tures. 


Riley  in  the  Box  Stnick  Ont  Casey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  AXIZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1947 
Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  I^jeak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  coNCREsaoHAL  RscoKS,  I  Include  the 
following  copyrighted  article  from  the 
Arizona  DaUy  Sun  of  January  29.  1947, 
by  James  Patrick  McOovem.  enUtled 
"Riley  in  the  Box  Struck  Out  Casey." 
which  should  stir  the  blood  of  all  who 
love  tbe  grand  old  American  game  of 
baseball: 
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D.  C.  JuxUMTf  29. 
birthday  dinner  given  me  on  Janiiary 
tlM  National  Preaa  Club  by  some  ol  1 
tncludlag    Artsona's    former    United 
Scoator.  Bcnry  Fountain  Aaburst 
drifted  to  baaeball— past  world  m 
tured  pUycrs.  and  the  like.    Suddenly 
tb«  gumu  participating  In  the  ro  ind- 
af  tar-dlnner  dlactiaslon  aaked  Aabvi  rat 
•tor.  aa  one  to  well  Informed  on  a  >orta. 
fou  t«U  ua  the   name  of   the  pl^ber 
•truck  out  Caaey?"    With  hardly  a 
hcaltatlon  the  versatile  Arlaonlan  pild 
ut«  in  verae  to  "RUcy  In  the  box.  th4 
•truck  out  the  mighty  Caaey."  acfllng 
**we  should  be  ipreadln^  hla  fame 
boosting  the  guy  that  loat  that 
•erlbbled  down  the  line*  aa  he  pnx^eded 
poUahed  the  rough  edges  a  bit.  wlfi 
lowing  results: 

BILKT   IM   TBS  BOX 

-myyo  cares  about  this  Casey  wfeb  used  to 

slam  the  ball 
8o  (wr  the  flddcrs  gaaped  to  wat^h  it  clear 

the  wall. 
While  roars  of  all  ths  bleachers  ^tvt  from 

stand  to  stand 
With  echoes  that  resounded  frocf  Mudrllle 

throuch  ths  land? 


At 

34  in 
friends. 
States 
the  talk 
lea.  fea- 
one  of 
•table 
Sen- 
can 
who 
moment's 
a  trlb- 
man  who 
that 
nstead  of 
fame."  I 
and 
the  fol- 


"Who  cares  about  this  Casey  now 

his  crown? 
The  winner,  not  ths  loser.  Is 

eTery  town. 
Great  Casey's  star  has  fallen, 

awes  each  tongue. 
And  thia  la  how  the  saga  by 

sung: 


tJis 


has  lost 

talk  of 

wHlIe  Riley's 

fan  is 


*an  that  tenss  ninth,  with 

two  already  out. 
When  Casey  sras  expected  to  maka 

run  clout. 
All  ohssrsd  ths  slugger  Casey  at 

the  fray — 
What  chance  had  pitcher  RUcy** 

fadeaway? 


"It  then  was  unknown  Riley  who 

skUl  and  grit. 
Bs  fired  the  ball  llks  Ughtnln  [ 

catcher's  mitt. 
'Strike  one.'  the  umpire  ahoutcd 

at  the  plau 
Thought  that  he  might  have 

tlwught  Just  too  laM 


swing 


'Again  the  obsctire  Riley  wound  if) 

the  ball; 
Again  the  bleachers  waited,  but 

at  aU. 
*Strike  two.'  the  umpire  bellawc<l , 

In  blind  pride 
Judged  the  pitch  an  In&hoot.  bui 

comer  outside. 


nutey  tamm  th«t  Cassy.  now  set 

kin. 
Would  blast  the  corer — unless  1 

right  off  the  pUI; 
And  so  he  twirled  a  floater,  alow 

and  square: 
'Strike  three.'    Too  soon  grsat 

struck — the  air. 


■Than  RUey  rode  the  shoulders 

mates  thst  day. 
White  Cassy  and  aU  Mudvllls 

away. 
nito  ROsy  was  so  modest;  that 

such  galL 
ausat  hsro  RUsr— was  not 


aeda  uMd 


Rith 


nfs  RUey  hk  the  box.  not  Casey 
A  MatlMWSoa  at  pitchers,  not  s 
WbOMi  fans  now  hold  In 

•nes  in  n««M. 
Tbe  grsatcst  at  ths  Idols  In  ha^shslTs  haU 
of  funs.'* 

—Jmmta  fatriek  ttcOovem. 


ef  fry 

[scked  and 
his  home- 
tat  to  win 

L  lahoot  and 


proved  his 

into  his 

^  rhlle  Caaey 

but  hs 


and  shot 

no  swing 

tor  Casey 

it  cut  ths 

to  maks  • 
missed   ■ 

straight 
madly 


sad 


CMcy 


of  gleeful 

In  shame 

OMsy  had 

at  alL 


at  the  bat, 
of  swat. 


EXTENSION  OF  RENiARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 


or  MXW  TC 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRKSBRTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1947 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
o»D.  I  wish  to  Include  herein  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
16.  1947: 
"rLANLxas"  BCONOMT  Rxsx  oxrrwoBKS  oRozaxo 

aiVALS AMSaiCAN     CKISES     CALLE9    THOSE    Or 

ABT7IVDAMCS.     ACAIWST    SCAacmZS,     SHOKTAGXS 
ABBOAO 

(By  Russell  Porter) 
A  great  paradox  seems  to  be  developing 
in  the  postwar  economic  world.  The  "plan- 
less" economy  of  the  United  States,  which 
waa  expected  to  collapse  In  a  major  depres- 
sion— at  least  as  predicted  by  advocates  of 
planned  economy — thereby  endangering  the 
stability  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  still 
going  right  ahead,  overcoming  its  own  ob- 
atacles  one  after  another  and  shipping  abroad 
goods  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  and  for  private 
relief  as  it  sent  lend-lease  during  the  war, 
while  the  planned  economies  cf  Europe  and 
Asia,  despite  all  the  aid  that  we  have  given 
them,  are  running  into  one  economic  crisis 
after  another. 

The  coal  shortage  In  Great  Britain,  despite 
its  possession  of  some  of  the  world's  finest 
coal  deposits,  has  furnished  the  most  dra- 
matic news  ot  the  week,  threatening  British 
Indiistry  with  paralysis  and  the  population 
with  freezing,  but  dlfllculties  have  been  re- 
ported elsewhere  also.  There  are  wheat  crisss 
In  parts  of  Soviet  Russia,  threatening  star- 
vation In  a  land  of  almost  unlignlted  agri- 
ctiltural  resources;  there  are  inflationary 
crises  in  Prance  and  China,  threatening  pov- 
erty and  misery. 

In  America  the  immediate  reaction  has 
been  traditionally  humanitarian,  as  shown  by 
President  Truman's  offer  to  divert  coal  ship- 
ments to  England.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  gloating  or  smugness  by  the  believers 
in  free  enterprise.  Whatever  Ill-natured 
comment  has  come  tram  the  extreme  right 
has  been  more  than  matched  from  the  ex- 
treme left,  notably  In  demands  of  the  Com- 
munist press  that  Britain  Socialists  abandon 
the  attempt  to  make  nationalization  conform 
to  democracy  and  adopt  the  coercive  meth- 
ods of  communism. 

There  has  been  wide  agreement  that  Amer- 
icana would  be  wise  to  study  these  foreign 
crises  against  the  economic  background  of 
the  countries  In  which  they  are  taking  place, 
with  a  view  to  learning  whatever  lessons  may 
be  applicable  to  otir  own  economic  future. 

In  this  background  two  things  seem  par- 
ticularly pertinent: 

1.  The  crises  of  foreign  countries  under 
sodaltam  and  communism  continue  to  be 
crises  of  scsrclty,  of  shortages  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  the  necessities  ot  life,  which 
grind  down  the  people;  whereas  the  crises 
of  free  enterprise  in  the  United  States  have 
been  crises  of  abundance. 

a.  Foreign  countries  In  general  have  never 
known  free  enterprise  in  the  American  sense — 
that  Is.  Individual  competition  protected  by 
antitrust  laws  as  well  as  private  capitalism — 
but  have  allowed  private  capitalism  to  de- 
generate into  private  monopoly,  which  finally 
has  become  governmental  monopoly  In 
varying  forms  at  socialism,  communism,  or 
fascism.  Russia  went  directly  from  the  mo- 
nopoly of  feudalism  Into  the  monopoly  of 


communism;  Britain,  by  way  of  domestic 
monopolies  and  international  cartels  under 
private  management,  into  Socialist  mo- 
nopoly. 

Some  of  the  lessons  which  Americans  seem 
to  be  drawing  at  least  tentatively  from  world 
events  today  seem  to  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Neither  communism  nor  socialism  can 
be  depended  upon  to  free  the  world  auto- 
matically of  millUrlsm,  imperialism,  or  pov- 
erty, despite  all  the  claims  of  propagandists 
and  all  the  dreams  of  Utopians.  In  fact, 
these  evils  of  monopoly  capitalism  seem  to 
have  been  accentuated  by  Government  mo- 
nopoly, with  the  rivalry  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia and  Socialist  Britain  keeping  the  world 
an  armed  camp  nearly  3  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war  In  Europe.  With  all  the  sjrmpathy 
in  the  world  for  the  people  ot  the  war- 
devastated  areas.  It  Is  recognized  that  their 
governments  still  are  keeping  under  arms 
men  who  might  better  be  digging  coal  In 
Britain  and  growing  wheat  In  Russia,  and 
are  forcing  us  to  maintain  a  huge  and  costly 
Military  REtabllshment. 

2.  Under  any  economic  system,  hard  work 
and  productivity  remain  the  keys  to  indi- 
vidual and  social  well-being.  Coal  cannot 
be  dug  with  socialistic  tracts,  nor  wheat 
grown  in  Conununist  manifestoes. 

3.  The  opportunities  and  incentives  of  free 
enterprise  have  given  the  American  eco- 
nomic i:3retem  a  dynamic  quality  which  has 
stimulated  production  and  an  ever-rising 
standard  of  living  over  the  years,  and  have 
enabled  it  to  save  the  world  with  its  Indus- 
trial machine  In  time  of  war  and  to  feed  and 
clothe  it  during  peacetime  emergencies. 

4.  So  far  communism  and  socialism  have 
proved  themselves  as  economically  static  as 
monarchy  or  private  monopoly.  Instead  of 
goods  for  the  people,  they  seem  to  produce 
an  overabundance  of  sterile  Intellectualism 
or  pseudo  intellectualism.  Just  as  monarchy 
produced  a  shallow  aristocracy,  and  private 
monopoly,  an  Idle  rich. 

5.  The  great  enemy  of  the  people  is  mo- 
nopoly, either  private  or  governmental,  be- 
cause It  restricts  production,  raises  prices, 
lowers  real  wages  and  the  standard  of  living, 
and  exploits  wwkers  and  consumers  in  the 
interests  of  a  privileged  class.  But  govern- 
ment monopoly  is  the  worst,  because,  backed 
by  military  power  and  secret  police,  it  is  the 
hardest  to  get  rid  of.  Legislation  and  public 
opinion  can  curb  business  and  union  mo- 
nopolies, but  only  a  revolution  can  free  a 
people  from  a  government  monopoly  that 
wants  to  perpetuate  itself  in  power. 

In  view  of  such  considerations,  plus  the 
first-hand  reports  of  conditions  abroad 
brotight  home  by  several  million  GI  travelers, 
the  American  people  seem  to  have  made  up 
their  mind  that  free  enterprise  has  proved 
itself  both  as  an  essential  element  of  democ- 
rpcy  and  also  as  an  economic  asset. 


United  Aatemobile  Workers,  an  Afiiiate 
of  Worid  Federation  of  Trade  Uniont, 
Communist  Dominated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1947 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
for  the  Record  copy  of  a  radio  address 
which  I  made  over  Detroit's  powerful 
radio  station  WJR.  on  February  8.  1947. 
showing   that   the   United   Automobile 
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Workers  of  America  (CIO)  is  an  affiliate 
of  and  subordinate  to  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions,  which  in  turn 
is  controlled  by  the  Communist  commis- 
sars in  Moscow: 

Pellow  citizens  of  Detroit,  tonight  I  wish 
to  deal  with  a  problem  which  is  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  In  the  automobile  Indiutry.  to  the 
people  of  Detroit,  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  I  propose  to  show  the  full  signifi- 
cance to  all  of  us  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
Automobile  Worlters  of  America  (CIO), 
which  includes  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  this  area,  is  an  affiliate 
of  and  subordinate  to  an  organization  known 
as  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
which  is  controlled  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
by  the  Communist  commissars  in  Moscow. 
This  organization  is  moving  heaven  and 
earth  in  its  implacable  hostility  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Let  me  make  certain  things  plain  at  the 
outset,  however.  I  am  a  full  believer  in  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively. I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  prin- 
ciple of  labor-management  cooperation  for 
a  better  America.  Labor  and  management 
must  cooperate  or  they  will  both  be  doomed 
to  Soviet  slavery  and  destruction.  But  I  am 
Just  as  strongly  opposed  to  any  entangle- 
ments whereby  American  labor  may  become 
the  pawn  of  a  foreign  power.  I  believe  every 
loyal  member  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  agrees  with  me  on  this. 

Therefore  I  question  whether  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
with  the  Soviet-controlled  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions  was  ever  discussed  in  all  its 
Import  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  union. 
Certainly  no  referendum  of  the  members  was 
ever  taken  on  this  all-Important  question. 
Since  no  one  else  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  telling  the  truth  on  this  matter,  I  propose 
to  do  so  today. 

During  the  war  there  was  some  reason- 
able ground  for  an  alinement  with  the  Soviet 
trade  unions  in  order  to  further  the  pro- 
duction of  war  materials  and  accomplish  the 
speedy  defeat  of  Adolf  Hitler.  In  carrying 
out  this  task,  the  workers  of  Detroit  did  their 
full  share  and  they  are  justly  proud  of  it. 

What  sense  is  there  to  the  affiliation  of 
the  auto  workers  with  the  Communist -domi- 
nated World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
today?  A  misleading  pamphlet  Issued  by  the 
CIO  recently  attempts  to  show  that  no  one 
country  controls  the  organization.  How  can 
they  overlook  or  deny  the  fact  that  the  over- 
-  whelming  majority  of  the  Federation  repre- 
sents a  Communist  bloc  of  unions  from  the 
following  countries:  Russia,  Poland.  Yugo- 
slavia. Albania,  Hungary.  Rumania.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland,  IWly.  Prance,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  other  lands?  Why  should  any  group 
of  American  workers  subordinate  itself  to 
this  set-up? 

And  let  me  ask  what  is  the  chief  purpose 
ot  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
now  that  the  war  is  over.  I  will  tell  you. 
Its  purpose  is  to  maneuver  American  labor 
against  American  Industry  and  against  the 
American  Government,  through  politically 
inspired  strikes  and  general  strikes,  moti- 
vated not  by  any  desire  to  improve  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  the  American  work- 
ers, but  solely  to  further  the  ImperUlist  de- 
signs of  the  Soviet  Government.  In  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
not  sought  any  territorial  aggrandizement 
from  the  recent  war  and  In  the  face  of  the 
aggressive  expansionism  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  spokesmen  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  are  actively  propagating  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  is  fomenting  war 
agalnat  the  Soviet  Union. 

■"The  choice  before  the  workers  of  Europe 
and  the  workers  of  the  world."  said  ths 
Indian  delegate  to  the  September  IM5  con- 


ference of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  in  Paris,  "is  between  the  finance 
capital  of  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  social  economic  order  which  is  rep- 
resented by  Soviet  Russia  alons  on  ths 
other." 

The  French  adherents  of  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions  have  called  a  boy- 
cott of  American  films,  which  may  result  In 
unemployment  for  American  workers  in  ths 
film  Industry.  They  may  decide  a  similar 
movement  against  American  automobllea 
next. 

The  Polish  afftlUtes  of  the  World  Ps<tera- 
tion  of  Trade  Unions  adopted  a  resolution 
on  September  7.  1946,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"Mr.  Byrnes'  speech  constitutes  a  great  dan- 
ger, a  danger  of  diverging  from  the  road  of 
general  peace  followed  by  the  United  Nations 
during  the  war.  which  road  they  promised  to 
follow  after  the  war." 

William  Z.  Foster,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  USA,  has  l>een  even  more  out- 
spoken about  Communist  aims  In  his  state- 
ment of  April  21,  1946.  when  he  declared: 

"It  Is  Imperative  that  the  worlds  workers, 
through  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  should  intervene  In  the  proceedings 
of  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  defeat  the 
Imperialists  who  are  now  active  in  that  tKXly 
and  are  threatening  the  peace  of  the 
world.  ...  It  should  ring  with  protest 
against  the  war-mongering  course  now  being 
followed  by  the  American  delegation  In  the 
United  Nations.  It  should  let  Truman  and 
Byrnes  imow  that  they  are  violating  the 
peace  will  of  the  American  people." 

I  am  supremely  confident  that  loyal  Amer- 
ican trade  unionists  do  not  want  their  or- 
ganizations used  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the 
spokesmen  of  this  country  and  that  they  are 
wholeheartedly  in  accord  with  a  policy  of 
firmness  toward  Soviet  expansionism. 

The  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  has 
appointed  numerous  investigating  commis- 
sions to  examine  conditions  In  American  oc- 
cupation zones  in  Germany.  Korea.  Japan, 
and  other  areas.  It  has  demanded  Inde- 
pendence for  Puerto  Rico.  On  no  occasion, 
however,  has  it  ventured  to  send  investiga- 
tors to  the  slave-labor  camps  in  Russia.  Po- 
land. Yugoslavia,  and  other  Soviet-controlled 
areas.  Nor  has  it  demanded  Independence 
for  any  of  the  Soviet  puppet  sUtes  or  free 
elections  for  any  of  these  policed  states.  On 
the  contrary,  when  a  delegation  of  the  World 
Federation,  including  Mr.  R.  J.  Thomas,  of 
the  United  AutomobUe  Workers  Union,  vte- 
ited  the  Soviet  Union.  It  brought  back  a 
glowing  report  despite  the  deplorable  living 
conditions,  the  abject  standard  of  living, 
forced  labor,  the  Stakhanoff  speed-up  system, 
and  the  absence  of  free  trade  unions. 

In  its  desire  to  secure  control  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  conducting  a  world-wide  aglUtion 
against  the  Spanish  dictator.  Franco.  Unions 
affiUated  with  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  are  being  pressured  to  take  strike 
action  on  an  international  scale  toward  this 
end  and  this  goes  for  the  auto  workers  of 
Detroit. 

The  Communist -ruled  Latin-American 
Federation  of  Labor  headed  by  one  (Vincent 
Lombardo)  Toledano,  affiliated  with  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  has  de- 
nounced so-called  American  imperialism  in 
Japan.  Korea,  the  Philippines.  China,  and 
throughout  Latin-America.  It  has  con- 
demned Present  Trunian's  Inter-^Amerlcan  de- 
fense plan  as  "big  stick"  diplomacy.  This 
Inter-Amerlcan  position  has  t>een  approved 
by  the  CIO  News  of  January  6,  1947.  Has 
thU  policy,  reminiscent  of  the  Communist 
line  during  the  Stalln-Hltler  pact,  ever  been 
approved  by  the  membership  of  the  CIO? 

The  WPTU  affiliates  in  IceUnd,  Cuba,  and 
Ecuador  have  opposed  granting  air  bases  to 


the  United  SUtes  for  mutual  defense  pur- 
poses. 

Prom  thsse  few  examples  It  will  be  cle«r 
what  V.  V.  Kuznetsov,  delegate  of  the  Soviet 
Government-sponsored  trade  unions,  meant 
when  he  declared  in  ParU  in  September  194S 
that  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
"has  various  means  at  its  disposal  to  compel 
governments  and  employers  to  reckon  with 
it."  Of  coxirse,  he  did  not  mean  the  Soviet 
Government,  as  a  subject  of  such  compulsion. 
Clear  too  will  be  warning  of  the  British 
trade  union  leader,  Arthur  Deakln.  when  b« 
declared  at  the  Parte  WFTU  confwence,  "We 
are  asking  for  extra-constitutional  recogni- 
tion of  a  world  organization  providing  that 
approach  which  goes  beyond  our  internal  af- 
fairs and  may  involve  us  in  very  serious  com- 
mitmenu."  Here  snd  now  I  ask  whether  ths 
working  men  and  women  of  Detroit  have 
been  upprai&ed  of  these  commitments  and 
whether  they  have  been  asked  to  approve  of 
them. 

The  (Communist)  Dally  Worker  .of  No- 
vember 4,  1945.  has  described  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  as  "the  result  of 
efforts  which  began  28  years  ago"  with  the 
Red  IntemaUonal  of  Labor  Unions  with 
headquarters  in  Moscow.  It  was  therefore 
singularly  appropriate  that  the  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  WPTU  held 
In  Moscow  in  June  1946  was  greeted  by  none 
other  than  A.  Lozovsky,  former  head  of  the 
Red  International  of  Labor  Unions  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Communist  International.  Present  at  the 
meeting  was  Mr.  R.  J.  Thomas,  vice  president 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  whom  the 
Worker  of  October  8.  1944,  has  described  as 
"fighting  side  by  side"  with  the  Communists. 
He  was  the  only  trade-union  leader  who 
graced  the  reception  in  honor  of  the  Russian 
revolution  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington on  November  7.  1948. 

Who  is  this  A.  Lozovsky?  Michigan  has 
good  reason  to  remember  him.  Under  the 
alias  of  Brooks  he  served  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Communist  International  at  the 
secret  Communist  convention  held  at  Brldg- 
man,  Mich.,  in  the  sinnmer  of  1922.  The  con- 
vention was  raided  by  the  Government  and 
its  delegates  were  charged  with  criminal 
syndicalism. 

Mr.  Lozovsky,  now  a  prominent  Soviet  of- 
ficial, has  been  very  frank  in  hte  exposition 
of  the  functions  of  trade  unions.     He  has 
laid  down  very  clearly  the  line  now  being 
followed  by  the  Communist  leaders  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.    As  head 
of  the  Red  International  of  Labor  Unions  he 
opposed   the   idea  of  the   "defense  of   'our' 
country"   and   advocated    the   "necessity  of 
war  for  the  defense  of  ou    own  proletariat 
state,"  meaning  the  Soviet  Union,  of  course. 
In  hte  book  on  Marx  and  the  Trade  Unlona, 
Lozovsky  outlined  his  conception  of  the  trade 
unions  as  pawns  in  the  class  struggle  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Soviet  dlcutorshlp.     He 
said,  "Marx  knew  that  the  economic  strike 
was  an  Important  weapon  In  the  hands  of 
the  proletariat  against  the  bourgeoisie,  since 
everything  that  deals  a  blow  to  the  capital- 
ist deals  a  blow  also  to  the  caplUllst  system." 
"Our  mam  aim."  declared  Lozovsky,  "is  to 
defend  and  strengthen  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion."   He  considered  the  unions  as  "schools 
for  communism." 

Louis  Saillant  U  the  big  boas  and  general 
secretary  of  the  World  Pederatlcm  of  Trade 
Unions.  He  has  been  cited  by  the  depend- 
able New  York  Times  for  his  sympathies  with 
the  Ctommunlst  Party  and  has  addressed  Im- 
portant Commimlst  meetings  in  France. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  the  Communists 
have  demonstrated  that  it  Is  their  purpose  to 
utilize  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unlona 
to  Involve  American  labor  organizations  in 
politically  motivated  international  strikes. 
Such  international  strike  action  was  planned 
In  support  of  the  Committee  for  MarltlBM 
Unity,  beaded  by  Harry  Bridges.    Ths  Hew 
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wfMy  mSK  istn«.  de- 
dared  exultlnciy  *t  U»c  time  of  t  le  tbrcat- 
•■•d  mantiBs  atrlfc*  la  Aom  1M<  .  "For  xhm 
flra«  tune  la  hmarf  tb*  ■•vty  fon^Mt  WVTU. 
wttli  •O/MM.Oeo  HMmbers.  will 
—rth  enctrdlnf  wtfbt  bcbtnd  an 
•tnte" 

U  70a  want  to  know  ooe  reaaoo  why  there 
la  UtUa  aogar  00  your  table,  lak  Haffy 
who  In  coopeeatlop  w  th  WTTD 
tn  Cuba  and  over  the  bcai  I  at  Ptilllp 
Murray,  baa  been  eonduetlng  ■  aerlea  of 
IntaraatloBal  strtkM  wblcfa  have  tended  to 
cripple  the  American  sugar  Indu  try. 

Mr.  Ranaon  W.  Baldwin.  proeaJMnt  mili- 
tary authority,  wrote  aa  followi  1 1  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  •.  1M7.  on  the  danger 
to  our  national  security  of  Commi  nlst  scttv- 
Ity  in  the  maritime  field - 

"Complete  control  of  these  unlina  by  the 
Oommtmlata  could  bog- tic  Amerlc  t  at  a  time 
of  International  criaU  .  .  .  T)  e  Congress 
must  make  Impossible  a  repetlt  on  at  last 
•ummer'B  catastrophic  blow  to  i  Jaska  and 
the  Aleutians,  s  geographical  ai  ea  of  trc- 
mendoua  strategic  Importance.  Any  ship- 
ping strikes  that  rlrtually  stran  |le  Alaska 
as  the  recent  strikes  did.  and  thi  t  also  Im- 
peril an  ade<iuate  defense  In  th<  Hswallan 
lalanas.  cannot  be  tolerated." 

If  and  when  the  Sonet  Union  thould  de- 
cide to  expand  Its  sggresslre  ds  dgns  from 
Europe  to  the  American  contlnec  t.  it  hopes 
to  strike  at  the  ntal  part  of  th<  American 
war  machine,  at  Important  tndust  lal  centers 
like  Detroit,  through  Its  hold  upoi  the  World 
py<lenitlon  of  Trade  Unions. 

HsTlng  witnessed  the  loyalty,  th  t  devoUon. 
and  self -sacrifice  of  the  auto  worl  :era  ot  De- 
troit during  the  last  war.  I  sm  con  Sdent  that 
they  wUI  spurn  with  tndlgnatior  and  cxin- 
tempt  any  such  attempt  to  invelgli  them  Into 
a  conspiracy  against  their  own  C  ovemment 
and  their  own  Intcreata.  The  American 
worker  knows  that  be  enjoys  tie  highest 
standard  of  llTtng  tn  the  world.  He  knows 
that  he  enjoys  a  democratic  free  lorn  which 
Is  not  surpassed  anywhere.  B»  mows  that 
the  so-called  workers'  paradise  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  characterised  by  slave  1  ibor  camps 
In  which  millions  of  workers  tot  under  In- 
human conditions,  substandard  ilTlng  con- 
dltlona.  a  cruel  speed-up  system.  1  nd  the  ab- 
aence  of  any  veatlge  of  drll  rig  its.  He  la 
realistic  enough  to  understand  1  be  relative 
superiority  of  conditions  In  this  ( ountry  de- 
„  spite  sooM  Inequities.  He  knows  that  under 
otir  system  they  can  be  correctet  .  He  does 
not  live  In  any  fool's  paradise. 

Let  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  of 
Detroit  demand  the  discuaalon  oi  the  Issues 
I  have  raiaed.  Let  them  dcma  id  an  all- 
Amerlean  union,  free  of  forelgi  entangle- 
menta  liM|»lred  by  Insidious  Conu  tunlst  eon- 
apttmton.  Let  us  all  work  iml  wdljr. 
labor  and  msnsgsmimt.  for  a  bet  cr  America 
•nd  a  better  world  f  or  all  of  ui , 
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j>eared  in  the  monthly  btilletin  Poland 
of  Today,  for  the  month  of  Pebruary. 
I  think  that  every  one  of  us  will  agree 
that  Warsaw  is  the  proper  place  for  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many. Warsaw  is  the  best  example  of 
Nazi  brutality  and  bestiality.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 
Waisaw  Iwrrm  trk  Sicxna  or  the  Psack 

(By  Dr.  Oscar  Lange,  Polish  delegate  to  the 
UN  Security  Co\uicil» 

One  of  the  most  Important  political  events 
tn  1947  will  be  the  preparation  and  comple- 
tion at  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany.  Ger- 
many was  the  center  and  the  leader  of  the 
Axis  engsged  In  a  war  of  aggression  against 
the  countries  which  later  tianded  together 
as  the  United  Nations  In  a  common  effort  to 
win  the  war  and  to  establish  a  permanent 
peace.  Consequently,  the  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  wUl  be  the  most  important  step 
in  the  liquidation  ot  the  war  and  In  the 
changing  over  to  a  new  and  stable  Inter- 
national order. 

The  Polish  Government  will  propose  that 
the  peace  treaty  with  Germany  be  signed  in 
Warsaw.  There  are  several  reasons  which 
prompt  us  to  make  such  a  proposal.  World 
War  n  was  started  by  Germany's  aggression 
sgainst  Poland.  It  la  true  that  the  war  bad 
earlier  origins,  running  through  the  Japa- 
nese invasion  of  Manchuria,  the  Italian  In- 
vasion of  Ethiopia,  the  Italian  and  Gennan 
intervention  against  the  Spanish  Republic, 
the  annexation  of  Austria  by  Germany,  the 
destr\Ktion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Albania  by  Italy.  But  it  was  the  In- 
vasion of  Poland  and  Poland's  armed  resist- 
ance to  ftirther  Axis  expansion  that  started 
the  chain  of  resistance  which  led  to  World 
War  n  and  to  the  subsequent  destruction 
of  the  Fascist  Axis. 

Poland  is  the  country  which  has  suffered 
most  from  the  war  and  from  the  horrors  of 
German  occupation.  Suffice  It  to  mention 
that  6.000.000  citizens  of  Poland  have  died 
at  the  bands  of  the  Nazis.  This  alone  shows 
the  enormity  of  Goman  crimes  In  Poland. 
In  addition,  however.  Polaiul  w«s  chosen  by 
the  Nazi  leaders  as  the  place  far  the  exter- 
mination of  peoples  other  than  Poles.  In 
addition  to  the  millions  of  Poles  and  Polish 
Jews  who  have  died  in  the  extemunation 
camps  of  Majdanek.  Trembllnka,  and  Oswle- 
cim.  millions  of  others  were  brought  from 
all  over  Buropc  to  these  camps,  established 
on  Polish  soil,  to  meet  their  death  in  gas 
chambers  and  furnaces. 

Nothing  is  as  Illustrative  of  the  destruc- 
tion which  Poland  has  suffered  under  the 
German  occupation  as  the  fate  of  Warsaw. 
Three  times  the  people  of  Warsaw  have  waged 
a  heroic  resistance  against  the  Germans.  In 
September  of  1039,  when  the  Polish  Army 
was  defeated,  when  the  Government  and  ad- 
ministration had  already  disintegrated,  the 
people  of  Wsrsaw.  under  the  leadership  of 
their  mayor,  StanUlaw  Starzynski.  took  up 
arms,  and,  with  the  aid  of  parts  of  the  Polish 
Army  who  found  themselves  In  or  near  War- 
aaw,  d^ended  their  city  for  five  whole  weeks. 
For  five  whole  weeks  the  people  of  Warsaw 
withstood  the  punishment  of  bombings  and 
artillery,  of  fighting  In  the  streets  and  sub- 
orba.  and  behind  Its  barricades  kept  alive  the 
•plrlt  of  Polish  freedom  and  independence. 
Only  lack  a<  ammunition  and  hunger  forced 
them  to  capitulate. 

The  spring  of  1943  witnessed  the  great  up- 
rising In  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  The  Nazis  had 
put  all  the  Jcwtah  population  of  Warsaw  Into 
a  ghetto  where  they  were  forced  to  live  In 
MgrcgaUoo  from  the  rest  at  the  people.  The 
Jewlah  population  was  baing  systematically 
deported  from  the  ghetto.  For  a  long  time 
the  Jews  ot  Warsaw  did  not  know  about  the 
destination  of  the  deportees,  Finally,  bow- 
ever,  the  horrible  truth  came  out.    The  d»> 


portaes  were  being  taken  to  eztermlnstion 
camps  and  put  to  death.  When  this  infor- 
mation spread  through  the  ghetto  such  Jews 
as  rcmsined  decided  to  defend  themselves  by 
force  of  arms.  In  this  sctlon  they  received 
the  support  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Warsaw  and  of  the  Polish  underground, 
which  supplied  them  with  arms.  The  Ger- 
mans stormed  the  ghetto  street  by  street, 
house  by  house.  It  took  several  weeks  for 
the  great  German  Army  to  conquer  the  War- 
saw ghetto.  When  the  battle  was  over  only 
a  heap  of  ruins  remained  where  once  had 
been  the  most  densely  populsted  part  of 
Warsaw. 

In  August  of  1944,  when  the  Red  Army  was 
approaching,  the  people  of  Warsaw  once  more 
took  up  arms  to  oust  the  Germans  by  their 
own  effort,  and  thus  to  contribute  with  their 
own  hands  toward  their  liberation.  In  a 
magnificent  effort  Warsaw  was  cleared  of 
Germans  and  the  Polish  flag  waved  on  all  the 
buildings  of  Poland's  capital,  which  had  llb> 
crated  ItseU  by  Its  own  effort. 

PW  8  weeks  the  Germans  were  kept  out  of 
Warsaw.  They  had  to  reconquer  Poland's 
proud  capita]  street  by  street,  block  by  block, 
and  bouse  by  house.  The  lack  of  ammuni- 
tlon  and  of  food,  and  the  temporary  setback 
of  the  Red  Army  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Vistula,  finally  caiised  Warsaw  to  fall.  Dur- 
ing this  insurrection  250,000  people  lost  their 
lives. 

The  German  authorities  took  a  horrible 
vengeance  on  Warsaw,  whose  people  had 
dared  to  rise  against  their  rule.  Hitler  odered 
the  destruction  of  Warsaw.  The  remaining 
population  was  removed  from  the  city  and  a 
large  part  of  It  vras  sent  as  slave  labor  to 
Germany.  Meantime  bouse  after  house  was 
ransacked,  looted,  and  then  either  dynamited 
or  burned  down. 

A  visitor  to  Warsaw  cannot  help  being 
astonished  at  the  huge  effort  which  the  Ger- 
mans put  into  the  systematic  deetnictlon  of 
the  capital,  for  it  takes  a  great  effort  to 
destroy  a  city  deliberately  bouse  l>y  house. 
Today  Warsaw  has  the  appearance  of  a  ghost 
town.  Its  ruined  bouses,  churches,  and  mon- 
uments are  the  most  visible  evidence  of  the 
crimes  perpetrated  by  the  Nazis  throughout 
Europe.  One  has  to  see  Warsaw  to  know 
what  Nazi  cruelty  meant.  One  has  to  see 
Warsaw  to  know  what  a  German  victory  would 
have  meant  for  the  whole  world. 

And  yet  in  these  ruins  a  new  life  Is  being 
bom.  Half  a  million  people  have  returned 
snd  are  rebuilding  the  capital  of  Poland. 
Factories,  workshops,  stores,  and  Government 
offices  are  being  opened  In  increasing  num- 
bers. Streetcars  and  busses  and  other  ve- 
hicles are  one  ?  again  rtinning.  One  illustra- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  people  to  survive 
can  t>e  seen  In  the  fate  of  Warsaw's  cbiuxhes. 
Most  of  them — and  among  them  were  many 
old  historic  pieces  of  architecture — were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Germans  along  with  all  other 
buildings.  Tet,  on  Sunday  mornings  crowds 
gather  in  the  basements  or  undestroyed  parts 
of  these  churches  at  services  which  are  sxig- 
gestive  of  those  in  the  olu  Christian  cata- 
combs. These  services,  too,  reflect  the  Irre- 
sistible spirit  of  the  Polish  nation.  Amid 
the  ruins  a  new  and  busy  life  Is  hustling 
and  biiatllng,  the  life  of  a  new  and  free  Po- 
land which  no  amount  of  Nazi  cruelty,  terror, 
and  destrtictlon  was  able  to  subdue. 

It  Is  thus  befitting  that  the  peace  treaty 
with  Germany  be  signed  In  the  place  where 
the  Nazis  committed  their  greatest  crimes 
and  where  such  strong  spirit  of  resistance 
and  such  great  ability  to  survive  the  German 
attempts  at  extermination  were  shown.  The 
cholca  of  Warsaw  ss  a  place  to  sign  the  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  will  serve  as  a  demon- 
suaUon  of  the  trltmipb  of  Justice  and  m  a 
warning  that  the  crime  of  aggressive  war 
doca  not  pay.  It  will  also  serve  to  demon- 
strata  that  wherever  people  truly  love  free- 
dom and  are  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for 
freedom's  sake,  their  efforts  shall  not  be  in 
Tain. 
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IN  THE  HQUSE  OT  RCPRBSENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
effect  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  on 
the  industries  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict is  alarming.  Almost  daily  I  am 
receiving  Information  from  various  In- 
dustries citing  the  menace  created  by  the 
State  Department's  program  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreements. 

Since  1934,  when  the  present  program 
was  Inaugurated,  a  large  number  of  items 
of  trade  imported  to  the  United  States 
have  been  removed  from  the  customs  list, 
while  over  1,200  items  have  been  granted 
decreases  in  the  amount  of  duty  charges. 
The  State  Department  is  now  consider- 
ing granting  a  further  decrease  of  50 
percent  in  the  present  duty  rates.  It  is 
said  that  the  purpose  of  such  a  policy  is 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  other  nations. 
The  premium  paid  for  such  good  will  will 
be  the  wrecking  of  American  industry, 
and  that  is  too  great  a  price  in  return 
for  such  a  rosy  promise. 

The  State  Department,  acting  through 
the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion, has  been  receiving  appeals  from 
American  industry  to  halt  the  unbridled 
passion  of  caring  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  leaving  this  Nation  facing  certain 
peril  to  its  domestic  economy. 

It  is  expected  that  at  the  Geneva  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  April  the  State  De- 
partment will  put  in  effect  further  reduc- 
tions in  duty  on  hundreds  of  items  that 
have  already  been  reduced  as  much  as 
50  percent  in  duty  rates.  Such  action 
will  not  only  indicate  that  a  deaf  ear  has 
been  turned  to  the  pleas  of  American  in- 
dustry but  it  is  certain  to  stifle  our  pro- 
duction and  result  in  unemployment  and 
financial  chaos  in  our  industrial  life. 

If  we  desire  to  play  the  role  of  world 
benefactor  we  should  not  forget  the  age- 
old  truism  that  charity  should  not  be 
practiced  at  the  expense  of  the  well-being 
of  our  Nation  and  its  people. 
/  Goods  manufactured  in  foreign  na- 
tions at  wages  comparable  to  that  paid 
to  slave  labor  will  glut  our  domestic  mar- 
kets and  usher  in  an  era  of  financial 
failure  that  will  spell  economic  ruin  to 
American  Industry  and  American  work- 
men. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  we 
have  factories  and  mills  that  are  a  monu- 
ment to  free  enterprise  and  a  tribute  to 
American  industrial  genius  and  the  skill 
of  American  labor.  Some  of  these  en- 
terprises represent  generations  of  toil 
and  sacrifice.  Their  employees  repre- 
sent families  whose  forebears  settled 
these  communities. 

Employees  in  these  industries  and  their 
families  are  greatlbr  worried  over  the  en- 
croaching policies  of  reciprocal  trade. 
They  see  the  threat  of  unemployment 
and  the  misery  and  suffering  that  is  cer- 
tain to  follow. 


If  you  have  any  doubt  concerning  the 
dire  effects  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments to  American  industry  let  me  cite 
the  paper  and  pulp  Industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  one  of  the  many  examples  of 
the  menace  to  our  domestic  economy. 
The  importance  of  the  paper  and  pulp 
industry  in  Pennsylvania  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  53  paper  mills 
and  10  pulp  mills  in  Pennsylvania,  repre- 
senting a  capital  investment  of  $226.- 
499,000,  or  $19,000  per  worker.  They  em- 
ploy 11,921  workers  with  annual  wages 
of  $27,275,312.  The  sales  of  these  mills 
amount  to  $220,000,000,  paying  $13,200,- 
000  in  Federal  texes  and  $3,200,000  in 
State  and  local  taxes. 

Paper  and  pulp  mills  not  only  operate 
as  manufacturing  establishments  but  are 
a  market  for  farmers  in  their  respective 
areas  for  the  sale  of  pulpwood,  which 
affords  such  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
earn  money  in  the  seasons  when  normal 
farm  operations  are  at  a  minimum. 

The  great  importance  of  the  industry 
to  Pennsylvania  is  not  shown  only  by  the 
above  figures.  Out  of  sales  come  not 
only  wages  and  taxes  but  also  supplies, 
raw  materials,  power,  machinery,  trans- 
portation, and  so  forth. 

These  pi4)er  and  pulp  mills  are  located 
largely  in  communities  dependent  on 
these  plants  for  their  prosperity.  The 
communities  in  Pennsylvania  which  are 
estimated  to  be  50  percent  or  more  de- 
pendent on  these  mills  for  their  entire 
business  Ufe  are  as  follows:  Austin,  Barto. 
Betzwood,  Buck  Run.  Chesterville. 
Downingtown,  Durh,  Johnsonburg,  Lock 
Haven,  Minisink  Hills,  Miquon,  Mount 
Holly  Springs.  Ransom,  RiegelsviUe, 
Roaring  Spring.  Spring  Grove,  West  Con- 
shohocken.  Williamsburg,  and  York. 

In  the  event  that  paper  and  pulp  pro- 
duction became  unprofitable,  these  com- 
munities could  have  the  same  fate  as 
Wilder  and  Pitzdale  in  Vermont,  also. 
Raymondville  and  Peltsmills  in  New  York 
State.  They  became  ghost  towns  throitfh 
placing  newsprint  on  the  free  list.  Addi- 
tional communities  in  the  State  would  be 
ajffected  to  varying  degrees. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
authorizes  reductions  of  tariffs  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  rate  in  existence  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  The  State  Department  has  invited 
18  nations  to  negotiate  trade  agreements 
with  us  and  each  other  for  the  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers. 

It  Is  alarming  to  realize  the  effect  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  on  the 
newsprint  industry.  In  1913  there  were 
72  newsprint  mills  in  the  United  States. 
In  that  year  a  reciprocal  trade.agreement 
placed  newsprint  on  the  free  list.  Today 
there  are  only  7  companies  making  news- 
print in  the  United  States.  The  annual 
consumption  gained  2.231,264  tons  while 
United  States  production  dropped  with 
44  ",623  tons  less  per  year. 

Production  and  consumption  figures 
for  1909,  the  latest  available  figures  prior 
to  placing  newsprint  on  the  free  list,  are 
contrasted  with  those  for  1945,  the  latest 
available.  This  clearly  illustrates  the 
blow  to  the  industry. 

ProducUon,  1909,  1.16«.098  tons  of 
newsprint. 

Production,  1945,  725,475  tons  of  news- 
print. 


A  loss  of  442,623  tons  in  aimual  produc- 
tion. 
ConsumpUon.  1909,  1.119358  tons  of 

newsprint. 

Consumption.  1945,  3.350,622  tons  of 
newsprint. 

A  gain  of  2.231.264  tons  in  annual  con- 
sumption. 

Canadian  newsprint  exports  to  United 
States,  1909,  none;  1945..  2.668,798  tons. 

This  shift  of  newsprint  production 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  repre- 
sents a  huge  lost  opportunity  for  Amer- 
ican capital  and  labor. 

Every  ton  of  paper  imported  is  equiv- 
alent to  three  potential  lost  days  of  work 
for  American  workers.  Imports  of  news- 
print in  1945  amounted  to  2,688.798  tons. 
This  equals  a  loss  of  8.006,394  days  of 
employment  to  American  workers  for 
this  year. 

Newsprint  is  not  the  only  loser.  A 
similar  course  is  being  followed  as  a  re- 
sult of  trade  agreements  already  in  effect 
on  other  grades  of  paper.  Printing  and 
wrapping  are  excellent  examples  of  cur- 
rent developments  extending  throughout 
the  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  condition  cannot 
exist  much  longer  if  American  industry 
is  to  survive.  As  Representative  of  the 
Twenty-second  District  of  Pennsylvafiia 
I  want  to  join  the  many  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  insisting  that  some  def- 
inite action  be  taken  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress  to  curb  what  may  be  properly 
termed  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  of  American  workmen. 


WashiBftoB  Birtkaay  AiMrtts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  MAa 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THB  HOU8K  OP  KKPKBBXNTATVrKa 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1947 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcotb,  I 
Include  an  address  that  I  made  before 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  following  addresses  by  Gen. 
Courtney  H.  Hodges,  United  States  Army, 
commanding  general.  Headquarters  Pirst 
Army,  and  Admh-al  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid. 
United  States  Navy,  Commander,  Eastern 
Sea  Frontier,  and  to  include  the  remarks 
and  introduction  by  Col.  William  M. 
Chadbourne.  president  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
at  their  annual  dinner  celebration  of 
Washington's  Birthday,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  on  the  evening  of  February  22, 
1947,  at  7:30  o'clock. 

Colonel  Chadboume'a  introduction  i« 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  may 
I,  as  president  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation.  We,  who  revere  tha 
memory  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
have  gathered  together  to  commemorate 
the  two  hundred  and  fifteenth  annlveraary 
of  the  blrthdny  of  Gen.  George  Wsshington. 

In  those  Immortal  documents,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indeijendence,  the  Constitution  of 
the  t7nlted  Ststes  and  the  BUI  of  Righu.  tba 
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to  a»  Itf*.  Ubcrty  and  th«  pursuit 
OMB.   bc«to««tf  opoB   th« 
fo«r  p^cat  fi  iiiidcwn — the  frcedoma 
of  reltcton.  of  U>«  prew.  and  of 
ror   B««rt7   a   century   and 
freedonu    bave    been 
a>.  ao  aiaefa  ao  ttwt 
to   take    tbem    for   gr 
Um  cafUer  part  ot  tbat  period 
througbout  tbe  world  was  to 
In  wblcb  tbcaa  fr— donu  mlgbt 
Icaa  dcfiee  be  en)oyed.    We  wcri 
hardly  m  tbe  twentieth  century 
new  Idcolofica  of  communlam. 
nazlam    btfian    like   a    pestilence 
acroaa    tb«    wortd.    Sine*    tbcae 
coold  not  prevail  where  the  fou 
.  the  dictators  who 
began  to  cut  down  th( 
In   one   country   aftar   another, 
aweep  of  the  dictators  recalled 
drive    of    the    hordes    which 
the    eighth    century    to    overrun 
dom  UBtU  these  hordes  were 
In  traaoa.  by  Charles  Martel  and 
walla  of  Vienna  by  John  Soblcs^l 
Poland. 

Today,  the  areas  ot  freedom  l£ 
have  becouM  sauUl  Indeed,  wblit 
of  darkness  seem  to  grow  greatcJ 
If   tbe   hordes   of   totallUrlanlam 
thrust  back  and  enslaved  peoples 
free,  must  not  the  driving  force 
this  con>e  from  America 
nost  powerful  ountry  la  tbe 
land    wh««    fTfedom    Is 
Other   freedom- loving    landa   are 
by  war  and  party  strife  and 
our  aid  stand  up  against  the  pow< 
neaa.    Mtist  not  the  Charles 
John    Sobleskls   of    the    twentieth 
and  the  forcea  that  they  marsha 
In  America? 

Is  It  not.  therefore,  our  duty 
acendants  of  those  who  gave  \u 
freedcoM"  to  do  our   part  In 
that  our  Nation  becomes  strong 
end  to  take  an  active  part  In 
party  of  our  choice  ao  that  our 
may  be  the  force  for  freedom  1 
which  our  peopie  wish  It  to  be? 
This  tt  not  partlaan  doctrine 
ago  Mr  Charles  B  Murphy, 
aei  o<  the  city  at  New  York,  a 
ocrat.  made  such  an  appeal 
tlngutahed   speaker   whom   I   am 
prsaent  to  you  and  who  Is  a 
can.  will  now  make  a  similar 

If  I  were   to   tell   you   of   the 
patriotic  movements  In  which 
has  taken  part,  ray  tale  would 
aa   Rosner's   Catalogue   at   Shlpi. 
aball    m«ely   mj   that   be. 
brought  about  the  creation  by 
Lsglalature  of  the  Seabury 
did  so  much  far  the  people  of 
has  been  State  senator,  a 
1038  Constitutional  Convention, 
regent    of    the   University   of 
New  Tork.  and  the  courageous  Rc^i 
In  Cnagraai  from  tbe  Flret  New 

May    I    preaent    to    you    the 
W.  Kmaaisire  Mact.  of  lallp.  ». 
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Mr.  Toastmastcr.  Colonel 
tauallT  dtttagutehed  guesta 
tlemen  of  this  fine,  patriotic 
this  la  an  after-<Unner  speech. 
may  be  iadulged  for  making  a 
Inary  cosnmant.    It  was 
«ho   halpeil   make    the 
Britain  who  mkt:  "There  never 
war  or  a  bad  poace.'*    We  do  no) 
BenjBBlB  Pranklln.    We  think 
tkmary  Wlar  waa  a  good  war 
fled  by  every  moral,  political, 
cooaMtantloo.  and  wo  do  not 
late  William  Lyon  Phelps,  the 
1st  and  lecturer,  when  be  said 
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to  insure  war  of  which  he  ever  approval'  was  the 
of  bappl-  Trojan  War  because  it  waa  fought  over  a 
in  people  woman  and  the  men  knew  what  they  were 
of  speech.        fighting  for. 

mbly.  Our  convocation  here  today  to  do  honor  to 

the  memory  of  our  first  President  testifies 
to  our  prldeful  awarencsa  of  our  national 
heritage  and  to  that  vigilant  cortdlary  of 
awareness — concern.  Our  very  act  of  gath- 
ering affirms  our  belief  in  the  American 
constitutional  system,  demonstrates  our  con- 
fidence In  lU  workability,  and  gives  quiet 
warning  that  that  which  we  cherish  we  will 
keep  unlmpmlred. 

Washington  helped  evolve  and  Institute 
the  American  system.  Under  it  we  have 
grown  Into  the  greatest  of  nations.  Under 
it  we  have  freedom.  Otnr  forefathers  fought 
a  revolution  to  win  that  freedom.  But  as 
each  generation  of  men  must  woo  to  possess, 
so  must  each  make  freedom  Its  own.  Free- 
dom, like  a  living,  breathing  thing,  must  be 
renewed  In  perpetuity  for  while  the  cold  and 
glittering  firmament  belongs  eternally  to  all 
men,  freedom  remains  the  posseaslon  only  of 
those  wbo  tirelessly  resist  slavery.  It  is  not 
imperishable,  it  is  ever  assailable,  and  it  Is 
seriously  threatened  today,  not  violently,  but 
insidiously.  Indplently:  and.  if  it  dies,  it  will 
not  be  of  a  great  wound  but  of  a  slow 
paralysis. 

Our  freedom  today  la  threatened  by  the 
mounting  economic  pyramid  of  developing 
Industrial  civilization.  Built  on  the  broad 
base  of  American  free  enterprise,  this  pyra- 
mid is  ever  narrowing.  As  it  grows  it  is  lim- 
ited, tier  by  tier,  by  monopoly  and  speciali- 
zation. When  Its  apex  Ls  reached,  free  enter- 
prise will  be  done  for  and  freedom  wUI  be 
gone. 

Juat  as  economic  factors,  eventually  In- 
jurious to  the  great  majority,  kept  the  Brit- 
ish villagers  off  their  commons,  the  mecha- 
nized civilisation  we  have  built  will  circum- 
scribe us  with  constraints  unless  we  are 
watchful.  Freedom  shall  be  a  small  thing 
dwarfed  by  security. 

Unless  we  concern  ourselves  p>asslonately 
with  freedom,  how  ahall  we  place  it  com- 
paratively? Unless  we  are  enamored  of  it, 
how  shall  we  say  it  is  not  to  be  superseded? 
What  waa  a  conviction  with  Waahlngton  and 
the  creators  of  America  will  be  a  mere  his- 
torical footnote  of  an  era's  aspiration  if  our 
dealre  for  easy  living  distorts  eur  sense  of 
proportion  so  that  we  erroneously  diminish 
the  great.  America,  meshed  In  economic 
complexity,  can  only  retain  its  place  im- 
trammeled  In  the  forefront  of  free  men  If  it 
improves  Its  social  structure  with  emphasis 
on  economic  Independence  and  hot  on  social 
security. 

When  I  talk  of  social  sectirity  1  do  not  refer 
to  the  old-age  pension  system,  a  thing  for 
which  I  fought  in  the  New  Tork  State  Legis- 
lature when  it  was  exceedingly  unpopular 
with  tbe  leaders  of  my  own  party.  Then,  as 
itow,  I  considered  it  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
Involved  financial  structure  controlling  our 
great  wealth  that  men  need  cry  out  to  the 
State  for  aid  In  sickness  or  old  age.  believing 
•a  I  do  that  through  education,  scholastic 
and  civic,  without  sacrifice  of  the  primary 
concept  of  freedom,  the  time  could  eventu- 
ally come  when  there  vrould  be  no  under- 
privileged. 

When  I  talk  of  social  security  and  the  de- 
sire manifested  for  it,  I  talk  m  a  larger  way 
of  tbe  eagemeaa  for  creatxire  ooaiforta  and 
convenience,  the  ready  eonceaalons  to  ex- 
pedience to  obtain  It  In  Ueu  of  the  Intangible 
but  real  thing  we  call  freedom,  and  the  small 
aacriflces  being  made  along  a  road  that  can 
lead  only  to  loss.  When  America  shsll  no 
longer  have  freedom,  she  shall  no  longer  have 
In  her  the  elements  of  greatnaa  that  have 
made  her  unique  and  invincible. 

Ttie  one  Important  question  before  Amer- 
ica today  Is  bow  to  align  our  political  creed 
tlfat  the  only      and  faith  with  modern-day  economics.    This 
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Is  the  key  to  our  future,  the  determinant  ^f 

our  policy,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

To  enlarge  upon  this.  I  ask  your  permission 
to  read  to  you  from  a  Memorial  Day  address 
of  mine  which  was  extended  into  the  Con< 
CBXS8IONAL  Record.  Therein  I  said:  "Modern 
civilization  is  Industrialized  to  a  point  where 
It  is  dependent  upon  smooth  uninterrupted 
functioning.  This  machine-age  complexity 
Is  a  threat  to  our  free  institutions  and  will 
daatioy  them  unless  we  bring  them  both 
Into  harmony.  •  •  •  The  day  of  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  for  the  Individual  is 
done,  and  we  must  evaluate  our  rights  and 
privileges  if  vre  are  to  maintain  a  mutually 
beneficial  society  under  our  constitutional 
form  of  government.  •  •  •  The  greatest 
problem  confronting  America  today  is  that 
of  balancing  our  concept  of  personal  freedom 
with  the  mlnimxun  basic  demands  of  our 
economic  superstructure." 

The  battle  of  "the  forefathers"  ot  today  is 
on  the  civic  front.  The  enemy  v»e  must  fight 
is  not  a  red-coated  soldier,  but  the  regula- 
tion, the  restraining  order,  the  directive,  the 
extracurricular  legislation  designed  simply 
to  facilitate  the  functioning  of  our  economic 
machine.  Whether  these  controls  favor  labor 
or  management  is  of  no  moment.  If.  with- 
out  the  fullest  deliberation  and  consent  of 
the  people,  they  curtail  righu  we  have  con- 
sidered as  our  own,  they  are  dangerous. 

Directive  precision  is  poasible  only  under 
statism.  and  admittedly  a  society  as  huge  aa 
ours  must  be  regulated  if  we  are  to  live  la 
well-being  together.  But  It  must  be  regu- 
lated Jealously  and  with  legislative  nicety  If 
we  are  to  remain  a  democracy.  America  has 
resiliency  and  is  geared  to  change,  but  count- 
Ie«  little  concessions  in  liberty  can  evis- 
cerate tbe  fundamental  concept  of  America 
by  making  the  individual  less  Important  than 
the  mass. 

America,  vigilant  against  outward  threat, 
values  its  freedom  sufficiently  to  defend  it. 
and  we  have  Just  won  a  war  to  keep  It  and  our 
liberty  We  are  not  a  warlike  people,  but, 
as  you  who  are  members  of  an  organization 
founded  to  commemorate  the  spirit  of  our 
fighting  men  well  know,  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cence in  the  way  America  rises  to  fight  a  war, 
steel  in  Its  sinews  and  steel  in  its  spirit, 
generous  of  Its  sweat  and  unstinting  of  its 
blood.  War  Itself  has  no  grandeur  but.  as 
Washington  thrilled  to  learn,  there  is  in  it  the 
composite  of  grandeur  when  countless  little 
men  grow  big  defending  a  principle  or  fight- 
ing a  cauae.  America,  as  we  proved  in  1776 
and  again  when  called  upon  in  succeeding 
crises,  has  a  splendor  singularly  its  own  when 
Its  people,  made  cohesive  by  national  inter- 
est, merge  into  a  unified  force. 

Today,  however,  awareness  of  that  spirit, 
almost  like  unto  a  physical  presence,  has  been 
largely  dissipated.  Once  again  without  na- 
tional oneness.  America  Is  an  aggregate  of 
many-minded  persons  concerned  only  with 
the  small -in-perspective  but  great-in-pro- 
portlon  problems  of  peacetime  living.  The 
war  Is  over  and  we  are  bjsy  mending  our 
civic  fences. 

This  is  a  work  in  which  we  should  sll  take 
part.  Historically  informed  organizations 
like  yours  welt  know  that  as  the  poet  Robert 
Frost  says:  "Good  fences  make  good  neigh- 
bors." Never  before  has  America  had  greater 
need  for  deliberate  public-spirited  men  with 
a  passion  for  fair  evaluation  than  she  has 
in  this  day  when  the  atomic  bc»nb  controls 
the  political  reflexes  of  all  nations.  Never 
before  has  there  been  greater  necessity  for 
thoughtful  patriots,  who  concede  the  duues 
of  citizenship  and  comprehend  more  than  the 
ballot  box  or  the  shouldering  of  arms,  to 
enter  Into  the  working  field  of  politics. 
America  cannot  be  greater  than  its  politi- 
cians, for  no  democracy  can  be  other  than 
what  its  duly  elected  representatives  make  It. 
Free  elections  do  not  assure  good  government. 
Nothing  but  a  high-principled  anc  enlight- 
ened electorate  can  do  that — an  electorate 
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that  knows  that  as  America's  fate  was  once 
determined  in  the  cold  fields  about  Valley 
Forge,  its  future  will  be  shaped  in  the  cham- 
bers of  its  legislative  bodies. 

Full  participation  by  the  electorate  is  In- 
cumbent upon  tis  if,  m  the  words  of  Wash- 
ington at  his  first  inaugural,  we  believe 
•<•  •  •  the  preservation  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  Uberty.  and  the  destiny  of  the  repub- 
lican model  of  government  are  Justly  con- 
sidered, as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally  staked, 
on  the  experiment  entrxisted  to  the  hands  of 
the  American  people." 

An  Important  factor  of  this  participation 
Is    the    expression    of    opinion — considered 
opinion.    Every  one  of  our  great  metropol- 
lUn  dallies  and  many  of  otir  weekly  papers 
carry  colmnns.  syndicated   or  exclusive,   in 
which  name  writers  set  forth  their  opinions. 
Many  of  them  are  overlarded  with  prejudice 
and   bias,  either   their   publUher's  or   their 
own,   someUmes   with   both.    Objectivity   Is 
not  a  columnist's  credo.     Like  the  essayist, 
he  writes  of  what  interests  him,  but  whereas 
the  output  of  the  thoughtful  essayist  Is  a 
gem  worked  over  by  some  lapidary  In  words, 
the  columnist,  facing  a  deadline  for  a  date- 
conscious  public,  often  fULs  his  alloted  space 
with  what  is  little  better  than  snap  Judg- 
ment.   The   danger   of   this   is   that   Inter- 
spersed with  one  man's  opinion  are  factual 
bits  that  lend  credence  to  the  whole.    These 
Impress  and  Influence  the  reading  public  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  editorials  inserted 
frankly  as  opinion  after  careful  deliberation. 
Another  Important  factor  in  sectirlng  unto 
ourselves  a  successful  government  is  courage. 
It  Is  not  enough  thit  our  soldiers  in  the  time 
of  war  have  courage.    Our  elected  officials 
must  have  it.  too.    A  year  ago  today  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  s  chapter  of 
your  organization  In  Troy,  a  tugboat  strike 
had  paralyzed  the  city.    The  city's  supplies 
of  food  and  fuel  were  threatened  although 
there   were   hundreds   of   Idle   Army  trucks 
nearby  which  could  have  transported  food 
and  fuel  from  up-State  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey. Connecticut,  and  nearby  States.    Then, 
too,  the  Inactive  tugboats  might  readily  have 
been  operated  by  others  than  their  regular 
crevra,  but  as  I  said  at  that  time,  the  politi- 
cal   danger    of   being    considered    a    strike- 
breaker,  however    the   public   was   suffering 
from  the  strike,  was  not  to  be  dared.    Ap- 
peasement was  considered  wiser  and  safer 
pollUcally.  than  opposition. 

In  thte  connection  I  think  I  may  assert 
with  confidence  that  George  Washington 
would  have  considered  anyone  to  be  com- 
pletely insane  who  predicted  that  the  day 
would  come  when  this  great  Nation,  which 
Washington  did  so  much  to  establish  and 
organize,  would  be  so  swayed  and  Influenced 
as  to  be  practically  ruled  by  pressure  groups 
and  organized  minorities  Instead  of  by  prac- 
tical applications  of  the  old-fashioned  theory 
of  majority  rule. 

There  Is  only  one  pressure  group  in  the 
United  States  of  America  today  which  baa  the 
right  to  act  individually  on  behalf  of  the 
whole.  That  pressure  group  Is  the  American 
electorate. 

Here  this  evening  on  the  day  the  entire 
Nation  honors  the  father  of  our  country.  I 
woxild  not  have  you  accuse  me  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  assuming  there  Is  necessity  for 
me  to  so  relteratlvely  urge  upon  you  the  full- 
est participation  In  citizenship.  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  as  familiar  as  woodsmen  with 
the  trail  we  have  blazed  through  history. 
Before  via.  however,  U  not  the  forest  primeval 
but  a  modem  mountain  range  as  yet  un- 
sealed. All  we  have  of  balance  and  skill  wlU 
be  needed  to  safely  stirmount  It.  all  we  have 
of  sweat  and  power  must  go  to  build  a  mod- 
em road  through  this  century  as  once  In  the 
seventeen  hundreds  our  forefathers  made 
trails  and  widened  them  triumphantly  into 
the  wagon  paths  of  freedom. 

The  failure  to  have  a  trtie  meeting  of  the 
minds  It  reapoDslble  In  large  measure  for 


many  of  our  current  civic  difficulties.  Mili- 
tant labor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
earned  long  since  the  right  to  strike  tmder 
certain  conditions.  When,  however,  our 
teachers  unite  to  march  en  masse  upon  our 
State  capltol.  It  is  well  to  pause  and  consider 
not  only  the  words  of  Calvin  Coolldge,  "There 
Is  no  right  to  sUike  against  the  public  safety 
by  anybody,  anytime,  anywhere."  but  to 
wonder  how  deeply  these  custodians  of  our 
formative  yotmg  think  and  how  truly  sym- 
pathetic they  are  to  the  idea  of  government 
for  the  people  and  by  the  people. 

One,  and  not  the  least  important,  of  our 
political  subdivisions  Is  the  school  district 
which  is  governed  by  publicly  elected  of- 
ficials wbo  make  up  a  board  of  education. 
With  those  boards  our  teachers  enter  Into 
contracts;  to  those  boards  our  teachers  have 
recourse.  I  believe,  in  the  best  Interests  of 
democracy,  our  teachers,  many  concededly 
underpaid,  should  have  presented  their  cases 
with  the  request  that  the  school  boards  ask 
that  State  aid  earmarked  specifically  for 
salary  Increases  be  legislated  to  the  district 
as  is  State  aid  for  general  school  purposes. 

However,  and  to  the  great  concern  of  par- 
ents agitated  by  the  trend,  our  teachers 
chose  to  "gang  up"  and  make  threatening 
demands  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  professions 
Instead  of  working  as  Individuals  through 
the  channels  set  up  by  tbe  law. 

The  New  York  City  rabble-rousers  which, 
1,000  strong,  marched  upon  Albany  on  Tues- 
day for  the  purpose  of  Invading  the  legisla- 
tive halls,  the  Legislature  being  then  In  ses- 
sion, to  demand  housing  and  rent-control 
legislation,  was  one  of  the  most  sinister 
demonstrations  which  has  for  many  years 
been  witnessed  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and  which,  but  for  the  strength  and 
firmness  of  executive  and  legislative  officials 
in  Albany,  might  have  developed  into  a  riot 
with  bloodshed  and  many  casualties. 

Because    the    births   of   Washington    and 
Lincoln  occurred  in  the  same  month  and 
their  anniversaries  are  celebrated  within  10 
days  of  each  other,  and  they  were  both  great 
statesmen,  patriots,  and  Presidents,  it  has 
become  the  fashion  of  essayists  and  editorial 
writers  to  compare  the  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  two  men.    So  I  will  not 
undertake  to  do  this  tonight.  They  were  born, 
doubtless,  under  the  same  zodiacal  sign.   The 
fact  Is,  the  anniversaries  of  the  births  might 
be  celebrated  more  nearly  together  than  they 
are,  as  Washington   was  actually   bom   on 
February  11,  1732,  and  not  on  February  22. 
We  celebrate  Lincoln's  birthday,  of  course  on 
February  12th.    If  you  challenge  this  state- 
ment concerning  Washington.  I  will  explain 
by  saying  that  when  Washington  was  twenty- 
one   years   old   the   calendar   was   advanced 
eleven  days  by  act  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Lincoln's  birthday  was  not  dislocated  by  this 
method,  because  Lincoln  was  born  after  and 
not  before  the  calendar  change,  which  took 
place  m  1753. 

In  addition  to  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
at  Washington,  the  February  season,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  is  rich  in  iU  historic  and 
patriotic  anniversaries.  I  will  not  entunerate 
them,  further  than  to  say  that  the  Jfatne 
was  sunk  In  Havana  Harbor  in  February  1898. 
forty-nine  years  ago  last  Saturday;  peace  was 
ratified  with  Spain  In  February  189«.  or  forty- 
eight  years  ago  Felmiary  6;  and  February  11. 
this  year,  the  actual  date  of  the  birth  of 
Waahlngton  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Yalta 
Conference  of  which  little  was  then  known, 
but  of  which  much  has  recently  been  said  and 
much  more  remains  to  be  known  and  much 
more  remains  to  be  said. 

However,  I  am  indtoed  to  beUeve  that  by 
common  consent,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Washington  U.  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  anniversary,  observed  uniformly 
and  reverently  and  fervently  throughout  the 
land.  DoubUess.  the  annlver»ry  of  Uncoln's 
birth  arouses  somewhat  stmUar  sentiment*. 
but  the  Nation  waa  divided  under  Lincoln. 


and  In  bringing  It  together  and  preaorrinc 
its  unity,  deep  and  acute  sectional  animoal- 
ties  were  aroused.  In  spite  of  Lincoln's  great 
Influence  and  tolerance  and  aenae  of  Justice, 
these  animosities  could  not  be  soon  or  fully 
reconciled.  Perhaps  they  have  not  been 
wholly,  even  as  of  today. 

Washington  was  the  leader  of  a  tmlted 
and  victorious  nation,  achieving  its  inde- 
pendence in  a  war  against  an  enemy  acroas 
seas,  by  reason  ol  which  posterity  has  in- 
herited a  tradition  of  a  warmer  gratitude 
and  a  more  profoimd  admiration  of  Waah- 
lngton than  for  any  other  figure  In  the  hla- 
tory  of  the  Nation. 

The  fact  is,  though  Washington's  Birthday 
is  a  legal  or  public  holiday  in  every  State. 
Territory  and  colonial  possession  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  nineteen  States  in 
which  Lincoln's  Birthday  Is  not  a  legal  holi- 
day. Nor  are  these  nineteen  States  all 
Southern  SUtes.  for  the  SUtes  In  which  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  is  not  a  legal  or  public  holi- 
day include  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island. 

So  we  may  all  say  tonight  that  Washing- 
ton not  only  won  the  war.  but.  aa  we  all 
know,  he  also  won  the  peace,  having  been 
not  only  chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention  which    adopted    the   United    States 
Constitution  In  1787.  but  he  later  served  as 
our  first  President  for  two-four-year  terms. 
I  make  this  latter  statement  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  certain  historical  precislonists 
claim  that  the  fli-st  President  of  the  United 
States  was  the  first  President  of  and  elected 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  held  after  the 
adoption   of  the  Articles   of   Confederation, 
which  for  the  first  time  gave  to  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  the  name  United  States  of  America. 
It  was  luinecessary  for  me  to  state  at  the 
beginning  of  these  brief  and  Informal  remarks 
that  I  would  not  undertake  In  my  references 
to  the  most  outstanding  character  in  Ameri- 
can history  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
eulogies  which  the  most  brlUUnt  orators  of 
the  Nation  have  on  these  anniversaries  for 
generations  past  lavished  upon  the  character 
and  career  of  Oe<jrge  Washington. 

At  the  present  one  may  not,  even  in  a  life- 
time of  effort  and  research,  discover  anything 
about  Washington  or  say  anything  about  him 
not  already  said  or  known,  nor  say  the  known 
things  half  so  well  as  they  have  already  been 
said. 

I  will  confirm  this  observation  by  quotiiig. 
In  conclusion  of  my  remarks  today,  from  the 
famous  speech,  delivered  in  1868,  of  the  cele- 
brated statesman,  author,  and  orator,  Edward 
Everett  of  Massachtisetts,  when  he  said : 

"The  character,  the  counsels,  and  example 
of  Washington  will  guide  us  through  any 
doubu  and  difficulties  that  may  beaet  us; 
they  will  guide  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  In  the  paths  of  peace,  while 
America  shall  hold  her  place  in  the  family  of 
nations." 
I  thank  you. 
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or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKBSENTATTVM 

Wednesday.  February  2S,  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  it  worth  while  to  pay  brief 
tribute  to  the  tremendous,  yet  efficient. 
Job  that  has  been  done,  and  la  being 
done  every  day,  by  the  Veterans'  Serrlce 
Center  for  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia. 
Approximately  400  veterans  each  day  go 
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(By  8am  SUTtaky) 

Ths  other  day  the  Dixu.ct  Ck>4imlsstonera 
oStclally  renamed  the  Vetvrana 
Center  the  Veteran*"  Service 
actum  formallaed  what  130.000 
already  learned  to  their 

The  center.  In  ^oat  Square  at 
Street   and   the   Avenue,   haa 
that  the  Nation  ■  Capital  is 
all  veterans  a  helping  band 

ApproKlmately  one-third  of  the 
who've  turned  to  the  center  for 
not  Dlatrlct  realdenU.  But 
outlandera  alike,  all  come  back 
probably  the  moat  genuine  trlbut  i 
be  paid  ebullient  "Col."  Waldron 
and  hla  staff. 

In  its  first  year  of  actlrtty — the 
date   la   December    IT    ~ 
has  become  one  of  the  best  in 
liaj  Oen  Oravea  Xraklne.  Retraining 
employment  Administrator.  Is 
that    evaluation,    and    Brsklne 
eatabiiah  hundreds  of  siKh  cent 
out  tlM  eoontry. 
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Behind    that   success   of    the 
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Commtaa toners,   a   forward-loolutig 
advisory  committee,  a  S7&.000 
cooperation    by    Pederml   and 
and  organtzatloaa.     But.  given 
key  still  lies  in  the  sympathetic 
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"It's  not  a  question  of  dealli  tg 
veterans'  problems.  "  says  Leonard 
ply  a   matter  of   dealing   with 
and  usually  temporary  problema 
••rvlcamcn  raadjusUog  themselvi 

m«.- 

TlM  centsr  baa  a  paid 
SI  and  a  doaan  or  mora  full 
ftoia  rcderal  and  local  agenciea 
satlona. 

A  vateran  ean  obtain  virtually 
ttoa  fiartalnlng  to  his  welfare  ai 
H*  can  obtain  counsel  and  help, 
ba  taken  car*  of  on  the  ^wt  the 
him  on  to  someone  who  ean 
center  staffer  follows  through  to 
t*u  It. 
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sut  crew  worked  many  a  nigbt  overtime  with- 
out pay  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

Pour  t3rpi8ts  punch  out  oOclal  papers  for 
veterana.  and  thr«!e  staff  members  offer  free 
notarization. 

During  the  tas-paytog  aeeson  two  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  osnatultanu  sat  In.  AikI  for 
a  long  time  the  American  Women's  Voluntary 
Service*  provided  tax  service  for  veterans  hav- 
ing to  visit  other  agencies.  Today  the  AWV8 
IS  concentrating  on  the  adjacent  bousing 
center,  aollcitiug  living  quarters  for  the 
families  of  veterans  and  servicemen. 

nCRT    HUWDSSD   BASS   JVWXLS 

Por  obvious  reaiion*  the  fact  was  not  given 
wide  publicity,  but  in  the  past  year  Leonard, 
with  the  cooperation  of  many  District  dealers, 
has  obtained  superprioritiea  on  cars  for  800 
disabled  veterans.  A  current  backlog  of  300 
appltcaUons  prevents  acceptance  of  new  re- 
quests. 

A  World  War  1  doughboy,  the  48-year-old 
center  director  spends  most  of  his  day  quiet- 
ly working  or  heatedly  fighting  for  things  he 
thinks  the  veteran  needs. 

Although  housing  was  not  his  beat,  the 
colonel  organized  veterans'  groups  into  a  one- 
day  lobby  which  obtained  a  $350,000  con- 
gressional appropriation  for  2.500  temporary 
units  here.  When  a  citizen  appeared  to  pro- 
test that  the  veterans  would  become  pernaa- 
nent  squatters.  Leonard  got  so  hot  under  the 
collar  he  pushed  the  citizen  around  physi- 
cally. Shortly  after  this  display  of  ardor. 
Leonard  was  also  appointed  director  of  the 
bousing  center. 

Leonard's  Inflammable  collar  also  gete  him 
Into  scraps  with  housing  and  employment  of- 
ficials who  don't  like  to  be  pressured.  A  vig- 
orous foe  of  red  tap>e  and  buslnes^-as-usual 
tactics,  he  influences  people,  but  be  doesn't 
always  make  friends. 

NART    A    aaiCKBAT 

But  the  veterans,  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized, consider  Leonard  a  friend.  Not  one  of 
the  District's  veterans'  groups  has  even  ques- 
tioned center  policy  or  operations.  And  this 
writer,  as  a  reporter  on  veterans*  affairs, 
can  testify  that  not  a  single  complaint 
against  the  center  has  come  across  his  desk. 

The  ••Colonel" — the  title  Is  an  honorary 
one  from  Texas — talks  the  language  of  the 
enlisted  man.  A  good  example  of  this  oc- 
curred last  March  when  a  caravan  of  Chicago 
veterans  roared  Into  the  Capital  to  demand 
that  the  Government  break  the  taxi  monop- 
oly there 

Leonard  escorted  them  to  Camp  Slmms. 
put  them  up  in  the  old  armory  and,  through 
the  Red  Cross,  arranged  for  their  feeding. 
(How  differently  the  bonus  marchers  were 
treated  15  years  ago.)  There  were  no  '•Ind- 
dents'^  during  the  veterans'  visit. 
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The  •'Colonel"  Is  looking  ahead.  He  plana 
to  bring  in  a  specially  trained  adviser  for 
former  servicemen  wboee  problems  are  com- 
plicated by  general  nonrecognltlon  of  their 
being  veterans. 

Looking  ahead,  too,  Leonard  recognizes 
that  in  the  pest  year  of  demobilization  the 
demands  on  the  center  were  chiefly  simple — 
such  aa  photostating  discharge  papers.  The 
individual  veteran  problems  ahead  will  be 
more  complex,  more  personal. 

There's  the  veteran  who  can't  seem  to 
keep  a  Job.  The  veteran  who's  used  up  his  U 
weeks  of  QI  bill  jobless  pay.  The  veteran 
who's  having  trouble  with  his  wife.  The  vet- 
eran who  needs  a  steadying  hand. 

The  District  Commlaaloners  also  are  look- 
ing ahead.  A  subcommittee  of  the  center's 
sdvlaory  committee  is  studying  the  need  for 
expending  family -welfare  and  psychiatric- 
care  acrvlccs  through  the  center. 

It's  a  good  omen  whoi  the  tolks  who  Ini- 
tiated tbe  center  and  the  foUu  who  are  run- 
ning It  both  think  it  ean  be  improved.  It 
means  that  veterans  wUI  eont^its  to  get  a 
genuine  "key  to  tbs  sity." 


Necessary  Li^ar  LcfislatiM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

or  imiAitA 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1947 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Labor  Committee  for 
the  past  8  years.  I  wish  to  discuss  at  this 
time  the  important  matter  of  labor- 
management  relations  and  what  I  believe 
are  necessary  amendments  to  prevent 
strikes.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
remove  the  evils  and  racketeering  in  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations  and 
.still  protect  labors'  rights.  Following  are 
amendments  I  believe  should  be  adopted 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

First.  Jurisdictional  strike:  This 
means  a  strike  growing  out  of  a  dispute 
between  two  or  more  representatives  of 
employees.  This  strike  must  be  outlawed 
because  innocent  employers  should  not 
be  penalized  because  imions  force  a  strike 
to  settle  difficulties  between  unions.  The 
mine  or  factory  should  continue  operat- 
ing during  jurisdictional  disputes  be- 
tween unions. 

Second.  Breach  of  contract  or  wildcat 
strikes:  Unions  that  sign  contracts 
should  be  liable  for  violation  of  such  col- 
lective-bargaining contracts  if  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining  and  the  right  to 
strike  mean  anything. 

Third.  Employers'  right  of  free  speech : 
One  of  the  most  important  amendments 
to  the  Wagner  Act  is  the  emplojrers'  right 
of  free  speech.  In  the  first  place  there 
was  no  intention  of  Congress  to  deny  this 
right  to  anyone  because  the  right  of  free 
speech  is  guaranteed  to  all  of  our  citizens 
in  the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Secondary  boycotts:  Second- 
ary boycotts  engaged  in  by  labor  unions 
to  force  a  third  party,  not  a  party  to  a 
primary  labor  dispute,  to  force  that  par- 
ty to  cease  using  the  products  of  the  em- 
ployer engaged  in  the  primary  dispute  is 
an  activity  which  should  be  made  illegal. 
Secondary  boycotts  have  had  the  effect 
of  throwing  a  great  many  Innocent  peo- 
ple out  of  work.  As  a  result  of  these  sec- 
ondary boycotts  many  of  our  citizens 
have  been  deprived  of  the  deliveries  of 
milk,  bread,  meat,  and  other  essentials  of 
life.  These  boycotts  have  cost  the  Nation 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  foodstuffs. 

Fifth.  Strike  vote:  In  order  to  give  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor  a  rigjit  to  partici- 
pate in  collective  bargaining,  they  should 
have  the  right  of  the  secret  ballot — State 
election  laws — to  vote  on  the  final  pro- 
posal arrived  at  by  collective  bargaining 
before  a  strike  is  called. 

Sixth.  Equalize  collective  bargaining: 
In  order  to  have  successful  bargaining 
It  will  be  necessary  to  require  that  both 
management  and  labor  participate  in 
collective  bargaining. 

Seventh.  Picketing  should  be  limited 
to  the  members  of  the  local  union  In- 
vohred  In  a  strike.  There  Is  a  provlsloB 
In  the  Wagner  Act  which  gives  workers  a 
right  to  Join  a  imion  or  not  to  Join.  Em- 
ployees have  the  right  under  the  act  to 
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petition  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  an  election  to  decide  if  they 
want  to  J(^  a  union  and  name  the  par- 
ticular union  with  which  they  wish  to  be 
aflUiated.  Mass  picketing  must  be  abol- 
ished. 

Eighth.  The  employer  should  have  the 
right  to  petition  for  an  election  to  de- 
termine a  question  of  collective-bargain- 
ing representation. 

Ninth.  No  foreman  or  supervisor  se- 
lected by  management  should  be  forced 
to  belong  to  a  labor  union.  He  should 
be  given  the  right  to  join  or  not  to  Join 
any  labor  union  he  chooses. 

Tenth.  No  laboring  man  should  be 
forced  to  Join  a  labor  union  to  gain  a 
livelihood. 

Eleventh.  An  Improved  method  of 
mediation  and  volimtary  arbitration  of 
disputes. 

Twelfth.  A  30-day  collective-bargain- 
ing period,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  a 
contract,  is  essential.  Of  course,  both 
the  employers  and  employees  should  be 
required  to  bargain  collectively  during 
this  period. 

Thirteenth.  No  subversive  Individual 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  an  office  in  a 
labor  union  or  corporation. 

Fourteenth.  A  new  Federal  labor  court 
should  be  set  up  to  judge  cases  such  as 
wildcat  strikes. 

Fifteenth.  A  Federal  law  Is  necessary 
tD  stop  violence  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. 

Sixteenth.  Some  form  of  Federal  seiz- 
ure is  necessary  to  prevent  strikes  In  In- 
dustry-wide plants  which  affect  public 
health  and  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  labor  leaders  will  prob- 
ably call  these  harsh  and  punitive  meas- 
ures, but  these  amendments  will  be  nec- 
essary to  create  better  labor  and  man- 
agement relations  and  eliminate  labor 
racketeering.  Labor  still  has  the  right 
to  strike  but  the  rank  and  file  of  labor 
will  have  the  right  of  a  secret  ballot  to 
accept  or  reject  any  compromise  meas- 
ure made  by  management  in  a  labor  dis- 
pute. Labor  will  still  have  the  right  to 
bargain  on  a  local-plant  level  or  on  an 
Industry-wide  basis.  They  will  still  have 
the  right  to  the  check-off  from  members 
through  collective  bargaining.  Wages, 
safety  measures,  welfare,  and  so  forth 
will  be  left  to  collective  bargaining. 

No  one  should  condone  jurisdictional 
and  wildcat  strikes,  secondary  boycotts. 
and  violence  and  destruction  of  property. 
The  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
guarantees  everyone  the  right  of  free 
speech.  If  we  are  allowed  to  take  this 
right  away  from  one  group,  there  may 
come  a  time  when  an  administration  in 
power  would  want  to  take  this  right 
away  from  all  groups. 

No  one  would  surely  deny  a  person  the 
right  to  work  or  even  force  him  to  buy 
a  certificate  in  order  to  work.  No  one 
would  surely  deny  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  workers  the  privilege  of  a  secret 
strike  ballot.  The  rank  and  file  of  labor 
are  anxious  to  remove  subversive  lead- 
ers from  their  organizations. 

Our  big  Job  Is  to  protect  the  public 
from  unions  who  have  misused  their 
power  but  we  must  lie  careful  not  to  re- 
store tbe  abuses  of  the  past  on  the  part 
of  the  employers. 


W«  Took  Tkos«  IsUaas,  Now  Keep 
Tkcal—A  WaskuftOB  rtaes-Hcraiil 
Eaitorial 


But  we  stUl  have  thoee  bases,  and  up  to 
now  Truman's  position  U  that  we  will  keep 
them.  UN  or  no  UN.  We  dont  think  tbs 
msjorlty  of  Americans  would  forgive  TTu- 
irimn  If  he  should  back  down  an  inch  Xrom 
that  stand. 


,'l 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART         lm>ort  QuoCa  o*  Lou  Staplo  Cotto> 


or  cAuroamA 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVS8 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1947 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  apro- 
pos of  the  House  j(^t  resolutions  which  I 
Introduced  day  before  yesterday— House 
Joint  Resolutions  136,  137,  and  138— 
measures  purposed  to  promote  a  more 
secure  United  States  through  the  acqui- 
sition of  Iceland,  by  Invitation;  of  the 
Japanese  mandated  Islands,  by  conquest; 
and  of  Greenland  and  certain  other  for- 
eign-owned islands  In  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Pacific,  by  purchase,  I,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  heretofore  granted, 
offer  for  Inclusion  in  the  Congressiowal 
Record  a  very  timely  and  most  convinc- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald. 

This  very  timely  editorial  expression 
which  its  author  has  entitled  "We  Took 
Those  Islands,  Now  Keep  Them!"  is.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following: 

Wr  TOOK  THOSE   ISLANDS,  NOW  KEEP  THEM 

The  matter  of  the  Pacific  bases  and  who 
Is  to  control  them  is  coming  up  again,  with 
presentation  by  the  United  States  to  the 
UN  of  a  request  for  exclusive  custody  of  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  broken  line  on  the 
accompanying  map. 

These  were  the  Islands  mandated  after 
World  War  I  to  Japan  by  the  old  League  of 
Nations.  Japan  solemnly  promised  not  to 
fortify  them,  then  broke  Its  word. 

Our  men  took  them  in  World  War  H.  at 
great  and  tragic  cost,  and  with  practically  no 
help  from  any  of  our  allies. 

Yet  ever  since  the  shooting  stopped.  Russia. 
Great  Britain,  and  Australia  have  been  rais- 
ing objections  off  and  on  to  sole  U.  S.  control 
of  these  islands.  There  has  been  and  is  a  lot 
of  vague  talk  about  Joint  trusteeship. 

From  Russia,  there  has  come  much  clearer 
talk  about  how  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  feel 
at    ease    with    another    power    maintaining 
bases  on  Its  Pacific  flank.    And  from  some  of 
Russia's  lovers  In  this  country  has  come  the 
suggesUon  that  we  give  up  the  Islands  to 
the  UN  to  save  ourselves  from  the  tempUtlon 
to  use  them  some  day  as  wke-off  poinU  for 
an  attack  on  Russia. 
This  kind  of  talk  is  baloney. 
Joint  tnisteeshlp  would  mean  Joint  high 
commissioners  on  these  litUe  islands,  plus 
military  forces  from  two  or  more  nations. 
In    an    emergency,    this    divided    command 
could    be    expected    to    do    us    the    gravest 

damage. 

n  Ruasia  can't  feel  at  ease  with  our  forces 
on  the  islands,  that  la  Just  too  bad.  Neither 
can  western  Europe  feel  at  ease  with  Russia 
m  possession  trf  the  Baltic  states  and  in  con- 
trol of  most  of  the  Balkans.  • 

The  contention  of  our  Russia-lovers  that 
we  may  some  day  attack  Ruasia  Is  merely 
ridiculous.  We  have  no  motive  for  that. 
But  we  do  have  urgent  need  of  far-Pacific 
defense  polnto  In  case  Russia  ever  attacks  us. 
as  Ruasia  well  may. 

Of  course,  the  late  Roosevelt  could  have 
averted  this  Pacific  base  trouble  by  squees- 
ing  a  aole  U.  S.-ownershlp  agreement  out  of 
our  allies  during  the  war.  when  they  were 
dependent  on  ua  to  save  them  from  <tel«^. 
As  a  bargainer,  however,  Booeevelt  was  s  good 
piccolo  ptaysr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

H0N.E.C.GATH1NGS 

or  ABKAHSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1947 
Mr.  GATHINaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
OM,  I  Include  the  following  statement  I 
made  before  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  on  February  18,  1947,  In 
opposition  to  an  Increase  In  the  Import 
quota  on  «otton  of  a  staple  of  1%  Inches 
and  more  In  length: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  here  repreeenting 
long-staple  cotton  growers  in  the  great  al- 
luvial Delta  area  of  the  State  of  Arkanaas. 
These  growers  are  largely  smaU  farmers  who 
live  on  the  land  and  work  in  the  svm  for  a 
livelihood.  The  Arkansas  I>elta  is  highly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  long-sUple 
cotton.  ThU  U  shown  by  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  this  type  cotton  that  has  been  grown 
there.  especiaUy  prior  to  the  year  1»46.  The 
farmers  that  I  represent  bitterly  oppose  In- 
creasing the  quotA  on  cotton  imporu  whether 
on  a  short-  or  long-term  basis. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  great  amount  of 
pressure  that  Is  being  applied  by  certain  In- 
terests to  permit  the  importation  of  large 
stocks  of  Egyptiiin  cotton.  It  is  obviously  to 
the  advantage  of  these  groups  to  obtain  thU 
cotton,  which  can  be  bought  at  a  greatly  re- 
duced price  over  that  which  is  aaked  for  the 
domestic  cotton  of  like  staple  and  grade.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  submit  that  we  should 
first  protect  American  producers  who  are 
engaged  In  an  industry  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  all. 

We  find  that  the  American  producer  has 
been  encouraged  In  the  husbandry  of  the 
long -staple  cotton  growing  industry  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  this  agency 
still  insists  that  we  continue  to  produce 
these  long  staples.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  Is  commendable.  We 
need  to  keep  our  production  of  these  varie- 
ties of  cotton  intact  If  we  are  to  be  a  self- 
sustaining  country.  We  should  not  be  de- 
pendent on  any  other  country  in  procuring 
a  commodity  which  we  can  produce  In  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  meet  our  own  needs. 

In  order  to  keep  this  indxutry  Intact,  the 
farmer  who  grows  long-staple  cotton  must 
get  a  premium  price  over  that  paid  for  aver- 
age-length cotton.  Long-staple  cotton  Is 
much  more  expensive  to  produce,  the  gta 
out-turn  U  30  percent  leas  than  on  the 
shorter  staples,  and  It  has  to  be  careftilly 
picked  m  order  to  assure  that  the  grade  Is 
high.  Hired  pickers  from  outside  the  Cotton 
Belt  could  not  be  expected  to  pick  this  cot- 
ton wlUi  the  proper  care,  so  that  all  in  all 
the  cost  of  producing  these  staples  U  con- 
siderably more  than  that  for  the  ahorter 
varieties. 

The  fact  that  during  1M8  and  1946  the  pro- 
ducers of  long-staple  cotton  In  America  have 
faUed  to  realise  adequate  premltims  Is,  In  my 
Judgment,  the  cause  for  the  Inordinate  slump 
in  the  amount  of  acreage  planted  to  theee 
cn^.  Hwetofore,  long  aUple  domestic  sot- 
ton  haa  enjoyed  a  premium  of  from  TO  to  100 
percent  of  the  base  price.    During  both  tha 
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IMS  vid  1M4  WMOiu,  bowerer 
maJly  cheap  Bgrptlan  price   bu 
rccUj  Bfalnat  oar  lonfeat  WUds 
tbeae    tn   tum.    have   dcprt— d 
•tapie  premhnns  to  the  ▼anteblng 
the  fall  of  1946.  when  prices  on 
ton  rose  considerably  for  a  time 
staple*  actually  sold  at  a  cheaper 
dtirmi;  the  harvest  season  of  1M5 
due  to  the  impact  of  Egyptian 
poured  Into  this  country  when  the 
oual  quota  became  available  In 
Kvcn  after  the  cotton  market  broke 
aborter  Tanctles  sold  for  a  minimun] 
of  at  least  S  cents  a  pound  over  the 
celved  during  tb*  preceding  fall 
tlan  competition  has  caused  the 
our  longest  staple  Delta  cotton  to 
at  iMBt  MO  par  bale.    This  Is  a 
tte  purchasing  power  in  the  long 
tfaaClDa  area.    Prtccs  of  other  eocto  i 
varaaly  ailactcd  wben  the  long  staple 
go  down  U)  prlr«.    All  premliuns 
tblB  downward  preaaure.  and  when 
cotton  Industry  Is  sfTected   adversel 
hanitpappteg  the  largest  production 
Am«rm.     TlMre  ar«  2i)00.000 
lodtTX—h.  but  families  who  arc 
In  tb«  cotton  ImlUBtry  in  thu  coun 
people  art  engaged  In  the  various 
cotton  than  in  any  other  commodltk 
United  States.    If  tbey  do  not  reallM 
from  their  work,  they  will  turn  to 
of  endeavor.    Should  they  do  this, 
l«ms  will  be  created,  and  new 
be  felt  In  other  lines  of  agriculture 
cattle  raising,  dairying,  wheat,  and 
inc.  etc.    Only  we  tn  America  can  be 
slMe  for  assisting  our  own  people 
not.  and  do  not  wlah  to.  compete 
and  coolie  labor,  because  our  aim  It 
lift  higher  the  standard  of  living  of 
pic.     For  this  reason,  we  must 
market  tea  the  crop*  they  grow. 
quota  on  Sgyptlan  cotton  be 
can   only   expect   the   rapid 
American  earning  power. 

I  challenge  the  statement  that 
not  an   adequate  supply  of 
staple  cotton  available  for  tis*  by 
In  this  country.    It  has  been  testlfle(l 
this  Commission  that  domestic 
varieties  sre  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
of    spinners     There    was    a    carry-< 
AtiKUSt  1.  1946.  on  staples  of  l^c  V^. 
Inchea  tn  length  and  longer.  totalln( 
bales.    Ginning  through  November 
or  tbeae  lenfths  total  40.000  balea. 
total   available   supply   of   197.000 
cotton,  only  a  fraction  of  which 
eoooumed  by  the  splnr^rs.     This 
incltide  the  sddltlonal  ginoings  after 
ber  16  to  th*  prcaent  date. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like 
letter  dated  October  7. 1944.  which 
th*  same  staple  cotton  grown  In  this 
wa*    storad    la    tiM    warchotises 
buy«rs: 

"WnxtsM*  Corrow 
-MemplUM 

"OnrruMOi :  A*  I  have  advi**d 
«•  still  bav*  on  band  tbe  followi4ff 
pttrchaatd  from  fou  mostly  tn  1944 

"Strict  Mlddllsf  IS  inch** 

-Strict  MKklllng  IS*  Inchea. 1 

"Middllnc  l»vi  inch** 

"W*  hav«  b*en  rsssrving  the**  loti 
ture  uae.  but  in  view  of  the  eitrem  t 
eatlal   between   %yptlan  and   this 
cotton,  we.  naturally,  piochaaed  the 

"IlMre  la  a  poartbtltty  that  w* 
to  rcaell  tbe  above  lota  and  would 
your  WTitiag  tis  glTing  u*  your 
r*a*mn4.  a>*o  apfvosimate  idea  of 
«a  mlgbt  get  for  tb«m  at  this  time, 

"Awaiting  your  reply.  «a  raaoalBi 
"Tours  vary  truly." 

Ifr.  Cbabmaa.  I  troat  that  your 
sloa  wUl  not  •*•  fts  to  tncrca**  tb* 
9fmtm  or  %yp>ttan  and  otiMr  f«*«igi 
Imports. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  FEKKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pondlz  of  the  Recoko.  I  wish  to  include 
an  article  by  Vernon  McKay,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Foreign  Pohcy  Bulletin  of 
Pftbruary  14.  1947.  entitled  "Palestine 
Crisis  Calls  for  United  States  Action."* 
and  an  article  by  Julian  Louis  Meltzer. 
which  appeared  in  the  magazine  secticm 
of  the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday.  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1947.  entitled  "Formula  for 
Troubled  Palestine." 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  Foreign  Policy  Btilletin.  New  York, 
N.  T..  or  February  14,  1947J 

PALarma  Cbbb  Calls  fob  Unttbo   States 
Action 

(By  Vernon  McKay) 
Palestine's  war  of  nerves  reached  a  new 
peak  last  week  at  a  moment  when  a  rapid 
succession  of  events  In  Jerusalem  and  Lon- 
don created  the  deceptive  impression  that 
the  problem  was  at  last  approaching  a  solu- 
tion. In  Jerusalem  the  crisis  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  death  sentence  of  a  33- year-old 
Hungarian -born  Jew.  Dov  Bela  Oruner,  a 
former  lance  corporal  in  the  British  Army, 
who  was  to  be  hanged  on  January  28  for 
participation  In  a  terrorist  raid  on  the  Ramat 
Oan  police  station  last  April.  Th*  kidnap- 
ing of  two  British  civilians  as  hostages  for 
Oruner  led  to  British  threats  of  martial  law. 
On  P*bruary  8  JewUh  officials  in  Palestine 
were  asked  by  the  British  authorities  "to 
state  categorically  and  at  once  '  whether  they 
wer*  "prepared  within  7  days  to  call  upon 
tbe  Jewish  community  to  lend  their  aid  to 
the  Government  by  cooperation  with  the 
police  and  armed  forces  In  bringing  to  Justice 
the  members  of  terrorist  groups."  The  Vaad 
Leuml.  or  Jewish  National  Organization,  de- 
cided a  days  later  to  reject  this  ultimatum, 
refuslfig  to  ask  the  Jewish  people  to  act  as 
Informers  Terrorists  of  the  Irgun  Zval 
Leuml  (National  Military  Organization), 
who  had  kidnaped  the  two  British  hostages, 
asserted  they  would  "fight  to  the  last  breath" 
against  British  authority. 


MOMI   TALK    IM    LONBOM 

In  London,  meanwhile,  the  latest  in  tbe 
long  aeries  of  Palestine  conferences  wa*  be- 
ing held.  Only  th*  Arabs  were  officially  pres- 
ent, but  BritlAb  leaders  were  talking  on  the 
side  with  Jewish  representatives.  The  Briu 
Ish  cabinet  was  apparently  divided  between 
tbe  point  of  view  of  Colonial  Secretary  Creech 
Josiea.  who  favored  the  creation  of  separate 
Jewiah  and  Arab  provinces  with  no  eeUing  on 
immigration  in  the  Jewish  zone,  and  the 
point  of  view  of  Poreign  Secretary  Bcvln 
who  wanted  greater  restrictions  both  on 
Jewiah  immigration  and  on  the  si»e  of  the 
Jewiah  province.  Bevlns  rWm  prevailed. 
Tbe  resulting  British  proposal,  mxuie  public 
on  February  10,  falls  so  far  short  of  the  hopes 
of  Jewish  leaders  that  they  are  reported  to 
have  totally  rejected  it.  Arab  spokesmen 
have  also  repudiated  the  new  scheme. 

Since  neither  Arabs  nor  Jews  will  yield,  It 
1*  Ukaly  that  any  Brltlab  plan  would  have  to 
b*  Unpoaed  by  force.  Tet  Bevln  la  reported 
to  have  declared,  tn  a  letter  accompanying 
hi*  suggestions,  that  no  attempt  wotUd  be 


made  to  torct  their  acceptance.  Under  tbe 
circumstance*  It  Is  difficult  to  see  what  the 
British  can  gain  by  their  current  military 
activities.  So  far  the  only  evident  result  la 
the  consolidation  of  the  Jewish  community 
and  the  consequent  strengthening  of  the  ter- 
rorists in  the  Irgun  Zval  Leuml  and  the  Stem 
Gang  (a  small  faction  which  broke  away 
from  the  Irgtm  in  1940). 

A  MAirr-smEB  paoaLnt 

The  Palestine  issue  is  a  complex  of  many 
closely  related  problems.  The  strategic 
problem  is  to  satisfy  Britain's  security  In- 
terests, which  are  Just  as  legitimate  as  those 
c'  the  United  State*  In  the  Pacific  islands. 
The  humanitarian  problem  is  to  find  refuge 
for  persecuted  Jews  displaced  by  tbe  wax-. 
The  political  problem  is  to  reconcile  conflict- 
ing Jewish  and  Arab  claims  for  an  Independ- 
ent state.  The  latter  two  problems  are 
cloeely  related  because  the  Zionists.  In  effect. 
are  using  the  humanitarian  appeal  to  win 
the  political  objective  of  a  Jewish  state,  a 
fact  of  which  the  Arabs  are  keenly  aware. 
Zionists  believe  that  a  JewMi  state  Is  an 
essential  part  of  a  humanitarian  approach  to 
the  needs  of  world  Jewry. 

The  Immediate  need,  however.  Is  to  do 
something  about  the  tragic  fate  of  the  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  Jewish  refugees  who 
a  year  and  a  half  alter  the  end  of  the  war 
are  still  seeking  a  haven.  The  postwar  rec- 
ord Indicates  that  Britain  Is  unwilling  to 
take  the  risk  of  imposing  a  solution  favor- 
able to  either  Jews  or  Arabs,  or  of  even  adopt- 
ing the  recommendation  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Committee  of  Inquiry  that  Palestine 
shall  be  neither  a  Jewish  state  nor  an  Arab 
state.  Moreiver,  many  Britishers  recognize 
that  London  does  not  have  the  moral  author- 
ity In  Palestine  to  carry  out  a  policy.  Under 
the  circumstances,  many  observers  beUeve  It 
Is  time  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  attempted 
solution,  and  the  logical  place  to  turn  to  is 
the  United  Nations.  Britain  might  agree  to 
accept  a  trusteeship  agreement  for  Palestine 
(drawn  up  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  and 
approved  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly)  on  one  condition — 
that  Britain  should  be  granted  a  strategic 
base  in  part  of  Palestine.  Since  the  formu- 
lation of  a  political  decision  In  the  United 
Nations  would  doubtless  prove  long  aiul  diffi- 
cult, the  humanitarian  problem  might  be 
tackled  at  once  by  Anglo-American  coopera- 
tion In  sending  100,000  Jews  to  Palestine  at 
the  rate  of  10.000  a  month  which,  according 
to  the  Jewish  agency,  the  country  can  ab- 
sorb. Should  such  a  plan  be  undertaken.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  100,0C0  are  to 
go  in  on  schedule,  but  that  any  further  Im- 
migration will  depend  on  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations. 

AAiuiCAM  iNraaara  and  mtmomtmaLOtm 
The  United  SUtes.  a*  the  BtMBfazt  power 

In  the  world,  has  the  greatest  responsibility 
for  helping  to  solve  the  refugee  and  other 
world  problems.  At  Prankfort-am-Maln  m 
tbe  American  occupation  zone  In  Germany, 
Oen.  Joeepb  T.  McNarney  on  February  6  told 
a  pre**  conference  that  "the  only  feasible 
solution"  for  the  future  of  125.000  PolUb 
Jews  in  the  American  zone  was  settlement  In 
Palestine.  Increased  American  Interest  in 
Middle  Eastern  oil  also  forces  us  to  share 
responsibility  for  {ntjblems  of  that  region. 
Only  4  percent  of  the  world's  oil  production 
to  date  has  oome  from  the  Middle  East,  but  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  area  contains  42  percent 
of  the  world  s  proved  oil  resources.  A  special 
Senate  committee  to  Investigate  thla  coun- 
try's petroleum  resources  refwrted  on  Janu- 
ary 31  that  our  continental  reserves  were  in- 
sufficient to  meet  our  needs  in  case  of  another 
world  war.  Finally.  Washington  has  a  spe- 
cial obligation,  because  Jewish  citizens  of 
the  United  SUtes  are  taking  an  active  part 
in  Palestine  affairs.  Mr.  Mortimer  May.  vice 
president  at  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America  declared  on  January  25:  "We  are 
going  to  have  to  realize  now  that  for  the  first 
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time  leadership  In  world  Jewry  and  world 
Zionism  has  passed  to  the  United  States." 
Tbe  1.600  delegate*  who  beard  Mr.  May  make 
this  statement  to  the  National  Mobilization 
Conference  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America  voted  to  raise  a  special  $1,000,000 
fund  for  Zionist  propaganda  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry 
estimated  that  "as  many  as  500,000  (Jews) 
may  wish  or  be  Impelled  to  emigrate  from 
Europe."  The  United  States  could  contrib- 
ute to  the  settlement  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  acute  problems  by  ( 1 )  opening  its  doors 
to  200.000  Jewish  refugees:  (2)  urging  other 
nations  to  absorb  another  200.000  immi- 
grants: (3)  strengthening  its  Insistence  on 
Immediate  admission  of  100,000  Jews  to 
Palestine:  (4)  putting  strong  pressure  on 
Britain  to  turn  the  mandate  over  to  the 
United  Nations:  (5)  and  furnishing  financial, 
technical,  and  even  military  aid  to  insure 
the  transfer  and  safety  of  the  100.000  immi- 
grants until  the  United  Nations  assumes  this 
task. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of 
February  16,  1947] 

FozMtTLA  roz  TaorBLiD  Palzstotb 

BZ.  JTHMH  LZON  MAGNEZ  ADVOCATZS  AN  I^^)E- 
PZMOZHT.  BINATIONaL  STAXZ  WITH  JZWS  AND 
AZABS  SHAaiNG  ALL  TBZ  aZSPONStBILITIZS 

(By  Julian  Louis  Meltzer) 

JzzTTSALEM. — The  one  constant  factor  in 
Palestine's  long-standing  perplexities  is  that 
ItT  Jewish  and  Arab  populations  must  con- 
tinue to  live  together,  no  matter  what  ulti- 
mate political  solution  is  hammered  out. 
Whatever  new  constitution  is  framed,  there 
will  still  be  two  peoples  domlcUed  alongside 
each  other  In  a  land  whose  very  smallness 
makes  cooperative  existence  necessary  and 
Indeed  inescapable  In  the  long  run.  Zionist 
and  Arab  leaders  claim  that  they  are  ready 
to  prescribe  democratic  provisions  to  safe- 
guard the  minority  rights  of  each  other  in 
their  respective  proposals  for  a  Jewish  state 
and  an  Arab  state.  But  neither  appears  to 
trust  the  other's  prtHnises. 

Like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but 
a  voice  which  Is  gradually  growing  in  volume 
and  gaining  a  hearing.  Dr.  Judah  Leon 
Magnes.  former  rabbi  of  the  largest  Jewish 
congregation  In  America  and  head  of  Hebrew 
University  in  Jerusalem  since  its  formation 
in  1924.  has  over  the  past  30  years  maintained 
In  speeches  and  writings  that  tbe  sole  equi- 
table solution  of  the  conflict  between  the  two 
exclusive  nationalisms  is  the  formation  of  a 
btnatlonal  state.  This  means  ultimately  an 
Independent  Palestinian  state  with  two  na- 
tionalities on  an  equal  footing,  politically  and 
numerically. 

The  Zionists  assert  that  Dr.  Magnes'  pro- 
posals are  fair  and  give  adequate  place  to  un- 
restricted Jewish  immigration,  but  they  tahe 
Issue  with  his  views  because  they  want  a  Jew- 
ish nationalist  state  Into  which  Jews  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  could  enter  at  any  time  as 
a  right,  and  could  ultimately  become  the 
numerical  majority,  ruling  under  a  demo- 
cratic constitution. 

The  Arabs  feel  that  Or.  Magnes'  plea  foi 
political  parity.  Irrespective  of  numerical  con- 
slderatlotis.  Is  tantamount  to  asking  them  to 
yield  their  present  superior  advantage  of 
numbers.  They  fear  that  eoncesslons  given 
now  will  result  eventually  In  their  being 
swamped  and  dominated  by  a  Jewish  majority 
and  in  the  stultification  of  their  natural 
growth  toward  national  Independence. 

Dr.  Magnes.  however,  declares  that  Pales- 
tine as  a  land  of  three  monotheistic  religions 
is  no  place  for  an  exclusively  nationalist  state. 
He  Is  a  fervent  opptment  of  any  kind  of 
chauvinism. 

Zionist  and  Arab  leaders  and  the  rank  and 
file  assert  that  he  talks  without  benefit  of 
■uffrage  and  holds  no  elected  position.  The 
Ihud  (Union)  Association  of  Paleetln*.  which 


is  imder  Dr.  Magnes'  leadership,  agrees  Uiat 
he  Is  not  an  elected  politician  in  the  profes- 
alonal  sense,  but  claims  that  his  eesenUal  dis- 
interestedness m  party  dogmas  and  allne- 
ments  places  his  proposals  for  Arab-Jewish 
cooperation  wholly  above  vested  political  In- 
terests. 

The  Ihud  Association  came  Into  being  In 
1942  as  a  successor  to  the  B'rith  Shalom  (Al- 
liance of  Peace)  which  Dr.  Magnes,  together 
with  some  friends  founded  In  1930  after  the 
1929  civil  disturbances.  B'rith  Shalom  and 
Ihud  took  as  their  principal  plank  a  firm  be- 
lief In  the  feasibility  and  psacUcablllty  of 
Arab-Jewish  cooperation  In  Palestine. 

Dr.  Magnes  became  the  central  flgture  of  the 
Ihud  group.  It  is  not  a  political  party  but  In- 
cludes a  nuirber  of  outstanding  members 
from  different  parties  and.  though  lU  mem- 
bership is  small.  Its  ideas  have  penetrated 
various  Arab  circles. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Judah  Leon  Magnes 
has  been  a  stormy  petrel  throughout  his  ac- 
tive life  But  he  has  always  been  courageous 
and  It  Is  because  he  has  expressed  his  views 
with  such  clarity  and  force  that  he  has  pro- 
voked so  much  discussion. 

A  few  rainy  days  ago  I  was  riding  m  a 
taxlcab  along  a  tree-lined  Jerusalem  avenue 
when  I  ssw  a  tall,  familiar  figure  of  athletic 
build  striding  briskly  along  the  windswept 
sidewalk  with  an  easy,  almost  boyish  gait. 
The  skies  were  leaden  and  tbe  other  pedes- 
trians hugged  shelter,  but  he  seemed  to  revel 
in  the  wet  weather. 

"Taxi,  sir?"  I  called  through  the  window, 
asking  the  driver  to  draw  alongside  the  curb. 

Standing  there  without  an  umbrella,  his 
snap-brim  Stetson  worn  Jauntily,  he  declined 
my  invitation  smilingly.  "Why.  no.  thanks. 
I  like  walking  in  the  rain  in  Palestine.  It 
reminds  me  of  my  youth  in  California." 

It  Is  hard  to  realize  that  this  6-foot,  rangy 
Callfornlan.  whom  many  regard  as  being 
among  the  greatest  Jews  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, will  be  70  years  old  on  July  5.  Dr. 
Magnes  Is  beginning  to  get  gray-haired,  but 
he  still  looks  as  If  he  were  In  his  fifties.  He 
was  once  a  great  baseball  player  and  fond 
of  tennis,  which  he  played  until  he  was  55. 
His  only  exercise  nowadays  is  walking.  "I 
like  to  walk  nighttimes,  but  that  seems  In- 
advisable now,  not  only  because  of  the  po- 
litical violence."  be  said  whimsically,  "but 
also  because  of  the  police  and  military  op- 
erations." 

Dr.  Magnes  was  born  in  San  Francisco  and 
educated  In  the  public  schools  of  Oakland, 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Hebrew  Union 
College  in  New  York,  and  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  In  Germany,  where  he  received 
his  doctor's  degree.  He  taught  at  Hebrew 
Union  College  for  2  years,  and  from  1906  to 
1908  was  secretary  of  tbe  Federation  of 
American  Zionists,  now  called  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America.  In  this  office  he 
succeeded  the  Iste  Jacob  De  Haas,  who  was 
the  first  secretary  of  the  organization. 

From  1906  to  1910  Dr.  Magnes  was  rabbi 
at  Temple  Emanu-Bl  In  New  York.  In  1907 
he  organized  the  Jewish  Community  of  New 
York,  of  which  he  was  the  first  and  only 
cbaliman.  holding  the  position  until  1922. 
By  the  time  America  was  entering  the  First 
World  Wsr  this  community  already  had  be- 
come the  largest  Jewish  organization  in  the 
world  and  gave  promise  of  being  a  greet 
constructive  force  In  American  Judaism. 
But  when  the  United  SUtes  declared  war 
In  April  1917  Dr.  Magnes  gave  vigorous  public 
expression  to  his  pacifism  and  It  was  owing 
to  this  that  the  New  York  community  or- 
ganization began  to  decline,  both  in  numbers 
and  In  Influence,  With  his  departure  In 
1922  to  settle  In  Palestine,  the  organization 
almost  ceased  to  exist. 

"Thus,  what  I  built  with  my  own  hands 
I  unhappily  destroyed,"  be  declares  sadly 
today. 

In  1939.  howevtf,  bis  advocacy  of  war 
against  Hitler  was  voiced  in  a  widely  quoted 
address  at  Hebrew  University,  which  repub- 


lished It  recently  In  a  small  volume  entitled. 
In  tbe  Perplexity  oi  the  Tlmee." 

The  Hebrew  Univenlty  carrlee  on  both 
academic  work  and  scientific  reeearcb. 
Many  <a  its  700  alumni  and  70  doctor*  of 
philosophy  who  have  received  degree*  Blnoe 
the  first  class  was  gradtiated  are  now  teach- 
ers and  researchers,  either  in  Palestine  or 
abroad. 

The  imlverslty  opens  Its  doors  to  Arabs, 
but  only  three  Moslems  are  now  enrolled. 
The  political  situation  makes  It  difficult  for 
Arab*  to  consider  studying  at  a  Jewish  in- 
stitution. Moreover,  sccordlng  to  Dt. 
Magnes,  few  young  Arabs  attain  secondary 
school  educations  which  meet  university 
standards.  But  inquiries  have  been  received 
from  many  Arabs  who  wish  to  enter  tbe 
medical  school,  which  is  to  open  S  years 
hence. 

At  70  Dr.  Magnes  has  a  full  day's  schedule. 
He  rises  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  is 
occupied  until  10  at  night.  As  president  of 
Hebrew  University,  he  is  particularly  Inter- 
ested In  the  university's  institute  of  Jewiah 
studies  and  its  school  of  oriental  studies;  In 
the  Hebrew  University  Frees  Association  for 
the  creation  of  which  he  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible in  1926.  and  in  the  medical  school, 
the  Joint  creation  of  Hebrew  University  and 
Hadassah,  the  women's  Zionist  organization 
of  America.  In  this  connection  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Hadassah  Council  in  Palestine. 
He  also  Is  chairman  of  the  middle  east  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  American -Jewiah 
Joint  distribution  committee. 

"I  have  been  trying  for  years  to  witbdraw 
from  various  activities."  said  Dr.  Magna*, 
"and  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  wben  I 
should  cease  to  be  a  chairman  with  a  capital 
C.'  although  perhaps  I  may  remain  aa 
chairman  of  some  committees  with  a 
small  'c'." 

As  I  sat  talking  with  him  In  tbe  study  of 
his  home  the  other  day,  there  were  three 
books  lying  on  his  desk.  He  said  he  was 
reading  all  three  at  the  same  time.  Tbey 
were  a  volume  by  an  Oxford  don,  T,  D.  Wel- 
don.  States  and  Morals;  a  book  by  an  Arab 
publicist.  Edward  Atlyah.  An  Arab  Tells  His 
Stca-y:  and  Solomon  Schechter's  Some  As- 
pects of  Rabbinic  Theolog>-.  which  he  Is  re- 
reading carefully  because  he  says  he  would 
like  the  Hebrew  University  Press  Association 
to  translate  and  publish  It  in  Hebrew.  He 
is  similarly  Interested  tn  having  the  best 
books  written  by  the  Mount  Scopus  scholars 
translated  and  published  In  English. 

What  has  always  Impressed  pie  about  Dr. 
Magnes  In  our  lon^  acquaintance  has  been 
his  humanness  and  bis  way  of  shunning  the 
limelight  His  humor  is  a  synthesis  of  both 
qualities  and  often  runs  to  a  delight  in  in- 
congruous situations,  to  which  he  Is  very 
much  alive. 

One  memory  1  cherish  Is  of  seeing  Dr. 
Magnes  many  years  ago  walking  down  a  main 
thoroughfare  of  Jerusalem  on  a  summer's 
day  in  the  company  of  one  of  bis  three  sons. 
Father  and  son  carried  ice-cream  cones, 
which  they  were  gravely  licking.  As  a  poet- 
script,  be  chuckles  today:  "I  stUl  like  ioe 
cream." 

Dr.  Magnes  Is  thinking  a  great  deal  these 
days,  he  tells  me.  about  the  problems  explicit 
In  the  theme.  The  Uniqueness  of  Israel,  that 
is,  combination  In  Judaiam  of  the  highest 
unlversallst  principles  and  the  religious 
nationalism  of  the  Jewish  people. 

"It  Is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  essential 
tasks  of  Jewish  scholarship  today  to  clarify 
this  paradox,"  he  said.  "I  am  convinced 
that  such  a  clarification  would  give  Judaism 
a  practical  program,  both  In  Its  relation  to 
the  outside  world  and  to  the  distraught 
Jewish  people  itself." 

Dr.  Magnes'  views  on  tbe  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  unified  blnatlonal  Palestine 
state  have  deeply  Impressed  the  Arab  Intti- 
llgentsla-— among  the  Arab  peasantry  there 
Is  real  daily  cooperation  with  their  Jewish 
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Drtghbaw    md  it  la  tnit  ttet,  of 
ttrtnc  in  PslMUne.  Dr.  MagiiM 
— inng  tlM  few  whom  Anbt  of  a 
to  to  coinpt«t«lf  and  dupatonat^ly 
•bout  tb*  eoocapt  at  Scnitlc 
atloo.      U    ttoara    la    any    nUail* 
tblnklnc  Aratoa.  it  u  that  Dr 
arc  Dot  popular  among  hla  own 
ttoat  b«  has  llttU  foUowInf 

"117    unconqiicrabla   oonvlctloo 
Java  and  Araba  muat  and  can  llf» 
mhi  Dr.  Magnaa.  "ttama  from  t«c 
ot  my  training    flrat,  tba  study 
braw  propbau  and  th«  Bibl*  alnot 
aaoond.  my  adtieatlon  aa  a  libera 
•arly  lift  in  wbat  vaa  at  that 
Iva  an  Amarican  frontier 
^  Maf  naa  and  hla  frienda  feel 
tition  of  Paleatlne.  wltb  the  creatt<^ 
rate  Arab  and  Jevlsh  atatea.  will 
peoplaa  permanently  apart  on 
two  unaatlafactot7  boundartaa 
up  Mtfemtat  Irredcntae.  which  In 
lead  to  armed  conflict  between  the 
Moreover,    they    aaaert    that    the 
laaua  may  provoke  Intemeelne 
the  Jewa  of  Palaatlne  themaelvea 

Tbelr  propoaal  eaUa  for  an 
natlotuil  Palaatlne  in  which  Jews 
would  live  and  work  In  unlaon. 
•quaJ  share  In  the  development 
admlnlatratlon  at  the  Holy  Land 

One  of  their  poatulatca  la  that 
of  cooperative  Arab-Jewlah  extaten|» 
■IMe.  and  It  la  formed  from  the 
•vary  hand  ot  actual  amiable  rada 
of  the  praeent  day. 

"What    I    oonaldcr    dlatrcaalng," 
Mapica.  "ta  that  many  peraona  In 
have  admitted  that  the  binatlonal 
moat   reaaonabia  and  practical 
of  aU  tba  aolutlona  put  forwanl. 
add  that  It  la  unfortunately 
eauae  the  Intranaigeance  of  the 
Arab  Icadcra  haa  produced  an 
among  tbdr  followers  aOmoBt 
byaterla.  and  tbla  mabea  It  dllBcult 
ta    taraoa   of    moderate 
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In  addition  to  tbla  Intranatgeano 
dklef  raaaoo  that  standa  In  the  wa; 
la  the  abaence  of  a  definite. 
by-day  poUey  on  the  part  of  the 
•mment  looking  toward  Jew: 
optratioa. 

1  baea  an   unahakaMe 
agreement  la  poaatMe  between  tbe 
Araba."  Or.  Magnea  said.     "Mot  onl] 
live  togetbar:  tbey  do  live  togetbc  ■ 
tbe  tw!«k>na  ereatad  by  their 
can  glee  one'  striking  example  of 
cooperation,  tbe  municipality  of 
Is  governed  by  an  equal  number 
and    Arab    oouncllora.    When    tbe 
Mayor  died,  tba  Jawlab  Deputy 
eeeded  blm.    Tbe  Jewlah  ICayor 
l«Ty.  la  held  In  respect  by  all 

lunlty  and  tbe  Haifa  Municipal 
with    iu    bualn 
turbance  or  interruption." 

Dr.   Magnea   Inalatt   that   tbe 
•e^iileaca  In  tb*  development  of 
falaatlne.   with   self-government 
pandcace  aa  Ita  obJecUves.  and  that 
will  alao  agree,  if  tbey  are  aasured 
tODlty  for  imoilgratlon  and  aettl 
ckanca  for  working  out  tbelr  futur« 
wltb  tbelr  Semite  couatna.  living  In 
and  adjoining  terrltorlea. 

I>  Magnea  and  his  aaaodatea  tai 
Aaaociarion  have  formulated  a 
u>cy  baUeve  «s  fair  and  practical 
U  can  be  implemented  without 
maadatocy   power  under  the   tem^ 
^aleatlae  Mandate  and  without 
new  authority,  aucb  aa  may  be 
aatabUablng     two     Independent 
atataa.    Moreover,  be  aaaeru  that 
wlU  obelate  tba  bickcrtng  and 
— «iaHy  foanentad  whan  new 
ktad. 
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propoaaJa  are:  ] 

1.  Aa  many  aa  poaatbte  of  the  100.000  tm- 
aUgratloo  permiu  recommended  by  last  year's 
Anglo-An>erlcan  Committee  of  Inquiry 
abould  be  isaued  (or  the  unmedtate  trans- 
fer of  Jewlab  refugcea  from  campa  In  Ku- 
rope  to  Palsetlne  and  further  immigration 
should  be  subjaet  to  the  country's  economic 
abaorptlve  capacity.  This  capacity  u  to  be 
expanded  through  a  developmem  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Inbabttanta.  irraapective 
of  Datlonality  or  creed.  The  United  States 
Oovemment  haa  been  noted  aa  being  ready 
to  help  Anaoce  such  a  plan. 

a.  Lar.d -salsa  restrictions  should  be  can- 
celed and  Jewa  and  Araba  should  be  free  to 
purchase  land  In  all  parte  of  the  country, 
Wltb  leglal'stlon  protecting  the  farmers  and 
paaaanta  against  the  dangers  of  buying  land 
which  won't  support  them. 

8.  Jews  and  Araba  to  be  appointed  In  eqiMl 
numbers  to  the  high  executive  voverrunent 
poata  and  In  the  |udlclary.  so  that  there  will 
be  parity  among  them  and  the  Brltona  In 
such  ottoee.  A  constitution  committee,  with 
equal  numbers  fo  Jewlab,  Arab,  and  British 
members  to  be  appointed,  and  when  It  com- 
pletea  Ita  work,  a  constituent  assembly  con- 
vened with  parallel  Jewish  and  Arab  mem- 
bership to  adopt  a  constitution. 

4.  A  policy  announcement  aboxild  provide 
that  after  perhapa  7  years  a  blnatlcHial  Pal- 
estine baaed  upon  two  equal  nationalities 
would  become  Independent.  This  would 
give  time  for  a  large  Jewish  immigration 
and  for  all  authority  to  be  vested  In  a  bi- 
natlonal state.  A  Jewlah-Arab  legislature 
would  then  determine  If  and  bow  Pales- 
tine could  Join  a  union  of  the  middle-east 
coimtrlea. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  mrxisanc 
HI  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRBSENTATTVSB 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1947 

Mr.  EVINS.  If r.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoto,  I 
Include  the  following  letter: 

DBFAantxirr  or  KmjcATioN. 

Omcs  or  CoMiusaioana. 
NmahviUe.  Tenn.,  February  20.  1947. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  KviMa, 

Con^essman,  United  St»tea 
House  of  Representatives, 

WtuMnffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dcaa  CoNcaxaaMAN :  I  feel  it  neceasary 
to  call  to  your  attention  the  serlousneas  of 
tbe  situation  confronting  tbe  public  schools 
of  Tennessee  relating  to  the  school-lunch 
program 

According  to  encumbrance  records  for  the 
IJSa  approved  schools,  Tennesaee  will  need 
approximately  ga^OOOOO  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  program  to  the  end  of  tbe  present 
achool  year.  Tbe  total  allocation  for  food 
assistance  to  Tann easts  according  to  appro- 
priations made  available  ttirough  the  Ha- 
tlonal  School  Lunch  Act  is  •l.T/OjOOO.  This 
laavea  a  deficiency  of  apinroximately  $400,000 
neeeaaary  to  operate  our  present  program 
through  this  year.  Unless  more  Federal  as- 
sistance can  be  made  available,  the  1.832 
achools  getting  aasistance  through  tbe  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  will  be  forced  to 
cloae  in  March. 

Teiuieaaee  wHl  spend,  this  year,  approxi- 
mately 96.000.000  from  Bute  and  local  funds 
to  aoppcrt  tbe  school-ltinch  program.  Tbla 
expenditure  includes  the  items  of  food,  labor, 
equipment,  and  operating  expensee.  At  the 
bagumlng  of   tba  year  when  we  began  to 


approve  achools  for  participation,  wa  felt 
that  the  appropriation  would  fall  far  short 
of  the  amount  needed  to  carry  on  a  program 
even  only  in  the  achools  approved.  Accept- 
ance of  all  applications  were  discontinued 
In  JaniHtry.  although  many  schools  applied 
later.  In  order  to  extend  tbe  funda  aa  far 
as  poaaible.  many  schools  were  actually  dla- 
oottraged  from  making  a;  plication.  To  go 
even  farther,  schools  with  an  enrollment  of 
2A0  or  more  were  reduced  In  tbe  ratea  of  relm- 
buraement  per  child. 

I  am  pointing  thaaa  things  out  in  an  effort 
to  abow  that  a  program  which  should  be 
available  on  the  baala  of  need  U  not  meeting 
thaaa  needs,  due  to  the  fact  that  adequate 
finances  are  not  available.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  no  program  Is  more  worthy  of  sup- 
port and  aaalataace  than  tbe  achool -lunch 
program.  Tbe  popularity  of  this  program  la 
attested  to  by  the  records  which  show  the 
increase  In  the  ntmiber  of  schools  applying 
for  aasistance  each  year.  Only  the  limited 
amotmt  of  ftmds  available  haa  prevented 
greater  participation. 

I  feel  it  urgent  that  you  give  any  support 
at  your  command  toward  obtaining  supple- 
mentary funds  to  be  administered  under  tbe 
National  School  Lunch  Act  for  the  current 
school  year.  This  support  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  thousands  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren In  Tenneaaee. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Boxonr  C  Doanrr. 

CommiMaioner. 


CcBtewdal  •{  tlw  Fotm^iif  of  tkc  State 
UuTcrtity  of  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  February  2€,  1947 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoao.  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

We,  the  Members  of  Congress  from  tbe 
State  of  Iowa,  take  great  pleasure  In  calling 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  tbe  people 
of  the  United  SUtes  tbe  celebration  by  the 
Unlveralty  of  Iowa  of  lU  centennial,  Febru- 
ary 35. 

Tbe  occaalon  called  forth  the  pasaage  of  tbe 
following  concurrent  resolution  by  the  Iowa 
State  Legislature: 

"Whereas  one  of  the  earliest  acta  of  tbe 
first  general  assembly,  signed  In  the  old 
capltol  at  Iowa  City,  created  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  on  February  26.  1S47;  and 

"Whereas  this  day,  February  28, 1M7.  marka 
the  completion  of  100  years  In  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  xmlversity:  Now, 
therefore,    be    It 

'Reaolved.  That  tbla,  tbe  Fifty-second 
General  Assembly  of  the  Bute  of  Iowa,  re- 
cords the  appreciation  of  tbe  people  of  Iowa 
for  the  loyalty  of  their  Bute  university  In  the 
training  of  the  young  people  of  this  State 
and  tbla  Natl<m,  for  the  development  of  ita 
great  areas  of  research  dedicated  to  the  well- 
being  of  mankind,  and  for  iu  manifold  and 
greatly  expanding  services  to  the  Common- 
wealth.' 

We  Join  with  tbe  Iowa  Sute  Leglalature 
and  the  people  of  Iowa  In  extending  our 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  State  univer- 
sity for  outstanding  service  to  our  State  and 
Nation  throughout  the  century  of  aervlce  so 
well  done,  and  we  extend  atoo  our  beat  wlabea 
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for  the  continuation  and  expanalon  of  this 
gKvlce  to  our  State  and  Nation. 
GCOBCK  A.  WiLaoN, 

BOCBKS   B.   HiCKKMLOOPXX. 

8e7iator$  from  Iowa. 

TMOMAa  S.  MAXTtM, 

rtrst  DUtrict. 

HSMBT  O.  TALLX, 

Second  Diatriet, 
JoMM  W.  OwTirmt, 

Third  DiMtriet. 
Kasl  M.  LaCoMm, 

Fourth  District, 
PaoL  CtnnftwoMAM. 

Fifth  DUtrict. 
jAum  I.  DoLum, 

Sixth  District. 
Bb(  F.  /SMaxN, 

Seventh  District. 

CKASLBi  B.  HOKVXM, 

Eighth  District. 
Representatives  from  lovoa. 


Lithoaiiian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  NODAR,  JR. 

or  MXW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1947 

Mr.  NODAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  speech  by  Repre- 
sentative John  M.  Vorys.  of  Ohio,  at  the 
Labor  Lyceum.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day,  February  16, 
1947: 

February  18,  1947,  Is  celebrated  as  the 
twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  In- 
dependence. A  student  of  Lithuanian  his- 
tory might  say  that  we  are  celebrating  tbe 
five  hundred  and  eighteenth  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence,  going  back  to  the 
first  Lithuanian  statute  or  constitution  of 
1529.  Other  students  of  Lithuanian  history 
might  choose  even  earlier  dates.  Lithuania 
has  won,  and  lost,  her  Independence  many 
times  during  past  centuries.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  she  has  again  lost  her 
Independence,  but  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment does  not.  Tbe  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  not  recognized  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  Llthtianla  Into  the  Soviet  Union  and 
continues  to  recognize  the  representative  of 
an  independent  Lithuania  accredited  to  this 
country.  The  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
of  Lithuania's  Independence  Is  an  event 
which  Is  of  significance,  not  only  to  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  decent  but  to  all  Amer- 
icans. Shall  the  United  States  continue  to 
aupport  the  rights  of  small  nations  to  self- 
determination,  tbe  right  to  free  and  un- 
federate  elections,  tbe  right  to  liberty  and 
representative  government?  I  do  not  have 
a  drop  of  Lithuanian  blood  in  my  velna.  but 
as  an  American  I  want  my  country  to  up- 
hold these  principles  throughout  the  world, 
for  these  principles  are  fundamental  to  per- 
manent peace  and  security  of  the  United 
States  Itself. 

No  people  have-  a  stronger  claim  to  the 
right  of  self-government  and  Independence 
than  do  the  3.000.000  people  of  Lithuania. 
From  the  earliest  times  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple had  developed  their  own  language  similar 
to  the  ancient  Sanskrit,  their  own  culture 
and  traditions,  their  own  government,  their 
own  nstlon.  They  are  not  related  to  the 
Rxisslans  or  to  any  of  the  other  Slavic  peo- 
ples, but  descended  from  an  ancient  people 
of  a  distinct  nationality.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  tbey  desire  to  retain  inde- 


pendence and  self-govertunent  aa  a  means 
by  which  to  preaerve  the  ideals  near  and  dear 
to  them,  their  oilttirc.  language:  in  abort, 
tbelr  way  of  life. 

During  Its  day  of  itulependence  since  the 
First  World  War,  Lithuania  demonstratad 
that  it  had  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind.  By  ita  progreaa  In  iu  economic 
and  cultural  life  it  demonstrated  that  IU 
people  were  qualified  to  assume  and  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  of  Independence. 
It  Is  apparent  that  on  tbe  k>asis  of  justice 
and  right— on  the  baala  of  prlnclplaa  an- 
nounced in  tba  Atlantic  Cbartar— no  one 
should  quastlon  Lithuania's  right  to  inde- 
pendence. And  yet,  though  everyone  agrees 
that  the  righu  of  small  nations  must  bs  pro- 
tected  in  the  postwar  world,  still  there  is 
heattatlon  on  the  part  of  certain  American 
leaders  to  voice  their  public  support  of  thcae 
principles  as  to  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
They  say  that  Ruasla  intends  to  and  has  in 
fact  already  incorporated  Lithuania  into  tbe 
Soviet  Union;  therefore  it  is  antl-Russlan  to 
malnUln  that  Lithuania  should  be  inde- 
pendent, and  win  hamper  the  peace  program 
to  touch  on  this  question.  Furthermore, 
they  say.  Lithuania  was  a  part  of  Rtissla  be- 
fore the  year  1918.  Lithuania,  they  say,  was 
tarn  away  from  Russia  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  war  when  Russia  was  helpless  be- 
cauae  of  internal  revolution,  and  shotild 
therefore  be  returned  to  Russia. 

Well,  of  course,  it  Is  not  true  that 
LlthtianU  t>elongs  to  Russia;  any  student  of 
history  knows  that  Lithuania's  Independence 
dates  back  to  the  fifteenth  century  when 
Lithuania  was  a  nation  with  borders  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea.  Some  of  Ruasla 
was  then  a  part  of  Lithuania.  It  should  not 
be  a  question  of  which  was  a  part  of  what. 
The  Important  consideration  is  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  are  a  distinct  people  with 
a  history,  culture,  language,  and  Ideals,  not 
related  to  that  of  other  nations.  Frirther- 
more,  it  is  not  antl-Russlan  to  maintain 
that  Lithuania  deserves  to  be  an  Independent 
nation  because  Russia  has  itself  said  so.  at  a 
time  when  Russia  was  strong  and  completely 
free  from  internal  or  external  preasure.  Rua- 
sla has  heretofore  solemnly  agreed  and 
covenanted  that  it  would  respect  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  LltbuanU. 

Thoee  agreementa  and  treatlea,  I  repeat, 
were  made  not  at  the  time  when  Ruaala  was 
helpless  because  of  Internal  revolution  but 
in  the  years  when  the  Soviet  Union  bad  a 
strong  government.  On  September  28,  1926, 
a  nonaggression  treaty,  which  is  still  In  ef- 
fect, was  entered  into  between  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  following  artlclea  of  aaid  pact 
provided : 

"Ait.  2.  The  Republic  of  Lithuania  and  tbe 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  mutually 
undertake  to  respect  in  all  circumstances  the 
sovereignty  and  terriUH-tal  Integrity  and  in- 
violability of  each  other. 

"AST.  3.  Each  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
undertakes  to  refrain  from  any  aggreasive  ac- 
tion whatsoever  against  the  other  party. 

"Axt.  6.  Should  a  conflict  arise,  and  if  im- 
poasible  to  liquidate  it  In  a  dlplonuttlc  way, 
both  contracting  parties  agree  in  such  caae 
to  nominate  conciliatory  commission." 

This  treaty  was  by  IU  terms  to  be  in  effect 
until  December  31,  1945. 

On  October  10.  1939.  Lithuania  and  Russia 
entered  into  a  mutual  assistance  pact;  article 
7  reads: 

"The  realization  of  this  Treaty  must  not 
infringe  the  sovereign  rlghU  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  especially  the  structure  of 
their  state,  their  economic  and  aoclal  sys- 
tems, military  instrumenU.  and  altogether 
the  principles  of  nonintervention  of  one 
state  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  state." 

Along  with  thU  pact  Soviet  Russia  de- 
manded the  right  to  RtiasUn  Army  garriaons 
In  Lithuania.   Many  political  obaervers  inter- 


preted this  RuaaUn  demand  as  tbe  first  step 
to  sovietize  Lithuania.  On  October  31,  19W. 
Mr.  Molotov  dtsmiaaed  theae  apeculations  In 
tbe  following  worda: 

"We  stand  for  tbe  oonacientlous  and  exact 
obaervatlon  of  tbe  treaties  concluded,  on  tbe 
principle  of  entire  reciprocity,  and  declare 
the  idle  talk  about  the  sovletliatlon  of  the 
Baltic  sUtea  to  be  profitable  only  to  our  com- 
mon enemies  and  to  all  kinds  of  antl*80Tlet 
provocateurs.** 

However,  in  June  of  IMO  Soviet  Ruaala  tfld 
occupy  Lithuania — deposed  lu  government, 
and  under  tbe  aupervlalon  of  tbe  Ruaelan 
Army,  an  election  waa  held  with  baUota  con- 
taining only  one  set  of  names.  Tbe  United 
States  denounced  tbe  Soviet  occupation  and 
elections  as  being  "devious  prooesaes"  and 
"predatory  actlritlea  to  deliberately  annihi- 
late the  independence  of  the  Baltic  repub« 
lies — Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania." 

On  June  30,  1940,  Mr.  Molotov  explained 
tbe  Ruaslan  position  as  follows: 

"It  would  be  unpardonable  If  tbe  Soviet 
Union  did  not  seise  this  opportunity,  which 
may  never  recur.  Tbe  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  decided  to  incorporate  the  Baltic 
states  into  the  family  of  Soviet  republic*." 

The  United  States  has  never  officially  ac- 
ceded to  these  Soviet  claims.  The  State  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  haa  continued 
to  recogniae  and  still  recognises  the  Lith- 
uanian Minister  of  the  United  States.  Ita 
position  in  the  matter  la  that  Utbuaaia 
should  be  an  Independent  nation. 

As  recently  aa  October  19,  1945.  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Associate  Justice 
Robert  H.  Jackson  reaffirmed  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  In  a  communication  to  tbe 
Government  of  Soviet  Ruaala  wherein  he 
stated: 

"In  the  indictment  of  German  war  crlm- 
inala  aigned  today,  reference  is  made  to  la- 
tonla,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  certain  other 
terrltorlea  aa  being  within  the  area  of  tbe 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

"This  language  is  propoaed  by  Russia  and 
Is  accepted  to  avoid  delay  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  Insistence  on  an  alteration  In 
the  text.  The  Indictment  la  aigned  aubject 
to  this  reservation  and  understanding. 

"I  have  no  authority  either  to  admit  or 
challenge  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Soviet  clalnoa  to  aovarelgnty  over  such  terrl- 
torlea. 

"Nothing,  therefore.  In  this  indictment  Is 
to  be  construed  as  a  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  such  sovereignty  or  aa  Indicating 
any  attitude  either  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  or  on  the  part  of  the  tmderslgned  to- 
ward any  claim  to  redlsposltion  of  such  sov- 
ereignty." 

In  our  preoccupation  wltb  other  questions, 
let  \u  not  forget  that  the  actual  Uvea  of  men 
and  women  and  chUdren  are  Involved  in  the 
Lithuanian  question.  There  has  been  ao 
much  suffering,  bloodshed,  and  destruction 
in  the  last  few  yearu  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  take  for  granted  wbat  has  ooctured.  I  am 
told  that  Lltbxiania'a  people  have  undergone 
and  are  undergoing  such  suffering  as  come  to 
few  people  In  the  world.  First,  the  Russian 
Army  marched  across  their  country.  Then 
the  Nazis  battled  on  their  aoU  to  drive  out  tbe 
Russians.  Then  back  came  the  Ruaaiana  to 
fight  the  Nazis  and  expel  them.  Bach  time, 
Lithuania's  people  were  In  the  middle  of  tbe 
terrible  cross  Are  of  invasion  and  battle — 
forced  to  serve  the  conqueror  as  prizes  in  vic- 
tory and  tortured  by  the  vanquished  In  de- 
feat. Thousands  of  Lithuanians  perished  In 
battles  which  would  bring  their  country 
nothing  but  terror  and  subjugation  regardleaa 
of  who  won.  And  now  that  the  tides  of  battle 
which  flowed  and  ebbed  in  Lithuanian  blood 
have  ceased,  the  survivors  look  once  more  to 
their  only  hope— establishment  of  tbe  demo- 
cratic principles  pledged  to  them  and  all  peo- 
ples of  tbe  world  by  the  principles  of  tbe 
United  Nations  Chartet. 
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TlM  BoTlct  TTnlon  eontrlbut«d 
to  the  military  defeat  of  the  for^ 
Clam  which  were  determined  to 
thea*  very  prtnciplea  of  ponatgrfcaaicn 
Mlf -detfrmtnatlon.     Moir  tJMt  tl  • 
Ttctory  haa  be«n  won.  It  la  »  a«c  ed 
X%on  of  the  Sonet  Union  actttrely  lo 
the  very  prtnciplea  which  the  Al 
to  uphold      It  ta  true  that  the 
the  SoTlet  Union  toward  LItbuaiila 
been    camtHtfUmX    with    theae 
with  th«  trMtiM  entered  Into 
two  natlooa.    But  now  that  the 
and  Rtiaata'a  acctirtty  from  th« 
longer  threatened,  no  further 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  occupy 
And  again.  It  1>  now  apparent 
•dTent  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
longer  Important  to  the  Soviet 
buffer  atata  to  protect  It  from  at 

Tliua  there  la  no  raaaon  either 
or  expediency  why  tbe  Soviet 
not  now  tw  t  lUlng  t<>  permit  th< 
Lithuania  freely  to  elect  thru  u 
ment  from  candidate*  of 
without  outatde  tnflueuce  or 
c«rt«iniy  better  policy  for  the 
world  to  ducuaa  theae  matt^ra 
openly  now.  rather  tlun  to  permit 
of  aggreaalon  and  oppreaalon  to 
eauaca  of  future  auife     The  cauai 
an  la  a  Independence  abould  be 
our  country  becatia*  It  la  tMuwd 
lean  prtnciplea  of  rrpreacnutlve 
Hm   peoplea   of    Europe    who 
prloclplaa  and  Idrala  ahould  be  gl 
portunlty  to  embrace  them  and 
way  of  life  and  chooae  tbelr  own 
mtmmmt.   The  owe  of  Uthuanta 
of  one  of   the    most    important 
Amerlean   policy   In   atrtving  to 
aound  and  enduring  peace  for  all 
tbe  world. 

Tlie  atatement  of  policy  azMl 
our  Ocvernment  In  IMO 
uiia.  appllea  to  all  the  wortd 

**!)»  policy  of  tbla  Oovemmen' 
aally  known.    The  people  of  the 
•re  oppoeed  to  predatory  actlTltlei 
whether  they  are  carried  on  by 
force  or  by  the  threat  of  force 
llkewtae  oppoaed  to  any  form  of 
on  the  part  of  one  atate.  howev<^ 
In  the  domeetlc  concerna  of  any 
eretgn  atate.  however  weak. 

"Theae  prtnciplea  eorutltute  th< 
dattons  upon  which  the  existing 
between  the  twenty-one  aoTcrelg^ 
tt  the  New  World  reeta 

•TThe  United  States  win  cofitlniic 
by  these  prtnciplea.  because  of  th< 
of  the  American  people  that  uulcps 
trine  In  which  these  principles 
once  again  governs  the  relations 
tkma.  the  rtile  of  reason,  of 
law — In  otiier  worda.  the  baala 
civllla»tlon  ttaetf — cannot  be  preserved.' 
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KZTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BOtTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  caupoona 

IM  TBI  HOUSS  OF  RSPRXSD  TATTVU 

Tweiday.  February  4,  1947 

Ur.  QKARHART.  Mr.  Sp  aker.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remai  cs  hereto- 
fore grmnted.  I  offer  for  inclu  Ion  In  the 
ConGBtssiOKAL  RscoKB  a  vtT]  able  and 
most  timely  article  from  the  i:ompetent 


pen  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  Hart 
Kennedy,  of  the  San  Francisco  bar,  an 
article  which.  I  am  quite  convinced, 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country. 

This  momentow  expression  from  this 
widely  known  civic  leader  and  outstand- 
ing legal  authority,  the  article  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following : 
IProir   tbe  Recorder  of  December  3.   lOid) 

WKT  itOT  A  axTrauoa  cocit  lavox  lawt 

(By  Thomas  Hart  Kennedy,  of  the  San 
Pranclaco  Bar) 

A  hlatorlan  at  our  troubled  tlmea  chron- 
icling the  progrees  of  twentieth-century 
Americans  toward  aoclal  galna  may,  one  day, 
write:  "The  milestones  on  the  road  toward 
revolution  are  clearly  discernible.  For  exam- 
ple, on  November  ao.  1»4«.  the  United  SUtus 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeala  for  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit described  a  &-year-old  conflict  between 
an  IlUnoia  railroad  and  ita  union  employees 
aa  approaching  the  magnitude  of  civil  war. 
It  ordered  the  lower  court  to  abate  the  nui- 
sance that  had  become  a  stench  in  the  nostrils 
trils  of  patriotic  citiaena  of  Illinois'  by  'due 
process  of  law.'  Farmers  Grain  Co.  v.  T.  P.  A 
W   R.  R..  158  (F  M).  lOe.  117,  118." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  at>ove  speculation  re- 
malna  juat  that,  but  we  who  are  living  In  this 
history  can  ourselves  discern  sooie  of  the 
forest  through  the  trees,  witnees:  "Bomb- 
ings In  Hollywood"  (banner  headline, 
San  Francisco  News,  November  13,  1946): 
"Water-front  strilie.  costing  mlUiona  to 
labor  and  induatry  •  •  •  lasted  M  days 
*  *  *  longshore  and  maritime  workers 
lost  glT.SOO.OOO.  •  •  •  The  cargo  held  up 
by  the  strike  •  •  •  waa  valued  at  an 
eatlmated  $360,000,000  (The  Call  Bulletin. 
November  27.  1»46)  :  -People  of  the  United 
State*  V.  John  L.  Levu"  (San  Franclaco 
News.  November  21.  10481 :  and  "Popular  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  SUtea.  however  many 
shades  of  economic  belief  It  contaioa.  doea 
not  approve  of  tbe  centralized  and  abaolute 
controla  neceaeary  to  realUation  of  the  Com- 
munut  program."  ildltorial.  Ssit  Francisco 
Chronicle.  November  27.  1M8). 

The  time  has  come  for  the  eradication  of 
the  eauaes  of  anarchy — that  evU  word  uaed 
by  Judge  Ooldsborough  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  the  other  day.  Tbe  new 
Congress  meeting  In  January  wUl  act  and  It 
la  probable  that  this  assured  "Operation 
Labor"  wiU  eliminate  oi  so  change  the  Wag- 
ner Act — "Labor's  Magna  Carta.''  more  pro. 
erly  deacrlbed  as  a  "BUI  of  Rights  to  Wreck 
the  United  States'— that  the  States  will  be 
free  to  reKUlate  labor  relatlona.  Already  sev- 
eral commonwealtha  below  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  have  enacted  labor  legislation 
only  to  meet  with  a  Wagner  Act  cloud  on 
their  right  to  occupy  this  field  imposed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  See  Thome*  v.  Collons 
(1M5|  323  U.  8.  518  (Texas  Statute);  Htll 
V.  Florida  (1945).  325  U.  8.  638  (Florida 
Statute) :  Alabama  State  Federation  o/  Labor 
V.  MeAdory  (IMS).  S25  U.  8.  460  (Alabama 
Statute):  A.  F.  of  L.  v  Wataon  (1048).  327 
U.  S  583.  90  L.  ed.  (Adv.)  715  (Florida  Stat- 
ute). We  can  understand  that  many  south- 
em  Members  of  Congress.  alt)eit  Democrats 
are  not  hij^hiy  pleaaed  with  thla  diminution  of 
their  State's  sovereign  powers.  On  November 
5  the  people  of  Arizona.  Scuth  Dakota,  and 
Netvaaka  enacted  labor  laws  at  the  polls.  It 
to  not  too  much  to  expect  a  coalition  of 
sonthtfn  Democrats  and  Republicans  strong 
enough  to  remove  federal  Interference  vrlth 
State  control  of  labor  relations. 

Callfomla  as  we  all  know  has  no  effectual 
statutory  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
Ubor  diisjiutes.  But  the  Wagner  Act  not- 
withstanding, the  Statea  do  have  eome  power 


In  thla  field  if  they  chooae  to  exercise  It.  In 
Allen  Bradley  v.  Wi»eon$in  Kmploifment  Re- 
lations Board  (1942).  816  U.  8.  740.  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  an  order  of  the 
Wtaeonsln  board  although  the  employer  in- 
volved wan  subject  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  The  Court  pointed  out  that 
aa  the  State  board's  order  did  not  conflict 
with  any  order  of  the  national  board,  It  waa 
a  valid  exercise  of  the  Stata's  police  power. 
In  our  State  most  employees  would  be  sub- 
ject to  similar  regulation  If  we  had  such  a 
State  law  and  with  the  expected  weakening 
of  federal  occupation  of  the  field  of  regu- 
lation. California  should  get  ready  to  act. 
If  our  state  government  can  prevent  work 
stoppages  resiUting  from  labor  disputes  and 
thereby  Insure  con,tlnuoua  production,  lower- 
ing of  cosu  of  goods  and  services,  the  In- 
creaae  of  purchaalng  power,  and  divert  de- 
pression It  la  certainly  the  duty  of  our  legis- 
lators to  pass  all  laws  neceaaary  to  accom- 
plish these  ends.  The  people  expect  the 
1947  leguiature  to  protect  tbe  public  peace 
and  welfare. 

Among  the  many  grave  matters  for  con- 
sideration at  Sacramento  next  month,  labor 
peace  ranks  high  If  not  first.  Senator  Dlll- 
Inger,  Placervllle.  Is  quoted  In  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  November  13.  1946.  as  follows: 
"The  No  1  problem  before  us  now  Is  better 
labor  management  relations — how  to  con- 
trol strikes."  He  has  announced  that  he  will 
Introduce  a  bill  Importing  Into  our  law  the 
Minnesota  Labor  Relations  Act.  This  stat- 
ute seta  up  a  new  State  bureau  headed  by  a 
conciliator. 

Lawyers  are  sworn  to  uphold  tbe  law. 
They  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  office, 
support  due  process  against  anarchy,  civil 
war  or  trial  by  battle.  It  U  fundamental  that 
If  a  system  of  due  process  can  be  devised  that 
win  secure  to  all  parties  to  a  lalwr  dispute 
substantial  justice,  thla  system  will  com- 
mand the  support  of  the  legal  profeaalon. 
Can  thla  Ideal  of  Justice  under  the  law  be 
more  nearly  approached  through  a  new 
state-wide  bureaucracy  than  through  the 
operation  of  our  constitutional  courts?  See 
"Minority  Report "  to  Report  of  Committee  on 
Admlnlatratlve  Agencies  and  Tribunals,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting, 
State  Bar  of  California.  Toaemlte,  September 
1941,  pages  331-333. 

As  an  alternative  to  Senator  DlUlnger's 
proposal  It  is  suggested  that  the  leglalattire 
can  empower  the  Superior  Court  to  adjtidl- 
cate  labor  disputes  and  establish  and  enforce 
the  rights  of  employees,  unloiu,  employers, 
and  the  public.  It  is  alao  proposed  that  such 
Superior  Court  control  Is  Infinitely  preferable 
to  expanding  our  already  much  overgrown 
bureaucracy. 

If  the  present  state  of  affairs  has  ap- 
proached or  amounted  to  civil  war  or  an- 
archy, certainly  tbe  legislature  may  declare 
the  causes  thereof,  to  wit,  strikes,  lockouts, 
slowdowns,  failure  to  bargain  in  good  faith, 
employment  discriminations,  unpeixeftU 
picketing,  false  statemente  in  labor  disputes, 
organizational  picketing,  boyootta,  "hot  car- 
go," violations  of  minimum  wage,  maxlmxmi 
hours,  and  other  labor  standards  it  fixes,  to 
be  nuisances.  See  Carae  v.  Marsh  (1922) .  189 
Calif.  743,  744.  210  P.  257;  People  v.  Lim 
(1941).  18  Calif.  (2d)  872,  879,  880.  118  P. 
(2d)  472;  Spreckles  v.  Hawaiian  (1897),  117 
Calif.  377,  381.  49  P.  353.  The  Superior  Court 
has  the  power  derived  from  the  constitution 
to  abate  auch  nuisances.  Carse  v.  Marsh, 
supra:  In  re  Brambini  (1923),  192  Calif.  19, 
39.  218  P.  509. 

The  legislature  can  Implement  Ita  pres- 
enUy  declared  public  policy  to  promote  and 
foeter  collective  bargaining  (Labor  Code.  sec. 
923)  and  tbe  equity  jiu-lsdiction  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  to  abate  and  forestall  tbe  legis- 
latively declared  nuisances  by  enlarging  the 
authority  of  the  court  to  appoint  referees 
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to  take  evidence  on  an  laaue  of  a  proper 
unit  for  collective  bargaining  and  to  con- 
duct secret-ballot  elections  to  determine  the 
reprrsen  tat  Ives  of  employees  for  coUectlve 
bargaining.  The  court  would  thereafter  or- 
der the  parties  to  bargain  In  good  faith. 

The  nuisance  of  refusal  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  could  be  forestalled  snd  the  public 
policy  of  peaceful  settlement  of  Isbor  dis- 
putes fostered  by  providing  that  If  the  par- 
ties failed  to  agree  to  a  collectlvo-bargalning 
contract  In  whole  or  in  psrt  within  a  apeci- 
fied  number  of  days  from  and  after  designa- 
tion of  bargaining  repreeentative.  the  court 
abould  take  evidence  or  cause  evidence  to  be 
taken  before  a  referee  to  determine  the 
"gaps''  In  the  agreement.  Tbe  court  ahould 
-  thereafter  order  the  hours,  rates  of  pay.  and 
working  conditions  In  the  unit,  based  upon 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  measured  by 
•tandards  fixed  by  the  Icg.slature.  Of  course, 
the  referee  shcu'd  be  a  lawyer  and  his  com- 
pen.'^atlon  should  more  cloasly  approximate 
that  for  judges  than  the  t5  per  diem  allowed 
under  aectlon  1023  C.  C.  P. 

Violations  of  court  orders  would,  as  al- 
ways, be  punishable  as  contempt  of  court. 
The  legislature  could  add  other  sanctions,  for 
example,  withdrawn!  of  employment,  uncm- 
ployioient  compensation  rights,  or  other  ben- 
eflta  conferred  by  the  law.  In  general  the 
court  should  be  armed  with  all  powers  neces- 
sary to  secure  obedience  to  Ita  orders. 

The  collective  bargaining  process,  with 
resort  to  the  court  when  necessary,  should 
be  available  to  the  parties  once  each  year. 
Whereas  the  underlying  principle  of  this 
plan  is  the  protection  of  the  public  Interest 
the  district  attorney  should  be  a  party  to 
all  court  proceedings,  and  he  should  point 
out  to  the  court  any  proposal  of  any  party 
that  would  operate  against  the  public.  For 
example,  employers  and  unions  have  t>een 
known  to  conspire  to  vl(date  our  anti-trust 
laws.  The  district  attorney  should  be  alert 
to  such  attempts  and  nip  them  In  the  bud. 

The  Superior  Court  may  be  clothed  with 
all  the  above  described  functions  in  aid  of 
lu  equity  jurisdiction.  The  touchstone 
Is  whether  or  not  the  procedure  prescribed 
by  the  legislature  Is  necessary  and  helpful 
m  connection  with  the  performance  of  some 
function  property  belonging  to  the  court. 
See:  Rode.  Comment.  25  California  Law  Re- 
view 694.  702.  note  66  and  cases  cited:  Me- 
Oovney,  "Administrative  Decisions  and  Ccurt 
Review  Thereof  In  California."  29  Callfcrnla 
Law  Review  110.  122.  ISO:  Whitten  v.  Cali- 
fornia  State  Board  (1937.  8  Calif.  (Sd)  444. 
446.  65  P.  (2d)  1296;  McDonouph  v  Goodcell 
(1939).  18  Calif.  (2d)  741.753.91  P.  (2:1)  1035. 

The  Superior  Court  Labor  Law  should  stop 
strikes  and  provide  a  fair  tribunal  where  all 
concerned  might  adjudicate  by  due  process 
of  law  any  differences  arising  between  em- 
ployers and  unions.  This  plan  would  reverse 
the  un-American  trend  toward  centraliza- 
tion and  bureaucracy.  It  would  put  govern- 
ment where  It  belongs — at  home.  Rank  and 
file  union  membsrs  should  not  fear  this  sub- 
stitute for  the  right  to  strike.  Continuous 
emoloyment  is  also  Important  to  them  and 
^perior  Court  jtidges  are  elective  officials, 
subject  to  recall.  If  the  majority  of  the 
cittena  of  any  county  are  convinced  that  any 
Jrdje.  district  attorney,  or  other  peace  offi- 
cer is  not  doing  his  duty,  the  Incumbent  will 
be  retired.  All  citizens  could  be  expected  to 
take  a  greater  Interest  in  the  caliber  and 
performance  of  their  elected  representatives 
In  public  office  and  with  such  home  rule 
anarchy  and  strikes  would  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.  We  could  have  production,  due 
process  of  law.  and  prosperity. 

Do  California  lawyers  want  more  central- 
ized bureaucracy  or  will  they  bestir  them- 
selves and  take  action  so  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  people 
cf  this  State  will  be  committed  to  our  con- 
stitutional courts? 
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Sttfar  Ritiashig 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  OEOBOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HJEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1947 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr  Speaker, 
a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
an  out.<;tandtng  lawyer  of  Atlanta.  Oa-, 
containing  some  rather  {surprising  infor- 
mation concerning  sugar  rationing.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  writer  of  the  letter,  felt 
that  as  his  Representative  in  Congress.  I 
should  have  this  information.  It  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public  generally.  I  am, 
therefore,  requesting  that  Mr.  Buchanan's 
letter  to  me  be  inserted  in  the  CoMcais- 
noHAL  RicoRS.    The  letter  follows: 

Atlakta,  Oa..  February  12.  1947. 
Hon.  James  C.  Davts. 

House  Office  BuUding, 

WasMnyton.  D.C. 

Dkak  Jim:  I  hsve  just  competed  the  trial 
of  an  OPA  conspiracy  case  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Oeorgla  Tlie  case  resulted  in  a  mla- 
trlai.  becaufce  of  the  lllneaa  of  a  juror,  then 
of  a  defendant,  and  finally  of  another  Juror. 

I  learned  some  facta  about  migar  rationing 
In  this  trial  that  shocked  me.  I  think  you 
should  know  what  I  learned. 

Any  person  who  repreeenu  hlmaelf  to  be 
a  caiiner  of  fruit  can  apply  for  sugar,  geCting 
an  nllotment:  then  at  the  end  of  tbe  seftson 
he  can  report  how  many  cases  of  fruit  be 
canned,  snd  bow  much  sugar  he  has  left 
over,  and  he  can  transfer  to  other  cannera 
or  grocers  who  apply  for  it  the  left-over  stigar. 
Absolutely  no  check  is  msde  to  see  whether 
the  canner  did  can  the  fruit  wtilch  be  re- 
porta 

I  want  to  give  you  an  analysis  of  tbe  testi- 
mony of  two  bona  fide  Georgia  canner*. 

The  Russell  &  Decker  Oo..  of  MonttceUo, 
Oa..  canned  peaches.  In  1945  this  company 
got  an  allotment  of  3^,000  poimds  of  su-^ar. 
They  reported  using  240  ooo  pounds.  They 
transferred  20.0(X)  pounds  to  otie  canning 
company  and  68.700  pounds  to  another  can- 
ning company,  which  was  done  on  order  of 
OPA.  This  canning  company  had  on  hand 
throughout  the  canning  season  and  until  Sep- 
tember 8R.700  pounds  more  sugar  than  it 
needed:  60.000  pounds  represents  a  large  car- 
load. 

TTie  Southern  States  Canning  Co..  of  Fort 
Valley.  Ga..  In  1945  received  an  allotment  of 
674.000  pounds.  This  was  more  than  10 
carloads  of  stigar.  This  company  actually 
received  280.000  pounds  of  sugar,  which  was 
the  equivalent  of  4  carloads  of  60.000  pounds 
each,  plus  40.000  pounds  more,  or  a  small 
carload.  During  the  season  it  actually  used 
147.800  pounds.  It  transferred  to  other  users 
during  the  canning  season  1S2.2O0  pounds, 
which  Is  practically  3  carloads  of  sugar. 

The  J.  C.  LaRue  Co..  which  leased  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Security  Administration  the 
canning  plant  at  Pine  Mountain  Valley.  Ga.. 
which  had  been  established  upon  the  Insist- 
ence of  either  kCr.  or  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and 
which  was  being  liquidated  in  1945  after  an 
unsuccessful  career,  applied  for  1.993.600 
pounds  of  sugar.  The  superintendent  esti- 
mated he  wotild  put  up  445.000  cases  ot 
peaches,  using  4:8  pounds  of  sugar  per  case. 
This  concern  was  given  a  stigar  certificate 
for  80.000  pounds  on  the  15th  of  June.  It 
made  etforta  to  obtain  sugar  In  Ita  home 
town.  Madisonville,  Ky.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Mobile.  Ala..  Savannah.  Ga..  Columbia,  Ga., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Indianapolis.  Ind.    This 


concern  never  obtained  any  sugar,  and  ra> 
turned  Ito  cbcck  on  October  16.  Inateed  of 
putting  up  445.000  cases  of  peacbca.  tJMy 
actually  canned  11.000  case*. 

TlM  above  facta  appear  from  tbe  trnnrcript 
of  evktaaee  in  the  case  of  the  United  states  v. 
r^eodore  7.  Smith  et  al..  in  which  caae  I 
represented  Ro'^e^t  W.  Nelson. 

I  am  convinced  that  anyone  In  the  can- 
ning buslneas  can  obtain  stigar  by  the  car- 
load, whereas  :he  ordinary  cttiaen  such  es  I. 
can  barely  obtain  a  lump  of  sugar  to  put  in 
his  coffee.  The  evidence  also  indicated  that 
bakera,  bottlers,  and  other  industrial  user* 
who  are  bona  fide  engaged  in  business,  and 
two  or  three  who  were  not  bona  fide  engaged, 
can  obtain  sugar  by  the  carload.  In  tact, 
the  case  developed  that  one  man  repreeented 
he  was  in  the  canning  buslneas.  and  got  at>out 
300.000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  never  did  even 
begin  conatrucUor^  of  hla  peach -freesing 
plant 

I  am  convinced  that  sugar  rationing  Is  a 
farce,  except  when  it  geta  down  to  the  con. 
sumer,  and  with  him  It  is  a  real  tragedy. 

I  will  appreciate  it  If  you  wUl  give  me  the 
name  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  la  now  considering  the  question  of  ex- 
tending sugar  raUonlng.  I  hope  you  will  do 
all  you  can  to  have  it  terminated.  I  feel  sure 
we  will  have  the  same  result  tlxat  we  now 
have  with  reference  to  meat. 

With  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WnojikM  F.  Bdchahan. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  IMDXAMA 

IN  71UC  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTA'nVBS 

Wednemlay,  February  29.  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
RtcoiA,  I  include  therewith  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Wasliington  Post,  of 
date  D3cember  25,  1946.  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rbjeabing  Objkctob* 

Conscience  sometimes  makea  men  behave 
very  imreaeonably.  It  led  members  of  the 
rell^ous  sect  known  aa  Jehovah's  Wltneasea 
to  ref^jse  not  only  mUitary  service  but  even 
service  in  the  Civilian  Public  Service  Camps 
provided  by  Congress  as  an  alternative  for 
men  irhose  scruples  forbade  them  to  per- 
form any  sort  of  military  duty.  The  Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses  defied  a  law  of  the  land  in 
conformity  with  which  millions  of  young 
Americans  were  called  from  their  homes  and 
their  peaceful  pursulta  to  bear  arms  In  de- 
fense of  their  country.  To  punish  them  for 
this  deflanee — especially  In  view  of  the  hon- 
orable alternative  to  miUtary  duty  offered  to 
them  by  Congress — cannot  In  any  aense  we 
think,  be  considered  an  Impairment  of  reli- 
gious freedom.  The  majesty  of  the  Govern- 
ment required  that  the  law  be  enforced. 

But  vlndictlveneas  In  dealing  with  theae 
men  and  with  other  genuine  conscience  cases 
would  contribute  nothing  to  the  Oovem- 
ment'8  majesty.  It  was  fotmd  neceaaary  dur- 
ing the  war  years  to  send  to  prison  some  6.000 
to  7.000  persons,  either  because,  like  the 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  they  refused  to  work  in 
Civillfln  Public  Service  Camps  or  because 
their  local  draft  beards  refused  to  consider 
them  genuine  conscience  cases  and  asfign 
them  to  CPS  Campa.    The  law  waa  rigidly 
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Mr  THOMAS  of  New  Jers«  y  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extenc  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcokb.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Patersc^  (N.  J.) 
News  of  February  24.  1947 
LST'a    Gt7aao    ouaaxLvza    acainst    national 

8t>KU»«  aT  asMTiMnrrAL  aaLF-osi  usion 
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ing, obstructing  tactics  la  a  danger  to  the 
great  mass  of  Americans. 

Today,  America  Is  not  concerned  with 
witches  or  any  other  flgmenta  of  supersti- 
tious folklore.  It  Is  confronted  with  the 
well-advanced  Infiltration  of  an  organized, 
directed  force  dedicated  to  our  undoing  aa 
a  democratic  nation. 

lu  agent*  have  crept  in  everywhere — Into 
unions.  Into  facilities.  Into  government  It- 
self To  defend  them  Is  to  defend  men  and 
women  who.  though  their  methods  are  dif- 
ferent and  more  subtle,  are  In  nowlae  dif- 
ferent from  the  Bundlata  who  paraded  before 
December  7.  IMI.  in  their  dealgna  on  the 
United  SUtea. 

To  give  them  their  way  on  the  theory  that 
this  la  a  free  country  eonstitutet  national 
suicide  by  sentimental  self -delusion. 

If  theae  Communists.  Imported  and  home 
grown,  were  to  stand  before  us  openly,  argu- 
ing for  their  cause  and  winning  converts  by 
pafsuaalon  until  Americans  could  be  Induced 
to  vote  away  their  democracy  In  favor  of 
aervltude  to  the  sute.  there  might  be  much 
leaa  ground  for  declaring  them  political  cut. 
laws 

But  the  Communist  doesn't  work  that  way 
because  he  can't.  He  couldn't  win.  His 
methods  must  be  sly.  surrcptnioua.  He  can- 
not convert  and  lead  any  Americans  except 
a  f«w  who  live  in  a  peetillar  atate  at  delusion. 
Rla  teehnlqtie  must  be  to  aelae  power  and 
control. 

There  are  few  Commtinlat  organlaaUons  in 
this  Nation.  Writers  who  watch  their  words 
seldom  refer  to  groups  as  Communists. 
What  we  dj  hsve  Is  a  growing  and  Insiiffer- 
able  array  of  Communist-dominated  organl- 
aations — groups  whose  control  has  been 
seized  by  Communists  and  In  which  the  rank 
and  file  are  relegated  to  the  role  of  sheep  to 
be  herded  in  whatever  direction  Moscow  finds 
most  convenient  at  the  moment. 

It  Is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  Voltaire 
ever  wrote  In  his  letter  to  Madam  du  Deffand. 
"I  disapprove  of  what  you  aay.  but  I  will  de- 
fend to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It." 

No  one  who  loves  freedom  will  reftiae  to 
subscribe  to  Voltaire's  splendid  statement  of 
what  nmat  be  a  precept  of  all  democracy. 

The  trouble  la  that  too  many  poUtlctana. 
editors,  preachers,  pedagoga.  and  pleaders  «f 
catises  have  acquired  the  distorted  notion 
that  Voltaire  got  hla  applause  for  sa3nng  that 
he  would  defend  the  right  of  another  person 
to  plot  for  his  abuse,  betrajral.  and  enslave- 
ment. 

That  la  not  what  Voltaire  said  or  meant. 


The  People's  Forum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THK  HOCSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  February  24.  1947 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
privilege  granted  by  the  House  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  two 
articles  appearing  in  the  Raleigh  <N.  C.> 
News  and  Observer  under  the  heading. 
"The  Peoples  Porum."  which  are  in  re- 
ply to  what  was  purported  to  be  political 
advertising  that  appeared  in  several 
North  Carolina  newspapers  some  time 
ago.  and  which  I  included  in  my  remarks 
during  the  consideration  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  the  contempt  citation 
brought  by  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  against  Gerhart  Eisler  on 
Tuesday.  February  18.  1947. 


I  highly  commend  the  writers  of  these 
two  articles. 

The  Pxoplz's  Fobum 
aNT    school    child   can    ANSWXa 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n  and  was  overseas  a  couple  of  years, 
during  which  time  I  found  that  war  makes 
strange  bedfellows  as  well  as  politics  The 
expediency  with  which  we  finish  the  war  to 
a  victorious  conclusion  was  made  possible  In 
no  small  part  by  the  fighting  aid  given  us 
by  our  communistic  ally,  Russia.  We,  vet- 
erans and  rIvUlana  alike,  have  given  Rtiasla 
credit  for  her  pi>rt  In  thia  conflict,  but,  t>e- 
Ing  a  marriage  of  convenience,  thia  coalition 
of  these  two  great  countries,  the  United 
States  and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub-  ' 
lies,  had  to  come  to  an  end 

Now.  in  our  sovereign  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina we  are.  because  of  our  freedom  of  speech ^ 
forced  to  read  advertlsementa.  political  ad- 
vertisements, of  the  Communist  Pnrty.  the 
one  and  only  political  party  In  Ruasla. 

If  I,  as  a  veternn.  can  get  a  bonus  from 
either  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  the 
United  States  of  America  through  the  Com- 
munist Party,  then  I  think  that  I  should 
at  once  withdraw  from  all  organUeatlons 
loynl  to  the  United  States  of  America.  I  con- 
sider It  an  Insult  to  all  veterans  and  all  other 
eltlxens  of  this  country  that  the  Communlat 
Party  la  trying  to  use  the  veterans.  Negroes. 
and  labor  to  undermine  our  democratic  way 
of  life.  What  woula  happen  to  anyone  in- 
serting an  ad  like  the  one  we  had  to  re:d 
a  few  days  ago  If  It  were  Inserted  In  a  paper 
published  In  a  communistic  country  and 
the  ad  was  signed  by  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  Republican  Party,  or  some  other  party 
that  stands  for  fre^om?  Any  school  child 
can  answer  that. 

I  am  not  blaming  the  News  and  Observer 
for  the  ad  as  I  know  that  paid  political  ads 
must  be  accepted  by  the  papers. 

PXZD  T.   RiLET. 

Ralzich 

"auaPBiSED" 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  surprised,  or  rather 
disgusted,  with  the  paid  political  advertise- 
ment in  the  News  and  Observer.  The  flrat 
statement  could  and  sboutal  be  true:  "The 
people  oi  North  Carolina  are  uneaay  about 
the  future." 

Why  shouldn't  they  be  uneasy  when  such 
termites  as  the  Communists  are  trying  to 
undermine  their  Government?  As  for  bring- 
ing up  the  dead  hand  of  the  slave  past,  the 
descendants  of  the  slaves  that  wev  In  this 
country  never  think  of  It.  They  are  too 
busy  enjoying  the  freedom  of  the  good  old 
United  States  of  America. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  that  America's 
slaves  came  here  as  slaves,  and  America  made 
them  free.  Not  so  with  Czarlst  Russia;  she 
made  slaves  of  her  own  people,  and  the  Com- 
munist Russia  continues  to  make  and  send 
more  of  them  to  'Liberia. 

Why  doesn't  this  propagandist  tell  the 
whole  story  with  his  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  flgiues?  It's  becaiise  he 
deals  in  half  truths  More  of  the  truth 
would  show  that  North  Carolina's  income  per 
person  is  $732.  compared  to  $1,290  for  all 
States  because  North  Carolina,  as  a  State, 
doesn't  earn  enough  In  dollars  to  even  out 
the  difference. 

Because  of  the  sweat  that  has  fallen,  and 
continues  to  fall,  from  other  brows  the  man 
that  wrote  that  advertisement  enjoys  the 
best  bread  and  the  greatest  freedom  that 
the  world  has  ever  given.  And  what  does 
he  g;ve  In  return?  He  seeks  In  every  man- 
ner to  discredit  our  way  of  government.  The 
question  Is.  Why  should  these  Communists 
be  tolerated  any  more  so  than  Nzeis  or  Fas- 
cists? They  are  worse  than  either.  They 
come  out  with  half  truths  to  support  their 
lies  toward  revolution.  Frankly,  they  put 
forth  their  propaganda  openly,  and  for  the 
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world  to  see,  apparently,  but  remember. 
North  Carolinians,  they  are  termites  with 
the  way  of  termites.  The  little  sign  they 
make  aboveboard  Is  not  comparable  with  the 
damase  they  do  underneath. 

Now,  News  and  Observer,  you  can  publish 
thia  or  throw  It  In  the  wastebajket.  but  If 
ycu  throw  It  Into  the  wastebisket  you  are 
pink — and  deep  pink  at  that. 

8.  C.  Caktt. 
Washimcton.  N.  C. 


A  Booadofgliiif  Rebuke 
EXTFNSICN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  Toix 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  com- 
pcs3d  tf  20  members.  I  voted  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget  to  $31.5C0,C00  000.  or 
a  cut  of  $6,000,000,000  below  the  amount 
reccmmended  by  President  Truman  for 
1848. 

When  the  Budget  Committee,  com- 
posed of  102  memt>ers,  met  I  again  voted 
for  a  $6,000,000,000  cut  below  the  amount 
asked  for  by  the  President.  The  motion 
to  make  this  cut  was  carried  by  a  sub- 
stantial vote. 

The  resolution  to  approve  the  action 
of  the  Budget  Committee  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  consideration,  and  after  full  debate 
the  resolution  to  fix  the  ceiling  at  $31,- 
500.000.000  was  approved  by  a  decisive 
vote.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  budget  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  been  cut  $6,000,030,000. 

During  the  debate  the  New  Daal 
spenders  made  vociferous  appeals  against 
the  proposed  cut  of  $6,000,000,003  in  the 
President's  budget  of  $37,500,030.  The 
New  Deal  opposition  to  thr  $6.000.0CO.- 
000  cut  took  the  form  of  "picking  the 
figure  out  of  thin  air."  "destroying  our 
national  security,"  "crystal-ball  gaz- 
ing." and  "legislative  hypocrisy." 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  New  Deal 
spenders,  boondogglers,  and  wasters,  in 
their  frenzy  to  preserve  what  many  of 
them  regarded  as  a  vested  interest  in 
access  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  failed  to 
recall  the  findings  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and 
Planning.  This  committee  was  appoint- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  1944  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  408.  which  provided 
that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  report  to  Con- 
gress upon  "all  matters  relating  to  post- 
war economic  policy  and  problems  to  the 
end  that  Congress  may  be  in  a  position 
to  formulate  solutions  with  respect  to 
them  which  will  result  in  the  greatest 
contribution  by  the  Congress  to  the 
achievement  of  a  stable  eccmomy  and  a 
Just  peace." 

It  is  difiScult  to  understand  how  the 
New  Deal  leadership  could  repudiate  the 
findings  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Planning, 
the  personnel  of  which  was  selected  with 
great  care  as  to  individual  ability  and 
character  for  so  important  a  task. 


The  membership  of  this  committee  Is 
as  follows:  Hon.  William  M.  Colmer; 
Hon.  Jere  Cooper;  Hon  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter; Hon.  Orville  Zimmerman;  Hon.  John 
R.  Murdock;  Hon.  Walter  A.  Lynch:  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien:  Hon.  John  E.  Po- 
garty:  Hon.  Eugene  Worley;  Hon. 
Charles  L.  Oiflord;  Hon.  B.  Carroll 
Reece;  Hon.  Richard  J.  Welch;  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Wolverton;  Hon.  Clifford  R. 
Hope:  Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott;  Hon.  Jay 
LaPevre:  Hon.  Sid  Simpson. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  special  committee  of 
Congress  has  at  Its  command  such  a 
formidable  and  able  staff  of  assistants. 
It  is  enough  to  mention  the  names  of 
the  economists  and  consultants  to  estab- 
lish the  high  order  of  talent  selected  to 
aid  the  committee.  The  membership  of 
this  committee  staff  is  as  follows :  Marlon 
B.  Folsom,  director  of  staff;  H-nry  B. 
Arthur,  economist;  A.  D.  H.  Kaplan, 
economist:  William  Y.  Elliott,  consult- 
ant;  Edwin  B.  George,  consultant;  Rob- 
inson Newcomb.  consultant;  Tlieodore 
W.  Schultz.  ronsulUnt;  Vergil  D.  Reed, 
consultant:  C.  A.  Slenkiewicz.  consult- 
ant: Lloyd  A.  Metzler,  consultant:  and 
Robert  J.  Landry,  conisultant 

Such  a  staff  does  not  make  findings 
from  figures  picked  out  of  thin  air, 
neither  do  they  resort  to  a  crystal  bail, 
nor  do  they  connive  at  legislative  hypoc- 
risy. 

The  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and 
Planning  Committee,  at  pages  68  and  69 
of  its  final  report,  made  the  following 
recommendations,  which  I  sim.  under 
leave  to  extend,  inserting  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

with  the  Federal  budget  at  the  MI, 000,- 
000.000  level,  the  coat  ol  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment per  fsmlly  of  four  Is  tl,130.  If  the 
cost  of  State  and  local  governments  were 
added,  it  would  bring  the  burden  up  to  tl.430 
per  family.  The  serious  effects  of  such  a 
burden  should  be  obvlotis.  "Hie  committee 
wishes  to  reiterate  more  strongly  than  ever 
the  necessity  of  reducing  expenditures  sub- 
stantially. It  realizes  that  we  cannot  reach 
the  t20 .COO ,000 .000  level  during  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  It  would,  however,  urge  serious 
consideration  to  reducing  expenditures  for 
the  fecal  year  ending  June  30.  1948.  to  $30,- 
OOO.COO.OOO,  with  further  substantial  reduc- 
tion during  the  following  year,  but  with  the 
objective  of  a  $30,000,000,000  budget  at  an 
early  date. 

Btmarr  roc  it48 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  1947  budget 
that  there  are  several  mbetantial  nonrecur- 
ring items.  Terminal -leave  pay,  mustc  ring- 
out  pay.  payments  on  account  of  UNRRA  and 
lend-lease,  refunds,  and  international  fi- 
nance all  represent  items  which  will  either 
not  recur  In  the  1948  budget  car  In  greatly 
reduced  amotmt.  It  Is  estimated  that  there 
should  be  a  reduction  of  at  least  97,000,- 
000.000  In  these  items  alone.  WhUe  the  com- 
mittee realises  the  necessity  of  continuing 
heavy  expenditures  for  strong  national  de- 
fense, it  aeriotisly  questions  whether  it  Is 
necessary  to  spend  over  12  times  the  amount 
which  was  spent  in  1839.  It  would  lUge 
upon  the  officials  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments that  they  should  realise  the  ef- 
fects which  such  heavy  expenditures  have 
upon  the  economy  of  the  ootmtry  and  that 
the  greatest  effort  be  made  to  reduce  these 
expenditures:  that  each  item  In  the  budget 
be  scrutinized  to  see  If  it  la  absolutely  neces- 
sary: and  that  projecta  which  are  not  Im- 
mediately  needed   be   postponed. 

The  committee  feels  that  a  budget  ot 
180,000,000,000  u  a  realistic  budget  and  that 


expenditures  can  ba  reduced  to  th^s  level 
without  Interfering  with  national  defense  or 
other  nomal  functions  of  the  Oovemment. 
At  this  level  the  coet  to  the  Federal  Oor- 
ernment  per  family  of  four  wculd  be  over 
tSSO  per  year. 

Whv  all  this  hue  and  cry  from  the 
New  Dealers  when  the  Republicans,  after 
full  and  complete  investigation  as  to  pos- 
sible savings  in  che  governmental  ez- 
penditurrs.  almost  agreed  with  but  did 
not  go  quite  so  far  in  their  ceiling  rec- 
ommendations as  did  the  Postwar  E:o- 
nom  c  Pol  cv  nrd  Plinninp  C-)mmittee? 

I  am  tnaerting  under  unanimous  con- 
sent heretofore  granted  a  letter  on  this 
subject  from  Dr.  Harky  L.  Lutz.  profes- 
sor of  public  finance  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity : 

Mr  Dcax  OoNoaasaiiAN :  An  uttdue  die- 
tt^bunce  of  the  public  mind  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  com  men  ta  on  the  action  of  the 
Joint  congressional  committee  in  recom- 
mendtng  a  96.000.000000  cut  In  the  Preal- 
dent s  budget  for  1946.  The  committee's  re- 
port contains  no  deta<U,  but  a  general  Im- 
pression has  gone  abroad  that  the  reduction 
ha~>  been  heavily  concentrated  upon  the  de- 
fense services.  There  is  danger  of  grave  dia- 
serrloe  to  the  •■auae  of  economy  and  rfBciency 
In  the  Federal  expenditures  by  giving  cre- 
dence, at  this  Juncture,  to  the  rumors  about 
how  or  where  the  cuts  are  to  be  made. 

It  la  evidently  the  Judgment  of  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  Joint  Legt&lattve  Com- 
mittee that  the  budget  can  be  reduced  by 
t6  000,000.000  without  Impairing  essential 
Federal  services.  The  Committee  on  Poet- 
war  Tax  Policy  has  also  Indicated,  in  Ita  re- 
cent report,  that  the  1948  hudfet  can  be 
safely  reduced  to  •81.500.000.000.  We  may 
assume  that  the  llembMV  of  Oongreea  who 
gave  their  approval  to  a  budget  reduction  of 
$6^X0.000.000  had  no  intention  of  hamstring- 
ing the  Federal  Oovemment,  or  of  uMcr- 
mining  otu-  defense  establishment. 

S^me  unofficial  statements  about  the  Joint 
committee  action  have  intimated  that  the 
cut  in  the  defense  aervices  Is  to  be  tl.TSO,- 
000.000.  Editorial  comment  has  seen  In  this 
reported  figure  a  rule-of-thtimb  procedure,  on 
the  part  of  the  Joint  committee.  Involving 
a  30 -percent  slash  everywhere,  since  defense 
is  about  30  percent  ot  the  budget  total,  and 
•1.7M,0COOO0  Is  BO  nesriy  SO  peroent  at 
96.000.000.000. 

The  Committee  on  Postwar  Tax  PoUcy, 
after  careful  study,  proposed  a  defense  total 
of  910.000  000.000.  which  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1,200,000,000  below  the  net  btJdget 
total.  The  underlying  logic  of  this  projxisal 
was,  first,  that  the  President's  budget  really 
proposed  spending  only  about  910  000.000.000 
on  the  actual  operations  of  1948.  and.  second, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  diCerencea  between  910,- 
000.000 .000  and  911^00.000,000  is  accounted 
for  by  meeting,  in  1948.  unliquidated  cb'lga- 
tlons  of  |Hlor  years.  In  other  words,  we  are 
to  pay,  in  1948,  billa  that  had  been  previously 
Incurred.  The  budget  message  makes  it 
clsar  that  no  contract  settlements  or  other 
contract  obligations  from  the  war  period  are 
involved. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  budget  de- 
tails reveals  an  Itemlaatlon  of  prior  obllga- 
tions  to  be  carried  Into  1948  amounting  to 
9547XX»,000,  UM:ludlng  •aso.000.000  of  term- 
inal-leave pay.  The  balance  ie  not  ex- 
plained, and  we  may  assume  that  it  waa  not 
suSolently  clearly  visualised  at  the  time  of 
biidf;et  writing  (around  January  1,  1947)  to 
be  si;t  down.  This  writer's  view  Is  that  much 
of  It  Is  unreal,  improper,  merely  a  means  of 
grabbing  extra  ftinds  from  prior  appropria- 
tions by  all  manner  of  informal  cao-marking. 

We  have  no  information  now  as  to  the 
valKUty  of  the  reported  91.760.000XWO  cut.  or 
as  IX)  Its  apporttoamemt  between  defense 
pro(«r  and  the  dvtl  fuaettons  flf  the  War 
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OtpartmMit.   The  budgat  toul  for 
fWietlotw  In  IMS  U  tl. 033,000.000. 
riy  $300  mUltoo  for  rlvtr>  and 
flood  conuol.  «nd  •Ta&.OOO.OOO 
It  and  relief  In  occupied  ar*a|i 
At  to  rivcra  and  harbon.  the  atory 
espenditurea  ovrr  the  p«at  &0  y^art 
that  aosM  pMnint  la  alwar*  In  ordar 
Mr    HaCbWt   Moovtr   makea    hia 
ahall  lark  the  baala  (or  a  eound  Judg 
the  litropean  relief  altuation     The 
MVM  tvf  iwhere  wUI  have  the 
r^itl  erop  f9*t,  however,  before  mu<-( 
tut  MO  a0«ur  out  of  the  l»4«  appro  ir 
n  to  MMlMt  that  leaa  will  be  needed 
mom  wMtMai.      Hence  it  U  iraaalbl  i 
•lime  that  anine  reatwtt—  can  be 
UiUt  fiir  the  civii  fwnMana  uf  the 
IMriMont 

If  w  grant  a  total  of  |l0.ooo,oo< 
iiftltoi  in  \94%.  which  la  really  all 
Mill*  for  aatde  from  the  carry  •ovei 
a^Mi  oMIfBiloiu.  It  la  likely  that 
ling  can  be  combed 
itffaet  the  amount  aet  vi 
unliquidated  oblliailuna  Here 
111  examplee  uf  what  luch  com 
produce 

I    The  Quartermaater  Corpe  ee 
•Ititfo  the  following  expendlturea  for 
and  tfry •cleaning  pUnt: 

1M«  (aetuail fSa 

1M7  (eatimated) ....    t3 

IMa   (eatimated) .     83 

The  Army  charges  the  comml 
of  personnel  for  laundry  and  dry 
aerrtcca.      Ita  cdlectlona  for  theae 
reported  aa  miaccUaneotia  receipta, 
aa  follow*: 


clvU 

lilcludlnf 

larburs, 

t  jr  OoT> 

I. 

of  auch 

uggeata 

Until 

reifort,   we 

V^vnl  on 

upled 

of  « 

vpend* 

tat  Ion, 

than  la 

to  aa* 

In  the 

tVar  De. 


oi  t 


ibii  g 


tlnatea 


ilonc  i 


ln« 
laundry 

757.  8M 
794.366 
146.000 

grades 

Iranlng 

i«rvlc«8, 

given 


1M«  (actual) $23 

1»47  (estimated) 12 

IMS  (estimated) 10 

My  point  la  that  the  Army.  haTlng 
acquired  enough  equipment  to  do 
biMlneaa  of  •23.431.000  in   194«.  at 
ratea  charged  for  laundry  and 
aeTTtiea  for  the  commissioned 
an  Army  of  eight  to  nine  million 
tremely  doubtful  U  a  case  can  be 
buying  now.  and  continuing  to  buy 
1M8.  further  large  quantities  of 
In  order  to  perform  theae  services  foi 
amaller  number  of  officer  personnel 

a.  The   Ordnance  Department    fig^ea   for 
IMS  contain  the  following  Items 

Procurement  of  ammunition 420  800.000 

Procurement  of  artillery 3  400.000 

Procurement    of   small    arms 3  600.000 

Procurement  of  tanks  and  com- 
bat vehicles 8(900.000 

Procurement  at  other  motor  t*« 

hides 3  300.000 


dry-:li 


eqi 


Total  procurement 40 

itton   of   ordnance    ma- 
rt   S4 

Piitnatton  of  ammunition 80 


Total  for  care  of  material 
on  hand . 110 


In  other  words,  the  Army  wants  to  spend 
MO.000.000  for  new  ammunition,  irtlllery, 
small  arma.  tanks,  and  other  motor  trehlclea. 
while  also  spending  1110.000.000  for  i  he  pre*- 
•rvatlon  of  ammunittun  and  other  materiel 
(Including,  no  doubt,  artillery 
tanks,  and  other  motor  vehicles)  sl^eady 
hand.  The  new  purchases  evidentl 
in  the  line  of  research  and  developilient 
there  u  anoth«r  $40,000,000  aet  dowr 
^rpoae 

Another  example  la  Vice  Admiral 
statement  about  Navy  ftiel,  as  reft 
the  New  York  Times  of  February 
Aceording  to  this  statament.  the  19 
flffure  for  fuel  will  allow  only  8  dajf 
tkso  par  month.    The  IMS  figure 
fuel  U  $40000.000     The  IM7  Agun 
000.000.     Admiral   Wiarman   made 
plaint  aflainat  tne  1M7  Ogtire.  but  h 
the  budfot  cut  and  the  rtoa  of 


000  for 
that  u 
of  ear- 
enough 

of  the 
)  validly 
are  two 

would 


421.366 
040,000 
040.000 
already 
a  groaa 
the  low 

eanlng 

personnel  of 

t  is  ex> 

liiade  for 

through 

ipment 
a  much 


000.000 

000,000 
000.000 


000.000 


arma. 
In 
are  not 
for 
for  thia 


Sttermaali 
>rted  la 
|15.  IM7. 
btidget 
opora^ 
or  Na»y 
U  Hi.- 
to  coon* 
empha- 
aU  pricaa 


In  hla  dark  plcttire  of  194S.  It  la  not  easy 
to  ••«  how  fueNoU  pricea  can  rlae  ao  greatly 
aa  to  convert  an  apparently  satisfactory  al- 
lowance for  1M7  Into  a  wholly  tmaa^tfactory 
one  for  1948.  when  there  Is  a  4llflNnce  of 
only  lA.ooo.OOO  betwoan  tha  8  yaara. 

No  one  wanu  to  undarmlna  or  tihpair  our 
national  defenxe  The  real  problMB  to  to 
distinguish  bet»i>en  the  trtia  defeaaa  naads 
and  the  loud  cries  of  the  military  heada. 
We  should  «U1  bear  m  mind  Admiral  Nlmlti' 
frank  adm.ulon  in  his  testimony  on  the 
naval  bill  tor  1M7.  He  said  that  no  naval 
or  military  man  la  ever  aatlsfied  with  what 
to  BMda  available, 

Two  Interesting  fortlfn  Items  have  re« 
cently  been  reported.  Thof  have  •  denmte 
bearing  on  our  immedlata  defense  problem 

Tlw  first  Item  It  a  detail  froin  tlir  Hrin«h 
kwliat  tor  IMS,  as  ■ummariaed  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  16,  IMI.  The  Brlt> 
tob  dafeiue  prugraro  calla  for  a  total  par* 
■ennal  of  1X$7,C00,  and  an  axpenttltura  of 
CaH.000.000.  equivalent  to  about  $1,000,000.- 
000  Tha  white  psprr  contalnlnK  thlt  in(or> 
matlnn  stated  that  the  ntm  of  British  policy 
must  be  'to  detfr  aggrsMlnn  white  at  the 
same  tlm«  safeguarding  British  Interests 
agalnat  attack." 

Stirely  Knglnnd  has  •«  great  a  stake  In 
national  etistence  end  security  as  we  have. 
Xvan  after  allowing  for  dlfterencaa  In  stand- 
ards of  psy.  equipment,  and  operations.  It 
Is  hard  to  explain  why  we  should  be  spend- 
ing. In  a  y^ar  of  peace,  some  $6,800  per  man 
as  agalnat  England  s  $3,800. 

The  second  Item,  published  In  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  of  February  6.  1M7. 
Indicated  that  Russia  had  ordered  demobili- 
sation of  virtually  all  military  personnel 
above  the  age  of  23.  This  is  smart  tactics. 
The  able  young  men  of  Russia  are  needed 
on  the  farms  and  In  the  factories,  which  is 
where  Russian  capital  resources  are  also 
needed. 

Let  us  get  wise  to  realities.  We  can  re- 
duce the  1948  budget  to  $31,500,000,000  and 
sUll  allow  $10,000,000,000  for  bona  fide  de- 
fense objectives.  We  should  not  be  dra- 
gooned into  sinful  waste  of  our  resources 
and  our  manpower  by  bureaucratic  propa- 
ganda. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HAaixr  L.  Ltnz. 
Frojesaor  of  Public  Finance,  Princt' 
ton  University. 


Amnesty  for  the  CO's 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesdap.  February  26,  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRO.  I  include  therewith  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times,  which 
is  M  follows  : 

AMMmSTT  VOa  TMB  CO'S 

A  committee  of  American  writers,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dorothy  Cantleld  Fisher, 
has  appealed  to  President  Trumsn  to  grant 
amnesty  to  "Imprlaoned  consclentlotis  objeo* 
tors,  including  Jehovah's  Witneaaaa.  and  to 
thoae  others  who,  though  they  have  com- 
pleted their  sentences,  continue  to  sttffer  for 
their  fidelity  to  conscience  by  the  lOM  of  Im- 
portant civil  righu  '  It  u  not  aaajfi  to  daoKto 
what  u  Just  treatment  of  sOBMlSiiMow  ob- 
jectors In  time  of  war.  Bamt  of  ^tham  ae- 
capted  arduous  and  even  dangeroua  noncom- 
bataat  sarvtee.  and  made  the  declaion  simpla. 
Others,  no  aaattar  bow  oonaolanttoua.  did  not 


make  the  sacrifices  that  ware  required  of  tha 
front-line  fighter.  Their  scruples  brought 
them  out  alive  and  whole,  which  was  not 
the  fact  with  about  a  million  Americana  who 
had  no  such  scruples. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  have  to  pla^  fair  with 
citizens  who  honestly  believe  that  It  Is  wrong 
to  take  up  arms  or  to  aid  others  in  doing  so. 
Where  the  honesty  has  bean  established  by 
positions  taken  In  time  of  peace  prison 
sentrnces  are  both  futile  and  unjust.  Tha 
freedom  of  the  private  rortsclence  is  the  very 
soul  of  democracy.  We  believe  that  the 
Writers'  Committee  for  Amnesty,  whoaa 
members  show  a  wide  spread  of  politioal 
npiition,  has  a  food  eaaa.  Wa  cannot  con- 
sistently free  political  priaoners  In  Oermany 
and  Japan  and  continue  to  penalise  them 
here. 


TklH-Tora  Bta 


EX1EN8I0N  OF  RIMARX8 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  Mtsais8tn»i 

IN  THX  House  OF  RBPRI8BNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1947 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Pebruary 
24.  1947,  as  follows: 

THiaO-TXXM  BAN 

The  drive  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
limiting  future  Presidents  to  two  terms  has 
atiout  It  an  atmosphere  of  political  immatu- 
rity— a  suggestion  that  the  inheritors  of  the 
best  political  system  In  the  world  lack  con- 
fidence In  the  essential  foundation  of  their 
political  structure. 

It  Is  probably  true  that,  in  the  absence  of 
tinusual  circumstances,  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  are  served  when  a  President 
does  not  serve  more  than  two  terms.  There 
Is  nothing  matilcal,  of  cotirse.  about  two 
terms,  and  it  Is  worth  noting  that  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  who  are  support- 
ing the  proposed  amendment  apparently  see 
no  inconsistency  in  having  themselves  re- 
elected to  as  many  successive  terms  as  possi- 
ble. Still,  in  the  absence  of  exceptional  con- 
ditions, an  excellent  argument  can  be  made 
for  the  proposition  that  a  President  should 
serve  two  terms  at  most,  and  then  turn  the 
Job  over  to  someone  else. 

Implicit  in  this,  however,  is  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  In  some  future  grave  emergency 
the  national  Interests  might  be  served  best 
by  continuing  a  President  In  otfice  for  more 
than  two  terms,  and  the  trouble  with  the 
proposed  amendment  is  that  it  would  make 
this  virtually  Impossible.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  the  amendment.  If  adopted, 
could  always  be  repealed,  but  this  is  an  argu- 
ment which  overlooks  two  things — first,  the 
time  element,  and.  second,  the  very  Important 
fact  that  a  constitutional  amendment,  once 
adopted,  cannot  be  repealed  except  by  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  SUtes.  Tbtu  a  decision 
which  might  be  vital  to  aU  of  the  people 
could  be  controlled  by  the  whims  or  the  pro- 
crastination of  17  States. 

The  question  which  should  be  posed  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  Is  this:  Why 
should  we  of  this  generstlon  undertake  to  tie 
the  hands  of  our  children  in  any  and  all 
elrcumstancee.  none  of  which  can  be  fore- 
seen now?  Surely,  on  the  record  of  our  own 
performance,  we  have  no  valid  cla^m  to  the 
requUlte  wisdom.  Why  not  permit  them  to 
make  their  own  free  declaion  in  the  light  of 
conditions  which  they  will  have  to  face  and 
which  we  cannot  poealbly  anticipate?  That 
to  the  eaeence  of  the  democratic  prooeee,  ana 
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we  would  pay  ouraelvee  a  highly  dublotM 
compliment  in  undertaking  to  ahort-circult 
It.  This  amendment  is  one  which  should  not 
pasa.  and  the  Star  hopes  that  it  will  never 
be  written  Into  the  Cotutltutlon. 


Fobraary,  Mmrtk  •(  G>«al  AaierkaBs 


Rciolation  of  the  L«wr«Bc«  Cia^rlsr  of 
Lit'ittaman-Aai$rican  Conocil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MABMAntUKtrTS 

IN  THE  HOUU  or  ItCPRfSBNTATIVBB 

WednudaM.  February  it.  1947 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  Cpeaker,  under  Irsve 
to  extend  my  rcnnrkn,  I  Include  the  reso- 
lution Uist  I  have  rccclvid  from  Mr. 
Matthow  M.  Staklon^s.  $«cretary.  La->v- 
rrncr  Chrptrr  of  LlthuanlRn-Amerlcsn 
Council,  29  Monmouth  Street,  Lawrence. 
Mass.: 

Reaolutlon  unanlsaously  adopted  by  Lithu- 
anian rrntemal  societies  and  cuUural  or- 
gsnlaations    which    constitute    the    Law- 
rence Chapter  of  the  Lithuanian-American 
CotmcU,  at  their  mass  meeting  held  at  the 
Lyra  Hall,  on  February  16.  1047 
Whereas  over  aO  months  passed  since  the 
end  of  hostilities  In  Europe  and  Lithusnis  is 
still    un^er    the    occupation    of    the    Soviet 
Russian  Army;   and 

Whereas  the  Russian  Oovemment  has  II- 
leRally  formed  in  Lithuania  a  Communist 
regime,  which  is  forcing  upon  the  people  a 
Soviet  system  of  government,  abhorrent  and 
alien  to  their  convictions:   and 

Whereas  the  Communist  administration, 
supported  by  the  Russian  Army  and  police, 
has  deprived  the  Lithuanian  peoples  of  all 
their  individual  and  political  rights  and  lib- 
erties, is  cruelly  persecuting  them,  arresting 
them  and  subjecting  them  to  long  terms  in 
prison  and  deporting  them  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  whUe  their  properties  are  being 
turned  over  to  colonists  brought  In  from 
Russia:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting,  gathered  to 
commemorate  the  twenty-ninth  anniversary 
of  Lithuania's  independence,  register  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the  illegal,  arbi- 
trary, and  cruel  Soviet  conduct  in  Lithuania; 
and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  of  Llthtianian- 
Americans  of  Lawrence,  appeals  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  demand,  through  diplomatic 
channels  and  International  conferences,  that 
Russia  immediately  withdraw  her  armed 
forces  and  secret  police  from  Lithuanian  ter- 
ritory, and  permit  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
choose  their  own  government  In  a  free  and 
unfettered  election;  and  further  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  mass  meeting  appeals 
to  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  at  Lake  Success.  N.  T.. 
through  Its  Chairman,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Rooae- 
velt.  to  protect  the  Innocently  suffering 
people  of  Lithuania  from  the  terror  and  per- 
secution by  the  Russians  and  their  hench- 
men, and  draw  ita  attention  to  the  horrible 
oondltlone  described  by  the  Supreme  Lithu- 
anian Committee  of  Liberation,  in  •  itote- 
ment  tubmltted  to  the  United  Nstlons  by 
the  Lithuanian  Ulnlstar  In  Washington:  and 
ttnally.  be  it 

Retolved,  That  copies  of  thU  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senators  sad  Representa- 
tives of  Congress  and  pubiuhed  In  the  press. 
ANTMonr  SAtnus, 

Chairman. 
Uaithxw  Staxionxs. 

Secretary. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALtrOBMA 

IN  THI  HOU8I  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1947 

Mr.  OBARUART,  Mr.  Spesker.  under 
leave  to  rx  end  my  remarks  heretofore 
cranted.  I  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
oiiMiOKAi.  RsccRD.  s  Very  aklo  BBd  moKt 
Umoly  editorlsl  from  the  Fslwuary  14 
ttsuo  of  the  Argonaut,  CAllfomla's  most 
famous  and  most  h*Bhly  rrRsrdrd  weekly 
maiaslne,  an  art<cl<'  cnUrcly  worthy  of 
permanent  recordation  In  the  archives 
of  the  R?pu^ic. 

This  «»dltorlal.  which  itn  author  han  en- 
titled "P.'bruary.  Month  of  Great  Amer- 
icans," Is.  Mr.  S'>er.ker.  the  followini: 
rctstraiT.  momth  or  okat  AMttKAwa 

The  people  of  the  United  States  observe  In 
February  two  national  holidays,  the  birthday 
of  Abrsham  Lincoln  on  Febtuary  18.  and  that 
of  George  Washlnfton  on  February  22.  Both 
of  these  men  are  freely  acknowledged  as  the 
greatest  that  this  Nation  has  produced: 
others  have  been  suggested,  hut  none  yet 
unanlmou.<^ly  accepted,  to  stand  beside  them. 

The  greatness  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
may  be  ascribed  to  two  causes:  To  the  great- 
ness of  their  times,  and  to  the  essential  sim- 
plicity of  each.  Both  were  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Union  in  a  period  of 
crisis:  the  fate  ef  it  hung,  to  a  larger  measure 
even  perhaps  than  we  realiae.  on  them  as  in- 
dividuals. Yet  neither  feared  the  burden, 
nor  asf  umed  undue  responsibility  for  it;  each 
simply  did  the  best  that  he  knew  in  the 
place  to  which  God  bad  called  him.  The 
phrase  has  been  theirs:  both  were  God- 
fearing men. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the 
times  create  a  leader  of  sufllclent  stattire  to 
cope  with  them.  Both  periods,  ttiat  of  the 
establishment  of  a  workable  democracy,  and 
that  ol  its  preservation,  when  threatened 
by  all  the  forces  of  reaction,  at  home 
and  abroad,  were  historicaUy  momentous. 
George  Bancroft  has  said,  in  his  orati<m  on 
the  death  of  Lincoln,  "The  individual,  even 
In  the  greatness  of  mlUtary  glory,  sinks  into 
insignificance  before  the  res>£tlefis  movement 
of  ideas  in  the  history  of  man."  It  is  prob- 
able that  both  Washington  and  Lincoln,  In- 
stinctively and  consciously,  knew  this,  and 
were  content  that  it  should  be  so.  If  they 
had  been  concerned  with  the  increase  of 
their  individual  greatness,  they  could  not 
have  given  to  their  chosen  cause  that  single- 
minded  devotion  which  eventuated  in  success. 

Neither,  personally,  ever  attempted  to  be 
other  than  be  was.  Washington,  it  Is  true, 
died  a  man  of  wealth  and  property.  Al- 
though he  began  life  with  very  little,  he  came 
from  land-owning  squires,  and  he  married 
a  rich  wife.  HU  personal  life,  tbou'^sh  It 
became  comforuble,  even  elegant,  remained 
simple  and  tasteful.  Mount  Vernon,  his 
country  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
with  lu  matchlcas  prospect  of  river  and  wood- 
land, was  also,  In  his  dsy.  a  proflUble  farm. 
The  man  who  could  rally  the  wratched  rem- 
nants of  s  defeated  army.  In  the  grip  of  a 
bitter  winter,  and  lacking  adequate  suppllea 
of  food,  clothing.  shelUr.  or  arms,  could  turn 
the  dlslntefratlnf  forces  of  misery  and  dla- 
illusion  Into  a  signal  and  unique  victory  over 
esubllshed  powere,  was  more  than  content  to 
retire  eventually  to  that  privacy  of  life  and 
cnterprlis  which  the  earlier  founders  of  the 
Republic  had  to  rlnglnglj  declared  as  the  in- 
alienable right  of  a  free  people. 


Uaeoin  sprang  from  simpler  and  rough* 
torribeara.  out  of  that  West  which  was  even 
then  lustUy  developing.  Though  be  caaaa, 
graiually,  to  occupy  poaltloaa  of  hlglMSS 
hoi  or.  he  never  became  rich  nor  an  ornaaMDt 
of  tioclety,  as  that  word  la  lightly  ured.  He 
was  the  child  of  ptonasrs.  raU-splltter, 
Bchx)l-teacher.  storekeeper,  country  lawyer, 
and  finally  politician,  in  the  beat  sense  of  the 
woid.  He  never  atumpted  to  cut  himself 
oX  irom  his  origins,  but  met  worldly  grandetir 
wlti!)  a  dignity  and  self-rsapaet  whldi  pre- 
vented  siiy  unthinkng  impoeltlon.  Prtvllefe 
and  power  could  not  impinge  upon  htm,  be- 
caise  he  kept  vlui  oontacu  with  those 
orii;tns.  The  Washlngtoa  IsfsMi  U  tlaged 
with  rallantry  and  style:  the  Uaeola  Ispsad 
has  aU  to  de  with  s  man  lonely  In  his  great- 
ness,  whose  heart  was  always  upeu  to  the 
need  of  thoas  poor  or  friendless  or  In  traubie . 
Yet  he  had  a  country  wit;  H  <ws«  eut  often 
in  his  early  sperchee.  whsie  soass  of  the 
argumants  are  as  iitgeoloua  as  tho*s  with 
which  Portia  oonfoundrd  myleek.  In  his 
ssotsid  Insugurni  addrai*.  thIa  docs  not  ap- 
pear: the  burden  of  hope*  and  fears  fcr  the 
Unon  vas  then  hssvy,  the  moment  tenee, 
ThiN  spperh  glesa  evidence  nf  that  develop- 
ing pu«'er  In  simplicity  that  culmlnaud  In 
the  Gettysburg  Address,  which  in  lu  brevity, 
slmierlty.  ano  flawleae  wording  so  deeply 
moved  bis  hearers,  and  so  exasperated  his 
so-4:allcd   lutcUectual   peers. 

la  short,  neither  Washington  nor  Lincoln 
were  deviotis  men.  though  they  understood 
thoae  who  were,  and  were  tiot  above  taking 
a  certain  wholeeome  enjoyment  in  outwitting 
them.  This .  has  always  been  true  of  the 
ablest  and  best  Americans.  Both  were  rug- 
ged IndividualiBts.  characters  done  in  strong 
outlines  and  warm  co1<h«:  yet  without  dis- 
tortion, any  perveralon  of  that  Integrity 
which  enabled  them  to  hew  a  line  and  fol- 
low it.  to  win  the  triumph  of  a  Just  and  aelf- 
lesi!  cause.  Washington  died  peacefully,  full 
of  years  and  honor.  Of  Lincoln,  whose  as- 
sasilnatlon  at  the  height  of  his  career  has 
earned  him  the  title  of  the  Martyr  President. 
Gecrge  Bancroft  has  said:  "He  was  happy  In 
his  life,  for  be  was.  the  restorer  of  the  re- 
public: he  waa  happy  In  his  death,  for  his 
martyrdom  will  plead  forever  for  the  Union  at 
the  States  and  the  freedom  of  man." 


GOP  Take  Ne«e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  KRom  onuMs 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RXPRB5ENTATTVI8 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
lenve  to  extenc*  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Providence  (R.  L)  BuUeim  of 
Pebruary  22,  1M7.    It  speaks  for  itself. 


PLA 


ACnON 


When  the  House  voted  to  cancel  an  exlst- 
InK  OPA  appropriation  of  $$.000X100.  It  showed 
the  aame  type  of  irreaponslble  leglslattag 
thit  charscterlced  lu  declaion  to  slash  the 
Truman  budget  $e,000.000v000  wltiiout  knowl- 
edge of  how  It  wUl  be  done.  Neither  of  these 
plunleaa  actions  Is  calculated  to  Increase  pub- 
lic confidence  in  Republican  competence  to 
bundle  national  problems  wisely. 

Wiping  out  OPA's  funds  without  aotlee 
Is  a  petty  performanoe.  Its  only  immediate 
conseqtience  is  to  embarrass  Mr.  Truman  and 
worry  the  rent-paying  pubtls.  Reptibllcan 
lenders  ara  well  aware  that  -^nt  control  can- 
not be  summarily  ended.  When  it  Is  ter- 
minated, It  must  lie  In  an  orde.ly  manner. 
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It  «1U  tc  tlm«  to  icrsp  the  existing  tiktem 
PMM  control  When  the  RepubUcans  hi  n 
VMhI  •  ■atUfactory  altei  native.    In  t  lU 
ticular  matter,  all  they  have  product 
tar  to  connMlon. 


TWt  Boxcar  Sitvation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARiqS 

or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  nxiNou 
IN  THE  HOCSI  OP  REPRXSENTAtlVSS 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1U7 


condlt  ons 


out]  >ut 


are 
becituse 


1  )n 
short  ige 


sastn  us 


met  lods 


Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.    Mr 
er.  for  the  past  several  years 
been  said   about   the   boxcar 
Possibly  because  of  war 
much  as  possible  was  done  about  i 
acute  car  shortage  for  the  past 
years  was  disturbing.    Today  thi 
tlon  has  become  alarming.    This 
ing  sla.<ihes  in  manufacturing 
employment.     According    to   onel 
elated  Press  article  it  has  brought 
Ing  of  space  In  many  dally  new 
Some  flour  mills  are  reported 
closed,  production  being  down  as 
40  percent.    This  naturally  take 
people  out  of  emplojrment.    In 
Illinois,  country  grain  elevators 
Ing  the  possibility  of  closing 
the  boxcar  shortage.     We  are  to 
about  3.000  new  cars  a  month  ar  i 
produced  while  in  the  same  perlc  i 
wornout  ones  nust  be  withdrawp 
service.    At  this  rate  of  product 
withdrawal  what  is  a  boxcar 
day  promises  to  become  about  the 
next  season's  harvest  a  dis; 
famine.    It   is   generally   believeti 
railroad  equipment  because  of  wai 
Uons  has  been  overworked. 

It  is  also  known  that  modem 
Ixed  farm  machinery  and  new 
harvesting  have  caused  grain  to  b€ 
to  the  elevators  In  a  few  days'  timi 
10  years  ago  it  took  a  month  or 
the  same  operation.     Today   a 
bean,  com,  or  oat  crop  can  be 
trucked  from  the  fields  to  the 
In  a  few  days.     The  shortage  o 
cars  and  the  small  elevators' 
paclty— apparently  adequate  at  t 
they  were  built — has  contributed 
Lion  at  this  level  and  the  cai 
Newspapers    have 
earnings  /or  the  long  haul 
railroads.    As  evidence  of  this 
has  recently  granted  an  average 
crease  of  17  percent.    Newspape^ 
also  reported  the  lajring  off  of 
road  employees.    According  to 
not  long  ago  one  big  railroad 
personnel  to  the  extent  of  7.000 

It  may  be  readily  assumed  tha ; 
railroads   perhaps  will  follow 
ample  unless  they  have  already 
This  road  which  laid  off  7.000  mei 
the    move    was    made    necessary 
threatened  financial  disaster  to 
pany  unless  drastic  reductions  In 
Ing  expenses  were  made  at 
seems   unlikely  that  any 
heretofore  retained  in  service 
unneeded  employees.   It  would  s 
just  a  few  weeks  after  a  17 
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increase  had  been  granted  the  railroads 
that  the  public  must  still  face  and  bear 
inadequate  transportation  machinery 
and  the  railroads  themselves  face  a 
threat  of  insolvency,  there  must  be  some- 
thing basically  wrong  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  public  through  regulatory 
bodies  unduly  restricts  railroad  income 
or  with  the  railroad  structure  itself.  If 
poor  service  gives  rise  to  inefficient  uti- 
lization of  cars  there  Is  no  effective  cure 
for  the  situation  in  the  mere  addition  of 
new  units  to  the  existing  supply.  Prompt 
service  on  the  c,her  hand  might  bring  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  car  stipply.  A 
review  of  the  situation  whereby  the  rail- 
roads requested  a  25-percent  increase  in 
rates  and  received  17  percent  might  also 
holD  the  .situation  although  rates  seem 
rather  high  as  they  now  stand.  If  the 
railroads  honestly  feel  that  employees 
should  be  laid  off  possibly  their  request 
for  a  25-percent  increase  was  Justified. 

We  do  know  there  is  a  car  shortage 
which  has  today  reached  a  climax.  Pos- 
sibly the  following  information,  which 
was  revealing  to  me.  can  throw  some  par- 
tial light  on  the  car  shortage.  If  the 
following  situation  is  national  In  scope 
It  should  be  corrected  either  by  railroad 
employees  being  returned  to  their  work 
or  a  further  rate  Increase  granted  or 
both.    Again  what  is  the  answer? 

A  casual  check  of  some  75  loaded 
freight  cars  arriving  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  during  the  month  of  January 
reveals  a  surprising  record  of  delays  en- 
countered during  their  movements  from 
points  of  origin.  Nineteen  of  these  cars 
that  should  have  consumed  a  total  of 
68  days  en  route,  had  they  received  nor- 
mal scheduled  service,  actually  were  194 
days  en  route.  This  definitely  shows  an 
avoidable  consumption  of  126  days  in  this 
19-car  load  movement,  an  average  deten- 
tion of  6  days  per  car.  A  history  of  the 
19  cars  mentioned  is  as  follows: 

Prom  points  of  origin  In  northern  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  six  cars,  the  normal 
and  route  time  of  which  should  have  been 
4  days,  took  II.  10.  13.  37,  21,  and  8  days 
respectively.  On  three  cars  from  central  Wis- 
consin, which  should  have  taken  normal 
time  of  5  days,  these  three  cars  took  13,  11, 
and  10  days. 

From  Northern  New  Jersey.  3  cars  requir- 
ing the  normal  time  of  3  days  took  6  and 
9  days.  From  Southern  Michigan,  3  cars, 
normal  time  4  days,  took  8.  9,  and  10  days. 
Prom  Central  Ohio.  4  cars  which  should 
normally  take  3  days,  took  6  days  each.  Prom 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  a  car  which  should  take 
1  day  to  reach  Washington,  was  6  days  en 
route.  This  means  19  cars  were  194  days 
en  route  when  the  normal  time  should  have 
been  68  days.  It  might  be  enlightening  to 
reveal  that  from  Central  Texas  it  took  3  cars 
only  8  days  each  to  reach  Washington,  1,000 
miles. 

From  this  information  you  can  readily 
see  that  these  19  cars  were  idle  approx- 
imately two-thirds  of  the  time.  Again,  if 
this  Washington  situation  on  these  19 
cars  holds  true  over  the  entire  country 
and  a  freight  car  going  through  on  the 
scheduled  time  as  it  should  do  if  the  rail- 
road was  making  a  proper  return  and  had 
a  proper  number  of  employees.  Again, 
while  It  is  only  1  car  which  I  have  infor- 
mation on,  it  arrived  in  Washington  on 
Saturday  night  and  was  not  spotted  until 
ttte  following  Wednesday  morning.   This 


means  additional  idleness  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday  or  2  days  on  this  particular  car. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  railroad  em- 
ployees are  not  on  a  5-day  week.  If  those 
who  unload  freight  cars  at  terminals  are 
on  the  5-day  week,  some  arrangement 
should  be  made  whereby  at  least  during 
this  car  shortage  cars  would  be  unloaded 
on  Saturday  thereby  gaining  an  addi- 
tional day  for  those  boxcars.  This 
should  be  done,  in  my  opinion,  even  on  an 
overtime  pay  basis.  I  rather  doubt  that 
these  situations  existed  during  the  war. 
and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  they  did 
not. 


Our  Ex-Presidents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  Niw  jBBsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1947 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  editorially  approves  the  pur- 
poses of  my  bill,  H.  R.  504,  providing 
that  ex-Presidents  be  made  Senators  at 
Large.  Stating  that  the  country  would 
benefit  from  its  adoption,  the  Times  last 
Monday  said: 

OUa    EX-PaESIOENTS 

An  Interesting  bill  which  merits  careful 
examination  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  Of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Canthld.  It  provides  that  henceforth  all 
ex-Presidents  be  made  Senators  at  Large 
with  corresponding  rights,  privileges,  salaries, 
and  allowances,  but  without  a  vote.  As  such 
they  would  assume  in  the  Senate  positions 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Delegates  in  the 
House  representing  Territories  like  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  who  also  enjoy  similar  rights  and 
remuneration  but  are  likewise  without  a  vote. 
In  other  words,  the  bill  would  not  create  new 
Senators,  which  could  be  done  only  by  a 
constitutional  amendment,  but  merely  a 
new  oflBce,  and  this.  It  is  argued,  can  be  done, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Territorial  Delegates,  by 
an  act  of  Congress  alone. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  twofold.  One 
Is  to  provide  an  aasiured  livelihood  and  a 
field  of  responsible  activity  for  our  ex- 
Presldents.  Few  Presidents  have  l)een  rich; 
many  have  been  forced  to  scratch  for  a  liv- 
ing after  having  held  the  highest  ofBce  In 
the  land;  many  have  died  in  poverty,  to  Illus- 
trate the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  republics. 
At  the  same  time,  most  former  Presidents, 
suddenly  removed  from  the  public  scene, 
have  chafed  at  their  enforced  Inactivity. 

The  other  and  more  important  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  keep  the  unique  experience  and 
the  outstanding  qualities  and  abilities  of 
men  who  have  risen  to  Become  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  available  to  the  country 
In  an  established  position  of  continued  use- 
fulness. That  is  no  new  idea,  but  one  which 
has  been  advanced  for  decades.  Fifty  years 
ago  James  Bryce,  the  astute  judge  of  the 
American  political  scene,  remarked  upon  the 
strange  failure  of  the  American  people  to 
take  advanUge  of  the  abilities  of  their  ex- 
Presidents,  saying  that  Rome  had  managed 
things  t)etter  by  gathering  into  the  Roman 
Senate  all  the  fame  and  experience,  all  the 
wisdom  and  skill,  of  all  those  who  had  ruled 
or  fought  for  the  country  at  home  or  abroad. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  proposed  putting  ex- 
PresidenU  into  the  Senate  as  early  as  1906. 
And  Governor  Dewey  has  proposed  the  Idea 
of  creating  Senators  at  Large  by  constltu- 
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tlonal  amendment.  Whether  Mr,  Caktield's 
bill  Is  the  best  method  of  realising  this  idea 
la  subject  to  further  consideration.  But  the 
Idea  itself  is  sound,  and  we  believe  that  the 
country  would  benefit  from  Its  adoption. 


AmtioD  Facilities  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  HARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesaay.  February  26,  1947 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  Senate  bill  230  authorizes  the 
Sjcretary  of  the  Navy  to  construct  avia- 
tion facilities  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md..  including  the 
necessary  buildings,  quarters,  collateral 
public  works  facilities  and  equipment, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  land, 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000. 

Naval  Academy  officials  have  let  It  be 
understood  that  the  proposed  airfield 
must  be  at  Sandy  Point,  about  9  miles 
from  the  Naval  Academy,  where  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Ls  at  its  narrowest, 
where  all  the  traffic  of  the  great  port  of 
Baltimore  passes,  and  where,  in  addition, 
the  State  of  Maryland  is  about  to  build 
a  bay  bridge.  Such  a  hazard  to  the 
water-borne  commerce  of  the  port  of 
Baltimore  is  unthinkable. 

Furthermore,  I  have  been  advised  that 
Mr.  Giover  Loening,  one  of  the  leading 
aviation  experts  of  the  world,  has  con- 
demned the  Sandy  Point  site  as  utterly 
unsuitable  for  an  airfield.  He  has  point- 
ed out  that  another  danger  exists  In  the 
Immense  radio  towers  just  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Sandy  Point.  In  addition,  he 
says  the  land  is  unsuitable  for  three  im- 
portant developments  of  the  aviation  of 
the  future.  These  are:  First,  the  con- 
trol and  operation  of  air  missiles;  sec- 
ond, the  operation  of  very  fast,  possibly 
supersonic  aircraft;  and,  third,  ground 
control  approach  techniques. 

The  Navy  itself  admits  that  not  a  single 
flier  will  be  produced  by  the  Sandy  Point 
airfield.  The  midshipmen  will  merely 
be  "Indoctrinated."  but  not  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  cut  down  the  period  of 
training  necessary  to  produce  aviators. 

The  Navy  has  likewise  revealed  that  it 
plans  to  use  this  highly  developed  water 
front  for  land-based  planes.  It  has 
stated  that  seaplanes  are  obsolete.  The 
admission  that  this  most  valuable  terri- 
tory is  to  be  used  for  boating  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  naval  personnel  per- 
haps explains  why  the  Navy  insists  upon 
a  water-front  development  for  land- 
based  planes.  Maps  which  have  been 
seen  by  various  residents  in  the  area  show 
elaborate  arrangements  for  officers'  resi- 
dences and  rlubs  In  the  show  places 
which  exist  nearby.  Thousands  of  less 
precious  homes  will  be  ruined  If  the  air- 
port Is  located  at  Sandy  Point. 

Although  the  Navy  requests  only  $12,- 
000.000  at  the  present  time,  an  Annapolis 
paper,  virtually  the  spokesman  for  the 
Naval  Academy,  refers  to  $40,000,000  of 


construction.  Capt.  Robert  Plrle.  head 
of  the  Department  of  Aviation  at  the 
Academy,  has  mentioned  $50,000,000  as 
the  cost.  Academy  officials  have  not 
denied  that  $60  000,000  is  ultimately  to 
be  spent.  Indeed,  the  prediction  that  the 
final  cost  will  be  $80,000,000  to  $100.- 
000,000  was  made  in  an  article  in  the 
Baltimore  papers,  the  author  of  which 
began  his  article  by  quoting  Captain  Pirie. 
Meanwhile  the  Pungo  airport  near  Nor- 
folk has  been  advertised  as  being  for  sale. 
The  Webster  airfield,  adjacent  to  the 
Cedar  Point  airfield  farther  down  the 
Chesapeake,  has  been  abandoned.  Ac- 
tivities are  also  sharply  reduced  at  tht 
naval  training  fields  at  Jacksonville.  Pen- 
sacola.  and  Corpus  Christi.  These  were 
chosen  because  of  ideal  year-round  flying 
conditions  which  do  not  prevail  at  Sandy 
Pont. 

Finally,  the  Naval  Academy  insists  that 
the  indoctrination,  which  is  so  essential, 
is  to  take  place  during  the  midshipmen's 
spare  time.  And  it  is  seriously  asserted 
that  during  their  spare  time  they  will 
travel  9  miles  to  the  airfield,  examine 
planes,  and  then  return  to  the  Academy. 
Such  indoctrination  is  described  as  essen- 
tial during  the  4-year  course  at  Annap- 
olis, where  not  one  capital  ship  can  enter 
the  harbor.  All  of  the  midshipmen's 
actual  training  in  seamanship  is  carried 
on  away  from  Annapolis.  Aviation  train- 
ing to  be  effective  must  likewise  be  given 
on  a  full-time  basis  at  ideal  weather  fields 
especially  built  for  that  all-important 
purpose.    ' 

Baltimore  Chambu  or  Com meice, 

Baltimore,  February  17.  1947. 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
the  Navy  Department  plans  to  erect  an  air 
ba.se  a"  Sandy  Point;  and 

Whereas  an  airport  at  thU  location  rouid 
bring  a  large  number  of  aircraft  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  vessels  plying  to  and  from  the 
port  erf  -Baltimore;   and 

Whereas  Sandy  Point  Is  at  or  near  the 
point  of  greatest  congestion  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay;  and 

Whereas  such  unpredictable  ah  activity  at 
the  narrowest  point  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
where  bay  traffic  assembles  »t  the  mouth  of 
Craighill  Channel,  and  where  necessary  ad- 
justlnp  and  proving  areas  have  been  estab- 
lished fpr  deep  water  vessels  using  the  facil- 
ities of  our  port,  would  expose  navigation  to 
severe  hazards  not  now  existing,  and  would 
ultimately  result  In  casualties  adversely 
affecting  future  business  of  the  port;  and 

Whereas  a  harbor  obstruction  ;  uch  as  is 
hereby  presented  would  ultimately  result  In 
Increased  Insurance  and  charter  rates,  and 
since  E'any  of  the  larger  Industrial  estab- 
lishments were  placed  on  our  water  front  to 
take  advantage  of  the  more  economical  oper- 
ational costs  enjoyed  here,  such  Increases 
would  materially  favor  neighboring  ports 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Baltimore,  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolx>ed  by  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  That  It  unanimously  expresses 
its  opposition  to  the  proposed  location  of 
this  Installation;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Balti- 
more Chamber  of  Commerce  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Maryland  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress,  and  also- to  the  press  of  Baltimore 

aty. 

A.  Hbb,  Jr.. 

Preaid«nt. 

H.  Q.  DlSMET, 

Secretary. 


iNmnATXONAl 
LONCSHOBSMCN'S  ASSOCIATION, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  February  14,  1947. 
On  behalf  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  In  the  jxsrt  of  Baltimore 
representing  10.000  members  whose  livelihood 
depends  upon  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  sea 
traffic  into  the  port,  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  proposed  erection  of  the  naval  air 
training  base  at  Sandy  Point  and  hereby 
serve  notice  of  their  protest  against  the  erec- 
tion of  the  base  at  this  particular  site  for 
the  following  reasons; 

1.  It  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  l>ay  which 
ships  must  navigate.  If  an  accident  would 
occur  m  this  part  of  the  channel  through  a 
collbilon  with  a  plane  and  the  ship  la  sunk. 
It  would  tie  up  the  port  untO  the  wraekage 
could  be  salvaged  1  to  3  months. 

2.  If  too  many  of  these  accidents  would 
occur,  the  steamship  Industry  would  abandon 
the  port  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  we  urge  our 
Representatives  In  Congress  to  work  for  the 
defeat  of  this  project. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AxrCTTBT  IDKIK. 

International  V\ce  President. 
JarnxsoN  Davis. 
Vice  President  Atlantic  Coast  District. 

Macotht  RrvB  Associatiow.  Inc., 
Pasadena.  Md..  February  22.  1947. 

Organizations  vigorously  opposing  proposed 
naval  air  training  field  on  Sandy  Point: 

Magcthy  River  Association.  Anne  Arundel 
Antialrport  Association,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Farm  Bureau.  Mayo  Watermen's  League.  Bal- 
timore Cliamber  of  Commerce.  LongEbore- 
men's  League  (10.000  strong).  Tallwt  County 
Garden  Club,  Federated  Garden  Clulis  of 
Maryland.  Mount  Vernon  Association.  South- 
ern Maryland  Times.  St.  Marys  Gazette.  Hlgh- 
landtown  Improvement  Association,  Steam- 
ship Trade  Association  of  Baltimore,  50  per- 
cent of  board  ol  Arundel  County  county  com- 
missioners Including  president  and  three 
members,  Gibson  Island  Corp.,  Qlbson  Island 
Club. 

Following  community  associations:  St. 
Margarets.  Whitehall  Beach,  Tydlngs  on  the 
Bay,  Bayhead,  Persimmon  Point.  Rlverbay 
Community,^  Ulmstead  Point,  Broadwater 
Beach.  Mago*  Vista,  Peninsular  Farms,  Divid- 
ing Creek,  Manhattan  Baach.  Cypress  Creek, 
Arundel  Beach,  Rlverdale,  Royal  Beach.  Sun- 
set Knoll,  Old  Man  Creek,  Beechwood  Forrest, 
Magothy  Beach.  Chelsea  Beach,  Cockeys 
Creek,  Steedmans  Point.  Swan  Cove,  North 
Ferry  Point,  Blackhole  Creek.  Broad  Creek, 
North  Shore.  Boulevard  Park,  Grevs  Creek, 
Sillery  Bay.  Hickory  Point,  Lake  Shore.  Long 
Point,  Hidden  Point,  Mountain  Road.  Gibson 
Island,  Hacketts  Point.  Beacon  Hill.  Orachur 
Club.  Skldmore.  Yorktown,  Shore  Acres, 
Pleasant  Plains,  Fair  Acres,  Deep  Creek. 


Rcsolatiwi  of  Litkaanian  Alliaacc  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MITCHELL  JENKINS 

or  PCNNSTI.VANU 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  February  26.  1947 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Pennsylvania.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing resolution  from  Lithuanian  Alliance 
of  America,  district  7,  Luzerne  and  L«ck- 
awanna  Counties,  Pa. : 

Whereas  representatives  at  democratic  na- 
tions wlU  meet  delegates  of  Soviet  Russia  at 
Moscow  in  March  1M7  to  discuss  peace  terms 
for  the  world;  and 
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Wher«u  the  Secretary  of  State.  Oen 
lianball.  vlll  represent  the  United 
America  at  thla  conference:  and 

Whereas  as  an  exponent  of 
beseech  the  United  States 
•spouse  the  cause  of  freedom  of  all 
large  and  small:  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtea.  Great 
and  Russia  gave  to  the  world  the 
Charter  but  have  failed  to  carry  out 
etples  embodied  therein:  Therefore 

We  pray  that  the  democratic 
tlvea  take  up  the  cause  of  enslaved 
the  Baltic  States.  UthuanU.  Latvia, 
tonla:   that  they  demand  and  cause 
moral  of  foreign  armie*  from  their  so 
persecution  of  their  people*  cease: 
enslavement  be  stopped  and  full   Incfepend- 
ence  be  restored  to  these  countries 
fore  be  It 

Metolved  and  it  U  hereby  res<dvei 
tbis  nsolution  be  adopted  and  copies 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  thi 
tary  of  State.  Committees  of  Foreign 
United  States  Senators  from  Pennsil 
and  to  the  Congressman  from  Luzem< 
ty.  Pa 

Stgned  this  2Sd  day  at  Pebruary  1»47 

IClCBAXL    KBOPSNK 

PresiUnt 
Joseph  Macsima 

Seerpory. 
Wnjus-Baau.  Pa. 
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Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  unde  r 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
lowing   radio  address  delivered 
over  Station  WLAW  at  Lawrence 
on  the  sabject  of  George  Washlndton 
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The  name  Washington  brings  uf 
aaaociations  in  the  mind  of  the  averagi ' 
lean.  He  thinks  of  the  resourceful 
who  led  a  citizen  army  to  final  victtiry 
the  professional  aotdlers  of  a  foreign 
He  thinks  of  that  terrible  winter  at 
Porge  when  faith  in  this  leader  alone 
the  ill-clothed  and  underfed  Revoitltlonary 
soldiers  to  stick  It  out  and  thereby  s  ive  the 
cause  of  freedom.  He  tiilnks  of  Wa&  iington 
croasmg  the  Delaware  by  night  to  attfick 
British,  routing  tb«n  by  tbls 
maneuver. 

The  name  Wasblngton  may  bring 
the  father  of  our  country,  or  the  Capital 
tbc  NaUon  which  is  dedicated  to  his 
or  the  sublime  monument  bearing 
which  rises  above  the  Potomac  skyll4e 

Of  all  these  familiar  associations 
dwell    tor    a    moment    on    tbe 
Monument. 

It  u  not  only  tbe  Ullest  In  the 
tbe  most  perfect.     It  lifts  the  eyei 
ahlning  siunmlt,  560  feet  above  tbe  gi{>und 

Nearly  M  years  ago.  tbe  c 
laid.     Tear    after    year    It    rose   htglfer 
hlgbcr.     Most  propbeUe  of  all  tbe  t 
9tn»A  wltb  lU  derelopmsnt  Is  tbe 
tsUs  us  that  oirer  aoo  of  tbs  blocka 
abaft  are  tnsorlbsd  aa  gifts  of  tbe 
tbls  Nation  and  of  foreign  govemmefits 
were  proud   to  honor  Oeorge   W 
Oresos  gave  a  stone  taken  from  tbe 
PvtlMnOB.    TtM    TurkMb     stone 
•a  odt  upon  Wasblngton  written  by 
tanii    eourt    poat.    Ameriea'i    8ta' 
towns,  scbools.  and  lodges  gavs 
laiflt  at  tiMM  firon  tlM  Stag  of 
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tbe  Emperor  of  Brazil.    Into  its  making  went 
the  tribute  of  tbe  world. 

It  speaks  to  us  of  Washington's  high  hopes 
for  the  country  which  he  set  free.  It  Is  as 
simple  and  clear  as  bis  faith  and  bis  courage. 
It  is  as  upright  as  the  man  who  could  not 
be  swerved  from  his  unselfish  purpose  by  any 
adversity. 

This  great  standard  In  stone  has  truly  been 
a  pillar  of  strength  to  worried  Presidents 
since  It  was  completed  in  1884.  Grover 
Cleveland,  surrounded  by  slander  and  in- 
trigue, said  that  he  drew  courage  and  faith 
from  its  serenity. 

In  a  reverential  tone.  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice. 
British  Ambassador  to  this  country  during 
World  War  I.  called  It  "George  Washington's 
finger  pointing  to  the  sky." 

It  Is  this — above  all  the  recollections  which 
come  to  mind  on  Washington's  Birthday — 
that  we  should  keep  upp>ermoBt  in  our 
thoughts.  Custom  says  that  we  should  speak 
of  Wasblngton 's  life  and  what  he  said  In 
regard  to  the  Issues  of  bis  time.  It  is  more 
appropriate  to  consider  what  Washington 
would  have  said  and  done  bad  he  been  liv- 
ing now.  In  reality,  his  finger  would  be 
pointing  to  the  sky.  whence  comes  the  faith 
that  triumphs  over  all.  And  with  that  faith. 
Washington  would  have  led  us  to  victory  over 
the  many  problems  which  confront  us  today. 

I  feel  sure  that  he  would  handle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  atomic  bomb  as  we  are  doing, 
reftislng  to  divulge  our  secret  until  we  are 
sure  of  International  controls  which  will  pro- 
tect all  nations  from  this  deadliest  weapon. 

Washington  had  experience  with  postwar 
problems.  The  year  1787  was  the  low-water 
mark  in  American  fortunes.  There  was 
Shay's  rebellion  here  in  Massachusetts. 
There  were  uprisings  in  Vermont,  Kew  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  We  had  no  navy  to  pro- 
tect otir  shipping  from  the  Barbary  pirates. 
Britain  was  still  hostile,  refusing  to  withdraw 
her  garrisons  from  the  West.  Spain  threat- 
ened to  choke  off  our  frontier  settlements  by 
closing  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  We  no 
longer  had  a  real  array  with  which  to  meet 
these  threats. 

At  home,  the  States  were  quarreling  among 
themselves.  There  was  no  national  currency. 
Inflation  brought  severe  suffering  to  the 
people.  Porelgn  observers  were  betting  that 
we  would  defeat  ourselves.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  said,  and  I  quote:  "As  to  the 
future  grandeur  of  America,  it  is  one  of  the 
Idlest  and  most  visionary  notions  that  ever 
was  conceived.  A  disunited  i>eople  to  the 
end  of  time,  suspicious  and  distrustful  of 
each  otber,  they  will  be  divided  and  sub- 
divided Into  little  commonwealths  or 
principalities  according  to  their  ^  nattuvl 
boundaries." 

The  truth  is,  we  were  not  a  nation. 

Washington  was  one  of  the  few  who  saw 
the  remedy.  He  insisted  that  the  only  hope 
was  a  real  union  under  a  single  Federal 
Government.  Washington  knew  that  the 
people  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of 
their  local  Interests  to  the  common  welfare. 
Tbe  prestige,  the  patience,  and  the  wise 
counsels  of  Washington  finally  prevailed. 
The  Constitution  was  adt^ted.  The  Nation 
was  bom. 

If  Washington  were  alive  today,  what  would 
he  say  to  tbe  civil  war  between  Ubor  and 
management?  He  would  remind  us  of  the 
forgotten  fact  that  the  Constitution  begins 
wltb  the  words,  "We  the  people!"  And  he 
wotild  not  let  us  forget  tbat  fact  again. 

I  have  an  idea  tbat  tbe  Russians  would 
respect  Oeorge  Washington  Just  as  I  believe 
they  will  heed  tbe  words  of  another  great 
general,  Oeorge  Marshall. 

On  tbe  bOQM  front,  however,  there  la  one 
problem  tbat  would  surprise  and  anger  Wasb- 
lngton, and  I  mean  Oeorge,  not  tbe  city  of 
Washington,  and  that  is  oxir  failure  to  pro- 
vide adequate  bousing  for  tbs  men  and 
womsn  wbo  Xougbt  and  won  tbe  r«cent  war 
for  us. 

I  sm  osrtaln  tbat  be  would  do  something 
for  tba  vttsrans  be  ones  led,  and  see  to  it  that 


a  grateftil  nation  did  not  stop  with  good  in- 
tentions. Because  a  man  has  been  in  battle 
Is  no  reason  to  expect  tbat  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  Valley  Forge  accommodations  when  bB 
gets  back  home. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  soxwdlng-off  about  com- 
munlsm  these  days,  as  if  speeches  alone  could 
save  our  freedom  from  the  whiplash  of 
dictatorial  power.  To  my  mind,  deeds  and 
not  words  are  the  only  effective  answer  to 
Communist  propaganda.  If  we  work  un- 
remittingly to  provide  jobs  for  all  of  our 
people  at  good  wages  and  make  sure  that 
every  man  can  work  for  and  get  a  decent 
home  for  his  family,  tbe  Communist  issue  in 
America  will  cease  to  exist. 

Any  man  who  has  a  steady  Job  and  a  home 
of  his  own  will  never  be  a  Communist.  We 
have  the  Jobs,  and  we  haven't  got  the  homes. 

We  must  work  to  realize  this  objective  with 
the  single-minded  fidelity  of  piupose  tbat  was 
George  Washington's. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  oppose  the  Taft- 
Ellender- Wagner  housing  bill,  as  many  do, 
unless  we  can  give  ourselves  in  support  of  a 
better  plan.  Mere  negation  accomplishes 
nothing. 

Housing  Is  a  matter  of  immediate  and  per- 
sonal concern  to  each  man  and  his  family. 
We  cannot,  however,  make  much  progress  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  over-all  problem  on 
a  strictly  personal  basis.  The  problem  is  too 
big  and  urgent  and  depends  on  so  many 
factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual 
that  we  can  only  tackle  it  effectively  by  group 
action. 

I  submit  that  we  must  do  this,  not  only 
for  the  veteran  and  his  wife  but  for  the 
children  who  must  have  a  decent  environment 
if  they  are  to  develop  as  worthy  citizens  of 
this  Republic.  J.  Edigar  Hoover  has  termed 
Juvenile  delinquency  as  the  No.  1  social  prob- 
lem confronting  the  Nation  today.  The  over- 
crowded slums  in  every  city  in  the  United 
States  are  a  contributing  factor  in  the  alarm- 
ing Increase  In  Juvenile  delinquency. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  tell  you  what  your 
community  should  do  in  this  emergency,  be- 
cause conditions  vary  from  city  to  city,  and 
you  know  best  the  problems  of  your  individ- 
ual communities.  But  I  do  say  that  this  is 
a  public  issue  for  which  all  of  us  must  share 
responsibility  toward  its  solution. 

George  Washington  said  that  peace  has  its 
victories  to  win,  no  less  great  than  those  of 
war. 

If  he  were  here  with  us  today,  I  am  sure 
that  he  would  Inspire  us  with  the  need  for 
unity  In  fighting  to  win  over  this  civic 
problem. 

He  would  not  only  point  the  way,  he  would 
lead  us  by  his  example  of  public  spirit  to 
do  something  about  It. 

The  finest  tribute  we  can  pay  to  him  is  not 
to  look  backward  In  memory  but  to  measure 
up  to  what  he  expected  of  us  who  are  living 
today.  Matching  bis  faith  with  oiu*  faith, 
there  is  no  battle  that  we  cannot  win. 

In  this  sense  we  must  build  America. 


Batdc  of  the  Badget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1947 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
February  24.  1947: 


BATTLS    01 

Wltb  tbe  House  already  on  record  in  favor 
of  a  •4.000,000.000  cut  ia.  tbe  Federal  budget. 
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the  Senate  debate  on  this  question  should 
command  tbe  earnest  attention  of  every 
citizen.  Por  the  decision  to  be  taken.  If  It 
is  to  be  8  meaningful  one,  will  profoundly 
affect  the  future  of  all  of  us. 

The  Republicans  have  come  into  power 
on  Capitol  Hill  committed  to  a  20-percent 
tax  reduction  and  entrusted  with  what  they 
regard  as  a  mandate  to  effect  very  substan- 
tial cuts  in  Federal  spending.  This  is  an 
alluring  and  also  a  dangerous  combination. 

The  essential  facts  are  these:  President 
Truman  believes  that  he  has  subntttted  a 
rock-bottom  budget  of  $37.600.000.000 — that 
It  cannot  be  reduced  without  injury  to  the 
national  welfare.  The  House,  ably  supported 
by  Senator  Btso  oi  Virginia,  has  plumped 
for  a  $6,000,000,000  cut.  But  the  thinking 
of  tbe  Senate,  as  expressed  by  etich  Mem- 
l>ers  as  Senators  Vakcenberg  and  Ttdings, 
runs  toward  a  reduction  of  around  $4,500,- 
000,000,  and  they  have  made  it  clear  tbat 
this  is  a  goal  rather  thar.  a  commitment. 
Since  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Con- 
gress will  settle  on  some  over -all  figure  for 
budget  reduction — though  it  should  be  re- 
membsred  that  it  is  easier  to  promise  econ- 
omy than  it  Is  to  make  the  actual  cuts — the 
important  question  is  where  the  line  shall  be 
drawn. 

Senator  Btko  has  argued  persuasively  for 
a  $€.000,000,000  reduction,  and  his  record  in 
behalf  of  sotind  fiscal  policies  is  such  as  to 
command  respect.  Tet  the  plans  for  a  $6,000,- 
000,000  cut  contemplate  taking  $2,225,000,000 
out  of  the  military  budget,  and  Senators 
Vanixnbksc  and  Ttdimgs  argue  earnestly  and 
convincingly  that  this  can  only  be  done  on 
the  basis  of  a  reckless  gamble  with  the  Na- 
tion's security. 

No  sensible  person  wiU  want  to  take  that 
ri£k.  If  there  is  any  lesson  which  the  expe- 
rience of  two  wars  teaches  it  is  that  economy 
at  the  expense  of  an  adequate  military  esub- 
llshment  is  not  economy  at  all.  but  a  singu- 
larly wasteful  process.  World  War  n  is  over 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  shooting  has 
stopped.  The  primary  objective  for  which 
we  fotight — ovnr  own  national  security— has 
not  been  attained.  Par  from  it.  Whether 
we  want  to  face  the  fact  or  not.  the  truth  is 
that  the  two  great  powers,  our  own  Nation 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  maneuvering  for 
position  today  throtighout  the  world.  And 
this  process  is  going  on,  not  under  Idealistic 
concepts  but  in  conformity  with  the  realities 
of  power.  Force  remains  the  supreme  arbi- 
ter, and  while  we  can  look  forward  hopefully 
to  a  day  when  this  will  no  longer  be  the  case, 
it  would  be  courting  disaster  to  neglect  our 
power  until  that  day  is  at  hand. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  no 
budget  cut  Is  feasible.  But  it  does  most 
emphatically  mean  that  there  should  be  no 
cut  which  would  Impair  our  national 
strength,  military  or  otherwise,  and  the  peo- 
ple should  Insist  tbat  their  representatives 
in  Congress  approach  the  pruning  process 
with  this  point  clearly  in  mind. 

As  we  draw  ever  closer  to  the  time  when 
an  enemy  would  be  capable  of  wiping  out  our 
major  cities  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so. 
we  cannot  afford,  in  the  words  of  Senator 
TTDDtGS,  to  "live  in  a  dream  world,  still  wat- 
ering the  flowers  of  sweet  innocence  in  tbe 
peaceful  garden  of  yesterday." 


Ba«uVi$ta:  Good  View 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DKLAWAkX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1947 

Mr.  BOGOS  of  Delaware.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  iny  remarks  in 


the  Appendix  of  tbe  Ricou.  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  entitled  "Buena 
Victa — Good  View,"  appearing  in  one  of 
Delaware's  finest  newspapers,  the  Sun- 
day Star,  of  Wilmington,  DeL.  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1947. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
editorial  relates  to  one  of  the  historic 
mansions  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  now 
the  home  of  the  distinguished  senior 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Delaware,  the  Honorable  Clayton  Doug- 
lass Buck. 

BOKNA  Vbta — Good  Vbw 

Just  100  years  ago  today,  a  trlfie  scutb  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  near  a  hacienda  known 
as  Buena  Vista  or  Good  View.  4,759  Ameri- 
can officers  and  men  decisively  defeated  more 
than  20.000  Mexicans  in  martial  array.  Gen- 
eral Zachary  Taylor  commanded  the  Ameri- 
cans, while  the  luckless  Santa  Anna  was  chief 
of  the  Mexicans. 

The  battle,  begun  on  a  small  scale  on 
Washington's  Birthday.  1847,  but  with  the 
heavy  fighting  on  the  following  day.  was  ndt 
so  much  a  test  of  superiority  of  co\irage  on 
the  part  of  Taylor's  men  as  of  superiority  of 
artillery.  In  fact,  the  Mexican  cavalry 
charged  full  tilt  against  the  Yankee  big  guns 
and  were  mowed  down  like  sheep.  Their 
casualties  were  almost  2.000;  those  of  the 
Americans  were  673. 

Among  those,  killed  was  Lt.  Col.  Henry 
Clay,  Jr..  favorite  son  of  the  famous  states- 
man, and  one  who  in  oratory  and  poional 
charm  most  nearly  resembled  his  father. 

At  least  one  Delaware  man  was  killed. 
S;t.  Benjamin  S.  Hagany,  son  of  John 
Hagany.  local  minister  at  Asbury  Church. 

On  April  12.  1847,  at  a  public  meeting  in 
this  city,  resolutions  were  adopted  honoring 
the  victories  of  General  Taylor  at  Buena 
Visu  and  General  Scott  at  Vera  CruE,  and 
3  days  later,  a  grand  demonstration  and 
parade  was  held,  with  a  salute  of  100  gtins 
fired  at  Pourth  and  Washington  Streets  by 
Artillery  Company  A.  At  night,  the  city 
hall  and  public  places  were  Illuminated,  and 
the  words  "honor"  and  "fame"  were  reflected 
on  canvas  in  front  of  the  city  hall. 

It  was  thus  our  ancestors  celebrated  our 
war  victories  Just  100  years  ago.  So  enthusi- 
astic was  Delaware's  famous  son,  John  M. 
Clayton,  over  tbe  victory  of  General  Taylor 
that  he  named  his  newly-buUt  mansion  near 
State  Road  "Buena  Vista,"  a  name  It  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  It  is  now  tbe  home  of 
United  States  Senator  Clatton  Douglass 
Buck,  a  great -nephew  of  John  M.  Clayton, 
who  became  President  Taylor's  Secretary  of 
State. 


Korea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

OF  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26..  1947 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
discharge  of  our  responsibilities  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  we  find  ourselves  re- 
quired to  take  a  broad  view  of  events  and 
measures.  We  come  from  legislative  dis- 
tricts, yet  the  interests  of  our  own  con- 
stituents extend  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  our  districts  and  our  States.  We  as- 
semble in  the  Capitol  of  our  Nation,  yet 
the  problems  on  which  we  must  legislate 
are  broader  even  than  the  Xorty-eight 


States  and  the  Territories  and  dependen- 
cies of  this  Union. 

Our  attention  these  days  is  engaged 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  We  have  expressed  our 
determination  to  slash  that  budget  to  the 
lowest  practical  extent.  We  are  trying 
to  save  the  American  taxpayer  every  dol- 
lar we  can  by  cutting  needless  expendi- 
tures to  the  bone.  Yet  we  find  that  no 
matter  how  deeply  we  manage  to  slash 
the  budgetary  estimates  that  have  been 
presented  to  us  by  the  administration, 
the  national  budget  for  next  year  will  be 
at  least  three  or  four  times  what  it  was 
in  prewar  years. 

The  United  States  has  learned  the  hard 
lesson  that  not  all  of  our  own  policies 
are  determined  in  the  Congress  or  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Not  all  of  them  are  determined  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  To  a  very 
serious  extent  our  policies  are  vitally  af- 
fected by  events  taking  place  very  far 
from  our  own  shores. 

Our  present  national  debt,  amounting 
to  some  $1,800  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  coimtry,  was  incurred  in 
large  part  because  of  the  activities  of  a 
former  paperhanger  in  Germany  and  a 
military  clique  in  Japan.  You  and  I 
may  think  as  we  please  and  vote  as  we 
please,  but  our  burden  of  debt  and  our 
burden  of  taxation  were  actually  deter- 
mined more  largely  by  decisions  made  and 
actions  initiated  In  Berlin,  Rome,  and 
Tokyo  than  by  the  free-will  determina- 
tion of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people.  This  is  a  sobering  fact. 
It  deserves  a  central  place  in  our  think- 
ing as  responsible  legislators. 

In  this  year  rf  1947  our  thinking  can- 
not be  limited  by  the  boimds  of  our  con- 
gressional district.  It  cannot  be  limited 
even  by  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  Our  Judgment  must  be  based 
upon  a  world  view  and  our  decisions  must 
be  made  in  the  fullest  possible  under- 
standing of  the  realities  of  world  affairs. 

My  attention  has  lately  been  force- 
fully drawn  to  a  poition  of  the  world 
where  events  are  occurring  that  may 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  future 
of  this  country.  This  area  is  the  distant 
and  relatively  unknown  country  of  Korea. 

Korea  Is  one  of  the  four  countries  !n 
the  world  where  American  military  gov- 
ernment is  in  op)eration.  By  some  secret 
agreement  which  has  never  been  an- 
nounced, the  ancient  nation  of  Korea 
was  divided  Into  two  parts,  along  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel.  Russian  troops 
occupy  the  northern  half,  and  American 
troops  the  southern  half. 

Korea  has  been  promised  its  independ- 
ence. In  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  Confer- 
ences. But  thus  far  events  beyond  our 
control  have  prevented  that  promise 
from  being  kept.  The  negotiations  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States, 
looking  toward  the  Joint  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  from  Korea,  have  broken 
down.  We  hope  they  may  be  soon  re- 
sumed. In  the  meantime  we  are  faced 
by  the  consideration  of  the  question  as 
to  what  to  do  in  the  part  of  Korea  under 
our  control. 

Eighteen  months  have  passed  since  tbe 
defeat  of  Japan.  Southern  Korea,  occu- 
pied by  the  American  forces,  does  not 
yet  have  an  independent  government  of 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  nationalist  gtoups  in 
Koriia  have  prepared  a  brief  setting  forth 
their  reasons  for  favoring  the  immediate 
establishment  of  an  interim  independent 
government  in  the  American -occupied 
zone.  This  brief  was  written  by  Dr. 
Emery  J.  Woodall,  who  served  as  the 
chief  legal  adviser  to  the  military  gov- 
ernor in  Korea  from  September  1945.  to 
July  1946.  Dr.  Woodall  was  in  a  position 
to  know  the  facts  on  the  situation  exist- 
ing there.  I  believe  this  brief  merits  the 
earnest  consideration  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  of  the  Department  of 
Slate. 

A    lOLUTION    or    THB   KOREAN    nOBLXM 

(By  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee) 

Ruaalan  and  American  forces  now  occupy 
Korea,  according  to  a  secret  agreement  the 
nature  of  which  has  never  been  fully  revealed. 
Since  Korea  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  vital 
strategic  triangle  of  north  Asia,  bordered  by 
the  Siberian  maritime  province,  China,  and 
Japan.  Korea  should  not  be  controlled  by 
any  one  or  combination  of  them,  or  by  any 
other  outside  power,  without  grave  danger  to 
the  others  and  to  the  peace  of  the  Orient. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  justice  to  Korea. 
negotiations  must  be  renewed  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  to  get  their  armies 
out  of  Korea  and  to  live  up  to  the  Cairo 
Deciaratioa  promising  Korean  independence. 
We  Koreans  do  not  wish  to*  do  anything  to 
Impede  these  essential  negotiations.  We 
should  like  to  speed  them  in  every  way 
possible. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  Inalienable  and 
basic  rights  that  we.  as  a  people,  must  have. 
We  present  the  following  program  for  imme- 
diate Implementation  by  the  United  States 
in  southern  Korea.  This  program  represents 
the  Indispensable  minimum  steps  by  which 
we  can  commence  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
nation,  and  build  a  aound  democratic  t>asls 
for  the  future: 

1.  An  Interim  government  should  be  elect- 
td  fiDT  southern  Korea,  to  serve  until  the 
two  halves  of  Korea  can  be  reunited  and  a 
general  clactlon  held  imm«i#i«t«ty  thereafter 

3.  Without  dtsturbtag  dinea  Buaaten* 
Am«rlcwi  oooctUtattaos  on  Korea,  tbla  In- 

ttate  directly  with  Russia  and  the  United 
States  concerning  the  occupation  of  Korea, 
and  on  other  outstanding  questions: 

3.  Korean  claims  for  reparations  from 
Japan  should  be  given  early  consideration, 
to  Bid  In  the  rehabilitation  of  Korean 
economy: 

4.  Pull  commercial  rights  should  be  grant- 
ed to  Korea,  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  other 
nations,  and  with  no  favoritism  extended  to 
any  nation; 

5.  Korean  currency  should  be  stabilized 
and  established  on  the  international  ex- 
change:   and 

fl.  United  States  troops  should  remain  In 
southern  Korea  until  the  two  foreign  armies 
of  occupation   simultaneously   withdraw. 
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I  include  the  following  address  of  Louis 
E.  Starr,  commander  in  chief.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  before  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders.  Chicago,  111., 
February  27.  1947: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  and  guests, 
as  spolcesman  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  an  organization  of  some  2.000.000  com- 
bat veterans,  I  feel  honored  by  the  InTltatlon 
to  address  you  today. 

I  feel  that  the  efforts  of  my  organization 
to  spur  the  construction  of  homes  for  the 
millions  of  veterans  who  shed  uniforms  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half  and  returned  to 
home  communities,  resulted  In  this  invita- 
tion. 

I  have  only  one  purpose  in  appearing  be- 
fore you  today.  It  is  to  present  you,  the 
home  builders  of  the  Nation,  with  as  clear 
a  picture  of  veterans"  housing  needs  as  pos- 
sible. Tour  own  national  association  works 
much  the  same  as  we  do.  Your  officers  keep 
In  touch  with  the  national  picture  and  na- 
tional problems  concerning  your  Industry. 
My  organization  views  the  national  scene  per- 
taining to  the  problems  of  veterans,  their 
families,  their  needs  and  desires. 

Housing  tops  the  list  of  veteran  problems. 
Through  the  offices  of  the  VFW  national  or- 
ganization and  the  State  Department,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  undertalien  a 
Nation-wide  survey  of  veterans  housing  needs 
and  other  pertinent  tnformatton.  Analyzing 
one  State,  a  typical  and  average  one.  we  found 
that  39  percent  of  the  veterans  share  living 
quarters  with  other  families;  6  percent  live 
In  basements  or  attics:  only  50  percent  have 
a  private  bath  or  shower;  20  percent  have  ice 
boxes;  and  59  percent  have  refrigerators. 

^ese  flgtiree  are  authentic.  They  are  not 
prejudiced  to  any  degree:  they're  our  own. 
Over  88  percent  of  the  veterans  want  to  own 
their  own  homes  and  only  12  percent  want  to 
rent  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Over  81  percent  of  the  veterans  canvassed 
plan  to  remain  In  their  home  commimities. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Nation  and  your- 
selves should  take  heed  of  these  figures  and 
make  sure  their  own  stay  at  home — housed, 
employed,  and  reasonably  content. 

More  than  73  percent  of  them,  plan  to  re- 
main in  the  same  bualneaa  ok  employment. 
These  figures  should  interest  you  and  all  em- 
ployers because  they  point  to  a  more  sUble 
future  in  employment. 

In  a  cooperative  way.  32  percent  would 
consider  owning  their  own  unit  in  a  coop>er- 
ative  housing  project.  And  here  are  sad  fig- 
ures, and  while  low,  are  yet  too  high — over 
7  percent  have  been  evicted  from  dwellings 
since  their  return  to  civilian  life.  Another 
6  percent  have  been  served  notices  of  eviction. 

The  average  income  was  $2,148  a  year. 
The  age  of  veterans  ranged  from  20  to  71 
years. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  survey  In  the  one 
State  showed  conclusively  that  rents  were  too 
high  in  relation  to  income:  houses  too  expen- 
sive. There  la  need  for  more  rental  hous- 
ing. All  need  more  room.  Those  building 
or  planning  to  build  are  waiting  for  mate- 
rials. All  want  a  lower  rate  of  Interest  on 
home  financing. 

The  fight  the  national  and  local  organiza- 
tions of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has 
made  for  swift,  adequate,  and  reasonable 
housing  has  been  clean,  honest,  and  sincere. 
We  have  tried  not  to  protect  any  faction  or 
Interest  but  rather  to  clear  out  some  of  the 
strangling  underbrush  which  blocks  building 
in  America. 

Let  me  say  that  in  all  of  our  conferences 
with  labor  people,  the  construction  Industry 
and  home  builders,  and  Government  people. 
one  fact  stands  out.  It  Is  that  no  one  has  the 
complete  answer  to  the  housing  problem  of 
the  Nation,  a  problem  which  reached  serious 
emergency  proportions  as  millions  of  veter- 
ans returned  to  civilian  life. 
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The  housing  crisis  now  upon  us  demands 
a  aucceesful  solution.  The  Inadequacies  of 
America's  housing  are  not  new  Innovations 
or  problems. 

In  cooperative  housing,  now  being  under- 
taken by  desperate  veterans  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  United  SUtes  is  far  l}ehlnd  other 
countries.  In  Denmark.  Austria.  Swltaer- 
land.  Norway,  and  Sweden  great  progress  has 
been  made.  In  Germany,  between  the  years 
1914  and  1927.  cooperative  housing  societies 
tripled  from  1,342  to  4,128. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  anx- 
louB  to  consider  any  other  nation's  problem 
other  than  America's,  nor  any  other  nation's 
ideas  or  plans.  We  know  the  struggle  Great 
Britain  Is  experiencing  now  in  her  housing 
program.  We  know  that  even  In  Russia, 
where  the  state  is  supreme,  housing  condi- 
tions are  not  alleviated  with  the  dispatch 
demanded  by  homeless  people. 

Our  Nation's  early  history  reveals  housing 
problems.  Housing  is  a  fundamental  right 
of  any  man.  Food,  shelter,  clothing,  beat  in 
winter,  water,  and  sunshine  are  essentials. 
And  because  they  are  eesentlak,  because  the 
demand  is  stationary  and  needs  no  stimula- 
tion, we  have  in  our  struggle  for  existence 
clamped  restrictions,  handicaps,  and  bottle- 
necks on  the  paths  that  lead  to  plenty. 

And  BO  I  think  it  is  a  sad  commentary  to 
say  that  in  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  our 
people,  and  partlcvilarly  of  our  veterans,  this 
great  productive.  Inventive,  ingenious  Nation 
consistently  falls  to  meet  its  housing  needs. 

As  American  veterans  and  citizens,  we  sat 
on  the  side  lines  hoping  that  out  of  all  the 
controversy,  plans,  and  programs  there  would 
come  the  simple  home  which  we  all  want, 
and  must  have. 

In  this  great  controversy  the  American  peo- 
ple can  see  signs  of  soclallaatlon  in  the  bome- 
bulldlng  industry.  And  since  we  are  a  self- 
reliant  people.  Independent  and  Jealous  of 
our  inherited  rights,  we  will  have  none  of  the 
paternalistic  measures  used  as  opiates  for  the 
peoples  at  other  nations. 

However,  there  Is  much  proof  and  evidence 
that  the  dominant  mood  in  Washington  Is 
that  the  Government  should  enter  into  hous- 
ing only  in  an  effort  to  take  the  risk  out  of 
home  construction  in  favor  erf  the  builders. 
So  we  find  that  what  may  undermine  the 
independence  of  the  man  who  wants  a  home 
and  is  willing  to  assume  the  risks  of  con- 
struction and  finance  does  not  always  work 
the  same  way  among  those  who  would  build 
for  buyers,  but  who  would  allow  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers  to  assume  the  risk. 
aamire  proftta.  and  eliminate  private  builders' 
leases. 

Somewhere  there  must  be  a  reasonable, 
workable  answer.  Government  hobbles 
roiuid  the  feet  of  the  construction  Industry 
are  being  removed.  The  amount  of  commer- 
cial construction  permitted  under  Govern- 
ment regulation  is  being  Increased.  The  new 
Congress  is  a;ked  to  write  bousing  legislation 
again.  The  housing  legislation  which  drew 
such  public  fire  during  the  seventy-ninth 
session  of  Congress  may  be  reintroduced. 
There  are  indications  that  we  may  have  sub- 
mitted a  new  housing  bUl.  perhaps  better 
suited  to  the  views  of  the  veterans,  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  people  at  large. 

I  am  recommending  houalng  legislation. 
We  have  a  staff  to  study  what  occurs  in  Con- 
gress; to  be  ready  to  supplement  and  com- 
plement legislation  proposed,  an  action 
which  might  lessen  the  emergency  facing  too 
many  millions  of  veterans  and  other  citizens. 

I  can  see  no  further  Justification  for  a  na- 
tional debate  and  controversy  over  a  situa- 
tion that  demands  action.  I  favor  the  adop- 
tion o<  an  Industry-labor-Govemment  pro- 
gram which,  in  the  ensuing  years,  wUl  houee 
our  people  in  a  manner  wlilch  they  not  only 
deserve  but  which  they  must  have. 

I  have  been  cncooraged  by  the  plans  and 
methods  ttiroa^  which  the  manufacture  of 
Industrial  and  prefabricated  homes  may  form 
part  of  the  answer  to  tomorrow's  bouslsf 


problems.  Remember  that  yotir  children  and 
mine  and  their  children,  too,  will  face  life 
with  the  same  desires  for  homes  which  have 
Inaptred  us  and  carried  us  to  a  better  life. 

Today  In  this  Nation,  we  must  deal  with 
practical  thoughts  and  tools.  The  contro- 
versy over  economics,  politics,  and  programs 
in  home  construction  is  worthless  to  the  man 
who  must  have  shelter. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is  stepping 
Into  the  housing  picture  with  eyes  open  and 
heads  cool.  A  Nation-wide  effort  is  being 
made  to  have  building  codes  and  regulations 
slmpUfled  and  standardized  so  that  manu- 
facturers, builders,  and  buyers  can  proceed 
in  an  orderly  manner  to  house  the  Nation 
and  themselves. 

Recently,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  held  hearings  in 
Washington.  I  will  remark,  after  seeing  a 
copy  of  the  committee's  report,  that  veterans' 
organizations  have  done  In  some  parts  of  the 
Nation  what  even  Government  could  not  ac- 
complish. In  York,  Pa.,  a  citizens-veteran 
committee  was  established  which  brought  to- 
gether builders,  bankers,  labor,  buyers,  real- 
estate  peoplr.  and  others  Interested,  and 
reached  agreements  whereby  building  mate- 
rials available  to  the  community  were  chan- 
neled Into  homes  for  veterans. 

In  Fresno,  Calif.,  another  sxKh  committee 
went  to  the  city  commission  and  demanded 
that  building  permits  be  limited  only  to 
those  commercial  projects  which  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Civilian  Production  Admin- 
istration. Black  markets  were  thus  wiped 
out— simply  and  fast. 

The  national  housing  committee  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  met  here  in  CSii- 
cago  last  month.  We  drew  the  memliership 
of  that  committee  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States.  We  were  honored  by  the 
presence  of  your  officials.  Government  hous- 
ing experts  also  spent  several  hours  with  us, 
discussing  the  various  aspecu  of  the  housing 
emergency. 

Our  suggestions,  devised  by  the  national 
housing  committee,  contain  certain  musts 
if  the  builders  and  the  Nation  are  to  meet 
their  obligations  to  the  war  veterans.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  statement  made  by  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  before  a  group  of  American 
financiers  In  New  York  recently.  The  gen- 
eral pointed  out.  that  any  nation  which 
could  afford  to  win  the  last  global  war  cculd 
afford  to  house  the  men  who  made  victory 
possible. 

The  musts,  as  veterans  view  them,  are: 

1.  Direction  and  channeling  of  building 
materials  and  labor  into  the  housing  field. 

2.  Curtailment  of  nonhouslng  construction 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  it  being  under- 
stood, however,  that  a  reasonable  industrial 
and  commercial  expansion  is  necessary  to  the 
economic  development  of  our  country.  This 
will  to  some  extent  result  in  additional  em- 
ployment for  veterans. 

3.  Erection  of  taultiple  units  must  be  en- 
couraged by  the  elimination  of  legislation, 
regulations,  and  restrictions  which  are  pres- 
ently discouraging  the  erection  of  this  type 
of  rentjj  unit. 

4.  Encourage  investors  in  rental-unit  proj- 
ects by  providing  long-term,  low-interest- 
rate  money  for  financing.  We  place  the  In- 
terest rate  at  2  percent  over  a  40-  80-year 
period. 

Another  "must."  agreed  upon  by  the  na- 
tional housing  committee  of  our  organiza- 
tion, was  congressional  approval  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  National  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1947.  This  legislation 
has  been  introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representatives  Jzssc  Wouxnr, 
Republican.  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee:  B.  W.  Kxaa- 
NKT,  Republican,  New  York;  Jascn  E.  Vah 
Zaifvr,  Republican,  Pennsylvania;  Edtth 
NouasK  Rooas,  Republican.  Massachusetts, 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee: 
raWBi,  Democrat,  Tennessee:  and 
E,  Democrat,  Kentucky,  former 


chairman  cf  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

Among  the  many  worth-while  and  sound 
undertakings  which  could  be  accomplished 
by  this  bill,  popularly  known  as  the  veter- 
ans' RFC,  none  could  bt  more  basic  than 
a  stimulus  to  the  housing  situation.  Under 
such  legislation,  local  communities,  counties, 
and  States  could  participate  In  the  loan  fea- 
tures  and  solve  their  own  problems  In  hous- 
ing. BuUders  and  developers  would  be  as- 
sisted. Under  the  provisions  for  a  revolving 
fund,  the  controversy  between  Government 
and  private-enterprise  housing  people  would 
be  eliminated.  Private  enterprise  requires 
financing  to  develop  large  or  small  long- 
range  projects  of  the  types  needed. 

In  the  prefabricated  and  industrial  hous- 
ing fields,  such  an  act  would  provide  help. 

I  suggest  your  great  organisation  study 
this  legislation.  In  a  recent  weekly  natiooal 
news  magazine,  one  of  the  Nation's  more 
sound  and  leading  economists  and  financial 
advisers  stated  that  the  Recoiutructlon 
Finance  Corporation,  established  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover  In  1932.  and  the  parent  model 
for  the  veterans'  RFC,  was — and  I  quote — 
"One  of  the  most  Important  public  Institu- 
tions ever  created.  In  general,  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful." 

IQ  his  recent  budget  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. President  Truman  indicated  the  vet- 
erans' benefit  and  readjustment  program  was 
complete,  except  for  certain  assistance  which 
would  allow  the  veterans  to  make  further 
contributions  to  their  Nation.  In  the  estab- 
ll£hlng  of  a  self-liquidating,  self-helping 
agency,  much  could  be  saved  monetarily. 
Profits  from  such  an  agency  would  revert  to 
the  Treasury  as  credits  against  our  hug* 
national  debt. 

In  establishing  the  parent  RFC.  President 
Hoover  said  that  its  purpose — and  I  again 
quote — "was  to  furnish,  during  the  period  of 
depression,  credits  otherwise  unobtainable 
under  existing  circumstances,  in  order  to 
give  confidence  to  agriculture,  industry,  and 
labor  against  further  paralyzing  InflueDCCs." 
Tlie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  sutnnlt  that 
our  15,000,000  veterans  warrant  the  same  kind 
of  consideration  In  housing  and  in  any  fu- 
ture employment  crisis. 

I  am  cognizant  of  your  organisation's  dis- 
taste for  any  more  legislation  which  inter- 
feres with  your  Industry.  I  am  also  mindful, 
as  ^re  you,  of  the  great  future  which  lies  be- 
fore your  industry.  It  is  in  your  power  now 
to  set  the  economic  pace  for  the  Nation  in 
the  futtire.  It  is  a  noble  undertaking  tmt 
one  with  great  responsibilities. 

We  know  that  the  building  industry  vir- 
tually collapsed  in  1926 — 3  years  before  the 
"big  crash"  hit  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  The 
reitsons  are  understandable  to  an.  People 
did  not  have  the  money  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  desired  homes. 

Reliable  statistics  Indicate  now  that  not 
more  than  60  percent  of  our  people  can 
afford  their  own  homes.  Before  the  war 
years,  over  8.000.000  families  could  afford 
only  $15  a  month  rent.  Six  million  homes 
were  substandard:  at  present  20  percent  of 
our  people  live  in  substandard  shelter. 

The  temptations  are  great  when  a  market 
exists  In  any  product.  But  U  the  tempta- 
tions in  price  and  quality  are  allowed  to  run 
rampant,  the  market  is  soon  exhausted  and 
the  Nation  suffers,  as  does  the  individual  or 
corporation. 

'That  temptation  Is  running  rampant 
throughout  the  veterans'  housing  program  is 
evident  to  us.  Our  national  offices  receive 
dally  delegations  of  veterans  who  have  been 
duped  into  signing  contracts,  agreeing  to 
purchase  at  set  prices,  only  to  learn  later 
ti:ist  more  and  more  money  is  required  before 
t^ey  have  a  roof.  Thousands  of  them  have 
deposited  comparatively  large  amounts  of 
money  with  builders  who  fall  to  complete 
projects  or  who  l>ecome  entangled  with  tb» 
laws. 

Uncertain  labor  and  material  easts  maka 
for    uncertain    prices    and    completions    cS 
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I  recall  a  project   at 
Vs..  sponaorcd   by   the   Textile 
America,  wbere  homes  were  to  be 
for  a  little  over  •5.000.     The  actu^ 
the  homes  today  U  around  $8,200 

I  do  not  know  hem  long  either 
MB  paopic  or  the  veterans  who 
hOBMS  are   going    to   remain    p&t 
know  that  eonstruction  and  reaI-< 
taraats  raised  a  mighty  voice  In 
1945  to  have  order  L41 
■kardal  and  Industrial  constructlch 
tha  greater  share  of  material  and 
.tntfw  labor.     I  assume  it  was 
tail try  flght  to  get  the  Oov 
of   the  coDstmctlon    business. 
baa  been  carried   forward   by   the 
with  tncraaalat  energy  until  no« 
•o-«alled  vetaraus'  emergency  ho 
gram  has  been  freed  of  many  of 
tkms  imposad  by  the  Federal 

V*t7    recently,   the   President    i 
an  agrw—at  between  the  Associ 
tracton    and    tha    buUdtng-trade; 
ment  of  the  American  Federation 
which  promises  to  outlaw  strikes  t 
structlon  Industry      This 
hall,    as    a    ccnstructlve    step 
should  spur  the  completion  of 
step-up  the  tempo  of  the  entire 
However,    if    this    agreement 
components  of  the  construction 
gether  as  a  wall  against  the  low 
homes  or  the  use  of  new  materia!  i 
erection    of   good,    precut.    prefabi^ 
Industrial  houses,  then  we.  as 
it's  spinach  and  to  hell  with  it 

I  am  acquainted  with  the 
until    builder    in    Virginia    whose 
materials  and  labor  costs  amazes 
■urprised  to  learn  that  this  buUder 
the    income    and    social    security 
those   who   work   for  him      Be 
other  employers  do  the  same 
paying  common  labor  |I0  a  day 
of  that,  be  must  pay.  out  of  b!s 
the  withholding  tax.    His  skilled 
course,  make  about  twice  as  much 
tax  he  also  pays. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
tndxistry.     I  am  somewhat  of  an 
veterans'  problems.     I  cannot  see 
audibly  or  secretly  upholding  for 
we  know  as  private  or  free  en 
the  system  falls  to  provide  him  w 
the  very  essentials  of  life  on  eartt 
la  as  necessary  in  our  society  as  air 
and  clothes,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
Industry,  or  any  other,  that  man 
do  not  care  how  things  are  made  oi 
they  are  constructed  as  long  as 
a  freeman's  chance  to  own  a 
house,  or  wear  a  suit  of  clothes 

I  am  not  sure  that  yoti  men.  or 
understand  the  things  a  veteran 
Re  fought  in  a  team  and  found  tha  t 
ged  indtvidualUt  or  selfish  man  ex 
self  to  needless  and  unnecessary  r 
did   not   return.     The  veteran 
he  could  be  clothed,  housed,  fed. 
boqUtaltaed— he  learned  it  could 
maase.     Ian  t  It  logical  for  him  U 
why  it  cannot  be  done  outside  th 
of  Oovemment — especially  when 
te  a  chance  to  work.  live,  and  proceejl 
life  In  the  normal  American  way 

I  urge  you  as  the  Nation's  builders 
ply  with  the  regtilatloiu  imposed 
crana'  emergency  housing  progra^ 
lleve  it's  good  business  for  you 
under  obligation  to  file  sales  report  i 
rent-control  oOtces  and  the  Compli 
slon  of  the  OPA.     The  Nation's 
rant    these   safeguards.    They 
decant   conaidaratlon   and 
tracta. 

I  urge  you  to  see  that  the  small 
at   builders   who   persist   In   wild 
alBMd  at  milking  veterans  of  long 
funds  for   homes,   are   kept  vmde  r 
WhUa  the  present  hotialng  markr 
paar  to  be  another  KloxMlika  In 
Signal  Hill  In  oU.  tha  human 
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home  btillding  is  paramount.  Upon  the 
hooMa  and  home  life  of  the  Nation,  hinges 
the  future  of  America,  her  strength,  the 
solution  of  her  child-delinquency  problems, 
respect  for  law  and  order  and.  above  all. 
a  healthy  people,  morally  armed  at  all  times, 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  American  line 
against  ideologies  and  forces  pressuring  from 
all  points  around  the  world. 

A  year  ago.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
antlcipatitig  construction  problems,  en- 
deavored to  help.  We  wrote  the  industry, 
the  labor  unions,  and  Oovernment  or  lals 
in  an  effort  to  untangle  many  of  the  prob- 
lems as  they  affected  veterans.  We  were 
assured  that  progress  was  being  made;  that 
building  requirements  would  bo  met.  We 
were  assured  that  apprentice  training  would 
be  stepped  up  sufficiently  to  care  for  the 
great  demand  for  additional  constrxictton 
workers.  Today,  the  shortage  of  building 
employees  threatens  again  to  slow  down 
hom<  construction.  A^ain  I  remind  you  that 
veterms  as  uniformed  fighters  and  workers 
for  their  country  hare  learned  that  great 
programs  and  plans  can  be  accomplished 
through  rigid  planning  and  operations. 

As  home  builders,  you  are  vitally  In- 
terested In  employment,  taxation,  national 
Income,  home  financing,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  in  general.  When  times  are 
good,  you  have  ctistomers. 

Our  future  is  entwined  and  dependent 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
and  since  the  veteran  population  and  those 
directly  related  to  veterans  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  constitute  a  majority  of  our 
people,  It  Is  only  right  that  your  organiza- 
tion and  mine  Insure  that  veteran  welfare 
Is  more  than  prumiaes  and  words. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Spjeaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sioMAL  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  John  Chabot  Smith,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  HeraW  Tribune 
on  February  21.  1947:  { 

aarr.'^rM    issxtes    whitx    papxr    ow   palistinb 
cxisis — rr  contains  bkvin.   moxrison.  and 

aXAB    FLAMS    BXTT    HAS    LrnXK    NEW    MATEKIAL 

(By  John  Chabot  Smith) 

LONBON.  February  20. — A  new  white  paper 
on  Palestine  was  issued  by  the  British  Gov- 
emnicnt  today,  containing  what  have  been 
called  the  Morrison  plan,  the  Arab  plan,  and 
the  Bevln  plan. 

The  pamphlet,  designated  "Cmd.  7044.- 
prlce  4  pence,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
monumental  heap  of  documents  which  Brit- 
ain Intends  to  lay  before  the  United  Nations. 
An  official  source  said  today  that  every  white 
paper,  committee  of  inquiry  report,  and  other 
official  documents  dating  back  to  the  Balfour 
declF-ratlon  of  1917  will  be  Included. 

Today's  release  contained  little  new  mate- 
rial, since  the  Bevln  plan  had  already  been 
unof^ially  circulated,  and  the  other  two 
officiilly  published.  Significant,  however, 
was  i'oreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevln's  summa- 
tion of  Briuin's  25  years  as  mandatory  ruier 
of  I*alestlne.  His  concluding  paragraph 
follows : 

"Throughout  the  period  of  mandatory  rtile 
In  PiUestlne  It  has  been  tha  object  of  His 
liajejty's  OoTcmment   to  lay  the  founda- 


tions for  an  Independent  Palestinian  state, 
in  which  Arabs  and  Jews  would  enjoy  equal 
rights.  The  state  of  tension  between  the 
two  peoples  which  has  existed  thereto  has 
continually  thwarted  the  attempts  of  the 
mandatory  power  to  progress  toward  this 
end.  •  •  •  The  prc^}osals  contained  In 
the  present  memorandum  are  designed  to 
give  the  two  peoples  an  opportunity  of  dem- 
onstrating their  ability  to  work  together 
for  the  good  of  Palestine  as  a  whole,  and  so 
providing  a  stable  foundation  for  an  inde- 
pendent state." 

Curiously  enough,  thu  statement  Is  not 
exactly  what  the  League  of  Nations  mandate 
said  the  mandatory  power  was  supposed  to 
do.  W^hether  Bevln's  wn-ds  mean  the  same 
as  rhe  words  us<!d  in  the  mandate  Is  argu- 
able: Indeed.  Arabs  and  Jews  have  arcued  the 
poifit  for  25  years  and  the  argument  has  con- 
tributed toward  the  tension  Bevln  referred  to. 
The  words  used  in  this  connecUon  in  the 
mandate  are: 

Whereas  the  Principal  AUied  Powers  have 
also  agreed  that  the  Mandatory  should  ba 
responsible  for  putting  Into  effect  the  (Bal- 
fo\ir>  declaration  •  •  •  in  favor  of  tha 
establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  National 
Home  for  the  Jewish  people.  It  being  clearly 
understood  that  nothing  should  be  done 
which  might  prejudice  the  civU  and  religious 
righu  of  existing  non -Jewish  communities  in 
Palestine,  or  the  rights  and  political  status 
enjoyed  by  Jews  In  any  other  country;  and 

"Whereas  recognition  has  thereljy  been 
given  to  the  historical  connection  of  the 
Jewish  people  with  Palestine  and  to  the 
grounds  for  reconstituting  their  National 
Home  in  that  country.     •     •     • 

"The  Mandatory  shall  be  responsible  for 
placing  the  country  under  such  political,  ad- 
mlnlstiative  and  economic  conditions  as  will 
secure  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Home,  as  laid  down  in  the  preamble, 
and  the  development  of  self-governing  In- 
stitutions, and  also  for  safeguarding  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  all  the  inhabltanu  of 
Palestine.  Irrespective  of  race  and  religion." 

Bevln  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tues- 
day that  the  mandate  had  proved  unwork- 
able: the  new  white  paper  does  aot  settle 
the  old  argument  of  whether  Britain  ever 
tried  to  make  it  work. 

The  text  of  the  Bevln  plan,  as  released 
today,  confirms  in  every  Important  detail  the 
versions  of  it  which  circulated  unofficially  as 
■oon  as  the  foreign  secretary  submitted  It 
to  the  Arab  delegations  and  the  Jewish 
Agency  representatives  on  February  7  The 
principal  difference  Is  that  the  text  is  tricky 
and  ambiguous. 

The  Morrison  plan  consists  of  an  extract 
from  a  speech  made  by  Herbert  Morrison  In 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Jul     31,  1948. 

The  Arab  plan  submitted  by  the  Arab  dele- 
gations to  the  Palestine  conference  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1946.  was  made  public  at  that 
time 

The  white  paper  also  releases  for  the  first 
time  the  official  explanatory  map  attached  to 
the  Morrison  plan.  This  shows  exactly  what 
unofficial  versions  of  the  map  portrayed— a 
small  Z-shaped  Jewish  area,  embracing  part 
of  the  coast  from  Haifa,  southward  in  the 
hills  around  Galilee:  an  Arab  enclave  at 
Jaffa:  the  Jerusalem  district  and  the  Negeb 
desert  under  British  rtile;  and  the  rest,  al- 
most half  the  country,  designated  "Arab 
Province." 

By  a  curious  accident  of  the  map  maker's 
art,  the  boundary  of  the  Negeb  In  the  Mor- 
rison plan  neatly  divides  the  name  Palestine 
into  the  Bntlsh-ruled  'Pale'  and  the  Jewish 
and  Arab  provinces  of  "Stlne."  Britain  has 
long  used  to  word  "pale"  to  distinguish  a 
district  which  has  a  special  law  and  govern- 
ment from  the  surrounding  territory.  There 
was  an  KngUsh  "pale"  In  Ireland,  until 
Queen  Elizabeth  conquered  the  wholt  Island, 
frcm  which  comes  the  expression  "beyond 
the  pale."  The  Russian  Caars  maintained  a 
pale  for  the  Jews  in  Russia. 
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The  map  shows  scattered  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  the  Arrh  provinces  of  the  "Stlne," 
but  a  detour  of  the  boundary  excludes  the 
southernmost  Jews  from  the  "Pale."  The 
map  Is  dated  July  1,  1946;  since  then  the 
Jewish  settlements  have  been  extended 
southward  deep  into  this  area. 

No  map  acccmpanies  the  Bevin  plan  in 
the  published  white  paper,  but  an  official 
said  the  requisite  map  has  been  prepared. 
It  shows  at  least  20  different  Jewish  and 
Arab  zones,  the  unit  of  local  administration 
being  the  municipality  instead  of  the  prov- 
ince, he  said. 


Select  Committee  To  loTestisale 
Newsprint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  MOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1947 

^  Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  to  support  House  Resolution 
58.  Throughout  the  country  many  small 
papers  and,  in  fact,  many  large  papers 
have  been  confronted  with  the  serious 
problem  of  obtaining  newsprint.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  many  other  types  of 
paper,  including  wrapping  paper  and 
paper  products  used  by  other  business 
concerns.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  establish  this  committee  to 
make  these  studies. 

In  order  that  the  country  may  know 
the  reasons  for  this  shortage,  and  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  paper  and 
paper  supplies  in  the  United  States,  this 
study  and  investigation  Is  necessary. 
Unless  we  can  find  a  correction  for  this 
difQculty,  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  small  newspapers  will  have  to  dis- 
continue publication. 


Lirnf  Costs  an4  Waf  e  Lerels 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssACHTJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOXTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1947 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  rapid  advance  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  particularly  In  view  of  the  price 
increases  in  some  meats  and  other  food- 
stuffs, it  is  my  belief  that  the  Congress 
Is  under  an  imperative  duty  to  explore 
the  reasons  for  these  increases  and  seek 
to  provide  relief  for  the  distressed 
American  consumer. 

In  the  main,  we  have  two  alternatives. 
We  can  permit  this  situation  to  continue 
without  taking  any  action  to  alleviate  it. 
permit  the  cost  of  living  to  boimd  sharply 
upward,  and  in  that  event  be  confronted 
with  renewed,  determined  wage  demands, 
strikes,  and  labor  disputes,  and  possibly 
be  faced  also  with  demands  for  the  re- 
turn of  drastic  economic  controls  over 
our  economy,  or.  on  the  other  band,  we 
can  move  now.  speedily  and  eflBciently  to 
uncover  the  causes,  practices,  and  basic 


conditions  that  lie  behind  the  rapid  rises 
in  the  cost  of  Uving  and  if  we  are  pains- 
taking in  the  matter  be  in  a  position 
where  we  can  take  specific  action  to  stop 
these  alarming  trends  and  stabilize  the 
wage-price  relationship  at  reasonaUe 
levels. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  this  Government 
and  our  free-enterprise  system  of  con- 
ducting business  will  have  to  find  satis- 
factory answers  to  the  great  pending 
question  of  the  increased  cost  of  living 
in  the  very  near  future,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  to  investigate  every 
phase  of  this  problem  and  hope  for  ii5 
early  adoption. 

Tne  resolution  fc^ows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  there  is  hereby  esUb- 
lished  a  select  committee  thereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "committee")  to  study  the  prices 
of  necessaries  of  life  and  problems  facing 
the  purchaaUig  public  as  the  result  of  {N-ice 
advances,  to  be  composed  of  seven  Members 
of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves,  to  tie  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Reprcsentati\'es. 

Sac.  a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee— 

(a)  To  make  a  full  and  complete  'study 
and  investigation  of  the  problems  facing 
American  consumers  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
cbaae  of  necessities  of  life  in  the  markets 
of  this  country  at  reasonable  prices  and  in 
adequate  quantities,  the  basic  reasons  for 
the  advance  In  the  cost  of  Uvlng ,  and  prac- 
tices, factors,  and  conditions  which  bear  on 
or  contribute  to  cause  high  price  levels. 

(b)  To  make  recommendations  to  Congress 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  with  respect 
to  remedial  action  looking  toward  increased 
production,  efficient  distribution,  lower  prices 
for  consumer  goods,  and  increase  in  con- 
sumer purchasing  power. 

Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  is  authorlxed  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  to  employ 
such  experts,  and  such  clerical,  stenographic. 
and  other  assistants,  to  require  by  sul^na 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  documents, 
to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  tes- 
timony, and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It 
deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic 
services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be 
in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  have  power  to 
ap[)olnt  EUbcommitteeB  to  assist  the  com- 
mittee in  Its  work.  The  members  of  the 
committee  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  vested  in  the  committee. 

See.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  stun  of  $50,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 


Nebraska's  Eightieth  AnaiTcrsary 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1947 

Mr.  STEFAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  1867  a 
terrible  War  Between  the  States  had 

only  recently  ended.    The  martyred  Lin- 
coln was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 


every  Uvlng  man.  Secretary  Seward 
was  to  conclude  the  purchase  of  Russia'! 
only  possession  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— Alaska — and  would  be  wincing 
under  the  barbed  words  of  the  press 
which  would  call  what  he  was  to  do 
Seward's  Polly  and  the  "Secretary's  Ice 
Box."  Archduke  Maximilian  had  failed 
to  make  Mexico  a  European  colony.  It 
was  against  this  brilliant  backgrotmd  of 
woild-shaklng  events  that  President 
Andrew  Johnson  affixed  his  signature  to 
a  proclamation  on  March  1. 1867,  making 
the  State  of  Nebraska  one  of  these  United 
States. 

There  are  not  many  alive  today  who 
remember  the  Nebraska  of  If 67.  Yet  few 
out  of  the  140.000,000  Americans  today 
are  unaware  of  what  they  owe  to  Ne- 
braska. During  the  late  war  Nebra.«ka 
men  and  women.  Nebraska  factories,  and 
Nebraska  farms  contributed  far  beyond 
the  line  of  duty  to  the  attainment  of  our 
common  victory.  What  Nebraska  farm- 
ers did  for  victory  is  typical  of  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  presoit-day  Nebraska.  Al- 
though mw?t  of  Nebraska's  farm  F>opu- 
iation  which  came  within  the  Hmits  of 
the  draft  age  could  have  claimed  occu- 
pational deferment,  31  percent  of  that 
iige  group  waived  such  immunity  and 
went  intx)  the  armed  services.  More  than 
15  percent  of  that  age  group  left  their 
farms  to  work  In  war  factories.  Thus, 
with  only  about  half  of  the  normal  farm 
workers  and  with  makeshift  machinery 
liunar  together  by  baling  wire  and  a  pray- 
er. Nebraska's  remaining  farmers  tackled 
the  most  challenging  task  which  has  yet 
ix)me  their  way — that  of  feeding  the 
»rmed  services,  of  feeding  our  alHes.  and 
of  feeding  the  American  people.  How 
well  they  did  this  tremendous  job  Is  now 
proud  history.  Truly  they  made  bricks 
without  straw.  During  the  war  years 
Nebraska  farms  produced  grain  and  meat 
crops  10  to  40  percent  in  excess  of  the 
highest  yield  of  peacetime  years. 

What  were  the  factors  behind  this 
monumental  accomplishment? 

There  were  two  such  factors — the  land 
and  the  people. 

Early  travelers  through  what  is  now 
Nebraska  saw  few  trees  and  concluded 
that  land  which  was  not  suitable  for  trees 
was  not  stiitable  for  agrictiKure.  Maj. 
Stephen  H.  Long  was  one  of  these  tale 
bearers.  After  visiting  this  region  in 
1819  he  drew  a  map  of  his  travels  on 
which  he  called  the  entire  area  between 
the  Platte  River  and  the  Red  River  in 
Texas  "the  Great  Desert."  In  his  offi- 
cial report  he  said  that — 


Nebraska — 

is  almost  wholly  unlit  for  ctiltlvation  and, 
of  course,  uninhabitable  for  people  depend- 
ing upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence. 

But  George  Catlin — one  of  America's 
great  artists  and  the  first  painter  of  Ne- 
braska scoiery — held  a  far  different 
opinion.  After  being  in  Nebraska  in  1832 
he  wrote: 

There  is  no  mere  beautiful  prairie  country 
in  the  world  than  that  which  is  to  be  seen 
here.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  grace- 
fully •  •  •  undulating  like  the  swells 
of  the  ocean  after  a  heavy  storm,  and  every- 
where covered  with  beautiful  green  turf  and 
with  occasional  patches  of  trees.     The  »xM 
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Nebraska's  80  years  of  stateh(x>d 
proved    that    artist    Catlin — i 
Long — was  the  true  prophet 

The   people   who   settled 
State  were  home  builders.    The^- 
desire  to  wrest  what  riches 
from  Nebraska  soil  and  spend  their 
elsewhere.     These  people  cam' 
braska    to    Uve.      They    built 
churches,  and  schools.    These 
primary    interests.     In    fact, 
produced  the  first  homesteader 
tire  United  States.    In  the 
after    midnight    on    January 
Daniel  Freeman  was  the  first  to 
vantage    of    the    Homestead 
claimed   160  acres  on  Cub  Cr 
Beatrice.    Since  that  time,  over 
homesteaders  have  received 
120.COO.000  acres  from  our 
Of  these  homesteaders,  consi 
100.000  have  lived  in  Nebraska 

Whence  came  these  people 
Nebraska  as  home?    Prom  New 
and  New  York,  from  Michigan 
nots.  from  the  war-torn  Statefe 
South.     More  and  more  settles 
from  far  acrt>ss  the  seas.    The 
tied  Holt  County  in   1874  and 
County  in  1877.    Germans  settled 
son.  Stanton,  and  Thajrer 
tween  1867-70.     Swedes  settled 
and  Saunders  Counties  about 
In  Phelps  and  Burt  Counties  ab|>ut 
Bohemians     founded     con 
Knox,    Colfax.    Saunders.    an( 
Counties  about  1870.     A  group 
landers  settled  in  the  south  of 
ter  County  between   1868-70. 
Germans     l)egan     to     settle 
County  about   1875  and 
settlements    into    Clay    and 
Counties.     Danish.  Swedish, 
and  Polish  communities  were 
Howard   and   Valiey  Counties 
settlements  were  made  in 
Nemaha.  Antelope,  and  other 
The  seeds  of  greatness  of  Nebraska 
pie  were  brought  in  from  a 
ferent  States  and  from  a  dozen 
foreign  countries:  but.  once  th4se 
took  root  in  Nebraska  soil,  the 
which    grew    from    them 
braska's    most    valuable 
geotis.  hard-working,  law-abidinjg 
lean  citizens. 

Nebraska  is  not  today — and  it 
M  years  ago— a  land  for  the 
thinks  the  world  owes  him  a  living 
out  blood,  sweat,  and  tears.    It 
for  the  patriot:  a  h«ne  for  the 
Nebra^kan.s  have  weathered 
winter,  watched  their  seedlings 
a  spring  drought,  faced  a  plague 
hoppers    in    the   summer,    and 
prairie  fires  in  the  fall 
neers.  alive  today,  have  seen  th^ir 
ones  fall  under  Indian  tomaha«pts 
land  that  is  theirs  they  paid  fo: 
gold,  but  in  gore:  not  in  silvei 
suffering. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  tne 
daughters  of  these  veterans  of 
frontier  had  the  strength,  the 
the  endurance  to  patch  up 
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farm  equipment  and.  in  spite  of  the  war- 
time lack  of  farm  workers,  to  break  all 
records  in  farm  production? 

Nebraska  was  home  to  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  prairie  scouts.  W.  P. — Buffalo 
Bill — Cody.  It  was  also  home  to  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  who  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  father  of  Arbor  Day,  a  day 
which  was  first  observed  in  Nebraska — 
before  being  celebrated  by  any  other 
SUte— on  April  10.  1872.  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  lived  in  Nebraska,  as  did 
William  Jennings  Biyan.  who  attained 
world-wide  fame  as  the  boy  orator  of 
the  Platte.  General  of  the  Army  John 
J.  Pershing  lived  for  several  years  in 
Nebi-aska.  John  G.  Neihardt  wrote  the 
history  of  Nebraska  in  deathless  poetry 
in  his  Song  of  Hugh  Glass.  Willa 
Gather.  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich,  Caroline 
Renfrew,  Howard  Erickson.  Leonard 
Stromberg.  and  Alvin  Johnson  are 
among  the  score  of  able  writers  who  have 
Immortalized  Nebraska  in  prose.  Ne- 
braska's Thurlow  Lieurance  composed  By 
the  Waters  of  Minnetonka.  Howard 
Han.son,  of  Wahoo,  Nebr.,  has  written 
symphonies  and  choral  works  as  well  as 
a  well-known  opera.  Merry  Mount.  Nor 
can  we  here  forget  that  Frederick  Rem- 
ington, who  was  with  the  Army  in  1890- 
1900  in  Nebraska,  told  the  story  of  our 
frontier  in  his  Justly  famous  paintings. 

Yes;  Nebraska  has  had  more  than  her 
share  of  great  men  and  women  in  agri- 
culture, in  industry.  In  commerce,  in 
transportation,  in  religion,  in  education, 
in  art,  in  science  and  in  literature.  They 
are  and  they  always  will  be  assets  to  our 
great  State.  Yet.  the  greatest  of  all 
assets  will  be  those  unnamed  heroes  and 
heroines,  who  endured  torch  and  toma- 
hawk, prairie  fire  and  blinding  blizzard, 
that  their  land  might  produce  and  that 
the  people  of  their  country  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  might  be  fed.  Their 
heritage  of  abiding  faith  and  matchless 
courage  is  by  far  a  greater  gift  to  their 
sons  and  daughters  than  even  the  firm, 
rich  soil  itself. 

Without  intending  it.  the  ablest  por- 
trayal of  Nebraska  before  or  since  made 
is  contained  in  a  paragraph  describing 
the  great  seal  of  Nebraska,  passed  by  the 
Nebraska  State  Legislature  in  1867. 

I  quote: 

The  eastern  part  of  the  circle  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  steamboat  ascending  the  Missouri 
River;  the  mechanic  arts  to  be  represented 
by  a  smith  with  hammer  and  anvil:  in  the 
foreground,  agriculture  to  be  represented  by 
a  settler's  cabin,  sheaves  of  wheat,  and  stalks 
of  growing  corn:  In  the  background  a  train 
of  cars  heading  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  on  the  extreme  west,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  be  plainly  In  view;  around  the  top 
of  this  circle,  to  be  In  capital  letters,  the 
motto,  -BquAlity  Before  the  Law."  and  the 
circle  to  be  surrounded  by  the  words.  "Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  March  1, 
1867." 

"Equality  before  the  law."  "Honesty  be- 
fore men,"  "Reverence  before  God " — 
these  are  the  precepts  that  have  made 
Nebraska  great  during  her  80  years  as  a 
State:  these  are  the  precepts  which  will 
continue  to  keep  Nebraska  great  as  long 
as  our  free  Nation,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, endures. 


Retirement  Pay  of  Certain  Members  of  the 
Regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CUUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  Missotm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1947 

Mr.  BVKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  2226.  for 
which  I  desire  to  solicit  the  support  of 
the  House. 

The  piirpose  of  this  bill  is  to  resolve 
certain  inequalities  in  retirement  pay  for 
those  members  of  the  Regular  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  who  were  promoted  from 
enlisted  status  and  given  temporary 
commissions  in  the  Regulai  Navy  or  Ma- 
rine Corps  during  the  war. 

Under  the  law  as  existing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  and  as  amended  since 
that  time — Public  Law  305,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress — enlisted  personnel  of 
the  Regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  who 
had  served  sufficient  time  to  make  them 
eligible  for  retirement  benefits  were 
transferred  to  what  is  known  as  the  Fleet 
Reserve  if  physically  qualified.  This  con- 
stitutes a  pool  of  trained  men  to  be 
called  upon  in  an  emergency  and  is  ad- 
ministered and  supervised  by  the  Navy 
Department.  The  status  of  these  man 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  members  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  who  are  on  inactive 
duty.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  maxi- 
mum retirement  pay,  the  law  requires 
that  enlisted  p)ersonnel  who  retire  after 
20  gears'  service  Join  the  Fleet  Reserve. 
Later,  after  a  specified  period  of  years, 
they  are  actually  retired  and  are  no 
longer  subject  to  recall  to  active  duty. 

As  originally  constituted,  the  Fleet 
Reserve  was  only  for  enlisted  personnel 
and  the  law  in  that  respect  has  never 
been  changed. 

A  temporary  commission  for  these  ex- 
enlisted  men  lapses  after  termination 
of  the  emergency  or  upon  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  prior  to  actual  retirement. 
Under  the  present  law  it  is  necessary 
that  these  temporary  oflBcers  transfer 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  draw  pay  while 
in  the  Fleet  Reserve  at  the  scale  of  the 
highest  enlisted  rating  held  by  them 
during  their  tour  of  active  duty.  This 
bill  seeks  to  make  these  temporary  ofiQ- 
cers  ehgible  to  draw  pay  in  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve at  the  scale  of  the  highest  com- 
missioned rank  held  while  on  active  duty 
and  so  amends  the  present  law. 

The  second  part  of  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned with  former  enlisted  men  who 
received  a  permanent,  as  distinguished 
from  a  temporary,  commission  in  the 
Regular  Navy.  These  officers  will  not 
revert  to  enlisted  status. 

Under  the  present  law  these  officers 
are  not  eligible  for  retirement  benefits  as 
officers  until  they  have  served  a  specified 
number  of  years  in  commissioned  rank. 
In  many  instances  these  men  were  well 
up  in  years  when  they  were  commis- 
sioned as  officers  and  they  may  not 
therefore  be  able  to  complete  the  re- 
quired number  of  years  of  commissioned 
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service  before  they  are  forced  by  age, 
illness,  or  reduced  appropriations  to  re- 
sign. The  second  part  of  this  bill  seeks 
to  correct  this  situation  and  to  put  these 
ofiBcers  on  an  equality  with  other  perma- 
nently commissioned  officers  of  the 
Regular  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  served  as  a 
Reserve  ofiBcer  in  the  Navy  during  the 
war.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  no 
more  loyal  or  valuable  service  was  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  by  any  group  of  offi- 
cers than  was  rendered  by  these  former 
enlisted  men  who  are  familiarly  known 
In  the  service  as  "Mustangs."  I  think 
it  only  fair  that  we  express  our  gratitude 
for  their  long  years  of  loyal  service  in  the 
ranks  by  putting  them  on  an  equality 
with  other  Regular  Navy  officers  who 
spent  their  entire  careers  in  a  commis- 
sioned status. 


National  Defense 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCOMEIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  three  resolutions  introducted 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Gearhart.] 

The  first  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 136,  deals  with  a  request  for  nego- 
tiations with  Denmark  for  the  acquisition 
of  Greenland:  the  second,  House  Joint 
Resolution  137.  purports  to  envCr  into 
negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
Islands  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and 
Caribbean  sea:  and  the  last  one.  House 
Joint  Resolution  138,  and  to  do  with  an 
invitation  to  the  people  of  Iceland  to  be- 
come a  State  of  the  Union. 

This  matter  is  important  because  it  is 
a  part  of  the  national-defense  program, 
or  if  it  is  not  at  the  present  time,  it  ought 
to  be.  and  I  think  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  should  get  behind  these  reso- 
lutions. I  have  today  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Eaton,  asking  for 
consideration  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  a  copy  of  my  letter  and  the  three 
resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  The  letter 
and  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

Washtncton,  D.  C,  February  27, 1947. 
Hon.  Craxlzs  A.  Eaton, 

Chairman.  House  Committet  on 

Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Re:  Hotue  Joint  Resolutions  136, 137,  and  138. 

Mt  Deas  Ms.  Craixmah;  I  am  respectfully 

urging  reasonably  prompt  hearings  on  the 

above   resolutions    introduced    by   otir   col- 


league. Representative  Gcasba«t.  of  Cali- 
fornia. If  you  wUl  examine  thc«e  resolu- 
tions, you  wUl  note  that  the  first  directs  that 
negotiations  be  entered  into  with  Denmark 
for  the  acquisition  of  Greenland.  House 
Joint  Resolution  137  requests  that  negotia- 
tions be  entered  into  for  the  acquisition  of 
certain  lands  In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  RcsoluUon 
138  provides  for  the  1  stiance  of  a  letter  of 
invitation  to  the  Govern  ment  and  people  of 
Iceland  to  become  a  State  in  the  Union  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  iliat  we  are  all 
intensely  Interested  In  hemispheric  defense. 
We  have  already  Indicated  our  willingness  In 
the  Tr-aty  of  Chapultepec  to  work  for  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  de- 
fenses, Including  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  Import  of  the  resolutions  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  constitutes,  in  my 
opinion,  an  integral  part  of  these  defenses. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
people  of  our  country  are  greatly  Interested 
In  seeing  that  the  objectives  of  the  resolu- 
tions are  accomplished. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Lawiznce  H.  Smra. 

House  Joint  Resolution  136 
Joint  resolution  requesting  that  negotiations 
be  entered  into  with  Denmark  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  Greenland 
Resolved,  etc.,  That  the  President  is  re- 
qiiested  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Den- 
mark  for   the   acquisition    by    purchase   of 
Greenland. 

House  Joint  Besolutian  187 
Joint  resolution  requesting  that  negotiations 
be  entered  into  for  the  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
Reaolved,  etc..  That  the  President  is  re- 
quested to  enter  into  negotiations  with — 

(1)  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Republic  of 
Prance  for  the  acquisition  by  purchase  of 
all  Islands  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 
the  Republic  of  Prance  situate  off  the  At- 
lantic Coast  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea; 

(2)  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Republic  of 
France,  and  such  other  countries  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  all  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  deemed  essential  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  and 

(3)  Such  countries  as  may  be  necessary  to 
acquire  ownership  and  control  of  the  Islands 
mandated  to  the  Empire  of  Japan  after  the 
First  World  War  and  such  other  Islands  of 
the  Empire  of  Japan  as  the  Secretary  of  War 
or  the  Secretary  uf  the  Navy  find  essential  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  areas. 

House  Joint  Resolution  138 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  letter  of  Invitation  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  Iceland  to  become  a  State 
in  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Reaolved,  etc..  That  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  issue  a  letter  of 
invitation  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
Iceland  to  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Any  such 
application  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  and  shall  contain 
an  assent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  a  copy 
of  the  State  constitution  adc^ted  to  apply 
if  such  application  for  statebood  Is  accepted 
by  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  this  Nation  is  the 
concliu:ive  fact  that  small  baMnets  is 
daily  being  pL'shed  aside  by  concentrated 
capital.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  are 
destroying  the  very  cornerstone  of  our 
American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

I  enthusiastically  endorse  House  Reso- 
lution 18  which  sets  up  again  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  study  the  conditions  surrounding 
small  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  large  busl- 
n^'sses  of  our  generation  at  one  time  were 
small  businesses,  "niey  have  grown  to 
their  present  proportions  almost  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress.  With  the  trend 
of  events  favoring  the  larper  business 
concerns,  the  l>eginning  and  develop- 
ment of  new  smaller  businesses  grows 
more  difUcuIt  daily. 

The  field  before  this  committee  is  of 
far-reaching  importance.  We  must  de- 
termine at  an  early  date  whether  or  not 
we  will  abandon  once  and  for  all  the  open 
doorway  that  has  made  possible  the  great 
business  enterprise  enjoyed  today  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Two  forces 
are  at  work  in  this  country — one  Is  a 
system  of  monopoly  against  which  too 
little  is  being  done  by  our  Government. 
This  force  is  rapidly  crushing  small  busi- 
ness and  depriving  the  individual  of  the 
opportunity  to  operate  a  business  for 
himself. 

Another  equally  dangerous  situation, 
perhaps  not  monopolistic,  but  much  of 
the  same  character,  prevails,  and  th.it  Is 
the  consolidation  of  businesses  with  large 
capital  structures. 

The  people  of  the  Natimi,  and  the 
Member?  of  Congress,  must  at  some  date 
not  too  far  in  the  future  recognize  once 
and  for  all  what  the  futiire  policy  of  this 
Nation  Is  to  be.  I,  for  one.  would  deplore 
the  day,  if  it  arrives,  when  small  business 
is  moved  aside  by  either  monopolistic 
powers  or  large  capital  groups. 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  a  greater 
eflBciency  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  large 
business  enterprise.  And  yet  we  go  back 
to  the  very  fact  that  most  of  our  pres- 
ent large  businesses  were  once  very  small. 
They  have  grown  to  their  present  pro- 
portions due  to  good  management,  and 
perhaps  due  to  consolidations,  and  as  a 
result  of  advantages  that  have  been  ac- 
corded by  the  Government. 

Small  business  needs  the  protection  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
This  committee  can  well  study  these 
problems  and  reounmend  to  this  Con- 
gress methods  that  can  be  put  forth  in 
the  form  of  laws  that  will  preserve  per- 
manently a  place  in  America  for  the  small 
businesses  of  this  day  and  those  which 
are  still  to  come. 
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Mr.   HOEVEN.     Mr.   Speaker. 
Resolution  58.  which  would  create 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  anc 
tigation  with  respect  to  present 
ture  supplies  of  newsprint  is  most 
During  the  war  period  a 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
dgn    Commerce    assisted    in    b 
•bout  a  rather  fair  distribution 
available  newsprint,  and  now 
trols  have  been  lifted  the  industry 
been  strugghng  along  in  an  attepipt 
carry  on  under  a  voluntary 
agreement  plan. 

Although  we  are  producing  mor( 
print  in  America  than  before 
mand  for  paper  and  paper  produ 
Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
result,  there  is  a  gn>at  shortage 
shortage  is  particularly  prevalent 
the  small   newspajsers  of  the 
and  at  the  present  time  many  o 
are  faced  with  the  danger  of 
Consequently,   almost  every 
publishers'    association,    includit^g 
small  newspaper  associations, 
nestly  requested  that  the  Commi 
Investigate  Newsprint  Shortages 
tinued. 

The  objectives  of  the  committee 
to  procure  a  fair  distribution  of 
ent  available  supply  of  newspriht 
paper  and  to  deal  with  the  problem 
getting     increased     paper 
Those  cf  us  from  the  Midwest 
Interested  In  agriculture  are 
interested  in  the  experiments 
been  going  on  at  several  Midwest 
and   imlversities   including   lowi 
College,  seeking  ways  and  means 
ufacture  paper  out  of  farm 
as  cornstalks,  oat  hulls,  straw, 
and  so  forth.    If  it  is  found  that 
make  paper  from  these  byprodficts 
agriculture,  we  will   go  a  long 
helping  agriculture  remain 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  w^ith 
luUon  and  urge  its  adc^tion. 
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Mr.  DOLUVER.  Mr.  Speakeij.  there 
are  nearly  80  newspapers  published  in 
the  15  counties  comprising  th«  Sixth 
Iowa  Congressional  District     Qt  that 
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number.  there  are  five  daily  papers 
and  other  weeklies  published  in  county- 
seat  towns.  Numerous  weekly  papers 
are  published  also  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities.. These  newspajiers  provide  a 
comprehensive  news  coverage  for  the 
people  of  that  area. 

I  know  and  recognize  the  great  im- 
portance of  these  publications.  They 
provide  the  local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional news  to  their  readers.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  homes  in  Iowa  who  rely 
more  Implicity  on  their  local  newspaper 
than  on  any  other  medium  of  public 
information.  No  other  periodical  re- 
ceives such  careful  perusal  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  as  the  local  paper. 
The  editor  and  publisher  are  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  their  readers. 
They  merit  and  have  the  confidence  of 
their  subscribers  and  advertisers.  The 
"country  press"  exercises  a  greater  de- 
gree of  influence,  proportionately,  than 
the  gigantic  metropolitan  newspapers  on 
the  public  with  whom  they  dome  in 
contact. 

Therefore,  I  Join  heartily  In  the  effort 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  sources  of  newsprint  to 
these  papers.  Perhaps  no  other  problem 
has  so  beset  the  smaller  newspaper  pub- 
lisher as  this  shortage  of  printing  paper. 

Furthermore,  this  committees  work 
may  have  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
industrial  use  of  farm  wastes.  Iowa 
farmers  produce  considerable  supplies  of 
the  basic  material  of  cellulose,  such  as 
cornstalks,  which  may  eventually  be  used 
for  newsprint,  or  otherwise  comn*ercially. 
This  committee  can.  and  I  am  sure  will, 
contribute  valuable  information  and  im- 
petiis  to  enlarging  the  market  for  farm 
wastes  of  many  kinds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  cive  my  vote 
and  unqualified  support  to  this  resolu- 
tion, establishing,  as  it  does,  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  deal  with  the  newsprint  shortage. 
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Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
February  25  relative  to  the  deplorable 
conditions  existing  in  the  field  of  labor 
because  of  faulty  legislation  and  setting 
forth  the  urgent  need  for  corrective 
legislation: 

TOO  DKASnC 

In  recent  days  there  has  come  befcve  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
HouM  of  Representatives  a  parade  of  wlt- 
n  as  see  whose  testimony  adds  up  to  an  almost 
incredible  story  of  intimidation  and  arro- 
gance perpetrated  on  helpless  individuals  by 
labor  unions.    In  each  case  the  law-enforce- 


ment agencies  were  either  helpless  or  un- 
willing to  act. 

There  Is  not  space  here  to  give  even  the 
major  details  of  the  story,  but  perhaps  one 
statement  credited  to  a  union  leader  in  a 
court  proceeding  will  epitomize  the  attitude 
from  which  this  violence  sprung.  He  as- 
serts: 

"Contracts  don't  mean  anything  to  us.  We 
don't  have  to  recognize  them  unless  we  want 
to.    That's  the  law." 

Technically  that  statement  may  be  faulty. 
Practically  it  Is  no  exaggeration.  The  terms 
of  the  law  are  such  that  this  man  and  bit 
kind  have  ample  reason  to  believe  that  they 
occupy  a  privileged  position  wherein  they 
can  tear  their  solemn  promises  to  bits  and 
flaunt  their  Immunity  before  the  courts  of 
the  land.  Practically  that  Is  the  position  they 
occupy. 

Federal  laws — principally  the  Norris-La 
Ouardia  and  the  Wagner  Acts — have  made 
available  to  union  leaders  a  field  of  power 
where  they  could  operate  uncurbed  by  the 
rules  that  other  citizens  must  mind. 

When  that  field  was  opened  two  things 
were  inevitable.  One  was  that  It  would  be 
occupied.  The  other  was  that  the  successful 
occupants  would  be  those  capable  of  the  most 
ruthless  methods. 

No  one  expects  that  men  like  Mr.  Green  and 
Mr.  Murray,  who  are  Its  beneficiaries,  will 
acknowledge  this  situation  or  do  anything 
except  to  try  to  bold  their  privileges.  But  it 
is  puzzling  when  a  great  many  conscientious 
lawmakers  either  do  not  see  the  situation  or 
are  unwilling  to  take  action  that  Is  adequate. 
And  certainly  the  legislative  proposals  that 
seem  to  gather  the  most  support  do  Indicate 
either  blindness  or  timidity. 

A  union  Imports  its  strong-arm  squad  into 
a  small  Connecticut  village,  overturns  the 
trucks  ci  a  family-owned  dairy,  and  beats  up 
employees.  What  makes  a  Congressman 
think  that  men  who  do  that  will  become 
^eetly  reasonable  If  legislation  creates  a 
Federal  mediation  board?  Or  that  It  will  be 
checked  by  a  provision  of  law  that  says  such 
actions  will  result  In  a  withdrawal  of  bargain- 
ing rights?  For  what  possible  evidence  Is 
there  that  such  a  union  means  to  do  anything 
that  could  seriously  be  called  bargaining? 

Another  reform  proposed  is  that  employers 
shall  have  the  right  of  free  speech,  and  what 
does  that  mean  to  a  union  officer  who  In- 
forms an  employer  that  he  can  resume  busi- 
ness only  after  he  gets  to  his  kneA  and 
apologizes  for  a  personal  remark? 

The  fact  is  that  the  measures  on  which 
congressional  sentiment  seems  to  be  crystal- 
lizing merely  skirt  the  edges  of  this  problem. 
They  insist  on  treating  symptoms  and  even 
those  not  very  boldly.  When  it  Is  suggested 
that  this  Congress  undo  the  grant  of  special 
privilege  which  another  Congress  legislated. 
leaders — even  so  good  a  man  as  Senator 
Tatt — speak  warnings  about  "drastic"  action. 
What  is  there  drastic  about  penalizing  men 
who  disregard  their  contracts?  What  is 
drastic  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  legal 
right  of  a  union  of  teamsters  demanding 
tribute  from  girl  clerks  in  a  food  market? 
And  what  at>out  a  law  which  allows  the  same 
union  to  say  when  an  employer  shall  attend 
to  his  own  business  In  his  own  shop?  What 
a  travesty  to  talk  of  "cooling  off"  periods 
changing  the  course  of  men  who  have  delll>- 
erately  organized  armies  skilled  In  arson  and 
mayhem. 

The  conditions  from  which  these  things 
result  were  created  by  legislation.  They  can 
be  corrected  by  legislation.  Unless  that  la 
done,  something  which  U  Indeed  "drastic" 
will  happen,  and  It  U  only  neceesary  to  point 
out  that  in  one  case  told  to  the  House  com- 
mittee only  the  good  sense  of  the  bedeviled 
employer  prevented  members  of  his  commu- 
nity taking  matters  into  their  own  hands. 
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Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Ship  Sales,  Charters, 
and  Lay-Ups  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  cover- 
ing the  Ship  Sales  Act  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, has  been  holding  hearings  cover- 
ing the  matter  of  the  return  of  our 
merchant  ships  from  England  and  other 
countries,  including  Russia.  In  the 
course  of  the  hearings  there  has  been 
a  refusal  to  disclose  to  the  committee 
and  Congress  certain  communications, 
and  today  I  have  caused  a  subpoena  to 
issue  for  the  Honorable  Cjteorge  C. 
Marshall.  Secretary  of  State,  to  appear 
before  the  committee  and  there  to  testify 
on  matters  concerning  this  transaction 
and  bring  with  him  all  books,  papers,  and 
communications  covering  some  100  mer- 
chant ships  belonging  to  the  United 
States  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Russia  which  have  not  been  returned  to 
this  country. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
William  Clayton,  at  a  former  hearing 
stated  there  had  been  a  communication 
directed  to  Russia  and  that  some  con- 
siderable time  ago  a  reply  was  received. 
He  further  stated  the  answer  was  un- 
satisfactory but  refused  to  disclose  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Congress  the  con- 
tents of  the  reply,  saying  it  was  not  for 
the  committee.  Since  that  time  the 
Russians  have  Issued  a  statement  that 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
divided  470.000  tons  of  merchant  ship- 
ping taken  from  the  Germans.  Up  to 
this  time  the  committee  has  no  informa- 
tion of  the  United  States  receiving  any 
such  tonnage.  What  connection  could 
there  be  with  reference  to  this  state- 
ment and  the  Russians  keeping  our 
ships? 

Since  the  refusal  to  disclose  the  con- 
tents of  the  correspondence  covering 
these  ships  with  Russia.  I  am  informed 
the  Department  of  State  has  disclosed 
communications  from  coimtries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Could  it  be  that 
Russia  is  the  sacred  cow  of  the  State 
Department? 


Who  Laufhs  Last 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  msiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  February  27,  1947 

Mr.    GIUilE.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarlis  In 
the  Rbcord,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
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torial  from  the  Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel  of  February  19,  1947: 

WHO   LATTGHS   LAST 

At  long  last  a  noticeable  percentage  of  the 
people  In  the  land  are  awakening  with  a 
shock  to  And  that  the  dry  rot  of  Commu- 
nist infiltration  has  progressed  here  to  a  dan- 
gerous stage. 

A  lot  of  citizens  won't  believe  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  fire  until  they  find  a  blaze 
on  their  own  roofs;  they  refuse  to  take  com- 
munism seriously  until  they  find  that  a  net- 
work of  Red  spies,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
German  alien,  has  honeycombed  the  country 
for  months,  perhaps  years. 

We  wonder  what  a  certain  Indiana  edu- 
cator named  William  Albert  Wirt  might  say 
today  if  he  were  alive. 

We  wonder  how  many  p>eople  even  remem- 
l>er  the  name  of  this  Oary  school  superin- 
tendent who  was  mercilessly  pilloried  by  the 
crackpotc  and  revolutionaries,  the  stupid  in- 
telligentsia, and  the  know-nothings  of  13 
years  ago. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  March  24,  1934, 
that  William  A.  Wirt's  letter,  which  he  had 
sent  to  a  few  close  friends  and  a  few  news- 
papers, broke  into  print.  There  is  no  need 
to  go  Into  details,  but  the  letter  related  how 
he,  Wirt,  had  attended  a  party  during  a 
trip  to  Washington,  and  had  heard  the  guests 
planning  how  the  Communists  were  eventu- 
ally to  take  over  the  United  States. 

Their  thesis,  he  said,  was  that  Roosevelt 
was  merely  the  "Kerensky  of  this  revolu- 
tion," and  their  scheme  was  to  "keep  him  In 
the  middle  of  the  stream."  drunk  on  his  own 
power,  until  the  strong  man  was  ready  to 
take  over. 

Seldom  in  our  history  has  a  man  been  so 
vilified,  so  ridiculed  as  was  Mr.  Wirt  when 
the  charges  were  published. 

Representative  Foulkes.  of  Hartford,  Mich., 
harangued  the  Congress  on  "intellectual 
Jackasses."  Altkxd  L.  Bm.wiKKU,  North 
Carolma's  Representative  in  the  lower  House, 
said,  "We've  had  two  great  discoveries:  Dr. 
Cook,  who  discovered  the  North  Pole,  and 
Dr.  Wirt,  who  discovered  Communists  in  the 
United  States  Government." 

The  left-wing  New  Deal  pay-rollers  Joined 
Pravda,  the  Communist  daily,  in  hooting  at 
the  Gary  educator  and  his  charges:  Ickes 
called  him  a  sorehead;  Rlchberg  called  him 
&  "cuttlefish  squirt";  Adolpb  Berle  called  him 
a  "credulous  old  duffer";  Jdrs.  Roosevelt, 
with  her  inimitable  wit,  compared  his  story 
to  Alice  In  Wonderland. 

Wise  boy  cartoonists  across  the  country 
Joined  In  the  fun.  Herblock,  of  NEA.  pic- 
tured Dr.  Wirt  leaving  Washington,  his  own 
face  naving  been  discovered  "the  reddest 
part  of  the  investigation."  Duffy,  in  the  Bal- 
timore Sun,  showed  him  as  a  naive  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  reading  Das  Kapltal.  Tal- 
burt.  In  the  Washington  Daily  News,  pictured 
a  miniature  cat  escaping  from  the  "red  plot" 
bag.  So  it  went.  Everybody  had  a  good 
laugh.  Everybody,  that  Is,  who  didn't  know 
any  better. 

It  is  a  source  of  some  gratification,  though 
no  particular  pleasure,  to  recall  ttuit  on 
March  27,  1934.  3  days  after  Dr.  Wirt  made 
his  statement,  the  News-Sentinel  said,  edi- 
torially: "It  will  be  a  serious  mistake  for 
anybody  to  attempt  light  dismissal  of  the 
charges   brought   by   Superintendent   Wirt. 

•  *  *  Indeed,  there  is  more  of  the  Stalin 
than  of  the  Kerensky  type  of  government  al- 
ready   manifesting    itself    In    Washington. 

•  •  •  There  should  be  a  deep-searching 
probe."  The  cartoon  by  the  late  Harry  Lari- 
mer, News-Sentinel  cartoonist,  urged  that 
the  charges  be  "smoked  out"  for  a  thorough 
investigation. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  thorough  Investi- 
gation (H-,  as  we  had  urged,  a  deep-searching 
probe.  The  investigation  was  deliberately 
turned  Into  a  three-ring  circus,  with  Dr, 
Wirt  depicted  aa  the  leadlrtg  down. 


Let  VIS  check  back  to  see  what  the  famed 
educator's  charges  were. 

The  Communists  and  fellow  travelers  at 
the  party,  he  said,  had  outlined  the  follow- 
ing plan: 

To  keep  Communists  in  key  positions  in 
the  Government. 

To  substitute  decrees  by  executive  <1»- 
partments  and  agencies  for  organic  law. 

To  replace  private  industry  and  commerc* 
with  a  planned  economy. 

To  decentrallEe  cities  and  redistribute  In- 
dustry and  population  through  housing 
projects. 

To  end  private  lending  agencies  and  con- 
trol borrowers  by  Federal  monopoly  of  long- 
term  commercial  loans. 

To  dictate  policies  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  other  avenues  of  public  opinion. 

To  corral  the  farm  vote  through  sulxidles. 

To  quiet  business  and  labor  by  doles  to 
make  them  dependent  on  the  Government. 

To  chill  the  spine  of  business  by  pubUd 
invectigations. 

To  discredit  financiers  by  plcttulng  them 
as  crooks. 

To  call  political  opponents  traitors  and 
use  the  police  power  of  the  State  to  crack 
down  on  them. 

To  keep  President  Roosevel*-.  as  th* 
Kereiisky  of  the  revolution,  in  the  middle 
of  a  swift  stream  and  Intoxicated  with  his 
decisions  until  he  could  be  replaced  by  a 
determined  dictator. 

These  were  the  charges;  this  was  the 
plan  Dr.  Wirt  exposed,  and  for  bis  pains  he 
was  smeared  and  ridiculed  by  some  of  the 
very  people  who  today  are  Just  emerging 
from  their  stupor  to  find  that  communism 
is  fiourlshlng  in  the  United  States. 

One  may  check  over  all  the  12  points  of 
the  Communist  pattern  of  1934,  and  see  for 
himself  whether  the  New  Deal  did  not,  by 
one  method  or  another,  try  them  all  and 
with  considerable  success. 

Only  In  a  figurative  manner  did  Mr. 
Roosevelt  develop  as  the  Kereiuky  of  the 
Red  revolution  in  America.  But  it  was  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Dealers  who  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  Communist  infiltra- 
tion which  now  menaces  this  Nation. 


Abraham  Lincola 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVBB 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a 
few  days  ago.  throughout  America,  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  great 
President,  was  marked  by  a  series  of  ban- 
quets as  well  as  patriotic  meetings  and 
essay  contests. 

A  pupil  of  St.  Patrick's  Parochial 
School,  Valley  Palls,  R.  I.,  In  my  district. 
Miss  Esther  M.  Powers.  12-year-old 
daughter  of  the  Honorable  William  E. 
Powers.  State  representative  and  Demo- 
cratic deputy  floor  leader  in  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly,  was  awarded 
the  Thomas  Leighton  Memorial  Fund 
prize  for  her  essay  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  essay  is  so  well  done  that  under 
leave  already  granted  to  me.  I  include  tt 
herewith  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

It  follows: 

AaaaaAM  limcolm 

The  year  1809  gave  to  the  world  a  Itaby 
who  was  to  grow  up  to  be  oat  of  the 
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HON.  EDWARD  J. 

or  Niw  jiaa«T 
»  THB  MOUBB  OT  BBPRMBNtIiITVM 

Tkwtiai/,  F9bntMrt  17.  U 

Mr  HART.    Mr.  SpMker.  InlconMC- 
with  the  ftddren  r«crntly  Aellvcr«d 


bgr  Mr.  George  E.  Strlngfellow  to  the 
gniduatea  of  the  A.  Harry  Moore  School 
m  Jersey  City.  I  Include  In  this  extension 
of  remarkg  mi  editorial  comment  upon 
the  thousMa  iKprwiid  in  th«t  address 
which  appenred  In  the  Oranne  (N.  J.) 
Tran.<crlpt.  under  date  of  Pe^rtiary  IS. 
1947.    The  editorial  follows:     ! 

VnwUla    HANDtCAM    AS    A    CMALUUIOI 

Our  Oovemmtnt  haa  been  very  thoucbtfui 
about  the  senaibllitiea  of  tto  cltHsana.  We 
haveat  beoa  allowed  to  see  the  wminded  and 
brokaa  sea  who  came  back  frota  tha  wara. 
Por  tha  OKiat  part  they  have  been  hidden 
away  la  tbe  Middle  Weat  or  In  tacAatad  spou 
tn  the  Baat.  During  the  war  tha  axplanatlon 
fur  this  was  that  it  wouldn't  do  the  home- 
ffOBt  norale  aay  good.  and.  bcsldea.  the 
woaaded  aaaa  pref aired  to  be  aloae  with  hu 
burta  or  at  lenat  among  others  who  were 
battered  like  hlmaalf. 

OdM  reality  reaaali  to  us  that  there  are 
thoMMaada  upon  thotieaada  of  these  veterans 
without  an  arm  or  a  lag,  or  with  damaged 
(acea.  or  without  ayea  or  hearing  There  are 
thouaaada  upon  thotiaanda  of  these  men  who 
have  never  been  able  teahake  oB  the  thought 
that  (or  them  lite  la  over.  Tl^s  problem 
offara  to  the  reat  of  ,us  a  etiprato^  challenge 
which  we  wui  auma  day  hav*  to 

BBaaftiac  at  a  boaae  (or 
reoeatly.  Oeorfe  B  Strlngf allow 
Bible  lift  to  the  men  with  the 
are  two  ways  of  looking  at  a  ban 
la  the  defeatist  way  o(  weeping  over  oa^  s 
Imagined  (aU.  o(  slttlaB  Idly  by  aad  dolnft 
nothing  about  It.  Then  there  Is  Ithe  second 
way  of  looking  upon  a  handicap  Tha  kind 
used  In  aporu.  It  la  impoaed  upon  thoaa  be- 
lieved to  ba  superior  In  performance  to  their 
rivals.  In  other  words,  the  handicap  Is  not 
a  liability  but  an  equaliser 

That's  the  way  Thomaa  A.  Idison  looked 
at  his  deafneaa.  Re  realised  that  he  had  so 
many  other  natural  requisites  that  other  men 
didn't  poaaesa  that  he  could  easily  spot  them 
stieh  s  thing  aa  bearing  and  still  become  the 
eutataadlag  Inventive  genius  of  our  times. 

We  will  find  ourselvaa  meeting  this  prob- 
lem more  each  day.  Oradually  our  hospitals 
are  fitting  our  wounded  with  artmcial  arms 
and  legs  and  sending  them  back  Into  the 
world  It  la  up  to  ua  not  to  pamper  these 
veterans,  but  to  deal  with  them  aa  completely 
wbole  men.  This  could  be  our  gttateat  help 
and  kindneaa  to  them  This  could  t>e  the 
solution  of  our  problem*  with  the  physically 
handicapped  whom  we  will  meeti 
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UnsoWed  Problems  in  Markctinf 
aad  Distribution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAMSAa 

W  THB  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVBS 
WednesdOM,  February  26,  1947 

Mr.  HOPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rgcots.  1 
Include  the  following  address  which  I 
delivered  at  the  National  Parm  Imtltute 
lU  Dm  Moines,  Iowa,  on  February  14, 
IHV. 

The  great  succeea  of  the  National  Farm 
Inautuu  viodicataa  the  vision  of  those  who 
conoelVv<l  the  idea  a  few  years  sga  Perhaps 
the  bast  sftdence  of  the  real  sarytee  wkieh 
lis  reaeungs  have  readared  tka  MatlOB  aad 
lU  agriculture  u  the  larta  nunber  of  atmUar 
cffanlsatlons  which  have  grown  up  through* 
c-ut  the  sounuy  on  a  local.  BUU,  or  ref  lonal 


basis.    I  conalder  It  not  only  an  honor  but 
a  privilege  to  have  a  place  on  your  program. 

The  meeting  this  year  la  particularly  Im- 
portant and  slgalfieaat  baoause  It  cornea  at 
a  time  when  we  are  enterlag  upon  a  new  era 
for  the  Nation  and  for  agrlevlture.  We  have 
behind  us  the  great  problems  which  aroae 
durint;  tha  war— problems  which  Impoaed  a 
serious  strata  tipon  Anartflaa  agriculture 
and  which  fmmmn  gsat  la  a  laafUXen  way. 

Now  we  are  on  tha  threshold  of  new  prrb- 
lems— national  and  Internntlonal— which  in 
some  reipecu  dwatf  thoee  which  confronted 
ua  during  the  war.  Our  dooaatlc  induatry 
bits  now  made  ita  tranaltlan  from  war  to 
pcaoeume  production.  In  the  wake  of  this 
adjustment,  however,  we  have  before  us  great 
domaatic  problems  such  aa  lat>or-manage- 
mrnt  rrlatioru.  atomic  energy,  national  da- 
fenae.  and  fiscal  policies,  to  mcntlou  only  a 
few.  In  tha  International  field  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fart  that  most  of  the  real 
quesuon-i  arising  out  of  the  war  have  not 
been  settled,  nor  doea  It  appear  that  sattofac- 
tory  aettlements  are  likely  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  near  future. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  thla  country 
muat  saaume  constantly  greater  responsibllU 
ties  In  inurnational  leadership.  If  we  are  to 
successfully  carry  such  rrponsibUltiss.  it 
means  that  our  Nstion  miut  be  strong  mor- 
ally. Industrially,  and  mlllurlly.  It  requires 
not  only  sound,  strong  intarnaUoital  potlclas 
but  a  wue  and  constructive  dlapoaiuon  at 
our  industrial  and  acoaoaue  problems  here 
at  home.  Thla  conference,  dealing  aa  it  doea 
with  the  econumk-  end  social  problems  of 
agriculture,  can  well  be  expected  to  contrib- 
ute much  that  U  helpful  and  constructive. 

1  have  been  given  the  subject  of  "Some 
unsolved  problems  In  marketing  and  distri- 
bution." Preliminary,  however,  to  dlacuas- 
ing  that  subject  I  want,  by  way  of  back- 
ground, to  briefly  review  the  problems  now 
confronUng  agriculture  and  the  adjuatmcnu 
which  muat  be  made  In  the  yeara  ahead. 

While  Industry  has  msde  lU  conversion 
from  war  to  peace,  that  Is  not  true  of  agri- 
culture. Up  to  the  present  moment  farmers 
are  confronted  with  practically  the  same 
p-oblems  which  fuced  them  during  the  war. 
It  waa  than  a  queatlon  of  expanding  produc- 
tion to  the  very  limit.  That  U  still  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  1M7  the  over-all  acreags  goals 
called  for  by  tha  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  greater  than  the  ucreage  planted  during 
any  year  of  the  war.  Shortages  of  Isbor.  fer- 
tilizer, machinery,  and  trsnsportstlon  which 
plagued  farmers  In  the  war  yeara  still  eslat. 

Our  agricultural  production  during  tbe  war 
increaaed  one-Uilrd.  It.  together  with  ac- 
cumulated aurpluaes.  was  all  consumed  snd 
today  our  supplies,  with  few  exceptions,  ar« 
at  a  low  point.  The  question  U:  How  lonji 
can  conaumptlon  continue  at  this  rate? 

It  goes  without  sarlrg  that  farmers  are  dis- 
turbed over  the  proepect.  They  have  built 
up  a  productive  capacity  far  In  excess  of  prs- 
war  consumption.  During  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war.  with  a  muoli 
amaller  production,  we  found  ourselves  with 
vast  surplusea  of  some  agricultural  commod- 
ities, and  farm  prlcea  in  moat  caaes  far  below 
parity.  This,  notwithstanding  the  fact  thst 
production  and  marketing  controls  were  In 
effect  on  moet  of  the  bdslc  commodities. 
With  the  war  m  the  background.  lncreaae<l 
supplies  of  farm  Implements,  labor,  fertiliser, 
and  transportation  which  we  can  confidentlj- 
expect  within  a  reasonable  period  may  ex- 
pand producuve  capacity  beyond  what  it  wati 
during  the  war. 

Theoretically,  under  the  SteagaU  amend- 
ment, we  have  a  breathing  spell  of  i  yearn 
to  work  out  our  postwar  policies,  durinj 
which  time  farmers  may  make  such  produc- 
tion adjustmaata  as  they  may  be  able  to  do 
In  praotleal  aftet,  however,  slace  over«ali 
pruductioa  loals  this  year  are  at  about  th«i 
same  level  as  duriug  the  war,  thsre  rtall) 
will  be  only  a  l>year  adjustment  period. 
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The  preeent  Congress  must  consider  what 
kind  of  a  farm  program  we  will  have  follow- 
ing tbe  expiration  of  the  SteagaU  amend- 
ment, Thla  Is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to 
discuss  that  program,  but  It  Is  in  order.  Z 
think,  to  say  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  expecu  to  conduct  extensive 
hearings  on  this  question,  beginning  in 
April.  It  Is  the  hope  that  there  will  be  wide 
participation  In  theae  hearlnga  on  the  part  of 
farmers,  farm  organisations,  and  all  others 
who  ars  interested  In  working  out  a  sound 
and  adequate  farm  program. 

It  Is  the  further  hope  that  the  Ideas  and 
proposals  which  may  be  advanced  at  that 
time  will  be  given  wide  publicity  by  the  agri- 
cultural press,  the  radio,  farm  organisations, 
and  Members  of  Congress  with  a  view  of  crj's- 
talllslng  aentlment  on  a  program  which  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  Nation  and  ita 
farmers.  Then,  sfter  this  thorough  consid- 
eration on  the  part  of  Memt>ers  of  Congreaa, 
farmers,  farm  organisations,  and  the  public, 
it  Is  hoped  that  when  Congress  reoonvenea  In 
January,  legislation  can  be  quickly  enacted. 

But  ever^'thlng  has  not  been  left  for  thla 
Congreaa  to  do.  The  last  Congress,  recognis- 
ing that  productive  capacity  had  outstripped 
probable  consumption  of  ogricuiturHi  prod- 
ucts, passed  the  Reeearch  and  Marketing  Act. 
This  act,  while  not  neglecting  production  re- 
search, made  It  clear  that  Congreu  wanted 
to  emphasise  the  Importsnce  of  resesrch  In 
the  fields  of  utlllcatlon  and  marketing.  It 
waa  an  exprcsa  recognition  of  the  marvelous 
strldea  heretofore  made  in  the  expansion  of 
agricultural  production  and  a  finding  that 
from  now  on  equal  progress  waa  needed  In 
expanding  consumption. 

Agricultural  resesrch  has  been  recognised 
as  a  proper  function  of  Government  for  many 
years.  It  was  Implicit  In  the  legAation 
passed  In  1863.  setting  up  the  bureau  which 
later  became  '.he  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  was  given  express  recognition  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Hatch  Act  In  1887.  ss  well  as  In 
subsequent  legislation.  It  was  natural  that 
In  the  beginning  emphasis  should  have  been 
placed  upon  research  In  production  because 
at  that  time  moat  of  our  production  waa  for 
uae  on  the  farm  or  in  nearby  communities. 
But  now  our  system  of  Nation-wide  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  agricultural 
products  has  made  the  problem  of  marketing 
tremendously  Important,  and  our  huge  pro- 
ductive capacity  mokes  It  necessary  to  call 
upon  applied  science  to  bring  about  new 
methods  of  utilisation. 

This  at  laat  brings  me  to  the  topic  which 
has  been  assigned  me.  I  am  not  a  marketing 
expert.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  informed  In 
tbe  technical  aspects  of  marketing  agricul- 
tural products.  That  fact  is  well  known  to 
those  who  prepared  this  program,  I  assume 
therefore  that  I  have  been  assigned  this  sub- 
ject because  of  my  Interest  In  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  which,  for  tbe  first  time, 
makes  It  possible  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, In  cooperation  with  the  States  and  in 
some  Instances  with  private  Industry,  to  carry 
out  research  on  an  adequate  scale  in  the  fields 
of  utilization  and  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion. This  act  was  passed  because  Congreaa 
recognised  the  fact  that  there  were  many 
unsolved  problems  In  this  field.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  what  Congress  hsd  In  mind  in  pass- 
ing this  set.  It  might  be  of  Interest  for  ms 
to  point  out  soma  of  the  things  which  led 
Congress  to  feel  that  auch  legislation  was 
necessary. 

Back  In  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  ths 
Iste  Hampton  P.  Pulmer,  of  South  Carolina, 
then  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Afrlculturs,  introduced  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  an  Investigation  of  the  marketing  sys- 
tem for  agricultural  products.  Mr.  Pulmer 
didn't  Introduce  thst  rseolutlon  Just  because 
some  one  told  him  there  ought  to  be  an  in- 
vestigation. He  was  speaking  from  expert* 
enee  u  a  farmer  in  South  Carolina  produe- 
t&l  Ireah  yefeublsa  among  other  thlnfa.  He 


was  somewhst  mystified,  aa  well  aa  indignant, 
shall  we  aay.  that  sweetpotatoes  that  he  sold 
for  a  cent  s  pound  in  South  Carolina  turned 
up  m  retail  markets  in  Washington  at  from 
8  to  10  cenu  a  pound,  with  a  comparable 
spread  existing  as  to  other  perishables. 

Mr.  Pulmer  wsnted  to  get  at  a  practical 
situation.  The  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
authoriaed  the  Commitee  on  Agriculture  to 
make  the  propoaed  inveatlgatlon.  However, 
It  waa  late  in  the  aeaslon.  Mr,  Pulmer  was 
not  In  good  health,  and  no  active  work  on 
the  matter  waa  done  In  the  Seventy -eighth 
Congrsea.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  John  W.  Flannaoan,  Jr..  of 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Introduced  and  secured  the  adop- 
tion of  a  similar  reaolutlon.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  marketing  conditions  were 
not  normal  during  the  war  period  and  that 
there  waa  difficulty  m  securing  a  staff,  the 
committee  did  considerable  work  in  investi- 
gating the  marketing  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tablea.  llveetock.  and  other  farm  commodi- 
ties. The  exiwrlence  of  the  committe  In 
making  this  investigation  convinced  it  that 
there  were  tremendous  problems  in  the  field 
of  marketing,  and  that  there  was  great  need 
for  practical  study  and  reaeareh. 

Practically  coincident  tn  point  of  time  waa 
the  work  of  the  Pace  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  waa  ap- 
pointed m  1044  to  study  the  problems  of 
cotton.  This  subcommittee  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  In  December  1944  and,  upon 
Its  reappointment  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
grees.  did  much  further  work  on  cotton.  One 
conclusion  reached  was  thst  if  cotton  were 
to  meet  the  competition  of  paper  and  rayon 
and  other  synthetic  fibers,  it  would  be  necee- 
sary  to  conduct  systematic  research  in  utlll- 
satlon.  The  committee  found  that  one  great 
advantage  which  synthetics  and  flbera  had 
over  cotton  was  the  fact  that  extensive  re- 
search In  Industry  had  enabled  those  prod- 
ucts to  be  developed  ss  to  form,  texture,  and 
quality  In  such  a  way  as  to  meet  consumptive 
demand. 

During  this  same  period  the  Republican 
Food  Study  Committee,  consisting  of  a  group 
of  Republican  Members  of  Congress  ap- 
pointed by  Minority  Leader  Joseph  W.  Mas- 
tin,  was  making  an  active  study  of  war-food 
problems.  This  committee,  like  the  others 
jtist  mentioned,  became  convinced  of  the 
great  need  for  study  In  ths  field  of  market- 
ing, distribution,  and  proceaslng  of  food 
products.  As  a  reault  of  this  committee 
study.  I  Introduced  a  bill  on  March  28.  1048, 
which,  sfter  considerable  revamping,  finally 
became  title  n  of  the  Research  snd  Market- 
ing Act. 

I  mention  theae  thlnga  to  show  that 
although  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act 
passed  Congress  without  opposition  and  In 
record  time,  It  was  not  tbe  result  of  hur- 
ried and  spontaneous  action  but  rather  the 
product  of  study  and  consideration,  going 
back  months  and  years.  Nor  do  I  want  to 
leave  the  Impression  that  all  of  the  activity 
In  this  connection  was  limited  to  Congress, 
because  the  legislation  as  finally  enacted  wss 
the  result  of  work  by  many  agencies — the 
land-grant  colleges,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Cotton  Council,  and  all  of  tbe 
major  farm  organisations,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous Individuals  interested  In  a  sound  and 
prosperous  agriculture. 

Now  that  the  law  Is  on  the  books,  what  are 
soms  of  the  problems  awaiting  solution? 
What  procesaes  and  what  program  should  be 
followed  In  order  to  get  the  most  from  ths 
money  expended?  Z  think  any  one  who  has 
looked  Into  the  matter  will  agree  that  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  projects.  The  act  covers 
such  a  wlds  scope  that  there  are  hundreds. 
yes,  thousands,  of  projecu  which  can  and 
no  doubt  will  be  propoaed.  Therein  I  think 
lies  a  great  danger.  Unless  care  and  good 
Judgment  are  exercised  la  determining  poll- 
alee  and  ta  Mlectlng  vorthwhUe  and  la> 


porUnt  proJecU  for  study,  the  funds  appro- 
priated could  be  frittered  asray  with  lltUe 
really  accompllahed. 

Another  mlatake  which  muat  be  avoided 
Is  expecting  too  much  In  the  way  of  early  re- 
sults. Our  sccompllshments  tn  production 
research  are  the  result  of  patient  and  pains- 
taking work  covering  a  period  of  years  and 
years.  Reeearch  in  dUtrlbutlon  and  utili- 
sation will  likewise  Uke  time  to  bring  re- 
sulu,  but  In  the  end  there  will  be  restilta 
Just  as  far-reaching  and  Important  as  In  ttM 
field  of  production. 

Now,  getting  down  to  cases,  what  are  some 
of  the  problems  ripe  for  study?  Many  have 
been  suggested  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culture,  not  only  tn  the  hearings  on  the  Re- 
sesrch and  Marketing  Act.  but  In  the  courae 
of  lu  previous  studies  as  well.  Time  will 
permit  me  to  refer  only  to  examplea  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  which  I  feel  merit  research 
and  Btudy.  One  of  the  first  things  which 
ahould  be  undertaken  la  an  over-all  study, 
from  a  national  standpoint,  of  the  whole  field 
of  distribution  of  agricultural  ctmmodltisa. 
In  a  statement  made  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  laat  year,  in  connection  with 
its  marketing  Investigation,  Mr.  C.  W  Kitch- 
en, at  thst  time  sn  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  had  been  connected 
with  marketing  activities  tn  the  Department 
for  S4  years,  made  this  statement; 

"There  is  comparatively  little  information 
of  the  costs,  wastes,  snd  Inefficiencies  of 
msrketlng.  item  by  item,  through  the  chsn- 
nels  of  distribution.  Such  informstlon  Is 
fundamental  tn  any  thorough  study  of  our 
marketing  system.  It  would  focus  sttention 
on  week  spots  and  Indicate  steps  for  Im- 
provement which  might  be  taken  by  all  con- 
cerned. Government  and  private  bualneas. 

"A  group  of  well-trained  people,  familiar 
with  the  marketing  system  snd  working 
closely  with  farm  and  trade  organlaaUona 
and  State  Institutions,  could  produce  slg- 
ntflcsnt  results,  not  only  ss  to  possible  Im- 
provements which  might  grow  out  of  such 
studies,  but  to  provide  Information  to  the 
public  rei^ardtng  marketing  coeta  and  what 
makes  up  the  margins  between  what  the 
producer  recelvea  and  what  the  consumer 
pays.  *  *  *  It  means  having  people  who 
know  or  can  be  trained  to  know  the  actual 
problema  and  methods  of  marketing  and  who 
work  at  those  problema  Juat  aa  the  aclentlsts 
hsve  laboriously  worked  out  better  ways  of 
increaalng  the  efnciency  of  production  and 
whoae  flndlnga  have  been  put  into  uae  by 
gradual  adoption  and  without  the  force  of 
law." 

Certainly,  from  a  national  atandpolut.  we 
should  have  a  program  to  make  available 
tbe  type  of  Information  suggested  by  Mr. 
Kitchen.  It  should  Include  not  only  mar- 
keting, dlatrlbutlon,  and  proceaali^,  but 
transportation  as  well,  becauae  in  theee 
times  that  la  perhaps  the  most  ImporUnt 
single  element  which  enters  into  the  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  products. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  part  which 
the  refrigerator  car  has  played  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  marketing?  Tbe  fact  Is,  no 
technological  development  of  our  times  bss 
msde  greater  changes  In  agriculturs  than 
modern  refrigeration.  It  has  worked  a  revo- 
lution in  the  geography  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction as  well  as  in  the  field  of  human 
nutrition.  What  would  become  of  agricul- 
ture In  Statee  like  California  and  Florida  if 
refrigerator  transportation  were  suddenly 
eliminated?  What  would  become  of  our  live- 
stock snd  meat  Industry  snd  the  distribu- 
tion of  fresh  milk  and  other  dairy  products 
If  It  wsrs  no  longer  svallsble?  How  might 
the  health  of  poojde  living  in  our  great  cities 
be  affected  If  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
get  the  perlshsble  food  products  to  which 
they  hsve  become  accustomed?  Yet  there 
are  surely  Improvements  to  be  made  la 
refrigerated  transportation  if  reeearch  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  problem  as  intensively  as  It  has 
been  to  airictutural  production. 
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ta  tfc*  tint  pUo*.  ?ttlu*bl«  M  tlivy 

)t  «»y  tvfngvrator  mi*  ar*  tti. 
at  aad  rxp«iulv«  to  ufMr»u.  Tl  wy  rauat 
lily  ttuflAf  •  ranrtMKi  >ourn«y. 
r«frlc»nllnc  unit  hM  r*. 
c«nUT  bMB  dtvtlafMd  which  unra  mi  oil 
buin«r  ID  Bueli  IIm  win*  manner  »i  bci 
niJ#  ■»  Nllt||<  rauir*  opvrat*  Th  iw  who 
ha**  dtilcptd  thl*  d*«  mvthnd  b>li*v»  It 
wtM  b»  eJMnprr.  bvttar.  and  mnr*  tat  wlnexorj 
nc  lctn«  ayatMM.  and  th«^  it  will 
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»'h  pr»a- 

lattsfac- 


CAT     t*rap*rNtn 
to  haMU*  (rosrn  in»ata  wh 
onl  talt#  c«r«  of 
tartly 
or  eimnw.  ihomuch  ttata  muat  b« 


nada  to 


dftermin*  «h*ih«r  th^  rtaima  of  tr  naa  wIm 
haw  dvvaiopad  Ihta  nrw  method  ran  bt 
born*  out  NotfouM.  further  re*e«r^h  rotght 
itiafartory  tm{ 
r.  It  to  a  aald  ripe  for  dtval 

Another  pnaatMe  a*  u  c»  of  rasMif 
IJon  wtth  refrtniTafor  tranapor^tton  to 
ttoat  nf  prtTentlnR  tbe  toaaca  wh!eh  are  now 
auffered  »n  the  ubipment  oi  pertihH  tie  coti- 
notf^tlea  A  recent  atudy  by  the  De|  nrtment 
of  Acncultur*  dtocloaea  that  in  1944  t  te  direct 
loaaaa  oC  ahipptni:  frcsb  frutu  and  ▼<  gatabiea 
In  ttMt  yaar  aaopnted  'o.|lt.oco.o<  o  Tlita 
WM  tba  tllraet  low— tbe  amount  of  damaga 
for  brrdten  crntea  and  other  obvlru^  wastage 
fof  which  clalma  were  p^Ud  by  the  ailioada 
and  other  ahlppara.  There  la  no  wa]  to  esti- 
mate the  indirect  loas— that  resulting  from 
fruits  and  vegeubiea  which  were  no ;  Tlatbiy 
damaged  but  which  were  bruised  c  r  which 
auffered  other  dcterloraUon  in  qu  Ulty  or 
price.  Who  pay*  for  tbeae  million."  of  dol- 
lars of  (oaa  and  waatage?  The  railrca  la  aettle 
the  claims,  but.  of  course,  the  bills  a  re  actu- 
ally paid  by  farmers  in  lower  prlc?a  or  their 
prxlucls  and  by  constunera  In  hlgh(  r  prloea 
at  tha  market  place. 

Wt  aaed  also  ivrther  atudlca  kn  tb«  field 
of  r«frltar«t«d  transporutkm  on  th  >  puMic 
hlgliways.  Private  Industry  has  d  »n*  and 
wUl  do  mora  work  along  this  line,  but  the 
only  «ay  that  «ucb  atudlcs  ean  be  cc  nducted 
and  coordinated  on  a  national  ba<  ta  to  by 
tba  radars)  Oovammant — in  mai  y  oaa« 
working  wtth  private  induatry  as  imvided 
ladar  tha  Raaaarrb  and  MarkeUng  Ket. 

Mar  doaa  waat*  and  inaOctency  i  i  trana- 
porteUoa  alop  vttli  loaf -tflataaoa  h  lula  It 
to  atatad  qb  good  aathomy  that  in  It  >w  Totk 
City  ao  oanto  o«t  of  avary  dollar  th<  >  houaa- 
wtfv  paya  for  frMh  produce  goea  to  lat  that 
produea  fraoi  tha  etty  ItoUto  to  har  kltrhaa 
All  the  roaU  that  have  been  inrurr*  I  beftvt. 
ladudlng  what  tha  fanner  reealved  (  v  grow- 
Ing  tha  produet.  total  no  more  t  laii  the 
amount  iteedad  to  bring  the  food  t-x^m  the 
tarmtnal  la  Jwaay  Oty  to  tha  family  Kitehan 
Osnatnly.  hara  to  a  riaaanh  problan  worthy 
of  our  attention 

At  tha  olhar  and  ot  tha  Una.  w*  ki  ew  that 
In  many  parta  nf  tha  country  the  ariilttoa 
for  citllectiivg,  grading,  and  ahlpptr  |  farm- 
are'  producta  are  as  antiquated  and  ti  aflrlant 
aa  dty  wholaaala  aiatkatlnf  practleea  With- 
out tuitaMa  eollactlon.  grading,  crat  mg.  and 
•hipping  factlltlea  in  the  country  Ih  '  farmer 
not  only  recalvea  leaa  for  what  he  si  1U.  but. 
In  auny  araaa.  It  to  taapoaalble  for  htm  to 
anfaga  In  divwratfled  prodtictlan  bx  atiae  he 
haa  ix>  aattofactory  maana  of  marketl  og  what 
ha  grows. 

8tUl  referring  to  the  question  c  f  trana- 
portatlon.  one  fie!d  In  which  raaearc  &  mlgbt 
vary  well  be  undertaken  U  In  tbe  o  iiutnic- 
tlon  of  farm-to-market  roads.  Coni  reaa  haa 
raeently  made  Urge  appropriations  for  this 
type  of  road.  Tet  the  designs  for  su  ih  roads 
worked  out  by  tha  engineers  in  the  Bureau 
oi  Public  Roads  are  in  many  cases  cc  itly  and 
Impractical,  resulting  not  only  In  tta  e  wrong 
type  of  roads  but  In  roads  so  costly  iiat  the 
f  tinds  approprUtad  will  not  provide  i  Djrthlsg 
like  the  mUeaea  needed. 

Another  field  In  which  more  extci  sive  ra- 
saarch  to  needed  to  that  at  the  direct  market- 


ing of  Uvaatoek.  Thto  haa  baaa  g  eontro- 
vtfsU)  mattar  In  tha  MMwest  tor  tha  laat  M 
y«ara.  It  haa  baan  tha  aubjact  of  propoaed 
l*«ia!ataaa.  Om  of  tha  tnt  hUto  I  latroducad 
waaa  I  mmm  to  OoagfiM  SO  j—n  aito  dealt 
with  thto  qjastion  NoiMbc  has  btan  dona 
alKMtt  It  yet  I  have  avae  tMf)fA  tntrodue* 
iii«  bUto.  Soma  studiea  have  bean  made  at 
Ute  qucatlon.  but.  aa  far  aa  I  have  baan  able 
tc>  learn,  there  haa  baan  no  raal  aattofactory 
rtaaarcb  on  a  national  leala  wb'.rb  goas  to 
tlia  bottom  of  the  mattar.  That  la.  there  haa 
baaa  ao  alear-tfut  detarminattoo  of  whether 
dirMt  ■arketin*  to  a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing  for  the  prt^uctr. 

Tr.e  bearings  before  the  Conmutae  on  Ag- 
rieultura  on  the  Raas*  rch  and  Mirketing 
Act  WW  ■  filled  with  suggMUona  foi  rcsaerch 
in  the  field  of  dtstrtbvtiOB  and  piroc easing, 
inciudiac  parkaging.  eompraaaion.  qu.'ck- 
fra«a»]^  and  dahydratlon.  Theaa  suggca- 
tiona  dealt  with  a  large  numb;r  of  agricul- 
ttiral  comaaodlUea.  During  tlxe  war.  because 
we  were  forced  to  do  it.  grant  advtncea  were 
made  In  tha  fielda  of  dehydration  and  eom- 
praaaion. Private  induatry  baa  made  great 
sUldea  in  the  dtotritutlon  of  trcicn  foods, 
but  there  to  no  one  who  pretend)  that  per- 
fection haa  been  reached  through  any 
matbcd  now  In  uae.  We  naad  research  with 
rcfaience  to  the  effects  on  marketing  and 
consumption,  resulting  from  the  conatiuc- 
tlon  of  froaen  locker  plants  throughout  tbe 
rural  sacUons  of  the  country.  Also,  what 
chfin-;e8  will  come  about  aa  homa  freezing 
units  become  more   niunn^ous. 

Distributors  of  milk  are  Interested  In  new 
proposals  for  the  handling  of  that  product, 
including  drying,  powdering,  and  reconstitu- 
tlon.  In  talking  the  other  day  with  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  had  recently  returned 
from  Mexico  City.  I  learned  that  a  subsun- 
tial  part  of  the  milk  consumption  there  con- 
slats  of  reconstituted  milk  shipped  from  the 
northern  dairy  States  of  thto  coiutry.  I 
undersund  some  of  the  same  altuaUon  pre- 
vails in  the  urban  areas  of  our  own  South. 
Furthermore,  there  are  Interesting  posalbili- 
ties  ahead  in  the  further  uUUfiaUca  of  dairy 
producu.  The  uaea  to  which  skim  milk 
might  t>e  put  are  In  no  way  aa  yet  fully 
explored.  During  the  war,  alcohol  waa  made 
uf  whey  oomlng  from  chcaae  (adtortaa  In 
Wlaconsln. 

The  coramlttaa  bearings  contain  aoma  vary 
inuraating  dtocuaaloaa  on  tha  quaation  of 
utU:iation  In  connection  with  cotton.  The 
Pace  Cotton  Commtttae  found  that  one  of 
tha  principal  raaaona  ray<»  was  supplanting 
e<Aton  waa  that  raaaarch  on  thf  part  of 
rayon  manufacturers  had  rtsultad  lb  a  prod- 
iKt  whirh  met  the  apectflrutlona  of  sptn- 
nera  and  other  users  much  more  naarly  than 
tt  had  baan  posalble  to  do  wtth  cttton.  U 
was  brought  out  that  the  proceoaaa  of  spin- 
ntng  and  wcsvtng  cotton  have  undergone 
few  If  any  fundamental  changes  la  the  last 
ISO  yaara.  While  cotton  waa  standing  stlM. 
the  latwnttorles  of  thia  country  have  been 
turning  out  synthetic  products  whtrh  hare 
now  become  serious  compatltora.  Those 
who  know  say  that  cotton  to  a  batter  fiber 
than  any  of  Its  rivals,  and  that  with  proper 
research  In  both  production  and  utll'tition 
tl  ean  compate  with  them  The  chemical 
indtutry  to  said  to  spend  2  percent  of  its 
gross  revenues  on  research.  m\Kh  of  It  on 
synthetic  fibers.  Practically  nothing  has 
been  apcnt  up  to  date  on  reeearch  In  the  utll- 
iaation  of  cotton. 

Then  there  to  the  field  of  nutrition.  What 
a  lot  we  have  to  learn  there.  Nutritionists 
siiy  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  great  discov- 
eries. Prom  the  standpoint  of  marketing 
farm  products,  what  we  need  to  do  more 
than  any  other  to  to  make  the  results  of  nu- 
tritional research  available  to  tbe  public. 
Tbexelu  lies  the  great  opportunity  of  induc- 
ing pe<^)ie  to  spend  a  greater  proportion  of 
thalr  income  for  sgrlctiltural  prodticts.  It 
to  a  matter  of  such  common  knowledge  that 
It  hardly  baars  repeating  that  m  know  far 


mora  about  faading  otor  hofa  and  our  cbK>fe« 
ens  than  wa  do  human  balnga,  or.  at  lean, 
we  apply  that  knuwlac*ge  better.  Aa  a  nation, 
we  hava  haan  daapty  humiiia.«d  by  the  tad 
that  about  M  par«Mit  of  thoae  who  wartj 
called  up  for  military  sarvica  during  tha  mta\ 
ware  rejected  physically.  A  large  proportion! 
of  those  dafaeta  ware  due  to  maliiutruton  andi 
rasulttni  dtoaaaia.  One  siKniflcant  thln|| 
which  has  baan  #Mloaad  hy  nutrition  sUMMgj 
Is  that  mslnutrltinn  extots.  It  a  very  larfai 
degree,  among  people  who  hava  ample  funda 
to  spend  for  food  but  v  ho  have  never  bftn 
taught  an\  thing  about  food  or  nutnt'.caal 
va'ue^.  Dtiring  the  war,  people  apent  on  aa 
average  of  ai  percent  of  thalr  Incnmes  for 
food.  Certainly  this  to  a  amaU  amount  to 
spend  for  such  an  important  Item,  and  yat 
there  Is  danger  that  in  the  nest  tew  years 
this  percent* ge  may  be  reduced,  because  op' 
pcrcunltlM*  for  ^pendln^  in  other  lines  will  bt 
increased.  Reaearrh  and  cduchtloi.  In  nutrt 
tlon  ahouid  counteract  thia  tendency.  Car 
talnly.  when  wt-  are  currently  r pending  acraa< 
thing  like  tT .000.000.000  annually  for  alco> 
hollc  drinka  and  another  H.COu.OOO.Od  for 
tea.  coffee,  and  soft  drinks,  there  is  room  for 
expansion  in  the  consumption  of  nourishing 
food. 

The  typical  projects  which  I  oare  men 
tlon<*d  serve  to  illustrate  the  oppcrtunltlea 
which   exist   in    marketing   and   utll1zatl<m. 
Thev  could  be  multiplied  many  times. 

Th  s  to  the  age  of  the  test  tube  and  tha 
labcvator;.  Our  generaUon  has  witnessed 
the  greatest  industrfal  development  tha 
world  has  ever  known.  It  was  possible  be- 
cause we  have  learned  how  to  make  practical 
application  of  science  In  IrHfustry.  In  tba 
fJeH  of  agriculture,  we  now  know  that  thto 
ccuntTv  can  produce  the  too  and  the  fiber 
to  make  possible  a  constant  improvement  In 
our  standard  of  living.  The  great  problem  to 
a  proper  uUlizatlon  and  distribution  of  what 
we  have  learned  to  produce.  In  thto  we  have 
lagged  behind  Through  t^  research  and 
marketing  pro-am  we  have  the  opportunity, 
if  we  will  use  it,  to  bring  about  an  era  of  agri- 
cultural progress  which  will  not  only  meaa 
better  timee  for  American  farmers  but  a  liv- 
ing aundard  for  all  our  people  higher  than 
ever  before  known  In  the  history  of  mankind. 


TcAcUnc  Is  N«  Un|«r  •  Proftaaion 
BXTFN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  cAUroamA 

IN  TMI  HOUU  OP  RVRiaSNTATIVIS 

THuradav,  February  27,  1947 

Mr.   HOUFULD.    Mr.  Speaktr.  th^ 
Impending  brenk-down  of  our  educn 
t  tonal  system  is  alarming  to  many  of  MM 
who  believe  that  an  educated  electora 
Is  the  foundation  of  democratic  proc 
esses. 

A   very   thoughtful   and   challeng 
article  appeared  recently— February  2 
1947— in  the  Los  Angele.s  School  JournaLi 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  t 
inchide  this  article  in  the  Rbcobp, 
follows : 


COBP.    M| 

»— It  Is  d 

ttnt  I 


TKAcHTiia  la  No  LoaieaR  a  Paoriasiow 
Paticawiuw  Ttou  m  Classkoom 

What  would  you  say  was  ths  greatest  has> 
ard  to  constructive  change  la  any  prograot 
which  involves  people?  Ignorance?  No! 
Stupidity?  No!  These  certainly  play  a  part 
But.  more  destructive  than  either  of  these 
is  indifference.  i 

What  better  example  of  thto  could  iMf 
found  than  the  reaction  of  educators  to  the 
present    crtoto    in    education.      Too    man] 
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of  ihf  paopla.  traa  from  th*  praaauraa  of  tha 
claaaroom,  whose  duty  it  to  to  safeguard  this 
profsaalon,  follow  the  Idlotlcal  and  fainillar 
tachnlqua  of  declaring  pontlflcally  th»t 
avtrythlng  la  aatiafactory  and  that  wa  have 
at  uaual.  "The  flnaet  school  aystam  in  tha 
United  Statea." 

Iveryont  within  the  ranka  who  darea  to 
point  out  that  the  beat  aystam,  wherever  it 
may  be,  to  not  good  enough;  who  trlaa  to 
apotllg^t  weakneaaea  and  aupgeit  lines  of  Im- 
provement to  immediately  labeled  a  "crack* 
pot,"  a  "trouble-maker,"  and  to  subjected  to 
a  personal  attack  which  becomsa  the  perfect 
proof  of  an  Inability  to  refute  arguments. 

Tuu  would  expect  the  public  to  be  the 
last  group  to  wake  up  to  thto  crlala.  8lg> 
ntflcantly  enough,  the  reverae  la  true.  It 
Is  the  laymen  who  are  campaigning  in  this 
emergency— In  magaalnes,  on  the  radio,  lu 
the  preaa.  It  to  the  noncertlficated  com- 
mentators-Drew Pearson,  Walter  Wlnchell, 
Cecil  Brnwn— the  luually  nonserlous  Bob 
Hope  and  Btng  Crosby  who  take  time  dut 
on  their  unbelievably  expensive  radio  shows 
to  Issue  a  warning,  to  make  a  plea  to  the 
people  to  do  something  now  to  avert  the 
threatened  break-down  In  their  educational 
aystem. 

Most  of  the  emphasto  Is  placed  on  the  low 
aalaries  as  the  reason  for  the  exodus.  Grad- 
ually, however,  they  are  beginning  to  seek 
the  answer  In  Job  conditions.  They  are 
getting  "wann."  Presently,  we  predict,  the 
people  entrusted  with  tbe  safeguarding  are 
going  to  have  to  take  their  heads  out  of  the 
sand  and  run  like  mad.  Even  though  the 
ostrich  has  long  legs,  he  to  an  awkward  bird. 

Stop  and  realize  the  significance  of  thto 
present  phenomena:  For  the  first  time  in 
htotory  the  people  are  becoming  conscious 
of  their  responsibility  toward  education. 
They  t>egln  to  see  what  this  break -down  would 
mean.  Even  big  business,  usually  so  antag- 
ontotlc  toward  any  tax  increase,  begins  to 
auspect  that  an  educated  public  makes  the 
best  market — particularly  when  they  are 
shown  figures  which  prove  it. 

The  public,  at  the  moment,  believes  low 
salaries  to  be  the  cause.  It  certainly  is 
a  part  of  the  picture.  (The  take-home  pay 
for  a  beginning  teacher  In  Los  Angeles  aver- 
afaa  MS  for  the  sa  weeka  In  the  yaar.  Mica 
going  I)  Now  to  the  time  to  uUUae  thia 
unusual  intereat  on  the  part  of  tha  people 
to  make  a  definiu,  practical,  and  poaaibls 
■unaaWon. 

The  Los  Angeles  School  Journal  with  thia 
Issue  makes  such  a  suggestion  and  launches 
a  campaign  to  put  It  over.  As  thto  Iwue 
rolls  oft  the  presses  telegrams  go  out  from 
thto  otBea  to  key  paopia  all  over  tha  United 
■Utaa. 

TNI  FLAN 

That  Congreaa  pass  a  law  exempting  from 
Padaral  income  tax  all  persona  employed 
In  the  public  educational  aystam.  this  law 
to  be  made  retroactive  to  January  1946  and 
ao  cancel  the  payments  due  for  the  past  year 
due  In  March  1847;  that  thia  exemption  be 
made  perm-inent. 

AROtJMXNTa  roa 

1.  The  increase  in  teachers'  pay  must  be 
made  quickly  to  prevent  further  exodus  and 
to  encourage  university  students  to  train  for 
this  profession.  District,  county,  and  Sute 
machinery  to  cumbersome  and  Involves  too 
much  time.  This  tax  exemption  would  equal 
a  ao-percent  increase  in  pay  and  would  affect 
every  teacher  In  every  State. 

a.  There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  for 
some  years  that  part  of  the  financial  burden 
of  education  should  be  assumed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  fear  that  a  Federal 
grant  might  result  in  Federal  control  has 
caused  the  present  impaase.  Thto  tax- 
exemption  plan  would  result  in  a  aubstanttol 
boost  in  the  teachers'  take-home  pay  with 
no  posalble  threat  of  Federal  domination. 
It  would  be  financial  aid  at  the  spot  where 


It  to  moat  neaded— with  no  chance  ol  pravi- 
o\u  dissipation, 

3.  Thsre  to  s  praeadent  aatabllahad.  Until 
1U9  teacheri  were  exempt  from  thto  tax- 
as  wars  otheri  public  empluyeea, 

4.  Ivan  without  precedent  of  previovu  et- 
emption  tt  haa  long  been  the  policy  of  our 
Govrrnment  to  subaidlse  private  entarpriiia 
eugMged  in  public  service.  The  railroaela, 
atenmshlp  ccmpanles,  and  sir  lines  have  ri>- 
calved  such  help.  Never  hiu^  their  need  be<fn 
aa  great,  nor  the  Impllrntions  in  their  falluta 
PR  tragic  aa  lu  thto'  preaent  emergency  Ln 
education, 

8,  By  exempting  everyone  employed  in  tlie 
public  educational  system  we  wouid  Increane 
the  pay  of  our  non certificated  helpers  and 
so  secure  and  hold  better  qualified  workers. 
The  birden  of  inefficiency  in  this  field  even- 
tually falls  on  the  teachers.  At  the  moment 
we  cannot  compete  with  private  industry  In 
pay  and  so  our  selection  to  necesssrlly  made 
frcm  their  rejections. 

8.  Local  boards  should  welcome  this  help. 
It  should  make  It  easier  for  them  to  offer  a 
decent  wage  to  secure  and  keep  their  school 
personnel. 

7.  The  public  should  welcome  this  help. 
It  would  offer  immediate  relief  and  broaden 
the  base  of  financial  support. 

8.  It  would  afford  a  tangible  proof  that  the 
teaching  job  has  a  special  significance  and 
Impxjrtance — a  bit  of  morale  boosting  that- 
is  sadly  needed  by  the  profession. 

SKFtrrAtiON  or  possible  abgcuents 

Why  exempt  teachers  and  not  other  public 
emoloyees? 

1.  Bkecause  teachers  are  the  lowest  paid  of 
all  public  employees  when  you  consider  tbe 
training  requirementa  for  their  job. 

2.  They  are  entrusted  with  the  job  upon 
which  rests  the  future  fate  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people. 

3.  No  other  agency  of  the  Government  to 
threatened  with  a  collapse  due  to  an  exodus 
of  workers  and  a  rapidly  diminishing  replace- 
ment reserve. 


The  Federal  Badf  el 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARYE  TIBBOTT 

or  nNNaTtvANU 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSSNTATTVS8 
Thuntday,  February  27,  1947 

Mr.. TIBBOTT,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  Edward  Martin,  delivered 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers'  Association  at  the  Belle- 
vue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  February  25.  1947: 

Mr.  President  and  my  fellow  Americana, 
Americans  must  know  more  about  their  Gi'>v- 
ernment  and  take  a  greater  Interest  In  It  if 
It  to  to  endure  and  to  give  Americans  the 
opportunities  we  hsve  always  enjoyed.  The 
great  'veakness  of  ou  Government  Is  not  the 
form  of  the  government,  but  the  little  the 
voter  knows  about  it  and  the  small  part  he 
takes  to  preserve  It.  The  example  set  by  the 
patriotic  and  venerable  founder  of  thto  na- 
tionally known  organization.  Senator  Grun- 
dy, should  spur  all  of  us  to  a  greater  inteiast 
In  governmental  affairs. 

It  to  about  some  phases  of  that  govern- 
ment that  I  would  like  to  talk  tonight.  You 
are  businessmen.  You  operate  your  own 
flnns.  or  you  are  officers  and  dlrect<Ms  of 
corporations,  with  all  tbe  headaches  ind 
heartache  and  responsibility  that  your  posi- 
tions call  for. 


But  you've  nothing  on  me.  Bvan  tha  big- 
gast  of  you.  connected  with  some  of  the  laif  > 
est  tndustrtea  in  the  Nation,  are  in  small 
bus'aeaa  contpared  with  the  business  in 
wMch  I  am  engaged.  I  ait  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  largaat  corporation  in  tha 
world  and  our  board  has  raoently  racalvad 
from  the  President  of  our  corporation  a 
budget  calling  for  the  spending  of  tyt.tOO,- 
000.000  during  our  next  ftocal  yarr. 

That,  gentlemen,  to  really  biR  bualneaa. 
The  rMt  of  you  are  In  small  busineia. 

Unlike  you  mrn.  we  don't  manufActura 
anything.  We  rre  a  sort  of  service  trade  tat 
140,000.000  people  and  the  propoaltlon  which 
our  board  of  directors  inclines  toward  now 
is  twofold:  to  cut  out  soma  of  tbe  earvlces 
which  we  sre  not  well  set  up  to  bnndle  and 
which  wa  operate  at  an  unnrcesaary  loaa; 
and.  aecond.  to  aurt  getting  out  ot  the  red. 
Our  business  hss  been  deeply  in  it  for  so 
long,  that  It  baa  become  home  to  many  in 
Washington's  high  places 

In  fact  cur  President  and  the  other  officers 
of  cur  ccrporatiun  have  gotten  ao  deeply  Into 
the  habit  of  spending  what  they  haven't  got. 
that  the  board  of  directors  to  fscing  a  stiff 
bsttle  to  Mve  a  penny  here  and  there  for 
140.000,000  stockholder  customers. 

And  now  I'd  like  to  report  some  facts  of 
our  finances. 

Tbe  Coverrunent's  ^timate  of  tax  Income 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  approximately 
•39.000.000.000.  Thto.  however,  to  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  national  income — the 
income  of  all  the  people  and  all  the  btisi- 
nesses  of  the  United  Sutes — will  amount  to 
an  unprecedented  $167,000,000,000.  Let  me 
aay  that  again.  9107.000.000.000. 

In  1946,  he  all-time-record  year,  the  na- 
tional income,  according:  to  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  figures,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  billions,  so 
that  in  order  to  get  the  estimated  taxes, 
national  Income  has  to  climb  even  higher 
than  last  year. 

Now  I  am  no  prophet  of  doom  and  I  don't 
know  what  to  going  to  happen,  but  I  have 
read  the  predictions  of  leading  economists 
that  somewhere  along  the  line  we  are  going 
to  have  a  receaalon. 

"/ell.  auppoae  we  recede  Just  s  little  bit. 
Suppose  we  recede  so  little  that  tha  aati- 
mated  national  Income  ahouid  drop  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  billions  to  one 
hundred  and  alxty  billions.  That  to  atlU  a 
lot  of  Income  and  we  would  not  be  at  all 
badly  off.  But  this  to  what  it  would  do  to 
Pedaral  tax  collection. 

Instead  of  producing  an  estimated  thirty- 
nine  bUllona,  the  present  high  and  numerous 
taxes  would  produce  for  Uncle  Sam  only 
thirty-four  bUUon  five  hundred  mUlion, 
That,  you  aay,  to  a  lot  of  Padaral  taxes  and 
what  in  the  world  am  I  worried  about?  Wall, 
you  see,  tbe  President  of  our  corporation. 
President  Truman,  sent  us  a  budget  calling 
for  expenditures  of  thirty-seven  bUUon  five 
hundred  million.  In  other  words,  mora  than 
a  years  after  the  war  to  over.  If  there  to  even 
a  very  mild  recession,  we  are  Itoble  to  wind 
up  a  fat  13,000,000,000  in  the  red. 

And  auppoas  in  thto  next  year  tha  national 
Income  should  fall  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
billions.  That  to  a  lot  of  money,  too.  I'll 
tell  you  how  much.  In  tbe  year  1941.  the 
most  prosperous  prewar  year,  national  in- 
come was  less  than  $97,000,000,000.  And  in 
the  great  boom  year  of  1939  it  was  only  a 
little  bit  over  $83,000,000,000. 

So  one  hundred  and  fifty  billions  to  a  lot  of 
money.  Yet  if  the  national  income  should 
decline  only  that  far.  Uncle  Sam 'a  tax  Income 
would  dwindle  to  $32,000,000,000  fnxn  aU 
sources— even  with  the  present  high  tax 
rates — even  if  your  personal  income-tax  rates, 
or  your  corporate  tax  rates,  or  your  excise- 
tax  rates  are  not  reduced  by  as  little  as  one- 
hundredth  of  1  percent.  And  remember,  the 
President  asks  a  budget  $6,800,000,000  more 
than  that  figure. 
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U  national  tnoome  thotild  dvindl !  to  one 
bttndr«d  and  forty  billions,  still  mud  i  greater 
than  anything  in  our  prewar  history  Federal 
tax   collection    would    be   only   twepty-nlnc 

UUons.     And  so  on  down  the  Unc 

Knowing  all  of  these 
OoTemmeut    must    know    them — fc  r 
aasurc   you    the   Republican 
have  an  excluatve  ~p :pe  tire"  to 
esUirates — nor      do      Republican 
claim  a  monopoly  on  knowing 
•ometim^s  get  a  little  worse  and 
a  little  better—knoulng  all  of  the»> 
the  admmlstrattcn  still  dares   to 
with  an  unprecedented  peacetime 
•S7.ft00  000xio0.    The  administration 
foaes  to  admit  that  economy  can 
than  a  word  In  the  dictionary.     It 
It  must  have  more  and  more  and 
•tUl — may    I    emphasize — refuses    t( 
become  properly  sUblliifd 
to  not  the  (ainteat  doub.  in 
that  If  we  are  goliig  to  achieve  a 
000.000  national  income  or  anythiI^ 
It,  It  will  be  only  becauae  business 
•t  high  speed  and  keeps  people  emp 

Do  ycu  knew  what  we  have  in  thu 
today?  We  have  ttark  economic 
which  can  hurt  us  almost  as  miKb  aj 
lag  war  if  we  loee  It.     W-  are  engaged 

itremely  delicate  task  of  easing  our 
the  war   to  the  peace  piub. 
in  the  battle  to  prevent  fu 
in  the  national  debt  and  to 
atart    upon    decreasing    It.      That 
Cghttng:  with  the  enemies  of 
In  every  type  of  guerrilla 
tbe  book — and  a  few  new  onea 

I    want    to   aay    here    that    I 
my  stand  la  Congress  alongside  of 
the  front  ranks  of,  those  who  believe 
budget  can  be  cut  by  a  full  gfiOCi 
I    Make    no    retreat    from    that 
thoat^   some   members   of   my 
done  so.     I  am  also  proud  of  our 
vanla  delegation  In  the  House  of 
atlves.    They  too  stood  up  and  were 
among    those    favoring     the 
reduction. 

This  staod  to  Important  for 
-CNir  State  la  heavily  Industrialized. 
of  State   which   gets  hit   worst 
people  suffer  the  moat.  In  depresato^ 
to  oDs  reason  wby  I  am  so  Insistent 
Federal  budget  must  be  cut.  mxist 
oocing  lard  sliced  avray — down   to 
ounce     We  need  that  ge.OOO.OOO.OOC 
purposes   even    if   biisiness   stays 
need  it  to  help  reduce  the  $3&0,i 
national  debt,  and  we  need  It  to 
ao  that  our   people  have  moeey 
and  money  to  invest  In  the  days 
keep   the   a^eels  of   business 
to   protect    their    futures.     Finally 
the   poasltrtllties    1    mentioned 
occur — a  drop  of  seven   bUllons   < 
billions   or   more    In    the   national 
we  need  to  cut  out  expenaes  to 
ether  year  of  Federal  deficit. 

There  are  very  few  thingi  tn  oa|  budget 
which  cannot  be  redueed.     I  wculdtsay  they 
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BLtlenal  debt      Our  Governments 
vMct    held   among   all    the    peopli  > 
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8:cood.  whatever  to  rtqutrad  to 
of  our  dtaabled    war  veterans   and 
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And  fourth,  whatever  to  neccaaar^ 
tlooai  defenae  In  order  to  show 
tfeat  America  intends  to  have  paaa 

Beyoad  that.  I  aay.  tot's  aharpcn 
and  go  to  work.    Tbe  future  ot 
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Iba  budpet  tor  ttoa  anaad  for 

Tou  know  my  military 
you  think  for  one  nooment  I  would 
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I  would  never  vote  for  a  cut  In  the  budget 
for  the  armed  servioes  if  I  thought  for  a 
nioment  our  national  defense  would  be 
weakened.  I  do  say.  however,  that  Congresa 
has  a  right  to  know  exactly  how  the  money 
is  to  be  spent  and  to  eliminate  the  waste. 
If  after  going  over  the  whole  situation 
thoroughly  they  can  satisfy  the  Members  of 
Congress  that  tbe  amount  requested  Is 
needed  for  tbe  armed  services.  I  venture  to 
say  not  a  single  Member  would  turn  down 
tbe  request.  This  can  t>e  done  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  even  though  we  fix  the  budg- 
etary limit  St  gll .500.000 joeo  as  a  goal  for  the 
House  and  Senate  Appiopr.atlona  Com- 
mltteea. 

I  am  confident  that  thto  goal  can  be 
attained  without  Impairing  in  any  way 
ahataoever  the  defense  of  our  country. 

One  of  the  most  Important  sources  of  cut- 
ting should  be  the  over-all  Federal  civilian 
employee  lists.  They  are  loaded  and  over- 
loaded. There  are  still  3  JOO.OOO  of  them.  That 
Is  the  too  many  by  from  half  a  million  to 
eight  hundred  thousand.  There's  a  lot  of 
money  to  be  saved  there  and  a  lot  ot  elBclency 
to  be  picked  ud  simultaneouely.  I'm  for  It. 
Why,  do  you  know  that  there  are  now  In 
Philadelphia,  according  to  tbe  Byrd  coosmit- 
tee.  over  500  seoarate  Federal  ofllces.  And 
do  you  know  that,  outside  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  Federal  Government  has  actually 
increased  the  number  of  its  errp'ovees  sliure 
the  close  of  the  war  by  more  than  330  000. 

And  I  am  for  stopping  t>ie  Federal  Oov- 
emment  from  competing  with  the  lower  lev- 
els of  government  and  private  industry  for 
emnloyees. 

And  I  am  alao  for  stopping  the  Federal 
Oovemment  from  engaging  tn  business  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise. 

And  finally,  many  of  our  budgetary  diffl- 
cultiea  arc  due  to  our  efforts  to  get  what  we 
want  in  the  world  by  handouts,  appease- 
ments, and  by  loans  that  never  come  back 

Recently,  a  prominent  Txirk  speaking  In 
America  said: 

"The  whole  world  In  dtotress  to  Insisting, 
almoat  as  a  sacred  right,  that  Dncle  Sam 
should  keep  on  acting  as  Santa  C3?.us.  We 
cannot  expect  anyhtng  of  that  sort  from  the 
United  States.  If  America  falls  into  a  de- 
ficient state  by  exaggerated  charity  and  be- 
comes In  the  end  merely  interested  In  its  own 
Immediate  survival,  all  hopes  of  improvement 
in  our  commor  destinies  are  doomed  to  fall. 
Therefore.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  everybody 
that  America  should  follow  a  reasonable 
course  of  mutual  profit  la  Its  outside  eco- 
nomic actlvltiee." 

That,  I  may  say.  to  mudt  better  Amerlcan- 
lam  that  I've  heard  from  some  of  my  own 
countrymen.  It  to  the  kind  of  advice  we 
should  follow. 

America  must  be  sound  economlcslly.  This 
to  the  atroug  arm  tn  defense  America  must 
be  Bound  also  in  having  people  whose  objec- 
tives are  peace  and  good  will.  We  want 
honest,  healthy.  God-fearing  peopto. 

And  we  want  an  honest,  healthy.  God-fear- 
ing Oovemment  with  the  same  high  standard 
of  morato  vre  expect  from  our  Individual  dU- 
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Thursday.  February  27,  1947 

Mr.  CHADWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oto.  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 


livered by  me  before  Post  No.  214,  Amer- 
ican Legion,  in  Upper  E>arby,  Pa.,  oa 
February  22,  1947: 

Under  any  circumstances  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  be  a  guest  of  this  great  poet 
of  the  American  Legion:  it  to  a  prlvUega 
to  come  to  ycu  as  your  congreaalonal  reprt- 
sentative,  and  a  great  honor  to  be  Invited 
to  address  you  as  a  speaker  on  your  prc>- 
g.'am.  particu  arly  on  Washington's  birthday. 
I  have  always  had  a  profound  admlratica 
for  the  American  Legion:  I  have  otservcd 
it  grow  In  importance  and  prestige  througti- 
out  the  Nation;  it  to  one  of  the  great  fcundii- 
tlons  on  which  our  citizenship  to  based.  I 
hr.ve  also  obaerved  Its  growth  as  a  great  stu- 
blitzing  and  energizing  force  in  the  life  tif 
our  people. 

Alwaya  bavtng  been  Interested  tn  the  sc- 
called  service  clubs.  stKh  as  Rotary.  Kiwanls, 
Lions.  Optimist,  and  Exchange,  with  their 
high  Ideals  and  their  great  contributions  to 
the  communities  at  which  they  are  a  part. 
I  realized  long  ago  that  the  Legion  also  la 
truly  a  service  group,  not  merely  because  it 
Is  made  up  of  men  who  have  seen  military 
service,  but  of  men  who  have  come  to  learn 
that  service.  In  the  other  sense.  Is  one  «)f 
the  great  duties  and  should  t>e  one  of  ttie 
roobt  rewardlnf  parts  of  the  life  of  every 
American  citizen. 

The  word  service  has  so  many  impllcn- 
tlons  that  it  would  be  vain  to  try  to  define  it. 
It  ranges  from  the  simple  devotion  of  plain 
men  to  the  conspicuous  contributions  of  na- 
tional leaders:  from  the  aimple  expression  of 
retig  ous  devotion  of  the  Salvation  Army  to 
the  more  eloqtient  and  Influential  ex.-:rtasions 
of  the  great  leaders  of  religion:  from  the  boy 
who  volunteers  hto  services  or  to  celled  to 
duty  as  a  bfck  private  or  a  gob.  to  the  tre- 
mendous resporuibillties  of  men  like  Eisen- 
hower. MccArthur.  and  Nlmltz.  But  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  leveU  those  who 
sove  have  at  least  thto  tn  common,  that  they 
all  desire,  each  tn  hto  own  vray,  and  to  the 
limit  of  his  opportunity,  to  sxistain  their 
country,  to  make  their  lives  count  for  some- 
thing toward  the  betterment  of  their  home 
commvmtty,  their  own  nation,  and.  If  their 
vision  to  far  enough,  to  serve  the  whole 
human  race  in  its  aspiration  toward  a  better 
world. 

In  these  causes,  all  rlght-thlnkii^  men  and 
women  should  and  do  enlist  themselves:  but 
Just  as  the  individual  opportunities  of  some 
are  greater  than  those  of  others,  so  the  op- 
portunities of  some  groups  are  greater  than 
thoae  of  others.  We  can  do  so  much  more 
collectively  than  we  can  individually:  Amer- 
icans are  almost  unique  in  their  natural  apti- 
tude for  such  cooperation.  We  get  together 
In  scores  and  hundreds  of  organizations,  al- 
most all  patriotically  and  generously  in- 
tended in  an  effort  to  further  our  natural 
aspiration  to  contribute  as  much  as  we  pos- 
sibly can.  Tou  who  are  members  of  the 
American  Legion  are  among  the  fortunate 
ones  because  you  arc  banded  together  on  the 
basts  of  a  conunon  tie;  ycu  all  responded  to 
the  call  of  your  country  for  military  service 
In  time  of  crisis.  I  suapect  that  this  to  per- 
haps the  very  firmest  ground  that  any  such 
organtzaUon  cotild  have,  that  it  is  made  up 
of  men  who  have  proven  their  willingness  to 
fight  tor.  and  If  necaaaary  to  die  for.  their 
country  and  for  the  praaervatlon  of  human 
freedom  la  the  world. 

I  remember  back  In  IMS  addremlng  a 
group  of  youngatara  who  made  up  one  of 
tbe  thotwands  of  such  groups  who  ware  about 
to  go  to  camp,  in  response  to  the  aummona 
cf  their  country,  through  the  operation  of 
their  draft  boards.  I  told  them  that  on  the 
next  day  they  were  going  to  be  InitUted  Into 
the  oldeat.  the  greatest,  and  the  most  hon- 
orable of  aU  fratemtUea,  the  fraternity  of 
arms.  The  average  boy  doesn't  think  of  It 
that  way.  but  the  fact  to  that  when  he  dons 
tbe  uniform  he  haa  Joined  a  boat  which 
ranges  back  in  htotory  far  beyond  the  days  of 
Napoleon,  or  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  of  Alex- 
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ander  the  Great.  Mot  all  wars  have  been 
worthy  wars;  not  all  soldiers  have  been 
worthy  soldiers,  but  the  spirit  which  made 
the  Spartans  under  Leonldas  hold  tbe  Pass 
of  Thermopylae  against  the  invading  Per- 
sians is  exactly  the  same  spirit  which  made 
the  boys  from  Delaware  County  hold  the  little 
Tillage  of  Fismette  on  the  far  bank  of  the 
Vesle  in  1918.  and  which  steadied  the  line 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Btjlge  in  1945;  the  spirit 
which  won  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  for  the 
British  under  Admiral  Nelson  Is  exactly  the 
same  spirit  which  made  htotory  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Coral  Setu 

But  now  thto  tradition  of  courage  has  had 
to  take  to  the  atr.  and  our  new  generations 
of  warriors  have  learned  to  fight  wars  not 
only  in  the  stratosphere,  but  in  the  cold 
loneliness  of  the  depths  of  the  sea.  But  the 
motivation  to  still  the  same,  the  lore  of 
country,  devotion  to  a  cause,  and  self-sacrl- 
flcing  courage  which  has  motivated  all  the 
soldiers  and  a!I  the  sailors  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  human  race. 

This  to  one  of  the  great  traditions  o.  our 
race.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  I  never  shared 
this  service  makes  it  more  appropriate  that 
I  should  acclaim  it.  But  If  I  did  not  share 
it  in  person,  I  have  at  least  been  able  lo 
share  it  in  spirit,  because  I  have  been  blessed 
with  enough  Iruaglnatlon  to  be  able  to  follow 
with  some  sympathy  and  understanding  tbe 
blooQ  and  sweat  which  are  the  lot  of  the 
soldier. 

It  to  certainly  not  necessary,  in  such  a 
group  as  thto,  with  a  background  like  yours, 
on  such  a  day  as  thto.  to  talk  to  you  about 
duty;  but  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for 
us  to  remind  ourselves  that  duty  still  cells. 
Indeed,  it  lays  upon  every  one  of  us  a  com- 
pelling hand,  and  it  points  a  directing  finger 
to  new  problems,  new  conflicts,  and  more 
service.  In  thto  world,  the  more  we  do  and 
the  more  we  give  the  more  to  expected  of  us. 
Thto  to  rightfully  so.  else  how  could  we  hope 
to  meet  new  and  ever  increasing  problems? 
The  brave  man  cannot  be  permitted  to  rest 
on  hto  laurels:  the  Intelligent  man  cannot 
close  hto  mind  to  new  problems;  the  man 
who  has  sacrificed,  must  sacrifice  more,  if 
we  are  to  make  any  progress  in  a  world  of 
constant  '^•"g*  We  muat,  whether  we  wUL 
It  or  not.  The  human  race  to  forever  mov- 
ing: the  problem  to  to  keep  it  moving  ahead. 

I  wtoh  I  had  time  to  talk  to  you  In  more 
detail  about  some  of  these  tremendously 
urgent  problems  of  today.  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  the  American  Legion  that  our  very  way 
of  life,  the  Ideato  which  have  made  America 
unique  for  160  years,  are  under  attack.  I 
do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  the  enemy  to 
no  longer  abroad;  he  to  among  us  at  home; 
and  that,  for  the  first  time  in  our  htotory, 
we  are  subject  to  the  Infiltration  of  a  well- 
organized,  diabolically  resourceful,  and  un- 
sleeping enemy,  proposing  a  basic  and  revo- 
lutionary change  in  our  American  Instltu- 
tiotu,  a  change  contemplating  the  abandon- 
ment and  destruction  of  everything  every 
right-thinking  American  has  held  dear  since 
the  days  of  our  forefathers:  since  the  day  of 
George  Washington,  whose  birth  you  cele- 
brate. 

There  are  unfortunately  many  In  America 
who  still  believe  that  this  to  an  Idle  threat, 
and  that  we  can  temporize  with  these  for- 
eign Ideologies;  but  the  number  to  vastly 
fewer  now  than  It  was  5  yean  ago,  fewer  even 
than  it  was  2  years  ago. 

What  a  change  we  have  seen  In  Washing- 
ton. Last  year  66  Members  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  voted  against  a  proposal  to 
pursue  with  puntohment  a  flagrant  example 
of  communtotlc  arrogance  and  contempt  for 
our  Institutions.  But  last  week  only  one 
voice  was  raised  In  the  lower  House  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  In  protest  against  the  ef- 
fort to  castigate  another  consplcuotis  Com- 
muntot  agitator.  Of  thoae  68  men  and  women 


who  were  uncertata  about  the  threat  of 
communism  during  the  last  Congress,  half 
were  defeated  by  their  constituents  at  the 
recent  election:  and  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
other  half  have  seen  the  light. 

But  thto  to  one  of  the  easier  ways  to  whi<»h 
we  can  show  our  devotion  to  our  American 
Ideals.  The  real  question  to.  Do  we  have  the 
brains,  the  courage,  and  the  devotion  to  in- 
stot  that  In  other  and  less  dramatic  fields  we 
will  stand  true  to  America. 

It  took  some  courage  last  Thursday  for  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  lower  Hotise  of 
Congresa  to  pledge  themselves  to  a  program 
of  real  economy  in  American  governmental 
expendltiues.  in  the  hope  that  we  might  re- 
store our  country  as  promptly  as  possible  to 
a  course  which  leads  to  fmanclal  solvency, 
rather  than  extravagance  and  waste,  infia- 
tion.  and  finally  to  a  disaster  as  real  as  the 
destruction  that  the  Communtots  are  plan- 
ning for  us. 

We  believe,  those  of  us  in  the  lower  Hoxise 
of  Congress,  that  such  economy  can  bt  ef- 
fected without  sacrifice  of  our  military  secu- 
rity and  without  the  abandonment  of  any 
essential  part  of  our  national  defense. 
Frankly,  we  believe  that  the  era  of  extrav- 
agance which  has  marked  thto  country  in 
late  years  Is  not  solely  restricted  to  the 
civilian  activities  of  the  Government.  We 
believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  can.  if  they  will,  introduce  reforms  in 
their  spending  programs  which  woiild  result 
In  tremendous  savings  of  the  taxpayeta' 
money,  without  sacrificing  the  essentials  of 
their  responsibility.  Tou  fellows  who  have 
served  can  Judge  better  than  I  whether  this 
to  true.  Tou  know  It  to  true;  must  we  deny 
its  truth? 

We  are  not  crying  over  spilt  milk;  we  do 
not  criticize  the  wastefulness  which  Is  an 
unavoidable  attribute  of  war;  war  to  Itself  a 
waste;  and  it  breeds  extravagance  among  sol- 
diers. Men  whose  lives  are  In  danger  have 
no  time  to  worry  about  money.  But  Is  It 
thought  that  thto  sort  of  thing  to  to  be  en- 
couraged and  practiced  Indefinitely?  Do 
you  want  us  to  spend  a  billion  and  a  half 
more  of  your  dollars  next  year,  merely  to 
have  it  said  that  there  to  no  limit  to  which 
we  will  not  go  to  demonstorate  ttaat  we  Intend 
to  be  mtlitartly  strong?  PeraonaMy.  I  do  not 
think  we  fool  the  Ruastans  in  any  such  way. 
It  is  part  of  their  planning  to  see  that  democ- 
racy shall  fall.  Shall  we  contribute  to  Its 
failure  merely  as  a  gesture  of  defiance  to 
them?  Personally,  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
would  rather  that  we  were  truly  strong  than 
that  we  make  a  show  of  strength;  America 
wins  wars  not  because  of  bluster,  but  be- 
cause It  has  resources  of  human  courage, 
backed  up  by  its  unique  Industrial  system, 
which  In  turn  is  based  on  a  solvent  and  strong 
economy.  If  we  spend  ourselves  Into  weak- 
ness before  another  emergency  occurs,  that 
emergency  may  prove  to  be  the  last  for  Amer- 
icans and  their  way  of  life. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  American  Le- 
gion will  not  be  mtoled.  Without  their 
support,  and  the  support  of  all  of  the  right- 
thinking  people  of  the  country,  their  Con- 
gress cannot  accomplish  much  for  them. 
In  the  long  run,  It  to  public  opinion,  and  not 
the  votes  in  Washington,  which  control  the 
destiny  of  America.  Tou  have  honored  me 
by  making  me  your  Representative;  let  me 
report  back  to  you  that  there  to  nothing  that 
I  or  any  man  in  the  Congress  can  hope  to 
accomplish,  except  as  we  do  It  with  your 
support.  We  have  no  ends  of  our  own  to 
serve;  our  authority  Is  gained  from  you: 
our  honest  purpose  to  to  serve  you  aa  best 
we  can.  If  we  are  right,  we  have  a  right 
to  your  support:  If  we  are  wrong,  you  will  be 
quick  to  tell  us;  but  always  remember  that 
lesser  things  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  greater 
ones  If  we  are  to  keep  America  strong  and 
ready  for  greater  service  to  humanity  and 
the  best  IntereaU  of  thto  great  Mation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

or  NCBXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1947 

Mr.  BUFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding Dorothy  'Thompson's  column 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
February  26,  1947, 

In  reading  th's  soul-sinking  expose  of 
the  moral  collapse  of  the  victors  of  World 
War  II,  I  recalled  my  attempt  in  this 
House  2  years  ago  to  end  the  ruthless 
stupidity  of  unconditional  surrender. 

After  reading  Miss  Thompson's  report, 
this  passage  from  my  remarks  then  looks 
somewhat  prophetic: 

For  it  was  Hitler  who  boasted  that  regard- 
less of  what  happened  to  Germany,  the  Naal 
concepts  of  militarism  and  ruthless  might 
would  be  victor.oua  throughout  the  world. 
The  consequeocea  of  the  lack  ot  a  peace 
formtUa  and  continued  use  of  the  purely 
military  phraae  "unconditional  surrender" 
may  fulfill  Hitler's  boast.  Unless  America's 
political  leadership  has  the  courage  to  turn 
away  from  thto  error,  we  may  be  yet  mocked 
by  the  Roman  victory,  described  by  St. 
Augustine,  wherein  the  conquerors  became 
more  and  more  like  those  they  had  conquered. 

Miss  Thompson's  column  follows: 

ON    THX    aCCOBO 

(By  Dorothy  Thompetm) 

The  crtoto  In  which  the  world  finds  Itself 
today — a  crtoto  unparalleled  In  the  htotory  of 
ths  white  race  and  western  clvlllaatlon — to  a 
moral  crisis.  It  to  marked  by  the  almoat  uni- 
versal break-down  of  morality  and  law.  The 
war  haanotbaa^waaaBdtklaUMpaaalMoto 
malpe  peene  baaaMaW'tas 
we  thought,  culminated  In 
regime  of  Adolf  HTtler,  has  not  ^ 
We  are  In  a  state  of  progressive  moral  an- 
archy, and  add  to  our  confusion  by  calling 
progressive  disintegration  "progreas." 

In  Nuremberg  a  Herr  Sauckel  was  con- 
demned and  hanged  because  he  brought  for- 
eign workers  to  Germany  and  impressed  them 
into  alave  labor.  Slave  labor  to  labor  per- 
formed against  consent  and  without  free 
contract. 

In  sentencing  Herr  Sauckel  the  Allies  de- 
parted from  a  time-honored  principle  of 
western  law — that  a  crime  to  not  a  crime  un- 
less It  has  been  prevlotuly  so  defined  in  law. 
The  moral  Justification  for  branding  as  a 
crime  an  act  justified  as  "wartime  necessity" 
and  clearly  not  defined  and  subject  to  legal 
sanctions  m  International  law  was  that  It 
was.  m  fact,  a  crime  before  the  consctenoe 
of  mankind.  The  test  of  such  Jtiattftcatlon 
to,  however,  that  the  prosecutors,  as  guard- 
ians of  that  conscience,  should  henceforth 
recognlM  it  aa  a  crime — whenever  and  by 
whomever  committed — subject  to  the  same 
conscience  and  the  same  sanctions. 

There  to  no  law  exoa)rt  that  which  its  eodt- 
flers,  prosecutors,  and  judgaa  agree  to  live 
under  thetnselvea. 

However,  on  the  day  following  the  execu- 
tion of  Herr  Sauckel,  newspapers  reported 
that  Russia  had  repulsed  German  pretests 
against  the  exportation  of  Germans  for  labor 
in  Rtissla  on  the  ground  that  the  Germana 
had  unconditionally  surrendered  and  there- 
fore had  no  voice  In  the  matter.  No  con- 
science of  mankind  was  Involved.  A  certain 
American  major  m  Munich,  who  directed  a 
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a  BoTlct  niwipapM  tn  Irkutsk  baa 
SjOOOMO  prlmMn  of  war  are  being 
In  Siberia  for  labor  on  railroadt, 
and  on  publjc-work«  prcjecta. 

Tbe  So^ct  Union  is  not  the  onl] 
wbo  tbUB.  naarty  2  years  after 
boatUltlaa.  la  employlog   wbat   wa: 
at  Nunaaberg   aa  slave   labor 
Oalm  wtm  aavar  a  signatory  to 
Con-?entloa  resfMCtlng  prlaooers  of 
tbe    United    States   and    Prance 
United  SUUa  beld  to  that 
InC  *>u'.   when   American   prisoner  i 
la  tba  bands  of  tbe 
ow  own  and  rrencb 
so  that  there  waa  no 
riprtsals.  tbe  United  SUtes  turned 
man  ptitaoen  of  war  to  Prance 
try.  tbsrtartsr.  with  our  eonscnt 
nivanee  and  In  daflaaes  of  tba 
vcatton.  has  been  employlns  them 
as  slSTe  labor  under  the  same 
slave  labor  as  that  used  asainst  Her  r 
in  Nurembert. 

Tbe  general  attitude  of  the  publk 
countrica  u  that  it  serres  tbe 
rvm  care  to  recall  that  President 
In    his   forelsn-poilcy   speech    of 
1M4.  (STe  a  specific  pledge  to  the 
paoi>le    >nrbe  AUles  do  not  traMc  1 
alaTery" 

Whoever  ralsea  his  voice  today 
of  the  application  of  tbe  new 
to  all.  Inclodlnff  ourselves.  Is 
fated  as  pro-German. 

But  do  only  a  handful  of  people 
we  are  tberewtth  deepening  the 
arehy    which    is    developing    into 
sn.acby* 

Do  only  a  handful  of  people  se 
cannot  possibly  achieve  universal 
iMs  we  can  put  universal  foundatlc^ 
our  poUtlcaa  Ui97 

Do  only  a  handful  of  people  set 
having  defeated  Germany,  we  accep 
selves  HlUer'a  stajodarda  and  Hltlei 
ods.  Hitler  has  conquered? 

The  only  way  paoplas  and 
-«*tahllab  moral  foundations  under 
tlocAl  and  International  life  U  by 
anoe  and   application  of   the 
It  is  to  do  to  no  one  wbat  you 
want  dons  to  yourself  under  stmll; 
■fanrsa.    That  la  the  essence  of 
capacity  to  put  onasslf.  one's 
class,  one's  race,  one's  society  in  tbi 
tbs  cbargsa  preferred  against 
ask:  Were  I  in  this  poslUon — I 
class,  or  racs— would  I  accept  this 
aa  Just? 

That  question  is  tbe  basU  of 
law.     And  until  we  accept  this 
we  shall  have  neither  Intemstlon^ 
social  peace,  nor  peace  of  mind 
simply  go  on  going  crazy,  in  a  spU 
aJlty    divialon    tietween    our 
standards  and  our  actual  behavior 
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EXrCNSION  OP  RElfARj  LS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REB I 

or  MTw  Toax 

Of  THx  House  OP  RB>imBirrii  nvBS 
Thurgdaif.  Febnmni  13. 19  7 

Mr.  RKBD  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  inserttnc  In  tbe  Ocmoissioi  al  Rbc- 


ou>  under  unanimous  consent,  hereto- 
fore obtained,  the  following  article  en- 
titled "Should  Foremen  Be  Compelled  To 
Join  Labor  Unions?"  by  Lawrence  Sulli- 
van: 

SHOtTU  roazxm  ss  comtvlixd  to  join  labob 
UKioNS? — cowrucmfc  atTUHCs  bt  the  Kum 
siMCK  i»42  FBX^nrr  AM  incxirr  pioblsm  roa 

CONCKZS8 

(By  Lawrence  Sullivan) 

WasHiiscTOM. — The  high-pressure  CIO 
campaign  to  force  shop  foremen  and  super- 
vlaors  into  collective-bargaining  unlu  threat- 
ens to  disrupt  the  entire  American  industrial 
system,  say  opponents  of  tbe  new  union  of- 
fensive. They  urge  a  provision  in  the  forth- 
coming labor  amendments  to  exempt  fore- 
men and  supervisors  from  tbe  scope  of  the 
Wagner  Act. 

Poremen  are  the  agents  and  spokeamen  of 
management  In  every  phase  of  production, 
industry  contends.  Once  forced  to  Join  a 
union,  supervisors  cease  to  be  a  part  of  man- 
agement and  tend  to  become  adrdcataa  and 
defenders  of  the  unions  program^  and  pol- 
icies. Soon  the  dsy-to-day  decisions  of  man- 
agemmt  pass  from  the  plant  managers  to 
tbe  union  boss.  Par  all  practical  purposes, 
the  unkm  becomes  management. 

The  CIO.  on  the  other  hand,  presents  Its 
arguments  In  a  30- page  educational  pamphlet 
Utled  "Should  Labor  Have  a  Direct  Share  In 
Management?  "  Here  President  Philip  Mur- 
ray sounds  the  Introductory  keynote:  "It  Is 
a  mistake  to  assume  that  aii  employer  needs 
no  aid  from  his  employees  In  managing  his 
enterprise." 

Congress  sotight  last  year  to  protect  fore- 
men from  such  unionization  drives  by  Incor- 
porating In  the  Case  bill  (later  vetoed  by 
President  Tniman)  a  section  specifically  ex- 
cluding supervlsom  from  the  scope  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  The  Senate  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, jointly  sp^^nsored  by  Senators  BLLSit- 
OZB.  Brao,  Hatch.  Lucas,  Ball.  TArt.  Hawkks. 
and  PlacnsoN.  on  May  25.  1946.  was  48  to  30. 
with  18  not  voting.  New  Senators  elected 
last  November  change  the  allnement  on  this 
Issue  today  to  71  against  unionized  foremen 
and  only  35  supporting,  according  to  recent 
testimony  before  tbe  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

The  iasue  also  is  before  tlie  Supreme  Court, 
where  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  seeks  a  verdict 
against  compulsory  collective  bargaining  with 
the  Poreman  s  Association  of  America.  Argu- 
ments  In  the  Pacitard  case  were  heard  on 
January  9.  1M7. 

It  was  never  tlie  Intention  of  Congress  in 
1935  to  place  foremen  and  supervisors  under 
tbe  Wsgner  Act.  This  mstter  of  legislative 
intent  once  was  noted  by  tbe  NLRB  In  a  1943 
ruling. 

"Tliere  is  notiilng. "  tl»e  Lai>or  Board  ma- 
jority observed.  "In  the  coounlttee  reporu  or 
In  tbe  debates  in  tlie  House  and  Senate 
which  would  indicate  tiiat  this  specific  prob- 
lem was  ever  considered  in  Congress.  •  •  • 
It  was  traditionally  recognized  by  ail  parties 
that  the  interesu  of  foremen  lay  predomi- 
nantly with  the  management  groups." 

Not  vmtil  June  15.  1942.  almost  7  years 
after  approval  of  the  Wagner  Act.  did  the 
NLHB  bold  a  supervisors'  union  to  l>e  an  ap- 
propriate collective-bargaining  unit.  By 
that  decision,  against  the  Union  Collieries 
Co..  of  Oakmont.  Pa.,  mine  foremen  and 
supervisors  gradually  were  incorporated  into 
tbe  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amorlca. 

About  a  year  later,  en  May  11.  1943.  the 
Labor  Board  reversed  itself  on  foremen,  hold- 
tog  in  the  Maryland  Drydock  case  that  or- 
ganizations of  supervisory  workers  were  not 
^ipropriate  bargaining  units. 

These  conflicting  decisions  are  the  seat  of 
today's  great  dlfltcultles.  Since  1943.  hun- 
dreds at  disputes  Involvtog  the  tssqe  of  fore- 
men's unions  haw  dogged  the  dockeU  of 


both  the  NLRB  and  the  Pederal  courts.  Bev- 
eral  major  industries  have  been  crippled  by 
Intensive  union  campaigns  among  their  fore- 
men— each  dispute  flred  to  white  heat  by  the 
conflicting  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board,  one 
holding  for  and  one  against  the  unionization 
of  management  functions. 

On  March  26.  1945.  the  NLRB  handed  down 
yet  another  ruling.  In  the  Packard  case,  hold- 
ing a  foremen's  union  to  l>e  an  appropriate 
bargaining  unit.  But.  basing  its  resistance 
on  the  Maryland  Drydock  ruling,  the  Packard 
management  reftised  to  bargain  with  the 
Foreman  s  Association  of  America.  It  is  this 
caae  which  now  is  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  March  6.  194«,  NLRB  held  that  super- 
▼laors  m  tbe  Jones  A  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.'s 
coal  mines  made  a  suitable  bargaining  unit; 
and  to  the  Krug-Lewls  strike-settlement 
agreement  of  May  29.  1946.  the  Government 
bound  Itself  on  all  questions  touching  fore- 
men and  super^'isors  "to  be  guided  by  the 
decisions  an,d  procedures  laid  down  by  the 
NLRB" 

It  Is  this  unhappy  state  of  conflict  and  con- 
fusi<m  which  Congress  now  Is  mrged  to 
clarify. 

Several  long-established  national  associa- 
tions of  foremen  or  professional  workers  re- 
sist the  NLRB  rulings  which  tend  to  drive 
them  Into  labor  unions.  The  National  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers  told  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  that  since  adoption  of 
the  Wagner  Act  In  many  cases  tlie  profes- 
sional employee  has  been  required  to  become 
a  union  memtier  as  a  oondltkm  of  employ- 
ment. 

Ttie  National  Assoclstlon  of  Poremen, 
which  boasts  more  then  23.000  memtterr  in 
135  cities  and  33  States,  reports  thst  a  Na- 
tion-wide pubUc-opinlon  poll  found  only  IS 
percent  of  tbe  working  foremen  eitber  be- 
longed to  a  union  or  were  Interested  in  Joto- 
Ing  a  union. 

Similarly,  the  Poremen's  League  for  Edu- 
cation and  Assoclstlon  insists  that  foremen 
are  a  part  of  management,  and  that  rela- 
tion Is  destroyed  If  the  Individual  foreman 
loses  his  Identity  and  becomes  a  member 
of  a  union,  thereby  dlvidtog  his  reaponsi- 
bUlty  and  loyalty. 

Farm  organizations  likewise  oppoee  the 
unionization  of  management.  Testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Lat>or  (Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  Charles  W.  Hoi  man.  secretary  of  tlie 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, said: 

"When  a  union  reaches  out  to  take  control 
of  management,  or  to  control  farmer  pro- 
ducers, it  acquires  such  a  scope  of  power  that 
the  notion  of  collective  bargatolng  becomes 
a  mockery.  The  public  is  open  to  ruthless 
exploitation." 

Management  ciiaracterlses  tbe  campaign  to 
unionize  foremen  as  revolutionary.  In  tbe 
words  of  H.  Parker  Sharp,  general  counsel  of 
Jones  A  Lsughlto  Steel  Corp.,  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  on  January  31:  "Supervisory 
employees  are  management,  and  only  a  per- 
son desiring  to  change  the  American  way  of 
doing  buainess  would  promote  such  a  revo- 
lutionary undertaking." 

C.  E.  Wilson,  president  of  General  Motors, 
told  the  committee :  "To  make  collective  bar- 
gatolng work  the  sUtus  of  management  em- 
ployees must  be  clearly  deftoed  by  placing 
them  on  the  management  side  of  the  bar- 
gaining table." 

In  the  same  veto  Clarence  X.  Blelcber, 
president  of  De  Soto  Motors,  told  the  com- 
mittee: "Poremen  are  managers.  What  can 
we  look  forward  to  If.  added  to  rank-and-file 
union  factionalism,  foremen  go  over  to  the 
other  side  and  we  also  have  foreman  faction- 
alism mixed  up  with  rank-and-file  faction- 
alism?" 

Pree  foremen  we  tbe  hub  of  the  American 
mass-production  system.  Unionized  fore- 
men turn  tbe  shop  into  a  soviet. 
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New  Jersey's  Fif  kt  Af  ainst  Cancer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOBAB 

or  WVST  VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19K  1947 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
able  address  on  the  subject  How  New 
Jersey  Raises  Funds  and  Fights  Cancer, 
delivered  by  George  E.  Stringfellow. 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  division  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  and  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  at  the  national  campaign 
meeting.  Coronado  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
.February  7.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  organizing  for  the  battle  against  cancer, 
we  recognize  that  tbe  lives  of  thousands  of 
our  citizens  depended  on  what  we  did  and 
how  we  did  It. 

We  were  faced  with  an  tocreasing  death 
rate  from  cancer. 

Our  Job  was  to  devise  and  set  up  a  pro- 
gram that  would  coordinate  the  thlnktog 
and  action  of  the  people  of  the  State  toto 
a  well-geared  unit  of  human  machinery; 
one  that  would  function  smoothly,  effectively, 
and  with  determination  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective— find  the  cause  and  then  the  cure  of 
cancer. 

Any  structure  we  built,  if  it  was  to  remain 
permanent,  mvist  be  erected  on  the  four 
cardinal  pillars  of  management  which  are: 
Plan,  organize,  delegate,  and  supervise. 

We  planned  to  organize  local  chapters, 
self-governing,  within  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  our  national  and  State  constitu- 
tions, bylaws,  policies,  and  regulations.  We 
planned  each  chapter  would  write  Its  own 
bylaws,  elect  its  own  officers  and  board  of 
managers,  and  also  to  elect  one  lay  and  one 
medical  delegate  to  the  State  board  of  trus- 
tees. The  State  board  was  to  be  the  poUcy- 
maktog  body  for  the  State  division.  Every 
county  therefore  would  have  an  equal  voice 
in  its  decisions. 

Laymen  were  to  be  responsible  for  raising 
funds  and  for  the  business  administration 
of  the  chapters'  affairs.  The  medical  pro- 
fession would  devise  and  prepare  projects 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds.  Laymen 
would  be  presidents,  secretaries,  treasurers, 
and  chairmen  of  the  finance,  campaign,  pub- 
licity, and  education  committees.  Medical 
officers  would  control  the  local  and  State, 
medical  and  service  committees.  The  chair- 
man of  the  chapter  executive  committee 
would  be  a  medical  doctor.  The  cancer 
advisory  committee  of  the  County  Medical 
Society  would  be  the  medical  committee  of 
the  county  chapter. 

We  realized  that  the  only  way  to  avoid 
misunderstanding  is  to  have  a  deftolte  un- 
derstanding at  the  outset,  so  that  the  lay- 
men and  the  medical  men  will  not  con- 
sciously trespass  on  each  other's  responsi- 
bility and  authority.  Very  often,  the  lay- 
men and  the  medical  men  speak  a  different 
language,  but  they  usually  talk  about  the 
same  things.  Those  who  criticize  the  med- 
ical men  when  they  oppose  certain  projects, 
to  effect,  promote  socialized  medlctoe.  In 
such  cases.  I  support  the  medical  men.  for 
I  am  as  much  opposed  to  socialized  medlctoe 


as  I  am  socialized  todustry.  With  our  coc^- 
erative  plan  decided  upon  and  approved,  both 
by  the  laymen  and  the  State  medical  society, 
whose  cooperation  was  pledged,  we  pro- 
ceeded with  our  planning  and  organlzaticm. 

We  also  discussed  our  plans  with  news- 
paper editors  and  publishers  and  radio  peo- 
ple Their  approval  and  willingness  to  coop- 
erate was  quickly  assured.  We  were  now 
ready  to  organize. 

Because  no  chapter  had  been  organized  to 
spend  money  for  medical  and  service  or  edu- 
cational projects  prior  to  the  Nation-wide 
appeal  for  funds  In  April  1946.  our  early  ef- 
forts at  organization  were  developed  mainly 
for  campaign  purposes.  By  April  1.  1946. 
we  had  organized  fund-raising  units  In  17 
of  the  State's  31  counties 

Great  care  was  used  In  selecting  the  volun- 
teer supervisory  personnel  of  these  groups. 
Each  person  chosen  for  participation  in  the 
campaign  was  eager  to  work  and  enthusi- 
astic over  the  program. 

This  Interest  was*  clearly  reflected  In  tbe 
results  of  our  organized  appeal.  Against  a 
quota  of  $471,600  assigned  to  New  Jersey,  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  people  in  the  17 
out  of  21  counties  of  our  State  was  $716,904. 

New  Jersey,  although  ninth  in  wealth 
among  the  States,  was  third  to  total  funds 
raised  per  State:  although  ninth  to  wealth. 
New  Jersey  was  first  In  funds  raised  per 
million  dollars  of  her  wealth;  although  sixth 
to  income  per  capita.  New  Jersey  was  first 
to  funds  raised  per  capita. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
the  field  army.  For  many  years  this  noble 
group  of  women  has  given  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  American  Cancer  Society.  In  the 
development,  first,  of  otir  campaign  units 
In  the  counties,  and  later  In  the  develop- 
ment of  tbe  service  and  education  commit- 
tees of  the  chapters,  the  field  army,  now 
an  totegral  part  of  the  State  and  local  or- 
ganizations, has  continued  its  fine  service  to 
humanity.  The  cancer-control  program  owes 
much  to  the  field  army. 

With  the  fund-raising  campaign  over,  we 
turned  to  organization  of  county  chapters. 
By  the  end  of  September  1946  each  of  the 
17  counties  organized  for  the  April  cam- 
paign had  formed  chapters.  The  four  re- 
maining were  organized  later — two  in  De- 
cember and  two  to  January  of  this  year. 
Every  one  of  our  21  coiintles  In  New  Jersey 
now  has  a  chapter  of  the  New  Jersey  division. 

Since  the  formation  of  our  chapters,  their 
medical  committees  have  lost  no  time  to 
developing  projects  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  contributed  by  the  public  for  the  con- 
trol of  cancer. 

With  the  guidance  of  our  medical  director 
and  the  approval  of  the  medical  men  at 
county  and  State  levels,  medical  projects 
have  been  fully  approved  In  30  hospitals  of 
11  coimtles.  Funds  totaling  r  :2 1.339. 62  have 
been  made  available  for  these  clinic  proj- 
ects. The  fxmds  will  be  expended  for  pur- 
chase of  deep  X-ray  therapy  machtoes.  ra- 
dium, gold  radon  seeds  which  are  t>elng  es- 
tablished In  county-wide  pools,  instrvunents, 
and  other  equipment  needed  by  the  clinics 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer,  for 
payment  for  service  of  medical  secretaries, 
nurses,  follow-up  workers,  and  technicians  to 
the  clinics  and  in  certain  areas  to  stimulate 
and  improve  bedside  nursing  care  to  the 
homes  of  cancer  patients. 

We  also  have  set  up  a  State-wide  tissue 
diagnostic  service.  Through  our  statistical 
research  program  we  are  providing  vital  to- 
formatlon  on  cancer  mortality  and  tocidence 
to  the  medical  profession,  welfare  agencies, 
hospitals,  and  the  lay  public. 

Other  county  projects  now  are  being  con- 
sidered. Before  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year, 
August  31.  1947.  it  's  anticipated  that  all  ol 
tbe  available  funds  from  the  1946  campaign 


will  have  been  expended  or  earmarked  for 
expenditure. 

We  are  now  organlatog  or  our  campaign 
appeal  which  is  less  than  3^  months  away. 
One  general  meeting  of  chapter  presidents, 
campaign  managers,  and  publicity  chairmen 
from  each  county  was  i.eld  last  November. 
At  that  time  our  complete  campaign  plans, 
which  had  been  prepared  in  advance  for 
their  consideration,  were  discussed. 

Three  regional  precampalgn  meetings  tor 
final  review  of  campaign  plans  have  been 
scheduled  in  different  parts  of  the  Bute. 
The  first,  for  the  northern  counties,  was 
held  to  Newark  on  Wednesday  night.  The 
second  will  l>e  in  Trenton  on  February  11  and 
the  third  In  Camden  on  February  18. 

One  of  the  points  1  have  emphasized  to  all 
of  our  workers  Is  the  necessity  lor  conduct- 
ing our  business  and  our  plans  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  contributions  to  a  man- 
ner that  I  call  operating  In  a  goldfish  bowl. 
I  tostst  that  the  affairs  of  the  society  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  that  would  reflect  to  our 
credit  if  everything  we  do  should  appear  on 
the  front  pages  of  the  press  of  the  State  and 
over  all  of  our  radio  stations.  The  public 
contributes  the  money.  Therefore  the  pub- 
lic Is  entitled  to  know  wbat  is  done  with  It. 
down  to  the  last  penny. 

For  this  reason  I  have  asked  that  before 
the  campaign  each  county  make  pul?llc  the 
purposes  for  which  the  1946  contributions 
have  l>een  used  and.  at  the  same  time,  present 
a  budget  for  expenditures  In  1947  and  1948 
on  the  basis  of  which  they  propose  to  solicit 
contributions  in  April.  That  is  keeping  faith, 
and  it  is  only  by  keeping  faith  that  public 
confidence  and  support  can  be  retained  and 
expanded. 

As  a  means  of  coordination  and  super- 
vision of  the  machinery  we  have  built  to 
New  Jersey  for  the  control  of  cancer,  there 
has  been  set  up  at  State  level  a  service  de- 
partment. That  unit  takes  the  place  of  what 
is  generally  Imown  as  a  State  headquarters 
staff,  and  to  Its  personnel  and  to  the  volun- 
teer personnel  of  the  chapter  has  been  dele- 
gated the  authority  to  act. 

The  department  Is  exactly  what  the  name 
Indicates  It  to  be — a  service  department.  The 
time  and  skill  of  Its  personnel  Is  at  all  times 
at  the  service  of  each  of  the  State's  21  cotmty 
chapters,  the  medical  profession,  Uie  cancer 
patients,  and  tbe  general  public. 

Comprising  this  service  department  are  a 
manager,  who  in  oxir  State  also  serves  as  di- 
rector of  public  relations  and  publicity;  a 
medical  director,  who  acts  as  liaison  between 
the  medical  profession  and  the  laymen  and 
guides  in  formation  of  cancer  projects:  a 
State  field  army  commander,  who  guides  the 
field  army  activities  throughout  the  State; 
and  a  field  director,  who  supervises  organiza- 
tional activities  and  is  State  campaign  man* 
ager. 

In  addition,  we  have  retained  the  serricea 
of  a  statistical  research  consultant,  who  Is 
directing  this  Important  phase  of  our  pro- 
gram. We  also  retain  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant, who  advises  us  on  financial  pro- 
cedures and  supervises  the  accoxinttog — all 
of  which  is  done  by  our  central  office. 
County  ftmds  are  restricted  for  use  to  the 
counties  to  which  they  are  collected,  and 
disbursements  are  made  by  the  central  oflice 
upon  approval  by  the  county  chapter  and 
the  State  division  officers. 

Thus,  we  carry  out  the  fotu  principles  of 
management — plan,  organize,  delegate,  and 
supervise. 

With  a  sotind  plan — a  cause  as  worthy  as 
ours  is — we  had  little  difficulty  to  attract- 
ing the  type  of  men  and  women  needed  for 
a  successful  program.  We  then  delegated 
authority  to  them  and  the  matter  of  super- 
vision was  relatively  unimportant.  To  an 
organization  of  high-type  citizens  willing 
and  accustomed  to  discharge  responsibUlty 
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Fridap.  February  29.    947 

Ut.  WUimNOTON.  Ml.  SpoAker. 
American  farmrr!>  are  depe  ident  upon 
Uie  Tennessee  Valley  Author  ty.  Hon  OH 
Co..  and  Spencer  Chemical  2c.,  with  a 
combined  monthly  productioi  of  approx- 
Uaately  41.000  tons  for  ainnonlum  ni- 
trate. Under  the  operations  of  the  In- 
tcmaUonal  Emerffency  Pocd  Council, 
and.  as  I  understand,  by  prlo  Itles  of  the 
Civilian  Production  Adn  inlstratlon, 
from  June  until  December  1946.  the 
Army  borrowed  approximately  one-third 
of  said  production,  or  90,000  tons,  to  be 
returned  for  domestic  grower  \  out  of  the 
producuon  of  Army  planu  in  1947.  The 
amount  borrowed  by  tho  Army  waa 
ahlpped  to  occupied  area*  o' erseas.  In 
Novrmb!»r  1946.  by  prloriiiw  of  Ovillan 
Pruduciion  Admtnutration,  t  \«  Tennea* 
aro  Valley  Authority.  Lion  C  il  Co ,  iind 
Bponrrr  Chemical  Co  wrrv  directed  to 
•hip  ihr  Mill  approxkmalaly  90.000  tuns 
as  returned  by  the  Army  uvi^  %vtu  to  Al- 
lied govrrnmenta.  and.  In  add  lion  thtre* 
to,  by  prlorlilM  w«>rr  re<iuci«i  i>d  to  make 
avallabli'  from  I A  to  30  itrrn  nt  of  tliolr 

firoductton  from  January  uni  t  June  1947 
or  ahipmrnt  overaoaa.  tnritdlnu  ship* 
mi»nu  to  i'uorlo  ntni.  With  thr  known 
ahortanv  ii(  nitritim,  ihr  civii  %\\  i»rodUO" 
tlon  AdniinutralUMt  madu  a  inUlalcf-  In 
rr<luo«tmf  the  kNin  in  tha  A  my.  but  in 
dtrivtlni  priiiritip*  for  th*  •hitmiont 
ovfiwaa  when  iHurnrd  by  ih  '  Army  itnd 
for  additional  rx;>ort«  Ja  itiary^Jiint 
INT,  iho  Amerltan  farmrr,  i(np«ral«ly 
In  need  for  oaiji  and  uitiai  en  p«.  in  bclna 
disc  rim  I  hated  aaaltut. 

The  Army  has  reartlvatrc  11  planta 
Their  Janiiarv  production  w  «  approXl- 
mately  S4  000  ton*,  their  ^trunry  pro* 
ductlon  40  QUO  ton*,  and  the  ;npaclty  of 
M.OOO  ions  la  oxpecled  lo  be  reached  by 
tho  Army  In  March  1947.  Th<  Army  pro- 
tfMMon  u  being  shipped  t)  occupied 
areas.  In  addition  to  the  An  ly  borrow* 
Int  the  said  90.000  ton.«  In  194  .  the  Army 
tMrrowed.  to  be  returned,  froii  i  War  8up- 
pUe.i.  Ltd  .  Canada.  20.000  u  ns  of  am* 
moalum  nitrate,  which  would  lave  oth<rr- 
wtM  been  avallablo  to  Amer  can  grow- 
ers. War  pianU  operated  b]  the  Army 
are  to  ship  overseas  In  1947.  wl  Ji  a  capuc- 
Itj  or  almost  double  the  con  blnod  pro- 
duction of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Lion  Oil  Co..  and  Spencer  Chrmlcal  Co.. 
some  600.000  tons  of  ammoni  im  nitrate. 


With  a  desperate  ahortafe  and  with 
American  farmers  pleading  for  ammo- 
nium nitrate*  with  dtlayi  la  the  Impor- 
tation of  Chilean  nitratoa.  with,  strlkca 
In  sterl  pluntx.  to  correot  a  Mistake  made, 
the  Civilian  Production  AgmlnlatraUon 
and  those  roaponslble  for  its  operation 
ahould  iwailrtglr  aiMtl  the  require- 
mrnt.1  for  tdUpmefit  overaeah  of  thv  am- 
monium nitrate,  as  returned  by  the  Army, 
and  should  relieve  the  Tcnoessce  Valley 
Authority.  Spooeer  Chemical  Co.  and 
Lion  Oil  Co.  from  overseas  oommltments 
for  January-June  1947.-  and  certainly 
until  June  1947.  The  .supply  would  .sUU 
be  short,  but  the  least  that  can  be  done 
Is  for  the  production  of  these  three  plants. 
Including  the  amount  borrowed  by  the 
Army,  to  be  made  available  to  the  farm- 
ers who  are  desperately  In  need  of  nl- 
traUis  for  oats  and  grains  generally,  and 
other  crops  at  the  present  lime.  T;iis 
Is  especially  true  when  the  war  plants 
will  be  producing,  commencing  In  March 
as  I  am  advised,  for  .shipment  to  occu- 
pied countries  approximately  65.000  tons 
monfhly.  against  the  said  total  produc- 
tion of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Lion 
Oil  Co..  and  Spencer  Chemical  Co..  of 
approximately  41,000  tons  monthly. 
which  l.s  the  only  source  available  to 
American  growers.'' 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  han- 
dled satisfactorily  the  production  and 
distribution  of  ammonium  nitrates  for 
the  1946  crops.  Mr.  C.  C.  Smith,  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  rendered 
most  exellent  service,  but  ho  is  no  longer 
in  charge  of  nitrates.  It  Is  said  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Civilian  Pro- 
duction Administration,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  now  have  no  control  over 
the  allocation  and  dUtrlbutlon  of  ammo- 
nium nitrates.  This  Is  but  half  the 
faol  and  U  only  partially  true,  civilian 
PrtdMUM  Admlniatratiun,  until  lu  au- 
thaHlf  Miplrea  March  II.  1047.  la  nier- 
clatiif  prlomiea  to  the  detriment  of 
Amtrletn  irowtra  who  art  ■ympathttio 
with  tbi  neodi  of  ftrtUiMr  ovtneM  and 
who  contribute  taxna  to  Ujio  oparatlon 
of  the  war  planU  fur  supplying  occupied 
areas.  Amehoan  giowom  gia  plcaUing 
with  CoMgirsa  for  ammonium  nitrate 
The  lottn  of  one«thlrd  of  laid  prndiH'- 
tlon  In  the  fall  of  1M6.  to  be  rriiirnad 
by  the  Army,  and  th«<  policy  of  divert* 
Ing  u  the  Army  Is  now  returntni.  to  Al- 
lied oountriea.  has  rt»iulted  In  the  Amtrl- 
ean  groweis  b«ing  deprived  of  approNl- 
malely  onr«third  o(  the  production  of 
th(«  said  thtee  plants  In  th0  fall  of  IM6 
and  apprnximalely  onr-flfth  of  their  pro. 
duetlon  tn  1947,  The  dinrlhutlon  of  am- 
monium  r\itrate  Is  being  hampered  by 
priorities  to  the  dlactlminatiun  of  Amer- 
ican growers.  Tho  boat  that  ran  be  said 
of  the  handling  by  Civilian  Production 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture agencies,  and  other  governmental 
agencies  In  1947  Is  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  able  to  obtain  for  4 
months  Is  statistics  that  are  confusing 
and  an  alleged  program  that  U  loeffec- 
Uve  If  not  inefflclent. 

The  time  is  long  past  to  correct  the 
dIacrUnlnation.  Ammonium  nitrate  un- 
der prlorlUet  for  overMOi  ahlpment 
should  be  Immediately  made  available  to 
American  farmers  for  oatg  and  other 
cropo. 
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^!r.  Ti  BBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kave  to  (X  end  my  remarks  In  the 
RsccRD.  I  Include  the  following  addreu. 
entitled  "The  Budget  and  Tsxatlrn. '  by 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Eucvson.  of 
Pennsylvania,  delivered  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers'  Association  meet- 
ing at  Phllr.dclphia  on  Tuesday.  Febru- 
ary 25.  1947: 

Gentlemen,  I  appraelste  the  crurtcsy  of 
your  organlmtlon  tn  inviting  mc  to  addrers 
you  this  afternoon  on  a  subject  of  thp  utmost 
Importance  to  our  national  IKe — the  Budget 
and  TA.ratlon.  You  wUl.  I  hope,  pardon  an 
admission  on  my  part  of  InsbUlty  to  ade- 
quately dlacuaa  this  subject  In  20  minutes. 
Hundreds  of  apeciallsta.  thousands  of  bvni- 
nesa  and  union  officials,  and  millions  of  our 
cltlxen  are  now.  and  will  continue,  dlacurs- 
tng  tlie  budget  and  taxation  for  montbs  to 
come,  aa  experu.  In  tbe  bodge-podge  of 
laws  that  Is  our  Revenue  Code  there  are 
found  ample  questionable  laws,  rulet.  and 
regulations  to  Justify  any  amount  of  dls- 
euaalon. 

I  would  be  sadly  r«mlss  In  addressing  you 
of  tha  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, who  provide  substantially  tbe  Joba  for 
other  workers  In  Induatrlal  Pennsylvania, 
If  I  failed  to  compliment  you  on  a  Job  won- 
derfiUly  well  done  throughuut  and  since  tbe 
close  ot  tbe  war.  Under  moat  diOlcult  and 
tineaetalw  eondiUuns,  you— liurally  not 
knowing  from  one  day  to  the  nest  what  new 
rsgulattona  and  reatrtoilons  would  be  foisted 
on  yuu  by  the  burenuorau  in  Washiniiun— 
bavs  eariiad  on.  huping  (or  a  b<<t(er  day 
after  the  wars  and  You  look  forward  lo 
OMO  again  having  the  i>|>p«irt unity  tu  run 
your  bttsinaas  as  you  know  it  shouiii  be  run, 
for  the  guoti  uf  your  eouniry,  your  ktalOi 
yuur  employees,  and  your  owners, 

TIM  eaueailoMsl  work  done  in  Uial  eani- 
paign  for  our  oiuaene  bore  Iruu.  The  aver* 
age  I'aiinaylvanlan  rotiiaiRe^lt  1,  That  In  uur 
form  Dt  giivarumetit  ha  had  aoMethlitg  worth 
while  U)  aava.  g,  Thai  im  iaerl>es  was  too 
great  to  save  Aiaerwa'  l  That  hta  jub  He* 
piwied  uiMii  Ibo  private  ameriirWMi  aystan— 
that  is.  a  prtvMta  am|»luyer<  4.  llial  what  is 
good  (ur  busiiiass  is  guud  for  all,  I,  That  no 
itaiioR  ea«  borrow  iieeil  rieh,  6.  Thai  we 
muei  hRve  good  hnuaakeepinM  ui  Waablngtun 
If  we  don't  want  bankruptey, 

Tha  average  I'ennsylvaniMi  «i«<ika,  snd  bas 
ehargad  the  Rspubliomtii  in  ( DiisriiM  (ti  bring 
ofdar  iKit  of  ebaea.    W*  shall  Uo  (hnt 

Ym  the  average  Amariran  ritiasn  is  today 
more  than  eaaually  intareated  in  taaatton 
and  the  budget.  The  age  of  Innccenoe  Is 
past  We  know  now  that  our  eountrv.  just  as 
ouraetvea.  cannot  spend  more  than  It  earns 
for  a  ions  periud  o(  tutke  without  bankruptcy. 
The  American  cltiaen  wants  to  know  now 
who  spends  his  tas  dollars,  why  It  is  spent, 
and  tor  what  it  is  spent.  Tbia  la  a  healthy 
condition. 

Closely  aasoelated  with  taxation  la  the 
bttdget.  The  budget  sets  forth  tbe  nuasber 
o(  your  dollars  Oongreaa  will  take  from  you 
and  spend  for  what  tt  deems  your  buateeas, 

HUtoHcally  we  have  had  but  one  budget  In 
Washington,  tbe  one  prepared  by  the  Presi- 
dent through  his  Bureau  of  the  Budgt^t,  This 
Bureau,  becauae  It  rtfleots  the  Prsldenfa 
ccntrol  and  desires  is  known  aa  the  Preal- 
dent'a  right  arm.  The  Prealdents  budget  Is 
the  btidget  of  the  spending  agencies,  the 
group  which,  tmfortunaUly.  strives  ever  to 
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grow  bigger  and  bigger,  and  feedtni  tq^sn  It- 
self grows  larger  year  after  year, 
gtartmg  this  year  with  the  Eightieth  Con- 

Ktis.  something  new  has  been  added  to  uur 
^Islative  procedure  in  Washington.  It  is 
the  legislative  budget-nt  budget  prepared 
by  thoae  who  are  charged  directly  by  the 
people  with  making  appropriations  and  levy- 
ing taxes.  It  seta  forth  the  amount  of  money 
your  Congress  believes  will  be  collected  In 
taxes  and  the  amount  your  Congress  thinks 
will  cover  all  appropriations  for  the  ensuing 
year.  It  is  the  budget  of  the  taxpayers  as 
contrasted  with  the  budget  of  the  spenders. 

Now.  at  best  a  budget  is  a  gueas  or  estl- 
mste  of  governmental  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  a  year  to  come.  Consequently,  and 
in  view  of  grave  uncertainties  in  seeking  to 
peer  into  the  future.  It  cannot  be  binding  on 
Congress  It  msy  b9  decreased  or  exceeded 
if  clrcumstsnces  permit  or  demand. 

The  important  consideration  for  those  In- 
tereated  in  good  government  is  that  the  leg- 
islative budget  will  be  viewed  as  a  maxi- 
mum, the  amount  above  which  the  Congress 
will  not  (save  in  an  emergency)  make  ap- 
propriations. Thus,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
legislative  budget,  the  full  Congress  strength- 
ens the  hands  of  Its  appropriation  commit- 
tees as  they  strive  to  keep  spending  within  the 
btidget.  In  the  same  way,  It  guides  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  In 
their  taxing  duties,  ao  that  they  may.  with 
reasonable  certainty,  know  tbe  financial  re- 
qulremenu  of  the  Government  for  the  en- 
aulng  year.  And  at  the  same  time.  It  serves 
as  a  warning  to  the  buteaucraU  of  gov- 
ernment that  they  must  cut  their  cloth 
tont. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  Is  now  adopting  Its 
legislative  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  stsrtlng 
July  1,  1947.  The  House  of  Representstlves 
hss  already  voted  a  legtslstlve  budget  of 
•6.000.000,000  less  than  that  requsated  by  tha 
Prealdent's  budget,  setting  a  celling  on  ap- 
propriations of  lai.Aoo, 000.000,  It  win  per- 
mit the  discharge  at  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unnecessary  smployees,  tht*  ellinlnatlun  of 
doaens  of  wasteful  aovernment  nueiu-les,  and 
the  curUllmeni  of  others;  it  will  insure  mors 
adequate  funds  fur  nstmnsl  defense,  for  the 
veteran,  and  for  our  fixed  Interest  eharges, 

There  is  nothing  which  threatens  our  na- 
tional defense  progrHm,  our  (tbligationk  to 
our  veterans,  our  boitdboiders  and  workers 
more  than  dt>es  our  runtinusd  estravagant 
Ooveritmant  puiicias  wiili  their  resulting  an- 
nual dsRpit  7'hu»e  who  tirateiid  that  dol- 
lars meis  priiiied  piettas  of  paper  -elreu- 
lated  by  a  government  I'onilnually  In  the 
red  help  our  itatiunal  defense  and  eennomy 
do  a  dlsservlee  tu  uur  (country  Fieees  of 
paper,  whsthsr  dollar  bitia  or  not,  never  won 
a  war  or  built  a  nsiinh's  dafetise,  It  is  work 
and  sweat,  a  bslnticed  budget,  a  nsUoii  not 
burrtstiail  with  debt  or  tsses,  a  nailon  with 
stshte  Hitrt  HoiMi  money,  with  n  riliaenry  will> 
lug  to  fight  for  a  good  laud  which  Is  uur  real 
national  defense, 

My  colleagues  of  the  Republican  farty  in 
Congress  and  all  the  Republican  csndldstea 
In  Pennsylvnnla  covered  this  Htate  and  the 
Natiuik  last  fall  announcing  our  determine* 
tlon  to  bring  saneness  once  again  Into  Qnv- 
ernment  in  Washington.  We  ssid  the  situ* 
tloB  was  serious,  and  we  were  going  to  stop 
the  waste.  With  the  American  people  be- 
hind us.  the  Republican  Party,  seeing  the 
right,  will  not  fell  them  in  this  hour. 

Our  first  step  Is  the  sdoptlon  of  this  legls- 
Istlve  budget— billions  less  thsn  the  spend- 
ers seek.  It  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  our 
spending,  to  be  decreased.  If  possible,  and 
Increased  only  if  dire  nsceeslty  demands. 

TAXSnON 

It  will  bear  repetition  to  ssy  once  again 
that  "the  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to 
destroy."  Tour  Congress  has  that  power 
today  within  constitutional  llmiu  which, 
unhappily,  cannot  be  defined  with  certainty. 


The  federal  tax  eolleetor  takes  todsy  II 
cents  of  every  dollar  in  our  national  income 
of  |l0O.OOO.!)OO,ooo,  Hence,  for  the  federal 
Oovernineni  alone,  you  and  all  your  em- 
ployees work  S  montlw  of  the  year,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  to  pay  that  tax,  It  may  be 
paid  directly  aa  Income  or  excise  taxes  or 
indirectly  through  hidden  taxes. 

In  addition,  you  work  another  nionth  or 
two  each  year  In  order  to  pay  your  Bute 
and  local  taxes. 

Certainly  with  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
of  your  effort  going  to  pay  taxes  to  buy  the 
aervicce  of  government,  many  of  which  you 
don't  want,  you  are  interested  in  getting 
that  service.  If  desirable,  aa  cheaply  as  poe- 
alble.  Just  as  In  buying  a  suit  of  clothes, 
you  want  the  best  for  the  money;  you  don't 
want  to  pay  extra  for  a  lot  of  unneceasary 
and  undealrable  gadgeu. 

S3,  whoever  you  are.  It  Is  safe  to  assume 
you  want  Government  expenses  and  taxes 
lowered.  If  we  don't  reduce  them,  they  will 
go  up  and  up  until  you  work  8  months,  then 
10.  then  12  months  a  year  to  pay  your  taxes, 
which  In  effect  U  what  they  do  In  Ruaala 
today. 

Most  people  think  of  taxes  as  a  means  to 
an  end;  that  of  collecting  money  to  pay 
Government  expen6es.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
most  important  function  of  the  tax  col- 
lector. 

There  Is  another  purpose  evidenced  par- 
ticularly In  recent  y^ara— that  of  using  the 
taxing  authority  to  accomplish  what  are 
called  social  changes.  Many  of  these  pro- 
posals are  drastic,  and  do  indirectly  what  the 
American  people  will  not  do  directly. 

For  example,  the  propoaal  of  a  few  years 
sgo  to  limit  salarlea  to  gas.OOO  must  have 
been  designed,  not  to  secure  revenue,  but 
to  break  down  private  Inltlstlve  by  making 
it  unprofitable  for  a  man  of  ability  to  exert 
himself.  That  this  waa  the  true  purpose  Is 
evident  when  you  recall  that  the  man  living 
on  a  "spendthrift  trust"  snd  basking  in  the 
Ptorlda  sunshine  could,  without  working  at 
all,  continue  to  loaf  on  an  unearned  Income 
of  over  111,000  Tst  our  revenue  laws  today 
through  high  uxea  accomplish  In  effect  this 
socisl  chsnge  and  they  remove  the  rewsrd 
incentive  esMentisI  tor  full  effort  toward 
business  expsiisiun. 

LIkswIse,  the  mlsguldrd  undistributed 
profits  tsK  nasaed  by  the  New  Deal  In  1916 
was  eapei'lally  deslsnad  to  force  iKKir  busi« 
ness  prsrilces  by  requiring  business  under 
penalty  o(  heavy  tases  to  pay  out  Its  earn- 
ings, evsn  though  good  Judgment  required 
that  the  money  be  reinvested  In  espatisiun 
or  rspair.  Here,  too,  the  stxiiat  purpose  was 
to  break  down  the  prlvste  enterprise  and 
ourporate  struciure  or  busineaa,  piekumably 
so  thst  (he  (itivernineui  iniahi  take  over  all 
private  business  Ihis  (as  osused  the  so* 
called  rscsssloii  of  ItttiT,  with  lu  millions 
of  unemployed.  Mhartly  thereafter,  a  hun- 
dred iisw  Repuhlicsn  fscM  appeared  In  the 
Mouse  of  Repreaehiallves  and  the  New  Deal- 
en  ware  forced  to  repeal  thst  law, 

Nnwever,  It  must  be  noted  thst  under 
section  ina  of  the  revenue  law,  the  principle 
of  taxing  undistributed  profits  remains  In 
the  law,  Anytime  the  Administrator  deter* 
mines  to  enforce  thu  provision,  on  his  own 
findings,  he  may  collect  s  tax  on  profit  which 
Is  not  distributed  as  dividends,  I  add  that 
In  our  anticipated  revlalon  of  the  Revenue 
Code  the  Congress  will  do  well  to  Include  an 
Investigation  into  section  108. 

There  are  many  proponents  of  this  theory 
of  lulng  uses  to  effect  social  changes  In  the 
Government's  service  and  Oongreaa  today. 

Taxes  are  a  charge  against  production. 
They  retsrd  production  through  Increasing 
Its  cost.  They  help  our  overseas  competi- 
tors in  low-cost  producing  areas.  They  favor 
methods  and  manners  of  doing  business  not 
subjected  to  the  particular  ux  in  question. 

Our  anticipated  Pederal*tax  income,  basqd 
on  a  national  Income  of  1166,000,000.000  and 
our  preaent  tax  structure,  for  fiscal  1947  Is 


thtrty*nlne  and  one*tenth  bllllona,  Bhotild 
our  naiuinal  income  decreaae  by  aa  little  aa 
10  |)ercent,  our  anticipated  Ux  reoeipta  would 
decrease  by  atm«iet  16,000,000.000. 

You  readily  see  how  important  It  Is  to 
keep  our  nstlonal  income  high  and  to  cut 
our  expenditures  ss  low  as  poaaible  aa  aa 
Insurance  factor.  Note  this,  a  10*percent 
reduction  In  the  national  Income  would 
oauae  a  deficit  of  about  13,000,000.000  on  the 
baala  of  the  Preeidents  budget.  On  the 
basts  of  the  legislative  budRet  paaaed  by  the 
House  of  Repreeentativee,  there  would  be  no 
deficit  If  the  national  Income  falia  off  by 
10  percent. 

Our  efforts  must  be  devoted  to  keeping 
our  national  Income  high.  Otherwise,  with 
a  narrowing  base  against  which  our  taxes  will 
be  applied,  our  tas  receipts  will  fall,  nothing 
-vtll  be  paid  on  our  debt,  and  our  budget, 
however  carefuly  scrutlnlaed.  will  be  out  of 
balance.  To  the  extent  our  taxing  laws  re- 
tard expansion  of  bualnesa  which  provides 
the  source  of  the  national  Income,  the  tax 
laws  ahould  be  changed.  We  learned  In  the 
leaO's.  following  World  War  I.  that  wtae  re- 
duction of  taxea  and  rates  led  to  both  In- 
creased business  and  Increased  tax  revenues. 

Your  Congreas.  through  the  House  Waya 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  are  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  examine  our  tax  structure.  Intend- 
ing to  eliminate  from  the  Revenue  Code  tax 
Inequalities  and  taxes  which  retard  business 
and  employment. 

There  is  a  black-out  of  the  money  an  ex- 
panding Industry  needs  today.  Rlak  capital, 
that  which  the  Investor,  big  or  little,  puts 
Into  a  bualness  In  the  hope  of  large  returns 
cannot  be  foiwd.  It  can't  be  found,  first, 
becauae  the  tax  collector  has  taken  It  In 
high  corporate  and  personal  Income  taxes, 
and.  second,  because  the  risk  Incident  to  In- 
vestment In  a  new  business  or  Indiutry  todsy 
Is  too  hasardous, 

Even  If  the  new  buslneaa  "clicked,"  the  tax 
collector  Ukes  from  one-half  to  10  percent 
of  the  profit. 

■o,  the  prospective  investor  with  funds 
avsllabis  takes  the  easy  and  aafe  course.  He 
puu  his  money  in  Uovernment  bonds  and 
lives  on  the  Interest  and  the  worker  loses  mil* 
lions  of  Jobs  so  bsdly  needed. 

We  are  going  to  need  many  new  industriee 
If  gainful  employment  Is  to  be  aasured  to  all. 
New  industries  mean  more  Jobs,  and  an  ea« 
panded  market  tor  raw  materials  Wlihout 
risk  Dspital  we  will  not  get  new  industries. 

Consider  Henry  ford  aa  an  ssample.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century  he  developed  an 
Idea  fur  a  hoiselesa  oarrlage  The  banks 
and  Wall  Hireet  wi»uld  not  finance  him,  for 
they  deeinetl  his  Idea  visionary  and  un« 
sound  cpiininly  risky  Hut  his  friends  did 
raise  MU.ooo  which  the  tas  oulleetur  in  thai 
day  permiued  ihem  to  keep.  They  t<N>k  the 
risk  and  with  this  140,000  we  had  the  begin- 
nings of  the  giant  industry  which  now  givea 
employment  directly  and  indirectly  Ui  nearly 
B.ooo.uoo  families,  The  sutomotive  industry 
today  Is  the  fruit  of  the  privats  enterprise 
system, 

TIte  national  income  must  be  kept  highi 
thus  provldtns  the  tax  base  neeeeaary  for 
our  taxes,  without  which  ws  will  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  on  the  national  debt  and  to 
balance  the  budget,  It  Is  propoeed,  after  as* 
suring  a  balanced  budget  and  a  payment  on 
the  national  debt,  to  reduce  personal  income 
taxea  by  90  percent  this  year,  I  tiellevt  that 
this  reduction  tn  taxee,  coupled  with  the  bal- 
anced budget,  will  contribute  greatly  toward 
maintaining  and  Increasing  the  nstlonal 
inoome. 

Under  tbe  propoeed  plan  substantially  all 
taxpayers  will  have  the  same  percentage  of 
reduction,  and  to  a  large  measure  the  money 
formerly  taken  by  the  Government  for  in- 
efficient snd  wasteful  spending  will  be  avail- 
able for  buslnees  expansion.  Likewise,  and 
this  is  most  Important,  the  lower  tax  rato 
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apt  to  place  his  money  In  mortgagi 
•Bd  avoM   the   risk   incident   to 
aad  management  oi  t>ualn 
capital. 
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•ten  ol  tiM  taiarMi  Kavanut  OMs.  At  W 
tmk  ui  ravenua,  we  will  be  guidad  by  • 
datarminaiioo  to  makt  ihs  taxaa  apply  aqui* 
ubly  and  wtth  a  miiiimuai  fli  fciiidoa  le 
the  uxpayar  and  the  invvstiaf  pvMK.  la  llM 
Ittlaraat  of  an  expniiUitiii  economy  nnmn  uf 
xh$  Itama  requiring  conaiderstlou  at  thu  time 
include:  (at  The  exolae  uxae.  (b»  Credit 
(Off  aarnad  laoooa.  (In  a  recant  survey  1 
oonducVMl  of  9J600  bualaaaamen  to  the  United 
Stataa.  87  pareant  of  thoaa  replying  believed 
that  aaraad  Inooia  abouM  not  be  taxed  oa 
baavUy  ss  other  Income.)  (c)  Ibcraaaed  in« 
Itlal  allowance  for  depreciation.  |d)  Chaagaa 
to  encourage  new  and  small  bUolaMMt  with 
■pacial  traatoMnt.  (si  incraaalBg  axaaip. 
tiooa.  (f)  Changes  in  the  capltat-galns  law 
to  encoturage  Inveatment.  (g)  Corporation 
taxaa.  (b)  Permission  to  buslnaaaea  to  re- 
port aa  opersting  chargea  funda  uaed  for 
stream  purlAcatlon. 

All  theaa  subjacu  and  many  more  will  be 
studied  In  the  propoaad  general  revision  of 
the  Revenue  Code  expected  this  year. 

Tou  will  think  it  a  far  cry  as  I  Jump.  now. 
from  the  taxing  and  appropriating  commit- 
tees of  Congrees  Into  your  back  yard.  I  do 
so  because  your  responsibilities  are  not  ended 
with  the  election.  In  which  you  took  ao  im- 
portant a  part. 

Pennaylvanla's  28  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  snd  our  dis- 
tinguished United  States  Senator  and  former 
Oovernor  are  In  Waahington  now  seeking  to 
carry  out  the  voters'  major  demands  as  ex- 
preaaed  m  the  laat  election:  to  return  the 
Government  to  the  people  and  to  restore  its 
financial  stsblllty.  We  sre  a  united  group, 
but  we  cannot  fight  this  thing  alone. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment 
is  still  controlled  by  the  New  0:alers  with 
their  thotisands  of  propaganda  outlets. 
Thfj  are  and  will  continue  to  decry  every 
attempt  of  our  party  to  stop  waste  anr'  reduce 
expenditures. 

Tou  mtist  support  your  Congreaa  aa  It  trlea 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaoa. 

Dont  expect  mlraclea.  Don't  expect  the 
Republican  Party  to  correct  owrnlght  the 
Inequitlea  of  the  New  Deal,  which  was  14 
yaars  in  sinking  lu  fangs  Into  Government 
snd  which  even  yet  controls  the  executive 
branch. 

Dont  urge  appropriations  of  your  Con- 
rreaaman  for  any  but  the  moat  urgent  naoda. 
Don't  be  misled  by  Oovemment  agendas 
•endinf  representatlvaa  around  to  t«U  you 
that  unices  Congreaa  approprlataa  mUllons 
for  their  continuation  their  seryices  to  you 
win  end  Thank  your  lucky  stars  that  you 
haee  a  man  in  Waahington  who  la  doing  hla 
^•■*  to  break  up  thla  bureaucracy.  Write 
your  Ooafreasman  your  encourafemcnt  from 
time  to  time  rnd  thua  rountsrMt  the  letters 
he  geta  dally  from  the  spendartT^ 

And.  Anally,  know  that  you  baVe  a  delega- 
tion in  Waahington  working  In  oloacat  coop- 
eration with  our  great  Senator.  Kpwaib 
Mastin.  determined  as  alwajra  t©  contribute 
more  than  Pennaylvanla's  share  In  our  fight 
today  for  a  solvtat  AaMrlca. 


Tk«  Gwyaac  Bill  Destroys  Ubor's  Galas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or   MINNESOTA 

m  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSIHTATnnES 

Friday.  February  28,  i947 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
against  the  Gwynne  bill,  and  I  wish  to 
point  out  a  few  of  its  obvious  and  dan- 
gerous implications.  Under  the  guise  of 
attacking  the  problem  of  portal-to- 
portal  pay.  the  proponeots  of  this  bill  art 


•otkini  to  invattdat*  th«  provuioiM  of 
the  Fbir  Ubor  ttandarda  Aet.  Huiy  art 
■tttmpttng  to  UM  tht  hyuttrit,  eimfu- 
Blen,  tnd  mlsuridfnitandinf  whipped  up 
by  irrNpcnatble  newspapers  and  nMflsh 
inttrtsta  rciardlni  tht  portal-tOMiortai 
pay  question  to  covtr  up  tht  true  pur- 
poses of  this  bill. 

I  have  four  major  objections  t«:'  the 
bill,  namely,  the  l-yf'tr  natute  of  llralta- 
Uons.  the  waiver  and  compromise  clause, 
the  part  which  makes  reliance  upon  ad- 
ministrative interpretation  and  1(  wer- 
court  decisions  an  employer  defen.se.  and 
its* customs  and  practice  provision  as 
a  definition  of  work.  The  court  in  the 
Mount  Clemens  Pottery  case  has  already 
determined  the  portal -to- portal  question 
in  a  most  adequate  manner  through 
applf cation  of  the  de  minimis  doctrine 

Let  me  examine  the  custom  and  prac- 
tice provisions  of  the  bill  briefly.  Sec- 
tion 3  reads  as  follows: 

No  action  or  proceeding  of  any  kind  wl\eth- 
er  or  not  commenced  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  act.  shall  be  maintained  to  the 
extent  that  auch  action  Is  tiased  upon  fail- 
ure of  an  employer  to  pay  an  employte  for 
activities  heretofore  or  hereafter  engaged  In 
by  such  employee  other  than  thoae  actlvltlea 
which  at  the  time  of  such  faUin-e  weie  re- 
quired to  be  paid  for  either  by  custcm  or 
practice  of  such  employer  at  the  plaat  or 
other  place  of  employment  of  such  emi>loyee 
or  by  express  agreement  at  the  time  in  effect 
between  such  employer  and  such  anpla;;ee  or 
his  collective-bargaining  repreeentatlvc 

A  considered  Judgment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  of  the  bill  must  con- 
vince any  thinking  person  that  its  pas- 
sage would  revive  and  perpetuatr  the 
worst  practices  which  have  ever  prevailed 
in  the  most  backward  occupations.  In 
sweatshops,  In  unorganised  industries 
with  the  lowest  labor  standards,  in  drect 
contradiction  to  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  which  was  designed  to  »<;t  up 
certain  minimum  sUndards  below  ichlch 
no  labor  conditions  should  be  allowed  to 
exist. 

This  bill,  as  now  worded,  would  leiiallie 
the  practices  of  Individual  employe  rs  by 
substituting  their  customs  and  pra<Uce8 
for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coixrt— 
Tenne.<isee  Coal.  Iron  4  R.  R.  Company 
against  Muscoda  Local  No.  12S— wit  i  re- 
spect to  the  meaning  of  work  as  mei  ning 
"physical  and  mtntal  exertion  (whother 
burdensome  or  not)  controlled  or  re- 
quired by  the  employer  and  pursued  nec- 
essarily and  primarily  for  the  beoeAt  of 
the  employer  and  his  business."  XX)  you 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
disagree  with  this  decision  of  the  e<  urt  ? 

Some  unscrupulous  employers  have 
maintained  in  the  past,  and  under  this 
act.  could  Institute  again,  a  multitude  of 
oppressive  and  unfair  practices,  and 
employers  who  desire  to  maintain  de- 
cent working  conditions  in  their  plants 
would  again  be  at  the  mercy  of  these 
unfair  competitors.  In  the  garment  In- 
dustry in  the  past,  many  workers  have 
not  been  paid  for  time  spent  in  deliver- 
ing finished  work  to  jobber's  establish- 
ments, for  time  lost  because  of  machine 
break-downs  and  power  shut-offs.  for 
cleaning  and  repairing  machines,  for 
making  samples,  and  even  for  sweejdng 
and  cleaning  shops.  They  wCTe  retained 
in  the  shops  for  hours  without  pay. 
awaiting  orders  which  might  possibly 
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eome  In.  In  tobacco  warehouses  some 
employers  kept  workers  writing  for 
hour*,  without  pay,  for  farmrra  to  bring 
In  produce.  In  other  Industries  some 
employers  have  not  paid  workers  for 
time  spent  In  loading  and  unioadlni 
trucks,  waiting  for  machine  setters  when 
the  type  of  work  was  chanired  nolng 
from  one  job  to  another  or  from  one 
work  station  to  another,  or  for  time  lost 
due  to  break-downs  In  machinery  and 
belt  systems.  Workers  have  t>een  or- 
dered to  report  for  work  at  a  specified 
time,  and  then  kept  waiting,  without 
pay.  for  several  hours  before  being  given 
work.  Others  have  been  required  to 
remain  on  call  for  emergency  duty  for 
many  hours  without  pay. 

Por  example,  miners  on  the  Iron  Range 
in  Minnesota  were  at  one  time  required 
to  report  to  the  dry  house,  receive  thei: 
orders  for  the  day.  were  issued  their 
tools,  and  were  then  required  to  report 
to  the  lift  and  be  carried  to  the  various 
levels  within  the  mine  and  from  there 
walk  an  average  of  three  blocks  before 
the  miner's  pay  time  began — an  aver- 
age of  over  30  minutes  of  unpaid  make- 
ready  work  per  day.  Such  violations  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  nave  been 
corrected  in  some  Minnesota  mines 
through  court  decision,  but  still  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  other  mines.  This  bill, 
with  its  custom  and  practices  clause 
as  a  definition  of  work,  would  make  it 
impossible  to  correct  these  injustices  still 
suffered  by  many  miners  in  my  district 
and  would  discriminate  against  those 
mining  companies  who  do  abide  by  the 
law's  provisions. 

Again,  in  the  lumber  camt<s  in  my  dis- 
trict, timber  workers  were  required  to 
report  to  the  boss  at  6  a.  m.,  travel  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  their  work, 
cutters  had  to  sharpen  their  tools,  and 
winchmen  and  cat  drivers  oiled  their 
machinery  on  their  own  time;  in  many 
camps  this  make-ready  work  averaged 
as  much  as  3  hours  per  day.  Here,  again, 
these  practices  have  been  corrected  in 
some  camps  by  the  courU.  but  the  adopt- 
ing of  this  bill  would  prevent  the  cor- 
rection of  future  abuses. 

If  we  pass  an  act  to  protect  an  em- 
ployer from  court  action  for  nonpay- 
mtnt  of  wages  for  activities  hereafter 
•8  well  as  heretofore  engaged  In.  for 
which  it  was  not  the  individual  employ- 
er's practice  to  pay  at  the  time  of  such 
failure  to  pay,  what  is  to  stop  an  un- 
scrupulous employer  from  Instituting 
some  practices  again? 

It  may  be  true  that  the  practices  men- 
tioned here  were  perpetrated  by  a  rela- 
tively small  minority  of  employers,  and 
that  the  majority  of  honest  employers 
did  no^  treat  their  employees  so  unfairly. 
Thus,  in  1928.  when  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  made  its  study  of 
systems  of  wage  payments,  it  found  that 
less  than  20  percent  of  reporting  plants 
did  not  pay  their  workers  for  lost  time 
due  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
workers.  But  It  is  this  minority  which 
would  gain  a  competitive  advantage  over 
employers  who  try  to  maintain  higher 
standards.  This  would  force  these  em- 
ployers, too.  to  lower  standards,  thus  de- 
pressing labor  standards  in  all  Industry, 
causing  commerce  and  the  channels  and 
instrumentalities  of  commerce  to  spread 


and  perpttuatt  substandard  la'^r  t.^n- 
dttlons. 

In  oihrr  wordf^,  the  custom 'and-prtc- 
tlcea  clause  of  this  proposal  Is  objection- 
able for  two  reasons:  One,  It  will  havr  the 
effect  of  ci-eatlni  uiifalr  competition  for 
buslniMi  and  two,  It  undermines  legally 
cstablUhed  work  standard!*  for  labcr. 

But  thi.M  provl.iibn  Is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  objectionable  features  of  the 
Gwynne  bill.  It  also  proposes  a  1-year 
statute  of  limitations  on  actions  for  un- 
paid wages  arising  out  of  violation;;  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Many 
workers,  especially  the  unorganized,  are 
not  always  fully  informed  of  their  riglHs. 
and  hence  do  not  discover  violation.-i  of 
the  wages-and-hours  law  until  months 
after  It  occurs;  often  workers  are  afiald 
to  start  action  against  their  employer 
until  after  they  cease  working  for  the 
company.  The  result  is  that  it  is  of  ten 
several  years  before  a  worker  is  in  a 
position  to  start  action  for  recovery  of 
wages.  The  1-year  statute  of  limitations 
would  prevent  many  of  these  suits,  and 
thus  cripple  the  enforcement  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  as  well  as  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Bacon-Davis 
Act. 

Another  part  of  the  bill  allows  em- 
ployers to  free  themselves  of  any  liability 
by  the  plea  of  good  faith  consistent  \iith 
a  lower-court  decision  or  administrative 
opinion.  This  is  entirely  contrary  to  our 
common-law  system  in  that  It  virtually 
takes  away  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
the  higher  courts.  In  other  words,  an 
employee's  natural  right  of  appeal  Is  be- 
ing violated  If  a  lower  court  has  the  final 
say  affecting  his  claims  for  back  pay. 
This  is  a  judicial  procedure  which  exists 
nowhere  in  our  entire  legal  system. 

Finally.  I  object  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  allows  employees  to  enter  Into 
agreements  or  waivers  whereby  they  sign 
away  their  rights  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  or  permit  the  compromise 
of  employer  liability.  Any  law  which 
allows  private  partle.«i  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments which  violate  its  provisions  Is  a 
bad  law.  The  waiver  and  compromise 
sections  of  this  bill  would  mean  that 
many  unorganized  workers  especiJilly. 
out  of  fear,  would  be  forced  to  sign  away 
their  rights  under  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

The.se  are  the  grounds  that  force  me 
to  oppase  the  Owynne  bill.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  bill  would  have  the  effect  of 
virtually  destroying  that  humanitarian 
and  progressive  piece  of  legislation,  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

During  these  first  few  weeks  which  1 
have  spent  as  a  Member  of  this  honor- 
able body.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
spoken  about  the  rights  of  business  and 
have  seen  many  tears  shed  over  the 
plight  of  big  business.  This  Is  occurring 
at  the  very  time  that  business  profits  are 
at  the  highest  point  in  American  history. 
Corporate  profits,  after  taxes,  for  1946. 
have  been  estimated  to  total  eleven  and 
eight -tenths  billions,  or  over  three  times 
the  volume  of  profit  in  1939.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  corporate  profits  for  1947 
will  be  still  greater. 

Is  It  not  about  time  that  we  slart 
thinking  about  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  the  veteran  who  cannot  find  a 
house  to  live  in,  of  the  farmer  who  may 


soon  be  faotd  mth  i  slump  In  farm 
P'.icts,  with  th«  small  busineaaman  who 
Is  In  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  cor- 
pnrttlons  and  chain  storm,  and  of  tht 
laborer  who  is  faced  wtth  falling  stand- 
ards of  living  as  a  result  of  higher  living 
coats  and  reductions  In  take-home  payf 
If  the  House  was  Interest  rd  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  they  would  today  bt 
considering  a  housing  program,  social 
security,  the  REA.  health  In.surance.  and 
other  measures  designed  to  ral.«ie  the 
living  standards  and  provide  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  people.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  by  the  enactment  of  meas- 
ures like  this  Gwynne  bill,  aimed  at  de- 
stroying the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act — 
an  act  designed  to  help  provide  millions 
of  workers  a  better  life. 


'Farm  Loans  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

or  TBxas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  28,  1947 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD.  I  wculd  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  letters  from  two  Ameri- 
can Legion  posts  in  my  district  relative 
to  the  appropriation  for  financing  farm 
loans  for  veterans.  I  hope  the  appro- 
priate committees  will  give  this  matter 
immediate  attention. 

The  letters  follow: 

The  AMRtCAN  Lkcicn. 

PkANK  Kino  Pear,  No.  MB, 

Wellington.  Tex..  February  10.  I94f, 

Ron.   lUOBNt  WOSLST. 

Wuthiugton,  D.  C. 
DtAi  8n:  The  farm  vetaraiu  of  this  coun- 
ty have  found  that  there  Is  no  aource  through 
which  they  may  secure  credit  to  finance  their 
farming  operation!  with  the  exception  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  However, 
tn  cheeking  th^a  Administration.  It  has  l>een 
found  that  the  FHA  U  out  of  adequate  funds 
for  luch  financing.  Since  It  la  now  time  for 
theae  boya  to  {purchase  their  equipment  and 
to  atart  farming,  they  would  like  vary  much 
to  have  aomethlng  done  about  thla. 

We.  Prank  King  Poet.  No.  340,  American 
Legion,  of  ColUngaworth  County,  Tex.,  appeal 
to  you  as  our  spokesman  In  Washington  to 
■ee  that  adequate  appropriations  be  made 
immediately  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration In  order  that  the  farm  boya  of  this 
county  can  atart  their  farm  operatlona  aS 
onoa. 

Tours  very  trtUy. 

FSANK  K:kg  Po«t.  No.  248. 

J.  W.  Wcixa,  Adjutant. 

Tnt  AMCRtCAN  LaotON, 
WiLLtAMS-OaAVEa  Poer,  No.  402. 

surer f on,  Tex. 

Be  It  remembered  that  on  February  4.  104T, 
there  wa«  held  a  regular  meeting  of  Willlama- 
Oravee  Post,  No.  402.  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. There  being  a  quorum  preeent  the 
following  motion  was  voted  and  carried  In 
favor  of,  to-arlt: 

"That  thla  poet  of  the  American  Legion 
urge  Congress  to  Immediately  apprcprlata 
funds  for  the  making  of  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loans  as  provided  imder  the 
provuions  of  title  n  of  the  Bankhead-Jonaa 
Farm  Tenant  Act." 
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and  r— Ming  Um  importanc*  of 
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American  Legion  Poet.  Mo.  402. 
County.  Tex  .  bare  voted 
ta  a  dire  need  for  tbe  t 
the  funda  to  carry  on  this 

Since  many  at  the  fannera 
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feci  that  thla  la  not  the  proper 
Binate  tald  loans. 

Thanking  you  for  your 
ttoQ  to  thla.  w«  ar«. 

a— ptttuUf. 

Wan  FoeoMoii 

C 
T.  C.  BoatAB. 

First  Vice 
Cbau-b  C.  AuxiKcra. 
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Mr.  SHAFER.     Mr.  Speakei . 
House  of  Representatives  do  n^t 
responsibility  of  passing  on 
for  ofllce  of  nominees  made  by 
Uve  for  various  high  olfices. 
sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
lows  the  debates  for  and 
nominees  carefully  and  that 
Into  information  that  proves 
terest  to  many  persons. 

In  connection  with  the 
David  K.  LiUenthal  to  be 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commissi 
hfts    been    pubUsbed    in 
highly     enlightening     artich 
"Coospirmcy    or    Blunder— O^r 
X7NRRA.-    In  the  course  of 
Mr.  Lfllenthal's  fitness  for  . 
cussed,  along  with  other  fa^ 
be  brought  to  the  attention  ot 
Icana. 

Under  unanimous  consent 
this  article  in  full  In  the  R*c()n> 
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(By  Imac  Don  Lirrtm 

■•hind  tbe  rlae  at  the  moat 
■alaalon  In  the  blatory  of  the 
the  Lillenthal  Atomic  Knergy 
the  aUtl-untotd  story  of  our  pua  1 
policy.    It  la  a  story  with  many 
a  vart  eooiptracy  worm  of  tbe 

atooile  dipioBMcy. 

As  the  flva  dvUlan  mcmbara  of 
Bnergy  Commtaaion.  appointed  ta 
Ttuaaan  under  strange  c1 
conftialon  at  the  laat  days 
cant  election,  face  oonftrviatian 
of  the  <7iiliad  Stataa  Senate,  man^ 
i  (or  aaavwa.    And  althm^b 
uraaaary  to  aolva  tha 
aet  out  to  eatabtlah  a  kind  of 
ar«  not  yet  avaiUhle.  enough 
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When  did  we  Orat  ^omlae  the 
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1946.  S  weeks  before  Hlraahlma.  when  Prcal- 
dent  Truaaan  toid  Stalin  of  our  magic  secret 
weapon? 

U.  so.  waa  It  intended  by  International  con- 
trol to  turn  over  the  atomic  discovery  to  tbe 
United  Nations  Security  Council  under  tbe 
existing  pow«>  of  veto,  which  would  allow  an 
aggreaaor  to  escape  punishment?  This 
enigma  was  alao  the  crux  of  the  ccKifllct  be- 
tween the  Bernard  Baruch  and  Henry  Wal- 
lace schooia  of  atomic  polltica. 

And  was  Bernard  Barucb's  sudden  and 
demonstrative  reslgiuitlon  aa  America's 
atomic  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
caused  by  bis  fear  that  the  newly  created 
Commi!s:on  under  Darld  E.  Lihenthal.  an 
adherent  of  the  Wallace  school,  might,  by 
easy  stagca.  turn  over  the  atomic  power  to 
Soviet  Ruaaia? 

Topping  theae  ta  tbe  enieial  qveetlan:  Who 
will  protect  the  bomb  now?  Ia  the  world's 
mlghtleat  weapon,  upon  which  depends  tbe 
security  of  the  Natkm  and  of  free  civiliza- 
tion, safe  in  tbe  hands  of  a  purely  civilian 
body  dominated  by  political  InnccenU? 

How  did  it  happen  that  President  Truman 
had  failed  to  consult  either  Bernard  Baruch 
or  Secretary  of  SUte  Byrnea  In  his  selection 
of  the  five  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
CommlaEion? 

It  U  true  that  Under  Secretary  Dean  Ache- 
son  picked  the  members  of  the  Comm'ssion 
behind  the  backs  of  Byrnes  and  Barix-h,  th€ 
aame  Mr.  Acheaon  who.  with  Lllientljal.  had 
sponsored  the  State  Department's  report  on 
the  IntemaUonal  Control  of  Atomic  Knergv 
which  bypaaaed  the  iaaue  of  the  veto  and  of 
penaltlea? 

What  algnlflcance  are  we  to  attach  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  five  members 
of  the  Lillenthal  Commission  may  be  de- 
scribed aa  Wallace  liberals,  who  might  be 
Inclined  out  of  lofty  humanitarian  motives 
to  let  Btalln  have  atomic  power  aa  well  as 
the  nuUifylng  power  of  the  veto.  1.  e..  with- 
out effective  safegxiards? 

Unequivocal  answers  to  all  of  theae  ques- 
Uona  would  enable  the  people  of  the  United 
Statea  to  formtilate  a  sober  atomic  policy  in 
accord  with  the  best  Interests  of  our  national 
defense.  It  must  be  a  policy  which  would 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  the  weapon  of 
world  mastery  falling  Into  the  hands  of  a 
tjrranny  capable  of  enalavlng  all  htunanlty 

Three  weeks  before  the  A-bomb  burst  upon 
the  world  with  all  Its  Incalculable  force. 
Prealdent  Truman  went  to  Fotadam  In  the 
belief  that  he  was  bearing  with  him  the 
aecret  of  the  ages.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
our  incredible  adventure  in  atomic  diplo- 
macy. Stalin  waa  to  be  taken  by  surprise 
and  in  an  overwhelmed  condition  be  led 
meekly  Into  the  family  circle. 

It  can  now  be  told  that  when  the  Preal- 
dent broke  tbe  great  newa  to  Stalin,  the 
Soviet  dictator  hardly  batted  an  eye.  Be 
received  the  intelligence  In  auch  a  casvial 
manner,  displaying  so  little  Interest  in  the 
subject,  that  both  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  were  discomfited  and  decided 
that  Stalin  simply  did  not  appreciate  the 
immenalty  of  the  atomic  discovery.  To  this 
day  there  are  peraonages  in  Washington  who 
are  convinced  that  Stalin  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  A-bomb  and  regarded  it  as 
just  Yankee  big  ta.'k. 

President  Truman,  on  the  otber  hand,  did 
not  know  then  that  for  more  than  2  years 
SoTlet  eaplonage  had  been  dogging  the  steps 
of  our  atomic  projects,  that  at  least  100 
adentme  workers  in  the  atomic  laboratories 
and  planta  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
had  durUig  that  period  conveyed  Information 
to  Soviet  agenta,  that  samples  of  uranium- 
2S5  had  been  smuggled  to  Russia,  and  that 
Stalin  probably  knew  more  about  our  atomic 
achievements  than  the  newly  Installed  Pi«sl- 
dsBt  at  the  United  SUtcs. 

From  this  moment  on  Stalin  had  tbe  Ini- 
tiative at  Potsdam.  Ha  setaed  an  opportu- 
nity Utcr  to  taproach  tbe  Ualtcd  Statea  and 


Great  Britain  (or  violating  the  wartime 
agreement  which  provided  for  an  exchange 

by  the  Allies  of  Information  on  weacxma. 
When  SUlin  wanted  to  know  why  Wasliing- 
ton  had  withheld  from  Soviet  Rcaala  the 
secret  atomic  weapon  our  spokesmen  did 
not  counter  by  a  blunt  recital  of  the  numer- 
ous Soviet  failures  during  the  war  to  ihare 
with  the  western  aillea  tbe  facta  and  oceans 
vital  to  tbe  conduct  of  military  operations. 
Instead  a  vague  offer  waa  made  to  put  the 
atomic  bomb  under  the  International  con- 
trol of  the  United  Nations,  which  was  tanta- 
moimt  to  giving  the  A-bomb  to  Stalin.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Truman  and 
Byrnes  had  gone  tc  Potsdam — and  not  Si.alin 
to  Waahlngton — after  the  abject  stirrer  dert 
at  Tehran  and  Yalta,  a  Journey  which  by  its 
very  nature  could  only  spell  further  appcmse- 
ment. 

This  was  Implemented  by  the  formal  dec- 
laratlon  of  November  15.  1945,  by  Prealdent 
Truman.  Prime  Ifinlsters  Clement  Attlee  and 
Mackenzie  King,  of  Great  Britain  and  Can- 
ada, in  which  the  A-bomb  was  oflered  tc  the 
United  Nations  after  "appropriate  controls" 
were  set  up.  Stalin  has  interpreted  it  to 
mean  that  such  controls  would  be  devised 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
without  aboltehlng  the  right  of  veto. 

Six  weeks  later  came  the  Moscow  Confer- 
ence. It  waa  on  December  27,  1946,  that  the 
Moacow  agreement  was  announced  xindei  the 
terms  of  which  Secretary  Byrnea  had  fom- 
mitted  the  United  Statea  to  the  estate lah- 
raent  of  a  United  Nations  Commlasion  for 
Atomic  Energy  Control.  In  the  months 
which  had  elaps-d  since  Potsdam  several 
other  highly  significant  developments  oc- 
curred, all  seemingly  unrelated  to  tbe  un- 
quenchable Soviet  curloalty  about  tbe  atomic 
discovery. 

First  came  the  publication  by  our  War 
Department  of  the  now  famous  Smyth  re- 
port, which  asaembied  in  one  neat  volume 
the  widely  scattered  labors  of  many  years 
and  countries,  giving  away  aomething  like 
97  percent  of  atomic  knowledge.  Since 
Great  Briuin  and  Canada  ahared  it  with 
us,  anyway,  waa  the  publication  Inteikded 
for  the  only  other  major  nation  that  did 
not  have  it— Soviet  RuKla? 

Strangely  enough,  there  scon  came  an  an- 
nouncement by  a  group  of  atomic  scientists 
that  the  United  SUtes  had  no  "enduring 
monopoly"  on  the  A-bomb.  It  was  folic  wed 
by  Senator  McMahon's  advocacy  of  civilian 
control  of  atomic  energy — later  transl  ited 
Into  the  law  through  the  creation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Senator  Mc- 
Mahon  has  since  confessed  that  he  had  been 
motivated  by  the  belief  "that  Russia  and  the 
world  should  get  the  aecreta  of  atomic  energy 
In  time."  The  campaign  centering  around 
the  McMahon  bill  was  echoed  by  the  Inex- 
plicable rise  of  national  committees  of 
atomic  scientists,  run  by  professional  propa- 
gandists, who  proceeded  to  agitate  public 
opinion  in  the  direction  of  Soviet  intenxts. 

To  cap  it  all  came  the  Molotor  warning 
of  November  7.  1945.  which  waa  true  to  tbe 
well-cstabllabcd  pracUce  at  the  professiiinal 
thieves  who  are  the  llrst  to  raise  the  cry, 
'Stop  thief!"  Mokjtov  warned  the  wes<>ern 
powers  against  "atomic  diplomacy  " — a  witrn- 
Ing  designed  to  bludgeon  our  leadership  nto 
a  policy  of  submission  to  Moacow. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  ap- 
pearance of  David  E  Ulienthal.  of  TVA  fsme, 
in  the  atomic  picture  and  the  behind-ii>e- 
scenes  influences  whlcb  led  to  tbe  State  de- 
partment's creation  of  ita  own  atomic  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Dean 
Acheson  may  very  well  merit  Investigation 
by  the  Senate  before  it  confirms  the  newly 
csUbllshed  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  Acheaon  committee  served  merely  as 
a  front.  All  the  work  waa  done  by  a  board 
of  consultanta  under  Mr.  Ulienthal.  This 
board  consisted  of  five  members  and  a  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Carroll  L.  Wilson,  but  actually  there 
a  seventh  member,  a  Xormer  aid  to  Mr. 
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Lillenthal  at  TVA,  who  was  now  aervlng  aa 
legislative  assistant  to  Under  Secretary  Ache- 
son  in  the  State  Department.  His  name  was 
Herbert  S    Marks. 

Although  officially  It  wsu  a  board  of  five. 
Mr.  Marks  left  for  posterity  an  unforgettable 
accoui^t  of  its  deliberations  under  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  title  of  "Seven  Men  on  a  Prob- 
lem." Fittingly  enough,  this  account  ap- 
peared in  tbe  New  Yorker  of  Atigust  17.  1946, 
filling  16  columrs  and  describing  In  detail 
the  labors  of  the  seven  superpiunners  over  a 
period  of  2  months.  From  this  uninhibited 
Interview  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Marks,  if  the 
reporter  is  to  be  believed,  had  a  major  share 
In  formulating  the  Acheaon- Lillenthal  re- 
port which  laid  the  foundation  for  American 
atomic  policy. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  basic  plan  re- 
leased as  a  State  Department  document  on 
March  28,  1946.  was  Its  total  omission  of  any 
punitive  provisions  for  violatorf  of  our  price- 
less atomic  power.  It  proposed  an  interna- 
tional atomic  corporation  on  the  assumption 
that  the  whole  planet  wis  as  free,  as  open,  as 
peace-loving,  and  as  devoted  to  civil  rights 
and  to  democratic  processes  as  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Switzerland,  or  Sweden.  At 
best,  the  plan  fashioned  under  tbe  hammer- 
ing of  ideological  crusaders  was  Utopian.  A 
less  charitable  view  might  raise  the  question 
as  to  the  way  the  State  Department  propos- 
als dovetailed  with  the  drive  behind  the  Mc- 
Mahon bill  for  purely  civilian  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  equally  powerful  drive 
on  the  atomic  propaganda  front  to  share  the 
colossal  power  with  Soviet  Russia. 

No  wonder  that  Henry  A.  Wallace,  our 
arch-Utopian,  told  a  meeting  of  the  Political 
Action  Committee  at  New  York  City  on  April 
12,  1946,  that  President  Roosevelt  would 
have  approved  and  supported  the  Acheson - 
Ulienthal  proposals  on  atomic  energy. 

The  appointment  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
however,  as  United  States  representative  on 
the  United  Nations  Atomic  Commission,  led 
to  unforeseen  consequences.  No  doubt  the 
revelations  of  the  vast  Soviet  espionage  ring 
In  Canada,  as  reported  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, had  their  effect  upon  Mr.  Baruch  and 
his  associates.  When  the  latter  group  had 
finished  wKh  the  Acheson-Llllenthal  plan 
and  bad  it  drastically  revised  for  submiaaion 
to  the  United  Nationa  in  June  1946,  tbe 
American  proposal  had  a  set  of  teeUt  in  It. 
Not  that,  in  the  view  of  this  writer,  there  can 
be  any  effective  set  of  teeth  put  into  any  pa- 
per agreement  with  the  Soviet  Government. 
But  the  Baruch  committee  made  the  utmost 
of  an  Inherently  bad  situation. 

What  was  this  situation?  For  some  un- 
accountable reason,  America  was  hell-bent 
upon  sharing  the  atomic  weapon  with  the 
Soviet  dictatorship,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  Moscow  was  violating  treaties,  raping 
Independent  countries,  launching  aggressive 
moves  in  various  strategic  zones,  and  heap- 
ing insult  and  injury  upon  the  United  States. 
By  the  time  Mr.  Baruch  took  up  his  assign- 
ment we  had  committed  ourselves  to  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  and  to  its 
civilian  control  at  home.  We  had  developed 
a  guilt  complex  under  the  corrupting  Infiu- 
ence  of  Insidious  Soviet  propaganda.  We 
were  clearly  determined  to  share  the  atomic 
discovery,  regardless  of  the  patent  fact  that 
no  moral  or  political  or  purely  selfish  basis 
for  such  sharing  existed. 

The  Baruch  plan  proposed  an  International 
treaty  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  setting  up 
of  the  Atomic  Development  Authority,  which, 
according  to  the  Acheson-Lllienthal  draft, 
waa  to  be  built  on  UNRRA  lines.  It  provides 
that  the  United  States  is  to  develop  and 
Install  atomic  power  plants  for  civilian  use 
throughout  the  world.  Including  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. The  Baruch  plan  provided  for  various 
safeguards,  the  major  one  of  which  was  the 
abolition  of  the  veto  power  in  matters  re- 
lating to  atomic  energy  by  the  signatories 


of  the  atomic  treaty.  1.  e.,  by  the  recipients 
of  our  atomic  gift. 

It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  Banich 
plan  met  with  terrific  opposition.  Only  part 
of  the  story  has  been  given  to  the  Americ;an 
people.  Thus,  it  became  known  only  In  Sep- 
tember that  Wallace  had  addressed  a  long 
and  confidential  letter  to  President  Truman 
on  July  23.  In  which  he  assailed  the  Baruch 
proposals  and  distorted  them  so  as  to  argue 
in  favor  of  the  Soviet  view  of  the  issue.  But 
it  was  not  generally  known  that  Under  Sec- 
retary Acheson  spearheaded  the  inside  forces 
against  the  Baruch  plan.  "I  state  categori- 
cally— and  the  truth  c&n  only  be  provided 
by  congressional  inveatlgatlon,"  declared 
George  B.  Sokolsky  In  his  syndicated  column 
after  the  resignation  of  Baruch.  "that  Dt^an 
Acheson  never  personally  approved  of 
Baruch's  rejection  of  the  veto." 

The  unsolicited  and  secret  Wallace  advice 
to  President  Truman  was  strangely  followed 
1  day  later,  on  July  24.  by  the  summary 
rejection  by  Soviet  representative  Gromyko 
of  the  Baruch  proposals,  "either  as  a  whole 
or  In  aeparate  parts."  A  congressional  in- 
quiry might  profitably  look  Into  the  real 
authorship  of  the  pretentious  communica- 
tion from  the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  the  President. 

President  Truman  himself  never  faced  the 
issue  raised  by  his  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commls.'uan 
and  never  gave  him  bis  imquaiified  support. 
The  election  campaign  was  on  and  the  pro- 
Soviet  forces  were  most  active.  While 
Baruch  was  pressing  his  fight  for  the  accept- 
ance of  his  plan,  the  Acheson-Llllenthal 
group  was  organizing  behind  the  scenes  to 
take  over  the  coming  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Even  before  the  adoption  of  the 
McMahon  bill.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  who  Inci- 
dentally voted  for  It,  had  declared  on  July 
17  In  the  House  that  David  Lillenthal  vias 
according  to  rtmior  slated  to  be  one  of  the 
five  atomic  Commissioners. 

The  confiict  between  Baruch  and  Wallace 
burst  Into  the  open  after  the  release  on 
September  17  by  the  latter  of  his  secret  let- 
ter to  the  President.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Mr.  Baruch  requested  a  retraction  of  various 
mlsrepresentatlcms  made  by  Mr.  Wallace,  that 
such  a  retraction  was  promissd  but  never 
delivered. 

Toward  the  end  of  September  at  a  con- 
ference in  Chicago  of  the  CIO  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee,  the  Independent  citizens 
committee  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  profea- 
slons  and  the  national  citizens  political  ac- 
tion committee,  this  pro-Soviet  bloc  Joined 
the  fray  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Wallace.  The 
Chicago  meeting  adopted  a  platform  in  which 
the  Baruch  plan  was  assailed  on  the  basis  of 
the  misrepresentations  which  Mr.  Wallace 
had  originally  submitted  to  the  President. 

While  the  Baruch-Wallace  controversy 
was  holding  the  stage,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  was  being  formed  without  ben- 
efit of  publicity.  It  has  been  established 
that  President  Truman  did  ask  Mr.  Baruch 
In  the  course  of  two  calls  made  by  the  latter 
at  the  White  House,  to  suggest  his  candi- 
dates to  head  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. One  of  these  conferences  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  Secretary  Byrnes.  Mr. 
Baruch  proposed  President  Karl  Compton, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
or  President  James  B.  Conant.  of  Harvard. 
These  nominees  refused  to  take  the  poat. 

About  this  time  a  large  American  concern 
which  had  manufactured  precision  machin- 
ery used  in  the  making  of  the  A-bomb,  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  Soviet  Purchasing 
Commission  for  approximately  $1,500,000 
worth  of  equipment,  accompanied  by  specifi- 
cations and  blueprints  which  could  only 
have  been  stolen  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  This  shocking  revelation  Is  known 
to  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Baruch  and  his  asaociates.  It  is  no 
longer  a  secret  that  Mr.  Baruch  used  his 
Infiumce  to  stop  the  execution  of  this  order, 


whi(di  made  him  the  apedal  target  of  the 

Soviet  dlplomau  as  well  aa  the  pro-Sovlat 
elements  In  our  midst. 

Late  in  October  the  make-up  of  the  new 
Atomic  Energy  Commiaalon  became  known 
to  a  source  w'lo  had  it  directly  from  tbe 
White  House.  "Hie  information  was  con- 
veyed to  Bernard  Baruch  who  could  not 
believe  It.  The  President  had  not  consulted 
him  about  any  of  his  selections.  Sscretary 
Byrnes  was  too  preocoupled  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  matter. 

On  the  morning  of  October  38.  at  tbe 
height  of  the  preelection  excitement,  tbe 
Boston  Post  published  an  exclualve  atory 
by  its  Washington  correspondent.  Robert  L. 
Norton,  announcing  President  Truman's  se- 
lection of  Lillenthal  as  Chairman  of  tbe 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  correctly 
naming  the  other  meml>ers.  with  one  ex- 
ception. 

"None  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
are  well-known  national  figures."  reported 
Mr.  Norton.  "Whether  or  not  these  appoint, 
ments  would  be  approved  by  the  Senate  is 
problematical.  It  is  stated  here  that  Ber- 
nard M.  Baruch,  who  U  responsible  for  the 
American  plan  for  control  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  was  not  consulted  on  the  appoint- 
ments." 

Secretary  Byrnea  was  informed  that  mom> 
ing  at  the  composition  of  the  Commtsstoa; 
At  first  he  would  not  believe  it,  aa  he.  too. 
had  not  been  consulted  by  the  President. 
Yet  his  own  Under  Secretary.  Dean  Acheson, 
was  the  architect  of  this  Comml.ssion. 

When  assured  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
information.  Secretary  Byrnes  called  the 
White  House  for  an  appointment  to  aee  the 
President.  The  conference  was  aet  for  the 
noon  hour  that  day.  At  11  o'clock  President 
Tfuman  received  the  press  and  announced 
to  the  country  his  appointment  to  the  Atomic 
Commission. 

Secretary  Byrnes  did  not  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent that  noon. 

So  well  prepared  was  Mr.  Llllenttial  for 
his  new  duties,  which  he  was  to  assume  only 
on  January  1.  1947,  that  on  the  day  follow- 
ing his  appointment  he  announced  from 
WHAlngtoa  tbat  tbe  AtonlB.  ftMRfy  Cinm 
miaakMi  woidd  taka  over  tb*  Acapfa  aftonUe 
project.    Aa4  M  bia  flnt  step  iBr,  nilentitel 


Herbert  8.  Marks.  Acheson's  asslatant,  and 
Carroll  L.  Wilson,  both  of  whom  had  served 
on  the  original  Acheson-Llllenthal  board. 

Simultaneously.  Mr.  Lillenthal  came  out 
In  a  public  address  with  strong  and  well- 
taken  criticisms  of  the  Baruch  plan,  argu- 
ing that  an  international  treaty  would  not 
provide  the  needed  security.  He  went  on  to 
contend  with  considerable  force  that  Inspec- 
tion as  a  sole  safeguard  would  be  quite 
unworkable.  And  then,  strangely  enough, 
Mr.  Ulienthal  went  back  to  his  original  vi- 
sionary scheme  of  a  world  corporation  under 
an  International  authority  composed  of  "the 
elite  of  the  scientific  world."  That  such  a 
class  would  also  be  the  elite  of  political  Inno- 
cents. Ideally  misfitted  to  cope  with  totali- 
tarian chicanery.  Mr.  Lillenthal  omitted  to 
state. 

Whether  it  was  due  to  the  American  re« 
fusal  to  fulfill  the  Soviet  order  for  atomic 
Instruments  or  to  the  outcome  of  the  No- 
vember elections  or  to  the  victory  of  the 
Acheson-Lllienthal  combine  resulting  in  a 
commission  which  was  believed  to  favor 
sharing  the  atomic  secrets  with  Russia,  there 
followed  late  In  November  an  apparent 
about-face  on  the  part  of  the  ^emlln.  Mr. 
Molotov  unexpectedly  came  out  for  inter- 
national "inspection"  and  made  one  of  his 
famous  equivocal  statements  on  the  veto. 
which  was  hailed  by  our  gullible  commenta- 
tors as  a  reversal  of  the  Soviet  policy  of  the 
previous  July. 

In  the  meantime,  tbe  United  Nations 
Atomic  Commission,  which  had  before  it  tbe 
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to  adentlsta  of  other  Latlooa  those  basic 
facu  which,  once  understood,  lead  with  the 
Inevitability  of  a  geometric  proposition  to  one 
conclusion,  the  one  which  Acheson  and 
LUienthal  were  constrained  to  reach  7  months 
ago." 

The  Acheson-LUlenthal  conclusion,  as  given 
In  the  SUte  Department  report,  dealt  with 
the  disclosure  of  Information  as  an  essential 
of  Intenuitional  action.  It  proposed  the 
division  of  "our  secret  Information  Into  three 
cste<;orles."  and  their  release  by  easy  stages. 

"When  the  plan  Is  In  lull  operation  there 
will  no  longer  l)e  secrets  about  atomic 
energy.-  are  the  concltidlng  words  of  the 
Acheson-LUlenthal  report.  "We  believe  that 
this  Is  the  firmest  basis  of  security;  for  in 
the  long  term  there  can  be  no  tntemational 
control  and  no  International  cooperation 
which  does  not  presuppose  tntemational 
community  of  knowledge." 

The  plan.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized, provided  no  punlshmect  for  viola- 
tors of  the  peace,  for  no  abolition  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  veto  power.  If  Moscow  had 
secretly  devised  and  prepared  a  plan  for  mak- 
ing the  United  States  set  up  an  atomic 
UNRRA.  with  the  idea  of  foisting  it  upon  a 
gullible  America  through  Its  innumerable 
fronts.  It  could  hardly  have  differed  In  this 
respect  from  the  Acheson-LUlenthal  plan. 

Now  who  arc  the  men  entrusted  with  the 
sseret  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  with  our  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy  the  world  over? 
Are  they  mostly  persons  representing  the 
Baruch  school  standing  for  the  abolition  of 
the  veto.  1.  e.,  for  penalties.  In  international 
control  of  atomic  power?  Or  are  they  largely 
of  the  school  believing  that  Staltn's  dicutor- 
ship  is  a  new  kind  ot  democracy,  and  that  we 
should  share  with  It  the  almoat  unlimited 
riches  of  atomic  energy? 

Although  Dean  Acheson  has  no  official  con- 
nection with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
he  remains  one  of  the  spiritual  parents  of  our 
atomic  UimRA.  Moreover,  as  Under  Secre- 
tary he  will  be  in  charge  of  international 
atomic  relations.  Where  does  Mr.  Acheson 
stand?  Like  Secretary  of  Commerce  Averell 
Harriman.  he  has  learned  from  bitter  expe- 
rience the  true  nature  of  the  Soviet  dictator- 
ship and  the  Impoaaibillty  of  dealing  with  It 
on  a  give-and-take  basis.  But  be  has  yet 
to  acquire  a  real  insight  Into  the  Soviet  fifth 
column  In  our  midst  and  In  hIa  own  ofllciai 
environment  in  Washington. 

David  B.  LUienthal.  the  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Commission,  who  has  been  called  by 
Harold  Ickes  the  busiest  propagandist  the 
United  States  has  ever  produced,  Is  a  man 
whose  loyalty  to  this  country  cntild  not  be 
questioned  and  whose  ability  as  an  executive 
is  widely  and  JusUy  recogniasd.  Yet  Mr. 
LUienthal  has  a  record  as  an  inrMcent  In  the 
world-wide  Jungles  of  Soviet  policies  which 
has  been  matched  by  many  eminent  leaders, 
stich  as  that  of  the  late  Neville  Chamberlain 
in  the  diplomatic  Jungle  of  Ribbentrop  and 
Hitler  and  that  of  the  astute  ChurchUl  him- 
self in  the  dark  Tlto-Stalin  woods. 

The  record  sIkjws.  and  an  entire  volume  of 
hearings  before  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  as  well  as  more  re- 
cent testimony  corroborates  It,  that  right 
under  the  nose  of  Director  LUienthal  of  the 
TVA  widespread  Communist  activities  hsd 
been  carried  on  for  years.  Mi-.  Llllenthal 
himself  was  sutBclently  Innocent  to  set  as 
■ponaor  and  speaker  for  the  Southern  Con- 
fHanea  for  Human  Welfare,  known  as  a 
Oommuntst  front.  His  daughter  Nancy,  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
a  member  of  the  United  Public  Workers,  a 
Communist -dominated  union,  only  recently 
displayed  her  strong  pro-Soviet  attitude.  At 
the  beginning  of  December  194S.  at  a  meet- 
ing of  her  local,  a  proposal  had  been  made  to 
endorse  the  resolution  of  the  Atlantic  City 
CIO  convention  condemning  communism 
The  fight  against  the  endorsement  was  led, 
with  succeaa.^by  Nancy  LUienthal.  It  may  be 
that  Nancys  ouUook  had  been  conditioned 


not  by  her  father,  but  by  her  mother.  For 
Mrs.  Llllenthal  Is  reliably  reported  to  have 
belonged  In  the  middle  thirties  to  several 
front  organizations. 

Mr.  WUllam  Wesley  Waymack,  who  had  ac- 
quired distinction  as  the  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  is  one  of  those 
liberals  who  represents  a  cross  between  the 
late  Wendell  WUIkie  and  Henry  A.  Wallace. 
He  Is  a  natural  believer  In  the  goodness  of 
man.  even  the  men  in  the  Kremlin.  It  was 
the  owner  of  his  paper.  Mike  Cowles,  who 
accompanied  Willkle  on  his  one-world  voy- 
age. orii:inally  designed  as  Soviet  propaganda, 
to  promote  Stalin's  campaign  for  a  second 
front,  and  whose  magazine  e;)Onsored  Elliott 
Roosevelt's  more  recent  fiicrht  Into  Stalin's 
dizzying  political  stratcephere.  Mr.  Way- 
mack's  Incurable  innocence  In  matters  per- 
taining to  Moscow  la  typical.  He  Joined  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Russian  War  Relief, 
the  Committee  for  Medical  Aid  to  Russia,  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  and  that 
strange  outfit  fathered  by  Louis  Dolivet. 
first  under  the  name  of  Free  World  and  lately 
as  Americans  United  for  World  Organization. 

Mr.  Sumner  Pike,  ecstatically  descrlt>ed  by 
Jerome  Prank  In  the  New  Republic  as  a  Re- 
publican tmsinessman  who  is  a  good  poker 
player  poasesalng  Infinite  charm,  and  who 
bad  served  aa  an  assistant  to  Harry  Hopkins 
after  making  a  forttine  in  WaU  SUeet.  Is  a 
man  wittMsut  a  record  on  83viet  issues,  al- 
though he  has  made  his  pUgrimage  to  Soviet 
Russia.  Perhaps  that  Is  what  the  New  Re- 
public had  in  mind  when  it  said  of  Messrs. 
Waymack  and  Pike  that  they  are  "precisely 
the  t]rpes  with  precisely  the  backgrounds  for 
a  Job  of  such  overwhelming  importance."  and 
that  would  also  go  for  the  social  phlloaophy 
of  the  young  Dr.  Robert  B.  Bacher.  who  as  a 
physicist  ranks  among  the  foremost  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

Dominated  by  innocents  of  the  Wallace 
stripe,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is 
bound  to  attract  a  personnel  raised  In  the 
same  pscudo-Uljeral  school  of  thought  on  In- 
ternational questions.  One  of  the  keymen 
In  the  new  Commission  Is  Herbert  S.  Marks, 
who  had  been  attached  to  the  Acheson- 
LUlenthal  board.  Mr.  Marks,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  honor  graduate  trom  Har- 
vard, txad  served  for  5  years  as  counsel  to  the 
TVA  under  LUienthal. 

While  In  the  State  Department  Mr.  Marks 
is  known  to  have  held  "liberal "  views  on  the 
subject  of  Soviet  Russia.  simUar  to  the  ones 
which  his  chief.  Dean  Acheaon,  tried  to  pro- 
mulgate at  first  In  our  foreign  relations.  No 
one  has  ever  Impugned  the  loyalty  or  patriot- 
ism of  Mr.  Marks,  but  one  witness  l>efore  the 
Un-AoMrlcan  Activities  Committee  did  link 
him  with  aUeged  pro-Communist  activities. 
The  witness  was  Mrs.  Muriel  S.  Williams,  of 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  a  clerk  In  the  TVA  and 
a  salf-admltted  memtier  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Mrs.  WUliams  testified  on  July  6.  19 '.0, 
In  the  course  of  an  Interrogation  on  various 
persons  identified  with  pro-Communist  ac- 
tivities, as  foUows: 

"Mr.  BAaKiB.  And  Herbert  Marks,  you  know 
Herbert  Marks? 

"Mrs.  WiLUAMS.  Tes. 

"Mr.  BaaKxa.  And  you  attended  meettnga 
with  Herbert  Marka? 

"Mrs.  WnxiAMB.  WeU,  you  see  when  you  say 
this  meeting  business — yes." 

Mr.  Marks  has  also  been  a  member  of  ttie 
National  Lawyers  OuUd,  which  is  controlled 
by  Communists  and  from  which  Adolph  A. 
Berle.  Jr..  Robert  Jackson.  Ferdinand  Pecora, 
and  other  eminent  Jtnlsts  had  resigned  In 
protest. 

Three  days  after  the  Atomic  Commission 
began  to  function  a  general  advisory  com- 
mittee of  scientists  was  aet  up.  In  hia  ab- 
sense  J.  R.  Oppenhelmer  w  is  elected  to  be 
chairman  of  this  group.  Now.  Dr.  Oppen- 
helmer is  recognized  as  one  of  the  discoverers 
at  atomic  power  and  builders  of  the  A-bomb. 
He  had  served  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
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hoard  of  consultanta  In  the  preparation  of 
the  Acheson-LUlenthal  report. 

Politically,  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  is  an  Innocent 
of  Innocents.  As  far  luck  as  April  1040,  be 
had  Joined  a  Communist-front  committee 
which  defended  New  York  City  public-school 
teachers  charged  with  Commtmlst  activities. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Committee 
for  the  Protection  of  Foreign  Born,  one  of  the 
most  notorious  fronts  He  was  reported  to  be 
a  subscriber  to  People's  World,  the  California 
counterpart  of  the  Daily  Worker,  an  official 
Commtmlst  publication. 

The  report  of  the  Canadian  Royal  Commis- 
sion, which  lifted  a  corner  of  the  curtain 
hiding  the  enonnous  network  of  Soviet 
atomic  espionage,  should  be  made  compul- 
sory reading  for  all  atomic  scientists,  from 
Albert  Einstein  to  the  student  in  physics  or 
chemistry.  It  reveals  the  incredible  political 
naivete  of  our  best  scientific  minds.  It  also 
shows  a  frightening  moral  degeneracy  among 
idealists  fallen  imder  the  spell  of  totalitarian 
propaganda. 

That  our  own  atomic  acientisu.  indtiding 
some  identified  with  the  LUienthal  commis- 
sion, have  been  either  victims  of  or  innocent 
participants  In  the  pro-Soviet  atomic  propa- 
ganda campaign  waged  In  this  country  Is  be- 
yond dispute.  The  role  played  by  such  propa- 
ganda In  the  shaping  of  our  blundering  atom- 
ic policy  may  properly  be  the  subject  of  a 
aeparate  Investigation.  It  Is  part  ot  that 
over-all  design  which  would  surrender  to  the 
world's  leading  despotism  the  key  to  global 
domination. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
the  stark  truth  about  the  politics  of  the 
atom.  They  have  a  right  to  demand  of  Con- 
gress that  It  turn  the  searchlight  upon  the 
influences  which  shaped  our  atomic  behavior. 
The  dark  links  between  the  Canadian  spy  ring 
and  Its  American  partners  must  be  exposed. 
The  pro-Soviet  propaganda  brigade  which  en- 
snared our  atomic  scientiaU  must  be  in- 
vestigated. Above  all,  the  American  people 
should  get  an  answer  to  the  ta.000.000.000 
question : 

What  is  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Government 
and  its  puppets  from  exf>elling  our  inspectors 
and  technicians — under  the  UNRRA  prece- 
dents already  set  by  Tito — after  we  have  de- 
veloped  and  instaUed  atomic  energy  planu  In 
their  cotmtrles? 


Final  Ad^st  to  tbe  People's  C«art  by 
Arckbuliap  Stcpiuc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HOWARD  McGRATH 

or  KHOOK  JSUMXt 

IN  THE  8ENA7B  OF  THE  DNITBD  STATES 

Friday,  February  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  Febrtuury  19),  1947 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  into  my  possession  a  iMunphlet 
enutled  "My  Conscience  Is  Clear;  I  Am 
Ready  To  Die."  It  is  the  EngUsh  transla- 
tion of  the  final  address  to  the  people's 
court  made  by  Archbishop  Stepinac  at  his 
trial  in  Zagreb. 

It  states  in  the  archbishop's  own  words 
the  terrible  religious  persecution  to 
which  he  and  the  Christian  churches 
are  being  subjected  by  the  puppet  rulers 
of  Yugoslavia. 

I  commend  it  to  the  reading  of  my 
fellow  countrymen,  and  for  that  purpose 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  insertion 
iB  Uic  Appendix  of  the  Rtcou. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 

Record,  as  follows: 

"MT  OOH8CXDICS  B  cuua;  I  sM  axAOT  TO  nx" 

FoUowing  Is  the  complete  text  of  the  final 
address  to  the  people's  court.  In  Zagreb. 
Croatia,  made  by  Archbishop  Aloyslus 
Stepinac,  of  Zagreb,  before  he  was  sentenced 
to  16  years  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  Tbe 
tran::lation  from  the  Croatian  language  was 
made  by  tbe  fathers  of  the  Croatian  Fran- 
ciscan Commissariat  of  the  Holy  Family,  in 
Chicago.  The  fathers  received  the  text  from 
an  absolutely  reliable  source  in  Zagreb.  The 
ofllciai  Ehglifih  translation  was  distributed 
In  the  United  States  by  the  NaUonal  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  News  Service. 

The  text: 

"To  aU  charges  brought  forth  against  me 
here,  I  answer  that  my  conscience  in  every 
way  is  clear  (even  though  the  public  ridicule 
this),  and  I  do  not  seek  to  defend  myself 
against,  nor  appeal  against  the  verdict. 

"For  my  convictions  1  am  able  to  bear  not 
only  rldlcxUe.  hatred,  and  humUlaUons.  but— 
because  my  conscience  is  clear— I  am  ready 
at  any  moment  to  die. 

"EuEdreds  of  times  here  I  have  been  called 
'the  accused  Stepinac.'  There  is  no  one  so 
naive  as  not  to  know  that  with  'the  accused 
Stepinac'  here  on  the  defendant's  bench  sits 
the  Archbishop  of  Zagreb,  the  Metropollun 
of  Zagreb,  and  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Tugoslavia. 

"You  yourselves  have  many  times  appealed 
to  the  accused  priests  here  present  to 
acknowledge  that  only  Stepinac  Is  guUty  for 
theirs,  the  people's,  and  the  clergy's  stand. 
The  ordinary  Stepinac  cannot  have  such  in- 
fluence, only  Archbishop  Stepinac. 

"For  17  months  there  has  been  waged  a 
campaign  against  me.  publicly  and  in  the 
press:  furthermore,  for  12  montlis  I  have 
home  actual  Internment  in  the  Archbishop's 
palace. 

"Tbe  guilt  of  the  rebaptism  of  Serbs  Is 
ascribed  to  me.  That  Is  Incorrect  terminol- 
ogy, fo^  he  who  Is  once  baptized,  need  not 
be  rebaptized.  The  quastion  concerns  change 
of  religions,  and  of  this  I  shall  not  speak  in 
detail,  except  to  state  that  my  conscience  is 
clear  and  that  history  shaU  one  cay  render 
Its  Judgment  in  this  matter. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  I  had  to  remove  pastors, 
for  they  stood  In  danger  of  death  from  the 
Orthodox.  The  Serbs  wanted  to  kill  these 
priests  because  they  refused  them  entrance 
into  the  church.  It  is  a  fact  that  during  the 
war  the  church  had  to  traverse  through  diill- 
cultles  like  a  snake — and  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  Serbian  people  and  with  the  aim  of  aid- 
ing them  as  far  as  it  was  at  all  possible. 

The  honorable  Judge  has  produced  a  docu- 
ment showing  that  I  sought  an  abandoned 
Orthodox  monastery  (once  belonging  to  our 
own  Pauline  Fathers)  In  Orahovlca  In  order 
to  fill  It  with  Trapplsts  whom  the  Germans 
had  driven  away  from  Relchburg.  I  hold 
that  It  was  my  sacred  duty  to  aid  my  brother 
Slovenes,  whom  the  Hitlerites  had  banished, 
to  find  temporary  shelter. 

"Because  I  was  the  military  ordinary,  grave 
criminality  is  Imputed  to  Kr.  This  honor- 
able Judge  asked  me  If  I  did  not  consider 
myself  a  traitor  to  Tugoslavia  because  In  this 
matter  I  sought  an  understanding  with  the 
Independent  State  at  Croatia. 

"I  was  the  military  ordinary  for  the  former 
Tugoslavia.  I  labored  during  those  8  to  9 
years  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  definite  and 
solid  Mdution.  This  question  was  finally 
solvea  through  the  Yugoslav  Concordat, 
which  was  aocompliahed  after  great  difficul- 
ties, ac^emnly  ratified  in  the  parliament, 
bat  then  left  to  disaoive  In  the  streets. 

"When  the  war  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Germany  neared  Its  end.  I  had  to  extend 
spiritual  aid  to  the  Catholic  soldiers  of  the 
formtf  Yugoslav  Army  and  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Independent  State  at  Croatia.    If,  there- 


fore, the  sUte  had  fallen,  bat  the  aoltflcn 
sttn  remained,  then  I  had  to  concern  myaetf 
with  this  situation. 

"T.  was  not  persona  grata  to  cither  tbe 
Germans  or  the  Ustashl;  nor  was  I  an 
Ustasha,  nor  did  I  take  their  oath  as  did 
your  clerks  here  present.  The  Croatian  Na- 
tion unanimously  declared  ttaelf  for  tbe 
Croatian  SUte  and  I  would  have  been  a 
blackguard  had  I  not  recognised  and  ae- 
knowlec^ed  this  desire  of  the  Croatian  Na- 
tion, which  In  the  former  Yugoslavia  had 
been  enslaved. 

"I  have  said  and  declared  that  Croatlana 
were  not  allowed  to  advance  in  the  army 
or  to  enter  the  diplomatic  corps  unless  they 
changed  their  religion  or  married  a  non- 
believer.  That  Is  the  factual  basis  and 
backrround  of  my  pastorals  and  sermons 

"Whatever  I  have  said  of  the  right  of  tba 
Croatian  Nation  to  Its  freedom  aitd  Inde- 
pendence Is  in  complete  accord  with  tbe 
basic  principles  enunciated  by  the  Allies  at 
YalU  and  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

"If,  according  to  these  principles,  every 
nation  has  the  right  to  independence,  then 
why  should  It  be  denied  to  the  Croatian  Na- 
tion? The  Holy  See  has  declared  that  both 
small  nations  and  national  minorities  hava 
a  right  to  freedom.  Must.  then,  a  Catholle 
bishop  and  metropolitan  not  be  allowed  to 
even  whisper  of  this?  If  fall  we  must,  then 
we  fall  because  we  have  done- our  duty. 

-Do  not  think  that  the  Croatian  Nation  li 
pleased  with  this  trial,  or  that  If  you  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
I,  as  a  result,  shall  suffer.  I  have  honored 
and  respected  the  will  of  my  people,  ard  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so. 

"Ycu  accuse  me  as  an  enemy  of  the  state 
and  the  people's  authority.  I  today  acknowl- 
edge your  authority.  Who  was  my  ao- 
thwlty?  I  must  repeat  again  r  You  were  my 
authCTity  from  May  8.  1M8.  and  not  before 
that.  Where  ia  It  possible  in  tbe  world  to 
obey  two  authorities;  you  In  the  woods,  or 
they  m  Zagreb? 

"Should  I  hsve  submitted  to  the  authority 
trf  the  Illegal  Somovlc.  or — as  you  say.  "ex- 
iled'—government  In  London,  or  of  that  In 
Cairo,  or  yours  in  the  woods,  or  theirs  In 
Zagreb?  Is  it  at  all  possible  to  serve  two 
masters?  That  cannot  be,  according  to 
Catholic  morals,  the  laws  of  nations  and 
common  sense.  We  eould  not  Ignore  tba 
sutborlty  here,  even  if  It  were  Uetaaha.  It 
was  here.  You  have  a  right  to  call  me  to 
accoimt  only  from  May  8,  1046. 

"As  to  my  so-called  acta  of  terrorism,  yoa 
have  no  proof,  nor  will  anyone  believe  you. 
If  Lisak.  Leia  Sofljanee  and  others  came  to 
me  under  assumed  names,  and  If  I  received 
a  letter  which  I  never  read,  then  If  it  be  a 
crime  because  men  came  to  me.  I  shall  accept 
the  verdict  with  equanimity. 

"It  doea  not  trouble  my  conaclenee  for 
lasuing  a  certiflcate  of  free  movement  to  the 
Reverend  Marie,  for  I  did  not  do  so  with  tbe 
purpose  (rf  creating  disorder,  and  for  such 
guilt  I  would  go  to  tbe  other  wat%a  wltb  my 
aoul  at  peace. 

"Whether  you  believe  me  or  not.  matter* 
not.  The  accused  Archbishop  cf  Zagreb 
knows  not  only  how  to  suffer  but  alao  to  die 
for  Ills  convictions. 

•Trertdent  Bakaric  (of  Croatia)  himself 
acknowledged  to  the  Reverend  Mllanovle: 
•We  are  convinced  that  the  archblshq;) 
stands  behind  these  acts,  but  we  have  no 
proof.'  That,  for  me.  Is  sufficient  acknowl- 
edgment. 

"And  now,  what  is  the  core  of  the  con- 
troversy and  our  vicissitudes,  and  why  haa 
not  a  peaceful  solution  t)een  reached?  The 
stato  prosecutor  has  many  times  affirmed 
that  nowhere  else  Is  there  such  freedom  at 
conscience  aa  In  this  state.  I  am  free  to 
bring  out  aome  facts  showing  the  contrary. 

"Before  all,  I  a^ln  affirm:  200  to  2T0 
priests  have  been  killed  by  the  National  Lib- 
ermtian    Movement.    In    not    one    dvtUsed 
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would  death  have  been  meted 
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"Our  Catholic  schools,  built 
great  aacrifices.  have  been  takei 
us.     If  I  had  not  received  sever 
foodstuffs  from  America,  we 
done  anything,  and  that  for  Um 
our  poor  peasant  folk. 

"With  force  you  took  away  all 
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dom  In  accordance  with  the 
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"We  do  not  deny  to  you  some 
marriage.     But  it  grievously  palifs 
when  they  must  first  of  all  ent 
fore  a  religious  marriage.     If  yoi 
to  tis.  we  would  have  given  you 
on  this  matter. 

"Buildings  of  some  of  the 
have    been   confiscated.     Some 
Split  (I  do  not  know  whether  i 
eaae).  have  been  converted  into 
Church  lands  have  been  seized 
agreement    with    the   Holy   See 
seen  that  the  people,  because  of 
reforms,  refuse  to  take  that  Ian< 

"No.  the  material  question  Is 
our  problems.     The  sad  thing  Is 
priest  or  bishop  is  today  certaii  i 
day  or  night.     Bishop  Srebmic 
In  Suaak  by  joungstcra  at  the 
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tnfluenttal  persona.  For  S  hows  they  tor- 
mented him  and  even  penetrated  his  room 
while  your  police  and  militia  merely  looked 
on. 

"And  I  myself  experienced  the  same  in 
Zapreslca  when  I  was  attacked  with  rocks 
and  revolvers.  Bishop  Lacb.  when  be  was  on 
a  confirmation  assignment  across  the  Drave. 
and  even  though  they  knew  his  purpose,  was 
sent  back  and  held  the  whole  night  in  the 
priaon  at  Koprivnica.  In  fact,  your  own 
men  who  were  in  the  woods  came  to  me  and 
declared:  *Thls  is  imbecoming  conduct.  We 
shall  protest  to  the  authorities.' 

"Rocks  were  hurled  through  the  windows 
of  the  house  where  Bishop  Burke  was  staying 
while  on  a  confirmation  tour.  Btshop  Puslc. 
aa  1  heard,  •-.■as  recently  the  object  of  rotten 
apples,  eggs.  etc. 

"Such  freedom  we  hold  to  be  an  Illusion. 
And  we  do  not  want  to  exist  like  outlawed 
slaves.  We  shall  fight,  with  all  Just  means, 
for  our  rights — and  right  here  In  this  state. 

"Here  are— so  that  you  may  understand 
why  we  fight — some  three  or  four  more  ex- 
amples of  your  freedom.  In  the  classrooms 
it  is  officially  affirmed — in  defiance  of  all  his- 
torical proofs — that  Jesus  Christ  never  exist- 
ed. Know  you  then:  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 
Por  Him  we  are  ready  to  die.  And  today.  It 
is  your  teaching  that  He  never  actually  lived. 
If  a  teacher  dared  to  teach  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  certain  that  he  would  be  cast  out. 

"I  tell  you.  Mr  Prosecutor,  that  under  such 
conditions  the  church  is  not  free,  but  will 
be  annihilated  in  a  short  time. 

"Christ  Is  the  foundation  of  Christianity. 
Tou  have  concern  for  the  orthodox  Serbs.  I 
ask  you:  How  can  you  conceive  of  orthodoxy 
without  Christ?  How  can  you  conceive  of  the 
Catholic  Church  without  Christ?  That  is  an 
utter  absurdity. 

"In  the  school  books  It  Is  stitted  that  the 
mother  of  Ood  is  an  adulteresa.  Don't  you 
know  that  both  for  Catholics  and  orthodox 
the  mother  of  God  is  the  holiest  of  thoiights 
and  affections? 

"Tou  have  ordained,  as  the  official  doc- 
trines, that  men  originated  from  the  apes. 
Perhaps,  some  may  have  that  ambition.  But 
why  order  that  as  an  official  theory  when  to- 
day no  scholar  of  world  renown  holds  to  it? 

"According  to  your  understanding,  mate- 
rialism ia  the  only  worth-while  system.  And 
that  mcana  erasure  of  God  and  Christianity. 
If  there  is  nothing  but  matter — then  thank 
you  for  yotir  freedom. 

"One  of  your  men  of  higher  influence  once 
boasted  "There  is  no  one  in  this  state  whom 
we  could  not  bring  to  court  aad  sentence.' 

"To  these  outrageous  charges  whereby  you 
place  us  among  murderers  and  friends  of  ter- 
rorists, I  say  to  you  that  not  all  the  evil  deeds 
In  the  former  independent  state  of  Croatia 
were  perpetrated  by  the  Demobranl  and  the 
Ustashl. 

"It  was  not  easy  for  the  chiirch.  and  many 
dllBculties  had  to  be  overcome. 

"Let  no  one  think  I  want  war.  Let  the 
present  authorities  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Holy  See.  The  church  does  not  rec- 
ognise dictatorship,  but  she  Is  not  against 
honest  understandings.  If  that  could  be 
achieved,  then  the  bishops  will  know  what  is 
their  duty  and  there  will  be  no  need  to  seek 
our  priests  to  point  out  their  (the  bishops') 
guUt.  as  was  done  here. 

"Finally,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
Communist  Party,  which  In  reality.  Is  my  ac- 
ctiser.  If  you  think  I  have  Uken  the  present 
stand  because  of  material  things,  you  are 
wrong,  for  we  have  remained  firm,  even  after 
you  have  made  \u  poor. 

"We  are  not  against  workers  realizing 
greater  rights  in  the  factories,  for  this  is  In 
the  spirit  of  papal  encyclicals.  Nor  are  we 
against  reforms. 

"But  let  the  leaders  of  communism  allow 
us  to  say:  If  there  shall  be  freedom  to  spread 
materialism,  then  let  us  have  the  right  to 
confess  and  propagate  otir  principles;  Catho- 
lics have  died  and  will  die  for  that  right. 


*^  conclude:  With  good  will,  an  under- 
standing can  come  about.  The  Initiative  lies 
with  the  present  authorities.  Neither  I  nor 
the  Episcopate  are  the  ones  to  enter  this 
basic  agreement.  That  is  a  matter  between 
the  state  and  the  Holy  See. 

"As  to  myself  and  as  to  the  verdict.  I  seek 
no  mercy.    My  conscience  is  clear." 


Gniziiif  Lands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NTW  MEXICO 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19^.  1947 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD  a  very  well-written  and  well- 
considered  article  recently  published  in 
the  Denver  Post  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  so-called  land  grab  of  Govern- 
ment-held grazing  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LrvrsTOCK  L.^nd  Grab  Is  Dxiftru — Movx  Called 

Revebsal  or  Federal  Ownership  Trend 
(By  Frederick  P.  Champ,  chairman,  aubcom- 

mlttee  on  public  land  policies  of  United 

States  Chamber  of  Commerce) 

Much  has  been  said  recently  by  well- 
meaning  conservationists  and  some  who  have 
less  constructive  motives  relative  to  the  so- 
called  "land  grab"  which  the  stock  growers 
and  other  Interests  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  West  are  reported 
to  be  attempting  to  perpetrate  on  the  West 
and  the  country  at  large.  Since  the  crux  of 
the  argument  centers  around  the  aspiration 
of  the  stockmen  to  own  the  land  upon  which 
they  operate,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  objective 
study  of  the  aim  or  ultimate  private  owner- 
ship of  the  public  landa,  which  can  thua  be 
put  to  their  highest  use.  Is  In  order. 

As  a  starter  let's  consider  for  a  moment  the 
historical  background  of  the  public  lands 
question.  But  first  of  all.  let's  get  straight 
the  objectives  which  all  conscientious  stu- 
dents of  the  problem,  whether  for  or  against 
private  ownership,  are  working  for.  In  the 
first  place,  let's'state  for  the  record  that  there 
is  no  gainsaying  the  assertion  that  our  nat- 
ural resources,  including  the  resources  of  the 
public  lands,  must  be  used  and  preserved  for 
the  benefit  of  future  as  well  as  living  genera- 
tions; that  grass  and  natural  cover  constitute 
a  great  natural  resource  which  can  only  be 
processed  by  the  livestock  Industry;  that  ero- 
sion has  been  going  on  since  long  before  the 
coming  of  man;  that  since  settlement  we 
have  noted  that  soil  displacement,  whether 
on  the  farm  ot  the  range,  is  followed  by  hu- 
man displacement:  and  that  every  good  citi- 
zen is  concerned  with  attaining  the  highest 
use  of  the  vast  area  of  public  lands  (some 
14O.(iO0.0OO  acres)  Involved  In  this  contn)- 
versy.  We  might  add  the  self-evident  faot 
that  the  grazing  of  livestock  is  and  has  been 
a  basic  western  Industry,  contributing  sub- 
stantially to  the  economy  of  the  western  pub- 
lic-land States,  the  areas  of  which  are  still 
substantially  half  In  Federal  ownership,  and 
that  Its  functioning  Is  essential  to  the  food 
supply  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  to  the  mali'^- 
tenance  of  our  national  Income. 

WANTED    TO    SELL    LAND 

At  one  time  we  thought  In  terms  of  dispct- 
sltlon  of  our  public  lands.  Our  first  predomi- 
nant public-land  policy  was  bale  for  revenue 
ptuposes.  The  second  was  the  homestead 
or  settlement  policy,  under  which  most  of 
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the  area  between  the  Mlasouri  River  and  the 
Rocky  Mcuntalns  and  maL.y  of  the  mptm- 
tain  valleys  were  settled.  The  matt  recent 
policy  has  been  one  of  withdrawal,  classifi- 
cation, and  development  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  under  Its  supervision,  with  which 
has  been  associated  an  acceleration  In  Fed- 
eral land  acquisition  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  owns,  exclusive  of  its  Alaska 
holdings,  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  land 
area  of  the  continental  United  States. 

It  ia  apparent  that  the  Federal  pubhc  land 
policy  of  today,  as  administered  by  the  de- 
partments concerned,  contemplates  perma- 
nent Federal  ownership  and  management. 
While  we  may  agree  to  the  i^p^llcation  of 
this  policy  to  some  lands  and  some  res'^urces, 
we  must  grant  that  the  productive  use  of 
the  balance  of  the  Federal  public  domain 
Is  necessary  If  the  populated  areas  of  the 
West  are  to  prosper.  The  question  is  how 
best  in  the  public  interest  can  we  achieve  the 
highest  and  permanently  most  productive 
use  of  those  lands. 


As  has  been  recently  well  said.  "The  West 
Is  stifferlng  trcta  an  omnipresence  of  the 
public  Interest."  To  some  the  public  Interest 
Is  Inseparably  linked  with  public  ownership. 
To  others  the  public  interest  is  best  achieved 
through  the  operation  of  private  initiative 
I'nder  a  program  whlcl.  lends  Incentive  and 
stability  under  a  minimum  of  governmental 
regulation  and  control  The  people  h  ve 
spoken  unmistakably  In  theii  demand  for 
a  restoration  of  local  government  ant  State 
sovereignty,  I  believe  that  the  people,  as 
they  will  always  do  when  they  have  the  facts, 
have  spoken  wisely,  and  that  the  stockmen 
and  others  allied  with  them  In  their  de- 
mand for  an  opportunity  to  graduate  from 
tenantry  are  simply  advancing  in  a  specific 
way  that  part  of  the  over-all  program  with 
which  their  Industry  Is  concerned. 

Beyond  this,  the  we'-tern  livestcck  men.  as 
citizens  of  the  public-land  States,  are  asking 
for  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  ilstoric  prom- 
ise of  State  or  private  ownership  of  their 
areas  which  was  made  und«r  the  Constitution 
to  the  States  which  were  carved  rut  cf  t>-! 
lands  remaining  or  acquired  after  the  cre- 
ation of  the  original  13  States  Even  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  S';ites  has.  In 
effect,  held  that  the  enab!it:g  acts  under 
which  these  public-land  States  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  do  not  foreclose  their 
right  to  own  the  Federal  public  lands  within 
th3ir  borders. 

There  la  a  strange  inconsistency  in  assum- 
ing that  the  original  States  and  those  which 
under  the  Constitution  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  lands  should  attain  full  eco- 
nomic development  under  one  policy,  and 
that  the  States  which  have  thus  far  been 
deprived  of  this  privilege  of  statehood  should 
be  expected  to  achieve  it  under  another. 
There  Is  similar  inconsistency  in  pointing 
to  the  economic  stren'nh.  stability,  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  Eastern  States,  which 
from  the  start  have  been  State  or  privately 
owned,  as  compared  with  relative  economic 
subservience  of  the  Western  States,  and  in 
the  same  breath  call  for  continued  public 
ownership  of  more  than  half  of  the  latter 
as  the  means  of  best  achieving  their  full 
destiny. 

Unless  we  deny  these  fundamental  facts 
and  admit  that  the  American  citizen  Is  not 
capable  at  private  ownership,  we  must  look 
for  a  means  of  reversing  the  trend  of  Fed- 
»al  encroachment  previously  noted  and  pro- 
vide a  conservative  means  of  passing  into 
private  ownership  those  public  lands  which 
can  be  put  to  their  highest  use  in  private 
hands,  with  due  consideration,  of  course, 
to  the  preservation  of  watersheds,  mineral 
resources,  wildlife,  and  scenic  wonders.  Let 
us.  therefore,  examins  briefly  the  proposal 
of  the  Joint  livestock  committee  on  public 
1»qCb  which  has  been  referred  to  by  alarmists 
as   a    plan    to   despoil    the   public    domain. 


norosAL  otnxiNis 

In  essence,  the  proposal  Is  a  plan  to  per- 
mit the  established  user  of  these  lands  to 
acquire  them  over  a  period  of  years  at  a 
price  to  be  determined  by  the  Oovemment 
when  he  Is  able  and  disposed  to  assume  the 
burden  of  investment,  improvement  and  tax- 
ation which  private  ownership  enUils.  The 
plan  as  proposed  applies  only  to  those  re- 
maining lands  not  heretofore  selected  for 
or  considered  adaptable  to  settlement  or 
cultivation  and  which,  being  without  water 
and  dependent  for  their  use  and  productivity 
upon  privately  owned  base  lands  or  ranches, 
are  now  being  administered  under  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act.  which  was  enacted  more  than 
12  years  ago  as  a  temporary  measure  "to 
promote  the  highest  use  of  the  public  lands 
pending  their  final  diaposition."  There  is  no 
provision  of  implication  that  the  forests, 
parks,  or  oth«r  public  lands  are  included. 

What  is  the  t>asls  for  the  alarm  being 
sounded  over  such  a  propossl  unless  those 
who  protect  are  fiermanently  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  public  ownership  or  are  interested 
in  perpetuating  and  expanding  the  Federal 
bureaus  and  agencies  involved?  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  the 
Federal  agency  concerned  has  been  continu- 
ously engaged  in  making  adjustments  In 
lesses  and  permits  to  see  that  these  lands 
are  eo  allocated  as  to  promo'e  their  highest 
use  in  conformity  with  the  act  The  transfer 
of  these  lands,  if  and  when  made,  will  c<m- 
fonu  to  this  allocation. 

LAW  or  ECCNomcs 

To  deny  this  proposed  right  of  trancfer  in 
the  name  of  ccnserA'atlon  would  be  to  aetume 
that  the  American  citizen  who  makes  an  in- 
vestment in  land  and  afisumes  the  financial 
obligations  oi  ownership  will  forthwith  pro- 
ceed to  destroy  and  not  Improve  the  property 
he  purchases.  Such  a  position  would  like- 
wise deny  the  fact  that,  on  a  grazing  basis, 
overgrazing  is  an  economic  impossibility  be- 
caiue  the  operator  must  produce  290  pounds 
of  beef  or  a  comparable  value  of  wool  and 
mutton  per  unit  or  the  law  of  economics  will 
wipe  him  out  long  before  he  has  done  serious 
damage  to  the  range.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  does  operate  on  this  basis  he  will  give  bis 
land  better  care  than  the  Federal  Government 
has  done.  To  oppose  this  suggestion  is  also 
to  deny  the  fact,  established  by  surveys,  that 
grazing  lands  generally  Increase  substantially 
In  value  when  they  pass  from  public  to  pri- 
vate ownership,  in  addition  to  contributing 
their  share  to  the  tax  revenues  of  the  local 
governmental  unit. 

For  the  foregoing  and  other  reasons  which 
space  will  not  permit  enumerating,  we  thould. 
it  seems  to  me,  give  imprejudiced  ccnbidera- 
tion  to  the  merits  of  this  proposal  for  testor- 
ing  the  historic  polcy  of  Federal  land  dis- 
posal— the  first  in  recent  years  which  has  the 
general  support  of  the  users  of  the  range  and 
others  who  are  concerned  with  the  orderly 
pro^reea  and  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the 
western  public-land  States. 


Editorial  Comment  on  Lincofn  Day  Ad- 
dress by  GoTcreor  Green,  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  February  2i  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  RaccxB  ftn  editorial 
entitled  "An  American  Program  for  the 
Republican  Party."  published  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1S47.  Issue  of  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald American,  dealing  with  a  very  able 
address  delivered  on  Lincoln  Day  in 
Washington  by  Gov.  Dwight  H.  Green. 
of  Ullaois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtccta. 
as  follows: 

SN   amucAii   raocKAM   roa  thb  ispuBLiCAit 
ruert 

The  Lincoln  Day  speech  delivered  by  Oov. 
Dwight  H.  Green,  of  Illinois,  under  ^thc 
auspices  of  Republican  Uembers  of  Congress 
was  a  forceful  and  forthright  declaration  of 
the  patriotic  duties  of  the  Republican  Party, 
and  of  the  national  policies  which  must  b« 
Initiated  by  the  Republican  Party  in  order 
to  perform  those  duties. 

The  people  of  the  United  SUt«s  are  re- 
assured by  this  fine  American  speech  that  the 
object  they  sought  to  obtain  by  restoring  the 
Republican  Party  to  power  in  national  affairs 
will  be  obtained — this  object  being  tbt  rt- 
establishment  of  patriotic  integrity  in  gov- 
ernment as  a  means  of  preserving  the  peace 
and  the  security  and  the  free  instttutloas 
of  the  country. 

A  government  of  Intagrlty.  as  Governor 
Green  admonished  the  leadership  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Is  not  one  which  Is  neglectful 
of  national  defense  or  niggardly  or  ahort- 
sig-ited  in  providing  the  essential  Insrtru- 
ments  of  national  safety. 

"When  we  mention  the  preservation  oC 
every  military  and  economic  resource  of  our 
national  strength  and  pledge  their  mainte- 
nance." he  said,  "we  mean  full  development 
of  atomic  weapons  until  the  world  haa 
reached  a  condition  of  sectirlty  Car  beyoxMl 
what  confronts  us  todsy. 

We  mean  the  prompt  acquisition  and  full 
equipment  of  every  essential  naval  and  air 
bare,  and  maintenance  of  American  air 
supremacy." 

A  government  of  Integrity.  b«  further 
warned  his  party  leaders,  la  not  one  which 
resorts  only  to  half  measures  or  no  measures 
at  all  to  «-sdicate  the  poisonous  infection 
of  Red  fascism  from  the  administrative  and 
executive  branches  of  government  which  af- 
fect every  phaae  of  the  national  Ufe. 

"The  Republican  Party."  he  challenged, 
'has  no  more  important  taak  ahead  than  to 
stop  the  spread  of  communism  In  America. 

"We  must  be  unrelenting  In  our  efloru  to 
drive  the  Communists  from  every  hiding 
place  In  our  National  Government. 

"We  must  drive  their  ideology  out  of  our 
schools,  our  coUeges.  and  our  dally  life." 

A  Government  of  Integrity,  he  particularly 
urged  the  Republican  Party  to  constantly 
bear  in  mind,  is  not  one  which  appeases  for- 
eign aggre<>GorE  and  condones  their  despotism 
and  thus  t>ecomes  a  party  to  their  crimes 
against  international  Justice  and  human  dig- 
nity 

"When  we  give  secret  or  tacit  consent  to 
the  permanent  enalavement  of  prlsonen  of 
war.  when  we  subtcrlbe  to  the  abolltlcn  of 
national  freedom,  suppression,  and  persecu- 
tion of  religion,  to  mass  exile  and  starvation 
as  m  Poland  and  other  countries  overrun 
by  agents  of  the  Red  Empire,"  he  chsrged. 
"we  throw  out  of  the  window  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtcs.  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.' 

Governor  Green's  Lincoln  Day  speech  was 
true  to  the  American  precepts  of  the  be- 
loved and  Inunortal  man  the  occasion  hon> 
ored. 

It  was  a  ringing  challenge  and  charge  to 
the  Republican  Party  to  be  worth v  of  tbe 
confidence  placed  In  It  by  the  Axnertcan 
people. 
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A  Jcnty  AircBhai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

or  WIST  vnciMu 

Cf  THI  SXNATZ  OF  THK  UNItEO  STATXS 

Fridat.  February  2i  ilegisla  ive  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19  \  1947 


Mr    REVERCOMB.     Mr 

ftsk  unanimotLs  consent  to 
In  the  Appendix  of  the 
tonal    entitled    "A    Jersey 
dealing  with  the  subject  of 
llshed  in  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
of  February  16.  1M7. 

There  t)eing  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to 
as  follows: 


hive 
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What  can  be  done  about 
be  held  in  check?    Is  it  curabl^ 
ventable? 

The   question   can   be   answered 
but  not  complacently.    Much 
made  and  much  reward  has  been 
suits  hSTe  been  good  enough  to 
greatest  concentration  oX  effort, 
plete  enough  to  demand  furttoe ' 
tlon  of  effort. 

The   public   has   become 
with  an  annual  drive  for  funds 
lean   Cancer   Society.     Is   that 
while?    It  should  be  examined 

The  cancer  campaign  does  not 
form  of  a  slot  machine  Into 
pours  contributions  for  the 
tractlng  standard  packages  of 

The  problem  Is  relatively 
the  work  of  the  American 
In  the  nature  of  a  great 
laymen  and  scientists  ]oin  forcH 
pnized  manner  to  make  the 
poealMe  uac  of  exlatlixg  knowled^ 
Um  while  mearch  continues. 

Th*  fight  against  cancer  has 
tb«  drama  and  the  philosophy  of 
cru«ade  for  atomic  energy.    In 
men  and  women  by  the  scores 
Individually   Incapable  of  the 
compltshment.  are  achieving 
beyond  thetr  Imaginations.    Th« 
enc*  Is  that  the  secrecy  of 
atomic  energy  becomes  a 
In  the  search  for  an  answer  to 

It  la  an  actual  fact,  however 
woman   or   businessman   can 
t>llng  his  lay  mind  with  sclent 
ties,  contribute  knowledge  to 
palgn  of  resestrch  against  cancer 

Oratlfylngly.  New  Jersey  hole  s 
In  the  Nation  for  achievement  In 
The  New  Jersey  Cancer  Societ) 
roots  organization,  with  active 
every    county.      Laymen    act 
men  on  the  local  level,  making 
local  hospitals  pool  whatever 
be  made  available  and   that 
goes  Into  the  vast  world  pool 

It  Is  not  an  unexciting  buslm 
crusade   for   well-being.    Just 
thousands  of  scientists  and 
serabied   in   the   highly 
for  the  atom  bomb,  so  laymen 
are  being  assembled  In  local 
units  throughout  New  Jersey 
In    an    adventtirous    campaign 
human    race   from   a   terrible 

Money  Is  the  least  of  the 
organlaatloo.     New  Jersey 
quota  last  year  with  ease.    Wha ; 
Jsct  of  intense  local  pride  Is 
New  Jeratjr  ranks  first  in  the 
only  In  par  eaplta  cootrlbutloci , 
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quality  and  relative  number  ol  its  local. 
Belf-governlng  cancer  societies. 

Kvery  one  of  New  Jersey's  21  counties  has 
an  active  cancer  society  contributing  to 
local  welfare,  as  well  as  to  the  general  cause. 
Medical  projects  of  Immediate  aid  to  local 
residents  have  been  launched,  as  a  result,  in 
30  hospitals  In  11  counties. 

This  State  his  naturally  attracted  national 
attention,  but  it  Is  to  be  expected  that  New 
Jersey  will  blaze  the  trail  of  progress  still 
further  in  the  1947  campaign. 


Definitioii  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r    or  1 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  BALDWIN 

or  coNNEcncxn' 
IN  TH«  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  2S  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19  >,  1947 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  an  edi- 
torial published  in  a  recent  Issue  of  Ule 
magazine  dealing  with  definitions  of 
democracy  up  to  date.  It  l£  a  very  ex- 
cellent editorial  and  I  should  like  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record  so  my  fellow 
Senators  may  read  it. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Common  Csusk  DxriNrnoN 

There  Is  definite  value  in  keeping  oiu- 
deflnltlons  of  democracy  up  to  date,  provided 
each  new  definition  affords  room  for  growth. 
That  Is  the  useful  thing  about  the  definition 
given  recently  by  a  movement  called  com- 
mon cause.  A  dozen  educators  and  experts 
in  public  affairs  worked  on  this  for  2  years. 
Here  Is  a  summary: 

"Democracy  means  personal  worth:  Every 
human  being  is  precious  In  his  own  right  and 
is  always  to  be  regarded  as  an  end.  never  as 
a  means  merely.  •  •  •  The  state  is 
made  for  man.  not  man  for  the  state.  Here 
IS  the  foundation  of  all  hvmiane  conceptions 
of  life  and  the  ultimate  source  of  the  other 
articles  of  oiu-  faith. 

"Democracy  means  freedom:  All  men 
should  participate  actively  in  selecting 
leaders.  In  shaping  the  laws  and  In  discharg- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  government. 
Every  man  should  be  free  to  think  and  speak, 
to  write  and  create,  to  approve  and  criticize, 
to  assemble  and  organize,  to  choose  an  oc- 
cupation, to  move  from  place  to  place,  to 
improve  his  condition,  to  worship  Ood  as  he 
chooses,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, to  pursue  in  his  own  way  truth  and 
happiness.  •  •  •  Freedom  Is  the  ancient, 
eternal,  and  Implacable  foe  of  totalitarianism 
and  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  men. 

"Democracy  means  equality  •  •  •  rec- 
ognizes no  races,  castes,  or  orders  commis- 
siooed  by  Ood  or  qualified  by  their  own  at- 
tributes to  exploit,  govern,  or  enslave  thelr 
fellow  human  beings. 

"Dehiocracy  means  rule  of  law:  The  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  government  should  be 
clearly  defined  in  constitutional  provisions; 
the  entire  political  process  of  elections,  legis- 
lation, administration,  and  Judicial  decisions 
should  be  conducted  according  to  rules  and 
principles  freely  established  by  the  people. 
All  individuals  and  minorities  should  be  pro- 
tected in  their  rights  and  liberties  against 
the  passion  of  mobs,  the  vengeance  of  party, 
the  power  of  privilege,  the  tyranny  of  police, 
the  caprlc*  of  officials,  the  ambitions  of  mad- 


men, and  the  arbitrary  invasions  at  govern- 
ment. 

"Democracy  means  public  morality:  It 
means  elementary  standards  of  decency  in 
the  conduct  of  all  public  affairs.  •  •  • 
Without  mutual  trust  and  charity  society 
itself  must  fall  Into  decay  and  dissolution. 

"Democracy  means  Individual  opportunity: 
It  means  a  mobile  and  progressive  society  la 
which  any  man  can  make  his  way  according 
to  his  own  talents,  inclinations  and  i>ellefs — 
a  society  which  makes  available  to  all  an 
abundance  of  opportunity  In  work,  in  health. 
In  education.  In  social  relationships.  In 
human  enlightenment.  In  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  ofjlfe. 

"Democracy  means  individual  responsi- 
bility: All  men  should  be  disciplined  by  a 
sense  of  common  brotherhood,  a  devotion  to 
the  general  welfare  and  a  love  of  truth  and 
Justice.  If  (men)  employ  their  lltjertlca 
merely  to  further  their  own  selfish  Interest, 
if  they  are  callous  to  wrongs  and  inequali- 
ties. If  they  are  indifferent  to  the  public  good, 
they  will  surely  sink  back  into  bondage. 
Democracy  surpasses  all  other  social  systems 
in  Its  demands  on  the  time  and  energy 
as  well  as  the  virtue  and  understanding  of  tbtt 
citizen." 

otm  JOB 

Well,  there  we  are.  Certainly  It  is  not  I 
definition  having  geographical  boundaries. 
It  is  offered  for  universal  application  from  the 
New  World  where  the  fortultoxis  coming  to- 
gether of  men  seeldng  religious  freedom, 
political  liberty  and  economic  opportunity, 
has  resulted  in  our  present  accomplishment. 
Yet  many  reading  this  definition  will  realize 
that  It  is  not  an  exact  statement  of  what  we 
have.  It  Is,  In  large  measure,  a  revelation 
of  our  present  aspirations.  We  shall  survive 
and  history  shall  Judge  us  on  how  well  we 
fulfill  these  applications.    Let  us  look  to  It^ 


Mr.  Truman  Grows 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILUAM  T.  BYRNE 

or  NXW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  28.  1947 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  for  today: 

MX.    TPUMAN    CXOW8 

This  newspaper  has  already  expressed  Itsl 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Douglas  on 
his  nomination  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  Is  not  amiss.  It  seems  to  us,  to  e«-i 
press  our  congratulations  to  President  Tru-1 
man  as  well,  on  his  ability  to  recognize  Mr.{ 
Douglas'  qualities  and  to  summon  them  to 
the  public  service.  This  one  appointment 
will  further  add  to  Mr.  Truman's  sUndlng, 
which  has  unquestionably  been  growing 
measurably  In  recent  \.eeks  from  the  low 
point  which  is  reached  in  the  coiu-se  of  the 
dlstressftil  summer  and  fall.  ^ 

"Ding's"  cartoon,  appearing  In  an  adjoin- 
ing column,  refiects  a  certainly  widespread 
sense  that  Mr.  Truman  has  dug  up  from 
under  the  rubbish  of  New  Dealism  a  certain 
long-forgotten  simplicity  and  honesty  which 
people  can  understand  and  to  which  they  are 
Inclined  to  give  their  confidence.  Mr.  Tru- 
man himself  has  tended  to  develop  under 
adversity.  He  Is  no  longer  the  provincial 
politician,  confined  to  the  horizons  of  the 
Missouri  gang;  and  his  successful  encoun- 
ter with  the  formidable  John  L.  Lewis  in 
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sarly  December  Indicated  a  greater  suie- 
nesE  of  touch  In  difficult  moments  than  had 
been  apparent  earlier.  And  he  is  no  longer 
merely  a  lieutenant  fo.  the  memory  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt;  new  problems  are  producing 
new.  and  characteristically  Truman  policies. 
All  of  these  tendencies  are  symbolized  to 
some  extent  in  the  Douglas  appointment,  and 
they  all  point  to  the  probability  that  Mr. 
Trtmian  will  be  much  more  a  factor  to  he 
reckoned  with  in  1948  than  seemed  likely  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Republican  sweep  of  the 
coogresslonal  elections. 

This  newspaper,  for  one,  is  glad  of  It.  The 
illusion  that  the  Republicans  could  elect  a 
dog  catcher  to  the  Presidency  next  year  was 
benefiting  neither  the  country  new  the  party. 
To  have  a  man  of  stature  in  the  White  Hotise 
during  the  coming  difficnlt  months  is  not 
only  essential  to  the  national  interest;  it 
will  also  demand  of  the  Republican  Party 
that  it  must  develop  a  man  of  stature  to 
oppose  him  and  develop  policies  of  consist- 
ency and  coherence  to  replace  those  of  the 
crumbling  Democratic  coalition  over  which 
he  presides.  The  abler  the  President  shows 
himself,  the  better  the  quality  of  men  and 
statesmanship  which  the  Republicans  must 
offer.  That  will  be  good  for  the  country; 
and  it  will  be  particularly  good  for  the  Re- 
publicans. 


Horc  Tariff  Trouble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

/  or  rDfWSTXVAHIA 

Ol  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  28,  1947 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoao,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  February  25. 
1947: 

Moaz  T&airr  tboublz 

A  perfect  illustration  of  what  is  wrong  with 
the  present  tariff  set-up  at  Washington  is 
contained  in  the  Supplemental  Bargaining 
List  now  blng  circulated  by  the  United  States 
State  Department. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  as  extended  by  the 
New  Deal  Congress  in  1945.  the  State  Depart- 
ment dropped  a  bombshell  on  Industry  Just 
after  the  election  last  November. 

Out  of  a  clear  aky  at  that  time  It  listed 
a  long  and  complicated  list  at  items  on 
which  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  ths  tariffs 
another  50  percent. 

Since  many  of  these  materials  already  had 
suffered  a  50-percent  cut  under  the  trade 
agreements,  and  since  many  domestic  manu- 
factiu'ers  were  already  gravely  worried 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  meet  foreign 
competition  under  existing  rates,  the  an- 
nouncement came  as  a  sharp  and  unhappy 
Jolt  to  industries  already  plagued  with  labor, 
tax.  and  reconversion  problems. 

The  suggested  reductions  were  presented 
as  a  sort  of  eoMrgency  program,  necessary  at 
once  to  prevent  a  break-down  in  our  diplo- 
matic and  trade  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Of  course  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  State  Department  had  started  to  put  the 
cuts  into  effect  months  early,  but  delayed 
doing  so  for  the  purely  political  reason  that 
it  feared  its  tariff  monlteying  might  grow 
into  a  political  issue,  and  boomerang  in  tb« 
November  elections. 

The  New  Dealers  lost  the  election  anyway, 
so  they  decided  to  jam  the  tariff  slashes  down 
the  Nation's  throat  re^dless  of  conse- 
quences. 


Quite  aside  from  the  matter  of  shsttcred 
morale,  at  a  time  when  Industrial  confidence 
in  this  Isnd  was  none  too  good  at  best,  what 
the  State  Department  announcement  meant 
was  that  every  manufacturer  In  the  coxmtry 
had  to  drop  his  other  activities  long  enough 
to  trace  the  effecu  which  tariff  cuts  In  this 
complicated  list  wonld  have  on  his  own  irosi- 
ness. 

This  is  no  simple  task.  Many  of  the  items 
concerned  are  obscure.  Any  one  of  them 
mipht  have  a  direct  effect  upon  an  industry 
which  at  first  glance,  would  seem  wholly  un- 
related. Then  the  material  had  to  be  as- 
sembled snd  put  In  form,  and  in  mcst  cases, 
attorneys  and  Washington  rcpresscntatlves 
consulted,  tn  order  to  present  the  industry's 
case  before  the  Washington  bureaucrats— 
who.  In  the  past,  have  thought  they  were  do- 
ing industry  quite  a  favor  merely  to  listen 
to  these  protests. 

All  this  served  to  reawaken  an  issue  which 
many  citizens  Ijelleved  was.  if  not  dead,  at 
least  thoroughly  asleep— that  of  the  protec- 
tive tariff  a  historical  part  of  the  Reoublican 
docflne. 

A  Republican  group  in  Congress  began 
movmg  to  :;tnp  away  from  the  President  and 
the  SUte  Department  the  arbitrary  power  to 
play  world  power  with  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ican tndusti7 — and  hence  with  the  eamlnfi, 
job-security  and  standards  of  living  of  Amer- 
ican working  pecp'e. 

^r  a  time  tt  looked  as  though  the  Rcpub- 
itcan  majorities  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress mlpht  lock  boms  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  revamp  the  whole  program. 

Then  there  was  brou?ht  forward  a  "com- 
promise." on  the  strength  of  which  a  tem- 
porary truce  has  t>een  tn  effect.  This  Tom- 
promise"  is  a  rather  ingenious  prcpoeitlon. 
In  effect,  the  State  Department  prom'ses  to 
do  what  njoet  experts  felt  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  law  to  make  them  do — think  oc- 
casionally of  the  effect  on  American  indtwtry 
and  labor  of  the  tariff  **present8"  they  were 
giving  foreign  nations  with  such  lavish 
hands. 

The  concession  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment promised  was.  In  effect,  that  It  would 
deal  a  little  more  gently  with  industry,  would 
elve  more  adequate  notice,  would  listen  n»ore 
closely  to  protests.  Of  course  this  was  what 
tl»e  law  itself  Intended — but  when  a  law  like 
this  one  is  so  drawn  as  to  prevent  court 
appeal  by  Injured  parties,  then  those  who  en- 
force It  don't  have  to  pay  mtich  heed  to  Its 
provisions. 

How  little  attention  the  State  Department 
really  expects  to  pay  to  this  "new  policy  of 
sympathy  with  industry"  is  well  shown  tn  the 
fact  that  a  new,  and  fairly  complicated,  list 
of  commodities  has  suddenly  been  added  to 
the  previous  list  of  those  considered  for 
tariff  reductions. 

The  first  word  in  the  list,  "'eucalyptol,"  well 
Illustrates  the  difficulties  which  manufac- 
turers face  In  dealing  with  auch  a  piece  ol 
"second-guessing"  by  their  State  Depart- 
ment. What  is  it?  What  indtistrial  processes 
are  affected  by  its  price  fhicttiatlons?  And 
does  It  enter  Into  the  making  of  essential 
parts  of  manufacturing  lines? 

The  dictionary  is  not  very  helpful.  It  says 
eucalyptol  Is  the  same  as  dneol,  and  clneol 
is  closely  related  to  terpln.  Is  this  double- 
talk?  Of  cotirse  It  is  to  the  layman,  but  the 
experts  know  the  difference.  Having  Just 
finished  one  boat  with  statisticians,  indus- 
trial consultants  and  lawyers,  the  industrial 
chiefs  can  go  right  out  and  do  it  over  again. 
They  have  untU  March  18. 

Farn^rs,  who  may  have  thought  they  were 
getting  the  go-by  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment because  the  first  list  dldnt  hit  them 
bard,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  they 
are  not  overlooked  in  the  supplement. 

Culian  com  tariffs  are  to  be  further  slashed. 
So  are  rates  on  grass  and  other  forage  seeds. 
on  grapes;  and  on  dried  peaches  and  pears. 
All  these  reductions  will  put  a  damper  on 


cQst-oi-prodtKtlon  prices  oa  the  American 

farm. 

The  watch  Industry,  largely  demoralized 
because  of  the  State  Department's  persist- 
ence in  giving  Switzerland  all  the  best  of  It. 
may  have  thought  it  had  convinced  Its  na- 
tional leaders  that  it  was  already  unpro- 
tected— but  It  Is  down  for  new  competition 
with  across  the  board  tariff  reductions  In 
virtually  everything  which  goes  into  the  mak- 
ing of  watches  and  docks,  as  well  as  all  pre- 
cision instruments. 

Lenses,  plywood,  tapestries,  silk  fabrles. 
imitstion  pearls,  handnude  or  imitation 
handmade  paper — these  are  significant  itenu 
Included  In  this  "added -starter"  list. 

Even  fishhoolcs  arent  forgotten.  But  the 
main  fishhook  in  the  whole  proposition  is 
the  autocratic  and  arbitrary  authority  of 
white-collar  bureaucrats  in  "our"  State  De- 
partment to  play  world  politics  with 
America's  industrial  aeciulty. 


H.  It  2157 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  raf  nsTt-vams 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSBNTATIVES 
Friday,  February  28.  1947 

Mr.  KET.TEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wi^ 
to  say  that,  in  my  opinion.  H.  R.  2157  Js 
hasty  and  punitive  legislation.  There 
seems  to  be  rltrient  disairreement  on  It 
among  the  members  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  which  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  bringing  this  le(rls!atk>n  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  chat  the  pro- 
posed legislation  should  properly  have 
gone  to  the  Committee  on  Ediication  and 
Labor,  stnce  It  involves  a  controversy  be- 
tween management  and  labor  and  since 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  under  consideratitm  other  legislation 
dealing  with  these  problems.  8?condly, 
I  do  not  think  that  any  hasty  legislatioo 
involving  labor  and  management  prob- 
lems should  be  enacted. 

The  reason  is  that  these  problems 
which  concern  labor  and  management 
are  deep-seated.  They  involve  intricate 
social  and  economic  factors  which  should 
not  be  pussed  over  hurriedly  or  over- 
looked. No  legislation  can  be  enacted 
unless  an  exhaustive  study  is  made  of 
conditions  surrounding  employer  and 
employee  relationships.  Early  this  year 
I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  83 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  Noth- 
ing has  been  done  about  it  as  yet.  This 
resolution  calls  for  a  Joint  commlfi&ion 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  three  pub- 
lic members  to  begin  an  exhaustive  study 
and  investigatioa  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  disputes,  including  union  and 
employer  policies  and  practices,  eco- 
nomic and  other  factors,  methods  and 
procedures  for  carrying  out  the  coll^:- 
tive-bargaining  fH-ocess.  Government 
policies,  present  and  proposed  legislation 
affecting  such  disputes,  and  the  measures 
by  which  such  disputes  may  l>e  elimi- 
nated in  order  to  safeguard  the  public 
interest,  particularly  cooperative  meas- 
ures  between   labor   and   managem«it 
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which  can  be  prmnoted  by 
Government. 

The  scope  of  the  study  and 
tlon   would  encompass  the   p 
Nation-wide  strikes  in 
tries  affecting  the  public 
many  other  problems  that  are 
the    management-labor 
commission  was  to  report  on 
June  1.  1947.  so  that  there  coild 
any  serious  delay  in  enacting 
lation    that    might    be 
The  time,  however,  is  growing 
unless  s<»nethlng  is  done  in 
very  soon,  there  wlU  not  be 
time  to  do  the  Job 

This  very  problem  of  porta 
pay   t)elongs  in   such   a 
study,  as  it  undoubtedly 
and  management,  and  there 
purpose    served    by   passing 
such  as  was  passed  today  or 
legislation    that    might    be 
haste.     I  do  not  believe  the 
people  want  that  sort  of 
what    inevitably   happens    in 
stances  Is  that  when  the  law 
practice  more  problems  aris< 
This  is  very  much  to  be  avoidc  d 
Ing  from  the  experience  In  the 
such  legislation,  it  is  a  wonder 
any  Member  of  Congress  would 
Into  such  action.    The  famo«s 
Connolly  Act  was  designed 
in  great  haste  to  forestall 
difficulties,  and  what  did  it 
Ing  in  that  respect.     There 
more  labor  disputes  and   lakbr 
since  Its  enactment  than  before 
:^    I  am  not  unmindful  of 
that   many   employers   are 
portal-to- portal  controversy, 
believe  that  the  solution  lies 
of    legislatjon.      Certainly 
have  been  brought  the  courts 
to  be  just  In  the  matter,  and 
bltant  figures  that  have  been 
not  going  to  be  granted. 

The  whole  subject  deserves 
ful  Investigation  and 
has  been  given  It. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   earnestly 
some  attention  wUl  be  paid 
ough^and  complete  study  and 
tlon  of  these  problems.    Not 
done  can  we  hope  to  eliminate 
of  the  unrest  and  achieve 
and  management  relations. 
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IXTSNSION  OP  REMAULS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEV  ^NSON 

W  Tfn  ROUSI  or  RintlBIN|rATIVI8 
Frt4a9.  FtbrMrt  It,  i,  47 

Mr.  STEVENSON     Mr.  8p  alter,  un- 
der  le«v«  to  extend  by  remarlu  I  Include 


the   foltowlnt   editorial 
(Wis,)  Tribune: 


fron    the   La 


w*rri  coHimuas 

ItM  eountry  to  boMqpMSllMd  «lth  FMer*! 
oMcen  wbtch  had  aolhtat  or  Utu4  to  do  wltb 
tbe  prOMcutioo  o(  tbe  war. 


The  number  has  been  Increased  since  the 
war  ended.  As  means  of  reducing  expenses 
of  f^)vemment  this  wasteful  set-up  seems  to 
be  Ignored. 

One  diligent  worker  on  economy  in  gov- 
ernment is  Senator  Habst  P.  Btkd.  Virginia 
Democrat,  who  Is  assisted  by  a  Joint  com- 
mittee from  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  The 
major  object  of  this  group  is  to  reduce  non- 
essential Federal  expenses  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  principal  units  In  the  execu- 
tlT€  branch. 

k  has  found  that  in  December  1946  there 
were  1.039  principal  component  parts  of  that 
branch  of  the  Oovernment.  Exclusive  of  the 
Offl::e  of  Emergency  Management  units, 
which  dealt  with  war  and  postwar  problems, 
the  number  last  December  was  greater  than 
it  was  at  the  height  of  the  war. 

In  the  rush  of  the  emergency  it  was  but 
natural  that  Innumerable  agencies,  commls- 
siotis.  and  boards  should  spring  up.  While 
even  then  their  efforts  overlapped,  the  sit- 
uation was  accepted  as  protnbly  necesaary  to 
carry  on  the  war  effort. 

All  that  is  past  now  and  what  happens? 
Instead  of  being  sliced  down  appreciably  the 
number  of  such  boards  and  commissions  has 
increased.  Cessation  of  hostilities  has 
brought  little  reduction  anywhere  along  the 
line  in  the  tremendous  war  expaoslcm  of  the 
Oovernment. 

As  the  Byrd  conunittee  observes,  it  Is  In- 
CQ-icelvable  that  the  departments  and  old- 
line  agencies,  expanded  to  T77  principal  com- 
ponent parts  at  the  height  of  the  war,  should 
now  need  to  expand  stUl  further  to  require 
920  principal  component  parts. 

The  conditions  do  more  than  that.  They 
add  weight  to  the  repeatedly  pointed  out  fact 
that  the  Oovernment.  with  the  exception  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  war 
agencies,  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
VJ-day  total  of  957.683  employees  has  grown 
to  1.251.942  at  the  first  of  this  year. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  having  in  addi- 
tion to  the  1.030  component  parts.  1.200  Fed- 
eral offices  in  New  York.  1.000  in  Chicago,  and 
more  than  500  each  in  Philadelphia  and  Los 
Angeles,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  war-agency  offices  be 
closed.  This  general  hodgepodge  collection 
of  branch  offices,  field  offices,  regional  offices, 
State,  county,  area,  and  district  offices  is  an 
apparent  attempt  of  the  esUblishment  of  the 
executive  l>ranch  of  the  Government  to  per- 
petuate themselves  and  their  tax-draining 
personnel. 

All  this  takes  place  in  the  face  of  constant 
demands  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
citizens  as  a  whole  to  ctirtail  expenditures. 


Portal-to-Portal  Pay  Suits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLoanu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATTYB 

Friday.  February  28.  i947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  the  salvation  of  the  country 
lies  in  all  Congressmen  voting  for  those 
measures  which  they  think  are  for  the 
best  Interest  of  all  the  peopla.  It  Is  un- 
democratic  and  un-American  to  repre> 
sent  here  m  the  Congress  only  a  special 
Interest — be  It  big  business,  small  busi- 
ness. agrlcxUture,  veterans,  or  labor. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  many  portal-to-portal 
suits  were  based  and  would  vote  without 
reservauon  for  a  clean  bill  which  em- 


bodied provision  which  remedied  that 
condition.  However.  I  am  voting  for 
this  present  bill  with  some  reservations. 
I  l)elieve  In  the  principles  of  the  wage- 
and-hour  law,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Walsh  Healey  Act.  I  will  not  knowingly 
vote  for  any  bill  which  Is  designed  to 
take  away  the  just  and  lawfiM  rights  of 
labor  or  which  may  be  punitive  or  re- 
taliatory toward  labor.  It  has  been  rep- 
resented that  this  bill — H.  R.  2157 — upon 
which  we  are  voting  today  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  labor,  other 
than  to  eliminate  the  basis  of  unjustified 
portal-to-portal  suits.  I  feel  that  when 
this  bill  is  considered  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  some  of 
the  loose  ends  which  now  appear  in  the 
bill  will  be  removed  and  that  substantia] 
justice  will  be  done. 


Amendment  of  United  States  Hoasinf  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  28,  1947 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  joint  resolution,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mayor  OT)wyer,  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  would  amend  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  by  exempting 
certain  contracts  from  cost  limitations. 
I  include  a  memorandum  explaining  the 
resolution  : 

CONGKKSSIONAL  JOINT  RXSOLtmON  AMZNDINO 
THE  UNirn)  STATES  HOUSING  ACT  OF  193  7  BT 
EXEMPTTNti  CEKTAIN  CONTRACTS  FROM  C06T 
LIMTTATIONB 

This  bill  Is  recommended  by  the  city  of 
New  York  and  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority.  It  proposes  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  act)  by  exempting  certain 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  low-rent 
housing  projects  from  the  cost  limitations 
established   by  the  act. 

Subsection  (8)  of  section  15  of  the  act  pro- 
vides that  no  contract  for  any  loan,  annual 
contribution  or  capital  grant  made  pursuant 
to  the  act  shall  be  entered  Into  with  respect 
to  any  project  costing  more  than  S4.000  per 
family-dwelling  unit  or  more  than  SI. 000 
per  room,  except  that  In  any  city  exceeding 
500.000  in  population  the  limit  shall  be 
S5.000  per  famlly-dwelllng-unit  or  SI ,350 
per  room.  If  In  the  opinion  of  the  Federal 
authority  such  higher  costs  are  justified. 
These  cost  limitations  exclude  the  coat  of 
laud,  demolition  and  nondweUlng  facilities. 

The  construction  of  numerous  low-rent 
housing  projects  throughout  the  country, 
commenced  under  contracU  entered  Into  be- 
tw««n  the  PMtoral  authority  and  local 
huUklQg  sutbortUM,  was  suspended  by 
reason  of  the  war  enMrgeaey.  Orders  sus- 
pending eonstrucUon  were  lUted  with  the 
termination  of  the  war.  The  urgent  need 
fur  rehouaiQf  returning  veterans  of  every  in- 
come group  geewBKHa  apee«y  and  effective 
aoUon.  Post-war  high  construction  coeu 
have  rendered  U  and  continue  to  render  it 
impoeslMe  la  aany  insunoes  to  proceed 
with  eoBstraetton  of  low-rent  housing 
projects  to  accommodate  veUran  and  other 
famUie«  of  low  income,  because  of  the  cost 
limitations  fixed  by  the  set. 

The  alternative  of  having  localities  Uke 
over  the  burden  of  ftuancltig  these  projects 
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and  thereby  comptetlng  constructioii.  places 
•  heavy,  dUBcuIt,  and  in  many  Instances,  im- 
possible burden  upon  such  localities.  Fed- 
eral funds  were  Initially  made  available  for 
ooiistructkm  of  low-rent  housing  projects, 
contracts  were  entered  into  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  loans  and  subsidies  to  local 
housing  suthoritles  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
Federal  Oovernment  should  now  carry  ^Kt^ 
program  thro»-gh. 

To  cite  an  example,  the  assistance  contract 
for  Jacob  Riis  Houses,  project  NY-5-8.  was 
entered  into  on  March  29.  1941.  When  this 
contract  was  entered  into,  construction  of  the 
project  In  compliance  with  the  cost  limita- 
tions of  the  act  was  feasible.  Although  con- 
struction standards  are  the  same  as  originally 
ctMitemplated,  It  is  now  Impossible  to  proceed 
with  construction  of  thh*  project  within  the 
eoet  llmitatlona  Imposed  by  the  act. 

The  cost  limits  of  the  act  rrflect  coet  con- 
ditions of  1937.  when  the  act  was  passed,  and 
are  unreaUstlc  In  the  present  market.  It  is 
Imperative,  if  noonles  already  advanced  and 
spent  in  connection  with  project  develop- 
m«it  are  not  to  be  lost,  and  If  urgently 
needed  houstog  accommodations  are  to  be 
provided,  that  these  cost  limitations  be  elim- 
inated with  respect  to  contracts  under  which 
constrtictton  of  projects  was  suspended  dur- 
ing the  war,  which  projects  cannot  now  be 
completed  liecause  of  Increased  costs. 

It  Is  to  meet  these  conditions  that  the 
congressional  Joint  resolution  has  been  pre- 
pared. Exemption  from  the  cost  limitations 
Is,  under  the  bill,  contingent  upon  a  finding 
that  the  project  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or 
expensive  deatgn  or  materials,  and  that  the 
average  constnxtion  cost  will  not  be  greater 
than  the  coat  o<  dweUlng  units  currenUy  pn>- 
duced  by  private  enterprise,  which  la  a  re- 
aOrmation  of  the  conditions  ccmtained  to 
subsection  (5)  at  section  15  g<  the  act. 


StelcMiit  of  Hm.  HcfWrt  Hoa^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 

or  NZW  TOCK 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OT  RBPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday.  February  28.  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment by  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  February 
28.  1947: 

To  this  proposed  approprlatlan  of  #380.- 
000.000  must  l>e  added  large  snms  for  areas 
under  the  Anterlcan  fiag  in  Oermany  and 
Js^an  and  Korea.  In  addltloa.  two  other  Im- 
portant funds  are  In  the  oOng  to  which  our 
Oovenunent  Is  expected  to  contribute. 
Ttaoae  are  the  United  Nations  Bcfi«ee  Or- 
ganizatloB.  to  look  after  the  dleplaead  per- 
sons in  Etirope.  and  the  United  Nations  child- 
feeding  program.  I  suggest  to  the  committee 
that,  although  other  congressional  commit- 
tees may  l>e  dealing  with  these  other  relief 
programs,  you  should,  at  least,  hart  all  the 
proposals  before  you. 

I  have  made  no  pereonal  Inquiry  into  the 
relief  programs  proposed  except  that  of  Oer- 
many and  Ausuia  and  the  children's  fund. 
I  bave  tirnagbt  the  committee  a  copy  of  my 
report  on  Osnaaa  agrtevltace  and  food  re- 
qvteenmis  and  shsiaM  bs  able  to  faraish 
Msob  tafnw— ttcMS  on  Austria  la  a  few  daya 

la  view  of  the  world  shortsfe  q(  ftod  and 
the  great  strain  upon  tbs  American  taipayer. 
t  base  tbcugbt  It  necessary  to  recommend 
that  we  taoM  the  Osnaaa  aad  Aastrisa  pro- 
grasos  to  the  eery  mlnlaaum  under  which 
bealtb  and  work  caa  be  sustalasd.  I  suHaaS 
to  the  committee  tbst  relief  to  otbsr  coun- 


tn»B  cannot.  In  view  of  these  same  consld- 
•»***«>«.  be  put  at  any  higher  levels  than 
those  I  have  recommended  for  Germany  and 
Austria. 

I  strongly  favor  aid  to  the  UN  project  for 
special  feeding  of  subnomuii  children.  This 
fluid,  however,  would  talLe  some  part  of  the 
relief  load  off  the  countries  it  is  prc^ooaed 
to  serve  with  this  SS50.000.000  appropriation 
and.  as  I  am  Including  child  feeding  in  the 
German  and  Austrian  program,  that  would  in 
turn  take  some  of  the  load  off  the  UN  chil- 
dren's fund. 

The  total  of  all  these  claims  upon  the 
generosity  of  the  United  States  comes  to  a 
very  large  sum.  And  we  must  not  forget  that 
they  are  supplemental  to  the  five  to  six  bil- 
lions we  have  already  spent  on  civilian  re- 
lief since  the  war  and  of  our  own  resotirces. 
Charitable  relief  by  gcvernment  Is  today  a 
double  tax  upon  moat  of  our  people.  It  Is 
not  only  a  direct  burden  upon  the  taxpayer 
but  these  unremuneratlve  and  unbalanced 
exports  keep  up  prices  and  the  cost  of  living. 
In  theu'  miseries  the  peoples  abroad  believe 
otir  pofisibUities  of  giving  are  unlimited. 
They  do  not  realize  tiiat  our  taxes.  Federal 
and  local,  are  now.  2  years  after  the  war.  still 
taking  about  35  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come. It  Is  to  the  toterest  not  only  of  our- 
selves but  cd,  the  whole  world  that  we  atop. 
look,  and  llcten. 

America,  even  with  all  our  btudens.  never 
has,  and,  I  hope,  never  will,  cease  to  do  Its 
utmost  to  prevwit  starvation  in  any  country. 

However,  we  should  bring  governmental 
relief  to  an  end  as  soon  as  is  possible,  en- 
couraging the  assumption  of  the  burden  by 
well-equipped  private  organizations.  More- 
over. I  believe  we  should  begto  to  secure 
repayment  of  these  sums  and  have  the  fun 
right  to  demand  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  relief,  and  we 
have  the  further  right  to  see  that  they  con- 
tribute to  that  prodtietivity  and  peace  which 
will  alone  end  these  burdens. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  suggest  to  the 
committee  some  policies  or  methods  that 
should  be  placed  administratively  or  legally 
tinder  this  proposed  s^iproprlation.  These 
suggestions  are  not  made  to  criticism  of 
the  proposed  legislation  but  to  the  hope 
that  they  wlU  be  helpful  to  accompllahtog 
the  ends  we  all  desire. 

1.  No  relief  other  than  food,  medicine, 
seed,  and  fertilizers  should  be  furnished  un- 
der these  relief  sppropriationE.  in  some 
cases  limited  supplies  at  clothing  might  be 
Included. 

2.  Brilef  from  our  contribution  to  these 
funds  should  be  limited  to  United  States 
products  tmd  to  transportation.  We  should 
not  use  American  dollars  to  purchase  else- 
where. 

3.  None  of  this  fuiid  should  be  used  for 
countries  which  are  able  to  pay  in  caah  or 
to  secure  credit  or  st^tpUes  through  other 
channels. 

4.  A  further  careful  estimate  of  need  aitd 
costs  of  this  relief  should  k>e  made  after 
full  examination  on  the  ground  by  special- 
ists appointed  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  International 
Smergency  Pood  Council. 

Tbese  estimates  (ssoept  for  Austria)  sbouM 
include  only  the  period  from  the  end  ol 
UNRRA  operation  to  the  1947  harvest.  At 
that  time  the  whole  relief  problem  should 
be  taken  up  afresh  to  the  light  of  the  sltus- 
tloB  then. 

In  view  of  short  world  supplies  and  the 
needs  of  our  own  tsxpsyers.  any  further  goe- 
emmenta)  relief  program  should,  ss  I  bsee 
saM.  be  calculated  upon  no  higbsr  bases  than 
that  we  have  proposed  for  Oerrasny. 

8.  The  distribution  should  be  continuously 
undsr  supsrriskio  o(,  snd  Mtisfsctory  to, 
lyeclaHsts  troBi  ths  sgeneiss  — — ^ 

t.  Mo  otaUgatten  or  pteaslse  should  be  sa- 
tssed  late  with  say  eouatry  lor  aay  yeclflii 
amount  of  relief:  the  distribution  must  bs 


a  aaonth-to-BOBth  program  tesvlnaliils  sA 
sny  time. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  such  actloa 
Implied  to  its  emergency  nature.  Moreover. 
difficult  policy  questions  arise  In  connictlon 
with  relief  to  peoples  whose  governments  are 
said  by  am  OovemiBent  not  to  have  kept 
their  promlars  or  agreements  with  the  United 
States  Another  snch  dlfllctUt  situation  la 
that  of  the  governments  of  saaall  countries 
which  are  maintaining  military  forces  far 
beyond  any  necessity  for  police  purpoeea,  say, 
a  ntimber  not  more  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
c«it  of  the  poptOaUon.  This  moMUaatlon 
keeps  men  from  producing  food  or  making 
things  that  eould  be  exported  to  pay  for  fi«d. 
We  have  no  desire  to  fall  to  do  our  fun 
part  to  aUeviatlng  the  starvation  of  women 
and  children  merely  tiecause  of  actions  by 
their  officials.  But  at  aoaae  potot  American 
patience  and  humane  scttan  Is  Ultely  to  be- 
come exhausted. 

7  No  food  from  relief  or  domestic  pro- 
doction  to  any  relief  country  should  be  tned 
for  political  pressure  and  there  ataoukl  be 
no  racial  or  other  dlscrlmlnatloB. 

8.  No  relief  should  be  given  where  either 
comnKxlitles  or  cash  arc  gotog  owt  o<  that 
country  for  reparations  or  the  pnrcbaae  of 
arms.  Such  eomssodltlea  or  cmh  aiiould 
be  used  to  pay  for  food. 

B.  IQ  my  vtew.  any  nation  receiving  rellet 
should  obligate  itaelf  to  pay  the  coat  thereof, 
either  to  the  United  SUtes  and  other  donors 
or  preferably  to  a  fund  to  be  eatabilshed  by 
the  United  Nations  for  future  famine  rallef. 
The  natloiM  receiving  reparaUona  from  re- 
lief countries  ahould  be  asksd  to  defer  rep- 
arations until  theae  relief  oosu  are  repaid. 
The  Justice  of  this  proposal  lies  to  the  fact 
that  this  relief  obviously  serves  to  praewii 
the  manpower  productivity  and  therefore 
the  ability  to  pay  reparations. 

Both  the  nations  undw  reparatloaB  and 
those  who  are  not  abould  agree  to  aaaure 
repayment,  by  a  tax  of.  aay.  5  or  10  percent. 
upon  all  exports  from  the  debtor  country 
to  be  paid  in  the  currencies  of  the  countries 
receiving  such  exports.  Such  payments  to 
begin  to  2  or  3  years. 

In  conclusion,  such  methods  aa  those 
would  give  some  protection  to  the  American 
taxpayer  yet  would  deprive  no  needy  people 
of  relief  If  their  governments  are  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  to  secur- 
tog  efficiency  and  economy  to  the  use  of 
relief;  to  the  restoration  of  productivity  and 
the  promotion  of  freedom  and  peace. 


Peac 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 


IK  TRB  R0081  OT  mPRfiSgieTATIVB 

Fridmy.  Febrwary  21.  1M7 

Mr.  LANDIS.  BCr.  Speaker,  since 
Introducing  Rouse  Resolution  73.  a  reso- 
lution urging  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Slate,  and  the  Untied  BUIco 
dektale  to  the  Untied  Nations  to  work 
for  an  Intemalional  agreeweat  to  ellasl- 
nate  compulsory  mUHary  training  In  all 
nations.  I  have  receifed  htmdreds  of  let- 
ters, wires,  and  petitions  from  individuals 
and  vartow  burinessM  and  organiiatlons 
from  an  parts  of  the  eotmlry  votelng 
their  approral  of  the  oaeastire  and  ex- 
pressing their  doiire  that  it  be  (avorablf 
conaidttad  by  the  OonosUtee  on  Poreign 
Affairs  where  ttUpoDdlBg.  Ibaeawrti- 
ten  to  the  chairnaan  of  said  oomnilttee 
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urcmg  that  this  resolution  be  c(  nsidered 
and  reported  to  the  House  at  th  >  earliest 
possible  date.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  woild  be  a 
definite  step  toward  world  peac  >. 

The  text  ot  House  Resolutlo  i  73  fol- 
lows, together  with  excerpts  tal:en  from 
communications,  which  I  have  (  hasen  at 
random,  received  from  parties  i  iterested 
In  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
HouM  Reaolutlon  73 

Wtacrcaa  th*  ftrtt  concern  of  eve^'  Ameri- 
can U  the  Mcurtty  of  lh«  Nation: 
Whereas   the   American   people 


ind 
,re  deter- 
mined that  their  Oovemment  ahiu   hence- 
con  tin  u- 
and 


forth  mak«  proper  provlalon  for  th( 
oua  malntenane*  ot  auch  aacurlty 

Whereaa.  in  •coordance  with  thik  Arm  de- 
termination. It  has  become  neceaaa  17  to  con- 
sider a  system  of  compulsory  miUt  ry  service 
in  the  United  Statee  as  a  permanc  it  part  of 
our  Insiirance  against  unpreparedqtas  in  the 
event  of  sudden  w«r:  and 

Whereaa  compulsory  mUltary  service  would 
reatUt  in  crreater  restrictions  over  the  Uvea 
aMI  aetivitles  of  our  people,  wou  Id  Impose 
baavy  burdens  on  them,  causing  gr<  ater  taxes 
and  profound  chan«M  m  theu  wf y  of  life 
and 

Whereaa  eomptUaory  mlliury  sArvtee  has 
long  been  customary  in  many  Ktuot  ean  states 
and  elsewhere,  but  has  been  « ntraiy  to 
Amer  -^an  tradition  since  the  fotincf  ng  of  our 
Republic:  and 

Whereas  compulsory  military  service  has 
never  prevented  war  In  Kurope  or  tlsewhere. 
but.  on  the  contrary,  causes  suspicion  and 
fears  to  grow  between  nations  anl  Inclines 
the  rulers  of  men  to  war  rather  thai  to  peace, 
and 

Whereas  moat  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  expressed  their  desire  tor  i  eace.  and 
reaolTed  to  make  greater  efforta  than  ever 
before  to  abate  the  fear  and  likelihood  of 
war  in  th*  years  to  come:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  become  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  a  td  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  deaire  our  Presi- 
dent to  take  a  leading  part  In  fuJ  Oiling  the 
great  purposes  for  which  the  United  Nations 
organ lxatl(Ki  was  formed:  and 

Whereas  there  will  never  be  a  tfrtter  time 
th^ji  the  present  period  fotlowing  the  cct 
tion  of  hostilities  In  World  War  i:    to  secure 
international  agreement  looking    ,0  perma- 
nent peace:  and 

Whereas  an  agreement  between  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  eliminate  systems  (  f  compul 
aory  military  service  would  Itself  t)e  greatly 
conducive  to  that  restoration  of  p<  ace  which 
to  so  profoundly  deaired  by  all  the  ;>Ialn  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  and  wotUd  rel  ease  their 
•netglaa  and  resources  for  rebuilfing  their 
war-dwaatated  countries:  and 

Whereas  world-wide  abolition  dr  compul- 
sory military  service  In  no  way  pre  rludes  the 
maintenance  of  national  or  interna  lonal  mU- 
ltary  force*  adequate  for  aaf egtu  rding  na 
tional  or  collective  security :  Ther  ifore  be  It 

Resolved.  That,  before  the  Uni  :ed  States 
adopts  compulsory  military  service,  the  Presi- 
dent ot  the  United  States,  the  S«  cretary  of 
State,  and  the  United  States  Dele^  ate  to  the 
United  Nations  organization.  Warr  >n  R.  Ax.s 
tin.  be.  and  hereby  are.  urged  to  work  un- 
c— aliigly  for  an  immediat*  int  smatlonal 
agn«su*nt  whereby  compulsory  mil  itary  serv 
ice  shall  !>*  wholly  eliminated  fron  the  poli- 
cies and  practloea  of  all  uationa. 


PHTT.anBi  I  ma 


Conscript 


As   a   repreaenuUv*  of    the 
Touth   Cotmcll   to   Oppose 
wotild  like  to  take  this  opportun 
vlalng  you  of  our  wholehearted 
your  resolution  (H.  Re*.  73) 
tntamational  abolition  ot  conscrlbtion. 


Pa. 

PtfUadelphla 

ion.   I 

ty  of  ad- 

iupport  of 

an 


advc  eating 


Maoison.  Wa. 
I  was  greatly  interested  In  news  dispatches 
reporting  yotir  comments  on  the  need  for 
striving  for  international  abandonment  of 
conscription  prior  to  action  on  the  proposal 
for  peacetime  conscription  in  this  country. 
This  Is  ttie  position  the  Progressive  has  taken 
for  several  years,  and  we  were  delighted  to 
find  you  expressing  tliat  viewpoint  so  ably. 

KSCALoiir.   CkUT. 

We  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  effort  In 
favor  of  international  alx)lltlon  ci  conscrip- 
tion. We  earnestly  pray  that  you  and  many 
others  may  t>e  guided  by  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
tliat  all  of  tia  may  live  In  an  atmosphere  of 
love  and  l>rotherhood  of  man. 


SHaxvBPoaT.  La. 
HMm  off  to  you.  sir  I  Way  down  here  In 
Dixie  land  we  are  for  you  and  your  reaolution. 
Push  it !  Tou  and  Joe  MAmif  are  100  percent 
right  on  this  antloonscrlption  in  peacetime — 
and  we  are  Democrats  too.  But  we  love 
America  and  our  way  of  living  and  our  iwys 
too  well  to  see  this  thing  foisted  upon  \u. 


Los  AltOKLCS,  Caut. 
We  wish  to  congratulate  and  thank  you  on 
the  stand  you  are  taking  against  military 
conscription.  We  are  heartily  in  accord  with 
you.  and  have  been  writing  our  various  rep- 
resentatives urging  them  to  tak*  a  similar 
stand. 


OCXALOOSA,  lOWA. 

I  would  like  to  congrattilate  you  on  ycur 
sound  and  internationally  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  conscription  problem  in  calling 
for  its  world-wide  at>olltlon  rathor  than  our 
own  submission  to  It. 


RoCHKsi*n.  N.  T. 

With  the  United  Nations  working  on 
world-wide  disarmament.  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  policy  of  conscription  should  be  abol- 
ished In  this  country.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
Inconsistent  to  l>e  proposing  disarmament 
through  the  United  Nations,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  adopt  universal  training  In 
our  own  coxintry. 


STANToao  Umvmsrrr.  Calit. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  Introducing  your  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  world-wide  abolition  of 
compulsory  military  training.  This  Is  espe- 
cially timely,  for  the  best  energies  of  this 
Nation  and  of  other  great  nations  are  all 
needed  to  work  out  arrangements  to  handle 
mutual  problems  and  to  erect  machinery 
necessary  to  prevent  future  war.  Interna- 
tional cooperation  cannot  be  successful  if 
nations  are  Independently  diverting  their 
greatest  attention  to  building  up  their  own 
military  strengths. 


N«w  TOHK.  N.  T. 

Would  appreciate  your  sending  special  de- 
livery copy  your  resolution  to  eliminate  com- 
pulsory military  training.  Congrattilatlons 
on  your  stand.  . 

CuirroN.  Conn. 
We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  your  resolution 
for  an  international  ban  on  compulsory  mili- 
tary training.  Let  us  spend  as  much  to  pre- 
vent war  as  we  do  for  weapons  and  educa- 
tion for  war.  imd  the  goal  wUl  Im  a  peaceful 
world  and  not  a  devastated  one. 


Hutchinson.  Kans. 
Tou  are  certainly  on  the  right   track  in 
introducing  your  resolution  against  peacetime 
conscription.    Do  not  relax  your  efforts  until 


conscription  is  defeated  In  the  United  States 
of  America  and  finally  throughout  the  world. 

BLonr.  III. 
I  wotild  like  to  commend  jrou  for  the  pro- 
posal to  Congress  to  go  on  record  for  an  In- 
ternational agreement  to  remove  compulsory 
military  training  from  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  all  nations.  In  such  a  proposal  we 
could  put  otir  hopea  for  the  futtire. 

Tkuu  HAtm,  Inc. 
It  was  a  great  Joy  to  me  to  see  in  our  local 
paper  that  you  are  sponsoring  a  resolution 
to  t>an  compulaory  military  training  from 
the  policies  and  prMCticea  of  all  natiozu.  To 
my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  most  constructive 
measures  to  be  Introduced  and  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  answer  to  the  question  of  compul- 
sory military  training.  « 

Champaicn,  III. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  your  resolution  U  a 
raove  In  the  right  direction,  and  hope  it  will 
get  the  support  It  really  deserves.     I  shall 
write  my  Congressman  to  give  it  support. 

Ann  Aiaoa.  Mich. 
Congratulations  on  your  resolution  that 
the  United  States  take  the  leadership  for 
world  abolition  of  mlllUry  training.  In  this 
way  we  can  Impart  the  American  dream  of 
peace  to  a  troubled  world.  Be  assured  of 
general  support  for  this  measure. 

North  MANCHXsTn,  Ino. 
I  want  to  commend  you  most  heartily  In 
this  move.  I  believe  national  sectirity  lies 
only  m  this  direction.  It  is  to  b*  hoped 
that  your  colleagues  will  rally  to  yotir  sup- 
port and  place  a  large  nuijority  behind  yotir 
excellent  resolution. 

Watxxtown,  Mass. 
Peacetime  conscription  is  mcompatlble 
with  the  American  way  of  life,  the  way 
which  I  am  sure  both  you  and  I  are  anxious 
to  preserve.  The  European  system  of  peace- 
time military  conscription  has  left  nothing 
but  tragedy  and  destruction  In  Its  wake.  lU 
abolition  in  Europe  would  free  the  peoples 
of  many  nations  from  the  military  yoke 
which  has  oppressed  them  for  decades.  As  a 
veteran  of  the  recent  war.  and  as  a  think- 
ing man,  I  want  above  all  to  avert  the  im- 
thlnlEable  catastrophe  of  another  war  of 
which  we  now  so  glibly  speak.  Your  reso- 
lution is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion for  peace. 

Watwtsvilli,  N.  C. 
Such  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Ccm- 
gress  would  do  much  to  dissipate  the  gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment Is  not  sincere  in  its  support  of  the 
disarmament  proposals  now  l>efore  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  What  you  say 
with  respect  to  conscription  never  having 
in  history  prevented  war  is  most  true. 

OKoacs,  Iowa. 

After  reading  of  your  sound  attitude  to- 
ward military  conscription.  I  wish  to  assure 
you  that  many  of  your  constituents  as  well 
as  others  throughout  the  United  States  sup- 
port your  resolution. 

Wooflm.  Ohio. 
Tour  resolution  would  be  consistent  with 
efforts  In  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  world- 
wide disarmament  and  mtemational  control 
of  atomic  energy. 

Portland,  Or>o. 
Aside   from    disastrous   effects    xipaa    our 
democratic  educational    ystem  and  the  per- 
sonal development  of  the  boys  themselves. 
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I  btficvs  that  math  a  stop  m  eonpolsorv 
military  tnUntng  by  ttos  Unltsd  Btatss  at 
this  time  would  rightly  bs  taken  by  the 
oUmt  nsttons  as  a  oonplst*  denial  c(  our 


tntcntkm  to 


a  just  and  dnraUs 


vqpan  nutaal  coafktaice. 


RmtMowa,  In. 
I  wtoto  to  rsftoter  ny  hearty  approval  of 
the  resolution  you  submitted  Jsnuary  n 
calling  for  the  int«matk»al  abolltloa  of 
oonscrlpMon.  I  hope  thst  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Affairs  will  not  bury  It. 


Tbc  Ulc  RoMrablc  CBtdam  Egbert,  af 
HmmMmi,  (Nm,  m4  llic  bic  HMMraMa 
DMid  C  Brawcr,  •!  DaytM^  OhM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 

OS 

HON.  RAYMOND  U.  BURKE 

OV  OHIO 

ni  th>  roupb  or  rkprssbntativb 
Friday,  Februanf  it.  1947 

Mr.  BURKB.  Mr.  Speakei.  In  the  Uut 
few  hours  I  have  learned  of  the  passing 
of  two  prominent  Amerlums. 

On  Wednesday  evening.  I  was  advised 
of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Honorable 
Clinton  Egbert,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Repub- 
lican county  chairman  of  Butler  County. 
Mr.  Egbert  was  an  accomplished  trial 
lawyer  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Butler  County  Bar  AssociatiOD.  He  was 
Interested  in  all  commimity  and  civic  af- 
fairs. He  was  a  lever  of  his  coimtry  and 
placed  its  welfare  first  in  his  political 
philosophy.  He  was  active  Ui  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Republicar  Party  and  attend- 
ed the  various  national  conventions  as  a 
delegate,  as  well  as  State  and  county 
conventions.  He  was  enthusiastic  and 
always  worked  hard  for  the  success  of  his 
party.  His  gnidance  and  political  poise 
will  be  missed. 

This  morning.  Friday,  came  the  news 
of  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Daniel 
C.  Brower.  Dayton.  Ohio.  Republican 
coimty  chairman  of  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty. Mr.  Brower  was  a  successful  insur- 
ance representative  of  many  great  com- 
panies. He  had  been  r  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  his  county  for  more 
than  30  years.  He.  too.  could  always  be 
counted  upon  to  place  the  well-being  of 
his  country  above  his  party.  He  spent 
long  hours  and  time  no  end  in  promoting 
the  success  of  Republican  principles.  He 
loved  the  work,  and  no  one  could  be  more 
enthusiastic.  He  was  a  delegate  to  many 
national  and  State  conventions  and  was 
prominent  nationally  as  well  as  locally. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  lost  two  fine 
Americans  in  the  passing  of  these  leaders 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio:  the  Nation  has  lost  two  real  and 
valiant  Americans;  and  for  myself,  per- 
sonally. I  have  suddenly  lost  two  good 
personal  friends.  The  world  Is  better  off 
for  their  having  lived. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  Join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bmncx]  in  his 
tribute  to  two  great  Americans.   CUntoa 


■rtwrt  and  Daniel  C.  Birvrntr  wet*  two 
of  my  close  personal  friends.  We  had 
worked  together  in  Republican  Party  af- 
fairs for  more  than  30  years.  Each  was 
a  man  of  honor.  Each  made  great  con- 
tribuUoDS  to  the  welfare  of  his  com- 
munity and  SUte.  As  party  leaders,  tbcy 
supported  the  principles  of  the  Republi- 
can P*rty,  but  as  Americans  the  welfare 
<rf  their  country  always  came  f!rst.  In 
their  passing,  I  have  lost  two  warm  per- 
sonal friends.  Our  State  has  lost  two 
fine  citiaens;  the  Republican  Party  has 
lost  two  great  leaders:  and  the  Natkm 
has  lost  two  true  Americana. 


Grawl  CmIm  Pays  Of 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  wasBmvTOM 

HI  TBI  HOU81  or  RB>RI8KNTATTVB8 

Friday.  February  2i.  1947 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Evening 
SUr.  Washington.  D  C.  February  27. 

1947: 

Oran*    Couus    Pats    Orr  —  OovsaiVMENT's 

tieO.OOO.OOO      IN.ESTMFNT      RSTtTaNS      DIVI- 
DENDS IM   Was  AMD  IM  PbaCX 

Orand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River, 
In  the  State  of  Washington,  has  cost  the 
American  people  $lKa»astO0  to  dste  The 
2.700.000-horsepower  raUng  of  Qrand  Coulee's 
generating  plant  tope  Boulder  Dams  1.835.- 
000  horsepower  and  the  74«J>30  horsepower 
of  Russia's  Dol^rostroy  Dam,  partially  de- 
stroyed by  the  Germane  during  World 
Warn. 

florae  7.000  men,  the  daily  mazlmtim, 
tolled  during  6  years  at  tlie  erection  of 
the  dam  until  it  was  ofBciaUy  turned  over 
to  tli£  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1942. 

It  has  taken  the  experts  nearly  5  years 
to  gather  sufficient  data  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can public  an  exact  idea  of  the  return  on 
their  Investment. 

In  hla  194e  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Dr.  Paiii  Raver,  head  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  which 
markets  Grand  Coulee  electricity,  says  offi- 
cially that  the  return  from  the  sale  of  the 
big  dam's  power  will  fully  cover  all  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  expenses,  and  all  re- 
imbursable construction  costs  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  Treasury  within 
50  years.  The  Government  will  also  receive 
2[i  percent  intoest  on  its  Invested  money. 

ONLY    Sn    CKmaATOBS    mSTAIXSO 

In  round  figures.  Orand  Coulee  Dam  elec- 
tricity to  date  has  been  sold  wholesale  by 
Dr.  Raver  for  approximately  $44,000,000, 
although  only  6  ot  the  18  generators  have 
been  InstaUed.  The  big  dam  has  paid  Into 
the  Treasury  about  one-quarter  of  the  ortg- 
Inal  cost  of  the  dam  and  power  plant.  This 
is  the  gross  return. 

However,  t».  Raver  says  In  his  1945  annual 
report  that  37  cents  out  of  every  revenue 
dollar  be  received  were  available  as  surplus. 
That  wotild  then  make  the  net  return  so  fsr 
from  the  sale  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  etoctrlctty 
St  least  aiS^XWMO. 

When  one  studies  what  Qrand  Coulee  Dam 
did  for  the  war  effort,  this  akme,  without 
counting  ftnanctal  return,  sscns  to  |astify 
the  great  barrier's  construction. 

According  to  Dr.  Bsvcr's  1946  rsfMrt,  the 
aluminum  produoed  In  Itettawsst  plants  dar- 
ing the  war  was  suMctant  to  torn  cot  10,000 
or  Ue4>d0  flfhtsr  planes.    And  wltboiit 


tiM 


Oolombta  Rtvsr  soaress  at  elscUk 
large    Northwest    alamlnwB    ptonts 
never  hsvs  been  startsd. 

<>and  Ooulss  Dam  also  nuMle  posalMs  the 
srectloo  of  the  fmisnss  half-bUnooHMIar 
Ranford  Bnglneerlng  Works  nsar 
Warh^  where  Uigredlsnts  of  ths  attaalc 
srs  manofactored. 

CONIUBUIIOW    TO    WAS    OTOST 

Or.  Raver  further  sUtes  that  approaUaately 
65  percent  of  ths  elsctricUy  generated  at 
Grand  Cculee  Dam  fron  194a  to  194A  went 
into  the  war  effort.  Par  tittmi^^^  Northwest 
shipyards  needed  Immense  quantities  ot  clse- 
trlcity.  During  one  year  alone  thess  North- 
west yards  turned  out  181  ships. 

Now  that  World  War  U  U  over  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  seems  destined  to  aid  Northwest 
peacetime  Joba. 

Prom  1941  through  JtUy  1946.  Grand  Coulsc 
Dam  generated  18^14.936  megawatt  (14X10 
kw.)  hoars.  If  it  were  possible  to  put  thte 
power  into  a  gUuit  storage  battery  and  place 
It  Ui  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  It  would 
supply  this  city  and  parts  of  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Gecrges  Counties  through  19S7.  New 
York  City  would  get  enough  power  out  of  the 
battery  so  that  all  lu  electrical  nesito  would 
be  amply  supplied  for  over  two  yean. 

Onind  Ooules  Dam  has  pcodocsd  stocs  19« 
the  equal  of  about  1  perosnt  of  the  total 
power  generated  In  the  United  States  In  all 
years  prior  to  1941. 

Certainly  Orand  Coules  Dam  Is  no  aiv»>t**f 
flop.  Plenty  of  figures  provs  that.  Nor  m 
a  defense  measure  has  the  big  barrlsr'a  worth 
been  negligible.  Ard  it  U  apparent  that 
Grard  Coulee  Dam  wUl  serve  the  Ratloa  wsU 
in  Its  pescetlme  efforts. 


oi  Ike  Lcgislatere  af  tW  St^ 
•f  Waskoictoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASRIMCTON 

IN  THE  H008B  OT  RSPRNBENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  28   1947 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  SpefUcer,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  rein4rks.,  I 
include  a  memorial  of  the  Thirtieth  Leg- 
islature  of  the  State  of  Waal^igton: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  1 
To  the  President  of  the  United  Stmtea  and  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  House  0/  Repre- 
sentatives Of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ies.  m  Coayress  assembled  : 

We.  your  memorialisu.  the  TtUrtlsth  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Washington,  convened 
in  regular  session,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

Whereas  the  water -power  resotirces  of  the 
Stste  of  Washington  constitute  the  only  ade- 
qtiate  source  of  low-oost  ftJri  for  Industrial 
development;  and 

Whereaa  the  Stau  of  Washington  has 
achieved  a  marked  industrial  growth,  the  ex- 
istence and  eztenalon  of  which  depends  pri- 
marily upon  a  dependable  supply  of  Inex- 
pensive hydroelectric  power:  and 

Whereas  low-cost  electric  energy  from  the 
PMeral  projects  on  the  OohimMa  River  has 
made  feasible  electrification  of  rural  farms 
and  homes  hi  sparsely  populated  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  program  for  reclaiming  large 
bodies  of  arid  land  In  the  Padfle  Ifortbwest 
Is  primarily  dependent  upon  the  sale  of  Isrge 
Mocks  of  stirplus  hydroelectric  energy,  which 
can  be  marketed  to  basic  indostrtes  only  at 
the  prevailing  low  rates:  snd 

Whereas  s  retention  of  existing  wholeaals 
power  rates  Is  essential  to  the  further  de- 
velopment or  the  aatoral  resouims  of  ttoa 
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plorment.  and  taxable  wealth 

Whereas  CongrcM  U  lleing 
Increase  in  power  rates  for 
nevUle  and  Grand  Couiee 
projecta  to  be  constructed  on 
River,  because  of  the  unIound4d 
that   preTsUlng    rates   are   not 
•mortize   the   Federal   Investment 
reasonable  period  of  time:  and 

Whereas   tiulependent 
for    the   operation    of   the 
power  system  clearly  Indicates 
power  rereniiea  have  not  only 
to  meet  all  costs  of  power  operafion 
provided  a  net  surplus  of  •!•, 
m  ct  June  30.  1M4:  and 

Whereas  a  comprehenstve  survey 
tog  and  potential  power 
the   Department   of   the   Interior 
that  exutlng  power  rates  wUl 
quate  revenues  to  repay  not 
allocated  to  power,  but  also  to 
Federal  Government  in  excess 
of  construction  costs  allocated 
and  further  to  provide  a  substahtlal 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolrrd   by    the  Senate  of 
Waafiington     (the     House    of 
fives  io4ntlf  coneurring  thereii 
memortallsu  hereby  respectful!  ■ 
memorialise  the  President  and 
of  the  United  States  to  take 
would  lead  to  an  Increase  In 
power  rats*  for  energy  gcoenrtc^ 
•ral  projects  oo  the  Oolumbtai 
It  further 

JUsoireiS.    TTiat   the  secretar  r 
the  State  of  Washington  Is  herepy 
forward  certified   copies  of 
morlal  to  the  President  of  the 
the    President    pro    tempore 
SUtea  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
Represenutlvas   of    the   Unttec 
the  members  of  the  congreasloi  al 
from  the  State  of  Washington 

Passed  the  senate  January  30 
VicToa  A. 
Prejid^nr  of 
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from  Connecticut  Progress 
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Deep-sea    fUhlng   on    a 
usually  brings  to  mind  such  we 
Ing  ports  as  Gloucester.    Bvec 
residents  may  not  be  aware  of 
there  are  also  Important  tlahtni 
own  shores,  and  that  dally 
the  Connecticut   shore   form 
part  of  the  fUh  supply  to  the 
Market  In  New  Tork  City. 

The  total  value  at  Oab  and 
brought  Into  Connecticut  ports 
a  million  dollars  per  year. 
latast  publlabed  flcures  of  the 
naharlM   and   Game.    This 
return   to   fishermen,   not   th4 
Aside  from  oysters  and  other 
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shelllteh,  most 


of  this  catch  comes  Into  ports  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  near  the  entrance  to  Long 
Island  Sound.  One  of  the  most  Important 
of  these  ports  is  Stonington,  where  there  Is 
a  large  fleet  of  draggers.  This  dragger  fleet 
is  one  of  the  largest  flshlng  fleets  between 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  largest  supply- 
ing the  New  York  City  market. 

Because  this  Connecticut  Industry  Is  con- 
fined to  a  relatively  few  comaaimitles  along 
the  shore  and  Is  little  known  even  to  Con- 
necticut people  who  vacation  nearby,  Con- 
necticut Progress  Is  devoting  this  issue  to  a 
description,  in  words  and  pictures,  of  the 
year-around  operations  of  the  Stonington 
fishing  fleet. 

It  is  mterestlng  to  note  In  this  connection 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fresh  fish 
available  for  Connecticut  families  Is  caught 
by  Connecticut  crews  operating  In  boats 
owned  almost  entirely  by  Connecticut  peo- 
ple. Fish  constitutes  one  of  the  few  food 
products  In  which  Connecticut  is  not  only 
seU-sufflctent  but  has  an  exportable  surplus. 

Progress  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  Infor- 
mation in  this  issue  to  Mr.  John  B.  Blndloss, 
of  Stonington.  proprietor  of  the  Blndloss 
dock  and  other  enterprises  connected  with 
the  fishing  Industry  In  Stonington.  and  a 
member  of  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHOaX  ISLAITD 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  28,  1947 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  Wednesday. 
February  26.  1947: 

aWBUCAMB  ON  TStAL 

Too  mwiy  members  of  the  RepuWlcan  ma- 
jority in  Congress  continue  to  putter,  falter, 
and  evade  their  campaign  promises.  Evi- 
dently the  will  to  keep  faith  was  not  strong 
anough  to  move  the  Senate,  In  particular, 
and  a  large,  lethargic  group  In  the  House,  as 
well,  to  prompt  action. 

A  third  of  the  Senators  and  all  the  Repre- 
sentatives wUl  have  to  face  their  constituents 
In  the  primaries  next  year.  The  members  of 
the  congressional  majority  cannot  be  unaware 
that  they  have  disappointed  their  supporters. 
If  some  of  the  honorables  do  not  pay  with 
their  political  scalps  it  will  be  surprising. 

The  voters  who  elected  Republicans  wanted 
action.  The  citizens  who  cast  their  ballots 
for  New  Deal  candidates  wanted  to  keep  the 
status  quo.  Many  of  them  had  a  selfish  per- 
sonal Interest  in  the  tremendous  waste  of 
Federal  funds.  If  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  Income-tax  bills  they  wore  at  least  not 
ao  disgruntled  that  they  were  willing  to  see  a 
reduction  in  expenditures  essential  to  any 
tax  cut.  These  New  Deal  voters  were  In  favor 
of  l^ederal  controls  and  Interference  In  every 
phsae  of  the  cltlsen's  life.  They  wanted  no 
Inurference  with  the  abuse  of  power  by  labor 
organiaatlons.  They  were  Mtlaflad  with  the 
betrayal  of  American  IntarMJts  abroad,  the 
was:e  of  American  money,  and  the  endorse- 
mert  of  bestiality  and  slavery  Implicit  In  the 
Truman-Vandenberg   foreign   policy. 

Ill  the  course  of  nearly  3  months  the 
Republican  majority  In  Congreas  has  passed 
vlrtjally  none  of  the  legislation  dealred  by 
its  friends  or  opposed  by  lU  enenUes.  Mr. 
Truman,  in  his  vain  effort  to  win  the  election, 
relaxed  more  Government  controls  than  Con- 
gress has  since  It  met.    U  the  Republicans 


think  that  by  these  tactics  they  can  placate 
and  convert  the  New  Deal  voters  they  are  a 
crowd  of  ninnies. 

The  people  who  voted  against  Republicans 
laat  fall  will  vote  against  them  again  In  the 
fall  of  1948.  If  they  continue  their  present 
tactics  the  people  who  voted  for  them  will. 
In  large  measxire.  become  so  dlsgtisted  that 
they  won't  even  go  to  the  polls.  If  the  party 
doesn't  do  better,  and  especially  If.  for  lack 
of  a  positive  program.  It  lets  the  Democrats 
control  the  Republican  national  convention, 
as  they  controlled  the  conventions  of  1940 
and  1944,  the  Republicans  will  lose  the  Presi- 
dential election  and  control  of  the  House 
with  It. 

Part  of  the  responslbUlty  for  the  RepufaU- 
can  Inaction  appears  to  He  In  the  faUure  to 
throw  off  the  pay  rolls  of  Congreas  Itself 
its  Democratic  political  attaches.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  Democrats  didn't  let  friendship 
stand  in  the  way  of  installing  their  own 
payrollers  wherever  they  found  an  oppor- 
tunity. In  falling  to  do  the  same  thing  the 
Republicans   are   extremely   stupid. 

The  political  patronage  Involved  Is  not 
Important.  What  is  important  Is  that,  by 
keeping  Democratic  deadwood  In  various 
conunlttee  Jobs,  the  party  organization  has 
stifled  the  activities  of  those  committees 
through  unsjrmpathetlc  staffs.  The  hold- 
over payrollers  should  be  fired  and  replaced 
with  vigorous  young  Republicans  who  will 
work  for  the  legtatatlve  ends  of  the  majortty. 

If  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  want  to 
be  reelected  they  had  better  assert  their 
republicanism.  Instead  of  converting  the 
opposition,  the  present  tactics  serve  only  to 
alienate  their  own  supporters. 


Food  Requirements  of  Germany 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NTW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  28.  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  text  of 
the  Hoover  mission's  findings  on  the  food 
requirements  of  Germany: 

Text  or  thx  Hoovxx  Mission's  Findings  on 
THX  Food  Rcquikkicents  or  Gehmant 
(Herbert  Hoover's  report  to  President  Tru- 
man on  conditions  In  the  British-American 
Zone  of  occupied  Germany  follows : ) 

Fkbruakt  26.  1947. 
The  PassioEirr. 

The  White  House. 

Wcuhington,  D.  C. 

DxAi  Ml.  PBUsurr:  I  have  now  com- 
pleted the  economic  mission  to  Germany  and 
Austria  which  I  undertook  at  your  request. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  memorandum  on  the 
economic  conditions  affecting  food  supplies 
for  the  newly  combined  American  and  Brit- 
ish Zones,  together  with  estimates  of  sup- 
plies and  costs  Involved  in  deficiency  appro- 
priations for  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1946-47  and  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1947-48.  I  shall  submit  detailed  annexes  to 
this  memorandum  as  soon  as  they  are  com- 
pleted. 

I  shall  report  separately  on  Austria,  and  at 
a  later  date  I  shall  have  some  further  report 
on  other  economic  and  health  problems  In 
these  areas. 

In  this  examination  of  food  questions  In 
the  combined  zones  I  have  had  the  Inval- 
uable service  of  Dr.  Dennis  A.  FltzOerald  In 
food  questions  and  that  of  Dr.  William  H. 
SebreU.  Jr..  In  nutritional  and  health  ques- 
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tlons.  together  with  the  able  assistance  In 
other  economic  questions  of  Mr.  Hugh  Gib- 
son. Mr.  Lotils  Lochner,  Mr.  Frank  Mason, 
and  Dr.  Gustav  Stolper.  I  have  received  the 
full  cooperatk>n  at  Generals  McNamey.  Clay, 
and  Dra{>er.  Colonel  Hester,  and  their  able 
staff,  as  well  as  General  Robertson.  Sir  Cecil 
Weir,  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Grlflln,  and  their  able 
staff  on  the  British  side. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  devoted 
service  of  Mr.  Tracy  8.  Voorhees,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  to  the 
Air  Transport  Command  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  skUl. 

FalthfuUy, 

HcxBOtT  Hoovn. 

BCPoax  OM  aoaicuLTOBAi,  and  food  uoohb- 


introduetion 

At  the  time  of  her  sxirrender  Germany  had 
exhausted  all  of  her  reserves  and  most  of  her 
stocks  of  consumer  goods  and  raw  materials. 
We  now  know  that,  driven  back  Into  her  own 
borders,  she  would  have  blown  up  In  chaos 
within  a  short  time  without  further  mUl- 
tary  action. 

Promptly  after  the  surrender  her  liquid 
resources  from  which  she  covUd  have  been 
provided  with  supplies  were  seized  and 
divided  as  reparations.  The  population  thtis 
became  largely  dependent  for  Its  life  upon 
the  armies  of  occupation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  parts 
of  Germany  were  annexed  to  Poland  and 
Russia  and  that  the  shrunken  territory  was 
divided  Into  four  military  occupation  zones 
between  the  Russians.  French,  British,  and 
Americans.  The  American  and  British  zones 
have  now  been  administratively  combined, 
each  nation  bea^ng  one-half  the  expense, 
and  this  report  relates  to  that  area  only. 

Changes  in  population  and  manpower 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  In 
population  profoundly  affect  all  economic 
problems.  The  population  of  the  combined 
zones  In  1939  was  about  34.200.000.  The  Ger- 
mans expelled  from  the  Russian  and  Polish 
annexations,  together  with  those  from 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  have 
raised  the  population  In  the  American  and 
British  zones  to  about  41,700.000.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  an  additional  1.000.000  will  come 
Into  this  area  by  December  1947.  There  are 
also  about  400.000  British  and  American 
military  and  civil  personnel.  Thus,  the  two 
zones  will  have  to  accommodate  sbout 
43.000.000  people,  bringing  the  population 
approximately  9.000.000  above  that  in  1939. 

The  skilled  manpower  and  the  ratio  of 
working  males  In  the  poptilatlon  have  been 
greatly  affected  by  the  war.  For  the  whole  of 
Germany,  It  Is  estimated  that  6,700.000  were 
kUled  or  permanently  Injured.  It  Is  also 
estimated  that  over  3.000.000  prisoners  of  war 
are  held  In  work  camps  in  Russia.  750.000  in 
France.  400.000  In  BrlUln.  and  40.000  In  Bel- 
glum.  The  detention  of  large  numbers  of 
skilled  Sudeten  German  workmen  In  Czccbo- 
slcvakla  bears  on  this  problem. 

As  applied  to  the  American  and  British 
acnes,  this  represents  a  present  rubtractlon  of 
over  6.000.C00  of  the  most  vital  and  most 
■killed  workers  In  the  population.  Likewise, 
the  90.000  Nazis  held  In  concentration  camps 
and  the  1,900.000  others  under  sanctions  by 
which  they  can  only  engage  In  manual  labor 
naturally  comprise  a  considerable  part  of  the 
former  technical  and  administrative  skill  of 
the  country,  and  the  restrictions  upon  them, 
however  necessary,  add  to  administrative  and 
Industrial  problems. 

One  consequence  of  these  distortions  is 
that  In  the  age  groups  between  30  and  40 
there  are  6  men  to  10  women,  imd  In  the  age 
group  between  40  and  60,  about  7  men  to  10 
women.  Thtu.  there  are  In  these  groups  be- 
tween six  and  seven  mUllon  more  women  than 
men.  The  results  upon  productive  power  are 
bad  enough,  but  the  consequences  to  morals 
are  appalling. 


Housing 
The  houaing  situation  in  the  two  zones  Is 
the  worst  that  modern  ciTlUzation  has  ever 
seen.  About  25  percent  of  the  urhan  housing 
was  destroyed  by  the  war.  Therefore  36  per- 
cent of  the  urban  population  must  find  roofs 
from  among  the  remaining  75  percent,  In 
addition  to  all  the  destitute  expellees  and 
other  groups  brought  In  There  has  been 
IttUe  repair  at  damaged  houses,  due  to  lack  of 
materials  and  transportation.  The  result  at 
all  thu  Is  that  multttodes  are  living  in  rubble 
and  basements.  Tlie  average  space  among 
tens  of  mUllons  U  equivalent  to  between  three 
and  four  people  to  a  13-by- 13-foot  room.  Nor 
is  the  overcrowding  confined  to  tirban  areas, 
for  the  "expellees"  have  been  settled  Into 
every  farmhouse.  One  consequence  is  the 
rapid  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  other  poten- 
tially eommtmicable  diseases. 

Coal 

The  ahortage  of  coal  is.  next  to  food,  the 

most  serious  immediate  bottleneck  to  both 
living  and  the  revival  of  exporu  to  pay  for 
food.  The  Ruhr,  which  Is  now  almost  the 
sole  coal  supply  of  the  Anglo-American  zones. 
Is.  due  to  lack  of  skilled  men  and  physical 
vitality  In  labor,  producing  only  2C0.0O0  tons 
per  day.  as  against  a  former  4M.000  tons  per 
day.  Of  the  present  production,  a  consider- 
able amount  must  be  exported  to  surround- 
ing nations  which  are  also  Buffering.  The 
shortage  leaves  the  two  zones  without  sufll- 
cient  coal  for  transport,  household,  and  other 
dominant  services,  with  little  upon  which  to 
start  exports  In  the  industry. 

The  coal  famine  all  over  western  Europe 
and  the  unprecedented  severity  of  the  winter 
have  produced  everywhere  the  most  acute 
suffering.  As  an  example  In  Germany,  no 
household  coal  has  been  Issued  In  Hamburg 
since  October.  Otho-  German  cities  have 
been  but  little  better  off. 

Agricultural  prodatetUtn 

It  must  be  txime  In  mind  that  ahout25  per- 
cent of  the  German  prewar  food  production 
came  from  the  areas  taken  over  by  Russia  and 
Poland.  Moreover,  the  Rtwsian  military  zone 
in  Germany  was  a  large  part  of  the  bread 
basket  of  Germany.  Some  millions  of  tons 
formerly  flowed  Into  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish zones  from  these  areas.  These  sources 
now  contribute  nothing. 

The  British  and  American  armies  and  civil- 
ians are  entirely  fed  from  home.  The  large 
Russian  army  ts  fed  upon  their  rone. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  fertilizers,  good  seed,  farm 
Implements,  and  skilled  labor,  the  1946  agrl- 
ctiltural  production  in  the  American  and 
British  zones  was  about  65  percent  of  prewar. 
A  generalized  appraisal  Indicates  that  in  the 
American  zone  the  harvest  of  1946  yielded  a 
supply,  beyond  the  needs  of  the  farmers  (self- 
suppliers),  equal  to  about  1,100  calories  per 
day  for  the  non-self-suppllers.  The  simi- 
lar supply  in  the  British  zone  was  about  900 
calories  per  day  average  to  the  non-self- 
suppllers.  These  amounts  contrast  with 
3,000  calories  of  the  prewar  normal  Oerman 
consumption. 

With  the  efforts  being  made  to  Improve 
agricultural  production  there  Is  an  expected 
small  increase  from  the  hiu^est  of  1947,  espe- 
cially in  potatoes  (if  better  seed  Is  provided 
In  time).  The  steps  which  I  recommend, 
however,  should  show  greater  production 
from  the  1948  harvest. 

Food  distribution 

This  terrible  winter,  with  frozen  canals 
and  impeded  railway  traffic,  has  rendered  it 
impossible  to  maintain  even  the  present  low 
basis  of  rationing  In  many  localities.  The 
coal  shortage  and  the  conseqtient  lack  of 
heat,  even  for  cooking,  has  added  a  multitude 
of  hardships.  The  conclusions  in  this  report 
as  to  the  food  situation  are,  however,  not 
based  upon  the  effect  of  this  temporary  dis- 
location, but  upon  the  basic  condiUons.  to 
which  the  winter  has  added  many  difficulties. 


From  the  food  potnt  of  vlav.  the  papula- 
tlon  of  the  combined  aones  has  been  divided 
as  tielow,  based  upon  the  Oeroum  census  tm- 
dertaken  last  autumn.  The  Uble  must  not 
be  regarded  as  precise  for  the  different 
groups,  as  the  Berlin  sector  was  not  distnb- 
ut«d  on  the  same  basis  as  others.  It  is.  how- 
ever,  accurate  enough  for  food-oompuutkA 
purposes. 

Self-suppliers.  1.  e..  farmen  and 

their   families T.  MO.  000 


Non-self-r«ip|^lcrs.    1.    e..    urtian 

popuiatioa: 
Prospective  and  nursing  moth- 

ers .  610.  MO 

Children,  0-6  years  of  age 3.070,000 

Children,  6-lt  years  of  age 4,aoe.OOO 

Adoieaoents,  10-10  years  of  age.  3, 100. 000 

Normal  eoMUoaers.  10  years  up.  17,010.000 

Moderate  hard  workers 1,BCO,000 

Heavy  workers . 1,010,000 

Extra  heavy  workers >.. 710,000 

Displaced    persons ; 680.000 

Tte^al- S4.  046.  000 

Total  populaUon.  3  aones..  41,685.000 
The  base  ration  Is  1,660  calories  per  per- 
son per  day  to  the  normal -oonsomer  grotip. 
with  priorities  and  supplements,  ss  the  slt« 
nation  requires  or  permits,  for  other  groupa. 
For  instance,  milk  and  fats  are  given  in  prior- 
ity to  nursing  mothers  and  children  up  to  0 
years  of  age;  more  food.  Includlitg  more  meat. 
Is  given  In  supplement  to  hard  workers,  etc. 
This  basic  ration  for  the  normal  coneonier 
compares  with  the  minimum  temporary 
maintenance  food  intake  recommended  for 
normal  consumers  by  eminent  nutritionists, 
as  follows: 
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Thus  with  the  deficiency  In  quantity  and 
In  faU.  protein  and  other  nutrients,  the  1  660 
ration  is  wholly  incapable  o<  sumxMtlng 
health  of  the  groups,  which  do  not  have  sup- 
pienr  ^ats. 

nutritional  condition  of  the  population 
The   nutritional   condition   of   the   above 
different  groups.  Irrespective  of  the  Immedi- 
ate consequences  of  the  hard  winter,   are: 

(a)  The  7,640,000  self-suppliers  are,  nat- 
urally. In  good  condition. 

(b)  The  supplements  and  priorities  in  spe- 
eUl  foods  given  to  3,730,000  prospective  and 
ntirslng  mothers,  and  chUdren  «u  ler  6  years 
of  age.  appear  to  be  enough  to  keep  them  In 
good  condition. 

(c)  Over  half  of  the  6.506.000  children  and 
adolescenta,  especially  in  the  lower-income 
groups,  are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Their 
situation  is  better  in  Umlted  localiUes  where 
school  feeding  hss  been  undertaken  but  out- 
side these  limits  stunted  growth  and  delayed 
development  is  widespread.  In  some  areas 
famine  edema  (actual  starvation)  is  appear- 
ing In  the  children.  A  study  of  groups  of 
boys  between  the  ages  0  and  16  years  showed 
5.5  pounds  under  minimum  standard  weights, 
with  girls  S.l  pounds  below  such  standard. 
Other  grotips  studied  showed  even  worse  con- 
ditions. 

(d)  A  considerable  part  of  the  "normal 
ooostmier"  group  of  17^10.000  is  likewise  In 
deplorable  condition. 

This  group  comprises  the  light  physical 
workers  and  is  in  large  majority  women,  and 
many  are  aged.  Some  portion  of  this  grotqi 
are  able  to  supplement  the  1.660  calorie  ra- 
tion by  purchase  of  some  supplies  from  the 
black  market,  from  the  free  markets  In  tha 
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In  any  avent.  a  larga  part 
ibows  a  steady  loaa  ot  weight 
ability  to  work.     A  stiidy  In  the 
shows  urban  adult  males  over 
femaias  nearly  5  pounds  under 
A  study  In  the  American  zone 
6  to  30  pounds  under  proper 
WtaMMi    la   showing    In 
■l»X  to  be  10.000  In  Hambttrg 
Increased  'leeth  roll  among  tb4 
palling      In  persons  over  70  In 
•utumn  the  Increase  was  40 

<ei   Whlie    the    workers 
supplements,   ara   parbapa  htgl 
themselves,  yet  the  universal 
the  worker  to  share  bis  a 
wife  and  children,  and  therefor^ 
have  lu  full  effect  in  supplyi 
tha  worker  himself. 

(f)  The     680.000     displaced 
about    one-tblrd    In    the    Bnti 
two-thirds  In  the  United  Sutes 
British  ru'.c'  they  receive  tbe 
only.     In  tlte  United  States 
oalra  supplements  which  amouti  t 
rtoa  par  day.  so  there  can   be 
to  tbatr  adaquate  supply  in 
fact,  the  American  ration  Is 
mal    ration"   of   the   other   na 
continent,  escept  the  former 

These    nutritional    oonciuslotis 
upon  surveys  made  by  Dr 
brail.  Jr..  of  the  United  Sutes 
Servlca.  who  was  a  member  of 
At  my  raquast.  he  also  visited 
Belgium.  Holland,  and  Britain 
raUve  nutrltiooHl 

with  that  of  Oermany 
that  the  nutritional  condition  i 
tries  Is  nearly  prewar  normai. 
elal  Oarman  groupa  that  I  ha 
are  not  only  far  below  tbe  otbe: 
dlaaatroualy  so. 

A  new  program 

Tha  Anglo- American  biaonal 
last  autumn  calls  for  an  incn 
by  SfiO  calories  per  dsy  at  some 
data.    Such  an  Increase  u  hiK 
However,  the  world  shortage  In 
dencd  by  the  early  reduction 
tlons  ir  sevi>ral  other  nations, 
an  Increase  Imposalble  until  aft 
of   1M7      Such  a  program  sis* 
creaaad  lmp->rt  supplies,  which 
grain,  would  add   ljeo.000  toi 
000.000  annually  to  coau,  abov( 
huge  burden  upon  the  taxpa 
nations 

As  the  present  base  of   IMCi 
normal  consumers  Is  not 
tain  health  in  many  children 
Working  energy  in  many  adulu 
dUTereni  program.    This  new  a 
repair  the  weakeat  spou  In 
situation      I   believe  that   thU 
accompiuh  the  major  purpoae  of 
in  ration   as 
within  the 
able  supplies  and  Anances  for 
of  the  fiscal  year  1»40  47. 

Ib  mmj  ways  I  believe  it  U 
If  this  method  prove) 
ly  during  the  next  few 
oiotflfy  the  naceasily  of  so  largi 
In  Importa  in  the  fiscal  year 
baaa  propoaad  under  the  blaon4l 

Thort  aro  two  groups  to  wbi 
of  wasknass  should  be  given 

Wttmt  are  the  children  oear  • 
And  tha  atfolMOMU     The 
group  wbo  art  undernourlshad 
to  be  about  S.AOOOOO,  or  mote 
cwnt     To  cover  this  group  anc 
the  food  raaehaa  the  child 
tbair  ■ooa.  aided  by  the 
eJMrlUaa,  mo  flvUig  a  small 
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achools.  There  is  no  systematic  school  feed- 
ing ill  the  American  zone.  A  system  of  soup 
kltcb>?n8  to  provide  a  hot  meal  of  appropriate 
body- building  foods  (meat.  fats.  milk,  etc.) 
of  at  least  350  calories  dally  Is  Imperative  for 
the  children  In  the  worst  areas  of  the  com- 
bined zones  if  a  future  Oermany  of  whole- 
some character  is  to  be  created. 

In  order  to  start  this  system  at  once  1 
reconnnaend  using  the  Army  surplus  10-ln-l 
rations,  now  en  route,  and  certain  excess 
stocki^  not  adapted  to  Army  feeding  and  now 
In  control  cf  the  American  Occupation 
Forces.  Thaaa  reaources  can  form  tbe  major 
base  oS  thia  ayatem  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod. This  is  the  more  possible  as  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  slaughter  during  1947  over  5.000.000 
head  of  cattle,  bogs,  and  sheep  In  order  to 
leasen  the  animal  consumption  of  ground 
crops,  and  a  portion  of  these  meats  and  fats 
can  b?  applied  to  this  program.  These  varl- 
ous  SI  ppUes.  together  with  some  minor  cereal 
allotments,  should  carry  the  program  for  6 
montlis. 

The  second  groun  demanding  Immediate 
relief  Is  the  "normal  consunaer"  group  of 
sbout  17.910.000  persons,  now  receiving  1,650 
calorlK*  per  day.  I  strongly  recommend  sev- 
eral lines  of  action,  (ai  A  certain  portion 
of  them  should  be  advanced  to  the  group  of 
moderate  heavy  workers  and  receive  the  sup- 
plement applicable  to  that  category,  (b) 
An  emergency  supply  of  cereals  should  be 
allotted  to  the  Osrman  welfare  organizations 
with  a'hich  to  provide  a  supplement  to  fam- 
ilies In  need  and  the  soup  kitchens,  (c)  I 
recommend  that  the  aged  In  the  "normal 
consumers"  group,  and  others  where  medi- 
cally certified  be  Issued  tickets  upon  the 
soup  l:ltchens  for  the  meal  at  3&0  calories 
per  day  dtiring  tbe  school  week,  to  be  con- 
sumed either  at  these  kitchens  or  taken 
home.  These  supplemental  measurea  will 
substantially  Improve  and  will  at  least  carry 
over  the  most  needy  part  of  this  group. 

By  itld  to  the  children  and  adolescenu 
some  pressure  will  be  remoted  from  the 
"normitl  consumer"  group,  wbo  naturally 
tend  to  cut  their  own  food  to  help  their 
chlldrtn. 

In  support  of  the  above  prc|ram  for  chil- 
dren snd  "normal  rations"  I  have  Included 
in  thf  reooamotMlMl  doflciency  appropria- 
tion an  enwrg— ey  supply  of  M.OOO  tons  of 
cereals.  These  measures,  ss  I  have  lald.  are 
in  subitltullon  for  the  great  increase  other- 
wiaa  uaeoasary  to  import  for  the  propoaad 
proftam  of  a  lift  In  tbe  whole  ration  system 
by  aflO  ealorlaa. 

In  ■ddltlon  to  these  maaauraa  I  have  in- 
cltxled  in  the  sums  given  b«low,  which  I 
recommend  to  be  appropriated  for  the  t>al- 
anoe  d  this  fiscal  year  1946-47,  an  amount 
necesatry  for  the  shipment  of  400.000  tons 
of  stirplus  potatoes  from  tbe  United  States. 
The  object  Is  twofold. 

Due  to  spoilage  during  tbts  unprecedented 
winter  and  other  causes,  there  are  not  enough 
potatoes  by  2AO.0O0  tons  to  cover  that  portion 
of  the  minimum  1  .ASO-calorie  ration  until  tbe 
next  harvest.  Certainly  we  cannot  allow  the 
ration  to  fall  below  Its  already  dangerous 
levels. 

Of  oven  more  Importance,  moat  of  the 
potato  seed  of  our  zones  normally  comes 
from  the  Polish-annexed  area  and  the  Rtts- 
slan  tone,  and  Is  not  available.  If  we  can 
forward  300.000  to  3M,000  tons  of  good  po- 
tato seed,  with  some  already  in  hand,  we 
should  be  able  to  aaaure  a  yield  from  the 
1947  larvest  of  6.000,000  ton«  and  thereby 
effect  tome  savings  In  overseai  food  Imports 
for  th"  fiscal  year  1947-48. 

Utetuory  tmporti  and  /ln«ne« 
Tha  supply  and  finance  of  food  and  eot* 
lateral  relief  imports  and  tbt  devekipment 
of  esp<3ru  with  which  ultimately  to  pay  for 
thaaa  importa  has  been  organiaed  upon  the 
baaia  of  dividing  foreign  tfada  into  two  eata- 
gonaa: 


Category  A  covers  imports  of  food,  ferti- 
lisers, and  petroleiun  products  for  the  civil 
population.  This  category  is  to  ce  (.aid  'or 
by  appropriations,  and  thus  one-half  by  tbe 
taxpayers  each  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  has  not  been  deter- 
mined whether  seeds  fall  in  this  grcup.  In 
my  opinion  they  should  be  and  I  have  in- 
cluded them  in  my  estimates  of  supply  and 
cost  which  appear  below. 

Category  B  la  imder  the  Joint  Export- 
Import  Agency,  who  regtUate  the  Impcrt^tion 
of  raw  materials  and  the  ex  :ort  of  coal,  ssme 
other  raw  materials  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. The  o.ganlzatlon  started  with  a  cer- 
tain working  capital  and  all  exports  of  coal 
and  other  commodities  are  credited  to  this 
fund  until  the  exports  exceed  the  raw  ma- 
terial Imports  when  the  surplus  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  cost  of  category  A.  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  export  surplvis  will  begin  to  con- 
tribute to  category  A  in  tbe  last  half  of  1948 
and  cover  virtually  all  the  cost  In  the  calen- 
dar year  1950. 

Therefore,  the  cost  of  category  A  for  the 
balance  of  the  1947  fiscal  year,  in  which  a 
deHciency  appropriation  Is  Involved,  and  tbe 
whole  of  tbe  1948  fiscal  year,  will  fall  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  America  and  Britain. 

Cost  and  supplies  of  category  A  imports  for 
the  last  half  of  fiscal  year  1946-47 

The  program  of  supplies  and  costs  to  cover 
category  A  for  the  0  months  from  January 
1  to  July  1.  1947,  will  appear  large  compared 
to  the  program  given  later  for  the  whole 
fiscal  year  1947-48.  The  reasons  are  that 
Imports  were  unduly  low  during  the  last  6 
months  of  1946  and  the  drain  on  Ind.genous 
food  unduly  large.  Also,  It  la  necessary  to 
include  the  ccst  of  piu-ebaaea  and  shipments 
prior  to  July  1  so  as  to  |Ax>vide  In  June  for 
arrivals  In  Oermany  during  the  period  July 
1  to  Aui;ust  16,  for  which  approprtatlotu  for 
the  1947-48  fiscal  year  cannot  be  available 
until  after  July  1.  This  works  to  leasen  the 
bu'den  on  the  fiscal  year  following  that  date. 
I  have,  as  said.  Included  the  allotment  of 
06.000  tons  of  cereals  to  support  the  normal 
ration  group  and  the  potato  imports. 

Tbe   following   U  the  estimated   cost  for 
both  zones:  for  the  0  months  January  1  to 
July  1.  1947,  In  which  are  Included  tbe  sup- 
plies already  shipped  for  this  period: 
Cereals      (wheat     equivalent) 

3.606.000    tons |C88,  000,  000 

Other  foods,  730,000  tons 64,000,000 

FertlUaers —....._...      17.  600, 000 

8««U 12.  600,  000 

Fetroleum       producU      Xclvll 

population) .       12,  000.  C03 

T©Ul 384.000,000 

The  United  States  contribution  of  one- 
half  of  thU  Is  1192.000.000. 

What  portion  of  these  espendi  cures  ara 
already  covered  by  appropriations  and  what 
portion  must  need  be  covered  by  deficiency 
appropriations  U  not  known  to  me. 

Supplies  and  costs  for  fiscal  year  1947-4t 
In  considering  tbe  supplies  and  cost  of 
category  A  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-48.  tbe 
supplemental  supporu  I  have  prbposed  to 
strengthen  the  children,  adolaacenu.  and 
"normal  ration"  group,  should  undoubtedly 
carry  through  these  groupa  until  October, 
especuily  with  the  spring  and  summer  prod- 
uce. Therefore.  It  will  not,  in  any  event,  be 
neceaaary  to  increase  the  genartl  ration  by  the 
360  calories  provided  In  tha  biaonal  agree* 
ment  until  that  date.  It  U  my  hope  that 
the  rerlaad  methods  by  which  the  weak  placM 
In  tbe  syetem  are  strengthened  may  partially 
or  wholly  avoid  this  necessity  after  that  date. 
I  have,  however,  provided  In  the  eatlmataa 
an  Item  of  8e8J00M0  for  such  an  tnereaae 
afur  October.  I  have  also  Included  in  these 
•atlmates  an  enlarged  fertlllaer  and  seed  pro- 
gram.  It  U  my  belief  that  these  latur  meaa- 
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SSaSi  m^J  i2i'7e^*19Si'°  °°  '"''  rlT^^  these  nations,  being  repaid  as  indl-  Whatever  the  pdlcle.  might  have  been  that 
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194 i-w  covering  category  A.  of  their  deep-sea  fishing  fleet.    If  more  such  can  be  srifflclenUy  revived  to  pay  for  their 

Cereala  (in  terma  of  wheat)  for  boats  could  be  found  and  leased  from  Araer-  food.     The  first  neoeaalty  for  such  a  iwtvtf 

1.550  calories  level.  2.785.000  'can  surplus  small  shipping,  the  fish  stipply  to  sufficient  food  upon  whl^  to  malntaia 

tone    $278,500,000  co^l^J    be    greatly    increased.    The    flshtng  vitality  to  work. 

Cereala  tot   "normal   consum-  grounds  In  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas  are  t>e-  Entirely    aside    from    any    humanitarian 

era"  emergency  supplemental  *««  limited  against  German  fishing.     As  there  feelings  for  this  mass  of  people,  if  we  want 

feeding.  192.000  tons 19.200,000  *"  ample  supplies  of  fish  In  these  aeas.  It  peace.  If  we  want  to  preaerve  the  safety  and 

Child-feeding      program      ('.n-  seems  a  pity  that,  w'.th  this  food  available,  health  of  our  army  of  occupation,  if  we  want 
dudes  special  foods) ,  130.000  BrltL^h   and    American   taspfiyers   are   called  to  HMve  the  expense  of  even  larger  mltlUry 
tons    36.000.000  ^V?°^  to  furnish  food  In  s^jhstltution  for  fish  forces  to  preserve  order.  If  we  want  to  re- 
Other  foods.  450.000  tons 75.000.000  *be  Germans  could  catch  for  themselves.  due*  the  size  and  expenae  of  our  army  of 

Pertilzers   (avaUable) 45.000.000  Fish  is  particularly  needed,  as  the  present  occupation— I  can  aee  no  other  eourae  but 

Seeds   27,000,000  <llet  U  sadly  lac&lng  In  protein  content.  to  «n««t  the  burdens  I  have  here  otitltned. 

Petroleum  products  for  civil  8.  A  still   further  saving   to  British   and  ^^'  determination  Is  to  establish  such  • 

popuUticn  25,000,000  American  taxpayers  is  possible  if  maximum  regime  in  Germsny  as  wUl  prevent  forever 

_ expedition  could  be  made  of  exports  of  Ger-  afatn  the  rise  of  mlllUrinn  and  aggression 

604.700,000  man    manufacture.    The   Joint    Export-Im-  withta  these  people.     But  those  who  believe 

Cost  of  ration  increase  to  1.800  port  Agency  is  doing  Its  bast,  but  such  ex-  ^^  vengeance  and  the  punishment  of  a  great 

caicrlee  on  or  about  October  porta  are  hampered  by  the  lack  of  coal  for  "^ass  of  Germans  not  concerned  In  the  Nail 

1947    _• 62,300.000  manufacture,     by     tradlng-wlth-the-enemy  conspiracy  can  now  have  no  misgivings  for 

acts,   and  restrictions  on   free  communlca-  *^'  °'  them — m  food,  warmth,  and  shelter — 

Total 667.000.000  tlon.  together  with  limitations  on  dealings  have  been  sunk  to  the  lowest  level  known  in 

of  which  the  United  SUtes  share  erf  50  per-  between  buyers  and  sellers     The  restoration  *  hundred  years  of  Western  history, 

cent  amounts  to  8283  500  000                    "^  of  trade  Is  InevlUble,  and  every  day's  delay  "   Western   dvlUaatlon   la   to  stirvive   in 

Due  to  these  changes  In  method,  the  above  !°  removing  these  barriers  Is  simply  adding  E^Jrope   It   must   also   survive   In    Oermany. 

program  is  different  from  that  submitted  bv  *°  *^*  burden  of  our  taxpayers  for  relief  that  ^nd  It  must  be  built  into  a  cooperative  mem- 

the    War    Department    for    the    fiscal    year  <^o"»<' otherwise  be  paid  for  in  goods.    No  one  ber  of  that  dvUlzatlon.    That,  indeed.  Is  the 

1947-48    but  the  total  coat  to  no  greater  ™°  '^^  *****  ^"  ber  utterly  shattered  sute  bop*-  of  any  lasting  peace. 

It  to  my  convlctton  that  these  approprla-  Germany  Is  a  present  economic  menace  to  .^^''"  ""    "^  ""^  '"^  ''^"  ^'^"^  people. 

tlons   for   category    A    for   both    thi    1946-  tbe  world.  That:  flag  mean.  «nethlng  bealde.  military 

47  and  the  1947-48  fiscal  years  should  have  Shculd  there  be  such  good  fortime  as  to  P°*«'- 

first  consideration,  even  In  priority  to  appro-  f^Uze  all  these  possibilities,  we  could  not  — ^-^^^— - 

prlations  for  military  purposes.     The  occu-  9^^^  increase  the  food  supply  to  health  levels 

patlonal  forces  cannot  be  reduced  without  but  also  lessen  the  Joint  costs  by  eiSO.OOODOO  TIW*T««  Ru 

these  assurances  of  minimum  food  supply.  airing  the  fiscal  year  1947  48.    However,  as  '^^ 

Prom  the  point  of  view  only  of  maintaining  '  °"'*  •^"''  ^  am  convinced  that  the  larger  ««__ 

order,  the  need  for  these  forces  to  not  great  '"™  «bould  be  provided  for.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

If  we  can  meet  the  food  needs.     Their  b1»  German  repayment  for  these  outlay$  or 

will  depend  upon  other  considerations.  The  great  sums  hitherto  spent  on  relief  of  HON     JOHN   W     McTORIIArK 

Further  $avings  to  the  taxpayers  that  can  »be  German  civilian  p;.pulatlon  from  outside  '   *^""    "  *   "^vi*«if»v^ 

be  made  Germany's  borders,  together  with  those  In  *"  MAssACKtranTs 

There  are  ways  by  which  these  costs  could  IDL!"^"""*    !**°"***  "*'*  J?*"  *"  irrecoverable  IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBBfTATIVtS 

be  rMlueed.  although  they  are  not  ceruin  "^J!.!.  Tnlir^   r^"*"""'!!*'.    ...  FrUUm  February  2i   1947 

enough  to  be  dedu^  In  advance  against  J„  ^„:!  u^Tl°^\^^.  "fw"  "?*  i"*^*  feoruory  21.  1947 

appropriations  which  must   now  be  deter-  ^"JV^^  f^     1^'.^  *^'!1"*..**'V /.i  *?  •"»  Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  un. 

2.  If  through  the   1947  defldencv  appro-  !  "^  .J!!^.!i  ?L"P°"  *^^'r*^*''"^' "'^J^'"''  W»rutry  n.   1M7. 
priatlon  the  seeds  sre  provided  In  time,  there  V^  repaid  from  anv  future  net  exporta  from  TMiao-n«M  aaN 

Should  be  aubaUnUal  additions  to  the  Oer-  a««"m«ny  before  any  payments  to  other  na-  jhe  drive  for  a  constitutional  ammdmont 

man  potato  harvest,  In  relief  of  1947-48  ex-  "°"*  °^  any  kwo  limiting  future  Prestdants  to  two  terns  bM 

pendlturcs.    If  the  fertiliser  and  »md  rec-  -,'*:"'', IT «"""JlIL.w,!l^^'            *  •*»*~*  "  "»  atrooaphare  of  political  Imma- 

ommeodattona  for  tbe  fiacal  year  1947-48  are  First  world  war  agreed  that  German  dvillan  turity—a  suggaatioo  that  the  Inheritors  ot 

aoceptad.   there   should    be   savings   by   m-  relief  expenditures  «t  that  time  should  be  re-  the  liest  polltlcai  system  in  the  world  lack 

ereaswl  Indigenous  production  In  the  year  Pr°  '"'"'  ""^  Hq'Hd  assets  and  rsnked  ahead  confidence   In    the  essential   foundation   of 

1948-49.  ^  "ny  reparation  dalms.    They  vrere  so  re-  their  political  structure. 

3.  There  would  be  savings  if  prices  proved  f*'**  ""**  ^T"*"*",)^*"^  '  tdwiced  at  that  n  ig  probably  true  that,  in  the  abaenee  at 
lower  and  If  climatic  ooodltlona  for  the  In-  ""**  ■f!^""  ^  Z^VL  ^  *^  **'**'  unusual  drcunsunces.  the  best  Intereeta  of 
dlgenous  crop*  turned  out  tsceptlooany  e«pendlturas  we  are  rebuilding  the  economy  the  country  are  aarvod  wb«c  a  President  doaa 
favorable.  <*  the  Oerman  people  so  that  other  payments  not  serve  more  than  two  terma     There  M 

4.  The  Potadam  Dedaratlon  resulU  In  ""  '^^"^  ^^  ^r*".  Hlf?!!?  *^?*'*  /*°"'<*  nothing  magical,  of  course,  sbout  two  terma, 
Germany  having  no  consequential  overseas  be  a  sort  of  receivers  certificate.  If  thto  and  it  Is  worth  noting  that  the  Senators  and 
shipping.  If  we  could  effect  some  temporary  P",,f7  vJ?"»"  ».  ?*  approprlatlona  for  RepresenUtlves  who  are  aupportlng  the  pro- 
operation  by  Oerman  crews  of.  say  76  Liberty  ^""  '■"*°  II^"L  *^3"«reeB  and  the  Par-  poneti  amendment  apparently  aae  no  Inecn- 
ships,  now  laid  up.  to  transport  food  and  "lament  can  become  a  recoverable  expenditure  stotency  in  hsving  themaalvea  rael«et«l  to  as 
raw  materials,  all  of  the  expense  could  be  •"<*  "°*  ■  charity  loaded  onto  otir  Uxpayers.  many  suoeaaslv«  tanaa  m  poaalMc.  8tiU  In 
paid  by  tha  Oarmans  In  marks,  except  for  '*  would  seem  that  a  tax  upon  exports  of  the  abaenee  U  exceptional  condltiona. '  an 
fuel,  and  thiu  save  a  very  large  amount  of  some  percent,  to  be  paid  In  dollars  after  July  excellent  argument  can  be  made  for  tha 
dollars  otherwise  coming  from  the  American  1.  IW8.  m»«ht  be  an  effective  Implemenutlon  proposition  that  a  President  should  serve 
and  British  taxpayers.  Thto  would  probably  °*  ■"*"  •  provtolon.  two  tanas  at  moat,  and  then  turn  the  job 
amount  to  840X)00,000  per  annum.  OrganitatUtn  over  to  someone  dse. 

6,  A  further  saving  of  possibly  several  mil-  j  i,,^,  ,„,^  c*rum  recommendations  to  Implicit  In  thto.  however.  Is  racognltloo 

lion  dollars  could  be  made  for  the  taxpayers  ^j^  j^j^t  military  governmauu  of  the  two  **'  *'"  ^■**  ***^  ^  •**"*•  'ut"r#  grave  shmt- 

If  the  large  American  Army  return  equip*  BooaT^aa  to  organisation  matters    which  I  f****''  "**  "•"on*^  Interaats  might  be  mntd 

mant.  now  being  transported  at  high  ocean  beu,^,  ^m  improve  admmtotration  now  that  ■^*  ^^  continuing  a  Pcssidrat  in  oflca  for 

rates,  were  sent  home  on  the  return  voyages  Kiaonal  ooaratloa   under  lansr  Oermsa  rs-  "^'^  ^^*°  ^**'  f")*''  a^  Uia  trouble  with 

of  thaa^  Llbarty  eblps,  aDonalblllty.  hM  bssn  undsrttlMn.  "»•  P'****^  smandmsnt  to  that  it  would 

8  ThMv  ara  food  aurpluase  in  th«  eontral  *^                     rT  t    jZ^^  "^^  ^^  virtually  Impossible.    There  ara 

of  other   nations   than  ourtslvsa  and   the  ooneiueion  ^^^^    ^^^   ^^    ^^^^    ^^^   amendment.   If 

British.    They  oomprlss  poeslbls  Incrssssd  It  msy  ooms  ss  s  grsat  shock  to  American  adaptad.  could  always  be  rtpsalsd.  but  this 

catches  of  fish  In  Iforwsy,  flvsdea,  snd  Dso-  taspsjars  tbst.  bsvlag  won  tht  wsr  ovsr  U  sn  srgumsnt  which  overlooks  two  things— 

nurk.  which  otbsrwiss  sre  Uttls  Uksly  to  find  Oermsny.  we  sre  now  faced  for  some  ysars  first  the  time  elemsnt.  and  second  the  vary 

s  msrkst.  snd  soma  surplussi  passible  from  with  large  axpsodlturss  for  relief  for  these  Importsnt  fsct  that  s  constitutional  amend* 

tha  South  Amsricsn  atatss.    It  wotUdsssm  to  psoplc.    Indeed,  it  to  something  new  In  bu-  ment.  once  adopted,  cannot  be  repsaled  cs- 

me  that  soma  luppUes  could  well  bs  fur-  man  htotory  for  the  conqueror  to  undsrtaks.  cept  by  vote  of  two-thirds  ot  the  Itstsa. 
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vlUcli  might  Iw 
1M 


or  tlM  procrMtlnatton  o( 


rUal  to  all 

eootrolpd  by  tb« 

MvtDtaon 


Tbo  ^OMtloo  vhlch  sbouid  b« 
■pooaeri  of  th«  amendment  u 
should  w*  of  this  generation  u 
of  our  children  In 
of  which 
r?     Surely,  on  the  record 
parformance.  we  have  no  valid 
requisite  wladom.     Why  not 
make  their  own  fre«  dectaion  1 
of  conJitlona  which  tbey  wUl 
and  which  we  cannot   poaalbly 
That  la  the  easence  of  the 
and  we  would  pay  ouraclTca  a 
toaapliment  In  undertaking  to 
It.     This  amendment   la  one 
not  paaa.  and  the  Star  hopes 
never  ba  written  Into  the 


posed 


democri  tic 


Rtii4aariet  m  Navtl  Hot  Htolt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMi^RKS 
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his:     Why 

r  dertake  to 

iny  and  all 

be  fore- 

of  our  own 

cl  aim  to  the 

pern^t  them  to 

the  light 

ve  to  face 

antlcipata? 

procaaa. 

blgfily  dubious 

-circuit 

wtllch  should 

tbat  It  will 


ct  n 
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Conat  tutlon. 


or 

HON.  L.  NENDa  RlVlERS 

or  aotrrH  c*aoLiMA 
IN  TRX  ROUS!  OF  RCPRS8K5  TATIVC8 

Fridat.  February  2i.  lii? 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr  Speaker  It  Is  with 
extreme  satl«(actlcn  that  I  f  arn  of  a 
report  recently  rendered  by  tie  Council 
on  Medical  Education  of  the  American 
Medical  AsAoclatlon  by  the  di«  inguished 
Dr.  M.  G.  Westmoreland,  of  tfie  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

The  report  referred  to  cites  jthe  splen- 
did accomplishment  of  the  Sureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  4avy  con- 
ceming  retidenclea  in  naval  hospitals. 
The  report,  among  other  thijigs,  states 
AS  follows: 

n  la  elaarly  evidant  that  mor*  Aonaiructivt 
•ffitrt  has  been  made  by  the  ^  nvy  toward 
the  creation  of  sccept4bie  residfiiclea  than 
any  FMarai  aganc) 


M' 


Ri:oRD  with* 

agoncy  of 

saU«fac- 

llf    thii 

lime  fri(«nd 

of  thr 

iison,  and 

iMinialn  a 

mn 

Improvn 

Us  phases 


I  sa 


nt  ral 


oiianlMati 


0 


I  place  thi«  report  in  the 
out  reflecting  un  any  other 
tha  federal  Oovernment 
tion  is  BO  pronounced  beca 
fact  that  I  have  been  a  long 
of  the  present  Aurgetm  Uf 
Navy,  Admiral  CUfTurd  A  Hw 
Uecauae  II  la  his  desire   lu 

splendid  •tamlard  fur  hl« 
and  II  U  his  mnMant  effttrl 
medirine  and  swrvery  In  All  of 
thrmighoiii  Ihe  Navy 

In  till*  rndeavur.  i  know  h 
th«  unlimited  baekini  of  th« 

RaaiaeNriie  in  N4v«t  HnajitMJi 

II  to  eleerly  evident  that  m««fe 
effort  has  been  mad*  toy  the  Nav) 
erealltm  ut  ae<>ep<able  reeldenrlfi 
Pederai  sienrv     Thia  new  adven 
lulled  from  the  hill-time  seei 
Chairman  nf  the  Advtaory  So«r« 
Bpectalues  to  organise  the 
denry   training      The  "eaaentlal  i 
training  programa  -  have  been 
the  entire  couneU   suff   for  cittlclam 
elooely    pandlels    the    council  i 
Other  full-time  aaalgnmenta  to 
program  hare  Included  a  naval 
a  diplomau  of  the  Joard  of  Internal 
ctne.    A  group  of  clTUlan  coi 
sentlng  approdmately  19  apeclaltica 
a  dear,  of  a  medical  school,  sere  ml 
of  ipecUlty  boerds.  a  oonstiltaqt 


ilgn  ne 


det  Us 


Will  have 
Com  rase 


iinsiruellve 

luward  the 

than  any 

lire  has  re* 

nt  ttr  the 

of  Medical 

of  real* 

of  tbeae 

submitted  to 

and 

ntials. 

etlTSte  tbla 

cfBcer  who  la 

Medl- 

I  repre- 

Include 

membera 

troaa  tbe 


council,  tnd  outataadlng  dlplotttatea.  ThU 
group  hiia  met  several  times  fbr  guidance 

and  control  of  the  realdency  program  In 
narat  hcapltals.  In  addition,  tbe  training 
branch  U  In  more  or  less  constant  corre- 
spondence with  members  of  tAe  Board  of 
Consuiunta  for  advice. 

Local  civilian  consultants  have  been  ap- 
pointed tteforc  the  training  program  has  been 
actlTated  In  a  hospital.  These  local  con- 
sultants are  not  limited  to  otScers  In  the 
Naval  Reaerrca.  but  Include  board  members, 
profeaaori.  and  local  teachers  of  proven  value. 
The  major  services  will  have  several  loca! 
consultants  whose  duty  is  to  visit  the  hos- 
pital regularly  for  ward  roimda  to  give  or- 
ganized Inatructlon  to  the  hoiBe  staff  and 
to  guide  the  Department  In  the  over-all 
training  program.  In  fact.  It  la  tbe  custom 
of  severHl  of  these  consultants  to  take  the 
realdents  in  naval  hospiuls  to  their  civilian 
teaching  centers  for  additional  rounds,  con- 
ferences, and  other  types  of  specialty  In- 
structlor.  In  these  major  services,  such  as 
Internal  medicine,  there  are  a  sufflcient 
number  of  consultants  so  that  an  average  of 
one  civilian  teacher  wUl  be  present  each 
weekday  for  a  minimum  of  2  hoxirs. 

Only  s  few  hospitals  will  be  used  for  real- 
dency tr  lining.  There  are  nine  major  cen- 
ters where  several  residency  progranoa  will 
be  act! VII  ted.  All  but  one  Is  located  in  the 
same  conmunlty  where  a  strong  medical 
school  Is  found.  A  total  of  six  other  hoa- 
pltala  Will  be  uaed  for  one  or  a  few  of  tbe 
major  reiidencies.  To  date  there  are  only 
six  of  the  principal  centers  that  have  been 
activated  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
obtaining  s  lulBcient  amount  of  consultation 
and  guidance  to  guarantee  a  program  that 
exceeds  the  esaentiala  and  to  complete  the 
detail  of  arrangements  for  local  civilian  con- 
sultants. Obaages  In  policy  are  no  longer 
common  becauee  of  the  varloua  Items  men- 
tioned. 

Inspections  of  80  of  the  naval  hospltala 
have  been  made  by  the  council's  staff.  Re- 
ports are  typed  and  Indicate  that  a  wealth 
of  cltnlail  material  la  available.  Conserva- 
tive reconuDaadatlons  for  approval  have  re- 
sulted In  aeaeplanee  of  70  reaidenciea  by  both 
Uie  council  and  the  respective  specialty 
board.  In  addition,  one  limited  and  one 
principal  center  remains  to  be  inspected. 
Changes  in  the  chief  of  a  department  and 
an  inoreitse  In  the  quality  of  teaching  mate* 
rial  at  some  of  the  principal  centers  will 
result  In  addltumHl  (Rciliiiea  that  can  be 
ap|)r<»ved  Tlilrty-Mven  rMUleiiclea  in  tha 
principal  tsachuis  cenieis  ittive  been  reeom* 
mended  Wf  llM  eoUMll  aUlf,  but  linva  nut 

been  clgarMl  by  lUt  batni.  FMriy'sis  real- 
deitmaa  n  these  aaine  aaillefli  have  been 
appriivad  by  b«'th  the  aouMll  and  ihe  re< 
apeiiiive  a|ieelaliy  biafi, 

AM  i4  iHe  reeideney  tralniM  tw  ngvgl 
••mfera  will  n«ii  be  immed  Im  the  i>eiiiers 
li«et)il«ltt4l  aUtive  All  sfliva  Itileieal  m 
muuiumiMim  tMvilMii  (eet'hliig  oeitieta  liaa  n* 
BMllMl  M  arrNMgeMisMla  fiir  ll-mMlll  ilMl 
ahiitier  inursea  |,«ti  July  Ihefl  wgff  ovtr  40 
e«imMiiu»ieitt«  iiM  ••tie  ttr  mure  naval  itlRtiera 
iu  ratal y»  lg  iiuinlhs  ol  iralnliin  Ih  deeigiiai* 
•d  ape<>u  (ie«  al  siMh  ItxatloiM  as  Massavhu* 
setts  (ie  teral  Nnepttal,  Lahey  CIttiir.  Har* 
vard  University  New  Yitrli  HiNttntal  Memo* 
rial  M'wpltal,  Meltevtie  MiMpital.  Uttlver«lty 
of  Peniiiylvanla.  JetTeraon  HuSpKnl,  Julina 
Mophins  IJniveraiiy.  Duke  t^niveraity.  North* 
weetern  t;nlversity,  Washington  University, 
University  of  tows.  Mnyo  Ctinir,  University 
of  California,  and  several  others  Additional 
eommltiTients  have  been  made  since  July  by 
eqtially  outatanding  civilian  teaching  een- 
ters:  alK>.  a  variety  of  civilian  abort  coorses 
of  leas  than  12  months  have  designated  that 
enrollmeata  will  be  kept  open  for  naval  oS- 
cers.  More  than  83  medical  ofBcers  are  cur- 
rently enrolled  In  8-  to  la-montL  courses  In 
renowned  dvUian  centers. 

Several  of  the  other  hospitals  that  have 
been  Inspected  wlU  be  used  for  a  abort  pe- 


riod to  furnish  refresher  Instruction.  Ap- 
polntmenta  to  duty  under  Instruction  In  this 
fashion  will  not  carry  board  credit  but  like 
the  short  couraes  In  civilian  centers  can  act 
as  a  buffer  for  physicians  who  are  selected 
for  residency  training  tnit  miut  be  aaalgned 
tmtu  a  vacancy  occurs  in  an  activated  and 
approved  program. 

Variety  of  teaching  material  is  also  dis- 
tinctive of  Navy  hoepltals.  In  addition  to 
the  service-connected  disabilities  and  the 
common  ailments  of  such  a  large  number  of 
personnel  there  is  a  huge  volume  of  teach- 
ing material  derived  from  veterans  of  pre- 
vious wars.  Shipyard  workers  and  other  em- 
ployees fumlah  a  variety  of  degenerative  dls- 
eaae  and  Industrial  medicine  for  a  broader 
educational  program.  Apparently  the  Navy 
hospitals  are  the  only  Federal  unite  where 
a  sufflcient  volume  of  teaching  material  is 
found  In  pediatrics,  gynecology,  and  obstet- 
rics to  justify  separate  residencies  In  theae 
specialties.  Medical  officers  on  other  serv- 
ices will  gain  experience  in  differential  diag- 
noals  and  in  the  care  of  these  patienta 
throughout  consultation  and  referrala  as  Is 
common  in  large  civilian  hospitals. 

The  items  mentioned  in  this  report  are 
distinctive  of  tbe  Navy  program.  Other  agen- 
cies have  either  not  developed  along  these 
lines  or  have  done  so  only  recently  and  are 
still  In  a  stage  of  flux  wherein  changes  of 
policy  are  both  common  and  sudden.  The 
progressive  Improvements  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  on-the-scene  consultation  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  a  stabilized  program  has 
evolved  are  highly  commendable  and  ahould 
be  considered  favorably. 

IMPOSTAMT    FACTS    CHAKACmtSTIC   OF    NAVAL 
RZaiDtNCXSS 

Principal  teaching  centers:  Bethesda.  Md.: 
Chelsea,  iiass.:  Great  Lakea.  111.:  Houston, 
Tex.;  Long  Beach.  Calif.:  Oakland.  Calif.: 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  St.  Albans,  N.  T.;  and 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

Limited  residency  Instruction  will  be  acti- 
vated at  Annapolis.  Md.  (obstetrlcs-gynecol- 
ogy):  Corona.  Calif,  (tuberculosis,  medical 
surgery,  obatetrlcs-gynecology ) :  Norfolk,  Vs. 
(obstetrlcs-gynecology);  Portsmouth,  Vs. 
(medicnl  surgery,  obetetrlea-gynecolofy): 
and  Brooklyn.  N.  T.  (pathology,  obatetrlcs- 
gynecology,  surgery,  medicine). 

Residencies  have  begun  at  Philadelphia,  bt. 
Albans.  Oheleea,  and  OaUaiMI,  while  at  Long 
Beaeh  and  Beiheeda  proWams  are  being 
solved  which  wUl  Insure  good  residency 
training. 

Basmples  of  loaal  eonsultanu  (Internal 
medU'iits  la  used  far  tBaae  eismplaai :  Phils* 
deiphis  Dra  Keen.  Crane.  Poie,  t'reiun,  and 

WltUrd  Jefferaon  Medirnl  HutliMil  Will  be 
llaetl  (•)(  ImaUi  kti|ii||i>a  jiialrunlUdl  HI,  Al* 
bans,  tvr*  MeMiitiiet,  HIihiIi,  and  r)(>iiiiUsi 
New  YMrk  Univeraiiy  fitr  baatu  aiisitiMi, 
rhelsea,  Dra  Hprsgue,  Mreiley,  Rurrage,  M«« 
(Itiiiiii,  HtHti.  and  Nurentss  Oahlaitd.  Dra. 
Ninaeil,  N«wentolm>m,  and  fJrenahatv.  Addi* 
iiunnl  appoMilMania  are  euntemplNied 
Rtevan  tit  Iter  iMbl  ftp|Miiiii  mania  have  already 
iteen  matie  at  Kther  leailuitM  fsitiar*,  even 
iliiiMHlt  III"  reaideney  pri)«rt«in  Itaa  nni  yet 
been  seilvated  Theee  inoludu  deant,  pro* 
teeeora,  and  nutatanding  atteriallau 

Nstional  ootMUltanta  reprem»ntin|  all  ape* 
PiBltlee  and  the  eouncil  have  met  aeversl 
times  tu  guide  the  pulioiea  on  re«ldency 
training     Bsaentlals  for  residency  training 


In  the  Navy  etoeely  follow  the  eaeentlala  for 
the  council.  Total  of  aoa  realdents  will  be 
trained  in  all  specialties  each  year:  only  146 
have  t>ecn  appointed  this  year.  Porty-alx 
reeldences  )n  the  principal  centers  havs  t>een 
approved  by  the  councU  and  th*  boards. 
Thlrty-eeven  other  reconunendatiwns  have 
been  made  by  the  council. 

The  scope  of  teaching  material  includee  all 
age  groupa.  (Pediatric  residences  have  been 
recommended  for  approval  after  they  were 
investigated,  and  the  large  number  of  vet- 
erans from  World  War  I  Insuree  adequate 
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teaching  material  in  the  older  groupe.)  Both 
sexes  sre  represented.  Several  obatetrlcs  and 
gynecology  programs  have  been  accepted  by 
both  tbe  board  and  council. 

M.  O.  WisncoaztAm,  If.  D. 


Address  of  SpMkcr  Jasepk  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
of  Massachnsetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  TRX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSBNTATIVBS 
Friday.  Februart  28.  1947 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  R»c- 
o«D,  I  include  an  address  by  the  Hon- 
orable JoaspH  W.  Mahtw,  Ja.,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers'  Association,  in 
Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday.. February  26. 
The  Speaker.  In  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent addresaes  of  his  career  outlined  a 
legislative  program  for  this,  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  and  expressed  his  confidence 
that  this  Congress  would  make  history 
by  passing  legislation  which  would  put 
the  United  States  of  America  on  Its  feet 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Oovemor  Duff,  Mayor  Sam- 
uels. Senator  Martin.  dUtlngulshed  gueata. 
and  fellow  Americans.  I  am  glad  to  ahare 
the  apeaklng  program  with  your  splendid, 
able,  and  progreaalve  Oovemor  Duff  and  your 
distinguished  Senator  Mabtin.  who  in  a  few 
brief  weeks  has  made  a  Ane  impraealon  upon 
his  oolleagues  for  bU  abUlty  and  good  com- 
mon senae.  I  am  pleased  to  see  here  thu 
fins  big  delegation  of  Republican  Congrees- 
men  from  Pennsylvania,  who  through  their 
sturdy  support  of  sound  Americanism  are 
making  a  notable  contribution  to  putting 
America  back  on  the  right  track 

X  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  a  mes- 
sage from  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentaiivaa  wbleb  I  believe  will  give  you  cour- 
age and  alreugth  In  helping  lu  put  America 
on  the  track  ta  happiar  Htid  betitu  days. 
A  united  RepiibllcHii  memberihip  U  deter' 
mined  thfit  it  will  keep  ralth  with  tha  Amsi- 
laan  pettpis  and  reattJia  aanlty,  htmesty,  and 
•Ineeriiy  In  our  Hatltinal  aovsrnmeni. 

Our  prifiam  for  the  seaaUm  ii  an  amhi. 
llnua  line  We  ittall  tabs  (he  lovernineiii 
•Ul  Of  Itir  people*'  hair  by  itrlking  ufl  ilie 
•haehlM  nf  bureaupracy  whli>h  lioUl  the 
AineMtaii  peiipie  In  biMUtage  and  raaitliia 
the  fiesiliMn  nf  sellnn  whlrli  la  naceaeary 
ir  w»  are  in  have  an  eiipandlng  e<'<tiiufny> 
II  U  inir  mirpoae  In  ralurn  AineriM  Ie  •«■ 
♦•wey  and  sanity  in  gnvernmsnt, 

Wt  faee  in  tiili  Nitlon  tttday  rertsin  eon* 
ditloni  Which  we  ntust  etamine  very  closely. 

We  sre  hnw  In  our  thirteenth  year  of  a 
deaperate  drive  by  lubverainniitt  to  destroy 
our  American  system  of  economy  and  of 
■ovemment.  They  would  set  up  a  central* 
iaed  government,  with  a  false  form  of  con* 
•titutlonallty.  and  the  heart  and  purpoae 
of  a  communlatle  or  fasclatic  despotism. 

This  drive  to  destroy  our  American  ayi* 
tem  of  government,  economy,  and  eoeiety 
is  still  under  way. 

Many  well-meaning  people  arc  muled  by 
the  communistic  propeganda.  They  take 
part  in  attacks  on  the  Congrees  and  unwit- 
tingly aid  tbe  effort  to  destroy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  pe<vle  in  the  stabUltv  and 
elBctency  of  otu*  American  Oovemment. 

The  Ktghtleth  CoDgress  is  less  than  2 
months  old. 


tt  wss  organised,  for  tbe  first  time  in 
our  history,  under  a  reorganisation  plan. 
Tou  know  the  outlines  of  that  plan.  Necea- 
alty  and  wladom  required  the  organisation 
to  proceed  with  care. 

Notwithstanding  these  handlcape,  we  have 
done  a  good  job  of  reorganisation  and  are 
now  ready  to  act  expedltloualy  upon  the  leg- 
islative program. 

Tet  before  committees  were  organised,  some 
people  were  demanding  tt^  Congress  lay 
down  an  exact.  deUlled  blueprint  of  where 
the  Congress  wUl  reduce  appropriations:  of 
how  much,  and  where.  It  will  reduce  taxes: 
exarUy  what  kind  of  labor  leglalatlon  it  will 
paaa:  what  changes  will  be  made  In  foreign 
policy,  and  so  on.  These  attacks,  for  the 
moat  part,  were  politically  Inspired  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  us  to  succeed.  They  are 
headed  for  disappointment.  We  will  succeed 
In  our  program,  and  it  will  l)e  a  program 
which  the  people  will  like. 

Tlie  election  of  a  Republican  Congress  did 
not  automatically  solve  every  problem. 
There  are  no  push-button  solutions. 

Any  leadership  attempting  such  rash,  ill- 
advised  leglalatlve  action  as  demanded  by 
those  trying  to  needle  tbe  Eightieth  Congreaa. 
would  not  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
this  Nation. 

The  very  people  making  theee  demands 
for  haphasard  haste  would  be  the  first  to 
criticise  the  eightieth  Congreaa  if  it  at- 
tempted to  leglslau  with  any  stich  speed  aa 
they  demand. 

The  B^ghtieth  Congreaa  is  going  to  leglslste 
with  sll  speed  possible:  but  It  will  not  tie 
stampeded  into  legislating  rashly,  and 
blindly.  We  shall  try  to  leglalau  wisely  and 
well. 

The  United  Statea  of  America  is  today  an 
islsnd  In  the  rising  sea  of  terrorlam.  There 
la  a  dangerotis  trend  toward  atatlam  every- 
where. 

The  most  reactionary  doctrine  ever  promul- 
gated Is  the  poltticai  cult  of  a  ruling  class. 
Whether  It  is  called  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  faaelam.  or  socialism.  It  ta  still 
part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  practice  of 
despousm,  which  does  not  set  men  free, 
but  enalavea  them. 

This  aplrit  of  despotism  la  a  cold,  ruthleee, 
eunntng.  determined  movement  to  deceive 
and  enalava  the  people  of  the  world.  It  Is 
engineered  and  managed  by  men  of  evil 
intent.  Tbey  are  moved  by  an  insatiable 
luat  (or  power  over  their  fellow  men  Tliey 
are  willing  to  sink  eivuiaation  Into  the  pita 
of  ignoranee  and  terrorism  to  satisfy  their 
luai  for  power, 

Thi*  evil  spirit  of  dictatorship  operated 


thhiugh  the  miiet  clever  misre|>reeeniatlon, 
and  rail 
nf  man 


and  ralae  prumiaea,  ever  devised  ay  any  irmip 


Piif  11  years  ihe  priimntera  of  slate  laelal* 
tem  hetre  had  the  ttpiNn  tunny  la  enarl  uji 
iiur  Ndsral  Otivsrnmeni  and  iaitgls  ih*  af* 
fain  i*r  the  AmarMan  people  It  win  tabs 
MtN  than  a  Nw  wiilM  Wt  undo  whsi  Ihty 
Hfivi  done,  tl  will  refulrf  wtadmn,  patlanit. 
MMlrMiralnt. 

Only  a  feaHiM,  detarmlned  »p\m  nt  frtg. 
ion  tan  dafeel  the  fpN»d  of  eompuiiory 
povernment  which  thrtatena  le  enelave  Mm 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Those  who  defama  our  Ameriean  iiyitem 
falsify  every  fact  of  hiatory.  They  do  not 
want  to  admit  tbe  miracles  of  progrees  In 
peace  and  defense  In  war  which  we  have 
aceemplisbed  in  our  Amertean  way. 

Tboee  who  seek  to  deetroy  America  use 
many  teehniques. 

They  try  to  concentrste  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
enable  their  wre^ers  in  the  bureaus  to 
strangle,  first,  the  small  community  in- 
dustries snd  tnislneesec,  and  eecond.  the 
bigger  business,  through  a  multiplicity  of 
controls.  They  almost  succeeded.  I  do  not 
have  to  remind  you  how  they  crippled  in- 
dtBtry.  and  agriculture,  and  the  retail  estab- 


IlsbmenU  of  this  Nation  with  those  regula- 
tions. Indeed,  I  beeltate  to  recall  to  you  the 
painful  memories  of  those  daya  In  which  beef 
producers  were  adviaed  from  Washington  not 
to  slaughter  any  more  "female  steers."  And 
that  aagc  advice  that  farmers  take  the  shoes 
off  their  horses  each  night  to  aave  wear — or 
perliapa  it  waa  to  change  the  ahoea  on  the 
hoMc's  feet  from  time  to  time  to  even  up  the 
wear  like  automobile  tlrea. 

Another  approach  to  cripple  bualncaa  was 
a  drive  to  destroy  all  rlgbu  vested  in  patents. 

Our  patent  system  was  devised  by  the 
founding  fathers  to  encourage  In veo litre 
dUlgence  to  create  more  and  better  tlxlnga 
for  the  people — all  the  peopkle. 

Every  home  in  America  Including  tbe  poor- 
eat — lias  numerous  oomforta  provided  by  the 
inventive  diligence  and  tbe  prodtictlee 
capacity  of  our  Nation. 

If  the  Commimtsu  and  their  fellow- 
travelera  cotild  have  the  Government  take 
over  patenta  and  dlveat  Inventora  of  the 
fruits  of  their  eager  and  arduoua  labora,  then 
the  inspiration  for  inventive  talent  and 
effort  to  produce  would  t>e  deatroyed. 

There  have  also  been  determined  attempts 
to  destroy  scientific  research  rights.  Every 
indluldual  In  thU  Nation  is  the  beneficiary, 
in  both  neceealtlea  and  luaurlea.  of  long,  ea- 
penslve  adenUflc  reeeerch.  Such  reeeerch 
muat  be  carried  on  by  aggregatlona  of  capital, 
not  poaelble  for  indlvldtiala  or  amall  com- 
panlee.  Scientific  formulas  and  trade-merke 
mtiet  be  properly  protected. 

Still  another  method  by  which  aupervialon- 
Isu  try  to  strangle  business  inltlauve  Is  in 
strlvUig  to  deetroy  vested  intereeU  In  na- 
tional branda. 

Manufacttirers  of  abUlty  and  forealght  put 
fine  quality  into  their  prodticu.  By  aklllful 
management  of  production  tbey  reduce 
pnoea  to  the  minimum  and  aectue  marfceta 
which  win  absorb  then-  branda  of  goods 
year  after  year  If  the  enemlea  of  our  free 
economy  could  iclll  special  branda,  and 
aundardlae  all  labels,  they  could  deetroy 
sll  the  benefiU  reaped  by  the  people  from 
theae  efloru  of  Uiduetry  to  excel  in  qvuillty, 
end  la  economy  of  production  and  lower 
prioee. 

All  of  tbeae  movee  are  to  freeae  all  incen- 
tive for  venture  oapltal  to  go  Into  the  bust- 
neea  of  production  No  sensible  man  or  wo- 
ntan  would  put  money  into  buaineea  without 
hope  of  getting  it  back,  or  of  getting  a  reaeen- 
able  profit. 

M^l  bora  are  alao  tneoleod  dofieit  spend- 
Ing;  lovernmenui  waate:  staggering  national 
deiti  Mgh  laias;  and  the  eonsiaMi  anvil 
ehiirus  eear  tbe  radio,  and  in  eoriatn  eeeUons 
uf  tbe  press,  to  defame  business 

If  ihs  itaiiiinai  n»l«i  van  be  inavoiiidi  If 
fevernnuMiui  sawavsianaes  van  be  multl* 

Elisd  by  lbs  Itureouaraiai  and  if  tasai  aan 
•  feept  heavy  enough  In  destroy  tits  ehanee 
of  a  fair  proAi  return  un  invesimsnia,  ven* 
Hire  eapltal  will  not  eniei  m*  n^wt  uf  el* 
porimeniailtm,  reaearpli,  and  iiitniu*  imn, 
In  au(<li  I'aas  ihs  (•••varnineni  wiiuld  have 

10  Bnsnee  all  businees,  big  snd  Utile.    Ilisi 

11  MMttly  what  tha  inemias  of  our  AMMrlaan 
lyttoM  want, 

The  small  eommuniiy  induetry  faali  llM 
Impaei  of  such  a  hoitue  poltey  Arit.  Tbo 
eeheme  of  the  OoMmunisU  and  their  ans- 
euios  Is  to  destroy  the  ittdependeaee  of  sauil 
business:  the  email  prees:  saall  aririoulttue: 
and  of  labor.  They  would  then  prooeed  to 
make  a  omss  asssult  on  bigger  businees  and 
wreck  It  quickly. 

If  the  Government  finsneed  businsss  It 
wotUd  have  to  control  businees.  It  would 
have  to  imprees  into  economic  servitude  all 
workers:  all  profsssions;  everybody— under 
governmental  decreee. 

Tbe  Amerlean  people— farmers— indtistrial 
workers— white  collar  worker*— professions! 
people — all  want  to  remain  free.  They  wUl 
not  tolerate  being  told  by  an  arrofant  politi- 
cal  Inircaucracy  at  Waahlngtoa  where   to 
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work,  what  to  produce,  what  pay  Khey  may 
neetve.  where  and  how  to  live,  ihlnk  and 
vote. 

Tha  young  men  and  women  a 
want  no  such  Oorernmental  control 
naaa.  Those  who  braved  the  h 
front  Ifnea.  and  tboae  who  labored 
home  front,  want  a  chance  to  de 
own  opp>ortunitles.  Those  who  are 
acienttflc  research,  or  for  business 
or  who  seek  better  jotM  at  better  «  ages,  pre- 
fer to  take  their  chances  of  succee<  leg  under 
the  American  system.  They  know  i  hat  under 
totalitarian  Oovemment  they  have  no  chance 
at  all  except  to  do  what  some  I  ureaucrat 
overlord  might  order  them  to  do.  Free 
Americans  want  no  QoTemment  bo  ises  under 
political  paternallrre.  They  want  :  reedom  of 
action  m  a  fair  field — and  Uiat  we  iropose  to 
give  them  We  must  not  close  tqe  door  to 
opportunity  for  American  youth 

For  13  years,  and  more,  those 
dastroy  and  then  loot  this  grand 
ours  have  shouted  that  success 
thing  to  be  condemned.    Succesi 
desired.     Failure  has  been  held 
kind  of  a  virtu*.    Pallwe  is  not 

Reaaonable  profits  are  the  fair 
venture  capital  invested  in  produ<  t 

Management's  salaries  are  the 
wages  of  men  aAd  women  who 
to  manage  plants  and  market 

Plant  and  tools  are  the  means 
the  wage  earners  produce.     But  w« 
forget,    wage   earners,    farmers, 
people,  management,  and  people 
•11  are  conaumcrs. 

Another   method   by   which 
could  be  wrecked  is  by  fomenting 
aible  strikes  resulting   in  stoppag  s 
ductlon.     Some  of  the  communlsltc 
ers  and  their  unwitting  allies 
gone  to  the  point  of  asserting 
strike  agalnat  the  Ooveriiment  itself 
of    war.     There    exists    no    right 
against  the  Government  by  anytxfdy 
time.    It  cannot  be  tolerated 

Jurisdictional      strikes,      wildca 
strikes  based  trpon  utterly 
manda  cannot   be  tolerated      Thi 
clally  true  In  essential  industries 
Ices  where  the  welfare  of  whole 
or   the   entire   Nation    la    put   in 
These  operations  must  continue 
putes  are  Vlng  settled.     The 
leettve  bargaining  is  essential.     It 
be  fair  and  responsible  on  both 
right  to  strike  U  essential — but  i 
be  distorted  into  license  to  endaifger 
eltlsa.  or  the  Nation. 

Farmers    and    wage    earners    sl^ouid 
must   receive   every   dollar  of 
wages  possible,  consistent  with  a 
prosperoua    economy.      Fanners 
earners  cannot  exist  in  any  other 

3nomy.  except  as  paupers. 

irtlon    and    more    product  on 
prices  and  still  lower  prices,  better 
and  still  l>etter  quality,  are  the 
our    highroad    back    to   national 
prosperity. 

Mere  production .  lower  prices 
quality.  Increase  all  real  Income, 
fit  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
tlon  without  penalizing  anyone 

It  is  to  that  end  we  Intend  t( 
rcaucratic     aquanderinp     of     tht 
money:    to  balance  the   ludget 
taxes:  ukI  to  reduce  the  nationa: 

It  is  to  that  end  we  intend 
sound   foreign    policies   not   detri)nental 
our  domestic  welfare. 

We   know   the   welfaie   of    Am4rica 
upon  a  sound  and  prosperous 
sound  and  prosperous  industry, 
perous  and  satisfied  citiaenry 

World  conditions  today  requir^  America 
to  maintain  an  invincible  natloni  1  defenae. 
That  national  defense  rests  not  a  ione 
armies  and  navies.  Our  armed  fcjrces 
be  eq\ilpped  with  the  most 
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ful.  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  known. 
But  equallv  as  Important  is  a  heme  line  of 
defense  composed  of  citlzeru  who  so  love 
liberty,  who  ars  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
their  American  way  of  life,  and  with  their 
Oovemment  they  will  rise  up  and  defeat  any 
enemy,  from  without  or  within,  who  tries 
tu  change  their  way  of  life  or  wreck  their 
Ckjvemment. 

Contented  citizens  never  revolt. 

Good  plants,  good  tools,  good  tranrporta- 
tion.  good  cdhimunicatlon.  good  business 
management,  good  labor  leadership,  good 
wages,  are  the  invincible  weapons  of  the  de- 
fense lines  on  the  home  front. 

In  160  years  our  American  system  has 
proved  to  be  far  and  away  the  finest  system 
of  government,  economy,  and  society  ever  de- 
vised by  man. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  do  people  live  so 
well,  so  securely,  and  so  happily  as  in  the 
United  States. 

People  all  over  the  the  Nation  are  looking 
to  Washington  for  action.  I  promise  you 
that  action.  The  Congress  knowr.  the  prob- 
lems of  every  Aaarrican  citizen  have  been 
complicated  beyond  reason  by  fGQlies  of  the 
A  ederal  Government. 

Some  of  the  problems  we  Intend  to  solve 
are: 

1.  To  stop  communism  or  fascism  and  re- 
store Americanism. 

2.  To  stimulate  greatly  Increased  produc- 
tion at  lower  prices. 

3.  To  encourage  healthy  business  activity 
free  from  constant  political  attack. 

4.  To  achieve  a  basis  for  Industrial  har- 
mony under  fair  laws  requiring  equal  re- 
sponsibtllty  between  labor  and  management. 

5.  To  effect  economies  and  reduce  waste 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

6.  To  begin  a  program  of  debt  retirement. 

7.  To  free  the  individual  from  excesaive 
taxation  and  governmental  interference. 

There  are  other  pressing  problems.  These 
I  have  enumerated  arj  well  out  in  front  of 
our  program  for  real  Americanism. 

The  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
voted  as  an  earnest  of  its  effort  to  put  our 
governmental  finances  in  order  a  goal  to 
cut  the  budget  of  President  Truman  by 
$6,000,000,000.  This  is  a  worth-while  effort. 
We  must  save  every  possible  dollar  If  we  are 
to  keep  America  solvent. 

If  this  country  cannot  make  an  important 
stride  to  readjust  its  finances  now.  It  is  a 
serious  question  if  it  can  ever  be  done.  To- 
day we  have  a  large  volume  of  Income;  em- 
ployment is  good.  To  say  that  we  cannot 
drastically  reduce  the  swollen  peacetime 
budget  presented  by  the  administration 
would  be  a  confession  that  we  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  do  the  Job  which  must  be 
done  to  keep  America  solvent.  An  America 
which  could  win  the  World  War  must  have 
the  courage  to  win  the  war  to  keep  this  coun- 
try the  land  of  opportunity. 

Business,  large  and  small,  must  be  free  to 
serve.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  to  make  that  possible.  But  busi- 
ness win  not  be  free  to  serve  unless  we  first 
rseognlse  that  business  includes  in  its  scope 
the  activities  of  most  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Government  policy  must  be  framed 
accordingly. 

Business  is  not  a  privileged  few.  It  in- 
cludes the  farmer.  It  includes  the  profes- 
sional man  and  woman.  It  lacludes  the 
specialist,  and  the  skilled  worker.  It  in- 
cludes the  managers  even  though  they  be 
listed  as  employees.  It  Includes  all  white- 
collar  workers.  It  includes  the  holder  of  a 
life-insurance  policy,  or  a  share  of  stock,  or 
a  t>ond.  or  a  mortgage,  or  a  piece  of  property. 
Business  is  the  activity  of  living,  and  of 
filling  human  needs.  Business  is  serving. 
Business  is  investing.  Business  is  insuring, 
and  saving,  and  providing  for  the  future. 
The  rewards  of  business  are  the  rewards  of 
the  people,  and  must  not  be  subject  to  con- 
stant attack  and  depletion  by  government. 


Business  people  are  great  moulders  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  their  respective  fields.  Tou 
can  make  a  great  contribution  to  your  Na- 
tion's welfare  by  taking  the  offensive  and 
striking  from  the  shoulder  against  these 
Communists  and  Fascists  who  seek  to  destroy 
our  American  system. 

While  you  do  that  in  your  home  communi- 
ties, the  Eightieth  Congress  at  Washington 
will  see  to  it  waste  Is  decreased,  and  efficiency 
increased,  in  your  Government:  the  budget 
will  be  balanced:  deficit  spending  will  be 
stopped:  taxes  will  be  reduced  in  the  way 
to  render  the  greatest  good  to  the  Nation. 

Governor  Duff  has  wisely  stressed  the  need 
of  returning  many  activities  from  the  Nation 
to  the  State  and  from  the  States  to  the 
municipalities.  I  say  if  this  can  be  done  the 
people  could  look  forward  to  greater  tax 
reduction. 

America  must  be  kept  safe,  sound,  solvent 
and  secure.  This  can  be  done.  With  the 
support  of  the  millions  of  true  Americans 
who  believe  in  our  principles  and  who  want 
America  to  continue  to  be  the  beacon  of 
hope  and  freedom  for  all  mankind — it  will 
be  done.  We  in  Congress  plead  for  the  co- 
operation of  all  who  believe  in  America  to 
help  us  in  our  efforts. 


Repeal  Also  Fails 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  28,  1947 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  the  coxintry  was  astounded  to  learn 
from  the  testimony  recently  taken  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  regarding  the  drinking  of 
alcoholic  beverages  here  iri  the  city. 

As  a  part  of  my  remark^  1  'nclude  here- 
in a  recent  editorial  from  .  jy  home  town 
newspaper  which  ought  to  arouse  the 
entire  country  on  the  temperance  ques- 
tion: 

KXPXAL   ALSO   FAILS 

Part  of  the  hue  and  cry  tha*  brought  the 
repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  and  the 
end  of  prohibition  was  that  it  would  reduce 
drinking. 

For  the  past  13  years  we  have  been  giving 
that  claim  a  test,  and  it  is  not  holding. 

All  figures  now  available  show  that  there 
Is  far  more  drinking  now  than  during  the 
prohibition  era  and  that  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption is  increasing. 

According  to  the  American  Businessmen's 
Research  Foundation,  the  consumption  per 
capita  in  1945  was  20.25  gallons  as  against 
7.93  gallons  per  capita  in  1930,  when  the  dry 
amendment  was  in  effect. 

In  1934,  1  year  after  repeal,  the  amount  of 
liquor  drtmk  per  capita  was  up  to  10.53  gal- 
lons: in  1935  it  was  12.05,  and,  as  we've  Just 
said,  it  reached  20.25  in  1945.  Plgtires  for 
1946.  not  yet  available,  indicate  even  greater 
constimption. 

In  other  words,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  drinking  since  1934  of  81.5  percent. 

Another  claim  that  ardent  repealists  made 
in  urging  the  restoration  of  legal  liquor  was 
that  there  would  t>e  no  saloons.  Today  there 
are  more  than  400.000.  many  of  which  are 
politely  called  taverns.  Such  spots,  as  far 
as  offering  places  for  crime  breeding,  ars 
the  same  as  saloons. 

FBI  figures  reveal  an  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  for  drunkenness.  The  number 
of  accidents,  especially  highway,  due  to  liq- 
uor, is  far  greater. 
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It  was  also  claimed  that  legalizing  liquor 
would  reduce  taxes.  The  facts  refute  that, 
according  to  the  foundation  which  seu 
fcMTth  that  in  addition  to  a  heavier  burden  In 
taxes,  entirely  aside  from  war-bred  increases, 
for  each  $1  of  levy  on  liquor  there  has  t>een 
a  diversion  of  some  $5  from  legitimate  and 
prtxluctive  business. 

The    repealists,    in    fighting    prohibition, 
loudly  asserted  that  the  dry  amendment  had  ^ 
not  solved  the  matter. 

The  Nation's  drys  can  now  say  with  equal 
right  that  repeal  has  also  failed  to  solve  It 
and  go  further  to  show  that  conditions  are 
even  worse. 


American  Lithuanian  Cooncil,  Lake 
County,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  IVIADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  28.  1947 

Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  unfortunate  situation 
involving  self-government  for  small 
European  countries. 

The  people  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
the  great  Calumet  region  of  Indiana, 
along  with  the  Americans  who  are 
familiar  with  the  true  situation,  are 
justly  protesting  the  present  domination 
of  Lithuania  by  outside  influences.  The 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  "four  freedoms"  which  were  the 
great  incentive  for  our  fighting  men  are 
denied  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

I  wish  to  incorporate  in  my  remarks 
a  letter  received  from  Albert  G.  Vinick 
and  George  M.  Dubickas.  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  American  Lithuanian 
Council  of  Lake  County,  which  further 
elaborates  upon  the  present  position  of 
that  imfortunate  country.  Our  Gov- 
ernment should  act  through  the  United 
Nations  organization  to  rectify  this 
injustice. 

Ameeican  Lithuanian  Council, 
Lake  County.  Ind.,  FebruaTy  20,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Rat  J.  Madden, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

HoNOSABLz  Sntr  Lithuanians  of  Lake 
County.  Ind..  gathered  at  the  observance  of 
the  twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  by  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  held  at  St.  Casimir's  Parish  Audi- 
torium on  Sunday  February  16.  1947.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Lithuanian 
Council,  of  Lake  County,  Ind.,  after  due  de- 
liberations regarding  the  international  situ- 
ation prevailing  in  Europe  after  the  military 
victory,  take  note  of  the  following: 

The  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  free- 
doms" held  out  the  promise  of  freedom,  hap- 
piness, and  justice  to  the  peoples  of  Nazi- 
enslaved  Europe.  This  promise  wa  eagerly 
accepted  as  a  binding  contract  by  the  en- 
slaved peoples.  Anti-Nazi  resistance  move- 
ments were  formed,  and  the  instructions  by 
the  radio  voice  of  America  were  scrupulously 
followed  and  carried  out  by  t^  t  underground. 
Including  the  exceptionally  well-coordinated 
supreme  Lithuanian  committee  of  liberation. 

These  principles  were  written  into  the  inl-, 
tial  Declaration  of  United  Nations  of  Janu- 
ary 1042.  Several  declarations  to  lll>erated 
European  peoples  made  Jointly  by  the  heads 
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of  state  of  the  Big  Three  Powers  seemed  to 
carry  out  these  promises. 

Following  the  military  victory,  however,  the 
Asiatic  peoples  of  the  Philippines,  India,  In- 
donesia. Burma.  Indochina.  Syria.  Lebanon, 
and  Korea  are  the  only  beneficiaries  of  the 
Atlantic  Chartei  which  was  originally  in- 
tended for  European  peoples.  The  "liber- 
ated"  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Slovakia,  Hungary.  Romania,  Bul- 
garia. Yugoslavia,  and  Albania  are.  In  fact, 
subjected  to  systematic  mass  extermination 
and  deportations  of  the  Indigenous  Estonian, 
Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  populations. 

At  the  same  time,  masses  of  political  refu- 
gees from  the  Baltic  states  and  Poland  are 
subjected  to  a  regime  of  moral  and  physical 
terror  and  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the 
UNRRA  with  the  assistance  of  the  American 
occupation  forces,  which  are  left  unguided 
in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty,  wavering, 
and  continual  confusion  created  by  conflict- 
ing directives.  While  Russian  and  Russian 
satellite  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  de- 
bate and  deride  human  rights,  the  victorious 
democracies  lack  the  courage  to  look  squarely 
at  the  facts  and  to  demand  the  restoration 
of  freedom  of  the  Baltic  peoples.  Of  all  the 
war-ravaged  countries,  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  were  and  are  alone  denied  any 
and  all  relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance 
by  UNRRA,  which  Is  paid  for  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  principles  of 
justice  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  are  absent 
from  the  so-called  peace  treaties  dictated 
by  Russia. 

Lithuania,  the  immediate  neigh oor  of  Ger- 
many, and  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  likewise  vital- 
ly interested  In  the  settlement  of  peace  for 
Germany,  were  thus  far  excluded  from  the 
preliminary  negotiations  regarding  the  peace 
treaty  for  Germany.  The  forthcoming  Mos- 
cow Conference  on  Germany  likewise  excludes 
any  and  all  representation  for  the  Baltic 
peoples,  although  both  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration and  the  Republican  Party  are 
committed  to  the  defense  of  the  restoration 
of  the  political  sovereignty  and  freedom  for 
the  Baltic  states. 

Wherefore,  we  demand  that  tht  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  guide  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  back  to  the  principles 
of  justice  and  the  Atlantic  Charter: 

That  the  Moscow  conference  be  limited 
to  preliminary  discussions  with  no  commit- 
ments binding  the  United  States: 

That  the  United  States  demand  forthwith 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  occupation 
armies,  NKVD-MVD  terrorist  police,  and 
Communist  Party  forces  from  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia,  and  lend  assistance  to  the 
peoples  cf  the  Baltic  states,  if  requested  by 
the  accredited  legitimate  diplomatic  agenU 
of  those  countries.  In  restoring  the  political 
sovereignty  and  interim  regimes  of  those 
countries. 

Furthermore,  take  note  of  the  1-day  hun- 
ger strike  by  Baltic  political  refugees  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Moscow  conference.  We 
will  join  them  on  March  10,  1947.  in  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayers  and  will  remind  the 
hardened  consciences  of  today's  masters  of 
the  world  of  their  grave  moral  responsibility. 

Finally,  we  ask  the  United  States  Senate 
to  deny  ratification  of  the  Russian-dictated 
oppressive  peace  treaties  signed  In  Paris  on 
February  10,  1947,  and  to  refuse  to  join  the 
proposed  international  refugee  organization, 
which  emljodies  oppressive  constitutional 
provisions.  Baltic  and  Polish  refugee  com- 
munities are  fully  qualified  to  administer 
their  affairs  without  the  aid  of  any  inter- 
mediary agency  infested  with  the  agents  of 
the  Russian  NKVD.  and  that  aid  by  the 
American  army  of  occupation  in  Germany 
may  be  rendered  directly  to  the  refugee  com- 
mxmltles. 

Albcr  G.  VtnncK, 

Chairman. 
QmomoM  il.  DtnsicKAS, 

Secretary. 


Resistance  to  tke  hudgtt  CdUnf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  28,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congres.s,  handicapped  by  the  Re- 
organization Act,  has  made  a  greater 
progress  since  it  met  on  January  3,  1947. 
than  any  other  Congress  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  has  not  only 
been  hindered  by  the  detailed  require- 
ments of  the  Reorganization  Act,  but  it 
has  had  every  obstruction  possible  from 
the  minority,  which  has  been  so  long 
inoculated  with  the  spending  and  waste 
virus,  and  also  has  been  confronted  with 
departmental  resistance  to  the  cutting 
of  any  of  their  expenses,  thus  making 
the  task  a  monumental  one. 

Mr.  George  E.  Sokolsky  has  developed 
some  figures  which  are  very  interesting 
and  applicable  to  the  point  imder  discus- 
sion. I  am  inserting  under  unanimous 
consent  as  part  of  my  remarks  his  figures 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  February  28.  1947: 

THZBX  DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  that  the 
estimated  cut  in  the  budget  of  $6,000,000,000 
or  of  $4,500,000,000  means  something.  Those 
are  tentative  figures  required  by  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  but  which  are  binding  upon 
nobody,  not  even  as  an  estimate  or  a  promise. 
'  Obviously,  no  Congress  could  pass  a  budget 
between  January  3  and  February  15  unless 
it  accepted  the  Presidential  estimate  as  is. 
The  Presidential  estimate  is  l>ased  upon  de- 
partmental estimates  as  passed  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  are  inevitably  high. 

Most  departments  ask  for  much  more  than 
they  will  get  to  bulwark  their  actual  require- 
ments. This  process  is  as  old  as  the  bills  and 
every  son  has  tried  it  on  his  old  man. 

Therefore,  it  should  surprise  no  one  that 
the  departments,  bureaus,  and  olBcss  try  to 
work  it  on  Congress. 

In  an  older  and  saner  period  of  our  history. 
Congress  often  sought  to  please  everybody  by 
spending  other  people's  money  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  conservative  grandfather  who 
watched  the  Treasury.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
by  nature  profligate  with  public  funds  and  as 
he  had  adopted  the  Hopkins  theory  that  a 
nation  can  spend  Itself  Into  prosperity,  the 
roles  were  reversed  and  Congress  showed  some 
regard  for  Providence  and  thrift — but  not 
too  much. 

The  national  budgetary  expenditures  of 
the  American  people  rose  in  an  amazing 
spiral : 

Expenditures  chargeable  against  ordinary 
receipts 

1932 $4.  947.  000. 000 

1936 9,068.000,000 

1940 9, 127.  000, 000 

1941 12.  774.  000.  000 

1942 82,  491,  000,  000 

1945 100.  404,  000,  000 

1947 '  87,  500, 000,  000 

>  Presidential  estimats. 

It  is  interesting  but  not  significant  to  com- 
pare these  figures,  say,  with  the  expenditures 
for— 

1912 •««>.  881. 000 

1922 — 8.  795, 000.  000 
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In   Itn.  the  total   national   lnco4ie 
MiJ30jOOOMO:  tlM  expenditures  of 
eral  Oovemment  amounted  to  $3  MS 
or  more  than  46  percent.     In   1940 
we  went  to  war.  the  total  natiacal 
was  •77.574.000.000  while  the  expenditures 
OoTernment     verc    n.lTtJOOOJOOO.    oi 
than  11  7  percent.     In  I»4A.  a  war 
national  Income  was  tl40jBV3 .000.000 
expenditures   were  •10O.4O4J)00j000. 
than  sa  percent. 

Similarly    the  public  debt  raae. 
the  Pvdaral  debt  was  tn^soo.oooXMO; 
It  was  •6S.MOiiOO.000;  In  1946.  It  bai 

•atojoo.000.000. 

It  to  only  natural  and  xisual  for  < 
ysttncDt  of  goremment  to  demand 
money  as  tt  received  the  year  before 
more.     Bureaucrats  and   politicians 
vote  thammlem  out  ai  )o>m.    Rare, 
to  tiM  man  wbo  to  prepared  to  my.  "ity 
!•  #am.    AboUah  my  rAm."    ItM  Ar  ny 
Mavy   always    face    prospective    enen  les.    as 
they  should,  to  keep  in  trim,  and  tbejj  always 
want  more  money 

Pew   Oovemment   agencies 
Army  and  Navy,  are  ettcient 
demand  that  an  employee  do  a  day 
for  a  day's  pay. 

Wvm  of  tiiem  are  provktant  In  tlM 
iturea  for  auppUm.     Few  of  them 
Ufy   the   expenditure   of   everv 
receive  by  approved  methods  of 

We  could  afford  profligacy  in 
wtMO  we  were  a  rich  eountry.  that  lA.  when 
the  ratio  between  national  ncome  ai  d  Oov- 
ernment  expcndlturw  was  svtch  tt  ..l  the 
•ISmen  found  taxes  not  burdensoc  te  and 
«oald  sare.  ou'.  of  hta  earnings.  suSc  ent  for 
hto  Ofwn  tmproveoMnt.  Tbat  to  bo  longer 
troe.  Tbe  Oovemment  is  loaded  6tn  n  with 
debt  which  to  a  burden  upon  the  peo;  ite;  the 
IndtvMtial  dttaen  to  loaded  down  wit  ti  taxes 
which  are  an  Impediment  to  nattoqal  eS- 
daoey  and  productivity. 

TMa  to  a  time  for  eeonomy.  wtkere 
will  not  interfere  wltb  affecuve 
fcBse  and  tbe  smantlal  aervioca  of 
mast.    Waste  to  neither  effective  noi 
ttoU.     Waste  knows  no  Justiac\tl'^  t 
to  an  Insult  to  the  Intelll^nce  of 
payer  and  an  admtoaton  of  Usc-impet4nce 
the  wastrel. 

If  the  present  Oonsram  eUmlnatecJ  waste, 
abolishes  the  uaelem.  kllto  off  the  otoao  eacent. 
c«ta  cut  the  IneAclant.  and  makea  ( lovcm- 
ment  a  competent  rather  than  a  pr  lOlsate 
agency  of  the  people,  the  budget  can  be  cut 
by  many  billions.  Coogren  has  unt  il  July 
1  to  do  that  Job  and  ought  to  go  lt)draaU- 
oaUy. 
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Fridmt.  Febntarv  2i.  1947 
LODQK.    Mr.     Speaker. 


leftTe  grmntad  to  extend  my  rems  rks  In 
the  RscOBS.  I  include  the  foUovir  g  ad- 
dress of  Roo.  JoggpH  W.  M&kTir.  Ji.. 
Speaker  of  the  Rouse  of  Represent  itlves. 


at  a  Lincoln  Day  gathering  of 


under 


"lorth 


CaraUaa  Republicans  held  at  Wii  tston 


Salem,  on  Saturday.  February  15 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  come 
^ilendld  gathering  of  men  and 


1M7: 

M  thto 
who 


are  loyally  vupportlng  the  Republlean  pro- 
gram of  putting  thto  country  back  on  the 
American  track.  I  am  pleased  to  share  the 
speaklrtg  program  with  my  good  friend,  the 
former  Oongresswoman  from  Connecticut,  the 
Honorable  Clare  Bomhe  Luce  Her  voluntary 
retirement  from  Congress  was  a  great  loss  to 
our  party  and  to  our  country.  It  Is  gratify- 
ing to  nee  she  Is  still  active  in  helping  Amer- 
ica solve  the  many  dtflrult  probtems  of  na- 
tional and  world-wide  importance. 

As  we  gather  here  tonight  to  pay  honor  to 
the  memory  of  6ne  of  America's  Immortal 
sons — Abraham  Lincoln — we  are  saddened  by 
the  passing  of  former  Gov.  O.  Max  Oard- 
ner.  one  of  North  Carolina's  great  political 
leader*  and  one  whom  I  was  privileged  to  call 
a  personal  friend.  He  was  struck  down  on 
the  eve  of  his  sailing  to  his  new  post  as 
American  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's,  where  It  was  expected  be  would  ren- 
der a  nigh  servloe  to  the  Nation. 

Max  Gardner  was  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can; a  num  who  devoted  many  years  of  his 
life  to  puMIc  service.  Had  he  remained 
among  us  he  would  have  gone  on  to  still 
greater  honors  In  his  career  of  public  service. 
May  he  find  peace  and  rest. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  two  outstanding 
traits  of  character  which  grew  broader  and 
deeper  untU  they  became  the  most  notable 
of  hto  qualities :  They  were  his  profound  faith 
In  the  power  of  right  and  hto  patience  and 
flrmneas  when  baaet  by  grave  and  pressing 
problems. 

Lincoln  always  refused  to  be  stampeded 
Into  actlcm  before  he  bad  studied  hto  prob- 
lem throijgh:  and  he  never  3rtelded  to  any 
personal  impulse  of  resentment,  or  the  urg- 
ing of  some  of  hto  advisers  to  act  In  malice. 
Hto  poltcles  were  always  directed  toward  the 
welfare  oT  hto  country  and  never  to  advance 
bimaelf.  Hto  goals  were  the  common  good 
and  never  narrow  partisan  advantage. 

The  bitterness  and  strife  which  In  his 
day  divided  this  Nation  have— thank  GckI— 
long  been  healed.  The  sons  of  the  South, 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  sons 
of  the  North,  hsve  in  more  than  one  war 
laid  down  their  lives,  or  borne  wounds  and 
suffering,  in  the  cause  of  their  common  ideals 
and  their  beloved  country. 

Today  we  are  one  people — a  Nation  undi- 
vided— ot  free  men  and  women.  The  great- 
est contribution  the  South  can  make,  not 
only  to  Its  own  welfare  but  to  the  national 
good  as  well,  would  be  to  have  two  strong 
political  parties.  T^e  South  has  long  been 
retarded  because  of  Its  one-party  monopoly. 
You  of  North  Carolina  have  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  lead  the  movement  to  lift  the 
South  to  greater  Influence  In  the  Nation. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  fotmder  of  the 
Republican  Party.  The  Inspiration  of  hto 
life  and  character  belongs  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion. 

Lincoln  felt  bU  Ideals;  be  lived  his  prin- 
ciples. In  the  plain,  simple  language  of  the 
people,  he  stated  them  profoundly  and  per- 
atiaalvely.  Rto  homely  phrases  probably  have 
done  more  to  keep  before  us  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  free  government — "of  the  psi^le.  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  "—than  all  the 
books  on  the  theory  of  govenunent  ever 
written. 

Lincoln  firmly  believed  our  Government's 
proper  and  consUtuUonal  function  is  to  pre- 
serve the  liberties  of  iu  clttcens-^not  to 
pander  to  the  selflah  wanu  of  any  alngle 
grcNip,  or  be  a  brake  on  the  Nation's  economic 
Ufe. 

At  Gettysborg  In  «  Uneoln  declared  we 
were  teatlng  whether  our  Nation,  or  any  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty  and  dedtoated  to 
freedom  could  long  endure. 

Again  today,  at  the  end  of  the  naost  ter- 
rible war  in  htotory.  we  are  testing  in  Amer- 
ica whether  our  Nation,  conceived  in  liberty. 
and  equality  of  opportunity,  can  long  endure. 
Our  solutions  of  our  problenu  will  have 
world-wide  effect.  They  wUl  determine 
whether  liberty  or  tyranny  to  finally  to  follow 


the  heroic  sacrifices  of  our  own — and  of  those 
of  other  countries — who,  through  the  years, 
have  laid  their  all  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Upon  the  new  Republican  Congress  has 
devolved  a  grave  responsibility  to  correct 
errors  which,  if  not  checked,  will  surely  de- 
stroy our  system  of  free  government. 

The  tendency  inherent  In  all  governments 
to  constantly  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  Governments  seek  nnire  and 
more  power  tor  themselves.  They  Impose 
higher  and  higher  taxes  with  which  to  pay 
for  their  extravagances  and  to  maintain 
themselves  in  power.  When  governments  in 
the  past  have  gone  too  far  In  depriving  the 
people  of  their  liberties,  or  have  imposed 
taxes  too  great  for  them  to  bear,  the  people 
moved  to  remedy  the  situation — even  though 
the  only  remedy  available  to  them  was  re- 
bellion. The  Eightieth  Congress  will  secure 
thto  relief  for  our  people  the  eatfer  way — by 
legtolation.  That  to  one  of  tbe  gr«at  bless- 
ings of  our  American  system. 

I  think  this  is  an  appropriate  occasion  for 
me  to  make  some  observations  concerning 
the  Congrem  and  the  problems  it  faces. 

Our  opponents  spent  more  than  14  years 
getting  the  country  into  the  fix  tt  to  in,  and 
now  they  Inatot  thtftrwe  mtwt  lay  down  an 
exact  blueprint  of  detailed  remedies  in  less 
than  6  weeks.  Well — that  to  an  \uiinten- 
tlonal  compllntent  to  our  Republican  govern- 
mental capacity,  perhaps,  but  we  dont  In- 
tend to  be  stampeded  into  unwise  or  111- 
coDsldered  action.  We  Intend  to  move  as 
fast  as  possible  constotent  with  wise  and 
well-considered  legtolation. 

We  promised  a  reduction  Ui  Government 
spending.  There  to  going  to  be  a  reduction — 
a  big  reduction  Ut  Government  spending. 
It  will  be  cut  to  the  bone  In  every  activity. 
Just  where,  in  what  of  the  sccn-es  of  differ- 
ent departments,  bureaus,  and  commimlona 
these  cuts  are  to  be  made  to  being  de  veloped 
by  investigations  into  the  ftmctlona  and 
actlvi'ies  of  those  agencies  which  have  for 
so  long  been  screened  from  the  view  of  the 
taxpayers.  Committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  are  at  work  on  those  problems 
now. 

An  essential  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Eightieth  Congreea  to  tbe  balancing  of  the 
btidget.  To  achieve  a  balanced  budget  tbe 
first  step  to  to  cut  out  all  useleaa  spending. 
big  sums  and  the  many  little  wastes  which 
go  to  make  up  the  big  sums.  The  whole 
problem  te,  of  course,  the  tark  of  the  proper 
committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
It  to  a  problem  requiring  weeks  of  intensive 
study,  long  bearings,  and  carefully  calculated 
concluaions.  No  reasonable  person  expects 
otherwise. 

The  Republican  Congreea  to  pledged  to  the 
paramount  and  luidevlating  purposes  of  cut- 
ting the  budget  to  the  laat  poasibie  douar, 
by  forcing  elBclency  to  replace  waste  and  ex- 
travagance: of  balancing  the  budget;  of  be- 
ginning paymenu  en  the  national  debt:  and 
of  reducing  taxea.  The  Republicans  have 
not  the  slightest  Intention  of  turning  away 
from  these  firm  purposes. 

We  intend  to  begin  payments  on  our 
enormovis  national  debt.  We  must — and  we 
will — revarse  the  trend  of  the  last  decade  and 
a  half  of  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 
and  begin  to  pull  the  Nation  out  of  debt. 
That  can  be  done  by  greater  economy  in 
every  department  of  the  Government  by 
maintaining  a  high  national  income,  while, 
at  the  aame  time  we  can  reduce  taxee.  and 
attain  full  production  to  bring  down  prices 
and  improve  qvudlty. 

Thto  program  to  entirely  feasible  In  our 
Nation.  What  we  need  most  to  the  will  to 
do  It. 

Taxea  will  be  reduced.  They  vlU  be  re> 
duced  in  such  ways  as  will  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  Nauon.  to  aU  the  people,  and  most 
powerfully  to  promou  the  earlleet  return  to 
peaoeUme  prosperity. 

Our  tax  burdens  must  not  continue  to  grow 
unchecked,   as   they  have  the  past  several 
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yaara.  We  must  not  permit  the  Government 
to  feed  on  excessive  taxea,  continue  to  ex- 
pand its  powers,  and  Impose  more  and  more 
costly  controls  upon  us. 

Fortunately,  we  now  have  a  Congress  firmly 
determined  to  relieve  the  taxpayers  of  some 
of  their  tremendous  burden— the  greatest  tax 
burden  in  our  htotory.  We  have  a  Congress 
determined  to  eliminate  unnecessary  func- 
tions in  the  Government,  and  to  demand 
efficiency  and  economy  In  administration. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  why  our  taxes 
are  so  high.  The  national  debt  is  many  times 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  cost  of  the 
war  was  terrific,  but  you  will  remember  taxes 
were  high  and  the  national  debt  was  mount- 
ing skyward  long  before  we  were  plunged 
into  the  war.    Why? 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  implications  are 
profound.  Taxes  rose  and  the  debt  mounted 
beyond  all  reason  because  the  Nation  aban- 
doned, for  a  time,  a  fundamental  principle 
laid  down  by  the  men  who  founded  our  Re- 
public— the  principle  that  thto  should  be  a 
government  of  laws,  and  not  a  government  by 

men. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years,  the  Congress 
gtirrendered  much  of  lU  power  to  the  Execu- 
tive. In  large  part  Congress  delegated  its 
constitutional  duties  to  the  executive  de- 
partments. Our  Federal  Government,  there- 
fore, became  all  too  much  a  government  by 
men — the  men  in  the  administration — and 
ceased  to  be  a  government  of  laws  enacted 
by  the  people's  representatives.  Over  those 
years  more  than  76,000  departmental  regula- 
tions having  the  force  and  effect  of  laws  were 
issued  by  the  bureaucrats.  Many  of  them  are 
still  in  effect — how  many  we  do  not  know. 
We  mean  to  find  out.  There  was.  during 
those  years,  little  Inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  party  In  power  to  check  the  tendency  of 
the  Executive  to  add  new  functions — there- 
fore new  agencies  and  bureaus— therefore 
higher  taxes  to  maintain  them. 

We  face  today  a  national  debt  of  •259,000.- 
000,000— more  than  SI, 800  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

Figure  that  out  for  a  minute.  Every  single 
man  and  woman  in  this  Nation  owes,  as  an 
Individual  share  of  the  Federal  debt — beside 
all  other  personal  obligations  the  sxxm  of 
•1,800.  Every  family  of  four  U  in  debt 
through  the  spending  of  your  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  sum  of  •7,200.  And  remember, 
that  figure  does  not  Include  any  part  of  the 
State,  county,  or  municipal  debts. 

Is  it  any  wonder  taxes  are  crushing — that 
we  meet  them  in  prices,  in  Income,  every- 
where? 

One  of  the  most  Important  obligations 
facing  the  new  Republican  Congress,  there- 
fore, to  to  give  the  country  relief  from  its 
tremendous  burden  of  taxation  by  cutting 
expenditures.  And  Congress  to  going  to  do 
that.  We  shall  carefiUly,  Intelligently,  ex- 
amine the  entire  Federal  Government  and 
determine  what  of  Its  functions  are  usefiil, 
and  what  are  not  worth  their  cost  to  the 
country.  We  mean  to  find  what  functions  or 
powers  can  be  done  better  and  cheaper  by 
the  States,  by  counties,  or  by  municipalities, 
and  to  return  those  functions  and  powers  to 
them.  Yes.  and  what  can  be  done  better  by 
private  business,  and  private  groups,  or  indi- 
vlduals.  will  be  returned  to  them.  Every  Fed- 
eral Government  activity  will  at  last  have 
to  prove  it  to  worth  Its  keep. 

The  Federal  Government  has  got  to  learn 
to  live  within  lu  budget. 

The  money  so  saved  In  Government  opera- 
tions will  help  everyone.  It  will  help  reduce 
personal  Income  taxes;  to  give  relief  to  busi- 
ness where  heavy  Uxes  are  slowing  up  pro- 
duction and  keeping  business  from  making 
Jobs  for  the  people;  to  reduce  the  national 
debt;  and  leave  us  more  money  for  national 
defense.  ^, 

The  exact  details  of  those  tax  reductions 
wUl  be  worked  out  by  the  Way*  and  Means 


Committee  of  the  House,  and  the  correspond- 
ing committee  in  the  Senate.  That  Is  what 
those  committees  are  for.  The  plan  for  tax 
reduction  will  be  a  studied,  scientific,  care- 
fully considered  plan  which  will  give  the  best 
and  broadest  results. 

The  only  way  to  raise  o\ir  standards  of  liv- 
ing to  to  produce  more  of  the  things  we  want 
and  need.  Heavy  taxes  are  a  brake  upon  pro- 
duction. But  taxes  are  not  the  only  brake. 
There  are  others.  Chief  among  them  to  the 
present  confused  state  of  management -labor 
relationships.  We  mmt  find  better  ways  of 
dealing  with  those  Industrial  disputes  which 
retard  or  stop  production  and  injure  our 
whole  economy. 

The  Nation  was  promised  legtolatlve  action 
to  promote  better  labor-management  rela- 
tions, and  to  protect  the  Innocent  public  from 
unmerited  and  unnecessary  hardships. 
There  will  be  such  legislative  action.  It  to 
being  worked  out  carefully  and  with  full 
hearings  and  Investigations  by  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

We  shall  enact  Intelligent  legtolation  to 
hold  both  labor  and  management  to  full  re- 
sponsibility for  their  contracts  and  agree- 
ments. 

Light,  heat,  water,  power,  communications, 
transportation— each  to  vitally  essential  to 
ova  orderly  economy.  To  be  deprived  of  one 
for  even  a  short  while  results  in  discomfort. 
If  not  danger  and  suffering,  to  the  Innocent 
public,  and  Injures  every  businessman  and 
every  worker  wherever  he  may  be. 

We  can  have  a  vastly  Increased  output  of 
goods  and  services  If  both  the  men  of  man- 
agement and  the  men  of  labor,  working  In 
harmony,  give  their  Individual  and  collective 
best  to  their  Jobs. 

Industry  and  labor,  for  mutual  advantage, 
utilizing  modem  methods,  can  Increase  pro- 
duction and  reduce  costs  without  Increasing 
the  hours  of  work  or  reducing  wages. 

A  sUble  economy  requires  labor  and  agri- 
culture to  have  the  highest  wages  and  reve- 
nues possible  vmder  sound  practice.  Busi- 
ness should  have  reasonable  profits.  The 
public  must  have  minimum  prices  and  maxi- 
mum quality.  All  thto  to  entirely  possible  In 
America.  Free  competition — in  a  free  mar- 
ket— with  full  production  will  rapidly  reduce 
prices  to  proper  leveto  and  at  the  same  time 
give  us  more  In  goods  and  services  of  better 
quality  for  every  dollar  we  spend. 

There  are  great  readjustments  which  have 
to  be  made  both  in  Government  and  in  in- 
dustry. But  with  determination,  with  energy, 
with  the  American  know-how  to  get  things 
done,  we  shall  succeed  In  again  putting  our 
country  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity  and 
plenty. 

The  Nation  was  promised  the  confusion, 
secrecy  and  conniving  in  our  foreign  relations 
would  be  remedied.  They  will  be  remedied. 
We  intend  the  American  people  shall  know 
what  is  going  on;  to  what  they  have  been 
committed  In  the  secret  conferences  which 
were  held. 

We  In  America  cannot — we  dare  not — ^tol- 
erate the  forces  which  are  working  for  the 
overthrow  of  our  American  system  of  consti- 
tutional government,  free  enterprise,  and  free 
society.  Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  such 
subverslontots  are  not  active  In  America. 
They  are  very  busy  in  this  country  as  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  and  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  have  revealed,  and  they  have 
penetrated  Into  the  State  Department  and 
other  branches  of  the  Government.  We  In- 
tend they  shall  be  rooted  out  of  their  govern- 
mental  berths,  and  they  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  about  the  revolution  which 
they  seek. 

The  danger  to  which  we  mtwt  be  alert  is 
that  of  subvertlontote— an  organised  and  c\m- 
nlng  minority— trying  to  seise  the  mschlnery 
of  the  government  by  subterfuge  and  eup- 
pieea  any  efforts  of  the  people  to  defend  their 
liberties.    There  U  no  place  In  the  United 


States  of  America  for  those  who  would  OTer- 
throw  our  free  United  States  of  America. 

The  country  must  have  an  adequate,  eco- 
nomical, and  complete  national  defense  so  far 
as  humanly  possible  to  attain.  That  will  be 
done — and  done  carefully  and  thoroughly. 
It  requires  study — Intensive  study — by  the 
Defense  committees  of  the  two  Hotises  of  the 
Congress  because  It  to  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant problems  of  our  continued  national 
existence  and  our  personal  liberties. 

After  the  thunder  and  horrors  of  war  comes 
the  drudgery  of  clearing  up  the  wreckage. 
A  shattered  world  must  rebuild  itself.  Shat- 
tered ideate  miwt  be  reestabltohed  In  a  welter 
of  cynicism  and  a  reaction  of  recklessness. 
Shattered  economies  must  be  reconstructed 
by  peoples  almost  too  war-weary,  frustrated, 
and  discouraged  to  make  the  effort.  Out  cd 
chaos  and  ruin  must  be  forged  new  hope, 
new  energy,  and  new  endeavor. 

We  in  America— aU  creeds,  all  races,  all 
parties,  all  as  Americans — must  consecrate 
ourselves  anew  to  the  task,  under  God,  of 
preserving  the  freedom  and  progress  hallowed 
by  the  brave  men  aiid  women  who  have 
struggled,  and  who  still  struggle,  against 
the  evil  tyranny,  brutality,  and  ruthless  lust 
for  power  which  wo'ild  extinguish  in  suffer- 
ing and  slavery  the  light  of  hope  for  all 
mankind. 

The  price  of  liberty  has  been  lives  which 
were  priceless,  and  human  agony  so  vast  and 
deep  no  words  can  be  found  to  express  It. 
Million*  have  died  for  peace.  We  must  learn; 
we  must  learn,  under  the  banner  of  Chrto- 
tianlty.  to  live  t(x  peace. 

This  world-wide  task  must  be  accomplished 
in  day-by-day  living,  day-by-day  sacrifices, 
day-by-day  progress  tc  better  conditions. 
These  tasks  may  be  undramatlc,  but  upon 
the  fidelity  with  which  tbe  people  perform 
them  rest  the  liberty  and  progress  of  all  the 
world. 

In  America  peace  and  progress  will  be 
found  In  full  production;  full  employment; 
lower  prices;  better  quality;  lower  taxes; 
more  home  rule  and  less  Washington  rule; 
more  individual  opportunity  and  Initiative 
and  less  bureaucratic  dictatorship  and  regi- 
mentation. 

America  has  led  the  world  In  human  liberty 
and  progress.  We  mtist  continue  to  do  so. 
The  reason  we  have  excelled  In  human  liberty 
and  progress  to  because  we  have  achieved  all 
our  bleaslngs,  under  the  BUI  of  Rights — 
through  devotion  to  God,  country,  and  free- 
dom. Only  in  that  way — our  American 
way— «an  human  progress  and  liberty  con- 
tinue. 

All  the  world  will  note,  and  forever  remem- 
ber, what  we  in  America  do  In  this  continuing 
battle  for  liberty  and  progress. 

We  may  let  our  hearts  be  lifted  up  by  hope. 
We  may  with  courage  and  faith  raise  our  eyes 
and  our  alms  to  new  heights  of  human  happi- 
ness and  achievement.  The  America  which 
accompltohed  such  a  marvel  as  winning  two 
wars  without  losing  liberty  may  with  cer- 
telnty  look  forward  to  winning  peace  and 
plenty  in  freedom. 

Japan  planned  and  worked  for  war  for  40 
years.  Mussolini  spent  20  years  arming  f«r 
the  struggle;  Hitler  spent  12  years. 

We  In  America  started  practically  from 
scratch  when  we  were  attacked.  Tet  In  8 
years  we  were  on  the  road  to  victory.  We 
were  able  to  equip  and  train  vast  armiea  for 
the  European  and  African  fronts.  We  eent 
billions  upon  billions  in  war  supplies  to  oxir 
allies  across  the  Atlantic.  And,  on  top  of 
all  that,  we  were  able  to  win  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  practically  tmaided. 

A  nation  which  under  God  can  do  that 
il  a  strong  Nation,  ■  determined  Nation.  It 
to  a  Nation  which  has  yet  to  reach  lU  full 
stature,  which  has  yet  great  promise  for  the 
future:  a  Nation  whose  proepisrtty  and  prog- 
reae  In  peace  are  •■  oerUtn  end  assured  se 
was  Ite  invlnelbUlty  In  war. 
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HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SmTH 

or  wtscowsiw 
IN  THX  HOU8B  OT  RKPRESKNTATIV^ 

Friday.  Februarw  2i.  1947 


Eavld 


Ifr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, iinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  Including  an  article  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  which  appeared  in  the  W 
iBfUm    Evening    Star    for    Wednesday. 
Pitoruary  26: 
Dnxa'  LoMo  TBAnmta  To  ad  Ukttco  SbAics 

ATJiOSCOW— CKOKI  hB  AOVTSn  WnX  AfSCKZ 
BVASTIBAM  POaCXCIt  POLICT 

(By  David  LAvrencc) 
telcctlon  at  John  Poster  Dulles  to  go 
Moscow    Confersnoe    s«    an    adviser    u 
(Tntt«d  SUtiss  dslcfAtkm  and  to 
Stats  MarahsU  insures  a  continuance 
bipartisan  course  tbat  has  been  KVtdini 
elgn  policy.    Mr  Dulles  Is  not  only  a 
NK  ■  mac  at  wlds  Influeocc 
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The  purpose  in  sending  Mr.  Dull 
happens  only  to  be  In  part 
the  fact  that  )m  is  a  prominent 
The  truth  is.  he  is  on*  of  the  best  adv 
torvlgn   alTatrs   in   this  country .     His 
rtence  dstss  from  tiike  days  when  be 
panisd  the  American  delefatton  to  the 
^Mee  Conference  at  the  close  of  World 

Mr  Dulles  was  one  of  the  principal 
to   Secretary    at   State    Stettinius    ancl 
AaMtlcan    delegation   at    the    San 
OtMtanoee  which  wrote  the  United 
Ghartar     He  atteruted  the  Big  Four  mi 
In  London  with  Secretary  of  State  Byr 

For  many  year«  Mr   Diilles  hu  been 
tr    the    affairs    of    the    Federal    Coundll 
Churches  of  Christ   In   America,  beta 
herd  of  a  conunlsslon  which  has  been 
ecmlng  Itself   with   declarations  on 
He  Is  widely  rtpspected  for 
to  apply  Christian  principles 
meWng  of  public  policy  in  the  world 
any  and  probably  has  given  more  tlnv 
tlMmfht  to  IntemaUonai  law  and  ethics 
any  other  msn  alive  today. 
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Mr  DuUes  has.  indeed,  spent  his  aduft 
ii.  the  study  of  foret^pi  policy  and 
Uw.     In  privHie  practice  be  has  been 
earned  with  questions  of  world  trade 
thurougbly   familiar   with   the  economy 
well   as   the   political   badiground  of 
problems  today.    The  American 
Mw  Indeed,  fortunate  that  Mr.  EKUlcs  bsi 
riAosd  tUs  private  interests  for  the 
part  of  the  last  2  years  to  serve  the 
Department. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  DuUes  with 
tic  politics  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  ha  i 
confldenee  of  Obvernor  Dewey  of  New 
It  was  reported  before  the  1044  elecUon 
if   Mr.   Dewey    were   ■iicrsmfvil.   Mr 
would  become  Secretary  of  SUte. 

Mr.  DuUss  has  the  confklenre  of 
liran   Members   of   the   Senate 
Senator  Vamaitacae.  of  Michigan,  with 
be  worked  eloaely  at  San  Francisco. 
«ccep<ing  Um  Moseow  post  Mr.  DuUee 
Waahlngton  and  had  a  eonferenoe  wi 
Mithlgan  Sana  tor.    It  appear*,  however 
Mr  DuUee  does  not  go  as  a  substitute 
Vamaanaaa  or  any  other  Saaator.    The 
ator  tram  Mtclilaan  aanounoed  thie 
It  le  quit*  poaslhto  that  a  situation  may 
requirii^  hla  prwtpei  at  tiM  side  of 
tary  MarahaU  (or  a  trkat  tatarvaL 
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f ATOBB  WANT  TO  STAT   BOKS 

Rone  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  is  anx- 
ious to  go  to  Moscow  because  the  pressure 
c:  work  is  such  that  they  want  to  be  at 
Capitol  Hill.  The  help  of  Senator  Vaif- 
DntBcafi.  in  particular.  Is  vital  in  steering 
through  the  Senate  some  of  the  proposed 
treaties  which  were  negotiated  by  Secretary 
Byrnes.  There  are  other  questions  of  foreign 
policy  snd  matters  relating  to  economic  aid  to 
Europe  which  will  need  stanch  champions 
in  the  Senate,  so  Mr.  Vanokmbkrc's  dacLslon 
to  stay  here  will  assist  the  bipartisan  program 
very  decidedly. 

It  is  quite  possible,  too.  that,  with  Sen- 
ators VAjfDKxaKac  and  Connali.t  remaining 
here,  they  may  be  able  to  make  speeches  of 
comment  on  what's  going  on  in,  Moscow  and 
help  to  mobilize  world  opinion  behind  Secre- 
tary Marshall  if  issues  or  cleavages  develop 
which  requij-e  such  public  discussion  to  aid 
in  arriving  at  a  settlement. 

The  whole  world  situation  is  growing  in- 
creasingly a  it  leal  and  the  hope  here  Is  that 
the  Russian  Oovernmeut  has  at  last  come  to 
r— lias  that  one  of  the  things  that  U  de- 
laying recovery  in  Europe  and  Asia  Is  the  con- 
stant bickermg  over  relatively  unimportant 
imues.  One?  there  can  be  a  clearing  of  the 
air  and  a  setiJement  reached  on  how  to  govern 
Germany,  It  is  likely  that  the  whole  plcttire 
will  cliange  for  the  better.  To  keep  Europe 
In  an  imsetCed  state  while  Russia  argues  with 
the  other  powers  o<  the  world  does  no  more 
than  to  give  lawless  forces,  like  the  German 
undergrcun<l.  a  chance  to  flourish — some- 
thing which  merely  adds  to  the  occtipatlon 
costs  that  hive  to  be  borne  by  the  American 
imd  British  trxpavers  and  sometiiing  which 
piles  up  more  wcrrtes  for  the  Soviet.  It  Is 
against  Rusi>:s  vnat  much  at  the  fermenta- 
tion inside  Cic'many  Is  boimd  to  be  directed. 


Sensible  Iirtenvetatios 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 
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or  pn»w.=;TT.VANT.* 

m  THE  EOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friiiaw.  February  28,  1947 

Mr.  GR\HAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oap.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
February  27.  1947: 

SEifsiBiK  iHTaancrrATioN 
Chief  Justice  Laws  of  district  court,  in  de- 
nying a  moUun  for  a  new  trial  in  a  robbery 
case,  hss  made  a  forthright  and  promising 
attempt  to  <:Iear  away  much  of  the  confusion 
still  prevaieat  in  law  enforcement  circles  as 
the  result  iif  the  Supreme  Court's  muddled 
reasoning  Li  the  now  famous  McNabb  case. 
The  Laws  ruling,  if  sustained  in  the  higher 
eourU.  will  remove  the  shackles  which  the 
McNabb  decision  placed  on  the  police  In 
their  elTorts  to  bring  some  criminals  to 
Justice. 

The  McN;  bb  opinion,  handed  down  in  1M3. 
Invalidated  confeaslons.  however  voluntary, 
if  they  were  made  prior  to  a  prompt  arraign- 
ment of  the  prieoner.  This  hsa  been  in- 
terpreted Iccatiy  as  meaning  that  the  pris- 
oner must  be  brought  before  a  committing 
officer  Immediately  after  arrest.  The  court 
of  appeals  indicated,  moreover.  In  the  re- 
cent Akowskl  case,  that  police  should  take 
an  arrested  person  direct  to  the  commission- 
er's oOoe  Uistead  of  to  poUce  headquartan 
for  the  uniul  pcallmlnary  flsgarprintiag  and 


But.  as  Justice  Laws  pointed  out  in  a  care- 
fully worded  written  opinion  In  the  current 
Horace  U.  Boone  appeal,  the  requirement  for 
Immediate  arraignment  gravely  handicaps 
the  police  In  their  proper  duties  of  clearing 
suspects  who  may  be  innocent  and  of  Identi- 
fying prisoners  who  are  guilty  of  a  crime. 
"After  the  arrest  of  one  accused  of  a  crime,** 
he  asserted,  "police  officers  should  have 
opportunity  to  make  further  Investigations 
of  facts  beyond  those  made  before  the  arrest. 
Such  Investigations  may  be  as  decidedly  in 
the  Interests  of  an  Innocent  person  who  has 
been  arrested  as  in  the  interests  ol  efficient 
law  enforcement." 

The  Chief  Justice,  commenting  on  the  Mc- 
Nabb and  Mitchell  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  AKowskl  opinion  of  th?  Coi-rt 
of  Appeals,  concludes  that  they  go  no  fur- 
ther than  to  require  reasonable  prompt- 
ness in  arraigning  a  stispwct.  The  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  use  the  phrase 
'without  unnecessary  delay."  Chief  Justice 
Laws  holds  that  "certain  procedtires  custom- 
arily followed  by  poKce  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  many  years."  Including  booking 
at  a  police  station,  fingerprinting,  searching, 
and  questioning,  are  not  unreasonable  and  do 
not  constitute  "unnecessary  delay."  This  is 
a  8e;i8lble  and  realistic  view  of  police  author- 
ity and  responi-lblUcy — one  that  was  lacking 
In  the  Supreme  Court's  original  McNabb 
decision. 

The  Laws  view  is  subject  to  revision  or  re- 
versal In  the  higher  courts,  however.  Indeed, 
the  conftislon  over  the  McNabb  case  is  likely 
to  continue  until  Congress  enacts  the  pend- 
ing Hobbs  bin.  Just  passed  by  the  Hotise. 
This  s.x-Une  measure  would  legalize  any  pre- 
arraignment  confessions  or  other  evidence, 
provided  they  are  otherwise  admissible  in 
court.  The  Senate  can  do  its  bit  toward 
strengthening  law  enforcement  by  enacting 
this  bill  Into  law  without  delay. 


StateaMBt  of  Viewc  of  Progresshre  Mine 
Workers  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

•    or  nxrwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPREBSNTA'nVES 
Friday,  February  28,  1947 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rmc- 
o«D,  I  inchide  the  following  statement 
by  John  McCann  president.  Interna- 
tional Union,  Progressive  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  .sent  as  a  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable RoBKST  Taft,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Wel- 
fare, and  represents  the  views  of  the 
Proi?ressive  Mine  Workers  of  America: 

The  Progressive  Mine  Workers,  represent- 
ing upwar(  of  30,000  independent  coal  miners 
in  several  States  and  their  families,  transmit 
this  statement  to  your  honorable  committee 
to  become  a  part  of  your  offical  labor  hearing 
record. 

We  believe  that  the  lA.ooo.OOO  org^ailaed 
workers  and  their  families,  through  the  last 
lialf  century  of  IndusUlal  vcgreas,  have 
earned  the  respect  of  .ndustry  and  of  the 
Nation  through  their  tremendous  improve- 
ment in  our  Inoustrial  and  uaUonal  econo- 
my. Their  free  enterprise,  tlieir  development 
of  indusuy  which  has  enabled  this  Nation  to 
prosper  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  at  all 
other  nations,  has  earned  for  labor  the  right 
to  deep  consideration  of  their  own  problems. 
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aside  f  om  the  criticism  which  may  be  heaped 
on  labor  by  virtue  of  incapacity  or  mlsdirec- 
tltm  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  iU  already 
discredited  leaders. 

We  urge  your  honorable  committee  to  re- 
view the  achievements  of  organized  labor 
ttiroughout  the  crisis  of  World  War  II  when 
labor  permitted  Its  own  aspirations  and  iU 
own  interests  to  lie  dormant  while  pouring 
out  the  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  of 
necessary  war  materials  to  rescue  the  world 
from  the  kind  of  Hltlertsm  which  many  now 
seek  to  Impose  on  labor. 

We  urge  your  honorable  committee  to 
recognize  as  well  that  while  labor  Itself  ad- 
mits It  has  faults,  these  faults  are  not  to  be 
corrected  by  hamstringing  labor  nor  by  re- 
stricting It  so  that  its  future  growth  is  cur- 
tailed beyond  all  hope  of  future  accomplish- 
ment For  more  than  half  a  century  econ- 
omists have  admitted  that  the  future  well- 
being  of  labor  presages  the  future  well-being 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  we  feel  that 
what  t)eneflt8  labor,  benefits  the  Nation. 
Conversely,  what  damages  labor  must  neces- 
sarily damage  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Labor  has  earned  respect  and  recognition 
by  Its  mass  achievements,  and  the  high  eco- 
nomic level  which  America  enjoys  today  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  struggle  for  this  high 
economic  level  waged  unceasingly  for  more 
than  60  years  by  organized  labor. 

Our  school  system  has  developed  to  its 
present  state  of  excellence  through  the  dili- 
gence of  labor,  and.  In  fact,  there  U  no  single 
important  economic  factor  which  does  not 
owe  much  of  its  development.  If  not  all,  to 
labor. 

We  urge  your  honorable  committee  to  per- 
mit these  facu  to  be  thoroughly  blazoned 
before  your  committee  so  that  ttie  dismal 
picture  antllaborltes  constantly  paint  for 
public  consumption  may  not  prevail  as  a 
true  picture,  but  that  It  may  be  shown  In 
Its  true  light  of  distortion  and  intentional 
misrepresentation. 

Labor  has  in  the  past,  and  labor  will  in  the 
future,  serve  as  Its  own  stabilizing  Influence, 
and  any  legislation  enacted  wtiich  tends  to 
circumscribe  labor  must  by  Its  very  nature 
eventually  serve  to  circumscribe  the  growth 
of  our  Greater  America. 

We  trust  that  your  honorable  committee 
will  also  remember  thU  exceptionally  vital 
point.  Whereas  It  required  millions  upon 
millions  of  valuable  man-hours  to  train  our 
Army  of  untrained  young  men  and  young 
women  for  combat  and  other  duties  through- 
out the  world,  our  trained  army  of  15.000.000 
unionists  was  ready  at  the  first  sign  of  need — 
already  trained,  already  Informed  on  their 
Jobs,  through  free  unionism,  so  they  could 
begin  at  once  the  production  of  the  essential 
items  to  feed  and  clothe  and  arm  ovu-selves 
and  our  allies. 

This  trained  Army  must  not  be  crippled  or 
rendered  Ineffective  for  the  equally  essential 
fight  to  win  the  peace  as  It  stood  trained  and 
ready  to  win  the  war. 


Repablicans  Hailed  for  Budget  Coarafe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MiBsotnti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

February  26.  1947 
Mr.    Speaker,    under 


Wednesday, 

Mr.  SHORT, 
leave  heretofore  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  Include,  first,  an  excellent 
article  by  David  Lawrence,  and,  secondly, 
an  editorial,  both  of  which  appeared  in 


the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Friday. 

February  21,  1947: 

Retctblicans  Hailed  roi  Bttdcit  Coueaob — 

CAPrrAi,    Atmosphebk     StmcHARCED    WrrH 

New  Deal  Spending  Spirit 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Republicans  In  Congress  are  entitled 
to  the  applause  of  the  whole  country  for  their 
political  courage. 

For  when  politicians  who  could  get  votes  by 
giving  the  public's  money  away  to  special 
groups  or  blocs  apply  restraints  to  themselves 
and  actually  try  to  cut  down  the  Govern- 
ment's expenses  and  save  money  for  all  the 
people,  the  action  is  so  rare  that  It  merits 
attention. 

So  surcharged  Is  the  Washington  atmos- 
phere with  the  New  Deal  habit  of  spending 
and  spending  that  the  National  Capital  still 
seems  to  be  dominated  by  critics  from  the 
Democratic  side  who  are  horrorstruck  at  the 
Idea  of  a  general  cutting  of  the  budget. 

It  may  take  a  long  while  to  rid  official 
Washington  of  the  spending  complex  It  has 
had  Since  1933 — that  money  is  something 
turned  out  by  printing  presses  and  that  debt 
Is  Just  a  thing  that  can  be  piled  up  indefi- 
nitely. 

COMMENTS    ASX    AMAZING 

It  Is  amszing  to  read  the  comments  that 
are  going  forth  these  days  about  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Republicans  to  cut  the  Tru- 
man budget  by  several  billions.  One  would 
think  that  $37,000,000,000  budgets  are  nor- 
mal and  that  anyone  who  attempts  to  cut 
them  Is  destroying  the  Government.  Indeed,  * 
the  cry  of  calamity  if  the  budget  Is  cut  is  a 
familiar  one  as  It  comes  from  bureaucratic 
circles.  Only  a  few  Democrats,  like  Senator 
Btrd,  of  Virginia,  have  been  pleading  for 
economy  during  the  last  decade,  and  now 
the  Virginia  Senator  Joins  with  the  Republi- 
cans in  demanding  a  $6,000,000,000  cut  in  the 
budget. 

Whether  the  budget  can  or  cannot  be  cut 
exactly  by  any  such  figure  is  less  Important 
than  the  formidable  opposition  to  any 
budget  cutting  which  Is  coming  from  most 
of  the  Democrats  and  from  President  Tru- 
man. Just  how  Clialrman  Hannegan  expects 
to  reelect  Mr.  Truman — when  he  has  sent  a 
budget  of  $37,500,000,000  to  Congress  and 
only  last  month  predicted  a  deficit  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  there  Is  already  a 
cash  surplus  of  more  than  $2.000.000.0CO  vis- 
ible for  next  month— will  remain  somewhat 
of  a  mystery. 

The  Democrats  generally  are  lining  them- 
selves up  with  the  spenders.     They  are  not 
helping  in  the  budget-cutting  process.  Only 
the  Republicans  are  carrying  the  ball  on  that 
Issue,  and  they  are  doing  It  despite  the  snip- 
ing from  the  "left  wingers."  who,  of  course, 
want    more    and    more    spending    and    their 
vested  interest  In  bureaucracy  to  continue. 
The  decision  of  the  Joint  Budget   Com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  cut  $6,000,000,000  from 
the  Truman  budget  has  been  favorably  re- 
ceived   by    the    House    of    Representstlves, 
where  a  large  number  of  conservative  Demo- 
crats are  Joining  with  the  Republicans  to 
cut    down    waste    In    Government.      In    the 
Senate,  some  Republicans  here  and  there  are 
weakening,  but  a  coalition  may  order  a  cut 
anywhere  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  billion 
dollars. 

ECONOMIES    STAKTTO 

The  deUlls,  to  l)e  sure,  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  already  It  is  apparent  that  the  de- 
termination to  cut  Is  having  IU  effect 
tliroughout  the  Government  departments. 
Economies  that  should  long  ago  have  been 
made  are  now  being  put  Into  effect,  especially 
in  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  As  long  as  the 
psychology  is  one  of  Increasing  rsther  than 
diminishing  expense,  there  can  be  no  prog- 
ress made.  This  Is  the  tide  that  RepubUcan 
policy  U  now  reversing. 


When  it  U  considered  that  Mr.  Truman 
wants  to  spend  more  than  $37,000,000,000  a 
year  and  can't  see  any  substantial  cuts  im- 
mediately—notwithstanding the  fact  that 
the  budget  he  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ends  June  SO,  1948,  will  be  covering 
Government  opwtitlons  fully  3  years  after 
the  war  ended  In  Europe  and  almost  3  years 
from  VJ-day— indicates  how  far  away  the 
administration  Is  from  recognizing  that  the 
people  of  America  want  to  get  back  to  a 
peacetime  basis. 

The  dlfBculty.  of  course,  is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  still  a  New  Deal  party  and  Is 
still  wedded  to  the  philosophy  ol  getting 
votes  by  spending  money.  The  Republlcai«, 
too,  played  that  game  many  years  ago.  but 
fortunately  today  they  are  trying  to  benefit 
the  maximum  number  of  people  by  cutting 
the  budget  and  sUbllizlng  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

Keep  the  Lis  On 

Veterans'  Administrator  Bradley  has  pre- 
sented to  Congress  a  convincing  case  against 
the  removal  of  ceilings  on  Job-training  bene- 
fits to  war  veterans.  If  the  Treasury  is  to 
contribute  subsistence  allowances  not  only 
to  veterans  In  real  need  of  this  aid  but  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  take  It  whether  they 
need  it  or  not,  the  whole  veterans'  aid  pro- 
gram will  be  placed  in  peril. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  among 
veterans  to  regard  the  subsistence  program 
as  a  form  of  adjusted  compensation — a  bonus, 
m  other  words.  But  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
It  was  Intended  to  aid  the  veteran  whose 
opportunities  for  education  and  Job  training 
were  interrupted  by  war  service.  It  was  not 
intended  as  extra  compensation  for  employed 
veterans  who,  slthough  earning  good  salaries, 
may  consider  themselves  In  training  for  bet- 
ter jobs. 

General  Bradley  correctly  polnU  out  that 
unless  a  ceiling  Is  maintained  on  subsistence 
payments  there  Is  grave  danger  that  the 
money  appropriated  for  sound  and  useful  Job- 
tralnlng  programs  will  go  far  afield.  Veter- 
ans urgently  In  need  of  training  will  be  the 
chief  sufferers  from  this  diversion  of  part  of 
the  funds  to  those  who  neither  need  the 
money  nor  the  training. 

There  may  be  some  merit  to  the  conten- 
tion of  many  of  the  veterans  that  the  exist- 
ing ceilings  are  too  low.  In  view  of  rising 
living  costs.  A  trainee  with  no  dep>endent8 
now  may  not  claim  subsistence  If  he  earns 
$175  or  more  a  month.  If  he  has  dependenu 
he  may  earn  up  to  $200  a  month  without 
losing  the  allowance.  If  his  earnings  in  each 
case  are  under  these  ceilings,  he  may  receive 
up  to  t66  if  single,  or  $90  a  month  if  he  has 
dependents.  In  no  case  may  earnings  and 
allowance  combined  exceed  the  $175  and  $200 
ceilings. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  bills  before  Congress 
providing  for  higher  ceilings  and  for  In- 
creased subsistence  paymenU.  They  call  for 
ceilings  varying  from  $250  to  $360  a  month 
for  single  veterans  and  from  $300  to  $400  a 
month  for  those  with  dependents.  If  the 
provisions  for  higher  ceilings  and  larger  pay- 
ments In  cne  of  the  principal  bills  unde. 
consideration  should  be  enacted,  the  total 
additional  cost  would  amount  to  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  the  first  year.  That  Is  not 
the  end  of  it.  either.  For  if  able-bodied 
trainees  are  entitled  to  these  higher  benefits, 
how  about  the  totally  disabled  veterans  who 
draw  only  $138  a  month?  Aad  how  about 
the  lesser  psyments  to  the  more  tlian 
2,000,000  other  disabled  veterans? 

Obviously,  the  Ud  on  veterans'  apiM-opria- 
tlons  must  be  put  on  at  some  reasonable  level 
and  held  there  against  the  pressxire  which  Is 
developing  for  new  and  bigger  veterans'  bene- 
flU.  Otherwise  all  hope  of  baUncing  the 
budget  in  the  foreseeable  futOM  wiU  go 
glimmering. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MSW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOU8I  OP  REPRXSBNTATIVtS 

Fridat.  Februarp  21,  1947 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 
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the  devious  ways  and  clever  devioei 
which  the  State  Dvpartment  ofllelals 
the  InternatkmaUctA  have  sought  to 
oelve  the  public  have  been  obtcure< 
their  adroit  and  misleading  propasaj  ida. 
I  want  to  point  out  the  present  eflec   on 
our  economy  resulting  from  the  s  tip 
ment  of  war  materials  to  our  enemlc  i 
an  effort  to  make  our  citizens  bellev 
and  give  support  to  the  fake  export    >ro> 
gram  of  the  State  Department. 

Are  our  industrlas  short  of  copper  r  ght 
now  7 

As  our  stock  pile  of  this  indlspens  ibi« 
■wtal  close  to  the  vanishing  point? 

Where  is  our  copper  stock  pile? 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  our  dtli  *n«. 
•gpeclally  to  our  working  mon  and  w  >m 
«.  to  know  that,  throutih  a  prograt  i 
conniving  to  pad  exporu  by  the 
trade   group,   there    were   exportec 
Japan  alone  during  a  6-year  period  117.- 
347J1I  pounds,  or  Sftt,633  95  tons,  of  ^op- 
per.   The  desperation  of  the  trade  ag 
OMOt  advocates  to  Increase  export  i 
shown  by  the  year-by«ycar  Increasii 
the  export  of  copper  to  Japan.    Here 
Um  figurta: 

^o\  indf 
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not  include  the  tons  )o«l  at 
Nfillicr  doM  It  include  the  siip* 
wmiU  of  copper  to  Termany  and  liity. 
Thg  fake  export  of  *ft»rniial  war  mat<  rl«i 
to  a  natitm  which  ha*  rrfuned  in  coo  wr* 
•le  with  the  United  Stairs  alnrt  Ihe  r  oee 
of  hostllltlfn  li  still  in  operation,    It 

would  seem  that  ffUsalN  sflrr  fSC  >iV- 
tag  111.310.000  000  through  lend-letse, 
would  cease  to  throw  every  hindrmog 
poaatMe  In  the  way  of  poet-war  piaee 
plans,  yet  it  has  been  arrogant  and  nan* 
cooperative  RUMia  knows  full  well  iiat 
she  can  rely  upon  her  commun  itlc 
friends  who  hold  key  positions  In  the 
United  States  Oovvrnmcnt  to  tip  the 
scales  in  her  favor  when  her  vital  in  er* 
eala  art  at  sialit  The  present  plar  of 
the  State  Department's  Reds  to  send  I  A 
000  000  worth  of  American  indust  lal 
e^lpment  without  requiring  actust  ( ly 
■•nt  of  shipping  cluirges  as  »iipulited 
by  Congreea  is  a  oonllnuatiun  ol  the  ijro 
iran  of  fraud  and  subterfuat. 

I  wonder  how  many  American  1  ves 
win  eventuatty  have  to  be  sacrinced  h- 
fore  this  program  of  arming  uur  pot  in 
tial  enemiaa  will  eaaae.  This  danger  vUi 
continue  as  kmf  as  the  (Uth  eoiumr  of 
nnmmunlsta  la  suffered  and  permitted 


to  Infest  our  Federal  depsutments,  espe- 
cially our  State  Department. 

It  is  the  function  of  Congress,  if  the 
Chief  Exeoitive  refiises  to  act.  to  dean 
out  this  nest  of  oommunlstlc  vipers. 


Veterans'  Hooskif 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

Oe  CAUFOSMIA 

III  TRS  R<X78I  CV  BSPRBBBfTATlW 
TAurMfay,  February  20, 1947 

Un.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  fh:sh  proof  that  the  policy  of 
the  majority  leadership,  as  far  as  veter- 
ans are  concerned,  is  "hand-me-down 
houses  for  heroes  to  live  In." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  an 
article  from  the  Wa-shlngton  News  of 
February  J7  setting  forth  the  features  of 
a  so-called  housing  bill  to  be  sponsored 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

This  bill  was  unveiled  not  here  in  Con- 
gress but  at  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Build>;rs,  meeting  in  Chicago.  This 
Is  the  orRanisition  that  advocates  the 
trlckle-dowti  theory  of  housing— let  the 
well-to-do  have  the  new  houses,  at  what- 
ever price  or  rent  the  market  will  bear, 
and  hand  down  the  old  houses  to  thoae 
with  lower  incomes.  That  means  that 
veterans  and  their  families,  most  of 
whom  can  ptiy  leas  than  ISO  a  month,  will 
get  seeond-.  third-,  fourth-,  and  fifth- 
hand  housing  when  they  get  any  at  all. 
They  grew  up  In  the  fox  holck;  thoy  can 
now  raise  their  families  in  the  slums  of 
this,  the  richest  country  on  earth.  What 
a  ronfesflion  of  failure,  Mr.  Sieiker; 
what  n  shameful  breach  of  faith  with 
those  who  fought  to  save  our  way  of  Uf«. 

What  would  the  Woloolt  bill  dO! 

fiffet,  Taki*  off  ihr  110,000  salas  cell* 
ings  on  homts  for  which  veterans'  prior* 
itlgs  were  grimed,  A  barefaced  run-out 
on  the  veterins. 

Second  Take  off  all  ront  Ofillnf  on 
new  homes 

Third  Lift  at)  rrstHrtlona  on  tern- 
mercial  and  industrial  construction. 

Fourth.  Dr  away  with  the  1.500- 
■quart-foot  limitaUon  on  new  homes- 
luxury  for  the  few;  overcrowding  for 
millions 

Fifth,  Do  away  with  regulations  chan- 
neling raw  materials  to  building-prod- 
ucts manufarturera. 

Sixth.  Aboiuh  the  Oface  of  MoiMiinff 
Cxptdller. 

Mr,  8;)cakcr.  I  protest  this  shanieloio 
reneging  on  the  millions  of  the  vet- 
rrans  and  thsir  families  who  today  lack 
decent  housing.  In  the  last  Congress, 
by  passing  the  Veterans  Imergency 
Housing  Act.  we  made  certain  commit- 
ments. The  Wolcott  bill  would  run  out 
on  those  cemmttmcnts,  I  think  wt 
should  atop  and  consider  We  should 
oppose  this  bill  and  keep  our  pledgee. 

We  should  do  more  We  should  act 
at  once  to  provide  more  veterans'  hous- 
ing at  rents  they  can  afford  to  pay  and 


do  so  by  advandng  $1,000,600,000  tn 
loans  and  rental  subsidies  as  proposed 
in  my  bill.  H.  R.  1750.  now  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

The  article  from  the  Washington  News 
follows : 
Wouxnr  To  Orm  Bill  Scba^pinq  IIost  or 

VSTXBAlfS'   HOVSINO    ACT 

(By  Ned  Brooiu) 

Chicago,  February  37.— Tottering  Oovem- 
ment  controls  over  borne  building  received  s 
fresb'blow  toflay  from  s  hlgb-rmnklng  Re- 
publican wbo  moved  for  repeal  by  Congress 
of  sll  but  'wo  provisions  ol  the  yetersns' 
Housing  Act. 

Chslmum  Jisaa  P.  Wotcorr.  Republican, 
of  Iflcblgan,  Of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  Mid  he  would  sponsor  a 
bill  retaining  only  the  preference  given  vet- 
erans In  buying  or  renting  new  ho.  les  and 
the  system  of  Uberaiiaed  flnsnclal  aids. 

■WDOaSSMKMT    IXnCTB 

ReprcMntattve  Wolcott  revealed  his  plan 
before  the  National  Aasoelatlon  of  Home 
Bullden.  ending  Its  annual  convention  late 
today.  The  aasoelatlon  was  expected  to  en- 
dorse the  Woloott  program. 

The  measure,  assured  of  strong  OOP  back- 
ing, would: 

Eliminate  all  rent  ceilings  on  newl)  buUt 
homsa. 

Remove  the  $10,000  sales  osliiag  on  hK.mes 
for  which  eterans'  prioritiss  were  granted. 
Thla  system  waa  discontinued  In  DueemtMr, 
but  outeundlng  prlorltlea  still  have  been 
aubject  to  the  $10,000  price  limit 

Lift  all  rsstrlotloivi  on  eommerctal  and 
Industrial  construction,  now  limited  to 
$$0,000,000  a  week. 

Eliminate  the  l.A00-aquare-foot  limit  on 
new  homes,  thus  permuting  ths  btdldlng  of 
luxury  dwellings. 

Disoontlnue  regulattons  under  which  raw 
matcrlalB  ure  channeled  to  bulldlm  products 
manufseturers. 

Abolish  ths  Odtos  of  Hotising  xxpediur, 
DOW  headed  bv  Freak  R  Creadon 

■iprisswtotite  Woteorr  said  the  period  uf 
vetersna'  preferenees  for  renting  or  buying 
new  hom«a  wnjid  be  subetantlally  rsiueed  in 
his  bill.  If  other  veterans'  orgaataations  join 
the  American  LegUni  in  favorins  sliminNtlon 
uf  itie  urefareiica  ruls,  it  insy  be  dcjoe,  be 
said,  Vetsrsns  uow  Imvs  Arst  ehotee  fur  $0 
dsys  un  uniu  offered  for  sale  sad  10  days  on 
those  built  fur  rent 

The  Oaaneing  aids  which  Representative 
Woigoft  gfepassi  lo  retala  allow  lenders  to 
insure  mortgages  on  iew-eoet  homes  up  to 
$0  petoent  of  thsir  vslue  $1  4  pereent 
later  est. 

Oisagreeum  with  a  Oenste  bill  whieh  pro- 
fuiM^  N  lO'perretit  acroaS'ths-lMard  iDsrsase 
in  renu  uit  ssuting  properties,  Represents- 
tlvt  Woicon  Mopoeed  s  l-month  eatensiea 
of  rent  cunUW  bevond  June  M  with  no  in- 
crease. Thla  would  eontiitue  present  eeil- 
inta  until  Msrch  $1,  1$4$. 

MiB  bill  would  sboUsh  wbst  nmalns  of 
OPA,  transfarrlng  Its  rent-oontrol,  rationing, 
and  price-cuitirui  functiotui  to  other  $feneie$. 


Snrplus  Shtt^rferi  lif  n  of  Skli  Society 
tXTINSION  OF  RIMARlCa 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

ue  aaisoNA 

IN  TMI  NOt;SI  OP  RIPRIMIITATIVII 

WediMsddg,  February  li,  i947 

Mr  MUROOCK.    Mr.  Spealter.  In  UM 

February  Issue  of  the  Nation's  AgrlcuN 
turg.  appears  an  article  by  Oeorge  W. 
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Barr.  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  under 
the  title  above — "Surplus  Shudders  Sign 
of  Sick  Society."  This  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized in  Arizona  and  throughout  the 
Southwest  as  an  outstanding  authority 
on  agricultural  matters.  He  speaks  with 
authority,  and  whenever  he  deals  with  a 
controversial  matter,  one  feels  confi- 
dent that  he  is  on  firm  ground  and  of- 
fering right  solutions.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  this 
Item.  I  herewith  submit  his  thought- 
provoking  article. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  which  the 
proponents  of  reclamation  encounter  is 
the  contention  on  the  part  of  eastern 
farmers  that  bringing  in  new  lands  will 
only  Increase  the  danger  of  agricultural 
surpluses  which  so  aroused  the  fears  and 
harmed  the  economy  of  American  farm- 
ers In  years  passed.  The  following  article 
refutes  that  argument  and  allays  that 
fear.    The  article  is  as  follows : 

StmrLUS  SHUDDEXS  SIGN  Of  SICK  socutt 

(By  George  W,  B$rr) 

With  9  out  of  10  people  In  the  world 
lacking  adequate  food  and  clothes  and  shel- 
ter. Americana  are  worrying  about  aurpluaea. 
Bricklayers  fear  that  workmen  will  lay  too 
many  bricks.  Plumbers  greatly  restrict  ap- 
prenticeship for  fear  there  will  be  too  many 
plumbera.  Barbers  aeek  ways  to  limit  the 
number  of  men  qualifying  to  cut  hair. 
Parmera  feel  aorry  for  the  people  who  are 
not  getting  meat  In  ths  city  but  fesr  s  sur- 
plus of  too  much  meat  In  a  or  3  yeara. 
Oovernment  agenclea  are  talking  of  reviving 
the  practice  of  limiting  acreagea  of  cotton 
and  corn  and  potatoes  to  avoid  aurpluaea. 

An  article  in  the  American  Parm  Bureau 
PMteratlon  organ,  the  Natlon'a  Agriculture. 
for  September  1046  rsd-llnes  the  title,  "More 
Agricultural  Surpluses?— Sure!"  Here  the 
writer  refera  to  the  expanalon  of  irrigation 
in  the  17  Weatern  Statea,  pointing  out  that 
ths  Irrigated  ares  hss  increased  10  percent 
in  90  yesra,  or  one-hslf  percent  per  ytsr. 
Hs  did  not  mention  ths  fsct  thst  the  popu- 
istlon  In  these  same  StstN  Ineresaed  1$ 
pereent  In  the  la«t  16  years,  or  19  peroent 
per  year.  In  ths  three  PaclAo  Ooaat  States 
and  ArlRorts,  whara  moat  of  the  irrlgsllon 
devslopmsnt  hsa  uccurrad,  tha  populstlon 
inerssae  wsa  47  percent  in  16  ysara 

Oonaiderabls  eould  be  ssid  about  this 
fesr  ttist  additional  irrlfsted  Isnd  will  sdd 
to  surpluses,  Tha  irrifsted  Isnd  Is  being 
developed  in  that  part  of  Amsrirs  whara  ths 
populstlim  la  gruwliti  mtMt  rapidly  aitti 
whers   ths   inflUN  of   naw   people   requires 

[iroduetlon  elose  st  hsnd  of  auch  commod- 
tles  as  fluid  milk,  vn'tsblea,  and  (ruita, 
Mountain  Ststes  that  formarly  shipped  much 
or  thair  srioultursi  output  eastward  in 
eompetitinn  with  midwsatsrn  snd  ssatern 
tarmara  are  now  routing  an  evar-lsrgsr  por- 
lien  of  thla  output  westwsrd,  More  and 
mere  Idaho  potaU>ea,  Colorado  beef.  Navada 
$nd  Arisons  hsy  are  tised  to  maet  the  needs 
of  people  in  growing  Paoinc-cuaat  oltlss, 
A  deosds  sgo  Ariaons  shipped  70  peroent 
of  lu  Ismba  to  Xsnaaa  City  for  an  eaatern 
market.  In  ths  Isat  few  years  mors  than 
•0  peroent  of  these  lambs  hsvo  gone  to  ths 
Faoino  ooaat, 

Much  of  ths  Irrigation  dsvslopment  pro- 
posed Is  for  ths  purpose  of  aupportlni  snd 
making  permanent  irrigated  areas  already 
developed  but  for  which  insutBcient  water 
U  available.  Ths  stsbtUistion  snd  prsaer- 
vstion  of  irrigated  areas  already  dsvslupsd 
should,  in  (act.  be  a  major  objective  of  reels- 
mstUMi  plannsra  In  ths  immsdisM  jresrs 
ahesd,  or  st  least  until  such  tims  ss  unem- 
ployment threatena  to  become  rampant, 
At  such  s  tims  the  uss  of  Amsrics'a  msn- 
powsr  and  maehines  to  develop  still  othsr 
areas  may  be  rssdiljr  JustiAed. 


Again,  this  land  developed  for  irrigation  In 
the  past  half  century  has  only  in  small  part 
replaced  the  extensive  areas  in  America  de- 
pleted and  worn  out  by  long  cropping.  Much 
more  land  could  be  developed  for  Irrigation 
without  fully  replacing  the  productivity  that 
haa  been  lost  through  soils  wearing  out  and 
subsequent  abandonment  of  farma. 

Porelgn  competition  Is  a  far  greater  hazard 
to  the  American  farmer  than  are  surpluses. 
Only  an  America  that  seeks  out  and  develops 
Its  natural  reeources  to  the  fullest  extent  poe- 
alble  can  compete  with  the  low-coat  produc- 
tivity of  new  frontlera  In  South  America, 
the  South  Pacific,  and  Asia.  Old  and  worn- 
out  lands  will  let  America  down.  Farming 
must  be  shifting  to  new  and  fertile  lands. 
Ivery  opportunity  for  irrigation  expaiulon 
that  can  be  Justified  by  a  doUar-and-cent 
balance  should  be  explored  and  developed  If 
we  are  to  iiave  a  greater  America,  agricul- 
turally speaking.  For  America  to  compete 
aucceaafuUy  with  other  countries  may  mean 
that  costly  water  must  be  used  on  new  land 
whers  young  men  ars  stirring  virgUi  soil. 


WAA:  BiUoui  BiUions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NSW  TOSK 

IN  THI  HOU8I  OP  RBPRXSENTATIVBS 
Friday,  February  28,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  Inge- 
nuity of  those  who  devise  fantastic  meth- 
ods of  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Of  course,  the  wasters  do  not  want  a 
budget  celling  which  will  in  the  slightest 
degree  prevent  their  free  access  to  the 
taxpayers'  pocket  book. 

I  insert,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Pathfinder  under  daU  of  February  36, 
1847.  enUtled  "WAA:  Bilious  BlUtons." 
a$  follows: 

WAA:  BnjovB  Bnxiom 
(By  Pope  Hslsy) 

Almost  $ny  American  over  thlrty-flvs  esn 
still  rsiN  a  ehuokis  over  ths  delightful 
ehlldhood  egperlenee  of  rasding  Oeorge  Bsrr 
MflCutchson's  fsntsstio  notion  Brewster's 
Million*,  in  wttleh  ths  ham  wss  ohsraed  with 
the  nervs-shstterlnj  Job  of  squandsriof  $ 
million  dollars  In  11  months. 

MAIN   STSAIM 

But  evsn  MoOutchson  a  imsilnstlon  eould 
never  have  at<Mid  tha  strain  of  rssding  the 
facta  on  ths  operation  of  ths  Wsr  AsssU  Ad- 
minlatrstlon,  which  osn  take  care  of  Brew* 
ater'a  problem  almost  sny  afternoon  after 
lunch, 

Much  of  ths  Btory  hss  been  told.  Two 
Congrsssional  committees  have  worn  out 
ths  dietlonsry  looking  for  words  to  indlet 
ths  agsnoy  for  lU  fumbling  business  prso- 
tloes,  InoonslsUnoIss,  delsys,  lack  of  records, 
and  gsnsrsi  "abysmal  ohaos."  But  nobody 
yet  haa  given  ths  Anal  anawsr  on  tiie  all-lm- 
porisnt  question :  "Why?" 

A  critical  snslyals  of  ths  record  st  Issst 
seu  up  s  fsw  slgnposu. 

WAA  Is  eustodian  of  some  $90,000,000,000 
worth  of  surplus  Oovsrnmsnt  property,  with 
spprosimaisfy  $10,000,000,000  yst  to  be  de- 
clared. By  law,  WAA  must  diaposs  of  It  st 
the  best  posslbls  reoovsry  valus  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  tsxpayers. 

When  ths  eartlsr  invsstlgstlons  were 
lUitshsd,  s  special  oommittas  of  ths  old  Oon- 

Sress  prsetioally  whitewashed  Osn,  Robsrt 
I.  LIttlejohn,  present  WAA  AdmlnUtrstor, 


blamed  his  predecessors  st  both  WAA  and  the 
old  Surplus  Property  Boiuxl. 

■uss-Bovmi 

WAA,  as  presently  constituted,  was  set  up 
In  March  1940.  When  General  Uttlejohn 
took  over  as  Administrator  In  July,  one  of  hla 
flrat  moves  was  to  put  high-ranking  Army 
and  Navy  officers  Into  every  key  position. 
Every  subsequent  vacancy  In  policy  position 
has  been  filled  by  a  uniform.  Some  ISO 
military  and  naval  olDcers  are  "on  call"  for 
assignment  to  WAA. 

In  June  1946,  Just  prtor  to  Uttlejohn's  ap- 
pointment, WAA  sales  reached  a  peak  of 
$711,000,000.  Immediately  afterward,  (1) 
sales  dropped:  (2)  percentage  recovery  on 
what  waa  sold  dropped;  and  (3)  operating 
expenses  skyrocketed:  all  of  which  add  up 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollsrs  in  losses 
for  taxpayers. 

Had  sales  continued  at  the  June  level,  the 
toul  for  the  rest  of  the  year  would  have  been 
$1.4«OX)00,000  higher  than  It  waa. 

Percenuge  recovery  on  all  aurplus  prop- 
erty disposed  of  by  WAA  dropped  from  89 
peroent  in  June  to  33.2  percent  In  Decembw. 
Including  real  estate,  electronics,  and  air- 
craft and  aircraft  parts. 

Under  the  heading  of  general  products 
(Items  for  which  there  was  popular  demand! , 
the  drop  was  more  startling— from  42.1  per- 
cent In  June  to  29.6  percent  in  December,  at 
a  time  when  consumers  were  crying  for  sup- 
plies and  prices  were  rlalng  in  moat  fields. 
Loss  on  recovery  value  on  general  aales  dur- 
ing the  last  $  months  of  194$  totaled  about 
$126,000,000. 

THI  COST 

ikt  the  same  time,  operating  cosU  shot  up. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1946 
(July-December),  they  topped  $279,000,000. 
Projected  fi  r  the  full  year  on  the  same  bssls, 
the  total  will  reach  some  $667.000,000— «s 
against  $486,000,000  Congress  spproprlsted. 
During  the  ssme  period,  personnsi  rolls 
Jumped  from  86.610  to  68.796,  boosting  sala- 
ries ulone  by  $79,400,000  s  year, 

These  three  Itema  add  up  to  losses— which 
the  uxpayers  ultlmsUly  will  hsvs  to  pay— 
of  anms  $600,000,000. 

Thua,  clroumsuntlsl  svldsnne  st  Isast  Indl- 
eatea  that  blame  for  the  aljmp  In  reeulu 
since  July  osn  be  taeked  on  the  military^ 
mlsmsnsgement  Anslyaia  of  polleies  sImws 
flvs  mslor  blunders, 

Ths  nnl  at  thsae  uoourred  when  field  oilees 
were  haphaaardly  ounsoltdsted  and  reorgsn< 
laed.  Inventory  records  were  broken  up,  snd 
dumped  without  warning  on  lll-squipped 
oAees. 

While  groggy  eterks  bettled  for  months  to 
sort  out  and  mateh  reoords,  surplus  deeiars- 
tiona,  aslea,  wlthdrswsls  snd  trsnsfers  of 
property  continued     In  a  short  tims  It  be* 
earns  phyaioally  Impossible  Vu  reoonoils  ree* 
orda  and  Inventories,  snd  still  U  in  many 
otnces,    Osah  became  separated  from  sales 
documants,  so  that  in  one  offlos  (Chleago) 
ss  mueh  as  $10,000,000  gsthsrsd  moss  with  no 
rsoord  of  where  it  earns  from. 
rsNAcaA 
Secondly,  with  sslss  dropping  snd  chaos  in 
Inventories,  WAA  adopted  ss  s  'quickie "  cure 
s  propossl  by  Vies  AdmlnUtrstor  Ms),  Osn, 
Clinton  P.  Robinson  for  "site-salsa,"    Under 
this  plsn,  ssseu  wsrs  froaen  wherever  they 
happened  to  be  st  ths  time  and  offered  for 
sills  "as  la,  whsrs  Is,"    DNpite  internsl  pro- 
tosts,  plana  were  laid  for  1,000  suoh  "slU- 
siilss,"    This  prevented  deliveries  through 
regular  aalea  ehsnnala,  and  added  more  fsees 
io  the  pay  roll.    About  600  of  these  "slU- 
ssles"  wars  sctuslly  undertaksn  before  the 
plan  ftaiied  out. 

Then,  on  October  1,  WAA  ordered  alt 
rsfionsl  oBoes  to  sell  any  or  all  property  on 
a  oompetltivs  bidding  basis.  ImmedUtely 
thU  knoehed  the  props  from  beneath  the 
Commodity  tales  Division  in  Wsshiaften, 
ohsrgsd  with  determining  ths  most  advan- 
tageous type  of  sale  for  sny  individual  asset 
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II  aiM  fM  ^mni  tw  inM  IM  iimi<  mm 

AiMMTMl  IftM,  WAA  NMlIf  •  IIM  JM  9m» 
IVtfl  (ffJii  «  w*»ii  •itH  A  m«HM«n»nl 
^11.  MM  af  «h4w«  |MiriM*ri  •««  A*>t*fal 
inlMMil  ••rtim*  fi«li<»iii(««t  m«»  in 
MVIW  WAA  Tlilf  «M  •  m»vt  m  m*<  imi 
PlMI  ONMlmt  •ivltlun  in  >h«rii«  ««f  niIm 
vtaJMi  l(M|t»#n(ly  i>lMh*ii  with  Roiti  i«>n 
OliMMI  r»«i«nM(  *n#l  lMi»f  «••  »ti»mt(t  V  illfil 
■MIM  Noytin*   |i«t»«<ti<»r 

Willi  WAA  im  In  Uw  h*iMl«  nf  iM  mltl* 

iMf,  UMI«r«l   IMMMMM   MMffftVMl   »   l>  MNl< 

M«  •*«Mt«i»4«tMU  |>r<«r«m"  AIM  VIM  t  (My- 
UUk  IM«  "Art  ■»««'  AiMl  "tflrfvl  il  iiM ' 
**I1M  •k)«til««'^i  Ta  MMMl  ut>  Ilk*  In  ■inf 
Ai*|»uMl  rtw.  «*(  rid  of  ^1  pvri-Mil  M  m  rrMil 
Ni9«iiiary  bf  r^MMury  1  ■m  iIm  "  Mt«( 
iMn^  ImA  MiiAy  ^MwA  bMor*  tiM  '  ri«m* 
muniau#a  rwirlnA  mom  MtoH.  biM  wit  i  iMi 
ifeMi  mMMMJBOo  in  MiM  Atirini  iIm  |M*t 
II  mmiUm,  It  «M  nanUMlly  unpiMiil  it  lo 
ili|MiM  el  n  pMfMit  of  lb«  rMMtaiAf  AU.* 
tM.OABJOO  Ul  M  Aayi 

finally.  th#  ball  wm  rumMcA  in  Um  wtMr 
!•  all  NgiiMMU  nMnnc«M  ■•<'  noriMn«  U>  in  to 
•M  pHMi  of  akiW'awvinc  propvrtr  tt  pi  nwnt 
«■  tiMir  ova  iaiUallv*.  pim  MMHavr  li  por< 
OMit  H  appaovatf  ky  Um  a»M  b»u  in  vm* 
oSMa.  Iiwli  a  plaa  abvioMriy  would  to  p^to 
aaf  Aaod  prtoo  profrnnfi.  woald  wrvcfe  prtc* 
Mnieittrw  tonomliy.  nad  pa«*  um  vijr  to 
"UM-w^UM-aottnUr"  Aaato  nm  ora*  r  wm 
laur  nuMliAod  Autb««iaatic  nt  (or  rMttn  ttont 
mtut  b«  In  wntinf  o««r  thr  «iRn«turt  <l  tht 
autaorislnc  oOlelnl.  with  rt— una 

Lataat  in  tlM  lort**  of  ui«l  dvvtcv*  i  tiM 
"■onaunni  Mrvtoo"  pina  of  Mttinf  up  rttnll 
outtot*.  •tmilnr  to  blf  m*il-ur(l»r  to  >um«. 
acroM  ib*  NtUon.  Witb  only  a  hMMi  ul  of 
Ihfk  ntttnbvr  pUoiMd  alrrody  MtaM  tlMd. 
eoota  w«  runnlnf  into  tbo  mUllon*.  Tbt 
nnawf  would  worn  tc  bt  to  stari  o««r  I  ofOTt 
It  U  too  litt*.  and  put  *ip«rlroccd  in«r:han- 
diao  men,  inat— rt  of  unlnicamMl  mm  «ws. 
la  elMrf*. 


Ai4raM  by  Sacrclary  af  Stale  Martk  ill  at 
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OkaoumA 
or  TBI  SmATV  O^  TBI  UHITID 


STITB 


Mondaw.  March  J  ilevtsiative  d*tf 
Wednetdmt.  rebruary  19) .  1947 


lir.  UlfSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  to  have  prlntc  A  In 
the  RacoRo  an  addreas  delivered  by  ion. 
Oeorae  C.  Marshall.  Secretary  of  £  Late. 
at  Princeton  University's  bicentefnlal 
eetobratkm.  on  Primiary  22.  1947 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  ad^reaa 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rs^a 
as  ffrilows: 

fUIowlaf   ia   text   at    8ccr«tary   of 
Mntabnll'B    ■ddtiii    SoturcUy,    Fetaruar  r 
iM7.  at  Prlncoton  UnlvanltT'a  btccrn 
ubBMvamna  (divlns  which  tM  rccatved 
ormnr  dfTBO  of  doctor  of  laws) : 

"I  had  an  encasement  with  your 
fulahed  prartdent  to  attend  this 
exactly   1   year  aco^     lastaad.  I 
ffMhtngton^   BIrtliday  m  China. 
year  later,  1  am  find  that  it  la  at  laat 
•thto  for  aM  lo  feaep  asy 


of 


Mate 
22. 

,t<#>ntal 
boo- 


d:rtiB- 
cci«  Dony 
odeb  rated 
New.  a 


'i  Aa  aal  HiH  «l  m*  (lAM  Wt  MUMl  M  * 
AiMtMMaM  af  MaaiA9  laiawiaiWHai  i|W#WnAMi 
9m  I  wmtM  Mkf  U*  Mil  Wi  y«»it  slatlil  UM 
Mult  Ifani  «•  II  Ntaia  ••*  ml»fn«iiai|«l  tf • 
ftlfi,  aM  ak'Htl  y«i«if  aarttmal  iNi^ratla  m 
AmarlHiM  i*Hi«»h«  t  rnlNht  My  I  am  laifeiHfl 
If*  tiia  i«tid#Hi«  mnr*  ihan  I  ain  le  ilif  alum< 
hi  Nhil  (half  iftiMia, 

"Aa  MfM  all  mtitl  f««i«tt»aa,  «f  Aft  HvHig 
WDlay  Hi  a  auwi  rtiAifiiii  |wfl«id  TH#  war 
99*n  wwre  ri'Ml«>«t,  ai  itmM  aUrmmfly  wi 
IHii  I  ihink  IMI  ih#  t>r«a#Mi  |ifrh>d  l«,  la 
many  pMpeein,  avea  m««fa  prHlral  Tit*  prnb* 
|»ma  apa  AI(f>tPtMl  Hul  nn  iMa  VIUI  lo  IHS 
n«il«ittal  aeetirMv  ihait  ihi«#  ilurifif  ih»  <t«Vi 
a(  a#liva  riAltni  Rut  iha  mi*ra  «iiti*tua 
aipwi  la  the  fafi  thai  w«  iw<  \»n$pr  iHaplay 
IMt  Inianally,  thai  unity  *if  purp<Mi  with 
whirh  w«  fonranipaiMl  Mt*on  ih«  war  laaM 
and  arhtavMl  Ihv  virtorf 

"Mtiw  iha*  «»t  imm#dia(f  peril  |i  net 
plainly  viaihia  <hi>r«  i*  a  natural  taiidanfy 
i«i  rvtaa  and  tn  rrtum  in  bualnrea  a»  umial, 
polltira  aa  utiial  plraaura  a*  uaoal  Many 
i>f  nur  pvnpia  have  b»e«ifna  Intfiffarant  Id 
what  t  mliht  t*rm  tha  lon||*tlm*  dDngara 
to  ihff  tiatinnal  aecurtty, 

"It  la  natiiral  and  neceaaary  that  thtra 
■hould  be  a  rtlaaation  of  wartiott  ttftaiona 
But  I  (r«l  th  It  w»  art  mtIoi  aly  fitiling  tn  cur 
attitude  toward  th»  intrrnattnnal  problvma 
whuaa  solutiOB  will  larftly  deteratlna  uur 
tttlura.  Tha  public  appear*  Bane  rally  Ih  the 
attitude  of  n  apectnUir  -  intaraated,  yM.  but 
wtooae  •ertoiia  tblnklnf  U  dlrecMd  tq  local 
immediate  tnattera.  Apectatora  nf  life  arc 
not  th(>«e  who  will  retain  their  libertiM,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  contribttte  to  their  coun- 
try •  »«Tirlty 

"There  are  many  who  deplore,  but  fctv  Who 
are  wtlllng  to  act  directly  or  to  InAunea 
political  action.  Action  dependa  upon  con* 
viotlor .  and  oonrkctlon  in  ttirn  dependa  upon 
understand  tnn — a  genernl  understandlac 
both  of  the  blatory  of  man  on  Ihla  globe  and 
an  undcraUndlng  that  action  la  a  baelc  ne- 
reaalty  cf  man 'a  nature.  Juatlce  Hctmei  aatd ; 
"Man  la  bom  to  act.  To  act  la  to  afBrm  the 
worth  of  an  end.  and  to  affirm  the  worth  of 
an  end  la  to  create  an  ideal '  8o  I  say  to  you 
as  earnestly  as  I  can  that  the  attitude  of  the 
spectator  is  tlw  cuimlcatinc  fruatratloo  of 
man 'a  nature. 

"We  baye  had  a  cesaatton  of  hoatllitlsa,  but 
we  have  no  genuine  peace  Here  at  home 
we  are  In  a  state  of  transition  between  a 
war  and  peace  economy.  In  Europe  and 
As^a  fear  and  famine  atill  prevail.  Power 
relattonahlpa  are  In  a  atate  of  flux.  Order 
haa  yet  to  be  brought  out  of  confusion. 
Peace  baa  yet  to  be  secured.  And  how  thia 
Is  accomplished  wUI  depend  very  much  upon 
the  Aaiexlcau  people. 

**Moet  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
find  themselvee  exhausted  economically, 
financially  and  physlcslly.  If  the  world  la 
to  get  (m  Its  feet,  if  the  productive  facili- 
ties of  the  world  are  to  be  restored.  If  demo- 
cratic proceasta  In  many  countries  are  to 
resume  tiislr  functlooing.  a  strong  lesd  and 
deflnlta  sssistsnee  from  the  United  States 
will  be  necesssry. 

"^hat  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  That 
is  th«  csltical  problem  with  regard  to  whidi 
I  have  a  heavy  responsibility. 

"We  do  not  Isck  for  knowledge  of  wbat  to 
do  for  oar  fut\ire  sectirity.  The  lessons  of 
hlstary  provide  plain  guidance.  Btrt  can  we 
tear  our  thoughts  sulBelentiy  awsy  from  the 
personal  and  local  problems  of  the  moment 
to  see  the  world  picture  end  our  relation  to 
It  In  proper  perspective?  We  should  tliink 
now  In  long  terms  of  years  rather  than  In 
terms  al  months  and  their  immediate  politi- 
cal lasuss. 

'n*w«nty-ftve  years  sfo  the  people  «l  this 
emmtry.  and  at  the  world,  for  that  matter, 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  vital  dccisians 
ragardiac  ttoalr  future  welfare.  I  think  we 
ttoat  tba  nsfattas  eourss  U  ae- 


Mm  WafM  Wat  AMI  iMl  aaHlavA  tfwf  ai 
MfuriM  and  mai  li  haA  §  Airtal  baahiHi 

UMMt  lAf  fNani  «a»  »•••(  lu  aitAisM  iVAftAlM. 
"TlMrf  V«r«  |l#n|ila  III  Ihiias  Asyi  IfhA  UA* 

Asraiitfwl  Mia  iNatma  ul  hiatiiry,  Who  lifiaw 
well  whaf  ahottlil  he  Aims  In  tifAar  In  MIIM* 
imifw  Ilia  dani»a»  i»f  amtlHsr  wiitld  diaaaiafi 
iHtl  lAsir  (M4ttbihail  viiMw  waa  a  'Milt  tint) 
aAA  lliair  pr«f|N«aii  wsra  igiitiraA,  Mow  lAMi 
IN  My  fi|iini<m,  la  whsrs  ytm  i<nma  lit. 

"Ill  wAsr  Ul  UlM  a  full  part  In  lAa  lilt 
whkh  la  Mure  yoti,  I  ihltih  ynti  muai  in  affrel 
intlva  the  |Mai  an  fhNt  v<<ti  may  fiirn  In  Iha 
lirsMiii  wDii  iii>»t)  rniivit  iiMiia  anil  an  iihAsr* 
•lanAlni  nf  what  mannar  nf  ominiry  thia  it 
fur  which  man  fat  maay  isnaralinna  haVA 
laiA  ditwti  ihf  ir  livM.  HiMafort .  a  Aaa|i  ua* 
Asraiandini!  ul  Alalary  la  naawaary  nl 
merriy  recent  hliWiry  whieh  iHmesrna  llaatl 
with  the  trivia  aurrtiuniliitg  ennapiruoua 
man  and  avsnu.  but  an  undsniianding  nf 
thai  hislory  whleh  ntwnin  thf  main  currtrnti 
nf  the  past  arllviIlM  of  man  and  whirh  Isadt 
le  an  undarttanAlng  of  what  haa  eraaiad  and 
what  haa  tiestroyad  greal  elvillaaUona. 

"You  thuuld  have  an  undsrataadlni  of 
what  cnurae  of  action  haa  created  nnwer  and 
•erurliy  nnd  nf  ths  mlataksa  which  have 
underroinrd  tha  power  and  sMurity  rf  many 
nationa.  and  above  all  a  dear  imderatandinf 
of  ths  Blttiatlons  upon  which  human  liberty 
and  individual  freedom  have  dapsnded,  and 
the  atrurglrii  to  gain  and  malnuin  them. 

"It  haa  been  aaid  that  one  should  be  intar- 
aated In  the  past  only  aa  a  guide  to  ths  fu« 
ttire.  I  do  not  fully  concur  with  this.  OiM 
usually  saaargas  frt)m  an  Intimate  under* 
staadinf  of  the  past,  with  its  lessons  and  Its 
wisdom,  with  convictions  which  put  fire  In 
the  aotil.  I  doubt  ssriotisly  whether  a  naan 
can  think  with  full  wladom  and  with  deep 
convictions  regarding  csrUln  of  ths  basic 
international  Issuee  todsy  who  haa  not  at 
least  reviewed  In  his  mind  the  period  of  tha 
Peloponnestan  War  and  the  fall  of  Athens. 

"I  sm  therefore  greatly  concerned  that  tha 
young  men  and  women  of  thia  country,  men 
like  yourselves  and  the  studsnts  in  every 
tmiversity.  college,  and  high  school  in  the 
United  States,  shall  acquire  a  genuine  under- 
standing nf  lessons  of  history  as  they  relate 
to  governmenu  and  ths  chsracteriatics  of 
the  peoples,  and  as  to  the  cauaea  of  the  wars 
which  have  destroyed  so  much  of  human 
life  and  progress.  Tou  should  fully  imder- 
atand  the  special  position  that  the  Unitsd 
States  now  occupies  In  the  world,  geograph- 
ically, financially,  militarily,  and  selentlflc- 
slly.  and  the  implications  Involved.  The 
development  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
world  order  and  security,  the  development 
of  a  sense  of  overwhelming  importance  of 
thia  country's  sets,  the  failures  to  act.  in 
relation  to  world  order  and  aecurity — these, 
in  my  opinion,  are  great  "musts'  for  your 
generatioo. 

"It  is  rather  bromldlc  to  say  tluit  there  Is 
little  new  In  the  world  or  that  the  world  la 
a  very  small  place.  But  I  think  we  eeldom 
realize  our  own  Ignorance  of  wiuit  has  luip- 
pened  In  the  past  except  by  way  at  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  events  with  the  relstcd 
dates.  There  have  been  wars  and  revolu- 
tions; there  hsve  been  republics,  kingdoms, 
and  empires:  there  have  been  tribal  rule  and 
various  experiments  In  government  till  It 
would  seem  that  there  Is  small  poasibUity  at 
any  new  departure.  But  the  important 
thing  is  to  understand  the  true  significance, 
tiie  lessons  of  these  historic  events  snd 
periods. 

"There  is  another  eonsldcratlon  ta  eon- 
nection  with  the  course  to  be  followed  by 
the  young  people  of  this  country  today  to 
which  I  pentHially  attach  great  Importance. 
And  that  Is  that  young  men  and  women 
should  take  an  active  part  as  workers  in 
one  of  the  potitleal  parties  so  that  they  will 
■St  the  f  sM  o(  govaamcDt.  so  that  they  wiu 
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a  MA  MMMAlAlr  AWATA  Af  IHt  tHHuailM 
SutfKi  orgnMlMitim  utiim  ihi  Nnmh* 
I  af  III*  iDim*  ii'«ii>  •'(  ti)*  A*«i>  >>»' 

"We  Hmvs  had  iwu  wiiitAsrfiil  aiamplN  uf 
IhM  ruurn  lii  Itis  IIvn  ot  Tlisuduta  aiiA 
Vrahliliii  D  NiNtasysIl    msiiiUsr*  of  upptiaiiig 

Ktllliml  paiilN,  grsNl  Amarlsaita  wliii  raM((> 
Id  maMiiiA*'»ii(  astvh'sn  lo  ihair  imuniry, 
Yau  aaii  «!••  in*  lioHar  in  aiNriliti  yuur  ai<ih« 
Ills  aa  eiiiaffiit  Utait  ky  •mulNiiitg  ihsir 
siampit" 


ki4i%»  by  Har.  RAbaH  A.  TaII,  a(  OMa, 
It  YaIi  AIamI 

BXTBNIION  OP  RRMARKI 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  tmio 
IN  TMI  AINATt  Of  TMB  UNITED  ATATIA 

Monday,  March  3  HtgitlaUvi  day  of 

Widnuday.  r$bruary  if  >,  1947 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presldpnt,  1  ask  unan- 
Imoui  ronient  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  an  addreu  de- 
livered by  me  to  Yale  alumni  In  New 
Haven.  Conn..  February  22.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

It  la  a  great  prlvUega  for  ms  to  address  ths 

alumni  of  Tals  University  for  ths  flrat  time 

in  many  ysara.    I  have  tried  to  repressnt  ths 

views  of  the  alumni  on  the  Yale  corporation 

for  the  laat  10  years,  and  I  dont  believe  that 

any  association  in  my  life  has  been  more 

pleasant  and  interesting  than  that  which  you 

have  made  poselble  by  your  two  ballots.    I 

can  tell  you  now  that  there  la  no  unlveralty 

board  of  trusteea  which  takes  more  Interest 

In  the  affairs  of  the  university  or  haa  more  to 

Bay  about  the  basic  policies  of  the  university 

than  that  of  Yale.    That  Is  In  accord  with 

Yale  tradition  and  It  has  given  the  alumni 

a  real  voice   In   the   conduct   of   the   alma 

'mater.    Matters  may  not  always  be  decided 

the  way  you  would  like  to  see  them  decided, 

but  you  may  be  certain  that  someone  Is  there 

arguing. 

I  have  listened  this  morning  with  Interest 
to  the  plans  of  the  university  to  cross- 
fertilize  the  sciences  with  the  humanistic 
studies.  Certainly  every  graduate  of  Yale 
ought  to  have  both  a  broad  perception  of 
human  affairs,  and  also  a  clear  insight  Into 
the  significance  of  science.  However.  I 
rather  think  most  of  tos  achieved  something 
of  both  of  these  results  even  37  years  ago 
when  the  class  of  191,0  was  dominating  the 
affairs  of  the  college  by  the  force  of  its  Intel- 
lect and  Its  athletic  ability. 

A  university,  of  course.  Is  an  Institution 
to  spread  knowledge  and  correct  knowledge — 
.  lux  et  Veritas;  and  I  suppose  a  bit  of  cross - 
fertilization  may  improve  the  breed.  But 
Yale  has  alwajrs  emphasized,  even  more,  the 
development  of  good  citizenship.  For  that 
purpose  the  university  succeeds  If  It  does 
two  things— if  It  teaches  men  how  to  think 
and  analyze  facta,  and  if  It  teaches  them  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  American  Re- 
public. Ite  origin.  Its  Ctonstltution.  and  Its 
governmental  philosophy,  "'a  Nation  con- 
ceived In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal."  Lib- 
erty and  equal  Jxistlce  under  law. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  these 
two  accomplishments  were  more  Important 
or  more  difficult.  The  American  people  seem 
to  be  doing  less  and  less  thinking  for  them- 
selves and  they  seem  to  have  less  and  less 


hlhiwlsilis  Hf  iHs  hiaiiiry  aiiA  AAill  p\m> 
MlM  t>f  tha  AmsricMii  Nsituhili' 

I  havs  (I)  Ms  fMitcaihsA  »MitaUhlly  wllh 
puAilfl  MMAloii  nitil  iltf  raaiMiMM  itf  larNS 
gruuiM  AT  ptApts  |M  ihD  iMiiaa  whii'H  hamiaii 
III  Its  UMp^riniiai  ilihiiiahi'Ui  Iha  NmIIhii 
Oha  llDMiaaiiil  laliara  ami  lalaMHim  n  ilHy 
)ti<ur  mill  my  ufR)***  Otiliilun  i»  vnhihla  mii 
Mil  tIAaa  Nittf  psiha|ia  ih"  i  (••""••"i  »i'"  wrilf 
NN  h«l  a  fair  rrt»aa  asi  i  imhsiiI 

Whli  An  md       Pill   il   WPlun   c     mr    iln.i    |<ai>ttl« 

hsva  jitma  in  fnrm  ihalr  oiMhi  h*  nnt  fi.nn 
rat'i*  ami  ihaii  nwit  ihii«liiii|.  hut  (mm  the 
ihinkihM  ami  utiinmiia  nf  uUiaia  PsrhMpa 
II  la  ilua  III  Ilia  (lavalnpmaiii  *<(  molliiii  |il(*« 
tuiaa  and  radio  Tu  llalsn  lo  alihar  rai|^i»'M 
unly  Ihs  allehiaai  msiital  alTnrt  Thay  ars  ^ 
klhA  Kf  adurniiiih  itr  isftfnlltm  which  slvsa 
RiidWlsdHs  witlmul  iiturh  ihmiMlit  A  Urge 
number  ul  tht  man  and  wmnau  who  write 
m«  teem  tu  scrspi  thslr  viswi  In  capiula 
fnrm  from  a  fnvorita  t<oUimniNi  or  radio  eem> 
maniaior  or  aimte  orun mention  whieh  aaki 
Ihsm  to  write 

It  la  eaaenllRl  to  ths  luccvsa  n(  both  oom* 
mtntatura  and  eolumniau,  apparsntly.  that 
they  Bhalt  appear  tu  ths  public  tu  have  ex* 
aminsd  all  ths  (aeu  about  which  thsy  are 
writing,  and  to  havs  analysed  thsas  facU 
from  a  pu-sly  objective  point  of  view,  The 
truth  la  that  there  li  hardly  one  of  them 
who  haa  not  a  airong  blaa  fur  one  phlloaopby 
or  another,  for  one  party  or  another,  for  one 
man  or  another  Thia  they  altsmpt  to  con- 
osat,  and  the  unthinking  are  likely  to  take 
them  at  their  own  estimate  of  thslr  impar* 
tlallty.  No  man  could  examine  ths  facta  on 
all  ths  aubjecu  with  which  they  attempt  to 
deal,  and  ao  thslr  opinion  la  oftsn  based  on 
much  leaa  information  than  we  Congrsssmsn 
get  in  hearing!. 

The  radio  la  a  peculiarly  plaualble  inatru- 
ment.  more  ao  than  the  written  word.  Volcea 
are  made  to  aou»id  alncere.  Moat  llatenera 
aeem  to  feel  that  a  man  would  not  atand  up 
and  make  a  statement  unless  he  completely 
believed  It.  The  forunas  have  provided  a  real 
service  In  giving  both  sides  an  opportunity  to 
present  views,  but  many  commentators  are 
unanswered  and  only  provide  the  facts  which 
support  their  own  views. 

People  seem  to  be  more  skeptical  about  the 
written  word,  even  In  the  case  of  impartial 
news  dispatches.  But  even  the  news  today 
In  many  newspapers  Is  given  a  strong  slant 
In  the  direction  of  the  paper's  policy. 

The  mental  attitude  of  millions  who 
accept  without  thought  what  Is  presented 
to  them  makes  the  American  people  today 
a  fertile  field  for  propaganda.  And  we  de- 
veloped the  art  of  advertising  good&  and  then 
of  advertising  facu  and  ideas,  and  supposed 
facta  and  false  ideas,  far  beyond  anything  • 
that  existed  25  years  ago.  Propaganda 
for  some  proposal,  for  some  program 
or  some  bill  gets  well  started  and  reaches 
millions  of  people  before  opposition  has 
had  a  chance  to  form.  Public  opinion  Is 
formed  without  any  real  knowledge  or 
analysis  of  the  facts  or  the  Issues. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous furor  regarding  the  cutting  of  the 
President's  budget.  I  receive  many  letters 
from  one  school  of  thought  Insisting  that 
six  billion  must  be  cut  from  the  budget  or 
the  Republlcaiw  are  spineless  pork-barrel 
spenders.  Another  school  insists  that  the 
country  Is  left  without  defense  If  any  cut 
at  all  Is  made  In  the  Army  and  Navy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  these  people  has 
the  slightest  Idea  what  the  problem  Is, 
what  activities  the  cut  will  affect,  whether 
It  is  feasible  to  cut  six  billion  or  not 
feasible.  No  one  today  seems  to  be  in- 
terested in  facts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  budget  question 
is  largely  one  of  degree.  A  very  large  part 
of  the  budget  cannot  be  cut  at  all.  Most 
of  us  agree  that  by  rlgW  economy  and 
cutting  out  or  cutting  down  a  lot  of  poptilar 
projects   we   can   take   out   from   3^4    to  4 


milmii  Attllari  wiihmii  NtMfiiing  ihe  armed 
litrvN  I  havf  ii^ii  liiHi  N  imihvi  iii  itsrosHi 
ful  III  Ihf  armM  fHresa  afiaf  iha  vafy 
tsns  ruAu^lltHi  MiiaaAy  msAs  imm  tits  »«• 
iisMiaa  III  III*  rurrfHl  year  wai  ihs  wuaal 
a<iluiii)i»  i  bflievs  any  milHsry  «<r  Haval 
i«rgshia«iliniia  s|tsHillHf  sa  murh  m  gtt^CO.* 
iMifl.ofKi  I'aii  nil  mil  tO  tN*riNini  wiilioiii  iw« 


jmlriiiM  li«  ami'lsiipy  On  iha  mhai  hand 
I  haaltia  In  laAs  9h  iisipri  '  '  him  I 
Adh'i  ballsvs  II  can  na  ii  i  •  »iihmil 
sllminaiing  entirely  Mima  miliiary  and  naval 
itrnjsria  and  iMiMa  asrvinea  which  t  balisva 
Iha  AmfrtaAn  ptapls  really  wi»h  lo  have  Kim- 
tliiuad  under  prassnt  world  eondlilima,  Na 
maiisr  whlph  Agur*  la  ast,  II  will  As  pna. 
alhla  10  ai'hifvs  a  VO<psr(«snt  evil  in  IH* 
psraonal  iniHim*  ihn  and  aim  redue*  Ih* 
Asbl  by  Mvaral  billion  dollars  Miit  ii  hai 
interesled  m*  to  aee  iha  violent  viswa  iin 
bdlh  ildri  uf  Ihs  qtieation  without  the 
Blight*ai  kiiowledfe  or  atialysu  of  the  budgai 
faela, 

Labor  legislation  nfr*r«  another  •sampla. 
A  large  majority  ot  tha  people  believe,  and 
oorrMtiy  ao.  that  Isglalatlon  la  required  to 
eorreet  a  giHtd  many  abuaea  which  havs  arisen 
through  the  axeesslve  powera  given  tn  labor 
Isadera,  Very  few  have  analyasd  th*  actual 
causes  of  strlksa.  or  th*  efftct  of  th*  dlir*r*nt 
propoaaia  which  ar*  now  bafor*  ua  and  oc- 
cupy Ul*  headllnea.  Thay  do  not  h*aitat*  to 
b*  violently  for  every  rneHsur*  which  In  any 
way  limits  the  power  of  labor.  Btit  thay  ar* 
not  v*ry  h*lprul  in  aulvlng  th*  most  com* 
pl*x  probUm  in  America  today,  Thay  accapt 
th*lr  thinking  from  th*  ovsrwhslmlng  oon- 
d*mnatton  of  atrlk**  in  th*  prsss, 

On  th*  other  aid*  w*  ar*  nood*d  with  Ul*- 
grama  from  avsry  labor  union  In  ths  United 
BUtss.  and  many  othsra  Inaplrsd  by  th*m.  op- 
posing every  auggeation  which  has  been  mHdc. 
The  labor  leaders  who  l.ave  appeared  before 
ua  during  the  past  week  have  opposed  every 
bill  and  made  no  auggeation  of  their  own. 

X  hope  In  a  very  short  time  we  may  present 
a  constructive  program  fitted  to  cure  ths 
abuses  which  have  arisen,  without  Impairing 
the  effectiveness  or  Just  rlghU  of  labor  union*. 
But  we  are  hardly  aaalated  In  our  task  by 
violent  opinions,  formed  without  thought. 

Yale  can  perform  no  more  useful  aervlcs 
than  to  teach  people  to  think  for  themselves 
and  reach  conclusions  only  on  facts  that  are 
available  to  them.  Great  public  Issues  can 
then  better  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  an 
Informed  public  opinion,  rather  than  by  a 
relative  strength  of  propaganda,  acknowl- 
edged and  concealed.  The  Infiuence  of  prej- 
udice and  bias  can  be  steadily  decreased. 

The  second  Job  which  Yale  has  always  done 
t)etter  than  other  universities  is  the  Uachlng 
of  the  fundamentals  of   American   govern- 
ment.    It  is  a  task  which  has  been  poorly 
performed  for  many   years  throughout  ths 
United  States.    The  neglect  of  American  his- 
tory m  our  educational  system  is  notorious. 
In  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  every  boy 
learned  how  this  country  was  formed  and 
why.  and  accepted  the  principles  of  llt>erty 
and  equality  as  the  basis  for  all  action.    Per- 
haps he  acquired  a  rather  flamboyant  picture 
of  the  American  Revolution,  but  It  did  not 
oliscure  the  true  spirit  which  created   this 
Nation.     Today,  according  to  a  recent  poll, 
only  17  percent  of  the  people  know  what  the 
Bill  of  Rights  Is.    Only  a  small  percenUge  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
and   the   functions  of  the  States  and   local 
govemmente.    Only  a  limited  number  reall» 
that  the  true  purpose  of  this  country  was  to 
achieve  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  gov- 
ernment and  freedom  of  opportuiilty.     Our 
tremendous  growth  In  standards  of  living  and 
productive  ability  were  only  incidents  of  these 
freedoms. 

Today  the  Interest  of  the  people  has  coma 
to  center  entirely  In  the  field  of  economics. 
The  be-all  and  end-all  of  political  action  is 
apparently   to   improve   the   eoonomlc   and 
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BMtarul  w^Zmn  at  Um  ciUMoa 
•rt  judflBd  oa  tk*  qua»tk>n  oX  wbeth* 
(iV«  wamn  or  ■omt.  mora   bailiiut». 
•nd  IcM  tuac  to  wk 
can  tM  •gainst  tlMM 
but  It  U  mtoa%  to 
th*  utud  tot  gr«at«r  moralitj 
llbarty   of   tlioucht.  and   grcatcr 
■ctloo.     I  believe  tliat  opportuultj 
•ecuruy   ia  lUll   tb«  goal  of   the 
peofA*  tf  tbmj  tblnk  aU>ut  it.  but  tbr 
ttUBk   about    tt   and    matpiui 
bean  subaututad  lor   oaavly  even 
tual  aiKl  moral  purpoac. 

This  taalMa  aa  easy   fiald  tor 

Ida  and   for   tb«   pbUoaopbj 
to  dtrtde   up   material 
has  Icel  us  Into  a  number  of 
prcgrama  wbicb  ragvlata  and  regune|>' 
send  Padreval  Uiapactora  Into  rvary 
every  farm  la  America  in  tba 
proving  the  condttton  of  tbe  farmer 
wutkaaan  or  tbe   businassman 
granu  bave  good  objectives  Ui   near 
case      Tbosa    ob>sctlvaa.    I    believe. 
cbUklnad.    oftan    tbroosb    Federal   oi 
action,  but  tbey  sbould  be  sought 
ov«f-aU  inatatencc  that  tbey  do  not 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  Justice 

Both   liberty  and   Justice   have 
galftan.     If    any    problem    arises. 
MtutloQ  bas  been  to  asaga  ail   tbe 
and  potMT  avallabte  to  some  admtniii 
board  and  give  it  tbe  right  to  dcvctoi 
ever  program  Mcnu  wise  to  It.     In 
Is  made  tbe  lawmaking  body  sod 
ulstlons  in  Its  discretion  having  the 
isw      No  adcqizatc  hearing  is  given 
are  deprived  of  the  right  to  review 
trary  dlicretton  of  the  boards. 

One  of  the  esaentlals  of  liberty  tn  ■ 
the  ttae  of  the  United  States  Is 
government,  tbe  right  of  every 
nek*  its  owb  derialans  and 
own  afTaln  tn  accordance  with  the 
Its  people.     K  tbe  powers  are  all 
to  Washington,  tbe  people  really  have 
to  say  about  90  percent  of  the  actio^ 
taken      Btit  progiams  bow  proposed 
lag  that  of  national  compulsory 
surance.  center  everythlnf  in  an 
state      Tytt  atutude  of  moet  Fc<lval 
gradually  comes  to  be  that   tbe 
too  dtimb  to  underatand.     Tbe  lltth 
which  controls  the  bureau  beiteves  cor  i 
IB  Its  mfailiMHty      All  of  that  rcsui 
from  tbe  complete  disregard  and 
of  knowlecge  of  tbe  real  principles  oi 
lean  Government. 

I  believe  that  programs  for  health 
cdacattoa.  and  boosing  can 
leavtof  romplet«'  freedom  to  every 
to  sdmlnlater  the  program  and 
diaracter.     Piugitas  bas  been  made 
years  under  American  prtax^les.     It 
reaomcd.  but  tt  will  not  be  resumed 
our  cdvratKtnal  system,  and  in 
unlversiUes.  are  prepared  to  teach  tiM 
tbe  principles  on  wblcb  this  Ooreram 
fouadad. 

Tbe  whole  worM  baa  dktftad 
pblloeopby  of  totalltartaa  go 
pbUoeoiPby  bas  mftltrated  into  tbe 
of  radlcali    and  conservatives   alike 
UBl«ed  States.     Men  wbo  Uik  cC  frei 
prise  rush  to  Wasbtngtoa  to  cure  al 
Mes  wblcb  concern  tbem  personally 
faeed  wltb  a  real  danger  that  every  t: 
win  be  centered  in  an  all 
tn  order  to  laaprove  tba 
of  tbe  people     Hlatory 
that  any  socb  state  can  solve 
•cmic  problimi. 

We  have  aolvad  o«r  problema 
ttaa  attTwbere  tn  tlM  wotid  by 
the  principles  of  individual  freed 
by  wblcb 
fttaty  be 
«p  to  oar 
«bat 

principles  on  wblcb  akme  true  prog: 
be  made. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWUND 

or  CAUroairiA 
IN  THZ  SXNATZ  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

jroii4lay,  irorc*  3  (leoiitlathBt  daw  of 

Wednesday.  February  19  >.  1947 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
a5k  unanimous  ctinsent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rrcon  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter at  the  Willkie  award  dinner  at 
Washington.  D.  C  on  February  28.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrei^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Hot  Rkccbr. 
as  follows: 

The  unfo'dlng  of  Amerlra's  desthiy  may 
be  raid  to  fall  thus  lar  into  five  sUg'S.  There 
was  tbe  foimdlng  of  our  Nstlon.  Washing- 
ton's character  was  Indispensable  to  keep 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  together  for  achieving 
Independence.  After  the  mt'itary  victory, 
his  character  was  etfually  indispensable  to 
iU5e  the  13  independent  States  into  a  nation. 

JeSerson  gave  the  Nation  its  democratic 
mlsalnn  His  claims  on  posterity  summarise 
the  three  indispensable  aims  in  the  unceas- 
ing effort  to  realize  democracy:  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  symbolizes  political 
freedom;  the  Virginia  Statute  for  Religious 
Freedom  sought  to  put  an  end  to  tyranny 
over  the  inner  life  of  man;  the  founding  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  expressed  tSe  reel- 
izatlon  that  neither  political  nor  rellt^cus 
freetlom  can  long  be  enjoyed  witbcut  the 
continuous  systematic  pturuit  at  truth 
through  free  inquiry. 

Lincoln  saw  that  freedom  within  a  Nation 
must  be  Indivisible  and  his  compassionate 
nature  did  not  fliiurh  even  from  the  awfxilness 
of  war  in  order  to  establish  that  the  Republic 
cannot  survive  half  free  and  half  slave. 

Fifty  years  later  It  became  clear  that  the 
country's  inner  strength  is  not  sufB?l*nt 
safeguard  for  our  great  demccratlc  experi- 
ment— that  we  are  part  of  the  world  and  that 
tbe  world  must  be  safe  for  our  democracy. 

But  even  that  turned  out  not  to  bav^  been 
enough.  And  so,  within  less  than  another 
quarter  century,  war  came  again  for  mllllcns 
of  Americans  scattered  all  over  tbe  globe, 
oo  land,  in  the  air  and  on  sea.  because  tbe 
Nation  tuid  come  to  realize  that  totalitarian 
reglnftcs  imperi'ed  our  democracy.  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  other  nations  must 
oop9  our  form  of  Government,  or  that  there 
ta  no  sucb  thing  as  a  long  and  painful  his- 
toric process,  or  that  overnight  we  can  turn 
democratic  formulas  Into  a  working  dvUi- 
satlon.  It  does  mean  that  democratic 
abns  must  be  purstwd  with  passion  and 
pertinacity. 

Democracy  la  neither  a  mystical  abstrac- 
tion nor  a  mechanical  gadget.  It  is  the 
^;tyfhtT>j  of  experieixrc,  and  is  vindicated 
by  Nature  herself.  Nature  planU  gifU  and 
gmces  In  ways  that  defy  aU  tbe  Uttie  arU- 
Aeas  of  man.  and  In  tbe  long  oourae  of 
boman  history  democracy  bas  proven  Itself 
beyond  any  other  form  of  social  arrangement 
tbat  wblcb  evokes  tbeee  gifts  in  tbe  largest 
■naaim  All  tbe  devleea  of  political  ma- 
chinery— votes  and  parties  and  platforms — 
are  merely  inatrumenu  to  enable  men  to  live 
with  one  another  under  condltioas  which 
brtng  forth  tlw  maximum  gifu  of  each  for 
tlM  fuUeat  enjoyment  of  alL  The  kind  of 
dvUlaattan  we  cberlah  la  tbe  aodety  wblcb 
launched  by  the  Declaration  ol  lade- 
.  wblcb  waa  to  oMve  wtkbla  tba 
fraaMworfc  of  tbe  ConaUtutlon. 
which  was  rededicated  by  Lincoln  at  Gettys- 
burg and  In  bis  second  Inaugural.     It  la 


a  society  In  which  the  dignity  of  every  Indi- 
vidual is  central,  regardless  of  the  accidents 
of  antecedents:  a  society  in  which  there  ts 
no  unimportant  people;  a  society  in  which 
institutions  are  prorreesively  to  be  shaped 
BO   as   to   bring   to  mpx'.mun\    fruition    tbe 
potentialities  of  m^n.    One  does  not  heve  to 
think  too  well  of  what  am  civilization  bas 
thus  far  achieved  to  refuse  to  destroy   its 
good  together  with  its  evil  in  arrcrant  and 
htmiorleas   hope  of   writing    tn    tbe   future 
nithing   but   good   on   a  clean   slate.     The 
answer  to  the  de..acu  of  cur  accl;iy  is  not 
denial  cf  the  democratic  faith.    The  answer 
is  mere  loyal  practice  of  that  lai;h.    If  one 
faith  can  be  said  to  traite  a  great  people, 
surely  the  ideal  wblcb  holds  us  together  be- 
yond any  other  is  our  belief  in  the  moral 
worth  of  the  individual,  whatever  his  race, 
color  or  religion.    And  the  glare  of  war  re- 
vealed   fissures    in    our   spiritual    structure. 
desper  ones  than  we  had  heretofore  real  zed. 
Until  recently  men  did  iMt  talk  much  about 
t^ese  great  simple  themes.    The  pace  cf  ma- 
terial development  preoccupied  the  energies 
of  men:  tt  too  often  overawed  their  tbcu^U. 
The    deficienclea    of    democrecy    became    a 
favorite   Jibe  of  the   worldly   wire,   and    the 
promise  of  democracy  was  too  romantically 
conceived.     We  arc  desperately  In  need  not 
of  nem  truths  but  of  passionate  devotion  to 
old  truths.    Not  so  long  ago  we  tised  to  hear 
a  great  deal  ibcut  a  new  plateeu  of  com- 
mercial values,  and  almost  Imperceptibly  It 
was  assumed  tbat  we  were  also  being  elevated 
to  a  new  plateau  of  moral  values.    Tbe  law 
of  pcriltleal  and  economic  institutions  ia  the 
law  of  change.     But  there  are  eternal  veri- 
ties— those  conditions   without   which   free- 
donx    is    outraged    and    faith    replaced    by 
cynicism.    Ultimately,  there  can  be  no  free- 
dom for  self  unless  tt  ts  votichsafed  for  others: 
there  can  be  no  security  where  tl>ere  Is  fear; 
and  s  democratic  society  prec  opposes  con- 
fidence and  candor  in  the  relations  of  men 
with  one   another  and   active  collaboration 
for  the  common  ends  of  life. 

For  we  are  enlisted  in  a  common  enter- 
prise— the  Ixjld  experiment  of  freedom.  It 
involves  the  most  exacting  collaborative 
effort.  It  demands  the  exercise  of  reason  on 
the  largest  scale  and  self-discipline  of  tbe 
highest  order.  Fbr  its  ultimate  reliance  tn 
achieving  the  common  good  Is  tbe  responsi- 
bility of  the  Individual.  No  ofBce  in  cur  land 
Is  more  important  than  tbst  of  being  a 
citizen. 

We  are.  In  short,  engaged  In  the  moet  dllB- 
cult  of  all  arts — tbe  art  of  living  together  In 
a  gradoiu  society.  For  this  it  is  not  enough 
to  be  literate;  it  Is  not  even  enough  to  be 
literary.  While  mankind  ts  literate  as  never 
before,  environment  for  reason  is  least  con- 
genial. Thus,  while  tbe  conditions  for  a  good 
life  have  not  changed,  tbey  now  operate  In 
a  much  mora  complicated  setting.  We  talk 
glibly  about  tbe  annihilation  of  distance. 
Specc'  of  conunun  icatlcn  bas.  of  course, 
brotigbt  many  gaiiM,  but  these  triumphs  of 
science  have  brought  in  their  train  far- 
reaching  and  subtle  problems  wblch  we  have 
not  solved  t>ecause  we  have  tiardly  begun  to 
face  them.  The  mobility  of  words  too  often 
brings  in  its  train  inunobiltty  of  reflection. 
In  our  jealous  regard  for  freedom  of  tbe 
press  we  pay  little  heed  to  the  vast  change  of 
circumstances  in  which  tbat  freedom  oper- 
ates. It  touches  vutcritical  sensibilities  even 
to  recognlaa  tbe  potential  opportunltlca  for 
arousing  prejudicca.  coi^using  judgment,  and 
regimen tbig  opinion  repreacntcd  by  chain 
newspapers,  syndicated  articles,  headline  ex- 
plottatian,  tbe  movlea,  tbe  radio  and  private 
polls.  Moreover,  we  now  know  better  than 
did  tbe  Bigbteentta  C«atuiy.  in  which  tbe 
iBkodern  democratic  faltb  waa  bom.  bow  slen- 
der a  reed  is  reaaon — bow  recant  Its  eaaet- 
genoe  m  men,  bow  deep  tbe  countervelbnff 
Inatincu  and  passions.  iiMieed  bow  treacher- 
ous the  wtiole  rational  process.  Moreover  the 
whole  temper  of  otu  society  Is  hurried;  Its 
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atmosphere  and  appurtenances  are  hostile  to 
reflection.  Thus,  while  mankind  Is  literate 
as  never  before,  reason  is  asked  to  flourish 
when  the  conditions  for  it  are  least  favorable. 
And  yet  democracy  beyond  any  other  form 
of  society  is  dependent  on  reason. 

Without  respect  for  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
freedom  of  opinion  there  is  no  democracy. 
But  no  less  indispensable  ts  the  assurance 
of  the  means  by  which  opinion  really  remains 
free.  Modern  instruments  of  dissemination 
may  unwittingly  make  the  public  tbe  victims 
either  of  gulUbiilty  or  of  cynicism  or  of  both. 
But  only  critically  disciplined  readers  and 
listeners  can  generate  that  healthy  public 
opinion  which  a  democratic  government  ex- 
presses. Informed  opinion  and  free  activity 
cannot  issue  without  an  atmosphere  in  which 
free  and  informed  thoughts  are  dominant. 


Future  of  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOtTTH  CABOLUf  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  3  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Russell  Porter  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Monday,  March  3.  1947. 
entitled  "Future  of  Free  Enterprise  in 
World  Found  Uncertain."  I  might  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  following  this  ar- 
ticle there  are  other  interesting  and  im- 
portant statements  with  reference  to  the 
matter.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  rather  expensive  to  have  all 
of  them  placed  in  the  Record,  but  I  do 
desire  to  have  printed  the  article  by  Rus- 
sell Porter  to  which  I  have  referred,  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  always  believed 
that  much  of  our  free  enterprise  and 
trade  are  based  on  free  enterprise  and 
trade  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
rtmiRK  or  tkzs  enterprise  in  world  found 

XrVCEHTAIN — TIMES'  SURVET  SHOWS  NATION- 
AUZATION  TKEND  growing  OUTSIDE  WESTERN 
HEMXSPHEXX.  MIXED  ECONOMY  IN  MANT  LANDS 

(By  Russell  Porter) 

Of  19  nations  surveyed  by  correspondents 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Canada  appears  to 
be  the  only  one  in  which  private  enterprise 
can  be  said  to  be  functioning  today  with 
anything  like  the  freedom  from  Government 
controls  that  obtains  in  the  United  States. 

The  prospects  for  the  survival  of  the  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  seem  covered  with  un- 
certainty in  view  of  the  growth  of  nation- 
alization under  varlotis  forms  of  socialism 
and  communism. 

The  tendency  is  apparently  toward  moder- 
ate exercise  of  Government  controls  tn  Brit- 
ain, the  western  areas  of  the  continent  and 
the  Pacific  and  toward  extreme  application 
of  Government  control  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  In  eastern  Europe. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war.  Canadian  busi- 
ness and  Industry  have  been  restored  to 
virtually  their  prewar  condition,  without 
fundamental  changes;  price  controls  have 
been  removed  from  everything  but  food  and 
rent. 

Britain's  nationallxatton  program  is 
planned  to  leave  90  percent  of  tbe  economic 


system  in  private  bands  but  hedged  about 

with  government  restrictions,  especially  on 
the  use  of  raw  materials  and  credits  and  the 
right  to  hire  and  fire. 

France  has  had  a  mixed  economy  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Nationalisation  Is  written 
into  the  new  constitution,  but  tbe  govern- 
ment is  going  slow  on  the  elimination  of 
free  enterprise. 

The  trend  ts  away  from  private  enterprise 
toward  some  form  of  state  control  in  Italy. 
The  Spanish  Government's  declared  policy  Is 
to  encourage  private  enterprise,  but  the 
tendency  for  8  years  has  been  increasingly 
toward  controls. 

Sweden  is  following  a  program  of  slow  but 
sure  absorption  of  the  bulk  of  big  business 
and  industry  despite  strong  opposition  from 
bankers,  Industrialists  and  the  cooperative 
movement,  hrlvate  enterprise  is  still  active 
In  Belgium,  but  there  are  many  government 
resUictions.  Holland  has  more  and  sUicter 
restrictions. 

The  situation  in  Germany  Is  tn  a  state  of 
flux  because  of  the  occupation,  the  lack  of 
economic  unification  and  the  nation's  un- 
certain future. 

In  Russia  private  enterprise  is.  of  course, 
outlawed  except  for  some  unimporftint  ac- 
tivities on  tbe  fringe  of  the  toulitarian 
economy.  It  ts  reported  to  be  on  the  way  out 
in  Hungary.  In  Poland,  tt  has  recently  been 
emphasized  that  limited  private  indusUles 
are  officially  V7elcome,  -but  whether  this 
toleration  is  a  stopgap  until  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  basic  industries  is  made  to  work 
satisfactorily  Is  not  clear. 

For  the  time  being,  private  enterprise  re- 
tains considerable  position  In  Czechoslovakia, 
although  indusuy  Is  70  percent  nationalized, 
but  the  Communist-headed  government  ts 
opposed  to  indefinite  continuation  of  tbe 
present  mixed  system. 

Although  nationalization  laws  went  Into 
effect  tn  Austria  last  September,  the  pros- 
pects seem  better  there  for  the  survival  of 
private  enterprise  than  in  the  rest  of  south- 
eastern Europe. 

In  the  Balkan  countries  of  the  Russian 
sphere — Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Albania — industry  is  being  completely  na- 
tionalized: private  enterprise  Is  fighting  a 
losing  battle  there. 

Greek  businessmen  hope  for  a  revival  of 
private  enterprise  when  the  country  becomes 
more  settled. 

The  Australian  Labor  Government  owns 
and  controls  many  major  Industries.  Since 
the  end  of  the  war  political  pressures  have 
l}een  growing  lor  more  socialization. 

In  Japan  the  government  opposes  na- 
tionalization but  is  increasing  controls  over 
production.  Although  private  enterprise 
there  Is  In  a  shaky  condition.-  it  ts  expected 
to  survive  during  the  occupation. 


the  Washi.igton  Times -Herald  on  Sat- 
urday. March  1.  which  brings  out  the 
fact  that  the  United  Slates  has  almost 
300.000  civilian  employees  on  the  pay 
roll  outside  of  continental  United  States. 
I  include  the  article  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. The  article  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  there  is  almost  one  civilian  em- 
ployee for  every  soldier  abroad.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  with  this  picture. 

TBBXE  HtTMDIES  TBOtTSAND  PEDIRAL  EMPLOTSIS 

Working  Otrrsmx  UNirxo  States 
(By  Walter  Troban) 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  vast  army 
of  almost  300,000  ctvUlan  employees  outside 
continental  United  SUtes. 

There  is  Umost  one  ctvUtan  employee  for 
every  soldier  abroad.  The  Army  has  some 
400,000  troops  abroad,  tbe  bulk  of  them  in 
occupation  forces  In  Germany  and  Japan. 
The  War  Department  alone  has  189.971 
clvUians  overseas. 

ALISNS  ON  PAT  ROLL 

These  civilian  employees  Include .  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  aliens  who  are  sup- 
ported by  American  taxpayers.  Almost  half 
of  the  State  Department  employees  In  for- 
eign lands  are  aliens. 

The  army  of  civilian  Federal  employeea 
outside  the  United  States  has  Increased  ten- 
fold since  the  war.  It  vras  estimated  that 
the  number  of  such  employees  was  less  than 
30.000  in   1939. 

The  300,000  pay  rollers  outside  the  country 
constitute  more  than  10  percent  of  tbe  total 
Federal  pay  roll  of  2 .J 76 .886  persons.  In- 
cluded in  the  300.000  total  are  employees  In 
the  Panama  Canal  2tone,  Alaska.  Puerto  Rico. 
Hawaii,  and  other  American  possessions. 

These  employees  share  more  tban  91,000,- 
000,000  in  salaries  and  travel  and  allowances. 
It  was  estimated.  Special  commissaries  are 
maintained  lor  employees  In  destitute  na- 
tions, which  adds  to  the  total  cost. 

wotiLo  cxrr  bmplotxxs 

Under  President  Truman's  $37,500,000,000 
budget  for  tbe  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 
this  army  would  be  further  Increased  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  would  rise  propor- 
tionately. 

The  House  has  voted  to  cut  $6,000,000,000 
from  the  budget  and  the  Senate  bas  voted 
to  cut  M. 500. 000 ,000.  Economy-bent  Repub- 
licans agree  that  there  should  t>e  heavy  cuts 
in  tbe  ranks  of  foreign  civilian  employees. 

Americans  abroad  should  be  brought  home 
and  foreigners  on  American  pay  rolls  should 
be  fired,  many  Republicans  are  convinced. 
They  hold  that  tbe  pay  roll  outside  con- 
tinental United  States  should  be  cut  back 
to  prewar  levels. 


Civilian  Employees  Outside  of  Continental 
United  States 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  March  3.  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  conferees  of  the  House  meet  with 
the  Members  representing  the  other 
body  to  discuss  the  extent  of  the  cut  in 
the  President's  budget,  we  know  that 
they  will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
House  which  are  really  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  I  merely  wish  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  an  article  which  appeared  in 


Hon.  William  Randolph  Hearst 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  an  illus- 
trious former  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  who  today  observes  his 
sixtieth  anniversary  as  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher. 

He  is  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

If  ever  the  term  "public  service"  re- 
quires a  synonym.  I  believe  it  will  be 
Hearst 


^ 
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Prom  the  morning  of  the  iVk  of 
March  1887.  when  the  San  Pranciscc  Ex- 
aminer msde  Its  first  appearance  u  ider 
the  direction  of  William  Ranc  olph 
Hearst,  his  name  has  been  Insepa:  ably 
identified  with  a  better,  happier,  nore 
universally  prosperous  nation  and  norW. 

To  review,  even  briefly.  Mr.  Het  rst's 
ftcromplishments  and  contribu  ions 
woidd  be  to  write  a  complete  and  nost 
Inspiring  history  of  the  past  six  dec  ides. 

In  the  time  allotted  to  me  I  can  i  nen- 
tioD  only  a  few  of  the  things  whicl  i  are 
Utttstrative  and  characteristic  of  his 
■oodnen  and  greatness. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  I  naturally  think  o  Mr. 
Hearst  as  a  provenly  loyal  and  a  urays 
helpful  friend  of  the  men  who  fcught 
and  won  our  country's  battles. 

My  thoughts  go  l>ack  to  the  First  \  ^orld 
War  and  the  utter  disillusionmei  t  of 
those  who  came  home  expecting  d  c;nt 
treatment  but  finding  in  its  stead  :are- 
le&sne&s.  callousness,  and.  some;  mes. 
calumny. 

To  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  newspt  pers. 
stretching  from  coast  to  coast.  thes4  vet- 
erana  were  not  bonus  grabber*,  t  -eas- 
ury  raiders,  or  peacetime  liabll  ties; 
they  were  the  most  deserving  c !  all 
Americans. 

He  stood  with  them  and  by  then  and 
for  them  through  all  the  en&uing  3  ears, 
and  never  relinquished  his  campaigi  i  un- 
til hospitals  were  built,  dvll-senrice-  ;»-ef- 
erence  laws  were  passed,  and  th<  ad- 
justed-compensation law  wa5  enaci  ed. 

When  the  Second  World  War  (amc. 
despite  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hearst  and 
other  far-sighted  Americans  to  pre  serve 
peace,  he  demanded  proper  trainin;  (or 
all  recruits,  collected  huge  fund  for 
Christmas  gifts  to  servicemen  and 
wounded  veterans,  and  .sponsored  ricre- 
ational  facilities,  of  which  the  interna- 
tionally famous  BxKldies  Club  in  B  »ston 
Is  an  example. 

The  moment  it  became  apparent  that 
the  heartleasncss  of  the  First  World  War 
might  be  repeated.  Mr.  Hean^t  pe  son- 
aUy  directed  a  Hatlon-wlde  appea  for 
a  Just  and  adequate  musterlng-oul  pay 
WD.  When  the  amount  voted  b]  the 
Congress  proved  paltry  and  nlcgirdly, 
Mr.  Hearst  sent  some  of  his  best  wi  iters 
to  Washington  to  work  with  the  Ai  neri- 
can  Legion  and  interested  Senaton  and 
Representatives  for  a  GI  ImH  of  rigl  its. 

The  effort  was  eminently  succ<ssful 
and,  because  of  it.  millions  of  our  vet- 
erans are  recovering  their  health  in  hos- 
pitals: completing  their  educatioi  in 
schools  and  colleges;  resuming  theii  em- 
plo]mient  in  business.  Industry,  and  gov- 
ernment; and  trainmg  for  t)etter  jobs 
smd  Increased  usefulness. 

Tlie  same  sympathetic  understai  ding 
of  other  persons*  needs  which  made  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst  a  dauntless  f  lend 
of  the  Nation's  defenders  caused  hi  in  to 
support  woman's  suffrage  at  a  time  irhen 
SoBan  Bw  Anthony  and  the  other  pio- 
neers in  the  movement  were  ridi<-uled 
andvUlfled. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  fight,  as  hiitory 
allows,  but  the  Hearst  newspapers  1  lever 
abandoned  it  until  the  vote  for  w(inen 
beeame  a  reality  In  all  the  States  and 
tile  Natkmal  Ooremmcnt. 


They  say  the  best  way  to  know  a  man 
Is  to  hear  his  own  words  and  that,  I  be- 
lieve, is  particularly  true  in  Mr.  Hearst's 
case.  Tiierefore.  as  I  salute  him  and  all 
his  newspapers  and  magazines  on  this 
happy  sixtieth  birthday,  I  should  like  to 
place  in  the  record  this  editorial  written 
by  him  on  April  21.  1935: 

Tb*  Hearst  papers  are  American  papers 
publlahAd  for  tiie  American  peopie. 

Tbcy  support  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  American  Constitution.  AmcrW 
can  inaiitutlons.  and  Amerk^n  ideals. 

They  labor  to  maintain  the  American 
standard  of  living 

Iht'j  are  opposed  to  th>.  various  form?  of 
tyranny  which  our  American  forefathers 
came  to  this  country  to  avoid. 

They  arc  in  favor  of  American  independ- 
ence, American  rights  and  liberties,  free 
speech,  tree  assembly,  freedom  of  thought 
and  action,  and  freedom  of  the  pre». 

They  are  advocates  of  ru?ged  individtial- 
Ism.  and  of  the  Indtntrial  independence  and 
euterpdae  which  have  made  our  coiuitry  the 
richest  and  greatest  in  the  wcrld. 

They  are  oppoaed  to  paternalism  in  gov- 
ernment. 

They  believe  with  Thomas  JeSersoo  that 
tlM  least  governed  country  is  the  beat  gcv- 
emad  country,  parucularly  in  view  of  recent 
political  expertmenu.  which  have  done 
nothlnf  but  prove  that  the  most  governed 
country  is  the  worst  governed  country. 

They  are  opposed  to  onnununlsm.  fascism, 
or  any  form  of  deapoOoB. 

They  are  opposed  to  Intolerance,  as  well 
as  to  fanatlelm. 

They  are  opposed  to  race  prejudice  and  to 
cl&c-  conflict. 

Tbey  believe  in  opportunity  for  all  and 
equality  before  the  law 

They  believe  In  the  capitalistic  syston,  so- 
caOad,  which  is  the  only  practical  economic 
system  of  proven  worth  and  with  adeq-iate 
reward  for  merit. 

They  believe  m  compensation  In  propor- 
tion to  service  rendered,  and  in  no  Ilinit  to 
the  extent  of  the  compensation  If  the  extent 
of  the  service  Is  equally  great. 

They  beliere  in  the  creation  of  wealth 
through  industry  and  the  distribution  of 
wealth  in  wages. 

They  believe  that  the  attempt  to  distribute 
wealth  through  theft  la  not  only  dlssstrous 
mcraUy  but  economically,  and  means  the 
mlnattan  of  Industry  and  the  destruction  of 
all  possible  prosperity. 

They  are  opposed  to  any  form  of  politics 
and  eccnomics  which  endeavors  to  grade 
down  the  most  prosperous  to  the  level  of  the 
lowaat;  and  they  believe  ardently  in  the 
American  system  of  pckUtica  and  economlca 
which  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  success- 
fully raised  the  lower  strata  to  a  nearer  level 
with  the  upper. 

They  believe  in  deportation  of  alien  cranks 
and  crlratnals.  particularly  those  who  came 
to  this  ccuntry  to  find  frecdcMn  of  speech  and 
remain  t.o  abuse  it;  who  came  to  this  oouutry 
to  gain  the  liberties  which  they  are  unable 
Intelligently  to  tmdcntand  and  enjoy:  who 
came  to  this  country  to  find  prosperity  and 
who  are  trjung  to  create  in  this  ccuntry  the 
condltlcns  which  have  liroaght  adversity  to 
other  lands. 

They  are  opposed  to  government  by  any 
clique  or  class. 

They  believe  in  genuine. democraoy,  the 
rule  of  the  majority. 

They  lielleve  that  America  should  be  for 
Antcrlcans  and  that  Americans  should  be  for 
America. 

Those  who  do  not  approve  of  these  policies 
would  better  iM>t  take  these  papers,  because 
these  ate  the  policies  which  win  be  adhered 
to  as  locif  as  these  papers  are  published. 

WOUSM  RAltaOLTH  RSAaST. 


Justice  Assured  for  Trainees  Uadct  tiM 
On-the-job  Training  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PEWWSTLVSinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Lrgislation  de5-erves  the  commen- 
dation of  every  veteran  in  the  United 
States  for  favorably  reporting  House 
Resolution  246,  introduced  by  Hon.  Btr- 
NARD  W.  'Pat)   Kearney,  of  New  Yoik. 

"Pat"  Ke.*rney.  as  a  former  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  brought  to 
Congress  the  experience  and  ability 
nec3.>sary  to  understand  the  veterans' 
problems.  With  such  a  fine  background 
he  has  diligently  applied  himself  in  an 
effort  to  improve  conditions  for  veterans 
by  sponsoring  numerous  bills  designed  to 
remedy  evils  in  existing  legislation  or  to 
inaururate  benefits  that  are  sorely 
needed. 

House  Resolution  246  which  is  certain 
to  be  approved  by  Congress,  will  prove  a 
monument  to  the  untiring  zeal  and  sin- 
cere devotion  of  "Pat"  Kearney.  Com- 
mander Tyrrell  Krum,  editor  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  has  lauded  "Pat"  Kearney  in  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Tlmes-HeraW  February  26.  1947,  and  I 
join  with  veterans  in  paying  this  de- 
served tribute  to  "Pat"  because  he  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  veterans'  leaders  in 
the  United  States  and  a  comrade  with 
whom  I  have  enjoyed  a  strong  bond  of 
friendship  since  the  termination  of  the 
First  World  War: 

VETERANS'    AITAIXS 

(By  Tyrrell  Krum) 

Hats  cfT  to  members  of  the  Ccnunittee  on 
Veterans*  Affairs  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Tbey  had  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions in  moving  forward  at  top  speed  to 
rifeht  th3  terrible  wrong  done  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  veurana  of  the  Second  Warld 
War  engaged  in  Job-training  prograuM  un- 
der the  GI  bill  of  righU. 

In  voting  unanimously  late  yerterday  to 
report  out  for  final  passage  on  the  House 
floor  Rerolutlon  246  which  would  materially 
increase  the  strangling  limitations  pieced 
on  the  amcunt  of  subsistence  job-trainees 
m'g'.n  receive,  the  committee  members  acted 
with  a  courage  and  fortitude  seldom  seen  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  less  than  8 
months  ago.  General  Bradley  and  members 
of  bis  Vete.ims'  Administration  ''palace 
p;uard"  went  before  the  Veterans'  Commtt- 
tee.  then  controlled  by  Democrats,  and  sand- 
bavg-d  through  the  Infamous  Public  Law 
679.  without  even  so  mtKb  as  a  whisper  b3ing 
hesrd  by  anyone  outside  the  star-cbamber 
sesst<His. 

And  let  us  say  here  and  now,  that  millions 
of  veterans  of  this  war  have.  In  that  com- 
mittee, a  real  friend  who  can  be  locAed  upon 
to  stand  guard  against  the  encroachments 
ni  the  VA— without  doubt  the  most  bloated 
buresncracy  of  all  those  ever  establisbed  In 
the  Aaasrican  processes  at  Government. 

And  while  "nhanks  and  much  obliged"  are 
being  passed  arourKl.  all  you  veterans  affected 
by  the  Public  Law  679  stranglehold  on  yotir 
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earnings  shoxild  give  an  especially  hearty 
salute  '  to  Representative  Eopth  Notiass 
RocEBS.  the  committee  chairman,  and  B«a- 
MAKD  W.  "Pat"  Kearnet,  who  led  the  fight 
to  get  the  ceilings  raised. 

A  week  ago  we  came  out  In  endorsement 
of  General  Kearnet's  measure  as  the  best 
in  the  whole  unprecedented  heap— there 
were  22  to  be  exact — dropped  into  the  legis- 
lative hopper  then  resting  with  the  com- 
mittee.    Yesterday  it  was  reported  out. 

Mrs.  Rogers,  "Pat"  Kearnet,  and  the  en- 
tire committee  membership  have  performed 
a  great  service  for  all  our  war  veterans  over 
and  above  the  considerations  Involved  in  the 
immediate  legislation — they  have  shown  the 
plain  ordinary  ex-servicemen  that  on  Capitol 
Hill  is  a  friend  to  whom  they  can  tvirn  when- 
ever the  VA  starts  its  bullying  tactics  again. 

Because  in  repealing  the  old  subsistence 
ceilings  they  challenged  the  great  personal 
popularity  of  General  Bradley  and  they 
squared  off  against  the  VA  "palace  guard"  In 
full  array — the  most  resourceful  group  of 
bureaucrats  found  anywhere. 

We've  backed  the  Kearney  bUl  (as  it  now 
becomes  known)  for  many  a  long  day.  We're 
glad  to  see  it  clear  the  first  hurdle.  Now  it's 
up  to  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  give  it 
special  handling  and  then  for  the  House 
to  pass  It. 

Let's  don't  hesitate.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans  are  living  on  a  shoestring 
with  all  their  subsistence  cut  off  by  the  VA 
"palace  guard."    They  need  the  dough. 

Thanks  again,  Gen.  "Pat"  KxAaNcr. 


North  Dakota  Legislative  Assembly  Asks 
for  30-Ccnt  Wheat  Bonus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVEiS 

Monday.  March  3.  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  include 
herewith  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
D  as  passed  by  the  Thirtieth  Legislative 
Assembly,  State  of  North  Dakota. 

The  concurrent  resolution  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  the 
30-cent  bonus  on  all  wheat  produced  in 
1945  on  which  a  30-cent  bonus  has  not 
been  paid.    It  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  D 
Concurrent  j,  resolution     memorializing    the 
"Congress  6f  the  United  States  to  provide 
funds  for  the  pajrment  of  a  30-cent  bonus 
on  all  wheat  produced  In  1945,  on  which  a 
30-cent  bonus  has  not  been  paid. 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  (the  sen- 
ate concurring  therein)  : 

Whereas  the  United  States  Govertunent 
paid  a  bonus  of  30  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat 
marketed  between  AprU  19,  1946,  and  May  28, 
1946.  on  so-called  famine  relief  wheat;  and 
Whereas  the  payment  of  this  bonus  was 
Unfair  and  unjust  to  all  those  farmers  who 
had  marketed  their  wheat  prior  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  bonus,  in  that: 

1.  Government  news  releases  and  reports 
issued  during  the  fall  of  1945  and  the  winter 
of  1946  indicated  that  the  effective  celling 
prices  on  wheat  wotUd  l>e  maintained  and 
that  there  would  be  no  l)eneflt  to  the  farmer 
In  holding  his  wheat. 

2.  The  farmers  were  repeatedly  urged  by 
the  United  States  Government,  lU  agencies 


and  representatives  to  market  their  wheat  so 
as  to  make  it  available  for  starving  f<veign 
peoples.  • 

3.  The  price  ceUlngs  maintained  during 
the  time  that  the  farmers  were  so  urged  to 
market  their  wheat  were  below  parity  as 
defined  by  Congress. 

4.  The  bonus  payments  on  wheat  were 
made  to  those  farmers  who  needed  the  bonus 
the  least  and  those  farmers  who  had  to  sell 
their  wheat  to  live  and  mainUln  themselves 
and  their  families  and  pay  debts  received  no 
bonus. 

5.  The  farmers  who  sold  their  wheat  prior 
to  the  bonus  either  because  they  had  to  or 
were  Induced  to  do  so  by  propaganda  must 
help  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  30-cent  bonuses 
already  paid  through  taxation. 

6.  Large  subsidy  payments  were  made  to 
industry  during  the  war  In  the  form  of  cost- 
plus  contracts,  and  contracts  based  on  non- 
competitive costs  of  production. 

7.  Industry  in  this  period  of  rUlng  prices 
obtained  bonuses  by  the  simple  method  of 
holding  their  products  off  the  market  and 
creating  shortages. 

8.  Retroactive  bonuses  were  granted  to 
labor. 

9.  What  is  In  substance  retroactive  bontises 
was  granted  to  Industry  by  the  Ruml  plan  of 
Income-tax  payments  and  the  Tax  Adjtist- 
ment  Act  of  1945:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Thirtieth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  respectfully  memorialize 
Congress  to  provide  Federal  funds  for  the 
payment  of  a  30-cent  bonus  on  all  wheat  pro- 
duced during  the  year  of  1945;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  United  Sutes  Sen- 
ate and  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  SUte  of  North  Dakota  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Vebnon  M.  Johnson, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Kenneth  L.  Mokgan, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
C.  P.  Dahl, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
W.  J.  Taotrr, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Our  Unhappy  Experiment  in  False 
*  Realism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle by  the  distinguished  columnist, 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer: 

OtJB    tmHAPPT    EXPERIMENT    IK    FALSE    BBAIISM 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 
Moscow's  sudden  acceptance  of  the  recent 
American  claim  to  a  strategic  (exclusive) 
trusteeship  over  all  the  ex-Jap  mandated 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  was  a  diplomatic  mas- 
terpiece. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had  much  occa. 
slon  in  the  last  few  years  to  admire  Russian 
policy.  This  time,  purely  as  a  student  of 
international  affairs.  I  feel  I  ought  to  send 
six  bright  red  roses  to  the  KremUn. 

For  with  their  bland  acquiescence  In  the 
United  States  demand  they  have  put  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  one  of  the  hottest  spots 
even  b*  ever  found  himself  on. 


By  accepting  almost  unconditionally  ths 
American  demand  for  Islands  that  untU  re- 
cently were  all  but  juridically  Japanese  real 
estate,  the  Russians  have  staked  out  the 
strongest  possible  claim  for  acquiring  the 
largest  parcel  of  ex-German,  Chinese.  Polish, 
Rumanian,  etc..  real  estate. 

By  basing  their  acceptance  on  the  gracious 
recognition  that  In  the  Pacific  war  United 
States  forces  "played  a  decisive  role  in  the 
victory"  and  "bore  Incomparably  greater  sac- 
rifices than  Other  Allied  Nations,"  the  Rus- 
sians have  greatly  bolstered  their  own  cass 
for  whatever  they  happen  to  want  In  Europe 
where  Soviet  fwces  "played  a  decisive  role  In 
the  victory"  and  "bore  incomparably  greater 
sacrifices  than  the  other  Allied  Nations." 

Finally,  by  encouraging  the  United  States 
m  the  nationalist  rather  than  In  the  inter- 
nationalist pattern  of  behavior,  the  Soviet 
diplomats  have  gone  some  way  toward  forc- 
ing a  recognition  of  their  own  persistent  de- 
sire for  a  world  permanently  parceled  out 
among  and  ruled  by  three  great  powers. 

In  the  process  the  United  States  has  once 
more  been  nicely  diddled. 

Control  of  Europe  is.  from  any  viewpoint, 
vastly  more  valuable  to  the  Soviet  Union  than 
occupation,  even  strategic,  of  Pacific  islands 
can  be  to  the  United  SUtes.  Ignoring  the 
difference  in  economic  values  between  the 
two,  Europe  means  not  only  landscapes  and 
bases;  It  means  people,  first-class  soldiers, 
and  many  of  them  trained  technicians,  prob- 
ably the  dominant  factor  in  any  future 
fights. 

In  the  second  place.  If  playing  a  decisive 
role  in  victory  and  making  bigger  sacrifices 
is  going  to  be  the  accepted  criterion  of  the 
right  to  extend  a  nation's  power,  then  Soviet 
annexations  can  legitimately  be  pushed  far 
beyond  anything  even  mentioned  to  date. 
No  less  an  authority  than  Walter  Llppmarm 
has  recently  bolstered  the  Soviet  opinion 
that,  by  themselves.  Britain  and  the  United 
States  never  had  big  enough  armies  to  beat 
the  Germans. 

Finally,  the  United  SUtes  has  no  Interest 
in  seeing  power  concentrated  and  every  In- 
terest m  seeing  it  distributed  as  widely  as 
possible.  For  In  a  world,  most  of  whose 
lesser  peoples  trust  the  U.  8.  A.  and  dis- 
trust the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  more  these  lesser 
peoples  can  be  deprived  of  Influence  the 
greater  the  Influence  of  Moscow,  the  less 
the  Influence  of  Washington. 

All  this  was,  of  course,  obvious  from  the 
beginning.  Back  at  Lake  Success  last  No- 
vember, when  the  American  trusteeship  plan 
for  the  ex-Jap-mandated  islands  was  first 
announced,  I  noted  that  grins  for  the  first 
time  appeared  upon  the  faces  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  friends.  And  I  suggested 
that  the  smartest  thing  Moscow  might  do 
would  be  to  accept  the  American  plan.  Now, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Moscow  Conference  to  settle 
the  futiire  of  Germany,  they  have  done  just 
that. 

No  wonder  that  our  State  Department  is 
confused  and  dlsoaayed  by  Moscow's  skUlful 
move.  For.  to  the  honor  of  the  State  De- 
partment be  It  said,  civilian  diplomats  did 
not  approve  the  American  demand  for  a 
strategic  mandate  that  amounted  almost  to 
outright  possession.  They  wanted  the  inter- 
national side  stressed  more.  Above  all,  they 
wanted  It  explained  Immediately  that  the 
American  claim  could  and  would  be  modified 
along  with  the  achievement  of  real  collective 
security. 

Responsibility  for  this  latest  blunder  does 
not  He  with  the  Department,  It  Ues  «lss- 
where. 

President  Truman  has  seen  fit  to  surround 
himself  with  generals  and  admirals  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  previous  President. 
What  is  more,  he  trusts  their  judgment  over 
that  of  civilians. 

It  is  the  generals  and  admirals  who  finally 
perstuded  the  President  that  the  United 
States  must  be  "realistic"  and  demand  the 
Pacific  islands  regardless  of  the  lnt«iiational 
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whelming  extent,  the  generals  &nd 
who  during  tbe  war  committed  ua  to 
poUeiee  in  Burope  Um  dUaetroue  rtet 
wlUeli  have  now  become  evident  to 

Ho  particular  blame  Ilea  on  them 
natural  that  our  military  people  ahould 
(er  the  national-controlled,  physical 
which  they  (suecaaafullyi   deal  rather 
thoae    International    politics    and 
which  they  are  unlettered. 

The  trouble  Is.  the  whole  American 
will  be  asked  to  pay  for  the  mistakes. 

In  formulating  a  successful  Dnlted 
foreign  policy,  any  realism  that  belle 
bombs,  rockets,  armad  forces,  and 
ultimatums  can  substitute  for  collectl 
tlon  and  obtaining  the  greatest  n 
potential  allies  is  unreal  ism.    Though 
Is  essential,  our  (au  Is  far  more  likely 
decided  on  the  Ideological  than  on  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOlE 

ot  oomracncrrr 

»  THB  aaOSM  OP  RXPRSSBNTATItSS 

Fridan.  February  28.  1947 

Mr.  FOOTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  App  ndix 
of  the  Rscoao.  I  wish  to  Include  a  etter 
received  on  February  25,  1947.  fror  i  one 
of  my  constituents  in  New  Haven  with 
reference  to  the  inequality  in  Peieral 
Income-tax  levies  which  is  brought  i  bout 
due  to  tbc  community -property  lafm  in 
nine  States  of  the  Union 

Should  not  the  Federal  income- 
be  unifoim  in  application  and  exac : 
same  tax  from  all  taxpayers  slm  larly 
situated    regardless   of    their   Stale    of 
residence? 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

tanraaT  34.  It47 
Bon.  K  B.  Foots. 

Member,  Mouse  of  Mrprt9entative$. 
Uoiue  Ogtee  BvUdirtf, 

Wthinffton.  D.  t '. 

Dbai  Mx.  roam:  Recent  radio  and 
Itasn  give  assurance  that  the 
the  Incoming  Congress  propose  to  give 
ous  consideration  to  a  reduction  In 
oa;  taeome  taxes.    I  desire  in  this  letier 
Invite   your   attention    to   a   situation 
existing  which,  in  my  opinion,  requlrn 
stderatlon  in  connection  with  any 
reduction  in  individual  income  taxes 
rates. 

The  Federal  income-tax  law  is 
be  one  of  uniform  application  and  to 
the  same  amount  of  tax  from  all 
Mmllariy  situated  regardless  of  their 
residence.    It  was  not  Intended  that  a 
dent  of  one  State  should  be  sub 
either  more  or  leas  tax  than  a  resident 
other  State  upon  the  same  amount  of  l 
dulled  from  an   Identical  source,  yet 
Is  the  result  of  the  law  as  presently 
_jreted  and  applied. 

In  any  one  of  the  nine  State*  ( 
California.  Idaho.  Loulslans.  Nevada 
Mexico.  CAlahoxna.  Texajs.  and  Waahln 
recognising  community  property 
husband  and  wife,  the  husband  and  wi 
pennltted  to  divide  the  inconM  ei 
either  and  report  this  Income  for  Federal 
Income-tax  purposes  in  equal  amoxmts  upon 
their  respective  tax  returns.  In  this  mi  nner 
the  InconM  Is  placed  in  lower  surtax  bn  cketa 
and  taxed  at  oocraspondlngly  lower  rau  i.   In 
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the  mnalnlng  30  States,  no  such  dlvlalon  of 
income  between  husbimd  and  wife  is  per- 
mitted lor  Federal  Income-tax  ptirposes  and 
the  Inccme  is  taxed  to  the  spouse  who  earns 
it  St  Increased  surtax  rates.  Accordingly,  the 
husband  and  wife  residing  In  any  one  of  the 
non-conimunlty-property  States  pay  more  tax 
upon  tlielr  income  than  the  husband  and 
wife  residing  In  the  community-property 
State  and  deriving  the  same  amount  of  In- 
come fram  an  Identical  source.  I  am  listing 
on  the  nexi  page  a  comparison  of  the  present 
income  taxes  on  a  bustiand  and  wife  where 
the  Inojme  is  earned  by  only  one  spouse  tn 
community  and  nonoommunity  States. 

Vnitt^  States  income  tax  table  for  1949 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  proper  ap- 
proach by  Congress  to  the  problem  of  tax 
reduction  is  to  first  correct  this  spparent 
discrimination  by  permitting  the  buslMnd 
and  wile  residing  in  nonconununity  States 
to  divide  their  total  income  for  income-tax 
purposes  In  the  numner  now  permitted  resi- 
dents ill  community-property  States.  This 
would  reduce  the  Income  tax  of  most  married 
couples  living  in  nonconununity  States  3  to 
2S  percent.  In  fairness  to  a  man  and  wife 
with  taxable  income  below  $12,000,  Congress 
should  make  a  reduction  tn  rates  in  addition 
to  privileges  of  dividing  Income  so  that  their 
total  tax  reduction  wUl  exceed  23  percent. 
If  after  these  adjustments  are  made,  and  it 
Is  the  opinion  of  Congress  that  an  additional 
reduction  can  l>e  made,  then  individual  tax 
rates  could  be  reduced  for  all  States. 

It  wUl  t>e  apparent  that  no  general  ret^uc- 
tlon  in  Income-tax  rates  can  correct  the  dis- 
crimination permitted  above.  While  a  gen- 
eral reduction  in  rates  will  relieve  uxpayers, 
the  hustiand  and  wife  residing  in  a  non-com- 
munlty-prt^>erty  State  would  still  pay  more 
tax  upon  the  same  Income  than  the  residents 
of  the  community-property  State. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  recognize  the 
merit  and  importance  of  this  sugrestion,  and 
I  look  forward  to  your  reply  stating  tliat  you 
will  work  for  this  needed  change  in  otu-  In- 
come-tax laws. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Fa^T  A  Voter  SxKvicB. 
Ixnns  F.  VowT. 


Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or  MINHXSOTA 

01  THS  BOUSE  OF  RBFTtXSENTATIVBS 

Mottdaw,  March  3.  1947 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker .  to  indicate  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Minnesota  in  the  rural-electrl- 
flcation  program,  I  would  like  to  call  to 


the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  State  Legislature  of 
Minnesota: 

A  concurrent  resolution  memorialising  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
its  appropriations  in  support  of  the  rural- 
electrification  program  and  to  refrain  from 
enacting  any  leglalatlon  adverse  thereto 

Wheress  the  rural  population  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  U  viUIly  intereetad  In  the 
Ijeneflts  and  conveniences  afforded  by  the 
Riiral  Electrification  Administration;  and 

Whereas  there  should  be  sufficient  appro- 
priations of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration as  approximately  only  55  percent 
of  the  rural  population  of  Minnesota  Is 
served  by  this  prcgram;  and 

Whereas  the  niral  population  of  Minnesota 
is  anticipating  the  time  when  rural  Minnesota 
will  l>e  100  percent  electrified;  and 

Whereas  rural  electrification  has  proved  a 
good  Investment  to  the  Government  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  it  has  met  its  obligations, 
both  [vlnclpal  and  Interest,  in  advance:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  shall  contintie  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  expansion  of  rural  electri- 
fication where  such  construction  Is  economi- 
cally feasible  and  likewise  to  refrain  from 
passing  any  legislation  adverse  to  the  rural 
electrification  program;  and  be  it  further 

Resolt^ed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Con- 
gressman and  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

Lawaxi«cs  M.  Haix, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

C.  SLJOm  ANDXmOH, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representaUves 
the  4th  day  of  Fefoniary  1M7. 

G.  H.  LXAHT, 

Chief  Clerk,  House  of 

Representatives. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  the  6th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1947. 

H.  T.  ToaxxT, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


NooHBatioa  •f  David  E.  UikalWl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or   TENNKSSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Jfonday,  March  3  (.legislative  dag  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Its  a  Long  Story  But  Very  In- 
teresting." published  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Times-HeraW.  The  editorial  deals 
with  the  nomination  of  David  E.  Lilien- 
thal  to  be  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
It's  a  Long  Stobt,  Btjt  Vsst  iRTSBsamNO 

We  may  as  well  go  on  record  now  as  say- 
ing we  don't  know  whether  David  E.  Llllen- 
thal  is  going  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
aa  Chairman  of  the  United  Statea  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  but  we  hope  not. 
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That  hope  not  has  led  thU  writer  to  read 
tome  19  volumes  of  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  which  has  the  momentous  Job  of 
recommending  to  the  Senate  whether  to 
O.  K.  Lilienthal  and  his  fellow  nominees  to 
the  AXC. 

paOBLXM  or  Ln.IXKTHAL 

We  rise  from  that  reading  slightly  croM- 
eyed  by  the  strain  of  It  all,  but  with  fresh- 
ened respect  for  the  processes  of  government 
in  our  country  that  have  brought  such  a 
congressional  conxmlttee  Into  being.  The 
record  shows  a  conscientious  effort  to  be 
fair  and  let  all  sides  be  heard,  and  that  U 
In  the  best  American  tradition. 

And  with  two  exceptions.  Senators  Mc- 
Mahon,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  and  Van- 
DENBERc,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  we  would 
say  that  the  committee  members  have 
scrupulously  kept  the  record  clean  of  their 
private  Judgments  on  the  evidence  so  far 
heard. 

Incidentally,  we  also  learned  the  com- 
mittee has  no  directive  to  investigate  the 
nominees  on  Its  own,  but  sits  primarily  as 
a  Jury  on  data  brought  it  by  others. 

VKFTED    PRESS   FDl-LS    A   BONER 

Oxir  squawk  for  today,  therefore.  Is  aimed 
at  various  high-collared  journalists  and  edi- 
tors who  profess  in  general  to  report  the 
news  impsrtially  and  give  the  folks  a  square 
shake  even  on  the  editorial  page. 

If  all  congressional  proceedings  are  as  badly 
reported  and  as  calculatedly  misrepresented 
as  this  vitally  ImporUnt  atomic-energy  hear- 
ing, we'd  say  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  had  better  get  back  to  work 
and  find  out  what's  going  on  down  where 
the  news  is  made. 

For  Instance,  on  February  24,  the  United 
Press  sent  out  a  story  to  all  Its  clients  say- 
ing that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
had  made  a  "loyalty  investigation "  that 
O.  K.'d  lilienthal  and  his  fellow  nominees. 

Couple  of  hours  later,' the  United  Press 
swallowed  Its  gum  and  came  through  with 
the  following: 

"A  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  said  today  that  the  FBI  had 
never  investigated  David  E.  Lilienthal  or  any 
other  memlier  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission." 

Well,  we  all  make  mistakes.  But  time  was 
in  the  newspaper  business  that  such  news 
would  have  set  a  hundred  reporters  on  the 
trail  to  find  out  why,  why  not,  etc. 

Here  are  five  men  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  a  collective  Job 
even  bigger  than  his  own,  yet  without  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  the  kind  of  active  In- 
vestigation you'd  think  normal  precaution 
for  any  kind  of  government  post  of  trust 
above  that  of  filing  clerk. 

How  come?  What's  the  news  behind  that 
news? 

Or  take  another  case,  that  of  Lilienthal 
against  McKellar.  popularly  represented 
these  days  as  good  versus  evil,  pure  govern- 
ment versus  patronage  swilling,  etc. 

But  what  does  the  record  show?  It  may 
amaze  you  to  learn  that  some  30  years  ago 
while  David  Lilienthal  and  most  other  Amer- 
icans now  alive  were  In  the  Imee-pants-and- 
doU-buggy  stage.  Senator  K.  D.  McKellar, 
of  Tennessee,  was  working  to  put  the  tor- 
rential Tennessee  River  Into  harness  by  dams 
and  flood  control  means. 

THE  STOST  or  TVA 

McKellar  Is  now  78.  In  the  record  of  the 
hearings  above  mentioned  stands  his  testi- 
mony of  struggle  to  get  the  money  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a  project  of  great 
controversy  as  to  the  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment underlying  but  In  which  any  American 
can  have  pride  for  Its  engineering  achieve- 
ments. 

The  record  of  those  hearings  also  discloses 
that  David  E.  LUienthal  conceded  under  oath 


that  McKellas  has  never  asked  him  for  pa- 
tronage Jobs — contrary  to  the  widely  dlstrib* 
uted  propaganda  line, 

McKellar  represents  those  who  believe 
TVA's  books  should  be  audited  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  as  all  other  Govern- 
ment books  should  be  audited  and  that  its 
operations  should  be  under  the  constant  eye 
of  Congress  as  Government  operations  usu- 
ally are. 

Lilienthal  represento  those  who  think  TVA 
should  be  given  the  go-ahead  money  by  Con- 
gress and  left  to  go  Its  Independent  way. 
There  are  honest  men  on  both  sides  of  that 
argument.  The  point  here  is  that  In  the 
stories  coming  out  of  the  atomic-energy 
hearings,  Llllenthal's  side  of  the  TVA  record 
has  been  represented  as  pure  and  noble  and 
McKellar's  side  as  low  and  Ignoble. 

That's  unfair  to  the  public,  for  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  If  he  gets  hold  of 
atomic  energy  Lilienthal  will  be  the  same 
man  he  was  In  TVA. 

And  on  the  evidence  before  the  committee 
aforesaid,  we  find  for  Instance  that  In  TVA 
there  developed  a  very  definite,  nasty,  and 
disruptive  Communist  outfit  under  Llllen- 
thal's nose  that  he  admits  he  didn't  know 
about  until  exposed  by  outside  investigators. 

That's  a  bad  omen,  for  If  the  Communists 
fooled  him  once  they  can  do  It  again,  and 
if  they  do  while  he  has  the  atom  tx>mb  in 
bis  pocket  that's  going  to  be  Just  too  bad. 

MAN   OF  CONTKirTIOM 

The  record  also  ahows  Lilienthal  as  a  very 
able  lawyer  who  rouses  in  some  people  pas- 
sionate devotion  but  in  others  passionate 
animosity.  That's  a  bad  omen,  too.  For 
the  master  of  the  atom  bomb  should  be  above 
that. 

On  the  record,  Lilienthal  ain't.  So  why 
doesn't  the  New  Deal  propaganda  gang  shut 
up  and  let  the  country  hear  the  facts  about 
him?  A  thorough  investigation  by  the  FBI 
with  details  laid  on  the  line  at  a  public  hear- 
ing before  the  Joint  committee  ought  to  do 
Just  that.    And  why  not? 

There  will  never  be  another  Presidential 
appointment  half  as  Important  to  all  man- 
kind. 


Global  Spesaiai  Sckcmes  Arc  Hildaff  ike 
Cost  of  Livinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  MSBSASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1947 

Mr.  BUFFETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you 
wonder  why  grain  and  other  commodity 
prices  have  been  spiraling  upward? 

Are  you  surprised  that  the  Dow-Jones 
futures  index  went  above  130  last  week, 
the  highest  figure  since  its  compilation 
was  started  in  October  1933? 

What  will  happen  to  the  current  labor 
peace  if  food  prices  follow  commodity 
prices  upward? 

The  headaches  that  these  questions 
imply  will  quickly  be  on  the  doorstep  of 
Congress  unless  we  stick  by  our  guns  and 
reduce  Truman's  inflationary  budget  by 
at  least  $6,000,000,000. 

You  may  ask,  What  has  happened  to 
create  this  inflationary  rise  in  prices? 
Well,  here  are  a  few  of  the  causes : 

First.  From  February  1  to  27.  the  pub- 
lic debt  increased  by  $1,515,000,000. 

Second.  On  February  26,  $1,794,725,000 
was  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  stabilization 


fund  into  the  Xntemattonal  Monetary 
Fund. 

Third.  During  February.  $168,750,000 
was  paid  Into  the  IntemaUonal  Bank  by 
the  Treasury. 

Fourth.  During  February  another 
$100,000,000  was  advanced  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, making  a  total  hand-out  to  date  on 
the  gift  loan  of  $900,000,000. 

Fifth.  During  the  first  27  days  of  Feb- 
ruary, $96,342,000  was  paid  into  UNRRA. 
Sixth.  With  funds  obtained  from  an 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  the  Colombian 
Government  will  construct  dams  at  Slsga 
and  Siecha  to  Irrigat''  65,000  hectares — 
March  1  bulletin  of  the  Andrux  Press. 

Seventh.  The  Ecuador  Goveriunent  is 
negotiating  a  $30,000,000  loan  from  the 
United  States  to  consolidate  its  foreign  . 
debt,  pay  its  dues  to  the  International 
Bank  and  the  Monetary  Fund  and  build 
highways — March  1  bulletin  of  the  An- 
drus  Press. 

Eighth.  Truman  asks  $350,000,000  more 
to  supplement  UNRRA  relief  when  that 
hand-out  is  exhausted. 

Ninth.  Hoover  reports  need  for  $475,- 
500,000  for  American  relief  in  Germany, 
the  necessities  of  Austria  jret  to  come. 

Tenth.  United  States  to  prop  up  Greece 
with  $250,000,000  hand-out — news  item. 

The  foregoing  is  a  hasty  and  IncompletjB 
list  of  actual  and  proposed  inflationary 
actions  taken  by  Ihe  administration  dur- 
ing February,  Desirable  or  essential  as 
these  items  may  be,  they  all  add  to  the 
flres  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  inflationary  policies 
of  the  Truman  administration  are  giving 
humble  people  a  brutal  beating  in  the 
pocketbook. 

On  July  3,  1946,  I  tried  to  warn  this 
House  of  the  danger  that  now  confronts 
us  in  these  words: 

Mr.  SpecJcer,  •  •  •  the  people  at 
America  cannot  keep  prices  down  long  If  the 
administration  continues  to  dilute  our  cur- 
rency by  deficit  spending. 

The  people  can  treat  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion— higher  prices.  But  only  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  can  stop  the  outpour- 
ing of  paper  cturency  that  causes  higher 
prices. 

If  the  British  loan  is  passed  and  other 
inflationary  hand-outs  continue,  prices  wlU 
go  up,  despite  the  patriotism  and  self-re- 
straint of  the  people. 

The  radicals  who  demanded  the  C^A  veto 
must  not  get  away  with  any  effort  now  to 
shift  the  blame  for  14  years  of  Roosevelt- 
Truman  New  Deal  Inflationary  spending. 
That  wild  spending — and  not  prices — Is  the 
cause  of  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 

OPA  WAS  PAKE  WKAPON  ACAntST  tMTlATION 

The  noise  and  furore  about  continuing 
OPA  to  stop  Inflation  is  futile  and  useless 
as  long  as  only  effects  of  Inflation  and  not 
Inflation  Itself  are  attacked. 

The  genuine  remedies  to  high  prices  are 
to  cut  expenses  of  Government,  reduce  the 
national  debt  dtirlng  this  prosperous  period, 
reenact  one-half  the  wartime  excess-profits 
tax,  keep  OPA  and  subsidies  dead,  and  re- 
turn purse  strings  of  Government  to  Con- 
gress. 

Unless  these  stej)s  are  taken,  the  current 
magnificent  flght  by  the  people  against  a 
heart-breaking  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  will 
eventually  l>e  lost.  (Appendix  to  the  Cok- 
cxEssioKAL  RacoKD.  Tol.  iU,  pt.  8,  p.  A3888.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  task  of  Con- 
gress Is  to  get  otu:  own  bouse  in  order. 
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Unless  America  now  reestablishes  t  nan- 
oal  solvency,  we  cannot  long  help  qthers 
In  their  tight  against  communism 

If  we  exhaust  ourselves  In  the  iihpos 
siMe  task  of  attempting  to  carr  r  the 
toonlens  of  the  world,  the  lights  of  west- 
em  Christian  civilisation  will  f(i  out 
everywhere.  We  dare  not  shut  cn\  eyes 
to  ihis  clanger. 


Battle  af  tkt  Bn^tt 
imNaiOff  OP  RKMARXf 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANdIt 

III  TMI  NUUIMI  Uf  MWRMMNTAT  V» 

lfMNli«,  tftrnA  I.  JNf 

Mr,  VAN  lANDT  Mr  itf«>ali4.  U>« 
MtovUHl  ttftlMTlal  (turn  a  uH^i.t  unm  ut 
liM   WMlUnilim    >H««t    istMi-.*!     the 

Ml Iht  Army  ai\<1  Nitvir  h«v«  lui  u«>rh 

l»ri)frMivi    dilAiHU  y    m 

why  th<*  v\^{  u(    iimih< 

lAlrttnn  a  1941  iK^at^vtimr  roinhll*  \n\v\\\ 

t«  KtmtNK  At  hifh  rm  thi*  ayviMi 

WAK  whrn  lhi«  Nniinn  wr*  aI  wnr 

\n  Addltlnn    (hr  okMK^rvAtlnti  In 


iiiMlfnU»tdin« 


p  'y 

belpl«Ml> 


AS  It 

msdo 

ItMl  Ihe  hcAds  nf  ri^^lltan  d(>tNittht«*nt« 
and  AfPhrlM,  likr  mllHArv  mm  r\r  rr- 
hictant  to  a«rr<*  thnt  thorr  l>i  a  p*  Mibil* 
lly  of  prartirinn  fcom>my  by  opifatlnf 
with  vmnllrr  sppiopiistion* 

Bince  the  virwa  of  thiA  editorial  larf  of 
tlmaly  signlftcanre.  I  »lnrerrly  hO(  t  that 
Membem  of  ConRrem  a  ill  take  t  me  to 
carefully  rend  11.  und  with  that  ob  ect  in 
I  am  Insertini  It  In  tht  OofORts- 
lAL  Racoso: 

■Ami  or  rm  atHwrr 

GkiMnBa  and  tb«  •<lcnlnutr«ttan  hlv«  \»- 

DOMlrmtimtlMl  In  n  vcrtMl  cnn  tri  i  owr 
bittdgvt  partnf  that  !««««■  tlie  publte  utterly 
bawtt^rtcl.  '  or  nobody  ouuid*  thi  Oov- 
It  ta  la  a  poaltloa  to  ny  Jvi  t  buw 
iveb  tiM  PrcaMlcntl  eatlmates  of  i4m  n- 
pcndlturw  can    b«   cut   without 

defense   and    impairing 
aaaantlal  ftmctlcns  ol  Oin-ernment 
quently.    the  people  who  have   to 
bUl  erf  coau  muBt  perforce  look  on 
wfaUe  the  Kxeratlve  budget  makera 
IcfCUlatort  battle  U  out. 

Although  detailed  Information 
wbara  the  propoaed  se.OOO.OOO.OOO 
cuta  are  to  be  made  ts  not  avmllabli 
obvtoua  tha  auch  n  drastic  oTer-all 
tlon  would  entail  heavy  cuts  In  the 
btKlget.  Thjt  Inference  la  support^ 
borrlfke  waralaga  of  disaater  utt««d 
Sacretarica  of  War  and  Navy  and  top-i 
oflkera.  However,  we  do  not  belle 
every  a  ventre  of  savings  open  to  the 
and  the  Navy  haa  baao  explored.  Th>  i 
tdanl  bimaalf  baa  admlttad  that  unll  cation 
of  tiM  aiSMd  services  could  effect  at  batan- 
Uai^  MaaoBlea.  although  the  kind  cf  uni- 
fleatlon  that  haa  Juat  been  propoaad|ta  not 
calctUated  to  save  money. 

Tha  extraonilnarUy  high  coat  ot  ib» 

defense  establishment  sxiggestft  that 
under  tha  aalstlng  wasteful  set-u  >  there 
la  oonaiderable  room  (or  ecooomy  n  Ithcut 
weakening  of  our  dofans«:.  The  Oi  amlt- 
tac  on  Poatwar  laa  Policy  polata  o  it.  (or 
•saaK>la.  that  tha  average  espendlu  ra  par 
■Ban  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departme  it»  for 
IMg  la  aatlmatad  at  ••.HO.  coaiparel  with 
In  IM*.    XI  la  bard  to  aaa  w  ly  tba 

It  per  man  of  malnUlnlng  a  1948  peace- 
eatablishmant  should  be  almoet   ks  high 
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oo  tlM  average  as  It  waa  when  the  Ration 
waa  at  a-ar  Indeed,  for  the  Army  alone  the 
cost  Is  expected  to  exceed  the  1M5  average. 
We  agree  with  the  committee  that  the 
burden  of  proof  must  be  asatnned  by  those 
who  Insist  upon  the  need  of  spending  on 
the  scale  Indicated  by  theae  figures 

Heads  of  civilian  oepartm^nts  and  agencies, 
like  military  men.  are  widom  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  they  can  get  along  with  smaller 
appropnat.ons.  They.  too.  should  be  com- 
pelled t»  show  cause  why  they  cannot  do  so. 
Certamiy  there  la  abundant  evidence  of  an 
tmofflcial  nature  testirytng  to  -  surplusage  of 
employe*^  in  some  civilian  departmenti. 
Unices  Congreaa  admin latara  the  punch  that 
will  far?e  cHBcials  to  weed  out  thelf  stafTs. 
wa  shal)  go  on  paying  more  than  we  should 
for  all  HwU  of  Oovemment  aervlrea. 

Ordtaary  prtidenea  ra()iiiras  that  egpandU 
tUfSA  sbauld  not  be  redur«d  without  a 
Unary  Invest  ig» Hon  of  tha 
UiWuriuuai  *y  ihare  baa 
b<sn  lima  tnf  a  iht^rouiHiuiDi  ttiuty 
al  iba  hreaMtanii  bttdiiat  r»ei>miiiandAil<>ns 
llMtt,  of  ftiuras,  M  noi  IDs  fault  af  Itia  Vtf. 
MtaMv*  lUdm  Owb.HMlaa,  sMifs  lh«  IsfU' 
lAitvf  iNMMMMlilHia  AM  n(  l»M  fomiaU 
mamltar*  Hf  Ih*  A»M'HH»fiatl«m»  (Stniwitlaa* 
Ml  ih  >  I'ttiHia  ««t«t  ih*  MHsia  lite  Wuva  sttH 
Mvam  IbHMHlHaa  s*mI  tha  '  ultala  M»tAfM« 
OMMHIItg*  HI  watt  JulllU)  Mt  Iho  hailnntni 
tif  MtH  rvfftikMP  «MiMM  H  eaairvM  *• 

A   le '••>'' M^a   bMfllVl   lar   lbs   SIlaUliM*    U'...t 
ytAi  ttltg    esMNMlM    ul    ttVM'All    ftHlt 

ital  ri««'i|iis  gad  H^iiduuiM 

la  •  ndTWAl  ytar  tiMaa  tHtiitaraaeoA  wwukt 
■labably  inaurv  a  vtnitprvbeitMva  larvsy  ol 
UM  iMSI  nuiliN  li  M  a  guiile  iw  It  |ialaM\«  pM* 
i^ure  ^>  ptitly  I  |>«r(«ini(  the  fel* 

••ttiivt  iuu,v-  ^.i^ii.  Under  pteaani  tnindl* 
Uutta,  aa  cb  art  tar  (rum  nurmnl,  leiialaiive 
buc^|ti  ittaking  ot  ihia  kind  in  likely  iu  prbVa 
a  stuMbttag  bKMk  to  lyatemalic  aconuray  (or 
the  »impla  reaaim  thnt  lo«>  llttia  time  baa  baan 
alluweU  (ur  acquirlua  pertinent  luluTmaUon 
•tudytag  rtduciiun  proposals.  tiM  Ad* 
I  of  seeoomy  have  weakened  tbttr  ease 
by  snap  judgmanta  that  put  them  on  the  de- 
fensive Under  tha  circumstance*,  the  beat 
that  can  b«  bopad  (or  is  sn  eventual  compro- 
mise th«r  win  raeetvt  some  reductions  in  the 
Fresicleii"s  spending  aatlmates  while  (ailing 
considerably  below  tba  (8.00O.0CO,00d  reduc- 
tion app.  o\ed  by  tha  Leg.slative  Budget  Com- 
m.itee  The  committee's  recommeadatlona 
are  merely  advisory,  and  as  its  report  states, 
realiaatlon  of  the  over-ail  objective  *^epends 
entirely  upon  the  fiixal  action  of  the  Congress 
upon  budget  estimates,  individually  and  col- 
lectively." 

Whatever  the  outcome  may  be.  It  will  at 
least  have  focused  attention  on  the  necesalty 
of  reducing  expenditures  as  rapidly  as  poasl- 
l>la  tc  a  level  at  which  the  budget  can  be  bal- 
anced without  overtaxing  the  people.  Taxea 
are  now  .<io  high  that  they  tiamper  production 
by  discouraging  individual  initiative  and  m- 
dustrial  riak-uklng.  Because  the  will  and 
the  abUicy  to  produce  are  the  prUnal  source 
of  our  svccess  in  defending  oursclvea  againat 
armed  aggressors,  tax  reduction  may  properly 
tM  regarded  as  a  means  of  strengthening  otir 
national  defenaea. 


Prtsidcadal  Tc 


ESTEK8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOU 

or  lOABO 

ni  THS  8IMATS  OT  TBB  DNITID  8TATI8 

Jfoaday,  JforcA  J  {Ugittative  day  of 
Wedneadaw.  FebnMry  if).  tH7 

Ifr.  TAYLOR.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rgc- 


OKo  a  very  cogent  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  drive  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  the  choice  of  the 
American  people  in  electing  a  President. 
The  editorial  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  Washington  on  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd. 
as  follows: 

Tiino-TiaM  aaw 

The  drive  for  a  oonatltutional  amendment 
limiting  (uture  Presidents  to  two  terms  has 
about  It  sn  atmosphrre  of  poUtlcsl  Immatur- 
ity—a  suggestion  that  ths  Inheritors  o(  tha 
beat  political  ayaum  In  the  world  lack  c:mfi- 
dancs  Ui  the  saaential  (uundatlon  of  tbtir 
political  structure. 

It  u  protabiy  trua  that,  In  tba  AbSAno*  of 
unu  UM  circumatanees,  th«  bast  Intarasts  of 
the  e-iuntry  sra  aarvfd  whsn  •  freaiucnt  d«a« 
itui  «ftA«  m>>r«  than  twu  taruia,  Tbaia  is 
notbiiig  luMdcal,  i>(  pourta,  about  two  lerma, 
And  II  is  worth  mwng  that  iba  iknai«>rs  «ii4 
RffifasanlAUwa  «bu  art  luiijHifUMg  ii»  i»  • 
ixaad  amandAtAfii  A|i|MrAnily  ata  hm 

AlSlAMffy  Ul  bAVilll  HHWWllfgt  rAf)MtM4  III  r« 
AMy  MMtmiVA  ^M  Al  piAliMA,    ilUI,  lt\ 

Iba  sbaanaa  *4  iRtivptiuni)  rMiwiiimiia,  an  h* 
tallaiii  atitUitinut  t>aii  It*  rnada  tut  th«  pni< 
byAlHAb  llMt  A  t*i«Hii<laiiV  ahtiMlil  aatva  iwn 
ttriM  Al  HMAI,  atiii  ih«u  turn  Ui*  job  owr 
Id  lAdMutta  ata*. 

tmiawu  III  ihiA,  bowtvAT,  ia  rttngniuon  of 
iha  ravt  that  ih  saum  ruiUTA  |rAV«  amargaiMy 
ilia  iiRliiiital  intartats  mtgbt  b»  aarvtd  biAl 
by  ^tlltlllUlltg  a  yrMidani  u\  nfflit  toy~MgM 
UMd  two  ierma.  and  tha  trouble  with  tba  pro- 
psAtd  AtnptitimPiit  In  that  u  wttuM  amAa 
thiH  vinu  ily  impoaaibia,  Tbara  are  thiKt 
who  sMy  that  the  amcndinant,  If  aduptati, 
could  always  bt  rtptaled.  but  this  la  an  nrgu* 
main  which  ovarlooks  two  thinga— Arat  the 
tune  element,  and  secimd  tb*  very  Imporunt 
(net  tiiat  a  constitutional  ammdmant.  once 
adunted,  c-nrtot  be  rtpeaiad  cxn-pt  by  vote 
(if  twn-th  (:<<  of  the  States,  Thus  a  declalon 
which  mtifht  b*  viui  to  all  o(  tha  ptopla 
could  be  controlled  by  the  whinu  or  tba  pro* 
craatinatlon  o(  seventeen  SUtea. 

The  quaatlon  which  should  ba  poaad  to  tha 
gponsnra  o(  the  amendment  ts  this:  Why 
shotild  wa  of  tbla  generation  undertake  to 
tie  the  hands  of  our  children  in  any  and  all 
clrcumsunces,  none  of  which  can  be  foreseen 
now?  Surely,  on  the  record  of  our  own  per- 
formance, we  have  no  valid  claim  to  the  re- 
qu'alte  wladom.  Why  not  permit  them  to 
make  their  own  free  decision  in  the  light  of 
conditions  which  they  will  have  to  face  and 
which  we  cannot  poaslbly  anticipate?  That 
la  the  esaence  of  the  democratic  procaas,  and 
we  would  pay  ouraelvea  a  tilghly  dubious 
compliment  In  tmdertaking  to  short-circuit 
It.  This  amendment  is  one  which  should  not 
paaa.  and  the  Star  hopes  that  It  will  never 
b*  written  into  the  OonsUtutlon. 


Mr.  Marshall,  Ibe  Amcncaa  Peapic  Art 
Nat  SUckert;  They  Ar«  IIm  Q—i  Sa- 
maritans  of  AH  the  Af  cs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 


n  TRB  HOtTSB  OP  RJEPRSSENTATTVBfl 

Monday.  March  3,  1947 

Mr.  BUPPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tebve  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Pebru- 
ary  25  edition  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald: 
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THT.      ASZ     NOT     SLACKEBS 

We.  the  people  of  the  I7nlt«d  States,  aren't 
doing  our  duty  by  the  people  of  more  \m- 
fortunate  countries. 

General  Marshall,  our  Secretary  of  State, 
burls  that  charge. 

What  the  world  needs  from  us.  be  says,  Is 
"a  strong  lead  and  definite  assistance"  for 
the  preservation  of  democracy.  And  we  mtist 
"lend  our  aid"  If  the  productive  facllltlea  of 
tlM  world  are  to  be  restored 

But.  regrettably,  having  won  the  var,  we 
are  showing  a  "natural  tendency  to  relax." 
Miiny  of  us  are  "becoming  indifferent"  to  the 
long-term  danger  of  world  disurd'  r.  In  f&ct. 
"we  are  seriously  fulling  in  utu  attitude  to- 
ward the  Irternatlonnl  problem." 

That,  anyhow,  is  whi.t  Secretarv  anJ  Oon- 
aral  Marabali  aays 

Wuh  due  regard  lor  a  grtAt  soldier  and 
highly  reap«cted  man.  bs  ia  talking  worse 
thnn  nunaenae. 

lu  the  *Mm  pMpvr  uud  In  lui  adioining 
•otuiiui  tu  I  hat  ivptuiuig  aeorewry  Marshall 
MMliNr  reimrt  appeared 

OTAdittd  tu  au  uiqiubtieiAKd  repuri  pre* 

BirAd  "frttm  ttAi*  DspArtmAni  Ana  ruraign 
•uldAimn  ret'tMPds,"  eovArlng  loAne,  sur|itus 
foede,  and  UNNMA  Aid,  II  aays  ibal  **IIMN 
Thau  gMUuOutMUOtiti  Ml  AlM  and  reliat  bAi 
baeii  Miveti  i»i  luiDign  wiuiiuim  miitHr  the 
fbd  ot  thf  WMi "  111  llila,  »ey«>ii  wiitl  tme>hair 
/MUluiis  wa«  III  Uie  ruriii  of  iviipiiu  pr»>|i»'ity, 
Ulf  Mtl  Hiue  ul  Whlt<h  til  the  re<  i|ileiiU  li 

Kit  WriuUB  queelliMi  MnlilitM  (ivir  nlltm. 
ftl  Ihftl  rA<«l,  there  In  repieMiiieit  ait 
AMNMUS  nut^urlnv  of  mir  naiiniiHt  treaiure 
AAd  trtiUt  tor  1)  e  Kill  of  ilrirliett  peoulea. 

Has  ■e«r«lAry  llArsball  etmeiderett  ibst 
lactr 

If  10,  does  hs  rtgard  this  cutiiinuinK  IViv 
if  bllllniiB,  in  peace  the  anme  as  lu  war.  aa 
evidence  thai  we  are  'relnmng,"  "becomli>| 
iBdlfrerent."  "eerioualy  fallln|'^t 

Carta  nly  he  cannot, 

Me  must  mean  then  tbat  we  arc  falilnf  In 
some  other  reapect.  A  bill  u(  particulars 
would  be  helpful. 

Burely  our  Oovernment,  ol  which  beers* 
tary  Marshall  U  a  part,  Is  not  showing  in- 
dlflrarcnca.  A  va-y  large  part  ol  lu  time  and 
energy  and  activity  U  constantly  given  to 
tha  international  pro'sletu.  Never  betore  has 
an  American  administration  ahown  such 
keen  concern  In  the  affrirs  of  other  nations, 
great  and  small,  or  participated  so  actively 
in  daaling  with  then  problems. 

Tbere  la  no  IndifTerence  on  the  part  of  the 
press.  Dally,  colunm  upon  column,  often 
page  after  page,  are  given  to  foreign  news, 
to  Ita  mterpreutlon,  conmient.  and  dlsciu- 
sion. 

The  people  themselves?  They  are  readmg 
that  news  and  comment.  They  are  llsUn- 
Ing  to  It  over  the  radio.  They  arc  attendmg 
lectures  to  hear  more.  They  are  thinking  and 
worrying' about  It  all.  They  are  joining  in  all 
kinds  of  organizations  and  movements  to 
lend  aid  and  to  give  definite  assistance.  In 
fact,  the  mteruatlonal  situation  that  has  cost 
them  so  much  is  still  foi  them  a  black  cloud 
by  day  and  a  pillar  of  flame  at  night — a  hor- 
ror they  cannot  banish  from  their  thoughts. 

If  Secretary  Marshall  doesnt  know  thU, 
then  he  doesn't  know  the  American  people, 
and  U  Uvmg  and  acting  in  Ignorance  of  what 
tbey  are  doing  and  thinking  and  feeling. 

The  people  of  th«  United  SUtes  are  not 
boasting  of  their  generosity,  thel.  neighbor- 
imcaa.  their  righteousness.  BraggarU  though 
tlMy  mav  t>e  In  some  other  respects,  it  Is  not 
their  habit  to  boast  of  such  qualities  aa 
tbeee. 

But  they  are  entitled  to  a  word  ot  disap- 
proval when  those  who  lead  them  In  the  (ar 
and  fearful  fields  of  mternatlonal  disorder 
appear  to  undersund  them  so  little.  They 
are  the  good  Samaritans  ol  all  tlM  agca. 
They  do  not  deserve  to  be  branded  from  their 
State  Department  as  indifferen   sladters. 

xcni-App. — ei 


Twcaty-uadi  Aaaircrsarj,  Rcpnblk  af 
UtiniaBia  ImlcpciideBCC  Day,  Fcbraary 
16. 1947 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  i.  1947 

Mr.  D  ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRo.  I  include  the  following  letter  And 
An  address  delivered  by  me  on  the 
twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
public of  Uthuantan  Independence  Day: 

L4TNUAN)AN  taftATION, 

iya«Minyli*ii  0  C    IVbrwsry  »<!,  iNf, 
Tbe  Nutiurebie  Thomas  D'Aumanaao,  4fn 
Muwae  a/  Jlepf«>M)HlAliM<«, 

M^AAhmylUA,  A,  C. 

Mv  Daai  Ms  D  Alwanimo  I  am  grslerul  lo 
yau  i«M  iit*eiiiitH  III  the  tH»t««*aM«i«tN*t.  Htv* 
USIi  iM  i<VI)i  unrv  IN,  IA47,  the  rea«»luiU«  lAliU 
Ml  a  iiu'eliiiii  held  iiiiiiei  the  a\wipitAI  U  llM 
llihUMiiiMh  i«H>letu»  III  bHiiiHitM'e  m  the  Mi 
easiAii  Mt  the  iweiity>iiitiui  aiiiiiveraMiy  ot 
itie  (te«iiaratK»ii  uf  Utltuaiiia's  litdeiieiiiteiittA. 

I  have  hi*ai«l  aliuui  llie  eittHniiaHins  end 
lltspllliig  Hititieaa  alileh  yitu  delivetetl  «t  lltia 
meeiiiig,  and  i«(  lite  (Teep  imprea^loii  it  had 
made  nii  yuur  HUilleiice  ll  would  be  \9tf 
inut'h  Hiprmlaled  by  every  tileiid  ««f  Ulhu* 
aniM  i(  your  Aind  aiid  •ympathpiic  undir* 
atsnding  of  the  euiretings  nt  the  LiihuaitiMh 
psonle,  as  espreesed  by  you  at  ibie  meetitii, 
eould  alec  be  recorded  In  the  OowoAAAAiowat. 


With  my  very  best  wishes, 
•incerAly  yours, 

P.  Sabbxib, 
Mlwiatar  o/  LitAusaiA. 

Assembled  here  this  evening  is  a  repre- 
sentative Kroup  o(  Utbuanlan-Amarlcan 
peortle  who  believe  that  the  freedom  o(  small 
nations  shall  l>e  retained— nations  which,  be- 
came of  their  size  and  location,  have  been 
and  are  now  being  uaed  as  buffer  nations 
for  the  protection  of  warring  nations. 

Today  the  atomic  bomb  has  Indeed  made 
obcolete  the  whole  consideration  of  the  buffer 
state.  For  no  nation  can  be  used  as  a  pro- 
tection against  another  in  tbe  atomic  age 
and  the  only  certain  guaranty  of  peace  Is  s 
general,  firm,  and  fast  agreement  among  the 
nations  to  keep  the  peace — a  peace  based  on 
the  fundamental  rights  of  man. 

Knowing  the  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent. I  know  no  greater  patriotic  group  of 
Americans,  whether  this  be  the  land  o(  their 
birth  or  the  land  of  their  adoption,  who 
have  steadfastly  fought  for  independence 

No  man  can  know  a  Lithuanian  wlttxout 
discovering  that  a  never-dying  paasion  for 
the  Independence  of  his  country  la  eating 
Into  his  soul. 

Out  of  the  depths  there  comes  a  cry  from 
this  nation  which  for  centuries  has  been 
(arced  to  be  Inarticulate. 

It  la  not  a  demand  (or  privilege,  for  terri- 
tory to  which  It  might  have  only  a  iilstorlcal 
claim;  It  Is  a  cry  for  life,  and  If  we  really 
believe  In  our  own  profession.  If  the  tradi- 
tions of  1776  have  not  been  effaced.  If  the 
definition  of  self-determination  with  which 
President  Wilson  sought  to  change  the  evil 
systems  of  Ivut  and  avarice  In  Europe  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  after  the  Ph-st  World 
War.  we  Americans  miut  listen  to  this  cry 
from  the  core  of  the  hearts  of  the  Lithu- 
anians. 

We  cannot  dose  our  ears  to  it. 


It  is  argued  that  small  natioiu  are  not 
side  to  develop  a  sound  economy  and  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  within  the  frame- 
vrork  of  national  mdependence.  A  look  at 
IJthuanla's  record  of  20  years  of  postwar 
Independence  will  prove  the  contrary  Lith- 
uania organised  a  successful  agricultural 
tTonomy  on  a  sound  cooperative  baals  Her 
budget  waa  uniformly  balanced.  There  waa 
no  unemployment, 

The  f>eople  are  convinced  that  the  resto- 
ration of  national  Independence  Is  the  only 
tidequate  compensation  for  the  sufTerlng  ot 
lite  people  and  the  only  sure  remedy  to 
raise  Lithuania  from  the  ruins  laft  by  war 
and  aggression.  The  Lithuanian  people  re- 
ject the  Moscow-made  liberations  They  de- 
iniind  the  termination  «»f  the  present  Soviet 
domination  and  they  pray  for  Uie  reatora* 
tgM  Of  tbatr  country'a  independence  Uth* 
uaate  bAsss  her  hopes  (or  a  haprler  futui<« 
tm  moral  law:  she  tenaciously  clings  to  the 
Idea  ihMt,  after  all.  right  and  nv\  might 
ulone  will  rule  tbe  destinies  of  mankind 

I  hope  the  day  la  not  (ur  away  when  LItb* 
UAhlM  Mild  the  iKher  smallei  nations  will 
Had  tbeir  piM'e  th  the  sun  ahmg  with  tbA 
lAAdlMf  ivaflime  i4  tbe  w>irid 

Oad  bless  AmerlM,    Ctod  Maaa  LUbUAntt. 


Hi  ni  WP 

RXTTNitON  or  RKMARKI 
lie 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NSW  VQAN 

m  m  HotnM  or  luvMmrrATivw 
MuNday.  rebrMwy  17.  l»4f 

Mr.  CSLLIR.  Mr.  BpeAkrr.  undtr 
iPAVf  grr.nted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkccid,  I  Include  the  following  rc- 
tnarkit  of  F.  JoAcph  Donohue.  oounstl 
for  Washinfton  Retail  Uquor  Dealerg, 
Inc.,  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  District  Committee: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
rotttec.  I  am  P.  Joseph  Donohue  and  I  am 
here  to  present  the  views  of  tlie  Waahlngton 
Retail  Liquor  Dealers.  Inc..  on  H  R.  496. 
My  client  is  an  association  of  some  60  retail 
liquor  dealers,  each  of  whom  operates  a 
store  where  all  classes  of  alcoholic  beverages 
may  be  purchased  (or  consumption  at  home. 
Each  operates  under  a  retailer's  license,  class 
A,  Issued  to  him  by  otir  local  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Board  under  the  authority  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  January  34,  1984. 
Each  has  been  found  to  l>e  a  person  of  good 
moral  character,  and  his  place  of  business 
found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  persons  reckling  or  owning  property 
arlthln  the  neigh  b<»-riood  of  stich  location 
as  Is  required  by  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
Congress  referred  to  a  moment  ago. 

Collectively,  they,  as  well  aa  the  other 
persons  who  are  licensed  under  that  act, 
constitute  a  group  of  businessmen  who  are 
contributing  their  part  to  the  commercial 
life  of  this  community.  They  are  (amlly 
men.  Many  are  property  owners.  All  are 
employers  ot  labor.  Some  are  fathers  of  one 
<x  more  veterans.  Some  were  themselves 
members  of  the  armed  eervlcea  in  World  War 
I  and  in  World  War  II. 

Individually,  and  as  an  mduatry,  they  liavs 
assumed  at  least  their  fair  ahare  of  com- 
munity responsibilities.  In  the  purchase  of 
wax  bonds,  in  support  of  the  Community 
Chest,  the  American  Red  Cress,  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Boys  CIut>s,  and  all  other  calls 
lor  community  service,  they  have  given  and 
do  give  generouaty  of  their  time  and  of  their 
substancs. 
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Man  aueh  a«  they  ara  ant  una 
tliair  r«aponatbtltty  to  iha  community  i 
«U*  ot  AlCQltolM  bavarafaa.     Aa  mambiH 
Um  •MMMUMtf   thay    ara  m   lnlar«it4l 
•••itnc  th*  eauaa  and  Rndtng  tha 
tha  f>4>mpulaivt  (trinhar  aa  u  itny  othar 
flliiaan     A«  iha  llcanaad  hanctlvr  of  » 
btvafmaa  ihay  ara  mura  imma<liai»|y 
••rnMl  with  ihla  prnblam  itiim  la  any 
Mf«on      In    that    lattar    puatltun    Iha] 
■■It  Atl  that  thay  van  to  haa|i  au«h 
$n§m  fMm  iha  vhrunla  driiikar    Tha 
fori  in  ihia  rtir*ctioit  irould  fea  aidat 
ly  bf  (IM  aomwrattw>  uf  Uia 
Iriciida  of  auah  tfriitiiar*, 

Tu  ta  mot*  aiMCinc  uii  thia  putnt. 
MJI  aiianlloti  tu  tht  fact  thai  tniattn 

C«ihii>iu   Iha  aalt,   aarvtca,   or    dali 
«ara«a«  to  any  intoatrtiMi  ptraon 
Miy     (wraon     ot     notorloualy     in 
hahlia     Thtrt    lan'i    «    tiranard    da« 
Waahtncton  who  haa  not  on  many  wv 
rafua*d    to  wll   p«rauna   who    wart   r* 
to  tham  M  baini  «lcohoUca     Thtrt  u 
bawrMt  dasltr  In  Waahlntion  who  wi 
cooptratt  to  tha  fuUaat   In  aatlnt  th«  i 
Ivttar  and  tha  aplrtt  of  thia  provuion 
U»  la  earrttd  out     To  accumpllah  the 
poa*  or  tht  act  tha  cocparatton  of  tht 
li  naadad  and  it  aagtrly  aought 

It  la  ratr«itablt  that  a  ttigma 
tiM  ftleoholtc.    Tba  modarn 
>lBolM<lca  ••  ont  Buawrtnti  frtm  a 
naedlnc  «y»p«U»t>c.  midtcai  traatoaan 
tn  Um«  raaao^a  that  atttm*.    It  ta 
ba   deplored    that   thcaa   who  a*ll 
barengM  under  our  licensed  system 
often  subjected  to  the  same  stlgroa 
llguraa  of  the  experts  are  correct,  an  I 
1^  pareent  of  .he  50  000  COO  who  do  in 
m   alcoholic    t>everage8    are 
drtnkan.  surely  you  can  understan 
the  bu«inesa  of  the  1',  percent  is  not  i 
and   any   meaaura   to  discourage   It 
welcomed. 

B.  R.  499  has  a  lofty  purpoae.     1  an  i 
tain    that    Mr.    Htanrr    in    sponsonn; 
meaaure  la  conscientiously  aaaklng  to 
the    growth    of    a'.cobclUm     and    to 
relief  to  those  who  now  suffer  from  th 
aaae.     No  one  of  -la  car   be  certain  *hi 
■aatbod  provided  tn  tbta  bUl  will 
ba  tha  correct  saiucton.    Uy  cDants  fee 
abouM  bat  ana  aloobotlc  ba  cured,  or 
alngle  person  be  deterred  frjir  Ijecoml 
alcoholic,    by    the   method    provided    li 
bill.    It    will    bav*   justified    its 
whatever  may  be  Ita  cost 

I  am  sorry  that   the  framer  of   th 
haa   deemed   It   necevary.   Is   aectton 
charge  to  the  abusive  use  of  alcoholic 
arafaa  aoclal  ills,  to  a  degree  which 
to  ba  nagatlTtd  by  such  analytical  ret 
aa  I  have  aaen.     To  do  ao  la  to  bring 
on  thoae  who  carry  on  a  lawful  busing 
a   lawful    n^anner    under    the    autboruy 
Congress,   acting   In    the   Interest   of   a 
atantlal  majority  of  the  people,  and  to 
It  IncraaalLgly  dtfllcult  for  the  alcoholl ' 
aaaka  to  lie  cured  to  view  his  condlt 
that  of  one  aulTaring  from  a  diaease 
than  of  ona  who  la  guilty  of  a  crimln 

By  the  aame  token  we  view  the  1 
ot  aactlon  16  aa  an  unjustifiable  penalty 
«B  thoaa  who  are  in  the  busln 
alcohol  le  beverasaa.    The  1 
of  aaeUon  IS  ta  vagua  and  indefinite 
ita  ptirpoae  ta  dear.    The  moderate 
la  to  b«  made  to  pay  for  the  derelictt^n 
that   aDMOl    but    important    percentage 
chronic  ateobohca. 

I  think  w«  should  etew  this  measure 
IB  tha  llfht  of  lu  p\irpoaa  to  brtni 
taeoiattloD  to  tha  plight  of  the 
a  dlataaad  person  requiring  care  and 
ment  and  to  provide  for  hu  treatmen 
public  responsibility     This  laudable 
ahould  not  be  otiecured  by  mcautiout 
Ictsm  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
tlon   nor   by  unnecaaaary   and 
tiae  of  the  tax  power  aa  a  medium  for 
labment. 
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If  tha  aleoholie  ba  a  eommuntty  ra^)on«t« 
blllty  aa  tha  modern  thinkers  ballava  bim  to 
ba,  bla  cart  and  trtatmtnt  and  tha  coat  thara- 
tor  ahould  ba  a  charge  againal  tha  wholt 
eommuniiy  The  Uoeitsad  bavaraga  daaltr 
will  btar  hU  fair  ahara  u(  both,  tha  rtapun* 
•ibility  anil  ih<  coat  iy  diraai  tag  gnd  >!• 
canaa  fee  tha  bavaraga  Induatry  la  baying 
mora  ihaii  g:t  oOo  000  of  tht  v«iat  of  local 
guvarnmart  it  wt  wart  to  add  tha  pmparty 
taa  paid  on  tht  plaaaa  of  bttttntaa  whtrt  tueli 
bavtragaa  art  sold,  many  d  whu  h  wtft  Ium 
vacant  batura  tha  rtpaal  of  prohibliloti.  ana 
tha  iaa  on  iit<i>inii«  |»»iU  by  ilitiaa  whu  own 
tui'h  buainaaaea  in  ma  Uutrlci  ul  CuiiwiUla, 
tha  u«  cimtributiui  ot  thia  iiiduatry  and  ol 
Ita  aevtral  Ihouaand  ownara  and  inaiiy  Ihou* 
•aiirta  o(  tmploytta  would  appear  a  vary  run* 
Bidtrablt  sum  In  tht  btUtf  that  a  duublad 
taa  tain  return  a  doublad  Inruma,  It  la  nota 
propoaad  to  doubit  tht  praaant  tax  rata  on 
alcoholic  bavtragta  Whtthar  tha  rata  of 
tax  be  incrtavtd  or  remain  cotiatant,  tha  prta* 
ant  tax  contribution  nt  this  induatry  la 
aurtly  adrquatt  to  Justify  tht  poBltloti  that 
tht  rtlttlvtly  amall  sum  needed  to  carry  out 
tha  purpoaea  of  this  bill  ba  charged  agalnat 
tht  t*ntral  tai  fund  of  tha  DUtfict  of 
Columbia. 

Today  the  moderate  drinker  paya  a  direct 
tax  of  MSTI^  a  quart.  11.90  a  fifth  for  100 
proof  dUUUad  apuiu.  Inaofar  aa  a  Ux  la 
propoaad  to  ra«taiat*  or  dlacouraga  cooaump- 
tton.  It  would  aaem  that  thia  tax  has  reached 
lu  peak  and  for  purpoaa  d  revenue  it  may 
have  approached  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns.  Whatever  be  the  tax.  It  surely 
serves  no  purpoae  as  a  deterrent  to  tha  com- 
pulaive  drinker  The  very  nature  of  his 
compulsion  negatives  such  a  poaalblllty. 
Therefore,  to  add  any  special  tax  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  will  be  a  deterrent.  If  at  all. 
to  the  moderate  and  not  to  the  compulsive 
drinker. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Washington  Post 
tells  the  story  of  the  successful  operation  of 
two  clinics  for  alcoholics  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Hygiene  of  the  District  Health  De- 
partment. Seventy  percent  of  the  616  cases 
handled  during  the  first  year  were  of  volun- 
tary patients.  Many  patients  were  success- 
fully treated  aa  out-pauents  and  without 
hfiapl IB "—'***'"  I  am  quite  sure  that  this 
axperlenre  will  be  at.urilart  1  am  equally  siire 
these  clinics  were  operated  on  a  minimum  of 
expenditure.  Perhaps  these  facilities  can  l>e 
Increased.  It  is  quite  likely  that  since  their 
patients  who  did  require  hospitalization  were 
dependent  upon  the  limited  facilities  of  the 
Galllnger  Hospital  that  the  announced  In- 
tention of  the  new  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hoapital  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholism  will  add  sufficient 
opportunity  for  exploring  the  ability  of  med- 
icine and  science  to  meet  the  challange  of 
the  alcoholic. 

It  wou'd  seem  an  unwise  policy  to  raise  a 
sum.  perhaps  considerably  In  excess  of  $1.- 
000.000.  surely  In  excess  of  any  rational 
amount  needed  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  this  bill.  Just  for  the  added  purpose  of 
Impoalng  an  additional  tax  burden  on  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Would  It  not  be 
a  wiser  policy  to  develop  tha  existing  and 
immediately  potential  frcUltles  available 
and  to  mr-ke  a  reasonable  allocation  of 
money  out  of  the  general  tax  ftmd  fbr  thnt 
purpoae?  A  year  or  two  later,  from  the 
8gq)«'tence  gained,  we  can  speak  with  as- 
aorance.  We  will  know  then  if  we  are  mak- 
ing progreaa  and  we  can  more  cartalnly 
catlmata  the  coat  of  the  ultimate  goal  In 
dollars  and  cents.  That  coat  will  be  met. 
not.  I  hcpe.  as  a  penalty,  but  as  recognised 
and  accepted  public  raapcnalbUlty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Washington  Retail 
Liquor  Dealers.  Inc..  are  wholeheartedly  In 
favor  of  this  bill  In  Its  ptirpoae  to  make  avail- 
able the  finest  clinical  treatment  tor  the 
chronic  alcohoUc.  We  believe  lU  cost  should 
be  defrayed  out  of  tha  general  tak  fund. 
To  that  fund  It  makes  substantial  contrl- 
btitkm.    If  we  realize  only  a  part   of  the 


banaflta  which  taa  hope  from  thia  bill,  a 
aavlng  to  tha  ganaiki  fund  will  aocrt^a  lar 
■raatar  than  ita  orifinal  ooat,  U  tha  ganaial 
fund  la  inadaquata  to  Antnet  thia  moat 
daairabie  public  anttrprtat,  and  It*  aupport 
la  thrown  upon  tht  charity  of  tha  puol.o, 
thia  aaauciatinn  will  quickly  and  tiaiiaroual' 
ba  In  tha  tortrruni  of  thuaa  who  will  auppuri 
It,  A  public  rtB|uiiiBibiiity  ought  not  tu  ba 
raiagatfd  to  tha  ihaiiiy  ot  ■  taw,  nor  uu«ht 
tha  eott  (»f  Ita  aaaiiinption  ba  avuldtd  by 
any  part  of  that  publia  tirhoN  raaponalbilUy 
It  u. 


WtiMi  AmHut  HwMt  Minn 

tXTINSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARiaONA 
IK  TMI  HOUSI  OP  RBPRlSlNTATIVtS 

Monday.  March  J.  2947 

Mr.  MURDCCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
■lancing  through  the  February  Issue  of 
the  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  I  came  on  an  arti- 
cle entitled  'Wanted:  Another  Horace 
Mann."  by  Edward  M.  TutUe.  Being  a 
member  of  that  educational  fraternity 
myself,  and  having  been  a  school  man 
most  of  my  mature  life.  I  read  this  article 
with  care  and  appreciation.  I  must  com- 
pliment the  author  on  the  selection  of 
that  title  as  well  as  upon  the  content  of 
the  article.  Under  leave  to  print,  I  want 
to  offer  this  informative  item  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

One  reason  why  I  personally  appreciate 
the  title  Is  that  I  have  often  thought  it 
myself;  that  is.  that  America  needs  again 
the  stirring  voice  of  Horace  Mann.  I 
think  today  the  need  is  greater  than  at 
any  time  previously,  and  certainly  in  my 
lifetime,  for  we  are  in  the  educational 
doldrums  greater  than  those  of  100  years 
ago.  Somewhat  the  same  causes  are  at 
work  to  produce  that  condition  now  as 
were  at  work  in  the  forties  of  the  last 
century. 

Horace  Mann,  a  little  over  100  years 
ago.  dedicated  his  life  and  liis  great  tal- 
ents to  fighting  the  battles  for  American 
public  education.  He  realized  that  finan- 
cial support  of  public  schools  is  the  first 
requisite.  Therefore  he  adopted  the  pol- 
icy of  getting  the  money  where  the  money 
is  and  spending  it  for  education  where 
the  children  are.  That  came  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  sound  democratic  policy.  So 
firmly  did  he  establish  the  principle  of 
tax-supported,  free,  public  schools  that 
for  a  long  time  we  toclr  them  for  granted, 
and  now  it  seems  that  this  battle  must 
be  fought  all  over  again. 

Because  of  the  unequaled  distribution 
of  wealth  throughout  this  great  country 
of  ours  there  Is  great  variey  and  differ- 
ence In  standards  and  quality  of  public 
education.  There  are  educalional  high 
grounds  and  low  grounds  in  America,  but 
in  this  age  of  motor  travel  the  citizen 
who  spends  his  life  in  Chicago.  Detroit, 
or  New  York  may  have  gotten  his  early 
schooling — and  too  little  o "  It — in  Missis- 
sippi. South  Carolina,  or  Louisiana.  Very 
few  of  us  perceive  to  what  extent  every 
community  in  America  is  now  interested 
in  the  kind  of  schooling  that  every  other 
community  affords  Its  children.  There 
are  those  who  cry  out  for  greater  flnan- 
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claJ  lupport,  a  brondenlnt  of  the  tax  bate, 
and  an  equniislni  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  tht  children  of  the  land,  but 
auch  vuicoa  are  not  adequately  baard  or 
taMdfd.  0«rtaliUy  Amarlca  natdi  anoih- 
n  NortM  Mmb,  Tho  RUtfaMna  arilele 
MIowa: 

WiimB!    ANOTNaa  NoaAca  Maiiif 
<iy  IdwardM  Tuitlti 

iiuaaUoA  in  Aatariaa  haa  lailan  on  tvll 
dayi  •  hut  tvii  tu  the  tirldwd  atnsr,  but  tvil 
m  tht  atnat  of  luat  praatiga  and  imputanca 
to  do  tha  )flb  It  M  tuppoMd  to  do. 

Tha  pllffht  nf  uur  aehoult  ii  not  tha  fault 
of  any  partirulai  group  tithtr  within  or 
without  tht  taachtng  protaaaion  It  la  tht 
fatiH  of  tvary  Amarlean  ettiatn.  Ai  a  pao> 
pit  wa  art  not  realty  eoncarnad  about  aduoa> 
tlon,  at  tht  momant,    Why  artn't  wtt 

It  may  ba  claimed  that  tha  praaant  altua* 
tlon  la  thf  product  ot  tha  timet  throufh 
which  wo  ara  paaalni,  Thia  nii|ht  ba  an 
cxplaaation,  tut  it  la  not  an  axcuia.  Thara 
can  ba  no  excuse  for  our  bUndnaaa  and  in> 
differenca  to  ao  vital  a  factor  In  cur  national 
Ufa. 

Wa  Americans  have  £rown  up  with  a  amug 
Idaa  that  we  have  tht  beat  achoola  In  the 
world.  Maybe  we  have  had  In  the  paat, 
though  the  claim  might  ba  open  to  argument 
But  our  achoola  are  losing  ground  now. 
What  good  Is  it  to  set  the  pace  for  a  tu-lef 
stretch  If  we  lost  the  race  In  the  end? 

We  are  told  that  more  than  a2.000,000.000 
are  spent  on  education  In  the  United  States 
every  3rear.  That  seems  like  a  lot  of  mociey 
and  we  are  generally  opposed  to  any  Increase 
In  school  budgets  and  their  resulting' taxes. 
Warnings  from  here  and  there  that  our 
schools  deteriorated  during  the  war  years 
and  are  In  desperate  need  of  stronger  sup- 
port fall  for  the  most  part  on  deaf  or  im- 
wllllng  ears.  Even  a  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Investigation  ficds  it  diffi- 
cult to  dent  the  public  consciousneaa  with 
the  report  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  te- 
tween  the  quality  of  education  in  a  com- 
munity and  Its  economic  proeperlty. 

Who  will  rouse  us  from  our  lethargy?  Who 
will  undertake  the  task  of  again  selling  the 
American  people  on  the  Importance  of  educa- 
tion as  Horace  Mann  sold  it  to  bis  publ'c  100 
years  ago?  The  light  of  his  torch  burned 
brightly  for  decades  after  his  death  in  18S8. 
but  now  It  has  grown  dim.  Generations 
which  knew  him  not  have  loat  the  sense  of 
his  message.  Newer  times  and  newer  prob- 
lems call  for  a  modern  crusade  under  a  leader 
with  the  same  persuasive  and  convincing 
power. 

Someone  must  rise  in  this  Nation  who  can 
open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  $2,000,000,000 
is  not  much  when  considered  as  a  percentage 
of  otir  national  income.  Actually  It  Is  less 
than  2  percent — far  too  snull  an  Investment 
for  a  great  nation  to  make  in  Its  future. 

Each  year  we  spend  less  for  education  than 
we  do  for  amusement,  for  tobacco,  for  liquor, 
or  for  beauty  alda.  But  theae  things  are  In- 
dulgences, not  Investments.  They  have  no 
Blgnlflcance  for  the  futtire.  They  do  not 
help  aqulp  our  children  for  tha  reeponsi- 
bUltlea  to  be  met  In  years  to  come.  Why  are 
we  ao  aelf-indulgent  on  the  one  hand  and  ao 
ahortslghted  on  the  other? 

News  cornea  to  us  that  Oreat  Britain  haa 
Inauguratad  an  anlarged  program  of  public 
education  which  vrUl  raqtitra  6  to  7  pareent 
of  ita  anntial  national  Income.  At  the  aame 
tlBM  It  la  aald  that  Rtiaal*  la  planning  to 
apend  from  17  to  30  percent  of  Its  national 
Income  on  all  phaaea  of  edtwatlon.  Grant 
that  they  need  It  more  right  now.  But  look 
ahead  10.  25.  or  80  year*  on  auch  a  basis. 
Then  what  will  t>e  our  relattva  position  to 
ooontrtea  apendin^  from  S  to  10  times  as 
much  of  thetr  vraalth  on  thctr  youth  aa  wa 
are  willing  to  spend? 


Bwppeaa.  howavar,  that  wt  diarafard  what 
othtr  eountriaa  art  doing  or  may  do,  and 
think  only  uf  ouraalvea  Who  will  drive  homt 
to  all  of  ua  tha  truth  that  tha  only  hope  for 
tha  future  Ilea  in  givint  aaeh  attaeaadlng 
fonaration  aupartur  training?  Nov  can  wa 
ba  Ital  to  uMlarataiMl  thai  wa  ouftit  lo  uaa  iha 
laadara  of  our  lanaratlon  aa  the  taaehara  ot 
tht  gtntrNtitin  to  follov?  Or  to  raallaa  that 
wa  eannut  do  this  wtthout  a  far  larger  meat* 
urt  nf  aupport  than  wt  have  been  aceuatomad 
to  |tva? 

■omaona  mtiat  to  aWe  to  dramaiiat  for 
m  the  fart  that  no  mattar  how  much  a  good 
teacher  la  paid  it  ran  navtr  ba  ehOUfh,  while 
anything  paid  to  a  ptKtr  teacher  la  mo  latteh. 
Par  taachara,  unlika  all  othar  artiaana  or 
art  lata  ara  workina  with  dtvtiuping  minda 
and  |i«raniMlUlaa.  Tha  impraaa  that  they 
laavt,  for  good  or  Ul.  la  ntvar  trnatri.  Hu- 
man livta  ara  ttUargad,  inapirtd,  mndt  moit 
rapaWa  and  ttrong,  or  thay  ara  Ittt  vtunted, 
warptd.  aimltaa.  and  inaffactlva  by  tht  teach* 
era  of  thtir  early  ytara 

Today,  teaching  It  at  tht  Inwtat  Itvvl  on 
tha  ac^la  of  tht  prottaalona  It  la  ao  poorly 
paid  and  ao  hemmed  in  l>y  tabora  that  It  doaa 
not  attract  tht  men  and  woman  who  ahould 
ba  guiding  our  youth.  Our  teacher-tralntng 
Inatltuttcna  are  aU  but  empty  rf  rtudeata 
preparing  to  be  teachara  t)ecau^  they  can 
ae«  no  futtira  tn  atich  a  choice.  Tha  r«al 
teachera  still  left  In  otv  eehoola  are  there 
because  they  love  to  watch  Ijoys  and  girls 
grow  and  flower  under  their  gukUtnce  Ma- 
terial rewards  are  secondary  In  thetr  eyes 
But  there  are  too  few  auch  teachers,  and  we 
ought  to  t>e  ashamed  of  our«elv«a  to  treat 
them  as  we  do. 

Tes.  education  In  America  ta  In  the  dol- 
drums. Nor  Is  this  just  an  Interesting 
phenomenon  to  excite  the  curious.  It  la  a 
crisis  In  otir  national  extetenoe.  the  cffecta 
of  which  wfU  touch  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  among  us.  We  must  wake  up  and  act 
l>efore  Irreparable  damage  is  done.  M^re 
than  all  else  we  need  a  leader  to  stimulate 
and  focus  our  educational  renaissance.  We 
need  a  twentieth  century  Horace  Mann. 


A  GOP  Platform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMi»RK8 

or 

Hm.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PEHlt8TI.VAI(lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3.  1947 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rccoao,  I 

include  the  following  editorial  from  the 

Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  March  1,  1947: 

A  flop  putxroaM 

It  would  t>e  Impoaalble  to  ovcremphaalae 
the  Importance  of  the  varloua  political  mea- 
sages  delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Manufacttirera'  Aaaodatlon 
thia  week. 

Coming  aa  they  do,  at  a  tlma  when  the 
National  Republican  Party  ta  at  ona  of  lu 
moat  critical  crosaroadE,  they  aarvad  to  throw 
terrific  weight  In  favor  of  a  deflnlta  Una  of 
Bapubllcan  action. 

Broadly  apeaklng.  tha  choice  faced  by  the 
party's  national  laaderahlp  la  whether  to 
f^t  or  comprontlae  on  a  aerlea  of  laauaa. 
Thaae  include  budget  balancing,  tax  raduc- 
Uooa.  the  labor  problem,  and,  eventually, 
the  future  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation. 

The  apaafcera  at  tha  nanufacturara'  aaao- 
datlon vrerc  In  complete  harmony  on  how  to 
meet  theae  laauaa. 

They  demanded  a  reduction  In  the  Praal- 
denfa  spending  program  of  a  f uU  a6.O00jl)0O.- 


OOQ    Thty  called  tor  aharp  otita  la  Pidtral 

mutt  ba  brohah-xthat  lafeor  uaIom  aaua«  bo 
raafKuiaihlt  tor  thair  aola.  Mott  ba  inada  to 
llva  up  tn  thetr  contraota:  tliat  llw  —Itowal 
of  Ottvernmant  mtMl  flop  pthflM 
wtlh  tabur  boaara  to  oiiiff  pillllaBl 


Mortovar,  bark  of  ail  thatr  roiaailH  m*n  a 
aartaa  n(  eonvtctkmat 

That  ihla  Natton  it  on  tha  varga  of  com* 
muniam 

Tliat  It  could  ba  foreod  mot  tha  adgt  Into 
diftatoiohip  tithtr  by  a  aonttntiiMi  brtak* 
down  tn  \\V9  tni««tormant  of  tha  lawa,  or  by 
an  aconomif  cnllapaa  lOMtltmg  from  oaor- 
tr?::t*on  rnd  ovar;.ptMMt. 

That  now,  If  avar.  It  tha  tlma  to  balance 
thr  budctt  end  itart  ratlHhf  tha  top'haavy 
national  debt, 

nat  praaant  Ptdara)  taaaa  ara  ao  high  aa 
to  ba  a  datarraat  to  tnduatrlal  tapaaakm. 

That  centrallaalluu  uf  power  lu  the  haiida 
of  tha  axacutiva  branch  of  foventmeul  haa 
protaadad  to  a  dangaroua  aUia,  and  rauat 
ba  ravaraad— again,  now  If  avar. 

I^)r•lgn  policy  waa  not  dlaettaaad  In  datAll. 
bMt  there  ware  enough  refarancea  to  *how 
agreement  on  certain  fundaatantala  In  that 
AcUi.    Among  tbaea  are: 

That  virtually  all  the  world  pcaren  out- 
side the  United  States  of  America  are  ao  l«r 
committed  to  CoaomuntaUc  doctrines  aa  to 
be  enemies  of  our  American  ayatem  of 
economy. 

That  thia  NaUon'a  aole'hope  at  being  of 
tMip  to  the  rest  at  the  wortd  la  to  ataintatn 
Ita  own  econamic  strength. 

That  ttie  only  aound  form  of  economy  la 
that  of  free  enterprlae. 

That,  while  a  strong  Army  and  Havy  ara 
neoeesary.  they  are  not  oar  raiUn  rdlanoe 
In  foreign  aflalra — that  aniethliig  more 
idealistic  and  Just  must  be  aought. 

All  nf  theae  arveral  polnta  may  be  con- 
sidered aa  formlixg  a  reetatement  of  Repub- 
lican position— aa  a  aort  of  revtaed  poUUcal 
platform,  distinctive  from  moat  largely  tn 
being  Issued  after  and  not  before  the 
election. 

The  importance  which  it  is  Judged  to  play 
In  the  national  situation  depends  upon  the 
weight  which  Pennsylvania  herself  exerts  in 
the  country's  and  the  Republican  Party's 
affairs,  as  weU  aa  upon  the  Influence  which 
these  various  spokesmen  themselves  have  In 
the  policies  of  party  and  government. 

As  for  Pennsylvania,  this  State  la  a  key- 
stone In  more  than  nanne  alone.  It  is  ^ne 
of  the  largest  Industrial  centers  of  the  world. 
It  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  principal  taxpayers. 
Moreover,  with  its  diversified  Interests — one- 
third  agricultural — it  Is  subatantlally  a  re- 
production in  miniatiue  of  the  whole  Nation. 

In  recent  elections.  It  has  largely  lieen  true 
that  as  Pennsylvania  goes,  so  goes  the  United 
SUtes. 

Politlcalty.  it  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  of 
being  a  Gibraltar  of  HepubUcan  doctrine, 
but  followed  the  reat  at  the  Nation  Into  tha 
New  Deal  coltimn  in  the  earty  thlrttea. 

But  it  promptly  t>ecame  a  major  batCle- 
fleld  of  the  baalc  conflict  between  New 
Deallsm  and  Conatltutionallam — betareen  the 
made-over  Democratic  Party  and  tba  hlatorlc 
Republican  doctrlnaa. 

Here  the  tide  of  national  potltka  waa 
ttimed  in  1888,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Repub- 
lican reaurgence  In  the  Nation's  affairs  may 
be  said  to  have  httn  initiated  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania campaign  of  that  year  to  ooat  the 
"lltUe  new  deal"  from  Harrlabtirg. 

That  campaign  marked  ttie  firat  amaahing 
defeat  wlUeh  the  New  Deal  suffered  with  ttaaU 
as  the  laaue.  In  general.  It  may  be  atated 
that  aU  '— T*'y~  in  which  tha  RapubUean 
Party  adopted  elaewhere  the  Une  of  faith 
for  which  It  went  to  bat  here  In  lOag,  have 
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eoostetvntly  sueecMful.    Th«  part; 
wbra.  MM  ha«  happened,  lu  spok 
ha*«  supported  other  convictlona.  have 
few  and  far  between. 

What  thU  meanA  U  that  Pennsyl^knla 
Itaelf  a  larf*  and  Important  factor  in  nat  onal 
affatra.  showed  great  capacity  for  lead«  rsblp 
and  Inspiration  In  the  recent  past — and 
•■aUy  do  ao  again. 

As  for  the  Identity  at  the  Republican 
«n  who  set  forth  their  views,  they 
about  aa  powerful  and  outstanding  a 
of  p«rty  chtafa  aa  could  possibly  be  assen 

aiinr«*g  xbem  were  a  past  and  the 
Rapvbllcan    Governors    of    tbta 
State,   one   of   them    a   msn    who   has 
recaptured  a  United  States  Senate  seat 
a  wbeelhorse  New  Dealer. 

Present  also,  as  speakers,  were  the 
Republican     national     committeeman 
chalrmf.n     of     the     powerful 
Republican   delegation  In  Congreaa   ( 
of  38  TOtcs.  largest  single  delegation 
that  of  New  York,  with  which  it  ties 
Republican  leader  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate:  the  Republican  chairman  of 
Important    Houae    Labor   Committee, 
will  InlUate  legislation  In  one  of  the 
urgent  single  fields,  that  of  corrective 
laws:    and   the   Republican   Speaker 
House — a  position  usually  ranked  as 
in  national   'mportancc  only  to  that 
Presidency  itself. 

At    least    two   of    these    men    alreacfy 
being  spoken  of  as  poaaibiUties  for 
publican  nominajtlon  for  President — i 
them  named  Martin,  incidentally. 
Pennsylvania's  Oen.  lowikRO  Maitin 
almost  certain   to  be   the  State's  ' 
son**  In  tbs  next  convention,  and  the 
la  Speaker  Joskph  W   IfAirriN.  Jr..  of 
chusetta 

When  a  group  such  as  this  unites  1 
lining  a  platform  for  the  Republican 
that  platform  becomes  as  nearly 
tire  as  Is  possible  at  this  period. 

Republicans  from  other  parts  of 
tlon  will  do  wsU  to  give  it  the 
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Waf et-aad-Hoors  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK^ 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

or  coLocAOo 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondag.  March  3.  1947 

Mr.  CARROLL.    Mr.  Speaker. 
Tery  pleased  to  note  an  article 
New  York  Times,  dated  February 
which  a  very  able  lawyer,  the 
Walter  Gellhorn.  of  the  New  Yor  : 
points  out  with  great  clarity  the 
nesses  of  the  so-called  Owynne  bill 
2157.  which  was  passed  by  this 
Pi'bruary  28,  1947.    The  reason  an< 
set  forth  in  Mr.  Gellhorn  s  article 
compelling  that  it  should  create  a 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  voted 
bill  and  should  reassure  those  who 
agnlnst  it  that  they  acted  properls 

Under  leave  to  extend  my 
Include  herewith  Mr.  Oellhom's 
it  appeared  in  the  New  York  Time 
WACK-AKD-Hotn     Law — Cwtnhs 
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The  Bouse  of  Representatives  Is 
eooatdsr  a  bill  which.  U  enacted.  wUI 
cally  weaken  and  perhaps  even  desi 
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wsge-cnd-hour  law.  The  bill  in  question  is 
the  Owynne  blU,  H.  R.  564.  which  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  ThU  proposal  purportedly  deals 
with  the  so-called  portal-to-portal  or  walk- 
ing-time lawsuits  which,  in  recent  months, 
have  produced  many  spectacular  headlines 
though,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  not  a  single 
Judgment  against  an  employer. 

If  the  bill  were,  in  fact,  limited  to  lU  os- 
tensible purpose,  public  examination  of  its 
terms  might  be  unnecessary.  But  since,  in 
truth,  the  measure  will  expose  honorable  em- 
ployers to  unfair  competition  and  will  re- 
move from  needy  employees  th*"  fundamental 
protections  of  present  law.  the  Owynne  bill 
should  receive  more  critical  attention  than 
has  yet  been  accorded  It^.  Among  the  major 
deficiencies  of  the  proposal  are  these: 

BAaaXO   ATO  A   TXAX 

1.  All  claims  ar'^lnj;  out  of  vlolatlona  of  the 
wage-and-hour  law  would  be  barred  after  1 
year.  Nearly  10  000.000  workers  covered  by 
the  act  do  not  belong  to  unions.  As  a  rule, 
they  do  not  have  enough  resources,  informa- 
tion, or  confidence  to  protect  themselves 
against  overreaching  employers  Steps  to  se- 
cure redress  sgainst  unde-payment  of  pre- 
scribed wages  are  rarely  taken  until  after 
Oovernment  Investigators  have  uncovered 
the  violations.  The  Job  of  inspecting  600.000 
biislness  establishments  is  a  tremendous  cne 
which  can  never  be  completed  In  a  single 
year.  If  this  bill  were  to  pass,  many  Just 
claims  would  be  outlawed. 

It  is  significant  that  svery  State  which  has 
large-scale  employment  has  a  much  longer 
period  of  limitations  for  wage  claims  than 
the  Owynne  bill  advocates. 

2.  The  Owynne  bill  would  absolve  an  em- 
ployer from  all  liability  for  any  violation  of 
law  which  was  not  marked  actively  by  "bad 
faith."  It  would  also  relieve  him  of  liability 
for  nonpayment  of  wages  for  an  employees 
activltiea  in  the  employer's  behalf,  unless 
payment  was  required  by  an  express  contract 
or  by  the  employer's  own  past  practice. 

In  other  words,  before  a  violator  of  the 
law  could  be  required  to  make  good  to  his 
underpaid  employees  it  would  be  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  violation  had  not  been  In 
gocd  faith — an  exuemely  difficult .  task. 
Moreover,  if  it  had  not  been  the  employer's 
practice  to  pay  for  this  or  that  sort  of  work. 
he  would  be  absolved  from  the  necessity  of 
doing  so  in  the  future.  For  example.  If  he 
did  not  pay  his  plant  guards  for  Inspection 
or  drilling  time,  he  could  continue  to  ignore 
his  obligation  to  do  so  even  though  all  his 
competitors  throughout  the  Industry  were 
paying  their  employees  for  like  servloes. 

Thus  the  Owynne  bill  would  legalize  un- 
fair competitive  advantages  in  Interstate 
commerce  which  It  was  the  very  purpose  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  eliminate. 

WAIVEB   or  CLAIMS 

S.  The  Owynne  bill  would  permit  ths 
waiver  or  release  by  an  employee  of  his  Just 
claims  under  the  wage-and-hour  law.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  "Solemnly  warned  (Broofc- 
lirn  Savings  Bank  ▼.  ONeil  (334  U.  S.  697)) 
that  this  would  "tend  to  nullify"  the  force 
of  the  statute.  And  all  the  leading  State 
mlnimiun-wage  laws  recognize  that  needy 
workers  can  be  easily  beguiled  Into  sur- 
rendering claims  for  back  wages  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  their  true  value. 

But  the  Owynne  bill  goes  a  step  further 
In  discouraging  effective  enforcement  of  ths 
wage-and-hoxur  law.  The  bill  also  forbids 
employees  to  assign  their  claims  to  anyone 
else,  but  Instead  requires  each  one  to  sue 
IndiTlduallr  on  his  claim.  Since  Inxllvidual 
claims,  no  matter  how  meritorious,  may  be 
for  relatively  small  amounts  which  would 
cot  Jtistlfy  Individual  litigation,  this  pro- 
hibition against  the  pooling  of  claims  will 
make  it  yet  easier  for  an  unscrupulous  em- 
ployar  to  escape  his  rospoDsibUltisik 


4.  The  Owynne  bUl  imdertakes  to  absolve 
a  person  from  all  liabUity  for  acts  done 
In  good  faith  in  conformity  with  any  admin- 
istrative Interpretation,  ruling,  oc  poUcj.  On 
the  surface  this  seems  fair.  In  fact,  hov- 
ever.  It  wotild  permit  the  positive  terms 
of  the  law  to  be  set  aside  whenever  an  in- 
dividual correctly  or  incorrectly  applied  any 
one  of  the  literally  thousands  of  Informal 
advisory  rulings  which  Oovernment  officials 
make  annually  by  way  of  expressing  tenta- 
tive opinions  In  response  to  Inquiries. 

OPINIONS  HCLPrtn. 
These  Informal  opinions  are  usually  given 
on  incomplete  statements  of  fact  and  with- 
out hearing  both  sides.  They  are  Intended 
to  be  and  are  helpful,  but  they  are  not  ai- 
thorltatlve.  If  Congress  wants  to  permit 
absolute  reliance  on  them.  It  should  empower 
the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision to  apply  the  statute  and  to  make  de- 
terminations of  fact  which  will  be  binding 
on  all  parties  until  set  aside  in  appropriate 
proceedings. 

An  administrative  determination  that  an 
employer  does  owe  his  employees  back  pay 
should  have  the  same  effect  as  an  adminis- 
trative determination  that  he  owes  them 
nothing.  But  the  Owynne  bill  does  not  pro- 
duce this  equality.  Instead.  It  says  that 
If  any  official,  no  matter  how  obscure  or  111- 
tralned.  expresses  an  opinion  favorable  to  an 
employer,  the  employer  can  rely  on  it  abso- 
lutely to  bar  the  liabilities  the  law  Imposes 
on  him.  But  If  the  opinion  is  unfavorable 
to  the  employer,  and  even  If  V  Is  formally 
expressed  by  the  highest  officials.  It  is  given 
no  binding  quality. 

The  evils  which  Congress  struck  at  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  have  not 
been  wholly  eliminated  by  the  passage  of 
time.  Excessive  hours  and  Inadequate  pay 
produce  a  blight  which  affects  not  only  the 
workers  Immediately  involved  but  also  the 
communities  in  which  the  workers  live  and 
all  the  ethical  employers  who  must  compete 
against  substandard  producers. 

The  present  law  advances  the  Interests 
of  the  public  at  large.  Congress,  if  It 
chooses  to  deal  with  the  probably  overem- 
phasized Issue  of  the  portal-pay  suits,  should 
avoid  at  the  same  time  eviscerating  a  statute 
which  has  long  proved  its  worth.  The  Na- 
tional Consumers  League  and  other  nonpar- 
tisan, nonlabor  organizations  oppose  the 
Owynne  bill  because  it  will  do  'ust  that. 

Walter  Gellhorn. 
Nrw  York,  February  25, 1947. 


The  Closed  Shop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  3  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  one  of  the 
best  editorials  on  the  closed  shop  I  have 
read.  The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  was 
published  in  a  great  newspaper  of  my 
State,  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal,  of  Port- 
land. Oreg,;  and  It  sets  forth  the  reasons 
why  the  editor  of  that  newspaper  thinks 
an  anti-closed-shop  bill  would  be  un- 
sound legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko. 
as  follows: 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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TRZ  CLOSZD  SHOP 

It  would  be  pleasant  and  easy  If  anyone 
who  has  given  the  subject  considerable 
thought  could  state  flatly  either  that  the 
closed  shop  Is  all  wrong  or  the  closed  shop  is 
all  right. 

But  It  Isnt  that  easy. 

It  is  possible  to  say  that  Jurisdictional 
strikes,  organizational  strikes,  secondary  boy- 
cotts, collusion  between  an  employer  and  a 
union  to  wreck  a  competitor,  goonism.  mass 
picketing  are  all  wrong,  and  should  be  pro- 
hibited. 

The  closed-  or  tinlon-shop  question,  how- 
ever, deals  with  contracts.  Individual  and 
group  rights,  labor-relations  subllity.  It  is 
something  Congress  should  analyze  carefully 
before  passing  any  prohibiting  laws.  Puni- 
tive and  unreasonable  laws  incapable  of  m- 
lorcement  are  not  good  laws. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  union  prac- 
tices and  contracts  that  usually  are  lumped 
together  loosely  under  the  name  of  closed 
shop. 

Under  one  form  of  contract  the  employer 
hires  anyone  he  wants,  but  after  a  set  period 
the  employee  must  Join  the  union  and  re- 
main in  good  standing.  This,  actually,  is  the 
union  shop,  but  often  is  Incorrectly  called 
closed  shop. 

In  tbs  closed-shop  contract  the  employer 
hires  only  union  men  through  the  union,  and 
the  union  is  charged  with  keeping  a  com- 
petent supply  of  skiUed  workers  avaUable. 
One  of  the  worst  abuses  of  this  type  of  con- 
tract Is  the  closed  shop-closed  union  prac- 
tice, in  which  the  union  does  not  fulfill  Its 
obligation  of  keeping  an  ample  supply  of 
skiUed  workmen  available  and  forces  the  em- 
ployer to  use  available  men  at  overtime  rates, 
sending  production  costs  soaring  and  shut- 
ting the  door  in  the  face  of  young  men  who 
want  to  get  in  the  craft.  Actually,  this  Is 
an  out-and-out  labor  monopoly  and  abould 
be  treated  as  such  by  the  law. 

But  how  about  the  case  of  a  luilon  and 
an  employer  who  agreed  on  a  closed-shop 
contract,  and  that  contract  has  worked  out 
satlsfactorUy  to  both  parties?  Many  such 
contracts  have  bsen  in  existence  for  decades, 
and  have  stabUized  labor  relations  in  many 
Industries. 

Should  all  those  be  wiped  out  through 
a  general  outlawing  of  the  closed  shop? 
If  such  contracts  are  made  iUegal,  are  con- 
tracts simUar  in  context  between  non-labor 
associations,  groups,  and  corporations  also 
to  be  made  Ulegal? 

Ifuch  has  been  made  of  the  statement 
that  the  closed  shop  takes  from  the  indi- 
vidual his  constitutional  right  to  work  or 
not  to  work  where  he  chooses. 

Although  that  is  a  catchy  statement.  It 
Isn't  true.  The  Constitution  does  not  guar- 
antee that.  Economics,  ability,  ambition, 
relatives,  and  many  Imponderables  usually 
determine  where  and  when  you  work. 

It  is  trot  that  closed  shops  have  limited 
the  number  of  openings  in  many  crafts.  But 
one  of  the  reasons  some  of  those  Jobs  seem 
so  desirable  now  is  because  the  closed  shops 
have  so  greatly  raised  the  standards  of  those 
Jobs.  Just  as  have  the  standards  set  by  medi- 
cal schools  and  associations,  law  schools  and 
associations  made  those  professions  more 
financially  and  socially  profitable. 

Some  employers  claim  that  union  leaders 
have  rammed  closed-shop  contracts  down 
their  throats,  and  later  the  union  leaders 
have  not  been  able  to  control  the  union  mem- 
bership, which  showed  no  sense  of  con- 
tractual responsibility.  That  Is  true,  and 
perhaps  setting  some  financial  responsibility 
wotild  promote  more  moral  responsibility. 

There's  no  doubt  at  all  that  many  of  the 
abuses  of  the  closed  shop  can  be  corrected 
through  well-thought-out  Ipws,  but  it  Is 
difficult  to  see  now  how  a  general  outlaw- 
ing of  the  closed  shop  is  going  to  help 
toward  the  goal  of  fair,  workable,  stable  labor 
relations  and  sotmd  collective  bargaining. 


Labor  relations  should  not  be  thrown  Into 
a  chaotic  condition  through  the  passage  of 
hasty,  prejudicial  laws.  There's  been  enough 
chaos.    What  U  needed  Is  a  ^ittle  more  <x^er. 


A  Conatry  E£tor  Speaks  on  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBaASXA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3.  1947 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try's gigantic  public  debt  and  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  economize  is 
attracting  Nation-wide  attention.  An 
excelloit  editorial  on  this  subject  was  re- 
cently written  by  one  of  the  outstanding 
country  editors  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Plourd.  publisher  of  the  Nance  County 
Journal.  Pullerton,  Nebr.  I  include  it  in 
my  extension  of  remarks  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Members  of  the  House : 

The  young  person  who  Is  advised  not  to 
live  beyond  his  means  must  wonder  some- 
times about  the  soundness  of  this  advice 
when  he  contemplates  that  bis  own  country 
is  head  over  beels  In  debt. 

Debt  is  of  two  kinds:  Under  one  head  is 
honest  debt — the  debt  that  results  from 
misfortune  or  the  debt  that  comes  from 
undertaking  a  thrifty  investment  that  will 
pay  cut  through  the  debtor's  industry  and 
management.  The  otbo*  kind  Is  the  debt 
that  comes  from  extravagant  Uving  and 
thrlftlessness. 

The  United  States  national  debt  embraces 
both  kinds  ct  Indebtedness.  The  war  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money.  That  is  an  honest 
debt.  But  there  are  bUllons  of  other  indebt- 
edness that  was  incurred,  and  is  still  being 
Incurred,  by  the  Oovernment  living  beyond 
its  means.  pa]rlng  too  much  for  things,  and 
^Mnding    money   for    things    that   are   un- 

A  group  In  Congress,  composed  of  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  after  'mu<^ 
agitation  from  the  people,  is  determined 
that  the  debt  must  be  reduced  by  cutting 
the  new  estimate  of  Oovernment  expendi- 
tures. A  certain  amount  of  this  cut  is 
scheduled  to  come  from  the  funds  for  the 
armed  forces,  and  a  lot  more  from  extrava- 
gant and  unnecessary  servicer  now  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Oovernment.  A  huge  howl 
has  gone  up  from  the  spenders,  charging  that 
this  cut  in  the  President's  budget  would 
hamstring  the  Army  and  Navy  and  threaten 
the  national  security.  What  they  are  really 
afraid  of  Is  that  a  lot  at  bureaus  and  bureau- 
crats will  be  cut  off  the  pay  roll. 

A  prominent  defender  of  the  President's 
•37.600,000,000  budget  (18  years  ago  the  Fed- 
eral budget  was  only  about  $4,000  000.000) 
thunders  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  cut  a  single 
dime  from  this  amount  without  Inviting 
chaos.  Anybody  with  a  Uck  of  sense  knows 
he  is  talking  through  his  hat,  and  he  knows 
it  himself.  There  is  scarcely  tmyone  who 
can't  point  out  where  savings  can  be  made  in 
Federal  q>endlng. 

When  dead  beats  collect  unemployment 
t>enefits  along  with  the  deserving,  when  bu- 
reaus fight  for  the  chance  to  do  things  for  the 
people  that  they  would  rather  do  for  them- 
selves, when  millions  are  spent  for  a  "screw, 
ball"  art  exhibit  to  be  sent  on  a  tour  of  the 
world  to  "show  the  people  of  other  nations 
what  American  art  Is  like."  well,  anybody  who 
couldnt  find  ways  to  save  public  money  to- 
day cotildnt  find  a  goat  In  a  telephone  booth. 

Nebraakans  pay  over  $362,000,000  a  year  in 
taxes  to  Federal,  State,   and   local  govern- 


ments. This  amounts  to  about  $3.50  a  day  as 
the  proportionate  share  of  the  average  tax- 
payer with  a  wife  and  two  children. 

The  citlaen  has  to  gage  his  spending  to  fit 
his  Income.  The  country  Is  made  up  at  its 
citlaens.  The  country  Itaelf  must  sooner  or 
later  do  with  Its  Oovernment  spending  what 
the  citizen  is  forced  to  do  with  his  private 
spending— keep  It  within  the  bounds  of  In- 
come. It  has  got  to  be  done  sooner  or  later 
Right  now  would  be  a  wonderful  time  tr 
start. 


Game  Presenration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or  SOUTH  CalOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REKUBSENTATIVE8 

Monday.  March  5,  1947 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent. 
I  Insert  in  the  Record  the  following 
speech  I  delivered  before  the  State  Wild- 
life Bureau  at  Plorence,  S.  C: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  members  of  the  South 
Carolina  wUdltfe  organization,  and  distin- 
guished guests,  nothing  Is  closer  to  my  heart 
than  the  preaervatlon  at  o\B  wild  game  re- 
sotirces  In  this  country.  We  have  been  ex- 
tremely negligent  In  this  great  country  of 
ours  in  taking  steps  to  preserve  our  natural 
resources.  In  these  United  States  we  have 
over  2.000.000.000  acres  of  land  and  water.  A 
Uttle  over  l.OOO/KMXMM  acres  of  this  area  is 
privately  owned  farms  or  graaing  land.  More 
than  half  ot  this  lies  In  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  east  to  the  AUantlc  Ocean.  About  SO 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
live  In  this  territory  and  as  our  population 
Increases  tbere  Is  a  tendency  to  dear  more 
forest  land  and  develop  our  property  to  the 
extent  that  certain  species  (tf  our  wUd  game 
is  becoming  extinct.  Wildlife  Is  fast  being 
pushed  into  different  environments  and  is 
unable  to  find  suflBeient  food  and  shelter  for 
protection.  It  Is  rather  bard  to  understand 
why  the  Individual  person  in  tbis  country 
and  also  our  Federal  and  State  Oovenuneots 
have  faUed  untU  recently  to  reoogniae  the 
great  asset  we  have  In  wUd-game  resources 
We  have  approximately  190,000Xn0  people  In 
this  countiy  and  it  U  estimated  that  tO.OOO.- 
000  people  depend  on  **'^»"g  and  hunting  for 
recreation.  This  means  that  one  person  out 
of  every  seven  people  Uving  In  the  United 
SUtes  participates  In  the  ^Mrt  of  hunting 
or  fishing  at  some  time.  It  is  also  estimated 
that  the  value  of  fish  and  wildlife  recreation 
asseU  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000 
a  year  in  the  turn-over  of  equipment  and 
money  spent  for  hunting  and  «'«>""e  trips. 

The  term  "wildlife  '  embraces  fish,  birds, 
mammals,  and  the  related  ff'rriattonB  uf 
fields,  forests,  and  waters.  In  South  Carolina 
we  have  three  large  game  preserves,  namely. 
Cape  Romane  Refuge,  located  in  Charleston 
County.  Carolina  Sandhill  Refuge.  In  Chester 
County,  and  the  Santee  Refuge,  located  in 
Clarendon  and  Berkeley  Counties.  Thou- 
sands of  birds  and  all  types  of  wUd  animals 
find  their  refuge  on  these  preserves,  where 
bunting  is  not  permitted. 

It  1;;  my  opinion  that  what  we  need  In 
South  Carolina  and  throughout  the  United 
States  is  a  general  educational  program  on 
the  subject  of  wildlife.  Every  student  In 
school  shotild  be  required  to  take  at  least 
one  course  on  this  subject  si^ce  30,000.000 
of  our  people  depend  on  wildlife  ^lorts  for 
recreation.  We  should  certainly  Imprees 
this  more  now  than  ever  since  so  many 
thousands  of  our  young  men  who  were 
drafted  during  the  recent  war  were  rejected 
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on  aceotint  of  physical  disabilities 
ilerstand  from  autborltattve  sources  tha 
■Mjorlty   of    these    disabilities    cotild 
been  corrected  If  the  young  men  bad  . 
•zlj  derelcped  themselTes  by  entering 
narmai  sporu  such  aa  fishing,  bunting 
oUmt  popvilar  outdoor  exercises.     We 
not  take  a  chance  on  fighting  anothei 
with  tbe  prospect  of  having  one-third 
young  men  rejected  from  service  on 
ti^  physkad  dlsttbUlties. 

If  our  sdiools  vouki  teach  our 
to  be  good  sportHDcn  and  not  destro 
natural  resou-t-cs  that  we  have  at  ou 
posal.  so  many  of  our  choice  animals 
birds  would  hot  be  diminishing  to  the 
that  within  the  next  ten  years  they  wUl 
tlnct.    I  personally  know  of  bird  hunter 
ta  our  own  midst  that  will  make  •  dea 
••an  to  kill  every  bird  in  the  corey 
ttacy  sbould  be  sportamm  enough  to  kil 
thr*t  or  four  Mnia  out  of  a  covey.    I 
wen   hunters   go   into   tbe   woods   ani 
more  than  10«  squirrels  In  1  day  whei 
could  not   possibly  use  one-half    "" 
food  purpoM*.     This  is  an  absurd 
our  game  and  such  hunters  should  bt 
lawed  from  hunting  by  tbe  good 
of  the  country. 

During  tbe  year  IMO  I  Introduced 
^^y^^^»«g  for   an  appropriation   of   $50 
create  a  wild  turkey  preserve  In  the 
part  of   Marlon   and   F.orence   O 
am  adnsed  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
WUdllfe  that  the  only  pure  strain  o 
turkeys  left  in  tbe  United  States  are  ' 
in   tbie   coastal   section   of   South 
TtJis  bill  was  be)  ore  the  Agrlculttiral 
mlttee  on  the  House  when  '^■ar  was  d« 
In   1941;    hence   no  appropriation  was 
for  tbla  purpoae.    I  expect  to  relntrodifce 
bill  thU  year  alnce  the  war  is  now 
an  effort  to  protect  the  last  remalnli  ig 
pure    bred    wild    ttirkejs   wc    have    ' 
country. 

First.  WUdllfe  to  dependent  upon 
vlronxDent  for  food    shelter,  and  a 
brevd  and  rear  its  young.    Soil  and  w 
servation.  erosion  and  flood  control 
tlon  and  other  forest  programs,  plan  1 
shelter  crops,  the  improvement  of 
other  similar  activities  are  vmd< 
the  benefit  of  man's  own  living  and 
conditions.    However,  these  improvements 
of  sMtecne  value  to  the  wildlife 
pMtna>'    As  stated  above,  we  must 
sound  educational  program  for  the 
tlon  of  wildlife  in  thU  country  or 
ebotee  wild  game  will  soon  become 
Second.  By  wise  manlpulstlon  to 
age  the  environment  thst  wildlife  p 
and  utlllxation  may  be  controlled  and 
talned  at  certain  levels.    We  must  leafn 
It  will  be  impossible  to  keep  our  wll 
If  we  continue  to  destroy  more  than  la 

During  the  past  10  years  the 
tbe  United  States  has  at  last  become 
•■ted  In  this  subject  and  has 
Increased  appropriations  for  the 
of  wUd  game  In  the  United  States 
that  every  dtlwn  in  tbto  country,  i 
dally  our  sportsmen,  can  be  taught  tc 
that  we  do  not  have  an  unlimited  i 
wild  game  In  this  coiutry  and  will 
nseeasartly  <leatroy  same.    We  should 
(aa*  for  ^Mrtlng  pxnrpoees  and  not 
■■•  IMVW  many  birds  or  how  many  fls 
h»  dHtroyed  on  a  single  hunting  or 
trip. 

Tbe  members  of  tbe  South  CaroUnp 
life  Association  can  always  feel  free 
on  a*  when  I  can  be  of  assistance 
la  pronotlng  or  supporting  leglslatlbn 
will  asaUt  In  carrying  out  our  wildlife 
gram  here  In  tbls  State  or  In  tbe 
SUtea. 

Again  let  me  thank  tbe  memben 
wildlife  association  for  exundlng  mi 
Tttation  to  attend  this  meeting,  ai^ 
that  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity 
mtth  you  again  In  futur*  years. 
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or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THZ  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  3  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Lewis  Merrill,  president.  United  Office 
of  Professional  Workers  of  America.  CIO. 
on  legislation  pending  before  the  Senate 
Li.bor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  organization,  the  United  Office  and 
Professional  Workers,  a  union  of  soma  70.000 
men  and  women  employed  In  Insurance, 
banking,  engineering,  social  servioe  and 
other  white  collar  fields.  Is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  labor  bills  now  being  studied  by 
your  committee. 

We  subscribe  fully  to  the  viewpoint  pre- 
sented by  CIO  President  Philip  Murray,  par- 
ticularly his  statement  that  "These  measures 
are  forerunners  of  a  serious  depression  in- 
volving all  Americans." 

Tbere  are  serious  economic  storms  ahead. 
The  large  profits  of  business,  secured  through 
the  increasing  concentration  of  eoonomic 
power  by  the  big  corporations  and  their  de- 
liberate Inflationary  policies,  are  shrinking 
the  domestic  market.  Labor's  activity  in 
raising  living  standards  and  creating  a  larger 
body  of  active  consumers  is  vital  to  the  In- 
tenwU  of  the  Nation. 

The  constant  decline  In  the  real  tnwwne  of 
salaried  employees  U  already  having  tbe 
gravest  personal  consequences  to  these 
la.iXW.OOC  Americans.  They  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  absorb  today's  high  prices.  Even  a 
minor  economic  crisis  would  reduce  millions 
of  white-collar  workers  to  poverty. 

Tbe  national  interest  in  the  year  1»47  to 
that  the  large  productive  facilities  created 
during  tbe  war  be  tised  to  raise  the  living 
standards  oi  tbe  people.  It  requires  that 
every  section  of  the  working  population.  In- 
cluding the  white  collar  workers,  be  free  to 
organize  to  achieve  their  needs. 

The  white-collar  workers  need  a  strong  la- 
bor movement  and  a  strong  Wagner  Act. 
Their  need  for  organization  to  so  great  that 
no  force  can  finally  prevent  It.  If  legisla- 
tion to  passed  which  competo  constant  strife 
and  turmoil  In  establtohlng  their  li^t  to 
organize,  the  white-collar  workers  will  meet 
the  opposition  as  staunchly  as  manual  work- 
ers have  done  In  building  their  unions.  But 
such  bitter  and  cosUy  struggle  should  not  be 
Imposed  on  them  by  their  Government. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  my 
union  are  employed  as  Insurance  agents  by 
such  powerful  corporations  as  tbe  Metropoli- 
tan, Prxdentlal.  John  Hancock,  Boston  Mu- 
tual, and  other  Insurance  companies.  Their 
organization  In  1936  met  with  vicious  re- 
sistance. Should  Congress  adopt  measures 
to  weaken  the  Wagner  Act,  some  of  these 
companies  will  consider  it  an  invitation  to 
bust  tbe  union.  They  will  not  succeed,  but 
much  costly  turmoil  will  take  place.  Have 
not  these  employees  tbe  right  to  demand 
of  their  Government  that  they  should  not 
again  be  required  to  prove  tbelr  right  to  be- 
long to  a  union? 

Another  group  of  our  members  are  the 
technical  employees— engineers,  chemtots. 
draftsmen,  and  others.  It  to  the  aim  of  too 
many  corporations  to  take  from  theee  skilled 
men  and  women  the  products  of  their  in- 
teUlffOioe  and  genius,  at  salarlea  Inadequata 


to  provide  tbem  with  decent  living  stand- 
ards, and  then,  after  picking  their  bialns 
clean,  to  discard  them  at  will.  Only  union- 
ization can  protect  them.  Tl>elr  freedom  to 
organize  and  right  to  strike  contributes  to 
a  better  science  and  technology  by  resulting 
to  more  adequately  compensated  and  bet- 
ter satisfied  technicians. 

Another  important  group  of  DOPWA  mem- 
bers to  the  social-service  workers— a  group 
of  people  who  devote  themselves  to  the  wel- 
fare problems  of  people  In  the  community. 
The  Social  Planning  Council  of  St.  Louis 
found  that  approximately  one-third  of  the 
employees  of  community-chest  agencies  In 
that  city  receive  less  than  1100  per  month, 
while  75  percent  were  paid  less  than  $2,000 
a  year. 

Numerous  prominent  social  workers,  such 
as  Charlotte  Carr.  executive  director  of  the 
Citizens'  Committee  on  Children  and  for- 
merly director  of  Hull  House  In  Chicago,  ad- 
vocate the  strengthening  of  organized  labor 
not  only  because  of  their  concern  for  the 
employees  of  social  agencies  but  because  they 
recognize  that  unless  workers  generally  or- 
ganize to  Improve  living  standards,  the  so- 
cial agencies  of  the  country  will  be  flooded 
with  applicants  for  relief  and  service. 

Take  the  case  of  the  financial  employees. 
It  to  not  without  cause  that  Wall  SUeet  has 
become  a  symbol  of  greed  and  exploitation. 
Bank  employees  have  been  among  the  worst 
paid  In  the  Nation.  Salaries  of  $20  and  $23 
per  week  for  young  women  clerks  and  J40  for 
tellers  have  been  typical  for  this  group  of 
workers  who  are  expected  to  be  above  temp- 
tation. 

Even  with  the  existence  of  the  Wagner 
Act.  the  giant  Wall  Street  firms  are  resorting 
to  intimidation  and  terror  to  prevent  their 
employees  from  free-collective  bargaining. 
At  the  Irving  Trust  Co.  In  New  York,  detec- 
tives have  been  employed  In  large  nmnbers 
to  spy  on  employees.  While  professing  hor- 
ror at  the  thcught  of  strikes  in  banks,  the 
banks  have  refused  to  accept  arbitration. 

Any  restriction  of  the  right  to  organize, 
bargain  collectively,  and  strike  means  con- 
demning the  300.000  bank  employees  of  the 
Nation  to  a  permanent  low  standard  of 
living. 

Millions  of  pious  words  have  been  uttered 
about  the  plight  of  vhlte-collar  workers. 
Yet  we  do  not  see  representatives  of  business 
coming  forth  with  proposato  to  establish 
higher  minimum  wages,  extend  social  security 
or  In  other  ways  Improve  the  status  of  white- 
collar  workers.  Instead  by  measures  to 
weaken  the  labor  movement,  designed  to  In- 
crease profits  and  strengthen  their  control 
over  our  economy,  they  propose  to  Interfere 
with  the  efforts  of  white-collar  workers  to 
improve  their  own  conditions. 

Thto  can  be  seen  most  clearly  through  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  specific  measures 
proposed,  such  as: 

Proposato  to  amend  the  Wagner  Act  ad- 
vanced under  the  sham  slogan  of  granting 
equality  to  employers,  which  would,  in  fact, 
encourage  employers  in  their  attempts  to 
halt,  intimidate,  and  Interfere  with  white- 
collar  workers  who  are  exercising  their  rights 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 

Proposals  to  curb  strikes,  which  are  open 
Invitations  to  employers  to  refrain  from  com- 
ing to  an  agreement. 

Prop>osato  to  outlaw  tmlon  security,  which 
deny  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  unions 
and  employers,  including  those  in  our  field, 
where  agreements  providing  for  union  secu- 
rity have  created  a  stability  of  relationship 
beneficial  to  all.  It  to  not  true  to  say  that 
workers  are  coerced.  Our  experience  shows 
that  where  workers  are  given  the  choice  ot 
Joining  the  union  or  paying  the  equivalent 
of  tmlon  dues  to  charity  they  have  almost 
without  exception  joined  the  union. 

Proposato  to  limit  or  lUegaUae  Industry- 
wide collective  bargaining,  which  deny  to 
workers  and  their  v"tn«^  tbe  right  exercised 
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by  management  of  American  industry  to 
make  Judgments  on  economic  adjustments 
In  the  light  of  the  facts  prevailing  In  an 
entire  Indtistry.  Industry-wide  bargaining 
in  the  white-collar  fields  would.  In  fact,  seri- 
ously curb  tbe  haphazard  salary  scales,  ca- 
pricious tise  of  white-collar  labor  and  heavy 
turnover  which  are  detrimental  to  business 
and  the  people  It  serves  as  well  as  to  the 
workers 

Proposals  to  -*xclude  supervisory  em- 
ployees, which  would  leave  at  the  mercy  of 
management  the  many  employees  In  com- 
mercial offices  such  as  head  teliers  and  bead 
bookkeepers  who  are  termed  supervisory  but 
who  are  in  reality  low-paid  employees  whose 
intereats  arc  harmonious  with  those  of  other 
employees. 

Proposals  to  deny  deductions  from  em- 
ployees' pay.  such  as  welfare  funds,  which  in 
fact  deny  the  individual  employee  the  rlgbt 
to  decide  how  part  of  hto  compensation 
should  be  administered. 

CONCLUSION 

It  to  our  conclusion  that  all  bllto  aimed  at 
weakening  labor  sbould  be  rejected.  The  Re- 
publican Party,  if  it  sponsors  such  measures, 
will  not  be  reading  the  election  results  cor- 
rectly. White-collar  workers  in  the  last  elec- 
tion voted  against  inflationary  policies  and 
not  for  tbe  destruction  of  social  legislation 
benefiting  working  people. 

Instead  of  adopting  antllabor  measures, 
tbto  Congress  should  take  steps  to  raise  tbe 
living  standartto  of  the  people,  including  tbe 
white-collar  workers,  to  curb  Inflation  and 
forestall  severe  economic  dtoiocatlons 
through  such  measures  as  rent  control, 
higher  minimum  wagef.  tax  exemptions  for 
low-income  groups,  adequate  bousing,  and 
social  security. 


Why  Is  CMudence  a  Criaic? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3.  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscord,  I  include  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury, of  date  November  27,  1946.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

Wbt  Is  CoNacoNCx  a  Caocx? 
(By  Josephine  Johnson) 

One  purpose  of  government  to  to  protect 
tbe  consciences  of  men  from  oppression. 
That  at  least  was  the  view  of  George  Wash- 
ington, who  said  In  1785:  "Governments  be- 
ing, among  other  ptirposes.  Instituted  to  pro- 
tect the  consciences  of  men  from  oppression. 
It  certainly  to  tbe  duty  of  rulers  not  only  to 
abstain  from  It  themselves,  but  according  to 
their  stations  to  prevent  It  In  others." 
Measured  by  that  standard,  oiu  Government 
must  be  set  down  as  a  failure. 

TKCATB)  as  rSLONS 

Today,  more  than  a  year  after  tbe  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  It  to  keeping  In  prison 
a  tbotjsand  men  whose  only  crime  to  that 
they  obeyed  their  consciences  rather  than  tbe 
state  In  tbe  recent  war.  Thousands  more 
who  have  been  released  live  on  with  their 
dvU  status  impaired  by  the  brand  of  felony, 
being  treated  as  society  treats  convicted 
murderers  and  tbleves  who  have  been  re- 
leased. Under  the  strange  code  of  tbto  dvlli- 
cation  the  man  who  kilto  and  tbe  man  who 
refuses  to  kill  stand  togetber  outside  tbe 


common  pale  In  s  pariah  caste.  Men  accused 
of  wartime  sedition  have  gone  free  without  a 
trtol.  Ex-convicts  who  entered  tbe  Army 
from  prison  were  granted  amnesty.  Men  and 
women  convicted  of  election  frauds  which 
undermine  the  whole  basto  of  democratic 
government  have  been  pardoned.  But  am- 
nesty to  denied  to  men  who  acted  from  the 
deepest  conviction  In  behalf  of  a  lasting 
peace  and  a  true  democracy. 

Like  those  young  soldiers  who  fought  In 
the  war  believing  that  they  took  the  one 
course  possible  to  put  an  end  to  murder  and 
oppression,  the  young  men  who  would  not 
fight  made  their  choice  also.  They  chose 
prison  and  social  ostracism,  believing  that 
they  took  the  one  course  possible  to  prevent 
murder  and  oppression  from  growing  and 
spreading  down  the  centuries.  They  fore- 
saw some  end  to  the  killing.  If  not  for  those 
who  died  heroically  In  this  war  at  least  for 
the  generations  of  young  men  after  them 
In  some  far  day.  they  hoped,  the  nations 
would  hear,  as  Abraham  heard,  the  voice  of 
God  above  tbe  fire,  and  cease  offering  up 
their  sons,  but  turn  instead  and  find  the 
ram  In  tbe  bushes — tbe  ram  with  the  golden 
boms — and  make  the  real  and  acceptable 
sacrifice. 

A  aZBUKZ  TO  AMXaiCA 

"It  to  inconstotent  with  the  spirit  of  our 
laws  and  Constitution  to  force  tender  con- 
sciences," wrote  Thomas  Jefferson  In  a  proc- 
lamation concerning  paroles.  But  we  have 
not  only  forced  the  "tender  conscience"  (a 
debatable  adjective  since  it  has  such  Iron 
integrity) ;  we  have  levied  on  the  young  men 
of  belief  far  longer  sentences  In  prison  than 
on  persons  convicted  of  traffic  in  white  slaves 
or  the  peddling  of  narcotics.  Some  sentences 
do  not  expire  until  1961,  and  even  then  the 
convicted  man  comes  out  without  hto  civil 
rights  and  In  some  States  cannot  vote,  hold 
office,  or  get  professional  jobs. 

The  reasons  for  the  radicsd  step  taken  by 
the  conscientious  objectors  were  varied.  Be- 
sides the  religious  pacifists,  there  were  Negro 
objectors  to  army  Jlmcrow,  Puerto  Rlcans. 
Moslems,  Hopl  Indians,  and  Asiatics.  Some 
objected  on  political  grounds,  some  on  moral 
and  humanitarian  grounds.  Yet  they  all 
share  "the  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities — 
a  still  and  quiet  conscience."  That  peace 
the  conscience  of  the  Nation  and  Its  law- 
makers cannot  share  so  long  as  we  condone 
the  bypocrtoy  of  universal  Up  service  to  fre«;- 
dom  and  tolerance  while  penalizing  those 
who  attempt  to  practice  these  things.  The 
millions  of  written  words  and  thousands  of 
speeches  on  freedom  and  tolerance,  com- 
bined with  our  complacent  belief  that  more 
freedom  and  tolerance  are  enjoyed  here  than 
In  other  countries,  rise  up  to  rebuke  \is. 
The  fact  to  that  In  these  less  enlightened 
lands,  both  enemy  and  allied,  political  pris- 
oners,  and  conscientious  objectors  have  been 
released.  The  prison  doors  in  Japan  are  open 
to  free,  among  others,  those  once  convicted 
of  seditious  thoughts.  Canada  has  granted 
amnesty  to  14,000  men;  England  has  only  26 
left  behind  her  bars;  and  those  men  of  con- 
science whom  Hitler  Imprisoned,  if  they  are 
still  alive,  are  free. 

THZ  KXCOW)  or  GO'S 

The  record  of  conscientious  objectors  has 
been  noteworthy  during  these  years  for  serv- 
ice rendered  In  one  way  or  another  to  others 
and  to  tbe  national  life.  Having  once  taken 
what  appeared  to  most  people  a  negative  and 
quiescent  stand,  they  have  turned  that  neg- 
atlveness  into  a  force  for  good  and  construc- 
tive action  for  tbelr  fellow  men.  They  have 
voluntarily  starved,  froeen,  contracted  dis- 
eases and  been  bitten  by  lice  in  scientific 
experiments.  They  have  voltmtarUy  under- 
gone worse  treatment  In  prisons  and  gone 
on  hunger  strikes  to  end  racial  discrtmiiui- 
tlon  and  other  abuses.  They  have  fouglit 
for  reforms  in  mental  bospltato,  and  have 


been  directly  Instrumental  In  exposing  and 
correcting  our  medieval  heritage  In  tbe 
treatment  of  the  insane, 

Tbere  are  many  reasons  why  amnesty 
should  be  granted  these  men  and  a  Presi- 
dential pardon  given  those  in  prison,  with 
restoration  of  civil  rights  to  tbem  and  to  all 
who  have  been  released.  These  reasons 
range  from  tbe  overly  sentimental  to  the 
coldly  historical.  They  include  the  notable 
social  contributions  of  tbe  conscientious  ob- 
jectors and  reasons  which  msy  be  considered 
only  religious  ones  by  people  who  think  of 
religion  as  a  segmental  rather  than  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  life.  Put  It  Is  a  fact,  very  ter- 
ribly true,  that  when  the  state  imprisons 
men  for  conscience'  sake,  when  men  are 
classed  as  crlminato  and  deprived  of  dvU 
rights  for  refusal  to  commit  what  they  con- 
sider crime,  then  that  society,  that  state  or 
nation,  may  no  longer  declare  Itself  free  and 
democratic,  but  has  begun  the  long  Invisible 
descent  Into  fascism,  the  slow  freezing  Into 
the  Iron  Image  of  the  master  state.  Mo 
sacrifice  in  all  the  war  was  made  for  tbto. 


Views  of  Coinoibia  Typofrapbical  Union 
•■  Labor  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OP  oiaooN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 

Monday,  March  3  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19  k  1947 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  In 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rbcorp  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  a  labor 
leader.  Jesse  B.  Manbeck,  president  of 
the  Columbia  Typographical  Union,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  some  of  his  views 
regarding  the  labor  legislation  pending 
before  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rcgord, 
as  follows: 

Columbia  Ttpogbaphical  Uhiom, 
Washington.  D.  C,  February  21, 1947. 
Senator  Watnk  Mokse, 

Senate  Oglce  BuiUting, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

M T  Deai  Sen atob  :  Noticing  your  publtofaed 
comment  upon  tbe  testimony  thus  far  by 
representatives  of  labor  before  tbe  Senate 
Labor  and  Pxibllc  Welfare  Committee,  permit 
me  to  add  my  contribution  as  the  executive 
head  of  the  oldest  labor  union  in  America. 
If  not  the  world,  in  continuotis  extotence.  and 
because  of  our  132  years  of  labor  history  be- 
hind us.  our  organization  has  a  greater  depth 
of  experience  in  labor  work. 

I  am  In  agreement  with  that  part  of  yotir 
comment  which  condemns  the  negative  ap- 
proach thus  far  evidenced  by  labor  repre- 
sentatives upon  proposed  legislation. 

As  one  labor  representative,  though 
strictly  a  local  one,  but  representing  one  of 
the  largest  and  highest-paid  organised 
groups  of  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  the  one  labor  drganizatlon  re- 
sponsible. In  large  part,  for  both  the  forma- 
tion of  tbe  American  Federation  of  Labor 
as  well  as  originating  the  closed -shop  Idea 
here  in  Washington  In  1843.  my  more  than 
81  years'  membership  In  the  International 
Typx>graphlcal  Union  has  given  me  a  few 
Ideas  that  may  be  of  Interest: 

1.  Just  as  there  are  different  laws  tor  differ- 
ent types  of  banking,  and  fire-insurance  laws 
are  not  the  same  as  life-insurance  laws,  so 
sbould  labor  laws  be  enacted  according  to  at 
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l«Mt  the  two  types  of  Ubor — aeuonal.  s  ich 
M  the  buUdinc  trades,  etc..  and  tenur^  or 
7«ar-rcmnd  Ubor. 

2.  That  all  labor  untons  should  be  required 
to  elect  all  tbelr  oOclals  through  referent  urn 
•tactions  of  members  at  least  ODce  erei  y  2 
yaar*.  and  not  at  conventions  through  dple 
gates,  etc 

3.  Members  of  labor  unions  should  be  kble 
to  Impeach  their  own  elected  oAclkl*—  na- 
tional or  local — upon  proper  chargM  w  ith 
out  jeopardizing  their  own  membershl{  or 
without  being  subjected  to  arbitrary  p  ini 
tlTt  actions  by  the  very  ottclals  they  s*e|(  to 
Unpeach. 

4.  The  Internatloaal  Typographical  U4ton 
requires  a  thr«e>tourths  vote  toy  Mcret  b  Uoi 
toy  mamtosta  wlio  have  toeea  in  good  tUn  ling 
lA  %fe*  InmX  «BlMi  for  «t  iMst  the  pnm  ll«t 
•  «MAttoa,  mMI  aU  w—itoew  must  to*  not  ted 
when  any  untoA  i<»m>t  to  called  to  vote 

MMI  a  autiM.    (■••  p.  n,  %t\  XIX.  rrv 

IM7  10011  o(  UfMi,  h  requl^M  ai\ly  a  m«> 
lanty  n>t«  to*  Mcrvt  toaUot  to  call  nil  an  ITV 
mnkt.  •»»»»  iMch  a  demitcrsilc  prnci  iur* 
tolUXf  Ul  tttci  tor  M.OOO  union  prl  iters 
VMM  Ml  to*  OtojMtlOMtote 

I,  tince  Itta  ihu  local  union  has  r«q  itred 
iMMMn.  or  anyone  with  the  suthorii  y  to 
give  working  orders  to  our  member*.  i<  be* 
kmg  to  our  union,  and  in  133  years  there  have 
toeen  no  atfYtrsc  effecu  or  objections  by  i  n4no 
It.  Our  union  laws  recognlw  onl  '  one 
In  a  shop,  with  authority  to  htr  '  and 
fire,  but  nothing  is  permitted  to  inti  rfere 
with  the  giving  of  instructions  by  othei  s  for 
the  proper  execution  of  work. 

6  A  legal  prohibition  of  the  closed  shop 
wotild  be  impossible  of  enforcement,  at  least 
Insofar  as  the  skilled  craf  u  are  conc<  rned. 
Take  our  union — an  apprenticeship  of  6  jrears 
or  equiTslent  experience  is  one  of  the  ninl- 
mum  requiremenu  for  membership.  It  Is 
hardly  likely  that  members  accepted  upon 
such  minimum  standards  are  going  tc  per- 
mit an  an  tl -closed -shop  law  to  undei  mine 
the  standards  they  were  required  to  ha  re. 

Again,  an  anti-cloaed-bhop  law  wou  d  be 
giving  preferred  status  to  the  non  mion 
member— the  "hitch-hiker."  SUtisUc  i  re- 
cently publicised  state  that  70  percent  if  the 
manufacturing  tndiistrles  of  America  a)  e  op- 
erated under  closed-shop  contracts.  ^  l^ould 
It  t>e  fair  to  give  preferential  treatmc  nt  to 
the  30  percent? 

The  United  States  Oovemment  Pr  nting 
OOce  here  in  Washington,  D.  C.  emplo  s  the 
largest  number  of  union  printers  In  tie  en- 
tire country — aome  1.600,  but  lees  thac  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  these  printers  ai  t  not 
memt>ers  of  the  uixlon.  Bvrn  the  I  nlted 
Btates  Oovernment.  operating  on  an  spen- 
ahop  principle,  finds  that  It  has  to  depend 
upon  B  labor  union  for  Its  supply  of  pr  nters 
to  produce  the  CoNoacaaioMAi.  Rscoas,  Fed- 
«rtol  Bagtster.  and  all  P*deral  prlnui  g  re- 
qulrvoMnu. 

An  an tl •closed -ahop  law  would  resi  lit  In 
an  intensiflcatlon  of  union  organim  :lonal 
work  so  that  the  labor  supply  would  I  e  en- 
roUed  in  the  various  unions.  Memb  trs  of 
Infeor  unions  are  subject  to  disciplins  >y  re- 
•tiietloos.  and  as  has  been  done  by  our  union 
Id  those  State*  which  have  passed  antl- 
eloaed-ehop  laws,  "conditions  ai  er  tploy- 
ment"  have  been  prescribed,  and  anion 
members  violating  same  are  subject  t  3  dis- 
ciplinary action  by  the  imlon  of  whlcl  i  they 
are  members. 

Ceruinly  labor  legislation  shovild  b '  con- 
structive If  It  Is  to  be  remedial.  Sub  tltut- 
Ing  preferential  protection  or  treatme  it  for 
the  unorganised  as  against  the  organla  ^  has 
th*  appearance  of  substituting  one  i  lleged 
dlacrtmlnatlon  for  another.  Making  c  ilcken 
salad  by  using  one  horse  and  one  c  ilcken 
tfoesnt  neceeaarlly  make  the  two  com]  onent 
part*  equal  just  because  there's  one  a  each. 
In  condtmloii,  as  one  local  labor  eader. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  Congress  couU  do  a 
r«nl  Job  on  Ubor  leg ialatlon  by  leglsUtU  g 


1.  Require  referendum  elections  for  local 
and  national  unions'  officers  at  least  once 
every  2  years,  with  union  legislative  ma- 
chinery available  so  that  the  membership 
could  Impeach  ofBcers,  if  necessary. 

2.  Require  at  least  a  majority  vot*  on 
strikes  by  members  who  have  been  on  the 
books  of  the  union  for  90  or  more  days  prior 
to  the  vote,  and  all  members  to  t)e  notified  In 
writing  before  a  strike  vote  could  be  taken  by 
secret  ballot. 

3.  Require  foremen  or  similar  administra- 
tors to  tMlong  to  rank-and-file  unions,  with 
full  voting  rlghU,  so  that  management  can 
thus  have  a  voice  and  vot*.  U  d**lred,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  unions. 

4.  Require  mandatory  grievance  arbitra- 
tion under  th*  tsnna  of  th*  contract,  but 
|**ve  c<mtr«ot  terminal  artottraUon  upon  a 
voluntary  toMla. 

a.  Put  a  statutory  limit  within  which  Jur< 
ladictional  disputes  should  to*  ••tiled,  or 
mandatory  artoitraiuui  c<)uld  b*  Invoktd  toy 
•ither  |)*rty  ivr  parties  to  the  duputo, 

•  Moke  It  maiidaiory  fvvr  manai^tMtidnl  lo 
d*al  U{)on  a  Kx^al  lew)  with  labor  uiiU>n», 
with  the  natioiiAl  unions,  or  representatives 
only  aasisttng  th*  local  unions,  but  nev*r 
usvurptng  the  prerogatlv**  of  th*  local  ifnlon. 
Vary  truly  yours. 

B.  liANsacx,  I 

Pre«4d»fit. 


Luib«rt-St>  Loai«  Muoicipal  Airport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKSi 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Missocai  ' 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3.  1947     | 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 9  I  addressed  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lambert-St.  Louis  Municipal 
Airport.  On  that  occasion  I  Included  in 
my  remarks  a  report  of  the  St.  Louis 
Airport  Commission,  explaining  the  vi- 
cious merry-go-round  of  various  Gov- 
ernment departments  in  which  the  city 
had  found  itself  after  many  month.s, 
while  attempting  to  regain  its  airport. 
There  Is  no  need  of  my  again  stating  the 
St.  Louis  ca.se.  except  that  on  that  occa- 
sion I  extended  into  the  Record  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  President. 

I  am  happy  now  to  announce  that  a 
very  satisfactory  and  Just  agreement  has 
been  reached  between  the  Government 
agencies  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  In 
expressing  my  thanks  to  the  President 
and  to  the  various  department.",  I  feel 
that  It  Is  likewise  my  duty  to  express  my 
thanks  to  this  House.  The  following  Is 
the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  26. 

This  doses  the  matter  at  this  time. 
Insofar  as  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  concerned. 

COKcatss  or  thx  UNmD  Statss.      j 

HOtTSE  or  RXPaESZNTATIVCS, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Februarjf  26.  1947. 
Bon.  Haist  8.  Tkt7man, 

r*ir  President  of  the  United  States. 
White  Home.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Daaa  Ua.  Pazsionrr:  On  January  7,  1947. 
after  months  of  fruitless  negotiations.  I  wrote 
you  concerning  the  difficulty  the  city  of  St. 
LoJis  was  having  In  regaining  the  Lam»>ert- 
St.  Louis  Municipal  Airport.  This  is  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  your  action  In  bring- 
ing together  the  varioua  Oovemmeat  agen- 


cies and  the  officials  of  the  city  of  St.  lx>uU 
mto  discussions  at  the  White  House.  As  you 
well  know,  these  discussions  bore  frxUt. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  Mr.  Clark  Clifford  who  acted  in 
your  behalf.  His  arrangement  of  the  confer- 
ences, and  the  few  minutes  he  was  able  to 
spend  with  us  were  most  helpful. 

Only  after  months  of  dealing,  which  proved 
that  the  Federal  agencies  failed  to  compre- 
hend the  equities  In  the  dispute,  did  I  both- 
er you  with  the  subject.  It  then  took  a 
weeks  and  1  day  of  conferences  to  get  sn 
agreement  which  brought  a  Just  settlement. 
One  newspaper  headline  stated  that  St. 
Louis  had  regained  lU  airport  dirt  cheap,  and 
anothar  n*wspaper  editorially  •**m*d  to 
think  of  it  as  a  suceassful  military  coup  on 
th*  part  of  th*  city  ottola)*.  Neither  t«  tact, 
nor  was  it  at  any  tUM  ma  purpose.  AU  that 
I  wa««*d  wa*  Jusuc*  tor  it.  Louts,  th*  prop*r 
toalano*  ot  aoultl**. 

It  th*  cuy  ot  •%,  Lowta  had  patd  mor*,  it 
may  hav*  prov«d  proAtato)*  to  do  so.  It  th* 
city  had  just  elalma  tt  mitht  hav*  tor«|on* 
them  without  too  fT*at  a  lo**.  but  such  a  toar> 
gsin  wt)uld  hsve  iscktd  equity.  It  at  ttm*a  I 
exhibited  an  exc««siv«  smount  of  Itlaaouri 
stubbornness.  It  was  only  becaus*  I  b*lt*v*d 
implicitly  In  th*  city's  position. 

The  deal  might  have  been  settled  in  i  days 
and  been  a  good  bargain  tor  the  city,  but  not 
an  equitable  setUem*nt.  We  wer*  not  out 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  We  wer*  out 
to  get  prompt  justice.  I  think  it  has  been 
attained  through  your  cooperation. 

I  do  not  want  St.  Loulsans  to  think  of  my 
part  In  the  airport  matter  as  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing  for  the  city.  I  prefer  them 
to  think  of  it  as  getting  something  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  St.  Louis — nothing  mor* 
or  nothing  less. 

May  I  say  that  the  cooperation  received 
during  the  conferences  from  Mr.  Arthur  Man- 
ley  and  Mr.  Edward  Bridges,  of  War  Assets 
Administration:  Iilr.  Linus  Kelly,  of  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation;    Mr.  George 
Borsarl,  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration: 
and  Captain  Pihl,  of  the  Navy,  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  me. 
Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Memorial  of  Oregon  Le^slature  Fatorinf 
Increase  in  Payments  to  Veterans  Re- 
ceiYinf  On-tfac-Job  Traininf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.ANGELL 

or  oaccoN 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESXNTATIVB8 

Monday,  March  5,  1947 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
House  Joint  memorial  of  the  Oregon  Leg- 
islature: 

House  Joint  Memorial  10 

Whereas  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  provides,  among 
other  things,  for  the  readjxistment  of  war 
veterans  of  World  War  II  by  a  plan  of  edu- 
cation and  training  which  makes  available 
to  men  who  are  attending  school  or  receiv- 
ing on-the-job  training  a  payment  from  the 
Pederal  Government  of  $65  a  month  to  single 
men  and  t90  a  month  to  married  men;  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  679,  which  amended 
the  original  act,  became  effective  in  August 
1946  and  placed  a  limit  on  the  gross  earn- 
ings, including  the  payment  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  a  veteran  receiving  this  benefit 
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tn  the  amount  of  tlTS  for 
$300  for  married  men;  and 

Whereas  this  benefit,  especially  as  it  per- 
tained to  men  receiving  on-the-job  training 
and  apprentices,  was  Intended  to  supply  a 
total  payment  somewhat  approaching  a 
journeyman's  pay  during  the  training  pe- 
riod; and 

Whereas  the  amounts  thus  provided  are 
inaderuate  considering  living  costs  and  the 
reduction  has  created  hardships  for  those 
Involved  In  the  program:  and 

Whereas  while  a  reasonable  celling  ahouM 
be  p'aced  on  gross  eariUnars.  those  as  estab- 
lished are  too  low:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Keacived  by  the  Houae  ot  Repreaentmt*»a$ 
ot  the  State  of  Oregon  {the  Senate  jointtf 
commrrim§  therein).  That  the  Corgreas  at 
th*  Unlt*d  BUt*s  to*  uft*d  to  lner«a**  tto* 
limit  to  MM  for  alniH*  train***  and  appr««« 
M***  a«d  MM  for  marrtad  train***  and  ap- 

PI'Mlt1C0*^ 

AM|MM  tof  toouM  Fatortiary  M,  1941. 
Jomi  H,  HAu,. 
apralwf  o^  JlotM*. 
liJMMii  by  taikato  P»toruary  •■«  iMt. 
M,  B.  OWNirr, 
^siM*n<  o^  aenat*. 


AlloB  T.  TrMilwij 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUIOLEY 

or  rmtorrt 

HI  THE  HOOSI  OF  REPRCSENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  February  20.  1947 

Mr.  PLUMLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  AUen 
T.  Treadway  was  one  of  New  England's 
most  distinguished  sons.  A  native  of 
Massachusetts  and  a  graduate  of  Am- 
herst College,  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts house,  and  president  of  the 
State  senate,  he  came  to  Congress  l)ack 
in  1914,  while  my  father  was  then  a 
Member. 

When  I  was  elected  to  Congress  and 
irtien  the  first  roll  call  to  which  I  an- 
swered was  completed,  Mr.  Treadway  and 
a  half-dozen  others — old-timers  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — came  down  into 
the  well  of  the  House  to  greet  the  son 
of  the  man  with  whom  they  had  served. 
That  was  some  group.  An.',  to  that  dis- 
tinguished group  I  owe  much,  because  of 
their  advice  and  good  counsel.  Invalu- 
able to  me  as  of  the  early  days  of  my 
experience  in  Congress. 

I  kiMW  of  no  man  more  conscientious 
In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  than  was 
Allen  Treadway,  or  more  capable  In  their 
performance. 

The  war  years  tired  him.  They  taxed 
his  strength  unremittingly,  for  his  love 
of  country  was  paramount  to  party  or 
policy. 

Allen  Treadway's  career  in  Congress 
was  marked  and  permeated  by  his  strong 
convictions  and  his  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity. His  Me  was  Ui  itself  his  monu- 
ment, dedicated  as  it  was  to  a  notable 
service,  not  only  to  his  immediate  con- 
stituents, but  to  all  people  everywhere. 

His  was  a  life  rich  in  rare  honesty  of 
purpose,  strengthened  by  indomitable 
courage  to  fight  for  the  right  as  he  saw 
it.  This  courage  was  balanced  and 
abetted  by  brains  and  an  tmcanny  ability 
to  use  them. 


Allen  Treadway  consecrated  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  people,  who  now 
mourn  his  passing.  They  realize  and 
appreciate  the  fact  that  his  sole  intent 
and  purpose  was  to  serve  them.  No  man 
can  have  a  more  lasting  monument  than 
that  inscribed  in  the  hearts  of  those 
whose  confidence  tn  him  was  never  be- 
trayed. Such  a  monionent  is  Allen  T. 
Treadway's. 


H.  R.  4M 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

Of  N(W  TOaK 

W  Titl  noon  OP  RIPRt&tNTATWM 

MoiMNif.  F»brii(iry  17.  t94f 

Mr.  CBLLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  undtr 
iMve  granted  to  extend  my  n^marks  In 
the  RcooRB.  I  incltide  the  following  itute- 
ment  before  the  Miller  subcommittee  of 
the  House  District  Committee,  on  H.  R. 
496,  by  Milton  6.  Kronhelm,  president  of 
Milton  S.  Kronhelm  4  Son.  Inc..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C: 

OenUemen,  my  name  is  Milton  Kronhelm 
I  em  a  wholesale  Ucenaee  under  the  Alco- 
hotte  Beverage  Control  Act  of  th*  Dtsutct 
of  Colimibla  and  have  been  since  the  pro- 
hibition law  was  repealed  13  years  sgo.  I 
feel  that  I  have  not  only  a  right  as  a  citlaen 
to  appear  before  your  committee  and  <tts- 
cus*  this  bill  but  I  have  a  duty  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  I  have  had  pxtenstve 
experience  with  confirmed  alcoholics  as  well 
as  sensible  drinkers. 

I  was  in  the  alcoholtc  beverage  busln**B 
prior  to  prohibition  as  was  my  father  be- 
fore me.  I  learned  much  of  the  human  ele- 
ment entering  into  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages St  that  time.  During  the  period  of 
prohibition  I  was  in  the  ball-boDdtng  tmai- 
neas  in  the  District  at  Columbia.  In  thst 
business  I  learned  probably  more  than  ever 
before  about  the  pitiful  wrecks  who  turn 
up  in  our  police  court  and  who  appear  in 
places  where  they  would  least  be  expected. 
At  first  hand  I  learned  the  heart-rending 
conditions  of  these  people — people  from  the 
lowest  gutter  type  to  those  still  clinging  to 
some  thread  of  respaetablllty.  The  horror  of 
their  condition  Impressed  me  deeply. 

Althoxigh  I  returned  to  the  aloohottc  bev- 
erage bxislness  upon  repeal,  the  horror  re- 
mains with  me.  I  know  It  Impresses  others. 
Truly,  thee*  dere?lcu  deserve  out  sympathy 
and  they  must  have  *v*ry  ounce  at  tnteUl- 
gent  help  which  we  can  give  them. 

I,  and  tho**  associated  with  me  In  the 
beverage  business  have  not  neglected  to 
study  the  best  means  of  siding  these  un- 
fortunate people.  Many  of  us  have  found 
thst  the  most  effective  assisunce  we  could 
give  was  to  the  individual  from  the  Indi- 
vidual. However,  we  have  for  some  years 
been  engaged  In  a  study  of  the  problem 
which  it  Is  proposed  to  deal  with  In  Repre- 
sentative HiBBT'a  bill  now  before  you. 

I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  In  my  dis- 
cussion of  this  proposal.  I,  therefore  will  at 
the  outset  say  unequivocally  that  I  find  the 
bill    unsatisfactory.      I    have    so    told    Mr. 

HiBCIT. 

I  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  think  that 
I  or  my  associates  stop  merely  with  our 
objection  to  this  bill.  We  have  gone  further 
and  before  concluding  my  testimony.  It  is  my 
hope,  that  I  .-^hall  be  aWe  to  outline  proposals 
which  might  well  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Hubert  bill,  and   which   might  better 


bclag  about  a  soiuttan  of  the  protolem  which 
Mr.  ataoMT  and  I  certainly  want  solved. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  antsgcnl&tic, 
I  find,  and  believe  that  you  will  hnd,  upon 
study,  that  section  1  of  th*  bUl.  which  cut- 
lines  its  purposes,  is  far  from  bsing  fa.r  to 
those  who  consume  alcoholic  beverages,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  dispense  them.  This 
section  places  upon  the  beverage  Industry 
the  blame  for  many  things  which  we  c'.o  not 
accept,  while  at  the  same  time  it  faila  to 
Bkentioa  many  of  the  b*Dcfi:lul  aspects  of 
cur  bvatatam — a  bu*lni*B  which,  let  me  re- 
mind you.  Is  conducted  toeider  th*  Coostltu- 
tlcn.  the  iaw«  of  this  CoagaaM,  and  at  the 
wi'  h  and  wtU  Q(  tlM  poopka.  apaclftcally.  the 
sectluu  mahaa  ■aaanUaattoaa  which  cannot 
to*  prov*n  and  which  I  do  not  to?llev*  to  to* 
th*  tact. 

Aa  OM  UlUBtratlon.  1  wUl  r*ad  th*  follow* 
lag  pafagrapto  tron  ItM  tiat  paragtaph  ot 
•aetlon  1:  "Hm  pvpoaa  ot  thta  act  In  to 
•Habtteh  a  prt^ram  tor  tlM  lohatotlrtatlon  of  > 
alMtooMea.  peoMot*  tamntfoa**  aad  ptovM* 
for  th*  medlrai,  payealatrtc,  and  oth*r 
•tienttnc  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholics,  to 
wihimiw  th*  MlatortoM  *K«ela  ot  •acc«i*« 
ditakiBt  on  thov  irt»  paaa  UuroMgh  th* 
courts  ot  th*  Diatrlet  ot  (Mtuabla:  to  r*dur* 
th*  Anancta)  burdan  hapoaad  upon  the  peo. 
pt*  ot  the  Dtstrict  ot  Ooltimbta  toy  th*  Kbu> 
stv*  XMe  nf  alcoholic  b<v«rages  as  is  refiected 
In  mounting  accMcnt  rates,  decreased  per- 
sonal efficiency,  grcwuig  abaenteetem.  and  a 
general  Increaae  In  th*  amount  snd  serious- 
n*Bs  of  crime  In  the  District  of  Cnhimbia 
snd  to  substitute  for  jail  sentences  for 
drunkenneas  medical  and  other  scientific 
methods  of  treatment  which  will  benefit  the 
indtvldtisl  Involved  and  more  fully  protect 
the  publlc- 

Tliere  Is  no  proof  that  this  bill  would  re- 
d\ice  the  existing  heavy  financial  burden 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  District  ot 
Coltnnbis.  In  fact,  there  la  little  in  the  bUl 
to  Indicate  it  would  do  so  When  I  come  to 
a  discussion  of  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
measure  I  expect  to  show  to  all  dear-minded 
men  that  It  probabty  would  not  do  so.  M'-.re- 
over.  there  Is  no  proof,  and  1  do  not  believe 
that  any  agency  in  the  community  could 
prove,  that  the  abusive  use  of  alcoholic 
beven^ges  is  reflected  In  accident  rates,  per- 
sonal efficiency,  absenteeism,  and  the  amotmt 
and  seriousness  of  crime  tn  the  District  of 
Oolumbls. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  these  things  exist, 
and  It  might  tie  ecsy  to  say  that  pxistlng  they 
are  attributable  to  abuse  of  alcoholic  l)evsr- 
ages.  But  the  facts  and  figures  do  not  frcan 
any  study  I  have  been  able  to  make  pro?* 
tbem  to  be  tm*. 

The  aam*  paragraph  suthartee*  the  oourta. 
In  order  to  accomplish  tbe*e  purpo***— which 
as  I  say  are  not  proven— to  take  judicial  no« 
tie*  of  the  fact  that  a  chronic  alcoholic  Is  a 
sick  man.  This  Is  a  revolutionary  author- 
laatlon  to  give  to  th*  eouru.  There  Is  ron- 
stant  friction  not  only  as  to  what  consti- 
tut«s  a  chronic  alcoholic  but  over  the  sim- 
ple— relatively— question  of  whether  s  man 
is  intoxicated  or  not.  There  ate  general  bills 
designad  to  consider  this  relatively  simple 
problem,  yet  none  of  them  is  acceptable  to 
the  legal  profeeslon  in  its  entirety  nor  to  the 
m*dical  proteaslon.  Yet  there  is  a  sweeping 
provision  In  this  biU  which  strikes  out  all 
doubt  as  to  the  really  difficult  question  of 
what  constitutes  chronic  alcoholiam. 

I  turn  now  to  page  8,  eectkm  2.  which  at- 
tempts to  define  the  term  "chronic  alco- 
hoUc."  The  definition  does  not  seem  to  m* 
to  define  a  cbronic  alcoholic,  snd  entirely 
leaves  out  those  persons  wbo  are  chronic 
alcoholics.  I  mean  those  wbo  drink  "smoke" 
and  antifreese.  M  of  wban  have  died  tn  the 
community  since  the  first  of  the  year,  2  of 
.them  in  a  District  penal  institution. 

Sectkm  S  directs  the  Commissioners  to 
establish  and  equip  a  clinic  in  coonectkm 
either  with  some  exlstlog  bc^tai  or  with 
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•om*  correction*!  Instttutton  for  the  •*  iMsi- 
flcauon.  ho«pit«llxatton.  conftneiuent,  tre&t- 
aant.  and  study  of  persons  who  are  found 
to  be  chronic  alcoholics."  It  plac<s  the 
superruion  and  direction  of  the  clinic  [under 
the  Department  of  Corrections. 
for  the  moment  a  discussion  of  the 
nssa  of  the  directions  given  to  the 
•looars.  I  point  out  that  If  the  cbronj 
boUe  ts  a  dlaeaaad  person  and  Is 
tf«at«d  In  a  hoapltal.  certainly  the  cl 
which  he  is  placed  should  not  be  un^er 
direction  of  the  Department  of 
but  tmder  either  the  Department  of 
or  lb*  9omrH  at  PuUlc  Welfare. 

•MMen  4  directs  tba  ixuif  of  a 
fore  whom  a  chronic  alcoholic  may  be 
fullty  of  any  offense,  to  send,  the 
alcoholic  to  the  clinic  but  it  limlu 
which  he  may  be  sent  there  to  90 
do  not  think  thst  even  the  able  Dr 
chairman  cf  this  committee,  can  tay 
the  chronic   alcoholic   Is   a  diseased 
hla  treatment  can  be  standardized, 
a  chronic   alcoholic  could   be   cured 
days 

WtiUe  section  S  places  the  clinic 
•upervulon  of  the  Director  of  the 
ment    of    Corrections,    section    5.    fo 
strange  reaaon.  authorizes  a  represent 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  setj 
proccdtiras    In    motton    to   commit 
c*U«d  aicohollc. 

Catn.  Btraofaiy  cBcugh.  wbll ; 
limit  th*  treatment  to  90 
Uon  C  which  provides  for  voluntary 
•tOD  to  the  clinic  of  a  person  believ 
•elf  to  be  a  chronic  alcoholic,  provides 
when  the  t*atlent  registers  at  the  cl  nic 
Commissioners — not     the     courts — b  jt 
Commissioners.  shsU  admit  the  cbror 
hollc  "for  such  period  of  time  as  la 
by  the  Director  as  necessary  to  effect 
'ilM  contradiction  In  these  provisions 
▼trua  and  confusing.    The  courts 
Ited  to  90  days.     The  Commissioner 
Judicial  body,  are  unlimited. 

Section  7  gives  the  Director  of  tb  > 
whose  qualifications  are  not  set  fortr 
bin.  great  power.     It  jHovides  that 
first  send  a  person  committed  to 
to    a    classifleatloa    and    diagnostic 
tb*  psfMB  baa  been 

It  Slums  to  me 
Uttla  lata  to  start  diagnosing  his 

Section  II  reads  as  follows: /'No 
alcoholic  or  offender  shall  be  commlltted 
der  the  terms  of  this  act  until  the 
Commtsstuner  shall  certify  to  the 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to   which    proper    and    adequate    t 
facilities  and  personnel  have  been 
to  carry  out  th«  purposes  of  this 
me  this  appears  slightly  ridiculous 
Is  a  relief  to  know  that  no  one  could 
mlttcd  until  the  District  Commissioiters 
tify  that  there  is  a  proper  place  to 
commit  them. 

Under  section  12.  *TT»e 
tba  District  of  Columbia  may  contrict 
an;  appropriate  agency  not  under  It^ 
for  the  custody,  care,  subsistence 
and  training  of  offenders  committe< 
aleobdic  clinic  herein  authorized 

I  take  it  that  under  this  provision 
clinic  need  ever  be  established  and 
mlaaionen    could    start    tomorrow 
tbOM  admitted  to  be  chronic 
any  piaca  they  thought  suitable 
DMaa  any  institution  now  caring  foi 
cated  persons.    It  might  m«an  Callit^e: 
pital.    It  might  mean  the  Oeorge 
ton  Hospital,  which.  In  Its  new  bullc|lng 
under  construction,  will  have  one 
aerved  for  the  care  of  alcoholics. 
other  hand,  it  might  mean  that 
Mlwlniiiii  cotild  reaort  to  the  old 
known  Keely  cure  at  any  one  of  a 
establishments  In  the  States 
the  care  of  intoalcatad  persons 
question  th«  wtidaB  or  the  neccaslt  r 
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Section  13  authorlaes  and  directs  the  Com- 
missioners to  appoint  a  totally  unlimited 
number  of  employees  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  The  very  vagueness  of  this 
section  as  to  the  number,  type,  and  quality 
of  thoae  to  be  employed  is  indicative  of  the 
vagueness  with  which  we  are  approaching 
a  very  definite,  delicate,  and  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

Section  14  reads  as  follows:  "The  director 
of  the  clinic  shall  from  time  to  time  submit 
to  the  Commissioners  such  recommendations 
as  win  further  the  rehabilltaUon  of  chronic 
alcotK'lics.  prevent  the  eicaaalve  and  abuaiva 
uaa  of  alcoholic  bevcragea.  promote  temper- 
aaca.  »"^1  ba  *^ii  alao  gathar  and  publlab 
as  complete  and  accurate  data  as  is  possible 
relating  to  the  physiological,  psychological, 
economic,  and  social  effects  of  the  abusive 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  shall  prepare 
and  publish  materials,  data,  and  informa- 
tion to  be  used  in  a  program  of  public  edu- 
cation in  the  District  of  Columbia  directed 
toward  the  prevention  and  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  excessively  and  abusi'ely." 

All  of  the  reports  and  recommendations 
called  for  in  this  section  14  should  be  avail- 
able now  to  the  Commissioners.  Some  of 
them  are  required  to  be  submitted  by  the 
Police  Department.  Some  of  them  are  re- 
quired to  be  used  by  the  board  of  education 
in  Instructing  school  children  to  prevent  the 
excessive  use  of  Intoxlcanu.  and  some  are  re- 
quired or  have  been  given  by  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Board.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  Control  Board  make  more  eactenslve 
reports  and  more  extensive  studies.  The 
Board  formerly  did  ao.  and  I  hop«  it  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Neverthe- 
less. It  Is  a  fact  that  data  Information  called 
for  and  the  program  of  public  education  out- 
lined in  section  14  now  are.  or  should  be. 
available  to  the  District  Commissioners. 
Furthermore,  the  information  should  be 
used. 

Section  15  sets  up  a  special  tax.  rather 
vaguelv  estimated,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

Let  me  be  personal  for  a  moment  In  dis- 
cussing this  section.  Throughout  my  life  I 
have  t>een  a  total  abstainer  from  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  If  a  way  could  be  de- 
vised to  prohibit  anyone  from  drinlang  alco- 
holic beveraffsa  I  would  be  the  first  to  close 
the  doors  of  my  warehouse. 

We  have  tried  prohibition.  Various  States 
have  tried  other  forms  of  control.  I  think 
we  have  found  in  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
trol Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  probably 
the  l)est  method  of  curbing  the  excessive  use 
of  alcohol.  I  should  be  distressed  to  see  the 
system  disturbed  unless  there  were  set  up  a 
program  which  we  knew  would  accomplish 
the  highly  desirable  ptupose  in  the  minds  of 
so  many. 

However,  the  prohibition  law  was  repealed 
by  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  A  recent  poll  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  conducted 
by  the  Washington  Post  showed  that  78  per- 
cent of  our  people  are  In  favor  of  retaining 
the  existing  system  of  control.  I  do  not 
think  that  under  those  conditions  we  should 
needlessly  and  without  a  Srm  foundation 
throw  away  the  experiences  of  13  years. 

Now.  briefly  I  wish  to  outline  to  the  com- 
mittee some  of  the  things  the  Industry  Is 
trying  to  do  to  meet  a  problem  which  we 
know  must  be  solved,  namely,  the  abuse  of 
the  product  which  the  public  wants  and 
will  have. 

For  many  jtan  I  have  been  among  those 
supporting  a  national  organization  making 
a  study  of  this  identical  problem.  We  have 
worked  with  those  at  Yale  University  and 
we  are  now  working  with  tboaa  at  Cornell 
University. 

It  was  onl;,  recently  that  Cortiell  Uni- 
versity was  brotight  into  the  subject  and 
at  that  time  a  numt>er  of  Individual  firms 
mad*  •  to  :.l  grant  in  aid  to  Caraell  to 


finance  research  on  the  problem  which  we 
are  attempting  to  solve  here  today.  This 
has  not  been  done  through  any  OTganlza- 
tlon  because  organizations  dissolve.  The 
pledges  have  been  made  by  individual  firms. 
They  amount  In  total  to  »250.0C0  a  year. 
The  pledges  are  made  by  substantial  firms 
In  the  Industry. 

It  is  otir  hope  that  out  of  these  researches 
will  come  some  definite  material  which  we 
can  bring  to  you  gentlemen  In  Congress  and 
say  to  you.  "Here  is  the  best  scientific  study 
that  can  be  made;  hare  are  the  recommenda- 
tions of  those  well  qualified  to  spaak. " 

Pending  that.  I  recommend  to  tha  oom- 
mlttaa  that  tba  committee  itself  as  a  part 
of  Its  conduct  of  the  District  government 
make  a  definite  study  of  the  matter.  Let  us 
call  in  our  ouuundlng  citizens  and  thoaa 
who  handle  alcoholic  beverages  and  find  out 
from  them  what  thair  best  thoughU  are. 
There  should  be  no  oChand  thinking,  nor 
thinking  based  on  prejudice  or  bias,  because 
we  have  this  problem  with  us  and  It  Is  going 
to  remain  with  us. 

As  to  the  matter  of  a  special  tax  for  thla 
propoaed  clinic,  frankly  I  oppose  It. 

It  is  my  theory,  supported  ty  many  other 
businessmen,  that  special-tax  funds  are  not 
sound  for  city  financing.  The  alcoholic-bev- 
erage Industry  collects  now  some  $3,000,000 
a  year  which  goes  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  District.  Whatever  addiUonal  taxes 
It  is  asked  to  raise  should  Ukewlae  go  into 
the  general  fimds. 

You  Memt)ers  of  the  House  all  know  that 
recently  the  Congress  with  very  little  con- 
sideration extended  the  Federal  wartime  ex- 
cise taxes  which,  it  had  been  fully  expected, 
would  be  repealed.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  this.  The  District  Commissioners  are 
preparing  a  tax  bill  which  would  double  the 
taxes  on  aicohollc  beverages  In  the  District. 
I  hope  to  appear  in  opposition  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  bill  is  being  drawn. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  this  is  a  legal 
business  establUhed  by  act  of  Congress.  Let 
me  further  remind  you  that  it  is  a  highly 
competitive  business— that  the  least  unbal- 
ancing of  taxes  In  one  Jurisdiction  destroys 
the  business  In  that  Jurisdiction  and  sends 
it  into  another  community. 

1  repeat  my  sympjathy  for  the  chrcniic  al- 
cobollCB  wbo  conUnually  appear  in  the  police 
cotu^.  I  pledge  you  that  I  would  willingly 
do  anything  possible  to  aid  them,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  anyone  In  the  trade  would  do  the 
same.    But  this  bill  will  not  do  it. 


Agricultuinl  Marketing  Research  at 
Earliest  Possible  Date  Asked  by  Oregon 
Legislature 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ORXGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarlts  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
house  joint  memorial  of  the  Oregon  Leg- 
islature: 

House  Joint  Memorial  7 

Whereas  Oregon  agriculture  again  faces 
the  possibilities  of  an  agricultural  depression 
caused  by  surplus  production:  and 

Whereas  a  program  of  planned  scarcity  is 
neither  an  economic  nor  sensible  solution  to 
the  problem;  and 

Whereas  Increased  consumption  of  agrl- 
ctiltural  products  Is  the  sound  method  of 
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meeting  the  problem  of  surplus  productton 
of  agrlculttiral  products;  and 

Whereas  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  en- 
acted the  Hope-Plannagan  Act,  Public  Law 
733,  which  provides  for  a  marketing-research 
program  to  develop  new  and  greater  markets 
for  agricultural  products;  and 

Whereas  the  act  authorises  substantial  an- 
nual appropriations  for  marketing  research; 
and 

Whereas  marketing  research  Is  of  special 
interest  to  the  State  of  Oregon  because  of 
the  large  variety  of  specialty  crops  it  pro- 
duces: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Home  of  Representativet 
0/  the  State  of  Oreffon  {the  Senate  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Congress  of 
th«  United  SUtes  be  urged  to  appropriate 
tbt  funds  suthorlsed  by  the  Hope-Flannagan 
bill  for  agricultural  marketing  research  at 
the  earliest  possible  date;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  be  authorised  and  directed 
to  forward  Immediately  certified  copies  of 
this  Joint  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Members  of  the  Oregon  congressional  delega- 
tion, and  the  chairmen  of  House  and  Senate 
Agricultural  Committees. 

Adopted  by  house  February  12.  1947. 
John  H.  Hall. 
Speaker  of  House. 

Adc^ted  by  senate  February  31,  1947. 
M.  E.  CoBitrrT. 
President  of  Senate. 


Intkle  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  H.  HEDRia 

or  wssT  vnciMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3,  1947 

Mr.  HEDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Charleston  Gazette, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  dated  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1947.  and  entitled  "Inside 
Labor": 

INSIDK    LABOB 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

It's  a  benevcdent  Congress  we  have.  It 
spends  millions  keeping  wildlife.  Itinerant 
birds,  fish,  seals,  and  sea  otters  happy.  I 
didn't  get  any  Information  from  a  mermaid. 
I  got  It  from  the  national  budget. 

This  Government  of  ours,  operating 
strangely  in  those  block-square,  multlwln- 
dowed  Federal  fortresses  along  Pennsylvania 
and  Constitution  Avenues,  spends  $1,500,000 
a  year  to  keep  fish  alive — yet  some  congres- 
sional busybodies  are  planning  to  cut  the 
funds  which  will  keep  coal  diggers  from 
dying  a  gasping,  fiamtng  death  In  some 
caved-ln  pit. 

We  spend  $819,307  yearly  to  protect  seals 
and  sea  otters  so  the  befurred  Prlbilof  Island 
natives  won't  be  unhappy.  But  up  on  the 
Hill  here  Congressmen  with  spyglasses  plan 
to  slash  the  ftinds  which  might  save  some 
12-year-oId  kid  from  sunstroke  In  fields  and 
exhaustion  In  canning  plants  where  he  (or 
she)  Is  working  Illegally  for  a  few  dollars  a 
day. 

This  country  spends  $4,000,000  each  year 
to  prevent  white  pine  trees  from  getting 
blisters.  We  pour  out  $725,000  to  learn  why 
fish  die.  We  dish  out  $2,000,000  for  the  weU- 
belng  of  migratory  birds.  We're  so  concerned 
with  the  good  fatimor  of  mammals  and  birds 


that  w«  hand  out  $853,000  to  keep  them  la 
their  native  haunts.  We  disburse  $125,000  so 
that  the  flahlng  crowd  can  have  a  Oovern- 
ment  fiabery  news  publication. 

If  you're  tired  of  fish  and  game  and  ro- 
dents— $1,000,000  for  the  rats,  incidentally — 
you  might  like  to  know  we  pay  $390,000  so 
strong-lunged  chaps  can  shout  "Oyea,  oyea " 
in  Federal  courts  each  year.  Apd  under  Pri- 
vate Law  438  this  Oovemment  pawl  $4,500  for 
two  medals  for  an  admiral  and  a  general. 

I've  got  nothing  against  the  birds  and  the 
tieea  and  white  pine  trees — but  it's  five-star 
stupidity  to  put  sea  otters  and  wild  ducks 
before  men,  women — yes,  and  children — who 
toll  for  their  dally  bread.  And  that's  just 
what  Congress  Is  doing. 

Millions  are  going  for  tribute  to  wildlife — 
and  virtually  nothing  for  defence  of  the  aver- 
age employer  and  the  average  Joe  in  tba 
average  factory. 

Penny-picking  Congresamen,  for  example, 
want  to  slash  almost  in  half  the  United 
States  Labor  Department's  operating  budget 
of  $S2.000,COO  (less  than  what  we  pay  to  care 
for  wild  trees )  This  would  force  the  Lsbor 
Department  to  fire  almost  half  its  7,000  em- 
ployes and  operate  a  major  department  with 
only  3,500  persons. 

And  what  will  the  penny-pickers  aaveT 

They'll  keep  $400,000  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment by  slashir^  the  Concillaticn  8?rv- 
ice.  Who  wins  on  that  one?  No  one.  The 
Nation's  employers  lose — and  heavily.  Last 
year  the  Conciliation  Division  settled  13.0C0 
labor-management  feuds  and  threatened 
strikes  without  losing  a  single  man-hour 
in  stoppages.  Yet  Con^  ess  wants  to  cripple 
the  Division  by  depriving  it  of  less  than  half 
the  amount  it  takes  to  protect  otters  in  some 
frozen  sea. 

What  else  will  the  penny-pickers  save? 

They  want  to  drc^  $3,000,000  from  the 
Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics— a  division  which  does  everything  from 
service  employers  on  details  of  labor  agree- 
ments to  set  the  Index  for  alimony  payments. 
All  that  to  save  $2,000.000 — Just  abcut  the 
amount  the  Government  spends  to  keep  mi- 
gratory birds  good  natured. 

In  all.  the  penny-pickers  proposed  slash  of 
Labor  Department  funds  comes  to  about 
$15.000000  of  the  Department's  $32,000,000 
current  operating  expense.  That  $15,000,000 
will  provide  a  heyday  for  chiselers.  The  slash 
will  cripple  codet  for  training  of  GI  appren- 
tices and  Federal  Inspection  of  factory  and 
mine  safety  measures  (more  than  2.000.000 
workers  were  injured  in  1946.  16.500  of  them 
fatally). 

Their  Injuries  cost  management  and  labor 
$3,500,000,000  (that's  right,  bUUons).  The 
division  which  keeps  kids  out  of  factories 
until  they've  had  a  chance  to  get  some  life 
Into  them;  and  the  btireau  which  studies 
problems  of  women  in  Indtistry  will  dis- 
appear like  a  ball  off  Hank  Greenberg's  bat. 

I  think  birds  are  wonderful.  But  I  like 
people  better  than  anybody.  Congress  should 
ease  up  on  wildlife  and  spend  its  dollars  to 
keep  us  humans  in  otir  nattiral  habitat. 


Tkc  Riffbt  to  Work:  Wbo  WUI  Protect  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MBSouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Monday,  March  3,  1947 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  SpeaJter,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OKo.  I  include  an  article  entitled  'The 


Right  To  Work:  Who  WIU  Protect  Itr* 
by  David  Lawrence: 

TBS  RioHT  To  WaaK:  Who  Will  PaoncT  It? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

<Closed-^op  monopoly  is  contrary  to  fun- 
damental principles  of  democracy — individ- 
ual right  to  work  sup>er»edes  group  right  to 
strike — duty  of  Congress  is  to  protect  inter- 
est of  all  the  people.) 

The  right  to  strike  is  considered  by  trade- 
union  leaders  to  be  inviolate. 

Let  any  legislator  venture  to  propose  that 
It  be  restricted  and  thrt  the  community  be 
safeguarded  against  general  strikes  or  work 
stoppages  which  Interfere  with  t*ie  supply  of 
food  and  necessities — and  what  do  we  bear  in 
protest? 

From  labor-union  leaders  of  prominence 
comes  a  chortia  of  denunciation.  Wby,  this 
Is  Invcltmury  servitude.  Who  dares  to  con- 
sider the  interests  ot  the  community  to  be 
above  that  of  a  union — as.  for  example,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  ABaerica" 

When  the  great  Oovamment  of  the  United 
States  sought  by  simple  Injunction  to  enjoin 
a  doaed-shop  labor-union  monopoly  from 
starving  the  Nation,  the  legal  staffs  of  the 
AFL  and  the  CIO  went  into  action  in  defense 
against  the  common  enemy — the  vast  major- 
ity of  citlaens  who  vers  heing  Injured  by  the 
strike. 

Why,  it  was  asserted,  the  very  idea  o<  as<- 
Numing  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  use  the  injunctive  process  to 
stop  a  strike.  Dldnt  Congress  deliberately 
deprive  the  Government  of  the  power  to 
protect  itstif  when  the  Norris-LaOuardia 
Act  was  passed  to  abolish  Injunctlone  or  re- 
i^training  orders  against  labor  tulons? 
Wasn't  the  Government  Itself  barred  from 
applying  the  law  of  self-preservstlon — the 
law  that  is  higher  than  ststutc  law? 

The  ntere  posing  of  that  question  revealed 
the  plight  Into  which  the  relation  of  the 
Government  to  human  society  in  America 
had  fallen. 

BIGHT   TO    WOBX    IS   rTmoaicxifTiLL 

It  was.  In  effect,  seriously  argued  that  Con- 
gress, by  a  simple  stati'te.  could  take  away 
fundamental  rights  from  the  cltisens — rights 
Inherent  in  the  Constitution  itself 

For  what  is  more  fimdamental  than  the 
right  of  every  citlaen  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness"?  What  civil  liberty  Ut 
of  greater  import  than  the  simole  right  to 
work? 

The  labor-tinion  leaders  and  many  of  the 
so-called  liberals  are  quick  to  cry  out 
against  any  discrimination  by  an  employer 
wbo  relates  the  test  of  Job  qualification  to 
the  que8ti<»i  of  race,  creed  or  color,  or  poll- 
tics. 

Yet  the  Job  test  in  many  Indtistrles  in 
America  today  actually  is  whether  the  worker 
will  pay  tribute  to  a  union  oligarchy,  whether 
b"  will  yield  his  convictions  and  swear  alle- 
giance to  n  union — a  wholly  separate  system 
of  government  which  owes  Its  chief  support 
to  a  special  privilege  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment Itself. 

How  can  anybody  with  the  slightest  respect 
for  the  word  "liberalism"  defend  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "closed  sh<9'  ?  Under  what 
theory  of  government  can  it  be  urged  that 
the  right  to  work  In  America  miut  be  ruled 
upon  by  a  union  board  of  directors  and  that 
the  employer  must  be  bound  thereby? 

Ojosmb  srop  laazLT  voLmrraaT 
It  alleviates  the  slttiatlon  not  a  bit  to  say 
that  the  cloeed-shop  contract  is  a  private 
matter  as  between  the  employer  and  the 
union.  It  does  not  alter  fundamentals  one 
iota  to  say  that  the  contracts  are  voltmtary 
and  hence  legal,  as  the  Wagner  Act.  with 
transparent  dishonesty,  avers.  For  everyone 
who  wasn't  bom  yesterday  knows  that  closed- 
shop  contracts  have  rarely  been  signed  vol- 
imtarlly.  They  have  been  signed  only  as  a 
result  of  a  strike  threat  or  a  strike.  Closed- 
shop  contracts  are  about  as  voluntary  as  th« 
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amn(em«nt  between  the  bold-up  raai  i 
the  vtcttm  who  bands  over  bis  moner 
point  of  a  gun. 

Tbare  are  these  who  ratlonall»  th< 
tor  tbe  closed  shop.    They  say  the  non 
mmorltf  should   not   be  privileged  to 
the  benefiU  of  tbe  negotiations  carrlH 
by  the  ma}ortty.  wbo  pay  tbe  dues 
tit   Um   work    of    the    negotiators. 
plBBMMe  on  lU  face  but.  after  all.  Unit 
•  aMtter  for  the  Individual  worker  to 
Why  must  it  be  a  matter  of  dlaclpl 
foroMt  by  the  employer  at  the  behes 
ttnton?    Is  trade-unionism  to  weak  in 
TUiUgM  and  doctrines  thst  it  cannoi 
to  persuade  the  minority  to  join  the 
and  pay  dues,  but  instead  musv  use  e: 
coercion  to  club  them  Into  submission 
The  real  reason,  of  course,  is  not  tc 
tbe  minority  Into  membership  to  get 
relstlvely  small  contributions  in  dues 
Itlstlou  fees     The  real  purpose  la  to 
trol  of  the  whole  abop  so  that  nobody 
hired  who  doesn't  Join  and  nobody 
ta  his  )ob  who  Incurs  the  Ire  o<  the 
oAcers 

Any  kind  of  closed  abop — sometimes 
a  union  shop  or  maintenance   of 
ahlp— la  contrary  to  the  fundaments 
ciples  of   freedom-loving  citizens   w 
been  raised  under  a  demcracy. 

Por    a    closed    shop    Is    a    form    of 
tarianlsm      It  is  utterly  Incompatlbl ; 
democracy. 

To  grant  to  any  group  of  citizens 
to  say  who  shall  or  shall  not  work  Is  a 
analo«rous  to  that  which  was  set  up 
the     NRA     when     a     code     authori 
formed    to    manage    each    Industry 
HMMked    of    the    corporate    state 
ptoaiptly  repudiated  in  1935  by  a 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
8ta(ea.  with  liberals  like  Justices 
OMkMo.  and  Stone  concurring. 

The  Court  aald  that  Congress  co\Jld 
delegate  to  any  group  of  citizens  the 
run  American  business  or  Industry 
make  laws  therefor 

The  principle  Is  Just  the  same  with 
to  the  closed  shop     If  the  closed  si 
ptepei  for  union  groups,  it  would  be 
for  management  groups,  and  we  should 
Into  the  vicious  cartel  system  which 
foundation  of  fascism. 

The  trouble  with  present-day  unlofi 
era  Is  that  they  have  been  infected  w 
lectivlst  doctrine.    They  do  not  see 
tntflTldual  is  the  key  to  democracy  anc 
■neeeee  of  a  free-enterprise  system 
tf  any  reeulatlnx  In  the  common  in 
to  be  done  to  protect  the  state  agai 
eaeaesee  of  the  individual,  it  Is  the 
■Mat  of  all  th?  psople  which  must 
the  power  to  legislate. 
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The  national  unions  have  become 
tern   of  government.     They   have 
rules  which  are  more  powerful  in 
the    opportunity    to    earn    a    Itvellhbod 
operate  a  business  than  any  proTlsloc 
Wagner  Act  or  wage-and-hoiv  law 

Par  nothing  is  more  germane  to  the 
tunlty  of  an  Indlvidtial   than  the 
work 

The  right  to  work  la  more  sacred  tl|an 
right  to  strike  In  a  body.    The  right 
and  the  right  of  an  Individual  to 
are   on    the   same   level    in   a 
aeoae.     But    the   right   to  strike  as 
and  exercised  today  la  the  right  oi 
individuals   to  order  tens  of  thoust  nds 
other  clUsena  to  qtiit  work,  even  thou  (h 
do  not  wtah  to  do  so.     The  penalty 
permanent  loas  of  a  Job  In  tbe  one 
which  a  worker  may  be  qualified 
ahop  gives  to  an  oligarchy  the  right 
work  stoppages.    That  oligarchy 
totalitarian  fashion.    On  this  page 
*•  printed  a  frank  statement  by  a 
menibsi  of  the  IntemaUanal  executl^ 
of  the  CIO  Steelworkers  Unkm  telli  og 
llttl;  democracy  there  Is  Inside  uiUois 
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adaya  and  how  miKb  the  whole  thing  re- 
aembles  the  totalitarian  state.  < 

OEMOcaiMrr  tuPKiiuED  rr  monopoiIt 

True  liberalism  demands  the  abolition  of 
any  such  restraint  or  monopoly  power.  To 
contend  that  the  closed  shop  has  t)een  here 
a  lonp  time  and  ahould  t>e  accepted  as  cus- 
tom or  that  labor  unions  will  be  Indignant 
and  will  dare  to  strike  If  Congress  acts  Is  to 
say  that  the  Government  has  already  become 
powerless. 

Whenever  any  group  of  citizens  becomes 
bigger  than  the  Government,  It  Is  the  duty 
of  all  the  people  to  put  such  groups  in  their 
place,  no  matter  how  loud  the  cries  of  pain 
or  indignation  that  come  from  those  who  are 
reluctant  to  give  up  special  privileges. 

It  Is  a  stern  duty  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  work  by  removing  from  the 
Wagner  Act  the  sanction  written  therein 
which  gives  legislative  protection  to  the 
cloeed-shop  monopoly.  It  has  no  more  right 
on  the  statute  books  than  would  an  amend- 
ment to  the  antitrust  laws  giving  a  group  of 
steel  companies  the  right  to  determine 
whether  a  new  competitor  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  steel  business  or  whether  a  company 
member  of  the  group  shall  be  penalised  If  It 
refuses  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
trade  association. 

The  right  to  work  Is  inviolate.  No  other 
labor-union  rights  are  on  a  par  with  It  and 
until  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  work  Is 
assured,  superseding  the  collectlvlst  right  to 
engage  in  strikes  or  lock-outs,  democracy  In 
America  is  in  peril. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  SHOOE  ISL.\ND 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  28.  194^ 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  people  of  these 
United  States  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  Gwynne  bill.  H  R.  2151,  which 
passed  the  Hou.se  last  Friday,  is  a  bill 
only  to  correct  the  situation  arising  from 
the  so-called  portal-to-portal  suits.  It 
is  much  more  than  that.  It  is.  as  its 
title  properly  indicates,  a  bill  to  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  goes  so  far 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee,  after 
holding  hearings,  reported  this  bill  to  the 
House  and  found  itself  divided  into  five 
groups. 

Eighteen  members  were  represented  by 
the  committee  report,  five  members 
Joined  in  a  minority  report,  two  members 
presented  joint  minority  views,  and  two 
other  members  presented  their  individual 
views.  Imagine  having  fovu:  minority 
reports  on  the  one  bill. 

All  of  us  are  agreed  that  of  the  many 
portal-to-portal  suits  filed  a  large  num- 
ber would  not  stand  up  in  court.  There 
are  pending,  however,  some  vaBd  suits, 
involving  chiseling  by  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers. These  should  be  determined  on 
their  merit.  They  should  be  decided  by 
the  courts  and  their  determination 
should  not  be  barred  by  legislation. 

The  bill  goes  further,  however,  and  re- 
stricts to  1  year  the  time  within  which  an 
employee  may  file  claim  against  his  em- 
ployer for  wages  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
Tbe   statutes   of   limitations   governing 


other  classes  of  suits  to  recover  money 
due  run,  on  the  average,  to  3  years.  That 
being  the  case.  I  fail  to  see  the  Justice  of 
placing  a  1-year  limit  on  suits  to  recover 
wages  earned. 

Section  2  (f )  of  this  bill  permits  com- 
promising claims  for  back  wages  due 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  While  in  the  ordinary  case  com- 
promises of  strictly  private  rights  of  indi- 
dividuals  are  favored  by  the  courts,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  claims  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  are  of  a  different  category  and 
caiuiot  be  compromised.  The  reason  is 
obvious. 

Claims  due  under  the  act  are  not 
merely  private  rights  of  Individuals  but 
are  a  matter  Involving  public  rights  and  . 
interest.  The  purpo.se  of  the  act  was  to 
create  a  uniform  Nation-wide  policy  of 
guaranteeing  every  worker  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  act  a  basic  minimum  wage 
and  payment  of  overtime  and  to  prevent 
chiselers  from  gaining  an  unfair  com- 
petitive advantage  by  paying  sweat-shop 
wages.  If  claims  can  be  settled  for  less 
than  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
act.  it  would  mean  that  the  honest  em- 
ployers will  be  paying  the  full  statutory 
amount  while  the  chiseler  who  is  a  good 
bargainer  will  not.  As  a  result  the  act 
would  be  meaningless  and  the  sole  yard- 
stick for  paying  wages  will  be  how  good 
a  bargainer  the  employer  is. 

The  employee  who  needs  the  protec- 
tion of  the  act  the  most  is  the  lowest 
paid  and  financially  defenseless.  Most 
of  these  are  unorganized  and  do  not  know 
what  their  rights  under  the  statute  are. 
When  an  employer  offers  them  an  amount 
as  full  settlement  of  their  claims,  which 
by  itself  is  a  considerable  sum,  many  will 
accept  the  compromise  even  though, 
unknown  to  them,  it  is  only  a  fraction  of 
what  is  due. 

Even  when  these  employees  know  that 
the  employer  is  settling  for  less  than  the 
full  amount  required,  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  object.  The  low-paid  bread- 
winner with  a  wife  and  children  depend- 
ing on  his  day-to-day  wages  cannot 
afford  to  stand  up  against  his  employer 
and  assert  his  rights.  To  him  a  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  none  even  though 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
determined  that  he  is  due  a  whole  loaf. 
The  only  employer  who  will  benefit  by 
this  provision  is  the  chiseler  who  thinks 
that  it  is  smart  business  to  exploit  the 
American  worker.  Any  compromise  he 
will  offer  will  be  no  more  than  a  take-it- 
or-leave-it  proposition  with  no  attempt 
to  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory  settle- 
ment. 

Under  the  present  law  a  worker  forced 
to  resort  to  the  courts  to  collect  wages 
rightfully  his  under  the  law,  recovers  not 
only  those  wages  but  an  equal  additional 
amount  as  damages.  A  worker  who  has 
been  deprived  of  his  Just  wages  until 
he  actually  recovers  them  after  a  time- 
consuming  lawsuit  has  clearly  sustained 
real  damages.  Surely  the  employer  who 
has  withheld  the  wages  lawfully  due  and 
thereby  gained  comF>etitive  advantage 
over  the  law-abiding  employer  should  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  damage  done. 
But  the  committee's  bill  penalize*  the 
honest  employer,  penalizes  t'ae  already 
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imderpaid  employee — and  rewards  the 
chiselers — for  ;*  requires  the  employee 
to  prove  that  tne  employer  acted  in  bad 
faith,  and  even  then  leaves  the  award 
of  damages  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  trial  court.  Thus  the  enforcement 
of  supposedly  national  standards  would 
vary  in  each  and  every  court  in  the  land 
and  employers  would  be  encouraged  to 
disregard  the  statute's  standards,  secure 
that  even  tf  they  got  caught  they 
would  pay  no  more  than  they  should 
have  paid  in  the  first  place.  Moreover, 
if  they  can  get  away  with  it  for  one 
short  year,  they  are  safe — ^the  employee 
has  no  redrfss  and  the  law-abiding  em- 
ployer is  UTider  a  handicap. 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  defeat  the 
beneficent  purposes  of  the  act — and  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  have  any 
real  bearing  on  the  portal-to-portal 
question. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the  mi- 
norit,v  report  that  this  bill  will  accom- 
plish a  virtual  destruction  of  any  stand- 
ards in  labor  practices.  I  think  many 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  might  ac- 
complish this  destruction,  and  I  invite 
your  attention  to  what  I  consider  a  par- 
ticularly vicious  provision,  that  is,  sec- 
tion 2  (g>  which  makes  the  award  of 
damciges  for  violation  of  the  law  a 
matter  wholly  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Individual  courts.  Can  anyone  con- 
ceive of  any  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  law.  which  is  sup- 
posed to  establish  national  minimum 
labor  standards,  if  each  and  every  State 
or  Federal  court  in  which  an  action  is 
brought  may  decide  in  each  case  what 
underpaid  employees  shall  recover?  I 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  effective 
way  of  promoting  unfair  competition  at 
the  expense  of  low-paid  workers  and  of 
insuring  a  complete  break-down  in  en- 
forcement of  -the  act. 


ArcUrishop  Stepinac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NKW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol    REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3.  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary, at  the  request  of  the  Holy  Re- 
deemer Athletic  Association,  of  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y..  I  protested  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  regarding  the  grave  injustice  done 
to  Archbishop  Stepinac  by  the  present 
Yugoslav  Government  In  sentencing  him 
to  Imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a 
period  of  16  years. 

Now  I  have  received  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  Streb-Lappan-Klem 
American  Legion  Post,  of  Rochester,  a 
forceful  denunciation  of  this  example  of 
godless  tyranny.  Enclosed  in  the  letter 
are  the  stirring  words  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Zagreb,  uttered  in  his  own  defense, 
at  the  travesty  of  jastice  called  a  trial. 

As  one  of  the  Protestant  faith,  I  c«n- 
mend  in  the  highest  terms  the  Catholic 
organizations  and  the  American  legion 


posts  who  have  taken  up  the  fight  to  as- 
sure that,  even  if  the  release  of  Archbish- 
op Steplnac  cannot  be  effected  because 
of  the  unwillingness  of  our  Department 
of  State  to  inject  itself  into  what  is 
considered  the  internal  administration 
of  a  foreign  power,  at  least  the  sacrifices 
of  this  courageous  man  of  God  will  not 
have  been  in  vain. 

The  treatment  he  ha>  received  has 
shocked  the  conscience  of  the  Christian 
world.  Those  responsible,  who  know  not 
the  meaning  of  jastice  under  law,  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  Archbishop 
Stepinac  is  to  the  American  people  a 
symbol  of  courag*»ous  godliness  in  the 
face  of  tyrannical  abuses  and  excesses 
with  few  parallels  in  history. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  1 
include  the  letter  which  I  have  men- 
tioned from  the  American  Legion  pest. 
I  had  Intended  also  to  include  the  full 
text  of  the  inspiring  oefense  address  of 
Archbishop  Stepinac  but  will  not  dupli- 
cate the  action  just  taken  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Stseb -L.\rpAN -Kunc 
AauRiCAN  Lbgion  Post,  1591. 
Rocheater.  N.  Y..  February  22.  1947. 
The  Honorable  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
The  House  o/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Deak  8ia:  We  are  preaenting  herewith 
a  man's  statement  which  deaerves  a  Just 
hearing.  It  is  a  true  copy  of  the  words  of 
Aloysiua  Stepinac.  archbishop  of  Zagreb. 
Yugoslavia,  at  bif  recent  trial.  Despite  this 
forthright  defeoae,  the  Partisan  court  sen- 
tenced him  to  16  years'  Imprisonment  at  hard 
labor. 

This  American  Legion  post  is  named  in 
memory  of  three  men  who  lost  their  lives  in 
World  War  n,  men  who  went  to  war  inspired 
by  the  four  freedoms,  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
and  the  desire  to  bring  these  basic  human 
rights  to  their  fellowmen.  We  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  the  shocking  violation 
of  hiunan  rights  in  this  case,  an  example,  we 
believe,  of  Tito  tyranny. 

As  our  Congressman,  we  think  you  can- 
not be  indifferent  to  this  injustice.  The 
present  Yugoslav  Government  owes  Its 
existence  to  the  diplomatic  and  military  sup- 
port of  this  Oovemment.  Its  survival  has 
been  made  possible  by  our  continued  diplo- 
matic recognition  and  generous  financial 
support.  This  case  is  a  clear  one  of  religious 
persecution.  The  state  flagrantly  violates 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  one  of  its 
own  subjects. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  reading  of  this 
noble  defense   in  the   Halls  of  Congress   in 
order  that  appropriate  action  may  be  taken. 
Very  lUncerely  yours, 

JoHW  If.  Hedges. 

Commander. 


Worid  Role  for  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  IkCORMACK 

or  MASSACBiTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude the  following  interesting  but  chal- 
lenging article  written  by  Hanson  W. 


Baldwin,  and  appearing  in  the  New  York 

Times  of  March  2.  1947: 

WoRic  Bote  roB  UmrxD  States— Subvival  or 

WxsTXKN  Civilization  Is  Held  To  Dvcno 

ON  Qua  Actions 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

Heavy  are  the  respcnisibUlties  of  power,  and 
never  heavier  than  in  this  age  of  dissolution 
and  decay  of  old  values  and  the  emergence 
from  the  dust  of  dead  empires  of  a  new 
world  order. 

Today,  the  torrent  of  history  Is  seeking 
a  new  channel.  Tbe  forces  of  tbe  surgMg 
waters  are  conflicting  and  oonrulsive,  roiled 
and  trottt>led:  they  tear  at  the  dam  of  the 
past  and  undermine  the  ramperts  at  trmdi- 
tion. 

They  will  not  be  stayed  but  they  can  be 
guided.  The  United  States  today  lies  squsrely 
in  the  stream  of  history:  it  can  guide  that 
stream  or  be  swept  away  by  it.  The  new  is 
Inevitable:  dunge  is  certain.  l>ut  that 
change  can  be  either  malevolent  or  salu- 
tary. The  United  States,  far  more  than  any 
other  single  factor,  is  the  key  to  the  destiny 
of  tomorrow:  we  alone  nuiy  be  able  to  avert 
th?  decline  of  western  civilization,  and  a  re- 
version to  nihilism  and  the  Dark  Ages. 

Today's  situation  was  neither  unexpected 
nor  unforetoid.  Plague  and  pestilence,  suf- 
fering and  disaster,  famine  and  hardship, 
and  the  complete  economic  and  p<riitical  dis- 
location of  the  world  we  had  known  was  cer- 
tain to  follow  World  War  II  Titanic  con- 
vulsions were  the  Inevitable  consequence  of 
the  titanic  eruption  of  history's  greatest  war 

COWYITLnONB    IM    XtrBOFX 

We  are  today  in  the  midst  of  thoae  oon- 
viilsiODfi.  Germany  Is  divided  and  broken. 
slowly  starving,  a  cancerous  growth  in  the 
heart  of  western  Europ)e.  a  breeding  place 
for  the  dark  philosophy  of  NietEsche.  There 
festers  in  her  ruins  the  poison  of  fascism, 
the  virus  of  conununism:  either  totalitar- 
ianism flourlahee  in  decadence  and  destnie- 
tion. 

In  the  Netherlanda.  the  wealth  of  the  In- 
dies no  longer  build  stately  mansions;  eeores 
of  thousands  of  Dutch  want  to  emigrate 
from  a  broken  Europe. 

Belgium  Is  scarred  by  old  wounds  and  an- 
cient anlmoetttes.  and  Prance — still  politi- 
cally bankrupt  and  ethically  and  Intdlec- 
tually  confused — lies  weak  and  torn  and  di- 
vided. Communism  Is  strong  In  Prance,  In 
the  labor  unions,  in  the  Amy,  In  the  Air 
Porce.  in  the  Oovemment.  in  the  under- 
ground:  it  could  precipitate  civil  war  at  any 
time. 

More  than  aOAKI  irregulars,  remnants  of 
the  Spanish  republican  forces,  and  French 
Communists  form  a  rag-tag.  bobtalled  army. 
owing  no  allegiance  to  France,  which  is  scat- 
tered in  southern  Prance  opposite  the  Span- 
ish frontier,  and  is  supplied  intermittently 
with  arms  and  equipment  by  Russia. 

Communism  Is  strong  in  Italy:  the  still 
secret  peace  treaty  terms  dealing  with  the 
disposition  of  ships  of  the  Italian  Pleet  may— 
when  published— strengthen  the  left. 

All  eastern  Europe  lies  behind  tbe  iron 
curtain,  and  Greece,  riven  by  strife,  is  the 
new  frontier.  The  Palestine  issue  is  stlil  un- 
settled, and  in  China  the  civil  war  is  increas- 
ing in  tempo. 

OtrOLE  nt  LIQXnDATIOM 

But  most  important  to  the  course  of  his- 
tory is  the  plight  of  BrlUln.  Winston 
Churchill  said  he  did  not  Intend  to  preside 
at  the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
that  is  what  la  occurring  today.  The  world's 
'Tax  Brittanlca"  was  kept  in  decades  past 
by  the  power  of  the  British  pound  and  the 
power  of  the  British  Pleet,  supplemented  by 
allies  and  a  small  but  efficient  Regular  Army 
scattered  over  half  the  world. 
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Today  the  power  of  the  BriUah 
lost    tt«    nuiglc.    and    the    British 
atrlpped  of  the  wealth  of  empire  and 
under  a  cniahlng  burden  of   taxatloi 
trytnff — In  ao  •conomlc  seiue^— to  pull 
wiirm  up  by  tbelr  booutrapa. 

Ttaia  meaiu  that  the  British  pound 
be  available  In  Greece  and 
of  the  earth  to  back  up  the 
wectem  civilization:   this  means. 
In  time,  the  reduction  In  size  of  the 
Army,    the    British    Navy,    the 
roree.  with  eooaeq|uent  creations,  unl 
All  them,  of  powar  vacuuma  In 
stable  regloaa  ot  the  earth. 

Nature  and  communism   abhor 
And  there  c^n  now  be  no  doubt:  Indeed 
has  never  been  serious  doubt  of  the 
aive  and  expanding  policy  of  the  Sovle 
ernment      Ccmmuntem.  as  practiced 
world  toduy.  Is  a  doctrine  of  fanatlca 
imwt.   Its  disciples  Justify  and   prea(fh 
pamtcl'jus  pblloaophy  that  the  ends 
anv  r»eans      As  long  as  such  a  gcverr 
hoUU  power  In  Moscow  there  can  be  ) 
or  lasting  oompromlae  with  the  values 
waatwn  clvUtatton  has  held  high  fo 
years. 

Yet  Rutsia  today  Is  far  weaker  th^n 
United  State*,  and  may.  Indeed,  long 
so.  unless  the  heart  and  aoul  and  s 
will  of  the  American  p*op*e  succumb 
cay.      Th«   lliiilans    do    not    yet    hal^e 
atomic  bomb,  and  many  of  their  key 
Uiea — despite  public  aaaertlons  to 
trary — are   considerably    more   ooncei  t 
and  vulnerable  than  are  oura. 
The  frantic  Honlaa  aaaich  (or 
thlrd-rau  atawli  arientlata 
coantdca 
■te  that  the  Soviet  la 
tram  achieving  the  atomic 
It  estimate — crlt  c 
-Indicates   that 
maf  hAve'the  bomb  and  a  fleet  of 
ftOO  to  IJOO  very  kmg-rangc  heavy 
to  carry  It  by  1060. 

The  RtaMtan*  have  virtuaUy  no  Nav  r 
Immediate  attempt  to  compensate 
OTtpmrlanty  at  aea  ta  confined  largely 
marine  development  and  constructloi 
on  German  designs. 

But   the   United  Statea  has  a   cl 
major  lead  In  the  air  and.  so  far  as 
teamed,  a  smaller    technotogleal   ad 
In  inlsallfs  and  other  new  weapons 
vantage  greatly  aided  by  the 
our  Induatry.    But  our  land  forces 
Indeed,  compared  even  with  the 
Army  of  Ruasla. 

IXJSSU  AVXBSX  TO  WAB 

Suaala   Is   economically   weak 
perienclng  severe  ahortagea 
food,  and  certainly  wants  no  major 
tb*  near  future.    But  there  u  no  doilbt 
hi?r  Government  will  take  advantage 
weakness    and    wUl    move    Into   an] 
vacuum. 

All    thla    meana   that    today    the 
Statea  and  Ruasla  are  (ace  to  face  In 
gte  for   the  world,   a   conflict  short 
but  a  struggle,  nevertheless,  that 
world  history.    The  weakness  o(  Britkin 
Prance,  and  the  virtual  dissolution 
rest  of  western  Ktirope  means  that  thi 
States,  and  only  the  United  Statea 
ble  ctf  sustaining   wenem  clvlllzatk  n 
It  ta  the  Inherent  tragedy  of  our 
few  of  the  American   people  seem 
•  sense  of  historical  responsibility 
own  personal  re^Kmslblllty  for  the 
history,  ot  the  national  responslbll  ty 
Inevitably  gom  with  the  power  and 

Today  we  have  In  real  truth  no 
over-all   mUltary  policy:   our  fighting 
hsBdtcapped  not  only  by 
tty  but  by  lai^  of  legtelaUan 
piecemeal  leglslaCtaB.     Thtn  i*  no 
and  complete  policy  to  guide  then 
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ganlzatlon  or  development  of  our   post-war 
forces. 

The  formulation  of  a  sound  and  well- 
rounded  military  policy,  which  will  provide 
effective  support  for  our  foreign  policy,  and 
promote  rtficiency  and  reasonable  economy 
is  probably  the  most  imporunt  Job  of  this 
iloa  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
memorial  of  the  Oregon  Legislature: 

House  Joint  Memorial  9 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Rejneamtatires  of  the  Vnitfd  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled: 

We.  your  memor.ahsis.  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlves  and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  in  legislative  session  a.'sembled.  most 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  (ol- 
lowa: 

Whereas  there  are  now  pending  In  the 
Congrcaa  of  the  United  States  of  America 
certain  measures  designed  to  atMllah  the 
present  method  ot  making  in  lieu  tax  p.y- 
menta  to  Statea  and  their  local  taxing  sub- 
divisions on  account  of  national  forest  lands 
and  other  real  property  owned  by  the  United 
States,  and  to  substitute  iherefor  a  system 
of  annua.  {Mymenta  based  on  equitable  per- 
centages o(  the  fair  value  of  such  lands;  and 

Whereas  such  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
unc  r  existing  Federal  statutes  are  baaed  on 
varying  percentages  of  the  receipts^  if  any. 
derived  from  the  administratlMi  of  siich 
property,  which  receipts  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year  and  provide  a  very  uncertain 
source  of  revenue  which  the  Iccal  taxing 
subdivisions  of  the  State  of  Oregon  are  un- 
able to  anticipate  or  forecast  with  any  de- 
gree of  acttiracy  in  order  that  they  may  be 
included  in  their  budgets  in  conformity  with 
local  constitutional  and  statutory  requlre- 
menta:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Beftresentatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  {the  Senate  jointly 
concumng  therein ) ,  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  and  it  hereby  is. 
memorialized,  and  this  Forty-fourth  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon  does 
hereby  petition  that  honorable  body  to  enect 
such  remedial  legislation  and  to  place  In  op- 
eration a  system  of  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
based  on  the  fair  value  of  national  forest 
lands  and  other  real  property  of  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  circumstances  win  permit; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  be.  and  he  hereby  is, 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative therein,  representing  the  people 
of  the  State  or  Oregon. 

Adopted  by  bouse  February  14.  1947. 
JoHK  H.  Hall. 
Speaker  of  Hotue. 
AdofMed  by  senaU  Febrxiary  31.  1947. 
If.  B.  CoBMVrr. 
President  of  Senate. 


Address  of  Attorney  General  Tom  C 
Clark 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3.  1947 

Mr.  MANSFIELIl  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  expend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  nclude  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Tom  C.  Clark.  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Statler 
Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1947: 

Commander  Starr.  Colonel  tunslcker.  and 
fellow  veterans,  the  honor  I  feel  on  being  In- 
vited to  address  you  is  wholesomely  tem- 
pered by  the  knowledge  that  *  ani  the  only 
no-star  "general"  present. 

I  am  proud  to  say,  nowever.  that  I.  too, 
am  a  veteran  of  our  coimtry's  armed  forces, 
war  before  last. 

More  important.  I  share  wlt^  y^u,  as  only. 
one  who  has  been  a  top  sergernt  himself  can' 
share  it.  the  resolve  that  for  our  sons  and 
daughters,  there  will  be  no  next  war. 

And  as  we  had  otir  problems  back  in  191S- 
19.  the  memory  of  those  disturbed  times 
gives  us  a  better  understanding  and  a 
fuller  tympathy  with  the  present  generation 
on  their  long,  long  trail  to  battlefields  over- 
seas, and  home  again. 

In  World  War  11,  you  know,  there  was  a 
bit  of  advice  that  gained  curreticy  among 
the  boya  in  the  Army.    It  went  like  this: 
If  it  moves,  salute  it. 
If  it  doean't  move,  pick  it  up. 
I(  you  cant  pick  it  up.  paint  it. 
Today,  with  those  boys   back  with  their 
families,  new  problems  con(ront  them.     And 
that    advice   has    been    changed    to    fit    tlie 
occasion.     Now   it  goes: 
If  it  cries,  change  it. 
U  it's  on  wheels,  buy  it. 
I(  it's  vacant,  rent  it. 
Since    the    time   of   Ocorge    Washington, 
whose  memory  we  honor  on  this  day,  the 
two  hundred  and  fifteenth  aiuxlversa  -y  of  hm 
birth,  the  domestic  problems  that  grow  out 
of  war,   the  economic  upheavals,  the  difd- 
cultiee  of  readjustment,  the  growls  and  the 
gripes,  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  in 
every  war  our  country  has  (otight. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
Washington  that  from  this  distance  down 
the  long  road  of  hisKKy,  we  are  sometimes 
in  danger  of  missing  the  truth  for  the 
cherry  trees  But  if  you  dig  back  into  the 
history  of  those  formative  days  of  our 
Nation,  you  will  find  there  the  same  war 
frauds,  the  same  profiteers,  the  same  rent 
gougers.  the  troubles  when  the  boys  cams 
home — counterparts  of  almost  every  situa- 
tion we  have  faced  In  the  aftermath  of  thij 
greatest  war  of  all. 

I  say  almost  every  situation.  But  this 
time  there  is  one  exception.  And  it  is  im- 
portant— so  important  that  for  the  world  of 
our  children.  It  means  the  making  or  the 
breaking. 

The  difference  this  time  is  that  we  have 
had  our  last  war  for  civilization.  We  can- 
not win  another  war.  If  there  is  a  next  war 
the  only  winners  will  be  the  moles,  the  tat:. 
and  the  carrion  thlnga  that  crawl  a  broken, 
sil'^nt  earth. 

This  we  know.  We  have  had  It  demon'- 
strated  to  us — most  fearfully.  And  nobody 
dlsagreea.  > 

The  Mtonlahlng  thing,  the  ahocklng  (hlBflL 
la  that  with  this  knowledge  before  thent 
aa  clearly  and  as  certainly  as  night  follower 
day.  there  can  be  so  many  among  \u  who 
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•re  doing  theii-  utmost  to  bring  on  just  such 
a  war. 

History  shows  us  that  there  are  several 
very  effective,  trled-aud-true  ways  to  bring 
on  war  In  the  world. 

One  Is  to  crawl  into  our  shell  and  tell 
ourselves  that  the  rest  of  the  world  can  go 
hang.  Every  time  we  have  tried  that  we 
have  found  ourselves  faced  with  Ben  Frank- 
lin's off-quoted  alternative — of  hanging  to- 
gether or  hanging  separately. 

Another  way  to  bring  on  war,  also  his- 
torically tested  and  found  practically  sure 
fire,  la  for  a  nation  to  squeeee  its  neighbors 
in  the  vice  of  its  own  greed — to  insist  on 
selling  to  them  without  buying  from  them; 
to  build  tariff  walls  over  which  they  cannot 
deliver  their  product,  thereby  creating  such 
economic  chaos  that  the  whole  world  be- 
comes engulfed  in  war. 

And  a  third  way — perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous way  of  all  to  rUk  a  war— is  to  ask 
for  it  by  being  unprepared  to  fight. 

This  was  as  true  in  the  day  of  Washing- 
ton as  it  is  now.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
authority  to  cite  than  the  Father  of  our 
country,  George  Washington,  who  said: 

"If  we  desire  to  avoid  Insult,  we  must  be 
able  to  repel  it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace- 
one  of  the  powerful  Instruments  of  our  rising 
prosperity— it  must  be  known  that  we  are 
at  all  times  ready  for  war." 

Again  and  again.  Washington  repeated  his 
warning  against  the  kind  of  "economy  "  that 
we  have  been  hearing  oT  late. 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  CfMigress 
In  1793,  he  said: 

•To  be  prepared  for  war  la  one  of  the 

most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace  ' 

In  a  letter  to  Klbrtdge  Oerry.  he  said : 

-There   U   nothing   so   likely   to   produce 

peace  as  to  be  well  prepared  to  meet  an 

enemy." 

OC  course  it  eosU  to  be  well  prepared  to 
meet  an  enemy.  Bven  after  sifting  out  the 
gold  braid,  the  frUls,  and  the  fruit  salad 
from  the  real  essenttala  of  national  defense 
and  cutting  to  the  booe— the  figure  U  high— 
some  $11,000,000,000. 

A  big  sum?  Of  course  it's  big.  So  b!g 
that  you  and  I  can't  see  around  it  in  one 
look.  But  so  is  the  explosion  of  an  atom 
bomb  big.  So  big  that  you  and  I  couldn't 
sven  look  at  It— not  twice  anyway— for  once 
makes  you  permanently  blind.  Little  wars 
aren't  fought  any  more — not  when  we  are 
drawn  Into  them.  We  can't  come  out  sec- 
ond. Another  Texan,  Gen.  Ira  Eaker,  put  it 
right  when  he  said:  "A  second-best  army 
la  like  a  second-best  poker  hand — and  it 
brings  the  same  result." 

Well,  some  folks  have  sat  themselves  down, 
taken  out  their  pencils,  and  begun  to  figure. 
Some  seem  to  think  they  know  l>etter  than 
the  men  of  the  high  command  who  led  our 
armed  forces  to  victory  In  World  War  II. 
They  must  think  that  men  like  General 
Elsenhower  and  General  Marshall  and  Ad- 
mU-al  Nlmltz  and  Admiral  Leahy  didn't  know 
their  business. 

And  Just  to  show  you  how  little  Elsen- 
hower and  Marshall  und  Nimltz  and  Leahy 
knew  about  It,  these  people,  with  their  lit- 
tle pencils,  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
armed  forces  should  have  only  $6,000,000,000. 
Yes,  sir,  almost  In  half.  Marshall  and  Elsen- 
hower and  Nlmltz  and  Leahy  on  those  fig- 
ures would  be  off  by  almost  60  percent! 

Now  If  you  do  believe  that,  then  you  must 
agree  that  we  ought  to  fire  Elsenhower,  Mar- 
shall, Nlmltz,  and  Leahy.  We  ought  to  com- 
bine the  armed  forces — both  tanks,  both 
ships,  and  all  three  guns — and  make  these 
pencil  pushers  the  generalissimos.  If  we 
are  to  have  any  such  2-cent  army,  they  de- 
serve the  high  command,  for  they  certainly 
exhibit  penny  wisdom. 

The  wisdom  of  George  Washington  has 
been  proved  time  and  again,  but  never  was  It 
more  applicable  than  at  this  moment.  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  Marshall  U  about  to 


meet  the  spokesmen  for  the  leading  powers 
that  were  allied  with  us  In  winning  the  war. 
The  American  people  are.  at  this  moment, 
friends  with  the  world.  There  Is  no  war  In 
the  offing.  But  friendly  nations,  engaging 
In  the  give-and-take  that  we  call  diplomacy, 
seldom  see  the  world  and  Its  problems  eye  to 
eye.  They  seek  meeting  grounds  somewhere 
between  original  viewpoints  that  may  be  far 
apart. 

That  is  the  case  today.  Our  Secretary  of 
State  is  undertaking  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  other  powers  on  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  postwar  problems — the  prob- 
lem of  Germany.  History,  perhaps  destiny 
Itself,  is  in  the  making  in  this  hoiir. 

But  our  neighbor  nations,  peace-seeking 
though  they  may  be,  will  deal  with  us  realis- 
tically. If  we  approach  them  as  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth,  they  will  deal 
with  us  In  one  way.  But  make  no  mistake 
about  this,  my  friends — If  we  approach  them 
as  a  third-rate  power,  they  will  deal  with  us 
in  quite  another  way. 

Yes;  we  are  strong.  But  our  strength  as 
of  this  moment  is  not  what  counts.  If  we 
adopt  a  course  now  that  points  In  the  direc- 
tion of  a  third-rate  status  for  America,  our 
neighbors  will  not  be  ignorant  of  that  fact. 
They  will  know.  And  they  will  anticipate. 
And  our  spokesmen  wUl  very  Boaa  discover 
that  America's  opinion,  Anoerica's  bo|>e, 
America's  will,  has  lost  weight  In  the  world. 
When  we  contrast  the  world  of  Washing- 
ton's day  with  the  world  as  we  find  It.  there 
Is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  the  responslbUl- 
tles  and  the  perils  of  the  United  States  of 
ftmsrirs  are  now  Inuneasurab'y  more  vast. 
Tou  who  have  served  with  our  forces  over- 
seas know  that  not  only  Is  the  world  todsy 
a  smaller  one  in  every  sense  than  It  was  in 
1778.  but  that  our  stake  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity throughout  the  world  is  tremendously 
grestcr.  The  oceans  on  either  side  of  \u 
are,  in  comparison,  but  lakes.  And.  of  course, 
the  pathways  of  the  air  not  only  invite  the 
universal  spread  of  trade  and  commerce,  but 
are  pathways  for  the  new  weapons  which  man 
has  created  Our  first  emphasis  in  this  new 
world  must  be  upon  extending  the  benefits 
ot  trade  and  eommerce,  so  that  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  peace  and  amicable  rela- 
tionships rest  can  exist  throughout  the  en- 
tire globe. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  resporulbilities 
which  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  se- 
curity throughout  the  world  impose  upon 
this  Nation,  and  upon  the  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  deserve  a  place  of  equal 
prominence.  The  preservation  of  peace, 
through  tbe  United  Nations,  imposes  a  con- 
tinuing duty  upon  us.  In  the  Interest  of 
peace  itself,  we  must  remain  strong. 

President  Truman  is  also  studying  the 
problem  of  universal  training  for  the  youth 
of  this  country.  We  all  know  the  path  which 
we  have  followed  in  the  past  of  prepiu-lng 
for  war  after  war  had  descended  upon  us. 
We  all  know  the  disasters  and  tragedies  that 
have  resulted  from  that  policy.  In  an  atomic 
age  we  cannot  afford  to  gamble  with  fate. 
We  must  take  steps  to  Insure  preparedness 
on  the  part  of  the  men  who  will  be  called 
upon  as  citizen  soldiers  to  share  In  our  de- 
fense if  war  comes — we  cannot  afford  to  rely 
solely  upon  a  small  standing  army.  The 
details  of  the  President's  program  are  now 
being  formulated.  I  believe  he  plans  to  send 
a  message  to  the  Congress  on  that  subject 
In  the  near  future.  But  I  am  sure  that  one 
of  the  keystones  of  the  President's  view  of 
imlversal  training  Is  the  training  it  will 
give,  not  solely  In  military  science,  but  in 
the  broad  factors  of  character  building  By 
this  I  mean  those  factors  which  will  come 
from  emphasis  upon  cltlBenship,  physical  fit- 
ness, cooperation  and  teamwork. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned for  the  past  2  years  over  the  problem 
of  Juvwiile  delinquency.  The  postwar  world 
is  a  harsh  (me.  It  has  produced  a  vast  num- 
ber of  problems  for  the  youth  of  America. 


I  have  tried  to  do  my  part  in  extending  a 
helping  hand  to  young  men  and  women  who 
have  fallen  prey  to  Its  temptetions.  I  think 
real  progress  is  being  made  by  the  many 
State  and  local  organizations  that  are  work- 
ing on  this  problem.  At  the  same  tlaae.  I 
think  that  one  of  the  great  contributions  the 
Federal  Government  can  make  along  this  line 
is  to  provide  a  system  of  universal  training 
which  will  provide  real  and  substantial  bene- 
fits for  the  3?oung  men  participating  In  it. 

It  was  George  Waahlnigton  who.  when  the 
war  had  been  won,  tcdd  the  Governors  of 
the  States: 

"7  will  apeak  to  your  Excellencies  the 
lan^ege  of  free^.om  and  of  security  with- 
out disfTUise — there  are  four  things  which 
I  humbly  conceive  are  essential  to  the  well 
being.  I  may  even  venture  to  say.  to  the 
existence,  of  the  United  States,  as  an  in- 
dependent power: 

"First,  an  indissoluble  union  of  the  States 
under  one  Federal  head. 

"Second,  a  regard  of  public  Jtistlce. 

"Third,  the  adoption  of  a  proper  peace 
establishment;  and 

"Fourth,  the  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and 
friendly  disposition  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  which  will  induce  them  to 
forget  their  local  prejudices  and  policies;  to 
make  those  mutual  concessions  which  are 
requisite  to  the  general  prosperity;  and  in 
some  Instances  to  sacrifice  their  individual 
advantages  to  the  Interest  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Indeed  we  do  have  an  indissoluble  Union. 
We  gave  mtich  of  our  Uood  to  achieve  this 
in  the  liattle  between  the  Sutea. 

As  to  public  jiutice.  Washington's  second 
essential.  I  have  much  to  do  with  that. 

We  now  face  two  great  menaces  in 
America — fascism  and  communisoi.  Both 
•re  totalitarian,  antirelicious.  aad  BWie- 
riallstic.  In  (act.  they  wear  the  same  cloak. 
Both  arc  the  opposite  to  the  American  way 
ot  life.  U  other  folks  want  oommuntsm, 
let  them  have  It.  But  It  has  no  place  here 
with  us  in  America. 

Tou  met  the  Hitler  and  Mussolini  brands 
o(  Fascism  snd  de(eated  them  on  the  battle- 
field. We  must  ariae  and  (ocus  the  spot- 
light ot  public  opinion  upon  Red  and 
Black  fascism  and  buUd  up  barriers  of  com- 
mon decency  through  which  it  cannot 
penetrete. 

You  defeated  dictatorship  with  bullets — 
and  we  can  defeat  Eed  and  Black  commun- 
ism with  bralna.  lA^t  crime,  we  cannot 
permit  America  to  become  Infested  with  Its 
malignant  growth.     I  count  on  you  to  help. 

And  now  for  the  fourth  and  lart  esaentlal 
as  outlined  by  Washington.  We  must.  In- 
deed, cast  aside  our  prejudices  and  hatreds. 
There  is  no  place  here  for  intolerance  and 
bigotry.  America  la  made  up  of  all 
nationalities. 

As  Waahlngton  so  aptly  put  it,  we  must 
sacrifice  our  individual  advantages  to  the 
interest  of  the  commimlty.  Our  country 
cannot  be  divided  by  individual  greed.  We 
must  act  and  we  shall  act  for  the  best 
Interest  of  all  the  people. 

I  pray  God  that  In  this  fateful  hour  the 
will  and  the  wladom  of  George  Washington 
will  prevail. 


Shall  We  S«Te  $6,600,000,0007 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxnfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RKPRBSBNTATIVX8 

Mondat,  March  3,  1947 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
<»o,  I  include  the  f  oUowing  radio  address 
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by  the  distinguished  former  Memter  of 
tiM  House.  "The  Oentlenum  Pnui  In- 
diana." Mr  PettengUl : 

Smau.  Ws  Savi  96.000.000  .000? 

Laat  TtiunfUT  th«  Houat  ol  Repratenta- 

tlvaa  votad  to  rvduca  apcnaing  nait  y  at  by 

Thay  <1UI  Utta  to  avoM    aaru 


ba  tka  in 


or 


vtu 


thit 


y  3U 


With 
Ro  Mevel 
theic 


li 


St  ilea 


of  Um  tvo  or  thra*  largaat 

'TtM  natloual  bud(t«t  u  out  ot  contitat 
taai  Cuogiaaa.  wtttk  ttoa  backing  ot  tiM 
«Mi  Maaubttah  eontrol  o««r  aipaMIUttx^ 
pM  ua  on  tha  aound  ra»d  of  pnying 
mmt  lightening  tha  tax  load.     *     * 
H«  iMadtng  tor  aartoua  trouMa." 
MUM  you.  they  do  not  a«y  «• 
troubla     They  my  we  wUl  hara  trouble 
laaa     Tha  problem,   tha   bank   aaya 
aroua*  the  people  to  tlte  danger 
■Mj  rtamand  and  aupport  action  b' 
*    Thara  tou  have  It — tinteaa 
aetton. 
yiaatdant  Truman  dedaree:  "Then 
Justification  now  (or  tax  reduction 
aee  about  that.     Lat'a  compare  aome 
Till— 11  a  daaaiite  tor  your  money 
last   paacatlma   year   iinder    Mr 
Tbat  was  tha  year   1939.  when 
•tttl    g.000.000    unemployed    to    be 
wharaaa  now  the  Nation  U  at  work. 

In  1930  the  Federal  Oovernmem 
gO.000.000.000  This  coming  year  M 
man  demands  937.500.000.000. 

This  Is  (our  tlmca  as  much  as  Mr 
▼ctt  spent.     It  will  average  tl.OOO 
tor   every   tamlly   in    the   United 
America. 

Mr  Trtnnan  demands  three  tlroea 
as   Mr.    Roosevelt    (or    running    the 
House   and   Its  staff.     Do   you    thin^ 
tiny  bit  o(  that  might  be  saved? 

VAST  LABoa  DErAanturr  rvm 

Mr.  Tru.Tian  demands  (our  times 
aa  Mr.  Roosevelt  (or  running  the 
of  Labor.     What  has  that  Departme  i 
IMa  past  year  on  the  matter  o( 
strlkaa — to  justKy  striking  ua  now 
Umaa  aa  much  as  in  1999? 

Mr.  Truman  demands  13  times  as 
Ifr.  Rooeevelt  (or  running  the 
otOammerce.   That,  you  will  recall 
Barry  Hopkins'  and  Henry  Wallace's 
m(nt.     Do   you    think    the    Depart 
C^ninexce  might  get  along  next  year 
Ing  out  o(  your  pockets  Just  a  llttl 
thing  leas  than  13  times  as  much  i 
Hopkins  spent  running  it? 

Mr.  Truman  demands  IS  time*  aa 
Mr.  nooaevelt  (or  public  housing 
community   (aciUtlaa      Do  you 
mlfbt  poaalbly  aquaaaa  by  with  lew 
umm  wiMt  w$»  apent  on  the  various 
towna  of  tiM  llaowv«H  «ra? 

Now.  It  t  war*  wMnpAnnf  Mr 
wbat  waa  apent  by  Calvtn  Cuoltdge  oi 
Cleveland.  Mr  TVUMM  might  have 
ment.   Hut  the  ooipariaon  la  with  Mi 
V«l%  «IM»,  wiUMMil  «  war,  fma  Ui» 
•t««iw  of  pMUM  runda  Um  worM 

lUMVA  MMI  ViM,  In  i  |«Mt 

Mw  York.  lUMl  It  ftm  m  fr— idwti , 
Um  r9«l  ev«ry  on*  o(  Umm  It  y—n 
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and 
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BAT  WQUB  4Nb  Tm*«  MONtV 

W«u.  Umim  m*  pm  «  ttw  01  u^a 
fgwrwumy  HijMM  »*  »  uwwwm 
imivtiwib.  Hv  IMM  M»mber«  of 
Wnm  |M  tlllMI  tatl  rail  are  ahow) 
•f  pltymt  Ml  «uh  iiM  bur«au«r 

■|||||  WM|t 

9\  «  )Ulvy  Itnia  mmginw  u* 

MiM«IUI  TAMg.  «IM  IB  Mm  lUM V  •^ 
iMtUMMMI  HH|,    TMM  IB  BtMiruw 
ApMHftlttM  OHMilt«M,  BMI  I* 
lit  »  MMM  It  <i  m%%%  IMM 
OMMIMi  !•  §•»     T4Mni    lella   ua 

Wuktmptm  mm  v^t  ii>e  ota  ha* 
MffM  i»iMng  14  000  a  y«Ar  aittt  \\\ 
IM  iMtMMI  ivaa  llMA  H.OOO,    *  Mute 
pm«t«B,'*^BB  M  [h^M  It. 
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They  have  123  eeoaomliU.  147  accountants, 
168  lawyers,  and  g  htatactena.  in  the  Waah- 
iBgton  oflk*. 

8U  hiatonaxw.  One  hlatwian.  Woodrow 
WUaon,  wrote  an  etgbt>volume  hutory  ot  the 
whole  United  SUtaa— from  Cbristopber  Co- 
lumbua  on  down.  One  hlstortaA.  Oibbon. 
wroM  the  monuBMnul  Rlatory  ot  the  Rise 
and  rail  ot  the  Rooaa  Bmpir*.  coverlim  300 
years. 

But  OPA  haa  aU  btatoriani.  WnalUngton 
la  running  out  of  the  ear*  wtUi  bialtorlana. 
Yet  Mr  Truntan  tells  ua  that  w*  cgnt  cut 
taxaa  a  single  dime. 

WAKS  V9  TO  TIB  raCTB 

I  told  you  g  weeks  ago  that  you  b«%'e  got 
to  wake  up  to  the  tact  that  your  Federal 
Oovemment  baa  become  a  htig*  racket,  pad- 
ding pay  rolla  juat  aa  Tammany  and  Frank 
Hague,  and  the  Hlnky  Dinks  and  the  Bath- 
houae  Johns  padded  their  pay  rolls,  and  (or 
the  same  reaaon — to  keep  theraselvea  In 
power.  Here  Is  proo(  on  that  point.  At- 
torney General  Clark  told  a  congtaaslonal 
committee  the  other  day  that  whenever  a 
bureau  chie(  wants  a  promotion — snd  that, 
of  course,  U  all  the  time— he  hires  a  bigger 
suff  so  as  to  look  important. 

Well.  o(  course,  everybody  who  has  been 
In  Washington  s  month  knows  that  Is  true, 
but  It  is  mighty  refreshing  (or  one  Cabinet 
officer  to  admit  it.  and  I  commend  Mr.  Clark 
tor  hla  frankness  and  honesty.  He  is  turn- 
ing out  to  be  the  best  Attorney  General  we 
have  had  in  blue  moon.  The  way  he  Inter- 
vened, no  doubt  with  President  Truman's 
approval,  in  the  portal -to -portal  rac*et.  and 
atood  up  to  John  L.  Lewis  In  the  coal  strike 
de.-:erves  s  vote  ot  thanks. 

But  to  return  to  what  happens  to  your 
money — your  pay  envelope.  We  are  leaking 
money  all  over  this  globe. 

Now.  I  know,  a  lot  of  people  go  around 
on  tiptoe  and  say.  "We  can  disagree  on  do- 
mestic policy,  but  we've  got  to  be  united  on 
foreign  policy."  I  say.  "Why?  And  on  what 
subjects?  Foreign  policy  costs  money  Just 
the  same  as  domestic  policy."  Now.  listen  to 
this: 

Italy  Is  asking  tlOO.COO.OOO  from  us.  That 
is  the  very  same  amount  Russia  Is  extracting 
from  Italy.  We  pay  Italy  BIOO.OOO.OOO.  Italy 
turns  It  over  to  Rtissla.  Not  only  that,  but 
Italy  must  pav  gias.OOO.OOO  additional  to 
Tugoalavia,  which  la  run  by  Stalin's  stooge, 
Tito,  who  shot  down  our  airmen. 

All  told,  we  have  contributed  Bl.OOO  000.000 
in  goods  and  services  to  Italy  since  she  quit 
fighting.  A  quarter  of  that  billion  Italy  must 
pay  over  to  build  up  communism  In  Europe 
under  treaties  which  we  are  a  party  to. 

ABMiNo  A  paoartmvi  roif 

Having  done  that  to  build  up  Communist 
Ru^a.  we  next  demand  unlveraai  miUUry 
ci>nacription  ot  Amertonn  foutb  an<i  glLOOO.* 
gOO.OQO  mr  national  4MMlw.  when  the  only 
nation  we  may  \\—4  to  tttfend  against  for  a 
Hmg  time  is  Communlal  Ruaata. 

Doee  that  make  any  aanae  to  yon? 

When  anybody  In  WBtlilgtlon  BbM  UMl  «U 
tba  vttrkiitt«Mn  an^l  fbrwMtt  Mg4  bbImoI 
MM'Mna  III  Ameriea  who  pay  ana  p«^  i^n<l  P^< 
mtm  hUAh  theu  moutlM  on  for*t|n  polity, 
liny— Num. 

I  claim  that  the  little  homea  all  over  Amer« 
|«  who  turniah  the  boys  who  do  the  dying 
In  furelgn  wars,  ha>'e  the  right  to  kitow  what 
la  gtHna  on  lu  tortlgu  pi>Ucy  antl  ga«  judg* 
mea  on  It.  »n4  4lon1  tnmrf  to  iB  given 
the  ''b\iBh*htMli"  by  gnytaHy— Dbmomi  or 

|I«|>UM1««U, 

Ab  •  NMttgt  ot  f««t,  y««i  miML  m  imi* 
Httm  fey  tBiM»<lng  UMt  9t«ry  O^mmiMbi, 

attg  MM^OWMBVUIIBl,  III  ih«  «UI||  SBMrt* 
niMit  »n4  In  bU  otltn  «#»«« imentB  M  mbIm^I 
WUl  before  auvitUer  ««*ll  |ubb  by, 

tlMTO  IB  a  strtMtg  artumeni  r>«r  apanilng 
MIlMnB  of  gollara  ne«t  year  t^^•  inllllary  ap* 
IMMlillgM  IS  feggp  OMJMnviniat  RlMiala  tr\Mn 
mil  Mi  giVtV  tto  ««VM.  Bill  If  that  la  to. 
wHy  BlMUM  «•  ipMid  MottBy  paylni  Ih*  boI* 


arlee  ot  Communist  termltea  and  stoogaa  right 
In  our  own  Government  buPdinga?  Tbat  we 
are  doing  that,  yuu  have  the  word  ot  former 
Senator  La  Follette.  ot  Wiscooaln. 

Well,  here's  another  sweet  morsel— the 
Post  Ofllce  Department.  It's  running  in  the 
red.  too.  Preaident  Truman  demands  that 
poaul  ratea  be  Increased.  He  la  abaolutely 
right  on  that  it  the  deficit  is  uot  due  to 
InefBciency  and  waste.    But  here's  the  point : 

ro«T  omcs  in  tkb  am 

Americai  SocialUta  point  to  the  Poet  Office 
Department  as  exihiblt  A  in  favor  of  Oovem* 
ment  ownership  ot  busineaa.  and  the  pollti* 
cal  management  of  bualneaa. 

Let's  look  at  exhibit  A: 

Do  you  know  that  during  ttao  post  IN 
years  the  poet  office  haa  oporatwl  at  a  ptofit 
only  7  percent  ot  the  time  and  at  a  loaa  99 
percent  ot  the  time? 

Do  you  know  that  In  aecond-  and  third- 
elaaa  mail,  In  parcel  post,  money  orders,  reg- 
istered mall.  Insured  mail,  special  deliver", 
and  c.  o.  d.  service,  the  Government  is  losing 
money  in  every  one  of  them?  And  this,  when 
the  postal  business  Is  on  the  boom? 

Do  you  know  that  first-class  letter  mall  la 
the  only  branch  ot  the  post  office  that  pays 
Its  way.  and  that  It  does  so  only  because  It 
Is  a  monopoly  by  statute,  as  the  law  fortHda 
any  private  enterprise  to  compete  with  It  in 
carrying  first-class  mall?  Well,  that  is  the 
(act.  But  l(  the  post  office  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample o(  socialism  In  action.  111  take  vanilla. 

When  John  Wanamaker  was  Postmaster 
General  he  said  the  Government  could  save 
several  hundred  million  dollars  s  year  if  it 
turned  the  mail  business  over  to  private  en- 
terprise, which  cant  charge  its  losses  to  you 
and  there(ore  has  to  keep  the  leaks  plugged 
up.  But.  o(  course,  l(  we  did  that  we'd  have 
to  get  someone  else  to  hand  out  the  political 
plums  beside  the  Postmaster  General. 

SOME    EXCZLLXNT    TESTIIIONT 

Can  we  run  the  country  tor  B«.000,000.000 
less?  Here  are  four  men  who  ought  to  know. 
Every  one  of  them  served  as  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  three  of  them  In  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  They  know  the 
Inside  of  Government  finance:  they  know 
how  the  bureaucrats  pad  their  estimates  with 
a  big  margin  to  spare.  These  four  men  are 
Thomas  Jefferson  Coolldge,  Arthur  Ballan- 
tine.  John  W.  Hanes,  and  Roswell  Magtll. 
They  Join  in  saying  that  a  B6.000.000.000  cut 
leaves  "more  than  enough  to  run  the  Federal 
Government." 

What  is  $6,000,000,000?  Look  at  It  this 
way:  If  a  man  earns  Bl  an  hour,  40  hours  a 
week,  and  has  atoady  work  for  fiO  years  from 
the  time  he  Is  ao  until  he  becones  3  score 
and  10,  he  will  earn  •100,000. 

This  ahcws  that  Bl. 000  000.000  reprosrnU 
the  uninterrupted  lifriiine  work  of  10,000 
men.  Six  Ixilion  dollars  are  the  life  earnlntB 
of  90,000  men  So,  Instead  of  talking  about 
•aving  B6.000  000.000,  let  ua  aak  whetbfr  wo 
want  to  aave  the  lifetime  toil  of  90,000  men. 
In  fact,  aa  they  would  need  at  l«Mt  90  p«r« 
Boni  of  whAt  they  earned  to  live  on.  and 
BOttld  pay  no  more  than  90  percent  lu  wltb« 
holding  taxesx  you  would  need  900,000  men. 

TM1)t«  ABOtrr  TNIB  aiNTtNTtt 

Wouldn't  yttu  think  a  long  time  be^Mre  ten* 
tenring  30u  oou  yovmg  u\»n  to  a  lUe  sentencg 
to  aum>v>ri  1  year  B  wa»(v  in  Waahlngton? 

l»o  It  all  BOgM  iowu  tu  this:  Now  mVMh  Of 
whBt  yuu  BMlM  BTB  yvu  wtlltng  to  turn  ovor 
to  the  QovornmBnt  to  spend,  or  lu  waatBf 
Tl\«t  la  up  to  y<\\)  DiMl't  IblAll  VOII  MB  Mf* 
leaa  in  this  maiter  T»U  yow  09llfrt99M«ll 
what  you  want  him  lo  «io  Till  him  in  word* 
nf  one  aylUMe  T«U  him.  "Mtop  WMtB,  Mb* 
du«^  the  (lebi,  Cut  my  imbb,"  Join  or 
organia*  lanpayBre'  citmmlilBBB,  DIb«\mb  ihiB 
RtBilor  lit  laW  Mhlutt  ntMllntB— oil  kUvda  of 
MMtlngB.    WriiB  iBitBTB  lo  yotw  loBol  popgr. 

MaaMmbBT  thM.  Iv«ry  tM  «ut  BgMonM  H 
9  iNMtB  ihrreaae  f<vr  y^ni  IVBry  «0BI9  ol  Oov* 
BfnMeni  mousy  U  UeductBd  INM  |9\ir  pgy 
onvBlopg. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  Missotnu 

IN  THI  ROUSK  OF  RBPRBSBMTATIVSS 

Mondav.  March  i.  1947 

Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  lenve  gmnted  to  extend 
toi'  remarks  in  the  Rgcoko.  I  include  the 
following  addi^ss  of  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  in  St.  Louis  on  February  24: 

Through  this  historic  city  flowed  the  pio- 
neer energy  that  expanded  the  Nation  l>eyond 
the  plaina  and  mounuins  to  the  Pacific.  Our 
naUonal  history,  short  in  years,  rich  In  mani- 
fold development  and  growth,  has  been  17 
decades  crammed  with  achievement.  Men 
and  women,  inspired  by  faith  in  man's  dig- 
nity, goaded  by  conviction  in  man's  responsi- 
bility, labored  that  this  land  might  be  a 
better  hom?  for  those  who  followed  them. 

Because  every  American  generation  at- 
tacked its  problems  with  fresh  vigor,  we  have 
peopled  a  continent,  subdued  its  prairies  and 
wilderness,  tamed  its  rivers,  and  devoted  its 
resources  to  the  betterment  of  those  who 
dwell  In  it.  The  concepts  ot  government,  de- 
signed by  our  forefathers  to  assure  all  men 
freedom,  Justice,  and  equality  before  the 
law,  have  been  sustained  and  amplified  In 
this  land  of  vast  resources  so  that  the  United 
States  Is  today  the  world's  mop.t  prominent 
citadel  of  human  rights  and  the  greatest 
provider  ot  human  opportimlty. 

Prom  the  days  of  the  fur  trade  and  the 
settlers'  wagon  trains  St.  Louis  has  tunneled 
and  fed  our  epic  westward  growth.  Through- 
out Its  colorful  history,  this  city  and  the 
Army  were  In  closest  association.  Here  was 
Port  Bellefontalne,  our  first  Army  post  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  was  the  operating 
base  for  the  soldiers  who  explored  the  West 
and  later  harnessed  its  rivers.  Here  lived  and 
served  great  military  leaders — Grant,  in  the 
dark  days  of  Hardscrabble  Farm;  Lee,  as  river 
engineer  and  cavalry  commander  at  Jefferson 
Barracks.  Not  far  away  were  born  and  reared 
two  of  our  modern  military  great— Pershing 
and  Bradley — and  the  Army's  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  President.  To  every  so'.dler  St 
Louis  brings  memories  ot  those  who  served 
before  him;  to  every  American  St.  Louis  sym- 
boliaes  the  spirit  and  will  that  built  a  great 
NaUon. 

OOALS  or  TNB  TVTVn 

Today  the  future  holds  for  vis  goals  that 
gKBBBd  our  paat  accon\pliahments  and  it  Im- 
poBBB  r«BponalblllUeB  weighty  beyond  thoee 
m-B  hBVB  borne, 

Twice  in  our  gentrtUon  we  hBve  had  to 
d«(Bnd  our  htriuge  by  roBort  to  arm*.  The 
time  approaohBB.  howevBr.  when  resort  to 
arma  may  Ibbyb  the  wUdBme«  as  the  only 
oonquBTor,  But  tba  «eruinty  la  alao  hBre 
that  If  ^e  can  ellminatB  wart  from  tha  tace 
of  the  earth  this  country  and  all  the  world 
can  reach  new  helghu  of  pnwperlty  iind 
happluBBB,  exceeding  avon  the  mi>et  aaitguine 
droamB  of  our  foi^ebeare, 

iBlWBan  ua  and  the  atuinment  of  all  th* 
ItopBB  reitreeenied  in  a  permanently  peaceful 
world  ruitB  a  tuituoua  and  vven  dan||e^>ua 
path;  ItB  Buoctaatul  negotl«tlon  will  dem«ud 
all  x^'B  have  <\t  taiih  in  oui-bbIybb  and  lu  dB« 
imH'racy,  all  th*  l»bi»T  \4  our  ht^rte  and 
minds  and  b*>diea;  all  our  moral  and  malarial 
Btveniith.  dhould  wb  faliar  lu  our  toiward 
inar\vU  ivr  ahiik  our  dtity  we  jBopaNll9B  Mt 
only  wttiid  i>aa««  but  uur  veiy  aHlatOAOB. 

A  ettldlar^B  huuea  fitr  ilie  dawu  ut  eternal 
paaoe  are  iMiaalbiy  more  vivid  than  Ihoae  of 
men  who  abvb  uoI  Uvad  throUHh  tht  nighi- 
mai^  of  ihB  battleneld  Mortovar,  tha 
loldlar,  lllie  all  olheia,  renlidN  Ihat  aaeutlty, 
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in  the  absolute  sense,  cannot  be  a^Heved  by 
force.  Its  perfect  sUte  can  never  be  attained 
by  any  naUon  until  it  is  enjoyed  by  all. 
whicli  wlU  mean  that  armed  torcea.  beyond 
policing  elemenU.  will  be  tore\>ef  gone.  But 
untU  a  truly  effective  organiiation  can  be 
fully  trusted  our  own  relaUve  aecurlty  mtHt 
reat  firmly  in  our  own  bands.  There  la  no 
bright  future  for  the  slack  or  the  fatuously 
complacent  among  nations.  There  is  no 
security  tor  those  who  aby  at  iU  burden. 
Security  is  the  reaaon  for  tbe  Army's  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  early  days  ot  the  West  the  Army 
was  a  neighborly  force  that  intimately  aanred 
the  ptople.  It  protected  tham  dally  and 
assUted  in  many  fields.  Its  strength  and 
composition,  based  on  the  needs  ot  the  grow> 
Ing  naUon,  were  relauvely  easy  to  compute. 
On  our  coasts  were  a  limited  number  ot  vital 
points  exposed  to  destruction  or  capture,  re- 
quiring a  definite  num)>er  ot  men  and  gtus 
for  their  defense.  Against  Indian  forays  a 
measurable  number  of  poets  and  soldiers 
were  needed.  There  was.  then,  no  possibility 
of  lightning  attack  that  could  obliterate  a 
city,  cripple  an  army,  or  shatter  a  fleet. 

It  U  still  the  same  Army,  a  protective  cloak 
for  the  pfcople  It  serves,  designed  and  tailored 
for  their  security  requirements.  But  It  grows 
Increasingly  difficult  to  state,  at  a  given  time, 
exactly  what  constitutes  adequate  defense. 
Every  changing  factor  in  the  global  situa- 
tion— the  mood  of  an  international  confer- 
ence, the  outcome  of  a  test-tube  experiment, 
the  discovery  of  a  mineral  lode,  even  the 
abundance  of  an  annual  harvest — each  of 
these  has  its  Impact  on  our  security  in  a  world 
where  Isolation  Is  Impossible. 

One  example  is  at  your  very  door.  Today 
hunger  stalks  many  sections  of  the  earth, 
and  when  men  are  themselves  starving  and 
see  before  their  eyes  their  famUies  and  loved 
ones  wasting  away  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  peace 
and  freedom  and  the  rule  of  right.  No  excess, 
no  act  that  we  nominally  class  as  crime  vrtll 
balk  man,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
from  attempts  to  satisfy  this  basic  need. 

Here,  virtually  at  the  confluence  of  the 
three  great  river  valleys  that  produce  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  world's  food,  you  are 
widely  insulated  by  distance  from  direct  con- 
tact with  these  hungry  areas.  Nevertheless, 
there  Is  a  clear  and  Inescapable  relationship 
l>etween  the  Missouri  farm,  world  subllity, 
and  your  Army's  responsibilities. 

QtTxsnoN  or  akmks  sicusitt 
No  sane  American,  aware  ot  the  world's 
need  for  our  sUbilixing  influence,  denies  the 
eeaentlal  role  of  armed  strength  tor  our  own 
security  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
The  important  question  is  how  much,  for 
likewise  no  one  denlee  the  crying  need  for 
eoonomy.  Neither  of  these  conflicting  re- 
qulremenU  can  be  Ignored:  In  every  mlliury 
activity  and  project  tbay  must  be  considered 
together. 

■coixomy.  Insofar  at  It  eonllnes  expendi- 
tures to  easentlaU  and  requires  thrifty  and 
cartful  administration.  Is  always  naoBaaary, 
whether  we  are  concerned  with  the  gMUBBfB 
inant  of  a  household  or  city  or  army.  For 
example,  a  prolualon  ot  military  uosta,  once 
necessary  for  the  protection  ckf  nioneera. 
should  now  be  rvvtaoltdated  lu  the  luterBSU 
of  economical  admlnlatraituu  and  proCaa* 
•loital  emolency.  tvery  Army  activity  should 
be  held  under  a  critical  eye  to  dctarmine  that 
aatlstactlon  ot  national  uaadB  dOBB  not  pro- 
vida  axcuse  for  indulgaitca  Ua  dafMasa  ai^and- 
lug,  Thara  is  no  risk  or  iniUBt  In  such  aeon* 
tmty,  Qulta  ih»  (Kmuaryi  but  ueivhar  Ib 
ihBTB  any  acnitomy  In  mllliBry  nakBdnBBB. 
Tlma  and  again  we  hBva  proved  tha  Btafiar- 
l)\g  BMiravaganca  of  itauuy-wise  policisa 

Itrangth,  howavar,  Bvan  military  atraugth 
In  IIB  naritiweet  aense,  due*  uot  spriim  mWeiy 
from  money  luvasied  lu  lauM  and  plauas  and 
BhipB.  U  mmBB  tnm  Iha  iniagraiad  pur- 
poBBB,  alTort  and  iiMiour«BB  9(  a  wnola  nation, 
fn  war  ii  was  unity  ot  purpoBB  that  providad 
Ub  Nauoo*9  powar  lo  axacuta  lU  aUbB;  tl  «99 


the  co(^>eration  ot  indxistry.  Oovemment 
and  the  armed  servicee  ot  Ubor,  capiUl.  and 
noanagement:  of  scientlsu.  farmers,  and 
fighters  that  produced  the  mighty  instru- 
ment of  victory. 

In  peace,  it  is  only  as  we  achieve  coordina- 
tion batwaen  the  protasalonal  duties  of  tba 
armed  sorvioes  and  tbe  eonesrtod  brains  and 
sklllB  of  science  and  of  all  indusUy  that  w« 
can  be  roasonably  able  to  protect  ouraelvea. 
Iforaovar.  only  through  continuing  public  In- 
terest can  we  achieve  effectix-e  detente  at 
minimum  expense.  These  things  are  your 
buslnees  as  much  as  mine;  all  ot  \tt  pay  tor 
them  and  are  protected  by  them. 

By  wise  governmental  policy  we  are  daft* 
nltely  committed  to  the  temporary  control 
ot  the  nations  which  brought  on  the  recent 
caudysm,  eradicating  for  the  foreeeeable  fu- 
ture, not  only  the  capacity  but  the  will  for 
aggrotsion.  These  are  heavy  commitmenu 
in  terms  of  men  and  money,  and  they  htv 
been  carefully  and  economically  calculated. 
Although  successful  accomplishment  bears 
mightily  on  future  world  sUblUty  and,  there- 
fore, on  our  own  long-term  security,  theea 
tasks  are  essentially  pcdice  in  character  and 
contribute  only  to  a  limited  extent  to  tha 
Immediate  protection  ot  this  country,  rich 
and  tempting  target  that  it  is. 

For  reasonable  security  we  require  air, 
ground,  and  sea  esUbllshments.  efficiently 
organized  into  a  force  capable  of  holding  the 
key  outer  bases  on  the  periphery  ot  defense; 
ready  at  all  times  to  Intercept  or  set  up  im- 
mediate defense  against  air  surface  attack; 
potentially  powerful  enough  either  to  seice 
or  to  destroy  the  sources  of  attack.  A  neces- 
sary part  of  this  force  Is  a  trained  and  strong 
National  Guard  and  Reserve,  annually  re- 
vitalized by  trained  reinforcements.  The 
functions  of  these  components  are  Increas- 
ingly Important,  as  capabilities  of  weapons 
and  possibilities  of  sudden  destructive  at- 
tack continue  to  mount. 

MT7CH  DXPENOe  ON  SCIENTTBT8 

Policies,  under  which  we  are  at  present 
operating,  are  not  sufficiently  broad  and  far- 
reaching  to  encompass  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Nation's  defense,  and  supplemental 
measures  will  soon  be  considered  by  the 
Congress.  In  such  matters  the  professional 
soldier  can  advise,  but  only  the  American 
people  can  decide  how  much  they  will  pay 
tor  their  safety.  Too  much  would  be  waste- 
ful extravagance:  but  in  any  future  emer- 
gency too  little  wotild.  almoet  certainly  and 
finally,  be  too  late. 

We  are  all  acutely  conscloiu  of  the  awe- 
some developments  in  the  fMd  of  military 
weapons.  To  a  far  larger  degree  than  ever 
before,  our  security  depends  on  the  efforts 
of  our  tclentista.  We  must,  to  the  limit. 
•Mist  and  encourage  tham  to  lead  the  field 
in  avary  technological  phase  ot  otir  defansea 
Should  there  be  another  war,  it  may  be  won 
In  the  laboratory  before  the  issues  that  causa 
It  rise  to  the  surface. 

Our  scientitts  already  have  astounded  tha 
world  by  iheir  mattery  of  the  unlvarse'a  hid- 
den powar.  However,  I  decry  loose  and  aome- 
tunes  gloating  talk  about  the  degree  of  ee. 
curlty  implicit  in  a  >veapun  that  might  da« 
atroy  millions  overnight,  Those  who  meaa* 
ure  security  solely  in  tarm  of  offensive  ca« 
pacity  diatori  Its  maanit\g  and  mlBlaad  thoaa 
who  pay  them  heed.  No  modBtB  mUbh  haa 
ever  equalled,  prliv  to  tha  outbreak  of  war, 
the  piuthiug  iiflaitaiva  power  attained  by  tha 
tjfndtw  WW  gMdhlue  lu  1999  No  luodarn 
nallWB  Bat  B99ll  Broken  and  sntaahed  as  was 
Qarmany  9  yeara  later 

Bo  in  the  luiut*teriu  View,  I  do  not  airoBa 
alouB  tha  msterial  aspaeta  itf  uur  detansa, 
the  arm*  and  iha  BBrviees  thai  ute  iham, 
They  etuutituta  alt  aaaauiial  shield,  our  outar 
p^tlacllou  In  thavn  we  waul  alBclency  ant 
•uAoiancV'-n^ii  more  But  lu  Ihemeelvas 
IBit  9ia  BhallB  that  require  luuer  quality  and 
9pmnal  Biranglh  It  tlvey  are  nut  lu  cullapaa 
ttBi9r  UiB  proBBura  ot  war, 
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On  tlM  toUd  foUDdaUon  of  bumai  rlghta 
liatMd  by  our  forefattaera  ha«  be  so  built 

^ity  atructure  which  itands  be  ore  tb« 

world  aa  a  atrongho>rt  o€ 
racy.    lu  glffdMi  arv  tb« 

I— uuicufulneaa.  aelf- 
In  achlivaMlDt.     These  were 
ton   that  made  the  trained 
fonBldaUe  giant  at  the  battlcfteld 
tbe  armiCB  of  OermMiy 
TlkOM  traits  diatinguHtoed 
in  mlnw.  factortea.  and  farms 
•a  tn  pbuMB.  ahlpe.  foxluMea,  and  I 
In  aeakiDf  to  maintain  a  aecure  Unitdd 
qitMlltlaa  are  the  core  of  ou: 
If  oar  ycoth  and  the  generations 
dearly  understand  the  relatlonahlp 
Individual  effort  and  common  gocx) 
perceive  that  our  prlTlleges  and 
In  thia  grtat  country,  won  by  toll 
flea  at  faiieratlonj  before  them 
talned  only  by  a  comparable 
thcU  part;  If  they  appreciate  tliat  a 
to  our  prnmlati  of  man's  dignity  la 
ndual  raaponalbUlty  to  maintain  It 
any  threat;  tk«n  the  future  of  o«r 
la  atctirc. 
And  in  broader  flelda.  a  Tlbrant 

wUI  be  the  greatest  slncU  factor  In 
toward  world  order.  Leade  -sblp  for 
cannot  be  attained  by  armed  strength 
any  more  than  tt  can  merely  by  lofty 
words.  But  with  a  clear  moral  Drokltr  erl- 
dent  In  all  our  International 
unlflad.  productive  nation  can 
ilM  manlfeat  advantages  of 
eoOTdon  If  we  will  it.  this  land 
■lain  proof  and  axample  to  all  the 
man.  of  thamaelvea.  for  themselves. 
In  concord  a  bstUr  dwelling  place 
U  be  city  or  contlnant  or  globe. 
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EXTSN8XON  OF  ll£MAR|DB 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  AMGEU 

or  osmoH 

Of  -mX  HOUal  OP  RSPRBKNTi^TIWS 

Monday.  March  S.  t$47 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speakerl  under 
iMve  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  t  ie  Rsc- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  Hm  le  joint 
memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  pregon: 

BouBS  Jotnt  MsaaorUl  11 
Joint  Msmortal  mfOrtaMBlng 

M%  MMk  certain  tracts,  within 

baOBdanaa  of   Vaiicouvsr 

national  monument   under   the 

of  the  NaUonal  Park  Servlos 
To  the  Monortble  ITsrry  S.  Tm 
dent  of  th«  United  ttetei  of 
end   to   the  Senate   mud   tue 
Repr*eentmt*9e$  of  the  United 
Can§r«e$  AuembUd  : 

We.  your  msmortalists.  the  Ssnat 
Houss   of  Repressnuuvsa  of   ths 
OragoB.    In    taglalaUvs    ssaalon 
moat  rsapsctfuUy  isptMsnt  and 
f  ollovrs : 

Whereas  Vancouver.  Waah..  la 
oktast    clUes   of    the   wsstsm   par; 
United  BUtcs  having  bsen  eatablls^ 
BodBOo'a  Bay  Co.  In  tbs  year  183S 
Vancouver  tharsaftsr  bscoming 
of    all    buainess,    govsmment. 
eommere*.  edoeatKm.  culture  ao<l 
tkm  on  the  Paeifle  alops  of 
Btataa;  and 

Wbereaa  Vancouver  Barrad 
United  States  liUltary  Bcsenration 


ilinrrtea. 
touse  of 
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8Ute  of 
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e  at  the 
of   tlie 
by  tbe 
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Vancouver.  Wash  .  contains  the  site  of  thla 
historic  landmark:  and 

Whereas  the  rsitoratlon  of  old  Port  Van* 
couver  la  now  mandatory  In  order  to  preserve 
for  present  and  future  generations  thla 
abrine  of  early  American  history,  ranking 
equally  In  historical  importance  with  those 
already  perpetuated  by  tbe  Nation  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  tbe  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  preserration  of  this  historic 
stuine  tranacends  local  Interest  and  concern 
and  Is  of  historic  value  and  eaaence  to  each 
and  every  citiaen  of  the  United  Btotea  of 
America;  and 

Whereas  tte  probabis  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion at  thte  latida«rk  is  beyond  tbe  financial 
meaias  of  local,  state  and  regional  govern- 
ment and  rtghtftiUy  atiould  be  borne  by  all 
of  the  I  inwinn  of  thia  Nation,  they  being 
joint  inh«rttoc8  ot  the  history  and  clTlltza- 
tion  here  begun;  and 

Whereas  faUure  to  keep  and  preserve  for 
all  time  this  historical  site  would  constitute 
incaj«uUble  loss  to  all  dtlaens  of  this  Repub- 
lic; and 

Whereaa  Van'X>uver  Barradu  la  now  suz- 
plus  to  needs  ot  the  War  Department  and  Is 
to  be  disposed  of  as  surplus  property,  there- 
by maktDg  immediate  and  dfectiive  action 
Imperative:  How.  therefore,  be  It 

Jleso^r^.  Ttiat  we.  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  Xtie  Stat«  of  Oregon,  do 
heret»y  respectfully  memorialize  and  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
following  tracts  within  the  preaent  bound- 
aries of  Vancouver  Barracks  be  forever  set 
aalds  as  a  national  monument  under  direc- 
tion uf  the  National  Park  Service. 

( 1 )  That  area  south  of  what  la  known  as 
OAeers'  Bow  to  last  PIfth  Street  and  from 
the  present  eastern  boundary  of  Taneouvcr 
Barracks  Military  Rsaervation  to  McLoughlln 
Road;  and 

(S)  That  area  within  aOO  fast  of  what  U 
known  as  the  Pirtt  Apple  Tree  now  enclosed 
within  a  chain  fence;  and  j 

(3)  The  building  known  •■  Oetteral 
Grant's  Quarters,  aad 

(4)  The  mtlttary  eemetsry;  and  De  It  fur- 
ther 

JUsolvsd.  Tbat  espies  of  this  rsaolutton  be 
plaeed  in  the  haatfi  of  the  Honorable  Harry 
8.  Truaruui.  President  of  the  United  Statea. 
the  MsMbers  of  Oongrsss,  and  in  thoae  of 
all  penoaa.  oorporatloae.  groupa.  or  agencies 
Intsrsstsd  in  tbe  preserration  for  posterity  of 
tbn  tbelr  rightful  heritage.  . 

Adopted  by  boues  Pebruary  30.  1M7. 
Joicw  H.  Hall. 
Speaker  of  Houee. 
Adopted  by  aeaate  Fvtoruary  aa.  1B47. 
M.  K.  CoaMrrr. 
Freeident  of  Senmte. 


Sefcaal-LdBcii  ProfTaBJ 


KZTBN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAMD 

or  aaooa  tsLaifB 

nt  THB  HOU8B  OP  RBPRX8KNTATIVI8 

Monday.  March  3.  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
oio,  I  include  there  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Warwick  (R.  I.)  City  Council,  pro- 
testing against  the  withholding  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  school-lunch  program. 
Tbe  resolution  follows: 

ResoluUon  1584 

Whereas  Senator  AiKSir,  of  Vermont,  has 
tardbly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
pubUe  that  there  la  a  serious  dangw  that 
Federal  funds  for  the  school-lunch  program 
throughout  the  country  may  be  drastically 


curtailed  or  eliminated  entirely  by  the  Oon* 

greaa:  and 

Whereas  this  council  bellevea  that  low -coat 
lunches  tend  to  promote  tbs  bsaitb  and  well- 
being  of  our  children  and  increase  their 
efficiency  in  school  work;  and 

Whersaa  though  this  city  cotincU  la  in  ac- 
cord with  any  measure  to  produce  economy 
Jn  the  Federal  Government.  It  does  not  be- 
lieve that  tbe  Government  should  economize 
at  the  expense  of  the  school  children  of  the 
country  and  that  It  should  continue  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
maintenance  ot  low-coBt-4undi  prograaoa  in 
our  public  schools:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  city  council  respect - 
fuUy  urges  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  appropriate  siifBdent  funds  to  pennit  the 
continuation  of  the  low-coat-luncheon  pro- 
gram in  the  schools  of  the  country;  be  it 
further 

Meeolved,  That  a  copy  at  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Senators  and  Represcntatlvea  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
respectful  reqiieat  that  they  lend  their  aid 
and  asststanos  to  sseore  favorable  action  by 
the  Coagraai  <m  ttala  request. 


Ldkw's  OpportuMty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  MEYER 

or  KANSAS 

m  THS  HOD8I  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVB8 

Monday.  March  3,  1H7 

Mr.  MIYER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
Ifave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Riooao  and  to  include  therein  an  edlto- 
rial  from  tbe  Dally  Reporter,  of  Inde- 
pendence. Kaiu.,  I  wish  to  state  that 
raeeoily  when  William  Green,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  he  wa/i  quoted  by 
the  preaa  as  making  the  followlnf  state- 
ment : 


Tbs  majortty  of  tbe  AaMrtoaa  people  op- 
pose tbs  proposed  new  eurtia  oa  labor  unions, 
and  tX  Oongrsssmsn  want  to  be  reslsctsd 
they  bad  betur  vou  against  every  retroac- 
tive labor  bill  oSsred  so  far. 

I  am  not  clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  what 
Mr.  Green  means  by  "retroactive."  But 
I  do  know  that  labor  legislation  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  and  House  is 
remedial  leftslatlon  to  put  industry  and 
labor  In  balance  and  to  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  the  public. 

I  know,  too.  that  the  insistence  of  Mr. 
Green  and  other  labor  leaders  that  no 
such  remedial  legislation  is  necessary, 
and  their  refusal  to  offer  constructive 
suggestions  is  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  la- 
bor. I  might  also  add  that  his  threat 
of  reprisals  at  the  polls  is  a  dl&service  to 
labor  and  merely  serves  to  stimulate  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  enact  such  reme- 
dial legislation. 

It  is  in  confirmation  of  these  com- 
ments of  mine.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Independence  Dally  Reporter  which  re- 
flects the  viewpoint  of  the  grassroots  of 
the  coimtry: 

LABoa's  oppomnvrrr 

As  hearings  progress  before  congressional 
coounittees,  approval  of  some  proposed 
changea  In  labor  laws  Is  beginning  to  be 
heard  from  a  few  men  In  the  ranks  of  \mlona. 
But  the  top  men  In  unionism  still  hold  a 
stiff-necked  attlttide  of  opposition   to  any 
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change  whatever.  They  warn  that  what  they 
call  restrictive  labor  legislation  will  unlooas 
a  wave  of  strikes. 

This  manner  of  standpatlsm  coupled  with 
threats  of  strikes  has  worked  ever  since  ths 
passage  of  the  Wagner  Act  and,  unlike  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  labor  magnates  do  not 
seem  to  read  the  election  returns. 

When  William  L.  Green.  AFL  president, 
appeared  before  the  Senate  committee  a  new 
Senator  gave  him  something  new  to  think 
about. 

Senator  Iavii»o  Ives,  a  New  Yorker  with 
a  record  In  bis  State's  legislature  favorable 
to  organized  labor,  told  Green.  "Bear  in  mind 
that  the  public  is  demanding  that  something 
be  done.  The  problem  is  what  to  do.  Ycu 
Just  can't  sit  there  and  say  this  or  that  wont 
work." 

There  was  a  time  when  a  Congressman 
would  not  have  had  the  nerve  to  talk  like 
that  to  a  union  big  shot.  The  Congressmen. 
howe\*er.  have  not  only  read  the  election  re- 
turns, but  many  of  them  are  Ln  Congress  now 
over  the  opposition  of  labor  leaders. 

So  Green  and  others  would  do  their  own 
cause  more  good  If  they  would  drop  their 
threats  and  blind  opposition  and  heed  what 
8-nator  Ellendeb  of  Louisiana  told  Green, 
"We  want  your  help.  We  don't  want  a  nega- 
tive attitude. " 

There  are  going  to  be  some  changes  made 
without  a  doubt.  How  much  better  the 
union  chieftains  would  serve  their  cause  and 
their  membei-s  if  they  would  cooperate  to  see 
that  the  changes  are  Intelligently  worked 
out. 

The  main  object  of  Congress  Is.  and  of 
both  union  and  management  orgaulaatlons 
should  be,  to  protect  the  public  welfare 
against  sxeeaaes  by  either  aids  in  labor  strife. 
Coopsration  by  labor  leaders  would  enhance 
their  cause. 


Rivers  and  Harbors  Prtjects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaaooN 

ZN  THS  HOU8I  OP  RIPRBKNTATIVS8 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman.  I  invited  Lt.  Gen.  R.  A. 
Wheeler.  Chief  of  Bnfineers,  War  De- 
partment, to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee and  present  to  the  committee  the 
procedure  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers in  the  consideration  of  projects  for 
river  and  harbor  development  which  are 
presented  to  the  Army  engineers  by  the 
Congress  for  consideration.  Under 
leave  heretofore  granted,  I  include  here- 
with the  following  statement  by  Lieu- 
tenant General  Wheeler  In  response  to 
the  invitation: 

STATTMEWr     TO     RlVUl     AND     HASBOa     SXTBCOM- 

Mirtu  or  CoMMriTEi  on  Ptjsic  WotKS  or 

THE  House  or  Represemtativis  bt  Lt.  Gek. 

R    A.  Wheelib,  CHUT  or  Engweers,  War 

Depaktment 

1.  Federal  policy:  The  control  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  rivers  and  harbors  is 
derived  from  the  third  clause  of  the  eighth 
section  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  that  the  Congress  shall  have  power 
"To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  ths 
Indian  tribes." 

The  policy  with  resj>ect  to  Federal  improve- 
ments of  rivers  and  harbors  in  the  interest  of 


navigation  has  been  formulated  throv^h 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  over  a  span  of  many 
years.  Following  the  decision  of  Chief  Jtis- 
tloe  Marshall  In  the  case  of  Gibbon$  v. 
Ogden,  decided  in  1824,  It  was  generally  rec- 
ognized that  the  lifting  of  a  snug,  the  re- 
moval of  a  sand  bar,  or  the  building  of  a 
breakwater,  is  a  national  work,  with  a  na- 
tional character  and  a  national  consequence, 
and  a  proper  subject  of  national  appropria- 
tion. This  policy,  limited  In  scope  at  first, 
has  grovra  and  broadened  from  year  to  year 
with  the  advance  of  population,  tbe  Increas- 
ing needs  of  commerce,  and  navigation.  The 
first  distinct  act  of  Congress  for  improving 
navigation  was  tliat  of  May  24.  1824,  which 
appropriated  funds  for  removing  sand  bars 
from  tbe  Ohio  River,  and  planters,  sawyers, 
and  snags  from  the  Mississippi.  Since  that 
date  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  been  clarified  and 
expanded  by  succeeding  acts  of  Congress. 
Some  of  the  more  significant  of  these  acts 
will  be  discussed  In  detail  later. 

2.  Process  of  project  development:  It  is 
believed  Important  at  this  point,  even  at  the 
risk  of  repeating  facts  already  well  known 
to  the  members  of  the  committee,  to  describe 
the  process  by  which  a  project  develops  from 
its  initial  conception  to  the  ultimate  provi- 
sion by  Congress  of  authority  and  funds  for 
Its  execution.  The  authorization  of  a  river- 
and-harbor  or  a  fiood-control  project  follows 
a  definitely  prescribed  democratic  course  of 
action.  It  Is  based  upon  the  activation  of 
the  desires  of  local  Interests,  the  people  who 
are  most  vitally  Interested.  Local  Interests. 
as  Individuals  or  groups  through  the  action  of 
their  Representatives  In  Consrress.  make  re- 
quest for  an  Item  to  be  included  In  a  river- 
and-harbor  or  flood-control  bill  which  will 
authorise  a  study  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility 
and  the  economic  soundness  of  doing  ths 
work  desired.  In  case  such  an  Investigation 
has  besn  made  previously,  then  formal  action 
by  means  of  a  River  and  Harbor  or  Flood- 
Control  Act  is  not  necessary  and  Instead  a 
study  can  be  authortasd  by  the  adoption  of 
a  review  resolution  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  or  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  ths  Senate,  formerly  the  RIvsr 
and  Harbor  or  the  Flood  Control  Committee 
of  the  House  or  ths  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate. 

Preliminary  examination:  The  Chief  at 
Bngineers  then  assigns  ths  duty  of  making 
a  preliminary  investigation  to  the  district 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  district  In  which 
the  project  will  fall.  Tbe  district  engineer, 
mindful  of  the  need  for  developing  all  public 
opinion,  holds  an  open  public  hearing  at 
which  not  only  the  views  of  those  Interests 
that  are  active  In  obtaining  the  authorlea- 
tlon  of  the  proposed  work,  but  also  all  other 
views,  are  obtained  and  encouraged.  Hav- 
ing thus  developed  the  desires  and  feelings 
of  the  local  cltleens,  the  district  engineer 
makes  a  study.  Many  of  the  projects  even- 
tually are  found  not  feasible,  hence  the  first 
type  of  study  is  a  preliminary  investigation 
which  Is  not  costly.  The  results  of  that  In- 
vestigation are  then  sent  forward  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  who  in  turn  refers  them 
to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  for  study  and  recommendation  as 
to  whether  sufBclent  merit  exists  In  the  proj- 
ect to  warrant  a  more  costly  survey. 

In  case  the  project  Is  not  deemed  feasible 
from  the  standpoint  of  either  engineering 
or  economics,  an  unfavorable  report  Is  sent 
to  Congress  with  a  recommendation  that  no 
further  action  be  taken.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  about  BO  percent  of  all  projects 
covered  by  preliminary  Investigations  and 
surveys  are  found  not  Justified. 

Detailed  survey:  If  the  preliminary  In- 
vestigation Indicates  that  further  study  is 
warranted,  the  duty  of  making  the  stinrey  is 
e-f^g"***  to  tbe  district  engineer,  who  at 
that  time  goes  into  an  exacting  analysis  and 
study  of  the  various  details  of  tbe  project 
In  an  endeavor  to  set  up  a  practical  en- 


gineering solution  and  determines  tbe  cost 
involved.  At  this  suge  he  may.  if  neces- 
sary, again  hold  public  hearings  In  order  to 
obtain  the  current  views  of  the  cltlaens.  He 
correlates  his  work  with  other  Federal  agen- 
da involved.  He  obUins  the  views  of  the 
local  and  State  governments.  Finally,  the 
results  of  his  survey  are  sent  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  Washington  and  are  again 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors.  There,  if  necessary,  an  addi- 
tional public  hearing  may  be  held.  The 
board,  after  consideration  of  all  the  factors 
involved,  makes  its  recommendation  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  At  that  time  the  chief 
sends  the  report,  together  with  his  proposed 
recommendations,  to  the  governors  of  the 
States  involved  In  order  that  their  views  will 
be  obtained  and  made  a  permanent  part  of 
the  record.  The  formal  views  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  Interested  are  also  obtained  at 
this  time,  as  well  as  a  statement  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  the  relationship 
of  the  project  to  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Authorization:  Finally,  the  report  Is  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  to  be  considered  by  the 
appropriate  committees.  At  this  stage,  ad- 
ditional hearings  are  held  by  the  committees. 
The  report  then  usually  Is  Included  In  an 
omnibus  river  and  harbor  or  flood-control 
bill  and  Is  subsequently  enacted  Into  law. 

Appropriation:  After  the  project  la  author- 
ized by  act  of  Congress,  funds  for  its  execu- 
tion may  be  included  In  budget  estimates. 
After  consideration  and  posalble  revisions  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  these  estimates 
are  submitted  to  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and,  with  such  modi- 
fications as  may  be  made  by  Congrsss.  are 
Included   In  appropriation  acU. 

8.  Coordination  with  other  agenoiss:  Sec- 
tion I  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
March  2. 1046.  and  section  1  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  approved  I^cember  22.  1944,  provide 
for  close  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  projects  having  irritation 
beneflU  and  for  equally  close  cooperaUon 
with  Bute  agencies.  Section  I  of  these  ecu 
declared  It  to  be  the  policy  o*  ths  Congress: 
"That  m  connecuon  with  the  exeroise  of 
Jurisdiction  over  the  rivers  of  the  Nation 
through  the  construction  of  works  of  im- 
provement, for  navigation  or  flood  control,  as 
herein  authorised.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  reoogntae  the 
interests  and  rIgbU  of  the  BUtes  in  det«> 
mining  the  development  of  the  watersheds 
within  their  borders  and  Ukewiss  tbsir  inter- 
ssts  and  righU  in  water  utiliaaUon  and  con- 
trol, as  oereln  authorised  to  pressrvs  and 
protect  to  ths  fullest  possible  sxunt  esub- 
llshed  and  potential  uses,  for  all  purposes,  of 
the  waters  of  the  Nation's  rivers;  to  tacillUU 
the  consideration  of  projecu  on  a  basis  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  develop- 
ment: and  to  limit  the  authorlaation  and 
'  construction  of  navigation  works  to  thoae  in 
which  a  substantial  benefit  to  navigation 
win  be  reallaed  therefrom  and  which  can  be 
operated  consistently  with  appropriate  and 
economic  tise  of  the  waters  of  such  rivers  by 
other  users." 

The  1938  Flood  Control  Act  provides  tor 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion on  multiple-purpose  proJecU  having 
power  benefits.  A  Federal  Inter-Agency  Basin 
Committee  was  created  In  1943  by  Joint  agree- 
ment of  the  fovir  agencies  primarily  con- 
cerned with  water  resources,  ths  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Department  of  Interior, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  War  Depart- 
ment. Recently  the  Commerce  Department. 
which  has  the  Weather  Btireau  and  other 
functions  related  to  our  work,  became  the 
fifth  member  of  the  committee.  There  are  a 
number  of  subcommittees  of  staff  level  col- 
laborating on  technical  matters  such  as  ben- 
efits and  costs,  sedimentation,  hydrologio 
date,  and  power.  In  addition,  two  rsgional 
committees  have  been  created  which  include 
represcntetlves  of  the  SUtes  as  well  as  of  the 
Federal  agencies.     These  are  the  Columbia 
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and  MlMourl  Inter- Agency  Baaln 
The  objecttvea  of  the  lnt«ragen<,-y  baafn 
inlttee  as  aet  f<nth  In  the  )olnt 
1M3  are  to  cooperate  more  complete] 
preparation  of  reporta  on 
projecu  and  to  correlate  the  reeultt 
p«ateat  practicable  extent 
held    In    Washington    at    leect 
m^oth  between  the  Chief  of  Engln 
OoaHyiitaoer  of  Reclamation,  the 
Ooordtaator.  the  Chairman   of   the 
Power  Oommlarton.  and   the   reprei 
of  tb«  Department  of  Commerce 

OOMHTiitlon  of  Wildlife  Act 
fOBt  14.  1M«;  This  act  amended  th  i 
Mvcb  10.  1994.  entitled  "An  act  to 
the  conaermttoa  of  wUdUfe.  ttab 
mnd  for  other  ptvpoMa."  and  provide 
operation   with   the  States  and   the 
States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serr  ce  wttl 
to  preventlcg  loss  of  and  damage  to 
resources  in  ronnrtion  with  pro*' 
War  DepartnMDt  as  well  as  ot  other 

4.  Slgnlfleant    acts    ol    CongreMs 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  thla  cohl 
trtaln  particularly  significant 
with   respect  to  the  dutle 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  waterway 
cspertally  In  the  river  and  harbor 
be  discussed.     These  Include  the 

Three    hundred    and    eight 
Hirer  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
1077.  authorised  eomprehenalve 
principal    river    basins    as 
House  Document  No    S08.  Slaty- 
grcss,  first  saaslon.  and  aa  au 
that  set  and  the  Plood  Control  Act 
May  15.  1938.     In  lU  House 
908.  the  S:zty-nlnth  Congress 
Importance  to  a  great  and  growing 
comprehensive,  coordinated  data 
still  undeveloped  wealth  of  nauonal 
In  our  river  basins.     This 
the  form  of  the  abova  oiaptkmed 
tlon  for  a  eomprehenalve  atudy  by 
of  Engineers  to  determine  the  needs 
slbUlttas  of  developing  the  river 
flood  control,  navigatloa.  and 
uaes    such    aa    Irrigation    and 
wealth  of  Information  gathered  bv 
•ulttaf    so-ealled     908    Reports 
backbooe  of  the  succeeding  detallec 
on  which  oar  present  and 
to  bMsd. 

Rood  Control  Act  approved 
1944;  This  act  contained  two 
portant  provtatons.    One  at  th< 
the  Corps  at  Engineers  to  construe 
tain,  and  operate  puMlc  park  and 
tlonal  factilttoB  In  reservoir  areas 
control  of  the  War  Department,  to 
construetloB.  malntenaaee.  and  opei 
such  facilities,  and  to  cooperate 
PMeral    and    local    agencies    In 
plans  for  reallittng  the  benefits  to 
and  to  fish  and  wildlife  conservatldn 
second  provision  of  major  tmportanqe 
fylng  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
over  all  generated  hydroelectric  pow^ 
Department  of  the  Interior  for 
contained  In  section  S.  which  Is 
follows: 

**8bc.  5.  Electric    power    and 
arated  at  reservoir  projects  under 
troi  of  the  War  Department  and  In 
Ion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  not 
the  operation  of  such  projects  sbal 
Itvered  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
shall   transmit   and   dispose  of 
and  energy  In  such  manner  as  to 
the  most  widespread  use  thereof  st 
possible  rates  to  consumers 
sound  busineas  principles,  the  rate 
to  becoae  effective  upon 
approval  by  the  Federal  Power 
Rate  achedulea  ahall    be  drawn 
gard  to  the  recovery  (upon  the 
application   of  such   rate  schedulei 
capacity  of  tba  electrte  f  aeUltlas  of 
acts)  of  th«  coat  of  producing  and 
ting  such  electric  energy  Inchidlng  t^ 
tlaation  of  tlte  caj^tal  tnvsetment 
to  power  over  a  reasonabla  period 
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Preference  In  the  sale  of  such  power  and 
energy  shall  be  given  to  public  bodies  and 
eooperatlves.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  authorised,  from  funds  to  be  approfK-lated 
by  the  Confess,  to  ccxistruct  or  acquire,  by 
purchase  or  other  agreement,  only  such 
transmlaelon  lines  and  related  faailtties  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  power 
and  energy  generated  at  said  projects  avail- 
able In  wholesale  quantities  for  sale  on  fair 
and  reasonable  terms  and  condltiona  to  fa- 
cilities owned  by  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
public  bodies,  cooperatives,  and  privately 
owned  compianies.  All  moneys  received  from 
such  sales  sha'.l  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  re- 
celDU" 

Recreational  boating  (Fletcher  Act)  ;  Pub- 
lic Law  16.  Seventy-second  Congress,  ap- 
proved February  10.  1933.  provides  that  the 
term  "commerce"  shall  Include  the  \jse  of 
waterwaya  by  ^asonal  passenger  craft, 
yachts,  hotiseboats.  fishing  boats,  motor- 
boats,  and  other  slmUar  water  craft,  whether 
or  not  operated  for  hire. 

Pol  lev  on  terminals  (River  and  Harbor  Act. 
approved  March  3.  1919)  :  Section  1  of  this 
act  cets  forth  the  following  pcdcf  on  ter- 
minal facilities: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congreas  that  wa  er  terminals  are  es- 
sential at  all  cities  and  towns  located  upon 
harbors  or  navigatle  waterways  and  that  at 
least  one  public  terminal  should  exist,  con- 
structed, owned,  and  regulated  by  the  mu- 
nicipality, or  other  public  agency  of  the 
suite,  and  open  to  the  use  of  all  on  equal 
terms." 

Public  roads  over  dams:  The  Highway  Act. 
approved  July  29.  1944.  amends  and  supple- 
ments prior  Federal  Aid  Road  Acts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  design  sud  construction  of  dams 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  agency  so 
that  they  will  serve  as  foundationa  for  hlgh< 
way  bridges,  to  provide  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  highway  bridges  upon  and 
across  such  dams,  and  for  other  purposes, 
provided  that  the  highway  department  of 
the  State  in  «hlch  such  dam  ahall  be  lo- 
cated Jointly  with  the  United  States  Com- 
misaioner  of  Public  Roads  shall  first  deter- 
mine and  certify  that  such  bridge  is  eco- 
nomically desirable  and  needed  and  ahall 
agree  to  reimburse  the  agency  having  juris- 
diction over  the  dam  for  any  additional 
cosu  which  It  may  be  required  to  incur  in 
connection  therewith. 

5.  liiacellaneous  civU  works  are  varied  In 
character  and  Include  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  laws  enacted  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States.  These  laws  Include 
sections  9  to  30,  Inclusive,  of  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  March  3.  1889:  section  7  of  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  March  4.  1915:  section  5 
of  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August  18,  1894; 
section  7  of  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August 
8.  1917:  Railroad  Bridge  Act  of  June  21. 
1940.  and  General  Bridge  Act.  tlUe  V.  of  Leg- 
ialativa  Reorganisation  Act.  approved  Au- 
gust 3.  1946.  Such  laws  govern  the  follow- 
ing: Granting  of  permits  for  structures  or 
operations  In  navigable  waters:  approval  ot 
the  location  and  plans  of  bridges,  dsms, 
dikes,  or  causewsys:  alteration  of  ctistructive 
bridgea;  investigation  and  removal  of  sunken 
vessels  or  other  obstructions  endangering 
navigation:  establishment  of  regulations  for 
the  use.  administration,  and  navigation  of 
navigable  waters.  Including  drawbridge  regu- 
lations; establishment  of  anchorage  grounds, 
special  anchorage  areas,  danger  zones,  dump- 
ing grounds,  restricted  areas,  fishing  areas, 
and  harbor  lines;  Investigations  of  the  dis- 
charge or  deposit  of  refuse  matter  of  any  kind 
in  navigable  waters;  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion of  coastal  navigable  waters  by  oil;  de- 
termination of  the  heads  of  navigation  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  laws  ahall  apply 
to  specific  streams:  supervision  of  the  har- 
bor of  New  Tork  to  prevent  obstructive  or 
Injurious  deposits  In  the  tidal  waters  thereof, 
Indudlng  the  waters  of  Long  Uasd  Sound; 


establishment  of  reasonable  rates  of  UA\  for 
transit  across  bridges  over  navigable  waters; 
granting  of  permits  for  the  occupation  and 
use  of  Federal  works  under  control  of  the 
Corps  at  Engineers:  construction  of  Anacostia 
Park  and  the  reclamation  and  development 
of  Anacostia  River  and  Flats,  D.  C:  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  the  Washington  Aque- 
duct, and  increasing  the  water  supply  of  the 
city  of  Washington  sur\-eys  and  charting  of 
the  northern  and  northwestern  lakes,  m- 
cludlng  the  Lake  of  the  Woods:  studies  for 
the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  su- 
pervision of  power  companies  diverting  water 
therefrom:  reports  of  international  boards 
on  operations  atfectiiig  international  bound- 
ary waters:  and  Issuance  of  Instruments  au- 
thorizing the  occupation  of  Government- 
owned  land  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department. 

The  Railroad  Bridge  Act  of  June  21.  1940 
(Truman-Hobbs  Act),  provides  for  the  ap- 
port  onment  of  the  cost  of  alteration  of 
bridges  used  for  carrying  railroad  traffic  or 
bath  railroad  and  hlghvray  traffic  over  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States.  Under 
this  act  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized 
to  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
parties  concerned  an  order  requiring  such 
alterations  of  such  bridge  as  he  finds,  after 
holding  a  hearing,  to  be  reasonably  necessary 
In  order  to  render  navigation  through  or 
under  It  reasonably  free.  easy,  and  unob- 
strvcted.  having  due  regard  alco  for  the 
necessities  of  rail  or  highway  traSc  there- 
over. 

The  General  Bridge  Act  approved  August  3, 
1946  (title  V  of  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1948)  grants  the  general  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  bridges  over  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly, 
a  separate  act  granting  consent  for  an  in- 
dtvid\ial  interstate  bridge  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary. Authorization  for  construction  of 
an  international  bridge  still  requires  a  spe- 
cific act  of  Congress  as  heretofore. 

6.  Statistics  of  water-borne  commerce,  as 
collected  and  compiled  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  published  In  part  n  of  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  are  highly 
important  In  determining  the  need  for  and 
Jiistiflcation  of  the  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  rivers  and  harbors  for  commerce 
and  navigation  Such  data  are  also  of  value 
to  commercial  and  shipping  concerns,  various 
Federal  and  local  agencies,  and  others  Inter- 
ested in  transportation.  The  collection  and 
compilation  of  these  statistics  has  been 
undertaken  continuouslyslnce  the  enactment 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  June 
23.  1866.  section  2  of  which  provided  that  the 
annual  report  shall  state  "what  amount  of 
c(xnmerce  and  navigation  would  be  benefited 
by  the  completion  of  each  particular  work." 
The  Congress  has  since  supplemented  this 
legislation  and  strengthened  the  law  to  re- 
quire navigation  Interests  to  report  the 
movement  of  water-borne  commerce.  To 
achieve  the  utmost  in  economy  and  efficiency, 
to  assure  accuracy  and  speed  in  their  collec- 
tion, and  to  provide  uniformity  in  their 
presentation,  statistics  are  now  being  col- 
lected by  prescribed  report  forms  and  proc- 
essed by  machine  method  at  centrally  located 
offices  in  the  major  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  Washington. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  500  of  the 
Transportation  Act  approved  February  28, 
1920.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  prepares  and 
publishes  a  series  of  reports  on  port  and 
terminal  facilities  in  cooperation  with  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  r^xnta  on  trans- 
portation lines,  port  and  t«mlnal  charges, 
water  transportation  In  general,  and  related 
shipping  mstters. 

7.  Related  functions  and  activities:  The 
CongrcM  kas  by  law  created  certain  boaros 
and  commissions  which  are  charged  with 
si}eciflc  duties  related  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers civil  worts  actlvltlea.  These  bodies 
Include: 
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The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  created  by  the  River  and  Hart>or 
Act  approved  June  13,  1902.  and  assigned  pri- 
marily the  duty  of  reviewing  and  submitting 
of  recommendations  on  reports  of  examina- 
tions and  surveys  called  for  by  Congress  cov- 
ering proposed  improvements  for  navigation, 
flood  control  and  allied  purposes.  This  board, 
which  has  seven  members,  all  senior  officers 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  has  a  permanent 
office  and  staff  In  WsLshlngton. 

The  Beach  Erosion  Board  was  created  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3, 
1930,  section  2  of  which  assigned  to  it  the 
duty  of  assisting  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
the  conduct  of  studies  cf  beach  erosion  prob- 
lems and  the  review  of  reports  thereon.  This 
board  has  seven  numbers,  four  of  whom  are 
engineer  officers  and  three  are  civil  engineers, 
representatives  of  the  cooperating  State 
agencies.  The  studies  of  beach  erosion  are 
made  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  and  the 
above-mentioned  section  2,  with  local  Inter- 
ests bearing  50  percent  of  the  cost. 

California  Debris  Commission  was  created 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  Match  1,  1893, 
and  has  jurisdiction  over  the  drainage  area 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers. 
Calif.,  for  the  following  purp>oses:  First,  to 
regulate  hydraulic  mining  In  such  a  way  as 
to  permit  its  resumption  and  continuance 
under  such  restrictions  as  to  prevent  the  re- 
sulting debris  from  being  carried  into  navi- 
gable waters  or  otherwise  causing  damage. 
Second,  to  study  and  report  upon  general 
hydraulic  and  hydrauIic-mlnlng  conditions 
and  matters  affecting  or  affected  by  them 
and  to  make  surveys,  mature  and  adopt  plans 
for  the  purpose  of  Improving  the  navigability, 
deepening  the  channels,  and  protecting  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  and  affording  relief  from 
flood  damages. 

Mississippi  River  Commission,  created  by 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  28.  1879,  Is 
charged  with  the  prosecution  of  Improve- 
ments In  the  Interest  of  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi  River  above  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  to 
Cairo,  m..  and  of  Improvements  for  flood 
control  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries and  outlets  so  far  as  they  are  affected 
by  backwater  between  Head  of  Passes,  La., 
and  Cape  Giradeau.  Mo. 

International  boards  and  commissions  have 
been  created  in  connection  with  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  the  International  bound- 
ary waters.  These  Include  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  the  St.  Croix  River  Board 
of  Control,  the  Lake  Champlaln  Board  of 
Control,  the  Niagara  Control  Board,  and  Lake 
Superior  Board  of  Control. 

Permanent  International  Commission  of 
the  Congresses  of  Navigation:  By  an  act  ap- 
proved June  28.  1902.  and  subsequent  acts, 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  this  Commis- 
sion which  is  also  supported  by  member  na- 
tions. Its  object  Is  the  promotion  of  inland 
and  maritime  navigation  by  means  of  or- 
ganized congresses,  and  the  publication  of 
pertinent  information.  Its  headquarters  is 
in  Brussels,  Belgium,  but  the  congresses  are 
held  (except  during  war  periods)  in  variotis 
countries. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  civil  func- 
tions of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Include: 

Work  for  other  agencies:  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  June  20,  1938, 
stating  that  Federal  Improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors  and  other  waterways  shall  be 
prosecuted  by  the  War  Department,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  performs  work  for  other  agen- 
cies from  time  to  time  of  a  river  and  harbor 
nattire  not  previously  authorised  by  Con- 
gress with  funds  transferred  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  by  those  agencies,  which  Include 
the  Navy  Department  and  War  Shipping 
Administration. 

Detail  of  engineer  officers:  From  time  to 
time  officers  and  civilian  engineers  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  are  detailed  to  admin- 
ister or  perform  certain  dvU  actlTlttoa  for 


other  Federal  agencies  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. Also,  officers  of  the  cc«ps  are  detailed 
to  administer  and  supervise  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  Is  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  lat- 
ter being  an  engineer  officer. 

8.  Sumoaatton:  As  Indicated  above,  all 
civil-works  activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers are  carried  out  In  accordance  with  spe- 
cific directives  of  Congress.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rivCT  and  harbor  project,  there  are 
three  principal  stages,  each  of  which  requires 
the  specific  authorization  of  Congress, 
namely: 

(a)  Field  survey  and  development  of  gen- 
eral plans,  authorized  In  the  form  of  a  pre- 
liminary examination  and  survey  in  a  River 
and  Harbor  Act. 

(b)  Authorization  of  the  project  In  a  sub- 
sequent River  and  Harbor  Act  based  upon 
recommendations  In  reports  submitted  to 
Congress  upon  completion  of  stage  ( a )  above. 

(c)  Apprc^rlatlon  of  funds  with  which  to 
undertake  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  completed  work  Is  contained  in  the  an- 
nual War  Department  Civil  Appropriations 
Acts  subsequent  to  authorization,  stage  (b> 
above. 

The  prosecution  of  a  project  from  Its  in- 
ception, when  it  is  first  advocated  by  local 
interests,  to  and  Including  its  completion, 
operation,  and  maintenance,  is  carried  out 
In  close  ccK^ieratlon  with  all  Federal.  State, 
and  local  Interests  concerned. 

No  project  is  recommended  for  construc- 
tion unless  the  average  annual  benefits  to 
accrue  therefrom  are  determined,  after  care- 
ful and  thorough  study,  to  be  greater  than 
the  average  annual  charges  for  construction, 
amortization,  and  maintenance. 

In  general,  local  interests  are  required  to 
participate  In  the  project  by  contributing 
funds,  providing  adequate  terminal  and  other 
shore  facilities,  furnishing  necessary  lands 
and  releasing  the  United  States  from  clahns 
for  damages  that  may  result  from  the  Federal 
work  of  improvement. 

After  authorization  of  a  project,  its  con- 
struction is  carried  out  as  soon  as  may  be 
consistent  with  budgetary  limitations. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PBNN8TLVANU 

IN  THE_  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  remarks  yesterday  of 
ray  good  friends  and  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Everett  Dirksen. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Clare 
Hoffman,  who  in  a  very  emphatic  man- 
ner suggested  it  was  about  time  that  we 
give  consideration  and  protection  to 
these  great  United  States,  and  start  to 
look  after  our  own  backyard  and  Uncle 
Sam's  interests. 

Everything  in  Washington  now  is  In- 
ternational; international  this  and  In- 
ternational that,  and  if  you  are  not  inter- 
national in  your  thinking  you  are  out  of 
step. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  booklet  entitled 
"Products  on  Which  Possible  Tariff  Con- 
cessions Win  Be  Considered  in  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Negotiations."  I  im- 
derstand  these  agreements  are  to  be  con- 
sidered sometime  In  April  at  a  conference 
to  be  held  in  Geneva.  Why  not  hold  It  In 
the   United   States?    Maybe  we   could 


make  some  better  trades:  at  least  we 
would  know  what  kind  of  trading  was 
going  on. 

It  would  be  interesting  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  secure  a  copy  of  this  booklet  from 
the  State  Department  and  ascertain  Just 
what  branches  of  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  their  districts  are  to  be  af- 
fected in  this  proposed  list  of  products 
which  are  up  for  trading. 

We  have  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  House  Resolution  No.  52.  re- 
questing that  these  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
such  a  time  as  Congress  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  explore  the  situation  further. 

The  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  recorded  oa 
this  resolution. 

Panel  discussions  are  being  held  by 
various  branches  of  the  Government  on 
this  matter  at  this  time  and  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of.  a  letter  from  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  W.  L. 
Clayton,  in  which  he  states,  and  I  quote: 

No  decision  as  to  what.  If  any,  concession 
may  be  offered  can  be  reached  until  all  views 
submitted  to  the  trade-agreements  organisa- 
tion through  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  have  been  digested  and  studied 
along  with  other  information  available  to 
the  Government.  An  Interdepartmental 
committee  wUl  then  consider  each  Item 
listed  before  any  decision  Is  made  to  recom- 
mend a  concession. 

So  it  becomes  evident  the  program  is 
well  under  way. 

The  trade-negotiations  conference  will 
be  held  in  Geneva  in  April  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  there  will  be  plenty  of  con- 
cessions granted  by  Uncle  Sam  which  will 
work  a  hardship  on  various  branches  of 
our  economic  and  industrial  life.  When 
the  bars  are  let  down  and  cheaply  pro- 
duced foreign  products  flood  the  markets 
and  industries  fold  up,  the  American 
people  will  demand  to  know  why  the  Con- 
gress did  not  do  something  about  it. 

Recently  I  had  this  matter  up  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor  and  I 
have  been  advised  by  James  L.  Mc- 
Devitt.  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation,  that  they  are  highly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  objectives  sought  in  the 
Jenkins  resolution.  No.  52.  and  suggests 
the  postponing  of  any  hasty  action  on 
this  very  important  matter. 

This  indicates  to  me  that  labor  too  Is 
greatly  concerned  over  the  coming  inter- 
national trade  negotiations  to  be  held  in 
the  near  future  and  what  it  will  do  to 
American  pay  rolls. 

The  Congress  should  take  action  on  the 
Jenkins  resolution. 


I.  How  MhcIi  Food  Can  tke  United  States 
Sapply? 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiscoMsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  preface  please  allow  me  to 
state  that  I  am  not  opposing  or  propoeint 
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additional  food  shipments.  I  c  o  feel 
that  I  should  tjry  to  get  the  facts  ii  order 
to  approach  this  serious  problem.  With 
the  large  world  demands  for  food  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  appropriate  time  to  get 
the  facts  as  to  the  world's  food  upply. 
First,  we  must  keep  In  mind  tha ;  from 


1925  to  1942.  and  in  the  year  o 


1944. 


even,  the  United  States  did  not  fee  1  itself 
and  that  the  United  States  was  lot  al- 
lowed to  be  agriculturally  self-suj  Bcient. 
If  any<me  now  states  that  the  United 
States  can  feed  the  world,  he  mu  t  have 
some  facts  to  show  that  it  can  hi  done. 
The  argument  is  not  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  done.  The  problem  is  t  ow  can 
we  approach  the  objective  of  lelping 
feed  a  hungry  world. 

With  a  depletion  of  the  food  reserves 
of  the  United  States,  the  Americt  n  con- 
sumer faces  two  situations:  Oie  is  a 
direct  assessment  in  the  form  of  i  axes  to 
provide  the  money  to  purchase  t  le  food 
for  relief  purposes.  Two.  the  coisumer 
Is  faced  with  higher  domestic  pr  ces  for 
his  foods,  as  a  result  of  channelini ;  larger 
quantities  of  food  normally  consi  med  in 
the  United  States  to  world  relie  chan- 
nels. How  far  on  this  road  can  w ;  travel 
without  disturbing  our  whole  economic 
set-up  in  regard  to  wages?  Hov  far  on 
this  road  can  we  travel  without  j(  !opard- 
izing  the  health,  the  nutrition,  ai  d  well- 
t>eing  of  the  American  people  or  it  least 
a  large  segment  of  our  peoples?  I  shall 
include  today  a  1946  report  on  exports 
and  imports  of  agricultural  products 
from  Holland  which  is  as  follows 

BoUand:    United    Stmtes    exports   of    princi- 
pal  agricultufol  ccmmodities    to  fiolland. 
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Lb.... 
Lb... 
Bos... 

Lb.... 
Bu.... 

Lb... 
Lb.... 
Lb.... 


norw  io««t  (aU  ktedi). 


H«c* 

r«rMl  taortt.. 

(ai   pounds    per 


1I.«M.S7: 

'       «». 

|a>.ow.M( 
In.  3r/.  Vi 

7.SS1W 

LaaaTQi 
A«a7i< 

a97S.«l 
LSMitH 

<  HI.  191 

122.  70( 

21U.  4i: 
7.0Ka,a( 

1.6aC51 

1.577.«.'( 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb.^ 

Lb. 


JRS: 


Toul- 


Lb.. 
Lb.. 
Lb.. 
Lb.. 
Lb.. 
Bu.. 


Dob. 


Ml.( 

1.3K< 

;».' 

I.«S4.741 

647.  WV 
l.«4«.Ul 

2.i3«.r 
«aw 

tn.\ 

•DIM 

san 
Mini 

MX, 


jnhlMt  toHtaacc. 

CanpiM  ftva  mmdt  la  Utt 
«fCt 


Va;ur 


l^«7^!4« 

IZM1704 

:. «»-.  01.3 

7.131.  MS 
tMl.a» 

i.MaflN 
i.taatsi 

l.34«.SIS 

I.  ISttfS 

907. 1J« 
7IV4.MW 
r9&4W 

<;S.44.i 
.'«4.W7 
S7\2K 

:iB.li4 

.'00.  440 

476.  (107 
49*.  007 

am  118 
ai.217 

3X1,  MS 
217.  .M» 

i07.au 
loaaa 

174. 8» 
UB.OSZ 
IMlOM 


*9%  ^8^  *W 


•rtba 


In  looking  over  these  1946  agricultural 
exports  to  Holland,  we  find: 

First,  that  of  our  exports  about  20 
percent  were  for  livestock  products. 

Second,  that  about  40  percent  of  the 
exports  were  for  wheat  and  wheat  and 
soybean  flour. 

Third,  that  many  of  these  exports 
were  dairy  products  that  under  normal 
conditions  are  imported  into  the  United 
SUtes.  I 

Hclland:  United  States  imports  for  eonsump- 
tion  from  HoUmnd,'  by  principal  oommodi- 
ti£*  for  1944 ' 


CoBiBiofiity 


TuHp  buD^.* 

Narrlrsmj  balb* 

Hyacintb  buHv 

Biiit«>.  roou.rhimpa.c(c_ 

Hill   .    

I.ily  haJba 

Spicarh 

Maa  ttquon  ibttr.  'toot. 

air.  etc) 

raraway  feni 

Cra/tfxl  or  budded  piaDta, 

rottiniv.  etc  .  n.  9.  p.  f. 

Papyyiwd 

C'racui  coraM  bate 

Starrh.  ro<ato  ,.         

namcT  rct<'.^...     .. 

Coma,  uaiweeteaed 

(Jirhifi  plants        .... 

Miwhird  <«r>l,  whole 

rboctJate  sweetcDel 

Ra(<e«efd  

Rosepbtnb^  

Cncon  b«r  piekta 

Kcathws 

("araway  oO 

Cauliflowf  r 

fcfe  aoetllinm  aad  eat- 

tmcs  o{  roaa  stock   3 

years  oM  or  iMi. 
Cut  fluwera.  (reab,  dried. 

prepared,  or  preserved. 
Dran  rf  Mttn  al  orlcin. 

a.  e.  «. 
Hide  cuttisrs.  raw.  with 

or  witbcut  bair. 
Wool.  M«urrd,  Doaakoi. 

SmyriM.  f  tc. 
C  nil  >r  < .  pick  led  or  pack  ad 

in  brine. 

Liiraoil 

Edaai  or  Gonda  ebcase.. 
\ll  other 


Unit     Qn 


Mo... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
Toa.. 
No... 
Lb... 
Oal.. 

Lb... 
No... 

Lb... 
No... 
Lb... 
Lb... 
I-b... 
No... 
Lb... 
Lb... 
Lb... 
No... 
Lb... 
Lb... 
Lb... 
Lb... 
No... 


7l]bl»,(aiS3,474.1<» 

31,«1,  IM'  I,5fl,.'i43 

17.aZ7.3S'  l,3M.2» 

77.44a3e>  VOIV307 

3H\  373,336 

i.)m.446'  ■?»,» 

I,7»,«afr  (0.332 


Lb... 

Lb... 

Lb... 

Lb... 

Lb... 
Lb... 


1- 


Veloe 


1,  ISl,ftS7 
U2,837, 


Total. 


II 

7».»I0 
:i,3|l 

7»' 


«^4» 
182, 3» 

IW.73; 
IM.OI«> 
l«(iw<2t< 
110.  SZ> 
I14.»:. 
1(0,334 
>S,90.> 
82,3ti.; 
«,42I 
4^*•l.^ 
33,  son 

iO,4l7 

A7i- 

19,  AM 

17, 9W 


14.747 

13,390 

l%4W 

II,  6M 

U.122 

11,007 

62 

104.  m» 


io,eoa203 


>  Imports  of  |)rirripalaaricaltaraJooiBmoditi««. 
<  Preliminary,  subject  to  ebanae. 

>  Includes  "Hackled  and  not  backled.' 

In  reviewing  the  imports,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  agricultural  items  are 
largely  nonfood  items.  You  will  note 
the  1.959,000  pounds  potato  starch  im- 
ports, the  $304,000  nialt-liquor  import, 
the  $11,000  wool  import,  the  $11,000 
onion  import. 

None  of  these  agricultural  imports  are 
of  any  large  magnitude  within  them- 
selves. One  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  wondering  why  the  food  imported 
into  the  United  States  could  not  or  was 
not  channeled  to  European  relief  needs. 
The  question  once  more  arises  as  to  how 
the  available  foods  of  the  world  can  be 
channeled  to  the  areas  of  the  greatest 
need. 

The  total  United  States  agricultural 
exports  following  World  War  U  are 
much  smaller  than  the  1919  total  agri- 
cultural exports.  The  post-World  War 
n  exports  of  food,  however,  are  much 
greftter  than  the  food  exports  following 
World  War  I.  The  present  agricultural 
exports,  in  other  words,  are  apparently 
made  from  the  viewpoint  of  supplying 
foods  rather  than  of  general  agricultural 
producta. 


It  is  also  apparent  that  with  this  world 
food  situation  to  face,  we  should  not  tol- 
erate a  set-up  that  allows  80.000,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  be  used  for  non- 
food purposes  or  wasted,  and  entails  an 
$80,000,000  loss  to  be  paid  by  the  tax- 
I>ayers  of  the  United  States. 


Natnral  Gas  Shortaf  e  in  Western 
PcBBsylvama  Explained 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  I>CNItSTI.TAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Ui.  Speaker,  my 
congressional  district  is  among  the  many 
districts  in  western  Pennsylvania  af- 
fected by  the  shortage  of  natural  gas. 
Diulng  the  past  several  weeks  some  of 
our  key  industries  in  Pennsylvania  found 
it  necessary  to  close  down  because  of  the 
shortage  of  natural  gas. 

In  en  effort  to  solve  this  perplex  ng 
problem  I  contacted  ga5 -company  offi- 
cials in  Pennsylvania  and  also  Mr.  Nel- 
son Lee  Smith.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  the  increased  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  with  the  depletion  of  the  sup- 
ply in  the  fields  of  western  Pennsylvania 
created  a  natural  shortage  in  the  first 
place.  To  meet  this  condition  it  was 
necessary  to  transport  gas  from  the 
Southwest  via  pipe  lines.  However,  the 
critical  shortage  of  steel  pipe  proved  a 
barrier  and  contributed  to  the  inability 
to  transport  a  greater  supply  of  gas  from 
the  Southwest. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  in  the  number 
of  domestic  and  industrial  users  of  nat- 
ural gas.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries  I  re- 
ceived an  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
Nelson  Lee  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  which  I  wish  to 
read  at  this  time  as  it  contains  factual 
information  that  I  am  certain  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  Members,  especially  those 
of  us  representing  districts  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 

Chairman  Smith's  letter  is  as  follows: 

PrDout.  Pown  CoMioasiOH, 
Washington.  February  27,  1947. 
Hon.  Jams  E.  Vam  ZaimT, 
House  Office  Building. 

Wasfiington.  D.  C. 

IfT  DBAS  CoNGKXssMAN :  Thir  wlU  acknowl- 
e<Jge  your  letter  of  Pebniary  11,  li.  "f.  In 
which  you  requested  Infomuitlon  relative  to 
the  cause  of  the  current  natural-gas  short- 
age in  western  Pennsylvania. 

A  shortage  of  natural  gas  exists,  not  only 
In  western  PennsylvanlM  but  throtighout  the 
entire  northern  region  of  the  country  where 
natural  gas  Is  being  distributed,  extending 
from  Colorado  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  The 
principal  factors  contributing  to  this  unde- 
sirable slttiatioD.  particularly  in  the  Ap- 
palaefaton  area,  are  the  tnsMUty  of  gas  pro- 
duced In  local  fields  to  meet  exceptionally 
large  Increased  demands  and  the  dUBculty 
ot  obtaining  steel  pipe  for  the  construetlan 
of  new  pipe  lines  from  the  highly  produc- 
ttve  gaa  flaUts  at  the  Sotithweat. 
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Depletion  of  local  fields,  particularly  in 
the  so-called  Appalachian  area  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky, was  accelerated  during  the  war  by 
heavy  withdrawals  to  meet  requirements  of 
war  industries.  At  the  height  of  the  war 
effort  the  steady  drain  on  local  supplies  began 
to  take  effect  and  make  necessary  a  special 
allocation  of  steel  pipe  to  Tennessee  Gas  & 
Transmission  Co.  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  new  pipe  line  extending  from 
Texas  to  West  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of 
making  additional  supplies  of  gas  available  to 
the  Appalachian  area.  In  addition,  priorities 
on  critical  materials  were  issued  to  Panhandle 
Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.  to  increaae  the  capac- 
ity of  its  existing  system  for  the  purp>ose  of 
delivering  100.000,(K)0  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  from  Texas  and  Kansas  Into  Ohio.  The 
Tennessee  Gas  &  Transmlssicm  Co.  line  was 
completed  in  the  latter  part  of  1944.  with  a 
sales  capacity  of  approximately  205.000.000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  dsy.  This  was  subse- 
quently Increased  to  263.000,000  cubic  feet 
per  day  by  the  end  of  the  war. 

This  volume  of  gas  transported  Into  the 
area  for  war  purposes  did  not  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  postwar  markets  because  In- 
dustrial demands  for  natural  gas  continued 
without  recesaion  at  the  wartime  rate  and 
there  developed  tremendous  demands  for  gas 
for  house  heating  by  domestic  consumers. 
Reports  submitted  to  the  Commission  show 
that  during  the  past  year  thonsands  of  con- 
sumers have  installed  gas-fired  heating 
equipment  because  of  shortages  of  other 
fuels  and  because  Increased  costs  of  other 
fuels,  particularly  coal,  have  made  gas  little. 
If  any,  more  expensive  for  house  heating 
than  coal.  During  the  war  the  increase  in 
use  of  gas  for  house  heating  was  controlled 
by  war  agencies  and  lack  of  equipment;  In 
addition,  few  new  homes  were  built.  Upon 
release  of  restrictions,  demands  pent-up  dur- 
ing the  war  came  upon  all  companies  si- 


multaneously and  created  the  unprecedented 
Increase  In  demand.  As  a  result  of  these 
large  domestic  requirements,  most  compa- 
nies have  had  to  order  complete  shut-downs 
of  Industrial  service  during  cold  spells  this 
winter  to  protect  domestic  service  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible.  Even  with  these  dras- 
tic measures,  thousands  of  domestic  con- 
sumers were  at  times  without  gas  during 
recent  cold  spells. 

To  meet  stKh  Increased  demands  addi- 
tional volumes  of  natural  gas  from  the 
Southwest  are  required.  In  Jt4y  1946  the 
Conunisslon  authorized  Tennessee  Gas  tt 
Transmlsakm  Co.  to  construct  additional  fa- 
cilities for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  its  sales 
capacltv  by  approximately  118.0(X),000  cubic 
feet  per  day  to  a  total  of  381,000.000  cubic 
feet  per  day.  Due  to  the  critical  shortage 
of  steel  pipe,  the  company  has  been  able  to 
complete  construction  sufficient  to  add  only 
18.0C0.000  cubic  feet  per  day  to  Its  capacity 
and  the  outlook  Is  uncertain  as  to  when 
pipe  will  be  available  to  complete  the  re- 
maining 100.000,000  cubic  feet  per  day  ca- 
pacity. A  further  increase  In  capacity  to 
600,0<X).000  cubic  feet  per  day  Is  now  proposed 
by  Tennessee  Gas  &  Transmission  Co..  but 
completion  Is  dependent  upon  the  avail - 
abUlty  of  steel  pipe.  The  date  of  comple- 
tion of  this  and  such  other  projects  as  may 
be  found  to  be  required  is  conjectural. 

According  to  statistics  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  steel  pipe  takes 
approximately  8  percent  ctf  the  total  steel 
production.  The  major  part  of  the  steel  pipe 
Is  used  for  oil  operations,  leaving  a  very  small 
amount  avaUable  for  gas  pipe-line  construc- 
tion. For  economic  and  technical  advan- 
tage, It  Is  the  ctirrent  practice  to  construct 
long-dlstatvce  high-pressure  gas  lines  of  26- 
Inch  diameter  pipe.  There  are  only  two  pipe 
mills  In  the  country  capable  of  rolling  26- 
Inch  diameter  pipe,  thereby  further  Increas- 
ing the  disadvantages  operating  against  the 


TABia    A-1.— Mafor   natural   gas   companies  in  Appalachian  area— Actual  deliveries  and 
^""^  '  '  ^ro,„   2ig  Inch  pipe  lines  on  Jan.  21.   1947 

I.Vll  flfturcs  are  volumes  of  pas  in  thousands  o(  cubic  (ect) 


companies   seating   materials   to   construct 
such  lines. 

During  the  past  year,  gas  company  olBclala 
testifying  before  the  Commission  have  em- 
phasized their  inability  to  obUln  large- 
diameter  steel  pipe  because  the  tremendous 
demand  for  such  pipe  by  oil  companies,  for 
domestic  and  foreign  operations,  and  by  gas 
companies  has  far  exceeded  the  capacity  of 
pipe-fabricating  mills.  The  situation  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  inability  of  pipe  fabricators 
to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  necessary 
steel  plate  because  demands  for  steel  for  aU 
purposes  exceed  the  supply.  It  Is  undcrafeood 
that  pipe  fabricatGrs  cannot  fill  orttera  on 
hajKt  for  several  years. 

Tn  December  1946.  the  Commission  author- 
ized the  emergency  operation  of  the  Big 
Inch  lines  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  to  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania.  With 
the  assistance  of  an  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee composed  of  gas  company  representa- 
tives, delivery  of  gas  through  the  Big  Inch 
lines  Is  being  allocated  In  proportion  to  the 
requirements  of  the  several  companies  re- 
questing such  gas.  We  are  liicloslng  a 
tabulation  showing  the  natural  gas  require- 
ments and  shortages  on  the  systems  obtain- 
ing gas  from  the  Big  Inch  lines  on  Janu- 
ary 21  and  22.  1947,  and  estimates  submitted 
by  these  companies  as  to  their  requirements 
and  shortages  during  their  February  peak 
day.  These  data  show  the  seriousness  of 
the  gas  sui^y  situation  in  this  area. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  sutnnlt 
this  information  to  you  and  trust  It  will 
prove  helpful  In  answering  the  numerous 
Inquiries  you  have  received  pertaining  to  the 
current  gas  shortages.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
furnish  any  further  Information  you  may 
require. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Nelson  Lei  SMrm. 

Chairman. 

deficiencies  of  gas  companies  receiving  gag 


Company 


Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

Hope  Natural  0»s  Co 

The  East  Ohio  Gas  Co 

New  York  Stole  Natural  Oas  Corp 

The  Peoples  Natural  Gas  Co — 

United  .Naturnl  Gas  Co — - 

IroQuois  Oa-s  Corp .... — •— 

Pennsylvanl<»  Oas  Co .............—. 

EquitHble  Gas  Co — — 

Lo«ii.sville  Gas  A  Electric  Co — 

Camegie  Natural  Oas  Co — , 


Total  requirements. 


Domestic 

and 
oommerrial 


595,400 

53,106 

386,468 

"9i,'672 
32.400 
l«6.30l> 
42.JS0e 
99,500 
49,000 
Z600 


1.459,146 


Industrial 


21t),  100 
33,496 
70,023 

"n^OM 
4.200 
4.600 

teoo 

46,700 

8,000 

51  M» 


Other  utii- 
itlee 


> 29).  986 
» 9,  £87 

">7t(;337 

1,450 

•  3.300 

4,100 

700 


2.  £00 


£03.604 


392, 2C0 


Lost  and 
company 

use 


127,000 

16,573 

4,000 

m 

3,709 
3.20O 
1,000 

i,a» 

13,400 

4.000 

too 


Total  de- 
HvcTies 


1.224.486 
112,762 

78.488 
167, 916 

43.100 
116.000 

47,000 
1S«,600 

63, »» 

S6,:oo 


175,113 


2.53a  123 


Deflcicncir 


75,086 

'«R,'M4 

"is,' 788 

11275 

4,100 

I.flOO 

3,145 


14,000 

194.  asa 


Total 

requtee- 

iceots 


1, 299,  sn 

112, 7t2 
833.455 

78,408 
186.704 

M,  375 
120.100 

4tlw800 
102.745 

63,lj00 

7asoo 


2.73S.«i 


T„L.  A.t.-M.l«r  m.t«r.J  ,..  compel,  (n  AppclacHicn  a,e,^Actu.l  *«>"7' »»•'  i'f'^n^"  'I ""  ~mpon«.  receirtn,  ^  /ro« 
'  Big  Inch  pipe  lines  on  Jan.  a,  i»«/ 

(All  figures  are  volumes  of  gas  in  thousands  of  cubic  feet)  


Company 


Columbia  Gas  4  Electric  Co - - 

Boi>>  Natural  Oas  Co - 

The  Ea.«t  Ohio  Gas  Co 

New  York  Slate  Natural  Oas  Corp — 

The  Peoples  Natural  Gas  Co 

United  Natural  Gas  Co 

Iroquois  Oas  Corp . 

Pennsylvania  Oas  Co ... 

Equitable  Oas  Co 

Louisville  Oa-s  A  Electric  Co 

Carnegie  Natur,\l  Gas  Co . ....... ........-..— 


^otal  requirements. 


Domestic 

and 
commercia. 


628,700 

.19,338 

429,575 

*  107,' 533 

39.300 

116,300 

44.400 

121,300 

49^450 

31800 


l.:«;6B6 


Industrial 


23a  400 
24,376 
11.780 

"aaio?' 

1,300 
4.600 

aoo 
saan 

8,100 
52,800 


4aa»s 


Other  util- 
ities 


•  288,736 
>ia362 

"'>'7«,"65r 

1,338 

•3,500 

4,100 

700 


3,700 


303;  087 


Lost  and 

company 

use 


12S.S0O 

15,917 

4,000 

131 

3,709 

3,000 

1,000 

1,200 

17,500 

3,750 

900 


Total  de- 
liveries 


1.273,336 
Mn,W8 
445^  355 

79,782 

i«a.««7 

47.100 
125,000 

46,  WO 
175.400 

65,000 

56,500 


176^607 


2,587,653 


Deficiency 


172,836 

9,102 

172,207 

1,363 

39,062 

3^480 

ia«» 

17.033 


14,000 


471.373 


Total 
require- 
ments 


1,445,872 

119.095 

617.962 

81. 145 

201,748 

77.  am 


a;  MM 

lfi%433 

66,000 

7Q,aoo 


3.0M,0H 


[eat  to  eUminate  dupBcatioa 
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■»ft<7 


■hteOwA  KlMtritCo 

I  NaMal  Q«  Co 

Tte  Cm*  0W»  Om  C« 

New  York  8ut«  Nslaral  Ow  Cop. 

The  PcMtaaNatonlOflBCo 

Caiiffi  NMar^  Um  C« 

I  am  Cmv 

OmCo 

iGwCo 

>0«*  KlMtrirC* 

I  Nanni  Om  C*. 


Tetol 


>  Altar  <to>iae«iac  « 

> 


t«  Kvt 
10  I' 
to 

of 


Inqv  :<«* 
UBil«d 


Bif  BmsaiMs 


fn  ilffcfMftten  crco— XftfuMtcd  r«Qirff«m«i»<«  o/  yiu  companies  receiving  goM  from  Big  Ineh 
pipe  linea,  peak  day,  February  1947 


lAll 


art  v«kuBW  of  SM  in  UwaMO<ls  otf  «uUc  iMt] 


Doomtie 


SU 

^t?. 


soo 


a. 
«, 

135. 

n. 

2. 


MO 

aoo 

MO 

oeo 


iBtetrto] 


MD.aw 
aa,M» 
uaoou 


7.000 

maoo 
•.Mi 


Othffata- 


■  ao\iM 
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KCTENSZON  OP  REMAR^ 
or 


HON.  NOAH  M. 


MASOII 


to  KpttX 

In  tbe  ^orld.    It 


Mr.  Truman  propoaea  to  spend  In 
tlflM  year 

U  next  year.  32.000.000  of  our  peopf e  tximed 
cnvc  their  entire  earnings  to  the 
ment.  and  were  ttaamaalTea  able  xh  lira  oa 
notiilnf ,  tbatr  comblnad  Income  v  ouM  not 
pay  th«  bllla  of  tlia  blB^^  busine  e  in  the 
world 

While  war  eoata  are  whittled  diwn 
taigat  propoaes  to  Increase  the  ]  eaeeidne 
ipHMUag  of  the  OoTcmment  In  19<  8  by  90 
000.000.000  more  than  it  spent  for  t  losa  pur 
poaea  in  1M«.     Thla  Increaae  alan« 
to  the-entlre  amount  spent  by  the 
in  any  year  from  1830  to  1940 


Ituaaan  aays  taxes  cannot  be  reduce  L 


nf  THE  ROCSI  or  RB>RE5BIIT4nVlS 
Mondau.  March  3.  1947 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  1  he  Rac 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
deUy«red  by  the  Honorable  Samuel  B 
Petten«ill.  former  Member  of  ^on«ress 
from  Indiana: 

Bic  BtrsiNaaa 

W«  talk  a  lot  about  big  buslnesa-j-its  good 
polnu  and  bad     Today.  I  am  going 
about  tbe  biggest  busln 
la  tbe  United  SUtea  Oovemment 

It  propoaea  to  spend  »37 .SOO  00(1000  this 
cocnlng  year.  How  big  la  a  $37,s4o.OOO.OOO 
bualneaa? 

It  almoat  equals  tbe  entire  Inooiie  of  the 
American  people  m  1962.  It  la  almost  half  aa 
BtKb  aa  they  made  in  1939.  It 
by  94.000.000.000  than  the  Incocle  of  all 
Americans  living  In  the  23  Statea  «-i  >.st  of  the 
MMalsaippI  River  ( with  the  exceptio  i  cf  Cali- 
fornia). It  ia  98.000.000.000  more 
United  Statea  OoTernment  spent  id  the  128 
i  from  tbe  founding  ot  the  Beptipiic  until 
1917. 

naar  wobls  waa  cost 

It  la  mora  than  we  apent  In  tbi '  S  ycara 
of  1917.  1918,  and  1919.  during  Wor  d  War  I 
It  is  more  than  we  spent  in  tie  4  ye<  is  before 
Pearl  Harbor  when  we  were  arming 

Even  in  1942.  when  we  were  figh  ing  with 
o«ir  backs  to  the  wall  in  the  Pacific  t  nd  pom- 

log   Taat   cargoea  of   munitions    ai  roaa   the" — ^tbat  "all  the  world  should  be  taxed 
Atlantic,  we  spent  95.000.000.000     esa   than 

a 


tbU 


la  equal 
OoTem- 
Yet.  Mr. 


r*T  BOLL  arrxu.  loaoo 

Prderal  clTlllan  employees  stUI  number 
3.900.000  as  compared  with  900.000  in  1939. 
or  500.COO  in  1933  when  Mr  Rooeevelt  said. 
••Government  ccsts  too  much." 

Accordtnc;  to  Senator  Brao.  we  should  dla< 
diarge  l. 000 000  of  them  costing  us  93.500.- 
OOO.OOO.  This  saving  would  permit  a  30  per- 
cent tax  cut  clear  acroas  tbe  board  wltbout 
Impairing  a  single  eaaentlal  service. 

And  this  Is  the  Federal  Government  alone. 

Add  to  that  913,000.000.000  more  for  State 
and  local  govemmenta.  and  you  have  a  total 
of  953.000.000.000  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  big 
busineas  of  Government. 

Fifty  bliUon  dollars  ia  more  than  the  entire 
Income  of  all  the  people  in  tbe  ricltest  coun- 
try la  tbe  world  In  either  1932.  1936.  or  1934. 
Have  we  goce  completely  nuta?  Have  the 
bureaucrata  and  spenders  and  wasters  be- 
come our  masters? 

Suppose  the  national.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments levied  a  tax  against  all  tbe  faritsers 
In  the  Dnlted  Statea  by  compelling  them  to 
deliver  free  of  charge  to  the  Government  all 
their  farm  crops — wheat,  cotton,  tobacco. 
sugar,  everything  that  is  grown  In  the 
ground — all  their  livestock — hogs,  cattle, 
sheep  wool.  milk,  poultry,  egga.  etc.  The 
cash  value  at  all  these  eropa  and  livestock 
would  run  the  Government  Just  5  months. 

If  the  Government  then  seized  all  the  coal 
that  ts  mined,  all  the  metals  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  all  the  timber  cut  in  the  forests,  and 
all  tbe  aea  food  caught  In  the  water.  It  still 
would  pay  for  tbe  cost  ctf  Government  for 
only  10  or  11  months.  Such  Is  the  tribute 
levied  against  us. 

BIQCXST  HOU>-tTP  UT  UlSluaV 

This  is  the  moat  coloaaaMiold-iq)  in  mod- 
em history.  For  anything  similar,  you  would 
have  to  go  back  to  Bible  times  to  read  of  the 
decree  that  went  out  from  Augtutus  Caeaar 

Caeaar 
was  a  piker. 

Big  government  ts  the  curse  of  every  civili- 
sation since  the  world  began,  whether  tmder 
the  Pharaohs  of  Elgypt.  the  Caesars  of  Rome, 
or  the  Hitlers  of  the  twentieth  century.  Big 
government  is  the  harbinger  of  certain  dis- 
aster to  every  nation  that  long  tolerates  it. 
As  a  great  historian  said.  "The  civilization 
at  ancient  Bosne  was  not  destroyed  by  bar- 
tMtflans  but  by  the  imperial  tax  gatherers" 
(Perrero). 

The  blight  at  high  taxes,  spending,  and 
debt  drovms  ambition,  discourages  thrift, 
skyrockets  prices,  and  makes  the  citixen  a 
booCUcker  at  the  spenders. 

Increasing  debt  and  taxes  finally  submerge 
t^ttorta  under  the  inflation  flood,  as  w«  bavs 


arias 

thajt 


twice  witnessed  in  Europe  in  a  single  gener- 
ation. 
WHT  KXPacT  tmrriD  ststss  to  as  immumr* 

Why  do  we  think  we  are  immune  to  a 
plague  no  tT9e  people  has  ever  survived? 

In  1776  there  were  enough  brave  men  to 
Ineak  away  from  big  government.  They  p\it 
iU  taxea.  rationing,  price  fixing,  and  arb.- 
trary  controia  Ijeblnd  them.  For  a  centuiy 
and  a  half  we  were  freemen.  Government 
waa  small,  its  tax  btirden  was  easy,  and  Its 
debt  Insignlticant.  For  a  centtiry  and  a  half 
the  individual  American  waa  the  master  and 
government  was  his  servant.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  government  did  not  confuse  itself 
with  God.  For  a  century  and  a  half  we  ad- 
hered to  the  faith  that  that  government  is 
best  which  governs  least. 

Now.  we  have  foresworn  the  creed  of  tbe 
greatest  political  philosopher  of  all  times, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  embraced  the  Old 
World  docuinea  of  Karl  Marx.  Bismarck,  and 
Caeaar.  Now.  once  again,  the  dark  eclipse 
of  big  goveriunent  is  sweeping  over  Amerlo^. 
Will  it  be  said  that  this  glorious  century  and 
a  half  was  nothing  but  a  happy  Interlude 
in  the  age-old  struggle  between  the  world> 
paraaites  and  the  world's  producers? 

vtTXKAtJcaaTs  ON  otnt  aacKS 

It  was  said  of  Russia  under  the  cxars 
every  pe«s{:nt  carried  a  aoldier  on  his  back. 
That  truly  great  Russian,  Count  Tolstoi. 
pictured  the  parasites  of  Imperial  Rusola  di 
saying : 

"I  sit  on  a  man's  back,  choking  him,  and 
making  him  carry  me  and  yet  telling  him 
that  I  am  very  sorry  for  him  and  wish  to  ease 
his  lot  by  all  possible  means— except  to  gelt 
OS  his  beck."  I 

Here  in  America  ire  have  a  similar  lot  of 
bureaucrats,  theae  "troublesome  Insects  of 
the  hour."  as  Edmund  Biuke  would  call 
them,  telling  ua  how  much  they  want  to  do 
for  us,  and  how  helpless  we  are  without 
them.  Yet.  as  in  Russia  under  the  czar,  oui^ 
bureaucrats  never  suggest  that  they  get  otf^ 
our  backs. 

We  have  got  to  recognize  that  govem4 
ment  In  America  has  become  a  big  new 
racket  and  lifetime  career  of  making  jobs  ai 
the  public  trough.  The  corrupt  pay-roll 
padding  that  goes  on  under  the  big  city  ma- 
chines has  become  a  national  profession. 
And  the  plan  is  to  make  big  government  even 
bigger. 

AVALASCHX  OF  NXW   COMTaOl  BnXS 

Senator  CMahohxt  tells  us  that  despt 
the  election.  300  bills  have  already  been 
troduced  in  Congress  to  extend  Federal 
trol  and  pay  rolls. 

Mcve  billions  are  to  t>e  potired  down 
and  bigger  rat  holes. 
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Social  security,  so-called,  but  which 
should  be  called  its  right  name,  the  "work- 
ingman's  Income  tax"  is  to  be  broadened  in 
scope  to  tax  still  more  mllliotu  and  tax  them 
at  still  higher  rates. 

With  the  Government  constantly  going 
deeper  into  debt,  social  security  is  in  the 
process  of  becoming  a  colossal  fraud.  For, 
after  the  social-security  taxes  have  been 
spent  for  other  purposes,  all  it  amounts  to  is 
a  promise  that  some  future  politicians  will 
tax  the  people  a  second  time  to  pay  Its  claims, 
and  that  the  people  will  be  able  to  pay. 

Only  a  completely  sc^vent  goveriunent  that 
is  paying  off  its  debt,  instead  of  adding  to  it 
has  any  moral  right  to  talk  about  social 
security. 

Under  this  937,000.000.000  budget,  the 
pious  hope  is  expressed  that  a  small  sum  may 
be  paid  on  the  Nation's  debt.  At  the  rate 
proposed,  it  would  take  1,300  years  to  pay  off 
the  debt. 

And  I'll  bet  you  a  dollar  against  the  hole 
in  a  doughnut  that  not  even  this  payment 
will  be  made  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  con- 
tinuous deficits,  unless  you  taxpayers  rise  in 
wrath  from  coast  to  coast  and  tell  your  newly 
elected  Congressmen  that  they  will  serve  Just 
one  term  unless  they  make  good  on  the  prom- 
ises they  made  you  last  fall. 

Already  we  see  signs  that  the  new  Congress 
is  l)eginning  to  hem  and  haw.  The  bureau- 
crats are  at  work  on  them.  The  social  wel- 
fare crowd  is  at  work  on  them.  And  to  their 
everlasting  shame  and  disgrace,  there  are 
plenty  of  businessmen  and  governors  and 
mayors  who  are  lobbying  for  more  billions 
from  the  gravy  train. 

The  Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance 
Co.  estimates  that  infiation  is  costing  the 
average  family  91,000  a  year  in  the  increased 
prices  of  what  they  buy. 

CAUSED  BT  GOVZaNMINT  SPENDING 

What  causes  this  burden?  It  is  Govern- 
ment  spending,  taxes,  and  debt.  The  people 
never  cause  inflation  in  the  cost  of  living. 
That  Is  always  caused  by  government. 

Isn't  it  time  for  government  to  stop  telling 
us  the  beautiful  things  it  is  going  to  do  for 
us  and  to  get  off  our  Imcks? 

In  the  light  of  taxes.  Inflation,  and  strikes 
aren't  you  getting'  fed  up  with  the  talk  of 
"social  gains"  by  the  professional  Pecksniffs 
who  cram  Government  offices  from  coast  to 
coast? 

They  would  cure  the  selfishness  of  the 
individual  by  substituting  the  greed  of  the 
group.  And  group  greed  is  more  ruthless 
and  cruel  than  individual  selfishness.  For 
there  are  few  men  to  whom  God  has  not  given 
a  conscience  to  put  some  limit  on  their  self- 
ishness. But  the  group,  the  mob.  the  pres- 
sure bloc  have  no  conscience  whatever. 

COMCXXSS  tTNDXX  CONSTANT  THKSAT 

A  man  who  would  never  think  of  sticking 
a  gun  In  my  ribs  to  force  me  to  give  him  my 
pocketl}ook,  when  he  l>eoomes  a  member  of 
a  mob  or  a  pressure  bloc  has  no  more  scruples 
than  a  wolf  in  a  pack,  in  threatening  a  Con- 
gressman with  political  death  unless  he 
throws  open  the  doors  of  the  treasury  to  the 
^ob. 

That  is  what  we  have  lieen  doing  to  this 
great  free  government  of  Washington.  Jeffer- 
son, and  Lincoln. 

We  are  turning  it  over  to  l>e  sacked  and 
plxmdered  by  pressure  blocs,  as  the  vandals 
once  sacked  Rome.  And  all  tinder  the  beauti- 
ful banner  of  humanltarianism  and  the  so- 
cial gospel. 

This  Republic  will  either  follow  bankrupt 
England  and  busted  Prance  into  the  twilight 
sleep  of  socialism,  or  into  the  red  dawn  of 
communism,  or  someone  in  our  public  life 
will  seize  "freedom's  holy  flag"  and  crusade 
once  more  for  the  principles  that  made  Amer- 
ica the  land  of  opportunity  and  the  envy  of 
the  world. 


I'm  an  optimist.  I  believe  if  such  a  man 
comes  forth,  the  tens  of  millions  whose  veins 
are  still  warm  with  the  blood  of  our  forebears 
will  make  him  the  next  President  of  tbe 
United  States. 

I  have  that  faith. 


Btissonri  Riycr  DeTelopment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
254,  under  date  of  December  22,  1944,  It 
provided  for  a  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  Much 
of  this  work  has  already  been  done,  par- 
ticularly has  the  main  unit,  the  Garri- 
son Dam,  been  started.  This  dam  is  lo- 
cated in  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri 
River  at  Garrison.  N.  Dak. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
herewith  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
E,  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  E 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress for  Federal  appropriations  for  imme- 
diate construction  of  the  Heart  River  proj- 
ect, including  the  Heart  Butte  and  Dickin- 
son Reservoirs,  the  Sheyenne  Dam,  and 
other  portions  of  the  Missourl-Souris  proj- 
ect, all  integral  parts  of  the  coordinated 
plan  for  Missouri  Basin  Development,  as 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law 
254 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  {the  senate 
concurring  therein)  : 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Flood  Control  Act  passed  December  32, 
1944,  provided  for  a  compr#»en8ive  devel(^- 
ment  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  large  reservoirs  in  con- 
nection therewith  is  located  In  the  State  of 
North  Dalcota,  Justifiable  primarily  for  navi- 
gation, power,  and  flood  control:  and 

Whereas  said  act  provides  for  the  diversion 
of  Missouri  River  waters  from  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservoir  into  western,  central,  and  eastern 
North  Dakota  for  irrigation  and  reclamation; 
and 

Whereas  such  diversion  is  desperately  need- 
ed for  rehabilitation  of  Devils  Lake  and  pro- 
viding for  the  domestic  and  commercial  needs 
of  such  cities,  among  others,  as  Jamestown, 
Valley  City.  Enderlln,  Fargo,  Moorhead, 
Grand  Forks,  and  East  Grand  Forks:  and 

Whereas  surveys  and  other  necessary  pre- 
liminary work  have  been  completed  on  both 
the  Dickinson  and  Heart  Butte  Reservoirs 
to  Jtistify  letting  of  construction  contracts 
on  said  projects:  and 

Whereas  the  Sheyenne  Dam  is  a  part  of 
aaid  basin  development  plan  and  necessary 
both  to  effect  such  conversion  and  reclama- 
tion and  to  permit  of  the  Irrigation  of  large 
acreage  in  eastern  Montana  and  northwest- 
em  and  central  North  Dakota;  anc 

Whereas  9200.000.000  have  been  authorized 
for  initial  stages  of  construction  In  connec- 
tion with  said  Mlssotiri  Basin  Development: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Jte50{red  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  (the  senate  con- 
curring therein ) .  That  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  having  said  development  in 
hand  be  and  hereby  are  memoriallxed  and 


petitioned  to  provide  or  make  available  ths 
necessary  funds  for  immediate  construction 
of  the  Dickinson  and  Heart  Butte  Dama  and 
such  portions  of  the  Missouri -Sotiris  project 
as  have  reached  construction  stage  and  in 
particular  the  Sheyenne  Dam.  this  being  tbe 
regulatory  reservoir  effecting  diversion  to  tbe 
Devils  Lake  Basin  and  the  restoration  of 
Devils  Lake  and  the  James.  Sheyenne.  and 
Bed  River  of  the  north  where  water  is  sorely 
needed  for  human  consumption  and  indus- 
trial development,  especially  in  the  cities 
hereinbefore  referred  to;  and  t>e  it  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief 
of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  for  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  as  well  as  the  chairmen  of 
the  Appropriations.  Irrigation,  and  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  That  copies  be  likewise 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Recla- 
mation Association  and  to  North  Dakota's 
delegation  in  Congress. 

Vexnon  M.  Johnson, 

Speaker  of  the  Hou»e. 

Kennxtr  L.  MoaCAN, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

C.  P.  Dabl. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

W.  J.  Taotrr. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Priioaers  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1947 

Mr.     BECKWORTH.    Mr.     Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Texas  House  of 
Representatives. 

Last  session  I  introduced  a  bill  seek- 
ing to  aid  the  types  of  unfortunate  peo- 
ple mentioned  in  the  resolution.  Other 
bills  of  a  kindred  nature  were  Introduced 
last  session.  My  same  bill,  as  well  as 
other  bills,  has  been  introduced  this 
session.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Congress 
will  give  immediate  attention  to  this 
imjxjrtant  problem. 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  8 

Whereas  during  the  recent  World  War  11 
the  enemy  countries,  especially  Germany  and 
Japan,  violated  almost  every  rule  of  civilized 
warfare  and  inflicted  unspesJtable  punish- 
ment and  horrible  tortures  upon  prisoners  of 
war,  as  well  aa  cliHlians  who  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  said  enemies; 
and 

'Whereas  many  unfortunate  prisoners  suc- 
cumtied  to  said  inhuman  treatment  and 
many  others  suffered  bodily  Injuries  and  loss 
of  health  from  which  they  may  never  re- 
cover; and 

Whereas,  in  all  Justice,  those  who  have 
suffered  in  the  hands  of  said  enemy  countries 
are  entitled  to  damages  for  such  injuries 
imder  the  well-established  rules  of  interna- 
tional law;  and 

Whereas  It  la  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Texas  (the 
Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  without  delay  enact 
such  enabling  legislation  aa  may  be  necessary 
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to  enable  tboae  vtio  have  cuffervd  boAlly  tn- 
JurtM  aa  well  aa  loaa  of  property  at  Xiu  baiKts 
of  aaM  enemy  ootmtrtcs  to  aaaert  tbati  claims 
■Bd  hft««  Om  MBM  allofwed  and  paid  by  the 
flinty  tOMny  cnaBtrtca  who  may  be  f <  und  to 
have  been  reaponaible  for  auch  injune  i.  dam- 
mgn.  and  k>aa  of  property,  and  that  i  ultable 
provtalon  be  made  In  aucb  lagtaiation  for  the 
nooy^rj  by  the  haira  at  thoac  who  Ud  not 
botti  civilians  and  thoee  who  [were  In 
force*:  Therefor*  be  It 
That  the  Hoo**  of 
I  of  the  State  of  Texas  (the  8esi4te 

If)    memorlaiiae   the   Congreaa 

United  States  to  prantptty  enact  th< 
aary  laguiatlon  to  provld*  for  a  mixn 
■ion  to  rwcclv*  and  ad)udlcat< 
rican  natlooala  who  war*  inte 
•ra  of  war  at  Japan  or 
•ny  other  encsay  euVuuy  with 
am^iunt  of  eoaapHiaatlon  to  be 
paid    for    stich    dalma    and 
power  to  rvqnlre  the  pajmen 
!iy    country   for 
panenal    injunea 
that  may  b*  attributed  to  th« 
said  aaMBy^  irmed  force*,  with 
i*f*f*iw*  to   maltreatment   of 
war  in  cuntraTantlaB  «(  ttM  la 
tMBS  of  clTlllaatf  wUfUtm  and  of  the 
Omvwation.    And  in  this  ronnecttoi 
IfMllldty  IB—  Tl-' —  the  Congresi 
act  l*glalatlon  alone  the  Itnra  of  Sr 
MVT  and  Beua*  bttl  4217,  and  Houa* 
of  th*  8*T«nty-nlnth  Oongr***. 
and  b*  it  furtlMr 

That   tb*  Ooagrvaa   be 
to  MMCt  at  the  •Mil**t 

atloo  to  aothorlM  the 

«ff  UM  pafoan*!  oC  th*  Army.  Natv 
Oorp*.  and  OoMt  Owuii  who  were 
ft  WW.  and  the  paym*nt  to  said 
tb*  sabalateiK*  allowance  at  the 
e*nta  p*r  day  durlni  such  ^ 
was  a  prisoner  of  war.  and  8*Bat* 
Calendar    17»,   of    the   »e»enty-nm 
frwa.   first   aeaalon.   and   Senate 
Union  Calendar  No,  e«.  ot  the  8eT*n 
Mcond  aeaalon.  ar*  eapect 
for  the  consideration  of 
be  It  further 

That    the    chief    clerk 
Bouse   of    ll*pr«*entatlvea   of   the 
T%sas  aend  eopie*  of  thu  rtaoluttc^ 
tb*  s*al  of  the  house  to  the 
caeb  MMnb*r  of  tb*  Houae  of 
in  Congrvaa  fN«i  Taiaa;  alao  to  th< 
aM*  DaMMM  CB*««i.  aenator  from 
too.   tb*  Honorabl*  Oua  A.  UaicM 
trtim  New  Mexico;  tb*  Honorable 
Haar.  Senator  from  Connecticut 
able  chairman  of  tb*  rombln*d 
Naval  AVaira  Caaamltt***  of  the 
of  tb*  Hou**  of  naptaaasuuvaa;  tb4 
abl*  IBITH   NotnMB  Roaaaa. 
from  Maaiiitiiiaslla     tbs  Honorab  e 
FaaxAjinaa.  fteprcaentative  from  Ne« 
tb*  Rooorable   Kd    V    laac 
from  California:  the  BaUan  IMIef 
tton  of  Albuquerque.  N    Ilex:   and 
ittae.  Liberated  Military 
in  BuUdlnc.  Waahlacton.  D 
our  expreaslon  of  thanks  for  the 
work  they  have  done  In  tb*  paat  In 
tton  with  thia  lafflaUtlon. 

Re*d.    Ablngton.    Atkinson. 
■tfbcr.  Baan.  BaU  of  DeWltt.  BeU 
Blankenabip.     Blount, 
Callaway.  Cannon,  Calaya 
Clifton.  Colli*.  Colaon,  Ccon*r.  C 
Cralff,  Crawford.  Crocthwait.  Da\t* 
BUtoU.  Btbarsdt*.  Bvaoa.  Pant 
•tab.  naoalBf.  Ply.  Ford.  Oandy. 
OathlBda.  OUmar,  Oodard.  Oreaa 
Oofity.  Banaa.  BaaUy,  HafUo 
laatlll,   Bendcraoo,  Bolstein.  Bolt 
Bvfbea.  Bydrtek.   laaaeks.  Jackaoa 
Jameaon.  Jobnaoa.  Jonaa  of  Boaqu* 
Boat,  Jooaa  of  lYavla.  Kaani.  Eciinlnftoo. 
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Kllffore,  King.  Klrkpatrlck,  Lanier,  Latimer, 
Led.  Lehman.  Lewis,  Lightfoot.  Lock.  Luede- 
mann.  McClaln.  McDanlel,  McFarland.  McLel- 
lan.  McVey.  Mahan.  Manlord.  Mangum. 
Markle,  Martin.  MUler.  Moore  of  Harris.  Moore 
of  Val  Verde.  Moca*  of  Red  River,  Moor*  of 
Braaoe.  Murphy.  Nokes.  Oltorf .  CHerton,  Park- 
hoiise.  Pearson.  PMers,  Pyl«,  Rampy,  Read, 
Reams.  Richards.  Rldgeway,  Sadler,  SaUas. 
Sellers.  Sentcr&tt,  Shackelford.  Shannon, 
Sharp.  Sllmp.  Smith  of  Hays,  Smith  of  Jack, 
Smith  of  Lubbock.  South,  Spacek,  ^arks. 
Spencer,  Still.  Stockard.  Storey.  Stump. 
Suiter.  Svadlenak.  Swanson.  Teague,  Temple- 
ton.  Thomas.  Tinunons.  Tippen.  Turner, 
Wagonseller.  Walker.  Wallace.  Ward.  Wataon. 
Whttwortb.  WUllams  of  Bexar.  Williams  of 
Sctirry,  WlUlamson.  WUlis  of  Tarrant.  Willis 
of  Kaufman.  Wilson.  Wiseman.  Wood.  Wright. 
Yezak.  Zlvley. 

ALUut  Siau2«n. 
Prcskle^t  of  the  Sentte. 
W.  O.  Rkxd. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
I   hereby  certify   that   House   Concwrent 
Rsaolution  8  was  adopted  by  the  houae  on 
Pebruary  11.  1M7. 

CLaasMcx  JoNxa, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hom»€. 
I  hereby   owtlfy   that  Houae  Concurrant 
Resolution  8  waa  adapted  by  the  senat*  on 
fabrttary  19.  1947. 

CLAtisK  Isaau., 
Secretary  of  the  Senmte. 
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HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOVTH  DAKOTA 

m  THX  'iOUSX  OP  RXPRBSSNTATIVBS 

TufsHay.  March  4,  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vexing 
problem  of  the  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan,  a 
lEey  aren  in  ABrlca.  with  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, will  be  laid  before  the  United  Na- 
tions shortly  In  New  York.  Yesterday  In 
Ciilro  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  BUtif- 
dom  of  Egypt  issued  a  formal  statement 
on  the  subject,  indicating  the  determl- 
nuUon  of  his  country  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attentloD  of  the  world  orgAnisa- 
Uon. 

This  statement  was  printed  In  the  New 
Toric  Times  of  today.  March  4,  and  I  de- 
sire to  have  printed  here  the  full  text 
of  the  pronouncement: 

Bum  Will  Atpcal  BarraH  C^sa  fo  Uivrm 
NATioNa — PxKMua  Sat*  No  AnaiaMrtct  Ha* 
BxsM  Raacxa  cm  SxjoAm  oa  Bvaat;ATiOM  or 
Tkoop* 

(By  Oen*  Currivaa) 

Caoo,  Bcrrr,  March  3. — Mahmoud  Pahmy 
N«>krashy  Pasha,  tbe  Bgyptian  Premier,  an- 
Boonead  today  his  Oovwnment'i  decision  to 
app*al  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Cotm- 
ell  on  the  issues  of  Bgyptian  sovereignty  over 
tb*  Stidan  and  the  evacuation  of  British 
troopa  from  Bgypt.  Be  also  demanded  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  British  troopa  from 
tb*  oatlr*  country. 

TtM  Premier  said  that  l^TP^  bad  earnestly 
triad  to  r«a^  an  agreement  with  Britain  but 
that  tbe  decision  to  put  the  dlsput*  into 
tb*  band!  of  the  XTnlted  Nation*  bad  re- 
ceived tb*  enthualaatlc  tndoraement  of  tbe 
•ittlr*  Bgyptian  people. 


Tbe  Bgyptian  Government  accused  Britain 
of  inciting  the  Sudanese  and  pledged  its  con- 
fidence In  the  United  Nations  to  straighten 
out  the  whole  complicated  problem. 

reach  EO  END  OF  XOAD 

This  statement  oy  Nokrashy  Pasha  Indi- 
cated that  Egypt  had  reached  the  end  of  th* 
road,  just  as  Britain  had.  as  far  as  Anglo- 
Egyptian  negotiations  were  concerned. 
There  Is  nothliog  left  to  bargain  aboirt,  h* 
sa'.d  In  substance. 

Bgypt  asked,  first  of  all,  the  evacuation  of 
British  troops.  An  agreement  wp.s  almost 
reached  on  this  point,  but  BriUtn  asked  for 
time  becavtse  of  the  Immensity  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  fact  that  highly  techrUcal 
Installations  could  not  be  turned  over  to  the 
B^ptlans  without  considerable  preparation 
and  much  training. 

The  British  are  moving  from  Cairo  and 
have  moved  from  Alexandria.  The  British 
Army  has  pulled  up  its  sukcs  and  is  estab- 
Nabing  Itself  in  the  Sues  area  n*ar  the  canal. 

But  today  Nokrashy  Pasha  said  that  oi>e  of 
th*  two  points  on  which  no  agreement  had 
been  reached  waa  "evacuation  of  BrltlA 
troops  from  Egypt:  this  evacuation  muat  be 
ImmedUte  and  not  conditioned  by  treaty." 

That  statement  can  mean  only  that  th* 
Bgyptians  are  not  satisfied  to  have  the  Brlt- 
lah  move  out  of  the  capital  city  and  settle 
in  the  desert  until  the  United  Nations  decld* 
tb*  matt*r  but  want  tb*m  right  out  of  tb* 
country. 

"Tb*  unity  of  Bgypt  and  the  Sudan  Is  tbe 
will  of  both  Bnrptlana  and  Sudaneae  alik*,** 
tb*  sUtwnent  declared.  "wh*f*aa  British 
policy  is  dlrect«d  toward  inciting  tb*  Stt- 
dan***  to  s*c*d*  fioaa  Bgypt. 

"As  for  s*lf-gov«mmeut,  had  Bgypt  not 
b**a  fordbiy  d*prlv*d  of  h*r  rlghu  in  tb* 
admlnlstraUon  of  th*  Sudan,  tb*  prepara- 
tlon  of  the  Sudan***  for  self-government 
would  not  b*  so  delayed.  Bgypt  la  in  a  better 
poaltlon  and  mar*  anxious  than  Great  Brit- 
ain to  prepare  for  th*  s*lf-gov*rnmeat  «f 
p*opl*  of  tb*  same  race,  th*  sam*  language, 
th*  sam*  religloa  and  d*pend*nt  for  tbli 
way  of  *slat*nc*  on  th*  same  Nile." 

suBAHasc  Daaw  emu  otrr 
Comment  from  the  Opposition  toatgbt  waa  | 
that  l^ypt  had  b*«n  forcibly  deprived  of  h*r 
rights  by  the  Sudaneae  themselves  on  two 
occasions.  The  Bgyptians  were  driven  out 
In  1888  during  a  religious  war  and  again  In 
19a3.  when  the  Sudaneae  decided  that  they 
could  g*t  along  without  the  Bgyptians. 
Since  that  time  Britain  has  virtually  admin- 
latered  the  country,  although  its  governmeat 
Is  known  technically  as  a  condominium. 

Nokraahy  Pasba  also  said  that  ^(ypt 
wanted  British  troops  evacuated  from  tb* 
Sudan.  He  held  that  the  Sudaneae  could 
not  expreaa  their  views  freely  while  the 
country  was  occupied  by  the  British.  This 
view  has  not  been  advanc«d  b*fore  and  Indl-^ 
cat**  that  Bgypt  daalra*  Britain  to  wlthdrawl 
fron  both  and*  of  tb*  Nile  before  the  United 
Nations  makea  any  declaion  concerning  Bgypt 
and  th*  Sudan.  i 

Nokraahy  Paaha  declared  that  Bgypt  bad 
abiding  faith  in  the  United  Nations  and  wa»| 
confident  that  justice  will  be  accorded  a; 
small  nation  that  has  always  firmly  upheld 
the  prlnclplea  of  the  supremacy  of  Intcraa- 
tloual  law. 

NO  Cane  .ON  FaoK  Bainsw 
Lues  StTOcns.  N.  T..  March  8.— Tbe  Britiab 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  said  today 
that  It  would  raise  no  objections  against  an 
^yptlan  move  to  lay  the  Anglo-Bgyptlan  dlf«4 
f*r*ne*s  before  the  Security  Council.  I 

The  British  indicated,  however,  that  tb(> 
question  to  be  threshed  out  here  would  notf 
b*  confined  to  tbe  future  of  tbe  AngKH 
Bnptian  Sudan. 
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Patrick  Mann  Estet — ^The  Nation  Loses  a 
Vaiaable  Ctixen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNSSSXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  28,  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
tragic  accident  in  Nashville.  Tenn..  Feb- 
ruary 17,  the  life  of  Patrick  Mann  Estes 
and  four  other  prominent  Nashvillians 
were  taken.  P.  M.  Estes.  over  a  course 
of  many  years,  was  known  and  highly 
respected  by  not  only  the  Members  of 
the  Tennessee  delegation  but  by  numer- 
ous Members  of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se 
from  other  States.  These  Members  join 
his  countless  friends  and  admirers  in 
mourning  his  passing. 

Mr.  Estes  was  eminently  successful  in 
his  own  business  of  law  and  insurance. 
However,  he  devoted  the  larger  part  of 
his  life  in  a  diligent  and  unselfish  effort 
to  improve  and  build  up  his  country, 
and  especially  the  land  of  the  South  to 
which  he  was  so  devoted.    We  find  in- 
spiration   and    encouragement    in    his 
many  deeds,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
I  take  this  occasion  of  paying  respect  to 
his  life,  character,  and  accomplishments. 
Over  a  course  of  more  than  50  years 
Mr.  Estes  stood  at  the  forefront  in  tlie 
various  campaigns  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  to  give  the  people 
of  the  South  an  even  chance  in  our  na- 
tional development.    He  was  a  i:done«r 
In  motor  transportation  facilities  and  he 
did  much  to  foster  the  building  of  good 
highways  In  Tennessee  and  throughout 
the  Nation.    He  helped  to  organiie  the 
Tennessee  Good  Roads  Association  and 
he  later  became  its  president.    He  fos- 
tered the  organization  of  the  Natchea 
Trace  Association  and  through  his  im- 
tlrlng  efforts  he  was  able  to  get  much 
accomplished   toward    building   of   the 
Natcheg   Trace.    His   devotion   to   this 
project  knew  no  limits.    He  was  always 
willing  to  accept  responsibility.    At  one 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
State  Legislature.    He  was  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.    He  was  the  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity 
and  his  efforts  and  generosity  are  some 
of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  this 
national  organization. 

During  his  active  and  useful  years,  Mr. 
Xstes  kept  well  informed  on  Federal 
legislation  and  was  quick  to  analyze  the 
results  of  such  legislation  on  the  national 
economy.  Frequently,  a.s  a  private  citi- 
zen, he  would  journey  to  Washington  to 
discuss  legislative  bills  with  his  friends 
in  Congress.  His  viewpoint  was  always 
that  which  would  be  of  the  most  ben(!flt 
for  the  Nation,  the  Independent  busi- 
nessman, and  the  average  citizen.  He 
was  persuasive  and  vigorous  in  present- 
ing his  position  even  though  it  mU;ht 
conflict  with  his  own  personal  Interests. 
An  example  of  this  laudable  character- 
istic can  be  found  In  his  interest  and 
work  in  strengthening  the  antitrust  laws 
and  In  securing  their  more  forceful  exe- 


cutlon.  From  a  selfish  viewpoint  he 
probably  would  have  benefited  by  the 
monopolistic  trend  but  his  interest  in 
the  future  of  America  and  the  small 
businessman  caused  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  advocates  of  the 
strengthening  of  the  Nation's  antitrust 
program.  In  this  connection  he  felt 
that  the  one  immediate  need  was  for 
Congress  to  amend  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  so  as  to  prevent  one  corpora- 
tion from  acquiring  the  assets  of  another 
when  the  result  would  be  to  create  a 
monopoly.  The  original  Claji;on  Act 
had  prevented  the  acquisition  of  capital 
stock  where  a  monopoly  would  result 
but  monopolistic  interests  avoided  this 
prohibition  by  simply  acquiring  the  as- 
sets of  their  competitors.  Mr.  Estes  in 
letters  to  me  relative  to  the  necessity  of 
this  amendment  wrote: 

I  regard  this  amendment  as  of  extreme 
ImjKDrtance.  I  see  no  advantage  In  the 
United  SUtee  Government  spending  large 
sums  of  money  to  establish  small  business, 
when  they  will  be  gobbled  up  by  the  trusts 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  make  their  weight 
felt.  In  the  meantime  consolidations  have 
been  going  on  steadily.  You  will  notice  in 
Time  one  of  the  most  recent  was  the  sale 
of  the  large  California  steel  plant  to  United 
SUtes  Steel. 

Unless  these  matters  are  checked  our  form 
of  government  must  necessarily  be  changed, 
which  I  would  greatly  regret. 

These  monopolists  are  very  shortsighted  In 
their  course,  for  they  eonstantly  contrive  by 
their  greed  for  power  and  stas  to  bring  about 
a  Government  reatrlctlon.  etc..  of  which  they 
ao  greatly  complain.  But  aft«r  all.  It  might 
be  a  wise  policy  from  their  standpoint  for  tbe 
reason  that  they  can  exist  under  restrictions, 
or  mold  them  so  as  not  too  greatly  hamper 
them,  whereaa  th*y  would  b*  utterly  deatrue- 
ttve  of  the  little  man.  and  thtis  eliminate 
compeUtlon. 

Mr.  Estes  In  addition  to  his  private 
business  and  his  public  interest  was  the 
scion  of  his  family.  He  kept  in  close 
touch  by  personal  visits  and  through  cor- 
respondence with  his  many  relatives 
throughout  the  country  and  he  was  al- 
ways happy  to  give  them  friendly  counsel 
or  material  assistance.  He  was  Indeed  a 
lovable,  capable,  and  useful  man.  The 
good  things  he  did  will  leave  a  worth- 
while Unprlnt  on  thellves  of  many  peo- 
ple and  of  many  Institutions  In  the  gen- 
eratlons  to  come. 

One  of  the  loveliest  trlbfutes  to  him  was 
written  in  the  form  of  a  poem  by  a 
gracious  relative.  Mrs.  May  Polk  Webb, 
of  New  York  City.    It  is  as  follows : 

A  Taiatrnc  to  PATmicx  mamn  ana.  jakuait  it, 

isTa-rsaxuAaT  >*,  i*47 
He  lives  In  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men. 
By  thoughts  which  he  constantly  gave  to 
all. 
In  forgetting  self  to  help  others'  needs. 
And  for  faithful  service  to  duty's  call. 

Those  who  knew  him  had  words  of  praise 
and  love. 

For  his  quiet  and  gentle-mannered  ways 
Of  lifting  sorrow  and  of  bringing  cheer. 

To  brighten  hours  of  dark  laden  days. 

His  deeds  have  built  a  monument  so  high. 
That  Its  lofty  height  is  seen  far  and  wide, 

Shining  with  the  tender  love  of  his  life, 
Olven  in  trust  to  those  on  tb*  roadsld*. 

Memory  can  never  forget  bis  life. 

For  It  Is  deeply  woven  among  friends. 
And  kindness  to  bis  family  and  kin, 

Ar*  written  wb««  gratlttid*  never  ends. 


Yes,  Patrick  Mann  Bstes  wUl  ever  Uv*. 

In  affectionate  heart  of  everyone. 
To  whom  he  brought  blessings  of  happiness. 

Through  his  great  soul  in  tune  with  God's 
own  son. 

This  Is  a  feeble  expression  for  one  so  hon- 
ored  and  beloved  by  thousands  of  friends. 

— Jfay  Folk  Webb. 
FXBBUAST  25,  1947. 


Amendment  of  Ciyil  Service  Retirement 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  section 
12  tb)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act.  Under  this  law.  as  now  worded,  an 
employee  who  retires  from  service  after 
having  served  less  than  5  years  is  en- 
titled to  have  returned  to  him  the  deduc- 
tions which  have  been  made  from  his 
pay.  with  4  percent  compound  interest 
But  If  he  has  served  more  than  5  years, 
he  cannot  withdraw  a  penny  under  any 
circumstances,  and  must  wait  until  he 
reaches  62  years  of  age.  when  he  becomes 
entitled  to  an  annuity.  In  computing 
his  years  of  service,  any  time  served  In 
the  Army  or  Navy  Is  counted. 

The  injustice  of  this  law  and  hardship 
which  It  may  entail  is  well  Illustrated  by 
the  case  presented  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. This  man  ser%'ed  In  the  Navy  for 
4  years.  Then  two  years  and  a  half 
after  his  discharge,  he  took  a  job  as  a 
civilian  employee  in  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment departments.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  for  four  and  a  half  years.  Pl- 
naUy,  In  the  middle  of  1946  he  left  the 
employ  of  the  Government,  as  he  writes 
me,  "because  of  lack  of  work  and  disgust 
with  padding  worksheets."  He  held  the 
highest  efficiency  which  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  and  left  the  Government  employ 
with  an  excellent  record,  and,  If  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add,  with  entirely  justi- 
fiable. Indeed  laudatory,  motives. 

He  got  a  job  In  my  home  city  and 
bought  a  little  place  In  a  nearby  town, 
expecting  to  use  the  funds  which  he 
thought  were  on  deposit  with  the  clvll- 
service  people  subject  to  withdrawal  at 
any  time  as  the  down  payment  on  the 
purchase  of  his  home.  He  knew  that 
there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  red 
tape  in  drawing  out  his  money,  because 
he  had  been  a  bureaucrat  himself  for 
nearly  5  years.  He  applied  to  two  old 
ladies  for  a  loan  to  tide  him  over  tem- 
porarily until  he  could  get  this  money 
of  his  which  was  being  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  gave  the  ladles  his 
promissory  note  for  the  amount  they 
loaned  him  to  make  the  down  payment 
on  the  house. 

Unfortunately,  a  month  later  both 
these  ladies  died  and  now  their  heirs, 
naturally,  want  this  note  paid.  Then 
comes  the  crowning  blow,  when  he  finds 
that  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  drsw 


i 
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out  from  th«  fund,  which  h«  hM  ( rt*Ud 
for  hlmB^U  by  the  p«ynMnU  h«  ha  made 
Into  tt.  th«  MOMMU-y  amount  to  piy  off 
thlM  obliRktlon. 

Under  the  ctvll*aervtce  rulM.  ftllhouih 
he  only  worked  In  a  Oovrrnment  (  cpart 
ment  for  4 'a  yoari.  thry  add  on  o  that 
thr  4  yearx  which  he  Mrved  in  thi  Navy. 
makini  a  toUl  of  14  y«arii.  That  brings 
turn  ovrr  the  ft>year  p«nod.  whiii  t.<«  the 
llaut  of  time  an  eroployrr  ma  '  have 
Mrvad  without  betni  forever  barrc  d  from 
gtiUnii  out  hU  money  until  he  ijeachei 
Alt  13 

Many  ttmm  an  annuity  at  at  63  U. 
of  rouna.  a  very  daalrmble  factor  n  per* 
mlttlni  •  former  Govern  ment  ei  iployee 

life  in 
midht  not 
T^  in  con- 
Ktltuent  of  mine,  however.  U  n)l  now 
worried  about  what  happrn*  at  ase  63. 
He  need*  now  thi*  money  which  jolongi 
to  him.    He  In  faced  by  a  null  hr  thlfi 


to  aptnd  the  evening  hour*  of  htj 
a  iwriii   of  comfort  which 
otherwise  be  ptrmlttad  him 


anwunt  he  owe*  and  probablv  Ion  >  of  hla 


home  aa  a  reault. 
a  roof  over  Uie 


Ho  ta  thinkin 


haad  of  hia  w  fe  and 


family  today,  not  90  yaara  f 
Tiya  to  Uk  time  when.  If  he  had 


U  out  to 


a  aavlnca  bank,  he  wou|d  draw 

Bui 

Dr   haa 

Unltod 


auoh  an  emi*rgmr  i 
of   having   done   tltal. 
oyr  hia  monay  to  the 


fUtoa  Oovtmment.  which  now  U  la  him 


about 


now. 
9Ut  hla 


hoart* 
parmit 


tiy 
In  an- 
He  haa 


with  eharaotarliUc  buimucraik 
ItggiiMgi  lta4t  Um  rtilit  do 
him  to  have  any  of  hla  mooay  bi(fore  h« 
reacbaa  ta  years  of  ago. 

Another  frtaod  of  oUne  haa 
bscn  aeparatad  from  aerviog 
other  Oovemment  dcpartmant. 
•trvtd  a  lliU*  over  ft  yaara  and  hda  about 
a  thouMnd  doltan  coming  from  t  m  Oov- 
trament.  repreMntlng  not  a  grat  Uty  but 
the  deductlooa  that  have  been  made 
from  hla  own  pay.  He  la  out  o  a  )ob; 
be  oeeda  the  money  now;  he  cat  not  uae 
thla  governmental  promlae  to  lay  him 
some  IS  years  from  now  to  pay  be  gro- 
cery Mil  or  the  rent 

Tbaac  aituatkwa.  in  o&y  opiaon.  de- 
serve Immediate  corrective  trtatmeot. 
An  aaiployee  who  is  aeparaied  fr  im  gov- 
emmental  aervke  after  having  paid  In 
money  to  the  retirement  fund  ahould 
have  an  election  either  to  take  the  an- 
nuity bag  inning  at  a^e  62  or  to  ake  out 
IB  caah  what  he  haa  coming  to  hi  n.  This 
Is  the  purpose  aought  to  be  ach  evad  by 
the  bill  which  I  have  today  inb  odueed. 
I  hope  It  may  have  early  oooali  eratlon 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  Of  ice  and 
Qvli  Service  and  favorable  treat|Bent  by 
the  House. 


Steal  Pipe  far  IdUMf  C«Mto  idiaB 

szTnmoN  OP  riiiar  n 
HON.  THOMAS  LOWB  IS 


or  iLLtwota 

Df  ixBBOonor 

•     raesdoy.  March  4.  IHI 

Mr.    OWENS.     Mr.    Speaker 
liave   to  extend   my   remarks 


RXPRSBorri  Tivn 


under 
in   the 


RicoMB.  X  Include  the  followlni  tele- 
inon: 

Cnkaoo.  Iu...  f  ebntary  2|.  IN7. 

Bon,  THOMAS  L.  Owms.  j 

WstAlnyfon,  0  C  .* 
Withdrawal  from  th«  Ctaleago  market  of 
all  but  a  oouple  of  atael  pipe  manufaoturera 
baa  mada  It  praetleally  ImpoaMbla  for 
ptuaMag  and  heating  oootractora  to  obuin 
■uel  pipe  in  aiaaa  from  one-half  inch  to 
a  lachaa.  neoeaaary  for  reatdtntial  building, 
aod  Mrtoualy  impeding  building  conatruo- 
tlon  throughout  Illinoii.  partlruUrly  causing 
homM  already  itarted  to  remain  uncom- 
pl«>ud.  Withdrawal  reportedly  due  to  re- 
lununoe  of  mllU  in  Pttuburfh  area  to  uae 
Om7  aa  baae  dua  to  fralght-rate  diffareatlal. 
Ttiey  ihlp  th«ir  product  to  oUmt  iHftiefflea 
wliere  fraight  ratea  are  fsveiwMe.  Impera- 
\i\%  U»at  immediate  sstle«  be  tefcen  by  Ooa* 
graaa  ur  other  proper  tteveramaat  sgauoy  to 
relieve  thla  •ttuation  if  boaM*b«tldiag  eoa> 
•truction  la  to  proeeed  nonnaltT  la  acMird* 
anea  wuh  the  Onvarnawnt'a  homa-buildtng 
program. 

luiMoia  Maataa  Pkeassne' 
AaaoeunoM.  I 

hunm  O.  PnRas.        ' 
■»•«  gr.  Lowto.  ru.,  ^r««44eal. 

Wai.  R.  IsoaBMaM, 
Ollloa#o.  fl<-.  ffaae«t<«e  ieerelory. 

Mr.  tpatlwr,  the  Plumbinf  Oonirao- 
tort'  AggQClillon  of  Chicago  mafeea  «ml- 
lar 


•  VVMBHR 


OH 


imNBIOII  or  RKMARKS 

WM.  JOIN  L  LTU 

or  lasaa 

IM  noi  Houfli  or  amtissNTATXVBs 

TMeatef .  MarcA  I.  JM| 

Mr.  LYU.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Raoois.  I 
Include  the  following  text  of  President 
Tinunan'a  address  In  Mexico  City. 

Igy  praaanee  here  today  aa  Um  guaat  of  the 
great  ■apWhUc  of  MeAoo  la  one  of  the  truly 
happy  oecaetona  of  my  career  I  am  deeply 
moved  to  be  her*  again,  among  my  frtanda 
and  netghbora.  I  have  wanted  to  return  to 
Haalnn  evae  alnee  Moveaaher  lase,  wlMn  I  vta- 
IMd  thU  ctty  and  en)oyad  the  aMmoraMe 
heepttaOlty  at  tiM  Maatoan  Coaireei.  To  my 
good  frteod.  rreaMeot  Igiffuel  Aleman.  and  to 
aU  the  people  of  Mesloo.  Z  aay  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart:  Thank  you  for  your  gra- 
ckMM  welcome. 

It  ta  a  eomaaon  falMng  eC  many  people  to 
complain  of  hardahlpa  and  overlook  thalr 
BuuO  fortune.  In  the  internaUonal  aphare. 
many  psapla  emphaaiae  the  tflaagreeeaenta 
that  aeparate  natioiu  and  forget  the  larga 
areaa  of  aprsaaMnt  that  twlng  nattooa  to- 
lether  In  mutual  urMtewundlag.  I  would  be 
foollah  to  pretend  that  fundamental  differ- 
eneea  in  political  phlloeophlea  do  not  extat. 
Um  taak  of  achieving  permanent  peace  and 
aeeunty  for  all  mankind  la  not  eaay.  but  I  am 
eeruin  that  permanent  peace  and  aeeunty 
are  the  goal  of  all  peoplea  eveiyartwie,  what- 
ever thetr  language,  or  nattonallQr.  race  or 
eeaed.  Beoauae  of  my  belief  that  ttie  peoplea 
of  the  world  have  peace  aa  a  common  ob)ec- 
uve.  I  refuee  to  be  dieeouraged  by  apparent 
dUBcultlea.  DUBcultlea  are  a  challenge  to 
men  of  determlnatloo. 

If  a  realUtle  view  of  the  world  takea  full 
account    of    the    dlflerencee    Uiat    separate 


natkms,  It  muat  also  tshe  full  eeeount  of  the 
common  beliefs  that  unite  nationi  No- 
where U  thla  element  of  unity— unity  of 
heart  and  mind— mure  evident  than  in  the 
neighborly  eeaMMUUty  of  the  American  Re- 
publica.  Mere  we  reccgnlie  clearly  that,  u 
you  have  aUted  so  conclaely  and  eloquently, 
Mr.  PrssHsnt.  "topether  we  muat  live  and  to- 
gether we  must  prosper.** 

Here  we  have  already  achieved  in  aubaun- 
tial  meaaure  what  the  world  aa  a  whole  muat 
achieve.  Tbrovgh  what  we  call  our  inter- 
American  ayetem.  which  haa  become  eteadUy 
•tronger  for  half  a  century,  we  have  learned 
to  work  together  and  to  aolvc  our  proUamg 
by  friendly  cooperation  and  mutual 

We  have  a  good-naighbar  BOUey  m 

■wosre  eg 


mon  and,  aa  a  reeult  of  the 
Uoa  of  that  policy,  we  form  a  guod  neigb- 
borhood.  Our  axaau»la  haa  a  aaluiary  eSaot 
on  the  whole  world.  The  ■ueoeaa  of  our 
ohertahed  Inter-Amertoan  ayvtem  U  a  aewroe 
of  tnapiratton  for  the  developing  aystem  of 
the  United  Hationa,  of  wtaleta  we  are  all 


We  are  <iaHs<  by  mere  Ihaa  tue  c< 
prooedures  and  ageaetm  of  later 
eoepsratlea.  All  our  peoplea  have  a 
man  belief  whieh  we  oaU  deaMxiraoy.  OO' 
meeraey  haa  a  spirt tuai  fuundaitun  baoauss 
It  la  baaed  upon  the  brotherhoud  nf  man. 
We  believe  Ui  the  Plgatty  of  the  individual 
We  believe  that  the  fimeim  of  the  auu 
Is  ta  pesssris  eai  pemais  iMiman  rtghta  and 
fundamenui  freedeme.  We  believe  that  th« 
stale  satets  fer  tbe  beaeat  et  auui.  aot  thai 
mam  aalets  for  the  beaeAi  at  the  state 
■eerylbi^  elMihat  we  mean  N^^bewerd 

oonvletlaa.  We  believe  that  sesh  tadlviduall 
muat  have  as  mMb  Uberty  for  the  eonduet 
of  hla  Ufa  aa  la  oompatltiie  with  tbe  nghtd 
of  otbera,  To  put  thia  belief  Into  praetlee 
la  tbe  essenuai  purpoae  of  our  lawa, 

We  know  that  the  maatmaw  t 
dlpalty  of  tlM  individual 
uwdar  a  dleutorataip.  ^iidem  aad  dignity 
of  the  tndtvldual  can  be  attained  only  under 
a  ayatawi  of  law  whleh  proteou  the  rIghU 
of  mdlviduala,  and  through  a  gowenunant 
made  t^}  of  freely  elected  rapreaantattvea  of 
tlie  people.  When  we  have  thia,  we  have  a 
demderatle  govamoMnt— om  mat  la  suited 
to  a  daatnnratic  way  of  Ufa. 

TlUa  la  a  Mnpla.  fundamental  truth. 

TIM  good-neighbor  poUey.  which  guides 
the  oourae  of  our  Inter-AoMrioan  reiatloos. 
U  equally  simple.  It  la  the  applloatton  of 
rtamnnrarji  to  International  aCaira.  It  la  the 
application  of  the  Ooldeo  Rule. 

The  good-neighbor  policy  applies  to  teitsr- 
natlonal  relatloni  the  tame  itandarda  of  eoa- 
dtict  that  prevail  among  aelf-raipaetlng  In-j 
dlvtduala  witliln  a  daaaceratlc  eommtmlty., 
It  la  baaed  on  mutual  raapect  among  aatlona. 
the  raapect  that  each  aooorda  to  tbe  righU  of! 
otbera,  without  dMttnetien  o(  aloa,  wealth.  or| 
power.  It  la  an  expreaaion  of  that  bond  oC 
common  belief  which  we  call  democracy.  It 
la  the  only  road  into  the  fuun^  that  wtll 
lead  tM  to  our  goal  of  universal  peace  and' 
aeeurlty.    Akmg   that   road 


The  good-neighbor  policy  apeclAoaily  la* 
cludea  the  doctrine  of  nonintervention.  Tbli! 
aaaurea  each  nation  freedom  for  lu  own  de» 
valopment.  My  country,  in  common  with  aU 
the  American  republlca.  pledged  Itaelf  at  tbtf 
Conference  of  Montevideo  in  1938  and  thij 
Conference  of  Buenoa  Airee  In  IMd  to  obaerv0 
the  doctrine  of  nonintervention  What  li| 
meana  la  that  a  atrong  nation  doce  not  havi^ 
the  right  to  impoae  lu  wtll,  by  reaaon  of  It4 
strength,  on  a  wealMr  nation.  The  whole-[ 
hearted  aoceptanoe  of  thla  doctrine  by  all 
of  ua  la  the  keynote  of  the  Inter-Amerlcar^ 
syatem.  Without  it  we  could  not  rxlat  aa  t\ 
commtinlty  of  good  neighbor*.  It  la  a  bind" 
Ing  commitment  under  the  good-neighbor 
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policy.  It  H  part  of  the  baalo  internationiil 
law  reeogatsed  by  all  the  American  repubiloi. 
My  own  oountry  will  be  faithful  to  the  letter 
and  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Nunintervrntion  doei  not  and  cannot  mean 
indifference  to  what  goea  on  beyond  our  own 
borders.  Bvenu  in  one  country  may  have  a 
profound  effect  in  other  oountrlaa.  The  com- 
munity of  natlona  feela  concern  at  the  viola* 
tion  of  accepted  principles  of  national  be- 
havior by  any  one  of  lu  members.  The  law- 
laeanea*  of  one  nation  may  threaten  the  very 
eiisteoee  of  the  law  on  which  all  natlona  de- 
pend. 

In  our  domaatlc  civil  life  we  long  ago 
recognised  that  the  alternative  to  the  rule  of 
the  strong  wai  law  eatabllthed  by  the  com- 
munity. Pur  Mtmc  yaara  now  we  have  been 
aeeklni.  with  increaalng  auceeaa.  to  apply  thia 
bnalo  concept  lu  international  rvlationa.  It 
U  no  ooincidenca  that  the  effort  to  achieve 
Citllective  world  •ecurlty  has  been  concurrent 
with  the  growing  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  nonlutervantlon,  It  la  iniplrtng  to  note 
the  pmgrfH  we  have  mada  townrd  eatabliah* 
ing  a  cunununtty  of  natlona  with  nuthorlty 
to  enforce  tha  law  on  dalinquanu.  The 
Charter  of  tha  United  Natlona  apeciAcally 
Inveata  the  world  community  of  natlona  with 
a  meaaure  of  auch  authority,  Within  the 
good-nslghbor  community  of  the  ai  Ameti- 
can  Republlca  we  have  wltneaaed  and  are 
wttneaaing  a  similar  conitructiva  develop- 
ment, beginning  at  Buenoa  Aire*  in  1036  with 
unanimoua  acceptance  of  the  (.rinciple  of 
ooniiultntion.  The  dsveloDmsiti  of  the  inter- 
American  ayntsm  wu  aocaiarated  by  the  great 
work  dune  in  this  city  at  the  1946  cunterenoe 
on  problema  of  war  and  peace,  where  the 
plan  of  s  reorganised  and  strengthsnad 
syitem  was  created, 

International  relations  hsvs  trsdltlonally 
been  compared  to  a  rheaa  game  in  which 
ssch  nation  tries  to  outwit  and  checkmau 
the  other.  I  cannot  accept  that  compariaon 
With  reapect  to  relatione  between  yuvir  coun- 
try and  mine.  Mr.  Prealdent,  The  United 
Btataa  and  Mexico  are  working  tcgsther  lor 
the  mutual  benefit  of  their  peoples  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  You  have  made  me  feel, 
which  I  could  not  have  doubted  in  any  case, 
that  I  itand  here,  In  the  mldat  of  the  great 
people  of  Mexico,  aa  a  trusted  friend  and  a 
welcome  gueat. 

To  you  and  to  the  people  of  Mexico  I  bring 
a  meaaage  of  friendship  and  triut  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Though  the 
road  be  long  and  wearisome  that  leads  to  a 
good  neighborhood  aa  wide  aa  the  world,  we 
ahali  travel  It  together. 

Our  two  countries  will  not  fall  each  other. 


Uiiited  States  Needs  Rcdedicatton  to  Re- 
lifious  Principles  of  DeclaratioD  of 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  TRt  R0U8C  or  RCPRI8INTATIVI8 

Tu€$day,  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently my  fellow  cltlzeiig  in  Owosso, 
Mich.,  gave  a  testimonial  dinner  In  honor 
of  the  Reverend  John  J.  Cavanaugh. 
C.  8.  C,  president  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  who  is  one  of  our  native 
sons.  Father  Cavanaugh  wag  born  In 
one  of  the  rural  communities  In  Shia- 
wassee County  and  while  he  was  still  a 
boy.  his  family  moved  to  Owosso  where 
he  attended  St.  Paul's  School  from  which 


he  later  irtduated.  After  flnlshlnf  hU 
hlih  gchool  he  secured  employment  and 
later,  desiring  to  go  on  with  his  educa- 
tion, he  enrolled  In  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  where  he  graduated  In  busl- 
nees  administration.  After  graduation 
he  became  associated  with  one  of  the 
large  automobile  corporations  and 
reached  the  post  of  assistant  sales  man- 
ager of  the  corporation  when  he  decided 
to  change  his  life's  work.  Being  of  a 
particularly  rellgloiu  nature  he  came  to 
the  decision  that  the  church  was  his 
chosen  field  of  activity  Instead  of  busi- 
ness, although  he  was  apparently  des- 
tined for  a  nucceaaful  career  In  bualness 
life.  So  he  quit  his  position  with  Stude- 
baker  Corp.  and  went  back  to  Notra 
Dame  and  enrolled  In  training  for  a 
priest.  He  was  ordained  Into  the  priest- 
hood In  the  Catholic  church  in  Owosso 
where  he  preached  his  tint,  sermon, 

He  hax  bren  associated  with  Notre 
Dame  since  that  time,  f\rst  In  the  teach- 
ing end  and  Inter  on  in  the  administra- 
tive. He  had  an  active  Intercut  In  ath- 
letics and  headed  up  the  athletic  depart- 
ment. Then  he  was  noade  vice  president 
of  the  unlvtralty  and  taut  AugUNt,  upon 
the  retirement  of  Rev,  J,  Hugh  O'Donnell 
as  president,  he  was  elevated  to  the  head 
of  the  university. 

It  was  a  pleaaure  to  Join  my  constit- 
uents at  this  testimonial  dinner  honor- 
ing Father  Cavanaugh,  and  I  was  very 
much  impre.HNvd  with  what  hp  had  to  nay 
In  his  remarkn  on  that  occasion  and  un- 
der the  unanlmoun  consent  granted  me 
earlier  today  by  this  Hou,<«e,  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  his  address  as  follows; 

A  few  daya  ago  when  I  was  giving  aoma 
aerioua  thought  to  what  I  might  aay  tonight. 
I  tried  to  brin«  to  mind  this  dlatlngulahad 
gathering   including    the    governor   of   the 
State  and  a  former  governor,  members  of  the 
hierarchy,  my  own   rellgloua  superior,   the 
prealdenu  of  several  inatltutlona  of  higher 
learning  including  two  of  my  distinguished 
predecessors,  as  well  as  many  other  clergy 
and  civil  dignitaries.    I  think  you  wl*'  under- 
stand  when   I  say   that   tha   proapect   was 
aweaoma  for  a  home-town  boy  to  face.    Then 
I  began  to  realise  that  It  waa  not  ao  aweaome, 
that  it  ahould  be  decidedly  pleaaant.  that  all 
were  here  becauae  of  a  great,  generous  friend- 
ship that  they  wlahed  to  expreu  and  that, 
lllte  a  soothing  song,  the  line  began  to  run 
through  my  head:  "Sweetest  of  all  are  the 
friendly  smiles  at  home,  where  all  hearta  are 
to  one  another  kind  and  sure."    I  remem- 
bered the  many  familiar  faces  of  my  youth— 
faoss  that  I  came  to  know  in  the  claaarooma 
of  old  St.  Paul's  School,  on  the  playgrouncu, 
out  hitching  sleigh  ridee.  or  older  facea  that 
X  met  morning  after  morning  at  the  doors  of 
houaea  here  in  Owoaao  where  X  delivered 
grocerlca  and  peddled  newipapera.    I  wlah 
that  all  of  theae  faces  could  be  here  thla 
evening,  and  particularly,  I  wish  that  one, 
the  dearest  of  all,  could  proudly  smile  upon 
thla  evening;  for  she  meant  during  many 
trying  years  to  my  sister  and  brothers  and 
me  all  of  the  love  and  protection  that  we 
enjoyed  In  our  little  home. 

X  cannot  begin  to  thank  adequately  the 
local  committee,  the  many  distinguished 
guaau,  and  our  able  toastmaater  for  thU 
memorable  evening.  I  feel,  of  oourae,  that 
It  la  a  Notre  Dame  occasion,  a  teatlmonlal 
not  to  me  prlmarUy,  but  to  a  great  unlver- 
alty  whoae  representative  I  am  proud  and 
privileged  to  be.  It  is  an  expreaslon  of  your 
reapect  and  friendship  for  Notre  Dame,  of 
your  faith  in  her  preaent  worth,  and  of  your 
high  and  juatilUble  hopea  for  her  future. 


X  am  perfeoUy  aware  that  Notre  DaoM 
friends  are  Isflon,  that  aoma  of  them  have 
never  aeea  the  canipus  and  have  only  the 
aketchlest  knowledge  of  tbe  university's 
academic  aide.  I  know  that  thouaanda  of 
theae  friends  have  t>een  more  attracted  to 
the  university  by  the  news  of  flashy,  swivel- 
hipped  halfbacks  than  by  the  accounu  of 
our  work  in  nuclear  physics,  in  chemistry  and 
bacteriology,  and  in  the  diacovery  of  ayn- 
thetlo  rubber.  1  know  that  too  often  the 
Inference  is  made  by  the  public  at  larga  that 
beoatiae  an  institution  geu  15  tlmea  more 
publicity  for  sports  than  fur  any  other  rea- 
aon that  that  institution  muat  naeeaaarlly 
rlace  a  correapondlng  emphasis  upon  aporta. 
think  you  will  understand,  then,  that  we 
at  Notre  Dame,  while  not  by  any  meana 
repudiating  the  greatneaa  of  our  athletio 
reputation,  want  the  world  to  know  the 
Notre  Dame  that  we  who  have  been  reared 
in  her  ahadowa  deeply  love  and  reapect, 

Notre  Dame,  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing with  an  enrollment  of  4.ftOO  stiidenu.  Is 
com|)()sed  of  a  graduate  achool  that  uffera  ad- 
vance<l  degreea  In  18  departments  and  of  an 
undergraduate  achool  of  5  oollegea.  The 
univei'sity  tralna  men  in  the  aeleneea  and 
arts,  in  law,  engineering,  and  commerce,  but 
this  ti'alning.  as  we  aee  it,  is  only  part  of  our 
respotiatbtllty.  I  might  go  ao  far  aa  to  aay 
It  U  tha  leaaer  part  We  believe  that  a  uni- 
versity vi«rthy  of  the  name  must  teach  men 
not  only  how  to  make  a  living,  but  also  how 
to  live  aa  raaponmbie,  moral  oitlaena  of  a 
eomplleeted  world  and  as  dependable  leaders 
In  this  American  Nation,  Never  In  the 
werld'B  hlatory  were  auoh  men  so  badly 
needed  as  today 

If  any  thoughtful  man  takes  up  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  or  listens  to  his  favorite  newa 
broadrnat,  he  mtiat  derive  precious  little  com- 
fort from  the  condition*  facina  him  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  The  conclusion  muat 
force  Itaelf  Into  hla  oonaciousneas  that  we 
are  a  long,  long  way  from  eatablishing  the 
political,  economic,  and  aoclal  equilibrium 
that  we  thought  would  come  about  almoat 
automatically  once  the  war  waa  over.  If 
one  looka  back  for  a  few  momenta  with  aoma 
reflection  he  aeea  that  Americana  have  been 
guilty  of  wlahful  thinking  that  may  prove 
miachlevous.  The  fall  of  Berlin  and  the 
bleating  of  Hiroahlma  brought  relief.  The 
Buapenae  waa  over.  There  were  no  more 
casualty  llata.  We  could  beat  oiu:  aworda 
into  ploughaharea  and  retttrn  to  peaceful 
purautta.  Right  had  won  over  wrong  and 
we  preened  ourselves  on  the  reallxatlon  that 
we  had  been  the  agenu  of  righteouanaas.  All 
that  remained  was  to  build  a  new  and,  of 
courae,  a  much  better  clvtllaatlon  on  the 
princlplea  that  Allied  leaders  had  told  ua 
again  and  again— snr  ahould  I  say  "sgain  and 
again  and  again"— were  the  Ideala  for  which 
we  were  fighting. 

But  has  It  all  happened?  The  evente  that 
took  place  Juat  iMfore  tha  surrender  of  the 
Japanaae  were  dramatic,  even  surtling  and 
frlghuning.  They  .rought  a  kind  of  exter- 
nal peaca,  but  they  alao  aowed  Internally  in 
the  hearta  of  men  the  aeeda  of  apprehenaion 
and  dlacord.  When  the  so-called  United  Na- 
tlona had  no  longer  a  commoi.  enemy,  they 
no  longer  had  a  common  purpoae.  Hie  spir- 
it of  teamwork  gave  way  to  the  aplrlt  of 
every  man  for  hlmaelf.  The  victora  began 
to  think  of  strengthening  themaelvea  against 
both  friend  and  foe,  almoat  before  the  duat 
of  battle  had  aettled.  And  there  waa  a  aig- 
niflcant  dlflTerence  between  the  poatwar  pe- 
riod of  191g  and  that  of  194«.  Man  had 
made  tremendotia  technological  advancea 
and  releaeed  natural  forces  that  made  inter- 
national boundarlea  aa  obaolete  as  the  great 
wall  of  China.  The  welfare  of  all  men  had 
become  almoat  completely  dependent  upon 
that  undependablc  factor  known  aa  the  good 
will  of  men.  Today  the  atomic  bomb,  the 
auparaonic  plane,  the  guided  deatructlve  mu- 
aUe.  the  poaalbiUtlea  of  baeterlolofical  war- 
lare,  make  the  world  a  powder  keg  with  the 
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And  what  at  racial  Ul-feeling?  Why  do  I 
ahy  from  a  aaan  because  hto  ethnic  origin 
to  different  from  mine?  Wby  do  I  mtotreat 
him  simply  because  his  skin  to  black  or  brown 
or  yellow.  Instead  of  white? 

And  what,  finally,  shall  I  my  of  the  age-old 
religious  tensions?  Why  should  I  ridicule  or 
persecute  thoas  who  do  not  worship  at  the 
mme  altar  aa  I?  Why  do  I  pUlory  a  man  be- 
cause he  to  s  Protestant.  CathoUc.  or  Jew? 
Are  not  theee  three — economic,  racial,  and 
religious  tensloiui,  the  major  causes  of  dto- 
unity  and  uiu*«t  In  thto  country  and  In  the 
world  at  large? 

I  sineerely  think  there  to  a  remedy  to  sug- 
gest. I  think  that  the  founding  fathers  of 
America  knew  ths  reoaedy  and  made  It  the 
tMMto.  the  cometstonc.  of  thto  great  Ameri- 
can Bepublic.  Ten  years  before  the  vrrtttng 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  fttates.  the 
founders  declared  In  unmleCakabte  terma 
what  the  ends  and  ob|aetB  of  Amsfieaa  Gov- 
it  were  to  be.  I^ey  determined  the 
la^Mrtaat  why  of  government  before  work- 
top out  the  how  These  ends  sod  otoJecU 
of  American  Govemntent  they  set  forth  In 
the  fanKMS  Declaratton  of  Independence. 
which  to  reeUy  the  birth  oertlfic«U  of  the 
Amarlean  linibllr  You  remember  bow  the 
Declaration  at  Indepetodanoe  opens  up: 

"We  hold  theee  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
That  all  men  are  created  equal:  that  they  are 
endowed  bv  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rifhta:  that  amonc  them  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  purault  of  happiaem.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  lust  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

TtM  founders  of  thto  country  bdd  these 
baeas  of  government  to  be  self-evident,  to  be 
beyond  dispute.  Theee  three  were  to  be  the 
roots  from  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  wovild  draw  Its  vitality.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  the  first  of  these  three 
suppeeltions  to  the  acknowledgment  of  God 
ss  the  Creator  of  man.  The  founcjlng  fathers 
seem  to  see  that  wlthoxrt  God  as  the  basis 
of  things  there  can  be  no  foundation  for  a 
true,  functioning  mcnallty,  becauEe  without 
a  Ood  to  whom  man  to  somehcw  answerable 
there  to  no  real  meaning  to  the  words  "rtrht" 
and  "wrong  "  If  there  were  no  Supreme  Be- 
ing, no  God.  man  would  be  answerable  to 
society  alone,  and  society  would  be  answer- 
able to  no  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
patriots  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence muat  have  foreseen  the  conse- 
qticnces  of  such  a  treacherous  principle,  thst 
If  society  were  the  siq>reme  arbiter  of  right 
and  wrong,  then  In  the  years  to  come  there 
could  easily  be  a  Nazi  society,  which  might 
morally  destroy  the  oM  and  feeble  and  herd 
and  mtotreat  himdreds  of  thousands  of  prto- 
oners  into  concentration  camps,  torture 
them,  kill  them,  simply  because  they  didn't 
fit  in  with  the  arbitrary  ends  and  objects 
that  the  Nasi  society  wanted  to  achieve. 
May  I  aak  you.  then,  if  society  Is  supreme 
\mU3  itself,  what  was  wrong  with  Hitler, 
Goering,  and  Himmler.  and  on  what  basis 
of  right  and  wrong  were  these  three  arch 
criminals  cheaUr^  out  of  canonization  as 
Germany's  natio.    1  saints? 

I  tMnir  It  to  obvlovis  that  the  founding 
fathers  meant  to  say  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  every  man  to  endowed 
with  certain  righU  and  duUes  which  all  men 
and  all  goveriunenta.  however  powerful,  are 
obliged  to  reapect.  I  think  that  thto  poases- 
aion  of  righta  and  theae  obligations  of  duties 
were  to  constitute  the  basto  of  freedom  and 
of   human   dignity   and   to   maik   man   off 


muptf  from  the  baboon.  I  think  that 
balancing  of  rifhta  and  duties  waa  to  mafei> 
man.  unlike  the  baboon,  eapabte  of  forminr 
Into  real  societies  and  not  into  mere  groupii 


I  think   the  founding  fathMs  obvlouely 

aald.  In  the  third  place.  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  governments  are  no^ 
mMtcn  of  the  governed  but  are  the  faHtru- 
ments  by  which  the  rights  of  the  governed 
are  to  be  secured.  I  think  It  to  all-tmportani 
that  theee  three  presuppoaltlons  of  commuj 
nity  order,  of  harmony,  and  of  govemmeni 
Itself  are  Irrevocably  bound  tosether.  K 
there  to  no  God,  and  man  emeiiged  from 
some  dark,  prehtotorlc.  chaotic  puddte.  as 
some  of  our  evolutiontota  would  have  us 
think,  then  all  talk  about  moral  rights  and 
dutiea  to  ao  much  noneenee.  Man  becomes 
only.  In  hto  mere  material  being,  a  grain  oJT 
sand,  to  be  trampled  upon  or  mutilated  ok 
destroyed  as  some  powerful  and  eflkclent  dlei- 
tator  may  direct. 

I  think  we  are  all  equally  proud  of  the 
good  things  that  are  to  be  guarded  here  iii 
America  There  Is  Industry,  the  most  poweil* 
ful  aiMl  IngenlotM  the  world  has  ever  knowiji, 
and  a  system  of  free  enterprise  beeed  on  tte 
right  of  private  property,  which  has  helped 
to  make  this  country  proaperous.  There  are 
millions  of  well-palnted,  modem,  comfortable 
homes  with  spacious  green  lawns  and  gar- 
dens about  them  which  make  up  our  famis 
and  our  towns.  There  are  plenty  of  pla^r- 
grounds  and  happy  boy*  and  girls  in  this 
country  who  want  to  be  more  skillful  in 
athletics  than  st  drining  and  firing  gur«. 
Tlkcre  arc  churches  and  schooto  and  genutii^ 
freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  espremloc, 
freedom  from  fear  and  want  in  a  larger  arose 
than  m  any  other  country  of  the  world.  It 
to  your  duty  and  mine  to  defend  thto  Nation 
rich  In  apintual  t>aekground.  one  in  wh'.:h 
the  condition  of  a  man's  rise  to  eminence 
to  determined  not  by  hto  family's  titles  but 
ahnost  exclusively  by  hto  own  spirit  a:id 
abilities.  We  must  never  let  anyone  tell  us 
as  Americans  that  any  other  nation  In  the 
world  enjoys  theee  blessings  as  laviahly  as  we 
enjoy  them.  We  must  never  let  anyone  st^- 
gest  that  these  benefits  just  happened  to 
spring  up  here  In  America.  Ttiey  didnt  hap- 
pen to  spring  tip  In  Canada,  or  In  Latin  Amis'- 
lea.  or  In  China,  or  Russia,  and  all  of  th(«e 
lands  are  potentially  as  rich  or  richer  than 
our  country.  The  American  advantages  hjiVe 
been  produced  chiefly  because  we  are  blessed 
with  the  most  successful  form  of  government 
thst  has  ever  been  devised. 

I  think  what  to  needed  more  than  anything 
else  In  America  Is  a  rededlcatlon  of  all  peo- 
ples— of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews — to 
the  religious  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  American  thinking  must 
feartaesly  get  back  where  It  belongs,  to  Its 
roots.  Our  world  lesders  seem  to  be  casting 
about  for  the  sources  of  order.  They  need 
not  look  further  than  to  thto  immortal  Amer- 
ican document  that  has  been  the  source  and 
Inspiration  of  a  government  uxuiurpassed  In 
the  history  of  man.  This  document  In  Itself 
Is  a  mere  piece  of  paper.  It  must  be  ener- 
gised. It  must  be  made  to  Uve  In  all  our 
dealings  In  both  private  .-"nd  public  life,  in 
government,  in  bualneH.  in  the  professions, 
in  our  ptens  for  the  future.  We  must  show 
In  our  dealings  with  one  another  that  the 
Creator  of  us  all  sees  and  caree  about  the 
falling  of  the  sparrow  aa  well  ae  about  the 
gigantic  movements  of  men.  As  Benjamin 
Franklin  said  at  a  crucial  moment  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  when  he  urged 
the  delegates  to  pray  for  success,  "•  •  • 
If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  without  God's  knowl- 
edge, bow  can  a  nation  be  raised  wtthont  Hto 
aid?"  We  must  not  be  too  proud  to  fall  on 
our  knees  and  to  pray  to  thto  Ood.  for  the 
world  faces  a  criato  in  human  relations,  the 
like  of  which  It  has  never  known  before. 

When  labor  and  capital  recogniae  fully  and 
practically  thto  God  and  the  rights  and  duties 
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with  which  He  has  endowed  all  men,  there 
will  be  economic  peace.  When  men  of  all 
colors  and  all  beliefs  acknowlege  humbly  that 
they  stand  equal  before  this  Creator,  with 
equal  rights  and  duties,  there  will  be  racial 
and  religious  peace.  Then  to  our  brothers 
In  Russia  and  Japan  and  Germany  we  shall 
set  America  forth  as  the  new  vital  force  In  the 
world  today,  aa  it  was  In  1T76.  the  model  of 
order  and  peace,  and  we  shall  assume  a  vital 
leadership  toward  world  harmony  becaxise 
we  shall  be  true  to  our  rich  inheritance  that 
has  made  thto  country  the  most  favored  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 


Letter  of  Field  Senrice  Branch,  Production 
and  Marketinf  Administration,  Yellville, 
Ark. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AaxANaAfl 

IN  THS  HOU8I  OF  RKPRE8INTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1947 

Mr.  TRUIBLE.  Mr.  Bpeftker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Insert  the 
following  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration, Field  Service  Branch.  Yell- 
vUle,  Ark.: 

Untted  Statcs 
Dkpaktmint  or  Aonictn.'rtrti. 
Production  and  Markitinc 

ADMINISraATlON . 

YelMlle.  Ark..  February  20.  1947. 

Mr.  J.  W.  TRIB4BI-E. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Deas  Mr.  TaiMBLE:  On  your  visit  back  home 
last  summer,  you  will  recall  a  meeting  at 
Berryville  with  a  group  of  farnwr  committee- 
men representing  all  counties  of  your  dto- 
trict.  Thto  committee  of  the  Field  Service 
Branch.  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration, was  unanimous  in  its  praise  for  your 
attitude  with  respect  to  support  of  our 
farmers'  program. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  county  agriciUtural  conservation 
associations  and  the  benefits  brought  to 
fanners  and  city  folks  alike.  We  feel  that  In 
preserving  our  soils  the  v^hole  national  econ- 
om:'  is  strengthened.  Your  past  efforts  are 
deeply  appreciated  by  all  farmers,  and  espe- 
cially by  us  committeemen,  who  are  elected 
by  the  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  represent- 
ing them  In  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  record  of  our  farmers  during  the  late 
war  does  not  need  to  be  called  to  your  at- 
tention, however  a  great  deal  of  this  trc- 
mendovis  production  was.  as  you  no  doubt 
know,  brought  about  by  soU -conservation 
practices  immediately  preceding  and  during 
the  conflict.  As  a  result  of  this  heavy  pro- 
duction many  of  our  soils  have  become  de- 
pleted despite  all  the  conservation  meastires 
employed.  We  farmers  feel  that  not  only 
the  farmers  of  this  district  wUl  be  benefited 
by  a  continuation  of  this  AAA  assistance,  but 
people  from  all  walks  of  life.  Most  of  our 
educational  leaders  and  dietitians,  for  In- 
stance, recognize  the  necessity  of  nxlneraliz- 
ing  our  soils  from  a  health  standpoint. 

To  accomplish  these  alms  it  to  necessary 
that  more  funds  be  made  available  for  ad- 
mlntotrating  the  program  so  that  commit- 
teemen can  maintain  sufficient  office  per- 
sonnel and  make  greater  vise  of  committee- 
men in  taking  the  program  to  farmers  on 
the  farm. 


With  reference  to  the  President's  budget 
msesage,  in  which  he  recommended  a  •100,> 
000.000  reduction  In  appropriations  to  make 
payments  to  farmers  In  the  1948  program 
year,  we  are  of  the  opinion  thst  he  bad  not 
been  supplied  with  the  proper  Information 
when  he  made  the  statement  that  because  of 
the  farmer's  strong  position  in  American 
agriculture  that  they  would  carry  out  needed 
practices  without  asstotance  from  the  United 
States  Treasury.  After  discussing  thto  mat- 
ter with  various  farmers,  it  to  our  conviction 
that  a  decided  drop  in  participation  would 
occur,  due  to  the  Increased  cash  outlay  that 
would  be  reqtiired  by  the  producer.  We  feel 
sure  that  we  can  speek  for  all  farmers  in  the 
Third  Congressional  Dtotrlct  In  soliciting 
your  assistance  In  making  an  effort  to  get 
thto  proposed  cut  restored. 

In  conclusion,  we  wtoh  to  again  express 
our  appreciation  of  your  past  efforts  on  be- 
half of  our  program,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
we  can  count  on  your  continued  support. 
Tours  very  truly, 

M.  C.  Campbkll. 
W.  H.  DASHint, 

GXTT      McCRACKtW, 

Marion  County  PMA.  Field  Service 
Branch,  Conservation  Committee. 


In  more  money  if  taxes  were  reduced.    And 
everyone  would  get  dividends  In  a  lowv  ooat 
of  living." 
More  power  to  Ut.  Khut*on  and  the  men 

who  are  working  with  him  to  bring  America's 
taxes  back  to  a  sane  ratio  with  the  income  of 
its  cltlsens. 


Tm  BidMrtJM. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  KNtJTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me.  I  desire  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  a  thought -provoking  edi- 
torial from  the  Eden  Valley  (Minn.) 
Journal  on  the  need  for  tax  reduction. 
The  editorial  follows: 

WRT   TAXC8   MXID  BXODCIWS 

Federal  taxes,  like  the  woman  who  puts  her 
best  chin  forward,  need  reducing.  The  need 
is  apparent  to  every  taxpayer,  large  and  small 
alike,  yet  our  Congressman  Harold  Kntttson 
Is  having  difficulty  In  getting  his  colleagues 
to  agree  with  his  plan  for  tax  reduction. 

The  administration's  argument  for  reten- 
tion of  present  high  tax  rates  is  that  con- 
tinued high  governmental  income  Is  neces- 
sary for  balancing  the  budget  and  paying  off 
a  small  part  of  the  national  debt.  They  do 
not  consider  for  a  moment  that  It  might  save 
money  If  they'd  drop  a  few  of  the  country's 
3.000,000  civilian  employees  from  the  pay  roll. 

But  even  If  present  expenditures  continued 
to  be  necessary,  which  they  won't,  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxes  in  some  quarters  would  serve  to 
increase  the  Federal  Income.  Thto  to  pointed 
out  by  James  D.  Mooney.  president  of  a  large 
auto  concern.  In  a  recent  magazine  article. 
Says  he:  "The  Federal  tax  rate  of  38  percent 
on  corporate  Income  •  •  •  to  gradually 
drying  up  corporate  Income.  Business  to  be- 
ing slowly  starved  to  death.  •  •  •  If  the 
corporate  income-tax  rate  were  cut  from  38 
percent  to  20  percent,  the  Government  would 
actually  get  more  money — Just  as  in  business 
you  get  more  profits  In  dollars  If  the  profit 
per  unit  Is  lowered  to  the  point  where  vastly 
more  sales  are  made." 

The  actual  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
each  of  us  Is  paying  about  tl5  out  of  each  145 
we  earn  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  and  the 
pockets  of  Federal  employees.  Three  him- 
dred  dollars  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  new 
car  to  taxes.  $2,500  of  the  cost  of  a  $10,000 
house  goes  for  taxes. 

Says  Collier's:  "We  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  Government  would  actually  take 


Labor  Relationt  Policies  of  CaHforaia 
State  Ckaasbcr  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvestiay.  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  carefully 
thought-out  policy  for  insuring  future 
labor- management  peace  In  this  coun- 
try: 
CauroaNiA    Stati    CKAMin    or    CoMMsaci 

LABoa  RiLATsoita  Pouciaa  aa  Bntmtm  fto* 

rUA«T  14.  1947 

The  followlnf  16  policies  on  labor  relattena 
are  advooB«ed  by  the  Oahfomia  SUte  Oham> 
ber  of  Commerce,  agriculture  and  tndtutry, 
to  maintain  Inditotrlal  peace,  and  to  aaatire 
future  progress  and  prosperity  In  California. 

These  policies  result  from  extensive  study 
and  represent  the  thought  of  a  cross-section 
of  business  and  Industrial  leadership. 

We  believe  they  constitute  a  Magna  Carta 
of  labor  relations  which  protecu  the  righta 
of  Individuals,  the  public,  employee  organi- 
sations, and  business.  We  commend  these 
policies  to  yotir  careful  study. 

I.   RIOHT  TO   WOmK 

No  employer  should  discriminate  against 
or  in  favor  of  any  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  because  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  a  union. 

No  employee  or  proapective  emplofee 
ahould  be  required  to  Join  or  to  refrain  from 
Joining  a  union,  or  to  maintain  or  withdraw 
his  membership  In  a  union,  as  a  condition 
of  employment.  Computoory  union  member- 
ship and  Interference  with  voluntary  union 
membership  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

a.  nuzDoic  or  spxecb 

Where  a  union  Is  seeking  to  represent  the 
employees  of  an  employer,  the  employer 
should  be  permitted  to  express  himself  freely 
to  bto  employees,  provided  that  he  does  not 
discriminate  or  threaten  to  discriminate 
against  an  employee  (v  employees  because  ot 
Joining  a  union 

Where  an  employer  to  engaging  in  collec- 
tive baigainlng  with  a  union,  the  employer 
should  be  permitted  to  Inform  his  employees 
what  has  taken  place  during  the  collective- 
bargaining  negotiations,  Including  the  vari- 
ous proposato  and  counter  proposato  and  the 
reasons  and  arguments  therefor. 

3.     OETESMINATION     OF     COLLECTIVE     BARCAININO 
REPRESENTATION 

Amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  provide  that  employers,  as  well  as  unions, 
should  be  entitled  to  have  a  determination  of 
representation  disputes,  by  the  approprtote 
governmental  agency,  and  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  agency,  if  finally  sustained 
by  the  courts,  should  be  binding  and  enforce- 
able by  court  order  upon  tmlons  as  weU  as 
employers. 

When  a  union  claims  the  right,  which  to 
questioned  by  the  employer,  to  represent  the 
employees  of  the  employer,  the  tmion  should 
be  required  to  establish  thto  right  by  certifi- 
cation by  the  appropriate  governmental 
agency  and  should  be  forbidden  by  law  to 
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take  eronomic  »etion  against  the 
or  his  employtee  where  It  falls  to 
certification     In  such  case*  the  unlor 
be  required   to  obtain   the 
of  a  majority  of  all  of  the  employee 
apprcprtate   unit   by   secret    ballot 
ncder  governmental  mpemalaQ. 


employer 
such 

■hould 

aflSrmattve  vote 

m  the 

Election 


ncg(  tlatlona 


nnw 


Wben    collective    bargalnlnc 
fall  to  rcatilt  In  agreementa  for  a 
tract  or  renewal  of  the  eziatlng  contract 
the  emplnyees  elect  to  strike,  the 
employees  shall  lose  employee  status 
union.  If  It  oounteoancea  or  partidbates 
such  strike,  shall  lose  representatlop 
(inder  the  law  unless  the  majority 
ploye«B  In  the  bargaining  unit,  be  ore 
gaging  In  such  strike  action  have,  qy 
ballot    xmder    impartial    supervl^io 
for  a  strike  In  preference  to  acceptance 
the  latest  oiler  of  the  employer     T  le 
procedure  should  be  followed  for  ifhe 
sldcratlon  of  offers  for  settlement  c 
nation  of  the  strike.    Employees  and 
ers  shou!d  both  be  protected  In  thkii 
to  express  their  respective  positions. 


con- 
and 
striking 
and  the 
In 
rlghU 
of  em- 
en- 
secret 
voted 
of 
same 
cen- 
ter ml- 
employ- 
r'.ght 


s.  coacPULsoaT   AaBrrsA-noM 


de  ermi 


Oppose  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration 
or  labor  courts  or  so-called  fact-flndfig 
for  the  settlement  and 
(tf  terms  and  conditions  of 
and  advocate  means  of  curing 
or  abuses  In  the  collecUve-bargalnl 
CSS  ratlMr  than  abandoning  collective 
giriBlBg  for  compulsory  arbitration. 
However,  all  collective-bargaining 
ahould  provide  for  a  Anal  determlnk 
•ay  unsettled  grievances  or  disputet 
tag  the  interpretation  or  application 
agreement  by  the  process  of  arbitrati  on 


com- 
ma- 
con- 
excesees 
tg  proc- 
bar- 

(tin  tracts 
tion  of 
involv- 
of  the 


txroacxABnjTT   or  comrmn:- 
oomrnacTS 


■A  tsantiMG 


Oollective-bargaining  contracts  si  ould  be 
enforceable  at  law  or  In  equity.  Any  attempt 
to  cause.  Induce,  or  compel  a  vlolat  Ion  of  a 
collective- bargaining  agreement  sqould  b« 
Ottlawfu). 

VtotetloB  of  these  principles  should  be  sub- 
ject to  action  at  law  or  In  equity  an  1  should 
result  In  loss  of  employee  status  an  1  loss  of 
representation   rights  by   unions  u^der   the 


V.  anoKaB  acaxkst  pusuc 
Strikes   occtir.   the   scope   and    n|tture   of 
which  threaten  the  security  of 
and  Imperil  the  public  vrelfare 
Investigation  should  be  undertaken 
strikes  of  such  character   md  to  rect^mmend 
tlM  necessary  safeguards 


nsraavuu.  apeucA-noN  or  tjkws  to 
AJfO  o«e*N] 


Lawfe~~~prr>hlbltlng  RKmopr^llstio  >ractlcea 
and  contributions  for  political  surposes 
Hhould  apply  equally  to  Indijstry  an  1  organ- 
ised labor  and  should  be  strictly  enforced, 
■very  legal  eCort  should  be  made  tc  prevent 
drcmsventlon  of  such  laws  by  su  >terfuge 
Labor  unions  should  not  be  extn|pt  from 
aattraekstcoftng  laws. 

t.  BOT  caaoo  un  ocowBatT  sotIoott 

Pavor  8Ut«  and  national  legUlatlon  out- 
lawing sscondary  boycotts  and  sympathetic 
■trlkcs. 
to.  itnusDimoNAi.   oisrurxs   involving   thk 

CLAIM   or   rNtONS   TO   nSPOSM   r^vmcTTLAB 

vrouc  OM  TMS  JO* 

Make  It  unlawful  for  any  union 
ccoaomlc  action  against  an  employer 
siii|>lrijsss  to  enforce  its  claim  to  per  : 
portlcular  work.    The  unlcu's  recourse 
such   clrcumstAnces   should    t>e 
governmental  agenclea  established 
determinations. 


11.  ncKxrato 


While  the  right  of  a  labor 
pobttdae  the  facts  of  a  labor 
qoestloned.  picketing  In  such  a 
obstruct  th«  entrance  to  any  place 


dispute 
max  ner 


go^  pmment 
U  glslatlve 
;o  define 


HOCmT 


to  tAke 
or  his 
orm  any 
under 
to 
lor  such 


dliected 


organi  latton 


to 
Is  Un- 
as to 
of  btiBt» 


ness  or  to  Intimidate  or  molest  any  person 
desiring  to  enter  or  leave  the  premises  should 
be  unlawful. 

•  }3.  st;mvuoaT  xacpLOTsis 
r^Tor  legislation  specifically  dedaolng  that 
employers  are  not  required  to  bargain  oA- 
lectlvely  with  supervisory  employees  or  other 
managerial  personnel. 


13.    rCATBBI-RDOnfa     AND 
LrCISIATION 


MAKZ-WOKX 


Pavor  legislation  outlawing  make-work  and 
featlMr-beddlng  rules,  the  employment  of 
stand-by  crews  and  other  artificial  practices 
that  curtail  production. 

t«.    STATS    WACMXa    ACT,    WAOC    AMD    BOUX    LAW, 
AMD    Aim-mJUWCTlON    LAW 

Oppose  any  legislation  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  California  Labor  Relations  Act  similar 
to  the  Wagner  Act  or  a  SUte  wage  and  botir 
law.  or  a  State  antl-tnjunctlon  law. 

IS.    AirnSISCKIlilNATION 

Endorsement  of  the  principle  that  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  ori- 
gin, but  that  hiring  and  retention  at  employ- 
ment ahould  be  b&sed  solely  on  the  appli- 
cant's qualifications  for  the  job.  The  elimi- 
nation of  discriminatory  practices  should  be 
approached  by  cooperative  educational  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  labor,  management,  and 
the  Ooveriunent  and  not  through  the  medi- 
um of  compulsory  legislation. 

IS.    rntX   XMPLOTMXMT 

Opposition  to  the  basic  principle  Involved 
In  measures  seeking  so-called  full  employ- 
ment, namely  that  Oovemment  should  guar- 
antee employment  for  anyone. 


Trial  and  C*»Tidkm  af  ArcUHskop 
Stepioac 


i. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACiTDSXTTS 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  194^ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude the  contents  of  a  letter  sent  by  me 
to  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  Secretary 
of  State,  on  March  3.  1947: 

Uaxch  3.  1947. 
Gen.  OxoacK  C    Maxshalx, 
Th*  Secretary  of  Stmte, 

Washington,  D. 

Mt  Dkak  Ms.  Sbcxxtakt;  The  trial  and  con- 
viction of  Archbishop  Steplnac  affrights  the 
conscience  of  every  citisen  of  the  United 
States  who  believes  in  Justice  and  freedom. 
The  court  proceedincs  were  a  crime  agelnst 
democracy.  The  sentence  Impoood  was  an 
attempt  to  crush  religious  freedom  In  Yugo- 
slavia. The  Imprisonment  of  Archbishop 
Steplnac  symbolizes  despotism  In  Its  extreme 
operation. 

I  view  with  sorrow  this  violation  of  the 
pledge  made  by  the  Government  of  Yugo- 
slavia to  the  United  States  that  It  would 
respect  the  natural  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  of  man. 

Our  national  responsibility  in  the  cause  of 
world  peace  demands  formal  protest  against 
the  partisan  persecution  of  Archbishop 
Steplnac. 

Under  date  of  October  3.  1948.  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  SUte  advised  me  by  letter  In 
part: 

*n[^lle  the  United  States  Is  naturally.  <m 
humanitarian  grounds,  following  the  case 
with  attention.  Yugoslavia,  in  lU  capacity  as 
a  sovereign  state,  has  foU  lurlsdlctlon  over 


Ita  citizens  and  their  actions.  In  addition.  It 
Is  a  recognised  principle  of  relations  between 
states  that  one  government  shotild  not  Inter- 
fere in  the  Internal  affairs  of  another  state. 
In  these  circumstances,  means  through 
which  the  United  States  Government  could 
take  action  In  this  matter  are  exceedingly 
limited." 

This  statement  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Indicates  that  some  action,  even  though 
limited,  can  be  taken  by  our  Government. 
Indeed,  the  history  of  oxxr  foreign  relations 
contains  ample  precedent  for  our  State  De- 
partment to  intercede  on  behalf  of  the  na- 
tionals of  another  country  who  are  victims 
of  religious  persecution. 

In  1923  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  protested  to  Russia  when  Soviet  lead- 
ers sentenced  Archbishop  Cepliak.  Monslgnor 
Budlewlcz.  and  numerous  priesta  to  death  for 
treason.  The  then  Secretary  of  State.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  officially  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  action  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
a  note  transmitted  to  the  Soviet  Government 
.through  the  United  States  Embassy  In  Berlin. 

On  May  18,  1900.  the  United  States  Min- 
ister at  Peking  lodged  a  protest  at  the  Chi- 
nese Porelgn  Office  against  religious  persecu- 
tion of  Christians. 

In  1837  Secretary  of  State  William  H. 
Seward  protested  to  the  Government  of  Japan 
on  behalf  of  nationals  of  a  country  other 
than  our  own  against  their  persecution  be- 
cause of  their  religion.  In  186«  Secretary  of 
State  Seward  protested  the  execution  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  when  religious  persecu- 
tion broke  cut  In  Korea. 

Many  similar  examples  could  be  fotmd  la 
the  files  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
State,  evidencing  that  our  Government  has 
not  hesitated  to  protest  religious  persecution 
abroad.  Insisting  not  only  on  the  protection 
of  its  own  nationals  but  also  intervening  on 
behalf  of  the  natives  of  the  country  Involved. 

I.  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  you. 
as  Secretary  of  State,  in  acccK'dance  with  our 
established  national  policy  of  condemning 
acts  of  persecution  based  on  political,  racial, 
or  religious  grounds  as  crimes  against  hu- 
manity wherever  committed,  express  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  the  deep 
humanitarian  interest  of  the  American  people 
and  their  earnest  hope  for  the  Immediate 
liberation  of  Archbishop  Steplnac  and  the 
cessation  of  religious  persecution  in  Yugo- 


slavia. 


Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHM  W.   MCCOSMACX. 

Jfember  of  Congress. 


Dale  of  Birtii  of  Gea.  asimir  Polasb' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  OLIMOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSSNTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  telegram : 

Chicago,  III.,  March  4.  1947. 
Congressman  Thomas  8.  Gokcon. 
Housr  of  Rtpresmtatives , 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Because  some  people  have  begun  to  send 
out  press  releases  giving  wrong  date  of  birth 
of  Oen.  Caslmlr  Pulaski,  to  prevent  jrou  be- 
ing misled,  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
fact  that  K^cyclcpedla  Briunnica.  Diction- 
ary of  American  Biography,  International 
Encyclopedia.  World  Book,  Americana  Ency- 
clopedia, and  Catholic  Encyclopedia  all  are 
unanimous  on  March  4,  1748.  as  date  of  his 
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birth.  Archives  of  our  Government  at  the 
time  Pulaski  appeared  to  fight  under  George 
WaAlngton.  an<l  all  reliable  historians,  fixed 
ITIi  as  year  of  bis  birth.  Thus  two  hun- 
dredth uinlvcrsary  Is  next  year,  as  was  orig- 
inally brcught  to  your  attention. 

AWTHOITT    CkAXHCOEI. 


American  Eomc  and  RedevekpaciU  Act 
•11947 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  ItlCHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Ml'.  Speaker,  re- 
cently at  the  request  of  the  National 
Home  and  Property  Owners  Foundation 
I  submitted  H.  R.  2025.  known  as  the 
American  Home  and  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1947.  Mr.  O.  J.  Dekom,  director  of  re- 
search of  that  foundation,  has  issued  a 
report  covering  this  proposed  legislation. 
and  I  herewith  submit  it  under  the  unan- 
imous consent  given  me  by  the  House: 
(By  O.  J.  D?kom.  director  of  reaearch.  Na- 
tional Home  and  Property  Owners  Poun- 
datlon) 

Representative  Prkd  CxAwroas.  of  Michi- 
gan, has  Just  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
to  make  It  possible  for  private  enterprise 
to  clear  our  cities  of  slums  and  other 
bllrhied  areas.  Por  14  years,  the  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  cdmlnlstratlons  have  teen  tell- 
ing Congress  that  private  industry  cculd 
not  do  the  Job  and  that  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  Pederal  Government  build 
socialized  public  housing. 

Last  year  Mr.  Truman  urged  Congress  to 
pass  the  Wagner-EUender-Taft  public-hous- 
ing bill,  which  included  an  appropriation  of 
about  t5.0O0.0OO,0C0  in  Ux  money  for  Gov- 
ernment housing.  The  WET  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Ssnate  but  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wisely  refused  to  approve  it.  Efforts  to 
revive  the  WET  bill  are  being  made,  and  Rep- 
resentative Emakdu.  Ceixex.  of  New  York, 
has  Introduced  it  In  the  House. 

Mr.  CxAWFOKD's  proposed  American  Home 
and  Redevelopment  Act  of  1947  is  the  an- 
swer of  free  enterprise  to  the  WET  bill.  If 
passed,  it  will  assure  the  redevelopment  of 
nm-down  sections  of  our  communities  and 
will  encourage  the  construction  of  a  large 
supply  of  low-rent  hotislng. 

Under  the  bill,  local  housing  authortties 
would  be  set  up  wXth  power  to  take  over 
blighted  areas  of  a  community  at  a  fair 
price  for  the  land  and  Its  existing  improve- 
ments. This  land  would  be  cleared  and  then 
offered  for  sale  to  private  concerns  on  con- 
dition that  they  rebuild  the  area  according 
to  an  approved  redevelopment  plan.  Since 
the  original  cost  of  the  land  with  Its  im- 
provements would  generally  be  greater  than 
the  Bsle  price  after  the  land  is  cleared,  the 
city  would  have  to  absorb  the  lose  tem- 
porarily. In  time,  the  cost  to  the  commu- 
nity would  be  made  up  by  the  Increased 
taxes  from  the  redeveloped  section.  Here 
Is  the  basic  difference  between  socialized 
public  housing  and  private  construction. 
Publc-houslng  projects  are  built  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense  and,  being  tax  free,  are  main- 
tained at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  Housing 
constructed  under  the  Crawford  bill  would 
be  paid  for  by  private  investors,  and  the 
cities  would  receive  taxes. 

In  case  a  community  cannot  finance  the 
pttrchase  and  clearing  of  land  for  redevelop- 
ment purposes  out  of  current  revenues,  ttie 
bill  propcaes  to  set  up  a  system  of  Pederal 
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loan  Insurance  similar  to  that  now  available 
to  Individual  home  owners  under  the  PHA 
plan.  The  Pederal  Government  would  not 
actually  lend  money  to  a  city,  but  would  only 
guarantee  the  loans  so  that  the  lender  wUl 
not  be  afraid  of  losing  his  money. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  future 
slums,  the  Crawford  bUl  requires  that  mu- 
nlcipaUtles  asking  for  Federal  loan  insurance 
must  have  and  enforce  sound  sanitary  and 
safety  laws.  One  of  the  most  important 
reasons  for  the  development  of  blighted  areas 
has  been  the  fact  that  cities  did  not  strictly 
enforce  their  sanitary  and  safety  la^^,  there- 
by permitting  properties  to  deteriorate  to 
slum  conditions. 

As  protection  to  sU  cltlnens  against  unwice 
or  h::j^  action  of  the  local  authorities,  the 
bill  requires  that  full  and  free  public  bear- 
ings be  held  belore  any  final  decision  on  rede- 
velopment projects  is  made.  The  hearings 
must  be  advertised  in  advance  and  interested 
parties  must  be  notified  of  the  hearing  tJate. 

In  addition,  the  Crawford  bill  prcposes  to 
set  up  a  houdng  research  council  consistirg 
of  representatives  at  government  and  the 
buildmg  industry.  The  council  would  un- 
dertake aU  kinds  of  research  in  the  housing 
field  and  would  develop  new  construction 
methods  and  test  building  materials. 

Rental  housing  would  be  encouraged 
under  the  Crawford  bill  by  Federal  mortgage 
Insurance.  Loans  to  private  concerns  that 
wi5h  to  build  homes  for  rent  would  be  guar- 
antee in  the  same  manner  as  loans  to  com- 
munities for  redevelopment. 

The  battle  between  free  enterprise  and 
socialized  bousing  is  on.  '  Attempte  are  being 
made  to  label  the  WET  bill  a  "vete.ans" 
housing  bill.  Already  several  leading  Sena- 
tors, including  Roaxrr  Tatt,  of  Ohio,  fcave 
aliped  themselves  with  the  public  bouseis. 
The  Crawford  bill  will  face  much  opposition 
because  It  does  not  propose  to  set  irp  any 
additional  government  hureaus  or  put  money 
into  the  hands  of  government  ofitclals  for 
spending. 


RadKo  Address  to  My  Cout'tuents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  Tout 
m  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1947 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  made  by  me  over  Station 
WNBP  on  March  1.  1947: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  this  week  I  am  press- 
ing my  demands  once  again  for  more  sugar 
to  every  American  housewife. 

Today  Is  March  1.  There  will  be  no  more 
stjgar  sUmps  available.  I'm  told,  until  at 
least  the  1st  of  April. 

At  that  rate,  my  family  of  six  dilldren 
have  Just  10  pounds  of  sugar  on  hand  to 
take  us  through  that  time.  How  are  we 
going  to  make  out? 

That  strikes  mighty  close  to  home,  and 
rm  sure  the  Hall  family  situation  Is  no 
different  than  the  vast  majority  of  other 
homes  all  over  the  country.  Arc  you  satis- 
fied with  the  way  this  sugar  question  is  being 
handled? 

If  I  dldnt  think  there  Is  enough  sugar  to 
supply  the  American  people  with  more  than 
they're  receiving  now  through  rationing,  I 
wouldn't  be  kicking.  We've  all  seen  plenty 
to  the  stores,  with  the  grocers  anxious  to 
sell,  but  not>ody  can  buy  it. 

To  those  who  pooh-pooh  my  contention 
that  more  sugar  ought  to  be  distributed  to 


QUI  citizens,  let  me  say  I  am  still  receiving 
as  many  letters  from  home  complaining 
about  this  shortage  as  I  have  on  almost  any 
other  subject. 

People  generally  think  there  Is  enough 
sugar  In  the  country  to  go  around  and  all 
the  propaganda  you  throw  at  tbna  wont 
change  their  minds.  They  think — and  right- 
ly so — that  the  rank  arid  file  of  America 
ought  to  be  considered.  They  are  sick  of 
making  sacrifices  and  they  are  sick  of  being 
pushed  around.  Tou  see.  It's  their  country, 
too,  and  they  have  quite  a  stake  in  it. 

Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  fortunately,  I 
dont  have  the  right  contacts  some  might  to 
buy  more  st^ar  to  meet  my  family  needs. 
I'm  in  the  same  boat  most  of  you  folks  are  In. 
We  have  to  eat  our  meals  without  sugar:  we 
have  to  forget  about  canning  things  well 
need  for  the  future.  We'U  have  to  put  aside 
the  hope  of  saving  a  little  money  by  preserv- 
ing fruits  or  vegetebles  or  meats  which  we'd 
like  on  hand  for  a  rainy  day. 

You  and  I  will  have  to  forego  these  pleas- 
ures and  necessities  while  s  few.  a  very  few, 
may  be  enjoying  the  advantages  of  being  on 
the  inside  of  the  sugar  tragedy  and  gettmg 
all  they  want.  I  say.  and  I  have  said,  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
"Open  up.  Let's  have  some  sugar.  Don't 
make  the  American  people  suffer  through 
selfishness.  Let  every  housewife  have  a  bonus 
of  25  pounds  of  sugar  for  her  family.  If  this 
seems  unfair  for  the  individual,  then  nuJce 
the  allotment  per  person  a  lot  bigger  than 
has  already  been  proposed.  Give  us  all  relief 
from  the  present  shortage  and  we'U  be 
satisfied." 

During  the  past  few  weeks  great  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  desire  of  many  groups 
of  our  citizens  to  see  a  new  airport  for  Broome 
County  at  Mount  Ettrick.  I,  for  one.  have 
been  Impressed  by  the  strong,  positive  stand 
teken  by  the  leaders  of  our  section  (or  this 
considerable  project. 

This  week  I  was  especlaUy  honored  by  a 
visit  from  County  Attorney  Charlie  O'Brien 
and  several  distinguished  members  of  the 
Broome  County  Board  of  Supervisors  who 
dropped  in  my  Washington  cfBce  and  men- 
tioned their  interest  In  hearings  on  proposed 
airport  funds  before  the  Senate  Conunerce 
Committee. 

I  offered  these  gentlemen  my  complete  co- 
operation in  doing  whatever  I  could  to  make 
their  trip  Informative  and  productive,  and  I 
believe  they  felt  the  trip  down  here  was  vrorth 
while. 

Anything  that  will  help  the  woilters  of  the 
Triple  Cities.  I  am  absolutely  for.  Anything 
that  wlU  help  our  great  industries,  I'm  for. 
Anything  that  will  put  Broome  County  on 
the  map.  and  give  our  section  the  high  place 
it  so  richly  deserves  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I'm  for. 

As  I  told  a  good  friend  who  urged  my  sup- 
port of  the  Mount  Bttrlck  project.  I've  been 
vmder  terrific  pressure  here  in  the  Capitol 
from  official  duties  since  election  day,  and  I 
may  not  have  been  in  as  dose  touch  wiUi 
this  Important  matter  of  local  Interest  as  I 
should. 

But  the  Mount  Sttrick  airport  plan  looks 
good  to  me.  Why  shouldn't  we  have  the 
best?  Why  shouldn't  we  put  Broome  County 
on  the  may?  Why  shouldn't  vre  give  every- 
body In  this  section  the  chance  to  enjoy  first- 
class  air  transportetlon? 

I  don't  know  how  far  Congress  Is  willing  to 
go  on  spending  money  on  airports  this  year. 
You  know  the  purse  strings  are  drawn  tight. 
But  the  Pederal  Government  ought  to  lighten 
any  heavy  burden  which  might  fall  on  our 
local  people  as  the  result  of  the  Mount  Ettrick 
constnictlon  being  approved.  You  folks  can 
count  on  my  going  to  bat  at  this  end  after 
you  decide  on  the  policy. 

Personally.  I  wotild  not  hesitete.  We  must 
go  along  with  progress.  The  valley  of  fair 
play  deserves  the  best,  and  it's  up  to  us  to 
put  it  on  the  map. 

Thank  you. 
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P«rUl-t»-Portal  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  eoKKEcncrrr 
Df  THE  ROUSK  OP  RKPRSSENTAT|VES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  LODOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voked  In 
favor  of  House  Resolution  2157.  pof:  ularly 
known  as  the  portal- to- portal  bill,  al- 
thoiiKb  it  was  not  my  idea  of  th<  ideal 
■MMfwe  to  deaJ  with  this  probienr . 

In  iMirticular.  I  favored  a  3-year  ather 
than  a  1-year  statute  of  limltatic  ns.  I 
favored  the  longer  period  principa  ly  be- 
cause the  only  cases  coming  with  n  the 
statute  are  those  where  the  emploj  er  has 
wilfully  and  in  bad  faith  violated  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Th»  em- 
ployee may  frequently  not  know  vithin 
1  year  of  the  existence  of  his  right. 
Moreover,  his  right  involves  a  put  Uc  in- 
terest and  under  the  law  the  Jnited 
States  Government  is  subject  o  the 
1-year  limitation  and  is  therefore  weak- 
ened in  its  ability  to  enforce  the  wage- 
hour  law.    In  addition,  the  1-year  period 


empk>yer  to  violate  the  Pair 
Standards  Act.  Furthermore,  the 
000  unorganized  workers  coming 
this  act  would  under  the  1-year 


have  more  difficulty  than  the  orgiixized 


worker  in  ascertaining  his  or  her 


And  finally  the  1-year  statute  wou  d  tend 


to  decrease  the  voluntary  negotla 


Third.  To  protect  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  own  the  businesses  of 
this  country  against  the  failure  of  these 
businesses,  due  to  the  allowance  of  these 
claims. 

Fourth.  To  protect  the  United  States 
Government  against  the  financial  bur- 
dens hereinabove  mentioned  and  also 
against  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
future  contractual  obligations  of  the 
Government. 

Fifth.  To  protect  the  American  people, 
customers  from  whom  in  the  end  all  in- 
come is  derived,  against  a  complete  dis- 
location of  industry  which  ultimately 
would  result  in  benefits  to  no  one. 

Sixth.  To  protect  our  chances  for 
world  peace  by  preventing  disturbances 
in  our  economy  which  might  not  only 
vitally  interfere  with  national  defense, 
but  also  seriously  curtail  our  ability  to 
render  the  relief  and  economic  assist- 
ance so  vital  to  its  maintenance. 


Elimination  of  Price  ContrtI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


would.  I  think.  eiiecura«  the  u»  ^hical         |{0N.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 


Labor 

P.OCO.- 

under 

tatute 


claim. 


ion  of 


the    disputes    and    increase    liti  ;ation 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  [why  I 
favored  the  3-year  statute. 

It  is  rare  that  a  Congressman  Has  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  what  he  co  isiders 
the  best  possible  bill.  His  ch  tice  is 
usually  between  voting  down  a  bi)  I  in  its 
tnUrtty  or  voting  for  a  bill  which  t  o  some 
extent  f  aUs  abort  ot  his  Ideas. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  this  legislat  on  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  To  protect  the  millions  ol  work- 
ing people  of  this  country  agait  st  the 
unemployment  and  uncertain  con  litions 
of  employment  which  wculd  re  ;ult  if 
these  portal-to-portal  suits  were  a  lowed. 
The  working  people  of  America  should 
not  be  priced  out  of  a  market  tecause 
of  the  reckless  actions  of  a  small  ninor- 
Ity.  actions  which  bear  no  rela  ion  to 
the  original  declared  intentions  o  labor 
and  management  as  expressed  h\  their 
agreements  or  by  custom  and  pra  :tice. 

Second.  To  protect  the  millions  )f  peo- 
ple of  this  country  against  the  in<  reased 
taxes  which  might  very  well  result  if 
UMse  suits  were  allowed.  It  will  -eadlly 
be  awn  that  the  amounts  recov(  red  in' 
these  suits  would  be  deductible  sy  the 
employers  for  income-tax  purposes  and 
would  therefore  deprive  the  Feden  il  Gov- 
ernment of  considerable  revenue  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  open  the  door  t  o  large 
portal-to-portal  claims  against  tli  e  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  would  also  incre  ise  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  goo  Is  and 
services  in  the  future.  In  this  f  ishion. 
there  would  be  serious  interferen<  e  with 
the  development  of  sound  fiscal  i  olides. 
the  stabilisation  of  the  currency,  i  nd  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  cre<  it. 


or  NO«TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
American  business,  both  large  and  small, 
is  on  trial.  The  constantly  rising  prices 
of  most  all  commodities  is  placing  Amer- 
ican business  in  an  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion before  the  American  people.  Prac- 
tically all  American  businessmen  regard- 
less of  their  size  demanded  the  elimina- 
tion of  price  control.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  busine.ss  to  prove  to  the  country 
that  they  can  hold  the  line  against  in- 
flation without  the  aid  of  Government 
and  its  controls. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
herewith  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  written  by  Russell  Porter  on  the 
subject  entitled  "New  Relations  With 
Workers  and  Customers  Seen  Necessi- 
tated by  Price  Outlook": 

NSW  ULATIONS  WITH  WOKKQtS  AND  CVSTOMEBS 
SEEN    NECZSSITATEO    BT    PUCE    OUTLOOK 

(By  Russell  Porter) 

In  the  grand  ballroom  of  a  big  hotel  In 
Chicago  last  week  various  speakers  warned 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Management  As- 
sociation that  the  future  of  the  free-enter- 
prise system  depended  upon  business  and  in- 
dustry Improving  their  human  relations  with 
th«  public — that  is.  with  their  wockers  and 
their  consumers  as  human  t>eings.  Top 
management  was  held  to  be  fumbling  the 
l>all  In  this  moat  Important  and  difficult  field. 

In  the  lobbies  of  the  same  hotel  and  in 
the  nearby  business  oflices  and  sitreets  of 
Chicago's  famous  Loop,  the  nerre  center  of 
the  great  Midwest  indxxstrial  and  agricultural 
regions  which  come  toj?ether  there,  this  re- 
porter found  strong  support  for  such  a  view 
of  the  current  public  relations  of  the  Ameri- 
can economic  system. 

Chicago's  newspapers  were  headlining  $30 
hogs,  highest  on  record;  predicting  |l-a- 
pound  pork  cbope  In  a  few  days,  so  that  what 
has  been  traditionally  the  poor  man's  meat 
has  become  a  luxury  product,  and  reporting 
March  wheat  at  the  highest  price  Flnce  1920. 
Price*  of  clothing  were  al£0  on  the  climb. 


Businessmen  and  economists  In  the  middle. 
Income  brackets  were  complaining  about  be- 
ing priced  out  of  the  market  themselves  for 
new  homes,  automobiles,  and  other  manu- 
factured articles  which  the  economists  call 
durable  consumer  goods. 

And  everybody,  rich,  poor,  or  in  between, 
was  talking  about  the  huge  profits  being 
reported  and  the  fat  dividend  melons  being 
cut  by  many  of  the  co'mtry's  large  corpora- 
tions. 

Obviously,  here  Is  a  problem  In  public  rela- 
tions which  reaches  right  down  to  the  griiss 
roots  of  what  people  as  Individual  human 
beings,  not  as  statistics  In  an  official  report 
or  lines  on  a  chart,  have  to  pay  for  what  they 
eat.  wear.  Uve  in  cr  otiierwiae  use  in  tiielr 
dally  Uvea,  what  they  can  afford  to  buy.  haw 
long  they  can  remain  customers  or  potential 
customers,  except  for  the  barest  necessities, 
of  the  products  of  American  industry,  and 
how  all  this  will  affect  their  confidence  in 
the  American  system  as  a  whole. 

The  time  Is  getting  close  when  Industry 
must  find  an  answer  to  this  problem  that 
will  satisfy  the  public.  In  the  next  60  or 
93  days  management  will  have  to  deal  with 
the  postponed  wage  demands  in  the  coal, 
steel,  automobile,  telephone,  electrical,  rnU- 
road,  and  other  strategic  Industries. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  cost-of-living 
decline  that  began  !n  December  would  con- 
tinue and  spread  sufficiently  to  limit  the  ex- 
tent of  second-round  wage  Increases  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  workers  and  prevent  nn- 
other  wave  of  ma)or  strikes  In  1947. 

Then,  It  had  been  expec.ted,  vmlnterrupted 
mass  production  and  Increased  productivity 
due  to  a  more  cooperative  attitude  on  the 
part  of  rank-and-file  labor  since  election  clay, 
an  Improved  flow  of  materials  since  the  end 
of  price  controls,  and  post-war  technological 
improvements  would  gradually  provide  a  i  re- 
mendous  flow  of  goods  at  reduced  production 
costs. 

This.  It  was  believed,  might  ease  the  coun- 
try down  to  a  lower  price  level  without  a  de- 
pression and  mass  unemplo3rment,  and  set 
the  stage  for  a  sustained  period  of  prospeTlty 
supported  by  high-level  production  and  em- 
ployment and  a  better  balanced  wage-pnce- 
proflt  relationship  from  the  standpoint  of 
tKJth  consumer  purchasing  power  and  i^iv- 
Ings  for  Investment  In  new  production  s.nd 
emnloyment. 

But  the  new  upsurge  of  commodity  pnces 
has  disturbed  these  expectations.  If  It  Is  aot 
checked,  and  If  rent  ceilings  are  raised  sud- 
denly and  Indiscriminately,  the  effect  on  the 
coming  cost -of -living  wage  negotiations  raay 
be  very  bad. 

Another  big  Inflationary  sptirt,  pricing 
more  and  more  buyers  out  of  the  market.  It 
is  held,  may  eventually  result  in  huge  un- 
salable surpluses,  which  might  have  to  be 
dumped  on  the  market  at  a  terrific  loss,  ci.us- 
Ing  business  faUures,  mass  lay-offs,  and  de- 
pression. 

Many  businessmen  concede  privately  that 
prices  are  tcxi  high  and  should  he  reduced 
voluntarily  and  gradually  now  In  order  to 
stop  the  Inflationary  spiral  and  forestall  the 
deflationary  one  that  might  follow  a  forced 
and  sharp  break  In  prices  later.  But.  with  a 
few  exceptions  everybody  seems  to  be  wait- 
ing for  the  other  fellow's  prices  to  be  cut  :flrst. 
National  leadership  appears  to  be  required, 
but  so  far  has  been  lacking,  either  to  reduce 
prices  or  explain  convincingly  why  this  :an- 
not  be  done.  Of  course,  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  a  private  organization  like  the  Na- 
tional AascKlatlon  of  Manufacturers  has  the 
power  to  compel  any  bxisinessman  to  re<'uce 
prices,  but  each-  has  a  great  deal  of  moral 
authority,  and  an  appeal  from  either,  c<)m- 
Ing  on  the  eve  of  major  wage  negotiations, 
would  be  hard  to  ignore. 

At  Its  annual  meeting  last  Decemt>er  the 
NAM  aclcnowledged  Its  responsibility  for  put- 
ting forward  positive  and  constructive  pro- 
posals in  the  public  interest  for  the  solution 
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of  national  problems  affecting  the  economic 
and  social  welfare  of  the  people.  Subsequent- 
ly, it  sponsored  a  meeting  of  public-relations 
executives  for  business  and  Industry,  at 
which  the  keynote  was  expressed  that  gcxxl 
public  relations  for  American  free  enterprise 
rest  upon  two  roundations:  (1)  Action  in  the 
public  Interest;  (2)  full  public  Information. 

This  Is  a  new  policy  for  the  NAM.  which 
has  admitted  Its  error  In  failure  to  offer  any- 
thing more  than  mere  opposition  to  New 
Deal  proposals  for  changes  In  the  public  in- 
terest between  10S2  and  19M. 


The  BrituJi  EiBpbr* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  March  3, 
1S47: 

TWXUCHT  or  BUTAIN 

The  break-up  of  Britain  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  news  •tories  of  the 
century. 

The  fact  that  many  papers  and  ccmmenta- 
tors  pay  little  attention  to  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter— historians  for  hundreds  of  years  wUl 
devote  space  enoiigb  to  make  up  for  ttiat. 

Itie  collapse  has  been  dramatized  for  the 
American  people  by  the  Greek  eplscde.  Our 
Government  has  been  notified  that  Great 
Britain  can't  afford  to  continue  trying  to 
stabilize  Greece,  and  has  offered  to  let  us 
take  over  the  Job. 

StabiMring  Greece  is  a  term  which  trans- 
lates, really,  into  something  a  little  dtrer- 
ent — protecting  Greece  from  the  Rtiaslan 
Ccmununlsts. 

Whkat  England  wants  \u  to  tto  is  pay  the 
bills  and  tiold  the  bag. 

The  decision  on  Uncle  Sam's  role  Is  mo- 
mentous. If  we  stand  clear  and  refuse  to 
help.  It  will  t>e  only  a  matter  of  time  untU 
Stalin  wUl  have  achieved  that  great  Russian 
objective — a  tight  grip  on  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. 

If  we  take  over  respc»nslblllty  In  Greece, 
however,  whether  with  armies  or  finance,  we 
then  will  be  committed  Irretrievably  to  a 
ooorse  of  blocking  Russia  in  one  of  her  major 
objectives.  World  conditions  being  what  they 
are.  this  would  be  virtually  a  commitment  to 
a  third  world  war.  with  Russia  on  one  side 
and  the  United  States  on  the  other. 

The  Greek  question  has  assumed  an  unduly 
large  part  of  t!\e  whole  British  picture. 

Events  have  iieen  moving  so  rapidly  that 
a  review  Is  necessary  to  Indicate  the  Immense 
Importance  of  what  has  happened. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Britain  was  proud  of 
the  title  of  -Mistress  of  the  Seas."  happy  to 
boast  that  the  sun  never  set  on  the  Union 
Jack.  She  was  the  financial  center  of  the 
world:  her  Empire  sprawled  around  the  globe. 
Moreover,  she  was  a  citadel  ot  freedom,  with 
every  man's  home  his  castle. 

She  came  tiirough  the  war  with  flying 
colon.  Her  losses  were  heavy,  but  not  crvish- 
Ing.  Her  debts  were  large,  bnt  her  credit  was 
g(X)d  and  her  creditors  patient.  Her  people 
were  steadfast,  brave,  optimistic. 

And  then  she  tried  scKlalism. 

The  Labor  Party  tiirew  out  the  war  leader. 
Winston  Churchill,  and  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram of  state  ownership  of  industry.    Our 


Government  advanced  a  loan  at  more  than 
$3 .000.000, COO.  The  British  LalKir  Government 
promptly  adopted  a  budget  which  was  short- 
ctMnged  by  about  the  same  amount,  extended 
the  grants  it  pays  to  nonprcxluclng  citizens. 
Issued  paper  to  buy  up  the  Bank  ctf  Bngland. 
mines,  steel,  railways,  etc. 

But  ttie  blizzards  came.  They  merely 
dramatized  the  economic  storm  beating  upon 
the  unhappy  British  experiment.  The  British 
workers ,  well  paid  by  their  govemmeut  in 
times  of  unemployment,  reftised  to  exert 
themselves:  they  like  the  sUte  no  better  as 
boss  ttian  private  ownership. 

The  export-or-<Ue  program  reached  less 
tlian  lialf  its  objective.  In  fuel,  (ar  frcHn 
being  able  to  create  a  surplus  for  export. 
British  miners  tiave  fallen  beloA.  what  the 
island  itself  needs.  Food,  clothing,  fuel, 
shelter — all  tiiese  are  desperately  low. 

The  American  loan,  which  was  to  tuive  un- 
locked the  blcxked  sterling,  has  been  used  tor 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  has  gone,  mainly, 
exactly  for  what  Its  critics  said  It  would  go 
for — to  finance  socialization  of  ttie  Empire. 
A  fourth  of  it  tias  been  spent  virtuaUy  for 
current  expenses — 40  percent.  Parliament  was 
told,  for  tobacco  and  movies. 

What  this  vast  crisis  wili  mean  to  the 
British  Government  Itself  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  king  and  bis  family  scooted  on  to  South 
Africa.  4.000  miles  away.  Churctiiil  has  sus- 
pended tiis  fire  for  the  time — perhaps  no  bet- 
ter able  than  anyone  else  to  tell  the  British 
people  tiow  to  get  out  of  the  pit  they  have 
dug  for  themselves;  his  idea  was  to  stay  out 
in  the 'first  place. 

But  the  effect  upon  the  British  Empire, 
wh  ch  18  a  political  entity  far  more  Impcv- 
tant  ttian  the  fate  of  the  people  who  crowd 
the  "tight  little  island"  itself,  is  aU  too  dear. 

A  year  or  so  ago  Loodon  notified  Uncle 
Earn  that  she  couid  not  afford  to  support 
what  bad  been  agreed  as  her  siiare  of  the 
occupation  of  Germany:  we  tiavc  been  taldng 
over  a  progressively  larger  part  of  this  burden. 

A  few  months  ago  England  watched  Russia 
move  mto  command  of  the  Persian  oil  fields 
which  are  part  of  the  British  life  line — com- 
mand in  the  sense  tliat  Ru^ssia  now  can  grab 
them  whenever  she  wishes.  The  L.abor  Gov- 
ernment decided  it  would  be  unfriendly  to 
Rrs&la  to  protest. 

More  recently  Bngland  lias  thrown  her 
east  Asian  and  most  of  her  Pacific  outposts 
to  the  wolves.  The  plan  to  -abandon  India 
Is  the  most  conspicuous  of  this  witiidrawal. 

In  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  she  already 
has  thrown  up  her  hands  over  the  Palestine 
situation,  and  demanded  that  tlie  United 
Nations  take  over;  now  she  is  about  to  with- 
draw from  Greece. 

As  to  her  Dominions.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  nearly  t>roke  away  because  of  British 
decision  not  to  attempt  to  resist  Japanese 
encroachments  in  their  direction  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war:  and  the  one-time  Ixind  bes 
never  been  fully  resumed,  despite  the  fact 
that  th  s  early  piece  of  military  strategy  was 
hastily  reversed. 

Canada,  to  those  who  read  between  the 
Unes.  considers  herself  largely  Independent 
of  the  bnpire.  The  most  significant  broach 
between  our  northern  neighbor  and  the  Em- 
pire to  which  she  technlcaUy  Ixiongs  is  In 
the  field  of  finance.  There  has  l>een  a  diarp 
currency  war  going  on  between  the  two.  in 
which  the  Canadian  dollar  has  been  inching 
upward  In  close  ratio  to  the  slow  falilng-off 
of  ttM  British  pound. 

The  'decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
Is  usually  considered  to  have  taken  sociie  400 
years  for  Its  accomplishment. 

The  speed  of  the  British  break -down,  now 
rapidly  reaching  the  approximate  extt?nt  of 
that  of  the  Romans,  can  be  visualized  »»y  re- 
membering that  it  is  only  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  that  the  British  Socialists  came 
to  power  and  the  det>acle  l>egan. 


AddKss  by  Hm.  J.  Hairy  McGrcfw,  •! 
OhM,  to  Hm  Vctcrau  •!  Fwrcia  Wan 
Annul  Banqaet  at  Pfciladelyliia,  Pa^ 
Fdvaary  22,1947 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot  BEPRCSBNTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1947 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkgoro.  I  Include  the  foOowing  address: 

I  join  with  Uie  action  taken  at  your  na> 
tional  convention  held  in  Boston  last  sum- 
mer, wlien  your  national  body  took  a  definite 
stand  against  communism  and  advocated  an 
unrelenting  drive  against  Bed  forces  oper- 
atuig  in  this  country.  I  pledge,  as  a  veteran 
and  an  American,  my  whale  and  untiring 
suppijrt  to  this  progrmm. 

A  drive  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  States  is  now  gatliering  momen- 
tum, largely  due  to  tlie  initiative  taken  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  otlier  vet- 
eran organizations.  In  meeting  tiM  8«d  men- 
ace head-on  I  understand  that  a  resolution 
calling  (or  an  Injunction  against  American 
Reds  is  being  bacl^ed  by  expressions  of  sup- 
port from  all  over  the  Nation  and  that  tiUs 
resoiution  is  being  adopted  by  many  local 
posts.  According  to  the  press,  evidence  to 
suppcMt  the  case  against  cooununism  and 
prove  concltislvely  that  the  Communist 
Party,  from  its  inception,  has  sought  the 
overthrow  ot  our  Republic  through  armed 
insurrection  is  in  the  hands  of  important 
ofilcials  of  your  organisation. 

In  resorting  to  legal  means  to  force  the 
dissolution  of  the  Communist  Party,  your 
national  l>ody  is  setting  a  precedent  tliat  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  sensible  as  well  as  an 
effective  course  of  action.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  tl:e  local  VFW  organizaUon  also 
tias  turned  Its  guns  on  tlie  Daily  Worker,  of- 
ficial Communist  Party  organ,  published  in 
New  Tork  City.  America's  vaunted  tolerance 
has  t>een  taken  advantage  of  by  avowed 
enemies  of  our  Government  to  build  up  a 
huge  prt^aganda  network  for  the  purpose  of 
confusing  and  dividing  our  people,  and 
there  comes  s  time  wlien  something  has  to 
be  done.  That  time  haa  come,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  tlie  united  efforts  of  your 
organization  stiould  serve  to  waJte  up  mil- 
lions of  Americans  wno  hitherto  have  t>een 
either  unaware  or  indifferent  toward  the 
communistic  eonspiracy  that  in  tills  atomic 
age  Is  more  to  be  feared  tiian  ever  before 
in  our  Nation's  history. 

I  not  only  commend  the  VPW  and  every 
patriotic  member  of  tills  great  organization 
from  your  national  commander  in  chief, 
Lewis  Starr,  down  ttirough  ttie  ranks,  but  1 
also  urge  you  not  to  let  up  for  a  minute  in 
the  drive  you  are  undertaking  to  make  Amer- 
,ica  safe  for  Americans.  Wr  have  no  place 
in  America  for  tliose  who  do  not  believe  in 
our  American  form  of  government. 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  war 
against  the  largely  Invtatirie  forces  of  com- 
munism will  be  in  many  respects  a  luirder 
war  than  any  we  have  faced  before.  It  is 
one  thing  to  march  into  battle  against  foes 
who  can  be  seen  and  dlminated.  It  is  an- 
other thing  to  engage  otir  subversive  enemies 
in  complicated  legal  procecilings  and  a  tiat- 
tie  at  wits,  for  with  them  there  are  no  Ten 
Commandments,  no  Marquis  of  Queensbury 
rules,  no  Geneva  Code,  no  holds  barred  The 
Communist  Is  a  fanatic  who  follows  the 
Marxian   philosophy   that   the   ends   JostUy 
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b*rort  tba  eommlttM.    I(  tha  aun  w« 
ln«  brUhtly.  lUlvr  wouM  probably  li 
waa  ralnlnd.  and  on*  inVMltfAtnr  ha 
mtntad  that  ht  bM  ytt  to  dlacovar 
hooMt  auURiMt  tv*r  mad*  b;  Btatai 
vtoualy  tt  ta  not  tMy  tu  daal  with 
Communiat  aganU.  and  thafa  a  Job 
Army  and  Nary  IntaUlganca  p«opJa 
FBI.  but  t»»ry  Am«rlf»n  can,  navar 
iMlp  in  tba  atrufgta  aiialnat  Commutflat 
filtration  and  pluttlni 

The  battta  agalnat  communlam  ah*  uld 
Wkgad  by  all  Amaricana.  rtgardlaaa  o 
ract.  cr»rd,  or  color.    Only  a  handful 
pla  atand  to  gain  anything  from  a 
Oomrountat  ravnlutlon  In  thla  ctvuniry 
•ppmtra  doubtful  that  tha  Commun 
b«   g«nerrma   In   handing   out    patronage 
Americana  juat   bocaua*  thay  wtrt 
or  gulllbla,  or  tvan  cooperativa     A 
wtna  tha  rvapcct  of  neither  the  penpU 
traya.  nor  the  Invadera  whom  he  J<4 
y«t.  I  regret  to  aay.  thart  are  aome 
otu-  eountry  who  fall  ao  far  to  apprec 
MMBlnga  of  freedom  and  tha  advan' 
ear  free  enterprtae  ayatem  that  they 
the  dangera  from  communlatic  tXocX- 
may  add  that.  well,  if  communlam 
to  America.  Iheyll  be  amart  enougl 
eommtaaara.     Surely,  they  cannot  ki 
import  of  th«ur  word*  and  the  prte4 
peaaement 

1  repeat  that  raaUUDM  to 
ma  btt«f«d  land  la  a  nonpartUan  ma 
IIM  pfgMMt   Houae  of  Rapreaen 
publlcana  and  Democrau  alike  are 
with  few  exceptmna.  to  protect  the 
of  thla  Republic      In  the  U«t  i-lrrt 
Vetera  t««t)k  care  of  aereral  Mrmben 
Nouae  of  Repreeentatlvea  whose  reooi 
cated  that  they  were  aympalbetic  " 
and  Red  eauaaa. 

On  rvbruary  t.  Speaker  MArriM 
■otMt  Rrpubllrana  to  a  drive  to 
Red  menace  from  America     He 
the  party  will  cooperate  fully  with 
Committee  on  Un^Amerlciui  Activiti 
eampnlgii    analnat    what   Chairman 
Mlled  a  Communlat  conaplracy 

iU«rtN'a   Btatement.   aa   reported 
MM,  waa  abort  but  to  the  point 
♦•We  are  behind  the  objective  of  t  te 
mittee    to    rem«)ve    the    Red  menace 
America  and  drivt  tt  out  of   tha 
ment  " 

•paaHar  liAtriM  alao  ratterated  h 
agpraaaad  In  an  aarllar  apaech.  that ' 
fui  and  Btrateglcally  placed  mlndrlt; 
out  to  daatroy  the  American  ayatem 
plac*   It   with  communlam      They 
enemy  /vtthin  our  gatea     They  have 
their  way  into  poata  of  power  fro*i 
they  try  to  ahape  Ouvernmant 
influence  publM  opinion  " 

Mr  TMoMAa  haa  told  the  America  t 
that  hia  commlttee'a  encounter  with 
luter  waa  "only  the  Arat  chapter  in 
mittee'a  drive  to  unmaak  a  Commu 
aplracy  to  overthrow  the  Oovernmei^t 
United  Stataa  **  Tha  conaplraqr  to  ' 
the  a<ivernmant,  ha  deolarad. 
a  good  aurt  and  muat  be  atoppad." 
In  accepting  the  diattnguuha« 
■Mdal  of  the  American  Laglon  at 
«iaea,  Saptambw  M.  I»4«.  J,  Mgai 
Director  of  the  federal  Bureau  of 
tlon.  davoted  hu  entire  addreaa  to 
tng  manaea  of  eommuniam  In  th  i  United 
Biataa  It  wUl  pay  tw  to  think  tonH  bt  about 
■oma  of  tha  IhinBi  Ux.  Moovar  aald  laat  fall. 
-Durtiif  tha  pMt  •  yMf». '  ha  autad]  "Amari- 
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ean  Oommunlau  hava  otada  their  daapaat  ln> 
roada  upon  our  national  Ufa." 

Vttarana  organ iiattona,  Mr.  Noova*  raeo|> 
nlwd,  rapraaant  a  furca  which  holda  within 
Ita  power  tha  ability  tn  eipoae  tha  hypt>criNy 
and  rtithleaanaaa  of  thla  foreign  "lam*  which 
haa  crept  Into  our  national  Ufa— ad  "ism" 
built   and  atipporlgd   by   diahnnor,   deceit, 
tyranny.  an4  S  «atlbarata  policy  of  falaa- 
hood     It  u  •  matter  of  aelf-pcMervatlOB. 
The  veuran  who  fought  for  Amerli  a  will  ba 
among  the  tlrat  to  autfar  If  tha  Cominunlata 
auccaad  in  carrylaf  ottt  their  diabolldal  plot< 
to  wrack  the  AnMrtdon  way  of  life.     Tha 
divide  and  conquer  tactlca  did  not  die  With 
Hitler— they  are  being  employed  with  greater 
akiil  today  by  American  Ocnununlata  with 
their  b<iring  from  within  atratagy.    Our  Orat 
great  Prealdent,  Oaorge  Waahtngton.  whoaa 
■Mmory  we  honor  today  believed  that  public 
OfBclala  were  aorvanla  of  the  people,  and  that 
government   ahould   aerve    the    people— and 
not  the  people  aerve  the  government— and 
that  each  Individual  ahould  be  given  oppor- 
tunltlea  aa  preacribad  In  our  ConatltuUon. 
Communlat  pro^Mganda.  aklllfully  ^taslfhed 
and  adroitly  executed,  haa  bean  projected  into 
prNcilcatly  every  phaae  of  our  national  life. 
The  fact  that  the  Communlat  Party  In  the 
United  stiitaa  elalma  aome  100,000  mamberi 
haa  lulled  many  Americana  Into  a  fNllng  of 
fali>e  complacency. 

"The  Communlata  themfrlvea  boaat  that 
for  every  party  member  there  are  10  othera 
rrady  to  do  the  party'a  work  Theaa  Include 
their  aatellltea.  their  fallow  travelara.  and 
thetr  ao-catled  prugreaalva  and  phony  liberal 
alliea  They  have  maneuvered  thamaelvea 
into  poaltiona  where  a  few  Communlata  con- 
trol the  deatinie*  of  hiindrrda  who  axe  either 
willing  to  be  led  or  have  been  duped  into 
obeying  the  dlctatea  of  othera." 

Mr  Hoover  continued  In  hla  chgllenglng 
apeech.  in  many  waya  aa  ouuiandlng  in  thla 
generation  aa  Patrick  Henry'a  "Olva  me  lib- 
erty or  give  me  death"  oration  waa  liiaolonlal 
timaa:  "The  avaraf*  American  woalngman 
la  loyal,  patriotic,  and  law  abtdlnf.  |lf  wanta 
aacurltv  for  hU  family  and  himaelf.  But 
In  aome  unlona  the  rank  and  tile  (lad  tham* 
aelvea  between  a  Communlat  pln^ara.  ma- 
nipulated by  a  few  leadera  who  hriva  hood- 
winked  and  browbeaten  them  into  a  aute 
of  aubmltalon.  Communlat  \nb<vr  leadera 
have  aparrad  for  time  in  their  labor  dellbera< 
tlona  to  refer  mattera  of  policy  to  Commu- 
nlat Party  headquartera  for  clearance.  In 
fact,  reaoluttooa  have  been  delayed  pending 
auch  approval  and  contemplated  atrlkea  have 
been  poat^mned  until  adequate  Communlat 
aupport  and  bucking  were  available  " 

Thla  reference  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  commu- 
nlam In  the  labor  movement  brlngi  to  mind 
that  only  recently  Chairman  Tmomm.  of  the 
Houae  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlv- 
Itlea.  charged  that  tha  portal- to- [)urtal  pay 
auiu  which  threatened  to  demoraliae  Ameri- 
can indiwtry  and  wreck  our  economy  were 
conceived  and  Initiated  by  a  pair  of  Com- 
munut  aympathiMra  whoaa  recordi  are  well 
documented.  Nobooy  knowa  Juat  how  many 
atrlkea  during  and  aince  the  war  were  engi- 
neered by  Oommunlau,  but  the  number  muat 
have  been  conaiderable,  Certainly  the  aolu- 
tlon  to  labor-management  atrlfe  In  thla  coun- 
try. If  It  la  to  be  reaiutlc,  muat  take  Into 
account  the  atudled  efforu  of  red  leadera  to 
keep  labor  and  managemaat  at  awotfda'  polnta 
in  order  to  weaken  ua  aeonomlaally  for  peace 
or  war.  Wurkera  themaelvea  are  waking  up 
to  auch  facu,  and  It  la  not  now  uncommon 
for  union  workera  to  paaa  antl-ComrounUt 
ri  >oiutton«.  aeek  to  diabar  Communiau  from 
memberahip,  or  accede  from  Communlat- 
dominated  unlona. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  return  to  Mr. 
Hoover  a  analyala  of  the  altuatlon.  He  talla 
tie  that  "the  Communlat  inlittencc  haa  pro- 
jected lUelf  into  aome  ncwapapcra.  maga- 
•UMa,  booka,  radio,  and  the  acrc^.    ' 


ehurchea,  achoola,  collegaa,  and  even  fraternal 
ordera  have  been  penetrated,  not  with  tita 
approval  of  the  rank  and  (lie  but  In  apltc 
of  them."  , 

"We  are  rapidly  reaching  the  time,"  M 

warned,  "when  loyal  Americana  muat  be  wil- 

lug  to  atand  up  and  bC  COtWted,    The  Amrr- 

ican  Communlat  Party,  deaplte  lU  claima,  li 

not  truly  a  p«)litlcal  party.    The  Oommun  at 

Party  In  thia  countrv  la  not  working  for  tnc 

general  welfare  of  all  our  people— it  la  woik- 

ing  ngalnat  our  people.    It  la  not  Intereeled 

In  providing  for  the  common  defenae.     It 

haa  for  Ita  purpoae  the  aharkllng  of  Amer  ca 

and  Ita  converalon  to  the  godleaa.  Commu* 

nut  way  of  life.    If  It  were  a  political  party. 

Ita  Hdhrrenta  could  be  appealed  to  by  reaaim. 

Inatencl,  It  la  a  ayatem  of  Intrigue,  actuated 

by  fanatlrtam.    It  knowa  no  rulea  of  decency. 

Ita  unprincipled  converta  would  aell  Amer  ca 

abort  If  It  would  help  their  caiue  of  fur* 

thering  an  alien  way  of  Ufa  conceived  In 

darkneea  and  motivated  by  greed  for  pover 

whoaa  ultimate  aim   la  the  deatructlon  of 

our  cherlahed  freedom.     Let  ua  no  lunger 

be  mUled  by  their  aly  propaganda  and  fatae 

preachmrnta  on  civil  liberty.   They  want  evil 

llccnae  to  do  aa  they  pleaae  and,  If  they  tet 

control,  liberty  (or  Americana  wUl  be  bu .  a 

haunted  memory.     For  thoae  who  aeek  to 

provoke  prejudice  and  atlr  up  the  puMle 

mind  to  angry  reaentment  agalnat  our  form 

of  government  are  a  menace  to  the  v»ry 

powera  of  law  and  order  which  guarantee 

and  aafeguard  popular  righta." 

I  tell  you  that  there  la  more  to  fear  frsm 
the  Communlata  becauae  In  their  deaperation 
to  retrieve  loat  power  they  will  work  i  nd 
acheme  all  the  harder,  and  poaaibly  do  tl  elr 
dirty  work  underground  and  In  the  dark  to 
a  greater  extent. 

How  well  I  remember  the  mobe  of  0<im* 
munlata  that  deacended  upon  Waahlng  on 
during  variotia  congreaaional  debatcc,  and  no 
doubt  you  recall  eome  of  the  dire  (wadletlimi 
that  were  made  by  Con^munlata  and  aome 
well-meaning  dtlaena  of  how  thla  country 
would  take  a  toboggan  allde  Into  depreai  ion 
If.  for  example.  OPA  were  to  be  diaconttntiad. 
It  la  the  Communlat  plan  to  aquaeae  Am<>rl* 
can  bualneaamen  between  two  plncera,  ai  a 
meana  of   weakenlnK   our   capltallatio   tree 
enterprlae  ayatem  and  depriving  the  pe<  pic 
of  gooda.    Anyoive  who  darod  to  oppoae  the 
plot  laat  aummer.  however,  waa  aubjected  to 
a  barrage  of  amear  propaganda,  burned  In 
effigy,  or  otherwtae  attacked  by  the  amearfra. 
Activltlea  of  the  Houae  Committee  on  Un* 
American  Actlvltlea  during  the  coming  year 
will   be  concentrated   In  four  fertile  flelda. 
They  are  government,  labor  unlona,  Holly- 
wood, and  our  educational  Inatltutlona.    Tha 
publlc'a  inveatment  In  thla  committee  from 
the  atandpoint  of  the  meager  funda  appro- 
priated to  Ita  work  have  more  than  paid  off 
Bince  the  cpenlng  of  the  Blghtleth  Congreaa 
through  the  aenaatlonal  dlacloaurea  of  the 
role  of  Oerhart  llaler  and  the  Indlcatlona 
that  a  apy  ring  la  operating  In  thla  country 
for  the  purpoae  of  ateallng  uur  atomic  aecieta. 
In  congreaaional  hearlnga  laat  year.  It  waa 
repurted  that  the  (Ilea  contained  more  than 
100,000  namaa.    No  inforntation  haa  bacit  die* 
oloaed  aa  to  how  many  of  the  auapected  caacc 
are  in  the  Federal  aervlcc    In  the  rcocnt 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Houae  of  Rcpre* 
aentatlvea  concerning  the  deliberate  reluaal 
of  Oerhart  Blaler  to  teattfy  before  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Un-American  Actlvltlea,  Cong  eaa* 
man  TNOMaa  of  New  Jeraey.  chairman  ol  the 
committee,  pointed  out   he  believed    t   la 
Important  that  we  know  In  the  oaac  of  the 
old  Dice  committee  in  one  inatance  they 
cent  over  all  oaaca  to  the  Attorney  Oeueral 
and  It  took  I  year*  before  they  even  brojght 
up  the  flrat  caac.    Thla  committee  haa  only 
the  power  to  Invectlfatc  and  it  la  up  t(  the 
people  of  the  United  •tatca  to  demand  o '  the 
adminiatration   that  appropriate  action  be 
taken  to  rid  otv  Inatltutlona  of  all  dU  oyal 
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elementa,  Thoae  who  do  not  believe  In  ow 
form  of  government  ahotild  be  immediately 
removed  from  thla  land.  I  ho|>e  Attorney 
Oeneral  Clark  will  put  thla  program  Into 
effect  and  I  challenic  him  to  obey  hU  oath 
of  oSec. 

■ocontly  Carl  Aldo  Mar«tnt.  former  Itatc 
Dopwtment  employee  waa  Indicted  for  fraud* 
utonily  doaylnt  he  wai  a  Oomntanlit,  but  tha 
(Ml  la,  Moordit.g  to  IUprcg«Mstlva  jomk* 
MAN.  of  Michigan,  that  tha  State  Department 
knew  aa  early  aa  lact  ,fuly  that  lUllan*bom 
Mareanl  waa  a  Oommtmlat,  but  nevertheleaa 
kept  him  on  lu  pay  roll  for  8  muntha^-or 
until  Deoambar  90, 

Cardinal  ftpellman,  who  traveled  140.000 
mllaa  during  the  war  and  anw  (I'-at-hand 
condltlona  acroaa  the  eeaa,  warn*;  "America 
la  no  aafer  from  miutery  by  communlam 
than  waa  any  European  country,  Thar*  we 
wltnaaaad  the  killing  and  etulavement  of 
wtoola  paoplea  by  Communlata  who,  with  tha 
ahaddtng  of  blood,  have  become  aa  If  drunken 
with  It.  In  thla  atomic  age  of  dtaeord  with 
natlona  ttot  akme  divided  agalnat  one  another 
but  agalnat  themeelvaa.  where  men  make 
mockery  of  the  meaning  of  majeety  of  faith, 
America  muat  continue  to  aund  aa  the 
aymbol  and  aanctuary  of  liberty,  aecure  In 
the  Btrength  of  her  unity.  Again  and  again 
our  aona  have  bean  called  tipon  to  apand 
their  youth,  their  dreams,  their  blood,  their 
Uvas  In  war  to  praaerve  our  llbertlea  and 
bring  freedom  to  imperiled  peoples  of  the 
earth— to  make  the  world  itaeif  free." 

He  declares:  "If  we  want  to  protect  Amer- 
ica against  the  Invaalon  of  communism,  we 
must  net  wleely  and  promptly  to  check  lu 
polaon  of  propaganda  through  the  antitoxin 
of  truth  and  patrtotlam  " 

Our  Praaldent  wanu  the  doors  of  America 
thrown  wide  open  tu  admit  miUtltudes  of 
displaced  persons  and  refugeca.  It  la  pocalble 
for  a  displaced  peraon  or  refufce  to  be  a 
Communlat.  Oerhart  BUIer,  the  Oomln* 
t«n  ifant  who  may  be  Involved  in 
In  tng  country,  claims  to  be  a 
rcfufec.  He  managed  to  move  around  thla 
ootintry  at  will  and  ahuttle  back  and  forth 
between  this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union 
on  fatae  paai.poru  lasued  to  him  by  our  State 
Department.  Bo  what  guarnntea  wUI  the 
Prealdent  give  the  Amarlean  people  that  all 
the  launl«ranta  he  wanta  to  bring  In  would 
have  the  dealre  or  the  ability  to  become  good 
American  ettiaenaf  It  haa  been  charged  by 
aome  Membera  of  Congreaa  that  there  era 
about  a  million  alleru  Ulcffally  entering  thla 
country  every  year,  but  th*>  trouble  with 
checking  that  figure  la  that  the  Oovemment 
agenclea  who  ahould  know  the  answers  reftiae 
to  furnish  them  to  Members  of  Oongrees,  the 
preaa.  or  anybody.  One  la  forced  to  believe 
that  the  adminiatration  la  fearful  of  letting 
the  American  people  know  the  truth  about 
Immigration  into  thla  country,  legally  and 
illegally. 

The  American  people  have  never  been  lack- 
ing In  nelghborllneaa  and  a  general  spirit 
toward  foreign  natlona  In  dlatreas,  aa  our 
role  In  UNRRA  would  Indicate,  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  have  mntrlbuted  two  bllllona, 
aeven  hundred  mllllona  of  dollars  for  the 
UNRRA  hand-outa.  footing  about  TO  percent 
of  the  bill.  Where  have  the  bulk  nf  the 
BUppllea  gone?  To  the  Soviet  Union,  Tito's 
Tuffoalavla  and  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Ourtaln,  of  oouree.  It  was  predicted  In  Con* 
grcas  m  1»44  that  UNIUIA  would  enable 
Blhlla  to  become  dictator  of  Bumpe,  and  thla 
snMMetlon  waa  certainly  not  far  from  tha 
truth  If  not  entirely  accw-ate,  Oommunleta 
employed  by  umtBA  ckcrt  stich  Inlltienoe 
that  you  all  remember,  for  example,  how  an 
attempt  was  made  to  divert  80,000  tona  of 
steel  rail  rn)m  China  to  Yugoalavta,  and  only 
a  eongreeaional  expoet  prevented  the  comple* 
tlon  of  the  transfer.  Amarlccn  tntcrcata 
mtut  be  protected  by  our  national  leaders,  or 
they  will  some  day  be  caUed  to  Mcotwt  by 
the  American  people. 


Before  an  Important  battle.  Waahliigton 
SAld,  "Put  mme  but  Americans  on  gtikril  to* 
right "  If  he  were  alive  today,  he  would 
say  "l*ut  none  but  Americans  in  our  Ooiom- 
ment  today.** 

I  My  to  you  that  Amcrloani  muitt  be 
tlsllant.  AmerlCAhi  must  raUe  their  vMeca 
to  protect  their  own  Intereata  as  often  and 
aa  lotidly  as  the  Communists  raise  their 
voices  to  gain  thrir  end*  It  la  unthinkable 
that  any  minority  surh  nn  the  Commu  niaia 
ahould  rnntlnue  to  dictate  n(T.\lVN  of  thla 
Onvernment.  df^mentlc  and  foreign:  control 
labor  unlona;  influence  f  ur  people  through 
Hotlywocd  propaganda  fltms.  or  teach  ottr 
children  In  the  arhoola  and  rolleire^  dortrlnaa 
that  we  aa  American  parenta  neither  b<lleve 
nor  aancUon. 

Tha  old  French  saying.  "Charcbta  In 
femme,"  suggeata  an  admonition  to  |i«trl- 
oUc  Americana  today,  and  that  la:  "XxMii;  out 
for  the  Red."  I  am  not  aaylng  that  litere 
Is  a  Bed  under  every  bed.  but  it  ia  ii>orth 
while  luckiug  tmdar  a  hundred  beda  IX 
aaaary  to  Itnd  one  Oommunlsl  h.dlQg  it 
A  nation  that  could  wage  auoeaaaful 
agalnat  the  military  might  of  the  Maiki  and 
of  tha  Japs,  should  be  able  to  rout  tbc  <Mm* 
munist  menaoa  from  Ita  own  ahores  If  ti,  will 
only  take  the  job  sarlotialy.  The  mania  at 
Americana  for  mystery  novela  and  (or  mya- 
tery  dims,  as  wall  as  radio  myatertea,  li  well 
known.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  Ameri- 
cans to  study  this  Communist  uiidergraund 
and  seek  to  light  it  up.  The  orM  thing  that 
Coountmlata  cannot  sund  is  f\Ul  exp<)aure 
to  the  glare  of  publicity.  Tbey  can  be  [ireUy 
bold  up  to  the  time  that  they  are  disclosed 
for  whst  they  really  are.  Amerloanii  rub 
aibowa  with  them  every  day.  There  are  Oom- 
miwiat  headquarters  in  practically  evari^  Im- 
portant American  city  The  Coomfitmieta 
freqtiantly  run  oandldataa  for  puMlo  uflloa. 
The  AI«B  of  the  FBI  and  Oomouttae  oti  Un- 
American  Aetlvittaa  of  Oonfreaa  are  AUad 
with  their  namra  and  thaii  ugly  hlMortas, 
Somethinff  «an  be  done  about  commianliin  In 
the  United  SUtee,  and  the  beat  wiy  to  get 
It  done  ia  for  you  and  you  and  you.  and 
every  veteran  aapeclally,  to  make  It  yotir 
peraonal  buslneas  to  demand  that  it  be  done 
and  help  to  du  it,  Cvary  Amer  loan  fcias  a 
auke  m  the  future  of  thia  country. 

'America  haa  fximlahad  to  the  worliX  the 
oharaour  of  Washington,"  said  Daniel  Web- 
ster; "and  if  our  Amertoan  Inatitutiena  have 
done  nothing  elac,  that  alone  would  have 
entitled  tham  to  the  reepeet  of  mankind." 

Oaorge  Waahlngtoo,  the  Father  of  Our 
Country,  whoee  birthday  we  celebrate.  i4tera 
an  example  of  pauiottam.  wladom,  and  aac- 
rlflce  that  Americana  ahould  emulate.  Oon- 
aldar  what  Waahittgton  has  meant  u  the 
cattae  of  freedom  In  the  world  and  than  com- 
pare his  life  and  c<junae!  to  hla  fellow  coun- 
trymen with  the  Uvea  and  tearhlnga  of  Itlarx, 
Lenin,  Stalin,  and  auch  American  Oonimu- 
nlsla  as  Browder,  Foater,  and  others,  and 
you  will  wonder  how  any  man  brought  up  In 
thla  land  could  forsake  Waahtngton  to  throw 
In  his  lot  with  the  promoters  of  Red  faiclam, 
or  communUm,  call  It  what  yoti  will,  let  ua 
see  to  tt  that  our  schools  do  not  slight  WMh- 
Ington  while  extolling  the  virtues  of  (ovtet 
heroea.  You  might  be  surprised  to  find  out 
what  your  youngitera  are  being  taugtit  In 
their  little  red  Mhoolbouset  In  thla  genera- 
tion. 

To  paraphraae  the  words  of  J,  Bdgar  flxiTcr, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  "ordained  to 
bring  together  the  veterans  of  our  (orelgn 
wars  to  perpetuate  the  aaaoclatlona  made  on 
foreign  aoU,  Is  being  expanded  by  the  Influx 
of  veterans  of  World  War  II,  who  Ukewlae 
fought  that  America  might  live.  To  allow 
America  to  become  Infected  with  the  malig- 
nant growth  of  communlam  or  to  be  Infected 
by  crime  la  a  breach  of  our  trust  to  those  who 
gave  their  Itvoa  for  American  prlnciplec.  Lot 
\M  gird  ouraalvea  with  the  dttormtnatloii  that 
thoae  basic  freedoms  and  aplrltual  idculs  for 
which  so  many  have  aaorlftoed  ao  mucti  ahall 


not  be  dcatroyed  from  within.  Let  tia  bo 
ateadfaat  fur  America,  work  and  live  for 
America,  and  etenully  be  on  guard  to  de- 
fend our  ConatltuUon  uid  our  vay  of  Ufa 
against  the  virulent  polaon  of  eooununlaUo 
Ideology ." 

1  bag  of  you  to  famUUrlsa  younalvoa  witli 
the  oommuniatio  uend  tn  yotur  looal  com- 
munity—your  local  isauaa— your  acho<ils— 
your  ehUKhes.  Thsn  pray  to  Ood  to  givo 
you  strength,  and  to  give  strength  to  your 
ofllolala  of  oovemment  to  removs  from  our 
Nation  this  teratitc  which  la  attempting  to 
destroy  our  form  of  govprnment. 

If  you  Will  do  this,  the  Qreat  Arohttael  of 
the  Universe,  whom  the  aun.  OMon.  and  aUn 
obey,  will  give  us  strength  so  that  tiM  atata 
of  our  Nation  wiU  be  eound.  the  beort  of  our 
Nation  wlU  be  good,  the  spirit  of  our  Motion 
win  be  strong,  and  the  faith  of  our  Nation 
win  be  eternal. 
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Mr.  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Sponker.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RvroRD,  I  include  a  letter  I  hare  received 
from  the  Charlexion  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. ThU  letter  urges  that  Income 
tax  throughout  the  United  SUtea  bo 
levied  on  the  name  iMilii  as  no%'  ptrYatla 
in  the  commutUty -property  Biatea.  The 
author  of  thla  letter  la  Hon.  Charl«a  B. 
Hodtea.  a  former  prealdent  of  the  Weat 
Vlrgmit  State  Senate  and  now  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Charleston  Chamber 
of  Commerce.    It  followa: 

The  board  of  dU-ectors  of  the  Charleaton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  tmanimously  gone 
on  record  endorsing,  and  raqtiesting.  your 
earneat  and  asgrasalve  support  of  legislation 
In  the  Federal  Oongraaa  which  wtil,  aa  a  part 
of  the  general  tax  reduction  program  now 
being  oonaMered,  give  Federal  incxmie  tax- 
payan  In  non-community-property  Butea. 
au'^h  as  West  Vtrginlu.  the  pilvllege  of  mak- 
ing their  personal  income  tax  returns  In  the 
same  menner  as  the  reaKlents  of  the  nine 
BUtea  which  are  commtmlty-property  Btatea. 

It  la  our  undaratandlng  that  the  Traaaury 
Department  ItaaU  haa  reeonunended  thla 
change  In  the  Federal  aUtutea  governing  tho 

Kyment  of  inoooM  uxca  aa  a  part  of  the 
I  reduction  balitg  planned.  Up  until  thia 
time  the  Treoeury  D^artment  haa  oppoaed 
such  a  statutory  change  on  the  ground  that 
It  would  reeult  In  a  aertoua  loos  of  reventie. 

The  poaltlon  of  our  board  of  directors  la 
that  If  A  aubetantlal  reduction  in  taxaa  ia  to 
be  made  by  Oongraaa,  a  part  of  it  ahotild  be 
made  by  this  devioe  eo  aa  to  remove  the  heavy 
discrimination  agsinst  Fsderal  inoome  lax- 
papers  who  llvs  in  the  SB  non -community* 
property  Statas,  In  favor  of  income  taxpayera 
who  live  m  the  •  commtinlty-profwrty  Btatea. 

I  am  sttre  you  underatand  fully  what  la 
meant  by  the  above  poaltlon  of  the  board. 
In  the  nine  cooununtty-property  Btatea  the 
net  caminia  of  a  man  are  permitted,  by  Fed- 
eral sutute,  to  be  divided  eoually  between 
hu  wife  and  hinaself.  Thk  effect  of  this  la 
that,  If  a  man  haa  an  Inoome  of  110,000  per 
year,  he  may  return  tt  (or  Income-tax  ptir- 
poaas  as  a  #4.000  inoome  for  hlmaalf.  and  a 
16,000  Inoome  for  hla  wife.  Tou  can  appre- 
ciate what  thla  difference  meana.  beoams  of 
the  aurtai  braeketa,  aa  the  net 
naca. 
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Mr  RCED  of  New  York.    Mr 
It  l5  evident  that  Britain  will  neei 
other  loan  from  the  United  States 
carry  on  her  gambling  racket.    I 
that  our  internationalists  would  not 
to  deprive  their  British  cousins  of 
dent  money  with  which  to  garobfe 
horses,  dogs,  soccer,  and  racing 
surely  not  .so  long  as  the  Americai 
payers  can  foot  the  bill.    If  our 
should  refuse  to  make  further 
Britain.  It  might  force  her  to 
gambling  gains  of  her  citizens, 
would  be  cruel,  indeed. 

The  propaganda,  the  social  lobb: ' 
secret     meetings,    the     promised 
abroad  for  our  internationalists 
taxpayers'   expense  preliminary 
other  gambling  loan  to  Britain  art 
under  way 

Inasmuch  as  Britain's  gambUng 
estimated  to  be  about  $4,000,000. 
year,  our  taxpayers  will  again 
tighten  their  belts  to  meet  this 
tional  demand.    Much  of  the 
to  a  tax-reduction  program  and 
cutting  of  expenditures  comes 
Internationalists  who  insist  that  ou 
duty  is  to  the  world  at  large, 
d  course,  of  our  own  citixens. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am 
an  article  by  John  D.  Leonard,  staf 
respondent  of  the  Wall  Street 
which  appeared  In  the  Isstie  of  Ma 
1947: 
Bcrmfo  Barrona — Tbkt  Oamblxd  a 

•3.400.000.000  Lmt  TsAa:  8n  Btooca 

lit    1JH7 — Ptrr    Moicet    on    Hoasxa. 

Boocaa.  Bvxn  Racu(o  Hasis:  WiNNiN^a 

Tax-Paaa — Waobs  Hiob;  Notmimo 
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(By  John  D.  Leonard) 
LoMooH. — Gambling  la  one  of  many 
that  thrive  in  tha  formal  garden  of 
planned  economy. 

Auaterlty-weary  Britona  w«U-beeIa< 
high  wagaa  but  with  nothing  to  sp*n(i 
on   played    tha   doga.    the   horaaa, 
(aoeccr)  po<^  and  other  forma  of  orgknlzad 
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gambling  to  tha  tuna  of  an  aatunatad  IS.* 
400M0.000  to  la  JOO.000.000  laat  year.  That's 
a  Daw  high  in  Sritlah  batting— and  it's  head- 
ed atui  hlgfear. 

At  praaant  1  tn  arafy  a  Britlah  adults  plays 
tha  football  pooU.  1  in  avary  7  beta  oo  the 
boraaa  aad  1  la  avary  la  rlaka  bla  moaay  on 
tha  doga.  Thafa  what  quaettoo«aakara 
fottnd  tn  a  recant  •urvey  by  tha  Britlah  In- 
•lltuta  of  Public  Opinion. 

Tha  praaant  fuel  crista  haa  forced  tha  Gov- 
ernmaat  to  ban  greyhound  racing  which  la 
mainly  an  avsnlag  event  that  dralna  haaTlly 
on  electric  power.  But  dog  racing  fana  ex- 
pect the  ban  to  be  Uftad  aa  aooo  the  fuel 
altuatlon  eaaaa. 

aivuutD  .loa  MAxaa  a  naoitTio^ 

"Thia  year  gambling  eapendlture  may  run 
In  the  neighborhood  of  »4 .000 .000.000,"  aayi 
the  Reverend  Allen  Job.  Auatrallan-bom  aac- 
retary  of  the  Churchea  Commlttaa  on 
Gambling. 

ICr  Job  ihould  know.  Hla  committee— 
the  avowed  enemy  of  organized  gambling 
bare — la  one  of  the  best  informed  sources  on 
gaaoea  of  chance.  Headquarters  of  the  com- 
mlttaa.  which  repreaenu  the  social -service 
aganelaa  of  the  British  churchea.  are  In  a 
eold.  gloomy  little  office  Just  scroaa  the  street 
from  Westminster  Abbey.  Nattily  attired  In 
black  coat  and  striped  trousers.  Mr.  Job  slU 
at  an  ancient  roll-top  busily  turning  a  maaa 
of  statistical  data  Into  ammunition  for  hla 
committee's  tlrelesa  crxuade.  The  bulk  of 
his  Information  Is  culled  from  a  natlon-wtde 
network  of  eager  but  amateur  operatlvea — 
moatly  clergymen  and  church  secretarlea— 
who  collect  It  from  public  recorda  and  other 
on-the-spot  sources. 

Many  Britons — and  Mr.  Job  la  one  of 
them — attribute  the  present  wave  of  gam- 
bling fever  to  the  nation's  economic  head- 
aches. Bottlenecked  production  and  short- 
ages of  most  consumer  goodi  leave  Itttle  on 
store  shelves  for  the  average  Briton  to  spend 
his  record-high  wages  on. 

William  Predeth,  a  London  apartmect  por- 
ter, sums  up  the  situation: 

"There  are  lou  of  things  my  mlaaua  and  I 
would  like  If  we  could  buy  them."  he  said. 
"But  since  we  can't  find  them  In  the  shops 
we  have  enough  money  In  our  pockets  each 
week  to  do  the  football  pools  and  have  an 
occasional  flutter  on  the  horses." 

Heavy  Income  taxes  here  have  added  an- 
other allure  to  betting,  since  gambling  win- 
nings are  tax-free.  Often  they  are  aatonlah. 
Ingly  high  for  an  outlay  of  a  small  stake. 
John  Davlea,  a  Yorkshire  miner,  recently 
pocketed  a  cool,  tax-free  $180.000 — a  record 
win— on  a  football  pool  at  a  cost  of  only  a 
few  cents. 

A  uiTLa  cxcmicxMT  Foa  wAx-wxAST  BarroNs 

Finally,  many  Britons  fed  up  with  eticb 
wartime  austerity  as  food  and  clothes  ra- 
tioning, are  seeking  a  bit  of  excitement  to 
brighten  their  drab  exUtence.  They  found 
an  outlet  in  gambling. 

"After  all  you've  got  to  have  something  to 
do  in  the  way  of  amusement  these  days," 
said  Mr.  Predeth.  the  porter. 

Gambling  also  intrigues  Chancelor  of  the 
Bschequer  Hugh  Dalton  but  for  a  different 
raaann  Mr.  Dalton  and  bis  treasury  cohorts 
view  It  as  a  tempting  source  of  revenue  which 
might  help  to  offset  any  losses  the  Govern- 
ment may  sustain  if  it  whittles  down  the 
Income  tax  In  the  April  budget. 

At  the  moment,  Mr.  Dalton  is  toying  with 
tha  poaalbUity  of  a  betting  tax.  Last  tried 
in  1936,  by  the  then  Chancelor  Winston 
Churchill.  It  was  quickly  repealed  because  of 
the  widespread  evasion.  The  Government 
found  it  was  getting  less  than  half  the 
180.000.000  annual  yield  anticipated  for  It. 

Thoaa  who  favor  the  proposed  tax  claim  it 
would  raise  considerable  revenue  for  an  Im- 
poverished nation  aiul  at  tha  same  time  tend 
to  minimiae  gambling  aa  a  aoclal  and  eco- 
nomic evil.  Opponents  contend  the  tax 
would  only  result  In  large  scale  evasion  which 


oouldnt  ba  eonUoUad.  Tha  ehurchas  ati 
against  the  tas  bscauaa  tbay  baliava  It  woulj 
baalov  OofaraaMttt  blaaaing  on  a  social  avil 
and  provide  tha  staU  with  a  vastad  inuratit 
in  tha  gambling  induatry's  prosperity.  Evai 
Mr  Dalton  la  said  to  doubt  whether  tha  tai 
would  ralaa  enough  ravanua  to  make  It  wort  a 
while 

DSAIM  ON  IWDtrSTST  UaMMWM 

Tha  lambling  boom  baa  crsatad  a  drain 
on  Britain 'a  woefully  weak  manpower  ro- 
aourcea.  It  provldaa  employment  for  an  aati> 
mated  800.000  to  400,000  Britona.  \ 

"Girls  m  tha  football  pool  tirma  cotiM 
easily  t>e  used  In  tbe  draasmaking  and  boatary 
tradea  and  the  textile  Induatry."  Mr.  J(b 
pointad  out.  "So  could  thoaa  who  kaap  tn 
eye  on  tbe  pin-ball  machines.  And  lndu»t7 
could  easily  use  tba  mecbanlca  wbo  ke<p 
them  running." 

Horae  racing  took  tha  blggaat  ahara  it 
Britain's  gambling  expenditure  laat  ya(r. 
Betting  Britona  apant  between  $1,100,000.0)0 
and  $1,300,000,000  on  tbe  horses.  But  leia 
than  5  percent  of  thia— $50.100.000— want 
through  the  "tote"  machines.  The  rest  wa:it 
to  off-  and  on-the-course  bookmakara  aiid 
Illegal  street  betting  But  laat  year's  "tot's " 
figure  la  a  good  Indication  of  tha  boom  m 
the  horses.  It  was  more  than  60  percent 
above  the  $36,000,000  "tote"  of  the  peiik 
prewar  year  ai  1938. 

Horse  racing  was  severely  curtailed  during 
tbe  war.  Only  one  or  two  races  were  hdd 
every  two  weeks  Instead  of  each  day.  "Toti" 
recelpu  dropped  to  a  record  low  of  $5,600X1  )0 
in  IMO. 

Moat  Britona  have  a  "flutter"  on  majar 
horae  racea  auch  as  tha  Grand  National  at 
Aintree  and  tbe  Derby  at  Ipaom  Downs.  Btita 
run  anywhere  from  about  30  centa  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  But  average 
betters  like  William  Predeth,  the  London  por- 
ter, usually  risk  about  60  cents  each  way  :)n 
these  events. 

"I  don't  play  the  horaes  regularly."  acid 
Mr.  Predeth.  "but  I  like  to  put  some  down  m 
the  big  events.  It  provides  a  little  excite- 
ment and  sometimes  a  little  extra  cash,  11  <a 
last  year  when  I  won  $25  on  the  Derby  on  a 
60-cent  l)et." 

coscrarmoN  raoM  the  ooca 

Greyhound  racing  Is  giving  the  horses  brl  sk 
competition.  Dog-racing  bets  took  an  esti- 
mated $1,000,000,000  to  $1  100,000.000  out  of 
British  pockets  last  year  when  tbe  dogs  wf  re 
freed  of  wartime  restrictions.  Some  20  to  )0 
more  races  were  held  on  each  track  than  In 
1945  when  the  total  take  approached  $1,000.- 
000,000.  In  1945  only  $550,000,000  of  tbe  dog 
betting  went  through  the  "totes."  Book- 
makers got  the  rest.  That  $550,000,000.  how- 
ever, was  almost  four  times  the  $148,000,000 
that  went  through  the  machines  In  the  peak 
prewar  year  of  1938. 

Football  pools — favorite  risk  of  the  Britlsb 
working  class — are  based  on  the  major  pro- 
fessional soccer  games  that  are  held  weekly 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  middle  oX 
each  week  millions  of  Britons  receive  from 
the  pool  promoters  "coupons"  listing  the 
games  to  be  played  the  following  Saturday. 
The  "punters.'  as  pool -playing  Britons  are 
called,  try  to  forecast  results  of  the  games. 

The  pools  vary  in  type  from  the  simplest 
"eight  results"  with  Its  large  number  of  small 
winnings,  to  the  complicated  but  most  popu- 
lar "penny  points"  pool  which  pays  gigantic 
dividends  to  the  few  successful  punters.  The 
coupons  are  filled  in  and  returned  to  the 
pool  promoters  before  game  time.  Winners 
are  Informed  on  the  Monday  following  tha 
games,  and  are  paid  promptly. 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  without  a  report 
of  a  huge  dividend  paid  out  to  some  suc- 
oaaaful  punter.  A  53-year-old  government 
worker,  Thomas  F.  Land,  recently  won  $85,000 
on  a  "penny  polnta"  pool  for  an  outlay  of 
only  a  few  centa. 

When  Mr.  Land  heard  of  hla  good  for- 
ttaie,  ha  said:  "I  am  paychlc  and  have  pra- 
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tloualy  bad  proof  of  this  la  many  wsya." 
Ha  tharaupon  raoaivad  a  latter  from  a  woman 
asklnf  him  to  uaa  hla  paychlc  powara  to  find 
har  a  bouaa. 

CLAIM  TMtT  KNOW  TVt  AltaWMS 

Soma  puntara  Ilka  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bmlth. 
0(  Coventry,  claim  to  have  found  sure-flra 
syatama  for  pradlctmg  tha  aoocar  game  re- 
aulta.  Tha  Smiths  have  won  about  $76,000 
tn  four  oonaacutlva  waeka  with  their  systam 
which  thay  atudlotialy  keep  to  thamaelvea. 

Tha  football  poola  accounted  for  an  catl- 
mated  $340,000,000  to  $a80.000,COO  of  last 
yaar'a  total  spending  on  gambling.  This 
comparaa  witb  the  prewar  high  of  $300,000.- 
000  in  the  1038-39  season.  During  the  war 
aoccar  gamaa  kept  going  with  government 
bleeatng  on  tha  grounds  that  thay  helped 
boiatar  Britlah  morale.  Some  of  tha  major 
pool  promoters  merged  their  operations  and 
established  what  was  called  unity  pools. 
Others  like  Llttlewoods.  biggest  pool  firm  in 
Britain,  went  to  war  producing  ahells,  para- 
chutes,  and    barrage   balloonB. 

To  overcome  tbe  wartime  paper  shortage, 
"coupons"  for  pools  were  p  Inted  In  the 
newspapera.  But  thia  came  to  an  abrupt 
halt  when  a  British  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
John  Bretherton,  aecurad  a  court  Judgment 
which  made  It  Illegal  to  conduct  poola  in  or 
through  tbe  newspapers.  Mr.  Bretherton's 
action  embarrassed  the  government  which, 
already  hard  praaaed  for  paper,  tiad  to  make 
an  allocation  for  printing  coupona.  SliKe 
then  coupons  have  been  printed  on  a  paper- 
allocatloo  l>aala  and  dlatributad  through  tha 
malls. 

Pool  promoters  gave  their  txx>m  another 
18  montha.  After  that,  they  think  there  will 
probably  be  less  money  In  circulation. 
Nevertbeleaa  they  l>elieve  their  pools  will  still 
do  a  big  businaaa.  , 

Tbe  gambling  fever  has  hit  Britons  in  a 
numljer  of  other  forms.  Ptn-ball  machines 
last  year  took  In  an  estimated  $40,000,000  to 
$80,000,000.  Britor  also  bet-  -how  much  Is 
unknown — on  auch  sports  events  as  fly  cast- 
ing, where  bookmakers  take  beta  on  various 
teams,  bound  trailing  and  "coursing"  (bare 
racing).  Tbe  gambling  wave  even  spread  to 
children's  foot  races  in  northern  England 
where  bookmakers  found  a  brisk  business. 


'Meet  Me  in  Missonri — Hurry!" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  MnSOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  at  the  request  of  Earl  L.  B-echel, 
St.  Louis  manager  of  Business  Week,  I 
desire  you  to  include  the  following: 

Commending  editorials  to  the  effect  that 
Mlaaouri  "needs  a  song  as  rare  and  beau- 
tiful as — well,  for  instance,  Miaaotirl."  having 
long  endeavored  to  be  of  service  along  cor- 
relative lines,  more  recently  trying  to  help 
toward  a  practical,  helpful,  all-nations'  "get 
together"  and  fair  here  in  this  central,  stra- 
tegic city  of  St.  Louis  with  many  advan- 
tagaa.  may  I  humbly  aubmit  below  a  few 
lines  hurriedly  written,  which  no  doubt  can 
be  improved  upon,  at  least  to  start  beneficial 
competition. 

Many  no  doubt,  too,  with  aomc  ability  to 
compoae  poGsibly  a  more  suitable,  tMtter 
lyric  may  also  submit  a  better  suggestion, 
but  in  tbe  meantime  I  believe  even  the  old 
but  appealing,  lilting  tune  of  "Meet  Me  in 
St.  Louis"  might  i>e  used,  too,  for  these  fol- 
lowing   words — and    one    or    more    suitable 


paragraphs,  mora  spplleabla  ■paetfloally  to 
St.  Louts,  might  ba  added  at  tha  baglnnlng 
after  tha  propoaad  fair  gaU  better  orfiintsad 
(to  ba  used  niao,  with  suob  additions,  to  baip 
toward  tha  fair) : 

"Meat  Ota  in  Mlaaouri— hurry  I 

Happlnaaa  la  tbaral 
Osark  hUU  and  lakaa,  a'  oaUingI 
Baauuaa,  wondara:  paratmial  fair! 

"Meet  me  In  MiaaouH— hurryl 
'America's  heart'  la  there  J 
Nature's  masterpiece,  a'  yeamln|l 
And  opportunltiea  to  sharal 

"Meat  ma  tn  Miaaourl— hurry ! 

Ivarythlnc  is  there  I 
Sport,  culture,  art.  mtulc  blendlngi 
Worka.  farma,  rlvara  l)eyond  compare  I 

"Meet  me  In  Missouri— hurry! 

Central  blasalngs  fruitful  bear! 
Best,  where  North,  South,  East  meat  WeatI 
Oome,  everyone  I    Everywherel" 


The  Tkreat  ta  Warf4  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHOwiroN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RcooRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Dally  News 
of  March  3,  1947: 

THK  THBSAT  TO  WOaLD  PCACB 

Britaln'a  tirgent  request  ttiat  the  United 
Stataa  assume  a  aubsunttal  part  of  her 
financial  obllgntlons  tn  Greece  directs  atten- 
tion to  a  situation  which  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  Greeks  must  have  outside  financial 
support  if  they  are  to  survive  as  a  nation. 
It  is  a  reasonable  assumption,  ^o.  thst.  be- 
cause of  their  own  grave  econooK  crls:is.  the 
British  cannot  continue  to  underwrite  Greek 
Independence 

But  money  alone  will  not  save  Greece  from 
disaster.  Nor  will  It  prevent  that  country 
from  liecoming  the  scene  of  another  "Span- 
ish" civil  war. 

The  Greelc-,  sorely  wounded  by  war  and 
revolution,  remain  in  dire  financial  straits 
because  of  the  undeclared  guerrilla  war  l>eing 
conducted  against  them  by  Yugoslavia.  Bul- 
garia, and  Rumania.  They  are  too  weetk  to 
stand  alone  against  that  alliance,  tracked  as 
It  is  by  the  powerful  Soviet  Union.  In  recog- 
nition of  these  facts,  Britain  baa  kept  a  token 
military  force  in  Greece.  That  may  have 
prevented  an  all-out  military  invasion  by 
thP  Pan-Slavic  alliance,  but  border  warfare 
has  paraUTsed  the  Greek  economy. 

This  situation  demands  the  attention  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  world's  peace-loving  nations  should 
Join  in  telling  Russia  to  call  off  her  war  dogs. 
Bad  Hitler  tieen  tokl  that  before  It  was  too 
late.  World  War  11  might  have  been  avoided. 
The  Soviets  today  are  pursuing  the  same 
reckleaa  course  of  conquest  by  Intimidation 
and  Intrigue  that  Nazi  Germany  pursued  in 
the  late  1930*8. 

Greece  is  not  an  isolated  case.  A  some- 
what similar  and  Intimately  related  civil  war 
ragea  in  China.  Soviet  intrigues  in  Korea 
and  Manchtirla  have  tieen  widely  publicized. 
The  tactica  by  which  the  Russians  became 
masters  of  Poland  and  the  Balkana  followed 
much  the  same  pattern. 

Our  own  poaltlon  in  the  world-wide  con- 
flict Is  high-llghtad  by  tha  anti-American 
campaign  the  Commtmists  are  carrying  on 


against  us  In  South  Amartea,  and  tha  dally 
attacks  on  ua  by  tha  Ifoacow  praaa  and  radio. 

Tha  British  triad  to  combat  tbla  dynamic 
challanga  for  world  laaderahlp  by  half  maaa- 
urea,  and  have  failed.  We  ran  ashatiat  otir- 
sslvaa,  too,  by  pottrtng  money  into  a  bottom- 
laas  hole  and  doing  nothing  to  remedy  eon- 
dltlona  that  are  producing  economic  atagha- 
tlon. 

Wa  ahould  aak  tha  United  Natlona  to  guar- 
antce  Oraace's  political  independence  and  in> 
tegrlty,  and  insist  upon  a  ahowdown.  Wa 
ahould  do  that  wherever  any  other  nation  la 
threatened  by  foreign  aggraaalon.  It  wotUd 
he  wishful  thinkitig  to  aaaume  that  this  of 
itaaU  aril]  at  once  arreat  tbe  world-wide  cam- 
jwign  of  Soviet  ezpanalon.  But  if  the  public 
opinion  of  all  peaceful  nations  can  tM 
moblilaad  on  that  laaue,  it  ahould  be  poaatble 
gradually  to  reatora  a  respect  for  law  and 
order  in  tha  world. 


Fam  Macfci— 7 
Paland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiaooaiaxM 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVrS 

raesday,  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  ^  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter 
received  by  a  farm  equipment  manufac- 
turing concern  from  one  of  Its  agents  In 
Poland  wbo  tells  an  interesting  story  as 
to  Just  what  is  occurring  with  our  Amer- 
ican machinery  as  it  Is  used  by  people 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  this  kind  of 
equipment.    It  appears  to  be  a  total  loss. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dbab  Ma.  :  I  hope  that  you  ariU  ex- 


cuae  my  delay  In  arrltlng,  but  I  have  been 
traveling  around  Poland  moat  of  the  time 
that  I  have  been  here  and  it  la  Impoasible 
to  send  mall  out  unless  It  comes  out  through 
the  United  States  Embassy  raall  bag  here 
at  Warsaw,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  mail  letters 
while  out  of  here. 

In  my  travels  I  have  had  a  very  good  chance 
to  find  out  conditions  here  in  Poland  and 
to  find  out  facts  sbout  tractors  and  other 
farm  Implements.  There  are  alwut  4300 
American-  and  English -built  tractors  here 
at  the  present  time,  of  which  about  800  are 
English  Fordsons,  the  rest  being  Case, 
Farmall,  John  Deere,  and  Ford-Ferguson*, 
and  as  yet  I  am  the  only  tractor  and  farm 
machinery  man,  ao  I  really  am  kept  tiaay. 

Aa  you  no  doubt  know,  UNfOlA  delivera 
the  equipment  to  the  govemmenta  of  the  dif- 
ferent cotui  tries  in  which  It  operates  and 
then  it  is  distributed  by  the  government  of 
the  respective  countries.  In  the  caaa  of 
Poland  there  is  no  organization  here  capable 
of  a  Job  of  that  kind  ao  everything  is  in  a 
chaotic  condition.  The  tractors,  machinery, 
and  apare  parte  are  now  distributed  over 
about  tbree-fourtha  of  the  country  without 
any  consideration  aa  to  aize  of  plowa  and 
tractors,  so  we  find  the  larger  tractors  with 
two-bottom  plows  and  small  tractora  with 
three-tmttom  plows  and  Ferguson  tractor- 
mounted  equipment  wha%  there  are  no 
Ferguson  tractors,  also  repairs  in  every  place 
except  where  they  are  needed  most.  Then, 
too,  wa  do  not  have  but  very  few  parta  cata- 
logs and  no  one  acquainted  with  parta  who 
can  Identify  them,  raaulttng  In  much  eoo- 
fusion  of  repair  parts. 

I  found  them  tislng  Russian  oU  tn  Ameri- 
can-made tractors,  which  was  too  heavy  to  go 
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Uuroufh  th«  oil  •creena  Into  ibm  oU  (  amp. 
tmmahti^  In  beazinc  trouble  and  much  wear 
ef  pMoas.  rtnsi.  and  sleevea.  but  b  aiere 
that  I  now  hart  them  convtnced  to  mm  only 
oU  fuppUed  to  UMRRA.  Alao.  the  tri  .cton 
are  too  fast  for  the  operators  resulting  in  a 
lot  of  accidenu  by  collision  and  also  h  tting 
trees  and  other  obstacles.  80  there  are  quite 
m  number  of  tractors  laid  up  with  broken 
raar  axle  housings  and  pedestals.  Ho'  rever. 
this  la  true  of  alt  makes  of  tractors  ovei  here. 
ragardtoss  whether  Case.  John  Deere,  farm- 
al!.  or  others 

Then.  too.  the  operators  know  abaofutely 
nothing  about  the  tmptcnuents  that 
using   with   the  tractors,  and   they 
•aem  to  have  anyone  here  In  Poland 
able  to  tell  them,  so  now  we  are  trying 
ganlxe  a  school  of  instruction  for  the 
tarm  outchlnery.  which  we  hope  will  d< 
ot  good. 

We  also  have  submitted  to  the 
of  Agriculture  a  report  on  condition* 
found  them  and  have  suggested  very  a 
ly  that  they  make  some  major 
their  organization  handling  farm 
and  hope  for  some  changes  for  the  best 
very  near  futiire. 

I  will  try  and  write  you  from  time  t 
and  keep  you  Informed  of  resulu  an(l 
ther  developments. 

Very  truly  >oura. 
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TIm  GwyaM  BiU  Ncc4s  Amen^ii  f 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  ' 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSOW 

or  WASHiMvroii 
IN  THB  HCUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIIVCS 


Tuesday.  March  i.  1947 


Mr.  TOLLEPSON  Mr.  Speaker 
Pridmy.  February  28.  1947.  when 
Owynne  bill  was  under  conslderat 
the  House,  leave  was  granted 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rkcord 
within  5  days  thereafter.  Becau*'  that 
was  the  only  bill  reported  out  ty  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  bar  unwari  anted 
portal -to- portal  pay  suits.  I  urge< 
sage  of  it  but  with  certain  imptrtant 
amendments  which  I  supported  en 
floor.  Under  leave  to  extend  ny 
marks,  I  wish  to  include  the  foil  swing 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Wa5h  ngton 
Post.  March  1.  1C47.  which  dlsi:usses 
these  amendments  fairly: 


cwTNNK  am. 


b(  en 


The  Owynne  bill  outlawing  portal-to 
pay  ouits  passed  the  House  by  an 
Ing  majority  because  a  great  many 
believe  that  the  Pair  Labor  Standarfls 
had    been    misinterpreted    by    the 
Court.     The    House    could    find    no 
satlafactqry  way  out  of   the  dilemni  i 
created.    So  it  voted  to  disbar  all  s\4its 
back  pay  unleaa  the  employer  had 
quired  either   by  custom   or   practice 
express  agreement  to  make  s\i€h 
That,  we  admit,  la  a  crude  remedy, 
parently    essential     In    the 
Certainly  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
Ity  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
mittee  who  maintain  that  the 
the  existing  portal -to- portal   pay 
ahould  be  left  to  the  couru.  on  the 
tkm  that  by  following  the  de  minimis 
trln«  most  o(  those  llabiUtles  will  be 
natML 

Of  chief  conown  at  the  moment.  h( 
are  the  objections  to  the  provisions 
Gwynne  bul  m  wapact.  at  future 
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obJacUona  which  appear  to  be  well  founded. 
The  l-year  Pederal  SUtute  of  Limitations, 
which  it  sets  up  for  action  In  future  claims 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  is  un- 
duly restrictive  and  unfair  to  workers  who 
may  learn  belatedly  of  their  rlgbU  under  the 
law.  The  bill  would  also  enable  an  em- 
ployer to  free  himself  from  civil  liability  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  law  if  be  acted 
in  accordance  with  any  administrative  regu- 
lation, order,  or  ruling.  This  provision, 
sccordlng  to  the  minority  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  could  mean 
that  employees  would  find  their  rights  to 
collection  barred  simply  by  the  willingness 
of  a  minor  regional  ofBctrtl  to  express  his 
personal  opinions  as  to  an  employer's  lia- 
bUity.  We  agree  that  if  administrative  rul- 
ings are  to  be  a  defense  against  employee 
claims  Wider  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
the  administrator  should  be  given  specific 
powers  to  issue  rulings  having  legal  effect 
and  Congress  should  carefully  define  the  ex- 
tent of  hU  authority  and  set  standards  for 
his  guidance. 

Another  objectionable  provision  of  the 
Owynne  bill  would  permit  employees  to 
compromise  or  waive  their  claims  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Many  unorgan- 
ized workers  would  be  In  no  position  to  resist 
compromise  offers  of  settlement  that  might  be 
grossly  unjust  to  them.  Furtbermore,  in 
suits  brought  luider  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  damages  would  be  recoverable  only  on 
proof  that  the  employer  acted  In  bad  faith 
and  without  reasonable  ground.  Since  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  bad  faith,  the  effect  might 
be.  as  the  minority  report  on  the  bill  points 
out.  "a  substantial  lessening  of  the  enforce- 
ment valuf  of  the  civil  action  provisions  of 
the  act." 

It  is  quite  evident  from  these  criticisms 
that  the  Gwynne  bill  in  its  present  form 
would  effect  extensive  changes  In  existing 
protective  labor  legislation  of  an  undesirable 
character.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  in  cor- 
recting distortion  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  the  Senate  will  exercise  greater  care 
than  the  House  has  done  so  as  to  avoid 
weakening    its    legitimate    protective    proc- 


limitatlon  of  said  law  threatens  to  deprive 
qualified  men  of  the  benefits  of  the  law. 

"We  are.  thereJore.  resolved  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enact  legls:atlon 
to  permit  the  paraplegia  veteran  to  pay  any 
additional  cost  on  an  automobile  In  excess  of 
the  »1.800  now  provided  und:r  said  law. 

"We  are  further  resolved  that  the  provision 
of  Public  Law  6G3  pertaining  to  licensing  as  a 
requirement  for  receiving  an  automcb  le  from 
the  Veterans'  Administrator  be  amended  to 
permit  otherwise  qualified  veterans  (but  who 
are  unable  to  drive  said  vehicle)  to  receive 
automobiles  under  said  law. 

"We  are  further  resolved  that  the  time 
element  in  the  present  law  be  amended  and 
that  the  law  permit  the  $30  000.000  now  ap- 
propriated to  be  kept  available  for  pvirchase 
of  sa'd  automobiles  until  such  a  time  as  said 
appropriation  is  completely  expended." 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

Makttn  Ptss. 

James  Dotxs. 

WnxiAM  MAsmr. 

Cakl  Sokin. 

Joe  La  Poiirrs. 


Letter  Sifned  by  Members  of  Paralyzed 
Veterans  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  coNwicncrT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Fkbbuart  28.  1£47. 
Representative  Hosacs  Sexlt-Bkowm.  Jr. 

Dkab  Sn:  I  am  a  member  of  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  Association  of  America.  Recently 
our  organization  held  a  national  convention 
in  Chicago.  One  of  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  delegates  concerns  Public  Law  663 
(cars  for  amputees  bill).  I  would  like  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  text  of  this  resolution. 

"It  Is  the  position  of  this,  the  first  conven- 
tion of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  Association  of 
America,  that  Public  Law  663  works  a  severe 
hardship  upon  the  {wraplegia  veteran.  It  is 
further  the  position  of  this  convention  that 
the  amount  of  $1,600  now  provided  by  the  law 
Is  insulDcient  for  a  paraplegia  veteran  to  pur- 
chase an  automobile  which  will  meet  his 
needs:  that  the  fallinre  of  Public  Law  663  to 
provide  automobiles  for  the  quadrlplegia  vet- 
eran Is  unfair  and  Inequitable;  that  the  time 


Tbe  Effect  of  Atomic  Enernr  on  Ov 
National  Tbinking 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ULEB  BOGGS 

or   OELAWAKB 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  a  very  in- 
teresting address  made  at  the  cultural 
session  of  the  Ursuline  Academy  in 
Wilmington.  Del.,  on  March  3.  1947,  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able James  T.  Patterson,  Representative 
of  the  Fifth  Connecticut  District. 
The  address  follows: 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  effect  of  the 
dropping  of  the  first  atom  bomb  on  Hiro- 
shima on  August  5,  1945.  has  been  greater 
than  merely  finding  a  new  weapon  with 
which  to  wage  war. 

The  manner  of  waging  war  has  alwa3rs  been 
of  primary  concern  to  our  military  leadera 
and  scientists  rather  than  the  normal  popu- 
lace of  the  Nation.  While  we  are  vitally  In- 
terested in  this  phase  of  national  security, 
our  major  dislocation  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  must  now  begin  to  think 
In  terms  once  foreign  to  them.  The  question: 
What  over-all  changes  will  be  effected  In  our 
economy  and  mode  of  living  as  a  restilt  of 
the  successful  splitting  of  the  atom?  The 
answer:  Who  would  deign  to  say  what  the 
future  holds  for  us  In  this  respect? 

That  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  era  has 
opened  new  vistas  for  commercial  tisage  of 
this  tremendous  force,  as  well  as  fcwecastlng 
the  day  of  push-button  warfare,  is  now  ap- 
parent as  witnessed  by  news  releases  from 
industrial  leaders  to  the  effect  that  atomic 
energy  has  been  harnessed  for  8C»ne  commer- 
cial lases.  That  this  use  will  be  evidenced  by 
much  greater  expansion  In  the  Industrial 
field  is  beyond  question.  This  field  of  opera- 
tions In  atomic  energy  might  well  be  left  to 
those  most  vitally  concerned  and  most  fully 
qualified  to  pass  upon  such  changes  and  Im- 
provements: the  scientist  and  industrialist. 
Along  with  industrial  uses  which  may  be 
contemplated  in  the  foreseeable  future  are 
the  social  uses  which  will  benefit  all  mankind 
through  research  in  medicine  and  biology. 
The  radioactivity  of  tuanium.  which  is  the 
element  subjected  to  nuclear  fission  to  pro* 
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duce  the  energy,  has  already  d(>mon8trated 
Its  useful  nets  in  both  these  fields.  Radio- 
activation  of  materials  In  common  use  has 
pointed  out  possible  cures  for  certain  tirpes 
of  cancer  and  the  use  of  tracers  proved  in- 
valuable to  the  biologist  In  ascertaining  the 
relationship  ot  the  ordinary  functions  of  hu- 
mans and  plants  to  the  biological  result. 
Through  this  method  can  be  found  the  an- 
swer to  the  usefulness  of  our  bodily  organs 
by  tracing  the  fiow  of  food  from  its  original 
state  to  its  manufacture  of   bodily   energy. 

The  uses  in  these  fields  open  the  vistas  of 
health  and  happinecs  to  all  the  world  if  only 
we  will  be  intelligent  enough  to  rcsUict  it  to 
such  channels. 

While  these  benefits  are  not  immediately 
before  ua.  they  can  be  attained  tlurough  dili- 
gence and  pr(^>er  application. 

Now.  not  later,  but  now.  the  average  Amer- 
ican as  an  Individual  must  consider  In  terms 
of  Individual  and  collective  security  what 
bearing  atomic  energy  will  have  on  his  Life. 

Does  this  mysterious  and  tremendous 
force  mean  an  end  to  standing  armies,  large, 
well -prepared  navies,  an  integrated  air  force? 
Certainly  not.  However,  it  does  necessiute 
a  change  in  ou>-  manner  of  thinking  as  re- 
gards these  forces  of  sectirity. 

Will  an  army  of  10.000.000  soldiers  trained 
to  march  and  fight  by  hand-to-hand  or 
machlne-to-machlne  combat  ever  again  be 
necessary?  Most  certainly  not.  Our  army 
of  the  future  should  be  one  composed  of 
techntciana  in  the  art  of  atomic  war  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  separate  force  for  occupation 
duty  on  the  oUier.  New  training  methods 
must  be  developed  by  the  War  Department 
to  consummate  these  changes.  E'.phteen- 
year-old  boys  recently  graduated  from  high 
schools  in  this  country  are  not  desirable  for 
policing  the  government  and  morals  of  a 
foreign  populace. 

Will  our  Navy  as  now  constituted  be  suffi- 
cient guard  against  atomic  aggression?  Again 
the  question  precludes  the  answer  as  naval 
strength  has  never  been  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  ability  to  wage  or  resist  atomic 
warfare.  The  navy  of  the  future,  and  we 
roost  certainly  must  maintain  one.  should 
be  a  compact,  mobile  force  capable  of  speedy 
retaliation  and  long  staying  power.  Our 
Navy  must  'je  able  to  live  for  extended  periods 
far  removed  from  gigantic  drydocks  and 
naval  bases.  Such  large  naval  yards  would 
be  primary  targets  for  the  enemy  of  the 
future.  Their  usefulness  would  not  extend 
beyond  10  minutes  of  the  Instigation  of  hos- 
tilities. While  it  Is  unthinkable  to  consider 
scrapping  our  Navy  or  demobilizing  its  per- 
sonnel, preparation  must  be  made  for  con- 
centration of  effort  to  construct  vessels  and 
train  personnel  in  the  art  of  atomic  warfare. 

Our  present  air  forces  constitute  the 
branch  of  our  military  services  least  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  change  In  the  method 
of  waging  or  combatting  future  wars.  The 
new  developments  In  plane  structure  and  the 
use  of  electronic  equipment  has  brought  our 
air  forces  more  nearly  abreast  of  atomic 
developments.  The  primary  functions  of  the 
air  forces  would  remain  as  originally  set  up: 
to  deliver  to  the  enemy  the  destructive  force 
of  our  weapons  and  repel  enemy  air  forces 
attempting  to  retaliate.  Undoubtedly,  the 
use  of  rockets  launched  from  stationary, 
fixed  ground  positions  will  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  as  large  air  forces  as  have  been  con- 
templated for  present  methods  of  combat. 

The  military  and  naval  services  cited  in 
preceding  paragraphs  are  vital  and  necessary. 
Their  functions  are  important,  their  place 
cannot  be  filled  by  other  agencies.  Never- 
theless, these  services  I  consider  to  b«  our 
second  line  of  defense. 

We  in  America,  always  pushing  forward, 
always  in  the  forefront  in  the  matter  of  sci- 
entific development,  whether  for  war  or 
peace,  have  neglected  entirely  the  first  line 
of  defense  in  warfare,  whether  ancient  or 
that  of  the  future,  an  adequate  intelligenoe 


system.  Our  British  neighbors  have  for 
yean  maintained  a  system  c(  military  in- 
teillgence  which  has  no  superiors.  Without 
it.  this  tight  little  isle  with  its  far-fiimg 
dominions  could  not  have  weathered  the 
storm  of  war  and  rebellion  through  the  years. 
We,  the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world,  with 
our  linguists,  geographers,  cartogrsphers, 
and  host  of  dttaens  familiar  with  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  their  habits,  rpeech,  and 
problems,  have  not  progressed  in  our  system 
of  Intelligence  one  lota.  The  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services,  with  whom  I  waa  proud  to 
serve  during  World  War  II.  performed  hero- 
ically under  the  handicaps  confronting  it. 
It  was  }  cstlly  formed  and  mobilized  to  do  a 
Job  which  requires  years  of  background  and 
study. 

Cnder  these  conditions  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  recruited  from  aU  walks  of 
life  performed  nobly  under  the  ttreaa  of 
war.  Immediately  upon  cessation  of  bos- 
tilitles  this  organization  was  demobilised  and 
its  functions  assumed  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Group  founded  by  Bxecirtiw  order. 
This  group,  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
War.  Navy,  and  State,  with  advisers  from  the 
military  services.  Is  Inadequate  to  perform 
the  task  allotted  to  it.  All  intelligence  in- 
formation gathered  by  agents  is  submitted  to 
the  beard  for  review  and  consideration  of 
action.  This  necessitates  delay  In  transmit- 
tal and  In  action  taken  upon  such  Informa- 
tion. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  separate.  Independent 
intelligence  agency  with  a  civilian  director 
responsible  only  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Such  an  agency  could  pro- 
cure and  disseminate  Information  without 
delay  and  without  divided  authority  or  fric- 
tion. 

An  independent  intelligence  system  would 
be  cur  first  line  of  defense  in  the  future. 

Atomic  warfare  would  not  be  ccndticted 
through  exploratory  raids  and  massing  of 
troops  preparatory  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  effects  of  the  atom  bomb  would  be 
known  to  the  defending  nation  minutes  after 
a  decision  to  wage  war  was  reached  by  the 
aggressor. 

It  is  vital  that  we  know  the  intent  of  other 
nations  and  the  scope  of  their  activities  in 
the  field  of  potential  military  aggression.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  heads  of  our  Goi«rn- 
ment  are  made  aware  of  these  Intentiona  be- 
forehand so  that  proper  precautions  can  be 
taken  either  by  defensive  or  retaliatory  meas- 
ures. 

Every  responsible  person  connected  with 
the  harnessing  of  atomic  energy  is  agreed 
that  there  is  no  def'rnse  against  atomic 
bombs,  nor  Is  there  likely  to  be  one.  The 
best  defensive  measures  of  the  last  war  were 
90  percent  effective  which,  while  high, 
would  mean  certain  disaster  in  atomic  war- 
fare. Etefense  through  decoitralization  of 
indtistry  and  population,  while  partially  ef- 
fective, would  take  years  and  completely  dis- 
locate our  economy.  It  is  not  feasible  to  ad- 
vocate Euch  a  course. 

The  sensible  soiutior>  seems  to  lie  in  ef- 
fective international  control  through  the 
abolition  cf  atomic  weapons  by  internation- 
al agreements.  Even  the  peacetime  use  po- 
tential must  be  subordinated  to  this  aim. 

Agreements  outlawing  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons  as  legitimate  are  not  enough.  There 
must  be  a  system  of  rigid  supervision 
through  Inspection  to  make  certain  that  no 
nation  is  clandestinely  engaged  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  these  weapons  while  other  na- 
tions in  good  faith  a'-e  abiding  by  the  agree- 
ment. Hand  in  hand  with  this  must  go  a 
system  of  enforcement  so  that  penalties  may 
be  applied  to  those  who.  with  nefarious  in- 
tent, are  violating  the  covenant. 

Supervision  or  control  must  taka  into  con- 
sideration three  factors — those  of  raw  mate- 
rials, personnel,  and  production.  If  sources 
of  supply  of  the  ma.erlals  necessary  to  pro- 
duce atom  bombs  arc  known  and  carefully 


and  cootlnuouBly  seruttnlaad,  ttwre  can  be 
no  clandestine  xme  of  such  material. 
Throuf  h  registration  and  restriction  of  con- 
atruction.  the  plants  necessary  to  process  the 
materials  may  be  kept  under  control.  No 
projecc  of  great  magnitude  could  be  under- 
taken without  the  collaboration  of  many 
scientists  well  known  by  their  contempo- 
raries for  their  accomplishments  and  abili- 
ties: their  whereabouts  and  experimenta- 
tions most  always  be  kuown.  These  meth- 
ods of  supervlslcn  woulC  effectively  prevent 
clandestine  manufacture,  if  agreed  upon  by 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  tone  of  this  address  would  Indicate 
that  I  believe  war  to  be  Imminent.  That 
ia  not  do.  The  people  of  America  who  have 
•een  two  generations  of  men  marching  off 
to  battle  within  3S  years  want  neither  fx- 
panded  power  nor  additional  territory — the 
main  cauaet  of  past  wars.  I  am  certain  that 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  impoverished, 
fatigued,  cold,  and  hungry,  hnve  neither  the 
capacity  nor  the  desire  for  war.  We.  the 
United  Nations,  who  vallantlv  fought  side 
by  side  to  deter  aggression  shall  certainly 
fight  side  by  side  to  nuilntaln  petce.  I  fer- 
vently pray  that  the  United  Nations  struc- 
ture will  be  strengthened  by  the  plea  of  all 
mankind  to  cease  this  horrible  game  of 
devastating  one  another's  country  and  kiU^Bg 
one  another's  children. 

War  la  neither  imminent  nor  inevitable 
If  all  the  people  of  the  world  will  devote 
their  efforts  toward  peace  In  the  same 
ner  they  devoted  them  for  war.  With  a 
foundation  in  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation to  assure  peac^ul  settlement  ol  dis- 
putes between  nations,  and  adequate  <mfe« 
guards  over  atomic  energy,  there  need  never 
be  war. 

We,  who  have  developed  the  atomic  bomb 
In  conjunction  with  Canada  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, should  make  certain  that  the  secret  of 
atomic  fission  shall  not  become  international 
prcperty  until  all  nations  have  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  submit  to  inspection 
measures  guaranteeing  tha .  no  nation  shall 
manufacture  theae  lethal  weapons. 

Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  put  aside 
thoughts  of  defense  or  offense  for  war  and 
arouse  ourselves  to  plan  the  use  of  this  great 
force  to  Insure  things  for  better  living  in  a 
betttr  world.  We  need.  In  these  troublous 
times,  brotherhood  of  man  seeking  to  better 
the  welfare  of  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  perfonally  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  definitely  arrived  at 
an  unanimous  decision  that  national  security 
can  only  be  guaranteed  by  adopting  a  method 
o(  control  which  will  prevent  future  wars. 
Also  such  an  authority  or  contrrt,  call  it 
what  you  may,  must  have  the  inherent  power 
bestowed  upon  it  through  a  strong  and  com- 
prehensive International  system  of  control 
and  inspection  set  up  by  a  sound  and  work- 
able treaty.  Suc)b  a  control  or  authority,  in 
my  estimation,  should  be  delegated  with 
the  unquestionable  power  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  and  able  to  operate  without  tmy  indi- 
vidual power  of  veto.  Their  responsibility 
is  to  forestall  tbe  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
devastating  purposes  and  for  hard  and  fast 
control  to  tbe  point  where  atomic  energy 
could  only  be  used  for  peaceful  achievements. 

Again.  I  feel  that  once  atomic  energy  has 
been  harnessed  under  permanent  and  ef- 
fective world  control,  it  will  lose  Its  dread 
and  fear  which  Is  so  prevalent  at  this  very 
moment,  and  become  a  means  of  prosperity 
and  progress.  According  to  many  of  our 
renowned  scientists,  atomic  energy  can  im- 
prove the  health  and  vreU'-belng  and  can  act 
as  a  messenger  of  mercy  Instead  of  a  fiery- 
eyed  monster  of  devastation  and  destruction, 
worshipped  by  the  gods  of  war.  80.  in  con- 
clusion, I  advocate  that  atomic  energy  must 
be  man's  servant  and  not  his  maater. 

If  we  are  to  survive  to  participate  'la  a 
wondrous  future,  this  must  be  our  creed. 
•Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARK^ 

or 

HON.  LEROT  JOHNSON 

or   CAUrOBMlA 

ZX  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'^IVCS 

Tuesdav.  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califomii .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  listened  carefully  to  the 
debate  on  this  bill,  and  the  argun  tent  in 
favor  of  its  passage  seems  to  m^  to  be 
overwhelming. 

However,  there  are  two  points 
think   could   have   been   stressec 
than  they  were.     The  flrst  one 
The  need  for  this  labor  is  very 
In  certain  areas  in  California  an 
Western  States  and  in  some 
States      There  can  be  no 
this.     The  result  Ls  that  If  this 
not    obtained    to    harvest    the 
perishable  crops  of  my  State.  th< 
would  ineviubly  be  a  short  crop. 

As  an  indication  of  what  could 
I  might  state  that  in  1945  the 
of      canned      fruits      and 
amounted  to  55.000.000  cases, 
one  of  these  cases  there  are  24 
If  the  cans  are  larger,  sometime; 
are  a  lesser  number.    The  result 
short  crop  could  easily  be  to 
price  of  each  can  of  fruit  or 
the  sum  of  4  cents  or  roughly  $1  p 
If  the  crop  of  canned  fruits  or  v 
In  our  State  should  drop  to  40 
cases,  in.stead  of  55.000.000  cases 
which  was  the  case  in  1946,  th( 
would  be  that  the  price  could 

$1  per  case,  which  wotild 
lent  of  S40.00t.000  increaae  i 
for  canned  goods  for  1  year's  cr^P 
California    alone.    It   appeared 
arfument  that  sugar  would  be 
and.   with   the   tremendous 
sugar  bought  by  American 
this  could  add  many  millions  moiie 
result  of  all  this  would  be  that  tpe 
who  would  really  lose  would  not 
manly  the  farmers  and  processors 
the  consumers  of  the  United  Sta  :es 
great  bulk  of  whom  live  in  the  gre  it 
of  this  coimtry.     So  the  very  oi  es 
are  tn'ing  to  save  $10,000,000  in  tjie 
dling  of  this  problem  could 
$200,000,000   by   increased    livln 
We  are  trying  desperately  hard 
the  cost  of  li\ing  steady  and  if 
reduce  it.    The  only  way  that  thi ; 
done  is  by  increased  prodrctiop 
committee  has  made  it  clear 
vincmg  that  the  passage  of  this 
help  maintain  the  high  level  of 
tion  which  we  have  set  out  to 
in  the  crop  year  1947.    The 
this  bill  or  the  nitting  it  down  an( 
nating  it   on  July   1.   1947.  cou 
exactly  that  result  by  failing  to 
the   necessary   labor   to   harves ; 
crops. 

The  second  point  which  I  thlHtc 
have  been  stressed  mure  is  this, 
now  in  the  program.    Whether  wfc 
nate  it  on  July  1. 1947.  or  Januan 
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our  producers  will  bring  this  labor  into 
America.  If  it  is  terminated  on  July  1 
they  will  gamble  that  there  is  some  way 
in  which  they  can  get  the  labor  which 
this  program  provides.  If  they  do  not — 
and  I  believe  they  will  not— if  the  pro- 
gram is  terminated  on  July  1,  the  inev- 
itable result  will  be  that  we  will  have  a 
short  crop.  However,  the  cost  wheMicr 
carried  out  for  6  months  or  for  12  months 
will  be  approximately  the  same.  The 
reason  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  costt  comes 
from  providing  transportation  for  the 
laborers  from  Biexlco  and  other  points 
outside  the  country  and  whether  we 
handle  it  for  6  months  or  12  months, 
this  cost  will  remain  about  the  same. 
Since  we  have  committed  ourselves  to 
this  cost  why  not  get  for  our  $200  or 
$250  per  laborer  a  full  year's  work  in- 
stead of  only  a  half  year's  work. 

The  reasons  seem  to  me  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  law 
and  the  continuation  of  the  program 
until  the  end  of  the  year  1947. 
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ReaolatioBs  ef  CouMcticiit  State  Graaf* 


EXTENSK)N  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  coNNKrnctJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1947 

Mr.    SEELY-BROWN.    Mr.    Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

CoRirxcncuT  State  Grange, 

February  23.  1947. 
Hon.  HoEACi  Seelt-Browk, 
House  of  Representatives, 

WashvHgtfm.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dbab.  Mr.  Srrlt-Bbowii  :  The  folio  wing 
resolution  was  adopted  at  the  sixty-second 
annual    session    of    the    Connecticut    State 
Grange: 

"Whereas  the  National  Grange  opposes 
peacetime  military  conscription;  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Grange  is  In  fa?or 
of  an  adequate  defense  secured  by  voluntary 
means  through  adequate  compensation  and 
training  conditions:    Be  It 

"Resolved.    That    the    Connecticut    State 
Orange  go  on  record  as  favoring  tbe  position 
of  the  National  Orange." 
Pratemally  yours. 

ELI.SWORTH   L.    COV 

Secretary. 
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by  our  United  States  Congress  as  will  tend 
to  stop  strilies  and  lock-outs,  and  make 
such  laws  as  will  be  fair  to  both  latwr  and 
capital  and  wUl  also  take  Into  consideration 
the  rights  ot  the  general  public." 

Adopted  at  the  sixty-second  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Connecticut  State  Grange. 

Attest : 

Ellsworth  L.  Covzll. 

Secretary. 

"Whereas    the    burden    of   taxes    Imposed 

upon  us  by  the  large  expenditures  necessary 

to  win  the  war  and  with  the  national  debt  so 

■  large  that  It  will  take  several  generations  to 

pay  it  off;  and 

"¥rhereas  the  only  way  to  reduce  taxes  is 
to  reduce  Government  spending:  Be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Connecticut  State 
Orange  favor  reduced  expenditures  by  our 
Federal  Government  by  cutting  out  all  un- 
necessary bureaus  and  by  reducing  the  size 
of  departments  and  turning  liack  to  the 
States  all  possible  Jobs  taken  over  during  the 
war." 

The  above  resolution  adopted  at  the  sixty- 
second  annual  session  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Grange. 

Attest: 

Ellsworth  L.  Covcll, 

Secretory. 


"Whereas  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  In 
the  United  States  Congreaa  to  reduce  our 
Federal  Income  tax:  Be  it 

-Resolved,  Tiuit  the  Connecticut  State 
Orange  favor  a  reduction  in  our  Federal  In- 
come tax.  but  we  feel  that.  t>ecause  of  the 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  exemption 
for  each  person  should  be  Increased  from  $500 
to  $750." 

Resolution  adopted  at  the  sixty-second  ses- 
sion of  the  C<mnecUcat  State  Orange. 

Atteat: 

Ellsworth  L.  Covsll. 

Sfcretary. 

"Whereas  strikes,  lock-outs,  and  other  un- 
necessary shdt-downs  of  industry  Injure 
iigrlcultural  operators  and  employees  as  well 
as  a  great  many  other  Innocent  parties:  Be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Connecticut  SUte 
Orange  go  on  record  as  favoring  such  action 


Ai^resa  •!  Hm.  Jesse  P.  Wvkvtt,  •! 
Michigan,  Before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1947 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscoBO.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  app>ear  liefore  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders  of  the  Unit-jd 
States.  I  wish  I  might  have  participated  in 
all  of  yoxir  proceedings.  I  know  I  would  have 
greatly  profited  by  attendance  at  the  general 
sessions  and  panel  discussions.  In  them  you 
have  discussed  Just  alx)ut  every  conceivable 
problem  that  confronts  the  Government  and 
the  builders  In  the  field  of  home  and  com- 
mercial construction.  I  am  somewhat  fenr- 
ful  that  anything  I  might  have  to  say  tonlglit 
may  l>e  mere  anticlimax,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain problems  of  mutual  Interest  to  you  as 
home  builders  and  to  the  Congress  of  tlie 
United  States  which  I  would  like  to  dlscuis. 
Even  If  they  have  been  considered  fully  m 
your  sessions,  too  much  emphasis  cannot  Ije 
placed  upon  them.  They  are  fundament  al 
and  In  the  solution  of  them  we  probably  w  .11 
find  the  answer  to  whether  It  is  desirable  *-o 
perpetuate  the  American  way  of  life. 

We  are  living  in  troublous  times.  As  an 
aftermath  of  the  war  we  find  the  world  In 
social,  economic,  and  political  chaos.  Trie 
doubt  and  uncertainty  incident  to  our  at- 
tempts to  build  a  solid  foundation  for  world 
peace  and  security  have,  I  fear,  caused  many 
of  our  citizens  to  develop  an  Inferiority  com- 
plex in  respect  to  otir  capabilities  to  effec- 
tively administer  the  new  responsibilltiM 
which  we  hare  assumed.  How  senseless  it  is 
to  doubt  the  strength  of  American  purpose; 
how  unsound  to  contend  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  Incapable  of  solving  any 
problem,  domestic  or  world-wide.  Is  there 
any  doubt  of  our  ability  to  understand  the^ 
problems?     If  not,  there  should  be  no  dou)>t 
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at  our  ability  to  solve  them.  The  American 
people  throughout  the  158  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  United  States  as  a  nation.  Iiave 
always  been  able  eventually  to  solve  each 
and  every  problem  when  they  have  had  an 
understanding  of  them.  The  present  gen- 
eration of  Americans  will  not  admit  tiiat 
they  are  any  leas  capable  in  these  respects 
than  were  their  forefathers. 

Notwitlistanding  the  gloomy  utterances  of 
defeatists  and  others  who  would  make  it  ap- 
pear that  our  Oovemment  is  as  outmoded 
as  the  horse  and  buggy,  or  the  clatter  of  the 
"pinks"  and  fellow  travelers  of  statism  and 
socialism,  there  is  nothing  basically  wrong 
with  the  American  system  of  government. 
I  like  always  to  have  in  mind  the  perfect 
answer  to  tbooe  who  contend  that  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  is  wrong,  that  capitalism  has 
failed:  that  under  the  free-enterprise  system 
there  can  be  no  social  and  economic  security. 
I  like  to  remind  those  who  advocate  com- 
munism, socialism,  fascism,  or  any  other 
form  of  collectivism,  that  the  United  States 
is  the  greatest  Nation  that  ever  existed  on 
this  earth:  that  t>ecause  of,  and  not  in  spite 
of,  the  American  tarm.  of  government,  we 
here  in  the  United  States  normally  produce 
and  consume  more  than  50  percent  of  ail  the 
goods  which  are  produced  in  the  world.  1 
like  to  stress  the  fact  tliat  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  is  a  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem where  each  person  should  tie  entitled  to 
his  constitutional  right  to  develop  his  own 
mental  and  physical  resources  as  he  chooses, 
and  to  whatever  extent  may  be  Justified  by 
his  abilities,  wittMUt  the  oontocls  and  re- 
straints by  government  which  have  prevent- 
ed the  people  of  other  cotmtries  from  fully 
employing  their  faculties  to  the  attainment 
of  comparable  standards  of  living.  Adam 
Smith,  in  bis  Wealth  of  Nations,  published 
in  1776,  asserted  that  every  -nan  "so  long 
as  he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  Justice, 
should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  pursue  his 
own  interest  in  tiis  own  way,  and  to  bring 
both  his  Industry  and  capital  Into  competi- 
tion with  those  of  any  other  man,  or  order  ot 
men."  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  Ameri- 
can system,  and  nothing  is  so  important  It 
we  are  to  continue  to  prosper,  as  a  continua- 
tion of  these  ideals. 

We  get  a  great  deal  oi  satisfaction  from 
the  fact  that  under  our  form  of  government 
it  has  been  made  possible  to  acclaim  the 
truth  that  less  than  6  percent  of  the  world's 
p<^ulation  consume  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  goods  anl  services  produced  in  the 
world,  and  that  these  people  produce  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  goods  and  services 
consumed  in  the  world.  No  other  nation  in 
the  world's  liistory  lias  e.er  approached  such 
a  record,  and  no  other  nation  will  ever  match 
the  accomplishments  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, unless  the  restraints  and  controls  exer- 
cised by  their  governments  are  removed. 

To  the  extent  that  these  controls  have  been 
nonexistent  in  America:  to  the  same  extent 
we  in  the  Congress  are  determined  to  re- 
move them  in  order  that  men  may  again  be 
free,  to  the  end  that  free  competitive  enter- 
prise may  he  restored,  and  tliat  Government 
shall  be  restricted  to  its  proper  place— an 
instrumentality  for  the  encouragement  of  an 
ever-expanding  asrlculture.  Industry,  and 
commerce,  but  never  the  means  by  which 
individual  effort  is  regimented  or  controlled. 
There  are  many  ways  in  wliich  the  Federal 
Government  can  cooperate  with  private  busi- 
ness to  remove  the  Ijottlenecks  of  current 
production.  By  way  of  example:  Building 
materials  are  now  or  etiortly  will  be  produced 
in  adequate  quantities;  therefore  the  major 
obstacles  to  adequate  home  construction  lie 
in  (1)  a  possible  shortage  of  iatxir.  and  (2) 
a  probable  shortage  of  transportation  facill- 
tles.  especially  freight  cars. 

1.  It  is  expected  that  management-labor 
disputes,  resulting  in  production  slow-up«  or 
stoppages,  will  diminish  in  proportion  as  the 
stipply  of  producer  and  consumer  goods 
catches  up  with  demand.    In  ths  meantime. 


the  Government  can  redefine  the  standards 
under  which  these  disputes  are  to  he  settled. 
Effective  labor-management  legislation  may 
be  expected  at  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
not  of  a  vindictive  character,  but  which  will 
recognise  the  basic  problem,  and  by  the  Judi- 
cious use  of  existing  and  new  governmental 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
should  result  in  the  prevention  of  strikes. 

3.  Investigations  are  now  being  made  in 
respect  to  freight-car  shortages.  Everything 
poKible  will  be  done  to  help  the  railroads  get 
enough  cars  to  move  materials.  Transpor- 
tation is  recognized  as  one  of  the  bases  of  our 
industrial  aiid  agricultural  existence.  Dis- 
tribution is  as  essential  as  production.  We 
wUl  have  to  expand  our  transportation  facili- 
ties in  proportion  as  we  wish  to  expand  our 
production. 

Due  to  the  war  we  gladly  subordinated  our 
very  lives  to  the  ccunman  purpose — the  total 
defeat  of  our  enonlee.  Dwing  the  war. 
when  the  Government  was  about  the  only 
customer  our  fanners  and  Industrialists  had, 
controls  were  not  only  expected  but  un- 
doubtedly desirable.  Sinee  VJ-dsy  it  has 
been  proven  that  govenunent  ir  an  utter 
failure  as  a  manager  of  our  economy. 

Many  of  us  in  Ovigress  have,  on  many  oc- 
casions, successfully  fou^t  attempts  to  so- 
cialise our  economy.  Tou.  as  home  builders, 
know  the  power  that  goes  along  with  con- 
trol of  finance.  Tou  perheps  recell  the  at- 
tempts in  1935  to  socialize  credit,  the  life- 
blood  of  any  capitalistic  sjntem.  Attempts 
were  made  at  that  time,  if  you  will  recall, 
to  force  every  savings  and  commercial  bank 
into  a  banking  system  capable  of  being  con- 
trolled by  a  single  individual  at  Washing- 
ton. Our  banXs  would  have  been  forced  into 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  The  B3ard  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  would  have 
l>een  poUticalteed  by  being  made  subject  to 
removal  at  will  and  without  cause,  by  the 
Pref,ident  of  the  United  SUtes.  No  bank 
could  have  had  its  deposits  ins\tred  were 
it  not  a  meralier  of  this  system.  It  could  not 
withdraw  at  will  without  risking  the  chance 
of  utter  ruin.  Attempts  were  made  through 
this  system  to  socialize  Ijanklng  and  credit. 
Those  who  were  advocating  the  socialiyatlon 
of  banking  and  credit  were  taking  full  ed- 
vantage  of  ttte  hysteria  which  was  tlien  preva- 
lent, a  result  d  the  hSMk  closings  In  1633. 
Although  little  has  been  said  or  written 
alwut  it,  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Banking  and  Currency  defeated  these  at- 
tempts to  socialise  the  banks  and  our  credit 
system.  However,  it  had  to  be  done  over  a 
period  of  year*,  and  it  was  not  until  IMO 
that  the  danger  was  completely  eliminated. 

A»aln  in  1939  an  attempt  was  made  to 
socialize  banking  and  credit  by  the  bill  H.  R. 
6971.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  which  In  effect 
would  have  compelled  every  savings  bank  in 
the  United  States  to  have  converted  to  a 
Federal  establishment  under  the  political 
control  of  a  Federal  bureaxicracy.  or  go  out 
of  business,  to  the  very  apparent  detriment 
if  not  total  destruction  of  the  American  free- 
enterprise  system.  Again  these  attempts 
were  frustrated,  and  I  commend  for  your 
serious  reading  the  minority  report  on  that 
bill,  which,  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banldng  and 
Cturency,  I  hjnd  the  privilege  of  drafting. 
Again  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  iiad 
Mved  the  American  way  of  life  from  dimgers 
to  it  which  would  have  been  as  effective  by 
stealth  and  indirection  as  the  Constitution 
had  l>een  directly  and  regularly  amended. 
This  bill  was  held  up  for  more  than  a  yesr 
In  the  Rules  Committee,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  proponents  accepted  amendments 
eliminating  the  objectionable  features  tiiat 
it  was  ever  brought  to  the  floor  for  consid- 
eration. 

At  about  this  same  time  you  recall  the  at- 
tempts to  socialize  home  building,  under  ths 
so-called  Slum  Clearance  Act.  ideal  in  Its 
purposes,  but  if  it  had  l>een  allowed  to  ex- 
pand as  proposed.  It  would  have  been  most 


effectual   in   the  control   by  government    of 
all  home-building  activity. 

Tou  recall  also  tlie  sttempts  to  soclallzs 
industry  and  agriculture  and  medicine.  It 
is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Congi-cas 
of  the  United  States  that  these  attempu 
have  either  t>een  frustrated  or  l>y  limitations 
on  the  activiUes,  l>oth  ss  to  Ume  and  the 
standards  set  up  in  administration,  they  have 
been  kept  under  such  control  that  they  either 
have  or  can  be  completely  eliminated 

The  danger  of  too  much  power  in  Wash- 
ington over  our  flnaneUl  Institutions  is 
clearly  aet  forth  In  a  report  o(  the  House 
Select  Committee  To  Investigate  Executive 
Agencies.  This  report  severely  condemiu  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Administration  for  the 
methods  used  in  appointing  a  conservator 
for  a  perfecUy  solvent  loan  association  with- 
out notice  or  bearing. 

I  have  referred  to  these  attempts  to  so- 
cialize the  dlfleroit  segmenu  of  our  ec<momy. 
only  to  show  that  we  in  the  Congress  are 
ccgnizant  of  the  dangers  which  confront  ths 
American  people:  that  we  are  determined 
again  to  give  the  American  free-enterprise 
system  a  chance  to  function  untram  meted 
by  Government  control,  with  the  hope  and 
the  ex[)ectancy  that  American  Industry  and 
business,  if  givoi  a  reasonable  opportunity. 
wUl  see  to  it  that  tlie  United  States  U  per- 
petuated as  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 
Eoonomic.  financial,  and  socui  stability 
from  now  on  must  be  the  watchword.  What 
happens  If  we  do  not  stabillre  our  economy?  , 
Let  me  call  your  attention  to  how  serious 
this  is.  The  United  States  Government  spon- 
sored the  International  Fund  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank  created  by  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement.  Thirty-eight  natiotis.  all  of  the 
leading  nations  except  Soviet  Russia,  are  now 
participating  in  the  Fund.  The  Fund  was  set 
up  to  stabUlBe  vrarld  currencies.  The  cur- 
rencies of  S7  nations  are  very  closely  related 
to  the  American  dollar.  Oold  and  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  are  practically  synonymous  terms. 
The  value  of  currencies  of  participating  coun- 
tries are  considered  in  relation  to  gold  and 
the  American  dollar.  Therefore,  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  the  American  dcdlar  are  re- 
flected in  the  value  of  currencies  of  87  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  An  unstable  Amer- 
ican dollar  will  cause  Instability  In  the  Brit- 
ish pound  sterting.  the  French  franc,  the 
Dutch  guilder,  the  Mexican  peso,  and  so  on, 
among  37  countries.  During  the  last  6 
months  of  1946  the  American  dollar  dropped 
in  value  from  74  cents  to  69  cents.  Bmbar- 
rsaiiin;  questions  were  asked  by  the  repre- 
smtatives  of  foreign  countries:  "When  may 
we  expect  a  stabilization  of  the  American 
dollar?  When  may  we  expect  stability  in 
the  American  economy?  It  is  our  only  hops 
for  world  financial  economic  stability." 

So  we  must  realise  that  we  have  under- 
taken, wiietlier  we  like  it  or  not,  an  obliga- 
tion to  stalrilize  world  finances  and  econ- 
omies. If  we  suooeed,  we  Justify  confldencs 
in  our  leadership.  The  result  will  be  good 
will  and  peace  throughout  the  world. 
Should  we  fall,  righteous  Indignation  wlU 
result,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  own  position 
and  world  peace.  Boonomic  instability 
begets  commercial  strife.  Conunercial  strife 
iMgets  expansion  policies,  perhaps  of  eco- 
nomic neoeasity.  These  in  turn  beget  wsr. 
World  economic  instability  usually  begets 
world  wars.  Therefore,  ttie  iKjpe  for  world 
peace  lies  primarily  in  American  financial 
and  economic  stability.  To  this  end  we  must 
restore  the  value  of  the  American  dollar. 
Ihe  American  businessman,  the  American 
farmer,  the  American  industrialist,  the  boms 
builder,  must  all  assume  their  full  share  of 
this  responsibUity.  They  must  l>e  encour- 
aged to  produce,  because  only  by  produetton 
can  the  American  dollar  t>e  stabUiaed. 

If  there  is  sconomlc  dtaos  in  America  to- 
day it  surely  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  Amerleaa 
system.  The  reason  for  it  lies  perhapa  In 
the  manner  in  which  our  American  systeaa 
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It  htrai—  «wy  evident  upon  the 
of  thr  atael-wace-price  formula  In  ear 
tbat  there  could   be  no  effective 
tlon  of  prices  ( prices  reflect  the  value 

r)  through  the  medium  of  prKt 
trois.    Production  costs  would  be 
pyramided  upon  prices,  prices  upon 
tlon  costs,  ad  Infinitum.    The  line  was 
at  a  most  inopportune  ttme.     The  al 
Uv«  to  price  control  Is  production  and 
protftietlon.     This  Is  as  true  In  home 
tog  as  tn  anything  else.     Congress 
this  d«veIop<Kl  a  formula  In  the  OPA 
alon   bill  of  last  June,  under  which 
eouW  be'  prevented  from  going 
high,  tut  at  the  same  time  aasurine 
tn  prlcca  as  to  guarant 
production.     The  (ormu 
ibie  and  workable.     It  provided  1; 
rtance  that  no  maximum  price  should 
upon   any   commodity,  of   course   Inc 
building  materials,  which  did  not 
the  prcducer  the  coat  of  production 
reasonable  profit. 

Had  this  formula  been  enacted 
would  not  be  concerned  aa  much  as 
with   the  shortaiie  cf   building  ma 
lable  prices.     Through  product 
ptltton.  the  price  of  an  American 
would  noc  be  within  reach  of  the 
'cltlaen.    The  President  In  hU  wisdom 
this  blil.    I  have  often  wocdered  sine  • 
whether  he  would  have  done  so  bad 
It  to  do  over  again.    The  OPA  bill  whi<|h 
finally  enacted  was  one  under  wb:cb 
could  not  be  controlled;  it  was  a  bill 
trot    production,    not   prices.     The 
tempt  to  administer  It  was  bound  to 
tn  cbaoa.    It  was  only  when,  because 
controls,    the    American    economy 
lapsing,  that  many  of  the  controls 
moved  by   Executive  order      The  bill 
the    President    vetoed    would    have 
In  gradual  decontrols,  with  little  or  nu 
to  our  economy.     It  was  very  obviou^ 
the  bUl  which  be  attempted  to 
could  result  In  nothing  but  dlaaster 

Let  me  call  attention   again   to 
that  during  the  period  in  which  this 
of  errors  was  operating,  the  Americafi 
lar   dropped    in   value   from    74   c«;nts 
cenu.  and   has  undoubtedly   been 
rent  to  the  restoration  of  world  peafe 
prosperity.     We  can  profit   by   these 
«MW.     They  are  valuable  oni     in 
dHBic  sense  that  a  sttidy  of  them 
vent  a  recurrence  of  the  mistakes 
that  time. 

I  know  that  you  are  interested 
In  what  th%  Congress  might  do  at 
alon  to  help  you  build  sufficient 
adequately   house   millions   of   otir 
who  do  no*  now  have  dealrable  sheltckv 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  Houae  Bankifig 
Ctirrency  Ooiaunlttee,  of  which  I  am 

We  have  as  yet  had  no  hearln# 
expect  to  start  hearings  at  an  early  da^ 
hapa  within   the   next   3   weeks      It 
paetad  that  the  committee  will 
bUl  deiUlaf,  with  both  housing  and 

In  dtMuialBf  what  the  hUl  shoul  I 
tain,  I  m/mtL  only  for  myaelf.     Some 
suggestions  I  know  will  meet  with 
provat-     Others  may  not.     I  know 
appreciate  the  seriousneaa  of  the 
bdw  aaccasary   It   Is  that  we  procee  I 
how  disastrous  it  might  be  if 
mistakes  are  made. 

It  ta  my  purpose  to  Introduce 

vUl  repeal,  with  two  exceptlofis 
of  Public  Law  988   (7«th 
■ometimea  referred  to  as  the  Veterans 
ftncy  Housing  Act  of  1M8.      I  bellefe 
•actkm  10  ot  the  act,  which  contlnu 
■traction  under  title  6  of  the  Nauooa 
tng  Act.  ahotild  ba  rttatnatf. 
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It  alao  might  be  found  desirable  to  con- 
tinue some  provision  for  veterans'  priorities 
for  purchase  or  rental,  but  the  time  In  which 
the  priority  must  be  exercised  might  well  ba 
substantially  reduced. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  any  authority 
to  allocate  building  materials  under  the  Sec- 
ond War  Powers  Act  should  be  continued. 
Ol  course  the  bill  wlU  remove  any  author- 
ity to  set  maximum  prices  on  new  construc- 
tion. This  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious 
deterrents  to  home  construction  and  was  ill 
con(«ived.  It  was  reasonable  to  presume 
that  builders  would  not  build  bouses  under  a 
system  by  which  materials  were  not  con- 
trolled, where  the  price  of  the  finished  house 
was  under  very  rigid  control.  The  average 
builder  gambles  enough  without  being  ex- 
pected to  assume  the  obvious  risks  Incident 
to  this  practice. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Government 
continue  to  control  the  allocation  of  mate- 
rials to  the  extent  that  a  certain  percentage 
would  te  allocated  to  commercial  building, 
and  a  certain  percentage  to  home  building. 
We  have  had  many^conferences  about  this, 
and  I  have  concluded  that  it  cannot  be  ef- 
fect.vely  done  without  seriously  Interfering 
with  the  free  movement  of  materials  which 
miglit  prevent  maximum  production,  the 
stocit  piling  of  building  materials  and  sub- 
stantial increases  In  Inventories  which  are 
decidedly  advisable  as  aids  to  the  lowering  of 
prices. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  vhich  I 
have  made.  It  also  seems  desirable  to  induce 
in  the  bill  a  provision  for  the  renaoval  of 
rent  controls  on  new  construction.  This  can 
be  accomplished  without  serious  disloca- 
tions, and  should  encourage  sucb  an  e:;pan- 
slon  in  the  building  of  rental  properties  as 
to  make  It  po&sible  to  remove  rent  controls 
on  hU  properties  within  a  reasonably  short 
time. 

The  contintiance  of  rent  controls  on  exist- 
ing properties  has  given  us  no  little  concern. 
It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  admin- 
istration might  take  the  initiative  in  this 
respect,  but  the  President  has  advised  the 
Congress  that  it  must  take  full  responsibil- 
ity tor  any  general  rent  increases  on  existing 
pro()erty.  The  Congress  will  accept  that  re- 
spoi  isibility  It  is  my  suggestion  that  rent 
controls  be  continued  on  existing  properties 
until  March  31,  1948.  with  any  clarification 
of  the  law  that  may  be  necessary  to  define 
the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  any 
or  all  controls  before  March  31.  1948>.  in  any 
area  if  the  need  for  continuing  such  con- 
trols is  no  longer  required  du<  to  sufficient 
construction  of  new  homes,  or  when  the  de- 
mand has  been  reasonably  met  otherwise. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  problem 
which  u  giving  us  in  Congress  a  great  deal 
of  concern.  It  is  in  the  field  of  appraisals. 
Frankly,  we  are  becoming  somewhat  alarmed 
about  the  contingent  liability  of  the  United 
SUtcs  Government  resulting  from  financing 
of  heme  construction  at  infiated  values.  We 
have  not  found  an  answer  to  it  yet.  I  think 
your  association  can  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
help.  It  perhaps  lies  In  the  reduction  of 
building  ccmXM  of  homes  wherever  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  done  and  where  it  will  not  prejudice 
maximum  production. 

I  think  we  should  be  realistic  about  this. 
We  are  all  taxpayers — we  all  realize  the  con- 
sequences of  increasingly  large  contingent 
llabiUtlea  which  might  add  materially  to  the 
national  debt  If  and  when  real-estate  values 
decline.  It  is  not  doing  the  veteran  any 
service  to  encourage  him  to  purchase  homes 
beyond  his  means.  Rental  housing  is  the 
primary  need  of  veterans  at  this  time. 

It  is  likewise  very  bad  practice  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  loans  or  in- 
sxire  mortgages  on  properties  which.  If  they 
are  liquidated  before  the  equities  are  In- 
creased suflVciently  to  offset  the  value  de- 
preciation, will  reault  tn  prejudlc*  to  tha 
national  economy  by  an  Increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt.     The  Government  can  get  ix» 


money  to  cover  these  losses  only  by  Issuing 
bonds.  Increases  In  the  national  debt  may 
well  offset  in  currency  depreciation  all  reduc- 
t'ons  in  the  expense  of  running  the  Federal 
Government,  or  efforts  to  reduce  the  debt  and 
taxes.  Having  In  view  this  major  problem 
of  economic  and  financial  stability,  the  home 
builders,  more  than  any  other  class,  must 
take  the  initiative  in  removing  the  proba- 
bilities that  our  attempts  to  stabilize  through 
the  medium  of  curtailing  Government  ex- 
penses  be  offset  by  having  to  meet  with 
actual  cash  a  huge  contingent  liability. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  summarize  our  ob- 
jectives.   They  are: 

First.  To  free  American  Industry  frcMn  the 
shackles  of  Government  control. 

Second.  To  encourage  maximum  produc- 
tion with  full  confidence  that  Americas  ca- 
pacity to  prcxluce  is  so  great  that  free  pri- 
vate enterprise  may  succeed  in  solving  our 
economic  problems,  whereas  the  Government 
has  failed  to  solve  them  through  the  control 
of  our  production  and  through  the  manage- 
ment of  our  economy. 

Third.  That  we  realize  our  full  responsi- 
bility as  American  producers,  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  under  our  form  of  government 
we  can  effectuate  financial,  economic,  and 
aoclal  stability. 

Fourth.  That  by  our  exampl?  we  will  en- 
courage other  countries  to  emulate  our  free- 
enterprise  system,  to  the  end  that  the  causes 
of  world  wars  shall  be  removed  and  world 
peace  shall  be  everlasting. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  5  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner],  in  the  March  issue  of  Sign 
magazine,  has  presented  a  very  brief  and 
intelligent  reappraisal  of  the  act  which 
bears  his  name.  Before  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
report  a  bill  on  labor  relations,  I  hope  the 
members  of  these  committees  will  afford 
themselves  an  opportunity  to  digest  this 
rare  bit  of  wisdom  on  this  vital  problem. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  editors  of  S  gn  magazine 
for  the  splendid  public  service  and  social 
good  they  are  performing  by  publishing 
articles  of  such  character. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  WAGNxa  Act — A  Reappkaisai. 
(By  Senator  Robbxt  F.  Wacnkx) 

Congress  is  currently  engaged  in  reviewing 
our  national  labor  policy  If  this  examina- 
tion is  to  be  fruitftil.  we  in  Congress  and  the 
public  generally  must  guard  against  being 
sucked  into  the  swirling  pools  of  misleading 
propaganda  which  have  surrounded  so  fun- 
damental a  measure  as  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  In  a  democracy,  where  the 
ultimate  sanction  of  any  public  policy  de- 
penda  upon  public  acceptance,  an  Informed 
public  opinion  is  of  crucial  importance.  Tet. 
a  recent  Gallup  poll  dlBcloMd  that  only  10 
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percent  of  the  people  claim  to  know  what 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  provides. 

If  we  are  to  look  about  us  for  the  blue- 
prints of  a  postwar  labor  policy.  It  is  well 
that  we  examine  critically  the  operation  of 
our  present  policy.  Not,  mind  you.  to  aj^iro- 
priate  the  divine  prerogative  of  looking  upon 
our  work  and  calling  it  good.  But  before  we 
determine  whither  we  go,  it  is  well  that  we 
know  whence  we  come  and  where  we  are. 

We  may  begin  with  a  single  fact :  cirganized 
labor  has  grown  in  membership  from  about 
3,000.000  when  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  was  passed  in  1935  to  about  15.000.000  in 
1946.  This  Is  a  simple  fact,  but  of  elemental 
significance.  It  shovre  that  as  soon  as  the  ob- 
stacle of  employer  interference  was  removed. 
American  workers  eagerly  sotight  to  exercise 
their  right  of  self -organization. 

Moreover,  all  the  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  labor  organization  has  taken  place 
without  any  diminution  of  the  employers' 
constitutional  right  to  free  speech  in  labor 
relations.  The  talk  of  restoring  free  speech 
to  the  employer  is  a  jxilite  way  of  reintro- 
ducing employer  interference,  economic  re- 
taliation, and  other  insidious  mesns  of  dis- 
couraging union  membership  and  union  ac- 
tivity, thereby  greatly  diminishing  and  re- 
stricting the  exercise  of  free  speech  and  free 
choice  by  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America.  No  constitutional  principle  can 
support  this,  nor  would  a  Just  labor-rela- 
tions policy  result  from  It.  The  National 
LabcH-  Relations  Board  under  the  sup«-vislon 
of  the  courts  (whose  chief  duty  is  to  uphold 
the  Constitution)  should  continue  to  accom- 
modate the  right  of  the  workers  to  cH^aniae 
and  the  employers'  right  to  free  speech  in 
the  context  of  the  circumstances  of  sp^eclfic 
cases. 

OrganlEation  is  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
I  therefore  consider  as  an  attempt  to  turn 
the  clock  back  any  proposal  which  would 
completely  eliminate  any  group  of  American 
workers  from  the  protection  of  the  act, 
whether  by  contracting  the  coverage  of  the 
statute  or  by  excluding  foremen  and  super- 
visors. The  Industrial  '•middle  class"  should 
not  be  denied  the  protected  right  to  organ- 
ize which  has  been  exercised  by  both  rank 
and  file  workers  and  their  employers.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  invite  industrial  strife  and  to 
undermine  the  already  precarious  economic 
position  of  an  important  sector  of  the  mid- 
dle c^lass,  one  of  the  mainstays  of  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

The  grave  forebodings  now  so  widely  broad- 
crast  concerning  the  conrfequences  of  fore- 
men's collective  bargaining  are  contradicted 
by  ac:tual  situations  where  such  l>areaining 
does  exist,  and  will  prove  as  groundless 
against  the  experience  of  the  next  decade  as 
the  equally  dire  prophecies  of  a  decade  ago 
concerning  the  effe<;t  of  collective  bargaining 
generally.  I  am  not  among  those  who  are 
frightened  by  «he  stresses  and  strains  inci- 
dent to  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests. The  orderly  accommodation  of  con- 
flicting interests  is  the  peculiar  genius  of 
demcxn-acy. 

It  Is  well  to  recall  these  dire  prophecies 

now  that  collective  bargaining  has  become 

accepted  as  our  industrial  way  of  life,  as  is 

,  evidenced  by  pronouncements  of  all  political 

parties  and  business  organizations. 

As  collective  bargaining  grows  In  maturity, 
labor-management  cooperation — to  increase 
effl?iency,  reduce  waste,  and  improve  prod- 
ucts— grows  apace.  This  Is  evidenced  by  con- 
tract provisions  to  that  effect  and  by  day-to- 
day Indiistrlal  relations.  Organized  labor 
realises  that  Ita  share  of  the  industrial  in- 
come depends  ultimately  upon  Industrial 
productivity.  Labor's  Increasing  Interest  in 
the  operation  and  conduct  of  Industry  car- 
ries with  it  responsibility  for  results.  Even 
in  the  few  exceptional  crafts  and  industries 
where  make-work  schemes,  generally  known 
aa  featherbedding.  are  practiced,  labor*!  In- 


terest In  prodtMTtivtty  would  prevail  were  the 
fear  of  unempl03rment  banished. 

Ill-advised  as  these  practices  »t,  their 
effect  on  our  economy  is  insignificant  com- 
pared to  capital  monopoly  and  cartel  restric- 
tions of  production  and  price-fixing.  The 
tiltimate  solution  for  the  elimination  of 
make-work  schemes  lies  In  providing  full  em- 
plo3rment  and  adequate  social  sectirity.  By 
enhancing  the  worker's  security  through 
elimination  of  seasonal  fiuctuatione  of  em- 
ployment, welfare  funds,  and  through  guar- 
anteed annual  wage  plans,  collective  bargain- 
ing can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  it  has 
already  done  to  remove  obstacles  to  indus- 
trial efficiency.  But  collective  bargaining 
alone  is  Inadequate  to  provide  for  ftill  em- 
plo<  ment  and  adequate  social  insurance  in 
cur  complex  society.  That  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  Government.  This  has  been 
recognized  by  our  social-security  laws  and 
the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946.  Our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  and  political  liberty 
cannot  survive  without  economic  security 
for  the  mass  of  cur  people. 

Labor  problems  cannot  be  treated  in  iso- 
lation. They  must  be  handled  within  the 
broad  framework  of  our  whole  economy. 
Nevertheless,  collective  bargaining  must  re- 
main the  chief  means  of  working  out  the 
delicate  adjustment  between  the  demands 
of  industrial  eflSclency  and  the  workers'  wel- 
fare and  security. 

Cooperation  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  promote  Industrial  efficiency  and 
employee  sectirity  would  be  abruptly  cut 
short  by  the  Incredible  propoaals  to  pro- 
hibit industry-wide  bargaining.  This  type 
of  bargaining,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Swe- 
den, has  characterized  maturity  in  labor  re- 
lations In  the  United  States.  Stabilization 
of  business  practices  and  the  elimination 
of  sweatshop  wages  and  working  conditions 
in  the  needle  trades  and  other  industries 
hav,  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  establish- 
ment of  iudiistry-wide  bargaining.  Industrial 
strife,  chaos,  and  ruin  would  follow  the  out- 
lawing of  industry-wide  bargaining.  It  would 
bring  back  the  cycle  of  wage  and  price  cut- 
ting which  was  characteristic  of  the  coal 
Industry  and  other  industries  In  the  twen- 
ties and  early  thirties,  precisely  because 
there  was  no  Nation-wide  organization  and 
collective  bargaining. 

To  apply  the  antitrust  laws  to  business 
encourages  competition  in  prices  and  is  ec;o- 
nomically  desirable.  To  apply  the  antitrust 
laws,  howr>ver,  to  break  up  unions  would 
promote  CK)mpetlti(Ui  to  reduce  wages  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers.  The 
way  to  industrial  peace  is  not  through  ren- 
dering unions  impotent  to  raise  and  protect 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  mass  of  consumers.  That  is 
the  route  t-)  rtiin,  not  only  for  labor  but  for 
business  as  well. 

In  still  another  sector  of  labcM'-manage- 
ment  relations,  cx>llective  bargaining  can 
show  a  rich  and  varied  experience.  Griev- 
ance prcxiedtires  to  settle  disputes  tbat  in- 
evitably arise  under  collective  agreements 
have  become  commonplace.  Under  impetus 
ol  directives  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  voluntary  arbitration  as  the  terminal 
point  of  grievance  machinery  is  more  and 
more  coming  In  favor  as  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing deadlocks  that  might  lead  to  strikes  or 
lock-outs  during  the  life  of  a  contract.  The 
President's  national  labor-management  con- 
ference of  November  1945  Included  voluntary 
arbitration  as  a  final  step  in  grievance  ad- 
justment among   its  recommendations. 

Giving  point  and  emphasis  to  procedure 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  under  coUec- 
tlve  agreements  are  remedies,  sanctions,  and 
penalties  which  are  provided  In  case  of  con- 
tract violation  by  either  party.  Company 
security  has  become  as  accepted  In  labor  re- 
lations vcxabulary  as  union  secnirlty. 

In  case  of  an  unauthorized  strike,  In  vio- 
lation of  tha  contract,  lanctiana  and  pwal- 


tlea  are  provided  against  these  who  are  re- 
aponslbie  or  who  participate  in  it,  including 
the  union,  union  leaders,  and  the  employ- 
ees. Under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  employees  may  be  and  have  been  dis- 
charged for  violation  of  an  agreement. 

I  personally  believe  that  as  employers, 
union  leaders,  and  employees  gain  maturity 
in  the  process  of  (Elective  bargaining,  the 
unauthorized  suike  will  hav;  gone  out  ol 
existence  irrespective  of  the  presence  cr  ab- 
tmaof  of  sanctions  in  the  trade  acreemeut. 
But  I  welcxime,  nevertheless,  the  variety  ot 
practices  that  are  being  tested  by  the  parties 
themselves  to  achieve  mutual  recponsibility. 
I  would  not  call  a  halt  to  this  salutary  devel- 
opment as  would  those  who  want  to  throw 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  into  the 
<x>tirta.  Even  now  unions  may  be  sued  aa 
entities  in  the  Federal  courts  and  in  many 
of  the  States.  Contrary  to  expectations,  em- 
ployers would  suffer  most  from  court  litiga- 
tion be<»tise  there  are  many  more  griev- 
ances of  employees  against  employers  than 
vlc%  vnaa. 

More  Important,  the  cwurts  lack  the  time, 
expertneea,  and  Informed  sympathy  to  be  the 
proper  forum  for  the  settlements  of  labor 
disputes.  This  conclusion  is  abundantly 
demonstrated  in  the  record  of  the  courts  in 
labor  injunctions.  Compliance  with  contract 
terms  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  par- 
ties themselves,  supplemented  by  expert  and 
impartial  arbitral  icm.  Collective  bargain- 
ing, somewhat  like  marriage.  Is  a  social  rela- 
tionship which  depends  upon  cxmtlnuity.  It 
is  a  living  together  which  cannot  t>e  safely 
interrupted  while  the  boiies  of  cxmtentlon  are 
being  rattled  in  the  courts. 

It  is  in  the  give  and  take  of  collective  bar- 
gaining that  frequently  cx)nfllctlng  demands 
are  made  to  serve  common  purpoaes.  Thtis 
it  came  to  be  recognized  that  It  is  only  imder 
a  union  shop  or  maintenance  of  member- 
ship that  union  leaders  can  moat  effectively 
maintain  union  discipline,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  avoidance  of  unauthorized  strikes. 
Union  security  is  not  opposed  to  but,  on  the 
contrary,  strengthens  company  security. 
Through  impartial  arbitration,  provided  for 
by  contract,  employers  find  that  they  can 
protect  their  vrork  force  agalni^t  possible  ar- 
bitrary expulsion  from  the  union. 

Protection  of  the  individual  members 
against  discriminating  action  by  the  union 
Is  not  left  entirely  to  collective  agreements. 
A  favorite  and  oft-repeated  charge  is  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Acrt  is  one- 
sided because  it  imposes  obligations  on  the 
employer  without  imposing  corresponding 
duties  on  the  unions,  particularly  for  the 
protection  of  the  Individual  union  member 
against  arbitrary  union  leadership.  Thla 
claim  ignores  a  whole  body  of  c«8e  law  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
courts,  which  constitutes  an  ever-growing 
system  of  union  regulation  having  as  its  pur- 
pose responsibility  by  the  union  to  the  raiA 
and  file. 

The  Supreme  Court  itself  has  declared  that 
Federal  protection  of  collective  bargaining 
has  imposed  upon  unions  obligations  anal- 
ogous to  these  of  a  legislature  to  protect 
equally  those  they  represent.  Unions  may 
not  disc^-iminate  egainst  nonmembers  whom 
they  represent.  They  may  not  use  closed- 
shop  contracts  to  eliminate  those  who  were 
formerly  affiliated  with  a  rival  union.  Col- 
lective agreements  may  not  provide  for  Job 
discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  re- 
ligion. Nor  ^vlll  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  recognise  a  bargaining  unit  or- 
ganized along  racial  lines  or  certify  a  union 
which  does  not  equally  represent  all  workers 
Irrespective  of  race.  It  may  be  Inferred  that 
political  minorities  would  be  held  to  be 
equally  protected  against  dlacrimlnatlao  by 
unions. 

Our  eonstlttitional  ■3mt«m  docs  not  con- 
stat solely  of  the  few  pages  at  the  written 
document  hut  of  tha  whole  Uvtng  tramewott 
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OC  Uwa.  court  dectstons.  and  politico 
Mm».     Similarly,   the   National   Laboi 
ttOBs  Act.  as  Interpreted  snd  applied 
HLRB  and  the  courts,  has.  through  th  ; 
logic  of  lu  relationships,  become  a 
rIghU  for  the  protection  of  Indlvldifal 
minority  rlghu.     I  welcome  the 
of  this  trend. 

Together  with  my  fellow  American; 
however,   deeply   disturbed    at    the 
•MkM  which  have  occurred  during 
TCntoa  from  war  to  peace.    It  would 
though,  that  In  examining  proposals 
with  this  problem  we  should  not 
kysterls  for  statesmanship. 

The  recent  headline  strUcee  have 
organization  strikes   but   those  arls^ig 
Qt    differences   over    conditions   of 
OMBt.   chiefly    wages.     The   Nationa 
RelatKms  Act  has  proved  succeasfu 
purpose  of  reducing  to  a  minimum 
artitng  over  union  recognition  whlct 
past  loomed  largest  mn<!  were  the 
cult  to  handle.    In  1937  only  76 
strike    idleness    was    due   to 
strikes.  wbUe  in   1»«6  such  strike 
declined  to  39  percent  of  the  total 

It  wouldn't  do  to  take  refuge  ir 
vant   Issues  such  as  the  proposals 
regard   to   picketing.     The   current 
strikes,    with    a   few   minor 
been   as   free   from   violence   as   a 
school  picnic.    The  elimination  of 
spy.    saboteur,    and    strikebreaker 
thorough  orgaalzatlon  of  labor  hav 
nated  violence  and  the  sit-down 
factors. 

There  U  little  evidence  that  local 
ties  are  unable  to  deal  with  picket-1 
lence.     The  attempt  to  revive  the 
Junction  might  hamsuing  labor 
in  bloodshed,  but  would  contribute 
lota  to  reducing  the  number  of 

BimUarly  lacking  in  reality  are 
that   would   make  sUike   votes 
Tbe  strikers  are  these  who  sustain 
economic  loss  and  risk  losing 
through  being  displaced  In  strikes 
this,  strike  leaders  have  had  the 
suppcvt  of  the  rank  and  file,  in  ma|)y 
the  strike  pressure  coming  from 

More  In  point  are  proposals 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  anc 
tions  on  the  right  to  strike.     Here 
be  emphasized  that  to  the  extent 
limit  or  eliminate  the  right  to  strike 
substitute  for  private  collective 
tiM  decision  of  «  third  party  or 
■  iiwiiT   for  otherwise  the  terms  of 
ment  would  be  determined 
the  employer. 

The  proposal  for  strike  limltatlor 
for  the   "coollng-ofr"   period   has 
credited  by  our  war  experience  as  i 
of  labor  disputes.     The  incidence 
was  greater  after  the  passage  of  the 
Disputes   Act    thsn   before,  even 
contained  a  strike  notice  provision 
Prohibition  of  the  right  to  strike 
effective  only  in  dictatorships  umitfc 
tem  of  industrial  serfdom      Compu 
bttration  has  not  been  successful 
natlDg  strikes  where   It   has   been 
democratic  countries  such  as 
New  Zealand. 

There  is  no  short-cut  panacea  for 
tkm  of  the  strike  problem  within 
work  of  a  democratic  system 
liance    In    indtistrlal    remncracy. 
political  counterpart,  must  be  place<  i 
suppression,  but  on  the  willing: 
parties  Involved  to  resolve  their 
by  mutual  accord. 

There  has  come  to  public  notice 
evidence    that   labor   and 
releaming  the   art  of  collective 
neglected  during  the  war.    The  Unlt^ 
workers  Union  and  United  States 
•stended  tteir  contract   for   a  few 
while  negotlaUons  arc  proceeding 
contract,  thus  In  effect  establishing 
ing-off"  period  by  voluntary 
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the  sulldlng  Industry  a  labor-management 
agreement  was  just  made  for  establishment 
of  machinery  for  the  voluntary  settlement  of 
dlspxites  arising  out  of  the  interpretation  of 
contracts  ad  well  as  the  making  of  new  con- 
tracts. 

The  wave  of  postwar  strikes  appears  to  have 
subaided  as  the  reconversion  period  comes 
to  its  end.  With  the  end  of  war  fatigue  and 
the  quieting  of  war  nerves,  with  tbe  dissi- 
pation d  Inflationary  pressures  by  full  pro- 
duction, and  with  the  bridging  of  the  gulf 
between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  we  can 
expect  more  maturity  In  collective  bargain- 
ing— If  it  is  given  a  chance.  With  thU  will 
come  an  era  of  industrial  peace  and  har- 
monious labor-management  relations,  ful- 
filling the  objectives  of  the  act  of.  which  I 
am  very  proud  to  be  the  author.       I 
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Issviof  Onr  National  Security 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEYj 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  5  (leoislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  which 
I  d<?livered  on  Tuesday,  March  4.  1947. 
before  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  privilege  of 
talking  to  you  members  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  tonight.  During  the  war  you  reported 
directly  from  the  battle  fronts.  Now  your 
millions  of  readers  are  eagerly  seeking  ac- 
curate information  from  the  peace  fronts. 
Tours  is  the  rare  opportunity  to  doubly 
serve. 

You  have  seen  the  horrtws  of  oonflict  at 
first  hand.  Tou  possess  that  hatred  of  war 
whl<?h  Is  seared  In  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  witnessed  destruction,  carnage,  and  hu- 
man misery  on  a  wholesale  scale.  The  words 
you  write  and  the  words  you  speak  are  words 
of  authority.  Thus,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be 
here  outlining  my  Ideas  on  what  can  and 
must  be  done  to  Insure  our  national  security. 

To  best  describe  In  one  word  the  feeling 
of  peoples  all  over  the  globe  In  this  year 
of  1!H7.  I  would  select  the  one  word  "fear." 
Thei-e  is  fear  of  war.  fear  of  starvation,  fear 
of  the  spread  of  tyrannical  government.  The 
world  is  stumbling  through  black  clouds  of 
fear  for  the  future,  generally. 

To  disperse  these  fears  the  United  Nations 
Orgnnlzatlon  was  created.  It  was  kindled 
from  man's  Innate  desire  for  peace.  True. 
It  iE.  as  yet  only  a  pale,  white  flame  which 
often  flickers,  fitfully,  under  the  pressure  of 
unhealthy  compromise  and  departure  from 
principle.  StUl  It  is  the  only  light  in  these 
fear  clouds  which  engulf  tis. 

Oxa  Nation  alone  can  keep  that  light  burn- 
ing. Why  the  United  States  alone?  The 
answer  comes  naturally.  Because  we  have 
as  a  nation  the  will  tor  peace  as  contrasted 
with  an  aggressive  will  elsewhere.  Also  we 
have  that  rare  combination — Industrial  ca- 
pacity, natural  resources,  technical  skill,  a 
healthy  free  government  and  a  large,  strong, 
eager  citixenry  to  maintain  it.  Ours  is  the 
reqxmslbUlty.  The  fact  that  it  is  oxir  re- 
sponsibility is  underlined  by  evenu  of  the 
past  few  days.  Great  Britain's  international 
mfluence  and  power  is  waning  rapidly.  Let's 
ma):e  the  United  Nations  work.  We  can  only 
exeixls*  that  respoosibility  If  we  are  alert 


and  strong.  This,  I  feel.  Is  our  role  In  the 
world  today.  And  it  is  not  a  role  to  be 
played  by  flinging  from  us  our  sword  and 
shield  and  leaving  ourselves  standing  Im- 
potent and  foolish  In  a  world  in  which  the 
forces  of  power  are  still  at  work. 

We  cannot  ask  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
follow  the  leadership  of  a  military  midget, 
an  aerial  ostr  jh.  and  a  naval  minnow. 

We  followed  such  a  course  after  World 
War  I.  We  disowned  the  League  of  Nations, 
scuttled  our  Navy,  and  disbanded  our  Army. 
What  international  highway  did  we  thus  de- 
sign and  where  did  It  lead  xis?  We  designed 
the  highway  down  which  three  power-mad 
dictators  drove  their  panzer  divisions, 
through  the  crossroads  of  Manchuria, 
Munich,  and  Pearl  Harbor,  into  the  blood 
bath  of  World  War  n. 

Le  us  for  a  moment  take  a  look  at  the 
world  conditions  today  which  form  the  back- 
drop for  the  efforts  to  build  a  lasting  peace. 
We  are  painfully  reminded,  first  of  all,  that 
no  major  peace  treaties  have  yet  been  signed. 
We  know  the  embers  of  war  smoulder  in 
China.  We  know  that  Russia  maintains  a 
juggernaut  of  at  least  4.000,000  soldiers  which 
could  overrun  all  of  Europe.  We  know  that 
mass  starvation — historically  a  breeder  of 
wars — Is  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  We  are  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
scientists  everywhere  are  working  feverishly 
to  find  the  key  which  will  unlock  the  secrets 
of  atomic  power.  We  know  that  our  miliUry 
forces  are  now  pulled  tight — like  a  thin  cov- 
erlet of  asbestos — over  the  Inflammable  areas 
of  the  world 

Against  that  panorama  of  uncertainty,  fear, 
and  suspicion,  our  national  security  would 
be  jeopardized  by  disarmament.  Tragic  con- 
sequences for  ourselves  and  for  all  peace- 
loving  people  of  the  world  would  ensue. 

The  prodiglbus  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Uniud  States  Is  vital  to  the  achievement 
of  the  United  Nations'  objectives. 

Our  challenge  today  Is  simply  that  we 
must  maintain  a  strength  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve tbe  peace  until  3uch  time  as  the 
United  Nations  can  shoulder  the  burden.  I 
beg  your  belief  in  my  absolute  sincerity  and 
conviction  when  I  say  that  that  challenge 
is  every  bit  as  alarming  In  Its  Implications, 
as  the  challenge  presented  by  the  late  dic- 
tators. 

Now.  I  am  not  thinking  of  strength  solely 
in  tetnns  of  military  and  naval  might,  meas- 
ured by  mere  numbers  of  ships,  guns,  planes, 
or  men.  I  am  thinking  In  terms  of  a  united 
people  140.000.000  strong.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  displayed  by  these 
people  in  the  days  and  months  following 
Pearl  Harbor.  I  am  thinking  of  the  courage 
and  determination  which  pervaded  the  pro- 
duction lines,  the  farms,  and  the  firesides.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  force  which  transmitted 
Itself  to  our  fighting  men.  and  enabled  them 
to  crush  the  military  strength  of  Hitler.  Tojo. 
and  Mussolini.  It  was  not  the  Army  and 
Navy  alone  who  won  World  War  n — it  was 
American  resources  and  the  stamina  and 
tmity  of  the  American  people.  Our  strength 
lay  in  our  unity  of  purpose. 

Today  we  are  fast  losing  that  unity.  We 
seem  unvirilllng  to  face  facts.  We  want  na- 
tional security,  but  we  won't  pmy  for  It.  We 
want  production,  but  we  won't  work.  We 
want  statesmanship,  but  we  settle  for  politick. 
No;  I  fear  that  lu  our  precipitous  dash  to 
a  nebulous  normalcy  we  are  fleeing  from  a 
challenge  as  great,  or  greater,  than  we  faced 
in  December  1941. 

To  me  there  Is  a  heart-slckenlng  parallel 
between  our  present  national  conduct  and 
that  which  followed  the  First  World  War. 
We  should  have  learned  then  the  lesson  that 
the  luxury  of  continued  peace  cannot  be  had 
without  effort,  without  plan,  and  without 
sacrifice.  There  Is  little  today  to  Indicate 
that  we  did  learn  that  lesson. 

We  must  take  stock  right  now.  We  must 
reestlmate  the  world  slttiation  In  the  light 
of  winning  the  peace.    We  must  revalue  the 
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means  at  our  disposal  for  maintaining  the 
peace.  We  must  weld  a  tuttional  determina- 
tion to  win  and  keep  the  peace,  just  as  we 
welded  a  national  determlnatton  to  win  the 
war. 

Perhaps  you  feel  my  formula  too  pat — my 
posing  of  the  question  oversimplified  for  easy 
answer.  There  are  ramifications.  I  certainly 
am  aware  of  the  danger  of  bankrupting  our- 
selves. I  am  aware  of  the  danger  of  a  mili- 
tary strangle  hold  on  Government.  No  gain 
If  either  of  these  were  to  occur.  But  I  am 
certain  that  we  can  be  potent  without  be- 
coming slaves  to  om  military. 

It  will  cost  us  money — year  after  year— 
btit  It  will  cost  us  as  nothing  oomptued  to 
the  loss  of  lives  and  substance  and  liberty 
which  we  will  inevitably  suffer  If  we  fall  to 
ad<q>t  and  maintain  a  security  program. 

What  Is  the  blueprint  for  American  se- 
curity? It  U  simple  in  outline  and  practical 
m  detaU. 

In  drafting  the  specifications  for  such  a 
program,  we  must  accept  the  possibility  of  s 
future  war.  Should  it  oome— and  Ood  for- 
bid— it  vrtll  be  total.  It  will  come  with  dev- 
astating swiftness.  It  vrill  strike  at  our  cen- 
tors  at  population,  at  our  key  industries,  at 
/  our  vital  communications,  at  the  nerve  cen- 
ters of  Government.  Neither  the  planning 
nor  the  execution  of  national  security  mecis- 
uiee  adeqtiate  to  combat  this  threat  are 
tasks  for  our  armed  forces  alone.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  convert  our  total  economy 
quickly  to  an  all-out  war  effort. 

Therefore  there  must  be  a  permanent 
agency  of  Government — a  national  security 
agency — above  the  level  of  our  present  War 
and  Navy  Departments— to  integrate  the  mil- 
itary and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  plans  for  complete  moblllcatlon  of  our 
sclentlflc.  Industrial,  and  manpower  re- 
sources. This  is  the  first  necessity  of  a  com- 
prehensive security  program. 

"me  program  must  also  Include  a  world- 
wide Intelligence  system,  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  economic  preparedness,  supremacy 
In  sclentlflc  research  and  development,  and 
a  properly  unified  Army  and  Navy. 

What  then?  Our  National  Guard,  of  course 
at  least  three  times  as  large  as  it  used  to  be. 
with  a  guaranteed  plan  for  full  strength 
through  enlistments  and  a  proper  training 
program  faithfully  carried  out,  this  for  quick 
mobilization  on  danger  day  along  with  our 
organised  and  volunteer  reser.'es. 

Now  comes  the  test.  Will  our  people  sup- 
port the  organization  necessary  to  maintain 
these  forces  and  back  them  up?  If  they  will, 
then  they  must  accept  universal  military 
training.  Without  It,  our  citizens'  army  will 
not  be  In  a  state  of  preparedness.  Prom  tbe 
citizens  training  camps  must  oome  the  an- 
nual Increments  to  keep  Uncle  Sam's  muscles 
strong. 

Let  us  look  at  it  this  way.  The  strength  of 
our  defense  forces  can  be  measured  in  terms 
of  actual  and  potential.  Today  our  actual 
-  defense  establishment  Is  but  a  fragile  shell. 
And  with  each  passing  month,  as  World  War 
n  recedes  into  history  and  our  veterans  of 
that  conflict  grow  older,  our  pot<^ntial  fighting 
strength  dwindles  accordingly.  We  simply 
must  reinforce  that  fragile  shell  with  an 
luderplnnlng  of  young,  vigorous,  trained 
personnel  who  will  be  ready  on  a  moment's 
notice  to  man  their  stations. 

It  would  be  stilcldal  to  assiraie  that  In 
future  wars  as  In  past  there  will  be  time  to 
train  our  men  after  the  conflict  starts.  The 
Pearl  Harbor  of  the  future  will  be  a  fusillade 
of  atomic  bombs  screeching  earthward  from 
planes  traveling  at  supersonic  speeds.  We 
found.  In  the  last  war.  that  our  recruits  re- 
quired 17  weeks  of  basic  training.  Can  any- 
one imagine  that  in  a  full  scale  atoaaic  war 
an  aggreaaor  would  allow  us  17  weeks,  ox 
even  17  days,  or  17  hours,  to  prepare  and 
train  a  force  capable  of  oountcrattack?  It  is 
fooliah. 

We  considered  our  preparation  for  the  last 
war  feverish  and  frantic.    In  the  event  of 


any  future  struggle,  history  will  recofd  that 
it  was  letsiuely  and  deliberate.  We  simply 
cannot  depend  on  covered-wagon  methods 
In  a  jet-propelled  world. 

Opponents  of  tmiversal  military  training 
have  confused  public  thinking  by  taking  tp 
side  Issues  and  attacking  individtial  phases 
(rf  the  program.  What  they  overlook.  It 
seems  to  me.  is  the  tremendous  fact  that  a 
program  of  universal  military  training  is  a 
sUrk  military  necessity.  That's  all  there  Is 
to  it.  That  It  Is  a  stark  military  necessity 
flan  be  reduced  to  a  simple  and  unavoidable 
mathematical  certainty.  Consider  these 
stubborn  facts; 

The  United  Nations  cannot  now  guarantee* 
our  security.  If  there  Is  to  be  another  wa: 
it  will  begin  by  a  surprise  atuck  un  the 
resources  of  the  United  States.  Atomic  war- 
fare would  demand  large  numbers  of  highly- 
trained  men;  tborfore  they  mxiat  be  trained 
in  peacetime,  starting  now.  We  will  not: 
maintain  a  standing  Army  of  sufficient  sice. 
Itier^ore,  we  must  have  compulsory  peace- 
time training. 

I  feel  that  our  Congress  tends  to  Isg  behind 
the  people  on  this  vital  issue.  Every  Gallup 
poll  over  a  period  of  years  has  diown  a  ira- 
jorlty  of  more  than  70  percent  of  the  people 
squarely  behind  a  preper  dtlaens'  military 
training  program. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that 
universal  mtlttary  training  Is  only  a  part  of 
tbe  over -all  national  security  program.  Ihis 
comprehensive  program  requires  not  only  the 
sacrifice  of  time  and  effort  on  tbe  part  of 
our  young  men.  but  will  require  sacrifices  ol 
Indtiatry  In  diverting  part  of  its  peacetime 
effort€  to  industrial  preparedness.  The  same 
is  true  of  science. 

In  fact,  we  must  all  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice a  part  of  our  national  income — of  oui 
standard  of  living— in  order  to  guarantee  to 
ourselves  and  our  children  the  priceless 
liberties  which  are  typical  of  America. 

We  simply  cannot  remain  an  island  ot 
well-being  In  an  ocean  of  misery,  and  ex- 
pect to  be  both  weak  and  unmolested. 

We  consider  it  sound  business  to  insure 
against  fire,  against  theft,  against  floods  and 
tcrnadoee.  against  recessions  and  Inflation. 
We  make  a  great  study  of  these  factors  and 
Invest  against  their  risk.  But  do  we  realistic- 
ally evaluate  the  risk  of  war?  If  not,  why 
not?  It  is  the  one  catastrophe  which  has 
occurred  with  greater  regularity  than  any 
other.  It  Is  high  time  we  face  that  fact 
and  resolve  to  do  something  about  it. 

In  next  year's  budget,  46  cents  cut  of 
every  dollar  wUl  go  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
prior  wars.  We  simply  cannot  afford  another 
war. 

If  we  arc  unwilling  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  our 
money  and  a  part  of  our  energies  until  the 
United  Nations  can  guarantee  our  safety,  we 
ate  deliberately  Inviting  the  loss  of  all  that 
we  hold  sacred.  Iliose  sacrifices — If  it  is 
proper  to  call  them  sacrifices — are  trivial, 
alongside  the  fearful  stakes  for  which  we 
play.  If  these  pittances  can  preserve  a  peace 
for  us  and  for  all  the  world,  we  should  thank 
God  that  it  has  been  so  cheaply  bought. 

And  I  am  not  alone  in  this  feeling.  The 
men  who  fought  the  last  war  agree  with  me. 
They  prefer  adeqiute  defense  appropria- 
tions— with  the  necessary  high  taxes — to  the 
sickening  prospect  of  again  giving  up  thelr 
clvlllan  pursuits  and  going  off  to  war. 

Lc-dles  and  gentlemen,  that  Is  a  cogent 
argument  for  the  plan  which  I  have  out- 
lined here  tonight.  The  boys  who  slept  in 
foxholes  and  swayed  In  life  rafts — the  boys 
who  saw  their  buddies  blown  to  bits — have  a 
better  sense  of  real  values  than  we  have. 

I  say  that  we  cant  let  these  GI's  down. 
They  fought  valiantly  on  the  battlefield  to 
protect  our  country.  Now  the  stewardsh.p 
is  ours.  We  must  fight  just  as  valiantly  in 
tlae  ^alls  of  Oongrcaa.  on  otir  farms.  In  our 
Qfflces  and  at  otv  work  benches,  to  protect 
the  peace  whidi  tbey  have  given  us. 

This  year  the  eouiae  ot  action  which  we, 
as  a  nation,  embark  upon  can  well  decide  the 


fat*  of  the  United  Nations  and  th«  peace  of 
the  world.  The  American  people  will  whole- 
heartedly back  any  practical  program  for 
the  defense  of  our  Nation — if  they  are  given 
the  facts  necessary  to  understand  It. 

You  members  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  bring 
home  to  yotir  readers  and  listeners  the  facts 
of  life  m  the  world  today.  If  you  can  some- 
how push  through  your  typewriters  and  Into 
the  hearts  of  Americans  the  feeling  that  our 
country  must  remain  vigorous,  alert  and  pre- 
pared for  any  eventuality,  then  you  will  have 
made  a  monumental  contribution  to  all 
mankind. 
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EXTENRION  OP  RFaiARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  H.  MOORE 

or  OKiiAwnMa 
IN  TRK  SBNATB  OP  THB  UNTTBD  STATSS 

Wednetday.  March  S  (iegukUive  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19) .  1947 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcoid  an  editorial  entitled  "Our  Feet 
Deeper  Into  the  International  Mire" 
from  the  Enid  (Okla.)  News  of  March  2. 
last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 


om  vnr 
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Once  more  the  United  SUtes  Is  askad  to  get 
Its  feet  deeper  Into  the  international  mire, 
to  take  over  the  commitments  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  rapidly  disintegrating  British 
Empire,  and  inject  Itaelf  further  into  the 
maelstrom  of  seething  power  politics.  Un- 
less we  Immediately  meet  the  British  demand 
that  we  aid  her  in  Greece  with  money  and 
troops,  and  give  Tutlcey  the  military  and 
economic  assistance  which  Britain  grandi- 
osely promised  her.  then,  we  are  told.  Greece 
will  fall  to  tbe  Communists.  Turkey  will  be 
unable  to  resist  Red  pressures  and  we  may 
expect  Ruaaia  to  extend  her  power  through- 
out the  Mediterranean  area  and  eastward  to 
Asia.  According  to  "sources  close  to  General 
Marshall,"  Secretary  of  State,  unlen  the 
United  States  does  come  to  pull  Britain's 
chestnuts  out  of  this  latest  fire,  then  "with 
Greece  under  Soviet  domination  like  her 
Balkan  neighbors.  Turkey  and  the  oil-rich 
Middle  East  would  be  helpless  to  oppose  Rus- 
sian diplomatic  and  military  preaaure." 

Nobody  seems  to  know  exactly  the  extent 
of  Briti^  "commitments"  to  either  Greece 
or  Turkey,  but  to  the  former  It  involves  the 
maintenance  of  an  extensive  army  to  keep 
the  present  Greek  Government  In  power, 
and  a  minimum  of  "9250.000,000  in  aid  to 
prevent  an  upheaval  that  might  have  dire 
consequences  for  the  western  democracies." 
Or  so  the  President  told  an  extremely  hush- 
hush  conference  this  week,  in  which  It  is 
reported  General  Marshall  asked  for  aosured 
congressional  backing  in  anything  he  might 
encounter  in  tbe  forthcoming  Moscow  con- 
ference. The  $260,000,000  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $60,000,000  we  gave-loaned  to 
Greece  last  summer;  would  only  be  a  slngla 
year's  Installment  on  matBtainlng  Greece  for 
British  rtile:  would  be  In  addition  to  a  new 
$10,000,000  credit  in  our  sttrplus  commodi- 
ties overseas,  plus  the  $46,000,000  credit  al- 
ready granted,  and  in  addition  to  our  turn- 
ing over  to  the  Greek  government  vast  quan> 
titles  of  small  ams  and  other  aiUtary  eWp- 
ment  without  obligation. 
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Certainly  our  experience  should  hav< 
vm  of  serrlng  as  the  world  Santa  CI 
boplng  that  we  can  buy  European 
or  even    European    agreement    to 
procedure,    and   while  it  would   be 
Onieral  Marshall,  the  one-worlders. 
Wall  Street  State  Department  boys 
to    read    more    of    the    Farewell    / 
Waahtngton  quoted  above,  there  is 
dance  that  the  adminiatratlon  U  dete 
to  push  us  still  further  into  the 
Kuropean  entanglements.     From  thai 
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RepabiicaB  Dilly-Dalljiiif 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK^ 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGEI  JR. 

or  MAsaACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  4TATES 


Wednesday.  March  5  (legislative 
Wednesday.  Febi-uary  19). 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prii  ted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkobd  an  e  litorial 
entitled  "Republican  Dllly-Da  lying. 
from  the  Worcester  Telegram  of  IFebru- 
»n^47  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e  litorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  iUcorb. 
as  follows: 
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It  Is  high  time  an  aroused  public 
agam  reminded  the  Republican  Part 
was  chosen  at  the  polls  last  Neve:  nber 
take  over  the  leglalative  branch  of  th< 
States  Government.  In  an  atmoa]  here 
political  pussyfooting  and  sidestepp  ng 
Republicans  have  been  eyeing  1948  w  th 
attention  than  they  have  paid  to  th  i 
tag  of  the  1»4«  election.  If  they  mlal  aterpret 
or  ignore  the  194«  election,  and  conti  lue  try- 
ing to  be  a  p)ale  carbon  copy  of  the  N  fw  Deal, 
they  wiU  correct  none  of  the  Democr  tic  fall- 
urea  and  wlU  probably  loae  the  Pi^idency 
next  year. 

For  it  la  certainly  no  exaggeration 
ttluctly  that  If  the  Republicans  do 
fairly  doaely  to  their  campaign  pro 
the  election  mandate,  then  they  will 
IMfl   election — and    jtutly   so.      An 
public   demand    that   the   OOP   he^ 
line   on    lu    preelection    pledgee    la 
called    for.     Only    If    the   Republic 
Itaeif  recognlxes  that   the   Americah 
meant  buslneaa.  and  were  not  fooll  ig 
they  voted    against   Democratic   hl^ 
Intrenched  bureaucracy,  abuses  of 
leaders    of    organiaed    labor 
and  petty   politics,   will   I ; 
public  confidence. 

It  was  no  perfunctory  move  wh^n  Post- 
mactcr  General  Hannegan  choae  Febftiary  i 


pron  Ises 


a  wack  before  the  Republican  Lincoln  Day 
mnner*— to  throw  Idr.  Truman's  hat  into  the 
rmg    for    1»48.    Mr.    Hannegan    spoke   as   a 
growing    dUllluslonment    with    Republican 
promlaea  was  beginning  to  take  form  In  the 
country.     Republican     leaders,     tallcing     on 
every  laaue  at  once,  had  begun  to  backtrack 
on  such  vital  matters  aa  tax  reduction,  the 
firing  of  arrcgant  bureancrau.  and  the  fram- 
ing of  adequate  labor  laws  to  give  both  labor 
and  management  an  equality  before  the  law 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  last  year's  disas- 
trous round  of  strikes.     Ralph  Coolidge  Mul- 
ligan. Telegram   Washington   correspondent. 
reportail  a  week  ago  that  some  Repi*>licans 
are    engaging    In    the    standard    patter    of 
oOceboldera   and    ofBceseekers.   In   trying   to 
via  with   the   Democrats   In   promises.     Mr. 
Hannegan    knew   this,   and   knew   also   that 
Mr.  Truman's  popularity  In  the  Gallup  sur- 
vey has  been  rising  recently,  probably  partly 
due  to  Republican  ineptuude. 

Senator  Lcvxarrt  Sai.tonstaix.  In  a  sp)eech 
at  Loa  Angeles  on  Uncoln's  Birthday,  gave  a 
correct  Interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
last  November  5  when  be  said  the  election 
showed  the  people  "want  government  out  of 
our  homes,  out  of  our  businesses.  The  vot- 
ers said  m  landslide  terms  that  they  wanted 
leas  bureaucracy,  less  restrictions  and  red 
tape  coming  into  their  homes  and  Interfer- 
ing with  their  personal  lives.  We  want  to 
cut  down  some  of  the  more  than  1,089  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  make  up  otir  Federal 
bureaucracy." 

The  people  did  speak  loudly  and  plainly 
for  theee  things  last  fall.  They  have  been 
disappointed  at  the  fiunbllng  going  on  In 
the  Republican  ranks  In  Congress.  The  peo- 
ple want  the  action  they  voted  for.  They 
don't  want  politics  as  usual.  The  EepuWl- 
cana  can't  afford  to  throw  away  their  big 
opportunity. 
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N«mwation  of  DaTid  E.  LiUenthal — 
Aoalysis  of  ETidence  ! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or   ALABAMS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.   March   3    (legislative   day   of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  there 
was  printed  a  very  fine  and  fair  review 
of  the  testimony  which  has  been  ad- 
duced In  connection  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  David  E.  Lilienthal,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
appeared  for  him  and  against  him.  I 
believe  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
have  this  review  in  the  Ricord.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix.  I  am  informed 
by  the  Public  Printer  that  this  matter 
will  occupy  six  pages  of  the  Record  and 
that  the  cost  will  be  approximately  $426. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 
Ak  Analtsb  or  Eviokncx  im  thx  I4liektiial 

COKmtMATION   BKAUMCa    \ 

iwraoDCcnoN 
The  hearings  commenced  January  27, 
1947.  There  have  been  22  seaaions  of  the 
committee.  Of  the  5S  witnesses  called  25 
have  favored  confirmation  and  7  have  op- 
poacd.  (See  list  at  end  of  speech.)  Other 
wltneaaea  have  expressed  no  opinion.  The 
entire  record  comprises,  1,825  pageo. 


Taetlmony  in  oppoaitlon  to  Mr.  Ltlianthal 
has  been  developed  almost  entirely  by  Sen- 
ator McKxixAB  who,  while  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  has  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  attended  the  pro- 
ceedings, caused  subpenas  to  be  Issued  for 
witnesses  and  documents,  and  examined  wit- 
nesses frequently  at  length.  Of  the  entire 
record  approximately  20  percent  la  devoted 
to  examination  conducted  by  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar.  The  record  shows  that  Senator  Mc- 
Kellas  has  In  the  past  attacked  Mr.  Lilienthal 
personally  in  speeches  from  the  iloor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  hearings  have  been  concerned  with  the 
nominations  for  all  members  of  the  com- 
mission and  for  the  general  manager.  Only 
evidence  concerning  Mr.  LUlenthal  la  re- 
viewed here.  The  following  analysis  first 
presents  Mr.  Lllienthals  own  testimony  on 
the  issues  raised  during  the  hearings.  Con- 
sideration is  then  given  to  testimony  of  other 
witnesses  bearing  either  way  on  these  same 
Issues.  This  approach  will  permit  the  reader 
to  ascertain  Mr.  Lllienthals  position  on  the 
various  questions  at  the  outset  and  then  to 
test  the  other  evidence  developed  to  de- 
termine whether  it  supports  or  refutes  his 
statements. 

KXPXaiCNCX    AMD    QUALIFICATIONS    Or    MX.    DAVID 
LILIZirrBAL 

Born.  Morton,  III..  July  8.  1899;  graduated 
from  DePauw  University  1930;  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University,  LL.  D.  1923. 

Practiced  law  In  Chicago  from  1923  to 
1931. 

Appointed  a  member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  1931. 
Served  until  1933. 

Jtme  1933,  appointed  and  confirmed  for  3- 
year  term  as  Director  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority;  reappointed  and  confirmed  for 
9-year  term  In  May  1936;  appointed  Chair- 
man 1941;  reappointed  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  for  a  second  9-year  term  In  May 
1945. 

As  head  of  the  TVA.  Mr.  Lilienthal  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  a  Fed- 
eral corporation  of  great  magnitude  and 
complexity.  During  Mr.  LiUentbal's  Incum- 
bency the  TVA  carried  on  an  extensive  con- 
struction program,  particularly  during  the 
war  years,  one  of  the  largest  projects  of  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation  in  American 
history;  It  designed  and  operated  a  chemical 
plant  and  laboratories  at  Muscle  Shoals,  con- 
ducted research  and  development  of  natural 
resources,  and  conducted  the  largest  Inte- 
grated electric  power  generating  system  In 
the  country. 

January  1945.  named  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  a  member  and  chairman  of  a  Board 
of  Consviltants  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  This  Board 
made  a  study  of  the  technical  problems  In- 
volved In  the  International  control  of  atomic 
energy,  visited  facilities  of  the  Manhattan 
district,  and  prepared  a  report  which  was 
useful  In  the  development  of  the  American 
proposals  for  atomic  energy  control  of  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Acheson-Lllien- 
thal  Report. 

November  1.  1946,  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion (R.  5.  6). 

MX.  lhjimthal's  own  statxmint 

The  functions  and  operation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission:  Mr.  Lilienthal  has 
served  on  an  Interim  appointment  basis  as 
Chairman  of  the  Atotnlc  Energy  CommlESlon 
since  November  1,  1946  (R.  0).  On  January 
1,  1947.  the  entire  atomic  energy  program  in 
the  United  States  was  transferred  to  the 
Commission  from  the  Manhattan  District  by 
Executive  Order  (R  20).  Consequently  Mr. 
Lilienthal  was  able  to  describe  policies  al- 
ready esublished  and  In  operation.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  largely  taken  by  direct  quotation 
from  hia  testimony. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  Commlaalon  wUl 
be  administered : 

"The  Commission  has  adopted  a  fixed  pol- 
icy ••  •  that  the  work  will  not  be  di- 
vided as  to  administration  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  Ita  chairman. 
We  will  act  as  a  body  to  plan  and  evaluate 
programs,  to  determine  upon  policies,  and  to 
provide  a  means  of  execution  through  a  gen- 
eral manager"  (R.  62). 

The  discussions.  Mr.  Lilienthal  states, 
should  be.  and  have  been,  informal,  Ideas 
can  be  suggested  and  criticized,  and  "deci- 
sions are  reached  without  formal  motions 
and  seconds,  but  by  realizing  that  one  has 
come  to  a  kind  of  sense  of  the  meeting" 
(R.  63). 
He  added: 

"Without  that,  and  without  the  agreement 
that  all  execution,  without  exception,  shall 
be  carried  on  through  a  general  manager 
•  •  •  I  do  not  see  how  this  vast  business 
undertaking  can  be  carried  out"  (R.  63). 

The  general  manager  is  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee, "an  extraordinarily  wise  provision  " 
because  he  thereby  has  "dignity  and  prestige 
equal  to  the  members  of  the  Commission 
and  Its  chairman"  (R.  63).  He  wUl  have  a 
small  staff  (R.  63).  The  "divisions"  created 
by  the  statute  will  be  "In  effect  staff  divi- 
sions to  the  general  manager."  "so  that  the 
planning  of  this  undertaking  shall  be  carried 
on  by  a  small  group  of  men  close  to  the  gen- 
eral manager,  execution  carried  on  as  nearly 
decentralized  as  possible"  (R.  64).  "We 
want  to  avoid  a  large  Washington  force" 
(R.  64). 

Relations  vcith  the  Military  Liaison  Com- 
mittee 
The  statute  Itself  states  that  the  Com- 
mission's ftmctlons  should  be  "subject  at 
all  times  to  the  paramount  objective  of 
asstirlng  the  common  defense  and  security." 
Mr.  Ulienthal  stated  that  he  approves  of 
this  and  thinks  "the  statute  Is  admirably 
adapted  to  that  purpose"  (R.  14) .  The  Com- 
mlsalon,  among  its  first  acts,  conferred  with 
General  Groves,  and  has  had  "the  benefit  of 
a  good  many  consultations"  (R.  25)  with 
him  and  with  his  deputy,  Colonel  Nichols 
(R.  25). 

There  Is  no  restriction  on  the  ability  of 
the  Military  Liaison  Committee  to  acquaint 
itself  fully  with  everything  the  Commission 
Is  doing  (R.  29).  "The  Military  Liaison 
Committee  should  be  Informed  with  respect 
to  the  entire  operation  from  mine  to  active 
material"  (R.  30).  "It  Is  up  to  the  Military 
Liaison  Committee  to  decide  what  it  regards 
as  an  appropriate  military  field"  (R.  30) . 

They  are  not  In  attendance  at  all  sessions 
of  the  Commission,  and  that  Is  not  contem- 
plated (R.  31).  The  Military  Ualson  Com- 
mittee should  have  complete  freedom  of 
access  to  all  Information,  and  as  to  what 
they  want,  "it  Is  to  be  their  Judgment  which 
Is  final"  (R.  54).  On  the  administrative 
question  of  how  to  maintain  Ualson  and  still 
permit  the  commission  to  operate,  to  make 
urgent  decisions,  and  the  like.  It  Is  impor- 
tant not  to  weigh  the  managerial  set-up  down 
with  any  avoidable  paraphernalia  (R.  56), 
"It  would  present  a  very  great  problem  If 
we  had  so  to  formalize  our  meetings"  (R. 
86). 

Relations  tcith  the  joint  congressional 

committee 
Asked    as    to    his    personal    attitude,    Mr. 
Lilienthal  stated: 

"I,  and  I  think  almost  any  normal  j>erson, 
vested  with  this  kind  of  a  quite  terrible 
responsibility,  would  be  very  disappointed  If 
the  Joint  committee  fimctlon  become  per- 
functory or  was  not  exercised  .regularly" 
(R.  17). 

Several  times  Mr.  LUlenthal  reiterated  the 
need  for.  and  deslrablUty  of,  frequent,  pe- 
riodic discussions  with  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional CoQunlttee  to  coordinate  administra- 
tive and  legislative  development   (R.  69-70. 
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17.  90);  he  "would  welcome  the  closest  Ual- 
son and  working  relationships  with  the  joint 
committee"  (R.  18). 

The  uses  of  atomic  energy 

Mr.  Lilienthal  stated :  "In  the  preaent  stata 
of  international  affairs,  to  In  any  way  dis- 
regard this  direction  of  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  common  defense  and  security 
should  ^be  paramoimt.  would  be  fool- 
hardy •  •  •  It  Is  my  personal  view  and 
deep  conviction."  {R.  14).  However,  the 
statute  also  has  as  an  objective  the  develop- 
ment of  peacetime  uses.  On  this,  Mr.  LUl- 
enthal stated: 

"By  setting  up  a  military  liaison  committee 
and  by  providing  for  a  division  of  mUltary 
application,  headed  by  an  active  officer  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  by  thus  directing 
that  the  common  defense  and  security  of 
the  country  come  first,  and  still  directing 
the  Commission  to  piursue  vigorously  a  pro- 
gram for  the  beneficent  use  of  atomic  energy, 
we  have  as  nearly  a  solution  of  this  two- 
phased  discovery  as  possible"  (R.  14). 
"I  feel  •  •  •  that  there  are  very 
great  opportunities  for  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  beneficent  vises  of  atomic 
energy.  •  •  •  That  It  might  be  tised  for 
human  welfare,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  Just  as 
clear  as  that  It  may  be  used  for  destruction. 
That  requires  a  great  research  program,  and 
It  Is  that  to  which  we  have  directed  a  great 
deal  of  our  attention"  (R.  15) . 

The  development  of  private  enterpriite  in  the 
atomic-energy  field 

Mr.  LUlenthal  was  questioned  directly  on 
his  temperamental  suitabUity  to  restore  the 
extraordinary  grant  of  power,  both  operating 
power  and  patent  power,  to  private  enter- 
prise when  it  can  be  done  consistently  with 
national  security  (R.  38).  He  expressed  his 
own  belief  in  his  fitness  to  do  so  (R.  38), 
and  continued:  "Somehow  we  must  see  to 
It,  In  respect  of  atomic  energy  that,  to  use 
a  colloquialism.  There  wUl  be  something  In 
It  for  Industry.'  We  must  see  to  It  that  there 
will  be  the  same  kind  of  Incentive-to-devel- 
opment that  has  developed  the  automobUe 
and  many  other  things"  (R.  28-39). 

Referring  to  the  discussions  in  the  Board 
of  State  Department  consultants,  Mr.  LUlen- 
thal Indicated  that  he  had  stubbornly  In- 
sisted that  the  whole  matter  need  not  be  a 
permanent  material  monopoly  (R.  41).    In 
terms  of  a  philosophy,  Mr.  Lilienthal  stated: 
"The  purpose  shall  be.  as  soon  as  a  field  of 
activities  is  no  longer  dangerous  in  terms  of 
the  common  defense  and  security,  or  health 
hazard,  let  us  say,  or  some  other  thing  we 
cannot  foresee.  Just  that  quickly  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  provide  that  then  shall  become 
an  appropriate  field  for  private  undertaking" 
(R.  42-43).     Senator  Muxikin   asked:  "Are 
we  In  agreement  that  it  Is  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  these  monopolistic  features  shall 
be  returned  to  private  enterprise  as  rapidly 
as  Is  consistent  with  the  public  welfare  and 
with  safety?"    Mr.  Lilienthal  replied:  "I  im- 
derstand  that  to  be  the  law."    The  Senator 
continued:  "And  are  you  in  sjrmpathy  with 
It?"    Mr.  LUlenthal  answered:  "I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  it   (R.  43-44).     He  also  stated: 
"The  reason  I  am  so  sure  that  this  is  right 
Is  that  the  story  of  TVA,  the  story  of  the 
development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Is  the 
story  of  the  encouragement  and  stimulation 
of  more  and  more  private  activity,  with  the 
help  of  Government,  and  especially  the  tech- 
nical help  of  Government"  (R.  41). 
The  international  control  of  afomte  energy 

On  this  Issue  Mr.  Lilienthal  stated:  "I  am 
In  full,  complete,  and  100-percent  agreement 
with  the  American  proposal  now  known  as 
the  Baruch-Auatm  proposal"  (R.  44).  He 
also  stated  that.  In  his  view,  having  In  mind 
the  paramount  concern  for  common  defense 
and  security,  "The  statute  Is  admirably 
adapted  to  that  purpoae"  (R.  14). 


Mr.   Lilienthals   poiitiral   vievs 

Mr.  Lilienthal  was  questioned  at  length  by 
Senator  McKxixAa  on  his  political  philosophy. 
He  stated  that  he  was  not  a  Democrat,  not  a 
Republican,  not  a  Communist,  not  affiliated 
with  any  political  party,  "I  am  an  Independ- 
ent voter"  (R.  242).  At  Senator  McKnxAa's 
request,  Mr.  LUlenthal  made  a  full  statement 
of  his  views  (R.  32^-327).  He  said:  "Tradi- 
tionally, democracy  has  been  an  affirmative 
doctrine  rather  than  merely  a  negative  one. 

"I  believe  In — and  I  conceive  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  rest  upon,  aa  does 
religion — the  fundamental  proposition  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  individual;  and  that  aU  Gov- 
ernment and  all  private  Institutions  must 
be  designed  to  promote  and  protect  and  de- 
fend the  Integrity  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual.     •     •     • 

"Any  form  of  government,  therefore,  and 
any  other  Institutions,  which  make  men 
means  rather  than  ends,  which  exalt  the 
state  or  any  other  Institutions  above  the  Im- 
portance of  men,  which  place  arbitrary  power 
over  men  aa  a  fundamental  tenet  of  govern- 
ment, or  any  other  Institutions,  are  con- 
trary to  this  conception;  and  therefore  I  am 
deeply  opposed  to  them. 

"The  communistic  phUoaophy,  aa  well  aa 
the  communistic  form  of  government,  fall 
within  this  category,  for  Its  fundamental 
tenet  Is  quite  to  the  contrary.  The  funda- 
mental tenet  of  communism  la  that  the 
state  is  an  end  in  Itself,  and  that  therefore 
the  powers  which  the  state  exercises  over  the 
individual  are  without  any  ethical  standards 
to  limit  them.    That  I  deeply  disbelieve. 

"•  •  •  It  Is  Important  to  believe  those 
things  which  provide  a  satisfactory  and  ef- 
fective alternative.  Democracy  Is  that  satis- 
fying affirmative  alternative.     •     •     • 

"One  of  the  tenets  of  democracy  that  liaa 
grown  out  of  this  central  core  of  a  belief  that 
the  Individual  comes  first,  that  all  men 
are  the  children  of  God  and  their  person- 
alities are  therefore  sacred,  carried  with  It  a 
great  belief  In  civil  liberties  and  their  pro- 
tection and  a  repugnance  to  anyone  who 
would  steal  from  a  human  being  that  which 
la  moat  precious  to  him,  his  good  name; 
either  by  Imputing  things  to  him,  by  In- 
nuendo, or  by  insinuation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  deeply  believe  in  the  capacity  of  democ- 
racy to  surmount  any  trials  that  may  lie 
ahead  provided  oiUy  we  practice  It  in  our 
daily  lives." 

Questioned  by  Senator  McKrT.i,A«  on 
whether  he  believed  In  a  government  of 
law,  Mr.  LUlenthal  stated: 

"I  think  we  must  have  a  government  by 
law  rather  than  by  hearsay  and  suspicion 
and  Innuendo  and  rumor,  but  that  we  alao 
must  rely  upon  men;  I  think  there  la  a 
major  faUacy  in  the  aphorism  that  this  la  a 
government  of  lawa  and  not  of  men.  Implying 
that  by  passing  good  laws,  and  not  having 
men  of  Integrity  and  judgment  to  administer 
them,  we  have  thereby  achieved  sound  gov- 
ernment"   (R.  213-214). 

THX  TSSmCONT    AS  TO  MS.   UUKHTHAL'S 
ADMINISTXATIVX    ABIUTT 

Statements  as  to  Mr.  LUlenthal's  admin- 
istrative ability  fairly  representing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  witnesses  testifying  on  that  issue 
are: 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush:  "He  has  demonstrat- 
ed a  skill  In  public  affairs  and  a  skUl  In  man- 
agement" <R.  44ff). 

Harry  A.  Wlimle:  "I  understand  It  has  been 
alleged  that  he  Is  domineering  and  difficult 
to  work  with.  As  I  say,  my  only  experience 
In  working  with  him  was  on  this  board  of 
consviltants.  There  he  was  far  from  domi- 
neering or  difficult  to  work  with.  I  believe  he 
Is  an  able  organiser  and  administrator,  and 
I  beUeve  that  bis  TVA  experience  wlU  be  or 
great  value  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  "  (R.  1349.  1850). 
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Cbartoa  A.  TbgaUM:   *X>rtatBl7 
triad  to  ImprtM  hia  «i««a  or 
any  of  ua,  aad  be,  at  tli« 
cooperative    and    imprcaaed    by    vie' 
trary  to  hia  ovn  on  than  mattcm  of 
trol  of  atomic  energy"  (R.  1112) 

William  L.  Batt:  n.  want  to  teatif 
very  higb  opinioa  wblcb  tbc  bus 
tba  War  Production  Board  formed  d 
tluU'a  ability.     We  (ouni  blm  a  mai  i 
oeUent  manateaaent  pereaptlon"   i 
Fanner  Ojiiftie— nan  J.  Stamea: 
ly.  aa  a  putiltc  oOdal  I  rasard  blm  aa 
admlmatrator.   a  good   eaacutive 
ilouB  In  tbe  performance  of  bla  dut*^ 
■aan  witb  vlaton  and  character, 
reaitam"  (R.  463). 

Or.  Karl  Taylor  OonptAB:  "Mr 
I  came  to  know  aligfatiy  durtng  tb  t 
tion  of  the  Science  Adviaory  Board 
1883  and  1*34.    I  waa  very  mucb 
with  bia  ability  and  exMigy.  bia 
I  didn't  kiKMT  eoough  about  that 
ttoo  and  iU  protolama  to  have  any 
ocber  tlian  that  which  I  have  stated 
"A«  far  aa  I  knew  the  aituatioo.  my 
of    Mr.    mien  thai    waa    entirely 
And  for  a  abort  time  before  bia  aj 
aa  ChJiirman  of  thia  Atomic  Saergy 
aion  I  have  beard  a  good  deal  of 
ot  ift'.  LUienthal.     Aa  you  probabl^ 
every   little   group  of   people 
thia  thing  over  the  country  waa  bua  f 
lag  Ita  own  conunlmion,  and  I  saw 
thoee  amateur  selectioca.  and  Mr 
waa  some  place  on  every  llat  that  I 

"I  have  been  very  much  li 
the  poUdea  for  the  operation  a< 
miaaion,  aa  I  bare  beard  them 
lined   on    one    oocaaion    by    Mr 
They  aeemed  to  me  to  be  very 
tlculftrly  bla  policy  of  keeping  the 
sion  together  as  a  unit,  so  that 
continually   work   aa  a  team   on 
r»ther   than   subdividing   them   up 
acrtaa    of     individual     reaponstbllit^ 
might  lead  to  eventual  coofilct 
group"   (R.  533.  534>. 

Secretary  of  War  Robert  P 
raaponae  to  an  inquiry  from  the 
whether  he  bad  "any  difficulties 
the  TVA  managexnent  or  with  Mr 
aa  ehairman  oif  TVA 
war."  replied: 

~Ko  dtfflculttaa  at  aU.  We  had 
quent  contacts  during  the  war.  on 
war  work  carried  on  down  In  the 
I  cannot  recall  any  fiiction  at  all 
bad  eaoillent  coooeratton"  (R   TM> 

Bernard  M.  Baruch:  "The  chairman 
Commlsaion.  Mr.  Liltenthal.  I  have 
■ome  Uaac.  and  I  think  he  U  a  w 
man.    Be  la  a  man  of  prodigious 
^driving  force.    I  think  aometimea  t 
'ooncepUoo  of  hla  duty  he  drlvea 
hard:  and  aooMUmea  he  perhapa 

or    createa    miaunderstandt4i" 
bad  any  with  me 
thai  la  thoroughly  qualiltod.  a  good 
knowB  hla  aobjeet.     •     •     •    Re  hi 
knowledge  of  atomic  energy  and  Its 
tn  future,   I  stqtpoae.   aa   anybody 
would  say  he  la  a  man  of  lategrifp 
BMUi  Of  abUity.  and  I  think  a 
Mrvant"  (R.  S7.  258.  278). 

Owen  D.  Tcung:  "I  wiah  to  say 
•  man  of  clear  vision .  of  executive 
firmness  and  unqueationable  loyalt; 
a  uniqqe  poattlott  to  serve  effective  y 
position  for  which  the  Preaidcmt 
nated  him"  (R.  1814). 

John  M.  Baneock:    '^  have  seer 
mehtal  capacity,  and  ability  to  get 
dtlBcuIt  problema.     So  tar  aa  his 
with  us  have  bean  coQeoraed.  ha 
very  opea-nladod  and  very  fialr 
XM). 

L.  J.  WUban*:  "After  14  ysara' 
aa  ehatrmaa  of  tb*  Power  Board. 
at  the  Taiinmias  ▼•Uey.  aa  a 

Valley.  I  can  my  that  X  regard  him 


fire 


never       the  ftneat.  one  of  the  best,  and  one  of  the 
on       moat    capable    administrators    It    has    ever 
been  my  prlvliefre  to  know"  (R.  1511). 

Pred  C.  Schlemaaer:  "He  in  my  Judgment, 
Is  a  leader  and  administrator,  a  coordinator 
of  the  effort  of  others,  of  the  uppermoat 
flight.  He  can  and  has  furnished  inspira- 
tloo  to  others  to  do  things  thought  to  be  im- 
poaaible.  He  la  a  practical  Individual  who 
approachca  and  solves  problems  In  a  prac- 
tical manner.  He  assembles  the  fads,  eval- 
uates them,  and  then  acts  with  otiaMHBce, 
determination,  and  Inteetlnal  fortitude"  (R. 

i4a3) 

A  B.  WalthaU:  "Mr.  LUienthal  U  a  very 
eapal»le  tmstnewsman"  (R    1S28). 

8.  R.  PIniey:  *^y  obaervation  U  that  he 
has  at  all  times  been  honestly  and  sincerely 
devoted  to  carrying  out  the  policies  of  Con- 
gress es  he  coneetved  them  to  be  laid  down 
m  the  act  creating  the  TVA.  He  has  at  aU 
tinHB  been  most  i^iproacheble  and  willing  to 
sit  down  and  diacuas  thoroughly  points  upon 
which  there  might  be  differences  of  opinion" 
(R.  1532) 

Joseph  B  Lane:  "I  think  he  Is  an  extremely 
capable  administrator,  becatve  I  believe  the 
TVA  has  been  well  rtm  within  the  limits  of 
what  a  Government  agency  can  do;  %xui  tt  has 
limitations"   (R.   1483). 

Three  wttneises  took  a  contrary  position. 
Dr.  A.  X.  Morgan,  former  TVA  chairman,  who 
admitted  he  had  prejudiced  feelings  (R.  9S3) . 
Mr.  L.  B.  Belt,  Jr..  a  former  employee  on  the 
legal  staff  of  TVA  from  1935  to  1948.  who  had 
been  dismissed  on  Uie  excuse  that  a  veteran 
was  returning  (R.  556) .  and  Prank  M.  Parris. 
president.  Third  Bational  Bank,  Nashville , 
Tenn. 

Dr.  Morgan:  "As  I  worked  with  Mr.  LUien- 
thal I  found  blm  to  have  very  excellent 
abtlitiea  in  some  ways  He  bad  quick  intel- 
ligence, and  in  hancUlng  business  matters  or 
matten  of  administration,  where  bis  personal 
Interests  or  desires  were  not  Involved,  he  was 
quick  to  get  to  the  point  at  Issvie.  to  brush 
aaide  noneaaentlals.  and  I  ahould  my  was  an 
exceptionally  suitable  person  for  adminis- 
trative relationships — where  he  bad  no  con- 
trary purposes.  •  •  •  The  difficulty  that 
I  fouzKl  in  dealing  with  Mr.  LUienthal— the 
diflkrultles — were  of  two  kinds  One  arose 
out  ot  bis  personal  desire  to  be  Irresponsibly 
in  power.  I  think  I  could  have  gotten  along. 
fre.  so  far  as  thst  was  concerned.  But  I  was 
oj  known  to  the  world  as  chairman  of  the  TVA. 
trt».  ***"  repreaentations  were  made  to  the  public 
I  always  ^  ****  "^^^  •«  tbe  TVA.  which  I  considered  to 
be.  to  uae  a  short  word,  dishonest"  (R  801, 
803.  803). 

Dr.  Morgan  stated  that  his  specific  charges 
had  all  been  presented  before  a  Joint  com- 
mittee  of  the  Congress  at  the  time  of  his 
dismissal  (R.  834.  855) .     These  charges  were 
not  si.:pported  by  the  findings  of  the  Joint 
en-       committee  (R  8S5.  85«) .     Mr.  LUienthal  was 
Q0       thereafter  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  ap- 
UUen.       pointa.ent  on  the  TVA  Board  (R.  8). 
OMna^et.  ^^  Bolt:  "He  wav  not  accepted  by  Tennes- 

full       seans.    He  made  a  strenucu's  effort,  in  other 
trcapecta       words,    to    get    around.      Tennesaeans    had 
«iie.     I       never  itccepted  David  LUienthal.     He  Imme- 
and  a       diately  became  a  recluse.      He  saw  no  one 
puljltc       except  a  very  few  people  In  the  organiza- 
tion    *     *     *    he  made  a  very  pretty  speech 
before  this  committee  the  other  day  about 
democratic  principles  and  fair  play  and  due 
procass      It  was  an  excellent  statement.    Btrt 
to  my  knowledge.  Mr.  LUienthal  does  not 
praetio!^  what  he  preaches"  (R.  545,  546). 

Pranx  M.  Parris:  "I  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral attittide  of  business  and  industry  aa  I 
know  It  wUl  agree  that  Mr.  LUienthal  is  not 
the  sort  of  man  who  could  best  serve  the  In- 
taa  ha«n       terests  of  the  United  States  as  Chairman  of 
(R.       the  Atcmic  Energy  Commission.    Such  feel- 
ing  is   based  prlmarUy  on   Mr.  LUienthal's 
e^perlanee      general  reputation  for  contentiousneas  and 
a  native       arbitrariness  In   his   administration  of  the 
TstuMasee  VaUey  Authority,  on  the  record  of 
the  TVA  as  a  harbor  for  Communists  and 
IS  one  of      Communist  sympathisers,  and  as  an  agency 
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that  tends  to  ride  roughshod  over  local  ten- 
timent  of  the  people  brought  under  its  con- 
trol. 

"I  believe  that  if  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
TVA  under  Mr.  LUienthal's  management  had 
been  to  serve  rather  than  to  regtUate,  a  far 
better  relationship  would  have  existed  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  region  and  the  Au- 
thOTlty"  (R.  1074.  1075). 


AS  TO  Ma.  LnjarTBAL's  atti- 

TOBB   TOWABD   nOVAR    aMBLantOB 

The  question  was  raised  whether  Mr.  LUien- 
thal will  foster  private  enterprise  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
the  statute.  This  point  was  not  erplored  to 
any  great  extent  in  the  hearings.  In  addition 
to  Mr.  LlUenthal's  own  testimony,  statements 
were  made  by  some  witnaaaes  on  the  subject 
which  are  fairly  represented  by  the  foUowlng 
excerpts: 

Charles  A.  Thomas:  "Certainly  he  never 
tried  to  Impress  his  views  or  arguments  on 
any  of  us  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  was  very 
cooperative  and  Imprfsanrl  by  views  contrary 
to  his  own  on  these  matters  of  the  control  of 
atflsnic  energy. 

"I  give  my  judgment  on  my  whole  ac- 
quaintance with  the  man.  his  statements,  bis 
attitude  entirely.  I  think  I  can  Ulustrate 
that  point,  becauae  in  our  reitort  we  made  it. 
I  think,  very  dear  to  a  cat  <iul  reader  that 
th««  must  be  an  opportunity  for  Industry 
to  liave  a  role  in  this  new  devetopmcnt.  be- 
cauae  we  feel  that  with  taidustry,  universities 
and  Government  together,  we  wUl  have  a 
three-horae  team. 

"Vow.  Mr.  LUienthal  subscribed  to  that 
point  of  view  repeatedly.  Therefore,  I  an- 
swer your  last  question  by  saying  that  in  my 
oplDlon  of  htm.  my  opinion  is  based  not  only 
upon  his  verbiage,  but  his  attitude  and  bis 
conduct"  (B.  4IS). 

Harry  A.  Winne:  "I  believe  It  has  t>een 
argued  that  the  United  States  proposal  In- 
volves too  much  Interference  with  our  nor- 
mal eeoQoiny.  We  recognlBcd  the  danger  of 
this  and  did  our  beet,  and  when  I  say  'our 
best'  that  Includes  Mr.  LUienthal,  because 
he  was  in  entire  acoordance  with  us  every 
step  of  the  way  through  this  report :  To  keep 
thla  influence  to  a  minimum"  (R.  1345). 

Joseph  H.  Lane:  "I  think  that  everything 
that  has  been  done  there  has  been  done  with 
an  attempt  to  foster  private  Industry,  and 
I  think  they  have  been  most  cooperative  with 
the  Valley"  (R.  1481). 

L.  J.  WUholte:  "Further,  as  a  businessman 
I  have  found  him  extremely  understanding 
and  sympathetic  with  the  strxiggles  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  with  the  efforts  of  men  and 
women  in  their  business  ventures  to  suc- 
ceed" (R.  1511). 

Mr.  Bolt  suted  that  Mr.  LUienthal  sang  a 
"hymn  of  hate"  against  the  private  power 
companies  (R.  545) .  This  was  the  only  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary. 

THS  TS3TIMORT   AS  TO   MB.  ULIKMTHAL'B 
LOTALTT 

Statements  of  witnesses  on  the  question 
Of  Mr.  LUienthal's  loyalty  are  set  forth  below: 

Congressman  Stames:  "There  was  not  one 
sclntUla  of  legal  or  credible  testimony  that 
would  support  a  statement  or  a  charge  that 
Mr.  LUienthal  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  active  in  its  councUs,  or 
sympathetic  with  its  program"  (R.  481). 

Dr.  Conant  stated  he  had  not  the  slightest 
"doubt  of  Mr.  LUtenthal's  loyalty"  (R.  293). 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush:  "Mr.  LUienthal  I  have 
known  for  about  15  years.  I  regard  him  as  a 
great  American,  and  I  am  proud  that  he  Is 
my  friend.  •  •  •  He  has  ably  demon- 
strated that  he  is  a  great  American  and  a 
loyal  one.  •  •  •  I  have  absolutely  no 
qiiallilcatlon  In  my  belief  In  this  man's  sin- 
cerity, his  integrity  ot  character,  and  his  pa- 
triotism and  loyalty  to  the  Dnfted  SUtes  of 
America  and  Its  tautltatlons  and  public"  (R. 
447,  448,  504). 
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The  Reverend  Thomas  K.  O'ConneU:  "The 
Catholic  Committee  of  the  South  believes 
that  the  eminent  qualifications  of  Mr.  LUien- 
thal which  brought  such  great  success  to  the 
TVA  and  such  a  bright  new  outlook  to  so 
many  people  of  the  South  are  exactly  thoae 
needed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
energy  Commission"  (R.  1089,  1070). 

Bishop  E.  H.  Hughes:  "As  for  this  com- 
munistic business.  I  know  of  nothing  in  what 
David  LUienthal  has  «Titten  or  said  that  can 
with  fairness  be  Interpreted  as  an  offense 
against  our  country's  theory  of  democracy 
•  •  •  when  President  Truman  announced 
his  commission.  I  felt  that  he  was  acting 
wisely  and  broadly;  and  when  I  knew  that 
David  E.  LUienthal  had  been  nominated  as 
chairman,  my  nonpartisan  and  noncom- 
muntstlc  mind  and  heart  rejoiced"  (R.  1239. 
1240). 

Bernard  Baruch:  "I  would  not  say  that  he 
was  friendly  to  the  communistic  cause.  Sena- 
tor, from  what  I  have  seen  of  him"  (R.  278) . 

Owen  D.  Young:  "I  wish  to  say  that  be  Is  a 
man  of  clear  vision,  of  executive  abUity, 
of  firmness  and  xmqueetionable  loyalty"  (R. 
1814). 

Harry  A.  Winne:  "I  understand  LUienthal 
is  accused  of  communistic  leanings.  Cer- 
tainly I  saw  nothing  in  his  conduct  in  our 
work  on  this  committee  that  gave  any  Indi- 
cation at  all  of  any  liking  for  communism 
or  anything  apivoaching  It"  (R.  1349). 

Charles  A.  Thomas:  "During  that  3- 
month  period  I  came  to  admire  the  man. 
And  I  feel  that  as  far  as  the  charges  are  con- 
cerned that  have  been  made  against  him  as 
to  Communist  leanings,  I  saw  nothing  of 
that  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  Mr. 
LUienthal's  views  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual are  quite  contrary  to  any  arguments 
that  he  Is  a  Communist,  or  has  communistic 
leanings'"  (R.  1412,  1413). 

Fred  C.  Schlemmer:  "He  has  no  glorified 
concepts  of  fanciful  uplift.  He  is  not  a  'do- 
gooder',  nor  is  he  a  Socialist,  as  I  understand 
socialism  to  be.  He  believes  Inherently  In 
the  individual.  To  say  that  he  is  an 
appeaser  of  any  foreign  country  is  beyond 
my  Imagination  to  believe.  I  have  heard  too 
many  expressions  from  him  Indicating  his 
high  degree  of  Americanism  and  his  belief 
of  the  principles  of  our  Republic  to  believe 
any  such  innuendo"  (R.  1493). 

Henry  Fowler:  "I  unqualifiedly  would  sup- 
port the  observations  xh&t  have  l>een  made 
before  this  committee:  That  he  is  an  ex- 
tremely able  and  in  my  judgment  an  ex- 
tremely loyal  American"  (R.  781). 

The  only  statement  directly  implicating 
Mr.  LUienthal  to  the  contrary  is  found  in  a 
letter  of  Judge  Asa  K.  Owen  introduced  by 
Senator  McKellar. 

The  letter  In  part  stated:  "When  we  had 
him  here  In  Wisconsin,  I.  for  one.  became 
convinced  of  his  Red  leanings.  I  never  met 
him,  and  never  had  any  dealings  with  him 
but  so  frequently  read  of  his  views,  expressed 
in  the  State  press,  that  I  was  convinced 
that  he  was  unsotmd  and  unsafe"  (R.  212). 

Mrs.  Worrell,  of  the  Woman's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  stated :  "We 
are  here  to  oppose  the  appointment  of  David 
E.  LUienthal  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  of  any  other  man  against  whom 
the  finger  of  suspicion  has  been  or  can  be 
pointed"  (R.  1766). 

OTHEI    EVIDENCE    BEAXINO    INDIKXCTLT    ON    MX. 
LILIENTHAL'S   LOTALTT 

No  Witnesses  were  produced  who  testified 
that  Mr.  LUienthal  Is  a  Communist,  nor  were 
any  excerpts  from  his  voluminous  writings 
Introduced  to  support  such  a  suggestion. 
All  of  the  testimony  bearing  on  this  issue 
elicited  from  pec^le  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  Mr.  LUienthal  was  expressly 
to  the  contrary  as  was  his  own  categorical 
denial. 

Senator  McKxllax,  however,  sought  to  show 
that  the  TVA  under  Mr.  LUienthal  employed 
Communists  who  had  a  strong  Influence  In 


the  personnel  and  other  policies  of  that 
agency  and  that  Mr.  LUienthal  was  sympa- 
thetic to  Russia  and  Communist  dominated 
groups.  This  charge  was  never  seriously 
urged  in  all  the  prior  congressional  hearings 
Involving  the  administration  of  the  TVA. 
its  appropriations,  or  Mr.  LUienthal's  con- 
firmation to  positions  In  the  TVA.  Such 
testimony  bears  only  indirectly  on  the  issue 
of  Mr.  LUienthal's  own  beliefs.  It  wiU  now 
be  considered. 

ilttifude  toward  Russia 

The  charge  was  made  again  by  Senator 
McKcLLAX  that  Mr.  LUienthal  U  friendly  to 
Russia,  the  Inference  being  that  he  wUl  give 
atomic  secrets  to  Russia.  Direct  testimony 
on  this  Issue  follows: 

"Senator  McKxllax.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
you  feel  exceedingly  friendly  to  Russia,  do 
you  not? 

"Mr.  Ln.ixNTHAL.  I  have  the  greatest  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  for  the  Russian  people,  and 
not  in  order  to  be  confirmed  to  this  post 
or  any  other  would  I  utter  irresponsible 
expressions  of  hatred  against  the  people  of 
Russia. 

"I  say  'sympathy  for  them,'  because  I  think 
they  are  going  down  a  road  of  governmental 
Institutions  which  is  the  road,  the  historical 
road,  of  tyranny.  And  I  have  nothing  but 
the  moat  profound  sympathy  for  those  peo- 
ple who  are  caught  In  that  web  of  tjrranny. 

"Senator  McKellak.  Well,  do  you  admire 
the  Russian  Government,  the  present  form 
of  the  Russian  Government? 

"Mr.  LiLiENTHAL.  I  havc  already  expressed 
my  profound  disagreement  with  the  funda- 
mental human  principles  of  that  form  of 
government. 

"Senator  McKellax.  Agreement,  did  you 
say? 

"Mr.  LtLiENTHAL.  Disagreement. 

"Senator  McKellab.  I  misunderstood  you" 
(R.  348). 

Mr.  LUienthal's  statement  is  supported  by 
other  testimony  concerning  his  beliefs  al- 
ready reviewed  and  by  a  significant  conver- 
sation which  be  bad  prior  to  his  nomina- 
tion as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission with  Chester  I.  Barnard,  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and 
member  of  the  State  Department's  Board  of 
Consultants  on  Control  of  Atomic  Energy. 
Mr.  Barnard  testified  to  a  conversation  which 
took  place  In  January  1946,  as  follows: 

"I  then  said  to  Mr.  LUienthal:  'What  I  am 
afraid  of  is  that  the  atomic  bomb  will  destroy 
the  liberties  of  the  American  people;  that 
it  cannot  be  controlled  except  by  a  totali- 
tarian regime.'  He  then  said  to  me,  with 
the  utmost  vehemence.  'If  it  requires  a 
totalitarian  regime  to  control  atomic  energy 
and  the  atomic  bomb,  I  hope  one  drops  on 
me  and  my  family.  I  do  not  want  to  live, 
and  I  want  no  descendants  of  mine  to  Uve, 
In  a  totalitarian  society'  "  (R.  10C9) . 

The  record  also  shows  that  Mr.  LUienthal 
was  never  in  Russia  (R.  303 ) ,  has  never  had 
correspondence  with  Premier  Stalin  or  any 
Russian  commissar  (R.  346).  The  evidence 
does  show  that  certain  Russian  movies,  the 
nature  of  which  were  not  disclosed,  were 
exhibited  at  TVA  (R.  1083)  and  that  on  one 
occasion  during  the  war  Mr.  LUienthal  had 
some  contact  with  the  Soviet  Purchasing 
Commission  In  connection  with  the  trans- 
mittal of  engineering  data  to  Russia,  act- 
ing at  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stettlnius,  Lend- 
Lease  Administrator  (R.  343).  As  far  as  the 
international  atomic  energy  policy  Is  con- 
cerned, the  record  discloses  that  Russia  op- 
poses the  Acheson-Lillenthal  Report  on 
Atomic  Energy  (R.  736,  747)  and  that  Mr. 
LUienthal  endorses  the  political  implementa- 
tion of  the  report  represented  by  Mr.  Ba^ 
ruch's  provisions  for  maintaining  the  veto. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  LUienthal  testified: 
"I  am  In  full,  complete,  and  100-percent 
agreement  with  the  American  proposal,  now 
known  as  the  Baruch-Austln  proposal"  (R. 
44). 


THE  XMPLOTMXNT  OF  COMMrmsTS  TN  TVA 

Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare 
It  was  established  that  Mr.  LUienthal 
along  with  several  hundred  other  persons. 
Including  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  sponsored  a 
convention  of  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.« 
\n  1940  (R.  375). 

An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  estah- 
llsh  that  this  organization  was  a  Commu- 
nist front  organisation.  The  record  shows 
that  the  conference  was  promoted  by  Dr. 
Frank  P.  Graham,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  Mr.  L.  J.  WUhoite. 
a  Chattanooga  ice  cream  manufacturer  (R. 
376). 

Congressman  Stames.  former  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Dies  committee  stated  that  that 
committee  never  ofBcially  found  the  organi- 
zation to  be  a  Communist  front  organiza- 
tion (R.  489).    Re  further  testified: 

"Unquestionably  there  were  Communists 
In  that  movement.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  But  at  the  same  time  there  were  many 
of  the  finest  citizens  of  your  section  of  the 
country  and  mine  and  all  over  the  country, 
who  took  an  active  part  at  one  time  whom 
we  can't  questicm  aa  to  their  Americanism" 
(R.  469). 

The  record  establishes  that  Mr.  LUienthal 
never  attended  any  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion (R.  377). 

Senator  McKellab  asserted  throughout  the 
hearings  that  there  were  from  55  to  65  Com- 
munists employed  In  the  TVA.  This  charge 
was  never  substantiated. 

The  record  shows  that  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  TVA  personnel  was  conducted  by 
the  Dies  committee  in  1940.  An  undercover 
Investigator  for  that  committee  was  sent  to 
the  TVA  area  and  after  he  had  gathered 
evidence,  hearings  were  held  at  Chattanooga 
and  in  Washington. 

Congressman  Stames,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Dies  committee  was  responsible  for  this  in- 
quiry. His  Investigation  established  that 
there  were  approximately  55  Commtmists 
residing  in  the  "Tennessee  Valley  area  but  only 
a  few  of  these  persons  were  employed  by  the 
TVA.  Congressman  Stames  testified  that 
"legal  and  credible  testimony"  established 
that  there  were  three  Communists  employed 
by  TVA  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  (R. 
459)  in  1C40.  Two  of  these  were  clerks  and 
the  other  a  stenographer  (R.  460) .  The  Dies 
committee  seized  written  reports  prepared 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  The  secretary's 
most  optimistic  reports  Indicated  that 
there  were  seven  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  employed  by  the  TVA  3  years  prior 
to  the  investigation  in  1937  (R.  480).  Mr. 
Starnes  further  testified:  "With  all  the  em- 
phasis ht  my  command  I  want  to  say  that 
at  no  time  during  the  course  of  this  Investi- 
gation was  there  a  charge  that  Mr.  LiUenthal 
was  a  member  of  the  Commxinlst  Party,  had 
particiiwted  In  its  activities,  or  was  sym- 
pathetic with  Its  program.  The  same  can  ' 
be  said  of  •  •  •  every  other  man  in  high 
responsible,  administrative,  or  policy-making 
positions"  (R.  462).  On  the  basis  of  this 
testimony  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Senator  McKellab  based  his  accusations 
upon  evidence  relating  to  the  number  of 
Communists  In  the  entire  Tennessee  Valley 
area,  overlooking  the  fact  that  only  three  of 
these  Communists  In  1940  were  employed  by 
the  TVA. 

As  far  as  Mr.  LUienthal's  responslbUity  for 
employment  of  Communists  in  TVA  is  con- 
cerned, the  evidence  shows  that  TVA  regu- 
larly had  from  13.000  to  18.000  persons  on  ita 
staff  (R.  829).  and  that  during  the  period 
that  Mr.  LUienthal  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  TVA  there  were  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  reason  of  personnel  turn -over  (R. 
991 ) .  As  a  member  of  the  TVA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Mr.  LUienthal  was  not  generaUy  con- 
svUted  concerning  employment,  particularly 
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of  elolcal'  and  ■tcongraphle  penooori  (R. 
Sgt).  This  wa  Mt  to  ■ubordinnte  <  IBeers. 
ICr.  LiUwitlkal  was  interesUd  in  the  ei  nploy 
Bcnt  ot  Mtt«ta  k«y  perwonel  (R.  11 1.  Mo 
k»y  ■iiliilnftt  I*  ■bown  to  have  been  i  Com- 
nmnlst  or  *jnnpath«Uc  to  communi^oi  (R. 
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Wben  the  findings  of  the  Ot< 
«er«  turcU^t  to  the  attention  of 
Board,  bcailncs  ««r«  baid  with  re»pect 
tmaa  Intftvldyala  namad  by  the 
aa  ruiiiMWlita     Ona  rsalgncd.  one 
WtT-  for  disloyalty  and  the  third 
a  Mr.  Bart,  was  retained  on  tiie  TV'A 
{tL  4tt).    Tha  evidence  shows  that  1 
Jotnad  tba  Coounimlst  Party  at  the 
and  voluntarily  resigned  at  the  age 
•  mooths  prior  to  the  Otea  tnvcstigatiofi 
ha  baeame  disillusioned  at  the  time 
RlMaian   Pact  with   Hitler    (PWR.  49 
Bart  occupied  a  minor  clerical  poslUc^ 
fMber  was  a  prcfeasor  at  Vanderbllt 
gUf    (PWR.    39)       It    waai    decided 
Clapp.  chief  of  TVA  personnel,  that 
ataould  be  retained,  that  he  was  a 
Idealistic  youngster"   (R.  331).     Mr. 
thai   does   not   recall    this   decision 
brought  to  his  attention  but  it 
•ome  to  the  TVA  Board  (R.  331).     h 
autuequentlT    was   drafted    Into   the 
forees  and  la  no  longer  with  tba 
ll«a). 

Ib  a«lditicn  to  the  three  TVA 
apacMad    by    the   EHes   committee 
McKiraa  sought  to  prove  that  otb^r 
employees  were,  at  dilTerent  times, 
of  the  Ccmmunlst  Party  or  fellow 
Two  of  the  witnesaes  called  for 
pcse — Meaara    Snalth  and   B^It— basetl 
taatimony  upon  the  Information 
the    Hart    letter,    dlacuaaed    belo 
916:    R.  619.  630)       Their   testimony 
quently  has  no  mora  probauva 
the  letter  itself. 

The  other  wltneeaes — Mrs  Parrte 
Hams  and   Mr.  Comer — named  vartolis 
cn-p'-oyees   whom    they   considered 
Dtats   (R    IGm   R.   1771:   R.  502) 
DaaMa  did  not  agree  among  th<>ms«  I 
who  ware  and  who  were  not  Comr  i 
None  <a  the  wltneaaes  Implicated  Mr 
thai  In  any  way:  one  Epeciflcally  sta 
M-   Lllienthal  had  no  knowledge  cf 
tivltles  of  such  Communtyts  as  they 
there  were  In  TVA  (R    1775)      In 
testimony   of   these   witnesses 
with  the  testimony  which  they  gavi 
the  Dies  committee  In   1940.  as  a 
which  that  committee  concluded 
the  three  employees  already 

of  the  Communist  Party, 
their  testimony  at  the  Dies 
tee    hearing,    former    Congressman 
stated  at  this  hearting: 

"Much  of  the  testimony  was  whol 
•ay     A  lot  of  it.  It  was  apfMirent  to 
casual  obsarver.  was  hearsay  and 
wounded  and   piqued   feeliivgs.  on 
band,  and  sulfe  between  the  two 
ganizaUons   on    the   other"    (R.   456 1 
taatimony  before  the  Atomic  Kner^ 
Mlaiioa  «aa  not  substantially 

Cooaklarablw  testimony  was  taken 
tng  the  loyalty  of  oaa  former  TVA  e 
Mr.  Herbert  Marks,  now  general 
tba  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
of   Mr.   Uiienthal.     In   view   at  hU 
poaatioD  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
wholly  falla  to  support  the  charge 
to  a  Ooaumotiat  or  has  Communist 
tblca.    HU  loyalty  Is  cerUfled  in  the 
terns  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Hon.  JfOxn  Lord  03rtaB.  Ool.  Walk( 
with  all  of  whom  he  worked  on  el' 
and  by  PhUlp  D.  Reed,  cbalrman  of 
of  General  Blecutc:  Donald  Nelaon, 
Society    Independent    Motion 
ducers:  WUIlara  L.  Batt.  president, 
dnstrles:  Bmeat  Kantfer.  formerly 
dent  Ford  Motor  Oo.;  C.  H. 
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Tl«e  prerdent,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co: 
Amory  Hajghton.  president  of  C(»iiing  Glass 
Co..  and  ethers  faralUar  with  his  work  and 
beliefs  (R  689,  769.  762,  763). 

Other  evidence  Introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 
K"'*»  pointing  to  communistic  activities  In 
tba  TVA  (orwlsted  of  a  statement  by  a  Dlaa 
coinmltte«-  investigator  that  copies  of  the 
Dally  Woricer  were  distributed  to  certain  TVA 
employees  This  was  based  upon  his  observa- 
tion through  Geld  glasses  from  a  room  across 
the  street  frtHn  TVA  offices  (R.  1118).  There 
^£j  also  evidence  that  Russian  motion  pic- 
tures wer»;  shown  In  the  TVA  auditorium 
(R.  1083).  Finally,  there  is  the  evidence  rep- 
resented by  the  so-called  Hart  letter.  The 
facts  as  t-j  this  letter  are  in  sharp  dispute 
and  wUl  be  reviewed  separately. 

TKX   BAKT    LETTCa 

The  so-called  Hart  letter  is  a  mimeo- 
graphed copy  of  a  missing  photostat  of  a 
missing  original  that  is  represented  to  have 
been  a  letter  dated  January  31.  1989.  writ- 
ten by  Henry  C.  Hart,  then  a  clerical  em- 
ployee of  the  TVA.  to  Robert  HaU.  Identified 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.  (letter  appears  at  R.  367). 
The  letter  describes  a  successful  Communist 
plot  to  oui.t  James  L.  Smith  from  his  position 
as  chief  ol  the  TVA  central  files.  Smith  was 
dismissed  from  his  position  after  a  hearing 
on  complaint  of  a  TVA  union  shop  committee 
(PWR  59) .  The  work  of  various  minor  TVA 
employees,  who  are  called  comrades.  Is 
described  In  the  letter  and  the  letter  men- 
tions the  ccoperaticn  of  another  comrade 
whose  name  will  not  be  mentioned  because 
of  the  bifh  position  he  occupies. 

Two  qu<»tion8  are  presented:  Flrat,  is  the 
letter  genuine;  and,  second,  are  the  facts 
recited  in  the  letter  true  or  false?  Mr.  Hart 
has  readily  admitted  he  had  been  a  Com- 
munist earlier  (R.  1173.  1200).  but  has  cate- 
gorically and  consistently  denied  writing  or 
signing  the  letter  (R.  1185).  Substantial 
evidence  ^vas  presented  indicating  that  the 
facts  recited  in  the  letter,  whatever  Its  au- 
thenticity are  inaccurate  (R.  166  et  seq.. 
1193  et  se^q  ,  PWR  49),  Testimony  concern- 
Ins  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  will  be  con- 
sidered here.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  therp  Is  no  evidence  from  any  witness 
Menttfyln;  the  name  of  the  comrade  In  high 
position  mentioned  In  the  letter,  and  that 
there  Is  no  evidence  establishing  that  Mr. 
Lllienthal  had  knowledge  of  the  Communist 
plot  deacr  bed  (assuming  It  to  have  existed), 
participated  In  It.  or  gave  It  stipport  and 
•salstance  Mr.  Lllienthal  does  not  recall  ever 
having  sw-n  the  Hart  letter  (R.  367). 

The  genuineness  of  the  Hart  letter  Is 
sharply  disputed  and  complete  proof  that 
Hart  wrott  such  a  letter  was  completely  lack- 
ing. The  testimony  of  witnesses  supporting 
the  letter  was  In  several  respects  discredited. 
Mr.  Barker  testified  that  he  discovered  the 
letter  on  April  9.  1940.  when.  In  his  capacity 
aa  an  investigator  of  the  Dies  committee,  he 
made  a  raid  with  a  Birmingham  police  detec- 
tive name<l  Ollte  Osborne  on  the  Communist 
Party  headquarters  In  that  city  (R.  960). 
Barker  arrived  In  Birmingham  on  April  9  and 
got  the  keys  to  the  Communist  headquarters 
from  Osborne,  who  had  taken  thera  from  the 
person  of  a  man  who  had  been  found  by 
Oabome  In  the  party  ofllces  to  which  he 
forced  enti-y.  and  who  was  then  placed  In  the 
Birmingham  ]a;l  when  he  refused  to  answer 
Barker's  and  Osborne's  questions  (R.  1091- 
96,  960) .  Barker  was  conducting  an  Investi- 
gation into  TVA  personnel  for  the  Dies  com- 
mittee (R.  1088).  He  testified  that  he  per- 
sonally foiand  the  letter  In  the  files  at  the 
Communist  Party  headquarters:  that  he 
caused  two  photostat  copies  of  the  letter  to 
be  made  along  with  a  number  of  other  docu- 
ments, and  returned  the  originals  to  the 
Communist  Party  fllea  (R.  1096).  Oabome 
eonflrmed  this  testimony  (R.  9€0). 

The  original  of  the  Hart  letter  was  not  pro- 
duced at  the  eaoflnnatton  bearlnfB  and  Ita 


absence  is  not  accounted  for.  It  was  not  sub- 
penaed.  The  only  copy  of  the  Hart  letter 
made  available  at  the  hearings  was  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  mimeographed  copy  of  one  of 
the  photostats  prepared  under  the  circum- 
stances lioted  above.  Neither  of  the  photo- 
atat  copies  was  produced  before  the  confir- 
mation hearings,  and  the  absence  of  the 
photostats  was  not  accounted  for.  Thus  the 
Hart  letter  purports  to  be  a  mimeographed 
copy  of  a  photostat  of  an  original,  and  neith- 
er the  photostat  nor  the  original  was  pro- 
duced. There  is  no  explanation  as  to  why 
mimeographed  copies  of  the  letter  were  pre- 
pared, by  whom  they  were  prepared,  or  hew 
they  got  Into  the  Diea  committee  files. 

The  mimeographed  copy,  of  course,  con- 
tains only  a  typewritten  signature.  There 
was  no  prool  of  any  kind  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  signature  on  the  original  or  the 
photostat  from  which  the  mimeographed 
copy  ptirported  to  have  been  made.  Barker 
testified  that  he  never  compared  the  signa- 
ture on  the  original  or  the  photostat  with 
Hart's  signature  (R.  1110).  There  is  some 
discrepancy  In  the  evidence  as  to  whether 
the  signature  on  the  letter  was  H;nry  C. 
Hart  or  Thomas  E.  Hart,  Jr.,  the  former 
being  Hart's  true  name,  the  latter  being  the 
name  of  an  unidentified  person  (R.  975.  1192) . 
Barker  testified  that  one  photostat  copy 
of  the  Hart  letter  was  given  to  Osborne  at 
the  time  the  letter  was  seized  (PWR.  500, 
561,  579;  R.  1100,  1140),  but  this  Osborne 
denies  (R.  963).  Barker  stated  that  the 
other  copy  was  delivered  to  Congressman 
Dies  and  that  he  dt.«cussed  it  with  him  (R. 
1101).  Congressman  Dies  does  not  recall 
ever  having  seen  the  letter  (R.  1735).  and 
Mr.  Stripling,  technically  in  charge  of  evi- 
dence In  the  Dies  committee  files,  testified 
that  he  never  saw  the  letter  in  original  or 
photostat  form  ( R.  998 ) .  Osborne's  testi- 
mony that  he  subsequently  talked  to  Dies 
and  Stripling  about  the  letter  when  they 
were  together  In  a  Birmingham  hotel  (R. 
965).  l8  denied  by  Stripling,  who  stated  he 
was  never  In  Birmingham  with  Congressman 
Dies  (R.  997). 

Barker  was  engaged  upon  an  investigation 
of  Communist  activities  In  the  TVA  and  the 
letter.  If  genuine.  Is  Incriminating.  It  was 
never  produced  at  the  subsequent  hearings 
involving  TVA  personnel  (R.  488.  1110.  1132). 
Its  existence  was  not  known  to  Congressman 
Stames.  conducting  the  Investigation,  and 
none  of  the  witnesses,  including  Hart  or 
the  other  Individuals  mentioned  In  the  let- 
ter, were  ever  questioned  concerning  It  (R. 
466.  495,  488.  1193).  Barker  explained  that 
this  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  letter 
had  been  Illegally  seised  and  that  Congress- 
man Dies  did  not  wish  It  used  or  even  dis- 
closed to  other  members  of  thr  committee 
(R.  ll(}6-9.  1144) .  It  would  have  been  possi- 
ble to  question  witnesses  concerning  the 
substance  of  the  letter  without  revealing 
Its  Illegal  seizure,  but  this  was  not  done 
(PWR  3).  Congressman  Dies'  denial  that  he 
ever  saw  the  letter  is  not  conststoit  with 
Barker's  statement.  A  witness  also  testified 
that  Mr.  Dies  told  him  that  the  fact  the 
letter  was  seized  illegally  "would  have  no 
bearing  on  using  it.  because  half  the  sttifl  we 
had  used  was  gotten  Ulegally"  (R.  1756) . 

The  letter  was  first  made  public  by  the 
Knoxville  Journal  on  June  27.  1943  (R.  1187). 
Barker  testified  that  he  did  not  give  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  the  Knoxville  Journal  (R. 
1159-A).  Two  representatives  of  the  Knox- 
ville Journal  state  that  Barker  gave  them  a 
mimeographed  copy  of  the  letter  from  which 
the  article  was  prepared  (R.  1751).  It  was 
established  that  Barker  was  In  Knoxville 
shortly  before  the  letter  was  made  public  and 
that  he  had  the  Dies  committee  files  with 
him  (R  1158.  1751).  Sometime  later  an- 
other paper  in  Tennessee  published  the  text 
of  the  letter  stating  that  Its  existence  htd 
been  established  In  Washington  through  Mr. 
Stripling,  of  the  Dies  cammittet  (B.  1188). 
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Mr.  Stripling  states  he  did  not  authorize  the 
publication  of  the  letter  or  admit  its  exist- 
ence, and  that  he  was  out  of  town  at  the 
time  he  was  supposed  to  ha'/e  talked  by 
telephone  from  Washington  with  the  news- 
paper in  question  (PWR  1000). 

When  the  letter  was  first  made  public  In 
the  Knoxville  Journal.  Hart,  who  was  then 
an  employee  of  the  TVA.  submitted  through 
TVA  channels  to  Congressman  Dies  a  de- 
tailed af&davit  which  stated,  among  other 
things,  "I  never  wrote  or  signed  such  a  let- 
ter. If  such  a  letter  does  exist  signed  with 
my  name,  it  Is  a  forgery."  (Rl  187-1191 ) .  In 
the  affidavit  and  in  subsequent  testimony. 
Hart  disclcksed  a  number  of  circximstances 
tending  to  indicate  that  he  could  not  have 
written  the  letter  in  question.  His  state- 
ments under  this  heading  are  plausible  and 
supported  by  testimony  of  Mr.  Clapp  and 
others  concerned  in  the  Smith  case  who 
point  to  other  reasons  for  Smith's  dismissal 
(PWR  59).  Smith  never  referred  to  the  al- 
leged Communist  plot  against  him  In  any  of 
the  protracted  hearings  before  the  TVA  pre- 
ceding his  dismissal  (PWR  357).  The  testi- 
mony of  the  post-office  box  holder  for  the 
box  given  as  the  return  address  on  the  letter 
denied  that  Hart  had  access  to  the  box  or 
used  it  for  correspondence,  and  Hart  denied 
knowing  the  owner  ol  the  box  (R.  1185). 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Hart  wrote  any 
letters  to  Hall.  Hart  further  stated  that  by 
January  1939  he  had  resigned  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  (R.  1181).  A  Mrs.  Partis,  of 
a  Fountain  City  garbage  disposal  company, 
testified  that  Hart  was  still  a  memlier  of  the 
party  at  this  time.  Her  testimony  does  not 
Indicate  on  what  basis  this  assertion  Is  made 
(R.  1628). 

WTTNXSSXS  TXSnmWG  IN  StTPPORT  OF 
CONFIKMATION 

(In  the  order  In  which  they  appeared  before 
the  committee! 

John  M.  Hancock.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Part- 
ner, L?hman  Bros.;  director,  various  large 
corporations;  associated  with  B.  M.  Baruch 
on  atomic-energy  plans. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch.  New  York,  N.  Y.  In- 
dusUialtst  and  financier;  United  States  rep- 
resentative to  United  Nations  on  atomic- 
energy  control. 

Dr.  James  Bryan  Conant.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
President,  Harvard  University;  special  con- 
sultant on  Manhattan  district  project. 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  Washington,  D.  C. 
President,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington; 
director.  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment; chairman.  Joint  Research  and 
Development  Board  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Congressman  Joe  Stames.  Guntersville, 
Ala.,  former  Member  of  Congress,  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District,  Alabama;  member 
throughout  Its  existence.  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Dr.  Karl  Taylor  Compton,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
President.  Massachusetu  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Evaluation  Board,  atomic-bomb  tests. 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  Washington.  D.  C.  Prac- 
ticing attorney,  former  attorney.  TVA  staff. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson.  Washington,  D. 
C.  Secretary  of  War. 

Chester  I.  Barnard,  Newark,  N.  J..  President, 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.;  member. 
State  Department  Board  of  Consultants  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  O'Connell,  Richmond.  Va. 
Past  president.  Catholic  Committee  of  the 
South. 

Bishop  X.  H.  Hughes,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Senior  bishop.  Methodist  Chiuch;  formerly 
president.  De  Pauw  University. 

Harry  A.  Wlnne.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Vlca 
president  In  charge  of  engineering  policy. 
General  Electric  Co.;  member.  Board  of  Con- 
sultants, State  Department  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Charles  A.  Thomas,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Vlca 
president  In  charge  of  research  and  develop- 
ment,   Monsanto    Chemical    Co.;    member, 


State  Department  Bocurd  of  Consultants  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Barrett  C.  Shelton,  Decattu*.  Ala.  Pub- 
lisher. Decatur  Dally  News. 

R.  W.  Bishop.  Guntersville,  Ala. 

Louis  A.  Eckl,  Florence,  Ala.  Editor,  Flor- 
ence (Ala.)  Times  and  Trl-Clties  Dally. 

H.  E.  Monroe.  Huntsvllle,  Ala.  President. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Thomas  McCroskey,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Re- 
tired farmer. 

Joseph  H.  Lane,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
President,  Cavalier  Corp. 

Fred  C.  Schlemmer,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Peerless  Wooley  Mills. 

L.  J.  Wilholte.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  South- 
em  Dairies.  Inc. 

George  H.  Wright.  Sweetwater,  Tenn.  Vlca 
president.  Tennessee  Retail  Hardware  Dealers 
Association. 

A.  E.  Walthall,  Athens,  Tenn.  Athens 
Rolling  Mill  and  Taylor  Implement  Manufac- 
turing Co. 

S.  R.  Finley,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  General 
superintendent.  Electric  Power  Board  of 
Chattanooga. 

William  L.  Batt.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Presi- 
dent. SKF  Industries,  former  Vice  Chairman, 
WPB. 

WTTNESSES    TESTirTINO    IN     OPPOSFTION     TO 
CONrOtMATION 

(In  the  order  in  which  they  appeared  before 
the  committee) 

L.  T.  Bolt.  Jr.,  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Practicing 
attorney,  formerly  attorney,  TVA  staff. 

Jack  Comer,  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Practicing 
attorney,  former  TVA  mimeograph  operator. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan.  Yellow  Springs.  Ohio. 
Former  chairman.  TVA,  retired. 

Agnes  Waters,  Washington.  D.  C.  '  House- 
wife. 

James  L.  Smith,  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Former 
Chief.  TVA  Central  Files  Section. 

Prank  M.  Farris,  Nashville.  Tenn.  Presi- 
dent. Third  National  Bank. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hopkins  Worrell.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  Woman's  Patriotic  Conference  on 
National  Defense. 


The  Budget  Mystery 


For  public  works?  For  conservation?  For 
law  enforcement?  The  public  does  not  know 
the  answers  to  these  questions.  Neither  doaa 
the  great  majority  of  Members  of  Congreaa. 
And  if  the  budget  committees  themselves 
know  the  answers,  they  have  tbua  far  kept 
them  secret. 

'  The  new  rules  under  which  the  budget 
committees  are  now  operating  (as  the  result 
of  reforms  in  congressional  procedure  which 
were  adopted  at  the  last  session )  direct  theaa 
committees  "to  meet  at  the  beginning  of 
each  regular  session  of  Congress  and  after 
study  and  consultation,  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  budget  recommendations  of  the 
President,  report  to  their  respective  Bouses 
a  legislative  budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  including  the  estimated  over-all  Fed- 
eral receipts  and  expenditures  for  such  year." 
Desjiite  these  explicit  Instructions,  all  we 
have  had  thus  far  has  been  the  over-all 
figures,  and  not  the  legislative  budget  on 
which  these  figures  are.  or  should  be,  based. 
There  has  been  no  legislative  budget.  So  far 
as  the  public  record  Is  concerned,  a  blind- 
folded Congress  is  picking  figures  from  a  hat. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  5  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19) .  1947 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "'The  Budget  Mystery,"  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THZ     BtTOCET     MT8TEST 

The  Senate  has  now  voted  to  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  four  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  The  House  of  Representatives  holds 
out-  for  Its  own  proposed  cut  of  six  billion. 
The  matter  now  goes  to  conference.  But 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  whole 
congressional  handling  of  this  Important 
question  Is  that  there  has  been  no  authori- 
tative public  statement  thus  far  from  any 
quarter  as  to  how  either  the  four  and  a 
half  billion  cut  or  the  six  billion  cut  would 
be  achieved.  By  how  much.  If  at  all.  Is  it 
proposed  to  cut  expenditures  for  national 
defense?  How  about  the  so-called  interna- 
tional budget?  Is  anything  coming  off  tha 
Prasldent's   estimates   for   veteraua'   relief? 


NoBUBAtton  of  David  E.  Lilicntkal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HQN.  CHARLES  W.  TOBET 

OF  NTW  HAMPSHtSX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATV8 

Wednesday.  March  5  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  very  timely 
editorial  entitled  "A  Question  of  Confi- 
dence,"  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  March  3,  having  to  do  with 
the  Lllienthal  appointment,  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  The  editorial  contains 
much  food  for  thought,  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  fellow  Senators  as  they  ap- 
proach consideration  of  Mr.  Lilienthal's 
nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  QUESTION  or  CONTTOKNC« 

We  hear  from  several  sides  opponents  of 
the  Lllienthal  aopointment  saying  that  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission should  go  to  somebody  else  who 
can  conunand  the  confidence  of  everybody. 
United  public  support  for  any  nominee  to 
such  sn  important  office  is  highly  desirable. 
But  it  Is  not  the  only  question  to  be  con- 
sidered. And  It  is  something  some  of  the 
best  public  servants  have  had  to  win  after 
they  took  office. 

That  has  been  true  of  course  with  several 
PresidenU.  and  some  did  not  even  have  a 
popular  majority.  It  was  true  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hughes — if  strong  opposition  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  be  taken  as  indicating  lack  of  con- 
fidence. He  was  confirmed  In  1930  only  after 
a  bitter  fight  and  with  26  votes  against  him. 
The  Senate  battle  over  nomination  of  Louis 
D.  Brandeis  to  the  Supreme  Court  waa 
similar. 

Moreover,  this  business  of  confidence  cuts 
both  ways.  How  far  should  Congress  go  in 
destroying  pubUc  confidence?  William  L. 
Batt,  able  and  respected  business  leader, 
made  a  pertinent  point  when  he  declared 
that  such  attacks  aa  have  been  heaped  on 
Mr.  Lllienthal  threaten  to  tuidermlne  tha 
morale  of  the  clvU  service.  He  spoke  ot 
"great  numbers  of  public  servants  who 
literally  have  had  their  hearta  broken"  and 
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of 
dkgust" 


tai*e  retired  beeauM  of  the  mbuac  u  d  ot>- 
^f^i^M  encoontrrcd  tc  Oovernment  wo  k. 
Aloi^  tb«  ume  Unc  hi  the  •tatemrnt 
Dr  Kirl  T.  Campion,  vlio  reports 
versai  feeling  of  dtslUuslonment  and 
among  nuclear  iclenUata  orer  the  attatka  on 
Mr  Lillentiial.  He  declares  that  the  e  It  a 
Bbarta^e  of  aanp^M^t  men  to  cai  ry  on 
atocatc  iJei«lii|—  iil  that  most  of  tho  le  vbo 
bave  (taycd  In  Oovemment  aervicc  bai  e  dona 
•o  tiom  a  aenac  a<  duty  and  will  etth  r  quit 
U  the  anU-Lollenthai  eai  apaicn 


campLifn 


there  has  bacn  such  a 
•rkdCBt  from  the  fact  that  when  be 
BfO^^nated  aa  heart  of  TVA  be  was 
aaaAiMed    in    the   Senate   by    a   vote ; 
And  «hen  President  Truman  named 
the  work  be  baa  bean  conducung 
iUm  as  Chief  of  the  Atomic  Bnerf  r 
waa  general  scclatm 
at  tha  ofBca  is  not  the  basis  tor 
Moat  of   t  seems  to  come 
calculated  effort  to  destroy  public 
In  an  able  and  loyal  oActal.     How 
ABHlea  go  In  that  direction  and 
•a  eOactive  public  service? 
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G«TenineBt  Spea£iif  and  Dairy 


*riccs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK  3 


oe 


HON.  E.  H.  KOORE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IW  Tmt  SBMATl  or  TH«  UHITKD  *TATM 

Wedmesdat.  March  5  (leaislatice 


Wednetdav.  Febmanf  UK  li47 


Mr    MOORE.     Mr.   PrwJdent. 


onanlmous  consent  to  have  pru  ted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rcccbb  thret  edito- 
rials from  the  Daily  OkJahomin.  the 
flrst  entitled  'Spending  Inu«inary 
Money";  the  second,  A  Strange  Incon- 
sistency": and.  the  third.  "Moijkejrln* 
With  Dairy  Prtcca." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rlais  were  ortlered  to  hs  printed  in  the 
RcccRP.  85  follows: 

amnuHo  msamAaT  Mowrr 

Will  the  Onltad  Statca  have  a  total  jiational 
Income  of  $167  OOOOCO  000  in  1»4«?  Hobody 
knows  for  sure,  but  Patrick  Ueury  spc  te  wise 


ly  when  he  said  that  past  experlenc  t 
best  lamp  whereby  footsteps  may  be 
So  let's  lock  St  the  record 

Qucting  Senator  Btio's  official  redort.  the 
Oklabom<*  Pobllc  Expenditures  Council 
poinU  out  thst  Prsaldent  Trtunan's  atlmate 
ct  tnjOO.OOO.OOO  tax  receipts  for  IMS  Is  baaed 
vpea  a  hypothetical  •  1 87 .000  000.000  latlonal 
Ineemc  The  PraMdent  asks  for  137.  iOO.OOl), 
000  for  the  budsat.  snd  spparanUy  bU 
^l«m  la  baasd  mort  upon  whst  he  th  nks  the 
mtflM  aao  pay  by  •qucvxuig  out  evei  y 
Ma  eent.  rather  than  upon  aettisl  feeds  of 
foacrumant. 

out 
•brink 
IXICO.OOS.  the  tax  oolleettoos  would 
to  only  mMOjOOO.OOO.  so.  tn  the  fscr 
would  still  be  eonslderad  proapertty,  i  od  with 
uxad  to  the  bled-whlte  I  ntt  for 
ne  fcuearnment.  we  wuuM  st  til  hava 
S  fMkIt  nf  fiA..'0Ji)O04M0  tor  that  ]  sar. 

qUMllou  !■! 


uf  lavinc  a 


iha 
Can  wa  ba  rt«aaf»ahly 
aaUoaal  incooM  of  rraa  a*  M«afe  m  •^M.OOO. 
«t0.ooo  in  IMtt 

In  IMS.  UM  MMMi  haam  y—»  if  tar  Um 
rirai  World  War.  Um  luial  nsituitaJ 
was  lltJMMO  UUO     Wa  Have  ito  m  srt  pf«< 
aueiivf  lahd  Umm  UI  \9tf^  U)  !••«  Mi  •t*^' 


day  of 


I   ask 


Is  the 
guided. 


that  If 
o  aiM.- 
amount 
of  what 


sion  has  washed  away  several  billion  duilars' 
worth  cf  soil  since  thea.  and  that  is  our  bealc 
wealth.  Our  mineral  wealth,  according  to 
New  Dealer  Harold  Ickea,  has  been  uemen- 
dourly  depleted  since  1&29. 

In  1931  Uie  national  income  slumped  to 
154.431.000,000.  and  in  1933  to  #12,280,00:, 000. 
or  about  one-fourth  of  the  fljUre  upon  a  hlch 
Mr.  Truman  bases  his  optimistic  lina^^lnings. 
In  1038.  when  thingi  bagan  to  look  ccm- 
paratively  healthy  again,  the  natlcnal  In- 
come was  oniy  •64,134.0C0,OOO.  In  1940,  when 
th3  Eurcpssn  war  was  on  in  full  fury  snd 
our  Industrial  production  was  called  upcn 
for  munitions  snd  supplies  In  vast  volume, 
the  national  Income  was  only  •T7.lM.OOr,CO0. 
In  that  yeai-  we  really  had  s  boom  Not  a 
healthy  one,  baeauaa  war  booms  sre  never 
h;althy.  but  a  boom  neverthelee;.  Yet  the 
figure  was  less  han  half  of  what  Mr  Truman 
Is  talking  siwut. 

Been  If  wu  disregard  the  foregoing  flgures, 
which  we  annot  safdy  do,  we  mtatt  lacog- 
niaa  that  heavy  taxation  Is  sn  ln«t:tanent 
IMtxluclng  pjveirty.  It  Is  a  dead  drag  on  all 
Industry  and  prosperity.  There  Is  no  logic, 
common  sense,  or  precedent  that  justifies  the 
enormous  budget.  | 

A  liiasMca  iMoo<raiBT««CT  i 

In  a  geni?ral  and  yet  definite  *ray.  the 
element  In  the  national  government  which 
UMleta  upon  a  huia  §oMmmental  spendirg 
pKsnun  is  the  aauM  daasent  that  is  con- 
tinuaHy  removing  large  sections  of  otir 
taxing  base  from  the  tax  rolls. 

This  is  noticeably  true  with  regard  to  TVA 
and  similar  power  projects,  which  are  grant- 
ed large  Immunities  from  taxation.  In  com- 
petUlon  witii  private  enterprise,  and  also 
with  regard  to  certain  cooperatives,  which 
c^l  thcm&e'.ves  "farmers'  organizations"  to 
get  under  tlie  law. 

The  two  claaras  of  industry,  which  make  it 
more  and  more  dUDcult  for  private  entcrp.lse 
to  carry  lu  shjure  of  the  general  tax  load, 
are  favored  by  the  lavlah  spenders.  So  the 
matter  of  Federal  solvency  is  belEg  cut  down 
from  both  encis— by  exuavagant  spending 
and  by  reducing  the  tax  base. 

MOSOCCTIMB  WITH  OSIXT  PmiCtS 

Price  supports  for  dairy  products  are  a 
hef.dfiCbe  to  the  Ooverruncnt.  Alreacly  a 
support  for  dry  milk  powder  has  been  an- 
nounced, and  next  will  probably  be  a  floor 
under  butter.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  An- 
derson fears  a  milk  shortage. 

Undoubtedly  the  milk  producers  have  had 
a  hard  time  making  both  ends  meet,  but 
Indications  are  that  Government  Baankeylac 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  on  many 
fronts  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  d«B- 
cuity  Under  such  monkeying,  no  economic 
problem  ever  stays  solved. 


There  bein«  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcois, 

as  follows : 

AifxaiCAMa  hu. 

nCHT   HUHPeil)  THOtTSAHO   Zt'B 

(By  Daniel  A  Poling) 

England's  labor  shortsge,  her  Idle  coal 
mines,  and  silent  Industries  again  remind  us 
that  in  the  D?  camps  of  lurcpe  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  eager  workers  walUng  to  go  to 
work 

In  a  remarksbte  letter.  Jacob  Billlkopf  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  800.000  men.  wom- 
en, and  children  are  now  confined  in  tbeee 
camps  It  may  su-prise  you.  as  it  did  me.  to 
know  that  nearly  600.000  of  these  are  Cbns- 
tisns.  Bight  now  Prance  refuses  to  return 
600.000  war  prisoners  that  the  American  Army 
captured,  because  France  needs  the  man- 
power. Our  own  Department  of  Latxir  re- 
ports crucUl  shortages  of  agricultural  acd 
construction  workers,  ss  well  as  domestic 
help.  The  Department  tells  us  that  the 
shortage  In  the  West  Is  severe  enough  to 
vacate  farms 

Dr.  Karl  O.  Harrison,  former  Comml6stoner 
of  Immigration,  one  of  the  wisest  of  our  pub- 
lic servants,  b?  .  opened  a  campaign  to  per^ 
mlt  400.000  of  the  diaplaced  to  enter  the 
United  States  during  the  next  4  years.  Bven 
this  number  would  not  fill  the  regular  un- 
used quotas  of  war  years  but  Dr.  Harrison 
aSrms  that  they  wcu  d  relieve  the  shortage 
of  farm  labor  and  domestic  help.  Equally 
Important  Is  the  fact  that  admitting  them 
would  relieve  a  sociai  pressure  as  dangerous 
'to  us  ss  to  Europe — and  stirely  there  Is  some- 
thing more. 

Here  is  a  human  problem  sc<  poignant  that 
the  heart  of  the  world  can  hardly  contain  it. 
But  while  the  innocent  cry  to  heaven,  thtis 
far  only  heaven  seems  to  hsve  beard.  The 
hands  ol  the  Nazis  are  red  with  blocd  but 
regarding  the  fate  of  these  COO.COO  our  hands 
are  idie.  We  have  given  bread  and  shelter 
(behind  wire  and  barricades)  but  unless  we 
do  more  are  shall  pass  on  to  our  children  a 
sin  of  neglect  thst  will  hinder  and  hurt  un- 
born generations. 


Eifht  Hu^rMl  HmmmI  DP'i 

EXTENSION  OP  ROIARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCS  J.  MYERS 

or  raMwtTtvAiiiA 
IN  THl  SBtAn  OF  THl  UNITTO  9TATI8 

WednMrfaif.  March  f  (legUlatitte  dan  of 
Wedncsdau,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  MYIRA.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanlinoua  conaent  to  hsve  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  th«  Rbcoro  sn  arttcls 
entitled  "light  Hundred  Thouiand 
DP*»"  by  Daniel  A,  PoUni,  from  tht 
PhUadclphis  BuUeUa  of  MsroU  I,  1947. 


Role  of  United  States  m  Wkmicf  the 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ORXCCN 

IN  THE  8BNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  5  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesdait.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  three  editorials  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  February 
28.  1847. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Scienca  Monitor  of  Ptb« 

ruary  M.  1947) 

How  Fas  in  a  Ocnkration? 

Rave  you  raad  The  Troubled  Outlook  of 
the  Hour  In  a  neighboring  eolumnT  Does  It 
sound  both  familiar  and  tiroelyf  It  waa 
written  37  ysan  ago  by  the  latr  Fmf  Stephen 
Leaooek,  sn  able  Khoinr  In  the  field  of  po« 
tittrat  economy  (althoiifh  mora  widely  known 
through  his  •pare<tims  humorous  writlnis), 
Tbi  psmg*  ooBMi  ttum  ths  ftnt  ehaptar 
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of  his  book.  The  Unsolved  Riddle  of  Social 
Justice.  And  that  title  should  be  as  chal- 
lenging today  as  it  was  in  1920. 

Looking  back  over  the  intervening  yean. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Professor  Lea- 
cock  thought  then  that  the  choice  lay  be- 
tween socialism  and  capitalism:  that  through 
socialism  (he  envisioned  the  Marxist,  Rus- 
sian kind)  runs  the  path  to  slavery:  that 
the  only  workable  solution  In  the  world  to- 
day lies  in  a  social-minded — not  a  social- 
istic— free-enterprise  democracy.  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  realize  that  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made. 

But,  having  taken  this  much  intfi  accotut, 
wa  are  back  where  we  i>egan:  The  picture 
riofwaor  Leacock  sketched  a  generation  ago 
applies  specifically,  disturbingly,  accusingly 
today. 

What  has  America  done  and  failed  to  do 
that  history  should  seem  to  come  full  circle 
back  to  the  riddles  and  frustrations  of  a 
quarter  century  past?  Why  should  strike 
again  be  following  upon  strike?  Why  should 
the  wage-price,  price-wage  spiral  have  us 
asking  again.  Is  It  wealth  or  is  It  poverty? 
Why  should  the  gulf  between  the  palace 
and  the  slum  still  yawn  so  omnlously  when 
the  capacity  to  produce  since  Professor  Lea- 
cock  wrote  has  probably  more  than  doubled? 
What  could  America  have  been  doing  In  the 
years  since  1920  so  that  it  might  not  now  be 
seeing  fierce  eyes  over  the  rim  of  the  Russian 
horiaon?" 

History  does  not  repeat  itself— completely, 
absolutely.  But  when  a  Nation  can  see  so 
close  a  parallel  between  the  pressing  prob- 
lems— and  the  background  of  those  prob- 
lems—of Its  present  and  Its  past,  it  is  time 
to  do  some  heart-searching. 

America  still  has  democracy— in  some  ways, 
more.  America  still  has  free  enterprise — 
tainted  somewhat  with  giantism  and  monop- 
oly, to  be  sure,  but  not  with  outright  social- 
ism. How  much  soclal-mindedness  is  It 
practicing?  How  much  is  It  willing  to  tem- 
per acquUltlveness  and  drive  with  more 
awareness  of  one  community  and  one  world? 
Perhaps  in  these  last  two  questions  lies  the 
key. 

[From    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 
February  28,  1947) 

PiuHTUte  roa  awb  Wnmnw  na  Pbacs 

DOWN  THK  mSOLB  OF  THS  SOAO 

(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 

It's  good  to  be  back  in  the  United  States 
after  5  weeks  in  the  Orient.  I  want  to  tell 
you  the  most  significant  thing  I  saw  on  the 
trip.  It  was  not  in  "tokyo,  nor  in  Korea,  nor 
in  China,  nor  in  the  Philippines.  It  was  last 
Monday  afternoon,  at  the  Fairfield  Airport.  In 
California.  It  was  a  sign,  reading:  "Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  2.400  air  miles." 

The  fact  that  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  coasU  there  is  a  Nation  spanning 
■  over  2,400  miles— a  nation  with  a  standard  of 
living  and  an  economic  and  political  power 
and  civilisation  and  a  way  of  life  and  an  out- 
look on  the  world  which  Is  ours— that  was 
the  most  significant  fact  I  observed. 

The  richness  and  luxury  and  comfort  of 
America  compared  to  the  Orient  are,  of 
course,  very  striking.  But  these  things  ars 
not  very  Important— not  a  very  good  guar- 
anty of  permanent  values.  It's  well  to  re* 
member  that  the  Orient  had  such  richness 
and  luxury  long  before  we  had  it.  In  Japan 
and  China  they  produced  glowing  silks  and 
delicate  lacquers  and  exqutsits  china  snd 
carvings  whsn  America  was  a  howling  wilder* 
nsss  snd  our  anoastors  in  ths  Brttsh  Isles  or 
northern  Europe  were  In  the  dripping  foresU 
painting  thtmselvu  blus.  Tst  tbssa  rlob 
fitments  of  elvillaatlon  passed  away. 

It  Is  important  thst  we  preserve  whst  Um 
In  those  a,400  miles  between  Fairfield  snd 
Wsihinitoa.    It  Is  impurtsnt  thst  wbst  liM 


in  those  2,400  miles  does  its  part  to  extend 
and  to  preserve  dvUlzation  in  the  world. 
The  world  cannot  long  exist  both  slave  and 
free.  America  has  a  great  historic  oppor- 
ttmity  to  save  itself  by  saving  its  fellow  man. 
I  do  not  return  to  tell  you  that  Uncle  Sam 
must  always  he  Uncle  Santa.  I  simply  point 
out  that  our  welfare  is  Inseparable  from  the 
welfare  of  others,  and  that  beyond  our  har- 
den tonight  are  millions  upon  millions  of 
otir  brothers,  men  and  women  and  children, 
who  do  not  enjoy  what  we  have  In  these 
2.400  miles  and  whose  standards  and  outlook 
must  be  brought  to  share  in  what  is  right 
and  good  and  sound  in  what  we  have.  We 
must  not  seek  to  Impose  our  pattern  rigidly 
upon  others.  What  we  must  share  is  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  a  pattern  for  these  na- 
tions and  peoples.  In  that  way  we  will  fulfill 
and  safeguard  ovtr  own  destiny. 

The  needs  of  our  brother  men  are  very 
urgent  tonight.  Herl>ert  Hoover  returned  to 
the  White  House  today  i.nd  told  President 
Truman  that  conditions  all  over  Europe  are 
the  worst  in  50  years.  "Everybody  is  cold  In 
northern  and  central  Europe,"  the  former 
President  said.  "Germany  must  be  permitted 
to  develop  manufacturing  industries  for  ex- 
ports." said  Mr.  Hoover.  When  he  was  asked 
If  the  development  of  such  Industry  m:ght 
not  Involve  Imperialistic  dangers  Mr.  Hoover 
said:  "There  is  no  imperialism  left  there 
now." 

He  added  that  the  proposals  for  develc^ng 
manufacturing  would  deal  with  light  indus- 
tries to  help  Germany  to  become  self-sup- 
porting. He  said  American  taxpayers  are  now 
footing  the  relief  bill  and  Indicated  they  still 
will  have  to  carry  the  burden  until  Germany 
Is  put  on  a  more  self-sustaining  basis.  Mr. 
Hoover  said  Americans  and  British  in  their 
respective  occupation  zones  are  working  ami- 
ably together  and  doing  a  good  Job.  He  added 
that  if  people  here  could  see  them  working 
In  rooms  at  near-zero  temperatures  their 
efforts  would  be  appreciated  more. 

In  Washington,  the  Federal  tax  structure 
continue.s  to  hang  In  the  balance.  The  Sen- 
ate's cut  In  the  House  sponsored  economy 
from  16,000.000.000  to  $4,500,000,000  was  de- 
layed while  freshman  Senator  Knowlakd's 
proposal  to  earmark  $3,000,000,000  of  the 
saving  for  payments  on  the  national  debt  was 
considered.  Senatw  Knowland's  plan  puts 
added  pressure  on  the  House,  which  went 
all  out  for  cuts  In  taxation  without  much 
pro\'tslon  for  debt  reduction  or  a  balanced 
budget.  However,  the  Senate's  action  seems 
to  Indicate  that  a  compromise  Is  certain — a 
compromise.  It  is  likely,  that  will  not  cut  so 
deeply  into  national-defense  expenditures  as 
the  House  bill  threatened  to  do. 

Having  Just  seen  a  great  deal  of  national- 
defense  activities  in  the  Pacific,  I  can  wel- 
come the  Senate  desires  not  to  cut  too 
-  deeply.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  ways 
In  which  the  armed  services  could  save 
money.  There  are  still  a  great  many  dupli- 
cated facilities.  I  fiew  to  Korea  and  back  on 
the  Army's  Air  Transport  Command.  Al- 
most an  Identical  service  is  maintained  by 
Naval  Air  Transport.  Sometimes  we  landed 
on  the  same  small  island,  on  parallel  fields 
a  few  hundred  yards  apart,  yet  with  Identical 
and  superfluoui  facil.ttei.  This  may  be  an 
sxtrsme  instance  of  duplication,  but  any- 
body who  knows  Army  and  Navy  knows 
that  a  good  deal  of  economy  can  be  atuined 
if  there  Is  a  strong  snough  deslrs  to  do  it. 
Having  said  this  much,  I  rsvsrt  to  my 
former  conclusion  that  only  reasoned  econo- 
mies, not  much  below  the  $11,000,000,000  al- 
located by  President  Truman,  should  go  for 
national  defense.  Particularly  there  should 
b«  no  serloui  cuts  In  oocupstlon  cosu,  either 
In  Japan  or  Germany.  These  ooeupatlon 
easts  are  among  the  beat  Investments  for 
insurance— insuranos  against  (utura  wars, 
insuranct  in  dsmocraoy,    I  can  aasura  you 


that  theee  Investments  are  paying  good  divi- 
dends In  Japan.  Accc»dlng  to  the  evidence, 
the  return  will  be  longer  In  coming  in  Ger- 
many, but  the  investment  is  Just  as  essential. 
America  must  keep  right  on  fighting  for  the 
peace — and  winning  the  peace. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
February  28,  1947 1 

Thx  Tboubleo  Ootlook  or  thk  Hocb 

These  are  troubled  times.  As  the  echoes 
of  the  war  die  away,  the  sound  of  a  new 
conflict  rises  on  our  ears.  All  the  WCM-Id  Is 
filled  with  industrial  unrest.  Strike  follows 
upon  strike. 

The  laborer  wlU  not  work  hseawss  the  pay 
is  too  low  and  the  hours  are  too  long.  The 
producer  cannot  employ  him  becatise  the 
wage  Is  too  high  and  the  hours  are  too  short. 
If  the  high  a-age  is  paid  and  the  sliort  hours 
are  granted,  then  the  price  of  the  thing  msde. 
so  it  seems,  rises  higher  still.  Even  the  high 
wages  will  not  buy  it.  The  process  appar- 
ently moves  In  a  circle,  with  no  cessation  to 
it.  The  Increased  wages  seem  only  to  aggra- 
vate the  Increasing  prices. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  it?  Is  it  weslth  or 
is  it  poverty? 

Worse  portents  appear.  Over  the  rim  of 
the  Russian  horizon  are  seen  the  fierce  eye* 
and  the  unshorn  face  of  the  real  and  un- 
doubted Bolshevik,  waving  his  red  flag.  Vast 
areas  of  what  was  a  fertile  populated  world 
are  overwhelmed  In  ehaoa.  Over  Btissis  there 
lies  a  great  darlmess,  spresding  omhioualy 
westward  Into  central  Europe. 

All  over  the  world  the  just  claims  of  or- 
ganized labor  are  intermingled  with  the 
underground  conspiracy  of  social  revolution. 
The  public  mind  is  confused.  To  some  minds 
the  demand  for  law  and  order  overwhelms 
all  other  thoughts.  To  others  the  fierce  de- 
sire for  social  Justice  obliterates  all  fear  of  a 
general  catastrophe. 

Riches  and  poverty  Jostls  one  snother  on 
our  streets.  The  palace  is  the  neighbor  of 
the  slum.  An  acquired  Indifference  to  the 
ills  of  others  is  the  price  at  which  we  live. 
We  feed  well  while  others  starve.  We  make 
fast  the  doors  of  our  lighted  houses  against 
the  Indigent  and  the  hungry.  What  else 
can  we  do?  If  we  shelter  one,  wlutt  is  that? 
And  if  we  try  to  shelter  all,  we  are  oureeiveB 
shelterless. 

The  essential  contrast  lies  between  the 
vastly  Increased  power  of  production  and  its 
apparent  Inability  to  satisfy  for  all  hiunanlty 
the  most  elementary  human  wants. 

But  the  contrast  thus  presented  Is  one 
that  has  acquired  a  new  meaning  In  the  sge 
in  which  we  live.  The  poverty  of  earlier  days 
was  the  outcome  of  the  insufficiency  of 
human  labor  to  meet  the  primal  needs  of 
human  kind.  It  is  not  so  now.  We  live  In 
an  age  that  is  at  best  about  a  century  and 
a  half  old— the  age  of  machinery  and  power. 
Never  was  there  a  moment  in  which  there 
was  greater  need  for  sane  and  serious 
thought.  If  we  do  not  mend  the  machine, 
there  are  forces  moving  in  the  world  that 
will  break  it. 

While  sdmltttng  all  the  shortcomings  snd 
the  injustices  of  the  regime  under  which  we 
have  lived,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are 
able  to  see  a  short  and  single  remedy.  Many 
people  when  prsssnted  with  the  arguments 
above  would  settle  It  at  once  with  the  word 
"soclalUm."  Here,  they  say,  is  ths  Unme- 
diats  and  natural  remedy.  I  confess  at  ths 
outset,  and  shall  develop  laUr,  that  I  cannot 
view  It  so.  Socialism  Is  a  mere  beautiful 
dream,  possible  only  for  the  angels.  Ths  at- 
tempt to  sstsbllsh  It  would  hurl  us  over  ths 
abyss.    Our  present  lot  is  sad,  but  the  frying 

Cn  is  at  least  better  than  the  fire,     (ttepbaa 
acock,  In  the  Unsulved  BIddls  of 
Justice.  1»W.) 
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I  a»k  that  the  enUre  artlcJe  by 
Id  the  Appendix. 
^  There  belnir  no  objection,  the 
waft  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Wauujmton  Callimo 

(By  Marquto  CbtkU) 

■xacvmrs-LaBiBLATtvt  vTAtntA^ 

Vaderlrlng  ntne-tentlM  of  tb* 
and  eonlllct  tn  Waablngton  today  t* 
tml.   paramount    fact    th«t    almost 
apeakt  about  or  tbUika  about.     It  li 
as  tlun]«h  a  deliberate  roncpiracy 
peawnt  ua  trom  conatdartnc  it. 

When  the  two  coroHary  powers 
and  loflalaUTe.  are  dlTided  betweer 
Ing    parties,    the    machine    of 
atalla     Thla  baa  happened  again 
and  again.    Trt  we  regUter  a  kind  of 
and  burt  surprise  that  all  Is  not 
and  pt ogress  on  the  Potomac. 

In  the  landslide  of  lut  November 
publicans  won  majorities  In  botb 
Coocrass      If  the   Presidency   bad 
Wrnrn.  a  Republican  would  be  in 
Bouae  today. 

Mr.  Truman  la  doing  the  very  best 
But   tinder   the   division   of   po^ 
threatened  with  defeat  on  almost 
And  hU  defeat  la  our  defeat,  since 
Is  inaction  and  delay  at  a  tl 
swift  <ieclslon8  art  abaolutely 

The  eontrorersy  over  the 
David  Ultonthal  U  only  one  example 
the  division  means.    It  happens,  for 
ot  reasons,  to  be  a  conspicuous  esai 
one  has  raised  any  serious  questlo  i 
Ullenthal's  ability  or  his  eaclency. 
the  savage  pcraonal  anlmiis  of  aged 
Kcmnra  McKnxAi.  you  cannot 
conelaBlon  that  the  oppoaltloo  to 
li  almoet  wholly  political. 

It  to  intextded  to  embarraaa  the 
But  at  the  same  time  it  to 
whole  Nation.    And  as  the  atomic 
have    made    abundantly    clear,    tbi 
atomic  encigy  project  to  rapMHy 
tor  want  of  leadership  and  dlrectloi 

With  a  BepubUean  In  the  White 
either  Gov.  Thomas  K.   Dewey   or 
Robert  A.  Taft,  to  name  two 
billUcs — LIUanthal  would  never 
appointed  Oiatrman  d  the  Atomli 
Commission.    A  Republican  Prcsldei  it 
have  appointed  a  man  acceptable  to 
pu:>Ucan  ouOorlUea.  and  after  a 
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Rrf    thf  riKmlnae  vkmM  Hn  MMl  Ml* 
If4l 

■n»to  to  ntt%  •  matter  »t  ih#  wtrhsdaMW  rt( 
party  or  the  other  The  nMuatiMii  was 
In  IMI  and  IMt  Thstt  Nerbert 
nmmf  ««•  dttief  iMeuiiva  and  ih«  Uemm 
ffats  had  raiitured  tanlrbl  uf  lh«  M<Mlit, 
That.  (tNi.  was  a  tima  rnr  awift  and  aura  df> 
•toti>lts  Ths  Dem«.rrats,  h»»wsvrr  Wora  e»Ul 
lo  malts  political  mpnal  at  Mr  H'MMer'i  •«« 
penes  They  used  iha  lartim  rif  a  matador 
with  a  bull. 

Mr  Nrwivtr  never  develnped  a  rnmpr»hen> 
alve  pr<i«ram  for  rheeklng  th*  haadloni  dt« 
pr»Miinn  Ns  dung  tn  the  belier  that  ii  must 
sr>m#how  eure  Itself  with  as  little  Govern* 
mrrit  intervenilon  as  poaaltole.  The  Reeon- 
Btrurtioti  Ptnanre  Corporation,  to  thnre  tip 
the  banks  nnd  the  rstlrDads.  was  slKiut  the 
erient  of  Mr.  Hoover's  willlngneas  to  resort 
to  Government  Intervention. 

But  It  Is  obvious  that  if  he  had  had  tbe 
■Mat  perfect  program  In  the  world,  handed 
down  from  heaven  on  tablets  of  gold,  tbs 
DMnorratic  House  wciuld  have  riddled  It  or 
thrown  It  out  entirely.  They  dldat  want 
the  Republican  President  to  sttceeed.  Be- 
catiaa  they  wanted  to  come  tn  p^mer  after  a 
loag,  Man  period  out  of  ofhee.  they  set  out 
to  destroy  Mr.  Boover  and  they  v««y  nearly 


Those  were  I  years  tbe  locusts  consumed. 
Industry  slowly  ground  to  a  standstill.  The 
toll  of  sufTerirg.  fear,  taseevrtty.  was  IncaU 
eulable.  Finally  it  was  too  late  for  the 
aMderate  measures  thst  might  have  checked 
the  decline  toward  dtoaster. 

Americans  today  have  a  clearer  understand- 
Inc  of  the  importance  of  the  dectoions  taken 
by  government.  Tbey  are  Ukelv  to  be  less 
patient  with  the  tactics  of  obstruction  torn. 
If  the  Republicans  perstot  In  those  tactics. 
they  can  throw  away  the  victory  that  seemed 
so  surely  in  tbelr  grasp  last  November. 
While  it  seemed  inconceivable  on  November  6. 
It  Is  not  impoealble  for  Mr.  Truman  to  be 
reelected. 

But  that  will  be  no  solution  for  the  stale- 
matea  that  have  occurred,  on  the  average. 
In  1  out  of  every  3  years.  There  can  be 
no  solution  so  long  as  most  of  tis  seem  to 
prefer  to  ignore  the  source  of  tbe  trouble. 
It  lies  lo  the  rigidity  of  our  system  of  nxed 
elections,  and  the  Irony  to  that  the  only 
measure  with  a  chance  of  passage  at  this 
aesalon  of  Congresa  would  make  It  more 
rigid — limiting  the  Presidency  to  two  terms. 

The  Government  machine  needs  a  thorough 
overhauling  to  bring  it  up  to  date  with  the 
power  age.  Meanwhile,  the  men  in  the  en- 
glneer'a  cab  who  are  contending  for  author- 
ity get  the  blame. 


Estoata,  Labria,  aa4  Uthnaiiia 


ro\  tine 


BZTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MADII 
IN  THS  8BHATE  OP  TEX  UNITKD  8TATBS 

Wedne^datf.  March  5  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  state- 
ment dated  July  23.  1940.  enUUed  "The 
Basic  Policy  Declaration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States"  regarding 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  a  state- 
ment, under  date  of  October  12,  1946,  by 
the  Honorable  Carroll  Reece.  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
which  was  the  basis  of  a  statement  by 


myieif  Hi  thH(  limg;  ind  •  further  «iai«* 
mant  by  the  llunorablg  Carruli  Hpw, 
utidar  d*i«  of  ribrvNtfy  it.  \H1,  dealini 
with  lilihutnla. 

'I  hvrt  being  no  otoiteUon.  iha  dacUtfa- 
Uon  of  policy  and  NtAi«m»nt«  wrra  or* 
dartMl  to  b*  printod  in  Utg  Hiourb.  m 
follow*; 

(frtMn  the  Departmeni  of  ttate  Bulleiln  of 

July  97,  1B40I 

TM8  lAaie  roLict  nctAaATioM  or  nta  eov* 

aaNMKMT  or  tni  vnnn  ait ktm 

JobT  n,  IMO, 

Dunng  thsse  past  few  days  tbe  detlous 
proeiMei  whsrsunder  the  polttleal  tndepeod* 
•Age  and  territorial  Integrity  of  the  three 
small  Baltic  Mrpuhlica— Batonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania-  were  to  be  dallberauiy  annlhl* 
laled  by  one  of  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bors, have  been  rapidly  drawing  to  their  oon« 
elusion. 

Prom  ths  day  when  the  peoplea  of  these 
republics  nrtt  gataed  tbelr  independent  and 
democratic  form  el  government,  the  people 
of  the  United  BUias  have  watched  their  ad- 
mirable progress  in  sslf-govcmment  with 
deep  and  sympathetic  Interest. 

The  policy  of  thto  Government  Is  unl* 
versally  known. 

The  people  of  the  tJnlted  States  are  op- 
posed to  predatory  aeuvltles.  no  matter 
whether  thev  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of 
force  or  by  tbe  threat  of  force. 

llMy  are  Ittcwlse  opposed  to  any  form  of 
Intervention  on  the  part  of  one  state,  how- 
ever  powerful.  In  the  domestic  concerns  of 
any  otber  sovereif^n  state,  however  weak. 

These  principles  constitute  the  very  foun- 
dations upon  which  the  existing  relationship 
between  the  21  sovereign  republics  of  the 
New  World  rests. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  stand 
by  these  principles,  because  of  the  convic- 
tion oi  the  American  people  that  unleaa  the 
doctrine  in  which  these  principles  are  In- 
herent once  again  governs  the  relations  be- 
tween nations,  the  rule  of  reason,  of  justice 
and  of  law— In  other  words,  the  basis  of  mod- 
ern civilization  Itself — cannot  be  preserved. 


STAITMKNT    ST    CAKBOU.    SnCS.    CHAmiAN     OF 
TKB     SBFtnLICAN     MATIONAL     OOaCMrnXC 

OCTOBXB  la,  1940. 

As  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  I  believe  that  peace  to  be  perma- 
nent mtut  be  baaed  on  tbe  principles  of  Jus- 
tice and  right  enunciated  In  the  Atlantic 
Chart  »«'•  and  proclaimed  by  ag  eement  of  the 
Allies,  including  the  Soviet.  In  a  joint  decla- 
ration of  the  United  Nations. 

Enalavement  of  small  nations  by  large  na- 
tions is  not  conducive  to  a  permanent  peace. 
The  situation  now  prevailing  In  eastern  and 
central  Europe  Is  actually  endangering  tbe 
peace.  In  that  three  sovereign,  peace-loving, 
and  law-abiding  nations.  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  and  their  helpless  people,  have 
been  enslaved  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Ag- 
greaslve  and  predatory  acts  against  these 
small  nations  by  any  dominating  power 
should  be  condemned,  particularly  if  those 
acts  have  been  banned  by  treaties  with  those 
nstlons. 

Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  should  be 
restored  to  their  former  status  of  freedom 
and  Independence.  The  Soviet  Army  and 
the  Soviet  police  occupying  these  countries 
should  leave.  Refugees  of  those  countries 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  be  repatri- 
ated without  fear  of  Soviet  persecution  and 
thereafter  should  have  the  right  of  a  free 
and  tuifettered  electl(»i. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  In  fulfilling 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree  Its  war 
pledges  to  small  nations  that  they  shall  have 
the  right  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
tmder  which  they  will  live  and  that  sover- 
eign rights  and  self-government  shall  be  re- 
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•Irired  In  thiiN  twhn  have  Heait  fntfihly  it«* 
privrd  tif  tliem  The  |>ariy  wmuIiI  dettliire 
Mf  deeeruim  «f  MieN  itaWd  priheiplee. 

lirViLieAN  NATtONAL  OOMMntlg 

r«MUAIlV  J9.  1947 

On  februiry  It,  IMT,  Amsrlrans  of  Lithu- 
anian nriRiit  throughout  the  tJnited  •tales 
•ommentiirate  ths  iwstity*nihth  aitniversary 
gf  ths  iiiUipeiwisDc*  (>r  Mthtiania. 

TMl  anitlvsrsNiy  to  hot  a  hnppy  one,  be* 
•atiee  today  Lithuania  is  not  a  free  country, 
tt  II  A  victim  of  the  devastation  ot  World 
War  II.  Lithuania  •  pe<tpla  havt  undergone 
and  are  now  undergoing  such  suffering  a« 
comes  to  few  people  in  the  world, 

Pirst.  in  the  ysar  IMO  the  Russian  Army 
marched  across  their  country,  then  in  IMI 
the  Naili  battled  on  thsir  toll  to  drive  out 
the  Ruselans.  Then  back  came  the  Russians 
to  fight  the  Nails  and  expel  them  Kaoh 
time  Lithuania's  people  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  terrible  crois*fire  of  invasion  and 
battle— forced  to  serve  ths  conqueror  as 
prlies  in  victory  and  tortured  by  the  van- 
quuhed  tn  defeat. 

Through  all  this  terror  under  the  rule  of 
two  military  dictatorships  ths  people  of 
Llthusnla  have  remained  loyal  to  the  princt- 
piee  of  represenutlve  government  in  their 
hopee  for  the  restoration  of  the  independence 
of  Lithuania, 

There  is  special  significance  in  this  anni- 
versary to  all  Americans,  becatise  the  hope 
for  independence  of  Lithuania  Is  based  on 
the  same  principles  of  justice  and  right 
which  are  close  to  the  hearts  of  every  free- 
dom-loving American— principles  which  in- 
volve the  rlghu  of  all  peoples  to  liberty  and 
their  own  way  of  life  and  the  rlghU  of  all 
nations  to  self-determination. 

We  Republicans  support  these  principles, 
not  only  because  they  would  bring  happi- 
ness, security,  and  freedom  to  the  peoples 
of  Europe,  but  because  American  security 
would  be  strengthened  If  American  Ideals 
of  representative  government  are  upheld 
throughout  the  world. 

In  this  light  It  Is  appropriate  that  all  Re- 
publicans join  with  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
origin  in  the  commemoration  of  Lithuania's 
Independence  Day. 


The  Budf  et 


ill  whn  realiiNNi  ihe  hiuw  whleb  wnulH  hsva 
been  gasli  !•«  this  i>titiitiry'i  siifely,  iitnii»ii<w, 
Khil  iitterasii  by  s  msrliad  dlmiitutltin  uf  lie 
fufpet  at  thla  rrill(<nl  iims 

tt  l«  juet  ottlbblhig  to  nsaart  thai  eome 
euu  might  Mtely  be  made  in  the  altulment 
fur  ths  servieee,  ■ui<h  iriiitiiiiiiv  as  the 
budgfl  pouUl  iKfely  have  sIoikI  would  be 
litcniisequentlMl  In  mmparison  with  ths  sum 
which  thifse  who  WHiited  to  put  the  aa  lo 
ths  sllntmpnl  Intended  slid  needed  to  ar* 
romptlsh  a  Id  oou.ooo  ooo  rsdurtion  rrom  the 
Prssidentinl  budget  Ogure  of  |97,AOO,uoo,ooO. 
The  M.ooo,ooo,ooo  really  would  have  had  to 
be  taken  out  uf  tht  iaa,AO0,000.OOO,  ainee  the 
untouchable  allotment  (or  Interest  on  the 
public  debt  runa  to  $6,000,000,000 

It  la  not  creditable  to  the  Kepubllran 
Party,  and  It  la  mortifying  to  its  Seiintr  irnd« 
era,  that  a  majority  of  the  CiOP  Members. 
M,  voud  for  the  greater  alaah.  It  waa 
thwarted  by  a  bipartlaan  e  Million  to  which 
ths  Republicans  contribute'1  21  votes.  The 
majority  showed  an  irresponsibility  that  is 
disturbing  at  this  Juncture  of  international 
affairs. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCS  J.  MYERS 

or  pinnstlvawu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  5  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Senate  Aid  for  Services,"  from 
the  Philadelphia  BuUetln  for  February  28 
last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 
as  follows: 

SKNATS  aid  FOa  8««V1C«S 

The  Senate  has  deserved  weU  of  the  coun- 
try by  restricting  the  cut  In  the  Presidential 
budget  to  $4,530,000,000.  The  difference  be- 
twdfcn  this  and  the  House  figure  of  $6,000,- 
000,000  would  have  been  uken  out  of  the 
$11,500,000,000  allotment  for  the  armed 
services. 

Such  a  course  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Secretary  M&rshaU,  General  Elsenhower,  and 


Oid-A|g  Sac«rit7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oasooN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  I 
introduced  H.  R.  16  which  is  a  bill  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  every  adult 
citizen  in  the  United  States  with  equal 
basic  Federal  retirement  insurance,  per- 
mitting retirement  with  benefits  at  age 
60,  and  also  covering  total  disability,  from 
whatever  cause,  for  certain  citizens  un- 
der 60:  to  give  protection  to  widows  with 
children:  to  provide  an  ever-expanding 
market  for  goods  and  services  through 
the  payment  and  distribution  of  such 
benefits  in  ratio  to  the  Nation's  steadily 
increasing  ability  to  produce,  with  the 
cost  of  such  benefits  to  be  carried  by  every 
citizen  in  proportion  to  the  income  priv- 
ileges he  enjoys. 

The  following  Members  of  the  House 
are  sponsors  uf  this  bill: 

HoMCR    D.    Amgill.    Third    District, 
Oregon. 

Edwin  Arthur  Hall,  Thirty-seventh 
District,  New  York, 
Homer  A.  Ramiy,  Ninth  District.  Ohio. 
J.  Harry  McQrkgoi,  Seventeenth  Dis- 
trict. Ohio. 

Claxr  EifOLK,  Second  District,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Walter  E.  Brehm,  Eleventh  District, 
Ohio. 

George  H.  Bender,  Representative  at 
Large,  Ohio. 

Alfred  J.  Elliott,  Tenth  District,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

William  S.  Hill,  Second  District,  Colo- 
rado. 

Frank  A.  Barrett,  Representative  at 
Large,  Wyoming. 

Joseph   P.    O'Hara,   Second   District. 
Minnesota. 

MICHAEL  J.  KnwAM,  Iflneteenth  Dis- 
trict, Ohio. 

George  W.  Gillie,  Fourth  District,  In- 
diana. 


MaHION    T,    BHNNITf,   liKth    D  itHel. 
MtaMuri. 

WtuiAM   Litmi.   Il9pr«a«nl«tlvi   il 
Urgp,  North  Daltotg, 

(Igogflg  I*,  MtLigg.  liKth  Dlitrlct.  Cill- 
fornia, 

OoRDON  L,  McDoNOVON.  firtgtnih  Dti* 
trlct,  California, 

KiCNARD  J,  Wrlcm,  Fifth  Dtatrtet,  Ctll- 
fornta. 

Franoc  R,  HAvgRNgR,  Pourih  Diatrlct. 
California. 

JoMff  Pmillifs.  Twenty*$$cond  Dis- 
trict, Cgilfornla, 

Harclo  C.  HAOtit,  Ninth  Dlstrlot,  Mtn- 
neaola. 

Noaig  J,  JoHRiON,  Sixth  District,  In- 
diana. 

Chet  HOLiriEtD,  Nineteenth  District. 
California. 

Emory    H,    Price.    Second    District 
Florida. 

J.    Hardin   PgrgaaoK,   First   District, 
Florida. 

QgORog  A.  SMATHtRS.  Fourth  District, 
Florida. 

Bertrand  W.  Gbarhart,  Ninth  District. 
California. 

HtNOgaioii  H.  Carion,  Sixteenth  Dis- 
trict, Ohio. 

ToBv  Morris,  Sixth  District,  Okla- 
homa. 
Ray  J.  Madden,  First  District,  Indiana. 
Robert  L.  F.  Sixn,  Third  District, 
Florida. 
Joe  Hendricks,  Fifth  District,  Florida. 
Charles  R.  Clasom,  Second  District, 
Massachusetts. 

Raymond   H.   Bxmxg,  Third  District, 
Ohio. 

Walter  B^Hitbir,  Fourteenth  District. 
Ohio. 

Chester  H.  Gross,  Twenty-first  Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania. 

James  E.  Van  Zandt.  Twenty-second 
District,  Pennsylvania. 

Thor   C.    Tolletson,   Sixth   District, 
Washington. 

Alvin   E.   O'Konski,   Tenth   District, 
Wisconsin. 
Earl  Wilson,  Ninth  District,  Indiana. 
DwiGHT    L.    Rogers,    Sixth    District, 
Florida. 

W.  M.  (DON)  Wheeler,  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, Georgia. 

Cecil  R.  King,  Seventeenth  District, 
California. 

John  A  Carroll,  First  District,  Colo- 
rado. 

Bartel  J.  Jonxman,  Fifth  District, 
Michigan. 

Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr..  Third  Dis- 
trict, Maryland. 

James  H.  Morrison.  Sixth  District. 
Louisiana. 

John  R.  Mxtrdock,  Representative  at 
Large,  Arizona. 

Paul  W.  Shater,  Third  District,  Mich- 
igan. 

George  G.  Saoowski,  First  District, 
Michigan. 

P.  W.  Griitiths,  Fifteenth  District, 
Ohio. 

On  February  28  I  called  a  meeting  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  and  other 
Members  who  are  interested  in  old-age 
security.  At  this  meeting  the  merits  of 
the  bill  were  discussed  and  a  program 
outlined  for  its  consideration.   Attention 
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II 


'  1 


profr  on 


t|irougb- 
of  old- 
poll 
was 
with 


pel  ed 


was  called  to  the  great  interest 
out  the  Nation  for  the  enactmen 
age  security  legislation     A  recint 
taken  disclosed  that  this  . 
approved  by  39.432  of  tha«^ 
only  1J)12  in  the  negative. 

At  this  meeting  I  called  attention 
the  great  contribution   that 
made    by    Dr.    Francis    E. 
founder  of  the  Town&end  prograiji 
advancement  of  social  security 
people  In  America  and  In 
his  service  I  proposed  the  foUowihg 
lution.  which  wai>  adopted  unaninous 


to 

been 

Tofivnaend, 

to  the 

for  old 

of 

reso- 

ly: 


his 


recogi  ition 


thing  M 
ears  ago 
•ta  -tied  tbe 
'fownsend 
tth 
"fownsend 
ve*  *>e- 
Secuilty 
in   two 
provl- 
{mup   of 
plan 
Lmentlng 
f>enaions 
■cUvlty 
in   the 


IS 


TowTU  md 


flgtt 


Inxi m^ifh  as  there  was  no  such 
a  ^Bderal  old-age  pension  law  14 
wtom  Dr    Francis  E    Townsend 
Nation  with  tbe  first  draft  of  bis 
plan:  and  Inasmuch  as  since  that 
the  friends  and  workers  for  the 
plan  constantly  keeping  their  obJe<|tl 
tor*  the  Congress,  the  first  Social 
Act  wa  enaetMl  and  amendment) 
other  Congrcaaea  have  liberalized 
rtfia    IT   seems   fitting   that   this 
eoBgressional  friends  (>f  the 
here  and  now  go  on  record  as  come 
tbe  M-year-old  father  of  old-a«;e 
in   America.  Dr.  Townsend.   for  h' 
and  intagrlty  and  continuing 
cauae  of  America's  senior  cltlEens. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  ba-sic  princibles  un- 
derlying the  Townsend  national  recov- 
ery program  in  the  main  have  1  lecn  ap- 
proved by  the  Social  Secvuritj  Board. 
On  July  16.  1946.  the  function;  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  its  c  tairman 
were  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator,  under  the  Prsldenfs 
reorganization  plan  No  2.  anc  on  the 
same  date  the  Social  Security  i  adminis- 
tration was  set  up  as  a  branc  i  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  In  a  final  re- 
port the  Board,  which  was  th<  policy- 
making body,  made  a  numbe  of  far 
reaching  recommendations  wiich,  if 
adopted,  would  put  into  forc<  in  our 
■oclal-securlty  program  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Townsend  nationi  1  recov- 
ery program.  During  the  wsr  many 
social-security  programs  were  aut  Into 
operation  as  emergency  measure  ;  to  alle 
Tiate  distress  and  provide  social  security 
for  the  families  of  America.  We  find. 
however,  that  In  the  postwar  period, 
although  we  are  at  peace  with  hi  ?h  levels 


of  employment  and  earnings. 


our  people  are  in  distress,  particularly 


ttMwe   In   the   old-a«e   groups. 


come  to  be  realized  by  all  forward-look- 
ing dtisens  that  disability  and  old  age. 
as  well  as  unemployment,  are  hi  xards  in 
our  modem  society  against  whl(  h  provi- 
sion must  be  made.  The  Social  Security 
Board  in  Its  final  report,  to  whi(^  I  have 
referred,  made  the  following 
mendations: 
a  coMPKEHXNsrvs  psocsAM  car  sociai 


nany  of 


It    has 


The  Social  Security  Board  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  compre- 
hensive basic  national  system  of  con- 
tributory, social  insurance,  cov  iring  all 
majw  ri^s  to  economic  Indeiendence 
and  all  workers  and  their  de]>cndents 
threatened  by  such  risks.  The  irogram 
would  include  insurance  agali  st  wage 
loss  In  periods  of  disability  anc  against 
costs  ol  medical  care,  for  which  no  gen- 
eral provision  now  exists  in  th>  United 
States,  as  well  as  old-age  and  :  urvlvors 
insurance  and  unemployment  ir  surance. 


recom- 


with  benefits  related  to  past  earnings 
and  with  provision  for  additional  bene- 
fits for  dependents.  It  would  be  de- 
signed to  close  existing  gaps  in  the  cov- 
erage of  both  persons  and  risks,  to  re- 
move present  Inequities  In  the  protection 
of  workers  and  the  financial  burdens  of 
employers,  and  to  provide  a  consistent  re- 
lationship among  Insurance  provisions 
for  the  various  risks  and  between  pro- 
visions of  the  basic  system  and  of  sup- 
plementary special  systems  for  particu- 
lar groups.  As  compared  with  separate 
programs  to  meet  particular  risks,  such 
a  system  would  reduce  administrative 
cost  and  reporting  burdens  and  simplify 
arrangements  as  they  affect  workers, 
employers,  and  public  agencies. 

OLo-Acz  Ajn>  smvTvoxs  iKsuaaifcs 

The  Social  Security  Board  recom- 
mends: 

Coverage  of  all  gainful  workers,  in- 
cluding agricultural  and  domestic  em- 
ployees, public  employees  and  employees 
of  nonprofit  organizations,  railroad  em- 
ployees, and  self-employed  persons,  in- 
cluding farmers  and  small  businessmen 

Legislation  to  prevent  servicemen 
from  losing  the  protection  of  tbe  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  S3^tea  t)ecause 
of  service  in  the  armed  forces. 

Reduction  of  the  qualifying  age  for  all 
women  beneficiaries  from  6o  to  60  years. 

Changes  in  the  average  monthly  wage 
and  benefit  formula  to  increase  benefit 
amounts,  particularly  for  low-paid  work- 
ers. 

Increase  from  $3  000  to  $3  600  a  year  In 
the  maximum  amount  of  earnings  which 
are  subject  to  contribution  and  counted 
in  computation  of  benefits. 

Increase  in  the  amount  of  earnings  a 
l)eneflciary  may  receive  in  covered  em- 
ployment without  suspension  of  benefits. 

Greater  uniformity  in  defining,  for 
purposes  of  the  insurance  system,  family 
relations  and  conditions  of  dependency 
that  qualify  members  of  a  worker's  fam- 
ily for  benefits. 

Benefits  during  periods  of  extended  or 
permanent  disability,  like  those  for  old- 
age  retirement. 

Provision  for  Insuring  uniformity  in 
coverage  decisions  relating  to  liability 
for  contributions  and  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits, which  are  based  on  identical  lan- 
gtiage  in  the  Social  Security  Act  and  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  but  are  made  by  two 
separate  Federal  agencies — the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Board. 

Adoption  of  a  long-range  plan  for 
financing  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance which  looks  toward  an  eventual 
tripartite  division  of  costs  among  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  the  Government. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTSNCE 

Deletion  of  the  Federal  matching 
maximums  for  Individual  pa3mients  of 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  deletion 
or  Increase  of  such  maximums  for  old- 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind. 

Abolition  of  State  residence  and  citi- 
lenship  requirements  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  assistance  under  State 
plans  approved  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Elimination,  as  a  condition  of  Federal 
grants,  of  State  requirements  for  trans- 
ferring title  or  control  of  property  by  an 
applicant  or  recipient  to  the  State  or 


locality.  This  action  would  not  preclude 
any  agency  from  claiming  from  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  recipient  recovery  of 
assistance  formerly  paid. 

The  Board  In  discussing  social  security 
in  a  democracy  said : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  taking  every  feasible  step  to  extend 
the  present  protection  of  the  social-security 
program  to  all  households  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  wipe  out  llmltationa  and  In- 
equities that  can  no  longer  be  Justified  by 
logic  or  necessity.  For  a  people,  as  for  an 
IndlTldaal.  It  Is  prudent  to  provide  in  good 
times  against  adversities  thst  almost  surely 
will  arise  sooner  or  later. 

An  examination  of  this  comprehensive 
report  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
the  recommendations  made  by  it  dis- 
closes that  the  advanced  steps  In  social 
security  recommended  are  In  keeping 
with  much  of  the  program  of  the  Town- 
send  old-age  security  plan.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1946  nearly  half  of  all 
civilian  Jobs  were  excluded  from  cover- 
age under  social  security,  and  two  in  five 
of  all  persorvs  employed  were  neither  fully 
nor  currently  insured.  At  best  the  social- 
security  law  we  now  have  is  a  haphazard 
program  which.  In  effect,  is  largely 
financed  by  the  public  generally,  but  the 
benefits  of  which  are  shared  in  by  only  a 
few  s 'Elected  groups.  It  encourages  in- 
fiatic  .  by  collecting  a  huge  fund  cur- 
rently used  for  deficit  spending.  These 
difSculties  would  be  overcome  by  the 
adoption  of  H.  R.  16.  which  would  cover 
all  citizens  falling  within  its  provisions 
and  the  obligations  and  benefits  of  the 
program  would  likewise  be  shared  by  all. 
It  would  be  all-inclusive  in  its  provisions 
and  therefore  would  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  many  social -security 
laws  now  in  existence  and  would  for  the 
first  time  set  up  in  our  coimtry  an  old- 
age  security  program  which  would  in- 
sure all  of  our  elderly  citizens  60  years  of 
age  or  over  against  the  hazards  of  old 
age.  It  would  build  up  no  reservoir  for 
deficit  spending,  but  the  moneys  col- 
lected would  go  back  into  the  channels  of 
trade  each  month,  providing  local  mar- 
kets for  American  production  and  buying 
power  for  aged  citizens.  I  respectfully 
urge  that  all  of  my  colleagues  interested 
in  a  solution  of  the  old-age  security  pro- 
gram join  with  us  ta  urging  early  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  16. 
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Tribatc  to  Hon.  Jokn  SpaHoaan,  of  Ala- 
bama, by  the  Montfonery  Adrer^ser 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  TH«  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  5  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  in  tbe  M»nt- 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  for  March  4, 
1847.  appears  an  editorial  entitled  "Hon- 
or to  a  Statesman."  The  editorial  is  a 
very  fine  and  deserved  tribute  to  my  col- 
league the  jimior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SPAaxMANl,  and  I  ask  that  it 


be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbc- 

ORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HONOK  TO  A  STATESMAN 

Alabama's  Senator  John  Spahkman  in  a 
speech  In  Chicago  Friday  night  said  that 
the  United  States  must  assume  world-wide 
moral,  economic,  and  political  responsibili- 
ties if  American  boys  and  girls  are  to  be 
spared  the  fighting  of  another  war. 

Spahkman  spoke  before  the  Pi  Kappa  Com- 
mittee on  Distinguished  Achievement  Award, 
at  which  time  he  was  honored  by  selection 
as  the  outstanding  member  of  the  Pi  Kappa 
Alpha  Fraternity  for  1946.  The  award  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  Senator  Spakkman's 
achievements  as  majority  whip  of  the  House, 
his  record  as  a  member  of  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  his  active  support  of  legis- 
lation for  Federal  aid  to  education,  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  and  veterans,  and  his  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  his  Chicago  speech  Sparkman  pointed  to 
all  the  suffering  in  the  world  today  due  to 
hunger,  fear,  and  cold.  In  Europe  and  In 
Asia  a  whole  generation  has  been  stunted 
and  maimed  in  mind  and  body,  he  said,  yet 
armed  conflicts  still  prevail  and  the  world 
remains  heavily  armed. 

One  way  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
world  leadership,  he  pointed  out.  Is  to  con- 
tinue a  trade  policy  that  will  enable  goods 
to  move  freely  from  nation  to  nation.  If 
we  hope  to  sell  our  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured goods  to  other  peoples  of  the  world 
we  win  need  to  buy  their  producU  so  that 
they  can  p&y  for  what  we  sell  them.  We 
can't  sell  our  surplus  to  bankrupt  nations. 

Another  way  to  prove  our  willingness  and 
desire  to  help  rehabilitate  the  world  is  to 
do  all  In  our  power  to  strengthen  and  per- 
fect the  United  Nations,  Senator  Sparkman 
said.  We  cannot  follow  a  policy  of  Isola- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the 
position  of  world  leadership  thrust  upon  us. 
If  we  permit  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  exist 
on  Insufficient  food,  and  to  see  their  children 
die  of  malnutrition  and  disease,  they  will 
turn  to  other  places  for  leadership. 

Spakkman  emphasized  also  that  until  world 
peace  Is  assured  we  must  maintain  a  strong 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  Federal 
budget,  he  stoutly  maintained,  must  carry 
adequate  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Alabama  may  well  congratulate  PI  Kappa 
Alpha  on  having  a  member  so  distinguished, 
and  Senator  Spabkman  on  another  of  his 
statesmanlike  utterances  which  are  a  credit 
to  the  State  and  Nation. 


Radio  Regulation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  5  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19) ,  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Members  of  Congress  should  be  in- 
terested in  a  brilliant  article  on  radio 
regulation,  by  John  Crosby,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  February  6  and  7.  1947.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  excerpts  from  this 
article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Rasio  in  RXVI^ 
(By  John  Crosby) 

THX  IKPtTBLICAN  CONOOSS  AND  TBI  FOG 

About  a  year  ago  (March  7,  1946) ,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  Issued  a 
report  on  the  public  service  responsibility 
of  the  broadcasters,  a  document  which  al- 
most Immediately  became  luiown  as  the 
Blue  Book.  The  Blue  Book  clearly  showed 
how  radio  had  become  Increasingly  commer- 
cial In  the  5  years  of  war  and  went  on  to  re- 
mind the  broadcasters  they  had  made  spe- 
cific promises  In  their  applications  for  li- 
censes. When  the  time  came  to  renew  those 
licenses,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission warned  that  the  promises  would  be 
compared  with  the  actual  performance. 

Tbe  Blue  Book  made  public  a  great  many 
things  not  generally  known  outside  the 
trade.  Among  other  things.  It  listed  the 
promises  made  by  broadcasters  to  devote  a 
specified  number  of  hours  to  the  broadcast- 
ing of  news,  good  music,  discussion  of  pub- 
lic issues,  and  to  live  local  talent.  These 
unprofitable  programs  were  the  price  the 
broadcaster  agreed  to  pay  In  exchange  for  a 
lease  on  a  chunk  of  public  air,  which  belongs 
not  to  the  broadcaster  or  to  the  Government 
but  to  you  and  me — the  listeners. 

The  performances  listed  side  by  side  with 
these  pronxises  were  unappetizing.  Instead 
of  the  church  programs,  the  discussion  of 
public  Issues,  the  live  local  talent,  the  sta- 
tions presented  hour  after  hour  of  recorded 
Blng  Crosby,  Interspersed  with  appeals  from 
the  Bon  Ton  department  store  and  manu- 
facturers of  headache  powders. 

In  the  Blue  Book  the  FCC  showed  Its 
muscles  for  the  first  time  and  threatened  to 
use  them.  It  gave  the  broadcasters  a  bad 
case  of  the  Jitters  from  which  they  have  not 
yet  fully  recovered.  Listeners,  even  those 
who  were  not  entirely  happy  about  Govern - 
ment  Interference  In  radio,  were  heartened 
at  the  Idea  that  some  of  radio's  worst  ex- 
cesses might  be  curbed.  Well,  a  year  has 
passed  and  It  to  high  time  to  inquire  Into 
the  effects  of  the  Blue  Book  on  radio  pro- 
gramming. 

Unhappily,  there  haven't  been  any  effects. 
The  FCC  has  not  followed  any  of  the  policies 
It  enunciated  in  the  Blue  Book,  and  the 
prospects  of  these  policies  ever  being  carried 
out  are  dimmer  than  ever.  The  Commission 
has  continued  with  the  routine  business  of 
renewing  licenses  as  If  It  never  heard  of  its 
own  document.  Not  a  single  license  has 
failed  to  be  renewed.  Among  the  radio  sta- 
tions whose  licenses  to  broadcast  were  re- 
newed were  two,  one  in  Los  Angeles,  the  other 
In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  both  of  which  had  been 
cited  In  the  Blue  Book  as  particularly  hor- 
rible examples.  Though  their  broadcast  log 
was  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of 
recordings  and  spot  commercial  announce- 
ments, they  were  rellcensed. 

If  the  FCC  has  not  dared  enforce  its  policies 
by  now,  the  chances  of  their  ever  being  en- 
forced are  almost  nonexistent.  The  Commis- 
sion's relations  with  Congress  have  never  been 
too  happy.  From  the  new  Republican  Con- 
gress the  Commission  may  expect  outright 
hostility.  At  the  time  the  Blue  Book  was 
Issued,  Carroll  Reece,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  said  that  the 
FCC  was  attempting  to  tamper  with  the  right 
of  free  speech  on  the  air.  Several  other  Re- 
publicans rumbled  along  the  same  lines.  This 
distant  thunder  was  not  partlctilarly  ominous 
at  the  time,  since  the  Republicans  were  then 
the  minority  party. 

Well,  times  have  changed,  and  the  present 
position  of  the  FCC  Is  precarious.  There  are 
several  movements  afoot  In  Congress  to  clip 
the  wings  of  the  Commission.  No  matter 
which  one  succeeds.  It  Is  almost  certain  that 
the  FCC's  supervisory  powers  will  be  limited 
considerably. 

The  air  waves  are  as  much  a  piece  of  public 
property  as  tht  MlMlaslppl  River,  and  pro- 


vide far  fewer  channels  than  that  body  of 
water.  Admittedly,  it  Is  harder  to  lay  down 
rules  on  programming  than  it  Is  to  astab- 
llsh  regvUatlons  supervising,  let  us  say.  a 
railroad.  Radio  programs  consist  variously 
of  news,  music,  culture,  and  entertainment, 
none  of  which  is  stisceptlble  to  hard  and 
fast  regulations.  However,  the  Commission 
has  never  attempted  any  specific  control,  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  control  at  all.  Its 
powers  have  been  useful  chiefly  as  a  threat 
to  remird  broadcasters  they  operate  In  the 
public  domain  and.  In  return  for  this  air 
grant,  owe  the  public  as  well  as  the  adver- 
tisers a  certain  amount  of  service. 

Legislation  depriving  the  Government  of 
any  control  over  what  goes  on  the  air  comea 
dangerously  close  to  an  abdication  of  Federal 
responsibility.  Col.  Robert  Rutherford  Mc- 
Cormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  radio  fre- 
quencies shotild  be  private  property  of  the 
broadcasters  now  using  them.  Just  l\kt  the 
land  on  which  the  broadcasting  stations 
stand.  If  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  public 
and  of  Congress,  then  the  POC  certainly 
shoiild  be  shorn  of  most  of  Its  authority. 
But,  so  long  as  tbe  air  remains  public  prop- 
erty, the  Government  has  not  otUy  the  right 
but  the  duty  to  exercise  some  supervision 
over  it. 


German  Food 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OP  PKNM8TI.VAinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  5  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "German  Food."  by  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  on  March  3,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mt  Dat 

(By  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 

OXRMAM   rOOD 

I  hope  that  everyone  will  read  with  extreme 
care  Herbert  Hoover's  report  on  Germany, 
because  the  basic  effects  of  the  war  are  set 
forth  there  very  simply.  In  the  First  World 
War,  Germany  did  not  suffer  In  this  way. 
but  other  countries  In  Europe  did  suffer  in 
exactly  the  same  way  at  the  end  of  tliat 
war. 

France  has  twice  been  sapped  of  one 
generation,  among  them  some  of  her  finest 
young  men.  Great  Britain  has  gone  through 
the  same  thing  twice.  Russia  did  not  suffer 
so  much  in  the  First  World  War,  but  has 
suffered  In  full  measure  In  this  last  one.  And 
tbe  small  nations  have  all  suffered  in  similar 
fashion. 

Germany  is  experiencing  this  drastic  loss  of 
manpower  for  the  first  time,  and  the  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Hoover  are  illuminating.  In 
the  age  group  between  20  and  40,  there  are 
6  men  to  10  women,  and  In  the  group  from 
40  to  60.  about  7  men  to  10  women.  This 
means  a  very  profoimd  effect  not  only  on 
the  naticm's  economy  at  the  present  time, 
but  on  what  will  happen  to  Germany  ao  to 
30  years  from  now. 

Ut.  Hoover  notes  tbe  sb(»tage  of  bousing 
and  of  coal,  and  the  changes  made  in  food 
production  by  the  alterations  in  Germany's 
boundary  line  and  the  consequent  shifU  of 
population. 
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nobody  hac  questioned  that  the 
U  low.  and  Mr.  Hoorer  polnU 
aeeoratcly  vhere  the  deflctencles  hit 
Tbe  aelf -suppliers,  tor  farmen.  are 
In  good  condition,  and  It  to 
know  that  the  proapectlve  and  nurstn 
en  and  the  children  under  6  have 
fldent  supplemental   diet  to  keep 
good  condition.    But  beyond  that 
li  csactly  what  one  wotild  expect. 

Tbe  people's  physical  condition 
demourlshoient.     In  a  country 
physical  endiffance  will  be  needed  to 
it.  the  population  Is  probably  not 
to  do  hard  work,  but  unfit  to  meet 
spiritually  and  mentally. 

Mr.  Hoover  bases  this  part  of  his 
surreys  made  by  Dr.  William  H 
of  tbe  United  States  Public  Health 
who  was  a  member  of  bis  mission .    Di 
also  Tlslted  Italy.  Prance,  Belgium 
•JMt  Britain,  and  found  that  the 
tlMM  countries  were  very  nearly  in 
trttional  condition  that  existed  In 
war  period 

Th*  rMoamendatlons  toade  by  Mr 
to  tnerMae  ■•  quickly  as  poaslble  th< 
for  children  over  6  years  of  age  and  f o 
cents  seem  wise,  as  this  would 
9.SC0.C00  people  In  a«rmany.  or  50 
of  those  m  need  of  extra  nutrition. 
American  aone.  a  systematic  dlst 
school  lunches,  which  we  can  accom 
available  Array  ration  resources 
■chieTe  this  rcstilt. 

The   main   suggestion,    which 
most  of  our  farmers  as  sensible.  Is 
ship  400.000  t<»s  of  surplus  potatoes 
many.    I  am  wondering  If  there  Is 
of  dehydrating  these  potatoes  and 
using   mucli    less   space   for 
eourss.  if  they  are  to  be  uaed  for  seed 
that  woulr'   not  l>e  possible,  but 
■r*  to  be  used  for  food,  this  might 
rtupplnc  spM« 
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HON.  E.  H.  MOORE 

or  OKLAMOMA 

IN  THI  aiNATI  or  TUI  DNITKD 

Wtdneaday,  March  5  iteviitativ* 
Wednetoat,  Febmarf  ft).  1N7 

Ur.  MOORI.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  Mk 
QBantmotui  consent  to  have  pr  ntcd  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  »r  article 
•oUtled  "ConffrcM  HearlngH  oii  Labor 
toy  Weatbrook  PetU  r,  pub 
la  the  New  York  Journal  and 
American  of  March  1. 1947, 

Thart  being  no  objection,  th4  article 
«M  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
•a  foUowi: 

Aa  Ptoua  tMB  It 
aoHaatM  NeaaiMaa  on  Laaoa  Mt4atmBi 

(By  Wsstbrook  P«ti*r) 
t%  la  patastie  that  at  thu  late 

at  Concrsas.  oas  oC  sswfei  Moms 
I  have  to  wast*  tims  proving  Uif  obTtoua 
aai  weedta  fact  that  the  conduct 
toi«ar4  Um  individual  worker  ha*i  b«kn  brutal 
and  dagrading  and  commonly  lnclu<  isa  eoUu 
vicious  unioossra  an<  1  equally 
On  thia  latter    lotnt  ths 
rt  of  certain  opulent  and  hs««|r*hantfsd 
ctort  wtw  buUd  aqusdueta. 
la  the  Jos  ray  caes 
a  q^eetoeirtar  UluatraUon. 

ItMf  are  neH  and  rutblsaa.  moal  ot  them 
■OMlelana.  and  aa  low  as  the  gangaipcs  whom 
Mf  aubaMUaad  to  urroriM  tht  dt 


law  two 


alrporu. 
has  been 


lua  who 


worked  on  the  Jobs.  Some  perjured  them- 
selves In  two  trlaU,  aae  in  Mew  York,  the 
other  In  Newark,  In  the  Interests  ol  their 
accomplice  in  the  dirty  work.  Of  course, 
they  are  strongly  prounlon  and  praise  the 
Wagner  Act.  which  permits  them  to  deal  with 
a  crooked  tinlonecr  and  Ignore  the  workers. 
The  Senate  and  Hotise  committees  needn't 
sununon  sacb  people  to  convince  themselves 
of  thia  enormous  conspiracy  against  labor 
with  a  capiital  L.  cgalnst  the  administration 
of  Jxistlce  and  against  the  Integrity  of  gov- 
ernment. The  records  of  the  New  York  and 
Newark  trials  of  Joe  Fay  already  hate  proved 
the  case,  l>ut  Prank  S.  Hogan,  the  New  York 
disuict  attorney  who  convicted  Pay,  doubt- 
less would  be  delighted  to  take  his  turn  as  a 
witness  aid  clarify  any  points  that  may 
seem  obscure. 

Not  evcE  the  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor, 
which  once  kicked  Fay  out  but  let  him  back 
In  aa  a  un.on  racketeer,  would  enter  so  much 
as  a  technical  denial.  Yet.  again,  we  find 
congressional  committees  laboring  the  ob- 
vious in  tiny  detail. 

These  ircidents  occur  dally  in  many  com- 
munities. Few  of  them  attract  notice  be- 
cause they  are  as  commonplace  as  hub- 
scrapes  In  traffic.  They  are  the  routine  ex- 
perience of  Americans. 

In  Kansis  City,  a  young  man  of  34  parades 
befcav  stnick  premises  in  a  picket  line.  The 
AP  reporti  In  a  little  novelty  item  that  he 
wears  a  si4;n  reading  'T.  am  a  heel;  I  crossed 
a  picket  1  ne."  The  story  relates  that  this 
citlsen  Is  II  cab  driver  who  called  at  a  store 
to  Inquire  about  the  development  of  a  roll 
of  film.  The  place  was  picketed.  He  was 
given  his  choice  of  paying  a  tSO  fine  or  picket- 
ing for  two  8-bour  shifts  wearing  the  sign. 
The  XJtitrtL.  N.  Y..  Press  carried  a  picture  of 
a  youn^  woman  holding  an  ice  pack  on  her 
nose.  She  says  she  quit  the  union  In  the 
plant  where  she  works  and  thereafter  was 
persecuted. 

•-They"  whistled  at  her  and  called  her 
names  until  finally  she  couldn't  stand  It  any 
more  and  'sort  of  ewwuf  my  boots/' 

This  seems  to  rosan  that  a  youaf  girl  took 
the  conasrvative  ccurae  of  trying  to  kick 
men  who  were  tormenting  her.  when  she 
ahould  have  bought  a  shotgun  and  blown 
their  head't  off  "Then,"  she  said,  one  gallant 
guardian  <>f  labor's  gains  "hit  me  in  my  facs 
and  my  nose  and  th^  other  fallow  hit  me, 
too" 

Wt  hsd  a  charming  and  typical  Incident 
of  the  san  e  kind  in  New  York  The  night 
bell  rang  ut  an  undertaker's  ahop  and  the 
proprietor  being  ill,  his  wife,  an  elderly 
woman,  put  on  a  robe  and  went  down  to  the 
oAce.  Two  men  said  a  friend  had  died  and 
aa  ahe  bent  over  the  desk  writing  the  data 
ahs  was  hit  on  the  head  Rsvivlng  later, 
ahs  eraw!s(V  up  th*  stairs  and  th*  cops  were 
called.  8hi>  was  ssrioualy  injured  A  note 
was  found  nn  th*  deak  reading,  "IXin't  buy 
•oyertown."  This  referred  to  Boyertown 
oasketa.  whieh  war*  hot  eargo  at  the  tUae, 

In  New  York.  George  Wall,  a  laborer,  a 
totrran  of  the  Ftnt  World  War.  died  of  eaa- 
eer.  leaeing  a  wtdt^w  and  five  children.  Dur< 
Ing  bts  lUntea  of  U  months  all  tbe  laaUly's 
savings  went.  His  American  Laiten  poet 
petitioned  Joe  Morescbl.  the  preaicttn  el  tb* 
hod  earner*  and  eonmon  laborers  union,  to 
grant  Mrs.  Wall  the  death  benefit. 

The  raaeality  praetieed  In  many  loeala  of 
this  notorious  union  la  now  common  knowl* 
•age.  The  pay  rolls  hav*  beoome  a  refuft" 
of  relativw  ot  the  big  boeete,  ineludiag 
Morvachl's,  and  the  looting  by  thake-downs 
and  other  familiar  practtoes  to  oomparable 
to  the  worst  In  Pay's  union.  Tet  Moreschi 
turned  down  the  petition  on  the  gfound  that 
th*  dvlng  man  was  automatically  suspsoded 
after  he  fell  a  months  in  arrears  la  hto  dXMs 
durisg  th*  time  that  he  waa  balplees, 
Mor**chl's  l*tt*r  waa  written  from  Miami, 
wbieh  has  be«n  adopted  by  the  hod  carrier!. 
tbe  teamster*  and  the  A.  P,  of  L.  ItaeU  aa 
th*  seen*  of  lu  winter  couXtrcnccs. 


Most  Insurance  contracta  protect  the  death 
benefits  In  such  circumstances  on  the  wise 
assumption  that  a  worker  living  on  earnings 
will  be  unable  to  pay  during  a  long,  fatal 
illness. 

In  New  York,  a  local  of  the  bartenders 
union  requires  the  employers  to  pay  to  the 
union,  not  tbe  individual,  a  pay-roll  tax  of 
5  percent.  Tbe  Federal  Government's  social 
security  tax  on  the  worker  is  only  1  percent. 
The  contract  aays  this  S  percent  "may  be 
spent  in  any  way  the  twion  sees  fit  for  the 
benefit  of  tie  membership." 

In  the  case  of  the  teamsters  tbe  national 
bosses  decided  that  it  would  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  membership  to  buy.  furnish,  and 
maintain  a  winter  palace  for  President  Dan 
Tobin.  The  bartenders  could  decide  that 
the  interest  of  the  members  would  be  served 
through  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
local  bosses  by  means  of  winter  vacations 
among  that  element  of  the  Irllaml  clientele 
whom  J.  Edgar  Hoover  described  as  the  crim- 
inal scum.  Their  local  boss  there  is  Al  Ca- 
pone's  brother-in-law. 

In  New  York.  Joe  Ryan's  union  of  long- 
shoremen of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  charges  an  initia- 
tion fee  of  a6C0  for  checkers  on  the  doclLS. 
Ryan  is  president  for  life  at  gao.OOO  a  year, 
and  war  veterans,  among  others,  find  them- 
selves In  the  position  of  helpless,  voiceless 
subjects  of  union  plutocrats.  It  Is  none  of 
their  business  what  these  parasites  do  with 
their  money,  but  Ryan  is  a  dignitary  and  a 
stalwart  defender  of  the  American  way 
against  Harry  Bridges  and  the  Invaalon  of 
the  Communists. 

Or.  again,  we  find  a  Westchester  County 
milk  wagon  driver  fined  $525  and  the  fine 
solemnly  upheld  on  a  petty  and  doubtful 
charge,  "hat  to  loSS,  not  $5.25.  and  this 
capsule<  account  must  Ignore  the  political 
muscling  that  set  up  for  persecution  and  the 
economic  death  penalty  a  small  group  of 
indtistrious,  respectable  dtlBsns  whose  ac- 
tual offense  was  that  they  tried  to  buck  the 
mob  that  took  over  a  union  which  they 
helped  to  form.  Tbe  idea  here  U  not  to 
collect  the  fines  but  to  driv*  out  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Congress  need  hold  no  more  bearings  on 
perversions  of  unlontom  which  hav*  set  up 
ov«r  Am*rlcan  atlasna  a  rul*  striklncly  like 
Hltisr's  and  reduced  them  to  fear  and  subju- 
■atton.  Th*  proof  has  b**n  on  record  for 
year*. 


ReffvlatiBf  tbe  Recovery  af  PartaUto- 
Portal  Pay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MK-HMUM 
IN  THE  HOU8I  OP  RBPRB9INTATIVII 

FrM«y.  Febmary  21. 1N7 

Mr.DINOELL.  Mr.Speekcr.I  want  to 
make  my  poaltlnn  clear  with  regard  to  the 
pending  blU.  H.  R.  21S7.  and  make  the 
rraaon  for  my  opposition  clear  and  un- 
derstandable. In  the  flmt  Instance,  the 
report  on  thin  bill  titled  "Regulating  the 
Recovery  of  PortaUto-Portal  Pay.  and 
for  other  purpasei"  covers  far  more  than 
the  mere  queatlon  of  unjustified  claims 
upon  Industry.  If  it  covered  only  the 
question  of  portal -to> portal  pay,  made 
an  Issue  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  could  well  have  supported  the 
outlawing  of  such  claims  within  the  min- 
imus rule  laid  down  by  the  Court,  but  In- 
asmuch as  this  resolution  goes  far  and 
beyond  the  Issue  created  by  the  court. 
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transgresses  upon  the  fundamental  rights 
of  the  working  man,  does  violence  to  his 
constitutional    right    of    being    treated 
equally  with  business  and  industry,  and 
deprives  him  of  not  only  making  legiti- 
mate claims  for  overtime  pay  in  the  per- 
formance of  labor  ordered  by  the  em- 
ployer, but  it  also  specifies  that  such  work 
as  has  been  performed  under  compulsion 
by  the  employer  and  for  his  benefit  can 
only  be  made  the  issue  in  a  lawsuit  and 
subject  to  recovery  provided  that  the 
work  is  productive  and  covered  by  a  col- 
lective-bargaining contract.    An  unfair 
1-year  limitation  is  being  put  into  the 
statute  even  in  such  cases  as  mentioned 
above,  regardless  of  how  long  the  abuse 
has  been  going  on.    No  penalties  are  be- 
ing provided  as  originally  were  included 
in  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
for  exceeding  the  minimum  workweek. 
The  1  year  statutory  limitation  does  not 
apply  alone  to  the  filing  p)eriod  for  claims 
Involving   back   pay   but   actually   pre- 
scribes that  the  maximum  claim  cannot 
exceed  the  unpaid  overtime  of  52  weeks. 
If  the  bill  provided  the  same  limitations 
as  applied  to  other  legal  claims  of  indus- 
try and  of  business,  it  could  be  justified. 
We  permit  business  and  industry  to  press 
claims  for  indebtedness  against  the  work- 
er depending  on  the  State  law  anywhere 
from  3  to  6.  and  in  some  instances  pws- 
sibly  as  high  as  8  years.    We  have  repeat- 
edly made  liberal  provisions  for  filing  tax 
claims  against  the  Government  by  cor- 
porations and  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  extend  the  law  after  the  expiration  of 
the  basic  provision  limiting  filing  of  such 
claims. 

In  the  carry-back  and  carry-over  pro- 
visions of  existing  tax  law,  as  my  memory 
serves  me.  corporations  are  permitted  to 
go  back  for  2  or  3  years  and  forward 
for  a  period  of  about  two  additional  years, 
making  a  maximum  total  of  about  5 
years  within  which  to  obtain  tax  relunds 
for  the  purpose  of  wiping  out  current 
year's  tax  lojises.  This  Item  so  far  as 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned will  amount  to  at  least  $4,000.- 
000,000  and  maybe  more.  Why  treat 
the  Inert  corporate  structure  more  gen- 
erously and  affectionately  than  we  do 
the  human  element  which  makes  Indus- 
try and  profits  possible.  Then,  too.  may 
I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  single  out  only 
such  claims  as  are  covered  by  agreement 
In  union  contracts  for  such  limited  con- 
slderfttion  while  Ignoring  the  unorgan- 
lied  worker  or  the  Individual  worker 
claimant. 

It  seems  that  the  present  Republlcari 
majority  In  the  House  feels  that  it  will 
yield,  and  only  partially  so.  where  there 
Is  organUatlon  and  power  as  In  corpora- 
tions united  through  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  recognlElng  the  power  of  organ- 
lied  labor  as  expressed  through  the  A.  F. 
of  L,.  the  CIO,  and  the  railway  brother- 
hoods, I  am  sure  organised  labor  does 
not  want  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  entity,  I  am  sure  they  are  not 
claiming  any  special  privileges  under  any 
law  which  might  be  enacted,  I  feel  safe 
In  saying  that  labor's  view  Is  my  view, 
that  the  worker  whether  he  Is  organised 
or  unorganlae^l  should  have  a  right  to 
make  his  claim  upon  his  employer  for 
such  accrued  overtime  as  might  be  com- 


pensable under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  It  is  generally  understood  that  in- 
dustry under  this  proposed  act  can  arrite 
its  own  prescription  starting  out  with 
a  formula  or  custom  as  to  what  services 
shall  be  paid  for.  Any  and  all  work  per- 
formed outside  of  what  has  been  covered 
by  an  agreement  or  j>erformed  by  some 
custom  or  previous  practice  of  the  em- 
ployer, whether  just  or  unjust,  legitimate 
or  illegitimate,  would  not  be  compensa- 
ble and  could  not  be  made  the  substance 
of  a  law  suit  for  recovery  and  a  worker 
would,  therefore,  have  no  recourse. 
This  proposal  submitted  here  by  the  ma- 
jority party  for  which  they  shall  be  re- 
sponsible does  not  seem  to  have  the  unan- 
imous support  of  the  committee  itself. 

The  report  indicates  a  division  of 
views  along  five  different  paths,  some- 
thing unheard  of  in  parliamentary  prac- 
tice and  new  to  my  long  experience  in 
Congress.  The  chairman  and  the  loyal 
Republican  guard  for  the  most  part 
stand  rigid  In  support  of  the  bill  without 
regard  to  its  stringency  and  unfairness, 
while  four  distinct  minorities  submit  re- 
ports of  varying  degrees  of  difference  in 
opinion.  The  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant group  might  be  said  to  be  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  majority,  while  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walter]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kb.^ting]  add  much 
confusion  to  those  of  us  who  were  not 
privileged  to  listen  to  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
additional  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Devitt]  make  a  strong 
case  against  the  bill  and  the  views  of  the 
gentleman  frorr  Alabama  [Mr.  HobbsI 
add  further  difficulty  for  anyone  to  make 
a  decision  that  would  be  fair  and  honest. 
Seemingly  this  bill  Is  Intended  to  operate 
against  the  worker  and  to  discriminate 
against  him.  It  is  class  legislation  of  the 
rankest  kind.  It  not  only  caters  to  but 
definitely  favors  unscrupulous  and  will- 
ful violators  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

As  time  goes  on  you  will  learn  that  a 
serious  mistake  has  been  made  In  a  move 
which  was  obviously  Intended  to  rectify 
an  Injustice  and  which  was  aimed  to 
wipe  out  unsupported  and  exaggerated 
claims  never  Intended  by  the  Congress 
for  compensation. 

Labor  leadership,  might  I  say,  Mr, 
Speaker,  is  not  altogether  without  fault, 
and  in  some  Instances  Is  culpable  of  In- 
stituting suits  on  behalf  of  workers  that 
did  not  have  a  shred  of  substance  to  sus- 
tain claims.  It  appeared  to  be  a  move 
predicated  upon  the  advice  of  lawyers 
who  did  not  carefully  enough  calculate 
the  consequences,  I  reallie  that  in  view 
of  the  clamor  by  the  Industrialists  and 
the  large  segment  of  the  public  that  there 
will  not  be  enough  of  us  who  will  dare 
sUnd  up  on  this  Issue,  but  my  position  is 
clear.  This  Is  not  a  move  to  relieve  in- 
dustry of  unfair  and  unsupported  claims 
but  rather  a  veiled  means  of  nullifying 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

There  are  a  score  or  more  other  and 
lesser  reasons.  ImporUnt  in  themselves, 
Included  In  the  bill  which  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  to  discuss  but  which  make  the 
bill  even  more  objectionable.  This  bill 
will  not  settle  the  issue.  It  will  create 
oUier  and  more  far-reaching  problems. 


I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  make  some 
corrections  which  might  make  the  bill  ac- 
ceptable and  effective.  In  its  present 
form  I  cannot  support  the  bill,  and 
therefore  shall  vote  against  it 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THB  HOtJSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  I  read  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  thought -provoking  ad- 
dresses on  our  national  idea  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  see  in  a  long  time. 
It  was  given  by  our  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  Cttnningham,  of  Iowa,  before 
the  American  Association  of  Highway 
Officials  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  December 
17,  1946.  and  appears  in  the  January 
number  of  American  Highways.  Under 
permission  granted  by  the  House,  I  offer 
it  for  the  Record  at  this  time : 

OU«  COTJNTIT — HIGHWATS   AND  HlSTOaT 

(By  the  Honorable  Paul  Cunnino«am,  Con- 
gressman from  Iowa,  member  House  Com- 
mittee on  Roads,  before  the  American  As- 
sociation of  SUte  Highway  OfHclals.  Loa 
Angeles,  Calif.,  December  17.  1946) 
In  appearing  before  you  this  afternoon.  1 
feel  somewhfat  like  the  student  who,  for  the 
first  time,  addresses  an  audience  In  wblcn 
sits  his  favorite  teacher. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  Congressman 
Robinson,  who  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Roads  Committee  of  the  House  during  most 
of  the  years  I  have  been  prIvUeged  to  serve 
on  that  committee. 

I  never  served  under  a  liner  chairman.  I 
never  served  under  a  harder  working  chair- 
man. I  never  saw  a  chairman  who  waa 
fairer  or  more  courteous  to  members  of  his 
committee  and  to  wltneaaes  appearing  before 
the  committee. 

The  development  of  America  has  gone 
hand  In  hand  with  the  development  of  lu 
transportation  facllltlea,  first,  river  transpor- 
tation from  the  lUt  boat  to  the  steamboat, 
and  second,  lu  land  transportation  from  traU 
blaker  and  ox  cart  to  the  more  modem  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  to  the  railroad  and  lastly  the 
automobile.  The  third  Is  transportation  by 
air. 

The  steamboat  or  river  transportation; 
transportation  by  land  whether  by  rail  or 
automobile  and  transportation  by  air  never 
could  have  been  developed  to  lu  present  peek 
without  good  highways.  This  Is  obvious, 
for  what  value  would  all  these  kinds  of  trans- 
porUtlon  be  If  the  people  and  the  goods  did 
not  have  adequate  highways  to  get  to  the 
depots  and  terminal  portst  It  la  Important 
to  140,000,000  people  that  tht  Nation's  roads 
and  streeu  are  made  suitable  for  preeent 
needs  and  future  progreea. 

Highway  development  of  the  future  must 
be  equal  to  or  greater  than  lU  development 
In  the  past.  A  sound  government  Is  de- 
pendent upon  a  prosperous,  eontented,  and 
happy  people.  People  cannot  be  eontented, 
happy,  and  prosperous  without  adequate 
means  of  tmnsporutlon  for  goods  and  mate- 
rial aa  well  as  adequate  transportation  for 
social  Intetcourae. 

To  attain  all  thU  a  highway  proram  must 
be  developf<l  In  keeping  with  the  needs  of 
America  along  those  lines.  Those  o(  our 
oltlaens  whc  do  not  eomprehend  the  need 
mutt  be  sold  on  tbe  idea,   laeh  tUae  I  travel 
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tbom  today  with  aoma  of  tba  la«ra 

la  oar  Ooasroaa  and  SUM  to«ialaturea.    The 

inbailaii  did  not  rtbtt  only  bteoutt  of  uxm. 

Tbt  klac  and  hto  adviaara  not  only  made 

the  lawa.  but  ciioe  they  were  made  they  tent 

tba  kiBf't  aoldicra  and  Army  acrnaa  the  wi«ttr 

to  aaa  that  tboaa  lawa  wort  aniorced  upon 

the  colonlam.   to  tbty  bod  tbt  mma  man  or 

faoM  group  of  maa  aot  ooly  making  tbt 

lawa  but  anfoieing  tba  lawa. 

That  waant  all.  U  tba  colontou  dlaobayad. 
tbay  vara  Uiad  in  tbt  oovru  prt^dtd  ovtr 
by  an  appuluee  of  tba  KUlg.  for  major 
uffeoaoa  they  were  tranaportad  bcroM  the 
water  and  tried  in  tba  Klng't  court  without 
tba  banaflt  of ».  jury  io.  wa  bad  prior  to  the 
navolutKmary  War  inaoter  aa  the  Thirteen 
Oolonlaa  ware  i<oncarnad,  oat-man  rule.  One 
man  madt  tbt  Uw«,  adaUntotartd  the  Uwt. 
and  judged  th«<  people  under  the  lawa,  Tbat 
to  what  cauaed  the  Ravuluiiunary  War. 

Now.  tba  RaiatutloB  to  ovtr  aad  11  waa  lur* 
oaaarui,  1  do  bol  VMb  to  tabt  (pour  time 
Ulklbf  about  It.  but  t  dn  want  u<  tell  you 
what  happened  afUtwnrd  Poltowing  the 
Re>i)lutinn.  the  colontota  (Imt  triad  to  bind 
tbeotaelvea  touatbar  by  arttclaa  of  cunltd- 
eration.  which  dtiaad  tbemaalvaa  laaroly  aa 
a  league  of  (rtaadahtp.  They  did  not  work. 
and  aoun  the  reapunalbla  pcopU  In  the  Thir* 
teeu  Culunlea  raallaad  tbat  aometbtng  mora 
rauat  be  duue  or  wa  would  hate  II  Mparate 
kiagdoaw  or  toMntrlta  alcmg  the  Atuntic 
aaabeard.  Io.  tbaaa  totantota  aent  their  rep- 
reeenUtlv-e  mrn  of  that  day  to  a  little  town 
tban  kaown  a*  Philadalphia  to  got  tugatbar 
aad  aaa  if  tbty  aouM  agret  upoa  a  plaa  of 
govammaat  btr  tba  ookmlata  colUcUttly  to 
govern  thaatonlvaa  tmdar  In  the  ^ltllrt. 

Tbty  did  ••)  mcft  for  a<imt  It  or  moro 
wttka,  and  they  drew  up  an  ggrtwaiwt  on 
tbrta  pagaa  of  parchment  or  ahacpakin.  I 
kaow  not  which.  The  inttretting  thu^g  la 
tbat  It  waa  drawn  oa  tbrot  pofib.  I  want 
to  tall  y«u  aiMut  tbat  afroMBoajl,  pogt  by 
page. 

On  page  No  1  thay  ertatad  a  body  of  man. 
aad  tbay  dadnad  thaaa  aMa'a  dutiN.  Tbty 
Mid  to  tbla  b«idy  of  man.  **Tov  artll  bavt  one 
Job  and  one  lob  only.  One*  aaeb  year  you 
will  repair  to  he  aaat  ot  government  whether 
New  York.  Phlladalpbla.  or  whererver  It  may 
ba.  and  while  there  In  proper  aaaambly.  you 
will  enact  the  neceaeary  bylawa  that  In  your 
opinion  you  t>i>lleve  should  be  enacted  for  the 
waU-bolag  of  tba  oolontota.  and  when  you 
bava  ooa^plaaKi  yoar  work  you  will  adjourn 
and  go  back  home  to  either  following  the 
plow,  prtachlrg  the  Ooapcl.  teacbing  achool. 
attendteg  tba  fotga.  or  wbataMr  your  voca- 
tion baa  baaa.  and  ao  long  m  you  balong  on 
No.  1.  ano  are  a  lawmaker,  you  will  have 
to  do  arlth  tbe  duUea  impoeed  upon 
I  wa  are  going  to  create  on  pagea  a 
and  3.  Tou  will  be  a  lawmaker  and  a  law- 
maker only.  Vou  will  not  ba  a  laiw  enforcer, 
and  not  be  a  Jtidge." 

They  then  c;rew  up  page  3  of  the  agree- 
ment and  created  another  body  Of  men  and 
aaid  to  thto  gitMip.  "You  will  have  one  job 
and  one  job  on:  y.  and  that  will  be  to  adminto- 
ter  the  lawa  m&de  by  tbe  men  on  page  1.  See 
that  tbey  are  Justly  and  equltatjly  enforced 
upon  the  colontots.  and  aa  long  as  you  are 
law  enforcers  j-ou  will  not  be  permitted  to 
naake  any  of  the  laws  that  you  enforce.  The 
making  of  thate  laws  will  be  left  entirely  to 
the  body  of  men  created  on  page  1."  The 
bead,  of  course,  of  page  2.  will  be  a  Prealdent. 
and  he  in  turn  will  have  a  Cabinet  and  be 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.    Ba  wUI  have  the  power  to  aaa  tbat 


the  lawa  m«>de  by  the  man  oa  pagt  I  art 

ruperiy  enlurctU,  Ttttn  tbay  draw  up  pagt 
ol  tbt  agraaoMul  and  ertatad  a  tblrd  body 
of  man.  and  Mid  to  tbU  group  of  mtn.  "Tou 
wUl  have  one  job  and  one  job  only  Tou 
win  sit  M  tbt  Judgta  of  our  oourta  to  dtttr* 
mine  whetbor  or  bOI  tbt  bylawa  to  tbto  agrtt- 
ment,  made  by  tbo  man  on  poga  1.  art  la 
aoc<ird  with  tht  agfttmint.  and  alto  wbttltor 
or  not  tht  mttbod  of  tnfurotmtnt  tmploytd 
by  tht  man  on  pagt  I  is  juat  and  aqultabit 
and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tbla 
agreement.  Aa  long  m  you  remain  on  page  i 
and  alt  m  a  judgt  oa  our  couru,  you  cannot 
make  a  law.  undtr  wblch  you  will  judgt  tht 
ptoptt.  nor  will  you  bt  ablt  to  tnforct  a  law 
tbat  you  are  judging  tht  oolontou  undar." 

Whan  thty  had  oomplttad  the  three  pagM 
they  decided  they  mttot  have  a  title  or  a 
beginning,  juat  m  In  CongraM  or  tba  State 
laguiatures  today,  the  title  la  agrae<'  to  after 
tba  body  of  tbt  bill  or  Itgtolatlon  la  com- 
pittad,  ao  tbaM  mtn  agraad  upon  a  title  tbat 
ran  aamethlag  Ilka  tbla; 

"We,  the  paoplo  of  the  United  luiaa,  In 
order  to  form  •  aoN  perfect  union,  Mtabllah 
lustloe,  Intliro  dOBittlo  tmnqulllty.  provide 
lor  tbt  ooaubObtdtlinM.  pnanuit  tht  gan* 
aral  wtlfaro.  and  aaaura  the  biaaainga  uf  Ub* 
arty  to  ouraalvaa  and  uur  poattrliy,  do  or* 
da.n  and  Mtabliaii  thto  Conatttutlon  of  tht 
United  States  rf  Amtrica," 

Mtich  hat  been  said  about  that  dncument. 
Bo  much  ha*  been  writttn  about  It  that  moat 
l>e<H>le  believe  It  to  a  dotumtat  beyond  com- 
prahtnaiuii.  ont  tbat  would  require  a  lawytr, 
and  aooMtUaaa  tbty  refer  to  a  "Philadelphia 
lawyar"  to  dgurt  it  out.  Tbat  to  nut  true. 
Ita  graatoaM  to  In  Ita  almpUclty,  and  its  aim- 
pltclty  to  tht  divlalon  of  powtr  Into  thrtt 
branchea  or  three  grnupa,  Takt  tbat  division 
away  and  put  one  page  upon  the  other,  or  a 
portion  upon  another,  and  you  art  taking 
tUt  Inlttol  atep  back  to  what  we  fotight  a 
revului  unnry  war  to  gat  away  from.  Onea 
oat  page  to  on  top  of  tba  otbar.  it  to  aaay  to 
gat  two  pagaa  on  lop^it  U  aaay  to  bring  tbt 
third  over.  When  you  get  tbt  third  on  top  of 
tbt  otbtr  two.  ytni  art  right  back  to  what  wt 
fought  to  gtt  away  from  -totalitarianism. 
Onoa  thtre  la  a  dictator  of  the  government. 
I<a  not  only  makes  the  lawa,  but  entorcas 
tbam  and  judgw  tht  people  undar  thtm. 

Tbty  had  quite  a  baht  in  tbat  Phlladtlphia 
Oonvantlon.  Tbty  fovigbt  ovar  moia  tl)an 
juat  what  I  told  you.  Bafora  going  further, 
I  should  rtfer  to  tht  amtndmanta  of  tbt  Con- 
stitution. Thry  are  simply  clarlfyttui  amend, 
ments,  and  the  rMt  of  the  wording  of  tt  Is 
Klmpiy  aattSit  liarU\  in  mora  or  laM  detail 
Moctiy  tbt  d«tlM  or  powers  of  tbt  groupa 
on  each  page.  Take  away  the  tbrae  pagaa 
and  put  tham  together,  and  tbe  whole  Con- 
stitution to  gone.  The  whole  of  government 
to  gone.  That  to  all  there  to  to  it.  One  of  the 
fights  they  had  was  whether  or  not  they 
shotild  draw  a  line  throuffh  the  center  of 
page  1,  and  divide  It  Into  two  parte.  One 
group  led  by  Oeorge  Waahltvgton  believed 
that  should  be  done.  They  believed  in  two 
Houaes  of  Congraaa.  Tbe  other  group  led  by 
Hamilton  believed  In  the  unicameral.  The 
first  group  led  l»y  Oeorge  Wnshineton  be- 
lieved there  ahould  be  a  lower  Boum  and 
an  upper  House,  one  the  Senate,  the  upper 
Houae.  and  one  the  Congreea.  the  lower 
House.  That  to  known,  of  course,  aa  tbe 
bicameral  system.  Th<t  unicameral  men  be- 
lieved In  only  one  Hcuse  Instead  of  two. 
The  debate  raged  on.  It  was  fierce  for  sev- 
eral days. 

Plnally  Washington  settled  It  when  he 
was  having  lunch  wltn  Hamilton.  He  said 
to  Hamilton,  Why.  Alec,  I  notice  by  tbe  way 
you  eat  your  lunch  that  you  favor  the  two 
House  system  of  Congreas."  Alec  said.  "I  do 
net.  What  do  you  mean?"  George  Mid.  "I 
noticed  that  before  you  drank  ymn  tea  you 
poured  It  Into  a  saucer  to  cool."  The  coollnR 
off  proceM  in  leglalatlve  amam biles  as  well 
M  m  CongraM  la  oaa  of  tba  greataat  aafety 
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fglvas  for  the  Amarloan  people,  tt  la  mueb 
bttttr  to  have  lu)  new  legtolatlon  than  to 
bavt  bad  or  ill-adviaad.  or  hurrltdly  con« 
etivtd  Itgtolatlon 

Tht  ptrmittmg  of  it  to  go  thrn\igh  tbt 
two  boutM  or  raihtr  tht  making  of  it  ntett* 
■try  to  go  through  tht  two  housM  givM 
pitnty  of  timt  and  opportunity  to  find  out 
tht  bad  ftaturea  and  eliminate  thtm  from 
the  pro|K>aed  leglalatlon.  Let  tto  look  for  a 
moment  how  ri«r  this  thrM-dlviaion  plan,  or 
thrcf-pnge  plan,  hns  become  a  part  of  our 
ayatem  or  form  of  government.  We  have  4S 
■tatas,  and  each  of  the  it  SutM  hM  a  con* 
>atltutlon.  modeled  nfter  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Tou  have  tht  State  gtntrat  aaaambly 
or  the  State  legtsiaturt  which  corraaponda  to 
page  1.  The  governor,  the  attorney  gtntral. 
tba  adjuunt  general  and  other  executive  of* 
ftOM  are  page  9.  The  aupremt  court  of  tht 
StaM  la  pagt  S 

Go  down  to  tht  county  and  you  havt  tha 
board  of  auptrvlaors.  corresponding  to  page  1. 
Tou  havt  tha  county  sherin  and  other  county 
olBcula  corres|)ondlng  to  pagt  8  Tht  county 
judgm  of  tht  county  couru  corrtspond  to 
paial 

do  down  to  the  city  and  what  do  you 
bav^— you  hnvt  the  city  council  correspond- 
ing to  page  1,  You  have  tht  police  and  flit 
departmenta  corrMpondlng  to  pagt  S,  Tha 
municipal  court  oorrMponds  to  pagt  a.  It  to 
tven  out  in  tha  townsbipa,  R  haa  baeomt  a 
part  of  u«, 

la  order  to  get  rid  nf  that,  or  rather,  In 
ordar  to  change  our  form  of  Kovvrnment.  we 
first  have  to  gtt  rid  of  tht  division  ot  pow- 
ers Into  the  thrtt  branches,  and  much  haa 
gone  over  tht  dam  already  In  getting  rid 
of  It.  There  has  btan  much  traiMferring  of 
powtr  from  one  page  or  braiich  to  tht  othtr. 
Ont  of  our  Stataa  baa  avtn  gont  ao  far  at  to 
adopt  tht  unloamaral  lagialative  iiystem,  and 
baa  aboiuhed  the  bicameral  system.  Ivtry 
(met  In  awhilt  you  hear  mentlontd  by  aomt- 
ont  ovtr  tht  air,  or  some  writer  m  the  prtM 
will  say.  "Wt  would  bt  better  rff  if  wt  had  a 
unicameral  Congraaa."  That  to  not  a  new 
IdM,  It  waa  fought  ovtr  by  men  wiMr  than 
wt  are,  mora  than  160  years  ago.  We  should 
follow  their  wisdom,  becauM  It  has  bean  so 
good  In  so  many  rMpteta, 

What  1*  eauaing  our  people  today  to  tor- 
gat  thto  form  of  government  to  follow  other 
BChamM  and  "Imbm,"  who  are  normally  pa- 
triotic people?  Thty  are  people  who  should 
know  better.  They  are  people  who  are  bMt 
educated.  Why  do  they  follow  new  ideM  to 
get  rid  of  or  away  from  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  we  have  been  blewed  under? 
Personally.  I  think  It  Is  the  depreMlon  or  hard 
times,  or  lack  of  employment,  and  that  to 
where  highway  officials  come  Into  the  picture 
for  the  future  welfare  of  America. 

Poaalbly  I  can  illustrate  that  by  a  story 
which  to  supposed  to  have  happened  back  tn 
Iowa,  when  Fred  White,  the  State  engineer, 
was  s  boy.  One  of  his  neighbors  had  been 
proeperous  In  the  farming  business.  He 
owned  one  farm,  and  hto  son  got  married, 
and  he  wanted  to  set  him  up  on  an  adjacent 
farm.  He  went  to  hto  neighbor,  and  alter 
aome  dickering  bargained  to  buy  the  farm 
for  his  son  for  tlfl.OOO.  They  designated  the 
following  Saturday  to  meet  In  town  to  pay 
off  the  money  and  get  the  deed  and  abstract. 
That  morning  the  farmer  went  to  town  with 
his  wife.  He  carried  the  money  In  a  bucket. 
In  the  lawyer's  office  in  town,  when  the  deed 
and  abstract  were  ready,  he  started  to  count 
out  the  money.  When  he  got  to  the  Ijottom 
of  the  bucket,  he  only  had  fU.OOO.  He 
looked  up  at  hto  neighbor  and  the  lawyer, 
and  be  was  embarrassed  and  chagrined.  He 
said,  "I  am  terribly  sorry;  I  can't  buy  the 
farm.  I  thought  there  was  $16,000  in  this 
bucket,  but  there  to  only  »14.0C0.  I  am  very, 
very  scrry."  He  then  looked  at  hto  wife, 
who  said,  "John,  dear,  you  brought  the  wrong 
bucket." 

I  tell  that  story  because  of  the  aiulety  of 
the  people  of  America  when  we  have  a  little 


hard  sledding  to  take  a  ahprt*cut  and  |tl 
back  to  the  days  of  the  wrong  bucket,  book 
to  the  time  when  it  waa  possible  fur  a  farm- 
er to  make  au  much  money  that  he  couldn't 
remember  how  many  bvickets  ht  had  It  In, 
and  In  our  anxiety  to  get  there  by  shorter 
methods  than  are  normally  required,  we  art 
willing  to  surrender  our  birthright  fur  a  mtM 
of  pottage 

Old  you  tvtr  reoelvt  a  tlcktt  for  apttdtng? 
Of  course,  no  one  tn  this  audience  tvtr 
had  a  ticket  for  speeding  or  ovrrpArkit\g  or 
any  other  olfeuM.  But  If  you  did.  the  man 
before  wliom  you  appoartd  In  court  the  next 
morning  was  not  tha  Mme  man  who  gave 
you  tba  ticket.  If  It  waa,  you  wouldn't  have 
had  a  chance.  Tou  would  hart  been  pre- 
judged by  htm.  He  believed  you  guilty,  ur 
he  wouldn'v  have  given  yuu  the  ticket.  Why 
to  he  a  different  man?  He  belongs  on  |)age  8, 
Tha  malt  you  appeared  before  it  on  page  3, 
Thto  la  a  guaranty  given  to  im  by  our  fore- 
fathers In  the  Coiutltutlon. 

If  you  have  a  property  right,  a  marital 
right,  or  some  othtr  right  to  bt  dttermined, 
you  rtaltat  tht  judgt  bttort  whom  you  ap- 
ptar  to  bava  dtttrmlntd  your  proptrty  right 
or  whatever  riiht  you  may  have,  did  not 
tnaoi  the  law  ht  dtttrmlnm  your  right  under. 
and  If  ht  had  madt  tht  law,  you  wouldn't 
havt  a  ohanct. 

Ltt  ua  look  at  what  happanad  In  WMh> 
Ingtoa  baiwaaa  Oeldaborough  and  John  L, 
Lewis.  Ooldaborouwh  did  not  enact  the  lawa 
undar  whieh  ha  determined  tha  rtghia  of 
Lewto  and  hto  mineia.  Tbay  ware  laws  made 
by  the  ptoplt  on  page  I,  tha  OoagrtM  of  the 
United  Itatai.  What  ebanea  tvould  one 
party  or  the  other  have  in  his  court  If  he 
had  made  the  laws  m  wall  m  being  tht  judge 
to  anforot  thtm? 

To  thto  audience,  I  am  sura  I  nttd  go  no 
furthtr  on  that  part  of  my  talk.     Did  we 
ever  havt  this  kind  of  government  m  tht 
history  of  the  world  brfore?    Yr«,  once  to  our 
knowltdge--ma\bn  oftcner — and  only  once 
dearly.    Soma  4,000  >*tart  ago,  afttr  tht  chil- 
drtn  of  Israel  oama  out  ot  Egypt,  It  waa 
naoeaaary  for  a  form  of  guvernmtnt  to  bt  Mt 
up  for  thtm.  and  tt  wm  through  Moaes  and 
his  communion  with  tha  Lord  that  thu  gov* 
ernment  waa  Mt  up,    Ptrat,  ara  had  the  T^n 
Oommandmenta  which  probably  eerrMpond 
to  that  niireement.    If  you  will  read  the  early 
books  of  the  Bible,  you  will  find  that  one 
group  was  set  apart  to  make  tht  bylaws  and 
rulM   and   rtgulatlons   for    tht   tribesmen. 
Thty  were  leftal  and  jxut  In  every  way,  so 
long  M  they  did  not  encroach  upon  or  violate 
the  original  document  of   the  Ten   Com- 
mandments.  What  do  wa  find  next?   We  find 
a  group  of  ahertfts  to  see  that  the  laws  ware 
enforced.     And   we  find  the  judgM  as  Mt 
forth  In  the  book  of  JudgM,    They  had  that 
plan  for  centuries,  and  then  they  t>ecame  dis- 
satisfied.    They  became  like  the  people  of 
America  who  want  to  get  back  to  the  days  of 
the  wrong  bucket.    They  wanted  shortcuts. 
They  wanted  somebody  to  look  up  to  In  the 
world  as  a  dictator.    They  wanted  an  Iron 
iiand.    They  got  lazy.    They  wanted  authori- 
tarianism.   They  didn't  know  what  to  call  it. 
They  went  to  Samuel.    They  took  the  matter 
up  with  him.    He  was  so  perplexed  that  he 
took  the  matter  to  the  Lord.     He  received 
thto  answer.  "Samuel,  If  the  children  of  Israel 
want  kinga.  give  them  klnga."    So,  he  called 
out  King  Saul  and  set  him  over  them.    Over- 
night they  went  from  self-rule  under  a  con- 
stitutional  representative    form   of   govern- 
ment, which  we  call  a  republic  here,  to  com- 
plete    totalitarianism     or     a     dictatorship. 
What  happened?    They  went  into  captivity. 
From  then  to  oblivion  and  to  thto  day  they 
have    not    been    heard    from,    except*   the 
descendants  of  one  tribe.     Why?     Becatisa 
they  threw  away  a  republic  for  totalltarian- 
tom,  which  today  could  be  defined  as  com- 
munism   or    soclaltom,    nazUm,    Hltlertom. 
Francolsm.    or    any    other    "tern."     Funda- 
mentally, they  are  all  the  same.    There  to  no 
fundamental  difference  between  soclaltom, 


eommunUm,  natlam,  muarlam,  Pranoolam, 
or  any  «>t  tht  "lams,"  One-man  rule  to  tbo 
thing  we  muit  fight  against,  It  la  one  man 
rule  or  one  group  ruling.  bacauM  whenever 
one  g^)Un  takM  ovtr,  thtre  la  aiwaya  a  atrong 
man  of  tnat  itroup  who  to  tba  obalrmaa,  and 
ht  bacomM  tht  dictator. 

Our  foratathara  were  wtoa  enough  to  aoo 
the  dangers  of  tt  in  giving  to  ut  this  beauti* 
ful  plan  of  government  Where  did  they  gtt 
It?  If  you  will  read  the  ducuulons  that  took 
place,  what  we  know  about  what  hnpptatd 
la  PhUadalphla  in  17M.  whan  the  doctuaaat 
waa  drawn  ui^ .  came  from  man  arho  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  form  of  government  that 
tbe  children  of  taraal  ao  proaparad  tmdar. 
That  la  where  It  came  from,  and  that  la  amy 
we  have  become  the  grrntrst  Nation  In  tha 
world,  with  the  hlghMt  standard  of  living, 
the  hlghMt  wages,  the  bMt  road  system,  and 
the  best  people.  beoaUM  wa  have  had  tba 
best  form  of  government. 

Now,  In  ordar  that  I  will  not  be  accuaad  of 
playing  politlDS,  atnoe  I  have  mentioned  tha 
term  "republic"  unoe  or  twice,  I  wiah  tu  call 
yuur  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
mora  almilarity  betwa<^k  tht  Htpubllcan 
Party  and  a  rapuhlirnn  form  ot  governmobt 
than  thtrt  to  between  I>mocratlc  Party  and 
domooracy,  The  republic  waa  founded  long 
btfort  tht  Re|)Ublloan  Party  wm  thi  utht  of, 
aad  dtfttotracy  was  conceived,  or  thought 
of,  long  bttoM  tbe  prtMnt  Damooratio  Party 
waa  heard  ol.  Tltert  to  nothing  political 
about  It. 

In  ooncltialim  I  want  to  emphaalaa  thai 
we  get  ou.  bieuinga  under  a  republic  and 
not  under  a  democracy.  We  have  all  tha 
blaMlnga  of  u  democracy  and  none  of  ita 
datrlmenta.  Why  do  I  aay  thto  la  a  republlof 
Did  you  ever  pledge  aUaglaaoa  to  that  ftag 
and  "to  the  lapubllo  for  which  tt  stands't 
Why  Isn't  It,  "to  the  democracy  tor  which  It 
stands '?  Wt  are  not  a  democracy?  Why  ara 
wa  a  rtpubllr?  It  to  btoaUM  ot  the  thrM 
pagaa— the  Mparatlon  of  powera  of  the  Oov* 
ernment. 

Old  you  tvtt  aing  tha  Battle  Hymn  of  tha 
Rtpubllo?  Why  to  tt  tht  BatUe  Hymn  of 
the  Rapubllc?  Why  lan't  tt  the  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Democracy?  We  are  not  a  democracy. 
We  aM  a  republic  where  the  people  rxila 
thamaalvM  under  a  Conatttutlon  through 
their  own  rtprtMntatlvM.  If  you  follow  tha 
stxtff  coming  over  the  air  today  on  oartain 
programa,  read  certain  things  in  magaatnM 
and  the  praM,  you  will  detect  a  subtle  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  thOM  who  have  tha 
know-how  to  destroy  xu  tn  attacking  their 
legtolatora  In  the  SUtea  and  in  the  Con- 
grcM.  They  know  that  In  ordar  to  dMtroy 
this  form  of  government  and  take  control, 
they  first  have  to  destroy  that  branch  of  tha 
Government  that  la  composed  of  the  peo- 
ple's repreMiiUtlVM.  and  that  to  why  tbty 
are  constantly  attacking  the  CongraM  of  tha 
United  SUtet .  I  am  not  defending  the  Con- 
gress because  I  am  one  of  them.  I  am  de- 
fending It  as  a  cltlxen  of  the  United  SUtaa. 
and  I  have  tliat  right  to  defend  It.  I  detect 
in  them  their  aubtle  purpoM.  They  know 
what  they  an>  doing.  They  never  aleep— we 
do.  We  must  start  thinking  a  little  more 
Instead  of  slei>plng  so  much,  If  we  would  pre- 
serve this  form  of  government  and  thto  great 
country  of  ours. 

You  will  not  as  highway  officials  and  those 
Interested  In  road  building  allow  a  good, 
usable  highway  to  be  torn  up  and  destroyed 
until  you  see  the  blueprint  for  a  better  one. 
You  will  not  permit  the  hotise  In  which  you 
live  to  be  torn  down  until  you  see  the  blue- 
print for  a  better  one.  Why  then  should  wa 
stand  by  and  tee  the  governmental  roof  that 
has  been  ao  cid«fully  built  torn  down  until 
someone  presents  tbe  blueprint  for  a  better 
plan.  All  these  people  who  are  finding  so 
much  fault  with  our  form  of  government 
have  no  other  plan  to  offer,  except  to  go  bark 
from  whence  we  came,  and  for  what  wa 
fought  the  B«tvoluUonary  War  to  get  away 
from. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGL 


or  aacjacJH 

Dl  TfB  BOOet  OP  rspreskntKttves 

Monday.  March  3.  194'i 

Mr.  ENOEL  of  Michigan.  Mi .  Speftk 
cr.  I  want  to  ipeAk  on  behaJt  of  th« 
of  farm  people  and  other 
of  sugar  tn  my  district,  in 
regard  to  the  nev  sugar  qu(t&s  that 
were  announced  Tuesday  of  list  week 
Jointly  by  Jie  United  SUtes  D.  ^artment 
9t  Agzlculture  and  the  Office  o  Tempo- 
rary Controls. 

Tbere  are  many  angles  to  { ie  sugar 
Inoe  but  I  shall  confine  these  remarks 
coiely  to  the  new  quotas.  Prora  ;hc  point 
of  view  of  the  farm  resident  a  id  home 
consumer,  the  quotas  are  an  mprove- 
■•■i  but  by  no  mean*  a  ^uiaci  mt  solu- 
tion. I  want  to  make  that  po  nt  clear. 
for  there  b>  far  too  little  undei  standing 
of  how  seriously  the  sugar  sho  tage  has 
affected  many  rural  areas. 

The  new  allotment  order  says  all  insti- 
tutional and  industrial  usei's  of  sugar 
will  be  granted  Increases  of  vai  ^tng  per- 
centages for  the  balance  of  1::4  .  averag- 
ing from  15  to  20  percent  at  least.  It 
•ays  the  home  user  %ill  get  at  added  5 
pounds  per  eoopon,  or  a  to  al  of  10 
pounds  p3r  ration  book  holder  c  n  April  1. 
July  1.  and  again  on  Oclobe  1.  1S47. 
Last  week's  order  also  says  th<  Govern - 
Bient  "does  not  plan  to  allow  ei  ira  sugar 
for  home  canning  this  year."  I  stress 
tisis  iMt  statement  because  I  h  now  that 
"^ttjWMands  of  housewives  may  I  e  expect- 
tagisome  sort  of  home-canning  sugar  al- 
lotment over  and  above  th  ■  regular 
si«gar-stamp  amounts.  But  It  st  a'eek's 
announcement  makes  it  clear  no  extra 
taome-cannuig  sugar  is  conlem  plated  by 
the  Oovemment  allotters  as  of  this  date. 

There  was  the  5-pound  stam  >  on  Jan- 
uary 1  and  there  will  be  the  three  10- 
pound  stamps  on  April  1,  July  .  and  Oc- 
tober 1.  According  to  the  Depa  rtment  of 
Agriculture  and  the  CfQce  of  1  emporary 
Controls,  that  is  it.  The  home  user  will. 
If  these  quotas  stand,  get  35  p  >unds  per 
person  in  1947.  According  to  o  Bcial  cal- 
cuJrtions.  this  same  home  user  tot  a  total 
of  35  pounds  in  1946— three  5-pound 
sugar  stamps— one  every  4  iionths  in 
1S45 — plus  two  special  5-pouid  stamps 
for  canning  purposes.  Thus  t  is  now 
planned  to  give  an  added  10  po  iinds  over 
all.  or  a  40-peroent  improveiient  over 
1M«. 

The  percentage  of  Improveiw  nt  Is  mis- 
leading. It  is  a  fact  that  the  1  ome  user, 
particularly  the  bona  fkle  ha  le  canner 
and  home  baker,  is  the  oat  wb|  has  been 
penaliaed  most  by  the  sugar 
she  and  the  growers  who  are  dependent 
on  her  as  a  market  for  their  'ruits  and 
veseUbles.    While  a  10-poun  1  increase 


does  add  up. to  a  40-percent  improve- 
ment, it  us  a  lot  Uke  giving  a  hungry  per- 
son a  dime  instead  of  a  nickel  when 
what  be  really  needs  Is  50  cents  for  a 
meaL  You  originally  intended  giving 
him  a  nickel,  but  boost  it  to  a  dime — a 
ICO- percent  improvement.  Yet  it  is  still 
quite  a  ways  f  mm  meeting  his  real  needs. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  new  sugar  allot- 
ments insofar  as  rural  residents  and 
many  others  are  concerned. 

I  want  to  comment  again  on  this  sugar 
problem  as  it  arises  in  my  district.  I 
am  certain  it  Is  stellar  in  a  majority 
of  other  districts.  In  one  respect  there 
Is  a  difference.  My  district,  comprising 
11  counties  in  northwestern  Michigan. 
Is  one  of  the  leading  fruit-producing 
areas  In  the  country.  Its  annual  yield 
of  sour  cherries  is  the  largest  in  the 
Nation.  To  a  lesser  extent  it  is  the 
same  in  its  harvest  of  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  and  so  fmth.  Sugar  is  the  big- 
gest present  it<;m  in  the  successful  mar- 
keting of  these  crops. 

Meny  thous.mds  of  pounds  of  these 
crops  go  to  the  fresh-fruit  market. 
Home  caonini,'  is  the  big  factor  in 
whether  or  not  this  fruit  can  l>e  mcved. 
and  EUgrj"  is  the  big  factor  in  home  can- 
ning. Last  ytiar  I  saw  thousands  of 
bushels  cf  the  most  beautiful  peaches 
in  the  country  go  to  waste  simply  be- 
ccusi  so  little  home  canning  was  pos- 
sible. Aaes  of  peach  crchf j^ds  were  not 
picked.  Those  peaches  that  were  picked 
in  some  im'^ances  went  below  cost  and 
in  some  ins\;suT.C2S  merely  rotted  in  the 
ba-ke^  or  wrnjhouses.  This  was  a  piti- 
ftil  waste,  en  the  direct  result  of  the 
sv'??r  shortage. 

Too  mtny  people  think  of  the  sugar 
she rt age  £S.  al.  vorst.  za  inconvenience 
to  the  householder.  In  my  district  it 
has  been  an  economic  tregsdy,  costing 
thousands  of  dollars  in  wasted  fruit  of 
the  higlw^t  grade. 

Like  everytx-dy  else.  I  want  to  see  In- 
creases fcr  ell  u^ers.  But  I  think  the 
hovscw^fe  Is  entitled  to  first  ccnsidera- 
tlon.  She  got  an  average  of  72  pounds 
per  capita  last  year,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Yet  shii  herself  h?d  control  of 
only  2S  pounds  per  person  last  year,  and 
the  rest  she  got  if  and  as  she  bought 
store  products  in  which  sugar  was  used. 

There  is  still  another  angle  that  the 
big-city  resident  seldom  considers.  It  is 
clear  the  allotment  cfBcials  have  done 
nothing  about  it.  The  aversge  farm  wife 
and  the  average  housewife  in  a  small 
town  accept*  home  canning  and  home 
l>aldng  as  the  necessary  and  customary 
way  of  life.  They  have  no  bakeries 
available  to  them  merely  by  going  a  block 
or  two  down  the  street  or  by  stepping  to 
a  telephone  and  placing  an  order.  S  m- 
ilarly.  in  rural  areas  they  have  no  gro- 
ceries Immediately  at  hand  at  which  they 
can  conveniently  buy  canned  fruits,  veg- 
etables, and  so  forth.  In  fact,  most  of 
these  people  would  not  buy  these  things 
in  stores  even  if  they  did  have  the  big- 
cityistore  conveniences.  At  least,  they 
would  prefer  not  to.  They  want  to  can 
their  own.  They  always  have^  It  Is  their 
way  of  life.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  our 
farm  produce  and  fresh  fruits  are  mar- 
keted and  consumed  in  that  way. 

I  want  to  emphasise  again  and  again 
that  last  week's  quota  statement  is  not 


sufBcient  to  prevent  continued  financial 
less.  In  effect,  it  says  to  the  fruit  farmer 
that  for  still  another  harvest  he  may 
have  to  let  a  portion  of  his  peaches  and 
apples  glut  the  market  or  rot  on  the 
ground;  that  in  still  another  highly  pros- 
perous year  he  may  stand  to  lose  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  not  because  there  is  no 
money  to  buy  the  fine  fruit  he  gro¥rs,  but 
solely  because  somebody  In  Washington 
has  allotted  the  sugar  elsewhere. 

In  short.  I  do  not  want  our  Govern- 
ment allotters  to  get  self-satisfied  with 
their  generosity  to  date.  If  necessary, 
there  should  be  consideration  of  a  special 
increase  fcr  bona  fide  rural  residents. 
In  the  faco  of  the  facts.  I  do  net  think 
big- city  people  vrouM  seriously  raise  the 
cry  of  discrim  nauon.  Ten  added 
pounds  in  the  city,  with  stores  and  bak- 
eiics  all  around,  is  one  thing;  10  added 
pounds  in  the  country  is  less  than 
adequate. 

Our  real  goal  is  to  get  the  Government 
ell  the  T?ay  cut  of  this  sugar  situation 
before  many  months,  just  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  assured  that  the  supply,  at  a  fair 
price,  will  be  tbere  for  the  little  user  as 
well  as  the  Ug  one.  That  day  cannot 
come  too  soon  to  suit  me. 

This  sugar  problem  for  the  average 
sugar  consumer  is.  by  no  means,  merely 
one  of  sentiment  or  inconvenience.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  huge  financial  loss 
to  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  and  of 
sizable  increases  in  living  costs  for  the 
thou5;ands  of  families  who  rely  on  home 
canning — the  home  canning  that  cannot 
b?  done  on  25  or  35  pounds  of  sugar  per 
person  p3r  year  for  all  home  needs. 

I  want  to  inform  the  Government  al- 
lObCrs  in  the  most  emphatic  language  I 
can  put  in  print  that  what  the  people 
of  my  district  want  is  more  sucar  in  their 
own  hands,  under  their  own  control,  so 
they  can  continue  the  home  canning  and 
home  baking  that  mean  moce  food,  tietter 
nutritlori.  greater  convenience,  and  thrift 
for  them,  plus  successful  marketing  of 
the  things  they  grow.  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that 
they,  the  home  users,  get  the  sugar  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  I  hope  every 
other  Member  of  the  House,  particularly 
those  from  farm  areas,  will  take  similar 
action. 


Ufldcrwritiiif  Britain 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NO.IH  M.  MASON 

or     LUMOIS 

IN  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1947 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Great 
Britain  has  finally  decided  that  she  can- 
not protect  her  interests  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  Greece,  and  in  Turkey  any 
longer,  and  is  calling  upon  Uncle  Sam 
to  take  over  the  responsiMllty  of  keep- 
ing open  her  life  line  for  her,  and  of 
protecting  her  Interests  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area.  As  I  see  it  she  wants  to 
unload  her  responsibilities,  her  obliga- 
tions, her  commitments,  upon  Uncle 
Sam.  but  retain  all  her  interests,  her 
commercial  ac  vantages,  and  her  trade 
in  that  area. 
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The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RscdI.  in  an  extension  of  remarks  in 
Tuesday's  CoNCRESsiONAt  Record,  called 
our  attention  to  Britain's  gambling  bill 
of  S4 .000 .000 .000  per  year,  a  gambling 
bill  that  goes  untaxed  in  Great  Britain, 
and  points  cut  that  the  400,000  Britons 
engaged  in  the  "gambling  racket "  might 
be  better  employed  in  the  mines  or  fac- 
tories of  Great  Britain  producing  the 
badly  needed  good.';  to  keep  her  economy. 
Congressman  Reeds  remarks  should  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  this  House  in 
view  of  the  requests  that  will  be  made 
to  the  Congress  to  help  Great  Britain. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  today  I  am 
Including  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  analyzing  the  proposal  to  under- 
write Great  Britain's  future  in  addition 
to  what  we  have  already  done  for  her. 
I  recommend  it  also  as  "must "  reading: 
rNrntwarriNG  BarrAiN 

No  step  ever  contemplated  by  an  American 
administration,  save  poeeibly  the  decisions 
which  took  the  United  States  into  war  In 
1917  and  1941,  has  been  fraught  with  graver 
consequences  than  President  Truman's  In- 
tention to  intervene  in  Greece.  If  he  Is  not 
restrained  by  Congress,  the  United  States  will 
find  Itself  permanently  entangled  in  Euro- 
pean power  politics.  It  wUl  have  forsaken 
for  gC3d  and  all  the  traditional  cutlook  that 
the  destiny  of  Americans  lies  in  America. 

The  proposal  that  the  United  States  should 
underwrite  Britain's  management  of  the 
Greek  Nation  as  a  bulwark  against  Soviet 
expansion  Into  the  Mediterranean  came  from 
London.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  Britain 
has  maintained  troops  In  Greece  and  has  had 
the  practical  management  of  all  of  the  Im- 
portant government  posts.  This  has  cost 
money,  and  Britain  contends  that  after 
March  31  It  will  be  unable  to  continue  flnan- 
dal  and  economic  assistance. 

The  British  plan  for  America  to  step  in 
and  assume  the  burden  constitutes  a  form 
of  refined  blackmail.  The  British  say  that 
if  their  ascendancy  1b  lost  in  Greece  the  coun- 
try win  go  to  Russia  by  default.  Leftist  ele- 
ments In  Greece  are  already  conducting  what 
corresponds  to  a  civil  war.  Unless  Uie  right- 
ist regime  under  King  George  U  supported 
by  both  troops  and  capital.  It  Is  argued,  com- 
munism will  win  out. 

Britain  Is  currently  finding  the  plea  of  Im- 
poverishment very  useful  in  bringing  Influ- 
ence to  bear  upon  the  United  States.  The 
British  domestic  economy  Is  so  shot  under 
the  Socialist  Government  that  a  parliamen- 
tary mission  has  arrived  In  Washington  to 
Inform  congressional  leaders  that  the  $3,750.- 
000,000  present  of  a  year  ago  will  not  suffice. 
Another  huge  cash  credit  Is  demanded  at 
.  once,  one  member  of  Parliament  going  so 
far  as  to  say  that  America  is  now  "marred " 
to  Britain  and  must  meet  Its  responsiblll- 
ties. 

The  effect  of  Britain's  program  is  to  Invite 
the  United  States  to  become  the  conservator 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  Is  to  pay  the  bills 
for  Socialist  experimentation  at  home  and 
guarantee  the  sway  of  Imperial  rule  abroad. 
There  are  no  Indications  that  this  Is  to  be  a 
temporary  arrangement.  Rather,  it  Is  one 
which  must  necessarily  endure  for  the  pre- 
dictable future,  or  until  America  goes  down 
under  the  ctmnulatlve  weight  of  the  enor- 
mcus  responsibUitles  it  Is  asked  voluntarily 
to  assume. 

Although  the  British  represent  their  diffi- 
culties In  Greece  as  something  which  can  be 
overcome  by  American  financial  aid.  the 
United  States  Inevitably  would  find  that  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  were  quite  as  fully 
conunitted  as  the  Treasury.  The  cost  alone — 
an  estimated  $320,000,000  in  the  next  3 
years — would  be  enough  to  give  a  less  fool- 
hardy administration  pause,  but  the  conse- 
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quences  would  not  end  there.  In  time,  under 
any  arrangement  requiring  the  United  States 
to  underwrite  the  status  quo.  we  should  find 
that  what  we  have  really  acquired  In  Oreccs 
Is  a  beachhead  In  another  war. 

If  we  Jump  Into  this  adventure  there  will 
logically  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
next  be  called  to  bolster  BrltUh  rule  In  Italy, 
Palestine.  Gibraltar,  the  former  Italian  col- 
onies of  North  Africa,  Egypt,  Aden,  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  or  wherever  else  Britain  has  in- 
stalled herself.  She  wlU  be  as  impotent 
everywhere  else  as  she  professes  to  be  in 
Greece. 

We  shall  find  that  each  of  these  places  Is  as 
much  a  focus  of  malignant  infection  as  every 
other.  We  will  be  called  upon  to  expend  vast 
amounts  of  money  to  prop  up  colonial  econ- 
omies and  the  British  home  economy.  We 
siiall  have  to  provide  the  force  to  keep  restive 
populations  in  line.  And  at  every  turn  we 
shall  be  exposed  to  the  threat  of  war.  We  are 
to  do  tills  knowing  that  no  American  interest 
Is  Involved,  and  no  American  benefit  can  be 
expected. 

It  Is  a  measure  of  the  conftision  of  Truman 
and  the  State  Department  that  while  they 
talk  about  finding  a  workable  formula  by 
which  capitalism  and  communism  can  exist 
In  the  same  world,  they  are  willing  to  under- 
take the  protection  of  Britain  against  Russia. 
They  do  so  as  If  no  hazards  woe  entaUed.  No 
nation  has  ever  prepared  to  walk  the  plank 
In  a  more  carefree  spirit. 

The  crowning  lunacy  of  this  scheme  Is  that, 
while  America  Is  to  supply  the  money  and 
force,  Britain  is  to  retain  full  power  over  all 
policies  and  decisions.  The  political  and  eco- 
nomic structure  which  we  are  to  underwrite 
In  Greece  is  of  British  creation.  It  won't  be 
changed  by  American  Intervention.  We  can 
pay  the  bills  and  act  tlie  role  of  bounco'  but 
the  British  are  to  remain  In  the  driver's  seat. 

If  we  were  to  go  Into  Greece  oflerlng  politi- 
cal and  personal  liberty  in  the  light  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  there  might  be  a  grain  of  sense 
In  the  project,  if  only  a  grain.  We  could  at 
least  hope  in  these  circumstances  to  make 
converts  and  friends  of  Greeks.  But  that  Is 
not  the  way  of  the  State  Department.  It  has 
proved  in  the  occupation  of  Germany  ttiat 
American  concepts  of  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual  are  not  considered  fit 
for  export.  In  Greece  we  should  be  merely 
valets  to  the  arrogant  exponents  of  a  decay- 
ing imperialism.  That  course  is  suicidal.  It 
will  lead  us  to  exiiaustiiig  wars  and  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 
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REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  C.DAVIS 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6,  1947 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
legislative  action  sometimes  is  partisan, 
sometimes  it  is  sectional.  I  desire  to  dis- 
cuss an  important  matter  now  pending 
before  this  Congress  which  is  neither 
partisan  nor  sectional,  but  is  vital  alike 
to  Democrat  and  Republican,  to  North 
and  South,  and  to  East  and  West. 

March  31,  which  is  a  little  more  than 
3  weeks  away,  will  bring  an  end  to  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  school-lunch  program, 
unless  the  necessary  deficiency  appro- 
priation is  made  to  continue  it  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year.  The 
amount  needed  is  pitifully  small  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  we  are  scattering  with  lavish 


hand  to  everj'  nook,  cranny,  and  comer 
of  the  world. 

This  is  not  a  project  or  program  which 
Is  wholly  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  only 
pays  a  part  of  the  expense.  The  States 
pay  the  remainder  of  that  portion  of  the 
program  which  is  publicly  financed.  In 
addition  to  that  part  of  the  program 
which  is  pubhdy  financed,  the  patrons  of 
the  schools,  the  parents  of  the  pupils, 
pay  a  substantial  part  of  the  lunch  ex- 
pense. It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
where  the  pupil  is  unable  to  pay  at  all. 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  lunch  is  paid 
for  with  Federal  and  State  funds.  In 
the  schools  in  my  home  district  the  aver> 
age  pupil  pays  20  cents  for  his  lunch. 

The  sum  required  for  the  entire  year's 
program  is  one  of  the  smallest  worth- 
while items  in  the  whole  Federal  budget. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1944-45  the  Federal 
Government's  appropriation  to  the 
school-lunch  program  was  $50,000,000. 
For  the  year  1945-46  it  was  $57,500  OCO. 
For  the  year  1946-47  it  was  $75,000,000,  a 
sum  which  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget.  If  this  is  cut 
out  of  the  budget,  the  taxpayers  will  not 
feel  it.  It  is  such  a  small  item  of  expense 
that  it  will  not  show  up  in  the  taxpayer's 
receipt.  But  if  the  school-lunch  program 
is  dropped,  the  effects  of  that  action  will 
show  up  in  malnutrition  and  in  the 
health  and  physical  condition  of  some- 
thing like  5,000,000  school  children  who 
are  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  nutri- 
tious lunches,  which  are  oiUy  partially 
paid  for  by  public  funds. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  my 
home  State,  Dr.  M.  D.  Collins,  says  that 
since  the  program  began,  the  general 
health  and  well-being  of  school  children 
have  been  raised  materially,  that  the 
children  are  making  better  grades,  and 
that  school  attendance  has  noticeably 
improved.  In  our  State  approximately 
275  000  children  attending  1.437  schools, 
are  benefiting  from  the  program. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  this  is  not  a 
partisan  or  sectional  matter.  Its  benefits 
are  shared  by  those  of  all  political  parties 
and  all  sections.  While  Georgia  benefits 
from  its  provisions,  every  other  section  of 
the  Nation  likewise  benefits,  some  a  great 
deal  more  than  Georgia.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  in 
Georgia  only  1.437  schools  and  275.000 
children  participate. '  in  Dlinois  2,844 
schools  and  358.000  children  participate, 
and  these  figures  from  Illinois  are  fur- 
nished to  me  by  citizens  of  that  State 
who  want  the  program  continued.  They 
say  that  Illinois,  like  Georgia,  has  many 
more  schools  which  want  to  apply  for 
participation  in  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram, and  will  apply,  if  the  program  is 
continued.  If  the  program  Is  discon- 
tinued, the  health  of  Dlinois  school  chil- 
dren will  suffer,  just  as  those  of  every 
other  participating  State  will  suffer,  but 
more  will  be  affected  in  Illinois  than  will 
be  affected  in  Georgia. 

To  look  at  the  program  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country :  In  New  Tofk  2,419 
schools  and  480,000  children  participate, 
and  in  California  2,069  schools  and  422.- 
000  children  participate.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing for  Georgia  alone.  I  am  told  that 
nearly  50,000  schools  in  the  United  States 
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participate  In  this  procram.  and  of  that 
'  ""  ■      ( Georgia. 


number  only  1.437  are  located  in 

I  concur  in  the  statement  thkt  there 
has  been  no  mandate  from  thi  people 
to  Congress  to  save  money— thi.s 
of  money — at  the  expense  of  th ;  health 
of  school  children  of  the  Nation 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  belt  ve  that 
a  nation  which  is  sending  hun  Ireds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  dozens  of  o 
tions  all  over  the  wor'd.  and 
Instances  billions  of  dollars.  ha.s 
become  so  poor  that  this  program  must 
be  dropped  3  months  before  th|?  school 
year  ends. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  beli»ve  that 
a  government  whose  budget  for 
ts  S37.03O.CC0.C00.  or  even  $30.00( . 
mast  find  it  necessary  at  the 
March  to  discontinue  this  progra  rr.  v.  l^icn 
Is  benefiting  every  part  and  s<  ciioa  of 
the  country. 

There  are  many  ways  in  whic  i  money 
ean  be  saved  by  this  Congres<  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  heavy  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures in  many  directions.  I  expect 
to  vote  for  .substantial  tax  reluctions. 
and  for  reduction  of  the  natio  lal  debt 
•Ht  I  earnestly  submit  that  i  his  is  a 
worthy  program,  and  one  whlcl  all  sec- 
tions and  parties  can  and  should  unite 
to  support. 
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HUladmiBistratioB  of  Rent  Control  in 
St  Joseph,  Mo. 


EXTENSION, OP  REMARpS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  COllE 


or  Missousi 


IK  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  i 

Thursdap.  March  6.  19i  7 


Oazxts, 


Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.     Mr 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rema 
dude  a  letter  and  factual 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Don  Housew 
editor  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.* 
regarding  the  maladministration 
omtrol  in  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  as 

St.  Joseth 
St.  Joseph,  Mo..  February 
WnxiAM  C.  Cols. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dkab  Um  Colz:  Something  drastfr 
done  ftbout  rent  control.      It  U 
■ureiy   creating   a   sizable   group 
tcred  eltiaens  wbo'wUl  find  some 
at  the  polls  or  through  financial 
strike  l>ack  at  the  despotic  set-U( 
placed  the  landowners  at  the 
ants. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  lO-perceift 
In  renu  be  put  on  the  dog's  plat 
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iBftoo  who  rapwsnt  us  will  earn 
through  the  handing  out  of  a  pi 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
submitted  to  the  St.  Joseph  rent 
flee  by  Jack  Miller.  State  editor 
wtte.  and  myself,  aa  o<wner8  of  a 
aaent  house.     Thia  was  In  reply 
to  reduce  renu. 

We  showed  a  heavy  loss  on  thii 
backed  by  receipts  for  expenditures 
given    no   consideration      A    10- 
was  ordered  and  so  w«  go  f  urthe ' 
red. 

Mr.  Miller  and  I  bought  this 
order  to  obtain  a  roof  over  our 
we  had  any  place  to  go  we'd  g.ve 
house  away  and  forget  our  loss.     I 
of  a  attuatloa  when  men  and 
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Invest  their  money  In  real  estate  cannot  even 
break  even  on  rentals  because  some  element 
of  the  public  must  be  sacrificed  for  political 
reaaons.  I  don't  wonder  that  communism 
and  socialism  has  made  some  progress  in  this 
country.  I  marvel  that  the  *sms  have  not 
taken  over. 

Sincerely.  j 

Don  Housiwosth. 
City  Editor,  the  Gazette. 

8r.  Joseph.  Mo..  January  tO.  1947. 
Mr.   WnxiAM   B.   Nokkis. 

Director- Attorney,  Rent  Control  Offices, 
St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

IteAB  Sni:  We  submit  attached  statements 
and  rece.pts  as  evidence  in  our  oppcsltlon  to 
your  proposal  to  reduce  rents  at  612  and  612 tj 
North  Twelfth  Street  as  indicated  in  a  notice 
received  by  us  January  19.  1947.  and  identified 
as  Docket  No.  1-6C97  and  1-6093. 

Previous  communications  to  you  have  re- 
lated the  history  of  this  property  since  last 
summer  when  we  acquired  it  but  for  pur- 
poses of  the  present  proposal  we  desire  to 
review  the  facts. 

The  property  at  610.  610>2.  612,  and  6ia>2 
Is  a  residence  of  brick  construction  on  a  large 
lot.  only  six  bloc'JS  from  Eighth  and  Felix 
Streets  and.  therefore,  a  desirable  rental  loca- 
tion. It  Is  one  and  one-half  blocks  from 
three  Frederick  Avenue  bus  lines:  two  blocks 
from  the  Grand  Avenue  bus  line. 

This  property  was  purchased  in  July  lor 
t6.0:0  and  Mr.  Rlil'er  and  myself  occupy  the 
apartments  at  610  and  610^2 .  leaving  two 
other  ppartments  of  similar  size  as  rental 
properties. 

The  rental  properties  consist  of  four  living 
rooms  each,  with  front  and  rear  entrances. 
Occupants  of  these  apartments  share  a  con- 
creted basement  laundry  room,  with  hot-  and 
cold-water  connections  and  sewerage  They 
likewise  share  a  bath.  Each  is  provided  with 
a  concrete  garage  en  a  paved  alley  The  ten- 
anu.  in  turn,  subrent  the  garages  to  non- 
tenants and  retain  the  rents  collected. 

The  tenants  have  had  exclusive  use  of  the 
north  half  of  the  front  and  rear  yards,  this 
half-plot  measuring  150  by  60  feet,  in  whicn 
they  have  cultivated  a  garden  of  considerable 
size. 

We  are  required,  under  present  records  in 
the  rent-control  cfflces.  to  supply  these  ten- 
ants an  unlimited  amount  of  electricity, 
water,  and  gas,  as  well  as  hot  water  and  heat, 
for  which  there  is  a  separate  furnace.  At- 
tached evidence  indicates  that  the  tenants 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  these  services, 
since  their  winter  bills  have  been  higher  than 
those  for  the  apartments  of  the  owners. 

Last  fall  we  protested  against  continued 
supply  of  seme  of  the  facilities  mentioned 
above  because  the  records  In  the  rent-control 
cfflces  at  that  time  did  not  state  that  the 
tenants  were  entitled  to  so  many  services. 
We  failed  to  gain  relief  at  that  tine,  and.  In 


our  presence,  the  records  were  changed  to 
cover  all  the  services  and  facilities  enumer- 
ated above.  These  changes  in  the  records 
were  made  in  re^  crayon  by  Mr.  Willis. 

It  will  be  noied  that  the  accompanying 
statement  shows  that  the  apartmenu  In 
question  return  a  rental  of  $25  each  per 
month. 

The  statement  shows  that  the  cost  of 
utilities,  heat,  interest,  taxes,  and  insurance 
total  almost  as  much  as  the  Income.  The 
operating  expense  disregards  principal  pay- 
ment on  the  mortgacie,  repairs,  and  depreda- 
tion, which.  If  added  to  monthly  overhead, 
results  in  the  simple  truth  that  the  loss  on 
these  apartments  at  this  time  cannot  be 
borne  by  us  indefinitely. 

To  propose  thut  the  rents  be  reduced  10 
percent  can  only  mean  authorization  for 
these  tenants  to  dig  deeper  Into  our  wages 
to  meet  part  of  their  living  expenses.  We 
have  made  every  effort  to  live  within  the 
spirit  of  the  rent-control  set-up.  but  such 
a  proposal,  in  view  of  generally  higher  rents 
for  less  facilities  in  our  neighborhood,  can- 
not be  accepted  as  a  fair  treatment  of  our 
problems  as  landlords. 

We  are  submitting  a  copy  of  this  letter 
and  statemen:s  to  the  Empire  Trust  Co.. 
which  holdf  the  mortgage  on  this  property. 

Two  monchs  ago  we  obtained  required  pri- 
orities for  materials  with  which  to  remodel 
the  apartments  in  question  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate a  larger  number  of  families  and 
upon  our  petition  lor  possession  cf  the  prem- 
ises we  were  Informed  that  our  request  had 
been  granted.  The  tenants  have  not  Indicat- 
ed that  they  received  notices  to  vacate,  but 
we  presume  that  such  notices  were  served 
upon  them  through  your  office.  At  any  rate, 
they  still  have  some  4  months  before  eviction 
action  can  be  started  in  State  court. 

We  protest  against  the  proposal  to  reduce 
these  rents  on  the  basis  of  the  housing  regu- 
lation pertaining  to  "substantial  deteriora- 
tion •  •  •  other  than  ordinary  wear 
and  tear,"  as  stated  In  the  notice.  There 
have  been  no  specific  complaints  to  the 
landlords  by  the  tenants  at  any  time,  save 
in  the  matter  of  plumbing,  and  in  such  In- 
stances repairs  have  been  made  without 
delay.  The  general  condition  of  the  apart- 
ments, ina'imuch  as  there  has  been  ik)  effort 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  do 
anything  for  themselves.  Is  considered  good 
by  the  landlords.  Very  probably  the  use  of 
soap  and  a  scrub  brtish  would  Improve  some 
comers  of  the  apartments. 

We  are  willing  to  begin  work  at  once  on 
our  remodeling  program  by  enameling  the 
woodwork  In  these  apartments  if  the  tenants 
will  give  us  access  to  the  apartments  during 
the  afternoons. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Don  Houseworth, 
Jack  Millzb. 

St.  Joseph  Gazette. 


Income  and  erpenditures  for  St2  and  Si2>2  North  Twelfth 
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44.48 

Repair*  sad  oUier  itemixM  eipensFS , 1201  SO 

9X88 

!  2*7.38 

I  -44. 4H 

ExpendUurv.^  ovar  total  income . ... . 33191) 

Tbe  above  fimres  do  not  take  into  consideration  any  depreciation  on  this  property. 
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New  CdbiMt  Lweiy  Gbes  €«*•!  to 
Sadalist  Party  m  P*Hsh  Retwe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSRl 

of   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESBNTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1947 

Mr.  8AOOWSKI.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  Vvednes- 
day.  March  5.  1947. 

It  is  a  deeply  interesting  article,  writ- 
ten without  bias  and  free  from  propa- 
ganda for  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
political  factions  involved. 

It  is  truly  informative  and  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  should  be  compli- 
mented on  doing  a  hlgh-c!ass  job  of  fac- 
tual newspaper  reporting. 

The  article  follows: 

Nrw  Cabinet  LiKK-t:*  Gives  Contsoi.  to 
Socialist  Pastt  in  Foush  Regime 

WAsa'.w. — Poland  has  a  new  Government, 
a  new  Parliament,  and  a  new  president 
elected  for  a  period  of  7  years.  Although  the 
Government  Is  called  new,  the  charges  are 
but  slight. 

Eut  there  are  two  cardinal  differences 
which  in  due  time  are  bound  to  have  an  im- 
portant effect  on  "Poland's  interftal  and  ex- 
ternal policy,  including  its  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  first  difference  Is  that  the  Polish  80- 
.  cialist  Party  has  for  the  first  time,  not  with- 
out struggle,  been  able  to  reassert  itself  to 
the  extent  of  equillty  with  the  Communists, 
who.  in  the  Provisional  Government,  pre- 
dominated- In  tbe  present  cabinet,  tbe  So- 
cialists. In  addition  to  the  Premier,  have  six 
cabinet  seats,  the  Communists  have  five. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Communists  command 
the  important  portfolios  of  foreign  affairs, 
education,  and,  above  all,  security  police. 
The  last  one  Is  today  probably  the  most  in- 
fluential for  it  lays  down  the  rules  of  be- 
havior for  all  citizens  and  it  Is  enough  for 
the  minister  of  security  to  declare  any  meas- 
ure Indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  the  state 
to  make  this  measure  binding  on  everyone, 
including  cabinet  ministers. 

BANDS  TIED 

It  was  well  known  that  not  even  the  Prime 
Minister  would  Interfere  in  matters  relating 
to  fecurlty,  even  when  his  friends  or  close 
collaborators  were  arrested.  A  few  weeks 
before  the  elections  the  former  Prinoe  Min- 
ister. Mr.  Osobka-Morawski.  refused  to  in- 
tervene on  the  excuse  that  no  one  must  tnter- 
lere  with  the  security  police. 

President  Bierut  and  Marsh  J  Rola-Zymler- 
skl.  both  termed  "nonparty. "  are  known  to 
have  bad  a  Communist  past.  Undoubtedly 
they  will  tend  to  support  the  Communists, 
although  so  far  as  Mr.  Bierut  is  concerned 
he  has  of  late  developed  a  very  welcome  Im- 
partiality which  has  won  him  popularity  even 
among  the  oppKaltlcn  parties.  It  was  no  ac- 
cident that  even  Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk, 
Peasant  Party  leader,  felt  it  necessary  to  visit 
him,  wishing  him  success  In  the  new  office 
ot  President,  although  he  did  not  vote  for 
Mr.  Bierut  In  the  Sejm.  or  Diet. 

Taking  all  things  Into  consideration,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  Socialists  and  Commu- 
nists are  now  equal  partners  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  that,  therefore,  the  Socialists  will 
for  the  first  time  be  able  to  exercise  mtKh 
greater  influence  than  they  have  been  able 
to  till  now. 

WKSTSSN  IN  OUTXOOK 

The  Polish  Socialist  Party  is  essentially 
western  In  outlook  and  tradition,  and  the 


ycung  new  Premier.  Joaef  Cjrranklewtcz.  has 
oonsistently  stood  for  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem on  lines.  If  not  similar,  at  least  not  very 
much  different  from  those  in  the  West.  If 
the  SDCtalists  have  their  way  the  new  Sejm 
may  eventually  become  the  real  representa- 
tive of  the  Polish  people  and  not.  as  is  the 
custom  in  Russia,  be  a  mere  council  sum- 
moned to  endorse  the  decisions  of  the  party 
leaders  and  Government. 

This  is  tbe  second  cardinal  difference  in  Uie 
new  make-up.  What  Poland  needs  is  that 
the  people  be  given  a  real  chance,  a  chance 
they  have  never  had  t>efore.  cf  taking  oart 
in  the  Government  of  their  country.  When 
Poland  rewon  her  independence  after  the 
first  war.  Parliament  became  all  powerftil  and 
the  constitution  then  drafted  l^t  all  sov- 
ereign power  In  the  hands  of  the  people. 

But  this  lasted  only  for  a  very  Ebort  time 
Marshal  Pilsudski  in  1926  put  an  end  to  par- 
liamentary rule  in  Poland  aopointing  him- 
self diciator.  Tais  lasted  after  his  passing 
in  1934  until  the  war  broke  cut. 

The  Provisional  Government  appointed  as 
the  result  of  the  Talu  agreement  could 
hardly  have  offered  the  Polish  people  any  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  country.  It  is  now  that  they 
have  this  chance,  and  if  the  Socialists  prevail 
there  ts  reasonable  hope  that  the  parliamen- 
tary system  in  Poland  has  come  to  stay. 

tnvm  nMA  sicntficant 

It  is  significant  that  President  Bierut  in 
his  manifesto  on  the  day  of  his  election  laid 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  unity,  and  in  most 
patriotic  phrases  Invited  the  naticm  to  share 
in  the  responsibility  of  ruling  the  new  Po- 
land. His  speech  has  made  a  very  deep  im- 
pression on  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  has 
added  considerably  to  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  when  he  was  only  chairman  of 
the  national  council. 

President  Bierut  is  a  man  of  the  people. 
The  son  of  a  landless  pwasant  he  has  gone 
through  poverty  and  hunger,  and  has  suf- 
fered for  his  Ideals.  He  started  life  as  a 
water  carrier  in  Lublin  where  he  later  be- 
came the  main  organiser  ot  the  cooperative 
movement,  secretly  working  for  the  libera- 
tion of  his  country.  Arrested  by  the  Pilsudski 
regime  for  his  Communist  principles  he  was 
sentenced  first  to  6  months  in  Jail  and  then 
to  7  years.  5  of  which  he  served  in  Poland, 
managing  later  to  escape  abroad. 

The  war  found  him  in  eastern  Poland  and 
later  in  White  Russia  from  where  he  re- 
turned In  1943  to  organlEC  the  underground, 
which,  unlike  that  following  the  London 
government  was  to  cooperate  with  Russia. 
Prom  this  movement  later  sprang  the  Na- 
tional Council  and  the  People's  Army  which 
in  contrast  to  the  Home  Army  cooperated 
with  the  Soviet  forces  and  later  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Polish  Army  formed  in  Soviet 
Russia  under  General  Berling.  who  refused 
to  accompany  General  Anders  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Vic*  Premier  Gomulka  Is  the  son  of  a 
worker  and  himaelf  started  to  earn  a  living 
at  the  age  of  10.  Tbe  second  Vice  Premier, 
Antoni  Korzyckl  is  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer. 
Marshal  Rola-Zymlerskl  was  bom  in  the 
home  of  a  railway  worker  and  Zygmunt 
Modzelevrakl,  Foreign  Minister,  is  tbe  son  of 
a  laborer. 

How  are  these  changes  going  to  affect  Po- 
land's foreign  policy?  In  the  attitude  to 
-  Russia  no  change  can  be  expected.  Neither 
this  nor  any  other  government,  if  it  had  any 
sense  of  realism,  as  this  Government  cer- 
tainly has.  would  ever  dare  to  alter  its  policy 
In  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Many  of  Poland's  troubles  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  failure  to  realise  the 
necessity  for  friendship  with  Russia.  Today 
this  need  Is  understood  by  all  and  although 
there  are  millions  who  dislike  Russia,  and 
thousands  who  would  be  prepared  even  today 
to  fight,  they  all  admit  that  there  la  no  hope 
for  Poland  unless  it  can  work  out  a  common 
policy  witb  its  eastern  neighbor. 


But  In  their  attitude  to  tbe  westena  pow- 
era.  mainly  toward  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  considerable  differences  of 
opinion  prevail.  The  Communists  are  hcstlie 
and  although  they  rvaliae  that  Poland  to 
accomplish  its  3-year  economic  plan  must 
seek  aid  from  the  western  democracies,  they 
nevertheless  would  prefer  even  to  go  with- 
out that  aid  than  tie  themselves  in  any  bond 
of  friendship  with  the  capitalist  countries. 
If  they  do  so  they  will  Invariably  foUow  tb« 
advlee  of  the  Kremlin. 

But  In  tbe  Soeiallsta  tbe  western  power* 
have  real  and  aincere  friends  as  they  have 
in°  the  DenKx^raU  and  Peasants  who  com- 
mand two-fifths  of  the  seats  In  the  Diet 
pcd  similarly  in  the  new  Citlnct. 

OF  TO  auTAm  AMD  tmmo  statis 

If  Great  Britain  and  the  Oiilted  States 
are  wise  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
reservoir  of  good  wUl  that  still  exists  in 
Poland  thMe  Is  no  reason  why  relations  be- 
tween the  new  Poland  and  the  western  coun- 
tries should  not  be  frtcntfller  than  tbey  bav« 
been. 

With  tbe  dqiarture  of  the  British  and 
Anwrican  Ambassadora,  Mr.  Caveudish- 
Bsntinck  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  both 
of  whom  are  repor.«d  here  to  have  been 
recalled,  a  new  chapter  can  'le  and  should 
be  opened.  Poland  should  be  made  the 
arena  of  cooperation  Instead  of  friction  a« 
it  baa  been  till  now.  fcM*  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  to  an  appreciable  extent.  Ruasia 
Judges  tbe  attitude  of  the  western  powers 
to  itself  by  the  policy  those  powers  adopt 
toward  Poland. 

Warsaw  is  tbe  testing  stone  of  relations 
between  Washington.  LondoQ.  and  Moscow, 
and  any  Improvement  in  tbesie  relations  will 
Invariably  lead  to  an  Improvement  in  the 
relations  between  the  big  powers  generally. 

Introducing  the  new  Cabinet  to  the  Diet, 
Jo»f  Cyranklewkx.  the  Premier,  declared 
that  although  tbe  maintenance  of  friend- 
ship with  Rvasla  and  the  Slav  nations  gen- 
erally is  first  on  the  list  of  his  government's 
policy,  he  Is  very  anxious  to  see  Poland  in 
friendly  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  He  put  the  United  States 
first  because  in  Warsaw  as  in  Moscow  the 
tendency  is  to  be  to  lay  greater  stress  on 
tbe  aeed  for  fri'tndship  with  Washington 
than  with  London. 

There  U  a  feeling  that,  despite  Bevin's  In- 
sIstMicy.  that  His  Majesty's  government  fol- 
lows an  Independent  policy,  it  is  the  United 
States  that  is  responsible  for  the  main  prin- 
ciples on  which  western  policy  toward  Rus- 
sia, and  also  toward  Poland,  is  formu.'ated: 
and  that  once  the  United  Itates  could  be 
wen  over  to  friendship,  Britain  would  fol- 
low without  much  ado. 

In  addition.  tb«e  Is  also  tbe  realiaticn 
here  that  as  far  as  mat-^rial  aid  goes  both 
Ruasia  anc  Poland  have  for  many  years  to 
oome  to  look  to  the  United  States  and  not 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Taking  all  things 
Into  consideration,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  new  Polish  Government  will  be  ineliced 
even  more  than  its  predecessor  to  develop 
friendly  relations  with  both  America  and 
Brium  In  the  hope  that  at  the  Moecow  Con- 
ference they  will  refrain  from  causing  any 
special  trouble  ovor  Poland's  western 
frontiers. 


A  Look  at  Hairy  TreMia 
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Tkursday.  March  6,  1947 

Mr.  liIANSFIELD  of  Montana.     Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Harry  Truman  ts  to 
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IM  cMnmended  for  his 
ptoples.  his  courage,  and  his 
No  man  could  have  taken  over 
of  the  ship  of  state  at  a  more 
tageous  time  than  he.  and  yet 
record,  he  has  performed  the  < 
his  office  remarkably  well  and 
pUshed  much.    In  my  opinion 
Indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  mac 
suture  in   the   White   House 
troublous  times. 

HLs  shedding  of  war  powers, 
pointments  to  high  office,  all  a 
his  honesty  and  integrity.     His  ' 
in  i^acmg  a  wreath  at  the  shrin 
boy  heroes  of  Chapultepec  is 
other  indication  of  his 
peoples.     While  this  incident, 
was  small,  in  its  eflect  the 
be  great  because  out  of  It  will 
deeper  un  lerstanding  t)etween 
nations  of  North  America.     This 
will  reinforce  hemispheric  s 
bring  home  more  forcibly  to  all 
pies  of  the  Americas  that  we 
bors  and  friends,  in  fact  as 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
aent.  I  am  including  with  these 
an    article    by    Richard    Neube 
President  Truman   which   a 
the  Progressive  of  March  3.  1947 

A    LOOK    AT    HAKT.T    TKUMAM 

(By  Rictiard  L.  Neuberger 
Pocnjufs.  Owo.— A  rtocky  little 
MuwHirt  has  be«n  Pr<«id«nt  of 
States  for  nearly  2  year*  now. 
will  bring  the  second  anniversary 
cendancy  cf  Harry  S  Truman  to 
constttu'lonal  office  on  eartn. 

However  hutory  will  Judfee  him 
OS  can  fall  to  admit  that  the  man 
once  MUaoun'B  Junior  Senator  ba 
■trated  that  our  democracy  la  ever 
producing  a  leader  in  a  crisis 
Mr.  Truman  la  not  aa  spec 
Immedl  ite  predecesaor.  the  colorlu 
p.    Roosevelt.     A    fomer    haberf 
MBaU-time  county  Judge,  he  lacks 
Men  of  a  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  a 
"to-the-manor-born"   behavior   of 
He  faUs  tq  equal  the  profound 
wmum  Taft.  the  vaat  Interna 
tnc«  of  Herbert  Hoover. 

And  yei  Harry  Truman  baa 
PrMldent.   In   my   opinion     F 
gr«at  one.  but  how  many  Prealdent 
not  the  aOiMOl  children  study 
only  three  or  tour? 

Democracy  la  a  resilient  instltu 
from  Harry  Truman's  humble  orir 
call  forth  a  man  to  weather  all  the 
have  confronted  P.  D  R  a  successor 

Look  back  on  thoae  crises  now 
coatty  of  Soviet  Russia,  the 
and  latar  the  coal  strike,  the 
eoBttol.  the  many  show-duwru  In 
Matloaa.  a   mid-term   election 
party    In    power,    tbe   decision 
«a«rgy. 

Unqtteatlonatdy  Mr   Truman 
of  thoae  situations.     What  Pn 
bungled?    I  greatly  admired  F.  D 
owmbar  the  London  conference  tit 
UiyvJw  himself,  the  noble  emanc 
Ii  Immortal,  straddled  the  slaver^^ 
Biany  months  and  vas  quoted  on 
of  the  most  critical  question  of  h: 
When  we  look  at  an  Incumbent 
w«  forget  that  past  Presidents 
beings,  too.     T.  R.   made   mit 
Sino-Rtiaslan  crisis  of  his  time. 
Truman  bobbled  tbe  ending  of 
strike.    Maybe  Andrew  Jackson  h< 
long  in  coming  to  grips  with 
tfte.  and   pcroapa  Barry  Truman 
at  Potadam. 
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Wltb  Russia  atumpting  to  faaten  Ita  own 
type  of  tyranny  on  eaalern  Europe,  Harry 
Truman,  the  haberdasher  from  Missouri,  has 
refused  to  recognize  satellite  states  thus  won 
over.  Hla  first  Secretary  of  SUte.  James  P. 
Byrnes,  stood  firm  against  Soviet  hegemony 
in  Kurope.  and  It  U  likely  that  his  second. 
Oen.  George  C.  Marshall,  will  follow  a  similar 
course. 

The  vaat  new  power  of  atomic  energy  may 
change  the  hUtory  of  mankind.  Harry  Tru- 
man haa  refused  to  yield  to  the  pro-Com- 
munist elements  who  would  share  tbe  atomic 
secret,  willy  nllly.  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  he  has  refused  to  yield  to  the  bigots  and 
Tories  who  see  atomic  energy  as  only  another 
resource  to  be  exploited  by  big  business. 
Many  a  President  less  humble  tlian  Harry 
Truman  might  have  hesiuted  to  nominate 
aa  controversial  and  progressive  a  figure  as 
David  Lillenthal  to  head  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commlaalon. 

Last  fall  Harry  Truman's  party  suffered  a 
terrific  setback  at  the  polls.  It  was  one  of 
the  worst  beatings  ever  Inflicted  on  a  party 
In  power.  The  President  might  have  as- 
sumed a  stiff-necked  belligerence,  or  he  could 
have  succumbed  completely  to  the  ostensible 
mandate  es  given  at  the  polls.  Not  his 
severest  critics  can  say  that  his  conduct  since 
election  has  been  other  than  dignified,  in- 
trlhgent.  and  resourctful.  His  Government 
has  refused  to  acquiesce  In  the  silly  talk  of 
reducing  taxes  with  a  debt  of  »2SO.0OO,OOO.COO 
still  to  pay.  and  It  also  has  not  concurred  in 
tbe  looae  talk  that  organized  labor  must  be 
shorn  of  Its  basic  rights. 

If  someone  says  that  Mr.  Truman's  ad- 
ministration Is  not  spectacular,  I  agree.  If 
another  adds  that  It  lacks  the  flair  for  the 
dramatic  I  also  agree.  If  still  a  third  claims 
it  Is  not  sufflciently  liberal.  I  will  agree  with 
that.  too. 

And  yet  there  have  been  far  worse  ad- 
mlnUtrations.  It  U  easy  to  assail  the  Cabinet 
aa  n-eak.  tut  Lewis  Schwellenbach  was  a 
first-class  Senator  from  Washington,  and 
agricultural  secretaries  within  memory  have 
blundered  more  than  Clinton  Anderson. 

We  Americans  criticize  with  eaae.  I  love 
It  as  much  as  anyone  else.  It  Is  one  of  our 
favorite  parlor  sporu.  The  Prealdent  Is  a 
particulaity  choice  target.  If  we  are  dis- 
satisfied with  railroad  service  or  think  taxes 
are  too  high,  why  doesn't  the  President  do 
something  about  It?  In  my  homt  town,  the 
politicians  think  the  President  should  fur- 
nish the  money  to  reopen  the  kindergartens. 
The  President  is  lar  away.  It  U  easier  to 
criticize  him  than  the  banker  or  the  labor 
racketeer  or  tbe  real-estate  agtat  right  at 
home. 

The  greatest  commentator  on  our  American 
political  life  was  the  Prenchman.  Alexis  De 
TocquevUle.  In  1834  he  wrote  that  the 
American  Congress  "watches  the  conduct  of 
the  President  more  than  It  dlrecta  it."  A 
hundred  years  later  thia  is  prophetic.  Look 
at  all  the  men  In  House  and  Senate  who  know 
precisely  what  the  President  should  do  on 
portal-to-portal  pay  suits,  on  tax  reduction, 
on  relations  with  Russia,  on  every  mortal  Is- 
sue from  amalgamation  of  the  armed  forces 
to  what  to  serve  at  White  House  suppers. 

Some  of  the  men  In  House  and  Senate 
are  finding  it  easier  to  criticize  Harry  Tru- 
man than  to  do  something  constructive 
themselves.  One  of  our  local  politicians  who 
Insisted  that  the  President  reduce  taxes  Isn't 
doing  so  much  talking  right  at  this  moment, 
especially  l>ecause  the  politician  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  increase  veterans"  benefits. 
•"Tax  reduction  and  higher  appropriations" 
seems  to  be  the  lexicon  of  many  of  the  men 
watching  Mr.  Truman's  conduct. 

I  bope  I  can  make  it  clear  tbat  I  do  not 
consider  Harry  Truman  a  great  President. 
Tet  I  think  he  haa  risen  greatly  to  many 
occasions.    Little  waa  expected  of  him.  and 


In  some  instances  he  haa  done  much.  He 
haa  spoken  out  for  religious  tolerance,  he 
has  struck  at  bigots  at  home  and  at  tyranU 
abroad.  Hla  utterances  may  not  ring  down 
the  corridors  of  time,  but  they  are  in  plain 
language  and  the  man  in  the  atreet  can 
understand  them. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died  at  Warm 
Springs,  many  Amer  jana  ahuddered  for  the 
future.  A  haberdasher  and  his  family  would 
live  In  It  White  House,  a  creation  of  Boss 
Pendergasi  occupying  the  noble  residence  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  1  Many  cringed  In 
horror. 

Tet  not  a  breath  of  scandal  haa  attached 
to  Mr.  Truman's  administration.  If  there 
are  shortages  in  the  financial  statements  of 
the  Democratic  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House,  that  far  antedates  Mr.  Truman's  in- 
cumbency. As  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  Harry  Truman  haa  been  dignified  and 
friendly.  His  family  has  behaved  with  grace. 
The  President  has  shown  courage— perhaps 
eomewhat  recklessly  in  fiying  everywhere  he 
goes.  Tet,  I  think  the  American  people  like 
a  leader  who  is  not  personally  afraid,  who 
can  look  at  the  skies  and  fly  with  the  men 
who  must  brave  the  elements  dally  to  carry 
mail  and  military  cargoes. 

As  the  second  anniversary  of  Mr.  Truman's 
oath  of  office  approaches.  I  want  to  say  these 
few  words  in  his  behalf.  I  know  that  many 
who  read  them  wUl  not  support  him  In  1948. 
Perhaps  I  will  not  support  him  myself,  al- 
though I  have  only  one  thin  vote.  But  In  a 
time  of  crisis  for  democracy  throughout  the 
world.  Harry  Truman  has  been  a  symbol  of 
democracy  and  of  that  symbol  we  need  not 
be  ashamed.  I  like  to  think  of  him  bestow- 
ing the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  on  an 
heroic  soldier.  "I'd  rather  have  this  medal 
than  be  President!"  said  Harry  Truman.  I 
am  sure  he  meant  that,  and  I  like  him  for  it. 
I  believe  the  American  people  do,  too. 


The  Wool  Sihiatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 
Thursday.  March  6,  1947 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Sylvan  J.  Pauly.  of  Montana, 
president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers 
Association,  before  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Pauly  discusses  the  wool  sit- 
uation as  follows: 

The  National  Wool  Growers  Association  is 
a  voluntary  and  unincorporated  organization 
of  wool  growers  founded  In  IBM  for  the  pur- 
poses, first,  to  secure  for  the  business  of  wool 
growing  equal  encoviragement  and  protection 
with  the  other  great  Industrial  interests  of 
our  country;  second,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  sheepmen  In  the  framing  of  a  protective 
tariff  on  wool  and  lambs. 

This  association,  at  the  present  time.  Is 
comprised  of  the  following  affiliated  State  as- 
sociations: Arizona  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion, California  Wool  Growers  Association, 
Colorado  Wool  Growers  Association,  Idaho 
Wool  Growers  Association,  Montana  Wool 
Growers  Association,  Nevada  Wool  Growers 
Association.  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation, Oregon  Wool  Growers  Association, 
Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers  Association, 
Utah  Wool  Growers  Association,  Washington 
Wool  Growers  Association,  Western  Soutl? 
Dakota  Sheep  Growers  Association,  and  tX* 
Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association. 
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T%e  membenhlps  of  these  13  State  aaaocla- 
tiona  arc  composed  of  wool  and  lamb  pro- 
dueera. 

More  than  71  percent  (23,198.000)  of  the 
atocl:  aheep  In  the  United  Sutea  are  ownad 
by  lia.000  operatora  in  these  13  SUtee. 

In  the  other  86  SUtee.  472.000  farmers  are 
owners  of  29  percent  (9.344.000)  of  the  stock 
absep  in  the  United  States.  Ttiese  owners 
are  but  slightly  organized:  some  of  them  are 
memtjers  of  cur  association.  We  apeak  for 
the  wtK)le  domestic  Jnduatry.  There  is  no 
other  organization  that  assumes  this  taak 
in  whole,  or  in  part,  and  we  express  the 
views  of  more  than  a  majority  of  the  684.000 
wool  growers  of  this  country. 

We  estimate  tbat  100.000  men.  besides  own- 
ers, are  employed  in  the  keeping  of  sheep  in 
the  IS  principal  aheep-ralslng  States.  This 
does  not  in  any  way  cover  employment  in 
connection  with  transpcntation,  marketing. 
processing,  or  distribution. 

•coNOMic  ncpoirrANce  or  sheep  timtTSTtT 
Approximately  96  percent  of  the  western 
range  lands  occupied  by  this  Industry  is 
adapted  only  to  the  raising  of  livestock. 
Also,  a  large  percentage  of  the  remaining 
land  is  used  in  raising  feed  for  Ilvestcck. 
Except  for  the  livestock  industry,  this  land 
would  be  nonproduclng  and  nont&xable, 
and  the  w*iole  region  would  be  of  little  value 
except  for  the  mineral  deposits — and  oil — 
tut  these  rescuTces  are  expendable  and  are 
iMlng  expended  at  a  rapid  rate;  they  are  not 
rigdacealile.  Livestock  utiliaes  the  annual  re- 
stmrces  of  this  country  and  over  the  ysars 
to  come  will  be  the  principal  sourc;  cf 
wealth. 

The  economic  Importance  of  tlie  sheep  in- 
dustry to  the  12  S'.ates  and  Texas  Is  shown 
In  the  tatkle  t>elow.  This  table  shows  the  cash 
Income  received  from  tbe  raoat  important 
ag;rtcultural  products  produced  in  these 
States  for  tbe  year  1846.  It  wiU  be  noted 
that  the  sheep  industry  produced  C270.432.000 
compared  with  a  cash  Income  lu  1943  cf 
9288.£II9.C00.  Tbe  relative  high  c;sh  lnc::me 
for  1945  of  (270.432.030  is  du;.  in  large  meas- 
ure, to  the  dieposel  of  breeding  stock.  While 
Increasing  the  cas^  Income  for  1945,  the  sale 
of  this  breeding  stock  will  actuiUy  mean  a 
reduction  in  future  income,  which  will  not 
only  affect  tbe  individual  producer  but  the 
community  in  which  be  lives,  and  the  Iccal, 
Si,ate.  and  Pedi)»raJ  governmenta  in  Om-  loss 
of  taxes  which'  reauits. 

OMft  inoome  o/  various  africulturml  products 
mmd  relative  importttnee  in  12  Western 
State*  and  TtxoM  for  tha  year  I94i 
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SraAISGIC  Of PORTAWCE  0»  WOOL 

The  recent  World  War  furnished  all  the 
evidence  necessary  that  neither  this  NaUon 
nor  any  otl^er  nation  can  wage  a  war  suc- 
cessfully without  an  ample  supply  of  wool. 

As  evidence  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  almost  frensled  efforts  put  forth 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  assemble  In  this 
country  a  stock  pile  of  wool  that  would  In- 
sure the  UntUd  States  and  our  allies  a  suf- 


ficient supply  to  meet  uniform  requirements 
in  the  widely  spread  fighting  tetralna. 

Despite  the  desperate  needs  of  our  Kuro- 
pean  allies  for  armaments,  munitions,  and 
food,  we  sent  fleets  of  precious  and  scarce 
vessels  to  Australia  and  South  Africa  to  con- 
centrate in  this  country  the  greatest  stock 
pile  of  wool  ever  assembled  here.  This  Na- 
tion not  only  endeavored  to  anticipate  Its 
own  military  requirements,  but  paid  the 
freight.  Insurance,  and  storage  on  l>ehalf  of 
the  British  Government  on  600,000.000 
pounds  of  wool  held  in  this  country.  The 
Joint  domestic  and  foreign  stock  pile  of  wool 
in  1945  approximated  800.000.000  pounds. 

Fortunately,  during  the  war  tbe  see  lanes 
In  the  Pacific  remained  open.  As  a  result, 
this  country  was  enabled  to  provide  its  fight- 
ing forces  with  the  moFt  healthful  and  moat 
expertly  designed  uniforms  of  any  in  history. 
It  was  also  able  to  meet  the  desperate  re- 
quirements fOT  uniforms  of  our  allies,  in- 
cluding C>'lna.  Prance,  and  Russia. 

The  Axis  Powers,  particularly  Germany, 
were  not  so  fortunate  in  their  wool  supplies. 
It  is  the  cone«i8us  of  advised  mlUtarr  opin- 
ion that  the  lack  of  wool  In  Worid  War  I,  was 
a  fundamental  factor  tn  the  defeat  of  the 
Axis.  Military  observers  agree,  more  German 
trocps  died  from  cold  and  exposure  than 
from  Rrs^ian  bullets.  Even  as  early  as  Jan- 
uary 1912.  the  situation  of  the  German  Army, 
resulting  from  lack  of  sulScient  wool,  was  so 
acute  that  MeJ.  Oen.  K.  L.  Corbin.  Director 
of  Procurement,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  cpeaking  before  the  Katlonal  Wool 
Growers  /asoclatlon  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
stated  in  part: 

"A  large  part  of  the  suffering  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  in  the  cturent  Russian  campa  gn 
results  from  •  •  •  enforced  us;  of  aub- 
sUtutes  for  wool.  In  addition  there  was  a 
scrioualy  Inadequate  supply  of  clothing  (even 
If  made  of  all  wool) .  for  the  rt-ors  of  a  win- 
ter campaign  In  European  Rrs-la.  Both 
of  theee  factors  are  as  important  to  Hitler 
today  ES  ammunition.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  Old  "an  Winter  and  the  lack  of  wool  in 
Germany  is  causing  as  many  casiiaitlea  in 
the  German  Army  as  is  powder  and  ammuni- 
tion. When  a  man  Is  more  or  lees  oontinu- 
ouBly  half  froaen.  his  military  effecttvenrss 
is  sarlously  lowered." 

The  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  de- 
clared that  wool  is  a  strategic  and  critical 
material. 


BOKxnrc  iHivp  msocxaT  uqviaATss 
Tb3  official  figures  of  tbe  Department  of 
A-;riculture  show  that  Uie  numlun  of  stock 
sheep  have  declined  S6  percent  from  January 
1.  1*42.  to  January  1.  ic;7.  ThU  haa,  of 
course,  decreaaed  the  prodx:cUoD  of  (lumeaUc 
wool,  now  deiigsated  a  strategic  and  criUcal 
commodity  by  the  United  States  Army.  A 
dear  p  cture  is  shown  of  this  liquidation. 
both  in  the  numbeia  of  stock  aheep  aiul 
pounds  of  wool  produced,  by  the  following 
table: 

Stock  shetp  on  farms  and  the  prcductwin  of 
dctneatle  wool  in  the  United  State* 
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'  Kstimated  hy  the  V.  8.  T><>partiiieat  of  Asricaluirc. 
>  Our  eftinated  domestic  prodnctioo  in  1947. 

This  constant  and  continuing  liquidation 
of  the  domestic  Industry  has  many  causes. 
One  of  the  factors  among  these  causes  for 
liquidation  is  the  uncertainty  at  the  futtire. 
This  uncertainty  is  caused  by : 


1.  Lack  of  a  long  term  Oovemment  wool 
policy. 

2.  Little  Increase  in  the  price  for  dotacatic 
wool. 

S.  Increased  coats  of  producUon  and  lack  of 
efficient  labor. 

4.  Dumping  of  foreign  wool  on  the  Amart-> 
can  market. 

The  only  market  we  had  for  domestic  wool 
in  1941,  1942,  and  1943  was  for  deXenas  pur- 
poses.  Domestic  wool  was  given  preferaoee 
over  the  use  of  foreign  wool  by  the  armed 
forces.  parUcularly  the  Army.  When  the 
Army  requirements  decreased  in  1044,  1945. 
and  1946  much  less  domestic  wool  v.  as  uatA. 

In  order  to  keep  up  production  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  April  1943,  en- 
tered into  tbe  wool-purciiase  program  with 
the  growers.  This  program  has  been  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  and  has  been  con- 
tinuous since  the  inception  for  the  years 
1943,  1944.  1946.  and  1946.  The  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture  has  now  declared,  however,  that 
the  program  will  end  as  of  AprU  16.  1947.  un- 
less Cotxgress  directs  otherwise.  There  is 
need  for  quick  action  on  tbe  part  of  Congress 
to  stabiliKe  the  domestic  sheep  Industry. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  domestic 
wool  program  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
British  Oovemment  respecUng  tbe  wool  In- 
dustry of  Its  dcHninions. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  the 
British  Government  purchased  all  of  the 
wools  in  the  wool-growing  dominions  of  the 
Empire,  comprising  ;  principally  Australia. 
Mew  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  These  wools 
comprise  two-thirds  of  the  total  world's  sup- 
ply. Prices  were  esUblished  wLilch  would  in- 
sure their  maximum  movement  into  the 
United  States,  the  most  tmpnrtant  rsauOn- 
Ing  wool  consuming  country  in  the  world, 
and  in  fact  one  of  the  few  flnandally  stable 
wcrlrt  markets. 

Tbe  British  Government  took  over  the 
wool  of  their  dcminions  at  a  price  which 
would  reflect  a  pixjfit  to  the  grower.  This 
price  to  the  producer  has  been  tncreaaed 
twiee  to  compensate  for  the  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  production.  In  contrast,  the  price  of 
domestic  wool  was  froasn  on  December  0, 
1941.  and  permanent  ceilings  were  esUb- 
lished in  Pebrucry  IMS  at  the  same  level  as 
on  December  9.  IMl.  and  there  has  kean  no 
Iccrease. 

Under  an  arrangement  agreed  to  tn  July 
1P45,  a  joint  wool  selling  corporation,  known 
as  the  JO  (Joint  Organleation ) .  comprising 
the  United  Kingdom.  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land,  and  South  Afric.i  was  estr.l^llsbed.  to 
replace  the  United  KIngCknn  as  the  sole  pur- 
clMser  and  aellw  of  Brltlah  Bmptre  wools. 
T*ls  wool-selling  pnjgrsm  is  to  continue 
until  the  prerent  stock  pile  of  approxtaately 
1.598.000,000  pounds  Is   consumed. 

Tae  first  sales  of  British  wools  under  this 
Oovemment  monopoly  were  held  in  the  lat- 
ter months  of  194fl.  They  were  charsctenzed 
by  their  proponents  aa  a  re.um  to  "free  and 
competitive  selling.'  Under  the  regulations 
governing  these  sr-lee.  a  given  quantity  of 
\.c:^  of  dUTerent  types  compriaing  percent- 
ajes  of  stccK-pUe  wools,  and  of  the  current 
clip,  are  tiered.  A  flocr  price  it  established 
for  each  let.  and  the  Government  monopoly 
reserves  the  rtgtit  to  return  any  of  the  wools 
to  the  stock  pile  If  the  prices  paid  are  not 
satisfactory. 

The  domestic  wool  ln(Ju;.iry  has  not  en- 
Joyed  the  increase  in  price  that  has  been  per- 
mitted agricultural  conunodities.  Wool  was 
the  first  commodity  to  receive  priee-cootrol 
action.  As  stated  iiefore.  tbe  price  of  wool 
was  frosen  on  December  9.  1841. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricuitural  'Krv^nnmit^  gf 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that 
the  index  ntmiber  of  prices,  interest,  and 
taxes  paid  by  farmers  as  a  group  increased 
from  138  as  of  September  1941.  to  907  on 
September  1946.  an  iiMrreasc  of  45  percent. 
The  index  number  of  farm  wages  for  the 
same  pariod  rose  from  166  to  3S8.  or  an  In- 
crease of  136  percent.  Por  example,  in  1940 
the  average  monthly  wage  for  sheepberders 
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The   tremendoua   Increaae  in   wag< 
the  acarclty   of   dependable  labor 
with  other  Increaaed  costs,  and  comparatively 
■mall  price  Increases  for  products  of 
dustry  are  additional  causes  for  the 
tlon  of  the  domestic  aheep  Industry 

The  Index  nimiber  of  prices 
farmers  on  all  farm  products  rose 
•s  of  September   IMl   to  243  on 
194«.  or  an  increase  of  75  percent 
products  of  the  sheep  Industry,  wool 
which  amount  normally  to  approximately 
percent  of  the  Income.  Increased 
perc?nt;  sheep.  43.9  percent,  and  1 
percent.     Of  34  Important  agricultural 
modittes.  the  average  Increase  was  91 
It  wtU  be  noted  In  the  table  below 
reeeteed  the  least  percentage  price 
of    the    entire    24    Important    comnjcdlties 
aheep  ranked  twenty-first,  and 
tcenth  as  to  the  percenUge  of  price 
dvermfft  fhce*   received   by   farmers 
VafMif  States.  Sept.  15.  1941.  com 
STpt.  15.  1949—24  prlncipci  prodwks 
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The  prtc*  paid  for  wo(d  In  1949 
lower  than  the  comparable  price  aj 
uwy  1M7.     (The  cocnparable  price 
mined  by  the  U.  8.  Department  of 
ture.    Is  not  now  oA^lal.  but 
them  to  reflect  an  equlUble  price 
ahip  to  the  basic  agriculture 
The  price  paid  for  wool  in  1949  is 
nuitaly  3  cenu  less  than  90  percent 
comparable  price.    The  Gcvernmen|t 
porting    the   basic   agriculture 
and   otiMT  agriculture   commoditli 
less  than  90  percent  of  parity  or 
parable  price.    Wool  is  certainly  ei 
the  same  treatment. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  foi 
dine  in  numbers  of  stock  sheep 
Mone.  affects  the  production  of 
tai^is.   ta    the    lack   of   profit. 
States    Tariff    Commission    bears 
statement   in   Its  study   of   estlma^ 
o(  production  of  wool,  sheep,  and 
UMS  and  1949  compared  with  dat  k 
period  1940-44.  released  February 
stucy   shows    vhat    the   sheep 
been  tinprofltable  for  the  years 
of  U  ceau  par  head  ot  sheep: 
of  tlJa  per  head:   1945    a  loss  of 
bead;  and  1949.  a  loss  of  tl  18  pe 
aheep.    The  immm  for  the 
1949   over    194&   la   because   of   ths 
tn  the  prica  recetved  for  lamfaa 
UnUu  ot  a  pounA  lanssss    la 
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weight.  The  loss  on  wool  alone,  according 
to  the  study,  per  head  of  sheep  In  1943-44- 
45-49  amounted  to  23  cents,  80  cents,  99 
cents,  and  79  cenu  respectively.  The  loss 
per  pound  of  wool  produced  during  the  4-year 
j)erlod  amounted  to  3  cents.  10.8  cents,  12 
cents,  and  9.5  cents,  respectively.  These 
losses  have  occurred  In  spite  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  support  of  do- 
mestic wool  prices  at  the  December  9,  1941 
price  level. 

The  reason  for  this  Is.  of  course,  that  the 
support  price  Is  not  sufficiently  high  to  meet 
the  Increasing  oosts  of  production.  This 
problem  Is  only  a  part  of  the  picture  of  the 
uncertainty  for  '•-he  future. 

The  Importation  of  foreign  wool  Into  this 
country  in  the  ijeacetime  year  of  1946  has 
been  the  greatest  In  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. The  dumping  of  foreign  wool  into  the 
United  BUtes  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  monopolistic  control  of  the  orice  of  wool 
by  the  British  Government.  For  example, 
when  the  selling  price  of  domestic  wool  was 
reduced,  the  British  Government,  within  48 
hours  after  the  price  reduction,  reduced  the 
price  of  their  wool  to  United  States  im- 
porters. As  the  JO  (Joint  Organization) 
controls  83  percent  of  the  wool  of  the  world, 
they  also  control  the  wool  market.  The 
following  table  shows  the  Impressive  picture 
of  foreign  wool  Importation: 

Apparel  wool  imports  into  the  United  States 
for  coTuuinption,   less   reerpcrts 
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The  total  foreign  woai  ImporU  into  the 
United  States  :n  1949  amounted  to  1.082.- 
024.000  grease  pounds.  Of  this  amount  249.- 
771.000  pounds  were  nondutlable  carpet  wools 
and  are  not  included  In  the  1946  figure 
ahown  in  the  table  above. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that 
the  average  importation  of  apparel-clasa  wool 
for  the  years  1936  throtjgh  1940.  Inclusive, 
amounted  to  122.572.000  grease  pounds,  the 
5-year  period  Jiist  prior  to  ovtr  entrance  Into 
World  War  n.  Foreien  wool  Imports  In  1949 
were  819.253.000  grease  pounds,  or  over  fix 
times  the  aver:ige  importation  from  1999  to 
1940.  Incliislve. 

The  consumption  of  wool  In  1949  in  the 
United  States  was  the  highest  for  any  peace- 
time year.  It  Is  estimated  that  over  l.COO.- 
000.000  pounds  was  processed  for  consump- 
tion. The  table  below  shows  the  Qgures  now 
available : 

United  Stales  mUl  consumption  of  apparel 
wool,  domestic  and  foreign 


It  should  be  noted  that  normal  consump- 
tion prior  to  the  war  years  was  approximately 
900.000.COO  pounds  of  wool  per  year.  During 
these  years  domestic  wool  moved  at  a  price 
competitive  with  foreign  wool,  regardless  of 
whether  this  price  was  remunerative  to  the 
domestic  wool  grower  or  not.  However,  the 
domestic  wool  was  consumed. 

During  the  years  Just  prior  to  the  war 
domestic  wool  represented  from  72.7  percent 
of  United  States  apparel  wool  consumption 
to  a  high  of  92.5  percent.  During  the  war 
years  the  percentage  of  domestic  wool  de- 
creased, which  was  to  be  expected  with 
greatly  Increased  consumption.  But  the 
percentage  decrease  In  domestic  wool  con- 
sumption was  much  more  than  It  should 
have  been.  In  1945  the  percentage  of  do- 
mestic wool  consumed  was  only  26.3  per- 
cent, and  for  the  first  8  months  of  1946  only 
19.4  percent  of  the  total,  according  to  the 
United  States  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce. 

We  favor  even  greater  increased  consump- 
tion of  wool.  Even  though  domestic  pro- 
duction has  rarely  equaled  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  the  domestic  producers 
support  the  American  Wool  Council,  whose 
only  function  Is  to  promote  the  Increased 
tise  of  wool  and  to  find  new  vises  for  wool. 
The  problem,  however.  Is  this:  The  dump- 
ing of  foreign  wools  Into  the  United  States 
brought  about  by  lower  costs  of  production 
In  foreign  countries  and  subsidies  being  paid 
the  producers  in  foreign  countries  has  hin- 
dered the  sf  le  of  domestic  wool.  At  a  time 
when  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United 
Spates  Is  the  greatest  in  history  a  stock  pile 
of  domeatlc  wool  has  been  btillt  up  due  to 
the  fact  that  foreign  wools,  controlled  by 
a  government  monopoly,  were  imported  Into 
this  country,  duty-paid,  at  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production  of  doraeetic  wool  and 
be'.ow  the  support  price  offered  growers  by 
the  Government.  The  following  table  is  a 
statement  shewing  the  size  of  the  Govern- 
ment stock  pile  of  domestic  vrool  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  1946,  and  this  amount  la  very  near 
the  preaent  figure.  The  figure.  517.000.000 
pounds,  represents  aopreximately  one  and 
one-half  times  the  1949  estimated  production 
of  domestic  wool: 

Commcdity  Credit  Corporation  purchases 
and  sales  of  domestic  u>ool  and  estimated 
stocks  on  hand,  Nov.  9,  194$ 
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There  is  one  proper  solution  of  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  domestic  sheep  industry, 
whose  production  is  below  the  needs  of  do- 
mestic consimiers  and  whose  products  are 
essential  for  the  protection  of  the  Nation, 
that  Is  proper  tariff  protection  to  compen- 
sate for  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion here  and  abroad 

Until  a  proper  tariff  protection  is  secured, 
an  alternative  within  the  framework  oi  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  would  be  to 
retain  the  present  tariff  on  wool  and  provide 
for  an  import  quota.  The  establiahment  of 
quotaa  on  raw  wool  and  products  processed 
from  wool  would  give  protection  "gil^t  the 
unrestricted  dumping  of  foreign  wools  on  the 
domestic  market  from  lower-cost  producing 
coontrtes. 

It  is  essential  that  we  have  aa  increase 
In  tariff  or  a  limitation  on  the  importation  of 
wool  and  wool  products  through  the  est&b- 
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Ushmcnt  of  import  quotas.   One  or  the  other 
la  needed  now. 

In  addition  and  in  the  meantime  to  care 
feu*  the  present  situation,  it  is  essential  that 
legislation  be  passed  embodying: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  comparable  price 
for  wool  and  lambs; 

2.  The  declaration  of  a  support  price  for 
wool  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  com- 
parable price  until  December  31,   1948; 

3.  The  permission  for  the  CCC  to  sell  do- 
mestic wool  at  less  than  the  parity  or  com- 
parable price  and  In  competition  with  for- 
eign Imported  wool. 

Immediate  action  is  necessary  because  the 
present  wool  purchase  program  ends  April 
15.  1947.  about  40  days  fnHn  today.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  stated  that  the 
program  will  not  be  continued  unless  the 
Congress  so  directs. 


1S47  Holds  No  Fears  for  Ohio  Utopia 
Where  All  Sbare  Pottery's  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1947 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1939.  I  inserted  in  the  Comgres- 
siONAL  Record  under  the  title  "How  Scio 
Licked  Hard  Times."  a  story  of  a  remark- 
able man,  Mr.  L.  P.  Reese,  of  Scio,  Ohio— 
a  man  with  an  Idea,  a  community  with 
the  vision  to  help  him — and  how  unem- 
ployment gave  way  to  prosperity  in  this 
little  Ohio  town. 

I  wish  now  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
sequel  tr  that  story  which  is  one  of  con- 
tinued success,  community  welfare,  and 
progress  In  the  little  Harrison  Ccunty 
town  of  Scio.  described  in  the  foUowing 
article  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  Sun- 
day. December  29,  1946: 
1847  Holds  No  Peaks  for  Ohio  Utopi.^,  Whtpe 

All    Fha«i:    PomnT's    Pbospebitt — Scio's 

UNIQUX    iNDtTSTBIAL    HlSTOST    CLIMAZZD    BT 

Bonus  fo«  Employees 

(By  William  Jacobs) 

Scjo,  Ohio.  December  28.— This  little  Har- 
rison County  town  today  looked  forward  to 
1947  without  a  worry  in  the  world. 

ftrlty,  full  employment,  labor-man- 
it  peace — all  Utopian  Ideals  which 
have  been  sought  for  years  in  the  Nation's 
great  industrial  centers — have  been  achieved 
here. 

The  situation  here,  at  course,  la  unique. 
Conditions  exist  that  probably  would  be  Im- 
possible elsewhere: 

Itiere  is  a  "one  big  happy  famUy"  spirit 
In  this  town  of  1.400. 

There  is  well-padd  and  steady  work  at  the 
8clo-Ohlo  Pottery  Co. 

There  Is  the  biggest  part  of  a  8705.000 
bonus  the  pottery  paid  to  its  employees  Fri- 
day before  Christmas.  The  bonus  was  com- 
puted on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  length  of 
•ervlce.  Eighty  people  got  $3,500  apiece.  A 
man  who  went  to  work  only  the  day  before 
received  at  least  $10.  It  was  paid  from  ptotkts 
accumulated  for  several  years. 

But.  more  Important,  there  is  L.  P.  "Ixm" 
Reese,  the  astonishinc  president-owner  of 
the  pottery. 

The  high  esteem  In  which  Mr.  Riese  la  held 
In  this  community  la  socnettalng  approaching 
adoration  on  the  part  of  the  plain,  homey 
folk  who  have  lived  and  worked  with  him 


since  1932,  when  he  took  over  an  Idle  pottery 
and  began  a  long  struggle  to  put  It  on  its  feet. 

Even  the  children  feel  it. 

Pour-year-old  George  Shawver,  whose 
father,  John,  received  a  $3,500  check  as  his 
slice  of  the  $705,000  melon,  remarked  slyly 
that  he  guessed  "Sauu  Claus  Is  all  right,  but 
Mr.  Reese  does  more  for  us."  His  father  has 
bought  a  new  home. 

Sclo'a  "Santa  Claus"  aeemingly  has  assured 
the  town's  futiue. 

His  huge  bonus  to  his  825  employees  has 
made  It  possible  for  them  to  face  1947  free 
of  mortgages  and  debts  with  which  many 
have  ioeeu  struggling  for  years. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Crall. 
They  moved  to  Scio  some  time  ago  and 
bought  a  •farm  4  miles  from  town.  They 
could  not  keep  up  the  payments  and  were 
faced  with  the  threat  that  they  and  their  11 
children  would  be  evicted. 

But  last  Friday  their  combined  bonus 
checks  totaled  more  than  $300.  Now  they 
can  continue  to  pay  off  their  mortgage. 

Some  of  the  older  residents  of  the  town 
have  found  sectirity  In  the  bonus,  too. 

Mrs.  Wilde  Shawver,  65.  oldest  female  em- 
ployee at  Scio.  and  little  Georgie's  grand- 
mother, also  got  a  $3,500  check.  Though 
ahe  plans  to  work  until  Mr.  Reese  "tells 
me  I  am  too  old,"  she  put  all  but  $2.31  in 
Government  savings  bonds. 

BK    rLANS     AHEAB 

With  Its  future  now  safe,  the  town  has 
big  plans,  according  to  Jay  Splker,  cashier  of 
the  Scio  Banking  Co..  who  watches  over  Mr. 
Reese's  cash. 

Top  priority  will  go  to  erecting  an  apart- 
ment building  which  wUl  cost  "at  least  $100,- 
COO."  something  that  none  of  Scio's  natives 
have  ever  dreamed  of.  Tills  will  furnish 
a  place  to  live  for  out-of-towners  who  want 
to  come  to  Scio  to  work  in  its  p>ottery. 

Mr.  Splker  and  William  Hughes,  his  as- 
sistant and  chief  clipping  collector  and  Reese 
booster  of  Scio.  hare  figtires  to  show  that  the 
company's  employees  did  not  go  on  a  wild 
spending  spree  when  the  astounding  bonus 
was  showered  down  among  them. 

Savings  deposits  at  the  bank  leaped  $111,- 
490  at  once.  Loans  on  real  estate  were  re- 
duced by  $11,663  and  other  loans  cut  dcwn 
$11,567.  Thousands  of  dollars  went  into 
bonds  and  other  debts  were  wiped  out. 

OTHXK  KIND  ACTS 

The  bonus  was  not  the  only  kindness  that 
Mr.  Reese  has  done  Scio.  When  the  town 
ran  cut  of  fimds  In  the  middle  of  a  street 
improvemrait,  Mr.  Reese  donated  $2,000  to 
flnLsh  the  Job.  When  the  American  Legion 
wanted  a  new  home,  but  dldnt  have  the  cash 
to  pay  for  It,  Mr.  Reese  gave  it  to  them. 

But,  more  important,  Lou  Reese  saved 
Scio  from  becoming  a  ghocst  town. 

Scio  Is  an  old  town,  but  it  always  has  had 
something  to  support  Its  people.  For  a  while 
there  w?8  a  small  college;  then  an  oil  boom; 
then  the  Albright  China  Co..  but  It  failed  In 
1927. 

Things  looked  pretty  black,  but  then  along 
came  Lou  Reese. 

Unlike  the  popular  version  of  this  story, 
Lou  Reese  was  not  a  bum,  and  he  was  not  on 
relief.  He  had  a  job  as  the  superintendent  of 
a  pottery  company  not  far  away.  He  and  a 
few  friends  were  hunting  rabbits  when  they 
chanced  upon  the  Idle  buildings  of  the  Al- 
bright China  Co. 

IDSAS  BORZ  FRUIT 

The  idle  factory  aroused  his  ctirloslty.  He 
had  some  Ideas  on  how  to  make  pottery, 
which  people  said  never  wotild  work  and 
which  never  had  been  tried. 

He  went  home,  sold  his  car.  mortgaged  his 
hooae.  borrowed  some  money  from  his  em- 
ployer, and  talked  some  of  his  associates 
Into  taking  a  fling  at  making  pottery  with 
him. 

He  paid  the  hack  taxes  and  bid  In  the  out- 
standing bonds  of  the  old  compwy— $85,000 


worth— at  $5  for  each  $100  bond.    This  aU 
has  been  repietld. 

With  15  employees,  he  went  to  work,  bvrt 
he  could  not  meet  his  first  two  pay  rolls. 
Mr.  Reese  persuaded  a  customer  to  pay  his 
bin  In  advance,  and  20  residents  pat  up  CIOO 
each  to  help  over  the  rough  spot.  His  first 
pay  roll  was  $990.93.  Now  It  runs  more  than 
$60,000  for  each  ?-week  period.  Then  he  had 
to  go  out  and  hunt  orders,  but  now  he  pays 
a  sales  manager  a  big  salary  just  to  sit  in 
bis  office  and  turn  them  down.  Scio  pottery 
Is  rationed  to  buyers. 

jrmt  A  PLAIM   MAM 

Mr.  Reese  worked  for  a  long  time  on  a 
salary  of  $150  per  month.  Mow  he  paya 
himself  $50,000  per  year,  owiv  a  heme  on 
Scio's  main  street — cost  $1.700 — and  diivea 
a  Cadillac  to  work. 

His  comportment  and  dress  would  shock 
most  $50,000-per-year  business  executives, 
but  It  goes  over  big  wltl  his  employees  and 
the  townspeople. 

One  visitor  to  the  pottery  who  asked  to  see 
Mr.  Reese  was  told  "he's  up  fixing  the  root." 
His  business  attire  Is  a  crisp  w"ilte  shirt,  at 
least  two  buttons  open  at  the  neck,  aleevea 
rolled  above  the  elbows,  unpressed  trousers, 
and  a  pair  of  mtiddy  ahoes. 

He  limches  with  his  employees  at  his  own 
cafeteria,  where  you  can  get  a  T-bone  steak, 
cooked  to  order,  with  all  the  trimmings,  tor 
65  cents. 

His  secretary  complains  that  he  Is  hardly 
ever  In  his  office  and  that  he  becomes  posi- 
tively Jittery  In  a  room  where  the  door  la 
closed.  'T  have  no  secrets  from  any  of  my 
employees."  Mr.  Reese  explained. 

R's  hobby  is  hunting — big  or  little  game. 
He  bagged  the  second  biggest  grizzly  e\er 
to  be  taken  out  of  Canada.  He  has  many 
other  trophies  to  his  credit.  His  ambition: 
to  go  to  Alaska  and  shoot  polar  bear. 

Mr.  Reese  maintains  a  museum  at  the 
factory  In  wh!ch  he  displays  his  stuffed 
trophies.  An  added  feature  Is  the  lifelike 
body  of  Tocub,  famous  St.  Bernard  dog 
which  belonged  to  Bddle  Kapphan.  of  Pitta- 
burgh.  Yocub.  weighing  300  pounds,  was 
thought  to  have  been  the  Nation's  largest 
cog.    It  died  several  years  ago. 

mUTVAL  on   UNION   ISSUS 

On  the  union  question  Mr.  Reese,  former 
president  of  a  local  union,  is,  as  the  law  says 
all  good  bosfes  shculd  be,  strictly  neutral. 
Kls  employees  are  not.  as  a  recent  Incident 
indicates. 

A  union  sent  a  man  to  organise  Mr.  Reese's 
nonunion,  nonaggrleved  employees.  He 
stayed  3  or  4  days.  When  he  left  he  had 
three  paid  up  members  and  a  black  eye.  "He 
was  disturbing  the  peace,"  a  worker  said. 

Mr.  Reese  did  say,  however,  in  a  recent  let- 
ter to  his  employees,  that  he  was  proud  to 
be  able  to  say  that  they  could  work  without 
paying  "tribute  to  a  single  Individual  or  or- 
ganization." 

His  Bolxrtion  to  the  present  labor-manage- 
ment difBctiltles  Is  the  advice,  to  both  partlea. 
summed  up  in  two  words.  "Be  human." 

He  also  favors  less  Government  controls. 

This  year's  t>onu8  was  not  the  tlrst  Mr. 
Reese  has  paid.  He  once  gave  each  employee 
a  39-cent  box  of  candy.  But  the  next  bonus 
was  $22,000.  Last  year  It  was  a  15-pereent 
raise   and   $76,000. 

The  huge  bonus  that  Mr.  Reese  paid  this 
year  was  made  possible  by  the  accumulation 
of  profits  since  the  Wage  StabUlzatlon  Board 
frcze  wages  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Reese 
said  he  had  been  unable  to  pay  hia  employees 
"what  I  thought  they  had  coming  to  tbem 
then,  ao  I  decided  that  now.  with  controts 
lifted.  I  wotild  go  ahead  and  do  IV." 


rooLS 
With   this   year's   20-cent-per-hour    raise 

the  minimum  rate  became  $1    per    bow. 

Many  workers  make  as  high  as  $3  per  boor. 
Skeptics  say:  "He  cant  keep  that  up.* 
Sdoans  say:  '^ou  don't  know  Lou  Reeac.* 
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8k«pUCB  told  Mr.  Reese  that  his  1  tube 
OokitMrf  gkdgeu  and  his  unorthodox  clay 
tormula  would  not  make  pottery.  But  now 
he  make*  It  faster  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  pottery  In  the  country — nearly  OOPOO.- 
000  pieces  per  year. 


Master  MiBcn  nmi  Master 

•f  MuuBf  Equipmeat 
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Ifr.     LEWIS.    Mr.     Speaker. 

months  ago  Mr.  W.  H.  McWlllia^s 
newspaper  columnist  of  eastern 
the  coal -mining  region,  who  writes 
the  pen  name  ol  Hi  Waters,  conc^iv 
the  idea  that  since  it  has  become  a 
mon  practice  to  choose  master  fai^ner 
it  should  also  be  In  order  to  choose 
ter  coal  miners.    This  he  proceeded 
do.  choosing  men  who  have  serve 
many  years  in  the  coal  mines  wifhout 
serious  accident. 

Coal  mining.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  cohsid 
ered  to  be  a  very  hazardous  occupc  tion 
The  men  who  work  in  the  mines  an^  the 
coal- mining  companies  are 
striving  to  make  the  industry  as 
possible,     holding     safety     meets 
stressing  the  necessity  of  care  foi 
safety  of  the  men.    This  is  also 
continually    by    the    manufacturers 
coal-mining   equipment   who   striate 
make  their  machines  and  other 
ment   as  safe  as  possible.     In 
these  facts.  Hi  Waters  proceeded 
lect  15  coal  miners  who  havt 
markable    safety   records   through 
years  and  gave  them  much  public 
his  daily  newspaper  column  in  the 
tins  Ferry  Times  and  other  new 
in  eastern  Ohio  that  carry  his  colAmns. 
He  also  proceeded  to  name  15  master 
manufacturers    of    coal-mining 
ment  who  were  given  publicity  through 
his  columns. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  honor 
men  who  have  been  selected  as  t 
master  coal  miners  of  eastern 
well  as  the  15  master  manufacturers 
mining   equipment   who   have 
much  to  aid  in  the  campaign  for 
in  the  coal  mines,  and  I  wish  to 
part  of  my  remarks  the  column 
Waters   setting    forth    his    purpo^ 
naming  the  master  miners  and 
manufacturers    of    mining    equipment 
His  column  is  as  follows 
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The  moat  naflected  proC^rtoa  in  the 
to  that  Of  coal  mining. 

The  public  gees  crazy  over  a  prlae 
•  radio  crooner,  a  home-run  hitter,  a 
boat  driver,  and  posts  the  pictures  of 
elans  all  over  the  tide  of  the  house — bx^ 
you  heard  of  anybody  avan  noddln' 
to  a  coal  miner? 

The  only  time  America  recognises 
coal  miner  exists  la  when  the  fuel 
hits  m  zero  weather  or  during  a  strlkt 
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aotnt  one  or  another  gets  pinched  and  his 
pile  of  fuel  peters  away. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  bothered  to  shake 
the  hands  of  the  coal  miner  when  he  pro- 
duced 600.000.000  tons  of  coal  a  year  during 
the  war  and  has.  jlnce  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware  alter  the  Hessians  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  kept  the  teeth  of  the  Nation  from 
chattering  and  the  hearth  of  Industry  glow- 
ing red  with  power. 

Of  course,  the  owners  of  the  mines  have 
long  ago  recognised  talent  when  they  see  It 
and  have  a  ncighb-jrly  interest  with  the  men 
of  the  mines,  but  Irom  the  public  in  general, 
the  coal  tatner  has  been  hidden  In  the  rear 
ranks  of  society  and  told  to  sit  in  the  Jdtchen 
while  the  other  pnfes-^ions  dine  in  style  and 
state  In  the  draw:ng  rooms  of  the  select. 

Why  Isn't  the  A-nerican  coal  miner  recog- 
nized as  "ooe  of  the  boys"  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  the  economic  family?  That's  difficult 
to  explain,  but  tlie  fact  remains  that  his 
press  agent  has  done  a  terribly  bad  Job  and, 
even  when  he  does  hit  a  home  run  with  the 
bases  loaded — as  he  did  during  the  war— he 
only  rates  a  sma:i  dab  on  the  back  page 
while  the  other  professions  hog  the  front 
cover  and  get  mentioned  In  dispatches  with 
pialse  and  laudation. 

I  guess  the  coal  miner  is  nattirally  bashftil 
and  backward  anl  thinks  If  someone  else 
doesn't  appreciate  him  he  will  think  no  more 
of  It. 

But  from  now  on.  we're  going  to  change 
all  that.  The  talents  of  the  coal  miner  are 
going  to  be  recognized  even  If  It  la  nothing 
more  than  a  pat  an  the  back  and  a  hearty 
"Nice  goin'.  BUI"  from  his  next  door  neigh- 
bor. 

Even  a  bullfrog  down  In  the  marshes  likes 
to  be  recognized — why  else  does  he  croak  and 
crackle  at  twilight  until  the  whole  com- 
munity rumbles  from  his  self-made  praises? 
But.  of  course,  a  coal  miner  Is  not  that  way. 
and  year  in  and  year  out  he  features  in  the 
top-notch  performance  of  the  Nation  in  com- 
parative silence  waiting  patiently  for  some- 
body to  recognize  his  worth  In  the  economics 
of  the  world.  • 

And  I  am  not  talking  now  about  his 
commercial  worth  I'U  let  the  operators  and 
the  miners  work  that  out  themselves,  be- 
cause they  know  raore  about  it  than  I.  But 
I  am  talking  about  the  American  coal  miner 
being  told  publicly:  "John,  you've  done  a 
darned  good  Job;  you  are  a  credit  to  your- 
self, your  family,  your  State,  and  your  Na- 
tion;  boy.  I'm  proud  of  you."  , 

And  why  not? 

The  coal  miner  is  a  skilled,  a  scientific, 
and  a  clever  worknan  who  has,  down  through 
the  ages,  warmed  the  shlnbones  of  his 
country  and  powered  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try In  a  competitnt  and  a  masterly  man- 
ner. He  is  a  proficient  craftsman  and  an 
accomplished  teclinician.  He  deserves,  not 
a  casual  stare  of  indifference  from  Mr.  and 
Urs.  America,  bu:  a  nod  of  recognition  for 
what  he  is  worth  to  humanity,  and  a  clasp 
of  friendship  from  the  hand  of  mac. 

There  Is  no  better  place  in  which  to  start 
than  right  here  amid  the  hills  and  the  val- 
leys of  eastern  Chio  where  the  East  meets 
the  West  and  where  the  chill  of  northern 
winters  melt  at  the  sunny  warmth  of  the 
South — here  in  eastern  Ohio  where  the  good 
Lord  cast  his  most  gracious  glance  and  un- 
derlaid the  landscape  with  the  coal  of  the 
ages— eoal  enough  to  heat  the  parlors  of  the 
gods  untU  Dlght  shall  have  turned  Into 
celestial  day. 

Because  the  great  eastern  Ohio  coal  fields 
Is  a  replica  of  sll  other  fields  everywhere. 
It  Is  a  goodly  sample  of  the  people,  of  their 
homes,  of  their  hobbles,  and  ot  their  Joyi 
and  heartaches.  Hence,  I  will  recognlaa 
the  American  coal  miner  everywhere  by 
recognizing  him  here.  It  Is  a  token  gesture 
to  Include  them  all. 

Coal  mining  U  a  haaardous  occupation,  you 
hear  everybody  siiy.    That's  right.    But  so  U 


farming  a  hazardous  occupation.  So  is  mak- 
ing steel,  working  on  the  railroad,  in  an 
auto  plant,  or  even  In  the  kitchen  of  our 
homes. 

It  can  he  a  lot  more  hazardotis  or  a  lot  leas 
hazardoiis.  depending  on  the  skill  of  the  in- 
dividual miner  and  the  equipment  with 
which  he  works.  A  sloppy  workman — and 
a  sloppy  piece  of  equipment — creates  a  sloppy 
situation  that  can.  and  does,  lead  to  many 
accidents. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  selecting 
my  15  master  coal  miners  of  eastern  Ohio — 
because  every  one  of  them  has  spent  his 
lifetime,  to  date.  In  the  mines  of  eastern 
Ohio  and  never  even  scratched  his  finger. 

I  am  selecting,  from  random.  15  men  who 
know  coal  mining  from  one  end  of  the  mine 
to  another;  men  who  are  skilled  in  the  art 
of  producing  coal  from  tmderground,  care* 
ful  to  the  point  where  they  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  their  fellow  workers  and  to  the  point 
where  they  have,  collectively,  worked  for  700 
years  and  never  had  a  lost-time  accident. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  factory  or  a  plant  In 
the  land  which  can  duplicate  that  feat,  and 
I'll  almost  include  the  homes  of  eastern  Ohio 
as  well.  Take  "ourself — have  you  lived  all 
your  life  wlthrut  even  getting  a  scratch? 
Well,  these  miners  have  worked  150.000  days 
In  a  profession  thought  to  be  the  most 
hazardous,  and  not  a  one  of  them  even  had 
a  bump. 

And  so  I  am  here  selecting  the  15  coal 
miners  of  eastern  Ohio  whom  I  regard  as 
the  best  and  whom  I  am  listing  as  master 
miners.  I  am  at  the  same  time  selecting  the 
15  outstanding  mining  concerns  who  I  re- 
gard as  having  done  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished service  to  the  coal  Industry  of  Amer- 
ica by  supplying  equipment,  services,  or  prod- 
ucts for  the  advancement,  the  progress,  and 
the  safety  of  the  profession. 

The   selections   I   made   are   employed    at 
mines  and  by  companies  where  safety  is  em- 
phasized and  where  progressive  trends  make 
safe  working  easier  brought  about.    But  re- 
gardless of  where  they  would  work,  a  master 
miner  is  a  master  miner — he  is — like  a  star 
football  player,  ready  for  emergencies  any- 
time, anywhere  and  meets  them  successfully. 
In  making  this  recognition  feature  a  suc- 
cess, I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 
Hon.  Julius  A.  Krug.  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Dr.  R.  R.  Sayer.  Director  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines;   the  Honorable  Robert  A. 
Taft.  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio;  the 
Honorable  Frank  Lau&che,  governor  of  Ohio; 
and  Mr.  Ezra  Vanhorne,  of   the  Operators' 
Association:    and  the   15  business  concerns 
who  are  master  manufacturers  for  their  help, 
assistance,  and  personal  statements  In  rec- 
ognizing the  men  of  the  mines. 
The  15  master  miners  are: 
John  Stlllmak.  73.  Barton.    Employed  Bar- 
ton mine  Y  &  O  Coal  Co.    Worked  54  years 
without  an  accident. 

Ralph  Dematte.  53.  Newtown.  Employed 
at  Dun  Glen  mine.  Hanna  Coal  Co.  Worked 
40  years  without  an  accident. 

Albert  Dorsey.  68,  Martins  Perry.  Em- 
ployed at  Stanley  mine,  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock 
Coal  Co.  Worked  50  years  without  a  serious 
accident. 

Serraflno  Bizzarrl.  56,  Laflerty.  Employed 
at  Virginia  Hill  mine.  Monaco  Coal  Mining 
Co.    Worked  40  years  without  an  accident. 

John  McNally.  64.  Klrkwood  Heights.  Em- 
ployed Florence  mine,  Y  &  O  Coal  Co. 
Worked  53  years  without  an  accident. 

Frank  Kasprowskl.  S8.  Nefls.  Employed 
Willow  Grove  mine.  Hanna  Coal  Co.     Worked 

43  years  without  an  accident. 

Dan  Sakey,  63.  Powhatan.  Employed  at 
No.  1  mine  of  the  Powhatan  Coa'  Co. 
Worked  44  years  without  an  accident. 

Rudy  Vucelich,  80,  Deep  Run.  Employed 
at  No.  3  mine.  Rail  &  River  Coal  Co.    Worked 

44  jrears  without  an  accident. 
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Frank  Makroa.  Sr.,  71.  ^ladyside.  Em- 
ployed at  Webb  mine  of  Cambria  Collieries 
Co.    Worked  56  years  without  an  accident. 

Robert  Hlltcn.  46,  Wrtf  Run.  Employed  at 
Wolf  Run  mine  of  Warner  Collieries  Co. 
Worked  33  years  without  an  accident. 

William  Schultz.  67.  Amsterdam.  Ohio. 
Employed  V.oll  Run  mine,  Warner  Collieries 
Coal  Co.  Worked  46  years  without  an  acci- 
dent. 

John  Kumbera.  61.  Blaine.  Ohio.  Em- 
ployed at  the  Blaine  mine  of  Lorain  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.  Worked  46  years  without  a  serious 
accident. 

William  Johnson  56.  Bellalre.  Employed 
at  No.  6  mine.  Rail  &  River  Coal  Co.  Worked 
44  years  without  an  accident. 

George  Chamberlain.  76,  DiUonvale.  Em- 
ployed at  Piney  Pork  mine  of  Hanna  Coal  Co. 
Worked  65  years  without  an  accident. 

Chris  Johnson.  57.  Powhatan.  Employed 
at  No.  I  mine.  Powhatan  Coal  Co.  Employed 
40  years  without  an  accident. 
The  15  master  manufacturers  are: 
Goodman  Manufacturing  Co..  Chicago.  111. 
Ssrvice  through  the  years:  "Time  tested  and 
thorough,  the  master  miners  have  our  sin- 
cere and  highest  regard.  We  feel  sure  they 
rettirn  those  regards  because  of  our  own  time 
tested  line  of  modem  machinery  designed 
to  meet  every  mine  condition  and  capacity 
requirement.  Modem  mines  everywhere  are 
'going  Goodman.'  " 

Joy  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
"Seconds,  minutes,  hours,  years  could  be 
saved  with  Joy  machines  •  •  •  ^nd  they 
are  designed  to  enable  the  operators  of  them 
to  work  more  safely  than  with  those  of  yes- 
tenrear.  The  Joy  Manufacturing  Co.'s 
merger  with  Sullivan  Machine  Co.  and  La-Del 
Conveyor  &  Manufacturing  Co.  puts  under 
one  management  the  world's  most  complete 
line  of  coal-mining  equipment.  Might  we 
serve  you  too?" 

Wood  i^ reserving  Corp..  MarietU.  Obio: 
"Preserving  yout  h.  The  giant  trees  of  the  few- 
est are  disappearing  fast  as  Ume  comes  and 
goes  •  •  •  but  their  years  may  be 
lengthened  and  supply  made  more  lasting 
by  exacting  preservation.  Countless  ties  and 
timbers  and  lumber  of  our  mines  have  been 
made  more  lasting  and  efficient  by  our 
method  of  wood  preservation.  Thus  do  we 
force  the  hand  of  time  backward — making 
young  for  countless  years,  the  lumber  in 
America's  mines." 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Bethlehem.  Pa.: 
"The  backbone  of  the  minea.  Steel  rails 
upon  which  last  year  600,000.000  tons  of  coal 
rolled  from  the  dark  interior  of  America's 
mines  to  the  blaze  of  the  industrial  plants 
and  the  warmth  of  the  family  hearth.  Steel 
timbers  and  ties  to  hold  the  working  places 
of  the  miners,  and  the  steel  of  tipple  are. 
really,  the  backbone  of  the  mines.  Steel  is 
the  substance  upon  which  King  Coal  has 
built  his  imperishable  empire." 
Du  Pont,  Wilmington,  Del.: 
"We  chained  the  'master  helper.'  Whether 
Roger  Baccm,  Schwartz,  or  who  first  invented 
gunpowder  or  whether  Edward  III  first  shot 
off  a  cannon  or  some  other  monarch,  the 
fact  remains  that  explosives  represent  the 
leading  agency  In  war  and  peace.  Du  Pont 
has  kept  ahead  of  the  requirements  for  ex- 
plosives In  peace  and.  through  skilled  scien- 
tists and  chemists,  has  led  the  way  for  safe 
use  of  man's  most  powerful  ally.  Better 
things  for  better  living — through  chemistry." 
Link -Belt,  Chicago,  ni.: 
"Through  the  front  dotw.  Back  when  coal 
mining  first  started,  the  tipple  was  only  a 
front  door  to  coal's  dark  InteriOT.  but  now 
it  has  changed.  The  tipple  Is  the  prepa- 
ration plant  of  an  exacting  industry  where 
coal  is  cleaned,  prepared,  and  sized  for  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Almost  as  precise  as 
a  delicate  watch,  the  modern  preparation 
plant  makes  coal  mining  a  success.  We  are 
proud  of  our  contribution  in  showing  the 
way  to  better  plants  everywhere." 


The  J^rrey  Manufacturing  Co..  Columbus. 
Ohio: 

**Thelr  flrat  day  underground.  These  men 
could  have  seen  Jeffrey  mining  equipment 
already  aged  in  efflclent  operation.  EsUb- 
lished  in  1877.  Jeffrey  locomotives,  loaders, 
cutters,  drills  and  machines,  conveyors,  fans, 
and  blowers  have  been  leaders  In  mechan- 
ical mining,  increased  in  efficiency  as  the 
years  roll  by." 

Cardcx  Corp.,  Chicago.  Dl.:  "Mine  years 
equals  mining  knowledge.  Mining  knowl- 
edge equals  Cardox.  The  logical  ansx^er  to 
higher  lump  and  lower  slack.  Cardox  Hard- 
scog  drilling  equ.pment  Is  designed  to  give 
you  the  maximum  in  drilling  efficiency.  In- 
creases In  realization  and  marketing  range 
made  possible  by  Cardox.  the  nonerploslve 
mining  method." 

Westlnghouse:  "The  old  timers  remember 
complete  electrification  by  Westuighouse. 
They  have  seen  the  Industry  and  Westlng- 
hous3  work  side  by  side  up  the  efficiency 
ladder  toward  cleaner  coal  at  lower  cost. 
Westlnghouse  offers:  1.  Undivided  responsi- 
bility. 2.  Supervised  installation.  3.  Fast 
repair  and  maintenance  service." 

Gunite  Construction  Co..  Bellalre.  <%lo: 
"  'That,  we  did.'  Maylie  we  did  not  accom- 
plish as  much  as  Atlas  wher.  he  held  up  Uie 
world  on  shoulders  of  brawn  ♦  •  •  but 
we  have  held  up  a  thousand  miles  of  roof 
In  countless  American  coal  mines  with  Gunite 
and  brought  to  the  Industry  the  greatest 
safety  Innovation  since  electricity.  We  make 
them  secure  and  safe." 

Trl-State  Asphalt  Co.,  Martins  Ferry.  Ohio: 
"Mile  posts  of  progress.  Lack  of  roads  and 
highways  kept  the  coal  mines  of  eastern  Ohio 
In  the  horse  and  buggy  days'  for  many  years. 
But  thanks  to  our  methc<l  of  fast,  econom  cal 
road  building,  all  regions  have  been  brought 
out  to  America's  Main  Street.  Miners  now 
live  in  vUlages  and  cities  far  away  from  the 
nmible  and  the  noise  of  Industry  •  •  • 
but.  via  modem  roads,  they  are  only  a  few 
moments  away.  Thus  have  we  too.  contrib- 
uted to  the  progress  and  the  safety  of  the 
mines." 

Mine  Safety  Appliances  Co.,  PltUburgh. 
Pa.:  "We,  too.  are  master  miners.  Paraphras- 
ing that  adage  of  the  years,  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  safety,  may  we  point  with  pride 
to  the  vigilance  we  have  shown  throughout 
the  mining  Industry  •  •  •  vigilance  in 
keeping  the  industry  and  employees  safer. 
America's  most  popular  electric  cap  lamp, 
the  Edison;  rock-dusting  machines;  safety 
hats  and  safety  shoes;  mine-rescue  appara- 
tus; gas-detecting  Instruments;  respirators; 
first-aid  equipment.  Everything  for  mine 
and  Industrial  safety." 

The  Tool  Steel  Gear  &  Plnlor  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio:  "For  37  years  we  have  been  man- 
ufacturing tool  steel  process,  hardened  gear- 
ing exclusively.  Pioneers  In  the  field  of 
hardened  gearing,  it  has  boen  our  constant 
aim  to  improve  the  quality  ol  gearing  used  in 
mining  machinery  to  the  end  that  hazardous 
and  costly  break -downs  due  to  gear  failures 
are  minimized." 

The  Watt  Wheel  Car  h  Wheel  Co.,  Bamea- 
vllle.  Ohio:  '"On  wheels  of  safety.'  We 
linked  safety  virlth  production  and  roUed  the 
coal  Industry  years  in  advance  on  wheels  ol 
perfection;  modem  mine  cars,  all  steel,  au- 
tomatic coupling,  ball  bearing  parts,  -and 
other  features  have  taken  the  sloppiness  out 
of  haulage  and  created  instead,  a  modern 
miracle  of  transp>ortation.  Modern,  progres- 
sive and  safe  mining  requires  our  modem, 
progressive,  and  safe  equipment.  Visit  a 
modern  mine  and  see  Watt  cars  and  equip- 
ment in  operation." 

MacWhyte  Co..  Kenosha.  Wis.:  "Strands  of 
strength — 'the  ties  that  bind'  •  •  •  and, 
in  a  way,  that  has  been  the  path  of  wire  rope 
down  through  the  years  that  coal  mining  has 
been  a  key  industry.  And  wire  rope  has  lieen 
supplied  wherever  coal  mining  bac  prospered 
by  the  MacWhyte  Co..  whose  famotis  mining 


rope  U  as  familiar  as  the  dinner  bucket, 
man  trips  and  rumbling  cars  of  coal.  Safety, 
service,  economy." 

NatlonaUy  known  men  commend  selection, 
a'  foUows: 

Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines: 

"Deas  Ht:  Coal  mining  Is  generally  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  hazardous  of  the  basic 
Industries,  and  the  opinion  ol  some  seems  to 
b€  that  numerous  accidents  are  to  t>e  expected 
and  that  it  is  more  or  leaa  a  waste  of  time  to 
make  any  serious  effort  to  prevent  them.  As 
a  result  of  this  attitude,  many  needless  deaths 
and  injuries  have  been  caused  each  year. 
There  are  others  who  do  not  agree  with  this 
theory,  and  it  has  been  disproved  time  and 
again  by  safety-conscious  miners,  who  by 
their  constant  vigilance  have  manrged  to 
work  for  15,  20.  or  even  more  years  without 
having  a  l<36t-tlme  accident. 

"Such  commendable  records  are  not  at- 
t..ined  by  sheer  luck.  They  are  the  result 
that  can  be  expected  only  when  miners  are 
ever  alert  to  the  potential  hazards  surround- 
ing them  »nd  follow  the  known  safe  mining 
practices.  The  accident  toll  in  American  coal 
mines  has  shown  a  very  favorable  reduction 
during  the  past  several  years  despite  the 
many  adverse  conditions  presented  during 
the  war  years.  The  coal-mining  Indtistry 
should  not  be  satisfied  until  its  accidents  are 
reduced  to  an  Irreducible  minimum. 

"I  wish  tD  commend  you  for  your  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  safety  of  the  miner  and  It  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  audience  reached 
through  the  media  of  press  and  radio  will 
prove  respanslve  and  that  deaths  and  in- 
juries from  accidents  may  be  further  rvduced. 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"R.  R.  Sams,  IMreefor." 
Ezra  Vatihome.  executive  vice  presidant. 
Ohio  Coal  .Association: 

"DxAB  Mic:  It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  con- 
gratulate yoiir  15  master  miners  for  the  ac- 
compllshm<;nt  of  working  their  entire  Uvea 
without  having  an  accident.  It  brings  credit 
to  the  Indujstry— what  they  have  done,  other* 
can  do.  with  the  assistance  and  coc^ra- 
tlon  of  all  people  engaged  in  the  industry, 
miners,  operators,  the  public,  and  our  law- 
makers, we  .:an  make  great  strides  in  keeping 
the  mines  ever  safer. 
"Sincerely. 

Prank  J.  Lauscbe,  Governor  of  Ohio: 
•Deab  Hi:  With  the  appalling  loss  of  Uvea 
and  injuries  to  our  people  through  acci- 
dents, it  la  encotiraglng  to  leara  of  the  ex- 
traordmary  record  of  the  15  men  whom  you 
are  honoring  on  the  basis  of  their  safety  rec- 
ord as  coal  miners  of  Ohio. 

"Their  achievement  la  not  merely  the  re- 
sult  of   good   fortune.     It    undoubtedly    la 
accompanied  by  careful  conduct  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  dally  work. 
"Sincerely. 

TaAmt." 
Hon.  RoBxrr  A.  Taft,  Senator  from  Ohio: 
"Deak  Hi:  I  congratulate  each  and  all  of 
your   15  master   miners  for   winning   their 
award  resulting  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
worked  for  more  than  40  years  wlthcut  a 
lost-time  accident.    A  great  deal  can  still  be 
done  by  the  Government  and  the  State  to 
make  mine  work  safer,   but  the  Important 
thing  of  all  Is  for  men  like  the  master  min- 
ers to  give  constant  thought  and  effort  to 
protecting   the  safety  of  others  a«  well   as 
themselves.    With  best  wlahca, 
"Sincerely  yours. 


John  L.  Lewis,  president.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America: 

"DXAX  Mb.  McWiLLUMs:  Adequate  mine 
safety  requires  constant  vigilance.  The 
cardinal  principle  of  the  United  Mine  Work'- 
ers  of  America  is  safety." 

R.  W.  Morse,  vice  president,  Ohio  Indus- 
trial Commission: 
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*Dkai  Bi:  The  Bute  of  Ohio 

her  coal  xntnen  and  any 
tt*9  iCort  to  eliminate  accldenta 
coal   tndtutry.      Accidents    hare 
BOUbly   in   the  past   decade  of 
iDf     •     •     •     and  mticb  ot  the 
the   Improvement   goes   to    the 
InitiatlTe  and  careful  working 
meh  men  as  are  represented  by  the  15 
■UiMrB  which  you  have  selected." 
J.  A.  Knag.  Seeretsry  of  the  Interior 
"I  wish  to  eoncrantlate  the  15 
ct  xbm  eastern  Ohio  district  who 
mocv  than  SO  years  each  without  a 
accident  and  who  have  contributed 
tlally  toward  malting  coal  mining  a 
cupatlon.    They  deserve  the  tbantu 
precutton   of   their  fellow   worken 
their  employers  for  this  splendid 
"As  In  all  industries,  there  are 
aide  In  coal  mining.     No  matter 
elaborate  safeguards  are  provided 
w  U  occur  If  Individual  workers  ar 
and   If   they   disregard     the    comn 
rules  of  safety.     These   men   hav 
strated  that  they  realize  the  trut  i 
atatament.  and  that  they  have 
than  their  part  to  minimize  the 
Bent  a«  a  contributing  factor  In 
daou. 

"For  many  years  the  safety 
laatructors  in  the  Bureau  of 
Dwartment   of   the   Interior   have 
nnty  in  coal  mining  and  have 
■aods  of  miners  and  officials  the 
o<  first  aid.  accident  pretention 
raactie.    In  all  of  their  teachings 
Inspection  reports,  the  plea  for 
■dousneas  on  the  part  ot  Indlvldua  i 
la  predominant.    I  am  sure  that  eaci  i 
1ft  Ohio  miners  could  well  serve  at 
for  the  Bureau  in  this  respect,  and 
example  Is  an  Inspiration  for  other 
era  and  offlclals." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBAAP|KS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LOIXtE,  JR 


or  MASSACirUSRTS 

Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTEI 


Wednesday.  March  5  (legislative 
Wednesday.  February  19). 


ampi  tees 


Mr.    LODGE.     Mr.    Presiden 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  a 
nary  program  of  legislation  on 
affairs  supported  by  the  Ameri 
erans  Committee  and  adopte< 
constitutional  convention  of 
can  Veterans  Committee,  at  De 
Iowa.  June   1946.  relating  to 
equipped  automobiles  for 
retroactive  terminal-leave  pay 
listed  men.  and  so  forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the]  prelimi- 
nary program  was  ordered  to  b^  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
paxLtMiMAaT  PBOcaais  or  LBCxsLa-nok*  ow  vrr- 
BUMs'  arraias  stTrromo  bt  thx  AisxaiCAN 
TBmuNs    coMMrmx    psoposss    to    thk 
KiCHTirrH  coMoaaa    (OtcoaroaAi  iito  axso- 
LtrrioMs    paasss    at    tbs    coMn  rrtTnoNaL 

CONVSNTIOK     or     TBS     aMBUCAM      VSTSaAMS 
COMICTTTBK  AT  DCS  MOIHSS.  IOWA,  J  OVt  IMS) 

Because  of   the   fact  that  the   American 
Veterans   Committee    convention   w«a   held 


ed  Men, 


STATES 

day  of 
]1947 


ask 
pointed  in 
prellmi- 
reterans' 
an  Vet- 
at  the 
Ameri - 
Moines, 
specially 
and 
for  en- 


prtor  to  the  termination  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Ck>ngreas  certain  measures  which  were 
proposed  were  subsequently  enacted  by  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  such  as  the  out- 
right granting  of  specUlly  equipped  auto- 
mobiles for  amputees  and  Immediate  grant- 
ing of  retroactive  terminal -leave  pay  for 
enlisted  men.  | 

1.  Revise  the  present  statutea  governing 
GI  loans  for  homes  so  that  advance  loans  can 
be  made  on  approved  prefabricated  homes. 

2.  Amend  Public  Law  679  by  raising  pres- 
ent Income  ceilings,  provided  that  In  no 
event  shall  the  rate  oj  such  allowance,  plus 
the  compensation  received,  exceed  $300  per 
month  for  a  veteran  without  a  dependent  or 
$325  per  month  for  a  veteran  with  one  de- 
pendent, plus  an  additional  $10  per  month 
for  each  additional  dependent. 

3  Eliminate  time  limitations  for  on-the- 
job  training,  with  provision  that  training  be 
governed  by  the  practice  of  the  Industry. 

4.  Increase  subsistence  allowances  for  vet- 
erans receiving  education  or  training  to  $100 
for  single  men  and  $125  a  month  for  married 
men,  with  $10  additional  for  each  child. 

5.  Abolish  the  distinction  between  officers 
and  enlisted  men  in  the  granting  of  retire- 
ment pay  for  service-connected  disability. 

6.  Liberallae  the  procedures  and  terms  for 
loans  to  veterans  for  the  purchase  cf  homes 
and  the  establishment  of  businesses.  (A 
commendable  proposal  advanced  in  this  field 
appears  to  be  the  "Veterans  RFC."  proposed 
by  the  Honorable  B.  W.  KEASurrr.) 

7.  Anaend  terminal-leave  bill  to: 

(a)  Allow  credit  for  enlisted  serx-ice  In  the 
WAAC 

(b)  Eliminate  provision  requiring  all  leave 
be  taken  while  on  active  duty. 

8.  Eliminate  title  V.  section  800  (b)  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act,  which  de- 
nies unemplo}'ment  compensation  to  those 
unemployed  due  to  a  work  steppage. 

9  Amend  the  Musterlng-Out  Pay  Act  to 
Include  veterans  demobilized  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  to  essential  occupations  or 
training. 

10.  Change  the  present  national  service 
life-insurance  table  to  the  most  modern 
table  now  in  use. 

11.  Establish  a  decentralized  disbursement 
system  for  the  payment  of  subsistence  checks 
to  veterans  receiving  education. 

Being  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  veterans* 
legislation  Is  one  of  the  mast  complicated 
fields  In  contemporary  American  administra- 
tion, the  American  Veterans'  Committee  is 
presently  engaged  in  the  study  of  veterans* 
proposals  advanced  by  all  the  major  veterans' 
organizations  with  the  view  to  support,  mod- 
ify, or  oppose  legislation  which  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Eightieth  Congress.  At  the 
same  time.  AVC  will  work  to  initiate  new  leg- 
islation where  no  proposals  at  present  are 
available. 

Within  the  next  month  the  AVC  hopes  to 
provide  each  veteran  member  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  those  Members  concerned  with  veter- 
an*:' legislation,  with  a  booklet  embodying  its 
recommendations  on  current  veterans'  legis- 
lation. These  recommendations  will  be  ac- 
companied by  proposed  bills  d(>signed  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations. 

Because  the  slogan  of  the  AVC  Is  "Citizens 
first,  veterans  second."  the  AVC.  perTorce.  has 
vital  interest  in  contemporary  national  and 
international  problems.  The  AVC  feels  that 
the  veteran  cannot  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  community,  and  that,  above  all,  he 
should  not  be  pitted  against  the  nonveteran. 
AVC  firmly  believes  what  Is  good  for  the  co\m- 
try  as  a  whole  Is  good  for  the  veteran.  The 
achievement  of  thorough  social  and  economic 
security  for  all  through  the  cooperation  of 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  government 
under  a  system  of  private  enterprise,  rather 
th^  special  grants  and  favors  to  veterans,  it 
basic  AVC  phUosophy. 


York,  Pa. 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PINMSTLVANU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1947 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
country  t^  a  good  kind  of  town  to  live 
in,  York.  Pa.,  a  town  that  with  its  soimd 
management  and  diversified  interests 
cushions  capital  and  labor  against  eco- 
nomic tides.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
York  plan  was  bom  during  the  war 
which  received  world-wide  recognition. 
It  is  such  communities  as  this  that  make 
the  Nation  stable.  If  anyone  in  another 
community  of  the  Nation  that  is  dis- 
tressed will  come  to  York.  Pa.,  and  spend 
a  week  among  these  conservative,  thrifty 
people,  learn  their  ways,  look  over  their 
agriculture  and  their  Industry,  he  can 
go  back  home  filled  with  hope  and  confi- 
dence and  plan  for  the  redemption  of  his 
own  community,  and  thus  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  following  article  entitled 
"A  Good  Kind  of  Town  To  Live  In"  from 
Kiplinger's  magazine: 

A  Good  Kind  or  Town  To  Livb  in — Dnmai- 

riTD    York.    Pa.,    Cushions    Capital    and 

Laboi  Against  Economic  Tides 

The  humming  little  community  of  York. 
In  southeast  Pennsylvania.  Is  an  example  of 
what  the  experts  mean  when  they  say  the 
best  place  to  do  business  In  the  United  States 
today  is  the  small  city  with  a  diversified 
economy. 

Such  cities  are  commanding  more  and 
more  attention  from  analysts  looking  into 
the  relation  iMtween  kinds  of  cities  and  the 
impact  of  slumps:  betwera  economic  robust- 
ness and  too  much  or  too  little  development. 
Last  year  a  panel  of  experts  from  the  now 
defunct  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  in 
a  report  submitted  to  Congress  after  a  study 
of  American  cities,  reemphaslzed  the  depres- 
sion-resistant qualities  of  the  small,  diversi- 
fied city.  ' 

York,  in  fact,  has  enjoyed  a  thriving  sta- 
bility for  many  years.  With  Its  nice  balance 
of  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture.  It  can 
reasonably  look  forward  to  a  future  of  full 
employment  and  production.  So  far  as  any 
community  can  be  Insulated  against  depres- 
sions. York — and  places  like  It — enjoy  com- 
parative safety. 

In  the  years  since  1741,  when  It  was  laid 
out  by  a  surveyor  for  the  Penn  family,  York 
has  grown  steadily.  Today,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  57.000  (metropolitan-area  popu- 
lation 92.000) .  It  has  some  245  separate  man- 
ufacturing Industries  crammed  Into  Its  4.1 
square  miles.  They  turn  out  275  different 
products. 

Some  of  York's  industries  are  the  biggest 
of  their  kind  in  the  country — perhaps  in  the 
world — yet  none  dominates  the  community. 
York  now  employs  39,000  workers  In  Industry 
but  the  largest  plant  has  no  more  than  3,000 
employees.  Thus,  when  the  local  hosiery 
mills  are  idle,  for  example,  the  shutdown  has 
little  Impact  upon  general  business. 

After  the  bank  holldsy  in  1933  not  one  of 
York's  seven  banks  failed  to  reopen.  And 
while  most  of  its  business  firms  felt  the  pinch, 
none  closed  completely. 

"We  operated  kind  of  inefficiently  to  do  it.*' 
one  stolid  York  IndtistrUllst  explained  half 
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apologeUcally.  "You  know,  when  a  big  ab- 
sentee-controlled  business  hits  a  bad  slump, 
some  efficiency  expert  In  New  York  takes  a 
look  at  the  balance  sheet,  picks  up  the  phone 
and  tells  the  plant  manager  to  lay  off  500  or 
1,000  employees.  There's  no  emotionalism 
or  sentiment  Involved.  Just  cold-blooded 
efficiency.  Here  In  York,  however,  our  peo- 
ple met  the  situation  by  cutting  down  the 
operating  time  of  their  plants — working 
every  one  only  6  hours  a  day.  Instead  of  8. 
That  way,  everybody  was  hit  some,  but  every- 
body kept  working." 

Just  how  well -cushioned  a  small,  diversely 
industrialized  city  is  against  national  or 
world-wide  depression  can  be  found  In  York's 
imemployment  figures.  In  1933,  York's 
wotst  year,  the  county  (no  figures  available 
for  the  city)  had  just  4,134  relief  cases  while 
Allegheny  County— with  big.  hard-hit  Pitts- 
burgh—registered 62,912  persons  on  relief. 
Allegheny  County  has  seven  times  the  popu- 
lation of  Yoi  k  County,  but  Allegheny's  direct 
relief  load  was  more  than  15  times  greater. 
And  in  1942.  with  business  comparatively 
/booming,  York  had  only  963  cases  compared 
to  AUeEheny's  31,984. 

Because  its  highly  versatUe  Industry  was 
easily  adapted  to  war  needs,  York  now  is  un- 
troubled by  the  problems  confronting  "war 
baby"  communities.  Its  nationally  publi- 
claed  war  production  job  was  accomplished 
wttl;  the  city's  prewar  plant  Under  the 
so-caUed  "York  plan."  the  city  ocoled  its 
machine  tools,  equipment,  and  manpower 
and  throtigb  li^ tensive  subcontracting  at- 
tained maximum  lise  of  facilities. 

Thus.  York's  candy  caramel  industry 
turned  to  the  production  of  winch  parts. 
Her  artificial  teeth  manufacturers,  while 
continuing  to  produce  75  percent  of  the 
world's  store  teeth,  also  made  a  variety  of 
gages,  jigs,  and  aircraft  parts.  The  ladles' 
hosiery  Industry  made  boat  shafts,  tank 
bushings,  powder  press  parts,  and  elements 
of  antiaircraft  guns. 

Another  factor  which  has  helped  York  avoid 
widespread  unemployment  is  the  Inter- 
changeabillty  of  Its  workers.  An  unuiually 
large  proportion  of  them  are  machinists. 
Thus  when  seasonal  sltunps  hit  the  tire 
chal  1  companies — which  have  peak  activity 
In  winter— workers  merely  shift  to  another 
plant  using  similar  skills. 

Also,  because  York  Is  located  in  the  center 
of  a  fine  agricultural  area,  half  of  the  county 
people  are  small  farm  workers  who  season- 
ally double  in  the  city's  manufacturing 
plants.  This  fine  balance  between  industry 
and  agriculttire  is  a  stabUlzing  influence  on 
York  economy. 

Such  cities  as  York  will  stand  as  models 

for  congressional  leaders  now  pondering  the 

problem  of  the  Nation's  underdeve'oped  Lreas 

to  determine  what  the  Federal  Government 

^^an  or  should  do  to  assist  the  proper  Indus- 

^rialieation  of  stich  arefts. 

Prom  the  purely  economic  standpoint. 
What  Is  needed  is  country-wide  establishment 
of  many  small  Industries  which  would  fill 
local  needs  as  weU  as  compete  in  the  broader 
markets.  Ideally,  there  should  not  be  a 
preponderance  of  either  heavy  durable  goods 
plants  or  consumer  goods  industries. 

National  prosperity  stems  frctn  regional 
prosperity  and  the  latter  can  best  be  attained 
In  communities  like  York,  with  a  wide  variety 
of  small  businesses  and  balance  between  In- 
dustry and  agriculturv. 

TBS  CASX     POK  THX  SMALL  CITT 

In  a  survey  of  American  clUes,  the  Smaller 
War  PlanU  Corporation  found  these  specific 
reastms  why  the  small  cities  with  well-diver- 
sified industry  are  safest  and  soundest  in 
hard  times  and  good: 

They  foster  more  even  income  distribution 
and  are  backboned  by  a  steady,  independent 
middle  class. 

Their  local  industries  tend  to  b«  locally 
owned  and  oontroUed. 
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They  retain  their  "HHlght  young  men." 
After  college,  most  boys  go  home  to  take  part 
In  civic  affairs. 

Housing  conditions  are  clearly  superior  and 
the  projwrtion  of  homes  owned  by  occupants 
is  larger. 

The  chance  that  a  baby  wUl  die  within  a 
year  of  birth  is  less  than  In  larger  cities— 
sometimes  as  much  as  50  percent  less. 

Retail  stores  in  small-business  cittet  are 
more  efficiently  managed,  more  attractive, 
and   offer   greater   variety. 

SmaU-business  clUes  spend  more  per  capita 
on  cultural  and  recreational  facilities. 


PhwsIubc  CoBtci^  mi  Ca^resg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

OP  PCNNSTIVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRXSENTATIVZS 

Thurtday.  March  €.  1947 

Mr.  Mcdowell.    Mr.  speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Sun  of  March  5 
1947: 

FT7NTSHIKG  CONTUCPT  OT  COlCCaCSS 

Under  a  bill  Introduced  by  Representative 
John  McDoweu..  of  Pennsylvania,  contempt 
of  Congress  would  be  made  a  felony  instead 
of  a  misdemeanor.  The  author  of  the  meas- 
ure says  that  Its  Introduction  grew  out  of 
his  belief  that  Grerhar'  Elsler  deliberately 
courted  a  contempt  citation  as  an  alternative 
to  possibly  more  serious  charges  which  might 
have  been  made  had  he  answered  truthfully 
questions  which  he  suspected  he  might  be 
asked.  At  present  a  oonvicUon  for  contempt 
carries  with  it  a  f\ne  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  less  than  tlOO  and  imprisonment  of  not 
leas  than  1  month  or  more  than  12  months. 
The  new  law  would  increase  lx)th  fine  and 
imprisonment  so  that  the  minimum  would 
be  a  »5(X)  fine  and  6  months'  imprisonment, 
with  the  added  Impairment  of  dvli  rights 
Involved  in  a  felony  conviction. 

In  support  of  the  measure.  Representative 
iCcDowKLL  argues  that  contempt  of  Congress 
should  be  treated  mtich  more  seriously  than 
contempt  of  coiu-t.  Contempt  of  court,  he 
contends,  often  results  from  sudden  emo- 
tional Impulse  when  a  judge,  under  par- 
ticular strain,  is  tempted  to  cite  the  person 
who  has  taxed  his  patience.  Conviction  of 
contempt  of  Congress  does  not  hinge  upon 
the  attitude  of  one  man  or  of  any  small 
group  of  men.  It  requires  a  majority  vote 
of  all  the  Members  after  debate  and  delibera- 
tion. If,  when  tempers  thus  have  had  a 
chance  to  cool.  Congress  decides  that  It  has 
been  treated  contemptuously  in  the  proper 
performance  of  its  ftmctlons,  the  penalties 
should  be  substantial. 


Meddfinf  IB  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WQCHa 

OP  OHIO 

IN  1HB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  4.  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
helped  every  nation  of  the  world  with 


ffoods  and  the  blood  of  young  Americans, 
but  is  it  necessary  that  we  boss  the  world 
and  attempt  to  tell  everyone  bow  he 
should  live.  I  believe  that  America 
should  help  the  suffering  nations  so  that 
they  might  help  themselves,  and  I  want 
to  include  a  p<Mnt  of  view  by  Spencer  A. 
Canary,  editor  of  the  Daily  Sentinel  Trib- 
une of  Bowling  Green.  Ohio. 

MEOOLUfC   IN   OaXCCZ 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are 
about  to  be  catapulted  Into  an  Imperialistic 
career.  If  the  request  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  granted  that  we  take  over  Ita  self- 
imposed  management  of  Oreek  affairs. 

Runnlag  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  a  pretty 
big  taak  to  imdertake  by  our  country— ooe- 
nmth  or  one-tenth  of  the  world  popuiaUon 
telling  the  other  nine-tenths  what  sort  of 
government  each  must  have.  A  Biblical 
quotation  might  be  changed  to  read :  "What 
profiteth  it  American  to  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  Ito  own  soulf* 

Ita  soul  Is  the  belief  that  the  people  of 
every  land  should  have  the  rtght  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government — eelf-deter- 
mlnaUon,  President  Woodrow  WUaon  called 
it  30  years  ago.  It  was  for  that  our  fo««- 
fathers  fotight  In  xm  and  In  1«12.  It  was 
for  that  they  suffered  privations  comparaMe 
to  those  Europe  is  suffering  now. 

We  are  warned  of  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  run  the  world  by  the  eoUapae  of  ancient 
naUons.  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  that  of 
Charlemagne,  of  Franise  under  Napoleon,  of 
Bohemia,  of  Germany  begliming  with  the 
Kaiser  in  1914,  and  now  with  the  British  Em- 
pire itself. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  grandiose 
ambitions  of  a  few  men  cause  such  a  heavy 
burden  on  taxpayers  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  supported.  "The  harvest  is  ripe  but  Che 
laborers  are  few."  Are  we  citiaens  just  to  pay 
taxes  that  others  impose? 

It  is  all  very  fine  for  America  to  be  altruis- 
tic and  generous  to  nations  that  are  eufler- 
ing  and  to  help  them  to  help  themselves;  but 
to  step  into  Greece  and  teU  ita  people  they 
must  settle  down  and  live  In  peace  with  one 
anottier  is  another  matter.  Shall  we  as  a 
NaUon  say  to  the  many  <%«eks  who  did  not 
want  King  George  to  resume  bis  job  as  ruler 
that  they  must  accept  him;  or  shall  we  tell 
those  who  favor  him  that  he  must  get  out? 
Shall  we  dethrone  him?  Shall  we  meddle  in 
this  mess  of  Mediterranean  Sea  sovereignty? 
The  answers  are  that  we  shall  get  our  fingers 
badly  burnt,  if  we  do. 

To  be  sure,  if  we  stay  out.  there  Is  real 
danger  of  civil  war  in  Greece.  There  is  such 
there  now.  There  is  danger  that  Turkey  wiU 
lose  control  of  the  Dardanelles  to  Russia  and 
let  its  Black  Sea  ships  have  free  access  to  the 
British  pond  (the  Mediterranean  Sea).  But 
what  does  that  matter  to  the  American  tax- 
payer? Do  those  who  plan  America  s  inter- 
vention m  Greek  affairs  foresee  our  American 
warships  passing  through  the  Dardanelles 
and  landing  American  boys  to  fight  another 
Crimean  War? 

Let  us  iK>t  rush  into  such  imperialism. 
That  is  im -American.  Let  us  be  helpful  but 
not  arrogant.  We  have  had  too  many  in- 
stances of  Ingratitude  for  what  we  have  done 
to  help  without  uitrlor  motives,  to  expect 
that  coercion  wUl  get  us  anything  but  hatreds 
and  headaches.  Let  us  not  get  more  en- 
tangled than  we  are  now. 

Let  tis  give  more  energy  to  making  the 
United  Nations  a  living  factor  and  keep  out 
of  specific  disputes  ourselves.  But  in  the 
meantime  let  us  be  ready  to  meet  aggression 
and  to  overcome  it.  Let  us  be  a  big  brother 
to  nations  without  bullying  them:  but.  If 
they  choose  to  fight  .unong  themselves,  let  us 
not  be  the  iimocent  bystander  who  geta  in 
the  way  of  being  hurt. 
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W«  Have  •  D^  T«  Perfwa;  We  Mut 
Let  Hm  Aiwricaa  P^ple  blw  Wko 
It  RetpoBsibU  fm  TWsc  RisiJi  Prices 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABAtH 

or  TLLINCIS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTlTTVXS 


Thursday.  March  6.  194 


is  being 


llr.    SABATH.     Mr.    Speakc. 
days  afl:o  I  stood  on  this  floor  a 
that  somebody  introduce  a  reso 
Investi'^ate  the  ever -increasing 
foodstuffs.     So  far  as  I  have  bken  able 
to  a.scertaln  no  Member  has  do  le  so.    I 
am.  therefore.  Introducing  it  myself 

At  a  time  when  every  effort 
made  to  kill  the  remaining  hop^  of  mil- 
lions for  any  semblance  of  pric  !  control 
on  the  necessities  of  life — the  OPA  at 
least  protects  consumers  agal  ist  high 
prices  on  sugar  and  rents — wq  have  a 
duty  to  perform. 

On  February  25  the  Dun  k  Biadstreet 
Index   of   the   prices  of  31   fo<d 
reached  the  highest  point  in  al 

At  the  same  time,  the  Dun 
street  commodity  index  reached 
est  point. 

The   Dun   b  Bradstreet   figufes  were 
confirmed  by  every  other  pri\  ate  and 
official  index  of  the  cost  of  Uvfng.  and 
bitterly   confirmed   by   every 
housewife  when  she  went  to  th< 

Prices  are  still   rising.    Parp 
have,    for    the    first    time    in 
reached  120  percent  of  parity. 

We  are  now  told  blandly  by  t^e  pack 
ers'    lobby,   which   6   months 
shouting  that  the  way  to  get  the 
wanted  at  prices  we  wanted  to 
to  wreck  the  price-control  act. 
rent  record  high  prices  on  the  iholesale 
market  will  not  reach  consumer^  for  2  or 
3  weeks. 

Eight  months  ago  the  National  Asso 
elation    of    Manufacturers    ard 
powerful  producers'  and  merchandisers" 
lobbies  ran  full  page  ads  to  tell  t  le  Amer 
lean  people,  at  $2,000  a  page  ^nd  more 
in   hundreds   of   newspapers. 
American  housewife  would  tie 
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best  price-control  law.  But  pe(  pie  must 
eat.  Consumers  cannot  strike.  But  the 
packers  and  some  other  big  i-idustries 
did  destroy  price  control,  creite  scar- 
cities, and  run  up  prices  to  tl^ir  great 
profit. 

Under  such  a  propaganda  battle  of  dis- 
tortion, misrepresentation,  and  half- 
truths  as  we  have  seldom  seen  n  Amer- 
ica, the  administration  lifted  vijftually  all 
price  controls. 

The  meat  packing  trust  called  off  its 
strike  against  the  public,  and  s  ich  mar 
ketable  livestock  as  had  not  bee  i  slaugh 
tered  in  July  and  August  was  i  ushed  to 
market.  We  know  what  happened. 
There  was  plenty  of  meat  fo^  a  little 
while — but  oh.  at  what  prices 

Of  course,  the  market  broke  under 
staggering  livestock  receipts,  and  dirt 
farmers  who  couldnt  guess  ahe  ad  of  the 
market  riggers  got  what  they  u  ;ually  get 


from  the  livestock  commission  men  and 
th^  packers — enough  to  cover  their  costs 
and  transportation  and  a  few  dollars  left 
over  to  keep  them  hoping  and  working. 

The  big  packers  cleaned  up.  Retail 
meat  prices  scarcely  faltered. 

Now  a  new  propaganda  war  is  vmder- 
way— against  consumers — to  kill  the  last 
remaining  controls  on  rents,  stigar.  and 
rice.  ! 

There  never  was  a  time  when  so  many 
people  were  at  work,  when  the  national 
Income  and  production  rates  were  so 
high,  and  so  many  people  are  able  to  buy 
so  many  things. 

Yet  this  Republican  Congress  is  filled 
with  pity  for  the  poor  little  rich  boys 
with  their  hands  in  the  consumers' 
pockets.  Crocodile  tears  wash  away 
campaign  promises. 

I  think  it  is  time  the  American  public 
should  learn  the  facts.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  the  unending  raid  on  the  public 
should  be  exposed  for  what  it  Is. 

I  am.  therefore,  offering  the  following 
resolution  directing  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  rise  in  prices : 

Whereas  prices  of  foodstuffs  have  Increased 
more  than  50  p»rcent  since  June  30,  1946.  and 
all  standard  Indexes  for  cost-of-living  com- 
modities have  reached  the  highest  points  In 
all  history:  and 

Whereas  the  upward  trend  In  all  co«t-of- 
llTlng  prices  became  most  pronounced  with 
the  temporary  suspension  of  price  controls 
on  June  30.  1946.  and  was  Immediately  accel- 
erated with  the  virtual  surrender  of  all  price 
controls  In  October  1946.  so  Ihat  legal  prices 
now  have  reached  levels  even  above  so-called 
black  market  prices  made  possible  by  manip- 
ulations In  certain  industries;  and 

Whereas  the  steady  and  rapid  rise  of  prices 
has  made  It  virtually  Impossible  for  American 
citizens  and  homemakers  of  fixed  incomes, 
whether  workers,  clerks,  professionals,  an- 
nuitanu,  or  pensioners,  to  maintain  a  living 
at  levels  of  decency:  and 

Whereas  every  standard  index  shows  great- 
er profits  in  every  business  and  industry,  with 
the  ratio  of  increased  prices  to  increased  costs 
in  many  industries  running  from  25  percent 
to  more  than  400  percent:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  tremendous  pressure 
campaign  for  removal  of  the  last  remaining 
price  controls  which  would  Inevitably  cause 
prices  to  rise  rapidly  with  consequent  hard- 
ship on  consumers:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee. 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  the 
basl:  causes  for  increases  In  the  prices  of 
foodstuffs,  with  special  reference  to  meats, 
dairy  products,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  to 
report  to  the  House  within  60  days  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  resolution  and 
to  make  such  interim  reports  and  recommen- 
dations as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places,  whether 
or  not  the  House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take  such  tes- 
timony as  it  deems  advisable.  Subpena  shall 
be  issued  over  the  slgnattire  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  any  member  designated 
Ijy  him.  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  memtwr. 


Statement  of  the  Efyptian  Prime  Minister 
With  Relation  to  the  Sndan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOITTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  by  the  House, 
I  take  this  means  of  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  the  following  letter, 
which  I  received  today  from  the  Egyp- 
tian Ambassador  together  with  the 
statement  which  accompanied  the  Am- 
bassador's letter : 

ROTAL  ECTPTIAN  EMBASST, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  5,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Karl  E.  Munot, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  3ik:  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  your 
Interest  in  the  Egyptian  question,  and  I 
have  noted  with  interest  the  Insertion  of 
the  report  of  the  New  York  Times  from  Its 
correspondent  In  Cairo  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  4,  1947.  However,  It  Is 
stated  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

"This  statement  was  printed  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  today,  March  4,  and  I  desire 
to  have  printed  here  the  full  text  of  the 
pronouncement . " 

Since  the  report  of  the  Times  correspond- 
ei.t  Is  not  the  text  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  which  I  take  pleasure  in 
enclosing  herewith,  but  merely  a  report  of 
that  correspondent,  which  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  actual  text,  I  should  appre- 
ciate It  deeply  If  you  would  kindly  find  your 
way  clear,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  to  have 
the  actual  text  Inserted  In  the  next  issue 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  yotir  cour- 
tesy. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

I.  Hassan, 
Egyptian  Ambassador. 


STATEMENT    MADE   TO   THE   PRESS   TODAT    BT    THE 
ECTPTIAN  PRIME  MINISTER 

The  negotiations  between  Egypt  and  Great 
Britain  began  in  April  1946  and  lasted  10 
months  during  which  the  Egyptian  side  ear- 
nestly tried  In  every  way  to  come  to  an 
agreement.  This  was  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  Journey  undertaken  by  the  Egyptian 
Prime  Minister  to  Loudon  for  the  purpose 
of  personally  contacting  Mr.  Bevln.  The  final 
breaking  off  of  these  arduous  negotiations 
may  be  attributed-  only  to  the  Inability  ol 
Egypt  to  obtain  satisfaction  on  the  two  es- 
sential points  which  are  unanimously 
claimed  by  the  Egyptian  people.  These  two 
points  are  the  following:  (1)  Evacuation  of 
British  troops  from  Egypt.  This  evacuation 
must  be  immediate,  complete,  and  not  con- 
ditioned by  a  treaty.  (2)  Maintenance  of 
the  unity  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  Sudanese  and  restoration 
to  Egypt  of  her  rights  In  the  administration 
of  the  Sudan  in  order  to  further  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Sudanese  for  self-government. 
The  unity  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  is  the  will 
of  both  Egyptians  and  Sudanese  alike,  where- 
as the  British  policy  Is  directed  toward  in- 
citing the  Sudanese  to  secede  from  Egypt. 
As  for  self-government,  had  Egypt  not  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  her  rights  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Sudan,  the  preparation  of  the 
Sudanese  for  self-government  would  not  be 
so  delayed.  Bgypt  U  in  a  better  position  and 
Is  more  anxious  than  Great  Britain  to  pre- 
pare for  self-government  a  people  of  the  same 
race,  the  same  language,  the  same  religion. 
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and  dependent  for  their  very  existence  on  tlie 
same  Nile.  Egypt  wants  the  Sudanese  to  be 
able  as  soon  as  ;  jasible  to  exprea  ttielr  views 
freely  which  can  be  accomplished  only  when 
British  troops  have  evacuated  the  Sudan. 
The  two  preceding  points  are  fair  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  UNO  Charter. 
For  that  reason,  after  exceptionally  pro- 
longed negotiations,  the  Egyptiar  Oovem- 
ment,  regretfully  convinced  that  direct  dis- 
cussions beid  no  hope  of  suocees,  decided  to 
appeal  to  the  Security  Council.  This  deci- 
sion has  received  the  enthusiastic  endorte- 
ment  of  the  entire  Egyptian  people.  Egypt 
has  abiding  faith  in  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganisation and  is  absolutely  confident  that 
Justice  will  be  accorded  to  a  small  nati<m 
which  has  always  firmly  upiield  the  princi- 
ples of  the  supremacy  of  International  law. 
Caiao,  March  3.  1947. 


English  as  tiw  Gl«bal  Laafuage — ^Letter 
by  Former  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKTJIHOMA 

Of  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPKE8ENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  13,  1947 

Mr.  MONRCNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  splendid  letter  of  former  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owen,  more  fully  explaining 
the  global  alphabet  which  he  has  per- 
fected after  many  years  of  difficult  work. 
The  importance  of  this  work  in  making 
It  possible  for  the  world  to  be  able  to  read, 
write,  and  imderstand  Eiiglish  in  a  very 
short  and  simple  process  by  use  of  the 
global  alphabet  is  fully  outlined  by  Sen- 
ator Owen  in  the  letter  herewith. 

Senator  Owen's  letter  is  as  follows: 

WsSRnfCTOH,  D.  C.  rebrwary  tt.  1947. 
Hon.  A.  8.  Mm  Mcntaoinr, 
Ifember  of  Congre»a. 

Mew  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  DBAS  Mb.  ComamMsmMMM :  Laubacta's 
article.  Wanted,  a  Global  Language,  was 
timely  and  convincing.  He  advocated  mak- 
ing biglish  the  world  language.  Published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, representing  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States,  makes  the  public  service  of 
Laubach  and  the  NKA  the  more  important 
It  makes  important  you*  service  of  January 
23,  1»<7.  In  putting  in  the  Concusssiomal 
REOoan  the  Laubach  article,  page  A252. 

Ev«ry  intelligent  man  knows  the  supreme 
importance  of  making  Bnglish  a  world  lan- 
guage. 

In  U»44  the  Ministers  of  Bducation  of  Eu- 
rope at  London  advocated  a  world  language, 
preferably  English.  MaJcing  English  a  world 
language  would  open  the  doors  of  modern 
knowledge  to  the  whcde  world  and  result  in 
aboUahtng  illiteracy,  ignorance,  and  poverty. 

Bnclaeed  pleaae  find  the  Global  Alphabet 
Guide  Book,  which  vras  invented  and  de- 
veloped for  tlie  purpose  of  enabling  the 
world,  at  high  speed,  not  only  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  English  within  10  to  20  weeks, 
but  to  read,  write,  and  speak  any  other  mod- 
em language  within  the  same  time  by  the 
same  process  at  bUlngual  booka. 

The  global  alphabet  of  the  World  Languj«e 
Foundation,  now  presented  to  you,  fully  ex- 
plains the  whole  system,  and  is  the  only  sys- 
tem by  which  this  can  be  done.  Laubach. 
In  his  demand  for  a  world  language,  saM  that 


the  gobal  alphabet  is  perfect  and  the  beat 

he  has  ever  seen.  On  October  30.  1946.  he 
wrote  me.  "It  grows  more  certain  every  day 
that  we  must  have  one  world  langtuge  if  we 
are  to  have  one  world  at  all."  On  July  36. 
1945,  Laubach  wrote  me.  "About  once  a  day 
I  pray  the  Lord  that  Senator  Owen  may 
succeed." 

I  have  prayed  for  his  suooess  and  for  the 
success  <a  the  123  foreign  mission  societies 
in  teaching  the  coctrines  of  Christ  to  the 
illiterate  nations  of  the  earth.  Laubach 
himself  has  not  only  served  as  director  and 
repre.sentative  of  the  Committee  on  World 
Literacy  and  Christian  Literature,  organized 
by  the  foreign  mission  societies  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  has  gone  In  person  to  over  88 
different  naUonalitleB  and  taught  them  to 
read  and  write  their  own  language  with 
short  phonetic  alphabets. 

The  Holy  Bible  was  written  In  Hebrew 
with  23  letters,  which  are  sufficient  today 
for  writing  Hebrew.  Laubach  taught  the 
Mores  to  write  their  language  with  16  let- 
te-s:  the  Samoans  use  14  letters:  the  Ha- 
wailans  only  12  letters.  The  English  lan- 
guage is  the  most  complex.  Webster  uses  only 
42  sounds  to  pronounce  over  000,000  English 
words.  I  found  that  6  of  W^»ter's  phooeUc 
sounds  were  duplications,  to  wit :  The  letters 
c,  q.  w.  X.  y.  Tlierefore.  37  symbols  werf  eulB- 
cient  to  pronounce  with  apprcximate  pre- 
cision every  nerd  in  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Every  eiobal  letter  has  the  B<mpte8t  Indl- 
viduai  form  possible.  No  global  letter  has 
more  than  one  form.  No  global  letter  has 
more  than  one  sound.  No  global  letter  Is 
ever  silent.  The  name  of  each  global  letter 
is  its  sound.  The  global  alphabet  is  not  a 
language  like  Esperanto,  but  strictly  an  al- 
phr.bet.  It  is  not  a  stenographic  system, 
although  adapted  to  high-speed  writing  since 
each  letter  begins  and  ends  in  the  center  of 
tl^  writing  space. 

I  had  constructed  standard  global  type- 
writers, with  which  any  language  in  the 
world  can  be  phonetically  typed  at  hl^ 
Epeed  without  shift  of  the  37  letters  on  the 
keyboard,  and  with  which  the  Global  Alpha- 
bet Ouide  Book  was  prepared. 

This  Guide  Book  contains  within  Its  pages 
a  plan  by  which  the  English  langni^e.  as 
currently  printed  in  books  and  papers,  can 
be  read  Intelligently  by  a  child  of  8  years  of 
age  within  a  very  short  time,  not  exceeding 
a  few  weeks. 

Ton  wiU  find  in  this  book  a  Ust  of  all 
the  words  necessary  to  read,  write,  axul  speak 
Bnglish  fluently— 1,200  in  number — deter- 
mined by  frequency.  These  are  the  only 
words  required.  The  book  is  offered  by  the 
World  Language  Foundation  at  SO  cents  each. 

Mr.  Oongressman.  there  is  no  competttor. 
Am  I  not  justified  in  asking  you  and  your 
colleagues  to  ^ive  this  matter  the  attention 
its  importance  deserves?  On  pages  13  to  15 
yon  will  find  the  dedication  of  the  global 
alphabet  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the 
teachers  of  the  world. 

The  mechanism  submitted  to  you  herewith 
speaks  for  itself,  and  is  a  means  by  which 
LAUbach's  demand  can  be  made  effective. 
Faithfully   your   friend. 

L.  Ownf. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLEN  D.  JOHNSON 

or  OIXAHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITW 

Thursday,  March  6.  1947 

Mr.    JOHNSON   of    Oklahoma.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  RnxttB  and  to  include 
therein  a  letter  from  Hon,  Roy  J.  Turner, 
Governor  of  (Mdahoma,  addressed  to  me. 
and  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Governor 
Turner  addressed  to  the  Uonorabk  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, bath  relating  to  the  school-lunch 
program  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  I 
desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  critical  situation  exsting  in 
the  school-lunch  program  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

The  school -hmch  prt^ram  Is  operating 
in  each  of  its  77  counties,  and  through 
it  150,000  children,  in  approximately 
1.800  schools  are  being  fed  daily.  Unless 
something  Is  done  immediately,  this  pro- 
gram TR-ill  have  to  be  closed  down  on 
March  31.  1S47.  for  the  lack  of  funds.  I 
wish  to  state  here  that  I  shall  support  a 
deficiency  appropriation  !!eeking  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  t^  two  communica- 
tions received  from  Governor  Turner, 
Those  oommunicatioas  are  ai:  follows: 

Statk  of  Oklahobca, 
Osricc  or  thz  Goviawoa. 
Oklmtioma  CUy,  March  4,  1M7. 
Hon  Gum  D.  Johkson, 
Hottse  Ofice  BuHdtnfi, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Osaa  Olzm:  Tout  attention  is  invited  to 
the  endoeed  orpy  of  a  telegram,  which  is 
setf-ezpUnatory.  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Clinton  P.  Andeison,  Secretary  of  AgrtctU- 
tive.  relaUve  to  the  achool-lunch  program 
under  the  State  board  at  public  welfare. 

Any  MBiKtHnK  on  yoor  part  to  tnsure  that 
sdditiooal   funds  are   made   available   with 
which  to  complete  the  present  sdaooi  y«ar 
will  be  appreciated  by  ma, 
Sinoerely  yours, 

BoT  J.  Ttmana. 


MaacB  3,  194T. 
Ban.  OLxmram  P.  Ammmosi, 
Secretary  of  AQrtaature, 

WashimgUfn,  D.  C: 
Have  Just  been  adviaed  that  United  8utcs 
Department  of  Agriculture  allocatton  to  Ok- 
lahomw  far  the  operation  of  the  school-lunch 
program  wlU  be  exhausted  not  latar  than 
March  81  1M7.  For  your  InfonnaUon.  pro- 
gram is  operating  in  all  77  counties,  approxi- 
mately 1.800  schools  and  feeding  ISO/KX) 
children  dally.  On  behalf  of  school  admin- 
istrators, PTA  groups,  public  officials,  and 
civic  organizations,  want  you  to  know  this 
program  Is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  best 
received  of  any  )olnt  program  operated  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Oovenunents  and  I  strong- 
ly Luve  you  t»  do  everything  in  yotir  power 
to  make  additlODal  Federal  tuoOa  available 
to  keep  this  program  in  operation  tiirough- 
out  the  school  year.  Your  olBce  here  work- 
ing with  State  welfare  board  handling  pro- 
gram and  schools  are  being  notified  today 
that  program  will  close  unless  additional 
fxnads  received,  therefore,  earnestly  solicit 
your  cooperation  and  advtee.  Am  also  re- 
questing assistance  at  Oklahoma  congres- 
sional delegation  and  asking  them  to  discuss 
this  with  you  and  to  support  a  deftcieney 
approprtetton.  which  I  understand  has  been 
introduced  in  the  National  Congress,  in  the 
event  such  action  is  necessary  to  keep  pro- 
gram in  operation  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  In  cn-der  that  necessary  plans  can 
be  formvilated.  request  your  early  attention 
and  reply. 

Rot  J.  TuEWMi, 
Gosemor  of  Otdahoma. 
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Mr  KEATING.    Mr.  Speaker 
Mpre&a  my  thanks  to  the  members 
Committee  on  Way&  and  Means 
larly   my   dUtlngvDshcd   colleas^es 
gentltman   from   Minnesota 
man  Knvt«on.  and  the  gentlemin 
New  York.  Consressman  Riko, 
ranking   Republican   members. 
vtry  prompt  and  enerRettc 
which  they  have  met  the  emerK<fncy 
uation    created    by    the    acute 
shortage. 

Bureaucrats  who  feel  they  ulust  act 
only  according  to  hard>and-fa  ^t  rules 
and  can  never  deviate  therefi  om.  no 
matter  how  urgent  the  need,  please  take 
note. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 
perhaps  our  bu.slest  commute?,  beset 
with  problems  of  gigantic  importance, 
working  night  and  day.  every  one  of 
them,  in  the  national  Intert  st.  had 
scheduled  hearintrs  and  work  wh  ch  com- 
pletely consumed  all  their  time,  and 
more. 

Less  than  a  week  ago.  however 
the  urgent  representations  of 
my  constituents.  I  took  up  thi! 
with  the  chairman  and  .weral 
of  this  committee.    I  pointed  out 
that  a  number  of  plants,  both 
small.  In  my  home  city  of 
N.  T..  might  b*  shut  down 

>rtly  unleas  they  couh 
copper  for  their 
Int  needs.  Thto  would  throw 
of  people  out  of  work  and,  a 
when  Increased  production  is 
DMded.  would  continue  to  dei}rive 
public  of  the  opportunity  to 
many  items,  unavailable  during 
and  now  in  such  short  supply. 
Uon  to  that,  the  acquisition  of 
eoppcr  supplies  by  countries 
our  own  in  these  times  of 
unrest  would  praaent  a  serious 
problem.  A  company  allied 
Um  domestic  copper  companl^ 
wmM  normally  be  ejcpeetcd  ti  oppose 
the  Importation  of  copper  from  other 
eountrias  had  wired  me  that  the  ex- 
tremely short  supply  misht  toict  them 
to  a  final  shut-down  In  operatioru  some 
time  In  March  or  April  unlea^  imme- 
diate relief  was  forthcoming. 

Even  though  all  of  us  realist 
committee  has  before  it  the  ardlious 
tremendously  Important  task, 
priority,  of  conducting  hearings 
paring  a  bill  to  relieve  the  hara4sed 
payers  of  this  country  and  give 
Ingman  an  increase  In  his 
pay.  so  long  overdue,  they 
acute  emergency  creatad  by  thk 
shortage.    They  went  into  actiqa 
dlately. 

I  am  informed  that  •  bill  '*t(  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  copper"  wi  1  shortly 
bt  repcMTted  tQ  the  House,  whera  X  sin- 
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cerely  tnist  it  will  have  prompt  and 
favorable  attention. 

On  behalf  of  the  Industries  In  my  dis- 
trict who  will  benefit  from  this  speedy 
and  aotmd  action,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  working  people  employed 
by  them  who  might  otherwise  shortly  be 
walking  the  strei^ts  for  want  of  a  Job.  I 
cannot  expre»  in  too  extravagant  terms 
the  appreciation  of  the  people  of  the 
Fortieth  Npw  York  District,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  TRI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESSNTATIVfS 
Thursday.  March  S.  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  .sure  that  many  Members 
of  Congress  have  heard  from  their  con- 
stituents urging  prompt  and  decisive 
action  by  this  Congre.ss.  The  diCQculty 
is  that  the  people  do  not  know  what  a 
colossal  undertaking  faces  us.  However, 
the  information  Is  gradually  reaching 
the  people,  and  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
one  of  the  large  newspapers  of  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country  has  a  thorough  im- 
derstanding  and  a  proper  diagnosis  of 
the  situation,  and  has  voluntarily  sought 
to  explain  It  to  Its  readers. 

I  quote  with  pleasure  the  following 
editorial  from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Tulsa 
Dally  World: 

aowM  io  CAsn 

Many  reporu  of  cuta  and  rMtorattons  and 
ooHipNHMBM  on  tha  National  Budget  b«v« 
come  and  gone,  but  thtrt  Is  no  certainty 
what  ttM  FMuU  wttl  b«  when  beta  Houaaa 
hav*  had  thvtr  tnntngt.  Ttkat  ta  typteal  of 
pretty  much  the  whole  congreaaionai  attua- 
Uon.  The  big  talk  la  about  over  and  the 
time  for  tlnal  worfe  on  tbs  vital  maaaurea 
Is  practloUly  st  hand. 

It  U  lUtaiy  people  tool  thamadlvea  about 
what  Oongfiss  Is  doing  or  Is  Itkely  to  do. 
Pew  committee  reports,  except  on  routine 
matters,  are  ever  conduatve.  About  the 
first  ot  tbe  year,  and  even  immedtstely  alter 
the  election,  a  great  many  people  foUowad 
the  vociferous  politicians  in  declamations  to 
the  effect  that  price  curbs  would  fo  off  right 
away.  s(«ndlng  would  be  reduced,  a  mUUon 
OoveriUMnt  employeea  would  be  flred.  labor 
legislatl-in  would  be  passed  right  away  to  pre- 
vent strikM  and  hold-upa.  the  budget  wo\ild 
be  balanced,  and  so  forth.  All  that  waa  as- 
sumed: (he  campaign  was  not  quite  over 
when  all  theae  bright  remarks  ware  made. 

Right  now  Congrees  Is  situated  this  way: 
There  li  a  broad,  general  plan  to  cut  expen- 
dliuree.  and  upcn  that  cut  depends  the  stae 
of  the  Army  and  Nsvy  appropriations;  the 
reductlcA  of  the  national  debt,  U  any;  the 
coat  of  the  Veteraiu'  Administiatton;  the 
mainuikance  or  demolition  of  OPA  and  all 
controls.  Talk  of  theae  subjeeta  has  been  on 
all  at  once:  now  th'^  items  must  be  taken  up 
separatoly.  Ordinarily,  major  legislation  is 
not  paaiied  by  a  new  Congress  until  its  third 
month:  that  month  la  soon  to  open.  It  Is 
(or  thaaa  reaaooa  we  aay  people  fuol  tham< 
aelvea  or  are  fooled  by  loud  talk. 

Poaalbly  the  eevereet  headache  of  all  is 
UMIRA.  or  world  relief.  The  Hoover  report 
put  a  damper  upon  Congrsaa  aad  stopped 


such  talk  of  leM  expendtturee.  The  contriv- 
ance of  world  relief  on  the  scale  suggested 
amounu  to  policy.  This  policy  Interferes 
with  the  school-lunch  program  at  home,  the 
demolition  of  controls,  the  appropriations  for 
defense  and  almost  everything  else.  This 
Interlocking  makee  the  task  of  Congress  hard 
and  complicated.  Therefore,  it  la  rather  poor 
suieaaMHMbip  and  poorer  politics  to  be 
shottUag  ao  long  before  getting  out  ot  the 
woods.  The  people  expected  too  much  of 
this  Congrees,  which  also  expected  too  much 
of  Itself.  It  is  entirely  too  esrly  to  blow  up 
and  sny  that  Congrees  la  a  failure,  that  it 
isn't  doing  anything,  that  It  baa  raneged 
on  ita  promisee,  etc.  All  the  big  aSaira  are 
atill  in  the  uilll.  and  the  mill  worka  on 
achediUe.  not  directly  upon  popular  dicta- 
tion or  wishful  thinking.  By  May  I  it  will  be 
safe  to  predict  nnd  to  apportion  eonalderable 
blame  or  praise.  The  new  Congraaa  ia  get- 
ting down  to  rases. 


TIm  Case  Af  ainst  the  Admirals  Is  Subsi- 
dixed  Tirade  Af  ainst  the  NaTj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNBVLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOrSE  OP  RBPRBSBNTATIVBS 
Thursday.  March  6.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  recently  received  a  book 
written  by  WiUlam  Bradford  Hule.  Utled 
"The  Case  Against  the  Admirals." 

The  Navy  Club  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  after  an  Investigation,  in- 
sists that  the  distribution  of  the  book  to 
Members  of  Congress  was  financed  by  a 
group  of  20  or  more  American  Air  Force 
officers. 

Obviously,  this  subsidized  propaganda 
was  meant  to  Influence  Congress  against 
those  who  had  the  courage  to  disagree 
with  the  proposed  merger  of  our  armed 
forces  and  which  involves  establishing 
the  Army  Air  Force  as  a  separate  entity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  in- 
vestigation conducted  by  the  Navy  Club 
of  the  United  States  of  America  reveals 
that  William  Bradford  Hule,  author  of 
The  Case  Against  the  Admirals,  made 
application  for  discharge  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  United  States  Navy 
in  October  1944  before  the  war  ended 
on  the  grounds  that  he  had  no  technical 
or  military  experience.  His  application 
for  discharge  was  changed  to  a  request 
for  inactive  duty  which  was  approved 
January  194S.  In  his  request  for  dis- 
charge William  Bradford  Hule  publicly 
confessed  his  Ignorance  of  technical  or 
mlliury  knowledge  thus  refuting  his 
claim  that  he  is  an  expert  on  such 
matters. 

The  Navy  Club  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  after  due  Investigation,  has 
released  the  following  Information  that 
clearly  Indicates  that  William  Bradford 
Hule  was  talking  through  his  hat  and 
in  Nary  parlance— he  is  all  wal. 

The  letter  I  received  from  Earl  Law- 
aon,  commandant  ot  the  Navy  Club  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  statement  de- 
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nylng  Hu!e*s  allegations,  are  herewith 

submitted : 

Kavt  Ctvm  or  Tm 
United  Ersna  or  Amatca. 

Mockford,  lU. 
Ron.  Jambb  B.  Van  ZANtrr. 
Ifember  o/  Congress. 

Houn  Offtet  BnMintf. 

Wtahintton.D.C. 

CsAa  CoNeaaaaMAN  ^n  Kaitdt:  As  com- 
mandant. Navy  Club.  United  tuiea  of 
America,  the  bock.  The  Case  Agalaat  the 
AdmlraU,  by  WlUlam  Bradford  Kute,  pub- 
lished by  B.  P.  Cutton  ft  Co.,  baa  aroused 
my  unfavorable  interest,  as  well  as  that  of 
every  shlpmau  v«o  has  read  the  bock. 
NCU8A  members  have,  I  bMleve.  recogntaad 
the  boa<t  for  what  it  is;  An  obvloualy  sub- 
MBaad  Urade  agalnet  the  Navy,  based  upon 
a  handful  of  partial  facts  and  mtsrepreeenta- 
tlons 

When  I  a«sume<t  ofllce  I  asked  some  of  my 
shipmates  to  undertaKe  an  Inveetlsatlon  of 
public  facts  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gations contained  In  the  book.  Our  organi- 
sation—composed  of  personnel  who  have 
Bcrved.  or  are  now  serving.  In  the  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard— has  no  huge 
bankroll,  and  the  work  has  been  voluntary. 
As  a  result  It  has  taken  n  long  time  to  com- 
plete. We  have.  I  believe,  found  enough  dis- 
crepancies In  the  book,  variations  from 
straight  truth,  if  you  will,  to  clearly  refute 
everything  In  the  book.  A  copy  of  our  find- 
ings Is  enclosed. 

Congressman  Roftm^n.  of  Michigan,  ac- 
cording to  nevs  dispatches,  recently  ques- 
tioned the  sending  of  a  copy  of  this  book  to 
each  Member  of  Congress  and  wondered 
whether  public  money  had  financed  this  dis- 
tribution. Mr.  Hule  was  subsequently  quoted 
to  the  press  as  saying  he  and  bis  publisher 
were  responsible  for  this  wholesale  distribu- 
tion. Our  Investigation  reveals  that  the  dis- 
tribution was  financed  by  a  group  of  about 
twenty  or  so  former  AAP  oBlcers.  now 
civilians,  and  not  by  either  the  War  Depart- 
ment, or  Mr.  HiUe  and  his  publishers. 

Mr.  Buie  Is  an  old  hand  at  writing  tirades 
based  upon  incomplete,  or  entirely  erroneous 
information.  In  1841  there  appeared  an 
arUcIe  by  hUn  in  Collier's,  enUtled  "How  to 
Keep  Pootlaall  Stars  in  College."  It  waa  pri- 
marily an  indictment  of  University  of  Ala- 
bama. In  the  Collier's  editorial  column  of 
ita  iaaue  dated  April  5.  104 1,  the  magaxlne 
apologtaad  for  publishing  the  Rule  article, 
aaylng  it  had  done  so  "on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation which  was  considered  reliable. " 
Collier's,  the  statament  said  "accepted  and 
published  the  article  In  good  faith.  Search- 
ing Inquiry."  said  Collier's,  "did  not  con- 
nrm  Mr.  Rule's  statemenU  •  •  •.  Col- 
lier's is  convinced  that  a  serious  injustice 
waa  done  the  University  of  Alabama,  its 
faculty,  lu  athletic  coaches,  lU  students, 
and  lu  alumni  by  publication  of  the  arucle 
referred  to.  and  for  this  reason  we  sincerely 
regret  its  publication  and  are  happy  to  make 
this  staument." 

We  believe  this  offers  sound  basis  for 
question Uig  both  the  faoU  and  conclusions 
drawn  by  Mr.  Hule. 

Further,  it  is  Uitereatlng  to  note  that  in 
all  the  publicity  about  the  book,  no  quail- 
flcatioiia  setting  Mr.  Hule  up  as  an  expert 
were  given,  beyond  referenoe  to  his  naval 
aarvloe.  M..  Hule  enlisted  In  ths  Navy  to 
write  about  the  Seabees  Ui  April  1943,  He 
was  eonmlssloned  a  Junior  giade  lieutenant 
the  foUowlAg  January,  In  October  of  the 
same  year  he  submitted  a  letter  of  resigna- 
tion, aaymg  he  bad  no  teehnloai  or  military 
eaperlanee.  TIm  letter  was  later  changed  to 
a  requaat  for  inactive  duty,  which  was 
granted  U^  January  lg4ft. 

Why  did  Mr.  Hule.  who  ta  October  1»44, 
beilava  he  had  insufloteat  technical  or 
military  experience  tg  discharge  tht  duties  of 


a  Junior  grade  lieutenant,  believe  be  had, 
about  a  year  later,  suflkilent  experience  to 
write  thin  book? 
Slaoerety, 

Baai.  Idiwaoit, 
Oom«iciid««(,  Wary  Club,  V.  g.  A. 

In  chapter  1.  the  author.  William  Bradford 
Bute,  opens  hU  ao-called  caae  against  the 
Navy  by  dealing  at  length  with  the  coudu- 
alons  ot  the  "Baker  board.'  and  "blaming" 
the  Navy  fur  those  oonolusions.  The  "Baker 
board"  (^ar  Department  apecial fconuuittee 
on  Army  Air  Corps)  was,  aa  lu  ulBcial  name 
ImpUes.  a  War  Department  board. .  Its  chair- 
man waa  Newton  O.  Baker,  a  lormer  Secre- 
tary of  War.  It  was  composed  of  Army  olB- 
oera  and  dviUans.  The  Navy  was  in  no  way 
ooooerned  with  the  boaid  and  waa  not  rep- 
reeented  on  It. 

On  page  »,  U.e  sUtement  a  made,  "Tue 
B-38'8  knocked  Japan  out  of  the  war."  On 
the  face  of  it.  thU  sUtemeut  U  silly.  Japan 
was  knocked  out  of  the  war  as  a  reault  of  the 
combined  pressure  exerted  by  all  the  forces 
under  ocmmand  .of  General  MacArthur  and 
Admiral  NlmlU.  Alone,  the  B-29  could  not 
have  operated  against  Japac.  With  an  effec- 
tive combat  radius  of  about  1,S00  miles,  the 
B  2S'b  cculd  not  operate  until  bases  In  the 
Marianas  and  Iwo  Jima  were  taken  by  forces 
under  Admiral  Nlmlts.  at  a  total  cost  of 
46,700  casualties  suffered  by  Marines,  the 
Navy,  and  other  Army  units.  Tne  friendly 
base  at  Iwo  pliu  the  Japanese  air  units 
knocked  out  over  the  homeland  by  navsl 
air  6.216  planes  during  1945  enabled  the 
B-29  to  lower  their  bombing  altitude  from 
30.000  feet  to  eight  to  ten  thousand  feet. 
Published  statements  by  General  LeMay. 
when  he  assumed  command  of  the  Twentieth 
Air  Force  at  Salpan  indicate  tiiat  the  high 
level  attacks  were  not  militarily  successful. 

The  B-29's  couldn't  have  operated  wlthcut 
the  combined  assistance  of  the  ground  forces, 
the  Nsvy  and  Marine  Corps.  As  to  whether 
they  knocked  out  Japan,  consider  the  4.900.- 
000  tons  of  Japanese  merchant  shipping— 
60  percent  of  the  total— sunk  by  submartnee. 
This,  according  to  Japanese  testimony, 
strangled  Japaneae  todustry.  Vice  Admiral 
Oeawa,  who  commanded  the  Jppane»^e  Third 
Fleet,  tertifled  that  even  before  the  Marianas 
campaign,  the  shortage  of  fuel  was  keenly 
felt.  This  was  before  the  B-29  campaign 
t>egan.  A  book— many  volumea— remain  to 
be  written  totaling  the  efforts  of  all  branches 
against  Japan,  but  this  should  give  the  He 
to  the  flat  statement  that  the  Bn's  knocked 
Japan  out. 

On  page  40  appears  this  statement,  "Ad- 
miral King  insisted  that  Army  flights  stop 
at  the  shoreline.  At  last.  In  1938,  the  Navy 
grudgingly  permitted  Army  planes  to  fly  300 
miles  to  sea." 

The  author  in  this  book  makes  reference 
to  a  previous  book,  highly  successful.  The 
Fight  for  Air  Power,  In  which  he  made  vir- 
tually the  same  statement.  He  sent  a  espy 
to  Admiral  King,  then  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  SUtea  Fleet,  who  wrote  Hule,  under 
date  of  February  1,  1943,  and  said,  "It  is  ob- 
vious that  you  are  ill-informed— or  have  been 
ill-advised  (by  our  sponsors?)— as  to  my 
aviation  experience.  •  •  •  Further,  you 
have  attributed  to  me  remarlu  which  I  can 
assure  you  I  have  never  made,  no  matter 
from  what  source  you  may  have  taken  them," 

Far  from  restricting  the  range  of  Army 
planes  to  800  mllee.  the  Navy  in  1938  was 
engaged  in  preparing  war  plans  predicated 
on  the  hope  that  Army  aircraft  could  aaslst 
in  a  war  effort  to  the  maximum  radius  of 
their  aireraft.  In  ItN  ttaia  radius,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Army,  was  6g7  nautical  mllaa, 
which  figures  were  accented  as  the  planning 
figure  at  that  time. 

On  page  41-4S  Is  tbla  atatomant:  "Maey 
would  permit  no  Army  Air  Force  bawa  to 
be  set  up  along  the  shoreline,  etc,"    There 


follows  eoQslderable  dlscuaslon  of  the  air 
bases  In  Waahlngton.  D.  C.  Aiukcoetla  and 
BoUlng. 

During  World  War  I  a  alaoare  effort  vraa 
made  to  set  up  joint  air  bases.  The  Navy 
detired  to  pwah  ita  ahore  stations  as  close  to 
the  sea  aa  poaaible.  while  the  Army  eought 
to  locate  them  cloae  to  the  cities  it  was  ex- 
pected to  protect.  One  Joint  site  was  devel- 
oped—North Island— but  the  Army  sMved 
out  when  the  station  became  oveverowded. 
The  Army  also  moved  out  of  Anacost'.a  and 
established  Boiling  when  Anacoetia  became 
overcrowded.  The  Army  has  subseqtMatly 
buUt  Andrews  Field,  a  few  abort  nulas  away, 
but  still  operates  Bulling.  In  the  Pacll'o 
both  services  built  and  mainuined  island  a  r 
fleids.  but  none  who  fought  in  the  Paelfc 
ever  said  there  was  too  much  of  anything. 
At  ao  place  where  there  were  two  fleids  would 
one  have  b*«n  stifllctent. 

On  page  68:  "la  1»4«.  with  the  Navy  oom- 
Biltted  to  a  test  of  the  eAeleney  of  atomic 
weapons  against  surface  shipa.  the  American 
people  ahculd  be  on  guard.  BfforU  auv  be 
made  to  rig  the  test  or  to  suppreas  or  falaify 
the  remits." 

Operations  CroaaroRds  was  directed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  teat  rather  than  a 
eontest.  WbUe  Joint  Task  Force  No.  1. 
eharged  with  carrying  out  the  mlaalon.  was 
commanded  by  Vice  Adm.  William  H.  P. 
Blandy,  a  Navy  man.  an  Army  ofltccr  was 
second  in  command,  and  Army  (dlicers  di- 
rected air  communications.  Ground  Forces. 
Air  Forces,  logistics.  mtaUlgence  and  Invlta- 
tt<^n8  to  nonmlUtary  observers.  Competent 
and  unbiased  dvUlan  observers  were  preaent, 
as  well  as  a  paraonal  repreaenUUve  of  the 
President.  Bow  then  oould  the  teau  be  rigged 
or  results  be  falsified. 

Page  92:  The  discussions  of  the  Martin- 
Bellinger  plan  for  the  employment  of  bom- 
bardment aviation  in  the  defense  of  Oahu. 

Allegations  that  the  Navy  hierarchy  toaaed 
this  plan  aalde  are  without  foundation,  ac- 
cording to  the  records.  The  Martin -Bellinger 
plan,  resulting  from  an  estimate  of  the  situ- 
stlon  for  the  defense  of  Hawaii,  provided  that 
long-range  air  aearch  should  be  performed 
by  the  Navy,  since  protection  of  aea  ap- 
proaches Is  a  naval  taak.  It  alao  provided 
that  Army  planee  would  be  used  should  the 
number  of  naval  aUtsraft  be  too  few.  The 
plan  was  adopted  in  March  1941.  and  re- 
mained in  effect  on  December  7.  1941.  Tt* 
fact  remains  there  were  Insufbclent  planea, 
either  Army  or  Navy,  to  do  the  Job  properly. 

Page  106:  "But  because  the  admirals  and 
old  ground  Renerals  would  not  admit  the 
premlee,  would  not  admit  that  land-baaed 
planes  either  would  or  should  be  a  faetor  In 
the  *hMth  aeaa' engagement    *     •    •.** 

In  February  1989,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ationa  directed  all  subordlnata  commandera 
to  engage  to  Jotot  air  eaereiaes. 

aATTLB    or    MISWAT 

Rule  has  made  many  erroneous  etatamsnta 
to  this  section.  While  in  pototlng  out  and 
correcting  theee  errors  it  may  appear  so,  no 
totent  to  detract  from  the  gallant  efforts  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces  is  conuined  hereto. 
Full  reporta  of  Midway— corroborated  by  cap- 
tured enemy  documents  and  by  testimony 
collected  after  the  close  of  hostllltlea — todi- 
oate  that  no  hits  were  made  in  this  battle 
by  high-level  bombers  and  that  Navy  and 
Martoe  Corps  dive  bombers  luflioted  all  dam- 


Page  118:  "The  aigtiment  whether  Army. 
Navy  or  Martoe  fllera  aank  the  most  ahlpa," 

Although  the  Army  Air  Forcea  oontrlbuted 
greatly  to  breaking  up  the  enemy  formation, 
their  high-level  bombers  aoored  no  bite— 
aeoordiag  to  enemy  survival  reporta.  Beven 
B-ITb  rettimtog  to  Midway  reported  drop- 
ptog  20  thousand-pound  bombs  on  a  eruiaer 
**whloh  eaak  to  18  aaoouds, "  The  "orutser" 
was  the  United  Stataa  submartoe  Oragling, 
whicb  submerged,  undamaged,  after  failing 
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orptdo 


to  ••tabiuih  lu  Mvnttty  with  the  Army  piloU, 
At  Midway  th*r«  w«r«  ti»  c«rrl»r  »  rcnitt, 
ta  M«rln*  pl«nM  *n<t  M  N«vy  pUn« 
on  MMlwty.  ftnci  II  Army  pltntt  (4  B-H  tot< 

■liom  MX  n»-iTii.^ 
p*f*  IIS'  "Dmi  m«n  who  (l*w  Nttldr 
Th«  M»ll(ltv«r  (tMC)   did  not  Rp|Mr  in 
fombut   unttt  ll«i— fcw    ItU.   17   Atontha 
After  Midwoy. 

Hi*  in  "Why  iMnt  ottr  earrur  pUn** 
op*r*u  nff  th*  lAn4  boMf 

■la  TBF*  ie*rri*r  typ*  lorpodo**)  fid  op* 
MUM  from  MMWfty 

P*t«  117;  **  •  •  •  th*  J»p  bbmb»r« 
would  h*v*  no  tarfot  but  th*  UMlQMbI*  !•• 
lands     •     •     •  •• 

Mor*  t»nd>b«Md  pUn**  (th*r*  Wm  no 
ruom  (or  mnr*i  would  haw  Riv«n  Jap  bomb- 
Itlonal  tart«ta.  atne*  nut  all  cou  d  hav* 
rn  off  on  aburt  notie*.  W  til*  la- 
landa  ar*  unainkabi*.  th*y  f  al*o  unma- 
n*uv«r«bl*.  tb*r«for*  d**tructlbl*.  ai  naval 
aircraft  and  aurfac*  ahlpa  damonatr  ttad  at 
Tarawa.  Kwa)al*ln,  Wot)*.  Wak*.  Ouam. 
■•ipan,  Tinlan.  two  Jima.  and  Okinaara 

Pat*  III  Why  w*r*  thtr*  no  'cn^-rang*, 
l«nd-bM*d  tnrpvdo  plan*«     *     *     *f 

Tb*r*    w*r*.    On*    Army    flight 
V-M**.    torp*<lo,   waa   undertaken. 
w*r*  aeorvd     Two  plan*a  w»r*  loat 
ov*r,  hlndaigbt.  aa  r*purt«d  by  Admlrfil 
Ofali*.  Navy  r*pr***ntatlv*  at,  th* 
bombing  (Mrvvy,  indlcal**  that  th* 
n(   th*  torp*do  plan*— Navy  or  Arn(y 
overrated     Th*  div*  bomb*r  and 
l*v*l    bomber    w*r*    muat    effective 
Pactfk 

Pag*  III    "Why  w*r*  thee*  Marin* 
plan**  *quipp*d  with  AoaUf" 

Th*r*  w«r*  no  Martit*  Ooatptana* 
plane* 

fM*  IM:   "Barly  In   •*pt*mb*r 
fcMMM  wpfe**nutiv*  of  th*  Navy 
m*nt  r*U*d  nn  the  Sparry  Co.  and 
an  ultimatum."     Hut*  her*  U  allaglfg 
Navy  prvMur*  forred  the  diamiaaal 
Col  Hugh  ICn*rr  aa  aaalatant  to  th* 
of  Iptrry.    K.  I   Oillmor  wroto 
M.  B  Mlll*r.  aa  foilowa 

**I  was  president  of  th*  ct^mpany 
tifon  at  th*  ttm*.    No  factual  basu 
th*   sut*ment«   and   tmpliralituts 
Mr.  Hule     *     *     *     It  has  lung 
policy  of  the  company  to  require  t\.M 
r*rrain  from  criticiaing  th* 
■Mnl  d*pnrtmenu  «hlrh  the  compan  ' 
Oeneral  Knerr  ffit  that  he  waa 
accord  with   that  policy  and 
voluntarily  left  the  company." 

IM:  "The  Normandy  landing 
proof  that  batileehtps  are 
In  a  landing  oprratton." 

Rear  Adm  Otto  Schulta.  Oeroxaa 
an  **aay.  aald. 

"It  U  lnt*r**tlng  to  not*  that 
tak*n  by  surprta*  by  the  effect  of 
guna  of  th*  mvaalon  fleet,  both  by  th^tr 
Vpllctty  and  by  th*lr  aaeuracy  at 
mafM.    Tha  Oring  technlqu*  of 
i<fl»p*d  IB  order  to  support  the 
tng  the  Invasion  certainly  Juatlll^  I 
was    responsible    for    a    great    part 
sueceaa." 

Page  141:  "And  of  men  of  flTe«s 
the  Nary  got  four,  th*  Army  tbr**, 
Porce  one." 

The   Congr««a   authorised    flve-et^r 
providing  four  each  for  the  Army 
Navy.    The  Army  apportioned  one  t<: 
The  Navy  commlsaloned  thre  > 
le  thla  rank— Admiral*  King.   Nlm  U, 
Leahy     Admiral  Halaey  waa  elevatci 
atars  when  be  retired 

rat*  141-S:  "But  Xmmons  ( 
C.)  waa  only  a  thr**-«tar  general,  ao 
managed  to  get  four  atari  for  Ntmlts. 

raplaeing  a  two-starrvd  Admlrfd 
mel 

Th*  Job  of  Commander  In  Chief 
Pl**t.  la  a  four-atar  Job:  Admiral  Klmfctal 
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rour*M«r  rank  aa  anCFae;  Admiral  Hlialtg 
aiswnX  II  when  he  aasumed  the  duttaa  M 
CinCfac 

Pag*  144;  "Th*  Navy  b*gan  competing  with 
th*  Air  for^  in  the  manufacture  and  pur* 
ehaaaa  of  B  14  bomber*.  Th*  aama  planes 
which  the  admirals  had  tried  to  prtttnt  tbf 
Air  Fore*  from  developing,  th*  admlfali  now 
btgan  snitching  for  themaelv**," 

The  Navy  snatched  no  aircraft.  It  obtained 
•11  aircraft,  of  whatever  type,  from  the  Joint 
(Army-Nsvy)  Aircraft  Committe*  and  th* 
Joint  MuDlilons  Assignment  Board. 

rag*  146;  "Ouadalcanal  waa  th*  Navy 
command'!  Artt  shot,  not  only  against  th* 
Japanea*.*  but  also  against  the  MacArthur 
threat  to  Navy  supr*m*  command  ambitions 
in  th*  Pariflc." 

Ouadalesnal  was  planned  and  ordered  by 
the  Juint  Chiefs  of  SUtf.  cunsistlng  of  Otn* 
erala  Mamhall  and  Arnold.  Admirals  King  and 
Leshy 

Page  I4l:  "Of  16  warships  and  traiuports, 
every  sinile  ship  was  sunk  and  40,000  Japa* 
neae  soldiera  and  aallors  were  slaughtered" 
(Battle  nf  Bismarck  8*a). 

Unit*d  8Ut*s  Stratsgle  Bombing  8urv*y 
rtporta  giv*  an  *ntlr*ly  different  ully.  Bight 
earfo  and  troop-carrying  ships  and  four  de* 
stroyera  were  loat.  and  b*tw**n  IXMO  and 
4,000  p*iaonn*l.  Two  d**troy*rs  got  awsy, 
0*n*ral  Kenney,  In  his  tastUnony  bafore  th* 
■enat*  Military  AITsIrs  Committe*.  claimed 
n  ships  sunk.  Including  S  cruisors.  Th* 
Btrategic  Bombing  Survey  reports  say  no 
cruiaers  were  present  and  cut  0*n*rsl  K*n* 
ney'a  estimate*  to  half. 

Page  IM;  "Of  all  the  batUe*  In  th*  PaclOo 
offanslve  this  one  (Battle  of  Leyte  Oulf.  Octo- 
ber 1144)  came  nearaat  to  b*ing  an  Amarloan 
disaster." 

It  la  generally  felt  that  sinking  96  Japanese 
ships  ami  leasing  I  of  our  own  may  be  cuu* 
sld*r*d  a  victory. 

Pag*  191:  "Jspanes*  had  Uttl*  or  no  Isnd* 
basad  powar— ISO  plan**." 

Ov*r  110  lsnd-b*a*d  plana*  w*r*  <|*atroy*d 
In  th*  air  during  th*  L*yt*  Oulf  battl*.  many 
mor*  dMtroyed  on  the  ground.  Additionally, 
shipa'  antlaircrnft  Are  downed  many  kami* 
kaiea  (llrst  sppearauce)  which  ar*  land* 
basad. 

Pag*  isa:  "Amarlean  plan**  did  U  percent 
of  the  Auhting,  they  w*r*  th*  gtins  that  sunk 
all  but  two  of  th*  Japan***  ships." 

Pinal  lalllas  crsdit  aircraft  with  sinking  It 
*n*my  ships,  surfao*  ship*  and  submarinsa 
with  sinking  14  Many  of  th*  la  credited  to 
air  had  been  prevloualy  damaged  by  surfsc* 
ships  or  submarines:  many  of  14  credited  to 
surface  nhlpa  and  submarine*  had  be«n  dam* 
aged  by  aircraft. 

Page  161:  "Charges  of  duplication  by  Naval 
Air  Transport  and  Air  Transport  Command." 
In  the  main  they  cp«rat*d  to  dttt*r«nt 
destinations  but  of  necessity  used  the  same 
routes  und  the  Identical  facllltle*  over  the 
approactiea.  The  trafllc  was  such  that  had 
there  tM>en  but  a  single  service  there  would 
have  be«!n  no  fewer  planea,  no  fewer  faclUtlea. 


Safir  RkdoniDf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  i 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THK  BOUSK  OP  REPKESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  January  7, 1947 

Ur.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
o».  I  am  including  herewith  the  petition 
of  William  H.  Emerine,  of  Alvada,  Ohio, 


and  othtr  Ohio  rgtldt nti.  eoneirnim  tht 
rttlonini  of  luftr; 

•fAMaOOAk 

A  winsplracy  Intent  on  controlling  all  p»o« 
pies  of  the  earth  by  contrntling  th*  avail* 
ability  of  thaa*  nin*  basic  produeta: 

I,  Bt**l, 

I.  Tungstsn  carbid*. 

I.  Aluminum, 

4.  Magnesium,      * 

B,  Btigar. 

6.  Oil. 

7.  Oas. 

1.  Alcohol. 

I.  Rubber. 

Whereas  in  this  day  and  ag*  all  mankind 
cannot  for  very  long  do  without  any  or  all 
of  the**  baatc  products;  and 

Whereas  It  is  now  known  that  IS  power- 
fully rich  men  of  earth  ar*  b*nt  on  gaining 
control  of  thca*  basic  products:  and 

Wh*r*as  thoa*  33  man  ar*  d*t*rmln*d  to 
control  the  people  of  all  earth  by  con- 
trolling these  nine  basic  products;  and 

Whereas  sugar  affacta  all  of  \u  diraotlf 
throigh  our  dl*t;  and 

Whereas  sugar  Is  nsc*«sary  to  our  dl*t; 
Th*r*for*,  b*  It 

Jlejiulted.  That  w*.  the  und*rslgn*d,  ask 
that  you,  Alvin  P.  Wkcnrl.  Introduce  a  ras* 
olutlon  In  Congrau  to  r*muv*  sugar  from 
all  rationing  and  to  Invaatigat*  as  to  why 
not  BUfllriant  sugar  Is  being  Importsd  into 
th*  i;nit*d  Btat*s  from  sugar-producing 
cuuntriss. 

William  H.  Bmarln*.  Mlnnt  B.  Pr**s, 
C,  Snorrbusblck.  Carl  W.  Trimbo, 

A.  B.  Porter,  Mrs.  Helen  Rlckard. 
Ula  Cnterman.  Miriam  Sterling, 
Mlldr*d  Dick,  Alda  R****,  Mrs.  A, 
Whitacr*.  Mrs.  J.  O.  Phillips.  Mrs. 
By  Acksrman,  Prank  W.  Davis, 
Ploranc*  Schmidt,  Mrs.  Ross 
D*wy*r,  Mrs.  Marvin  D*wy*r,  Mrs. 
Wilbur  Spsnce.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Harkin* 
son,  Mrs  N.  H.  Plassman,  H.  C. 
Btephenson,  Mrs,  H  O.  Snyder, 
Mrs.  O.  8.  Brvln.  Mrs.  Claudia 
Martman.  Mrs.  W,  A  Mulr,  Mrs. 
T.  H.  Rhotin,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Baird. 
Mrs.  X.  W  Householder,  Mrs  I  P, 
Rolfes,  Mrs,  R.  K.  Ronor,  Mrs  Wil- 
liam M*y*r,  Mrs,  L*vl  Warnvr.  0*1 

B,  PbUlip,  V*ra  Oarrls.  Martha 
Mow*,  Wlnlfr*d  Wickard,  K*nn*th 
D*an,  Mrs.  Ray  Wickard.  Mrs. 
Alloa  Oogal,  Mrs.  Lottl*  M.  Swop*. 
Imma  Palmarton,  taaaor  Palmer- 
ton,  John  Shaw.  Mrs.  Harold  Rubal, 
Dala  Spackey,  Mrs.  Dal*  Bpnrkey, 
Guy  Swop*,  Mrs.  Doyi*  Phillips, 
Mra.  Odna  Plerc*.  Mrs.  Byron  Sim- 
mons, L.  A.  Miller.  O.  Sadler.  R.  V. 
Kaaley,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Orlmm.  Ida 
Buckingham,  Mrs.  Edith  Smith. 
Mrs.  Martha  Brandebary.  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Smalley.  A.  J.  Smalley.  Oeorga 
Road,  Harry  L.  Teeple,  Mary  Craw- 
ford. OrvlUe  Crawford.  Alton 
Crawford.  Mra.  Helen  Hampshire, 
Mra.  Carol  Harvey.  Mrs.  Prank 
Walta,  Mrs.  Joseph  Krassou,  Mrs. 
William  Ault.  Mrs.  Roy  Hamman, 
Mrs.  Alton  Harmon.  Mrs.  John 
Coakley.  Mrs.  Ray  Swarta.  Mrs. 
Barl  Dick.  Mrs.  Perry  E.  Hamman, 
Mrs.  W.  8.  Hamman.  Mrs.  8  Z. 
Bhalr.  8.  Z.  Bbalr.  C.  J.  Wither- 
all,  Roy  Ktger.  Ruth  Klger.  Bert 
H.  Klger.  E.  P.  Bevelhymer.  Patrl- 

/  cla  Bevelhymer.  Pete  Bevelhymer, 

Karl  Matuskl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
L.  Shane.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Snow, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claron  Btahop,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Woodrow  Blahop,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Mandell.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ellas  Momsmith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Heller.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charlaa  W.  Lamey,  Mrs.  Loma  Mc- 
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Oarvay,  B.  L,  McOarvvy.  Mrs  D  C. 
Coop**,  Mr.  snd  Mrs,  Prank  Bola- 
rik,  Jr,,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Bam  B,  HvIT, 
Gladys  Morrison,  Mrs,  R  M,  Hum- 
m*l.  Mrs,  Kenneth  Junes,  Mrs, 
P*arl  Vanklrk,  J  W,  Snydar,  Mrs, 
W.  C,  NoUaway.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CUf* 
ford  Arsnd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qsorg* 
InsUy,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Don  Roth, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parry  Donaldson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  J  D.  Stsrling,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Wltt*nm*y*r.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pord  Simon,  Mrs,  D.  C, 
Credlcott,  Mrs.  Alvin  Ros*.  Mrs. 
Anthony  Valentl,  W.  L,  Clark,  Jim 
Thompson.  Ray  Thies.  Andrew 
BImon,  S.  T.  Brlggs,  Steve  Oywagl. 
Perry  Wollam,  Shirley  Rice,  Roy 
Rice,  Kathryn  Hamlin.  Alice  Dick. 
8.  W.  Kuney,  Mra.  William  Bali, 
Clarence  Ooussr.  L.  P  Ulch.  Mra. 
Xats  Hartlgan.  Mrs.  Leo  Curtis, 
Pr*d  Hsmlln.  Mrs,  John  MsUon. 
Mrs,  A,  B.  Longfellow,  Mrs,  W,  L. 
Kswirtt,  Mrs,  Prank  R**s*,  Mis. 
John  M.  Doyl*.  Mrs.  WUllam  C. 
Lahsy.  Mr,  and  Mr*,  Ployd  Adams, 
Mrs,  Ivan  Snydar.  O.  A,  Taylor. 
M,  J,  Bl*ching*r,  Mrs,  Scott  R****, 
Mrs.  Carrl*  Shan*,  Joa*ph  B.  Ql* 
rard,  Mrs.  Ray  Kinney.  Mrs.  John 
Mathtas,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Millar,  Mrs. 
Richard  Curtis,  Mrs.  Minni*  Camp- 
ball,  Mrs.  Howard  Btubblns. 


PolsBd'i  Rtd  Chtiai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALYIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THI  HOUSI  OP  RIPRI8BNTATIVB8 
Thursday,  March  9.  1947 

Mr,  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Sptakir.  eviry 
aon  of  Poland  should  read  from  cover 
to  cover,  again  and  igain,  the  new  book 
by  former  Poll.ih  Amba.widor  to  Wwh- 
Ington,  Jan  Clechanowakl,  Defeit  In  Vic- 
tory. 

In  cold  print  he  will  And  there  the 
an.nwer  to  his  bewilderment,  hia  tragic 
dlsiUuiilonment  In  his  hopes  of  yester- 
day that  were  built  upon  the  promise 
of  a  re.stored  and  free  Poland. 

Why  ia  Poland  still  In  the  chains  of 
defeat,  pillaged  and  robbed  both  spirit- 
ually and  materially,  though  she  suffered 
first,  longest,  and  most  for  the  cause  of 
all  humanity? 

Can  those  of  us  who  are  Jealous  of  the 
future  and  freedom  of  Poland— and  of 
any  oppressed  people — be  sure  that  the 
Communist  chains  of  Poland's  present 
oppressor  were  not  forged  here  In  Ameri- 
ca? And  more,  were  not  the  sons  of  Po- 
land betrayed  Into  serving  those  who 
even  now  sit  at  the  same  table  with  the 
oppressor? 

Let  this  book  give  answer. 

If  we  find  there  the  betrayal  of  Poland 
by  our  American  leaders,  and,  unwit- 
tingly, by  our  own  hands,  then  we  must, 
even  to  the  last  of  our  days,  strive  to 
erase  this  shame. 

Every  American  of  Polish  descent  must 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  betrayal,  for 
he  knows  betrayal  there  was. 

Every  freedom-loving  Pole  must  re- 
pudiate every  person  who  had  a  hand  in 
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this  ihamtfu)  triatment  of  thi  AUlei' 
first  fallen  warrior, 

If  we  are  guilty  ourielvei,  however  un- 
intentional our  actlong  may  have  been, 
then  In  atonement  we  must  bring  to  ac- 
count every  single  pericn  and  onanl- 
ution  who  deceived  ua. 

What  are  the  facU  In  Ambsstador 
Clechanowitkl's  bookf 

Pint,  the  New  Deal  Democrat  admin- 
istration sold  out  Poland  at  Tehran  In 
1943,  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  New  Deal  leaderahlp. 

Thl.<  was  in  secret— as  were  most  of 
the  subsequent  conference!  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  White  House  and  the  pal- 
ace guard  were  oversensitive  that  1944 
was  a  political  year. 

There  at  Tehran  In  1943.  In  secret. 
President  Roosevelt  handed  Poland  over 
to  the  beast  of  Red  fascism— Russia. 

Did  the  Polish-American  vote  help  in 
the  elections  of  1944? 

The  Ambasaador  says  in  his  book : 

Prom  my  frisnds  among  the  political  boss** 
In  th*  D*mocratlc  Party  I  heard  triumphant 
exultation  concerning  ih*  so-csll*d  Polish 
vot*  which  had  so  fully  r*spond*d  to  th* 
Prcsldsnfs  assuranc*  gtvan  to  th*  chairman 
of  th*  Poltah*Am*rican  Oongrsas  on  th*  Prss* 
Idcntial  train  on  Octob*r  ua.  1044.  that  h* 
would  vise  all  his  mighty  inrtuence  to  aaaur* 
th*  rrsturatiun  of  Poland's  full  independence. 
I  was  told  that  these  assurances  had  caused 
the  Americans  of  Polish  dasosnt  to  vot* 
ov*rwh*lmlngly  for  Roo**v*lt. 

Thla  word  was  passed  down  through 
Democrat  political  ranks — eagerly  re- 
peated and  reprinted  by  the  city  bosies 
of  the  New  Deal  political  machines  In 
Chicago,  In  Cleveland.  In  Detroit,  In 
Jersey  City,  In  New  York  City. 

From  the  betrayal  at  Tehran  In  1943 
until  after  the  elections  of  1944,  It  waa 
easy  to  keep  secret  the  betrayal  of  Po- 
land with  the  cooperation  of  the  New 
Deal  city  politicians.  To  these  leaders, 
the  Polish  people  were  ao  much  ahtep  to 
be  herded  behind  their  leaden. 

But  the  saddest,  most  tragic  fact  waa 
that  the  Polish  people  In  America  helped 
blindly  to  betray  their  own  motherland, 

Americans  of  PoUah  deacent,  therefore, 
helped  to  dig  the  grave  of  Immortal 
Poland.  Americans  of  Polish  de.icent 
elected  city  officials  In  Chicago,  Jersey 
City,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  elsewhere. 
This  made  possible  the  continued  be- 
trayal of  Poland  to  this  very  hour.  It 
was  possible  because  of  the  blind  faith  of 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  in  the  New 
Deal's  big  city  bosses. 

I  was  frequently  asked  by  various  campaign 
managers  and  especially  by  election  agenU  of 
the  New  Deal,  what  I  thought  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  way  to  obtain  the  support 
of  what  they  called  "the  Polish  vote"  for  the 
Democratic  machine — 

Reports  the  former  Ambassador's 
book — 

Those  questions  show  how  anxiously  the 
vote  of  the  Americans  of  Polish  descent  was 
being  watched  and  nursed. 

Did  the  city  bosses  want  the  Tehran 
agreements  withdrawn?  Did  they  raise 
even  a  whisper  in  behalf  of  their  Polish 
voters?  No.  The  Polish  voters  were 
given  empty  promises  while  their  moth- 
erland was  being  bound  in  Red  chains. 

Tou  will  find  in  detail  in  this  reveal- 
ing book  how.  In  19i&— the  year  of  the 


Tehran  beiraya)— ordtra  wer«  prlvsitly 
given  to  the  OfBct  of  War  Information 
In  Washington  dlrtot  from  the  WhlU 
House  to  pump  out  pro*Ruaalan  and 
antl*Pollah  propaganda,  while  publicly 
thi  polttlclana  In  Waahlngton  and  tht 
Democrat  boaaea  of  the  big  city  machtnei 
were  carrying  out  a  dallberatfly  deceit- 
ful policy  of  ".itrlntlng  along  the  Polish 
vote"  with  empty  talk  and  vacuoua  prom- 
ises of  deep  concern  for  Poland'a  cause. 

No  piraon  who  reads  the  well*named 
book,  Defeat  In  Victory,  can  fall  to  se* 
how  utterly  ruthless  and  disinterested 
the  Democrat  leadership  was  in  the 
Polish  cause.  So  long  aa  they  had  "the 
Polish  vote"  Mwed  up  by  the  Democrat 
city  boaaea,  the  machine  was  perfectly 
content,  and  after  the  auocesaful  election 
the  New  Dealera  compounded  the  Infamy 
of  Tehran  with  another  aelNout  at  Yalta. 

If  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  thla. 
let  us  nnd  the  answer  to  theae  queatlona: 

Flrat.  In  Poland'a  trying  years  of  194S 
and  1944,  did  the  Democrat  New  Deal 
President  ever  seek  tht  advice  and  help 
of  any  honorable  Americans  of  Polish 
deacent? 

Not  once  did  he  do  ao. 

Second.  Whoae  help  did  he  aeek? 

He  conferred  with  men  like  Oacar 
Lang«~Poland'a  No.  1  Qulallng.  He 
sought  the  advice  of  hla  New  Deal  city 
boaaea  In  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit. 
Jeraey  aty.  and  New  York— but  this  waa 
only  to  deliver  the  Polish  vote  to  the  New 
Deal, 

Now,  thla  unuaual  book  by  the  former 
Ambaaaador  covera  a  algnincant  period. 
It  opena  when  he  preaented  hla  creden- 
tials to  the  President  on  March  4,  1941. 
an  the  envoy  of  Poland  to  the  United 
Statea.  It  cloaea  with  the  withdrawal  of 
those  credentiala  aa  the  flrat  ofBctal  act 
of  JamcH  F.  Byrnea  aa  Pretldent  Tru- 
man'a  Secretary  of  State  on  July  ft,  1948. 

Prealdent  Truman  haa  followed  the 
New  Deal  pattern  In  foreign  affairs  with 
regard  to  Poland:  He  deposed  Ambaa- 
aador Clechanowakl,  who  is  the  author  of 
Defeat  in  Victory.  He  acquieaoed  at 
Potsdam  to  the  sell-out  of  Poland  at 
Tehran  and  Yalta.  Then  Mr.  Truman 
affirmed  the  credentials  of  the  present 
vassals  of  Russia  who  now  rule  Poland. 
This  is  the  undisputed  record. 

So  what  of  the  future  of  Americana- 
of  Polish  descent?  They  have  only  be- 
gun to  fight.  In  the  elections  of  last 
November  they  began  to  settle  the  score 
with  their  betrayers.  They  already  hav« 
repudiated  the  false  leadership  and  the 
big  city  bosses. 

City  elections  will  take  place  soon. 
Again  they  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
repudiate  the  city  bosses.  They  are  de- 
termined to  perform  this  civic  service  for 
humanity,  for  freedom,  for  the  Polish 
motherland — and  for  their  own  America. 
They  will  watch  the  Commimists,  will 
know  for  whom  they  vote. 

As  Americans  they  know  that  betrayal 
does  not  square  with  America — especially 
this  treacherous  betrayal  of  oiu*  most 
gallant  and  loyal  ally,  Poland. 

And  if  these  sons  of  Poland  blindly 
were  led  to  betray  the  motherland  by 
city  bosses  in  America,  then  surely  that 
freedom  can  be  reborn.  Here  and  now 
they  have  begim  to  cut  the  Red  chains. 
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The  sons  of  Poland  will  be  vassals  to 
no  one.  One  daj  they  will  be  free— potb 
in  America  and  in  Poland 

Once  they  were  blind.    Now  they  s^, 


EsliMte  1M7  Hay  Saks  al  $12^,000 
EXTENSION  OP  RSMARK8 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLE 

m  THV  BOUai  or  RBPRXStNTATItM 

Thurstft   March  €,  IH? 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extervd  m  f  re- 
marks. I  invite  attention  of  the  mei  iber- 
ahlp  to  the  following  article  fron^  the 
Artesia  News,  of  Artesia.  Calif.: 
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Aa  a  rale.  •130)00.000  alnt  baj.  but  iti  tbts 
u  )*. 

That  Aruaia  to  daatlned  to  replace 
aa  Um  hay  oantcr  of  the  vorld  becanle 
parent  this  weelt  following  a  survey  m 
It  vaa  dtac'.oaed  that  approximately 
000  worth  of  hay  will  be  purchaaed  by 
men  In  this  araa  during  the  present 

Hay  nurkettiif.  next  to  dairying, 
oommtmlty'a  most  Important  and 
lotfuatry.  and  Is  contingent  upon 
•ocoaaaca  by  dairy  operatora.    In  recent 
dairlaa  have  grown  In  alss  and  niunbei 
Artaaia  now  is  recognized  as  the  hub 
Angeles  Ocrunty's  mUkahed  industry 

A  ntimber  of  bay  dealers  from 
areaa  hara   announced    their    inten 
Mttlnf  tip  atationa  in  thla  cummun 
eooMrvaUvc    eatimatea    predict   doubl^ 
a.-DOUnt  of  hay  markets  here  wtihin 
a  aaantha.  which  will  bring  the  total 
proatmately  15. 

New  hay  will  make  its  appearance 
quantities  starting  the  second  week  In 
when  Incoming  loads  are  expected  to 
100  a  day.    With  15  tons  as  an  averagt 
and  ssa  aa  an  average  price,  this  meani 
tooa  of  hay.  or  #48.000  worth  dally. 

Hay   market  operators  say   that 
continue  to  come  Into  this  area  at  th<1t 
for  e  months,  which  means  that  tbe 
tonnage  will  hit  77S.C00    Multiply  that 
by  tn  and  you  get  M.736.000. 

the   og  aeaaop.    Incoming 
to  drop  off  to  ao  or  perhaps 
as  96  loads  per  day.    8tlU  being 
hay  dealers  aay  tiiat  over  100.000  tons 
Will  t>e  brought  into  this  area  during 
•eaaoo.  which  is  SSJOO.OOO  worth  of 
dairy  cattle.  t>rtnglng  the  total  year's 
to  nearly  SiaOOOOOO. 

Raaaoo  tjeblnd  the  movement  at  bajl  mar- 
teu  to  thla  ar«a  la  pointed  out  aa  the  i  teady. 
•laMiBt  booming,  growth  of  Artaaia  is  the 
principal  dairying  area  In  tha  aoutii 

Bay-Eoarket  operators,   to  save  tim  > 
■Ktnty   and   at  tli*  aam«  time  offer 
service  to  ttie  largest  numtier  of 
arr  endeavoring  to  centralize  their 
here. 

Heretofore.  If  located  in  B  Moota 
or  BeUfiowcT.  they  have  had  to  liaul 
IKm  the  r«ck»a   In  which  It  la 
their  markets  there  and  then  tranapor 
this  area.     By  locating  their  market! 
where  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
made,  tbey  can  eliminate  extra  long 

Dalrtea  are  lieing  puahed  eastward 
Orange  County  line  by  oonttntied 
taf  and  dsveiopmsnt  of  sttfadivlalaoa  In 
ftngsiw  OooBty.    By  actual  count  th«  re 
nearly  4O0XX>  dairy  cows  In  the  Artaaii 
more  than  aX  any  other  time  in  histor  r 
hay  markcU  are  foUovnng  In  the  w^ke  of 
the  eastward  movement  of  tbe  dairies 
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Caa  Make  ar  Break 
Bosiacss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKJUUKIUU  I 

Of  TVS  HOtTSK  OF  REPRXBENTATlVIS 

Thursday.  March  6.  1947 

Mr.  8C:HWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  James  H.  McOraw.  Jr.. 
president  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.. 
Inc..  which  I  coiisider  most  illuminating: 
Tax  Rsv»:oM  Cam  Maks  oa  BaKaa  Aussicam 

BOSINOS 

la  the  American  way  of  life  prograas  by 
prtvau  initiative— g<dng  to  get  a  fair  chance 
to  demonstrau  iu  aupertorlty  over  all  the 
challengirg  varieties  of  collectivism? 

That's  the  real  question  before  Congraas  aa 
It  confronts  the  long  lalKir  of  remodeling  the 
Federal  tax  structure.  What  Congress  does 
atMUt  tax»s  will  come  pretty  close  to  making 
or  breaking  the  United  States  of  America. 

Today  ttie  tax  colossus  that  sprawls  acroas 
the  national  economy  Is  ungulded  l>y  any 
central  nervous  system.  Its  crushing  weight 
comes  down  first  here,  then  there,  aa  the 
giant  wobbles  around,  ungulded  by  any  cen- 
tral purpose  except  to  grab  as  much  as  It  can. 

The  central  purpose  of  a  tax  system  is 
simple.  It  should  raise  the  necessary  reve- 
nue without  plsclng  unnecessary  fetters  on 
enterprise. 

As  recently  as  1929  Federal  taxes  took  only 
•1  out  of  every  twenty  of  national  Income. 
A  looae-jolnted  and  inconsistent  tax  struc- 
ttire  waa  a  nuisance  then.  But  it  wasn't 
serious. 

Today  the  Federal  tax  burden  in  the  domi- 
nant element  in  tbe  Nation's  economy. 

E\'en  if  Congress  succeeds  in  cutting  S6.- 
OOO.OOO.XO  cut  of  President  Truman's  $37,- 
500.000.000  budget.  Federal  taxes  still  irlll  take 
about  $1  out  of  every  five  of  the  national 
Income.  And  few  Congreaamen  are  hopeful 
enough  to  think  tiiat  they  can  get  the  tax 
load  below  S35.000.000.000  for  any  ye&r  that 
IS  in  sight. 

gaAsrnc  sxnusT  ctTTs  saqoutai) 
Indeed,  to  get  tiie  tax  load  down  to  S25.- 
OOO.OOO-.COO,  Congress  will  have  to  stop  treat- 
ing expenditures,  like  those  for  military  pur- 
posec  and  veterans,  as  polltic^ly  sacrosanct. 
Congress  must  scrutinize  every  item  in  the 
budget  Economy  mxist  go  along  with  tax 
cutting  or  we  shall  end  in  bankruptcy. 

Suppose  that  expenditures  are  slashed  to 
the  lM>n«.  Our  taxes  stlU  will  l>e  so  heavy 
tliat  the  way  they  are  loaded  on  the  Nation's 
back  will  make  a  big  dlflerence  in  iiow  well 
the  Nation  geta  along.  That's  something 
which  the  postwar  boom  has  tended  to 
obscui  e.  It  will  become  much  clearer  as  this 
boom  wears  off  Then  a  remodeling  of  the 
Federal  tax  system  to  remove  Its  manifold 
obstructions  to  private  enterprise  wQl  be  of 
transcendent  and  obvious  Importance  to 
every  ixxly. 

TAX     KZPEBT8     ACSSZ  > 


The  remodeling  will  require  political  cour- 
age plus  tax  wisdom.  Congress  must  supply 
Its  own  political  courage.  But  It  can  lean  on 
tax  experts  for  tax  wiadooi.  Fortunately, 
tax  experts  now  agree  un  the  necessary  re- 
forms'—especially on  those  that  will  remcve 
obstructions  to  business.  How  well  the  tax 
experts  agree  la  shown  In  the  charts  on  this 
page,  stunmarislng  answers  to  a  question- 
aalTS  on  poaalble  Federal  tax  ref(»in.  Tiie 
qucationa  woe  asked  tiy  the  departSMnt  of 
economies  of  the  Ifcaraw-HiU  Publishing 
Co.  The  answers  came  from  a  broad  cross- 
sectloo  of  tax  ni>ert8,  inehiding  tbe  autkors 


of  a  considerable  crop  of  books  on  postwar 
Federal  taxes  and  what  to  do  about  them. 

The  experts  agree  ttxat  double  Uxatlon  of 
eorporats  dividends  should  stop. 

They  agree  that  the  tax  rate  on  corporate 
Income  (now  38  percent)  should  be  reduced 
as  rapidly  aa  poaalble  to  the  lultlal  rate  on 
Individual  income  (now  ao  percent). 

And  they  agree  overwhelmingly  that  it  Is 
asslistili  to  let  net  loaaes  ht  subtracted  from 
net  proAlB  over  a  »-to  6  year  period  In  com- 
putiuff  bwstosm  tnooene  (er  tas  purposes. 

AH  three  chanres  would  stlmulnte  corpo- 
rnte  Initiative  and  hence  make  Jobs.  Averag- 
ing business  incomes  wculd  make  new  ven- 
tures attractive  even  though  these  venttires 
might  result  in  early  losses.  Reduction  of 
the  corporate  Income  tax  would  have  tbe 
same  effect.  8o.  too.  would  the  elimination 
of  the  highly  discriminatory  provision  where- 
by corporate  dividends  are  taxed  first  as  cor- 
porate profits,  and  again  when  received  aa 
income  by  Individuals. 

rCNALTIBS  ON  INCSMTTVIS 

Beyond  these  changes,  there  must  be  an 
end  to  tax  penalties  on  Individual  initiative. 
Oonalder  tlie  enterpriaing  tmsinessman 
whoae  Income  fluctuates  markedly  from  year 
to  year.  Because  of  his  enterprise  he  may 
pay.  on  the  same  income,  twice  as  much 
Federal  Income  tax  as  the  man  who  plays 
it  aafe  for  a  steady  Income.  That's  because 
he  cant  average  ixis  personal  Income  over 
several  years  for  tax  purposes.  He  can  count 
on  heavy  taxation  of  his  good -year  profits 
with  no  chance  for  offsetting  against  them 
his  bad-year  losses.  It  Is  a  case  of  heads 
you  lose,  tails  tbe  tax  collector  wins.  Eighty- 
six  percent  of  the  experts  agree  that  an  In- 
come-averaging allowance  for  individuals  is 
desirable. 

Three-quarters  of  them  also  agree  that  tax 
rates  st  the  top  end  of  the  individtial  Income 
scale  (now  running  up  almost  to  90  percent) 
should  come  down.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
total  tax  should  not  amount  to  more  than  50 
percent  to  encoxxrage  businessmen  to  venture 
for  high  stakea. 

Advocating  tax  relief  for  men  In  the  higher 
Income  brackets — and  particularly  for  man- 
agement men — has  t>een  considered  political 
suicide  for  more  than  a  decade.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  still  hold  that  view.  A 
Democratic  Congressman  from  Michigan  told 
an  Illinois  colleague  who  advocated  cutting 
upper  bracket  taxes.  "If  you  put  that  idea 
forward  at  home,  you  won't  come  iwick." 

The  Congressman  has  an  even  iietter 
chance  of  not  going  back  if  our  economy 
bogs  do^n.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  t>og  U 
down  Is  to  keep  tbe  taxes  that  destroy  busi- 
ness Incentives  and  block  enterprise — for  ex- 
ample, the  confiscatory  rates  which  drive 
high-bracket  people  away  from  rtsk-taklng. 

To  give  the  American  system  of  individual 
enterprise  a  fair  chance  was  clearly  the  man- 
date of  November's  election.  To  give  it  that 
chance,  enterprising  businessmen  must  have 
a  ciiance  to  make  large  rewards — as  well  as 
the  always-present  chance  to  lose  their 
sliirts.  Under  present  tax  rates,  they  don't 
get  a  break. 

Prevailing  Federal  taxation  throttles  bold 
business  enterprise  in  other  ways.  It  falls, 
for  example,  to  encourage  research  and  rapid 
industrial  modernization.  It  tends  to  sif^on 
investment  away  from  private  enterprise — 
driving  it  into  tax-exempt  State  and  local 
aecuntles.  (The  experts  agree  almost  to  a 
man  tiiat  such  tax  exemption  must  be  elimi- 
nated.) The  list  of  obstacles  could  lie 
amplified. 

arr-AKO-STTN  IZVISIUM   DtBASTBOUS 

Most  of  the  reforms  needed  to  prevent  the 
Federal  tax  system  from  smothering  enter- 
prise would  lower  Federal  revenues — at  least, 
temporarily.  Elimination  of  the  double  tax. 
atlon  of  corporate  dividends  might  lop  off 
#800,000,000.    Dropping  the  corporate  income 
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tax  from  38  percent  to  20  percent  might  cut 
away  as  much  as  S4.000.000.000. 

Because  we  cannot  avoid  enormous  Fed- 
eral expenses  in  the  years  immediately  ahead, 
all  badly  needed  reforms  of  the  type  to  which 
this  article  is  confined  obviously  cant  l>e 
made  at  once;  also,  there  are  other  tax  re- 
fomu  l>earlng  on  consumption  which  obvi- 
ously should  t>e  weighed  In  an  over -all  pro- 
gram of  tax  revision. 

But  this  is  equally  obvious:  We  should 
have  a  general  design  for  tax  revision  which 
would  line  up  all  the  necessary  steps.  Then 
we  could  get  ahead  with  tax  reductions  aa 
rapidly — and  as  sensibly — aa  revenue  require- 
ments and  political  courage  would  permit. 
Tax  cutting  may  come  piecemeal,  but  tax 
planning  must  not. 

Through  such  a  design  we  might  discover 
that  some  decidedly  l>eneficial  Improvements 
In  the  Federal  tax  structure  can  be  made  at 
relatively  slight  cost.  But  today  there  is  no 
way  to  be  sure.  No  one  in  Washington  with 
access  to  the  information  has  even  under- 
taken to  make  the  necessary  estimates. 

Instead.  Federal  tax  revision  continues  to 
be  a  hlt-and-iun  business — and  a  short  run 
political  business.  Take,  for  example,  the 
proposal  of  a  20-percent  tax  reduction  across 
the  lx>ard.  There  are  virtues  in  such  a 
proi>osal.  But  how  they  stack  up  beside 
many  other  extremely  urgent  needs  for  tax 
reform  remalris  a  mystery. 

Congress  must  dispel  such  mysteries.  Only 
in  that  way  will  it  do  the  Job  of  converting 
our  present  Jerry-built  tax  structure  into  a 
moderately  safe  alxxle  for  the  American  sys- 
tem of  private  initiative,  sparked  by  adequate 
Incentives. 

James  H.  McGsaw.  Jr.. 
President.    McGraw-HiU    Publishing 
Co..  Inc. 

PERCENT    OF    TAX    EXPERTS    FAVOUNC    THE 
FKOPOSEO    CHANCE 

Tax  experts  tlilnk  we  should: 

1.  Eliminate  double  taxation  of  corpora- 
tion dividends  which  are  now  taxed  as  cor- 
porate profit  and  then  again  as  individuals' 
Income.  92  percent. 

2.  Reduce  corporation  Income-tax  rate 
(now  38  percent)  as  rapidly  as  budget  needs 
permit  until  It  equals  the  Initial  rate  tor 
Individual  Inccnnss  (now  20  percent),  73  per- 
cent. 

3.  Provide  for  averaging  Inislness'  taxable 
Incomes  over  a  period  of  about  6  years  to 
allow  for  losses  in  bad  years.  97  percent. 

4.  Provide  for  averaging  individuals'  tax- 
able Incomes  over  a  p«-iod  of  a  few  years  so 
as  to  treat  fairly  those  whose  Incomes  fluctu- 
ate, 86  percent. 

5.  Reduce  upper-bradcet  Individual  in- 
come-tax rates  to  a  maximum  of  50  percent 
in  the  SIOO.OOO  bracket  and  75  percent  in  the 
million  and  over  bracket.  76  percent. 

6.  Treat  capital  gains,  now  taxed  at  a  lower 
rate,  like  other  income  but  provide  full  al- 
lowances for  losses.  64  percent. 

7.  Remove  the  privilege  of  tax  exemption 
from  all  future  issues  of  State  and  local 
government  bonds,  92  percent. 


Has  Congress  the  Cowaf  e  To  Stop 
Senseless  Waste? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HOK.  ALBERT  i.  ENGEL 

or  MicmcAW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3.  1947 

Mr.  ENGSL  of  Michigran.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  greatest  issue  before  Cangnaa 
today  is.  Shall  the  Congress  furnish  the 


money  to  continue  the  outrageous, 
wasteful,  extravagant,  and  ruinous 
spending  spree  we  have  been  on  during 
the  past  15  years,  or  has  the  Congress 
the  courage  to  call  a  halt  and  place  this 
Nation  once  more  on  a  sound,  sane,  and 
safe  fiscal  basis?  Upon  the  determina- 
tion of  this  issue  depends  tax  relief  for 
every  taxpayer  whether  a  $12  a  week 
scrubwoman  who  may  pay  12  cents  a 
week  in  pay-roll  deduction  or  some  other 
individual  in  the  higher  bracket  who 
contributes  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Jobs,  rates  of  pay, 
return  on  capital,  whether  In  the  corner 
grocery  store  or  in  some  large  indu.'^try, 
in  fpct  the  very  existence  of  our  form 
of  Government  depends  upon  the  ques- 
tion. Has  Congress  the  courage  to  stop 
this  waste  of  the  taxpayers*  money? 
Bankruptcy  or  prosperity  are  the  two 
alternatives.  It  is  up  to  us  to  make  the 
choice.  If  this  third  year  after  the  close 
of  the  war  is  not  the  stopping  place,  just 
where  is  it  that  we  are  going  to  stop  this 
senseless  spenulng?  Is  it  to  be  the 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  year?  Just  where 
is  the  stopping  place? 

These  problems  are  not  so  difScult  if 
we  will  pause  a  moment  and  ask  our- 
selves. "What  would  you  and  I  do  if  it 
were  our  business  and  our  money  we  were 
spending?"  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
some  of  us  who  were  reared  in  the  coim- 
try  to  realize  just  what  a  billion,  a  half 
billion,  or  fifty  billion  dollars  is. 

In  1939  in  trying  to  realize  just  what 
was  happening  to  this  country  of  ours.  I 
wrote  to  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
obtained  the  assessed  valuation  of  that 
State  as  placed  upon  the  assessment  rolls 
by  the  thousands  of  local  supervisors  and 
assessing  officers.  I  put  the  totals  on  the 
adding  machine  and  found  that  the 
assessed  valuation  of  all  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  in  America  placed  upon 
the  assessment  rolls  by  the  local  assess- 
ing officers  of  the  various  townships, 
cities,  and  villages  amounted  to  a  total 
of  $150,000,000,000. 

If  you  and  I  owned  and  operated  a 
business  and  our  manager  askeid  us  for  a 
certain  amount  of  money  to  operate  with 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1948.  the  first  question  we  would  ask  him 
is  "How  much  money  will  you  have  avail- 
able if  we  give  you  what  you  ask  for?" 
And  "Can  you  get  along  with  less?"  That 
is  just  plain,  common,  ordinary  horse 
sense. 

In  examining  the  budget  carefully  I 
find  that  if  Congress  gives  President 
Truman  and  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion everything  they  are  asking  for,  and 
tremendous  pressure  is  being  brought 
upon  Congress  to  do  so.  President  Tru- 
man and  his  administration  will  have 
available  for  expenditure  for  all  purposes 
during  the  third  year  after  the  close  of 
the  war  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
June  30. 1948,  from  1948  and  prior  years' 
appropriations,  the  tremendous  sum  of 
$46,200,000,000  or  almost  one-third  the 
assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  in 
America  placed  upon  the  assessment  rolls 
by  the  local  assessing  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous townships,  cities,  and  villages  in 
1939. 

I  am  on  the  Budget  Committee  and 
supported  the  acUon  of  that  ccmunittee 
in   trying   to   reduce   the   expenditure 


(6.000.000.000.  I  said  then  and  I  say  now 
that  if  President  Truman  and  his  admin- 
istration cannot  operate  this  Government 
with  less  than  $46,000,000,000  available 
for  expenditures  in  one  year,  in  fact  if 
they  cannot  take  a  $6,000,000,000  cut  and 
operate  it  with  $40,200,000,000  available 
for  expenditure  during  the  third  year 
following  the  close  of  the  war  and  give 
us  adequate  national  defense  without 
wrecking  the  Air  Corps  and  scuttling  the 
Navy,  the  President  and  his  Democratic 
administration  should  get  out  and  let 
somebody  else  do  the  Job. 


New  LoBf-Ranf e  Plan  of  Social-Securily 
Bureaucrats  Labeled  Deception 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKUIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  March  6,  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  very  f 
concise  statement  of  what  one  of  the  \ 
leading  citizens  of  my  district  thinks  of 
the  new  proposed  long-range  plan  pur- 
ported to  have  been  suggested  recently 
by  a  Federal  social -security  bureaucrat, 
which  my  constituent  considers  a  decep- 
tion. I  quote  the  letter  from  my  con- 
stituent: 

I  note,  via  Assoeiated  Press  dispatch,  that 
titf  Federal  social-security  bureaucrats  are 
now  proposing  a  long-range  pi&n  under  which 
old-age-insurance  costs  would  be  divided 
among  employers,  workers,  and  Government. 
Such  fallacious  argument,  if  not  downright 
deceit,  is  sickening.  Whence  does  the  Gov- 
ernment dertre  its  powers — and  funds— ex- 
cept from  those  same  employers  and  workers. 
That  argument  aounda  like  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini. Maybe  the  social -security  bureau- 
crats are  practicing  what  these  two  "fine 
men"  knew — that  If  you  tell  a  lie  long  enough 
It  hecomes  accepted  as  truth.  Why  doesn't 
somebody  In  Congress  ptiU  the  beard  off  this 
sort  of  deception? 


Resalntioo 


of  Amcricaa 
•f 


li.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  KZW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  1947 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OHS,  I  Include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Amster- 
dam Lithuanian  Organizations  assem- 
bled at  their  mass  meeting  held  at  the 
American  Lithuanian  Hall  in  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  on  February  23.  1947: 

Wher^u  by  the  uae  of  devious  procsssss  of 
treachery  and  overwhelming  military  power 
in  furtherance  of  predatory  policies  of  Com- 
munist nggrrsskT,  the  Union  at  Soviet  So- 
cialist RspoMlos  has  succcedsd,  against  ths 


t 
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Lithuaal* 
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«(■  or  tKe  pMfilt  or  LItlnMBta. 

lag  ita  Brmad  toreaa  and 

tlM  UtTltory  at  UUkumnte;  and 

«txl  oC  hastiUUM  ts  Xurope.  aa-i 

»  still   held   under   tbc  occupation   of 

Onion  of  ScTiet  aoeta.ist  Amy:   and 

Wb^reas   tb«  Ooonraatit   admlntstnitlon 
— ppL-rted    by   the   Banian   Army, 
prtved  tlM  Uttattaatan  people  of  tlaetr 
BiBt.  IndiTtdual  and  polttlcal  rishu  and 
eitAr«.  IS  emcUy  panecutlnc  tbe 
people.  arreHlng  them  and  kUbJacUac 
to  lo^  tenBB  In  priaon  and  deporting 
txtto  ttf  Soviet  Unum.  wMle  tl»e 
of  the  Llttaoanlana  are  being  eonftvated 
transferred    to    ooioniru    brmight    In 
Buaata:  Nov.  tberefore.  be  tt 

MeaoUed.  That  thu  f^attierlng  to  comm*m- 
onte  tha  twenty -nintb  annivaraary  ol  Ut  au- 
aala^   In^apanrtf  re    rrguter   an   eapb : 
proteat   w^^att   the    tltagal.   arbttrary. 
cruel  SoTtat  oonduet  In  Uthuanla;  and 
further 

Reaotvnt.  That  tJila  aaectlcg  of 
Lithuanian  Americans,  appeals  to  the  P. 
dent  of  the  United  Statas  and  ttie  Ssoe 
of    State,    to    demand,    thnnigtt    dipl 
channels  and  IntematKHial  eonferenre*. 
BilMla     tnunedlately    wtthdrav 
foraaa  and  secret  poUcr  frcm  Li 
ani«n  territory,  and  permit  the  Litnus(ia 
paople  to  ebooaa  and  leiert  tbctr  own 
of  govemmeat  la  a  free.  Juat.  atid 
crauc  alection;  and  be  It  further 

jUseivMl.  That  this  mass  mccttng  b 
apptsl  to  the  Boman  Rtghta 
the  United  ttatiocta  at  Late 
thravRhtta 

Uthmania   tnm  the  tenor  and   peraecu 
by  Sovtei  Bumta  and  their  hcochm«c 
falthlcaa  aaastcra  aod 
Anally 

BesoCsed.  lliat  wutaa  of  thla  raaolntla  i 
iui  warded  to  the 
ttrea  of  the  8UU  of  Bew  York 
iB  t!be  preaa. 
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Mr.  REED  of  JHfw  York.  Mr.  Spea  cer 
I  «n  glhd  U»t  a  BMii  «r  tke  pranln  nee 
of  Mr.  Wcstbrook  Pegler  has  seen  f  L 
brine  to  the  aiteotoon  ol  ibe  pubUc 
inixxMoc  ttmt  has  been  done  to  Mr.  fer 
ben  Hoover  by  tlie  rvUiless.  unscnlpu- 
tans  tmmx  crew  wMch  for  years 
have  been  assassins  of  character  and 


te 


to 
the 


low 

de- 


stroyers of  faith  In  leiiffsentative  iov- 


Under  leave  to  estend  my  remari  is.  I 
:  In  ttw  Raooag  tlie  coton^  of 
^BVlervhieh 
tlie    WailBvifcaa 
'.  of  March  4.  IMT 


"»{ 


to 


now  fea  proeaaa  of 
W.  HswKBi.  of  New  Jcney. 
hM  Introducad  a  bill  to  reatore  Mr.  Hooker's 
name  U>  the  dam  on  the  Colorado  River, 
orlglnaDy  known  as  the  Hoover  Dam,  but  des- 
ignated Boulder  Dam  by  Harold  Ickes. 

The  contrast  between  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hoover  and  thoae  who  attempted  to  de^nde 
him  haa  been  plain  In  all  Incidents,  reflect- 
ing hie  morality  and  theirs,  which  provide  a 
basis  for  comparison.  His  worst  fault  dur- 
Ijig  his  Presidency  was  his  obduracy  on  the 
subject  of  prohibition  and  popular  anger  wai> 
directed  at  turn.  Individually. 

He  wes  the  tar|^  of  a  threat  papular  up- 
listng  of  tndtgnaUon  He  had  be^n  booed 
by  the  crowd  who  rhoutsd  '*^e  want  beer" 
at  a  World  Series  game  In  Philadelphia.  A 
rnoea  omiaoua  note  than  we  who  hsatd  It 
rulfad  at  the  time. 

Prom  electl<»i  day  on  to  March  4.  193), 
when  RooBevelt  was  first  tnaufumted. 
Raoaevelt  and  hli  "brain  trusf  fllpoently 
refwed  to  cooperate  with  Hoover.  Daring 
mat  Interim.  Hoover  being  now  a  lame 
dock  and  a  man  antbcu'.  a  mandate,  decey 
aod  decline  ««:e  rapid  both  at  home  and 
ab-oed. 

The  problems  of  the  Presidency  were  hte 
"bahjr."  in  the  lan^a«e  of  the  rlbaM  t4l- 
venturers  and  the  calcu'ated  purpose  was  to 
set  him  up  in  the  pubUe  Imaflnatlm  as  a 
monster  who  would  be  anally  responsible  for 
any  oalamittea  that  might  befall  by  inangu- 
ratlon  d«y. 

Houvex  certainly  was  hated  when  he  l?ft 
otSce  and  hJa  wise  atMl  eoBfleiCBttoas  counsel 
vent  twiheard.  and  hU  occeslonal  preaching 
of  fuadamentsl  morality  In  public  life  waa 
saeerad  away  by  a  peopla  wiioss  heirs  nwy 
blame  theoi  tor  their  suaoeptihUUy  to 
phraaaa  and  a  voice  that  put  them  in  a  spall. 
Throughout  his  term  he  had  scnipulciialy 
refrained  from  exp!oltlng  the  presidency  for 
bis  pcnvBal  enrict^ment  or  the  profit  of  mem- 
bers of  his  fasnOy.  Hs  bad  •served  vrtthont 
p^j  but  hadnt  said  ao  and  the  secret  waa 
kept  until  a  long  time  after  be  had  TanWaed. 
Although  Mr.  Hoover  waa  renowned  as  a 
man  of  great  abUtty  in  many  fields,  particu- 
larly in  problems  of  the  dislrttution  of  food, 
he  was  ignored  thrctjghout  the  war.  Mounte- 
banks (kriwn  to  Washington  to  advertise 
niiinwlii  II  as  admin istra ton.  have  stnoe  de- 
seanded  again  to  their  natural  level  of  greed 
and  vwlgarlty.  acramhllng  for  ea^y  money  In 
the  noTie  Industry,  in  radio.  In  the  mcdern 
racket  known  as  labor  relstions,  and  in  tbe 
varlaUons  of  the  PAC. 

Jhn  Parley,  too.  another  excellent  execu- 
tive, waa  snubbed  In  favor  of  draft  dcdgers. 
some  at  whom  were  adorned  with  brtes  to 
keep  them  out  of  danger.  Parley  wrote 
Booaevelt  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day  oOerlng  to 
serve  wtoatevei  and  however  he  ootild  and. 
lor  answer,  got  a  hnsh-off. 

Ifr.  nuuear  has  never  aaked  that  his  liame 
be  restored  to  tbe  dam  for  which,  more  than 
any  other  man.  he  was  respcnsihle.  Be  is 
without  vanity  and  so  line  are  his  pride  and 
his  dignity  that  he  conld  not  even  recognlae 
lekee  who  personally  changed  the  name  of 
the  dam  and  wrote  to  Homer  Cumminga, 
than  the  New  Deal  Attorney  Oeneral.  In  1«8S, 
that  letewnee  to  Hoover  Dam  to  Ooverament 
ttttgnttaB  "gteea  me  txnthli^  at  aU  to  chear 
•hoait." 

Mr.  Hoover  did  not  name  the  dam  for  hlm- 
■aU.  It  waa  ao  named  by  Bay  Lyman  Wilbur, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  1980.  Ttie 
nuoaciFelt  Dam.  the  Wttaon  Dam.  and  the 
Ooottdge  Dam  an  had  been  named  for  In- 
cwmbents.  the  BooAvelt  In  thla  ease  having 
Theodore,  and  the  Noma  Dun  had  been 
for  Senator  Norris  while  he  was  In 
The  honor  to  Hoover  was  particularly 
i«>p»iprlate.  however,  becauaa  he  had  labored 
faithfully  and  succeaaftilly  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  In  the  early  twenties  to  reooocfle 
oM.  eooBlcttng  Interests  at  the  States  In- 
had  partldpatad  as  an 


bi  support  at  his  bUl.   Senator   Hav 
proves  that  on  three  separate  oocaaioos  Con- 
grsfBi  deaignated  thla  work  the  Hoover  Dam. 

The  change  was  made,  personally,  by  Ickea 
In  a  memorandum  in  May  1833.  when  the 
campaign  to  degrade  Hoover  was  at  its  height. 

Later.  In  the  correspondence  with  Cum- 
minga. he  said  he  had  "gone  to  great  lengths 
to  give  Boulder  Dam  iU  original  and  proper 
name  which  my  predeoeaaor  attempted 
feloniously  to  take  from  it.  for  which  praiae- 
wcrthy  and  meritorioiia  act  I  have  been 
rtjundly  condemned  by  reactionary  Repub- 
lican papers.' 

Cummings  replied  that  Hoover  Dam  waa 
the  title  uaed  by  Oumieaa,  and  in  a  contract 
or  the  Oovemment  for  Ms  oonstructioa,  and 
said.  "When  I  see  ycu  I  ahall  extend  my 
ctmmlaeratlan  in  peraon." 

Aa  to  the  propriety  of  naming  a  pubUc 
work  m  hocor  of  a  living  person,  there  are 
other  precedents.  In  New  Ycrk.  Piorelio  La- 
Cuardia.  who  haa  so  much  in  common  with 
Ickes.  re.'ected  the  name  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  for  the  East  River  Drive  on  the  ground 
that  history  might  give  a  new  jadgnent  on 
MacArthur.  MacArthur  then  was  regarded 
aa  a  political  personality  by  eome  cf  the 
Roosevelt  foUowlog.  It  was  promptly  noted 
thet  LaGuardia  Field  had  been  named  for 
the  mayor 

Thla  name  has  been  accepted  as  peculiarly 
fitting  Inssmuch  as  the  fle'd  was  built  on  a 
dty  dtimp.  tbe  flaatay  huiidings  h&ve  cracked 
and  crumbled  and  tbe  runways  have  sagged 
into  the  water. 

Moreover.  LaGoardla  aelected  tbe  name  of 
Sara  D  Roosevelt,  whiie  she  was  alive,  for  a 
scries  of  pUygrounds  on  the  East  S^de  of  Mew 
York  on  land  acquired  by  Jimmy  Walker  for 
low-ooat  housing.  Sara  D.  Booaevclt  hed 
nothing  to  do  vrltb  this  or  with  any  other 
beneficial  public  work. 

Ic  WES  actually  built  by  Robert  Moses. 
another  who  was  Ignored  by  Roosevtlt,  twt- 
withstanding  his  fine  achievements  and 
reputation,  because  Mr  Mcses  caught  Rooae- 
velt  trying  to  plant  his  private  political  sac- 
retary.  Louie  Howe  on  the  public  pay  roll  at 
•5.000  a  year  when  Rooaevel*  wis  out  oT 
office,  and  would  not  let  bim  get  away  with  It. 
After  Rooaavalt's  death.  Preaident  Truman 
availed  binaactf  at  Mr.  Hoover  a  ablliUes.  He 
la  now  72  years  old  and  years  hare  passed 
since  he  cotild  be  regarded  &s  a  candidate  for 
any  office  or  hcinors  or  for  public  service  ex- 
cept with  the  most  patriotic  mottvea. 

It  wotild  make  little  difference  to  Mr. 
Hoover  that  bis  name  were  restored,  but 
the  people  have  here  a  chance  to  make  an 
amend  to  a  great  dtisen  for  a  vuadictive 
wrong  done  in  their  name  by  one  who  rather 
glories  in  a  title  self -bestowed,  and  well -de- 
aerved.  ctinnudgeon. 


CdiincMiTi 


EXTEI'SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  miiBan,vaKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thntadav.  March  6.  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speako-.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  inchide  the  following  statement  of 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  former  Rep- 
resentaUiw  from  Indiana: 

CSIUIVG  OIV    laiBUII 

A  lot  of  worklngmen  are  looking  for  an 
Abraham  linroln.  Oongrea,  the  lahcr 
boards,  and  the  courts  have  delivered  them 
over  to  absentee  landlords.  That  the  woik- 
ers  resent  this  Is  shown  by  the  November 
alection  In  our  Industrial  centers.    Tbe  aiop- 
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ilon  of  the  Barnes  bill  In  heavily  Industrial- 
ized Massachtisetts,  requiring  audits  and  full 
publicity  for  xmlon  funds,  shows  that  woik- 
Ingmen  have  had  enough.  These  union 
funds  should  no  more  be  handled  In  ir- 
responsible secrecy  than  deposits  In  a  bank 
or  funds  of  Insurance  companies.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  taken  from  union  treas- 
uries, without  the  members'  consent,  and 
spent  to  organize  unions  In  unrelated  trades. 
A  railroad  union  official  has  threatened  to 
spend  millions  of  union  funds  to  defeat  Pres- 
ident Truman  next  year.  Whose  money  Is 
this,  anyway? 

TboujBinds  of  workers  have  been  ordered  to 
strike  without  consulting  them.  No  one  de- 
nies that  this  is  sometimes  done  to  line  the 
pockets  of  a  boss  who  caUs  a  strike  in  order 
to  be  secretly  bribed  to  call  It  off.  Union 
funds  have  been  embezzled  more  often,  prob- 
ably, than  anyone  knows. 

For  example,  James  Bove,  A.  F.  of  L.  official 
and  lieutenant  of  Joseph  Fay,  was  sent  to 
prison  for  conspiring  to  extort  •703.0.,0  from 
the  contractors  on  a  big  water  works  project. 
He  was  again  convicted  for  embezzling  $64.- 
COO  from  his  own  union.  He  is  now  Indlctf  d, 
for  the  third  time,  on  the  charge  of  defraud- 
ing the  Oovemment  of  »194.000  of  Income 
which  he  said  nothing  about.  That  ain't 
hay. 

The  closed  shop  plays  into  the  hands  of 
racketeers  and  Commtmlsts.  It  forces  men 
to  Join  a  union  against  their  will,  and  It 
terrorizes  them  to  keep  their  traps  shut, 
or  lose  their  jobs. 

All  unions  not  affiliated  with  either  the 
CIO  or  the  A.  F.  of  L.  get  the  cold  shoulder 
from  Government  agencies. 

A  poll  taken  among  coal  miners  shows 
that  65  percent  of  the  miners  want  the  rl^ht 
to  vote  by  secret  ballot  on  whether  to  strike 
or  stay  at  work.  Why  not?  Is  this  a  democ- 
racy or  what? 

In  some  unions,  dues  and  assessments  are 
so  high  that  many  are  unable  to  Join.  En- 
trance fees  run  as  high  as  91.500.  This 
strengthens  the  labor  monopoly  by  limiting 
Its  membership.  Those  who  do  pay  have  to 
force  wages  up  to  recover  their  investment 
In  the  right  to  work.  This  makes  the  h  gh 
cost  of  living  go  higher  It  helps  to  put 
homes  for  veterans  beyond  their  reach. 

The  Government  owes  workingmen  some 
sort  of  a  bill  of  rights.  It  must  either  make 
unions  democratic  so  the  men  themselves 
can  run  them,  or  It  mvist  go  Into  the  busi- 
ness of  regulating  unions  to  protect  their 
members  from  extortion.  If  it  does  the  lat- 
ter, it  would  seem  that  the  Government 
should  put  a  ceiling  on  dues  and  assess- 
ments It  should  say  that  any  union  which 
charges  more  than  so  much  for  the  right  to 
work  shall  lose  its  bargaining  powers  under 
Federal  laws.  Many  Independent  unions, 
honestly  run.  have  found  they  need  no  more 
than  25  cents  or  50  cents  a  month.  So  long 
as  the  Government  supports  labor  monop- 
olists with  special  privileges  such  as  the 
closed  shop,  it  must  protect  workers  against 
extortion  of  excessive  dues. 

These  seem  to  be  the  alternative  courses 
of  action  for  any  Government  that  commands 
300.000  young  men^  to  die  to  force  democracy 
on  foreigners. 

I  don't  advocate  the  Government  regulat- 
ing unions  as  it  does  freight  rates  or  bills 
for  gas  or  electricity.'  Instead,  Government 
should  free  workers  from  the  autocracy  of 
their  bosses  and  then  let  the  men  run  their 
own  unions  on  democratic  lines  like  the  New 
England  town  meeting. 

The  Government  should  Issue  an  emanci- 
pation proclamation  to  white  men  as  well  as 
black,  or  else  admit  that  we  have  lost  the 
war  for  democracy  at  home. 

Samuel  B  PrrxxNciLL. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oi 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CALirounA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1947 

Mr.  HOLIFTEI.D.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  H.  R. 
2157,  which  passed  the  House  Friday, 
openly  sought  to  repeal  the  minimum 
wage  of  40  cents  an  hour,  how  many  of 
us,  in  this  time  of  ever-increasing  living 
costs,  would  dare  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing it?  Yet  a  measure  which  maintains 
the  wage  rate  but  for  practical  purposes 
repeals  the  act  which  creates  it.  was 
passed  by  the  House.  It  is  the  first  step 
in  undermining  the  great  progressive 
program  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  1-year  statute  of  limitations 
would  make  the  remedj  ineffective  and 
thus  destroy  the  act.  Many  of  the  em- 
ployees affected  by  this  legislation  are 
unorganized.  They  do  not  know  their 
rights.  Time  elapses  before  they  find 
out  that  they  have  a  claim.  Frequently 
the  discovery  is  made  after  there  has 
been  an  inspection  by  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division.  After  that  the  employee 
is  placed  in  a  dilemma  and  must  answer 
the  question.  "Shall  I  keep  my  job  and 
forget  about  my  claim,  or  shall  I  sue  and 
lose  my  source  of  income?" 

If  a  businessman  lends  money  to  his 
employee  or  sells  him  goods  he  usually 
has  from  3  to  6  years  in  which  to  sue 
his  employee.  If  the  employee  wishes  to 
sue  his  employer  for  minimum  wages  or. 
overtime  compensation,  even  though  the 
employer  may  have  falsified  his  records 
or  failed  to  keep  records  in  open  defi- 
ance of  the  statute,  the  employee  must 
act  within  a  year.  This  is  so  even  though 
the  employer's  misconduct  has  made  it 
difficult  for  the  employee  to  prove  hfs 
claim. 

Why  such  solicitude  for  such  an 
employer?  Why  such  discrimination 
against  the  employee?  There  can  only 
be  one  answer.  There  are  some  members 
who  are  still  against  a  worker  receiving 
40  cents  an  hour.  There  are  some  who 
are  still  against  overtime  compensation. 
Those  of  us  who  favor  a  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  must  see  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  workable.  Such  beneficent  legis- 
lation should  not  be  nullified  by  adopt- 
ing a  discriminatory  statute  and  a  stat- 
ute which  is  calculated  to  defeat  the 
rights  which  have  heretofore  justly  been 
created. 

If  H.  R.  2157  Is  finally  enacted  into 
law  it  will  result  either  in  an  almost  com- 
plete break-down  In  the  observance  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  or  in  the 
creation  of  a  Vast  bureaucracy.  To  en- 
force the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  un- 
der a  1-year  statute  of  limitations  will 
require  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administra- 
tor to  increase  his  staff  materially.  He 
has  personnel  at  present  sufficient  to 
inspect  one-tenth  of  the  businesses  sub- 
ject to  the  act  each  year.  Such  a  staff 
would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  uncover 
violations  within  1  year  of  their  occur- 
rence, much  less  to  put  legal  machinery 


Into  motion  within  1  year  of  a  violation. 
Does  Congress  want  to  harass  employers 
by  constant  Inspection  by  the  Govern- 
ment? If  not,  the  1-year  statute  of 
limitations  should  not  become  law.  Or 
does  Congress  wish  to  allow  most  crim- 
inal violations  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  go  unpunished?  If  these  are 
not  the  purposes  of  this  provision  it  will 
certainly  be  its  consequences. 

One  other  provision  of  the  bill  deserves 
special  comment.  That  is  the  provision 
which  gives  the  Administrator  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  or  any  other  ad- 
ministrative official  the  most  uncon- 
trolled power  to  dispose  of  legal  rights 
ever  given  to  any  person.  He  can  do 
that  even  though  his  acts  are  entirely 
unauthor:z?d  •  by  Congress,  completely 
capricious  and  without  rational  basis. 
Under  this  bill  employees'  rights  can  be 
entirely  destro^d  by  such  an  action. 
The  act  provides  that  an  employer  can 
cheat  his  employees  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent so  long  as  he  can  point  to  some  ad- 
ministrative official's  statement  sup- 
posedly upholding  such  a  practice  and 
nothing  the  employee  can  do  can  pre- 
vent It.  Never  before  has  Congress  given 
away  authority  so  recklessly.  Our  con- 
stitutional system  provides  for  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  of  men.  Yet  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  would  give  complete 
power  to  men  to  alter  a  law  of  the  land 
at  their  pleasure.  Such  a  power  is 
abhorrent  to  democracy. 

This  bill  contains  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions of  so  short  a  i>erlod  as  to  result  In 
depriving  of  protection  the  unorganized, 
low-paid  employees  who  are  most  in  need 
of  it  and  for  whose  benefit  the  act  was 
primarily  enacted.  It  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  these  low-paid  unorganized 
workers  are  for  the  most  part  too  un- 
informed as  to  their  rights  under  existing 
laws  or  too  afraid  of  being  discriminated 
against  to  assert  their  rights  against 
their  employers  Experience  shows  that 
rare  is  the  suit  by  such  an  employee  un- 
less his  employment  has  been  previously 
terminated.  It  Is  not  the  normal  and 
natural  thing  for  such  an  employee  to 
assert  his  claim  promptly.  Even  if  such 
a  workers  Is  aware  of  his  rights,  he  will 
proceed  most  cautiously  before  suing  his 
employer.  The  effect  of  the  1-year  stat- 
ute of  limitations  is  to  discriminate 
against  unorganized  workers  most  likely 
to  receive  subminimum  wages.  I  agree 
that  there  should  be  a  uniform  statute  of 
limitations  but  it  should  be  a  reasonable 
statute  of  at  least  3  years,  such  as  Is  pro- 
vided in  the  Federal  Employees  Liability 
Act. 


Control    and    Eradication    of    Foot-and- 
Mouth  Disease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6,  1947 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
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incitxle  SenaU  Joint  Memorial  3 

Coionulo  Senate  petitkxilnf  the 

to  pass  appropriate  lecislation  to  control 

and  eradicate  the  foot-and-mouth 

case  affecting  livestock  in  the 

of  Mexico: 

Senate  Joint  Mcmortal  3 

Joint  memorial  meinorUUslnc  &nd  petition 
Ing  the  Coosreaa  of  the  Untted  State  t 
p«M  appropriate  legislation  to  control 
aradkate  and  prerent  from  entrance 
thla  countn    of    the   dlaeaae   of 
known    as    foot-and-mouth    dleeaae 
ptvaent  among  animals  of  several 
ft  the  Republic  of  Mexico:  and  petitloaing 
the  President  of  the  United  Sutes  fot 
Mipport  of  the  pcUUcns  berem  set  (ortl  i 
Whereas  the  United  States  Departmec  t 
Agrtcultiire  baa  been  adrls^d  by  the  " 
States  Bmbassy  In  Mexico  City  that  the 
stocii  disease  which  recently  appeared  In 
Tlcl&lty  of  Vera  Ct\a  bas  t)een  diagnose  1 
foot-and-mouth  disease  by  both  Mexican 
United  States  Government  Teterlnaiiane 
have  made  extensive  Held  investigations: 
Wheress  the  disease  now  recognised  toj 
Republic  of  Mexico  as  foot -and -mouth 
ease  affecting  cattle,  slieep.  swine,  and 
bas  spread  frara  the  original  point  of  Infec- 
tion in  the  Republic  at  Mexico  to  no  lei 
sight  Mexican  States,  and  rcporU  of  United 
States  veterinarians  now  In  the  infected 
ritory   indicate  it  U  spreading  rapidly 
is  not  being  controlled:  and 

WherMs  there  have  been  seven 
of    foot-and-mouth    disease    in    the   U 
sutes  since  r»ao.  completely  eradicoted 
estimated  total  cost  of  •300.000.000.  snc 
Infecttoo  or  tItub  caostng  the  disease 
here  dlraetly  or  IndlrecUy  from  foreign 
tries  where  the  dlsessB  existed:   and 

Whereas  the  1914  outbreak  spread  froi4 
original   pi  i  inlass   where  the  first   infe  rtlon 
was  found  in  catUa  to  32  Sutes  and  the 
Uict  of  Columbia,  and  in  order  to 
this   tBfecttotn   and   contagioufl   dlae; 
was  necessary  to  slaughter  172J3a  he4d 
Itveetock.  Including  77.000  cattle:  and 

Whereas  the  California  outbreak  in 
quickly  spread  to  cattle  and  other  liv<4tock 
in  1<  counties,  and  In  order  to  completely 
•radicate   the   dissaas    it    was    ne esses 
sUughter  M.SOl  bead  of  cattle.  28.383 
ot  sbcep.  21.799  head  of  swine.  1J91 
goau.  and  22.214  deer:  and 

Whereas  there  are  in  Colorado  today 
■wine,  sheep,  and  goaU.  of  s  total  Ta>tic 
matad  at  tl87 .000.000.  including  approxiduite- 
]y  1.900.0C0  bead  of  cattle  now  in  pastur^ 
ranches  and  farms  or  in  feed  lots-   ^ 
fore,  be  It 

Jtrsofved  »y  (Me  S*nmU  of  th«  Thtrtp^tixtH 
Otnrral  A—€mblf  of  the  State  of  Col^ad 
((Ac    Mouse    of    Jlepresratafiro 
htrttm).  That   It  rsspectfuily    memori 
tiM  President  and  tl»e  Congress  of  the  United 
•UtM  to  uks  such  sups  as  may  be  n 
by  Isgislstiun  at  uthrrwite  to: 

1    Approprlsts     adeqiialt     funds     to 
United  atatss  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
prevent,    ctinirot,    and    sradlcais    fuvt 
aottta  aisMM  la  tMi  iottntrir: 

a   Provide  aaststanss   to  the  Rspubfe  of 
Mesimi  in  hi«ating  (tlagnnaliku  and  •• 
Inn  (tM>t-«t«il  m<  uih  dissaas  ii\  ihnt  ri> 
lu  IM  rutlMt  sauai  iMTMliiMi  Mhit  r»4|( 
Ity  Ihs  ap)»fupriau  oAslals  oi  thai  voui 

•   CreaU    a    iouw    UitllMl    tuUt 
•ontmlssioii   sniiHiwarad   tit  §hA   wilh 
pruhlsm  and  tei  ouiiU«*l,  stMlifMis   mit 
VMit  Ihs  a)tr«ad  t4  ris*l-«iMl-iiiuulii 
••fh  nf  as  Id  ^'tiniftMi 
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tloos.  to  all  ImporUtlons  or  traSc  at  what- 
ever kind  or  nature  that  may  carry  the  in- 
fection of  foot-and-mouth  disease  Into  the 
United  sutes;  and  be  it  further 

Jtesolved.  That  a  copy  of  tlila  memorial  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
sutes  and  to  each  of  the  United  Sutes  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
the  Sute  of  Colorado,  so  as  to  urge  tbelr 
vigorous  support  in  accomplishing  the  peti- 
tions of  this  memorial. 

BoMBi  L.  PaaaaoM,     ' 
President  of  the  Senate. 

W.  C.  Bu&n. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

WM.    ALBTW   CABLSCIf, 

Speaker  of  the  Hotue. 
V.  C.  CaawsBAw, 

Chief  Ckrk. 


SkmU  Wc  EMorte  IS-Tear^NdU? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBU 

or  oax>  I 

W  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  lATIVES 

T/tarsday,  March  6.  1947 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extoid  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Lorain  <CMuo)  Journal  of 
March  3.  1947: 

■aocLB  ws  txacuTX  le-TBaa-oLosr 

One  hundred  and  eighty -five  years  ago  this 
month  Jean  Calas.  a  French  merchant,  was 
broken  on  the  wheel  by  court  order  becewe 
his  Hon  had  committed  suicide.  The  father 
waa  held  responsible  becaiise  the  lx>y  bad 
been  made  despondent  by  parental  objection 
to  certain  of  his  desires. 

Breaking  on  the  wheel  was  a  form  of  execu- 
tion in  use  in  France  and  Germany  until 
about  a  century  ago.  The  victim  was  plaoed 
on  u  wheel,  his  legs  and  arms  stretched  out 
and  Ills  bones  broken  one  by  one  wtth  an 
Iron  bar  sa  the  wheel  turned. 

The  story  of  the  execution  of  Jean  Calas 
Is  allocking  to  our  1947  minds.  But  is  it  any 
more  shocking  than  the  sentence  of  death  In 
the  electric  chair  ln\posed  on  a  16-year-old 
boy  by  an  Ohio  court  at  Toungstown  the 
othiT  day?  A  companton.  also  16,  was  asn- 
tanced  to  life  imprisonment. 

They  had  killed  a  salewnan  with  whom 
tlaey  had  hitchhiked  a  nde  in  an  atumpt  to 
steal  his  car. 

Tbe  evidence  offered  in  tlM  trial  ahowed 
that  parental  neglect,  as  well  as  neglect  by 
socltty  generally,  helped  put  these  boya  on 
the  road  to  prison  and  the  electric  ebalr. 
Ysi.  they  aluue  are  being  requirsd  to  pay 
the  penalty 

There  la  no  MMNmini  the  action  (4  thaae 
two  boya  Thay  ahouM  IM  required  to  pay  a 
)uat  penalty  ri>r  their  wdiie, 

Ths  courts  have  Iwen  gutity  o(  nun  h  sloppy 
■eiitUNientaliam  toward  the  oriminal  Miima' 
tlMM  there  appeared  to  be  more  etmeern 
over  the  wrungdoer  than  fur  hia  trletlm. 
Juvsniis  orimiiiMli  seiieeially  have  |ul  ull  IM 
eMity.  A  reversal  ••(  ihi*  atiivuds  is  uterdue 
Hut  la  U  righi  thai  a  wiuple  ul  I8*ye»r'itl(l« 
ahoiilil  be  anntma  ths  lirai  in  test  lbs  full 
weiglii  <4  a  atsmer.  touftier,  ieaa  ea^rtienal 
biand  of  juaiieeV 


Stalcmal  la  SeMtc  CaMaHlcc  •■  Labar 
mi  PwUk  Wctf  are  hf  Ike  AMricao 
Institate  of  Arckttects  oa  Matcfc  4, 1947 


EXTENSION  OP  ROiARXS 


or 


HON.  FREDERICK  A.  MUHLENBERG 

OP  PKintSTLVAHIA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsday.  March  6.  1947 

Mr.  MUHLENBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  architects  are  representatives  of 
professional  men  who  direct  niuch  com- 
mercial activity,  partly  tiiemselves, 
partly  thrtmgh  subordinates:  because 
many  of  these  subordinates  have  been 
approached  by  union  organiaers;  because 
a  few  so-called  unions,  actually  societies 
or  groups  already  formed  by  their  em- 
ployees have  been  solicited  by  national 
union  organizations  with  a  view  to  ap- 
plication which  would  eventually  lead  to 
their  representation  by  nonprofessional 
officers  of  the  unions  it  seems  important 
to  extend  in  the  Record  testimony  given 
before  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  senior  body  March  4, 
11M7.  by  an  official  representative  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  is 
the  only  national  organtaation  representing 
tbe  profession  of  architecture.  It  includes 
within  its  organization  77  chapters.  11  Bute 
associations,  and  6  State  organirations.  rep- 
resenting every  part  of  the  United  Sutes  and 
Its  possessions.  It  is  therefore  compeunt 
to  express  tbe  opinion  of  the  profssaloo  as 
a  whole.  We  are  honored  to  appear  before 
your  committee  with  represenUtlves  of  the 
engineering  profeselons. 

We  would  like  to  mske  some  observations 
on  the  nature  of  the  architect  and  of  his 
ssrvtees.  Architecture  is  a  profession.  Ito 
sole  product  Is  professional  service.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  professions.  This 
service  with  architects  takes  the  tangible 
forms  of  drawings  and  specifications,  which 
frequently  are  erroneously  termed  "blue- 
prints." 

The  average  architecttnral  ofBce  Is  con- 
ducted on  a  basis  not  customarily  found  in 
business  or  commercial  enterprises.  The 
architect  principal  generally  engages  younger 
men  whom  he  trains  and  who,  in  normal 
times,  stay  with  him  over  a  period  of  years, 
increasing  their  earning  power  and  assum- 
ing a  continually  more  responsible  position 
in  the  employer's  oSce.  Many  of  them  be- 
come architects  or  principals  themselves. 
Personal  understanding  and  freedom  from 
restraint  are  characurlstic  of  the  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employee  in  the 
oOcss. 

In  ordar  to  eontlnua  to  render  an  avtr* 
incrsastng  servioa  to  the  genaral  economy, 
the  architact't  aciivltlea  have  aipandcd.  and, 
wttlt  tlis  inereaaing  of  governmental  aeu  and 
ragulationa  eovaring  ail  Aalds  iit  sttdeavor, 
prnfsnaiiiual  man  IMI  thsmseivet  gomthf 
wuhiii  iha  aoopfl  of  mnm  u(  ttir  cbanMtbria- 
Ilea  uf  a  lowirrlal  tnterpriae  Nowtver, 
tha  bMl«  pallania  at  prulaaaional  aerviN, 
ehWMltriaiio  of  both  amplnyer  and  am- 
pidfii,  do  not  land  ihamselvas  aitiigaihar 
M  tha  MUM  tormulA  or  siahdanU  wliieh 
maintain  tn  aofninarflal  and  indtiatrial 
siiier|)russ 

fm  iiiaiaitrs  ths  wtnh  tif  iha  areliitaet  and 
oAaa  Hnpinyee  paiiii'ii  be  fntpsynad  an  a 
^uaniiibllvf  bMla,    The  atandarda  that  ap* 
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ply  to  the  production  of  materials  cannot  be 
adopted  for  use  In  the  professional  office. 
No  standard  could  be  esUblished  as  to  the 
number  of  drawings  a  draftsman  should  pro- 
duce each  day  or  of  the  number  of  pages  uf 
specifications  he  should  write,  or  the  num- 
ber of  items  he  should  supervise  in  the  field. 
Service  rendered  by  the  employee  is  like  that 
of  the  employer,  essentially  intellectual  and 
varied  in  character.  Creative  ability,  orig- 
inality, and  Individual  talent  are  important 
In  nearly  every  individual  In  the  architec- 
tural profession  and  cannot  be  measured  on 
a  quantitative  basis.  Reglmenutlon  of 
those  qualities  is  impossible. 

It  is  also  found  that  the  daily  work  and. 
duties  of  the  employer  and  employee  overlap. 
An  employer,  for  InsUnce,  may  often  work 
IjeSlde  his  own  men,  doing  the  same  work  as 
they  do.  He  often  requires  the  employee  to 
take  over  some  of  his  duties  such  as,  confer- 
ences with  clients  and  supervision  of  con- 
struction. An  assignment  of  definite  duties 
is  not  practical.  Only  the  individual  otSce 
can  determine  for  itself  how  it  can  best  ren- 
der Its  particular  service  to  the  client. 

You  may  question  why  we  are  appe.u-lng 
Ijefore  your  committee.  "5^u  may  wonder  if 
we,  as  professional  men,  are  facing  the  prob- 
lems which  we  know  many  of  your  other  wit- 
nesses have  reviewed  for  you.  We  assure  you 
that,  in  a  sense,  we  are  facing  many  of  those 
problems,  both  directly  and  Indirectly.  We 
have  a  comprehensive  interest  in  the  matter 
before  your  committee.  This  Interest  takes 
on  two  general  aspects.  The  first  might  be 
called  "indirect  interest." 

We,  as  architects,  are  an  element  of  the 
construction  industry,  which  Industry  In  it- 
self constitutes  some  12  percent  of  tbe  total 
national  economy.  In  that  industry,  our 
profession  is,  numerically  speaking,  small. 
Our  importance  in  the  industry  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  our  relatively  small  number. 
It  is  due  to  our  study  and  our  solution  of 
building  problems  that  our  country  takes  on 
the  appearance  which  It  consUntly  assumes. 
Through  the  initiative  of  the  design  element, 
projects  often  receive  their  first  Incentive. 

We  are  interested  in  seeing  the  plans  which 
we  engage  upon  result  in  finished  products. 
We  are  Interested  in  promoting  general  wel- 
fare and  progress.  We  plan  for  the  reaiixa- 
tlon  of  that  objective.  We  are,  therefore, 
affected  by  any  labor  disturbances  in  the 
construction  Industry.  As  the  Industry 
Itself  rises  and  falls  so  do  our  activities,  and 
so  does  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed by  us.  We  feel  we  have  a  very  great 
interest  in  the  proper  solution  of  labor  prob- 
lems in  the  construction  field. 

The  other  phase  of  our  interest  may  be 
cited  as  "direct  inurest";  and  this,  in  turn, 
resolves  itself  into  two  aspecu.  The  first 
of  these  is  our  consideration  for  those  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  who  may  themselves 
be  members  of  units  organised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining.  We  doubt  if 
there  art  many  architects  found  in  this 
category,  Kowaver,  regardlesa  of  the  num- 
ber of  our  man  who  may  And  thamaalvaa  in 
unions,  the  principle  ren  alns  the  aame,  and 
our  CQiioern  ta  as  great,  There  ara  aoma 
architects  on  aalarlaa  In  oorporatlona,  and 
wa  may  aaauma  that  a  number  of  tham  ara 
mambara  of  eoUactlva  barialning  uiiiu, 
Tlitrt  ara  alao  many  arehitaeta  in  direct 
Oevtrnment  ampluy,  nut  only  Kadoral,  but 
alio  iiHta  and  niuiiioipal  an  wall  Probably 
many  or  ihasa  artihltpcts  balonii  to  poiistiiiva 
bflriautiiii  unlla  mada  up  of  lovarninaniHl 
tmiiloyaas,  fat  thasa  man  who  ara  inaintiara 
of  our  proreaMiun,  we  wish  to  saa  asialiluhad 
ihraa  eotidliluna  affaoiini  Uiair  Itvaa  and 
iliatr  inUM%, 


Let  us  observe  at  this  point  that  we  recog- 
nl«e  the  right  of  any  group  of  citizens  of  the 
United  sutes  to  form  themselves  into  uniU 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining.  We 
do  not  seek  to  deny  the  right  to  do  so.  We 
do  not  seek  to  make  the  assertion  of  that 
right  cause  for  discrimination. 

We  urge,  first  of  all,  that  no  professional 
employee  should  be  forced,  against  hia  desire, 
to  Join  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition 
of  employment.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  simple  corollary  of  the  estab- 
lished right  of  organizing  for  collective 
bargaining. 

As  a  second  condition,  we  asK  that  no  pro- 
fessional collective-bargaining  group  ever,  at 
any  time,  be  forced  to  affiliate  itself  with  a 
nonprofessional  labor  organization.  The  de- 
termination of  affiliation  should  be  left  en- 
tirely with  the  professional  group.  We  know, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  architects,  that 
they  would  not  willingly  lend  themselves 
to  direction  by  nonprofessional  organizers 
or  officers.  We  hesitate  to  make  the  follow- 
ing assertion,  which  Is  that  anyone  who  is 
engagea  in  architectural  work  is  generally 
found  to  be  of  a  progressive  and  of  an  in- 
tellectual turn  of  mind.  However,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  initiative,  talent,  and  nat- 
ural inclination  are  all  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  Individual  advancement,  and  are 
also  factors  which  lead  to  tbe  adoption  of 
certain  careers  which  tend  to  set  apart  those 
who  embark  upon  them.  The  practice  of 
architecture  Is  one  of  those  careers.  We 
feel  and  we  assert  that  only  those  who  are 
engaged  in  such  a  career  are  qualified  to 
determine  the  inward  policies  for  the  wel- 
fare of  that  career. 

And.  thirdly,  we  urge  that  any  organiza- 
tion of  architectural  employees  must  have 
the  right  of  designating  its  own  representa- 
tives in  discussing  matters  with  employers. 
Usurpation  of  this  right  of  representative 
designation  by  peop'e  outside  of  the  archi- 
tectural field  would  serve  to  prejudice  any 
case  against  collective  bargaining  in  the  eyes 
of  the  employers.  We  cannot  conceive  how 
anyone  without  the  architectural  ranks 
would  have  the  knowledge  and  experience 
necessary  to  represent  Intelligently  a  pro- 
fessional collective-bargaining  unit. 

The  second  aspect  of  our  direct  Interest 
in  the  questions  before  your  committee  re- 
lates to  the  unionization  of  the  employees  of 
the  architects  themselves.  Here,  again,  you 
may  question  our  concern;  and  it  may  be 
truthfully  said  that  so  far  the  unionization 
of  the  employees  of  the  architects  has  made 
little  progress,  and  what  there  has  l>een  is 
sporadic  and  isolated.  We  do  not  seek  to 
discourage  such  unionization,  as  here  again 
the  same  principle  applies.  If  the  employees 
of  the  architecU  wish  to  form  themselves 
into  units  for  collective  bargaining,  such  la 
their  privilege. 

When  it  comes  to  a  consideration  of  union- 
isation of  the  employees  of  the  architect,  it 
is  our  o]}lnlon  that  the  same  precepts  should 
apply  as  we  have  cited  liefore  in  our  argu- 
ment with  respect  to  those  members  of  our 
profession  who  may  now  be  in  collective 
bargaining  units.  At  the  riak  of  repetition, 
wa  again  cite  tham. 

Firat,  no  amployae  in  a  profaaatonal  offloa 
ahould  be  forced,  agatnat  hia  daaira,  to  join 
a  labor  orgHnlaatlon  aa  a  condition  of  rm> 
ploymant, 

Haonnd,  ihould  a  oollactiva  bariatnlni 
■roup  ba  formed  In  tha  profsMional  ofllraa, 
It  muat  not  ba  forcfd  to  nmilata  llaalf  witii  ft 
nnnprorassional  labor  ur|anlMMon, 

Tliird,  iha  right  of  tha  amplojaaa  tn  thoM 
unlta  tu  daalgnatt  thair  own  ratiraaeniailvaa 
must  ba  airl(<tly  obaarvad, 

Wa  aah  for  vna  obaarvanea  of  thoN  thrae 
pHoKlplsN  in  any  aiiproprinia  lailaiatlen 
which  la  baiiii  vunaldartd  by  thla  OonirtMi 
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Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  26.  1947.  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Gor- 
don, extended  his  remarks.  Including  an 
address  by  another  colleague,  Hon.  A.  J. 
Sabath,  over  Station  WTOP.  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  on  February  24, 
1947,  on  the  subject  of  lobbyists. 

On  the  same  program  and  subject,  CoL 
John  Thomas  Taylor,  national  legis- 
lative director  for  the  American  Legion, 
also  spoke. 

Colonel  Taylor's  address  is  such  a  fine 
answer  to  the  views  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Sabath 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  it. 

The  address  of  Colonel  Taylor  follows  : 

I  am  a  lobbyist  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

As  the  American  Legion's  national  legis- 
lative director.  I  am  the  lobbyist  for  18.C00,- 
000  American  war  veterans. 

The  question  is:  Do  lobbjrisu  serve  the 
public  Interest?  The  answer  is  spelled  out 
clearly  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  urge  to  live  by  laws  of  their  own  mak- 
ing Inspired  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  form  this  Government.  The  right 
of  every  citizen  to  play  a  personal  part  in 
the  creation  and  administration  of  those 
laws  remains  the  basic  factor  in  our  demo- 
cratic  structure. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  greater  and  more 
personal  the  participation  by  individual  clt- 
laens,  the  nearer  we  advance  in  reality  to  the 
ideal  of  American  democracy. 

But  physical  limitations  enter  in.  Ob- 
viously. It  is  impossible  for  140,000.000  Amer- 
icans to  meet  personally  with  their  elected 
lawmakers  hi  Washlngtaon. 

To  overcome  these  barriers  of  time  and 
distance,  organizations  like  the  American 
Legion  employ  representatives  to  keep  the 
Congress  informed  of  their  will  and  opinion 
on  matters  of  national  Import.  Every  legiti- 
mate lobbyist  performs  this  function.  He  la 
the  personal  agent  of  the  citizens  who  ab- 
sorbs their  expressed  desires,  condenses  them 
into  one  parliamentary  package,  and  reg- 
isters them  with  the  Congress 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  valuable  service  to 
the  public. 

No  less  valuable  is  his  service  to  the  Mem< 
bars  of  Congress  themselves — a  fact  which 
the  majority  of  Congressmen  enthiuiastically 
sustain. 

And  why  shouldn't  they?  It  la  common 
knowledge  that  Congressmen  today  latrar  un* 
dar  an  Incradlbio  barrage  of  dlatractiona. 
Clalmanta  upon  thair  time  and  Attention 
render  proper  discharge  of  their  dutlai  dlf* 
floult  and  tedldua  How  much  mors  iryinf 
If  not  Impossible  their  job  would  ba  were  It 
not  for  those  who  sign,  seal,  and  dallvar  tha 
aaaamhisd  peiitioiu  of  nuiUltudaa  of  ihalr 
eonKtiturniK  in  digaatibla  form, 

Tha  AniarlCHii  tiaglon  Is  compoaed  of  S.AOO,* 
000  vataiana  of  two  World  Wars,  Unitad  In 
an  organiaatlon  (iladgad  to  aarviaa  to  Oud 
Niid  aountry,  It  is  only  natural  that  ihay 
ahnuld  aaak  fulflllmant  of  that  pladga 
through  apaoirii)  roiirsea  nf  action  TItaaa 
fluuraea  ftra  charted  at  uur  annual  naiiuiiAl 
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coavvnUotM  ua4  ■—ilannual  oiMUnca  of 
B«tlon«i  »x»ruutr«  eoOMBittM.    Tbcy  embody 
the  mill  o(  r<tton— lw»  «r|i«tn(1  to  1 
po«u  In  t^trf  State  of  tht  Nation.    Th«r« 
two  wmyi  In  which  Amertcan  Legion 

ptt9ma%  tb«ir  opuiiona  to  the  Coaffi 
t.  lach    of    the    3.500iCCO    cuu!d 
t«l«pbon«,  or  deliver  bta  espreMions  to 

ktatlvca  and  Senaton  In  Waahlnfto 
He  couUl  entniat  delivery  c( 
to  hu  own  organisation '■  legUla 
who  tMtUy  upon  tnvlUtlofi 
committee  beiiingi. 
TlM  American  LcfUm— end  I'm  rare 
American  public  aa  wcU— prefer*  the  Utter 
procedure.    When  It  la  realised  that  the 
native  wottld  subject  the  Nation's  Iawm< 
to  such  «  torrent  of  attention  that  they 
Inentably  founder  in  utter  confusion 
1  «f  tbc  American  Legion  lobby 
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CnXortunatdy  all  the  lobbte*  operaUc^ 
Ospttol   Hill   today   do   not   measure 
Lagkm  standarda.    The  legitimacy  of 
at   best,  questions ble.     Their    motives 
■WD*  sf«  ss  contsmptlbte  snd  fsrctcsl  a 
principle  of  lobbying  Is  exemplary  and 
With   the  questlonsble  activiues  of 
groups  the  American  Legion  has  no 

These  groups  are  easily  recognised 
dalm  to  represent  s  membership  at  gresi 
whose  only  existence  Is  fictions!.    They 
ploy   uncthicsl   means  to  schieve 
sods.    And  they  remsln  sctlve  todsy 
the  Lobbying  Act.  with  which  the  Sev 
ninth  Congrsss  sought  to  snare  them.  I 
weak. 

However,  thsss  groups  sre  in  the 
To  ssy  thst  they  outlaw  the  profesalo^ 
lobbying  u  to  ssy  the  presence  of 
Impugns  the  American  way  of  govemmei  i 

I  am  eunfident  the  Amerlcsn  people 
•ertbe  to  no  such  measurement 
always  baa  been  the  yardstick  for 
tr  Americs. 

To  (he  skeptics  snd  political  buefesten 
ImM  thst  lobbying  is  misappltsd  X  aay 
lo  Um  rseord 

In  the  year*  followtng  the  Ptnt  Oreat 
tlM  American  Legion  ersatsd  a  structu^ 
vsisrans'   bansAta  which   snsbled 
vatsrsns  and  Um  wMMg  MMl  orphans  o 
•Msad  vsteraM  «•  Ifm  «MMitly  by 
■tandarda. 

Whan  this  stniHuft  was  (tsmnltsheil 
ths  Infamous  leontMny  Aft  a(  IMI  th* 
Vitn    Its   rssurrertUm   over    two 
Vstoas     And  ths  rlglusiHts  sntsr  of 
Muvs  sverywhsr*  spfMiUsd  si  ih«  ftkroet 
povsrishmsnt  u|  I^mss  who  bad  givsu 
AHd  llvas  far  iltsir  eourtry    •M|»piir(«( 
UfKW'v  Milt 

H««  AwvfiMH  Ugit^ii  w**}  only 
N^  HaHrishM  »hs  hsIwi^H  «4  vsisiaot 
■H«li  W^Ms  ii«i(»y  «#>««i4  )*n>is«>*i»m  s^i 
l|  mtliia  «M  If*  HHi  sbis  iM  «tHHtv  K 
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Ty\*  01  hilt  i«l  f\$h\*  it^w^k  rsv>«Hi4w  I  tM 
NAAlSMINItHl    AMi    tVtMimiAUMM    Ma*  •    xt 

WHiii  wif  ■  vMiHMi  11  Ml  immmk  \H\m 

Ml 

RsisMiahmfnl  «(  Ih*  tsi^Hib*'  A4Htlitlt 
iMibHI  liseK  was  •  t^sgliMi  itt-niM**! 

Thsa*  *»•  a  tew  ot  the  hundred*  ol 
ytas  n«t  whltth  the  Amertran  Legion  haslMtt* 
UotMNl  Slid  woo  cuitfrasslunal  scttott  liark 
UkSM  «•!(.  Bach  has  aontrtbutsd  mate  ialiy 
1(8  th*  welfare  not  of  veterMts  alvMte  b  it  of 
the  entire  American  dtlaenry  who  cherish 
|U*Uc«  and  fair  play. 

U  ibla  gaoaratloo  of  Americans  bs 
fat,  a*  Uaeoln  believed,  in  govemsMiit  by 
Mid  for.  as  ««11  ss  of  the  people,  if  the  vin- 
dlpli  of  parsonsl  parUc^iation  In  that  gov- 
asnaMnt  still  prevails,  then  the  Asm  rican 
Lsgloa  Isgialatlv*  stafi  aarves  ths  ijuhllc 
interest. 


A4iNu  •£  (Ut.  Jamt  H.  Dili,  of 

PcaBiylTgaA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON  | 

or  PIMItSTLVAllIA 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  RfPRESENTATiyES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1947     ' 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  of 
Gov.  James  H.  Duff  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers'  Association.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa..  Tuesday.  Febniary  25. 
1847: 

My  friends  and  fellow  Pennsylvanlsns.  on 
Wsshlngton's  Blrthdsy.  at  Princeton,  for  the 
second  time  In  less  than  a  month.  Secretary 
of  State  IfarcbsII  found  It  expedient  to 
forcibly  remind  the  American  people  that 
the  world  Is  In  a  penlo\w  situation — a  situ- 
ation dnngerous  to  our  national  welfare.  Mot 
one  of  us  would  believe  for  an  Instant  that 
a  sound,  able,  far-seeing  man  like  General 
Marshall  would  make  pronotincements  of 
such  character  unless  be  felt  that  a  vital 
awakening  notice  to  the  American  people 
was  imperative.  His  repeated  references  to 
the  "long-time  dangers  to  the  Nation's  se- 
curity."  and  his  assertion  that  "we  are  seri- 
ously fsiHng  In  our  attitude  toward  national 
problems  whose  ujlutlon  will  largely  deter- 
mine our  future."  logically  and  inevitably 
point  to  the  necessity  of  reexamining  as  well 
oar  sttitudes  on  vital  problems  of  the  home 
front.  IXirlng  the  war  we  learned,  by  re- 
peated experiences,  thst  in  this  new  world 
of  rapid  sccess  and  communication  the  do- 
mestic front  and  the  foreign  front  were  more 
often  tt\an  not  Inextricably  interwoven. 

Manifestly,  therefor*,  we  cannot  make  the 
same  mlstske  on  the  home  front  after  World 
War  n  that  we  did  after  World  War  I  wlth> 
out  unpredictable  consequence*. 

You  «U)  recsll  aftar  World  War  I  that 
Prssident  Harding  became  famous  for  a  nsw 
word,  th*  word  "normalcy  "  He  rspeatsdly 
r*tsrr*d  lo  th*  llm*  "when  everything  |«t« 
l^loi)  y^f^  It)  normalry  "  frnm  the  recurd  wa  now 
hnttw  that  everything  nevei  did  «*t  bgok  Ui 
nurmalry  Tilt  prKbabitiUes  are  ihst  w«  will 
not  1*1  itatH  It  Mrwialvy  in  t.ur  timf ,  lifMUM 
(hsra  la  a«  MflN  lii  »  Nvuiuiumary  farlod, 
and.  witfllMV  «f  raslias  ii  or  n»t  >k*  »?• 
k(*llnu*iv  m  K  rsv«tlutiiMi«ry  \mui\ 

Im  «MiM«uiutf  Mill  tiiiiiM  »<«iiiii>ii  rt«(«i«n' 
•iMiiiiie'i  iM  M|»*'**^)ii><ii'*  l>'t  torvlH  III 
lltM  IHNIIMMMII^  »l4«it«in||i  Wfiltt  W  il  W*ll 
Nf  HI  llH  HI  t^  tiHi  sraaiu  )«««iurllNI  hvw* 
Um  mm  Hits  \^*\  iiui  u  «  HivjiuibMiry 

»^H      M9f«Msi  II  WM  mil  MHI  lll«iMII«A 

til     i  AMM    I  k.  ^  k    aa^Ma.xA   d    siAtsj    i««*atAHA    am^'a    laAaH 


IH  \^n  iH«i  •UFUK  n  n««  Nimtni  mv%  M« 
ItaVNi  in  Hit  wuiM  thai  Iim  m«>«-*  (llHiti> 
ilgiHiyi  iMMIt  MMl  »»HViN  Ih*  llMMt 
Ml  »l«WillMlhA«  My  uthsi  »y*ni  Ul  Mt 
lang  Mi^Ns  at  lilHdry  sImm  Ui*  «lMa  dl  lh» 
MlMta  Aga* 

In  th*  tiglil  <at  otir  uaUoiial  MM'iahAt, 
therefoi*.  th*  disturb  iig  altuatloit  to  Us 
should  not  b*  thst  tber*  Is  ravnluUoit  and 
Chang*  In  th*  world.  Th*  sobering  and  ac- 
tivatlag  thotigtats  snd  Inquiries  shoald  bs 
that  Wf  stand  alone,  why  w*  *tsnd  alon*; 
and  whethsr  w*  csn  contlnus  to  stsnd  alons 
la  a  w»rld  constantly  narrowing  abaut  tu 
and  he<lglng  xu  In. 

Of  ali  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  we 
srs  alone  in  believing  that  the  kind  of  gov- 
srnmen:  esUblUhed  here  In  1770  and  the 
free-enterprise  system  and  American  way  of 


Ilf*  that  hav*  been  fostered  and  d*v*lop«d 
bar*  under  thst  Oov*rnm*Rt  are  the  bast. 

However,  the  fact  that,  of  tha  grtat  na- 
ttona  of  the  world,  we  are  now  alone  in  our 
way  of  life,  should  certainly  convince  sven 
the  most  skeptical  among  us  that  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  to  in  a  fierce  batUe  for  stir- 
vlval.  Let  us  not  realize  too  lata  the  real 
character  of  this  me-snd-death  struggle, 
otherwise  ws  may  arouse  otiraelves  to  th* 
seriousnem  of  the  slttisUon  when  the  Issue 
has  slready  been  determined. 

The  aim  of  the  aociety  vlsloned  by  our 
American  Constitution  and  BUI  of  Rlghu 
was  a  society  where  the  chief  end  r  nd  em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  and  the  dignity  of  tne  individual 
man. 

The  political  philosophy  to  which  such  a 
large  part  of  fiie  world  has  now  succtimbed 
is  the  very  oppoeite  of  our  own.  It  is  the 
phlicsophy  of  Karl  Marx,  which  emphasises 
the  satisfsction  of  material  wants  of  the  In- 
dividual and  the  physical  and  economic  se- 
ctirlty  of  the  individual,  rather  than  the 
freedom  of  the  individual,  as  the  aim  of  its 
society. 

Yet  under  oiu  form  of  government  and 
our  American  way  of  life  the  average  man. 
In  addition  to  the  blessings  of  liberty,  hss 
enjoyed  more  material  advantages  and  has 
had  a  better  condition  of  well-being  and  eco- 
nomic security  In  the  United  States  than  the 
average  man  an3rwhere  under  any  form  of 
government  In  the  whole  history  (tf  civili- 
sation. 

Nevertheless  It  must  now  be  clear  to  all 
of  us  that  If  we  are  to  evaluate  our  future 
on  the  basis  of  sober  Judgment,  whatever 
our  own  appraisal  of  our  American  way  of 
life,  we  can  no  longer  assume  thst  it  Is  safe 
or  thst  It  sunds  unchallenged  In  the  world 
of  today. 

In  determining  our  future  course  we  should 
analyse  both  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
government  and  of  the  way  of  life  that  have 
mads  America  the  best  plac*  In  th*  world. 
Za  evaluating  our  chanoas  for  survival  w* 
must  not  forget  tbst  the  govsrnmcnt  ss< 
ubllshsd  h*r*  lu  America  lu  1770  was  esub< 
llshed  on  th*  basis  of  a  rural  and  agrarian 
scoQomy,  whtl*  th*  vast  and  complex  prob- 
lemi  o(  totay  arlM  out  o(  an  foeaomy  that 
has  baeome  In  tba  auUn  koth  urban  and 
Inductrlal  Then  w*  had  a  small  population 
of  only  a  few  million  along  th*  •aat*Tn  $•*• 
btiard  Tnday  we  have  spread  out  over  a 
vast  eonilneni  and  hav*  mulitplled  t«  s  great 
paupi*  of  more  than  i«uoou,OQO 

Ollg  i>f  Ihe  distlitguishint  feature*  of  our 
CNwiimaeni,  Irnowii  ib*  wuiui  i>v*r  a*  (he 
AMMmmi  lyp  t»f  luvsrntueni,  wa*  tlie  Ml*y 
\4  mpnmlaliuy  hI  me  litesl  level  In  nlltar 
«aMl«<  a^'varnnisnl  by  Ntime  rni«.  |r  iuoIi 
gwvefntnem  uie  hmmAi  gni  «MHy  al  »U 
VHe  «ble  men  in  •mt  MMMMNy  M4  Ml* 
varnme  Miniee  »nt4  (xtMmniiWMltlia  mi*  kvriIi 
«Me  H*  m*  )ia«<^ls  Ii«sl»«i4  Ml  Hisielv  M«»  lew 
•I  il«s  i«)i  III  A  va4iliali#M  Mtiveinmenl. 

Ill*  omHv  ilelerHilnalnin  in  AnieHva  nl 
NlNbllsliint  ie«ii««nalbiliiy  in  t«*vnhiiten(  «| 
iha  luMl  level  hae  Imhui  a»IIih«*«i  it<  siii^rily 
ttttlU  fMMlk>t«r*.  iUl  III-  \hP  stMl  ttt> 
MfveeloA  thtrt  hae  b«en  n  nnineable  antt 
ai»t\irbin|  rliahse,  a  (enilenry  iu  b*  more 
itpaoieul  upon  Ui*  rentml  Rnvernnieni  tu 
te  mUlfl  far  the  Incnl  rommiinitlM.  tu  all 
the  varioui  eapltati  of  the  Itatae  attd  oom* 
monweaitht.  as  well  as  at  the  Ptdsral  Oai^tat 
at  Washington,  various  groups  kMp  com- 
ing to  the  Central  Oovernment  to  request 
aid  from  the  Central  Oovemmcnt  to  make 
the  local  government  work;  eaperlally  that 
there  may  be  funds  provided  by  the  Central 
Oovemment  In  order  to  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  taxation  In  the  local  distrlcu  for  cer- 
tain essential  local  ftmctlons.  It  is  clear 
thst  If  local  levels  of  government  Insist  on 
coming   to   the  Central   Oovemment   every 
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time  they  need  additional  funde  It  la  only 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  C*ntnl  Oov- 
•rnm*nt.  In  furnlahlng  thoae  fund*,  will  In- 
sist upon  s  constantly  widsr  and  larger 
meastire  of  control  of  the  local  situation. 

Thto  process  In  effect  channeki  everything 
to  the  top.  thereby  making  it  easier.  If  ths 
time  should  come,  for  the  central  govern- 
ment to  make  a  set-up  controlling  the  whole 
situs tion.  both  st  the  state  and  local  levels. 
That  to  the  exact  antitbesto  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  tendency  and  policy  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  Americar.  way  of  life  at  a  time 
when  it  to  challenged  everywhere  In  the 
world. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  ftmctlons  that 
of  necessity  ought  to  be  performed  by  the 
central  government.  But  In  the  various 
crises  affecting  local  communities  those 
problems  ought  to  be  solved  in  the  greatest 
degree  possible  on  the  basis  of  local  commu- 
nity action,  and  by  local  levels  of  government 
rather  than  by  developing  and  strengthen- 
ing the  central  authority  in  government. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  would  be 
done  differently  If  all  the  people  in  the  local 
community  knew  about  them.  When  serv- 
ices sre  performed  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, the  local  community  knows  nothing 
of  the  details,  method  of  their  accomplish- 
ment, or  their  cost. 

In  this  period  of  challenge  and  threat,  I 
feel  that  it  will  also  be  generally  accepted 
that  we  cannot  continue  in  America  to  main- 
tain our  historic  attitude  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  o\ir  national  defense.  We 
have  been  fortunate  that  we  have  never  lost 
a  war.  In  the  past  we  have  t>een  impressed 
by  the  ability  and  the  Iron  might  of  the 
average  citizen  to  rise  in  srms  whenever 
danger  threatened  and  repel  any  character 
of  invasion.  That  attitude  was  in  part  Jtu- 
tlfled  by  the  fact  thst  we  were  bounded  by 
two  oceans  and  by  two  friendly  and  non> 
military  neighbors  on  our  other  borders. 

But  in  this  age  of  atomic  energy,  when  one 
bomb  may  destroy  a  city,  our  future  policy 
mtist  bs  based  on  a  long  period  of  prepara- 
tion. Nor  can  we  longer  rely  upon  a  great 
buffer  nation  to  rise  between  u*  and  our  ene- 
my before  we  are  put  to  the  teat.  In  World 
War  I  we  had  the  French.  Thereafter  the 
French  nation  had  so  deteriorated,  a*  th* 
result  of  the  tremendous  impact  of  that 
•truffle,  that  It  was  aoarceiy  an  obataole  in 
tiM  path  of  Qermany  in  the  last  war.  In 
elhar  iporda  they  were  e«hHU«ted  because 
they  hud  been  the  buffer  In  Wurld  Wfir  I. 

In  Wuiiu  Whi'  II  InHUnd  (ytoupM  the 

Knelllan  thai  rrHiiPe  dirt  In  Wurld  Wur  1. 
niUnM  WM  III*  hulfef  agHina^  the  Mnsinviihl 
\\\  the  |K«(  war  Miitll  the  ie«i  nl  the  w«<rlil 
HMuaert  llaeu  \»  U\$  Ui>»  lliNl  W  W«i  ItllM 
•uniMl*  Ml  well  M  InilNiirt'a 

NnNUn»l'«*M»'>i >"•>"'  '-' ••«mewh«l  itnit 

llAi'  iM  ihHi  M.  I Wh(|»i  Wur  It 

lhi>v  »«hnM«i)*il  ilipit  It'     I  >  tiiy 

Ih  Ull  ItemilUluUl  iSVlUlvU  i.t;v!   >  IN 

M  Ml  IWUIftf, 
In  ¥ltw  M  Ihi  thram  nt  thi  irpmpiuiiAii 

SMIUflltii  Ihnt  In  nnw  Using  fealmsH  in 
VMIN,  AmtflfH  must  ni't^eiit  ihe  iMiNllsnge 
tif  the  new  event*  In  the  wnHd  Wr  must 
ampi  the  further  rhnllenge  ot  the  tdeotogi* 
Ml  Mnte«t  between  thoee  who  believe  in  ••• 
ourtty  and  those  who  believe  in  liberty,  We 
mtlet  arouse  ovirselve*  to  the  sobering  fact 
that  irrenpectiv*  of  what  our  determination 
may  be,  irrespective  of  what  our  potential 
production  may  be,  it  will  not  be  our  poten- 
tial production  but  otir  actual  production 
that  will  determine  our  ability  to  stand  up 
and  stirvlve  in  the  event  of  a  ftirther  world- 
wide struggle. 

It  to  clear,  therefore,  that  It  Is  imperative 
for  us  to  reorient  our  thinking:  to  bring 
ourselves  to  the  realization  that  if  In  Amer- 
ica we  are  to  be  strong,  if  we  are  to  be  free 
and  independent,  if  we  are  to  do  and  stand 
for  the  things  that  we  have  done  and  stood 


for  in  th*  past,  w*  must  retain  and  main- 
tain otir  power  of  production. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  that  production  on 
a  acale  necessary  to  preserve  our  way  of  life 
from  dsnger.  it  can  only  be  maintained  on 
an  entirely  different  basto  and  on  an  entirely 
diflarsnt  understanding  between  labor  and 
management  than  what  has  obtained  in  the 
immediate  past.  There  have  been  times  in 
America  when  management  has  engineered 
the  making  of  laws  and  made  an  economic 
set-up  decidedly  unfavorable  to  labor.  And 
there  have  been  times  when  s  like  situation 
has  been  made  effective  at  the  instance  of 
labor.  But  the  time  has  come  In  the  dan- 
gerous situation  in  which  we  find  otirselves 
when  the  various  segments  of  management 
and  labor  cannot  continuously  be  at  odds. 
In  the  existing  crisis  management,  labor,  and 
other  parties  In  the  community  must  Join 
and  play  on  the  same  team  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  American  way  of  life.  They  must 
join  together  with  all  the  other  good  forces 
in  the  community  in  accepting  the  challenge 
and  In  doing  the  things  that  only  a  tmlted 
America  can  do  in  order  to  preserve  our 
position. 

Management  and  labor  relations  must  not 
be  a  one-way  street  for  either  management 
<»  labor.  The  time  ha*  come  when  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  demands  that  we  must 
have  two-way  traffic  on  a  two-way  street. 

The  mandate  of  the  people  at  the  last  elec- 
tion was  to  take  the  kinks  out  of  the  ma- 
chinery that  interfered  with  the  normal 
operation  of  the  American  way  of  life.  That 
means  mutual  give  and  take,  forbearance, 
and  cooperation  between  all  forces  in  order 
to  make  the  vitally  necessary  readjustment 
from  war  to  (Mace  that  has  been  so  unsatto- 
factorlly  delayed  In  thto,  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  our  htotory. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  feel  the  time  hss 
come  when  we  must  accept  the  responsibility 
of  making  some  all-important  determina- 
tion*. We  must  decide  whether  or  not  we 
will  build  ourselves  up  to  our  maximum 
strength  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  more  im- 
portant than  ever  in  our  history  that  we  be 
strong;  or  whether  w*  are  willing  to  go  into 
thU  battle  of  lurvtval  handicapped  by  the 
restrictiv*  Influence*  of  thos*  thing*  that 
hav*  developed  in  our  national  life  that  ar* 
not  for  the  common  benefit  and  that  are 
urgently  demanding  correction. 

Therefore,  It  la  up  to  u«  who  slneerely 
believe  In  the  Amerloan  way  of  life,  who 
vlaiun  m  It  the  hope  gnd  hnven  nf  manklnil 
fur  the  future,  to  rafHRnilne  our  WMy  ut  life 
In  all  lie  (UIMUOM  MM  (HWlbUlM  to  lh« 
enrt  ihai  w»  may  aowMt  MMl  Dtrntnilt  Uiun 
mm  Uia»  nr*  ih  rnH  i«I  ftrrffUoH  in« 
«4ti^rnailun, 

We  inuKi  to*  wilUiii  to  man*  iVi(>li  aMrtMaai 
Af  ttut  UtioteaU  H*9UI«lMr|>  itr  nMisiWIae  m 
Mh>  i^enmiely  ne^eaMry  Vn  Imp  mMile  m  \\\% 
nuhlii*  IHieiiMi  We  niual  rin  Ihi*  iua^  m 
tHMly,  uhtflttihiy  «tt«  wUiumiy  m  Hi«(  thHN 
m  «M  MHMi  Iwiii  It  Ml  Mimiry  m  uhin 
nr  itNttnnii)  9ri«u,  whs  wtrt  wtlltiii  lu  givt 
Nhrt  hai^nitt  nit  ihey  had. 

rinally  in  Ihe  deierminnHnn  nt  all  the 
■oflal  and  efonomir  nhases  nt  what  we  will 
be  required  to  do  at  Harriaburit,  and  at  the 
vsriou*  other  capitals  ot  the  Itatae.  and  at 
Waahington.  we  muet  have  a  1«M  polltteal 
and  a  more  American  attitude  with  reference 
to  the  solution  of  these  problems.  If  we  are 
to  be  able  to  come  to  the  right  conclusion  In 
a  struggle  that  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most 
importsnt  struggle,  l>oth  domestically  and  on 
foreign  fields,  that  th*  American  people  have 
ever  l>een  obliged  to  undertake. 

If  we  approach  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems, not  in  the  attitude  of  partisans,  but  as 
Americans,  and  If  we  approach  them  patri- 
otically and  unselfishly,  and  only  if  we  do, 
can  we  give,  with  assurance,  an  answer  to  the 
dtottirblng  question:  What  of  tomorrow  In 
America? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  L  REEVES,  JR. 

or  MISSOtTSI 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSXNTATIVSS 
Thursday,  March  €   1947 

Mr.  REEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent survey  and  report  of  Herbert  Hoover 
upon  conditiotis  in  Germany,  made  at 
the  request  of  the  President,  presents  a 
sharp  challenge  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  our 
stature  will  be  measured  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  decisiveness  with  which  we  ap- 
proach this  critical  international  prob- 
lem. 

The  most  penetrating  and  constructive 
analysis  of  the  situation  which  I  have 
read  is  contained  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  on 
February  28.  I  include  it  In  my  remarks 
at  this  point  and  commend  It  to  the 
thoughtful  reading  of  all  Members  of 
the  House: 

A   PLAN    roa    SCir-HZLP   IN    GEBMANT 

Herbert  Hoover's  report  to  President  Tru- 
man on  hto  recent  mission  to  Germsny  has 
presented  the  plight  of  the  Oermsn  people 
with  photographic  clearness.  It  ha*  alao 
brought  sharply  home  to  thto  country's  tax- 
payers the  expensive  futUlty  of  the  present 
policy  of  doling  out  Inadequate  food  sup- 
plies to  the  suffering  populations  of  the 
British  and  American  eonss.  And  It  has 
offered  a  constructive  plan  for  eventually 
making  these  two  areas  something  other 
than  a  permanent  slum  giudglngly  sup- 
ported by  the  occupying  powere. 

The  former  President's  repwt  covers  food 
and  agriculture  conditions  in  both  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  aones  since  they  srs  now 
being  administered  as  an  economic  unit.  A 
total  of  4i,e8ft,00O  peraona  are  listed  as  living 
in  these  two  occupied  Beetlons  Only  about 
un*-fourth  of  them,  comprising  farm  famU 
Ilea,  children  under  fl  yearii  old,  and  a  relatlva* 
ly  amall  group  of  ohild-bearing  women,  wert 
found  tu  be  letitng  enoutfh  nourishment. 
The  othera  either  are  undeinourUhed  and  In 
poor  health  or  art  nt  the  fringe*  nr  atarvg* 

Thua  IHg  Jntol  ItiVI  \»  amuin  human  life 
mid  hMltll  HI  Qwaim  la  ounktaeiattly  ainirt 


nf  iMliid  flNfllva  And  yei  Mi  Hi*«tver  eatt* 
mniN  tn*  VliUM  HUiek  «>Mninlnuiun  in  ihU 
iflltt  MHHijI  at  IIVI  iHin.oiH)  \^\  uie  Aril  I 

iiMMM  i«  M)^»>-tM  \\\\*  nw  m  wmHf 
turn  ibinu  lite  way  Ht  aiill  lai|i«>i  harvHla 
iiem  yHf  It  ahiiimenve  ni  «e«>H  and  terlllllH 
atn  iMNMtd.  He  let^Mminentia  ihai  i  laritr 
UMIMI  ft  thi  e«Umaled  |M«.ieeMII  to  M 
mn^  ^f  ^hg  United  iintee  ttir  Oartngnyi 
auatehahee  In  the  194t  48  Ha^al  year  be  ear* 
marlMd  fdr  iMWinit  tMiintttiMi  and  other  etopa, 
Over  a  period  »r  y^ms  gienier  emphasii  on 
rebuilding  derman  agriculture  would  be  al> 
moat  certain  to  yield  large  aaving*  to  thia 
country. 

Mr.  Hoover  alao  recommend*  that  Bhipping 
costs  be  cut  down  by  permitting  German 
crew*  to  operate  some  of  the  American-  and 
Brlttoh -owned  ships  now  carrying  food  snd 
other  supplies  to  Germany.  He  also  favors 
using  the  fish  surpluses  of  Scandinavian 
countries  and  making  boats  available  to  Ger- 
mans so  they  can  resume  fishing  for  them- 
selves. Probably  the  most  Important  recom- 
mendation by  Mr.  Hoover  along  thto  line  to 
that  maximum  tise  be  made  of  Germany'* 
potential  capacity  for  mantifacturlng  export 
goods. 
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Appllmtlnw  of  the 
■oovar  vould  m—n  monng  awfty 
kttltud*    tlwt    to    prevant    futorv 

■ggrcMton  It  te  ecsenUal  that   tbc 
•eofMOiy  be  left  in  ruins.    It  woultl 
bc^plig  tiM  loraMV  en«my  state  to 
iBf  for  part  of  Its  keep.     And.  a< 
the  Hoover  viewpoint.  It  might  ena 
many  aoOM  day  to  repay   the 
being  spent  by  Axncrlcans  aikd  Um 
keep  Oerman  eltiaens  alive. 
liaa  Hoover  pkaa  la  a  design  for 
ot  at  least  two  German 
to  work  and   th«   staUity 

Putting  it  Into  eCect 
without  impairing  the  ala 
Allied  Ifstlons  to  prevent   for  sll 
revlvsl   of   military   power   and   wsr 
spirit  In  Germany.     It  should 
prospects  for  lasting  peace  instead 
cnlng  them.     For  starvation  and 
ness   are    barren   grounds   for 
of  world  peace. 
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EXTI348ION  OP  R£MAR9S 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERltSON 

or   NOBTR   OAJCOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESSNTA  [TVES 
ThuTsdap.  March  i.  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
particularly  wish  to  address  myiell  to- 
&»j  to  the  Republican  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  to  remlr  d  them 
of  the  responsibiMty  that  rests  up  >n  their 
shoulders  resulting  from  the  last  <  lection. 
The  people  of  the  United  Stales  I  ave  re- 
turned us  to  power  to  do  a  job.  T  7i  must 
not  fail  them.  Otherwise,  we  car  not  ex- 
pect to  remain  permanently  in  control 
of  the  Congress. 

Perhaps  not  in  many  years  hi  ve  men 
of  good  repute  been  inclined  to  s  peak  so 
forthrlghUy  as  they  are  doing  txlay  on 
some  of  the  questloas  that  now  (  onfront 
tills  Congress.  Particularly  is  tlat  true 
on  the  question  of  labor  legisla  ion,  on 
the  question  of  destruction  of  f  re  >  enter 
prise  by  monopolies,  and  on  the  impor- 
tant question  of  balancing  the  bu(  get  and 
cutting  the  national  expense. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I 
herewith  a  letter  forthrightly  wittlen  by 
one  of  the  distinguished  attorn  ys.  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Oehlert.  of  the  fltrm  of  NlUes, 
Oehlert  *  NiUes.  Pargo.  N.  Dak 

Psaco,  N.  XUs..  Pet^ruary  ?1 
Hon.  CiuBUS  R.  RoannaoM. 
Bouse  of  Itepresentative*. 

Wtulitnffton,  p.  C. 

DBAa  CoaMBHaacAM  Raaaaxsoiv;  I 
opportuuttj  to  address  ou  on  the 
tlOB  of  what  I  call  modem  despttlsm  In 
America.  I  refer  to  the  task  of  en  anclpat- 
Ing  the  workers  from  the  Involuntj  ry  servl 
tude  of  the  closed-shop  contract  an<  I  the  co- 
ercion of  mass  picketing.  The  Re;  ubilcans 
are  In  control  of  both  Houses  of  :'ongreflE. 
and  I  think  you  fellows  in  Congr  as  must 
realize  that  the  main  reason  you  hive  such 
maiorlty  control  Is  because  of  the  exoesees 
and  abuaea  of  labor-union  leader  hip.  In 
other  words,  the  Bepublicans  were  returned 
to  authority  in  Oongress  prlmarllj  becaose 
the  American  people  were  fed  up  nth  tbc 
abuses  of  labor-union  leadership.  I  have 
great  fanh  hi  the  ortttnary  working  .  imertcan 
and  the  members  of  unions,  but.  i  rankly.  I 
have  little,  If  any.  faith  in  most  of  khe  lead- 
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ership  of  labor  unions.  The  recent  spectacle 
surrounding  the  coal  strike,  as  well  as  the 
spectacle  surrounding  the  railroad  strike 
should  make  It  appareat  to  all  Americans 
that  labor-union  leadership  has  assumed  the 
same  dictatorial  method*  and  monopolistic 
practices  as  were  eiigaged  In  by  Hitler  and 
Uussolinl.  and  probably  Stalin. 

There  Is  for  the  moment  a  sort  of  labor  truce 
In  America.  There  Ls  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  labcK^-unlon  leaders  are  withholding 
strikes  until  they  can  slae  up  the  amoimt  of 
cotuage  there  Is  In  the  Republican  Party  In 
Congress.  You  may  have  seen  what  our 
own  North  Dakota  Legislature  Is  doing  on 
thesa  labor-union  leader  abuses.  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  you  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress should  take  hold  of  this  situation  and 
write  a  good,  fair,  and  reasonable  piece  ot 
legislation  which  will  correct  the  abxises  In 
the  labor -union  movement.  In  that  connec- 
tion we  respectfully  urge  you  to  rccd  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  151  and  H.  R.  100  pres- 
enUy  before  our  Worth  DrJ:ota  Legislature. 
Both  of  these  bills  have  already  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  and  are  presently 
under  consideration  by  the  senate,  where  all 
of  us  expect  the  same  to  pass. 

The  American  people  face  a  business  re- 
cession unless  prices  and  wages  can  be  ad- 
justed. I  am  not  against  the  labor-union 
movement  and  the  right  of  the  workers  to 
strike  and  picket  where  they  have  an  em- 
ployer that  Is  luireasonable  and  la  not  fair 
to  them.  The  trouble  Is  that  today  labor- 
union  ieadersiaip  has  become  more  despotic 
and  loonopolistlc  than  the  abuses  of  man- 
agement ever  were,  and  It  Is  time  that  the 
Republicans  in  Coi^ess  take  the  mandate 
that  was  handed  to  them  by  the  people  in 
the  last  fall  election  and  do  something  about 
it.  If  you  don't,  then  I  submit  that  you  are 
not  fulfilling  the  duty  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Americans  expected  of  the 
majority  of  Republicans  In  Congress.  Unlesa 
there  U  some  stability  In  the  labor  situation, 
which  many  of  the  proposed  laws  are  de- 
signed to  bring  about  through  removal  of 
Impediments  to  production  and  abuses  at 
the  power  of  labor-union  leadership,  the  eco- 
nomic situation  will  grow  worse  Instead  of 
better.  So  long  as  mob  rule  prevails  In  labor 
(Oapntes  there  can  be  no  real  plan  by  man- 
agconent,  and  the  free-enterprise  system  be- 
comes a  mockery,  for  what  we  have  then  Is 
a  dictatorship  by  labor-union  leadership  who 
regard  themselves  as  sbcve  the  law.  Con- 
gress must  meet  this  challenge  or  the  Amer- 
ican people  win  put  other  men  In  Congress 
who  will  meet  the  challenge.  This  Is  still 
America,  where  the  right  of  the  indindMSl 
Is  )»'ot«cted  frcm  the  Interests  of  any  selfish 
we:  1 -organized  minority. 

I  trust  that  vou  will  accept  the  above  com- 
ments In  the  spirit  In  which  they  are  written, 
as  I  thought  perhsps  you  would  like  to  know 
what  K>me  of  us  fellows  in  North  Dakota  are 
thinking.  Tou  well  know  that  I  am  not  a 
politician,  but  I  am  intensely  Amarlcan  and 

I  win  apeak  my  views  to  the  best  o<  my 
ability  whenever  I  think  something  ulterior 

la    striking    at    the    heart    of    our    bsloved 
America.  i 

Tours  very  sincerely.  I 

lawn  H.  bsHUBT. 
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Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 


oao,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  Yori^ 
World -Telegram  on  Saturday.  March  1. 
1947: 

SCOMOaCT  BXCIXS  AT  HOMX 

Representative  J.  Harst  McGregor,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  suggests  that  this  is  no 
tine  for  the  Government  to  spend  money 
on  new  poet  offices  and  other  Federal  building 
protects  thst  arent  In  the  emergency  class. 

He's  right  about  that. 

Building  costs  are  high.  Building  material 
and  labor  are  scarce,  and  badly  needed  for 
housing  And  the  Republican  Party,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  has  promised  to  reduce 
Federal  spending. 

lir.  McGazooa.  as  chairman  of  the  H:use 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  says  he's  going  to  call  for  a  list 
of  proposed  projects  and  attempt  to  post- 
pone those  that  ticaat  qualify  as  emergency. 

Tou  couldn't  find  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, in  either  party,  willing  to  stand  up 
and  defend  the  proposition  that  all  projected 
Federal  building  shculd  go  forward  right 
now.  But  there  will  be  plenty  to  contend 
that  exceptions  should  be  made  for  projects 
In  their  particular  districts  or  States. 

We  hope,  however,  that  Mr.  McGregor  wlU 
pu'.  up  a  valiant  fight.  It  will  be  enlighten- 
ing to  see  hew  many  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  shcut  for  Government  econo- 
my are  willing  to  practice  it  on  their  home 
grounds. 
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Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  reciprocal-trade  treaties  have  pro- 
duced nothing  but  a  lowering  of  tai'ifls, 
thereby  permitting  the  free  flow  ot 
cheaply  made  foreign  goods  to  this  coun- 
try. This  Is  in  direct  competition  with 
the  American  workman  and  would  tend 
to  lower  his  standard  of  living.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  products  made  by  low-cost 
foreign  labor  we  are  now  confronted  with 
the  importation  of  fish  from  foreign 
countries.  The  cost  of  labor  is  so  low 
that  the  American  flsherman  could  not 
live  on  the  wages  paid  for  the  production 
of  foreign  fish  which  are  coming  into  the 
United  States.  The  tariff  Is  so  low  and 
under  existing  treaties  Is  not  raised  high 
enough  to  protect  American  workers  who 
are  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry. 

I  am  including  a  statement  covering 
the  matter  of  fish  tariffs  in  which  it  says: 

The  urgent  need  for  adequate  tariff  pro- 
tection against  the  growing  Infhix  of  foreign 
fish  importations  was  conclusively  shown  k>y 
the  fishing  Industry  at  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington on  January  28-30  before  the  Commit- 
tee for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Over  150  industry  spokesmen  and  labor- 
union  oOclals,  representing  fishermen,  boat 
ownara.  prori—nri  and  packers  on  the  At- 
lantic. Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts,  testified  at 
the  hearings,  which  were  reported  to  have 
had  the  largest  attendance  of  any  Industry 
appearing  before  the  committee.  Also  pres- 
ent were  numerous  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  went  on  record  In  favor  of  more 
effective  import  regulations. 

The  hearing  was  called  In  connection  with 
the  forthcoming  reciprocal  trade -agreement 
negotiations  with  18  foreign  countries.  In- 
cluding   Canada.   Norway,    and    the    United 
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Kingdom.  The  Reciprocity  Committee  In- 
cludes representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
State,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce.  War, 
Navy,  and  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Under 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  reduce  or  Increase  tariffs  by 
50  percent  during  trade  negotiations. 

The  delegation  from  New  England,  which 
section  already  Is  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
growing  Imports  of  frozen  fillets,  voiced  its 
opposition  to  any  reduction  In  present  tariff 
rates  and  requested  a  substantial  Increase. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  even  increasing  the 
rate  by  the  allowable  50  percent  would  not 
offset  the  difference  in  costs  between  this 
country  and  foreign  producers  of  fillets. 

Southern  crab-meat  canners  urged  contin- 
uation of  the  22  ^ -percent  tariff  on  imported 
crab  meat  to  protect  their  rapidly  growing 
lndusti7.  This  rate,  placed  In  effect  in  1941. 
is  50  percent  over  the  1930  duty.  Because  of 
wartime  restrictions,  crab-meat  canners  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  fully  capitalize 
on  the  technical  knowledge  they  have  gained. 

In  connection  with  crab  meat,  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  find  that  the  U.  S.  Commercial  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  recently  announced 
that  it  will  sell  31.000  cases  of  Japanese  crab 
meat  on  a  sealed -bid  basis.  Fears  have  been 
expressed  that  the  sale  of  this  crab  meat  may 
demoralize  the  domestic  market.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  this  country  sent  a  mission  of 
fishery  experts  to  Japan  to  assist  In  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  fisheries  to  produce  food 
needed  for  consumption  In  Japan.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Japan's  production  is  estimated 
even  now  to  be  less  than  one- half  prewar, 
Japan  Is  exporting  crab  meat  to  this  country 

Maine  sardine  canners  asked  that  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  sardines  be  continued,  stating 
that  any  reduction  would  mean  the  loss  of 
their  business  to  Canada  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Canadian  wage  scale  Is  only  60  per- 
cent of  that  In  Maine. 

Total  Imports  of  ground  fish  fillets  (cod. 
hake,  haddock,  cusk.  pollock,  and  rosefisb) 
from  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  Iceland, 
have  grown  from  9.426.000  pounds  in  1939  to 
an  estimated  53.000.000  pounds  in  1946.     In 

1938,  the  imports  were  equivalent  to  about 
10  percrat  of  the  New  England  ground  fish 
fUiet  output,  but  by  1945  they  had  climbed 
to  32  percent  of  New  England's  ground  fish 
fillet  production.  New  England  produces  43 
percent  of  this  country's  production  of  fish 
sold  fresh  or  frozen,  and  practically  all  of 
the  cod.  hake,  haddock,  poUock.  cusk.  and 
roseflsh. 

Cold-storage  holdings  of  froaen  fishery 
prodticts  In  the  United  States  reached  record 
quantities  during  the  past  year.  On  January 
1,  1947,  they  totaled  152,000.000  pounds  com- 
pared to  a  5-year  average  of  109.000.000.    In 

1939.  the  highest  amount  In  storage  was 
92,000,000  pounds.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
difference  between  the  present  holdings  and 
the  5-year  average  Is  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
194«  ImportatiQns  of  froaen  fillets. 

The  present  duties  on  fresh  and  froaen 
ground  fish  fillets,  which  have  been  In  effect 
since  1939.  are  I'S  cents  per  pound  cm  im- 
ports of  15.000.000  pounds  or  15  percent  of 
the  average  annual  domestic  consumption 
during  the  three  preceding  years,  and  2»2 
cents  per  poiud  on  Imports  over  this 
amount. 

Last  year  approximately  20,000,000  pounds 
of  fillets  were  Imported  from  Canada  under 
the  15  percent  quota,  dutiable  at  l'^  cents 
per  pound,  while  the  balance  of  Imports  to- 
taling approximately  32.000.000  pounds  came 
in  at  the  iVt  cents  per  pound  duty  rate, 
indicating  that  the  present  tariff  duties  are 
no  deterrent  against  increased  imports  of 
frozen  fillets. 

In  1939.  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the 
114  cent  tariff  rate  applying  to  Impwrts  rep- 
resented 24.7  percent  of  the  value  of  ground 
fish  fUlets  f .  o.  b.  country  of  export.  In  1945. 
the  ad  valorem  eqtUvalenta  of  the  l?i^-«en« 


rate  under  the  quota  and  the  2  >^ -cent  rate 
above  the  quota  were  respectively  9.8  percent 
and  12.4  percent  of  the  value.  While  the 
tariff  rate  established  In  the  1939  trade 
agreement  may  have  been  considered  fair 
in  relation  to  the  value  of  ground  fish  fillets 
imported  at  that  time,  certainly  no  such  re- 
lation exists  now,  and  has  not  since  1943. 

In  1939,  the  average  price  paid  fishermen 
for  ground  fish  (cod,  hake,  haddock,  cusk, 
pollock,  rosefish)  in  the  United  States  was 
2.104  cents  per  pound;  In  Canada,  1.188 
cents;  In  Newfoundland.  1.25  cents;  and  in 
Iceland.  0.9257  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  1946  price  paid  for  the  above 
species  of  ground  fish  at  New  England  ports 
was  6.038  cents  per  pound.  In  Canada,  the 
average  1948  price  for  ground  fish,  principally 
cod  and  haddock,  was  3.50  cents  per  pound. 

Using  an  average  price  of  7.25  cents  per 
pound  which  prevailed  for  cod  and  haddock 
in  New  England  during  1946,  and  allowing 
an  average  yield  of  fillets  from  whole  fish 
as  landed  at  40  percent,  In  1946  one  pound 
of  rough  fillets  cost  processors  in  the  United 
States  18.12  cents  and  in  Canada  8.75  cents. 
These  prices  do  not  allow  for  packaging  and 
freezing. 

In  1939,  the  corresponding  costs  to  proc- 
essors were  5.264  cents  in  the  United  States 
and  2.97  cents  In  Canada. 

At  the  1939  cost  of  rough  fillets.  Canadian 
processors  could  pay  the  1.875  cents  duty 
then  applying  and  have  an  initial  advantage 
of  0.419  cent  per  pound,  but  in  1946  this 
spreiui  had  increased  to  7.495  cents. 

Up  to  this  time  the  bulk  of  frozen  fillet 
Imports  has  consisted  of  cod  fillets,  although 
there  is  every  Indication  that  fillets  of  other 
species  will  be  imported  in  Increasing  quan- 
tities. In  1939  the  imports  of  cod  fillets 
were  5,0(X),000  pounds,  and  the  domestic  pro- 
duction was  19.000.000  pounds.  By  1945  the 
Imports  had  increased  to  37,000,000  pounds, 
'  but  domestic  production  In  that  year  was 
only  34.000.000  pounds.  In  terms  of  United 
States  consumption  of  cod  fillets,  the  Im- 
ports actually  supplied  21  percent  In  1939 
and  52  percent  In  1945.  In  the  first  10 
months  of  1946.  the  United  States  produc- 
tion w:;s  10,000,000  pounds,  and  Imports  were 
38.000,000,  or  79  percent  of  United  States  con- 
sumption. 

Through  direct  lend-lease  In  some  cases 
and  through  Indirect  lend-lease  via  Eng- 
land, immense  fishing,  filleting,  and  freez- 
ing industries  have  been  set  up  In  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  and  Iceland.  These  indus- 
tries have  been,  or  are,  in  the  pioceas  of 
being  turned  over  to  private  operators.  With 
the  aid  of  their  local  government  subsidies, 
they  are  beiiig  geared  to  hurdle  all  trade 
barriers.  Their  ability  to  flood  the  American 
market  with  cod  fillets  is  the  outgrowth  of 
wartime  expansion  in  those  fisheries  designed 
to  feed  England. 

Starting  with  negligible  production  be- 
fore the  war,  the  combined  production  of 
Canada.  Newfoundland,  and  Iceland  now  ex- 
ceeds 140.000,000  pounds  of  cod  fillets.  In 
1945  they  sent  37.000,000  pounds  of  cod  fillets 
to  the  United  States  and  92.000,0(X>  pounds 
of  cod  fillets  to  England,  but  now  England 
has  notified  th«n  that  she  will  stop  import- 
ing because  the  British  fishery,  with  gov- 
ernment aid.  Is  building  up  a  fieet  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  provide  England  with  all  of  its 
needs  cf  cod  fillets. 

England's  trawler  fleet  Is  now  25  percent 
larger  than  prewar  and  still  building,  while 
Canada  has  increased  its  fishing  fleets  sub- 
stantially. Iceland  has  30  new  steam  trawlers 
on  order  from  Great  Britain  and  is  building 
about  100  motor  vesaels  from  35  to  85  tons. 

The  government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
opoates  in  the  Prorlnce  37  cold-storage 
plants.  Storage  capacity  ranges  from  80,000 
to  1,000.0(X)  pounds.  Until  1943  tha  govern- 
ment operated  these  plants  as  a  special  serv- 
ice with  no  direct  charge  whatever  to  the 
fishermen  or  the  packers.  Since  then  there 
haa  bean  a  srnaU  freedng  and  storage  charge. 


There  are  62  freezers  and  cold-storage  ware- 
houses In  Iceland,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
over  37.000.000  pounds  and  a  dally  production 
capacity  of  1,387.000  pounds.  Four  new  fil- 
leting and  freezing  planu  began  operating 
this  season,  and  construction  continued  on  a 
government-owned  plant. 

It  Is  expected  that  Narway  wlU  aell 
20.000.000  pounds  of  frozen  filleU  In  the 
United  States  in  1947.  That  country  has  12 
modern  German -built  freezing  and  cold -stor- 
age plants  and  plans  to  construct  3  more. 

Newfoundland  has  17  freezing  and  cold- 
storage  plants  operating.  The  government 
recently  declared  Its  Intention  to  assist  In  the 
further  development  of  the  frozen-fish  Indus- 
try by  an  Investment  of  M.OOO.COO.  la  1919, 
Newfoundland  exported  only  46,000  pounds  of 
fillets  to  this  country,  and  Iceland  only 
12.000  pounds.  By  1945,  these  figures 
Jumped  to  practically  four  million  and  one 
and  one-half  million  resjjectively,  while 
Canadian  exporu  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased 3C0  percent  to  thirty-eight  million. 

Formerly  the  exports  of  these  countries 
consisted  mainly  of  salt  fish,  much  of  which 
was  sold  to  Europe.  Now  these  countries  are 
sending  the  products  of  their  war-developed 
frozen-fish  Industry  to  the  United  States 
where  they  have  the  advantage  of  attractive 
prices  and  an  established  market  for  fillets. 
Meanwhile  European  countries  are  badly  In 
need  of  food. 

Wlta  the  high  living  standards  and  wages 
which  this  country  has  encouraged,  and 
without  the  benefit  of  subsidies,  we  cannot 
compete  with  other  countries  on  an  equi- 
table basis  unless  we  have  tariffs  that  are 
sufficiently  high  to  offset  the  differences  in 
labor  and  production  costs.  The  trtAeaee 
presented  at  the  Washington  hearing  clearly 
demonstrated  the  ineffectiveneaa  of  the  pres- 
ent  tariffs  on  frozen  fish,  and  Indicated  tha 
need  for  giving  greater  protection  to  our 
fishing  Industry. 
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Thursday,  March  S,  1947 

Mr.  McOONOUOH.    Mr.  Speaker.  Los 

Angeles  County  today  has  one  of  the 
most  critical  housing  shortages  in  the 
United  States.  Our  veterans  are  un- 
able to  find  adequate  housing,  and  con- 
struction of  emergency  housing  units 
and  other  housing  facilities  has  failed  to 
bring  more  than  partial  relief. 

The  increased  population  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  has  caused  this  acute  hous- 
ing shortage  as  well  as  other  serious 
problems  including  extreme  traffic  con- 
gestion. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  provides  facts  and  figures  con- 
cerning these  problems  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  and  I  want  to  recommend  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  : 

LOS  AMCELBS  COUNTY  AND  BOW  Tt  OBOWK 

Two  questions  ususUy  puzzle  visitors  to 
Los  Angeles :  First,  why  is  tlic  housing  short- 
age so  acute  here?  and,  second,  what  makes 
the  traffic  congestion  so  fearful?  To  both 
we  now  receive  some  very  plain  and  simple 
answers.  . 

By  Ai»il  1,  the  regional  p'"«"'"g  commis- 
sion reports,  Loa  Angeles  County  wiU  have 
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Mr.  Mcdonough  Mr.  Speater.  by 
AprU  1.  tb«  rectonmi  planning  cttnmis- 
sion  report*.  Los  Angeles  Coun  y  will 
have  a  record  populatton  ot  3,747  M2  or 
almost  a  million  more  people  tti  an  re- 
sided there  in  1940.  While  popjihiUon 
has  Increased  S3  pereent.  places  <  if  resi- 
dence have  increased  less  than  ;  5  per- 
cent Tbe  populattan  is  stlU  inc  casing 
with  no  Indication  that  it  will  b!gin  to 
level  off  in  the  near  future,  const  -uction 
of  dwelttnts  oonftlnties  to  lag.  aid  the 
housing  shortage  remaiac  critical 

As  a  result  of  this  serious  situat  on.  the 
flood-control  problem  tn  Los  j  ingeJes 
County  mtist  recHre  immediate  xmsid- 
eratkm.  In  the  past  floods  have  caused 
serhnis  damage,  dismptinc  traSc  for 
days,  breaklnf  communicadon  111  es.  In- 
ondattttg  bones,  and  causing  Eeedless 
loss  of  life. 

In  some  areas  flood-eontrol  daiAs  have 
been  constructed  ftrinc  a  mea^  ure  of 
protection  to  limited  residentljJ  and 
commercial  areas.  But  presen  flood 
coatrol  is  wholly  Inadetfuate.  aid  in- 
creased population  has  increassd  the 
baaard  to  densely  populated  area: 
'  The  Pederal  flood-control  iKt>g  ram  in 
Los  Angeles  County  should  tie  001  tinned 
to  completion.  Additional  flood  xmtrol 
would  safefuard  vast  resMentla  areas 
as  well  as  industrial  and  commercial 
areas  and  port  and  harbor  fadl  ties  of 
Los  Angeles  which  are  of  natloial  Im 
portance.  Furthermore.  It  woul  I  open 
up  new  areas  for  development  wb  ch  are 
badly  needed  now  for  the  housing  of  vet- 
erans and  their  families. 


I  urge  the  Members  of  tbe  House  to 
appropriate  sufDcient  funds  to  carry  out 
the  Pederal  flood-control  program  and  to 
provide  that  a  Just  and  proportionate 
share  of  such  appropriation  be  allocated 
for  flood-control  improvements  in  Los 
Angeles  County. 

"nie  board  of  supervisors  of  Los  An- 
geles County  hajs  passed  a  resolution  con- 
cerning the  urgent  need  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Federal  flood-control  program 
as  follows: 

la  ra  aood  contrat :  aaaoluttoo  menaorUllaU^ 
Ooncraai  to  appropriate  funda  hcretoCora 
aothorlaad  for  conatructaon  work  ta  watar- 
aiMdi  of  Ux  An«elc8  and  San  Oabrlel  Rivera 
and  Ballona  Creek 

On  aaotlon  oT  Supcrvtaor  Smith,  nnani- 
■Hwty  carried.  It  is  ordered  «hat  ttoa  (oUov- 
lac  rvaolutton  be  and  tbe  aaaaa  la  hereby 
adopted: 

Wlmeaa  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1941. 
knovn  an  Pubitc.  No.  22S,  Seventy-eeventh 
Coogreaa.  first  aeaslon.  approved  August  18. 
1941.  awUw1a.id  the  construction  of  certain 
flood-control  Improeements  on  the  water- 
sheds at  the  Loa  Angelaa  and  San  Oabrlel 
and  Ballona  Creek.  In  Los  Angelas 
at  an  estimated  cost  to  tbe  United 
States  In  ezoaas  <a  Sies.OOOjOOO;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  authnrissd  for  «p- 
propristton  the  sum  of  S75.000.000  to  initiate 
the  construction  of  said  improvements:  and 
"Whereas  there  is  Immediate  and  urgent 
for  the  conatructlon  of  said  Improve- 
its  at  the  earliest  poaalbte  date  In  order 
to  piwkle  flood  protection  to  Ille  and  prop- 
erty In  Los  Angeles  County,  and  to  permit  tbe 
devdopcoent  of  large  residential  and  com- 
mercial areas  within  tbe  county,  which  de- 
tre  opment  is  so  badly  needed  at  the  preeent 
time  to  properly  house  our  veterans  and  thdr 
famltlea.  and 

"Whereas  recent  paet  approprlattons  for 
flood-control  Improvements  in  Los  Angeles 
Covnty  are  far  too  small  to  adequately  and 
properly  carry  eo  thU  program  and  are  far 
froaa  ooaaaMnsurate  wtth  tbe  extreme  need 
for  flood  procectton  In  this  county  as  war- 
ranaad  by  the  eztsttng  hasard  to  densely  pop- 
ulated areas,  to  industrial  and  commercia) 
areas,  and  to  port  and  harbor  fadlitlaa  of 
nattonal  Importance;  and 

"Whereas  In  order  to  be  effective  and  to 
aasure  the  eontlnued  proeperlty  and  growth 
or  Los  Angeles  County,  the  PMeral  flood- 
coatroi  program  should  be  immediately 
proeecuted  and  consummated  within  a  period 
of  aot  exceeding  18  yimn:  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

"•esolred  hy  the  Board  of  SMp^rTiaora  0/ 
Los  Aafeles  County  tmd  ex  officio  the  Board 
of  Japeiwtoou  of  the  Los  Anfeles  Comnty 
Flood  Control  District.  That  the  United 
States  Congress  be  raapectfully  urged  and 
requested  to: 

"1  Provide  that  a  Just  and  proportionate 
share  of  all  flood-oontrol  appropriations  be 
allocated  for  Improvemeuta  tn  Loe  Angeles 
County,  taking  into  full  consideration  the 
basic  need,  the  population  sffected.  the  reve- 
ntie-prodticing  Importance  to  the  Nation,  and 
the  existing  authorisations: 

"S.  Appropriate  sufltdent  flood -control 
funds  at  this  session  of  Congress  that  tt  ■• 
Los  Angeles  County  flood-control  improve- 
ments heretofore  approved  can  be  immedi- 
ately naumed  and  completed  in  not  over  15 
years:  and  be  it  further 

"Jtesolred,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  filed  with  each  member  of  the  Loa  Angeles 
County  congreaslonal  delegation,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Af^roprlatlons  Commit- 
tee, the  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee.' 


Tbe  foregoing  raacdutlon  was  adapted  toy 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  ot  the  County  of 
Los   Angeles  on  the  asth  day  of  Febniary 
1947. 
(aaai,)  J.  F.  MoaaMrr, 

County  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Lo* 
AwfSltJ.  Stau  of  Calif omim,  and 
Be  Officio  Clerk  of  the  Los 
Anyelet  County  Flood  Control 
Dtstrict. 

By  Rat  B.  Lcs,  Defmty. 


The  Situaliaa  in  Greece 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


or    NFW 


IN  THX  ROUSK  OF  Rl 


rATlVES 


Thursday.  March  6.  IH7 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.    Speaker,    3    true 

understanding  of  the  epochal  decision 
ae  are  about  to  make  on  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  bringing  about  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  world  requires 
the  deepest  study  and  thought  of  all 
Members. 

The  following  editorial  fnMn  the  New 
Yort  Herald  Tribune  of  Manh  6,  1947, 
Ls  a  significant  contribution  to  such 
thinking.  The  destiny  of  our  country  is 
great,  not  small,  and  its  value  to  the 
world  lies  in  usefulness — not  in  reluc- 
tance and  prejudice. 

BiaiWaiH    MUST   IB    OSKD 

It  is  wnfortunate  that  the  immediate  crisis 
In  ORecL  as  well  as  the  mxich  larger  Implica- 
tions which  He  behind  it  have  been  piesented 
to  the  American  people  in  a  confusing?  com- 
bination of  rumors,  "leaks"  and  partial  dis- 
closures. As  a  result,  most  of  the  relerant 
facta  are  still  missing  and  tbe  emphasis  is 
gravely  distorted.  What  is  unquestionably  a 
direct,  though  long-term  challenge  to  the 
bases  of  American  policy  is  being  discussed 
as  if  it  were  a  question  only  of  "tialllng  out" 
the  British  Bmplre.  of  relieving  the  people 
of  tbe  United  Kinfrdom  or  even  of  propping 
up  the  somewhat  moth-eaten  monarchy  of 
Greece.  All  sucb  considerations  are  equally 
beside  the  point.    If  there  Is  anything  to  be 

balled  out"  here  it  Is  not  the  British  Bmpire: 
it  Is  simply  and  solely  the  foreign  poUcy  of 
the  United  States — in  which  we  already  have 
an  Investment  of  some  300.000  lives  and 
•300.000.000.000  or  so.  If  there  is  anything 
to  be  prc^ped  up.  it  is  in  the  first  Instance 
the  security,  the  .nfluence.  the  adequacy  of 
the  Amnrlcan  system  in  tbe  world  of  today. 
The  Ckeek  note  appealing  to  the  United 
States  for  aid — the  onl7  document  in  the 
interchange  which  has  as  yet  been  made 
public — puts  the  Immediate  Issue  tn  a  clearer 
light.  An  utterly  wrecked  and  ruined  na- 
tion is  asking  for  the  capital  goods,  for  the 
technical  and  administrative  asalstance  for 
the  minima  of  food,  clothing,  and  aeed  which 
will  enable  it  to  create  the  "means  for  self- 
support  In  the  future."'  Its  government  is 
asking  also  for  the  means  at  "restoring  tran- 
quillity," which  may  mean  arms  and  might 
even  mean  police  asalstance;  but  even  if 
such  things  are  temporarily  necessary  they 
are  itlll  the  least  and  tbe  least  worthy  part 
of  the  real  task — and  it  Is  an  inspiring  task — 
which  here  presents  itself.  That  Is  the  task 
of  making  free-enterprise  democracy  possible 
In  Greece  (without  need  for  either  kings  or 
gendarmerie)  by  giving  the  country  a  viable 
basis  on  which  to  stand  and  from  which  to 
simply  the  human  needs  of  Its  people. 
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In  itself  that  would  be  a  moving  chaUenge, 
a  challenge  similar  (in  some  ways,  but  only 
In  some*  to  thst  which  this  country  met 
nearly  50  years  ago  when,  with  unbounded 
confidence  and  energy,  we  accepted  the  task 
of  bringing  the  best  our  system  could  offer 
to  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  But 
this  is  a  question  neither  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury romantic  imperialism  nor  of  a  mere 
altruistic  rescue  expedition.  Greece  is  one 
of  the  decisive  points  at  which  the  future 
shape  of  the  world  will  be  determined.  It  is 
a  key  position,  not  so  much  in  military  as 
In  political  and  moral  strategy.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  But  so  has  the  American  Union. 
Dire  poverty,  dislocation,  uncertainty  will 
take  what  they  can  get:  they  will  take  the 
Soviet  order  and  systematization  if  nothing 
else  is  available,  but  they  will  take  the  demo- 
cratic freedom  and  productive  power  if  those 
things  are  made  real  and  effective  In  their 
lives. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  find  the  confidence 
and  energy  to  export  our  freedoms,  our  skills, 
our  productive  power  (as  Britain  once  did) 
will  largely  determine  the  next  phase  of  world 
history  and  will  certainly  determine  the  fate 
of  ou-  own  system.  The  Greek  crisis  is  ad- 
mittedly only  a  beginning;  a  loan  of  $250,000,- 
000  there  would  not  approach  the  end  of  the 
commitments  the  times  may  challenge  us  to 
make.  But  if  we  lack  the  courage  or  fore- 
sight even  to  make  the  beginning;  then  the 
end.  for  our.<5elves,  will  be  easily  predictable. 
Strength  is  given  In  this  world  to  be  used; 
hoarded.  It  evaporates. 


Reduction  of  Costs  of  Armed  Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

-^  HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1947 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Louis  Bromfleld: 

ASMT,    NaVT    COtTLD    TKIM    CoSTS    BT    ComNO 

Otrr  Waste  and  Red  Tape 
(By  Louis  Bromfleld) 

In  the  controversy  about  the  cut  affecting 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  in  President 
Truman's  proposed  budget,  there  is  probably 
a  good  deal  of  truth  on  both  sides. 

No  sensible  citizen  wishes  to  cripple  our 
national  defenses  or  weaken  our  prestige.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  proposed  cut  could  be  made  up 
by  the  overhauling  of  our  armed  forces  und 
the  introduction  of  economy,  efficiency,  and 
better  planning  with  a  corresponding  cut  in 
red  tape,  duplication  of  effort,  and  general 
confusion. 

In  Washington  It  is  well  known  that  both 
Army  and  Navy  have  always  asked  for  much 
more  than  they  needed  In  the  hope  of  get- 
ting what  they  actually  wanted. 

During  the  war,  when  the  issue  was  one  of. 
victory,  there  was  no  argument,  but  the  war, 
or  at  least  the  active,  belligerent  part  of  It, 
is  over,  and  It  Is  time  for  Congress  and  tbe 
taxpayer  again  to  Impose  restraints  and  ask 
for  accountings. 

It  is  doubtful  If  there  will  ever  be  an  ac- 
counting of  the  cost  of  waste  and  inefficiency 
during  the  war  but  tbe  senseless  extrava- 
gance of  the  War  Department  In  the  Trans- 
American  Highway,  the  Canol  project,  the 
wholesale  purchase  of  camp  sites  and  land 
for  arsenal  depots,  are  pretty  well  established 
facts. 


That  monstrosity,  the  Pentagon  Building, 
headquarters  of  the  Army  Itself,  is  a  notable 
example  of  incredible  extravi^ance  conceived 
largely  by  General  Somervell,  an  ex-WPA 
administrator. 

In  the  Nation  there  are  millions  of  GI's  and 
sailors  who  could  give  dozens  of  examples  of 
maladministration  and  waste  during  the  war 
period  Some  thousands  of  officers  could 
contribute  their  share  of  testimony. 

While  It  Is  perhaps  useless  and  unprofit- 
able in  general  to  dig  up  the  past,  there  are 
two  InsUnces  in  which  investigations  would 
be  useful  to  the  Nation:  (1)  Investigations 
having  to  do  with  criminal  grounds  for  ac- 
tion; (2)  inefficiency  and  extravagance  in 
War  and  Navy  Depfirtments  with  regard  to 
present  budgetary  demands. 

During  the  war  no  real  accounting  was 
asked  for  from  either  Department  but  the 
war  is  over.  Even  in  so-called  peaceful 
times  these  two  Departments  function  with 
far  too  little  surveillance. 

Prom  the  tone  of  their  demands,  one 
would  gather  that  both  Departments  are 
models  of  efficiency  and  economy,  an  assump- 
tion which  any  man  In  the  street  knows  Is 
not  true. 

The  unification  plan  concocted  by  these 
two  Departments  and  :  ponsored  by  President 
Truman  is  essentially  a  phony.  The  impulse 
and  demand  for  unification  was  based  upon 
the  assumption  of  greater  economy,  more 
efficient  organization,  less  red  tape,  and  less 
duplication  of  effort. 

An  examination  of  the  proposal  reveals 
that  the  proposed  unification  plan  does  very 
little  toward  any  of  these  goals.  It  serves, 
like  so  many  bureaucratic  New  Deal  measures 
in  the  past,  largely  to  complicate  existing 
conditions  and  multiply  duplications  and 
coifusions.  It  would  not  create  substantial 
economies:  indeed  the  opposite  result  mlpht 
well  be  expected.  Congress,  accsptlng  the 
plan  at  first  glance,  quickly  discovered  its 
phony  qualities  and  has  cooled  to  freezing 
temperature 

But  beneath  all  of  these  facts  lies  a  more 
Important  principle — that  In  a  democracy, 
next  to  the  need  of  vigilance  against  enemies, 
comes  the  need  of  vigilance  against  the  ex- 
travagance and  the  hunger  for  power  of  its 
armed  forces.  Under  President  Roosevelt, 
vigilance,  particularly  In  the  Navy,  was  re- 
laxed by  the  exigencies  of  war  and  for  per- 
sonal and  sentimental  reasons.  President 
Truman  suffers  from  a  sentimental  attach- 
ment to  the  Army  much  as  President  Roose- 
velt felt  for  the  Navy. 

The  job  of  surveillance  of  both  agencies 
lies  properly  with  Congress  as  the  most  direct 
representative  of  the  people  and  the  con- 
troller of  the  Nation's  purse.  In  this  case,  a 
little  Investigating  might  uncover  any 
amount  of  waste.  Inefficiency,  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

The  peril  of  war  to  the  Nation  at  the 
moment  is  probably  much  less  than  the  lead- 
ers of  our  armed  forces  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

The  only  nation  which  could  possibly 
menace  our  security  Is  Russia  who,  it  be- 
comes clearer  and  clearer,  each  day.  Is  In  no 
condition  to  make  war  and  probably  will  not 
be  for  years  to  come. 

Occupation  troop*  and  research  In  weapons 
against  the  possibilities  of  the  future  are 
vital,  but  beyond  these  two  elements  there 
is  not  much  evidence  of  need  for  vast  appro- 
priations In  a  world  where.  In  fact,  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  has  no  challenge  and  where  atomic 
energy,  aviation  development,  and  Industrial 
production  are  all  overwhelmingly  domi- 
nated by  this  Nation. 

Nations  may  be  weakened  economically  and 
politically  from  within  as  well  as  from  with- 
out. As  a  nation  we  have  a  three  hundred 
billion  debt  to  service  and  pay  off.  We  have 
fantastically  high  taxes  which  must  be  re- 
duced If  oiur  economy  is  to  get  under  way  and 
maintain  a  level  of  prosperity. 


There  Is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  tbe  Army 
and  the  Navy.  Both  would  probably  save  the 
greater  part  of  the  proposed  cuts  by  t)etter 
management,  by  real  unification  and  reor- 
ganization, and  by  a  little  simple  economy. 

Perhaps  Congress  ought  to  do  a  little 
Investigating  now  that  the  orgy  of  war  spend- 
ing is  over. 


Address  by  the  President  ob  ReceiTiag 
Honorary  Defree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  kxmtuckt 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  7  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  BAKKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
'delivered  yesterday  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  Baylor  University,  at 
Waco.  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 

TKUM.M«'S  A|K>RE£S  CAtXJMC  FOR  REDUCTION  OT 

Babsicbs  to  Revival  or  Wobu>  Tbabi 
It  is  with  a  real  sense  of  gratification  that 
I  meet  with  you  today  on  the  beautiful  cam. 
pus  of  Baylor  University  In  Waco.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  university  during  the 
101  years  of  its  existence.  I  am  sincerely 
grateful  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  that 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me.  and  I  am 
honored  to  become  a  fellow  alumnus  of  the 
distingutebed  men  and  women  of  this  Insti- 
tution who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
make  our  country  great. 

At  this  particular  time,  thi  whole  world 
Is  concentrating  much  of  its  thought  and 
energy  on  attaining  the  objectives  of  peace 
and  freedom.  These  objectives  are  bound 
up  completely  with  a  third  objective — re- 
establlshment  of  world  trade.  In  fact  the 
three — peace,  freedom,  and  world  trade — are 
Inseparable.  The  grave  lessons  of  the  past 
have  proved  it. 

Many  of  our  people,  here  In  America,  used 
to  think  that  we  could  escape  the  troubles  of 
the  world  by  simply  staying  within  our  own 
borders.  Two  wars  have  shown  us  how  wrong 
they  were.  We  know  today  that  we  cannot 
find  security  in  isolation.  If  we  are  to  live 
at  peace,  we  must  join  with  other  nations 
In  a  continuing  effort  to  organize  the  world 
for  peace.  Science  and  Invention  have  left  us 
no  alternative. 

HECALLS  LEAGtJE  OF  NATIONS 

After  the  First  World  War  the  United  States 
proposed  a  League  of  Nations,  an  organiza- 
tion to  maintain  order  In  the  world.  But 
when  our  proposal  was  accepted  and  the 
League  was  established,  this  country  failed 
to  become  a  member. 

Can  any  thoughtful  person  fall  to  realize 
today  what  that  mistake  cost  this  Nation 
and  cost  the  world? 

This  time  we  are  taking  a  different  course. 
Our  country  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
building  tbe  United  Nations,  in  setting  up 
Its  councils,  its  committees  and  commissions, 
and  in  putting  them  to  work.  We  are  doing 
everything  within  our  power  to  foster  inter- 
national cooperation.  We  have  dedicated 
ourselves  to  Its  success. 

This  Is  not,  and  It  must  never  be.  the 
policy  of  a  single  adnainlstratlon  or  a  single 
party.    It  Is  the  policy  of  all  the  peopie  of 
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Otu  foreign  relatloos.  political 
■eBle.  are  Indivisible.    We  cannot 
W9  are  willing  to  cooperate  In  the 
and  are  unwilling  to  cooperate  In  thi 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  leaders  In  both 
have  recogniaed  that  fact. 

Thf  members  of  tLe  United  Nations 
renounced  aggresaioo  at>  a  method  of 
their  political  differences.    Instead  of 
armln  on  the  march,  they  have  now 
to  sit  down  around  a  table  and  talk 
out.    In  any  dispute,  each  part^r  wUl 
lU  case.     The  intcreats  of   all  will  ! 
sidered.  and  a  fair  and  ]iist  loluuon 
found.     This   is   the   way    of    Interz 
order.    It  is  the  way  of  a  civilized  com^: 
It  applies,  with  equal  logic,  to  the  se 
of  economic  differences. 

economic   conflict   is   not   spectac^I 
least  In  tlie  early  stages.     But  it  is 
■ertous.    One  nation  may  take  action 
half  of  Its  own  producers,  without 
other  nations,  or  consulting   them, 
considering   how   they   may   be 
Boay  cut  down  its  purchases  of  anqthe 
tn"*  foods,  by  raising  Its  tariffs  or 
an  SMbargo  or  a  system  of  quotas 
ports.     And  when  it  does  this.  K»ne 
In  the  other  cotmtry  will  find  the  doo 
market  suddenly  slammed  and  boltc< 
face. 

Or  a  nation  may  sul»idise  lu 
klg  Its  goods  abroad  below  their  coat 
VMi  is  done,  a  producer  in  some  othe ' 
try  will   find    bis   market    flooded 
goods  that  hsve  been  dumped. 

In   either   case,    the   producer   gets 
Just  aa  you  or  I  would  get  angry  if 
thlas  were  done  to  ua.     Profiu 
workers   are  dismissed.     The   producer 
that  be  has  been  eriuuged.  without 
and  wttboart  ranaan.    He  appeals  to 
It  tor  neUea.    Hts  government 
and  another  round  of  tariff 
bargoes,  quotas,  and  subsidies  is  und^r 
This  is  eoooosBlc  war.    In  such  a 
body  wins. 

Certainly  nobody  won   the  last 
war.     As  each  batUe  of  the  econ'jmic 
the  thirties  was  fought,  the  inevitable 
result    became    more    and    more 
Ftom  the  tariff  policy  of  Hawley  and 
the  world  went  on  to  Ottawa  and  the 
of  In^wrtal  preferences,  from  Ottawa 
kind  of  elaborate  and  detailed  rest 
adopted  by  Nazi  Germany.     Nations 
trade  and  discriminated 
all  around  the  world. 
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mospbere  of  doubt  and  bealtatlon.  the  de- 
dsiv*  factor  will  be  the  type  of  leadership 
that  the  United  States  gives  to  the  world. 

We  are  the  giant  of  the  economic  world. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  the  future  pat- 
tern of  economic  relations  depends  upon 
us.  The  world  is  watting  and  watching  to 
see  what  we  shall  do.  The  choice  is  ours. 
We  can  lead  the  nationa  to  economic  peace 
or  we  can  pltmge  them  into  economic  war. 

There  must  be  no  question  as  to  our 
course.  We  must  not  go  through  the 
thirties  again. 

There  is  abundant  evidence,  I  think,  that 
theae  earlier  mistakes  will  not  be  repeated. 
We  have  already  made  a  good  itart.  Our 
Government  has  partldpsted  fully  in  setting 
up.  under  the  UiUted  Nations,  agencies  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  for  deaUng  with  re- 
lief and  refugees,  with  food  and  agriculture, 
virith  shipping  and  aviation,  with  loans  for 
reconstruction  and  development,  and  with 
the  stabtllaatlon  of  currencies.  And  now. 
In  order  to  avoid  economic  warfare,  our  Gcv- 
enunent  has  proposed,  and  others  have 
agreed,  that  there  be  set  up.  within  the 
United  Nations,  another  agency  to  be  con- 
cerned with  problems  and  policies  affecting 
world  trade.  This  Is  the  international  trade 
organization. 

rOMIC    IIKAU1«« 
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This  organraatlon  would  apply  to  com- 
merdai  relationships  the  same  principle  of 
fair  dea7inf!  that  the  United  Nations  is  ap- 
piyii^  to  political  affairs.  Instead  of  re- 
taining uiiilmited  freedom  to  commit  acts 
of  economic  aggression.  Its  members  would 
adopt  a  code  of  economic  conduct  and  agree 
to  live  according  to  Its  rules.  Instead  cf 
adopting  measures  that  might  be  harmful  to 
others,  wlthcut  warning  and  without  con- 
sultation, countries  would  sit  down  around 
the  Ubie  and  talk  things  out.  In  any  dis- 
pute, each  party  wnuid  present  its  case. 
The  Interest  of  all  would  b?  considered,  and 
a  fair  and  jtBt  solution  wculd  be  found.  In 
eccnomlcs.  as  in  international  politics,  this 
is  the  way  to  peace. 

Ttie  work  of  drafting  a  world-trade  charter 
was  begun  by  the  United  States.  It  was 
carried  forward  by  a  preparatory  commit- 
tee of  18  nations  meeting  in  London  last 
(all.  It  should  be  completed  at  a  second 
meeting  of  this  committee  in  Geneva, 
beginning  on  April  10. 

The  laimiii  that  has  already  been  made 
on  this  project  Is  one  of  the  most  hearten- 
ing  developments   since   the   war. 

If  the  nations  can  agree  to  observe  a  code 
of  good  conduct  in  intematicnal  trade,  they 
will  iTocperate  more  readily  in  other  interna- 
tionsi  affairs.  Such  agreements  will  pre- 
vent the  bittfmees  that  is  engendered  by  an 
economic  war.  It  will  provide  an  atmos- 
pher«'  congenial  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace. 

As  a  part  of  this  program,  we  have  asked 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  Join  us 
in  retiucing  barriers  to  trade.  We  have  not 
asked  them  to  remove  all  barriers.  Nor  have 
we  ourselves  offered  to  do  so.  But  we  have 
propoiied  negotiations  directed  toward  the 
reduc.lon  of  tariffs  here  and  abroad,  toward 
the  e-lzninatlcn  cf  other  restrictive  meas- 
ures und  the  abandonment  of  diacrimina- 
ticn.  Theae  negotiations  are  to  be  under- 
taken at  the  meeting  which  opens  la  Geneva 
next  month.  The  success  of  this  program  is 
Mwntlal  to  the  aatabUshment  of  the  inter- 
national trade  orfanlaaticn.  to  the  effective 
cperation  of  the  International  Bank  and  the 
monetary  fund,  and  to  the  strength  of  the 
whole  United  Nations  suucttire  of  cooper- 
ation in  economic  and  political   affairs. 

Tht  negotiationa  et  Geneva  must  not  fail. 


or  nrmPKisz 
There  is  one  thing  that  Americans  value 
even  more  than  peace.  It  is  freedom.  Free- 
dom of  worship — freedom  of  speech — and 
freedom  of  enterprise.  It  must  be  true  that 
the  first  two  of  these  freedoms  are  related 


to  tlM  third.  For,  throtighout  history,  free- 
dom of  worship  and  freedom  of  speech  have 
been  most  frequently  enjoyed  in  those  so- 
cieties that  have  accorded  a  considerable 
measure  of  freedom  to  individual  enterprise. 
Freedom  has  flourished  where  power  has 
been  dispersed.  It  has  languished  where 
power  has  been  too  highly  centralized.  83 
otir  devotion  to  freedom  of  enterprise,  in  the 
United  States,  has  deeper  roots  than  a  desire 
to  protect  the  profits  of  ownership.  It  Is 
part  and  parcel  of  what  we  call  American. 

The  pattern  of  international  trade  that  is 
most  conducive  to  freedom  of  enterprise  is 
one  in  which  the  major  decisions  are  mnde. 
not  by  governments,  but  by  private  buyers 
tmd  sellers,  under  conditions  of  active  com- 
petition, and  with  proper  safeguards  against 
the  establishment  of  monopolies  and  cartels. 
Under  such  a  system,  buyers  make  their  pur- 
chases, and  sellers  make  their  sales,  at  whet- 
ever  time  and  place  and  in  whatever  quanti- 
ties they  choose,  relying  for  guidance  on 
whatever  prices  the  market  may  afford. 
Goods  move  from  country  to  country  in  re- 
sponse to  economic  opportunities.  Govern- 
ments may  Impose  tariffs,  but  they  do  not 
dictate  the  quantity  of  trade,  the  sources  of 
Imports,  or  the  destination  of  eiportf.  Indi- 
vidual transactions  are  a  matter  of  private 
choice. 

This  is  the  essence  of  free  enterprise. 

The  pattern  of  trade  that  is  least  conducive 
to  freedom  of  enterprise  is  one  in  wh'ch  deci- 
sions are  made  by  governments.  Under  such 
a  system,  the  quantity  of  purchases  and 
sales,  the  sources  of  Imports  and  the  desti- 
nation of  exports  are  dictated  by  public  of- 
ficials. In  some  cases,  trade  may  be  con- 
ducted by  the  state.  In  others,  part  or  all 
of  it  may  be  left  in  private  hands.  But,  even 
£0.  the  trader  is  not  free.  Governments  make 
all  the  Important  choices  and  he  adjusts  him- 
self to  them  as  t>est  he  can. 

This  was  the  pattern  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Unless  we  act, 
and  act  decisively,  it  will  be  the  pattern  of 
the   next   century. 

NATIONS   UNDCK  PKESSmU 

Everywhere  on  earth  nations  are  tmder 
economic  presstire.  Countries  that  were 
devastated  by  the  war  are  Ee«'king  to  recon- 
struct their  industries.  Their  need  to  im- 
port. In  the  months  that  lie  ahead,  will  ex- 
ceed their  capacity  to  export.  And  so  they 
feel  that  imports  mittt  be  rigidly  controlled. 

Countries  that  have  lagged  in  their  devel- 
opment are  seeking  to  Industrialize.  In  or- 
der that  new  industries  may  be  established, 
they.  too.  feel  that  competing  Imports  must 
be  rigidly  controlled. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  products  of  some 
countries  are  in  great  demand.  But  buyers 
outside  their  Ixirders  do  not  hold  the  money 
of  th»e  countries  in  quantities  large  eiKiugh 
to  enable  them  to  pay  for  the  goods  they 
want  And  they  find  these  moneys  difScult 
to  earn.  Importing  countries,  when  they 
make  their  purcheses,  therefore  seek  to  dis- 
criminate against  cotmtries  whose  currencies 
they  do  not  possess.  Here,  again,  they  feel 
that  imports  must  be  rigidly  controlled. 

One  way  to  cut  down  on  Imports  is  by  cur- 
tailing the  freedom  of  traders  to  use  foreign 
money  to  pay  for  Imported  goods.  But  re- 
course to  this  device  is  now  limited  by  the 
terms  of  the  British  loan  agreement  and  the 
rules  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Another  way  to  cut  down  on  Imports  is  by 
raising  tariffs. 

But  if  controls  over  trade  are  really  to  be 
tight  tariffs  are  not  enough.  Even  more 
drastic  measures  can  be  used.  QuoUs  can 
be  Imposed  on  Imports,  product  by  product, 
country  by  country,  and  month  by  month. 
Importers  can  be  forbidden  to  buy  abroad 
without  obtaining  licenses.  Those  who  uuy 
more  than  is  permitted  can  be  lined  or 
Jailed.  Everything  that  comes  Into  a  cotintry 
can  b?  kept  within  the  limits  determined  by 
a  central  plan.    This  Is  regimenution.    And 
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this  Is  the  direction  In  which  much  of  the 
world  is  headed  at  the  present  time. 

If  this  trend  is  not  reversed  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Sutes  will  be  under  pres- 
sure, sooner  or  later,  to  use  these  same  de- 
vices in  the  fight  for  markets  and  for  raw 
materials.  And  If  the  Government  were  to 
yield  to  this  pressure  it  would  shortly  find 
Itself  in  the  business  of  allocating  foreign 
goods  among  importers  and  foreign  markets 
among  exporters  and  telling  every  trader 
what  he  could  buy  or  sell,  and  how  much, 
and  when,  and  where.  This  is  precisely  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  get  away  from,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  ever  since  the  war.  It  is 
not  the  American  way.  It  Is  not  the  way  to 
peace 

INTERNATIONAL    TEAOE    ORGANIZATION    CHARTER 

Fortunately,  an  alternative  has  been 
offered  to  the  world  in  the  charter  of  the 
International  trade  organization  that  Is  to  be 
considered  at  Geneva  in  the  coming  month. 
The  charter  would  limit  the  present  freedom 
of  governments  to  impose  detailed  adminis- 
trative regulations  on  their  foreign  trade. 
The  international  trade  organization  would 
require  its  member  nations  to  confine  such 
controls  to  exceptional  cases.  In  the  imme- 
diate future,  and  to  abandon  them  entirely 
as  soon  as  they  can. 

The  trade  agreement  negotiations  that  will 
accompany  consideration  of  the  charter 
should  enable  countries  that  are  now  in  diffi- 
culty to  work  their  way  out  of  it  by  affording 
them  readier  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  This  program  Is  designed  to  restore 
and  preserve  a  trading  system  that  is  con- 
sistent with  continuing  freedom  of  enter- 
prise In  every  country  that  chooses  freedom 
for  its  own  economy.  It  is  a  program  that 
will  serve  the  Interests  of  other  nations  as 
well  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

If  these  negotiations  are  to  be  successiul, 
we  ourselves  must  make  the  same  commit- 
ments that  we  ask  of  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  We  must  be  prepared  to  make 
concessions  if  we  are  to  obtain  concessions 
from  others  in  return.  If  these  negotiations 
should  fail,  our  hope  of  an  early  restoration 
of  an  international  order  in  which  private 
trade  can  Sourish  would  he  lost.  I  say  again. 
they  must  not  fail. 

The  program  that  we  have  been  discussing 
will  make  our  foreign  trade  larger  than  It 
otherwise  would  be.  This  means  that  ex- 
ports will  be  larger.  It  also  means  that  im- 
ports will  be  larger.  Many  people,  it  Is  true, 
are  afraid  of  imports.  They  are  afraid  be- 
cause they  have  asstimed  that  we  cannot  take 
more  products  from  abroad  unless  we  pro- 
duce Just  that  much  less  at  home. 

Fortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  size 
of  our  market  is  not  forever  fixed.  It  is 
smaller  when  we  attempt  to  Isolate  ourselves 
from  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  It  is 
larger  when  we  have  a  thriving  foreign  trade. 
Our  imports  were  down  to  a  billion  dollars 
in  1932;  they  were  up  to  five  billion  in  1946. 
But  no  one  would  contend  that  1932  was  a 
better  year  than  1946  for  selling  goods,  or 
making  profits,  or  finding  Jobs.  Btislness  Is 
poor  when  markets  are  small.  Business  Is 
good  when  markets  are  big.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  coming  negotiations  to  lower  ex- 
isting barriers  to  trade  so  that  markets  every- 
where may  grow. 

I  said  to  the  Congress  when  it  last  con- 
sidered the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  and  I  now  reiterate,  that  domes- 
tic Interests  will  be  safeguarded  in  this  proc- 
ess of  expanding  trade.  But  there  still  are 
those  who  sincerely  fear  that  the  trade- 
agreement  negotiations  will  prove  disastrous 
to  the  Interests  of  particular  producing 
groups.  I  am  sure  that  their  misgivings  are 
not  well-founded.  The  situation  briefly  Is 
this: 

1.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
has  been  on  the  books  since  1934.  It  has 
been  administered  with  painstaking  care  and 


strict  Impartiality.  Some  30  agreements 
with  other  countries  have  been  made.  And 
trade  has  grown,  to  the  great  beneflt  of  our 
economy. 

2.  TTiis  Government  does  not  intend.  In 
the  coming  negotiations,  to  eliminate  tariffs 
or  establish  free  trade.  All  that  is  contem- 
plated is  the  reduction  of  tariffs,  the  removal 
of  discriminations,  and  the  achievement,  not 
of  free  trade,  but  of  freer  trade. 

3.  In  the  process  of  negotiations  tariffs  will 
not  be  cut  across  the  board.  Action  will  be 
selective;  some  rates  may  be  cut  substan- 
tially, others  moderately,  and  others  not  at 
all 

WILL    SEEK    CONCESSIONS 

4.  In  return  for  these  concessions  we  shall 
seek  and  obtain  concessions  from  other  coun- 
tries to  benefit  our  export  trade. 

5.  Millions  of  Americans — on  farms,  in 
factories,  on  the  railroads,  in  export  and 
import  businesses  in  shipping,  aviation, 
banking,  and  insurance,  in  wholesale  estab- 
lishments, and  in  retail  stores — depend  on 
foreign  trade  for  some  portion  of  their  live- 
lihood. If  we  are  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
these  people.  In  their  investments  and  their 
employment,  we  must  see  to  It  that  cur  trade 
does  not  decline.  To  take  one  of  these 
groups  as  an  example:  We  export^ed  in  1946 
over  13.000.000,000  worth  of  agricultural 
products  alone — mostly  griin,  cotton,  to- 
bac^c,  dairy  products,  and  eggs.  If  we  should 
lose  a  substantial  part  of  this  foreign  mar- 
ket, the  incomes  of  over  6.0O0.C0O  farm  fami- 
lies would  be  naterlally  reduced  and  their 
buying  power  for  the  products  of  our  fac- 
tories greatly  curtailed. 

6.  There  is  no  intention  to  sacrifice  one 
group  to  l>enefit  another  group.  Negotia- 
tions will  be  directed  toward  obtaining  larger 
markets,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

7.  No  tariff  ra.te  will  be  reduced  until  an 
exhaustive  study  has  been  made — until  every 
person  who  wishes  a  hearing  has  been  heard 
and  careful  consideration  given  to  his  case. 

8.  In  every  future  agreement  there  will  be 
a  clause  that  permits  this  Government — or 
any  other  government — to  modify  or  with- 
draw a  concession  if  it  should  result,  or 
threaten  to  result,  in  serious  Injury  to  a 
domestic  Industry.  This  is  now  required  by 
the  Executive  crder  which  I  issued  on  Felmj- 
ary  25,  follow:ng  extensive  conferences  be- 
tween officials  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  majority  leaders  in  the  Senate. 

All  these  points — the  history  of  trade- 
agreement  operations,  the  way  In  which 
negotiations  are  conducted,  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  safeguarding  clause — should 
provide  assurance.  If  assurance  is  needed, 
that  domestic  interests  will  not  be  Injured. 

The  policy  of  reducing  barriers  to  trade  is  a 
settled  policy  of  this  Government  It  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement? 
Act,  fathered  and  administered  for  manv 
years  by  Cordell  Hull.  It  is  reflected  in  the 
charter  of  the  international  trade  organ- 
ization. It  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our 
plans  for  peace.  It  is  a  policy  from  which 
we  cannot — and  must  not — turn  aside. 

CALLS    ISOLATIONISM    aANKKtJPTCT 

To  those  among  us — and  there  are  still 
a  few — who  would  seek  to  undermine  this 
policy  for  partisan  advantage  and  go  back 
to  the  period  of  high  tariffs  and  economit 
isolation.  I  can  say  anly  this:  Take  care. 
Times  have  changed.  Our  position  in  the 
world  has  changed.  The  temper  of  our  peo- 
ple has  changed.  The  slogans  of  1930  or  of 
1896  are  sadly  out  of  date.  Isolationism, 
after  two  world  wars,  Is  a  confession  of 
mental  and  moral  bankruptcy. 

Happily,  our  foreign  economic  policy  does 
not  now  rest  upon  a  base  of  narrow  partisan- 
ship. Leaders  in  both  parties  have  expressed 
their  faith  in  its  essential  purposes.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  our  foreign  relations,  I  shall 
welcome  a  continuation  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 


Otir  people  are  united.  They  have  com* 
to  a  realization  of  tlielr  responsibilities. 
They  are  ready  to  assume  their  role  of  lead- 
ership. They  are  determined  upon  an  in- 
ternational order  In  which  peace  and  free- 
dom shall  endure. 

Peace  and  freedom  are  not  easily  achieved. 
They  cannot  be  attained  by  force.  They 
come  from  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation, from  a  willingness  to  deal  fairly 
With  every  friendly  nation  in  all  matters- 
political  and  economic.  Let  us  resolve  to 
continue  to  do  Just  that,  now  and  in  the 
future.  If  other  nations  of  the  world  will 
do  the  same,  we  can  reach  the  goals  of  per- 
manent peace  and  world  freedom. 


Comment  on  President's  Address  at  Waco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  7  {legislatit>€  day  o/ 
Wednesday,  February  19  K  1947 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  Truman  at  Waco."  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
7.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MR.  TRUMAN  AT  WACO 

Peace  and  freedom  are  not  easily  achieved. 
They  cannot  be  attained  by  force.  They 
come  from  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation, from  a  willingness  to  deal  fairly 
with  every  friendly  nation  in  all  matters — 
political  and  economic. 

•  These  words,  taken  from  Its  closing  lines, 
formed  the  underlying  theme  of  President 
Truman's  address  at  Waco  yesterday,  an  ad- 
dress in  wbich  he  developed  that  basic  con- 
cept as  it  applied  specifically  in  the  fieW  of 
foreign-trade  policy.  The  term  "developed" 
is  used  advisedly.  For  this  was  no  perfunc- 
tory speech  on  the  part  of  the  President.  An- 
nounced in  advance  as  a  major  address,  it 
measured  fully  up  to  that  standard.  There 
was  a  documentary  qtulity  in  its  lack  of 
oratorical  flourish,  in  its  sane  objectivity  and 
in  the  challenging  logic  that  marked  Its 
closely  reasoned  passages. 

The  seeds  of  economic  aggression  are  to 
t>e  found  In  world  conditions  today  to  an 
extent  comparable  only  with  that  of  the  early 
thirties.  Countries  everywhere  are  under 
severe  pressure  to  invoke  government  inter- 
vention in  their  foreign-trade  relations. 
Countries  engaged  in  postwar  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  find  their  import  needs 
outrunning  their  ability  to  export;  countries 
bent  on  programs  of  Indtistrialization  find 
themselves  in  a  similar  position,  and  still 
other  countries  find  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  currencies  of  those  nations  which  have 
the  goods  they  want  to  buy.  In  all  these 
cases  the  natural  temptation  is  tot  the  gov- 
ernment to  step  in  and  curtail  imports. 
Such  defensive  measures  lead  to  retalia- 
tion, and  as  the  movement  gains  momentum, 
it  goes  far  beyond  mere  tariff  raising.  It 
embraces  quotas,  import  licensing  and  all 
the  assorted  devices  associated  with  isola- 
tionism and  regimentation. 

If  this  trend,  already  In  evidence,  were  to 
continue,  the  President  pointed  out,  the 
United  States  would  sooner  or  later  have  to 
resort  to  these  same  totalitarian  techniques. 
It  would  find  itself  in  the  position  of  "allo- 
cating foreign  goods  among  importers  and 
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Air  TrtBfportitioi 
■ZTBN8ION  OP  REMARMa 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDI 1 


ov  i^tnaiAM* 
IT«  THX  SVf  ATI  OF  THX  DNmD 


rTATBS 


Monday.  March  3  itegisiativt  day  of 
Wedneaday.  February  if).  1  47 

Mr  ELLENDER.     Mr.  Pmkim  1. 1  ftsk 
unafilmoiu  consent  to  have  prlnte  I  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoia  excerpl  i  from 
an   address   entitled   "Air   Traniporta 
tion."  delivered  by  C.  Bedell  Mcnro 
February  27.  1M7.  at  the  twentieth 
nlversary    dinner    of    Cai^tal 
PCA.  at  the  Sutler  Hotel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Uoquaatioaably.  today'a  bcdllnes 
rather  blaaJi  picture  at  the  present 
tur«  of  that  pbaae  of  aviation 
racaatly   typlAcd    the   pinnacle   of 
CUaaor  and  iwnaaoe — a  sort  6/ 
aa    It    were — namely,    the   air    lines 
United  States.     Tbose  bead  lines 
a  atck  Induatry,  aa  a  patient  ao  11 
ralaUTca   have   baen   aununoncd 
and  far.    Tramuioua  stockholders 
for  roadkml  docvxs.  surgeons,  and 
odd    laltb    baalCT    or    two.      HasUly 
cUaloa  are  holding  fortb  up  and 
lAnd.  tn  Congraaa,  Oovemment 
eocfctall  bars. 
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Partaapa  tlMt  Is  the  situation  at 
And  even  at  preaent  we  should  view 
cahner  appraisal  and  without  the 
esafgaratlon    and    panic    tbat 
prvraiant. 

The  future,  bowsTer,  Is  another 
ttraly,  and  tbat  U  where  you  and 
take  tmmadlata  and  Ttclent  issue 
ealamlty  bovlara.  th*  apoatles  of  d' 
with    ttooaa   who   will   sell   anythin 
wbrthar  it  be  our  Nation's  economy 
Uoo's  Oovernment,  our  Nation  Itaalr 


Thare  aoraly  ^  ae  quaatton  but  4bat  air 
inMMportatloa  is  today  in  tba  oiosij  critical 
pinod  <4  lu  history. 
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Tbe  situation  certainly  Is  more  far-reach- 
ing because  of  the  Nation-wide  and  world- 
wide ramtflcatlona.  plus  a  tremendous  Im- 
port, of  the  air-transport  sysum. 

In  tbe  early  days  when  a  crisis  came,  all  we 
bad  to  deal  with  was  a  handful  of  planes  and 
a  few  hundred  employees  and  a  few  thousand 
dollars.  Now  our  crises  are  measured  by 
hundreds  of  planes  and  thotisands  of  em- 
ployes and.  Ood  help  us,  millions  ot  dollars 

Tea.  air  vraasportatlon  is  In  the  most  criti- 
cal period  of  iu  history.  Tet,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, at  no  time  In  Its  history  has  It  ever 
shcrn  grester  promise — promise  of  future 
economic  strength,  promise  or  fulfilling  Its 
destiny  aa  the  most  powerful  safeguard  of 
paaee  and  the  most  potent  instrumentality 
of  cur  country's  prosperity  To  understand 
that  {uUy.  we  mu5t  lork  through  the  rigbt 
et)d  of  the  telescope  Th.-\t  Is  not  jwt  a  con- 
tradlcilon:  It  i«  nnt  wUhful  thinking:  It  Is 
not  a  Pollyanna  philosophy.  I  ran  say  that 
I  have  baen  in  this  buslneaa  long  enough  not 
to  have  any  Pollyanna  pblloarphy.  It  Is  Just 
plain,  unadulterated  fart. 

Why  that  fact  la  a  fact  leads  us  to  another 
fact  PrcTloualy,  little  recngnlaad  or  ilttls 
realised,  that  fact  wa«  made  apparent  In- 
eraastngly  during  the  wnr  and  made  cbvlous 
In  the  BomewhMt  cntaclynmlc  events  of  the 
past  few  months.     It  Is  simply  this. 

No  longer  doaa  our  Industry  stand  alone 
tn  Its  fsihirea  or  In  Its  suecsssss.  In  lu  trtbu- 
latlona  or  In  iU  vlctorlaa.  By  the  very  na- 
tur*  of  wbat  It  has  come  to  raaan  in  our 
nationitl  lift.  It  has  many  partners.  And 
who  are  they?  Each  and  every  one  la  repre- 
sented here  In  thin  gathering  tonight 

Tou,  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States. 
Tott.  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  Btatea, 
as  repreaented  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  the 
Post  Ofllce.  Tou,  the  armed  services  of  tbe 
United  States.  Tou,  the  aircraft  manufac- 
turers of  tbe  United  Statca.  Tou.  the  doc- 
tors, the  lawyers,  the  tMUikers,  and  the  bust- 
neasmen  of  tbe  United  States. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Let  us  admit  freely  tbat  all  o<  «a  In  tbe 
commercial  airlines  made  quite  a  few  mis- 
takes tn  the  past  few  years,  particularly  in 
tbe  period  following  the  war.  Perhaps  one 
or  more  of  our  partners  fumbled  the  ball 
once  or  twice  and  even  nuule  one  or  two 
mlatakea  tbemiielvea.  but  the  greater  fault 
was  ours.  Also,  many  things  happened  to 
ua  that  were  entirely  beyond  our  control. 
It  would  serve  no  good  or  c(»structive  pur- 
pose to  Indulge  here  in  this  gatberlug  in 
any  recriminatory  or  apologetic  recital  of 
tbe  past.  It  suffices  to  state  that  the  war 
was  c»ie  of  tbe  principal  causative  factors  of 
our  difficulties,  in  the  creation,  since  1945. 
of  a  public  acceptance  and  a  public  demand 
for  air  travel  far  beyond  either  our  capabili- 
ties or  our  war-rcatrlcted  facUltlca^ 

Now.  I  wouldn't  be  frightened  a  bit  with 
having  just  a  small  trickle  or  two  of  tbat 
former  flood  of  busincsa  at  this  moment. 
Ycu  can  make  reservatkms  any  time  at  any 
place,  anywhere,  on  tbe  next  plane  going  to 
anywhere  In  the  country  or  In  the  world. 
T^at  ts  a  Hnall  plug  for  our  traffic  depart- 
ment. 

But  tbe  truth  was  tbst  the  public  came 
end  expected  mucb.  It  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed. 

Then  came  another  flood,  this  time  of 
magasne  articles,  editorials,  and  radio  talks. 
It  became  fashlonsble  to  take  a  literary  poke 
St  tbe  air  lines  Columntsu  spectsllxlng  tn 
fashions,  medicines,  sports,  religion,  or  what- 
not, delighted  In  traveling  with  \is  so  tbst 
they  could  syndicate  their  woes — and  bur  de« 
fletencles— from   coast  to  coast. 

In  s  Joyful  splurge  of  opporttmlnn  othsr 
forms  of  traiuport  Intsnslfltd  their  sdvertlse- 
menu  aa  to  tbeir  rellsblllty  and  romfort  and 
beauty  and  safety  of  their  form  of  transpor* 
ution. 


So.  public  acceptance  turned  into  public 
suspicion,  distrust,  and  dlsguat.  With  a 
cycle  of  accldenU,  though  relatively  few  on 
the  domestic  scheduled  air  lines,  came  public 
fear.     And  no*  we  are  paying  the  price. 

What  Is  this  partnership  of  ours  doing  or 
planning  to  do  to  meet  and  overcome  sir 
transports'  crisis.  If  It  may  be  termed  that? 
What  action  Is  beltig  taken  or  contemplated? 

The  answer  Is:  Plenty.  Constructive  ac- 
tion, aggresatve  action,  fast  action. 

•  •  •  •  • 

First,  we  have  Congress.  And  Incidentally, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  tbla  la  probably  tbe 
first  time  anything  has  been  said  publicly 
in  praise  of  Congress.  Congrats  has  be- 
come Justly  snd  duly  alsrmeJ  with  sir 
transport'a  situation  and  has  Instituted  a 
aearcblng  inveatlgatlon  Into  the  various 
pbasss  and  problems  of  our  Induitry.  Para- 
mount ts  tbs  question  of  air  safety  and  the 
many  manifold  and  complicated  problems  of 
equipment,  air  navlgatloiisl  akla,  airporu. 
pilot  qualifications  and  training,  our  main- 
and  opersting  procedures,  snd  our 
of  reltabllkiy  and  profrssslve  derel' 
opment,  and.  finally  (here  Is  where  tbey  art 
going  to  have  to  spend  time),  our  ftnanc  al 
troubiss. 

I  have  heard  some  unthinking  psopis  csre- 
Isssty  cbsrscterlss  ths  Invsstlgatlon  as  a  pos- 
sible witch  burning.  To  those  of  us  who 
bsvs  folluwed  It  clossly,  thsrs  appears  to  be 
only  a  slncers.  intelligent,  and  consuuctlvs 
progrsm  to  help  nut  only  in  Incressirg  safety, 
but  to  help  in  tiu  correction  of  wbst  may  be 
aviation  s  deficiencies. 

In  close  cooperation  with  Onngrsss  ars 
tbe  CAB,  CAA,  and  Air  Tranaport  AssccU- 
tion.  endesvorlng  to  reach  tbs  proper  solu- 
tions In  tbe  common  causs. 

•  •  •  •  a 

Wbat  about  some  of  the  otbar  setivltlcs  of 
our  partnerahip?  In  that  conalderatlon  we 
some  Inescapably  to  the  arbiter  of  air-line 
dsstmles,  tbe  CAB.  As  arbiter  of  our  desti- 
nlss  it  seu  tbe  extent  and  pattern  of  our 
routea  and  determines  tbe  degree  of  compe- 
tition. It  has  the  power  to  regulate  rates 
and  farea.  and  has  a  lot  of  other  powers,  too, 
though  those  matters  have  not  yet  been 
brotight  to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  are 
sooM  rumors  about  that  It  has  power  to  reg- 
ulate the  color  at  our  tlea  and  the  ctit  of  our 
clothes  and.  IX  anybody  has  been  at  a  meet- 
ing of  our  Air  Transport  Aesoclation,  you 
know  that  would  be  a  fine  power  to  have 
them  exerclae. 

Along  with  those  powers  It  has  the  con- 
eomiUnt  responsibility  Imposed  by  law  of 
developing  a  sound  air- transport  system  "In 
the  Interests  of  tbe  Post  Office  Departnvent.  of 
national  defense,  and  of  tbe  conuneroe  of  tbe 
United  SUtes." 

Certainly  it  is  our  considered  opinion  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  sincerely 
and  fully  recogulaed  tbat  respons  biltty  and 
has  shouldered  lU  obligation  cc.i.~tructively 
and  aggressively  In  iU  recognition  of  the 
present  critical  situation  In  the  indusutry. 
Already  It  has  Instituted  an  investigation  of 
passenger  fares  aa  a  poaalble  and  early  reme- 
dial measure  for  ceruin  of  our  economic  ills. 
It  tias  provided  machinery  for  early  emer- 
gency relief  through  temporary  mail  pay  in- 
creases, based  on  where  they  are  needed  and 
where  they  can  be  proved  jtistifled  by  the 
carrier. 

Already  I  can  hear  the  anvil  chorus  of  our 
stirface  friends  beatliig  out  their  measured 
moana  of  "Subaldy.  subsidy,  subsidy  "  Be- 
fore ovu  car*  are  deafened.  1st  tis  hark  to  tbe 
truth. 

This  is  an  smergency  situation— tempo- 
rary—and  csn  return  sll  of  us  who  art  in- 
volved to  a  comptnaatory  basis  as  otbtr 
factors  brine  permsnsnt  Improvtmtnt  Bee- 
ondly,  ws  should  riBi—ibir  tbst  for  ytars 
the  Post  oOoe  DspsrtaMnt  has  receivtd  many 
millions  of  dollars  In  slr-mall  revenue  far 
la  saeeis  of  aosouiiu  paid  earrlsri  for  serr* 
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ices  rendered.  And.  finally,  we  sbould  re- 
mcnber  that  this  U  an  investment  In  na- 
tional security  and  national  defenae. 

For  a  longer  range,  permanent  program 
to  Insore  a  aound  air-transport  system,  It 
seems  d^ar  tbat  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
la  liilnklng  and  planning  along  forealgbtcd 
and  cooatnictive  lines,  aa  typified  in  public 
addresses  of  IU  Chairman.  Ur.  Landls.  whom 
we  are  very  happy  to  have  with  us  tbla  eve- 
ning and  who  said  (and  I  hope  be  doesn't 
mind  my  qtiotlng  him)  within  recent 
months: 

"Tbe  domestic  route  pattern  was  a  DC-3 
rouu  pattern  and  must  be  rewritten  for 
tbe  newer  and  faster  type  of  airplanes,  such 
a  program  requiring  survelllai>ce  of  poaalble 
unfair  competitive  strslna  which  will  rcault 
if  due  care  la  not  taken  In  tbla  Job  of  re- 
ordering he  rouu  pattsm  of  tbs  United 
Sutss." 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  the  usk 
that  lies  alMad  of  the  CAB,  not  only  In  thr^e 
stormy  lines  but  In  the  calmer  waurs  aiicrd. 
Is  not  Just  s  Saturday  afternoon  pastime. 
In  Hollywood  tsrms.  It  la  a  supermammoth, 
superoolossal.  and  suptrtverytblng  Job. 

It  requires  ths  blghsst  dsgree  of  states- 
aanship  and  foresight  and  sound  Judsoisnt 
and  fairness.  Certainly  no  one  Kliou'd  snvy 
any  one  of  thess  belaaguorrU  gentlemen  wl.o 
make  up  ths  CAB  for  un  their  wisdom  de- 
pends not  only  tite  destiny  of  the  Industry 
but.  In  msny  reipects,  the  economy  of  cur 
Nation,  the  defense  of  our  Nstton,  and  the 
Isadsrshlp  of  the  United  States  In  aviation 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  With  tbnt 
burden  bow  any  of  them  can  poaslbly  sleep 
ptactfuily  at  nigbt  is  far  beyond  my  com- 
prehenakm. 

Now  we  come,  perhaps,  to  one  of  the  things 
«e  sbould  do  tbat  ha»  been  left  undone  or 
tiaa  not  been  done  wisely.  It  waa  Abraiuim 
Lincoln  who  once  commented  that  "with 
public  opinion  nothing  can  fall. "  Conversely, 
without  public  opinion,  nothing  can  succeed. 
Never  has  an  Incustry  had  such  a  great  need 
for  public  understanding  as  ours  today.  The 
future  depends  on  many  things,  principally 
upon  an  enlightened  and  favorable  public 
opinion,  and  during  theae  dark  and  Jittery 
days  of  misconception  and  mlsundcrstacd- 
Ing,  we  face  an  enormona  Job  of  education. 

Althotigb  the  air-transport  industry  must 
depend  upon  complete  and  wholehearted  co- 
operation of  IU  other  partners,  tbe  air  trans- 
port Industry  must  uke  tbe  lead.  Frankly, 
at  the  time  when  we  should  have  brought  all 
of  otir  public  relations  ammunition  up  to  the 
t:«nt-llne  trenches,  vre  were  dawdling  in  shy 
rettrement  In  tbe  rear. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Where,  Indeed,  were  all  of  us?  We  were 
getting  splattered,  plenty,  and  we  sat  In  a 
daze  doing  nothing  much,  jtist  making  a 
futile  dab  or  two  at  a  ptrrtlcularly  large  spot. 
Instead  of  a  concentrated  drive  to  tell  the 
public  at  oar  trials  and  tribulations,  of  the 
real  reason  for  cur  deficiencies,  of  what  we 
were  doing  to  correct  them;  Instead  of  facing 
the  !85ue  wjuarely  and  depending  upon  the 
American  sense  of  fair  play:  Instead  of  point- 
ing out  many  improvements  and  Buccee.<>es 
and  demonstrating  the  ouUtandlng  Job  of 
reconversion,  wbat  did  we  dot 

Ob.  we  had  a  story  to  tail,  a  real  story. 
frssli.  vivid  news,  a  saga  of  accomplishment 
and  a  record  of  reconversion  bsttei  than  thst 
of  any  other  industry.  Iiutaad.  ws  apol- 
ogized weakly,  dodged  IscU,  sxudsd  false 
cptimism  oas  momtnt  and  becaoM  dsfeatist 
ths  nsxt.  Only  when  ws  wsrs  pushsd  to  tbs 
wall  did  ws  admit  to  ths  Nation  our  rssUy 
aBsaslng  rscord  of  safsty  in  scheduled  sir 
transportation  and  then  as  a  dsfsnsivs  anti- 
cUmss. 

•  •  s  •  s 

la  esveral  tnetaaees  tn  these  reoMirks  I 
have  alluded  to  the  national  defense  and 
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the  nstkjnal  sectnlty  aspect  of  commercial 
air  transportation.  I  have  also  alluded  to 
the  question  of  safety.  There  ts  another 
kind  of  safety,  however,  wblcb  perhaps,  in 
the  shortness  of  our  memories,  is  reoelving 
too  little  attention  tbeae  days.  Tbat  ts  tbe 
safety  of  our  Nation. 

Today  all  of  us  share  a  common  legacy. 
It  Is  an  Inheritance  from  the  harrowing  days 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  South  Pacific.  Jspsn, 
Afries,  Italy,  and  tbe  continent  of  Kurope. 
In  that  legacy  there  Is  a  muttial  obligation 
to  do  everything  possible  to  avert  such  a 
tragedy  again  aa  a  nation. 

However,  as  a  Nation,  perhaps  of  Incurable 
optlmlsu,  we  seemed  disinclined  even  to 
recognise  tbst  sticb  s  legacy  has  been  left  by 
thousands  of  young  men  and  thetr  bereaved 
families,  by  thousands  more  for  whom  tbe 
meanli«  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
hspplneas  Is  now  only  a  mockery. 

One  of  our  great  generals.  Irs  Bsksr,  re- 
cently stated  thftt  stomie  energy  bss  bmmIs 
sir  power  all  Important.  Air  power,  be  tells 
tis.  Is  the  only  avallablt  present  means  to 
strike  with  tbe  atomic  bomb  and  to  prouct 
against  misuse  of  tbe  stomlr  bomb  And 
without  sir  superiority  we  will  be  helpless,  hs 
sdds. 

I  am  certain  that  this  ouUtandlng  ex- 
ponent of  air  power  will  back  me  up  when  1 
add  thst  the  air  power  he  speaks  of  for  your 
and  my  protection  depends  In  larye  part  oa  a 
Btrrns  clrll  sir-transport  system,  prepared 
to  fulfill  lu  obligation  In  an  hour  of  nstlonal 
crisis. 

Fundnmental  to  our  futin*e  mllltsry  and 
civil  sUength  and  preparedness  ts  the  In- 
tensified and  tmrcmlttlng  concentration  on  a 
phase  of  aviation  Ilttls  known  generally  and 
lU  value  too  little  realized.  That  phase  is 
research  and  engineering.  And  It  will  be  in 
any  foreseeable  future  the  very  core,  the  very 
bsckbone  of  progress  In  the  field  of  svUtlon. 
whether  commercial  or  military.  Avtatlon 
actually  Is  still  in  almost  a  primary  sUu  of 
development,  as  millury  or  civilian  technical 
experu  will  tell  you. 

We  have  many  bard  nuu  to  crack  Hnd  tbe 
question  is:  Who  Is  going  to  crack  fcbem? 
Tbat  la  tbe  first  question  and  It  la  tbe  164 
queation.  Tb*  answer  to  that  $€4  question  Is 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  will  malu- 
Uin  IU  world  leadership. 

Military  and  commercial  aviation  are 
(doeely  interwoven,  almost  Inexorably  inter- 
woven. What  beneflu  one  benefits  tbe  other. 
And  only  In  tbe  reaearcb  laboratories  will 
those  toi^h  mutual  problems  be  s<dvcd. 

Tbe  second  question  is:  Wben  are  tbose 
technical  problems  of  equipment  and  op- 
eration going  to  be  solved  and  at  what  price? 
In  that  connectlcm  there  are  Just  two  ap- 
proacbea.  One  Is  a  preparatory  approach 
which  la  Initially  costly,  perbapa.  but  divi- 
dend-paying in  tbe  long  run.  The  second 
approach  la  what  may  be  temted  "tbe  after- 
the-fact  approach."  which  Is  extravagant  of 
money  and  of  lives  and  is  dangerous  to  our 
national  security. 

•  •  •  •  • 

All  of  us  know  what  happened  when  World 
War  n  broke  out  and  when  President  Roose- 
velt celled  for  50,000  planes  per  year.  It  was 
a  grand  gesture  and  a  necessary  one.  What 
was  the  cost  because  Uncle  Sam  was  caught 
with  his  panu  around  hU  knees,  because  be 
had  neglected  for  years  and  years  that  im- 
portant prsparstoty  basis  of  rssaarch  and 
aviation  and  the  rsal  sncouragsmsnt  of  civil 
svlstto'  to  csrry  out  thoae  problems?  Ths 
cost  In  lives  snd  In  our  Psdsral  dsbt  wss  In- 
oalculabls.  How  Insignificant  would  hsvs 
bssn  thoss  fsw  sstra  llfs-saving  millions  of 
Oovtrnmsnt  aid  to  ths  sir  linss,  to  ths  mili- 
tary, spent  Judiciously  and  sflsctlvely  over 
thoee  4  or  ft  years  in  raseareb  and  develop- 
mant,  prior  to  tbe  war,  Mcordiaf  to  a  Axed 
national  policy,  as  ceatrasled  with  the  toll* 


lloBB  ao  basttty  voted  ovemlgbt  in  tbe  hys- 
terical hope  of  somehow  un  beetling  the  avi- 
ation research  bottleneck.  Wbat  would  the 
United  Steles  have  given  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Hiirbor  to  bave  baen  able  to  retrieve  those 
valtuble  but  lost  years  of  research  rnd  en- 
gineering? 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  oukc  this 
ssme  mistake  a  second  time,  because  the 
cost  the  secontl  time  may  well  Include  the 
devastetlon  of  otir  eltlea  and  our  towns  and 
our  countryaids.  aiKl  tbe  desuuctlon  of  tbe 
American  way  of  life  and  of  living. 

And  ao.  this  partnership  of  ours — tbe  Con- 
gress of  tbe  United  Stetes.  the  Ctvll  Aero- 
nautics Board,  tbs  Civil  Aeronsutica  Au- 
tborlty.  tile  anmd  forces,  tiie  air  lines,  the 
manufacturen — ail  of  us  tor  eiu  own  pro- 
tection mtiat  work  togetber  and  put  our 
slu)uidera  to  the  wheel  to  msks  the  United 
Sutes  svlstlon  picture,  in  all  IU  phasss,  ths 
sn\7  of  ths  entira  world. 

X  should  like  this  tvenlng  to  add  aiu>ther 
voice  to  that  mounting  hope  tbat  we  resort 
to  every  poesibis  means,  without  deviation 
from  an  Insplrsd  course,  to  foster  ths  east 
piacetinM  proaslee  of  olvtl  avution,  to  lock 
upon  the  sab|set  as  something  special,  re- 
quiring special  consldsratlon,  and  that  in  our 
tiunklng  ws  bs  gvUdsd  ooostently  by  tbs  in- 
svlubls  asaoclatton  of  civil  aviation  with  na- 
tional security. 

To  draw  these  ramarka  to  a  oloss  there  Is  a 
vi*al  point  tbat  should  bs  msauonsd  snd 
wbicb  should  be  underlined  In  our  thinking 
in  tbs  nxmtbs  and  ysara  to  oome.  As  Mr. 
Karriman.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  recently 
stated,  "our  industry  has  overeoid  avtatlon 
to  tbe  pulilic."  Thera  U  no  question  but 
tbat  many  of  our  Ills  can  bs  attnbutsd  to 
tbat  overselling. 

The  public  was  hsnded  s  bill  of  goods  by 
unthinking  optimlsU  who  foresaw  an  Impos- 
sible, Immediate  future  of  perfect  rHIabillty. 
Btiperluxury,  snd  superspeeds.  We  oversold 
tbs  public  on  safety  not  deliberately  but 
rather  by  misinformation. 

Also  there  Is  no  question  but  that  this  In- 
dtutry  has  progressed  amazingly  In  what  are 
really  only  two  decadea  of  bUtory.  The  prog- 
reaa  has  been  measured  in  technical  and 
business  aspecU. 

So,  let's  get  away  from  tboee  wild  prom- 
ises, those  rosy  and  unrealistic  predictions, 
tboee  teliu.  of  aircraft  larger  than  ocean 
liners,  speeds  in  everyday  commercial  travel 
of  760  to  1,000  miles  per  hour,  of  operationa 
that  can  be  continued  despite  fog  and  every 
other  Imown  form  of  weather  which  pre- 
venU  tbe  other  forma  at  transportation  from 
completing  their  acbcdules.  Perhaps  tbose 
things  may  come,  but  now  Is  tbe  time  to 
consolidate  our  gains,  to  progress  through 
needed  adjustment,  to  perfect  wbat  we  bave 
accomplished.  Tbe  obligation  of  this  part- 
nership (and  I  exempt  military  and  reaearcb 
and  engineering  upon  which  our  future  de- 
pends, and  tbey  are  going  ahead  on  these 
forward-looking  proJccU)  Is  to  vrork  toward 
financial  strength  and  stability,  to  work 
toward  a  greater  reltabntty  of  service,  to 
vrork  toward  a  greater  safety  and  to  work 
toward  a  greater  quality  of  service. 

We  already  have  In  this  buslnsss  of  oun 
a  superproduct.  Lst  us  use  It  tn  the  per- 
fection which  lU  qxulltles  demand. 

Tss,  ladles  snd  gentlemen,  this  Is  tbe  most 
critlcsl  period  of  our  history,  but  with  the 
recognition  of  our  srrors  of  omission  snd 
commission,  with  ths  rscognltion  of  our 
problsms.  with  tbs  recognition  of  otir  obliga- 
tions, with  a  great  psrtnershlp  of  intelllgsncs 
and  forssifbt  and  pstriotic  endsavor.  work- 
iaf  as  a  team,  thsrs  should  bs  no  qusstion  as 
to  ths  futurs. 

I.  therefore,  leave  the  snswsr  in  your 
hands,  Is  this  net  ths  most  promising  pe- 
riod In  ths  history  of  air  tranaportaucnf 
X  thank  you.     (Applause.) 
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IN  THS  SEN  ATI  OT  THI  tTNTnCD    ITATIS 

Friday.  March  7  (legislative  d  ly  of 

Wednesdmw.  Februmrt  19k  I  47 

Ur    SMITH.     Mr.    President.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printe  I  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  an  addi  ?ss  en- 
titled 'Collective  Security  Depends  Upon 
American      Military      and 
Strength."  delivered  by  Hon.  Walrren 
Austin.  United  States  represent4tlve 
the  seat  of  the  United  Nations 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  at  the  TMaldorf 
Astoria   Hotel,  in   New   York   qity.  on 
March  4.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
mt  follows: 

Two  world  wtra  tn  3S  yeara  have  demon- 
■trated  that  the  I7nued  States  cannot  taolate 
ItacU  from  the  consequences  ot  ufar  any- 
where In  the  world. 

The   maaa   deatrueUve   power   of 
energy   and   of   other   forcea 
aclence  has  further  demonstrated 
great  imperative  of  our  times  Is  to 
m  third  world  war. 

The   American   people   believe 
poatutatea  are  equally  true  for  all 
They  are  aa  true  for  the  large  natioha 
•■  tlM  Soviet  Union  and  the  Unite* 
M  they  are  for  the  small  nations 

Facing  these  sober  truths  the  Unltjd 
li  dedicated  to  the  policy  of  suppuijllng 
United  Nations  with  all  the 
II  poaaeaaes 

The  aecurtty  oi  the  United  %u%> 
every  other  nation  depends  upon 
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atomic 
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prevent 
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the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
inatitutioni  of  the  United  Nationa 
lyatam  of  eolltctive  aeeurity  atroni 
to  prtvvnt  a  third  world  war, 

The  bulldlni  of  rotlaetlve 
tmmenaely  diflkuh   undertalilni 
aaniial  that  th*  Amarican  people 
the  true  naiur*  of  eollMtlv*  aaeurtt] 
•omtribution  ihai  the  United 
aalie  in  order  to  aehleve  aueeeaa. 

Fim  of  all,  lat  ua  nevar  fart*« 
Unlt«d  Naliona  la  a  m«ana  to  the 
not   the   end     The  mare  etUteno 
United  Nationa  and  etu  i 
doaa  not  setabllah  eollertive  aaeur 
United  Nallooa  U  a  meana  by 
Uve  seeurtly  ean  be  achieved. 

Alao.  we  mtiat  tinderatand  that 
vlalon  of  the  Charur  and  every  n 
United  Nations  u  a  neceaaary  part 
Utg   collective   aecurlty.    The    worl: 
General   Aaaambly   and    the 
Social    Council— for    example — are 
neceaeary  to  collective  security  aa 
of  the  Security  Council. 

This  la  becauae  the  problem  of 
collective  aecurlty  la  not  solely,  nor 
marlly.  a  problem  of  writing  out 
for  police  action— for  enforcement 
It  la  primarily  a  problem  of  bulldlnf 
stance  of  agreement  for  common 
agreement  so  firmly  Iwsed  that  It 
the  force  of  law  throtigh  the  wUl 
of  the  member  nationa  to  develop 
tain  the  law. 

Reduction     and    removal    of 
causes  of  war  by  uaing  the 
the  United  MaUoivs  to  relieve 
Domlc,    and    social    tenalons    and 
at&ndards  of  living  U  a  moat 
Btent  of  collective  sectulty  and 
frequently  overlooked. 
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Tha  more  the  nationa  work  together  for 
their  mutual  waUara,  the  laaa  will  nationa 
try  to  break  tha  law  against  war. 

Nations  where  economic  and  social  condU 
tlona  create  instability,  suffering,  and  de- 
apalr  among  their  people,  are  In  no  poaltlon 
to  realst  aggreaaors,  from  either  within  or 
without,  regardlaaa  of  treaty  commltmenu. 
Converaely,  nations  whose  economy  and  so- 
cial organlcatlon  are  healthy,  strong,  and  pro- 
greaalve  deaire  peace  and  have  the  power  to 
act  in  support  of  peace. 

The  final  mrasure  of  the  strength  of  col- 
lective seetirtty  la  uot  found  in  obllgatlnns  In 
treatlea  for  ooUectlTe  action.  It  la  to  be 
found  in  the  wUl  and  the  capacity  of  the 
peoples  to  fulfill  their  obligations.  Collec- 
tive security  csji  be  no  stronger  than  the  sum 
of  iu  separat*  parts. 

Nothing  could  be  more  djuigeroua  than  to 
act  upon  ths  asstunptlon  that  a  treaty  or  a 
voting  system  wotild  operate  automatically. 
Let  me  Ulustrai?  the  point  by  a  brief  ref- 
erence to  the  veto.  The  veto  power  In  the 
Security  Council  U  widely  thought  of  as  a 
protection  to  an  aggreaaor  nation.  Actually 
the  veto  would  be  no  protection  at  all  to  an 
aggressor  if  the  other  nations  should  act  to- 
gether m  accordance  with  the  purpoaea  and 
prlnclplea  of  the  Charter. 

If  any  great  nation  poaseaalng  the  veto 
power  should  ever  embark  on  a  cotjrse  of  ag- 
gression in  violation  of  the  Charter,  it  would 
be  committing  an  act  of  nullification,  an  act 
of  rebellion  against  thr  United  Nations.  It 
wotild  forfeit  IU  poaltlon  under  the  Charter. 
No  veto  could  protect  such  a  nation  from 
the  o^nsequences  of  Ita  crime.  Only  the 
fallur«>  of  the  other  nations  to  act  together 
against  It  could  spare  tLe  aggreasor  from  law- 
ful punlahment  The  heart  of  the  problem 
of  building  collective  security  la  the  strength 
and  the  will  of  the  member  nationa  to  carry 
out  tiialr  obligationa.  individually  and  coi- 
lectlvoly. 

Vet)  or  no  veto,  tha  ttrtngth  of  the  great 
natloita  In  relation  to  one  another  la  such 
that  liu  one  of  them  can  safel)  |o  to  war  in 
violation  uf  the  Chatter  If  It  U  certain  that 
the  others  would  act  Mgathar  In  gafanse  ol 
the  Charter. 

If  the  United  Stataa  demonatraiaa  «on< 
vtnetngly  that  all  Its  iraat  malarial  and 
moral  power  would  b«  used  In  aupport  oi 
eollective  seeurlty  under  the  United  Nalluna, 
(hat  fart  would  have  rar-renchlitg  mnueiica 
upon  Ih*  will  and  osparlty  of  other  metttber 
nations  to  act  together  to  maintain  i>eaoa, 
On  t^•  eiher  hand.  If  we  should  faltar,  If  wa 
ahould  diaaipate  our  atrenith,  It  we  ahould 
act  In  blind  or  shortsighte.t  seinihnaaa,  wt 
would  inevitably  undermine  the  whole  oauaa. 
The  praaarvatlnn  ot  peace  ranaot  bt  «•• 
•ured  by  the  United  iUtaa  alone  Tha  wilt 
and  strength  of  all  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nationa— eepeclally  tht  fivateat  na* 
tlona— are  alao  necaaaary. 

Nevertheleaa.  baeatiaa  of  tha  great  power 
and  influence  of  the  United  sutea.  It  la  true 
that  we  can  do  more  than  any  other  nation 
to  decide  the  outcome. 

The  central  fact,  of  which  Americana  must 
never  lose  sight.  U  this:  The  United  Statea. 
With  half  the  productive  power  of  the  world, 
has  decisive  power  either  to  create  the  condl- 
tlotu  of  permanent  peace  «  to  permit  the 
balance  to  be  tipped  In  favor  of  war.  ¥rhat 
we  do  or  fall  to  do  determines  to  a  large 
extent  whether  other  nations  move  rapidly 
toward  political  and  economic  stability  and 
democratic  achievement  or  flounder  In  the 
disaster  and  despair  that  lead  to  fanaticism 
and  war. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  policies  the 
United  States  must  pursue  tn  relation  to  the 
United  Nations  In  CHrder  to  attain  the  goal  of 
collective  security? 

First.  We  must  make  clear  that  we  are 
ready  at  all  times  to  support  the  law  of  the 
charter — by  force  if  necessary — in  accordance 
with  our  obligaUona. 


SMond.  We  muat  usa  to  tha  full  and  with 
patience  all  the  proceaaes  of  conciliation  and 
organized  cooperation  establlahed  by  the 
United  Nationa.  We  mtut  aeek  cotutantly 
for  better  underaUnding  with  all  our  alltea. 
Whatever  othera  do,  we  must  seen  always 
to  avoid  hysteria  and  recrimination.  We  do 
not  need  to  fear  anybody.  We  mtut  aeek  by 
our  pollclea  to  remove  fear  in  othera  and  re- 
place it  by  confidence. 

Third.  We  must  maintain  our  own  eco- 
nomic strength,  and  help  restore  economic 
strength  to  those  parts  of  the  world  left 
weakened  by  the  war,  and.  therefore,  an  easy 
prey  to  some  future  aggreaaor.  This  meana 
a  btislneasllt  e  investment  of  American  capi- 
tal, a  firm  adherence  to  the  policy  of  reducing 
barriers  to  an  expanding  world  trade,  and.  for 
this  year  at  least,  continued  direct  relief  to 
some  countries.  An  enlightened  economic 
foreign  policy  will  increase  prosperity  In  the 
United  Slates  aa  much  as  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Collective  security  can  never  be  realized 
without  such  a  policy  on  our  part. 

Fourth.  We  must  maintain  our  military 
eatabllshment,  not  for  purposes  of  domina- 
tion, but  In  order  to  be  able  to  back  up  otir 
commltmenu  In  support  of  collective  security 
tmder  the  United  Nations.  This  means  that 
we  must  not  engage  in  any  unilateral  dis- 
armament by  hasty  and  Ill-considered  re- 
ductions In  our  armed  forces  or  in  our  budget 
for  national  defense.  It  also  means  astab- 
llshment  of  a  unlveraal  military  training  aya- 
tem  that  would  provide  the  neceaeary  re- 
servea  of  skilled  manpower  trained  la  tha 
complicated  techniques  of  modern  warfare. 
If  we  were  ever  called  upon  to  Join  In  col- 
lective action  against  a  major  aggreaaor.  we 
would  not  have  the  a  years  of  grace  we  were 
given  In  the  last  war.  We  should  have  to  act 
with  decisive  force  at  onoa  and  with  men 
already  trained.  Peacetime  unlveraal  mill- 
Ury  training  In  the  United  States  la  not  tn 
conflict  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  world  dis- 
armament. Nor  Is  the  strategic  trusteeship 
proposed  by  the  United  Statea  for  the  former 
Japaneae  mandated  iatands  in  conflict  with 
the  goal  of  eolleetlva  aeourity.  On  the  con- 
trary, at  the  praaent  stage  of  the  develop* 
mant  of  the  United  Nations  both  would  eon* 
tribute  to  progreaa  toward  thaae  goals  bacauaa 
both  would  add  to  tha  itrangth  the  United 
itataa  ran  contribute  to  eoUactive  security 
and  eolleetlva  control  of  armaments  and 
armad  forcaa, 

Pifth.  We  muat  stand  Arm  tn  support  of  an 
•IVartlva  and  enturceabia  •yattm  ol  inter* 
national  eentml  of  atomic  tnargy  and  of 
other  ma)or  waapona  adtptaM*  to  maaa  de* 
•vructinn  We  muat  http  trying  with 
patienre  and  Armnaaa  to  raach  agreement 
with  tha  Soviet  Union  on  this  mMiter  I  be* 
lltvff  that  tooner  or  later  wt  will  reach  agrte* 
ment.  It  U  Juat  at  much  In  the  vital  In* 
tereet  of  tha  Soviet  Union  as  It  la  of  ouraelvaa 
to  tatabllsh  a  aystem  of  control  that  would 
fully  aafeguard  complying  atataa  from  tht 
haaards  of  violations  and  evaalona.  Such  a 
system  would  raqulrt  graattr  delagationa  of 
national  abvereigaty  to  inttmttlonal  author- 
ity than  either  of  our  nations  haa  previovuly 
been  willing  to  give.  But  without  such  a  sys- 
tem neither  one  of  tis  would.  In  the  long 
run,  be  able  to  aafeguard  oiu-  Independence 
or  our  reapectlve  wrya  of  life  from  the  de- 
Btructtveneaa  of  another  war. 

Sixth.  We  mtut  apply  comparable  princi- 
ples of  effective  international  control  to  the 
so-called  conventional  armamenU  and  armed 
forces  so  that  they.  too.  can  be  reduced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  all  States  against 
violations  and  evasions. 

Seventh.  We  must  press  for  completion  of 
the  special  agreements  called  for  by  the 
charter  that  would  provide  the  Security 
Council  with  peace  forces  to  enforce  iU 
decisions. 

Eighth.  We  mtist  lend  otir  full  support 
to  the  development  and  application  of  in- 
ternational law,  particularly  the  laws 
against  war  which  have  been  for  the  first 
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ttmt  enforced  against  Indlvlduala  by  the 
Nuremberg  and  far  eaatcrn  trtbtmals.  The 
increaalng  application  of  international  law 
directly  to  indlvlduala  U  of  importance  to 
the  prevalence  of  peace. 

The  problem  of  building  collective  aecu- 
rlty has  two  liusparable  paru. 

We  have  to  take  every  meaaure  that  Ilea 
within  our  power  to  remove  the  funda- 
mental cauaea  of  war  and  to  eaUbUah  con- 
ditions of  mutual  understanding  and  con- 
fidence and  economic  well-being. 

Simultaneously  we  mtut  maintain  a  suit- 
able military  poafure  to  support  collective 
action  under  the  charter. 

At  the  present  time  special  baaarda  to 
peace  call  for  special  effort  toward  collec- 
tive aecurlty. 

Looking  forward  to  the  fulfillment  of  otir 
mlaalon  In  tiie  United  NlUoiu,  we  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  American  military  and 
economic  strength  adequate  to  meet  aU  otir 
needs  and  obligations. 


Csechoilovak  Day — Prodsauition  by 
Goveroor  Dewey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THX  SINATi:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  7  (leoislative  day  o/ 

Wednesdav.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  today  marlcs 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas 
O.  Mascryk.  the  late  President  of  Csecho- 
ftlovaklt.  By  proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  this  day 
has  been  set  aside  in  honor  of  that  occa- 
sion, a^  Cucchoalovak  Day.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RgcoRO  the  proclamation 
of  Oovernor  Dewey  naming  this  day  for 
that  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prxia* 
matlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RiroRD,  gM  followa: 

Fur  inure  than  400  year*  the  ptoplaa  of 
■(themia— tht  Oatehi  and  Sinvaia-tuught 
for  their  indtptndeiict.  It  was  Anally 
tcbltvtd  in  1911  undtr  tht  brilliant  Itadtr* 
MilB  uf  Thomat  Qarrtfut  Mataryk,  Thanki 
!•  nu  ttaunohntaa,  unflinching  eouraft  and 
pertevaranoe,  tht  Rtpublic  ot  Cstcboalo* 
vakia,  with  the  sympathetic  tncouragtmtnt 
of  tht  United  Siatta  of  Amtrica,  took  Ita 
rightful  place  among  tht  fretdom-loving  na* 
Uona  of  the  earth.  The  ptoplt  of  Catcho* 
Slovakia  fully  vlndtoatad  tht  tfforU  that  had 
been  made  on  their  behalf,  the  sympathy 
extended  them.  Their  Republic  In  a  remark- 
ably short  time  achieved  a  high  degree  of 
proaperlty  and  good  government. 

Six  dreadful  years  of  Nazi  tyranny  failed  to 
quench  the  aplrit  of  the  people  of  Caecho- 
alovakla.  Under  the  heel  of  the  oppreaeor 
they  continued  to  fight  for  their  freedom. 
The  defeat  of  the  Naals  restored  Czecho- 
slovakia as  a  free  and  Independent  nation, 
a  member  of  the  United  Nationa. 

Today  In  Czechoslovakia  the  Ideals  of 
Thomas  Oarrlgue  Masaryk  are  still  In  the 
hearU  of  the  people  whom  be  helped  to  set 
free  and  who  are  egaln  trying  to  rebtilld  their 
democracy.  Friday.  March  7,  Is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Oarrlgue 
Masaryk. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Friday,  March  7.  as  Czechoslovak 
Day  and  urge  all  the  people  of  New  TOTk  to 
participate  In  ceremonies  honoring  the  peo- 
ple of  the  RepubUc  of  Czecboelovakla." 


GMTf  c  WiaUiftM  •U  Ike  NsliMttl 


E&'IICNBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  Moan*  naKora 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 

Friday.  March  7  ilegisUUive  day  of 
WedHetday,  February  If).  1947 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcoid  a  very  able 
Washington  Day  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  H.  Paul  Caenunerer,  secre- 
tary, National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows: 

We  rejoice  today  In  the  birthday  of  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind,  George 
Waahlngton,  the  father  ai  otir  country.  Well 
has  the  poet  said  of  him :  "Art  to  bis  fame  no 
•Id  hath  lent;  his  country  is  bis  monument." 

Many  statues.  monumenU.  and  memorials 
have  been  erected  to  George  Washington  In 
all  parU  of  the  world,  aome  of  them  beau- 
tiful works  of  art,  but  they  stand  as  tributes 
to  blm.  Even  tomorrow  a  statue  of  George 
Waahlngton.  portraying  him  as  a  churchman, 
by  the  notable  sculptor  Lee  Lawrle.  will  be 
dedicated  in  the  Washington  Cathedral. 

We  are  indebted  to  George  Waahlngton  for 
many  thlnga — for  having  led  a  patriot  army 
to  victory  and  Independence;  for  having  pre- 
sided over  the  convention  that  gave  tu  the 
Constitution;  for  having  guided  the  Oovtrn* 
noenl  through  IU  flrat  eight  critical  yeara;  and 
alao  tor  having  (ounded  the  city  of  Waah- 
lngton. It  may  bt  aald  to  have  been  his  last 
great  gift  to  the  ptoplt.  Nu  one  appreciated 
this  more  than  Prtaldent  Waahlngton  blm* 
■elf,  who  waa  most  dtalruua  that  tht  Ouveru' 
ment  ahould  have  a  home  of  IU  own.  and  tht 
story  of  the  tcunding  of  Uta  otiy  of  Waah* 
Ington  haa  thus  become  one  ol  tht  mott  In* 
ttrtatlag  ohapttra  Ui  the  bittory  of  the  Na* 
tlon. 

During  the  period  ol  Ute  War  uf  lndt>< 

Sndtnot  and  tht  autBttautni  period  of  tht 
mftderailon.  Oobinm  had  beta  driven  to 
tight  difftrtnt  townt  and  eltiea'^Vblladtl* 
phia,  Baitimort,  LaneaaMr.  York.  Prlnoeton, 
Annapoiia,  Trenton,  and  New  York,  oart  of 
tht  Umt  tiurtutd  by  tht  tntmy,  and  after  tht 
war  by  dltfruntltd  aoldltrt.  Tht  Oontlntutat 
Oonfrait  wat  ttrlouaty  inoonvenienotd  by 
moving  from  plaot  to  plaot.  To  movt  tht 
rtcordt  and  filet  waa  burdeatomt,  and  Ui  acv- 
eral  ot  the  towns  where  Oongrctt  mtt  tht 
accommodaUont  wtrt  inadtquaU.  Tht  sub- 
ject waa  dlaouattd  for  S  yeara  whilt  atuneroua 
dtita  and  towtu  offtrtd  locatlona.  Than  the 
Constitutional  OonirenUon  of  1787  decided  on 
a  Ftdtral  district  10  mllta  aquare.  It  left 
the  queation  of  location  unaettled  and  the 
alto  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  waa  finally 
agreed  to  by  oompromlae  between  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Thomaa  Jefferson.  The  real- 
dence  bill  became  law  July  16.  1790. 

It  la  said  the  loftiest  mlnda  In  Congreas 
were  swayed  by  the  Judgment  of  President 
Washington  when  it  came  to  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  capital.  He  might  has  selected 
any  spot  80  miles  up  the  Potomac,  from 
approximately  Gcorgetovm  to  Harpers  Ferry. 
But  be  was  familiar  with  this  locality,  and 
by  the  fall  of  1790  this  site  at  the  haad  of 
navigation  of  the  Potomac  was  chosen.  The 
Residence  Act  was  amended  March  3.  1791,  so 
that  the  Federal  District  would  Include  a 
convenient  part  of  the  Eastern  Branch  and 
also  the  present  Arlington  County  and  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  which  was  his  home  town.  There 
one  may  still  see  many  places  associated  with 


tht  life  of  Oeorgt  Waahlngton  and  ttoe  found- 
ing of  this  Nation. 

Then  arote  tha  qtiaatlon  of  daalgn  for  tht 
federal  City.  PrtaMent  Waahlngton  choet 
tor  thU  work  Pierre  Charlet  L'Bnfant.  the 
artist  of  the  American  Revolution  and  a  dls- 
tlngulahed  olBoer  who  was  trained  in  Parla 
and  had  come  to  America  to  offer  his  aerv- 
leea.  like  Lafayette.  In  1777.  L'Bnfant  had 
made  application  tor  the  appointment  by 
lettar  of  September  11.  1789.  atatlng  that 
"the  plan  ahould  be  drawn  on  such  a  teale 
aa  to  leave  room  tcx  that  agpwndilaement  and 
embelllahment  which  the  Increase  In  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation  will  permit  It  to  pursue 
at  any  period  however  remote."  Hta  plan 
haa  now  been  the  basis  of  development  of  the 
city  for  a  century  and  a  half.  Be  submitted 
a  preliminary  sketoh  on  March  SO.  I79I  On 
that  day  Preaident  Washington  made  his 
celebrated  agreement  with  the  19  onginal 
proprietors,  under  which  they  agreed  to  con- 
vey without  oompenaation  to  the  United 
Statea  Government  auch  portions  of  their 
farma  as  were  needed  for  atrceta  and  to  sell 
auch  land  aa  waa  needed  for  the  Ocvernment 
buildings  and  public  reaervations.  Inrludlng 
parka,  at  £35.  or  about  967  per  acre.  The  re- 
maining land  waa  to  be  laid  out  In  30.273 
building  lou.  to  tie  apportioned  equally  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  pro- 
prietors. In  thla  way.  without  advancing  a 
dollar  and  at  a  total  ooat  at  •S8.000  the  Gov- 
emment  acquired  a  tract  ot  about  MO  acrea 
in  the  heart  of  the  propoaad  city  tm  public 
buildings  and  parka:  in  laying  out  the  streets 
3,806  acres  were  taken.  And  be  it  noted  by 
that  fee-almple  conveyance  of  land  for  streeta 
the  L'Enfant  plan  was  forever  carved  Into  the 
ground.  The  10.136  building  lota  ultimately 
yielded  $850,000  to  the  Government 

L'Enfant  aubmitted  a  revlaed  aketch  to 
President  Waahlngton  In  June  and  again  tn 
Augtiat  1791.  Thla  aketch  waa  than  com- 
pleted, engraved,  and  publUhad  with  ex- 
planatory notes,  aa  we  aee  them  on  tht  L'Cn- 
taat  plan  today. 

On  September  I,  1791,  It  wat  dectdtd  by 
Thomas  ileffertoa.  Seoretary  of  State,  and 
Jamea  Madltoa.  tbea  a  MemtMr  at  Oongrttt, 
la  oonftrtBot  vltb  the  Ooawnasioaert  of  the 
Oiairict  of  Oolu^Sta.  "to  mmm  the  sueeta  of 
tbe  Ptderal  Oty  alpbabetleally  one  way  and 
numerteally  the  other  from  the  oapitol.  and 
tlMl  the  name  ol  tht  elty  and  itrrii4«ry  shall 
be  tht  eliy  of  WaablnfUm  and  tht  Territory 
ofOoiwnbia"  lUe  elty  waa  divided  Ihta  four 
ttetiont,  vltb  tiM  Oapitol  In  tht  eeater,  In- 
teieeeied  bf  evasuaa. 

LlRfaiil%  aawlaea  to  tht  Oovtrnmtnt  end* 
ed  aCletally  to  Maieb  ITM,  due  to  dimeultiet 
that  nt  e«»eousiered.  Thua,  1  year  after  he 
had  Segun  to  petpare  hit  notebit  plea  he 
terminated  Ms  tervleaa.  tlnee  he  bad  ran* 
dered  outttandlag  aenrlat  In  New  York  city 
in  remodeling  Ptderal  Hall  in  1799  for  tht 
acoonunodatloa  at  tbt  nrtt  Oongrttt  and 
tht  InatiguratlOB  ot  Pretldent  Waahlngton. 
and  had  alto  aaaleted  to  fitting  up  the  Haiia 
ot  Oongreas  tn  PhUadelphia  in  1790  it  had 
baea  tbou^kt  Llntant  would  alao  make 
plana  tor  puhlle  hnUdlnga  in  the  Federal 
City.  But  they  never  oMterlallBed.  and.  ac- 
cordingly. Secretary  ot  State  Jefferson  ar- 
ranged for  a  program  of  competition  for 
public  buUdlngs.  the  first  of  Ita  kind  In  Amer- 
ica. Tbe  competition,  dated  March  16.  1793. 
doaed  on  July  15.  and  called  for  dealgna  for 
the  President's  home  and  the  Capitol.  Jamea 
Hoban.  architect  of  Charleston.  8.  C.  re- 
ceived the  award  for  tbe  President's  hctwe. 
For  the  Capitol  14  designs  were  received. 
none  al  which  waa  accepted;  they  may  t>e 
seen  to  tbe  archives  of  tbe  Maryland  His- 
torical Society.  Baltimore.  One  architect, 
Stephen  Ballet,  was  given  permlaalon  to  make 
further  atudy  of  bis  design,  and  while  doing 
so  an  application  was  received  from  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Thornton,  of  Philadelphia,  an  amateur 
architect,  who  had  heard  of  tbe  competition 
whUe  on  a  visit  to  tbe  West  Indies.  His  de- 
sign waa  accepted.     Preaident  Washington 
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nco^nlsad  tn  tt  yirmmaieuT.  si 
eo&Tcni*nce~;  JHNnoo  regarded  ii 
"MMpie.    DoMe.    beautirul,    excell 
Taetred "     Cabonte  prcfMtrationa 
made  for  laytng  the  cornerstone. 
Wuhlngton  was  to  be  the  prlncipa 
the  ceremontes  of  laying  the 
the  Unltad  States  Capitol,  which 
on  StfMMBber   18.   1793.     It   waa 
referred    to    by    Secretary    of    St 
Webster,  orator  of  the  day.  on  Ju 
at  the  laving  of  the  conwntatM 
Ins  the  Cntted  States  CapMol  to 
stz-*.  when  be  mul: 

"He  heads  a  short  procession 
fields,  he  crosMs  yonder  stream 
tree,  be  aseends  to  the  top  cf  this 
where  oriclnal  oaks  of  the  fores 
thick  around  as  If  the  spot   had 
voted  to  Drutdlcal  worship,  and 
formed  the  appointed  duty  of  the 

In  KoTember  1800  the  Capital 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  city  of 
with  files  and  equipment  and  an 
that    then    numbered    137   clerlta 
partments  of  the  OoTernment 
ury.  War.  Navy.  Justice  (then 
Attorney   General's   Office):    the 
was    oQclally    designated    as    a 
some  years  later.    When  the  flnal 
the  Sixth  Congress  convened   on 
21.  Coogresa  wtis  addressed  the 
by  President  Adams   with  a 
congratulating  the  people  and 
the  e8»-biuhment  of  s  home  for 
BUtes    Government       There    wen 
Washington  100  brirk  snd  253 
■hslterlng    a    population    of 
ajOQO. 

The  city  or  Washington  grew 
haphazardly  during  itt  early  yeaif 
was  simply  a  new  settlement  a' 
tocnac.   a   new   town   in   the  woocfs 
often  ridiculed  by  visitors  from 
two  leading  structures  were  the 
the    President  s    house 
nue.   connecting   the   two   bui 
•part,  was  laid  out  in  17M.  and  fo 
nothing  but  a  dirt  road  crtwsini 
covered  with  elder  biishee 
son.  during  bis  administration. 
18C9.  mtnlfested  ke«»n  interest  In 
by  Improving  It  and  planting  on 
of  popla    trees.    At  the  suggestioi  i 
■on.  approved  by  President  Wash 
classical  style  of  architecture  bad 
sen  for  the  first  two  public  building 
style  was  adhered  to  by 
Jackson  In  the  design  for  the 
partment  (1837).  the  old  Patent 
the   old    Post    Office   Department 
This  precedent   was  again 
when  the  plans  of  Thomas  U 
large  the  United  States  Capitol  to 
■Ise.  were  adopted,  again  in  the 

After  the  passing  of  the 
^ew   President    Washington. 
plan  seems   to   have  been   quite 
The  neglect  of  the  plan  led  to 
errors  evident  In  the  Nattonal 
notably  in  the  placing  of  the 
p«-tment  directly  In  the  line  of 
Avenue,  which  destroys  an 
from   the  Capitol  to   the  White 
184«  Congress  allowed  the  Virglnli  i 
the  Distnct  of  Columbia  to  be 
that  State,  because  the 
area  claimed   they   were  not 
provements  due   them   as 
District  of  Cdumbu.     Since  th4n 
trlct  of  Columbia  comprises  68 
on  the  Maryland  side  c '  the  rive  r 

In   1900  occurred  the 
tion  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
from  PhtladclphU  to  Waahlni 
ber  1)  was  declared  a  legal  hollda  r 
a  noUbie  event.    It  gave  Impulse 
of  the  entire  Dlstrtct  of 
basis  of   unity,  good   order. 
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which  prevailed  In  the  original  plan  of  1791. 
and  resulted  In  the  establishment  of  the 
McMillsn  Park  Commission  of  1901.  That 
Commission  revived  and  restored  the  L'En- 
fant  plan,  and  adapted  It  to  the  entire  Dis- 
trict cf  Columbia,  and  then  published  the 
plans.  They  have  been  the  baals  of  the 
besutiful  new  projecu  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington these  past  4«  yeurs.  They  were  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  established  by  Congress  In  1910.  and 
since  1934  also  by  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  which  also  plans 
for  the  toarmonious  development  of  the 
Metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  in  cooper- 
ation with  similar  commissions  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  unique  In  that 
it  be'ongs  to  the  people  of  the  country:  it 
Is  your  city  and  mine,  and  its  future  de- 
velopment is  thtis  our  responsibility.  Ulti- 
mate authority  rests  in  our  representatives 
at  the  Caoitol,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Many  private  organizations  have 
made  the  city  their  headquarters  and  have 
erected  beautiful  monumental  buildings, 
such  as  the  Headquarters  Building  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  capital  city  than 
the  city  of  Washington,  combined  with  its 
possibilities  of  further  development,  and  I 
say  this  after  having  seen  fully  two  dozen 
capital  cities  in  different  parte  of  the  world. 
Though  right  now  our  Municipal  Govern- 
ment is  in  desperate  need  of  help  from  Con- 
gress, due  to  the  great  burden  placed  on  the 
city  government  by  the  war. 

For  preserving  the  history  of  the  city  of 
Washington  we  are  profoundly  indebted  to 
the  Columbia  Historical  Society,  which  in 
the  past  53  years  has  published  47  volumes, 
and  is  at  present  Interested  in  having  re- 
stored the  old  historic  home  of  the  author 
of  our  national  anthem.  Francis  Scott  Key. 
in  Georgetown.  What  a  thrill  It  is  to  go  into 
the  Betsy  Ross  House.  Philadelphia,  where 
the  Orst  flag  was  made.  Likewise,  it  would 
thrill  us  to  be  In  the  home  of  him  who 
wrote  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  as  a  eulogy 
to  our  flag  as  it  waves  "over  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave!" 

Much  din  be  said  of  the  future  of  our 
city  of  Washington,  but  time  will  not  per- 
mit. SufBce  it  to  say.  the  recdnt  war  has 
made  of  the  city  a  world  capital,  to  which 
the  nations  of  the  earth  are  looking  for 
guidance,  several  of  them  for  financial  sup- 
port, others  for  food  and  clothing.  The 
members  of  our  armed  forces  fought  on  56 
fighting  fronts  and  through  their  valor  and 
sacrifice  made  known  the  principles  of  liberty 
which  we  cherish  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Toda-  the  city  of  Washington  numbers  well 
over  a  million  Inhabitants.  Thousands  of 
visitors  are  here  each  week  to  see  the  city. 
Each  day  as  many  as  100.000  pass  in  and 
out  of  Union  Station,  a  beautiful  and  monu- 
mental gateway  to  the  city,  within  sight  of 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  They  see  the  city 
from  the  top  of  the  noble  shaft  erected  to 
the  Father  of  cur  Country,  and  then  proceed 
in  solemn  pilgrimage  to  his  home  at  Mount 
Vernon:  those  who  have  time,  linger  In  old 
historic  Alexandria. 

The  year  1950  will  ooark  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  seat  of  government  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
the  occasion  of  a  great  celebration,  similar 
to  that  In  1900.  and  may  indeed  take  on 
International  significance.  When  General 
Lafayette  visited  the  United  States  m  1824, 
after  an  absence  of  50  years,  he  was  the  spe- 
cial guest  of  the  Nation,  and  on  the  occasion 
ot  a  banquet  here  gave  this  toast:  "The  city 
of  Waahlngton,  the  central  star  of  the  con- 
stellation, which  enlightens  the  whole 
world  I"  To  us.  who  have  seen  the  city  grow 
and  expand,  doubling  Its  size  la  the  past  15 


years,  how  much  more  meaningful  that 
prophesy  Is  today:  The  city  of  Washington 
Is  the  heart  of  the  Nation,  the  City  Beau- 
tiful, commemorating  the  name  of  the  im- 
mortal Washington,  and  spreading  its  pulsat- 
ing influence  to  all  parts  of  our  country  and 
to  far  distant  lands  In  all  parts  of  the  earth. 


Reorganization  of  the  Executive 
Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF  UAssACimsirrs 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  7  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19  >.  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  arti- 
cles relating  to  the  joint  resolution  which 
I  have  introduced  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  one 
by  Phelps  Adams,  published  in  the  New 
York  Sun  of  January  22,  1947,  and  the 
other  by  Frank  C  Waldrop.  published  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  March 
6,  1S47. 

There  being  no  objection  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Sun  of  January  22. 19471 
Woxnj>  Trim  $7,500,000,000  Faoic  UNrrEO 
States  Executive  Spending — Brown -Lodge 
Measure  Would  AtrrHORizi  CoMMmEE  To 
Streamline  Agencies — Coulo  Cot  Incomx 
Tax  40  tc  60  Percent 

(By  Phelp:  Adams) 
Washington,  January  22.— The  entire  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
appeared  today  to  be  headed  for  a  thor- 
ough overhauling  which  could  conceivably 
save  the  American  taxpayers  a  sum  ranging 
from  $7,500,000,000  to  ;!1,OCO.COO,000  a  year, 
and  which  would  permit  a  reduction  of  from 
40  to  60  percent  In  individual  Income-tax 
rates. 

Although  \he  Republican  leadership  in 
Congress  has  not  yet  put  its  official  staD.p 
of  approval  upon  the  Brown-Lodge  execu- 
tive streamlining  bill,  enthusiasm  for  the 
measure  is  running  so  high  among  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  that  ulti- 
mate passage  is  regarded  as  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty. 

Authored  by  Representative  Clarencx 
Brown,  of  Ohio,  and  sp>onsored  in  the  Senate 
by  Henrt  Cabot 'Lodge,  Ji.,  of  Massachu- 
setts— both  Republicans — the  measure  simply 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  nonpartisan 
Joint  Commission  to  comb  every  agency  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  to  report  Its  findings  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  new  Congress 
which  will  be  elected  In  November  1948. 
The  principal  duty  of  the  Commission  would 
be  to  recommend  the  elimination  of  the  gov- 
ernmental deadwood  that  has  accumulated 
through  two  world  wars  and  that  has  never 
been  cleaned  out.  It  wotild  remain,  of 
course,  for  a  Congress  which  has  not  yet  been 
elected  to  put  these  recommendations  Into 
effect. 

Similar  attempts  to  streamline  the  sprawl- 
ing executive  branch  in  the  Interests  both 
of  economy  and  efficiency  have  been  made 
under  at  least  three  different  administra- 
tions In  the  past  quarter  century  without 
significant  success,  but  the  outstanding  fault 
In  these  previous  efforts  has  lain  in  the  fact 
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that  the  studies  in  every  ease  were  made 
from  within  the  executive  branch  itself. 

MOItPASnSAN    TASK 

the  Brown-Lodge  bill  seeks  to  eliminate 
this  fault  by  giving  both  the  Congress  and 
the  public  a  crack  at  the  job,  and  by  pitch- 
ing the  whole  attempt  on  a  thoroughly  non- 
partisan plane.  It  provides  that  the  study 
shall  be  conducted  by  a  Commission  of  12: 
Pour  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  2  of 
whom  shall  be  from  public  office  and  2 
from  private  life;  4  to  be  named  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  2  of 
whom  shall  be  frtxn  the  Senate'f  membership 
and  2  from  private  life;  and  the  remaining 
4  to  be  picked  by  the  ^>e.akeT  of  the  Hcuss 
of  Representatives.  2  being  House  Members 
and  the  other  2  from  private  life.  In  each 
group  of  2,  not  more  than  1  cctxld  be 
chosen  from  each  major  political  party,  so 
that  in  the  end  neither  the  Dsmccratlc  or 
Republican  Parties  would  command  a  clear 
majofitr  of  the  committee  membership. 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  this  bill 
is  the  fact  that  whUe  It  is  merely  one  among 
hUBdreds  of  measures  which  have  been 
dropped  Into  the  legislative  hopper  this  ses- 
sion and  while — as  yet — it  has  made  no 
legislative  progress  whatever  toward  passage 
it  has  commanded  such  widespread  atten- 
tion and  interest,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Capitol,  that  Washington  is  already  speculat- 
ing intently  upon  the  probable  membership 
of  the  Commission. 

Publicly  mentioned  for  posts  on  this 
agency  have  been  such  men  as  Justice 
Learned  Hand  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals;  ex-Senatcr  Robert  M.  La 
PoUette  of  Wisconsin;  EJr.  Karl  T.  Compton, 
president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  Forres- 
tal;  ex-President  Herbert  Hoover;  Bernard 
Baruch;  C.  E.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Bectrlc  Co.,  and  Chester  I.  Barnard, 
president  ot  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone 
Co. 

Congressional  enthusiesm  for  the  bill— in 
the  face  of  previous  failures  in  this  field — 
has  been  born  currently  out  of  both  circum- 
stance and  necessity. 

The  circumstance  is  that  for  the  first  time 
in  16  years.  Congress  and  the  Executive  are 
controlled  by  opp<isite  political  parties.  It  Is 
possible.  th«"efore.  for  the  congressional 
majority  to  deal  itself  an  important  hand  in 
the  reorganization  task  without  stepping  on 
the  toes  of  Its  own  President.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  evident  that  no  such  effort  can  be 
undertaken  under  these  conditions  without 
the  complete  cooperation  of  President  Tru- 
man, and  therefore.  Congress  must  lay  aside 
all  thought  of  partisan  politics  as  it  so  clearly 
has  under  the  terms  of  Representative 
BaowN's  bill. 

The  necessity  for  action  arises  from  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  Just  completed  the 
job  of  streamlining  itself,  and  that,  under 
the  provisions  of  Its  new  fiscal  set-up.  It  can- 
not possibly  hope  to  cope  adequately  with 
the  complex  budget  problems  within  the 
rigid  time  limits  that  have  been  fixed.  The 
four  major  fiscal  committees  of  Congress,  at 
this  moment  have  fewer  than  4  weeks  In 
which  to  comb  and  cut  the  entire  budget  and 
fix  an  over-all  celling  on  appropriations  for 
the  coming  year.  It  is  obviously  Impossible 
for  the  members  of  these  committees,  within 
this  space  of  time  to  study  the  entire  govern- 
mental structure  and  to  determine  intelli- 
gently just  where  economies  and  efficiency 
can  be  wedded,  to  the  lasting  satisfaction 
of  the  taxpayer.  They  mtist  slash  more  or 
less  indiscriminately,  and  then  only  where 
the  opportunity  for  saving— without  Injury 
to  governmental  functions — is  dearly  ap- 
parent. 

an  ■ooNoirr  nova 
Only  through  the  painstaking,  2-year  job 
QC  research  contemplated  under  the  Brown- 
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Lodge  bill  could  the  hope  of  economy  be 
fuUy  realized.  It  Is  generally  agreed.  The 
tremendous  fruits  to  be  bom  of  such  an 
•ffort  have  already  been  indicated  by  a  small- 
aeale  study  of  War  Department  activities 
conducted  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Adjutant  General  by  expert 
technicians  In  this  field.  These  sample 
studies  have  indicated  a  prospective  saving 
of  from  20  to  30  percent  in  the  over-all 
budget  of  the  executive  branch. 

To  understand  what  this  means  to  tax- 
payers it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  the 
1948  btidget  calls  for  total  expenditwes  of 
♦37.528.0OO.0C0.  All  the  expenses  of  the  leg- 
islative and  Judicial  branches  together  will 
amount  only  to  about  $46,000,000,  leaving 
$37,462,000,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
executive  branch,  including  the  Independent 
agencies  Government  corporations,  trxist 
ftinds.  etc.  Should  a  saving  cf  30  percent  ba 
rMllzed  as  a  result  of  the  Commission's  re- 
organization proposals,  the  President's  f37,. 
600,000.000  budget  would  dwindle  autoc  1- 
cally  to  $26,250,003,000,  and  in  the  unlike,  j  — 
and  perhaps  unwise— event  that  this  saving 
should  be  used  entirely  for  the  relief  of  indi- 
vidual inccme-tax  payers,  th3  total  levy  upon 
them  could  be  reduced  by  60  percent. 

Only  30  years  ego—and  well  within  the 
memory  of  many  men  in  Washington  today, 
there  were  only  160  Federal  bureaus,  and  the 
toUl  civUian  pay  roU  numbered  fewer  than 
450.000  names.  Today— after  two  wars,  one 
depression,  and  16  years  of  the  New  Deal- 
there  are  1,150  P5deral  bureaus  and  2.300 .COO 
persons  on  the  Federal  pay  roll.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  economy,  with  Increased  efflclency. 
Is  obviously  vast. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 

March  6.  1S47| 

.LcocK's  Lo::ic 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  Army  and  Navy  put  up  several  thou- 
sand finger  bowls  and  salt  shakers  for  sale  the 
other  day  as  surplus.  And  at  the  same  time 
the  Army  and  Navy  placed  an  order  for  some 
fresh  finger  bowls  and  salt  sbakerr. 

Dees  anybcdy  rise  to  claim  that  makes 
sense? 

It  doesnt,  and  because  It  doesnt  our  Fed- 
eral Government  costs  the  taxpaye-s  of  the 
United  States  between  seven  and  e?even  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  more  than  ceceSFary  to 
do  the  amount  of  work  it  does  today. 

Governmental  services  are  now  a  fixed  part 
of  American  life.  We  hire  the  Government 
to  grow  trees,  stock  rivers  with  fish,  feed 
birds,  deer,  and  bears,  build  roads  and  dams, 
run  electric-power  plants,  print  bocks  ori 
baby  care,  collect  crop  information  and  fore- 
cast weather,  catch  crooks,  fight  wars,  print 
and  distribute  money,  guard  the  public 
health,  mind  the  stock  market,  enforce  busi- 
ness competition,  make  general  laws,  and 
do  thousands  upon  thousands  of  other  things. 

About  the  only  major  exception  to  date 
Is  that  we  have  not  yet  got  up  the  nerve 
to  hire  the  Government  to  protect  the  coun- 
try from  overbearing  union  bosses,  but  that, 
too,  will  come. 

No  matter  what  we  say  about  it,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  big  Govenunent  is  here  to  stay 
In  more  or  less  degree.  So  the  question  Is 
how  to  live  with  it  effectively  and  not  have 
it  break  us. 

That  is  what  all  the  economy  talk  In  Con- 
gress is  all  about,  and  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  dozens  to  bring  about  business- 
like operation  of  Government. 

The  best  of  these  so  far  discovered  by  the 
writer  is  the  one  sponsored  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Claxxmcx  J.  Bbown,  Republi- 
can, of  CHilo,  and  by  Senator  Hxnrt  Cabot 
LODCK,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol.  Senator  Lobcb 
has  explained  their  Joint  project  aa  loUovs: 


'^t  calls  for  a  study  by  experu  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  the  reorganization  of  our 
executive  branch  to  report  back  to  Congress 
to  January  1948— Just  aa  the  Eighty-first 
Otmgrees  Is  beginning. 

•T*us  this  Commission  will  hsve  a  full 
year  and  a  half  to  go  through  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  to  threw 
light  into  all  the  musty  old  corners. 

■"The  noncongressional  Members  shcold 
be  men  of  sUttne.  like  President  Compton 
or  President  Conant.  Justice  Roberts,  former 
Senator  La  Follette,  or  Secretary  Forrertal. 
who  has  done  pioneer  work  in  Introducing 
modem  management  methods  Into  the  Gov- 
ernment. Senator  Atken  has  kindly  prom- 
ised me  an  early  hearing  for  my  bill. 

"Let  me  say  that  there  are  innumerable 
pr€C3dent8  for  setting  up  such  a  Commission. 
Within  my  own  memory  here  we  have  had 
the  temporary  national  eccmcmlc  committee 
of  1938.  composed  of  three  Ssnators.  three 
Representatives,  and  one  expert  each  from 
the  Treasury.  Justice,  Labor,  and  Commerce 
Dspartraenu.  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mls-sicn 

-  Coogreas  has  reorganiaed  and  streamlined 
Itself.  Let  the  same  be  done  for  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

•This  is  not  a  Job  which  Congreas  alone 
working  through  congreasional  committees 
and  using  lu  own  staffs,  can  do.  We  In 
Congress  have  not  the  time.  Our  staffs  would 
not  have  the  standing  which  the  txtembcrs 
of  this  Commission  wou'd  have  In  their  re- 
lation to  the  departments. 

•I  envisage  full-time  work  for  at  least  a 
year  and  a  half.  All  sorts  of  expert  knowl- 
edge would  be  required,  possibly  including 
the  services  of  Industrial  engineers  snd  man- 
agement experts.  It  would  take  time  and 
money. 

"I  am  In  no  way  minimizing  the  vital  im- 
porance  of  setting  up  prcper  congressional 
staffs  to  prcbe  for  waste  and  extravagance 
and  to  scrutinize  the  budget  estimates  for 
next  year.  They  have  a  vital  task  to  per- 
form. But  they  are  definitely  not  set  up  to 
undertake  the  great  overhauUng  which  I 
have  in  mind." 

Not  another  of  thoee  typical  economy 
drives.  Is  It?  To  the  contrary,  this  Is  a  major 
operation  to  do  for  the  whole  Gcvemment 
the  aoit  of  thing  Intended  by  the  just-agT««d- 
on  merger  of  the  armed  forces,  and  the  reor- 
ganizaticn  of  congrersional  proce<^ure. 

TTie  Lodge-Brown  bill  undertakes  an  over- 
haul of  the  executive  branch  on  a  scale  be- 
yond anything  In  the  history  of  the  country 
Is  It  worth  doing?  Well,  consider  these  typi- 
cal examples  of  the  way  the  executive  runs 
today,  as  amassed  by  Senator  Habst  F.  Btbd 
Democrat,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  ablest  stu- 
dents of  government  to  the  world - 

1.  During  the  late  war  the  departments 
and  old-line  Federal  agencies  expanded  to 
777  Individual  outfits.  Now  they  are  pro- 
posing not  to  decrease,  but  to  Increase  to  f  20 
principal   agencies. 

2.  There  were  only  recently  1.200  Fe^^e  al 
cOctB  to  New  York  City.  1,000  In  Chicago,  and 
500  each  in  Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles, 
jtist  to  signify  the  mushrooming  and  dupli- 
cation of  branch  offices. 

3  The  annual  pay  roU  of  the  execuUve 
branch — that's  pay  roll,  not  total  expense- 
Is  $6,250,000,000.  which  U  a  billion  and  a  half 
more  than  the  total  expense  cf  the  Govern- 
ment to  1933  for  all  ptirpoaea  tocludlng  debt 
service. 

4.  The  executive  branch  employs  man  peo- 
ple than  all  the  State,  cotuty.  and  city  gov. 
emments  of  the  Nation. 

And  ao  it  goea.  The  examples  of  pnaent 
confusion  multiply  at  every  examinattoa. 
Yet  it  is  impofiaible  to  make  a  scientific  cut- 
ting down  at  present  because  nobody  knoara 
what  the  Government  is  doing  to  all  lu  parta. 
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The  only  vay  to  txiMke  tmmediat  i 
li  tbat  of  putting  a  flat  celling  on 
pMti  M  the  Republlcui  majority  is 
c<edlng    to    <to.     Juat    ten    the 
branch:   "Thla  to  all  you  get. 
It  up  the  beat  you  can  and  the 
the  left-orer  pwta." 

But    admittedly   that    U    a    pooi 
achieve  efficiency.     ThAt  leaves  the 
open  to  the  smartest  conniver  and 
cat  bureaucratic  horse  traders 
•HMMntal  services  can  well  be  lost 
•■Mrt  aleck   outfits  saved,  becaus  i 
knows  the  Government  operation 

The  Lodge-Brown  Commission 
out  that  operation  and  report  on 
for  ths   next   Congress   to   make 
changes  for  long-run  efficiency  and 
That  la  what  we  all  want  and 
vt  are  to  preserve  uaeful 
not  go  broke  supporting  wasteful 
ment. 
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Mr.  fPAmOiCAN.  Mr.  Prwl  knt.  n- 
eently  there  appMred  In  the  ^nnuton 
Btar.  of  AnnUton.  AU..  tn  edit  irlaj  en* 
tttkd  "It's  Money  Now  or  BiiUrt »  Utter." 
»  very  fr»nk  dlscuMlon  of  th«  present 
situation  in  Greece.     We  may  not  agree 

editorial. 
I  ask 


with  all  the  things  said  in  the 
becau.se  It  is  quite  provocativ^. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  qrinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcoao 

There  being  no  objection,  thej 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  th^  Rgcoto. 
as  follows: 
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It  may  be  calamitous  for  us  If 
tmdue  ^aiay  on  the  part  of  the 
OovCTiUDMit  In  accepting  the 
British  Government  that  we  taki 
financul    responstbllltl 
dered  by  John  Bull  In   the 
Mediterranean  Sea  against  RussUn 
Stan.     For  If  we  fall  to  send  our 
""to  bolster  up  the  shaky  ramparts 
racy  in  that  area  of  the  world 
will  have  to  send  our  Army  and 
Forces  over  there  later  in  self-def4nse 

The  British  now  are  tn  the  mid  it 
is  probably  the  greatest  flnancia 
their  history.     They  were  bled 
war.  and  what  with  strikes,  storm: 
tmprecedented     fury,     empire 
around  the  world,  plus  governmen1|al 
at  h(»ne.  they  have  been  unable 
into  peacetime  production  to  an 
wotild  enable  them  to  restore 
foreign  trade,  upon  which  the  United 
dom    has    depended    for    centuri(  s 
they  admit  that  they  will  be  una«le 
their  economic  and   military 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  after  Marct 
year. 

The  proposal  from  Downing  Street 
have  been  presented   to  a 
mittee  of  the  Congress  at  the  W|ilte 
last  week.  wImu  a  highly  secret 
was  held  with  the  President 
State  Marshall   and   Under 
Acheaon.    Mr.  TTuman  now  to 
the  mattSL  under  advisement 
win  communicate  hto  decision 
before  the  latter  leaves  for  the 
tlons  masting  la  Moscow.    He  to 
at   eongreaslonai 


savings       whatever  decision  he  may  reach  and  may  deal 
budget       with  the  Issue  in  the  Texas  speech  he  Is  to 
low  pro-       make  after  his  return  from  Mexico, 
rxecutlve  It  is  contended  that  our  acceptance  of  the 

whack  Brltlah  responsibilities  in  the  Mediterranean 
kell  with  would  constitute  a  departure  In  our  foreign- 
relations  policy.  This,  however,  to  not 
wholly  acctu^te.  as  It  will  be  recalled  that  we 
sent  our  ships  into  the  Mediterranean  shortly 
after  the  War  of  1812  to  rid  those  waters 
of  the  Barbary-plrate  Infestation  that  had 
been  such  a  menace  to  the  shipping  of 
Britain  and  France  for  a  considerable  period. 
And  did  we  not  recently  send  the  battleship 
Misiouri  to  Turkey  to  let  Russia  know  that 
we  have  interests  in  the  Middle  East?  More- 
over, in  World  War  II  we  assumed  commit- 
ments that  we  now  cannot  afford  to  Ifinore. 
The  alternative  to  our  Intercession  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  would  mean  not  only  that 
Ruastan  Influence  would  l>ecoms  predom- 
inant In  those  countries,  but  In  Italy.  France, 
and  Spain  as  well.  Already  the  COmmuntots 
are  in  control  in  ail  BallMn  states  other  than 
Oraece.  as  they  are  in  Albania,  which  to 
workinf  band  in  hand  with  Yugoslavia  to 
•Boompaas  the  overthrow  of  tbs  conserva* 
tive  government  of  King  Oeerpt. 
slovaJUa  hae  attained  soma  M«a«lM  «f 
pendenee,  but  to  cowed  by  the  shadow  of  the 
Buaslan  bear,  as  are  the  teandtnavian  states, 
wbloh  continue  to  be  badly  crippled  eco« 
aomloaliy  as  a  result  of  the  war 

Nor  to  that  all,  Oermany  probably  will  go 
Comauntot  unless  we  act  upon  the  reeom* 
■Mndatlon  of  es*Fresldsnt  Moov#r,  who  hua 
just  returned  from  there,  thst  we  feed  the 
people  and  help  to  raaiors  their  economic  pro' 
durtlveness.  Poland,  of  course,  to  bciuad 
hand  and  foot  to  the  Kremlin,  and  RoUand 
to  fighting  fur  tier  freedom  from  Russian 
control  over  her  far-eastern  colonies,  upon 
which  she  so  largely  depends.  France  and 
Belgum  are  iMlng  attacked  in  this  same  in- 
direct way,  as  well  as  by  direct  political  action 
on  the  home  front.  Even  at  best,  the  fate  of 
France  may  bt  decided  at  the  next  general 
election.  Communist  voting  strength  there 
now  amotmtlng  to  30  percent 

In  the  Far  Bast  It  is  beyond  the  question 
that  Japan  and  Korea  would  fall  within  the 
Russian  orbit  if  we  should  remove  our  occu- 
pation uoops.  Manchuria  already  is  largely 
dominated  by  Russian  influence,  and  through 
propaganda  and  armed  support  to  the  Com- 
mtintoU  in  the  existing  civil  war  the  Kremlin 
to  making  a  lx)ld  stand  for  control  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.  Let  Russia  succeed  there, 
gain  control  of  the  Darditnelles  and  the  Suez 
Canal — as  she  would  If  Greece,  France.  Italy, 
and  Turkey  came  within  her  orbit — and  she 
then  would  have  access  to  India  by  both  land 
and  sea. 

The  Anntoton  Star  does  not  entertain  any 
great    fear   of   Russian   penetration    in    the 
United  States  if  we  can  maintain  a  stable 
economy.     But  we  are  by  way  of  becoming 
encircled  and  forced  to  live  within  our  own 
borders,  as  Russian  Influence  also  Is  making 
headway  in  South  and  Middle  America.     We 
are  dependent  upon  practically  every  country 
in  the  world  for  our  Industiral  and  military 
effectiveness  and  if  we  stand  by  complacently 
and  allow  the  Russians  through  their  policy 
of  aggression  and  expansion  to  come  into  con- 
trol of  the  high  seas  and  the  world's  natural 
resources,  we  could  easily  become  a  second- 
rate  power,  as  England  is  about  to  become 
today. 
Heretofore,  we  have  depended   upon   the 
is  said  to       British  Fleet  to  protect  our  Interests  in  the 
an  com-       Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.    But  that 
House       day  to  no  more:  we  now  have  got  to  assume 
conference       the  wwld  responsibilities  that  Britain  once 
of       exercised  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  dcMninant 
Dean       influence.     For  even  in  the  Pacific,  with  Rus- 
to  have       sla  now  In  possession  of  warm-water  ports  in 
probably       Manchuria  and  in  China  proper,  with  dls- 
Marshall       tance  being  in  her  favor,  we  can  conceivably 
1  rnlted  Na-       be  outmatched  if  we  continue  to  tear  down 
to  have       the  fighting  fences  we  had  during  the  war  and 
upport   In       alt  back  complacently  in  the  belief  ttuit  we 
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are  secure  by  reason  of  our  poasession  at  the 
atomic  bomb. 

But  it  still  to  not  too  late  if  we  will  but  act 
with  Intelligence  and  dtopatch.  We  are  In  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  France  and  Eng- 
land when  Hitler  marched  into  the  Rhine- 
land.  Germany  was  not  then  ready  to  fight, 
and  her  bluff  could  easily  have  tjeen  called. 
Russia  is  not  able  to  wage  a  successful  major 
war  today,  due  to  her  losses  in  World  War 
n  and  the  war-weariness  of  her  people.  We. 
too.  are  crippled,  but  we  have  a  greater  re- 
siliency: greater  financial  and  productive 
capacity.  But  Rtissia  does  have  greater  re- 
sources snd  could  win  if  we  hesitate  too  long. 

War  will  not  be  necessary,  however,  if  we 
will  but  use  the  advantages  we  now  possess 
in  a  manner  that  will  bespeak  confidence, 
courage,  and  determination  not  to  be  driven 
to  the  position  in  which  Britain  finds  her- 
self today.  Otir  preeent  debt  is  burdensome, 
to  be  sure;  but  it  will  be  greater  if  we  have 
to  fight  later  on  with  military  strengtb  than 
it  will  if  we  venture  our  capital  now  in  the 
interest  of  our  continuing  security  and  pros« 
parity.  We  bellsvs,  tbertfore,  we  should 
aeeept  the  British  prapositlon  and  in  the 
meantime  continue  to  stand  up  to  Ktueia  in 
tba  eounclto  of  the  United  MatlofM  In  the 
Interset  of  an  eventual  peace  through  inter- 
kstlonal  ctrilaborstion. 


ActivM«f  of  CoMfTMi  Un^tr  Rtpubikaa 
Ltadgribip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  W1SC0MSIM 

IN  THE  SENATE  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  7  (legislative  day  of 

Wedresday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
press  and  were  heard  over  the  radio 
ml.srepresentatlons  with  relation  to  the 
activities  of  Congress,  and  particularly 
regarding  the  actions  of  the  majority 
party.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  last  night 
in  the  Evening  Star  there  appeared  two 
columns,  one  by  Oould  Lincoln  under  the 
headline  "The  Political  Mill,"  and  an- 
other by  David  Lawrence  under  the  head- 
line 'Democratic  Recovery  Laid  to  De- 
control," which  I  think  are  fair  presenta- 
tions of  the  existing  situation.  I  ask 
that  they  be  printed  in  th*  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

Thx  Political  Mill 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

The  Republicans,  during  the  campaign  of 
1M6  and  after  they  had  won  control  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  made  three  major  prom- 
ises. They  promised  to  reduce  Federal  ex- 
pendittires.  to  reduce  Income  taxes,  and  to 
pass  remedial  lalx)r  legislation.  Because 
none  of  these  things  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished. Congress  iiavlng  l>een  in  session 
2  months,  an  open  season  has  been  declared 
by  critics  of  the  GOP  for  ridicule  of  the  Re- 
publican leadership.  If  theee  critics  are  to 
t>e  l>elleved.  the  Republicans  on  Capitol  Hill 
are  shot  to  pieces  with  dissension  in  the 
ranks,  and  none  of  these  objectives  will  be 
attained. 

That's  not  the  way  the  Republican  lead- 
ers regard  th"  situation,  however.  And  it  is 
possible  they  may  have  a  bettn  angle  than 
their  critics.    The  RepubUcans  say  that  they 
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have  had  to  reorganize  the  entire  machin- 
ery of  Congress,  to  meet  the  terms  of  the 
Legtolative  Reorganization  Act.  They  pomt 
out  that  the  pledge*  regarding  the  Federal 
budget  and  taxation  are  Interrelated,  and 
that  until  steps  had  been  taken  regarding 
the  btidget,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
could  not  move  on  the  matter  of  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  the  charges  of  delay,  con- 
siderable has  lieen  accompltohea.  The  House 
voted  to  fix  the  legislative  budget  at  $31.- 
&CO.00O.OO0.  which  to  $6,000,000,000  less  than 
the  President's  budget.  The  Senate  voted  to 
fix  it  at  $33,030,000,000.  a  reduction  of  t4.6C0.- 
000.000  l}elow  the  Presidential  figure,  and  to 
use  $2. COO .000 ,000  as  payment  on  the  public 
debt,  now  about  $360. 000, UOO .000.  If  there  is 
an  excess  of  receipts  over  exi^endltures  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  concurrent  resolu- 
tion fixing  tJie  legislative  budget  to  in  con- 
ferettee. 

The  real  cuts,  if  aoy.  In  Federal  appropria- 
tions will  be  made  in  the  appropriation  bills 
themtslves,  and  the  Bouse  to  Ibout  to  taokie 
the  first  of  the  regular  spproprtation  blili, 
thnt  for  the  Foet  Ofliee  and  Tressttry  Depart* 
menu  It  has  already  slashed  to  pieces  a 
deflc'enoy  sppropriatton  measure.  If  this  to 
a  criterion,  th«  House  Republleana  will  lop 
hundreds  of  milllonM  of  dollars  from  the  bills 
that  are  now  sspecied  to  follow  with  ceosid« 
erabls  sperd 

it  would  b«  a  mtotaks  tu  believe  that  the 
B.publlean  leadership  Is  basking  sway  from 
the  tasks  It  has  set  itself.  In  fast,  Sptuker 
Martin  and  Majority  Leader  Hallkk  are 
emphatic  tn  their  predictions  that  expeikdU 
tures  and  taxes  both  will  be  cut.  tpcaker 
,  Marttm  ittotots  that  a  Ux  reduction  bill  will 
have  been  reported  to  the  House  by  April  1. 
and  perhaps  passed  by  that  time— cerUlnly 
within  a  few  days  thereafter.  Nor  does  he 
believe  that  the  House  will  turn  down  a  tax 
reduction  bill — or  the  Senate,  for  that  mat- 
ter, although  the  Republican  margin  of 
control  In  the  Senate  to  slim,  Mr,  Maktin 
looks  for  hearings  to  begin  before  the  Wsys 
and  Means  Committee  within  a  few  days— 
perhaps  even  before  the  conferees  on  the 
legislative  budget  resolution  make  their  re- 
port. 

The  other  Republican  pledge,  to  paae  ieg- 
tolatlon  amending  the  Federal  labor  laws, 
also  is  on  lu  way  to  fulfillment.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  to  winding  up  on 
Saturday  its  hearings  on  the  latx>r  bills  and 
win  next  week  get  down  to  the  job  of  draft- 
ing a  bill  for  submission  to  the  Senate. 

The  House  Committee  on  Labor  to  expect- 
ing to  conclude  Its  hearings  by  Msrch  14, 
although  no  hard  and  fast  date  has  hesn 
set.  This  labor  legtolatlon  will  not  go  as 
far  as  some  wteh  It  to  go,  but  the  expecta- 
tion to  that  it  will,  when  completed,  con- 
tain many  much-needed  provUlons. 

The  Republican  record,  therefore,  in  the 
present  Congress  does  not  appear  as  lame  as 
it  has  been  made  out  to  be.  The  Republican 
leadership  had  to  deal  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion first.  Legislation  to  written  in  com- 
mlttess  in  the  first  instance,  and  hearings 
were  necessary. 

Furthermore,  when  test  votes  have  been 
taken  in  the  House  and  Senate,  the  Republi- 
cans have  shown  remarkable  cohesion.  This 
happened  In  the  House  on  the  budget  slp.sh 
of  $6 .CO ,000.000,  and  In  the  Senate  where 
only  one  Republican,  Mouse,  of  Oregon,  voted 
against  the  $4,500,000,000  cut.  It  happened 
In  the  House  when  the  bill  attacking  the 
portal -to-portal  pay  suit  was  passed.  It 
happened,  too.  in  the  House  on  the  two- 
term  Presidential  tenure  of  clBce  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  bill  dealing  with  the 
portal-to-portal  pay  suits  also  was  part  of  the 
program  pledged  by  the  Republicans.  The 
time  to  about  ripe  for  the  Republicans  to  go 
forward  with  their  program.  Speaker  MarriN 
to  confident  they  will  carry  it  throu^  at 


least  to  the  White  House.    He  beUevee  Con- 
gress can  and  will  adjourn  al>out  July  4. . 

Democbats'  RacovEav   Laid  to  DacoimoL — 

Pabtt  Comk-Back.   Shown   bt  Poll,   Oc- 

ctnBED  Befobe  Conceess  Met 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  latest  Gallup  poll  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
to  do  a  bit  of  self-examination.  For  It  shows 
that  the  Democrats,  if  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion were  held  today,  would  get  SI  percent 
of  the  vote  and  the  Republicans  49. 

This  shift  from  last  NovembTr.  when  the 
percentage  was  4S  Democratic  and  58  Be- 
publicc:n.  to  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  the 
Republicans,  but  It  to  even  mere  surprtoing 
when  It  is  noted  tliat  the  climb  upward 
occurred  almoat  entirely  before  the  Repub- 
Itonns  took  control  o'  Congress  in  January. 

Thtto,  the  Democrats  had  the  better  of  It 
on  a  aS-t()-48  basis  In  Prbruary  104$  and 
gradually  slumped  downward  to  the  low  point 
In  November  104$  when  tbey  had  46  peioent 
of  the  vote,  aooordlng  to  the  poll.  Tbsn  tb« 
Democrats  rsgsined  theli  streiig th  almost  im« 
mediately  sfter  th»  election  snd  by  isnunry 
hsd  reaehed  a  ao*peroent  nucre  Only  one 
Mint  has  been  added  since  the  Rsfiubliean 
Oongrasa  eaaie  Into  belDg  early  in  January 

The  Demoerats  may  see  in  tbto  gain  prior 
to  Jsnusry  oonArmation  of  the  belief  of  some 
of  their  experts  thst  the  November  elsetlon 
was  a  nefitlve  optratkNt  and  thst  it  was  a 
vote  against  luvemmenui  ctniuols  and  asps- 
elaliy  against  restrtotions  on  the  sale  of  msst 
wbieb  sffscted  every  botwehoider, 

TBUMAH  OOSaaCTM  alTOAnoH 

It  wUl  be  reeslied  thst  President  Truman. 
In  the  middle  at  the  oampaign.  began  lifting 
controls  but  didn't  get  them  all  lifted  soon 
enough  to  turn  the  tide.  He  kept  on  remov- 
ing various  controls  in  N3veml>er  and  De- 
cember, snd  in  this  way  corrected  the  situa- 
tion that  was  alienating  many  Democratic 
votes. 

But  It  to  poeslble  also  to  find  another  po- 
tent reason  for  the  rise  in  Democratic 
strength  I&st  D;cemt>er,  Thto  was  the  time 
of  the  coal  strike.  Preeident  Truman  han- 
dled the  situation  with  a  firm  hand  Bnd  filed 
court  proceedings  against  John  L.  Lewis,  a 
step  that  undoubtedly  increased  Mr.  Tru- 
m.in's  popularlly.  In  fact,  everything  that 
Mr  Truman  has  done  since  the  election  in 
November  has  seemed  to  favor  the  conserva- 
tive rather  than  the  radical  side.  This  msy 
mean  thst  hto  gains  are  from  the  ranks  of 
conservatives.  CertaiiUy  Mr.  Truman  has 
not  been  giving  much  comfort  to  the  left 
wingers  either  in  hto  policies  or  hto  appoint- 
ments. 

The  poll  to  by  no  means  an  indication  of 
what  may  happen  in  1S48.  for,  since  the 
Democratic  Party  dropped  from  55  to  45 
points  in  the  months  l>etween  February  and 
November  during  1946.  there  can  be  equally 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  21  months  between 
now  snd  the  Presidential  election. 

If  there  is  an  economic  recession,  for 
example,  it  will  most  certainly  hurt  the  Tru- 
man cause.  Thto  to  because  the  record  of 
Truman  encouragement  to  lalxrr  unioiu  to 
demand  the  same  pay  that  was  paid  for 
regular  workweelcs  plus  overtime  during  war- 
time as  compensstion  for  less  working  hours 
in  the  postwar  period,  threw  the  whole  eco- 
ntmic  system  into  its  present  imbalance. 

TEACHEBS'    STRIKES    A    BESOLT 

"More  pay  for  less  work"  is  an  easily  under- 
stood slogan.  The  revolt  of  the  teachers  and 
othw  workers  today  who  are  trying  to  meet 
with  their  meager  fixed  incomes  the  prices 
forced  by  labor -union  leaders  in  1945  and  1946 
to  going  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  many 
effects  of  our  economic  Imbalance. 

The  high  price  level  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  Impetus  given  wage  increases  immedi- 
ately after  VJ-<lay  by  Pre8l<tent  Truman,  who 


uived  tbat  prices  be  held  down  whUe     ^ 

were  Increased.  The  recession  or  depreeslon. 
If  it  comes  in  1947.  as  so  many  of  the  econo- 
mists arc  predicting,  or  even  early  in  1948. 
unquestionably  will  lead  to  a  Nation-wide 
debate  as  to  tiit  responsibUity  for  the  down- 
ward trend.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  some 
unemployment,  too. 

The  recession  can,  at  courae.  be  avoided. 
A  substantial  increaae  in  productivity  by 
labor  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  labor 
to  help  write  fairness  into  the  latjor  lawa 
would  do  much  toward  creating  a  new  spirit 
of  enterprise  In  America.  It  Is  to  everybody's 
interest  to  prevent  au  economic  reeeaelon  and 
the  country  to  not  concerned  with  what  fac- 
tion beneflu  politically  by  avoidance  of  an 
economic  upset.  The  Deroocrato  will  dertvs 
the  blggeet  advantage  from  such  a  contin- 
gency, but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  la 
years  of  Democratic  rule  in  the  White  House 
trill  of  Itneif  bring  a  demand  for  a  change 
in  November  IMg, 
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BXTINSlOlf  OFRIMAim 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  OOCIGUS 

or  CAUVOBWU 

III  THB  HOUSI  or  •VmaWNTATIVM 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUOLA8.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress has  seen  fit  to  kill  rent  controls 
and  what  Is  left  of  the  veterans'  housing 
program.  In  the  letter  from  Oeneral 
Fleming  to  Senator  Bauon.  which  was 
included  ir  the  CoMORcaffioiUL  Rsooao 
of  March  5.  1947,  page  1691.  as  part  of 
the  speech  of  Senator  OliAMOMrr.  of 
Wyoming,  we  have  the  tragic  story 
qjelled  out. 

April  30  will  see  the  end  of  rent  con- 
trols. March  31  will  see  the  end  of  the 
limited  program  we  are  now  operating 
in  the  interests  of  veterans  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the  Members 
In  this  Congress  thinking  of  when  they 
remove  rent  controls  and  destroy  tjie 
veterans'  housing  program  at  a  time 
when  the  housing  shortage  umounts  to 
a  national  catastrophe  for  millions  of 
American  families?  Certainly  not  of 
the  people. 

Ssnators  and  Congressmen  can  talk 
about  a  15-percent  rise  ir  rents,  but 
after  the  action  they  have  Just  taken, 
nothing  can  prevent  rents  from  rising 
50  percent.  75  percent,  100  percent,  or  150 
percent.  The  final  death  blow  has  been 
dealt  to  the  budget  of  the  American 
family. 

The  unfortunate  action  taken  by  this 
House  in  the  emergency  deficiency  bill 
strikes  at  the  whole  economic  structure 
of  the  country.  The  American  family's 
budget  is  already  bursting  at  the  seams. 
They  cannot  stand  enormous  rent  in- 
creases and  live  on  what  tbey  are 
making. 

The  action  taken  by  Congress  this 
week  is  not  conducive  to  industrial  peace. 
but  is  an  open  invitation  to  strikes. 

The  same  people  who  killed  OPA  have 
killed  rcr.t  controls  and  the  veterans' 
housing  prog4-!un. 
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or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.LUCAS 
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Mr.   LUCAS.     Mr.   President,  in  the 
New  Yoric  Times  oX  Marcli  5 
an  article  written  by  Pelix 
coTerlng   the   recent  trip  of 
Truman  to  Mexico.    The  article 
tifully  written,  a  wonderful  piec« 
portinc.   and  since  the   good 
policy  as  between  this  country 
Ico  has  now  been  solidifled  as 
of  what  the  President  did  on  hi? 
visit.  I  am  sure  Senators  and  th  ' 
try  generally  will  be  interested 
Bela'r's  account  of  what  took  pi 
Ing  the  Presidents  tour. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
as  follows: 
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Waaco  U  ToocHKo  *s  TitniMf 
Hnois  or  1847 — Pszsionrr  Movxs 
or  FKOFIE  IK  VmxPKTtD 
Totmai  Who  Foocht  Dunro  Stat 
MAM  Bbstows  a  Tm.1 — Calls  '^i 
Champion  or  Amk'iica.n  Soudasttt 
FnsTA  TtnoNG  Hails  Him 

(By  *elU  Belair.  Jr.) 

Msuco  CrrT.  March  4.— President 
touched    the   heart   strings   ol    the 
people  today,  and  bclore  sundown 
balled  by  President  Mlpuei  Aleman 
new  champion  of  solidarity  and 
lug  among  the  American  Republics 

It  was  a  short  and  simple  ceremon: 
eluded  on  the  pro-am  of  Presiden 
ties  that  endeared  Mr.  Truman  to 
can  people.    He  placed  a  wreath  or 
ument  to  the  youthful  heroes  of  the 
Chapultepcc    and    thus    became 
United  Sutes  citizen  to  pav  homag^ 
national  shrine. 

In    the    unpredictable    aftermath 
Presidential  gesture.  Mr.  Truman 
haUad  In  the  press  and  el^e'/here  as 
poptllar  man  In  Mexico  City,  not 
PrcsUlent  AlenUm.    Tbroughcut  the 
pie  shouted  his  name,  with  the 
'Tlva."  wherever  the  tJnlted  Sutes 
appeared  on  the  streets  or  in  calea. 

FAMrMUl    »   LACKUte 

The  scene  ol  what  seams  likely  tc 

a  celebrated  Incident  was  the  obscur  i 
ment  to  the  "ntfioe  heroes."  or  chiU 
at   the   foot  of  Chapultepec   Heli 
pause  there  had  been  sdded  to  the 
tial  Itinerary  at  the  last  minute  ai 
stop  on  hts  way  to  the  national 
wltnaai  the  people's  festival. 

When  Mr.  Trtiman  arrived  with 
o<  his  party,  a  guard  of  honor  was 
lacing  the  monument.    There  was  m 
nor  playing  of  national  anthems,  sucl 
marked  the  President's  appearancei 
around   the  city.     Mr.  Truman 
wreath,  turnel   sround.  and  walkei  I 
back  to  his  waiting  sutoraoblle. 

Tears  at  emotion  streamed  down 
og  tba  honor  guard  composed  of 
Ool<|lo  Mllltar  now   housed   in 
Castle   and.  as   the  President   drove 
men  wiped  their  eyes.    The  incident 
more  dramatic  because  It  had  taken 
press  completely  by  surprise. 

The  oflkial  reception  of  the  President 
ture  In  decorating  the  monument 
pressed    by    Porelgn    Minister   Jaimu 
Bodet  tonight.    He  said: 
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"The  highest  kind  of  friendship  between 
men  and  peoples  is  that  which  has  the  cour- 
age to  base  itself  upon  a  feeling  for  the  truth. 
President  Truman,  by  rendering  homage  to 
the  immortal  glory  of  the  boy  heroes,  in  a 
grsttire  worthy  of  a  gentleman  and  a  frier.d. 
•pans  an  abyss  of  the  past  by  another  bridge 
into  the  future." 

HLrrciic  arTAttD  rxcallzd 

By  nightfall,  friendly  citizens  of  the  capital 
city  were  seeking  cut  visitors  from  the  United 
States  to  acquaint  them  with  the  story  of  the 
Nifios  Heroes.  The  explanation,  which  re- 
called  the  War  with  Mexico  in  1847.  also 
helped  explain  why  no  one  from  the  United 
States  until  Mr.  Truman  had  decorated  the 
monument. 

The  United  States  forces  under  Wlnfleld 
Scott  had  laid  siege  to  the  Portress  o(  Cha- 
pultepec after  beating  back  the  volunteer 
Mexican  Army  under  Santa  Ana.  The  for- 
tress, too.  had  been  hopelessly  Ictt  to  the 
United  States  forces  when  the  student  cadets 
In  their  gray  uniforms  and  tasseled  blue  caps 
envered  the  lost  battle  and.  according  to  one 
United  States  account,    "fought  like  tigers." 

Disillusioned  by  their  country's  betrayal 
and  ruin  ty  their  elders,  the  iS-yeer-old 
cadets  fought  until  all  but  seven  bad  been 
killed  by  United  States  gunfire.  Six  of  these 
stabbed  themselves  rather  than  face  the  dis- 
honor oC  surrender,  and  the  last  boy.  after 
wrapping  bunself  in  the  flag  of  his  country, 
jumped  from  the  precipice,  shouting  "Viva 
Mexico!  ' 

B.tcxGaotnfs  of  incident 

The  Incident  at  the  monument  today  bad 
Its  background  In  President  Truman's  only 
major  departure  from  his  prepared  text  at 
the  dinner  in  his  honor  at  the  National 
Palace  last  night.  President  Alem4n  had 
referred  in  his  remarks  to  the  "unfortunate 
and  tragic"  clash  of  the  two  coimtries  at 
Chapultepec.  and  Mr.  Tnunan  also  recalled 
th'i  incident. 

President  Truman's  newly  acquired  title 
of  champion  of  inter-American  solidarity 
and  understanding  was  conferred  by  presi- 
dent Aleman  at  a  luncheon  in  the  United 
Skttes  Embassy  for  the  Mexican  Chief  of 
State  and  his  Cabinet. 

At  the  close.  Mr.  Truman  rose  to  propose 
a  toast  and  said.  "I  can't  tell  you  how  very 
much  the  hospitality  and  the  spontaneous 
approval  of  the  people  of  Mexico  have  pleased 
me.  This  morning's  exhibition  was  the 
most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen  and  the 
spontaneous  way  In  which  the  people  greeted 
the  President  of  Mexico  and  myself  Is  Just 
beyond  compare. 

"I  told  the  President  yesterday  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  my  most  cordial  reception 
w»s  the  fact  that  I  had  picked  the  perfect 
best  " 

President  AlemAn's  reply  was  translated 
to  the  luncheon  host  by  Financa  Minister 
Ri>mdn  BeteU  ss  follows: 

'President  Alem&n  proposes  a  toast  for 
your  personal  happiness,  for  the  prosperity 
of  your  country  and  of  your  administration. 
He  considers  you  the  new  champion  ot 
American  solidarity  and  understanding.  He 
feels  that  this  trip  of  yours  to  Mexico  and 
your  attitude  are  going  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  and  friendship  between  our 
two  coimtries. 

"Finally,  he  wanU  you  to  know  that  all 
of  us  here  In  Mexico  appreciate  your  visit 
and  wish  all  possible  prosperity  to  yourseli 
and  your  great  Nation" 

A   raiSNOLT   rOUNSATION   LAID 

It  was  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
through  editorial  comment  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  popular  sentiment  that  Presi- 
dent Truman's  visit  to  Mexico  already  had 
amounted  to  more  than  a  prosaic  extension 
of  "hands  across  the  border"  and  that  a 
foundation  for  better  undersundlng  In 
Ualted  Sutea-Mezlcan  relations  was  being 
laid. 


Before  his  visit  to  the  Nifios  Heroes  monu- 
ment, the  President  laid  a  wreath  at  the  In- 
dependence Memorial.  Mexico's  equivalent  of 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unltnown  Soldier  In  Wash- 
ington. 


Fanner  Cooperatiyes'  Views  on  Taxat'oB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  10  (legislative  day  of 
Wednexday.  February  t9K  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  enclosed  broadcast  of 
Arthur  Gaeth  and  Karl  D.  Loos  ov^  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on  Tuesday. 
March  4.  1947,  in  which  they  presented 
the  Parmer  Cooperatives'  point  of  view 
on  the  is.sue  of  taxation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  representative  of  the  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives  is  here  at  the  micro- 
phone with  me  today  to  reply  to  the  charges 
of  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr..  against  the  "so-called 
danger  from  the  consumer  cooperatives 
throughout  the  United  States."  Mr.  Lewis 
maintains  they  are  a  new  special  privileged 
group  which  Is  mushrooming  into  a  new  and 
highly  threatening  big-business  monopoly 
by  virtue  of  exemption  from  income  taxes. 
Mr.  Karl  D.  Loos,  counsel  for  several  farmer 
cospsratives.  is  also  chairman  of  the  legal 
and  tax  committee  of  the  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  The  national 
cotmcil  is  o  .e  of  a  number  of  national  or- 
ganizations into  which  the  10,150  local  and 
regional  cooperatives  representing  about 
4.000.000  mostly  small  farmers  are  grouped. 

Mr.  Gacth.  Mr.  Loos,  why  have  farmers 
organized  cooperatives? 

Mr.  Loos.  Many  small  farmers,  who  operat- 
ing alone  would  be  helpless,  get  together  In 
a  cooperative  to  p.lve  themselves  an  effective 
bargaining  power  In  selling  the  products  of 
their  farms  and  in  obtaining  their  farm 
production  supplies  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Oasth.  Now,  do  cooperatives  pay  taxes? 

Mr.  Loos.  Yes;  all  cooperatives  pay  real- 
estate  taxes,  social-security  taxes,  transpor- 
tation taxes,  communication  taxes,  excise 
taxes,  personal -property  taxes,  and  nearly  all 
other  kinds  of  taxes— local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral. The  only  Important  exception  is  that 
some  of  them  are  not  required  to  pay  income 
taxes,  although  many  do. 

Mr.  Oazth.  How  many  cooperatives  pay 
Federal  income  taxes? 

Mr.  Loos.  There  are  cooperatives  in  many 
fields,  other  than  agriculture,  such  as  co- 
operative purchasing  associations  like  the 
dealer-owned  grocery  and  hardware  whole- 
salers; and  there  are  consumer  cooperatives. 
All  of  these  are  subject  to  Federal  Income 
taxes.  Of  the  10, ISO  farmer  cooperatives, 
only  about  one-half  have  elected  to  qualify 
fur  the  tax  exemption  offered  by  the  present 
Income-tax  law.  So  nearly  5,000  of  the 
larmer  cooperatives  pay  Federal  income  taxes. 

Mr.  Oaxth.  Why  have  the  other  coopera- 
tives been  exempted? 

Mr.  Loos.  Congress  has  considered  it  in 
the  public  Interest  to  maintain  a  financially 
stable  agriculture  and  one  of  the  means  of 
accomplishing  this  objective  was  to  bring 
about  the  organization  of  farmer  coopera- 
tives— to  help  farmers  help  themselves.  The 
tax   exemption    was   granted    to   encourage 
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the  family-sized  farms  to  organize  coopera- 
tively and  thereby  obtain  for  themselves  a 
bargaining  power  that  will  enable  them  to 
cope  with  the  distributing  and  manufactur- 
ing business  orgsnisatlons  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Oazth.  Does  that  exemption  mean  a 
loss  of  hundreds  of  mlllloiu  of  dollars  to 
the  Pederal  Treasury? 

Mr.  Loos.  No.  Indeed.  It  would  be  very 
little.  The  returns  filed  by  the  exempt 
larmer  cooperatives  show  a  total  of  only 
$12,000,000  In  dividends  paid  on  capital  stock. 
At  the  highest  prevailing  corporate  Income 
tax  rate,  the  total  tax  on  that  sum  would 
be  only  $4,500X100.  There  are  no  svallabie 
statistics  for  estimating  the  amount  of  other 
Income  that  would  be  subject  to  tax  If  the 
exemption  were  repealed.  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  small.  Mr.  Homer  Marsh,  the  research 
director  of  the  National  Tax  Equality  Asso- 
ciation, a  highly  vocal  antagonist  of  the  co- 
operatives. Is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  repeal  of  this  tax  exemption  "would 
add  only  a  drop  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury." 

Mr.  G  eth.  Is  the  exemption  fair? 

Mr.  Looe.  I  think  It  is. 

It  helps  to  overcome  the  disadvantageous 
position  of  the  farmer  in  obtaining  capital. 
Most  farmers  are  In  the  debtor  class;  they 
do  not  normally  have  substantial  resources 
in  the  form  nX  free  capital  for  investment. 
The  tax  exemption  btips  the  farmers  to 
overcome  this  dlflculty  of  obtaining  capital 
for  their  marlietlng  and  purchasing  opera- 
tions. 

Also  It  simply  serves  to  place  the  coopera- 
tives on  a  tax  equality  with  Individual  pro- 
prietorships and  p.^tnersblps.  Numerically 
most  of  the  business  units  in  the  field  of 
distribution,  the  field  in  which  the  farmer  co- 
operatives operate,  are  Individual  proprietor- 
ships and  partnerships.  Their  incomes  pay 
only  a  single  tax — by  the  individuals  entitled 
to  the  distribution  of  the  earnings  of  those 
business  units.  Similarly  the  incomes  of  co- 
operatives, exempt  from  the  corporate  tax, 
pay  only  a  single  tax — by  the  Individuals  en- 
titled to  the  distribution  of  th:tt  income. 

Mr.  Gazth.  Mr.  Lewis  has  made  quite  an  Is- 
sue of  patronage  refunds— what  are  they? 

Mr.  Loos.  Suppose  a  marketing  cooperative 
makes  an  assessment  of  10  cents  a  bushel  for 
marketing  apples,  and  st  the  end  of  the  year 
finds  that  Its  actual  cost  of  marketing  has 
been  8  cents.  The  difference  of  2  cents  Is  re- 
ftmded  to  the  farmer.  That  3  cents  Is  a 
patronage  refund. 

Similarly  a  purchasing  cooperative  delivers 
feed  to  its  farmer  patrons  at  $4  per  hundred. 
At  the  end  of  the  yaar  tt  finds  that  the 
actual  cost  of  the  feed  plus  a  pro  raU  share 
of  operating  and  dlstrlbuUng  costs  wss  $3  90. 
The  difference  of  10  eenU  is  refunded  to  the 
patron.    The  10  cents  Is  a  patronage  refund. 

Mr.  GAsni.  Now  I  undorsUnd.  Does  the 
cooperative  pay  any  Income  tax  on  these 
patronage  refimds? 

Mr.  Loos.  No:  It  docs  not,  even  though  the 
cooperative  is  not  exempt. 

Mr.  Gaxth.  Why  oott  What's  the  reason 
for  that? 

Mr.  Loos.  Those  patronage  refunds  do  not 
belong  to  the  cooperative,  they  belong  to  the 
pr.trons.  The  cooperative  has  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  patron  to  refund  to  him  the 
excess  shove  cost.  Therefore  those  patronage 
reXunds  are  not  income  or  profit  to  the  coop- 
erative. Money  received  by  one  person  with 
an  obligation  to  pay  it  to  another  is  not  in- 
come to  the  person  who  so  receives  tt  and 
who  temporarily  holds  It.  That  is  a  wcll- 
establldied  rule  of  law  which  applies  to  other 
corporations  as  well  as  to  cooperatives. 

As  I  understand  his  broadcasts.  Mr.  Lewis 
himself  agrees  that  the  cooperative  should 
not  pay  a  tax  on  those  patronage  refunds 
when  tbey  are  actually  paid  to  the  patrons 
In  cash,  as  many  of  them  are.  He  differs  with 
the  existing  rule  only  when  the  distribution 
of  the  patronage  refunds  is  in  capital  stock 
or  some  other  fonn  of  certificate  or  credit. 


Mr.  Oaxsh.  Bow  do  you  Justify  tt  when  the 
patronage  refunds  are  not  paid  In  cash? 

Mr.  Loos.  The  Justlflcstlon  for  this  rule  is 
based  on  the  contrscts  between  the  coopera- 
tive and  Ito  patron.  First,  the  agreement  of 
the  oooperatlv*  to  refund  to  the  patron  the 
m-rglns  above  cost.  Second,  the  agreement 
of  the  patron  to  accept  his  refund,  in  whole 
or  In  part.  In  capital  stock.  Those  agreemenU 
are  expressed  in  marketing  or  operating  con- 
tracts signed  by  the  parties  or  they  may  be 
expressed  in  the  by-lsws  which  constitute  a 
contractual  ol>Ugatlon.  So  when  the  coop- 
erative distributes  the  patronage  refund  by 
Issuing  shares  of  stock  the  transaction  Is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  though  the  cooperative  had 
paid  the  refund  in  cash  to  the  patron  and  the 
pctron  had  put  the  cash  bsck  into  the  co- 
operstive  as  an  investment  of  capital.  No 
corporation  pays  an  Income  tax  on  a  contri- 
bution of  capital  received  from  stockholders. 
By  this  method  a  large  number  ol  small 
farmers,  each  making  a  small  Individual  con- 
tribution of  capital  out  of  his  Income,  can 
buUd  up  capital  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
their  cooperative. 

Mr.  Gaxth.  Is  the  privilege  of  paying  pa- 
tronage refunds  In  capital  stock  allowed  only 
to  cooperatives? 

Mr.  Loos.  No.  Any  corporation  has  the 
privUege  of  operating  on  s  cost  iMsis  and 
paying  refunds  In  this  msnner  in  ct^iital 
stock  or  other  form  of  certificate  or  credit. 
One  of  the  earliest  cases  of  this  kind  In- 
volving sn  ordinary  proprietary  corporation 
was  that  of  the  Paducah  &  Illinois  Railroad 
Co.,  decided  by  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  in 
1925  (3  ETA  1001).  There  several  raUroads 
combined  in  the  ownership  of  a  bridge  com- 
pany and  under  the  operating  contract  any 
revenues  which  were  paid  by  the  owning 
lines  to  the  bridge  company,  in  excess  of  it.« 
expenses,  were  required  to  be  refunded  to 
the  owning  railroads  in  the  proportion  in 
which  each  of  them  had  contributed  to  the 
revenue  of  the  bridge  company.  The  refund 
was  made  In  the  form  of  preferred  stock  ol 
the  tn-idge  company.  The  Board  decided 
that  the  excess  revenues  refunded  In  this 
manner— in  capital  stock— by  the  I>r1dge 
company  to  its  railroad  patrons  did  noi 
constitute  Income  to  the  bridge  company. 
Mr.  Gaeth.  That's  interesting.  In  the  last 
2  minutes  I'd  like  to  tackle  another  subject. 
Mr.  Loos,  in  his  broadcasts  Mr.  Lewis  has 
asserted  that  cooperatives  are  a  menace  to 
the  profit  motive  and  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. Do  you  believe  there  Is  any  truth  in 
this  assertion? 

Mr.  Loos.  I  certainly  do  not.  Nor  does  thie 
National  Assoclstion  of  Manufacturers  which 
expressed  Itself  on  this  subject  only  last  Oc- 
tober. That  report  said:  "A  cooperative  Is 
a  form  of  business  enterprise  that  enabU«  a 
group  of  individuals,  partnerships,  or  corpo- 
rations, to  combine  together  for  the  purpose 
ot  producing  or  buying  or  selling  a  commod- 
ity or  service.  City  consumers  have  gotten 
together  to  buy  goods  and  sell  them.  Busi- 
neesmen  h:  ve  formed  mutual  fire-insurance 
companies.  Indlvidttals  Join  together  to  buy 
life  insurance  throt^h  a  mutual  insuranc: 
company  or  merchandise  through  a  mu- 
tual wholesale-purchasing  sssoclatlon.  Peo- 
ple who  save  money  put  their  funds  In  a 
mutual  savings  bank.  Farmers  Join  together 
to  Iniy  the  goods  they  use  in  production  or  to 
sell  the  things  they  grow.  (And  I'm  still 
quoting.)  All  these  are  cooperatives.  They 
are  also  legitimate  forma  of  private  enter- 
prise." 

Mr.  Oaeth,  I  have  always  considered  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  a 
tlKiroughly  eonaenratlve  group  of  American 
businesanen  who  at  no  time  have  ever  tieen 
known  to  take  a  position  opposed  to  the 
profit  system  or  free  enterprise.  So,  may  I 
repeat  the  last  sentence  of  the  above  qtiota- 
ti<»  from  the  National  Asaoeiatlon  of  Manu- 
facturers: "Cooperatives  are  also  legitimate 
foms  gg  private  •atarpdac." 


The  National  Council  of  Parmer  Ooopara- 

tlves,  itself,  at  its  recent  annual  convention 
adopted  a  resolution  saying:  "This  ociganiaa- 
tlon  vigorously  expresses  its  deep  brilef  m 
the  profit  motive  and  its  free  play  as  toeing  a 
basic  force  which  can  maintain  peroianenUy 
a  great  and  prosperous  NaUon." 

Mr.  Gaeth.  Thank  you  very  mtich  for  pre- 
senting the  cooperative  point  of  view  on  the 
issue  of  taxation  Tour  speaking  for  farm 
groups  which  across  the  counUy  have  4,000,' 
003  memtoers — largely  small  farmer*— has  In- 
dicated how  vital  a  need  Is  aupplled  by  the 
cooperative.  The  farmer  has  slwsys  J>een 
behind  the  "eight  ball"  because  he  has  luil  to 
aell  at  vholeaale  and  buy  at  retail.  Actually 
you  are  helping  the  family -operated  farms  to 
survive  In  a  tree  society?  And  it's  always 
been  Interesting  to  me  that  yotnr  movement 
has  been  democratic  and  away  from 
monopoly. 
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EZTENSIOn  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WnilAM  B.  UMSTEAO 

or  NOKTH  CASOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITSD  STATES 

Monday,  March  10  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  UMSTEAD.     Mr.  President.  1  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
tUled  "The  Song  of  the  Cardinal,"  by  the 
late  Sen&tor  Josiah  W.  Bailey,  and  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Clarence  Poe.  editor  of 
the  Progressive  Parmer,  one  of  the  out- 
.standing  farm  papers  of  the  Natioo,  in 
which  Senator  Bailey's  article  recently 
appeared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooro. 
as  follows: 
Sehatob  Bailct's  thx  Bono  or  ms  Cmhkmal 

When  the  cardinal's  high  and  Joyous  call 
breaks  the  winter's  silence  In  Fetmjary  I 
think  of  Shelley's  line— "And  spring  shall 
blow  her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth" — 
and  go  to  work  on  my  bo<As.  lines,  and  rods, 
and  am  cheered  to  the  heart.  The  winter  Is 
not  over  and  gone,  but  I  have  token  that 
spring  Is  on  the  way,  and  that  the  pageant 
of  color  and  music,  of  beauty  and  fragraaoe. 
tias  begun 

jAar  i»-aa 


Already  the  first  toreath  of  aprtng  is  dis- 
tilling perfume  from  ddlefous  chalices,  and 
one  may  discover  a  dandelion  In  the  grass 
tike  a  star  breaking  tbnnigh  clouds.  The 
white  throat  trills  a  wistful  winter  song. 
The  Japanese  quince  Is  about  to  flame  forlh. 
a  veritable  burning  bush,  before  which  one 
might  well  take  off  his  shoes.  One  may  catch 
sight  of  in  adventurous  bee.  Wrens  snd 
bluebirds  are  calling.  Progs  are  piping  in  full 
chorus  In  the  lowlands. 

MAaCH  1-lS 

Tomoriow  white  butterflies  vlU  be  dancing 
upon  the  kiiKlly  air.  There  Is  green  along  the 
willow  boughs  hard  by  swelling  stnaoH.  And 
now  the  robins  come  in  flocks  and  silent. 
ahortly  to  pair  off  snd  sing  their  love  songs 
before  the  break  of  day  and  far  into  the  duak. 
The  dove  is  sotmding  his  wooing  call  through 
the  forest.  Ttiere'are  violets.  One  may  hope 
to  find  the  elusive  srbutus  on  remote  hill- 
sides. The  peach  and  pear  trees  bkasom. 
and  plums  give  forth  fra^ranee.  On  tlw  rtdge 
snd  along  the  bordees  the  rattiad  raaatnds 
us  of  iU  legendary  part  in  the  first  Easter. 
Mow  crocus  and  liteca.  pawrtiri.  hfKlaUis. 
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)ooquil«.  and  butureups.  tulips. 
tfaflodlU  appMr. 

SuddtiUjr  tb*  MMMfrM  and  aUv^r  maplM 
wUl  tM  ttpp«d  with  old  gold,  and  U  «  iwamp 
maplM  with  acarlct.  Boon  tbt  «  lit*  oaka 
VUl  tM  dad  In  ailvtr  and  fray,  and  t^M 
ISf  rad  oaka  ^pd  alnoa  In  faraat. 

MAICM    !•'•• 

The  aapan  atao  ta  dackad  In  taadtia 
gravn  la  on  tba  lawn  and  in  tba  iina  topa 
studdad  with  |old.  Wtntar  llnga «  In  tha 
Mrebaa  and  baacbaa  Tha  oraba  >pla  bur> 
gaeaa  ar.d  Moaaotna  and  lnto«l«ataa|tba  mout 
Btr.  TIM  ■oekinf  bird  U  itnginf 
Mrd  la  naiattaff     Tbara  ara  lUlaa  tn 


Irla.  and 


!• 


Naw 


rba  blue* 
tba  maa* 


dow  and  laurvt  on  tha  hllUldaa,  ai  d 
In  iha  thickau.    Wa  haar  tha  Aald  tparrowa 
tvanMMig  of  pralaa,  aa  •tmpla  and  t^  aa  tba 
prayar  of  a  Itttia  ehUd. 

M«a(H  i*-«F«iL  la 

Wlauri*.  vovM  nuxmiigbt,  dUptry  el 
Fairyland,  «a«u  a  magte  ipall  tn  farda  and 
gardait*  Tha  ((»faau  hraNk  iHU  li  (liMida  uf 
wlilia— It  la  tha  dftfwudd  makini  Had  (or 
tha  raturii  ui  iha  tuti  P««h  im  i  ^t  valtay* 
ihaia  la  wuitdiiitta  Mi  f»4,  and  th<  amirf'mta 
^•mu\9  In   piira  guid  niliM^   tha  mr  WHi\ 

{Kignaiti  fragraiiaa     AMfl*  i'»*"  *"  i"  ^  ''•i' 
l*a  III  iMiMia  but  irraautibia  b*im«,  aitd 
III*  fhorry  |»tiu  mm  a  **il    (ha  br  rta  »»f  iha 

t9»t     Tlia    paulKtiia    bl«>wi    iO,«V    \turpi$ 
FURtiiata 

NawMurnad  Uitfnw  Hm*ar»l  (h>  land  in 
•uiiir,  and  (ha  vary  aarth  !•  )Nlt»r  tua  Tha 
NagM  iiliiwbirv  anntM  ifirar  (ha  hill  at  nlghi' 
fall  yiidalini  a  harmony  «if  m*m>«  «n  I  auniaiii, 
tba  original  of  whirh  la  liaii  In  Afi  lean  aaif 
Iti*t«i4 

araii.  I'll 

Tlia  virao  romaa,  than  tha  Pkrniii  ■  rMcka. 
iaa  In  Iha  akiaa  awallnwa  ara  r  oing  aiul 
Mlling  in  ahaar  Jiiy  Wa  haar  onat  mora  tha 
magia  Ruta  nf  tha  wiaid  robin  "Ha  ailani 
kingbird  la  onaa  again  building  hia  laai  abova 
Iha  baiar,  avar  waiDhlul  of  iha  t<i  Dling  lUh 
hawk  Tha  iiawaa  aomida  hia  |il«it  (iva  noia 
Tha  har»rti  ttHaa  hia  tMlWiril  nig)i  i  *l  «awn 
•nil  IMN)  tl»#  lunaati  fiMV  (la|»ihi  «l  iltiak 
lllHhMfila  M$  fhkitarlHg  In  da  HithM 
Tha  ramilv  hI  warblari  arrivaa  Ovar  (ha 
MMta  imriMf  martina  trt  ii|H  tni>  B»H 
Whlia  la  aignaling  In  hia  naating  jtiala  (hat 

rival    to 
•  miahitf 


^hl(a  la  aignaling  in  hia  naating 

all   la   wall    ataa  (ihatlanglng   an] 

|>l(ah«d  baiiia    Tha  baaa  mahaa 

•til  in  ih«  ahalltHH 

IMwrwill  la  ailllng  undaf  (ha  April 

AMIL  la  MA?  I 

rha  ratblrd  rnmaa  with  gantla  a«  ng  and  al 
laat  tha  aeartat  tanagar  with  atimqiar  In  hta 
ihroai.  Tba  flalda  ara  awaat  w 
Uooma  Tba  btackbarry  la  out 
Tba  wild  loatiat  la  faatoonad  barb  In  put  a 
wbita  and  yondar  in  mautra,  M4nayauckia 
on  •**rj  roadalda  braatbaa  forth 
and  dallght.  Tba  tail  poplar*  lift 
goldan>nactarad  oupa.    Tba  traaa 


Thi  inl«r<tM  whlp< 
mo<Ht. 


iwaatnaaa 

Uoft  tbair 

ara  onca 


again  In  full  laaf.  And  now  tba  oaaa,  got* 
gaoua  and  in  tnflnlia  varlaty— and  falraat  of 
tbam  tba  wUd  raaa.  awaat  and  frag|la.  an  Idyl 
In  Moon. 

What  with  tbaaa  and  myrtada  dr  otbara^ 
worm  and  tnaaet  taking  wing,  I  aatla  and 
It.  billowy  dotida  and  bluar  ak  laa.  purpla 
Ungartng  aunaata,  long 
tncanaa-braatblng  morna. 
abadow.    blaata   and    bra 


atorma.  thundara  and  allencaa.  an  I  tba  bow 
onoa  again  in  tba  aky— what  aball  ba  aaidf 

All  la  aatlr  upon  tba  aartb,  in  Ui<  i  air  abova 
and  tba  waura  banaatb.  It  la  tta  pagaant 
of  awakanlng.  of  raturn,  of  ravtvii.  of  pro- 
eraatloo  and  eraatlon.  "Lo.  tba  wintar  la 
paat,  tba  rain  la  ovar  and  gona;  t  tia  flowara 
•ppaar  on  tba  aartb;  and  tba  tiaa  of  ainging 
of  MrUa  la  ooma." 

And  Iha  eordtnal  la  prcphat,  barllingar,  and 
hormM  iMroof.  appropriaiair  elad  a  od  fitting* 
If  oqtitppMl  In  voloa  and  in  aplrit  Ha  fora« 
know  It  all  tn  Pbbruary.  by  aigna  (ai  niliar  only 
m  him  and  duly  auibaniicatad.  land  whan 


aunal  tlna 
ab(  wara 


twlllgbu. 
and 
and 


otbara  would  not  glva  volca  to  hopa,  ba  pro- 
dalmad  it  In  couraga  and  }oy.  Tba  fora- 
runnar  of  the  pagaant.  ba  will  partldpata  In 
all  lU  prograaa.  Ha  will  mata  and  buUd  In 
hia  naat.  rear  hu  young  and  aaa  tbam  go  their 
daatined  waya;  day  by  day  be  will  flaah 
tbrougb  every  vlata.  calling  and  alnglng  from 
morn  till  night:  ba  will  aaa  tha  treea  bring 
twtb  tbetr  fruit  in  aaaaon.  and  tba  corn  In 
Mrrtad  ahocka  beneath  the  barveat  moon:  ba 
will  aaa  the  leaTea  take  their  paadng  colore: 
ba  will  aaa  bla  faatbared  fellowa  go:  ba  will 
itae  tba  roaaa  fall  and  all  the  nowera  dying, 
i*nd  then  bo  laat  to  aoy  farowall  in  "bla  moat 
malodioua  algb."  j 

Juat  aftor  I  left  tba  old  home  farm  to  bagin 
work  on  tb*  Prograaalva  Parmer  and  be  and 
I  waro  vary  young  aditora  (hia  waa  a  church 
papar),  tba  lata  Banator  Ju*iah  W  Bailey 
and  I  worked  In  adjoining  uAoea,  regulating 
tha  affaire  uf  tba  unlvaraa  in  our  oonvaraa* 
tlona  and  adiiorlata,  while  for  ra«rMtlon  wa 
togetha.  rtiamad  nelda  and  wouda,  foil  IMTM* 
Uai;k  and  tu»  huiiiad  iy«a,  aomaitniaa  Wtnl  t« 
laa  (he  eiima  Mir'*!  *i>(<  Mtniauniey  IUha4  OK 
lanti  and  aaa  After  ita  turiiad  Ut  Uw  {  kept 
n\t  h'oaaUaak  riding  (rum  my  (arm.  ha  ka)>i 
nalilitg     •<i/ti)/w\\tt$, 

Not  only  did  ha  hoap  up  hli  Aahing,  hut 
ha  kap(  up  hia  intarrat  in  all  lia  glorlon* 
liagaaniry  of  tha  aaaamta  aa|iat<iHl|y  (ha  alng' 
iHg  birda,  itpaning  llowara  lnogaoiting  laavH 
land  returning  (iah)  of  apring  Ann  aa  ha 
haard  (ha  nrat  itotea  of  iha  rardlhal  or  rad< 
bird  aaah  Pabruary,  all  tha  pvinrful  and  t^w 
(•hanging  aranary  o(  Iha  naat  faw  waaha  and 
montha  paaaad  In  magioal  review  before 
hlin-»aa  will  appear  In  iha  aavoinpanying 
•Itlatf .  It  la  an  arllela  he  wrote  Inr  ua  yean 
ago  and  I  now  take  great  |tlaaaura  In  reprint' 
liig  II  aa  a  trihuta  to  hia  mamury  and  to  many 
a  nlaaaanl  rauollatiiloii  of  ulhar  day* 

Inoidaniaily,  w*  may  note  mat  m  ihia  trtl* 
via  muator  Kailay  maiiiioiia  hy  natne  'M  bIrda 
and  it  irea*  •ItrutM,  and  f|owar4,  »lty  nn( 
gdHIII  up  antl  aa*  Itow  (Hany  of  il|*aa  Nl  you 
raoogniaa  by  aigiii  or  aound^  And  alnuaii 
i  am  (ampiad  (o  adil  '  Un  t  i(  a  |iiiy  thai  a 
man  who  foiilil  wrilf  Ilka  (hia  ilatiUlaM  lo 
give  no  wHiing  fnr  iha  Unilail  Mialaa 
ianaia  *"    ClaraHra  Poa,  tN'aaldant  gnd  gdlldr, 


Our  Ftrflfi  Ptiidf 
IX'ilNtlON  OP  RIMAilKi 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

Of  MAtllfl 

(N  TUB  StNATI  OF  TMI  UNITIO  tTATIS 

Monday,  March  10  (legitlativ*  day  of 
Widntiday,  Ftbruary  19  >,  1947 

Mr.  BhEWSTER.  Mr.  Praildent.  X 
a«k  unanlmoug  consent  to  have  printed 
m  iho  Appendix  of  the  Rccoko  an  «d- 
dreM  entitled  "Our  Foreign  Policy,"  by 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettenglll,  formerly  a 
Representative  from  Indiana.  Thla  ad* 
drew  waa  broadcast  on  a  coast-to-coast 
network  of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  system  on  March  9. 1M7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

otm  roasxoM  muct 

Since  tba  atart  of  tbaaa  broadoasta  I  bava 
not  diacuaaed  our  foreign  policy. 

Like  many  otbera.  I  bad  bopad  that  tboaa 
In  charge  of  It  might  acbiava  raaulta  worthy 
of  our  tmmanao  aaerlAea. 

Hacant  avaou.  bowavar,  art  so  dlaturblng 
that  one  feala  Juatidad  Ui  bringlD|  bofort  tba 
bar  of  cttmmon  Judgmanl  and  de«ialon  loma 
(acu  lung  naglaetad,  and  oihara  that  hava 


been  bidden  behind  our  own  Iron  curtain  of 
oSdal  cenaorablp. 

Condttlona  tn  Oermany,  aa  rcTaaiad  by  for- 
mer Prealdent  Hoover  have  bit  ue  with  tre* 
mendoua  Impact,  and  Prealdent  Truman  dc- 
aarvaa  credit  for  aendlng  Mr.  Hoover  to  Oat- 
many  to  bring  back  the  atory. 

Add  to  that  Ruaala'a  refuaal  to  cooperate  In 
outlawing  the  atom  bomb,  and  the  atatemert 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  Acheaon  on 
February  10:  "I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Ruaala'a  foreign  policy  la  an  aggreaalva 
and  expanding  one." 

Add  alao  the  raqtiaat  to  ua  by  tba  Brltlab 
Imptre  to  lift  the  white  man'a  burden  from 
her  tired  ahouldera.  Tha  meaning  of  thla 
action  la  of  ataggaring  Impcrtanca. 

It  may  mean  that  aomethlng  la  happanlrg 
In  world  hiatory  more  momentoua  than  any- 
thing Binoe  tha  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  tto 
Darlaratlon  of  Independence, 

The  "hush'huah"  and  "papa  knowa  baa«" 
policy  has  had  a  (air  trial  Ut  our  paop  a 
now  debate  and  deeida  their  daatiny  in  tl  a 
light  of  facts  dlsoloaad,  and  many  mora  ynt 
Unravealed, 

In  aaying  this,  I  raeall  that  formar  laertu 
Ury  R(  Htaie  Oordall  Hull  aald  that  It  is  fur 
Iha  |iao|iia  ihamaalvea  to  daiermint  ths  fo'* 
sign  |io||ity  o(  Iha  United  Mlaiaa. 

tha'  I'oioaaal  hlundara  have  haan  mads  is 
bacmtlng  all  too  plain,  Aa  nna  aNampIs,  in 
many,  ll  haa  toaan  aaiimalad  thai  Amsri«»n 
URpaysfs  have  paid  at  (ha  rata  nf  H,000,00(,« 
000  a  ysar  im  Iht  privilege  nf  haspini  tlis 
Oarmans  snd  tfapanaae  from  going  to  work, 

Thla  piiint  la  liluatraied  by  ek'Fraaidaiil 
Modvar'a  report  i 

"Tha  Itahing  grounds  In  Ihe  ■altie  ird 
North  Sea  are  balng  llmltart  againat  aarmut 
lUhing,  Aa  there  are  ample  auppllea  of  ftnh 
in  Ihaaa  Nts,  II  aaama  a  pity  that  BrlilMh 
and  Amarlasn  iaipaytra  ara  eallsd  upnn  ut 
furniah  food  in  subadtution  for  flah  tiM 
Qaimana  vould  eaiah  for  thamaalvas," 

Thla  llmKation  la  impoaad  by  RusslH, 

Aa  another  illuatrailon  of  ofWalsl  blundlf* 
Ing.  I  givs  you  Iha  fullowlng 

Ths  AmsrifiiH  Msraury  msgaaing  tills  n 
hnw  UNNRA  hwiitsrM  Tlin, 

The  arii»>li,  supfNtriftf  hy  fMM  mi  Mi* 
uraa,  la  h|f  sn  sR'Nials  Dsparlmtnl  gs«fi)> 
mia«  who  was  in  on  iha  gruutii  ut  ■slgriis. 
■varyona  ahould  laad  ll, 

Ths  author  says  "Thara  (•an  to*  na  dnuil 
thai  Ihf  whois  nf  tha  Yugoslav  srmy  and 
iir  fnri*e  wars  mainiainad  un  our  supplifn," 

We  built  "twslva  cnmplataly  squippsd  and 
Up-(o.da«a  radio  atatlona," 

Wa  (urniahed  19,000  truelM  (divtrtod  In 
tarfs  part,  to  Tito's  army),  trsotors,  and 
•aoufh  food  to  supply  saeb  Ytifoalsv  with 
IM  pdUMiR  of  food  a  ytar. 

At  least  1400.000,000  worth  of  UNKiU  sup* 
plies  have  gona  to  build  up  Tito. 

In  money,  thla  equals  "thraa  full  years 
of  Yugualav  ;iatlonal  Income  I" 

lloet  of  tbla  waa  handled  by  lltisalan  Corn* 
munlat  admlnlatratora,  and  a  large  part  of 
It  waa  aold  by  Tito  to  bis  starving  pao(le 
and  tba  proctada  uaad  to  equip  bla  Oota* 
munlat  army. 

Such  are  aome  of  the  fruits  of  tbla  "papa* 
knowa>beat"  conduct  of  our  foreign  affaire. 

After  Hitler  broke  with  SUUn,  wa  bagim 
to  build  up  Ruaalan  communlam  aa  a 
"democracy."  although  It  was,  and  la.  "a  d:e- 
tatorablp  aa  abaolute  aa  any  dlctatorablp  In 
tba  world."  as  Mr.  Rooaavalt  correctly  aald 
In  1940. 

Having  pralaad  Finland  as  an  honorable 
people,  devoted  to  "free  political  Inatttu* 
ttoina."  we  severed  dlaplomatlc  relatione  with 
bar. 

We  then  became  not  only  a  wltnaaa  of, 
but  actually  defended,  the  ftftb  partition  of 
Foland,  aa  ally— the  moat  abamaful  act  tn 
our  hiatory.    Fower  poiitica. 

We  agreed  to  turn  Chlneaa  territory  n/er 
to  Ruaaia  without  svau  eunsulting  Chl^ut. 
Fuwar  pulKios, 
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To  tbe  task  of  drawing  up  the  United 
Nations  Charter  at  San  Francisco,  no  In- 
vitation waa  sent  to  Switzerland,  an  honor- 
able republic  which  waa  cboaen  aa  tbe  eeat 
of  tbe  League  of  Nations  30  years  ago. 

We  did  not  invite  Ireland,  nor  Finland, 
nor  Portugal,  nor  Sweden  nor  Spain. 

Power  polltlca  once  more. 

Tbe  idea  aeema  to  be  that  wa  recognlae 
aa  "peace  loving"  natlona  only  thoae  who  go 
to  war.  and  as  "disturbers  of  tbe  peace," 
all  cotintrlaa  that  suy  at  peace! 

Such  U  tba  InUllactual  dUhoneety  with 
which  we  bava  undertaken  to  aolve  the  prob* 
lema  of  a  sick  world. 

Making  full  allowance  for  Imperative  milt* 
tary  necasalty.  the  end  reault  la  that  we 
abandoned  tbe  prlnciplaa  for  which  we 
fought, 

Tba  torrlbia  dilamma  wa  faee  today  is  dus 
In  huie  part  to  thU  (set  that  we  aaertnoad 
Amerivan  ideala  on  the  altar  of  power  poll* 

tICB. 

For  a  eantury  and  a  half,  our  foreign  policy 
waa  to  be  frianda  Ut  tho»e  m  other  landa  who 
struggled  to  be  frn.  and  not  got  into  bad 
with  daapota  or  dlolatora 

It  haa  been  aald  that  every  Mation  bagina 
lo  die  when  it  abanduna  the  pftneipiea  whieh 
gavi  it  Ufa, 

Ws  fought  tha  war  of  itth  for  Amariaan 
llbartyi  wa  finigtit  tha  war  of  iNii  for  iha 
freedom  i»f  the  aeaa;  ws  (mighi  the  t*ivii 
War  to  preaerva  iha  Union  and  lo  free  uur 
•taveai  ws  f(nigtit  the  Huanlah  Amarlran  War 
to  frN  runa  from  the  Mpaniah  yokai  wa 
fought  World  War  I  "to  maiie  tha  wnrld 
safe  fnr  damo««ra(*y,"  hy  whirh  wa  meant  Itia 
rtghl  of  all  man  tn  ah^Kiaa  their  own  form 
ifMvarnment 

Whan  the  nonaiiiuijon  was  written  in  ITI7 
Mr,  Onuvernetu'  Mnrrls,  a  ntembar  of  (ha 
C}(jnvsntion,  aaidi  "Ths  whnle  fuiura  of  the 
human  rase  will  ba  affeftad  by  the  nrooaad' 
tiias  uf  this  roiivantinii  " 

Never  waa  human  prophaey  better  iustiAad 
by  rha  ftsssaga  of  iima 

Mkiiun  altar  nathm  Hiodalad  ihsir  form  oi 
(wyernment  u|mn  our  giaai  i^hHriai  of  fras' 
MHI,  whli<h  liraw  im  iiraaih  frota  the  iMibls 
Woida  in  our  Paelsrailfn  ol  IndapenidMti 

the  HUMt  revaiii  of  tiisaa  la  1  uriiMf. 

II  hag  been  •iiimaied  thai  400  gdiatHyt 
tloM'  in  our  own  lltalaa,  in  tha  itrnvliiasi  nf 
Canada,  anil  in  foralHit  landa  were  modslrU 
tl|Nin  our  (filial  nut  Inn, 

Jafferaon,  our  Aral  Heetetary  of  Itale 
aaid  "The  hall  of  liharty  la  now  so  wall  in 
liiutlun  that  ll  will  roll  around  the  world 
*  *  '  Ths  holy  firs  is  oonfldsd  to  us  by 
the  world,  and  Ita  aparha  will  rekindle  it  in 
other  quarlera  of  tha  globe  " 

■uch  was  our  drsam,  aurh  was  our  hope, 
and  auch  was  our  policy. 

We  weloumed  the  French  Revolution,  even 
as  we  regretted  Its  hnrrora. 

When  tha  eountrlea  o(  Latln-America  won 
their  independence  under  SimOn  Bolivar  and 
San  Martin,  wa  put  the  weight  of  American 
arms  behind  them  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
Which  aald  they  were  no  longer  toTje  con* 
aldered  aa  aubjecu  for  future  luropean  col* 
onlratlon. 

We  bought  Florida,  the  Loulalana  Territory, 
Alaska,  and  the  Fblllpplnea  from  deepotlo 
governmenta  and  made  |bem  tbe  boraes  of 
free  men. 

We  were  the  frlenda  of  Irleh  freedom. 

Our  sympathy  went  to  tbe  Boers  tn  South 
Africa  In  18M. 

We  stamped  the  word  "liberty"  on  every 
coin  atruck  from  the  American  mint. 

Upon  America's  moat  aacred  relic,  tbe  bell 
in  Independence  Hall,  we  Inscribed  tbe 
words;  'Troelaim  Liberty  Throtighout  All 
the  Land  Unto  All  tha  Inhabitants  Thereof." 

Such  waa  our  policy  until  recent  years. 
It  was  ths  policy  of  freedom.  It  was  not  tbe 
policy  of  power. 

We  made  no  truck  with  despots  anywhsre, 
although  we  did  not  consider  it  our  buslnst , 
to  ahad  American  bloud  in  order  to  settle 
Uteir  domesiie  aRalrs. 


My  frlenda,  we  have  been  on  a  long  detour 
from  the  cotirae  that  made  America  great 
at  borne  and  loved  abroad. 

Oenerous  as  we  are— aometimea  to  a 
fault— the  time  baa  come  to  aid  only  tboaa 
governmenta  that  are  friendly  to  American 
ideaU  of  liberty. 

We  should  befriend  our  friends  and  net  aid 
our  open  or  potential  foca. 

In  following  tbe  dlatortad  meaning  of  tbe 
word  "aecurlty."  ln(«lvidual  aeeurlty.  preeaure 
bloc  aecurlty,  and  world  aecunty,  we  have 
loat  the  true  slgnUloanoe  of  those  Ideala  of 
liberty  which  have  given  Amerteana  and 
people  with  like  governmenta  mora  actual 
aeeurlty  than  the  wortd  baa  ever  known. 

In  my  judgment,  nothing  oould  aafeguard 
our  own  national  aeeurlty  mora  than  to  again 
deaerve  and  have  the  friendahtp  of  every 
friend  of  liberty  throtisrhout  the  world. 

Let  me  IlluatraU  that  thought 

I  have  mentioned  the  waate  of  Amerlnan 
treaaura  in  aiding  Yugoaiavla.  whooe  Tito  la  a 
0<»mmunlat  atooge,  who  murdered  our  aimien 
on  peaoeful  missions. 

On  tha  other  hand,  there  Is  the  Turkish 
Raiuhlio  whDsa  resent  history  is  too  iiiUs 
known  hers,  Turkey's  great  aiat^amaH,  At* 
tNturk,  a  iM-oftAMid  studaiK  i>f  W«fehlngi4m 
Jsffsrsuii,  Slid  thi.  other  ari'Mit-ii*  of  (,ur 
young  Repuhlia,  and  his  aia«iad  kuaoaasor, 
innnu.  ramndeted  an  Orianinl  deapuiism  liKi 
H  modern  nation  dediaat«d  m  Amertfsn 
idsais  nf  freedom 

Tuibsy  Is  ihe  jumIv  emiflir)  whish,  aines 
World  War  I,  has  bucked  the  wr*rld  tide 
toward  tutalMarlan  tyranny  and  riaan  to 
rrradom 

Mr>d«in  Turkey  In  the  most  reaetinnary 
sreti  of  the  w.irlrf  today  remalna  en  laland  of 
freedom  In  a  aia  n^  slavery  It  haa  no  mn* 
sorahip  of  ptasa  or  radin.  It  has  adopted  ths 
Unman  sljihabal  |t  haa  ths  two  |>ar(y  ays* 
tern  with  unlvaiaal  auffraga  It  ha*  amaM<|. 
patad  II*  woman,  aleeied  tham  lo  parllamtni, 
and  given  iham  un  iinnufad  ptaee  in  the  urn* 
fa**ion* 

l(  del  and*  »rivai«  properlf  gRg  9im^' 
age*  work,  (hrifi,  and  InvaglMiil, 

In  ths  last  11  yaars  It  haa  ■ygiWHHgi  iia 
WtMls  uf  produetNHt  iMl  traiiapdri 

II  la  a  (IM.  *>>'\*\^  gnd,  i^  mabg  ngf  «„n. 
iar  mot*  i..tn|iu  la,  ii  has  a  balaniil  buiiiei, 

Ws  miNiii  loHow  Her  asampla  in  tinr  prellt, 

When  tha  hi*i*tfy  of  ihl*  war  is  written, 
Turkey's  nolabis  eoniribuiion  to  iia  winning 
Wilt  be  known. 

Cooperation  with  Turkey  In  building  up 
her  trail*  and  wimmeree,  rsther  than  eoeper* 
aliiig  with  men  like  Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 
would  apply  our  iradltiunal  policy  of  trietid- 
ahip  to  thuae  who  want  to  be  free.  Her  hand 
and  heart  are  offered  to  us  in  friendabip. 

We  may  need  the  friendship  of  freemen 
in  the  days  to  come. 

The  choice  today  la  Mg  with  daatiny.  It  la 
tbe  policy  of  freedom,  or  the  policy  of  power, 

Aa  agalnat  the  latter,  we  recall  tbe  worils: 

"For  hesthsn  hsart  that  puta  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard. 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people,  Lor^r* 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

oe  vmonnA 
IN  TKB  8INATB  OF  TKg   UNITBO  STATBB 

Monday,  March  19  (tepfaJaffve  dny  o/ 
Wednetday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prwldtnt,  X  ask 
unanlmoua  eona«nt  lo  hdv«  printed  in 
tht  Apptndlx  of  tht  Ricoko  a  vary  ln« 

IffNtlng   and   oonitruoUvg   gtattmtnt 


made  by  Ut.  Fred  Brendcmnn,  Waahlng- 
ton  correepondent  for  the  National 
Orange  Monthly,  with  reference  to  the 
sltuaUon  in  regard  to  pubUc  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aUte- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooas.  aa  follows: 
(By   Fred    Brencfciuan,    Washington    eorre> 

spondent     for     the     naOonal     Orange 

Monthly) 

From  all  seeUone  of  Um  country  ooose  al* 
moai  dally  reminders  that  the  pubUe  aehoole 
are  in  tiM  mldat  of  a  crlaU  tiuit  la  without 
pu'ailel  ainee  tbe  oloae  of  World  War  I,  86 
yoaiv  ago,  when  aooMWbat  almUar  eoodlttona 
prevailed. 

■iooe  Fearl  Harbor,  rot^ptfy  a  third  at  a 
Million  teachera  have  walked  out  of  the 
aehool  rooma  of  America,  many  of  them  with 
the  Arm  determination  to  persnanenUy  for* 
aalie  teaohing  aa  a  meana  uf  earniag  a  Uvell* 
hood,  §0  great  la  the  aoareity  uf  oompetent 
teaehers  that  approiimately  lOOXNiO  eehools 
are  now  being  taught  by  inetetietors  wuh 
■■ii|i>iy  permiM  who  samiot  NMet  regular 
•avWMMen  rMtuirenients  The  morale  of 
the  waiiibgii  of  the  prufoasion  hi  at  lew  a#b. 
A  large  piepyriieti  of  those  who  reaialh  in 
Mie  ashudrwiin  do  m  In  ths  bepe  Mat 
remedial  aetlon  wHi  aeon  ba  ferthtMiilBf , 

LOW  aAuaiM  ye  aung 
The  ohief  diAeuliy  ia  that  ihe  aaet  el  llv> 
Itig  has  risen  out  of  all  prdpurti4in  to  Ihe 
aaiNriaa  reeeived  by  teaehera,  and  they  are 

flnding  It  inereaeingtif  diMeult  to  make  both 
soda  oiaet  Finansial  rewarda  in  the  teaeh* 
ing  profaaaion  have  alwaya  been  low  la  e»m* 
pariaoA  tn  the  earnlnga  of  thoae  in  other 
waihe  of  llle  when  M  la  remembered  (hat  in 
order  le  fttalify  fiir  a  taaehers  aenHMaie 
the  aMileani  must  apand  yeara  in  psapaia* 
tien,  besides  investing  a  eensiderable  amotint 

II  la  plalH  llidl  If  the  shildreH  attending 
ths  puMis  sehMils  ars  m  be  laughi  by  iem< 

Kent  inalrtiftofs,  ths  sslaries  nf  taaehers 
llltff  W  to  ftHMl. 

AdiMllMi  It  Mm  Wmm\k  of  Ubur  llaUa* 
Ilea,  (he  (>oal  el  liy|g«  aa  »f  NteoMtof  II. 
IMl.  waa  li.Y  Mreinl  higher  than  lbs  aeer* 
age  from  IMl  le  IIM,  imih  Inelualve.  While 
aalariei  of  teaehera  have  been  inetaaaed  to 
some  sRient,  these  inereases  haiw  tallea  far 
ahnrl  of  keeping  paee  with  the  higher  loel 
of  livlug. 

a  y&n  eettPsaiooNa 

Ihiring  tbe  scheul  ysar  of  1M»  M  total  ei* 
peoditures  for  elementary  and  aecundary 
edueatlon,  wbioh  Includee  the  grade  achools 
as  well  aa  the  bigb  eohoola,  In  the  United 
■Utea  amounted  to  »a.l07,MI4NM.  During 
tlut  aaose  eehool  year,  taking  tiM  eouatry  as 
a  wbola.  1.14  pereent  of  tbe  total  inoooM  of 
the  people  waa  apent  on  tlia  public  eclKtole. 

By  way  of  eonparlaon.  tbe  flguroa  of  tbe 
Department  of  Coounerce  ahow  that  during 
1045  tlte  people  of  tbe  United  SUtee  epent 
as.000,000.000  for  iobaeeo  In  Its  varlotM 
forma,  together  with  $7,770,000,000  for  aico* 
holie  beverages,  making  a  total  of  gi  0,770,* 
OOOXMM  for  theae  two  Itama.  That  waa  more 
than  Ave  times  aa  much  as  was  apent  on  tbe 
public  achoola  during  the  ecbool  year  of  1949- 
43.  Moreover,  laat  year  coametlca  and  toUet 
articlea  ooet  $878,000,000.  while  the  beauty 
abopa  of  tbe  country  did  a  bustneae  of 
glOOOOOOMO  In  round  figurco. 

Our  public-echool  eyetem,  whleh  In  tbe 
older  aeetlona  of  the  Nation  baa  been  tn  eue* 
eeaaful  operation  for  more  than  a  century,  la 
at  of»ee  the  pride  of  otir  people  and  one  at  tba 
strongeet  bulwarks  of  our  free  inetltutlons  of 
government.  Ways  and  means  can  be  found 
of  giving  all  the  children  thet  which  Is  their 
birthright,  a  good  common  •school  edueatlon. 
without  working  undue  hardehip  on  anyone 
or  without  asking  the  taaehers  to  maks  Anaa* 
eial  saerlAeee  to  achieve  the  deetred  goal. 
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f  mWIIIMC   nVCATIONAt 

It  li  trut  that  th«r«  art  nutny 
trteu.  pMiicuiarly  in  th«  mor* 
tl«d  MCtiooa  of  th«  country  ind  lb' 
a  rtlatlwly  ■mall  ■mount  of 
that  eoald  not  rvflaonably  b« 
tribui«  mor*  tiun  th*y  do  now  to 
of  education      Th«  remedy    for   t 
tloo  IIM  In  more  Uberai  appropr 
•chonia  on  the  part  of  the  State  g 
■nd  duitrlbuting  theae  funda  in  a 
eulated  to  equalixe  educational 
throtqihout  the  entire  State.     In 
thta  equalizing   principle  has 
effect     and     it     baa     vorkefl 
What  la  needed  under  present  ec 
an  expatutcn  of  thia  plan.     All  l>u 
have  a  county  tax  (or  scboola  that 
prlomrliy  to  equalise  educational 
within  the  county. 

The  percentwte  of  school  fund: 
M«d  by  the  State  govemmenta 
throughcut  the  country      Delawaie 
utea    the    highest    percentag?.    Bl 
only  8JI  percent  to  be  raised  loc. 
bnuka  the  State  government 
1   percent,   which  meana  that 
percent    must    be    raised    by    loca 
Oenerally  apeiiklng.  the  State  gov 
the  South  lead  thoae  of  other  a?ct 
country  in  the  proportion  of  »c 
ralaed  on  a  PUt«-wtde  baala.     In 
percentage  la  68:   Arkaruaa,  54: 
Louialana.  M:    Mlaslssippl.  47; 
Una.  63     Aa  a  rule,  higher  Stat* 
ationa  are  usually  accompanied  b 
■SMiire  of  State  control,  thereby 
■My  Icaaeniug  local  initiative  and 
•chool  affairs 

The  New  Kngland  States,  which 
tlonally  been  strongly  In  fkvor  of 
Iccal   aflaira   depend   mostly   on 
tlon    for    achool    purposes.     In 
State  government  contributes  21 
the  cost  of  the  schools.     In  New 
the  percentage  Is  7.3;  Masachuset 
nectlcut.    59;    Rhode   Island.   5.4 
mont,   135. 

In  Pennsylvania.  State 
count  for  33  percent  of  the  total 
nuaa.     In   New   York   the 
same;  Obtc.  44  percent;  Illinois. 
194;    Kansas.   28;    Wisconsin.    IS 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  State 
Washington  raises  73  percent  of 
spent  on  schools:  Oregon.  33,  snd 
47  percent. 
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For  many  years  certain  groups 
aistently  advocated  that  in  order 
eqtudiae    educational    opportunity 
out    the    country    the   Pederal 
should    make   large    approprlatlofis 
public    BChools.     Those    who 
such  a  course  have  taken  the  petition 
each  SUtc  is  Itself  a  large 
make  possible  the  application  oi 
dple  of  equalized  educational  opp  srtu 

They  have  expressed  fears  that 
proprUtioiM  for  the  common 
result   In   Pederal   control   of  edtifcat 
thus  destroy  local  control  and 
school  affairs. 

The  committee  on  education  at]  the  recent 
annual  convention  of  the  Natioi  al  Grange, 
which  was  headed  by  SUte  Maste  -  E.  Carroll 
Bean,  of  Maine,  had  this  to  say  qn  the  sub- 
J«t: 

•TATM  m  ro«rn|>M 

that  the 

In  the  field 

urlng  Fed- 

o(  the 

preserving 

the 

the  SUtes. 

Igu  and 
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"Tour  committee  does  not  belie|re 
remedy  for  our  present  dilBcultles 
of  education  Is  to  be  found  In  so 
•ral  appropriations  for  the  supdort 
pubUc  schools.    Our  bast  hope  ol 
American  democracy   lies  In 
Independence  and  sovereignty  of 
If  ttie  Statea  want  to  remain 
Independent,  they  must  perform 
tkuu    which    natcually    fall 
sphere.    Bducatk>n  Is  one  of  tbosi 
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"The  Omat*  bat  tlwtyt  stood  tor  iccal 
and  ttau  control  ol  our  public  achools.  be* 
cause  in  that  dIrMtlan  only  Ilea  the  path  cf 
true  progress  In  educatloniil  aflalrs.  In  ihe 
long  run.  Pedrral  appropriation*  for  the  pub- 
lic schcola  and  Federal  control  would  go  hand 
In  band. 

"Because  we  are  ag&lnst  bureaucracy  and 
all  the  evl!s  that  go  with  It,  and  because  «e 
are  opposed  to  Federal  control  ct  education 
■nd  in  favor  cf  continued  SUte  and  local 
control  of  our  public  school  system,  we  murt 
oppcse  Fe Jeral  appropriations  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  except  the  already  . 
existing  vocational  educational  prcgram." 

This  report  was  adopted  by  the  convention 
af^er  full  debate  on  the  Boor.  The  com- 
mittee report  made  it  plain  that  the  Graa:e 
Is  In  (aver  cf  taking  proper  steps  to  meet 
the  emergency  which  now  confronu  our  pub- 
lic Echools.  It  was  pointed  out  fcy  the  ccm- 
mii>.ee  that  with  most  of  the  State  legU'a- 
tures  scheduled  to  meet  th's  year,  ec.icn 
shculd  be  talien  to  do  ;u>t.'ce  to  the  tef  chers. 
who  were  classed  aa  being  among  the  most 
worthy  of  our  public  servants. 

C.tLIFOnNIA  TAKES  LEAS 

California  h£8  taken  the  lead  among  ihe 
Stages  in  making  previsions  lor  more  ade- 
quate salaries  for  teachcra.  At  the  election 
of  last  November  the  voters  overwhslmlnply 
approved  en  amendment  to  the  State  ccn- 
stltulion  miklr.g  the  minimum  talary  of  ill 
regular  teachers  82.<C0  a  year.  Tills  will  add 
843.000.000  to  the  »93.C0O.0O0  that  the  SUts 
now  appropriates  for  schools. 

In  ICKO  the  average  aalary  of  all  teachera  In 
the  United  SUtes  was  81.441  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  average  as  of  today  Is  about  I2.0C0  a 
year.  Aa  a  rule,  teachers  In  the  rural  dls- 
tricis  are  paid  only  half  as  much  as  Is  re- 
ceived by  these  In  cities.  Bscause  experi- 
enC2d  rural  teachers  can  get  higher  salaries 
by  going  to  neighboring  towns  and  cities,  the 
rate  of  tvim-over  In  the  rural  schools  has 
been  disconcertingly  high. 

Georgia  has  recently  granted  ■  50-percent 
Increase  In  its  aalary  schedule  for  teachers. 
This  has  brought  numerous  native  Georgians 
hack  home  lo  teach.  Te£chlng  salaries  in 
Texas  have  been  advan'*ed  from  25  to  30  per- 
cent wlihln  the  last  3  years  but  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  living  nor  with 
the  rise  In  wages  and  salaries  paid  In  other 
walks  of  life. 

To  overcome  the  snortage  of  qualified 
teachers  which  promises  to  endure  for  years 
because  of  the  falling  off  of  enrollments  In 
teachers'  colleges,  the  legislature  of  Florida 
is  appropriating  $400,000  a  year  for  scholar- 
ships to  1.000  selected  high -school  graduates. 
It  Is  reported  that  this  program  has  greatly 
increased  enrollment  in  teaoher-traintng 
Institutions. 

Reports  from  Mlnnescta  Indicate  that  the 
salaries  of  rural  teachors  in  that  State  have 
practically  doubled  during  the  past  5  years. 
Before  the  war  the  average  salary  was  about 
875  per  month.     Now  it  is  8150. 

The  examples  that  have  been  cited  show 
that,  the  States  can  handle  the  existing  crisis 
In  education  where  there  Is  a  will  to  do  so. 
Before  the  final  gavel  falls  In  the  legislatures 
that  are  now  In  session  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
further  effective  steps  will  be  taken  to  cope 
with  the  situation,  thus  vindicating  the  right 
of  the  States  to  be  considered  as  going  con- 
cerns In  the  Aflierlcan  system  ol  government. 

■AIStNC   THZ    MONKT 

Judging  from  present  appearances.  It  will 
do  the  teachers  little  good  to  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  help  toward  increas- 
ing their  salaries.  The  national  debt  is  now 
approximately  8265.000.000.000.  which  Is  the 
most  colossal  debt  ever  acciunulated  by  any 
nation  in  the  world.  We  have  a  new  Con- 
gress that  Is  pledged  to  balance  the  budget 
for  the  first  time  In  16  years.  t>esldes  reducing 
Income  taxea.     If  ttoaae  pledges  are  to  be 


redeemed  tt  atandt  to  reaaon  that  tht  fed- 
eral Governmeot  cannot  assume  any  new 
ftnanclal  respomlbility  of  tbe  magnltuda 
which  Is  hers  Involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fiscal  affuirs  ol 
most  of  ths  States  are  In  good  condition. 
It  Is  to  the  Stste  governments  that  th->  teach- 
ers must  turn  (or  a  solution  of  their  salary 
prcblema. 

In  tbe  oxeantlme.  America  cannot  aafely 
allow  any  further  deterioration  In  Its  school 
system.  As  James  A.  Garfield  so  aptly  ex- 
presed  It' 

"A  republic  wltncut  Intelligence,  even  a 
high  degree  ot  Intelligence,  is  a  p.^rr.dox  and 
an  Impossibility.  We  must  educate  or 
perish." 


Co'or  Streamsrs  ef  Confederate  RcfimcBts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  10  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19)    1947 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Chance  for  Congress  To  Make  a  Graceful 
03Sture."  from  this  mornings  Baltimore 
Sun.  It  has  to  do  with  the  carrying  of 
battle  streamers  on  the  colors  ol  regi> 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

a  CMANcc  roi  congkess  to  make  a 

CRACE7UL  GESTtniE 

Senat'^ff'  Ttdings  has  reintroduced  In  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  would  permit  existing 
regiments  which  fought  in  the  Confederate 
Army  during  the  Civil  War  to  carry  with 
their  colors  streamers  indicating  the  battles 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  That  privilege 
Is  now  reserved  for  regiments  which  fought 
on  the  Union  side.  • 

It  has  been  82  years,  short  of  a  few  weeks, 
since  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox.  In  the 
intervening  period  men  whose  fathers  or 
grandfathers  wore  the  gray  have  served 
loyally  In  three  wars  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  That  record  should  remove  any 
incongruity  'n  carrying  with  the  colors  bat- 
t,le  streamers  Indicative  of  service  against, 
rather  than  m  defense  of,  the  flag. 

Of  all  the  various  units  of  which  our  Army 
Is  composed,  the  regiment  thus  far  has  dis- 
played the  greatest  gift  for  survival.  There 
were  divisions  in  the  Civil  War  organizaticn, 
but  they  »08t  their  Identity  when  it  ended. 
The  divisions  we  know  by  name  today  were 
creations  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 
Brigades  and  corps  have  had  no  continuity. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  regi- 
ments, including  cur  own  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-fifth  Infantry  Regiment  of  the 
Eightieth  Division,  which  trace  their  lineage 
all  the  way  beck  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Battle  streamers  are.  In  fact,  nothing 
more  than  '^he  visible  evidence  of  a  regi- 
ment's history.  When  they  are  not  author- 
ized for  battles  in  which  a  regiment  was 
engaged,  the  history  of  the  regiment  Is 
Incomplete. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  Senator  Ttd- 
iNcs'  bill  Is,  of  course,  not  to  revive  sectional 
animosities  but  to  bu:ld  morale  by  remind- 
ing members  of  a  regiment  of  tbe  deeds  per- 
formed by  the  men  who  served  before  them. 
But  should  nny  filckerlng  animosity  be  left, 
a  graceful   gesture   by   Congress   would   do 


•vivaviiie     mil*    wwnsvruvuv*    evavement      eiai  ■aorioeea  ic  aonieva  tne  oeaired  goat. 
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much  to  rtllevt  It,  The  oeeaalooa  oa  whieh 
Nortbem  Statee  have  returned  capturad  flags 
to  the  South  have  done  more  to  heal  wounds 
than  any  amount  of  pious  admonitions. 
Passage  of  tbe  Tydlngs  bill  should  have  tbe 
same  effect. 


Taxation  of  CooperatiTe  Orf  anisatMtts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELUN 

or  AIKAMSA8 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP*THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  10  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  in.sert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
UUed  "Tax  Those  Giant  Co-ops."  which 
appeared  In  the  Arkansas  Democrat  of 
February  12,  1947. 

There  being  no  objectfon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkookd, 
as  follows: 
.  J  TAi  mcai  autn  co-on 

Congrees  has  taken  action  toward  continu- 
ing about  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  of 
excise  taxes  which  were  due  to  expire  June  30. 
These  excises  are  really  Federal  sales  taxes  at 
a  high  rate  on  a  wide  variety  r.  things.  It  la 
argued  that  tbe  Government  must  have  this 
revenue  so  Income  taxes  can  be  reduced. 
'  If  tb'>  Government  Is  hard -pressed  for  reve- 
nue, why  doesnt  Congress  plug  a  huge  leak 
In  Pederal  collections,  which  Congress  itself 
created  by  exempting  giant  cooperative  or- 
ganizations from  the  Income  taxes  levied  on 
corporations? 

The  Idea  In  exempting  cooperatives  from 
the  Income  tax  was  that  they  were  service 
organtsatfons.  chiefly  for  farmers,  which  ac- 
tually have  no  profits  to  tax.  They  are  stip- 
posed  to  pay  their  net  earnings  to  members 
In  patronage  dividends. 

That  would  tte  O.  K.— few  would  object  to 
it — If  the  tax  exemption  were  confined  to 
small,  sure-enough  cooperatives,  which  per- 
form a  service  for  farmers  not  available  to 
then?  before. 

The  Income  tax  could  well  cough  be  for- 
given OI  a  cooperative,  which,  let  us  say,  is 
formed  by  a  group  of  fanners  to  provide  a 
cannery,  or  a  cheese  or  butter  factory.  In  a 
neighborhood  lacking  such  facilities.  Their 
enterprise  might  logically  be  thus  favored, 
for  the  plrnt  would  develop  new  income  and 
employment,  from  which  there  would  be  wide 
gains. 

But  when  a  giant  cooperative,  with  profits 
rtmnlng  into  millions  of  doUars  a  year.  Is 
excused  from  the  corporation  Income  tax, 
that's  a  horse  of  another  color.  These  co- 
operatives compete  with  private  business, 
take  away  much  of  their  patronage — and 
often  a  great  deal  cf  their  profits  Is  not  re- 
turned to  their  members.  It  Is  plowed  into 
expansions — used  to  build  greater  competi- 
tion for  private  btislness. 

And  Jtnt  recoitly,  there  was  an  example 
of  how  these  enormotis  cooperatives  can  op- 
erate against  the  public  Interest.  One  of 
them,  the  Dairymen's  League,  in  New  York 
State,  with  26,000  dairying  members,  was 
charged  with  spending  a  big  sum  to  manipu- 
late the  price  of  butter  upward,  as  a  basis  for 
keeping  mUk  prices  higher.  There  Is  an 
ugly  name  for  that  sort  of  thing  when  a 
corporation  does  It. 

Many  giant  cooperatives  exist.  They  have 
branched  into  manufacttiring,  banking.  In- 
surance, and  practically   all   business  lines. 


laemptlng  them  from  the  corpora  tlon  In* 
come  tax  Is  all  wrong.  It  is  leading  aome 
corporations  to  change  to  cooperatlYea,  to 
eacape  the  tax. 

That  means  more  of  the  Federal  taxes  for 
other  btislnesset  and  Individuals  to  pay. 
Congress  should  redraft  the  tax  laws,  to  ex- 
empt only  Teal  cooperatives,  which  perform 
some  necessary  service — and  then  only  when 
they  are  small.  Big  business  of  any  kind 
should  pay  a  fair  share  of  th?  taxea. 


Permanoit  Secretariat 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10. 1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  year  ago,  March  15. 1  told  the 
House  at  some  length  that  I  thought  it 
was  vitally  important  for  us  to  have  a 
permanent  secretariat,  a  secretary  of 
Cabinet  meetings;  someone  to  sit  in  and 
take  minutes  of  the  Cabinet  meetings  and 
of  meetings  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
I  am  delighted  that  one  of  the  first  things 
General  Marshall  did  was  to  appoint  a 
permanent  secretariat  of  the  State  De- 
partment, to  take  down  minutes  of  all 
meetings  of  the  State  Department,  the 
War  Department,  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. I  am  also  very  glad  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  appointed  Mr.  Clark  Clifford 
as  his  secretariat  of  the  Cabinet  meet- 
ings. I  am  not  sure  that  legislation  will 
be  necessary  to  have  that  a  continuing 
thing  but  I  believe  it  may  be.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  both  the  President  and  the 
departments  have  seen  fit  to  follow  the 
English  custom,  that  has  worked  very 
successfully  since  1916.  That  custom 
has  been  very  helpful  in  protecting  the 
British  Empire.  The  custom  should 
prove  very  valuable  in  protecting  Amer- 
ica. Last  year  I  said  on  March  15  in  the 
Congress  the  following: 

SZCK£TARIAT   fOK   TUX   CMITED   STATES 

Mrs.  RooEKs  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Weak- 
er, I  am  preparing  for  Introduction  In  the 
Rouse  a  bill  that  would  set  up  a  secretariat 
for  the  United  States,  very  much  like  the 
secretariat  which  the  British  Government  at 
the  present  time  enjoys. 

When  I  think  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
record  of  tbe  Yalta  agreement,  except  that 
which  possibly  Is  In  President  BcMsevelt's 
papers,  and  when  there  U  no  record  for  his- 
tory of  many  Important  meetings,  it  seems  to 
me  something  like  this  shculd  be  done.  In 
Lincoln's  time  tbe  only  way  any  Information 
was  secured  as  to  what  went  on  in  the  Cabi- 
net meetings  was  taken  from  notes  made  by 
one  of  the  members  there. 

The  United  States  ought  to  have  a  record 
of  Its  Cabinet  meetings.  We  ought  to  have  a 
record  of  our  foreign  agreements.  If  oiu: 
President  makes  commitments  for  us  with 
foreign  nations,  we  ahotild  know  and  history 
should  know  what  those  commitments  are. 

In  1916  tbe  British  Instituted  a  secretariat, 
and  that  secretariat  has  functioned  with 
great  suceees.  At  International  conferences 
such  as  that  at  Yalta  and  elsewhere,  one  or 
more  or  all  of  tbe  British  Government's  sec- 
retariat were  present,  while  apparently  our 


only  raoord  Is  in  the  late  Prealdent 
vett's  paper*.  The  secretariat  alU  in  and 
takea  minutaa  of  all  cabinet  meetings  ao  tharc 
li  a  penwinwt  and  vital  record  kept  of  aU  of 
Britain's  procedure  and  progress  during  tlie 
most  critical  days  In  ber  history.  The  record 
Is  kept  for  the  present  snd  for  all  time. 

The  British  secretariat  consists  of  a  per> 
manent  aecretary  and  secretary  of  war  cabi- 
net and  his  private  secretaries,  a  military  sec- 
retary  of  the  war  cabinet  and  his  private  see. 
retarles:  thus  under  secretaries— senior,  aa. 
slstant,  and  miUtory— are  retponsible  for  the 
taking  at  minutes  and  their  preservation. 
There  Is  an  historical  section,  and  In  that  Is 
the  military  historian  of  the  war. 

The  British  secretariat  can  well  be  oopled 
In  this  country.  It  U  time  tbe  United  States 
woke  up  to  tbe  fact  that  this  vital  informa- 
tion Is  not  available  to  tis,  and  that  impor- 
tant records  have  never  been  kept  for  the 
present  and  future  use  of  America.  It  is  time 
the  Congress  acted. 

It  Is  vital  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
that  some  such  thing  be  done.  If  we  do  not 
have  such  a  record,  in  my  (^nlon,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  Is  great  danger  of  otir  being 
In  another  war  whether  we  want  It  or  not. 
It  Is  along  the  line  of  being  able  to  give  to 
tbe  United  States  Information  as  to  otir  for* 
eign  commitments,  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
foreign  countries  today.  I  reneoiber  very 
well  when  tbe  so-called  aeutraltty  leglala- 
tion  was  before  our  Foreign  Aflalrs  Commit- 
tee.  If  Information  was  given  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  public  at  that  time  aa 
to  conditions  In  Germany,  as  to  conditions 
in  Japan,  the  Congress  would  not  have  passed 
so-called  neutrality  legislation.  I  voted 
against  that  lcg:latatlon  because  I  was  eon- 
vinced  from  my  cdieervatlons  and  Informa. 
tlon  1  had  received  from  people  1  knew  In  the 
State  Department  and  elsewhere  that  a  very 
unwholesome  condition  existed  In  Germany, 
that  Germany  was  arming  as  fast  as  she 
could,  and  that  Japan  was  preparing  as  fast 
as  she  could  to  attack  us.  Had  that  informa- 
tion been  made  public  officially.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  would  not  have  become  Involved  in 
war  because  this  country,  too,  would  have 
prepared— there  would  have  been  no  World 
War.  With  a  strong  and  informed  United 
States.  Germany  would  not  have  dared  to 
start  another  world  war.  Wake  up.  America, 
and  aak  for  the  record  and  the  facta.  De- 
mand a  secretariat. 

[From  tbe  Washington  Post  of  March  9. 1047 1 

A  GovnjrMSMT  Ovamatn.  BaetMa 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

A  significant  but  little-noticed  event  oc- 
curred In  the  Seiiate  last  week.  Senator 
LoDGz.  of  Massachusetts,  delivered  a  well- 
weighed  and  carefully  thought  out  speech 
urging  early  congressional  action  to  rebuild 
the  Government  from  top  to  bottom. 

He  admitted  the  gross  Itiefflciency  and  con- 
ftision  of  the  present  structure.  What  Is 
even  more  Important,  be  admitted  the  almost 
total  Ignorance  now  prendling  as  to  the 
Goverrment's  real  problenu  of  crgantcatlon, 
personnel  recruitment,  coordination,  and  ad- 
ministration. And  he  asked  for  early  ap- 
proval of  tbe  parallel  bills  offered  by  hlOMelf 
and  Representative  CuiKxnce  Bxoww,  of  Ohio, 
setting  up  a  special  commission  to  ascertain 
all  tbe  facts  and  propose  a  completa  over- 
hauling of  tbe  Government,  In  structure  and 
m  detail. 

It  showed  the  way  the  wliul  is  blowing 
that  such  highly  divergent  Memtiers  ot  the 
Senate  as  Raasar  A.  Tarr,  of  Ohio,  and  Claude 
PBFPca,  of  Florida.  Joined  In  approving  what 
Lodge  had  to  say.  Tbe  truth  is  that  Con- 
gress, eammltted  to  budget  cutting.  Is 
gradually  awakening  to  tta  almost  total 
Ignorance  of  tbe  governmental  facta  of  life. 
The    budget    cutters    are    like    blind    men 
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Bqtially    Important   Is   the 
Interest  m  the  governmental  fact 
growing  at  the  other  end  o: 

Avenue,  within  the 
extremely  significant,  for 
one  of  George  C.  Marshall 's  first 
new  office  was  to  agree  to  the 
a  permanent   secretary,   who 
•od  reeord  the  weekly  meetings  of 
taries  of  State.  War.  and  Navy. 
Interesting  background. 

The   Federal  Government  is 
lacking    any    machlnetj    to 
making  and  administration  of 
Its  many  parts,   except  the 
President  himself.    The  need  for 
chlnery  was  first  pointed  out  in 
tUl  report  which  the  Joint 
««re  bold  enough  to  prepare  last 

During  the  war.  9II  the  chiefs  of 
lean  Military  Establishment. 
eral  Marshall,  had  been  rather  en  ' 
prMsed  by  the  British  Ooveramcn  : 
action  and   purpose.     At  the 
Wavy  Secretary  Porreatal.  th^ 
therefore,    explored     ways    etad 
achieve  the  same  unity  of  actior 
pose  here.    They  came  out  with 
mendatlon     that    a    cabinet     or 
secretariat    broadly    on    the 
should  be  established  without 

The  duties  of  thU  secretariat 
eoordmatlon  of  the  whole  procesc 
making  and  administration,  f  roi  i 
studies  of  a  new  problem  by  all  th< 
governmental  parties,  throiigh 
proval  of  an  agreed  policy  en 
levels,  and  down  to  Insuring 
tlon  of  the  agreed  policy  by  all 
cerned.  This  was  to  be  done,  ver] 
under  the  direct  control  of  the 
It  was.  In  fact,  to  be  a  much 
tlon  of  his  functions. 
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BTSNtS     WAS    COOL 

The  Joint  chiefs'  memorandum  got  no  at- 
tention at  the  time,  one  reason  being  Sec- 
retary of  State  Byrnes'  doubt  as  t  d  Its  value. 
But  Byrnes  has  now  been  rcplai  ed  by  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  memora  adum.  and 
Marshall  has  already  acted  to  tut  a  part 
of  the  mcmoruulum'a  recommenqations  into 
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The  weekly  meeting  of  the 
State,  War.  and  Navy  is  intendecj 
nate    foreign    and    national 
It  only  lacked  a  secretariat  to  mee  t 
requirement  In  this  field.     It  is 
a  secretariat.     Presumably,  at  the 
steps  will  be  taken  to  relate 
retariat  to  the  State-War-Navy 
committee,  which  has  the  same 
Is  on  a  lower  level. 

At  the  White  House,  also 
made.     The  President's  legal 
Clifford,  has  informally  been  glve^ 
tions  of  secretary  of  the  Cabinet 
reasons,  the  title  has  not  been 
blm.    Tet  in  t1«w  of  the  Preside4t 
Ing  habit  of  using  bis  Cabinet 
operative  board  of  directors  of 
ment,  the  fact  that  Clifford  hai 
tions  of  aecretary  at  the 
significant  than  his  lack  of 
abort,  the  ovcr-aU  Biecutlve  or 
retarUt   whtah    the   Joint   chlefi 
recommended  la  both  growing 
Whit*  HouM  and  up  from  the 
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Loo^.  No  secretariat,  no  matter  bow  effi- 
cient, can  truly  and  fully  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  a  government  so  insanely  complex 
that  29  agencies  lend  Government  funds,  34 
buy  land,  13  engage  In  borne  and  community 
planning,  10  are  Interested  In  forestry,  and 
so  on. 

All  reorganization  bills  of  the  past  have 
been  farces.  There  must  now  be  honest  root 
and  branch  reorganization,  as  complete  and 
ruthless  aa  the  brilliant  Job  Alfred  E.  Smith 
and  Robert  Moses  did  In  New  York  State. 

Equally,  reorganization  and  coordination 
of  the  Government  will  be  useless  until  the 
problem  of  Government  personnel  has  been 
solved.  A  $37,000,000,000  enterprise  largely 
run  by  clerks  Is  the  height  of  folly  and  bad 
economy.  But  it  is  at  least  encouraging  that 
realistic  consideration  Is  at  last  being  given 
to  the  governmental  problem  in  both  inter- 
branches. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 


Fttuitat  TrmBaa's  Bayier  Spccck  uti 
tke  Proposed  Utrr— tio— I  Tra<i«  Or- 
faniiatioii. 


REMARKS 


or 

HON  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10. 1947 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
making  a  study  and  careful  analysis  of 
President  Truman's  Baylor  University 
speech,  and  a  study  and  careful  analysis 
of  the  proposed  charter  for  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization,  to  be  adopted 
at  the  forthcoming  Trade  Conference  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  I  am  forced  to  con- 
clude that  President  Truman  either  has 
not  read  the  proposed  charter  of  the 
no.  and  therefore  does  not  know  what 
its  provisions  are.  or  he  deliberately  mis- 
represented its  provisions  and  objectives 
in  his  Baylor  University  speech.  The 
thesis  of  the  President's  speech  is  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with,  and  directly 
contrary  to,  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed ITO  charter.  The  President  said 
that  the  ITO  will  protect  freedom  of 
enterprise.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  will 
destroy  freedom  of  enterprise.  The 
President  said: 

The  pattern  of  trade  that  is  least  conducive 
to  freedom  of  enterprise  is  one  in  which  deci- 
sions are  made  by  governments.  Under  such 
a  S3rstem  the  quantity  of  purchases  and  sales, 
the  sources  of  Imports,  and  the  destination 
of  exports  are  dictated  by  public  officials.  In 
some  cases  trade  may  be  conducted  by  the 
state.  In  others  part  or  all  of  It  may  be  left 
In  private  hands.  But,  even  so.  the  trader 
Is  not  free.  Governments  make  all  the  Im- 
ptvtant  choices,  and  be  adjusts  himself  to 
them  as  best  he  can. 

The  program  described  in  those  words 
by  the  President,  which  he  says  is  least 
conducive  to  freedom  of  enterprise,  is 
exactly  the  program  that  is  proposed  in 
the  rrO;  but  an  international  authority, 
the  ITO,  would  be  given  the  power  to 


control  and  regulate  world  trade  instead 
of  the  individual  governments.  II  a 
world  economy  is  planned  by  an  inter- 
national authority  invested  with  govern- 
mental powers,  then  national  economies 
will  have  to  be  planned  to  conform  to  the 
world  economy.  It  cannot  work  In  any 
other  way.  So  we  are  simply  transfer- 
ring the  planning  authority  from  a  na- 
tional plane  to  an  international  plane. 
National  planning  does  not  force  world 
planning;  but  world  planning  does  force 
national  planning,  and  therefore  does 
away  with  freedom  of  enterprise. 

The  power  to  produce,  to  create  sur- 
pluses for  export,  inherent  in  America's 
free-enterprise  system,  is  both  the  envy 
of  the  world  and  the  dread  of  the  world. 
In  peacetime.  However,  in  times  of  war, 
such  as  World  War  I  and  World  War  H, 
America's  power  to  produce  becomes  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  This  was  dem- 
onstrated in  both  World  Wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Will  Clayton,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 
In  giving  his  blessing  and  O.  BL  to  the 
proposed  ITO.  said: 

If  the  markets  of  the  world  are  opened 
more  freely  to  the  products  of  various  coun- 
tries, certain  groups  In  every  country.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  may  have  to  work 
harder,  compete  more  intensively,  and  per- 
haps for  a  while  accept  smaller  profits.  But 
this  Is,  after  all.  the  American  way. 

What  Will  Clayton  really  said,  when 
stated  bluntly,  is:  A  planned  world  econ- 
omy, administered  by  an  international 
authority  under  the  UN,  will  bring 
about  world  competition  between  un- 
equal standards  of  living;  it  will  mean 
that  we  will  have  to  accept  a  lower 
standard  of  living  in  America  in  order 
that  other  peoples  may  be  able  to  raise 
their  standards  of  living.  This  is  an  ap- 
plication of  New  Deal  economy  on  a 
world  scale — a  redistribution  of  the 
world's  wealth  in  favor  of  the  under- 
privileged nations,  a  plan  to  impose 
upon  the  trade  of  the  world  a  collectivist 
system.  American  voters  repudiated  the 
New  Deal  economy  for  America.  Must 
they — the  American  farmer,  the  Amer- 
ican laboring  man.  the  American  busi- 
nessman— now  accept  a  program  of  New 
Deal  economy  on  a  world  scale  and  have 
their  standards  of  living  lowered  to  fit 
such  a  world  economy? 

The  program,  outlined  in  the  proposed 
ITO,  to  socialize  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
is  based  upon  the  theory  that  poverty 
anjrwhere  in  the  world  endangers  pros- 
perity anywhere  in  the  world;  therefore 
prosperity,  wherever  it  may  exist,  must 
be  shared.  Since  American  prosperity 
is  the  only  prosperity  in  the  world  today, 
it  follows  that  American  prosperity  is 
to  be  shared  and  distributed.  The  price 
we  must  pay.  if  we  agree  to  thi.«5  inter- 
national share-the-wealth  program,  is 
a  lowered  standard  of  living  for  our  peo- 
ple.   Do  we  want  to  pay  the  price? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Commimist  economic 
doctrine  is  summed  up  in  the  well-known 
phrase,  "from  each  person  according  to 
his  ability:  to  each  person  according  to 
his  needs."  It  is  a  high-sounding, 
Christianlike  phrase,  a  beautiful  goal 
that  can  only  be  reached  in  some  future 
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Idealistic,  make-believe  world.  Com- 
munism in  theory  is  heaven  on  earth; 
communism  in  practice  is  hell  or.  earth. 

Now  comes  the  proposed  ITO  and 
adopts  the  same  well-known  Commimist 
economic  doctrine  but  expresses  it  in  a 
new  international  phrase,  "from  each 
nation  according  to  its  ability;  to  each 
nation  according  to  its  needs." 

"Well,  what  is  wrong  with  that?  '  you 
ask. 

Our  answer  is  that  we  did  just  that 
during  the  war — even  before  we  entered 
the  war —  in  our  dealings  with  our  allies. 
The  result  was  that  we  shaded  with  our 
allies  our  resources,  our  products,  our 
food,  in  the  amount  of  over  $100  000  000.- 
000;  and  while  doing  .so  mortgaged  Uncle 
Sam  to  the  tune  of  $280.000.000.000— a 
greater  national  debt  than  the  total  na- 
tional debts  of  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  put  together.  Shall  we  now 
in  peacetime  continue  to  hand  out  to 
all  nations  according  to  their  needs,  and 
load  upon  the  backs  of  our  taxpayers 
additional  world  burdens?  This,  in 
substance,  is  what  President  Truman 
proposes  to  do.  It  is  the  exact  program, 
the  purpose,  and  the  objective  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization  that 
President  Truman  urges  us  to  enter,  to 
become  a  part  of.  He  says.  "The  ne- 
gotiations at  Geneva  must  not  falV"  I 
say  the  negotiations  at  Geneva  must 
not  succeed  if  the  future  of  America  is 
to  be  considered  and  protected. 


RelatioBi  With  Rattia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OFMtB»MHUaaH» 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  10  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "United  States  Is  Making  a  Cru- 
cial Decision  on  Russia."  written  by 
James  Reston,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  yesterday.  I  think  the 
article  will  be  found  to  be  interesting 
reading  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrco  States  Is  Making  a  CutrciAL  Dbcision 
ON  Russia — Stkoncet  Stand  Is  Indicated 
as  rsbxtlt  or  imfoitant  dsvelopkemts 
Abkoao 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  March  8. — It  is  always  pru- 
dent to  assume  in  Washington  that  things  are 
never  so  good  or  so  bad  as  they  seem.  In 
general,  this  goes  for  the  current  state  of 
United  States-Soviet-Brltiah  relations  over 
the  atomic  bomb  and  Greece. 

The  situation  In  Greece  was  certainly  not 
so  good  as  Congress  assumed  during  the  last 
5  weeks  when  it  was  preoccupied  with  David 
E.  Lilienthal  and  the  budget.  Nor  was  the 
condition  of  Britain  so  good  as  the  United 
States  assumed  when  It  passed  the  British 


loan  with  the  notion  that  It  would  fix  every- 
thing up.  and  then  insisted  that  Britain 
pay  half  the  enormous  cost  of  occupying  the 
dual  zone  In  Germany. 

CHAMGIMG   aXLATIONS 

But  just  because  the  Russians  have  re- 
jected the  United  States  atomic-txtmb  plan 
and  the  British  have  told  Washington  some- 
what abruptly  that  they  ar^  going  to  cut 
their  losses  m  Greece.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  British  are  through  and  the  Communists 
are  about  to  take  over  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Empire. 

What  U  happening  Is  what,  since  the  end 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  many  persons  have 
been  predicting  and  observing  and  proposing 
that  we  deal  with.  British  power  is  declin- 
ing, and  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Gov- 
ernments, which  do  not  trust  each  other  as 
much  as  they  proclaim,  are  maneuvering  to 
prevent  each  other  from  taking  over  when 
the  British  leave. 

This  Is  a  slow  and  natural  enough  process. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  less-breathless  observers 
in  the  capiUl,  It  can  be  dealt  with  effectively, 
even  by  gov^hunents  Inexperienced  in  world 
affairs,  if  the  problem  is  carefully  analyzed 
and  adequate  measures  are  taken  without 
fear  of  provocation. 

QDAUrriNG    FACTOaS 

To  analyse  the  situation  accurately,  these 
observers  feel  that  certain  facu  must  be 
acknowledged : 

First,  that  the  British  economic  crisis  is 
real.  Britain  Is  not  Just  trying  to  unload 
her  burdens  on  us.  She  has  to  choose  be- 
tween cutting  her  overseas  commitments  ana 
cutting  the  standard  of  living  at  home  even 
more  than  her  present  subwar  standard 
She  feels  that  she  dare  not  try  to  cut  the 
standard  at  home  further. 

The  British  have  tor  years  been  discussing 
this  economic  problem  with  American  of- 
ficials. No  one  In  our  Government  questions 
the  seriousness  of  their  plight;  no  one  is 
surprised  that  they  are  cutting  down  abroad 
They  gave  xis  the  shock  treatment  on  the 
March  31  fiscal  deadline  on  Greece  and  Amer- 
ican officials  resent  It,  but  these  officials  con- 
cede that  probably  nothing  short  of  a  shock 
would  have  persuaded  Congress  to  act. 

The  second  point  that  Impresses  most  ot 
our  officials  is  that  the  feared  Communist 
menace  to  an  unsupported  Greece  is  real  and 
has  wide  implications  for  the  entire  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  Near  and  Middle  East 
These  officials  have  all  the  evidence  they 
want,  gathered  by  American  sources,  that 
the  Greek  Communists  are  trained  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  backed  by  Moscow,  and  the  gen- 
eral assumption  is  that  their  objective  Is  to 
take  over  that  country-  and  make  it  part  of  a 
Communist  Balkan  federation. 

There  is  general  agreement  here  that  U 
that  happens  through  the  weakness  of  the 
British  or  the  indifference  of  the  United 
States.  Soviet  influence  in  Turkey  and  In  the 
oil  regions  of  the  Middle  East  will  rise  and 
our  Interests  will  be  affected.  This,  however, 
would  probably  be  a  slow  process. 

The  situation  now,  therefore,  is  merely  s 
little  more  advanced  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Then,  as  now,  the  central  fact  was  that  after 
two  wars  in  two  generations,  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  were  weak  and  their  position 
of  leadership  In  the  world  was  challenged 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  a  totalitarian  state  with 
contempt  for  individual  liberty  and  with  a 
militant  anticapitallst  philosophy. 

ISaUSB  AT  STAXa 

The  question,  therefore,  was.  and  is,  not 
whether  we  are  Interested  In  backing  up 
the  British  Knpire  (the  British  have  not 
asked  us  to  move  Into  Greece;  they  have 
merely  told  us  they  are  withdrawing  their 


economic  aid)  but  whether  we  fed  (a) 
that  the  expansion  of  Soviet  influence  Is 
really  a  threat  to  our  sectirlty  ^6  (b)  that 
we  wish  to  take  the  chances  involved  tn 
blocking  or  ignoring  that  expansion. 

How  we  answer  these  questions  is  entirely 
up  to  us.  We  are  free  to  decide  that  the 
So\'let  Onion  to.  In  our  Judgment,  a  threat 
to  our  security.  If  we  so  decide,  we  haTe 
the  power  to  meet  that  threat.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  free  to  decide  that  Cfxnmunlst 
expansion  Is  not  a  threat  to  us  or  to  freedcnn, 
which  presumably  is  still  one  of  our  con- 
cerns, and  let  the  situation  in  Greece  de- 
teriorate further. 

The  one  thing  we  cannot  do  to  avoid  a 
decision,  for  refusing  to  make  a  dectokm  In 
the  matter  to  itaelf  a  decision. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
has  Indicated  that  it  thinks  the  expansloa 
of  ConununUt  influence  tn  the  world  to 
against  our  interests  and  that  it  wants  to 
take  unprecedented  action  to  meet  that  ex- 
pansion, but  the  technique  by  which  the 
Govertunoit  has  "faoed  up  to  the  problem." 
as  it  to  called,  to  highly  instructive 

Placing  the  problem  squarely  before  the 
people,  with  all  its  Implications,  has  been 
avoided.  No  official  has  gone  on  record  as 
connecting  the  Greek  problem  to  the  Russian 
problem.  Instead,  the  State  Department  ar- 
ranges talks  with  the  correspondenta. 
aicMiFiCAMCs  or  TAUCa 

The  connection  with  the  Rxusian  problem 
Is  made  dear  In  these  talks,  and  the  Oov- 
emment  thus  avt^ds  responslbiUty  (or  ex- 
plaining the  situation  or  for  bringing  the 
Russians  into  it.  These  talks  have  been 
going  on  all  week.  The  Russians  know 
nothing  about  them,  of  course,  except  what 
they  read  in  the  papers  or  gather  from 
their  ag:ents  in  the  State  Department  press 
room. 

The  seriousness  of  the  dtecnaeloiw  In  the 
Democratic  caucus  on  Thursday  on  Capitol 
Hill,  the  bitterness  and  finality  with  which 
the  Soviet  delegate  rejected  the  United  SUtes 
atomic-energy  plan  Ui  the  United  Nations 
Security  Cotmcl!  on  Wednesday,  and  Presi- 
dent Truman's  decial<»i  to  postpone  hto  Car- 
ibbean trip  all  indicate  the  magnitude  of 
the  decision  involved  In  the  Greek  case. 

Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  Soviet  representative 
in  the  Security  CoiucU,  was  not  expected  to 
accept  the  American  atomic-energy  plan,  but 
his  description  of  it  as  being  based  on  vicious 
premises  and  his  sarcastic  charges  that  the 
United  States  was  seeking  to  intervene  In  tbe 
internal  affairs  o*  other  nations  contributed 
to  the  feeling  here  that  the  United  States 
could  not  affird  to  take  any  chances  with 
Soviet  expansion  In  Greece  or  elsewhere. 

RUSSIAN  ACTIONS 

Thto  feeling  has  been  growing  ever  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  mainly  because  of  the 
general  belief  that  the  Russians  broke  their 
promises  on  Iran,  thst  they  broke  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Yalta  agreement  and 
that  they  defied  the  terms  of  the  Potcdam 
agreement 

What  to  surprtolng  to  that  the  relaUons  be- 
tween any  two  major  countries  could  have 
degenerated  so  far  and  so  fast.  Despite  the 
two  countries'  break  in  diplomatic  contact, 
from  the  Wilson  administration  until  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  Rusaia  and  the 
United  States  have,  with  few  exceptions,  co- 
operated with  each  other  to  some  extent 
through  most  of  the  critical  events  of  the 
last  century  and  a  half. 

■UnOUC  AUMKUKMT 

When  the  Continental  Congress  appealed 
to  Russia  for  help  during  the  War  of  In- 
d^>endence,  ahe  took  up  a  poaittoo  at  armed 
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neutrality   that  aaalatcd   our  cause 
Britain  and  France  threatened  to 
Confederacy  during  the  CItU  War 
patched    v^rahtpa   to    New    York 
rranctaco  to  warn  London  and  Pari  i 
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Mnllarly.     the     United     States. 
IdMloglcal  difference*  before  and 
SoTiet  revolution,  usually  did  not 
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and   strength   of   world  CommuntaL 
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One  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of 
nation  Is  that  such  a  policy  could 
■erious  consideration  on  the  very 
conference  In  Moscow  to  dlscxisa 
Austria  and  Germany. 

An  equally  surprising  fact  Is  tha 
all  the  public  discussion  of  the 
Soviet-American  relations,  the  heafs 
two  states  have  not  yet  made  any 
effort  to  negotiate  a  general 
their  otitstandlng  differences  on 
as  the  security  of  the  eastern 
the  activities  of  the  Comintern  and 
palgn  of  recrtminailon  over  the 

All  possibilities  for  reaching  an 
dation.  therefore,  have  not  been 
Secretary    of    State    Marshall    maj 
atructed  to  make  a  try  at  a  gener^ 
ment  direct  with  Premier  Stalin, 
cannot  be  arranged,  the  policy  of 
Soviet  power  with  American  power 
doubtedly   be  expanded  and  Russi 
confronted  with  American  and  British 
not  only  at  the  Dardanelles,  where 
Ish  have  opposed  them  fur  a  cen|ury 
wherever  they  seek  to  enlarge  thetr 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBIAR  ZS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BHIRD 

or  vnwDfU 
IN  THI  8KNATS  OF  THX  UNITKC    STATKS 


Monday.  March  10  (legislative 
Wednesday,  February  19) 


ask 


Segld 
Pess 


Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President.  I 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  ii 
pendlx  of  the  Rkcord  a  very 
analysis  prepared  by  Miss 
of  the  Washington  Associated 
with  respect  to  the  various  kind  5 
sidles  being  paid  by  the  Federal 
ment. 

Miss  Arne  has.  in  my  Judgmeiit 
treat  deal  of  ability  in  a  factua 
telligent   discussion  of  this 
plicated  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th< 
as  follows: 

'~^<T«o's  CoMMTrm  on  Pbbul 
OoBs  Au.  Otrr  in  StTasmus 
Wasminston  March  8  — Preslden ! 
aaka  (or  137.900.000.000  to  pay  th< 
■Mat's  way  through  the  year  s 
July  1  (Um  flMAi  jMtf  i»a). 
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Some  In  Congress  say  this  can  be  cut  to 
$31,500,000,000  by  eliminating  nonessential 
expenditures.  They  are  giving  subsidies  to 
farmers  and  business  special  attention. 

An  attempt  to  pick  subsidies  out  of  the 
budget  is  a  little  like  blind  flying. 

None  of  the  Government  departments  can 
agree  on  what  a  subsidy  Is.  The  Budget 
Bureau  draws  sparks  out  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  by  some  of  Its  decisions.  The 
Maritime  Cornmission  sends  in  a  report  on 
subsidy  operations  that  doesn't  make  sense 
to  the  Budget  Bureau.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment bickers  with  the  Bureau. 

And  they  all  turn  on  the  committee  that 
Senator  Hasxt  P.  Btrd.  of  Virginia.  Is  direct- 
ing, the  Joint  Committee  on  Nonessential 
Bxpendlttu-es,  which  Is  currently  trying  to 
sleuth  its  way  to  some  notion  of  Federal 
subsidies. 

LIST  or  31  smsiDus 

The  Budget  Bureau,  on  request  from  Sen- 
ator Byw),  has  worked  out  one  list  of  31 
subsidies.  But  no  one  agrees  with  it.  To 
thicken  the  fog.  there's  a  baker's  dozen  ways 
to  pay  subsidies.  Some  keep  prices  up. 
Some  keep  them  down.  Sonfe  mail  checks 
directly  to  people.  Some  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernraent  shells  out  to  States  and  the  States 
In  turn  shell  out  to  both  agencies  and  people. 

Bran's  committee  experts  have  arrived  at 
some  over-all  figures,  but  to  do  It  they  had 
to  be  arbitrary  about  "what  Is  a  subsidy?" 

This  must  be  kept  straight;  Subsidies  are 
not  relief  In  Washington  thinking,  al- 
though both  are  Government  hand-outs. 
Subsidies  go  to  various  financial  ventures, 
whether  they  are  farming  or  running  a  ship- 
ping company.  Relief,  of  which  there  has 
been  very  little  since  the  war,  goes  out  to 
keep  persons  alive  and  eating. 

Incidentally,  the  outright  relief  measures 
of  the  thirties  spent  a  good  deal  less  than 
the  various  subsidies  to  business  In  the 
years  1934-45.  All  told,  relief  oost  about 
•8.800.000.000.  Subsidies  to  business  totaled 
•12.000.000.000. 

Items  In  the  President's  budget  that  can 
be  Identified  as  sutsldies  totaled  82.500.000.- 
000  for  the  12  months  ending  last  June  30. 
That  figure  dropped  off  to  $718,000,000  for  the 
current  12  months,  and  the  budget  calls  for 
•442.000.000  In  the  next  12-month  period. 
Most  of  that  drop  Is  due  to  the  lapse  of  war- 
time payments  to  keep  prices  on  an  even  keel. 
What's  left  Is  mostly  continued  benefits  to 
farmers  who  got  most  of  the  subsidy  money 
throughout  the  thirties  as  well. 

Here's  how  some  subsidies  work,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  Byrd's  Investigators  feel  like 
Alice  in  Wonderland: 

1.  By  far  the  largest  subsidy  is  through  the 
soil-conservation  program.  Farmers  get  Gov- 
ernment checks  for  planting  less  of  certain 
crops  and  for  using  modem  planting  meth- 
ods. It  was  devised  to  balance  the  farm- 
er's InctHne  with  the  city,  while  getting  him 
to  stop  the  old  soil-wasting  methods  he  used 
to  employ. 

The  President's  budget  shows  that  In  fiscal 
1946  some  $273,000,000  went  out  for  conserva- 
tion practices,  but  It  took  $41,000,000  to  ad- 
minister  the   plan. 

2.  Parity  payments.  Through  these  the 
Government  makes  up  the  dlffet«nce  when 
farm  prices  drop  below  a  set  formula. 

3.  Through  the  war  there  was  a  compli- 
cated set  of  subsidies  demised  to  keep  prices 
down  for  the  housewife,  to  prevent  tmlon 
rsstlesauess  and  thus  to  prevent  strikes. 

coifoiTioNs  otrruNso 

Parmers  and  livestock  men  complained 
they  couldnt  make  a  profit  under  some  of 
the  celling  prices.  80  the  Govsramsnt  paid 
the  food  procsssora  (mostly  canntra.  pack- 
ers and  chesss  makers),  oartala  sums  of 
money  that  actually  made  up  the  tflflerence. 


It  helped  them  to  seU  at  celling  prices  ana 
yet  pay  the  farmers  enough  to  keep  him 
happy. 

Government  analysts  say  this  program  cost 
about  •1,700.000.000  but  that  it  saved  the 
housewife    about   $2,300,000,000. 

Here's  more  of  the  subsidy  wilderness : 
Through  the  war  livestock  men  were  paid 
not  to  rush  their  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  mar- 
ket until  they  had  enough  weight  on  them. 
Cheddar  cheese:  The  Government  bought 
It  at  a  high  price  and  released  It  at  a  lowr 
one  to  keep  prices  low 

The  same  system  was  used  for  Cuban  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  sugar,  peanut  oil.  prunes,  milk, 
and  soybeans. 

In  the  metals  field,  subsidies  were  used  to 
keep  prices  down.  The  Idea  was  to  get  all 
possible  mines  woiltlng.  But  In  some  It's 
cheaper  to  bring  out  the  ore  than  In  others. 
So  celling  prices  were  set  to  cover  average 
cosU.  To  bring  out  the  higher-costs  ore 
the  Government  paid  the  mine  owner  the 
difference  between  celling  and  his  costs. 
That  saved  millions  on  the  war  budget  be- 
cause an  "across  the  board"  Increase  In  ceil- 
ings would  have  meant  the  Government  was 
paying  high  prices  to  even  the  low-co^t  min- 
ing operations. 

That  type  of  subsidy  continues  on  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  antimony. 

Argument  rages  here  over  Justification  for 
subsidies.     Here  are  some  of  the  questions: 

Is  it  necessary  to  pay  farmers  parity  prices? 
If  they  can't  sell  their  product  at  a  profit, 
shouldn't  they  find  some  other  living?  Why 
should  taxes  be  used  to  keep  farmers  on  their 
farms  when  the  Government  takes  no  step  to 
keep  the  nail  manufacturer  in  his  factory? 
Why  should  farmers  be  paid  now  for  cjn- 
servation  practices?  Haven't  they  learned, 
after  12  years,  it's  good  business? 

Why  pay  construction  sut>sidles  to  shipping 
companies  when  the  United  States  already 
has  the  world's  largest  merchant  marine? 
Here  are  some  replies: 
The  farmer's  Income  must  match  city     i- 
come  or  he  won't  buy  what  the  city  turns  (  .it. 
The  merchant  marine  is  part  of  our  defense 
system. 

And  some  more  qviestions: 
Isn't  a  tariff  a  subsidy  to  the  manufac- 
turers which  all  consumers  pay?     Don't  all 
of  us  pay  to  keep  silver  mines  going  by  the 
sliver  price-support  program? 

Should  the  Grovemment  ball  out  the  avia- 
tion Industry  with  the  alr-mall  contracts? 

Why  should  the  Post  Office  Department 
set  such  low  rates  for  publications?  Why 
subsidize  certain  communities  through  the 
millions  spent  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
on  highways? 

The  whole  subject  Is  so  foggy  that  no 
President's  budget  has  ever  sorted  out  sub- 
sidy items  into  a  special  section.  The  only 
available  official  list  was  put  out  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  because  the  Byrd  committee 
asked  for  It. 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation — sub- 
sidles  for  losses  on  purchase  and  sale  of 
rubber  and  rubber  products  and  other  ma- 
terials; direct  subsidies  on  butter,  coffee, 
flour,  livestock,  petroleum,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  materials. 
(Subsidies  on  the  food  products  were  dropped 
recently  ) 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation — sulxldles 
(many  recently  dropped),  to  dairy  produc- 
tion, fluid  milk,  beef  production,  sheep  and 
lamb,  Cheddar  cheese,  fruits  for  proc<'«8lng, 
oilseeds  and  products,  sugar,  vegetables  for 
processing,  wheat  for  alcohol,  wheat  for  feed, 
and  other  products. 

Department  of  Agriculture — subsldtas  for 
oonaerraUon  and  use  of  agricultural  land  re- 
•ources,  parity  payments,  advances  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  AAA  expendi- 
tures, aufar  act  payments,  sxportatloix  and 
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domestic  consumpt'on  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Treasury  Department — subsidies  through 
reductions  of  Interest  rate  en  farm  mort- 
gages. 

Maritime  Commission — payments  for  op- 
erating subsidies  and  for  construction  cost 
absorption. 


Quotas  and  Export  Subsklie$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10. 1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  a  letter  and 
official  report  from  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Relations: 

Department  or  AcRicuLTtntz, 

OmCE     or     FOEEIGN 

AGHICTn.TDRAL  RELATIONS. 

Washington.  D.  C,  March  7.  1947. 

Hon.   REID  F.   MtTHRAT, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mb.  Murray:  This  is  in  answer  to 
your  request  for  a  list  of  foreign-trade  re- 
strictions placed  on  agricultural  products  by 
the  United  States  In  the  past  15  years,  other 
than  war  measures. 

You  will  find  attached  a  statement  out- 
lining the  principal  acts  and  agreements 
under  which  such  measures  have  been  taken, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  specific  quanti- 
tative Import  regulations  and  of  the  subsi- 
dies granted  to  promote  exports. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  A.  Whzelsr. 

Director. 


Statement  or  Untted  States  Import  Rtctjui- 

TIONS    AND     EXPOKT    SUBSIDIES    ON     AGKICUL- 
TURAL  PrODITCTS   (EXCLTTDING  WaR  MEASURES) 

IMPORT   RECULAIICNS 

The  United  States  has  regulated  Imports 
by  the  means  of  absolute  quotas,  tariff 
quotas,  and  sanitary  regulations. 

Absolute  import  quotas 

Absolute  Import  quotas  (1.  e.  quotas  that 
limit  all  Imports  of  a  certain  kind  of  prod- 
uct to  a  certain  maximum)  have  been  im- 
posed under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1S33  (as  amended),  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937.  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  of  1941.  and  the  Philippine  Trade 
Act  of  1946  (see  table  lA). 

Under  the  authority  of  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  abso- 
lute quotas  have  been  established  on  cotton 
and  cotton  waste  and  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 
This  statute  provides  for  the  Imposition  of 
quotas  on  imports  that  Interfere  with  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  quotas  may  not  be  less  than  one-half  of 
the  average  annual  quantity  of  the  product 
Imported  from  any  country  In  the  years 
1929-33. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  established  an  Im- 
port-quota system  for  sugar.  In  1942,  due 
to  the  emergency  situation,  these  quotas  were 
suspended,  subject  to  reinstatement  if  con- 
ditions warranted.  The  Sugar  Act  reserves 
to  the  United  States  producers  55.59  percent 
of  the  domestic  need,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  balance  Is  to 
be  imported  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
allocation : 

Area :  Percent 

PhUlpplne  Islands 34.70 

Cuba 64.41 

Other   countries .80 

Under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
of  1941,  quotas  on  coffee  were  In  effect  up  to 
1945.  At  present,  the  quota  provisions  of  the 
agreement  are  suspended. 


The  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946  guar- 
antees to  the  Philippine  Islands  absolute 
quotas  on  sugar,  hard-fiber  cordage,  cigars, 
scrap  tobacco,  coconut  oil.  and  rice.  The 
act  provides  that  beginning  In  July  IMS  the 
quotas  on  cigars,  scrap  tobacco,  and  coco- 
nut oil  will  be  diminished  at  5  percent  per 
annum.  These  quotas  replaced  the  tariff 
quotas  under  the  Philippine  Independence 
Act  of  1935. 

Tariff   quotas 

Tariff  quotas  (t.  e.  quotas  that  limit  im- 
ports at  n  rtduced  tariff  rate  but  permit 
unlimited  imports  at  the  genei-al  rate  of 
duty)  have  been  established  In  a  number 
of  cases  by  reciprocal  trade  agreemenu. 
(See  Ubie  1  B.) 

Sanitary  regulations 
Sanitary  regulations  have  been  placed  upon 
Imports  of  certain  agricultural  products 
under  the  Plant  and  Animal  Quarantine 
Regulations  and  Federal  Seed  Act  of  August 
19S9.  Because  of  the  special  nature  of  these 
measures,  they  have  not  been  Included 
in  the  appended  tabular  list  of  Import 
regulations. 

EXPORT  SUBSmiBS 

Subsidies  on  exports  have  been  authorized 
under  section  33  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  as  amended.  This  statute  makes 
30  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  Import 
duties  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  encouraging  the  exportation  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Use  was  made  of  this  authorisation 
In  the  Instances  indicated  in  table  2.  At 
present,  only  exports  of  cotton  are  being 
subsidized. 

Section  21  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944  (Public  Law  457)  authorized  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of 
agricultural  products  for  export  at  competi- 
tive world  prices,  even  though  these  prices 
should  be  below  domestic  market  prices. 
Use  was  made  of  this  authorization  in  the 
case  of  cotton  from  November  1044  to 
AprU  1946. 


Table  1. — United  States  import  regulations  on  agricultural  products 

A.      ABSOLtTTE    IMPORT    QUOTAS 

.^ ' 


Commodity 


Cotton  and  cotton  waste  (exception  l>M«-iDch  cotton). 


Wheat  and  wheat  flour. 
Sugar 


Coffee. 


Sugar 

Hanl-flber  cordage. 

Cigars 

Fcrap  tobacco 

Coconut  oil ... 

Rice 


Authority 


ARriculttirtil  Adjustment  Act  of  l(i33 
(as  amended)  sec.  22. 
do 


Sugar  Act  or  1037. 


Inter-Americar  colTee  agreement,  Feb. 

3,  IMl. 
Philippine  Trade  Act 

do 

do. 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


Date  inaugurated 


Sept.  5,  1939  (amended  Dec.  19,  1940, 

Mar.  31.  \Vi2,  and  Juno  29,  1C42). 
Apr.  13. 1942  (amended  May  28, 1943). 
Sept.  1, 1887 


Feb.  3,1941. 


Apr.  30, 1946. 
do. 
do. 


.do. 
.do- 
do. 


Present  status 


Continues  in  effect. 

Do. 
Suspended  A(>r.  12, 1942  (may  be  rein- 
stated under  the  act). 
Suspended  Apr.  II,  1046  (may  be  rein- 
stated in  case  of  emergency;. 
Continues  in  effect. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


B.     TARUT    QUOTAS 


Whole  milk,  fresh  or  sour 

Cream,  fresh  or.^our 

Fish:  Kresh  or  froien,  filleted,  etc.,  n.  s.  p.  f.  cod,  had- 
dock, hHkr.  pollock,  cusk,  and  rosefisb. 

Red -cedar  shingles — 

WhMe  or  Irish  potatoes,  certified  seed  and  other 

CaUle: 

Weighing  ersthan  200  potmd  r  each ..— 


Wtighlnr  TW)  poiwds  or  more  each 

Silver  or  black  fox  fur 

MehMSsand  nigar 

Filler  lobacto » 


Trade  agreement  with  Canada. 

do 

....do 


.do 

.do 


.do. 


xcin-Ap|> 


Trade  agrferoent  with  Mexico 

Trade  atreeraent  with  Canada 

Trad*'  agrptuivnt  with  Inited  King 

dom. 
Trade  arrremeot  with  Cubs 


Jan.  1, 1930. 

....do 

....do 


.do. 


.do 

.do 


Jan.  sa  1043. 
Dec.  SO,  1940 
Jao.  1, 18SU.. 

Jan  fi.  1043.. 


Continues  in  effect. 
l>o. 
Da 

Do.  • 

Do. 

Unrestricted  entry  during  the 
gency.    However,   Mexieo  imrosed 
quota  restriciiuns  on  exports  of  Hve- 
stoeker  and  feeder  cattle.    Preseot   . 
quarantine  ot  Mexican  border  be>  ' 
cause  of  font-and-mouth  diseaoe  out- ' 
brvak  rrohibiu  iminrtatioa  of  all 
UvMtock. 
Do. 

Coottnun  ta  effect. 
Do. 

Do. 


?f 


It 


ii 


I 
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C«iBia«lUy 


CflttAB  pfMlncU  Om  mpml  to  ifthtni  rart  oi 


wMMtta 

fTTX: 


'••«•••*«•  •  ••»•*«••««• 


•t- 


•  tH*» 


Ycu 


not 
to 

wiU 


•U  MUdtM 


Af  tor  rtadinc  t))«M  IUt4  on<  woi  Id 
think  ihU  MlmmutrMtkia  wm  of>p4*od 
qupua  and  mport  aubMidlM. 
nolo  ihAl  thto  v»ry  dAy  vxport 
trt  boinv  pold  nn  rot  ton    AImi 
vvvn  tobMcco  Iim  h«d  lt«  export 
pHHrram. 

Did  you  »v*r  h«Nir  of  »»port  nuloldlM 
koloro  tho  N«w  IXnU  eMM  into  poi  trf 


noil* 


Authority 


Af  hcnltursl  AdJiuttBrDt  Act,  1903  (u 
.<»o- 


Barolw  Pra|Mrt7  Act  of  tf«4,  irc.  31 

AxriMManl  A4lfmmmi  Act,  IMI  (m 

UMa4itf}«t.a. 
do. 


.do. 


.4*. 


Date  Inaugurated 


—•  fr 

::::£::::;::::::: 


ArrillW 

July  27, 1930 

8«pt.  18.1M1... 
NoTMnbrr  IM4. 

May  i.lfM6.... 

JulyCT.iM.... 

l«HH.i 

i:::::: 

I - 

4. 


Present  status 


Aucnst  1998.' 
Jan.SO.lMO.* 

Mar.  31,  lM3.i 
Apr.  3I,1»4«.> 

C«ottDu«s  in  cUtft. 

Dec.  Itf,  1S11.' 

l«i-Mb 

iMft-tr.i 

l«l-9t.i 
1M0-4I.I 

Nvv.MIM.1 
Mani)  ii«l.t 

IVM,* 

AprilltM* 
Jan.  t.  I«4I.* 


thftt 

ibiiidy 


PtHjr  SitiM  Gaki  Sli  PircMUfff  f^^ 

SIbm  RombI  Law 

srmcBiON  OP  rpaiarxi 
HON.  C.  JASPER  BEU 

or  MiMouii 

MtmaMMTATlVH 


IN  TMI  HOUM  or 

Mon4m9.  March  10.  1947 


letve 

n  th« 

pplng 

M4xh  5. 

moiit 

Mharp 

mdcrfttlo 

*OtNTt 
ImU- 

JupdMiooa 


Mr   BILL.    Mr,  Speaker,  und«i 
to  reviM  and  «xt»nd  my  r«mtrk« 
llicoto  I  Include  therein  nrit.  •  el 
from  the  Wuihlnffton  Post  of 
1M1.  ttttlnf  fortli  a  report  of  th( 
recent  Oallup  poll,  dlAclonlns  the 
TiM  In   popularity   of   the   D 
Bdmlniatration.  an  followi: 

PaCTV    tTATVI    OAJM*    6    FMCtNTAOl 

Sttfct  RarcMT  Law 

(•y  0«orf*  OAllup.  Director  American 
tut*  of  Public  oplnlnti) 

PanNituw,   N.   «l,   Itorcb   4.— 
liadaw  Who  hava  baan  viavinf  tha  1 
MantUl  alacilon   pictura  with 
glaaaaa  bad  battar  taka  thaon  off 

Por  tba   awtiif   of   votara'  aan 
faaant  waaka  baa^Man  b««b  toward  Uu 
ocr4tto  Party— aharply 

tn   fart.    If  a  Praal4antla)   alaeiloii 
bauic  haid  today  II  pareant— a 
aay  ikay  would  prafar  to  eaai  thair  v< 
Um  D— iipmtta  Party,  i»  paroant 
puWIean  >arty 

Ttiia  maana  that  tba  DMboaratle  Paid 
ratalnad   in   Praaidanttal   party  au 
paraandma  poiata  trooi   IM  poat 
low  riihx  aftar  tba  NoVMika 

A  lot  WIU.  of  aourat,  dipeod  on  th  > 
didataa.  both  tba  Rapubltean  and  tha 
•ratle.  and  tha  quaation  of  oaodidat4e 
a  part  of  today's  lurvay 


iWfitrt 
•float 


ean« 
)amo- 

was 


MAJOaiTT 

Tha  facta  in  todayl  stoiy  ara  baaad  on  a 
quaatiua  daaUng  wttb  party  prafaraaai  ■  m  a 


PriMdah'tui  aiactiun  today~aaMto  from  who 
tiM  aaitdidaiaa  may  ba, 

Haaaaft'h  aapaiiaiioa  durum  iba  pa«l  11 
yaara  indiaaia*  Umi  poll*  of  tbia  kind  pro- 
vida  tha  beat  liidaa  of  party  atranath  thruuf  h* 
uul  tba  Ntttkii), 

D»n»)i««aii«>  party  atranith  aafiad  to  Itc 
luwaai  point  in  a  p<ilt  by  tha  Inatltuta  rlfht 
after  tha  Nnvtmbar  utaetiona  Ai  that  lima 
4A  par«#ttt  •aid  thay  wnu'd  prafar  a  DtHM* 
erat  1A  »  PraaitlanMnl  alarlliin  th»n 

that    point    ni\    tJamoriatie   Pirty 
baa  t>««i\  climblMR. 

TiMaa  trnHn  ara  ihuwit  in  (ha  fottowmi  lakla 
ttvtBf  rapUaa  ui  pariodic  aurvaya  on  tba  quaa« 
Uon 

"K  i  Praaidanllal  alaotlon  war*  bflnn  hald 
today,  which  pnrty  would  you  vuta  (or— the 
itio  or  tha  Rapublloant" 


Ms^vftty  fMfty  90l# 

, 

rarcvnl 

D«aa> 

eral 

rfffwnt 
Ri>pi>> 

llraii 

*^M  ^^^WMa»««a«aa»«aaa»a«a*«aaa  - 

Atirirt  m^  

f'^nfuary  Iw4a.«aav»«»««»«,09aaa,a. 
May 

^•(•innbar... 

•  •crti.lirr                                    ..., 

Kuvejuhar  (piw.u.Ui4;MU) 

tiaaamher        

.iMiiary  ia«7 ^^ 

a  04BJr  a  *  a* •••••*■ waa******* ••••••• 

M 

40 

M 

M 

43 
4» 

MM 

471 

4V 

41 
4« 
47 
M 

AI 

lu 
M 
M 

M 
W 

11 

49 

roaanolorad 

itim4nt   In 
Dam* 

ware 

majfrlty" 

aa  fur 

Ka* 


tta 


y  haa 

t.   • 

valt 


Oartalnly  ona  of  tha  eontributUsi  faeton 
(but  not  nacaaaariiy  tha  primary  om)  tn  tba 
Damocratic  recovery  aa  ahown  akoiw  tl  the 
rtalBf  popularity  of  Praaidant  TrttaliB,  who 
waa  found  al  an  aU-tima  low  la  popularity 
bafora  tha  Novaaibar  alactlocu. 

Prom  a  low  tn  (Vtobar  of  91  pareant  ap« 
provtni  tha  way  Mr.  Truman  waa  bandllng 
hu  Job.  tha  Prvaident'a  rating  aoarad  14  per- 
irantAff*  poinu— to  4d  paroant.  Thla  rtaa  waa 
reported  by  tha  iMttttHa  to  tarty  Pibrtiary. 

Whether  ttie  movtflMnt  toward  th*  Dame« 
i?ratlo  Party  will  continue  la  a  queatUm  which 
ijniy  the  future  can  aatwar. 

Meanwhile,  the  DtOMorata  0nd  th^matlvta 
In  a  vaatiy  different  poalttoa  today  rrim  vkat 
they  were  a  (aw  abort  MMNlM  afO.  WtlM  lOMa 
•>baarvara  ware  banding  tba  PrailiiBey  to 
anyoM  tba  Kapubitoana  migbl  ajoota  to 
pttk  tip. 

Rtadtn  should  bt  rtotlndtd  that  It  is  not 
popular  votaa  but  aiattoral  voita  which  alaet 
Praaidaota.  laaauas  tf  tba  peculiar  aitua- 
tion  which  talau  la  tht  South,  where  tha 
ovarwbalmlag  majority  of  popiUar  votaa  go 
to  tba  Damocratlo  eandldau,  tba  Dmocrau 
normally  naad  stigbUy  mora  than  60  percent 
<d  tba  popular  ? ou  Xor  tba  Nation  as  a  wbolt 


in  order  to  win  enough  electoral  vettt  to 
elect  thair  man. 

AIM,  •  rllpplnf  from  thd  Ntw  Yck 
Tim««N  under  dttt  of  Ptbruary  M.  IMT, 

eniiUed    Mr,  Truiiidn  Orowi,"  whith 
cUppini  followi; 

Ml.  fMiMAN  aaowi 

Thla  newaiNipar  hai  alraady  iniiiiH  Ita 
e«inKralulall'>iu  to  Mr,  UwM  W.  D0U|lM  (Ml 
ItiN  nomiiiatliMi  aa  AmbaHidOr  lO  Offal 
Mrltain.  It  Is  not  amiaa.  it  stfu  to  us,  to 
Mprtta  our  tottRratuiations  to  Prealdaul 
Tnuman  aa  wail  on  hia  ability  to  rtaogniit 
Mr  Deuftia'  qualitiaa  and  to  aummon  tb»n 
to  tha  public  aartice,  Tltla  one  appolntaMiit 
will  ruitiier  add  to  Mr.  Trumana  alandltig, 
whirh  haa  unquaationably  been  grow^tg 
nieaaurably  In  recent  waeka  from  the  lew 
point  which  It  reached  In  the  oouraa  of  tnt 
dtstraaafut  aummar  and  fall. 

DIng'a  cartoon,  appearing  In  an  adjolnliig 
cnlumn.  roflrcta  a  certainly  wideipread  aenia 
that  Mr.  Trumnn  haa  dug  up  from  under  tlta 
rubblah  of  new  dtaltim  a  oertnin  long-fcr. 
gotten  almpllctty  and  iMMtty  which  paofila 
enn  imderstand  and  to  which  they  ara  lit* 
cliiiad  U)  give  their  confidence.  Mr,  Truaiin 
himaeif  haa  tended  to  develop  under  a<u 
veralty.  Ha  la  no  longer  the  provincial  pali. 
tlelan.  confined  to  tha  horiaons  of  tha  MIf 
setirl  gang;  and  hia  aucoaaaful  encounter  wivb 
Mm  formidable  John  L,  Lawia  in  early  D«« 
etmbar  indicated  a  greater  auranaaa  of  totuh 
In  difficult  momenta  than  had  t)een  apparei  t 
earlier.  And  ha  la  no  longer  merely  a  llei~> 
tenant  tor  tha  memory  of  Pranklln  D,  Rooa*  • 
velt;  new  prnblema  are  producing  new,  and 
character latlcally  Truman,  polloiaa.  AU  <tl 
thaae  tandanotaa  ara  aymboliaed  to  some  ai* 
tent  In  tha  Douglaa  appointment,  and  tluy 
all  point  to  tha  probability  that  Mr.  Truman 
Will  be  much  more  a  factor  to  be  rackonid 
with  la  1941  than  aaemad  likely  on  tba  mot'> 
row  of  the  Republican  aweep  of  the  eonfreif 
aional  electlona. 

Thla  newapaper,  for  ona,  la  glad  of  It.  1^4 
Illusion  that  tha  ftepublioana  could  aleet  a 
don  catcher  to  the  Prealdanoy  next  year  wita 
benefiting  neither  the  country  nor  the  partf, 
To  have  a  man  of  atature  In  the  White  Koui<a 
duruig  the  totning  difficult  montha  la  not 
only  tastatlal  to  the  national  intaraat:  It 
will  also  demand  or  tha  Republican  Par  y 
that  II  mtttt  develop  a  man  of  stature  to 
eppost  htm  and  dtrtlop  poliolts  of  toaalai.- 
eney  and  coherence  to  replace  thoae  of  tlia 
erumbling  Oemooratio  cnaiition  over  wbkb 
he  praaldaa.  Tht  abler  tba  Prtaidant  abovia 
hlmaelf.  the  better  the  quality  of  men  acd 
atateamanahip  wbMi  the  RapuMleana  mutt 
offer.  That  wUl  be  food  for  tha  countri; 
and  It  will  be  particularly  good  for  tba  Bu- 
publlcans. 
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Military  Budget  Caatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MAssACHusrrra 
IN  THE  8BNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  10  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Military  Budget  Caution,"  by 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin.  The  article  was 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  of  yes* 
terday,  and  I  think  It  will  be  of  great 
Interest  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rgcoao, 
as  follows; 

MiuTAav  Btmaar  OAirrtoN— Cim  Aaa  lnMens 

But  TMI  NHt  To  Pnerwf  BaoAacN  ami 

■ovifa  Daraitaa  la  ammmm 

(By  Nnnaun  W.  Baldwin  I 

Oongrtss  in  recent  debate*  haa  aervad  nettle 
thit  «  consldsrabia  cm  in  the  military  budget 
facaa  tha  srmed  aervicea  during  the  ID4S  n*cal 
ysar. 

Rsduetlons  in  the  national  budgst  sr* 
not  only  luevitahla  politically  hut  advlMKbta 
sootiumicKlly  and  miliurily  but  in  coiuid< 
tring  tht  mllltsry  budget  c<tiiKre*a  ahould 
hold  high  the  gnsi  of  a  auund  military  iHilicy, 
And  a  aovind  luititary  iMlley— no  matter  If  it 
should  bt  wtU  formulstad  and  thought  out 
St  this  atsilon  of  Oongrtts  -eannot  be 
acliievpd  If  the  budgtt  for  one  tlacal  year  Is 
AttHikrd  with  a  meat  cleavet  insttad  of  a 
scalptl, 

Thart  la  undoubtedly  some  waatt  In  tht 
arintd  aarvicaa,  and  thert  art  consolldatlona 
and  tlimlnntlona  thnt  can  afficltntly  ba  msda. 
But  the  waate  muat  bt  exolatd  from  tht 
budgtt— not  chopptd  away— or  highly  Im- 
portant branchea  of  tht  atrvleta  will  auffer 
with  a  oonatqutnt  wtakaning  of  tht  country'a 
stcurlty, 

Tht  comblntd  budgtt  of  tht  military  atrv* 
leas  for  tht  1041  Aacal  ytar.  as  submitted  to 
Oongrtu.  la  lU.aSd.OOO.OOC.  Tht  svtraga 
atrangth  of  the  nrmad  foroea  during  thla  next 
flkCRl  yenr  la  projected  aa  1,640.716.  Tht 
avtragt  coat  per  armed  mnn,  thrrtforc,  wilt 
bt  18,790,  which  Includta  not  only  clothing, 
food,  ahtlttr,  ttc,  but  all  arms,  equipment, 
bsaea,  tthlpa,  panea,  etc. 

But  tha  CommlttN  on  Postwar  Tax  Policy, 
which  has  recently  laauad  a  workmanlike 
analyala  of  tha  budget  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"A  Tai  Program  for  a  Solvent  America." 
finds  that  thla  average  coat  Is  only  slightly 
lowtr  than  tha  16,960  average  coat  par  man 
during  tha  war. 

atai  IN  AXMT's  ooaro 

The  Navy  coata  have  dropped  from  a  110.019 
average  ptr  man  in  1946  to  17,919  In  tht  pro* 
jtctad  1941  budgtt,  but  tht  Army  coata  havt 
actually  ristn  from  16,911  ptr  man  to  |6,190. 
Moreover,  these  coats  contrast  somewhat 
startllngly  with  prewar  averages,  which  stood 
at  19,840  ptr  man  In  tht  Army  in  19S9  and 
•4J01  per  man  In  tht  Navy  In  tht  same  ytar. 

Pood  and  clothing  priota  and  malntenanot 
coats  have  rIstn  grtatly  sinct  thtn,  but,  as 
tht  tax  study  poinu  out,  of  tht  16,790  tht 
1941  budgtt  tarmarks  for  tach  man  In  tht 
armed  foroes,  only  M.lOO  foee  for  pay,  food, 
olothlni,  subtlsttnot,  travtl,  mtdloal  oart, 
and  wtlfart,  and  mort  than  M,<00  foet  for 
wtapons,  ships,  plantt,  ttc. 

Thtec  are  slgnifloant  and  Important  fig urN, 
and  reasoning  from  thtm  and  from  otbtrt 
which  It  analyxM,  tht  Oonualtttt  on  Pottwar 
Tax  Policy  btlltvM  that  "ont  or  two  bUlton 


dollars  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  (military) 
budget  without  real  damage  to  the  Bervlcea." 
Senator  Btro  Is  another  who  t>eliievea  the 
aervlce  budgets  can  be  cut.  The  Army  and 
Navy  had  on  December  81,  last,  m'ore  than 
1,000.000  civilian  employees,  as  compared  to 
about  222.000  In  1930.  Senator  Btrd  sees  In 
these  civilian  employees  a  great  field  for 
retrenchment. 

OANCn   IN   OXKIEALIZATION 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  basic  truth 
In  ooth  the  tax  study  and  in  Senator  Brao'a 
contentions.  But  It  would  be  dangeroua  and 
harmful  to  a  proper  consideration  of  the 
budget  to  generaliee.  Two  statistics  Indicate 
why. 

Not  only  food,  clothing,  and  maintenance 
coats  have  Increased  tremendoualy  alnce 
1030 — eomething  which  the  tax  atudy  pointa 
out— but  coata  of  equipment  alao  h«ve  aky> 
rocketed  aa  labor  coata  have  increaaed. 

Por  inaunct,  It  haa  been  eatlmated  by 
aervloe  aourcea  that  the  average  co«t  of  an 
experimental  aircraft  (and  In  time  of  ptaoa 
If  we  are  to  keep  abreaat  In  the  technological 
race  there  niUKt  be  many  o(  thaae)  haa  in« 
crenied  from  about  MO  per  pound  nl'  weight 
before  the  wnr  to  |'J70  now,  while  tht  eotl 
nf  n  proved  aervice  plane  has  Increaaed  In 
the  aame  period  from  |iO  per  |MJUitd  ui  about 
I9A  per  pound  Home  new  Jet  aircraft  are 
euatiiiH  as  much  aa  NO  ptr  puuitd  for  proved 
•ervict  typta 

Mortiiver  Henntor  Bvas'a  fiiurea  on  civilian 
worktrs,  which  ahow  a  inaiiy«rold  Increase 
between  1919  and  1947,  muat  bit  gaged 
agalnat  tht  yardatlrk  of  the  ciimparabla 
atrangth  nf  tht  men  In  uniform  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  in  thoat  yeara.  In  1919  thtre 
were  a  total  of  IM,OM  offlrera  and  meni  at 
tbt  btglnning  of  this  ytar  thtre  wtrt  tomt* 
what  mora  than  1,160,000,  The  ratio  of 
elvlllan  employ  tea  to  armed  peraottnek  la  thua 
smaller  now  than  it  waa  in  1099, 

It  muat  he  remembtrtd,  too,  that  tht  strv- 
lota  now  havt  rtlatlvaly  greater  need  for 
olvillHii  personnel  than  they  did  m  19M. 
During  the  wi«r  great  new  military  labora- 
torlea,  teating  atatlona,  and  proving  urounda 
vrtre  developed,  old  onea  were  greittly  ex* 
tended,  and  It  la  thaae  atatlona  tnat  ara 
now  the  Incubatora  of  our  technological 
developmcnta, 

The  laboratoriea  at  Bdgewood  Araenal. 
Wright  Pield,  Aberdttn  Provlag  Oround, 
Port  Belvoir,  Patuxant,  and  a  acore  of  other 
placea  are  manned  and  operated  pnrtly  by 
military  peraonnel,  but  chiefly  by  clv4lanS'  ■ 
tachnlclana,  aciantlata,  and  other  trained  re> 
aearch  workers  who  provide  a  continuity  of 
effort  and  a  akill  wbtch  few  military  i^raon* 
net  can  match. 

Mortovtr.  many  of  tht  apecial  poati  In  tha 
country,  like  the  Navy  a  Dahlgren  Proving 
Ground,  which  Is  staffed  by  1,000  civilians 
as  against  69  oflloera  and  110  onllattd 
mtn,  art  operattd  almoat  entirely  by  civilian 
employeta,  Wholtaale  alaahea  In  th«i  num* 
bar  of  civilian  employeea  permitted  thn*  armed 
aervloat  can  cripple  tbeae  highly  imiiortant 
poeta,  proving  grounda,  and  laboratotiaa. 

Raaeareh  and  development  la  ona  part  of 
the  budget  which  ought  to  be  approached 
with  the  utmoat  caution.  Tha  llmltint  tae> 
tor  In  the  amount  apant  on  basic  rssaarch 
ought  to  have  no  relation  whatsoever  (la 
peacetime)  to  the  alat  of  tht  armtd  foroet; 
tht  only  rational  limiting  factor  ahould  bt 
tht  numbtr  of  good  toltntlstt  avallablt  to 
txptnd  basic  research  funds  to  b«iet  ad- 
vantage. 

mt;N»re  o«  aiaiAaoN  rxAxie 

Moneys  up  to  thst  limit  ought  to  be  ap> 

eroprtated  and  there  should  be  no  eute. 
at  thtrt  Is  consldtrablt  rtaaon  to  frar  that 
basic  rtttarch  funds,  as  wtll  as  fuiids  for 
dtvtlopmtnt,  may  be  cut  Tht  moniiys  ear> 
marked  for  rtttarch  and  dtvtlopmeitt  (for 
both  War  and  Navy  Departmeate)  la  the 
19M  budget  total  aometblai  ova^  M004NX).- 
000  before  tht  eoagrtealoaal  prualng  knife 


has  l>een  applied;  yet  service  experts  believe 
about  1600.000.000.  possibly  more,  ahould  ba 
appropriated  each  year. 

AU  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  service 
budgets  ought  to  l>e  Inviolate.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  should  be  cut.  for  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Postwar  Tax  Policy  and  Senator 
Btrd  are  right;  places  will  be  found  where 
cuts  can  be  made  without  danger  to  our 
aecurlty. 

The  proportion  of  officers  to  enlisted  men— 
and  particularly  the  large  niunbers  of  gen* 
eral  and  flag  officers,  colonels,  and  Navy  cap- 
tains, offers  one  field  for  Investigation,  and 
there  are  countless  others.  The  services  can 
and  must  accept  some  part  of  the  cut  in  the 
national  budget.  But  It  muat  not  be  a 
crippling  cut  and  the  congrcaaional  acalpal 
rather  than  the  congraaaional  cleaver  muat  ba 
uaed. 


JaptReie  Peace  Treaty 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORJllS  POULSON 

or  eAt4rt)aNiA 

IN  TUB  NOUiB  OP  RKPHRNKNTATIVRB 

MoH4ay,  MnrcH  tO,  i$4f 

Mr.  POULION.  Mr.  Ipeaker,  I  am  to- 

day  Introdudni  a  House  rosotutlon  re- 
(lurattng  that  the  Department  of  Stat* 
make  Immadlate  prr(>aiatlons  for  an 
early  negotiation  of  the  Japanese  pMCf 
treaty.  I  am  making  thla  rrqunt  M  B 
result  of  a  mcfni  ronfcrence  with  Oen- 
eral  MaeArthui;  in  Tok>o,  where  It  waa 
my  privilege  along  with  Hon,  CtAig  Inoii 
and  Hon,  JoigrN  Paxrinoton,  to  dlacuxa 
thla  mallor  with  him  during  our  mcent 
trip. 

Oeneral  MacArthur  was  moat  em- 
phatic In  his  contrnlion  that  the  Japa- 
MHc  prnpc  treaty  should  not  be  held  up 
pending  the  final  settlement  of  the  Ocr- 
man  peace  treaty  and  olTerpd  many  con- 
vincing arguments  In  substantiation  of 
this  and  hU  belief  that  there  should  be 
Immediate  negotiations  toward  the  gign- 
Ing  of  the  peace  treaty  between  Japan 
and  the  Allies, 

He  compared  the  background  of  Japan 
to  the  hereditary  hatreds  of  Europe  and 
stated  that  Europe  Is  like  a  man  50  years 
of  age  who  Is  not  likely  to  take  advice 
from  someone  whom  he  consldera  knowi 
no  more  than  he,  whereas  Japan  Is  more 
like  a  young  person  who  can  take  advlet 
from  an  older  person  of  experience. 

He  further  explained  that  Europe  haa 
had  many  wars  and  many  and  varloua 
allnements  of  allies  and  the  hatreds  of 
Europe  are  hereditary,  whereas  the  Japa- 
nese people  have  had  all  of  their  Ideals 
and  hopes  shattered  and  are  now  living 
in  a  vacuum  which  must  be  filled. 

Their  religion  and  their  national  life 
centered  around  their  belief  in  the  In- 
fallibility of  their  Bmperof  and  unlesi 
we  fill  that  vacuum  soon  It  will  be  fUled 
by  the  philosophy  of  their  neighbor, 
RumU. 

Z  have  askedi- 

ROMld* 
both  Catholles  snd  Proteatanta  to  atnd  mis- 
slonarlaa  and  wbtrt  thty  now  havt  ont,  to 
suppltmtnt  that  ont  with  ont  thousand— 

And  he  explained  that  he  waa  aaklng 
hli  Government  and  people  to  f umlah  tht 
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APPEN  DIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Jap«n«^r  with  ihe  tMichlng  ftnd  the  s^ 
port  to  trt  up  a  true  dtmoerftcjr. 

Wiui  CtorUtUotty  mmI  dMnoeraqr— 

R«  contondft— 
li9M  «W  fetiOM*  •  bMtkm  iftlnat  |tb« 

tar  t^Mtw  rttutu  than  all  of  tiM  armica 

m&lnti  ina 


rd 


O^nn^l  Har Arthur  further 
that  w«  ihould  aUo  have  an 
p^aet  M)  that  thaat  tndustiioua  . 
can  b«NMM  aelf'iuiBcleot  and  not 
drain  upon  the  American  Uupayer 
that  If  w»  wait  too  loni .  that 
tratt  mt«ht  be  bUahted  aa  tt  haa  beei 
other  part*  o(  the  world 

To  mr  thu  waa  a  very  nUnlflcanl 
mcnt  lance  we  have  found  people 
here  in  the  United  Btaici  who  have 
their   induatrtoiM  habiu  and   are 
looklnii  to  the  Oovernment  aa  their 
provider. 

General  MaeArthur  al«n  exprewed 
approval  for  the  grantinu  o(  «tati 
to  Hiwalt.    He  reeailed  that  we  k«pt 
i  and  lave  the  PhiUppmeH  theii  i 
.^ee  whloh  waa  the  only  aUp 

I  take  •Inre  the  economy  of  the 

Ipplne  lalandu  waa  tied  up  with  iha 
the  Orient,  but  Hawaii.  In  hla 
praaenta  an  enUreiy  different 
•inoe  It  la  deflnltely  •  part  of  the 
of  the  United  •talaa  and  if  Hawaii 
IMl  the  quallf)cattona  of  atatehooc 
iImM  be  admittod  immediately 

HAwall.  he  idd  ua.  la  not  only  par 
the  economy  of  the  Untied  State* 
la  deAnltely  one  of  the  key  poinu  of 
national    defeniHs.    He    feci*    that 
abouid  keep  the  key  lalanda  of  the 
and  the  Alaskan  areaa  not  from  a 
tive  but  from  a  poalUve  atandpoint 
that  It  u  a  "muat." 

for  the  lof leal  reaxona  which  he 
VMMOd,  therefore.  I  am  aaklni  that 
Bmirr  of  Rcprcacntallvea  ro  on  rocor  1 
rcQueatInc  the  Departaient  of  Stati 
proceed  Immediately  toward  the 
■ofotlallon  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
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M.  R.  2157.  R^ditfi^  Ike  Rtcatwlr  tf 


Wmt»mOh  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUa  CELLER 

or  »*•  Toaa 

III  TUB  BOOai  OP  EXntSBXMTA'nVltS 

raraday.  MorcA  4.  1947 

Mr.  CTTJ.IR.  Mr.  Speaker,  ujider 
leave  framed  to  extend  my  remarl »  In 
the  Racoea.  I  Include  the  following  mi- 
Borlty  report  on  H.  R.  2157.  refuhfting 
the  recovery  of  portal-to-portal 


all 


Tbe  bill  aa  raportad  la  a  ratbar 
dractad  mtztiart  at  a  awhir  of  tMa 
of  which  will  Rive  riaa  to  ■ubatantial 
fualon   and   unncccaaary   lltigatk>n.      I 
•atlra  Impact  the  bill  aa  raptaetad  will 
oualy  waakra  the  enforcement  at  one  a 
aaaet  taaportant  piaeaa  at  hnmanltartan 
Matkm  on  tha  booka  of  UUa  ooontry; 
tbe  Pair  Labor  SUadarda  Act.      It  la 
tieuiarly  inappropriate  tbat  we  taka 
attbla  Oaaa  to  waatea  tba  Pair  Labor  Wknd 
Act  wbaB  tbara  la  aetnaUy  aucb  a  a  ylnc 


piorly 


ita 

the 

ieg- 

na^Mly. 

pw- 

attlOD 


for  Ita  taapvovaoMnt.  for  raMag  Hm 
obauleta  40-«aoi  par  how  mlnlnum  now  pro< 
vidad.  for  aataodlag  tia  piwieeUeaa  te  aHHiy 
ttnd4«rpaMi  worfcaie  ael  new  eceeead. 

TiMca  baa  bean  aubaiaatlat  aowNiHwi 
tbrowa  la«e  Ibe  diaeuaaion  el  «Ma  bttl  aa  a 
raauit  of  tba  ao-aaUed  pertal-lo-portal  pay 
laauii.  It  ahnuid  be  remaodMNd  tbat  tbia 
la  not  a  bui  whirti  conftnea  Maett  u*  the 
protoiem  ftf  the  preaently  ettatlag  aocumu- 
latetl  liabilitiea,  ae  wtdaly  diacuaaad.  aa  a 
raauit  nf  tbe  portal -to -portal  pay  attuaikiab. 
Tbb  bill  raibaa  vary  baeie  ehanfea  tai  Ibe 
fuiura  aa  wall  aa  the  paat  In  tha  general 
enforeement  and  operation  of  tba  Pair  Uber 
StnrdarcU  Act 

•Ml  c>aaea  maka  bad  la«a  Soma  of  tha 
ao-ei»iled  portal 'to  portal  claims  ahoutd  not 
have  been  brotight  bito  eourt.  but  auiay  o( 
the  oaMa  are  ]uattAad.  But  there  ha«  da- 
velo)Md  a  treat  hyaurU  over  theae  aulta. 
■-«»e  of  the  adverse  criticiam  apainit  thna 
■ultii  ta  ]u*tlfled.  but  muob  of  It  la  uniuatilfted. 
Theie  are  ford  and  bad  amplnyara.  All  are 
net  Illy  whiu  Borne  of  the  lutu  brJURht 
agalnat  ehtaeling  employert  for  labor  apent 
tn  tbetr  behalf  are  emtnently  eound  Tba 
Mil  renortad  oau  a  ahadoT*.  u  it  doaa  bot 
actually  pMhibit  many  of  tbeaa  auita  ibtb- 
aatly  and  )u«cin«biy  brought 

la  erdar  tn  pr  Mrnhe  <he  bad  caara.  a  awaap- 
Ing  raroadv  i«  propoaad  that  not  only  for 
prafitKal  puii»>*'«  )ut-a  purtul-to-putinl  »U)ta. 
tha  peed  ard  the  bad.  biit  a'ae  ema-oulaiea 
the  BaeeB*Davta  Act.  th«>  Wnl'h-Nealef  Aet, 
and  the  Pair  Labor  gtandarda  Aet. 

Tita  Dbrnta  "portal  to  porul"  la  a  b*d  label 

10  deatgnaie  to  all  tbeaa  auiu,  aulta  wbleh 

are  rnr  "time  worke^i"  aa  la  the  lotldWiag: 

(a)  rhecRina  mA^'hioery, 

(hi  Adiunting     and     raadjuaUbf    iaCaty 

aquimn'-nt 

(fl)  Bepalrtng.  ollin«.  waahtnc  maehlnaa. 
(d)  rhaekifut  and  aharpenina  tooia. 
(a)  Beat  partoda  after  arduoua  toil, 
(f)  T  Ittna  Inventory, 
(f)  Bubmitttng    to    a    pertodto    p^agrateal 
eaatnlnnttci.. 

lit)  Travel  time  witbtn  the  plant  or  mine. 
«hl<:h  ■omettmce  conaunMia  aa  much  aa  a 
ball  hrur 

(I)  aaaning  and  waabing  oil  tba  body 
grveae  vxtt,  and  t(  ale  matter. 

A  wide  variety  of  activtdae  wbleb  employ. 
ara  hav  alwara  oompenaated.  not  unlike  tba 
ponal'to-porul  claima.  occur  in  the  build- 
ing tradea.  longahorinR.  petroleum,  newa- 
paper  edltortal  and  photogrxphle  work.  In 
tha  American  Padarattoa  of  Labor  uniona. 
time  apant  to  traveling  from  deatgnatad 
baana  to  tba  work  atu.  by  oellaetivi  bantatn- 
Ing.  ta  conatdered  workttnae  end  p;iid  for. 
In  oarpantera'  agraeoMOta.  tool  aharpentng 
la  ei^iulderad  worktime  dxirtnft  worklna  houra 
and  paid  for.  In  atreet  and  bua  tranaporta- 
tton  gatUng  the  car  ready  for  aervtciog  and 
returning  tt  to  the  barn  la  conaidared  time 
worked  and  paid  for 

It  u  quite  apparent  ttiat  tba  magnitude 
of  the  ao-calted  portiU-to-portal  elabna  la 
ovarampbaataed  and  exaggerated  and  II  mtMt 
not  provide  an  eseuaa  for  waakaning  labor 
bi«w  tbat  have  >alaad  tba  aU'tdard  Of  tbe 
worker  over  tha  yaara. 

Prmnkly.  aa  a  reault  of  tbe  raeent  declalon 
In  tba  Mount  Clea»ena  Pottery  Co.  caaa. 
■aany.  if  not  moat,  of  the  clatma  wtU  be 
thn>wn  out.  It  waa  held  therein  that  nag- 
llfflbla  Inonnaaqtienttal  time  apent  la  not 
eonipanaabte  under  tbe  da  nunlmia  doctrine. 
Par  clarity  In  eonalderlng  our  riaaowa  tor 
dlattgreeaMOt  with  the  OMjorlty  of  the  com- 
BUttae  on  the  propoeed  bill  we  ahall  aepa- 
raU!  otir  diactaalon  by  aaamlning  briefly  in 
tbe  first  place  the  problema  connected  with 
the  eziatlQg  UablllUea  arialng  under  portal- 
to-]X)rtal  proltlema  and.  aacondly.  addreaalng 
ouraalvea  to  tha  far  mora  Important  quaa- 
tlon  of  the  daagaraua  affacta  which  tbia  bill 
emrlaa  for  the  future  at  tbe  entire  Pair 
Labor  Standarda  Act. 


<i>  TMi  raoBLiac  or  narnMo  UAMLmn  okdib 
roeraL-TO'eooTAL  ctaian 

During  tbe  oouroe  el  tba  paat  few  montha 
a  aubatantial  number  of  lawaulU  have  bean 
fllad  ia  tbe  eoMrta  of  tbe  United  Staiea 
agamat  a  noRgbor  oC  RMjor  eotpgwHiObR.   In 

aubaunre  thaaa  autta  ara  baaad  on  a  elalm 
that  the  employeea  bringing  action  have 
been  required  by  their  ampluyera  to  perform* 
dutiea  or  engeie  in  aetivittea  prior  to  tba 
Nhadttled  atartlag  time  o(  the:r  ahift  and 
•ub«eq\ient  tn  the  aehedulad  quitting  tima 
It  la  the  claim  of  theae  amploy^aa  appnr* 
anUy  tbat  the  hoiua  devoted  to  tbia  extra 
work  bava  haretofura  nut  been  counted  by 
their  ampioytra  aa  part  of  tba  workweek. 
ao  that  actually  more  than  49  hotm  baa  been 
worked  In  varloua  weaka  with  ae  OOMpea- 
aat;on  paid  for  tba  evertioM  work. 

Tbe  laaue  ariaaa  In  tbe  ftrat  laataaea  out 
of  the  feet  that  tha  Pair  Lafcor  Sundarda 
Aet  aa  paasad  In  IBgg  did  net  apell  out  a 
ftai  definition  of  what  waa  to  be  ra^ardad 
aa  "work"  and  did  not  give  to  tba  Admin- 
latrator  any  power  by  taeu'atlon  or  aimllar 
action  to  develop  aucb  a  definition  with  any 
lag ai  effect. 

B'nee  it  thua  baeema  the  juty  cf  tbe  couru 
te  define  tbe  term  tn  thar  decia.ona.  tha 
■uprenia  Court  of  Ute  United  itataa  over 
a  number  »f  yaara  developed  a  aet  of  erlierte 
aa  to  what  muat  be  regarded  aa  ooagMtPMBi 
wo.k  w'.iieh  muat  be  eounted  aa  part  of  tbe 
wo-kueek,  Tbe  SuprORM  Oetirt'e  baic  con- 
clualona  our  be  lummariaed  in  the  fov.owing 
quoution  from  tba  daclaten  wbch  It  ren- 
dered In  1914  in  tlia  oaae  of  rriinea«ae  Coal. 
Iron  tni  Aaii'ood  Compoay  v.  Miueoda 
Loc'INo.  ilJ  (Sai  U.  8.  ISO): 

'But  tbeaa  provtaiona  Ilka  tha  other  per- 
tlona  of  the  Pair  Laboi  Standarda  Act,  ara 
remedial  uiid  humanitarian  in  purpoce,  We 
are  nut  here  dealing  with  mere  ehattela  or 
artldaa  of  trncla  but  with  the  righta  of  thcaa 
who  toil,  of  thoae  who  aacrtflce  a  lull  maaa- 
ure  of  tbalr  freedom  and  talenu  to  the  uaa 
and  profit  of  otbara.  Thoee  are  the  righta 
that  Coagraaa  baa  apadall)  legialated  to  pro- 
tect. Cueh  a  ataiuta  muat  not  be  interpreted 
or  applied  In  a  narrow,  gradfttig  manner. 
Aeoordlncly.  wa  viewaeetion  T  (ai.S  (gi.and 
I  (J>  of  tba  aet  aa  neeeaaarily  Indicative  of  a 
congraaaional  intention  to  guarpntae  either 
regular  or  overtime  eompenaatton  for  all 
actual  work  or  aB&ploymant.  To  hnid  that 
an  employer  may  validly  rompeiuate  his  em- 
ployaaa  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  time  cnn- 
aumed  in  actual  labor  would  ba  laeoBRlgteat 
with  the  very  purpoae  and  abfuctaw  ef  tbege 
acctlona  of  the  act.  It  la  vital,  of  eowva,  to 
determine  flrat  the  extent  of  tbe  rctual  work- 
week. Only  after  thia  la  done  can  tbe  minl- 
mtjm-waga  and  maximum-hour  re<|Ulre- 
menta  of  tbe  act  be  effectively  appled.  And. 
in  tbe  abaaaca  oC  a  eoatrary  legtaiatlva  cx- 
praaaion.  wa  eannot  aaaume  that  Congraaa 
here  wea  referring  to  arork  or  employment 
other  thnn  aa  thoae  worda  are  esmmonly 
used— aa  mpnntng  pbyaloal  or  mental  exer- 
tion (Whether  bm  daaeami  or  not)  on  trolled 
or  required  by  tbe  employer  and  puraued 
naoaaaarily  and  primarily  for  tha  benefit  of 
tba  employer  and  hla  buaineee." 

We  have  not  been  referred  in  all  of  our 
delibarationa  to  any  definlUon  of  tbe  word 
"work."  On  tbe  eentrary.  ao  far  aa  we  can 
datarmine.  tba  major  iaauaa  arialng  under 
tbe  portal -torpor tal  pay  prcb'.em  are  not 
baaad  on  any  demonauatad  inadequacy  in 
the  definition  aet  forth  above.  The  major 
problem — and  it  ia  a  real  one  worthy  of  con- 
alderatlon— arises  out  of  the  fact  that  ap- 
parently there  la  a  very  large  number  of  em- 
ployers  who  have  permitted  a  aubatantial 
obligation  to  accumulate  until  it  haa  seemed 
to  them  that  the  burden  of  making  adequate 
compensation  now  will  be  overwhelming. 

Tbia  fear  has  been  buUt.  In  tbe  main,  on 
tba  aubstantial  amounts  deeignated  tn  tbe 
petltlooa  and  complaints  filed  in  courta  in 
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the*e  variotu  suits.  On  that  baala  wa  have 
been  asked  to  enact  legialation  calculated 
retroactively  to  wipe  out  the  obllgatlona  and 
llabllitlaa  preaently  exlatlng. 

Otir  attention  haa  been  directed  to  a  aub* 
atantlal  number  of  opinlona  laauad  by  tha 
Administrator  over  tha  yaara  alnoe  1040  which 
have  Riven  to  Industry  aubatantial  notice  that 
preliminary  activities,  oiling  and  adjuating 
machinery,  maka-raady  time  in  Reneral,  and 
other  aimllar  aetlvttiaa  nutaide  of  the  regu. 
larly  acbeduled  shift  houra  were.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Administrator,  work  requiring 
inaatlon  under  the  law.  We  have  noted 
opinions  containing  aimllar  Indiea- 
tlona,  such  aa  thoae  rendered  by  the  dtatriot 
and  circuit  oourta  tn  tha  Tenne»»te  Coal  A 
tron  OMf  (40  Ped.  Bupp.  4  and  130  Pad.  (8) 
890):  5tin«H(nf  Mining  Co.  v.  Carvtr  (41  Ped. 
eupp.  60  (1041);  rrat;U  v  ilay  (41  Ped. 
•upp.  0  (1941)1:  Walling  v.  Blue  Mountain 
Lotting  Co.  iD.  C.  U,  D..  Waah  ,  0  Lab.  Caaea 
par  61,  468  (1043)):  fhUpot  v  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (53  Pei.  Bupp,  8391.  and  othera. 

Thla  background  givaa  at  least  substantial 
Indication  that  there  are  many  activities  in- 
volve<l  In  the  current  dispute  which  ahould 
properly  be  companaatad  under  the  law. 
These  are  the  Issues  which  ara  now  before 
the  courts  for  decision. 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  doaa  our 
gyea  to  any  real  threat,  If  such  exisu,  of 
aubatnntial  disruption  to  our  economy  re- 
aulting  from  an  overwhelming  volume  of  ob- 
ligations Imposed  on  Amarlmn  Industry, 
However,  wa  feel  that  it  cunnot  in  good  con- 
aclenca  be  snld  that  such  has  been  nt  all 
demoitstrsted  to  be  the  fact.  On  lite  con- 
trary, the  Supreme  Court  In  Ita  declalon  In 
the  much-dlscvissed  case  of  An<ier$on  v. 
Ifoutif  Ct«men»  Pottery  Co.  specifically  Indi- 
cated that  collection  would  not  be  permitted 
for  any  ctalma  bnaed  on  perloda  of  time  ao 
allRht  aa  to  come  within  the  doctrine  that 
the  law  does  not  concern  Itself  with  trifles— 
the  doctrine  known  in  law  aa  da  minimis 
nnn  curat  Irx. 

Pursuant  to  this  declaration  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Judge  Picard.  in  his  lUbsequent  anal- 
yala  of  the  facta  In  the  Mount  Clemens  case. 
diamlaaad  In  full  tha  claims  there  Involved. 

Insofar  aa  legialation  la  proposed  on  this 
aubject  today.  It  aeeka  to  do  two  things,  both 
of  which  we  feel  ara  extremely  dangerous. 

(a)  It  undertakes  a  retroactive  reversal  of 
g  declalon  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and 

(b)  It  undertakes  to  decide  by  legislation 
laauas  which  are  now  pending  In  the  Court. 

Wa  have  grave  doubta  aa  to  the  oonatitu- 
Uonallty  of  action  along  theae  itnea.  More 
MRfortantly,  however,  we  believe  that  there 
are  very  grave  Issues  of  policy  which  should 
reetraln  any  Congress  from  taking  action 
aloi  R  these  lines  in  the  abaence  of  the  most 
Irrefutable  demonstration  of  pressing  na- 
tional emergency.  We  feel  that  it  la  danger- 
oua  for  Congress  to  encourage  litlganta  in 
exlatlng  lawsuits  to  seek  from  Congress  s  de- 
cision In  their  favor  on  the  exlatlng  claima 
involved  in  the  lawsulta. 

It  is  the  province  of  Congreee  at  all  tlmea 
to  leglalate  for  the  future.  It  is  not  appro- 
priate for  Congrees  to  legislate  for  the  paat. 
to  decide  existing  lawsulta.  There  Is  a  danger 
of  a  aerlous  infringement  upon  the  province 
of  the  Judiciary  and  of  a  serious  undermin- 
ing of  the  Integrity  of  the  doctrine  that  law. 
aiuu  should  be  decided  by  the  courta  and  not 
In  the  political  arena. 

There  la  every  indication  that  the  final 
declalon  to  be  rendered  on  the  acope  of  the 
de  mlnlmla  doctrine  will  aubstantislly  elimi- 
nate the  major  bulk  of  the  current  liabilities. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  tha  amounta  named 
in  the  complainta  in  theae  lawsuits — no  more 
than  in  any  other  type  of  lawsuit — cannot  be 
accepted  as  an  indication  of  the  true  scoi>e 
of  ultimate  liability.  Problems  of  proof,  cov- 
erage, statutes  of  limitations  preeently  in 
operation,  and  many  other  factors  apart  from 


and  In  addition  to  tha  da  mlnlmla  doctrine 
will  reduce  the  toul  eollaetlona. 

Under  theae  circumatanoaa  It  la  our  Judg- 
ment that  the  problem  of  CRlatlng  llabllitlaa 
should  be  left  where  tt  belongs,  in  the  hunds 
of  the  courta,  and  should  not  be  madii  tha 
subject  of  laglstative  action,  The  more  lm« 
portent  and  thorouKhly  legitimate  sphent  for 
eongreulonsl  action  Is  a  determination  nf 
various  issues  for  the  future,  and  wa  now 
turn  to  that  problem. 

(•)  eaoviaioNs  AFrxcrmo  rtrrvas  oegtAncN 

or  THR  rAia  larcr  aTANOARoa  act 

(a)  Statutt  of  Mmlfadona 

Tha  bin  now  reported  propoaaa  aa  to  past 
claima  a  6-Bionth  statute  of  llmltatlona,  and 
a  1-year  statute  of  llmltatlona  as  to  all  future 
claims  snd  actlona  under  the  Pair  Lnbor 
StundHrds  Act.  Baoon-Davia  Act.  and  the 
Walah-Healey  Act. 

We  ara  In  favor  of  tha  aatabliahment  of  a 
uniform  federal  statute  of  limitations  for 
actions  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act; 
but  wa  feel  that  it  is  extremely  inrqultnble, 
unwife,  and  unjustified  to  place  the  figurs  at 
anything  less  than  3  ysnrs. 

A  1-year  statute  of  llmltatlona  as  non- 
talned  in  the  reportad  bill  would  be  grcaaly 
discriminatory  agalnat  the  righta  of  the 
wurklngman,  In  almost  all  tranaactloni  In 
which  the  buatneaaman,  the  manufacturer, 
tha  employer,  engages,  the  governinR  stat  Jtaa 
of  limitations  ranRc  for  periods  from  8  years 
upward  snd  moat  frequently  ara  In  tha  neifb- 
borhood  of  6  yaara, 

In  our  Pederal  jurisprudenoa  almost  every 
statute  of  llmltatlona  la  aet  at  3  yearn  or 
mora.  Suits  for  infrinRsment  of  patent 
rights  are  limited  only  by  a  6-yaar  statute. 
Suits  under  the  Pederal  Employers'  LIsblllty 
Act  are  limited  only  by  s  8-year  atatute. 

Tha  Pair  Labor  Standards  Aet  Is  preaently 
governed  by  those  State  statutes  In  each 
State  which  ara  deemed  to  affect  rights  most 
closely  analogous  to  those  Involved  in  the  act 
lta*lf.  Tha  applicable  State  atatutea.  thus 
representing  the  Judgment  of  the  vatlcus 
States  on  an  appropriate  period  for  the  nature 
of  the  rights  involved,  range  aa  high  aa  6  years 
In  a  number  of  Industrial  Statea,  and  averaja 
some  87  yrara.  In  a  number  of  Instances 
where  States  attempted  to  Nt  up  speclsl, 
short  periods  of  limitation  tha  oourta  have 
declared  such  sctlon  Invalid,  pointing  out 
that  such  a  statute  discriminated  against  a 
piece  of  Pederal  legislation  by  appiyiiiR  m  it 
a  shorter  limitation  period  than  is  provided 
In  those  States  for  analogous  righta  under 
the  common  law  or  under  other  statutes. 
^l^ul(erton  v.  Umm.  8  WHR  1176:  Kappht  V. 
Republic  Pieturet  Corp..  B  WHR  183.  0  WHR 
110:  Clarke  Lumber  Co.  v.  jrt<rih.  8  WHR  1214: 
Rockton  *  Rion  Railway  v.  DaviM.  6  WH  Caaes 
481.) 

Yet  in  the  bill  now  reported  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  a  Congress  Itaelf  being  asked  to 
enact  suc^  a  discrimination. 

A  1-year  period,  moreover,  would  be  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Itself.  This  U  j>e- 
cullarly  a  law  which  requires  s  longer  period 
of  limitation.  It  deaU  with  the  righta  of 
working  men  and  women.  Many  of  theae 
workers  are  not  fully  Informed  of  their  rights 
under  the  Isw.  Prequently  they  have  to  de- 
pend on  discovery  of  violations  by  the  Wage- 
Hour  Administrator  before  they  are  aware  of 
their  righta.  Moat  workera  are  unorganlaad 
and  are  not  really  aa  Informed  of  their  rights 
as  are  union  workers. 

Due  to  limitations  of  staff  the  Wage-Hour 
Administrator  not  only  ia  unlikely  to  get 
around  to  any  given  eetabllshment  within  1 
year  of  a  riolation  but,  In  fact,  it  la  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  be  able  to  make  aucb 
an  inspection  within  10  years.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  approxtmataly  &60.000 
establiabmenta  aubject  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standarda  Act.    Tba  Administrator  la  able 


to  make  an  avaraga  of  leaa  than  80,000  In- 
vaatlgatlona  each  year.  ThU.  tn  fact,  doaa 
not  Include  tha  olroumsUnoe  tbat  approxi- 
mately 60,000  new  entarpriaas  ara  aaubllahed 
each  year.  Thus  the  Administrator,  with  hla 
limited  staff  Is  not  even  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  rate  at  which  new  anterpriaes  come 
Into  being,  lat  alone  conduct  suSelently  fre- 
quent Inspections  of  existing  enurprises.  It 
Is  further  a  relatively  well-eatabiuhed  fact 
that  many  employees  fear  to  bring  suits 
against  their  employer  becauaa  of  their  ap- 
prehension that  tbay  may  thereby  lose  their 
Job.  They  are.  however,  relieved  of  this  ap- 
prehension when  they  tranafar  to  another 
employment,  and  than  proceed  to  aaaert  the 
rights  theretofore  violated. 

A  1-year  statuta  of  llmltatlona.  tharafora, 
Is  outragaoualy  dlscrlmlnstory  against  the 
laborlitg  man.  It  seriously  an.1  adveraely 
affects  the  right  and  ability  of  the  laboring 
man  to  aaaert  hla  rights  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Btandarda  Act.  Blnca  tba  oivil  action  for 
recovery  of  damages  Is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
feottva  of  the  enforcement  devices  provided 
In  tha  law.  a  1-yaar  atatute  on  auoh  actions 
seriously  endangers  tbe  basic  enforcement  of 
this  vital  place  of  legialation. 

(b)  ttelianea  on  timtniatrativa  Aeeiiion  at  a 

delen»$ 

Section  a  (a)  of  the  propoaad  bill  parmlta 
an  employer  to  free  himaelf  oompletaiy  from 
any  civil  liability  for  failure  to  comply  with 
tbe  law  If  ha  can  elalm  to  have  relied  on 
any  administrative  regulation,  order,  ruling, 
and  even  enfurcemant  policy  or  practice, 

Tha  language  permitting  full  abaolutlon 
to  any  employer  relying  on  admlniatrative 
action  ia  ubjociionable.  It  la  not  even 
limited  to  action  of  the  Administrator  bim- 
aalf.  It  refera  to  any  administrative  action. 
This  could  mean  that  employees  would  find 
their  rli:hta  to  collection  barred  simply  by 
tba  willlnKneaa  of  a  minor  regloiwl  official  to 
axpraaa  hla  |>eraonal  opinion  aa  to  au  am- 
ployer'a  liability. 

We  miMt  remembar  that  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  preeently  written,  except 
in  a  few  apeolallRad  connactiona.  doea  not 
aatabliah  a  formal  proviaion  for  the  iaauanoa 
of  interpretationa,  rulinga,  or  opinlona  by 
the  Admlnlatrator,  All  of  the  Adminlatra- 
tor's  acta  in  this  raapact  are  taken  aa  In- 
formal exprasalona  of  viewpoint,  frequently 
contained  merely  In  an  exchange  of  corre- 
apundenca  with  an  employer.  There  la  no 
provlalon  for  bearing.  There  la  no  proviaion 
tor  notice  to  the  employees  or  their  repre- 
aantatlvaa.  There  is  no  provision  for  any 
opportunity  for  praaenution  of  facta  or 
viewpoint.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. There  Is  simply  no  provision  for 
It  In  the  statuta. 

Under  theae  circumatancaa  It  ia  groaaly 
unfair  to  the  worklngman  and  It  la  extremely 
bad  practice  and  precedent  In  the  admin - 
latratlon  of  tbe  law  to  aay  tbat  any  and  all 
of  thaaa  actlvltlea  of  the  Admlnlatrator  or  of 
hla  staff  may  constituu  a  oompleta  defanaa 
for  tbe  employer  end  bar  tbe  employea  from 
recovery. 

Tbe  propoaal  contained  in  tba  bill  goee 
even  further.  It  aatabliabaa  aa  a  oompleta  de- 
fanaa not  merely  an  admlniatrative  opinion, 
ouling,  intarprataUon.  regulation,  or  order 
but  alao  even  aomething  called  enforcement 
policy  or  praotioa.  Thaaa  refer  to  thUiga 
which  are  known  tiaually  only  within  Ute 
confinaa  of  tha  admlnlstratlva  oAoa.  They 
may  or  may  not  become  known  by  public  an- 
nouncement. Frequently  an  enforcement 
policy  may  Include  a  decision  not  to  act  In 
certain  typaa  of  caaea  only  becauaa  of  lack  at 
funds  or  because  It  u  decided  that  other  caaaa 
are  more  urgent.  It  la  at  laaat  debatable 
tbat  the  propoeed  bill  would  malta  even  aucb 
an  eixforcement  policy  a  complete  defenaa 
for  the  employer. 
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Ttie  rtfhu  of  worklngmen  under  a 
tbe  Called   State*  should   not    b«   majle 
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and  "practice"  of  an  adminlatratlve 
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eert£ln  specific  powers  to  'aaue  opuuom 
tegs,  regulations,  and  other  matters 
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to  guide  blm.  and  glvln«  to  bis  act ) 
cifle  Je^al  rffect.  binding  rqually  en  bo 
tlas.     That  would  be  tbe  sound,  lawyft 
method. 
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(c>  Wa«i7^.  eompromt-te.  and  setftem 

A  law  which  daclarea  that  private 

ly  enter  into  a  contract  to  violate  It 
llkaly  to  be  a  very  cJactlve  law.    That 
tlcularly  true  of  the  fair  Labor 
Act — eapectally  so  among  the  targe 
unorganlred  workers  for  whose  protect  I 
act    B  moat  important      It  Is  because  of 
ecnsideratlons  that  tt  has  b?en  accepter 
trine  that  an  employer  should  not  b< 
mitted  to  abaolve  himself  (roni  any  lef 
Mllty  under  the  »ct  simply  because  be  I 
to  secure  from  hia  emploree  a 
a  releaae  or  reduction  of  llsblllty 

Even  without  those  elements  which 
constitute  legally   prcven  duress,   it  I 
foriunatrly    true    that    apprehenatona 
mal'y  preaent  in  the  mind  of  an 
eou^d   reault   in    the   slirnlng   of   surh 
menu  at  the  request  of  an  employe 
mMM*  circumstances  constituting  In 
Ml  ■graement  to  accept  violation  c( 

Caa  we  afford  to  a<ky  that  an  employe  ■ 
pay  bis  employre  3f>  cents  an  hcur  t 
of  the  legally  required  40  cents  and  t 
hlmaelf  from  legal  liability  for  his  law 
tlon  simply  oy  securing  from  bla 
•mployee  a  signature  oo  a  waiver  of 

Any  claim  or  cause  of  action  tor 
for  liquidated  damagca  may  be 
or  aettled.    The   liquids  ted -damages 
asotM  of   the  act   are   intended   to   ha 
salutary  effect  of  dlacouraglng  what  otb 
■aigbt  be  a  tendency  on  th'  part  of 
pioyer    to    reoulve    ail    doubtful 
•gainst  hIa  employee.     Clearly,  if  the 
liability  which  might  ultliLately  arise 
be  liabtUty  for  that  which  the  empio 
required  In  tbe  first  place,  then  even 
bad  faith  an  employer  would  have 
DO  reason  for  resolving  any  poasiblr 
la  any  way  other  than  against  pa3rnaei^ 

A  provision  permitting  compromise 
liquidated -damages  portion  of  the 
recovery    la    particularly    indefensible 
considered  In  conjunction  with  the 
tn  this  proposed  bill  which  makea  such 
dated  damaces  recoverable  only  on 
bad  faith.    What  the  Mil  then  says.  In 
la  that  in  order  to  recover  tlte  extra 
provided  by  the  s*atute  in  tbe  form  of 
hie  daouiges  the  employee  must  prov^ 
«r plover's  bad  faith.     Tet  even  the 
of   the  employer'a  bad   faith,  the 
Uil    would    permit   tbe   ssnployes   to 
promise  away. 

(d)   Mmjwttement  of  proof  of  bad 

rmovtrf  of  hqvidatat  damagts 
Onder   tbe   preaent   Pair   Labor 
Act  an  employee  deprived  of  his  rights 
the  law  may  sue  for  and  recover  the 
of  his  loss  plus  an  additional  eqtial 
•s  liquidated  damages.     The  propose* 
would  make  such  liquidated  damages 
ere  hie  only  nn  proof  that  the  employer 
in  bad  faith  and  without  reasonable 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  pointed  out  that  the  Uquidated-damagea 
provision  cf  tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Is 
not  intended  aa  a  punitive  device.  Its  pur- 
poee  Is  not  to  punish  the  employer  but  rather 
to  make  more  effective  the  enforcement  of 
the  act.  Where  there  la  truly  willful  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  this  sututc.  like  most  -others, 
provides  criminal  penalties. 

The  liquldated-de mages  provision  aa  we 
have  already  noted  is  essential  for  a  special 
resscn.  If  an  employer  Is  faced  with  the  con- 
alderatlon  that  the  most  that  may  b3  recov- 
erable against  b'm  will  be  that  which  he  is 
required  In  the  first  inatence  to  pay.  there  Is 
abaoluteiy  no  incentive  to  Indu  e  him  to 
comply  with  the  law  wherever  be  feels  there 
Is  the  slig'itest  pcsslbillty  cf  avoidance  of 
the  taw.  It  is  extremely  d  fBcuit  to  prove 
h2d  faith  in  tbea?  and  in  meet  cvber  circum- 
stances The  net  effect,  however.  wUI  te  a 
subatantial  lessening  of  the  enforcement 
value  of  the  clvll-action  provtalona  of  the  act. 

If.  aa  we  have  suggested  in  another  portion 
of  this  report,  provision  were  made  to  permit 
the  Administrator  to  act  with  Ifgal  effect  to 
render  Interpretations  and  rulings,  both  the 
employer  and  the  employee  would  ce  g.ven 
ade<U)te  safeguards  and  assistance  In  the 
resolving  of  doubtful  questions.  Given  this 
aas.stunce.  there  is  sbsclutely  no  reason  why 
the  employer  who  does  engage  In  a  violation 
of  the  act  ah<  u!d  not  be  called  vpon  to  pay 
the  ftUl  compoiaatlon  now  provided  In  the 
suiute. 

(c)  Ccmpjasatton  car?rd  by  custom  or 
preef.oe 

The  bill  reported  favoral^ly  by  th;  majority 
prcpjKs  to  bnr  for  ihe  p»»t  and  the  lu.ure 
any  action  based  on  the  failure  9t  Aa  em- 
ploye, to  pay  ir^i  lly  riqu  rt.d  cjiapeBUUon 
for  any  spec.fic  activities  If  those  ccilvitlee 
rre  not  rtqulred  to  be  ccmpcnsated  by  the 
•custom  or  practice"  of  the  employer  or  by 
agreement  between  the  employer  and  his  em- 
ployee or  between  the  emplorer  and  a  col- 
lcctlve-barg..ln!ng  tgent. 

In  our  judgment  the  proposal  to  make  the 
law  d'^pend  on  the  cuuom  or  practice  of  the 
employer  accom  lifhs  a  virtual  d-struct  on 
of  any  standards  ui  d?r  an  act  «b:ch  by  its 
title  Is  ^uppoaed  to  set  sundarda.  namely, 
tbe  Pair  labor  Stand-^rds  Act. 

The  bill  propocea  that  the  question  of 
wberher  certain  acUvltlea  are  or  are  cot  re- 
quired to  t>e  compenaated  under  the  law  is 
to  b?  determined  "-j  the  custom  or  practice 
of  th«  employer.  This  means  that  a  new 
employer  setting  up  bis  business  for  the  first 
time  is  free  to  write  the  law  for  h'mself.  He 
will  determine  what  is  his  custom  or  practice 
and  that  will  determine  what  is  the  lew  as 
far  aa  he  Is  concerned. 

Even  among  employers  already  In  btisl- 
nesa.  the  proposed  bill  means  that  Instead  of 
setting  any  uniform  or  even  any  minimum 
rtar.dard  the  law  will  vary  from  employer 
to  employer.  Those  employers  who  have  been 
more  liberal  and  decent  and  who  have  com- 
pensated their  employees  fully  for  all  activ- 
ities ecgaged  In  for  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployer will  be  penalised.  For  them  the  law 
win  be  quite  stringent,  based  on  the  decent 
practices  they  have  followed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employer  who  has 
cut  comers,  who  has  given  the  most  re- 
stricted posf^ible  Interpretation  to  his  duties 
under  the  law.  who  has  paid  bis  employees 
as  little  .IS  possible,  who  has  required  his 
employees  to  engage  in  a  subatantial  amoimt 
of  work  without  compensation.  Is  to  be  fa- 
vored under  the  proposed  bill.  He  la  to  be 
rewarded  for  his  sweatshop  condltioiu.  The 
more  vlciotis  his  practices  have  been  the  more 
he  Is  rewarded  since  the  law.  for  him.  will 
set  standards  as  low  as  those  be  himself  has 
set. 

In  our  judgment  such  a  proposal  is  com- 
pletely Indefensible.  It  hits  hardest  at  those 
employees  wbo  most  need  the  protection  of 


tbe  set — the  unor?an'r-d.  Remember  only 
some  14.000.000  are  organised.  Ifost  of  the 
workers  sre  not  in  iwlons.  Aasong  thorc.  It 
biU  bardest  st  those  who  oMst  need  the 
setung  of  standards  in  tLe  set— those  In  in- 
dustries or  estsbllshments  where  tbe  em- 
ployer has  operated  under  fUbetacdard  con- 
ditions. Those  conditions  the  law  wculd 
now  accept  and  actually  embody  In  the  law 
Itself. 

In  our  Judgment,  a  sotmd  legislative  policy 
requires  that  we  take  appropriate  action  now 
to  establish  an  spprppriate  drfinltion  of  the 
term  "work."  But  we  favor  a  process  of 
definition,  not  s  process  of  slBrmatively  en- 
acting an  absence  of  deflniticn.  We  favor 
the  establishment  of  uniform  standa.'-ds  for 
all  emptor ers  within  appropriate  classifica- 
tions. We  oppose  the  enactment  of  laws 
which  permit  employers  to  write  their  own 
ticket,  to  change  the  law  from  year  to  year. 
and  which  reward  chiseling  and  penalize 
decency. 

We  would  favor  a  prov.slon  writing  Into 
the  law  a  definition  of  "work."  SiKh  a  pro- 
vlsicn  wouid  require  that  L  order  to  be 
deemed  compenspble  under  the  law  activities 
must  be  conducted  under  tbe  control,  direc- 
tion, or  requirement  of  the  employer  and 
must  be  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployer. If  It  be  lell  that  a  uniform  defini- 
tion for  all  employers  In  all  Industries  Is 
not  desirable,  we  w<  uld  fsvor  s  provision  em- 
powerln<7  the  Admlnlstrstor  by  appropriate 
procedures,  includiti^  proper  investigation, 
notice,  and  hearing,  to  formulate  definitions 
for  <-Rrlous  industrtSi  and  clasvtflcatlons  con- 
rormln»  to  staatfudi  which  rould  be  written 
Into  tbe  law.  KIther  of  these  alternstlve 
methods  of  procedure  would  establish  unl* 
form  standsrda.  standard:*  supported  by  con- 
siderations of  common  rense  and  the  realities* 
of  'ndustrlal  operation,  standards  which 
tvould  apply  equclly  to  all  employers  within 
tiM  same  classifies  .Ion. 

if)  Consfttuttonsiity 

Tbe  reported  bill  permlu  employers  for  all 
tUne  In  the  future  to  continue  to  refuse 
cumpeuaation  for  activities  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  found  to  constitute  "work  "  end 
to  be  free  from  any  aulta  for  compensation. 
iSee  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany  v.  Muscoda  Local  Mo.  123  (321  U.  8. 
£90.  supra  >  ) 

Over  and  tieyond  that,  the  bill  wipes  away 
retrcactively  many  pending  ruits  and  many 
accrued  claims  not  In  suit.  Whether  Con- 
gre:s  can  reach  back  and  aay.  "Although 
rights  have  accrited.  those  rights  are  now  null 
and  void."  Is  open  to  serious  doubt.  Can 
Congress  relieve  employers  of  liability  for  past 
violation  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act? 
That  la  highly  doubtful.  If  workers'  claims 
can  be  erased,  then  let  buainessoen  beware 
lest  Congresa  thereby  gain  precedent,  per- 
mitting It  to  wipe  out  their  past  claims. 

An  individual  may  not  under  due  process 
of  law  be  deprived  of  previously  vested  rights. 
Claims  for  overtime  compensation  and  liqui- 
dated damages  imder  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards ACk  constitute  property  of  which  no 
employee  can  be  derrivoel  without  due  procees 
of  law  {Reid  v.  Solar  Corporation  (6  W.  H. 
cases.  508.  518) ). 

Congress  can  redefine  a  day's  work  or  a 
week's  work,  but  only  ls  to  the  future.  Con- 
gress can  delimit  cialma  for  the  future  but 
not  for  tha  past. 

Under  this  bill  there  Is  taken  from  the  em- 
ployee the  right  to  compensation  for  work 
as  authorised  by  a  former  act  of  Congress, 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  ThU  right 
can  be  taken  away  from  the  worker  by  a  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement  or  the  claim 
can  be  compromised  with  the  worker  him- 
self. In  other  words,  the  employer  can  com- 
promise Xiis  own  violstion  of  the  law. 

Congress  csn  change  any  act.  but  it  cannot 
blanket  out  claims  that  have  accrued.  Con- 
gress cannot  even  do  this  under  the  gulae  of 
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Its  right  to  broaden  or  narrow  the  Judicial 
process  or  procedure. 

COirCLtTSIOM 

Becatise  the  bill  under  consideration  says 
that  worktlme  Is  that  which  is  governed  by 
collective-bargaining  agreements,  custom,  or 
practice  of  the  employer  or  the  employer's 
good  faith  (1.  e.,  operation  of  the  employer's 
mind — at  best  most  difficult  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove) and  becatise  all  these  factors  are  the 
guldeposts   for   pay   work,   the   bill   repeals 
provisions  in  the  wages-and-hour  law  with 
respect  to  hours  of  employment  and  com- 
pensation.   This  the  majority  would  do  un- 
der tbe  subtle  maneuver  of  outlawing  so- 
called   portal-to-portal   suits.     By   adopting 
the  pending  bill  Congress  destroys  the  stand- 
ard of  hours  and  wages  set  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  for  public  health  and  safety 
and  substitutes  standards  set  by  agreement, 
ctistom,  and  practice.    Why  do  not  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  honestly  say  they  want 
to  kill  the  Fair  Labor  Standards.  Act? 
Emanuel  Ceuxk 
Wn^LiAM  T.  Btkni 
Thomas  J.  Lanz 
Maitim  GoasKi 
Michael  A.  Fucham. 


Economiail  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroRNiA 
ZN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10. 1947 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Porrestal 
has  recently  issued  a  directive  to  the 
Navy  Department  which  in  my  humble 
opinion  is  an  inspiring  and  timely  docu- 
ment. Instead  of  screaming  to  high 
heaven  that  the  efforts  of  Congress  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  will  result  In 
scuttling  the  Navy  and  sabotaging  na- 
tional defense,  he  cautions  the  Navy  to 
spend  its  every  dollar  wisely.  The  atti- 
tude expressed  by  Secretary  Porrestal 
might  well  be  emulated  by  the  heads  of 
all  other  Government  departments  and 
agencies. 

As  a  businessman,  the  Secretary  knows 
that  our  country  cannot  maintain  a 
strotig  Army  and  Navy  unless  our  in- 
ternal economy  is  strong.  Of  particu- 
lar significance  is  his  statement: 

The  Navy  knows  that  no  enemy  forces 
could  ever  deal  the  Navy  a  more  serious  blow 
than  would  restilt  from  domestic  fiscal  and 
economic  Instability. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  more  of  the  heads 
of  departments  do  not  view  our  fiscal 
policies  in  the  same  light. 

No  Member  of  Congress  Is  going  to  de- 
liberately vote  this  country  into  a  state 
of  impotence.  However,  we  are  faced 
with  the  very  real  and  practical  neces- 
sity of  eliminating  every  single  unneces- 
sary expenditure  in  every  department, 
including  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. In  this  connection  I  earnestly 
commend  Secretary  Porrestal's  directive 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

The  economic,  business,  and  governmental 
task  which  the  United  States  Government 
faces  In  the  years  immediately  ahead  la  one 
of  enormous  proportions. 


Oiu-  national  debt  exceeds  $260,000,000,000. 
Interest  charges  of  $5,000,000,000  on  this  debt 
are  a  fixed  expenditure.  So,  too,  are  $7,000.- 
000,000  for  the  care  and  benefit  of  veterans. 
Eleven  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for  the  Army' 
and  the  Navy  plus  the  expenses  of  running 
the  rest  of  the  Goveriunent  bring  the  ex- 
penditure total  to  $37,000,000,000.  This  ia 
the  bssls  of  the  budget  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

The  raising  of  funds  to  support  such  a 
budget  and  to  provide  for  some  reduction  in 
the  national  debt  Is  a  great  burden:  AH^ 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  cooperate  with  the  President 
and  with  the  Congress  In  reducing  expendi- 
tures to  a  minimum.  The  Navy  knows  that 
no  enemy  forces  could  ever  deal  the  Navy  a 
more  serious  blow  than  would  result  from 
domestic  fiscal  and  economic  Instability. 
The  Navy  must  help  to  forestall  such  in- 
stability by  proving  Itself  the  most  efficient 
and  economically  operating  organization  In 
America. 

No  question  Is  pending  In  the  Congress  as 
to  the  actual  need  for  strong  and  capable 
military  and  naval  establishments  to  In- 
sure our  national  security.  Differences  of 
opinion  have  arisen  aa  to  the  degree  to  which 
our  military  and  naval  appropriations  can 
safely  be  reduced.  This  constitutes  no  valid 
ground  for  criticism  of  the  efforts  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  achieve  their  broad  econ- 
omy objectives.  Only  by  proving  to  Con- 
gress that  we  are  making  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  spend  appropriated  funds  wisely  and 
carefully  can  we  obtain  otir  minimum  re- 
quirements. 

The  entire  Naval  Establlsbment — officers 
enlisted  men,  and  civilian  peraonnel — must 
accept  the  responsibility  of  making  every 
effort  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  spending 
and  to  achieve  administrative  efficiency  In 
dealing  with  the  appropriated  funds.  All 
hands  should  bear  In  mind  that  examples  of 
waste,  carelessness,  or  Inefficient  use  of  pub- 
lic moneys  do  greet  damage  to  the  Interest 
of  the  Navy  as  a  whole.  Even  a  single  case  of 
negligence  can  be  used  as  a  powerful  argu- 
ment against  the  validity  of  our  entire  sched- 
ule of  requests  from  Congress. 

Ws  can  best  Insure  obUining  the  funds 
we  need  for  a  strong  and  vigorous  Navy  by 
demonstrating  our  ability  to  make  wise  and 
careful  use  of  every  dollar  that  is  entrusted 
to  us. 


Veterans'  Hontiiif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
men  who  are  now  called  veterans  pro- 
tected us  in  the  hour  of  America's  great- 
est danger.  Will  we  now  protect  them 
in  their  hour  of  need?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion now  before  us. 

This  letter  from  a  veteran  in  Los  An- 
geles is  an  example  of  what  we  may 
expect  the  country  over  if  what  remains 
of  the  veterans'  emergency  housing  pro- 
gram is  scrapped  March  30. 

Los  Angeles,  Calxt. 

Deas  Mrs.  Douglas  :  Congratulations  on 
your  strong  stand  In  behalf  of  better  hous- 
ing program  for  veterans.  I  do  not  believe 
veterans  ahould  be  catered  to  forever,  but 
in  such  essential  things  as  a  home,  a  job, 
and  an  education  I  believe  the  veteran  shotild 
be  given  all  the  breaks  possible. 


I  am  about  to  purchase  a  house  btillt  on 
priorities  Issued  for  vets'  building  and  It  has 
a  celling  price  on  It.  The  aeller  wUl  not  con- 
clude the  deal  tmtil  the  last  moment,  pos- 
sibly hoping  that  the  celling  price  will  be 
removed.  I  am  glad  there  are  people  such 
as  you  representing  us  and  doing  their  best 
to  protect  us  on  such  thltigs. 

You  have  my  complete  backing — little  that 
It  is.    Best  ot  luck  and  good  wishes  to  you. 

Lasst  Haosszx. 


Reciprocity  With  a  Small  *^''— 1$  Hie 
Tra^  AfreemMU  Witli^  AvfMliM.  •! 
Beneit  to  tke  Americaa  Users  of 
Linseed  Oil? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10. 1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  hear  much  these  days  about 
world  agriculture  commerce.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  recent  issue  of  the 
World  Report.  Here  is  an  example  of 
reciprocity  with  a  small  "r."  The  chart 
that  accompanied  this  article  showed 
that  the  price  of  linseed  oil  was  9%  cents 
a  pound  in  1944  and  1945.  and  up  to  Au- 
gust 1946  when  It  was  Increased  to  25 
cents  a  pound.  In  Pebruary  1947  this 
was  again  Increased  to  30  cents  per 
pound.  The  article  is  as  follows: 
High    Psicn    Fxxn   bt   GovnutMnrr   Pan. 

ASOCNTINK  LiNSXKO  iNStTSTaT — WORLO  COlf- 

suMias  or  the  Scabcx  Oil  As*  DcvsLonito 
SussTiiuiia   AND   iMCSEAaxMO   Local   Pao- 

DtTCnOH 

Argentina  may  be  pricing  herself  out  of 
the  world  market  for  linseed  oil.  The  Gov- 
ernment monopoly  In  Buenos  Aires  Is  setting 
prices  so  high  that  former  customers  are 
turning  to  substitutes  and  are  Increasing 
local  production. 

Normally.  Argentina  accounts  for  80  per- 
cent of  world  exports  of  Unseed  oU— essen- 
tial in  the  paint,  linoleum,  and  printing 
Industries. 

As  the  accompanying  chart  shows,  the 
Argentine  monopoly  has  doubled  tbe  price  of 
linseed  oil  in  the  last  year,  although  produc- 
tion has  cllmt>ed  steeply  at  the  same  time. 

United  Statea  consumers  are  likely  to  feel 
the  pinch  in  the  form  of  higher  pricea  for 
paint.  Until  recently  American  dealers  in 
linseed  oil  were  deadlocked  with  the  Argen- 
tine Government  for  aeveral  months  aa  the 
Argentines  held  out  for  higher  prices  and  a 
btilk  sale.  Now,  Argentina  has  agreed  to  ship 
40,000  tons  of  oil  purchased  by  the  United 
States  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  a 
stiff  Increase  In  price. 

Because  ot  the  high  price,  industries  In 
the  United  States  are  willing  to  take  only 
allghtly  more  than  half  the  ahare  of  Argen- 
tine linseed  oil  allocated  to  them  by  the 
International  Emergency  Pood  Council. 
Chances  are  that  the  United  States  will 
buy  no  more  of  the  oil  from  Argentina  thia 
year  after  the  40,000  tons  have  been  delivered. 

WOSLD  MABKXT 

The  abnormally  high  price  charged  by  the 
Argentine  state  monopoly  Is  having  two 
effects  on  the  world  market  that,  in  time, 
may  deprive  Argentina  of  much  of  her  lucra- 
tive trade  in  linseed  oU. 

Setut:h  for  substitutes  Is  being  hastened 
both  In  tbe  United  States  and  in  Xurops. 
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What  is  happaatnf  to  the  United 
•  good  •aaoiple.    Tbe  Onltad  BUUaa 
cooM  nearty  self-aufllelent  ta  IV 
year  as  the  reault  d  Oovemment 
wpm  tfooasafUc  protfucUoo.    Tbe 
of  Agriculture  baa  set  a  new  floor 
buahsl  as  the  prte*  to  be  paid  to 
aibtaa   (araicea   lor   Unaaed.    Tbe 
pdoe  aras  93.60. 

The  premium  price  is  expected  to 
output  and  bring  the  United  States 
tndependenee  at  Argentine  production 
BuOJy.  the  United  SUtca  u  Anrentin 
cvatofaen  for  linseed  oil.    The  United 
la  the  world's  largest  coosumer  at  th< 
■MxUty. 

The  stlmultiB  already  U  being  felt 
flax-growing  areas  of  the  United 
Calif omla.   tar   example,   some   1 
plowing  up  land  sown  to  barley  and 
tag  It  U>  flax.     ThU  year's  crop  of 
the  United  States  may  be  as  much  as 
we  buahcla,  compared  to  last  year's 
MO. 

la  AigCBtlna.  the  trend  la  )uat  the 
atta.     While   the  Argentine 
ralalag  tu  prices  to  world  consumer  i 
iTWttng  pncea  paid  to  !U  own  farmer: 
Ooecnuaent  recently  reduced   the 
pays  to  growers  from  (1.30  a  bu&hel 
Tbe  American  farmer,  on  the  other 
guaranteed  96  a  bushel.    ActuaDy. 
get  more. 

Short-tarm  proflta  made  by  the 
Ouvernment   In    this   way   are 
But  signs  are  Increaalng  that  Presldan 
and  his  Onanclal  sdviaers  may  be 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAIUQ 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 


IN  TRB  HOUSS  OT  BZPRESENTAT  VBS 


Mondag.  March  19,  1947 


Mr.  STEFAN,  lir.  Bpeftker.  one 
most  progresstre  cities  in  Nebraska 
city  of  Ashland.  It  boasts  of  one 
most  progresstre  weekly  papers 
State,  tbe  Ashland  Oasette.  Mr. 
Bowe  is  the  owner  and  publisher  if  this 
fine  weekly  newspaper.  He  has  «  ritten 
an  editorial  on  the  matter  of  fnedom. 
Because  this  editorial  conreys  m}st  of 
the  ideas  of  the  freedom -loving  )eople 
of  my  State.  I  include  it  in  the  extension 
of  ay  remark*  in  order  that  other 
bers  of  the  House  of  Repreaentativ^  may 
read  it: 
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To  aa  American,  steeped  In  ideals  of  lib- 
erty, the  most  appalling  trend  In  the  world 
today  Is  the  growth  of  coUectlTtsm.  Practi- 
cally all  of  tbe  nations  of  the  Old  World  have 
turned  their  backs  on  freedom  and  accepted, 
willingly  or  otherwise,  the  crtiel  Ideology  ol 
the  superstate.  Under  collectivism  the  indi- 
vidual IS  nothing,  except  insofar  as  he  can 
be  used  to  serve  the  purposes  <rf  the  gtjvem- 
ment.    The  state  is  all. 

This  leaves  the  United  States  almost  alone 
as  the  citadel  of  a  tradition  of  freedom  which 
goes  back  to  the  Magna  Carta.  And  thU  tm- 
poaes  on  the  Government  and  th?  people  ot 
the  United  SUtes  an  enormous  obligation  to 
prove  that  the  dignity  of  the  individual  stlU 
lives,  that  the  rights  of  man  are  a  fact  and 
not  a  myth,  that  freedom  Is  a  vital  focce  that 
will  not  be  denied. 

This  obligation  can  be  discharged  In  only 
one  way— by  realstlng  every  encroachment  by 
the  sute  upon  the  privileges,  the  rtghts.  and 
the  prerogatives  of  Individuals.  If  we  per- 
mit government  to  dominate  us  In  our  eco- 
nomic me.  we  will  eventually  have  Oovarn- 
mcnt  domlzutlon  of  all  other  facets  of  exist- 
Preadom  la  aa  ataaohite;  once  we  tem- 
with  It.  wt  pave  the  way  for  lu  de- 
struction. 

Those  natloxu  which  wlst'  collectivlam  are 
entitled  to  It.  But  it  must  never  be  con- 
fused with  freedom  or  allowed  a  foothcld 
here. 


Subsistence  Payments  to  Vetenun  ReccfT- 
iac  "Oa-tlic-Job"  Traimag 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLoxDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10, 1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 

shocked  and  grieved  to  read  in  the 
Washington  Tlmes-Heraid  on  Friday 
past,  a  news  article  which  stated  in  sub- 
stance that  the  bill  which  raised  the 
ceiling  on  subsistence  payments  to  vet- 
erans who  were  "on  the  job  training"  or 
in  school,  was  to  be  pigeonholed  by  the 
Republican  leadership;  because  that 
leadership  knew  the  bill  would  pass,  and 
if  it  did.  It  would  upset  the  GOP  economy 
plans. 

Inflated  prices  are  already  making  a 
hollow  promise  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
and  today  a  veteran  with  dependents  or 
a  family  cannot  work  and  go  to  school 
under  the  present  ceiling  of  $200  per 
month.  My  information  is  that  hun- 
dreds are  now  being  forced  out  of  school 
and  to  give  up  training. 

We  can  be  assured  that  the  men  who 
during  the  war  years  sighted  down  the 
barrel  on  this  Nation's  enemies  are  to- 
day sighting  down  the  barrel  on  the 
congressional  leadership,  observing 
whether  or  not  that  leadership,  in  an 
effort  to  Uve  up  to  its  promise  of  a  20 
pen-ent  tax  cut.  is  going  to  sacrifice  the 
soldiers  in  order  to  give  millions  to  mil- 
lionaires. 

Let  ns  hope  this  newspaper  article  is 
unfounded: 


Par 


roa  VamaNs  Pacss  Stnts 
DBvaaT  nr  Boobs 


Tli«  Booae  RepubUcan  leadCTdilp  waa  re- 
port4Xl  yesterday  to  have  clamped  down  on  a 
veterans'   blU   costing   an   estimated   9150,- 


000.000  to  t200  000.000  In  an  effort  to  avoid  a 
break  in  the  GCP  economy  program. 

Target  of  the  leaders'  opposition  was  a 
measure  sponsored  by  Ecpreaentative 
KxaaMST  (Republican),  of  New  Tork.  raising 
the  ceilings  on  wages  and  allowances  payable 
to  veterans  receiving  training  on  the  Job. 

TO    PtOEOMBOLK    MKASmx 

The  measure  has  been  reported  out  by  the 
Veterans'  Committee,  but  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Rules  Committee  before  the 
btl'l  can  be  called  up  In  the  House  for  a  vote. 

Passage  of  the  -Jicasure.  whenever  It  came 
to  a  vote,  was  apparently  assured  and  the 
leadership  was  reported  to  have  decided  to 
pigeonhole  the  bill  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  leadership  was  fearful  that  If  the 
Kearney  bUl  was  permitted  to  go  through.  It 
woultf  be  the  signal  for  other  Memben  to 
p\uh  apeclal  leglalatlon  and  the  entire  OOP 
economy  program  mi^ht  be  endangered. 

Kkabhst  said  he  bad  heard  of  the  plan,  but 
declined  to  say  whether  he  would  attempt  to 
force  the  lasue. 

The  Kearney  bill  would  Increaaa  the 
monthly  ceiling  tor  on-the-job  training  from 
1175  to  gSSO  for  single  veterans.  The  present 
ceUlng  of  tSW  lor  veterans  with  dependents 
would  be  booated  to  $335  for  a  veteran  with 
one  dependent  and  9390  for  a  veteran  with 
two  or  more  dependents. 

$i4t.aoo,oeo  coar 

Veterans'  Administrator  Bradley  has  In- 
formed the  Vetcrsns'  Committee  that  the 
eatlmated  cost  of  the  Increased  ceilings, 
which  would  Include  both  private  compensa- 
tion and  Government  subsistence  allowances 
of  965  to  990  monthly,  would  be  9149,688.000 
for  the  1948  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  pro- 
vided there  was  no  increase  In  the  number 
of  tralneea.  which  KiiaaHxT  ssOd  totaled  about 
66,0C0.  Other  estimates  placed  the  cost  much 
higher. 


Attentioa,  Maiuf  ert  of  tbe  raaspainn  T« 
S«gar-c«at  Caascriptioa :  Here  I9  a 
Japaaesc  Trick  Tan  Caa  U9C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  HEBEAEKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1947 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  iSpeaker.  not  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  managers  of  the 
campaign  to  sugar-coat  conscription.  I 
must  use  the  Ricoid  to  get  this  message 
to  them.  I  have  watched  with  interest 
their  clever  and  energetic  efforts  to  put 
a  heaven -home-and-mother  frosting  on 
that  European  product — conscription. 

To  confuse  the  people,  the  President's 
Universal  Training  Commission,  a  good- 
name  jury  for  a  "fixed  verdict "  on  con- 
scription, was  sly  propaganda.  The 
much-ballyhooed  "umtees"  whose  choco- 
late-soda pictures  fill  the  press,  are  also 
clever  work. 

In  addition  to  these.  I  am  wondering  if 
an  extremely  cute  Japanese  device  might 
also  be  used.  In  the  off  chance  that  this 
Tojo  trick  has  been  overlooked,  I  am  in- 
cluding it  herewith.  No  acknowledg- 
ment is  necessary. 

I  am  sure  tbe  managers  of  the  CTEC 
will  agree  it  does  a  ma&terful  job  of 
sugar-coating  the  ugly  truth  atwut 
conscription. 

Of  course,  it  must  not  be  used  ver- 
batim as  I  reproduce  <t.    But  I  am  con- 
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fldent  the  managers  of  the  campaign 
to  sugar-coat  conscription  can  make  the 
changes  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the 
CTSC. 

Likewise,  I  am  sure  the  Japs  no  longer 
have  any  use  for  it. 

JAPAITESK     Lirim     SENT    TO     VZAKEST    KZLATIVK 
or     MAN     TO     BZ     CONSCIUPTED 

Greetings  to  the  father  and  elder  brother: 
We  have  learned  that  your  son  and  brother 
will  shortly  experience  tbe  greatest  Joy  and 
satisfaction  possible  to  one  of  our  nation 
by  Joining  soon  our  second  company.  We 
coni^atulate  you. 

When  your  son  and  brother  eiiters  the 
barracks,  the  officers  of  the  company  will 
talte  your  place  in  looking  after  his  wel- 
fare. We  will  be  to  him  cc  a  stern  father 
and  a  loving  mother.  We  wlU  always  be 
concerned  with  his  twc-fold  training,  body 
and  mind,  so  that  In  belonging  to  the  army 
he  may  become  a  good  soldier  and  a  loyal 
subject  of  the  Emperor.  We  want  to  be 
able  to  teach  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  may 
be  able  to  realise  the  highest  hope  of  a 
member  of  our  race. 

With  the  company  and  your  home  forming 
a  complete  circle  we  wish  to  cooperate  with 
you  to  the  fullest  extent  In  order  to  ad- 
minister his  edu'^atlqn  and  guidance  along 
the  most  rational  lines.  In  order  to  do  this, 
we  wish  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  frcm 
you  with  reference  to  his  personal  history 
and  character  and  the  environment  of  his 
home.  This  Information  will  be  kept  in  con- 
fidence. If  you  have  any  misgivings,  fear 
It  wUl  be  difficult  to  leam  your  eon's  exact 
condition  after  his  enlistment,  or  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  advance  in  rank,  or  any 
.other  misunderstandings,  rest  assured  we  will 
be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you. 
That  our  efforts  to  guide  tbe  younjj  man 
wUl  not  be  hindered,  we  beg  you  to  fill  out 
the  enclosed  form  with  the  greatest  care 
and  return  it  to  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  regiment,  however.  Is  not  concerned 
entirely  with  the  past  life  of  your  son,  but 
in  guiding  his  development — wishing  un- 
selfishly to  emphasize  his  good  points  and 
strengthen  his  weak  points — to  develop  all  his 
powers  to  the  end  that  he  may  become  a 
good  and  faithful  soldier,  maintain  a  first- 
class  record  in  the  army,  and  put  his  whole 
heart  Into  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the 
Imperial  army. 

On  the  day  your  son  enters  the  barracks, 
we  trust  that  you  will  accompany  him  In 
order  that  we  may  meet  you  and  have  an 
Intimate  talk  with  you. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Commanding  Omcxa, 
Imperial  Japanese  Army. 


Removal   of   Rent   Ceilings   Will   Affect 
50,000,000  Families 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

op  CALirOINU 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  include  an  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  February  24,  1947,  on 
the  action  taken  by  Congress  to  destroy 
rent  control. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  sug- 
gests that  if  Congress  wants  to  end  rent 
control  why  does  it  not  do  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  50.000.000  American  people 
whose  lives  will  be  affected  will  know 


what  }s  going  to  happen  to  them  before 
It  is  too  late  to  make  their  voices  heard. 

SIOK   DOOa   TO   tNTLATION 

If  Congress  wants  to  kill  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  finally  and  wholly.  It  should 
do  so  frankly.  If  it  wants  to  abolish  rent 
ceilings  and  sugar  rations.  It  should  vote 
straightforwardly  to  do  so.  If  It  has  a  han- 
kering for  further  Inflation,  It  shoxild  not 
slip  In  the  side  door  but  march  honestly 
up  the  front  walk. 

A«»  we  see  It.  the  move  to  starve  OPA  Is 
neither  frank,  straightforward,  nor  honest. 
The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
not  merely  denying  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion but  demanding  the  return  ol  $9,000,000 
already  allotted  to  OPA,  appears  vindictive 
and  Irresponsible.  The  price  controllers 
have  made  ml&takes  and  they  may  have 
wasted  some  public  money,  but  there  should 
be  other  correctives  short  of  destroying  rent 
controls. 

There  may  be  some  vague  plan  to  transfer 
rent  controls  to  some  other  agency,  and  the 
House  may  be  confident  that  between  them 
the  Senate  and  the  White  House  will  find 
ways  of  preventing  the  Immediate  demise 
which  OPA  rather  excitedly  predicts.  But 
on  the  House's  own  action  rent  controls 
wou.'d  end  without  any  real  debate  or  any 
direct  vote  on  the  merlu  of  ending  or  keep- 
ing them. 

"The  question  deserves  frank  and  full  dis- 
cussion. Landlords  all  over  the  Nation  have 
been  squeezed  between  rising  costs  and  frozen 
rents.  Many  have  had  to  stop  making  re- 
pairs, some  have  survived  only  by  obtaining 
lower  Interest  rates  and  having  their  prop- 
erties fully  occupied.  The  OPA  has  figures 
showing  that  In  63  cities  landlords  had  by 
such  Ingenuity  gained  a  28-percent  Increase 
In  net  revenue  over  1939.  But  many  have 
been  m  a  most  unfair  position,  and  about 
1.000.000  have  had  to  get  adjustments  from 
OPA 

Certainly  other  hardship  cases  should  have 
relief,  and  it  should  not  be  delayed.  But 
to  remove  ceilings  at  this  time  would  be  to 
squeeze  a  larger  number  of  tenants — most 
of  them  In  tbe  low-lnoome  or  white-collar 
group  which  has  already  been  hit  hard  by 
rising  prices.  It  would  be  to  incite  new 
wage  demands  and  give  a  very  sharp  boost 
to  Inflation.  If  this  Is  to  be  done  it  should 
not  be  through  the  side  door— by  depriving 
OPA  of  the  funds  necessary  to  keep  alive. 


Recent  Polls  on  Trade  Policy 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

or   TXNNESSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  as- 
suming to  express  the  policy  of  this 
House  on  reciprocal  reduction  of  interna- 
tional trade  barriers,  some  Members  of 
the  majority  party  seem  to  have  lost 
touch  with  the  views  of  the  folks  back 
home  who  send  them  here.  The  folks 
back  home  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the 
majority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  are  several  jumps 
ahead  of  those  who  are  against  reciprocal 
trade-agreements  when  it  comes  to  the 
facts  of  international  trade  and  its  effect 
on  our  own  economic  walfare. 

Last  November  right  after  the  election, 
tbe  American  Press,  a  newspaper  trade 
journal,  took  a  poll  among  the  country 
editors  of  1,000  weekly  papers  in  as  many 


counties  of  the  United  States.  It  asked 
for  the  editors'  opinions  on  various  pub- 
lic questions,  including  foreign  relations. 
One  of  the  questions  asked  was:  Would 
you  favor  a  return  to  the  high-tariff 
policy  once  practiced  by  the  Republicans? 
Of  the  editors  replying.  69  percent  said 
"No" — and  many  of  them  underlined  the 
answer  or  added  an  exclamation  point. 
Only  9  percent  said  "Yes".  4  percent  of 
the  editors  favored  protective  tariffs, "but 
not  high  enough  to  fence  America  in"  and 
the  other  18  percent  was  undecided. 

On  February  23  of  this  year  the  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Denver  published  the  re- 
sults of  a  poll  on  the  subject  of  taiiff 
reduction.  Almost  three  out  of  four  per- 
sons Interviewed  favored  reduction  of 
United  States  tariffs  if  other  countries 
reduced  their  barriers  against  our  goods 
at  the  same  time;  the  exact  percentage 
was  73.  And  when  it  comes  to  making 
a  statement  about  the  policy  of  the  ma- 
jority party  in  the  House,  it  would  be  well 
to  remember  that  72  percent  of  Republi- 
cans favored  reciprocal  tariff  reductions 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  program,  as 
apainst  74  for  Democrats.  Partisan  poli- 
tics did  not  seem  to  play  much  part  at 
the  grass  roots  and  policy  announcers 
had  better  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  only  28  percent  of  their  own  party 
back  home  behind  them  when  they  come 
out  against  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

This  is  not  a  sudden  switch.  This 
trend  of  opinion  at  lea  t  dates  back  to 
November  1946  when  the  same  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  conducted  a 
poll  OB  the  basic  issue — which  is  the  real 
issue  involved  in  the  controversy  over 
trade  agreements — "In  general,  do  you 
think  we  need  to  buy  goods  from  foreign 
countries  in  order  to  sell  goods  to  foreign 
countries,  or  isn't  it  necessary?"  Prom 
a  scientifically  stratified  cross-section  of 
the  Nation  came  back  this  answer:  "It  is 
necessary,"  76  percent;  "it  is  not  neces- 
sary," 18  percent;  "imdecided,"  6  percent. 

On  party  lines,  according  to  the  C'.il- 
cago  Sun  (November  3,  1946),  there  was 
a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  Republi- 
cans than  Democrats  who  thought  we 
needed  to  buy  in  order  to  sell. 

In  the  same  poll  it  developed  that  55 
percent  of  the  people  questioned  felt  that 
increased  imports  are  very  important. 

The  economic  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  something  that 
a  little  group  of  politicans  here  in  the 
Capitol,  meeting  behind  closed  doors  can 
rig  up  to  suit  their  own  ideas,  political 
or  economic.  It  Is  a  matter  on  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  In- 
formed opinions. 


The  Tobacco-Seed  Embargo— Where  It 
the  Good-Neifhbor  Policy  ui  This? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WBCOKSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10. 1947 

Mr.    MURRAY    of    Wisocmsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  14  years  we 
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have  read  Tolusies  for  and  affains ;  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the  mlsn  imed 
reclproc^  trade  treaties. 

The  facts  are  that  the  present  ac  min- 
istration has  erected  more  severe  :rade 
barriers  than  any  admini5tratior  has 
ever  erected  in  the  history  of  our  *  oun- 
try. 

The  follawlng  self-explanatory  etter 
Is  one  of  many  examples  of  how  th(  New 
Dealers  talk  one  way  hut  perfoni  an- 
other: 

D*ruentM3n  or  AaBx:xn.Tuas, 
Wmahtngton,  Jmnrnarg  22.  .  945. 
■oa.  Ran  P.  ilcaB*T. 

MouM  of  Rrjrrrtentattves. 

liBM  Mb.  Mvibat  :  This  la  tn  reply  t  j  your 
letter  of  January  3.  Inqutrlng  about  t  se  act 
of  Congreea  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
tobacco  Med  and  live  planu.  This  lirv  «aa 
enacted  to  protect  the  foreign 
American  tobacco  growers.  It  waa 
the  large  quantities  of  tobacco  seed 
ported  annually  to  China  and  other  coAn tries 
wUeb  normally  imported  large  quanti  ties 
tobacco  from  our  flue-cured  district 
eontrlbuting  to  the  decrease  In  these 
•sports. 

The  act  forbids  tbc  exportaUon  oi 
seed  except  for  experlmenul  purpaa«fi 
the  pflli-f^T  of  the  Department 
with  plant  breeding  stated  that  ode-hall 
ounce  of  seed  Is  more  than  ample  for  plant- 
ing a  regulation -slse  experimental  plot. 
This,  therefore,  was  adopted  as  the  ma:  Jmum 
quantity  oT  seed  that  oould  be  expor^ 
any  one  variety.  However,  under  an  a] 
application,  a  permit  may  be  Issued  u 
several  varieties.  Permtu  are  Issued 
seed  to  be  used  in  the  course  of  scientific 
experiments  as  conducted  by  govern  nental 
agencies.  During  the  past  4  years  th  >  total 
quantity  of  seed  authorised  to  be  ei  ported 
ba  been  slightly  under  11  pounds.  A  i  opy  of 
the  regulations  governing  the  admlnis  ration 
of  this  act  is  enclosed. 

Congreesman  KBtt.  of  North  CaroUi  a.  was 
tnstrumental  in  securing  the  enactn  ent  of 
this  law.  and  you  oaay  wish  to  dia  :uss  It 
further  with  blm. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CBSKUS  F    Ea^NMAN 

Assistant  Secre  tary. 

Who  was  Secretar.  of  State  whc  n  this 
Kerr  bill  was  passed?  None  othei  than 
Mr.  CordrlJ  Hiill  from  the  tobacco  State 
of  Tennessee.  If  he  reiJly  belle' ed  in 
food-Oiugbbor  policy,  why  no  vo:al  or 
wn^en  protest  from  him? 

Who  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at 
that  time?  None  other  than  Henry  A. 
Wallace.  Why  no  vocal  or  writte  i  pro- 
test from  Henry? 

The  American  people  have  been  aisled 
If  they  believe  that  this  administration 
has  carried  on  a  program  of  recii  rocity 
or  that  such  legislation  is  favors  >le  to 
an  honest  and  sincere  good-ne  ghbor 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  is  by  f  ir  the 
moet  severe  trade  barrier  ever  erec  «d  by 
any  administration  In  the  history  oi  our 
country.  It  is  absolutely  contrar  r  to  a 
good-neighbor  policy,  and  the  worst 
trade  barrier  ever  erected.  The  r  resent 
administration  cannot  defend  tills  act 
and  cannot  cloud  the  issue  by  t  ilking 
about  the  lnl<|ulUes  of  the  Smoot-i  awley 
Tariff  Act.  The  New  Dealers  vote  o  give 
Added  protection  to  cotton,  tobaoo  ,  pea- 
nuts, and  pretend  to  be  for  the  recsrocal 
trade  treaties.  If  one  makes  an  el  ort  to 
give  any  slmUar  deserved  protect  on  to 
ttac  Uvestock  and  dairy  industry,  a  really 


large  part  of  American  agriculture,  he 
immediately  would  become  an  economic 
isolationist. 

China  produced  nearly  a  billion  pounds 
of  tobacco  last  yeai  without  the  benefit 
of  United  States  seed.  There  are  abso- 
lute Quot&s  on  cigar  and  scrap  tobacco 
imports  In  effect  now  from  the  Philip- 
pines. There  is  also  a  quota  on  filler  to- 
bacco from  Cuba. 


Help,   Help,    Uncle    Sam,    lotematonal 
HresiaB:    400,000    Americans    Died 

Answehof  Last  Alarm 

1 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  HXBBASKA  { 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1947 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  Catholic  World  carried  a  column 
entitled  "Palestine:  a  Solution,"  by 
Father  James  M.  Gillls. 

With  magnificent  skillfulness.  Father 
Gillis  reveals  the  world  disaster  that  has 
resulted  from  using  the  United  States  as 
the  International  Fireman. 

In  reading  this  editorial,  it  is  suggested 
that  wherever  the  word  "Palestine"  ap- 
pears, you  add  the  words.  "Qreece." 
"Turkey."  and  so  forth.  That  mental 
addition  will  give  you  a  quick  under- 
standing of  the  hellish  mess  to  which  the 
so-called  Successful  Bipartisan  Foreign 
Policy  has  brought  us. 

PALxanirx:  A  SoLtmoN 

A  month  ago  in  this  space  appeared  the 
statioEent  that  there  Is  no  solution  for  the 
Palestine  problem;  none  but  the  confession, 
impostible  and  unthinkable  on  the  part  of 
Britain,  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  duplicity 
In  promising  the  Holy  Land  first  to  the  Jews 
and  tben  to  the  Arabs.  I  am  now  confronted 
with  the  humiliating  necessity  of  apologiz- 
ing for  that  apodlctle  utterance.  There  is  a 
solution.  The  reason  I  did  not  see  it  Is  that 
I  underestimated  British  diplomacy.  I  for- 
got— for  the  moment — the  Infinite  resource- 
fulneea  of  the  mind  of  Winston  Churchill. 
How  so  manifest  a  phenomenon  could  have 
been — even  for  an  Instant — ot>scured  from 
i:  y  ey(«,  I  cannot  explain. 

But  the  fact  Is  there  to  confront  and  con- 
foxmd  me.  The  ex-Prlme  Minister  of  Brit- 
ain has  come  forward  with  a  suggestion  so 
simple  that  I  have  no  exc\ise  for  not  having 
seen  It.  Mr.  Churchill  says,  "unless  the 
United  States  will  come  In  with  us  on  a  50-50 
basis  en  an  agreed  policy — on  all  the  blood- 
shed, odium,  and  trouble,  and  work,  we  wUl 
lay  our  mandate  at  the  feet  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organization."  And  be  goes  on  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Government  of  Brit- 
ain win.  unless  the  United  States  comes  in. 
"divest  Itself  of  a  responsibility  which  we 
are  falUng  to  discharge  and  which  In  the 
proceas  Is  covering  us  with  blood  and  shame." 

Now.  why  didn't  we  Americans  think  of 
that  solution,  so  simple,  so  equitable.  Indeed 
so  IneviUble?  In  particular,  how  could  I 
have  been  so  unwarrantably  dogmatic  as  to 
declare  that  there  was  no  solution?  Of 
course  there  Is  a  solution.  There  Is  always  a 
soluUoa.  Uncle  Sam  Is  the  solution.  All  be 
needs  do  is  to  step  into  the  most  Impos- 
sible situaUon  and  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
8aa  how  simply  and  aaaUy  «•  settled  the 
prabtam  at  PoUiML  and  ot  TUfoaUvia.    And 


Austria.  And  Hungary.  And  China  and  Ko- 
rea. This  little  Palestine  business  Is  a  push- 
over. We  can  fix  it  In — weU  let's  see,  we  can 
fix  It  in  an  afternoon,  as  some  of  our  ad- 
mirals In  the  Pacific  said  we  could  settle  the 
the  problem  of  Japan. 

UrmLNATIONAL  mXMAN 

So  thanks  for  the  sxiggestion.  Mr.  Church- 
Ul.  We  wUl  run  right  over  and  attend  to  the 
matter  at  once.  As  for  the  bloodshed,  odium, 
trouble,  shame,  don't  mention  It.  When  you 
promised  your  own  people  "nothing  but  b!oc<l 
and  -weat  and  tears"  we  insisted  upon  sharing 
their  sufferings.  We  did  It  before  and,  en- 
couraged by  the  results,  we  wUl  do  It  again. 
When  we  have  fixed  up  Palestine,  wotild  you 
like  to  have  us  move  on  to  India  and 
straighten  out  that  little  snarl?  Okey 
dokey.  That's  right  down  our  alley.  We  are 
the  trouble-shooters  of  the  universe.  Don't 
thank  vs.  Happy  to  yielp  you.  Honored  to 
be  asked     Here  we  come. 

Perhaps  this  matter  is  really  too  serious  to 
be  treated  in  a  jocular  way  Of  itself  and  by 
Itsetf .  the  noticm  that  we  must  do  for  Pales- 
tine and  for  all  the  Empire  what  England  has 
found  it  impossible  to  do.  is  one  that  may 
ruin  us  If  we  accept  it  and  act  upon  it. 

Walter  Llppma^.n  wrote  tn  his  column  on 
February  11:  "A  crisis  of  great  dimensions  Is 
manifesUy  in  the  making  which.  If  It  were 
allowed  to  run  Its  course,  could  shake  the 
world,  and  make  our  own  position  highly 
v\ilnerable  and  precariously  Isolated.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  signs  which  are  the 
warning  of  that  crisis.  They  are  that  the 
Canadian  and  American  credits  which  were 
Intended  to  last  until  at  least  1951,  are  not 
going  to  be  sufBclent  to  see  the  British 
through  the  period  of  reconstructKm  In  the 
British  Isles  and  of  liquidation  and  reorgani- 
zation in  the  vast  regions  of  their  Imperial 
commitments  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
southern  Asia." 

He  visualizes  "a  forced  and  disorderly  liq- 
uidation of  so  many  British  external  com- 
mitments *  *  *  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca," which  with  Winston  Churchill's  state- 
ment adds  up  to  this:  The  maintenance  of 
the  whole  British  Empire  depends  upon  our 
participation  on  a  50-50  basis.  It  would  be 
Interesting  to  know  what  the  American  peo- 
ple think  of  that. 


H.  R.  601  on  Flammable  Fabrics  a  Good 
BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALiroaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Sacramento  Bee. 

The  editor  speaks  of  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  and  on  which  hearings  have 
been  held  before  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee gave  a  full  and  fair  hearing  on 
three  bills,  including  H.  R.  601.  which  I 
introduced.  We  hope  that  it  will  report 
a  bill  on  the  subject  of  flammable  fabrics 
in  order  that  the  public  may  be  protected 
against  dangerous  fabrirs,  which  have 
and  will  continue  to  do  much  damage 
to  Innocent  purchasers  of  these  fabrics 
or  clothes  made  of  such  fabrics.  Natu- 
rally. I  feel  that  my  bill  is  the  best  ap- 
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proach  to  the  problem  and  will  solve  the 
problem  because  of  its  simplicity  and  be- 
cause it  will  be  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  editor  was  kind  enough  to  say 
that  I  pioneered  legislation  in  this  field. 
I  having  introduced  two  such  bills  in 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  The  pres- 
ent bill — H.  R.  601 — is  the  evolution  of 
my  thinking,  after  my  experience  with 
the  other  bills  and  all  the  advice  I  could 
obtain  on  the  proper  method  to  safe- 
guard the  public  against  dangerous  flam- 
mable fabrics.  But  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Jones,  is  the  pioneer  in  re- 
questing legislation  on  this  problem,  for 
it  was  through  his  efforts  and  the  edi- 
torials of  his  paper  that  suflacient  interest 
was  aroused  in  the  problem  so  that  Cali- 
fornia legislated  on  the  subject  in  1945. 
When  it  was  found  by  experience  with 
that  law  that  the  problem  was  really  a 
national  one,  the  editor  suggested  that  I 
might  try  to  induce  Congress  to  solve 
the  problem  for  the  whole  Nation,  and 
the  result  finally  culminated  in  H.  R.  601. 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee above  mentioned. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

STRONG   LAW    IS    KXXDED 

Representative  Lehot  Johnson,  of  the 
Third  (Sacramento)  Congressional  District, 
is  wholly  Justified  In  asking  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to 
recommend  a  strong  law  forbidding  the  use 
of  Inflammable  goods  in  clothing. 

Johnson  pioneered  legislation  against  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  highly  Inflammable 
clothing.  However,  some  who  favor  a  softer 
statute  at  the  risk  of  huiran  lives  have  pro- 
posed a  rival  act  permitting  the  sale  of  su:h 
hazardous  materials  if  they  were  marked 
"flammable — dangerous  when  worn." 

In  some  respects  such  a  law  would  be  worse 
than  no  law  at  all. 

The  buyers,  more  often  than  not.  would 
fall  to  see  the  labels.  And  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected the  manufacturers  would  make  them 
conspicuous  or  that  the  sellers  would  caU 
the  customers'  attention  to  them. 

Thus,  this  would  not  protect  the  public. 
However,  it  would  be  a  means  of  protecting 
the  manufacturers  against  possible  legal  ac- 
tions for  damages  In  the  event  someone  were 
killed  or  disfigured. 

The  Johnson  bill,  designed  to  stop  the  sale 
of  Inflammable  clothing  and  providing  severe 
penalties  for  violations,  is  the  measure  which 
should  be  passed. 


Efforts  To  Fight  Communism  With  Dollars 
Seen  as  Futile  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MtNNTSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIViS 

Monday.  March  10. 1947 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  yesterday: 
arruam  to  fight  comjcckisii  wtih  DOiXAas 

SXXN   AS  Ftmi-1  POLICT 

Pleas  by  the  Greek  Government  for  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  prevent  that  stricken 
country's  economic  collapse  shotild  be  viewed 


realistically   ty   the   pe-ple   of   the    United 
States. 

Sentimentally,  our  hearts  go  out  to  the 
Greeks,  who  are  torn  by  clvU  dissension  re- 
sulting from  Great  Britain's  Insistence  that 
King  George  II.  a  listless  and  near-Fascist 
ruler,  be  returned  to  the  throne. 

We  share  also  her  fears  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion and  sympathize  deeply  with  a  gallant 
people  facing  up  to  the  inevitable  break- 
down of  an  already  tottering  economy. 

Since  Great  Britain.  Greece's  traditional 
protector,  has  served  notice  that  she  can  no 
longer  support  a  substantial  army  in  Greece 
to  preserve  order,  the  problem  Is  thrown 
squarely  in  our  laps  because  we  are  so  closely 
tied  to  British  foreign  policy. 

The  State  Department  Is  apparently  com- 
mitted to  Greek  assistance  in  the  amount  of 
1350,000.000.  It  Is  explained  publicly  that  a 
sum  of  this  size  Is  necessary  to  purchase  food, 
clothing,  and  other  emergency  essentials. 
Additionally,  the  Greek  note  to  the  United 
States  explained  that  American  technical  ex- 
perts aie  needed  to  help  the  country  get  to 
her  feet. 

What  neither  the  State  Department  nor  the 
Greek  diplomatic  dispatch  did  say.  and  this 
is  the  real  issue,  is  that  American  money 
and  perhaps  her  soldiers  must  be  used  if  we 
are  to  prevent  the  spread  of  communism 
throughout  the  Balkans  and  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

The  argument,  freely  used  by  high  officials 
and  mUltary  leaders  in  off-the-record  ses- 
sions with  Washington  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, is  fight  communism  with  dollars. 
It  is  a  cry  that  will  be  heard  much  more 
frequently  and  openly  in  the  months  and 
years  to  come. 

It  Is  an  assertion  that  should  be  sharply 
challenged  before  it  becomes,  through  public 
inertia  and  Government  propaganda,  the 
pattern  for  our  future  foreign  policy. 

Isn't  it  high  time  that  we  came  to  grips 
with  the  facU? 

American  dollars  failed  to  resolve  the  po- 
litical differences  In  China  between  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  the  Com- 
munists. We  threw  away  hundreds  of  mU- 
llons  in  a  vain  effort  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  and  came  away  with  nothing  but  the 
bitter  taste  of  another  political  retreat. 

George  Weller,  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
Foreign  Service,  says  that  the  postwar  policy 
of  "pay.  preach,  and  retreat."  which  has 
failed  on  a  gigantic  scale  Irt  China,  has  failed 
In  the  Balkans,  too,  and  It  has  cost  the 
American  people  In  postwar  aid  nearly  $500,- 
OOO.OCO  to  Icse  their  political  shirts  at  the 
"little  table"  in  tiny  Greece  as  at  the  "big 
table"  in  China. 

The  Free  Press  favored  the  British  loan  as 
an  outright  gift  with  no  thought  that  it 
would  ever  be  repaid.  We  believed  that  the 
gift  of  a  few  bUllon  dollars  would  prove 
either  that  Great  Britain  could  survive  as  a 
great  power  with  this  assistance  or  that  her 
economy  had  disintegrated  so  badly  that  It 
could  no  longer  be  propped  up  even  with 
American  financial  support. 

The  British  are  now  back  in  the  market 
for  another  loan. 

We  made  a  very  sizable  loan  to  France, 
timing  it  to  provide  a  potent  argument  for 
the  rightists  In  the  French  elections. 

Yet  France,  with  no  semblance  of  strong 
leadership  or  direction,  continues  to  drift 
gradually  to  the  left. 

In  the  case  of  Greece  British  Inslst^ce 
upon  restoration  of  the  monarchy  prevented 
the  people  from  having  a  government  of 
their  own  choosing 

We  have  backed  the  British  experiment  In 
Greece  to  the  hilt  and  now  find  ourselves  the 
xmhappy  legatees  of  a  moral  and  material 
iMinkruptcy. 
Can  we  flght  communism  with  dollars? 
The  projected  MSCOOCOOO  gift  to  Greece 
is  but  another  in  a  series  of  well-intentioned 
but  utterly  futUe  efforts  to  buy  off  the  Com- 
munists at  so  much  a  head. 


The  history  of  the  world  proves  that  Indi- 
viduals with  strong  ideological  convlctlona 
are  not  for  sale  at  any  price,  except  wheri 
It  suits  their  purpose  to  be  cooperatlv* 
until  the  money  has  been  spent. 

There  might  be  same  mUltary  justification 
for  the  Greek  gift  if.  in  return,  we  obtained 
a  few  naval  bases  In  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Financially.  It  could  be  Justified  if  BrltaUi 
agreed  to  transfer  Greek  credits  frozen  In 
London  to  the  United  States  so  that  Greece 
could  buy  some  of  the  things  It  needs  with 
Its  own  money  instead  of  borrowing  from  us. 
It  might  even  be  morally  Justifiable  If  it 
meant  a  thorough  political  house  cleaning  In 
Greece  with  new  elections  o  that  the  people 
might  select  the  type  of  government  they 
prefer. 

But.  as  George  Weller  (Kiints  out.  we  are  in 
effect  only  throwing  more  money  Into  the 
bottomless  kitty  of  nations  who  have  anti- 
communism  for  sale. 

Can  we  flght  communism  with  doHars? 
For  one,  I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot. 
The  tragic  plight  of  the  Greeks  can  be 
alleviated  througl .  privately  supported  groups 
such  as  the  Greek  War  Relief  Association, 
which  has  had  years  of  experience  in  this 
field. 

Our  Government  should  be  ready  to  ship 
surpluses  of  food  and  supplies  and  let  thalr 
distribution  be  supervised  by  trained  aiid 
competent  organizations  which  understand 
the  problem. 

But  the  policy  of  paying  Greece  to  support 
a  token  force  of  British  troops  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  vastly  superior  Russian  armies 
in  the  northern  Balkans  is  unreallsm  at  its 
worst. 

For  once  I  agree  with  Senator  Clattdb 
Pepper  In  his  suggestion  that  the  Greek 
question  be  referred  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  theory  that  It  Is  a  global  probjem 
vitally  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

As  time  goes  on  and  international  diffi- 
culties Increase,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  patch  up  the  remnants  of 
shaky  regimes  and  empires  the  world  over. 
If  the  United  Nations  is  to  refute  the  rising 
tide  of  cynical  comment  that  it  Is  Jtist 
"another  debating  society."  the  Palestine  and 
the  Greek  problems  must  have  Its  Immediate 
attention. 

At  this  point  someone  may  well  ask:  "If 
we  are  not  to  fight  communism  with  dollars, 
what  is  the  solution?" 

Unfortunately,  the  very  simplicity  of  th« 
question  makes  the  answer  more  dllQcult. 

There  seems  to  be  almost  universal  agree- 
ment that  communism  is  abhorrent  to  free- 
men. 

But  who  shall  say  that  the  people  of  any 
nation  may  not  have  commtmlsm  If  that  is 
what  they  desire? 

If  the  ideological  and  military  conflict  with 
Russia  is  as  inevitable  as  the  wise  men  of 
the  radio  proclaim  it  to  be.  another  little 
nation  or  two  gone  communistic  won't  prove 
to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  an  atomic  war. 
Let  them  demonstrate  whether  the  com- 
munistic system  can  be  successful.  Let  It 
be  shown  that  people  are  happier  without 
free  speech,  free  elections,  and  freedom  of 
opportunity. 

The  capitalistic  system  is  under  constant 
attack  from  disaffected  Americans  who  em- 
phasize Its  imperfections  whUe  enjoying  all 
of  its  benefits. 

Perhaps  the  communistic  system  can  pro- 
vide better  living  conditions,  more  sbundant 
crops,  finer  cars,  superior  household  acces- 
sories, and  greater  lit>erty  than  we  have  in 
America. 

Possibly  some  people  could  be  happier  Ut- 
Ing  under  the  constant  scrutiny  of  the  secrvt 
police.  Even  a  few  of  otu-  sons  and  daughters 
see  considerable  merit  In  the  communUtie 
system.  Let  this  be  shown.  We  might  all 
be  convinced. 

MeanwhUe,  efforts  to  combat  communlam 
in  the  Balkans  with  American  doUara  arc  not 
likely  to  succeed. 
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HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 


m  THS  IIOUSI  or  HSPRSSSNTATnfB 

Monday.  March  19,  IM7 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  Speiker. 
durtnf  the  period  of  the  war.  the  Ax  lert- 
can  people  recocntaed  the  fact  that  <  lov- 
emment  control  of  production  was  lec- 
MMrr-  We  cheerfully  subnitted  to  0  Any 
ununud  and  strict  resulAtions.  and  sur- 
rtnderrd  much  freedom  of  action  aad 
conduct  to  the  Oovemment  and  Its  '  mri- 
Ota  Ucp>itment3.  boards,  and  biarmus. 
We  did  thla  in  order  that  all  the  i  reat 
raaourcea  of  our  country  could  be  «  du- 
ilirely  devoted  to  ttat  task  of  winning  the 


As  a  result  of  thto  situation,  the  yen- 
emiMBt  aasumed  contrcl  of  many  d<  tails 
of  bttirtness  life,  which  the  American  peo- 
ple would  never  have  surrendered  U  i  the 
Oovcmment  except  for  the  war  efner- 
feocy. 

Tbe  war  was  efMied  more  than  ajyear 
and  a  half  aco  now.  and  with  the  ec  ding 
of  the  war  also  ended  the  reasor  for 
Ooveniment  control  In  many  detals  of 
our  Iwwt"^"  life.  It  was  not  Intended 
thai  freedom  of  tictlon  In  businesJ  life 
should  be  surrendered  permanently  nor 
was  it  intended  that  the  Govern  nent 
should  permanently  control  Ameiican 
bnsineaB.  The  time  has  come  now  ^  rhen 
the  Ctoverament  should  get  oiit  of  nisi- 
ness.  and  let  the  American  peoph 
back  into  business. 

Since  September  1.  IMl.  there 
been  In  force  Federal  reculatloos  ^hich 
restrict  credit  sales  of  automobiles. 
cabs,  stoves,  washing  machines.  Irdnlng 
machines.  refrlc«nitors.  radios,  scvlng 
machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  b4use- 
taold  fumUure  of  all  kinds. 

Tbaae  restricttons  were  placed  In  ^ect 
by  tile  Doaid  of  Ouwciuors  of  the  9t  Icral 
Recti  w  System  on  September  1.  IMl. 
under  authority  of  Presidential  Bxec  itlve 


get 


lave 


Order  No.  SMS.  dated  Aogxist  ». 


Tbe  rcgnlattan  toned  by  the  Boa^d  of 

W. 
ter- 
mination date,  but  will  run  lndeA4ltely 

to 


la  known  as  rtculation 
Aaiwlation  W  has  no  tndlnc  date  oi 


«dtt. 

Under  this  regulation  W  as  It 
stands,  applies  to  any  person  w^o  ^ 


Ml. 


engaged  in  the  business  of  making  ex- 
tensions of  installment  credit  in  amounts 
of  $2,000  or  less,  or  discounting  or  pur- 
chasing obligations  arising  out  of  such 
extensions  of  credit.  It  applies  whether 
the  person  is  a  bank,  loan  oxnpany,  or 
fhiance  company,  or  a  person  who  Is  so 
engaged  in  connection  with  any  other 
business,  such  as  by  making  such  exten- 
sions of  credit  as  a  dealer,  retailer,  or 
oth»  person  In  connection  with  the  sell- 
ing of  consumers'  durable  goods. 

Every  merchant  and  dealer  who  sells 
the  articles  mentioned  above,  and  every 
bank,  finance  company,  or  ind.Yldual. 
who  lends  money  to  buy  these  articles,  or 
buys  purchase  money  notes  ex3cuted  for 
them,  must  be  registered  with  and  have 
a  Uc^ise  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  business,  and  may  be  prosecuted  for 
a  viola tion  of  the  regulations,  and  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment 
for  10  years,  or  both. 

R3gulation  W  as  it  now  stands,  ap- 
plies to  tbe  purchase  and  sale  and  lend- 
ing of  money  with  which  to  purchase  cer- 
tain listed  articles,  whether  new  or  used, 
ranging  Ln  value  from  $50  to  $2,000.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  regulation  W.  on  certain 
items  tbe  purchaser  must  make  a  down 
payment  of  33  Mi  percent,  and  must  pay 
tbe  remaining  66^  percent  In  not  less 
than  15  montbs.  Tbese  regulations  ap- 
ply among  other  articles  to  automobiles, 
including  taxi  cabs,  cooking  stoves  and 
ranges,  washing  and  ironing  machines, 
refrigerators  of  less  than  12  cubic  feet 
capacity,  radio  sets,  phonographs,  or  com- 
binations, sewing  machines  and  vacuum 
cleaners.  The  regulation  further  requires 
that  on  household  furniture,  a  down  pay- 
ment of  20  percent  must  be  made,  and 
tbe  remninder  must  be  paid  witbin  1ft 
months. 

As  an  Illustration  of  how  this  regula- 
tion affects  the  average  citizen,  if  he  bU3rs 
a  new  automobile  for  $1,500,  he  must 
make  a  down  payment  of  $500.  and  must 
pay  the  remaining  $1,000  within  15 
months.  A  bank  or  loan  company  is  not 
permitted  to  lend  the  purchaser  any 
money  on  tbe  Instalbnent  plan  with 
which  to  make  all  or  any  part  of  the  down 
payment  Tbe  seller  is  not  permitted  to 
extend  credit  to  the  buyer  for  any  part  of 
tbe  down  payment  and  the  seLer  is  not 
allowed  to  sell  the  buyer  the  car  if  he 
knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that  the 
buyer  has  borrowed  any  portion  of  the 
down  payment  from  any  other  person  or 
company. 

Tbese  stringent  regulations  necessarily 
retard  business  activity  and  make  it  very 
difBcult  for  many  people  in  the  lower 
salary  brackets  to  buy  any  kind  of  auto- 
mobile, whether  new  or  used,  and  make  It 
v«ry  dUBcuIt  for  many  housewives  to 
purchase  articles  which  would  materially 
add  to  their  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
tbeir  families,  such  as  washing  machines. 
Ironing  machines,  new  stoves,  new  re- 
frigerat<»^  new  radios,  new  vacuum 
dcaners,  and  many  other  items  of  house- 
hold and  kitchen  furniture. 

When  this  regulaikm  was  adopted, 
there  wai;  a  need  for  control  of  the  use 
of  installment  credit  because  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  tbe  articles  af  ected 
were  abscrblng  resources  needed  for  na- 
tional deiense.    Also  at  that  time  there 


was  a  need  for  control  of  installment 
credit  in  order  to  curb  unwarranted  prire 
advances  and  profiteering;  in  restrain- 
ing inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  the 
further  purpose  of  channeling  savings 
away  from  the  purcha.se  of  goods,  into 
our  defense  program  and  the  purchase 
of  war  bonds. 

The  situation  now  has  entirely 
chan.7ed.  Instead  of  decreasing  peace- 
time production,  the  need  now  is  to  in- 
crease 1  "acetime  production.  If  the  pro- 
duction \f  peacetime  goods  is  to  increase, 
of  course  there  must  be  a  market  for 
such  gocils.  The  elimination  of  this 
regulation  W  will  do  much  toward  the 
creation  of  a  great  safe  market  for  pro- 
duction of  Vhese  peacetime  articles.  It 
is  time  for  the  Government  to  give  up 
contnrf  of  consumer  credit,  and  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  cancel  both  the 
Presidential  Executive  order  and  regu- 
lation W  itself. 

Regulation  W  having  been  inaugurated 
as  a  temporary  wartime  measure,  and 
that  emergency  having  now  passed,  this 
regulation  is  both  Ineffective  and  unnec- 
essary in  the  national  economy  as  an 
anti-inflation  measure. 

It  is  undemocratic  in  Its  application. 
The  man  who  bu3rs  a  car  costing  more 
than  $2,000  is  not  affected  by  it.  7et 
the  man  who  buys  a  lower-priced  car  Is 
obliged  to  comp^  with  Its  strict  terms. 
There  are  many  veterans  who  want  to 
establish  homes,  buy  furniture,  possibly 
washing  machines,  refrigerators,  and  the 
like,  and  possibly  an  automobile,  and  pay 
for  all  these  items  in  reKUlar  installments 
from  their  salaries.  To  do  this,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  he  have  more  liberal 
installment  terms  than  those  now  al- 
lowed by  regulation  W 

America  reached  its  place  as  the  great- 
est producing  country  In  tbe  world 
through  free  enterprise.  I  do  not  believe 
we  need  fear  that  our  banks  and  the  lend- 
ers of  money  are  going  to  engage  In  un- 
sound or  unsafe  practices  In  financing 
the  sales  and  purchase  of  these  listed 
items.  We  are  lending  and  giving  bil- 
lions of  dollars  all  over  the  world  to  help 
cltiaens  of  other  countries  get  on  their 
feet.  The  removal  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  regulation  W  will  simply  help 
the  American  people,  the  American  vet- 
eran, and  the  American  worker  to  rees- 
tablish their  own  homes  and  their  own 
family  life  by  their  own  work  and  labor, 
and  on  terms  which  they  can  afford  to 
comply  vrith.  The  removal  of  this  regu- 
lation will  cause  markets  to  expand  and 
production  to  increase.  It  will  give  more 
work  to  labor  and  more  investment  for 
capital  and  will  contribute  to  prosperity 
for  America  as  a  whole. 
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Jfoaday,  March  10, 1947 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tbe  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcoro.  I  Include  an  ar- 
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tide  from  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
of  March  9, 1947,  a  feature  story  entitled 
"Children  Who  Have  Known  No  Child- 
hood." by  Gertrude  Samuels.  This  ar- 
ticle bears  on  the  situation  which  appeals 
so  profoundly  to  the  heart  of  our  coun- 
try— the  fate  of  the  unhappy  children 
who  were  orphaned  by  the  Nazi  and 
Fascist  terror.  In  an  effort  to  deal  with 
this  situation  I  have  today  introduced  a 
bill  to  permit  such  orphans  under  14 
years  of  age  to  enter  the  United  States 
as  nonquota  immigrants  for  adoption: 

CHILDREN  WHO   HAVI  KNOWN   NO  CHILDHOOD 

HEBE  IS  A  riBST-HAND  SXPOIT  ON  THE  OSPHANS 
or  THE  NAZI  CHSTTOS  AND  SLAVE  LABOH 
CAMPS 

(By  Gertrude  Samuels) 
Of  all  tbe  survivors  of  tbe  Hitler  era  in 
Europe,  perhaps  tbe  most  tragic  and  the  most 
desperate  are  the  "unaccompanied  chil- 
dren"— the  orphans  of  the  ghettos,  concen- 
tration camps  and  slave-labor  forces  who 
lost  every  precious  thing  except  their  lives. 
In  the  American  zone  of  Germany,  living 
still  within  a  few  kilometers  of  prison  camps 
which  now  hold  their  old  tortiurers,  are  some 
6,200  of  them. 

I  saw  these  children.  In  the  past  few 
weelcs.  traveling  through  Germany  to  special 
child  centers  and  displaced  persons  camps. 
I  have  had  a  glimpse  of  their  past  and  present 
lives.  I  watched  the  processing  of  the  fit  and 
literate  near  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Munich  as  wards  of  the  United 
States  Committee  for  the  Care  of  European 
Children,  which  sponsors  their  passage  to 
America.  I  witnessed  the  desperation  of 
thoM  who  face  an  uncertain  future  because 
of  rwMttlement  restrictions.  I  talked  and 
ate  with  them.  And  I  watched  86  of  these 
boys  and  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  3>2  to  18 
years,  carrying  their  worldly  possessions  in 
roped-up  valises  and  satchels,  wearing  cut- 
down  GI  uniforms,  coats  from  Army  blankets, 
and  UNRRA  Issue  booU,  go  silently  and  wear- 
ily up  the  gangplank  of  a  former  troop  trans- 
port at  Bremerhaven  to  sail  for  America. 
I  aalled  with  them— among  the  first  to  come 
to  America— «haitng  their  immigrant  status 
to  gather  their  stories  at  first  hand. 

Physically,  though  many  are  understeed, 
they  look  almost  normal,  a  striking  contrast 
to  their  appearance  after  liberation  2  years 
ago  when  they  were  found  with  rickets, 
third-degree  Impetigo,  hunger  edema,  spln- 
Cly  legs.  Most  are  In  their  teens,  because 
few  babies  or  younger  children  survived  the 
concentration  camps. 

Psychologically,  the  scars  are  plainer.  Sur- 
viving by  their  wits  for  years  where  adults 
had  failed:  sent  from  decent  homes  to  ghet- 
tos, later  to  as  many  as  nine  concentration 
campa,  where  they  became  numbers,  or  living 
like  animals  In  the  woods  to  escape  certain 
death  by  the  Nazis  and  Fascist  guards;  beg- 
ging and  stealing  food;  stubbornly  groping 
back  by  night  to  centers  where  their  families 
were  last  seen  in  hopes  of  finding  them  again, 
they  are  children  without  a  childhood. 

Burned  in  their  memories  Is  the  phrase 
"went  to  the  left."  It  signifies  the  lining  up 
by  as  troops  of  parents  and  the  youngest  and 
oldest  brothers  and  sisters  for  the  gas  chiim- 
bers  and  crematories,  while  they,  selected 
children,  were  marched  the  other  way  to 
forced-labor  camps  and  road  gangs.  All  have 
stories  of  unprecedented  horror  like  that  of 
the  boy  who  stoked  fires  at  Dachau  while  bis 
comrades  waited  to  be  cremated.  Because 
of  their  resilience  and  courage  and  also  be- 
cause of  tbe  work  of  some  men  and  women 
who  believe  In  simple  Justice,  they  are  learn- 
ing to  live  again.    Perhaps  to  trust  again. 

For  though  these  are  not  ordinary  children, 
neither  are  they  emotional  pariahs.  Thoiigh 
they  feel  a  hostility  toward  tbe  adult  world 
which  abused  them  without  cavue,  though 


their  greatest  ally  is  their  own  self-reliance, 
they  have  known  goodness  and  sympathy 
from  social  workers  who  were  for  the  chil- 
dren. And  though  their  memories  are  very 
green,  they  could  smile  and  laugh,  and  they 
did,  among  friends  who  had  shared  common 
experiences,  or  with  those  they  grew  to  like 
and  trust.  As  one  UNRRA  welfare  officer 
put  It:  "They  react  to  that  highest  type  of 
doctor — human  kindness." 

Since  May  20,  1946,  when  the  first  group  of 
adult  displaced  persons  arrived  In  New  York 
harbOT,  the  United  States  Committee,  whose 
honorary  chairman  is  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
has  sponsored  the  immigration  of  650  of  these 
orphans.  During  the  war  it  found  temporary 
havens  for  children  evacuated  from  Britain 
and  Europe  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund,  and  in  later  years  repatri- 
ated most  of  those  children. 

Now,  from  140  Cedar  Street.  New  York  6, 
It  Is  the  central  sponsoring  agency  for  the 
war  orphans:  all  leading  national  welfare 
groups,  from  the  Quakers,  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  and  American  Joint 
(Jewish)  Distribution  Committee  to  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  Washington,  cooperate 
with  it  to  find  foster  parents.  The  commit- 
tee must  raise  $800,000  this  year  to  carry  on 
the  work  for  the  war  orphans.  To  qualify 
for  Its  aid  the  children  must  pass  all  the 
customary  Immigration  tests — physical,  lit- 
eracy, CIC  (counter-intelligence)— and  prove 
that  they  were  In  the  American  zone  on  or 
before  December  22.  IMS. 

Taken  collectively,  the  children— repre- 
senting more  than  15  nationalities.  Including 
Poles,  Baits,  Rumanians.  Czechs,  Hungarians. 
and  Ukrainians,  and  the  Jewish,  Catholic. 
and  Protestant  religions— reveal  the  amazing 
pattern  of  Hitler's  plan  to  (1)  exterminate 
inferior  peoples  (2)  Impoverish  child  popu- 
lations of  neighbor  countries,  and  (8)  main- 
tain the  German  population  by  child  Impor- 
tations for  alMorptlon  into  the  Reich.  Partly 
the  pattern  la  supplied  by  the  children  them- 
selves: partly  It  has  been  turned  up  by  a 
group  of  the  moat  self-effacing,  Induatrloua 
workers  the  peace  has  produced— UNRRA  a 
Child  Search  Teams. 

For  example,  at  the  International  Chil- 
dren's Center  at  Prlen  near  Munich— largest 
child  center  In  the  zone— the  385  children 
who  live,  work,  and  get  some  schooling  in  Its 
12  UNRRA-operated  buildings  were  In  Ger- 
man camps  or  slave  labor  forces  when  the 
Allied  Armies  conquered  the  country.  After 
liberation  many  lived  first  In  DP  cenUrs  or 
worked  with  the  Americans  as  KP,  drivers, 
and  medical  assUtants.  Among  them  was 
Leopold  Wllllnger,  17-year-old  Czech  Jew 
who  acted  as  one  of  my  Interpreters  on  the 
ship  and  whose  history  is  typical. 

Of  medium  height,  thin  and  pinched 
looking,  his  clothes  hanging  Indifferently  on 
him.  his  pale  blue  eyes  direct  and  hard,  he 
told  me  he  was  born  of  a  middle-class  family 
In  Velky  Sevlyus.  When  he  was  11  hU 
father  was  taken  as  slave  labor  and  was  never 
heard  from  again.  Two  years  later  he  and 
his  mother  were  taken  to  Auschwitz  concen- 
tration camp.  A  number  was  branded  on  bis 
lower  left  arm— A  (for  Auschwitz)  13247. 
Then,  "on  a  day  I  shall  never  forget — June 
4,  1944— they  lined  up  all  the  older  people 
of  the  camp.  My  mother  was  among  them." 
Els  voice  trembled  but  his  eyes,  shaded 
by  his  soUed,  low-slung  cap.  never  changed. 
"It  Is  enough  to  say  that  I  saw  my  mother 
burned  at  AuschwlU." 

For  the  next  12  months  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  one  camp  to  another— Orosa- 
Roeen,  Dachau,  Garmlsch.  He  was  beaten 
and  starved;  he  dug  ditches  and  helped  to 
build  roads  for  the  Germans.  Finally,  at 
Partenklrchen.  hU  weight  down  to  less  than 
80  pounds,  he  was  liberated  by  the  Americans. 
"It  Is  Impossible  to  describe  these  expe- 
riences," he  said,  "and  impoasible  for  anyone 
who  hasnt  lived  through  It  to  understand. 
What  has  happened   has  happened.      But 


why?     Nobody  can  tell  us  why.    Or  whether 
it  can  happen  again." 

Traveling  to  Prlen,  I  had  stopped  to  see 
Dachau,  now  a  sanctuary  with  arrows  polnt- 
lr:.g  to  the  "old"  and  "new"  crematories,  com- 
mon graves  and  pistol  ranges,  a  military  gov- 
ernment sign  reading  "This  area  is  being  re- 
tf.ined  as  a  shrine  to  the  238,000  Individuals 
who  were  cremated  here."  Who  could  answer 
L'^opold's  questions? 

Tbe  86.  sailing  on  the  amall  Kaiser-bulit 
boat,  were  of  9  nationalities  and  3  great  re- 
ligions. Though  they  were  symbollcaUy  at 
the  crossroads  of  2  worlds,  none  had  a  last 
sentimental  look  for  the  world  he  was  leav- 
ing. But  could  they  ever  forget  it?  Would 
their  mood  change  as  we  left  Germany  be- 
hind? What.  If  any,  were  their  hopes  and 
expectations?  Did  they.  In  their  youth  and 
bitter  wisdom,  still  have  llltislons? 

As  each  wintry  wave  thudded  against  the 
floating  DP  world  of  721  immigrants  which 
piled  through   the  ley   River  Weser  to  the 
English  Channel  and  on  into  the  green  At- 
lantic, the  change  came  slowly  but  obviously. 
The  children  setmed  gradually  to  accept  their 
new  surroundings  as  real.     This  was  what 
they  had  been  waiting  for  so  long  that  they 
had  never  really  believed  It  could  come.     It 
had  come.    And  as  gingerly  but  as  surely  m 
tlieir   feet   tested   the   rolling   and    pitching 
decks,  so  their  mood  lifted.     While  reason 
a]3parcntly  compelled  them  still  to  weigh  and 
stispect,  their  emotions  were  clearly  some- 
thing else,  at  the  surface,  stronger  than  rea- 
son, eager  for  security  and  friendship.    This 
W.U  shown  in  group  and  individual  reactions. 
If  they  had  appeared  subdued  at  Bremen 
tl^ey  were  amazed  beyond  words  as  they  sat 
down  for  their  meals.     To  an  American  It 
seemed  normal  enough.    To  them  the  white 
ts.blecloths,  vases  of  Jonquils,  plates  of  whit* 
bread,    chunks    of    butter    and    platters    of 
meat,  potatoes  and  string  beans  were  a  mir- 
acle.   They  ate  slowly.    They  looked  at  the 
bread  before  they  put  It  In  their  mouths; 
tlien.   remembering,    they    reached    for    the 
butter.    The  pyramids  of  apple*  and  orangM 
on  each  table  were  a  source  of  wonder.    Back 
In  our  cabin,  they  clustered  around  and  one 
of  them  put  the  question  which  appeared  to 
be  In  all  minds:  "Do  we  have  that  each  day?" 
On  the  last  day  of  tbe  voyage  the  children 
crowded  at  the  ship  rails,  watched  the  pilot 
board  th^  ahlp  to  guide  her  Into  harb«r. 
waved   at   the  SUtue  of  Liberty,   shouted 
greetings  to  ferries  and  launches  and  toolc 
In  tbe  Manhattan  skyline.    Leopold  summed 
up  their  mood  when  he  said,  with  a  rare 
smile:  "This  Is  not  Bremerhaven." 

As  they  poured  down  the  gangway  one  boy 
pressed  forward  to  ask  an  Immigration  offi- 
cial, "WUl  I  be  aUowed  to  keep  my  letter* 
a.nd  pictures?"  There  were  no  censor*,  be 
was  told. 

Chartered  busses  were  waiting  to  take  them 
t^i)  a  temporary  reception  home  In  the 
Bronx — a  40-room  building  with  small  dormi- 
tories and  a  recreation  room  where  they 
could  receive  a  clothing  issue.  Few  were 
osmlng  to  relatives  or  friends.  Within  a 
week  or  so  the  majority  would  be  dispersed 
to  foster  or  children's  homes  all  over  the 
cotmtry,  going  Into  many  of  the  28  StatM 
where  other  war  orphans  have  found  home*. 
Ultimately.  If  they  and  their  new  foster 
piirents  liked  the  arrangement,  they  might 
bi)  adopted.  This  was  for  the  children,  the 
U  alted  Bute*  committee  and  welfare  groups, 
which  receive  applications  for  adoption,  to 
dodde. 

It  was  Leopold  who  demonstrated  what  a 
little  human  kindness  can  reap.  When  I  re- 
turned to  the  Bronx  Center  a  few  days  after 
our  arrival  all  tbe  children  bad  a  braiul-new 
glowing  look.  In  neat  American  clothe*  and 
g«x>d  shoe*  they  seemed  as  normal  a*  any 
young  high-school  group.  But  the  blgg«*t 
diange  was  In  Leopold.  Oon*  wa*  the  droop- 
litg  figure,  •louehed  cap,  and  fixed  look.    In 
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hta  dean  ibtrt  and  new  mat.  •  warn 
and  a  gray  felt  bat.  hto  bappy  toec 
■otae   umcr  accurity   whleli   be  miat 

fOUIHl. 
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dr«n  wbom  one  bad  come  to  loae  and 
Bow  many  would  find  tb«  wal< 
In  tbetr  new  aearcb  for  paaoe?    Wbat 
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for  their  "break"?    I  knew  ttiat  many 
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tbe  world,  who  gl^na  tba 
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under 
the 


Mr.  DURHAM.    Mr    Speaker. 

leave  to  extend   my   remarks    1 
lUcOKO,  I  include  tbe  following  ed  itorial 
Ittun  tbe  Grerasboro  (N.  O  DaUjf  News 
fl<  March  5.  1947: 


ty»iimwwT>  THauai  om  oa 


Unit  Ml 


Ikst  by 

Ka- 

to  face 

go  In 

intenlatloiial 


tt( 


Britain'!  admlaal.,n  of  InablUty  to 
tain  ber  cocnmltments  In  Greece 
wtth  the  probabUlty  that  the  wUl 
her  ctrateglc  poaltlon  In  the  Near 
t^p^ing  Palestine   orer  to  the  Un 
tlons.  brings  the  United  SUtea  **<* 
with  the  problem  of  bow  far  we  Bhoul  iJ 
taking   over  Britain'*  role  at   ' 
peace  oAcer. 

Should  the  United  Statea  rrverae 
tlonal   role   and   enter   actlTaly   wttl 
goods,  and  money  into  the  arenas  of 
and  the  Near  Kist  in  order  to  check 
panaton  of  the  Sorlet  etata  and  the 
of  communlem*    Tbe  queatlon  ts  a  ~ 
ous  one.    On  the  one  hand  we  are 
flclentty  experienced  to  aaewe  a 
outcome  of  such  Interrentloa  and  we 
In  any  too  good  afaape  to  stand 
the  buge  financial  aacrlfkcaB  which 
program  will  enuU:  on  tbe  other 
arc  not  disposed  to  stand  Idly  by  and 
result  come  about  which  we  fouiht 
to  prevent,  that  Is.  tbe  domination  ai 
and  the  Near  Bast  by  one  dlctatoria 

If  we  could  be  sure  of  estabUshtnc 
democratic  gotemmente  wber«  wa 
the  problem  would  be  much  simpler 
experience  in  China  and  Brttaln't  in 
indlcatea  that  the  diolce  trequcBtly 
between  two  eatismea.  a  reacttcaary 
aent  and  a  Conununlst  one. 

The  cost  of  our  defending  afalnst 
expansion  on  all  fronu  by  prcfiptnc  ' 
dent,   corrupt,   or    unpopular   f 
with  arma  aixl  gold  may  waU  be 

What  la  the  answer?    It  may  lie  in 
an  ^reement  with  the  Soviet  Unloi  i 
Moscow  Conference  limiting  inter- 
broad   areas.     Secretary   of   State 
whoae  mind  has  been  trained  to 
prebensiveiy     with    oompUcatad 
knows  that  our  ends  must  be 
our  means  and  that  Ruasla's  mutt 
Uke  Brttaln  and  aU  other  oountri^ 
•uffered   moat  sevaraly  in  the  war 
nae<ta  peace  for  recuperation  above 
Hierefort  she  baa  halted  her 
pajMioD    and    baa    soft-pedaled 
Iranian.  C^aeian.  and  Turfclah 
wbe  Is  communlstte  as  weli  as  a  na 
state — an  aiiieaaij  bat  a  fact — and 
thraatena  intemaUy  rather  than 
At  leAsl  she  influences  peoples  who 
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ifiMi  out  and  who  are  willing  to  risk  tbe  ex- 
periment: what  looks  Uke  a  threat  to  us  looks 
Uka  a  promise  to  them. 

Thta  is  the  situation  with  which  Secretary 
Mwiball  end  his  cblef  counselor,  John  Foster 
Ttnllea  iiave  to  deal.  Ur.  Dulles  reallces  that 
cammnnism  and  democracy  are  rivals  for 
wortd  leadership,  but  be  also  knows  that 
ideas  cannot  be  suceeesfully  fought  with 
bullets,  and  be  has  said  that  our  free  society 
if  It  to  to  be  tbe  leader,  must  generate  "the 
ooBstmetlve  ideas  for  which  the  world  stands 
in  wait. " 

Rvoe  Is  Important  in  stopping  external  a«< 
gUMliin  But  If  the  United  Statea  under- 
tafcas  the  leadership  of  tbe  world,  wblcb  Is 
t>»ing  thrust  upon  it.  we  shall  need  wisdom 
eomnvensurate  with  our  power  in  order  not 
to  wreck  the  world  but  to  lead  it  along  a 
narrow  and  treadierouB  path  to  a  new  day 
of  peace  and  freedom. 
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HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  mw  nAttrsBoa 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  19. 1947 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
OKD.  I  include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March 
10.  1947.  entitled  "InvestinR  in  the 
Future": 

IMVXSTIMC  IW  THX  FCTtJaX 

What  President  Truman  intends  to  tell  the 
congressional  leaders  today  we  naturally  do 
not  know.  It  is  brileved  that  he  wiU  add 
requesU  fur  aid  for  Turkey  to  thoae  which 
be  has  already  made  in  behalf  of  Greece. 
If  so.  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the 
facts  and  details  of  the  immediate  problem 
when  some  facts  have  been  made  avaUable 
for  dlseaesion.  Tbe  amounts,  the  kinds,  and 
the  deattnations  of  the  proposed  assistance 
must  obviouaiy  be  subjected  to  careful  scru- 
tiny. But  It  will  be  Impassible  to  scrutlniae 
them  Intelligently  except  against  t2ie  back- 
ground of  the  broad  issue  which  ia  already 
plain  »>efore  us  and  for  which  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  hardly  more  than  tbe  iniUal 
symbols. 

That  Is  tbe  Issue  of  whether  this  country 
la  to  shape  its  own  world  or  allow  It  to  be 
shaped  t>y  others.  Tbe  old  British  Empire  Is 
no  longer  able  to  do  that  for  us.  as  It  very 
largely  did  throughout  most  of  our  national 
history.  During  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuriee  the  British  peoples 
poured  out  their  surpluses  of  money,  energy, 
brains,  and  self-confidence  to  establish  their 
kind  of  world  throiighout  a  great  area  of  the 
globe.  They  invested  in  many  ways.  Some 
of  thetr  effort  went  Into  mUltary  power. 
Some  went  Into  the  more  Uwdry  pomps  of 
empire.  Some  was  wasted  and  lost.  But 
some  went  into  American  steel  mUls  and 
Argentine  railroads  and  Malayan  rubber  plan- 
tations. Much  went  Into  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  living  and  health  and  education  In 
vast  areas  of  the  earth,  and  much  went  into 
stablllxlng  the  nineteenth-century  interna- 
tional society  and  maintaining  it.  for  as  long 
as  that  was  possible,  against  the  shocks  which 
might  otherwise  much  sooner  have  de- 
stroyed it. 

That  Is  a  fonctltm  which  the  old  British 
Bbopire  is  no  longer  able  to  perform.  But 
it  must  be  performed  in  some  way  for  the 
new  international  society  emerging  from 
the  two  wars.  The  simple  question  confront- 
tog  the  United  SUtes  is  whether  we  are  to 


resign  the  task  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  wneth- 
er  we  are  to  share  hi  it,  to  defend  a  viable 
area  of  political  democracy  and  regulated 
free-enterprise  economy  in  the  wtarld  and  so 
to  demonstrate  that  oiu  own  system  possesses 
the  vitality,  the  courage  and  the  outgoing 
energies  without  which  It  wlU  be  doomed 
to  certain  extinction. 

There  is  far  too  much  talk  about  possible 
war  between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
and  far  too  little  realization  of  the  existing 
competition  between  the  two  systems  for 
men's  minds  and  loyalties.  Like  Britain  in 
the  last  century,  the  Soviet  Unkm  has  a 
great  deal  more  to  expc»t  than  bullets.  It 
baa  energy  and  enthusiasm;  it  has  order. 
full  employment,  the  classless  society,  the 
end  of  the  groeaer  forms  of  social  Injustice. 
But  the  totalitarian  subjection  and  the 
NKVD  ineviUbly  go  with  them.  The  United 
States  has  for  export  individual  liberty  and 
petrwifil  security.  It  has  the  highest  standard 
at  llvtng.  the  greatest  economic  freedom,  the 
best  technical  skills,  the  greatest  liberty  of 
cultural  and  political  expression  known  to 
the  world.  But  do  we  possess  the  energy  and 
self-oonfklenoe  to  export,  to  Invest  these 
values? 

Tbe  confidence  was  there  after  the  first 
war.  when  we  poured  out  our  foreign  loans 
and  dreamed  our  visions  of  empire,  but  the 
wisdom  was  not.  We  now  have  greater  wis- 
dom; we  have  the  knowledge  and  many  of 
the  requisite  agencies  to  invest  soundly  in 
our  kind  of  future.  But  do  we  have  the  self- 
confidence  and  the  breadth  of  view?  We 
had  better  have:  for  otherwise  the  future, 
for  all  our  wealth  and  power,  will  go  to  thoae 
who  do  possess  such  qtialitles. 


Nat^Mal    CMgress    •£    Parcots    and 
Teackcrs 


EXTENSIOfr  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or  Tcinrssen 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10. 1947 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Mrs.  L.  W.  Hughes,  president.  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  spoke 
last  week  at  Atlantic  City  on  The  schools 
are  ours,  in  which  she  called  for  a  mili- 
tant and  aggressive  educational  program. 
She  is  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark.s  In  the  Record,  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  include  that  splendid  address  in 
order  that  my  colleagues  may  be  able  to 
read  it.    The  address  follows: 

The  obligation  to  do  Justice  to  my  topic 
"The  Schools  Are  Ours"  does  not  rest  lightly 
upon  me.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
pul>llc  school  Is  an  Institution  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  and  that 
educators  can  give  their  best  service  only 
when  they  have  the  complete  understanding 
at  the  people  they  serve.  Because  I  repre- 
sent an  organization  of  4.000.000  members 
made  up  of  a  true  cross-section  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  feel  a  responsibility  to  reflect, 
to  ttke  t>e8t  of  my  ability,  what  these  people 
think  alxAit  their  schools  and   why. 

Today,  in  the  second  year  of  the  atomic 
age,  we  are  again  confronted  with  a  major 
crisis,  one  unequaled  In  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican education  This  crisis  might  have  ben 
averted,  but  that  is  now  beside  the  point. 
What  is  Important  is  that  we  must.  thrcufl;h 
our  combined  energies,  ward  off  the  Immedl- 
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ate  dangers  and  build  so  broad  and  so  firm 
•n  educational  structure  that  It  wUl  never 
again  be  tlueatened,  never  again  even  bs 
vulnerable  to  attack. 

One  of  our  chief  objectives,  from  our 
earliest  l>eglnnings  as  an  organization,  has 
been  to  familiarize  parents  and  the  public 
In  general  with  the  aims,  methods,  and  prac- 
tices of  the  American  public  school  system. 

rOXTX-POIMT  PXOCRAM 

One  of  the  points  of  the  National  Con- 
gress' Four -Point  Program,  now  in  full  swing 
la  none  other  than  better  school  education. 
In  this  area  the  four  specific  objectives 
toward  which  27,000  local  PTA's  are  directing 
all  their  initiative  and  ingenuity  are  these: 

1.  To  strengthen  community  support  of 
local  and  State  legislation  so  as  to  obtain 
adequate  funds  for  public  schools  and  equal- 
ize educational  opportunities  within  the 
States  and  unite  all  forces  to  pass  current 
legislation  providing  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  need. 

a.  To  secure  community  support  for  estab- 
lishing a  local  teachers'  salary  schedule,  be- 
ginning with  at  least  $2,400  a  year  for  4-year 
college  graduates  with  full  professional  train- 
ing and  Increasing  each  year  thereafter  to  a 
level  of  $5,000-46,000  for  experienced  efBcient 
teachers. 

3.  To  work  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
ditions that  will  msike  teaching  more  attrac- 
tive to  talented  young  people  as  a  life  career 
and  that  will  retain  qualified  teachers  In  the 
schools;  and  conduct  an  active  teacber-re- 
cruitment  drive  in  the  community,  empha- 
sizing the  public-service  aspects  of  teaching 
as  well  as  its  professional  advantages. 

4.  To  encourage  and  give  financial  support 
to  the  elementary  schools  and  high  schools 
in  plans  to  modernize  their  programs,  their 
equipment,  and  their  facilities  so  that  all 
children  may  have  the  best  educational  ad- 
vantages; and  advocate  more  active  lay  par- 
ticipation in  school  planning,  thereby  cre- 
ating a  more  effective  home-8Cho<a  partner- 
ship. 

We  maintain  that  the  responsibility  for 
education  rests  where  it  properly  belongs— 
in  the  hands  of  professional  educators  like 
yourselves,  persons  trained  to  administer  our 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  never 
intended  that  the  public  should  relinquish 
its  particular  obligations  to  public  education. 
But  somehow,  somewhere  along  the  line  -it 
would  be  wasteful  to  stop  now  for  analysis— 
the  people  and  their  schools  have  drifted 
apart.  Yet  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
this  country  cried  aloud  for  Intelligent  lay 
leadership,  that  time  is  the  present.  To 
whom  shall  we  look  for  direction  if  not  to 
you,  the  guardians  of  our  schools? 

I  tielleve  to  the  utmost  that  you  under- 
stand our  needs  and  that  you  want  to  help 
buUd  that  leadership.  I  believe,  too,  that 
the  present  educational  crisis  has  awakened 
all  of  us  to  the  stern  necessity  of  making  the 
home-school  partnership  a  truly  functioning 
one.  To  do  so,  we  must  know  clearly  and 
fully  what  each  expects  of  the  other.  I  have 
already  given  you  an  account  of  the  ways  In 
which  we  parent -teacher  members  are  ftil- 
fllllng  our  part  Of  our  partnership.  May  1, 
then,  now  be  so  bold  as  to  speak  of  some  of 
the  things  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  you? 

WANT  TO  BX  ZNTORMED 

In  the  first  place,  we  want  to  be  informed 
about  the  needs  of  our  schools  more  immedi- 
ately and  more  concretely  than  we  have  been 
in  the  past.  Furthermore,  we  want  to  hear 
about  these  needs  directly  from  you.  We 
shotild  have  known  that  a  crisis  was  pending 
in  our  schools  liefore  that  crisis  broke:  the 
time  to  meet  danger  is  liefore  it  strikes,  not 
afterward.  Moreover,  we  shotUd  have  been 
informed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  by 
you,  not  when  it  was  almost  too  late,  by  news- 
paper editorials  and  magazine  articles,  im- 
portant as  these  channels  are  for  reaciiing 
our  eyes  and  our  ears. 


BXFBCT   DDCOatATIC   LSAOKBSHir 

Next,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  those 
who  administer  our  schools  shall,  by  their 
own  high  example.  Inspire  all  who  work  with 
them  to  act  in  accordance  with  democratic 
principles.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
there  was  no  need  for  me  to  speak  of  this. 
Yet  speak  1  must  if  I  am  to  keep  faith  with 
the  many  teachers  who  have  confided  their 
hopes  and  fears  to  me.  My  main  interest  is 
in  the  children,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that 
boys  and  girls  born  to  freedom  can  most  ef- 
fectively be  educated  by  those  who  them- 
selves know  the  taste  of  freedom.  And  they 
cannot  know  it  If  the  schools  do  not  refiect, 
both  in  structxire  and  in  spirit,  the  essential 
elements  of  true  democracy.  If  our  children 
are  to  learn  what  democracy  Is  all  about,  they 
must  sense  it  and  see  It  In  the  schoolrooms  in 
which  they  spend  so  large  a  part  of  their 
young  lives. 

Doctors  and  lawyers  realize  that  much  of 
their  success  depends  on  their  personalities. 
But  what  about  our  teachers,  those  persons 
whose  manners  of  speech,  whose  very  walk 
and  toss  of  the  head  may  be  imitated  by  mil- 
lions of  Impressionable  youngsters?  What 
chance  has  the  teacher  to  develop  his  person- 
ality until  it  shines  like  a  gleaming  shield? 
Very  little.  If  he  belongs  to  a  system  In  which 
conformity  is  absolute  and  ultimate.  Very 
little  if  he  must  bow  submissively  to  a  school 
principal  who  stopped  growing  20  years  ago 
and  refuses  to  tolerate  new  ideas  because  new 
ideas  demand  fresh  energies,  fresh  hopes. 
Wherever  such  stagnation  exists,  there  the 
torch  of  learning  is  easily  extinguished.  1 
believe,  therefore,  that  we  have  every  right 
to  expect  school  teachers  to  be  superbly 
themselves,  to  explore  their  own  talents,  and 
thus  to  fashion  their  lives  into  beauty  and 
meaning.  In  short,  the  superintendent  who 
wants  teachers  truly  inspired  to  teach  will 
give  them  ample  opportunity  for  both  pro- 
fessional and  personal  growth. 

Finally,  we  want  a  voice  In  determining 
the  kind  of  education  our  children  shall  be 
given.  By  whatever  techniques  you  achieve 
it,  we  want  our  children  trained  to  think 
aright  about  their  place  in  the  modern  world. 
We  want  Instilled  Into  their  hearts  and  minds 
a  positive  attitude  toward  life — an  attitude 
that  will  make  them  unafraid  of  the  chal- 
lenging future. 

KINSHIP    WITH     OTHXaS 

Gladly  do  we  leave  it  to  you  to  determine 
the  best  method  by  which  to  teach  them  how 
to  read  and  vnrlte  and  calculate.  What  we 
cannot  leave  to  you  is  the  sul)stance  of  their 
thoughts.  We  could  not  If  we  would,  for 
building  this  ideal  citizen  is  not  the  task 
of  parents  or  of  educators  alone.  Neverthe- 
less it  Is  still  Incumbent  upon  the  schools  of 
America — those  citadels  of  democracy — to  do 
all  that  education  makes  possible  to  build 
into  our  children  willingness  to  share  In  the 
work  of  the  world — build  into  them,  too,  the 
highest  regard  for  their  Ijlrthrlght  and  the 
deepest  desire  to  preserve  tbe  American 
dream  intact. 

We  want  our  children  taught  self-disci- 
pline and  self-management.  More,  we  want 
them  emancipated  from  the  domination  of 
those  ideas  that  diminish  the  love  of  hu- 
manity rather  than  enlarge  it.  It  takes  a 
quickened  imagination  and  a  warmth  of  feel- 
ing to  experience  a  kinship  with  others. 
We  want  the  schools  to  provide  situations 
that  win  stimulate  both. 

KNOWLXDGX  NOT  XNOtTGH 

I  am  not  depreciating  knowledge.  Happy 
Is  the  individual  who  possesses  it.  But 
knowledge  In  and  for  Itself  Is  not  enough. 
That  was  proved  to  us  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  by  the  highly  skilled  and  highly 
trained  youth  of  the  dictator-ridden  coim- 
trles.  What  we  need  is  a  generation  who 
knows  bow  to  UM  knowledge  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  not  for  its  destruction.  If  edu- 
cation is  for  anything  It  la  to  enhance  tbe 


worth  of  each  and  every  human  being.  It 
is  to  give  him  Insight  into  how  to  build  the 
good  life  for  himself  and  to  help  build  it 
for  nil  others  Uke  him  in  body  and  in  soul. 
Wliat  if  there  are  those  who  would  thwart 
us?  There  are,  still,  more  than  enough  good 
people,  thinking  people,  in  the  world  to  make 
sure  that  the  kind  of  educaUon  we  want 
shall  prevail.  If  such  an  education  ia  more 
expensive,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  is 
fighting  with  all  its  resources  to  procure 
Pedeiral  aid  for  our  tax-supported  public 
schools,  and  that  we  Intend  to  get  it.  Just 
because  we  have  never  had  an  all-embracing 
Fedeial-aid  bill  is  no  reason  why  we  must 
be  afraid  of  it.  The  tyranny  of  the  past 
cannot  bind  us  In  this  direction  any  more 
than  in  the  liberation  of  outmoded  curric- 
uluma.  What  we  ask  of  you  Is  a  united 
front.  Together — our  efforts  fused — we  can- 
not fail. 

PTA  PLXDOS  StTPPOKT 

In  its  turn,  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  pledges  Itself  anew  to 
build  the  kind  of  public  opinion  that  will 
give  the  teachers  of  our  land  the  status  and 
the  salaries  they  so  richly  deserve.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  continue  creating  a  pub- 
lic opinion  that  will  not  tolerate  a  half- 
hearted support  of  our  school  system;  that 
will  not  permit  the  voice  of  the  politicians  to 
drown  out  other  voices;  a  public  opinion  that 
will,  in  short,  brock  no  Interference  with  the 
raising  of  school  standards. 

Education  has  a  priority  with  us.  Wher- 
ever the  scales  are  tipping  you  can  coimt  on 
us,  your  partners  In  the  educative  process, 
to  weigh  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  kind  of 
education  thoughtful  Americans  want  ao 
desperately.  All  we  ask  of  you  is  a  mere 
militant  leadership,  clearer  blueprints, 
stronger,  and  bolder  direction.  The  outcome 
will  more  than  Justify  your  efforts. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  we  haven't  too 
much  time.  I,  for  one,  am  not  disheartened. 
We  didn't  have  nearly  enough  time  to  {He- 
pare  for  the  war  we  have  Just  won.  But 
action  for  tomorrow  begins  today,  and  we  are 
already  a  few  yesterdays  behind.  And  so,  I 
beg  of  you  let's  get  busy,  let's  make  every 
moment  count.  If  we  act  now — and  act  to- 
gether— I,  for  one,  am  certain  we  shall  win 
all  that  the  war  was  worth  fighting  for — the 
ctumce  to  build,  through  a  truly  educated 
citizenry,  the  only  kind  of  world  that  can 
make  possible  a  lasting  and  fruitful  peace  for 
all  mankind. 


Portal-to-Portal  Pay  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  4, 1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  introduce  into  the  Record  an  article 
by  Walter  Oellhom,  professor  of  law. 
Columbia  University,  on  the  Gwynne  bill 
or  the  so-called  portal-to-portal  pay  bill, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  February  28,  1947. 

I  spoke  and  voted  against  this  bill  for 
the   reasons   so   aptly   and   thoroughly 
stated  by  Professor  Oellhom. 
csincisit  or  tbs  owmita  snx — raorxsaoa 

GXIXHOaN  BXLIXVCS  PSOPOSXD  lOASITBS  WOULD 

WXAKXN  WAGX-ANO-HOTTK  LAW 

To  the  Nxw  Yo«K  Hxxaix  TvBum: 

The  House  of  RepresenUtives  is  about  to 
consider  a  bill,  which,  if  enacted,  will  dras- 
tically weaken  and  perhaps  even  daatroy  tba 
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Pair  Labor  Staadarda  Act  of  li 
cral  wacr-antf-boor  tew.  Ttaa  MU  tti  taiwtion 
la  ttoe  Gwynsa  bin.  H  B.  8M.  whtcb  kaa  baan 
ffavor»b:T  ra^ortcd  tj  Uw  HcvM  .  udtetary 
CMnaMtec.  Tbla  ptapanl  poiportcr  iy  deals 
vMto  Um  ao-«allcd  portal-to-parMI  v  walk- 
iBff-ttinc  lawacma  whiai  In  racant  Boatha 
have  produead  many  apactaenUr  t  cadUnes 
tboufh  ao  far  as  I  am  tnforaacd.  no!  a  stnglc 
jQdsxnent  a«ataist  an  ampioysr.  U  ttaa  Mil 
werv  in  fact  Itmlted  to  Ita  oatcoatbte  purpoae. 
public  ezaialnatloa  of  lU  tcraa  m.'gqt  be  un- 
Mceasarf.  Ent  atnec  ta  truth  tb« 
will  expoas  honorable  araptoycrs  t> 
-  caaspetlttoa  and  will  remove  trcm 
plo^ees  the  fimdamenul  protccttocu 
cat  law.  the  Cwynnc  Mil  should  recc  ive 
erttlcal  attention  than  has  yet  been  tccorded 
It.  AoKmg  the  major  dettctenctcij  ol  the 
proposal  are  these: 

1.  A!1  datms  arlstnc  out  of 
the  wage-and-hour  law  wculd  be 
1  year     Nearly  10.000.000  workers 
the  act  do  not  belong  to  unions, 
they  do  not  have  enough  resources, 
tlon.    or    eonHdence    to    protect 
against   overreaching    emplcyers 
secure  redreas  against  underpaymcn 
scribed   wrges   arc   rarely    taken 
Oovemment    InvesUgators    have 
the  TioUtions.    The  job  of  Inspectln  ; 
estsMlshmenu  la  a 
can  never  be  completed  In 
ytar.     U  thia  bill  were  to  pass, 
claims  woUid  be  outlawed,  thus 
Boost  naeasiilDUs  group  ol  emplcyees 
Ing   tha  drtMllDg   minority    of   em 
aompetitlve  sdTsntage  over  the  res. 
bostnca  community.     It  is  si 
every  State  which   has  large-scale 
asset  h*M  a  much  longer  period  of 
for  wage  claims  than  the  Gwyonp 
catas.  ranglnt^  from  6  years  In  Ntw 
Jersey,  and  Penns)lvanla  to  3  years 
and  California. 

a.  The  Owynne  bill  would  sb«olv< 
ployer  from  all  kiabtUty  for  any  vio  a 
law  which  was  not  marked  scttTclj 
faith.     It  would  also  relieve  him  o( 
for  nosipayuiant  of  wages  for  an 
activities   tn   the  employer's   behal: 
payment   was   requUMl   by    an 
tract  or  by  the  entpl oyer's  own  past 
la  other  words,  before  a  violator  of 
eoold  be  required  to  make  good  to 
paid  employees,   it   would   be 
prcva  th^tt  tha  violation   had  not 
good     faith — an     extremely     dUBcv  i 
Iforecrer.  If  It  bad  not  been  the 
practice    to   pay    for    this   or    that 
work,  be  would  be  absolved  from 
sity  of  doing  so  In  the  future.    For 
If  he  did  not  pay  his  plant  guard: 
^)actlon  or  drilling  time,  he  cculd 
to  Ifaara  hla  obligation  to  do  so  eve 
all  his  competitors  throughout  the 
were  paying  their  employees  for  like 
Tbus  the  Owynne  bill  would  Icgall:  e 
competitive  advantages  In   Intersts  te 
mcrce  which  It  was  the  very  purpo^ 
Fair  labor  Standards  Act  to 

a.  The  Owynne  bill  would 
waiver  or  release  by  an  employee  of 
claims  under  the  wage-and-hour 
Supreme  Court  has  solemnly  wam«<j 
lya  Sartnps  Bmnk  v.  OrKeUl  (134  U 
thst  this  would  "tend  to  nullify" 
U  the  sutute.  And  all  the 
iBlnlaium-wage  laws  recognize 
workers  can  be  easily  beguiled  Intc 
dering  dalma  for  back  wages  for 
fraction  of  their  true  value.  The 
waiver  provlakm  Ignores  Nation 
polenoe  In  the  administration  of 
raMa  protective  lagialatlon.  But  th« 
Mil  goea  a  step  further  In 
effective  enforcement  of  tha  wage-ind-hour 
law.  The  bill  also  forbida  employees  x>  assign 
tlicir  claims  to  anyoiM  else,  but  Instead 
requires  each  one  to  sue  Individual  y  on  his 
Since  Individual  claims,  ni  matter 
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how  MetltnrloMB.  may  be  tor  relaUvely  small 
amounta  which  would  not  Justify  Individual 
litigation,  this  prohibition  against  the  pool- 
ing of  claims  will  make  it  yet  easier  for  an 
unacrupulous  employer  to  escape  his  respon- 
■thillttes. 

4.  The  G Wynne  bill  tmdertakcs  to  ahadlve 
a  person  from  aU  liability  for  actt  done  in 
good  faith  In  conformity  with  any  admin- 
istrative interpretation,  ruling  or  policy.  On 
the  surface  this  seems  fair.  In  fact,  however. 
It  would  permit  the  poattlve  terms  of  the 
law  to  ba  set  aside  whenever  an  individual 
oorraetly  or  incorrectly  applied  any  one  of 
the  literally  thousands  of  Informal  advisory 
rulings  which  Government  cSlcials  make  an- 
nually, by  way  of  expressing  tentative  cpin- 
lotis  in  response  to  Inquiries.  These  in- 
formal opinions  are  usually  given  on  Incom- 
plete statements  of  fact,  and  without  hearing 
both  sides.  They  are  intended  to  be  and 
are  helpful,  but  they  are  not  authoritative. 
If  Congress  wants  to  permit  absolute  re- 
liance on  them,  it  should  empower  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
to  apply  the  statute  and  to  make  determina- 
tions of  fact  which  will  be  binding  on  all 
parties  until  set  aside  in  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings. An  administrative  detennlnatloii 
that  an  employer  does  owe  his  emplcyees 
back  pay  should  have  the  same  effect  as 
an  administrative  determination  that  he 
owes  them  nothing.  But  the  Owynne  bill 
does  not  produce  this  equality.  Instead, 
it  says  that  If  any  cfOcial.  no  matter  bow 
obscure  or  lU-tralned,  expresses  an  opinion 
favorable  to  an  employer,  the  employer  can 
rely  on  it  absolutely  to  bar  the  liabllit'.es 
the  law  impcaes  en  him.  But  if  the  opinion 
is  unfavorable  to  the  employer,  and  even  If  It 
Is  formally  expressed  by  the  highest  ofCCials, 
It  is  given  no  binding  quality. 

The  evils  which  Congress  struck' at  tn  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  have  not 
b?en  «ho!ly  eliminated  by  the  passage  of 
time.  Excessive  hours  and  inadequate  pay 
produce  a  blight  which  afTects  not  only  the 
workers  Immediately  invclved,  but  also  the 
commimltles  In  which  the  workers  live  and 
all  the  ethical  employers  who  must  ccmpete 
against  substandard  producers.  The  present 
lav  advances  the  interests  of  the  public  at 
large.  Congress,  if  It  chooses  to  deal  with 
the  probably  overemphasized  issue  of  the 
portal-pay  suits,  sboiild  avoid  at  the  same 
time  eviscerating  a  statute  which  has  long 
proved  Its  worth.  The  National  Consumers 
League  and  other  nonpartisan,  nonlabor 
organisations  oppose  the  Gwynne  bill  because 
it  wtU  do  Just  that. 

Waltsb  GCLLHOaM. 
Professor  of  Law,  Columbia  University. 
Ksw  YOBX,  February  25,  1947. 


E.  Kent  Swift 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

at 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


or  MaaeacHuaai  i» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Mondaw.  March  10, 1947 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rccou)  I  include  therein  a  recent 
most  impressive  article  from  the  Boston 
Post  outIlnin«  the  llle  and  achievements 
of  E.  Kent  Swift,  a  prominent  and  out- 
standing industrial  and  civic  leader  of 
my  district.  Mr.  Swift's  illustrious 
career  is  a  tjrpically  American  success 
story  which  Illustrates  vividly  that  the 
door  of  opportunity  is  open  to  individuals 
of   capacity,  character,   and   generous 


social  impulses,  that  under  our  free  in- 
stitutions men  of  worth  and  ability  can 
start  at  the  IxHtom  and  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder  of  success. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  in  time  to  come 
the  Nation  may  be  blessed  witn  many 
more  bumMie,  forward-looking  leaders 
like  Kent  Swift,  who.  as  they  drive  for- 
ward our  intricate  industrial  machine. 
never  will  forget  their  own  early  strug- 
gles, nor  turn  their  backs  upon  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  those  who  toil,  and 
their  sons  and  daughters. 

POr  his  noteworthy  achievements  In 
business,  his  outstanding  public  and  civic 
contributions,  for  his  solid  character  as  a 
man,  I  am  honored  to  add  my  tribute  to  a 
great  American. 
FntsT  Woax  P/uo  Him  SI  .50  a  Wzbk — Bujah 

Kmr  Swirr  STArrrs  Orrr  as  Blacksmtth  s 

HZLPSS — Now    HXADS    MACHINZ    PaCTOKT 

(By  Lester  Allen) 
The  story  properly  begins  in  the  foige  of  a 
blacksmith  named  Brunnell  in  Sau  Claire, 
Wis.,  where  a  SLSO-a-week  blacksmith's 
helper  in  a  leather  apron  several  sizes  too  big 
for  him  watched  the  sparks  fly  upward  from 
the  forge  and  decided  that  the  fashioning  of 
metals  was  to  be  his  life  work. 

COBS  TO   rtORIDA  - 

Elijah  Kent  Swift,  chairman  of  the  beard 
and  treasurer  of  the  Whltin  Machine  Works 
in  Whitinsville.  Macs.,  was  bom  in  Eau 
Claire.  Wis.,  the  son  of  Elijah  and  Myra 
(Evans)  Swift,  on  December  10.  1878.  The 
Swift  family  is  rooted  to  Falmouth.  Mass.. 
on  land  they  settled  in  1660.  and  Mr.  Swift 
still  spends  his  summer  there. 

The  transition  from  Falmouth  to  Eau 
Claire.  Wis.,  came  through  the  disorder  of 
the  War  Between  the  SUtes.  Having  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1862,  the  elder  Swift 
went  to  Florida  to  lumber  live  oak  on  the 
Oovemment  account.  The  gathering  storm 
of  the  Civil  War  brought  him  North  to  fight 
on  the  Union  side,  and  then  sent  him  West 
to  Wiscunsiii  to  engage  in  itimbering  there. 

His  son.  Elijah,  attended  Belolt  College 
Academy  and.  during  school  vacations, 
worked  for  the  local  blacksmith  in  Eau  Claire, 
where  horses  were  shod  and  wagons  with 
stout  az!es  and  rugged  wheela  were  made. 
He  aought  to  learn  about  welding,  then  a 
new  technology.  The  elder  Swift  didn't  ap- 
prove of  a  coeducational  college  for  the  train- 
ing of  a  ycung  man  and,  as  Beloit  had  be- 
come a  coeducational  Institution,  Elijah 
Kent  Swift  was  sent  East  to  Williams  Col- 
lege to  enter  in  the  class  of  1903. 

st7icMER  pzcmo 

It  was  In  his  mind  then  to  become  a  mining 
engineer,  and  his  plans  were  to  enter  MIT 
and  take  a  course  In  mining  engineering  after 
he  had  completed  his  liberal-arts  education 
at  Williams.  The  summer  vacation  of  1900 
was  a  deciding  factor  in  Mr.  Swift's  career 

Vialtlng  after  the  close  of  college  with  the 
Jiaraton  WhlUn  family  at  Whitinsville,  Mr. 
Whltin.  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Swift,  invited  him 
to  enter  the  Whltin  Machine  Works  rather 
than  undertake  his  mining-engineering 
course  at  MIT. 

"My  trunks  were  packed  that  September  to 
go  to  MIT  when  Mr.  Whltin  suggested  that  I 
might  go  to  work  in  the  plant  and  learn  some- 
thing about  the  teztlle-tnachinery  business," 
Mr.  Swift  explained. 

MATlXa   or  POUCT 

It  was  a  poUcy— and  atiU  la— that  those  of 
the  family  who  went  into  the  buslncfls  must 
learn  it  from  the  ground  up.  This  was  so  in 
1831  when  John  C.  WhiUn  founded  the  busi- 
ness with  an  improved  picker  develop^  m  a 
small  ell  of  the  cotton  mill  operated  by  his 
father,  and  the  policy  is  extant  today. 
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"I  wmt  to  work  in  overalls  In  the  shop 
pushing  trucks  loaded  with  castings.  It  was 
60  hours  a  week,  starting  at  «:45  o'clock  In 
the  morning  and  finishing  at  6  o'clo<*  at 
night  On  Saturday  we  <iult  at  4:90  In  the 
aXtemoon." 

The  other  night  Mr.  Swift  sat  down  at 
dinner  with  57  men  who  have  worked  60 
years  or  more  tn  the  shops,  32  of  whom  are 
still  actively  working  there  One  of  them 
h«i»  put  in  66  years  In  the  machine  shop. 
These  active  veterans  average  71  years  of  age, 
and  they  have  worked  a  total  of  1,622  years 
for  the  Whltin  Machine  Works. 

6STS  POINT  at  VIKW 

"It  was  the  most  valuable  experience  I 
ever  had  when  I  went  through  the  shops." 
Mr.  Swift  saltf.  "Today  I  am  still  good  friends 
with  the  men  with  whom  I  worked  I  got 
to  xinderstand  the  point  of  view  of  the  work- 
men and  how  they  look  at  things  " 

His  college  education,  he  feels,  had  given 
him  the  ability  to  meet,  understand,  and 
direct  other  men.  "It  was  probably  as  good 
as  an  engineering  course  would  have  been. 
All  that  I  had  been  given  was  a  chance  and 
an  opportunity  to  make  good. 

He  filed  burrs  off  castings  and  went 
through  the  various  departments  as  a  fitter 
and  he  finally  moved  on  to  the  experimental 
room  in  overalls,  before  he  finally  got  into 
the  managerial  end  of  the  business.  "Hie 
Whltin  Machine  Works  makes  a  full  line  of 
woolen  machinery,  a  full  line  of  cotton  ma- 
chinery, a  partial  line  of  worsted,  rayon,  and 
nylon  working  machineiTr. 

Everywhere  that  fiber  Is  worked  Into  ma- 
terial, a  Whltin  machine  does  seme  part  of 
the  work  and,  from  the  quiet  little  valley 
o(  the  Mumford  River,  5,000  workera  In  a 
4fr-acre  plant  have  contributed,  tn  a  large 
measure,  to  the  clothing  of  the  people  of 
the  world. 

CAW  MEASTTBE  WORTH 

It  is  not  an  operation  encompassing  a 
tingle  generation,  nor  is  It  the  work  of  a 
single  man.  Mr.  Swift  explained  that  it 
has  been  company  policy  for  116  years  to 
train  men  to  take  over  Jobs  at  all  levels 
of  management,  to  test,  try  and  develop  the 
men  who  will  nm  the  organization  before 
the  need  arises  for  the  services  of  that  man. 

Because  the  Whltin  Machine  Works  Is  a 
aelf -contained  Industry,  in  a  self-contained 
community — a  self-contained  Industrial 
microcosm  containing  In  addition  to  other 
dwellings  and  businesses  1,000  workers' 
apartments,  boarding  houses,  and  a  hotel — 
engaged  in  complete  fabrication  of  textile 
working  machinery,  everyone  knows  every- 
body else  in  town,  and  is  able  to  measure  the 
world  of  every  neighbor. 

Only  men  of  vision  could  keep  this  Indus- 
trial entity  aupple.  dextrous,  and  free  from 
the  dry  rot  of  traditionalism.  The  measure 
of  the  success  of  the  Whltin  company  may 
be  foimd  in  its  war  program.  Overnight  the 
company  converted. 

MAKE  WAS  GOODS 

The  roving  frames  for  cotton  mlHs  gave 
way  to  steam  engines  for  Liberty  ships.  The 
spinning  frames  for  woolen  mills  gave  way 
to  magnetos  for  airplane  engines. 

Carding  machines  gave  way  to  steam  tur- 
bines, pumps  for  fuel,  and  lubricating  oil 
fiauges  and  bleeder  plugs  for  ships,  torpedo 
parts,  projectiles,  governors  for  Diesel  en- 
gines, ring  gears,  and  other  miscellaneous 
parts. 

Not  untn  1907— after  seven  gruelling  years 
of  working  lapward  through  the  plant,  did  Mr. 
Swift  reach  the  Inner  council  of  manage- 
ment. He  was  then  made  assistant  treas- 
urer. After  14  years  he  was  made  general 
aoanager  In  1914.  and  after  20  years  he  was 
made  treastirer  as  well.  After  S3  year*  of 
worit  in  the   plant   he   became  president, 
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treasurer,  and  general  manager,  and  laat  year 
became  chairman  at  the  boani  and  treasurer. 

At  least  once  a  week  the  workeia  aee  the 
wiry,  smiling,  and  energetic  boss  making  his 
way  through  the  various  departments  of  the 
plant,  pausing  now  and  again  to  talk  to  men 
he  has  known  all  their  Uvea. 

His  days  are  crowded,  for  he  is  a  director 
or  officer  in  11  banks.  Insurance  companies, 
or  factories,  and  president  of  the  Scott  Lum- 
ber Co.  of  Burney.  Calif.,  his  single  connec- 
tion with  the  lumbering  business  In  which 
his  father  spent  a  lifetime. 

His  associates  say  that  the  shrewd,  hu- 
morous eyes,  twinkling  behind  rimless  spec- 
tacles, miss  no  detail  In  the  textlle-machlna7 
business  in  which  technological  changes  are 
always  progressing  to  meet  new  demands  of 
efficiency,  new  fibers,  new  requirements  of 
automatic  operation. 

He  says  that  he  believes  very  profoundly 
in  the  desirability  of  close  contact  of  top 
management  with  any  kind  of  a  business 
enterprise,  and  he  Is  equally  critical  of  ab- 
sentee ownership  of  any  productive  organi- 
zation. 

HAS  HERD  OF  CATTLS 

The  mill  town,  which  has  had  its  detrac- 
tors, might  very  easily  become  a  minor  ty- 
ranny, but  the  success  of  the  Whitln  Ma- 
chine Works  In  Its  town,  Whitinsville,  is  to 
be  given  a  testimonial  in  a  book  to  be  pub- 
lished from  a  study  of  Whitinsville  made  by 
Harvard  Business  School. 

Mr.  Swift  lives  at  307  Hill  Street.  Whitins- 
ville. and  one  of  his  Interests  is  the  Castle 
Hill  Farm,  where  a  herd  of  175  Ayershlres 
provides  milk  and  cream  for  many  of  the 
townspeople  and  milk  for  milk  bars  through- 
out the  plant. 

In  summer  Mr.  Swift  sails  a  40-foot 
cruiser  around  Falmouth,  and  be  goes  in 
for  tennis  and  golf — not  so  much  of  the 
former  now  as  he  did  a  few  years  a^o. 

FROM  MANT  HATIOMB  ~ 

•TTie  people  here  are  frcRn  many  nations," 
Mr.  Swift  said  thoughtfully.  '"They  are  all 
good  Americans,  working  together,  living  to- 
gether, industrious,  freedom -loving,  and 
raising  their  children  in  the  American  way 
of  life." 

When  his  son,  Elijah  Kent  Swift,  Jr.,  fin- 
ishes his  education  at  Harvard  he  will  go 
into  the  plant  in  overalls  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness as  he  learned  it  ba<^  in  the  1900'8,  Mr. 
Swift  safd. 

•'Working  shoulder  to  shoulder  witti  the 
men  and  women  whose  livelihood,  hopes,  and 
ambitions  derive  from  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  this  Industry  is  the  only  way  to  ac- 
quire the  fundamental  knowledge  required," 
said  Mr.  Swift. 

On  triple  columns  soaring  above  the  vil- 
lage, surmounting  Corinthian  capitals,  is  a 
huge  eagle,  wings  upraised,  poised  over  a 
sphere. 

WORKS   nr  GOOD  HAIfDS 

It  is  a  summation  of  the  feeling  for  the 
American  way  of  life  for  which  Mr.  Swift 
and  the  men  who  came  before  him,  and  who 
will  succeed  him.  have  been  striving — simple, 
free,  and  unchallenged,  a  memorial  to  men 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Nation's  wars. 

When  Mr.  Swift  retires  he  feels  that  the 
Whitln  Bflachine  Works  will  be  in  good  hands, 
hands  trained  in  the  village  and  wise  in  the 
ways  of  the  village,  its  needs  and  its  progress. 

A  large  percentage  at  the  j^eapie  who  live 
there  depend  upoa  the  plant  for  a  living, 
and  the  village  and  the  plant  are  Insepara- 
ble, thus  giving  the  men  at  the  top  a  greater 
rtfponslbillty  in  the  preservation  at  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

It  Is  no  theory  with  Mr.  Bwlft.  He  has 
experienced  it  aU  at  first  hand.  "I  am  satis- 
fled  that  I  can  hand  the  reeponsibUlty  along 
to  men  fit  for  the  task,"  he  said. 


WUek  Wt^  AMfica? 
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or  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBFRBSBNTATIVEB 

Monday,  March  10, 1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  undo-  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recdrb,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Ooieral  Mot<urs  Ccurp.: 

Which  Wat,  haaaachf 

(By  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 

board,  Qeneral  Motors  Corp.) 

(Grood  times  and  peace  In  which  to  enjoy 
them  are  within  our  grasp^lf  we  use  com- 
mon sense.  A  great  Industrialist  outlines 
the  steps  we  must  take.) 

On  election  day  last  November  a  wave  of 
common  sense  swept  across  the  country. 
Bath  a  political  and  an  economic  era  were 
simultaneously  completed — eras  during 
which  we  sought  to  have  more  by  produc- 
ing leas;  to  satisfy  hunger  by  destroying 
food;  to  preserve  our  freedoms  by  limiting 
eoon(»nlc  initiative;  to  promote  free  enter- 
in-ise  by  creating  labor  monopolies;  to  expand 
employment  by  Increasing  costs:  to  enoour* 
age  enterprise  by  largely  confiscating  {NtjAts; 
to  'promote  enterprise  by  discrediting  its 
leade'ship. 

Now  such  things  are  flnl^ed — at  toast  for 
the  time  being.  But  the  election  ver<llct 
should  be  viewed  as  a  protest  against,  not 
an  endorsement  for.  It  represents  an  oppor- 
tunity, not  a  victory.  It  will  be  a  real  vkitary 
only  If  we  can  now  embark  upon  a  peacetime 
program  of  sound  accomplishment  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people.  The  same  prob- 
lems remain  to  be  solved.  The  necessity  for 
constructive  leadership  nationally,  and  Off  all 
economic  groups,  is  accentuated.  Those  who 
would  change  our  way  of  life  will  look  upon 
the  verdict  of  the  electorate,  not  as  a  dctsat 
but  as  a  challenge. 

As  America  turns  ber  face  to  the  tacks 
ahead,  let  us  pause  to  take  stock.  Where 
do  we  wish  to  go  as  a  people  and  as  a  Ha- 
tlon?  What  are  our  objectives,  econoaiic, 
social,  and  political,  at  home  and  abroad? 
Upon  what  resources  can  we  base  our  eflm^? 
What  obstacles  lie  Ir  our  way  and  bow  shall 
'  we  set  about  overcoming  them? 

As  I  gage  the  collective  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  two  objectives  stand  out  aa  of 
paramount  Importance.  One  is  domestic,  the 
other  world-wide,  and  both  are  Interlocked. 
At  home  we  want  to  preserve  and  solidify  for 
all  time  the  American  way  of  life  and  our 
system  of  free  competitive  enterprise.  For 
without  that  we  know  that  our  political  as 
well  as  ottr  personal  freedom  sooner  or  later 
must  cease  to  exist.  Abroad  we  wish  to  see 
established  permanent  peace  and  good  will 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  first  c^Jective.  If 
our  existing  order  of  things  is  to  endure  and 
progress,  we  must  not  only  maintain  but 
must  advance  existing  living  standards.  Ad- 
vancing living  standards  and  economic  prog- 
ress are  synonymotis.  Economic  progress  Is 
an  essential  factor  in  political  stability,  and 
both  are  vital  components  of  social  prog- 
ress— the  end  purpose  of  all  htnnan  effort. 
Only  through  economic  progress  can  we  abol- 
ish want  and  the  waste  of  human  idleness. 
Only  if  we  move  ahead  economically  can  we 
Insure  for  the  future  a  society  in  whteh  men 
are  free  to  pursue  their  lives  according  to 
their  own  desires,  and  In  which  everyone  has 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Democracy  and 
hunger  are  Incompatible. 
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not  working  but  could  not  vork.  ai 
tmued  application  of  new  schemes 
one  on  top  of  another  Into  a  gigantic 
rulea.   regulations,   controls, 
frustrations. 

After  the  neoeasary  reglmenUt  on 
war  effort,  the  cllmaz  of  oux      '   ~ 
venturea  came  oil  October  SO. 
political  front.     At  that  time 
moving  out  of  war  production 
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of  reconversion.  The  adjuat- 
ita  asaantlal  to  pa»**re  from  a  controlled 
war  economy  to  a  free  peace  economy  were 
before  ua.  Everything  depended  upon  a 
sound  nTit*«"'«>  policy,  courageoualy  and  In- 
telligently administered  In  tbe  interest  of 
the  country  aa  a  whole.  On  that  day  came 
a  pcooonncement  of  national  policy.  It  waa 
tn  two  i»rta: 

1.  Wage  Increaaea  were  Imperative. 

2.  We  mtvt.  above  all  elae.  hold  tbe  line  en 
prioea. 

The  concept  that  wages  can  be  raised  sub- 
stantially without  affecting  prices — imless 
efllelency  also  Increaaea— constitutea  an 
amftg'ng  mlalnterpretatlon  of  economic  law. 
This  is  true  regardleas  of  time  and  circxun- 
stancea.  or  whether  the  economy  is  moving 
either  Into  a  state  of  inflation  cr  deflation. 

There  appears  to  be  much  confusion  in 
the  general  th1"^'"g  on  this  whole  subject. 
Wages,  salaries,  and  other  forma  of  compensa- 
tion constitute  in  the  aggregate  more  than 
three-fourths  of  what  the  consumer  pays 
for  goods  and  services.  When  wages  rise  In 
an  Important  sector  of  enterprise — and  espe- 
cially as  a  result  of  declared  national  policy — 
the  Increase  is  contagious.  It  spreads  In  the 
course  of  time  and  In  degree  to  other  sectors. 
Prices  begin  to  move  tip.  The  co«  of  living 
Increaaea.  Wage  rlsee  are  stimulated  In  other 
areas  not  prevloiisly  affected.  The  end  result 
la  that  most  things  coat  more. 

Some  people  have  more  dollars  available  to 
pay  the  higher  prices,  but  they  get  no  more 
for  the  money  than  they  did  before.  Othera 
cannot  pay,  and  still  others  can  pay  only  In 
part.  Therefore  the  ability  to  purchase  on  a 
national  baala  becomea  restricted.  ProdtK- 
tUm  falla  and  employment  dedtncs. 

The  community  cannot  gain  frcan  a  spiral 
of  Increasing  wages  and  prices.  A  real  gain 
In  living  standards  can  be  achieved  for  the 
people  as  a  whole  only  when  efficiency  Is  in- 
creased so  that  goods  and  services  can  be  scrtd 
at  lower  prices,  thus  stimulating  consump- 
tion and  encouraging  increaaed  prodtiction 
and  employment. 

The  wage  componant  la  prioea  varies  great- 
ly from  one  Industry  to  another  aad  between 
different  producers  In  the  sama  Indoatry. 
Th«  pncea  paid  by  a  producer  for  hla  mate- 
rials, supplies,  tranqwrtatlon  services  are 
componants  of  the  coM  of  his  product;  but 
these  prices  are  detanataad  by  the  wages 
paJd.  In  torn,  by  the  sttppllars  of  thass  goods 
•ad  ssrrlcrs.  In  other  words,  tbs  cost  <rf  on* 
producer's  matsrtaJa  and  supplies  to  based 
partly  on  aaotlMr  produear's  wagss. 

Tharsfor*  •  fMMMl  wags  Inersass  on  a  na- 
tional scale  must  rsflact  itself  UnaUy  in  a 
flUtostanttoUy  oorraspondlng  increase  tn  cost 
•Ml  to  tlM  pries  tbs  oonsumsr  pajrs  for  goods 


The  confusion  existing  today  Ots  exactly 
tb«  economic  pattern  Jtut  described.  It  la 
a  logical  outcome  of  Ignoring  inescapable 
economic  relationships.  The  two-part  pro- 
gram laid  down  by  the  Oovemment— one 
point  tn  direct  conflict  arlth  the  other- 
served  as  .ustlCcation  for  wage  demands  on 
the  part  of  labor.  The  Increaae  demanded 
could  not  be  supported  by  a  corresponding 
Increase  It  productivity;  hence  there  has  re- 
sulted an  unbalancing  of  prices  in  relation  to 
wages.  A  wave  of  strikes  whlcti  seriously 
interfered  with  the  production  of  both  raw 
materiala  )Uk1  finished  producu  further  In- 
tensified already  acute  shortages. 

The  secrmd  point  In  Government  policy- 
holding  tlie  line  on  prices— had  a  further 
destructive  Impact  on  production  by  inten- 
alfylog  material  shortages  even  more  and  in- 
terfering with  the  completion  of  finished 
goods.  ThU  so-called  stabilization  policy  of 
the  Government  failed  because  It  waa  un- 
sound. In  fact.  It  took  lu  In  a  direction 
dlametncally  opposite  to  that  tn  which  we 
had  to  go  Instead  of  expanding  produc- 
tion and  ei»»uraging  lower  pncea  through 
the  competitive  infl"^"*^  of  a  greater  abuu- 


danoa,  moat  of  our  people  have  leaa  teal 
vugtB  rather  than  more.  Even  thoae  or- 
ganized groiipa  which  achieved  extensive  In- 
creases in  wage  rates  must  now  realize  that 
they  have  gained  little. 

We  still  face  the  problem  of  attaining  a 
sound  economic  relationship  between  wagea 
and  prices.  In  numy  linea  costs,  and  hence 
selling  prices,  are  moving  out  of  reach  of 
Important  sectors  of  their  potential  mar- 
keta.  The  accumulated  savings  of  the  war 
years  are  being  reduced  in  value  by  the  de- 
preciation of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  these 
higher  prices.  Recent  demands  on  the  part 
of  labor  for  still  further  wage  increases 
threaten  to  intemipt  production  again,  in- 
creasing existing  shortages  and  necessitating 
another  advance  tn  the  prlcea  of  goods  and 
services. 

This  is  a  dac^eroua  course  we  are  follow- 
ing. If  we  do  not  turn  from  It  economic 
law  will  sooner  or  later  demand  an  account- 
ing Unless  business  and  labor  leaders 
quickly  recognize  their  common  goal — and 
peril— and  agree  to  adjiist  the  present  out- 
of -balance  wage-price  relationship,  they  may 
flifd  themselves  facing  a  more  rapid  adjust- 
ment Involving  a  more  or  less,  though  tem- 
porary, shrinkage  of  business  volume  and 
employment.  If  so,  we  can  mark  it  down 
aa  the  penalty  of  our  own  folly. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  wise  enough,  honest 
enough — and  lucky  enough— to  prevent  the 
serious  consequences  of  our  past  mistakes. 
In  any  event,  let  us  at  least  resolve  to  correct 
the  pollclea  which  brought  about  these  con- 
ditions.   Only  by  so  doing  can  we  build  a 
foundation    solid    enoxigh    to    support    the 
superstructiu-e  of  an  expanding  economy.    In 
accomplishing   this   objective   we   have   the 
support  of  the  last  election;  in  fact,  already 
we  see  an  accelerated  trend  to  more  Intelli- 
gent economic  policiea  beginning   to   take 
form.    We  have  much  more  to  do.    We  have 
to  deal  on  the   political  front  with  many 
problems  affecting  our  economic  opportunity. 
We  must  face  them  and  deal  with  them  now. 
Of   paramount   importance — probably  the 
most  consequential  problem  of  the  day — la 
the   need    to   reatore   the    balatice    In    both 
prlvllegee  and  reapenalbUltlea  between  labor 
and  other  groups  within  the  economy.    We 
must  do  this  without  in  any  aenae  infring- 
ing on  the  Just  rights  of  Isbor  or  limiting  lU 
proper  progress.    The  Wsgner  Act,  taallsd  as 
a  Magna  Carta  of  labor's  rlgbts,  has  ofMr- 
ftted  to  deprive  workers  ard  otbecs  of  tlMlr 
riglite.    If  we  rsspset  the  prtnetple  at  equal 
righto  for  all  and  spselsi  ptivllefes  for  none, 
our  Ubor  legtolttkm   mu«t  be  drastically 
overhatded.    Let  us  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
moet  otttstendtng  inequalities  In  order  thst 
we  mey  ehdrt  our  course  to  a  bstter  balance, 
in  the  form  of  •  lO'point  prograro: 

1.  The  employer  U  not  free  to  speak  to  hto 
employees  over  a  loudspeaker  during  work 
bours.  The  union  Is  free  to  circulate  union 
literature  and  antlmanagement  material  dur- 
ing work  hours,  and  on  the  premises.  The 
employer's  freedom  of  speech  should  be 
established. 

2.  Collective  bargaining  should  be  defined. 
Where  does  It  begin  and  end?  What  are  lU 
responsibilities?  If  the  employer  Is  required 
to  bargain  with  the  union,  as  now  la  the 
case,  should  not  the  union  be  required  to 
bargain  with  the  employer,  which  now  is  not 
the  case?  Collective  bargaining  on  an  In- 
dustry-wide basU  shoxild  be  prohibited  as  a 
monopolistic  practice. 

3.  Bureaucratic  decisions,  having  the  effect 
of  law  and  often  not  supported  by  law.  are 
not  now  suDject  to  review  through  an  appeal 
to  Judicial  authority.  A  court  review  of  the 
decisions  of  all  administrative  agencies 
should  be  granted.  The  Ns  onal  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  If  It  continues  In  existence. 
should  not  be  permitted  to  act  ss  Jtidge.  Jury, 
and  proaecutor.  Such  «  practice  la  contrary 
both  to  common  sense  and  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Justice. 
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4.  Only  the  employer  to  responelble  now 
for  losses  lucurred  through  breach  of  ooa- 
tract.  Unions  should  be  made  equally  re- 
sponsible and  their  responsibility  should  be 
enforced  by  adequate  penalties.  A  contract 
Is  valueless,  in  fact,  unless  it  effectively  binds 
both  parties  under  all  clrcumftances.  A 
strike  should  be  illegal  during  the  term  of  a 
contract. 

5.  Management  must  be  represented 
throughout  all  the  various  steps  of  produc- 
tion. Otherwise  management  cannot  func- 
tion effectively.  Foremen  must  be  recognized 
by  law  as  component  pnrts  of  management 
and  their  allegiance  must  be  to  management 
alone. 

6.  The  cloeed  shop  is  monopolistic.  It  to  a 
limitation  of  the  right  to  work  and  the  right 
to  employ.  No  man  should  be  required  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  working.  The  closed 
ahop  should  be  outlawed. 

7.  Such  questions  as  may  be  required  by 
union  procedure  to  be  submitted  to  its  mem- 
bership for  determination,  should  be  passed 
on  by  a  representative  proportion  of  the  en- 
tire membership — not  by  a  limited  minority 
consisting  largely  of  union  bosses,  as  to  now 
too  frequently  the  case. 

8.  Unions  should  be  required  to  make  pub- 
lic their  financial  operations.  Including  state- 
ments of  their  Income  and  expenses.  Unions 
should  be  prohibited  from  making  contribu- 
tions to,  and,  aa  unions,  from  supporting, 
political  activities — a  restriction  now,  and 
very  properly,  imposed  on  business. 

9.  All  forms  of  violence  and  coercion  should 
be  outlawe*'  with  heavy  penalties.  Workers 
must  not  be  ruled  by  fear  of  union  action. 

10.  Unlimited  right  to  petition  for  bar- 
gaining elections  should  be  granted  em- 
ployers. No  such  right  now  exists  for  the 
employer  unless  two  or  more  unions  are  in 
cwnflict. 

These  Inequalltiea  have  contributed  in 
part  to  the  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. They  have  thrown  far  out  of  bal- 
ance the  responsibilities  and  prlvllegea  of 
labor  and  management  in  our  Industrial 
economy.  The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  to  not  to 
move  tbe  pendulum  back  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, but  to  stabilize  it  at  tbe  neutral 
point.  Our  aim  must  be  not  to  reduce  the 
gains  of  labor  but  to  restore  the  rights  of 
Bianagement. 

We  face  also  the  proMem  of  strllue  and 
wbet  to  do  about  tbem.  It  to  a  problem 
whJeb  bas  grown  to  Ito  present  propntloae 
iMfifjr  beeause  of  tabor  monopolies.  Mon- 
ep0lf«  esB  and  do  exist  In  •  democracy  sucb 
M  ottni.  bvt  M  each  tliey  mueC  be  eoblected 
to  eonpiete  r^gotettea  on  all  cotrnte,  Vn- 
rsgoltted  menoptitm  maaot  be  permitted  in 
•n  eeopomy  of  free  enterprise,  for  unre- 
stricted eoinpetltlon  to  •  necessity  to  Insnrs 
tbe  sssenttof  balances.  Tears  ago,  businees 
la  eoms  tnstaneee  was  moving  toward  mon- 
opoUetle  practices  both  in  form  and  In  pol- 
1^,  Something  was  done  about  it.  Today, 
labor  has  become  a  monopoly,  and  something 
must  be  done  about  it.  Unregulated  mon- 
opolies lead  to  dictatorships,  snd  dictator- 
ships cannot  be  tolerated  In  a  democracy. 

To  overcome  this  we  must  outlaw  exist- 
ing labor  monopolies  and  limit  by  law  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  one  union  so  that  the 
public  interests  cannot  be  eubstanUally 
prejudiced  by  strikes. 

Thto  can  be  accomplished  in  either  of 
two  ways:  (a)  By  dissolving  extotlng  unions 
into  parts  so  no  one  part  has  the  economic 
power  substantially  to  affect  the  public  In- 
terests; or  (b)  by  limiting  the  power  of  any 
one  union,  as  now  constituted,  to  strike  so 
large  a  part  of  any  one  Industry  as  wotild 
prejudice  substantially  the  public  Interesto. 
Under  these  restrictions,  collective  bargain- 
ing must  be  allowed  to  proceed  without  re- 
striction or  Interference.  It  must  contlntM 
tmtll  a  settlement  to  reached,  even  If  It  In- 
volves a  strike  and  Irreapectlve  of  the  con- 
sequences to  either  contending  party. 


Thta  we  must  erect  a  strong  and  effective 
barrier  against  encroachments  on  tbe  com- 
petitive system  of  free  enterprise.  Com- 
plete freedom  in  collective  bargaining,  lim- 
ited to  the  degree  that  a  reeultlng  strike 
could  not  substantially  prejudice  the  pub- 
lic interests,  to  that  barrier.  The  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act,  by  outlawing  buslneaa  mo- 
nopolies, has  not  destroyed  business  nor  any 
association  of  business.  Its  principles  ap- 
plied to  unions  will  not  destroy  unions.  It  to 
a  fair  and  equitable  meana  of  requiring  both 
business  and  unions  to  conform  to  the  fimd- 
amental  principles  of  the  competitive  system. 
It  Is  essential  if  we  wish  to  preserve  that 
system. 

Arbitration,  compulsory  or  otherwise,  fact- 
finding boards,  labor  courts,  and  the  like  as 
applied  to  controversies  within  the  free- 
enterprise  area,  offer  no  sound  solution  for 
thto  problem.  Thoae  who  advocate  such 
courses — and  there  are  many — have  not 
thought  the  problem  through  to  its  final 
conclusion.  Wage  rates  so  adjudicated  would 
Involve  the  appraisal  by  an  outside  agency 
of  all  the  operating  phases  of  the  business, 
such  na  dividends,  profits,  operating  sched- 
ules, future  economic  trends,  distribution 
policies,  and  all  other  problems,  economic 
and  otherwise,  now  the  responsibility  of  busi- 
ness management.  There  Is  sure  to  be  In- 
jected In  such  adjudication  the  question  of 
the  ability  to  pay — one  of  the  most  unsound, 
unrealistic  economic  phlloscphles  offered  as 
a  basis  of  wage  determination,  prejudicial 
to  the  Interests  of  business,  labor,  and  the 
ultimate  consumer  alike. 

It  to  clear  that  In  the  final  analysto  some 
form  of  bureaucracy  would  have  to  assume 
the  functions  of  management,  hence  man- 
agement would  no  longer  be  held  respon- 
sible. Btisiness  would  become  a  creature  of 
the  state.  We  would  pass  to  a  regimented 
economy.    It  to  a  dangerous  course. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  obstacles  to 
our  two-point  objective  which  we  must  over- 
come by  political  and  industrial  statesman- 
ahip  If  we  are  to  move  ahead.  If  we  can 
substitute  for  the  human  frallitles  of  self- 
interest  and  false  thinking  the  equally  hu- 
man qualities  of  forbearance,  reasonable- 
ness, and  willingness  to  earn  before  we  get, 
a  concern  for  tbe  general  welfare  rather  tban 
for  Indivlduato  or  special  groups,  we  am 
progrces  into  a  future  whose  possibilities 
•re  limited  only  by  otir  imagination. 

gdence  and  tecbmrfogy  bave  only  seratcbed 
tbe  Mtrfacs,  Tbe  posslbillttoi  of  fttomlc  en* 
•rgy  await  our  esploltetlon.  Hew  proocsses. 
new  producu,  new  dlscovertas  to  amUm  life 
easier,  better,  bealthler,  and  bsppler  are 
within  our  grasp.  We  have  the  indtistrlal 
fcnow-bow.  We  have  tbe  resources  to  real' 
ize  rspidly  on  thto  great  opportunity  and 
to  crsaU  on  thto  earth  a  vlrttul  paradise 
for  ourselves  and  to  help  other  peoptes  do 
'likewise.  Sucb  to  the  only  true  ccurte  to 
democracy  and  peace  among  all  peoples. 

There  to  only  one  real  question  mark: 
Have  ws  enough  common  sense? 
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Mondajf.  March  10.  2947 

Mr.  8ARBACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In- 
asmuch as  we  are  all  vitally  concerned 
witb  the  future  of  one  of  tbe  country's 
largest  enterprises,  and  with  a  particular 


mind  to  tbe  deep-rooted  faith  and  belief 
of  all  our  youth  in  the  sporting  world.  I 
would  like  to  extend  in  the  Rscoao  at  this 
time  a  most  sincere  and  timely  resolution 
adopted  t^  the  Philadelphia  Sports 
Writers'  Association: 

Whereas  gambling  on  the  outcome  of 
gamea  and  the  point  differential  in  the  final 
acores  of  athletic  contests  has  Increaaed 
alarmingly  In  the  last  few  years;  and 

Whereas  attempts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
arrange the  results  of  games  and/or  the 
point  differential  of  athletic  contests  In  ama> 
teur  as  well  as  professional  sports;  and 

Whereas  two  convictions  for  bribery  and 
attempted  bribery  of  sports  participants  have 
been  obtained  in  the  courts  of  the  State  of 
Mew  York  within  the  last  few  years;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  the  National  Football  League, 
and  other  sports  organizations  ore  now  press- 
ing for  State  and  Federal  legislation  which 
will  make  it  unlawful  to  offer  or  promise  a 
bribe  to  any  participant,  oficlal,  coach,  man- 
ager, or  anyone  connected  with  aports;  and 

Whereas  at  this  date  New  York  la  the  only 
major  State  in  the  Union  with  an  adequate 
law  to  protect  sports  from  corruption  or 
attempted  corruption  by  gamblers;  and 

Whereas  several  officials  of  sports  organi- 
zations and  others  have  stated  that  the 
publication  of  predictions  on  the  results  of 
games  and  the  probable  difference  in  point 
scoring  by  participating  teams  in  the  edito- 
rial and  advertising  colxmans  of  daily  news- 
papers and  other  publications  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  spread  and  increase  of  gambling 
on  athletic  contests  In  America:  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  integrity  of  sports 
has  long  been  and  is  an  important  Infiuence 
for  the  good  on  the  morals  of  the  ootmtry, 
particularly  the  youth  of  the  Nation:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Philadelphia  Sports 
Wriiers'  Association  doea  hereby  urge  legis- 
lators of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  and 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  push  with  all 
speed  for  antibrlbery  and  antlgambllng  laws 
as  related  to  sports,  and  does  hereby  urge 
new^wiper  publlahera  to  review  their  policy 
of  publtobing  in  editorial  and  adverttoing 
oolumne  the  predictions  of  probabto  acoree 
and  point  diflecentlato  of  athletic  contests. 
except  in  horse  facing  on  which  gamMtag 
hae  been  Isgalissd  in  many  SUtes;  aad  br  it 
further 

JUsofosd,  Ibst  eoptod  of  this  nssolutioo  be 

tototors  In  thto  aad  oCber  StaUs  aad  to  tbe 
FMsral  Oovemaient, 

CtMmHMaa, 

PruUitnt,  FMUidtlptHA  iportt 

WrWtrt'  A»$oeiatloH, 


Stadj  of  GoTenBWBlal  ProcMfavc  ia 
Hifh  Sckooli 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF  aaxAif  aas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBIfTATIW 

Monday.  March  10. 1947 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  reeeiTed 
a  most  unusual  communication  last  week 
which  I  felt  would  be  of  equal  interest  to 
all  Members  of  Congress.  It  was  a  letter 
from  Bliss  Jeanette  Carroway,  a  seventh- 
grade  student  of  junior  high  school  in 
Florence,  S.  C.  She  includes  with  ber 
letter  a  can  of  a  biU  which  be;  class 
had  introduced  in  my  nam«  oonsideriac 
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passed 


ard 


legisl)  tion 
St  ites. 


my 


provK  ing 


CO  isent. 


Itself  the  Congress  of  tbe  Unitec 
which   considered   the   bin. 
signed  it  by  their  ofDcers  who 
the  names  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
Representatives,  the  President 
pore  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaicer.  it  is  highly 
of  these  fine  young  Junior  hlgt 
studenU  to  give  their  thought 
of     governmental     procedure 
familiarize  themselves  by  actual 
ence  in  their  own  class  in  the 
and  procedure  of  enacting 
the  greatest  legislative  body  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United 
think  it  is  perhaps  a  preceden 
other  high-school  students  and 
might  very  well  follow,  and  to 
deserves   the  attention   of   us 
with  the  responsibility  of 
the  needs  and  welfare  of  the 
this  Nation,  and  in  many  ways 

We   have    heard    much    aboilt 
munlsm   in   this   Congress   and 
throughout  the  United  States. 
from  this  class  deals  with  the 
tion  of  communism  and  tbe 
to  the  manner  in  which  we 
pose  of  and  punish  the  enemiej 
American  democracy.    It  Is 
to  see  these   young   people  at 
tender  age  concerning  themsel\|es 
good  citizenship.    It  Is  by  the 
of  our  boys  and  girls  in 
citizenship  that  gives  us  the 
future  security  that  we  could 
and  in  view  of  the  unusual 
this  communication,  as  well  as  o 
portance.  under  unanimous 
include  in  my  extension  of 
letter   of   Miss   Carroway   and 
formulated  and  passed  by  the 
grade  class: 

PunsNCS.  8.  C.  March 
DcAK  Ml    HAiuts:  I'll  bet  you  «i 
priaed  to  find  out  tluit  I  have 
MM0Md  tbe  use  of  your  name, 
yon  wtU  not  mind. 

My  seventh-grade  daas  of  Florence 
Bgh  has  written  and  passed  at' 
pi  ion  had  to  choose  the  name 
Senator  or  RepraamUtlve.    We  wen 
all  the  regular  proeedures.  havinsi 
of   both   Hcvse*   of   Congress, 
•tc. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  oar  bill 
and  signed  by  Speaker  of  the 
dent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
dent  Truman. 
Yours  truly. 
JsAifrm  Camiowat 
(Alias  Represents Uve  Okem 

Whereas  conununlsm  and  Its 
tifona  are  fast  becoming  a  threat 
racy  tn  these  United  States: 

Whereas  In  future  times,  other 
democracy  may  rise.  w«  do  barsb 
the  following: 

Item  1 ;  The  enforcement  of  this 
be  under  the  guidance  of  a  specia 
of  the  Federal  Btireau  of  Inves 

Item  a:  Any  candidate  for  a 
United  States  Government  or  any 
of  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment 
ctised.  must  prove  tn  good  faith  tha 
a  member  of.  or  in  sympathy  w: 
the  aforesaid  factions  hostile  to 

Item      3:  Any      Oovemment 
Charged    with    treason    shall    be 
should  the  treason  be  of  a  sn-lous 
aggravated  nature  such  as  to 
tai  punishment  this  shall  be  so 
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Item  4:  Treason  charges  against  the 
aforesaid  shall  be  duly  executed  in  a  Federal 
court  of  Justice:  the  decision  of  the  court 
shall  be  final  except  in  such  Instances  when 
Just  cause  sluUl  be  shown  for  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  on  the  27th 
day  of  February  1947. 

JOSZPH  W.  MAKTTIf, 

Speaker  of  House. 
ArrBxra  V/UfDENstxc, 
President  pro  tempore  of  Senate. 
Hakkt  S.  Ttduan. 
President  of  the  United  States. 


Testimony  of  Hon.  Emanacl  CeHer,  of 
New  York,  Before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreifn  Coounerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rccoito,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  my  National  Science  Founda- 
tion bill,  H.  R.  942: 

lir.  Chairman  and  memt>ers  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  tbe  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Benato  paa8e<l  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives failed  to  act  upon  national  science- 
foundation  legislation.  It  Is,  therefore, 
gratifying  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  taken  the  leadership  In  this  session  and 
that  your  committee  has  already  begun  the 
formal  study  of  this  important  legislation. 

It  is  rather  anomalous  that  a  nation  as 
great  as  ours  has  not  even  found  a  cure  for 
the  common  cold,  let  alone  heart  disease  and 
cancer.  This  points  up  the  need  to  give 
Impetus  to  specific  scientific  and  medical  re- 
search. 

It  must  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that 
the  setting  up  of  a  science  foundation  In  no- 
wise Interferes  with  the  activities  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  is  set  up 
for  a  specific  purpose,  namely,  development 
and  control  of  fissionable  matter  and  atomic 
energy.  The  purposes  of  the  science  founda- 
tion are  far  broader  in  scope,  and  in  no  way 
Impinges  upon  the  purposes  and  |urlsdlctlon 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

National  Science  Foundation  legislation  la 
more  urgent  y  needed  now  than  it  was  last 
year.  It  Is  regrettable  that  a  year  has  passed 
without  the  creation  of  a  National  Science 
Foundation  Our  Nation  is  today  the  lead- 
ing IndustrlfJ  and  technological  country  In 
the  world,  and  It  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated that  If  we  are  to  maintain  this  posi- 
tion we  canrot  depend  on  philanthropy  and 
purely  private  resources  to  promote  funda- 
mental sclen:e  and  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
ply of  scient.fic  personnel.  Although  we  are 
the  leaders  in  applied  science,  we  do  not 
have  the  same  preeminent  position  In  funda- 
mental sciences.  In  the  past  we  have  de- 
pended to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  the 
great  ftmdamental  scientific  resources  of 
Germany.  We  cannot  and  should  not  do 
ao  any  longear.  If  we  pass  this  legislation, 
we  will  be  providing  one  of  the  necessary 
guarantees  tlaat  our  Nation  wUl  always  hold 
a  leading  place  among  other  nations.  If 
we  design  tlie  National  Science  Foundation 
ao  that  It  will  serve  prlmarUy  as  a  peacetime 
agency.  It  will  bring  to  us  many  advances 
In  health  and  standard  of  living  comparable 


to  the  great  advances  In  armament  which 
science  brought  to  t  le  war  effort. 

I  am  appearing  today  before  your  com- 
mittee to  urge  speedy  and  favorable  action 
on  behalf  of  legislation  creating  a  National 
Science  Foimdation.  You  have  before  you 
two  types  of  bUls:  H.  B.  942,  introduced  by 
myself  and,  as  an  alternative  proposal.  H.  R. 
1830,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arlcansas,  Mr.  Mnxs.  Bills  Identical  with 
Mr.  Mills'  bill  have  also  been  Introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jea  5ey.  Mr.  Case: 
Mr.  Phiest,  Tennessee;  and  Mr.  Hates. 
Arkansas.  Before  describing  briefly  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  R.  942  and  the  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing legislation  of  this  particular  form.  I  am 
going  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  bUI. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  proposals  for 
a  National  Science  Foundation  had  their 
origin  in  the  separate  studies  made  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee  headed  by  Senator  Kilgore  and 
by  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment traded  by  Dr.  Vannevar  Bushr 

In  June  of  1945  Senator  Kilgobx  Introduced 
a  bUl  which  embodied  the  r  ;sults  of  the 
3  years'  study  by  his  subcommittee  on  the 
problems  of  scientific  and  technical  moblllza. 
tlon.  At  the  same  tlm".  Senator  Magnuson 
Introduced  a  bill  which  embodied  the  specific 
recommendations  made  by  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush.  Both  bills.  Just  as  the  two  types  of 
bills  now  before  you,  created  a  foundation 
designed  to  serve  as  the  central  scientific 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  Both 
bills,  just  as  the  two  t3rpe8  of  bills  now  be- 
fore you  specifically  authorized  the  founda- 
tion to  do  the  fo" lowing: 

1.  To  support  financially  and  promote  re- 
search in  the  fundamental  sciences. 

2.  To  support  financially  and  promote  re- 
search for  national  defense. 

3.  To  support  financially  and  promote  re- 
search in  medicine  and  health. 

4.  To  expand  the  Nation's  scientific  talent 
through  the  granting  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships. 

The  original  Kilgore  and  Magnuson  bills, 
although  agreeing  on  these  principal  func- 
tions, differed  as  to  method  of  administra- 
tion and  several  other  features.     Extensive 
hearings  were  held  Jointly  by  Senators  Kn,- 
Goa*  and  Magntson.  in  which  over  100  ex- 
pert witnesses  were  heard  from  all  walks  of 
life.    These  hearings  were  followed  by  a  series 
of  discussions  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  the 
Senate,  representatives  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, and  representatives  of  Interested 
scientific  organizations.    Out  of  this  exhaus- 
tive study  came  a  bipartisan  sponsored  bill 
popularly  known  as  the  Kllgore-Magnuson- 
Saltonstall  hill  which  was  favorably  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  BiUltary  Affairs  Committee 
on  April  9.    This  bill  still  provided  for  the 
four    principal    functions    which    both    the 
Kilgore  and  Magnuson   bills  each   provided 
but    differed    very    substantially    from    the 
original    bills    In   Its   details.     It   was   con- 
sidered a  perfected  bill  by  virtually  all  the 
groups    Interested    In    scientific    l«>glslatlon. 
This  bill  had   the  support   of  outstanding 
scientific  groups  In  the  cotmtry  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress.     When  It  was  debated 
before  the  Senate  on  July  1  to  3.  last  year, 
It   was   passed   with   only   one    hubstantlal 
amendment,  namiiy  the  amendment  which 
eliminated    a    division    for    cx;ial    sciences. 
Having  a  deep  personal  Interest  In  science 
legislation  and  having  followed  closely  the 
careful  process  by  which  the  KUgore-Magnu- 
son-Saltonstall  bill  of  the  last  Congress  was 
developed.  I  have  Introduced  It  In  the  House 
in  the  belief  that  It  U  a  well -perfected  piece 
of  legislation  which  should  be  speedily  en- 
acted.   This  Is  tbe  bill  H.  R.  942  now  before 
you.     I  have  with  me  copies  of  the  original 
report    submitted    by    the    Senate    Military 
Affairs  Committee  which  describe  each  of  Its 
provisions  in  considerable  detail  and  also  give 
the  reasons  for  adopting  those  particular  pro- 
visions.   My  bill,  H.  R.  942,  as  does  also  the 
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Mills  bin,  H.  B.  1830.  provides  for  two  fime- 
tions  in  addition  to  the  four  entunerated 
above.    They  are: 

5.  To  promote  the  development  of  science 
through  international  cooperation. 

6.  To  coordinate  the  diverse  scientific  ac- 
tivities now  conducted  in  the  several  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  represenutlves  of  scientific  and  other 
groups  who  have  been  studying  this  prot)lem 
are  agreed  that  the  principal  functions  which 
the  proposed  new  Foundation  should  per- 
form are  those  which  have  been  enumerated 
frcm  1  to  8.  I  bad  understood  that  there  was 
a  large  measurs  of  agreement  on  details  along 
the  lines  of  H.  B.  942.  but  an  alternative  has 
been  presented  to  you  In  the  form  of  H.  B. 
1830  and  Its  companion  bills.  These  bUls 
differ  chiefly  with  respect  to  (a)  the  admm- 
Istratlon  and  organization  of  the  Founda- 
tion, (b)  the  Inclusion  of  social  sciences. 
~  (c)  the  provisions  for  apportionment  of  re- 
search funds  on  a  State  quota  basis, ^(d)  the 
provisions  which  require  the  results  of  fed- 
erally financed  research  to  be  fully  and  freely 
published. 

Let  me  sumsnarlae  briefly  the  reasons  tar 
the  specific  provisions  of  H.  R.  942  with  re- 
spect to  the  above  four  features. 

SDMJ  W IBT  KATIOW  AKTO  OKOAinZSTION  OT  THS 
rOUHIkATION 

H.  B.  942  provides  that  tbe  Foundation  be 
headed  by  a  single  Administrator  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  and  who  will  be  responsible  directly 
to  the  President  and  through  him  to  ths 
Congress.  Originally  many  scientists  were 
Interested  in  having  the  Fotindation  beaded 
by  a  board  of  noncompensated  citizens — 
doUar-a-year  men,  so  to  speak.  President 
Truman  and  many  students  of  Govertunent 
administration  felt  that  this  was  a  danger- 
ous and  imdemocratlc  way  to  organize  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  particularly  In  the  case  of  an 
agency  which  would  be  spending  Federal 
funds.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is  recognized 
that  noncompensated  experts,  partlctilarly 
leading  scientists  attached  to  private  organ- 
izations, could  help  the  Foundation,  the 
President,  and  the  Congress  In  advising  and 
inspecting  the  activities  of  Federal  scientific 
agencies.  H.  R.  942  therefore  creates  a  seriss 
of  advisory  boards  which  will  have  full  ac- 
cess to  tbe  work  of  the  Foundation  and  will 
be  able  to  make  recommendations  directly 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

THE  nVCLDSION   OT  80CIAI.   SCISNCn 

I  understand  that  most  scientists  believe 
that  the  Foimdation  would  not  function  ef- 
fectively if  an  attempt  were  made  to  draw 
sharp  lines  between  the  different  sciences 
and  to  exclude  the  Foundation  from  support- 
ing social  sciences.  In  this  day  and  age, 
when  the  physical  sciences  are  so  far  ahead 
at  our  ability  to  organize  ourselves  socially, 
it  Is  Important  that  the  Foundation  be  given 
specUlc  authority,  as  is  done  in  H.  B.  942. 
to  support  social  science  through  a  Division 
of  Social  Science. 

DIBTXIBUnOM  or   IS    PEBCENT  OF  ALL  XESKABCH 
rUMS*  OM  THE  BASIS  OT  8TATB  QtJOTAS 

All  secUons  of  tbe  country  will  have  to 
fltiance  this  new  foundation  throtigh  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try should  participate  dlrecUy  in  lu  work. 
The  largest  part  of  the  agricultural  research 
funds  have  been  spent  on  the  basis  of  a 
State  quota  formtUa  and  It  is  tmlversally 
agreed  that  this  has  been  a  very  beneficial 
experience  not  only  for  each  of  the  States 
but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  we  in  Congress 
should  note  that  this  method  has  prevented 
the  rise  of  an  arbitrary  scientific  bureauc- 
racy In  agricultural  research. 

While  tt  Is  true  that  soms  States  may  at 
the  present  time  be  better  equipped  to  use 


Foundation  funds  than  others,  if  from  the 
beginning  a  portion  of  the  Foondatlon's 
research  funds  Is  distributed  on  a  State  quota 
basis  we  slxall  soon  find  that  all  States  will  b* 
able  to  share  effectively  in  this  work, 
rtnx  Am  pbzb  pttbucation  or  ntz  bbbitlts  or 

rSOEBALLT  riNANCZD 


The  wartime  experience  as  well  as  the 
prewar  experience  show  that  too  often  the 
new  knowledge  and  tbe  patents  which  re- 
siUt  from  a  federally  financed  research  proj- 
ect fall  into  tbe  bands  of  private  companies 
or  institutions.  I  do  not  l>elieve  anyone  can 
quarrel  with  the  fundamental  principle  that 
wherever  the  public  puts  up  the  money  for 
a  research  project  the  results  including  pat- 
ents should  either  be  freely  available  to  all 
users  or.  If  omatroUed,  should  be  controlled 
by  a  publio  agency.  If  your  committee 
wants  fuller  lnf<ninatlon  on  the  extent  to 
which  public  ftmds  have  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  this  respect.  I  would  urge  you 
to  examine  studies  already  made  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  and  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Department  of  Jtistice  study,  prepared 
by  Its  Claims  Division,  is  s  very  exhaustive 
one.  While  It  has  not  been  publicly  released 
as  yet,  I  am  sure  that  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  secure  it  for  this  committee  in  its 
study  of  science  legislation. 

I  wouJd  like  to  point  out  that  section  8  ai 
H.  B.  042  which  covers  tbe  use  and  dissemi- 
nation of  research  findings  allows  for  con- 
tractual exceptions  to  the  basic  policy  at 
public  dedication  In  those  cases  where  the 
Invention  Is  the  result  of  a  substantial  in- 
vestment by  the  private  oontxactor. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  the  committee 
again  that  It  act  speedily  and  favorably  on 
this  legislation.  In  the  past  year  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  clvUlan  National  Science  Founda- 
tion the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have 
spent  great  sums — atxmt  $100,000,000  for 
fundamental  research — so  that  our  Nation 
can  have  a  strong  scientiflc  foundation.  It 
Is  a  dangerous  step  to  have  tiie  military  carry 
on  a  peacetime  function  which  they  them- 
selves recognize  should  be  carried  out  by  a 
civilian  agency. 


Divisions  Among  At  Justices 


EXTENBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVBS 

Monday.  March  10, 1947 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March 
10,  1947: 

Am  Intimatb  Message  Fbom  Washiwgtow 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

DIVmOMS  AMOKO  THS  JDBTICSB 

Washington.— The  Supreme  Court  is  back 
In  the  news  again  with  Its  split  decision  In 
the  John  L.  Lewis  contempt  case. 

The  Boosevelt-Tnunan  Suiveme  Court 
continues  to  be  divided  like  older  courts, 
but  not  over  the  same  Issues.  Today,  tha 
tent  of  the  so-called  commtfce  clause  has 
been  stretched  so  wide  that  It  encompasses 
about  any  type  of  restrlctl<ni  or  control  that 
Congress  can  think  up. 

What,  then,  the  pubUo  asks,  does  tbe 
Court  now  divide  over?  One  of  the  Hsues  is 
a  matter  which  in  the  past  was  largely  a 
question  at  detail.  Today,  all  membcca 
mmrm  tbc  right  of  Oovemment  to  intervene 
In  matters  of  aoelBl  control  unthinkable  a 


short  tlms  ago,  TtAt  fight  Is  settled.  Thm 
controversy  has  gone  on  to  new  ground. 

One  dUra«noe  today  is  over  tbe  eonc^tlon 
or  Judicial  function.  One  obaervsr  ascrlbeo 
to  Mr.  Justice  Black  a  "leaning  toward  get- 
ting the  rcHUlt  In  a  particular  ease,  as  U  It 
were  a  legislative  choioe."  To  Mr.  Justioe 
Frankfurter,  frequent  leader  of  the  oppoalte 
side,  he  astTlbes  a  "leaning  to  respect  the 
outlines  and  many  of  the  details  of  an  es- 
tablished legal  system." 

The  BIsck  thssls  seems  to  be  that  the  Court 
should  act  as  guardian  of  the  people,  or 
groui»  of  people,  against  ths  aberrations  of 
democracy.  Contrasted  to  this  view,  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter,  often  supported  by  Mr. 
Justice  Jac)»on,  appears  to  follow  the  mar* 
traditional  view  that  the  Court  should  keep 
hands  off  leglslaUon,  wlas  or  unwise,  except 
In  extreme  Instances. 

Criticism  is  sometimes  directed  against  the 
majority  grot^),  often  led  by  Mr.  Justioe  Black. 
on  the  ground  that  It  is  in  fact  legrlslatlng: 
that  it  tortures  congressional  statutes  in  the 
cotuse  of  Interpreting  them.  This  hss  been 
tbe  contention  of  occasional  Frankfurter- 
Jackson  dlsnents. 

One  of  the  most  dUBcuIt  and  controversial 
recent  5-tC'-4  decisions  involved  another 
matter — the  right  of  a  eommimity  In  New 
Jersey  to  (>ay  parochial  school  bus  fares. 
Bsek  In  1929  the  Supreme  Ooort  ruled  tbst 
a  State  may  furnish  free  textbooks  to  paro- 
chial schoalK.  Does  that  decision,  along  with 
the  new  one  in  1947,  mean  that  all  legal 
barriers  thst  have  stood  in  the  way  at  State 
aid  to  church  schools  are  now  down?  That 
is  the  cont«mtion  of  at  least  one  national 
news  magaslne  in  commenting  on  the  mat- 
ter. Lawyers  here  who  have  carefully  studied 
tbe  majority  opinion  feel  differently. 

On  one  side  in  this  case  were  Jtistioes 
Black,  Vinscin,  Douglas,  Murphy,  and  B«ed. 
In  dissent  v/ere  Justices  Butlsdge.  Jackson. 
Frankfurter,  and  Burton.  The  Black  majority 
opinion  argued  that  the  Court  should  not 
prevent  the  State  from  extending  puUic- 
welfare  leglalatlon  benefite  to  all  dtiaens 
wlthoirt  regard  to  religion.  It  compared  the 
extension  of  parochial  bos  aervlos  to  the 
fire  and  police  protection,  offered  to  all 
chvirches   and   schools. 

In  sharp  dissent.  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  wrtrte 
that  at  first  he  had  agreed  with  the  majority 
but  on  reflection  changed  his  views.  "The 
undertones  of  (Justice  Black's)  opinion  ad- 
vocating complete  and  uncompromising 
separatum  of  church  fromAate,  aeem  utterly 
discordant  with  Ite  eoncltislon  yielding  sup- 
port to  their  commingling  in  educational 
matters." 

Mr.  Justice  Black  stated  that  although  in 
this  instance  aid  to  chiut:h  schools  was 
allowable,  this  was  about  as  far  as  the  matter 
shotild  go.  Although  the  law,  he  specifically 
said,  was  "^vlthln  the  state's  constitutional 
power,  it  approaches  the  verge  of  that  power." 

This  limitation  did  not  saUsfy  the  mi- 
nority. 

"The  case  which  IrresAstihly  eomea  to  mind 
as  the  mos:  fitting  precedent,"  scldly  ob- 
served Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  'is  thst  of  Jtilla 
who,  according  to  Bynm's  repots,  "whlspw- 
ing  "I  wUl  ne'er  oonaent"— consented.'  " 


An  EzpensiTC  Diploaatic  Bhudcr 
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HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 
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IN  IHK  HOXnS  OF  BJEPRBKRTAllVBB 

MtmOat.  MarOi  i,  1$47 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  speak- 
er, one  of  the  reasons  tbe  American  tax- 
payer  Is  called  upon  and  is  now  beinc 
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asked  to  provide  bllUoos  of  dcdlars  to  feed 
Europe  is  the  wak7  in  which  Oerou  ny  was 
divided  between  Russia.  England,  and 
the  United  SUtes  for  occupation  il  pur- 
poses. Each  nation  is  under  i  icema- 
tlonal  law.  responsible  for  feeding  the 
people  in  their  occupied  areas.  1 1  mak- 
ing that  division  England  got  tie  steel 
and  coal  of  the  Ruhr  and  some  i  gricul- 
tural  areas:  Russia  got  coal  and  tl  at  part 
of  the  bread  basket  of  Germans  which 
was  not  given  to  Poland:  wh  le  the 
United  States  got  the  scenery  ind  the 
Hartz  Mountain  canary  birds  of  I  avarla. 
You  cannot  export  scenery,  ai  d  who 
wants  to  buy  canary  birds?  Th !  result 
has  been  that  we  have  had  that  part  of 
Germany  which  had  the  least  agr  culture 
and.  therefore,  required  the  mos :  funds 
for  feeding  people  of  that  area.  It  was 
a  aost  expensive  blunder  at  the  expense 
ol  tbt  American  uxpayer. 

Btre  U  the  tcora  to  dat«  for  1  41  and 
1948  If  we  five  them  everything  t  ley  ask 
for  11.460.000.000  to  feed  people  (  i  occu- 
lUed  ar«M,  Includlnx  Orrmany.  lusula. 
Korea,  and  Japan:  |3SO,000  000  fdr  a  new 
VNRRA  paid  for  by  the  Unltrd  liutc»— 
W«  paid  T3  percent  heretofore;  IS  W.OOO,- 
000  for  Oreecf .  Inrludint  the  an  nini  of 
the  Greek  Army.  Ihe  total  o  the»« 
IhfM  IIMM  aiiretaM  IS.OM  KM.OOO. 
This  la  Just  iha  b^mnlnf  T\  rkay  la 
•lieady  aaklni  aub->tanttHl  an  Why 
RhottldAt  Kha  If  OratH^a   u   to  obtain 

iiio,oai,oiot  Oih«r«  will  rniio« ,  ju«i 

how  f»r  can  wa  lo  and  Jm«i  whw  i  la  iht 
OQM 101111 10  be  to  the  Amerienn  ( ivpayvr 
tf  the  Oniiad  ■(*tM  adopt*  iha  Intuih 
policy  of  imp«rlaliMn  and  trla*  to  tell 
tvtry  eottniry  %  hal  kind  (»f  kov<  rt^mvnt 
ih<>  u  mtng  to  have,  equip  and  lUttport 
both  the  rivillan  and  mitiury  popula- 
tion. M  wt  art  MiMd  to  ck>t 


lU  DoltBM  Btt^el 
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or 
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Of  Tin  Rocmi  OF 
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Mr.  NORBLAO.    Mr.  Speake* 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
pendix  <A  the  RBCoas.  I  include 
torlal  by  Mr.  Fred  Andrus,  an 

tag  northwest  Journalist,  on  th< 
of  the  defense  budget.    This 
Ushed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Astoria.  Oreg.: 
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CongrcM  li  wrwtllng  now  with  be  prob- 
lem of  the  high  coet  of  our  armed  f(  rces.  &nd 
there  ts  much  talk  at  dnwtlc  redi  ictlons. 

This    is    a    matter    which    m\u\ 
proachad  cautiously  by  Congress 
want  to  cut  mUttary  spproprlstloi 
point  where  our  armed  forces  are 
qoats  to  their  big  tasks  c€  the  postwar 
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nor  do  we  wact  to  encourage  waste  In  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

"Congress  mtat  realtae.''  said  Senator  Bras, 
of  Virginia,  in  \  speech  the  other  day.  "that 
our  military  leaders  are  accustomed  to  the 
waste  of  war.  aiid  it  Is  easy  to  continue  such 
waste,  even  though  It  t>e  leaser  In  degree,  in 
time  of  peace." 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  have  1.117,000  civilian  employ- 
ees compared  tc  armed  personnel  of  1.600.000. 
In  11139  the  Anny  and  Navy  got  along  with 
222.136  civilian  workers. 

Ths  svarags  cost  per  man  of  the  armed 
forces  according  to  the  1948  budget.  Sen- 
ator BTu  pointed  out.  Is  (6.790.  The  average 
cost  per  arme<I  man  during  the  war  was 
•a.000.  The  reduction  in  expense  Is  only  1170 
per  man. 

Svery  liullvldual  who  served  In  ttoe  armed 
forces  IB  tba  vnx  la  awars  that  there  was 
tremendooi  cxtravaganct  and  waste — some 
of  It  Inevitable  in  war.  some  of  it  the  result 
of  poor  planning. 

Congress  must  ssek  the  elimination  of  this 
waste,  for  ths  Nation  eannot  afford  it  In 
peaceume.  The  haavy  cost  of  our  Uliitary 
EstaMMUMBt  Mrtll  oumata  fur  som«  years  to 
cuoM  ifalMl  ovr  aflorta  to  rrducs  the  tre> 
rwitrirr  aatloiial  debt,  and  debt  rtducuon 
is  psrhapa  as  tiaportaat  to  the  naliooal  fu- 
ture as  adsquats  defsuM.  j 

On  the  other  Hand,  OonfrtH  must  ba  awaie 
that  ti)e  tsafe  iif  uur  armed  for«e«  is  mumIi 
greater  than  ir.  prewar  dayi.  We  hava  oe- 
oupation  armlei  to  malnum  la  Jbpan  and 
Oann«ity  «nd  ixiperl  obMrvaia  tell  ue  ttoai 
wt  mutt  Mpeet  to  iatp  tbMn  UMnllw  aany 
years,  | 

W«  Kra  likely  to  adopt  «  polioy  of  more 
adeqiiRie  deferM  than  we  ba4  before  the 
war,  perbapa  inv«ii«in«  uatvetsal  militery 
eervu>f  and  ttruiniv  proviiini  rof  a  btiiier 
Artni.  a  bl«t*r  Itnvy,  a  M|ger  Nallnaal  Chiari. 
iAdlirMore  tiainmi. 

Hm  Army  aiti  Itavy  bavt  alaa  the  Jab  af 
•arihf  for  tb«  vut  ananat  of  tquipmeni 
•aved  rraoi  Ibt  waf-aai  far  initanoe,  the 
Navy  is  raium  far  a  beat  of  ampbtbtotia  wai 
•rait  here  in  Astaria. 

Ul  tbata  tbiAfi  make  aatn  eipenM,  and 
m  mm%  ba  prepared  to  take  oaia  of  that 
MpMua  ladatnltely.  IxperlaBfla  ibeuld  have 
taught  ua  by  now  we  can  na  laafo^  afford  to 
be  unprepared  for  defrndtaf  ouTtelvse  as 
we  were  in  1917  and  aaain  la  1941. 

Btlhd.  unreasoned  budget  slashlftg  la  Oon> 
freas  will  Jeopardise  and  weaken  our  de- 
feosea  at  a  time  when  we  caa  lU  aford  Jt.  It 
will  weaken  our  diplomatic  policy,  upon 
vhleta  the  futtire  of  world  peace  mamiy  de- 
pends. 

Another  thing  the  Congress  must  think 
about  is  Government  support  of  financial 
rsseareh  because  of  the  Importaoce  of  this 
sort  of  work  to  national  defense. 

The  atomic  t>omb  is  the  big  eouimple  of 
how  reaesrch  proved  of  vast  military  Im- 
portance. But  we  cannot  rest  on  the  atom 
bomb  alone.  EclentUlc  research  is  at  work  In 
other  countries  on  tasks  Involving  radio- 
guided  mlssilet.  ]et  planes,  radar  and  a  hun- 
dred and  one  ether  new  weapons  of  both  de- 
fense and  offense. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  behind  in  resesrch 
matters,  and  for  that  reason  the  Govern- 
ment must  consider  subsidizing  scientists. 
It  is  done  in  almost  every  Important  nation. 
Russia  being  outstanding  in  that  respect. 
The  Russians  coddle  scientists  to  the  ut- 
most. 

Oovemment-substdlzed  science  is  valuable 
not  only  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation  but  is 
certain  to  have  byproducts  of  valtie  to  our 
peaceful  economy  that  may  outweigh  the 
value  of  the  military  features. 


Tfce  Rise  in  Merfera— Federal  Trade 
Commission  Reports  on  TUa  Threat  la 
Free  Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TSMNKSSZ* 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10. 1947 

Mr.  KEPAUVIii.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  report  Just  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  entitled  "The  Present 
Trend  of  Corpora  3  Mergers  and  Ac- 
quisitions." The  report  was  prepared 
under  section  8  (f  >  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  which  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  'have  power  to  make 
annual  and  special  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  submit  therewith  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legUlaUoa." 
In  presenting  thU  report,  the  Com- 
mission has  put  its  finger  on  what  la 
probably  our  No.  1  domestic  problem, 
namely,  the  growing  incraaae  in  monop- 
0^  and  aconomlo  concentration.  Un- 
laaa  wa  maat  an4  aolve  this  problem.  It 
will  be  Impoasible  for  ua  to  damon»trata 
to  tht  world  that  our  fraa  enterpiUe 
ayatem  raally  la  ''fraa**  and  actually 
doaa  promou  "antarprtaa.** 

Wa  muat  (ac«  th«  fact,  unplaatant 
though  It  nay  ba,  that  aaonomla  aonaan- 
traium  haa  rtian  to  parUoii*  heights  tn 
thU  cuuninf.  Tha  Tampoiaiy  NMiiunkl 
■obiioalQ  OMMiUiua  provMad  ui  with 
abundant  tnfermatUin  oa  Ite  axtant  ot 
munnpoiy  and  piHinomlo  aonaantratlon 
jual  batora  ttia  war;  mora  raoantly.  tha 
■anata  Imall  Builnaaa  Cemmittaa  and 
a  Ruboommittca  of  tht  Nouac  •mall  Bual- 
neai  Commlttga,  of  which  I  was  chair- 
man, hava  prepared  volumlnoiu  docu- 
ments, ahowlni  the  incraaaa  In  aconomlo 
concentration  which  took  place  during 
tha  war;  and  now,  with  thla  report  of  tha 
Fadaral  Trade  Commlaalon.  tha  ptcttura 
la  brought  up  to  date. 

It  Is  a  picture  which  perhapa  all  of  us 
would  prefer  to  Ignore;  but  if  we  really 
do  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system, 
we  cannot  Ignore  these  economic  facts  of 
life.  It  is  a  fact  that  every  highly  in- 
dustrlaliaed  nation,  in  which  private 
monopoly  has  become  dominant,  has  suc- 
cumbed to  one  form  or  another  of  state 
control  and  collectivism.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  we  can  learn  from  recent  history, 
it  is  that  state  collectivism  follows  pri- 
vate monopoly  Just  as  certainly  as  night 
follows  day. 

Consequently,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, by  submitting  to  us  this  report 
on  the  increase  in  monopoly  through 
mergers,  has  struck  a  telling  blow  for 
freedom  everywhere. 

The  purpose  of  the  report  is  twofold: 
First,  it  points  to  the  existence  of  a  seri- 
ous loophole  in  the  law  which  has  made 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  a  dead  letter. 
The  Commission  at  the  present  time  is 
anpowered  to  prevent  acquisitions  which 
take  the  form  of  purchases  of  stock,  but 
It  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  acquisitiona 
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of  assets.  This  situaticm  developed  out  of 
the  historical  conditions  existing  when 
the  Clayton  Act  was  originally  passed. 
The  economic  background  which  under- 
lay the  passage  of  that  act  was  the  great 
consolidation  movement  of  1897-1904. 
during  which  period  some  200  Important 
consolidations  took  place  involving  com- 
panies with  a  capitalization  of  over 
$5,000,000,000.  Nearly  all  of  these  con- 
solidations were  brought  about  by  the 
purchase  of  stock  rather  than  assets. 
Therefore,  Congress,  In  passing  the  Clay- 
ton Act  several  years  later,  thought  that 
it  had  created  a  means  of  preventing  the 
really  Important  method  of  consolida- 
tions, namely  the  purchase  of  stock. 
Congress  simply  did  not  anticipate  the 
fact  that  the  act  would  subsequently  be 
evaded  by  a  different  type  of  purchase, 
the  acquisition  of  assets. 

The  second  major  purpose  of  this  re- 
port U  to  call  to  our  attention  the  rapid 
increase  in  monopoly  power  which  is  now 
taking  place  through  acquisitions  and 
mergers.  Since  1940  more  than  1.800 
manufacturing  and  mining  companlai 
hava  bean  purohaaad,  moit  of  tham  hav- 
ing been  acquired  during  the  last  I  yaan. 
That  thaae  aoquiaitlona  hava  already  had 
a  gigniflcant  affect  upon  the  itructure  of 
the  eoonomy  li  Indloatad  by  the  fact  that 
tha  auet  value  of  the  concern*  acquired 
amounted  to  14,100.000,000,  or  nearly  0 
percent  of  the  total  aaMt  value  of  all 
manufacturing  oorporatloni. 

What  ia  perhapa  the  moat  danieroui 
aapact  of  the  currant  merger  movement 
li  m  Impaei  upon  mall  builnaaa.  Tha 
patlam  of  tha  etirrant  movement  la  that 
of  the  purohaaa  by  giant  eoruoratlona— 
lartaly  flnanead  out  of  their  immenia 
wartime  proflt^i^f  lAdependvnt  umall 
bualneaa.  Thua,  fully  70  percent  of  all 
the  flrma  bought  out  alnoa  1040  hava  bean 
imall  builneaaee  with  aaeeU  of  leaa  than 
11,000.000. 

The  other  side  o(  thla  pleture  of  big 
bualneaa  buying  tip  amall  bualneaa  la  In- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  number  of  firms  ac- 
quired during  this  period  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  large  corporations  with  aaaeta 
of  over  $6,000,000.  Eighteen  large  cor- 
porations, alone,  have  bought  up  242 
formerly  independent  companies,  or  an 
average  of  more  than  13  firms  apiece. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  Home  Products  Corp.  has 
bought  up  no  less  than  38  different  com- 
panies since  1940;  Burlington  Mills  has 
purchased  19;  National  Distillers  17; 
Safeway  Stores,  16;  Borden  Co.,  14;  and 
so  forth. 

As  may  be  noted  from  the  name  of 
these  concerns,  a  striking  feature  of  the 
present  drive  is  the  movement  into  tradi- 
tional small  business  industries.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
acquislMons  were  accounted  for  by  only 
three  industries — food,  nonelectrical  ma- 
chinery, and  textiles  and  apparel— all 
predominantly  small-business  fields.  Big 
business  has  practically  taken  over  such 
former  strongholds  of  small  business  as 
steel  dnmis,  wines  and  tight  cooperage. 
For  example,  the  giant  steel  corporations 
have  increased  their  ownership  of  steel 


drum  falu^cating  capacity  from  les  than 
10  percent  before  the  war  to  nearly  90 
percent  today. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Mg  steel  com- 
panies have  expanded  forward  into  fab- 
ricating fields,  some  of  the  big  metal- 
lising companies  have  expanded  back- 
ward into  the  basic-metals  industry, 
thereby  assuring  themselves  of  a  supply 
of  these  tight  materials,  but  reducing  the 
amount  of  such  materials  available  for 
small  business.  Thus,  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  the  Borg-Warner  Corp..  and  the 
International  Detrola  Corp.  have  all  pur- 
chased steel  mills,  which  formerly  con- 
stituted an  important  source  of  supply 
of  steel  sheets  for  small  business. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  this  extremely  interesting  and  in- 
formative report.  I  think  all  memt>er8  of 
Congress  should  Join  together  in  express- 
ing gratitude  to  the  Commission  for  thla 
oourageoua  and  forthright  presentation 
of  the  facts.  Without  facta.  Congress 
will  inevitably  operate  in  a  vacuum. 

The  report  closes  with  thla  highly  alg- 
niflcant  concluaion:  • 

If,  then,  ths  devalopaant  ot  political  tuper- 
govenunant  Is  to  be  pr«T«at«d,  the  rapid 
growth  of  private  superiovsrnmsni  In  la« 
duttry  muat  be  halted.  And  the  first  itep 
tu  be  uken  U  to  ball  ibis  alarming  inortate 
In  rosrgsrs  and  soqulsltlons  Ths  urlilnal 
purpoes  uf  the  Olsyion  Act,  as  stated  by  ths 
Npiirt  of  tbt  iansie  Oommltiee  on  the  JU' 
dlolary  on  Jsnuiiry  II,  IIU,  wii  "u,  srrskt 
M\9  craallon  of  irusta  •  •  •  and  muuu|)* 
ullM  111  their  InclBlenai" 

Ths  rvdersi  Trsde  Oommlaaloit  reenm* 
mehds  that  the  OUytnn  Aet  be  aMended  in 
nrd»r  to  «eeomplltb  this  baslo  objeetlvt 

I  eoneur  heartily  In  thla  raoommenda* 
tlon.  To  achieve  It,  a  bill,  M.  R.  61B, 
which  would  plug  the  loophole  tn  aectlon 
T  la  now  before  a  lUboommlttH  of  the 
Mouae  Judiciary  OommtttN,  headed  by 
the  diatlngulahed  and  able  Rapraaenta* 
tlve  from  Iowa.  Repraaentatlve  John 
OwYMNi.  A  almllar  bill  wu  reported  out 
favorably  latt  year  by  the  Mouae  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  but  did  not  receive  a 
rule  from  the  Rulea  Committee.  I  might 
point  out.  In  passing,  that  tha  acuon  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  laat  year  waa 
nearly  unanlmoua  for  the  simple  reaaon 
that  the  arresting  of  monopoly  haa  never 
been  regarded  as  a  partisan  issue.  Hear- 
ings on  the  present  bill  will  get  under  way 
within  the  next  2  weeks.  It  ia  hoped  that 
all  organizations  and  individuals  that 
are  interested  in  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  in  the  problem  with  which  it  is  In- 
tended to  deal,  will  be  able  to  present 
their  views  before  the  committee. 


An  Amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 


[OMT 


m  THE  HOtTSS  OP  RBPRBBKNTATIVEB 

Jfonday,  JfarcA  10. 1947 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 


the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Its 
number  is  H.  R.  2230.  The  amendment 
I  proposed  reads  as  follows: 

Section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Aet 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subMC- 
tioa  (a)  tto(!  following: 

"Where  an  agreement  t>et'ween  the  em- 
ploye and  tbe  employee  or  his  representative 
speclflea  an  hourly  rate  of  oompenaatlon 
wblcb  il  not  less  than  tbe  minimum  wags 
specified  In  section  0  of  this  act.  such  hourly 
rate  shall  )>(>  considered  tbe  regular  rate  at 
which  the  eoiployee  is  employed  and  aball  not 
be  affected  tiy  the  receipt  of  additional  com- 
pensation from  the  employer  whether  such 
additional  compensation  Is  paid  ptuvuant  to 
the  agreement  as  overttms  or  otherwtoe." 

Despite  the  protests  of  those  not  so 
well  Iziformed.  this  proposed  amendment 
seeks  only  to  remedy  a  situation  which  is 
unfavorabli!  to  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment, to  tlie  end  that  both  may  know 
what  they  itre  doing  and  be  able  to  rely 
thereon  and  profit  thereby. 

I  agree  <ind  insist  that  two  offenses 
under  the  Wagea-Hours  Act  as  admiala- 
tered  have  been  baffling  to  everyona 
concerned. 

Flrat  la  Uiat  of  the  employer  who  re- 
warda  an  employee  oeoaalonally  for  doing 
more  than  he  had  to  do.  paying  beyond 
what  was  expected  or  agreed.  Llkewlae 
with  the  case  of  the  employer  who  payi  a 
proflt-aharlag  bonua  to  a  group  of  em- 
ployees, There  la  no  way  under  the  rulea 
of  the  wagO'hour  people  foi  ihla  to  be 
done  without  permanently  penallilni  at 
leaat  tha  employer,  ThU  la  an  oSenae, 
and  tha  adnilnlatrator  rulea  that  the  rag* 
uiar  rata  of  pay  haa  bean  upaet. 

The  Noond  offenN  multa  when  an  am* 
player  and  embloyM  agree  to  a  flx(»d 
weakly  lalary  for  a  fluetuattng  work- 
weak  above  40  houra.  'The  regular  rate 
of  pay"  may  be  above  the  minimum. 
The  lime  above  40  houra  la  at  leaat  the 
time-and-a-half  rata  of  pay.  Ivantualty 
an  employee  who  la  on  atand-by  for  5, 
10.  18,  or  10  houra  of  overtime  doea  not 
work  all  of  It.  Tha  Waga-Mour  Admlnia- 
trator  then  threataaa  ault  or  even  bringa 
ault  for  the  offenaa  of  "paying  overtime 
ratea  for  time  not  worked." 

By  thla  triumph  of  bureaucratic  en- 
croachment the  time-honored  right  of 
agreement  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee is  set  aside.  Stand-by  contracts 
are  called  "fictitious  and  illegal."  The 
employer  who  has  a  fluctuating  work- 
week above  40  hours  must  pay  a  fluctuat- 
ing weekly  wage,  or  stand  suit  from  the 
Wage-Hour  Administrator.  The  Belo 
case  of  June  1942.  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  by  5  to  4  decision  sustained  such 
contracts,  has  been  largely  ignored  and 
overridden  by  the  Administrator  since 
then.  And  the  courts  have  often  sus- 
tained him.  The  record  shows  a  series 
of  fanciful  interpretations  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Wages-Hours  Act. 

It  would  appear  untimely  for  business 
to  discuss  the  guaranteed  annual  wage 
when  an  administrator  has  power  to 
nullify  a  guaranteed  weekly  salary  for 
a  workweek  of  over  40  hovus. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  pre- 
scribes minin^nm  wages  and  tbe  niini- 
mum  increase  In  pay  for  hours  over  the 
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lUtutory  workweek.  ThcM  rrqulrt- 
menu  art  tpparcntly  »impl«  an<  clear. 
But  the  couru  have  found  In  th<  m  Im- 
pUcatton*  from  which  have  arisen  %  com- 
pMoMad  lyntem  of  controls. 

Ofwmiiht  Motor  Transportatl  an  Co. 
paid  employetH  for  a  fluciuatlni  work- 
week .  waireii  tufflclrnt  to  exceed  tne  stat- 
utory  minimum,  with  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime.  The  Supreme  Court  ht  Id  that 
this  was  not  sufflcient  compUane  with 
the  law.  Bince  no  liourly  rate  w«  s  fixed, 
the  weekly  w&rc  mu^t  be  divided  by  the 
Dum'oer  of  hour:*  worked  and  the  c  iiotlent 
would  be  ♦he  ret ular  rate  of  pay-  -Over- 
night Motor  Traruvorftion  Co.  v.  Mis- 

iell  <316  U.  8.  572) 

Subsequently  In  Walling  v.  Stoie  (131 
Fed.  2d  461)  the  Clrcxiit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Seventh  Circuit  1  ad  be- 
fore It  a  case  where  compensat  on  was 
by  a  total  weekly  wage,  but  the  trl  il  court 
found  that  the  employer  and  err  ployees 
Intended  that  the  fixed  weekl  r  wage 
wou'd  cover  both  regular  and  oi'ertime 
work;  and  the  amount  was  sufflcient  to 
comply  with  the  statutory  mi  ilmum. 
But  the  appellate  court  disregan  ed  this 
Intention  of  the  parties  and  h  sld  the 
weekly  wages  did  not  include  anything 
of  the  extra  pay  reqtilred  for  ovei  time. 

In  Asselta  v.  149  Madison  Avenue 
Corpn.  (65  Fed.  Supp.  385)  the  district 
court  held  that  the  weeJdy  wiige  in- 
cluded no  extra  pay  for  overtirae,  even 
though  the  parties  had  agreed  t  lat  the 
base  pay  was  the  weekly  wage  divided 
by  ♦he  sum  of  (a)  hours  workec  in  the 
tegular  workweek  plus  (b)  one- half  of 
the  number  of  hours  in  excess  of  40. 
The  parties  were  in  agreement;  the 
wages  exceeded  the  statutory  mi  nimmn. 
with  the  statutory  overtime  differential; 
but  the  court  would  not  recogiiiae  the 
agreement  as  capable  of  deflniig  their 

rtghts. 

In  two  cases  decided  in  1945.  WaUtng 
V.  Youngerman  Revnolds  Hardv>  wd  Co., 
Inc.  <S25  U.  8.  419 >.  and  Waling  v. 
Hamischfeger  Corp.  (325  U.  8.  4 17).  the 
court  had  l)efore  it  contracts  li  volvtng 
piecework.  The  contracts  spec  fled  an 
hourly  rate  but  piecework  earnir  gs  were 
higher  and  were  the  basis  of  set  lement. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  th  i  agree- 
ment of  the  parUes  as  to  the  hot  rly  rate 
was  unavailing.  The  result  wa^  a  fur- 
ther impairment  of  freedom  of  c  >ntract. 

TBS    KLO    OBCOIOIf 


At  the  same  time  that  the  court 
the  Overnight  case — June  8 
elded  the  Br-lo  case.  Walling  v.  A 
Corp.  (316  U.  8. 624  > .  where  the 
paid  a  guaranteed  weekly  wag^ 
fluctuating  workweek,  but 
specific  hourly  rates  agreed  up<>n 
provision  for  an  overtime 
required  by  the  sUtute.   Only  a 
Jority  of  the  court  joined  in  the 
that  under  the  sUtute  emplojwr 
ployee  thus  could  fix  the 
of  contract    Four  of  the  Judges 
that  what  the  regular  rate  Is  "h 
not  a  factual  conclusion." 

Since  the  B^lo  case  was  dec  ded 
eoursc  of  the  opinions  has  beei 
Terse  to  this  freedom  to  contrict 
•omc  circuit  courts  of  appeals 


reguar 


If  the  Suprem*  Court  hM  not 
tu  holdUifli  la  tat  Beto  case  it  ' 


decided 

1949— it  de- 

H.Belo 

e^nployer 

for  a 

the|-e  were 

with 

dliler^ntial  as 


t  are  ma- 
ji  dgment 
ind  em- 
rate 
isserted 
a  legal 


hive 


the 

so  ad- 

that 

^ald: 


r^udl«t«d 
eooM  so 


cloM  M  to  l««v«  no  room  for  Iti  kpplicauon 
•setpt  upon  an  ldtntlc«l  statt  of  facu 
iW»lUng  f  Ala»ka  Pac  fie  ContoUdat0d  «lf«- 
ing  Co.  (DM«inb«r  1B4A.  C  C.  A.  8:  ISg  FmI.  ad 
lia.  tU):  WlUng  v  VMman  Oram  Co.  (Oo« 
totMf  1»4A.  C  C  A  7:  151  Ptd.  M  181.  113): 
W^Utng  «.  Michmond  Screw  Anchor  Co. 
(March  IMf,  0. 0.  A.  I;  IM  red.  ad  780. 7M) ). 

By  these  and  many  other  decisions,  the 
simple  barriers  expressed  In  the  statute 
have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  evoWlnr- 
by  what  Is  called  interpreUtlon— a  com- 
plex system  of  wage  exactions.  There  Is 
no  longer  clarity,  safety,  or  stability 
above  40  hours  per  week.  This  system 
far  outstrips  the  primary  purpose  o.  the 
act  to  place  a  floor  under  wages  and  a 
celling  over  hours  to  be  worked  at  the 
regular  hourly  rate  of  pay.  It  exacts 
wages  which  much  exceed  the  statutory 
minimum:  wages  which  the  parties  never 
agreed  upon;  wages  which  are  computed 
in  violation  of  the  express  compacts  of 
the  parties.  Freedom  of  contract  has 
been  substantially  destroyed. 

Common  »ense  can  be  restored  and 
freedom  of  contract  can  be  regained. 

So  I  hive  introduced  a  simple  amend- 
ment. H.  R  2230.  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  which  will  correct  the  sit- 
uation I  hope. 


No  Experts  on  EvcryduBf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OF  OHIO 

Df  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday,  March  10,  1947 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March 
8.  1947:  I 

HO  nrarrs  on  cvntTUUfe    . 

When  CIO  Vice  President  Van  A.  Blttner 
told  the  House  Labor  Committee  In  effect 
that  It  could  not  write  a  good  labor  bill 
because  It  was  not  made  up  of  labor  experts. 
he  touched  on  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
problems  of  representative  government. 

Can  the  citizens  of  a  republic  erpect  that 
either  their  leglslatcrs  or  their  Jutlges  l>e  ex- 
perts on  everything  which  may  come  before 
them?  Obviously,  they  cannot.  The  most 
they  can  demand  is  that  their  oubllc  servants 
have  the  Intellectual  ability  and  the  open- 
ness of  mind  to  grasp  the  implications  to 
public  policy  of  what  the  experts  tell  them. 
Does  Mr.  Bittner.  himself  a  former  coal  miner 
and  steel  worker,  qualify  as  an  expert  on  the 
shop  practices  and  pay  bases  of  the  textile 
worker  and  of  the  teachers — two  of  the 
unions  which  come  under  his  supervision? 

The  real  question  lies  In  the  capacity  and 
fair-mindedness  of  the  committee  member- 
ship, and  in  the  caliber  of  the  witnesses  they 
have  called  before  them.  As  to  the  first,  the 
rating  so  far  looks  at  least  good  average.  As 
to  the  second — while  lots  of  Irate  Industrial- 
ists have  beaten  a  path  to  the  committee's 
door,  a  goodly  representation  of  labor- 
management  authorities  and  labor  leaders 
have  baan  eaUed  too.  Tht  latter  to  their 
own  detnmant.  and  that  of  ttaa  public,  have 
mad*  disappointingly  small  uaa  of  thalr 
cpportunlty. 

Mr.  Blttnar  came  up  the  hard  way— when 
and  where  unionlsU  had  a  bitter  struggle  for 
reooffnltlon.   For  that  reason  the  warmth  o( 


his  raaetlon  to  what  ha  eonsldtra  antiunion 
curbs  Is  understandable.  But  he  is  also  a 
capablt  and  a  modarau  man.  Ks  should 
know  that  neither  hU  indictmant  of  the  com- 
mittta.  nor  his  stronger  observation  on  Con* 
greaa  in  gtntral  ("It  would  be  a  wonderful 
thing  If  Congresa  mat  avary  10  years") 
makes  good  sans*. 


Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  owto 

IN  TBI  HOX7SS  OP  RBPRBSKNTATI\'n 

Monday,  March  10,  1947 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  and 
editorial  from  today's  New  York  Times: 

Cakrik    C.    Catt    Dies    or    Heart    Attack — 

Woman's  SurrRACK  Pioneeh,  Long  an  Ad- 
vocATX  or  World  Piaci.  Succumbs  at  88 — 
Urceo  Support  or  US — Leader  ih  Toler- 
ance  Drtves.   Orcamizsd   Pigbt   roB   Vors 
Along  PoLmcAL  Lines 
Mrs.    Carrie    Chapman    Catt,    pioneer    In 
woman's    suffrage    and    advocate    of    world 
peace,  died  yesterday  at  3:30  a.  m.  in  her 
home  at   120  Paine   Avenue,  New  Rochelle. 
N.  Y..  of  a  heart  attack  suffered  in  bed.     She 
apparently  had  been  in  good  health  on  Sat- 
urday.    Her  age  was  88. 

Mrs  Catt's  last  day  was  spent  In  customary 
activities.  She  had  discussed  with  her  bi- 
ographer. Miss  Mary  Gray  Peck,  a  collection 
of  photographs  that  she  planned  to  give  to 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial  in  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y. 

Miss  Alda  Wilson,  an  architect,  who  was 
companion  and  secretary  to  Mrs.  Catt  for 
the  last  19  years,  was  with  her  at  her  death. 
Mrs.  Catt  had  suffered  a  heart  attack  com- 
plicated by  pneumonia,  in  May  1944  and  was 
in  the  New  Rochelle  Hospital  for  a  month. 

SPOKE  HERE   IN    JANUARY 

She  made  her  last  public  appearance  on 
her  eighty-eighth  birthday.  January  9.  at  a 
dinner  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations,  of  which  she  was  honorary 
vice  president  and  t>  board  mem*ier  when  it 
was  founded  in  1923  as  the  Lea<^e  of  Nations 
Association. 

At  the  dinner  she  urged  bolder  peace  alms, 
declaring  that  the  present  ones  would  not 
avert  another  war,  and  advocated  interna- 
tional disarmament.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  in  1938 
dedicated  her  book.  This  Troubled  World,  to 
Mrs.  Catt,  praised  her  as  a  leader  in  peace 
movements  who  had  helped  bring  the  world 
to  a  point  whe.e  the  outlines  of  peace  were 
visible. 

In  a  radio  broadcast  on  March  8,  1935,  BCrs. 
Roosevelt  mentioned  Mrs.  Catt  among  11 
American  women  as  "friends  and  acquaint- 
ances who  have  been  and  are  a  constant  In- 
spiration and  help  to  me." 

Mn.  Catt  was  a  stanch  believer  In  the 
United  Nations.  In  an  Interview  on  the  eva 
of  her  last  birthday  she  remarked  that  the 
best  wish  she  could  make  for  her  nAal  day 
and  the  world  would  be  that  the  "United 
Nations  would  make  a  perfect  success  and 
that  wa  never  would  have  another  war." 

SALUTES  RUSSZAIf  WOMEN 

She  Joined  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  other 
women,  including  Dean  C.  Mildred  Thomp- 
son of  Vaaaar  Collega.  In  saluting  Ruaalaa 
woman  and  thalr  efforts  to  build  a  peaceful 
world,  In  racognltlon  of  Intamatlonal 
Women's  Day,  obawTad  on  Friday. 


It  was  largely  through  Mr*.  Oatfi  poilUeal 
tnsteht  and  organlalnii  abUlty  that  the  nine- 
teanth  amendment  beeaaae  part  of  Uia  Oon< 
•ututlon  la  leao.  The  aumragt  movamant 
had  been  mataly  "wlahMl  thUikinu'  until 
•ha  atartad  to  organlai*  It  along  politicnl  Unea, 
avan  including  aaaambly  districts.  Tiis  hap- 
plaat  day  m  her  lift,  tht  taid.  was  tht  day 
she  returned  from  Ttnnaatat,  laat  Bute  In 
thr  Union  to  ratify  the  amandmant. 

With  thla  great  victory  gained  afttr  mora 
than  30  yaan  of  preaching,  crutading,  and 
writing,  Mra.  Oatt  turntd  her  atttntloo  to 
world  paaoa.  As  bead  of  tht  National  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  Causa  and  Cure  of  War.  aha 
agitated  for  disarmament.  She  had  urged 
the  United  States  to  join  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  World  Court,  and  had  oppoted 
milltflry  training  In  schools  and  colleges. 

Asserting  that  recognition  of  women  as 
voters  was  not  enough,  but  that  they  should 
be  educated  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
citlaenshlp.  Mrs.  Catt  founded  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters  In  1919  and  served 
as  honorary  president  until  her  death.  The 
group  has  since  become  recognized  as  the 
leading  women's  nonpartisan  organization 
for  educating  all  voters. 

DENOUNCED  SALE  OT  SCRAP 

"It  Isnt  enough  for  you  to  vote  fw  jrour 
party  ticket."  she  told  an  audience  at  a  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women  luncheon  In  1941, 
at  which  she  also  denounced  the  sale  of 
scrap  iron  to  Japan. 

"You  have  got  to  do  a  little  deeper  think- 
ing than  you  have  ever  done  before,  and  when 
you  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  it,  you  have 
got  to  speak,  and  speak  more  boisterously 
than  you  do  now." 

Mrs.  Catt  and  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers were  among  the  opposition  to  the  "Equal 
Rights"  amendment,  proposed  in  1923  by  the 
National  Women's  Party.  They  contended  it 
would  repeal  protective  legislation  for 
women. 

"Prejudices  will  not  melt  away  because 
the  Constitution  decrees  equal  rights."  Mrs. 
Catt  declared  on  one  occasion  in  opposing 
the  proposal. 

Although  her  name  was  often  suggested  for 
political  honors,  she  Invariably  declined  to 
consider  the  proposal.  During  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  American  Woman's  Suf- 
frage Association  at  Chicago  in  1920  her 
name  was  suggested  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  SUtes  by  Mrs.  Peter  Olsen  of 
Minnesota.  The  newspapers  reported  the 
next  day  that  "Mrs.  Catt  waved  the  sugges- 
tion away  with  a  smile." 

In  1986  President  Roosevelt  received  her 
in  the  White  House.  At  the  same  time  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  extolled  Mrs.  Catfs  life  work  be- 
fore Congress,  on  the  completion  of  a  half- 
oentury  of  public  service  by  Mrs.  Catt. 

Although  an  enrolled  Republican  who  had 
voted  for  Herbert  Hoover  for  president  In 
1928,  Mrs.  Catt  expressed  her  admiration  for 
President  Roosevelt  In  1934  on  the  eve  of  her 
seventy-fifth  birthday.  She  declared  that 
she  was  sorry  that  prohibition  had  been  re- 
pealed, for  she  was  an  avowed  dry.  but  added 
that  she  considered  President  Roosevelt  to 
be  "head  and  shoulders"  above  all  llvlr.g  men, 
and  hoped  he  would  win  a  second  term. 

When  the  war  saw  the  dissolution  of  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Cause  and  Cure 
of  War.  which  Mrs.  Catt  helped  found  in 
1925.  she  became  honorary  chairman  of  Its 
successor,  the  Women's  Action  Committee  for 
Victory  and  a  Lasting  Peace,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  March  1943  to  work  for  full 
American  participation  in  international 
organisation.  * 

Born  in  Rlpon.  WU..  the  daughter  of  Lucius 
Lane  and  Maria  Clinton  Lane.  Mrs.  Catt 
attended  Iowa  State  CoUege.  where  the 
plunged  into  the  fight  for  women's  rights 
by  obtaining  physical  education  instruction 
for  female  students.  In  1880  she  entered  a 
lawyer"*  oflkje  to  study  for  the  bar.  A  year 
later  she  tiecame  principal  of  Mason  City 
(Iowa>  High  School,  and  2  yaara  later  sha 


waa  made  the  city*!  drat  woman  auperlntthd* 
ant  of  aehooU. 

In  ItM  aha  waa  married  to  Leo  Chapman, 
tht  owntr  of  tht  Mnaon  City  Republican, 
and  worked  on  that  ntwipaper  until  Mr. 
Chapman't  htalth  failed  and  they  movtd  to 
San  Pranciaco.  Her  husband  dltd  in  1886. 
and  ahortly  aft»r  that  lira.  Oatt  beeamt  ac- 
tively interrsted  in  the  womant  luffrNge 
movtmtnt.  Htr  first  tpeeoh  on  thla  subject 
was  delivered  at  a  gathering  held  at  MarthalU 
town,  Iowa.  In  1887.  During  the  next  2  yaara 
Bht  aervtd  as  State  organlaar  of  suSrage  duba 
In  Iowa. 

Her  real  organliatlon  work  for  the  caxiae, 
however,  dntta  from  1890.  when  she  becaroa 
State  lecturer  and  organlrer  of  the  Iowa 
State  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  In  1882 
ahe  entered  the  service  of  the  National  Amer- 
ican Woman  Suffrage  Association,  of  which 
she  was  president  from  1900  until  1904  and 
from  191S  until  her  death. 

HEAOEa  UrrSRNATIOHAL  OXOUP 

It  was  in  1904  that  Mrs.  Catt  became  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage 
Alliance,  and  she  remained  In  that  post  until 
1923.  During  the  earlier  part  of  that  period 
she  not  only  worked  for  woman's  emancipa- 
tion in  successful  campaigns  in  nearly  all  the 
woman  suffrage  States,  but  she  attended  con- 
ferences In  Sweden,  Austria-Hungary,  Ger- 
many, and  other  European  countries.  She 
was  elected  president  of  the  international 
body  at  the  congress  held  In  Berlin,  succeed- 
ing the  late  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

While  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  daughters 
were  the  leading  spirits  in  the  suffrage  move- 
ment In  Great  Britain,  Mrs.  Catt  occupied  a 
similar  position  in  this  country.  In  1910  the 
campaign  had  become  extremely  vigorous, 
although  It  never  became  as  militant  as  it 
did  in  England. 

Mrs.  Catt  spent  18  months  during  1911  and 
1912  on  a  world  tour  of  observation  of  wom- 
en's conditions. 

Despite  financial  handicaps,  Mrs.  Catt 
worked  with  remarkable  zeal  and  vigor.  This 
was  rewarded  in  October  1914  when  Baroness 
de  Bazus  (Mrs.  Frank  Leslie)  left  almost 
$1,500,000  to  the  suffrage  cause  and  empow- 
ered Mrs.  Catt  to  spend  It  as  she  saw  fit  for 
that  purpose. 

HONOBZa)  BT  WOMEN'S  CLTTBS 

The  increasing  years  did  not  diminish  the 
activities  of  Mrs.  Catt.  nor  decrease  the  hon- 
ors she  received.  She  was  voted  the  first  of 
America's  12  greatest  women  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  in  1929,  and  the  next  year 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  New  York 
City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  A  dele- 
gate to  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  con- 
ference held  at  Honolulu  in  1927,  she  visited 
Europe  and  South  America. 

In  1933  she  announced  the  fotmatlon  of  the 
protest  committee  of  non-Jewish  women 
against  the  persecution  of  Jews  in  Germany, 
reporting  that  the  signatures  of  9,000  Ameri- 
can women  had  been  affixed  to  a  protest  sent 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  That  same  year 
she  received  the  American  Hebrew  Medal  for 
the  promotion  of  better  understanding  be- 
tween Christians  i^Jid  Jews  in  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Catt  worked  In  1934  to  aid  German 
refugees,  for  ratification  of  the  child-labor 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion and  for  international  understanding. 
The  same  year  and  the  next  she  urged  Ameri- 
can adherence  to  the  World  Court. 

Dtiring  the  recent  war  she  matched  her 
crusade  for  woman  suffrage  in  Impassioned 
efforts  to  aid  the  victims  of  Nasi  aggression. 
The  Finnish  Government,  through  Ita  consul 
general  In  New  York,  conferred  upon  her  In 
December  1941,  the  Order  of  the  White  Roae 
for  her  serrlcet  to  women. 

Mrs.  Catt  waa  married  to  1800  to  George 
William  Catt.  president  of  the  Atlantic,  OuU, 
and  Pacific  Co.,  englneera  and  contractoia. 
Be  died  in  1908. 


She  leaeee  two  nephewa,  Olaraiiee  Laaa  ot 
miveraMe.  OalK..  and  Warren  Lane  of  Oharlea 
City,  Iowa. 

A  private  funeral  will  be  htld  at  tht  home 
tomorrow.  Burial  will  be  in  Woodlawn 
Otraetery.  the  Broni.  beaidt  the  grate  of  a 
friend  and  aaaociate  to  tht  tuffrage  rnovo- 
mtnt.  Alda  Wilaon,  mother  of  Un,  Oatfi 
•acretary. 

Caaua  Cmavman  Oatt 

Baek  to  the  gay  and  though  tlaia  ninattoa 
moat  Americana,  if  they  had  heard  of  htr 
at  all.  regarded  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  aa  a 
eniaading  crank,  mlaled  into  Itaderahip  of 
tht  hopeltat  eaute  urged  by  auch  pioneering 
feminists  aa  Suaan  B.  Anthony  and  Anna 
HoT-ard  Shaw.  With  tht  turn  of  the  century 
her  vigor  and  earnestness  began  to  impraaa 
a  previously  Indifferent  public.  Twenty  yeara 
later,  when  the  nineteenth  amendment  waa 
ratified,  she  was  the  national  heroine  of  a 
great  victory.  More  than  anyone  elae,  ahe 
had  turned  woman  auflrage  from  a  dream 
Into  a  fact. 

Mrs.  Catt's  30  years'  fight  waa  against  to- 
tolerance.  inertia,  tradition,  and  the  one- 
track  mind.  Her  attack  was  logical,  organ-  . 
Ized,  and  unanswerable.  She  was  never  aa 
militant  as  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  the  English 
suffragettes.  Under  her  wise  guidance  Amer- 
ican women  petitioned,  paraded,  demon- 
strated, and  worked  with  selfless  seal,  but 
few  found  it  necessary  to  chain  themselves 
to  lampposts  or  barred  gateways.  Against 
the  complacent  slogan  "Woman's  place  la 
in  the  home"  they  hurled  their  Insistent 
question,  "Are  women  people?"  There  could 
be  only  one  answer.  No  doubt  feminine  con- 
tributions to  victory  In  the  First  World  War 
and  the  soul-searching  that  followed  it  has- 
tened the  day  of  success.  But  woman  suf- 
frage was  an  irresistible  movement  from  the 
days  of  Its  feeblest  infancy. 

"The  question  of  whether  women  have  raised 
the  standard  of  American  politics  still  re- 
mains. Mrs.  Catt  believed  that  In  time  they 
would  do  so  and  organised  the  Natlonai 
League  of  Women  Voters  to  prove  It.  It 
ftmctlons  today  as  a  powerful  lighthouse 
pointing  the  way  toward  better  and  more 
Intelligent  citizenship.  Mrs.  Catt,  however, 
did  not  approve  the  equal -rights  amendment 
proposed  by  the  National  Woman's  Party. 
She  felt  that  women  still  needed  the  pro- 
tective legislation  they  had  slowly  won. 
"Prejudice  will  not  melt  away."  she  said,  "be- 
cause the  Constitution  decrees  equal  rights." 

Mrs.  Catt  scorned  political  preferment. 
She  chose  to  remain  what  she  had  been  from 
the  beginning  of  her  career— a  teacher,  a 
leader,  and  a  prescient  thinker.  She  took 
her  honors  easily,  though  they  were  among 
the  greatest  ever  showered  on  an  American 
woman.  At  the  placid  age  of  88  her  mind 
was  still  clear  and  active.  It  was  no  one-  ft 
track  mind.  Other  causes  than  that  of  wom- 
an stiff  rage  were  close  to  her  heart  She  was 
one  of  our  earliest  and  most  urgent  advo- 
cates of  world  peace  and  an  end  to  warfare. 
It  is  characteristic  of  her  farsightedness  that 
the  nations  of  the  earth  at  last  are  making 
it  their  cause. 


One  Handredtfa  Annhrersary  of  Pott  Ofica 
at  Astoria,  Ore{. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oasooN 

IM  THX  B008B  OP  RKPRISENTATIVSB 

Monday.  March  19.  1N7 

Mr.  NORBLAO.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  cele- 
bration was  held  at  Astoria,  Greg..  thU 
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AP  >ENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


, end  eommemomaiK    the  on* 

hundredth  taaaotwtnBTj  of  the  »t«bHnh« 
ment  of  a  United  States  po6t|  office  tn 
that  city. 

This  ^«rt.  In  my  otrtnion.  li  of  great 
rtgw<f<ranri»   In   American  fall  toy.  for 


without  the  early  seUlement 


tod  COD- 


tlnuotu  matpt*"*"***  of  this  co  nmunity. 
this  country  might  not  have  acquired 
title  to  the  vast  domain  of  tlte  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  establlshmei  t  of  this 
office  at  Astoria  came  as  the  k>  rical  con- 
dusicm  to  a  series  of  claims  of  hit  coun- 
try to  this  territory.  It  becaam  the  key- 
stone of  our  Government  in  t  lis  entire 
area.  Territc-rial  status  and  s  ibsequent 
sutehoods  followed  as  a  na  ural  and 
logical  sequence. 

The  initial  claims  of  the  Uni  ed  States 
to  the  Northwest  began  with  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  which  e  itablished 
its  western  terminus  near  Asto  ria,  Oreg., 
in  1804.  They  spent  the  winte  r  of  1804- 
6  on  the  banks  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  River.  In  1811  the 
Astor  party  settled  at  Astoria  and  this 
became  the  first  American  pc  it  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  Pacific  I  orthwest. 
•nils  community  has  remain©  I  on  that 
imtn*  location  since  that  time,  During 
the  War  of  1812  it  was  takes  by  the 
British  but  restored  to  us  in  18 18.  For  a 
number  of  years  after  that  dat  b  the  su- 
tus  of  this  large  segment  of  oi  r  country 
was  in  doubt  with  both  Great  B  ritain  and 
ouraelva  making  claims  thereti  I.  During 
these  troublous  Umes  when  '54-^  or 
fight"  became  a  national  battl ;  cry.  this 
settlement  stood  as  a  major  t  ulwark  of 
our  right  and  title  to  the  entii  i  area. 

In  1846  the  United  SUtes  imd  Great 
Britain  agreed  by  treaty  to  the  boundary 
betweoi  the  United  States  and  [Canada  as 
it  now  stands  and  our  Goven  ment  Im- 
mediately thereafter  vmdertwk  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  post  office  at  Astoria 
as  our  first  official  Govemmeit  post  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  was  com- 
pleted on  March  7.  1847.  whe  i  the  new 
ofBce  under  John  Shively  o  lened  for 
business.  The  following  year  ;he  Terri- 
tory of  Oregon  consisting  of  t  le  present 
State  of  Oregon.  Washington,  daho,  and 
parts  of  Montana  and  Wyon  ing  came 
into  being  under  an  act  of  Congress. 
The  several  statehoods  followed. 

The  importance  to  our  cour  try  of  As- 
toria as  a  community  and  ol  this  post 
office  as  our  first  Northwest  k  ^ystone  of 
Government  has  not  been  ful  y  realised 
by  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  this  part 
of  our  Nation  belonged  to  ano  her  coun- 
try It  is  doubtful  that  we  wo  ild  be  the 
great  Nati<Hi  that  we  are  to<  ay.  With 
its  great  and  vital  industry,  its  trans- 
Paelfle  ports.  Its  lumber,  ores,  and  agri- 
cultural products,  it  is  now  cne  of  the 
most  Important  parts  of  t  le  United 
States  and  without  questlo  i  on  the 
threshold  of  even  greater  deve  opment. 

Let  us  today  give  due  and  ust  credit 
to  the  historical  events  at  Ast  iria  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  Pac  fie  North- 
west being  a  part  of  our  Union  and  mak- 
ing Its  great  cuniiUJUtioiis  t>  its 
beteg  and  proepcftty. 


DsylighlSMngwdie 
Celnabia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THB  HOITSS  C^  RKPRSaKBrrATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1947 

Mr.  ROBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
excerpt  from  a  broadcast  made  recently 
by  the  very  able  and  alert  Lou  Brott  of 
radio  station  WOL  on  his  program  Dis- 
trict Assignment  relative  to  daylight  sav- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  that  occasion  Mr.  Brott  had  the 
following  observation  to  make: 

An  overwhelming  majcarlty  of  realtlents  In 
the  Dlatrtct  and  nearby  subxirban  areas  have 
Indicated  through  varloiis  pwUs  they  want 
sximmer  daylight  saving  time,  yet  the  House 
turned  the  measure  down  because  a  majority 
of  the  Members  felt  voting  for  daylight  sav 
log  time  waa  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  their 
constituents. 

Actually  the  opposite  Lb  true  because  my 
Information  tonight  Is.  that  by  Congress 
keeping  the  District  of  Columbia  on  sund- 
ard  time,  thousands  of  citizens  all  over  the 
country  and  especially  In  the  smaller  commu- 
nities wtll  be  deprived  of  reading  the  day's 
news  from  Washington  In  their  afternoon 
and  evening  newspapers.  They  will  have  to 
wait  tUl  the  following  day  to  catch  up  with 
the  news  or  In  some  cases  miss  out  entirely 
on  certain  Items  because  as  you  know,  there's 
nothing  as  dead  as  yasterday's  news  head- 
lines. 

These  readers  will  miss  oat  because  I  am 
told  the  Washington  news  wire  services  are 
all  setting  up  their  wires  here  cm  a  daylight 
saving  time  schedule  so  as  to  conform  with 
daylight  time  schedule»  In  their  other  offices. 
Washington  INS  Btireau  Chief  Bill  Hutchin- 
son tells  me  all  bureaus  here  will  go  on  a 
1:30  p.  m.  (daylight  saving)  Washington 
deadline  which  actually  means  13:30  p.  m. 
standard  time.  Now  we  all  know  that  by 
12:30  Congress  has  had  little  opportimlty  to 
transact  much  of  the  day's  work. 

So  you  see  I  think  the  men  tn  the  House 
by  not  voting  for  daylight  saving  have  not 
only  Ignored  the  wishes  of  the  District's  resi- 
dents, but  have  In  a  sense  acted  contrary  to 
the  Interests  of  their  constituents.  The  men 
In  the  House  can  change  their  minds  by  fa- 
vorably considering  Senator  Howakd  Mc- 
GsATH's  pending  daylight  saving  bill  that 
woxUd  permit  the  District  commissioners  to 
establish  fast  time  in  the  Nation *s  Capital. 


How  Werdt  Grow  Left 


EXTEN^ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuroama     | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
Include  in  tlie  extension  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  appearing  In  the  Pebrtiary 
U  Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 


entitled  "How  Words  Grow  Legs."  I 
think  the  author  of  this  editorial  hits 
the  nail  squarely  on  the  head.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  balanced  economy  and  one 
prepared  to  meet  the  future  exigencies 
that  may  arise  affecting  the  welfare  of 
this  country,  it  must  be  a  decentralized 
economy. 

During  the  war  we  spent  billions  of 
dollars  spreading  our  heavy  Industry 
over  the  face  of  the  country  so  that  it 
would  not  be  vulneratle  to  concentrated 
attack  from  without  or  from  saboteurs 
within. 

There  are  sounder  reasons  why  the 
steel  industry  that  plays  such  a  vital 
part  in  our  economy  should  be  decen- 
tralized and  the  great  western  part  of 
the  United  States  should  not  be  depend- 
ent for  steel  on  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

Sometime  ago  the  major  steel  com- 
pany in  these  United  States  decided  upon 
a  plan  of  decentralization  and  went  so 
far  as  to  hold  a  meeting  of  its  board  of 
directors  in  San  Prancisco  at  which  time 
pious  mouthings  were  given  to  the  press 
to  the  effect  that  this  company,  being 
national  in  scope,  wanted  to  disabuse  the 
West  of  the  idea  that  it  was  now  under 
the  protective  umbrella  of  "Major  Steel." 

Many  of  us  feel  that  this  proposed 
plan  of  decentralization  was  brought 
about  because  an  independent  potential 
competitor  had  developed  in  the  western 
section  of  the  coimtry.  But,  as  I  read 
the  editorial.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  competition  has  been 
pretty  well  blocked  out 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
can  do  something  about  this  if  it  wants 
to.  and  it  is  high  time  that  people  west 
of  the  Rockies  take  cognizance  of  the 
discrimination  in  rates  that  effectually 
throttle  the  development  of  a  balanced 
economy  in  our  section  of  the  country. 

(From  the  Loa  Angeles  (Calif.)   Dally  News 
of  February  18.  1947) 

ROW    WORDS    GROW    LEGS 

It's  no  good  making  fine  phrases  about 
the  American  way  of  life  and  what  is  socially 
and  economically  desirable  for  a  free  repub- 
lic of  free,  enterprising  people  unless  those 
phrases  grow  legs  and  march  from  the  print- 
ed pages  and  the  tongues  of  politicians  Into 
the  life  ol  a  community  as  it  meets  the 
problems  of  each  living  day. 

What  Is  happening  to  western  steel  surely 
proves  this  point.  It  proves  that  If  the  West 
Is  to  go  forward  to  new  markets  and  new 
Industries  and  a  still  higher  standard  of 
living  for  the  16.000.000  Americans  of  the  II 
Western  States,  it  can  only  go  forward  by 
meeting  each  separate  threat  to  its  eco- 
nomic future  as  that  threat  arises. 

Before  the  war,  and  for  peacetime  usee, 
the  western  market  consumed  approximately 
8,500.000  to  4.000.000  tons  of  steel  annually. 
Of  this  total,  roughly  1.500,000  to  2.000.000 
tons  were  supplied  by  west  coast  open 
hearths,  which  cooked  their  fiery  mixes  ex- 
clusively from  eastern  ore,  steel,  pig,  and 
scrap.  Before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  entire  region 
west  of  the  Rockies  had  no  basic  steel  plant, 
no  blast  fximaces  producing  pig  from  west- 
ern ore. 

The  war.  however,  brought  the  West  two 
plants:  the  Govemment-bullt  plant  at 
Geneva.  Utah  (now  a  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  property),  and  the  privately  built 
Kaiser  pUat  at  Fontaoa,  here  tn  Sotithem 
Calif onila. 
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Together.  Geneva  and  Ftntana  reached 
and  are  currently  maintaining  an  annual 
prodtictlon  capacity  of  1300.000  Ingot  tons. 
Basic  steel  production  has  thus  come  to  the 
West,  although  at  present  western  steel  is 
able  to  supply  only  about  cne-thlrd  of  the 
region's  pre-war  needs.  And  since  (1)  eoon- 
ocnlsts  figure  a  conservative  postwar  con- 
sumption of  not  less  than  600  pounds  at  steel 
per  capita  and  (3)  the  West's  population  is 
growing  prodigiously,  it's  easy  to  see  hew 
the  market  for  locally  produced  steel  will 
multiply  In  the  ImmMliate  years  ahead,  pos- 
sibly doubling  the  prewar  demand. 

All  of  which  simply  means  Southern  Cal- 
tfomla  needs  a  booming,  locally  owned  basic 
steel  plant  If  it  is  to  build  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  its  new  Industrial  economy. 

But  to  have  a  local  basic  steel  plant  you 
have  to  have  conditions  under  which  it 
can  operate  successfully  Unfortunately. 
and  despite  much  fine  talk  about  equity. 
competition  and  the  dangers  of  monopoly, 
these  conditions  are  far  from  being  met. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  happening,  in- 
stead is  that  inequity  in  steel  manufacttire 
is  being  compounded  snd  monopoly  is  being 
buttressed   and  strengthened      Here's  how: 

For  overlong  the  West  has  suffered  a 
freight-rate  "differential"  which  preacrH>e8 
hl[rher  transportation  costs  for  western  prod- 
ncti  than  for  those  made  in  the  Bast  On 
January  1  of  this  year  the  Government 
autlXH'isBed  a  Nation-wide  rate  Increase  of 
171^  percent.  At  the  ^ame  time  western  rail- 
roads announced  theyi  would  grant  a  31-per- 
cent decrease  to  the  Geneva,  Utah  (United 
Stntes  Steel)  plant.  The  Kaiser  plant  at 
Fot.tana  was  thereby  blocked  behind  the 
elf;ht-ball.  Under  the  guise  of  "voluntarily 
adjusting  western  rates  downward"  to  repair 
the  inequities  of  the  tortured  old  "differen- 
tial.' railways  granted  special  privilege  to  one 
segment  of  western  industry,  and  that  an  ex- 
clu.stvely  eastern-owned  industry,  a  "share- 
cropping"  branch  of  a  great  trust. 

Obviously,  if  it's  going  to  cost  Fontana  more 
to  ship  its  materials  than  it  will  cost  Geneva, 
Fot.tana  cant  compete.  Locally  owned  in- 
dustry will  then  have  been  beaten  by  eastwn- 
owned  indtistry. 

Consequently,  the  Kaiser  interests  are  ask- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
prevent  the  granting  of  the  proposed  rate  de- 
CfMMe  to  Geneva  end  to  see  to  it  that  freight 
tariffs  are  maintained  on  an  equitable  ba»fs. 

A  fundamental,  certainly,  is  at  stake. 
What  is  Involved  here  is  far  more  than  merely 
the  fate  of  the  Fontana  plant.  What  is  in- 
volved is  the  economic  fate  of  the  West 
generally.  The  portents  discernible  In  the 
freight-rate  slelght-of-band.  therefore,  need 
to  be  undCTstood  by  every  westerner.  Citl- 
aeas  of  the  West  must  reallEe  their  pocket- 
boc'i.«  and  their  future  are  tied  closely  to  the 
■trupgle  of  interests  si:ch  as  these 

The  West  is  growing  rich  in  people.  It 
mu^t  also  grow  rich  in  home-owned  heavy 
IndvFtries  If  it  la  to  use  and  develop  Ita 
human  resources. 

And  that's  why  the  phrases  wont  wash  un- 
less out  of  each  chaUenge  or  issue  they're 
translated  Into  economic  reality. 

B.S.a.H. 


UAW  Members  Petition  G>Bcrest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  Tax  HOT7SB  OF  REFRSSEIITATIVBS 

Monday.  March  10.  1947 

Mr.  SADOW^n.    Iffr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  hi  the  Ric- 


OM,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  peti- 
tion, which  has  been  sent  to  me  by 
members  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  from  small  shops  In  Detroit,  who 
are  skilled  in  their  trades. 

These  men  and  their  families  are  jusU- 
flably  concerned  with  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  Congress  which  imperils 
their  standard  of  living  and  their  very 
right  to  earn  that  living. 

We  petition  our  Michigan  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  work  and  vote  against  all 
bills  that  attack  labor's  rights  or  that 
threaten  to  raise  our  rents. 

Fred  Williams.  Prank  O.  Felat,  Paul 
Dourcuy,  Yeat  Vistae,  James  T.  Cren- 
shaw. Jr..  Wilfred  Bird,  Paul  Peetsck. 
Barmo  Semskoe.  Alfred  Bckerle,  W.  H. 
Squrin.  Robert  Saltzqive,  Thomas  Gar- 
liuid.  J.  L.  Cormell.  Emmett  Melannick, 
a  Tom   Parry.   Edward   Chemutsky,   Alf 

Fegerstrom.  E.  Ereckson,  Maxine  Bur- 
nick.  Carl  W.  Chelstrom,  Eltore  Big- 
nottl,  John  M.  Parzondek,  He!der  G. 
Ir^le.  Leo  Saruw.  R.  F.  Owidas.  John 
P.  Lovett,  W.  McNally.  Joseph  A.  York. 
Stuart  Hicks,  James  A.  Green,  John 
Brook,  Louis  Locker.  Merrill  Bigson, 
Adam  Blebel.  Charles  Fay.  Charles  A. 
Ferine,  Gilbert  Blocker.  Gerberd  Te- 
puss,  John  Pierce.  PaiU  HlUis.  B.  H. 
Goyot.  Norman  J.  Walkowski,  Leo  Kis- 
man,  Melvin  J.  Jones,  Ed.  Shtputh. 
Stephen  A.  Ryan,  Nat  Ganley.  Elva 
Thcmas.  J.  E.  Slater.  Saster  Budlnekz, 
R.  Bemat,  Joseph  Pesotta,  J.  Hehie- 
bodt,  Teo.  Hagan,  Robert  Dodds.  Wm. 
Chandler.  Frank  Oabrish,  John  Cle- 
land.  Harold  Waring,  Fred  McCoy,  Alex 
Slngrl,  James  A.  Gill.  Andera  Fran- 
klnscz,  David  Harrison,  William  Lee, 
T.  O.  Chatmon.  John  Duglas,  Curt 
Deolecy,  Milles  Williams,  Frank  D. 
Taylor,  Gals  Poster,  Nick  Ocund.  Ce- 
cil Chesney,  Michael  J.  Schultz.  David 
Coleman,  R.  Walker.  C.  Davis,  Ellis  R. 
Broker,  John  Atkins,  noyd  Sheridan, 
Alex  Fugott,  Lloyd  Thomas,  James 
Williams,  Gentle  Washington,  C.  K. 
Armstrong,  George  E.  Suppers,  Lauson 
Allen,  Prank  Beawm.  James  Wer,  Da- 
rid  Cimningham,  John  H.  Neal,  James 
W.  Best.  B.  F.  Atkins.  T.  Gilbert,  Rob- 
ert Thompson.  Barbara  Karam,  Harold 
Suberlln,  F.  Sanders,  Frank  Kanas. 
Wm.  B.  McDeniel,  Martin.  Pelker,  WiU 
Johnson,  ?.  Canfleld.  Pvt.  R.  A.  Berd- 
Ish,  Earl  Neive,  Mack  Grayson.  Mrs. 
Emma  McComick.  vmiiam  Symark. 
Michael  Nolan.  Jack  Slarln,  Lonnle 
Johnson.  Clarence  Brown,  Wm.  Pauch- 
man,  William  J.  Hall.  Myrl  W.  Mergan, 
Prank  Jones,  Anderson  H.  Qryant, 
E'Jgen  Nonnim,  Joe  Schligt.  L.  Rogers. 
Elizabeth  Cowan.  Mildred  Pollock, 
Willie  B.  Hind.  Dave  Rogers.  E.  Dom- 
kowskl.  Wiley  Hattley.  Margaret  An- 
derson. John  Gemblc,  Crafton  Cooper, 
Robert  M.  Denault.  James  Penn,  Frank 
J.  Martin.  Al  Waters,  I.  Sa?ah.  Cunnl- 
gan.  H.  Benson,  Harry  Bolkey,  C.  A. 
Muller.  Christopher  C.  Alston,  Lewis 
Cowan,  Fred  Koster,  Kitty  L.  Koester. 
William  Boeder,  Charles  C.  Mushead. 
Pullns  Genbet,  Ann  Bmjart,  Desire 
Maes,  Russell  Leach,  H«.Eel  McCoy. 
Joseph  Ameskavich,  Rudolph  Dayga. 
Jerry  Miller.  Annie  Case,  Bethel  Hallls, 
Robert  Allison,  Phil  Horn,  George  A.  E. 
Davis,  Edward  Miklanzerski,  Reynold 
Bearce,  Elis  Marshell,  Donald  Badd. 
Mike  Sz-gepanskl.  Carl  Hill.  Ruby 
Long,  Joseph  Battaglla,  Rose  Hill, 
Larry  Wallson,  Douglas  Creech.  Eddie 
Brown,  Miltcm  Lanier,  Bartin  Couaar, 
M.  Verbanlc,  Webster  Brown,  Bay  M. 
Schulman.  Mike  Bpniseo,  Prank 
Smolky.  Thomas  F.  Patterson,  Pred 
Koester,    Alan    Blgnottl.    B.    Bullard, 


Hodges  X.  liasoB,  Walter  H»crti,  Tony 

Can,  Willy  Bates,  Eellx  Peres.  T.  O. 
Chatman.  Robert  McKee.  Ilarloa 
Dembek. 


Na  Favors,  Please  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  mssoun 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10  1947 

Mr.  ARNOLD  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  an  editorial  taken 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  con- 
cerning the  deficit  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment: 

IVO  FAVOHS,  PLK&SEr 

With  a  deficit  of  more  than  $350,000,000 
forecast  for  the  Post  OSce  Department  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  the  plan  to  reduce  the  post- 
age on  local  first  class  letters  from  3  cents 
to  2  will  probably  be  abandoned.  Even  so, 
a  deficit  of  more  than  $150,OC0.0O0  will  re- 
main and  Postmaster  General  Hannegan  is 
looking  around  for  more  revenue. 

He  is  looking;  specifically  at  the  rates  on 
second  class  mailing  matter,  comprising 
newsnapers,  magazines  and  pamphlets.  In 
fiscal  1945.  the  last  year  for  which  complete 
figures  are  available,  the  department  cpent 
$136,000,000  to  perform  this  service,  for  which 
it  collected  only  ■  t29.cOC,CO0  Results:  a 
second  class  deficit  of  $107,000,000. 

This  Is  in  effect  a  subsidy  to  newspapers 
and  magazines  Such  deficits  were  defended 
in  the  past  on  the  grounds  that  this  material 
was  educational  and  served  to  keep  eittaena 
Informed  of  what  went  on  tn  the  country, 
•nils  la  true  still,  but  It  is  a  function  which  is 
not  exclusive  with  newspapjers  and  magazines. 
A  radio  station  cotUd  claim  an  operating 
subsidy  on  the  same  ground. 

The  press,  by  and  large,  is  a  profitable  In- 
stitution and  should  pay  its  own  way.  It 
usually  attacks  subsidies  for  other  indtistrles 
and  shotild  accept  none  Itself.  Second  class 
postage  rates  should  be  raised  to  pay  for  the 
■ervlce  rendered. 


Mrs.  Gay  Pattersoa  Gannett 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OP  MAIMS 

ZH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVBB 

Monday,  March  10.  1947 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  6  years,  the  destinies  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
have  been  guided  by  a  woman  from  my 
home  State.  Mrs.  Guy  Patterson  Gan- 
nett The  work  of  this  organization  has 
broadened  immeasurably  iu  that  period 
and  has  embraceo  many  new  channels 
of  public  service.  A  war-service  pro- 
gram of  large  proportions  has  brought 
intimate  eontact  with  ofSclals  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  American  Red  Cross. 
An  augmented  program  of  International 
music  relations  has  involved  a  close  as- 
soclatUm  with  the  State  Department.  A 
Nati<Ni-wide  music-in-hospitals  program 
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to  now  reeeinnf  the  support  Mk  approval 
gf  tbe  Veterans'  AdndnistraUo  i. 

Mrs.  OanneU,  president  of  the  Na- 
Uooal  FederatlOQ  of  Music  Clubs,  has 
made  a  valuable  contribuUoi  m  time 
and  enercy.  and  In  view  of  the  imbUc 
aspect  of  the  work  which  has  been  car- 
ried forward  by  this  woman,  u  ider  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  lnclu(  ie  an  edi- 
torial published  by  the  Kenn<  Mc  Jour- 
nal. AugmU.  Maine,  which  -ecognlxes 
this  woman  and  the  achievem<  nts  of  the 
National  FMeraUor  of  Music  <  :iubs: 
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Dorthc  tb*   pMt   •   ye&n   th« 
lUin*  hav*  bMO  kept  tn 
touch  with  Uut  apiendM  orfan 
MaUmmU  F«d*r«Uon  of  Music 
•auM  a  Msin*  vonuux.  •  nnUv* 
has  bwa  tta  g\U<ttnt  t»ntuf 
riod,  this  moM  an  •pproprUt* 
pay  trtbuu  to  th*  t«d«r*tion'i 
war  and  poatwar  recivd  and  to 
tovnawomaa,  Mra.  Ouy  Pattanc^ 
wboaa  vlatoD.  eouragt.  and 
iMplrKl  tbe  orfaaisation  to 
lOBliiT   to  mich   Qottworthy 
counuy  and  to  th«  eauaa  of  musfc 

TIM  ttory  of  tha  wartloM 
off  tha  National  Padaratlon  of 
can  navar  ba  adaquataly  told 
•uch  aa  tha  oonurtbutlon  of  nof* 
and  a  haU  MUllaa  artlclaa  or 
■wnt  to  Atirteaa  lihtint 
country  and  abroad,  and  tha 
of  a  mutlc-ln>hoapltal«  procrai  \ 
Na^y.  and  vatarana  hoapltala  tn 
iO  BUtaa.  conray  only  tha 
•loa  of  what  raaily  happat^ad 
hava  baan  with  tha  man  who  r 
ropa.  in  Africa,  and  on  tu  t^cilf 
know  tha  aoiaca  that  waa  hroui 
MUMphoaaa  and  ukulaiaa,  Ihoea 
iMorda  packed  with  (otmg  c«a« 
tlon  War  •arytca  chairman,     0 
have  vlaitad  a  veterana'  hctapltaJ 
the  bedalde  of  an  amputee  wnile 
teacher  reawakenad  hla  intarea 
tnchint  him  to  Unkle  out 
an  a  cuitar  to  know  bow  great  v 
of  thli  frtandly  eanrice     For  the 
all  theae  OMn   the   federation 
boundleaa  reward  of  iratltude  fo  ■ 
done 

But  It  la  not  only  In  the  Oeld 
that  the  PMeraUon  of  lluaic 
a  noteworthy  contribution  in 
paMed.    It  waa  one  of  the  eartl^et 
Uona  to  wake  to  a  conaclouaneaa 
conatnicUoa  ot  a  tlobe  to 
portions  would  mean  to  tbe 
the  NaUon.    Its  acta  of 
other  membere  of  the  world  famf  y 
many.     Ita  recqulpment  of  the 
phony  Oreheatra  with  replacama^t 
tu  firet  lante-ecale  geeture  In  '   '~ 
Since  then  it  haa  aided  the  ~ 
Symphony,  the  StaU  Symphony 
and  the  Vienna  PhUharmonlc  '^ 
haa  contributed  to  Wcetem 
ttiral   aoltdarity    by   opening 
artiatt'  contaau  to  oonteatanta 
Oranda  and  ahOTe  our  northerr 
Tet  in  an  expanding  progran 
Beglected  iU  original  and  t 
■tbility— that  of  encouraglitg 
native  talent,  both  creative  an<l 
Hundreds  of  querlea  about 
answered  monthly  from  the 
formation  aervlcea  tn  New  Tori , 
BMOt  to  talented  atudenu 
ahipa   at   InUrlochen   and   th« 
contaau  for  young  eompoaen,  1 
formance  of  American  works  < 
eheatraa.  and  the  lattnehing  oi 
mantai  symphony  by  the 
Jahn  PowaU,  at  tha  eoming 
la  Detroit,  arc  milaatoaas 
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way  to  a  more  brilliant  musical  tutura  for 
tha  United  States. 

We.  of  Maine,  wwe  leaa  familiar  with  tha 
program  of  thla  remarkable  organization  be- 
fore a  Maine  woman  became  Ita  president, 
but  we  know  tliat  it  had  a  long  and  honor- 
able tradition.  We  believe  that  we  may  say 
with  aU  modesty  that  impetxis  to  even  more 
outstanding  achievement  tn  the  years  to 
come  has  been  contributed  by  a  fellow  citi- 
■en  whom  we  ctelight  to  honor. 
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nt  GrawiBg  Responsibility  of  tke  UaiUd 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON  # 

ov  omo         I 
IN  THB  HOtSai  OP  RXPRBSSNTATXVBB 

JToNdity,  irorcA  10.  t94T 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  umer 
leave  to  extimd  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRO,  I  include  the  following  broad- 
cast on  our  fturelcn  policy  on  Saturday. 
Marrh  1.  IMV. 

ANNOONcn.  Two  world  wars  have  put  tha 
United  Sutea  tn  the  poalUon  of  being  tha 
moat  powernU  naUon  tn  the  world.  Thoea 
aante  wars  have  weakened  the  poaltion  of 
world  leadarahlp  held  by  Oraat  Britain, 
What  raaponalbUitlea  doaa  this  put  on  ua. 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtaat  To  dis- 
cuss thto  queat.on  wa  have  with  ua  on  this 
broadoaat  Senator  Uvnm  BALTONataix,  Me- 
publican,  of  Massachuaatta,  and  Rapraaaata- 
tive  P«ANCM  p.  Bolton.  Aapublkaa.  of  Ohto. 
Chairman  of  tlia  discuaaloa  Is  Mr.  Starllni 
Plaher,  director  of  tha  NBC  Unlvaraity  of  tha 
Air:  Mr.  Piaher 

Mr,  Pama.  Now  my  Srat  qxtaation  deals 
with  tha  fact  that  it  appears  draat  Brttatn 
to  being  foread  to  ralinquiah  tha  poaitton  ot 
world  laadeiaht))  that  has  baan  bars  tinea  tha 
aavanteeath  eer  tury,  Tou  would  agrae  that 
that  appears  u>  ba  tha  ease,  wouldn't  you, 

Mrs.   BOLIOMt 

RapraaantaUva  Boltom.  Tea,  1  would  agree 
to  that  It  aaaias  varv  evident  that  Bngland 
recogniaaa  her  inAbUlty  to  oontlnue  that 
leadership.  Somewhat  ironical,  lent  it.  that 
many  of  those  who  have  shouted  tbe  loudest 
agalXMt  her  tar.perlallam  are  now  accusing 
her  of  abandoning  her  reaponalbllltles. 

Senator  8alti>nstall.  I  might  aay,  before  I 
try  to  anawer  l;,  kir.  Piaher.  always  remem- 
ber that  Oraat  Britain  haa  retreated  before 
but  has  always  won  the  last  battle. 

Mr.  Pxsiin.  Tee.  Senator:  and  there  Is  a 
great  deal  In  hUtory  that  poinU  that  up. 
Tha  question  I  want  to  get  at  though  Is  tbU: 
The  only  other  countries  capable  of  taking 
over  appear  to  be  Soviet  Ruaala  and  our- 
aalvea.  Now.  are  we  Justiaed  In  taking  over 
responalbUltles  that  previously  Oreat  Brit- 
ain has  shouU.eredf  Doea  that  mean  we 
ahall  become  iBiperlaUsticT  How  should  wa 
aserclae  our  lealerahipt 

Senator  SALTOKarAix.  That's  an  all-inclu- 
sive question. 

Repreeenuuvi  Bolton.  Bngland's  with- 
drawals do  throw  tbe  United  States  into  tha 
vortex  of  unwazted  assumption  of  some  pro- 
portion at  least  it  theae  same  responslbllUles. 
Whichever  onea  we  fall  to  assums  will  no 
doubt  ba  taken  over  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Senator  SAtTONSTAU..  I  would  prefer  to 
consider  this  question  as  one  of  world  re- 
aponaibillty  rather  than  woAd  leadarahlp. 
Mr  Piaher  We  have  that  ra^ponalblllty  re- 
gardleaa  of  any  ether  nation.  We  have  tha 
raaponaibility  as  tha  atrongeat  Nation  In 
tbe  world  to  see  to  it,  and  to  ooatlavM  to  see 


to  it,  that  wa  take  every  and  all  stqia  poa- 
slbla  for  the  preaervation  off  paaoe  and  tha 
furtherance  of  understanding  among  natlona. 
The  BrlUah  note  to  our  Oovemment  con- 
cerning financial  aid  to  Greece  that  waa  In 
this  morning's  PM>w  certainly  is  a  case  in 
point. 

Repreaanutlva  BouoN.  I  have  Jm%  aald 
that  the  responslbllltlea  we  failed  to  assume 
would  no  doubt  go  to  Russia.  Russia  Is  2^ 
ttmea  as  large  as  the  United  States;  the  very 
weight  of  her  potantialltiea  makee  her  a 
formidable  competitor  in  any  field  to  which 
ahe  turns  her  attention.  But.  and  I  say 
this  In  all  kindness  and  with  no  little  un- 
derstanding, what  haa  aha  to  commend  her 
to  the  world  as  a  guardian  of  the  well-being 
of  small  nations,  off  peoplaa  still  unversed 
In  modem  ways  of  liteT  Has  she  made  dem- 
onstration of  desire  to  see  theea  weaker  folk 
build  themselves  to  the  point  ot  aetf-auA- 
dencyf  Is  there  anything  in  bar  record  atm- 
Uar  to  ours  with  the  PhUtppineat 

Banator  BsLfONatatx.  I  should  Ilka  to  point 
out  that,  in  accepting  our  raaponaibility,  wa 
abould  not  let  imperialism  in  any  form  what- 
ever eoler  our  ralationahipa  with  the  ooun- 


Repraaenuttva  Bocton.  It  aaams  to  me 
that  our  racord  in  tha  Philippinea  olaara  tha 
rafutation  of  the  charge  against  us  of  im« 
pwlsllmi  In  compariaon  tha  Soviet's  praa- 
ent  mstbods  appear  to  indieate  her  piE>lioy 
to  be  one  of  retention  of  eoatrola  rather  than 
of  rallnqulahnent.  If  we  are  to  assume 
even  a  partial  stewardahip  off  certain  areas 
Brttala  bas  heretofore  bald,  wa  can  do  ao 
suceaasfully  only  if  wa  are  strong  in  our  owa 
beliefs,  oerutn  of  our  owa  way.  The  foreign 
policy  of  any  eeuntry  to  tbe  refitction  and 
astenMon  of  its  own  asaantlal  qualiuaa  and 
hiBdaweBtal  beUafs.  Tbe  foreign  policy 
must  ba  dearly  defined  and  courageously 
oarrled  forward. 

Mr,  Pmisa.  All  right.  Mrs.  Bolton,  now, 
eoneretely  what  would  you  say  ours  should 
bet 

tutlve  Boltom,  It  mxwt  be  the  ax- 
el our  eeruUkty  that  tha  individual 
to  important.  Our  detarmlnatlOB  to  find  tha 
formula  that  will  give  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  opportunity  for  growth  and  self- 
daterminatiun,  no  matter  how  tar  we  may 
be  from  our  goal,  muat  form  the  basts  of  our 
attittide  to  other  countriaa  great  and  email. 
Baaator  BatTONsrux.  I  believe.  Mr.  Piaher, 
wa  must  aaauma  a  forthright  policy  that  wa 
will  keep  the  peace  of  tha  world  and  uaa  otir 
influence  to  asatat  nations  In  Improving  their 
economic  poeltlon  in  world  aftalrk  through 
the  eatabllahment  of  a  sound  peace  and  fair 
play.  In  short,  we  want  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  to  be  malnumed 
at  all  coats  and  be  the  primary  basts  of  our 
foreign  policy  insofar  as  poaaible, 

Mr.  FisKXB.  Now.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
continue  to  discuss  this  question  without 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  Oreat  Brit- 
ain has  been  a  powerful  creditor  nation. 
That  role  she  has  had.  by  force  of  oircum- 
Btanoas,  to  lat  go.  It  seems  f"  me  that  thto 
has  bean  vary  strong  implications  for  tis  m 
the  United  States.  What  would  you  say  to 
that.  Senator  SaltonstallT 

Senator  Saltokstall.  Oreat  Britain  waa  a 
powerful  creditor  nation  through  her  impe- 
rial policy  and  through  her  investments 
throughout  the  Empire  and  elsewhere.  The 
return  on  theee  Investments.  pl\M  the  need 
of  her  maintaining  a  large  export  trade,  kept 
England  In  that  poaitton  through  all  the 
years.  We  tn  the  Un  ed  Rtatca  need  no- 
where near  aa  large  a  percentage  of  our  total 
trade  to  ba  aaport  tradr  u  England  does. 

Mr.  Pmioa.  But  at  the  moment,  Senator 
•altonstall.  we  are  the  creditor  nation  and 
the  loans  are  coming  from  us.  On  what 
basto  should  are  make  theee  loanat 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Ptaher,  whan  we 
are  asked  to  make  a  loan  to  a  foraifa  ooun- 
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try.  I  beHeve  wa  must  carefully  consider  It, 
In  each  instance,  on  Its  own  merit,  after  ask- 
ing ouraelvaa  the  question:  'Is  it  for  our  beat 
interests  in  malnUlnlng  the  security  and 
safety  of  awe  dtlaena  of  the  United  Statea 
and  OUT  responaibUitiea  for  world  peace?" 

R^ireeentative  Bolton.  Pd  like  to  inter- 
rupt a  minuta.  Senator  Saltonstall.  *^a 
do  not  need  such  a  large  parentage  of  ex- 
port trade  as  does  Bngland."  some  say.  I 
grant  that  with  otir  vast  unused  acreage,  our 
untapped  rasourcea.  we  appear  to  be  in  a 
pretty  independent  poaltion  compared  to  that 
of  Bngland.  But  to  the  moment  not  tipon 
us  when  are  must  recognise  the  fact  that 
unless  we  do  go  beyond  our  own  borders  for 
trade,  and  for  Invaatmant.  there  to  a  very 
real  danger  that  wa  ahall  find  that  the  vrorid 
has  gone  on  wltbotit  usT 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Tea.  Mrs.  Bolton,  I 
think  it  is. 

Repreeentatlve  Bquom.  I  agree  with  you 
that  whatever  loaiu  we  make  must  ba  based 
upon  tbe  prixMlples  of  ultimate  seetirlty.  but 
I  amphaatta  tha  word  'nutimaU.'*  Baoauaa 
we  mttot  look  beyond  tbe  IssoMdiate  situa- 
tion if  we  are  to  ptoy  a  construeuve  part  in 
the  iMiWIng  off  tomorrow's  world.  Mr,  Ptob- 
ar.  I  would  if  I  may  suggest  a  little  differ- 
ent  angle  of  our  reapoasibUity  to  thto  whole 
business  of  homing  a  new  worldt 

Ut^-fmrnm.  By  all  laeaas,  naprasMiUtlve 
Bolton.    I  wtab  you  would. 

Rapreseatative  BokTOH.  Tou  see  I  faal  so 
very  atrongly  that  gtvlag  birth  to  a  woman's 
buBlaeas  and  tt  tbe  world  of  toesorrow  to  to  be 
any  Uaprofeaent  on  tbe  world  ot  yeeterday 
It  to  folng  to  be  necessary  to  have  women  In 
all  tbe  eouneils,  adding  their  wonaal  knowl- 
edge ot  tbe  fundamentato  off  Uvlng  and  tbelr 
eoneera  tor  and  vision  of  tbe  future  to  tbe 
fenowledis  that  men  have. 

Mr.  Pwna.  What  you  are  saying,  Mrs, 
BoLtoN,  to  that  you  think  women  eould  play 
a  larger  rolef 

HeprwenUtlve  Bolton.  Indeed,  the  women 
et  today  have  bad  aU  too  llUe  to  say  about 
the  kind  ot  a  worM  there  must  be  tor  tbe 
chiMraa  of  the  futtire,  Tbe  moBMat  is  upon 
ui  as  women  when  we  ean  no  longer  permit 
oureMvei  to  be  puabed  to  one  side,  Whan 
we  ean  no  longer  aecept  tbe  limitations 
that  have  been  put  ttpon  t».  It  has  been 
said  by  those  tar  wiser  than  X  that  there 
can  »^  no  world  peace  tmttl  men^and  women 

tbe  world  over 

the  poBltlve. 

more  passive, 

dom  still  untapped,  which  when  racogntaed 

and  ttoad  aide  by  aide  and  in  conjunction 

with  your  own.  can  and  will  build  a  world 

where  health,  sanity,  and  Joy  can  live  in  a 

vividly  constructive  praee. 

Senator  Saltonstall  I'm  not  sure,  Mrs. 
Bolton,  what  you  have  aald  Isnt  an  Indict- 
ment off  man. 

Repreaantative  Bolton.  No,  I  dont  mean  It 
that  way.  Senator. 

Mr.  Pmxaa.  It  to  at  the  least  provoestive. 
Mrs.  Bolton.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  to  go  on. 
Do  you  think  women  have  done  all  they  canf 
Representative  Bolton.  I  think  it  to  rather 
unfortunata.  Mr.  PIshar,  that  women  here 
in  the  United  States  appear  to  be  failing 
to  racognias  their  indlvidtial  and  collective 
responsibUlty  in  both  domestic  and  world 
problems.  They  need  to  bestir  themselves 
and  insist  upon  sharing  the  almost  insuper- 
able dlfflculUes  with  which  freedom  and  con- 
struoUon  are  faced.  The  world  to  round  and 
it  whirls  with  terrific  spaed.  What  affects 
the  North  affects  the  Booth,  whatever  wind 
blows  aoroM  tbe  Bast  wiU  eventuslly  blow 
aeroas  the  Wast  It  to  unfortunate  also  tbst 
there  to  ao  little  recognition  of  tha  vital  con- 
tribution that  must  stiU  be  made  by  women, 
if  man  and  women  together  are  to  rebuild  a 
world. 

Mr.  ftmm.  Mow,  X  would  like  to  eonslder 
for  a  moment  tbe  question  of  our  itaBdard 


orra  peace  unui  men  ana  wwnea 
rer  buUd  together.  Tou  men  are 
I.  aggreaMve  element.  We  tbe 
e,  Wed  wttb  a  power  and  a  wto- 


off  living.  If  we  are  to  maintain  tt  and  m- 
crease  it.  economists  argrie  that  vre  must 
expand  oor  foreign  trade.  Ctoarly  thto  means 
inveatmenta  abroad  Now  it  seems  to  ma 
that  that  may  bring  forward  the  cry  against 
us  of  dollar  diplomacy.  Do  you  think  vre 
have  to  risk  thto  dwrge.  Senator  Salson- 

STALLf 

Senator  SALTonarAix.  I  believe  we  may  tiava 
to  risk  the  charge,  Mr.  PIdMr.  I  have  bopea 
that  gradual  overaaas  inveatmenta  by  Ameri- 
can httsineaaraen  vrill  not  only  bolster  thto 
country's  economy,  but  will  sulistantially 
raise  the  standards  off  living  in  other  leas 
Industrtaliaed  countriaa. 

Repreaantative  Bolton.  Why  should  we 
fear  the  possible  interpretatlona  put  upon 
a  policy  ot  increasing  our  foreign  invest- 
ments and  loans.  1  have  alweya  found  that 
efforts  to  avoid  mislntarpretations  lead  mto 
greater  ditBcultiee  than  doea  a  frank  and 
open  adoption  off  actkm  baaed  upon  a  defined 
principle.  To  aay  that  wa  are  aware  that 
economlca  to  one  off  tbe  foundatkm  stonea  ot 
peace,  and  that  we  propoae  to  aaauma  our 
abare  ot  responalblUty  m  estabUibing  new 
economic  methods,  seems  to  ma  both  im- 
portant and  neceasary.  I  sbouM  feel  we  were 
in  a  very  bad  way  tadeed  tf  wa  dk  not  have 
tbe  courage  to  tabe  what  you  soHNt  aalgbt 
be  a  rtak. 

Banator  8altoh«t«ll.  Peraoaally.  Mr. 
Ptoher,  I  want  tbe  United  Nattoas  to  work. 
I  want  the  leaders  of  our  Ooeeraaaent  to 
make  every  effort  paUeatly.  alowly.  firmly, 
eourageoualy,  to  saetire  a  peaea  that  will  be 
lasting,  to  see  that  thto  organlaatlon  wlU  help 
us  prevent  another  world  eonfitot,  I  doat 
oare  aeeemartly  who  tbe  mea  are  wbo  lead  us 
la  tbem  efforts,  but  I  do  want  them  to  be 
men  wbo  understand  our  thotights  and  wbo 
will  stand  firmly  on  polteias  tbat  wUl  give 
us  la  tbe  United  States  peaea,  tbat  wiU  give 
ua  security,  I  waat  tbem  to  work  out  these 
policies  with  ftnaaaesi  where  our  owa  secur- 
ity and  our  own  peaoe  are  eoaoemed.  There 
are  golnt  to  be  border-Une  turn.  But  we 
mtMt  alwaie  remember  m  gilwmlntwg  these 
questions  tbat  wa,  tbe  aHMiisst  nation  on 
the  face  off  tbe  earth,  ean  never  agate  bblrk 
our  reepoaslbUltles  te  tbe  eaeleiy  of  na- 
Uoaa.  We  must  do  our  abare  ot  keepteg  tbe 
paaee  tn  oountrtes  wblob  are  not  eapable  ot 
|ovemli«  tbemaelves.  This  may  mean  tbat 
our  boys  wUl  be  ofeiasas  tor  aosas  time  to 
ooma, 

Mr.  Pwm.  NOW  It  to  obvtoos  tbat  a  great 
deal  off  IndtHtrlaltmtlon  to  goteg  on  now  in 
countrlee  that  not  ao  long  ago  vrere  depend- 
ant on  outalda  souroes.  Our  eoonomlo 
power.  It  seems  to  me.  to  bound  to  give  im 
aa  Important  role  In  thto  mdtistrialiaatton. 
It  esami  to  me.  again,  important  to  ask  our- 
salvas  along  what  linea  our  participation 
should  develop.  In  fact,  in  view  of  our  hto- 
tory  as  a  demooraoy,  what  abould  wa  want 
to  aea  developT 

nepreeantativa  Boltosi.  I  am  afraid  I  murt 
take  iaaue  vrith  you  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Ptaher. 
on  tarminology.  Tou  tiae  the  word  "demoe- 
racy"  as  if  it  ware  an  aottud  form  of  govern- 
ment. Surely,  that  to  not  tha  case.  In  any 
event  otir  form  of  government  to  that  of  a 
repreeentatlve  repobUo.  and  we  have  proa- 
pwad  mightily  beoatiaa  we  have  been  just 
thst.  Oraated  tbat  we  believe  te  a  demo* 
oratie  way  of  life,  one  that  wiU  give  the 
greatest  possible  opportunity  to  aaeh  indi- 
vidual  dtlaan.  but  it  to  our  representative 
gofetrnment  tbat  to  our  safsgtiard,  tbat 
proteets  the  people. 

Mr.  rmmm.  Well  Repreeentatlve  Boltom,  X 
think  you  do  make  an  Important  point  there 
about  the  meaning  off  demoeraey,  but  many 
people  today  do.  I  think,  eonsldsr  denMMraoy 
as  govenunent. 
Repreeentatlve  Bouon,  Tes.  tmfortunately. 
Mr.  PMna.  Now,  bow  about  my  question 
off  where  we  ebonM  stand  te  aaslatlag  tbe 
tedustraltoatlon  et  other  eountrleet    • 


Senator  SAUOsrsraLL.  I  think,  Mr 
that  thto  induatrlaUsatlon  to  a  perffactty 
ural  and  logical  devetopnant.  A 
coimtrlea  beoome  mora  advauead.  naturally 
the  capital  aeeks  a  profitable  outlet.  People 
have  gotten  too  much  m  tha  habit  off  think- 
ing. wb«i  tbey  talk  aboat  loaas  m  relation 
to  other  nattoas.  tbat  these  toans  must 
necessarily  ba  made  by  the  Oovenunuit. 
With  peace  and  stable  eondittaiiB  tbrougb- 
out  the  vrorid  and  greater  ertff-detwaalBattoei 
among  the  pe<^ea  off  tbe  vrorid.  I  tbtaik  our 
bxialneasman  are  going  to  have  greater  op- 
porttmitiea  for  trade.  BngUrwl  bad  to  aeak 
inveatmenta  abroad  in  order  to  diatributa 
her  goods.    Meantime  we  ware  growing. 

Mr.  PtaKsa.  Tea.  Senator  Baito— rai.L.  and 
that  maaaa  inevitably  tbat  Britain^  mantle. 
or  aone  of  It  at  least,  talla  tqion  our  abeul- 
ders.  How  are  ir<»  going  to  wear  that  mantlet 
Repreeentatlve  Bolton.  But  Mr.  Plaber,  Iff 
ire  believe  In  opportuatty  Mw  the  develop, 
ment  of  the  tndlvidttal  we  certainly  believe 
in  it  for  tbe  det-elopment  of  aettons.  aad 
bavtng  developed  ourealvea  aad  our  Indue- 
trtal  eapadty  eeenad  to  aone.  it  would  aaam 
both  natural  aikl  eound  tbat  we  ahouM  sup- 
ply at  least  a  proportion  of  ttie  Industrial 
needs  of  other  countrlee  that  they  in  turn 
ml^t  give  greater  (^fwrtunity  for  the  de- 
velopotent  to  their  people. 

Bsaater  aanoweraLL.  Many  AsMHean  eom- 
panles  have  branches  tbrougbout  the  world 
today.  This  to  all  to  tbe  good,  and  X  believe 
tbe  rasponslbUlty  of  our  ootmtry  to  to  do  Its 
share  toward  a  world  at  paaoe  ao  tbat  stMh 
mvestmeata  naay  onee  again  be  profitable. 
The  baaio  eommodlty  of  Induatry  In  tha  de« 
velopment  of  tediMtry  to  sMirtilne  tools.  To- 
day we  export  to  peresnt  of  our  sMehme 
tool  Indtistry,  I  Itwt  give  you  thto  one  ea- 
ai^ple  of  bow  we  benefit  from  tadustrtalim- 
tioa  ot  other  oountHaa. 

Mr.  Plana.  WeU.  Inevitably.  Baaator  Bal- 
fOMaisLL.  our  foreign  polley  to  Iteked  to  our 
eeonomie  power.  Oieat  Britata  felt  ebe  bad 
to  polios  her  tevsetmeata.  tt  we  loan,  tor 
laduatrlaUaatlon,  for  lastanee.  bow  are  we 
to  eatmuard  our  moneyt  Are  we  going  to 
pellee  lit 

Benator  iafcToiwMii  X  leel  aiNnBly.  Mr. 
Ptober  tbat  euab  twuee.  It  tbey  reoulte  noUe* 
mg.  are  elearly  witbte  tbe  realm  ot  tbe 
United  Matlena. 

Repreeentatlve  Bolton.  I  wotiM  Uka  to 
feel  tbat  we  are  oalng  our  preeent  eredttor 
poeltlon  wttb  bread  vMan  and  vreal  wtoinw 
t  agree  tbat  Brttatn  *>oUeed"  her  eeonomie 
iavestmenta  m  tbe  world  but  with  sa 
TimiTiTlrg  tudsrstandlag  she  dM  so  with  what 
can  trail  be  called  "token"  armtoa.  Is  it  not 
oonoolvable  alao  that  tbe  United  Natlooa  wiu 
develop  a  syiten  of  poUeIng  tbat  trill  be  tbe 
aaewerf 

Senator  SALioMsrAix.  When  tbe  issue  off 
poUdng  abroad  to  ralssd  we  uadoobtadly  wUl 
be  told  by  parenta  aeross  tbe  country  that 
their  boya  already  are  eonualtted  to  poUdng 
duty  m  half  a  down  foreign  eountrlee.  "We 
dont  vrant  our  inns  rtaldng  their  Uvea  in 
any  other  trouble  areaa."  tbey  wiU  aay.  My 
answer  to  thto  wlkols  problem  to  alwaya  the 
aama.  We  must  do  our  part  to  stlmuUta  tbe 
United  Rations  into  bsing  and  to  share  our 
rssponsibUitlee  in  amklag  It  aa  effeeUve  In- 
strument of  peaoe  and  aactirlty.  Solving 
every  international  oonfliot  by  peaceful 
means  to  tbs  Job  of  tbs  Unltsd  Itatlons.  not 
of  thto  ootutry  alons  or  any  other  nation 
alone. 

Mr,  Pnana.  Well,  eeonomlo  power  and  te- 
vestoasat  abroad—tbto  to  a  pretty  big  ques- 
tion aad  It  takes  s  Uttls  tlms  to  get  our  teeth 
mto  It— tf  we  loim  ovsrssas.  ws  expect  to 
be  paid  back.  Tltat  msans  goods  prodtiesd 
by  otbsr  eountrlss  entering  tbe  United  BUtes. 
Dossnt  itf 

Beprssentstlve  IIquon.  T«.  of  eotiree.  we 
mtMt  latport  tt  we  are  to  ambe  tamlsn  loaiw. 
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tMAtor  tAinmrrAti.,  On  ih«  o<  h«f  hand, 
I  thtnli  the  ptopl*  o(  our  oouiitry  i  nuld  «*nl 
to  oetwid«r  ■wruily  cartrully  m  y  (ur«ica 
loaiu  of  th«  u«p«y»r'»  mon»y  todn!  T«ii»r« 
[l*itt  Noov«r  dlMua»*  I  b*for*  • 
itttiM  tb«  probUm  >(  rt«din| 
and  th«  bMta  oi  whtch  It 
■iMUld'to  tfOM  H*  b«lltv«  ^)rpt«n  r«U#( 
•hould  hn**"  •  "jiimf  rrpov"  taff  >n  It. 

||«t>rM*nt«tlT«  ■oiTtiN  Wt  kn  >«  wt  art 
■olni  to  maka  (oralCQ  loaiM.  and  »•  nt«l  to 
ba  caruin  that  too  graat  trad*  bari  Ian  do  not 
Impada  tba  f rta  flow  of-ffoadi  BMai  lary  to  tha 
rapaymcnt  of  thnac  loana.  la  It  ao  impoaaibla 
to  OMika  adjuatmrntaf  Do  wa  n  jt  n*ad  to 
raatudjr  our  own  waya  on  tha  n<  w  baala  of 
world  rvaponslbUtty?  In  aaylng  tr  U  I  am  not 
aayiDg  that  I  battevt  wa  thould  I  mnch  Into 
•  tranMndom  (oralgn  loan  policy  1  or  I  should 
bavf  to  tnaiat  aa  you  did  aarll<  r.  Senator 
Saltomstau..  that  all  loana  ba  I  aaed  upon 
tha  urangthantng  ol  the  United  8t  ilea.  What 
I  am  trying  to  aay  \»  that  we  aie  living  In 
a  new  world,  a  new  age,  that  « 111  demand 
iremendoua  chasgaa  In  econom  c  methoda 
and  I  want  to  aae  ua  alert  enoui  h  to  be  in 
tha  vanguard  where  we  can  ahi  pe  policies 
and  raetboda  rather  than  among  U  e  reluctant 
laggarda. 

Mr.  PisHza.  Now.  I  hare  bad  to  come  back 
to  tha  question  of  policing  w'al<h  we  were 
(ttaeuaatag  a  moment  ago.  If  we  make  loana 
wa  want  stable  conditions.  Or  «t  Britain 
maintained  police  forces  to  Insun  such  con- 
dltlona.  But  she  has  announced  that  she  la 
preparing  to  relinquish  many  of  t  lese  duties. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  ver  j  great  Im- 
plications In  this  for  the  United  £  tales. 

Sanator  SAtToifSTAU..  I  would  Ike  to  say. 
Mr.  ftaber.  aa  strongly  aa  I  am  i  bla  that  if 
any  situations  need  policing  let  U!  turn  them 
ofw  tn  d\»  course  to  the  Unit  !d  Natlona. 
That  ta  why  I.  for  one.  have  alv  ays  backed 
the  United  Nations  and  I  am  coi  fldent  that 
la  how  most  people  of  this  country  think  thaae 
problems  should  be  handled. 

Wapeeaentetiva  Boltow.  I  eariatnly  agraa 
with  you.  Senator.  Should  such  i  ctlon  be  re- 
quired.  It  abould   ba  done  by   tha  ITtaltad 

Nations  

Mr.  Ftawn.  Wow.  wttat  wuilei  aoma  peo- 
ple about  that  point  of  view.  If  I  may  aay  ao, 
ta  thU;  If  a  altuatton  aroea  tomo  tow  requir- 
ing policing,  where  are  the  forcw  the  United 
Natlona  would  use  for  such  a  Jo  >7  That,  It 
aaama  to  roa.  Is  tha  crux  of  tb4  quaatlon  I 
put  juat  now.  Now  I'd  Ilka  to  turn  to  tb* 
Paeille.  tn  thai  araa  tb*  praati  |*  of  OraftI 
Brttain  has  auffarvd  nu«h.  Th*r  <  la  no  qtiaa- 
Men  that  Aala  la  watching  to  im  how  our 
feralgn  policy  will  tf*valop  tn  Ui(  I  r*fton.  I 
would  Ilka  to  have  your  opinioi  a  aa  to  tha 
r«*ponstbllUlaa  racing  us  In  th*  »aelflfl,  tint 
jgoaiMn  of  ar*at  ■rtuin'a  d*elli  i*  and,  a*** 
OMI,  baeauaa  of  th*  praa*n**  of  Rtiaala,  th* 
only  oih*f  »*•!  powar  b*ild«  <  fw**lv**. 

iMMMr  ■AMMwrau.  lir.  FM  ir.  I  Ml*** 
V*  hav*  tha  raaponatbtitty  in  U  a  Pa«lSo  of 
••atng  to  a  suaowaftil  aolutton  ***ry  *««• 
mitmanl  w*  bava  mada.  I  have  in  mind  th* 
attuaiion  In  Japan  wbara  wa  mi  at  contlnu* 
lo  damocnitlw  Japan,  a  )ob  «l  lah  0*n*tal 
MaeArthur  has  so  ably  atartad.  To  do  thai 
wt««*aaMny  «*  muat  maka  N  ipoaatM*  for 
jMMMaa  paopi*  to  ba  a*anoiti«aUy  B*lf« 
•WMlMt  That  la  th*  great  un  M>)v*d  prob' 
latn 

ll*pr*a*nlativ*  ■mtdn  Ttni  i  ay.  l*nal4N>, 
that  «•  muat  ciintinu*  to  demor  ^atlaa  Japan 
and  that  to  b*  au««aaaful  «a  ir  iial  malM  11 
poaatM*  for  th*  JafMMt  paofil  i  Ut  N  *••• 
■■jltnnr  •alf*au«*l*n(  I  have  lltll*  If  Mf 
imiimii  wiih  you  uvar  ihu  awond  tlaia* 
■t*nt  But  I  do  MM  fedUtv*  «  aan  d*Md< 
craild*  Japan  or  flWMiy.  At  «•  oan  dd 
H  Id  Mpa**  iham  to  damoitatra*  ons  of  whal 
«*  m*aB  by  iha  dam«i«rati*  wa  of  lir*  ov*r 
§  loni  •nuttfb  period  to  iiv*  ii  m  a  f**linfl 
H  aoaiprohaBaion  of  ih*  ta*n*a  a  v*  P*ll*v* 
•MTM  from  II.  lui  th*  ul  11  mala  ahola* 
iKll  rMMtn  In  lh*ir  handa  A  id— and  thia 
I V*  living  tiM  iiad  of 


oAatraUona  thai  will  buUd  vtihip  th*  liaarta 
oC  Ihd  ptopi*  of  tii*a*  eountrlag  a  bumttii 
daatra  to  adopt  out  wayaf    Oh.  yaa,  fwr  rt« 

aponalblllty  U  great. 

Mr  riaMKB.  Wall,  obvlouaty,  Unator  Sal* 
TOHBTALL,  you  do  nrt  eonaldar  Japan  our  only 
roaponaibillty  In  tha  Paclflct 

■ana tor  8At.ToNarALL.  No;  by  no  meant. 
In  the  Phiapptnee  until  that  oountry'a  gov- 
ernment  U  pollticf  lly  able  to  lake  care  of 
ita  raaponalMMUaa  and  until  the  Phllipplna 
tffOiVTfmy  la  airtinlanTlT  rcatored  to  mabi*  ita 
>of*mm*ai  to  function  without  United 
•tat**  aid.  wa  have  a  dear  raapauaibllity  for 
aaalng  that  peaceful  oondltiona  ara  maln- 
Ulned  and  that  Ha  economy  la  given  an 
occaalonal  atlmulaot.  Tins  la  to  our  Inter* 
Mt  bacavM*  we  have  outpoata  and  military 
baaaa  on  tha  Ulamla.  And  th*aa  outposU 
must  ba  kept  up. 

Mr.  PxaHza.  Let  me  ask  you  both  a  queatlon 
that  has  been  wo.'rylng  many  Americana 
lately.  Would  you  say  that  it  ftu  the  real- 
Idea  of  uiternatlonal  politlca  Qoday  to  say 
that  the  main  burdt  n  of  defense  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  now  rests  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  United  ;3tate8?  U  you  do  agree, 
there  would  appear  to  be  grave  lmpUcatlor,s 
for  our  foreign  policy. 

Representative  Bm.tok.  Mr.  Flaher,  I  do 
agree  and  I  do  not  :iee  how  we  can  get  away 
from  the  reality  that  with  England  w'»h- 
drawlng  we  must  oi  necessity  carry  more 
of  the  burden. 

Senator  Saltonst/oj-.  I  agree  also.  I  think 
the  main  burden  dees  rest  on  our  shoulders. 
And  that  means  thit  we  must  be  strong  at 
home,  continue  oui-  production  ability,  otir 
system  of  life,  and  make  it  clear  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  we  are  capable  of  doing 
this.  There  Is  no  alternative  to  the  carrying 
out  of  this  posltloa.  We  must  have  con- 
fidence In  our  own  Ideologv'.  I  believe  that 
Russia  and  other  nations  of  the  world  con- 
sider our  position  hi  the  world  with  relation 
to  the  strength  oi'  oxir  Industry  and  our 
armed  forcea.  We  <lo  not  want  to  maintain 
an  tinnecessarlly  Urge  Army  and  Navy  but 
w*  do  want  tha  Army  and  Navy  to  ba  ready, 
to  be  well  trained,  and  to  be  equipped  with 
the  moat  modern,  scientific  weapons. 

Repreaantativa  aoLTOW.  You  have  dla- 
cusaad  tha  vlalbla  •lefanaaa,  Senator.  But  I 
am  Inclined  to  brini;  up  at  this  point  a  matter 
which  muat  ba  considered  mora  aerloualy  aa 
part  of  oitr  mndaraantal  atructure.  In  the 
flrat  place  wa  cannot  defend  anything  unleaa 
w*  ara  atrong  and  tliat  atrength  muat  ba  both 
phyaleal  and  aptrltuall  Wa  have  talked  too 
much  and  don*  too  llttl*.  Bui  U  w*  p*rmlt 
oura*lvaa  to  ba  without  visibl*  dafanaa*  w* 
shall  not  b*  abl*  to  protect  tha  long  road 
to  paae*  from  b*lni(  ov*ruk*n  by  dcatruetiv* 
fore**.  Ouna,  taitks,  plan**,  and  bomb*, 
how*?«r,  win  b*  of  lltil*  avail  unlaaa  our 
paopta  bailat*  paamonaMlp  la  Ih*  vatua  of 
the  fr»<»dom  that  m  thain.  Nor  «an  a  «oun- 
try  be  atroitg  unlaia  lU  paopi*  glory  In  work 
wall  dona  Kara  In  Ihaaa  United  dtataa  wa 
baliava  thai  we  ai'*  building  a  way  of  Ufa 
In  whioh  awry  inllvidual  wilt  have  npptir* 
lunity  to  davalop  hia  |r*at«*l  eapaclty  and 
10  liva  aooording  tc  hi*  ll|hu  up  to  th*  polnl 
wb*f*  hi*  d**lr*a  lnMrf*r*  witu  anothar 
man-a  aimilar  ligtu  Md  daair**  Al  thai 
peiitt  there  miiat  (dMt  isaflWio*  and  aoM' 

(ironiiaa,  c«M)parailon  and  law  Th*  urn* 
a  true  of  our  r*laUen*  with  uihar  auuiitriN. 

Mr.  FwNaa  Now.  Nnalor  MALTOwarAUM 
would  you  acre*  thai  tha  l«ia  w*  aaauna 
laadarahlp  in  wnrlti  allalN  Um  tiof*  ih*  uihar 
nailofl*  will  turn  to  RuMtat  Ih  olh*r  words, 
whai  ar*  th*  p*niltla*  fof  Jual  alluwlnf 
avanic  to  run  th*lr  MKirf*! 

••natttr  MAbvoarraLi.,  W*  mual  d*mo«- 
•irat*  10  th*  wort  1  thai  w*  rgtllM  al  hdMd 
ihai  w*  ar*  on*  ol  th*  two  airpHifM  mMmm 
on  th*  (a«*  of  tii*  *aHh  and  thai  wa  ara 
wlUihf  10  aaaumt  th*  r**poiwlbUltl**  thai 
lo  with  thai  BdilllM.  If  w*  bury  our  h*ad 
in  th*  aand  lib*  in  dalrMh.  obYiouaty  othar 
aatlott*  wiU  loob  Id  Buasia  and  aajr  otMi 


country  wh*r*  th*y  think  th*y  oan  i*l  aa- 

Biitanc*  whan  thay  B**d  II  and  baobinf  foff 
thalr  own  undartaklnfa. 

Rapr***nutiy«  lotTON,  To  my  way  of 
thlnklnc.  Mr.  Plahar.  w*  cannot  Juat  aaauma 
laadarahlp.  W*  oan  only  damonatrata  th* 
*aa*nttal  vaiUH  of  our  way  of  Ufa  by  our 
accompltahmanu  tn  glvlnf  aa  much  Joy  of 
opportunity  aa  poaalbl*  to  our  own  p*opl*. 
but  I  repeat  that  men  and  women  muat  do 
thla  togethar.  Like  Senator  lALTONarAtx.  I 
prefer  the  worda  "aaaumlng  r**ponslbillty" 
rather  than  laaderahlp.  If  we  fall  to  under- 
atand  and  ao  fall  to  meet  the  ne*da  of  the 
aulTarlng  countrlea,  we  cannot  blame  them  If 
they  turn  elsewhere  to  aoma  other  country 
that  has  strength. 

Mr.  PiaMia.  Now  w*  hav*  touch*d  on  aom* 
basic  qu**tlona  of  foreign  policy,  queatlona 
Inherent  In  the  weakened  poaltlon  of  Great 
Britain  and  tha  world.  What  courae  will 
American  foreign  policy  pursue?  But  It  Is 
certain  that  these  questions,  some  of  which 
we  raised  on  this  program,  will  bear  careful 
thought  In  the  months  ahead.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you.  Senator  Saltonstall.  If,  In  view 
of  the  world  situation  today,  you  do  not 
think  that  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  Is 
essential? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Plsher,  there 
should  be  no  obstacle  to  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  There  Is  much  to  be  gained  In  the 
general  statement  that  partisan  politics  stops 
at  our  shores.  The  great  problem  Is  to  get 
people  to  agree  to  the  economics  that  are 
Involved  In  our  present  foreign  policy.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  an  article  by  Walter 
Lippmann  that  I  read  In  Tuesday's  paper  of 
this  week.  I  think  It  expresses  better  than 
I  can  V7hat  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
otir  people,  you  and  I — must  think  about 
and  realize  today. 

Mr.  FisHzs.  Go  ahead.  Senator,  and  give  vm 
the  quotation. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Here  It  ts:  "The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States  la  growing, 
la  growing  more  rapidly  heavier  and  greater  ^ 
than  any  of  us — than  any  oi  us — suppc  »d  It 
would  when  the  war  ended.  Nor  la  there  any 
escape  from  that  responsibility.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  evade  the  conseq  jencee  of  history, 
and  thara  la  no  way  in  which  the  United 
Stataa  can  atand  safely  aalda  and  mind  Ita 
own  internal  business  and  enjoy  Its  own 
bleaslngs.  while  all  about  It  the  world  alnka 
into  dlaordar  and  aqualor  and  the  vlolanc*  ' 
of  a  daaparata  atruggla  for  mere  exlatenoe." 
That  waa  what  Walter  Lippmann  said  on 
Tuasday  of  thla  w**k. 
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HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OP  o^iwmoMA 

IN  TMi  Houti  or  RIFIiniirrATXVII 

Mondau,  March  iO,  1947 

Mr.  aOHWABM  of  Oklbhomb.  Mr. 
iMokar,  I  quota  iha  followlni  from  thi 
WRihlniton  Ttmwi-H«rbld  of  Mftroh  10. 
1947! 

(By  John  0'Donn*tl) 

Nov  on  Oopllel  MUl  oMnaa  tha  op*ntnf  of 
tha  moat  Important  itbila  ■inea  tha  found* 
tni  fatttari  of  our  Reoubllo  met  In  Phlta* 
dalphla  and  haarl  eld  Ian  frantalln  pl*ad 
witn  tbam  to  at|n  tba  Daelaratlon  of  Inda* 
pandanoe  beaeiM*: 

"11  will  keep  Ameriaa  out  of  ln|landf 
wars,  •  •  *  No  longer  wilt  lngllehm*n 
ba  abta  to  drag  ui  after  them  in  alt  the  ptun- 
derlni  wart  whtoh  their  deeperata  olreum* 
•taneea,  Injuatieea.  and  rtpotlty  majr  prompt 
them  to  undertaha." 
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And  00  today,  thanka  to  Iha  itobal 
Into  wblob  Iba  Nailoo  waa  auahad  by  Wood- 
row  WUaoa  and  Franklin  looaanll,  wa  bava 
reaabad  Iha  and  of  our  purely  Amartoan 
tether.  London  tolta  ua  that  Britain  la  broke 
and  wanb  and  abuittnf  up  ahop.  Aa  Iha 
Brltlab  Bmplra  ibay  ar*  lolnff  out  of  bualnaaa. 
And  wUl  wa  plaaao  lake  over  tba  Bmplra'a 
bankrtipt  outfit  and  aaauma  all  oaah  and 
mllllary  obUfatlona  on  whloh  tha  sun  naver 
aetaf 

Thla  Idea  that  our  RapubUo  mtiat  take  over 
Brltaln'B  "whit*  man'*  burden  of  amplre" 
la  to  etart  with  Oraooe  and  oontlnua  Ood 
knows  how  far.  Palaetlae  and  Turkey  and 
tba  r**t  of  th*  Mlddt*  Baat  ara  Buraly  on  th* 
ach*dul*  for  Am*rloan  auekars  and  than 
India  and  then  what  have  you— or  rathar 
what  have  the  Brltlah  got  that  th*y  cant 
I  old  becauaa  thay  havant  got  tha  atratxgth, 
or  th<i  monay  or  th*  d*alr*? 

Britain  baa  fona  laolatloniat,  of  courae, 
and  puUad  back  Into  tha  Tight  UtUa  laU. 
Ruaaia  la  atrlotly  laolatloniat. 

And  tha  moat  raoant  military  alllanc*  on 
a  atrletly  two-way  baala.  algnad  by  France 
and  Britain  at  Dtinkirk.  glvea  a  rotigh  Idea 
of  how  much  confidence  la  lodged  in  UN 
by  the  hard-boiled  politicians  of  Parla  and 
London. 

Tou  can  expect  to  see  all  the  one-worlders, 
all  tha  global  do-goc<ders,  and  all  the  flght- 
for-traedom  warmougera — ^In  short  all  the 
betrayers  of  the  principles  on  which  this 
Nation  was  founded— whooping  It  up  to  take 
over  Brltaln'B  financial  obligations  in  Greece. 

This,  of  course,  means  bank -rolling  an 
army  to  support  by  force  the  kind  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  London  wants.  And  It  means 
that  we  are  trying  once  again  to  buy  en- 
dearing and  enduring  friendship  from  for- 
eigners by  giving  them  eaah  and  food. 

But  today  there  is  this  difference:  Up  on 
Capitol  Hill  the  boys  are  squaring  away  for 
the  1948  battle  for  the  White  Houae.  And 
come  November  of  next  year  they  wonder 
how  will  the  voters  feel  about  first  sending 
United  States  cash — and  troops  and  the  flag 
have  been  following  our  cash  abroad  In  re- 
cent decades — to  take  over  BrlUln's  "white 
man's  burden." 

Important  to  note  la  that  Ohio's  Senator 
Tatt.  one  of  the  preaant  laadera  for  the  Re- 
publican Praaldentlal  nomlnauon,  waa  In- 
vited to  tha  White  Houae  conference  along 
with  Michigan's  GOP  Vandxnbxbo.  another 
White  Houae  aaplrant  who  haa  bean  going 
along  with  the  boys  who  think  they  can  make 
a  nourlahinf  political  meal  out  of  the  some- 
what Btala  and  raneld  laaTlnga  oC  tha  Rooaa- 
velt-Kopklna<^rrankfurter  forelfn-poUoy  ban* 
quet. 

Time  waa  In  IIM  whan  Vaiiaawimw.  Uka 
Ooramor  Daway  of  Hew  York,  waa  a  oro- 
olaimed  laoUUonlat.  But  thla  waa  baok  in 
the  IMO  batUe  for  tha  nomination,  and  at 
the  Philadelphia  OOP  oonventton  they  loei 
their  nerve  when  It  aame  to  IMrhtlni  P.  D.  B  ** 
thtrd*torm  bM  on  an  laolaUonlat  laau*.  wblab 
would  flv*  tha  eeiara  an  bonaii  otannw  to 
reitalar  tbalr  wtu  for  war  or  paaoi. 

In  '41  tba  OOP  eoovonllon  wtll  domand  a 
ehniio*  to  aay  i  'To  hell  with  tbi*  New  Deal- 
Bepubtlaan  bundtini  on  the  moat  important 
Isaue.  whloh  la  foralin  pollay,  Ufa  have  an 
beneat  dlfftrenee  of  opinion.  One  fuy  aayi 
hei  for  thla  North  Amarlaan  Oonllnent  and 
lo  hell  with  Buropatn  htoiiehm.  And  an- 
other |uy  who  inya  «o*va  |oi  to  mv*  ibo 
world  Aral  before  wa  eav*  Amarlan  iral.  And 
then  yoia  " 

Up  on  Oapllol  Nllt,  when  tbli  baillnf  oul 
Britoln  eomaa  up  for  af|um*ni,  lomebudy  li 
leini  to  ralaa  the  btuni  laauei 

"Wbal  bualniM  la  ll  oflh*  Amarlaan  alll* 
MA  whal  kind  of  a  |oeommonl  Ike  paopla 
e(  oraaaa  havtt  If  Ikty  bar*  •  Platol  ro* 
ptibilo,  or  Btotlnl  aommvnlam,  or  the  mon* 
erehy  that  Britoln  haa  tnatoltad,  thanbo  to 
Vnitad  Itotoa  land-leaaa  mllllary  aquipmont 
•nd  VNNRA  food  bribM,  whal  of  itr* 


And  man  you  |*l  ika  vkiipar  Iknl  of 
eouria  you  (tball  Ike  poo[rte  oC  Ika  IMttod 
Btotoa)  have  |ot  to  atop  Italln  new,  Hia 
aame  eld  argumanl  you  |ol  about  Rltlar  and 
MuaaoUnl. 

And  the  anawar  to  that  la  that  today  an  of 
Buropa  and  tba  Vnltod  BUtoa  la  worto  off 


AM3 


In  Iba 


than  It  oould  poaalbly  have  bean  If  Ronarrall 
had  not  needled  Britain  Into  dadaring  war 
on  Oarmany,  Sept*mb*r  8.  1M0.  and  drat- 
glnt  a  bewildered.  unwUllnff.  and  tmprepared 
Franoe  along  with  her— all  over  an  aunoat 
forgottan  atrip  of  land  oalled  the  PollBh  Cor- 
ridor—and  lat«r  giving  Poland  and  Ptnland 
(thank*  to  P.  D.  R.)  th*  mo*t  dlagraoaful 
and  Bhameful  douttle-oroea  In  dtploraatlo 
history. 

Communlam  la  dttrerent.  IfB  a  rvllgton 
and  la  axportable  and  has  been  exported.  Bo 
w*  got  ouraalvas  into  that  maaa.  Bwapptng  ona 
pair  of  dlctatora  for  another,  a  mora  power- 
ful Communlat  reglm*  which  auppraaaed  the 
Chrlatlan  religion,  killed  mor*  Jews,  wiped 
out  free  apoeeh  and  praaa.  and  daatroyad  tba 
dignity  of  tha  individual  on  a  acale  never  ap- 
proached by  the  late  and  unlamacted  Fuehrer 
or  n  Ouoe. 

All  of  which  Indloataa  that  It  might  be  time 
for  ua  to  take  a  page  from  tha  preaant  Brltlah 
and  Moaoow  prajgram  and  for  onoe  ooma  out 
of  the  one-world  ether  and  tell  the  boya  oa 
Oapltoi  Hill  they  are  elected  by  Americana, 
draw  thalr  dough  from  the  United  Sutaa 
Treaaury,  and  might  be  expected  to  think  and 
act  for  America  first. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OV  anOOK  ISLAND 

IN  IHX  HOU8I  OF  BKPRESXNTATIVSS 

Mondttw.  March  10.  tti? 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  ^;Maker.  under 
leaye  to  extend  my  remnilcs.  I  Include  n 
resolution  adopted  by  the  City  CXmdcU  of 
the  City  of  Protldenoe  recoounendlnf 
immedlnte  admiasion  of  100.000  Jewi  Into 
PnlosUne: 


nut— 

Whareaa  the  United  BUtaa  has  already 
gone  on  raoord,  by  eongreaatonal  reeolutton 
and  BieouUve  atotomant,  aa  taeortng  Iha 
ealabtlahmani  In  Palaatlna  of  an  Indapandant 
daoMoratle  Jewlah  oommonwoalth  aa  eat 
forth  la  the  Balfour  DeolaraUon;  and 

Wberaaa  iuoh  a  program  haa  b**n  haartUy 
*ndoraad  by  both  our  great  polltloal  parUee 
in  tbalr  laat  natlonal-oonventlon  plaiformaj 
and 

Whareaa  the  raoant  Anghw American  Oom> 
miHBion  reoommended  the  Immedtato  admle- 
alun  of  100,000  Buropean  Jew*  Into  yaleetine, 
which  reeoaMnandauen  ta  faeored  and  ap- 
proved by  Preeldent  Truman  t  and 

Whereas  there  are  hundred*  of  Ihouaande 
of  dleplaaed  petaona  In  Bwona  rapidly  laalng 
all  bopa  for  the  future,  of  imieh  about  one- 
third  ar*  Jewtab  rafMON  aaaMnf  an  epnor- 
tunlly  to  antor  Maaltna  to  aian  Itf*  ifiara 
anew  I  Now,  therefore,  ba  ll 

BBtoloed.  Thai  Ikia  ominaU.  in  rooofnltton 
of  Nia  auliering  endured  by  iuah  rafufOM 
and  the  need  fur  aume  prompt  aoiton.  MOi 
heraky  mamertalkw.  Imptore,  and  anirani  Iko 
OeniraM,  lla  Hamkaw,  ond  tka  Praaldoni  to 
take  immadlato  iliM  to  implanoni  iko  N- 
pon  ol  MM  OwiiidBt  to  oil  ni  omo.  ky 
NMHiMon,  dintootolla  AnnnoH.  m  otkar- 


Iba  mandatory  povof  ke  fullUad,  ikui  Bat- 
mltting  tba  mm  mmmrn  of  raftifaa  iaws 


Into  Bnlaallaa'Mtd  roatorH^ 
IMyUnd:  and  ba  li  furibar 

upon  Ihe  raeerds.  and  ibat  aoniaa  Ifci 
be  aani  to  Ibe  PraaMeni  e(  Iba  Onltod 
and  to  Iha  Bboda  Mand  Idembma  of  iha 
Unllad  Btotoa  BaiMto  and  Mourn  nt  Bapte- 
aentoilvaa, 
tanAtl  D.  Bi—ii  WwauM.     • 

Oit$  CUrk. 


MomorUl  of  Iko  Soanio  of  IIm  Sinit  of 


raaoHiMon,  diptodtollf  AnnnoH,  m  otkar-  roaom 

wiBO.  to  Ike  name  of  JiMitoa  and  kMinntiy  mpm 

to  Ike  and  ikdl  Iko  iolodMi  iaotoraMOB  of  trade 

tha  BMndatonr  Bowoff  ke  fullUad.  Ikui  pat-  iM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GLEM  D.  JOHNSON 

or  owT.simaaa 

IN  TBI  BOOBB  OF  RSPRBBBrTATIVBB 

Monday,  Mwrch  10, 1H7 

Mr.   JOHNSON  of  Oklnhomn.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  memorial  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Oklahoma: 
a*nat*  Beaolutlon  0 
Reacdutlon  requesting  the  Oongraau  of  the 
United   States   to  enact   legislation   regu- 
lating trading  In  farm  produeta  on  oowi- 
modlty  exchangaa  and  twarda  of  trade,  and 
to  eatabllah  a  uniform  ayatem  of  grwUng 
of  farm  products 

Whereas  there  was  wide  and  unusual  fluc- 
tuaticKis  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  other 
farm  products  on  the  commodity  exchangaa 
and  boards  of  trade  during  the  period  be- 
tween July  1,  10i6.  azid  January  1,  IMT;  and 
Whereas  there  Is  no  apparent  reason  for 
the  break  In  the  cotton  market  and  the  wide 
variation  In  the  price  of  other  commodltlea 
during  this  period  except  speculation  and 
poaalble  manipulation  of  prloaa  which  la 
made  possible  because  of  lack  of  regulation 
of  trading  In  such  commodltlea  on  auch  ex- 
changes and  boards  of  trade;  and 

Wheraaa  apaenlatlon  and  manlpulatton  U 
eiicouraged  by  tha  fact  that  aalaa  of  auch 
commodltlea  may  ba.  and  ara  frequently 
made  without  daUvary  of  th*  eommodlty 
Bold  by  parsons  who  do  not  have  or  own 
the  commodity  which  they  purport  to  aell; 
and 

Wheraaa  tola  apaoulalt^  trading  In  stioh 
oommodltla*  haa  r«ault*d  in  **noua  loeeea 
to  the  prodttcef*  of  eueh  eommodltta*  who 
muat  aell  aane  at  or  near  the  ttm*  whan 
produced  and  baa  further  reaultod  In  in- 
craaaed  eoet  to  oonaunMni  Now.  Ib*r*far*, 
b*U 

Baeetvad  by  IH*  fwnalc  e/  Ik*  neanly-^l 
tegtolalar*  o/  IA«  gtol*  of  Oktakoma.' 

BoonoN  1.  Tba  Oongram  of  the  Onltod 
itotM  la  r*auMt*d  to  •naot  laflalaUon  plaa- 
ing  the  eontrol  of  eommodlly  a«obang«  and 
board*  of  trade  dlreetly  under  the  Buper< 
vtaton  of  the  Btoto  Oepnrlment  of  Arieul- 
lure  and  to  enact  towa  to  rnulato  the  sale 
of  farm  preduato  en  euah  aaabange*  and 
bonrda  of  trade,  to  protect  produeare  and 
proeeaaera  of  eolton,  iralna  and  oibar  eom* 
modltlee, 

BiO.  I  Tba  OoBiriM  of  iba  (Tnlted  Btotee 
la  furtkar  requaaled  to  eauae  a  eompleto  in* 
vaiitgallon  to  k*  made  of  the  aoiton  an- 
ohanfM  and  boii«ki  of  trade  throufhoui  Mw 
United  Btaiea  by  tka  Pepnrimanl  of  Agrt* 
euliuit  and  Ike  ftaparimant  of  Jualtae  work- 
ing to  eonJunetion  with  eaak  oiker  for  tka 
puffdM  ol  making  tndlnge  of  taet.  and 
roMdunondalton  m  to  legtalallon  needed,  to 
and  etlainato  Ike  avUa  of  apoenlatiye 
trade  In  farm  eominodlllM. 

i,  Tke  Oenirem  of  Ike  Onltod  Btotoa 
la  further  retutotod  to  immedlatoiy  enact 
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bottds 

or 
of 
■ild 
ev  fry 
tr*  >*• 
«rl- 
tnis- 
)t 
by 


l««lalitloii  vhteh  vlU  prohibit  tb«  Mto 
«oCtoi  and  urain  oo  exebancaa  and 
of  truto  by  any  panon  vbo  doea  not 
actual  poaawatoo  of  a  warebouae  reedpt 
ecrtUkeata  covarlng  avidenca  of  ownership 
th«  a  nount  of  cotton  or  amount  of  grain 
by  rich  pcTvon:   and  raquirlng   that 
aueh  Mia  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
fcr  a'  a  warebouae  recetpt  or  ccrtlflcata 
dencl  ng  title  to  the  commodity  sold  or 
farreii.  and  that  the  number  of  bales  of  ct>t- 
ton  (r  btiahela  of  grain  that  may  be  sold 
any  <>ne  person,  firm,  or  corporation  dvirfng 
any  c  ne  day.  be  limited.     It  is  further 
mended  that  the  Congress  limit  the  amoi|nt 
by  which  the  prlca  of  cotton  or  grain 
ba  re  :luced  on  any  exchanee  or  board  of  tride 
L   ai.y  one  day  to  t3  per  bale  on  cotton 
ooe-  lalf  percent  per  bushel  on  wheat. 

8b:.   4.  It   la   further  stjggented   that 
Congreaa  of  the  United  Statea  should  en^ct 
legts  stlon  establishing  a  uniform  system 
ttaajTsdlng  of  cotton  and  grains  by  llcen^ 
gradva.  throughout  the  United  States 
proT  ding  that  when  any  such  products 
gradid.  the  grade  thereby  established. 
jaet  to  appeal  therefrom   by  the  producer 
AaJl  constitute  the  final  grade  of  s\ich  . 
net  shlch  shall  be  uaed  as  the  basis  for 
dete-mtnaUon   ot  ▼aloe   in   all   vu 
aales  ot  s\*ch  commoditSaa.  and  that  the 
thanof  be  andoraad  ob  tha  warehouse 
at  tia  tlna  that  aoeii  producu  are 
taooasd. 

em:.  S.  Tba  Praaldent  pro  tempore  of 
Senate  is  directed  to  send  two  certified 
of  Uila  reao  uUoo  to  the  Agricultural 
inltt>!ea    of    both    Houaea   of   Congress. 
BtetMtMxj  of  Agrlcultura.  aiul  to  each 
bar  <tf  tba  Oklahoma  eongreaaional  dele  ;a 


pr  >d 


ibsequ  >nt 
'  gr  idi 
reedpt 


ll«m 


Adopted  by  tba  aanau  February  ao.  194 

J.  C.  Namcs. 
Pretident  of  Vf  MetuU 
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ll'l'lWIOH  OF  RIMARXS 

HON.  KSTESKEFAUYER 

09  rtMNiaaii 

Di  THt  MocM  OF  ii»iiMiirrATnn|i 
Mondaw.  March  19.  t$47 

Mr.  KVAUVIR.  Mr.  Sptftk«r.  ft  Uitto 
bOBior  la  rvllAhed  by  everyont.  W«  ter 
Loe3(«,  a  cftpftbl*  columniat  of  the  %t- 
Iftntft  Journal.  Indulges  his  in  wri  ing 
of  tbe  plight  of  the  poor  Congresscian 
and  the  career  men  caught  by  the  rli  Ing 
tide  of  living  costs.  He  describes  t  lelr 
dlleauna  with  wit  and  realism.  Xir 
OoAemment  officials  wish  and  wan  to 
sen  e  their  country  but  they  like^  rise 
have  a  private  obligation  to  provide  for 
their  families.  It  is  true  man  does  Dot 
live  by  bread  alone  but  at  least  he  n  ust 
hav*  half  a  loaf.  There  is  such  a  t^  ing 
as  ncpecting  too  much  of  those  who 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  Nation. 

Ux.  Locke  salutes  the  career  of  ^n- 
dell  Berge  who  is  resigning  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  after  17  yearf  of 
senice.    He  writes: 

Sea  the  poor  Oongranman.    He  la  in  Wiab- 
Ixtgtsn  by  vota  of  tba  pao^a.    Only  by 
ting  tba  people's  votea  can  ha  atay  In 
tngtsn.   which  la  a  planaant  place  to 
Now  wtuit  «m  piaaaa  tba  paofda.  get 
votes? 

TJiat  ia  for  tba  poor  Oongraaaman,  • 
ttat  gtound.  to  diaeovw  and  dactda. 


lah- 

ive. 


Wiah 


Ttom  people  do  not  like  to  pay  taxes.  To 
gat  their  votes,  be  had  to  promlaa  to  cut  fbalr 
taxes — 30  percent  at  least. 

To  cut  the  taxes,  the  Coagreaaman  must 
cut  the  budget,  the  cost  of  Government. 

The  people  want  to  be  lafe  against  at- 
tack. They  want  a  strong  Army  and  Navy. 
There  can't  be  any  cuttlnu  there. 

The  people  Insist  that  the  post  office  bring 
their  mall  to  their  doors,  and  right  away. 
The  farmers  must  have  a  stiong  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  buslnessiaan  a  strong  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  labor  men  a 
strong  Department  of  Labor.  The  Congress- 
man can't  cut  there.  Then  there  are  the 
veterans,  they  and  their  wives  aiyl  mothers 
and  fathers  and  brothers  and  sisters  with 
pretty  much  all  the  votes  there  are;  there 
can  be  no  cutting  there. 

The  poor  Congressman.  He  cant  cut  taxea 
without  cutting  expenses,  a:id  If  he  cuts  ex- 
penses he  makes  everyone  sore  at  him. 

DOIMG  VXBStra  SATUfO 

Tbe  poor  Congressman  remembera  how  he 
defeated  bis  opponent  at  the  last  election, 
the  man  who  was  in  Congress  then. 

That  poor  Congressman  had  been  called 
upon  to  hold  down  prices  fcr  consumers  and 
put  prices  up  for  those  with  things  to  sell. 
He  must  have  higher  prices  for  cattle  for  the 
cattlemen  and  lower  prices  for  the  beef  for 
the  worklngman.  It  coulda't  be  done;  his 
opponent  asked  the  people:  Had  enough? 
And  out  he  went. 

Now  here  is  the  poor  Congressman  with 
nothing  to  do  but  reduce  t£xes  and  Increase 
the  public  and  private  8erv:ce8.  Besides,  he 
has  promised  to  pay  the  national  debt. 

8o  easily  are  great  things  said!  So  hardly 
are  the  great  things  done!  See  the  poor 
Congressman  in  Washington  trying  to  make 
It  aeem  that  ha  is  cutting  the  taxes  and  yet 
maintaining  the  public  ser/ices  and  paying 
the  debt,  and  already,  Ixiklng  over  his 
shoulder,  he  seas  his  next  year's  opponent 
mocking  him  and  saying  to  the  voters:  Had 
enough? 

Bt  the  happy  Congreaanian  in  Waahing- 
ton>-U  you  can  And  ona:  tbara  are  always 
•orat 

Ra  is  happy  beoausa  be  hiisnt  promU*d  to 
cut  the  taxes  and  tncraasa  the  axpansea  and 
pay  the  debt  at  ones.  Na  bi  trying  to  do  tha 
MiMibla  aud  poMibIa,  let  thii  ehipa  fall  whars 
thay  may,  If  (or  that  ths  |>«ople  throw  him 
out,  there's  other  plaoM  than  WMhlngton  for 
him  to  iivf ,  (Tha  paopis  do  not  alwayi  tttrow 
out  the  Oongrtaamsn  who  ■hoots  •tralght, 
dasptsing  tha  bunkum.  The  paopit  are 
■raartar  iometlmee.  but  rot  always,  than 
their  Congreesmen  take  thitm  tor  ) 

The  Children  of  Isrsel  marched  seven  times 
around  the  City  of  Jerloho.  Then  they 
ebouted  and  the  walls  fell  down  and  the  town 
waa  theirs. 

Then  here  la  44-year-ol(l  Wendell  Berge, 
ending  17  years  In  the  Depertment  of  Juatlce 
in  Waahington.  No  man  haa  butted  blS 
head  against  stonier  wslls  than  he.       ] 

wxKDKu.  exaox's  battlx 

Berge  carried  off  the  bo:iors  wherever  he 
went  to  school,  including  tbe  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Ifichigim.  Hia  abilities 
brought  him  into  one  of  tlie  great  law  firms 
of  I'ew  Tork.  In  1930  tlie  public  service 
called.  He  went  into  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  tbe  Department  of  Justice.  That  was  in 
President  Hoover's  time. 

He  stayed  on  and  on,  rlalng  at  length  to 
the  head  of  bla  department,  chief  prosecutor 
of  the  trusts. 

A  lawyer  of  such  capacity  In  private  prac- 
tice ia  limited,  aa  to  his  income,  only  by  such 
consdanca  aa  ba  may  chance  to  have.  The 
conscience  of  Wendell  Berge  kept  him  \n  hia 
public  poat.  HlB  highest  salary  was  $10,000  a 
year — not  much  in  high-rent  Washington. 
For  that,  year  after  year,  he  butted  his  head 
agalDBt  a  wall  he  Insisted  must  ccme  daws — 
tbe  wall  tbe  monopoly  men  have  built. 


The  proeecutor  of  trusts  haa  a  bard  and 
thankless  Job.  We  are  against  the  trusts. 
Our  national  conventions  make  hostile  facea 
at  the  trusts.  We  enact  tough  laws  against 
the  trusts.  Then  we  do  nothing  much  to 
hurt  the  trusts. 

The  men  who  rig  up  the  monopolies  are 
such  nice  folks.  They  shine  in  polite  society. 
They  endow  colleges  and  churches  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  Community  Chest.  They  con- 
tribute to  the  party  campaign  funds  and 
support  the  Boy  Scouts.  All  the  private  vir- 
tues they  exemplify. 

In  a  land  where  women  send  flowers  to 
condemned  wife  murderers  in  Jail  our  Jtuies 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  send  nice  con- 
spirators in  restraint  of  trade  to  Jail.  When 
these  happen  to  be  labor  leaders  they  are 
even  protected  by  the  law. 

PXSn.   or    MONOPOLY 

The  best  our  trust  law  enforcement  offlcera 
can  do  is  attack  the  monopolists  in  civil 
suits  or,  better  still,  get  them  to  plead  nolo 
contendere  and  promise  not  to  offend  again. 

Congress  mnhvs  its  laws  against  the  trusts, 
then.  In  its  big  heartedness,  forgets  to  ap- 
propriate th*  money  needed  to  enforce  the 
law.  A  public  prosecutor  who  really  attacks 
monoplles  gets  howled  at  as  a  radical,  an 
enemy  ot  business  and  probably  a  Com- 
munist. 

There  was  neither  ^ory  nor  gold  In  fight- 
ing monopolies.  Yet  for  17  years  Wendell 
Berge  stuck  to  his  post  beat  his  head  against 
the  wall;  for  he  knew  ihat  liberty  is  allergic 
to  monopoly:  that  if  America  does  not  sup- 
press its  tnuts,  our  freedom  vanishes  and  a 
totalitarian  order.  Communist  or  Fascist, 
takes  its  place. 

The  wall  hasnt  yet  come  tumblln'  down. 
There  isn't  much  sign  it  will.  The  years 
creep  up  on  Wendell  Berge.  It  la  time  he 
began  to  make  a  living.  He  has  resigned. 
There  must  be  other  brilliant  young  fellows 
who  put  service  above  self  to  take  bis  place 
beating  against  the  wall— or  else  I 

WALTn  Locxa. 


Viil  Flow  of  Unita^  StaUi  Aid  lo  World 
IXTEN8T0N  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NiW  YORK 
m  TMI  KOUU  OP  RmtMINTATXVM 

Monday,  March  10,  1947 

Mr.  RUD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  large  port  of  the  $27.000  000,000 
furnished  to  foreign  countries  by  the 
American  taxpayers  in  loans,  gifts,  goods, 
and  relief  has  gone  largely  to  Britain. 
Prance,  China,  and  Italy.  These  nations 
are  clamoring  for  more  relief.  Other  na- 
tions are  now  demanding  their  share 
from  the  Inexhaustible  wealth  of  the 
United  States. 

Is  there  no  limit  to  our  largess  short  of 
the  Insolvency  of  the  United  States? 

Must  we  continue  the  international 
spending  spree  until  we  can  neither  help 
other  nations  nor  save  ourselves  from  a 
ruinous  inflation? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  an  article  taken  from  the 
United  States  News  of  February  21. 1947: 

VAST  FLOW  or  UNrrXD  STATES  AID  TO  WOaLD— 
OtTTLAT  or  S27. 000, 000. 000  AS  LOANS,  GITTa, 
AND     BAKa.<iINS     IN     STJBPLUS — TXNDKMCT     TO 

TiGHTFN  niuar  pouct  in  AN  xrroer  to  hblt 
waa-Hir  lands  stand  aix>ns 
All  around  the  world,  nations  In  trouble 
are  looking  to  tbe  United  Statee  for  more 
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bdp.  Brltala  aeede  aid.  Borope  wants  more 
food,  other  gooda.  furtber  loana  of  capital. 
China  la  threatened  with  economic  coUapee. 

Aid  In  new  forms  Is  not  being  rushed  by 
this  country  and  there  la  a  revival  of  feeling 
that  maybe  the  United  Statea  baa  not  done 
all  that  it  should  or  can  do. 

Actually,  the  record  of  United  States  aid  to 
the  world  since  the  end  of  the  fighting  war 
■hows  this: 

Surplus  war  property,  in  food,  clothing, 
machinery,  trucks,  housing,  and  other  facili- 
ties, that  cost  United  States  taxpayers  nearly 
$7,500,000,000  has  been  made  available  to 
other  nations  for  $1,678,000,000,  of  which  only 
$400,000,000  was  cash.  To  replace  thia  ma- 
terial at  present  prices  probably  would  re- 
quire $12,000,000,000. 

Dollar  loans  to  other  nations,  already  com- 
mitted, total  $10,000,000,000  more.  Including 
a  $3,750,000,000  loan  to  Britain.  These  are 
dollars  that  can  be  ^>ent  for  gooda  that  are 
needed. 

Direct  relief  abroad,  through  UNRBA  and 
through  the  Army  program  in  Germany,  Ja- 
pan, and  Austria,  has  amounted  to  more  than 
$3,000,000,000.  Vast  amounts  of  food  and 
clothing  have  been  provided  free. 

Lend-lease  pipe  lines,  filled  at  the  end  of 
the  war  with  food,  clothing,  machinery,  and 
many  other  tisable  goods,  were  emptied  very 
cheaply.  Britain  got  $6,033,000,000  in  United 
States  goods  for  $650,000,000  thst  she  bor- 
rowed fron  this  country  to  make  the  pay- 
ment. Russia  got  about  $290,000,000  in 
goods,  with  no  agreement  to  pay  anything  as 
yet. 

Private  aid.  large  and  growing,  probably  has 
exceeded  $500,000,000  in  outright  contribu- 
tions from  United  States  citizens.  Ameri- 
cans still  are  sending  large  amounts  of  com- 
moditlef  to  relatives  and  friends,  and  to 
people  not  specifically  designated. 

Altogeth'^r,  this  country  has  provided  loans, 
gifts,  token-pavment  goods,  and  relief 
amoimtlng  to  $27,000,000,000  in  an  effort  to 
get  the  reat  of  the  world  back  on  Ita  feet. 
This  Is  not  a  negligible  amount,  even  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  world  need. 

Then,  an  additional  $fi ,025,000,000  haa  been 
eommltted  by  the  United  Ststes  for  loans 
abroad  through  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Monetary  Fund  when  they  begin  operations. 

What  !•  happening  now  is,  In  effeot,  an 
effort  to  wean  the  reet  of  the  world  away 
from  depeadenoe  on  United  SUtea  aid.  Oov- 
arnment  loans  and  granu  abroad  are  being 
tightened,  are  not  to  exceed  18,100,000,000  In 
the  flaoal  year  ahead,  Relief  thipmenu  for 
other  natlone  are  not  to  be  so  free  and  easy. 
ThU  U  bringing  hard  feetlnse  from  eome.  but 
others  abroad  ere  taking  the  attitude  that 
they  want  to  get  back  on  their  feet  and  out 
from  under  relief  from  this  country.* 

United  States  surplus  property  overseaa, 
82  percent  of  it  now  In  the  hands  of  foreign 
governments  and  individuals.  Is  to  be  a  big 
help  In  building  up  foreign  economies  nnd 
making  them  self-supporting.  Most  of  this 
property  is  In  the  form  of  industrial  and 
transportation  equipment.  Items  most  needed 
In  the  coming  recovery  of  war-torn  cotmtriee. 

Examples  of  surplus  property  in  the  $7,- 
437.000,000  of  United  States'  goods  furnished 
to  these  nations  to  date: 

Construction  equipment  and  industrial 
materials  to  rebuild  homes,  factories  and 
devastated  cities  have  accounted  for  21  per- 
cent of  the  vast  overseas  surplus  stocks. 

Transportation  equipment,  including  en- 
tire railroads,  thousands  of  trucks  and  box- 
cars, and  United  States  aircraft  now  used  on 
nearly  all  of  the  world's  air  lines,  total  33 
percent  of  surpluses  sold  abroad  on  credit. 

Maritime  property,  including  rebuilt  har- 
bors, surplus  ships,  and  hundreds  of  landing 
craft  now  used  In  Interlsland  and  river  traffic, 
accotmta  for  another  11  percent  of  United 
States  property  fumlahed  to  foreign  govem- 
menta  below  cost. 

xcm— App 


Tbeee  things,  plua  conaumer  goods  and 
spare  parts  for  equipment  obtained,  are 
needed  more  than  money  by  moat  cotmtriee 
now.  For  the  moet  part,  they  have  been 
furnished  to  nations  worst  hit  by  the  war — 
Britain,  France.  China,  and  Italy — and  they 
are  in  a  position  to  help  make  thoae  nations 
self-supporting. 

That  is  tbe  record  of  United  States  aid 
abroad  thus  far.  It  shows  a  substantial  effort 
to  get  the  world  on  an  operating  basis  again, 
an  effort  that  will  be  felt  more  In  the  period 
ahead. 


Jack  Cocliran,  Masterpiece  in  Quiet  Tonea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  .REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  10.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  one  of  America's  great  men 
passed  away  in  the  person  of  our  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  John  J.  Coch- 
ran. 

Those  of  us  who  loved  and  revered  Jack 
Cochran  shall  always  feel  his  presence 
among  us  in  the  form  of  his  many  contri- 
butions to  this  body.  I  desire  to  make 
part  of  the  Record  of  the  House  a  fitting 
tribute  to  this  great  man  of  the  people 
from  one  of  America's  great  newspapers, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  The  Post, 
too,  will  miss  Jack  Cochran.  His  was  the 
record  of  public  service  which  this  great 
newspaper  has  urged  upon  office  seekers 
0'  all  parties.  His  tenure  In  this  House 
can  well  be  used  as  a  metuuring  rod  for 
Membera  of  Congreaa  in  years  to  come. 
MABTxaritci  in  Qtnrr  tones 

It  ii  one  good  measure  of  the  man  that 
the  name,  John  J.  Cochran,  sounded  stilted. 
Nine  times  out  of  10  the  last  name  waa 
•uuerfluous.  Jack  waa  enough.  There  wai 
only  one  Jock  to  whom  St,  Louta  turned,  aiul 
then,  aa  the  yeara  paased,  pretty  much  the 
whole  of  Miieourl,  for  the  thinga  they  dc- 
aerved  In  Waahington  As  hia  quiet,  prompt, 
efleient  way  became  known,  oltlaena  of  Illl- 
noU  and  other  BiatH  aaked  the  North  St. 
Loula  Congreaaman  (or  Information  and  help. 
Jack  Ooohran  truly  eat  ia  tbe  National  Motiae 
of  Repreeentatlvea, 

Rie  works  over  the  two  decadee  would  fill 
thIa  page.  Be  \/»m  more  of  a  watchdog  of 
funds  than  the  run  of  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury:  single-handed  he  turned  back  hun- 
dreds of  trumped-up  claims  which  would 
have  cost  many  millions  of  dollars.  He  ex- 
posed and  stopped  rackets  such  as  the  toll- 
bridge  fraud.  He  led  In  the  memorable  fight 
against  a  Federal  salee  tax  in  the  Hoover 
era.  He  made  himself  a  specialist  in  the 
business  of  Government:  much  of  the  spade 
work  on  modernization  of  Federal  adminis- 
tration was  done  by  him.  He  kept  his  head 
when  others  voted  to  tie  up  the  regulatory 
agencies.  He  helped  in  the  establishment  of 
Missouri's  national  forests,  in  protection  of 
Osark  streams,  in  wildlife  conservation. 

It  was  a  political  education  to  talk  with 
him.  He  seemed  always  to  know  everything 
afoot  in  Washington.  Due  to  his  deafness,  he 
read  dally  the  Concrissional  Rccord  In  full. 
He  wasn't  long  on  speeches,  but  then  the 
Hctise  Is  not  a  debating  chamber.  He  knew 
Its  committee  operation  Intimately  from  sec- 
retarial duties  for  Stone.  Igoe,  and  Hawee  In 
earlier  days. 

His  democracy  was  of  three  kinds.  He 
gave  his  party  crltidam  as  well  aa  allegiance; 


he  was  the  first  prominent  Democrat  to  de- 
nounce lUesouri's  governorship  eteal.  Be 
was  a  amaU  "d"  Democrat,  reared  In  Kerry 
Patch  and  a  Poet-Dispatch  office  boy  50  years 
ago.  But  he  was  Just  as  plain  and  approach- 
able as  Chairman  Cochran  or  Acting  Majco-lty 
Leader  Cochran.  And  he  held  a  courageous 
place  in  the  great  democracy  of  human  suf- 
fering which  makes  all  mankind  kin. 

Only  one  man  ever  defeated  Jack  Cochran 
In  the  20-year  span  and  that  man  is  now 
President  of  the  United  States.  Many  still 
regret  that  be  did  not  win  the  senatorial 
nomination  in  1934:  yet  aU  in  all  his  poet 
was  the  right  one  for  him.  Representative- 
representative  of  the  people — be  was  that  m 
the  richest  meaning  of  the  term.  The  Wssh- 
Ingtons.  Franklins,  and  Jeffersons  founded 
our  democracy.  Men  like  Jack  have  been  lU 
stewards. 


Great  Britain's  Treatment  «f  Displaced 
Per$on$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nroiAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1947 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recfeived  a  great  number  of  protests  from 
organizations  and  individuals  in  the  great 
industrial  Calumet  region  of  Indiana,  op- 
posing Great  Britain's  policy  of  forcing 
the  return  of  displaced  persons  to  their 
original  countries. 

Because  of  dictatorial  and  hostile  goT- 
emments  now  controlling  certain  smaller 
nations  in  Europe,  these  displaced  per- 
sons will  not  enjoy  a  peaceful  exiitence. 
but  in  most  casea  will  be  Jailed  or  even 
executed  upon  their  return  to  their 
homeland. 

I  have  on  atTeral  oeoaalona  called  the 
attention  of  our  State  Department  to  thia 
unfortunate  situation. 

I  am  herewith  inoorporaUni  with  my 
remarka  a  letter  from  tha  Serbian  Sla- 
ters Circle,  of  Gary,  Ind.,  whloh  la  aimllar 
to  other  protest!  on  thii  unjuit  policy  of 
Great  Britain: 

snsiAN  stvnaa'  Cncu, 
Gary,  /nd.,  March  7,  i$47. 
Hon.  Rat  L.  Maooxm. 
Jfember  of  Congreu, 

Houu  0/  RepresentaUvti, 

Wosfiln^ton,  D.  0. 

DSAB  Ma.  Maodcm:  The  Serbian  Siatera' 
Circle,  of  Gary,  Ind..  an  organisation  of 
mothers  who  have  sent  over  300  sons  into 
the  armed  services  of  our  country  in  the  late 
World  War  n,  respectfully  urge  you  to  take 
proper  Christian  and  humanitarian  action 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  displaced  per- 
sons now  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  other 
European  countries. 

We  especially  protest  against  the  poUcy  ot 
Great  Britain  which  favors  the  forced  return 
of  these  displaced  people  to  their  original 
countries.  We  are  most  Interested  in  tbe 
fate  of  the  Serbe  of  Yugoslavia .  many  of 
whom  have  been  forced  to  leave  British  Zones 
of  Occupation,  and  were  forced  to  return  to 
Yugoslavia,  where  they  were  brutally  mur- 
dered by  the  terroristic  regime  now  in  power 
there. 

These  Serbians,  the  true  aUlee  at  our  great 
country,  are  entitled  to  a  betto^  fate,  kmd- 
neee  and  consideration:  for  their  partkJpa 
tlon  In  tbe  great  war  agatnat  tbe 
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democracy  hm  mMtott  poMlbto  for 
(rf  oat  own  aona  to  return  aHw  to  oar 
Mr  MMmmm.  plesae  om  your  good 
In  behalf  of  tbcae  Innoeeot  people  of  BerMa. 
Ticttma  ot  former  Allied  •ppenement  poU* 
rlcs.  aod  Mve  them  from  farther  outrage  and 
certain  death. 

Mri.  KjKtM  YvmamAToncit. 

Viee  President. 
t.  T.  MMtacu.  Secretary. 


Fmmm  EMk  ti  €■■■■«■>  Dtiij  W»rfc. 
«r  Rcvwls  la  Fact  T«  B«  •  Camttm- 
fi««tf  Ohm  alllM  CmihhsI  Paiiy— 
Declares  la  Fact  EAw  Gcwf  c  SeUu 
TaBcTadW 


KZTKN8ION  OP  REMARKS 


HON  KARL EMUNDT 


Msora 
HC  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRKSENTATIVKS 

Mondag.  March  10.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  woodered  for  soa»e  time  Jiist 
how  the  propaganda  sbeet  In  Pact  was 
financed,  why  tt  was  published,  and 
whoee  drums  It  was  pounding.  Alert 
readers  have  been  able  to  detect  the 
Coaomunist  propaganda  bias  in  its  col- 
umns but  less  astute  readers  hare  fre- 
quently been  duped  into  believlnc  that  it 
was  simply  a  legitimate  liberal  news 
sheet  with  a  leftlsh  tinge.  Now.  comes  a 
man  of  authority  to  teU  one  and  all  the 
trae  background  of  In  Pact. 

Under  permissloo  granted  me  by  the 
Hoose.  I  am  herewith  calling  attention 
to  an  article  appearinc  in  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News  on  March  6;  tt  Is  a 
Scripps-Howard  copyrighted  story  quot- 
ing Louis  p.  Bodena,  former  editor  of 
the  Communist  Dally  Worker,  on  the 
origin  and  nature  of  In  Pact.  The  fol- 
lowing news  story  also  quotes  Eugene 
Lyons,  another  fwmer  Communist,  to 
show  that  In  Pact  is  one  of  the  cam- 
oullaced  Communist  Journals  used  by 
Moscow  to  dupe  gullible  Americans  and 
to  inject  unlabeled  propaganda  into  the 
libraries  of  schools  and  colleges  where 
librarians  are  too  inalert  or  too  indif- 
ferent to  realize  how  their  credulity  is 
being  utilixed  to  pay  dirldends  for  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  frequently  eltlaens  write 
to  their  Congressman  to  inquire  what 
they  as  private  patriots  can  do  to  help 
curtail  the  growth  of  communism.  The 
accompanying  news  story  suggest  one 
very  iM-actleal  and  positive  step  that  pa- 
triotic citiaens  <tf  every  community  can 
take  to  protect  our  Christian  institutions 
and  oar  free  way  of  life.  Ttiey  can  ex- 
amine the  public  libraries  of  their  com- 
munity and  the  school  and  college  li- 
braries of  their  area.  If  they  find  that  the 
students  of  their  community  are  being 
propa^ndiaed  by  such  "front  period- 
icals" as  In  Pact,  they  can  make  oertato 
that  these  Oommanlst-serrlng  pubttca- 
tioos  are  no  longer  made  available  In 
their  tocal  libraries. 

IndlfferesKe  and  just  ordinary  lasiness 
on  the  part  of  patriotic  dtlieos  as  vcU 


as  on  the  part  of  supposedly  intelligent 
and  alert  librarians  has  resulted  In  per- 
mitting the  Communists  to  flood  our 
schools  and  cc^leges  with  propaganda  pe- 
riodicals such  as  In  Pact.  Thus  the 
th<t>iring  of  our  future  citizens  is  per- 
verted and  the  processes  of  real  educa- 
tion are  retarded. 

As  for  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  Ubrarian 
of  a  public  or  educational  institution  de- 
sires  to  squander  hard-to-get  money  by 
subscribing  to  left-wing  periodicals.  I 
recommend  that  they  display  in  their  li- 
braries the  Daily  Worker  or  Political  Af- 
fairs which  admit  they  are  Communist 
Journals  and  which  thus  at  least  put 
readers  on  their  guard  since  they  know 
they  are  reading  the  writings  and  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Communists.  Such 
publications  are  less  dangerous  and  in- 
sidious, by  far.  than  a  throw-away  sheet 
like  In  Pact  which  disavows  its  Com- 
rounst  support  and  thus  deceives  lazy 
minds  into  thinking  they  are  not  read- 
ing Communist  propaganda. 

Itie  March  issue  of  Plain  Talk,  monthly 
mafaatne  published  in  New  York  City, 
carry  a  complete  and  detailed  expose  of 
In  Pact.  This  exposure  should  be  read 
by  alert  Americans  everywhere. 

Also,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  recently  published  two 
highly  significant  and  authoritative 
booklets  telling  Americans  how  to  recog- 
nlK  Communist  propaganda  such  as 
In  Pact  and  its  associated  "party  line" 
papers  and  advising  dtisens  on  methods 
to  use  in  preventing  the  growth  of  com- 
munism in  their  communities  and  in 
their  organisations.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of 
the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
repeatedly  warned  that  communism  is 
not  something  to  take  lightly  in  America. 
It  is.  indeed,  a  great  and  growing  menace 
to  most  of  the  things  we  Americans  hold 
dear. 

For  50  cents  each,  any  citiaen  can 
order  from  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Washington  6.  D.  C.  either 
of  its  two  informative  and  important 
booklets  on  communism.  One  is  entitled 
"Communist  Infiltration  In  the  United 
States":  the  oUwr  Is  named,  "Commu- 
nists Within  the  Government."  Both 
have  created  much  comment  in  Wash- 
ington and  both  should  be  "must"  read- 
ing for  every  young  American.  A  dollar 
bill  will  bring  both  to  you.  postpaid. 

To  the  question  of  well-meaning 
Americans  who  ask.  "What  can  I  as  a 
private  citlsen  do  to  help  curtail  the 
moiaoe  of  communism?"  there  is  an 
easy  answer.  As  an  individual,  or  work- 
ing through  your  church,  your  lodge, 
your  service  club,  or  your  American 
Legion  or  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars  post. 
you  can  do  the  following  very  important 
things: 

Plrst.  Examine  your  children's  text- 
books to  determine  whether  your  schocA 
is  one  of  those  being  victimized  by  Com- 
munist propagandists  who  on  occasion 
utiUK  school  books  to  peddle  their 
poisonous  creeds. 

Second.  Visit  the  kieal  libraries  of  your 
community  to  determine  whethv  In  Pact 
and  other  Communist-front  papers  are 
being  circulated  there  because  some  inept 


librarian  has  failed  to  realize  that  they 
are  purely  propagandist  in  nature. 

Third.  Purchase  a  few  copies  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  booklets  hereto- 
fore mentioned  and  see  that  they  are  dis- 
played where  people  will  see  them  in 
your  local  libraries. 

Fourth.  Ask  your  local  library  to  se- 
cure copies  of  such  books  as  Willfam  C. 
Bullitt's  The  Great  OloLe  Itself,  and 
Victor  Krevchanko's  I  Choose  Preedcm. 
so  that  readers  may  learn  exactly  what 
communism  has  done  and  is  doing  to 
Russia,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  other 
countries  where  it  functions  or  where  it 
has  been  imposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Scripps-Howard 
papers  served  a  great  public  cause  when 
they  exposed  to  the  American  public  the 
true  nature  and  the  actual  sponsorship 
of  In  Pact  and  reveal  George  Seldes  for 
the  dangerous  unregistered  foreign 
agent  that  he  is: 

BusKNZ  BaAWOS  Ssunts'  Nrws  Srcr  as 

Cauoxjtlagxd  ComruHisT  Oman 

(By  Frederick  Woltman) 

Nsw  ToBX.  March  «.— Louia  P.  Budeoa. 
former  Communist,  charges  that  the  news 
letter  In  Pact,  edited  by  George  Seidee.  is  a 
camouflaged  Oonununlet  publication  estab- 
lished at  the  party's  national  headquarters  in 
1940. 

Through  the  Seldes  sheet,  according  to  a 
magazine  article  which  contains  the  Budenx 
charge,  about  ISO.OJO  Americans  are  swallow- 
ing weekly  doeee  of  Communist  party-like 
propaganda  under  the  Impreeaion  that  they 
are  imbibing  liberal  and  progreastve  ideas. 

mxa  or  kbcabo 

The  article,  by  Kugene  Lyons,  appears  to- 
day to  the  March  issue  of  Plain  Talk. 

Mr.  Budenz  said  Mr.  Seidee  was  tegarded 
by  the  party's  leaders  as  100  percent  reliable. 

The  so-called  news  letter  Is  read  largely  by 
"teachers,  preachers,  writers,  doctors,  and  the 
like — opinion  macers  and  opinion  carriers." 
writes  Mr    Lyons. 

In  Pact  has  won  praise  from  Harold  L. 
Ickes:  Senator  James  K.  Murray,  Deoxxrat, 
Montana:  former  Senator  Josepi  F.  Ouffey, 
Democrat.  Pennsylvania;  the  Reverend  Ouy 
Emery  Shipler.  editor  of  the  Churchman:  Bd- 
ward  O.  Robinson.  moTle  star:  and  A.  F. 
Whitney,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen. 

Last  month,  Mr.  Seldea  proudly  announced : 
"Harold  B.  Staaaen.  RepuhUcan  Prealdecvlal 
aspirant,  became  the  latest  public  £gure  to 
obtain  an  In  Pact  subaeriptlon." 

"TDfKjaAaiLT  'COlfFmBD'  " 

During  the  Hitler-Stalin  peace  pact,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Budenz,  Karl  Browder,  Com- 
munist Party  chief,  offered  Mr.  Seldes  editor- 
ship of  the  Daily  Worker. 

"Then,"  continues  Mr.  Budena.  "I  was  ad- 
vised that  Seldes  felt  he  should  not  be  as- 
sociated with  such  an  open  Conununlst  pub- 
lication. The  part;  leaders,  too,  I  was  told. 
now  felt  that  he  would  be  more  useful  as  an 
ostensibly   non-Ccmmunlst  Journalist." 

On  several  occasions,  according  to  Mr. 
Budenz,  Mr.  Seldes  had  to  be  "straightened 
out"  by  party  officials  "when  be  was  tempo- 
rarily 'confused'  on  matters  of  policy." 

"I  can  state  that  Seldes  was  one  of  those 
men  without  an  open  Communist  label  who 
was  regarded  by  the  Communist  leadership 
as  one  who  would  always  act  in  accordance 
with  their  wishes,"  Mr.  Budenz  was  quoted. 

Expelled  from  Russia  as  a  correspondent 
to  1933,  Mr.  Seldes  turned  into  a  violent  antl- 
Bolahevlk,  writes  Mr.  Lyons. 

The  toexpllcably  Mr.  Seldes  became  "one 
of  the  most  energetic  Communist  fellow  traT- 
elers  to  the  bustoeas,"  says  Mr.  Lyons.    Week 
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after  week,  he  hands  out  "a  brew  of  synthetic 
scoops,  exposes,  accusations.  •  •  •  His 
pages  overflow  with  the  nefario\is  plots  of 
big  bustoess,  attacks  on  the  Vatican,  Red 
baiters,  imperialists,  and  other  stock  vll- 
latos  of  the  Muscovite  melodrama." 

Dvirlng  the  last  6  years,  according  to  the 
Plain  Talk  article,  Seldes  has  never  deviated 
from  the  Communist  line  and  "not  once 
•  •  •  found  the  United  States  right  and 
Russia  wrong  to  any  conflict  of  views." 


Universal  Training 

E3rrENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oarcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oregon  Journal  of  March  4, 
1947: 

Today's  Gttxst  Editorial 
uNivEasAL  training 

(By  Alfred  P.  Kelley,  veteran  of  World  Wars 
I  and  Jl) 

Universal  military  train  tog  to  a  democracy. 
Why?  la  It  the  answer  to  foreign  attack? 
If  not,  then  how  does  a  big,  rich  nation 
keep  up  its  Are  insurance? 

These  are  the  questions  that  are  looking 
us  straight  to  the  eve.  There  is  no  sidestep- 
tog.  Sweet  thoughts  and  sweet  talk  won't 
answer  these  questions.  I  don't,  for  one 
mtHnent,  represent  that  I  have  the  answers 
and  the  solutions.  However,  I  feel  that  ex- 
periences and  observations  have  placed  me 
to  a  position  where  I  am  not  only  entitled 
to  speak  but  where  I  have  a  duty  to  speak. 

It  Is  said  that  we  must  Judge  the  future 
by  the  past:  that  history  repeats  itself.  In 
Ecclesiastes  we  read:  "That  which  bath  been 
is  that  which  shall  be;  and  that  which  hath 
been  done  Is  that  which  shall  be  done." 
While  we  may  not  agree  with  all  of  the  Ira- 
plications  of  this  philosophy,  we  must  accept 
the  facts  of  history  which  we  know  to  be 
accurately  recorded.  Among  those  facU  la 
the  fact  that  civilization  has  grown  and  ex- 
panded In  the  last  2,000  years;  that  Incident 
to  and  as  a  part  of  that  growth  and  expansion 
there  have  been  wars. 

We  do  have  this  consolation,  however:  No 
nation  ever  attacks  another  nation  which  is 
known  to  be  ready.  wUling  and  able  to  suc- 
cessfully defend  Itself.  And  how  does  a  big, 
rich  nation  make  Itself  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  defend  Itself?  The  democratic  way  of  be- 
tog  ready  and  able  la  for  all  to  serve;  each  one 
to  serve  to  the  position  best  suited.  This  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  universal  military 
tratoing  alone.  It  can  be  accomplished  by 
universal-defense  training,  which  includes 
military  training  for  those  who  are  physically 
fit.  To  give  military  training  to  the  phys- 
ically fit  alone  does  not  prepare  a  nation  to 
defend  Itself  In  modem  and  future  total  war- 
fare. Those  who  are  unable  to  bear  arms 
must  serve  and  be  tratoed  to  work  for  which 
they  are  suited,  be  it  welder,  bus  driver,  aaoi- 
tary  service,  nurse,  or  whatsoever. 

As  to  betog  willing  to  defend  Itself:  The 
most  Important  part  of  universal-defense 
training  starts  with  the  InBtructlon  of  the 
youth  In  the  moral  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship to  a  democracy;  the  moral  responsibili- 
ties which  one  assumes  when  he  becomes  a 
member  of  the  military  forces,  particularly 
his  responsibility  to  those  who  may  fall  un- 
der his  charge  or  command. 


This  matter  of  moral  responsibility  and  the 
question  of  the  moral  effect  of  universal  mili- 
tary traintog  upon  a  nation  are  probably  the 
two  greatest  deterrents  to  a  satisfactory  na- 
tional-defense program.  Were  all  our  mili- 
tary men  of  the  caliber  of  Marshall,  Elsen- 
hower. Nimltz.  MacArthur,  Halsey.  and  Dev- 
ers,  the  prejudice  against  turning  our  young 
people  over  for  military  training  would  be 
much  lessened.  But  until  the  services  dem- 
onstrate to  the  American  people  that  Junior 
officers  of  those  services  are  trained  for  and 
Imbued  with  moral  responsibility  for  the 
shaping  of  the  lives  of  18-year-old  boys,  I 
dare  say  there  will  be  no  universal  military 
training. 

Universal  defense  education  and  tratoing, 
and  In  connection  therewith  universal  mili- 
tary training  Is  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of 
every  citizen  of  a  democracy.  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  assume  that 
responsibility  as  soon  as  it  can  be  demon- 
strated to  them  that  the  officers  who  are 
going  to  handle  the  universal  military  train- 
ing program  are  capable  of  handling  the  moral 
responsibility  that  accompanies  it. 


Gonzenko  Summoned  Here  To  TeU  of  So- 
viet Spy  Network  in  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1947 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recobd.  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  James  Walter  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  of  March  8,  1947: 

OotTZXKKo  Sttmmonxd  Hoz  To  TXll  or  SOVXST 
SvT  NrrwoaK  m  United  States — Extmam 
IN  Canada  Expos*  To  Testitt  on  Joseph- 
son  Links  With  District  or  Columbia 
Intricttk 

(By  James  Walter) 

Igor  Ootizenko,  Russian  cipher  clerk  who 
exposed  the  Red  atom-spy  ring  to  Canada, 
will  be  called  before  the  House  Un-Amertcan 
Activities  Committee  to  tell  how  Soviet  espi- 
onage in  America  extends  from  New  York 
cafe  society  to  high  Washington  diplomatic 
circles,  this  newspaper  learred  last  night. 

Arrangements  for  Gouzenko's  appearance 
were  being  completed  yesterday  through  Rob- 
ert Forsyth,  Canadian  Minister  of  Justice. 
The  Times-Herald  was  Informed  that  Oou- 
zenko  probably  will  come  here  to  about  a 
weeks. 

plan  quiz  on  josephsok 

Gouzenko  will  be  questioned  spedfleally 
about  Leon  Joeepbson,  New  York  lawyer  now 
factog  contempt  charges  for  refusal  to  testi- 
fy before  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee In  the  phony  passport  dealings  of  Ger- 
hart  Eisler,  Comintern  agent  in  this  country. 

Josephson's  brother  Barney  operates  Cafe 
Society  Uptown  and  Downtown.  New  York 
nlghterles,  the  liquor  licensee  for  which  are 
listed  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Josephson. 
wife  of  Leon. 

At  least  one  United  States  count«lntelU- 
gence  agency  has  determined  that  the  up- 
town night  club  was  used  as  a  meeting  place 
and  message  drop  for  Russian  secret  agents. 


spy  ring  to  Canada.  Josephscm  acted  as  a 
direct  "pipe  line"  through  the  Russian  con- 
sulate In  New  York  to  Zabotin,  it  was  learned. 

Meanwhile,  durtog  the  time  Colonel 
Zabotin  was  directing  the  espionage  activities 
in  Canada  he  kept  his  13-year-old  son  in 
school  in  Washtogton  as  an  excuse  for  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  Capital. 

The  boy  lived  with  an  aide  to  Ma  J.  Oen. 
Ilia  M.  Sarayev.  2700  block  of  Tllden  Street 
NW.,  Russian  military  attach*  here  at  the 
time.  Sarayev  was  Zabotto's  counterpart  In 
Soviet  espionage  activities  to  the  United 
States. 

KING'S  visit  kept  sscaxT 

It  was  Colonel  Zabotto  who  sent  his  chief 
deputy,  Lt.  Col.  Peter  S.  Motinov,  to  Russia 
by  air  with  specimens  of  uranium  235,  basis 
of  the  first  atom  bomb.  Three  months  later 
Colonel  Motinov  was  assigned  to  Washington. 

Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King,  of  Canada, 
was  so  alarmed  over  the  extent  of  Russian 
espionage  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
that  he  made  special  trips  to  London  and 
Washington. 

King's  visit  to  the  White  House  was  made 
in  November  of  1945 — Jxist  about  the  time 
Motinov  arrived  on  duty  here  Presumahly 
the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  came  at  the 
insistence  of  the  British  Oovermnent. 
However,  no  public  announcement  of  bis  vliife 
was  ever  made. 

King's  information  was  based  on  secret 
documents  taken  from  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Ottawa  by  Oouzenko  in  September  of  1945. 
They  were  later  used  In  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  A-bomb  spy  ring  in  Canada. 
King  apparently  knew  also  about  Colonel 
Zabotin's  vlsita  to  his  son  to  Waahlngton. 

SABATKV  ACTTVC  AT  PAKTICS 

During  these  visits  Zabotin  woiild  see  Gen- 
eral Sarayev  and  Mottoov.  Sarayev,  wearing 
much  gold  braid,  cut  a  great  flgxire  at  em- 
bassy parties  and  dinners,  but  in  his  spare 
time  sent  such  things  as  an  enttre  macfatoe 
gun  to  Moscow  by  diplomatic  pouch 

Although  Sarayev  is  still  listed  with  the 
protocol  division  of  the  State  Departsnent, 
the  Soviet  Embassy  said  yesterday  that  be 
has  not  been  here  for  8  months. 


ColnaJtia  Basin  Project 


KVSD  spots  IN  CANADA 

This  newspaper  was  toformed  that  testi- 
mony before  the  Un-American  Acivlties  Com- 
mittee will  link  Leon  Josephson  directly  to 
Col.  Nicolal  Zabotto.  former  Soviet  mUltary 
attach*  at  Ottawa  sntl  head  of  tht  Rtxssian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAL  HOLMES 

or  washinotoh 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBBKNTAITVXB 

Monday.  March  10,  1947 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1947,  Goodrich  W.  Lineweaver, 
director,  branch  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance. Bureau  of  Reclamation,  deliv- 
ered a  speech  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Ephrata,  Wash.,  in  which  he 
reported  to  the  people  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  area  on  the  progress  of  irrigation 
development  there  and  outlined  the  com- 
prehensive program  designed  to  convert 
a  million  acres  of  sagebrush  lands  Into 
productive  wealth.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  the  major 
portion  of  Mr.  Ldneweaver^  speech  for 
its  informative  value: 

Every  time  I  come  to  Ephrata.  I  am  ta- 
spired  by  the  enthusiasm  and  vigor  with 
which  you  tackle  your  community  problema. 
I  note  that  your  streets  are  constantly  betas 
Improved,  your  water  and  sewer  systems  are 
being  extended,  new  homes  are  gotag  u|». 
and  before  I  come  agato  I  am  sure  the  new 
project  headqiuartcps  LiilidlBS  cC  tlw  otbpssw 
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or  ltoelUB«tloB  vtn  be  well  tmder  w»t.  This 
«tU  even  more  flrmty  Mtabltsb  Kphrata  m 
tiM  eaplUJ  of  th«  ColtwxbU  B— In  trrlgatton 
pro}«ct  and  vUl  further  ennent  the  recUma- 
tloo  reUttooehtp  with  your  city. 

That  reUktlonshlp  bee  sprung  from  an  en« 
thuslann  that  to  typical  of  the  Pacific  North* 
west  that  fathered  the  Oolumbia  Bastn  proJ> 
•et.  It  was  an  extremely  practical  enthusi- 
asm  that  has  translated  what  was  onoe  a 
Ttolonary  dream  Into  a  reality  that  to  now 
In  the  spotlight  as  one  of  the  last  great  fron- 
tton  at  wsstern  settlement. 

Fttim  your  sdvantageoiis  location  you  can 
well  Tlsuallxe  the  ultimate  transformation 
of  the  sagebrush  lands  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
pro)act  Into  a  million  acres  of  Irrtgated  land. 
This  will  TlrtuaUy  place  a  new  8Uta  the  staa 
of  Delaware  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
production  from  thto  land  wUl  create  new 
wealth,  new  purchasing  power  that  will  pro- 
vide tiM  nation  with  a  domestic  market 
worth  a  hundred  million  dollars  annually. 
The  11.000  to  1S.000  newly  created  farms  will 
•npport  a  poptUatkm  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  on  the  land,  and  in  the  cttlee  and 
towns  that  will  spring  up  or  expand  In  the 
wake  of  this  dereloptnent. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  propoees  to 
bulM  the  trrtgatlon  fsatures  of  thto  project 
as  rapidly  sa  funds  are  provided.  Settlement 
opportunities  for  veterans  while  they  are 
young  and  vigorous  to  ow  major  goal.  We 
want  to  give  them  their  chance  to  carve  their 
future  out  at  these  fertile  lands,  go  Into  the 
hiMlnsBS  or  profess loui  that  will  be  mad )  pos- 
sible, and  partlidpato  fully  la  the  cst&bUsh- 
ment  at  a  new  'imptre.  ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bnthusiaam  and  the  doesst  eooperstlon  be- 
tween  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Bureau 
of  Berlamatlfm.  acting  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  brought  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Into 
operation  In  time  for  its  mighty  generators 
to  do  service  for  the  Nation  In  time  of  war. 
That  same  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  coopera- 
tion wUl  bring  the  Irrigation  construction 
■Bd  Mttloment  programs  to  the  point  where 
the  Oohxmbta  Basin  project  will  beoosne  a 
balanced  development  based  on  the  dose 
partnerslilp  of  power  and  Ixrlgatton. 

•  •  •  •  a 

The  Columbia  Basin  project  to  a  prime  ex- 
ample ol  the  feaslbUtty  of  thto  partnership 
and  the  West  as  s  whole  can  take  a  leaf  from 
the  book  that  to  being  written  here. 

Tlae  fix  al  diaptera  In  that  hook  will  appear 
when  tb«!  waters  impounded  In  Pranklln  D. 
RooseveJ  Lake  are  being  diverted  to  the 
thirsty  ac  res  of  the  project.  But  I  aaure  you 
the  Buret  u  ol  Reclamation  to  anxious  to  speed 
the  day  v  ben  water  will  be  lifted  by  the  giant 
pumpe  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Into  the 
equalizing  reservoir  In  the  Coulee,  to  thread 
Its  way  through  the  network  of  canato  and 
laterals  tnd  other  faculties. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Ae  O'lngress  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Coltunbti.  Basin  Project  Act  of  IMS  au- 
thotlasd  uid  directed  the  Bureau  to  carry  f  or- 
wvd  a  program  to  Boat  that  majcr  goal  of 
aU  BecU  nation— aarvtee  to  the  people.  We 
prtde  ourselves  on  great  dams  like  Grand 
Coulee  w:th  Ito  giant  power  plants  that  Beda- 
Matloo  has  buUt;  the  giant  pumping  plants, 
•ubsldlary  reeervolrs.  canals  and  other 
fadlltiaa  But  the  OM  qxMstlon  always  to; 
What  an-  all  of  theee  things  that  will  cost 
half  a  bOltoo  dollan  going  to  do  for  the 
paaple  w)w  wfll  astUe  on  the  teilgated  land  or 
bund  up  the  elt.es.  towns  and  vflli^es  of  the 
project  ai^sar  Tbe  htman  eanstderatlooa  of 
the  CoiuaMa  B— In  Project  are  of  fUct  lm> 


■ist  etsp  tn  thto  dlrectlaa  was  the 
Ma  BaeUi  JotBt  Xtovasocatkaw.  In  which 

rated  with  tlM  BteaM  «f  ■snisiitlon 
BBhig  to  boar  tm  tltfs  arogtWD  tbe  best 


Information  the  State  and  Natkm  eeold 
moblllae.    •     •     • 

Another  major  step  was  the  formation  of 
the  three  Irrigation  districts  that  have  be- 
come the  repayment  contractors  for  the 
project  farmers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  be  ready  for  settlement  when  water  Oils 
the  canaU.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  must 
place  all  phases  of  the  project  on  a  sound 
foundation.  Ttie  farma  will  be  laid  out  In 
units  adequate  for  family-size  operations  ac- 
cording to  variations  In  solla  and  other  fac- 
tors. By  the  time  the  water  to  ready,  the 
farm  units  should  be  ready  for  sale  to  the 
veterans  and  others  who  even  now  are  clam- 
oring for  them.  Townsltes  must  be  surveyed 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  settlers.  De- 
velopment farms  must  provide  practical 
guidance  for  the  newcomers. 

•  ~       •  •  •  •        i 
The  Columbia  Basin  project  to  unique  In 

that  It  to  the  only  project  on  which  the 
Bureau  of  Beclamatlon  to  authorised  to  buy 
land  for  resale  to  settlers.  Of  course,  you 
know  that  such  purchases  are  entirely  on  a 
vQltmtary  sale  baste.  Thus  far.  less  than 
60.000  acres  have  been  optioned  by  the 
Bureau.  It  to  significant  that  most  of  this 
land  to  tn  small  tracts.  Negotiations  are 
under  way  with  the  owners  of  several  areas 
which  ahould  boost  the  total  to  well  over 
150.000  acres  In  the  next  few  months.  . 

Bven  thto  acreage  would  he  a  compara4 
tlvely  small  portion  of  the  land  we  hope  to 
eventiudly  offer  for  settlement.  The  Con-1 
gress  has  appropriatec.  funds  to  start  the( 
land  purchase  program  and  we  are  anxlousl 
to  go  ahead  more  rapidly.  Only  tbrougbi 
Government  acquisition  can  tbe  land  be 
made  available  on  a  reasonable  and  sound 
economic  basto  fca*  Incoming  veterans  and| 
other  settlers.  The  land  purchase  pragrank 
and  Its  companion,  the  recordable  contract 
prooedxire.  are  essential  If  we  are  to  keep  the 
deadly  specter  of  inflationary  speculation 
away  from  the  Columbia  Basin  project.  TO 
Invite  settlers  into  the  middle  of  a  specula- 
tive land  boom  to  the  surest  way  to  court  dto- 
aster.  for  everyone  concerned,  settlers  and 
bustneasmen  alike,  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation propoees  to  fight  speculation  all  along 
the  line. 

By  Government  purchase,  the  lands  can 
be  subdivided  Into  the  most  economic-sized 
farms  for  family  operations.  If  they  are 
Government-owned,  farms  can  be  laid  out 
most  effldently  according  to  topography  and 
irritable  aoU  without  regard  to  sqxiare-cut 
sections.  The  Congress  has  again,  througtx 
the  Colxunbla  Basin  Project  Act.  put  Its  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  famlly-siae  farm,  tradi- 
tional in  reclamation. 

The  question  of  priority  of  purchase  on 
reeale  of  project  lands  to  a  factor  in  the  land 
purchase  program.  Veterans  have  a  prefer- 
ence on  the  homesteadlng  of  public  lands 
and  the  Bureau  believes  they  are  entitled  to 
high  consideration  la  the  purchase  of  Co- 
lumbia Basin  lands. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  preview  for  the  futtire  large-scale  irri- 
gation and  setUement  program  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  will  come  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  6,000  acres  in  the  Pasco  tmlt  for 
which  water  will  be  available  In  the  summer 
of  1947.  While  thto  acreage  to  small,  it  wlU 
serve  as  a  "test  run"  for  tbe  greater  acreages 
to  be  brought  under  water  in  later  years. 

To  assist  the  settlers  and  provide  them 
with  tnfannation  on  Irrigated  farming,  crops, 
and  related  subjects,  a  devtiopment  farm  to 
being  established  on  the  Pasco  tinlt.  Thto 
farm  to  one  of  a  group  for  the  Columbia 
Baataa  which  the  Congress  endorsed  In  IMS. 
flkey  are  beli^  developed  and  will  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau  of  Beclamatlon  In  co- 
operatton  with  the  Bureau  of  Plimt  IndtMtry. 
I>epartBiait  of  Agrteutture.  and  the  exten- 


sion service  of  Washington  State  College. 
Similar  development  farms  are  being  aet  up 
In  the  Quincy  area  and  elsewhere  In  each  of 
the  three  Irrigation  districts. 

Now,  don't  get  the  wrong  Idea  about  these 
development  farms.  We  are  not  planning  to 
tell  the  Oolumbia  Basin  project  settlers  what 
they  must  grow,  or  when  or  how.  We  pro- 
pose, together  with  theee  cooperating  agen- 
cies, to  make  practical  Information  available 
to  the  settlers  In  understandable  terms.  We 
are  opposed  to  spoon-feeding  settlers  or  to 
regimentation  In  any  form,  and  our  efforts 
are  directed  toward  paving  the  way  for  the 
settler  to  succeed  under  hto  own  steam.  That 
to  our  primary  objective. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  closing.  I  take  the  liberty  of  drawing 
on  my  personal  observations  of  thi  attitude 
of  the  Congress  toward  the  Columbia  Baaln 
project  and  other  great  reclamation  develop- 
ments. I  think  It  to  fair  to  say  that  the 
Congress  to  not  intetested  In  and  does  not 
appropriate  money  Just  to  build  great  engi- 
neering works,  no  matter  how  marvelous 
they  Dwy  be.  The  Congress  wants  to  know 
what  the  project  wUl  do  for  the  people. 
The  Columbia  Basin  project  can  demonstrate 
the  contribution  the  big  multiple-purpose 
projects  of  modem  reclamation  can  make  to 
the  general  and  individual  welfare  of  a  sub- 
stanUal  segment  of  the  Nation's  citizens. 


Fm<1  ProfbdioB  m  WucMuin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoifsn? 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1S47 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  herewith  sn  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Belolt  Daily  News 
under  date  of  March  4,  which  sets  forth 
the  figures  on  food  production  In  Wis- 
consin. This  is  a  subject  that  should 
have  congressional  attention  in  view  of 
tbe  present  world  conditions. 

rooo  raoDucnow  in  wisconstn 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture, 
of  which  Ira  Inman.  Belolt,  to  chairman, 
presents  In  a  recent  bulletin  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  State's  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  recreational  feattires. 

The  publication  to  primarily  concerned 
with  agriculture,  especially  as  It  relates  to 
food  production  during  the  war. 

Wisconsin  to  a  great  agricultural  State. 
Just  how  great  It  is  and  how  It  ranks  with 
other  States  to  not  too  generally  known,  even 
within  the  borders  of  the  Badger  State.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  provides 
thto  Information,  and  interesting  material 
it  to. 

These  are  Wisconsin  firsts — milk  nroduc- 
tlon;  ntimber  of  silos;  com  for  allage;  num- 
ber of  milk  cows:  tame  hay  production; 
clover  and  timothy  hay;  peas  for  canning; 
sweet  com  for  processing;  beets  for  canning; 
hemp  acreage;  cheese  (about  half  of  the 
Nation's  total  output)  and  oondenaery 
producu. 

Tht  State  ranks  second  in  alfalfa  acreage; 
cucumbers  for  pickles;  cabbage  for  kraut; 
cranberry  production  and  alslke  clover  seed. 

Wisconsin  ranks  third  In  all  cattle  and 
calves;  creamery  buttw;  red  clover  seed; 
cabbage  production  and  casein  production. 
It  holds  fourth  position  In  production  of 
oats,  production  of  honey,  and  in  green  lima 
beans  for  processing. 
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■nitu  it  to  graphically  seen  that  the  farmers 
of  Wisconsin  not  only  produce  an  abimdance 
of  food  for  themselves  and  for  urban  resi- 
dents within  the  State's  boundaries,  but 
provide  vast  quantities  tat  millions  of  pfeople 
in  other  States. 

During  the  war  food  production  on  Wto- 
consin  farms  played  a  major  role  in  feeding 
the  men  and  women  in  the  armeo  forces 
as  well  as  the  Nation's  production  workers. 
Now  it  to  helping  to  feed  hungry  people  In 
war  stricken  countries  as  well  as  tumtohlng 
food  for  home  con.sumptlon. 

Stattotics  are  now  available  on  Wisconsin's 
food  production  during  the  war  years. 
Though  the  number  of  farms  in  the  State 
has  decreased  approximately  12.000  in  10 
years  to  177,768.  the  average  acres  per  farm 
Increased  from  122.5  in  IMO  to  133  In  1M5, 
ao  actually  there  was  little,  if  any,  decrease 
In  productive  land.  However,  during  the 
lO-year  period  from  1935  to  IMS,  the  farm 
population  decreased  by  18  percent,  while 
production  Increase  42  percent,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  which  occizrred  since  1939. 

Milk  production  increased  from  12.500.000,- 
000  pounds  in  1940  to  15.500.000,000  pounds 
in  1945.  which  represents  between  14  and  15 
percent  of  all  the  milk  produced  In  the 
United  States.  Thto  volume  to  reflected  In 
the  increases  shown  in  manufactured  dairy 
products.  Cheese  production  climbed  from 
406.903,000  pounds  in  1940  to  515,009.000 
pounds  In  1945;  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  from  886,469.000  pounds  to  1,183.006.000 
pounds;  powdered  milk  from  101,697,000 
pounds  to  263,002,000  pounds:  ice  cream  from 
9,763.000  gallons  to  12.035.000  -gallon;  and 
malted  milk  from  15,000.000  pounds  to  33,- 
000,000  pounds.  And  in  addition,  fluid  milk 
,  and  sweet  cream  shipped  out  of  the  State 
showed  tremendous  increases. 

Canning  factories  Increased  their  pack 
from  12,000.000  cases  In  1940  to  26.000,000  in 
1945,  while  egg  production  practically  dou- 
bled from  1.667,000,000  eggs  to  2315.000,000. 
Chickens,  a  main  meat  substitute  during 
the  war  period.  Jumped  from  17,564,000  to 
26,160,000.  However,  meat  production,  rep- 
resented by  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  and  sheep 
sent  to  market.  Increased  from  4,231,294  head 
In  1940  to  5,512.858  in  1944. 

And  on  top  of  that,  Wisconsin  farmers  In- 
creased their  forage  crops  to  supply  the  feed 
for  farm  animals. 

This  volume  of  food  production  was  made 
possible  because  fathers  and  mothers,  wives 
and  stoters  and  teen-age  brothers  pitched  in 
and  worked  in  fleld  and  bam. 

Wisconsin  agriculture,  according  to  the 
bulletin,  to  looking  forward  to  continued  ad- 
vancement. New  processes,  new  labor-saving 
machinery,  greater  efficiency,  and  wider  mar- 
kets all  add  up  to  a  belief  that  Wisconsin 
farmers  will  continue  to  lead  the  parade  in 
many  flelds  of  food  productlotu 


BeTiB  and  Bidanit  See  Warsaw  on  Way  to 
Moscow  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  IIICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10.  1947 

Ur.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Wasliington  Post  has  an  in- 
teresting article  written  by  Ferdinand 
Kuhn,  Jr.,  stating  that  Foreign  M'nlster 
Georges  Bidault,  of  France,  and  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  traveled 
by  train  through  Warsaw  on  their  way 


to  the  Moscow  Conference  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  the  re- 
sults of  Nazi  destruction.  It  is  too  bad 
that  Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall 
and  the  American  group  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  this  train  ride  through  Poland 
to  see  what  the  others  had  seen.  It 
likewise  is  unfortunate  that  of  the  many 
senatorial  and  congressional  committees 
that  have  gone  to  Europe,  only  three 
or  four  Congressmen  were  interested 
enough  to  visit  Poland  and  to  see  War- 
saw. Oh,  yes,  every  one  of  them  saw 
Germany  and  Berlin.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  report  made  by  Ferdi- 
nand Kuhn,  Jr.: 

Georges  Bidault  of  Prance  had  arrived  by 
train  after  following  the  same  route  through 
Warsaw  and  across  White  Russia  which  so 
moved  British  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest 
Bevin  24  hours  earlier.  Bidault  had  seen  for 
hundreds  of  miles  the  evidences  of  German 
aggression  In  eastern  Europe  and  he  had 
been  stirred  by  them  as  any  Frenchman 
would  have  been. 

When  British  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin 
promtoed  Deputy  Foreign  Mintoter  Vishinsky 
and  other  Soviet  welcomers  yesterday  that 
"We  shaU  spend  the  next  few  we^s  trying 
to  build  a  sound  peace,  to  prevent  future 
aggression  and  to  enable  all  people  to  live  In 
security  again,"  he  had  good  reason  to  men- 
tion "future  aggression." 

On  hto  long  jotirney  by  special  train  across 
ihe  snow-covered  continent,  he  had  seen  with 
hto  own  eyes,  the  consequences  of  German 
warmaklng. 

He  had  seen  the  ruins  of  Dunquerque  on 
tbe  shores  of  the  Engltoh  Channel  where  he 
had  signed  the  treaty  of  Anglo-French  al- 
liance. At  Hannover  and  Berlin.  Bevin  had 
caught  sight,  from  hto  train  window  of  the 
wreckage  Hitler  had  brought  to  Germany. 
He  had  left  the  train  at  Warsaw  to  see  acres 
upon  acres  of  rubble  In  Warsaw  where  life 
somehow  goes  on  In  the  worst  desolation  of 
any  city  on  the  European  Continent. 

Poles  had  provided  a  woman  Interpreter 
and  guide  as  Bevln's  official  party  was  driven 
through  what's  left  of  Poland's  capital. 

"Now  we  are  entering  the  ghetto  or  Jewish 
quarter,"  she  said,  brightly.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  see — nothing  but  mounds  of 
brick  and  dust  covered  with  fresh  whits 
snow. 

This  was  where  thousands  had  lived  for 
generations  and  then  had  been  bombed, 
massacred,  and  burned  alive  In  their 
crowded  homes  4  years  ago. 

"Now  we  shall  see  the  medieval  part  of 
Warsaw,'  she  said,  as  the  cars  moved  slowly 
on.  Here  for  more  than  a  mile  were  Jagged 
walls  of  what  had  been  beautiful  and  hto- 
torlc  buildings.  Nothing  lived  there  now  ex- 
cept a  few  people  plodding  through  the  snow. 
It  seemed  as  dead  as  Pompeii,  and  Bevin 
looked  serlotis  and  thoughtful  as  he  saw 
what  German  war  making  had  done. 

Finally,  the  procession  had  moved  Into  cen- 
tral Warsaw,  where  by  some  miracle  of  the 
human  spirit,  shops  were  doing  bvisiness  in 
the  walls  of  ruined  buildings.  Crowds  were 
walking  briskly  along  the  sidewalks — where 
there  were  any — on  through  mere  footpaths 
where  rubble  was  too  thick  for  traffic.  Yet 
the  overwhelming  impression  was  one  of  blind 
destruction 

In  a  sense  It  was  the  preparation  for  peace- 
making for  Bevin  and  for  all  who  saw  it. 
including  your  correspondent,  who  found  it 
one  of  the  most  deeply  moving  experiences 
of  his  life. 

The  train  moved  on.  It  slid  past  snow- 
covered  flelds  and  forests  to  Brest-Lltovtk. 
where  Germans  had  tried  their  own  brand 
of  peacemaking  with  Russia  In  1918  and  whora 
the  scars  of  two  wan  were  vtolble. 


It  gilded  through  bittar  oold  nig^it  to 
Minsk,  capital  of  WhlU  Buasia.  what*  woodui 
huts  bad  sprung  up  ob  devastated  parts  at 
the  city 

In  the  vast  whiteness  ot  the  aastwn  Euro- 
pean plains  there  are  few  landmarks,  but  you 
could  teU  that  the  Germans  had  been  there — 
first  a  gutted  building,  then  skeletons  ot 
burned -out  tanks,  standing  black  and  stark 
in  the  snow  all  the  way  to  Moscow — or  almost 
all  the  way— lor  the  Germans  were  stopped 
20  miles  from  the  capital.  It  was  the  sams 
story  at  Bortsov,  Orsha,  Smolensk,  and  other 
cities  with  names  that  Soviet  Russia  would 
long  remember. 

Wherever  the  train  stopped,  crowds  of 
peasants  stood  patiently  In  the  biting  cold. 
It  wasnt  clear  whether  they'd  come  to  see 
Bevin  or  Just  to  see  the  gleaming  train  the 
Russians  had  provided  for  their  crfBdal  guests. 
At  any  rate,  their  newspapers  and  radio  had 
told  them  about  the  Moscow  Conference  and 
they  had  a  stake  In  It.  They,  after  aU.  were 
among  the  worst  victims  of  Naztom  and  had 
endured  long  years  of  Nasi  occupation. 

Sometimes,  out  In  the  deep  country,  long 
lines  of  horse-drawn  sledges  waited  In  single 
file,  with  the  endless  snowflelds  and  pine  for- 
esu  of  White  Russia  as  their  background. 
It  was  so  cold  that  men  and  women  and  chU- 
dren  could  hardly  be  dlstlngutohed  In  their 
thick  coats,  hoods,  and  shawls,  but  they  stood 
as  immovable  as  statues  waiting  to  see  tha 
train  pass  by. 

So  Bevin  came  to  Moscow  thto  day  to  start 
the  work  of  making  peace  with  a  beaten  Ger- 
many. 

Thrre  were  rams  who  tjjought  It  a  pity 
that  Marshall  flew  and  thus  missed  seeing 
what  war  bad  meant  to  the  people  of  Ger- 
many's neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  a  large  and  representative  committee 
of  Senators  and  Congressmen  were 
chosen  und  sent,  not  to  see  just  Germany. 
France,  and  England,  where  hundreds 
have  already  been,  but  to  see  and  study 
conditions  in  Poland.  Ukrainia.  and 
White  Russia— countries  that  so  far 
practically  have  been  unvisited  and 
where  suffering  Is  the  greatest  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  most  vicious  German  destruc- 
tion. Let  us  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
aiding  these  victims  of  German  aggres- 
sion, and  not  Just  in  terms  of  rebuilding 
poor  Germany  again. 


Radio  Address  to  My  Constitiieiils 
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HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  unnaiAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
report  I  made  over  Station  WNOE,  Sun- 
day. February  23,  1M7: 

My  friends,  the  Eightieth  Congress  at  the 
United  States  has  been  in  session  for  almost 
3  months,  but  only  now  to  tha  leglslattve 
program  getting  under  way.  due  prinrtpally 
to  the  delays  occasioned  b^  **»«  reorgantoa- 
tion  of  both  Houses  of  the  Oiiigrwa  Aa  all 
of  you  know,  the  Seventy-nlntk  OOBCnaa  tn 
its  closing  days  passed  a  law  whtdi  greatly 
reduced  tbe  ntimbcr  at  cutumlttasa.  dtanl- 
nated  many  of  tba  a»4aBM  pttvata 
heretofore  conaidacd  by 
islaUve  body,  and  gawcallT 
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ktng  tjiooeJmea.  Ttie  task  at  putting 
|fea»  f^anoM  into  effect,  m  well  m  tbe  twoal 
kooat  laoTtnc  bwmtfct  aboot  by  a  change  of 
party.  Haa  gnatly  dalayed  the  work  of  tbe 
Oonvrew.  But  now  all  that  Is  behind  ua  and 
the  ne^r  Cuugieaa  la  well  un<}eT  way. 

m  or1«T  that  the  people  at  my  district  may 
be  tnfcrmed  of  the  actlrttla  In  the  Conirreas 
and  to  our  ITatlon'a  capital  I  bare  accepted 
the  TCTT  gracious  Invitation  of  radio  station 
WWOB  to  make  bimonthly  reporta  to  you 
Most  of  thcae  reports  will  o-^ae  to  yoti  dl- 
ttetlj  tram  tba  ratfio  room  In  the  Capitol 
tn  WasUagtOB.  TbnUht.  howerer.  I  am  for- 
tunate lomh  to  b*  here  at  home,  where  1 
briTe  C}nM  for  a  few  daja  to  get  Mrs  Bogg: 
and  our  children  so  that  they  may  return  tc 
Washii^on  with  me. 

Od*  of  my  fl-lends  with  whom  I  was  dls- 
cOHtet  these  radio  reports  told  me,  "Well 
lt*B  a  {ood  Idea,  but  I  dont  know  If  man] 
people  wUI  listen.  It  seems  to  me."  he  said 
"that  people  are  not  too  tntcmted  in  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.  They  havt 
had  u  much  of  war  and  rutnors  of  war.  s< 
much  of  emergencies  and  reflations,  o: 
troubisa  in  remote  comers  of  the  globe.  tha< 
titey  I'ant  to  get  back  to  being  nonral  anc 
ftvget  about  aU  these  thlnsa.**  And.  mj 
WtSoAi.  I  gucaa  In  a  way  that  h*  waa  right 
TiMt  magaslne  commented  aavflfd  weelu 
age  at.  the  tact  that  fires,  storma.  mtirders 
and  kcal  affairs  were  back  In  the  he&dlinci 
of  ma  t  :rf  our  great  newspapers.  So  I  sup- 
pose I  win  unpose  upon  some  of  you  m  com- 
menting upon  these  matters  which  seem  re- 
}ta  tnd  distant  and  maybe  of  no  Immediate 
ra.  But  because  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
ol  otir  work  involTes  local  affairs  I  shal 
talk  alxnit  them  too. 

In  c:innactlon  with  local  affairs.  I  had  the 
ptaMure  laat  w«tk  of  talking  with  tbe  Presi- 
dent cf  the  Dnited  SUtea  about  vl&iung  oui 
dtf.     laxly  next  week  be  Is  going  to  Mexicc 
by  all  and  our  dtlzena,  particularly  those 
who  h  iTe  worked  so  hard  to  bring  about  th« 
modem  Molaant  airport,  the  splendid  Inter 
nattonU  house,  and  the  proposed  Interna 
tSonal  trad*  mart,  were  anxlotia  for  him  ti  i 
q^nd  s  few  hcuzs  here  and  see  a  prc)gram  o 
iBieraUlanal    relations    In    operation    iui( 
poaaihle     bj     men     of     vUlon    fron 
jhout  the  Mlasisalppl  Valley.    I  told  th( 
ftmU'nt  all  about  these  actlTltles.    He  wa; 
most  interested  to  the  tatematlonal  hous< 
and  at  id  that  he  had  received  excellent  re 
ibout  ita  work  and  lu  ivogram  fron 
£epartment    of    State.    He    was    alat 
(I    about    Molaant    airport    and    com 
il  that  the  last  time  he  landed  here  h  ■ 
otwerred    that   the    rtinways    were   to<i 
ahori.    -WaU.  to  make  the  atory  abort,  hn 
told  me  that  he  oould  not  come  thla  time  be 
causa  ha  la  gotoc  by  way  of  Kanaaa  (Sty  li 
order  1  hat  he  may  again  visit  bis  mother  whi  i 
lacant  y  suffered  an  accident.     But  he  di( : 
prtaalie  ma  Ibat  onlesa  unforeseen  event  i 
occurrrd  he  would  visit  us  for  our  secan( 
totem  ntonal  celelwatlao  thU  fall. 

Agalo  iRcaDy  yo«  will  ba  glad  to  know  o 
two   o  ner  developments   In   Waabin^ton  o' 
thl«  pitst  week.    On  February  14  I  appeared  t 
befora  the  Bouse  Coaamlttee  on  the  Mcrchan  ; 
Marlot  and  Plahertes  and  spoke  in  behalf  o ' 
Mglala  Mm   to  extend  the   authority  of  th< ! 
United  blatca  Maritime  Comnalsslon  to  oper ' 
at*  abipa  tmtil  the  end  of  thla  Jane,  and  oi 
Mondajr.    last,   this    legislation    was   unanl 
BKXMiypaaaed  to  tha  Bouse.     Tbla  mcaaure  i  i 
vary  iiaportant  to  all  of  tia  because  It  make  i 
poaatble  tha  reaatahUahmoit  of  our  ooastwia  f 
aoaaacroc  as  well  aa  tha  oonUnued  orderl ' 
uwaaiilm  of  the  marcikai<t  martoe  to  prlvat  > 
oparat  on.    Tba  port  of  Haw  Orleana  la  ou 
niMIOMl  and  thla  mcaaure  la  of  vital  hn 
portanoa  to  tha  port.    Tha  other  develop' 
maat  ^wm  a  vary  aatltfaetary  eonferenca  par  ■ 
yatpatsd  m  by  Oaigniiiiii  DoaoMCMtn, 


the 


Oongrcsaman  Laacaaa  and  myself  with  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Anderso:i  on  pending 
sugar  legislation.  We  discussed  the  best  way 
oC  renkoving  controls  from  svgar  aa  well  aa 
the  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  The  Secre- 
tary was  rocst  sympathetic  ar.d  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  Louisiana  producers  and  proc- 
essors will  get  a  fair  break  this  year.  The 
Secretary  was  moat  receptive  to  the  Idaa  that 
lfpnift«nft  quotas  be  increased  by  lOOJXM  toas 
when  quotas  are  relmposed.  Everyone  is 
agreed  that  rationing  and  price  controls  on 
sugar  must  be  continued  for  a  while  until 
the  world  supply  better  equals  the  tre- 
mendous world  demand,  but  we  are  hopeful 
that  this  date  will  be  no  later  than  November 
1  of  this  year. 

On  the  national  scene  then:  are  two  mat- 
tcra  which  are  of  prime  importance  at  this 
time  and  are  consuming  most  of  the  time  of 
both  the  Houae  and  the  Senate.  They  are 
cloaely  related  and  they  have  far-reaching 
algniScance.    I  refer  to  taxes  £  nd  the  budget. 

We  will  talk  about  taxes  first.  Because 
of  tbe  fact  that  this  Nation  lias  fought  two 
World  Wars  wl^hto  the  past  30  years  our 
country  is  saddled  with  a  aiitlonal  debt  of 
almost  $300,000,000,000  and  the  Federal  tax 
btirden  is  terrLQc  Someone  has  compUcd 
statistira  to  show  that  each  citizen  works 
1  day  to  3  for  the  Federsi  Government 
to  order  to  meet  the  tax  burden  and  that 
more  than  one-third  of  oui  national  income 
is  now  devoted  to  taxes  Tes;  the  price  of 
naticn.i.  and  International  folly  is  unbe- 
Uavably  high.  If  we  could  retrace  otir  steps 
we  might  undo  1921  and  the  death  at  tbe 
League  of  Nationa.  we  might  forget  the 
Republican  tariff  policies  which  brought  on 
the  phoney  prosp<;rlty  of  1929  and  the  bleak, 
stark.  despaliiUg  depression  V7hich  soon  be- 
came world-wide  and  smothered  the  new  life 
of  the  hopeful  young  democnicies  of  Europe 
maktog  possible  the  dictatorships  and  the 
war  that  followed.  But  we  are  living  to 
1947.  the  Second  World  Wax  h:is  been  fought, 
thotxsands  of  young  Americans  no  longer  tread 
otir  land,  and  we  must  pay  for  our  folly. 

Now  the  Republican  Congress  says  that 
despite  this  <300.000.OCO ,000  di^bt.  taxes  must 
be  reduced.  And  how  do  tiiey  propose  to 
do  so?  By  a  ao  percent  across  the  board  per- 
sonal income-tax  reduction.  So  tmfair  is 
this  propoaal  that  a  great  ntimber  of  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  Hotise  themselves 
have  repudiated  it.  It  is  a  departure  from 
our  time-honored  thecry  of  taxation,  which 
la  the  theory  of  equality.  In  practice  It 
reeulta  in  a  tremendous  windi'all  to  the  large 
taxpayers  and  brings  about  a  savings  of  a 
few  pennies  per  week  to  the  family  livtog 
on  less  than  $2,000  per  year 

I  copied  from  the  CoNcas^sioNAi.  Rec<»s 
of  several  days  ago  a  few  exi  erpts  from  tlie 
debate  on  tocoa>e-tax  reduction  to  which  you 
wlU  be  toterested. 

Representative  DmeBX,  a  Democrat.  "What 
the  gentleman  advocatea  la  that  the  man 
who  paya  $1  at  income  tax  geta  20  cents 
reduction." 

RepresenUttve  MAaow .  a  Re])Ubllcan.  "That 
Is  right  •• 

Pepreeentatlve  DDfasix.  "Hie  man  who  pays 
$100  would  get  §30  reduction  "  , 

Representative  Mason.  "ThJit  is  right."   I 

Representative  Dxnoeli..  "And  the  man  who 
pays  $100,000  to  tocome  taxes  geta  a  rebate 
of  $20,000.- 

Representatlve  MaaoH.  "-That  Is  right." 

Representative  Ddmsll.  "Aixl  the  man  wbo 
paya  a  million  dollart  to  toctnne  taxes  gets 
a  tax  cut  of  $200XX)0." 

Rei^eaenUtlve  Maaoir.  *miat  la  exactly 
right." 

Representative  Dokmll.  "And  the  gentle- 
maa  reaaooa  that  90  cents  tax  cut  to  tbe 


poor  devil  who  paya  $1  U  Just.  equltahU  and 
right." 

RepreaenUtive  Masom.  "I  do." 

Representative  Dwonx.  "You  think  that 
la  Just  right  when  it  la  compared  with  a 
man  who  gets  a  $200,000  cut  on  $1,000,000." 

RepresentaUve  MasoM.  "I  do." 

Representative  Museat.  a  Republican  |to- 
terposlng  | .  "The  best  way  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem of  conununism,  ol  course,  is  to  prevent 
It.  It  can  be  prevented  by  supporting  legis- 
lation based  on  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  numt>er.  and  legislation  for  the  many 
and  not  for  the  few." 

There,  my  friends,  to  simple  words  la  the 
ISBVie. 

If  the  tax  tocome  Is  such  that  relief  can 
be  granted:  then  It  ahould  be  accomplished 
by  increttflng  the  personal  and  marital  ex- 
emptlona  and  by  allowtog  greater  credit 
for  dependenta.  This  will  be  lair  and  equita- 
ble It  win  give  each  taxpayer  the  same  sav- 
ings and  will  promote  the  national  good  by 
encouracring  families.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  which  la  now  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana  which  will 
Increase  the  personal  exemption  from  $500  to 
$1,000:  the  marital  exemption  from  $1,000 
to  $2,500.  and  the  credit  for  a  dependent  from 
$500  to  $800.  Prom  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  I  have  received  letters  favorable  to 
this  proposal.  I  doubt  If  the  Republican 
Congress  will  consider  it.  but  I,  for  one  will 
not  support  the  20-percent-acrcs8-the-board 
reduction. 

On  Thursday  last  I  voted  agatost  the 
Republican  proposal  to  reduce  the  budget  by 
a  fiat  sunt  of  $6,000,000,000.  I  am  for  econ- 
omy In  Government  and  I  believe  that  the 
budget  can  be  reduced.  But  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  400.000  Americans  I  want  to 
know  what  I  am  doing.  Mind  you  this  slaah 
la  voted  without  beneQt  of  bearings,  without 
the  essential  testimony  to  determine  whether 
It  be  wise  or  unwise  and  in  tbe  face  of  the 
graveat  warnings  from  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  War.  and  Navy.  Frankly.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  tell  these  responsible  leaders  of 
this  Nation  that  I  believe  that  $2,225,000,000 
can  be  cut  from  the  appropriations  for  tbe 
Army.  Navy,  and  overseas  relief. 

The  gentlemen  In  the  House  who  glibly 
talk  about  reductog  tbe  Army  and  Navy  are 
the  aame  gentlemen  who  scorned  lend-lease. 
who  nearly  defeated  tbe  Selective  Service 
System  4  or  6  months  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  who  voted  and  campaigned  against  every 
constructive  measure  advanced  to  prepare 
and  i&vf  this  Nation  from  the  forces  of  Hit- 
ler. Today  Russia  occupies  a  position  very 
doae  to  that  occupied  by  Germany  prior  to 
the  last  world  war.  and  I  will  not  support  a 
new  isolationism,  a  new  appeasement.  That 
road  leads  but  to  war,  and  death,  and  suf- 
fering, and  communism.  I  believe  In  keeping 
America  strong  and  I  believe  to  America 
shartog  and  participating  actively  In  the  af- 
fairs of  this  troubled  world.  Former  Speaker 
Rateukm  warned  on  Thursday  tha";  we  "would 
rue  this  day"  if  the  strong  arm  of  Marshall 
was  weakened  and  if  we  sent  him  to  Moscow 
with  a  broken  wmg.  I  trust  that  he  !s 
wrong,  but  the  American  people  must  be 
awake  to  their  responsibilities  and  they  must 
prevent  a  return  to  tbe  sterile.  short>8lghted 
policies  of  the  twenties  and  thirties. 

As  I  told  you  many  times  during  my  recent 
campaign.  I  know  of  no  greater  honor  that 
can  come  to  an  American  than  the  privilege 
which  I  have  of  representing  you.  I  trust 
that  you  will  continue  to  call  upon  me.  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  have  my  full  time  and 
my  sincere  desire  to  represent  you  ably  and 
conscientiously.  These  are  dUBcult  days, 
bur  I  believe  that  aa  long  as  we  do  right  or 
do  right  as  we  see  It  that  we  need  not  worry 
for  the  future  of  our  Nation.  Thank  you 
and  good  night. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TSZA8 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  March  11,  19i7 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1935. 
Just  as  tbe  REA  was  about  to  begin  oper- 
ations. Mr.  Grover  C.  Neff,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  and 
then  a  member  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Committee  of  Privately  Owned  Util- 
ities, after  discussing  and  praising  the 
work  of  the  private  utilities  in  the  field 
of  rural  electrification  said: 

Aa  a  restilt,  there  are  very  few  farms  re- 
quiring electricity  for  major  farm  operationa 
that  are  not  now  served. 

Remember  the  date — 1935. 

At  that  time  only  3  percent  of  the  rural 
homes  of  Texas  had  electricity.  The 
power  companies  said  it  was  impractical 
to  ever  provide  rural  service.  Presum- 
ably the  power  companies  felt  that  wily 
3  jjercent  of  the  farms  of  Texas  needed 
electricity.  They  then  said  that  there 
was  no  profit  in  rural  business  and  that 
they  could  not  serve  rural  homes  at  a 
loss.  Now  they  complain  when  someone 
else  offers  to  provide  the  service  which 
they  refused  to  give  in  1935. 

In  spite  of  these  doleful  predictions  the 
Congress  established  the  REA  and  au- 
thorized it  to  loan  money  to  farmers  to 
provide  their  own  light  and  power.  The 
first  local  electric  cooperative  in  the 
United  States  to  get  into  operation  was 
the  Bartlett  Electric  Cooperative,  located 
In  the  district  I  represent.  The  Bart- 
lett Cooperative  had  to  get  its  power  from 
the  small  municipal  plant  of  the  city  of 
Bartlett,  as  the  private  power  companies 
of  Texas  at  that  time  refused  to  sell 
power  to  any  local  distributing  co-op  at 
less  than  retail  rates.  This  condition 
continued  until  Mr.  Carmody,  then  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  REA.  began  negotia- 
tions to  loan  money  to  the  Belfalls  Co- 
operative— also  in  the  Eleventh  Texas 
District— to  construct  their  own  power 
plant  near  Temple. 

Aftor  this  small  threat  of  competition 
developed  the  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co. 
hastened  to  establish  a  wholesale  rate  of 
15  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  This  rate 
became  available  to  all  cooperatives  in 
central  and  north  Texas  and  remained 
the  rate  until  steps  were  taken  to  organ- 
ize the  Brazos  River  Transmission  Elec- 
tric Co-op  in  the  fall  of  1940  and  the 
spring  of  1941.  As  soon  as  the  power 
company  heard  of  this  possible  competi- 
tion, it  made  three  successive  cuts  in  its 
wholesale  rates  to  cooperatives — none  to 
cities  where  no  competition  was  threat- 
ened— ^finally  bringing  the  rate  down  to 
6.4  mills.  Since  that  time  the  war  has 
largely  prevented  the  development  of 
further  competition  and  there  has  been 
only  a  very  slight  reduction  in  rates. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Wickard,  the  present  Ad< 
zninistrator  of  REA.  finally  approved  «o 


additional  loan  to  tbe  Bcaios  River 
Transmission  Electric  Co-op  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  its  transmission  sys- 
tem and  for  the  installation  of  steam 
generating  facilities  on  the  Leon  River 
near  Temple.  The  purpose  of  this  steam 
plant  is  to  "firm-up"  and  make  more 
valuable  the  power  which  the  co-op  now 
controls  from  Morris  Sheppard  Dam.  At 
the  moment  the  T.  P.  li  L.  is  buying  this 
power  as  the  result  of  an  order  issued 
during  the  war  by  the  War  Production 
Board.  This  arrangement  will  end  this 
year,  and  the  Transmission  Co-op  has 
indicated  that  it  desires  to  supply  its 
members  with  its  own  power.  This  has 
apparently  filled  the  power  company 
with  great  alarm.  It  now  says  that  tbe 
local  electric  cooperatives  which  it 
sought  so  hard  to  destroy  are  actually 
very  desirable  organizations  and  that 
they  render  a  real  service.  Incidentally, 
they  have  created  a  market  for  a  very 
substantial  volume  of  power  most  of 
which  is  purchased  from  the  very  com- 
panies which  12  years  ago  said  that  rural 
business  was  unprofitable.  The  T.  P.  &  L. 
now  says  that  it  is  fine  for  the  farmers 
to  buy  T.  P.  b  L.  power  and  distribute  it 
over  their  own  lines,  but  it  is  wicked  for 
the  farmers  to  produce  any  power  or  to 
transmit  it  over  their  own  wires. 

Early  in  December  1946  tbe  T.  P.  &  L. 
offered  to  buy  either  all  or  the  bulk  of 
Brazos  Transmission  Co-op's  facilities 
and  to  sell  power  at  a  very  low  rate  pro- 
vided the  Transmission  Co-op  would 
agree  not  to  build  any  generating  or 
trsuismitting  facilities.  This  would  have 
eliminated  any  possible  competition 
with  the  power  company.  Realizing  that 
through  all  the  years  the  rural  people  of 
Texas  had  never  received  any  expansion 
of  service  or  reduction  of  rates  without 
the  threat  of  competition,  the  directors 
of  the  Brazos  Co-op  declined  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  power  company  but  re- 
plied that  they  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Interchange  power  with  the 
company  and  to  make  their  transmission 
lines  available  to  the  company  if  the 
company  would  likewise  make  its  lines 
available  to  the  Transmission  Co-op. 
This  joint  use  of  all  existing  facilities 
would,  of  course,  reduce  the  investment 
needed  by  both  systems,  but  this  is  not 
what  the  power  company  wants.  It  is 
determined  to  control  the  supply  of  pow- 
er on  which  the  local  REA-flnanced  co- 
op must  depend. 

When  the  Brazos  Transmission  di- 
rectors refused  to  sell  out,  the  power 
company  turned  to  a  campaign  of  abuse, 
vilification.  and  misrepresentation. 
The  company  first  covered  the  State  with 
a  series  of  practically  full-page  adver- 
tisements. Many,  but  not  all,  of  tbe 
papers  carnring  these  ads  also  carried  In 
the  same  issue  what  purported  to  be  a 
reprint  of  an  editorial  from  the  Mineral 
Wells  Index.  I  have  not  seen  this  so- 
called  editorial  in  any  paper  that  did 
not  also  carry  the  large  T.  P.  &  L.  ad,  al- 
though I  am  informed  that  the  company 
had  the  "brass"  to  send  it  to  some  papers 
in  my  district  and  ask  that  it  be  nm. 
The  editorial  is  a  remarkable  document. 
It  shows  on  its  face  that  its  author  had 
a  much  closer  connecticm  with  tbe  power 


company  than  a  country  netoptpcc  ever 
would  be  exi}ected  to  have.  In  fact.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  article  itself  will  con- 
vince any  unbiased  reader  that  it  was 
written  in  tbf >  office  of  tbe  Texas  Power  ft 
Light  Co.  and  handed  to  the  Mineral 
WeDs  paper  as  copy  Just  Wee  their  other 
ad.  To  give  it  the  appearance  of  re- 
spectability the  company  haf  had  this 
article  reprinted  together  with  somt 
bona  fide  editorials  from  other  papers 
and  has  circulated  thousands  of  copies 
of  these  reprints  throughout  my  dis- 
trict and  possiUy  throughout  other  parts 
of  the  State  (athough  from  the  fact  that 
this  editorial  is  more  of  a  perstmai  at- 
tack on  me  than  anything  else.  I  can 
only  assume  that  they  are  now  trying  to 
weaken  me  at  home,  with  the  thooght 
that  they  wiU  be  able  to  get  a  Repre- 
sentative in  my  place  who  virill  do  their 
bidding. 

Bifr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  personally  iin- 
portant  in  this  great  fight  to  give  the 
farmers  of  Texas  the  electrical  service 
at  rates  they  deserve,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  people,  and  not  tbe  power 
comiMmies.  control  the  Elevoitb  District 
of  Texas;  and  I  am  not  going  to  allow 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Electric  Bond  li  Share 
of  New  York  to  misrepresent  the  facts 
to  the  people  of  Texas  and  go  unan- 
swered. I  am  giving  the  answer  to  all 
Who  wiU  take  time  to  hear  it.  It  is  lone, 
but  I  am  going  to  print  these  remarks 
at  my  own  expense;  and  I  am  goinc  to 
distribute  them  under  the  frank  becatise 
I  believe  that  they  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  citizens  of  Texas,  ^i^etbsr 
they  live  in  largest  city  or  beyond  tha 
longest  star  route. 

In  fact,  this  is  doubtless  the  only  way 
whereby  many  of  the  people  of  Texas 
can  ever  get  the  facts.  The  farmers' 
co-ops  do  not  have  ^he  kind  of  money 
that  the  power  companies  have,  but  to- 
gether with  the  local  cooperatives  which 
msike  up  the  Brazos  Transmission  Co-op. 
they  have  paid  for  a  number  of  answers 
in  papers  that  carried  the  power  com- 
panies' ad  Most  of  the  papers  have 
looked  upon  this  as  a  simple  business 
transaction.  They  have  nothing  to  sell 
except  space  and  they  properly  have  sold 
It  to  both  sides.  Unfortunately  the 
farmers'  co-ops  do  not  have  money 
enough  to  meet  the  Electric  Bond  k  Share 
on  equal  terms  in  this  kind  of  contest. 

Nor  has  the  power  company  confined 
itself  to  newspaper  advertising.  It  has 
sought  by  every  means  to  Influence  any- 
one, anywhere,  who  it  felt  could  help  it 
obtain  Its  end  of  destroying  tbe  Brazos 
Transmission  Cooperative. 

As  an  example,  one  of  tbe  directors  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
lives  in  Indiana.  This  gentleman,  who 
has  long  been  a  supporter  of  rural  elec- 
trification. Is  also  well  known  as  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Hon.  Claude  Wickard, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administrator, 
who  Is  also  from  Indiana.  A  vice  presi- 
dent of  tbe  T.  P.  &  L.  made  a  trip  to 
visit  this  Indiana  official  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  toM  him  a  story  in  line  with 
some  of  tbe  stories  T.  P.  k  L.  has  told 
in  Texas.  The  Farm  Bureau  offldal  bad 
doubtless  listened  to  power  c<m  panics 
bef  <xe  because  be  called  oo  Hon.  Walter 
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Baamoad.  the  president  of  the  Texat 
Panr  Bureau,  who  has  always  been  ai  i 
acUvi:  friend  of  REA.  for  the  facts.  B4j  . 
Hantnond  gave  him  the  facts  and  com  - 
pletey  cleared  up  the  T.  P.  ft  L.  charge . 
But  there  are  doubtless  hundreds  c ' 
cases  where  the  farmers  do  not  kno\r 
what  slanders  have  been  told  about  thel : 
opentions. 

Another  example  of  the  length  t> 
whidi  the  power  company  will  go  i 
lUost  rated  by  their  effort  to  hoodwin: 
even  other  big  business.  The  sami 
T.  P  &  L.  ofBcial  who  called  on  the  In  - 
diaiuk  farm  leader  went  on  to  visit  o£C  - 
cials  of  th  3  Santa  Pe  Railroaa  and  gav  e 
tbein  a  "song  and  dance"  about  its 
wlcki:d  farmers  who  proposed  to  build  i 
gene-ating  plant.  The  railroad  offlci<i 
askeil  if  the  proposed  plant,  which  is  to 
be  iccated  between  Temple  and  Beltoa 
on  the  Loon  River,  was  not  on  the 
Santa  Fe  lines.  He  was  assured  that  t 
was  at  Waco.  Portiuately.  the  Santa  t  e 
man  knew  his  own  lines  and  knew  whi  t 
was  taJLing  place  in  central  Texas.  B^ 
too.  refused  to  Join  the  Oght  against 
Texi.s  farmers 

Ttie  special  irony  of  this  situation  ca  n 
only  be  understood  when  one  remembej  s 
that  this  same  Mr.  John  W.  Carpente  -. 
who  is  the  president  of  the  T.  P.  ft  L..  s 
also  president  of  an  organization  whic  i 
for  many  years  has  been  seeking  dire(  t 
Appropriations  of  more  than  a  hundred 
million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing .he  Trinity  navigable  to  Dallas.  Ii 
his  capacity  as  president  of  the  Trinit  f 
River  Development  Association  he  is  n(  t 
only  willing  to  borrow  Federal  mone'. 
which  as  president  of  the  power  compar  7 
be  considers  a  crime,  but  he  Is  willin  ;. 
even  anxious,  to  force  the  Federal  Got  - 
emrient  to  give  his  association  the  fund  >. 
As  luresident  of  the  power  company  le 
complains  bitterly  that  the  farmers  (if 
Texjis.  who  never  could  get  electricity  i  it 
any  price  from  his  company  until  it  wi  ^s 
faced  with  competition,  should  consld  t 
Instilling  competitive  facilities.  Is 
prwldent  of  the  navigation  associaticn 
be  (insiders  it  good  business  to  use  U  e 
public's  money  to  create  competition  fur 
the  railroads  and  truck  lines  that  nn 
frora  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  to  Hoiut<  n 
and  OalyMton  Everyone  knows  thit 
the  t?T**^»*g  transportation  systems  a  n 
tuny  every  pound  of  freight  that  ev  !r 
mo^ed  between  these  points.  Clearly  It 
Is  Dot  a  lack  of  transportation  facilitl  a 
whi  eh  Mr.  Ckrpenter  proposes  to  remec  f. 

Possibly  the  freight  rates  are  too  hig  1. 
I  an  not  questioning  that.  Nor  am  I 
qoesUoning  Mr.  Carpenter's  good  jud  :- 
aieiit  in  using  competition  as  the  mo  it 
•flectlve  method  of  bringing  them  dow  1. 
I  have  long  believed  that  competition 
Is  tie  best  and.  indeed,  the  only  ellecti  e 
wa}-  of  bnnginf  down  high  rates.  inclu<  I- 
tng  unreasonable  utUlty  rates.  I  only 
want  to  point  out  the  utter  inconsistent  :y 
of  the  head  of  the  T.  P.  ft  L.  as  he  tri  » 
lo  itfuse  Texas  farmers  the  same  rig  it 
tt  competition  which  he  asks  the  Fedei  J 
Treasury  to  provide  for  Dallas.  Poaslt  y 
he  deserves  public  support  for  his  «  '•> 
(ori4  to  reduce  freight  rates  throu  h 
pokilicly  provided  competition,  but  II  le 
docs,  be  stirely  should  not  complain  wb  n 


Texas  fanners  ask  the  privilege  of  bor- 
rowing the  money  need<Kl  to  finance 
competition  to  his  monopolistic  electric 
rates. 

In  their  paid  ads  and  editorials  the 
power  company  first  claims  that  there  is 
no  power  shortage  or  inadequate  service 
to  the  Southwest  as  the  Brazos  Co-op 
alleges.  I  am  not  an  electrical  engineer, 
but  I  have  on  my  desk  a  copy  of  a  letter, 
dated  January  28.  1947,  signed  by  W.  W. 
Lynch,  vice  presiden  tof  the  Texas  Power 
ft  Light  Co..  in  which  he  states  that 
Th»  North  TexM  Istercoiiaected  system — 
Electric  Bond  ft  Sliare  subsidiaries — 
has  under  construction  80.(00  kilowatt*  of 
additional  capacity.  40.000  kLowatts  of  which 
will  b«  in  operation  this  yeiir.  In  addition, 
turbines,  to  provide  70.000  kllowatu  of  adiU- 
Uonal   capacity,   have   been   contracted   for. 

This  means  that  the  Electric  Bond  ft 
Share  is  spending  somebody's  money  to 
build  130,000  kilowatts  of  generating  ca- 
pacity in  an  area  where  they  claim  there 
is  no  power  shortage  and  where  they 
say  that  10.000  kilowatts  of  generating 
capacity  In  the  hands  of  fanners  would 
be  a  criminal  waste  of  mcney  and  mate- 
rial. If  it  is  a  criminal  vraste  of  money 
for  the  farmers  of  Texas  to  spend  enovKh 
to  bmld  a  lO.OOO-kllowatt  generating 
plant,  might  It  not  be  some  kind  of 
waste  of  stockholders'  money  for  the 
power  company  to  build  13  times  that 
much  capacity  in  the  same  area? 

Of  course,  the  truth  Is  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  more  power  and  the  fact  that 
the  power  company  is  spending  its  money 
to  produce  more  power  Is  the  best  proof 
of  the  fact.  There  Is  no  question  about 
the  need.  It  Is  just  a  qucjstion  of  who  is 
going  to  supply  it. 

Next  the  company  challenges  the 
charge  that  their  system  never  was  de- 
signed to  serve  rural  areas  and  then 
claims  that  the  Brazos  lines  are  a  dupli- 
cation. Surely  the  farmers  of  Texas  who 
Bved  so  long  under  the  T.  P.  ft  L.  high- 
Bnes  without  ever  being  able  to  get  elec- 
tricity until  the  establishment  of  REA 
can  tell  you  that  the  companies'  lines 
have  not  meant  rural  service.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  backbone  of  the  T.  P.  ft  L. 
system  is  a  string  of  st^el  towers  from 
Waco  north  to  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  and 
then  north  to  Dennlscn.  These  lines 
connected  the  cities  whose  systems  made 
up  the  original  company.  Obviously  the 
lines  were  laid  out  to  serve  cities  and  not 
rural  areas.  In  fact,  the  T.  P.  ft  L.  did 
not  sell  current  to  rur3.1  customers  for 
many  srears  after  these  11  les  were  erected. 

As  to  the  duplication  charges,  they  are 
equally  far  from  the  facts.  The  main 
Une  of  the  Brasos  Transmission  Co-op 
extends  from  Possum  Kingdom  to  Whit- 
ney Dam  to  the  Leon  River  near  Bslton 
at  an  average  distance  cf  about  50  miles 
west  of  the  T.  P.  ft  L.  main  line.  The 
company  finds  this  to  b<!  wasteful  dupli- 
cation, but  It  has  only  l)cen  a  few  years 
stoce  that  same  compaiy  built  a  much 
larger  line  from  Royce  City  to  Terrell  to 
Trinidad  to  FrankUn  roughly  parallel 
with  their  own  lines  and  Just  about  as 
far  to  the  east  as  the  Brazos  lines  are  to 
the  west  Bow  does  It  happen  that  the 
Unes  to  the  east  are  '*n<seded"  while  the 


Unes  to  the  west  are  "wasteful  duplica- 
tion." I  wonder  if  ownership  does  not 
have  more  to  do  with  this  "waste  '  than 
location. 

The  company's  next  complaint  Is  that  • 
the  Brazos  Transmission  Co-op  has  re- 
fused to  either  sell  out  entirely  or  to  con- 
tinue to  sell  the  peaking  power  of  the 
Morris  Sheppard  Dam  to  the  T.  P.  ft  L. 
It  Is  true  that  this  farmers'  organization 
has  refused  to  get  out  of  the  picture  and 
restore  the  absolute  monopoly  that  the 
power  company  once  held,  but  It  is  not 
true,  as  the  company  intimates,  that  the 
co-op  refuses  to  work  with  the  power 
company.  As  I  heretofore  pointed  out, 
the  Brazo?  Transmission  Co-op  has  re- 
peatedly offered  to  interchange  power 
with  the  company  so  that  both  systems 
mii?ht  hold  their  Investments  at  a  mini- 
mum. I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  Febi-uary  18,  1947,  from  Mr. 
K  D.  H.  Farrow,  president  of  the  Brazos 
Co-op,  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Lynch,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  T.  P.  ft  L.,  in  which  Mr.  Far- 
row says: 

We  pointed  out  to  your  company  that  the 
cooperative  was  anxious  that  the  two  sys- 
tems be  so  coordinated  that  they  would  be 
of  mutual  advantage  In  providing  adequate 
service  and  low-cost  power  to  the  rural  con- 
axuner.  We  suggested,  wherever  feasible, 
to  transmit  the  company's  power  over  the 
cooperative's  lines,  and  the  company  trans- 
mit the  cooperative's  power  over  Its  lines. 
We  believe  this  to  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
and  wo\ild  result  In  economies  both  for  your 
company  and  the  cooperative.  The  cooper- 
ative Is  hopeful  that  your  company  will  yet 
be  willing  to  cooperate  with  va  to  that  end. 

What  is  unfair  or  uru-easonable  about 
this? 

The  power  company  also  claims  that 
the  remarkable  rate  reductions  which  It 
granted  to  local  distribution  cooperatives 
just  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  Brazos  Transmission  Cooperative 
have  no  relationship  with  the  fact  that 
that  agency  offered  the  first  competition 
the  company  ever  faced.  I  would  not 
presume  to  read  the  mind  of  the  T.  P.  ft 
L.  officials  who  made  these  rate  reduc- 
tions just  at  that  time,  but  I  do  repeat 
that  the  first  general  reduction  in  whole- 
sale rural  rates  the  T.  P.  &  L.  ever  made 
was  made  a  few  weeks  after  I  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  discussed  the  or- 
ganization of  this  Transmission  Co-op 
with  the  REA.  The  second  cut  was  made 
shortly  after  the  REA  announced  it 
would  finance  a  transmission  co-op.  and 
the  third  was  made  shortly  after  the 
Braios  River  Transmission  Electric  Co- 
operative was  chartered  by  the  State  of 
Texas  and  was  actually  announced  on 
the  morplng  of  the  day  the  directors  of 
the  new  co-op  were  meeting  with  the 
directors  of  the  Brazos  River  Conserva- 
tion and  Reclamation  District  to  buy  the 
power  at  Morris  Sheppard  Dam.  I  re- 
peat—within a  period  of  less  thtn  7 
months  the  T.  P.  ft  L.  reduced  Its  rural 
wholesale  rates  by  approximately  60  per- 
cent. Within  the  same  7  months  It 
granted  no  reductions  In  the  cities  of 
Texas.  Of  course,  there  was  no  threat 
of  competition  in  the  cities.  I  do  not 
think  It  necessary  to  further  argue  the 
point,  the  reductions  were  made,  and 
they  helped  all  niral  subscribers  in  nwrth 
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and  central  Texas.  The  reductions  were 
made  when  and  where  the  company  was 
threatened  with  competition.  No  re- 
ductions were  made  where  no  competi- 
tion was  threatened.  I  shall  discuss  the 
power  company's  rate  policy  in  cities  a 
little  later. 

At  the  moment.  I  want  to  mention  the 
Innuendos  to  the  company's  ads  and  the 
openly  false  charges  in  some  of  the  com- 
pany's editorials,  all  to  the  effect  that 
the  farmer-owned  Brazos  Transmission 
Co-op  Is  a  Government  agency  freely 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Brazos  River  Trans- 
mission Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  is 
neither  socialized  nor  tax  free.  It  is 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Texas.  It  Is 
not  controlled  by  the  Electric  Bond  ft 
Share,  nor  any  other  New  York  holdtog 
company.  It  is  in  fact  what  the  New 
York  controlled  power  company  claims  to 
be:  a  Texas-owned  corporation  serving 
Texans.  It  is  neither  Government- 
owned  nor  a  socialistic  scheme.  It  is 
owned  by  28,000  Texas  farmers.  It  pays 
taxes  to  the  State  of  Texas  and  to  each 
county  to  which  it  operates.  It  has  never 
received  the  gift  of  a  dollar  of  Govern- 
ment money  like  Mr.  Carpenter  asks  for 
the  creation  of  competition  to  the  rail- 
roads. It  borrows  its  money  from  the 
REA  on  the  same  terms  and  at  the  same 
interest  rates  that  are  available  in  the 
T.  P.  Ii  L.  and  other  power  companies. 
Some  people  do  not  know,  and  the  power 
company  certainly  does  not  tell  them, 
that  REA  lends  to  private  companies  just 
as  it  does  to  farmer  cooperatives.  This 
transmission  cooperative  has  taken  no 
business  from  the  power  companies  be- 
cause there  was  no  rural  business  to  take 
until  the  farmer-owned  cooperatives  de- 
veloped it.  The  farmers  of  Texas  and  of 
this  Nation  are  today  paying  for  their 
own  electric  facilities.  They  are  costing 
the  Government  nothing.  The  farmers 
pay  interest  on  all  they  borrow,  and  they 
have  repaid  many  millions  before  It  was 
due.  Nor  more  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  loans  of  REA 
are  delinquent  as  much  as  30  days.  This 
my  friends,  is  a  record  much  better  than 
that  of  the  private  power  companies  and 
is  not  the  record  of  any  irresponsible  or 
socialistic  scheme. 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  Inexcusably 
misleading  nature  of  the  power  com- 
pany's propaganda,  one  of  the  articles 
they  are  now  circulating  states  that  if 
Congress  would  stop  appropriations  "for 
new  tax-exempt  Government- owned 
power  facilities — that  alone  would  save 
the  taxpayers  billions."  While  the  Elec- 
tric Transmission  Cooperatives  are 
neither  Government-owned  nor  tax  ex- 
empt, they  are  the  only  agencico  that  are 
discussed  in  the  article  and  obviously  It 
Is  intended  that  the  public  should  believe 
that  they  are  costing  billions.  Actually, 
to  Its  entire  11  years  of  existence,  the 
REA  as  of  the  1st  day  of  February  1947 
had  only  loaneo  $89,072,589  to  all  con- 
eern»— private  utilities  as  well  as  coop- 
eratlves — that  are  engaged  to  either  gen- 
eration or  transmission.  The  amount 
actually  advanced  for  transmission  has 
been  only  a  small  part  of  this  total. 
These  are  the  kind  of  reclUess  state- 


ments that  the  power  company  has  been 
mailing  out  aU  over  central  Texas. 

The  company  also  circulates  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  I  forced  the  directors  of 
the  Brazos  River  district  to  sell  the  power 
at  Morris  Sheppard  Dam  to  the  trans- 
mission cooperative.  I  appreciate  the 
compliment  of  suggesting  that  I  have 
such  influence  over  the  Brazos  board,  but 
I  must  confess  I  have  no  such  power  and 
have  never  even  tried  to  force  that  board 
to  do  anjrthing.  The  Brazos  River  Board 
is  composed  of  some  of  the  best  business- 
men of  Texas.  I  count  many  of  them 
among  my  closest  friends.  I  know  that 
many  of  them  agree  with  me  that  the 
Brazos  project  was  undertaken,  not  with 
the  idea  of  selling  power  to  the  highest 
bidder  so  as  to  return  dividends  to  stock- 
holders, but  rather  with  the  Idea  of  justi- 
fy mg  itself  through  its  all-over  benefits 
to  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  rate  re- 
ductions which  have  been  secured  for  the 
rura.  people  of  Texas  seem  to  me  to  fully 
justify  the  use  to  which  the  power  has 
been  put.  The  only  purpose  of  the  com- 
pany's charges  against  the  Brazos  River 
Board  are  to  try  to  weaken  me  politically. 

Ftoally,  I  want  to  discuss  the  over-all 
rate  policy  of  the  power  company.  A 
large  part  of  one  of  the  editorials  wtiich 
the  company  has  circulated  is  a  quota- 
tion from  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  John 
W.  Carpenter,  president  of  the  T.  P.  ft  L,, 
in  which  he  says  that  the  power  com- 
pany has  offered  to  sell  the  members  of 
the  Brazos  Transmission  Cooperative 
power  at  "rates  lower  than  those  of  the 
TVA  or  the  LCRA.";  these  are  Mr. 
Carpenter's  words,  not  mine.  Does  it 
not  appear  that  If  what  Mr.  Carpenter 
says  is  true,  and  I  do  not  question  it, 
that  the  president  of  the  largest  subsid- 
iary of  the  Electric  Bond  ft  Share  In 
Texas  is  openly  admitting  that  he  and 
his  associates  are  overcharging  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  $61,651,889  per  year.  In 
1945 — the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available — the  people  of  Texas  paid 
$124,533,931  for  electricity.  Had  we 
been  able  to  buy  that  electricity  at  TVA 
rates,  it  would  have  cost  only  $62,882,042. 
If  the  T.  P.  ft  L.  can  afford  to  sell  power 
to  the  members  of  the  Brazos  Transmis- 
sion Cooperative  at  "less  than  TVA 
rates,"  it  can  surely  sell  it  at  TVA  rates 
to  Waco,  Temple,  Cameron^  Belton.  and 
all  the  other  Texas  cities  in  the  Brazos 
area.  If  the  T.  P.  ft  L.  can  sell  power 
at  these  rates,  so  can  its  associate  com- 
panies all  over  Texas. 

One  of  the  power  company's  apologists 
says  that  they  are  oflertog  power  to  the 
Bi*asos  members  at  less  than  cost. 
Doubtless  that  is  true.  In  fact  there  Is 
no  doubt  In  the  world  but  what  the  power 
company  would  temporarily  give  power 
to  any  local  co-op  that  they  could  thereby 
Induce  to  abandon  the  fight  for  all  the 
farmers  of  Texas.  There  are  always 
some  "weak  sisters"  who  are  more  toter- 
ested  with  the  saving  of  the  moment  than 
they  are  with  the  long-time  program, 
and  I  therefore  suppose  that  the  com- 
pany will  doubtless  be  able  to  lead  some 
co-ops  to  surrender  their  Independence 
in  return  for  the  promise  of  power  at  less 
than  cost  at  the  moment,  but  if  the  com- 
pany does  sell  any  co-op  i>ower  at  less 


than  cost,  even  for  a  short  time,  they 
must  make  up  their  losses  by  charging 
the  people  of  the  cities  of  Texas  more 
than  a  fair  rate.  Mr.  Carpenter  said  he 
offered  the  Brazos  Co-op  a  rate  lower 
than  the  LCRA  rate.  Let  us  see  how  Mr. 
Carpenter's  rates  compare  with  LCRA 
rates  in  towns  where  the  REA  cannot 
offer  any  competition. 

In  Belton  and  Cameron,  the  T.  P.  ft  L. 
charges  $2.18  for  40  kilowatt-hours,  but 
to  San  Marcos  and/or  to  Lampasas  the 
LCRA  charges  only  95  cents  for  this  same 
40  kilowatt- hours.  If  you  use  more  cur- 
rent the  T.  P.  ft  L.  will  charge  you  $7.44 
for  250  kilowatt-hours  to  Cameron  or 
Belton.  while  the  LCRA  will  charge  you 
only  $4.25  to  San  Marcos  or  Lampasas. 

In  the  larger  towns  we  find  the  peo- 
ple of  Temple  still  paying  the  T.  P.  ft  L. 
$2.18  for  40  kilowatt-hours  just  like  the 
people  of  Belton,  Cameron,  or  Hillsboro. 
If  they  use  250  killowatt-hours.  Temple 
citizens  must  likewise  pay  the  power 
company  $7.44  just  like  their  smaller 
neighbors.  On  the  other  hand,  Luling. 
with  a  municipal  plant,  pays  $1.65  for 
40  kilowatt-hours  or  $6.05  for  250  kilo- 
watt-hours, and  the  people  of  Vernon 
pay  their  municipal  system  only  $1.20 
for  40  kilowatt-hours  or  $7.25  for  250 
kilowatt-hours. 

When  we  get  into  cities  of  a  still  larger 
population  bracket,  we  ftod  that  the 
power  company  does  reduce  the  rate,  but 
certainly  not  in  the  same  proportion  that 
municipal  plants  do.  Waco  citizens  pay 
$1.91  for  the  same  40  kilowatt-hours  that 
Austin  citizens  buy  for  $1.71  through 
their  municipally  owned  system  from  the 
LCEIA.  and  in  addition,  the  city  of  Austto 
received  in  1945  $107.5bO  in  lieu  of  the 
$63,528  56  taxes  that  the  city  of  Waco 
received  from  the  taxpaytog  T.  P.  ft  L. — 
but  do  not  stop  here — In  addition  to  a 
lower  rate,  and  more  money  to  the  city's 
general  fund  than  Waco  got  in  taxes. 
the  city  of  Austin  was  paid  an  additional 
$935,000  to  net  profits  for  the  year's  op- 
erations. No  wonder  the  power  com- 
pany can  give  anyone  who  threatens  its 
monopoly  a  rate  lower  than  TVA,  but  is  It 
not  plain  that  the  power  company  gives 
these  rates  at  the  expense  of  the  electrical 
users  of  the  cities  where  they  do  not  face 
any  kind  of  competition? 

I  here  and  now  call  on  Mr.  Carpenter 
and  the  power  company  to  make  good  on 
their  claim  of  givtog  "lower  than  TVA*' 
rates  to  all  the  people  of  Texas.  Make 
good  In  Waco,  to  Temple,  to  Cameron, 
and  In  all  the  cities  of  Texas  where 
people  are  paying  two  and  three  times 
the  rates  Mr.  Carpenter  so  glibly  quotes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rates  charged 
by  the  T.  P.  ft  L.  to  the  citisens  of  cen- 
tral Texas  do  not  even  compare  favorably 
with  the  rates  charged  by  other  private 
utility  companies  to  the  same  area.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  lists  all  cities 
of  more  than  50,000  populaticm  in  order 
of  cost  of  residential  service  for  a  100- 
kilowatt-hour  bill.  In  194G  Waco  stood 
No.  150— below  the  cheapest— to  a  list  of 
213.  Not  b  single  city  in  central  or  nortb 
Texas  of  equal  slae  suffered  with  rates  as 
high  as  Waco,  while  In  south  Texas, 
Houston,  and  even  Galveston,  enjoy  resi- 
dential rates  Uttle  more  than  one-half 
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th«.t  of  Waco.  The  smaller  dtles  of  ee  i- 
tr»l  Texas  suffer  proportlonatelj.  let 
us.  therefore.  Instead  of  trylnf  to  destr  iy 
th(  one  agency  that  has  actually  broug  it 
lev  rates  to  c«itral  Texas,  eoncentn  « 
our  efforts  on  redudnf  the  unfair  rat » 
In  central  Texas  dtles.  Mr.  Carpent  r. 
why  do  not  you  offer  the  same  perce  it 
reduction  from  your  IMO  rates  to  tie 
people  of  Waco  and  Temple  that  ym 
have  given  to  the  "co-ops"  who  are  mei  i- 
be!-s  of  the  Brazos  River  Bectrlc  Tras  b- 
mlaion  Co-op.  Ine.f 

Lest  I  bt!  misunderstood;  I  do  rot 
wsnt  to  put  the  private  power  compa  ly 
out  of  business.  I  want  them  to  coi- 
tloue  to  give  the  co-opt  competition  t  e- 
caiise  I  think  competition  b  a  healt  ly 
thing  and  where  it  is  laddng.  iervice  is 
likely  to  decline.  Co-op  boards  aid 
managers  are  only  homan.  even  as  9  Ml 
and  I.  They  will  doabtless  do  a  better ,  ob 
when  faced  with  competition,  but  so  f  ill 
power  companies,  as  the  record  so  e  0- 
quently  testifies.  Therefore,  let  us  g  ve 
no  one  a  monopoly,  but  let  us  direct  (  or 
efforts  toward  supplying  electridty  or 
the  200.000  rural  homes  in  Texas  whl  :h 
are  still  unable  to  enjoy  this  great  st  r- 
vant  of  better  living.  Let  us  work  u  i- 
tlrlngly  to  bring  the  cost  of  electrical  e  1- 
ergy  down  to  a  point  where  all  can  p  ly 
for  It.  Let  us  maintain  the  spirit  of  coi  1- 
petltion  which  has  within  the  past  12 
rears  taken  electridty  to  more  than  14  .- 
000  Texas  farms. 

The  resolution  of  a  Republican -co  i- 
trolled  Congress  to  greatly  reduce  tie 
funds  that  will  be  avaflable  for  loans  to 
the  REA;  the  misrepresoitations  of  t  le 
power  company  as  a  part  of  its  effort  to 
perpetiiate  Its  monopoly:  the  humm 
tendency  of  a  few  weak  co-op  boards  to 
give  up  the  struggle  In  return  for  im- 
mediate rate  concessions;  the  widesprc  id 
diffleulty  of  securing  needed  mater  al 
and  equipment,  all  complicate  the  pre  b- 
lem  and  add  to  its  difBcuItles.  but  for  i  ly 
part.  I  repeat  my  pledge  to  the  ru  ml 
peopje  of  Texas.  "As  long  as  I  stay  in 
Ccmgress.  I  shall  continue  this  fight  ui  til 
every  home  in  the  Eleventh  District  a  id 
In  Texas  has  the  opportunity  to  en.  oy 
electridty  and  at  a  reasonable  rate."  To 
this  end.  I  invite  the  cooperation  of  evfry 
Texan,  induding  the  officials  of 
power  companies. 


tie 
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HON.  CLARENCE  L  KILBURN 
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TuesdoM,  March  11.  1947 
Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  KILBURN 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
Racns.  I  include  the  following  resoki- 
Uon  passed  by  the  New  York  Stote  Ru  al 
Blectrie  Cooperative  Aseodatlon  urging 
the  devek^WMOt  d  the  great  St.  Lap- 
rcnoe  seaway  praiect: 

•nuvc*  of  Um  N«w  Torfc  8Ut«  Rural  Il4e- 
trlc     CoopermtlT*     AMOCHUoa     ftr«     Urgply 


un<  er 
tie 


iimm»  wbo  h*vt  rcemtlf  obtained  eleetrte 
aervica  pvmoant  to  the  Bural  Bsctrifictttlan 
Aet.  and  MM  tvmtn  ar*  anzlouB  that  they 
may  eantlniM  to  racatve  an  adaquata  supply 
of  alactrlc  power  at  the  loweet  coat;  and 

Whereas  being  realdents  of  New  York  State 
we  fed  that  we  have  a  direct  interest  In  the 
devdopment  of  the  EX.  Lawrence  power 
project  and  that  the  devdopment  of  the 
projaet  rvUl  ba  of  great  benefit  to  aU  the 
realdants  of  the  Bute  of  New  York  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  oonsumen  of  electric  power 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  State  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  electric  power  at  lower  rates  than 
are  now  available;  and 

Whcreaa  there  Is  considerable  uncertainty 
as  to  the  continuous  supidy  of  electrlcil^y  by 
the  means  now  used  to  supply  the  same  and 
it  ia  felt  that  eaUblishment  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence power  project  wlU  do  much  to  Inaxire 
a  steady,  continuous  and  adequate  supply  of 
electricity  to  consumers:  Now.  therefore. 
be  it 

Mnolx>ed,  That  the  New  York  State  Rural 
Bectric  Oooperatlve  Association  go  on  record 
as  approving  the  development  of  said  project 
and  strongly  urging  its  completion  at  the 
earUaat  poaalble  date:  be  it  further 

Meaolved,  That  ooplea  of  thia  reaolution  be 
sent  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives repreaentlng  these  districts,  also 
the  Oovernor  of  the  State. 


Understand  the  ImpBcatiens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    ■ 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITII 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOX7SK  OF  REFRESXNTATIV^ 
Tuesdav.  March  11.  1947      i 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  including  a  very  interesting  edi- 
torial from  the  Monroe  Evening  Times 
under  date  of  March  5  which  deals  with 
the  present  international  crisis.  The 
editor  has  approached  the  subject  from 
an  intelligent  and  sane  position.  It  fol- 
lows: I 
■cowomc 


As  Representative  Duksxn.  of  Dllnols,  put 
It  la  a  House  speech,  it  is  economic  heresy 
for  the  world  to  think  that  eo.000.000  Amer- 
ican produeera — the  wage  camera— can  Carry 
the  world's  economic  load. 

It  waa  his  way  c€  giving  vent  to  hia  feel- 
tnga  on  the  propoaal  that  the  American  pub- 
lic should  be  forced  to  carry  the  burden 
not  only  in  Greece  but  in  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Although  a  great  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican populace  haa  thua  far  refused  to  rec- 
ognise it,  America  really  cannot  support  the 
world,  and  there  is  a  big  difference  between 
mercy  errands  to  save  the  starving  and  com- 
plete xmderwrltlng  of  many  nations'  eco- 
nomics. 

It  is  very  much  debatable  that  we  are  doing 
a  nation  any  good  when  we  feed  it  if  at  the 
same  time  Its  own  rceouroes  are  being  re- 
moved quite  rapidly  by  some  other  power — 
In  the  caaa  at  eastern  and  central  Burope. 
the  Buaslana. 

But  among  the  great  fallaciea  of  Ameri- 
cana la  the  past  generation  la  acceptance  of 
the  belief  that  as  long  aa  the  Oovemment 
borrows  from  Ita  people — for  any  cause  what- 
kmg  as  the  people,  aa  the  late 
It  VraakllB  D.  Booaevelt  put  it. 
I  eadi  otb«"  tban  la  no  dBanoe 
for  baatarnptey. 

And  another  fallacy,  greatest  of  them  all, 
ia  the  belief  generated  since  1817  that  Amer- 


ica's frontiers  are  on  the  Elbe  or  the  Danube 
or  the  Po  or  the  NUe  or  the  Oangea.    The 

fallacy  also  is  conditioned  upon  our  alliance 
with  certain  world  powers  or  face  ruin  if  we 
do  not  underwrite  their  activities. 

Best  gage  of  the  future  is  the  past.  Great 
empires  have  risen  and  fallen  and  the  guid- 
ing llghu  in  each  of  them  has  prospered  as 
long  as  it  maintained  a  sound  ecoromy  and 
failed  as  quickly  as  It  went  off  the  sound 
economy 

Moreover,  for  agea  past  there  luve  been 
great  alliances.  They  always  were  the  ve- 
hicles by  which  one  or  more  of  the  allied 
powers  worked  in  secrecy  to  destroy  one  or 
more  other  members  of  the  alliance  while  the 
latter  falsely  rested  In  the  knowledge  of  se- 
curity through  treaty  or  alliance. 

Great  Britoln's  power  aa  a  world  leader 
hangs  in  the  balance.  It  has  had  to  sacrifice 
much  of  Its  Par  East  empire.  Now  It  sees  a 
chance,  even  though  thin,  to  remain  the  No. 
1  power.  If  it  can  talk  the  United  States 
into  assuming  the  duty  of  holding  the  Dar- 
danelles. Bnuin  may  have  time  to  cement 
lu  South  African  and  its  South  Pacific  links 
Into  a  fairly  good  dominion. 

Meanwhile  economic  decline,  though  not 
necessarily  ruin,  would  prevent  the  United 
States  cementing  Ita  Western  Hemisphere 
dominance  by  regaining  economic  sanity, 
and  Russia  would  continue  to  keep  Itself  in 
the  economic  red  by  expanding  holdings 
south,  west,  and  east. 

Tmly,  the  reasoning  of  the  administration 
is  a  wondrous  thing.  It  kowtows  to  Russia 
becauje  it  fears  the  Kremlin.  It  proposes  to 
Interfere  in  Greece.  Turkey,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean In  order  to  keep  Uussla  from  cut- 
ting Britain's  throat. 

Truly  the  empire  maniacs  in  Waahington 
are  on  a  merry-go-rotmd 

By  Jumping  into  Greece  In  efforta  to  pull 
out  the  British  chestniita.  we  aet  a  precedent 
from  which  there  la  no  retrea^.  We  cannot 
thereafter  back  out  of  assuming  the  Brltiah 
burden  anywhere  else  on  earth — all  for  the 
sake  of  combating  the  Communist  bogeyman. 

Empires  have  their  strength  In  crushing 
minorities,  making  slaves  of  them  to  produce 
goods  for  the  mother  country  far  below  com- 
petitive cost.  But  while  they  are  thus  "gain- 
ing." empires  at  the  aame  time  are  creating 
smoldering  hatred  which  has  broken  out  now 
against  the  British  through  ita  far-flung  em- 
pire. Weakened  economically,'  Britain  no 
longer  can  maintain  the  pace. 

With  all  the  vaunted  power  and  terror  of 
the  Soviet.  It  is  creating  the  same  kind  of  a 
behemoth  which  one  day  will  turn  on  tha 
Kremlin  and  cruah  it.  The  oonglomerata. 
polyglot  Soviet  empire  cannot  be  welded  into 
a  world  aggressor  for  simple  economic 
reasons. 

The  only  way  the  United  States  can  be 
beaten  Is  in  economics.  We  have  approached 
and  almost  have  jumped  Into  the  abyss  of 
financial  ruin — but  we  have  done  It  our- 
selves. Lately  we  bava  started  a  eome-back 
from  the  abysa. 

Interfoence  in  Greece  la  backsliding  of 
the  worst  type.    It  can  well  mean  our  finish. 


On  tkc  Rocky  Read  to  Mescew 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  RKPRE8SNTATIVXS 
Tuesday,  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rioou,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
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Post,  of  Boston,  Mass..  on  March  3. 1947, 
by  Robert  L.  Norton: 

On  thx  Rockt  Road  to  Moscow 
Washinctton,  March  2. — If  the  minutes  of 
the  solemn  and  extraordinary  conclave  held 
by  President  Truman  and  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  with  leaders  of  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress could  be  made  public,  the  American 
people  might  come  to  a  realization  of  the 
tremendous  task  and  enormous  responsibili- 
ties which  He  ahead  of  this  country  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations. 

BBTriSH  EMFIBX  DONV 

Probably  most  Americans  would  suffer  a 
shock  if  presented  with  the  cold  realities  of 
the  situation.  There  is  little  comprehension 
of  what  we  are  In  for  and  where  we  are 
heading  if  the  responsibility  of  power  and 
world  leadership  is  to  be  carried  out.  Pos- 
sibly. Mr.  Truman  will  find  it  necessary  to 
take  the  people  into  his  confidence  in  his 
Thursday  speech  from  Texas.  If  he  does,  the 
impact  will  be  Jarring,  to  put  it  mildly. 

Secretary  Marshall  leaves  for  Moscow  this 
week  for  the  conference  of  foreign  ministers. 
It  will  be  a  momentous  and  historical  meet- 
ing since  this  country  is  now  facing  a  show- 
down with  Russia.  There  will  be  no  clash  of 
military  might  between  the  two  countries  in 
the  appreciable  future  but  the  signal  fact  is 
that  both  countries  are  squared  off  in  a  fight 
for  world  control.  It  is  war  with  political  and 
economic  weapons  and  with  the  threat  of 
power  in  the  background.  There  can  be  no 
escape  from  such  conclusion  If  the  world  pic- 
ture is  viewed  soberly  and  with  a  measure  of 
understanding. 

Many  great  and  persuasive  factors  are 
operating  as  we  approach  the  great  test  over 
what  is  to  happen  in  Germany.  In  its  largw 
aspect  this  means  the  fate  and  destiny  of 
Europe.  We  must  face  the  tremendous  his- 
torical fact  that  the  British  Empire  is  in  the 
process  of  being  liquidated.  Our  principal 
ally  Is  being  stripped  of  her  colonial  posses- 
sions. She  Is  no  longer  mistress  of  the  seas 
and  the  British  pound  has  lost  Its  dominance 
In  the  financial  marts  of  the  world  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  Amertcan  dollar. 

FAIB   INSTTRANCI  BISK 

Behind  the  iron  curtain  of  eastern  Europe 
the  British  are  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
their  control  in  Greece,  which  has  become  the 
new  frontier  in  the  Middle  East,  the  key  to 
the  Dardanelles,  the  route  to  India,  to  con- 
trol of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sues 
Canal. 

India  Is  to  b«  abandoned.  In  Greece  we 
must  take  over,  not  with  armed  forces,  but 
with  an  initial  contribution  of  1350.000.000. 
It  amoimts  to  the  same  thing,  since  we  sub- 
stitute economic  power  for  fighting  men. 
There  wiM  be  mutterings.  as  always,  in  Con- 
gress against  removing  the  British  irons 
from  the  fire,  but  in  the  end  the  grave  warn- 
ings delivered  by  Mr.  Truman  and  Secretary 
Marshall  will  be  observed.  The  new  Ambas- 
sador to  Britain.  Lewis  Douglas,  says  that  he 
regards  England  as  a  fair  Insurance  risk. 
The  traditional  English  assurance  is  being 
punctured,  as  witness  the  declaration  of  the 
government-controlled  BBC: 

"Britlch  foreign  power  Is  a  mixture  of  pre- 
tense and  weakness  *  *  *  a  pretense 
that  we  are  still  a  great  power  on  the  scale 
that  America  is  a  great  power  •  •  •  that 
we  can  negotiate  with  America  as  equals." 
This  Is  an  extraordinary  admission  to  make, 
but  It  to  indubitably  true. 

So  we  face  the  Moscow  Conference  with  a 
very  much  weakened  England  by  our  side  and 
other  European  nations  In  the  west,  not  in- 
cluded among  the  Soviet  satellites,  suffering 
from  economic  disruption  and  looking  to  this 
country  for  aid.  Thus  the  mounting  respon- 
sibilities of  power — with  the  program  of 
world  leadership  upon  which  we  are  entered. 
Upon  our  surrass  or  faUura  at  Moscow  will 


rest  conceivably  Uie  future  of  the  United 
Nations. 

WOnUt  TS  HANDS 

As  the  American  delegation  approaches — 
Moscow  hardly  daring  as  yet  to  attack  Gen- 
eral Marshall — the  Soviet  is  piu^uing  its 
usual  sideswiping  tactics  with  propaganda 
assaults  on  his  two  principal  advisers,  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  Ambassador  Robert  Mur- 
phy. They  are  attacked  as  "Imperialists  and 
reactionaries"  in  their  attitude  toward 
Russia. 

In  this  situation  there  is  one  sure  way  of 
tying  the  hands  of  General  Marshall :  That  is 
for  Congress  to  reduce  to  impotency  our  Navy 
and  to  weaken  the  Army  by  not  introducing 
a  system  of  universal  military  training.  We 
cannot  afford  this  mushlness  at  this  crucial 
stage  of  our  history.  Moral  suasion  is  re- 
garded with  contempt  by  the  Soviet,  but  It 
does  respect  power  and  force. 


Who  Won  the  ase  Strike? 


EXTENSION  OP  RESiiARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  M.  POTTS 

or  NSW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  POTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edito- 
rial from  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
of  Tuesday,  March  11,  1947,  graphically 
points  up  the  tremendous  loss  to  every- 
body as  the  result  of  strikes,  irrespec- 
tive of  who  caused  them.  I  should  like 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  editorial. 
The  general  public  is  also  the  loser  in 
the  products  greatly  needed  which  are 
left  unmanufactured  and  consequently 
removed  as  tools  of  production  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Who  Won  thx  Case  Stsikx? 

One  of  the  longest  strikes  in  United  States 
history  ended  Sunday.  We're  still  trying  to 
figure  out  who  won. 

The  contestants  were  the  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
maker  of  farm  machinery,  and  Local  180.  of 
the  United  AutomobUo  Workers  (CIO). 
Case  has  five  plants  In  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin.  Its  Racine,  Wis.,  plant  was  the 
one  where  this  long-drawn-out  strike  took 
place.    About  3.500  workers  were  Involved. 

Pallure  to  negotiate  a  new  contract  was 
what  brovight  on  the  strike,  which  began 
December  26.  1945.  The  union  wanted  a  pay 
increase,  a  closed  shop,  compulsory  check-off 
by  the  company  of  union  dues  and  assess- 
ments, and  some  improved  vacation  arrange- 
ments. The  management,  which  never  haa 
been  overly  fond  of  unions,  disagreed,  and 
the  long  walk -out  began. 

Last  Sunday,  the  employees  voted  to  go 
back  to  work  on  the  company's  terms.  These 
included  a  pay  increase  of  25  cents  to  28 
cents  an  hour,  plus  some  vacation  adjxist- 
ments.  They  included  nothing  about  a 
closed  shop,  check-off,  or  maintenance  of 
union  membership. 

LONG  arwvoaiM,  ant  winnust 

The  pay  Increase  was  exactly  what  the 
company  had  offered  last  October.  The 
strikers  co\ild  have  accepted  it  then  instead 
of  waiting  tin  now.  Their  local  union  lead- 
ers, apparently,  were  too  stubborn  and  too 
determined  to  save  their  own  faces  to  agree 
to  a  settlement  xmtU  the  rank  and  file  forced 
them  to  back  down.  So  we  can't  see  that 
the  local  union  won  this  strike. 


Did  the  national  UAW  win  It?  WeU.  the 
UAW.  a  couple  of  years  ago,  had  more  than 
$2,000,000  on  hand.  Within  a  year  it  blew 
almost  $2,000,000  to  help  local  unions  like 
the  Case  outfit  fight  these  strikes.  The  UAW 
■is  now  reported  vlrtuaUy  broke,  and  borrow- 
ing from  Philip  Murray's  steelworkers'  union 
to  pay  some  of  Its  officers'  salaries.  So  ap- 
parently the  DAW  didn't  win  the  Case  strike. 

How  about  the  Case  Co?  Por  the  year 
ended  last  October  31,  It  reported  an  oper- 
ating loss  of  $416,854,  though  it  got  soma 
income-tax  refunds  which  gave  it  a  net  in- 
come of  $1,483,145 — as  contrasted  with  $3,- 
117,694  for  the  previous  year.  Case  dldnt 
win  this  strike,  aa  far  as  we  can  make  out. 

Racine,  Wis.,  a  city  of  some  67.000  popula- 
tion, was  hit  badly,  since  Case  employed 
about  one-third  of  all  Racine's  industrial 
workers.  With  the  Case  pay  roll  stagnant. 
Racine  businesses  of  all  kinds  feU  off  25  to 
40  percent.  How  long  the  recovery  will  take 
is  anybody's  guess.  So  it  seems  clear  that 
the  city  of  Racine  didn't  win  the  Case  strike. 

And  that's  about  as  far  as  we've  got  with 
our  researches  up  to  now.  If  we  ever  find 
out  that  somebody  won  the  Case  strike,  and 
who  the  somebody  was,  we'U  let  you  know. 


Letter  of  Grcas  Fans  AssodatioB  nf 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  NHLLER 

or  CONNSCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPREBSNTATTW 

Monday.  March  10, 1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
I^)eaker,  I  have  Just  secured  permission 
from  the  House  to  insert  in  the  CoHcaas- 
SIGNAL  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently 
received  from  the  Circus  Fans  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

The  letter  is  self-explanatory  and 
seems  to  confirm  what  I  told  the  House 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  connection  vlth  the 
purchase  of  so-called  specimens  of  art  by 
our  State  Department.    It  follows: 

Thi  CntCTTS  Pans 
AssodATioN  or  AmaicA, 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  February  19,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Wa.LiAM  J.  Miuxa, 

United  States  House  of  Bepresentattvet, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dkax  Ma.  Mnxn:  It  haa  ccMne  to  my 
attention  that  at  least  two  circus  paintmgs. 
Clown  and  Ass,  also.  Circus  Girl  Resting,  are 
included  in  a  group  of  paintings  to  be  sent 
abroad  for  exhibit  by  the  State  Department. 
These  two  paintings  are  definitely  not  typi- 
cal of  the  American  circus  as  we  know  It. 
Our  asaoclatlon  would  appreciate  any  action 
that  you  might  be  able  to  take  to  prevent 
these  circus  paintings  from  being  sent 
abroad.  A  picture  of  tha  Circus  Girl  Resting, 
is  enclosed  herewith. 

I  represent  an  association  of  about  700  men 
and  women,  with  members  In  practically  ev- 
ery State  and  from  many  walks  of  life.  The 
main  objective  of  the  association  Is  to  do  all 
It  can  for  the  circus,  that  it  may  be  peri>et- 
uated  for  future  generations.  The  associa- 
tion had  Its  organization  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  on  May  10,  1926.  Since  that 
time  our  members  have  given  very  freely  of 
their  time  and  effort.  In  many  ways,  to  help 
the  circus. 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  L.  (Bnx)  Montagus. 

PitbUctty  iMrsetor. 
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M  i  RtAiditB  9t  hcMM  Taxes 


KXI'ENHIGM  OF  RBfARKS 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 


Of  1HI BOOBB  or  BVHUBfTAnvaS 
Tuesdav.  March  11.  1$47 

ICr.  JACKSON  of  Washincton.  lA. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Congress  ( i 
Parents  and  Teachers  has  recent  y 
adopted  a  resolution  asking  f  or  a  coi  • 
tlnuance  of  the  school-lunch  prograii. 
This  organisation  has  long  been  active  a 
bdialf  of  this  program.  The  letter  aqd 
resohitlon  are  as  loUowa: 

■ior 

iMC., 

SmttU.  ir«aa„  JTarefk  5.  1947. 
lion.  Bmbt  jAotmom, 

ztouM  Of  Kepretentativet, 

Wthinffton.  D.  C 
Dua  Ila.  Jacs*om:  Always  tlcrt  to  profc- 

tlM  WMhlnftoo  OOBgreM  of  Paren  ■ 
rMehen.  wtkh  •  aMBtanftUp  of  MM>f) 
firam  trvry  wctlea  of  tb«  Stat*. 
•scMdlngly  montmA  •«  thta  tta*  about  tae 
earrant  itatos  of  tba  nattanal  aetoool-Iun^ 
pvQgran. 

Wa  IDMW  yoa  ara  aiuiwlad  In  tba 
ttn  at  ablMran  and  faai  Mrtala  la  tliia 
amargcncy  that  wa  aaa  oouBt  on  your  ba  p 
to  obuia  adaqtiata  Wtmtl  tuada  to  tnaua 
Itoa  fwwtlnalng  of  titta  pntram  tor  tia 
ramatndar  9t  ttala  yaar  and  on  tbrough  t^» 
mm  aahool  yaar. 

ytm  aaolaaaa  laaoluttoa  is 
tory. 

rmj  tnaly  youm. 

■unMB  K. 

(Ifta.  a  r  Miigliar) . 


tha  atlooattoa  for  the  eurreat 
aebool  year  to  tfea  Suta  at  Washington  ui  i 
d«r  tha  tarma  of  tha  IMtaral  School  Lua^h 
Act  tor  food  Mrtatanca  to  aehoola  at 
8uta  amotnitad  to  |Mt,«t:  and 

Wharaas  mora  thaa  tOO  aebool  dlatrictt 
Inditdtng  mora  than  TOO  aebool  oantara.  a  "a 
andar  eontract  with  tha  Stata  to  partlctpa  ta 
In  tha  prognuB  aa  provtdad  in  tha  PmImW 
fffhtwl  ifUftfh  Act;  and 

Wharaaa  thoaa  whoola  artlmatad  that  mo^ 
thaa  XjOOajOOO  lunchaa  vouM  ba 
achool  chlldrao  durtng  tha  aohool 

Wharaaa  U  waa  aaeaaMry  to  raduoe 
ImhuraaiBant  rataa  from  8  eanta  to  6 
for  tha  typa  A  hmeh.  and  from  •  canta 
4  OHkto  for  tha  typa  B  lunch;  and 

Wharaaa  la  aptta  of  tha  draatlc  raductl^n 
tn  ratmburaamant  rataa.  tha  Ftdaral  aUocii 
tlon    for    achoot-lUBCh    aaslarancia    waa    < 
In  January;  and 

no  furthar  Padaral  amtstanea 
BOfW   avallahla   for   achool>tunch 


auch  dlaooDtlnuatkai  of  Fidai  il 
la  causing  a  oonaidarabla  curtai  I 
It  of  many  lunch  programa:  Now.  tharf- 
fara.batt 

bf  ta«  WmAtugiom  Confrta*  b/ 
raaf>fri.  That  our  Benato4"» 
and  othar  proper  oOolaL 
WadttBgton.  IX  C  ba  wgad  to  do  ararythlig 
pnaalhla  to  aaeura  continued  and  artdttton  U 
anoa  to  the  echool-Iunch  pr  >- 
ta  our  Stato.  a<1minlalarad  throofb 
■sa  at  tha  Stoto  auparlntandent 


o 


rH 


» 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  Msw  ToaK 
HI  THS  BOCSB  OP  BKPRXSXNTATlVn 

Tue*dav,  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hare 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  reduce  income 
taxes  and  Increase  the  tAke-home  pay. 

This  hfil  approaches  tho  problem  from 
the  viewpoint  that  all  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled to  some  relief,  but  that  those  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  deserve  greater 
consideration.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
across-the-board  principle.  I  have  not 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  however, 
without  careful  study  of  the  arguments 
advanced,  both  by  those  in  favor  of  a 
straight  percentage  reduction  for  every- 
one and  those  who  beUeve  the  exemp- 
tkms  should  be  raised. 

I  share  the  view  that  the  existing  ex- 
emptions of  $500  for  a  single  man  and 
$1,000  for  a  married  man.  in  these  times. 
are  not  realistic  mlnimmns.  Although 
I  reoognlae  the  advantages  In  maintain- 
ing a  broad  taxing  base  to  the  end  that 
nearly  everyone  will  share  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  necessary  expense  of  running 
the  Qovemment.  and  will  thereby  be- 
come vitally  Interested  in  insisting  that 
governmental  efficiency  and  economy  be 
practiced,  my  feeling  Is  that  there  la 
some  bare  mlniraTmi  of  income  beyond 
which  we  should  not  go  In  imposing  a 
tax  to  keep  the  ship  of  state  afloat  and 
riding  OD  an  even  keel.  I  should  like  to 
tea  thla  minimum  advanced  and  h^;>e. 
by  effecting  rigid  economies,  it  can  be 
advanced  before  too  long  by  several 
hundred  dollars. 

Investigation  at  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  however,  reveals  the  rather 
stafftring  fact  that  to  raise  the  exemp- 
Hods  by  even  $100  would  mean  a  loss 
of  revenue  of  approximately  $1,500,000.- 
000,  and  to  raise  them  $200  would  mean 
a  loss  of  $3,000,000,000.  This  appears  to 
me  to  point  up  the  impracticability  of 
approaching  the  problem  in  that  way. 

Nevertheless,  that  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  require  that  we  retreat  from  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  low-in- 
come groups  deserve  the  greater  con- 
sideration and,  furthermore,  that  be- 
cause 'of  the  tremendous  purchasing 
power  which  will  be  released  by  relief  in 
these  lower  brackets,  giving  the  recipi- 
ents more  money  to  spend,  such  a 
method  of  approach  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  economy  of  the 
cotmtry  generally. 

I  bold  In  my  hand  a  pay  envelope  of 
a  woman  who  faithfully  works  each  day 
to  clean  the  floors  in  one  of  the  office 
buildings  in  my  home  city.  Her  pay  is 
$18  a  week,  and  from  this  amount  is  de- 
ducted $1.30  as  withholding  tax,  so  that 
her  take-home  pay  is  reduced  to  $16.70. 
I  contend  that  $1J0  is  too  much  to 
ask  this  woman  to  pay  toward  gov- 
ernmental expense.  My  bill  would  save 
her  $2S.M  in  a  year.  Only  one  who  has 
tried  to  get  along  on  $18  a  week  can 
probably  realiae  what  such  a  saving 


would  mean.  Also,  the  information  to 
which  I  have  referred  as  to  the 
astounding  loss  in  revenue  reaidting 
from  increasing  the  exemptions  by  a 
mere  $100  forcefully  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  there  are  millions  in  this  country 
in  these  low-ir.come  groups  similarly  af- 
fected. Their  purchasing  power  for  the 
necessities  of  life  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  this  plan  of  tax  reduction. 
The  amount  they  save  in  taxes  will  be 
released  into  the  charnels  of  trade,  re- 
sulting in  increased  liusiness,  increased 
production,  increased  employment,  and 
better  living  standards  for  alL 

Furthermore,  this  reduction  in  taxes 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  wage  increase  to 
help  everyone  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  If  adopted.  I  predict  with  con- 
fidence that  it  will  result  In  forestalling 
demands  for  increased  wages  and  assist 
in  establishing  in  this  country  a  greater 
measure  of  industrial  harmony.  For  all 
these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  the  sound 
approach  to  the  tax-reduction  problem. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  re- 
duces the  so-called  surtax  for  all  In- 
come groups  by  seven  percentage  points. 
I  am  Informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  that  the  estimated  approximate 
loss  in  revenue  resulting  from  this  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  would  amount  to 
$4,900,000,000.  If  the  House  firmly  ad- 
heres to  the  position  it  has  taken  that 
the  budget  can  be  reduced  $6,000,000,000. 
there  is  a  toUl  of  $7,500,000,000  for  use 
in  tax  reduction  and  debt  reduction, 
since  the  estimated  receipts  are  $1,500.- 
000.000  over  the  estimated  expenditures 
In  the  President's  budget. 

Therefore,  to  adopt  the  plan  I  suggest 
would  leave  a  htUe  over  $2,500,000,000 
for  debt  reduction.  Of  course,  if  the 
expected  $6,000,000,000  cut  in  the  budget 
does  not  materialise  and  some  compro- 
mise is  accepted  at  a  lower  figure,  which 
I  sincerely  trust  will  not  happen,  it  might 
require  that  this  plan  be  modified  by  re- 
ducing either  the  amount  of  debt  retire- 
ment or  by  accepting  6.  rather  than  7,  as 
the  number  of  percentage  points  by 
which  the  surtax  can  be  lowered. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  effect  of  this  sug- 
gested plan  at  the  two  ends  of  the  scale. 
A  man  with  a  net  income,  after  deduc- 
tions, of  less  than  $3,000  today  pays  a 
normal  tax  of  3  percent  and  a  surtax  of 
17  percent,  or  a  total  of  20  percent  If 
the  surtax  is  reduced  7  points,  he  will 
pay  the  3-percent  normal  tax  and  a  10- 
percent  surtax,  or  a  total  of  13  percent. 
This  represents  a  35-percent  reduction 
in  his  tax.  The  man  with  an  income  of 
over  $200,000  pays  a  normal  tax  of  3  per- 
cent and  a  surtax  of  88  percent,  or  a 
total  of  91  percent.  Under  this  idan, 
his  total  would  be  reduced  to  84  percent. 
or  about  8  percent. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  approxi- 
mate percentage  reduction  for  various 
income  groups.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  everyone  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  larger  reductions  in  all  the  brackets 
lower  than  the  one  applicable  to  his  own 
Income.  That  is,  a  man  with  a  net  in- 
come of  $3,000  gets  a  35-percent  reduc- 
Uon  In  the  tax  paid  on  the  first  $2J00O 
and  a  32-percent  reduction  on  the  next 
thousand  dollars. 
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Percent 
Net  Ineome:  Uut  reduction 

Not  over  $2.000 35 

Over  ta.OOO  but  not  ovCT  $4.000 t2 

Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $e.000 27 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8.000 23 

Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $10,000 21 

Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $12.000 18 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14,000 16 

Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $16.000 16 

Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18,000 14 

Over  $1L.OOO  but  not  over  $20,000 13 

Over  $2(  .000  but  not  over  $26,000 12 

Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $38.000 11 

Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $50.000 10 

Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $80,000 9 

Over  $80.000 8 

With  all  the  earnestness  at  my  com- 
mand. I  commend  this  plan  of  tax  reduc- 
tion to  the  favorable  consideratior  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  this 
body. 


A  Twist  of  the  Tonfue  Costs  Taxpayers 
Millions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1947 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  cleverest  jobs  ever  perpe- 
trated on  the  American  taxpayer  was 
done  by  some  of  the  fair-haired  boys  in 
the  State  Department.  The  United 
States  paid  73  percent  of  UNRRA.  Rus- 
sia and  Prance  paid  practically  nothing 
while  England  paid  some.  Judging  by 
the  number  of  American  soldiers  who 
were  killed  by  Austrian  soldiers.  Austria 
was  an  enemy  and  therefore  an  occupied 
country.  As  an  occupied  country  the 
United  States  was  only  responsible  for 
feeding  that  part  of  Austria  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  us.  The  State  Department  by 
a  simple  twist  of  the  tongue  or  pen 
changed  the  word  "occupied"  to  "liber- 
ated" bringing  Austria  under  UNRRA 
and  thereby  threw  73  percent  of  the  cost 
of  feeding  Russian-.  French-,  and  Brit- 
ish-occupied Austria  on  the  American 
taxpayer.  UNRRA  is  now  out  of  exist- 
ence and  now  these  same  fair-haired 
boys  find  themselves  compelled  to 
change  Austria  back  to  an  occupied 
country  in  order  that  we  might  pay  for 
caring  for  the  people  in  our  own  occu- 
pied area.  It  was  an  expensive  twist  of 
the  tongue  for  the  American  taxpayer. 
Another  twist  of  the  tongue  and  England 
throws  the  cost  of  caring  for  Greece  on 
the  American  taxpayer. 


Radio  Address  to  My  Constituents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NTW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1947 

Mr.    EDWIN   ARTHUR   HALL.     Mr. 
Speaker,   imder   leave   to   extend   my 


remarks  in  the  Racoto,  I  include  the 
following  radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  Station  WNBF  on  March  8,  1947: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  for  the  first  time  in 
several  weeks  I  returned  home  to  bring 
myself  up  to  date  with  how  you  folks  feel 
about  the  current  situation.  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  interest  of  all  citizens 
In  this  great  Government  of  ours.  I  have 
talked  with  many  people  and  am  gaining 
the  benefit  of  their  views  on  all  Issues. 

Thursday  evening  I  visited  the  Gold  Star 
Wives'  organization,  which  met  at  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  clubhouse  on  Main  Street,  Bing- 
hamton.  These  ladles,  you  know,  lost  their 
husbands  in  the  late  war  and  find  them- 
selves faced  with  the  most  difficult  problem 
of  raising  their  children  alone. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  the  country 
owed  a  heavy  debt  to  the  deceased  veteran 
and  to  his  widow.  He  told  Congress  at  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  to  look  after  the  loved 
ones  whom  the  dead  soldier  left  behind  him. 

With  that  belief  1  thoroughly  agree.  I  as- 
sured these  Gold  Star  Wives  I  stand  ready  to 
assist  them  In  Congress  and  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  They  should  be  cared  for 
in  the  way  President  Lincoln  demanded 
because  their  sacrifice  has  Iseen  tremendous. 

It  was  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  greet  the 
members  of  Post  80  and  the  Women's  Auxil- 
iary on  the  same  evening.  I  was  honored  by 
an  Introduction  from  able  Commander  Andy 
Elkins  and  spoke  briefly  to  the  Legionnaires. 
They  are  Invaluable  to  me.  I  told  them.  In 
offering  suggestions  and  ideas  In  connection 
with  veterans'  affairs  now  before  Congress. 

Last  evening  I  attended  a  wonderful  rally 
given  In  my  behalf  by  Victory  Townsend  Club 
at  64  Court  Street.  I  was  glad  to  see  so  many 
tine  friends  and  waa  Introduced  by  President 
Ball  and  by  Townsend  National  Representa- 
tive Merlin  Casterlln. 

During  my  speech.  I  tried  to  make  clear 
my  stand  on  the  tax  question  about  to  be 
presented  to  CongreM. 

My  opinion  has  never  swerved  from  the 
premise  that  low-Income  groups  should  be 
exempt  or  at  least  lightened  from  heavy 
taxes.  Now  the  war  is  over.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  shouldn't  go  bacK  to  the  old  ex- 
emption bases  of  $1,600  for  single  persons 
and  $a.SOO  for  married  couples.  Children 
should  compel  the  same  amount  of  ex- 
emption they  do  now. 

I  have  no  objection  to  reducing  taxes  on 
larger  incomes  by  20  percent  so  long  as  rea- 
sonable exemptions  are  made  In  the  lower 
brackets 

The  question  was  raised  when  I  announced 
my  stand  In  favor  of  low-Income  exemptions, 
that  the  cvirrent  tax  bUl  could  not  be  paid. 
I  disagree  with  this  In  view  of  the  economies 
Congress  Is  effecting  in  our  Government.  I 
want  to  give  everyone  the  chance  to  get  on 
his  feet. 

For  many  weeks,  sportsmen  6t  Broome 
County  tell  me  they  have  been  disturbed 
over  the  bill  Introduced  by  a  certain  United 
States  Senator  providing  for  the  registra- 
tion of  firearms.  You  will  be  Interested  to 
know  that  this  bill  waa  withdrawn  by  the 
Senator  a  few  days  ago  and  the  end  of  a  long 
struggle  against  such  legislation  seems  In 
sight.  Americans  do  not  like  to  be  told  they 
cannot  carry  firearms,  especially  when  they 
go  through  the  proper  procedure.  Private 
possession  of  arms  Is  a  right  guaranteed  In 
our  Constitution  and  I  for  one  hope  the  Gov- 
ernment never  becomes  so  weak  that  we  have 
to  take  measures  to  protect  it  from  hunters, 
sportsmen,  and  persons  In  remote  places  who 
ask  only  the  privilege  of  defending  their 
homes  and  firesides  with  these  weapons. 

Of  course  I  will  remain  vigilant  to  detect 
any  future  attempts  to  deprive  our  citizens 
of  firearms,  but  all  trial  balloons  thus  far 
launched  on  this  unpopular  subject  have  so 
completely  burst  that  I  doubt  we  will  hear 
any  more  about  it  for  some  time  to  come. 

Thank  you. 


Pink  Snow  Over  Ra$$ia 
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.  Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
reading  the  following  article  many  loyal 
American  people  will  wonder  if  an  old- 
established  American  magazine,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  is  becoming  in- 
doctrinated with  the  red  philosophy  of 
communism. 

Edgar  Snow,  writing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  recent  date,  apparently 
did  not  let  his  right  hand  know  what  his 
left  hand  was  doing.  Every  attempt  to 
appease  Russia,  and  especially  by  writers 
of  Mr.  Snow's  position,  continues  to  in- 
crease in  the  Russian  mind  the  impres- 
sion that  our  policy  toward  her  is  one  of 
weakness.  Such  a  policy  is  the  assassin 
of  justice  and  righteousness,  whether  it 
be  among  individuals  or  among  nations. 
The  following  article  appeared  In  the 
New  Leader  of  March  8,  1947: 
phoc  snow  ova*  ittssia 
(By  William  Henry  Chamberlain) 

When  some  totalitarian  liberal  announoei 
with  an  air  of  profound  and  cynical  wis- 
dom that  the  preas  Is  just  as  controlled 
and  biased  In  the  United  States  as  it  la  in  the 
Soviet  Union  the  three  articles  which  Edgar 
Snow  has  just  published  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Poet  would  furnish  convincing  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  For  a  predominantly 
middle-class  publication,  with  a  mUdly 
rlght-of-center  editorial  policy,  has  turned 
over  it*  vaat  publicity  medium  to  an  ex- 
tremely ardent  apecial  pleader  for  the  Soviet 
cause  who  is  also  one  of  its  editors. 

Of  Mr.  Snow's  credentials  as  an  advocate 
of  the  Soviet  case  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
question.  His  writings  have  marked  him  — 
an  ardent  sympathUter  with  the  Chinese 
Communists,  and  he  is  honest  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  these  Chinese  Communists  are  not 
just  misunderstood  agrarian  democrats.  His 
more  recent  books  show  a  tendency  to  take 
Communist  parties  and  Soviet  puppet  re- 
gimes in  eastern  Europe  pretty  much  on 
faith. 

I  found  hla  first  article  pedantic  and 
rather  dull.  It  largely  revolved  around  the 
all-too-obvious  point  that  Soviet  and  west- 
em  Interpretations  of  the  same  words  are 
often  profoundly  different. 

The  second  article.  How  It  Looks  to  Ivan 
Ivanovlch.  Is  much  more  provocative  and 
combative.  It  begins  with  the  truly  halr- 
ralslng  statement  that  the  facts  presented 
to  the  Soviet  public  are  usually  correct.  No 
one  who  follows  the  Soviet  press  and  radio 
can  refrain  from  entering  an  emphatic  dis- 
sent. 

Then  there  is  a  completely  scrambled  and 
garbled  version  of  recent  European  history 
which  omits  the  partition  of  Poland  and 
presents  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  consistent 
antl-Fasclst  crusader.  In  the  light  of  the 
known  facts  it  might  appear  almost  impos- 
sible to  try  to  prove  that  Britain,  shedding 
as  much  of  its  empire  as  It  can  as  fast  a« 
It  can,  or  the  United  States,  emerging  from 
the  war  with  the  prospect  of  a  strategic 
mandate  for  less  than  a  thousand  square 
miles  of  coral  reefs  In  the  Pacific,  are  more 
aggressive  than  the  Soviet  Union,  with  Its 
25,000,000  forcibly  acquired  new  subjecte 
and  Its  260,000  square  miles  of  annexed  ter- 
ritory. But  Snow  seriously  alms  at  this  goal. 
using  as  his  weapons  false  analogies  and 
misplaced  sarcasm.  As  an  example,  take  tha 
following  passage: 
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"Our  pnM  bolda  that  It  wn  wtckcd 
BOHla  to  retakt  Karelia  after  defeating 
UDd.    But  th«  ICuaooTlta,  Uvlng  in  Isolation 
M  ha  dOM.  cannot  dlaeem  why  thiat 
violated  the  Atlantle  Charter,  whereas  P  eal- 
dent  Truman '•  unilateral  announosBaei]  c 

■olc  truateaahip  rtshta  to  (o4mer 
lalands  upholda  tba  aamc  pact 

n«ra  la  no  valid  parallel  t>etween 
altoaUona.    The  Sortet  Union,  after  attack* 
tng    Finland    without    proTocatlon.    wn 
from  It  tae  Karelian  Isthmus,  a  terrttori 
hft*y*^*^  by  aereral  hundred  tho^jsaud 
Who  almnst  onanlmously  left  their 
rather  t^an   beeome  Soviet  cltlaens 
waa  eertainly  a  clear  and  flagrant  breac^ 
Atlantic  Charter  prtnciplee.    Japan 
the  United  Statea  and  in  tbe  course  oi 
war  lost  to  America  the  Caroline 
and    Mariana    Islands,    which    it    bad 
tinder  a  mandate  from  the  League  of 
tlona.    Theae  Islands  were  In  no  sensi 
tnte^cral  part  of  Japan.    Tbe  Atlantic 
tcr  to  not  involved  In  the  — Ignment  u 
United    Statea   of    a   mandate   over 
where  the  native  population  is  too 
to  think  in  terms  of  modern  natlonalisfn 

Usln«  tbe  same  methods  of  false 
and  distortion  of  fact.  lir.  Snow  tries  to 
vtnce  American  readers  that  Germans 
•re  oppoaed  to  communism  sbuuld  be 
eooraf  ed.  no  matter  how  routrhly";  tJiat 
ala.  with  armed  fnrc<»s  excerdlng  those 
United  suvea  and  Britain  put  together 
reiaon  to  feel  threavened   -md  "«>ncircled 
that  it  Is  wanton  agression  for  an  Amei  i 
naval  force  to  vMt  Athena  ant*  Istanbul 
pnMBsably  Just  ^ood.  neighborly  fun  fa 
Soviet   Union   and   lu  Balkan  aatellite  i 
threaten  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey 
Greece 

There  are  crocodile  teara  for  poor 
auppoeedly  aeared  by  the  atomic  '  omb. 
there  la  no  suggestion   that   It   lies  w\  Ihln 
the  power  of  his  rulers  at  any  momei^ 
banlab   thia  fear  by   accepting   the 
plan.     Mr.  Snow's  Ivan  Is  suppoaedly 
at  tbe  poll-tax  regulations  In  some  ' 
States,  although  I  can  think  of  Soviet 
alans  who  are  intelligent  enough  to 
that  It  would  take  a  good  deal  more  thai 
payment  erf  a  poll  tax  to  insure  tbe  free 
elae  ot  the  suffrage  In  tbe  Soviet  Dnlofi 
la  any  of  tbe  countrtea  It  controls. 

The  last  article  contains  a  truly  fant^tlc 
•ttctnpt  to  palm  off  aa  Soviet  " 
promhes  which  were  made  only  to  be 
M  at  Yalta,  or  Inherently  uoaattsfactor 
rangements  like  the  creation  of  the  free 
of  Trteate.  or  highly   nebuloua 
like  -he  SoTiet  acc^'ptanct    •In  principle 
tntrmattonal  inspection  and  control. 
propoatng  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
Irian  by  retaining  tbe  veto  power. 

Poland  Is  a  continual  stumbling  blorl 
Mr.  Snow     He  forgets  at>o\rt  the  Soviet 
tn  Poland  when  he  says  that  Red  army  forces 
today  are  found  nowhere  except  In  ex 
■tatee     And   he  says  that   the   decislofi 
Yalta  to  reorganize  the  Polish 
"eonatltYited  a  more  Important 
for  the  Ramtaam  than  was  reccgntz?d 
Actoally.  evarytblng  that  has  bappene^ 
Mifauid    dtirlcg    the    3    years    since 
reaching  a  climax  In  the  recent  fraodillent 
Helton,  haa  merely  confirmed  Commilnist 
control  of  that  inifortunate  country. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  proved  Ita 
tDgnesa  to  let  Its  readers  know  the  other 
tn  the  American -Soviet  debate  that 
abadows  all  other  postwar  political 
nacnta.  In  doing  so.  It  consciously  or 
WMMlCNMly  set  up  a  sniea  of  ablntng 
for  taaders  with  aome  knowledge  of  refcent 
hlatorleal  fact  and  aome  regard  for  loflcal 
oonatatency  to  shoot  at.  By  ualng  tbe 
•oaing  methods  of  Mr.  Snow,  one  coold  l^ove 
that  Norway  and  Belgttan  were  a  to  rful 
threat  to  Naat  Germany,  that  Abyaslnla 
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vas  a  deadly  threat  to  the  cslatance  of  Japan. 
▲  thick  blanket  at  pink  snow  has  been 
thrown  over  the  hard  facta  of  Soviet  afgrca- 
tlon  that  fit  In  with  a  Soviet  phlloaopby  oi 
ultimate  world  dnnlnatloa. 


VeteraBs'  Committee  aad  Its 
CommnnUt  Afiliatioas       I 
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Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlc£  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO.  I  include  tbe  following  article  from 
the  Bulletin  of  North  Shore  Post.  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Chicago,  III.,  for  January 
1947: 

aCH.Tt  AND  DSXOtTNUIf 

Charles  Guy  Bolt^.  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans'  Committee  (Bolt*  never  served 
with  the  United  States  armed  forces),  has 
decided  as  to  who  his  choice  Is  for  the  1946 
Americanism  award.  He  endorsed  bis  can- 
didate by  stating:  "If  anybody  is  p.isslng  out 
Americanism  awards  this  year,  here's  my  vote 
for  John  Roy  Carlson." 

John  Roy  Carlson  was  horn  somewhere  In 
Burojje.  could  have  been  Palestine,  as  has 
been  reported.  He  is  such  a  liar  we  urge  you 
not  to  believe  bis  statements  as  to  his  origin. 
He  insists  bis  real  name  Is  A.  Derounlan.  but 
admits  he  has  been  running  around  tbe 
United  States  all  during  the  war.  using  the 
names  Pagnanelll,  Brady,  Alexander.  Decker. 
Renard.  Elbers.  Correa,  and  Abkasslan.  May- 
he  the  last  Is  his.  Left  wingers  are  giving 
hia  recent  book  frcnt-page  publicity.  Wln- 
chell  has  covered  It  with  orchids. 

Jtist  so  Americans  will  know  who  this  fel- 
low Is  who  uses  the  name  John  Roy  Carlson, 
we  quote  tbe  Honorable  John  P.  Barnes.  Fed- 
eral Judge.  Chicago.  September  25,  1946:  "I 
wouldn't  believe  this  author  If  be  was  under 
oath.  I  think  this  book  was  written  by  a 
wholly  irresponsible  person  who  would  write 
anything  for  a  dollar.  I  think  this  book  was 
published  by  a  publisher  who  would  do  any- 
thing for  a  dollar."  Judge  Barnes  was  re- 
ferring to  John  Roy  Carlson.  Derotmlan. 
Ahkaasian.  alter  the  Jury  had  hrcught  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty  In  the  libel  suit  against 
K  P.  Dutton  h  Co..  publishers  of  Under 
Cover,  lodged  by  George  Washington  Rob- 
nett.  executive  secretary  of  tbe  Church 
League  cf  America. 

Birds  of  a  feattter  flock  together— Bolt* 
can  have  Derounl&n. 


First  St^smaa 
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lir.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoko.  I 
Include  tbe  following  article  by  Anne 


O'Hare  McCormlck  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  8,  1947: 

msT  Smw  IN  AM  AMiaicait  Pouncu. 
OrvsMsivx 

(By  Anne  O'Hare  McCormlck) 
In  November  1946  an  election  was  held  In 
Hungary  in  which  tbe  Smallholders  party 
was  put  In  power  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  tbe  people.  The  Socialists  ran  sec- 
ond and  the  Communists  a  poor  third.  Al- 
though the  Red  army  was  then,  as  It  still  is, 
the  sole  occupying  force,  and  therefore  in 
complete  control  of  the  country,  the  election 
was  completely  free.  The  well-organlxed  and 
well-financed  Communists,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Matyas  Rakosl.  a  leader  of  the 
Bela  Kun  revolution  of  1910,  who  had  re- 
turned from  long  service  in  Moscow  as  head 
of  the  Hungarian  branch  of  the  Comintern, 
made  a  strong  but  strikingly  unsuccessful 
campaign. 

From  the  Communist  point  of  view  this 
was  only  a  trial  election,  aa  Mr.  Rakoai 
frankly  told  this  correspondent  In  Budapest 
as  tbe  new  government  was  moving  In.  "Tbe 
story  Is  just  begun."  he  said,  and  bis  mean- 
ing has  been  unfolding  ever  since.  From  the 
moment  of  its  defeat  bis  party  has  been 
demonstrating  its  capacity  to  gain  power  in 
spite  of  the  poptUar  mandate.  All  over 
Europe  tbe  Communists  don't  worry  about 
majorities.  What  they  are  interested  In  Is  a 
disciplined  and  efficient  minority  at  the  con- 
trols in  key  spots.  This  is  tbe  best  illustra'- 
tlon  of  what  they  mean  by  democracy. 

In  Hungary  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
majority  party  was  elected  to  powerless- 
ness— economically  because  the  occupying 
authority  has  a  stranglehold  on  production, 
politically  because  the  Communist  minority 
in  the  coalition  government  established 
themselves  In  ministries  that  gave  them  con- 
trol over  communications,  social  welfare.  In- 
terior effalrs.  what's  left  of  the  national 
army  and  the  police.  Tbe  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Smallholders  Party  who  have 
been  successively  nominal  heads  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Zoltan  Tlldy  and  Perenc  Nagy,  have 
bent  backward  in  their  efforts  to  work  with 
the  Communists  and  placate  the  Russians. 
Their  dealre  to  "play  ball"  was  vain.  Rakosi 
and  his  asaociates  set  out  from  tbe  tieglnnlng 
to  break  tbe  strength  of  the  Smallholders 
and  they  have  pretty  well  accomplished  tlxelr 
purpose. 

PBSSStntX   STXAIIIX.T  INCSEASXD 

Last  April  they  forced  tbe  expulsion  of  20 
members  of  the  Smallholders  from  Parlia- 
ment. The  pressure  hza  steadily  increased, 
tmtll  now.  with  the  excuse  that  a  plot  has 
been  uncovered  to  overthrow  the  republic, 
they  have  used  their  police  power  to  conduct 
a  general  campaign  against  their  political 
opponents  The  cllinax  came  when  the 
Smallholders  in  a  last-ditch  show  of  defiance 
refused  to  aiirrender  their  former  secretary- 
general  and  one  of  the  most  independent 
men  in  Parliament.  Bela  Kovacs.  wanted  in 
connection  with  the  investigation  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  the  Russians  openly  stepped 
In  and  arrested  Mr.  Kovacs. 

This  la  the  background  of  the  sharp  note 
sent  by  Secretary  MarsbaU  to  the  Soviet 
Government.  Former  American  official  com- 
plaints were  that  the  people  of  Poland,  Bul- 
garia, Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  were  not 
given  the  cppcrttmlty  to  vote  freely  which 
was  promised  in  the  Three-Power  declara- 
tion at  Yalta.  The  charge  now  Is  that,  after 
free  and  untrammeled  elections,  the  popular 
mandate  Is  nullified  by  "the  efforts  of  a 
small  group  In  Hungary  to  substitute  a  mi- 
nority dictatorship  for  a  responsible  admin- 
Istratlon."  The  note  accuses  the  Soviet  high 
command  of  unilateral  intervention  in  Htm- 
garlan  internal  affairs  on  grounds  and 
charges  the  United  Statea  Government  be- 
lieves to  be  luwarranted. 
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•  Tba  dirtlnctton  b*tw««i  ttala  aad  tonuu 
protaata  la  important.  For  what  are  tiaa  alee- 
tions  worth  if  the  minority  elementa  are  tup- 
ported  by  a  f  weign  government  to  coerce  the 
popularly  elected  majority?  **What's  the  dif- 
ference how  we  vote?"  Hungarians  aak.  "The 
Communists  rule  us  anyway.  But  we  might 
have  had  a  bett«  deal  if  we'd  voted  for  them. 
The  police  rule  we  get  now  ia  puniahment  for 
voting  no." 

The  Communlsta  have  ways  of  killing  appo- 
sition. They  are  forbidding  the  publication 
of  the  American  note  in  Hungary.  The  at- 
tacks on  the  counsel  of  deputies  charged 
with  conspiracy  are  ao  violent  that  the  de- 
fense lawyera  have  realgned  in  a  body. 

rrxoEMT  AcnoM  xxQtnxaD 

This  usurpation  of  power  in  Hungary  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time  and  the  Ameri- 
can d-marche  may  be  too  late  to  save  the  rep- 
resentative government  that  hapless  nation 
has  been  struggling  to  establish.  But  Its  pur- 
pose goes  beyond  the  Hungarian  situation. 
Dispatched  at  tills  time  it  Is  significant  In  the 
same  way  that  the  sudden  alaim  over  Greece 
la  significant.  The  Greek  crisis  is  not  new, 
either.  It  has  been  imder  discussion  In  Lon- 
don and  Washington  for  months,  together 
with  warnings  that  the  British  could  not 
carry  the  burden  alone.  If  It  is  all  at  once 
rrognlzed  as  so  grave  that  the  President  feels 
obliged  to  forego  his  vacation  to  deal  with  it, 
it  is  not  so  much  because  of  fresh  develop- 
ments as  that  urgent  action  Is  required  and 
Congress  and  the  American  public  need  to  be 
aroused  to  take  a  more  serious  view  of  the 
international  outlook  as  a  whole. 

Taken  together,  the  protest  on  Soviet  inter- 
vention in  Internal  politics  in  Hungary  and 
the  demand  for  prompt  action  In  Greece  sig- 
nify that  tbe  United  States  Is  not  prepared  to 
recognize  that  the  separation  of  Europe  into 
zones  of  Influence  Is  a  fait  accompli.  Open- 
in-  a  diplomatic  offensive  on  the  eve  of  the 
Moscow  Conference  bears  directly  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  Austria  and  Germany.  It  la  the 
strongest  Indication  so  far  given  that  the 
United  States  is  moving  into  the  political 
vacuum  created  by  the  shrinking  power  of 
the  weatem  Allies. 


Exemplar  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASaACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RkcoRO,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  December  1946  issue 
of  the  National  Hibernian,  official  organ 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
entitled  "Exemplar  for  Peace": 

EXEMPLAX  rOB   PEACE 

(This  poem  was  written  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  Capt.  James 
Patrick  McGovem's  contribution  to  the  for- 
eign policy  of  bis  country.  If  our  foreign 
policy  were  shaped  by  poets,  it  might  well 
be  more  effective  than  it  la.  "We  are  the 
mtisic  makers;  yet  we  are  the  movers  and 
shakers  of  the  world  forever,  it  seems." 
wrote  Arthur  O'Sbaughnessy.  Captain  Mc- 
Govem  we  should  call  our  poet,  if  the  pro- 
noun could  be  stripped  of  {>ossesslve  con- 
notation. We  commend  to  your  attention 
this  acHinet  In  the  difficult  Petrarcan  man- 
ner.) 


Amartca.  more  tamed  In 

With   greater   poww  the  body^   than  tha 

soul's. 
ItadlttonaUy  the  pioneer  whoae  goals 
To  conquer  nature's  forcea  never  ceaaa. 

Let  your  virile  manhood  mellow  now 

By  growth  at  mind  and  spirit  linked  wtth 

might: 
Seek  new  truth  and  beauty,  learn  more  light 
Of  peace  and  happiness,  and  then  know  how 
1%  live  and  reap  the  grain  that  brawn  has 

sown. 

Refine  the  crude,  let  substance  be  not  all 
For  which  strong  hearts  are  set  lest  a  deep 

pall 
Of  vain  and  selflah  strife  make  than  disown 
Their  heritage  of  loved  democracy 
While  communism  spreads  its  leprosy. 

— Jamea  Patrick  McGovem. 


Pceplc  Are  Eotiacd  to  All  of  tka 
Facts  in  PtaMst  latcnutioBal  Crisia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Progressive  magazine  of 
March  10  contains  a  most  provocative 
article  by  the  editor.  Mr.  Morris  H.  Ru- 
toi,  which  commands  the  serious  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  I  include  it  as  a  part 
of  my  remailEs: 

THE  BLIND   LEADING   THE   BBOKB 

(By  Morris  H.  Rubin) 

It  Isn't  Often  that  the  coimtry  finds  out 
so  qtilckiy  what  happened  at  a  secret  White 
House  conference,  but  this  time  the  news 
was  so  Important,  the  decision  so  fateful  for 
the  ruture  of  America  that  official  leaks  were 
arranged  at  once. 

President  Truman  had  hastily  summoned 
to  bis  office  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  and 
congreasional  leaders  of  both  parties.  The 
first  half  of  the  news  was  Imjxjrtant  only 
because  It  was  official  confinnatlon  of  a 
fact  long  accepted  by  anyone  who  could  read 
or  think — at  long  last  the  sun  was  setting 
on  the  bankrupt  British  Empire. 

Tbe  second  half  of  tbe  news  was  far  more 
sensational.  The  Ualted  States  was  being 
asked  to  pick  up  the  pieces  as  Britain  dropped 
them  around  the  world.  The  United  States 
was  bf^ing  asked  to  accept  direct,  military 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  status 
quos  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
areas  never  before  regarded  as  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  our  national  or  commercial 
in  tr  rests. 

Greece,  of  course,  was  the  immediate  prob- 
lem. The  British  notified  the  Messrs.  Tru- 
man and  Marshall  that  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  defend  their  position  in  Greece,  which 
is  the  life  line  to  Turkey,  which  Is  the  life 
line  to  Iran,  which,  in  turn,  is  the  life  line 
to  India,  Burma,  and  the  Orient. 

Britain's  labor  government  was  right,  of 
course.  Its  desperate  plight  at  home  and 
its  moral  imperative  to  abandon  imperialism 
had  combined  to  make  its  position  in  Greece 
untenable.  The  crisis  at  home,  with  which 
the  labor  government  haa  been  struggling 
ably  and  resourcefully,  demanded  that 
"something  be  done."  Britain  was  critlcaUy 
short  of  labor,  and  yet  It  was  maintaining 
an  army  of  2,000,000  men,  or  one-Mvantti 


of  iU  wuuapemmt,  waOm  «iM»  and  waa  aat. 
ting  aalda  ST  pereoit  ot  Ita  total  bodgat  far 
military  operations  at  a  time  whan  thara 
weren't  «nou^  of  the  bare  nareailtlei  at  Ufa 
to  go  around  at  home. 

But  tliere  was  more  to  It  than  that.  If 
the  labor  government  haa  the  daoeney  aad 
the  morality  which  I,  for  one.  beUeve  it  haa. 
It  has  reoognlaad  for  many  mootha  that  It 
was  Involved  in  a  hopeleae  situation  In 
Oreeoe — a  sltuatton  In  which  It 


sup- 
porting with  money  and  force  of  arms  the 
totally  reactionary  regime  of  a  Pascist-ln- 
clined  royalty.  It  waa  caught  In  the  mid- 
die — between  the  extreme  left  of  the  Oom- 
munlat  forcea  and  the  extreme  right  of  the 
royallat  crowd — and  It  had  beeome  amart 
enough  to  know  that  It  couldn't  forever 
afford  the  price  of  civil  war. 

But  where  the  labor  government  haa 
fallMi  down  for  more  than  a  year,  where  It 
fell  down  again  when  It  handed  us  a  flicker- 
ing torch  last  week,  waa  in  falling  to  pro- 
vide a  more  adequate  alternative  to  oom- 
munlam  than  a  crown — and  a  pretty  tar- 
nished crown  at  that. 

I  think  the  British  Laborites  are  ashamed 
of  what  has  happened  in  Greece,  and  well 
they  ml(;bt  be,  and  aU  of  us  are  familiar  with 
their  apology — that  it  waa  that  or  commu- 
nism. 

The  apology,  however,  doean't  stand  up  in 
the  face  of  facta.  The  Brltlah  have  occupied 
Greecr  for  more  than  a  year,  but  the  situa- 
tion Is  not  much  tietter  today  than  It  waa 
when  tbey  took  over.  Greece  is  a  desperate, 
ly  sick  (xiimtry.  but  its  Illness  will  no  more 
be  cured  by  fascism  tlian  by  commnnlsm. 

This  ia  the  Greece,  and  the  lifeline  to  a 
crumbling  empire,  which  the  BrttMk  now 
hand  us  It  iant  only  Greece  thafe  Involved, 
or  even  only  Britain.  Basle  Amartcan  pitflcy 
is  at  stake — and  with  It  wcnid  peace. 

Should  we  take  ovw? 

Are  we  prepared  to  take  over? 

My  answor  to  both  questions  Is:  I  d<sit 
think  so.  I  can't  make  It  much  atronger 
than  tliat  because  the  whole  problem  la 
loaded  with  countleea  "ifa,"  and  the  moat 
imporUnt  "if"  of  them  all  is  thU:  If  we 
dont,  will  the  Russians  move  In,  and  If  they 
do,  will  that  hasten  the  Stalinlzatlor  of 
Turkey,  Italy,  Prance,  and  eventually  all 
Europe? 

I  would  feel  leas  reluctant  to  move  into 
Greece  if  we  in  America  had  a  clear-cut, 
affirmative,  democratic  foreign  policy;  If  we 
knew  where  we  were  going,  -nd  why;  if  we 
were  going  to  replace  bankrupt  Brltlah  im- 
perialism with  the  best  of  a  dynamic  Ameri- 
can democracy.  But  things  being  what  they 
are  at  the  moment,  for  the  United  States  to 
take  ov>r  from  tbe  British  would  be  to  have 
the  blind  leading  tbe  broke. 

It  is  vital  for  America,  and  for  all  small 
"d"  democrats  everywhere,  to  check  Soviet 
expansion  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  very  totalitarianism  we  thought  we 
had  defeated  in  Germany.  The  Kremlin  has 
a  habit  of  pouting  whenever  myone  in  thia 
country  refers  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
aggressive,  expansionist  power,  but  the 
official  facts  cant  be  sneered  away. 

Aa  a  result  of  World  War  n,  the  Soviets 
hav»  acquired  eastern  Poland.  Lithuania, 
eastern  Finland,  Latvia.  Bessarabia,  and 
Bukovlna,  Estonia,  southern  Sakhalin.  Car- 
patho-Ukraine,  East  Prussia,  and  the  Kurlle 
Islands — more  than  200,000  square  mUea  at 
terrltoiy  inhabited  by  25.000.000  peracns — 
and  has  established  political  sway  over 
Poland.  Yugoaiavia,  Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Htm- 
gary.  Albania.  Finland,  and  Caechaalovakta, 
not  to  mention  the  Soviet-occupied  areaa  of 
Germany,  Austria.  Korea,  and.  uanlTVrlally, 
China  and  Manchuria. 

It  Is  this  Soviet  Imperialism  that  must  ba 
stopped,  hut  It  wont  be  stopped  by  piuppteg 
up  decadent  royalty  In  Oreeoe.    B  waa  tmtf 


A960 
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Isn't  it  about  Ume  «•  stopped  pteylnj  on* 
fom  of  totalltartantam  a^iUnst  the  ofta, 
and  a»aiiwl  with  a  moral  atrencUi  to 
our  mtutary  misbt.  that  the  only 
alteraauve  to  both  fonna  of 
la  poilUcal  and  economic  democracy? 
^  our  ahortoomlncs  ve  hava  tfevek>pod 
gfijat  Amertcan  prineiplea  at 
tial  traedam  and  ecoDomle  opfwrtunlty 
ttaaae.  too.  are  moat  valvabla 
for  expert. 

Rather    than    accept   the    thaakleaa 
bloody  taak  at  maintaining  or  iinderwAting 
order   Id  Ckeeoe   lor   King  George  ana   hia 
Faaclst    clique,    the    United    Btatee 
tta  Infiuonee  to  accure  the  a 
of    a  democratic    regune    In 
by  the  United  NaUana.  and 
time    provide    the    greatest 
at  icUaf.      II  thla  modeat 
too  Tlelonary  and  hc^wleaa.  we 
aa  well   know   now — before   we   aaaunM 
reapooslbUlty  for  maintaining  a  reglm^ 
Which  we  Shan  be  constantly  apologlzin 
a  regime  which  might  ultimately  plunge 
Into  war. 

The  statesmen,  the  generals,  snd  thi 
■alrals  of  the  world  stiU  talk  of  war. 
people  dream  of  pence.     We  hSTe  erected 
the  year  and  a  half  since  the  end  of 
War  n.  8  vast  array  of  tntemattonal 
aattons   to  gnard  the   peace,   but   the^ 
not  paying  off  becait?e  the  men  and 
who  make  them  op  havent  the  moral 
poee  to  want  peace  urgently  enough. 

Peace  is  the  onij  psy-off.  and  peace 

jtimie  to  eliide  ue  until  we  strike 
of  war.  which  are  power  politics 
pertellsm.   spheres   of    Influence. 
rleatalee,  social   and   economic 
racial  end  religious  intoteranre.  harsh  rep- 
arations, and  »en  geance-mlnded  treat 

Active   American    Intervention    In   C(«ece 
voald  strike  at  none  of  these  causer 
ally.  It  would   faed  and   fatten 
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In  the  last  analysla.  you  cant  stop 
•ommunlsm  with  Orcak  faaeism  or  the 
Bants  of  British  Imperialism,  but  yoi 
outaeU  all  of  them  In  the  markets  of 
opinion    with    a    virile,    afllrmatlve, 
■ilndad  American 


A  FeciBw  DefeBse 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKB 

HON.  OUR  L  TEAGDE 


ZH  THS  HOUSK  OF  REFRCSENTATT  XS 


Tuejdoy.  Marc*  11.  1947 


Bfr.    TEAOUE.    Mr.   Speaker, 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in 
Rxcoko.   I  inciude  an  editorial  in 
lUOy  News-Herald,  of  Italy.  Tex. 


A  pwrvuaa 


Ro  loyal  American,  whether  a  Memt  er  oX 
OOogreas  or  not.  wotild  do  anythii  g  to 
weaken  cnr  national  defense,  but  all  A  nerl- 
eana  who  aerved  In  the  armed  forces  d  artng 
the  war  know  that  waste  runs  rampant  Ln  all 
branches  of  the  service  and  are  not  too  sym- 
pathetic wtth  Oeneral  Btsenhower^  pla  that 
an  mmtary  Items  m  the  budget  be  refined 
■a  la. 

All  of  fi«  have  beard  stories  of  retimed 
senrloemen     regarding     the     dumping     of 
Baehlnery    and   snppUea   ca    foreign 
alDoe  the  end  of  the  war.    We  have  aO  heard 
at  bolldoasts  pitlny  op 


ictu- 
al 


Runian 


rem- 
can 
orld 


ipider 
the 
the 


beda.  Uanketa,  and  all  tor  huge  bonflras. 
Some  may  be  Indioed  to  scofl  at  these  stories, 
but  the  News-Herald  has  no  doubt  but  what 
they  actually  took  place  m  the  light  oC  some 
things  that  came  under  our  obaervatkJD  dar- 
ing and  after  the  war. 

As  samples  take  a  look  at  these  Instances, 
in  late  July  1945  on  a  coral  reef  off  of  Lenall 
Island  we  saw  case  after  case  of  canned  goods, 
two  praetlcaly  new  typewriters  and  several 
thousand  gsllcns  of  fuel  611  dtimped  into 
the  sea  in  order  to  lighten  a  ship  which  had 
gone  aground.  6):>lvaglng  of  the  oil  would 
have  been  Impoeslble.  but  the  other  Items 
coukl  easily  have  been  brought  aboard  our 
ship.  In  fact,  we  had  been  trying  for  months 
to  obtain  two  more  typewriter  for  the 
ship's  ofltee,  yet  we  were  not  allowed  to  sal- 
vage tksse  two.  At  the  same  time  a  large 
rubber  raft  uaed  In  the  salvage  operations 
was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  beach. 

On  August  12.  194ft.  we  saw  a  plow  steel 
towing  cable,  cost  $10,000.  coiisigned  to  the 
bottom  of  the  PaciOc  Ocean  about  259  miles 
north«wst  of  Peerl  Harbor.  This  cable  was 
new  and  had  bee  a  delivered  to  our  ship  the 
day  before.  In  attempting  to  wind  it  on  a 
drtmi  the  deck  force  started  the  wrong  end. 
A  few  hours  hard  work  would  have  been 
required  to  cr^rrect  the  error  and  we  had  2 
weeks  cruiae  at  sea  ahead  of  us  with  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  y>!t  it  was  ordered  that  the 
cable  be  thrown  overboard.  These  two  in- 
stances took  place  aboard  the  U.  S.  S. 
Atckapa.  ATF  140. 

On  September  5,  1945.  the  writer  sailed 
from  Adak,  Aleutian  Islands,  aboard  the 
U.  8.  8.  Rapidan,  a  tanker.  About  S  p.  m. 
that  evening  word  was  passed  that  there 
vrould  be  no  smoking  aboard  ship  all  ntg'nt  as 
they  were  pumping  aviation  gasoline  over- 
board. It  seems  that  storage  tanks  at  Adak 
would  not  hold  ail  the  cargo  that  had  been 
bruught  up.  As  a  result  the  Bering  Sea 
was  a  red  sea  that  night  as  thotisands  of 
gallons  of  thla  preclotis  fuel  were  poured 
on  the  waters. 

A  «eek  later  this  sasM  tanker  took  aboard 
S5X00  gallons  cf  fuel  oil  at  Kodiak  off 
the  coast  of  Alaiika.  Two  days  later  it  was 
all  pumped  into  the  sea.  Thla  ship  was  en 
route  to  Seattle,  mind  you.  and  tiie  gasoline 
and  oU  covild  have  been  retxuned  to  the 
United  States  without  additional  expense. 

These  are  Just  a  few  specific  Items  which 
for  one  reaaon  or  another  we  can  peg  as  to 
date  and  place.  There  are  other  instances 
not  so  fixed  In  ctir  memory  wherein  we  know 
at  mattresses,  sea  bags,  emergency  food  ra- 
tions, and  various  and  sundry  other  small 
Items  being  thrown  overboard  simply  be- 
cause we  were  fotind  to  be  overstocked  with 
them. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  reason  so  much 
material  and  supplies  were  destroyed  after 
the  war  was  because  the  cost  of  bringing 
them  back  to  the  States  was  prohibitive, 
yet  there  was  not  a  retximlng  ship  but  what 
could  have  carrl;d  one  or  more  trucks,  cars. 
or  pieces  of  heavy  machinery  on  its  decks. 
Tke  cost  of  transporting  clothing  to  war- 
torn  countries  has  never  been  questioned, 
yet  ^oirplus  mlLtary  clothing  and  bedding 
was  destroyed  while  the  people  here  were 
being  asked  to  donate  their  cast-offs. 

While  calling  attention  to  these  few  in- 
stances of  waste  in  the  armed  forces,  we  do 
not  take  Into  account  the  tremendous 
amount  of  personnel  wtth  which  Army  and 
Navy  bases  were  overflowing  during  the  war, 
nor  the  fact  thnt  even  today  the  Navy  has 
fotir  men  on  recruiting  service  where  two 
were  stationed  during  the  war. 

There  is  little  doubt  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  saw  what  w;is  going  on  but  what  the  war 
cost  was  from  one-third  to  one-half  more 
than  was  necesstry.  A  part  of  this  uimeces- 
aary  expense  dtirlng  wartime  can  be  exctised 
becanae  at  the  emergency  nature  of  every 
eparatlon.  but  tiacre  la  no  excuse  for  a  single 


waatad  doUar  during  peacetinte.  and  If  Con- 
grcaa  will  demand  that  need  be  shovrn  for 
these  huge  sums  rather  than  simply  talcing 
high  officers'  words  for  it,  then  these  same 
ofBcers  will  see  to  it  that  necessary  functions 
are  adequately  maintained. 


Robert  Emmet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ICASSATHOSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Irish  World 
of  Saturday.  March  1,  1947.  concerning 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Ireland's  hero 
martyr,  Robert  Emmet: 

lOBZBT  EMMXT 

People  of  Irish  blood  all  around  the  globe 
will  celebrate  on  Tuesday,  March  4,  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-ninth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Ireland's  hero  martyr,  Robert  Em- 
met, who  offered  up  the  sacrifice  of  bis  Ufa 
upon  the  altar  of  his  country's  liberties  un- 
der circumstances  so  full  of  sublime  heroism 
mingled  with  most  touching  pathos  as  to 
cause  the  memory  of  the  patriot  martyr  to  be 
enshrined  forever  in  the  affections  of  the 
Irish  people  and  of  lovers  of  human  liberty 
everywhere. 

Some  of  our  readers  wUl  recall  the  cordial 
response  of  Irish-Americans  all  over  the 
United  States  to  the  call  of  the  Irish  World 
to  commemorate  with  fitting  ceremonies  the 
centenary  of  Enunet's  birth  In  order  that. 
though  the  martyr's  epitaph  be  still  unwrit- 
ten, his  heroic  example  and  the  principles 
for  which  he  laid  down  his  life  were  still 
treasured  as  sacredly  as  ever  by  the  scattered 
children  of  Ireland.  Nor  was  the  privilege 
of  honoring  the  memory  of  the  patriot  con- 
fined to  those  of  Irish  blood,  for  representa- 
tive Americans  of  various  racial  extraction 
have  ever  considered  it  an  honcn'  to  partici- 
pate in  the  celebrations  and  to  place  on 
record  their  admiration  for  the  exalted  char- 
acter, tne  splendid  abilities,  and  the  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  his  country  which 
were  reflected  in  the  career  of  Robert  Emmet 
and  caused  his  name  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  world's  highest  exemplars  of  pure  and 
lofty  patriotism. 

Often  nas  it  been  said  that  Emmet  was  en- 
gaged in  an  enterprise  so  hazardous  that  only 
his  youth  and  enthusiastic  temperament 
could  excuse  its  undertaking.  But  "the 
crime  of  being  a  young  man"  he  could  defend 
by  his  genius  as  successfully  as  did  his  con- 
temporary, William  Pitt,  who  at  the  age  of 
25  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  whose  villainous  agent.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  was  but  30  years  old  when  he 
engineered  the  conspiracy  to  deprive  Ireland 
of  her  home  parliament  and  fasten  her  in 
the  manacles  of  the  act  of  union.  Robert 
Emmet  lived  In  a  generation  when  revolu- 
tion was  winning  trlimiphs  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  when  young  men  were 
astonishing  the  world  by  their  marveloxis 
achievements  In  the  senate  and  on  the  field. 
The  Immortal  Lafayette  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  major  general  as  he  led  the  Insurgent 
Americans  to  victory  when  he  was  not  yet  21. 
Emmet  had  grown  to  manhood  while  theaa 
men  were  decorating  the  brows  of  brave  and 
ambitiotu  youth  with  imperishable  renown. 
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Ha  had  aeen  3.000X100  patrlota  In  America 
o^  3rcomlng  the  might  of  England  and  assert- 
ing their  Independence,  and  he  said:  "We  are 
over  4.000.000.  and  the  same  Prance  that 
aided  the  Americans  to  win  their  Independ- 
ence Is  now  ready  to  aid  us  in  securing  ours." 
Those  assurances  he  had  before  deciding  upon 
the  Insurgent  movement  which  was  to  pre- 
cipitate the  conflict  on  the  larger  scale.  How 
skillfully  his  plans  were  laid,  and  how  slight 
the  accident  which  prevented  their  carrying 
out.  are  matters  of  history,  which  do  not  re- 
tract from  the  fame  or  genius  of  the  young 
hero,  while  a  heart-melting  pathoa  Is  Im- 
parted to  the  scene  of  his  trial  and  execution 
by  the  fact  that  he  could  have  avoided  arrest 
and  Its  subsequences  had  he  not  planned  to 
meet  his  flance  and  assuage  her  grief. 

His  calm  and  dignified  bearing  when  ar- 
raigned before  the  tribunal  which  had  al- 
ready determined  upon  his  death,  and  his 
eloquent  appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  his  ex- 
ecutioners to  that  of  posterity  in  vindication 
of  his  character  and  motives  will  remain  in 
hletory  as  unimpeachable  witnesses  testify- 
ing to  his  nobility  of  soul,  his  immovable 
firmness  of  purpose  and  conviction,  his  utter 
absence  of  fear,  his  generotis  sacrifice  of  all 
personal  ambitions  and  Interests  for  the  sake 
of  his  oppressed  country,  and  his  comprehen- 
sive and  commanding  abilities,  which  alone 
oould  have  conceived  so  vast  and  hazardous 
an  enterprise,  drawing  to  Its  support  many  of 
the  ablest  minds  of  Ireland  and  Prance,  and 
conducted  his  operations  from  almost  within 
a  lione's  throw  of  Dublin  Castle. 

Nowhere  may  the  memory  of  Robert  Emmet 
Je  more  fittingly  celebrated  than  in  America. 
Where  the  names  of  Washington,  Barry.  La- 
favette,  and  Pulaski  are  loved,  here,  too,  must 
Robert  Emmet  be  recognized  as  their  heroic 
comrade  In  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 


Pig  Iron  and  Scrap  Iron 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or   MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  inquiring  into  the  plg- 
Iron  shortage,  as  several  Industries  in  my 
district,  involving  thousands  of  Jobs, 
have  been  critically  affected  by  the  exist- 
ing confusion  in  the  pig-iron  situation. 
I  imagine  many  other  Members,  with 
industries  needing  pig  iron,  have  been 
similarly  occupied. 

My  efforts  have  led  me.  more  immls- 
takably  than  ever,  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sooner  the  Government  gets  all  the 
way  out  of  the  priority  picture  the  better 
it  will  be  for  everybody. 

At  present  the  Government  Is  partly 
In  and  partly  out.  In  some  respects  the 
situation  Is  worse  than  ever.  If  we 
learned  anything  at  all  from  the  Gov- 
ernment controls  during  the  war  it 
should  be  that  you  cannot  partly  control 
an  Industry  without  causing  serious  and 
unpredictable  disruption  to  the  major- 
ity in  that  industry. 

Take  the  pig-iron  situation.  Under  the 
PM-esent  set-up,  priorities  are  granted 
only  for  so-called  housing  requirements. 
But  the  housing  uses  for  pig  iron  are  a 
small  part  of  the  entire  pig-iron  picture, 
not  more  than  a  third  at  most. 
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What  happens?  Any  pig-iron  user  who 
can  wangle  himself  Into  the  housing 
program  gets  a  priority.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  furnished  his  allotted  pig  iron  first, 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  rest  of 
ttie  Industry. 

If  this  distortion  brought  about  some 
real  solution  for  the  housing  situation. 
It  would  be  Justified.  But  I  believe  the 
pig-iron-industry  figures  will  show  that 
the  Government  priorities,  for  all  their 
good  intentions,  have  brought  little  con- 
structive benefit  to  anybody,  the  housing 
industry  included.  The  chief  contribu- 
tion of  the  so-called  limited-priority 
program  has  been  to  spread  the  con- 
fusion. 

Here  is  another  example:  The  existing 
extreme  shortage  of  scrap  metal  is,  of 
course,  the  basis  for  much  of  the  present 
diflBculty  with  pig  iron.  The  scrap  short- 
age has  been  and  is  so  acute  that  the 
price  of  scrap  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  price  of  pig  iron.  One  result  Is 
that,  where  possible,  many  foundries  are 
using  pig  iron  in  place  of  scrap.  The 
priority  users — those  who  can  claim 
some  relationship  to  the  housing  pro- 
gram— come  in  with  priority  demands  to 
supply  them  with  extra  pltr  iron,  so  that, 
because  of  the  price  differential,  they 
ca*-  substlttrte  pig  iron  In  place  of  scrap. 
Mark  you.  this  goes  on  at  a  time  when 
a  majority  of  pig-iron  users  are  not  en- 
titled to  priorities  and  when  the  available 
pig-iron  supply  is  completely  insufficient 
a*-  best.  Even  so.  certain  users  under 
thf  guise  of  furthering  the  housing  pro- 
gram are  permitted  by  Government  pri- 
ority to  dig  still  more  deeply  into  the 
critically  short  pig-iron  supply  so  they 
can  substitute  lower-priced  pig  iron  for 
higher-priced  scrap  metal.  The  ma- 
jority of  pig-iron  users,  not  entitled  to 
priorities,  must  sit  by  and  watch  this 
exhibition  of  not  so  impartial  Govern- 
ment helpfulness. 

Some  of  the  users  report  it  has  even 
got  to  a  point  where  a  few  priority  pur- 
chasers, with  the  Government  on  their 
side,  have  been  able  to  obtain  supplies 
in  excess  of  their  needs,  and  have  seai 
fit  to  deal  in  pig  iron  out  of  the  back  door 
on  a  black-market  basis. 

I  could  cite  many  other  examples — all 
leading  to  the  same  conclusicm. 

A  few  dasrs  ago  a  manufacturer  in  my 
district  tried  to  buy  a  certain  piece  of 
equipment — a  pimch  press.  Makers  of 
this  type  of  press  told  him  they  had  so 
many  Government  priority  purchasers 
ahead  of  him  that  they  could  not  hope 
to  reach  his  order  for  many  months. 
Each  maker,  in  turn,  suggested  that  my 
friend  petition  for  a  priority  for  him- 
self— that  being  his  only  hope.  The 
Government,  they  said,  is  still  partly  in 
the  priority  business,  so  file  an  appli- 
cation. 

But  the  Government's  answer  is  that 
it  is  out  of  the  priority  business,  except 
for  housing.  It  is  mostly  out,  but  partly 
In.  Qualify  under  housing  and  you  are 
in;  otherwise  you  are  out.  But  so  many 
still  get  in  that  the  manufacturers'  order 
books  are  clogged  and  the  outsiders,  de- 
spite the  fact  they  are  in  a  great  major- 
ity, have  not  much  chance. 


It  is  plain  to  me  that  for  the  welfare 
of  thr  country  as  a  whole  it  is  time  for 
the  Government  to  get  all  the  way  out— 
to  let  competitive  industry  run  its  own 
affairs. 

I  talked  to  a  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
mlnlstratian  official — the  head  of  one  of 
these  priority  sections — a  few  das^  ago. 
I  want  to  commend  that  gentleman. 
He  was  csie  of  the  frankest,  most  honest 
men  I  ever  met  in  Government.  We 
were  talldng  about  this  partly  in,  partly 
out  priority  situation.  Suddenly  he 
cleared  his  throat  and  asked  if  I  wanted 
the  real  solution.  I  said  ''Yes" ;  naturally 
I  would  like  his  opinion.  His  reply  was, 
"Pire  me;  get  rid  of  the  program."  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  num. 


Can  We  Buy  Natioas  Away  Fi 
CommnnisiB? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOtJTH   DAKOTA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  S];>eaker,  tomorrow 
noon  President  Truman  is  to  address  a 
joint  S(!Ssion  of  Congress  on  the  state  of 
conditions  throughout  the  world  and 
the  chtillenge  which  they  present  to  this 
Republic.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  his 
addres.s  the  President  will  take  America 
fully  into  his  confidence  and  give  us  not 
only  a  description  of  conditions  as  they 
are  today,  together  with  his  recommen- 
datioas  as  to  our  future  course,  but  that 
he  will  also  detail  for  us  the  steps  by 
which  we  have  reached  the  sorry  situa- 
tion in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

America  has  appeased  the  Communist 
dictatorship  in  Russia  consistently  and 
ceaselessly  since  the  days  of  the  Cairo 
Conference,  and  perhaps  before.  We 
have  conceded  and  yielded  and  appeased 
and  aptologized.  Now,  we  are  apparently 
to  be  told  the  era  of  coddling  has  ended 
and  tlie  time  has  come  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  a  lasting  peace. 
It  is  a  gross  understatement  of  the  case, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that  the  time  is  long 
overdue  when  a  new  approach  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  not  eventually  to  be  con- 
fronted by  a  Frankenstein  of  such  di- 
mensions that  it  will  make  the  threats  of 
nagasTu,  great  as  they  were,  seem  minor 
by  cornparls(m. 

As  we  face  this  new  decision,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  be  provided  with  a  full 
bill  of  particulars  showing  in  detail  the 
mistai:es  and  tiie  missteps  by  which  we 
have  reached  this  perilous  impasse.  If 
we  an;  to  profit  by  our  experiences — sad 
thougti  they  have  been — it  is  clear  that 
we  must  be  shown  specifically  what 
those  experiences  have  been,  what  our 
commitments  have  been,  and  what  ef- 
forts liave  been  made  up  to  now  to  avert 
the  onward  and  outward  rush  of  pa«an 
communism.  Certainly,  it  will  not  be 
enough  for  the  President  simply  to  come 
to  Congress  with  a  confession  of  failure 
up  to  now  as  a  prehide  for  suggestions 
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lor  a  new  course  of  action.  We  ca  a  have 
DO  assurance  that  the  new  ady«ntures 
will  prove  any  more  effective  thm  the 
past  appeasements  unless  we  aie  first 
told  in  detail  what  has  precipita  ed  the 
existing  situation. 

It  is  also  important.  In  my  o  >inlon. 
that  Confess  should  survey  the  entire 
field  of  eventualities  and  pos^bili  ies  be- 
fore voting  to  implement  or  adc?t  any 
speciflc  program  involving  vast  ei  pendi- 
tures  and  risks  on  the  pat  thM>iy  that 
America  can  buy  good  will,  good  f  ovem- 
ment.  and  good  relations  by  the  blmple 
expedient  of  opening  our  Treasur  r  to  all 
of  the  countries  living  on  the  pei  iphcry 
of  Russia.  Maybe  yes.  Maybe  n ).  But 
we  should  also  consider  the  poislbility 
that  the  best  way  to  meet  the  ch  illenge 
of  communism  Is  to  attack  the  r  roblem 
in  Moscow  instead  of  Timbu  Ltu  or 
Shangri-la.  It  is  conceivable  tt  at  the 
development  of  realistic,  unde  stand- 
able,  reciprocal,  and  mutually  ace  >ptable 
relations  with  Russia  by  direct  confer- 
ence and  by  speciflc  proposal  m  ght  do 
more  t.  rescue  the  world  from  tl  e  rav- 
ages of  communism  than  all  of  t  le  bil- 
of  dollars  which  our  printing 
car.  print  and  which  we  ca  i  reck- 
lessly toss  overseas  to  work  thiir  un- 
monitored  wonders  In  areas  whei  e  free- 
dom from  fear  is  of  greater  imp<  rtance 
to  the  people  than  free  access  ti  what 
some  people  still  mistakenly  pres  ime  to 
be  the  bounty  of  the  United  State  s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  gran  ed  me 
by  the  House.  I  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  coui  ttry  to 
the  following  thought- provoking  edito- 
rial from  the  pen  of  Fred  C.  Christ  opher- 
•on.  the  editor  of  South  Dakota's  great- 
est newspaper,  the  Sioux  Falls  Daily 
Argus-Leader.  It  discusses  decisions 
which  Amenca  must  make  and  wiich  all 
of  us  must  approach  careful  y  and 
humbly,  since  the  haxards  of  deriding 
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wrongly  In  this  atomic  age  are 
too  fearsome  to  contemplate: 

Cam  Wt  BvT  Natioms  Awat  Fi^m 

COMMVinsM? 

Now  th«  cry  \a  geoerally  beard 
XTnitcd  States  mtist  pour  millions 
out  foreign  eountrlee  or  they  wtu 
muniatie. 

China,    we   near.   wUl    fall    Into 
hands  uniess  great  quantities  of 
forwarded  poetbasu. 

Greece's    Imperial    government, 
bear.  wUl  tumble  unless  our  gold 
Immediately  available. 

And  so  the  story  runs.    Even 
are  told,  must  hsTe  prompt  aid  to 
further  deecent  into  aoclalUm. 

Nattirally.  we  dont  want  theee 
go  communistic.    We  shudder.  In  fac ; 
thought.    Something  must  be  done 
■ume;  and  Lf  our  dollars  should  be 
let's  relinquish  them. 

But  Is  this  all  o<  the  story?    Can 
these  nations  fmm  communism? 
how  long  must  the  buying  continue? 

The  circumstances  are  peculiar 
whole  subject  warrants  more  sober 
than  it  has  received. 

We  woodsr — and  do  so 
the  ablUty  of   imertfsn  doUaia  to 
kunlsK  in  any  cotmtry.     The 
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swer  suggested  In  this  question  on  the  fact 
that  our  asal5tance  is  a  crutch  and  that  It 
creates  a  tendency  to  lean  on  the  Oovem- 
ment.  And  tliat's  the  beginning  of  commu- 
nism or  statism.  The  opposite  of  that — a 
government  of  and  by  the  people — Is  one  in 
which  the  people  are  self-reliant  and  self- 
supporting. 

woBLo-wnn  wpat         ' 

We  S£W  soDie  of  this  In  the  United  States 
In  the  unlamented  days  of  the  WPA.  The 
WPA  was  to  be  Just  a  temporary  expedient — 
a  period  of  momentary  help  to  serve  while 
the  people  were  getting  on  their  feet  after 
the  reverses  of  the  depression.  But  it  didn't 
work  out  thiit  way.  As  long  as  the  WPA 
existed,  the  people  we^e  inclined  to  lean  on 
It  and  tj  re:fraln  from  shifting  for  them- 
selves. Bad  habits  acquired  then,  in  fact, 
are  still  in  existence. 

In  consequence,  occasion  exists  for  dis- 
turbance over  the  apparent  tendency  now  to 
flght  conununism  In  Europe  and  elsewhere 
by  the  distribution  of  American  gold. 

The  results  may  be  the  opposite  of  what 
we  have  In  mind. 

No  Americnn  with  a  heart  can.  of  course, 
tolerate  the  thought  of  people  starving  else- 
where while  food  and  clothing  are  abundant 
here. 

But  perhaps  our  benevolences  should  be 
drastically  restricted.  If  we  make  it  too  easy 
for  the  peoples  in  other  countries  to  receive 
food  and  clothing  without  work,  they  are 
likely  to  become  habitual  clients  of  our  re- 
lief agencies.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that  life 
for  many  of  them  even  In  normal  times  has 
meant  little  more  than  a.  bare  existence. 

woau>-wn>i  poucit 

Perhaps  we  shouldn't  be  too  concerned 
about  the  types  of  their  govemmenu  or.  to 
state  It  more  accurately,  nerhaps  we  should 
realise  that  we  can't  dictate  their  type  of 
government  unless  we  assume  control  of 
them — a  policy  that  Is  abhorrent  to  the 
American  tradition. 

We  can  be  helpful.  We  should  be  helpftil. 
But  we  should  be  constructively  so. 

Individuals  can  be  taught  to  live  In  Idle- 
ness and  In  dependency.    So  can  nations. 

It  wasnt  Just  yesterday  that  the  war  ended. 
It  Is  now  close  to  2  years  since  the  fighting 
In  Europe  was  over.  But  if  we  are  to  Judge 
from  current  dispatches,  virtually  no  progress 
has  been  made  In  some  countries  tn  the  task 
of  reconstruction  and  in  the  reasaertlon  of 
indeisendent  economic  forces.  Behind  the 
•iron  curtain.  Russia  may  be  doing  well.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  appear  to  be  record- 
ing some  progress.  That's  not  true,  though, 
of  central  and  southern  Europe  and  it  lan't 
true  of  much  of  Asia. 

Americans,  it  appears,  should  t>e  doing 
some  serious  thinking  about  the  troublesome 
problems  in  connection  with  foreign  affairs. 


Tkc  Public  Health 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARlCS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUjE 

or  TBZAS 

nf  THB  ROU8B  OF  REfKESENTA'i'l  V  ES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OM),  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Hillsboro  Evening  Mirror,  Hillsboro, 
Tex.,  of  February  38.  1947: 


Wtthla  tha  near  future.  Congress  win  b*- 
a  number  of  propasstt  neas- 
to  inkptof  the  pobUe  haaith. 


And  when  that  time  comes,  certain  definite 
principles  should  be  kept  firmly  In  mind. 

First,  nothing  must  be  done  that  will  pre- 
vent people  from  choosing  their  own  doctor. 
This  Ls  basic  In  sound  medical  practice. 

Second,  medicine  must  not  be  regimented. 
The  doctor  must  never  be  dominated  by  a 
Oovemment  official — required  to  look  to 
some  bureau  f  r  his  livelihood. 

Third,  we  must  avoid  the  mistake  of  forc- 
ing people  to  pay  for  a  specified  medical 
service  whether  they  wish  It  or  not.  Volun- 
tary prepaid  med  ?ine  la  one  thing — compul- 
sory tax  payments  for  a  service  individuals 
may  not  desire  is  something  very  different. 

Fourth,  we  must  confine  <'edera!ly  financed 
medicine  to  care  for  the  needy,  so  far  as 
treatment  of  the  individual  Is  concerned. 
It  Is  a  proper  public  service  for  the  taxpayers 
to  underwrite  medical  care  for  th-xe  who 
honestly  cannot  pay  for  it  themselves.  It  is 
not  a  proper  service  to  finance  it  for  those 
who  are  perfectly  able  to  pay  for  It. 

Fifth,  administration  miut  be  accom- 
plished at  the  local,  community  level — not 
at  the  Washington  level,  with  its  Inevitably 
wasteful  and  inefficient  bureaucracies. 

The  goal  should  be  to  preserve  private 
medicine — and  at  the  same  time  to  help  the 
indigent.  This  can  be  done  with  a  minimum 
of  expense — and  without  creating  still  an- 
other ever-expanding  Federal  bureau  with 
an  enormous  pay  roU. 


Trade-Afreementi  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TZNNissn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  28,  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  address  which  I  delivered  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Institute  on  World 
Organization  on  March  10.  1947.  The 
subject  of  the  address  was  The  Recip- 
rocal Trade-Agreements  Program,  and 
is  as  follows: 

Without  a<;tlve  economic  cooperstlon  our 
hopes  of  success  in  the  field  of  international 
political  cooperation,  so  auspiciously  begun, 
will  surely  fall.  One  facet  of  international 
economic  cooperation  Is  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  program,  which  has  t>een  an 
important  part  of  the  economic  foreign  ;>ol- 
Icy  of  the  United  States  since  1934.  That 
program  was  initiated  at  a  time  when  the 
world  was  tufortunately  engaged  In  eco- 
nomic warfare  and  headed  toward  a  shooting 
war.  Some  of  the  harmful  effects  of  the  ex- 
treme practices  of  economic  warfare  were 
cotintereeted  by  progiess  made  tinder  the 
agreements.  Although  no  one  holds  trad* 
agreements  In  themselves  will  prevent  war. 
the  basic  philosophy  of  nondiscrimination 
and  expansion  In  trade  is  conducive  to  peace- 
ful relations  among  nations. 

A  strong  aci!  positive  foreign  policy  Is 
essential  If  we  tJ-e  to  avoid  World  War  m. 
We  have  achieved  a  genuine  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  in  political  matters,  but  there  is 
some  element  of  uncertainty  about  full  co- 
operation In  our  economic  foreign  policy. 
There  Is  ample  evidence  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  favor  mmuaUy 
beneficial  business  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  applying  the  principles  of 
reciprocity.  Doubu  whiefa  have  been  es- 
preesed  in  Congress  regarding  the  reciprocal 
trade  policy  may  sei-iously  tnpede  the  work 
ot  the  American  delegation  scheduled  to  tek* 
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part  In  an  International  trade  conference  and 
tariff  negotiations  at  Geneva  In  April. 

The  United  States  has  much  to  gain  from 
such  a  program  since  it  has  about  53  percent 
of  the  world's  productive  capacity,  and  that 
capacity,  In  some  of  our  most  productive  In- 
dustries, such  as  automobiles,  machinery, 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  cotton  can  produce  far 
more  than  our  domestic  market  can  absorb. 
We  are  the  world's  greatest  creditor  nation, 
and  need  world-wide  sources  of  profitable  in- 
vestment. We  cannot,  of  course,  continue  to 
operate  or  expand  our  most  efficient  segments 
of  Industry  unless  other  nations  are  able  to 
produce  and  to  exchange  their  products  with 
us.  For  lack  of  markets  some  of  our  most 
productive  industries  may  have  to  go  on  part- 
time  operation  If  definite  steps  are  not  taken 
to  exchange  products  with  foreign  countries. 
Higher  standards  of  living  throughout  the 
world  can  only  come  through  expanded  pro- 
duction and  exchange  of  goods.  Without  a 
gradual  improvement  In  living  conditions 
everjrwhere  we  cannot  hope  to  have  a  peace- 
ful world,  rhe  ecouomir.  as  well  as  political, 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  should  be 
directed  toward  world  peace. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  entails  a  comparatively  small  part 
cf  cur  total  economy.  Is  sometimes  con- 
sidered of  little  importance.  For  example, 
exports  have  sometimes  been  considsred  as 
unimportant  because  they  represent,  on  an 
average,  only  from  7  to  10  percent  of  our 
national  production.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
port Industries  previously  mentioned,  ma- 
chine tools,  shoes,  fruits,  rice,  and  many 
others  may  need  foreign  markets  In  the  years 
ahead.  On  the  other  hand  imports,  which 
have  represented  only  from  3  to  4  percent  of 
our  national  Income,  are  made  to  appear 
as  a  threat  to  the  whole  domestic  economy. 

Without  raw  materials  Imported  from  every 
continent  of  the  globe,  some  of  our  impor- 
tant manufacturing  industries,  such  as  auto- 
mobiles, shoes,  steel,  and  textiles,  givlrg  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers, would  have  to  close  down.  Instead  of 
threats  to  employment  Imports  ought  to  be 
viewed  as  aids  to  full  production. 

Combining  the  prewar  value  of  United 
States  imports  and  exports  into  an  industry 
of  foreign  trade,  which  before  the  war 
amounted  to  some  seven  or  eight  billion 
dollars,  we  find  that  In  terms  of  both  value 
and  number  cf  workers  employed  the  in- 
dustry of  foreign  trade  la  one  of  the  four 
or  five  largest  In  the  United  States  and 
employs  millions  of  workers.  Such  an  in- 
dustry cannot  be  dismissed  as  unimportant, 
even  if  it  is  made  up  of  many  comparatively 
small  units. 

The  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  former  Secre- 
tary of  State,  once  said  of  this  subject: 

•Ho  economic  falsehood  ever  deceived  as 
many  credulous  people  as  the  stock  phrase 
that  America  only  exports  about  10  percent 
of  her  production  and  that  home  consump- 
tion of  the  90  percent  completclv  controls 
our  economic  situation.  In  the  first  place. 
Instead  of  all  American  industries  exporting 
10  percent  each  of  their  production,  a  few 
dozen  of  our  great  Industries,  on  the  pros- 
perity of  which  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
Nation  absolutely  depends,  are  obliged  to  ex- 
port not  10  percent  but  a  large  proportion 
of  their  production." 

The  sale  of  goods  ~and  services  abroad  in 
194S  amounted  to  some  $15,000,000,000.  A 
large  part  of  the  |15.0Ca.OOO,000  went  into 
reconstruction  of  war-devastated  countries. 
Commercial  exports,  however,  amoimted  to 
nearly  »8,000,000.000.  This  segment  of  our 
economy  certainly  played  a  key  role  in  the 
maintenance  of  domestic  production,  em- 
ployment, and  purchasing  power.  Our  high 
prices  have  broiight  In  foreign  goods  which 
would  not  have  been  exported  by  other  coun- 
tries except  \mder  their  extreme  need  for 
United  States  dollar  exchange  with  which  to 


pay  for  Imports  from  this  country.  We  all 
realize  that  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  well- 
balanced  prosperity,  in  the  long  run.  our 
foreign  trade  must  be  established  on  a  more 
permanent  basis  than  it  was  during  1946. 
We  cannot  expect  to  buy  as  much  from 
abroad  as  others  buy  from  us  during  the  in- 
terim period  of  reconstruction.  The  elght- 
blllion-or-so-dollar  exports,  if  we  expect  to 
stabilize  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,  will  eventually  have  to  be  paid  for 
with  imports  and  services.  The  Imports  of 
less  than  •5,000.000,OCO  worth  during  1946 
left  a  large  deficit,  which  cannot  continue 
forever.  Imports  will  have  to  increase  or 
exports  decrease. 

Eventually,  if  we  are  to  receive  the  ex- 
pected benefits  from  our  foreign  loans  and 
Investments,  and  payment  for  our  exports, 
we  will  have  to  take  payment  largely  in 
goods.  Furthermore,  we  shall  continue  to 
need  Imports  which  add  richness  and  variety 
to  our  standards  of  living,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  conserving  some  of  our  nonreplaceable 
strategic  materials.  We  do  not  need  to  fear 
imports  if  we  can  maintain  high  production, 
employment,  and  purchaEing  power.  The 
way  to  maintain  such  purchasing  power  is 
to  give  every  encouragement,  including  for- 
eign markets,  to  our  most  productive  in- 
dustries which  are  able  to  compete  through- 
out the  world  and  to  receive  pajrment  for 
their  goods  In  terms  of  a  great  variety  of 
imports  which  are  to  the  advantage  of  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

Taking  the  initiative  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  success.  Experts  of  the  United  States 
Government  have  accordlnely  worked  out  a 
program  which,  if  fully  adopted,  will  make 
it  possible  for  world  trade  and  employment 
to  expand  and  thus  create  the  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  to  which  all  progressive  peo- 
ple aspire.  That  program  was  published 
on  December  6.  1945,  in  Proposals  for  Ex- 
pansion of  World  Trade  and  Employment, 
at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  British 
loan  agreement,  to  which  it  was  closely  re- 
lated. The  proposals  point  out  how  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  should 
work  together  in  the  field  of  International 
trade,  so  that  more  productive  powers  may  be 
released  to  operate  for  the  greater  benefit  of 
all  humanity.  These  proposals  represent  an 
attempt  to  place  before  the  world,  for  frank 
discussion  and  action,  a  basis  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  so  that  the  world's  ex- 
change and  distribution '  facilities  may 
parr.llei  the  enormous  production  capacity 
which  has  been  developed  during  the  war. 
The  basic  principles  of  this  plan  were  built 
upon  the  existing  trade-agreements  phi- 
losophy. This  program  was  discussed  at  Lon- 
don with  representatives  of  17  other  coun- 
tries in  October  and  November  of  1946.  It 
Includes  the  proposals  for  a  charter  for  an 
international-trade  organization. 

Publication  of  these  proposals  advertised 
to  ttfe  world  that  this  Government's  settled 
policy  is  to  move  in  the  direction  of  greater 
cooperation  with  other  nations  in  order  to 
establish  freer  and  greater  international 
commerce.  The  proposals  suggest  that  the 
United  States  will  not  pursue  a  policy  of 
economic  nationalism  or  Isolationism.  They 
suggest  that  we  have  learned  from  the  expe- 
rience following  World  War  I,  when  a  differ- 
ent policy  was  followed. 

The  proposed  reciprocal  trade-agreements 
negotiations  at  Geneva  with  18  other  coxm- 
trles  and  the  United  Nations  Conference  to 
follow  are  major  steps  taken  by  the  United 
States  toward  world  economic  recovery.  Two 
other  lines  In  this  chain — the  International 
Bank  and  the  Fund — are  getting  under  way; 
our  loans  to  the  British  and  to  other  cotm- 
tries  are  aiding  in  reconstruction  of  war- 
damaged  countries. 

The  formation  of  an  International-trade 
organization  represents  a  most  Important 
step  toward  establishing  a  high  volume  of 


foreign  trade  on  a  sound  baata.  and  It  there- 
fore conforms  to  the  Bank  and  Fund  prin- 
ciples. This  proposed  organization  embodies 
a  princ^le  of  conunerclal  conduct  designed 
to  enlarge  the  movement  of  goods.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  foreign-trade  organization 
is  doaely  tied  In  with  our  proposal  to  nego- . 
tiate  reciprocal  tariff  agreements  with  18 
countries,  scheduled  for  April  of  this  year. 
In  tre  negotiations  for  UrifT  concessions  we 
will  be  able  to  secure  reduction  of  foreign 
tariffs  and  elimination  of  discriminations 
against;  American  products  which  need  for- 
eign markets.  If  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
major  trading  countries  of  the  world  to  get 
together  in  healthy  economic  relations,  it  is 
possible  that  these  countries  will  Increase 
their  trade  controls  so  thut  there  will  be  a 
tendecc^  of  the  world  to  break  up  Into  small 
tradini;  blocc.  Trading  blocs  are  apt  to  lead 
to  ecaiomlc  warfare  among  the  blocs.  One 
way  tc  avoid  this  impasse  Is  for  the  United 
States  to  press  for  a  fair  share  in  interna- 
tional trade  through  the  reciprocal  reduction 
of  barriers. 

As  "ormer  Secretary  of  State  James  F. 
Bj'rnef  has  pointed  out,  we  must  learn  that 
prosperity,  iike  freedom,  must  be  shared  on 
the  basis  of  fuir  and  honest  exchange  oX  the 
products  of  the  labor  of  free  men  and  women. 
Victory  in  war  has  given  us  an  opportunity 
to  live  and  work  for  the  fruits  of  peace  and 
freedom.  Through  some  such  program  seems 
to  lie  the  hope  for  creating  an  enduring 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

Under  Secretary  Clayton,  in  a  recent  letter 
to  Senator  Buruca,  epitomized  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy 
when  be  said: 

'We  are  fighting  to-  thi  preservation  of 
the  sort  of  a  world  in  which  Americans  want 
to  live — a  world  which  holdb  out  some  prom- 
ise for  the  future  of  private  enterprise,  of 
economic  freedom,  of  raising  standards  of 
living,  of  international  cooperation,  of  se- 
curity and  peace.  The  trade-agreements 
progritm  is  an  instrument  whose  aid  we 
need  if  we  are  to  achieve  these  ends." 

As  the  late  President  Roosevelt  said  in  one 
of  hit  last  messages  to  the  Congress  In  1945, 
in  which  he  urged  the  extension  of  tlu  Trade 
Agreements  Act: 

"If  the  economic  foundations  of  the  potfe 
are  to  be  as  secure  as  the  political  founda- 
tions, it  is  clear  that  this  eflort  must  be  con- 
tinued vigorously  and  eSectlvely." 


Resolution  on  IndepeBcleiice  of  Litkvaaia 
Adopted  by  the  Federated  Uthuaniaa 
Sodetiei  and  Gnbt  of  the  Boroofh  of 
Shenandoah,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

OF  rXMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1947 

Mr.  PENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  request,  and  under  unani- 
mous coriEent.  I  Include  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbcord  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Federated  Lithuanian  So- 
cieties  and  Clubs  of  the  Borough  of 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Shenandoah  High  School,  ffarch  2. 1047: 

Whereas  the  independence  of  Lithuania 
was  proclaimed  on  the  16t>  day  of  Febniary 
1918.  and  thereafter,  following  admission  to 
the  League  of  Nations  In  1921.  its  independ- 
ence was  recognised  by  the  great  powers  at 
tbe  world;  and 
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Wheraaa  tb*  Repubtle  oT  Lithuania  havtnc 
thua  •merged  one*  more  ■■  a  free 
pendent  coiintry  after  baring  been 
■inee   the  late  etfbteentb  centurf  by   %h» 
Ruaitar  monarchy:  and 

Whereaa  the  Soviet  SUtea  of 
claimed   to  the  world  In   1930  Ita 
tretdoiii  and  Independence  and  the 
free  people  to  govern  themaetvee 
•lU.  entering  into  a  treaty  with 
iln  we  read  theae  binding  word  i 
1^  on  the  atrength  of  a  declaration 
by  the  Federal  Soviet  Sodaliat 
Ruaaia  to  th*  effect  that  all  peoplea 
nationality  have  the  right  oi  aeif-de 
tlon  and  complete  aeparatlon  from 
to  which  they  belonged  prevloualy 
without  any  reeervatlon  whataoeve- 
Blsea  Lithuania  aa  a  aelf-governlng 
dependent   atate    with   all    Jurldlca 
quencea  that  follow  from  such  a 
and    In  a  spirit  of  free  and  good 
Bouncca  all  sovereignty  rlghta  of  Ru^la 
eernlng  the  Lithuanian  nation 
anlan  territory  which  previously 
her.    The  fact  that  Lithuania  for 

under  Ruaalan  aoverelgnty  does 
poee  on   the   Lithuanian   people 
territory  any  obilgationa  toward  Ru 

Whereaa.  having  '^hua  had  a  new 
freedom,  estabtlahlng  a  republican 
government  with  universal  and 
frage.  Lithuania,  as  a  nation,  dedlca^ 
to  the   task  of   peace,  industry, 
and  learning,  and  thereafter  tbe 
Ita  people  lived  In  peaceful,  free, 
monlctis  relations  In  the  communl 
tions  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas    tbe    Government    of 
eager  to  preaerve  Its  freedom  and 
and  with  prophetic  guidance  as  to 
of  danger  to  Its  newly  acquired 
and    freedom,   entered    Into    a 
Soviet  nonaggreaslon  pact  on 
1930.  which,  by  mutual  consent. 
effective   until   December  SI.   1948. 
port:  "Article  3.  The  Republic  of 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
muttially  undertake  to  respect  in  al 
•tancea  the  sovereignty  and 
tcgrtty  and  Inviolability  of  each  otlter 

Whereas  the  Government  and 
Lithuania  have  no  national,  religious 
nomle.  political,  or  cultural  Interest  i 
or  akin  to  the  Ruaalan  Oovemmei 
people,  but  differ  therefrom   In 
cclvable  aapect.  yet.  nevertheleas. 
lie  of  Lithuania  waa  annexed  by 
violation  of  the  existing  treattea 
latlon   of    international    law.    by 
powering  force  and  subterfuge  of  the 
Government,   whereby   through   th< 
of  a  aham  election,  controlled  and 
by  the  communistic  government,  thi ! 
lie  of  Lithuania  was  Incorporated 
United  Soviet  Statea  of  Russia 
wUl  of  aU  of  tbe  Lithuanian 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  of   th( 
Statea  being  Intereated.  In 
tta  avowed  declaration  In  the  Atlantic 
ter.  to  permit  other  peoples  of   t 
dealrlng  freedom  to  remain  tree 
pendent:  and 

Whereaa  tbe  Government  of  th'  i 
Statea  declared   war  agalnat 
Japan  to  thwart  and  prevent 
tyranny  to  spread  its  evU  forces; 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Llth 
lowing  World  War  I.  emerged  aa  a 
Independent  natkm.  and  since 
tU  abUlty  <a  capable  self 
now.  following  World  War  II.  finds 
prlved  of  tta  freedom  by  a  conununl^tlc 
ala,  and  Its  people  living  under 
ment   alien   and   differing  In  ever: 
from  the  dealrea  of  ita  people 
fore,  be  It 

Retoived.  That  we,  loyal  cltixeni  of  the 
United  SUtes  at  Lithuanian  birth  oi  deacaat. 
meeting   at   the   Shenandoah   Hlgli    School. 
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thla  9d  day  o(  March  A.  D.  IMT.  do  hereby 
•spreaa  otir  united  voice*  In  urging  tbe 
Fre*ld*nt  and  th*  State  Department  of  the 
United  SUt«*  and  the  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  exert  fully  tbe  cou- 
rageous  efforts  of  this  Government  in  doing 
Ita  utmoet  to  restore  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania;  and  be  it  further 

lte$olvea.  That  we  beseech  the  President 
o<  the  United  SUtea  and  the  SUtc  Depart- 
ment  to  requeat  forthwith  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Ruaalan  occupational  forces  from 
Lithuanian  territory  and  to  further  request 
of  the  United  Soviet  Sutes  of  Russia  that 
the  Lithuanian  people  who  have  been  de- 
ported from  their  country  to  slave  labor 
camps  In  Siberia  and  elsewhere  be  returned 
to  their  homes  and  families  In  Lithuania: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  petition  the  President, 
the  State  Department  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  refrain  from  signing  or  ratifying  any  treaty 
Involving  the  Baltic  region  of  Europe  which 
falls  to  embody  the  free  and  Independent 
states  of  Esthonla,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
and  to  present  the  pleas  and  supplications 
for  Justice  and  himianeneas  contained  herein 
to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions iOT  appropriate  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  such  results  of  inde- 
pendence and  Justice;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, to  the  Senators  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
our  Representatives  In  Congress  from  this 
district,  with  a  hope  and  trust  that  each  one. 
in  such  manner  as  be  or  it  may  choose,  lend 
every  effort  toward  fostering,  aiding,  and 
achieving  the  Independence  of  a  people  who 
wish  to  be  free  to  govern  themaelves  and 
loosening  them  from  the  shackle*  of  com- 
mimism. 

Anthont  SxAKisaus, 

Ctiairman. 

Attest: 

Leonaxs  J.  Chaxkowskt. 

Secretary. 


Treatment  of  Enlisted  Men  m  tiie  Army 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOWEU 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
this  Congress  rests  the  responsibility  of 
appropriating  funds  for  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Nation  and  the  welfare  of  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  them. 

When  either  the  War  or  Navy  Depart- 
ments approach  u&  with  requests  for 
more  funds,  we.  as  custodians  of  the 
Nation's  purse  strings,  receive  assur- 
ances again  and  again  that  the  money 
will  be  judiciously  spent  and  accounted 
for,  and  that  our  military  units  are  the 
best  equipped  and  best  fed  in  the  world. 

But  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
there  is  many  a  slip  twixt  the  cup  and 
the  Up— that  is  between  the  money  that 
we  appropriate  and  the  amount  of  food 
and  services  that  our  citizens  in  uniform 
are  receiving. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  dis- 
traught mother  at  Springfleld,  Dl..  which 
I  believe  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tiOD  of  every  Member  of  this  House. 


For  obvious  reasons.  I  will  disclose  nei- 
ther her  name  nor  that  of  her  soldier-son. 
so  as  to  spare  him  the  possibility  of 
reprisal 

The  mother  writes  me  as  follows: 

Two  of  our  aons  enlisted  and  aerved  4 
years  In  the  Army  during  the  war  One  waa 
mlaalng  In  action,  later  reported  aa  a  pris- 
oner of  the  Germans.  This  was  hard  for  us 
to  take,  knowing  our  son  was  stifferlng  from 
malnutrition,  filth,  body  lice,  and  disease. 
This  was  war.    Now  the  war  is  won. 

Our  youngest  son  enlisted  in  the  Army 
when  he  was  18  years  old.  because  he  thought 
he  would  have  to  serve  his  time,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  it  over  with,  so  he  could  enter 
college. 

My  first  letter  from  blm  was  written  on 
board  ship.  You  can  read  the  letters  and 
then  understand  why  I  am  writing  you. 
Now  he  is  in  Korea.  He  writes  for  soap, 
towels,  food.  I  am  Just  sick  thinking  of  our 
boys  over  there,  suffering  from  cold,  hunger, 
and  most  of  all — filth.  I  can  Just  imagine 
them  with  disease,  body  lice,  and  suffering 
from  malnutrition.  They  are  all  so  young. 
If  they  were  older,  they  would  be  wiser,  and 
they  would  wait  till  they  were  drafted.  I 
hate  to  admit  this,  but  it  is  true. 

Please.  Mr.  Howxll.  see  what  you  can  do 
about  these  conditions.  This  American  Army 
which  is  supposed  to  be  In  the  best  fed,  best 
clothed,  best  supplied  army  in  tbe  world  Is 
certainly  misquoted. 

So  reads  this  mother's  letter.  But 
what  her  young  son  has  to  say  is  even 
more  significant.  For  instance,  and  I 
am  quoting  again  from  the  letters  sent 
back  home  by  this  young  soldier: 

Today  makes  our  fourteenth  day  on  this 
blue  Pacific  Ocean,  and  we  still  have  5  or  6 
more  days  to  go  before  we  get  to  Korea. 
When  we  get  there  I  wUl  then  be  8.000  miles 
away  from  home.  I  am  sure  glad  I  Joined 
the  Army  rather  than  the  Navy.  For  the 
first  week  I  was  really  sick.  We  sleep  in  the 
hull  of  the  boat  where  the  bunks  are  five 
high,  and  all  you  have  to  lie  on  Is  a  piece  of 
canvas.  There  are  360  men  in  my  compart- 
ment, and  the  smell  alone  is  enough  to  make 
you  sick.  We  live  like  pigs,  get  pushed 
around  like  cattle,  and  eat  Uke  birds.  For 
breakfast  we  get  a  small  box  of  cereal  and  a 
piece  of  bread.  For  dinner  we  get  few 
crackers,  bread,  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  an 
orange  or  apple.  For  supper  we  have  stew. 
I  feel  like  I  am  In  a  prison  camp.  There 
are  1.800  men  on  this  ship,  and  they  are  all 
hollering  about  the  food.     •     •     • 

I  think  before  long  there  wUI  be  mutiny  on 
this  ship.  I  really  have  never  seen  such 
hungry  guys  In  my  life.  Guys  sell  apples  for 
a  dollar  apiece,  sandwiches  for  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  cans  of  pineapples  and  peaches  for  $5, 
candy  bars  for  60  cenu  a  bar.     •     •     • 

For  Christmas  Day.  all  I  had  to  eat  was  an 
apple  and  orange.  I  was  laying  on  my  "piece 
of  canvas"  thinking  of  the  Christmas  dinner 
you  were  eating.  By  the  time  I  get  off  this 
slave  ship  I  will  have  had  more  sea  duty 
than  a  lot  of  sailors,  I  bet.  Please  send  me  a 
package  of  apples,  oranges,  canned  meat;  any- 
thing that  won't  spoil.  Two  years  before  the 
mast  was  nothing  compared  to  this. 

In  a  second  letter,  the  son  writes: 

Well,  today  Is  Sunday,  but  It  isn't  any 
different  than  any  other  day.  The  latest 
rumors  are  that  we  are  going  to  stay  on  this 
boat  21  more  days.  By  that  time  everybody 
should  be  sick  and  well  again,  so  maybe  we 
will  be  able  to  go  ashore. 

A  week  later,  from  Korea,  he  writes: 
I  am  still  living  in  the  factory  and  it  gets 
colder  every  day.    They  are  supposed  to  have 
steam  beat  in  this  btilldlng  but  I  haven t  felt 
any  so  far. 
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I  can  wen  appreciate  and  understand 
the  concern  and  angtdsta  of  a  mother  who 
recelTec  fueb  pitiful  misslTei  na  these 
from  a  beloved  aoo.  I  can  alio  realise 
tbe  reeentment  and  ttfttemeu  that  she 
must  feel,  and  that  her  aoo  must  feel. 

Theie  condltiona  are  deplorable,  and 
whcOly  unneoeesary.  I  beUeve  the  War 
Department  should  be  held  responsible, 
and  that  steps  be  taken  Immediate  to 
correct  and  eliminate  such  evils.  Cir- 
cumstances in  war  by  necessity  may 
cause  privation  and  suffering  whic^  can- 
not be  avoided.  But  now  the  war  is  over 
and  there  Is  no  valid  excuse  for  tbe  con- 
tinuatioD  of  conditions  such  as  have  been 
described  here. 


OMHigUandHaD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RAYMOND  5.  SPRINGER 


IN  TBE  HOUBB  OF  RXPRXSXNTAl'l  V  BS 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  £4)eaker,  frran 
Mr.  L.  V.  Hegwood.  of  Tacoma.  Wash., 
comes  a  poem  which  relates  to  Highland 
Hall,  a  very  crude  structure  located  In 
Payette  County.  Ind..  which  was  used 
many  years  ago  as  a  general  meeting 
place  for  literary  societies,  and  other  so- 
cial functions.  This  structure  was  also 
used  for  band  practice,  an  organization 
which  sprang  up  in  that  rural  commu- 
nity, and  for  parties  and  other  social 
functions.  Mr.  Hegwood  was  a  partici- 
pant in  many  of  those  meetings  and  de- 
bates, and  be  was  ever  a  worthy  foe  for 
any  team  of  ddMUers.  Tbe  person.  "Finn 
Gray."  refored  to  in  the  poem,  is  no 
leas  a  personage  than  the  Honorable 
Pinley  H.  Gray,  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatives.  who  served  in 
this  body  with  honor  and  distinction. 
The  "l^lfMdtnks,"  to  which  reference  is 
made,  is  taken  from  the  book  written  by 
Hon.  Louis  LuBLOW,  now  a  Member  oi 
Ctrngress.  from  tbe  Eleventh  Congres- 
sional District,  of  the  State  of  Indlpna,  In 
which  he  referred  to  Senator  Solomon 
Spiffeldink  as  one  of  bis  characters 
therein.  A  very  enterprising  farmer,  by 
tbe  name  of  Jaq;>er  Davis,  who  is  re- 
ferred to  in  this  contribution  by  Mr.  Heg- 
wood.  built  this  place  known  as  High- 
land Han  upon  a  small  tract  of  land,  on 
his  farm,  and  extended  the  free  use  of 
this  building  for  aU  public  purposes,  such 
as  are  portrayed  in  the  attached  poem. 
This  building  has  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  other  owners,  and  for  many  years 
it  has  been  used  as  a  storage  building  for 
farm  products  and  farming  Implements, 
but  in  the  minds  of  those  who  either  par- 
ticipated in  those  community  social 
functions  or  who  attended  tbem,  there 
remains  a  treasured  memory  of  those 
days,  long  years  ago.  of  the  happy  hours 
spent  in  Highland  Haa 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  ronaiks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RnxNis.  I  include  herewith  this  poem. 
written  by  Mr.  L.  V.  Hegwood.  of  Tacoma, 


Wash.,  but  who  formally  realded  In  Pay- 
ette County.  Ind.: 

oLa  aisaLAiro  bau. 

Today  as  X  walksd  down  aeasory  iaas 
Seeking  a  place  I'd  known  in  the  past, 
TtaM*  by  the  wayside  to  my  sarpriMb 
T1i«  objset  X  aooght,  X  found  at  last. 
As  my  ty«i  ■wq>t  o'ar  this  tamlUar  plaes 
I  began  to  raeaU— the  faeas  Fd  imii. 
And  the  laughter  I  beard; 
In  this  tamooB  Old  mgWand  Ball. 


And  tn  the  sUenoe  of  that  empty  room 
Came  voices  and  murie  from  oat  the  gloon. 
The  thumpln'  and  bangln'  tram  that  old 

string  band 
Waa  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  all  the  land. 
Jap  DavlB  played  fiddle — I  played  guitar, 
Ray  Painter  played  his  old  harp,  fretted  with 


IXiggone,  thoae  voices.  I  hear  them,  they  seem 

to  call, 
Aa  I  reach  and  cry  for  them,  tn  Old  mghland 

Han. 

You — ^foUa  remember.  I  know 

Now  some  flfty  years  ago — the  debates  we 

used  to  have 
About — Church  against  the  school; 
And,  "Am  I  my  brotber's  keeper?"  against 

tbe  Oolden  Bute. 
AU  the  SplfWfrttnks  for  miles  around 
Were  chosen  for  their  teams: 
The  oratory  would  begin  to  fly. 
Bach  one  letting  offl  aome  ateam. 

The  "Silver  Tongues"  were  waxing  strong, 
Will  T^te  aald — "There's  aomethlng  wrong." 
Finn'  Gray  remarked,  "Tonight  I  rode  here  on 

a  mule, 
To  settle  this  question  about  the  graded 

school." 
"Ride  him  in,"  Tate  aald— if  any— 
"Oh.  no."  retorted  Gray,  "Two  mules  In  here 

is  "way  too  many." 
To  hear  those  voicea — of  long  ago — 
Those  "Silver  Tongues" — we  miss  'on  so. 

The  listeners  whispered,  still  as  death. 
With  trembling  Ups  and  broken  breath. 
As  with  one  voice — and  eyea  aU  wet, 
•God"— "Ood"— "Thank  Ood.  they're  speak- 
ing yet." 
These  are  the  voices  I  herd  rise  and  fall. 
The  day  I  entered  Old  Highland  HaU. 

— L.  V.  Befwood. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


EihicaiiaaalVahMaf 


lUL'imUiON  OP  BUMAByB 


HON.  ANDREW  L  SOMERS 

or  RSW  TOBK 

HI  TBB  BOOBS  OV  R^PBSBBrTATXYB 

Thursday,  March  6.  1947 

Mr.  80MERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
RaooaB,  I  submit  herewith  a  c«py  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Pred 
J.  Schwarta.  of  the  Century  Theaters: 


Mr.  FUa  J. 

Century  Themtert.  Hem  York,  JV.  T. 
DXAB  Ma.  ScHWABTz:  During  the  raeent 
war  the  motion-picture  industry  performed 
splendid  services  for  this  comitry  and  ita 
alUea.  Much  of  th«  total  eOdrt  waa  eoneen- 
tratod  tn  the  nelghbortkood  tbeatera.  where 
milUoos  of  doUaia'  worth  at  bosida  wars  aold, 
more  p<""""«  colleetert  (or  tha  Bad  Croaa. 
Unltad  llatkma  rtfM,  and  ottma,  and  on 
the  screeiw  of  whtali  Oovemment  films  at  an 
liMplrattanal  and  UXoanatkaial  aatora 
exhibited. 


a; 

tshihsail  ot  nwiildsrahli  aoBaMmtty  aettvttf . 

wtth  Cantory  TtMatars  well  «p  at  tb*  lop  «( 

tbe  list  for  iBMUgaDt.  patrtotle  | 

Xt  was  tatwaatim  to  raad  ot 

u  which  you  ara 
aoilabaratlaa  with  the 
Torfc  Ck*f  Beard  of  Bdwtliai.    TMa  la  < 
Indleaticn,  to  me.  that  yoor 
nsM  la  not  a  oriala-tnaptred 

sIbUtty.  aettve  ba  paaea  m  tn 

Oantury^  oBar  of  •  laigi  porttan  ot  Its 
theater  farintlei.  plua  th*  aaotloa  pletar« 
required,  without  any  coat  to  th*  board  of 
education  la.  to  the  jMat  of  my  knoatedga. 
unpracedeated.  Ttaara  la  no  qaaatlon  m  aay 
mind  but  that  the  eaperlment  will  produea 
information  on  the  value  of  the  motkm  pie- 
ture  as  an  educational  mediu.^  wben  Inte- 
grated with  daaarocin  atudlea.  Anything 
that  abeta  th*  education  of  our  youth  la  of 
key  Importance,  and  If  your 
proves  there  Is  edoeatlaBal  value  tn 
commercial  films  shown  In  tbe  ideal  tactanl- 
cal  surroundings  of  *hm  commodal  moUan- 
pletur*  theater,  Omtury  wm  have  performed 
a  algnal  mrvice. 

It  is  meet  gratlfyicg  that  this  ezpartmant. 
vrtilch  may  conceivably  develop  national  Im- 
pUcationa  in  the  educational  IMd.  originated 
In  my  eonatltuency.  It  la  even  more  oondu- 
alve  proof  that  for  trall-blaalng  thinking  ana 
would  do  well  to — look  to  Brooklyn. 

I  wlah  to  estand  my  beat  wtahaa  for  the 

suooaaa  of  your  venture  and  to  eoounend 

you  and  Century  for  your  generotn 

V«y  truly  yours. 

L. 


RtsaluBaB   •■   Displaced   f  crsaae   ami 
Overseas  Relief  aad 


EXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  L  JAVITS 


IK  tSB  HOOBB  OP 


rATTVBB 


Tuesdoir,  MorcA  11,  1$4T 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Itec- 
OBD,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution : 

THx  PaoiiaxAirr  Cotmcn. 
or  TBI  Grrr  or  Nsw  Tc 
HuBSAir  ] 

Sew  York.  M  Y..Mmvh€,  1947. 
The  Honoiahte  Jaaam  K.  Javns; 
House  of  AeprescTttetfoes, 

Wathington.  D.  C. 
DCAS  Oimw iiiw  Jjtnta:  At  Its  maattng 
last  week  this  oommisslon  adopted  the  at- 
tached resolution  urgtaig  aslgratlon  Into  this 

now  in  Eurc^ie,  during  the  next  4  years,  and 
recommending  apptoptlation  of  the  •860.000.- 
000  requested  by  the  President  lor  ovtrasas 
relteL 

The  oommlsBlan  has  Instruetsd  me  to  send 
you  the  rescAutlon  and  urgently  request  yotn- 
suppoit  of  thime  greatly  needed  eiueigeucy 


Very  slneervly  yours, 

KseeuUve  Secretary. 


front  th*  psopl*  of  tha  United 

Christ  present  a  mandate  to  tbe 

Cboreh  wbidi  rsqaiiaa  of 

ttoey  do 

hers  and  aa 

tbs  Christian  people  not  only  to  support 
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o 


but 


oir 


gencrotuly  tbdr  church  frinds  for 
relief  and  reconstructton  but  also 
UMir  Influence  that  the  Nation 
Ita  full  measure  of  responsibility. 

The  Dnlted  States  must  face 
Its  obligations  to  the  starring  peopU 
vorld  and  lu  particular  rcsponslblUt 
displaced  persons  of  Europe  If  It  la 
any  claim  to  moral  leadership. 

Today  there  Is  an  awful  contrast 
tb»  <B»tmn*nn  at  ■uroy  and  Mte 
oupmedsfntad    proapcrtty     of     th« 
BMUa.     a«n«rofitty  should   lead  us 
Ubarally   and   wtthouc    haggling. 
laek  th«  spirit  of  geueroaity.  then 
(as   th«  oontlnuaaca  at  democracy 
waifart  of  our  children  should  Imp^l 
avoM    bringing    discredit    upon 
and  from  drawing  upon  America  tti>  < 
of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  banger  and 
which  grips  so  much  of  the  world 
m'T****"  is  deeply  ouneeracd  for  the 
the   850.000  displaced  persons  now 
unproductive   tdUneas     The  o 
Informad  that  on  the  basis  of  nation^ 
tbeae  dimlarwt  persons  are  Poles. 
Latvians.  Lithuanians.  Ukrainians 
Slavs;  and  that  religiously  520.000  an 
or   Greek   Catholics.   300.000   a^e 
100000  are  Protcstanu.     It  is 
most  of  these  persons  are  between 
40  years  of  age  and  that  abotrt 
under  18  years  of  age. 

The  ImmiRration  law  of  1934 
the  admission  of  a  total  of  153.789 
each  year.     In  only  I  year  since 
more  than  a  third  of  this  number 
mltted. 

"nwrvfore.  the  HQman  Relattona 
slcn  urges  upon  the  Congress  of  thi 
States  the  approval  of   Preeident 
request  for  the  appropriation  of  836f , 
for  world  relief.    It  considers  this 
pitiful  mmimam  of  a«ir  moral 

It  ftnttter  reeonunends  to  the 
the  United  States  favorable  action 
request  of  the  President  for  the 
of  emargcncy  legtslatlnn   to  recpan 
quotas  back  to  IMO  and  to  permit 
fe~  of  theae  quotaa  so  that  those  not 
one  country   should    be    made 
othcn  tn  the  end  that  within  the 
400.000  displaced  persons  may  be 
to  the  United  States.    Those  admittell 
meet  the  required  standards  of  healt  i 
character  and  the  guarantee  that  thcf 
not  become  public  chargei 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

IKW.  WILLIAM  M.  COLliER 


IN  TSS  HOUSK  OP  RSPRXSZRTA  ITVXS 


under 
enclose 
ippear- 

of  the 
..  un- 
let   our 


Mss 


Tuesdat.  March  11.  1947 

Mr.   COLMER.     Mr.   Speaker 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
herewith  a  very  timely  editorial 
ing  in  the  March  8.  1947.  issue 
Jackson  Daily  News.  Jackson, 
der    the    caption    "We    must 
course."    The  editorial  follows: 
w>  nvn  scT  ova  cuuua 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  abou  i  Oreeee 
la  only  one  part  of  the  larger  qo  atlon  of 
what  kind  of  wcvld  policy  the  Unlt4  d  Sutea 
propoeee  for  Itaelf  during  the  nez^  quarter 
ecntnry. 

We  are  eonfttnted  on  the  one  blind  with 
the  unmistakable  algns  of  collapse  1 1  Brltlab 
poUey  and  power  along  the  trontle  'a. 


To  believe  that  this  Is  only  a  temporary 
situation  is  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  financial  crisis  in  Britain  and 
to  the  general  stagnation  In  the  world  mar- 
kets which  were  Britain's  source  of  former 
strength.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  be  Insen- 
sible to  the  proposition  that  the  recession 
of  British  power  or  retreat  by  our  own  forces, 
anywhere  along  the  present  frontiers,  opens 
the  door  for  the  advance  of  Rusata,  either 
directly  or  by  the  spread  of  eonunnnism. 

What  is  needed  now  u  that  our  diplomacy 
decide  which  set  of  risks  is  preferable  and 
that  we  set  a  course  according  to  a  view  of 
the  problem  aa  a  whole,  instead  of  continu- 
ing to  take  piecemeal  action.  As  great  as 
are  the  dangers  to  our  system  from  Russian 
expansion,  they  muat  be  weighed  against  the 
opposition  danger  that  we  may  bankrupt 
ourselves  in  a  futile  effort  to  keep  Russia 
con&ned  within  her  present  limits. 

We  believe  that  the  only  sound  policy  for 
the  United  SUtes  is  to  set  the  line  which 
we  are  certain  we  can  maintain  over  the 
long  pull — thia  regardless  of  what  openings 
may  come  to  any  other  power. 

The  Greek  crisis  needs  to  be  weighed  In 
this  light.    It  Is  not  a  separate  question. 

What  applies  there,  and  Is  of  moment  to 
us.  applies  Jiist  as  directly  to  Palestine,  to- 
ward which  we  shrug  our  shoulders,  and  to 
Korea,  where  we  are  now  atarvLng  our  own 
policy. 

The  poesibllity  of  a  collapse  in  Greece 
weakening  Turkey's  prospect  of  resisting 
Russia  at  the  Straits  is  a  lesser  danger  to 
our  military  position  than  a  'British  retreat 
from  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
advance  of  communism  in  Greece  Is  at  one 
with  the  prospect  of  Its  final  success  in 
Korea. 

This  Nation  cannot  eonttnne  to  prop  up 
democracy  with  bayonets  the  world  over, 
because  finally  we  will  not  have  bayonets 
enough  or  money  enough.  Nor  is  it  sound 
policy  for  the  United  States  to  support  fi- 
nancially the  arms  of  another  nation  in  be- 
half of  a  common  policy  unless  the  cause  is 
so  vital  to  our  welfare  that  finally  we  would 
eonunit  our  arma  thCTe,  also. 


Womea  io  Today's  World 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOOTH  CASOUNA 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  .Speaker,  this 
moming  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking 
to  the  Washington  Club.  This  historic 
organixatimi  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  active  women's  clubs  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Mrs.  Cloyd  Heck  Marvin  is  the 
president,  and  some  of  the  other  officers 
are  Mrs.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  vice 
president;  Mrs.  Winston  Holt,  vice  presi- 
dent; Miss  Emma  Strider,  treasurer;  and 
Mrs.  Mark  Eldidge.  program  chairman. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  a 
copy  of  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rico«»: 

wousH  n<  today's  woklo 
(By  Repreeentatlve  Joseph  R.  Bbtson) 

Am^ican  women  were  not  bystanders  of 

They  played  a  vital  role  In  virtually 

phase  of  its  prosecution. 

War  has  a  curious  way  of  speeding  up  all 

historical  processes  and  pushing  people  and 

their  soeletlee  much  more  rapidly  Into  the 


future  than  they   would   ever  move  under 
normal  peacetime  conditions. 

For  Instance,  it  speeded  up.  even  more  rap- 
Idly  than  did  the  last  war.  the  revolution  In 
the  life  of  women.  We  forget  that  It  is  not 
only  about  100  years  since  women  were  first 
admitted  to  any  universities  In  America:  that 
they  obtained  the  franchise  only  after  the 
last  war;  and  that  only  during  the  Second 
World  War  were  all  restrictions  on  their  pos- 
sible activHies  lifted,  wHh  theUr  admlaston 
into  the  last  hitherto  exduaively  male  occu- 
pation: the  armed  forces. 

War  is  inevitably  a  revolutionary  force  In 
the  life  of  women.  There  are  those  indeed 
who,  like  Bias  Lemer.  go  aa  f  ar  aa  to  say  that 
"when  the  classic  work  on  the  history  of 
women  comes  to  be  written,  the  biggest  force 
of  change  in  their  lives  will  turn  out  to  have 
been  war."  Whether  or  not  so  dramatic  a 
generalization  be  accepted,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  dynamic  effect  of  war  in 
accentuating  trenda  and  accelerating  changea 
in  the  life  of  women  which  otherwise  would 
follow  but  slowly  upon  new  phases  of  Indus- 
trial organization  or  community  need. 

Not  only  in  China  but  in  India,  the  Latin- 
American  countries,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Australia — everyhere — women  have  stepped 
over  the  threshold  UUo  a  new  era.  Many 
have  faced' situ-itloiicq^alnlng  the  utmost 
strength  of  mind  and  spirit — exile,  intern- 
ment, the  misery  of  occupation,  the  slow 
starvation  of  their  children. 

To  the  extent  that  their  nations  have  been 
Involved  in  the  war,  women  have  sxiffered 
and  toUed  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Over  the  radio  came  the  sensational  an- 
nouncement: Women  are  to  replace  men  in 
every  possible  cv  «city  in  the  nation's  In- 
dustrial, operational,  military,  and  defense 
fields. 

In  answer  to  the  call  came  thousands  ct 
women — schoolgirls,  store  clerka.  vrattressa, 
housewives,  domestics — ready  to  produce,  to 
invent,  to  organise,  to  administrate — In 
short,  to  keep  all  the  wheels  of  national  life 
turning  while  all  available  manpower  was 
drafted  In  the  country's  defense. 

In  my  own  district,  which  is  the  largeat 
textile  district  In  the  world  and  which  in- 
dustry was  declared  essential  to  the  war.  no 
deferments  were  allowed  to  men  workers. 
There  was  a  constant  ciphering  away  of  male 
textile  workers  which  necessitated  the  return 
of  many  women  to  the  plants  so  as  to  keep 
up  production.  No  tribute  Is  too  great  to 
pay  to  otir  women  who  left  their  homes  and 
famUies  to  carry  on  while  their  menfolk  were 
In  the  service. 

Could  women  run  the  country  In  the  case 
of  emergency?  Could  they  take  over  the  fac- 
tories, railroads,  farms,  transport,  commu- 
nications, and  ''Ivillan  defense? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  given 
dally  by  the  crews  of  competent  women  me- 
chanics servicing  oombers;  by  girl  workers 
who  handled  thousands  of  rivets  with  speed 
and  precision  in  the  {dantst  by  women 
swinging  heavy  picks  and  shovels  on  air- 
drome sites;  by  girl  grease  monkeys  wielding 
monkey  wrenches  on  auto  and  airplane  en- 
gines. Women's  technical,  mechanical,  and 
administrative  aptitudes  constituted  one  of 
the  greatest  stirprises  of  the  recent  war. 
"Women  lack  strength — women  lack  experi- 
ence— women  lack  traditions  of  craftsman- 
ship," such  were  the  objections  of  men  when 
they  heard  that  women  were  to  take  over 
their  Jobs  In  the  defense  industries. 

But  It  took  only  a  few  short  months  for 
girls  worker  o  in  airplane  factories  to  prove 
that  they  ould  keep  up  with  the  tempo  ol 
productior.  set  by  men  workers. 

The  legend  of  women's  fraUty  has  thus 
been  exploded  by  the  manifold  activities 
In  which  women  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  war.  A  United  States  surgeon  made 
an  Investigation  to  determine  the  compara- 
tive physical   capacities  of  both  men   and 
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women  In  Industry  from  the  eurgleal  point 

of  view. 

He  discovered  that  women  In  railway  trades 
were  lees  subject  to  injury  than  men,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  more  careful, 
possessed  a  superior  quickness  of  action  and 
a  keener  perception.  With  regard  to  Indus- 
trial accidents,  fractures  did  not  occur  as 
readily,  because  women's  bones  are  denser 
and  more  elastic.  Women  of  middle  age  were 
less  subject  to  heart  strain  and  their  blood 
vessels  were  in  better  condition  than  In  men 
of  the  same  age. 

"Those  girls  arent  afraid  to  get  their  hands 
dirty,"  said  the  president  of  one  great  com- 
pany employing  thousands  of  women. 
"They  aren't  afraid  to  work.  They  put  on 
overalls  and  tie  up  their  hair  or  cut  It  off. 
And  :a  la  weeks,  they  were  making  900  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tools  and  making  them  well." 

That  comment  was  made  to  a  group  of 
newspaperwomen  who  toured  American 
war  plants  from  coast  to  coast,  and  reported 
on  the  part  women  were  playing  In  producing 
war  material. 

In  an  aircraft  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  vice  president  showed  them  a  fuselage 
assembly.  "See  that  line?"  he  said.  "Plrst 
all-women  assembly  line  of  a  major  part  In 
the  history  of  aircraft.  Look  at  their  fingers 
go.- 

Farther  on  he  p<^ted  to  a  hooded  woman 
with  a  gas  torch.  "Hardest  job  in  the  place." 
he  murmured.  "Aluminum  welding.  All 
women  doing  it.     Cant  beat  them." 

A  former  schoolteacher  In  another  air- 
craft plant  figured  out  a  new  way  to  do  a 
paint  job.  She  saved  8  hours  a  plane. 
Women  are  naturally  nimble  with  their  fin- 
gers. Once  they  understand  a  job,  they  take 
to  It  like  a  duck  to  water. 

Women  who  had  never  worked  before  found 
that  their  natural  gift  for  using  their  hands 
was  standing  them  in  good  stead.  A  woman 
down  on  her  knees  cutting  a  sheet  of  steel 
with  a  burner's  torch  uses  the  same  keen  eye 
required  to  stitch  up  a  hem  on  a  sewing  ma- 
chine. Ironing  out  the  seams  of  a  life  belt 
uses  the  same  abilities  as  ironing  the  family 
laundry.  The  woman  who  used  to  drive  the 
kids  to  school  ran  tractors  carrying  materials 
In  the  blggeet  plants. 

Training  classes  developed  character,  too — 
helping  women  to  prove  that  they  can  work 
steady  hours  without  fatigue  or  Interrtip- 
tlons. 

Betvraen  6.000,000  and  6,000,000  women 
were  fighters  in  the  war.  Their  greater  place 
In  Industry  after  the  war  was  assured.  They 
had  earned  It. 

An  official  oi  a  big  rubber  company  went 
all  the  way  with  his  enthusiasm,  '^t's  the 
working  women,"  he  said,  "who  won  this 
war." 

Yes,  and  other  women  also  went  to  war — 
mothers  and  wives,  sisters  and  sweethearts. 
And  the  battles  they  fought  required  no  less 
cotirage  than  was  demanded  of  the  men  on 
the  battle  lines.  When  we  honor  our 
Jieroes — our  fighting  men — let  us  not  forget 
those  who  never  heard  a  gun  or  saw  a  battle- 
ship, but  who  were  Just  as  truly  heroic. 

"The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought. 
Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find  It 
not: 
It  was  fotight  by  the  mothers  of  men." 

Col.  liary  Agnes  Brown,  top-ranking  Wac 
In  the  Southwest  Pacific  command,  pre- 
dicted recently  that  If  there  Is  a  war  50  yean 
from  now,  women  will  be  on  an  even  footing 
with  men.  We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the 
proof  of  Colonel  Brown's  prediction  will  never 
be  known,  but  you  can  put  it  down  as  a  fact 
that  the  women  have  now  made  a  permanent 
place  for  themselves  In  our  military  services. 
Congressman  E.  E.  Cox,  of  Georgia,  has  even 
proposed  a  joint  military  academy  to  train 
young  women  as  officers  in  the  various  serv- 
ice*—«  "West  Point  for  women."    Congreee- 


Nouaaa  Boooa  ct  liaesaehu- 
eetts.  who  qx>nsored  the  original  WAC  leg- 
islation and  Is  generally  regarded  aa  the 
godmother  of  the  women's  services,  is  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  a  permanent  training 
program.  But  she  thinks  that  It  will  take 
the  form  of  social  courses  conducted  for 
members  of  an  organized  women's  reserve. 

The  women  have  done  almost  everything 
except  fight.  At  one  marine  base,  women 
took,  over  the  whole  transportation  set-up, 
from  keeping  the  records  to  overhauling  and 
driving  the  cars  and  trucks.  The  accident 
rate  went  sharply  down.  At  another  base 
the  male  marines  gasped  when  a  truck!  oad 
of  dungaree-dad  women  drove  In.  But  they 
gasped  even  harder  when  the  women  went 
efficiently  to  work  Installing  a  complete  elec- 
trical system. 

Women  may  do  fine  work  In  such  fields  aa 
plumbing  and  truck  driving;  but  there  they 
are  only  pinch-hitters  for  the  men.  What's 
more  Important  is  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
learned,  as  private  business  learned  long  ago, 
that  there  are  fields  In  which  men  are  only 
awkward,  restless  plnch-hitters  for  women. 

That  is  why  0,000  Wacs  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land before  the  invasion — mostly  for  admin- 
istrative and  specialized  work.  It  is  why  87 
percent  of  the  enlisted  personnel  in  marine 
headquarters  in  Washington  were  women, 
why  the  Navy  assigned  more  than  1,000  Waves 
to  the  postal  service. 

The  fact  that  women  up  to  now  have  had 
little  to  say  about  the  management  of  the  , 
world's  affairs — and,  therefore,  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  conditions  that  led  to  the 
world  upheaval — does  not,  however,  preclude 
their  grave  responsibility  for  the  future. 

Wranen  are  in  the  majority  In  Europe,  and 
also  in  the  United  States.  In  particular  will 
business  and  professional  women  be  the 
shock  troops  of  this  onward  march.  They  are 
the  responsible  and  trained  workers  in  the 
great  army  striving  for  better  conditions  in 
a  better  world. 

The  women  of  the  United  States  have 
everything  at  stake  In  our  postvrar  world — 
their  future,  the  future  of  their  children,  the 
future  of  their  country.  As  an  even  better 
organized  and  informed  phalanx  of  public 
opinion,  they  will  be  heard  and  they  will  have 
their  way  if  theirs  is  the  right,  the  unselfish, 
the  progressive  way. 

Women  must  renotmce  for  all  time  the 
tradition  that  it  is  unseemly  for  a  woman  to 
mix  In  politics  or  world  affairs. 

Women  are  taking  an  important  part  in 
lawmaking  and  public  administration.  Aa 
all  of  you  know,  we  have  seven  women  in 
the  Congresa  this  session.  Throughout  the 
country  there  are  178  lady  lawmakers  In  our 
State  leglslattires.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
them  are  Republicans,  but  we  believe  things 
will  improve  as  time  goes  on.  Important 
State  offices  outside  the  legislature  have  also 
fallen  to  women.  Connecticut  and  South 
Dakota  have  female  secretaries  of  state. 
Idaho  has  a  woman  treasurer,  and  North 
Dakota  has  a  fair  lady  working  as  State 
auditor.  And  here  In  Washington  we  hava 
Francee  Perkina.  farmer  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  la  now  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission;  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

Indeed,  otir  ladies  have  made  big  names 
for  themselves  in  virtually  every  field  of 
human  endeavor.  In  last  Sunday's  p^>ers  I 
noticed  by  the  Gallup  poll  that  out  of  the 
10  people  of  the  world  who  are  most  admired 
by  the  American  public  two  of  them  are 
womoi — ^Mrs.  Eleanor  Rooeevelt  and  Bister 
Kenny,  the  great  Australian  nurse  who  has 
done  so  much  toward  developing  a  treatment 
for  Infantile  paralyais. 

Tea,  women  have  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
they  can  take  their  places  beside  the  men 
In  business  and  Induslry  and  government  and 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  world  ••  a  wbol*.    And  what  I  am  going 


to  aay  now  la  in  no  way  a  eootradlctlon 
to  what  I  have  juat  aald.  It  it  tbU:  Da^lte 
the  tremendous  contribution  that  women 
have  made  and  are  now  making  in  the  world 
of  affairs,  still  I  am  old  fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  the  crowning  contribution  of 
women  throughout  the  ages  has  been  the 
bringing  of  children' into  the  world  and  train- 
ing them  in  Godliness  and  good  citlaenshlp. 
In  all  time  to  come  that  will  be  the  crowning 
glory  of  womanhood.  The  great  wave  of 
Juvenile  and  adult  crime  which  Is  sweeping 
our  Nation  at  present  Is  net  completely  the 
result  of  war.  It  is  in  great  part  an  indica- 
tion of  the  failure  of  motherhood.  Children 
who  have  good  mothers  and  fathers  and  good 
homes  dont  usually  fall  into  crime.  When 
our  mothers  and  our  homes  fall  in  their 
responsibilities,  crime  and  social  chaos  are 
Inevitable. 

Statistics  show  that  the  so-called  better 
class  of  people  have  deamphaslaed  family 
life  and  children,  whereas  the  people  who  are 
less  capable  of  properly  rearing  their  children 
are  doing  more  than  their  ahare  In  propagat- 
ing the  race.  That  of  course  is  an  unwhole- 
some situation.  An  eminent  physician  has 
had  this  to  say  In  that  connection :  "As  men 
and  women  become  more  divorced  from  nat- 
ural settings  and  pursuits,  as  they  become 
more  artlflcialiaed,  more  'edxicated.'  more 
'civlllaed.  they  tend  to  have  smaller  and 
smaller  families,  and  for  that  reason  the 
race  has  been  and  atlll  is  dying  out  at  the 
top.  Personally,  we  doubt  If  such  'education' 
is  really  education,  and  if  stieh  'dvlllaatlon' 
is  really  clvillxatlon  in  the  hlgheat  eenae. 
but  such  Is  thu  custom  of  the  times.  It  is 
doubtless  the  reason  why  many  people  con- 
sider the  bearing  of  children  to  be  common 
and  plebeian." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote  again 
from  this  outstanding  doctor  and  writer: 
"The  woman  who  has  loved  her  mate  frankly 
and  honorably,  who  has  borne  and  reared  his 
and  her  children,  who  has  aaeriflced  every- 
thing for  her  loved  ones,  who  has  home  pain 
for  them,  who  has  known  the  pangs  of  un- 
utterable dread  and  fear  when  they  were  in 
danger,  who  has  felt  her  heart  bursting  with 
pride  of  them,  who  has  smiled  when  she 
wanted  to  cry,  who  has  loved  and  lived, 
develops  in  middle  and  advanced  life  a  beauty 
which  is  the  beauty  of  the  Madonna." 

That,  I  believe,  is  the  finest  contribution 
of  women  to  our  world  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. 


BrettoB  WooJs — Paper  Money  Hcavca 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  <Hno 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude in  the  Record  the  following  article 
entitled  "Bretton  Woods— Paper  Money 
Heaven"  by  John  E.  Kelly,  which  was 
carried  in  the  California  Mining  Journal 
of  March  1947: 

BasTTON  Woooe — Pm  Momrr  Haavni 
(By  John  E.  Kelly) 

In  a  dlscusBloD  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
(oheme  for  an  International  Monetary  Fund 
I  California  Mining  Journal.  November  1946) . 
tbe  point  was  made: 

"Tlie  next  factor  which  very  r-atertally 
upaets  the  deal  Is  the  fact  that  flnanoea  of 
many  of  the  nations  dectring  to  parttclpau 
Id  the  deal,  especially  as  borrowcn,  ara  la 
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such  poor  shape  that  there  exlaU  no 
on  which  to  aUblllae  tbetr  currencies 
Unfortunataly.  it  ts  this  rtrj  near 
ruptcy  of  many  of  thi»  signatory  natlorh 
supplies  the  pressure  to  close  the  dei  1 
dish  out  the  billions  prorlded  by  the 
siifferlng     American     taxpayer, 
apparently    welcomed    by 
minded    officials    In    Washington 
Woods  Is  a  scheme,  a  poker  game  wherein 
one  player— gueea  who?— antes  W.OOO.i 
the  others  put  in  their  I  O  U's.     In  onj 
but  Wiahlngton  a  gambler  who  anan<  ed 
oppaamta  and  Invited  thenr  to  play  foi 
would  b*  carted  off  to  the  booby-hatch 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  luch  c<  nduct 
la  sutasmanahip  and  "global  Tlaion." 

ass  aATBLLiTsa  AWAtr  MAMD-oirra 
It  Is  trus  that  Russia  has  so  far  d<  cllned 
to  Join  the  Pund.  although  the  Bovlet  i 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  plan:  bu 
the  Red  saulltu  nations  of  lurope  ar( 
Ing  in  line  for  the  cashiers  wicket  U 
Thla  Ukaa  a  <oad  off  Ruaala'a  back.  Ir 
fflTlng  Russia  a  loan  without  raqulrtng 
fugrmnte*  rvpaymant. 

otfeia  MM  nm  vr  au.  rug  cmn 

Natlona  joining  the  Bretton  Woodi  plan 
gra  supposed  to  tubacrlbe  a  given  pare  intagt 
Of  the  fundi  toui  capital,  but  thir*  art 
•tan)  "ouu "  and  loopholes  for  tteryt  ns  ex- 
cept Uncle  tarn,  who  will  put  in  all  t  i*  real 
Vaiuaa.  but  IM  outvoted  In  the  bou^d  at 
0lraeU«a.  Sigiiglary  nations  are  further 
fUMMMd  to  deliver  18  percent  of  their  aub- 
ggffiyllons  in  gold,  and  it  may  be  m(  rtiy  a 
eolneldenec  that  the  amount  of  goli  I  pay- 
gbi*  by  foreign  natlona  la  Juat  abo  it  th« 
game  as  that  the  New  Deal  has  s  lipped 
gbroad  In  the  last  S  years.  High  ofic  lals  of 
the  administration  have  bo4dly  propoa«  d  that 
v«  diTid*  our  gold  with  other  nationi  mak- 
ing %b*ffl  tnt  gifta.  so  "that  we  ean  a  I  turt 
•ven  and  trade  will  be  stlmulatat  ."  In 
Brtttah  Columbia  the  trlbea  held  sn  innual 
potlatch.  at  which  the  warriors  gavi  away 
ttaetr  poiiMstona.  But,  lo.  tha  poor  [ndlan 
was  drunk  when  be  did  It. 

After  Upper  Blobhoeta  puta  In  the  |old  It 
gc%  by  ahlpptng  ores  to  Uncle  Bam  during 
the  war  while  taking  mountalna  of  Aa  lerlcan 
focda  free  on  lend-leaae.  It  can  thei  bor- 
Amerlean  dollars  to  stimulate  trade, 
'^hat  trade  doesn't  have  to  be  wl  :h  thla 
eountr., .  The  borrowed  money  can  t  e  uaed 
to  provide  cutthroat  competition  for  ua,  for 
the  plan  provldea  that  no  conditions  nay  be 
tmpoaed  on  where  the  loan  be  uaed.  Ruaala 
could  have  all  her  puppets  borrow  or  her 
account.  Moreover.  b<»Tower8  can  ge  up  to 
•igbt  tlmee  the  amo\wt  of  their  goll  sub- 
scriptions In  foreign  exchange,  which  means 
American  dollars,  the  only  currency  of  world- 
wide acceptance  and  sufficient  quantli  y.  All 
the  borrower  needs  to  do  Is  to  mat  sh  the 
face  value  of  the  foreign  exchange  I  wlth- 
drawa.  wtth  Its  own  paper  money,  newly 
printed  for  the  occaaion  If  dealred.  Aa  tf 
that  were  not  enotigh.  a  majority  of  ih»  di- 
rectors can  at  any  time  permit  the  b  orower 
to  get  not  g.  but  10.  or  18.  or  30  tlz  lea  the 
amoimw  of  Ita  gold  subscription.  Ii  Hun- 
gary recently,  a  2.000.000.000,000  peni  o  note 
waa  worth  a  package  of  cigarettea.  bui  In  the 
International  Pund  It  euuld  have  been  caahed 
for  400.000.000  Ametlean  dollars,  beea  ise  the 
Fund  must  sccept  the  borrower's  sa;  -so  on 
the  worth  of  Its  paper.  Hungary  wai  Just  a 
little  premature  wtth  lU  Inflation,  t  ut  the 
rsat  of  the  Uttl*  red  brothers  wUl  be  oi  i  hand. 
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OCLO    BXLO    LOW    A»    EUmUFT    NstlOMS 

The  Bretton  Woods  scheme  holds 
of  gold  down,  becauae  It  la  to  the 
the   bankrupt,   noo -gold-producing 
that  tt  be  ao.    Ruaala  atanda  aloof 
high  in  th*  Kuropean  black 
aeae'Jy   reported   In   the 
y  be  prapartng  to  dump  golf, 
porarUy.  ut  a  flgura  balow  |35  In  an 
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to  upeet  capitalist  economy.  Whatever  price 
the  Soviet  sells  at,  the  ugiire  Is  clear  prof\t, 
for  costs  mean  nothing  In  a  land  where  pri- 
vate property  Is  nonexistent  and  the  mines 
are  worked  by  slave  labor.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  Red  regime  was  much  less  power- 
ful, though  equally  hostile  to  free  enterprise, 
Moscow  did  dxunp  gold  In  an  attempt  to 
wreck  the  gold  standard,  but  the  attempt 
failed.  Now  with  flat-money  advocates 
strong  In  Washington  and  controlling  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  tactic  might  be  re- 
sorted t  >  sgaln.  for  whatever  confusion  would 
result  t^erefrom.  Recent  Russian  dumping 
of  platinum  U  credited  with  breaking  the 
price  from  983  to  963  per  ounce  and  Russian 
silver  u  appearing  In  India  at  bargain  prices. 
A  free  market  for  gold  \m  the  only  safeguard 
against  thaa*  soclalUtlc  schemea  whereUi 
everyone  banaflts  except  the  United  QUtat. 


FrM  World  Marfctti 


EXTENSION  OF  RIMARK8 

or  I 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  aotrm  eaaouMA 
m  THI  H0U8I  or  REPRUDfTATIVM 

Tueadau,  March  11,  1947 

Mr.  BHYBON.  Mr.  Spetker,  under 
leave  to  rxtend  my  remorlu.  I  Include  the 
foUowlns  article  a«  written  by  Col.  C. 
Browning  Smith,  of  Oreenvllle.  S.  C 
which  I  am  euro  will  be  read  with  much 
Intereet.  j 

To  the  Bbrrog;  ' 

Political  domination  of  one  country  by 
another  leads  to  the  economic  strangulation 
of  the  dominated  country.  This  truth  was 
verified  when  Europe  was  under  Hitler  and 
the  conditions  existing  today  in  those  parte 
of  Europe  and  Asia  under  Russian  domlna- 
Uon. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  SUtea 
has  always  striven  to  keep  world  msrketa 
open  to  American  trade,  broadly  covered  by 
the  term  "freedom  of  the  seas."  when  tea 
power  was  a  dominant  factor  In  war.  This 
lUcewlae  has  been  the  policy  of  the  British 
Empire  and  her  spokesmen  are  referring  to 
world-wide  trading  privileges  when  they 
speak  of  the  "life  lines  of  empire."  Her 
main  concern  for  over  a  century  baa  been, 
not  so  mtKh  to  maintain  political  contrcH 
over  alien  peoplea.  although  she  has  been 
guilty  of  this,  ss  to  asstu-e  herself  of  friendly 
governments  bordering  essential  waterways 
that  would  not  Interfere  with  her  trading 
privUeges  nor  menace  her  ocean-borne  com- 
merce. 

It  was  for  this  principle  that  she  waged  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  fought  the  last  two 
World  Wars,  and  It  waa  for  practically  the 
same  reason  that  we  were  drawn  Into  these 
same  two  wars.  We  fought  to  maintain  our 
trading  rights  throughout  the  world,  but  said 
we  were  fighting  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  Both  wars  have  t>een  a  costly  lea- 
son  to  us  that  we  cannot  maintain  our  na- 
tional economy  without  a  free  world  market 
from  which  to  import  tin.  rubber,  odl.  sugar, 
coffee,  and  hundreds  of  other  basic  com- 
modltlea.  aa  weU  aa  seU  our  surpluses. 

Pundamentally.  this  is  at  the  basis  of  our 
disagreement  with  Russia.  We  simply  can- 
not afford.  If  we  are  to  survive,  to  permit 
any  natUm  through  political  action  or  war 
to  establish  her  influence  over  most  of  the 
world's  Isnd  area  and  exclude  us  from  those 
market*— oU  from  tha  Middle  Bast,  for 
example. 

It  Is  not  foreign  capital  nor  the  capitalistic 
aystam.  whether  American  or  British,  that 
axplotta  mora  ba^ward  pooplae  so  much,  as 


it  is  the  corrupt  rulers  and  politicians  that 
these  capitalists  have  to  do  biisiness  with. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  the  abuses  of  capitalism 
but  St  least  those  people  living  under  this 
system  prevailing  In  truly  representative  gov- 
ernments can  sleep  soundly  at  night  with- 
out fear  of  a  secret  police,  firing  squads, 
and  concentration  camps. 

ChurchlU  and  Bevln  have  repeatedly 
warned  us  that  Britain  unaided  is  no  longer 
able  to  malnUin  open  world  markets.  They 
have  not  said  It  in  these  words,  but  that  la 
what  they  have  meant  and  Britain's  an- 
nounced withdrawal  from  Greece  should  not 
have  taken  us  by  surprise  as  it  did.  If  we 
do  not  move  in  with  a  military  force  and 
esubllsh  a  democrr.tlc  regime,  then  Russia 
will  move  In,  not  i.eceasarUy  with  an  army, 
but  with  political  agenta  and  Greece  will  end 
up  like  Yugoslavia.  Should  this  happen 
Ruaala  wUI  have  moved  another  step  forward 
In  forcing  Turkey  and  the  Middle  East  Into 
tha  orbit  of  her  power  and  thereby  exclude 
tu  from  this  field  of  trade,  as  she  hat  already 
done  in  those  parte  of  Europe  she  now  oo- 
euples. 

Like  a  strangling  octopus,  the  tentacles  of 
Russia  reach  out,  absorbing  more  and  more 
land  power  until  her  heartland  beyond  the 
Urals  la  free  from  attack  by  land,  aU*.  or  tea. 
Moving  eastward  through  Asia  and  west- 
ward through  Europe,  where  will  she  stopf 

The  day  of  sea  power  ts  waning,  although 
BtlU  vital  as  a  deolslvc  factor  In  world  affairs, 
and  massed  land  power,  backed  by  air  power, 
controlling  land  areas  adjacent  to  strategle 
waterways,  such  as  the  Derdanslles.  8usa 
Canal.  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Dakar,  the  hump 
of  South  America  will  make  the  position  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power,  with 
access  to  world  markets  almost  untsnable. 
Sea  power  alone  is  not  snough.  This  Is  the 
geopolitics  of  world  affairs  that  American 
statesmen,  backed  by  an  informed  publlo 
opinion,  will  have  to  solve. 

C.  BaowMXMO  Smith. 

OaxxNvnxx,  S.  0. 


Arms  for  Grooco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NSW  HAMPSHiaS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  n-  y  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ORD.  I  am  inserting  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Hampshire  Morn- 
ing Union  on  Monday.  March  10.  1947 
entitled  "Arms  for  Greece."  I  wish  to 
compliment  New  Hampshire's  leading 
newspaper  on  this  most  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  entire  Mediterranean 
situation.  The  course  of  action  sug- 
gested by  the  Morning  Union  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  followed  by  the  United 
States.  We  cannot  stand  idly  by  and 
allow  the  Meditrrranean  to  become  a 
Russian  sea.  II  Greece  comes  under 
Russian  domination  the  Dardanelles. 
Turkey.  Iran,  tht  Middle  East,  and  even 
Saudi  Arabia  with  Its  oil  may  utimately 
follow.  Now  is  the  time  for  this  country 
to  stand  firmly  against  the  march  of 
communism.  If  we  fail  to  do  this  thea 
our  present  position  of  world  leadership 
will  be  impt riled. 

The  editori'J  follows: 

ASMS  roB  oaiicB 

Official  sorrces  indicate  that  Preeldent 
Ittimaa  will  ask  Congreas  for  permission  to 
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ship  arms  and  ammtmltlon  to  the  Greek 
Army  in  addition  to  providing  economic  aid. 
This  request  would  seem  to  be  imperative 
In  any  effort  to  find  a  aolutlon  of  the  Greek 
problem. 

Reports  show  that  the  Greek  Communists 
do  not  constitute  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  Greek  popiilatlon  at  most.  But  they  are 
given  strength  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers  by  supplies  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion furnished  them  by  neighboring  Com- 
munlst-controUed  cotm tries.  Meanwhile 
the  Greek  Army  is  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
military  suppUee  in  ita  effort  to  suppreaa  the 
revolutionary  forcea. 

With  Britain  now  determined  to  with- 
draw her  l&.OOO  troops  from  Greece,  the  only 
hope  of  eetabllshlng  and  maintaining  order 
aiid  stability  in  that  country  Ues  in  equip- 
ping the  Greek  Army  to  take  over  the  policing 
Job  effectively.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  country  fitted  to  supply  this  equipment 
today.  We  can  do  so  out  of  the  surplus  laft 
from  the  war  without  injury  to  ourselves. 

We  have  a  definite  interest  in  seeing  that 
Greece  dues  not  come  under  Russian  domi- 
nation, which  ts  exactly  what  will  occur  if 
the  Greek  Oommunlsu  prsvaU.  The  results 
of  such  Russian  domination  are  too  serious 
to  be  Ignored,  Greece  U  the  keystone  today 
In  the  line  between  western  and  Soviet  Rus> 
slan  Influence.  If  Greece  falls  to  the  Oommu- 
nlsu, Russia  will  expand  her  influence  over 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Sues 
Canal.    Turkey  and  Iran  will  become  pup* 

Kts  of  Moeoow.  Ooramimlet  influence  in 
Uy  and  Prance  will  be  strengthened  so  as 
lo  eventually  win  control  in  thoss  oountriee. 
•pata  la  turn  will  fall  to  communism, 
Russia  win  then  oontrol  the  weitern  gate- 
way to  the  Mediterranean  and  be  master  of 
most  of  lurope. 

We  eaaaot  stand  Idly  by  and  sse  this  series 
of  developments  occur.  Under  such  ourcum- 
stances,  military  aid  to  enable  the  Greek 
Government  to  remain  master  in  Its  own 
hotisehold  becomes  Imperative.  Russia  wiU, 
of  course,  raise  a  howl  over  what  she  will 
label  as  unwarranted  American  Interference 
in  Greece.  But  this  is  not  important.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  Russia  should  take 
offense  from  the  United  States  bolstering  the 
Greek  Government  to  maintain  order  In  that 
country  than  there  Is  that  the  United  States 
should  have  a  grievance  over  the  machina- 
tions of  communists  to  bring  Greece  under 
Bovlet  domination. 

The  Ideal  solution  would  be  for  both  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  to  leave  Greece 
wholly  free  o  settle  her  own  problem.  But 
the  Communists  are  not  doing  that,  bo  we 
must  be  realiatlc.  The  solution  of  the  Greek 
problem  Is  a  question  of  strategy  on  which 
thsre  can  be  no  compromise.*  The  Russians 
do  not  hesitate  over  steps  to  promote  their 
own  interests,  and  we  must  be  equally  defi- 
nite and  practical. 


Shall  We  Relax  Our  Maritime  Safety 
Standards? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  i«CHia«ii 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to- 
day to  extoid  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record,  and  to  Include  certain  corre- 
spondence, I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  76  and  H.  R  1240  are  sched- 


uled to  be  called  up  on  this  floor  for  con- 
sideration and  vote  on  Thursday. 

Both  of  these  pieces  of  legislation  are 
designed  to  carry  out  the  President's 
reqrest  for  the  extension  of  title  V  of  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act  for  I  year. 
House  Joint  Resolution  76  authorizes  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  to 
waive  certain  inspection  laws  with  ref- 
erence to  the  safety  regulations  and  crew 
manning  requirements  of  a  presently 
relatively  large  fleet  of  ships  engaged  in 
passenger  trafi&c  many  of  which  were  not 
specltically  designed  for  that  traffic.  In 
our  entire  merchant  marine  as  of  today, 
we  are  operating  only  five  ships — the 
America  on  the  North  Atlantic,  three 
ships  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  one  in 
the  Paciflc— which  do  not  require  these 
waivers.  The  major  portion  of  our  war- 
built  or  converted  passenger  thipa  are 
now  In  drydock  being  reconverted  to 
passenger  service  so  they  can  meet  our 
American  safety  standards,  which  are 
by  far  the  highest  In  the  world  and  on  a 
plane  considerably  above  the  interna- 
tional maritime  safety  standards,  to 
which  other  nations  are  supposed  to  ad- 
here. Evidence  before  our  committee 
is  to  the  effect  that  there  are  no  ships 
operating  in  the  world  today— outside 
of  these  five— that  would  meet  our  high 
American  safety  standards. 

That  does  not  mean  we  are  operating 
ships  that  are  totally  unsafe  by  a  long 
ways:  and  offsetting  the  risk  we  continue 
to  take  in  the  operation  of  these  ships  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  some  40.000  Ameri- 
cans who  were  stranded  overseas  when 
the  war  broke  who  are  desirous  of  get- 
ting home;  there  are  many  thousands  of 
others  who  have  to  go  overseas  for  tem- 
porary purposes  In  the  interests  of  our 
Oovernment  or.on  essential  business,  and 
then  there  are  something  like  76,000  dis- 
placed persons  who  our  armed  forcea 
overseas  and  our  State  Department  want 
us  to  transport  to  South  America  or  else- 
where to  become  settled  in  those  coun- 
tries and  a  certain  number  of  folks  from 
abroad  who  want  to  come  to  our  land 
under  our  usual  immigration  quotas.  If 
we  do  not  handle  them  with  what  is  pres- 
ently available  they  will  be  stranded  in- 
definitely and  we  will  have  to  clothe  and 
feed  them  where  they  are  over  there. 
Aside  from  the  mechanical  safety  fea- 
tures on  which  waivers  are  asked,  we  are 
also  asked  to  waive  certain  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  manning  of  these 
ships  and  among  others  the  number  of 
aliens  employed  thereon. 

The  unions,  by  and  large,  control  the 
manning  of  our  offshore  fleet.  Many  of 
the  steamship  operators  have  closed - 
shop  contracts  with  the  union  and, 
through  a  rotary  hiring  system,  the 
unions  supply  the  crews  when  requested 
by  the  operators.  During  the  war,  a 
great  many  aliens  were  employed  on 
our  ships  under  the  waiver  powers  con- 
tained in  title  V  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act.  There  are  those  now  in  com- 
mand of  our  unions  who  not  only  seek 
to  continue  that  aUen  employment, 
through  the  continued  grant  of  these 
waivers,  in  order  that  they  may  continue 
In  turn  to  receive  the  dues  from  these 
aliens  while  at  the  same  time  denying 
those  Job  opportunities  to  loyal  Ameri- 
can-bom citizens. 


Uhder  permission  to  Inchide  in  my  re- 
marks certain  correspondence,  I  add  at 
tl  Js  point  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Plilllp  Murray,  president.  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  dated  February  25.  copy 
of  his  letter  to  me  of  same  date  together 
with  copy  of  my  reply  thereto,  which  I 
tl^ink  are  self-explanatory.  I  hope  many 
Members  of  the  House  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  thi^: 

ExmaiT  I 
HovsK  or  RBPKssENTAnvaa, 

OoKUirm  oM  Mbkrant 

Maionb  AMD  Ftnaaxm. 
Washtnffton,  D.  C,  March  €.  1947. 
Mr.  Pxnjp  MtnuuT, 

Fretident.  Congreu  of  Induttrlal  OrgtnU' 
MLtion*.  Wathififton;  D.  O. 

SiAB  III.  MvnuT:  I  acknowledge  and 
thiink  you  for  your  wire  and  letter  of 
Vebruary  2b,  1947. 

The  position  taken  in  your  telegram  Is 
entirely  Inconsistent,  In  my  opinion.  On 
thii  one  hand,  you  protest  transfer  of  Amarl- 
can  ships  to  foreign  registry— which  aome 
feu'  Amerloan  operators  t«U  me  they  dealrs, 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  axtremely  low 
ititndards  and  low  wage  rstse  paid  to  certain 
foi'ilgn  crews,  as,  for  Instance,  the  Brltlslt 
with  the  amployment  of  Chinese  and  Laaear 
seamen,  etc.  In  order  to  compete  with  thaoa, 
thiit  Is  the  only  possible  JtutlBcstlon  for  any 
ioyiU  Amsricsn  dtlaens  to  want  to  transfsr 
ragtstry  to  a  (ortlgn  Bag  and  employ  alien 
ers'irs  under  lower  standards  and  lower  wage 
scales. 

On  the  other  band,  you  who  ask  ua  to 
maintain  the  Amerloan  merchant  marine 
under  the  Amsrloan  flag.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve American  wage  and  safety  stsndnrds, 
novr  approach  me  with  the  Idea  thst  you 
want  to  do  so  to  permit  the  employment  of 
aliens  vmder  Amerloan  wage  standards  and 
under  American  safety  standards.  Presum- 
abl;r,  of  course,  tboae  aliens  would  be  re- 
quired to,  and  would  be  delighted  to.  oper- 
ate under  your  union  regulatlona.  It  would 
be  distinctly  to'  their  benefit  to  do  eo.  On 
the  contrary.  I  have  it  on  good  authority 
thst  your  union  regulations  would  prevent 
otu  own  ettlnen  veterans,  who  sincerely  de- 
elrt  to  go  to  eea.  to  receive  employment  on 
these  ships  unless  or  until  they  Joined  your 
imlon  and  paid  your  dtiea. 

I  have  protects  from  veterans'  organlaa- 
tio:is  In  this  country  to  that  effect.  Your 
ow:i  repreeentativee  have  stated  to  me  that 
nnleea  we  continue  to  grant  theee  waivers 
for  the  employment  of  yotn-  alien  member- 
ship you  are  unable  to  man  the  American 
merchant  marine  with  American  seamen, 
namely,  those  belonging  to.  and  paying  trib- 
ute to,  yotn*  own  union.  As  far  as  X  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  I  want  the  strongest 
poEsslble  American  merchant  marine  manned 
by  loyal  American  citizens,  regardless  of 
whether  they  pay  dues  to  your  union  or  not. 
and  as  long  as  there  are  American  boys  still 
on  the  streets  today,  seeking  to  man  the 
American  merchant  marine,  in  my  opinion, 
they  must,  and  should,  have  priority  ovat 
ali(!ns,  regardless  whence  they  come. 

House  Joint  Resolution  76  and  H.  R.  1340, 
I  uaderstand,  are  coming  up  on  the  floor  next 
wwik. 

When  I  was  aaked  to  introduce  theee  reao- 
lutlons,  I  understood  they  were  neoeasary  to 
take  care  of  the  transportation  of  American 
citizens  and  displaced  persons  through  th« 
presently  available  facUltiee  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  That  is  the  only  reason 
I  Uitroduced  the  bills  and  the  only  justiflca- 
tloa  I  have  for  preeenting  them  to  the  Oon- 
grcH  and  supporting  them,  which  I  do  witll 
aorae  misgivings.  Our  committee  has  been 
informed  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  unleia 
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who  also  served  at  sea  during  tbs 

B.  R.  478  will  be  considered  further  Just 
•s  soon  ss  poeslble. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  consider  all  other 
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Ifaif  paramount  on  the  high  seas — " 
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CoNOBoa  or  ImHiaiam.  Obcanizat  owa 
Wshington.  D.  C.  Ftbruarjf  2 
Bon.  TtxD  Bbaolct 

Chatrman.  Merchant  Marine  and 
Committee.   United   State* 
Repretentativea .  Washington 

Deab  CoKcazssacAir  Bbaolct 
aand  noncltlzen  war  service  seamen 
dared  incalculable  service  to  our 
war  effort  are  about  to  be 
deportation.     Many  of  thess  men  i^ould 
day  t>e  bona  fide  residents  or  dtia 
Nctlon  bad  It  not  been  that  tbeb 
w«ra  needed  at  sea.    Tbe  State 
promised  aid  In  their  behalf  aftar 
but  such  aid  baa  not  been 

Tour  committee  can  take  two 
our  debt  to  these  men.    First.  I  urge 
act  farcM^bly  and  promptly  on 
Resolution   76,   extending  tbe 
waiver  power  until  January   1. 
action  wUl  enable  war  service 
men  to  find  continued  employmen|t 
ahlpa  and  to  avoid  deportation 
urtre  tbat  your  committee  give  serloifs 
araUon  to  amendmenu  to  H.  R.  476, 
chant  Seamen's  War  Service  Act, 
be  put  before  you  in  testimony  of 
Maritime    Committee.      These 
would  provide  legal  entry  for  1 
aarvice  In  danger  sonea  and  dtlxe^sblp 
t  years  of  such  service 

TbsM  war-aervlce  seaman  are  few 
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WtMKnmov.  O.  C,  fabmafy  15. 1947. 

flOB  BaSOLIT, 

CAalrman,  Houja  JVaro^nf  Marine  and 

/ijAanas    Committee,    United    Statte 

Hotue  of  Meprenntativei,  Wushinffton, 

D.  C 

Future  employment  opportunltlM  of  mart* 

ttma  workara  and  tha  Amartcan  marehant 

martna  daellnM  dally.    Tranafars  of  Amari- 

Mn  uwrtad  or  controlled  vaaMla  to  Fanaman* 

Ian  and  Honduran  flaga  baooma  mnra  numar« 

otia.    Thasa  transfari  hava  m  tbair  purpoM 

to  avoid  American  labor  atandarda  and  to 

avoid  American  ssfaty  stand ardt, 

A  raquaat  of  tbs  010  maritime  rommlttM 
for  tba  erttefia  on  which  Marltima  Commta« 
aion  approval  of  such  tranafart  tra  based  bM 
gone  uiianswarad  Tour  eommtttaa  Is  da* 
voted  to  tba  maintananoa  of  a  strong  Amar* 
loan  marabant  marina,  Accordingly,  I  urga 
that  yoti  undertake  an  Immadiata  invaatlga* 
tton  of  tha  astent  of  and  raaaona  for  stich 
transfer!  preparatory  to  tha  consideration 
of  Irguiatton  to  make  tba  American  mar* 
ehant  martna  Mcond  to  none. 

Prniia  MoatAT, 
President,  Congree*  of  InduetrioX 
Organization*. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  also  a 
letter  received  from  a  tjn^lcal  American 
cltl2en  seaman  who  is  being  crowded  out 
of  the  American  merchant  marine 
through  the  employment  of  these  aliens 
and  this  gentleman  speaks  for  himself 
in  no  imcertaln  terms:  j 

Exhibit  n  ' 

NawKJBT  Nrwa.  Vs.,  March  10,  1947. 
Bon.  FiKD  Bbadlct. 

Snt:  I  am  writing  to  you  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  merchant  marine  and  as  a  member 
of  tbe  NMU  to  let  you  know  my  stand  and 
countless  thousands  of  other  merchant-ma- 
rine members,  on  the  Issue  of  granting  citi- 
aenshlp  to  aliens  to  continue  sailing  Ameri- 
can ships. 

I  and  thousands  of  others  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  are  strictly 
against  granting  an  extension  to  alien  sea- 
men to  sail  beyond  March  31,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  As  shown  by  their  attitude  and  conduct, 
tbey  are  sailing  our  ships  and  have  sailed 
them  not  for  patriotism,  but  for  the  higher 
vrages  and  conditions.  They  all  gang  up  on 
our  offshore  ships,  according  to  where  it's 
going,  by  nationality  groups:  1.  e.  If  a  ship 
Is  going  to  South  America,  tbe  aliens  who 
originally  came  from  those  countries  will 
ship  on  her.  Once  aboard,  they  act  as  if  the 
American  members  of  tbe  crew  are  the  aliens. 
And  by  getting  together  and  speaking  only 
In  a  foreign  tongue,  they  are  able  to  get  the 
Americans  dlsgiisted  and  quit.  Tliat's  what 
they  want — they  don't  want  Americans 
aboard  their  own  ships. 

I'll  give  you  one  Instance:  I  shipped  In 
Texas  not  so  long  ago  on  a  Lorkes  Bros, 
freighter,  going  foreign.  She  was  a  new  C  3 
type  freighter,  a  beautiful  ship.  Going 
aboard.  I  thought  I  was  on  a  foreign  ship. 
There  was  only  one  American  on  deck — the 
boatswain.  I  was  put  on  watch  with  two 
men  from  Spanish  Honduras.  I  saw  right 
away  they  were  out  to  get  rid  of  me  before 
we  sailed.  Upon  asking  tbem  questions,  they 
answered  in  Spanish  and  lay  In  their  btinks 
speaking  Spanish  to  each  other  at  the  top 
of  their  voices.  Needless  to  say.  In  tha  next 
port,  Beaiimont.  I  quit. 

a.  A  good  part  of  these  men.  Including 
the  ones  on  the  ship  I  was  forced  to  quit, 
were  not  even  sailing  during  tbe  war.  They 
had  been  going  to  sea  on  American  ships  10 
months  on  the  13-4  watch.  Tbe  entire  watch 
waa  CblnaM  allena— they  couldn't  speak  a 
word  of  Bngllsh.  only  "overtime."  This  en* 
ilaiitaia  both  craw  and  paaaangsra  to  hava 
■Mai  la  tha  craw  who  do  not  vndmataaA  tha 
language  of  tha  ahlpb 


t.  If  wa  did  not  allow  aliens  on  our  shlpa. 
tha  eountlaM  thouaanda  of  American  young* 
atara  that  wara  trains  1  by  tba  Martttma 
•arvloa  during  tha  war  wotUd  hava  continued 
to  sail  merchant  ahlpa.  Aa  It  wm,  aftar  ona 
trip  and  bearing  nothing  but  a  foreign 
tongtta,  thay  got  dlaguatad  and  quit. 

4.  OowtlMi  tbMMtnda  of  tba  old*tlma 
Maman  Who  qtilt  dvrtng  tba  war,  would  coma 
back  to  BM  If  tha  allana  ara  ramovad,  I 
have  talked  to  quita  a  faw.  Thay  all  My 
tha  aama  thing.  Thay  do  not  want  to  mU 
wtth  atlans.  go  thara  would  ba  no  riMftaft 
of  iMman  m  tha  old*tlmars  would  b«  bath. 

6.  lafura  tiM  war,  wa  Mllad  praetleally  tha 
MRM  numbtr  of  ahlpa  wa  hava  today  with 
100  ptTMnt  eltlMtt  erawf,  Orantad  thot 
moat  of  tha  0,000  marohant  aMman  who  ImI 
thair  lives  In  tha  wsr  wara  tba  old*ttmara^ 
alt  4tlMns.  Wa  could  still  man  tha  shlpa, 
M  a  lot  of  Navy  vatarana  want  to  Join  tba 
marehant  martna  and  tha  man  who  wara 
trained  by  tba  Maritime  Sarvtca  would  coma 
back.  Than,  wa  American  seamen  would  not 
have  to  hang  our  baada  in  shame  on  otir  own 
ahlpa  M  wa  now  do. 

6.  An  extension  would  ba  a  victory  for  tha 
Communist  Party  faction  In  our  union,  tha 
NMU.  who  were  responstbls  for  aliens  being 
on  our  ships  snd  who  want  th^m  continued 
aa  they  car  tell  them  they  were  responstbls 
for  tbem  still  being  on  tbe  ships  and  thus 
give  them  a  powerful  bloc  In  otnr  union  who 
would  vote  the  way  the  Communists  tell 
them  to.  Tbey  want  to  freeze  the  rest  of  us 
American  seamen  off  the  ships  as  we  are 
antl-Commuulst  and  do  not  let  anyone  lull 
us  to  sleep  with  Red  propaganda.  They 
want  the  ships  manned  by  men  who  will  pay 
their  dues,  say  nothing,  and  vote  and  do  as 
they  are  told.  They  don't  want  Americans 
with  a  mind  of  their  own. 

7.  I  ost  of  in  Americans  are  now  forced  to 
saU  c  I  these  coastwise  oil  tankers  and  coal 
boats  aa  only  full  citizens  can  sail  tbem. 
Otherwise  they  would  be  packed  with  aliens. 
Also.  It's  a  fine  pass  when  American  seamen 
who  sailed  all  during  the  war,  are  forced  to 
sail  only  coastwise  ships  as  aliens  have  our 
Jobs  and  force  us  off  our  offshore  ships. 

On  this  tanker,  not  one  man  wants  the 
alien  seamen  to  get  an  extension  as  we  want 
to  sail  on  our  own  ships  with  our  own  coun- 
trymen— not  aliens. 

Fraternally  youra. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  continued  employ- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  aliens — and 
figures  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Safety  In  the  Coast 
Guard  show  that  there  is  an  average  of 
17.5  percent  now  afloat  in  the  American 
merchant  marine — is  a  hazard  of  which 
they  are  thoroughly  aware  and  about 
which  ♦hey  are  very  much  concerned. 
The  fire  hazards  and  the  safety  hazards 
on  these  cargo-passenger  ships,  which 
are  temporarily  employed  in  carrying 
passengers,  is  enough  of  a  hazard  in  itself 
but  if,  as  and  when  we  have  a  serious 
accident  at  sea  and  you  put  aliens  in 
those  lifeboats  who  do  not  understand 
the  commands  of  the  offlcero  of  th«>  ship, 
who  may  not  speak  their  native  tongue 
and  who  may.  therefore,  be  imable  to 
control  them,  then  you  are  creating  an 
imspeakable  additional  hazard  the  re- 
sponsibility for  which  I  do  not  want  to 
assume  even  though  the  above  men- 
tioned bills  carry  my  name  and  which  I 
introduced  first  at  the  request  of  the 
President — which  appears  in  the  Cow- 
oanaiONAL  Rkooro  of  February  3.  page 
752.  and  in  the  case  of  H.  R.  1240  in  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  ad- 
dressed to  the  Speaker  and  referred  tu 
me  as  chairman  of  our  committee. 
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Above  All,  u  f ar  M  I  am  personally 
concerned.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
this  blanketing  into  cltlsetishlp  of  some 
14.000  alien  seamen.  We  are  very  grate- 
ful for  thalr  wartime  sdrvlce  but  I  see  no 
justtflcatton  for  blanketing  them  Into 
eitlcenshlp  simply  because  of  that  Mrv* 
Ice  and  thereby  ereatlm  an  additional 
handicap  toward  natlvt  American  eltl* 
lans  being  given  a  fair  opportunity  to 
•MfcUt  ibelr  daslre  to  serve  In  the 
PMMMilOM.  postwar,  Amtrioan  merchant 
marine.  IUpres«ntaUons  havt  boon 
made  by  certain  union  groups  that  iht 
majority  of  these  alir<ns  art  tOMidlnft- 
vlnns— that  Is  an  abaolutt  untruth. 
Afloat  as  of  today  there  are  on  the  avcr- 
tcf  ISM  than  8  percent  Scandinavians 
out  of  the  enUio  alien  group  There  are 
on  the  other  band  on  the  average  of  26 
percent  Latin  Americans,  16.6  percent 
Filipinos,  18.6  percent  British  and  7.8 
percent  Orientals. 

I  hope  the  House  will  give  very  care- 
ful consideration  to  these  two  bills  when 
they  come  on  the  floor  Thursday. 


Sdf  ar  Control  and  Rationinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Abbott,  president  at  tbe  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.: 

Bi6  8UCAR  Behhix  Endorses  Control — 
Amebican  Co.  Sats  It  Is  Needed  Thbovgh 
1947  To  Avert  "Boom  and  Bust"— FAa 
Deal  Asked  fob  Cuba — Report  Shows  Rise 
IN  Income  to  S4  ,735 ,278.  or  $3.60  a  Share. 
Last  Year 

Reporting  on  operations  last  year  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Joseph  F.  Ab- 
bott, president.  Informed  stockholders  yester- 
day tbat  wbUe  the  company  opposed  Govern- 
ment price  and  rationirg  controls  as  a 
peacetime  measure,  the  sudden  elimination 
of  the  present  wsirtime  sugar -control  program 
undoubtedly  would  cause  substantial  price 
Increases  and  a  scramble  for  available  sup- 
plies. 

Prompt  action  is  necessary,  Mr.  Abbott  con- 
tended, to  prevent  another  "boom  and  bust" 
situation  such  as  that  after  the  first  World 
War  when  prices  skyrocketed  and  then  col- 
lapsed because  of  the  absence  of  an  orderly 
decontrol  program. 

He  urged  the  Government  to  adopt  the 
following  program  to  the  pubUc  Interest: 
Provide  for  the  American  public  substantially 
more  sugar  in  1947  than  1946  In  line  with  its 
promise;  continue  price  and  rationing  con- 
trol through  1947:  announce  without  delay 
the  date  when  controls  will  end:  define  Its 
policy  on  further  purchases  of  sugar  crops 
and  its  pluu  to  provide  sugar  to  foreign 
countries. 

orouaTST's  pboblems  sueveibo 
Covering  all  phases  of  tbe  company's  oper- 
ations, the  report  Include^  a  survey  of  the 
major  problems  facing  the  entire  sugar  In- 
dustry in  the  field  of  domeatlc  controls,  legis- 
lation, Cuban  developmentA,  and  trade  agree- 
ments. 


The  eompany'i  oonsoildated  net  Income  for 
IMS.  after  tasM,  asocoOO  oontlngenolea,  and 
all  ohargM,  amounted  to  #4,785.278— equal 
to  88.00  a  tbarc  of  common  itoek.  In  1M6 
the  compuy  bad  a  net  of  84488^1.  or  88,17 
a  common  ahare. 

Operations  of  tbs  eompany's  Cuban  lub* 
sldlarlss  wars  an  Important  (actor  last  year. 
Net  Inenms  uf  tbs  Cuban  oorporatlons,  alter 
taxes  and  all  cbsrgss,  waa  88J884M,  oom- 
psrtU  with  81.008,188  In  1846.  Nst  Inooms 
from  rsflning  operations,  bowevsr,  (ell  to 
81J78J0a  In  1848  (rom  88488J88  the  year 
b«(ors. 

AtffivnuM  ev  ALL  aariNHM 
Deilvsrlcs  of  all  eans'fugiir  rtflnsrt  In  1848 
were  714,000  tons  less  than  In  184S— a  reduc. 
tlea  of  about  16  peroeni—the  report  ds- 
otared.  tinot  deliveries  for  sxport  in  1646 
inereaaed  by  liaxKM  tons  ovsr  1646,  all  rs* 
fl  ifrs'  dellvsrlss  (or  domsstic  elvillan  and 
military  use  were  838,000  tons  less  than  In 
164A— «  reduction  of  about  10  psrcant.  De- 
ll verles  by  beet  procstsors.  Importers,  and 
mainland  cnne  mills  were  408,000  tons  greater 
than  tbe  year  before.  Total  dellverlea  of  all 
primary  distributors  for  domestic  civilian 
and  military  use  were  7  percent  less  than 
in  1945.  the  company  said. 

"Cuba's  1947  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
6,600,000  tons,"  the  report  said.  "It  comes 
at  a  most  opporttue  time.  The  public  pres- 
sure here  for  more  sugar  is  .so  great  that 
continuation  of  sugar  control  and  rationing 
through  1947  would  be  impossible  if  substan- 
tially more  sugar  Is  not  provided  for  the 
American  public  for  1947.  This  added  sup- 
fij  can  come  only  from  Cuba's  1947  bumper 
crop.  Cuba  will  be  sole  also  to  continue  to 
make  a  big  contribution  to  tbe  needs  of  other 
nations  in  Europe  by  shipping  them  sub- 
stantial supplies. 

"If  Congress  considers  revised  sugar  legis- 
lation this  session,  it  should  not  neglect 
Cuba  as  was  done  after  World  War  I.  Ap- 
preciation of  Cuba's  efforts  in  coming  to  our 
rescue  when  needed  and  consideration  of  her 
peacetime  sugar  problems  make  this  course 
obvious.  Security  for  our  raw-sugar  needs, 
both  in  peacetime  and  in  war,  requires  it." 


Role  of  America  a«  Intematioiial  Almoner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENA'TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahonui.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  K. 
Wells,  a  resident  of  Oklahoma  City,  a 
letter  in  which  he  discusses  one  phase  of 
our  foreign  policy.  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Wells,  and  for  that 
reason  I  ask  permission  to  have  his  let- 
ter printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oklahoma  Citt,  Okla.,  March  8,  1947. 
Senator  Elmer  Thomas, 
Senate  Offloe  Building. 

Waehington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  ScMATOt:  Every  country  In  Bvurope, 
with  tbe  exception  of  Russia,  Sweden.  Nor- 
way, Finland,  and  Switzerland,  Is  on  the 
threshold  of  economic  collapse.  They  are 
susulned.  In  the  nuOn  today,  by  direct  gifts 
and  bad  loans  made  by  the  United  States 
Oovsmment.     Wben  ttUs  oollapss  come 


and  I  dont  think  It  it  ovsr  8  aaonths 
Russia,  or  tbs  C<xnmunists,  will  take  over  all 
of  thsae  bankrupt  oountrlss  without  flrlnf  a 
ainijls  shot. 

Tbs  flnanolal  sUtus  of  thsse  eounUiss  to- 
day U  vary  similar  to  tbat  which  prsvailsd 
In  liie  old  South  in  our  own  country  im- 
meoiatsly  following  ths  Civil  War~s  tfsv- 
aaWited  eountry  without  money  and  with* 
out  ertdlt. 

Ingland,  francs.  Italy.  Orssos.  Tugoalavia. 
Sptw,  and  the  Lowianda  are  looking  to  the 
United  Malea  daUy  for  Mieeor  and  relisf. 
We  «re  UnploMd  dally,  either  by  soms  o(  uur 
own  HteteeoMa  (f|  or  by  tbs  paid  rsprs* 
sentfttives  of  eome  of  these  eeuatrlss,  to  •«• 
tottii  to  saeh  snd  every  one  of  them  sddl* 
tlOBil  loana  for  oontinusd  austsnancs, 

•tirely  we  are  not  lo  fnotiab  as  to  think  we 
oan  feed  all  ths  peoples  of  the  world  and 
the}  rsmatn  in  sbjeet  idleness.  Tbs  sad  part 
of  tas  whols  story  is  that  whsn  thess  cuun* 
triei.  eoUapas.  ths  reparoUMlon  thereof  wlU 
shalis  ths  founds tloa  of  the  United  States 
and  the  whole  world  —  the  I  Iks  of  which  we 
havii  never  witnessed  before. 

Iri  view  of  this  impending  danger,  dont 
you  think  It  wise  that  we  begin  immediately 
to  p  ut  our  own  bouse  In  order— to  withstand 
this  Herculean  disaster? 

We  should  stop  Xijiag  to  feed  and  finance 
the  world  and  begin  at  once  to  reduce  our 
nati  3nal  expenditures  wherever  possible,  and 
to  q  uit  making  bad  loans  and  unappreciated 
glftii  to  foreign  countries  that  know  noth- 
ing of  our  democratic  way  of  Ufe — and  cars 
less- -but  only  look  upon  us  as  a  wanton  and 
wasteful  Santa  Claus.  This  disaster  Is  In- 
evltible  and  we  could  not  prevent  It  even  If 
we  oaned  them  the  full  limit  of  our  total 
resources.  That  would  merely  delay  ths 
disaster  that  is  sure  to  come. 

I  think  It  Is  high  time  we  quit  kidding 
oun  elves  and  take  a  more  realistic  view  of 
the  situation  and  trim  our  sails  for  ths 
inevitable  storm  that  wUl  surely  envelop  us 
unl(>ss  we  forthwith  cease  spending  foolishly 
and  for  political  purposes  and  "dig  m"  (or 
a  sioge  of  economic  world  chaos. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  re- 
gards. I  am. 

Sincerely  youn; 

i.  K. 


DeiDOcratic  World  Looks  to  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TBE  UNITED  6TATB 

Wednesday,  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19) .  1947 

M     PDLBRIGHT.    Mr.   President.  I 

as):  unanimous  consent  to  ^.ave  printed 
in  the  Record  an  articla  entitled  "Demo- 
crtitic  World  Looks  to  United  States." 
written  by  Sumner  Welles,  and  pub- 
llslied  recently  in  the  Washington  Post. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  Ije  printed  in  the  Rec<xd, 
as  follows: 

Vallbt  or  Decisioii 

CCMOCBATIC  WOBU)  LOOKS  TO  tntXXBD  OTATM 

(By  Stminer  Welles) 

"DThe  postwar  period  has  now  entered  Its 
meat  critical  phase.  Events  srs  rapidly 
mcving  toward  an  Inevitable  crisis. 

'J?h<  American  people  have  entered  ths  val- 
ley of  decision.  If  the  United  SUtes  makes 
full  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Its 
podtlon.  its  power  and  lU  rasouross.  U  oaa 
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(totvrmio*  tht  dMtlalM  of  hunnMiity. 
wv*  Wwt«rn  cmiUMtioo. 

Tb«  naturt  of  tb«  eoura*  «t  f  |l>laf  to 
Uk*  will  b*  thowQ  bf  what  w«  dceu  •  to  do 
tn  the  CM*  of  Or*tc«  U»nj  ponons  n  pro- 
t«ttlnK  that.  U  tb«  United  8Ut«  ttc  m  In  to 
help  tb«  Or«*k  p*opl«  nuUntaln  th  Ir  aov- 
tr«lgn  Independence .  this  country  will  b* 
merclj  "pulling  British  chMtnuts  ou  ;  of  the 
fire."  What  theee  Indlvldualt  cannot  or  will 
not.  see  Is  that  in  the  world  of  ux  ay.  the 
eheatnuts  are  American  as  well  as  Br  Ush. 

The  greatest  of  all  wars  has  brougl  t  In  Its 
wake  the  greateet  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic upheaval  of  recorded  hlstor  r.  The 
factors  which  had  been  detcrmlnln  ;  Inter- 
national relations  since  the  period  of  the 
Napolecnlc  wars  hsre  suddenly  ceised  to 
exist.  The  era  of  the  Paz  Brlta  onlca  1  las  end- 
ed. Great  Britain  la  no  longur  able  to  pre- 
serve a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  oi  to  play 
any  considerable  part  In  matntalnin ;  Inter- 
national order  In  the  Near  Bast  or  in  Asia. 

Prance  has  been  bled  white.  The  smaller 
countries  of  western  Europe  are  n  hausted 
and  prostrate.  The  prospecu  for  a  Oerman 
settlement  of  a  kind  which  can  brti  ig  order 
out  of  chaos  and  terminate  the  a  ountlng 
fear  and  xincertatnty  grow  dally  let  i  favor- 
able 

Save  tn  the  New  World,  the  dei  oocratlc 
peoples  who  hsve  been  helping  to  uphold 
what  we  call  western  civilization  have  neither 
the  manpower  nor  the  material  r  sources 
needed  to  make  It  possible  for  them  :o  coop- 
erate in  any  aiajor  struggle  for  its  p  reserva- 
tkm.  If  n  Is  to  be  saved.  It  wUl  le  saved 
because  the  American  people  have  decided 
that  their  own  security  and  safety  af  their 
own  free  Institutions  depend  upon  its  sur- 
vival 

The  isaue  could  not  l>e  plainer.  If  the 
United  States  acquiesces  tn  an  exte  islon  of 
Soviet  domination  over  Greece.  Tui  key  will 
aoon  thereafter  come  within  the  Sov  et  orbit. 
The  Levant,  the  Arab  states,  and  nor  h  Africa 
will  then  lie  open  to  Soviet  ezpansli  m.  The 
liedlterranean  will  be  Included  wi  bin  the 
Bussian  sphere  of  influence. 

Should  the  starvation  and  mla4  ry  with 
which  all  of  Europe  la  presently  alBlc  ted  con- 
tinue much  longer,  communism  w1  U  sweep 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  itrength 
oi  communism  In  western  Europe  ha  i  not  yet 
shown  Itself  openly.  It  has  peneti  kted  far 
deeper  in  all  of  the  western  democrai  lea  tluoi 
la  yet  fully  recognised.  It  can  onlf  t>e  ar- 
rested when  peoples  have  food,  emp  oyment, 
and  hope  for  the  future.  It  can  only  be 
Checked  If  peoples  see  that  democi  icy  pro- 
vides aecxulty.  It  can  only  be  overoo  ne  when 
democracy  shows  Itself  to  be  posltl^  e  rather 
than  piUlldly  negative. 

The  decision  which  the  America  i  people 
eonfront  involves  a  fundamental  c  lange  In 
their  policy  Should  this  country  efuse  to 
accept  the  challenge  now  presented  the  So- 
viet government  will  automatically  assume 
world  leadership.  I  do  not  believe  tl  at  either 
the  Russian  people  or  their  Govern  nent  de- 
sire war.  or  are  prepared  for  war.  But  if 
through  timidity  at  indecision  th  t  United 
States  today  acquiesces  In  furthi  r  Soviet 
CBpanalon.  whether  political  or  mill  ;ary.  and 
permiu  the  European  d«aocracl«  to  fall, 
war  between  the  United  States  ant  the  So- 
viet Union  will  ultimately  become  li  levltable. 

No  more  fatal  a  mistake  could  be  made  by 
the  American  people  at  this  time  than  to 
compel  their  Government  to  reduce  their 
armed  strength.  Any  present  redi  ictlon  in 
the  American  budget  which  will  rtnilt  in  a 
decrease  in  the  military  or  financial  power  of 
the  United  States,  and  thus  preven  i  It  from 
assuming  these  new  world  obllgatk  as  which 
•re  Incumbent  upon  It,  Is  an  open  1  ivltation 
to  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  o  persist 
tn  an  expanaion  policy.  Until  pea  w  settle- 
ments are  concluded  which  can  i  uarantee 
that  the  legitimate  tntereate  of  U  a  United 
Butea  win  be  safeguarded,  and  tha  a  stable 
Internjitlonal  ordtt  can  at  length  M  eatah- 


Uahed,  tha  Ameriean  tazpayert  mutt  be  pre- 
pared to  asitime  a  heavy  burden.  But  such 
a  ••ertflce  will  be  inflnltestmal  compared  to 
the  price  which  would  be  exacted  of  them 
by  a  new  war  or  by  world  anarchy. 

UntU  aecurlty  la  within  their  grasp,  the 
people  of  this  country  must  see  to  It  that 
their  Government  makes  full  usa  of  the 
armed  strength  of  thU  Nation,  as  well  as 
of  Its  economic  resources,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  Independence  and  to  Insure  the 
survival  of  the  remaining  democracies.  Only 
through  such  a  policy  of  t>old  and  enlight- 
ened initiative  can  the  United  States  hope 
to  prevent  war  and  to  bring  about  the  con- 
strxiction  of  a  world  in  which  the  United  Na- 
tions can  maintain  peace. 


(f 
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VaHey  of  a  New  CTiliiatiAii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or  LocnsiANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  OVERTON.  B4r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Valley  of  a  New  Civilization," 
which  appeared  In  the  Commercial 
Appeal  of  Memphis  on  March  9,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnt'^d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VALXXT  or  A  NTW  CTVILIZATIOtV 

Forty  years  ago.  then  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt — a  New  York  Republican — made  a 
steamboat  trip  from  Keokuk.  Iowa,  to  Mem- 
phis. He  had  become  Interested  in  a  pro- 
posal to  create  a  14-foot  channel  from  the 
Great  Lakea  to  the  Gulf. 

What  he  said  at  Memphis  has  probably 
been  forgotten,  yet,  because  his  truths  are 
more  applicable  today  than  they  were  then, 
what  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  national 
policy  should  be  memoriaed  by  every  person 
Uvlng  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

In  a  day  of  new  weapons  of  fantastic  speed 
and  awesorr-'  destructive  power,  they  are 
truths  unde. stood  far  more  clearly  than  when 
apoken,  for  the  Valley  is  the  relatively  safer 
area,  situated  between  the  protective  coastal 
mountain  barriers.  | 

His  was  a  prophecy. 

The  date  was  October  4.  1907.  This  is  what 
he  said: 

"No  man  can  foresee  the  limit  of  the  pos- 
alblllty  of  development  In  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Such  being  the  case,  and  the  Valley 
being  literally  the  heart  of  the  United  States, 
all  that  concerns  Its  welfare  must  concern 
likewise  the  whole  country.  Therefore,  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Its  tributaries  ought, 
by  all  means,  to  be  utilized  to  their  utmost 
possibility. 

"The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  politically 
and  commercially  more  important  than  any 
other  valley  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Here, 
more  than  anywhe.e  else,  will  be  determined 
the  future  of  the  United  States,  and.  indeed, 
ci  the  whcde  western  world;  and  the  type 
of  civilization  reached  in  this  Valley  will 
largely  fix  the  type  of  civilization  for  the 
whole  Western  Hemisphere." 

This  Valley,  as  President  ThecKlore  Roose- 
velt envlslMied  It,  was  to  become  the  cradle 
and  citadel  of  a  new  hemispheric  civiliza- 
tion. 

Its  arcs  et  greatest  opportimtty  la  that 
known  as  the  alluvial  valley — the  vast  agrl- 
eultural  and  pofntlally  industrial  sections 
lying  between  Cairo  and  the  OuU. 


The  deep  channel  sought  at  that  time 
was  not  atti  ined.  It  was  only  a  little  mora 
than  a  years  ago  that  the  Congrets  author- 
ized deepening  the  channel  between  Cairo 
and  Baton  Rouge  to  13  feet  as  against  Its 
present  0,  and  the  work  on  that  la  yet  to  be 
started. 

Por  many  years  after  Prealdent  Roosevelt 
uttered  hU  prophecy,  the  alluvial  valley  per- 
mitted Its  water  transportation  facilities  to 
deteriorate  and  completely  ignored  its  indus- 
trial opportunities.  It  was  too  busy  growing 
cotton  and  producing  lumber.  Agricultur- 
ally It  Ignored — and  many  a  time  disas- 
trously— equally  prophetic  warnings  to 
diversify,  to  get  Its  farmers  eatabllahed  on  a 
live -at -home  basis. 

It  lost  the  vision  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
It  wasted  its  years. 

The  real  awakening  began  to  come  within 
the  decade.  The  South  started  to  shake  off 
Its  lethargy,  and  with  It.  the  alluvial  valley. 
The  introduction  of  cotton  substitutes,  along 
with  educational  campaigns,  such  as  the 
plimt-to-proeper  program  of  this  newspaper, 
spurred  what  is  a  continuing,  growing  agri- 
cultural transition. 

New  industries  seeking  fields  of  abundant 
labor  supply,  water-rail  transportation,  and 
a  more  beneficent  climate  started  to  move 
into  the  South,  and  are  moving  now  with 
ever-accelerating  speed.  A  great  deal  of  It  Is 
speed  inspired  by  belief  that  coastal  manu- 
facturing centers  must  be  decentralized  for 
safety's  sake. 

And  with  It  all  the  alluvial  valley  sud- 
denly began  to  realize  that  the  Mississippi 
River  with  Its  transportation  faci'lties  and 
potentials  can  be  a  perpetual  asset  to  unlim- 
ited development  Instead  of  a  periodic  curse. 

Greenville  has  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
country's  inland  harbors.  Vlcksburg  has  Im- 
provements planned  which  the  Congress  has 
authorized.  New  Orleans  is  seeking  a  new 
water  artery  to  the  Gulf,  in  which  the  city 
government  plans  to  make  a  $30,000,000  In- 
itial investment.  New  Orleans  is  the  seaport 
of  the  alluvial  valley.  More  than  half  of  the 
relief  supplies  going  to  Asia  and  Ehirope  are 
being  moved  through  that  port.  Most  of  It 
moves  through  this  Valley.  If  the  Congress 
approves  a  plan  for  the  standardization  of 
Latin -American  military  equipment  and  sup- 
plies through  American  aid.  most  of  that,  too, 
will  move  through  this  Valley. 

There  i«  tremendous  opportimlty  at  hand 
for  Valley-wide  development  of  foreign  trade 
with  Latin  America. 


Opposition  to  Bill  To  Permit  Monopolistic 
Practices  by  Freight  Carriers 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

or  NOKTH  CAKOLIlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12. 1947 

Mr.  POLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve anyone  who  takes  the  time  to  read 
the  minority  report  on  S.  110,  and  every- 
one in  my  opinion  ought  to  read  it  before 
he  votes,  will  oppose  this  proposed  leg- 
islation.   This  legislation  is  indefensible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  there- 
in the  minority  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MiNoarrr  Vixws 

I  dissent  from  the  recommendations  of  a 
maJCKlty  of  the  conunittee  that  the  bill  (S. 
110)  be  passed. 
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This  bill  wotild  five  the  railroad,  motor- 
oarrler.  water-earrler,  plpe-llne,  and  freight- 
forwarder  Induttrlea  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taiaisg  complete  exemption  from  the  antt- 
truat  laws  If  enacted  Into  law,  the  propoaed 
leguiatlon  would  cut  the  antitrust  tawt  from 
the  heart  of  otir  economy— the  transporta- 
tion mduatry.  Such  legislatloo  would  be 
an  opening  wedge  in  entirely  destroying  the 
antitruat  lawa,  deaigned  to  guard  and  pre- 
serve the  American  aystem  of  free  enterprise. 

Tbe  obvloiu  purpoee  of  the  bill  la  to  de- 
prive the  oourta  of  Jurisdiction  in  pending 
casee  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Jua- 
tice  and  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  a  suit  at  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
Is  seeking  to  enjoin  powerful  eombinatlona 
of  railroads,  railroad  aseociatlona.  and  bank- 
ers frcHn  violating  the  antitruat  lawa,  fixing 
arbitrary  and  diacrimlnatory  freight  ratea. 
limiting  railroad  aervicea,  suppreaaing  im- 
provements in  railroad  equipment  and  facul- 
ties, and  preventing  the  development  of 
modes  of  transportation  competitive  with  the 
railroads.  The  State  of  Geoi^a's  suit  Is  now 
being  tried  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  seeks  to  enjoin  combina- 
tions in  the  railroad  Industry  from  fixing 
noncompetitive  and  discriminatory  freight 
ratea.  Theee  important  caaes,  tnought  to 
enforce  baaie  lawa  enacted  by  the  Congreas. 
could  become  moot  if  this  bill  Is  enacted. 
A  dangerous  precedent  would  be  set,  encour- 
aging other  powerful  groups  to  eeek  leglala- 
tlon  immvmlzlng  them  from  establidied  lawa 
and  the  power  of  the  courta  to  enforce  them. 

Carteiiaatlon  of  the  transportation  indus- 
try cannot  be  iaolated  fnmi  the  national 
economy.  Transportation  costs  are  a  major 
element  hi  determining  the  price  of  goods 
In  other  Industries.  The  power  to  control 
the  coat  at  transportation  la  a  power  wfaldi 
may  be  used  to  dictate  whether  other  busi- 
nesses shall  enjoy  competitive  success  or  be 
stifled  to  death.  Analysis  of  the  bill  shows 
that  It  would  permit  the  legalization  of  pri- 
vate controls  over  the  Nation's  economy  not 
only  by  transportation  combinations  but, 
TUuJer  the  broad  terms  of  the  bill,  by  Indus- 
trial and  financial  combines  working  In  al- 
liance with  combinations  In  the  transporta- 
tion industry.  This  legislation  acts  a  pat- 
tern for  supplanting  the  American  system 
of  competitive  enterprise  and  for  the  car- 
tellaatton  of  the  lf«tloD%  entire  economy. 

AHALTSU  or  THS  BUI. 

Under  the  mwclflc  provlaiona  of  paragraph 
(2),  the  tranaportation  Induatry  could  set 
up  and  perpetuate  a  private  government 
which  could  have  the  power,  through  con- 
certed action,  to  determine  the  ratea  to  be 
charged  and  the  service  to  be  performed;  the 
time  at  which  traina  shall  depart  and  the 
time  they  ahall  arrive  at  their  destinations, 
f^om  where  they  ahaU  leave,  over  which 
routes  they  ahall  run,  and  the  places  at  which 
they  ahall  stop;  the  equipment  and  facilities 
to  be  used,  and  irtiether  or  not  hnproviements 
thereon  ahall  be  made  or  sLippr>iefif1;  the 
part  of  the  rate  each  carrier  ahall  receive; 
the  allowances  which  shall  be  granted  to 
shippers;  and  the  basis  and  extent  of  settling 
claims  of  passengers  and  ahlppers  against  a 
particular  carrier. 

The  phrase  "promotion  of  adequacy,  econ- 
omy, or  efficiency  of  operation  or  service"  is 
so  broad  as  to  authorize  concerted  action 
comprehending  every  activity  tn  the  trans- 
portation indxistries.  It  would  include  the 
financing,  oonstructlon,  and  utilisation  of 
equipment,  safety  devices,  faeUltlea,  stations, 
and  terminals.  It  would  include  action 
determining  whether  aptir  tracks  or  other 
facilities,  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  partlcxilar  alilppera.  ahall  be  conatmcted, 
and  whether  new  types  of  service  necessary 
to  promote  an  advancing  economy  ahall  be 
instituted. 

i^iproval  of  agreements  permitting  the  m- 
dustry  to  organize  into  eombinatlona  and  by 


Joint  action  to  make  determinations  of  such 
wide  scope  would  constitute  a  delegation  to 
private  groups  ctunpletaly  to  cartallas  trans- 
portation. 

Competition  would  be  eliminated  not  mere- 
ly among  the  earners  of  the  same  type  or 
clau  but  among  the  several  competitive 
modes  of  transportation — the  railroads,  the 
water  earners,  the  freight  forwardersr  the 
pipe-line  companies.  Paragraph  (4)  would 
permit  agreements  between  earners  of  dif- 
ferent classes  if  the  agreements  ooncwn 
mattera  relating  to  freight  dasalflcationa  or 
to  tran^KK-tation  under  Joint  ratea  or  over 
through  routes.  Since  rates  to  be  charged 
for  transporting  freight  are  matters  relating 
to  freight  clweslflcatlooa.  this  pronsion 
would  authorize  approval  of  agreements  be- 
tween groupe  of  carriers  in  the  different 
spheres  of  transportation  whereby  the  ratea 
in  each  sphere  could  be  privately  manipu- 
lated so  as  to  eliminate  competition  between 
the  various  classes  of  carriers.  Moreover,  the 
words  "matters  relating  to  •  •  •  trans- 
pHJrtation  under  Joint  rates  or  over  throtigh 
routes"  are  so  broad  as  to  permit  the  ap- 
proval of  agreements  between  the  earners  tn 
all  the  classes  of  transportation  under 
which  collective  action  could  be  Saken  to 
curtail  services,  equipment,  and  facilities. 
All  these  things  relate  to  tranaportation 
under  Joint  rates  or  over  through  routes 
and.  indeed,  are  within  the  term  "tranqxxta- 
tlon,"  as  defined  in  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Act.  The  term  la  defined  in  that  act  to  in- 
clude "locomotives,  care,  and  other  vehlclea. 
veaaela.  and  all  instrumentalltlea  and  faclli- 
tlea  of  ahlpmmt  or  carriage,  irrespective  at 
ownership  or  of  any  contract,  expreaa  or  im- 
plied, fo*-  the  use  thereof,  and  all  aervicea  in 
connection  with  the  receipt,  delivery,  eleva- 
tion, and  transfer  in  transit,  ventilation,  re- 
frigeration or  icing,  storage,  and  handling  of 
property  transported." 

It  would  thus  'ye  poasible  for  the  railroads, 
the  trtKka,  the  water  carriers,  the  freight 
forwarders,  and  the  pipe  lines  to  combine 
Into  private  organizations  and  to  take  con- 
certed action  determining  with  Immunity 
the  rates  to  be  charged,  the  quality  of  serv- 
ices to  be  performed,  and  the  fadlltiea  to  be 
inatalled  in  each  oKMle  at  transportation. 

Under  paragraph  (9) — 

"No  agreement  approved  by  the  Omnnis- 
alon  n"'^*^  thla  section,  and  no  conference  or 
Joint  or  concerted  action  pnrauant  to  and  in 
oanformlty  with  sudi  agreement  as  the  same 
may  be  conditioned  by  the  Oommtelan,  ahall 
be  deoned  to  be  a  contract,  combination, 
conspiracy,  or  monop<ay  In  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce  wltidn  the  meaning  of  the  anti- 
trust laws." 

Thus  not  only  would  combinations  of  car- 
riers partictpattng  In  agreements  for  Joint 
and  concerted  action  be  Imnranlaed  from 
the  antitriist  laws  but  th^r  bankers  and 
fljumclers,  mamifacturers  of  railroad  and 
other  carrier  equipment,  and  powerftd  ship- 
pers, taking  "Joint  or  concerted  action  pur- 
suant to  and  in  oooformtty  wttii"  the  car- 
riers' agreement,  would  be  immunlaed  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  By  these  adroit  provi- 
sions, effectivaly  eliminating  the  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  financial  and  powerful 
shi|H;>ing  interests,  acting  through  rate-mak- 
ing and  other  procedures  provided  in  agree- 
ments approved  by  the  Interstate  Oommcree 
Commission,  could  ally  themselves  with  the 
domlnwrt  carrter  aasoetatlOBS  to  fix  tianqxir- 
tatkm  ratea  and  limit  transportatlan  services 
BO  as  to  stifle  new  competitors  and  perpetuate 
monopoly. 

Similarly  the  bill  would  permit  the  rees- 
tabliahment  of  old  arrangemente  existing 
under  the  Illicit  "pullman  mauapiAj"  re- 
cently divested  by  the  courts  in  an  antltnist 
suit  brought  by  the  Govemmoit.  This  mo- 
nopcdy.  whldi  had  for  so  long  a  pertod  of 
time  prevented  the  introductian  and  use  of 
modemiaed  and  Improved  eqaipment,  would 
be  restored  and  the  court's  mandate  nunifled. 


The  approval  bf  ths  tatsntate 
Oomodaslan,  as  snvlsafsd  by  this  Mil,  is  not 
merslt  with  rs^set  to  partieular  tatss  or 
other  ipedflo  astloo  sgrssd  upon  or  takan  by 
earners.  Undsr  the  sehsme  of  tho  IsglslatlaB 
here  proposed,  the  Onmmlsslon  would  ap- 
prove the  basic  plan  of  organlaatkm  sstttng 
up  ttie  rtilss.  rsgulatlons.  and  procadvras 
under  which  the  pnvate  eartal  would  regi- 
ment and  control  transportation 

The  amendments  to  paragraph  (9) ,  adding 
two  provisos  thereto.  oonUIn  moeh  verbiage 
but  fiUl  utterly  to  eootravene  the  power  of 
the  monopoly  group,  once  Ite  plan  of  organl- 
zatloti  Is  approved  by  the  Commission. 
The  second  proviso,  that  approval  of  an  or- 
ganlziitibn  agreement  providing  for  prooe- 
duree  on  time  achedulee.  facilities,  settle- 
ments of  (datans,  and  other  nonrate  raattete 
"shall  not  be  deemed  tc  be  approved  of  any 
Joint  or  concerted  action"  on  such  matters. 
Is  meaningleas  because,  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
would  apply  when  concerted  action  la  taken 
"pursuant  to  and  tn  conformity  with"  the 
approved  agreement.  Immunity  for  con- 
certed action  flows  ftom  approval  of  the 
agreement.  Concerted  action.  Itself,  need 
not  be  separately  approved.  Nor  is  the  first 
proviso  effective  In  curtailing  monopdy 
power  by  requiring,  in  the  case  of  nonrate 
matters,  separate  approval  of  agreemente 
made  pursuant  to  the  approved  procediues. 
The  power  of  the  monopoly  group  does  not 
depend  on  carrier  agreements  openly  arrived 
at.  but  on  concerted  action,  effectuated 
through  the  coercions  and  preesuiea  Inherent 
in  the  oiganiaatlonal  structure.  Such  con- 
certed action,  taken  through  the  procedures 
provided  In  the  association's  plans  of  or- 
ganteatkma.  would  be  msulated  from  attack 
under  the  antitrust  lawa  by  vtrtoe  of  pr^ 
vloiai  approval  of  the  plana  of  organizathm 
of,  and  the  procedure  In,  the  aaeoetatlaos. 

Moreover,  even  If  the  amendmento  to  para- 
graph (9)  were  effective  to  deny  monopoly 
the  power  to  control  servtoea.  t2ie  bill.  In- 
sofar as  It  provides  for  the  legalisation  of 
monopoliea  In  determining  pricee  to  be  paid 
for  aervleea.  Is  sotBdent  to  stifle  competition 
in  the  industry. 

This  biU,  whli^  wotdd  delegate  to  tho 
Gommlsskm  authority  to  delegate  to  a  pri- 
vate gDvenmieot  powers  to  control  every 
aspect  ai  transportation,  could  vest  In  the 
private  government  powers  greater  than  those 
ezerdeed  by  the  Oommlaskm  ttatit.  Mm  ol»- 
served  by  the  Oommlaskm  In  Ite  fifty  seciouJ 
annual  rsport  (US8) : 

"Thtre  Is  gross  exaggeration  tn  the  Idea 
that  every  act  of  the  rallroada  la  subject  to 
regulation.  The  railroads  have  a  lai^s  de- 
gree of  tnlttatlve  In  the  soaking  of  their 
rates,  and  have  fre^  made  a  multitude  of 
rednetlans  to  meet  eonpetStlcn.  We  have 
no  power  to  control  their  passenger  eervlce, 
and  exercise  very  little  control  over  their 
freight  service.  They  sdtoet  and  pay  their 
oOtoera  wtthout  superrMon  or  htodiance. 
Nor  do  we  tmdertake  to  tell  them  what  equip- 
ment and  tappUet  they  may  buy;  how  they 
shall  operate  their  8h<^  or  maintain  their 
trades;  what  tails,  ballast,  and  ties  they  ahaU 
use:  what  stations  or  other  building  they 
etuM  erect;  what  ccnstrvction  eonfracts  toey 
shall  let;  or  how  they  shall  manage  their 
affairs  In  many  other  ways.  The  pattern  of 
their  regulation  Is  tn  no  way  tmlque  but  Is 
substanBaDy  ^e  same  ss  Is  now  appUed  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country  by  the  States 
or  ths  Federal  Cknremment  to  other  pnbllc- 
utiltty  companies. " 

But  these  matters,  which  the  interstate 
ponunerce  Commission  declares  It  has  no 
power  to  control,  could,  under  this  bill,  be 
delegated  to  a  private  government  to  controL 

Paragraph  (6) .  purporting  to  guarantee  a 
party  to  the  agreement  the  right  of  inde- 
pendent action,  la  devoid  of  such  guaranty. 
The    paragraph,    upon    tto&e    examination. 
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merely  protaeu  th«  rlfht  to  take 
■At  aeUon  after  a  determination  or 
tt  aade  through  aucb  procedure  as 
vldcd  tn  the  agreement.     The  bill  d< 
preserve  independent  action  taken 
the  collective  determination.     In  the 
•  determination  already  collectively 
upon  *  casTitr.  desirous  of  deviating 
•cUon  ot  the  association,  would  at 
confronted   with   the  exercise  again^ 
the  coercive  power  of  the  entire 
tion.    A  carrier  who  persists  in 
its  own  managerial  prerogatives  an< 
and  who  persists  In  refusing  to  yiek 
collective  determination  runs  the 
ostracism  as  a  nonconformist,  who 
benefits  of  the  combination  but 
make  required  sscnflces.    The  detallH 
br-day  operations  tn  the 
dustry  are  so  complex  and  the 
between  the  carriers  and  the 
financial  InterccU  are  so  involved  as 
numerous  «nnx»  tuultles  for  retallator  r 
•gainst    the    nonconformist.     Such 
tlSB  may  be  carried  out  so  subtly  as 
no  evidence  of  the  restraints  exercised 
such  carrlsir.     Under 
stipulated  rlffat  to  act  Independent 
luaory      The  danger  Is  accentuated 
Is  considered  that,  by  various  devlcet 
datarmlnatknu  or   reports  concemi  ig 
pioaals  unsatisfactory  to  the  dominax  t 
ests  may.  under  approved  procedun 
Ubllshed   in   the  existing  private 
judicature  of  the  rata 
tlons.  be  delayed  for  long  periods 
before  actad  upon. 

Moreover,  the  proiiibltlon  tn 
against  boycott,  duress,  or  intlmldatlcti 
■aaaa  to  be  appltcabia  only  to 
pen<lent  action  following  Uw 
arrtvad   at   through   the   aasnrtatlo4'a 
catfuiea.    And.  hi  any  event 
than  by  meana  of  boycott,  duresa.  or 
dattoa.  la  at  no  time  prohibited 
fBiiiai.  soHKlaaA  hy  intenoddng 
toad  induiCrlal  \tmnn.  la 

The  sola  purpoaa  at  thla  bill  la  to 
Obe   legal    reetralnts   agalnat 
herent  In  militant  enforcement  of 
trust   laws.     Tet.  whUe  the  bUl 
■ulate  the  transportation  monopoly 
allies  from  the  courU  (pars.  (2)  and 
reduce  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
a  private  complainant  before  the 
Commerce  Commission  (par.  (7)) 
provide  no  adequate  regulatory 
If  they  be  possible,  even  to  Insure 
ance  with  agreements  approved  by 
mission. 

Paragraph  (7)  In  easence  limits 
of  the  Commission  to  determining 
action  taken  under  an  agreement 
by  the  Commlaslon  la  tn 
such  approval  "and  is  consistent 
standards"  set  forth  In  the  bill,  and 
Its  approval  should  be  modtlled 
natad  or  m**!'**""*'  terms  or 
aerlbad '^rtth  reapaat  to  the 
eomptatned  of."    Thus,  the 
merely  prescribe  additional 
futxire  conduct  In  the  matters 
But  neither  the  Commtssloo,  nor 
agwtey  of  Oovemment  would,  under 
be  given  powar  to  Impoee  any 
past  offenaea. 

It  must  be  reeognlaed  that  the 
of  thla  bill  would  reeiUt  In  the  wors  . 
apeclal  le^slatlon  for  special 
voQld  eonatltute  a  meat  dangeroi|i 
tfent  which  could  henceforth  be 
tlfy  the  exemption  of  any  or  all 
from  the  safeguards  of  the 
The  pursuit  of  such  a  program 
means  the  extinction  of  the  fr^ 
pctltlve  economy  of  the  United 
li  plain,  therefore,  that  thla  bUl 
ha  anaetad  into  lav. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALirORMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  March  12. 1947 
Mr.  **Tr.T.KW  of  .  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcord,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Pfancisco  News  Thtirsday,  Bnurch  6. 
1947: 

Davb  Uuxmthai.  la  ak  Ablx  Max 
(George  Carmack.  former  editor  of  the 
Knoxvflle  News-Sentinel,  and  now  editor  of 
the  Houston  Press,  a  Sc.lpps-Hcward  news- 
paper, makea  the  following  statement  in  a 
signed  article  In  his  newspaper.— The 
Editor  ) 

(By  Oaocge  Carmack.  editor,  the  Houston 

Dave  LlHentbal  la  not  a  theorist  who 
thrives  on  controversy. 

Dave  Llllenthal  is  one  of  the  aUettt  men 
In  this  country  today — and  this  Is  said  with 
careful  consideration  of  Just  what  those 
words  mean. 

There  le  no  btulneas  in  this  country  too 
big  for  Dave-  Llllenthal  to  head.  He  could 
be  an  able  president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone ft  Telegraph  Co  As  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  he  would  be  a  success. 
He  could  fill  the  shoes  of  the  prealdent  of 
United  States  Steel. 

KBOt  vovna  or  aMALnoa 

To  any  of  these  jobb  he  would  bring  a 
vision,  a  keen  power  of  analysis,  the  ability 
to  see  problems  as  they  are  and  not  as  he 
would  want  them  to  lie,  a  quality  that  makes 
people  work  with  him,  the  knack  of  picking 
good  executives  and  getting  the  best  out  of 
their  abtUty. 

TVA  built  more  than  ao  dams  on  the  Ten- 
neesee  River — a  construction  project  which, 
In  Its  entirety,  is  probably  the  largest  ever 
undertaken  tn  the  United  Sutes.  Despite 
high  wage  rates — the  equal  or  better  than 
union  scales — record  after  record  for  low  cost 
of  construction  per  cubic  foot  was  made  In 
building  these  dams. 

I  have  known  Dave  Llllenthal  for  many 
years.  Primarily,  It  was  the  everyday  ac- 
quaintanceship that  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper has  with  the  head  of  the  largest  public 
business  In  the  editor's  town.  But  It  was 
more  than  that.  Close  personal  friendship 
with  Dave  Llllenthal  for  several  years  can 
lead  only  V  an  unqualified  belief  that  he 
has  no  sympathy  either  with  the  Idea  of 
communism  or  with  the  fanatical  people  who 
follow  tha  party  Una. 


The  people  of  KnoxrlUe.  Tenn.,  where  he 
has  lived  for  the  last  12  jrears,  know  htm 
best.  We  feel  sure  that  if  the  people  of 
KnoxvIIIe  were  to  take  a  vote  of  confidence 
on  Dave  Llllenthal,  he  would  get  BO  percent 
favorable  ballots. 

He  has  no  more  sincere  advocate  than  the 
Knoxvllle  Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  pre- 
vious occasions  when  Senator  McKxxxai  has 
been  out  to  get  Llllenthal,  the  chamt>er  of 
commerce  has  publicly  made  known,  by  for- 
mal endorsement,  lu  belief  In  Llllenthal  and 
his  policies. 

ThU  la  not  to  aay  that  there  have  not 
been  Commtintsta  In  TVA.  I  suspect  there 
were  Ku  Kltixers,  and  Stiver  Shlrters  and 
almoet  anything  vou  might  want  to  name 
among  the  thousands  the  Authority  hired. 
And  it  must  be  remembered,  too.  that  the 
United  sutea  had  a  graat  deal  mor*  tolcranee 


for  the  -Commies"  ba'-k  in  those  days.  Most 
people  considered  them  somewhat  as  freaks — 
harmless  nuts.  The  real  menace  of  com- 
munism to  the  United  States  Is  something 
that  all  of  us  have  Jtist  been  waking  up 
to  In  the  last  few  years. 

roB  pouncAL  8Pon.8 

But  to  understand  the  fight  on  Dave 
Llllenthal— at  least  In  Its  beginnings— It  Is 
necessary  to  understand  Senator  McKzixak. 
of  Teimessee.  Senator  IdcKsiXAa  Is  the  lead- 
ing political-patronage  advocate  in  public 
life.  No  Job  is  too  big,  and  none  too  small, 
to  escape  the  Senator's  eye,  constantly  rov- 
ing for  another  bit  of  political  spoils. 

The  Senator  Is  part  of  khe  B.  H.  Cramp 
political  organization  In  Memphis — and  It 
muet  be  noted  a  Tery  meek  part  on  the  rare 
oeeeatons  that  he  has  incurred  Mr.  Crump's 
displeasure.  This  political  organization  la 
built  in  part  on  extreme  ruthlessness  In  fill- 
ing Jobs — even  a  woman  holding  a  nonpay- 
Ing  presidency  of  a  school's  Parent-Teacher 
Association  mtist  be  on  the  organization 'a 
side  ot  the  political  fence. 

The  heart  and  soul  of  TVA  has  been  tha 
principle — wrttte,  into  law — that  Jobs  tn 
TVA  must  be  filled  on  a  merit  basis  and  not 
as  political  patronage.  Senator  McKkllax 
was  not  able  to  pass  out  TVA  Jobs  to  the 
politically  faithful.  Dave  Llllenthal  saw  to 
that. 

A  diploma  from  a  fine  engineering  school 
and  a  record  as  a  successful  engineer  meant 
a  lot  more  than  a  telephone  call  from  a  Sen* 
ator's  secretary  when  a  young  engineer  ap- 
plied for  a  Job  working  on  one  of  TVA's  dama. 

WOTTU)   BAVX   BEEN   DUrXXENT 

Then  there  were  cases  when  Senator  MC- 
K"t.A» — even  though  he  had  worked  hard  for 
many  of  TVA's  appropriations — couldn't  have 
his  way.  There  was  one  particularly  bitter 
fight  over  the  location  of  one  of  TVA's  dama. 

Senator  McKxLLaa  cries  "con  munlsm."  but 
we  suspect  that  If  Llllenthal  had  followed 
a  policy  of  requiring  a  letter  from  Senator 
McKEiXAx  before  you  could  get  a  Job  with 
TVA  the  cry  of  "communism"  would  never 
have  been  raised. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It — Llllenthal  Is 
a  lll>eral.  But  he  Is  a  Iltieral  of  the  old 
school — a  liberal  In  the  fine  sense  of  the 
word. 

He  Is  a  liberal  in  the  meaning  It  used 
to  have — when  It  meant  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion — 
when  it  meant  honesty  and  sincerity — when 
It  meant  the  dignity  of  man — when  It  meant 
the  courage  of  one's  own  convictions  and  not 
a  party  line  laid  down  by  Moscow  via  a  com- 
mittee for  the  advancement  of  this  and  that 
and  a  press  agent  with  a  mimeograph  ma- 
chine turning  out  ready-made  thoughts.  He 
Is  a  liberal  of  the  Senator  Norrls  school 
rather  than  the  Henry  Wallace  or  Vlto  Mar- 
cantonlo  or  Claude  R.  Pepper  stripe. 

Dave  Llllenthal  Is  an  able  man.  It  will 
be  a  sad  day  if  the  McKellars  and  the  Taf  ts — 
or  even  the  CDanlels — can  drive  him  from 
public  life. 


The  Propoted  FEPC  Bill  DaBgeroas 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Miastasim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATIVn 

Wednesday.  March  12. 1947 

Mr,  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  I  have 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again,  the 
most  communistic  piece  of  legislation 
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with  which  this  Oovemment  has  ever 
been  threatened  is  this  so-called  FEPC 
bill,  so-called  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee. 

If  you  will  get  the  CoNcikasicniAL  Rbc- 
OKO  of  February  17.  and  turn  tq  page 
1012.  you  will  find  a  speech  I  made 
analyzing  this  bill  as  it  is  now  applied  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  You  win  also 
find  that  they  put  it  on  the  ballot  in 
the  State  of  California  in  the  last  elec- 
tion and  appealed  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia to  adopt  it.  The  voters  of  Cali- 
fornia defeated  it  by  a  milUon  majority. 

Now.  a  movement  is  being  made  to  try 
to  force  other  States  to  place  this  legis- 
lation on  their  statute  books  without 
a  thorough  investigation. 

If  we  are  going  to  adopt  a  communistic 
platform,  remember  this  FEPC  is  the  first 
plank. 

I  am  inserting  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Mason  J.  Dixon  on  this  subject,  which  I 
hope  every  Member  will  take  time  to 
read: 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 

Rather,  in  thla  article,  our  purpoee  is  to 
look  Into  this  peculiarly  explosive  piece  of 
proposed  legislation — generally  known  as 
FEPC  (the  so-called  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Act) ,  which  provides  severe  punishment 
for  employers  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  prac- 
ticing racial  dlscnmlnatloa  In  hiring  workers. 
A  commission  Investigates  and  determines 
whether  employers  are  guilty  of  putting  race 
prejudices  Into  practice  In  the  employment 
offices  of  their  businesses. 

During  the  war,  FEPC  functioned  on  a 
temporary  basis.  The  proposal  now  is  to 
make  it  permanent.  Strangely  and  Interest- 
ingly enougu,  the  most  notorious  case  In- 
volving ^iPC  was  (B-eelpltated  by  a  labor 
union,  rather  than  an  employer.  In  PhUa- 
delphia.  the  transit  company  was  directed 
to  hire  Negro  streetcar  conductors.  The 
union  went  on  strike,  and  a  costly  transpor- 
tatl(Hi  tie-up  developed  In  America's  third 
largest  city. 

A  number  of  Important  labor  unions  have, 
written  or  unwritten,  regulations  limiting 
their  membership  to  the  white  race.  FEPC 
must  be  unfair,  one-sided,  and  Impractical 
until  It  U  aimed  In  application  at  labor 
unions  as  well  as  employers. 

In  many  cases,  employers  have  no  juris- 
diction over  the  choice  of  employees,  since 
the  union  dictates  the  employee.  Under  the 
Wagner  Act.  they  are  compelled  to  permit 
the  union  to  maintain  a  closed  shop:  they 
are  obliged  to  employ  the  workers  dispatched 
from  the  union  hiring  ball. 

If  the  advocates  of  FEPC  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  eliminating  racial  discriminations 
in  employment,  they  will  establish  the  pro- 
posed bureaucratic  control  over  both  xuilon 
membership  rolls  and  imion  hiring  halls  as 
well  as  the  employer. 

Some  time  ago,  the  National  Republic  car- 
ried an  article  on  the  subject.  Can  race 
prejudice  be  outlawed?  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  race  prejudice  must  be 
overcome  by  the  forces  of  religion  and  educa- 
tion, working  to  perfect  racial  understand- 
ing and  brotherly  love,  rather  than  by  grant- 
ing to  socialistic  regimenters  and  communis- 
tic bureaucraU  the  right  to  throw  into  jail 
all  Americana  suspected— or  convicted— of 
harboring  race  prejudices  which  expreas 
themselves  in  employment  discriminations. 

The  new  Congress  baa  prewing  problems  to 
eonalder — problems  which  miut  be  solved  in 
the  interesto  of  the  general  welfare  of  our 
people.  However,  the  agitators  of  the  race 
queatlon  arc  insisting  that  CongrsM  shall 
drop  everything  and  devote  iu  major  atten- 
tloh  to  the  FIPC.  This  nuy  mean  another 
"le^lalatiTt  strike.**  It  may  mean  a  long- 
drawn-out,  knock-down,  drag-out  battle  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate.  A  stalling  of  legis- 
lative machinery  over  the  FKPC  lasue  cotild 
be  as  costly  to  the  Nation  as  the  recent  coal 
strike.  The  crying  need  of  our  country  is  for 
unity  and  understanding  between  North  and 
South,  between  all  races  and  classes  and  par- 
ties. FEPC  is  the  most  explosively  laden 
bombshell  of  disunity,  bittemees,  and  mis- 
understanding to  be  detonated  in  recent 
years  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  an  agency  of  dlstnist  and  misunder- 
standing spread  throughout  all  racee  and 
classes  of  our  people. 

That  Is  why  the  Communists,  the  profes- 
sional merchandisers  of  distrust  and  disunity, 
are  insisting  that  the  splitting  of  Itself  over 
FEPC  shall  be  the  first  order  of  business  of 
the  new  Congress. 

No  lover  of  representative  government  will 
condone  the  flllbtisterlng  methods  employed 
by  the  southern  Senators  to  halt  the  passage 
of  FKPC  or  any  other  type  of  legislation. 
However,  as  in  most  cases,  wrong  Is  not  whoUy 
on  one  side.  The  communistic  presstu^ 
groups  behind  FKPC  have  used  equally  dis- 
graceful tactics  In  an  effort  to  browbeat  Sen- 
ators Into  supporting  this  legislation,  which 
many  competent  lawyers  believe  to  be  plainly 
and  patently  unconstitutional  and  which  in 
th ;  end  extends  racial  contention  rather  than 
modifies  it. 

Employed  by  a  minority,  a  filibuster  ob- 
structs the  carrying  out  of  the  wUl  of  the 
majority.  But  a  ruthless  minority,  organised 
Into  a  high-pressure  lobby.  Is  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  same  purpoee,  and  It  does — In 
practice — accomplish  the  same  purpose  of 
defeating  the  principle  of  majority  rule. 

With  filibustering  on  one  side,  and  minor- 
ity preesurlng  on  the  other  side,  the  ques- 
tion stUl  remains:  Do  the  American  people 
favor  an  FKPC? 

"Hie  last  election  supplied  a  very  convlne- 
Ing  clue  to  the  answer  to  that  question.  The 
prc^XMal  for  a  State  FKPC  was  put  on  the 
ballot  for  a  direct  and  decisive  vote  of  the 
people  of  California. 

Before  the  balloting,  all  sides  agreed  that 
this  would  be  a  fair  test  of  public  sentiment. 
All  the  propaganda  and  mass  meeting  tech- 
niques known  were  put  into  play  by  the 
proponents.  To  a  oonaiderable  degree.  Cali- 
fornia la  the  melting  pot  of  the  Nation.  Only 
a  fraction  oi  her  population  is  native-bom. 
The  preponderant  majority  of  her  people  have 
come  from  abroad  or  from  the  other  47  States. 

Commimism,  the  CIO — all  left-wing  ele- 
ments— are  strong  in  California,  consldw- 
ably  stronger  than  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
This  gave  to  the  proponents  of  the  FKPC  a 
decided  advantage  as  the  Issue  was  brotight 
to  a  popular  test. 

CM  coiu«e.  It  miut  be  recognised  that  one 
of  the  strongest  objections  to  a  Federal 
FKPC  is  that  It  would  provide  the  Govern- 
ment In  Washington  with  new  and  far- 
reaching  controls  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
people  ot  the  48  States.  Many  Azoericans 
who  oppose  Federal  FEPC  as  being  xincon- 
stltutional  might  actually  favor  a  State 
FKPC. 

The  CIO.  Communist  Party,  and  other  left- 
wing  groups  spearheaded  the  drive  to  enact 
FEPC  in  California.  Through  their  clever 
propaganda,  some  church  groupa  were  mis- 
led Into  supporting  FKPC  as  a  "step  toward 
racial  equaUty  and  the  brotherhood  of  man." 

Yet,  when  the  ballots  were  eotwted,  FKPC 
had  been  rejected  by  a  crushing  majority  of 
2>3  to  1.  The  Republican  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  won  with  M  percent 
of  the  votes.  But  70  percent  of  the  total 
votes  were  cast  against  the  FKPC.  Thla 
demonstrates  that  It  is  no  partisan  issue. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  joined  in  smash- 
ing thU  Communist-sponsored  proposal. 

The  vote  was  so  overwhelming  as  to  con- 
vince any  political  obsenrer  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  strongly  dlsapprored  of  such  a 
legislative  interference  with  Individual 
liberty.  Califcmia  has  a  larga  tad  growing 
Negro  population.    It  also  U  the  home  at 


large  repreeentatloos  of  other  racial  mlnorl- 
tiee— such  as  FUiplnoa.  Mesloana.  CSilnese. 
etc. 

The  vote  would  indicate  that  even  theae 
mlnorltlee,  whom  ih»  proponenta  of  the 
FKPC  profees  to  wish  to  help,  did  not  vote 
solidly  in  favor  of  it. 

On  the  basis  of  the  California  vote,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  American  people  do  not 
approve  of  FEPC.  Residents  of  46  States 
(New  York  has  an  FKPC,  enacted  by  legisla- 
tion and  not  by  referendum)  are  not  unlike 
Callfomlans;  and,  given  the  opportunity, 
they  undoubtedly  would  register  the  eame 
decision. 

The  FKPC.  Introduced  In  the  Boiiae  by 
the  Commtmlsts'  proponent,  llAiCAMToino, 
ought  to  be  defeated,  but  not  by  a  fUiboster 
carried  on  liy  a  minority  of  Repreeentattvee 
or  Senators.  It  ought  to  be  defeated  by  the 
overwhelming  maj<n1ty  vote  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  who  respect  the  wlehee  of 
their  oonstltUMits,  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  interest  of  JU  raoea.  Ooogreas  should 
kUl  FEPC.  This  decision  is  dictated  by  the 
manlfeat  wiU  of  the  people.  It  Is  dictated 
by  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  ^ates,  forbidding  such  inter- 
ferences with  individual  lil)«tlee  and  the 
righU  of  the  Statee. 

The  defeat  of  FKPC  will  clear  the  air  in 
Congrees.  It  will  dissipate  the  gathorlng 
storm  clouds  of  misunderstanding,  dlstrrut. 
and  disunity  in -the  Senate  and  throughout 
the  Nation. 

In  the  coaceptlon  of  the  eommunlatic  pro- 
moters of  strife  in  our  land.  FKPC  Is  regarded 
as  an  effective  monkey  wrench  to  be  cast 
into  the  legislative  machinery  of  Congrees 
and  into  the  social  and  industrial  relatlona 
of  our  people. 

Congrees  will  render  a  public  aervlce  by 
throwing  this  made-ln-lloeoow  Instrument  of 
sabotage  out  the  window  or  into  the  waste 
baaket. 

TO  progrees  toward  better  racial  relations 
and  understanding  in  America,  we  need  no 
bureaucratic  system  of  regimentation;  we 
need  no  FKPC.  We  need  a  spiritual  awaken- 
ing; we  need  a  reviving  and  reinforcing  of 
the  spirit  of  true  religion. 

Instead  of  more  power  for  the  Waahlngton 
bureaucracy  to  regiment  the  lives  of  our 
people,  we  need  more  poww  for  the  church 
of  the  living  God  to  transform  the  lives  of 
our  people  with  the  redeeming  love  of  Christ 
for  all  men,  all  classes,  all  races. 


Presidential  Award  for  Meritor  ions  Serr- 
ice  Rendered  Dnrinf  World  War  II 
Ghren  to  Jack  L  Wa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALVOaMM 

IN  TB*  HOUSE  OP  R0RXSKNTATIVBB 
Wednesdav.  March  12, 1947 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
March  Field.  Riverside,  Calif.,  yesterday 
at  2  p.  m..  Mr.  Jack  L.  Warner  was  pre- 
sented with  the  Medal  for  Merit  award- 
ed  to  him  by  President  Harry  Truman  for 
his  services  to  tbe  Nation  during  world 
War  n.  This  is  an  honor  deserved  and 
earned.  The  citation  which  accom- 
panies this  award  reveals  the  unselflsh 
sorvlct  Mr.  Warner  rendered  to  tbe  Na- 
tion, and  reada  aa  folkyvs: 

Jack  L.  Warner,  tor  eaeeptlaskaUy  msrtto* 
rlous  ooDtftKt  In  the  petformaace  «t  ooo- 
staadlng  services  to  the  umted 
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September  1838  to  AprU  IMS  axtd 
▼ember  1942  to  September   IMS 
ner.  tbrough  bia  30  years  of  e 
background  In  the  motion -picture 
Impelled  by  the  finest  patriotic 
on   his  own   Initiative,   pointed  out 
armed  serrlcea  of  the  United  States 
which  could  be  made  of  motion 
the   elTectiTe   proaecutlon   of   the 
provided    producem,    directors 
and  executlvea  from  the  industry, 
nated  th«n  In  the  needs  of  the 
ices,  and  establUhed  the  first   Uot4>n 
ture  Unit  of  the  Air  Forces  himself 
ditlon  to  pTOTidtng  the  full  uae  of 
turaa  for  combat  purposes,  he  produced 
than  100  films  for  the  recruitment 
aonnel.  the  training  of  oflkers  and 
the  educaL.on  of  tb<-  public  V\  variou 
of  the  w&  effort.     He   enaSled   the 
semces   to  accelerate   procurement 
sonnel  and  training  of  men  alread] 
acnrloe  at  a  time  when  mobilisation 
a  critical  stage,  and  the  tremendous 
sion  of  a  civilian  population  into 
force  waa  being  attempted     This 
tlon  was  an  immeasurable  one,  and 
slble  only  because  of  bis  profotind 
Into  the  needs  of  the  serrlces.  and 
knowledge  of  the  potentialities  of 
tion  picture  as  a  medium.     He  put 
dlapoaal  of  the  United  States  foreei 
ovcraeaa   theaters    thotiaanda   of 
feature  motion   pictures  for  en 
purposes,    which    contributed 
to  the  morale  of  the  men 
entire  relationship  with  the  armed 
bia  sole  tbcnigfat  was  the  role  the  motion 
ture  could  play  in  making  possible 
feat   of   the   enemy.     He   contrlbutH 
sums  of  money  and  enabled  the 
ices  to  conserve  great  amounts  of 
this  part  of   their   program.     But 
from  any  financial  consideration,  th< 
and  knowledge  he  provided 
unsparingly,  were  on  a  level  with 
only  a  few  dviliana  in  the  business 
dustnal  worlds  during  the  course  of 
Mr.  Warner's  conduct  and  achievements 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  cotmtry. 
oomptlete  disregard  oi  personal  gaii 
the  highest  credit  to  himself,  the 
ment.  and  the  people  of  the  Unltec 
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Ut.  FULBRIGHT.      Mr 
adc  unanimous  consent  to  Inaerl 
Appendix  of  the  Rbco«d  an 
titled  "Congreesional  Astrology. 
by  Blarquls  Childs.  and  appearini 
ffiominff's  Washington  Post 

There  being  no  objection,  thej  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  flBOoao. 
t  follows: 
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Tiruity  Members  of  Oongreas  an 
a  ptUow  light  with  Imaginary  pill 
contest  between  10  Members  of 
and  10  Senators  over  whether  the 
wUI  be  cut  by  geilQO/XnXMX)  or  by 
mo/XX)  la  JiMt  about  aa  real  as 


tbiU 


day  of 


The  figure  that  finally  cornea  out  of  this 
pillow  fight  will  be  wholly  arbitrary,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  obligations  both  at 
home  and  abroad  that  this  Nation  must  as- 
Btune  Its  a£trology.  It's  numerology.  It's 
fortune  telling  with  a  little  assistance  from 
the  GUlJa  board. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  one  of  the  few 
J\u1sdictlons  in  the  country  that  licensee 
fortunetellers.  The  fee  Is  $250.  and  37  for- 
tunetellers hold  licenses.  In  announcing 
that  he  would  not  vote  on  the  budget  celling 
when  it  was  being  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  Senator  Bri£n  McMahon,  of  Connect- 
icut, told  bis  colleagues  that  they  ought  to 
have  the  decency  to  take  out  a  license  before 
they  voted. 

Even  while  the  business  was  being  dis- 
cussed publicly  on  the  floor,  the  whole  proc- 
ess was  made  to  look  foolish.  Chairman 
AaTBtm  Cafpse  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  brought  in  a  bill  with  the  unan- 
imous approval  of  his  committee  providing 
for  United  States  funds  to  fight  the  epi- 
demic of  hoof -and -mouth  disease  in  Mexico. 

Cappzs  said  it  w  i  imperative  the  bill  be 
passed  at  once  by  unanimous  consent.  No 
one  could  very  well  dispute  the  need  for 
such  action.  The  plague  In  Mexico  will  cer- 
talnlj  spread  to  this  country  unless  it  is 
stopped  where  it  is. 

In  this  respect.  It's  like  the  political- 
military  plagues  that  beeet  certain  areas.  If 
they  aren't  checked,  they  will  certainly  grow 
and  spread.  Tou  can  measure,  however, 
tangibly  and  concretely  the  deadly  effect  of 
something  like  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease. 

But  no  cme  in  Congress  has  any  idea  how 
much  the  attack  on  Mexico's  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease  will  cost.  The  bill  rushed 
through  to  available  passage — Public  Law 
No.  8 — merely  says  that  ftinds  shall  be  made 
available  to  do  the  Job.  One  witness  esti- 
mated there  wo-e  1,000,000  head  of  cattle  in 
the  infected  area  In  Mexico  and  the  cost  of 
eradicating  them  would  be  between  fifty  mil- 
lion and  sixty  million  dollars. 

That  is  Just  one  item  above  and  beyond 
the  estimates  of  the  experts  who  drew  up 
President  Truman's  $37,500,000,000  b\.dget. 
Until  Congress  gets  down  to  cases  and  decides 
how  extensive  otir  obligations  will  be  In  the 
coming  year,  the  argument  over  cutting  the 
budget  Is  like  the  medieval  argument  about 
how  many  angels  can  stand  on  a  needle  point. 

Take  another  and  more  formidable  ex- 
ample. Thus  far  this  session  ISO  bills  have 
been  put  in,  by  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
covering  veterans.  Almost  without  exception 
they  provide  for  spending  money  above  and 
bevond  the  estimates  In  the  budget. 

No  one  either  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion or  in  the  Veterans'  Committee  of  the 
Hotiee  has  had  the  time  and  the  patience  to 
find  out  what  It  ml?ht  cost  the  Oovemment 
If  even  half  these  bills  become  law.  But  it 
would  undoubtedly  run  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Some  of  these  bills  will  become  law.  Cer- 
tain measures  may  be  essential  to  correct 
injustices.  The  pressure  of  the  professional 
veterans'  lobbies  is  powerful  and  unceasing. 

An  arbitrary  bud^t  celling  adnoted  by 
Congress  at  this  time  is  bound  to  be  pxmc- 
tured.  It  will  be  purely  and  simply  a  polit- 
ical ceiling. 

Those  engaged  in  this  sham  battle  are 
counting  on  the  fact  that  people  have  short 
memories.  At  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  ask  for  a 
deficit  appropriation  to  cover  the  cost  of 
eradicating  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease  In 
Mexico.  It's  a  fairly  safe  bet  that  no  one  will 
remember  that  this  little  item  was  ignored 
when  Congress  was  contending  angrily  avtt 
a  purely  fictitious  budget  celling. 

Tou  might  be  safe  in  betting  that  few 
people  would  ordinarily  remember  there  ever 
was  such  a  ceiling.  But  they  will  be  re- 
minded, come  tba  aMt  election  campaign. 


The  victors  In  this  battle  of  the  windmills 
can  be  counted  on  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  a  wholly  empty  victory. 

From  the  demands  growing  out  of  the 
crisis  over  Greece,  you  get  some  Idea  of  how 
empty  that  victory  is  likely  to  be.  The  re- 
quest for  money  to  sustain  Greece  was  not 
in  the  *»residenfs  budget  because  no  one 
short  of  a  crystal-gazer  could  have  foreseen 
that  the  need  would  become  so  desperately 
urgent  Just  when  It  did. 

The  longer  the  contest  goes  on  over  a  fic- 
titious budget  celling,  the  more  foolish  it 
appears,  which  may  be  one  reason  the  Demo- 
crats are  sitting  back  and  looking  rather  self- 
satisfied  these  days. 


Greece  and  Turkey  a  Job  for  tkc  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEH 

or  Missouxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBB 

Wednesday.  March  12, 1947 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  today  asked  Con- 
gress to  authorize  our  Government  to 
furnish  several  hundred  million  dollars, 
together  with  an  unspecified  number  of 
civilian  administrators  and  troops  to 
stop  civil  war  and  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  am 
led  to  wonder  how  it  will  work  there 
when  it  failed  in  China.  The  President 
said  that  the  United  Nations  could  not 
do  this  job  he  has  in  mind  but  did  not 
say  why.  On  the  latter  point  I  com- 
mend to  attention  of  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing thoughtful  article  which  ap- 
peared this  morning  in  the  Washington 
Post: 

Thz   Washikoton    Mcrxt-Oo-Rottns 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

The  problem  of  Greece  bolls  down  to  the 

following  alternatives: 

1.  Either  we  throw  good  money  after  bad 
and  let  the  British  continue  to  bungle  Greece 
nearer  the  brink  of  civil  war  and  chaos. 

2.  Or  we  use  our  Influence  to  have  the 
United  Nations,  with  its  World  Bank  sUbUi- 
Katlon  fund  and  world  police  |orce.  put 
Greece  back  on  its  feet. 

3.  Or  we  wipe  otir  hands  clean  of  Greece 
altogether,  in  which  case  Greece  goes  Rus- 
sian-Communist. 

Since  even  the  Republican  isolationists  are 
dead  opposed  to  a  Soviet-dominated  Greece 
bottling  up  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  Its  Arabian  oil  now  used  by  the 
United  States  Navy,  the  third  alternative 
probably  can  be  ruled  out.  Chances  are 
strong  that  we  will  do  something  to  help 
Greece. 

The  chances  are  also  strong  that  we  will 
follow  the  flrst  alternative,  and  let  a  British 
puppet  government  continue  to  bungle.  Po- 
litically, t>oth  for  Congress  and  for  Truman, 
this  is  the  easiest  way  out.  Purthermore,  it 
is  virtually  what  we  have  been  doing  already. 

Actually,  It  makes  little  difference  whether 
United  States  cash  Is  spent  by  the  British  or 
a  British -puppet  government,  or  by  a  new 
coalition  government.  As  lor-^  as  British 
troops  dominate  Greece  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  the  same;  continued  turmoil — which 
plays  right  into  the  hands  of  Soviet  agents. 

As  set  forth  in  this  column  point  by  point 
last  week,  the  British  Labor  Government  la 
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now  paying  for  Winston  Churchill's  policy — 
a  policy  based  on  kings,  bluster,  phrase-mak- 
ing, and  lend-lease  tanks.  ChiirchlU's  errors 
cannot  be  undone  overnight.  It  will  take  a 
surgical  operation. 

Looking  for  the  remedy,  history  shows  that 
one  of  the  very  successful  reconstruction  jobs 
performed  by  the  old  League  of  Nations  was 
in  Greek  Macedonia,  where  the  trouble-nxak- 
Ing  Turkish  population  was  removed,  and 
where  Greeks  were  taken  from  Turkish  An- 
atolia and  resettled  in  Macedonia.  Pre- 
viously there  had  been  constant  friction  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  After  the  League 
per  ormed  this  surgical  operation,  Greece  and 
Turkey  became  good  friends. 

Today  the  old  League  of  Nations,  feeble  and 
Inefficient,  is  gone.  Its  place  has  been  taken 
by  a  new  United  Natioits,  on  which  millions  of 
people  pin  their  hopes  for  a  future  wariess 
world.  And  the  big  question  now  is:  Will  we 
circumvent  the  United  Nations  until  it  be- 
comes weak  and  vitiated,  or  will  we  let  it  per- 
form the  peace-paving  jobs  for  which  it  was 
formed  and  constituted? 

UM  EQT7IP1CENT 

Today  Greece  needs  money.  The  United 
Nations,  in  tvirn,  has  a  World  Bank  with 
$9,000,000,000  gathering  dust  in  its  Treasury. 
The  bank  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  situations  where  the  security  of  the 
world  was  in  the  balance — situations  similar 
to  Greece. 

Greece  also  needs  currency  stabillBation. 
The  UN  has  a  huge  stabilization  fund  estab- 
lished for  the  very  purpose  of  stabilizing 
foreign  currencies. 

Greece  also  needs  for  the  moment  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  police  protection.  Again,  the 
UN  has  its  Joint  military  staffs,  its  Sectirity 
Council,  its  blueprint  for  an  international 
police  force. 

The  Sol  Blooms  and  others  who  believe  in 
paying  lip  service  to  the  United  Nations  but 
iK>t  relying  on  It  claim  that  Russia  would 
be  able  to  sabotage  a  United  Nations  admin- 
istration of  Greece.  Unquestionably,  Russia 
would  try. 

However,  General  MacArthur  has  shown 
that  the  veto  power  works  both  wajrs,  and 
that  where  Anglo-American  forces  have  the 
upper  hand  the  veto  keeps  the  Russians  in 
their  place.  The  Soviet  Is  represented  on 
MacArthur's  governing  coimcll  In  Japan,  but 
he  was  first  on  the  Japanese  scene,  and  he 
runs  the  Japanese  show.  The  same  thing 
can  be  engineered  in  Greece. 

LATIN-AMEBICAN    LESSON 

One  of  the  great  lessons  learned  from  our 
Pan-American  relations  is  the  importance  of 
teamwork.  Prior  to  the  good-neighbor  pol- 
icy we  worked  as  an  individual  Nation.  We 
landed  troops  In  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  We  banged  Mexico 
over  the  head  with  diplomatic  threats  and 
mobilized  troops  on  her  border.  Result: 
All  Latin  America  disliked  us. 

Then  Sumner  Welles  sold  Roosevelt  the 
Idea  of  being  a  good  neighbor,  of  sharing  re- 
sponsibility. So  when  trouble  arose  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  Pan-American  na- 
tions solved  It  as  a  team.  Result:  Fewer 
mistakes  were  made  and  when  they  were 
made  Uncle  Sam  didn't  get  all  the  blame. 

The  British  Empire,  hitherto,  has  operated 
on  a  unit  basis.  It  didn't  worry  about  team- 
work. Result:  It  Is  hurriedly  liquidating 
parts  of  the  empire  and  reaping  bitter  criti- 
cism in  Palestine  and  Greece.  Further  re- 
sult: The  United  States  Is  asked  to  share  the 
financial  responsibilities — and  the  head- 
aches— in  one  of  those  countries  without 
having  too  much  to  say  about  the  things 
that  caxise  the  headaches. 

If  we  become  the  bankers  for  British  head- 
aches, the  pain  and  the  blame  can  extend 
to  Turkey,  Italy,  north  Africa,  and  all  over 
the  world.  That's  why  we  should  take  a 
leaf  from  the  Pan-American  good-neighbor 
book  and  let  ths  United  Nations  get  busy  in 
Greece  before  it  Is  too  late. 

XCIU— App. 62 


Republican  Leadersbip  u  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Gould  Lincoln  under  the  heading 
"The  poliUcal  mill,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  March  11,  1947.  In 
his  article  Mr.  Lincoln  discusses  a  letter 
written  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
VandenbergI.  I  think  the  letter  ably 
answers  some  of  the  critics  of  the  legis- 
lative program  and  the  speed  with  which 
it  has  been  proceeding.  I  realize  that 
there  are  a  few  people  who  think  that 
if  a  legislative  body  passes  a  new  bill 
daily  and  appropriates  a  million  dollars 
to  carry  it  out.  that  is  ideal  legislative 
procedure.  I  also  appreciate,  however, 
that  we  are  now  dealing  not  only  with 
an  automobile  which  has  been  run  ofT  the 
road  but  with  one  which  has  been 
wrecked,  and  it  is  taking  considerable 
time  to  do  the  repair  work  on  it.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  expresses 
my  own  opinion  and.  I  believe,  the  opin- 
ion of  most  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  that  it  be  Inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THI  POLITIC  AI,  MILL 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Acting  President  of  the  Senate  VA>n»Qi- 
BEBG  is  indignant  over  what  he  asserts  is  de- 
liberate propaganda  in  and  out  of  Washing- 
ton to  discredit  the  new  Republican  Congress. 
This  propaganda  is  taking  two  forms.  The 
flrst  is  an  effort  to  make  1'  appear  that  the 
Republican  leadership  in  Congress  is  violently 
divided  and  falling  apart.  The  second  Is  an 
effort  to  show  that  the  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress are  soldiering  on  the  Job.  The  propa- 
ganda, in  the  opinion  of  Senator  Vantiznbkbo, 
comes  particularly  from  Democratic  New 
Deal  sources,  and  is  aided  and  abetted  by 
writers  and  commentators  who  have  the  New 
Deal  slant. 

Senator  Vakdenbebo.  who  is  himself  very 
much  a  leader  of  Republicans  in  Congress, 
especially  on  the  problems  and  Issues  of  for- 
eign relations,  says  that  reports  of  dissension 
between  him  and  Senator  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee, are  all  poppycock.  He  admits  he  and 
Senator  Tatt  have  not  seen  eye  to  eye  on  the 
appointment  of  David  E.  Lilientfaal  to  head 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  he  favoring 
and  Senator  Tatt  opposing  Mr.  Llllenthal. 
He  contends,  however,  that  disagreement  of 
two  Senators  over  a  single  appointment  to 
otBce  means  nothing  at  all  when  It  comes  to 
cooperation  on  the  Republican  legislative 
program. 

As  for  the  charges  that  the  Republicans 
have  been  slow  and  are  lying  down  on  their 
Job.  Senator  Vandenberc  says  that  apparently 
Republicans  out  in  the  States  are  falling,  in 
some  cases,  for  the  work  of  the  propagandists. 
He  has  drafted  a  reply  which  he  sends  to 
every  letter  writer  who  criticizes  the  Eepub- 
licans  in  Congress  for  delay.  It  covers  the 
ground  in  detail  and  predicts  that  aoon  a 
mass  of  remedial  legislation  will  be  coming 


from  the  congressional  mill.  The  letter 
follows: 

"Mt  Dbab  M*.  Blank:  Thtmks  for  yoxir 
frank  letter  of  March  3.  I  am  happy  to 
answer  it  in  equal  candor. 

"I  do  not  think  there  U  the  slightest  Jtistl- 
ficatlon  for  any  Impatience  with  the  speed 
with  which  the  new  Republican  majority  in 
Congress  is  proceeding  with  Its  labora.  We 
have  been  at  work  Just  67  days.  Our  first 
necessity  was  a  complete  political  reorganiza- 
tion for  the  first  time  in  16  years.  Simul- 
taneously our  initial  task  was  to  complete 
the  total  procedural  reorganization  of  Con- 
gress under  the  Reorganization  Act  for  the 
first  time  in  150  years. 

"These  things  had  to  be  done  before  we 
could  even  start  to  function  on  our  legisla- 
tive pn^ram.  In  my  own  opinion,  it  waa 
little  short  of  a  miracle  that  we  were  able 
to  conclude  these  labors  and  get  our  factory 
in  operation  in  30  days. 

"Thereupon  our  major  legislative  problems 
went  to  the  new  committees  for  study  and 
report.  Haste  makes  waste  in  legislation. 
Careless,  impetuous  legislation  Is  one  of  the 
curses  from  which  we  have  suffered  tor  a 
decade.  I  have  never  seen  more  constant 
and  earnest  legislative  labors  than  those  of 
our  committees,  working  night  and  day. 

"You  wUl  soon  see  the  results  coming  off 
the  production  line.  Tou  will  soon  see  Fed* 
eral  expenditures  cut  by  four  or  five  or  six 
billion  doUars.  Tou  win  see  taxes  reduced. 
Tou  will  see  the  portal -to- portal  outrage  ef- 
fectively controlled.  Tou  will  see  new  and 
far-reaching  statutory  protections  in  connec- 
tion with  labor-management  relationships. 
Tou  win  see  bureaucracy  demobilized  to  the 
last  possible  man.  Tou  will  see  peace  treaties 
ratified.  Tou  will  see  the  constitutional 
tenure  of  the  President  limited. 

"If  a  program  of  stich  magnitude  is  com- 
pleted by  next  svuiuner,  it  will  be  the  greatest 
achievement  in  modem  legislative  history. 
If  it  isn't  completed,  you  will  be  entitled  to 
indict  the  new  Republican  majority.  But  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  no  indictment  lies 
at  the  end  of  the  first  87  days  when  we  had 
to  start  froih  aero." 

It  is  well  within  the  possiblUties  that  from 
the  same  sources  now  attacking  the  Repub- 
Ucans  for  delay  will  come  howls  of  anguish 
when  the  legislation  Senat<v  Vaiiiiiiisbw 
promises  begins  to  roll 

Much  has  been  made,  too.  of  a  request  by 
the  16  Republican  freshman  Members  of  the 
Senate  for  greater  participation  and  mora 
information  in  the  Republican  councils.  It 
has  been  played  as  a  revolt.  There  Is  no 
revolt.  There  will  be  no  effort  at  a  changa 
in  leadership. 


Extension  of  PemujrlTama  Torapflte 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PSNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoKo  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  yesterday's  issue  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  enUtled  "Bring 
the  Turnpike  Here." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 


BEING  TBE  TXTBNPUCS 

The  desirability  of  extending  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  from  its  present  eastern 
terminus  near  Carlisle  to  Philadelphia  be* 
comes  more  evident  every  day. 
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Tbt  roadi  from  Harrlaburf  to  this  dty  i  nd 
other  polnta  to  the  eut  are  not  able  •  le- 
quately  to  hantfl*  the  load  at  tr»Ac  (Ifen 
them. 

To   dead-end   this   fine   «ap«rhlchwa7 
the  very  point  where  it  Is  needed  most  Is  jiot 
■ound    trafle    enfineertng.      It    a&ould 
broucht   Into  PhUsdtipfala.   and  autho4lty 
for  the  eztenalon — aa  well  aa  for  that 
to  the  Ohio  Une — waa  granted  bj  the  le^la- 
lature  before  the  war. 

In  the  last  several  jean  the  project 
Into  the  doldrums. 
In  this  connection 


ren 

It  la  time  it  be  rented, 
to 


>ne 

the 


the  stiggeatlon  made 
Governor  Doff  by  J.  Maxwdl  Smith,  prial 
dant  of  the  Keystooe  AutcnobUe  Club 
ttaaaly  and  sensible.    Mr.  Smith  ttrgea  a 
tslatlve  appropflathn  for  an  Immediate  ^- 
vey  of  a  route  to  be  taken  by  the 
eztanaton. 

Soeta  a  survey  Is  an  eascnUal  prelUnldary 
to  ooastruettoa.  and  It  has  the  added  vliitue 
of  entaUlac  a  rdatlvely  imaU  outlay. 
objaetkm  that  has  been  raised  agalJost 
prupuaatl  road,  that  It  would  cut  a  strip 
throo^  large  areas  of  richly  prodac  Ive 
ttrax  lands,  should  be  shown  up  as  not  v  Jld 
by  the  survey.  A  route  should  be  adof  ted 
that  would  avoid  that  particular  farm  i  ac- 
tion. 

Zf  prrttaninary  action  is  not  taken  speetily 
oo  thla  improvement,  the  anomalous  sit  la- 
tKm  at  an  stpieee  highway  doubly  dead-en  lad 
and  thus  unable  to  provide  the  fxill  meat  ure 
of  traSe  convenience  it  is  capable  of  mi  (ht 
eoattnue  indeflnitcly.  The  survey  should 
made. 


Haaibf  D«wb  OM  Glwy 
XTTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

HON.  URTRAND  W.  GEARHAIIt 

or  CAUVoaifiA 

IM  TBM  HOUSE  OT  RKPBBSINTATIVl  I 

Wedneadat.  February  2$.  1947 

Mr.  COARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  ulth 
further  reference  to  the  subvenhre 
preftchments  of  Miltcm  Mayer,  a  Dul- 
verstty  of  Chicago  profeasor.  which  I  re- 
ported to  the  Houae  last  weA,  sei  tl 
manta  of  which  he  imboaomed  him  elf 
al  Syracuae.  N.  T..  on  February  16  4at. 
in  the  following  words: 

We  must  baul  down  the  American  iag, 
And  if  I  wanted  to  be  vulgar  and  shock  ng. 
I  would  go  even  further,  and  say.  hau)  it 
down,  stamp  on  it.  and  spit  on  It. 

I  offer,  for  inclusion  In  the  CohgrJb 
BKMAL  Rsooaa  as  a  part  of  my  instant  re- 
marks, a  blistering  editorial  which  f  rst 
appeared  in  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Henpd- 
Journal  on  February  17.  1947. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  have  Just  ^- 
ferred  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following : 

MATB  HiJUCS  WOaU  GAUSS 

"V  fttU  aooaptanoe  of  world  government 
means  hauling  down  the  American  flag 
denying  our  patriotism  toward  the  United 
StMas.  than  It's  time  to  stop  such  fanta^tlA 
Intacaatlanal  nonsenee  right  now." 

That  waa  a  fairly  rcmmon  reaction  ]|ea- 
terday  aa  oanttal  Hew  Yorkers  diacuesed 
senaatlaoal  ramaiks  made  in  Syracuae  Satur- 
day night  by  MUton  Mayer,  of  the  Unlven  ity 
of  Obleafo. 

Although    ktaysr    broadcast    a    tt 
denial  yaeterday  that  be  had  advocated  b4ii- 
tng  down,  stamping,   and  spitting  on 
Aaasleaa  flag,  the  quotation  attributed 
hla  by  a  >oat  Standard  repot  tw  was 
staatlatad  by  ra^onstble  persons  who 
m  the  audiancai 


to 


Aside  ttam  the  extreme  padflsts  who  have 

blindly  oppoaed  the  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment since  long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  sin- 
cere advocatee  of  world  government  recog- 
nize that  Mayer  has  d(n>e  their  cause  almost 
Irreparable  damage. 

Hla  crackpot  tbecniea  have  even  under- 
mined pq;>ular  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  loyal  and  patriotic 
cltiaens. 

As  Morman  Thomas  and  Col.  C.  A.  Edscm. 
head  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  offlee  In 
Syracuae  and  organizer  of  the  local  world 
government  group,  potjated  out  after  Mayer 
spoke  Saturday  night,  the  best  way  to  serve 
buaoanity  and  the  broader  world  cause  Is  not 
by  casting  off  the  established  loyalties  to 
bome.  fasiily.  city.  State,  and  Nation. 

When  such  persons  as  Milton  Mayer  take 
the  view  that  the  American  flag  should  be 
reviled  as  a  sign  of  world  loyalty,  their  in- 
fantile opiniona  turn  thinking  citizens  away 
from  aU  tntemationalism.  however  sound. 
Loyalties  are  built  on  loyalties,  not  on  dis- 
loyalty and  treason. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  the  professional 
padflats  wiU  head  us  back  on  the  road  to- 
ward the  narroweat  of  nationalism — and  war. 


dffistaadScx 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAM  HOBRS 

or  "*"— * 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OP  RBPBBBBNTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  10, 1947       ] 

Mr.  BOBB8.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oao,  I  include  the  following  sermon  by 
Dr.  Peter  Marshall,  minister.  New  Tork 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C: 

CHU8T  AND 


In  the  midst  of  the  problems  of  our  com- 
plicated lives  most  of  us,  If  we  are  honest 
will  confess  that  it  Is  difficult  to  put  Into 
practice  the  principles  of  Christ.  In  the  first 
place,  we  do  not  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  what 
these  prlndplee  are,  because  far  too  many 
of  ua  have  only  a  hazy  notion  of  what  the 
Mew  l^atament  teaches.  In  the  second  place. 
Christ  Himself  la  not  real  to  us.  He  Is  still 
only  a  painted  image,  a  figure  in  stained 
glass,  an  echo  from  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  long,  long  ago  when  the 
moon  was  a  child's  bubble  and  not  the  syn- 
thetic pearl  it  is  today.  Christ  la  still  a 
stranger  to  the  vast  majority  of  people,  even 
to  many  who  are  called  Christians,  for  very 
few  have  any  peraonal  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  have  never  met  Him  for  themaelves 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  Presence. 
Par  too  many  have  only  heard  rumors  of 
Christ's  movements  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
at  thetr  fellows,  but  again  and  again  they 
have  missed  Rim,  as  though  He  were  some 
romantic  figure  moving  about  the  pitched 
tents  of  an  army  at  night.  They  have  heard 
storlea  of  Blm  whispered  round  the  camp 
firea  before  which  men  seek  to  warm  their 
souls.    But  It  is  all  rumor  and  hearsay. 

Christ  has  haunted  each  successive  gen- 
eration like  the  lingering  sweetness  of  a 
Mozart  melody.  Poets  have  written  about 
Him;  musiciana  have  sung  of  Him;  artists 
have  painted  Hhn,  all  In  an  effort  to  capture 
His  ehialve  loveliness  that  nevertheless  has 
remained  as  evasive  as  the  deepest  yearnings 
of  th^r  own  hearts,  as  tmlmprlsoned  as  the 
fragrance  at  a  thousand  rcees  at  dusk. 

Tct  her*  ti  what  the  records  say  about 
Blm.  After  His  death  on  the  cross — and 
they  an  saw  him  die — He  appeared  alive,  in 
a  resurrected  body,  to  His  dladplea,  and  to 
hundreds  at  Bis  flonowers.    Every  last  one 


of  them  was  convinced  tttat  His  propbeey 
that  He  would  rise  from  the  dead  had  been 
fulfiUed.  and  no  Roman  threat  or  Jewish 
persecution  could  silence  them. 

Moreover,  He  bad  promised  them  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  He  came  at  Pentecost  and  po\UTd 
out  His  power  upon  them  so  that  they  were 
enabled  to  do  the  things  that  Christ  had 
commanded  them.  Christ  had  sent  them 
out  into  their  world-wide  mission  with  the 
promise  that  He  would  be  to  them  an  ever- 
abiding  Presence,  and  that  His  help  would 
be  theirs  in  any  situation,  and  sufficient  for 
every  need.  That  was  their  experience,  and 
their  testimony  to  us.  It  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  saints  of  all  ages,  people  of 
every  race  and  color,  who  have  found  that  the 
promise  is  true,  and  the  Presence  real. 

Most  of  us  who  think  of  Christ  at  all  are 
Inclined  to  place  Him  in  a  sacred  niche,  to 
which  we  wUl  come  to  pray  on  Sunday,  or 
when  we  are  ill,  or  In  trouble,  and  try  to 
avoid  on  weekdays  and  as  long  as  things  go 
all  right  for  us.  But  Christ  in  the  fieah  dealt 
with  ordinary  life.  AU  his  illustrations  were 
taken  either  from  His  own  experience  as  a 
carpenter  and  a  young  man  growing  up  In  a 
humble  home,  living  among  the  peasants  of 
a  little  enemy-occupied  country,  or  In  His 
observation  of  the  ezperlencas  at  His  friends 
and  neighbors. 

Perhaps  the  church  In  Its  worship  of 
Jesus,  has  tried  to  keep  Him  in  this  sacred 
niche,  and  let  Him  speak  only  at  funerals, 
at  church  services,  and  in  lovely  Bible  stories, 
to  little  children  at  Sunday  school.  But 
Christ  would  have  words  with  the  bualneas* 
man,  and  the  politician,  and  the  housewife, 
and  the  student,  and  O  how  He  yearns  to  have 
words  with  youth — today's  young  people. 
He  would  talk.  If  they  would  listen,  about 
the  problems  that  confront  them.  He  would 
talk  of  race  relations,  of  war,  of  eareers. 
and  guidance  in  them.  He  would  talk  of 
the  most  basic  things  that  trip  them  up, 
and  He  would  help  them  in  their  difficulties. 

One  of  the  areas  In  which  moat  young  peo- 
ple find  difficulty  and  need  real  help  and 
guidance  is  in  the  matter  of  sex.  and  the 
problems  it  raises  in  their  minds  and  in  thetr 
lives.  Next  to  hunger,  the  most  powerful 
of  human  instincts  is  that  of  sex.  You  can- 
not escape  from  it,  for  you  are  made  that 
way.  It  pulses  in  your  blood,  sings  in  your 
throat,  and  shines  In  your  eyes. 

Mow  sex  wUl  be  either  the  nicest  thing  in 
your  life — or  it  will  l>e  the  nastiest— de- 
pending upon  whether  you  iise  It  or  abuse 
it.  Only  in  nasty  minds  are  there  nasty 
thoughts  about  sex.  There  Is  nothing 
shameful  about  the  sex  urge,  but  some  peo- 
ple let  it  urge  them  to  do  sluuneful  things. 
We  have  read  about  some  of  them,  and  the 
conduct  of  many  of  our  soldiers,  who  as 
part  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  Germany 
were  ambassadors  of  America,  has  made  us 
ashamed. 

The  Nazis  taught  the  girls  of  Germany 
that  it  was  their  highest  privilege  to  give 
themselves  to  the  sexual  gratification  of  Ger- 
many's fighting  men,  and  their  highest  duty 
to  produce  soldiers  for  the  Third  Belch. 
Virginity  was  made  unpatriotic,  and  purity 
was  tantamount  to  treason.  But  the  be- 
havior of  many  of  America's  soldiers — officers 
and  enlisted  men  alike — must  have  made  the 
fraulelns  wonder  if  there  is  much  difference 
between  the  Nazis  and  their  conquerors. 
Hunger  and  misery  have  driven  the  youth  of 
the  war-devastated  countries  to  aubmit 
themselves  to  revolting  humlllatians.  Bodies 
have  been  sold  for  a  few  clgarettea.  a  cake 
of  soap,  or  a  candy  bar.  Mix  hist  with  alco- 
hol, add  a  few  drugs.  In  a  setting  of  human 
squalor  and  hopelessness,  and  you  have  hu- 
man beings  like  broken  fiddles,  the  norvcs 
strung  tighter  and  tighter  untU  they  snap. 

But  even  before  the  war,  here  In  our  own 
country  we  had  such  vlcea.  organised  on  a 
huge  scale.  It  was  organised  vice  tn  this 
country  that  made  Al  Capon*  a  millionaire. 
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in  bis  control  of  brothels  and  houses  of  pros- 
titution. 

Sex  has  been  exploited  and  abused  to  sell 
almost  everything.  Scantily  dressed  girls 
have  been  used  to  advertise  all  sorts  of  prod- 
ucts— toothpaste,  perfume,  and  even  spark 
plugs.  Authors  of  recent  best-sellers  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  lurid  descrip- 
tions ot  sexual  orgies,  until  millions  of  read- 
ers have  filed  In  the  libraries  of  their  imag- 
ination pictures  that  dance  obscenely  in  the 
half-light  of  desire  and  passion. 

In  Sinclair  Lewis'  new  novel  Cass  Timber- 
lane,  he  draws  pictures  of  15  or  16  marriages 
where  every  religious  foundation  of  marriage 
is  left  out.  I  do  not  know  what  ICr.  Lewis 
set  out  to  do.  but  it  is  very  clear  what  be  did 
do.  He  has  shown  with  wonderfully  vivid 
and  skillfvil  writing  a  whole  mess  of  mar- 
riages without  fidelity,  or  reverence,  or  re- 
ligion, and  he  has  shown  what  they  tvrn 
into — deadly  boredom.  His  t>ook  is  a  power- 
ful picture  of  a  blasted  waste  of  acrimony, 
adultery,  alimony,  and  alcohol.  When  fidel- 
ity is  gone  out  of  marriage  and  raw  sex  takes 
the  place  at  love,  the  prop  of  a  real  mar- 
riage is  gone. 

A  new  movie,  a  spectacular  and  sexy  west- 
em.  which  has  been  condemned  by  Califor- 
nia branches  of  Catholic.  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  organizations,  by  the  DAR.  the  Amurl- 
can  Legion  Auxiliary,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and 
other  groups,  and  threatened  with  a  possible 
ban  by  the  Legion  of  Decency,  has.  accord- 
ing to  a  national  magazine,  "reaped  the  usual 
reward:  a  30  percent  rise  at  the  box  offlee." 
This  is  a  telling  commentary  on  public  taste 
and  morals. 

Hollywood.   Tin   Pan   Alley,   the    tabloid 
prew.  the  burlesque,  and  the  pulp  magnrtnws 
have  all  contributed  their  quota  to  give  the 
youth  of  America  a  greatly  distorted  view  of 

MOW  with  all  these  stimuli,  and  being 
young  and  eager  and  filled  with  desire,  what 
are  today's  young  people  to  do?  Tou  know 
as  well  as  I  do.  that  if  they  go  to  certain 
doctora  and  psychiatrists,  they  wiU  be  told 
to  seek  expression  for  their  impiilses  and 
satisfaction  for  their  desires.  Toxmg  people 
in  certain  quarters  are  being  told  that  they 
should  do  as  they  please.  Pt)r  If  they  deny 
themselves  greater  latitude  in  sexual  mat- 
ters, they  will  then  suffer  from  things  called 
"inhibitions,"  "complexes."  and  so  forth. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  "back  to  the  Jungle  in 
the  name  of  progress." 

The  old  concept  of  "what  God  hath  Joined 
together,  let  no  man  put  asimder"  is  re- 
garded as  "bourge<i^l8  morality."  Scruples 
are  wrong  and  desires  are  right.  Yet  the 
plain  fact  is  that  people  who  live  that  way 
are  not  really  happy.  Look  at  them.  They 
are  haggard  or  bitter,  torn  by  an  endless 
search  for  something  Jtist  within  sight  yet 
never  within  reach. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  for  young  people 
who  sincerely  want  to  follow  the  Christian 
life  to  find  Christ's  answer  to  the  problems 
of  aes.  Chrtotlanlty  offers  a  fuU  Ufa— not 
the  cramping  of  any  God-flven  impulse  or 
desire.  We  must  keep  before  us  the  picture 
of  Christ,  and  look  to  Him  for  the  answer 
to  our  problem.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  we 
lock  to  Him  we  shall  not  receive  only  a  blank 
stare.  We  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  be 
understood,  and  we  shall  realise  that  we  are 
looking  no  longer  at  a  figure  in  a  stained- 
glass  window:  we  are  looking  at  a  person 
who  lives,  and  moves,  and  breathes,  and 
understands,  and  who  must  have  known  and 
shared  the  earthly  desires  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  word  "sex." 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  Christ,  while  in  the 
flesh,  was  "tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we 
are,  and  yet  without  ain."  If  Christ  was 
tempted  in  all  points,  then  He  was  tempted 
at  this  point,  where  you  and  I  are  tempted. 
And  let  me  say  here  that  there  is  no  shame 
or  disgrace  in  being  tempted.  The  shame 
comes  when  we  yield  to  temptation.  Re- 
member the  old  Sunday-school  hymn,  "^ield 


not  to  temptation,  tor  yielding  is  sin." 
That's  the  point. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  learn  about 
Christ  in  the  Bible  is  that  He  was  tempted 
by  the  devil :  "If  Thou  be  the  Son  of.  God, 
command  this  stone  that  it  be  made  bread." 
So  spoke  the  Devil  to  Him  in  the  arid  wilder- 
ness, when  He  had  been  fasting  for  40  d&yt. 
It  Christ  had  not  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
there  would  have  been  no  point  in  this  par- 
ticular temptation.  It  was  the  same  dur- 
ing the  agony  in  the  garden.  Not  only  had 
Christ  the  ordinary  man's  capacity  for  feel- 
ing pain,  but  He  bad  the  ordinary  man's 
capacity  for  dreading  it.  When  He  made 
that  poignant  supplication,  "Father,  if  Thou 
be  wllllns.  remove  this  cup  from  me  •  •  • 
nevertheless,  Thy  will  be  done."  We  are 
told  that,  as  He  prayed.  "His  sweat  was  as  it 
were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to 
the  ground." 

Christ  was  in  fact  God  in  human  fiesh — 
but  the  human  fiesh  was  whole  and  com- 
plete. Christ  could  not  have  had  whole  and 
complete  humanity  did  He  not  know  and 
suffer  and  conquer  the  temptations  of  sex. 
If  you  regard  this  idea  wltb  disgust,  you  bad 
better  go  back  to  your  painted  image,  which 
.knows  no  emotions,  which  is  gilded  by  a 
sunlight  which  it  does  not  feel,  and  tar- 
nished with  a  ruat  of  which  it  la  not  aware. 
But  as  you  do  so,  you  must  honestly  admit 
what  you  are  saying  about  Jesua  Christ. 
You  are  saying  that  He  had  every  human 
emotion  except  the  greatest  emotion  of  alL 
He  was  nungry,  thirsty — yes.  He  was  tired, 
angry,  exalted — yes — but  He  was  untouched 
by  sexual  desire.  That  is  what  3rou  are  say- 
ing. I  simply  do  not  believe  it.  For  if 
Christ  never  knew  s«roal  deelra.  how  caa  Ha 
help  us  in  o\ir  sexual  difficulties?  I  do  not 
think  that  vn  can  speak  to  Christ  In  prayer 
of  any  emotion  whloh  Christ  did  not  under- 
stand, and  share,  and  conquer. 

You  wUl  remember  that  it  waa  Christ  who 
said:  "But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whoaoevcr 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath 
committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  bis 
heart."  On  thia  basis.  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  person  here  who  la  not  under 
condemnation.  Of  course,  Christ  under- 
stands. Of  cowve  He  was  tempted.  Desire 
must  have  entered  into  Him.  and  with  a 
golden  gesture  have  been  transformed  from 
the  corruptible  to  the  eternal.  This  golden 
gesture  which  Christ  made  toward  sex  la 
called  in  these  days  sublimation.  And  our 
problem  is  to  discover,  with  Christ's  help,  to 
what  extent  the  average  man  and  woman  can 
practice  sublimation,  and  to  what  extent  it 
is  desirable  to  do  so. 

Now,  sublimation  means  a  sort  of  mental 
elevation,  a  conscious  transmutation  of  en- 
ergy into  higher  channels,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  sex  urge,  to  elevate  it  into  a  creative 
Impulse  expressed  artistically  in  redemptive 
ministry.  Psychoanalysis  has  given  it  merely 
a  hysterical  interpretation.  The  mind  of 
the  amatexir  psychoanalyst  is  full  of  lurid 
little  paragraphs  from  Jung  and  KraSt-Sbing 
conownlng  aldoiy  govamaaaea  who  haaa  haa& 
removed  to  padded  cells  shrieking  texts  from 
St.  John,  because  they  have  not  been  afforded 
the  dubious  satisfaction  of  physical  inter- 
course. The  word  "sublimation"  conjures 
up  for  him  a  ghostly  cohort  of  pale  priests 
with  fiu-tive  eyes  and  fumbling  fingers,  of 
frenzied  evangelists  with  high  blood  pres- 
sure and  Inflamed  imaginations,  of  silly  little 
undergraduates  with  no  girl  friends  and  a 
crucifix  over  their  mantelpieces. 

I  believe  that  Christ  knows  more  about 
sex  than  Freud  and  that  we  can  go  to  Christ 
with  oxu"  problems  and  find  the  answer— the 
only  answer  that  will  give  true  happiness, 
peace  of  mind,  and  the  full,  rich  life  that 
God  meant  us  to  live.  But  there  is  one  mis- 
conception that  must  be  cleared  up  before 
we  proceed  further,  and  that  Is  that  falling  in 
love  is  one  of  the  human  rights  that  belong 
to  every  man  and  woman.  Falling  in  love 
Is  not  a  htunan  right  at  all,  but  a  God-given 


privilege.  Love,  like  faith,  is  a  gift  of  God. 
No  mother  has  any  business  assuming  that 
her  daughter  has  the  right  to  be  married.  It 
may  be  that  God's  will  for  her  is  something 
else. 

Very  seldom  do  we  find  young  cotiples  tak- 
ing into  account  God's  will  for  their  lives  as 
they  begin  to  think  of  marriage.  People  fall 
in  love  on  almost  any  ether  basis  than  God's 
will.  They  fall  in  love  on  the  basis  of  af- 
finity, proximity,  femininity,  personality,  af- 
fability, sociability,  financial  ability,  and 
almost  any  other  ability  on*  God's  earth 
except  Ood^  win.  Perhaps  one  reason  why 
some  couples  do  not  tr^ther  seek  God's 
guidance  about  their  proposed  marriage  Is 
me  fear  that  He  would  say  "NO."  But  It  la 
clear  that  the  couples  who  cannot  get  on 
without  each  other  are  being  outnumbered 
by  the  couples  who  cannot  get  on  with  each 
other.  Any  marriage  that  Is  based  upon 
physical  attraction  alone  cannot  poaslbly 
long  endure.  FaUing  ta  love  ought  to  be  a 
very  religious  matter,  for  love  is  not  only 
within  the  sphere  of  religion,  but  the  center 
of  religion.  Any  man  who  does  not  feel 
drawn  nearer  to  God  on  falling  in  lova  may 
well  ask  whether  ha  has  tallan  hito  las* 
instead  of  love 

Now  if  Christ's  answer  to  the  sex  problems 
of  the  unmarried  is  sublimation.  Just  what 
do  we  mean  by  that,  and  how  la  It  appUaS 
to  actual  life  situations?  Imagine  the  In- 
stinct of  sex  as  a  stream  flowing  In  a  oertata 
fhannsi  with  gnat  power  te  esdv  So  paMsaa 
a  certain  result,  namely,  the  carrying  on  of 
the  race  If,  for  various  reasons,  for  certain 
individuals,  marriage  is  not  possible,  w*  must 
not  try  to  dam  up  the  current,  for  It  wUl 
break  out  aomewhevs,  poaslbiy  tn  an  unplwaa 
ant  way — In  unpleaaant  dreanu,  lustful  Im- 
aglnlBga,  morbid  curiosltlsa.  naumtlrt  tenr 
dendea.  and  nervooa  braak  duwu.  It  uamt . 
be  sublimated. 

As  an  Uluateatlon  at  tha  stihllmatWisi  of 
another  Instinct,  suppoaa  a  boy  gets  hoUL  at 
a  good  gold  watch,  and  tries  to  see  how  It 
works,  and  stirs  up  the  wheels  wltb  a  rusty 
nail,  the  most  helptful  and  constructive  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  give  him  an  old  broken- 
down  alarm  clock  and  let  blm  try  that,  so 
that  not  only  does  he  learn  something  about 
clocks,  but  the  energy  of  an  Instinct  is  used 
up  in  a  satisfactory  way,  being  not  dammed, 
but  diverted.  The  Boy  Scout  movement  Is 
another  good  illustration  of  the  diverting  of 
the  gang  instinct  from  breaking  into  hotises. 
stealing  automobiles,  into  learning  about  na- 
tive, learning  how  to  make  things,  how  to 
work  with,  play  with,  and  live  with  other 
boys  and  serve  a  uaeful  function  In  the  com- 
munity. 

The  sex  urge  within  each  one  of  us  Is 
stvely  a  powder  keg — ^useful,  but  dangerous. 
It's  not  enough  for  the  Christian  to  realise 
that  he  is  sitting  on  a  powder  keg,  and  that 
he  must  keep  the  lid  on  It's  far  better  to 
take  the  lid  off.  and  remove  the  powder  and 
put  It  to  work  In 
.  to  tumlah  Oiwi 

passion.  If  we  put  our  sex  feelings  all  In  a 
box  deep  down  in  our  personality,  abut  the 
lid  and  try  to  forget  there  is  anything  there, 
we  are  acting  in  a  way  which  will  lead  to 
trouble.  The  pent-up  energy  Is  as  danger- 
ous as  boiling  water  in  a  kettle,  the  lid  and 
the  spout  of  which  have  been  sealed. 

Sublimation,  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  will 
lead  one  to  paths  of  service  and  consecration. 
It  will  not  stifle  the  urge,  but  provide  for 
It  new  and  different  outlets.  For  some,  these 
will  be  found  in  teaching  children,  or  in 
nursing.  For  others,  it  may  be  fotud  In 
community  work  of  some  sort.  StiU  others 
find  it  In  writing,  painting,  music,  or  In 
crafts  of  various  kinds.  That  tha«  Is  a  doss 
connection  between  these  things  and  the  sex 
Instinct  is  surely  evident  in  the  way  we  speak 
of  a  person  being  "wedded"  to  his  art.  "in 
love"  with  his  work,  of  being  "passionately" 
fond  ot  poetry,  and  so  forth. 
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llM  lUMorr  ef  Ohrlattenlty  provM  tlMl 
KuHltudM  ol  man  uMI  vobmb  htvt  Itnp 
tuU  m4  rieh  Uvm  Altfeoufh  UMy  b»v« 
BOttBOtd  or  bMn  dfbMT*d  from  all  msqiI 
wpwtMiM.  Tb«|  h«v«  found  a  vttion  Ml 
»  pttffpoM  m  lift  Urfo  MM|b  lo  MUrtjr  U  • 
vhoto  of  ilMlr  iBitlMU  la  Um  Mrrleo  <r 
Ooi  tad  ef  Itotr  foUom.  O&lf  GbrKM  «» 
loll  OMh  on*  ol  IM  how  to  MMlnuU  tlo 
unaoluAod  mi  umo  UmI  puko  thraufh 
BOTMaiy  Mid  hooIihUy.  ror  Um  Ohrtati«  i 
Ibo  oaovor  lo:  "Aoft  CBtflot" 

Ao  I  My  llMt,  t  OM  omro  thoi  oomo  of  ydtt 
Buy  think  Um  obovot  to  bofflnc  tho  qoo 
uoo.    But  I  ropoot  Ihot  Ohrtot  hM  tho  oi 
■vor.  ond  Bo  Will  rovool  It  1b  your  oom  If  yc  a 
ook  Mlai.  ond  ook  Blm.  oDd  oro  wUlUif  to  It 
ttn  uatll  Mo  tollo  you  vhot  to  do.    In  Uo 
mooatuno,  vbon  aooM  ms  urga  puUw  ud 
tbroho  wlthla  you.  turn  It  otr«r  to  Blm  wt  o 
undonteado  oo  woU  ood  with  oympothy  ax  A 
loTO  wUl  help  you— oo  Ho  ha*  holped  oo  moi  y 
otbora. 

Tboto  «M  ArebdooeoB  COoudo  ftoOo,  tilo 
prloot  In  Victor  Hutol  Hunchbock  of  Not  • 
DuM.  vbo  coofooood  to  ■noorolda  that 
•plto  of  oU   hlo  vova  bo  loved  ber 
dreams  by  nlgbt.  a«  well  aa  my  tboocbu 
day.  aro  (uU  of  Uiee."  be  cried.    Bvea  wb«b 
ang^d  tn  bla  moat  ooieaui  ntoa.  be  bm^l 
T<»«f*«»f  tbo  mnslc  at  bar  votoo    *     * 
bla  iMrtiM  tba  vlalon  of  ber  lovely  face 
tiUBioaa  blm  and  tbc  boly  book. 

Bat  tbla  la  not  aoWy  a  aaaeeullne  proble^- 
Tbeva  ore  women  vbo  bave  conf eaaed  to  tti  • 
anmo  aBbcttoc.  Here  la  a  queen — Queei 
OuMo eaio  In  Ktag  Artborla  Tomb    wbo  ooc  - 

"And  ovary  mom  I  aenrce  eoold  pray  at  al 
l^or  Lanneelot*8  red  foM  bmfer  woold  pte 
Inatood  of  aanllgbt  on  the  pointed  wall. 
Mbigled  with  droomo  of  wbot  tbo  prte^ 
did  aay." 

But  wbot  to  do  wben  tboufbta  of  aez  id- 
Irude.  M  tbey  will,  in  your  mlad  and  bodwp 
to  your  lmi«lnotiont  Why  not  tarn  tbc 
over  to  Cbrtat.  aa  tboy  ooaaef  Bore  la  a 
euro  way.  Wbon  tbOM  tbougbto  ortoo.  couM 
you  not  My  to  Chrlot  la  prayer:  *7«ow.  Lorf, 
you  kaow  wbot  boo  Juat  oomo  before  me 
tooMoat  MO.  AU  onlnvltod.  tboM  tboufbfa 
bovo  oooBO  pnaolac  upon  my  mind.  loc  K 
upoa  rhtm.  O  Lord.  Guide  mo  tn  roUtMi 
to  each  of  tBoM.  BIho  mo  la  roUtkm 
ofttoooL   Om  MO  la  rotattoB  to 


la 
by 

«y 


tbougbto  < 
oaly  If  you  glvo  tbooo 
ZntniduM 

Chrlot.    Tbtj  will  either  bo  eondomaed  ih 
oad  allBk  iway  to  teavo  you  ip 
««U  bo  Mnotlllod  with 

drtvoyouiatb 


OBM.    U  yoi 


lo  iBiipraotloal 

m  It 


tor 


Tho  point 
Vhot  ahan  wo  do  wtth  ttt  iy>  iattofy 
wboB  tt  eomoo.  rogardloM  of  dIoeipUna. 
troi.  Borola.  or  oowoolonfu.  wUl  gtvo  yofi 
toMponuy  doBght  ta  tho  tlttlo  doaty 
«lMO«Baoiro.  wMcB  wOl  oaddnl; 
•nd  taovo  you  ohMortng  oad  kmoiy.  It  will 
hequoath  you  ahniakoa  huaka.  and  ▼ati 
achOM,  and  empty  rocoa  wbore  you  ay 
akmo.  Our  earthly  ocotaalM  die  Into  darl  - 
neea.  '*  In  dorknaM  tboy  are  bom.  and  all 
your  mualc  la  broken  on  withered  strings. 
SM,  tbo  trulU  of  denial  are.  by  a  aabUnji 
laflnltely  owoetor  than  the  fruiu  4f 
It  to  eooy  to  laugh  about  tbla. 
to  aoock.  oae*  to  rattonoltoa.  But  I  Invll 
you  to  fry  It  aoooottoM  oad  om  If  wbot  I  baib 
aaM  to  not  true.  It  muat  begin  wttb  ym. 
Wot  Cbrtafs  words  were  never  spoken  to  tta  > 
■aa  aoat  door.    Tbey  were  spoken  to  yoi . 
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And  n  to  tn  yotir  hoort  that  thOM  words  muot 
vibrato  in  music  or  in  dlieord,  in  your  icml 
thot  tho  Mod  rauit  bo  wwa,  to  bMr  what 
fruit  yoti  wUl. 


Gt 


Bt  BrMicAittag 


■x'liHaiow  OP  imiAiixs 
HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

or  OUMOM 
IN  TUB  eSMATB  OP  TUB  CNITBD  STAtM 

Wedneiday.  March  12  (legitUUive  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President.  I  tak 
unanlmotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoko  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mr.  E.  F.  McDonald.  Jr., 
president  of  the  Zenith  Radio  Corp.. 
Chicago.  DL,  in  which  be  outlines  his  ob- 
jections to  the  State  D^artment  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
engaging  In  foreign  broadcasts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcobo, 
as  follows: 

ZaiiiTH  RuHo  Coop.. 

ChicaifO, 
The  Hooorable  C.  Watlamo  Boooko.  J 

VniUd  Stmtet  Senate.  j 

Voablfifton.  D.  C. 

of  tbe  Bute  OeportMont  want  to  put  the 
United  Statee  aowmment  Into  tbe  broad- 
casting buslneM.  Tliey  have  advocated  • 
government  controlled  International  Broad- 
casting Foundation  to  take  over  abort-wsve 
broadcasting  and  disseminate  American  views 
tbrougbont  tbe  world. 

B*«n  tbongh  the  propoeal  to  sugar-coated 
by  a  vague  suggeatioo  that  domeotic  brood- 
«'a«*«»y  '**»*r»"«—  and  aome  institutions  be 
repreosnted  on  tbo  boord  of  truateee.  tbe  Oov- 
emmant  would  run  tbe  abow  Juot  m  firmly 
aa  tbe  BrttliAi  GovoramoBt  runa  propaganda 


1^0  Btato  Oepartmont  to  already  trp  to  Its 
aeck  la  tho  Bold  of  latomatlanal  broodcsat- 
Ing.  wttb  progcoMO  going  out  In  gg  dlflOtont 
languagM  at  a  ooot  of  more  than  ggAMiDO 
per  yoor.  Ttoo  propoMd  foundation  would 
make  ooatluuatloo  of  thto  war^born  propa- 
ganda oetlvlty  a  permanent  part  of  our  Gov- 
oraMoat,  wMh  oubotaattol  ospaaMoa  aad  la« 
oroaMlaeoot. 

la  «y  aptakm  thto  to  a  bad  aad  aatroMaly 


Hero  would  bo  aaoohor  Inotaaoo  of  tmaoo- 
oaoory  Oevommont  oorapotttlon  with  private 
oatoiprtoo.  and  In  a  ftold  whore  AoMrtoan 
privato  oiitaipitoo  hM  boon  notably  iuoobm- 
tul.  iMpf  ft  M  JaMrtoaa  hroadsastlag 
BMy  ho.  tt  iMdi  tho  world  m  a  pravMor  of 
ontortatnmoBt  and  edueatton,  and  m  a  force 
for  lafiuaoelag  papular  optnlon.  Oovom- 
ment  oontroUed  broadcasting  lystomt  In 
other  eountrtos  have  never  approached  Amer- 
ican oomBMrctai  broadeaating  In  popularity^ 
tbe  United  BtatM  hM  more  broadeastlng  sta- 
tions aad  more  prtvatoly  owned  radio  re- 
oelvers  than  tbe  root  of  the  world  oomblned. 

Long  before  the  war  American  broadcasting 
eompanlM.  entlrOly  at  their  own  expense  and 
wltb  little  proq>eet  for  financial  return. 
erected  and  operated  abort -wave  stations 
tbat  aent  American  network  programs  all  over 
the  workl.  Ic  countrlM  where  short-wave  re- 
oeivets  were  in  general  use.  tboM  American 
coounerclal  programa  wwe  far  more  popular 
than  the  stodgy  propaganda  tooadcasts  from 
Gerauuny.  ftaaeo,  fcigland.  Italy.  Spain,  and 
oo  forth.  They  did  more  to  adl  American 
Ideato  aud  the  Amcrtoan  way  of  life  than 
could  any  number  of  pontifical  presentations 
of  tbe  unvamtobed  truth,  such  as  the  StaM 


Dopartmont*!  much  publlelMd  broadeaata  to 
the  govitu. 

At  the  timo  of  Poan  Harbor  there  wore 
14  Uoonaod  intornatloBal  abort-wavo  sUtloas 
oporaUng  in  tho  United  BtatM.  All  were 
oroetod  by  privato  capital,  all  were  oporatod 
by  tholr  owaon  at  a  total  coot  over  tho  yeait 
of  many  mlUloaa  of  doUan.  DurlBg  tho  war 
OovomiBOBt  funds  wt ro  UMd  In  ooBstnietion 
and  oporaUon  of  tddlttonal  ihort-wavt  tta- 
tlooa.  juat  u  Oovtmmont  monty  wm  used 
to  ooBstruot  aad  oporato  munition  faetortM. 
■hip  yaida.  eto.  Now  that  the  war  to  ofor. 
thMO  ttatioai  should  bo  told  to  privato 
oporaton  In  tbo  tamo  nanner.  and  for  tho 
tamo  rtasoa  that  other  aovommoat-finaneod 
propertlM  are  pamlng  Into  privato  handa. 

There  to  no  more  reason  for  the  Oovem- 
ment to  own  and  operate  broadcasting  sta- 
tions than  there  is  for  it  to  publiab  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Nor  Is  there  any  rea- 
son for  the  Oovemment,  which  hM  neither 
experience  nor  skill  In  radio  produetloB,  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  developing  radio 
programs. 

Fairness  and  common  sense  demand  that 
the  Government  pay  for  and  use  privately 
owned  broadcasting  facilities  for  dispatching 
Yadlo  programs,  just  as  It  uses  railroads  for 
dispatching  freight,  telegraph,  and  cable 
systems  for  dispatching  messages,  our  news-, 
papers  and  magazines  for  puhllshtng  adver- 
tisements and  releasing  news,  etc.  In- 
stead of  setting  up  a  system  to  compete  with 
thoae  wbo  pioneered  our  international  short- 
wave stations,  any  Government  money  used 
for  this  purpose  should  be  spent  to  suppcfft 
those  who  blazed  tbe  trail  with  their  own 
private  funds.  Any  other  procedure .  would 
be  the  rankest  kind  of  Injiistlce,  as  well  as 
being  a  stupid  refusal  to  use  the  world's 
finest  creative  talent  In  the  realm  of  radio. 

No  matter  what  our  bureaucrats  choose  to 
call  Government-sponsored  International 
broadcasts  of  unvarnished  truth,  listeners  in 
other  lands  will  have  just  one  term  for 
them:  Yankee  propaganda.  Ifoet  Americans 
resent  or  laugh  at  foreign  propaganda  tbat 
infiltrates  this  country,  and  are  highly  skepti- 
cal of  news  and  radio  broadcasts  that  come 
through  the  iron  curtain  of  censorship.  To 
all  other  peoples  of  tbe  world  we  Americans 
are  foreigners;  obvious  Yankee  propaganda 
will  only  serve  to  arouse  resentntent  and 
akeptidam  of  all  things  American. 

The  one  bule  idea  that  tbe  United  StotM 
has  to  aoll  to  tbe  rMt  nf  tbe  world  to  our 
American  ayatom  of  free  onterprlM.  What 
COU14  be  more  futUe  aad  ridiculous  than 
using  a  bureaucratic  broadoMtlng  founda- 
tion to  tell  our  story?  What  profit  could 
there  be  In  prattling  tbe  unvamtobed  truth 
about  fTM  Anerloa  when  the  Uatoner  knows 
that  the  progranu  be  beara  are  tbomaolVM  a 
violation  of  the  basic  prlndptoo  of  Amorlean 
frM  ootorprtoe?  Why  ahould  we  adopt  the 
very  praetloM  that  wo  oritlotoe  la  other 
govonuaoato? 

Tho  mMt  eCectlve  OMtbod  of  pomiaalon 
to  by  actual  domonatratlon.  There  oould  be 
no  bettor  way  of  domonatratlng  to  other 
peoplM  tbe  real  meaning  of  Amerioan  frM 
onterprtoe  and  freedom  of  speech  than  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  bear  tbo  tro- 
mendoua  variety  of  radio  programs  tbat  are 
aired  eoeh  day  over  our  nutjor  networks. 
What  a  reveUtlon  it  would  be  to  ooiutlOM 
Impoveriabed  millions  to  hoar  oommer- 
clal  annoxmoora  vying  with  each  other  to 
sell  more  soap,  candy,  automobiles,  radios, 
watches,  clgarettea.  etc.  And  what  a  demon- 
stration of  democracy  in  action  it  would  be 
to  have  people  of  tbe  world  bear  two  expos- 
ing American  Presidential  candidates  tear 
into  each  other  over  the  radio,  and  then 
bear  tbe  election  results,  and  learn  tbat  tbe 
loser  continued  to  enjoy  life  and  freedom. 

American  radio  programs,  in  qiito  of  criti- 
cism leveled  at  them  by  ttlue-book  writers, 
have  tbe  happy  faculty  of  attracting  large 
audlencea.  Thia  to  true  in  other  countries 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  If  our  daily 
schedules  of  network  programs  w««  sent  out 


by  powerful  short  wave,  wo  would  soon  ore- 
ate  an  Inoredlblo  amount  of  good  will 
and  undontandl&t  throughout  the  world, 
Amorloan  Jaa  to  popular  from  the  Arltlc  to 
TUnbuoktoo,  and  thoro  U  plenty  of  that 
broadoast  tvoryday.  ■orloua  mualo  hM  Ito 
lovera  wherovor  thtro  art  human  belnga— 
they  reach  for  tvorythlng  from  Baoh  to 
Oorthwtn.  Amtrlcan  networks  broadOMt 
many  hours  of  the  world's  AnMt  musto  every 
wtok.  Mualo  to  ths  only  intorastlonal  Ian* 
gxtage  that  ntoda  no  translation.  Our  dra- 
matlo  progranu,  variety  shows,  newaoMts, 
oommentarlM,  etc.,  have  a  freshneti  and 
freedom  found  on  no  other  radlo-broadcMt- 
Ing  system  on  earth.  True  enough,  some  of 
thoM  programs  would  require  translation  for 
a  good  part  of  our  audience,  but  many  could 
go  straight,  with  perhaps  ezplanatory  an- 
nouncements In  other  languages.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  virtually  all  coun- 
tries there  to  a  large  nucleus  of  Engltoh- 
speaking  people. 

If  we  wish  to  do  a  really  effective  job  of 
International  broadcasting,  the  way  to  do  It 
to  forget  all  about  bureaucratic  foundations 
and  send  by  short  wave  a  selected  schedule 
of  network  programs,  modifying  them  only 
as  prudent  commercial  practice  dictates.  I 
used  tbe  words  prudent  commercial  prac- 
tice because  I  believe  that  the  best  way,  as 
well  as  the  most  American  way,  of  sending 
o\ir  commercial  programs  overseas  to  to  per- 
mit American  short-wave  stations  to  sell 
time  to  advertisers  just  as  our  domestic  sta- 
tions do.  That  will  automatically  bring  to 
American  International  broadcasting  the 
best  audience-building  brains  of  the  coun- 
try, and  give  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the 
greet  musical  and  dramatic  talent  that  has 
made  radio  so  popular  in  America.  Under 
the  acid  spur  of  commercial  results,  broad- 
casters will  develop  new  technics  of  audi- 
ence building  in  foreign  lands  that  will  far 
transcend  tbe  best  efforts  possible  for  a 
known  Government  agency. 

Then,  if  the  Government  still  deems  it 
necessary  to  enter  ofBclally  the  international 
war  of  words.  It  will  find  an  enormous  and 
receptive  audience  waiting  for  its  programs 
from  privately  owned  stations.  It  will  also 
have  available,  and  should  lue.  the  skill  de- 
veloped by  free  enterprise  in  radio,  just  as 
it  found  available  and  used  for  munition 
production  the  Industrial  skill  developed  by 
generations  of  free  entorpriM  In  manufac- 
turing. 

Both  for  the  aake  of  economy  and  to  give 
the  rest  of  the  world  a  true  understanding 
of  America,  the  State  Department  should  be 
compelled  to  ceaw  Its  preMnt  international 
broadoutlng  activltlei,  and  any  propoMl  that 
the  Government  enter  the  broadcMtlng  bua- 
Iness  should  be  defeated.  The  American 
broadCRsting  Industry  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  expand  In  the  field  of  commer- 
cial International  broadcMtlng. 
Very  sincerely, 

B.  P.  kfcDOMALO.  Jr. 

P.  8. — Bo  that  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  my  position,  I  assure  you  tbat 
Zenith  hM  no  Interest,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  any  chain  or  International  broadcMtlng 
stotlon.  The  views  I  have  expressed  are 
baaed  entirely  on  my  lifetime  experience  in 
radio. 


Congress  Is  Woricinf 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERREH  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  12. 1947 

Mr.   SCRIVNER.    Mr.     Speaker,     in 
View  of  the  criticism  of  the  present 


Congress  which  has  Rppeared  In  the 
proas  of  the  country,  I  with  to  Insert 
In  the  RiooRO  a  column  by  Lowell  MeUett 
which  appeared  In  the  Evening  Star, 
Wuhlngton,  D.  C,  on  Tuesday,  March 
11.  1847. 

Lowell  MeUett  wu  for  many  yean  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  New  Deal  bdminUtra* 
tlon.  Since  returning  to  the  newspapei 
field  AS  a  columnist.  hU  writings  have 
been  almost  100  percent  In  support  of  tht 
Administration. 

This  column  from  the  pen  of  such  ar. 
ardent  supporter  of  the  New  Deal  can- 
not be  charged  with  being  politically  par- 
tisan and  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  at 
full  face  value  as  not  presenting  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  in  any  better  iight 
than  irrefutable  facts  warrant. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  to  the  taxpayers  of  thii^ 
NaUon. 

On  the  Omn  Hand 

(By  LoweU  MeUeU) 

axGAaos  camcisM  or  repubucan  ucmmw  or 

CONCRZSS   A  .   UNFAIB 

In  aU  faimees  to  the  Republican  majority 
in  Congress,  tt  is  proper  to  ask  whence  comen 
this  clamor  for  more  action?  A  public- 
opinion  poll  the  other  day  revealed  that  the 
Grand  Old  Party  had  slipped  politically  since 
the  November  victory  and  now  commands 
less  than  half  of  the  popular  vote.  Immedi- 
ately a  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, shaking  their  heads  sadly,  admitted  it 
could  be  true.  Their  mail,  they  said,  indi- 
cated that  tbelr  constituents  were  becoming 
impatient,  tbat  they  had  expected  m<nre 
action  than  they  were  getting. 

Who  are  these  constituents  and  what  did 
tbey  expect?  Did  they  expect  to  see  a  line 
of  messengers  carrying  new  bills  up  to  the 
White  House,  each  bearing  the  Instruction, 
"Sign  here,"  and  the  President  duly  signing? 

Did  tbey  really  expect  to  see  a  mUUon 
Government  workers  out  on  the  sidewalk  in 
the  January,  or  even  the  February,  snow  and 
the  wheels  of  the  Government  whirring  with 
a  wholly  new  efficiency  as  a  result? 

Did  some  of  them  truly  anticipate  a 
tumbling  of  prlcee  through  the  removal  of 
controls  and  the  reenactment  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand?  Or  that  bouses  would 
begin  rising  lUce  magic  all  over  the  land 
because  of  an  end  of  Oovemment  "inter- 
ference"? 

It  la  matters  like  these  that  interest  aver- 
age voters,  the  men  and  women  who  make 
decisions  on  election  day,  prMumably  ths 
Mme  sort  of  men  and  women  who  are 
recorded  in  the  public  opinion  polls.  But 
there  Is  reason  for  doubting  that  thoM  are 
the  voters  who  have  bMn  complaining  to 
their  Congreumen. 

Tbe  complaints  oould  be  coming  from 
another  cUm.  from  thoM  who  have  expeotod 
Congreu  to  serve  tbelr  special  internta  wltb 
a  little  more  speed.  TheM  would  include  in- 
dustrialists who  had  thought  It  wouldn't  Mke 
Congreu  10  weeks  to  slap  labor  down,  the 
big  taxpayers  who  had  looked  forward  en- 
thusiastically to  a  ao  percent  tax  reduction, 
the  landlords  who  thought  they  had  votod 
all  controls  off  rents,  the  railroad  owners  who 
expected  to  be  freed  from  tbe  provisions  cif 
the  antltnist  laws. 

Of  course,  there  is  still  another  class.  It 
is  composed  of  simple  souls  who  believed 
what  tbey  heard  or  read  and  expected  the 
newsreels  to  show  them  the  gallant  figure  of 
BoBKST  A.  Tait  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol  steps  with  one  foot  on  the  dead  body 
of  a  dragon  plainly  recognizable  as  the  New 
Deal,  hts  trusty  spear  bxirled  in  its  midriff. 
These  are  those  wbo  don't  know  what  Sena- 
tor Tatt  knows,  tbat  the  dread  New  Deal 
always  wu  nlne-tonths  plain,  ordinary,  and 
necessary  government  iad.  only  one-tonth 


Idoailsn-^v  noasonM,  depending  on  tho 
point  of  view. 

Bo  It  la  only  fair  to  point  out  that  Oob> 
groM,  in  the  faoo  of  ovory  oooaMoration.  is 
doing  M  well  m  anybod^bad  a  right  to 
oxpMt.  Tho  ont-tonth  of  nonsonso— bous- 
ing, health,  oduMtlon.  and  tho  Uko— hM 
bMn  Mt  asldo  and  tho  Bopublloan  majority 
Is  working  hard  at  tho  plaUi,  ordinary,  boom* 
sary  buslnoM  of  govommsnt. 

Lawa  eannot  bo  wrltton  and  passed  tn  a 
day.  Ths  grMtor  part  of  tho  Job  hM  to  bo 
done  In  commlttoM.  And  nobody  oan  oom- 
plain  on  that  aooro.  Tho  oommlttoM  have 
bMn  working  night  and  day  and  tholr  work 
hMnt  been  oaoy.  Shaping  campaign  prom- 
18M  into  intoUigent  leglalatlon.  or  any  kind 
of  leglalatlon.  requlrM  the  gathering  of  In- 
formation and  the  reeoncUUig  of  oppoalng 
views.    It  takes  toll  and  swMt  and  time. 

The  Republicans  are  toiling  and  swMttog. 
Give  them  time. 


The  Cotton  Ezckaaf  e  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  12. 1947 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
there  cease  to  be  livestock  markets 
through  which  ranchers  who  grow  cattle 
and  sheep  and  farmers  who  grow  bogs 
can  clear  their  labor  in  the  form  of  ani- 
mals on  the  hoof  which  they  distribute 
through  the  mechanics  of  livestock  mar- 
kets, we  can  rest  assured  there  will  be 
less  beef,  less  pork,  and  less  wool,  for  tbe 
use  of  our  people. 

In  other  words,  organized  livestock 
markets  placed  a  premium  on  the  grow- 
ing of  such  animals  because  he  who  de- 
votes his  time  and  his  energy  and  his 
capital  to  such  an  operation  knows  full 
well  that  through  the  mechanics  of  a 
livestock  market  he  can  always  liquidate 
his  holdings  and  thereby  sell  his  labor 
and  collect  his  wage. 

In  the  industrial  field  we  attained  our 
present  method  of  mass  production,  and 
our  present  ownership  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  machine  tools  through  the 
corporate  enterprise  approach.  By  this 
I  mean  to  say  the  program  which  we 
have  attained  could  not  have  been 
reached  through  a  single  proprietorship 
or  the  old  established  partnership  ar- 
rangement. A  new  device  had  to  come 
Into  operation  on  a  very  large  scale. 
This  new  device  we  now  recognize  as  a 
corporate  entity— the  modem  corpora- 
tion with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
stockholders. 

The  modem  corporation  brought  to  us 
thousands  of  individual  plants  of  the 
most  modem  design.  In  these  i^ants  we 
have  the  most  intricate  machinery  and 
machine  tools  man  has  been  able  to  de- 
sign. Here  in  the  United  States  we  have 
more  buildings,  more  machinery,  and 
more  machine  tools  than  can  be  found 
anywhere  else  on  earth. 

And,  too,  here  in  the  United  States  we 
have  more  skilled  industrial  workers. 
These  workers  who  are  educated  in  our 
grade,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities bring  their  intelligence  and  indi- 
vidual skill  and  individual  aptitudes  and 
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lwB»itftMl  eoervT  and  coor  Ilnftte 
all  of  Ume  (avonble  tactors  wt  h  the 
Ithyiical  irrlit'T^  and  design  (f  the 
^rtM*'*!!^  aiachtnery.  and  ■*ai»Kini  tools. 

There  wetaundreds  o<  thwpMuv  a  aad 
■tmoM  of  cttlwna  wlio  tire  almiiii  Uves. 
wbo  exeretse  thrtft.  wtw  accnmula  e  sav- 
tags.  TTtese  clttoeiu  under  oar  i  rfrale 
enterprise  ssrstem  Invest  those  sar  ngs  tn 
tbe  corporate  stock  certificates.  )onds. 
^and  debentures  issued  by  the  co  -pora- 
tiODs  legally  chartered  by  our  Sta  «  and 
Federal  lavs,  and  In  this  manner  tl  e  cap- 
ttaJ  struetores  of  the  corporations  come 
tnto  being  And  under  the  eorpt  ration 
management,  actlns  with  the  con  ent  of 
the  stockholders,  funds  are  Inveited  In 
iheae  buildings,  machinery,  and  m  ichine 
tools,  ail  well  as  in  the  working  inve  \U>t\es 
and  other  current  assets  owned  )y  the 
corporation. 

Millions  of  citi2cns  Invest  their  J  avlngs 
in  corporatlop  stocks,  bonds,  and  leben- 
tures  primarily  by  reason  of  the  pi  esence 
of  two  forces:  First,  their  belief  in  the 
private  enterprise  system  and  the  way  It 
operates:  and.  second,  because  w:.have 
corporation  stock  exchanges  wb«re  the 
holder  of  a  coir  per  ate  stock  or  bond  or 
debenture  may  easily  and  without  delay, 
and  upon  his  own  choosing,  liquid  ite  his 
holdings  or  switch  from  owners  ilp  of 
equities  In  one  corporation  to  a  wther 
corpora  tion. 

Thorefore.  tt  is  as  necessary  un(  er  our 
economic  arid  industrial  system  t  >  have 
exchanges  where  corporate  securit  es  can 
be  traded  In  without  any  delay  w  latso- 
evcf  as  It  Is  to  have  hvestock  exc  tanges 
when  f»w*twi<t  oQ  the  hoof  may  be  ;raded 
Id. 

Organized  labor  has  now  concei'  ed  the 
klea  off  closlnf — through  the  atrl  :e  and 
picketing  prtvilege— corporation  stock 
excfaangea  and  the  commodity  exc  langes 
of  ttds  country.  Organlxed  labcr  goes 
•  step  further,  and  is  now  pr  ^po  Ing  to 
erganlM  the  employees  of  the  be  nks  of 
tiwNatkn.  with  an  Idea  that  If  ertatn 
dtuatloos  ailae  the  banks  may  be  dosed 
through  the  machinery  of  striks  and 
pidreUng. 

As  these  further  steps  are  taken  by  or- 
taniaed  labor  leaders  and  their  ra  ik  and 
file,  more  and  more  (rf  our  people  are 
cemkag  to  the  conclusion  that  America 
cannot  afford  Industrial  strikes,  ai  id  that 
«ontlmilng  widespread  industrbl  dis- 
mpOon  threatens  the  well-being  of  all 
of  the  people  off  this  country,  and  places 
in  ieopartfy  not  only  the  attatnn  ent  of 
our  deoMstlc  goals  as  represen  gd  by 
high  production  and  efppkqrnMi  it.  but 
these  strikes  and  mass  plcketlni  move 
iB  the  direction  off  arresting  the  low  of 
all  sodal  income,  depriving  tbe  C  ovem- 
tepto*' Us  revenuee  required  to  Mulntain 
organlxed  society,  and  certainly  points 
the  way  to  positive  destmcCloo  o  all  off 
ear  bateraational  objectives. 

If  we  can  believe  what  our  Pr  sident 
has  told  us  only  today,  we  must  accept 
the  proposltloo  that  the  present  en  menoe 
hi  the  world  economic  scene  of  the  Tnited 
Sutes  Is  such  that  Instablltty  hen  In  our 
own  eoimtry  Meaos  InstaUltty  th  xmgh- 
oot  the  world.  If  we  can  believe  lalf  ef 
what  the  President  has  told  as.  ee  are 
f oreed  to  the  coneh»lon  that  t4tcm»- 
tSonal  peaeeand  intemrtional 

tlaUy  iUK»  the  achievement  off  Industrial 


peace  and  economic  prosperity  here  in 
the  United  States. 

It  may  be  possible  for  us  to  maintain 
oar  existenee  with  the  automobile  Indtv- 
try  closing  down  for  a  few  months,  and 
then  for  the  farm  machinery  Industry 
to  doee  down  for  a  few  weeks  by  reason 
of  strikes  and  picketing,  and  then  for 
the  packing  houses  to  close  for  a  few 
days:  but.  let  me  warn  you  that  if  our 
stock  exchanges  and  our  banks  are  to  be 
closed  by  strikes,  picketing,  or  otherwise, 
you  can  rest  assured  there  is  no  reason- 
able peace  or  economic  stability  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

In  this  general  connection  I  submit  an 
editorial  from  the  New  Yortt  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  liarch  5: 

Tint  OOTTON  SXCHAWCS  snDCi 

Commodity  and  •ecurtty  exchsnge*  pro- 
Tide  essential  machinery  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Nation's  baeiness  under  the  private  en- 
terprise system.  They  vastly  fscUttate  the 
martcetlng  of  basic  commodities  and  secur- 
Ities.  The  serrlces  they  furnlab  are  m  vital 
to  tbe  public  welfare  as  are  tho««  of  public 
utilitlaa. 

Tbe  United  Financial  Bmployeea  Unton 
yesterday  clorod  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
eban^  by  a  atrike.  For  the  flrat  time,  a 
labor  union  has  uaed  its  power  to  close 
down  sn  exchange.  When  Congreaa  acts  on 
pending  propoaala  for  the  TrerenUon  of 
strikes  to  essenttal  Industries,  walk-outa  of 
this  kind  abould  stand  hlgb  on  the  Uat  of 
tboae  subject  to  statutory  curbs.  Other- 
wise, the  hedging  and  liquidity  functions 
performed  by  tbe  exchange  could  be  abut 
down  at  any  time  by  union  action. 

Even  more  serious  than  the  precadent  es- 
tablished by  the  strike  against  the  exchange 
la  the  unlOE'8  demand  that  employees  of 
tbe  exchange  shaU  not  be  permitted  to  han- 
dle business  oC  a  member  firm  against  which 
tbe  union  bas  called  a  strike.  Were  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  to  assent  to  this  de- 
mand. It  woiUd  m  eflect  become  a  strong- 
arm  agency  to  force  member  Arms  not  only 
to  recognise  the  imion.  even  where  the  lat- 
ter haa  few  or  no  adherents  among  firm  em- 
ployees, but  also  to  accede  to  whatever  de- 
mands tbe  onion  may  make  upon  them  in 
tbe  future.  In  eflect.  the  union  would  take 
over  the  authority  to  disbar  exchange  mem- 
bars  from  the  benefits  of  membership,  a 
power  hitherto  exercised  only  by  the  ex- 
diang*  Itself  and  by  the  Gommodity  Ex- 
change Administration  under  the  provisions 
at  tbe  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

Unions  need  no  such  enforcement  agency 
to  secure  recognition  under  the  Wagner  Act. 
They  should  have  no  such  power  to  enforce 
demaDds  upon  individual  employers  by  with- 
holding exchange  service  from  them. 

Commodity  and  security  excbangea  are  not 
boBtneas  enterprteea.  They  are  specially 
chartered  Inatttutlons  set  up  to  enable  their 
members  to  fHOTlde  a  public  service.  In  more 
recent  years.  Federal  regulation  haa  regu- 
hited  their  activities  to  many  wa^  They 
must  be  conducted  for  the  oonvenience  and 
beneilt  of  the  public  that  uses  them,  sub- 
ject to  Govenunent  regulatlona.  and  not  to 
promote  tnule-milonlsm. 

A  pubnc^utUlty  company  coold  not  agree 
to  withhold  service  from  cuatoiuen  having 
dlsagreementa  with  labor  unions.  By  the 
r^wtm  tok«i.  a  commodity  exchange  cannot 
consent  to  withhold  Its  service  fnan  mem- 
ber* who  may  become  tavolved  to  disputes 
with  tbe  United  Financial  Employees  Unioa. 
IT  iit>v»*«  make  stich  pcepostotnis  demands, 
the  ynr^vip^  ahoold  be  protected  by  law 
ftan  such  patenOy  unfair  labor  practice. 

Tbe  Amertean  MdcrsOon  of  Labor  bas 
bam  proud  at  its  itfattvcly  paaoefid  record 
IMS  ysar.  wken  tbe  NsStan  suScnd  the  worst 
sferfts  watw  ka  its  bistisy.  TIm  New  Toik 
Cotton  Kscbange  walk-out  yesterday  Is  a  aa- 


rlous  blot  on  that  raeard.  Tb*  labor 
ooncemed  evldsnUy  do  not  realise  the  fim 
iBkpUcatkms  tovolved.  Coogreaakjnal  oom- 
mltteea  weightog  new  labor  Icgialatlon  should 
give  dose  study  to  the  issties  Involved  to  the 
OottoB  Bschange  strike,  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  a  recurrcnca. 


Tkat  Bodf  el  Cat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     ' 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUBB  OF  REPRE8EKTAT1VK8 

Thursday.  March  6. 1947 

Mr.   TEAGUE.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  Include  an  editorial  in  the  Bryan 
Daily  Eagle,  Bryan,  Tex.,  on  Pebrxiary 
24.  1947: 

THAT  BUUUrr  CUT 

Presidential  budget  cutttog  has  had  the 
right-of-way  on  Capitol  HUl  to  the  pest  week 
or  two.  and  it  has  become  plain  that  all  Is 
not  peaceful  In  the  ranks  of  the  GOP-con- 
trc*led  Congress. 

The  Joint  Leeislatlve  Budget  Committee 
voted  for  a  $6,000,000,000  cut  tn  the  Truman 
budget,  and  unquestionably  this  was  done 
wlthinrt  a  close  study  of  the  various  items 
It  covered.  Possibly  one  reason  for  this  actKm 
was  that  the  party  bad  been  sold  a  blU  of 
goods  by  Representative  Kmrraow,  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who 
sounded  off  loudly  and  often  In  the  campaign 
to  the  effect  that  the  GOP,  once  more  to 
power,  would  put  through  a  30  ercent 
acroBs-the-board  cut  to  income  taxes. 

But  it  has  begun  to  dawn  on  some  of  th* 
more  sober-mtoded  in  Congress— though  per- 
haps no  less  politically  minded  than  their 
Minnesota  colleague— that  a  six  bUUon  slaah 
at  the  budget  cannot  be  taken  without  i»x>l>- 
able  danger  to  the  national  security  and 
welfare. 

Such  a  cut  would  mean  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000  In  the  national 
defense  budget,  and  with  world  conditions  as 
tmsettled  as  they  are  at  present-^the  toter- 
national  situation  from  the  angle  of  this 
country  has  been  made  worse  by  weakening 
develoixnents  In  Great  Britain— some  influ- 
ential Members  of  Congress  have  about  con- 
cluded thl*  would  be  too  heavy  a  cut.  and  a 
cut  of  •4JDOO.000.000  or  leas  now  appears  more 
llkriy. 

It  probably  is  true  that  economy  bas  not 
been  the  watchword  with  those  to  charge  of 
the  national  defense.  They  want  what  they 
want,  when  they  want  tt,  and  several  years 
of  preparation  lor  and  of  flghttog  the  most 
coetiy  and  terrible  vrar  In  history  bas  caused 
many  to  believe  they  can  have  their  way  if 
they  fight  hard  and  long  enough.  Without 
much  question  proper  organization  and  a 
greater  measure  of  coordtoation  would  per- 
mit the  maintenance  on  a  strong  basis  of  the 
defense  forces  and  enable  a  conttouatlon  at 
research  and  the  development  of  modem 
weapons  at  less  cost.  But  while  this  Is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  it  can- 
not be  secured  in  a  day.  and  it  should  be 
agreed  that  the  national  defense  should  not 
be  permitted  to  lag  or  go  to  "pot  while  plana 
were  being  worked  out  lor  greater  economy 
to  the  design  and  procurement  of  eqtilpment 
and  all  needed  supplies. 

Next  month  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Big  Pour  will  meet  at  Moscow  to  what  likely 
will  be  their  most  Important  conference,  stoce 
It  la  scheduled  to  decide  the  future  of  Ger- 
many— and  perhaps  of  all  western  Europe. 
With  the  British  Government  atrug^lng  with 
what  appear  to  be  almost  tmpcaalbl*  aoo- 
?w»«t<»  and  financial  problemts.  this  la  no  time 
for  tbe  United  SUtes  to  be  divided  on  sucb 
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an  Imperative  matter  as  national  security 
when  Its  representatives  will  be  going  up 
against  tbe  strong  position  and  will  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Also,  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  of  Great 
Britain— whether  It  Is  to  muddle  through  and 
regain  its  former  world  position  or  whether 
this  country  will  be  compelled,  for  security 
reasons,  to  assume  and  discharge  some  of 
the  responsibilities  the  British  have  handled 
for  so  many  years — it  is  no  time  to  become 
Indifferent  to  the  national  defense  or  to 
limit  this  in  order  to  play  politics  with 
Income-tax  reductions. 

The  Senate  GOP  policy  committee  has 
voted,  22  to  19.  against  the  slx-blllion  cut, 
and  the  acttnowledged  leadership  of  this 
group  is  opposed  to  the  cut.  And  perhaps 
Senator  Tatt,  admittedly  the  strong  man  of 
the  majority  in  Congress,  gave  his  colleagues 
a  bit  of  political  salve  when  he  stated  last 
week  that  regardless  of  budget  reductions 
there  would  be  cuts  in  income  taxes. 

But  with  world  conditions  as  they  are  and 
with  the  public  debt  to  be  considered,  cuts 
In  Income  taxes  should  be  a  minor  consid- 
eration, though  If  the  GOP  Members  of  Con- 
gress gave  enough  study  to  the  Truman 
budget,  item  by  Item,  they  might  make  sav- 
togs  of  constructive  value  and  make  possible, 
without  danger  to  the  national  security,  the 
keeping  of  such  campaign  pledges  as  that  of 
the  Minnesota  solon. 


Aid  for  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  raKNSTLVAHlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12. 1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  by  James  Reston: 
Implications  or  Grkxk  Am  Worxt  Tsoman  s 
Advisers — Thet  Expect  Approval  or  This 
Loam.  Btrr  Wonder  About  Othxrs  in  Dnsiin 

FUTURS 

(By  James  Reston) 
Washington.  March  11. — What  worries 
President  Truman's  advisers  at  the  moment 
Is  not  the  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey  now 
under  discussion  but  the  next  one.  They 
have  few  doubts  that  Congress  will  agree  to 
the  President's  appeal  tomorrow  to  block 
Russian  expansion,  but.  they  ask,  what  about 
the  next  tomorrow,  the  next  strategic  area 
threatened  by  Communist  expansion,  the 
next  economic  retreat  by  Britain? 
/'  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  a  pic- 

turesque bit  of  advice  for  Congress  on  dealtog 
with  precisely  this  kind  of  problem.  "Don't 
shake  your  flst  and  then  shake  your  finger." 
he  said.  That  Is  what  Is  disturbing  Mr.  Tru- 
man; he  is  clear  about  the  long-term  policy 
he  is  introducing  and  he  is  convinced  it  la 
right  and  necessary; in  our  interests,  but  he 
does  not  want  to  get  committed  and  then  get 
"sawed  off." 

The  long-range  nature  of  the  problem  be- 
fore Congress  now  is  clearly  todlcated  by  the 
history  of  BrlUin  and  Russia  in  the  ntoe- 
teenth  century.  Though  the  British  and  the 
Russians  originally  collaborated  to  Greece's 
fight  for  independence  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  a-itlsh  fought  one  war  and  three 
times  took  grave  chancca  of  war  to  prevent 
the  Russians  from  dominating  Turkey  and 
the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

WOKLB   SBdnUTT    AT   BTABa 

This  proceas  stretched  over  60  years,  how- 
ever, and  even  at  the  outset  of  th*  recent 


war  and  today,  protection  of  Turkish  Inde- 
pendence is  still  a  fundamental  of  Brltlah 
policy  and  for  the  same  reason;  because  It  Is 
thought  to  be  effective  to  prevening  a  poten- 
tially hostile  nation  from  eontroUtog  th* 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  to 
the  last  10  days  to  making  Congress  realize 
that  what  Is  at  issue  here  is  not  merely  loans 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  a  question  of 
establishing  a  world  security  system  through 
the  employment  of  American  power. 

Despite  this  progress,  however,  few  ob- 
servers here  believe  that  the  full  gravity  of 
the  decision  Is  understood.  The  danger  of  a 
Communist  flood  Is  apparent,  but  the  idea 
stUl  prevails  on  Capitol  Hill  that  It  can  be 
stopped  by  putttog  somebody's  thtunb  in  the 
dike. 

In  the  private  conversations  one  hears  In 
the  cloakrooms  or  the  Hill  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  determination  to  halt  the  spread  of 
communism  in  key  areas  like  Turkey,  but 
the  assumption  is  often  made  that  this  can 
be  done  with  money  and  that  we  can  spend  ^ 
ourselves  to  safety  without  interfering  wlth^ 
our  plans  to  balance  tlie  budget  and  cut  In- 
come taxes. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  new  phenomenon. 
When  Disraeli  ordered  a  naval  demonstra-. 
tlon  in  Turkish  waters  in  1878  to  persuade 
the  Russians  to  let  up  on  Turkey  and  re- 
vn-lte  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  popular 
opinion  In  England  was  stirred  up  for  his 
policy  with  a  famous  music  hall  ditty  that 
went  like  this: 

"We  dont  want  to  flght,  but.  by  Jingo,  if  we 
do. 
We've  got  the  shipw,  we've  got  the  men,  we've 
got  the  money  too." 

The  difference  today  is  that  some  Members 
of  Congress  would  merely  change  the  song 
to  make  it  go: 

"We  dont  want  to  fight,  but.  by  Jtogo.  If 

we  do. 
We've  got  the  Greeks,  we've  got  the  Turks, 
we've  got  some  money  too." 

This  Is  the  attitude  that  disturbs  the 
President's  advisers.  They  feel  sure  that  if 
we  taka  an  active  role  in  backing  up  the 
Turks  and  Greeks  now,  the  Russians  will 
merely  play  a  waiting  game,  and  they  are 
frank  to  admit  that  patience  is  not  our  most 
prominent  national  characteristic. 

Therefore,  they  are  asking,  not  whether 
we  should  go  forward  with  the  policy  of 
blocking  Communist  expansion  In  key  areas — 
a  course  4hat,  they  proclaim  almost  unanl- 
moiisly.  is  inescapable — but  whether  the  gap 
can  be  closed  between  what  the  President 
feels  is  necessary  to  do  the  Job  and  what 
he  feels  Congress  and  the  country  will  ap- 
prove and  support  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

A   PBACBTIMS  LXND-LXASS 

It  Is  Stated  freely  to  private,  for  example, 
that  what  is  needed  In  the  economic  field 
to  do  the  Job  right  is  not  two  Isolated  loans 
but  a  kind  of  peacetime  lend-lease  act  that 
would  enable  the  Preeldent  to  "defend  Amer- 
ica by  aiding  the  Allies";  and  a  specific  polit- 
ical commitment  to  protect  the  totegrlty  of 
Turkey. 

In  that  way,  dependence  fOT  stability  on 
weak  and  undemocratic  governments  would 
be  minimized  and  Soviet  power  would  be 
confronted  directly  by  the  one  thing  It  re- 
spects most — American  power. 

These  things  are  not  being  asked  because 
few  officials  to  the  State  Department  believe 
Congress  would  approve  them.  But  this  does 
not  keep  them  from  being  afraid  that  we 
may  agato  go  toto  a  difficult  situation  with 
too  little  and  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  that  Lord  Derby  made  against 
Disraeli's  poUcy:  That  h*  merely  "meddled 
and  muddled"  until  Brttato's  "menaces  are 
disregarded.  Its  magnUoquent  Unguage  is 
ridiculed,  and  Its  remoostranca*  are  trsatod 
with  contemptuous  indlfferenc*.** 


Ad4ress  •£  Robert  MoBtgoa«7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  icASSACHinxrrs 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIW 

Wednesday.  March  12, 1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Robert  Montgomery 
at  the  American  Legion  legislative  din- 
ner, Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C, 
March  11,  1947: 

Honored  guests,  ladles  and  genUemen. 
when  a  man  Is  asked  to  speak  to  distm- 
gulshed  guests  as  a  veteran,  it  seems  that 
the  customary  thing  is  to  begin  by  stating 
to  very  modest  tones  that  be  would  rather 
be  m  action  factog  the  chatter  of  machine 
guns  and  listening  to  the  whine  of  bullets 
than  to  be  speaker  of  the  evening.  I  would 
like  to  reverse  the  procedure  and  state  quit* 
frankly  that  I  am  glad  to  be  here. 

Whether  my  pleasure  at  being  given  this 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  Is  to  some  meas- 
ure shared  by  you  with  the  prospect  of  bear- 
ing what  I  have  to  say,  I  seriously  doubt. 
Why.  to  the  name  of  Justice,  a  group  of  gen- 
tlemen who  have  spent  the  day  as  the  tar- 
gets for  a  considerable  barrage  of  oratory 
should  gather  in  the  evening  to  ritt  th* 
opportunity  of  being  shot  at  agato.  I  cannot 
Imagine. 

In  my  profession  it  is  always  easier  to  as- 
sume a  role  for  getting  across  a  message  to 
entertato.  frighten,  terrify,  or  even  repel  an 
audience.  I  want  you  to  bear  with  me  to- 
night while  I  play  a  real  part,  a  part  that 
comes  from  right  out  of  tbe  heart,  that  Is 
based  on  conviction,  and  in  which  the  Itoes 
are  written  to  reality  and  not  to  fantasy. 

I  want  to  speak  not  as  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n.  I  want  to  speak  as  a  veteran  of  all 
of  the  wars  that  have  been  fought  by  th* 
brave  men  of  this  country  during  the  171 
years  of  Its  life.  I  want  to  speak  to  yon 
from  the  common  heritage  of  all  of  our  vet- 
erans, their  sacrifices,  their  Joint  ideals,  th* 
visions  that  have  boxmd  than  together 
through  every  decade  and  to  every  challenge 
to  national  totegnty. 

I  ask  you  to  Imagine  that  there  stands 
here  tonight  the  shade  of  a  man  who  repre- 
sents, first,  an  odd-looking  fellow  whose  feet 
are  ragged,  who  is  clothed  to  sacks,  bleeding, 
cold,  and  worn:  whose  stomach  Is  hungry; 
whose  trlcornered  hat  Is  t»eaten  and  torn: 
whose  smooth-bored  musket  is  ill-provisioned 
with  powder  and  lead;  whose  stogie  strength 
lies  in  the  todomltable  resolution  of  an  irre- 
slstable  vision.  Thla  man  standing  b*fon 
you  suflored  hunger,  freesing.  and  death 
without  giving  up,  for  an  Instant,  the  vision 
that  he  defended.  Thla  man  fought  what 
should  be  caUed  tbe  flrat  world  war.  for.  In 
achieving,  to  fighting,  to  suffering,  and  to 
his  strength  he  won  a  world.  He  won  a 
freedom,  an  Ideal  that  baa  nourished  and 
flowered  the  hope  of  men  to  every  atmoa- 
pbere  for  a  century  and  a  half,  an  ideal  that 
has  refused  to  admit  reverse  and  has  arleea 
agato  wlthto  our  lifetime  to  extingiUah  the 
greatest  threat  to  htunan  dignity  wlthto  a 
thousand  years.  This  victory  was  th*  seed- 
bed of  the  ^eateat  tOtitnmmmi*  oaaa  baa 
made  to  his  existence. 

As  this  man  talks  his  word*  aovBid  baiWsig 
and  perhaps  even  unfamiliar,  but  bl*  thaoi* 
is  one  that  we  will  reoognlae.  for  to  eaaeac* 
he  says  to  us.  '1  foucbt  to  brtng  to  you  a 
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measora  ot  toonua  dlcnltr.  I  foutfik 
jrott  •  meamrr  of  freedom;  I  fought 
yoa  •  repoblic.    That  was  tbe  full 
my  tnumpii.    That  was  my  heritage 
aowly.  ?ery  slowly,   a   change   Is 
ow  the  man  as  be  stands  bere 
tonight  and  though   the   fsce 
•MM.  the  uniform  Is  changing, 
ttght-flttlng   whlU    trousers. 
Jacket,  blue-strlped  blouse,  and 
KM  hetft  Is  flUed  with  the  tradition 
from  words  of  John  Paul  Jones.  "G 
fast  ship,  for  I  Intend  to  go  in  harm  b 
The  man  who  stands  before  you  now 
under  Oonunodore  Perry:  "We  have 
enemy  and   they  are  ours."    May  1 

St  the  enemy  but  that  they  are 
te  you  through  the  image  at  t 
a  raw  sailor,  a  man  who  auned  his 
fired  his  shot  more  with  the 
than   with   the   training  of   an 
It  was  a  second  test  within  a 
eentury.  a  teat  for  the  ideal  which 
trliwiphed.  but  which  had.  alaa.  to 
Boany  more  trials. 

Pleture  this  sailor  who  atanda 
dad  only  In  light  woolen  xuiiform. 
and  raw  from  icy  winds,  wounded 
attended  at  the  salvo  of  shot  and 
typical   of  all   men   who  fought 
to  save  this  Nation's  freedom.    If 
who  fought  oo  nerve  and  brswn 
eould   talk,  ha  would   undoubtedly 
fought  to  bring  to  you  a  fuller 
hinnsn   dignity:    I   fotu^ht   to   bring 
greater  measure  of  freedom:  I  fought 
■erve  your  Republic.    That  was  my  " 
That  was  my  heritage  to  you." 

Again  tbe  aoane  shlfu.    Standlna 
you   now   la  a  Man  wbosa  uniform 
dIstlBgulahahle   In   color — the   color 
uniform  is  net  important  (or  he  Is  th« 
of  the  man  who  tested  and  solved 
tially   the  division   of   a  naUon:    he 
■ymbol  of  the  men  who  marched._rod< 
and  bled,  and  out  of  their 
this  country  a  new  birth  of  fieadoi^ 
when  he  spaaks  to  you  he  say*.  "I 
bring  you  a  still  greater  measure  of 
dignity:  an  even  foller  measure  of 
I   fought   to   prsasivs   this  Bcpubl 
was  my  triumph.    That  waa  my 
you" 

How  eames  the  nan  who  wore 
drab  in  foreign  fields,  not  once, 
the  man  who  went  Into  battle  at  the 
and  Chateau  Thierry,  and  who 
flag  across  the  Htndcnburg  line  In 
returned  to  carry  It  once  again  i 
Siegfried  line  in  1945:  who  planted  It 
bachl.  and  the  Solomons,  and  finally 
and  who  fought  In  India,  China,  a 
Onlf:  and  made  that  flag  and  tha 
which  tt  represents  a  living  symboi 
dellveranca  ot  the  human  dignity 
llTlng  soul  that  ts  man. 

So  there  la  a  picture  at  the 
might   be   standing   before   you 
eompoatte  vataran  at  all  the  vateraiis 
tha  war*  that  thia  Nation  has 
ItlS.  lasi.  180t.  ItlT.  and  1941. 

Ituroughout  every  war  he  haa 
fated  by  a  very  simple  principle 
pallad  htm  to  wage  battle  and  to 
human  existenca  for  beneflts  which 
not  normallT  hope  to  enjoy  but  whld  i 
tbe  dlfferance  betwasn  lUa  or  ball 
for  bla  fallow  man. 

Ltt  him  apeak  to  you.  kbA  IMan 
be  has  to  say— 

"I  fought."  he  says  to  you.  "to  — . 
dotn  to  tbe  Individual  and  to  man 
ttvety.  I  fought  for  tha  right  to  eboc 
ofVB  <taettny  and  oaa^  evB  aalbod  ol 
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more  aaanrance  of  human  dignity  and  free> 
dom.  not  only  for  mysAf  and  children  hut 
for  all  oumkind 

"I  fought  to  preserve  a  pattern  whose  stnic- 
ture  was  not  limited  by  a  country  or  a  con- 
tinent, but  a  pattern  by  which  any  man,  of 
any  nation,  or  any  race,  and  ot  any  creed 
eould  be  guided  In  hla  fight  for  freedom." 

A  man  can  shed  hta  blood  on  a  battle- 
field, or  gasp  out  his  last  breathe  In  a 
smother  of  ocean  foam.  Tcu  men  can 
render  this  sacrifice  miserable.  Ignorant, 
irorthless,  or  you  can  make  It  the  greateet 
Investment  for  the  future  that  man  could 
offer.  Tou  can  dignify  It  and  Justify  It. 
or  you  can  nullify  It  completely. 

May  I  siiggest  to  you  that  you  adopt  a  yard- 
stick in  making  your  personal  decisions,  in 
yotu  votes  in  ccmmlttees.  and  in  your 
speeches  upon  the  fiocr  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

That  yardatick  can  be  applied  to  every 
act  or  proposal  which  comes  before  you. 
whether  It  deals  with  the  domestic  affairs 
of  oiir  coiutry  or  whether  it  affects  our  rela- 
tionship as  a  nation  with  other  nations. 

What  Is  this  yardstick? 

WhAt  is  this  standard  of  measure  by  which 
fo*i  can  render  worth  while  the  sacrifices  that 
hive  been  made  by  tbe  veteran? 

It  ia  almply  this: 

Doea  this  proposal,  this  act.  thla  piece  ot 
legislation,  bring  to  the  c<Hxununity,  the 
State,  the  Nation,  a  fuller  sense  of  tbe  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "freedom"  as  we  know  it? 

Does  this  proposal,  this  act.  this  piece  of 
legislation,  bring  freedom  to  more  and  more 
and  more  people  throughout  the  world? 

In  this  time  of  problems,  of  extz«me  trial 
and  perplexity,  we  need,  each  one  us,  to 
remember  the  men — each  one  typical  of  the 
other — who  took  ws  through  other  trials  no 
less  onerous  and  no  less  dangerous.  These 
men  won  a  nation,  they  defended  a  nation, 
they  preserved  a  nation  against  Internal  divi- 
sion, and  finally  they  defended  it  successfully 
against  two  deadly  arsaults  from  without. 

Our  task  Is  to  dedicate  our  minds  and  our 
hearts  to  the  same  task  to  which  these  men 
gave  their  Wood  and  bone  and  sinew  to 
see  America  In  Its  greatest  hope;  and  to 
labor  vrith  heart  and  soul  and  mind  to  bring 
the  Nation  to  that  degree  of  human  Uberty 
and  fieedom  and  opportunity  tar  which 
they  risked  everything. 

Tou  men  who  guide  the  destinies  of  this 
Nation,  and  the  future  of  140,000.000  of  peo- 
ple endowed  with  a  richness  of  opportunity 
almoet  beyond  human  comprehension,  have 
It  within  your  power  to  bring  this  Nation 
to  the  pinnacle  of  opportunity.  And  when 
you  have  brought  it  there  by  your  efforts, 
you  will  have  brought  the  world  with  tt.  It 
will  take  every  ounce  of  stncertty.  of  wis- 
dom, of  Judgment,  of  temperance,  of  prayer. 
of  dignity  with  each  one  of  you.  The  task 
you  face  la  staggering  in  iU  immensity.  But 
you  can  meet  it.  You  can  meet  it  and  con- 
q-aex  It  by  dipping  deep  into  the  wellsprlnga 
at  your  integrity    nd  sincerity. 

If  we  are  not  to  dedicate  ourselves,  each 
one.  to  the  advancement  and  preservation  of 
theee  Ideals  which  have  perpetuated  our  na- 
tional life  and  our  national  honor,  then 
mankind  haa  lost  forever  the  dearest  vision 
which  ever  graced  this  earth.  It  ia  up  to  you. 
We  have  won  the  victory.  The  quesUon  now 
la:  Will  you  search  your  hearu  and  make 
H  worth  wbUef 

Will  you  aa  llemben  of  tbe  UnMed  Statea 
Senato  and  the  House  of  Beprsesoutlvea  be 
able  to  aay  to  the  generations  to  eoaae:  Not 
only  did  I  flgbt  on  tbe  land  and  on  the  aaa 
and  in  the  air,  but.  aa  a  repreaeutauve  of 
oar  people  and  o<  all  mankind.  I  fought  to 
bring  you  a  greater  meaaure  of  human  dig- 
nity, a  fuller  maaaore  of  freedom.  That 
my  tdua^   Tbat  la  my  berltaga  to  you. 


v/    •) 


Litiraanian  Independeiicc  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

oa 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or  NXW  TORZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1947 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RkcokD,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
resolutions  of  the  Lithuanian  Council  of 
Societies,  meeting  on  February  16.  1947. 
for  the  observance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Week  and  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day: 

Citlaens  of  the  city  of  New  York,  gathered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can Cotincil  of  Societies  at  Webster  HaU  on 
the  16th  day  of  February  1947  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Week  and 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  after  due  de- 
liberation on  the  international  sltiiatlon  pre- 
vailing in  Europe  after  the  military  victory, 
take  note  of  the  following: 

"The  Atlantic  Charter  and  fotu  freedoms 
held  out  the  promise  of  freedom,  happiness, 
and  Justice  to  the  peoples  of  Naal-enslaved 
Europe.  This  promise  was  eagerly  accepted 
as  a  binding  contract  by  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples. Anti-Nazi  resistance  movements  were 
formed  and  the  Instructions  of  the  radio 
voice  of  America  were  scrupulously  followed 
and  carried  out  by  the  underground,  includ- 
ing the  exccpt'onally  well  coordinated  Su- 
preme Lithuanian  Committee  of  Liberation. 

"These  principles  were  written  into  the 
Initial  declaration  by  the  United  Nations  of 
January  1942.  Several  declarations  to  liber- 
ated European  peoples  made  Jointly  by  the 
heads  of  state  of  the  Big  Three  Powers 
seemed  to  carry  out  these  promiaea. 

"Following  the  military  victory,  however, 
the  Asiatic  peoples  of  the  Philippines,  India. 
Indonesia.  Btuma,  Indochina,  Syria.  Leb- 
anon, and  Korea  are  tbe  only  beneficlarlea 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  which  was  originally 
Intended  for  European  peoples.  The  'liber- 
ated' peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
Poland.  Slovakia,  Hungary.  Rumania.  Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  the  Ulcralne 
are,  in  fact,  subjected  to  an  enslavement 
which  is  more  brutal  than  their  former  en- 
slavement by  Nazi  Germany.  The  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  states  are  subjected  to  systematic 
mass  extermination  and  deportations  of  the 
Indigenous  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithua- 
nian populations. 

"At  the  same  time,  masses  of  political  refu- 
gees from  the  Baltic  sutes  and  Poland  are 
subjected  to  a  regime  of  moral  and  phyalcal 
tervor  and  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the 
UNRRA  with  the  assistance  of  tbe  American 
occupation  forces  which  are  left  xmguided 
In  consequence  of  the  uncertainty,  waver- 
ing, and  continual  confusion  created  by  con- 
flicting directives. 

'Simile  Rusalan  and  Buaalan-aattfllte  drie- 
gates  to  United  Nations  debato  and  deride 
human  rlghta,  the  victorious  democradea 
lack  the  courage  to  look  squarely  at  the  facta 
and  to  demand  the  restoration  of  freedom 
to  the  Baltic  peoples.  Of  all  the  war-ravaged 
eountriee,  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  latanla 
were  and  are  alone  denied  any  and  all  relief 
and  rehabilitation  assistance  by  UNRRA 
which  la  paid  for  by  the  people  of  tbe  United 
Stataa.  The  principles  of  Justice  and  the 
Atlantic  Charter  are  absent  from  the  ao- 
oalled  peace  treatlea  dictated  by  Russia. 

Tithuanla,  the  Immediate  neighbor  c< 
Germany,  and  Latvia  and  Estonia,  likewise 
TltaUy  Intaraated  In  the  aetUamant  of  peace 
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for  Germany,  were  thus  far  excluded  from 
the  preliminary  negotiations  regarding  the 
peace  treaty  for  Germany.  The  forthcoming 
Moscow  Conference  on  Germany  similarly 
excludes  any  and  all  representation  for  the 
Baltic  peoples,  although  both  the  Democratic 
administration  and  the  Republican  Party  are 
committed  to  the  defense  of  the  restoration 
of  the  political  sovereignty  and  freedom  for 
the  Baltic  states. 

"Wherefore,  we  demand: 

"That  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  guide  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
back  to  the  principles  of  Jiistice  and  the 
Atlantic  Charter; 

"That  the  Moscow  conference  t>e  limited 
to  preliminary  discussions  with  no  commit- 
ments binding  the  United  States: 

"That  the  American  delegation  to  Moscow 
and  to  all  other  International  conferences 
affecting  German  settlement  Include  Lithu- 
anian-American experts: 

"That  the  United  States  demand  forthwith 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  occupation 
armies,  NKVD-MVD  terrorist  police,  and 
Communist  Party  forces  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  lend  assistance  to  tbe 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  states,  if  requested  by 
the  accredited  legittmate  diplomatic  agents 
of  those  countries,  in  restoring  the  political 
sovereignty  and  interim  regimes  of  those 
countries. 

"Finally,  taking  note  of  the  1-day  hunger 
strike  by  Baltic  political  refugees  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Moscow  Conference  on 
March  10.  1947.  in  order  to  remind  the  hard- 
ened consciences  of  today's  masters  of  the 
world  of  their  grave  moral  responsibility, 
we  ask  the  United  States  Senate 

"(a)  to  deny  ratification  of  the  Russian^ 
dictated  oppressive  peace  treaties  signed  In 
Paris  on  February  10.  1947.  and 

"(b)  to  refuse  to  Join  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization,  which  em- 
bodies oppressive  constitutional  provisions. 
Baltic  and  Polish  refugee  communities  are 
fully  qualified  to  administer  their  affairs 
without  the  aid  of  any  intermediary  agency 
Infested  with  the  agenta  of  the  Russian 
NKVD-MVD.  and  the  aid  by  the  American 
army  of  occupation  may  be  rendered  directly 
to  the  refugee  communities. 

"LrtHUAjnAN-AMnucAM  Couwcn,  or 
SocimEs, 
•  "STEPHrw  BxKDKS,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

"Mart  M.  Koas.  Secretary." 


District  of  ColnmbU  Gasoliae  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  nroiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  March  12.1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
in  this  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
in  fact  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
I  Introduced  H.  R.  148  to  raise  the  pres- 
ent gasoline  tax  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  4  cents  per  gallon.  This  would 
adjust  it  nearer  to  the  average  of  the 
several  States,  which  average  is  4.8  cents 
per  gallon.  The  Federal  Government 
also  has  a  tax  of  1^  cents  per  gallon, 
which  would  make  the  total  gasoline  tax 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  6  Mi  cents  per 
gallon.  The  gasoline  Ux  In  the  various 
States  ranges  from  4  cents  per  gallon 
to  7  cents  per  gallon,  plus  the  Federal 
tax  of  IV^  cents  per  gallon,  which  makes 


the  rate  in  the  various  States  range  from 
5Vi  to  8V2  cents  per  gallon.  I  mention 
these  rates  in  this  connection  because 
some  irresponsible  businessmen  inferred 
that  5*, 2 -cent  gasoline  tax  in  the  District 
was  far  above  anything  in  existence. 

A  few  days  ago  H.  R.  2283  was  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN].  It  proposes  to  accom- 
plish the  same  result  which  I  had  tn 
mind,  except  that  this  bill  would  make 
this  4-cent-per-gallon  District  tax  per- 
manent. I  feel  that  this  is  the  proper 
and  necessary  thing  to  do.  and  I  am  to 
full  accord  with  making  this  tax  per- 
manent. A  4-cent  gasoline  tax  for 
IMstrict  purposes  has  been  approved  by 
various  citizen  groups,  the  civilian  ad- 
visory group  appointed  by  the  District 
Commissioners,  and  others,  and  is 
strongly  and  vigorously  supported  by  the 
District  Commissioners  and  Captain 
Wliitehurst.  of  the  Highway  Department 
of  the  District. 

This  money  which  an  additional  1 
cent  of  gasoline  tax  will  produce  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  urgently  needed. 
and  has  been  earnestly  requested  by  the 
Highway  Department  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  fact  as  early  as  1941  Captain 
Whitehurst  strongly  recwnmended  this 
additional  tax.  Highway  improvement 
work  is  badly  needed  and  much  capital 
highway  improvement  is  necessary.  The 
city  is  growing  and  expanding,  new 
streets  are  being  opened  and  improved, 
and  the  need  is  becoming  increasingly 
critical. 

Nevertheless,  whenever  Congress  sug- 
gests fair  and  appropriate  action  on  any 
subject  vital  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
various  reactionary  and  selfish  agencies 
in  this  city  begin  a  program  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  vilification.  Of  course,  by 
doing  so  they  emphasize  their  unrelia- 
bility and  unfairness,  but  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  I  am  becoming  disgusted 
with  this  kind  of  disservice  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  confusion 
such  misconduct  creates.  If  these  in- 
competent organizations  will  investigate 
the  facts  they  will  easily  ascertain  their 
own  absurdity. 

The  most  comprehensive  study  ever 
made  of  this  District  of  Columbia  gaso- 
Une-tax  subject  was  that  made  by  a  sub- 
committee of  this  House  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Poage]  .  This  reoort  was  the 
result  of  extensive  hearings,  consulta- 
tions with  highway  oflBcials  of  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  com- 
pilation of  information  secured  from  the 
District  Commissioners  and  the  highway 
department  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  was  filed  early  in  1941.  It  has  never 
been  refuted  or  disproven  by  any  of  the 
agencies  now  attacking  this  proposed 
gasoline  tax  of  4  cents  per  gallon.  Nor 
has  it  been  disproven  by  anyone  else  who 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  subject. 

The  city  newspapers  carried  a  news 
story  purporting  to  quote  representatives 
of  the  Federation  of  Business  Men's  As- 
sociations and  the  District  Petroleum  In- 
dustries Committee,  both  organizations 
of  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
which  they  denied  the  need  for  any  more 
highway  funds  in  the  District  of  Cohim- 


bia.  Men  of  this  class  would  be  presumed 
to  have  more  common  sense  than  was 
exhibited  In  this  Instance.  If  the  news- 
paper quoted  them  correctly,  they  dem- 
onstrated superlative  ignorance  of  thia 
subject  and  shocking  unfairness  in  their 
approach  to  this  subject.  These  state- 
ments were  prompted  either  by  igno- 
rance or  fraud.  They  were  not  based 
upon  a  true  analysis  of  this  subject,  and 
these  men  should  have  known  it  or  have 
kept  still.  Their  statements  do  no  credit 
to  their  Intelligence.  The  trouble  with 
these  groups  is  that  they  have  no  desire 
to  be  fair  or  state  the  truth,  and  they 
represent  or  misrepresent  a  very  small 
segment  of  Washington  citizenry.  I 
would  be  keenly  disappointed  if  a  very 
considerable  segment  of  Washington 
citizens  were  guilty  of  this  kind  of  mis- 
statement. I  would  be  convinced  of  their 
unfairness  where  they  make  such  ridic- 
ulous statements,  on  one  hand,  and.  on 
the  other,  ask  Congress  to  make  a  larger 
contribution  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget. 

Such  attitudes  as  this,  backed  by  such 
irresponsible  statements,  has  caused  the 
defeat  of  proper  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject of  congressloniU  responslbihty  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  past,  and 
it  will  continue  to  bar  such  legislation  in 
the  future.  Congress  has  a  desire  to  be 
fair  with  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
citizens  of  the  District  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  fairness  and  honesty  with  Con- 
gress. 

For  myself— and  I  believe  that  I  have 
the  same  attitude  on  this  subject  as  many 
Members  of  this  House — I  do  not  intend 
to  so  "supposedly  equalize"  this  Wash- 
ington tax  problem  as  to  make  Wash- 
ington a  haven  for  tax  dodgers.  There 
is  a  constant  and  ever-present  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  groups  of  the  kind  I 
am  discussing  here  to  '^oocb"  (m  the 
Federal  Govwument  in  the  question  cl 
tax  adjustment,  which  probably  accounts 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  lack  of  action 
by  Congress  on  the  supposed  question  of 
tax-burden  equalization. 

There  is  broad  room  for  argument  as 
to  whether  Washington  citizens  are  car- 
rying a  share  of  the  tax  burden  compara- 
ble to  that  of  citizens  of  the  various 
States.  The  tax  burden  should  be  so 
adjusted  as  between  our  constituents  and 
the  District  citizen  that  each  will  carry 
his  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  However,  the  Wash- 
ington taxpayer  is  not  entitled  to  pay 
less  than  our  constituents  for  the  same 
service.  When  it  comes  to  road  im- 
provement taxes  the  problem  is  much 
simpler,  as  it  is  simply  a  numerical  com- 
parison of  tax  rate  per  gallon.  If  we 
are  partners  in  Waishington,  then  Wash- 
ington citizens  should  do  as  much  for 
their  local  tax  problem  as  our  constitu- 
ents do  for  their  tax  iwoblcm.  Washing- 
ton has  no  right  to  levy  only  a  S-cent 
gasoline  tax  when  it  needs  4  cents,  or  even 
more  than  that,  and  then  "weep  great 
tears  of  begging"  for  Congress  to  con- 
tribute moic  to  District  expense  budg- 
ets, when  their  partners  in  my  State  p«y 
for  all  their  road  and  highway  improve- 
ments with  a  much  higher  gasoline  tax 
than  the  District.     Consistency  is  as 
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much  a  tax  Jewel  as  It  ts  in  any 
life  relationship. 

If  this  group  of  dlflffruntled  so-^^^led 
businessmen  do  not  want  to  bear 
Just  share  of  the  leneral  tazburde^  and 
feel  that  thej  can  relieve  It  by  so  i  olng. 
they  should  more  out  of  Washligton 
When  this  bunch  of  self -righteous  l«ure 
jufglers  do  so  move  out,  they  wll  find 
there  is  no  place  they  can  go  wher  they 
win  pay  as  low  a  gasoline  tax  as  tl  ey  do 
here.  Their  next  stop  will  be  in 
cent  fasoUne  tax  8Ute,  or  from 
on  up  to  7  cents.  As  for  me.  I 
goliif  to  be  a  party  to  a  procram  o  con- 
tribution to  the  District  of  Col  imMa 
budget  that  wUl  reanh  m  Dittrtc  resl- 
denu  paying  li«  Uxcs  than  my  a  nsUt- 
uenta  pay.  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
grwa  wiU  do  that  dtber.  Taxes 
palitful  txpertence  in  any  event, 
should  be  evenly  distributed  wher  >  that 
is  poasfble. 

After  reading  these  newspape  ac- 
counts of  these  supposed  bualnesi  men's 
groups.  I  am  ooovincod  that  they  desire 
and  Intend  to  "mooch"  all  they  cai  from 
the  Federal  Oovenunent  without  i  egard 
to  what  U  their  fair  share  of  the  U  t  bur- 
den. That  U  a  desire  which  maiifests 
Itself  too  frequently  in  this  dty.  i  nd  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  I  am  becomiz  g  dls- 
gustMl  with  it. 

Congress  desires  to  be  fair  to  th  resi- 
denU  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  it 
gets  no  help  from  such  selfish  gro  ips  as 
I  am  fjiftruff^ng  now.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  what  they  say  wiU  be  e  itirely 
disregarded  by  me  until  they  can  a  uJyae 
facts  and  get  nearer  to  the  truth. 

Now  let  us  see  what  are  the  facts: 
The  Poage  report  discloses  thi  t  the 
highway  fund  never  has  been  su  dcient 
to  meet  the  street  and  highway  needs 
of  the  city  of  Washington.  In  tm  t,  this 
record  shows  that  the  highwas  fvmd 
"mooched"  on  the  general  fund  a  id  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  exttnt  of 
$41035.447  from  the  time  this  fui  d  was 
esublished  In  1934  to  and  indudl  ig  the 
fiscal  year  of  1941.  The  policy  of  i  pend- 
Ing  more  for  street  Improvement ;  than 
the  highway  fund  produced  was  c  iscon- 
tlnued  in  1938.  and  since  that  time  need- 
ed work  has  been  delayed  untU  funds 
are  available.  This  has  resulted  Iz  much 
needed  street  repairs  being  delay  id  be- 
yond the  time  when  they  are  badls  need- 
ed in  many  instances.  A  reference  to 
this  report  will  also  disclose  tb  it  al- 
though the  population  of  Wash  ngton 
has  practically  doubled  since  193  .  that 
the  highway  department  has  Ilttl  i  more 
funds  available  per  annum  now  t  lan  20 
years  ago. 

In  1941  the  District  director  of  high- 
ways requested  that  the  District  gaso- 
line tax  be  increased  to  4  cents  p  ir  gal- 
lon and  a  bin  to  that  effect  pass<  d  this 
House.  In  the  meantime,  war  uss  de- 
clared, and  the  Senate  cut  the  ta  c  back 
to  3  cents,  where  it  Is  now.  on  the  bxcum 
that  wartliLe  restrictions  would  curtail 
street  repairs  and  capital  Improvi  menu 
and  the  monay  would  not  be  iteded. 
This  Is  now  reeognlsed  to  be  i  false 
•oooomy.  as  Um  M^ets  oootla  ltd  to 
detartorau  and  eapltal  tmprovi  ments 
pUeduponuswlthQoaceumulate<  back- 
lot  of  highway  funds  In  the  I  (strlel 
treMury  to  matt  this  accumulate  netd. 


This  condition  has  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  public 
by  District  officials  so  often  that  it  would 
seem  that  Its  truth  should  be  self- 
evident 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  subject 
which  further  reflects  the  Ignorance  of 
these  groups.  The  District  of  Columbia 
along  with  the  several  States  is  entitled 
to  share  in  Federal  highway  funds  to  the 
extent  it  is  able  to  match  dollar  for  dollar 
the  amount  allocated  under  the  terms  of 
the  Federal  sUtute.  No  funds  are  avail- 
able except  upon  a  basis  of  Investment  of 
an  equal  amount  by  the  State  or  District. 
The  Highway  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  repeatedly  caUed  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  its  participation  in 
this  fund  is  being  Jeopardised  by  lack  of 
siifflcient  funds.  However.  I  assume  that 
this  dantrer  does  not  concern  thete  busi- 
ness groups  if  they  can  mooch  a  little 
more  from  the  Federal  Government.  I 
am  astounded  that  irresponsible  busl- 
neas  groups  would  be  wUllng  to  JeofMirdlie 
the  larger  program  in  order  to  save  mo- 
mentarily. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  statement 
that  these  groups  have  figures  showing 
that  the  present  gasoUne  tax  income  is 
suffldent  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  city. 
I  assume  that  the  dty  could  exist  without 
any  gasoline  tax  and  aUow  the  streets 
to  remain  as  they  are,  and  we  could  prob- 
ab^  travel  them  in  some  fashion  for  con- 
siderable time.  The  proper  method  is  to 
keep  these  streets  in  current  repair,  and 
make  capital  ImiMrovements  when  they 
are  needed  rather  than  to  aUow  these 
things  to  accumulate  until  they  become 
a  coUosal  burden.  The  old  adage  might 
be  pertinent  to  this  situation,  "figures  do 
not  lie.  but  liars  figure. " 

Leaving  all  of  this  argimient  about 
gasoline  tax  income  and  needed  street 
repairs  out  of  our  consideration  for  the 
momoit.  the  man  in  the  street  knows 
that  when  you  compare  the  street  re- 
quirem«its  of  1934  to  1933  with  that  of 
the  ivesent  time,  that  the  requirements 
of  Washington  are  or  riiould  be  much 
more,  if  proper  consideration  is  being 
given  to  needed  Improvements  and  re- 
pairs now.  This  man  in  the  street  also 
knows  that  when  we  have  a  highway  tax 
situation  now  which  provides  very  little 
more  revenue  than  was  produced  in  1934 
to  1933,  that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  concludons  of  these  pseudo  business 
groups.  Either  they  are  grossly  igno- 
rant, or  they  want  to  bleed  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  every  dollar  they  can  get 
without  regard  to  fairness. 

If  I  were  convinced  that  this  Is  the  at- 
titude of  any  considerable  number  of  the 
dtizens  of  this  District,  I  would  be  op- 
poted  to  any  tax  relief  for  them  until 
they  changed  their  minds. 

There  may  be  some  room  for  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  Is  a  fair  share  of 
the  real  or  personal  tax  burden  but  there 
can  be  no  room  for  argument  on  a  gaso- 
Une tax.  The  taxpayers  of  Indiana  pay 
a  4-cent  8Ute  gasoUne  tax.  plus  a  m- 
oent  Federal  gaaoUnt  tax.  and  that  adds 
up  to  BH  etnu  total  gasoUne  tax  as  It 
now  Is  proposed  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. A  rtprtstnUUvt  of  tht  Fsdtr- 
atloa  of  Butlntti  Iftnl  AaooelaUeii 
•*btUyaohtt'*  about  a  lUte  tax  for  tht 
DUtrlot  btetuM  tt  anounu  to  «  40  ptr- 


cent  gross  sales  tax.  Whatever  It 
amounts  to  it  is  the  same  In  Indiana  and 
many  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  in 
many  of  them  more  up  to  7%  cents 
SUte  and  Federal.  U  the  money  is 
needed  for  good  streets  and  highways,  we 
either  levy  it  or  do  without  the  improve- 
ments. The  people  who  use  and  wear 
out  these  roads  and  streets  pay  this  tax 
and  they  are  willing  to  pay  it  out  in  the 
States  to  have  good  roads.  In  fact  they 
are  willing  to  pay  it  everywhere  else  but 
here  in  the  desired  haven  for  tax 
dodgers. 

Is  a  SVa-cent  gasoUne  tax  any  mora 
burdensome  on  District  residents  tban 
on  Indiana  residents,  and  that  of  many 
other  States?  Or  6^  cenU  in  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia?  Or  6^  eenta  for 
Pennsylvania.  Ddaware.  and  Marylsnd? 
Or  in  some  other  SUtes  7  V^  cents?  It  Is 
no  less  anywhere  than  5V6  cento  total. 
Federal  and  SUte.  so  what  is  the  mstter 
with  Washington? 

The  prlndpal  thing  which  these  gr«)Ups 
have  done  Is  to  show  their  Ignorance  of 
this  subject  and  demonstrate  their  irej- 
udlce  and  "mooching"  tendendes.    In 
brief,  here   is   thdr   idea   of   fahiiess. 
They  are  wlUing  for  my  Indiana  tax- 
payers to  pay  a  gasoline  tax  of  5  V^  cents 
per  gallon— that  is.  4  cents  SUte  and  1  ^ 
cents  Federal— to  keep  up  Indiana  SUte 
roads,  and  they  want  to  pay  a  less  guo- 
line  tax  than  that  and  have  Congress 
donate  $8,000,000  or  more  to  the  Dls  Tlct 
of  Columbia  budget,  and  transfer  wliat- 
ever  is  needed  from  the  general  funi  of 
the  District  to  the  highway  fund  of  the 
Ehstrict.  and  thus  accomplish  by  indi- 
rection the  Ux  fraud  of  having  Indiana 
taxpayers  keep  up  Washington  streets 
because  Washington  fails  to  pay  its  sliare 
as  demonstrated  by  the  average  of  the 
Nation.    If  4.6  cents  SUte  tax  plus  1^! 
cents  Federal,  or  6.1  cents  per  gaUoii.  is 
the  average,  what  are  these  so-called 
businessmen   kicking    about?     If   Con- 
gress were  asking  the  District  of  Cf^im- 
bia  motorist  to  pay  more  than  the  lowest 
figure  among  the  SUtes.  these  whimper- 
ing tax  dodgers  might  have  something  of 
which  they  could  complain.    The  high- 
way fund  is  now  inadequate,  and  they 
know  it;  if  they  want  to  be  fair,  they 
should  not  object  to  a  gasoline  tax  the 
total  of  which  will  be  six-tenths  cent  be- 
low the  average. 

If  these  said  businessmen's  groups 
were  considered  to  be  right,  then  every- 
one else  who  has  ever  studied  this  prob- 
lem is  wrong.  AU  of  the  SUtes  of  this 
Union.  Congress,  District  Commission- 
ers, citiiens'  groups  are  out  of  step  but 
these  small-vlsloned.  selfish  business 
groups.  That  is  why  there  Is  so  much 
criticism  leveled  at  groups  of  this  c  lar- 
acter.  They  are  so  blind  they  can  only 
see  their  side  of  the  problem.  This  prob- 
lem has  two  sides,  that  of  the  taxpayer 
in  my  SUte  and  other  SUtea  of  this 
country,  and  the  Dtstrtot  taxpiiyer. 
When  the  District  taxpaytr  pays  less 
than  his  share,  tht  Indiana  taxpaytr 
pays  more  than  his  share. 

Tht  thing  Congress  trltt  to  do  la  bal- 
anee  the  tax  load,  but  it  seams  m  get 
very  Uttlt  help  from  thttt  buatnttamtn's 
groupt.  Tht  DIstrlet  taxpaytr  ibouM 
not  bt  ovtrloadtd,  nor  should  tht  Dis- 
trict taxpaytr  mooch  on  tbt  FKltral 
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Government.  We  may  have  some  diffi- 
culty with  this  balancing  problem,  but 
its  complexity  should  not  cause  us  to 
shrink  from  our  duty.  However,  the 
duty  to  honestly  tackle  this  problem  rests 
alike  on  the  citizens  of  Washington  and 
Congress.  The  problem  is  not  solved  by 
such  foolish  enunciations  as  came  from 
the  groups  I  have  mentioned. 

A  gasoline  tax  for  road  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  4  cents  District  and 
IV^  cents  Federal  is  no  more  burdensome 
in  Washington  than  that  same  tax  in 
Indiana.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  or  the  higher  gasoline  tax  in 
Virginia  and  10  other  SUtes.  The  gaso- 
hne-tax  money  Is  used  for  no  purpose 
except  highway  Improvement,  and  right 
now  is  badly  needed  here  In  Washington. 
•Do  you  "bellyaching"  businessmen  want 
to  pay  less  for  roads  than  the  rest  of 
these  United  States?  If  you  do.  you  are 
going  to  get  badly  fooled  and  not  only 
that,  you  Jeopardize  your  whole  problem 
of  equitable  tax  distribution.  If  your 
reasoning  is  so  much  in  error  when  plain 
comparison  of  numbers  is  involved,  how 
do  you  expect  Congress  to  give  any  weight 
to  your  reasoning  on  complicated  real 
esUte  and  personal  property  taxes? 
Possibly  what  Congress  should  do  is  hike 
your  general  tax  rate,  and  make  you 
carry  the  load  and  like  it.  No.  Congress 
should  not  be  unfair  just  because  you  are 
imfair.  Congress  should  quickly  adjust 
the  District  gasoline  tax  of  4  cents  for 
District  use,  as  the  EHstrict  needs  the 
money  for  its  highway  program  and  nec- 
essary maintensuxce.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest  to  my  colleagues  of  this  Eightieth 
Congress  that  wr  do  not  permit  an  un- 
fair burden  to  remain  on  our  constitu- 
ents in  order  to  favor  selfish  groups  who 
desire  to  evade  their  share  of  their  Just 
responsibility.  I  appeal  to  you  to  enact 
H.  R.  2283  into  law  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 


More  World  ReUef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  nxoroxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  March  12, 1947 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  ResoCution  134.  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  CoiQmlttee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey>Mr.  Eaton]  proposes  to 
place  in  President  Truman's  hands  $350,- 
000,000  to  be  used  by  him  at  his  discre- 
tion for  world  relief.  This  amount  is  to 
be  dispensed  In  countries  devasUted  by 
war. 

The  columnist.  George  E.  Sokolsky, 
has  analyied  the  provisions,  purposes. 
and  probable  results  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 134.  so  well  that  I  Include  his 
artlclt  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  Mr.  Sokolsky'i  views 
as  expressed  in  his  artlclt  and  rtcom- 
mend  tht  same  for  tht  atUntlon  of  my 
oontaguti  In  tht  Houst, 


[From  the  Washington  Tlmee-Herald  of 
March  11.  1947] 

THSSI  OATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

The  UN  proposed  a  bUl  which  the  State  De- 
partment sent  to  Congress  and  which  Mr. 
Eaton,  of  New  Jersey,  Introduced  Into  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 134. 

This  bill  provides  that  during  the  calendar 
year  1947,  SClO.000,000,  esdnslTe  of  remain- 
ing UNRRA  Bhtpmcttta  and  other  relief  meaa- 
ures.  be  contributed  to  Austria.  Qreece.  Hun- 
gary, Italy,  Poland,  and  probably  China,  of 
whtch  amount  the  United  SUtes  la  to  con- 
tribute 57  percent,  or  1380.000.000.  Paat  ex- 
perience Indicates  that  little  or  nothing  will 
be  contributed  by  other  countries. 

The  congressional  committee  in  charge  of 
this  bill  might  wisely  Investigate  all  the 
so-called  contributions,  including  those  to 
UN  Itaalf,  heretofore  agreed  upon,  to  see 
exactly  what  contributtaia  have  been  made 
by  other  countries. 

My  own  Inexact  calculations,  tMMed  upon 
estunatea  not  including  hidden  dau,  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  we  paid  In  the 
neighborhood  of  90  percent  of  svwb  ccintrlbu- 
tlons.  directly  or  Indirectly. 

UNRRA  collected  72  percent  fn>m  the 
United  SUtaa  and  probably,  through  loana 
and  advances,  practically  all  the  costs  of  Its 
operations. 

This  bUl  for  S360.000jOOO  is  one  of  a  serlM, 
broken  up  so  as  not  to  look  so  big.  which  ag- 
gregate SI  .500,000.000  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  to  commit  itself. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  L.  Clayton,  In 
advocating  thla  meaaare  of  relief,  miide  ear- 
tain  statements  which  he  cannot  know  to  be 
true,  as  (or  Instan'-e,  that  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Austria,  "these  countries  wlU  not 
need  further  relief  after  1047."  How  doea  he 
know? 

Subaequent  to  that  statement  by  Clayton, 
Great  Britain  ollered  to  lump  Greece  tnto  our 
lap.  which  may  yet  be  done,  and  which 
places  upon  usjt  new  burden  that  me.y  last  a 
generation. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  made  a^MXate  reports 
on  Germany  and  Austria  which  Indicate  al- 
together a  different  picture.  Italy  is  on  the 
verge  of  revolution,  the  nature  of  which  no 
man  can  foretell.  Poland  requires  no  relief; 
to  her  haa  gone  36  percent  of  Germany's 
normal  food  supply  and  actually  Poland 
should  by  the  next  harvest  be  a  food-export- 
ing country.  Of  course.  If  all  her  exjjorts  go 
to  Soviet  Russia,  that  will  not  solve  any 
Buropean  problems. 

Actually,  the  Eaton  resolution  does  not  pro- 
pose that  out  of  the  generosity  of  oui  hearts, 
we  feed  the  needy.  It  proposes  that  tlie  Prea- 
ident — which  means.  In  this  case,  Dean  Ache- 
son  and  WUl  Clayton — may  transfer  imppllea 
and  fimds  to  governments. 

In  a  word,  we  give  them  money  wh;.ch  they 
may  use  as  they  chooee.  even  for  political  ac- 
tivities against  us,  or  we  supply  them  ma- 
chinery which  they  can  artl  or  give  to  other 
countrtea  or  which  the  Rtnslans  and  French 
can  take  from  them  as  reparations,  which  la 
a  diplomatic  word  for  robbery. 

There  Is  a  provision  in  this  resolution  that 
no  relief  assistance  shall  be  given  to  a  gov- 
ernment unlesa  it  aaaurea  the  Presldont  that 
It  will  use  the  funds  as  stipulated,  tlsat  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  preaa  and  radio 
will  be  permitted  to  observe  freely  and  to 
report  fully  on  what  goes  on.  The  Prealdent 
of  the  United  SUtes  la  to  be  furnl»hed  full 
reporU  on  request. 

Is  this  being  asksd  today  from  countriss 
which  have  broken  every  promiseV  What 
about  the  free  and  unfettered  sleotlon  in 
Foland?  What  about  tht  Amtrioan  prsas  and 
radio  dalsgation  to  MoseowT  What  atwvt  the 
jaiUng  of  100  Amsrioaa  cltiasas  in  Poland  on 
the  basu  of  dual  natlonaUtyt   Whi^i  about 


the  use  of  UNRRA  funds  for  poimoal  purpoaea 
In  Jiungary  and  YugoalaTia? 

And  finally  there  la  no  provision  in  this  biU 
for  repayment  or  for  a  standstill  of  repara- 
tions by  countries  receiving  such  relief.  Is 
America  to  send  $350,000,000  to  Europe  which 
will  only  t>e  used  to  pay  reparations? 

We  have  already  contributed  about  96,- 
600,000.000  for  civilian  relief  In  Europe  and 
Asia— and  look  what  haa  happened! 

Herbert  Hoover  says  of  this: 

"No  relief  should  be  given  when  etthar 
commodities  or  cash  are  going  out  of  that 
country  for  reparations  or  the  purchase  of 
arma.  Such  commodiUaa  or  caah.  ahould  ha 
uaed  to  pay  for  food." 

And  so  It  ought  to  be.  If  thia  bill  la  reoai- 
culated  on  the  baaia  of  Hoover^  German  re- 
port, not  more  than  9200.000,000  ts  needed  tor 
the  current  fiscal  year. 


Agt^vatt  MNMury 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C  JASPER  BELL      -^-^ 

or  Mtsaonai 
IN  THB  HOU8I  OF  RXPRBSBNTATIVIg 

WednesdoB,  March  12.  IHT 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
rkcorp.  I  include  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Mi  s.  Ruth  Hundley,  a.  Qold 

SUr  Mother,  and  a  resident  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Mrs.  HuiMfiey.  repre- 
senting the  American  home,  emidiasiaea 
so  clearly  the  need  far  maintainhig  ade- 
quate defense  to  prevent  future  rJobal 
conflicts  that  I  wish  others  to  know  o* 
her  deep  feelings  on  this  important  sal^ 
iecL    Her  letter  follows: 

Kansas  Cttt,  Mo.,  rebrueaj  24.  194T, 
The  HonoraWe  C.  JAsmc  Bbll, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Otfice  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkax  Judos  Bell:  I  have  recently  returned 
from  an  epochal  flight  to  Ipawicb,  Australia, 
where  I  visited  the  grave  of  our  only  son.  Lt. 
Wyatt  Hundley,  a  bombardier  who  waa  killed 
in  action  in  January  1943.  I  will  alwaya  b« 
grateful  to  my  good  husband  for  having  en- 
couraged me  to  make  this  pilgrimage  to  thla 
far -distant  land  for  now  many  of  the  querlea 
that  have  continually  risen  In  my  mind  have 
been  satisfactorily  answered  and  the  queries 
have  been  replaced  with  some  high  resolves. 

I  shaU  never  forget  my  first  visit  to  my 
son's  grave — there,  kissed  by  the  warm  sun 
of  Ipswich,  lay  a  valley  studded  with  mora 
than  1.400  white  erommttrntl  lavttvyaw^ 
walk  down  an  avonia  of  eroaaea  witb  ■■•  *tS 
I  reach  the  one  that  bears  my  son's  name- 
there  It  U,  Lt.  Wyatt  Hundley,  0726171.  He 
was  the  youngest  officer  In  the  United  SUtea 
Army  when  he  was  commissioned  in  June 
1942;  he  waa  only  4  days  paat  19  that  day  he 
died,  a  clean,  brilliant,  lovable.  Christian 
lad  who  made  this  home  a  heaven  on  earth. 
His  father  and  I  had  Uught  him  that  freedom 
and  thoae  high  prlnolplea  upon  which  Amer- 
ica waa  founded,  were  worth  any  price.  Ha 
haa  paid  a  dear  price  to  win  this  war,  along 
with  nearly  400.000  of  our  worthy  youth.  Are 
you  stUl  standing  btaldt  me,  Mr.  Congraas 
man.  at  grave  No.  1909  in  Ipswleht  I  oovarvd 
every  Inch  of  his  grave  that  day.  Judge  Bsu« 
with  my  two  bands  and  1  promised  hUa  there 
on  my  knees  that  whaUver  X  eould  do  to 
save  still  another  gensratioa  from  war,  I 
would  do,    It  is  because  of  that  promise  that 
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1 
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v»tton  of  tte  piaei  tbat 

with  the  Uvw  at  to  many  (tf  onr  fontl , 
I  urs*  Uiat  you  do  your  tail  ahar*  aofd 
to  MM  that  itwwrtra  doaa  not  mUnquWi 
stntagte  Mand  atr  baaM.    Xoiieyon. 
IxmM  that  tlM  budcac  1M  anlaxtad  U 
■o  that  mflttary  preparadnav  win  not  bi 
tailed  in  any  branch  and  I  •honhl  fortb^ 
to  lay  b  hunten  opon  your  heart  to 
wbaravar  tt  la  pQ«fhla  to  ramof  tran 
plaaaa  at  aothortty  la  WariataftOB.  thoai 
wboM  Americanism  Is  quaatloaable 
U  a  mcrvement  on  foot  among  the  clergy 
tlcularly  among  MUhuMaui.  ray  own 
to  leaaan   our   pr«par«dneas   program 
tlcQlarly  aa  ffigarrta  th*  atoaalc  anan 
aaarch  and  I  beg  you  in  the  name  of  an< 
haa  loved  an  only  child  only  a  little  I 
ahe  haa  lovad  bar  eoontry.  to 
action  in  Waahlngton  that  will  make 
ica  leaa  atroog  than  aha  otigbt  to  be. 

May  Ood  fOivtva  any  lawmakar  In  Wi 
ton  -who  doea  leaa  than  hla  vary  beat  to 
AsMrtea  great  and  fine  and  noble 
that  la  not  too  ntieh  to  aaK  whan 
have  loat  aooa  tramhia  laat  they  hava 
in  vain.    America  la  a  great  Nation;  ] 
help  to  keep  bar  graa«  and  aoUe  and 
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HON.  CHESTER  L  MERROW 
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Mr.  IIKRROW.    Ur 
le«f«  to  extend  my 
etadinc  •  tetter  from  Mr.  R. 
•■sWent  mnuMger  of 
Milk  Producers' 

ftlwaUU  vfatehl 
14. 1M7.  to 
the  eoBtniis  OB  flopu-.    Mr.  Fleneni 
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letter  gtvci  iDfonBfttlOD  oo  •  very 
mUk  sttnUkm  In  Mew  E&fliuML 

Tbe  New  taslMbd  MUfe 
•odBttott  vpeftted  to  ttae 
depMtMnt  of  OPA  for  ntj»a 
sugar  to  eoDserve  TJOSjBM  ponods 
skin  mUk  for  the  period  eztaxllqg 
July  SI  of  this  year.    Tbe 
has  been  aUotted  a<,64S  pounds. 
OPA  dMUDCea  its  deciskm.  a  larce 
Uty  of  mSk  vlU  go  to  waste.    14 
opinloa.  there  dioald  be  enoo^ 
granted  to  the  New  England  MOc 
ducers'  Asaodation  to  preserve  thi 
cess  of  skim  milk.  I  believe  the 
sboold  end  aO  sugar  controls 
ately.    As  far  as  I  as 
couM  terminate  what  is  left  of  the 
without  further  ceremony.    Were 
done,  organiattioos  such  as  the 
England    MUk   Producers'    Association 
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would  be  able  to  obtain  an  adequate 
siipply  of  sugar. 
Ksw 

Hon. 

IPwaa  OPaa  — adiiiy. 

I.  D.  C. 
Ocaa  Comaianfajf  Miaaow:   We  wlah  to 
BUbMtt  ttaa  f oUowtng  ptohlam  to  yoa  for  your 

COI 

Tka 
Uoa  la  a  dahry  eooperatlva  which  maikau  the 
mine  at  aoaae  f  jOOO  dairy  tarmara  m  Mew 
Kngland.  We  tnatallad  a  t35jOOO  aallfc  coai- 
denahftg  pan  at  our  aallk  plant  In  ^adovar. 
Maaa..  which  began  tta  Initial  operJuon  on 
April  27.  1940.  Ihla  condanalng  pan  waa  In- 
■taUed  by  OB  to  ptatant  waata  ot  tha  aiillk 
solldB  In  the  milk  pradueed  by  our  membera 
In  aireaa  tt  that  which  tha  aoothem  Hew 
Bngand  markata  can  uaa  tot  fluid  eonramp- 
tlon.  The  operatkm  at  thla  eoBdenatag  pan 
requires  tbat  there  be  sugar  available  to 
make  the  sweetenad  coodenaad  which  ia 
stored  In  barreJa  during  April.  May.  June. 
and  July,  and  then  need  the  following  aum- 
mer  and  fail  when  milk  production  dropa 
substantially.  It  waa  not  required  a<  ua  to 
put  too  Boeh  milk  through  thla  onnrtenalng 
pan  In  1S4S.  Thla  yaar  there  la  a  anbetantlal 
Incraaaa  In  the  amount  ot  exeaaa  milk.  We 
have  appealed  to  the  Sugar  Rationing  De- 
partaaent  of  OPA  for  aufltolcnt  augar.  l.  e. 
978.350  pounda  to  ccmaenre  LSOSjOtn  pounda 
of  skim  milk  for  tha  pertod  batwaan  now  and 
July  31  of  this  year.  We  have  baen  given  a 
total  aiinrat>on  for  the  eatondar  year  194T 
of  but  8S.0«S  pounda  of  augar.  leaa  than  10 
percent  at  what  we  will  raqulie  during  the 
next  C  mnaitha  OPA  granted  ua  augar  last 
aprlng  and  emnmar  on  the  baaia  at  a  pro- 
Tlakmal  aUowance.  This  year  they  atate  that 
we  must  be  on  the  historical  allowance  basla. 
Thla  aaaana  to  ba  baaad  on  an  adatilnlatxattra 
decMon  within  that  department. 

Wb  aa«  tniormad  that  candy  aa  such  has 
baen  on  the  free  11a*  for  aavaral  moatha  to 
export  oat  of  the  country.  It  aeeme  moat 
uniaaaonahle  to  ua  that  eoongh  augar  can- 
not be  ailoeated  to  a  group  at  dairy  farmen 
In  Bouthero  Mew  ■aofiahlra.  eouthera  Maine, 
and  MaHMBhuaatta  to  keep  tram  waat  I  ag  such 
a  Talnahle  ptodwet  aa  milk  aellda  when  all  It 
he  granting  ot  euOelent  sugar. 
no  other  faellltlca  aTallable  tn 
aouthaBS  MOW  Bnglanrt.  eseept  aa  pronrlded  by 
us.  to  take  care  of  atnplua  milk  soUds  thla 
spilBg.  Our  organisation  la  tha  only  one 
which  haa  asaumed  reaponaibUtty  for  market- 
ing thla  UKtiaa  milk  and  mannfacturteg  It. 
thereby  prataatlng  a  kaa  during  the  nest  6 
mnntha  at  awjamJiuately  ISSjOOO  to  dairy 
farmen  In  tha  above-named  Statea. 

Fbr  your  toformattoa  wa  are  enckialng 
eopls  ot  lattan  prevtouaty  aent  to  OPA  which 
go  into  much  greater  detail  oa  thla  prohlaoa. 
We  traat  that  you  can  aaalat  ua  in  pravalUag 
on  OPA  to  grant  ua  auHrkint  augar  tt»  meat 
thla  prohlem  which  la  tmmartlataly  In  front 
of  ua. 

Tours  very  tnily.  j 
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(t)  Iba  tona  'tloveniment  agency"  SMsas 
any  dapartaaant.  indapandant  aalaMMimnnt. 
corporation  whoUy  or  partly  owned  by  tite 
United  SUtaa  which  te  an  instrumantallty  at 
the  United  SUtaa.  In  tha  csecuUvc  bran>:h 
of  the  Qoremmant; 

(9)  the  terra  "sugar"  mcaaa  (a)  any  augara 
which  are  prtndpally  ot  cryataDhM  stmeture 
and  which  are  to  be  further  refined  t*  Im- 
proved In  quality,  and  any  sugars  which  are 
principally  not  of  cryatalllne  atructure  b  Jt 
which  are  to  be  further  refined  or  otharwlsc 
Improved  in  quality  to  produce  any  augtrs 
princfpally  of  erystalltne  structure,  and  (!)> 
any  sugnn  which  are  prlndpelly  of  eryatalUoe 
structure  and  which  are  not  to  ba  further  re- 
fined or  otherwiae  Improved  tn  quality; 

(4)  the  term  *'Unlted  Sutcs,"  when  used 
in  a  geographical  aenae.  noeana  the  Stat-ss. 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  the  Territorlea  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(5)  the  term  "paraon"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  aaeoclatlon.  corporation. 
buslneae  trust,  legal  representative,  or  aoy 
organised  group  of  persona. 

TxajfnranoM  or  nacs  coimrau  awn  aaTrowiito 


Sac.  3.  (a)  After  the  date  of  the  enaetment 
of  this  act  the  authority  granted  by  aeetlan 
2  (a)  o(  the  act  of  June  SB.  IMO.  entitled  "^tn 
act  to  expedite  national  defense,  and  lor 
other  purpcaea."  as  amended,  may  noi  be 
exerelaad  for  the  purpoae  of  allocating  or 
rationing  sugar.  At  12  o'clock  poataaarldlan 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  iill 
regulations  or  orders  under  such  aectloB  t 
(a),  tnaofar  as  they  provide  for  or  relate  to 
the  attocatlOBi  or  rationing  of  sugar,  shnll 
cease  to  be  In  affbet. 

(b)  After  the  data  of  the  iiartmant  «f 
this  act  the  authority  granted  by  tha  Xaaer- 
gency  Price  Control  Act  of  1M2.  aa  amended, 
or  by  the  SUblllzatlon  Act  of  1042.  aa  amen>l- 
ed.  may  not  be  exercised  for  the  purpoee  of 
establMiIng  or  maintaining  any  nMOtmom 
price  In  the  case  of  sugar.  At  12  o'tiocfc 
postmeridian  on  the  date  of  tiie  enactmeot 
of  this  act  aU  reguiattons.  orders,  prtee  sched- 
ules, or  requirements  under  either  of  au>:h 
acts.  Insofar  as  thsy  provide  for  or  relate 
to  the  estahliahment  or  malntrnanca  of  a:iy 
maximtn:!  price  in  the  ease  of  sugar,  shtill 
cease  to  be  In  effect. 

UMTTATIOIf    01«    COVXUaaxaR   PUBCHASXS   OI 
SUGAX 

Ssc.  8.  Hereafter  no  Govamment  agency 
shall  purchase  any  sugar  for  resale:  except 
that  this  section  shall  not  prohibit  the  carry- 
ing out  of  any  purdiase  sgreement  lawfldly 
entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thla  act. 
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H.  R 

A  bOl  to  terminate  price  controls  and  ration- 
ing tn  the  eaae  of  augar.  to  termlnata  Qov- 
emment  sugar  opeiatluus.  to  anthorlae  the 
placing  of  limltationa  on  the  espcrtatton 
of  aqgar,  and  for  other  puipoaea 
B«  tt  eaaetad.  etc— 
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Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Oommtswiop  ahaU  allooake 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  for  sale  within 
the  United  BUtes.  all  augar  iniiibiaiil  \jy 
Oovemment  agenciea  for  resale,  whether 
heretofore  or  hereafter  coming  Into  the  pcs- 
ae salon  or  under  tha  eootrol  of  audi  agmcl<s. 
which  la  not  needed  for  jmipusaa  of  tutfUtttig 
eontiaets  of  sale  entered  into  prtar  to  ttie 
data  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

(b)  No  sugar  which  the  Oommiaalon  la  dl- 
lected  by  aubsection  (a)  to  allocate  ahall  be 
aold  or  dlspoeed  of  otherwise  than  In  accord- 
ance with  alloeatlons  made  by  the  Oom- 
■ilaaloii  pursuant  to  such  suhseetlor  (b) . 

UMITATIOlfS  ON   KXPOKTB 

Sac.  6.  (a)  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  tft 
policy  of  Congreea  that  ezportattcxka  of  sugiir 
from  the  United  Stataa  ahould  be  enrtaOHl 
to  su^  cartent  as  may  be  neeesaary  In  order 
that  domestic  needs  for  augar  aMy  be  aatts- 
fled  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

(b)  The  CoDuniasian  shall  issue  such  or- 
der or  orders,  prohibiting  or  curtailing  ttw 
azpratation  of  sugar  from  the  United  States. 
as  in  its  Judgment  may  be  neoeaaary  to  carry 
out  the  policy  declared  In  subsection  (a). 
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(c)  Any  person  who  violates  any  order  ot 
the  Commlaalon  Issued  under  subaectlon  (b) 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  naore  than  910,000,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

rtnxaAL  sugas  commission 
Sec.  e.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Sugar 
Commission,  to  be  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
One  of  the  members  so  appolntf^i  shall  be 
representative  of  wholesalers  of  sugar,  one 
shall  be  representative  of  retailers  of  sugar, 
one  shall  be  representative  of  reflnersof  sugar, 
and  one  shall  be  representative  of  producers 
of  sugar.  The  President  shall  designate  a 
member  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Commission  may  elect  another 
of  its  members  as  vice  chairman  who  shall 
act  as  chairman  in  the  case  of  absence  or 
incapacity  of  the  chairman.  A  majority  of 
the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
the  powers  of  the  remaining  members  to 
execute  the  functions  of  the  Commission,  and 
ahall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  selection.  Members  of  the  Commis- 
Blon  shall  not  receive  compensation  for  their 
services  as  such  members,  but  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  .travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
exercise  of  the  ftmctlons  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorised  to  em- 
ploy nuch  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  carrying  out  of  its  functions. 

(c)  The  Commission,  in  the  p-jrlormance 
of  its  functions.  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
aervices.  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  other  Government  agency  to  the 
extent  that  such  aervices.  Information,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
head  of  such  Government  agency,  can  be 
furnished  without  undue  interference  with 
the  performance  of  the  work  and  duties  of 
such  Government  agency. 


School-Lundi  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  SHOOK  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12. 1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
threatened  abandonment  of  the  Khool- 
lunch  program  has  not  only  disturbed  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  parents  of  school 
children  all  over  the  country,  but  it  has 
also  awakened  those  citizens  who  give 
serious  thought  to  the  welfare  of  our 
future  citizens  and  is  bringing  from  them 
urgent  pleas  that  the  Congress  not  scrap 
what,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  in  the 
last  Congress,  was  supposed  to  be  a  long- 
range  school-lunch  program. 

Under  leave  already  granted  me,  I 
include  a  letter  received  from  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Woonsocket  Call,  of  Woon- 
socket,  R.  L,  together  with  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Call  on  March  8, 

1947: 

The  Woonsockxt  Call, 
Woonsocket,  B.  I..  March  10,  1947. 

Hon.  AlMK  J.  FOSAND, 

House  of  RepreaentativeM, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dka*  Rsprxsentativk  Fosand:  We  who  have 
seen  the  workings  out  of  the  school-ltmch 
program  know  that  It  has  been  well  worth 
while.  While  we  are  convinced  of  the  neoes- 
slty  of  lessening  Government  expenditures. 
It  seems  to  me  that  appropriations  may  ba 


tightened  up  here  and  there  to  achliive  the 
same  financial  results  aa  would  be  otitalned 
if  the  school -lunch  program  were  entirely 
cut  out. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  the  Ccmgreas 
approved  what  was  to  be  a  long-tena  pro- 
gram along  these  lines.  Now  we  learn  the 
school-lunch  program  is  likely  to  be  a  cas- 
ualty, and  It  seems  a  shame. 

I  think  I  speak  for  most  of  Woor.socket 
when  I  urge  that  the  school-lunch  ap|)roprl- 
ation  be  given  your  careftil  attention. 

I  know  that  It  wUl  be  Impossible  to  con- 
tinue It  here  with  city  fiuds. 

You  may  be  interested  in  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing In  Saturday's  Woonsocket  Call  on 
this  subject. 

Tours  very  trxily, 

BuELL  W.  Httdson 
PuMfs/ier.  t^ie  Woonsocket  CaB. 

[From  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call  ot 
March  8.  1M7) 

SAVX  THZ  SCHOOL  LUNCH 

The  announcement  that  an  economy- 
minded  Congress,  In  its  drive  to  cut  C»ovem- 
ment  expenses  to  the  bone,  contemplates 
abandoning  the  school-lunch  progriun  ap- 
propriation is  a  serious  blow  to  progress 
made  in  the  last  few  years  In  improving  the 
health  of  the  Nation's  children. 

This  city,  one  of  the  pioneers  In  the  hot 
Iimch  and  mUk  program  has  come  to  realize 
the  value  of  the  plan,  and  since  It  hins  been 
so  well  established  here,  Woonsockat  will 
feel  the  loss  more  than  many  other  cinles. 

With  the  appropriation  of  Federal  funds, 
the  old-style  school  lunch,  consisting  of 
dry  sandwiches  from  a  lunch  box,  pasc-Ml  into 
the  realm  of  the  past,  and  the  youngsters 
were  probably  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
change. 

The  general  health  of  school  pupils  thowed 
Improvement,  health  authorities  were 
pleased,  and  parents  were  not  long  In  noting 
the  advantages  cf  paying  a  few  cents  a  week 
for  prepared,  ho',  meals  In  pr  lerence  to  pre- 
paring lunches  each  school  day. 

Now  the  whole  program  Is  endangered  less 
than  a  year  after  it  became  a  law.  Ccngress, 
committed  to  economy  In  the  Interest  of 
paying  off  our  war  debts,  la  aiming  the  ax 
Indiscriminately,  and  the  lunch  appropria- 
tion Is  among  those  slated  for  annlhllfcticm  if 
Congress  has  Its  way. 

There  should  be  other  places  for  iiavlngs 
with  less  harm.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  there  are  top-heavy  bureaus  In  many 
branches  of  the  Federal  Oovemmert,  and 
agencies  stUl  existing  that  outlived  their 
usefulness  with  the  end  of  the  war.  There 
are  also  appropriations  under  consideration 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  groups  In  limited 
areas,  but  nowhere  could  the  cut  of  funds 
adversely  affect  so  many  of  the  younger 
generation  as  In  the  school-lunch  fund. 

This  city  haa  come  to  regard  the  school 
lunch  program  as  its  own.  The  mayor  of 
Woonsocket  and  Chicago  school  officials  were 
leaders  in  the  battle  that  culminated  In  the 
approval  of  the  program  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  those  same  officials  may  again 
have  to  carry  the  torch  to  hold  what  has 
been  gained. 

As  citizens,  we  can  make  our  wlshee  known 
to  our  representatives  In  Congress.  Organ- 
izations might  well  endorse  contlnuiince  of 
the  program. 

The  proposal  that  the  States  supply  funds 
cannot  be  considered  In  Rhode  Island,  wh^e 
financial  affairs  have  already  created  a  seri- 
ous problem. 

A  suggestion  that  the  school  districts  raise 
enough  money  to  carry  on  Is  also  b<3und  to 
be  opposed  by  taxpayers,  already  overbur- 
dened. A  proposal  to  raise  the  pricen  of  the 
lunches  would  defeat  the  purjKJse  of  i;he  en- 
tire program  which  was  designed  to  supply 
nutritional  meals  at  a  reasonable  cost  so  all 
might  participate. 

The  only  solution  is  to  let  the  legislators 
know.  In  no  uncertain  terms,  that  ve  favor 
tha  contlnuaticai  of  the  lunch  progra.;n,  even 


If  it  means  cutting  down  on  mpptvprUMoDM 
tot  q>ecial  pleaders.  The  lunch  program  on 
a  Nation-wide  baaU  has  p<vular  %pprorti. 


Mottcrinf -Oit  Pay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RS'RESBNTATIVaB 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1947 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
justice to  enlisted  men  who  were  honor- 
ably discharged  from  the  service  of  their 
coimtry  prior  to  February  3.  1944.  has 
come  to  my  attention,  which  I  feel  re- 
quires legislative  correction. 

On  that  date  the  so-called  Mustering- 
Out  Payment  Act  of  1944  became  a  law. 
in  which  it  was  provided  that  anyone 
who  had  already  been  discharged  and 
was  entitled  to  mustering-.out  pay  must 
makj  his  application  therefor  within  2 
years,  or  be  forever  barred. 

Many  enlisted  men  who  were  dis- 
charged after  that  date,  were  fully  in- 
formed of  their  rights  and  advised  of 
the  pay  which  they  had  coming.  I  find, 
however,  that  many  who  had  already 
been  discharged  before  that  date  and 
were  equally  entitled  to  this  pay,  never 
learned  of  their  rights  until  it  was  too 
late  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

One  such  was  a  constituent  of  mine 
who  reported  for  active  duty  on  October 
15,  1942,  was  shipped  overseas  on  De- 
cember 27.  1942,  arrived  back  in  this 
country  on  September  10,  1943.  and  was 
honorably  discharged  on  October  11, 
1943.  He  did  not  learn,  however,  that 
he  had  mustering-out  pay  coming  to  htan 
imtU  June  1946.  when  he  promptly  filed 
his  application  for  it.  This  was  returned 
to  him  with  the  statement  that  he  was 
too  late  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  this 
law. 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  many 
others  situated  similarily  among  the  en- 
listed men  who  have  honorably  served 
their  country. 

The  bill  which  I  have  today  Introduced 
would  extend  the  time  within  which  they 
might  make  this  application  for  5  years 
Instead  of  2,  or  until  February  8.  1949. 
It  seems  only  fair  to  give  these  men  a 
chance  to  be  paid  what  Congress  has 
already  said  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 


Togas  for  Ex-Pretidents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NXW  JXXSXT 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1947 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  I  have  presented  editorials 
from  the  New  York  Times,  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  and  the  New  York  Daily 
News  in  support  of  my  bin  (H.  R.  S04> 
to  make  ex-Presldents  Senators  at  Large. 
I  am  jdeased  at  thla  tima   to  oiler 
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another  editorial  commending 
ore.  from  the  Buffalo  (N.  T.) 
News  of  February  28: 
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TtM  President  of  Um  United 
panon  who.  tt  la  genenlly  ooncedM 
bs  able  to  concenuaia  hia  vbole 
tbe  taak  at  baiul  wltbout  concern  (oi 
•ODal  or  political  future     Thla  Is 
•ral  food  argumcnta  for  limiting 
tcntav.  and  tt  migbt  alao  be  an 
the  liberal  penskmlng  of  rx-Presldei  i 
there  Is  ■  much  better  way,  fori 
vbich  the  ooiutry  can  tree  Ita 
from  peraonal  financial  concern 
aame  time  avalUng  itself  of  their 
•xperlence  when  they  retire  Into 
eldor  atatesfloen. 

Thla  la  the  pcopoaal  contained  In 
Bi^rtMBtatlf  e  CaiiFuaa.  Repuhllca 
Jmrnj.   to    make    every    retiring 
•ilglble  to  be  a  Senator  at  Large  for 
would  have  all  the  aenatorlal 
mod  peeqolsttea.  but  would  have  no 
tlUa  praanaably  would  nece&aitate 
tutlonal  ameiidment.     Tbe  bill 
«z-PmMlenla  a  forum  to  air  tbelr 
a  autiv  befitting  their  dignity.    It  Is 
coapanlon  Bcaaare   for   the  consfit 
amendment  reatrlc:.lng  White 
to  two  4-year  tcrma. 
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Qaola  System  on  Wool  Imp  >rts 


REMARK 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

KON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERfTER 

or  MkasiCHusEm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTJ  TIVKS 

r^ttrsdav.  March  13.  19i  7 

Mr.  HERTER  Mr.  Speake  .  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  he  Rtc- 
ou>.  I  Include  the  following  s  atement 
of  CUntoo  M  Hester  before  t|>e  Com- 
mittee on  /.^rlculture: 

the 
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Mr   Chairman  attd  members  of 
ilttee  on  Agncultxire  and 
U  Clinton  M.  Hester      I  am 
aey.  located  m  the  Shoreham 
ruteenth  and  B  Streets  NW..  thl^ 
am  alao  a  farmer  and  a  wool 
glnla.     In  my  capacity  as  an 
Washington  counsel  for  the  Natlctnal 
Trade    AaKx;latlon    and    the 
Trade  Association,  and  have  been 
tbss*  swim  liitlnnii  for  the  past  2>^ 

Ob   my   right   today   alts  Mr. 
Webb,  of  the  Philadelphia  Wool 
•oGiatkm.     Mr.   Webb  and  hU  p< 
have  been  for   many  years  engag4d 
business  at  buying  and  selling 
facturlng  wool.    Co  my  leit  la  Mr 
W.  Marrlner.  who  la  a  top  maker 
manufacturer.     Tou  may  recall 
the  war  Mr    Marrlner  was  Direct^ 
Textile  Bureau  of  the  War  Produetlbn 

The  MaUonal  Wool  Trade 
trade  assorlatton.  national  In  sccpe 
prtsea    among    Its    membership 
chanu  looatsd  throughout  the  Unit^ 
The   Boston   Wool   Trade 
local  trade  association  and 
Its  metaher&hlp   arool   merchants 
soflW  soosptlons.  are  located  either 
or  nearby.     The  wool   merchants 
serve  the  wool  giuwers  but  also 
voolen    manufacturing    Industry, 
the  seventh  largest  Industry  In 
States. 

In  1943  tbe  Paderal  OoTwnmeat 
msd  th*  wocA  twslness.  In  that 
Department  of  Agnculture.  tmder 
cbartar  pnasss  of  tbe  Commndtty 
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Washington  and  Inaugurated  a  program  of 
buying  and  selling  the  domestic  wool  clip. 
Last  week  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture held  hearings  on  Senate  bill  350. 
which  would  continue  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporstion  until  June  30  1949.  As  you 
know,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
esplree  on  Jime  30.  1947.  under  the  statute 
which  authorized  Its  creation  and  extension 
and  by  rlrtxie  of  Its  Delaware  charter.  Un- 
der the  recent  Byrd -Butler  Act.  It  cpnnot  be 
coatinued  beyond  June  30.  1948,  without  a 
Federal  charter.  You  will  recall  the  Se<a-e- 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that  he 
will  not  continue  after  April  15.  1947.  the 
program  initiated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  1943  of  buying  and  selling 
the  domestic  wool  clip  unless  th«  Congress 
of  the  United  States  gives  the  Sscretary  of 
Agriculture  express  authority  to  continue  the 
program. 

During  the  hearings  held  last  week  by  the 
Senate  .Agriculture  Committee  on  S.  350,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  wool  growers  and  the  wool 
trade  appeared  before  the  committee  and 
presented  their  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  prospective  legislation. 

The  wool  growers  testified  they  want 
comparable  price  instead  of  parity  for 
wool  and  they  want  wool  Included  in  the 
Steagall  ameudment.  In  addition,  they 
want  the  Government  to  continue  in  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  tbe  domestic 
wool  clip  even  after  the  expiration  of  tbe 
Steagall  amendment  until  such  iin:e  as  the 
Congress  may  provide  a  quota  system  limit- 
ing Imports  of  foreign  wool  or  other  ade- 
qtiate  protection  to  the  wool  grower.  The 
wool  growers  also  want  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell 
domestic   wool  at  competitive  prices. 

The  wool  trade  t»elleves  that  the  wool 
grower  ahould  be  protected  by  the  Govern- 
ment against  conditions  such  as  arose  In 
1931.  when  tbe  price  per  pound  of  wool 
dropped  to  13.6  cents,  and  in  1932.  when  it 
«ent  to  8.6  cents,  ai^  that  the  wool  grower 
should  be  protected  against  futuie  fluctua- 
tion of  wool  prices.  The  wool  trade  also  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  tbe  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  authorised  to  aell  surplus 
domestic  wool  at  less  than  parity.  How- 
ever, the  wool  trade  is  opposed  to  com- 
parable price  instead  of  parity  for  wool. 
Tbe  wool  trade  Is  also  opposed  to  tbe  inclu- 
sion of  wool  in  the  Steagall  amendment, 
and  is  strenuously  opposed  to  continuing  the 
Government  in  the  business  of  buying  and 
aelling  the  domestic  wool  clip.  The  wool 
trade  also  believes  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  establisbment  of  a  quota  system  on  im- 
ports of  foeign  wool. 

The  wool  trade  Is  of  the  opinion  that  If  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  author- 
Jsad  to  make  loans  or  purchases  at  not  In 
excess  of  90  percent  of  parity  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1948.  this  would  be  sdnquate  pro- 
tection to  tbe  wool  glower  and  the  wool 
trade  recommends  such  legislation  to  this 
committee:  also  that  the  coounlttee  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture be  authorized  to  aell  domestic  wool  at 
competitive  prices 

The  wool  trade  believes  that  the  biisiness 
of  marketing  wool  is  such  s  complex  subject 
that  the  Government  cannot  properly  mar- 
ket the  domestic  wool  clip  and  the  record 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since  the 
Inaugiiration  of  this  program  in  1943  con- 
firms this  conclusion. 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Dodd  in 
his  appearance  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  last  week  on  S.  350  produced 
charts  which  reflected  that  whereas  spproz- 
hnately  3  percent  of  the  activities  of  the 
Oanunocilty  Credit  Corporation  Involve  wool, 
approximately  50  percent  of  Its  Inventory  of 
all  farm  commodities  consists  of  wool.  With 
requirements  for  wool  by  our  domestic  man- 
nfactiirers  of  1.000.000.000  pounds  annually, 
the  Department  of  Agrieulttire  could  have 
■oM  its  surplus  domestic  wool  in  1945  and 
nm  U  tt  had  prtcwl  the  wool  DraparlT.    Mot 


untU  October  of  1»4«  did  parity  reach  a 
point  at  which  domestic  wool  eouUI  not  be 
sold  at  competitive  prices. 

The  wool  trade  Is  opposed  to  "comparable 
price"  Instead  of  "parity"  for  wool.  If  com- 
parable price  had  prevailed  during  the  peace- 
time years  from  1951  to  1940.  between  the 
two  great  arorld  wars,  the  Government  would 
have  purchased  and  sold  the  domestic  »ool 
clip  Ir  13  of  the  20  years.  {See  exhitlt  A.) 
If,  on  the  other  band,  parity  had  bee  i  in 
effect  tbe  Government  would  have  purch  ased 
tbe  domestic  wool  chp  In  only  6  of  the  30 
years.  (See  exhibit  B.)  Three  of  these  6 
years  were  the  worst  yeara  of  the  deprefsion 
and  the  other  3  years  were  periods  vhen 
prices  of  wool  took  substantial  decllnea.  The 
wool  trade  naturally  desires  to  stay  in  the 
business  In  which  It  bss  been  Mtgaged  for 
over  100  years,  but  if  past  figures  are  any 
giige  and  "comparable  price"  should  be 
adopted  it  would  mean  tbe  end  of  the  wool 
trade.  Further,  comparable  price  baa  oeen 
accorded  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
only  to  threp  Steagall  commodities,  dry  field 
peas,  peanuts  for  oil  snd  soy  beans  for  oil. 
The  basic  commodities  such  as  wheat,  («rn, 
cotton,  rice,  and  peanuts  for  nuts  undei  tbe 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  are  not  ac- 
corded comparable  price. 

It  Is  true  that  under  the  Steagall  amend- 
ment tbe  commodities  included  In  that 
amendment  such  as  hogs,  ttu^keys.  chickens, 
butterfats.  dairy  products,  peanuts  for  oil, 
soybeans  for  (Al.  etc..  are  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  accorded  no  less 
than  90  percent  of  parity  or  comparable  |  rice. 
However,  as  just  pointed  out.  the  SccreUry  of 
Agriculture  has  accorded  comparable  iwlca 
cmly  to  dry  fleld  peas,  peanuts  for  oil,  and 
soybeans  for  oil.  Furthermore  the  Steigall 
amendment  is  a  war  measure  enscted  for  the 
purpose  of  enco'iraglng  production  of  S'.atfce 
farm  ccmmfxlit.'es  for  war  purposes  and  ex- 
pires on  December  31.  1943.  Under  the 
amendment  the  President  could  have  de- 
clared hostilities  St  an  end  on  December  31. 
1945.  and  bad  he  done  so.  the  Ste  ;gaU 
amendment  would  have  expired  on  Dsi:em- 
b3r  31.  1917.  As  an  Incentive  to  prcduc- 
tlon  for  war  purposea  the  Congress  pro  >  ided 
In  the  Steagall  amendment  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  should  be  perm  tted 
to  make  loans  at  not  less  than  90  perce-  it  of 
parity  or  comparable  price.  Obviously  tbe 
principles  embodied  in  this  wartime  sti^tute 
should  not  now  be  extended  to  peacetime 
farming  operations. 

The  wool  trade  believes  there  Is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  establishment  of  a  systeri  of 
quotas  on  Importa.  In  fact,  the  wool  trade 
Is  very  definitely  of  tbe  opinion  that  su:h  a 
system  as  cppHed  to  wool  would  be  Impos- 
slb'e  of  administration.  Further.  If  8Ui!h  a 
system  should  be  established  and  the  pri<«  of 
domestic  wool  be  maintained  at  too  txii'M  a 
level,  it  would  obviously  result  in  an  incre  ued 
use  of  synthetic  fibers.  Likewise,  if  foraign 
wool  should  t>e  prohibited  entry  to  the  United 
States  under  a  quota  system.  It  might  weU  be 
diverted  tc  other  countries,  as  pointed  out  by 
Representative  GaANcni  on  Tuesdry,  and 
then  might  come  into  this  country  in  the 
form  of  woolen  fabrics  in  competition  with 
those  manufactiired  by  our  domestic  mznu- 
facturers.  Furthermore  the  establishmer  t  of 
such  a  system  could  very  easily  resiilt  In  dis- 
crimination by  tbe  United  States  as  bet\/een 
foreign  countries.  In  addition  the  creation 
of  quotas  on  Imported  wool  is  nothing  short 
of  a  Government  monopoly  in  the  purchtslng 
and  distribution  of  this  Important  raw  mate- 
rial which  Is  the  llfeblood  of  one  of  the 
largest  industries  in  this  country. 

Wool  grows  on  sheep  and  there  is  no  scien- 
tific way  of  separating  Its  cost  from  thf  t  of 
the  whole  sheep  operstlon.  The  sheep  pro- 
ducers curiously  are  not  basing  their  demand 
for  Government  financial  assiatance  on  'heir 
main  product,  meat  (which  is  80  percent  by 
weight  and  66  percent  by  value),  but  are 
bbslng  their  entire  case  upon  their  byproduct 
WOOL 
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There  have  been  studies  made  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  of  so-called 
sample  producers  to  learn  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  wool  and  these  have  been  widely 
advertised  by  representatives  of  the  wool 
growers  as  proving  that  wool  is  facing  dis- 
aster, but  none  of  these  studies  is  more  than 
guesswork.  They  charge  to  wool  the  per- 
centage of  cost  that  wool  brings  as  Income, 
thus  confusing  costs  with  prices  received; 
they  assume  a  5  percent  return  on  invest- 
ment as  an  Item  of  cost;  they  use  an  income 
figure  of  45  percent  Instead  of  35  percent. 
They  are  definitely  not  representative  of  true 
costs  throughout  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  only  within 
the  past  few  days  completed  and  published 
a  further  study  Indicating  that  the  wool 
grower  is  losing  money  and  this  study  will 
likewise  be  widely  publicized  by  the  wool 
grower.  However,  these  studies  again  are 
little  more  than  guesswork,  since  they  are 
based  on  data  secured  from  records  of  loans 
made  to  wool  growers. 

On  page  6  of  the  report  just  Issued  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  dated  February  1947.  you 
will  note  that  for  the  year  1946  the  data  was 
secured  from  only  933  farmers.  This  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
upwards  of  584,000  farmers  who  grow  wool 
In  the  United  States.  Further,  all  of  the  933 
farmers  had  mortgages  on  their  sheep 
flocks.  On  the  same  page  you  will  note  that 
the  total  Income  from  wool,  sheep  and  lamb 
for  1946  was  $7.68.  You  will  also  observe 
that  the  wool  sold  for  0.423  cents  per  pound, 
with  an  average  weight  of  each  fleece  at  8.3 
pounds,  making  the  yield  for  the  wool  $3.51. 
Here  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  imtil  last 
year  the  wool  grower  received  130  percent  of 
parity  for  his  wool  and  today  is  receiving  In 
excess  of  parity  for  his  wool.  Subtracting 
the  $3.51  from  the  $7.68  leaves  $4.17  which 
the  wool  grower  received  for  each  sheep  or 
Iamb  sold.  This  is  amazing  when  one  con- 
siders that  1946  was  one  of  the  highest  years 
on  record  for  lambs,  parity  being  $12.50  and 
the  average  price  being  well  in  excess  of  $20 
per  100-pound  lamb.  Even  yesterday  lambs 
were  selling  as  high  as  $25.50  per  100  pounds. 
On  page  7  you  wtM  also  observe  that  the  933 
wool  growers  covered  In  this  report  matured 
only  79  lambs  out  of  every  100  ewes.  This  is 
not  a  good  record.  So  it  Is  obvious  that 
these  studies  are  based  on  the  records  of  only 
a  few  wool  growers  and  particularly  the  more 
inefficient  ones,  and  the  studies  do  not  con- 
tain data  on  the  cost  of  raising  wool  obtained 
from  growers  who  have  no  mortgages. 

In  the  above  connection  It  is  noteworthy 
that  whereas  a  few  years  ago  most  wool  grow- 
ers had  mortgages  on  their  sheep  flocks,  to- 
day few  wool  growers  have  mortgages  on  their 
sheep. 

Personally,  I  have  never  been  able  to  recon- 
cile my  own  experience  as  a  wool  grower  with 
the  contention  of  the  wool  grower  that  he 
must  have  the  assistance  from  the  Treasury 
and  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  that  Is  pro- 
posed In  the  bills  now  before  you. 

I  own  several  farms  in  Virginia  on  which  I 
raise  wheat,  com,  oats,  hay,  white-faced  Here- 
ford beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  About  80 
percent  of  the  farmers  In  the  United  States 
who  raise  sheep  have  flocks  of  less  than  100 
and  raise  sheep  as  an  Incident  to  all  of  their 
other  farming  operations.  I  belong  in  this 
class,  which  raises  about  SO  percent  at  the 
wool  produced  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
paid  from  $8  to  $12  for  ewes.  For  the  wool 
from  the  ewe  I  receive  on  an  average  of  atwut 
$2.50  per  ewe.  On  the  average  a  ewe  produces 
one  lamb.  This  past  year  my  lambs  brought 
me  $21.50  and  I  did  not  sell  them  when  the 
market  was  anywhere  near  its  highest  point. 
X  am  aure  that  you  will  agree  that  this  ia  aa 
unustially  good  return  on  the  investment. 

The  wool  growers  repeatedly  point  oat  that 
sheep  nimibers  in  recent  years  have  decreased 
by  approximately  25  percent.     This  is  due. 


they  say.  to  the  fact  that  the  sheep  business 
Is  no  longor  a  profitable  business  l>ecau8e  of 
increased  costs,  particularly  labor,  and  be- 
cause of  the  competition  of  foreign  wool. 
However,  wool  Is  only  a  byproduct  o:'  the 
animal.  It  represents  only  a  percenta-je  of 
the  total  income  from  the  animal  as  refi  K:ted 
In  my  own  persoxial  experience  just  related. 
In  recent  years  lamb  prices  have  been  high 
and  In  addition  the  Government  has  paid  a 
subsidy  to  the  processor  of  lambs  whicl-t  was 
passed  along  to  the  wool  grower.  Thlis  has 
caused  the  wool  grower  to  sell  his  ewe  lambs 
rather  than  to  retain  them  to  replenish  or 
add  to  his  fiocks.  as  well  as  his  ewes  no  kmger 
suitable  for  lambing  purposes,  and  thuE  this 
accounts  largely  for  the  recent  decllrie  In 
sheep  numbers. 

In  support  of  their  request  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  continue  to  pvu-irhase 
and  sell  the  domestic  wool  clip,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Co- 
operative Association  contended  at  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Senate  Agricultural  (Com- 
mittee last  week  on  8.  350  that  his  associa- 
tion, which  represents  22  State  associations 
juid  73,000  individual  wool  growers,  was  mak- 
ing satisfactory  profits  as  an  agent  ol'  the 
Ck)mmodlty  Credit  Corporation  in  the  side  of 
Its  domestic  wool;  also  that  Individual  wool 
merchants  who  had  accepted  agency  agree- 
ments with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion were  likewise  making  profits.  . 

In  this  connection.  I  wotild  like  to  point 
out  that  none  of  these  cooperative  corpora- 
tions pays  any  Federal  Income  taxes,  liS  do 
the  wool  merchants.  It  Is  true  that  when 
these  corporations  return  their  profits  to 
their  members  the  latter  In  turn  pay  indi- 
vidual Income  taxes,  but  these  taxeii  are 
nothing  as  compared  to  the  income  taxes 
which  these  corporations  would  have  to  pay 
to  the  Federal  Government  if  they  weru  not 
exempt  from  taxation.  If  they  were  net  ex- 
empt from  Federal  taxation,  they  would  be 
In  here  today  with  us  urging  you  to  require 
the  Government  to  get  out  of  the  business 
of  buying  and  selling  the  domestic-wool  clip. 

As  for  the  individual  wool  merchant  who 
today  is  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  the  sale  of  its  star- 
plus  domestic  wool.  It  suffices  to  say  that  few 
of  them  are  making  money.  Of  those  who 
took  on  this  assignment,  most  of  them  did 
It  as  a  patriotic  gesture,  and  also  in  order 
to  retain  Intact  their  organizations  untU 
such  time  as  the  Government  returned  the 
wool  business  to  private  Industry  and  free 
enterprise.  Many  of  those  who  did  this  have 
just  about  broken  even  on  their  CCC  0]>era- 
tlons.  If  the  Government  is  to  continue  in 
the  postwar  period  tbe  business  of  buying 
and  selling  the  domestic-wool  clip.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  wool-trade  Indtistry  wiU 
be  able  to  contribute  little  to  the  reduction 
of  our  enormous  national  debt. 

The  wool  growers  also  contend  that  there 
Is  a  British  wool  monopoly  which  protects 
all  British  wool  and  therefore  our  Govern- 
ment should  continue  in  the  wool  bus.ness 
In  order  to  protect  our  domestic  industry. 
There  u  no  such  British  monopoly.  "Viniat 
the  wool  growers  Insist  upon  labeling  as  a 
foreign  monopoly  Is  the  J.  O.  or  Joint  Or- 
ganization, composed  of  the  wool-growing 
colonies  within  the  British  Empire,  and  es- 
tablished on  July  1,  1946.  The  J.  O.  suc- 
ceeded the  British  Wool  Control  Commission 
which  during  the  war  purchased  and  sold 
all  Empire  wools.  The  J.  O.  Is  a  price  sup- 
port program  and  not  a  monopoly  and  has 
the  primary  function  of  liquidating  the  war 
surpluses  of  wool  without  damaging  the 
prices  of  the  cvirrent  cUpe  and  Is  act  jally 
a  very  constructive  Influence  on  United 
States  raw  wool  prices.  It  has  no  authority 
over  cxirrent  world  prices,  which  are  ettab- 
Ushed  by  free  competitive  bidding  at  auc- 
ttaaa  la  the  eolonlea  and  in  Londoa.  The 
J.  O.  does  not  purchase  the  current  clip*. 
Tree  enterprise  and  competitive  bidding  pre- 


vails In  the  sale  of  the  current  clips  at  thma 
aucticHis.  By  Including  some  of  its  wartime 
surplus  wool  in  the  auctions,  the  J.  O.  ts 
gradually  reduchig  the  tbreateniiig  world 
surpltis  and  It  plans  upon  taking  from  6 
to  10  years  to  accomplish  this  taak  in  orderly 
fashion. 

The  J.  O.  also  provides  a  floor  around  ap- 
proximately 56  cents  clean  abroad  or  SS 
cents  greasy  U.  S.  A.  domestic  equivalent  by 
having  announced  its  intention  of  bidding 
In  any  new  wools  at  the  auctions  should 
prices  fall  to  around  that  level,  the  preaent 
level  at  these  foreign  auctions  being  around 
approximately  80  cents  or  48  cents  greasy 
U.  S.  A.  equivalent.  In  other  words,  the  J.  O. 
provides  a  sunport  floor  for  wool  grower* 
which  when  translated  into  our  parity  repre- 
sents about  68  percent  of  our  parity. 

The  J.  O.  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  Ita 
bidding  limits  to  world  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand,  but  Is  In  existence  tac  tbe  pur- 
pose of  supporting  world  price  levels  of  wool 
rather  than  permitting  them  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  disorderly  and  hasty  liquidation 
of  Empire  wool  surpluses.  Incidentally,  big 
wool  producing  nations  such  as  Argentina 
and  Uraguay  are  not  included  in  this  plan. 
At  the  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Conunittee  last  week  on  S.  350, 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Dodd  stated 
very  frankly  that  everyone  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Including  those  Immediavely 
In  charge  of  the  wool  program  are  very  anxi- 
ous for  the  Government  to  get  out  of  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  the  domestic 
wool  clip. 

The  wool  trade  believes  that  if  the  Con- 
gress will  authorize  loans  or  purchases  for 
wool  at  not  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  parity 
as  presently  computed  this  will  afford  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  wool  grower.  Fur- 
ther, If  the  demand  for  wool  continues  as  is 
expected  the  wool  trade  feeds  quite  confident 
that  It  can  purchase  the  wool  growers  wool 
at  or  above  80  percent  of  parity  and  yet  mar- 
ket it  at  a  profit,  and  in  this  way  ellmin&te 
the  Government  entirely  from  the  domestic 
wool  business.  The  wool  merchants  have 
for  over  a  hundred  years  been  rendering  In- 
valuable service  to  the  wool  grower.  For  ex- 
ample, dtirlng  the  peacetime  years  between 
1921  and  1940.  the  period  between  the  two 
great  world  wars,  the  wool  merchants  ob- 
tained for  the  wool  grower  a  price  for  his 
wool  of  96  percent  of  parity,  whereas  during 
that  same  period  all  other  farm  commodities 
averaged  80  percent  of  parity.  (See  exhibit 
C  attached.)  At  thla  point  I  should  like 
to  ask  leave  to  Insert  In  the  record  a  chart 
entitled  'Ttomestlc  Wool  versus  Foreign 
Wool"  showing  the  consumption  of  domestic 
wool  as  against  foreign  wool  dturlng  the 
period  of  1921-1940.  (See  exhibit  D.)  From 
this  chart  you  will  note  that  normally  not 
only  was  the  entire  domestic  production  sold 
and  consumed,  but  that  foreign  wool  was 
not  Imported,  except  In  Insufficient  quanti- 
ties to  make  up  the  deficit.  Under  free  en- 
terprise the  private  wool  merchants  did  not 
turn  to  foreign  wools  until  after  the  domeaUc 
wool  clips  had  been  disposed  of. 

Another  Interesting  factor  for  your  con- 
sideration Is  that  In  periods  of  high  prices 
domestic  wool  production  decreases,  whereas 
in  periods  of  low  prices  wool  production  in- 
creases. Production  actually  declined  de- 
spite high  Government  prices  during  the 
war.  Of  course,  wool  production  Is  Integral 
with  sheep  production  and  as  such  is  sub- 
jected primarily  to  the  economic  infiuences 
of  the  livestock  and  other  markets.  Higher 
production  of  wool  cannot  be  assured  by  in- 
creasing wool  prices. 

We  undCTstand  tiuit  the  Comptroller  Goi- 
eral  of  the  Urilted  States  liaa  aboot  eom- 
pleted  a  report  to  Cotigress  required  by  the 
Byrd-Butler  Act  on  the  aetititkm  of  Cknram* 
ment  corporations  and  that  thla  report  covata 
the  actlTlttea  of  the  Oammoilttr  Crattt  Oar. 
portation  and  particularly  Ita  wool-paRhaM 
program.   We  recommend  respectfully  to  thla 
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Question.  Did  producers  of  domestic  wool 
receive  fair  prices.  In  terms  of  parity,  during 
tHe  period  when  the  competitive  free-enter- 
prise merchants  operated  the  business? 

Answer.  Tea;  In  terms  of  parity  for  wool, 
and  also  In  terms  of  parity  for  batfc  oom- 
nodlties.  As  shown  below,  producers  re- 
ceived »6  percent  of  parity  for  wool,  in  con- 
trast to  T7  percent  received  by  prodncers  of 
the  basic  commodities.  (Basic:  Ootton.  com, 
wheat,  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts.) 
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Question.  Did  domestic  wool  receive  prior- 
ity In  consumption  when  the  competitive  free 
enterprise  merchants  (prewar)  operated  tha 
wool  business? 

Answer.  Yes;  observe  figures  below  wblcti 
show  that  the  amount  of  foreign  wool  Im- 
ported was  only  the  minimum  quantity 
needed  each  year  by  our  mills.  Over  the  pe- 
riod, practically  all  the  domestic  wool  pro- 
duced was  currently  consimud. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASUIKOTOIf 

Df  TBX  HOUSK  C^  REPRESKNTATIVB 
Wednesday,  March  12, 1947 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoso.  I  include  an  e<litorial  from  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Tacoma  Labor  Advo- 
cate. I  feel  this  editorial  is  of  extreme 
Interest  at  this  time  because  of  the  new 
international  role  America  has  been 
forced  to  assume.  I  especially  recom- 
mend this  editorial  to  those  certain  labor 
leaders  who  protest  so  violently  against 
American  imperialism,  but  say  nothing 
of  Soviet  enslavement. 

*LAVS  STSTSM   OCSATIkBLB 

Free  labor  always  baa  oppoeed  slave  labor 
In  any  form  or  under  any  pretext.  Slave 
labor  anywhere  in  the  world  adversely  affects 
the  standards  of  fi;3e  labor  everywhere. 
Moreover,  each  highly  centralized  political 
system  based  on  slavery  engenders  aggres- 
sive policies,  since  It  tends  to  enslave  new 
populations  In  order  to  satisfy  its  need  for 
an  additional  supply  of  forced  labor.  Fur- 
thermore, such  a  sjretem  tends  to  resort  to 
conquest  as  a  means  of  acquiring  sources  of 
wealth  which  it  cannot  create  fast  enough 
because  of  the  notoriously  low  productivity 
of  slave  labor. 

There  really  is  an  trreeponslble  conflict 
between  free  labor  and  every  system  of 
forced  labor.  To  thoae  who  excuse  the  Soviet 
methods  of  forced  labor  on  the  ground  that 
such  practices  serve  the  alms  of  socialism, 
the  reply  can  only  be  that  the  founders  of 
the  Socialist  doctrine  proclaimed  It  as  a  path 
for  workers'  liberation  and  not  their  enslave- 
ment. In  discussing  the  totalitarian  system 
of  slavery  now  represented  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  problem  of  socialism,  as  such, 
does  not  enter.  In  this  case  the  question 
simply  is  one  of  free  labor  verstis  slave  labor. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  con- 
demned all  forms  of  forced  labor  and  servi- 
tude The  A  PL,  through  its  bUl  of  rights, 
appeals  to  all  forces  of  free  labor  throughout 
the  world  to  support  it  in  this  f.rucial  struggle. 


A  Tr&ate  to  Gen.  WOIiam  Luther  Sibert 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or  ALABAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPBBSXNTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  li.  1947 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  was  my  distinct  pleasiire  on 
Monday  evening  last  to  have  attended  a 
memorial  exercise  held  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Society  here  in  Washington.  That 
memorlsd  was  to  honor  one  of  Alabcunal 
sreatest  dtisens.  the  lionored  suid  be- 
loved Oen.  William  Luther  Sibert. 

The  Panama  Canal  Society  is  com- 
posed of  the  vetersm  personnel  who  still 
remain  of  that  courageous  crew  of  Amer- 
icstns  that  conquered  the  dismal  swamps 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama — they  who 
despite  the  fear  of  the  dreaded  yellow 
fever  and  the  seemingly  insuiinountebte 
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engineering  and  construction  problems 
presented  in  that  work,  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  the  most  gigsmtic  &i- 
gineering   project  ever  undertaken   by 


That  memorial  was  a  great  tribute  to 
a  great  man. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  our  own  beloved  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Fbank  W.  BoYKiif,  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  that  you  and  the 
other  Members  of  this  House  could  have 
heard  that  speech.  Truly  inspirational, 
it  will  long  remain  in  my  memory  as  one 
of  the  finest  tributes  I  ever  heard  any 
man  pay  to  the  memory  of  a  departed 
friend. 

We  who  know  Pkank  Boykdi  know  how 
pM-eclous  and  with  what  esteem  he  re- 
gards and  values  his  every  friend;  in  fact, 
in  an  of  life  there  is  no  thing  which  he 
holds  more  precious  or  with  greater  merit 
than  he  does  friendship. 

His  speech  was  a  splendid  tribute  from 
one  great  man  to  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  had  a  copy  of 
that  speech.  I  did  manage,  however,  to 
get  the  notes  to  which  Frank  Botkin 
referred  and  under  the  leave  granted,  I 
am  herewith  inserting  these  notes  of  that 
great  tribute  to  a  friend: 

Mr.   President,   members  of  the  Panama 

Canal  Society,  and  you,  General  Sibert.  the 
hon<M-ed  guest.  I  have  not  came  before  you 
tonight  to  make  a  great  formal  speech. 
Bather,  I  have  come  to  Join  with  you  veterans 
who  built  The  Big  Ditch  at  Panama — and 
In  the  light  of  those  labors  long  remem- 
bered— relive  the  happy  hours  spent  with  our 
departed,  beloved  and  nationally  revered 
Gen.  William  Luther  Sibert. 

Standing  here  tonight  it  seems  as  if  only 
yesterday.  Bill  Sibert  and  I  sat  together  on 
an  old  magnolia  log  lying  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiftil  azalea  garden  in  our  native  State 
of  Alabama.  I  remember  his  remarking  that 
It  seemed  to  him  Just  bej^nd  that  garden  was 
a  strand  whereupon  sat  God. 

Tour  friend  and  mine  has  now  crossed  that 
strand.  He  must  no  longer  search  for  ex- 
planations, for  beauty  ol  nature  or  for  truth. 
He  is  today  beyond  the  veil  that  clothes  the 
answers  to  things  which  are  mysteries  to 
us,  his  friends,  who  still  must  live. 

Good  deeds  aunrlve  the  human  trail.  Good 
works,  kind  words — these  are  tilings  that 
never  die. 

For  years  I  knew  your  commanding  ofBcer 
at  Panama.  He  was  my  good  friend — Gen. 
William  Luther  Sibert. 

The  Siberts  are  all  of  them  good,  yea,  even 
the  best  of  American  stock — and  this  native 
son  of  Alabama  had  Inherently  within  him 
the  finest  quaUty  both  of  hla  race  and  hla 
nation. 

For  generations  before  him  hla  forebears 
had  been  pioneers,  frontiersmen,  foresters, 
farmers  and  planters. 

A  native  of  Gadsden,  after  attending  the 
University  of  Alabama  he  was  appointed  to 
West  Point.  HI*  wa*  a  long,  enviable  record 
of  mUitary  aervloa  and  personal  achieve- 
ments. He  served  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion not  alone  in  the  United  States  but  In  the 
far-off  Philippines.  In  Panama  and  in  China. 
In  World  War  I,  placed  in  command  of  the 
Pint  Division  of  the  ASF.  he  was  awarded  the 
DIsttnguJabed  Service  Medal  for  the  skill  ex- 
hibited m  organising  the  first  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  of  the  UnlUd  SUtes  Army. 

Not  alone  at  some  time  or  other  did  he 
serve  in  every  engineering  command  in  the 
eootlnental  United  States,  but  In  addition 
tharsto  there  was  no  major  pubtic  cooatruo- 
tlon  project  undertaken  in  the  last  quarter 


century  of  hi*  llfio  upon  whtebh*  did  not 
leave  the  tmpraaa  of  endtaaa  power*  and  4il* 
romarkaUe  ooostruetlve  abtltty. 

CbatrmaB  of  the  Booldtf  Dam  Commia- 
slon;  President  of  the  American  Port  Au- 
thority; the  Alabama  State  Docks  Commla- 
alon;  the  American  Society  at  Bngineen; 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  are  ae- 
oompliahmenta  aecond  only  to  the  work  IM 
did  in  the  design  as  weU  as  construction  of 
Gatun  Dam,  the  Oatun  Locks,  and  the  W*sS 
Breakwater  at  Ool<m  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 


Bat  I  do  not  want  to  talk  to  you  tonifrlit 
about  Oenovl  Kbert  ^ther  a*  a  great  en- 
gineer or  as  a  great  aoldier.  Rather  I  want 
to  talk  about  him  as  a  great  humanltarUa, 
a  great  father,  a  great  man,  and  a  great 
friend. 

I  like  to  remonber  him  best  for  the  work 
he  did  for  the  American  Red  Cross  in  China 
when  the  torrential  rivers  of  that  nation  in 
roaring  floods  had  inundated  mlUkms  of 
men.  women,  and  diUdren  In  ttiat  far-ftonf 
land. 

I  like  to  think  of  him  as  a  huntsman,  a 
sportsman,  his  love  of  children,  trees,  flow- 
ers, of  horses  and  dogs.  I  like  to  recapture 
the  happy  boon  I  spoit  with  blm  In  hunUnc 
and  fishing  and  in  walking  through  the  luah 
soils  of  our  native  woodlands — him  with  his 
dogs — and  t>etter  than  his.  no  man  In  tlk* 
great  Southland  ever  possessed. 

I  like  to  recall  the  pride  he  had  In  the  wtfo 
he  loved.  In  his  home,  his  chUdren,  hia  low 
of  nature  and  nature's  God. 

I  remember  on  the  occasion  of  one  dear 
hunt  that  after  we  had  bagged  our  game  we 
sat  together  on  a  log  at  the  forks  of  the  creek. 
It  was  in  the  cool  of  a  beautiful  evening  and 
aa  we  sat  there  I  queatloned  bow  strange  it 
was  that  Fate  so  often  plays  tricks  upon  tlw 
lives  of  men.  I  remember  so  clearly  that  be 
urged  it  upon  me  to  believe  that  there  are 
many  compensating  and  various  gifts  which 
the  Almighty  God  bestows  upon  men 
Uutjugfa  their  chUdren,  which  ire  as  fatbera 
should  teach — they  m  turn  bestow  tipon 
their  fellows. 

Only  those  who  tmly  knew  etich  a  man 
could  value  him.  Only  they  can  aee  wbers. 
when,  and  how  he  cast  his  bread  upon  the 
waters  of  life  and  in  so  doing  made  aU  Utob 
seem  different  and  a  bit  more  beautiful  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  be  not  paaaed 
this  way. 

My  own  life  has  been  enrlcbed  becaus*  I 
knew  him  and  as  I  utter  these  words  I  am 
the  more  than  ever  conscious  of  his  person- 
ality. 

Those  of  you  who  believe  in  a  love  that  1* 
strong — in  a  hope  that  endures  and  is  p**- 
tlent;  those  of  you  who  believe  in  the  beauty 
and  strength  of  human  devotion,  can  sea  bla 
Image  reflected  not  alone  in  the  great  struc- 
tures reared  by  our  departed  friend,  General 
Sibert.  but  can  realize  the  fruition  of  hi*  lite 
on  leaving  to  his  country  a  progeny  equaUy 
strong  to  carry  cut  and  onward  the  work  be 
himself  stopped  when  he  went  on  that  Jour- 
ney from  whence  no  man  ever  returned. 

Since  General  Sibert's  passing  a  groat 
world  war  has  again  engulfed  oiu  Nation,  and 
again  the  SiberU  of  Alabama  have  rallied 
to  the  call  of  their  country  Tonight  we  baTS 
with  us  but  one  of  two  glorious  aoos  at  your 
commander.  General  Sibert. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  have  with  us  the 
distinguished  Brig.  Oen.  K.  L.  Sibert.  The 
other,  his  distinguished  brother.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Ftanklln  C.  Sibert,  was  unable   to  come. 

How  happy,  my  friends,  would  General 
Sibert  be  could  he  but  sit  across  from  these 
two  sons — now  brother  offlcers  In  the  Army— 
and  of  a  rank  equaUy  high  and  dtttlngulshed 
with  bla  own. 

My  friends,  there  are  existent  on  this  earth 
not  one  but  a  score  of  monimkents  to  the 
name  of  your  dlstingulsiied  commander  at 
the  Panama  Oanal.  Not  only  did  a  grateful 
Congress  bestow  distinction  upon  him  as 
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The  Army  of  the  United  States 
honored  him  by  giving  to  the  Army 
dadaden.  bis  birthplace,  the  name 
Blbert.    There  Is  also  a  railroad 
the  O.  M.  *  O.  Ballroad  which 
name. 

I  want  to  recall  to  your  memory 
Bankhead  Tunnel,  one  of  the 
of  angJneering  ever  to  be  wrought 
great  Southland,  had  lu  origin^ 
In  the  mind  of  General 
now  a  reality,  is  serving 
at  our   State  and   In   this   year 
earned  and  Is  cor.tlnulng  to  earn  u 
•1.000  a  day  to  liquidate  the  coat 
ctructton. 

Of  the  material  thlnfa  In  life,  we 
will  always  rememfcw  Ovneral  ~" 
iMTQle   constructkia,  ac^lnst 
eultiea.  the  peerless  port  (acilltles 
niake  the  city  of  Mobile  one  of  thi 
•hipping  porU  on  all  the  seven 
Above  all  else  General  Slbert 
•cempUflcatlon  of  bis  own  philosophy 
Be   was   stam — but    gentle 
itenmaas  with  a  klndneaa  that  laft 
hut  only  respect  and  esteem. 

Readily  dUtinguUhtng  between 
bad.   he  adhered  only   to   that 
good,   ever  and   always   placing   hi 
first      His  death   marked   the  pasllni 
great  American. 

His  name,  will  ever  rank  among 
§MMrals   of    our   Nation, 
r— liing    Btaenhower.  and  Mar 
the  great  engineers.  Goethals, 
lard,  and  Hoover,  and  among  the 
builders  of  otir  Nation,  his  is  secon 

Bis  monument»^rooted  In  the 
the  earth — rear  their  mighty 
the  heavens.    They  stand  as  pill 
hy  day  and  of  Are  by  night — and 
memorials  to  his  constructive 

I  can  see  him  now  in  the  cool 
Blng  following  the  hounds,  cap 
•iQfM  over   hla  iMMl,  and   with 
•a    he    stalked    a   deer— from   my 
hearu.  I  repeat  the  thou7ht  thei 
my  mliKl:  "By  God.  there  walks  a 

General  Stbart,  your  father's 
and  mine.  Mr.  Walter  BelUngrat 
to  me  an  aaale«--llo««r  of  our 
vhlch  your  father  loved  ao  muc|i 

He  asatired  me  that  it  is  a 
tftoot  uktn  from  a  cerUln  trail 
foor  fmthtr  Mid  I  hunted  many 
I  pnmat  tMi  to  you.  sir,  with 
»ti.  IB  Um  bopa  that  theee. 
.    f.  wlU  plant  this 
J  l«U  of  his  own  Al 
to  hi*  iwltM  P^Ace  la  the  NatloM 
%t  ArllBftait 

Mr    PreatdMit.  may  I  rtetptu 
•nd  the  thinning  ranks  of  your 
who  built  the  Panama  Canal  a 
tributes  paid  to  General  Slbert 
two  other  gallant  commanders 
your  work  in  the  tropical  i      _ 
Galllard    and    General    Gorgaa— py 
Thatcher.    These  are  taken  from 
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To  do  man's  will,  the  earth  to  serve  and 
bless. 
Stupendotu  task  otir  Slbert  sought  to  do. 
How  well  twas  done,  the  works  themselves 
express: 
The  mighty  dam.  lake,  locks,  and  chan- 
nels true. 
Attest  his  genius,  and  shall  e'et  proclaim 
His  greatness  and  his  proud,  enduring 
fame." 

"COBCAS 

"God's  own  Samaritan,  intrepid,  true: 

With  Chrlstly  sympathy  and  love  for  all. 
And  wisely  skilled,  he  wrote  health's  page 
anew. 
And  lifted  from  the  earth  Its  foulest  pall. 
Where  pestilence  and  plague  took  direst  toll, 
His  magic  touch  brought  life  and  strength 
and  joy: 
In  Isthmian  realms,  where  rival  oceans  roll. 
His  blessed  arts  for  good  he  did  employ. 
And  lo!   the   link  that  Joins   the   waters 
twain 
(The  way  to  Ind,  through  all  the  ages 
hid) 
Grew  into  form,  and  stretched  from  main 
to  main. 
By  reason  of  the  deathless  work  he  did: 
And  more  than  this— the  wondrous  deeds 
he  wrought. 
The  texts  became  whereby  the  world  is 
Uught."  , 

"eAXLLAtn 
•^tth  soul  Illumed  at  duty's  alUr  glow; 
Kfflclent,  tireless,  in  hto  giant's  task: 
By  trials  taxed  more  than  the  world  cotild 
know — 
He  met  his  tolls  just  as  his  heart  would 
ask. 
Unto  a  work— the  greatest  known  to  fame — 

His  all  he  gave :  of  life  he  was  bereft 
(O  martyr  of  the  Ditch) :  and  now  his  name 
Becrowns  and  honors  Isthmla's  mighty 
cleft. 
Bach  ship  that  sails  from  sea  to  mated  sea, 

Is  witness  of  his  worth  and  usefulness. 
His  montiment  Is  there,  and  e'er  shall  be, 
To  mark  the  price  at  which  was  bought 
success. 
The  earth's  his  debtor:   Its  du«  It  cannot 
pay. 
But  never  ahall  his  glory  pass  away." 


Wtf  VttcriM  IB  tlM  £i|ktieUi  CoBfrcu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

DT  THB  HOUSS  OF  RXPRBSXSTATIVKS 
Thursday,  March  13.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  there 
Is  a  total  of  236  veterans  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Senate  has  36  veterans  and  the 
period  ot  active  service  includes  the  Boer 
War.  Spanish-American  War,  World 
War  I.  and  World  War  H 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  a 
total  of  200  veterans,  4  of  whom  saw 
service  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
138  in  World  War  I,  and  58  in  World 
Warn. 


The   roster   of   war   veterans   In   the 
Eightieth  Congress  follows: 
Was  Vm«Ai«8  in  the  EicHnmi  Congxess, 
PiHST  Session 

1.     K06TXB   or  WAX   VXTERAN8   IN  THX   ElGHTIFrH 
CONCKESS 

(Key  to  symbols:  Wl— World  War  I:  wa— 
World  War  II;  S — SpanUh  American  War.) 
The  letters  "A,"  "M,"  "N."  and  "C.  G," 
designate  branches  of  tlie  service  to  which  a 
Member  belonged :  Army,  Marine  Corps,  Navy, 
and  Coast  Guard. 

Senators 
Baldwin,       Raymond       E.,       Connecticat 
(Wl-N). 
BsEWSTix.  OwiN,  Maine  (Wl-A^ . 
BxiCKER,  John  W..  Ohio  (Wl-A). 
BxooKS.  C.  Watund,  Illinois  (Wl-M). 
Bttck,  C.  DoucLAsa,  Delaware  (Wl-A). 
Cain.  Haxxt  P..  Washington  (Wa-A). 
Capehabt.  Homxk  E.,  Indiana- (Wl-A). 
CoNNAixT.  Tom,  Texas  (S-A:W1-A). 
Coopn.  JOHN  SHXtXAN.  Kentucky  (Wa-A). 
Cordon.  Gut.  Oregon  (Wl-A) 
DwoasHAK.  Hewbt  C  Idaho  (Wl-A). 
■c?iON.  Zalxs  N..  Montana  (Wl-AK 
BuxNDXx,  Allxn  J.,  Louisiana  (Wl-A). 
OscxN.  TusoooBs  Fa&Ncis,   Rhode  Island 
(8-A), 
GXTXNST.  Cham.  South  Dakota  (Wl-A). 
Hatdkv,  Carl,  Arlxona  (Wl-A). 
HicxxNLOOPxa.  BocRKS  B..  Iowa  (Wl-A). 
Hill,  Listex.  Alabama  (Wl-A). 
Holland.  Spcssard  L.,  Florida  (Wl-A). 
Ivxs.  laviNO  M.,  New  York  (Wl-A). 
JsNNKX.  WiLLUM  E.,  Indiana  (W2-A). 
Johnston.     Olim     D..     South     Carolina 
(Wl-A). 
KXM,  JAMKS  P..  Missouri  (Wl-A). 
KiLGoxx.  Haxlet  M..  West  Virginia  (Wl-A) 
Knowland.  Wilixam  F..  California  (Wa-A). 
Loocx,   Hxnxt   Cabot,   Jx.,   Massachusetts 
(Wa-A). 
Lucas,  Scott  W..  Illinois  (Wl-A). 
Maxtin,    Edwaxd.    Pennsylvania    (8,    Wl, 
W2-A). 
McCartbt,  Joseph  R.,  Wisconsin  (W2-M). 
McCrxLLAN.  John  L.,  Arkansas  (Wl-A). 
McFaxland.  Esnlst  W.,  Arizona  (Wl-N). 
MiixnciN,  Eugene  D.,  Colorado  (Wl-A). 
OCoNoa.    Herbext    R..    Maryland    (U.    8. 
Naval  Reserve). 

Peppxx.  Claotx.  Florida  (Wl-A). 
RsvsacoMB.     Chapman,     West     Virginia 
(Wl-A). 
Roas:;TsoM,  A.  Wnxts.  Virginia  (Wl-A). 
RosBXTsoM.    iDWAxo   V.,    Wyoming    <Bo« 
War). 
Russsix.  RicHABD  B.,  Georgia  (Wl-N) . 
SaTONSTALL.      LKvt'CTT,      Massachxiwtts 
(Wl-A), 
8i>ARKMAit,  JoKN  J..  Alabama  (Wl-A). 
TnoMAa.  BLvntT  D..  Utah  (Wl-M.  G.  Utah 
and  U  S.  Ressrrsa). 
Tmts.  Idwabb  J..  innBMOta  (Wl-A). 
Tronras.  Mdlaro  B..  Maryland  (Wl-A). 
Umstrao,    Wcxum    B.,    North    Carolina 
(Wl  A). 
Whesxt,  Kxnnxtb  8.,  Nebraska  (Wl-M)> 

Representatives 
ALBXRT,   Cabl,   Third    Diatrict,   Oklaloma 

(wa-A). 

Allen,  John  J.,  Jx.,  Seventh  District,  'Cali- 
fornia (Wl.  wa-N) 

Alixn,  Leo,E..  Thirteenth  District.  Illinois 
(Wl-A).         *• 

Andxxsen,  H.  Caxl.  Seventh  District.  Min- 
nesoU  (Wl-N). 

Andrews,  Geobce  W..  Third  District,  Ala- 
bama (W2-N). 

Andrews.  Walter  G.,  Forty -second  Dls  rict. 
New  York  (Wl-A). 

AxENos,  LxsLiB  C,  Seventeenth  District, 
niinols  (Wl-N). 

Auchincloss,  Jamss  C,  Third  District,  Hew 
Jersey  (Wl-A). 

Bakewell,  Claitob  I.,  Seventh  District, 
Miasotul  (Wa-N). 
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Babdbv,  Gkaram  a.,  Thkd  Dlstriet.  North 
Carolina  (Wl-N). 

Baxkxtt,    nuMK   A.,   at   Large,   Wyoming 
(Wl-A). 

Battls,  Lattkib  C  Ninth  District,  Alabama 
(Wa-A). 

Bsall,  J.  Glenn,  Kxth  District,  Maryland 
(Wl-A). 

Blatnik,  Jomt  A.,  Bghth  Dlstriet,  Mfams- 
BOta  (Wa-A). 

Boogs,   Hals,    Second   District,   LoQlslaiia 
(Wa-N). 
/     Boggs,  J.  Caleb,  at  Large.  Delaware  wa-A). 

BomfEX,  Hekbkrt  C.  First  District,  North 
Carolina  (Wl-A). 

Bbaocbt,  Pbxd,  Eleventh  Dtstrtct,  Michigan 
(Wl-A). 

Bbabubt,  Wnxn  W.,  Eighteenth  Dtetrtct. 
California  (Wl.  wa-N) . 

Bbbrm,  Waltbi  K.,  Seventh  District,  Ohio 
(Wl-A). 

Bbooks,  Ovbbtom.  Fourth  District,  Louis- 
iana (Wl-A). 

BBOnrr,  Jobm  C,  Mrarth  Dtstrtct,  Wlsoon- 
■In  (Wl-N) 

Bbtsow.  Josxra  R.,  Fourth  District,  South 
CaroUna  (Wl-A). 

BtTOc.   BLLSwonH  B.,   SIztmnth  Dlstriet, 
New  Tor*  (Wl-N) 

Bulwinklb.  ALPvaD  L.,  Seventh  Dlstriet, 
North  Capollni  (Wl-A). 

BtTBLNBON.  Omab,  Seventeenth  District. 
Texas  (Wa-N). 

Camp.  A.  Smmrr,  Fourth  District,  Georgia 
(WI-A). 

Canttzxo.  Ouuom,  Bghth  Dtotrlct,  New 
leraey  (Wl-A). 

Cabboix.  Jobm  A^  9tnt  DlBtrlet,  Ooiorado 
(Wa-A). 

CsBB.  FaaMCis.  Second  District.  Sooth  Da- 
koU  (Wl-M). 

Chblv.  FBAinc  L.,  Ftnirth  District.  Ken- 
tucky (Wa-A). 

CHiPBarigj),  RasxBT  B.,  Fifteenth  DIstilet, 
minolB  (Wl-A). 

Chubcr,  Ratni  B..  Tteth  Dtotriet.  mtnoto 
(Wl-A). 

Clason,  Chablbb  B.,  Second  Distrki,  Maan 
chusetts  (Wl-A). 

Clbmxnts.  eablb  C,  Second  District,  Ken- 
tucky (Wl-A). 

GotB.  WaLUM  C.  Third  District,  Mlssoorl 

^^^-">-  __-        «_ 

CoLMXK,  WKxuM  M..  Sixth  Dlstriet,  Ml»- 

•Isslppl  (Wl-A). 

CooLBT.  HABot*  D.,  l^jwrth  DiBtrtoi.  North 
Carollra  (Wl-N).    ' 

Ooopn,  Jbbb.  Ninth  DIstrlot,  Tumsflsss 
fWl-A). 

CotniBirT,  FtaBBKic  R.,  Ja.,  Osventsentti  Dla> 
triet.  Niw  York  (Wl-A). 

CuuBWEf.  Wnrr.  Sewath  DlBtrlet,  Tsa- 

^""^  (Wl-A).  «.._^    ..^ 

Oaavxifs,  Pasjo,  Fiycnrth  DlBtrlet,  ArkaasM 

(Wl-N), 

Ciow,  WnxixM  J..  Twenty-thlPd  DMriet. 
FBnnsylvanta  (W»-A).  ^  ^         

CvmttimiHiM,  Pfctn.,  PItth  District,  fowa 

(Wl-A) .  ..._.^^ 

Daarnc,  PaTJi.  B.,  Ninth  DlBtrlet,  Pennsyl- 
▼anla  (Wl-M).  

Davis,  Jtaam  O.,  Fttth  DlBtrlet,  Oaurgla 
(Wl-M).  ^^^ 

Dawsow,  Wtixuit  L.,  First  DIatrlet,  HU- 
nols  (Wl-A). 

DxvTTT,  Edwabd  J.,  Fourth  District,  Mlnne- 
aota  (W2-N). 

Diaaagw,  BvEBWr  M..  Sixteenth  District, 
ininols  (Wl-A). 

DOLLTVXB,     JAMXS    I.,    SlXth     DlStTtCt,    lOWB 

(Wl-A). 

DoMXNCKATTZ,  JtMWB,  Third  District,  Ixiula- 
lana  (Wa-A).  ^^ 

DONCHUE,  Habolb  D.,  Fourth  Dtatrlct,  Mas- 
sa  chusetts  (W2-N). 

DoxN,  W.  J.  Bbtan,  Third  Dlstriet,  South 
Carolina  (Wa-A). 

DtjRHAM,  Caxl  T.,  Sixth  District,  North  Car- 
oUna (Wl-N).  

Ebe2h.«teb,  Hehkaw  p.,  nilily  Bseoml  Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania  (Wl-A). 


8.,  Foiffth  DiBtrict.  West  Vir- 
ginia (Wl-A). 

KiLBwiiBxa.  Habbm.  Mnirth  Dlstriet.  Oregon 
(Wl-A). 

Blbidn.  f>»*w**t  H..  FllBt  IMstrlct.  Oblo 
(Wl-A). 

BmoOh  fliBBSi  J..  Ninth  Dlstriet.  Michigan 
(Wl-A). 

Bvm.  Job  L^  Fifth  Dtatiiet,  Tennaswee 
(W2-A ) . 

FABKWOwni.  JOBva  B.  (Delegate) .  Hawaii 
(Wl-A). 

Penton,  Ivox  D.,  Twelfth  District,  Pexm- 
sylvania  (Wl-A). 

Pletchkr,  Charles  K..  Twenty-third  Dis- 
trict. California  (Wa-N). 

Fullxx.  Haowxn  C  Thirty-fifth  District. 
New  York  (Wl-A). 

Fulton.  James  G.,  Thirty-first  District. 
Pennsylvania  (Wa-N). 

Gaxt.  J.  Vaccbam.  Third  District,  Virginia 
(Wl-A). 

Gavin.  Uum  H^  Nineteenth  District.  Penn- 
sylvania (Wl-A). 

Geaxhaxt.  Bsxtxand  W.,  Ninth  District, 
California  (Wl-A) 

Gorr.  Abx  McGxecob.  First  District.  Idaho 
(Wl,  wa-A). 

Gobk,  Albox.  Fourth  District.  Tsnaessee 

(wa-A). 

GBANOia.  WALXsa  BL.  First  District.  Utah 
(Wl^M). 

Gbant.  GaoBOB  M..  Second  DisUict.  Alabama 
(Wl-A). 

GBOTiTHa.  P.  W,  Fifteenth  District.  Ohio 
(Wl-N). 

GwTNNX,  John  W..  Third  Dlstriet.  Iowa 
(Wl-A). 

Halb.  Bobbxx.  First  Dtatrlct.  Maine  (Wl-A) . 

Hallxcx.  Chaxixs  a..  Second  Olstrtet.  In- 
diana (Wl-A). 

Haxnxss.  Foxesx  A^  Fifth  District.  Indiana 
(Wl-A). 

Hats.  Bxooks.  Fifth  District.  Arkansas 
(Wi-A). 

Hedrick,  B.  H.,  Starth  Dlstriet,  West  VlrginU 
(Wl-A). 

Hesblton.  Jobx  W..  First  District.  Massa- 
chusetts (Wl-A). 

Hess.  William  S..  Second  District,  Ohio 
(Wl-A). 

HiNSHAW,  Caxl,  Twentieth  District,  tadi- 
fornia   (Wl-A). 

HoBvxN.  Cbaxlbs  B..  Eighth  District.  Iowa 
(Wl-A). 

HounxLO,  Chit.  Ntnetaenth  DUtrict,  Cali- 
fomta  (Wl^). 

HoxAN.  WAu^  Plfth  DIstrtat.  Washington 
(Wl-N). 

JACKBOM.  Doanoa  L,.  8Urte«ath  DMrlot. 
CaUiorala  (W»-M). 

jsoBBON.  Bbmbt  IC  BeoQDd  DIatrlet.  Wash* 
Ihgton  (W»-M). 

Jabmam.  Psn.  Sixth  Dlitrlot.  Alahama 
(Wl-A). 

JATTTS.   JACOB  K.   (JACK) ,  T^Bnty-BlBt  DiS- 

trlet.  »Bw  York  (WS-A). 
jBNtsoM.  ■bwabb  H.,  BghtaeDth  Dtstriot.  H- 

Itnois  (Wl-N). 

jbnktnb.  MircHBX,  BlBvanth  Dlstriet, 
Pennsylvania  (Wl,  WS-A). 

jfeMSBM.  Bnr  P.,  Sevanth  Dlstriet.  Iowa 
(Wl-A). 

JoHMBow,  Aanoai  J.,  Fourteenth  District, 
nitnois  (S-A). 

JOHNSON,  Glbw  Dl.  Foarth  District.  Okte- 
homa  (Wa-A). 

JoRNSfMr.  LoofT.  mtrd  District.  Oalifocnla 

(Wl-A). 

JOBNBOV,  Lthbobi  B.,  Tcuth  Dlstriet.  Texas 
(W2-N). 

JoKxs.  HoMim  B^  First  District,  WsBhing- 
ton  (Wl.  wa-N) . 

juoB,  WAunt  H..  rutb.  District.  Minnesota 
(Wl-A).  

Keaxnbt,  BoMaBB  W.  (Pat),  TUr^lliBt 
District,  New  York  (WliA)^ 

KBAmM,  Kbmiui'U  B.,  Fortlsth  Dlsisiet, 
Itew  Tort  (Wl,  wa-A). 

KBwnBBT,  Jtmw  P..  Batantli  DIsMet. 
aadiusetu  (Wl-ll)* 


.  Chablib  J..  Fifth  Dtrtriet.  WlBeoQ- 
Bin    (W2-C.O.  (T)). 

Kn.BaxM.  OuuBHCB  K,  DilrtF-foarttk  Dis- 
trict, New  York  (Wi-A). 

KXMa.  CaoL  B..  Seventeenth  District.  Oali- 
fomla  (Wl-A). 

K2KWAW.  MiCHAB.  J..  Nlnsieenth  Distnct. 
Ohio  (Wl-A). 

KuNKxL.  Johm  C  Btfthteenth  Diatrict, 
Pennsylvania  (Wl-A). 

Lamms.  Obalb  W..  Scfcnth  Diatriet*  In- 
diana (Wl-A). 

Lam^  TBOMsa  J..  Seventh  District.  Mssbb- 
chusetts  (Wl-A). 

Labcabs,  Hxmbt  D^  Jx..  Sevoith  District. 
California  (Wi-A). 

Latham.  Hanx  J..  Third  Distnct,  New  York 
(wa-N). 

LaOoMRB,  KABi.  M..  Fourth  District.  Iowa 
(Wl-A). 

LcFsvBa.  JAT.  Thirtieth  District.  New  York 
(Wl-A) . 

LoBca.  Jobm  Daw,  Fourth  District,  Con- 
necticut (wa-N). 

LocAS.  WtMBAxa  H..  Twelfth  District*  Tsaaa 
(Wa-A). 

Ltlb.  Jq«m  K,  Fourtaenth  District.  Texas 

(wa-A) . 

McCoBMACX,  Jobm  W..  Twelfth  District, 
Massachusetts  (Wl-A). 

Mf^jSKOB.  J.  Babbt.  SsTentBeath  OtsMot, 
Ohio  (Wl-A). 

McMahom,  Obbgobt,  Fourth  District.  Hew 
York  (Wa-N). 

McMillan.  Johm  L..  Sixth  District.  South 
Carolina   (Wl-N) . 

MacKinnon.  GxoBca.  Third  District.  Minn- 
nmota  (Wa-N). 

Madoxn,  Rat  J,  First  District,  Indiana 
(Wl-N) . 

Mansfield,  Mdu.  First  District.  Montana 
(Wl-A-M). 

Martin,  Thomas  B..  First  District.  Iowa 
(Wl-A). 

Mathxws,  Fbank  a..  Jft.,  Fourth  District, 
New  Jersey  (Wl,  Wl-A). 

Meade.  Hugh  A.,  Second  District,  MarylBnd 
(W»-N). 

Meade.  W.  Howas,  Seventh  Dlstrtct,  Kea- 
tueky  (W»-N). 

MxTxa,  HxBBBXT  A.,  Third  Dtotrlet,  KansBB 
(Wl-A). 

MicHNXB,  Baxl  C.  Second  District.  Mldil- 
gan  (8-A). 

Mn.TXB.  A.  L.,  Fourth  Dlstriet.  Net 
(Wl-A). 

MzLLBB.  EswAxn  T..  First  Dlstriet, 
laad  (Wl,  wa-A), 

Mnxn.  Gaoaox  P..  Shrth  DiBtrlei,  OhB- 
Ihtnla,  (Wl-A). 

Mnxia.  WiLUAM  J.,  First  DMrlet,  OMa- 
neetloat  (Wl-A). 

MrrcHBLL.  B.  (Edwaxd)  A..  Bghth  Dlstrtel, 
XadlBM  (Wt-N). 

Moaan,  Tobt,  Sixth  Dlstriet.  Oklahoaa 
fWi-A). 

MoxTON,  TwuBBToif  Bailabd.  ThlTtl  DtaMel, 
Kentodty  (Wt-N). 

MtmLSNBxxQ.  FxKDaaicK  A.,  TMrtstBth 
District,  Penneytvanla  (Wl,  wa-A). 

MtTRXAT,  Tom,  Bighth  District,  Tvmtmm 
(Wl-A). 

NtxoN,  Ricraxd  N.,  Twelfth  Dtoirtet,  Cail> 
fomia  (Wa-N). 

Noder,  Robxxt,  Ja.,  Sixth  Dlstriet,  New 
York  (WS-A). 

NORBLAO.     WALTXB,     FlTSt     DiStTiCt.     OTBgOn 

(W3-A). 

MoeBSLb.  W.  F„  Sixth  District.  Arlransas 
(Wl-A). 

O'Haxa,  Josxfh  p..  Second  District.  lOane- 
soU  (Wl-A). 

OwBMS.  TaoacAB  L..  Seventh  District.  HU- 
nols  (Wl-A). 

PsixasAH.  Wbiobt.  First  DIstzietk  Tasas 
(Wl-A). 

PATTBsaosr.-  Jamhb  T„  PU th  Distriet.  Oon- 
nectlcut  (Wa-M). 

Pbbbh.  Prxsiom  BL.  Seventh  OlBtnct,  Okla- 
homa (wa-A). 
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DUtnct, 
Texas 

District. 
Dislrtct,  mi- 
fcnlartb   Dta- 

l4lMlSSlppl 

mi- 

Kanams 

District.  MU- 

.  8ouUi 

Sfcuth  Car- 


DUtrtct 


DUtrl:t 


C<pinectlcut 

District. 

District.  Mar7> 

Pet^MjlTanla 

DUtr  n.  Pwm- 

Miirli  •). 


J.  HAnm.  Plrst  DUtrlc|  Florida 
(Wl-W). 

WunMOi.  Vnaxf  J^  Third  Dtstrld  , 
OtaWtts  (Wl-N). 

PRiixir*.   Joim,   Tventj-second 
CalUomla  (Wl-A). 

Poms.   W.    R..   Beveoth    Dtstrlc : 
(Wl-N). 

PasBToit.    PciNCB   H.,   Ja^    First 
OeorgU  (Wa-A). 

Pates.  Mblvth.  Twenty-second 
note  iWa-A). 

Rajom.  Bsmjasiim  J..  Twcnty- 
tnct.  Htm  York  (Vil-N) 

RARKur.  Joim  «..  First  District 
(Wl-A). 

CBAUwcrr  W..  Bevvntta 
tWl-A). 

Bnrsa*  &,  Ptnirth  DIstrtc 
(Wl-A». 

Rnm.  Aianrr  L^  Jt..  Fifth 
sourt   tWa-A). 

Rk-habob.  jKttm  P..  Fifth 
Oaroltna  (Wl  A). 

Rn.rr.  Jom  J..  Second  District 
oUna  (Wl-N). 

SAmuuK.  Amom  N.:  at  targe 
(Wa-N) 

SABaAcmi.  Oioaot  W .  Ja..  Flft) 
PMUUTlvants  (Wa-ll). 

n»am  ■■.  L.\NS(Mis  O..  Fifth 
land  (Wl-A). 

Scorr.  B*aoiB.  Third  District 
(WKA). 

Bevrr.  Rook  D.  Jt-.  Sixth 
«lWnte  (W»- AN -Merchant 

tMUT<4B0«rN    RoaArx.  Ja^  Second   OU* 
WM.  OMUMettcut  (Wa  N>. 

Sxoar.  DBwrr,  Seventh  DUtrlctJ  lAsaourl 
(Wl  A). 

Sniia.  Ronar  L.  F..  Third  DUtri^t.  Florida 
(Wa  A). 

SiMKioM.  RicNAas  M..  8e>-enteentf^  DUtrtet, 
fMuasYlvsnU  iWl-A). 

BtuTfoM.  Sts,  TwenUeth  DUtrl<ft.  IIU 
(Wl-A). 

BMATHxa^.    OaoMi    A.,    Fourth|   DUtrlct, 
Florida  (Wa-M).  ^         _ 

aunn.  Lawkxmcb  B..  First  DIsfrlot,  Wis- 
consin «W1-A). 

SMxni.     Wnrr.     Sixth     District. 
(Wa-A). 

Soacvs.  Anmsw  h..  Tenth  Dta^lct.  New 
Tork  (Wl  M). 

SpaiMOxa.  Ratmowb  S.,  Tenth  District.  In- 
«laDa  (Wl-A).  4     .    „    * 

avTVsa.  MxLTiM  C.  Second  District.  West 
fttflnta  (Wl   wa-A). 

Bnetra.  Wtujam  O..  Second  DlsTlct.  Okla- 
Wm*  (Wl-A).  ^ 

TatxK.   HxKaT   O..   Second   DlsTlct.   Iowa 

TSA6VS,  OUK  1..  sixth  DUtrlct.  '^tx»M  (Wa- 

Tbomas.   Aleot.   Eighth    Distinct.   Texas 

(Wl-A).  . 

Thomas.  J.  Pasnux.  Seventh  Diftrlct.  New 

Jersey  (Wl-A). 

Towx.  Haxst  L-.  Ninth  District    New  Jer- 
sey  (Wl-N). 

TaiMBLX.  Jamxs  W..  Third  District.  Arkan- 
sas (Wl-A). 

TwntAit.  RoaaxT  J..  Ninth  IMstrtct.  Illinois 
(Wl.  wa-N) . 

Vau.  RicHAaD  B..  Second  District,  Illinois 
(Wl-A) 

Van  Zawwt.  Jajcxb  E..  Twenty-second  IMs- 
tnct,  Pennsylranla  (Wl,  wa-N) 

VosTs.   JoHW   M..   Twelfth   Dls^ct.   Ohio 
(Wl-N). 

WAoawtssTR.  JsMis  W.,  Forty-fli|rt  District. 
New  York  (S-A). 

Waltvb.    Fbamcxs   B..   Twcntlct|i   District, 
Pennsylvania   (Wl.  Wa-N). 

WxicRXL.    ALvm    P..   Thlrteentli   District, 
Ohio    (Wl-A). 

WBxaua.  W.  M.   (Don).  Kight^  District, 
Georgia  (Wa-A). 

WieaLxswaara.    Richaso    B.,    flilrtsMith. 
DIstnct.  MassachusetU  (Wl-A). 


WnxiAMS.   John    Bxt.t.,    Seventh   District, 
Mississippi   (W»-A). 

WOLCOTT.  Jsssx  P.,  Seventh  District.  Michi- 
gan (Wl-A). 

Wooo.  JoHH  8..  Ninth  District.  Oenrgla 
(Wl-A). 

Woooaurr.  Rot  O..  Tenth  District.  Michi- 
gan (8.  Wl-A). 

WoaLXT.     BcoxNX.     Eighteenth     District. 
Texas   (Wa-N). 

ZncMEBMAN.  Oavnxx.  Tenth  District.  Mis- 
souri  (Wl-A). 

n.  axcAprrvLATioN 

Senate: 

Boer  War 4 * 

8-A — ! 1 

S    Wl-A i- 1 

Wl-A ^ a» 

Wl-N I 8 

Wl-M \ 0 

wa-A j- ♦ 

wa-N I 0 

W2-M. — i 1 


Total. 


36 
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Quota  Sytten  on  Wool  Imporh 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OF  MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESBMTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13.  t947 

Mr.    HERTER.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  statement  of 
Clinton  M.  Hester  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture: 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  you  recessed  the 
committee  yesterday  you  requested  us  to  be 
prepared  today  to  sUte  in  deUfi  our  objec- 
tions to  any  proposed  quota  s3r8tEm.  We  are 
glad  now  to  proceed  to  present  our  views  to 
the  committee  in  detaU. 

As  we  stated  in  our  testimony  yesterday  we 
are  opposed  to  a  quota  system  on  imports  of 
foreign  wool.  In  our  opinion  such  a  system 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  of  adminis- 
tration by  the  Oovemment.  For  example, 
here  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  an  import 
quota  wUl  not  work  with  respect  to  wool: 

1.  In  a  quota  system  it  is  necessary  to  ar- 
rive at  the  amount  of  wool  which  will  be  con- 
sumed for  some  period  of  time  in  the  future. 
If  you  buy  wool  in  Australia  or  most  any 
country  today,  it  is  at  least  3  months  before 
the  wool  is  available  for  tise  here,  so  in  a 
quota  system  we  must  anticipate  our  con- 
sumption by  6  months  at  a  minimum.  How- 
ever, this  is  impossible.  During  S  months 
ova  constimptive  needs  frequently  change  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  import  quota  arrived 
at  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  could  be 
completely  obsolete.    UnUks  sugar  and  other 


commodities  where  consumption  and  grado 
are  fairly  stable,  it  U  impoealbie  in  the  cas-j 
of  wool  to  accurately  anticipate  what  futur } 
consumption  will  be  because  today  the  con- 
sumption may  be  way  up  and  tomorrow  It 
may  be  way  down.  Wool  imports  were  con- 
trolled during  the  war  by  the  War  Productioa 
Board  in  order  to  conserve  shipping  spact. 
and  even  under  wartime  conditions  where  th  j 
Government  could  make  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate as  to  how  much  wool  In  the  varloui 
grades  was  needed  to  fill  the  military  pro- 
gWBS,  the  administrators  of  this  quota 
sysism  foimd  it  almost  impossible  to  accu- 
rately estimate  quantities  that  the  industry 
required  in  any  given  period,  so  how  could  w<i 
expect  an  administrator  in  peacetime  wh^i 
will  not  have  the  advantages  of  knowln;; 
what  the  demand  for  wool  is  likely  to  be  to 
make  any  kind  of  an  accurate  guess  as  to  th<» 
amount  of  foreign  wool  and  in  what  grades 
our  great  woolen  manufacttu-ing  Induatry 
will  require. 

a.  The  administrator  will  also  have  th  j 
problem  of  allocaUng  the  import  quoU  fcr 
wool  between  some  ao  countries  who  wish  t  > 
export  wool  to  the  United  States.  This,  gen- 
tlemen, is  going  to  be  most  difBcult,  as  each 
exportlnf  country  wUI  want  aa  large  a  ahars 
of  this  qvote  as  they  can  get  and  the  very 
first  obstacle  confronting  the  administrator 
will  be  the  Stats  Department.  Add  to  this 
style  factors  which  change  frequently  and 
require  wools  of  various  kinds  from  psrticv- 
lar  countries  as  well  aa  ths  avaUabllity  tit 
thass  wools  In  ths  ao  countrlss. 

3.  The  third  allocation  problem  the  admlr  • 
Istrator  will  have,  assumtm  he  successfully 
l«u  over  numbers  1  and  a  hurdles.  Is  tt  s 
probtsm  of  fairly  alloostlnf  Import  quobts 
among  ths  Importers  and  manufacturors.   it 
has  bssa  sunsstsd  that  this  problem  eaa  l  • 
overcome  by  using  ths  hUtortoal  basts  whsts 
ths  importsr  reeel\'ss  an  Uaport  quoU  In  pr  ~ 
portion  to  ths  qunntity  ot  wool   he   In. 
ported  In  a  base  period.    This  method  wis 
ussd   by   t*e   War   Produetktt   Board   ard 
thouEh  It  I  oved  to  be  fairly  sstlsractory  ui  • 
dsr  wartime  conditions  whsrs  ImporU  wes 
limited  sUlctly  to  thoss  peopls  who  had  pr  • 
Tloualy  been  in  the  business  and  who  ws  e 
filling  Government  contracts,  ws  wish  to 
point  out  that  under  peacetime  condltlona  in 
our  free  economy  it  Is  unthinkable  that  ai  y 
system  would  be  adopted  that  wotild  gi'>e 
the  comparatively  few  importers  of  wool  tl  e 
monopoly  on  wool  imports.    Therefore,  if  »n 
Import  system  for  wool  be  adopted  it  would 
be  necessary  that  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  receive  a  quota  regardless  of  whether 
he  was  impwarting  wool  prior  to  the  esublisl.- 
ment  of  the  quota  system.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  impossible  for  any- 
one to  administer  a  quota  system  on  wool. 

Dxuring  the  war  the  cotton  manufacturers 
in  the  South  used  cotton  and  rayon  In  the 
manufacture  of  war  materials.  Since  the 
end  of  the  w&i  these  manufacturers  ha'e 
been  making  considerable  use  of  wool. 
Therefore,  if  the  administrator  of  any  quo.a 
system  should  allocate  his  quota  on  a  his- 
torical basis  what  would  he  do  in  the  eve:  it 
that  these  mills  should  suddenly  apply  x> 
him  for  an  allocation  of  wool.  The  answjr 
Is  that  the  administrator  would  have  to  r;- 
Ject  these  applications.  Further,  if  the  quo  :a 
should  be  allocated  by  the  administrator  ai  .d 
then  a  number  of  mills  who  had  not  previ- 
ously been  using  wool  applied  for  an  allocv- 
tion  of  wool  what  would  the  administrator 
do?  The  answer  is  he  would  have  to  deny 
these  applications  or  increase  the  quota  ov  ir 
the  amrunt  previously  determined. 

4.  Our  fourth  point  is  that  U  a  quota  sys- 
tem should  be  adopted  our  wool  manufa:- 
ttiring  Industry  would  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  its  raw  material  fro  a 
the  sources  of  supply  that  are  best  suited  f  )r 
each  particular  manufacturing  business.  i\s 
was  pointed  out  in  yesterday's  testifnony. 
wool  U  one  of  those  commodities  where  :it 
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the  present  time  it  Is  necessary  to  Import 
twice  as  much  wool  as  Is  grown  in  this 
country,  even  assuming  that  every  pound  of 
wool  grown  m  this  country  Is  used. 

6.  Quite  apart  from  the  foregoing  a  quota 
system  is  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that 
It  would  encourage  the  use  of  synthetic 
fibers  as  a  substitute  for  vrool  and  would 
create  a  Government  monopoly  which  la 
denied  to  private  indtistry. 

9.  The  quota  system  is  only  another  form 
of  OPA  ratioming.  If  a  quota  "ystem  should 
be  adopted  It  would  result  in  a  rationing  of 
the  pay  envelope  of  the  textile  workers. 

7.  Finally,  gentlemen,  if  a  quota  system 
ahould  be  adopted  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
have  free  enterprise  in  a  country  such  as 
ours,  which  has  become  the  greatest  on  earth 
through  free  enterprise. 


Tkc  Presideiit's  Messafe 


EZTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  PLUMLEY 

or  vxaMoirr 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaw.  March  15.  1947 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Us- 
tened  yesterday  to  a  very  imporUnt 
muiimn  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  my  years  of  experi- 
ence. I  have  listened  to  many  messages 
from  Presidents  but  none,  and  I  say  It 
advisedly,  more  Important  than  that  to 
which  I  listened  yesterday.  This  mes- 
sage to  which  I  refer  involves  the  future 
of  every  American  and  of  America  Itself. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  I  said  to 
my  people  In  Vermont  In  response  to 
their  request  for  my  comment  on  the 
President's  message,  this  Is  what  I  told 
them: 

It  was  a  oool.  Impressive  statement,  very 
carafuUy  thought  out.  and  made  in  an  effort 
to  avert  a  crisis,  and  yet  to  recognise  an 
issue  which,  reduced  to  Its  lowest  denomi- 
nator, IS.  Shall  we  go  to  war  with  RussU  or 
try  to  avoid  It  in  every  way  possible?  We 
need  not  delude  ourselves. 

Obviously,  one  way  to  keep  out  of  a  ahoot- 
Ing  war  at  present  is  to  assist  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  their  attempts  to  resist  being 
made  the  pawns  of  those  who  threaten  their 
existence.  I  am  not  for  appeasement.  I  am 
for  showing  our  teeth. 

Our  own  stake  In  this  crisis  is  very  great. 
It  is  not  measured  by  dollars.  Civilization 
as  we  know  it  Is  at  stake. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  show-down  and 
a  contest  of  Ideologies,  make  no  mistake.  If 
we  can  avoid  btillets  by  spending  dollars  and 
establish  our  own  democratic  theories  of  gov- 
ernment, there  is  no  second  choice.  How- 
ever, the  Amerlcsn  people  should  realize  that 
we  are  at  the  crossroads.  Between  now  and 
March  31  almost  anything  may  happen.  This 
is  no  time  to  mince  words  nor  try  to  dodge 
an  Issue  which  is  the  most  important  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

NO  more  Important  message  was  ever  de- 
livered to  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  8peat:er.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  it  is  my  well-considered 
''  Judgment  that  if  we  are  forced  to  fight 
again  to  mttintain  those  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  is  foimded  the 
sooner  we  do  It  the  quicker  it  will  be 
over.  I.  as  one  American,  do  not  pro- 
pose to  be  blufled  by  the  ideologies  which 
are  so  contrary  to  ours  that  the  two 


concepts  cannot  exist  together  in  the 
world  if  civilization  is  to  survive. 

We  shovdd  learn  something  by  experi- 
ence; and  if  we  are  as  big  as  we  think 
we  are.  and  if  we  are  ready  to  assume 
the  burden  which  is  ours,  now  is  the  time 
to  accept  the  responsibility  therefor  and 
to  pay  the  price,  if  we  have  to  do  it,  al- 
though it  is  not  of  our  choosing. 


Exemptioa    af   Gvil-Scrricc    Rctireaieat 
Auiahies  From  Federal  Taxatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or  NXW  TOME 

IN  T^E  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13.  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
biU.  H.  R  291.  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  amend 
section  18  of  the  Civil-Service  Retire- 
ment Act  of  May  29.  1930.  as  amended, 
so  as  to  exempt  payments  of  pension 
monejrs  under  such  act  from  Federal 
taxation. 

There  is  no  sensible  reason  why  a  re- 
tired civil-service  employee  should  have 
to  pay  a  tax  on  the  small  annuity  which 
he  has  himself  earned  and  paid  for  after 
a  lifetime  of  faithful  work. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me  I  In- 
clude the  following  statement  of  one 
H.  C.  Richey.  of  New  Orleans.  La.,  ad- 
dressed to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Hakmj)  Kvutsom.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  advocating  prompt  passage 
of  my  bill: 

New  OBLBaNS,  La..  Febrwtry  21, 1M7. 
Hon.  Harold  Knvtson, 

C^sirmsn.  House  CommitUe  on  Ways 
snd  Means.  Wtahinffton,  D.  C. 

HoNOSASLx  Sta:  The  following  statement 
and  plea  is  submitted  in  behalf  of  those 
retired  Pederal  employees  who.  when  retired, 
had  to  sever  their  connection  and  withdraw 
membership  from  any  employee  organization 
in  which  they  were  associated,  in  order  to 
reduce  their  living  expenses  to  the  level  of 
the  annuity  they  were  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ment:  therefore  they  have  no  connection 
with  any  employee  organization  represented 
before  your  committee,  and  have  no  such 
representation,  except  through  this  state- 
ment, submitted  by  their  representative 
whose  signature  Is  hereinafter  alSxed. 

This  statement  is  presented  in  favor  of 
bill  H.  R.  291,  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  request  is  made  that  it 
be  laid  befcne  the  committee  and  be  made  a 
part  of  any  printed  record  of  any  hearings 
held  on  the  bUl  mentioned.  This  group  of 
retired  employees  request  the  committee  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this  proposed 
legislation,  and  recommend  it  favorably  to 
the  House  for  consideration,  and  present  the 
following  reasons  why  it  ahould  be  enacted 
Into  law  by  the  Congress: 

(a)  The  clvU-servlce  retirement  law.  as  It 
now  stands,  provides  that  (section  18)  ths 
annuity  ahall  not  "be  assignable  either  in 
law  or  eqiaty,  or  be  subject  to  execution, 
levy  or  attachment,  garnishment,  or  other 
legal  process." 

The  wording  of  this  section  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  the  Congress  which  enacted  this 
law  Intended  that  the  retired  employes 
should  reoeivs  ths  fuU  value  and  benefit  of 


the  annuity,  without  any  reduction  by  any 
levy  or  legal  process.  The  word  "levy"  as 
defined  by  Webster's  New  International  Dic- 
tionary is  "to  raise  or  collect,  as  by  asssM- 
ment.  execution,  or  other  legal  process;  to 
execute  or  Impede  by  authority,  as  to  levy 
taxes,  toll,  tribute,  (v  contribution. "  Ths 
wording  at  the  existing  law  provides  that  the 
annuity  shall  not  be  subject  to  levy, -and 
th9  dictionary  says  the  word  "Hirf"  means  to 
"Impose  by  authority,  as  to  levy  taxes." 

The  word  "levy"  to  the  layman  means 
taxes,  and  to  date  there  has  beoa  no  legal 
Interpretation  or  decision  that  the  annuities 
of  retired  Pedeml  employeee  should  not  be 
free  of  taxes  under  the  meaning  of  section  18 
of  the  civil-service  retirement  law.  Taxing 
the  annuities  is  now  done  imdo-  s  decision 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  agency 
which  collects  the  tax.  That  It  Is  unjust  to 
collect  a  tax  on  the  annuity  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  no  legal  action  can  be  taken,  under 
the  law.  against  the  annuity  to  collect  any 
unpaid  taxes.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that 
the  collection  of  a  tax  which  cannot  be  col- 
lected by  a  legal  process  Is  an  Illegal  tax  and 
an  Illegal  collection.  Bill  H  R.  291  should 
be  enacted  Into  law  to  clarify  and  make 
explicit  the  intent  of  section  18  of  the 
retirement  law  and  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
grsss  which  enacted  the  retirement  law. 

(b)  The  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  provides 
that— 

"No  annuity  payment  shall  bs  aaslgnabls 
or  bs  subject  to  any  tax  or  garalshmsnt. 
attachment,  or  other  legal  process  under  any 
circumstances." 

The  CtvU-Ssrvlos  Rstlramant  Act  provides 
that— 

*'Nans  of  the  moneys  mentioned  in  this  act 
ahall  bs  assignable  either  In  law  or  equity, 
or  bs  subject  to  smevtlon.  levy,  or  attash- 
ment.  or  other  Isgal  proosas." 

The  only  matsrlal  difference  In  ths  word- 
ing of  the  same  provision  of  ths  two  dlffsrsnt 
acts  is  any  dlffsrsnes  thscs  may  bs  between 
the  meaning  ot  the  word  "levy**  and  the  word 
"tax."  Webster's  New  tntsmaUonal  Dic- 
tionary defines  the  word  '*tax'*  ss:  "A  sum 
Imposed  or  levied  upon  the  members  of  a 
society  to  defray  Its  expenses.  A  charge  or 
burden,  usually  pseunlary.  laid  upon  persons 
or  property."  Note  that  the  word  "levied" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  taxed.  Comparison 
of  the  two  sentences  quoted  from  the  two 
different  sets  dearly  Indicate  that  the  two 
words  "tax"  and  "levy"  were  Intended  to 
mean  the  same  thing.  However,  under  the 
Railroad  Act  the  annuity  of  the  retired  rail- 
road employee  is  not  taxed,  while  the  retired 
Federal  civil -service  employee,  under  a  rul- 
ing  of  the  Treastiry  Department,  has  to  re- 
fund, or  kick-back,  to  the  Government, 
which  grants  the  annuity,  a  part  of  that 
annuity  In  taxes. 

That  there  has  never  been  a  meeting  of 
official  minds  as  to  the  justification  of  taxing 
the  annuities  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  In  requesting  an 
opinion  from  the  Treasury  Department  aa  to 
whether  the  annuity  vrai  taxable  or  not.  the 
Commission  being  in  doubt.  Aay  decision 
on  this  point  ahould  have  been  rendered  by 
an  tininterested  agency  and  not  by  the 
agency  which  collects'  the  taxes. 

(c)  The  method  of  computing  the  annuity 
to  be  granted  retired  civil -senrioe  employees 
was  formulated  In  the  act  of  May  30,  1930. 
and  being  based  on  the  cost  of  living  at  that 
time  was  supposed,  apd  intended,  to  give 
the  employee  a  means  of  Uvellhood  sftsr 
retirement  from  setlve  Oovemment  serrioe. 
The  dollars  making  up  the  annuity  are  Just 
a  medium  of  exchange  for  the  necessities  ot 
life,  such  as  rent,  a  certain  number  at  busbds 
of  potatoea.  a  set  number  of  sacks  of  flour, 
etc.  Since  that  annxUty  was  set.  or  sgreed 
upon.  It  has  bsen  sutpmatioally  reduced  toy 
the  continual  Increass  In  ths  cost  of  the  ne- 
cesslUes  of  life,  so  that  the  dollar  ot  today 
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llr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr 
permission   granted   to  exten  1 
marks.  I  am  Inserting  an  arti  :le 
American    library    for    Prenqh 
This  Is  a  real  United  States 
library  being  conducted  in 
earnest  French  citizens  gather 
the  truth  about  the  United  Sta|tes 

The  following  appeared  in 
boro  (Vt.>  Dally  Reformer,  of 
rtiary  4.  1947: 

Local  Mam  Haaoa  Amxeican 

FKKNCB  PXOTLI 

Something  n«w  In  Paris  since 
the  United  States  information 
on  the  Rue  Dupbot.  Just  around 
from  the  Madeleine,  earnest  Prenc  i 
men.  women,  and  children — gather 
American   hooka  and   American 
and  in  general  seek  tha  truth 
the  United  States. 

We  Americans  who  lived  In  Pari  i 
war  welcome  this  little  Amerlcai 
French  soil,  writes  Valma  Clark 
aas  City  Star.     No  longer  need 
brunt  of  disseminating  the  true 
America,  answering.  oft«n  not  wlkely 
their  strange  and  laughable  ques  tlons. 

As  lata  as  IMO  we  were  still  as  lurlng  soma 
Frenchmen  that  all  Americans  wi  re  not  rich, 
that  Buffalo  BUI  was  not  a  comn  lon  existing 
type  in  tha  United  States,  that  ^  re  ouraelvea 
had  naver  bean  htid  up  at  the  point  of 
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gun  by  American  gangat*'*^  tkat  Indian 
^lafa  m  feathers  occurred  rarely  off  Indian 
raaervatlons.  and  that  Americans  did  not  Uta 
azr-lustvely  on  canned  gooda. 

Often  the  Prench  ware  not  very  credulous 
of  our  dlsllluatonlng  aaaertlona.  Today  It  la 
Ik  mora  informed  French  public.  Saelng  la 
believing,  and  tha  French  men  and  women 
who  leaf  regularly  through  American  booU 
and  American  picture  magazines  ara  not  In- 
cllned  to  take  Issue  with  the  evlde«ca  of  their 
own  eyea.  But  there  la  still  apadework  to  be 
done. 

o^rasoQT  or  tkb  waa 
The  tJnltad  SUtea  Informatloa  library  In 
Pans  la  raiOly  an  outgrowth  of  tha  war.  whan 
It  baoama  ao  naoaaaary  to  apraad  abroad,  in 
tha  intaraata  of  greater  International  under- 
standing, tha  Amenean  eonoapta  of  damoc- 
racy.  It  la  one  ot  many  auch  libraries  In 
foreign  cuunUlas  throughout  tJia  world- 
part  of  a  modaat  prOb>am.  maintained  by 
ttie  8uta  Department  with  tha  support  of 
Congraaa.  for  internaUonal  infortnatlon  and 
eultural  exchangea. 

Speaking  recently  In  Parla.  at  the  UNB80O 
eonfarenee,  WUltam  Benton.  American  Under 
Seeretary  of  8Uta  for  Public  Affairs,  who  U 
directing  thla  program,  aald  with  great  truth: 
"Tou  who  have  lived  abroad  do  hot  need  to 
be  told  about  the  muconceptlona  and  axag- 
garatlons  that  exist  concerning  America— 
abouu  lU  lawleeaneas.  luxury,  and  irrespon- 
alblllty:  lU  lack  ot  taste  and  culture  and 
acholarshlp:  lu  alleged  financial  Imperlal- 
lam:  and  Ita  ao-called  economic  dlaordar. 
Some  of  theaa  mlaconceptlona  may  be  harm- 
laas  of  even  amusing.  Others  are  dangeroua. 
both  to  ua  and  to  the  world." 

Howard  C.  Rice.  Jr..  American  director  ot 
the  library,  said  that  ha  and  his  staff  of  7 
provide  information  tat  aome  200  Prench 
visitors  a  day  on  almost  every  phase  of  Amer- 
ican life,  "from  Jazs  to  philosophy  and  from 
medicine  to  poetry."  At  present  the  library 
has  some  2.000  books,  It  takea  375  American 
periodicals  regularly  and  has  a  large  col- 
lection of  pamphlets  and  United  States  Gov- 
ernment documents.  It  Is  open  every  day 
except  Sunday.  It  can  seat  65  comfortably. 
but  on  SaturdajTS — the  pe£ik  day  for  at- 
tendance— It  has  not  enough  space  to  accom- 
modate the  Prench  people. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  phases 
ot  American  life  Interest  Prench  people  most, 
Mr.  Rice  said  that  fully  one-third  of  the 
library's  effort  is  In  the  scientific,  medical, 
and  technical  fields.  The  French  j)eople  are 
intensely  interested  in  our  industrial  engi- 
neering, our  radios,  our  plastics,  our  applied 
aciences  of  all  kinds. 

roLLow  NTws  or  tnnrn)  states 

Next  in  order  of  interest  cornea  the  field  of 
ctirrent  affairs  In  the  United  States.  French 
readers  consult  American  biographies.  Who's 
Who  in  America,  and  articlea  in  current  pe- 
riodicals. 

The  third  largest  group  Is  Interested  In 
architecture  and  building  in  the  United 
States. 

The  fourth  group  is  concerned  about 
American  fashions.  Mr.  Rice  says  that  the 
fashion  books  are  worn  to  shreds.  This  is 
understandable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  fash- 
Ions  are  a  primary  industry  In  Prance. 

After  this,  and  In  this  order,  avid  Prench 
readers  peruse  current  American  literature, 
books  and  articlea  on  American  music  and 
American  art. 

Prospective  GI  brides  come  to  the  library 
asking  for  descriptive  details  of  some  little 
village  In  Florida  or  South  Dakota  which  Is 
the  home  town  of  the  American  soldier  In- 
trenched In  their  affections.  They  are  try- 
ing to  visualize  the  setting  of  their  married 
life.  Really  they  are  asking  the  librarian 
to  find  out  for  them  whether  they  will  be 
happy  in  America!  Mr.  Rice's  staff  does  its 
best  to  supply  theaa  French  girla  with  de- 
scriptive data. 


One  French  father  and  mother  of  a  girl 
angaged  to  a  GI  aought  Information  about 
the  position  and  character  of  thla  particular 
boy  I  This,  of  course,  the  library  could  not 
aupply.  But  It  did  furnUh  the  anxious  par- 
anu  with  the  name  and  address  of  hla  pariah 
priest,  from  a  Caihohc  register. 

A  Frenchwoman  corresponding  with  a 
raliaf  agency  In  New  York — aha  was  wrlUng 
in  Prench,  tha  agency  In  AigUah — brought 
her  letter  In  for  tranalatlon.  They  requeated 
her  slaaa — bust  measure,  hip  measure,  etc. — 
In  the  American  terms  of  Inchea  and  yarda, 
not  the  Prench  centimeters  and  metera.  Mr. 
Rice  solved  this  acute  problem,  to  the  whole- 
hearted amusement  of  his  entire  staff  and 
the  woman  herself,  by  taking  the  required 
meaauremenu  with  string  and  then  placing 
the  string  against  an  American  ruler. 

A  French  housewife,  whoae  apartment  was 
Infested  by  mice,  bad  beaid  of  the  marvelous 
American  DDT  powder.  Could  the  library 
get  her  some" 

Another  client  came  asking  for  the  Maca- 
roni Journal.  Tha  staff  fovmd  this  Journal 
existed,  but  unfortunately  It  was  not  on 
their  list  of  perlodlcala. 

A  group  of  yoong  French  people  aought 
Informatifn  as  to  how  they  oould  get  them- 
selree  adopted  by  an  American  Indian  tribe. 

raCTS  ON  KALAMASOO 

A  Frenchman  came  seeking  information  on 
Kalamazoo.  Ha  had  seen  the  word  on  the 
Kalamasoo  College  Bulletin,  which  appeared, 
along  with  other  college  bulletins,  on  the 
library's  window  poeter  featuring  American 
collegea.  This  Frenchman  worked  for  a  firm 
that  had  office  ledgers  bearing  this  word  and 
he  had  the  strange  hobby  ^ot  collecting  Kala- 
masoo miscellany. 

Other  odd  requests  include  questions  aa  to ) 
the  history  of  the  zipper  fastener,  the  Amer- 
ican methods  of  plucking  chickens  by  ma- 
chine, and  details  about  kudzu.  the  grass.       ; 
Obviously.  Mr.  Rice's  staff  cannot  satisfy  allj 
these  ciirloxis  Prench  seekers  for  strange  In- 
formation.   They  tell  them  so  In  a  circular 
which  reads:  "We  are  not  a  travel  bureau  or 
a  shopping  service.    We  cannot  supply  ad- 
dresses of  great-uncles  who  died  in  Amerlcai 
15   or    20    years    ago.    We   cannot    tell    fair 
Prench   maidens  why  their  GI  boy  friends 
have  not  written  them.    We  cannot  supply 
addresses  of  'Lieutenant  Smith,  who  was  here 
with  the  American  Army  In  some  unit.  I  for- 
get which,  sometime  in   1945."    We  cannot 
give  information  about  prospective  American 
sons-in-law  to  uneasy  French  parents.     We 
cannot  obtain  priorities  for  Prench  travelers 
wishing  to  go  to  America." 

In  its  own  true  field  the  library  does  a 
small  but  very  effective  and  continuous  Job 
of  supplying  the  Prench  intelligentsia,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  Prench  reader,  with 
missing  facts  about  the  United  States.  A 
Prench  historian  writing  about  the  landings 
In  North  Africa  was  recently  able  to  com- 
plete his  documentation  from  American  re- 
ports supplied  by  Mr.  Rice.  The  Elsenhower 
report  was  distributed  in  small  quantities  to 
Prench  libraries.  Forty  copies  of  the  large 
reference  volume  listing  "Scientific,  Medical, 
and  Technical  Books  Published  in  the  United 
States  of  America  in  1930-44"  went  to  French 
provincial  libraries  and  others.  This  latter 
is  a  basic  tool  for  Prench  scientists,  doctors, 
and  technicians  to  complete  the  gaps  In  their 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
United  States  in  these  important  fields  dur- 
ing the  years  when  they  were  cut  off  from  the 
world  under  the  German  occupation. 

Prance,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  have  lonp 
understood  the  value  of  such  information 
programs  abroad.  The  United  SUtes  Is  the 
last  of  the  great  powers  to  enter  this  field. 
If,  as  has  been  said,  peace — like  war — ^begins 
In  the  minds  of  men,  then  this  effort  to  make 
America  understood  abroad  Is  a  step  toward, 
the  great  goal  of  International  harmony. 
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or 
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IN  THB  BOU8S  OF  RKPRESSNTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  li.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  include  in  the  Rscokd 
an  editorial  from  the  Star-Herald,  of 
Kosciusko,  Miss,,  of  March  6.  1847.  with 
reference  to  remarks  that  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko,  in  whose  honor  the  town  of 
Kosciusko.  Miss.,  was  named.  The  edi- 
torial: 

POtANB'S  PUOMT  MCSLLP  OM  KOOCIOSXO'S 
snTHSAT 

Congreaaman  Pbicb  of  lUlnola  took  ooea- 
slon  on  the  annlveraary  of  the  birth  of  Thad- 
deus Kosciusko  to  call  the  attention  of  Oon- 
greaa.  and  of  America,  to  the  preaent  plight 
of  that  great  hero's  native  land.  Poland. 

Not  only  did  Koeclusko  aid  our  founding 
fathers  In  their  struggle  for  Independence, 
but  ao  did  hundreds  of  other  Poles,  and  we 
owe  them  an  oecrwhelmlng  debt  of  grati- 
tude, 

Poland  was  the  first  country  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  Hitler.  Her  fight  was  futile  but 
brave.  What  Is  to  be  her  reward  for  refusing 
to  accept  oppression? 

Shall  Poland  be  partitioned?  Shall  her 
government  be  made  the  puppet  of  a  stronger 
nation  whoae  ideologies  are  so  foreign  to  the 
Christian  beliefs  of  the  Polish  people? 

It  la  the  belief  of  Mr.  Price  and  countleaa 
other  Americans  that  we  should  have  the 
aame  concern  for  Poland's  welfare  that  KOacl- 
usko  and  other  Polish  patriots  had  for 
America's. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Russia 
la  doing  aome  very  questionable  things  In 
Poland.  In  violation  of  her  agreements  with 
her  wartime  allies,  and  is  spreading  the  ten- 
taclee  of  aovietism  over  xinprotected  and  un- 
willing people.  Such  methods  can  never 
bring  peace  to  Europe. 

Our  Government  has  not,  and  cannot,  ig- 
nore the  attempts  of  Russia  to  set  up  a  puppet 
government  but  stem  and  effective  measiires 
must  be  adopted  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  IlUnoia  Congressman  cloaed  his  address 
with  this  inspiring  challenge: 

"As  a  nation  dedicated  to  freedom — ^recog- 
nl2dng  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  we  do — 
America  should  continue  to  exhibit  the  live- 
liest concern  in  the  welfare  of  Poland  and  all 
small  nations  who  were  given  such  hope  by 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  America's  great  weight 
must  be  thrown  behind  the  fight  of  all  true 
Poles  for  a  truly  free  Poland." 


Parity  Versas  Comparable  Price  for  Wool 
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or 
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OF  MASSACHTTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXB 

Thursday,  March  13.  1947 

Mr,  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Kenneth  W.  Marrlner,  of  Boston,  Mass.. 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture: 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  parity  for  wool  Is  In- 
ereaeed  to  comparable  and  the  grower  is  given 
a  price  support  program  at  W  percent  of  com- 
parable, this  will  mean  continued  Govern  • 
ment  cwnerahlp  of  the  dcmestlc  wool  clip.  I 
win  explain  why. 

First,  It  Is  Important  to  make  clear  the  fact 
that  the  f>nce  of  wool  In  our  free  economy  Is 
the  world  price  of  this  raw  material  plua  the 
duty  of  S4  oenta.  For  example,  today'a  price 
of  an  average  grade  of  imported  fine  wool  la 
gl  canta  per  pound  plua  34  oenta  duty  or  a 
total  of  gl.lS  per  pound,  clean,  delivered  In 
thla  country. 

Now  It  la  obvlour  that  If  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  buya  our  domeetlc  dip  as  It 
haa  done  during  the  paat  4  yeara.  It  muat  be 
prepared  to  sell  thla  domeetlc  wool  in  com- 
petlUon  with  importa  which  today  meana  at 
il.lft  or  leaa:  otherwise,  the  Industry  will  buy 
the  cheaper  foreign  wool  and  the  Government 
wlU  be  left  holding  the  bag.  Thlt  U  Just 
what  la  happening  and  the  reason  we  have 
auch  a  large  atock  pile  of  domestic  wool  is 
due  entirely  to  the  selling  poUcy  of  the  De- 
partment of  AgrlctUture.  which  has  been  to 
hold  Its  domsstlc  wool  purchaaes  at  prices 
higher  than  the  world  market  for  wool. 

Now  getting  back  to  the  reason  why  a  new 
parity  for  wool  on  the  comparable  level 
would  reault  in  Government  ownership,  I  five 
you  the  following  example: 

racra 

(a)  Coat  of  Imported  wool  Is  •!  cenU  plus 
84  cents  equals  $1.15  clean. 

(b)  The  parity  price  ot  fine  wool  Is  11.90 
clean. 

(c)  The  comparable  price  of  fine  wool  Is 
11.30,  clean. 

IZAICPXJB 

(a)  Under  Congreaaman  Hxara's  bill  which 
Is  supported  by  the  wool  trade  the  grower  Is 
given  a  fioor  under  the  price  of  wool  by 
establishing  a  loan  or  purchase  program  at 
00  percent  of  the  present  parity.  This 
means  Government  support  at  90  percent  of 
•1.30— #100.20. 

Under  this  plan  domestic  wool  will  fiow 
into  Industry  as  Ita  price  will  compete  with 
Imports  at  Sl.15. 

<b)  Under  Congressman  Babxctt's  bill  the 
grower  Is  given  a  fioor  tmder  wool  by  eetab- 
llahlng  a  loan  or  purchase  program  at  00 
percent  of  the  comparable  price.  This  meana 
Government  suppcnt  at  90  percent  of  $1.30— 
$118.30. 

Under  thla  plan  the  Government  would 
become  the  only  buyer  ot  domestic  wool  and 
you  would  be  perpetuating  the  present  tin- 
satisfactory  situation  where  manufacturers 
will  buy  the  lower  cost  imported  wool  and 
more  Government-owned  wool  will  be  added 
to  the  already  large  stock  pile  which  will 
eventually  have  to  be  sold  at  a  aubstantial 
loss  to  the  Government. 

You  will  note  that  a  loan  or  purchase  on 
the  basis  of  00  percent  of  the  comparable 
price  would  have  resulted  In  the  Govern- 
ment owning  the  domestic  clip  13  years  out 
of  the  20,  whereas  if  the  loan  or  purchase 
program  had  been  on  90  percent  of  parity  the 
Government  would  have  ovraed  the  clip  only 
6  years  out  of  the  30  and  these  are  the  0 
years  Government  support  vras  really  needed. 


ttve  statement  and  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress.  It 
appeared  in  the  New  Yoi^  Herald  Trib- 
une of  Sunday.  January  5.  1947: 
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Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  following  article  is  a  very  construc- 


Two  MAJoa  atamaTaa  to  coNoaxse— loaoa  law 

CXAITOBS    AMB     aXOUCTSOll     OV    eoVBMKSNT 

rUMCTlOItS  NSXDM) 

(By  Heptlsaz) 

For  some  weeks  past  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  ot  discussion  In  the  preea  and  on  the 
radio  of  the  possibility  of  a  bualneaa  altunp. 
with  each  obeerver  quoting  his  favorite  econ- 
omist or  spokesman  for  this  ^r  that  Govern- 
ment  bureau.  Theae  aame  obeervera  are  alao 
taking  a  lively  Interest  In  the  public's  reluc- 
tance to  spend  money  as  recklessly  as  every- 
one seemed  to  be  spending  It  In  the  early 
autumn  months:  and  rather  painful  efforts 
are  being  made  to  tie  this  phenomenon  in 
with  propheelee  ot  an  Impending  receaslon. 
Many  ot  those  who  are  trying  to  underatand 
the  situation  ars  coming  to  the  ooneltialon 
that  the  new  caution  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  now  buying  everything,  from 
butter  to  parlmutuel  tickets,  is  traoasble  to 
a  widespread  fear  of  a  coming  depreaslon. 
This  is  not  a  problem  In  soonomlos,  which 
the  specialists  can  solve  by  quoting  market 
qvMtatloDs  and  statistical  tablea.  It  la  a 
problem  in  mass  psychology,  aivd  to  get  the 
answer  to  It  one  does  better  to  frequent 
placea  where  wage  eamera  congregate  to  re- 
lax and  dlacuaa  the  atatc  ot  the  Nation.  Any- 
one who  has  been  doing  this  for  fl  months 
past  will  come  to  a  very  different  conclualon. 
Re  will  conclude,  I  think,  that  the  recklees 
spending  of  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
waa  a  symptom  of  fear  and  that  the  saner 
buying  and  spending  ot  December  la  Inspired 
by  s  new  confidence  in  the  future. 

The  professorial  apeculatlon  on  the  pos- 
aibillty  that  a  mild  or  serious  depression  la 
somewhere  around  the  comer  Is  scarcely 
more  than  a  month  old.  The  dlscxiaalon  of 
It  In  the  streets  Is  at  least  6  months  old  and 
was  probably  at  its  peak  In  September.  It 
was  inspired  by  price  inflation.  We  all  know 
the  oatiaee  of  price  Inflation  which  were  fa- 
miliar to  the  common  man.  He  knew  that 
It  was  traceable  to  the  scarcity  of  nearly 
everything  that  everybody  wanted  to  buy. 
He  knew  that  retximing  servicemen,  bent 
upon  compensating  themaeves  for  a  thin 
time  at  whatever  cost,  were  contrltratlng  to 
price  inflation:  but  he  alao  knew  that  that 
wovild  soon  cease  to  have  any  marked  effect 
oa  competitive  buying.  He  knew  that  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  control  distribution  and 
prices  were  fostering  blgga  and  bigger  black 
markets  and  that  the  lavish  spending  of  the 
racketeers,  and  ot  their  army  of  handsomely 
paid  employeea,  vras  a  contributing  factor. 

He  knew  that  the  only  cure  for  the  situa- 
tion was  all-out  production:  and  when  he 
aaw  strike  after  strike  halting  production 
and  the  administration  unwilling  to  resort 
to  any  legislative  remedy  and  unable  to  per- 
suade unorganized  labor  that  strikes  which 
aggravated  scarcities  could  not  posaibly  yield 
the  industrial  workers  Increases  In  real  buy- 
ing power,  he  became  very  pessimistic  Indeed 
about  the  future.  He  foresaw  a  time  when 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  could  afford 
to  buy  nothing  with  their  Inflated  dollars 
but  the  barest  necessities,  and  when  those 
Industries  that  had  bought  temporary  peace 
from  organized  labor  with  wage  increases 
would  find  that  their  market  had  shrunk, 
would  curtail  production,  and  would  start 
laying  off  their  high-priced  help. 

This  prospect,  which  was  being  freely  dls- 
euased  in  the  late  summer,  inspired  the 
common  man  to  get  rid  of  his  money  as 
fast  as  It  came  In.  One  might  think  that 
the  prospect  of  a  depreaalon  would  prampt 
wage  earners  to  aave.  So  It  would  have  if 
they  had  any  faith  In  the  auatalned  buyinc 
power  ot  the  doUar.  But  with  run-away 
price  inflation  as  the  likely  prelude  to  de- 
pression. It  became  the  ambition  of 
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oa  •  amaU  tnoooM  to  spend  eTcry 
eould  get  his  bands  on  while  monfy 
ytlU  buy  something — if  It  was  only 
Ths  worklngman  decided  that  It 
bcttsr  to  enter  upon  bard  times  wlU  i 
full  of  things  that  be  wanted  tbali  wi 
bale  of  worthless  paper.     Then,  as 
tlons  approached,  the  Idea  got  abo^t 
change  In  the  administration  mlg  bt 
changes  of  policy  which  >sould  ma^c 
production  possible:  that  inflation 
Checked:  and  that  the  much  disciu^ 
might   be   forestalled.     The   comiion 
and  his  neighbor  agreed  that  It 
trying. 

What  happened  at  the  polls  is 
res\tlt   of    that   sgreement.     And 
taspp^-ned    at   the    polls   ths 
watt  persiiaded  to  calm  down,  to 

^^  higher  percenuge  of  his  earn 
^o  some  watchfxil  waiting.     The 
woman  on  a  small  tnc(»ne  gave 
Ucan  Party  a  mandate  to  get  stead  j 
tlon   going   by   bringing   labor 
troi:  and  they  are  waiting  with 
fldence — with    far    greater    confidence 
John  L.  Lewis  surrendered — to  see 
Oongress  does  with  this  mandate. 
This   changed    attitude   of   the 
the  low-  and  middle-Income 
their   money   does   not   account 
for  the  December  buyers'  strike 
priced  luxuries.     The  industrial 
oOee  clerk,  the  small  merchant,  ac< 
fssitonal  man  do  not  buy  fan 
tttn.  jewelry,  cosmetics,  and  n 
tertalnment.     But  the  ctMtomers 
wares  are  not  a*  all  giddy  waster 
of  them  are  men  or  the  wives  of 
have  come  to  affluence  the  hard  w: 
as  Intent  upon*gettlng  their  doU^ 
of  finery  o*  fun  as  the  thriftiest 
Chant.    They  are  moved  by  the 
•nd   fears  as  everyone  else:    but 
providers  in  this  class  are  likelier 
common    man    to    understand 
finsnce  and   to  Uke  an  Interest 
fore  the  election  they.  too.  had  a 
faar  of  inflation  and  its 
tlM9-iearr-'    currency    inflation 
price    inflation.     They   feared    tbit 
Democratic  Party  won  the  electloi  i 
Bitnlstratlon  would  persist  in 
•stravagantly  expensive  Oovommi^ 
borrowings   through    the   commcn 
•nd    the    tasue    of    Federal    Rese 
against  bonds.  nntU  the  wisest  of 
kind  started  bidding  against  each 
Inflation -proof  investments. 

Then  the  paper  dollar  might  all 
be  too  cheap  to  print.     They  wen 
sure   that  such   a  financial 
shortly  follow  a  Democratic  victory 
ber.  and  not  confident  enough  of 
can  victory  to  have  much  rec 
abundant  cash  in  their  pockets, 
squandered  money  recklesaly  imtll 
tlon  returns  gave  them  some 
that  the  new  Congress  would  put 
borrowing  and  deficit  financing 
the  stability  of  the  currency  by 
debt.    For  whstever  their  small  votfe 
they  gave  the  RepuUican  Party  thli 
and  then  they  too  settled  down 
eain  watchful  waiting.     By  the 
started  their  Christmas  spending 
sufDcieutiy  hopeful  that  the  dollar 
•nd   that   labor   peace   and   full 
would  bring  down  prices,  to  have 

^     their  normal  respect  for  the  casl  i 
pockets  and  to  do  their  spending 
tflscretioo. 

.         That  seems  to  m«  to  szfdaln  the 
•11  classes  of  our  people  toward 
■XKl  since  ths  slsctlaos.    8U 
bad  Dot  only  labor  strikas  to  curt4U 
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cent  b«       tioo    but    producers'    and    dealers'    strikes, 
wotild       Scarce  goods  were  hoarded  in  the  belief  that 
irhoopee.       Federal  bungling  of  both  the  labor  situation 
ould  be       and  price  control  would  push  prices  higher 
a  house       and  higher,  while  all  classes  of  people  were 
1th  •       paying  any  prices  asked  to  get  rid  of  their 
the  elec-       money.    Now  we  have  something  resembling 
that  a       a  buyers'  strike,  inspired  by  the  hope  that  ths 
bring       new  Congress  will  force  policies  upon  the  ad- 
all-out       ministration  which  will  bring  fxill  production, 
might  be       competitive  selling  and  those  lower  prices 
slump       which,  in  prospect,  make  it  worth  while  for  a 

man       fellow  to  hoard  his  loose  change, 
worth  According  to  this  theory  of  mine.  then,  ths 

new  Congress  has  two  mandates  to  execute, 
largely  a       One  of  them  comes  from  all  classes  of  people, 
by    what       from  everyone,  indeed,  but  the  professional 
man       labor  leaders  of  the  more  cantankerous  sort 
on  to       and  the  various  collectlvlsts,  who  refuse  to 
and  to       believe  that  the  people  voted  for  any  specific 
rnan   and       change  in  November.    This  first  mandate  is  to 
Repub-       put  an  end  to  Industrial  warfare,  get  produc- 
produc-       tlon  going  and  keep  it  going.    Since  it  Is  cer- 
con-       tain  that  no  Republican  would  have  been 
con-       elected  from  the  highly  indtistrlallzed  States 
since       without  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  working 
what  the       men  and  women,  whether  imlon  members  or 
not.  it  would  be  nonsense  to  suggest  that  the 
Congress  has  a  mandate  to  soak  labor  vindic- 
tively. 

It  Is  very  diflhrult  to  learn  from  any  loyal 
union  man  what  he  thinks  should  be  done. 
He  wants  certain  definite  results:  but  to  get 
them  he  wants  the  fewest  possible  restric- 
tions put  upon  organized  labor.  I  get  the 
impression  that  most  of  them  would  like  to 
see  the  legislative  program  in  Congress  start 
modestly  and  proceed  cautiously  as  conditions 
dictate.  Most  ot  them  have  their  eyes  on 
the  CIO  unions,  and  particularly  on  those 
dominated  by  Communists,  who  are  as  likely 
to  make  trouble  for  political  or  destructive 
purposes  as  for  the  welfare  of  the  rank  and 
file. 

Whatever  is  needed  to  make  it  Impossible 
for  politically  minded  union  chiefs  to  sabo- 
tage American  production  and  transporta- 
tion the  average  union  man  wotild  approve. 
I  have  been  thinking,  talking,  and  writing 
about  this  labor  problem  for  10  years,  and  in 
that  time  I  have  said  over  and  over  again 
that  the  Nation's  minimum  need  is  to  make 
labor  "respectable  and  responsible."  This, 
when  explained,  meets  with  the  working- 
man  s  full  approval.  To  make  labor  respect- 
able its  leadership  must  be  respectable:  and, 
to  Insure  this.  It  must  be  representative  of 
and  accountable  to  the  rank  and  file  at  every 
turn.  To  achieve  this  it  is  probably  neces- 
sary to  Incorporate  all  tinlons,  prescribe 
"democratic"  union  government,  and  to  have 
all  their  accounts  audited  and  published. 
This  would  make  imlon  leadership  respon- 
sible to  the  workers;  and  to  make  the  unions 
responsible  to  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment, the  first  step  would  be  the  revision  ci 
the  discriminatory  Wagner  Act. 

I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  the  men  that. 
If  we  started  with  these  measures  and  then 
paused  to  note  the  effect  on  union  leader- 
ship, we  should  find  that  the  situation  did 
not  call  for  much  further  legislative  action, 
and  cotild  see  how  much  more  had  to  be 
done. 

The  second  mandate  Is.  as  I  have  said,  from 
the  limited  number  of  persons  who  under- 
stand money  and  its  ways.     It  is  a  mandate 
to    reduce    Government    costs    by    reducing 
Government  ftmctions  ( for  it  cannot  be  done 
by  firing  a  bureaucrat  supernumerary  clerk 
here  and  there),  imtll  there  Is  such  a  sub- 
stantial stirpltis  that  a  businesslike  assault 
ittltude  of       can  be  made  on  the  debt  and  particularly 
before       upon  the  enormous  msss  of  inflationary  Fed- 
sgo  we      end  Reserve  paper  which  is  a  constant  men> 
produo-      •€•  to  the  Amerlran  •Ittieii's  dollar. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  this  Nation  today  face  a  de- 
cision— a  decision  as  far  reaching  as  any 
we  have  had  occasion  to  make  in  the  past. 
Ever  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Eng- 
land has  occupied  a  leading  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  She 
has  been  criticized  by  many  for  her  im- 
perialism. She  has  been  charged  by 
many  with  provoking  war.  I  am  not 
here  attempting  to  defend  the  sins  of 
England,  but  I  do  maintain  that  over  this 
long  period  of  time  England  has  been  a 
great  contributor  to  the  welfare  of  many 
of  the  peoples  of  this  globe.  Even  the 
United  States  has  been  in  many  instances 
the  beneficiary  of  England's  leadership. 
We  now  find  that  in  all  probability  the 
United  Kingdom  can  never  again  regain 
Its  prewar  would  prestige.  The  actions 
of  England  in  the  last  few  weeks  are  con- 
clusive that  economically  she  is  in  bad 
shape.  The  British  Isles  are  not  self- 
sufficient:  they  lack  resources.  They  can 
no  longer  control  the  economy  of  the 
Empire.  Militarily  the  British  Isles  are 
not  defensible  against  atomic  and  rocket 
warfare  because  of  their  proximity  to 
continental  Europe,  and  their  small  pop- 
ulation of  45.000,000  people.  Great  Brit- 
ain must  bow  out  as  the  leader  among  na- 
tions. This  is  a  challenge  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Will  we  answer  this  challenge?  If  we 
are  to  answer,  then  we  must  answer  It 
now.  If  we  fail  to  answer  it  the  result 
will  be  that  the  leadership  of  the  world 
will  fall  into  the  lap  of  Russia,  and  she 
will  thrust  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  her  Ideology,  which  is  contrary  to 
our  American  philosophy. 

The  decline  of  Great  Britain  has  pro- 
duced a  vacuum,  and  the  vacuum  must 
be  filled.  It  is  necessary  that  we  fill  It. 
Otherwise  It  will  be  filled  by  Russia.  It 
is  regrettable  that  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  this  challenge  at  a  time 
when  our  Treasury  is  in  such  a  deplor- 
able condition,  and  the  Industrial  part 
of  our  country  is  torn  by  strife,  with 
trouble  between  management  and  labor, 
with  constantly  recurring  strikes.  Much 
of  this  trouble  is  chargeable  to  the  bad 
influences  of  Russia  who  stands  ready  to 
take  over  If  we  fail. 

To  us,  whether  we  want  It  or  not,  now 
comes  the  leadership  of  the  world.  The 
great  question  is  this— Is  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
American  Citizen  ready  to  make  the  sac- 
rifice that  will  be  called  for  In  fill- 
ing this  vacuum?  Are  the  people  of  this 
Nation  fully  informed  as  to  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  this  new  responsi- 
bility? The  President  has  challenged 
communism  throughout  the  world.  The 
place  CO  start  the  fight  Is  within  our  own 
country, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
kexewith  a  very  outstanding  editorial 
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taken  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  10.  1947.  which  deals  specificallj 
with  this  matter.  &nd  in  a  most  intelli- 
gent manner.  The  title  of  this  editorial 
is  "We  Face  a  Decision." 

WB  FACE  A  oecisioir 

A  foreign  policy  is  effective  only  to  the 
degree  that  it  has  popular  support.  Under- 
standing is  essential  to  support.  At  the 
moment,  this  country  Is  in  a  place  where  ths 
great  necessity  for  \inderstanding  coincides 
with  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  under- 
standing. 

It  is  doubtful  If  the  seriousness  of  the 
news  from  Great  Britain  is  even  now  fully 
realized  in  the  United  SUtea.  The  reason  Is 
that  the  drama  from  which  that  news  hangs 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  tragedy  that 
is  revealed.  The  popular  impression  seems 
to  be  that  a  highly  unforttmate  break  in  the 
weattier  has  forced  Britain  to  modify  some 
p<^cies. 

The  real  situation  Is  more  fundamental. 
It  la  foolish  to  suppose  that  some  blizzards 
by  themselves  accomplished  in  a  few  days 
what  hostile  armies  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish In  almost  as  many  centiu'ies.  This  is 
not  a  case  where  spring  thaws  and  a  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  Dunkerque  wiU  resolve  the 
troubles — not  at  aU.  The  role  of  the  bliz- 
zards has  been  to  reveal  that  a  comparatively 
trivial  thing  could  upset  a  nation  that  was 
a  world  power;  the  snow  did  not  create  a 
hollow  shell  but  it  exposed  one. 

Had  a  conqueror  occupied  Britain  to  dic- 
tate terms  of  peace  stripping  the  Nation  of 
empire  and  world  power,  the  significance  and 
the  impact  on  the  world  would  be  imme- 
diately clear.  Something  very  like  that  has 
happened.  Remembering  all  that  America 
and  western  civilization  owe  Britain,  one  is 
reluctant  to  set  that  down.    But  there  it  is. 

The  British  withdrawal  from  world  affairs 
leaves  vacuums.  Vacuums  do  not  remain. 
They  are  filled.  We  see  such  a  situation  now 
typified  in  Greece.  Soon  we  may  see  it  else- 
where. 

Does  this  Nation  wish  to  fill  the  vacuums. 
or  does  It  wish  to  see  them  filled  by  the  only 
other  force  powerful  enough  to  do  so — that 
Is.  Soviet  Russia? 

If  this  country  chooses  to  fill  them,  it 
must  assiune  a  world  role  far  beyond  any- 
thing our  extreme  Internationalists  have  en- 
visaged. If  the  country  acts  otherwise,  It 
will  be  choosing  an  Isolationism  beyond  any- 
thing our  isolationists  have  visualized. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  latter  choice 
cannot  be  supported.  It  can  be  argued  val- 
idly that  the  American  political  forms  and 
social  organization  are  not  suited  to  a  nation 
plajring  a  world  role.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
such  a  role  Is  neither  the  wish  nor  the  tradi- 
tion of  many  of  the  American  people. 
Neither  dependence  on  foreign  supplies  nor 
foreign  markets  absolutely  require  a.ssump- 
tlon  of  the  role,  as  was  the  case  with  Britain. 

If  there  were  promised  only  a  struggle  for 
power  and  spoils  between  states  of  similar 
dvillzaticn,  professing  simUar  Ideals,  the  Iso- 
lation argimient  might  seem  compeUing  to  • 
majority  of  Americans  just  as  It  did  in  the 
19a0's.  But  It  is  nut  just  a  game  at  nine- 
teenth-century power  politics.  It  Is  In  addi- 
tion to  that  a  confiict  between  two  ideas, 
ench  of  which  Is  basic  to  a  form  of  social 
organization;  on  one  side  the  Idea  of  man  as 
an  individual  for  whose  lieneflt  the  state 
exists  and  the  opposite  idea  that  man  is  a 
functional  organism  existing  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state.  These  ideas  are  in  a  struggle 
for  domination. 

So  it  will  be  weU.  we  think,  to  poDder 
whether  it  la  possible  to  Isolate  one's  self 
from  an  Idea,  or,  if  it  Is  possible,  whether  tt 
Is  wise.  At  some  place  it  will  be  necessary 
to  meet  that  Idea,  and  a  geographic  manravsr 
will  not  avoid  the  neceaslty. 


Tliere  win  be  people  who  say  that  ttuj 
know  the  answer.  In  fact  have  been  aware 
of  it  for  a  long  time  It  is  not  out  of  place 
to  suggest  that  these  peojAe  be  Isss  eorflrtent. 
In  the  first  place,  a  smug  and  patronizing 
attitude  is  the  opposite  of  a  contribution  to 
the  calm  discussion  that  is  needed.  In  the 
second  place,  these  people  who  claim  posses- 
sion of  the  right  answers  might  reflect  that 
the  foreign  policy  which  they  have  so  largely 
guided  has  not  been  adequate  to  the  situa- 
tion that  now  confronts  this  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  no  fore-. 
sight  comparable  to  the  size  of  the  change 
that  Is  uking  place.  Washington  reports  to 
this  newspaper  show  how  inadequate  has 
been  even  the  appreciation  of  Sunn's  need 
for  food  and  other  supplies.  The  depth  of 
the  political  cbsos  has  been  underestimated. 
The  weakness  of  Britain,  which  bad  been  the 
stabilizing  Influence  In  many  placea.  was  mis- 
judged even  by  the  British. 

What  all  shades  of  opinion  must  reoognlzs 
Is.  first,  that  a  choice  of  policies  is  possible. 
The  choice  must  be  Intelligently  made. 
Groping  and  blundering  toward  even  a  ri^t 
decision  may  be  as  harmful  as  m^irtTtg  the 
wrong  decision. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  tt  is  a  eholos 
between  two  extremes.  There  probably  Is 
no  middle  ground.  Thus  if  the  country  is 
to  choose  that  policy  commonly  called  inter- 
nationalism, halfway  measures  would  be 
seized  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  an  indication 
of  the  lack  of  conviction  equivalent  to  in- 
ability to  decide.  It  would  be  tiettcr  con- 
sciously to  take  the  other  road. 

And  the  choice  cannot  be  made  In  an 
atmosphere  of  rowdy  recrimination  and 
above  all  it  cannot  be  made  except  by  a 
people  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  which 
they  can  have  only  from  their  Government. 

Heretofore  there  may  have  been  explana- 
tions tot  the  lack  of  complete  candor.  But 
In  the  present  sltuatico  there  can  be  no 
Injury  to  British  susceptibilities  by  discuss- 
ing British  conditions  as  they  are.  Th«re 
can  no  longer  be  lack  of  frankness  about 
Russia  and  the  ideological  gulf;  certainly 
such  thing?  are  no  news  to  the  Russians. 
Candor  requires  that  the  cost  to  America  of 
an  expanded  world  role  oe  told  the  American 
people,  for  the  cost  will  be  very  great  in  gifts, 
loans,  and  military  exp^ditures.  If  that 
Information  is  withheld  there  is  great  danger 
that  the  country  wiU  rebel  at  some  halfway 
point.  It  would  be  better  not  to  take  a 
course  that  must  be  retraced. 

There  is  no  one  among  us  who  can  say 
that  he  surely  knows  the  right  way.  If  these 
were  such  a  one,  his  prescience  would  avail 
nothing  imleas  he  cotild  make  the  country 
understand  and  Win  Its  support. 


Illinois  Aianuu  G»nuneod  Veterans'  Ad- 
nunistntion  Surrey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLIW OIS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  minois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  time  ago  I  called  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  veteran  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Illinois  were 
having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  re- 
ceiving their  subsistence  checks  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

At  that  time,  a  large  number  of  pro- 
tests were  coming  to  me  from  the  Uni- 


Tovfty  of  mincls  in  erery  mall.  As  a  re- 
sult of  an  investigation  Into  this  situa- 
tion by  the  Veterans'  Administration  at 
my  request,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
remedial  action  has  been  takoi. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
renuuiu,  I  herewith  include  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  minois  Alumni  Association  ctan- 
plimaiting  the  Veterans'  Administratioa 
upon  the  fine  work  that  U  did  in  correct- 
ing the  causes  of  the  complaints  at  the 
University  of  Ulinois.  It  is  gratlf3ing  to 
note  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  demonstrated  an  earnest  desire  to 
correct  any  defects  in  its  operating 
procedures  wherever  confusion  exists. 
jjTsmMsat  or  Iiximobi 

ALXnCMI  ASSOCUTTON. 

Urbsna,  IlL.  March  10.  1947. 

Hon.  BiELvnr  Price, 

House  of  Representatives, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mk.  Pxicc:  Referring  to  our  telegram 
to  you  of  January  IS,  1947.  asking  for  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  correction  at  delayed 
payments  of  subsistence  allowance  to  veter- 
ans in  attendance  at  the  University  of  UU- 
noto  we  wish  to  express  our  appceciatlca  of 
your  Interest  and  prompt  actioo. 

On  January  15.  1947,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Branch  Otfice  No.  7  sent  Mr.  WUlard 
M.  Rokey,  Chief  InspecUon-Investlgattoa 
Divialon.  to  Urliana  accompanied  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Johnson.  Chief  Registration  and  Reaeai^ 
Section  of  the  Chicago  Regional  OfDce. 

These  gentlemen  were  given  headqtiarten 
space  in  the  Elllnl  Union  Building  on  ths 
campus.  They  estabUsbed  contact  with  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Arthur  W.  l^omp- 
Una,  student  veteran  representatives  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
these  students  having  made  the  report  result- 
ing in  our  telegram  to  jrou. 

A  total  of  436  veteran  students  Indicated 
there  had  been  delay  In  the  payment  of  sub- 
sistence allowances.  In  most  cases  oonfit- 
Blon  seemed  to  exist  in  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  necessity  of  submitting  reports  of 
reentry  Into  training  by  veterans  who  had 
completed  the  summer  term  and  sohse- 
quently  entered  the  fall  term. 

In  many  eases  the  veteran's  claim  file  or 
his  payment  record  were  In  other  regional 
offices  where  the  veteran  had  fonncrly  re- 
sided and  were  therefwe  not  available  lor 
prtHnpt  action. 

Several  cases  were  due  to  changed  ad- 
dresses. This  condition  is  particularly  dis- 
tressing at  the  university  because  of  there 
being  two  cities,  namely  Urbana,  the  home  of 
the  university  and  Champaign,  the  home  of 
a  large  percentage  of  the  veteran  sttidents. 
The  local  post  offices  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  forwarding  Ckrvemment  cheeks  from 
Champaign  to  Drbana  and  vice  versa,  but 
must  retmn  them  to  the  Treasury  Disburs- 
ing Office  from  which  they  were  issued.  A 
request  for  our  exception  to  this  requirement 
was  made  by  the  university  but  was  reftised 
by  the  Chief  Disbursing  Officer  of  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Another  group  failed  to  submit  the  report 
of  t^"»t"gf  required  by  Potdle  Law  919, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

In  a  few  cases  delay  was  caused  by  admln- 
tatrattve  error  by  tb«  Veterans'  AdmluMn- 
Uon  and.  in  a  few  eases,  to  tbe  tnadvertant 
failure  of  tbe  univMal^  to  report  oorrsek 
Inf  oimattoa  to  the  Veterans'  Artnitntstratton. 

In  some  65  cases  the  vetscans'  eoaaplalnta 
dealt  with  oorrectncGs  of  amount  and  qoea- 
tlons  of  dependency. 
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In  cor- 
uslng  Irrl- 


In  our  opinion  the  Veterans' 
tlon  did  a  most  commendable 
reeling  a  situation  which  was  c 
tatlon    among    a   certain    segment 
■tudent  body. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letier  received 
from  Mr.  Charles  O.  Beck.  Deput  r  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Adnllnlstratlon 
Branch  OfBce  No.  7.  Chicago.  111. 

The  olQcers  and  directors  of 
association   hope   you   will   visit 
whenever  you  are  In  the  vicinity 
you  to  call  upon  ua  whenever  wi ' 
•ervlce  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

VICTOB 


he  alumni 
our  offices 
we  urge 
can  be  of 


i  nd 


Cl  LUM . 

I  ^resident. 


U.Col.JaliaaKilluui 


EXTENSION  OP  REM4RKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  MlllLER 


or  oowHicTicTrr 
IR  THZ  HOUSX  OP 

Monday,  March  10 


REPRESEI*  TATTVSS 


iS<7 


Connec  icut 


fe\r 


Mr.     BOLLER    of 
Speaker,  recently  quite  a 
have  written  to  me  protestln  : 
posed  promotion  of  Lt.  Col. 
llan  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

While  it  is  true  that  Members 
House  will  not  have  an 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether 
Lieutenant    Colonel    Killian 
promoted.  I  want  to  make 
quite  clear  that  I  am  definitely 
to  any  promotion  for  Lieuten4nt 
KUllan. 

With  thousands  of  well 
cers.  many  of  whom  have 
experience  and  who  now 
in  the  Regular  Army,  I  can 
flcatlon  for  keeping  Lieuten^^t 
KllUan  in  the  Army  with  any 
soever. 

An  o£Bcer.  like  every  othei 
entitled  to  an  opportunity  tc 
a  mistake  that  he  may  hav 
can  find  no  indication 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Killian  i< 
pentant.  He  should  not  be 
the  lives  and  well-being  of 
soldiers. 

I  hope  some  way  will  be  f  ouhd 
Inate  him  from  the  rolls  of 


Mr. 

veterans 

the  pro- 

ulian  Kil- 


of  the 

opportunity  to 

or  not 

should   be 

he  record 

opposed 

Colonel 


ti  ELined 


hid 
desre 
s<e 


Statement  Before  House  G»n  mittee  on 
Edncation  and  LalM  r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMi  JIKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  HESEITON 

or  MASSACHtrSSTTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRdEliTA'nVKS 


Spe  iker. 


Thursday,  March  13. 

Mr.  HESELTON.    Mr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
Ot>,  I  include  a  statement 
last  Monday  before  the 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
of  House  Besolutifms  17.  34, 
W: 

Representative  Cass  has  preeehted  a  com- 
plei*  analysis  of  thsae  five  identical  bUis  and 


n 


House 


ofll- 

combat 

to  stay 

no  Justl- 

Colonel 

ank  what- 


citizen,  is 

live  down 

made.    I 

that 

at  all  re- 

tihisted  with 

American 


wha  tever 


to  elim- 
the  Army. 


of  their  objectives.  It  would  be  an  Imposi- 
tion upon  you  for  me  to  duplicate  that 
presentation. 

May  I  confine  my  remarks  to  one  phase  of 
this  problem?  There  can  be  no  dispute 
about  the  historical  fact  that  the  public 
health  and  public  safety  of  this  Nation  has 
been  endangered  by  labor  disputes  which 
have  threatened  the  cessation  or  substantial 
cxu-tallment  of  transportation,  public  utility. 
or  communication  services,  or  of  the  supplies 
of  essential  articles  or  commodities. 

We  all  recall  the  words  of  President  Tru- 
man less  than  a  year  ago.  on  May  2S.  1946, 
at  the  Joint  session  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, when  he  described  the  railroad  strllce  as 
one  which  threatened  "to  paralyze  all  out 
industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  so- 
cial life."  and  added  that  "food,  raw  mate- 
rials, fuel,  shipping,  housing,  the  public 
health,  the  public  safety — aU  will  be  danger- 
ously affected." 

Irrespective  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  causes  of  that  dispute  or  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  President's  proposal  of  legislation, 
no  reasonable  person  can  question  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  the  President's  description  of 
the  stark  emergency  facing  the  Nation  that 
afternoon.  Nor,  can  any  reasonable  person 
differ  with  the  conclusion  of  our  colleague. 
Congressman  John  McCormacr.  during  de- 
bate that  afternoon,  that  lack  of  action  in 
the  emergency  then  confronting  the  Nation 
would  have  Impaired  confidence  In  the  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

I  cannot  share  the  confidence  of  those  who 
oppose  any  proposal  to  meet  realistically  the 
possibility  of  a  future  great  national  emer- 
gency of  this  character  on  the  ground  that  It 
will  never  happen  again.  While  I  believe 
that  these  bills  make  careful  and  construc- 
tive provision  for  the  voluntary  settlement 
of  such  disputes,  the  single,  vital  question  re- 
mains: What  means  is  to  be  provided  for 
the  people,  as  a  whole,  through  their  Gov- 
ernment, to  protect  themselves  In  the  ad- 
mittedly few.  but  crucially  Important.  In- 
stances when  public  health  or  public  safety 
would  be  endangered? 

We  all  hope  that  it  would  never  be  neces- 
sary to  Invoke  the  method  |^re  suggested. 
But.  It  seems  to  me.  unlesa  ne  are  willing 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  leaving  public 
health  and  public  safety  In  Jeopardy,  we  must 
provide  a  definite  and  effective  method  of 
meeting  such  a  national  emergency. 

We  offer  this  as  such  a  method.  If  it  Is 
not  satisfactory,  I  submit  that  the  burden 
is  upon  the  opposition  to  present  an  alter- 
native. In  the  absence  of  any  such  alter- 
native before  the  expiration  of  the  War  Labor 
Disputes  Act,  the  people  of  this  country  can 
be  left  helpless  victims  in  such  a  crisis  and 
their  Govenunent  will  be  Impotent  to  pro- 
tect them. 


1947 

.  under 
the  Ric- 
wMich  I  made 
Commit- 
in  sui^»rt 
S8.  75.  and 


H.  R.  17 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NEW  JZBSXT 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1947 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  authority  given  to  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  includ- 
ing therein  a  statement  made  by  me  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  H.  R.  17  on  March  10,  1947. 

H  R.  17  is  one  of  five  identical  bills 
Introduced  by  Congressmen  Herter.  of 
Massachusetts;  Hcsklton.  of  Massachu- 
setts; Hali,  of  Maine:  and  Cask,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  is  generally  known  as  Publicf 
Rights  in  Labor  Disputes  Act. 


I  understand  that  the  sponsors  of 
these  companion  bills  are  placing  the 
statements  that  they  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Education  in 
the  Record,  and  I  trust  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  them. 

The  statement  follows: 

Before  considering  the  details  of  H.  R.  17, 
It  would  be  well  to  review  to  some  extent  the 
events  which  prompted  Its  introduction  In 
the  Seventy-ninth  congress  on  June  28,  1946. 
by  myself  and  four  of  my  colleagues — Repre- 
sentatives HiJiTrH.  of  Massachusetts;  Hesel- 
TON.  of  Massachusetts:  Hai*,  of  Maine;  and 
Case,  of  New  Jersey. 

It  wlU  be  recalled  that  on  May  25,  1946. 
the  President  appeared  before  a  Joint  session 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  made  an  ad- 
dress requesting  emergency  legislation  to 
cojje  with  the  then  threatened  railroad  strike. 
After  his  address.  H.  R.  6578  was  introduced 
under  the  suspension  of  the  rules,  printed 
In  typewritten  form,  and,  under  the  limited 
debate  of  40  minutes,  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  306  to  11,  ill  not  voting.  This  bill,  urged 
on  the  Congress  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  about  as  drastic  a  piece 
of  labor  legislation  as  has  ever  been  penned 
by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  bill  gave  authority  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  seize  and  operate  any 
property  where  a  strike  was  threatened  or 
in  progress  and  which  would  Interfere  with 
"public  health  or  security."  Its  main  provi- 
sions were: 

(a)  To  authorize  the  institution  of  injunc- 
tive or  mandatory  proceedings  a^lnst  any 
union  leader,  forbidding  him  to  encourage 
or  Incite  members  of  the  union  to  leave  their 
work  or  to  refuse  to  return  to  work,  subject- 
ing him  to  contempt  proceedings  for  failure 
to  obey  tuiy  order  of  the  court  made  In  such 
proceedings. 

(b)  To  deprive  workers  of  their  seniority 
rights  who.  without  good  cause,  persist  In 
striking  eigainst  the  Government. 

(c)  To  provide  criminal  penalties  against 
employers  and  union  leaders  who  violate  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

(d)  To  provide  that  any  employee  who  falls 
or  refuses,  without  the  permission  of  the 
President,  to  retvu-n  to  work  for  24  hours  after 
the  finally  effective  data  of  his  proclamation 
shall  be  Inducted  for  service  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States. 

(e)  To  provide  that  all  profits  of  a  corpora- 
tion seized  by  the  Government  shall  go  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  even  If  the 
management  is  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  the 
strike. 

Everyone  interested  In  the  welfare  of  labor 
and  a  progressive  and  sound  union  movement 
would  like  to  forget  this  proposed  legislation. 
but  in  this  discussion  It  is  well  that  we  do 
not  forget  it;  rather  it  should  be  remembered 
and  we  should  profit  by  that  Incident.  I,  with 
a  number  of  others,  voted  for  the  measure, 
because  the  President  stated  that  a  serious 
emergency  existed  and  claimed  that  he  was 
powerless  to  act.  This  claim  of  Impotency 
was  made  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  under 
section  6  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act. 
generally  known  as  the  Smlth-Connally  Act, 
It  is  provided  that  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  "coerce.  Instigate.  Induce,  conspire 
with,  or  enco\irage  any  person  to  Interfere 
by  •  •  •  strike  •  •  •  or  other  In- 
terruption with  the  operation"  of  any  "plant, 
mine,  or  facility"  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  or  to  aid  any  such  strike  by 
giving  "direction  or  guidance"  in  its  con- 
duct, or  by  providing  funds  for  Its  conduct 
or  direction,  or  for  the  paymant  of  strike,  un- 
employment, at  other  benefits:  and,  gentle- 
men, this  act  expires  soon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  provision  of  the 
law  was  called  to  the  President's  attention 
in  a  letter  sent  to  him  prior  to  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Congress  and  signed  by  14 
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Republican  Member*  at  the  Hooae.  of  wboan 
I  was  one. 

It  wa9  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, H.  R.  6578,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 
whldi  procnpted  the  five  of  us  to  write  a  bUl 
which  would  safeguard,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
public  interests  in  labor  disputes.  Therefore, 
on  June  28,  1946,  I  and  my  colleagues  intro- 
duced identical  bills  in  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  which  bills  were  practically  the 
same  as  those  we  have  Introduced  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  The  drafting  of  this  leg- 
islation was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Gerald  Morgan, 
who  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  many  of 
us  as  a  former  member  of  the  drafting  serv- 
ice of  the  House. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  we  sent  copies 
of  It  with  a  letter  signed  by  all  5  of  us  to 
about  SO  leaders  of  Indtistry  and  eoonomlEts 
throughout  the  country  asking  lor  their 
views  and  critlrisms:  the  letter  and  copies  of 
the  blU  were  not  sent  to  any  representatives 
Oif  labor  because  they  had  gone  on  record  as 
being  exposed  to  any  legislation  whatever. 
Replies  were  received  during  the  summer 
months  fro-n  practically  all  of  the  men  to 
whom  we  had  written,  together  with  letters 
from  others  who  had  seen  articles  published 
In  the  press  abouv  these  bills.  I  think  It 
may  be  truthfuUy  said  that  no  two  of  these 
Individuals  agreed  In  their  replies  and  there 
seemed  to  be  an  undercurrent  of  feeling 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  Interfere 
with  labor  and  management  In  working  out 
their  own  affairs.  Suggestions  were  made 
tar  the  alteration  of  the  Wagner  Act  in 
varlotis  particulars,  for  the  establishment  of 
so-called  labor  courts  and  so  forth,  but  our 
efforts  were  confined  to  only  one  segment  of 
this  great  industrial  problem  and  our  bills 
affect  only  disputes  where  the  public  health 
and  safety  are  Involved.  On  July  25,  1946, 
hearings  on  this  'egislatlon  were  held  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Labor  Committee  but  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  committee. 

The  attitude  of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment reminded  me  of  the  days  In  the  early 
thirties  when  legislation  was  being  consid- 
ered affecting  stock  exchanges  and  the  secu- 
rity btulness.  I  was  an  active  participant  tn 
those  discussions  because  at  that  time  I  was 
engaged  in  the  security  business  in  New  York 
City  and  was  a  Governor  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  It  was  the  constant  plea 
at  the  leaders  of  finance  then  that  they  be 
left  alone  to  correct  existing  abuses  In  their 
own  way  and  apply  their  own  remedies.  I 
did  not  agree  to  such  a  policy  then,  nor  do 
I  agree  to  such  a  policy  today.  Labor  \mlons 
have  become  big  business,  affecting  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Nation,  and  the  American 
people  are  demanding  protection  from  their 
abuse  of  power. 

Tlie  pubUe  expects  the  Congress  to  do 
something  about  it  and  they  would  not  be 
satisfied  to  have  its  scriutlon  left  to  either 
management  or  labor.  I  may  say  that  it 
would  be  refreshing  and  helpful  If  the  leaders 
of  management  and  labor  would  consult  to- 
gether and  come  forward  with  some  plan 
which  could  be  accepted  as  an  effort  to  elimi- 
nate the  strlie  and  confilct  so  apparent  in 
management-labor  rtiatlonships. 

Briefly  H.  B.  17  and  its  companion  Ulls 
provide: 

1.  That  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shaU  declare  that  a  "public  emergency 
exists"  because  the  public  health  and  safety 
1&,  or  is  likely  to  be.  In  danger  resulting  from 
a  labor-man£gement  dispute,  he  should  order 
the  parties  at  Interest  to  cease  or  avoid  all 
work  stoppages  and  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  compliance  of  the 
President's  order  tlirough  injunction  pro- 
ceedings in  the  United  States  district  courts. 

2.  That  if  collective  bargaining  and  volun- 
tary arbitration  have  baen  tried  and  failed  in 
tht  settlement  of  the  dispute,  then  and  only 
then  is  compulsory  arbitration  required  and 
la  proTidad  tsx  as  XoUows; 


(a)  A  Labor  XMspotos  Concntatkin  Admin- 
istration is  created  which  takes  over  the 
OoDcillatlon  Service  of  the  Department  of 
iMhat,  tn  addition  to  other  duties. 

(b)  An  Advisory  Labor-Management  Board 
of  14  members  is  created,  made  up  of  7  indi- 
▼kluals  chosen  2rom  labor  and  7  from 
Industry  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  The  duty  of  this  Ad- 
visory BoEird  is  to  consult  and  advise  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  the  act  and  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  names  ot  persons 
to  serve  on  the  arbitration  panti. 

(c)  An  arbitration  panel  Is  set  up  which 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  SO  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Labor-Management  Board  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Whenever  the 
President  shall  declare  the  existence  of  an 
emergency,  and  all  other  efforts  having  failed 
after  30  days,  a  dispute  must  be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  Each  party  to  the  dispute  shall 
select  an  arbitrator  from  this  panel  of  arbi- 
trators and  the  two  arbitrators  thus  selected 
shall  select  a  third  arbitrator  who  may  be 
either  a  member  of  the  panel  or  some  Indi- 
vidual not  a  member.  The  act  provides 
that  the  decision  of  these  arbitrators  shall 
be  binding  on  the  parties  in  dispute  for  a 
period  of  6  months  unless  modified  by  mu- 
tual agreement.  If  any  individual  does  not 
wish  to  work  imder  the  terms  of  the  arbi- 
tration, he  does  not  have  to,  although  the 
right  to  strike  is  taken  away. 

(d)  Either  party  who  does  not  accept  or 
live  up  to  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  may 
be  adjudged  in  contempt,  and.  If  fovmd 
guilty,  be  punished  In  accordance  with  the 
law  governing  contempt. 

Representatives  of  both  lal>or  and  manage- 
ment have  expressed  horror  at  the  thought 
of  compulsory  arbitration.  They  look  upon 
it  as  something  un-American  and  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs;  but  no  one  has  yet  sug- 
gested anything  better  than  compulsory  arbi- 
tration after  all  other  efforts  to  setUe  a  dis- 
pute have  been  exhausted.  Compulsory  arbi- 
tration seems  to  be  the  only  alternative  be- 
cause the  welfare  of  our  country  wUl  not 
permit  matters  to  drift  any  longer  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  resulting  in  a  wasteful  wake 
of  inactivity,  curtailment  of  production,  loss 
of  savings,  and  general  demoralization  of  the 
workingman  which  has  inevitably  followed 
the  strikes  of  the  past  year. 

IS  both  management  and  labor  are  so  bit- 
terly opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  as 
provided  in  this  bill,  then  the  parties  in  dis- 
pute will  exert  the  greatest  efforts  to  reach 
an  agreement  before  the  inevitable  final  step 
of  compulsory  arbitration  is  taken. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  good  is  coming 
from  tile  hearings  now  being  held  by  this 
great  committee  on  this  j>roblem.  because  it 
is  becoming  more  apparent  as  the  days  go  by 
that  tn  the  final  analysis  no  one  gains  by  a 
strike.  Management,  with  its  loss  of  busi- 
ness, certainly  does  not;  the  workingman, 
with  his  Income  cut  off  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, does  not;  and.  most  of  aU,  the  general 
economy  of  the  country  suffers,  and  this  af- 
fects every  citizen  alike,  whether  he  be  pro- 
ducer or  consumer.  However,  I  have  yet  to 
hear  of  a  labor  leader  who  has  suffered  by 
reason  of  his  union  being  on  strike;  he  seems 
to  be  the  only  one  who  does  not  lose. 

This  bill  and  tts  companions  are  properly 
called  the  Public  Rights  in  Labor  Disputes 
Act  because  their  entire  purpose  is  to  pre- 
vent a  public  disaster  resulting  from  a  strike 
which  affects  the  public  health  and  safety. 
This  bill  is  simple,  direct,  and  clear  in  its 
purpose,  and  while  it  may  not  be  perfect  in 
Its  provisions  I  am  sttre  tliat  those  of  us  who 
have  introduced  tlUs  measure  are  ready  to 
accept  any  constructive  amendments.  So 
far,  we  believe  no  one  has  suggested  any- 
tiiing  better,  and  I  strongly  tirge  tho  com- 
mittee to  give  theas  bms  favorable  ocmakl- 
mtion. 


Auirvsarf  W  Hie 

BoriNuik 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

or  CAuroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVB 

Thursdav.  March  13.  1947 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  98  years  ago 
this  month  Luther  Burbank  was  bom  at 
Lancaster.  Mass.  For  many  years  prior 
to  his  death  his  residence  was  at  Santa 
Rosa.  Calif.,  where  I  live  and  had  the 
pleasure  and  honor  of  bis  friendship. 

His  contribution  to  the  development 
of  plant  life  and  to  the  improvement  of 
vegetable  and  fruit  products  entitles  him 
to  be  ranked  among  the  great  men  of  our 
country  of  his  generation. 

Mr.  Burbank  was  not  a  product  of  our 
conventional  school  or  college  system. 
His  accomplishments  were  obtained  be- 
yond rather  than  on  accoimt  of  convoi- 
tional  methods.  With  an  intense  de- 
votion to  his  work  and  with  a  patience 
that  few  men  possess,  he  carried  on  with 
tireless  energy  and  with  a  happiness  that 
sprang  from  the  love  of  bis  work.  To 
his  understanding  nature  revealed  her 
hidden  secrets  for  the  blessing  of  man- 
kind. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  on  Monday 
evening,  March  17,  at  8  o'clock  eastern 
standard  time,  the  superb  Lionel  Barry- 
more  will  broadcast  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  System,  giving  a  human - 
interest  story  of  this  great  plant  wizard. 
I  am  sure  that  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  will  find  an  inspiration 
In  listening  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
story  of  this  fascinating  character. 


Flood  Protection  Is  Vital  to  Kansas  Qtj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  L  REEVES,  JR. 

or  masouai 

or  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVBB 

Thursday.  March  13.  1947 

Mr.  REEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  imperative  need 
of  flood  protection  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by  approving  a  flood 
control  program  for  the  Missouri  River 
at  that  point.  Without  such  a  program 
the  municipal  airport  and  a  large  indus- 
trial area  are  periodically  subjected  to 
the  threat  of  flooding  and  tronendous 
damage. 

Funds  made  available  fen-  the  purpose 
have  been  and  are  being  expended  to 
excellent  advantage  in  partial  comple- 
tion of  the  program.  But  It  is  of  critical 
Importance  that  the  work  be  continued 
without  interruption  and  coo^leted  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  urge  that  the  Appropriations  Oom- 
mlttee  include,  and  that  the  Congreas 
approve,  funds  necessary  for  the  orderlf 
and  unintermpted  progress  of  the  flood 
control  plan  i^  Kansas  City.  In  ttds 
connfctinn  I  bavo  reoelTed  ttom.  tbt 


•     \ 
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Hooorable  William  E.  Kemp. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  the 

and  resolution  of  the  city  council 


iiayor  of 
following  letter 


Mai  OS, 


2  7.  1947. 


unanl]  lous 


flocd 


Omcs  or  ths 

Kanamt  City.  Mo.,  February 
Bon.  Alsbst  L.  R?xvb.  Jr., 

House  O^ce  Building,  Washii^Mon 
Dkaji  lit.  Rzms:  I  am  rorvardlfg 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
of  Uw  elty  eonncil  of  Kaiwas  Cltj 
^wet  to  the  eompletton  of  the 
ttOB  project  tn  ttse  Kanaas  Cltj 
orgcttt  BMd  for  tliie  protection 
•ally  lewantwrt  t9 
the  faca. 

Upon  the  antbortty  at  tlte  Artoy 
ciiarfed  with  tbla  work, 
tlon  ts  far  more  ecetly  tluuB  a 
unintemiptcd  prosecution  of  the 
MttUal  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
kML  aa  I  ttnderatand   it.   recetvec 
■lOBal  approral.     Until  this  plan 
•d  ve  are  faced  with  the  annual 
tbnat  of  a  major  flood  that  woUld 
alealable    damage    to    property. 
•trong  poMiblllty  of  destruction 
well.    The  engineers  have  pointe< 
the  ratio  of  l>eneflts  to  coats  is  a 
four  to  one  for  the  Kansas  Cltys. 

We  sincerely  hcpe.  tbererore 
In    harmony    with   the   enclosed 
urge  the  Congress  the  Importance 
■ufflcient  funds  available  to  permit 
protection  work  In  this  area  to  go 
an  orderly  and  economical  mann 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.B. 
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Besolution   requesting  the 
United  States  to  make  funds 
the  Immediate  construction  of 
tcctlon  works  for  the  northeast 
dtstrlet  of  Kansas  City.  Mo 
tral  industrial  d:strict  of  Kansaj 
and  Kansas  City.  Kans. 
Whereas  the  flood  control 
Greater    Kansas    Cltys    Is 
nised  by  the  United  States 
of  the  moat  critical  in   the 
The  cyclic  occurrence  of  major 
area  Indicates  that  a  major  flood 
pccted  in  any  of  the  next  few 
ening  calculable  damages  from  a 
of   at   least  $60,000,000  In   the 
area*   thus   subject    to    overflow 
ICtaaourl  and  Kansas  Rivers;  and 

Whereas  the  flood  protection 
oped  l»y  tke  United  States 
Kflr**-  Cltys'  area,  consisting  of 
units  with  a  degree  of 
aented  by  the  ratio  of  potential 
of  protection  works,  of  more 
one.  has  been  approved  by  the 
anUiartsed  under  the  Flood  Con 
1M6,  aa  amended  by  the  Flood 
of  1»44:  and 

Whereaa  local  eoordlnatloc 
Uott  of  the  plan  has  t>een 
Mora  than   12  years  by  the 
tka  Planning  Committee  of 
City  at  conildarable  local  expenie 
by  oootrtbutloea  and  local  public 
the  Initiation  of  this 
many  years  due  to  causes  lieyoii  1 
trol  of  th«  present  city 
unit  has  yet  been  completed,  the 
lug  been  resumed  In  1946  after  b 
rupted  for  5  yesu^.  due  to  the  Worl  1 

Whereas  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has 
rights-of-way  for  the  flood- 
for   the  portlcm   of    the   central 
district  within  the  elty.  and  sak 
partially  eonstructed  but  canno ; 
•ffaetlv*  without  the  completion 
tB  KaiMas  City.  Kans..  adjacent 
an  aasanttal  part  thereof,  and 
Mo..  Is  tn  procsss  oC  acquiring 
for   the    levees   for   the   . 
norths— t  industrial  district,  am 
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the  next  series  of  protective  works  are  ready 
for  advertisement;  and 

Whereas  the  slowness  In  prosecuting  these 
works  is  uneconomical  and  is  costing  the 
city  unnecessary  funds  In  furnishing  its 
part  tn  the  cooperative  effort,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  Kansas  City  ts  being  impeded  due  to 
such  slowness  In  getting  these  projects 
under  way,  so  that  many  industries  desiring 
to  locate  In  this  area  have  decided  to  locate 
In  protected  areas  in  other  communities: 
Now.  therefore.  Im  it 

Jiesotced  ^  tAe  CouncU  of  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  That  the  council  do.  and  does  hereby, 
respectfully  peUtion  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  make  funds  avaUable  sufD- 
clent  to  Immsdlatsly  mitlate  construction 
of  the  levees  and  flood-proteetloti  works  for 
the  protection  of  the  northeast  Industrial 
dlsuict.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  flood-protection  works  for  the 
central  Industrial  district  of  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  and  Kansas  City.  Kans.  . 

Reviewed  by  the  city  manager,! 

L.  P.  CookikObam. 

City  Manager. 
Approved  as  to  form  and  legality. 
Benj.  M.  Powebs, 
Associate  City  Counselor. 
Authenticated   as   adopted   this   February 
17.  1947. 

William  E.  Kxmp. 

Mayor. 

[SKAL]  FLOORMOT  QtTEST, 

Cffy  Clerk. 
HoMia  R.  DnxE. 
Deputy  City  Clerk. 
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ReBcf  of  Snfferinf  in  Europe 


couple  from  Kur<q)e.  We  had  five  of  otir  own, 
three  In  service  during  the  war.  one  dldnt 
oome  back. 

Sincerely, 

Rust  M.  PAuunnsT 
(Mrs.  C.  W.). 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  (EDWARD)  A.  MITCHELL 

or  IMOtAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1947 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
10  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents.  I  believe  this  letter 
is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  receiving  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  the  lady  who  wrote  this  letter 
Is  an  example  of  the  true  American 
siMrit.  I  feel  if  there  were  more  people 
In  this  world  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  the  very  fine  Christian  atti- 
tude which  she  has.  we  would  &oon  be 
free  from  the  problems  of  compulsory 
militaiir  training,  atom  bomb  secrets  and 
general  distrust  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  indeed  honored  to  count  this  lady 
among  my  constituents. 

The  letter  follows: 

Evansvillz.  Imo..  Febnuiry  26.  1947. 
Representative  Ed.  A.  Mtichxll: 

Recently  from  several  sources  we  have 
been  hearing  of  hunger  In  Europe  even  In 
American  occupied  territory.  I  am  enclos- 
ing one  source  of  Information.  Isnt  there 
sometlilng  mere  we  can  do  to  relieve  this 
suffering?  Personally  I'd  rather  pay  higher 
taxes  tiian  to  know  that  my  selfishness  had 
caused  suffering  to  someone  else. 

Are  as  many  orphans  and  displaced  per- 
sons as  can  be  aaalmUated  being  sent  to 
America?  It  would  ssem  to  me  that  many. 
If  not  all.  healthy  orphans  under  5  could  be 
placed  In  American  homes  for  adoption  or 
boarded  out. 

We  have  three  orphans  In  our  home  via 
Welfsre  Department.  It  we  were  younger 
and  flaanclally  able.  I  belleva  Fd  ask  for  a 


Tenaa  Cathedral  Used  by  Reds  to  Store 
Gram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACBtrsXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  following 
article  by  Rev.  Patrick  O'Connor,  S.  S.  C, 
special  correspondent.  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Council  News  Service: 
YiJTAN   Cathxdbal  Used  bt  Reds  To   Stois 

OsAur — Sole  Native  Peiest  Restricted  to 

Two    SCHOOLKOOMS    FOB    CUUKCH.    RaCTORT; 

CoMMtJNisM  Reigns 

(By  Rev.  Patrick  O'Connor,  S.  S.  C.) 

Yen  AN.  China,  March  5. — An  armed  Com- 
munist soldier  stands  at  the  gateway  leading 
to  the  Catholic  church  on  the  outskirts  of 
this  remote  capital  of  China's  Reds.  It  is 
the  only  chtircb  in  Yenan  and  was  the  flrst 
building  we  saw  from  the  plane  as  we  flew 
down  the  long  valley  at  the  end  of  a  cold. 
3-hour  flight  from  Pelping.  Apparently  few 
of  the  correspondents  who  have  visited 
Yenan  have  made  the  dusty  5-mile  Journey 
out  of  Yenan  to  inspect  this  church. 

I  found  Red  troops  occupying  all  buildings 
within  the  church  compound  except  two 
rooms  of  the  primary  school.  They  are  used 
as  a  chapel  and  a  living  room  by  the  youth- 
ful Father  Aloysius  Liang,  who  was  allowed 
to  return  here  last  May  as  Yenan's  flrst  resi- 
dent priest  in  11  years. 

The  large  church— St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  of 
the  Yenan  diocese — is  used  to  store  grain  by 
the  Communist  troops.  Millet  and  corn  are 
heaped  up  against  what  were  once  the  side 
altars.  I  saw  peasants  carrying  In  sacks  of 
grain,  their  tax  for  support  of  the  Red  Army. 
Inside  Communist  soldiers  stood  around 
watching  me  curiously. 

The  high  altar  has  been  torn  out.  Every 
window  has  been  broken.  Dust  and  dirt  lie 
thick  on  the  wrecked  sanctuary.  Shreds  of 
Communist  posters  adhere  to  the  Inner  walls. 
Nothing  religious  is  visible. 

Comrade  Ma  Mu-Min.  Communist  liaison 
ofBclal.  who  neve,  left  me  during  my  three 
visits  to  the  church,  hastened  to  explain: 
"These  troops  sre  only  passing  through.  They 
must  store  their  rations  somewhere." 

PtIKST  B   CACCXD 

Father  Liang  did  not  reply  when  I  ad- 
dressed him  In  Latin.  This  amaaed  me,  since 
Chinese  priests  are  noted  for  their  fluency  In 
Latin  conversation.  But  you  can't  be  long  in 
Yenan  without  guessing  the  explanation. 
Here  it's  unhealthy  to  speak  any  language 
that  the  Communist  listener  does  not  under- 
stand. My  conversations,  therefore,  were  In 
my  meager  Chinese  or  In  English  with  Mr.  Ma 
translating. 

The  church  has  served  for  various  Com* 
munlst  purposes  slnca  the  priests.  Spanish 
FranelseaBS  and  Chinese,  werv  forced  to  flee 
in  1935.  The  Rrds  used  It  for  a  party  train- 
ing cchool  and  for  Communist  meetings.  In 
1944  the  church  was  reopened  briefly  tor  ra- 
llglous  purposes  when  Father  Cormac  Shan- 
ahan.  a  Passlonlst  priest  whom  the  local 
Catholics  remember  gratefully  mz  "Sla  Shen* 
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fa."  came  to  Yenan  with  a  party  of  Inqtilaltlvs 
United  States  correspondents  from  Chung- 
king. Be  was  allowed  to  celebrate  Mass  twice 
here. 

Last  March  a  French  Jesuit.  Father  Bon- 
nlngue.  visiting  Yenan  on  his  way  from  Pel- 
ping. offered  mass  here.  When  Father  Liang 
arrived  In  May  the  church  apparently  was 
made  available  to  him.  but  In  Its  unrestored 
condition.  In  November  the  Red  troops  re- 
oocupied  It. 

The  Catholic  orphanage  btilldlng  on  an  ad- 
jacent hill  is  now  a  Communist  medical 
school.  Prior  to  last  November  the  Reds  used 
the  bishop's  and  the  priests'  residences  for 
hospital  ptirposes.  A  Communist  art  school 
also  used  one  of  the  mission  buUdlngs. 

Father  Liang,  who  Is  a  native  of  this  vU- 
Isge.  was  ordained  in  1940  In  a  neighb<»lng 
province  and  made  post-gradiuite  studies  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  Pelping.  He  Is 
the  only  priest  in  the  Red-occupied  area  of 
Shenshl  Province.  There  are  flve  parishes 
here  which  have  been  without  priests  for  11 
years.  His  nearest  priest  neighbors  within 
this  Communist-administered  border  region 
are  each  8  days'  Journey  from  him.  One  Is 
a  South  American  missionary  In  Kansu  and 
the  other  Is  a  Belgian  In  Ningshla. 

WOMEN  KXBP  raiTH  AUVS 

Cecelia  and  Mary,  two  black-garbed,  pri- 
vately dedicated  rellglotia  women,  who  have 
served  the  cause  of  religion  everywhere  In 
China  for  more  than  20  years,  came  to  Yenan 
from  martyr-hallowed  Talyuan  to  conduct 
an  orphanage.  They  had  cared  for  more  than 
400  orphans  when  the  Reds  arrived.  The 
orphans  were  dispersed,  but  Cecelia  and  Mary 
stayed  on.  Uvlng  In  the  vUiage  flrst  with  one 
family  and  then  another,  keeping  a  spark  of 
the  Faith  alight.  They  were  probably  in- 
strumental In  obtaining  permission  for 
Father  Liang  to  come  here. 

Mao  T^-Tung,  Communist  chairman,  and 
Gen.  Chou  En  Lai  have  intervened  twice  to 
mitigate  the  disabUlties  of  Catholics  here. 
Mr.  Mao  had  the  two  rooms  painted  for 
Father  Liang  and  General  Chou  sent  medi- 
cines to  the  religious  women. 

Through  the  Inescapable  Communist  In- 
terpreter. I  talked  to  a  Catholic  from  an- 
other village.  "Most  of  my  village  used  to 
be  Catholic."  he  said.  "We  had  a  priest,  a 
church,  and  a  school.  Now  we  have  had  no 
priest  since  1934.  Some  of  the  Catholic  fam- 
lllea  have  moved  away.  Those  who  remain 
are  not  as  Xsrvant  as  when  they  had  ths 
priest." 

His  village  now  has  no  school  of  any  kind. 
His  son,  age  14.  has  not  made  his  first  con- 
fession. "There  is  no  priest  for  the  sick 
and  dying."  he  said.  Since  his  village  Is  not 
very  distant  from  here,  it  is  clear  that  Father 
Liang  is  not  free  to  circulate  In  outlying 
missions. 

I  offered  High  Mass  In  his  improvised 
chapel  here  on  Sunday.  Some  70  persons.  In- 
cluding, of  course.  Mrs.  Ma,  attended.  About 
eight  received  Holy  Communion.  Few.  11 
say,  t«en-sge  boys  and  girls  were  present, 
but  the  congregation  sang  Mlssa  de  Angells 
excellently. 


Stai^  of  Chril  GoTenuneat  is  ScImoU  of 
rIorcBCCf  ^«  v* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  L  McMLLAN 

or  aooTK  caaouHA 

IN  IHB  HOUBB  OP  RSPRESBNTAllVES 

ThuradOM.  March  13.  1947 

Mr.  IfcmilAN  of  South  Carolliuu 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 


remarks,  I  inchide  In  the  Raooos  a  letter 

and  a  copy  of  a  bill  drafted  and  enacted 
into  a  law  by  Mr.  Qeorge  McLeod,  a 
student  in  the  Florence.  S.  C  schools. 

Our  Qovemment  is  the  only  govern- 
ment in  the  world  that  Is  functioning 
satisfactorily  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  and 
this  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  type 
of  govenunoit  we  have.  I  know  that  it 
will  be  gratifying  to  every  Member  of 
Congr^s  and  the  §aiate  to  learn  that 
the  young  people  In  our  country  are  tak- 
ing a  definite  Interest  in  our  Govern- 
ment. We  all  realize  that  the  burden  of 
carrying  on  our  Government  Increases 
daily,  and  especially  now  since  we  have 
dedicated  ourselves  to  become  a  part  of 
a  world  government. 

Every  student  in  the  United  SUtes 
should  be  required  to  take  courses  in 
civil  government  so  that  he  would  be 
acquainted  as  to  how  his  Government 
functions. 

I  want  to  congratulate  George  Mc- 
Leod and  the  other  students,  and  also  the 
schools  of  my  city  of  Florence.  S.  C.  on 
the  interest  they  have  expressed  in  their 
Government. 

The  responsibilities  of  this  Govern- 
ment will  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  this  coimtry 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  they  are  getting  prepared 
for  this  task. 

The  letter  and  bill  follow: 

FU3HXNCK.  S.  C,  Marcfc  4.  1947. 

DsAB  Ma.  McMnxAN:  I'U  bet  you  wUl  be 
surprised  to  And  out  that  I  have  temporarily 
assumed  the  use  of  your  name,  and  I  bops 
that  you  will  not  mind. 

My  seventh-grade  class  has  Just  written 
and  passed  a  bill.  Each  of  us  had  to  choose 
the  name  of  a  real  Senator  or  Representative. 
We  went  through  all  the  regular  procedures, 
having  sessions  of  both  Houses,  committees, 
etc. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  bill  as  passed, 
and  signed   by  the  Speaker   of   the  House. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and 
President  Truman. 
Sincerely, 

GKOBoa  licTi»|i> 
(Alias  Representative  John  L.  McMillan.) 

Whereas  commtinlsm  and  Its  related  fac- 
tions are  fast  becoming  a  threat  to  democ- 
racy In  these  United  States; 

Whereas  In  future  times,  other  enemies  of 
democracy  may  rise,  we  do  hereby  propose 
the  following: 

Item  1:  The  enforcement  ot  this  bill  shall 
be  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  division 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 

Item  n:  Any  candidate  for  a  position  In 
the  United  States  Government  or  any  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Government  if 
so  accused,  must  prove  In  good  faith  that 
he  is  not  a  member  of.  or  in  sympathy  with, 
any  of  the  aforesaid  factions  hostUe  to  de- 
mocracy; 

Item  m:  Any  Govertunent  employee 
charged  with  treason  shall  be  deported; 
should  the  treason  be  of  a  serious  and  highly 
aggravated  nature  such  as  to  warrant  capital 
punishment  this  shall  be  so  Inflicted. 

Item  IV:  Traason  charges  against  tha 
aforesaid  shall  be  duly  azacuted  in  a  Fed- 
eral court  of  Justice;  the  dedsMm  of  the  court 
shall  ha  final  eaeapt  In  such  tawtaaees  when 
Juai  oauaa  tfudl  ba  diown  for  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 


Blgnad,  aealed,  and  delivered  on  tha  aTth 
day  of  Fetauary,  la  the  year  of  our  Ijord 
1947. 

Joaa^  W.  MaatiM. 

Speaker  of  the  Bouse. 
AsTHtra    Vandkmbcbq. 
Pre«tdent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senmta. 
Haist  S.  TstncAM, 
PretiAent  o/  the  United  States. 


Ef orts  To  Fifht  Couraoisa  WHIi  Doibrt 
Soea  as  Fatilt  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HOWARD  A.  COFRN 

OP  tncBIOAM 

IN  TSB  H0U»  of  RBPfUEBBNTATIVSS 

Thursdc^.  March  13.  1947 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
OBO.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  March  9.  1M7: 


Bpposn  To  FmHT  CoMMtmsnt  Wmi 
Seen  as  FtmLS  Polict 
Pleas  by  the  Gre^  Government  for  sub- 
stsintlal  assistance  to  prevent  that  stricken 
ooi.tntry'B  economic  collapse  should  ba 
viewed  realistically  by  the  people  of  tha 
United  States. 

(•lentlmentally,  our  hearts  go  out  to  the 
Ortwks,  who  are  torn  t>y  civil  dissension  re- 
sulting from  Great  Britain's  insistence  that 
King  George  n,  a  listless  and  near-Fascist 
ruler,  l>e  returned  to  the  throne. 

We  share  also  her  fears  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion and  sympathiee  deeply  with  a  gaUant 
people  facing  up  to  the  inevitable  break- 
down of  an  already  tottering  economy. 

Hlnce  Great  Britain,  Greece's  traditional 
prtitector.  has  served  notice  that  she  can  no 
lorger  support  a  substantial  army  in  Greece 
to  preserve  order,  the  problem  is  thrown 
squarely  In  our  laps  because  we  are  so  doscly 
tied  to  British  foreign  policy. 

The  State  Department  Is  apparently  com- 
mitted to  Greek  asssltsnoe  In  the  amount  of 
S3'>0,000.000.  It  is  explained  publicly  that  a 
sum  of  this  sice  Is  necessary  to  purchase  food, 
clothing,  and  other  emergency  saMinttala. 
Additionally,  the  Greek  note  to  the  United 
States  explained  that  American  technical  ex- 
perts are  needed  to  help  the  country  get  to 
her  feet. 

What  neither  the  State  Department  nor 
the  Greek  diplomatic  dispatch  did  say — and 
this  Is  tha  real  iastie — Is  that  Amertoaa 
money,  and  perhaps  her  soldiers,  most  bs 
used  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
munism Uuoughout  the  Balkana  and  the 
rent  of  Europe. 

the  argument,  freely  used  by  high  oOeials 
and  military  leaders  In  off-the-reoord  aea- 
slons  with  Washington  newspaper  corre- 
spsndents.  Is  "fight  commtinlsm  with 
dollars." 

It  Is  a  cry  that  will  tie  heard  much  OMrs 
frc>quently  and  openly  In  the  monUis  and 
yeiiwrs  to  come. 

It  Is  an  assertion  that  ahould  be  sharply 
ehftllenged  before  It  beeones.  through  pnlrtie 
huTtla  and  Government  propaganda,  ths 
pattern  for  otir  future  foreign  policy. 

Ysnt  It  high  time  that  we  cams  to  grlpa 
with  tha  factor 

.American  dollars  failed  to  reaolve  the  poUt- 
Icii  dlffsrenees  In  China  between  OsneraUa- 
stzQO  Chiang  Kal-ahek  and  the  Ooountmlsto. 
W«  ttuew  sway  hundreds  of  raUllona  in  a 
vain  «aar%  to  bctng  ordar  out  oC  ehaoa 
eama  away  with  aothlng  toot  the  MCtar 
of  aaothar  poUtteal  ratrsat. 

Qeorge  Welter,  al  tha  Ctateaflo  Dally  Mawa 
Pcnrfgn  Semes,  aaya  that  tha  poatwar  poUry 
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Ing  it  to  provide  a  potent 
Rightists  In  the  French  election. 
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the  Tmbappy  legatees  of  a  moral 
banlcruptcy. 
Can  we  fight  communism  witl 
The   projected  »350 .000.000 
Is  but  another  in  a  series  of  well 
but  utterly  futile  efforts  to  buy 
munisu  at  so  much  a  head. 

The  history  of  the  world  prov^ 
▼kluals  with  strong  ideological 
not  for  sal*  at  any   price 
suits  their  purpose  to  be 
the  money  has  been  spent. 

There  might  be  some  military 
for  the  Greek  gift  If.  In  return. 
a  few  naval  bases  In  Greece  and] 

Plnandally.  it  could  be  Justlfi  td 
agreed   to  Uansfer   Greek   crediis 
London  to  the  United  States  so 
oould  buy  some  of  the  things 
tts  own  money  Instead  of 

It  might  even  be  morally 
maant  a  thorough  political 
Oreecs  with  new  elections  so 
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prefer. 

But.  ae  Oeorge  WeUer  potnU 
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kitty  of  natioaa 
kvaiHB  for  sale, 
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At  tills  point,  someone  may  well  ask:  "If 
we  are  not  to  fight  communism  with  dollars, 
what  Ls  the  solution?" 

Unfortunately,  the  very  simplicity  of  the 
questicn  makes  the  answer  more  difficult. 

There  seems  to  be  almost  universal  agree- 
ment that  communism  is  abhorrent  to  free- 
men. 

But  who  shall  say  that  the  people  of  any 
nation  may  not  have  communism  if  that  is 
what  they  desire? 

If  the  Ideological  and  military  conflict 
with  Russia  is  as  Inevitable  as  the  wise  men 
of  the  radio  proclaim  It  to  be.  another  little 
natlcn  or  two  gone  commimlstic  won't  prove 
to  be  the  deciding  factor  In  an  atomic  war. 
Let  them  demonstrate  whether  the  com- 
munistic system  can  be  successful.  Let  It  be 
shown  that  people  are  happier  without  free 
speech,  free  elections,  and  freedom  of  impor- 
tunity. 

The  capitalistic  system  Is  under  constant 
attack  from  disaffected  Americans  who  em- 
phasize its  Imperfections  while  enjoying  all 
of  Its  lieneflts. 

Perhaps  the  communistic  system  can  pro- 
vide better  living  conditions,  more  abundant 
crops,  finer  cars,  superior  household  acces- 
sories, and  greater  liberty  than  we  have  in 
America. 

Possibly  some  people  could  be  happier  liv- 
ing under  the  constant  scrutiny  of  the  secret 
police.  Even  a  few  of  ouir  sons  and  daugh- 
ters see  considerable  merit  In  the  commu- 
nistic system.  Let  this  be  shown.  We  might 
all  be  convinced. 

Mear.while.  efforts  to  combat  commimlsm 
In  the  Balkans  with  American  dollars  are 
not  likely  to  succeed. 

Then  when  we  have  bankrupted  ourselves 
trying  to  ball  out  the  staggering  nations  of 
Europe  communism  will  have  a  field  day  in 
the  United  States. 

Of  ctiurse,  the  capitalistic  system  will  be 
blamed  for  the  debaela  when  actually  it  Is 
being  drained  so  syatematlcally  that  even 
today  it  has  considerable  less  than  an  even 
chance  to  prove  its  worth. 

We  have  poxued  forth  a  golden  and  seem- 
ingly endless  stream  of  American  dollars  In 
our  policy  of  "pay.  preach,  and  retreat." 

Wltb  nothing  to  show  for  our  immature 
genero(!lty  except  more  calls  for  help,  the 
time  hiu  come  to  call  a  halt  before  we  Join 
our  friends  in  the  International  bread  Une. 

Joan  S.  Knight. 
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Ducrininatory  Actm  •£  IntersUtt  Cmik 
■ntci  Cmuussmb  Afiinst  Pacific  CmiI 
SImI  PUbI 


EXTENSION  CHf  REMARKS 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  catiroeinA  ^ 

IN  THE  EtOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Thursday.  March  13.  1947 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  State  of  California 
flnallj-  obtained  the  construction  of  a 
basic,  independent  steel-nianufacturing 
plant. 

The  great  steel  monopoly  corporations 
opposed  the  entry  of  an  independent 
steel  company  into  the  Pacific  coast 
market.  Every  tactic  of  delay  and  ob- 
struction was  used  to  prevent  Its  being. 

Their  opposition  was  overcome  by  the 
genius  and  persistence  at  the  Henry 
Kaiser  organization.  The  plant  was  con- 
structed, but  tht  opposition  continues. 


I   submit   the   following   facts   for   the 
Record: 

The  ICC  held  a  public  hearing  at 
10  a.  m.,  March  11.  regarding  a  proposed 
freight-rate  reduction  gianted  only  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  for  ship- 
ment of  its  steel  products  from  its 
Geneva.  Utah,  plant  to  Pacific  coast 
j)oints.  This  rate  was  granted  by  cer- 
tain railroads  to  United  States  Steel  even 
though  Kaiser  Co..  Inc..  and  other  com- 
panies for  months — since  July  1946 — had 
formally  requested  comparable  competi- 
tive reductions. 

This  reduction  will  benefit  only  United 
States  Steel  and  Its  favored  customers. 
Kaiser  Co.  is  fighting  for  reduced  rates 
for  all  and  is  opposed  to  this  favoritism 
to  United  States  Steel. 

The  Kaiser  Co.  is  carrying  on  the  fight 
directly  to  the  ICC  for  lower  western 
freight  rates  for  all.  As  a  means  of  ac- 
complishing these  lower  rates  for  all. 
Kaiser  Co.  has  no  alternative  but  to  now 
contest  this  discriminatory  rate  reduc- 
tion. 

This  freight-rate  question  is  but  one 
phase  of  a  mighty  struggle  between  the 
power  of  huge  companies  and  the  eco- 
nomic freedom  of  the  West.  The  de- 
cision on  this  freight  rate  matter  can 
well  determine  whether  the  West  is  to 
be  free  of  monopoly  and  of  the  domi- 
nance of  great  corporations. 

The  Kaiser  Co.'s  Pontana  steel  plant 
is  the  West's  only  free,  independent, 
integrated  steel  plant.  It  must  fight 
this  freight-rate  favoritism  to  United 
States  Steel  and  this  discriminatory 
rate.  The  rules  and  procedures  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
are  such  that  at  this  time  we  can  only, 
carry  on  the  fight  for  equity  of  freight 
rates  for  all  by  filing  a  technical  protest 
in  the  prescribed  manner.  This  we  have 
done.  At  the  hearings  before  the  ICC  in 
Washington  on  Tuesday.  March  11. 
counsel  for  Kaiser  Co. — Thomas  Mc- 
Carthy, of  San  Francisco— will  appear 
and  protest  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
posed freight  rate  to  United  States  Steel 
alone.  It  will  also  be  i>ointed  out  how 
prejudicial  this  reduction  Is  to  Pontana. 
the  West's  only  independent,  integrated 
steel  plant 

The  foUowing  is  a  brief  statement  of 
events  and  facts  pertaining  to  this  inal> 
ter: 

FIrsW  Pontana  applied  to  the  railroads 
tor  lower  rates  at  the  same  time  United 
Slates  Steel  did— July  1946. 

Second.  The  railroad  rate  bureaus 
held  several  hearings  on  these  applica- 
Uons  in  194«. 

Third  No  action  was  taken  In  1948  by 
the  railroad  rate  bureaus  on  either  Pon- 
tana's  application  or  the  United  States 
Steel  application. 

Fouii,h.  While  these  applications  for 
reduced  rates  for  both  Pontana  and 
United  States  Steel  were  still  pending  the 
ICC  in  December  1946  authorized  a 
17.6  percent  blanket  increase  in  freight 
rates  for  all  United  States  railroads  ef- 
fective January  1,  1947.  This  increase 
added  $600,000  annually  to  Fontana's 
freight  bill.  The  ICC  authorized  this 
Increase  to  all  United  States  raihroads  on 
a  basis  of  need  and  necessity. 
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Fifth.  On  January  10,  1947.  10  days 
after  the  blanket  increase  became  effec- 
tive, the  railroad  rate  bureau  reduced  the 
united  States  Steel's  Geneva.  Utah, 
freight  rate  to  the  Pacific  coast  31  per- 
cent. This  reduction  would  result  in  a 
discriminatory  advantage  of  from  one  to 
two  million  dollars  a  year,  depending  on 
the  volume  of  Geneva  shipments. 

Sixth.  Pontana  must  still  pay  the 
higher  rate. 

Seventh.  Fontana  believes  it  and  other 
shippers  are  entitled  to  equitable  and  fair 
treatment. 

Eighth.  The  only  legal  way  this  can  be 
brought  to  an  issue  before  the  ICC  is 
for  Pontana  and  others  to  protest  this 
discriminatory  reduction  to  United 
States  Steel  sdone. 

Ninth.  That  is  why  Kaiser  Co.  filed  a 
protest  with  ICC.  This  is  why  Kaiser 
Co.  is  appearing  today  before  the  ICC 
in  this  matter.    It  has  no  other  recourse. 

Tenth.  The  California  State  Assembly 
on  Friday,  March  7,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion protesting  the  discriminatory  freight 
rates  in  the  shipment  of  steel  from  the 
Kaiser  Fontana  plant  as  between  rates 
from  the  United  States  Steel  Geneva, 
Utah,  plant.  The  resolution  requested 
the  ICC  to  investigate  and  equalize  the 
rates  to  eliminate  discrimination. 


Public  Rifhh  in  Labor  Dispotet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

OP  NEW  jcasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I 
include  a  statement  which  I  submitted 
on  March  10.  1947,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  support  of  the 
proposed  Public  Rights  in  Labor  Disputes 
Act  embodied  in  the  following  identical 
bills:  H.  R  17.  introduced  by  RepresenU- 
tlTe  A17CRIMCI.0SS.  of  New  Jersey;  H.  R 
34.  introduced  by  myself:  H.  R.  68.  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Hale,  of  Maine; 
H.  R  75.  introduced  by  RepresenUUve 
HisiLTON.  of  Massachusetts;  and  R  R. 
76.  introduced  by  RepresentatiTe  Hbrtb. 
of  Massachusetts: 
Woax   GroTPAca    EmkANcsaxMO   tbs   Puauc 

Hbaltb  oa  Survrr  Cankot  Bb  Pbuuttid— 

80MK  LSQISLATTVS  SOLUTIOM  1|X»T  BS  PSO- 

vntiD 

UntU  quite  recently  disputes  between 
management  and  labor  were  not  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  the  general  public.  Our 
economic  system  was  relatively  simple  and 
the  great  majority  of  people  were  compara- 
tively Independent  economically  of  one  an- 
other. Furthermore,  labor  was  weak  and  In 
most  cases  strikes  and  lockouts  were  of  short 
duration. 

The  situation  is  completely  reversed  today. 
Our  economic  system  is  complex  and  highly 
specialized.  The  great  majority  of  people 
are  dependent  upon  the  continuous  activity 
of  many  others  for  their  day-to-day  existence. 
Out  food,  shelter,  light,  and  heat,  and  In  al- 
most every  case  our  Job.  depend  upon  an  un- 
interrupted supply  of  materials  and  of  power, 
transportation,  and  distribution  services.  At 
the  same  time,  organised  labor  has  grown 
in  strength  and  in  staying  power  to  the  point 


where  it  can  do  battle  on  at  least  equal  terms 
with  management  and  mak  stoppagee  may 
result  of  indefinite  duration,  depriving  the 
public  of  the  goods  and  servloes  on  which  our 
existence  depends.  Centralization  of  oootrol 
in  labor  organizations  has  given  a  relatlvtiy 
few  men,  and  In  some  cases  a  single  indi- 
vidual, the  ability  to  bring  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  country  to  a  standstill. 

Work  stoppages  can  no  longer  be  tolerated 
where  the  public  health  and  safety  are  en- 
dangered. The  wartime  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Inadequate  as  they  have  proved  to 
be,  win  soon  expire.  The  situation  requires 
that  some  machinery  be  provided  to  take 
their  place.  The  public  also  insiste  that  this 
be  done.  The  Oovemment  cannot  be  left 
Impotent  to  deal  with  these  situations.  The 
question  Is  no  longer  whether  we  should  take 
action,  the  only  question  Is  what  sort  of  ac- 
tion should  be  taken. 

WHAT   FOXM    SBOX7LO   SUCH    LEGISLATION    TAKZ? 

Two  general  lines  of  approach  have  been 
suggested : 

(a)  To  weaken  one  party  or  the  other  to 
labor  disputes  so  that  that  party  either 
quickly  capitulates  or  never  dares  risk  a  test 
of  strength  with  Its  adversary;   or 

(b)  To  prohibit  by  law  work  stoppages 
(whether  strikes  or  lock-outs)  by  which  the 
public  health  or  safety  would  be  endangered 
and,  since  no  man  can  be  compelled.  In  ova 
free  system,  to  work  for  or  to  employ  another 
upon  the  latter's  terms,  to  provide  some 
alternative  means  for  the  settlement  of  their 
dispute. 

With  all  deference  to  the  suggestions  made 
by  Senator  Ball  and  others.  It  Is  submitted 
that  there  Is  little  prospect  that  the  first  al- 
ternative wUl  be  adopted.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  no  choice  but  to  adopt  the 
second. 

We  believe  that  our  bill  presents  a  method 
for  dealing  with  the  situation  which  would 
ta  both  reasonable  and  rffectlve.  Before  dis- 
cussing Its  provisions  In  some  detail,  however, 
I  should  like  to  suggest  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples which  I  believe  shoxild  be  followed  In 
deciding  what  method  of  approach  should  be 
employed: 

1.  Every  dispute  which  can  be  eettled  vol- 
untarily should  be  so  settled,  and  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  and  assistance  to  volun- 
tary settlements  should  be  provided. 

a.  Where  intervention  by  Government  is 
qecessary.  SUte  and  local  govemmenta 
should  have  the  responsibility  and  should  be 
permitted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
ercise the  reaponsiblUty  for  handling  Just  aa 
many  of  theae  situations  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  da 

S.  Cover hment  aelsure  should  not  be  !«• 
sorted  to  in  any  event. 

4.  When  interrentloa  by  the  PMer«l  Gov- 
ernment is  required,  the  machinery  provided 
should  be  such  as  to  miniralae  the  danger  of 
refimenution.  Thus  it  seems  highly  dealr- 
able  that  the  adjudicating  body  shoxild  be 
neither  a  Government  agency  nor  a  perma- 
nent agency  of  any  sort.  Rather,  each  dis- 
pute should  be  decided  on  an  individual  baais 
by  a  group  of  persons  brought  together  to 
settle  that  particular  dispute  and,  as  far  aa 
poeaible,  selected  by  the  parties  themselvee. 

A  BITMMAXT  09  THX  PS0P08ED  PUBLIC  klCBTB  XIV 
LABOK  DISPimS  ACT 

Our  bill  has  two  broad  ptirposes: 

A.  The  improvement  of  all  labor-Industry 
relations  by  strengthening  the  oonclliation 
services  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  this  heading  our  bill  would  create  a 
Labor  Disputes  Conciliation  Administration 
as  an  independent  Federal  agency;  the  con- 
ciliation fuinctions  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  would  be  alxAlshed,  and  all  Federal 
conciliation  functions  concentrated  In  the 
new  independent  Conciliation  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Conciliation  Administration  would  he 
beaded  by  an  Administrator,  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 


the  Senate,  with  up  to  three  Aaalatant  Ad- 
mlaietraton,  and  such  staff  and  personnel  •• 
ai^HoprlatioBs  permitted. 

Ilie  duty  of  the  Oonciliatioa  Admlnistra- 
tlo:u  would  be  to  offer  conciliation  services  In 
labor  disputes  affecting  the  pubUe  Intuest 
and  to  help  the  parties  s:ttle  their  differextoes 
by  negotiation  and  agreement  rather  than  by 
strikes  and  lock-outs. 

Ilie  conciliation  Admlnisteatlon  would 
ha^'e  a  labor-management  advisory  commit- 
tee consisting  of  seven  members  representing 
labar  and  seven  representing  business  man- 
agement, all  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senste.  The 
conunlttee  would  meet  st  least  every  two 
months  and  advise  the  Administrator  on  the 
workings  of  the  act.  (The  committee  would 
als<:i  have  another  Important  function  here- 
inafter referred  to.) 

B.  The  other  broad  ptirpoee  of  our  biU  Is 
to  prevent  work  stoppages  (and  provide  for 
their  termination  If  they  have  already  oc- 
curred) if  the  public  health  and  safety  would 
be  endangered  thereby.  The  bUl  would 
work  this  way: 

(s)  The  President  mtist  find: 

1.  That  a  public  emergency  exists  or  is 
inunlnently  threatened  by  the  suspension  or 
substantial  curtailment  of  transportation. 
publlc-utUity  or  communication  services,  or 
supplies  of  articles  or  commodities  essential 
to  the  public  health  or  safety  as  a  rerult  of 
a  liibor  dispute  affecting  Interstate  or  foreign 
coramerce; 

2.  that  the  public  health  or  safety  is  en- 
dangered or  likely  to  be  endangered;  and 

3.  that  local  governmental  facilities  to  pre- 
vent the  work  stoppage  are  not  being  or  can- 
not be  effectively  utillxed. 

(b)  Upon  making  such  findings,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  issue  an  order  forbidding  the  work 
stoppage  (or  requiring  Its  termination  if  it 
has  already  occurred)  and  requiring  that  the 
states  quo  be  maintained  (or  that  the  eitua- 
tloit  existing  before  the  work  stoppage,  if 
one  has  already  occurred,  be  reestabliahed 
and  maintained)  while  the  machinery  which 
the  bUl  provldee  for  the  settlement  of  the 
dilute  is  in  operation. 

(c)  The  settlement  machinery  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  parttee  are  given  SO  days  to  reach 
a  voluntary  agreement  or  to  subml:  their 
dliputa  to  voluntary  arbitration. 

S.  U  the  parties  have  not  done  one  thii^ 
or  the  other  within  90  days,  the  President 
may  at  onoe.  and  after  15  adiUttonat  tfaya 
must,  direct  the  suhmlsilon  at  the  dtapute  to 
oonpulaory  uhttration. 

S.  H  compulsory  arhltratioD  is  neeaaaary  it 
shall  be  conducted  by  a  I  oard  of  three  arM- 
trmtiss.  one  s»ch  arbitrator  being  cboeen  by 
ead:i  party  from  a  permanent  panel  of  at 
leMU  M  provided  tor  by  the  bUl.  and  the  third 
by  t  he  first  two— the  Admlntetratar  to  chooae 
an  liTbltrator  for  either  party  if  he  falls  or 
refuses  to  ariect  his  own. 

4.  The  award  of  the  arbitratara  is  binding 
upon  both  partiee  for  6  months  unless  modi- 
fled  by  mutual  agreement.  It  may  be  en- 
forced in  the  same  manner  as  an  award 
xmder  the  United  Statea  Arbitration  Act. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  permanent  panel 
of  iu-bitrators  from  which  the  parties  would 
select  the  arbitrators  for  their  particuiar  dis- 
putes would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Labor-lfanagement 
Advisory  Committee,  already  mentioned, 
shall  suggest  names  to  the  President  for  ap- 
pointment to  this  panel  and  if  the  President 
appoints  persona  other  than  those  suggested 
by  the  committee  he  must  give  his  reasons 
for  doing  so. 

(e)  The  President's  orders  prohn>itlng.  or 
directing  the  ending  of,  work  stoppages  and 
requiring  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
would  be  enforced  by  injunctions  iasued  by 
the  United  States  district  courts  up<n  ap- 
plication only  by  the  Attorney  Oencral  ct 
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^  and  prc^;>er  and  we  are  convinced  that 

the  great  weight  of  opinion  is  In  accord. 
Moreover,  we  make  such  strikes  unnecessary 
by  providing  a  substitute  means  of  arriving 
at  settlements  of  labor -industry  disputes 
which  we  think  U  adequate  and  fair.  We 
believe  thfit  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  public  generally  and  of  the  people  In 
labor's  ranks  will  agree  on  this  also.  Public 
opinion  win  not  tolerate,  much  less  support, 
a  strike  by  which  the  public  health  or  safety 
1*  endangered  and  which  It  considers  both 
Illegal  and  unnecessary.  Without  public 
support  no  such  strike  would  succeed  and. 
we  believe,  few  are  likely  to  be  attempted. 
IX  a  few  reckless  and  Irresponsible  Individu- 
als should  attempt  one.  It  would  quickly  col- 
lapse under  the  force  of  public  opinion  and 
the  sanctions  provided  by  our  bill. 

The  substantial  objection  to  compulsory 
arbitration  on  the  part  of  management  Is 
based  on  Its  fear  of  regimentation.  We  rec- 
ognise the  validity  of  this  objection  and.  as 
explained  above,  we  believe  our  bill  avoids 
this  danger. 

The  legitimate  objections  of  labor  must 
also  be  considered.  They  are  based  upon  the 
fear  that  the  right  to  strike  cannot  be  taken 
away  without  depriving  them  of  an  essential 
means  of  realizing  their  Just  demands.  Also 
labor  hesitates  to  concede  that  the  right  to 
strike  may  properly  be  denied  or  limited  un- 
der any  circumstances  for  fear  that  a  prece- 
dent will  be  established  for  denying  or  re- 
stricting strikes  In  all  circumstances. 

We  submit  that  our  bill  meets  these  ob- 
jections also. 

(a)  The  right  to  strike  In  the  cases  to 
which  our  bill  applies  Is  not  necessary  to  se- 
cure fair  treatment  for  labor.  The  system  of 
arbitration  established  by  our  bill  provides 
ample  assurance  of  such  protection.  Indeed, 
we  Insist  that  labor's  Just  grievances  will 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  fair  hearing 
and  Just  solution  by  the  boards  of  arbitra- 
tion created  under  our  bill  than  would  be 
the  case  tinder  machinery  Improvised  after 
a  crisis  arises  when  public  sentiment  will  be 
aroused  and  the  chances  for  dispassionate 
and  fair  consideration  of  labor's  problems 
will  be  much  less  favorable.  Again,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  provision  of  our  bill 
which  requires  that  the  arbitrators  must 
recognise  that  labor  Is  being  deprived  of  Its 
economic  weapons  In  the  cases  where  the 
public  health  and  safety  are  Involved  and 
that  any  award  made  In  such  cases  must  take 
that  fact  Into  account  and  leave  the  em- 
ployees affected  In  at  least  as  favorable  a  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  terms  of  their 
employment  as  those  In  other  Industries. 

(b)  Labor's  position  generally  will  be  much 
Improved  and  Its  chances  of  accomplishing 
Its  legitimate  objectives  enhanced  under  our 
bin  which  would  protect  responsible  leaders 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  against  th* 
adverse  public  reaction  to  all  labor  which  in- 
evitably results  whan  a  taw  racklaas  and  Ir- 
ra^MMUlbla  laftdan  mlMM  ttMir  powar  to 
tha  d*trlm«nt  ot  th*  public. 

(c)  Unto**  aooM  provision  l*  made  for  dMd- 
laf  with  work  stoppac**  In  th*  llmlt*d  o*t*- 
gory  of  sltuaUons  whar*  th*  pubUe  h*alth 
and  asttty  would  b*  *ttdant«Nd.  th*r«  la 
ir«at  dan««r  that.  und*r  prasaur*  oC  aoaa 
*m*rt*ney,  public  opinion  will  d*nMat  and 
win  obtain  l«ti*l*tion  far  mor*  drattle  than 
our  bill,  under  which  th*  right  to  strlk*  may 
b*  United  or  d*nl*d  In  elrcumttancea  far 
beyond  thoaa  lo  which  our  biU  has  appU- 
cation.  I 

CUMSI IIM  I'lUKAUTT 

It  Is  submitted  that  our  bill  should,  and 
I  believe  that  unquestionably  it  would,  b* 
h*ld  constitutional. 

Th*  bill  applies  only  to  labor  dUpute* 
affecting  intersute  or  foreign  commerce. 
Thus  It  Is  clearly  within  the  sphere  of  Fed- 
eral power  under  the  commerce  clause.  The 
due  proceas  reqtdrement  is  satisfied  because 
Iha  proflaloos  of  tha  bill  are  neither  arbi- 


trary nor  discriminatory— they  are  reason- 
ably adapted  to  meeting  a  definite,  llihlted 
objective  In  which  the  public  Interest  is 
clear,  and  they  do  so  In  a  manner  fair  to 
both  sides  In  any  dispute. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  held  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  Act 
tmconstltutlonal  insofar  as  it  attempted  to 
give  power  to  a  special  court  to  fix  wages  In 
the  coal  mining  and  food  and  clothing  In- 
dustries {Wolff  Packing  Co.  v.  Court  of  Indua- 
trtal  Relations  (262  U.  8.  622.  2«7,  U.  8.  552, 
1923  and  1926)).  These  cases,  however, 
afford  no  precedent  for  holding  that  the  pro- 
visions of  our  bin  would  be  unconstitutional, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  decisions  Involving  the  Indtwtrlal 
Court  Act  were  clearly  based  upon  the  court's 
view  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  public 
Interest  in  the  continued  operation  of  the 
planU  and  Industries  which  that  act  placed 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  special  court 
to  Justify  Imposing  so  great  a  measure  of 
governmental  control  of  the  parties  In  those 
plants  and  Industries.  The  court  empha- 
sized the  small  extent  of  the  public  Incon- 
venience which  would  restilt  from  such  In- 
dustries ceasing  to  operate  Our  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  tmder  Its  own  terms,  could  ba 
Invoked  only  upon  a  finding  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  public  health  or  safety  were 
endangered. 

2.  The  situation  In  the  early  1920's  was 
very  different  from  that  prevailing  today.  In 
respect  of  the  complexity  and  InterdeDend- 
ence  of  our  economic  life  and  of  the  strength 
and  extent  of  union  organization  and  the 
power  of  a  few  union  leaders  or  even  a  single 
Individual  to  bring  the  entire  economy  of 
the  country  to  a  standstill. 

3.  The  Kansas  Industrial  Court  cases  were 
decided  before  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
of  the  last  decade  vastly  exnanded  the  scope 
of  Federal  power,  and  considerably  modified 
early  concepts  of  due  process  as  applied  to 
actions  by  both  Federal  and  Stat*  Govern- 
ments, for  example: 

(a)  Satioiud  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Jones 
A  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  (301  U.  8.  1 
(1937) ).  In  which  the  Court  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  with  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  specifically  establishing  the  principle 
that  acts  which  directly  burden  or  obstruct 
commerce  or  Its  free  flow  are  within  the  reach 
of  the  congressional  power  and  that  such  acts 
are  not  rendered  Immune  because  they  grow 
out  of  labor  disputes. 

(b)  Nebbia  v.  New  York  (291  U.  8.  602 
(1934) ) ,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Control  Act  which  gave  a  State  board  power, 
among  other  things,  to  fix  minimum  and 
maximum  retail  prices  of  milk.  The  Court's 
opinion,  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Roberts, 
clearly  aatabllshaa  that  thar*  is  no  closed 
class  or  eatagory  of  business**  affected  with 
a  public  Interest  and  that  th*  function  ot 
the  courts  in  applying  th*  du*  proo*ss  pro- 
visions of  the  Oonstlttltion  Is  to  determfh* 
in  each  case  wh*thar  In  all  tha  elrcumstan««s 
th*  rvfulatton  Is  a  r*a*Qnabl*  assarttoa  of 
gov*rnn*ntal  authority  or  Is  arbitrary  or  dls- 
orlnlnatory,  Th*  toUowing  languag*  haa 
b*oom*  olaasle: 

"U  th*  law*  passsd  ar*  a**n  to  hav*  a  raa« 
■mmM*  ralatton  to  a  propar  lagislativ*  pur- 
pose, and  ar*  nalthar  arbitrary  nor  discrim- 
inatory, th*  r*qulr*m*nta  of  due  process  ar* 
•atlsAsd  *  *  *.  With  th*  wisdom  of  th* 
poUey  adoptad,  with  th*  adequacy  or  prae- 
tleablllty  of  th*  law  en.icted  to  forward  It. 
the  courts  ar*  tx>th  Incompetent  and  unau- 
thorised to  deal." 

8.  There  Is  a  direct  precedent  for  the  fixing 
of  wage  rates.  In  Wtl3<m  v.  New  (243,  U.  8. 
322,  1917),  dealing  with  the  Adamson  law, 
the  Court  held  in  a  Nation- «lde  dispute  over 
wages  between  rallrocul  companies  and  their 
employees,  with  a  general  strike,  commercial 
paralysia,  and  grave  loss  and  suffering  over- 
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hanging  the  coimtry.  Congress  had  power  to 
prescribe  wages  obligatory  on  both  parties  to 
the  dispute  for  a  reasonable  time.  The  Adam- 
son  law  provided,  among  other  things,  that 
for  a  7-month  period  the  railroads  should 
pay  their  operating  employees  for  8  hours' 
work  a  wage  not  less  than  the  one  then  estab- 
lished for  a  standard  day,  which  had  been 
generally  10  hours.  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds' 
dissent  in  the  Wilson  case  la  interesting  in 
connection  with  our  present  discussion. 
After  stating  that  he  could  not  concur  with 
the  majority  that  it  was  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  the  statute,  he  continued, 
*9ut,  considering  the  doctrine  now  affirmed 
by  the  majority  of  the  Court  as  established, 
It  follows  as  'Of  course  that  Congress  has 
power  to  fix  a  maximum  as  well  as  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  trainmen;  to  require  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  labor  disputes  which 
may  seriously  and  directly  Jeopardize  the 
movement  of  Interstate  traffic;  and  to  take 
measures  effectively  to  protect  the  free  flow 
of  such  commerce  against  any  combination, 
whether  of  operatives,  owners,  or  strangers." 
4.  Finally,  It  is  clear  that  the  right  to  strike 
Is  not  an  absolute  right  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  that  It  may  be  regulated  and,  in 
certain  circumstances,  denied  In  the  public 
Interest.  Truax  v.  Corrigan  (257  U.  8.  812, 
363  (1921,  Brandels,  J.)):  Dorchy  v.  ITansos 
(272  U.  S.  306,  311  (1926,  Brandels,  J.)); 
Aikens  v.  Wisconsin  (195  U.  8.  194,  204-205); 
Carpenters  Union  v.  Ritter't  Cafe  (815  U.  sL 
722,  724  (1942,  Frankfurter,  J.)). 

Strikes  in  hospitals  that  endanger  life  and 
health,  in  charitable  Institutions  that  with- 
hold relief  to  the  needy,  and  In  government 
and  utilities  that  disrupt  the  life  of  a  whole 
community  may  be  regarded  as  In  this  cate- 
gory. Jewish  Hospital  v.  John  Doe  (252  App. 
Dlv.  681  (New  York,  1937) ) ;  Elizabeth  Gen- 
eral Hospital  V.  Employees  Local  A.  A.  (4  labor 
cases,  par.  60,  530);  Western  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  ▼.  Lichleiter  (340  Pa.  382,  17  *Atl. 
(2d)  206  (1941));  Arthur  v.  Oakes  (63  Fed. 
810  (1894)). 

In  Dorchy  v.  Kansas  (1926,  supra) ,  Blr.  Jus- 
tice Brandels  said: 

"But  a  strike  may  be  Illegal  because  of  Its 
purpose,  however  orderly  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  conducted.  To  collect  a  stale 
claim  due  a  fellow  member  of  the  union 
who  was  formerly  employed  in  the  business 
Is  not  a  permissible  purpose.  In  the  absence 
of  a  valid  agreement  to  the  contrary,  each 
party  to  a  disputed  claim  may  Insist  that  It 
be  determined  only  by  a  court  •  •  •.  To 
enforce  payment  by  a  strike  is  ptirely  coer- 
cion. •  •  •  Neither  the  common  Isw  nor 
the  fourteenth  amendment  confers  the  abso- 
lute right  to  strike." 

In  Carpenters'  Union  v.  Ritter's  Cafe  (1948, 
supra).  Mr.  Joitlce  Frankfurter  said: 

"The  right  of  the  State  to  determine  wheth- 
er th*  common  interest  is  best  served  by  Im- 
posing some  reetrlctlons  upon  the  use  of 
woapoxis  for  inflicting  economic  injury  in  th* 
atruggl*  of  oonfliotlng  industrial  foro**  has 
not  pr«viou«ly  b**n  doubted  *  *  *.  But 
th*  p*tiUon*r«  now  claim  that  th*r*  Is  to  b* 
totrnd  In  th*  du*-proc*as  elaus*  of  th*  four- 
%aanth  am*ndm*nt  a  constitutional  com- 
BMnd  that  p*ao*ful  plckcUng  must  b*  wholly 
Immun*  from  r*gulatlon  by  th*  community 
tn  order  to  prot*ot  th*  g*n*ral  lnt*r«*t,  that 
th*  Btat**  mtut  b*  pow*rl*a*  to  oonfin*  th* 
us*  ot  this  Industrial  wsapon  within  r*aaon- 
abl*  bounds." 
Aftsr  dlacuuing  th*  pr«cU*  limiution 
V  placed  by  th*  Texas  court  upon  th*  plck*ting 
of  r«*pond*nt's  rssuurant.  Mr,  Justlo* 
Frankfurter  then  said:  * 

"We  hold  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
forbid  Texas  to  draw  the  line  which  has  been 
drawn  here.  To  hold  otherwise  would  b*  to 
transmute  vital  constitutional  liberties  into 
doctrinaire  dogma.  We  must  be  mindful  that 
the  *rlghts  of  employers  and  employees  to 
conduct  their  economic  affairs  and  to  com- 
bat with  others  for  a  ahare  in  the  prodticts 
of  Industry  ar*  subject  to  mo<Hflraf.tnn  « 
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qualification  in  the  interests  of  the  society 
in  which  they  exist.  This  is  but  an  instance 
of  the  power  of  the  State  to  set  the  llmlU- 
tlon  of  permissible  contest  open  to  industrial 
combatants.'  ThomhiU  v.  Alabama  (310  U.  S. 
88.  103-104) ." 

COI7CXX7SION 

The  problem  for  which  we  have  attempted 
to  suggest  a  solution  is  a  real,  not  an  imag- 
inary one.  The  dangers  are  not  past,  they 
are  here  today,  and,  In  a  very  few  weeks,  may 
be  upon  us  in  acute  and  critical  form. 

Shall  our  Government  face  a  telephone 
strike,  for  example,  without  even  those  pow- 
ers with  which  It  attempted  recently  to  deal 
with  the  coal  situation?  Can  we  view  with 
equanimity  the  possibility  of  a  renewed  de- 
mand for  the  dangerotis  and  drastic  powers 
which  the  President  sought  under  pressure 
of  the  railroad  crisis  less  than  10  months  ago? 

The  answer  Is  clear.  The  question  as  I  said 
at  the  outset  Is  no  longer  whether  we  should 
take  action.  The  only  question  is  what  ac- 
tion should  be  taken.  The  experience  which 
this  conunlttee  has  gained  In  the  long  course 
of  Its  hearings  may  very  well  lead  It  to  believe 
that  some  or  perhaps  many  changes  and  im- 
provements can  and  should  be  made  In  the 
method  of  attack  upon  this  problem  which 
we  have  suggested.  Naturally  we  would  ac- 
cept any  such  changes  and  Improvements 
wholeheartedly  and  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
them  or  any  questions  which  the  committee 
may  have  with  respect  to  any  provisions  ot 
our  bill  whenever  It  may  be  convenient  for 
it  to  do  so.  We  are  interested  only  In  assist- 
ing In  the  development  of  a  solution  which 
we  believe  that  the  situation  demands  and 
which  the  people  of  the  country  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  this  Congress  to  provide. 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  13,  1947: 
amKicAM  msTiMT 
What  the  'President  said  to  Congress  had 
already  been  reported  to  some  extent  in  ad- 
vance. But  this  did  not  mar  the  massive 
impact  of  the  message  or  alloy  its  grave  Im- 
port. Mr,  Truman  recommended  a  clear  as- 
sumption of  the  world  power  which  belongs 
to  America.  In  Itself  this  Is  nothing  new. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  war  years  such  a 
stat*m*nt  has  bacome  a  ritual  In  Pr«sld*ntlal 
massage*.  But  this  tlm*  Mr,  Truman  Bp*ll*d 
out  a  policy  and  sought  to  transit t*  it  Into 
pr*llmlnary  action, 

Th*  k*y  a*nt*no*  Is  *Tt  must  b*  th*  policy 
of  th*  Unlt*d  Btatas  to  support  tr«*  p*<«l*a 
who  ar*  raalsting  att*mpt*d  subjugation  by 
armed  mlnorttlas  or  by  outsid*  pr***\ar«s,'' 
Tl^ls  is  brsath-taklng  in  its  literal  tmpUoa- 
tlons.  It  take*  Into  account  and  is  aimed  at 
countering  th*  new  technlqu*  of  aggr*ssion. 
It  is  KS  much  a  tocsin  as  a  policy,  a  wsapon 
in  itself  as  much  as  the  threat  of  a  weapon. 
The  application  of  the  policy  could  not  b* 
rigid,  but  would  depend  upon  the  place  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  test.  As  a  starter 
the  President  asks  financial  aid  for  the  two 
ooimtrles  that  are  imminently  menaced  by 
either  armed  minorities  or  outside  pressures. 
Tlz,  Greece  and  Turkey.  Here  the  need  to 
defend  the  principle  that  the  President  has 
enunciated  is  backed  by  the  need  to  look 
attar  our  sslflsh  lnt«nata  as  a  world  pow«r. 


Congress  and  the  peop\9  will  now  have  a 
chance  of  sober  reflection  on  the  responsi- 
bilities to  which  they  have  hitherto  given  lip 
service  but  which  they  are  now  called  upon 
to  shoulder. 

There  had  been  some  reservations  in  our 
approach  to  the  President's  declaration  of 
an  explicit  foreign  policy.  It  had  been  said 
it  might  throw  down  the  gage  to  Russia  in  a 
titanic  Russo -American  contest  for  power. 
This  pitfall  the  President  has  avoided,  in  the 
manner  of  Mettemich.  by  advancing  a  uni- 
versal principle — the  principle  of  freedom — 
by  way  of  opposing  the  forces  of  disruption. 
The  policy  is  antlaggresslon,  but  on  its  other 
face  It  Is  profreedom.  This  Is  its  saving  grace. 
For  nothing  antl  will  survive  in  the  struggle 
of  ideas  that  makes  the  entire  world  a  battle- 
field. 

Moreover  Russia  Is  not  singled  out,  nor  is 
communism.  In  the  context  of  otir  key  pol- 
icy, the  aggression  we  will  oppose  is  totali- 
tarian, not  specifically  communism.  The  dis- 
tinction Is  vital.  The  modem  tendency  is  to 
think  only  of  communism  and  Russia  as  the 
foe.  If  we  were  to  take  this  position,  we 
would  be  driven  to  line  up  with  anti-Com- 
munists of  the  same  stripe  of  totalitarianism 
as  the  Communists  themselves.  Fascists  are 
contemptuous  of  liberty  equally  with  Com- 
munists. Against  totalitarianism  of  the 
right  and  of  the  left  this  new  fcarelgn  policy 
is  ranged. 

Nor  does  the  President  wish  to  make  this 
new  foreign  policy  Independent.  It  was  good 
to  hear  him  uphold  the  United  NaUmis.  Uni- 
versal organization  of  free  men  is  the  hope 
of  the  human  race,  and  any  whittling  away 
of  it  would  Imperil  what  remains  of  civiliza- 
tion. Mr.  Truman  said  he  had  considered 
how  the  United  Nations  might  assist  in 
meeting  the  Near  Eastern  crisis,  and  rejected 
the  idea  because  "the  situation  is  an  urgent 
one  requiring  Immediate  action,  and  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  related  organlzationa 
are  not  in  a  position  to  extend  help  of  the 
kind  that  is  required."  We  take  the  Presi- 
dent's word  for  it. 

However,  we  hope  that  our  like-minded 
friends  in  the  United  Nations  were  apprised 
beforehand  of  the  momentous  step  upon 
which  we  propose  to  embark.  It  is  entirely 
in  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Charter  is  the  authority  for  all  free  nations 
to  seek  a  reign  of  world  law  and  strive  for 
the  protection  of  human  rights.  Thus  we 
must  build  up  the  United  Nations  as  a  neces- 
sary complement  and  instrument  of  this 
foreign  policy.  The  warning  cannot  be 
stressed  sufficiently  that  Vre  may  fall  into 
the  habit  of  operating  outside  the  United 
Nations.  That  would  be  a  fatal  reaction. 
Complete  independence  In  the  pursuit  of  our 
alms  might  saddle  us  with  the  redemption 
of  blank  checks  presented  to  us  instead  of  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Acceptance  of  the  Preeidenfs  eredo  would 
imply  a  high  degree  of  American  discipline. 
No  longer  dare  w*  leglslat*.  as  in  the  ease 
of  our  silver  policy,  without  a  thought  ot  the 
effect  elsewhere  of  our  actions.  .Oongrees, 
moreover  should  hxirry  up  conslderaUon  ot 
the  bill  to  Integrate  th*  arm*d  fore**  In  a 
tingl*  d*partm*nt  topp*d  by  th*  National 
Bvcurlty  Council  and  th*  R**ouro**  Board. 
Finally,  thar*  must  be  a  systematic  *ffort  to 
clos*  th*  gap  in  our  forvign  trad*  so  that 
the  world  will  not  b*  k*pt  for*v*r  dollar- 
poor. 

A  r*sponslbUlty  Ukvwls*  falls  upon  th* 
President  If  we  Intend  to  "give  effect  to 
th*  principles  of  the  Charter  of  th*  Unitsd 
Nations."  than  h*  should  see  to  it  that  th* 
United  Nations  Is  no  longer  the  stepchild 
In  the  organisational  set-up  of  the  SUte  De- 
partment but  is  recognised  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  St  least  an  Assistant  Secretary  at 
State  for  UN  affairs.  First  and  foremost, 
however.  Greece  and  Turkey  must  be  ahored 
up  agaiost  an  aggreesion  which,  Judging 
from  the  President's  statement,  la  bound  to 
succeed  unless  w*  act. 
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Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York 
Spacer,  industry-wide  bargaining 
invisible  guest  at  every  dinner  tat  le.  It 
cuts  •cross  the  lives  of  every  man.  wom- 
an, and  child  In  America,  no  matti  r  how 
humble.  It  really  means  that  ttis  in- 
visible somebody  has  his  hands  in  your 
podcets  roost  of  the  time. 
Now.  why  is  this? 

Industry-wide  bargaining  ar(  Just 
high-toned  words  for  the  concent  ration 
of  power  and  compulsion — the  destruc- 
tion of  freedom  on  a  Nation-wide  scale. 
Here  again,  instead  of  capitali.«?t  c  mo- 
nopoly. It  is  laboristic  monopoly  at  work. 
A  generation  before  lis  saw  the  I  arons 
of  finance  and  industry  building  v  p  and 
abusing  monopoly  power.  They  raised 
prices  and  corrupted  Government.  Your 
generation  and  mine  must  now  des  1  with 
a  greater,  more  widespread,  more  wliti- 
cally  corrupt  power. 

What  is  industry-wide  barga  ning? 
Cutting  through  the  double  talk,  ndus- 
try-wide  bargaining  represents  th€  Join- 
ing together  in  one  organization  of  all 
the  employees  in  all  of  the  compai  ies  in 
one  industry  or  of  all  of  the  emp  oyees 
in  one  particular  occupation  in  ell  the 
units  of  that  industry.  It  goes  even 
further.  The  steelworkers  unlo  i  not 
only  cover  all  the  steel  manufacturers 
but  at  least  1.100  of  their  custome  s.  in- 
cludmg  makers  of  everything  iron  mat- 
tresses to  mandolins.  There  are  more 
union  employees  in  the  little  customers 
of  the  steel  companies  than  in  th  ■  steel 
companies  themselves. 

The  effect  of  what  takes  place  under 
these  conditions  Is  a  pyramidi  ig  of 
power.  Finally,  one  man  or  a  f  iw  sit 
on  top.  They  start  or  stop  everything 
from  the  pyramid.  These  are  tlie  real 
holding  company  monopolies  of  to  lay. 

So  we  have  a  new  name  for  in  old 
device  to  establish  and  malntalr  per- 
sonal power.  But  contrary  to  the  belief 
held  by  many,  industry-wide  barg  Lining 
did  not  originate  in  1935  under  t  le  in- 
fluence of  the  Wagner  Act  any  mor  ;  than 
class  hatred  originated  at  anytime  with- 
in the  last  decade.  As  a  matter  o  fact, 
from  the  beginning  of  unionism  ii  this 
country,  there  have  been  manifest  itions 
of  industry-wide  bargaining.  Ho  vever. 
these  manifestations  up  to  the  tine  of 
the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act  hui  al- 
ways been  held  under  restraint  ty  law 
and  responsible  leadership.  C^mse- 
quenUy  their  pot^itial  abuses  weie  not 
generally  apparent.  They  seldom  rans- 
gressed  the  public  interest. 

The  Wagner  Act  was  based  on  tl  e  un- 
true and  vicious  doctrine  that  tl  e  in- 
terests of  employer  and  employee  ire  so 
antagonistic  and  irreconcilable  tht  it  the 
employee,  in  order  to  get  equal  o  bal- 
anced bargaining  power  must  havi  •  spe- 
cial class  legislation  admini  tered 
through  deliberate  statutory  f avorl  ism. 


Just  as  the  Wagner  Act  sprang  from 
this  false  doctrine,  so  abuses  sprang  from 
the  Wagner  Act.  such  as  the  denial  to 
the  employer  of  the  right  of  free  speech, 
while  giving  complete  license  to  imlons. 
It  resulted  in  the  denial  of  mens'  right 
to  work  by  price  fixing,  mass  picketing, 
violence,  sit-down  strikes,  slow-downs, 
secondary  boycotts,  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes and  the  closed  shop  monopolies. 

Under  the  antitrust  laws,  such  abuses 
and  combinations  of  power  by  industries 
were  made  illegal  and  subject  to  pun- 
ishment as  crimes. 

Thus,  the  legalizing  of  this  gathering 
together  of  one  unit  of  power  after  an- 
other, until  hundreds  are  included,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  restraints  on  the 
exercise  of  such  power  by  the  Wagner 
Act,  lead  to  abuses  that  have  finally 
aroused  the  public  to  demand  laws  to 
stop  these  latest  of  all  abuses  of  power. 

FAI-KZACHING  HTBCTS  OF  ABUSSS 

Through  the  device  of  so-called  Indus- 
try-wide barpaining,  Philip  Murray, 
president  of  the  CIO  and  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers,  was  able  to  stop  the  work 
of  more  than  a  half  million  men  in  thou- 
sands of  factories. 

Similarly,  John  L.  Lewis  was  able  to 
call  out  400,000  coal  miners  while  he  ne- 
gotiated wages  and  working  conditions 
for  about  600  separate  coal-mining  com- 
panies. 

We  are  now  threatened  with  a  Nation- 
wide strike  by  300.000  telephone  workers 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  public  welfare 
and  safety.  Such  abuses  of  industry- 
wide bargaining  are  well  known.  What 
is  not  so  generally  realized,  however,  is 
their  disastrous  effect  on  small  busi- 
nesses. 

In  a  recent  report  entitled  "Future  of 
Independent  Business."  made  by  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
Jamis  E.  Murray,  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, appears  the  following: 

Th*  growing  tendency  to  first  Mck  Indus- 
try-wide labor  contrmcts  and  then  force  their 
Identical  terms  on  smali  indepeudetit  firms 
in  the  Indxistry  wherever  they  may  be  located 
or  however  much  their  problems  nruiy  differ 
from  the  giants  of  Industry.  Is  freighted  with 
extreme  basard  for  Independent  bualneas. 

Many  a  atnall  Ann  with  a  splendid  record  of 
labor-management  relations  is  sucked  into 
the  maelstrom  of  a  national  labor  dispute 
with  dlaastrot»  results  for  years  afterward 
because  they  are  not  allowed  to  settle  their 
labor  problems  In  face-to-face  relationships 
with  their  workers. 

At  this  time  •  •  •  It  la  urged  that  full 
consideration  be  given  in  any  proposals 
offered  for  legislation  to  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems in  small  business  and  the  need  for 
settlement  of  disputes  at  their  initial  stage* 
In  their  local  setting.  j 

This  Is  from  the  Senator  whose  party 
enacted  the  Wagner  Act  which  harbored 
death  to  small  business. 

Industry-wide  bargaining  means  that 
you  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  com- 
petition as  a  factor  in  determining 
wages.  This  Is  the  most  powerful  price - 
fixing  combination  yet  developed  outside 
of  Government.  ; 

For  most  Industries,  wages  constitute 
the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  production, 
of  ten  as  high  as  80  percent.  Where  there 
is  competition  In  wages  and  prices  there 
is  an  automatic  limitation  upon  them 


which  gives  you  the  benefits  of  improve- 
ments in  products  and  wider  access  to  the 
fruits  of  oiu:  industrial  system 
cuaas 

What  can  be  done?  How  can  the 
abuses  Inherent  in  industry-wide  bar- 
gaining be  checked?  How  can  responsi- 
bility and  liability  for  abuses  be  intro- 
duced into  the  law  covering  so  many 
labor  dictators  already  entrenched  in 
their  power? 

The  answer  should  be  obvious.  Bar- 
gaining should  be  between  the  only  par- 
ties concerned,  that  is,  the  (employer 
and  the  employees  of  his  company  or 
plants  under  one  corporate  management. 
All  rights  and  privileges  under  the  new 
Labor  Relations  Act  should  be  confined 
to  the  employer-employee  relations  of 
their  own  enterprise,  such  as  the  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  individual  con- 
cern. 

And  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  all  of  the  existing  industry- 
wide bargaining  should  be  wiped  out.  It 
means  that  such  industry-wide  bargain- 
ing as  may  continue  outside  of  the  scope 
of  the  new  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
will  have  no  benefits  under  the  act. 
However,  all  monopolies  and  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade  or  to  fix  prices 
against  the  public  interest  whether  by 
industry  or  labor  should  be  subject  to 
the  antitrust  laws. 


How  a  Notorions  International  Communist 
Duped  Oar  State  Department 
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IN  THB  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1947 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  revealed  before  this  House 
the  activities  below  the  Rio  Grande  of 
pro-Communists  who  intend  to  destroy 
the  United  States  of  America  In  one  way 
or  another  and  how  the  pro-Communists 
want  to  break  up  Western  Hemisphere 
solidarity. 

Today  I  will  discuss  specific  individuals 
who  have  been  and  are  employed  in  our 
State  Department  and  who  have  actively 
participated  in  the  Communist  program 
to  destroy  our  prestige  with  our  neighbors 
south  of  the  border. 

It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  you 
how  successful  these  foreign  agents  have 
been,  for  it  is  no  longer  secret  that  the 
Americas  to  the  south  are  convinced  that 
we  have  only  imperialistic  aims  and  that 
our  Interest  in  those  nations  is  only 
materialistic. 

What  I  will  say  to  you  today  is  so  fan- 
tastic, that  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe. 
If  I  told  you  that  a  man  bom  across  the 
seas,  migrated  to  the  United  States  In 
May  of  1940,  and  in  February  of  1943  was 
appointed  Auxiliary  Foreign  Service 
Officer  in  our  State  Department  at  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  was  then  stationed  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  finally  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  at  a  salary  of  $8,000  per  an- 
num, as  Assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  state  Spruille  Braden,  you  would  lend 
me  a  courteous  ear  and  not  forget  the 
entire  affair.  Yet,  this  is  precisely  what 
happened.  And  this  is  precisely  how  the 
United  States  was  knifed  out  of  South 
America  to  make  way  for  the  Moscow 
stooges. 

Believe  it  or  not  in  the  most  trying 
times  in  our  Nation's  history,  our  State 
Department  picks  up  an  alien — secretly 
arranges  for  this  alien  to  become  an 
American  citizen  in  the  short  period  of 
6  weeks  and  appoints  him  as  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in 
charge  of  Latin-American  affairs. 

If  he  were  a  loyal  and  trusted  alien  this 
might  have  been  fine.  But  this  particu- 
lar alien  is  one  of  the  world's  most  noto- 
rious Communists,  skilled  and  trained  in 
betrayal  by  Moscow  agents  during  the 
Spanish  civil  war. 

Who  is  this  notorious  Communist  who 
rose  to  such  heights  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment? Who  is  this  notorious  Commun- 
ist who  directed  Latin  American  rela- 
tions? Who  is  this  notorious  Com- 
munist who  has  driven  American  good 
will  out  of  Latin  America  and  substituted 
In  its  place  Moscow  goodwill?  He  is 
none  other  than  Gustavo  Duran ! 

If  you  were  to  ask  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  the  credentials  of  this  notorious 
Communist — here  is  the  reply  you  would 
get: 

Gustavo  Duran;  born  Barcelona,  Spain,  No- 
vember  14,  1906.  high  school,  Madrid,  181&- 
20;  School  of  Commerce,  Madrid,  1920-23; 
Madrid  University.  1923-27;  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  Spanish  Army.  1928;  studied 
composition  and  muslcology,  Paris,  1929-33; 
employed.  Paramount  Pictures,  Paris  office, 
1933-34;  employed,  motion -picture  company, 
Madrid,  1934-36;  reactivated  in  Spanish 
Army,  1936-39;  reached  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  on  combat  duty  throughout  en- 
tire campaign;  participated  with  Generals 
Mlaja,  Casado.  and  Menedez  In  elimination 
Communist-dominated  Negrln  government 
and  substitution  of  non-Communist  govern- 
ment under  General  Mlaja;  rescued  by  Brit- 
ish Government  authorities  and  talcen  to 
England  via  British  cruiser  Galatea  and  Brit- 
ish hospital  ship  Maine,  employed  by  Film 
Center,  Shel-Mlx  Petroleum  Co.,  London. 
1939-40;  migrated  to  United  States,  May 
1940;  director  of  music  department,  film 
library,  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  April-Octo- 
ber 1941;  assistant  director,  music  division. 
Pan  American  Union.  October  1941 -January 
1043;  accepted  appointment  aa  auxiliary 
Foreign  Service  officer  February  1943;  sta- 
tioned at  Havana  until  May  1945;  stationed 
at  Buenos  Aires,  May-September  1945;  as- 
signed to  State  Department  October  1945; 
married  December  4,  1939.  Bonte  Romllly 
Crompton,  of  Rye.  N.  Y.,  and  Wilton,  N.  H. 

This  Is  the  personal  data  which  Gus- 
tavo Duran  furnished  the  State  Depart- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  this  data,  within 
6  weeks  it  was  arranged  for  his  becoming 
an  American  citizen  and  appointed  as 
Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  charge  of  Latin-American 
relations. 

This  biographical  data  sounds  con- 
vincing until  placed  under  a  microscope 
for  examination.  When  placed  under 
careful  scrutiny  the  true  character  and 
past  activities  burst  before  your  eyes  like 
an  atom  bopb.  The  truth  therein  re- 
vealed is  blinding. 

Because  the  War  Department  has  an- 
other biographical  sketch  of  this  notori- 
ous Communist.    Moscow  also  has  an- 


other biographical  sketch  of  Gustavo 
Duran. 

For  example,  the  State  Department 
records  fail  to  state  that  Gustavo  Duran 
reported  to  his  party — the  Communist 
Party — when  the  civil  war  broke  out  in 
Spain.  The  State  Department  discreet- 
ly neglects  to  mention  that  he  was  dis- 
charged by  the  Minister  of  Defense  of  the 
Spanish  Loyalist  Government,  as  head  of 
S.  I.  M. — Madrid  Intelligence  Bureau — 
because  he  had  appointed  to  sensitive 
positions  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Nor  does  the  State  Department 
mention  that  when  he  was  discharged 
from  the  S.  I.  M.  that  the  chief  agent  of 
the  Russian  Government  in  Spain  inter- 
viewed the  Minister  of  Defense — Inda- 
lecio  Prieto — and  threatened  to  with- 
draw the  support  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment from  the  Spanish  Loyalist  Govern- 
ment, unless  Gustavo  Duran  was  re- 
turned to  his  post. 

The  State  Department  discreetly 
states,  in  its  biographical  report  that 
Duran  aided  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Communist  Government.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  after  Duran  was  discharged 
from  his  Madrid  post  he  was  placed  with 
a  field  army  that  was  composed  of  non- 
Communists.  But  when  the  Communist 
forces  during  the  last  days  of  the  struggle 
broke  with  the  true  Spanish  Republi- 
cans, Duran  was  jailed  by  his  own  troops 
as  a  precautionary  measure  because  he 
was  pegged  by  his  own  men  as  one  of  the 
most  notorious  Communists  in  all  Spain. 

All  of  these  things  are  true,  gentlemen, 
and  today  I  intend  to  show  how  this  in- 
dividual, a  selected  proteg6  of  Spruille 
Braden,  aided  and  abetted  the  Commu- 
nist movement  in  South  America  to  the 
detriment  of  the  United  States.  What 
is  worse,  he  was  placed  in  a  high  posi- 
tion in  our  State  Department  to  carry  on 
his  dirty  work — to  the  detriment  of  Lat- 
in-American relations. 

I  will  begin  this  report  with  the  dis- 
charge of  Gustavo  Duran  from  his  post 
as  Chief  of  the  S.  I.  M.  in  Madrid.  My 
authority  for  this  dismissal  is  the  report 
by  the  Minister  of  Defense  written  in 
Spanish  and  transcribed  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Library. 

To  refresh  the  short  and  convenient 
memory  of  Gustavo  Duran.  I  will  quote 
you  from  the  official  report  of  Idalecio 
Prieto  to  his  party,  when  he,  Prieto,  was 
Minister  of  International  Defense.  I 
quote  verbatim  from  this  report.  This 
report  Is  known  to  the  War  Department, 
but  if  it  is  known  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment it  is  discreetly  kept  secret.   I  quote: 

It  Is  true  that  I  have  had  certain  incidents 
with  the  Russians.  Certain  Russian  tech- 
nicians proposed  to  me  in  Valencia,  that  a 
service  of  Military  Investigations  should  be 
created.  This  was  the  Spanish  counterpart 
of  the  NKVD.  I  confess  that  I  opposed  the 
project.  But  because  of  Insistent  pressure, 
I  created  the  S.  I.  M.  I  was  especially  con- 
cerned with  choosing  a  chief,  until  I  gave 
It  to  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
Just  come  from  France^  where  he  was  with 
his  famUy.  In  entrusting  him  with  the  task, 
I  gave  him  these  Instructions: 

"You  are  going  to  form  the  S.  I.  M.,  care- 
fully, with  elements  of  all  groups  of  the 
Popular  Front.  Your  only  charges  will  be 
these  two:  Do  not  permit  the  new  organ- 
ization to  be  converted  into  an  Instnunent 
of  the  Communist*  and  do  not  permit  Rus- 


sian technicians  to  gain  control.  Listen  to 
the  advice  of  these  techniciaua  and  follow 
their  orientations,  which  can  be  very  useful 
to  you,  but  control  must  always  be  In  your 
hands  and  In  that  of  the  Government,  and 
of  no  one  else." 

I  showed  little  tact  in  the  selection  at  that 
comrade.  A  Republican  named  Sayagues 
came  in  fact  to  be  the  chief  of  S.  I.  M.  Re- 
gional chiefs  of  the  S.  I.  M.  were  designated 
and  they  proposed  to  me  a  certain  Gustavo 
Duran  for  the  Madrid  Eone.  It  was  not  con- 
cealed from  me  that  the  person  proposed  was 
a  Communist  (Duran).  I  knew  this,  but  in 
spite  of  that,  he  was  appointed  by  me.  In 
the  decree  creating  the  S.  I.  M.  of  August 
erf  1937 — a  decree  which  I  myself  drew  up, 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  follow  in  a  slavish 
manner  the  project  which  was  handed  me — 
there  Is  an  article  by  virtue  of  which  the 
appointment  of  all  agents  of  the  8.  I.  M. 
rests  exclusively  with  the  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  This  was  a  guarantee  which 
temporarily  I  wish  to  establish.  No  one 
could  be  an  agent  of  the  S.  I.  M.  who  was 
not  in  possession  of  the  memorandum  book 
which  bore  duplicate  the  signature  of  the 
minister.  Duran  having  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  demarcation  of  the  army  of  the 
center,  of  his  own  accord  and  without  power 
to  do  so,  appointed  the  agents  who  were 
under  his  orders,  which  to  the  number  of 
some  hundreds,  were  Communists  and  only 
four  or  five  were  Socialists.  I  faced  an  in- 
tolerable situation,  wherefore  alleging,  and 
with  reason,  that  I  lacked  commanders  in 
the  army.  I  ordered  that  all  military  chiefs 
who  were  not  in  particular  positions  In  the 
army  should  return  to  their  former  positions, 
and  thus  Major  Duran  had  to  retiirn  to  his 
military  function.  Because  of  Duran 's  leav- 
ing the  S.  I.  M.  I  received  a  visit  from  a 
Russian  technician,  of  these  services,  who 
said  to  me: 

"RussuN  Agent.  I  have  come  to  speak  to 
you  attout  the  dismissal  of  Dtiran.  What 
happened? 

"Prieto.  Nothing  special.  I  lacked  com- 
manders in  the  army  and  ordered  Duran  to 
return  to  it. 

"Russian  Agent.  No.  You  discharged  him 
because  he  appointed  Communists  as  agents 
in  Madrid. 

"Parrro.  That  is  also  sufficient  reason,  be- 
cause Duran  absolutely  lacked  authority  to 
make  appolrtmente. 

"Russian  Agent.  Why  did  he  not  have  the 
power  to  appoint  agents? 

"Prieto.  Because  by  virtue  of  the  decree 
creating  the  S.  I.  M.  tliat  power  is  reserved 
exclusively  to  the  Minl.ster." 

I  read  the  decree  and  before  the  evidence 
of  my  statement  my  visitor  alleged: 

"RtrssiAN  Agent.  Duran  could  make  tem- 
porary appointments. 

"Pricto.  Neither  actual  nor  temporary. 
Here  in  Spain,  moreover,  the  temporary  is 
converted  into  the  definitive. 

"Russian  Agent.  Be  that  as  It  may.  I  come 
to  ask  you  to  Immediately  restore  Major  Du- 
ran as  chief  of  the  S.  I.  M.  in  Madrid. 

"Prieto.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  cannot 
consent. 

"Russian  Agent.  If  you  do  not  consent  to 
restore  Duran,  my  relations  with  jrou  are 
broken. 

"Prieto.  tlam  sorry,  but  Major  Duran  will 
go  to  the  front  of  his  division  and  will  not 
return  to  the  S.  I.  M.  Your  attitude  Is 
unjustified  and  I  cannot  yield  to  it." 

I  did  not  yield  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
my  relations  with  the  Russian  technician, 
tiurough  his  own  wish,  were  absolutely  cut 
off.    I  have  not  seen  him  since  that  scene. 
iDALxcio  Prieto. 
Minister  of  Defense. 

Gentlemen,  this  expose  of  the  associa- 
tions of  Mr.  Duran  and  the  high  regard 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment Is  alarming,  when  you  consider 
that  this  very  same  person  Is  now  to  a 
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iMTge  degree  responsible  for  oar  louth 
American  debacle  and  the  saccess  ( f  the 
Sovlei  Government  In  creating  a  fueling 
of  su&pick>Q  between  tbe  countrips  in 
South  America  and  the  United  S  jites. 
enabling  tbe  Soviet  Government  to  enter 
mto  favorable  trade  nefoiiations  wttli 
the  Republic  of  Argentina,  again  1 1  the 
expense  of  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  tt  was  dne  to  these  tnac  ilna- 
tkna  d  our  Embassy  that  Peron  wa  ( able 
to  cote  a  winning  slogan:  "A  vo  e  for 
Peron  is  a  vote  against  Braden."  rhere 
Is  no  question  that  the  activities  <  f  our 
own  foreign  representatives  were  to  a 
large  degree  responsible  for  the  tfmpo- 
rary  overthrow  of  the  Peron  regim ;  and 
tbe  Jailing  of  Juan  Peron  himsel .  In 
fa^  our  State  Department  baile<  this 
revotatkn  as  a  vindication  of  Am(  rica's 
Argentine  poUcy.  This  "vlndicatioc  "  was 
short-lived,  as  tt  failed  to  have  th<  sui>- 
port  of  tbe  people  of  that  Nation,  md  a 
few  days  later  a  labor  front  of  some 
SOO.OOO  demanded  and  secured  the  re- 
lease ol  Peron  and  his  return  to  lower. 
Our  policy  proponents  in  the  I  nited 
States  finbassy  and  the  then  lewly 
riected  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUt  i  bad 
been  so  busy  in  South  America  i  i  de- 
stroying what  they  called  the  iror  grip 
of  Peron's  military  Fascist  regime  that 
their  reports  to  our  State  Depar  ment 
failed  to  reveal  that  Peron  bad  ths  full 
support  of  the  labor  front.  Actioi  that 
followed  by  our  State  Departmen  ,  was 
tbe  regretful  calling  off  of  tbe  Rio  Con- 
ference attempting  to  quarantin*  the 
Argentine  regime.  All  of  these  a  :tions 
were  in  complete  accord  with  the  Com- 
munist press  and  the  over-all  Coomu- 
nist  policy  at  that  time  and  in  coe  tplete 
accord  with  the  Communist  fellow  trav- 
elers and  pink  Journalists  in  Aiierica 
and  m  the  State  Department. 

Now  for  the  Communist-led  agi  ation 
to  have  the  United  Slates  interf<re  in 
the  aiXairs  of  Argentina  in  order  o  es- 
tablish "democratic  government"  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  August  31.  IMS.  Is  i^estia 
published  a  violent  attack  on  Arge  itina. 
fun  of  the  vitrolic  condemnation  with 
which  Moscow  attacks  enemies  of  free- 
dom" in  countries  outside  her  owi  bor- 
ders. However,  long  before  this  ed  torial 
in  Izvestia  three  of  Moscow's  le  iding 
agents  in  the  Western  Hemispber  t  had 
already  kwgun  to  pay  special  attent  on  to 
tbe  informal  politics  of  Argentina. 

These  agents  Include  Lombardo  Tole- 
dano.  who  is  the  key  man  In  the  i^om- 
munist-controlled  Latin-American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor :  Rudolf  o  Shiold  .  the 
Argentinian  Communist  Leader;  ax  d  the 
Brazilian.  Luis  Prestes.  former  mtmber 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  iJom- 
munist  International.  Since  the  7om- 
mimlsts  are  past  masters  In  politics  I  and 
mtemational  timing,  it  may  well  epay 
the  attention  of  this  House  to  ttudy 
chronologicai  devciopment  of  this  ^om- 
mtmlst-inspircd  campaign  for  "( emo- 
cratic  freedom"  In  Argentina.  Mr.  Tole- 
dano's  efforts  go  back  to  1949.  the  year 
when  Oezieral  Ramirez  came  to  pot  er  in 
Argentina.  I  am  now  going  to  dwell 
upon  that  very  pbaae  of  Mr.  Totec  uw's 
ooauDonistlc  efforts. 

In  a  speech  in  MtTlcm  CUy  on  A  igust 
3t.  1M4.  he  starts  tbe  propagazMl4  Itaie 
that  Argentina  is  beoomlnfl  the 


head  tor  "world  Fascism **  in  tbe  Western 
Hemisphere  with  a  view  to  split  the 
Americas  in  two  parts,  which  will  even- 
tually clash  and  start  a  third  World  War. 
Even  when  events  showed  that  if  a  third 
World  War  comes — it  is  likely  to  start  In 
regitms  far  removed  from  South  Amer- 
ica. Yet  the  year  1945  5aw  an  ever-in- 
creasing and  co-ordinated  Communist 
propaganda  campaign  against  Argentina, 
aided  and  abetted  by  our  representatives 
In  that  country — Duran-Braden.  On 
January  7,  1945.  PM  attacked  Peron,  fol- 
lowed by  similar  attacks.  It  Is  sympto- 
matic, however,  that  it  was  only  after  VE- 
day  and  VJ-day  that  the  campaign  got 
up  steam  and  became  an  International 
Communist  Demonstration.  In  July 
1945.  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  demanded  America  break  with 
Argentina.  On  August  31,  1945.  Izves- 
tla's  attack  follows.  Two  days  after 
South  America's  notorious  Communist, 
Toledano.  liad  simmiarized  his  own  ef- 
forts in  the  following  statement : 

We  have  drnounced  and  fotight  the  Argen- 
tine tyrant  in  the  resolutions  of  our  Con- 
gress, m  the  great  continent-wide  solidarity 
strike  of  January.  In  our  aponsorship  of  the 
Argentina  resolution  at  the  Londom  Congresa 
and  the  documented  protests  we  aent  to  the 
Inter-American  United  Nations  Conference. 

We  next  find  Commimlst  leader  Tole- 
dano in  Paris  in  September  1945  at  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  Meet- 
ing, where  his  Latin-American  delega- 
tion got  a  strong  anti-Argentinian  reso- 
lution passed.  In  October  the  Chilean 
Copper  Workers'  Union  followed  suit. 
and  at  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence in  November  1945  Toledano  took  the 
floor  for  another  speech  against  Peron. 
The  year  1945  ends  by  the  denunciation 
of  Peron  by  the  Communist  Party  of 
Argentina  on  December  12. 1945.  In  the 
interim,  a  strange  Communist  tactical 
move  was  taking  shape  in  Brazil,  a  mys- 
terious maneuver  which  I  will  return  to 
discuss  in  a  moment. 

I  must,  however,  first  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  starthng  reve- 
lation which  Toledano's  house  organ  In 
Mexico  City  made  in  its  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1945.  where  approval  was  given  to 
Mr.  Jacob  S  Potof sky's  pressure  on  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State.  Spruille 
Braden.  Who  Is  Mr.  Potofsky?  He  is 
the  Russian-l)om  assistant  general  pres- 
ident of  tlie  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America.  Mr.  Potofsky  has 
taken  interest  in  Latin-American  affairs 
because  he  heads  the  Committee  on* 
Latin-American  Affairs  of  the  CIO.  In 
19S3  tbe  same  Mr.  Potofsky  held  the  po- 
sitiOD  of  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Rus- 
sian-Ameriom  Indtutrial  Corp.  headed 
by  Kdney  Hillman.  If  you  will  permit. 
I  will  transmress  for  a  moment  and  go 
back  Into  the  early  history  of  Mr.  Hill- 
man  and  this  same  Potofsky  who  exerted 
such  a  strong  influence  in  our  State  De- 
partment. 

In  1922  Hillman  traveled  to  Russia  and 
there  gained  the  support  of  Lenin,  for 
his  Russian-American  Industrial  Corp. 
which  was  established  to  operate  the 
textile  and  clothing  industry  in  Rus- 
sia. Jacob  Botofsky,  Hiilman's  closest 
coUaboraior.  like  his  superior,  was  like- 
wise bom  in  Russia.  He  was  assigned 
tbe  vrognm  of  soticiting  money  from  la- 


bor in  the  United  States  to  promote  the 
Industrial  control  of  the  clothing  and 
textile  Industry  in  Russia.  The  evidence 
clearly  Indicates  that  the  Russian-Amer- 
ican Industrial  Corp.  had  a  politi- 
cal as  well  as  a  business  interest  in  the 
Bolshevik  revolution.  On  the  corpora- 
tions' envelopes  there  was  printed  in 
bold  type  the  following  declaration :  '*The 
key  to  the  stability  of  the  world  lies  In 
the  economic  reconstruction  of  Russia." 

I  bring  this  backgrou.id  to  your  at- 
tention as  it  is  known  that  Potofsky  and 
Hillman  were  intimates  of  Mr.  Braden 
and  that  our  State  Department  was  in 
frequent  communication  with  the  Latin- 
American  Affairs  Division  of  the  CIO.  In 
fact,  Potofsky  was  well  aware  of  the 
Communist  background  of  Mr.  Duran 
and  so  informed  everyone  in  his  circle. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  approval  of 
Jacob  S.  Potof  sky's  pressure  on  Spruille 
Braden,  by  Toledano,  key  Communist  in 
the  labor  movement  of  South  America, 
to  agitate  in  good  old  Comintern  style 
for  a  ruptm'e  of  political  and  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Juan  Peron. 

The  executive  secretary  of  this  CIO, 
Latin-American  affairs  committee  Is 
George  Michanowsky,  and  it  is  a  mrtter 
of  record  that  this  CIO  committee  on 
Latin-American  affairs  went  to  Mr. 
Spruille  Braden  to  urge  that  sanctions 
be  invoked  against  Argentina.  This 
happened  2  months  before  the  blue  book 
appeared  on  the  arena.  Mr.  Toledano's 
news  sheet  quotes  CIO  committee  lead- 
ers as  telling  Mr.  Braden: 

We  told  Mr.  Braden  that  we  believed  pref- 
erence should  be  given  to  deirocracy  in  Ar- 
gentina and  that  the  present  dictatorship 
should  not  be  allowed  to  inject  additional 
poison  Into  her  neighbors. 

That  this  Communist- inspired  pres- 
sure on  our  State  Department  was  kept 
up  can  be  gathered  from  a  statement  in 
the  January  14,  1946,  issue  of  the  Tole- 
dano paper: 

The  denunciation  of  Argentine  fascism  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Sprtillle  Braden 
has  aided  Argentine  democrats,  but  some< 
thing  more  than  words  Is  needed. 

Gentlemen,  get  this,  quote: 

Something  more  than  words  Is  needed. 

Gentlemen,  the  blue  book  came  on 
February  12,  1946.  The  blue  book 
against  Peron  In  Argentina  was  the 
"something  more  than  words  is  needed." 
Tlie  blue  book  issued  by  Braden  was  a 
ClO-Communist  inspired  and  written 
document — put  out  under  the  seal  of  our 
State  Department.  It  may  well  show  it- 
self to  have  been  one  of  the  most  tragic 
documents  In  the  history  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Evenrthlng  was  wrong 
about  that  ill-advised  publication.  It 
does  not  contain  anything  startling,  ex- 
cept sheer  cheap  and  shoddy  Communist 
propaganda — CIO  inspired.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  according  to  dispatches  to  the 
New  York  Times  on  April  7,  1946,  Chile 
asked  for  proof  of  the  plot  charged  In 
this  infamous  bhie  book  about  Argen- 
tina trying  to  foment  a  revolution  in 
Chile.  The  Chilean  Government,  also, 
asked  for  specific  names  of  those  persons 
who  were  supposed  to  have  be«i  active  in 
such  activity.  The  Chilean  statement 
asserts    that    after    investigation     bv 
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Spruille  Braden,  he  informed  them  that 
the  United  States  had  no  such  proof  in- 
volving specific  persons  in  Chile.  Chile's 
reply  to  the  questionnaire  circulated  by 
our  State  Department  was  forwarded  to 
our  State  Department  in  March  of  last 
year,  yet  so  far  as  I  know  this  Informa- 
tion has  not  been  made  known  to  the 
public  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
Government  of  Lima,  Peru,  in  reply  to 
the  blue  book,  concerning  charges  of 
support  by  the  wartime  government  of 
Peron  to  the  Axis,  merely  stated  that 
the  election  of  February  24,  1946,  was 
conducted  in  a  legal  manner  and  that  the 
regime  resulting  from  this  election  must 
be  considered. 

Willie  on  the  subject  of  the  blue  book, 
let  me  point  out  that  this  document  is 
a  poorly  done  job.  Even  its  typograph- 
ical make-up  is  of  such  mediocre  stand- 
ard that  one  refuses  to  believe  that  5uch 
a  document  was  even  presented  to  the 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  the  sister 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  This  is 
truly  not  a  phblication  which  does  honor 
to  .the  solemnity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
nor  to  the  dignity  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  one  of  the  world's  great  powers.  I 
mention  this  detail  of  make-up  and  ap- 
pearance because  it  leads  one  to  believe 
that  the  very  decision  to  throw  this  book 
at  the  Argentine  elections  was  as  hasty 
as  it  has  proven  to  be  imfortunate,  yes, 
tragic.  It  evidences  where  Braden  got 
his  inspiration  and  advice. 

You  will  note  that  up  until  the  fall  of 
1945.  the  Communists  throughout  the 
world  and  the  Communist-infiltrated 
CIO  had  carried  on  a  campaign  against 
the  Parrell-Peron  regime.  Now  all  of  a 
sudden  from  Moscow  came  new  orders 
and  the  picture  promptly  changes.  The 
Vergas  regime  of  Brazil  begins  to  look 
with  favor  upon  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment and  Luis  Carlos  Prestes,  leader  of 
the  Communist  activity  in  Brazil,  on 
February  19,  1946 — New  York  Times, 
page  7 — declares: 

The  Argentine  elections  are  the  business  of 
the  Argentine  people. 

On  February  22,  1946,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Brazilian  Communist 
Party  warns  the  w^orld: 

A  war  of  this  t3rpe,  plotted  by  direct  agents 
of  fanatical  capital  like  Braden  and  others, 
would  imdoubtedly  be  an  unjust  Inter-lm- 
perlalist  war  directed  again;it  Latln-Amerl- 
can  people,  with  the  partlciUar  objective  of 
annihilating  tbe  labor  and  popular  move- 
ment In  our  countries. 

Thus  In  true  Marxian  style,  the  Soviet 
Government  "turns  on  Its  benefactors, 
Duran  and  Braden,  and  in  their  usual 
^  style  completes  the  task  of  creating  dis- 
^sension  In  the  minds  of  South  Ameri- 
cans against  their  northern  neighbor  by 
sowing  seeds  of  a  threatening  imperial- 
istic war.  So  today  the  Communists  of 
South  America  are  using  their  own 
blue  book — issued  by  our  own  State  De- 
partment— as  a  basis  to  poison  the  South 
American  people  against  the  United 
States. 

Do  we  now  understand  who  engineered 
this  clever  scheme?  First,  we  have  the 
Toledano-Schioldl-Potofsky-Michanow- 
sky-Duran-Braden  crowd  of  inter- 
American  saboteurs.  Together  with 
PM  and  the  official  Communist  organ. 


the  Daily  Worker,  they  demanded  Amer- 
ican interference  in  another  sovereign 
state's  internal  affairs.  They  succeeded 
in  their  plot  and  got  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  to  commit  an  unbe- 
lievable blunder.  Whereupon  the  Mos- 
cow heroic  defenders  of  democratic  free- 
dom turn  to  a  vicious  attack  upon  these 
United  States  for  trying  to  start  a  war 
to  annihilate  labor  and  freedom  on  this 
continent.  Now  the  question  is,  how 
much  of  this  was  due  to  ignorance,  lack 
of  ability,  or  due  to  unwise  counsel  of 
persons  who  have  in  the  past  been  active 
in  the  interest  of  the  success  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  We  know  now  that  when 
Russia  was  denouncing  Argentina  at  the 
San  Francisco  Conference,  their  repre- 
sentatives were,  at  that  very  moment,  en- 
gaging In  advance  trade  talks  which  were 
culminated  in  a  trade  mission  being  sent 
to  Argentina  from  Soviet  Russia.  Again, 
due  to  bad  judgment  or  other  reasons, 
the  United  States  is  placed  in  an  unfor- 
tunate and  unfavorable  trade  bargain- 
ing position  because  of  the  agitation 
conducted  against  a  sister  republic  In 
the  South.  It  Is  time  that  America 
awoke  to  the  traitors  without  her  own 
borders,  and  demanded  a  foreign  policy 
which  is  American,  not  in  name  only, 
but  in  spirit.  When  will  the  innocent 
sentimental  Americans  who  are  led  by 
the  nose,  by  fellow  travelers,  pink  jour- 
nalists, and  Communist  agents  in  the 
labor  movement,  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  contributing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Latin-American  relations.  We 
abhor  any  form  of  fascism,  but  we  are 
just  as  deeply  filled  with  the  moral  hatred 
of  double-crossing  atheism — commu- 
nism. Finally,  when  will  this  great  free 
Nation  get  a  State  Department  which  is 
intelligent  and  mature  enough  to  work 
out  a  specific,  clear,  and  democratic  for- 
eign policy?  We  in  the  House  have  bent 
over  backwards  in  order  to  lift  American 
foreign  policy  above  party  politics.  But 
we  learn  that  those  responsible  take  their 
direction  from  Communists  or  left- 
wingers  who  have  no  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  or  good- 
neighbor  relations. 

If  our  State  Department  knew  these 
facts  in  1943,  why  choose  the  time  of  a 
national  election  in  Argentina  to  do  the 
greatest  conceivable  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  a  popular  leader  in  Argentina? 
After  this  betrayal  of  South  America  to 
Soviet  propagandists  by  persons  in  our 
State  Department  how  can  we  hope  the 
South  American  Republics  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  does  not  want  to 
dominate  or  coerce  or  encroach  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  any  nation  in  this  hemi- 
sphere? This  is  surely  not  the  way  to 
build  good  will  or  unity.  Such  a  short- 
sighted stupid  policy — if  it  was  not  In- 
tentional— makes  mockery  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  But  then  what  can  you 
expect  when  the  responsible  persons  go 
to  the  Communist-infiltrated  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  for  trusted  advisers  in 
preference  to  our  home-grown  Ameri- 
cans. 

An  interesting  side-light  of  the  machi- 
nations of  Mr.  Duran  is  revealed  by  the 
Interests  which  Messrs.  Braden  and 
Duran  took  in  four  Communist-Socialist 
labor  leaders  in  Argentina.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 


who  arranged  for  those  four  persons  to 
come  to  America  and  to  travel  to  Paris 
where  they  attended  the  completely 
dominated  Communist  union  known  as 
the  WFrU.  However,  more  inter- 
esting is  the  fact  that  when  these  four 
persons  returned  from  this  Red  labor 
meeting  in  Paris  they  stopped  off  in 
Washington  and  spent  an  entire  after- 
noon in  conference  with  Mr.  Braden,  Mr. 
Duran,  James  M.  Wright,  and  Earl 
Spaeth,  all  of  the  State  Department. 
Other  Communist  labor  leaders  attended 
this  meeting.  They  were  Francisco  Pe- 
rez Leiros,  of  tlie  General  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  the  secretary  of  the  munici- 
pal workers'  union,  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Communist- 
controlled  Cital  of  South  America  and 
Argentina.  Ruben  Iscaro,  former  secre- 
tary of  the  General  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  secretary  of  construction -industry 
union  of  Buenos  Aires;  Guho  Falasco,  of 
the  railwaymen's  union,  trustee  of 
funds,  former  delegate  of  Congress  of 
Railway  Unions,  openly  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  an  old-line  anar- 
chist; Antonio  E.  Cabrera,  acting  secre- 
tary of  the  construction  workers'  union, 
and  others.  Cabrera  is  generally  known 
as  a  Socialist  with  Communist  associa- 
tions. All  of  the  afore-mentioned  belong 
to  unions  which  come  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Lombardo  Toledano.  who  must 
be  well  known  to  all  of  you  by  now. 

After  this  conference  the  four  dele- 
gates returned  to  their  hotel  with  Mr. 
Duran.  Now  it  happens  that  a  man 
stood  outside  the  door  who  Is  capable 
of  speaking  and  interpreting  Spanish. 
We  learn  from  this  conversation  that 
everyone  was  addressed  in  the  good  old 
Communist  manner  of  "Comrade."  We 
further  learned  that  they  has  discussed 
that  afternoon  the  plan  to  be  used  to 
overthrow  the  Argentine  Government. 
Actually  these  Communist  agents  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Red  World 
Union  meeting  in  Paris  had  no  Intention 
of  overthrowing  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment. They  were  merely  setting  up  a 
program  to  get  our  Government  to  act 
against  Peron.  and  then  they  would 
gracefully  pull  out  and  condemn  the 
action  of  America  as  imperialistic.  Now 
whether  Mr.  Braden  became  a  dupe  of 
these  Red  machinations  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  presence  of  a  former  Communist 
of  the  Spanish  Loyalist  Army  and  pet 
of  the  Soviet  secret  police  at  these  meet- 
ings makes  me  wonder.  Oh.  yes;  Mr. 
Duran  and  Mr.  Braden  were  later 
smeared  by  the  Moscow  press,  but  not 
imtil  Duran  and  Braden  had  performed 
the  task  of  laying  the  ground  work  for 
disunity  between  South  America  and  the 
United  States.  That  was  the  wish  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  Communist  state 
known  sis  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  That  is  how 
Duran  and  Braden  did  the  chores  for 
Moscow  in  South  America.  After  they 
completed  the  chores,  of  course,  the  Mos- 
cow press  had  to  attack  its  benefactors 
to  hide  the  real  object  and  purpose. 

It  is  a  famous  Moscow  trick  to  attack 
Its  benefactors  when  a  certain  mission 
is  fulfilled.  It  was  Moscow's  mission  to 
break  our  prestige  in  South  America.  It 
was  Moscow's  mission,  through  Duran. 
to  use  our  own  State  Department  to  lay 
down  the  seeds  for  disunity.    It  wai 
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Moseov's  missian  to  ret  a  foot  told  in 
BooUi  America.  Oar  State  ;  )eT>art- 
aent's  CIO-Duran-Braden  blu^  book 
gave  Mo:  cow  that  foothold.  Ihe  in- 
fanMWs  blue  book  today  is  Moscow's 
Bible  tn  South  America.  It  is  bei  ig  used 
to  turn  Scuth  America  against  u ;. 

This  Is  a  true  revelation  of  how  a  noto- 
rious Communist.  Giistavo  Ehirar .  duped 
our  State  Department.  For  that  duping, 
Duran  was  paid  $8  000  per  year  by  the 
taxpayers  of  America — a.s  assistai  t  to  the 
Aiwirtant  Secretary  of  State.  T  lis  is  a 
atory  of  how  the  International  ( Ommu- 
nlaU  Inflltiated  into  our  State  }3part- 
ment  and  plotted  t  his  disruption  of  Lat- 
in-American relations.  This  is  low  the 
Communists  with  the  cooperatioi  i  of  our 
State  Department  succeeded  in 
bade  Latin -American  relation  i 
than  50  years. 

What  happened  to  EKiran  af  er  this 
tragic  episode?    Was  he  relievef  of  his 
post?    Only  after  a  long  series 
tests  by  honest  Americans  was 


setting 
more 


of  prO' 
he  re- 
lieved of  his  post  as  assistant  to  3raden. 
Where  is  Duran  now?  In  spite  ol  duping 
his  superior.  Braden  engineeredl  a  deal 
where  Gustavo  Duran  is  now  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  Refugee 
Committee.  Gustavo  Duran.  t  le  man 
who  duped  our  State  Department — the 
man  who  engineered  the  settlr  g  back 
of  Latin-American  relations  50  years — 
Is  now  screening  refugees  and  in  em- 
pJoyee  of  the  United  Nations  ot  ?aniaa- 
tion.  where  he  can  continue  his  v  crk  for 
good  old  Soviet  Russia. 

We  are  now  being  told  by  ovr  State 
Department  that  we  must  stop  ( ommu- 
nlsm  in  Greece.  To  that  I  answ  ^r.  How 
about  driving  out  the  Communis  ;s'  hold 
on  our  own  State  Departmen ;  first? 
What  good  Is  it  to  spend  millions  Ighting 
o(»nmunism  in  Greece  when  Com  nunists 
use  our  State  Department  to  str  >ngthen 
communism  In  South  America.  Before 
we  to  to  Greece,  let's  first  oust  t^  e  Com- 
munist stooges  and  their  dupes  in  our 
own  State  Department.  Let's  fir  tt  clean 
the  Communists  out  of  their  oth  er  high 
Government  positions.  Let's  lint  clean 
the  Communists  out  of  America  tnd  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  What  go>d  does 
it  do  to  spend  money  and  blood  to  save 
Greece  from  communism,  only  to  find 
that  communism  strengthenet  itself 
right  under  our  very  nose — wit )  State 
Department  approval? 

To  give  an  idea  of  how  serious  i  be  hold 
of  the  Communists  is  on  our  St  ite  De- 
partment. I  might  mention  just  one  in- 
stance. For  some  time  now  o  ir  War 
DcfMutment  has  been  promotl  ig  the 
cause  of  Western  Hemisphere  (  efense. 
It  has  been  urged  by  our  author  ties  on 
defense  to  strengthen  all  of  the  }  i^estem 
Hemisphere  by  a  uniformity  o  arms. 
What  is  holding  up  the  progress  of  this 
plan?  Believe  it  or  not.  it  is  ov  r  State 
Department.  Braden  still  hold ;  forth 
and  blocks  every  attonpt  at  Western 
Hemisphere  solidarity.  Is  Brad<  n  serv- 
ing America  in  his  continual  bkM  king  of 
LaUn^American  relations?  I>  finitely 
not.  Be  is  stiU  serving  the  same  master 
be  was  serving  when  he  issued  the  in- 
famous blue  book.  The  spirit  of  <  Gustavo 
Duran  stUl  guides  Braden  in  hi ;  words 


The  same  person  and  purpose  who  is 
holding  up  every  attempt  at  Western 
Hemisphere  solidarity  is  also  holding  up 
the  long-postponed  Rio  Conference. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense  let  us 
not  begin  with  Greece.  Let  us  begin 
with  certain  employees  in  our  State  De- 
partment. Most  of  all  let  us  begin  with 
Braden. 

No  person  in  all  of  our  history  has  been 
so  universaJly  despised  by  Latin-Ameri- 
cans as  Sprullle  Braden.  He  has  caused 
damage  to  Latin- American  relations  be- 
yond repair.  Anybody  can  get  elected  to 
any  ofBce  in  South  America  merely  by 
denouncing  Braderu  This  shows  the  con- 
tempt wltli  which  he  Is  held  by  the 
friendly  people  of  Scuth  America. 

To  prove  my  point.  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  traniilation  from  a  Socialist  paper 
in  Argentina.  This  paper  is  anti-Peron. 
Therefore.  Its  words  should  carry  some 
weight.    Here  is  the  translation : 

Ttae  mere  Braden  attacks  me  (Peran).  th« 
more  evident  he  becomes.  Biraden's  batred 
has  a  sure  origin.  In  one  of  our  first  meet- 
ings be  told  me  that  tbe  friendship  of  United 
States  toNTard  Argentina  had  a  price,  and. 
If  I  was  willing  to  pay  ft,  my  gavemment 
and  rovself  would  have  the  Arm  and  decided 
support  ot  the  American  Government. 

"Vmy  I  know,  Mr.  Ambassador,  what  tbat 
price  ts?"  I  asked  him. 

"Yes.  ot  coarse:  tbe  Argentine  merchant 
fleet,  th9  Argentine  air  lines,  the  railways." 

I  answered  him:  "Mr.  Ambaasador.  in  our 
country,  whoever  sells  bis  country,  or  helps 
to  sell  it.  is  called,  and  forgive  me  f(». saying 
so.  a  son  of  a  ." 

The  Ambassador  ttimed  pale  and  ran  away, 
forgetting  hs  bat. 

Next  I  sect  blm  bis  bat  with  an  orderly. 

This  quctation  from  a  Peron  opposi- 
tion paper  is  typical  of  the  attitude  of 
South  American  people  toward  tbe  man 
in  our  State  Department  who  is  In  charge 
of  Latin -American  relations. 

Tes:  these  are  critical  times.  Now. 
more  than  ever,  the  Western  Hemisphere 
must  be  united.  I  am  more  concerned 
about  this  solidarity  than  I  am  about 
Greece.  I  am  more  Interested  in  keeping 
communism  out  of  South  America  than 
I  am  about  keeping  communism  out  of 
Greece. 

We  can  take  a  long  step  forward  If  we 
begin  at  home  right  under  our  very  noses. 
There  Is  no  reason  or  excuse  to  tolerate 
the  machinations  of  Spruille  Braden  any 
longer.  Why  do  we  tolerate  it?  Do  we 
want  Latin-American  relations  to  dete- 
riorate deeper?  What  good  does  it  do  for 
our  President  to  go  to  South  America  to 
encourage  friendly  relations  and  soli- 
darity when  right  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment a  person  is  in  charge  who  does 
everything  to  destroy  thi^  friendship 
and  solidarity?  i 

We  have  a  m<»nentous  decision  to 
make  in  this  Congress  concerning  our 
Nation's  future  action.  Let  us  |>rove  our 
sincerity  in  our  action.  Let  us  not  go 
first  to  Greece.  Let  us  begin  right  here 
at  home — in  our  State  Department.  Let 
us  get  rid  of  Braden  and  unify  and 
strengthen  ourselves  at  home  and  among 
our  closest  neighbors.  This  should  be 
our  first  step  to  stop  communism — if  we 
are  sincere. 
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or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NXW  TOIX 

IN  ICT  HCUSE  OP  RSPRESBNTATIVn 
Thursday.  March  13.  1947 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  owning  to  grips  at  last 
with  insidious  tyranny  and  monopoly 
that  lies  behind  the  innocent  words 
"closed  shop."  This  time  It  Is  not  cai^- 
talistlc  monopoly  but  laboristic  monop- 
oly. The  law  dealt  with  the  former  evil 
40  years  ago.  It  must  deal  with  the  latter 
evil  now.  Through  the  recent  hearings 
on  labor  legislation  in  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  getting  a  true  picture  of  the  law- 
lessness and  the  unconstitutional  and 
bloody  facts  of  the  working  of  the 
closed -shop  monopoly  throughout  the 
land. 

What  do  we  find  behind  the  bolted 
doors  of  the  closed  shop?  First,  an  un- 
American  atmosphere  of  Socialist  totali- 
tarianism, personal  intimidation,  and 
freedom-killing  compulsion.  The  closed 
shop  means  that  an  American  worker  is 
required  to  becomj  a  union  member  be- 
fore he  can  hope  to  get  a  Job.  For  the 
right  even  to  woriE.  he  is  compelled  to  pay 
an  Initiation  fee  ranging  from  $2  to 
$2,C00.    I  repeat— $2,000. 

Next,  to  keep  his  job  he  must  pay  an 
his  dues,  fines,  and  assessments.  He  Is 
dependent  upon  his  union  boss  for  his 
promotion,  seniority,  and  union  rights. 

Prom  Stalinism  our  union  bosses  have 
learned  the  trick  of  denying  a  worker  the 
right  to  union  vote  by  denying  him  mem- 
bership and  giving  him  Instead  merely 
a  permit  to  work.  This  device  keeps 
down  the  number  who.  by  their  loyal 
voting,  dominate  the  union  and  keep  the 
leaders  in  office  year  after  year.  Thus, 
the  noose  is  drawn  around  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  working- 
man. 

We  did  not  realize  what  was  happen- 
ing to  the  freedom  of  the  worklngman 
until  many  of  our  boys  came  back  from 
the  battlefields  and  reported  that  they 
were  expected  to  bow  down  at  home  be- 
fore labor  commissars  as  rough  and 
tough  as  those  they  fougiit  abroad.  They 
had  to  pay  homage  for  the  right  to  make 
a  living.  And  tiiis  in  a  Nation  which  pro- 
claims the  policy  of  the  open  door  in 
China.  Greece.  Palestine,  and  Korea.  In 
the  air.  on  the  seas,  and  In  world  trade. 

When  the  inalienable  rights  of  free 
Americans  are  taken  away  the  whole  so- 
ciety loses  its  freedom;  and  so  it  is  hap- 
pening. For  example,  our  carpenters, 
masons,  plumbers,  painters,  our  most  re- 
spected and  most  skilled  workers  in  the 
greatest  of  all  trades— the  building 
trade — have  thrown  around  themselves 
the  closed-shop  ring.  In  a  whole  State, 
for  example,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
right  now.  no  industrial  building  can  go 
on — $34,000,000  is  stopped  now — and 
very  little  home  building,  because  wages 
range  from  $1750  per  day  of  7  hours  to 
121.50.    That  means  farmers,  veterans. 
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school  teachers,  preachers,  the  white- 
collar  workers,  or  retired  persons  cannot 
afford  to  build  at  all.  The  real  low-in- 
come groups  fall  into  slum  conditions. 

Apprentices  are  prevented  from  learn- 
ing the  trades.  Nonunion  men  cannot 
work  because  of  mass  picketing  and 
strikes.  So  the  vise  is  tight.  The  next 
and  last  and  inevitable  step  in  such  mo- 
nopoly conditions  is  threatened,  namely, 
the  Government  itself  takes  over. 

The  cry  goes  up  from  all  over  the  coim- 
try,  "We  want  houses;  shame  on  us  that 
our  veterans  are  without  homes." 

For  the  moment,  before  the  Govern- 
ment takes  over,  as  some  want,  and 
others  do  not  suspect,  labor  enjoys  a 
monopoly  and  high  wages.  Wages  that 
only  a  monopoly  provides  makes  labor 
feel  a  degree  of  false  power  and  tem- 
porary prosperity.  No  Government  has 
ever  tolerated  such  private  exercise  of 
monopolistic  power.  To  illustrate,  the 
public  outcry  for  houses  compels  the 
Government  even  now  to  threaten  to 
destroy  the  imlon  security  in  favor  of  the 
greater  public  needs  for  a  vaster  group 
whose  votes,  exceed  by  far  those  of  the 
closed-shop  workers.  Government  must 
Itself  either  become  that  monopoly,  or 
it  must  free  the  individual  workers  and 
the  public  from  the  domination  of  the 
closed-shop  monopoly.  It  must  make  all 
forms  of  monopoly  illegal  for  the  sake  of 
freedom.    There  is  no  other  choice. 

It  is  either  freedom,  the  great  source 
of  houses,  or  collectivism,  socialism,  or 
communism,  if  you  will,  via  Government 
monopoly  housing.  That  is  the  stake 
the  individual  union  worker,  as  well  as 
the  nonunion  worker  and  the  whole  pub- 
lic, has  in  this  legislation. 

We  can  only  rejoice  that  in  spite  of 
the  cries  against  restoration  of  equality 
before  the  law  for  all  alike,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  rising  to  demand  an  end 
to  this  new  type  of  tyranny. 

A  Gallup  poll  of  January  20,  1947,  re- 
ported that  a  mere  8  percent  of  the 
American  public  favored  the  closed  shop. 
Among  union  members,  only  19  percent 
voted  favorably  on  it. 

Again,  a  recent  opinion  research  poll 
showed  only  7  percent  of  the  public  vot- 
ing for  the  closed  shop,  while  a  poll  by 
Factory  Management  proved  that  no  less 
than  70  percent  of  the  union  members 
themselves  advocate  the  outlawing  of  the 
closed  or  union  shops.  Hundreds  of 
letters  and  telegrams  received  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Labor  Committee  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  various  labor  unions 
support  these  facts. 

However,  over  4,000,000  jobs  have  al- 
ready fallen  under  control  of  the  dicta- 
tors of  a  closed-shop  arrangement.  Em- 
ployment opportunities,  wages,  and 
prices  for  food  and  shelter  and  services 
are  thus  monopolized  by  the  union  under 
the  absolute  veto  of  labor  bosses  and  very 
often  with  the  consent  of  employers. 
Even  so,  these  cover  but  a  fraction  of  our 
140,000,000  citizens.  Unfortunately,  this 
fraction  is  able,  by  the  device  of  the 
closed  shop,  to  take  whatever  they  want 
from  the  other  136,000.000  In  higher  and 
higher  wages  and  decreased  hours,  all 
the  while  leading  themselves  and  the 
rest    of    us    farther    from    traditional 


Americanism  to  Government-directed 
collectivism.  Meantime,  food  and  houses 
grow  more  scarce,  rent,  and  farm  ma- 
chinery and  automobiles  go  out  of  reach 
for  most  of  us,  and  for  exactly  the  same 
reasons — the  excessive  costs  of  monop- 
olistic labor. 

Let  us  examine  the  effect  which  a  sys- 
tem of  fear  and  threat  has  on  the  in- 
dividual, on  his  capacity  to  invent  and 
produce.  Threats  of  arbitrary  expulsion 
from  a  closed  shop  effectively  discourage 
him  from  voicing  any  opposition  to  un- 
ion policy  or  to  a  union  leader. 

Under  our  American  system,  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  we  have  always  be- 
lieved that  a  man  is  entitled  to  protest 
against  what,  he  sincerely  believes  to  be 
wrong.  In  his  heart,  the  average  union 
member  is  still  a  freedom-loving  Ameri- 
can. He  doesn't  like  to  be  forced  to  sup- 
port union  policies  which  do  not  ex- 
press the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
members.  He  does  not  like  to  be  pushed 
around.  He  does  not  want  to  be  herded 
into  a  strike  when  he  does  not  want  to 
strike;  he  balks  at  having  to  submit  to 
rules  which  he  has  had  no  part  in  mak- 
ing and  has  no  power  to  alter.  But 
what  does  the  closed  shop  do?  The 
closed  shop  in  and  of  itself  tends  to 
make  union  bosses  dictators.  These 
bosses  permit  no  opposition  to  them- 
selves as  commissars.  From  them  there 
is  no  effective  appeal.  For  leaders 
drunk  with  power  are  never  known  to 
be  considerate  of  their  followers'  convic- 
tions or  liberties.  Workers  become 
known  as  "my  people." 

The  closed  shop  under  the  one-sided 
Wagner  Act  has  shackled  American  la- 
bor. It  has  come  close  to  wrecking  the 
American  economic  system,  as  literally 
hundreds  of  employers  and  representa- 
tives of  public  bodies  have  testified. 

The  main  objections  to  the  closed 
shop,  expressed  by  these  witnesses,  are: 

First.  It  deprives  management  of  the 
opportunity  to  employ  the  most  compe- 
tent people  available,  regardless  of  their 
membership  or  nonmembership  in  a 
union. 

Second.  It  compels  Industry  to  dis- 
charge faithful  employees  who  have 
served  the  company  long  and  well,  at  the 
mere  request  of  the  union,  often  on 
trumped-up  charges. 

Third.  It  destroys  discipline  by  mak- 
ing the  employee  more  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  his  union  oflBcers  than  to  the 
instructions  of  his  foreman. 

Fourth.  The  closed  shop  encourages 
slow  and  IneflBcient  production. 

The  combined  effects  of  all  these  char- 
acteristics of  the  closed  shop  are  to  place 
a  premium  on  inefficiency,  to  discourage 
.  honest  service,  to  encourage  insubordina- 
tion, to  decrease  production,  and  to 
greatly  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

It  must  now  be  apparent  to  all  that 
the  primary  concern  of  some  labor  lead- 
ers, particularly  in  closed  shops,  is  to 
keep  the  greatest  number  of  union  mem- 
bers employed  at  the  highest  possible 
wages.  To  achieve  this  objective,  imlons 
have  resorted  to  spread-the-work  meth- 
ods, chief  of  which  have  been  limitations 
on  output  per  worker.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, more  employees  are  required  to  turn 


out  a  given  volume.  wiUi  the  resultant  in- 
crease in  unit  cost.  Furthermore,  full 
and  efficient  production  is  impossible 
when  a  worker  has  no  incentive  to  excel. 
Under  a  closed  shop,  many  workers  are 
satisfied  to  do  only  enough  to  get  by 
because  their  opportunity  for  promotion 
is  no  longer  related  to  a  man's  ability, 
but  depends  solely  on  his  length  of  serv- 
ice and  his  union  leaders'  favor. 

In  the  long  run,  it  is  the  great  unionized 
public  that  pays  for  the  evils  of  the  closed 
shop.  They  pay  not  only  in  excessive 
prices,  but  in  cold  and  htmger.  The  un- 
organized part  of  the  public  pays  in  in- 
convenience, discomfort,  and  personal 
loss  of  Income  caused  by  unnecessarily 
increased  prices.  They  have  their  milk. 
fuel,  power,  transportation,  or  telephone 
shut  off.  We  have  been  forced  to  witness 
how  a  mere  handful  of  men  are  able  to 
imperil  the  health  and  safety  of  millions 
and  to  bring  great  cities  to  their  knees. 

The  closed  shop  by  teamsters  is  being 
used  to  prevent  farmers  from  bringing 
their  own  produce  to  market.  It  is  a 
hold-up  weapon  used  by  racketeers  who 
fasten  their  clutches  on  a  labor  union. 
They  fight  among  themselves,  even  the 
best  of  them,  In  jurisdictional  strikes,  the 
secondary  boycott,  and  industry-wide 
bargaining.  Construction  of  a  whole 
million-dollar  building  may  be  stopped 
while  the  carpenters  dispute  with  com- 
mon labor  about  who  may  unload  boards 
from  a  railroad  car.  As  many  as  four 
locals  belonging  to  the  same  interna- 
tional fight  and  strike  against  each  other 
over  who  shall  handle  a  load  of  ordinary 
building  material. 

The  closed  shop  removes  any  incentive 
for  union  officials  to  develop  understand- 
ing among  the  workers  of  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  a  union,  by  making  It  unnec- 
essary for  unions  to  sell  themselves  to 
workers  on  their  merits  or  services. 
Present-day  closed-shop  unions  have 
substituted  dictatorial  power  over  the 
worker  for  services  to  the  worker. 

The  right  to  work  at  an  available  job 
of  a  man's  own  choosing  and  under  con- 
ditions which  he  himself  considers  satis- 
factory is  a  precious  American  human 
right  which  American."  have  always 
valued  highly.  The  closed  shop  of  mod- 
ern unionism  has  destroyed  this  right. 
Any  worker  should  have  the  clear  right 
to  join  any  union  he  wants  to.  as  surely 
as  he  should  also  have  the  legally  pro- 
tected right  not  to  join  a  union,  if  this 
is  his  desire. 

Unions  today  have  full  and  adequate 
protection  under  the  law.  This  protec- 
tion should  and  must  remain.  But  the 
monopolistic  and  unfair  and  unjust 
privileges  of  the  closed  shop  are  not 
needed,  and  they  must  go.  To  the  con- 
trary, employees  and  the  public  alike 
need  to  be  protected  against  the  evil  of 
the  closed  shop.  In  the  interests  of  the 
American  public,  it  is  clear  that  this 
Congress  must  act  decisively,  and  at  ooce. 
to  outlaw  the  closed  shop,  if  the  arbitrary 
power  of  un-Americen  labor  leadefs, 
rooted  in  the  closed  shop,  is  to  be  pre- 
vented from  further  robbing  us  as  indt* 
viduals  of  our  freedom. 
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nt  THE  SKRATS  OP  THS  UNTTID    rTATBS 

tridav.  March  14  (legislative  diy  of 
Wednesday,  February  19),  li  47 

lir.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  Presl  lent.  I 
itak  unanimous  consent  to  have  )rinted 
in  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Rscoes  r  imarks 
I  made  before  the  Veterans  of  I'oreiifn 
Wars  at  a  meeting  held  by  them  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Bviildin^ ;  Audi- 
toriimi  in  this  city  on  the  eveilng  of 
March  12  last 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ;  iddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  JftBCoao. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  veterans.  I  appreciate 
Tcry  much  the  honor  that  you 
warn  in  asking  me  to  meet  with  you 
Bigfat.  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
that  you  oX  the  Veterans  of  Forelg^ 
ha^e   now  started   upcn   your  c 
combat  thow  tnaldknjs  forces  within 
country  which  would  tear  down  ow 
llabed  fonm  of  goTcmm^nt.  Tou  hav« 
In  the  name  of  your  country;  now 
determined  that  that  country  shall 
be  a  land  of  Independent  people  und^ 
laws  and  that  you  and  your  children 
enjoy  the  opportunities  of  life  that 
tree  America  offers.    This  heritage 
CQOM  down  to  us  all  brings  with  it  t 
and  a  definite  duty  to  protect  it. 

There  ts  no  part  at  our  people  to 
would  rather  speak  and  with  whom 
rather  work  In  the  preserratlon  of 
damental    princlplee   of    a 
free  people  than  I  would  with  the 
wtM  have  aarvcd  In  the  armed  senric^s 
hatr*  aanNrad  the  highest  call  that 
to  tbe  dilasn  of  a  aovereign  state  in 
arma  in  comhat  in  behalf  of  your 
There   hAs   been   Impressed   deep 
thoughta  and  into  your  very  souls  a 
lore  oT^your  cotmtiy.    That  ts  real 
1cm.    It  is  that  feeling  which  brouglft 
Um  aiUbllshment  of  this  Nation 
men  of  that  day  detanuknad  to  be 
it  is  that  feeling  that  haa  made 
after  generation  since  the  establ 
thia  Oovmunent  rise  to  defend  it 

If  the  young  men  of  this  countr3 
called  upon  to  bear  arms  in  time  of 
tamiy  they  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
of  peace:  and  the  call  now  comes 
veterans  of  your  country  to  work  is 
to  eradicate  from  our  own 

that  are  destructive  of 
tat>ltsfaed  way  of  goTemment  and 
•ad  to  stop  the  work  of  those  whi 
tlve  ts  to  destroy  this  country 

Bubveralve  actlvlUes  ttave 
referred    to   as   CQUununism 

Baalcally.  the  danger  tn 
The  final  objectlre  of 

m  the  Oovemment  for  group  rul< 

itroi  all  men  and  women  lu 
and  activities  for  the  primary  t>enertl 
group  in  power.    That,  of  course,  m<  ana 
structlon  of  freedom  for  the  public. 

That  communism  is  extant  tn  thlt 
otUB  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  w  tio 
bad  contact  with  any  phvae  of  pul  ilic 
Not  only  Is  the  objective  of  ootnmuniam 
but  tbs  means  of  operatioo  are 

and  underhand.   That  its  ob. 
for   Aii>wl<  ■  ha»  received  oOdal 
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^  0f      nouncement  in  th«  oplnian  ot  the  Attorney 

*  General  of  the  United  States  a  few  years 

>OT*       ago  when  he  advised  the  President  that  the 

Communist  organization  seeks  the  overthrow 

of  the  American  Government  by  force. 

Ead  there  ever  been  any  doubt  about  the 
underhand  and  hidden  methods  of  the  Oom- 
munist  actors,  such  doubt  would  have  been 
dlspellec'  could  the  people  have  beard  the 
testimony  recently  given  before  s  cconmlttee 
of  the  Senate.  Sane  of  this  testimony  was 
by  persons  who  admitted  prior  membership 
In  the  Communist  Party.  In  achieving  their 
ends,  they  are  directly  instructed  to  deceive 
by  hiding  their  Identity,  by  denying  affilia- 
tion with  communism,  and  even  to  go  under 
false  names  in  carrying  on  their  work. 

That  communism  is  rampant  In  America, 
let  me  quote  from  an  address  made  by  Mr. 
J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  as  recently  as  Sep- 
tember 30,  1046,  before  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: 

"During  the  past  5  years  American  Com- 
munists have  made  their  deepest  inroads 
upon  our  national  life.  In  our  vaunted  tol- 
erance for  all  peoples,  the  Communist  has 
found  our  'Achilles'  heel.'  The  American 
Legion  represents  a  force  which  holds  with- 
in its  power  the  ability  to  expose  the  hypoc- 
risy and  ruthlessness  of  this  foreign  ism 
which  has  crept  into  our  national  Hie,  an 
ism  built  and  supported  by  dishonor,  deceit, 
tyranny,  and  a  deliberate  policy  of  false- 
hood. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  self-preservatton.  The 
veteran  who  fought  for  America  will  be 
among  the  first  to  suffer  if  the  Communists 
succeed  in  carrying  out  their  diabolical  plots 
to  wreck  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
dlvide-and-conquer  tactics  did  not  die  with 
Hitler — they  are  being  employed  with  greater 
skill  today  by  American  Communists  with 
their  'boring  from  within'  strategy.  Their 
propaganda,  skillfully  designed  and  adroitly 
executed,  has  been  projected  into  practically 
every  phase  of  our  national  life.  The  fact 
that  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States  claims  some  100,000  members  has 
lulled  many  Americans  into  a  feeling  of  false 
complacency  I  would  not  be  concerned  if 
we  were  dealing  vith  only  lOO.COO  Commu- 
nlsta.  The  Ccunmuniats  themselves  boast 
tliat.  for  every  party  member,  thore  are  10 
others  ready  to  do  the  party's  work.  These 
Include  their  satellites,  their  fellow  travel- 
ers, and  their  so-called  progressive  and  phony 
liberal  allies.  They  have  maneuvered  them- 
selves Into  postlons  where  a  few  Conmiu- 
nlsts  control  the  destinies  of  hundreds  who 
are  either  willing  to  be  led  or  have  been 
duped  into  obeying  the  dictates  of  others. 

"The  Communist  Influence  has  projected 
Itself  into  some  newspapers,  magazines, 
books,  radio,  and  the  screen.  Some  churches, 
schools,  colleges,  and  even  fraternal  OTders 
have  been  penetrated,  not  with  the  approval 
of  the  rank  and  file  but  in  spite  of  them. 
I  have  been  pleased  to  observe  that  the  Com- 
munist attempts  to  penetrate  the  American 
Legion  have  met  with  failure.  Eternal  vigi- 
lance will  continue  to  keep  your  ranks  free 
of  shifty,  double-crossing  Communist  de- 
bssn       structlonists. 

and  "We  are  rapidly  reaching  the  time  when 

all  Is       loyal  Americans  must  be  willing  to  stand  up 
la  to       and  be  counted.    The  American  Communist 
and  to       Party,  despite  its  claims,  la  not  truly  a  pollt- 
Uvsa       ical   party.    The  Communist  Party   in   this 
of  the       country  is  not  working  for  ths  gs^ieral  wel- 
fare of  all  our  people — it  is  worklxlg  against 
our  people.     It  is  not  Interested  In  providing 
land  of       for  the  common  defense.     It  has  for  its  pur- 
bavs       pose  tbs  shackling  of  America  and  lu  oon- 
llfa.       version  to  the  godless.  Communist  way  of 
life.    If  it  were  a  poUtical  party.  Its  adher- 
ents oould  be  appealed  to  by  reason.    Instesd 
:tlva  ia       it  la  a  system  of  intrigue,  actuated  by  fanatl- 
pro-       dam.    It  knows  no  rules  of  decency.    Its 
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uniNlnclpIed  converts  would  sell  America 
short  if  It  would  help  their  cause  of  further- 
ing an  alien  way  of  life,  conceived  in  dartmess 
and  motivated  by  greed  for  power,  whose 
ultimate  aim  is  the  destruction  of  our  cher- 
ished freedom.  Let  us  no  longer  be  misled 
by  their  sly  propaganda  and  false  preach- 
ments on  civil  liberty.  They  want  civil 
license  to  do  as  they  please,  and  if  they  get 
control  liberty  for  America  will  be  but  a 
haunting  memory,  for  those  who  seek  to  pro- 
voke prejudice  and  stir  up  the  public  mind 
to  angry  resentment  against  our  form  of 
government  are  a  menace  to  the  very  powers 
of  law  and  order  which  guarantee  and  safe- 
gtiard  popular  rights." 

Certainly  if  anyone  would  be  familiar  with 
the  existence  of  these  hidden  activities  and 
their  purpose  it  would  be  Mr.  Hoover,  whose 
work  is  devoted  to  ferreting  out  the  lurking 
dangers  that  are  not  apparent  to  the  people 
as  they  go  atjout  their  dally  lives. 

Communist  Party  membership  Is  a  secret. 
but  Life  magazine  for  July  20.  1946,  stated: 

"The  American  Communist  Party  origi- 
nated in  1919  with  the  spilt  of  left-wing 
groups  from  the  Second,  or  Socialist.  Interna- 
tional, following  the  Russian  Revolution.  In 
1934  the  party  claimed  35.000  cardholders: 
in  1938.  40,000:  in  1938,  75.000.  The  Moscow 
trials  of  1936-38  and  the  Molo^ov -Rib  ben  trap 
pact  of  1939  were  body  blows  and  the  party 
lost  heavily  Earl  Browder's  wartime  policy 
of  subordinating  everything  to  national  unity 
brought  membership  back  to  80,000  In  1944, 
mostly  from  the  middle  class;  but  William 
Z.  Foster's  current  radical  program  has  lost 
many  of  the  Browder  adherents.  The  spring 
membership  drive  may  have  raised  the  total 
to  abcut  65.C00 — far  short  of  the  1946  goal 
of  100,000." 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  J.  Bdgar 
Hoover,  head  of  the  FBI,  speaks  of  a  Com- 
munist Party  membership  claim  of  100,000. 
However,  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization 
is  not  limited  entirely  by  its  membership. 
They  plant  what  they  call  "cells"  In  every 
phase  of  life  and  work.  "Cells"  are  secret 
workers,  and  from  them  flow  the  ideas  that 
contaminate  others  arcund  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  party  memljers  are  those 
who  accept  the  Communist  line  of  thought 
and  action.  Thus  the  political  disease  is 
spread.  The  numbers  affected  and  working 
are  unknown. 

Further,  upon  the  existence  of  conununlsm 
in  this  country,  we  need  but  to  resort  to  the 
files  and  records  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. That  commlUee  has  been  ma- 
ligned in  the  public  press  and  by  certain 
radio  commentators,  but  I  am  thanltful  to 
know  that  It  continues  in  existence,  and  I 
trust  that  so  long  as  there  Is  any  menace 
to  this  Government  that  it  will  continue  to 
twing  into  the  light  for  public  sight  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  who  hide  and  work  and  de- 
stroy wlthih  thU  land  that  has  given  tliem 
haven  and  which  they  tear  down. 

One  of  tiie  gravest  questions  which  con- 
fronts your  Government  today  is  that  of 
permitting  the  admission  here  of  a  large 
numt>er  of  people  from  the  war-torn  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  There  is  a  great  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  America  to  help  the  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  people  who  have  been 
uprooted  from  their  homes  by  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  war.  Seme  of  them  are  doubtless 
good  people  who  could  be  accepted  into  citi- 
zenship of  this  country  and  become  valued 
members  of  our  national  family.  Some  of 
the  greatest  citizens  of  this  land  have  been 
immigrants  who  entered  here  and  who  ac- 
cepted our  Ideals  and  traditions  with  genu- 
ineness. In  fact,  all  of  us.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  native  Indians,  are  either  immi- 
grants or  the  children  of  immigrants,  some 
removed  by  several  generations.  I  do  not 
speak  out  against  anyone  from  another  land 
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who  has  made  his  home  here  and  who  has. 
In  truth  and  in  his  heart,  accepted  the  prin- 
ciples of  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  t>e  so  blind 
and  so  thoughtleEs  as  not  to  see  and  to  know 
that  there  are  among  those  who  seek  en- 
trance here  persons  who  cannot  accept  and 
win  not  accept  American  life  and  who  take 
advantage  of  the  freedom  given  them  here  to 
destroy  their  benefactors.  They  have  been 
the  principal  preachers  of  communism  in 
this  country,  and  some  who  have  come  hers 
have  been  the  prime  actors  in  its  growth. 

We  must  and  will  answer  the  call  of  dis- 
tress anjrwhere.  We  will  go  to  the  suffering. 
But  indeed  is  it  not  better  that  we  aid  them 
to  reestablish  themselves  where  they  are  or 
near  their  own  native  lands  rather  than  to 
take  them  into  our  own  household?  Some 
carry  political  disease  that  already  threatens 
here. 

Let  the  Immigration  laws  stay  fixed  under 
our  quotas  so  that  those  who  enter  may  be 
properly  tested  and  that  a  balanced  entrance 
of  people  may  come  from  the  different  na- 
tionalities of  Europe. 

Oh,  some  may  say  that  America  is  the 
great  melting  pot.  Even  so,  let  us  take  only 
those  whom  we  can  melt  into  the  life  of 
America  and  not  those  who  cannot,  in  truth, 
become  a  part  of  us.  We  must  give  con- 
sideration to  the  time,  to  the  condition  of 
our  own  country,  and  the  political  thought 
and  feeling  of  those  who  seek  entrance. 
Unless  we  do  this,  not  only  will  we  fail  to 
stop  the  growth  of  communism  and  other 
destructive  Ideologies  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  called  but  we  will  strengthen  a  force 
that  can  destroy  us. 

So,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
started  upon  yotir  campaign.  I  urge  you  to 
pursue  it  with  fairness  so  that  the  innocent 
may  not  be  injured;  that  you  pursue  it  with 
a  due  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  individual 
who  has  become  a  part  of  American  life;  but, 
also,  that  you  pursue  it  with  a  persistence 
and  a  vigor  that  will  obtain  your  purpose  of 
bringing  into  public  view  the  liu-king,  hid- 
den threat  of  communism  in  this  country. 
No  greater  service  can  be  rendered  this  land 
and  your  countrymen  than  a  genuine,  hon- 
est service  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  more  concerned  in  truth  with  the 
activities  of  the  Communist  in  America  than 
we  are  with  his  activities  in  any  other  land. 
If  they  choose  to  go  that  way  In  their  own 
countries  that  Is  their  problem,  but  when 
they  come  within  the  bounds  of  our  own 
country  that  is  very  much  your  problem  and 
mine. 

William  Z.  Foster  made  a  statement  some- 
time ago  in  his  efforts  to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
workers  of  this  country  which  rather  spe- 
cifically sets  forth  the  views  of  communism, 
and  this  was  his  statement: 

"The  workers  of  this  country  and  the 
workers  of  every  country  have  but  one  flag — 
the  flag  of  the  revolutionary  class,  and  we 
owe  no  allegiance  to  any  other  flag." 

We.  you  and  I.  owe  allegiance  to  another 
flag.  We  owe  it  and  we  hold  it  for  the  flag  _ 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that 
allegiance  to  the  flag  is  but  a  symbol  of  our 
allegiance  and  our  devotion  to  this  country. 
We  want  our  people  to  continue  to  live  in 
personal  liberty  and  freedom  under  laws 
that  are  fair.  We  want  every  man  to  have 
the  reward  of  his  work  and  his  ability.  We 
want  a  freedom  where  men  may  maintain 
their  homes  and  rear  their  fsmillles  under 
their  own  guidance.  We  want  the  pathways 
of  opportunity  to  be  open  to  every  boy  and 
girl  in  America  to  rise  through  their  own 
efforts  to  high  achievements  and  to  lives  of 
service  to  their  fellowmen.  Yes,  we  owe  an 
allegiance  to  these  things  and  under  that 
allegiance  let  us  now  move  to  make  that 
course  of  life  safe  for  the  people  of  tills  bs- 
loved  land. 


Chanfe  in  the  Foreign  Policy 
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HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnciNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  14  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
Imous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  editorial  written  by 
Dr.  Douglas  S.  Preeman.  the  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  re- 
garding the  new  foreign  policy  proposed 
by  the  President. 

Dr.  Freeman  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  distinguished  of  American 
writers. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  people  of 
America  understand  the  full  implications 
of  the  plan  proposed  In  the  President's 
message,  and  I  regard  Dr.  Freeman's  edi- 
torial as  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
such  an  enlightenment. 

Whatever  may  be  our  ultimate  deci- 
sion, we  must  have  a  foreign  policy  sup- 
ported by  an  enlightened  public  opinion, 
as  otherwise  America  may  reverse  itself 
In  later  years,  and  the  consequences  may 
then  be  calamitous. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mb.  Truman  Announces  a  Nrw  Poucr 

The  President's  address  to  Congress  yes- 
terday was  in  sut>stance  an  announcement 
that  our  Government  had  abandoned  the 
policy  of  attempting  to  conciliate  Russia. 
Instead  of  pursuing  that  policy,  Mr.  Truman 
proposes  that  the  United  States  actively  re- 
sist the  spread  of  communism. 

To  this  change  from  conciliation  to  resist- 
ance, our  Government  may  have  been  mov- 
ing for  many  months.  Evidence  of  the 
change  has  been  apparent  increasingly  since 
General  Marshall  became  Secretary  of  State. 
His  experience  in  China  convinced  him  that 
the  foes  of  nationalism  In  China  were  re- 
ceiving their  orders  directly  from  Moscow. 
Every  move  made  by  General  Chou  was  dic- 
tated from  the  Kremlin.  General  Marshall 
concluded  that  what  Rtissla  was  doing  to 
establish  communism  in  China  she  was  do- 
ing In  the  Balkans,  In  central  Europe,  and 
in  every  other  cotintry  where  communism 
could  take  root.  The  new  Secretary  mtist 
have  convinced  the  President  that  the  only 
way  to  halt  the  advance  of  Russian  influence 
was  to  oppose  It  everywhere  through  every 
government  that  was  willing  to  resist. 

This  Is  the  starting  point  of  any  objectlvt 
treatment  of  the  President's  speech.  He  an- 
nounced a  revolution  in  foreign  policy  and 
he  asked  Congress  to  support  it. 

THE    APPLICATION    OF   THIS   POLICT 

The  President,  needless  to  say.  did  not 
state  this  new  policy  in  cold  terms  of  opposi- 
tion to  Russia.  He  applied  it  specifically  and 
positively  to  Greece  and  to  Tturkey.  but  he 
laid  down  this  basic  principle: 

"It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or 
by  outside  pressure." 

He  made  no  reservation,  and  he  set  no  lim- 
itation. It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  lend- 
ing Greece  the  equivalent  of  $40  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  Greek  popula- 
tion, in  order  that  the  Government  may  de- 
stroy an  uprising  by  border   bandit*  and 


troublemakers  who  number,  as  be  sa3^,  "sev- 
eral thousand."  Even  If  this  were  all.  ths 
United  States  would  have  to  ask  whether 
the  Government  of  Greece  has  the  vigor  and 
the  popular  support  requisite  for  suppressing 
on  insurrectionary  movement  which,  under 
one  name  or  another,  has  existed  In  Mace- 
donia for  at  least  a  generation.  That  aspect 
of  the  question  may  be  considered  at  a  later 
time.  The  broader  application  Is  to  be  scru- 
tinized now:  Should  it  be  "the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressiu-e"? 

If  we  are  to  support  free  peoples  in 
Greece,  are  we  not  committed  to  doing  ths 
same  thing  in  other  countries  of  the  Near 
East,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East?  Do 
we  not  thereby  set  otirselves  up  to  be  ths 
judges  of  what  constitutes  s  free  people? 
Are  we  not  saying,  in  effect,  that  we  intemd 
to  support  the  existing  order,  the  status  quo, 
whcnver  we  tegard  a  government  as  free 
or  potentiaUy  In  the  American  world? 
After  having  protested  against  the  policy  by 
which  Russia  has  supported  the  radical  ele- 
ment in  Poland,  In  the  Balkans,  and  in  Hun- 
gary, are  we  not  contradicting  our  own  loglo 
by  saying,  substantially,  we,  too,  shall  back 
to  the  -imlt  the  elements  that  subscribe  to 
our  Ideology? 

The  new  foreign  policy  undoubtedly  com- 
mits the  United  States  to  be  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  policeman  of  the  world  and  the  guar- 
dian of  every  government  that  professes  it- 
self threatened  when  we  adjudge  it  free. 
Mr.  Truman  calls  on  us  as  a  nation  not  only 
to  take  the  place  of  Britain  as  general  watch- 
man of  the  seas  but  also  to  assume  the  task 
of  being  shore  patrol  wherever  Communist 
disorder  threatens  a  government. 

WHERE  DO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  COKE  INT 

In  the  application  of  this  new,  world-wide 
jKJllcy,  Mr.  Truman  says  no  more  of  UN  than 
this:  "We  have  considered  how  the  United 
Nations  Doight  assist  in  this  crisis,  but  ths 
situation  is  an  urgent  one  requiring  imme- 
diate action,  and  the  United  Nations  and  iU 
related  organisations  are  not  in  a  position 
to  extend  help  of  the  kind  that  Is  required." 

How  can  he  Justify  that  statement?  Can- 
not he  see  that  many  devoted  Americans 
will  ask.  Is  not  this  hush-hush  policy,  this 
hurry-hurry  call,  made  an  excuse  for  avoid- 
ing reference  of  the  issue  to  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

In  the  strictest  sense,  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  may  not  provide  any  means  for  bol- 
stering a  disheartened  and  feeble  Govern- 
ment to  resist  border  attacks  which  it  be- 
lieves of  foreign  inspiration,  but  in  the  larg- 
est sense  the  Charter  provides  machinery  for 
reviewing  conditions  that  threaten  peace. 
Even  If  UN  officials  today  agree  that  Mr. 
Truman's  statement  is  correct,  the  country 
is  almost  certain  to  resent  the  short-circuit- 
ing of  an  organization  millions  of  us  labored 
to  create  and  to  strengthen.  If  America  con- 
temptuously disregards  the  United  Nations 
when  it  suits  her  to  do  so,  how  can  she  ex- 
pect other  nations  to  respect  tis  when  their 
special  Interests  slmUarly  are  involved? 

CONGRESS  WILL  ASK  ICANT  QtrESTIONS 

All  these  questions  and  many  others  will 
be  asked  in  Congress,  and  as  vigorously  in 
the  House  as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  because 
as  an  appropriation  is  asked,  t>oth  Houses 
have  equal  rights  of  debate.  Apparently, 
most  of  the  Republicans  to  whom  the  Pres- 
ident spoke  privately  on  Monday  are  ready  to 
support  him,  though  several  of  them  make 
reservations  and  express  doubts  about  tbm 
wide  implications  of  the  President's  policy. 

We  have  not  tbs  least  Idea  that  a  majority 
of  both  Houses  wlU  approve  the  wbols  ot 
the  underlying  policy.  It  is  doubtful  wbettasr 
they  make  the  appropriations,  but  if  they  do 
that,  they  will  bsdg*  the  aipandltursa  about 
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but  they  would  not  face  the  ayes 
ot  a  roll  call  that  meant  open  war. 
incredible  stupidity  of  the  Japane»  t 
on  Paarl  Harbor  suOecd  to  bring 
States  into  the  war.    After  all  the 
aad  werlfices  of  that  struggle,  the 
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WILL  KAMHAtX  BS  LST  DOWKI 

Tba  one  clrcvunstance  th%t  will 
Congressmen   he&ltate   to   say   "No 
President's  proposal  is  the  feeling 
appeal   from   the   White   House   is 
General  M*r»hAii  will  be  let  down 
cow.     Americans   believe   so 
ttie  tntacrity  and  in  the  wisdom  of 
eral  that  they  view  sympathetically 
gram  be  advocates. 

Sven  this  is  not  to  be  a  decisive 
atlon.     Members  of  Congress  wUi 
course,  'hat  the  President's 
fore  Congress  was  timed   to  strengtfe 
Secretary  in  a  firm  stand  at  Mosc 
strategy    doubtless    is    that    when 
Ht«h«ii  formally  oflera  a  four 
aggrwsion  pact,  he  inferentially  wii: 
vigorous  American  action  in  the 
aa  an  alternative.     He  U  to  tell  a 
tov.  almost   in  plain   words,  "Here 
choice:   Eithar  w  will  sign  with 
year  nonaggraaalon  pact  to  stop 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  to  keep 
down  militarily,  or  else  we  shall 
everywhere  to  the  limit.    Stop  your 
tlon  (X  expect  our  complete  oppoel 

Before     that     diplomatic 
adopted,  the  President  and  the 
State  should  have  been  sure  they 
adequate  congressional  backing, 
have  miscalculated  in  one  importam 
General  Marshall  in  1941-46  had  a 
at  support  In  Congren  such  as  no 
cept  Rooaevelt  has  enjoyed  in  this 
tlon:    but   the  general   left  the 
December  1945  and  did  not  rettim 
second  week  in  January  1947 
time,  the  morale  of  wartime 
Control  of  Congress  changed.    Wbll  t 
for  General  Marshall  remains  aa  hlg  i 
it  was.  his  influence  with  the  Natlqn 
makers  may  have  dimlnlahed 
he  has  entered  a  Democratic 
tlMn.  the  President  mistakenly 
General  Marshall  would  command 
pnt   in   Congress,   after   taking   a 
stand  in  Moscow,  ts  Congress  to 
upon  to  support  a  policy  it 
ply  Ijecause  the  President  erred  in 
the   Influence   of  General    Marshalt? 
fundamentally,  the  question  is  no 
personal  prestige  but  of  sotind 
ley.    That  should  be  the  baais  of  the 
Congress  makes  to  this  critical  issue 
bs   Md  if  General  Marshall  is 
Moscow;  it  will  be  Infinitely  worse  if 
takss  the  wrong  ttn^  in  the  road 
to  peace  or  to  war. 
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Thtia  far  the  News-Leader  has 
to  rcTlew  the  President's  policy  in 
tbe  existing  situation  without 
individual  opinion.     Now  that  ws 
ported,  so  to  speak,  we  must  take  oui 
as  every  man  must.    In  our 
President  has  made  a  most 
take.     Prom    motives    above    any 
question,  he  has  spproved  a  course 
that  goes  beyond  the  resolution  an< 
sources  of  the  American  people 
not  prepared  to  say  for  an  instant 
Near  Bast  or  the  Par  Bast  <x  anywhers 
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they  will  support  without  reservation  free 
peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  subju- 
gation by  armed  minorities  or  by  outsids 
pressure. 

In  their  impoverishment  and  misery,  the 
economically  disadvantaged  classes  in  many 
countries  are  listening  to  the  absurdities  of 
communism  and  are  grasping  at  tbe  hope  of 
betterment  through  the  overthrow  of  a  capi- 
talism that  already  la  dead  there.  Other 
classes  in  those  countries  are  too  much 
weakened  in  body,  in  mind,  and  in  resources 
to  resist  successfully  the  infiltration  of  com- 
mimiam.  In  our  Judgment,  the  entire  region 
east  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oder 
to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  might  as  well  be 
written  off,  for  this  generation,  as  the  seat 
of  any  true  democracy.  What  will  happen 
in  the  Far  East,  none  can  foresee  as  yet. 
Neither  there  nor  In  the  Near  East  can  the 
United  States  determine  -he  result  by  sub- 
sidy, by  the  sale  of  arms,  or  by  the  support 
of  governments  too  feeble  to  maintain  them- 
selves. If  we  make  the  :;flort,  we  shall  over- 
extend  ourselves  and,  instead  of  becoming 
stronger  m  the  event  of  another  war,  we 
ahall  be  weaker.  Financially  and  politically, 
America  will  bankrupt  herself  in  trying  to 
save  bankrupts.  Such  help  as  we  can  give, 
we  should  devote  to  France  and  to  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Instead  of 
bypassing  the  United  Nations  we  should  use 
the  organization  to  the  utmost  and  should 
seek  to  upbuild  it.  Our  legislation  best  will 
be  shaped  to  future  emergency  if  it  is  con- 
centrated on  peace  and  r>n  our  own  defense. 
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HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYL6R 

or  mAHo 
IN  TBB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  14  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  review 
which  appeared  In  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  March  9.  1947,  of  the  new 
book  by  Richard  E.  Lauterbach,  the  bril- 
liant foreign  correspondent  whose  dis- 
patches in  Life,  Time.  Harper's,  and  other 
publications  we  have  all  read  with  so 
much  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

sovirr  CB068  sxction 

(Through  Russia's  Back  Door,  by  Richard  E. 
Lauterbach ) 

Two  unexpected  signs  may  foreshadow  a 
changing  trend  in  the  popular  attitude  to- 
ward Russia.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
pUlar  of  the  American  middle  class,  runs  a 
series  of  articles  by  Associate  Editor  Edgar 
Snow,  and  Harper  publishes  Lauterbach's 
Through  Russia's  Back  Door,  both  de- 
partures from  the  currently  popular  treat- 
ment of  Russia.  Snow  and  Lauterbach  stig- 
gest  that  we  stop  and  take  stock. 

The  Rtissia  which  Lauterbach  pictures 
through  the  presentation  of  vivid,  pertment, 
and  intimate  details  of  his  5.800-mile  train 
trip  across  that  country  Is  one  whose  people 
are  tired  of  war,  war  which  so  recently  took 
millions  of  Uvea,  wrecked  industrlee  and  de- 
stroyed agriculture.  With  25.000.000  people 
homeless  the  Russia  Lauterbach  saw  was  in 
no  position  to  wage  war. 


We  have  done  so  much  shrieking  of  "wolf." 
says  Lauterbach,  that  we  have  finally  made 
the  Russians  the  fearful,  apprehensive  peo- 
ple John  Flayer  pictured  in  his  recent  Har- 
per's articles.  But  Lauterbach  points  out 
that  it  is  aggressive  action  on  America's  part 
which  the  Russians  fear.  And  with  Ameri- 
can occupation  of  Japan,  the  naval  bases  in 
the  Pacific,  atom  bomb  tests  at  Bikini,  aid 
to  Chiang  in  China,  support  of  Fascist  fac- 
tions in  Greece,  and  our  Navy  partols  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  it  Is  small  wonder 
that  apprehension  exists  in  Russia  today. 

Though  factual  and  Informative,  Through 
Russia's  Back  Door  is  never  heavy.  Its 
characters:  Poppa,  the  ex-ice  skater;  Ageev, 
the  minor  Soviet  bureaucrat;  Major  Sokolov; 
and  the  rest  are  Individuals  even  as  they 
are  symbolic. 

Lauterbach  will  please  neither  American 
Communists  nor  American  supernationallsts. 
He  discloses  with  too  great  an  impartiality 
both  the  poverty,  squalor,  and  cheapness  of 
life  in  Russia,  and  her  brawn,  stamina,  her 
imquenchable  spirit,  and  her  considerable 
attainments. 

This  much  the  book  tells  us:  Two  years 
of  life  exist  la  the  world  today;  the  Com- 
munists' and  oucs.  In  a  showdown  fight,  a 
third  world  war,  in  the  near  future.  Ameri- 
cans would  more  than  likely  win.  But  the 
Russians,  he  says,  have  no  taste  for  such  a 
struggle. 

The  book  could  teach  us  that  if  we  have 
a  firm  faith  in  the  competitive  sjrstem  of 
free  enterprise,  the  path  for  us  to  take  is 
that  of  building  our  own  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples into  our  system,  making  it  what  we 
like  to  believe  it  is.  It  could  then  defy 
ideological  opposition  from  any  other  sys- 
tem. We  might  then  give  some  validity  to 
the  impression  we  apparently  have  left  with 
the  Russian  sailor  vhom  Lauterbach  over- 
heard saying.  "America  is  a  wonderful  place. 
Everything  is  wonderftil  and  right;  nothing 
Is  wrong  or  bad."  When  asked  whether  he 
would  like  to  be  In  America,  the  sailor  re- 
plied. "Oh,  no.  I  am  sometimes  both  wrong 
and  bad." 

R.  I.  Bricham. 


Reorsanization  and  Streamlining  of 
GoYcmment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MASSACHnsXTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  14  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Complete  Overhauling," 
from  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun.  for  March 
10, 1947,  and  an  article  entitled  "Stream- 
lined Oovernment  Aim  of  Senator 
Lodge,"  from  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
for  March  11.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sim  of  March  10, 
1947] 
A  ooMPLiTs  ovxaBAtruice 
A  proposal  to  rebuild  th3  Government  from 
top  to  bottom  has  been  Introdiiced  in  Con- 
gress by  Senator  HxiniT  Cabot  Lodcx,  Jr.,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  has  advised  bis  colleagues 
that  the  present  confusion  and  inefficiency 
cannot  be  eliminated  unless  a  sompletc  Job 
Is  done. 
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From  time  to  time  when  glaring  weak- 
nesses in  the  governmental  structure  have 
been  exposed,  hasty  efforts  have  been  made 
to  correct  conditions.  Such  discoveries  of 
confusion  and  IncflQciency  have  been  coming 
with  such  alarming  frequency  that  many 
observers.  Including  the  alert  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  sporadic  and  isolated  attempts  to  Im- 
prove the  Government  are  and  will  be  In- 
effective in  the  long  run. 

The  people  of  Ai^erlca  have  ample  evidence 
of  the  futility  of  many  branches  of  their 
Government,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  were 
Senator  Lodge  s  proposals  put  to  popular  vote, 
there  would  be  overwhelming  support  for 
the  complete  overhauling.  Moreover,  there 
Is  not  too  much  time  to  lose. 


(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Glot>e  of  March  11. 
1947] 

STKEAMLINn)  COVXaMMENT  AIM  OF  SXNATOK 

LODCX 

•  (By  John  G.  Harris) 

Washington  .—If  Senator  Henrt  Cabot 
Lodce  s  plans  are  accepted  by  Congress  and 
the  President,  there  will  be  no  frantic  guess- 
work in  the  future  as  to  how  much  Govern- 
ment expenses  can  be  cut. 

LODGX  would  like  to  do  for  the  sprawling, 
vast  executive  branch  what  Congress  did  to 
Itself  last  year — streamline.  Looce  would  fix 
responsibility  with  certainty.  He  would  even 
ha\e  Cabinet  officers  report  monthly  to  the 
Congress  to  make  clear  an  eye  was  being  kept 
on  the  outgo  of  Uncle  Sam's  money. 

Lodges  plans  are  of  extreme  interest  be- 
cause of  the  sort  of  blind-man's  bluff  we've 
been  watching  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Congress  has  passed  no  appropriation 
bills.  It  has  not  been  able  yet,  because  there 
has  not  been  time  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  amoimt  of  money  that  wUl  be  needed  to 
maintain  Federal  services. 

Yet  Republicans  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  tried  to  settle  upon  some  figure  by 
which  they  say  they  will  cut  appropriations 
this  year.  Naturally  there  has  been  no  agree- 
ment because  data  on  which  agreement  could 
be  reached  are  not  at  hand. 

The  House  voted  for  the  popular  $6,000,- 
0(X).000  cut.  Some  say  It  could  be  larger. 
Beardsley  Ruml,  father  of  the  present  pay- 
as-you-go  income-tax  plan,  goes  as  high  as 
t8 .000.000,000.  Our  two  Senators,  Lodge  and 
Saltonstall,  went  along  with  14.500,000.000. 

Keep  in  mind  that  none  of  this  Is  an 
actual  cut.  It  la  Just  what  it  is  hoped  can 
be  done. 

Lodge  referred  to  the  entire  business  as 
working  In  the  dark.  What  he  and  Salton- 
BTALi.  foresaw  was  that  the  Nation  may  yet 
have  to  undertake  imseen  expenditures  that 
would  knock  out  the  predicted  budget  slash. 

Developments  now  on  Greece  bear  out 
the  concern  of  the  Senators.  The  President, 
when  he  goes  before  Congress,  is  expected 
to  seek  as  much  as  $350,000,000  to  back  an 
American  foreign  policy  being  shaped  to  meet 
the  emergency  sprung  by  the  financial  de- 
cline of  the  Eirltlsh. 

What  funds  may  eventually  be  needed  to 
see  this  policy  through  is  anybody's  guess. 
But  one  thing  is  quite  clear.  Any  budget 
pledge  to  cut  by  an  arbitrary  figure  runs 
a  strong  risk  of  being  badly  upset  by  events. 

Lodge  wants  Congress  to  tackle  Govern- 
ment waste  with  eyes  wide  open.  He  wants 
a  12-member  commission,  4  to  be  appointed 
by  President  Truman,  to  devote  until  next 
January  to  a  study  of  the  executive  branch. 

Despite  multiplicity  of  units  the  executive 
branch  has  not  been  reorganized  since  the 
war.  Congressman  Richard  Wigolesworth, 
one  of  the  best-Informed  men  in  Washington 
on  these  facts,  says  if  you  leave  out  the 
Army  and  Navy  there  are  today  more  Federal 
employees  still  on  the  pay  roll  t^an  there 
were  VJ-day. 


Lodge  would  have  the  commission  fine- 
comb  departments,  bureaus,  agencies,  boards. 
commissions,  offices,  etc.,  to  bring  expendl- 
ttires  to  a  minimum,  end  duplication,  con- 
solidate and  abolish  where  necessary. 

LoDci  emphasizes  that  Congress  must  have 
facts  to  act  effectively.  In  the  past  when 
Congress  has  decided  to  cut  an  appropria- 
tion, in  many  instances  it  has  not  been  able 
thereby  to  cut  waste.  Instead  smart  tempo- 
rary help  have  been  lost.  Bureaucrats  re- 
main. 

"Biisiness  management  is  what  is  needed." 
say  LoDcx.  Right  now  it  is  hard  to  affix  re- 
sponsibility because  generally  control  of  a 
department's  finances  and  personnel  is  di- 
vided. 

Lodge,  working  for  early  action  on  his  plan, 
says  he  has  been  assured  the  cooperation  of 
Senator  Ckobge  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Department. 


Income-Tax  Reductions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

OF    mARO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  14  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
dealing  with  the  question  of  income-tsoc 
reductions,  written  by  Peter  Edson,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  I>ally  News 
of  Wednesday.  March  12,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nuts  to  the  KNtrrsoN  Plan,  Sats  Pete 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

This  being  the  week  when  everybody 
sweats,  bleeds,  and  cries  over  his  income- 
tax  return,  any  news  about  p>oesible  reduc- 
tions for  the  last  half  of  this  year  and  there- 
after should  be  more  welcome  than  the 
flowers  of  spring. 

But  the  sad  fact  Is  that  the  one  major 
tax-cut  apple  before  Congress  is  full  of 
worms.  This  is  Minnesota  Republican  Rep- 
resentative Habold  KNtrrsON's  proposal  for 
a  flat  20-percent  tax  cut  on  all  incomes 
below  $303,000.  Above  this  level  the  cut 
would  become  gradually  smaller  till  it 
reached  a  minimum  cut  of  10  percent  on 
incomes  at>ove  $5,000,000  a  year. 

two  months  late 

Hearings  on  this  tax-cut  plan  are  getting 
imder  way  befoire  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  of  which  KNtrrsoN  is  the  new 
chairman.  The  hearings  are  only  aliout  2 
months  late.  Tax  cutting  was  going  to  be 
the  first  order  of  business  when  the  Repub- 
licans came  into  power^  so  they  said.  But 
they  never  got  to  it. 

KNUTSON  has  talked  about  this  20  percent 
across  the  lx)ard  cut  ever  since  way  liefors 
last  November's  election.  He  said  it  was  easi- 
est to  administer.  And  while  the  flat  20  per- 
cent cut  at  flrst  sounded  good,  particularly 
when  coupled  with  the  statement  that  It 
would  reduce  the  Nation's  tax  bill  by  an  esti- 
mated $3,600,000,000,  that's  only  part  of  the 
story.  Tax  experts  who  have  had  time  to  do 
some  really  sharp  pencil  figuring  on  this  Idea 
have  come  up  with  some  facts  which  show 
what  a  really  vicious  proposal  it  Is. 

By  cutting  all  taxes  20  percent.  Instead  of 
on  a  graduated  scale,  the  fellow  or  the  family 
with  the  lowest  Incoms  gets  ths  least  relief. 


Tbe  reason  it  works  out  this  way  is  that  tn> 
come  tax  rates  are  lower  on  the  low  Incomes. 

HOW  IT  woun  otrr 

Present  tax  rate  on  a  $IXX)0  Income  Is  9.S 
percent.  On  $10,000  it's  18.8  percent.  On 
$1,000,000  it's  63.5  percent.  Cut  these  per- 
centages by  20  percent  and  naturally  the  man 
paying  the  highest  percentage  will  get  ths 
biggest  tax  reduction. 

To  get  the  feel  of  this,  tax  experts  say  that 
the  amount  of  tax  relief  which  the  Knutsoo 
plan  would  give  must  be  measured  against 
the  percentage  by  which  take-home  pay 
would  be  Increased.  For  this  purpose,  the 
taxpayer's  net  income  after  pa3rment  of  taxes 
under  present  law  mtist  be  compared  with 
the  amount  which  take-home  pay  would  rise 
under  the  Knutson  plan. 

For  an  unmarried  taxpayer  with  no  de- 
pendents, the  figures  shape  up  like  this: 
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What  this  table  shows.  In  brief.  Is  that 
under  the  Knutson  plan  a  taxpayer  with  an 
&vet$ige  income  of  say  $2,600  a  year  would 
have  his  taxes  cut  and  his  take-home  pay 
increased  by  $76  a  year.  This  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  3.6-percent  raise  In  pay.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  a  man  with  a 
$303,000  income  would  have  his  taxes  cut  and 
his  take-home  pay  increased  by  $47,500  a 
year.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  a  72.6- 
percent  Increase  in  pay. 

For  a  married  man  with  two  dependents, 
the  figures  are  these: 
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With  reductions  on  these  cockeyed  scales, 
chances  that  the  Knutson  plan  will  bs 
adopted  should  be  slim.  There  is  plenty  of 
opposition  to  it  even  from  Republicans,  In 
spite  of  campaign  promises,  which  weren't 
carefully  thought  out  before  they  wars 
uttered. 

What  will  probably  get  by  will  be  a  gradu- 
ated tax-reduction  scale  that  will  give  a  cut 
of  20  percent  or  more  to  the  lower-income 
groups,  but  something  less  than  that  to  ths 
higher  brackets. 


Old  Lainp$  for  New 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.HAWKES 


or  NEW 

IN  THS  SENATE  OT  THE  tlNITBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  12  (legi^ataie  dmg  of 
Wednesday.  Febnutrt  19).  1947 

Mr.  HAWKES.    Mr.  Picsideat.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  la 
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APPllNDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcoio  ah  ad- 
dress delivered  by  my  friend,  Ja  nes  A. 
finery,  to  the  annual  dinner  jrmp  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board,  it  the 
Hotel  Ambassador,  Los  Angeles,  op  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1947. 

The  subject  of  this  great  addr^  was 
'Old  Lamps  for  New."  James  A.  Emery 
U  a  great  American  who  has  as  d  wp  an 
interest  In  supporting  our  form  o  '  Gov- 
emment  and  way  of  life  jltxA  as  i  reat  a 
desire  to  preserve  it  as  any  An  erlcan 
with  whom  I  have  ever  come  in  c  )ntact. 

Americans  all  would  do  well  t3  read 
and  ponder  his  words  of  wisdom  i  egard- 
ing  the  preservation  of  indlvlduil  free- 
dom versus  the  trading  of  such  f  eedom 
for  a  system  of  dictatorship  which 
promises  much  and  delivers  noth  ng  but 
misery. 

Mr.  President.  I  And  that  the  i  address 
wUl  occupy  In  the  Raooto  a  quan  rr  of  a 
PMe  more  than  the  limit  allowed  '  irithout 
aa  eailmate.  I  have  received  ai  esti- 
mate* of  cost,  which  Is  tlS9  7S. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  iddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ticoao. 
aa  follows: 

Artstng  at  an  hour  when  gUMts  an(  I  gnvt- 
yardJ.  aUke.  begin  to  yawn.  I  ahoi  Id  leek 
your  attention  with  trvpldation.  but  for  the 
f  ama  of  your  courtesy  and  tha  ganaroi  •  words 
of  your  toaatmaster. 

Iforeovar.  the  laadars  of  a  commun  ty 
brought   the   ocean    to    Its    door 
Hawaii  a  suburb,  and  made  the  ti^bxUant 
Oolorado  a  tributary  of  Its  household 
ate  little  troubled  by  time  or  space. 

Beneath    the    sparkling    surface 
splendid  gathering  lie  fresh  memorlei 
tltAnlc  struggle  that  made  all  the  ^orld 
sti^  and  all  mankind  partlcli>ant8 
and  vanquished,  alike,  confront 
fruits  of  triumph  and  defeat  for 
not  avoid  the  effect  upon  the  minds 
laUona  of  nan   and   nations   of 
far-reaching  social  catastrophe  in  th( 
of  the  human  race.    Sven  now,  tbi 
aentatlTea  of  fifty  nations  confer  ir 
henslon,  to  mold  a  new  International 
harried  as  never  before  by  the  awful 
that  In  any  future  clash  of  arms,  the 
of  mUitary  defense  will  be  the 
riutuai  annllUlatlon. 

Meantime,  the  agendea  and  cant  epta  at 
communism  and  state  socialism  ai  e  over- 
whelmlngly  the  proponents  of  popu  ar  gov* 
emment  and  parliamentary  Instltu'  ions  in 
the  struggle  for  control  of  reorganl  led  na- 
tions, while  the  mother  of  parliaiaent  is 
learning  whether  a  labor  govemm^ot  can 
govern  labor. 

What  Influence  are  we  to  exert 
daaifKOualy   Intimate  neighborhood 
tkMie.  and  how? 

For  four  icog  years,  the  buslneai 
has  been  the  prodxictlon  of  death, 
within  a  generation,  at  awful  aacslfice 
men  and  treasure,  we  have  supplied 
lea'  balance  in  unaought  war  to  aave 
World  and  the  New  from  Inevitable 
We  have  mortgaged  our  future  to 
International  victory  and  rehabi 
But  neither  ahort'llved  gratitude  nui 
ear  power  has  been  the  source  of  o\|r 
enee.  From  their  establishment,  It 
political  Ideas  and  institutions  and  t 
ergising  Influence  siprsaesd  in  aceo  npllsh* 
ment  that  captivated  the  minds,  esc  ted  the 
Imagination,  and  aroused  the  hopes  if  man- 
kind for  we  made  individual  fre^oro 
splendid  wortlnff  success  m  the 
livee  ot  men.  For  a  century  and  a  ^slf, 
«ler  prtnctplea  developed  out  of  nattu  si 
and  Chrisuaa  morality,  we  essmpUfl  id 
practical  advantagsi  wben  reoogak  id 
molded    into    ordered     liberty,    sir  iffllnf, 
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sometimes  awkwardly,  but  always  onward 
and  upward  to  reconcile  personal  right  with 
social  progress,  under  self-Imposed  restraint. 

If  we  are  to  play  well  the  great  part  aa- 
algned  by  tragic  events,  our  first  concern  is 
the  retention,  unimpaired,  of  those  essen- 
tial principles  and  Institutions  of  constitu- 
tional government  which  inspire  our  growth 
and  Influence.  "To  pteeeivs  tbcin,"  said 
Washington,  "must  be  as  aeesMary  as  to  In- 
stitute them." 

Standing  tonight,  by  your  courtesy,  within 
the  shadow  cf  that  great  and  ualque  Amerl- 
can  whom  you  commemorate.  I  raeall  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  European  philoso- 
pher, "The  greatest  and  most  far*reachlng 
revolutions  In  history  ar^  not  consciously  ob- 
aerved  at  the  time  of  ttMlr  occurrmee,"  And 
the  admonition  of  an  American  Jurist,  "It  is 
with  governmenu  as  with  religions,  the  form 
oft  survives  the  substaaee  of  the  faith."  As 
a  humble  but  observant  member  of  the  only 
profeaalon  taking  a  solemn  oath  to  support 
and  dafoDd  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitsd 
Males.  I  believe  that  for  nearly  two  decades 
we  have  lived  through  a  by  no  auMins  aban- 
ivor  to  impair  or  subvert  major 
of  this  Oovcrtunent, 

I  du  not  refer  to  the  continuing  searching 
challenge  to  which  many  long-held  eco- 
nomic theories  hsve  l>een  subjected  nor  to 
erlUeal  fsaiaminstlon  of  accepted  principles. 
WssMii0MA  Wted  us  to  revert  to  them  and 
reflect  upon  them.  He  knew  they  would 
sund  the  test  and  ever  be  as  new  as  laughter, 
as  old  as  tears.  His  solemn  words  of  fare- 
well sound  as  though  they  envisioned  con- 
temporary events.  He  urged  ua  not  only  to 
"dlscounteiuuice  Irregular  opposition"  to  the 
Government,  but  to  "resist  with  care  the 
spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  how- 
ever specious  the  pretext."  lie  feared  "the 
spirit  of  encroachment  tending  to  consolidate 
the  powers  of  all  the  departments  (of  gov- 
ernment) Into  one.  and  then  to  create,  what- 
ever the  form  of  government,  a  despotism." 
He  warned.  "If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  t>e  corrected  by  an  amendment 
in  the  way  In  which  the  Constitution  desig- 
nates. But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
ursurpatlon."  "It  Is  the  customary  weapon 
by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed." 

I  fully  recognize  the  proprieties  of  this 
occasion  The  things  to  which  I  refer  in- 
fect the  bloodstream  of  the  Nation.  I  have 
no  thought  or  desire  to  excite  or  appeal  to 
partisanship.  The  issues  I  stiggest  trans- 
cend it.  Tliey  have  aroused  the  serious  ap- 
prehensions of  private  citizens  and  public 
men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion.  Their 
proponents  have  pressed  some  proposals  with 
such  intercity  as  to  threaten,  and  attempt, 
the  political  assassination  of  leading  party 
associates  who  refused  support  to  their  pro- 
gram. 

Let  us  turn  to  wlmt  has  been  and  is  being 
done  to  some  elementary  eonsSltutl^oal  prin- 
ciples. Time  wUl  not  permit  detsdled  con- 
sideration. I  can  but  cite  major  examples 
and  lUusirate  their  operating  effect. 

I  submit  (1)  the  vast  expansion  of  execu- 
tive authority,  by  deliberste  impairment  of 
the  tradition  of  limited  tenure  of  office  and 
the  frank,  repeatod.  ai>d  often  successful  in- 
vasion aiid  subordination  of  the  teglslative 
and  Judicial  departments.  In  the  furmer 
case,  by  the  selection  end  commsnd  for 
"must"  Ittgisistlon  and  the  inslstenoe  that  no 
"reasonable"  doubt  of  its  constitutionality 
must  stand  lu  ths  way  of  soactmsnt. 
Further,  by  the  creation  of  Inaumerabls 
executivt  agencies  sxereising  quasi  legislatlvs 
and  JudhiUl  powers  in  the  execution  of  social 
policy  tkirotigh  a  multiplicity  of  often  un- 
identifistOe.  and  frequently  anonymous, 
rules  rtguUtlag  with  the  force  of  Isw  the 
most  fundamental  rights  of  peison  and 
property:  usually  formulated  wlthosit  notice 
or  hearliifl  to  the  interested  parties,  gener- 
ally impervious  to  Judicial  review,  and  not 


rarely  administered  l>y  officials  carefully 
selected  for  prejudiced  devotion  to  the  poli- 
cies they  were  appointed  both  to  adjudicate 
and  execute;  scornful  and  bitterly  reslsunt 
to  effective  legal  control;  constituting,  in 
the  langtiage  of  the  venerable  Dean  Pound  of 
Harvard,  a  movement  "nothing  short  of  revo- 
lutionary in  our  American  polity"  and  un- 
hesiutlngly  acknowledged  and  praised  ss 
such  by  its  sponsors.  The  similar  abuse  of 
sdmlnlstratlve  law  In  Great  BrlUln  was 
characterised  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hewart 
as  The  New  Despotism. 

This  condition  of  executive  sliaoiutlsm 
reached  lu  senlth  In  1030,  in  the  "hot  oil 
case."  There  the  Supreme  Court  found  in 
litigation  before  It  "the  persons  affected,  the 
prosecuting  authorities,  and  the  courts  were, 
alike.  Ignorant  of  the  fact"  that  the  section 
of  the  oil  code  st  issus  was  repealed  befort 
the  action  began. 

At  about  this  time,  despite  ths  multiplicity 
of  Bxeoutlvs  and  administrative  orders,  we 
were  the  only  modem  Nstlon  without  an 
oflkial  gasette  for  their  publication.  Five 
months  after  the  Hot  OH  Case  (298  U.  B.  IM). 
Congress  authorised  a  rederal  Register  to 
havs  custody  of  and  publish  Federal  procls- 
mstlons.  rules,  snd  reguistlons.  The  Act  bsd 
to  be  amended  and  did  not  beeome  fully 
effective  until  1988,  because  it  wss  found  thst 
from  March  4.  1033.  to  June  1034,  some  674 
Executive  orders,  comprising  1.400  pages,  in 
conjunction  with  a.G88  regulations  snd 
orders  issued  under  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  were  to  be  found  only  within 
6,001  press  releases.  Not  until  June  1038 
was  a  ccdiflcatlon  board  enabled  to  publish 
nearly  20,0C0  pages  of  Executive  orders  and 
administrative  nUes  and  regulations,  em- 
bracing 50  titles  and  affecting  the  conduct 
and  property  of  otir  eltlsens,  and  hitherto 
substantially  unknown  to  the  millions  for 
whom  they  were  the  law  of  the  land. 

A  eoBigresslonal  attempt  "to  regulate  the 
regulators"  In  1940  was  vetoed.  In  1940. 
a  second  attempt  received  Executive  approval 
and  awaits  its  test. 

Tou  are  familiar  with  Executive  criticism 
of  a  disagreeing  Supreme  Ootirt  and  the 
frank  and  determined  effort  which  followed, 
like  that  of  King  James,  to  reconstruct  a 
Judicial  tribunal  that  would  cooperate  with 
the  Executive  view  of  what  the  law  oui^ht  to 
be  rather  than  find  in  the  exercise  of  Execu- 
tive absolutism  and  the  dispensing  p>ower 
what  Justice  Cardoso  described  as  "discre- 
tion ran  riot."  Repulsed  but  not  defeated, 
the  successful  partisan  coloring  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  Bugf^ested  by  the  factual  summary 
of  the  Department  of  Jiutloe  made  last  Oc- 
tober. It  revealed  that  since  1M8,  there 
had  been  appointed  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  0  ISemocrats  and  2  Republicans; 
to  the  10  circuit  courts,.  48  Democrats  and  9 
Republicans;  to  the  district  ootirts,  148  Dem- 
ocrats and  2  Republicans.  All  appointments 
to  the  Federal  courts  during  that  period  com- 
prised aaa  Democrau  and  9  Republicans,  the 
present  composition  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
being  101  Democrau  and  8  Republicans.  I 
have  no  desire  to  suggest  that  membership 
In  one  party  rather  than  another  is  any  test 
of  either  learning  or  integrity,  but  against  s 
background  of  determined  effort  to  establish 
an  Executive  influence  over  Judicial  opinion, 
it  reminds  one  of  the  cone  jslon  rssched  by 
Mrs.  Joe  Oargsry  in  Dickens'  Grest  Expecu- 
tions  whsn.  upon  Inspeeting  little  Pipp,  she 
remarked:  "If  sitting  on  the  bank  of  ths 
rivsr  was  a  capital  offense,  the  evidence  on 
the  seat  of  yotir  panu  woiUd  hang  you," 

The  second  sup  in  the  Impairment  of 
fundaasenuis,  I  stigtsst,  is  found  In  what 
rsdieals  and  the  laost  sdvanoed  proprssaivss 
hsve  hitherto  consistently  denounced  ss 
judicial  legislation.  In  a  brief  period,  the 
present  Supreme  Court  lus  overturned  prin- 
ciples of  law  aa  old  as  Sinai,  and  constitu- 
tional interpretations  ss  old  ss  ths  Court. 
Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  result,  the  fact  remains  that  over 
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a  critical  constitutional  field,  what  was  held 
to  be  valid  or  lawful  has  been  held  to  be 
Invalid  or  imlawful,  or  the  reverse.  More- 
over, It  is  the  Judiciary,  not  the  Congress, 
which  effected  the  legislative  change. 

For  over  a  century,  a  clear  distinction  had 
been  recognized  between  the  regulation  of 
commerce,  which  is  intercourse  in  all  its 
forms,  and  every  circumstance  of  production. 
Thus,  manufacturing,  mining,  the  extrac- 
tion of  oil,  con.structlon,  agriculture,  all  were 
consistently  held  to  be  outside  the  commerce 
power  even  though  the  producer  intended  to 
sell  in  other  States,  or  abroad.  Ths  st- 
tsmpt  to  regulate  such  activities  under  ths 
guise  of  taxation  was  idcntlflod  and  rejected. 
It  wua  repeatedly  emphasized  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  dominant  national  power 
over  domestic  and  foreign  Intercourse  to  con- 
trol local  sotlvitles  was  jURtlfled  only  whrrs 
there  WAS  a  direct  snd  substantial  relntKm- 
ship  to  commerce.  Now,  ths  area  of  Federal 
control  has  been  Indefinitely  extended  to  ths 
most  Intimate  parochial  matters  by  advanc- 
ing the  commerce  power  and  suttalnLiig  its 
sppllratlon  to  whatever  may  affect  commerce, 
It  reaches  ths  village  cow  If.  maybsp,  any 
part  of  hsr  modest  milk  supply  it  sold  where 
the  dairy  of  another  State  delivers.  It  rules 
the  chsrwoman.  the  Janitor,  the  elevator  op- 
erator, the  window  cleaner  who  serves  a 
building  the  offices  of  which  may  be  occu- 
pied by  those  actually  or  prospectively  en- 
gsged  in  interstate  commerce.  8o  delicate 
and  tenuous  are  the  Judicial  refinements  that 
Federal  control  of  the  employment  relations 
among  the  tenants  of  a  structure  may  change 
with  the  percentage  of  those  so  engaged. 
Sometimes  it  must  appear  to  the  bewildered 
layman  and  his  confused  lawyer  facing  the 
obscurities  of  shifting  and  divided  opinions, 
all  the  way  from  the  courts  of  original  error 
to  those  of  ultimate  conjecture,  that  the 
basis  of  Federal  control  is  often  as  remote 
from  Its  subject  as  the  "flea  in  the  hair  of  the 
tall  of  the  dog  of  the  child  of  the  wife  of  the 
Wild  Man  of  Borneo." 

One  thing  is  ccruln.  It  extended  the  do- 
main of  Federal  power  far  beyond  the  uni- 
form conception  of  any  previous  court.  It 
now  embraces  agriculture  so  completely  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  fix  the  quota 
of  crops,  amend  the  penalties  by  radio,  and 
prohibit  the  grower  from  feeding  his  surplus 
to  his  chickens,  since  that  may  affect  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  necessary  purchase  In 
the  stream  of  commerce. 

What  Is  far  more  serious  is  the  fact  that 
in  instance  after  instance,  like  placing  the 
control  of  insurance  under  the  commerce 
power  after  75  years  of  accepted  exclusion,  or 
in  making  it  lawful  and  right  for  labor  com- 
binations to  do  that  which  remains  unlaw- 
ftil  and  wrong  for  any  other  combination, 
measured  by  the  standard  of  purpose,  the 
Court  is  reversing  a  fundamental  principle 
of  criminal  and  civil  law  in  contradiction 
with  not  only  long-standing  Judicial  inter- 
pretation, but  the  obvloiu  refusal  of  Con- 
gress to  rewrite  the  law.  as  the  Court  did. 

Is  this  Judicial  legislstlon?  Hear  the  dis- 
sent of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Justlos  Rol>erts 
as  the  Court  removed  the  labor  combination 
from  the  Antitrust  Act:  "I  venture  to  say 
that  no  court  has  ever  undertaken  so  radi- 
cally to  legislate  where  Congress  bss  refused 
so  to  do"  (313  U.  S.  310).  You  msy  spprovs 
or  disapprove  the  result,  but  It  la  the  Judicial 
snd  not  ths  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  Is  amending  the  statute  in 
the  face  of  a  long-standing  snd  aecepted  con- 
struction. 

No  rssponslbls  Individual  or  group  in  in- 
dustry, or  st  the  bar,  or  on  the  bench,  ques- 
tions ths  natural  right  of  association  or  the 
necessity  of  giving  effective  protection  by 
law  to  the  right  of  labor  orgsnlxstlons  to  pro- 
mote and  safeguard  the  rights  of  their  mem- 
bers by  every  lawful  means,  snd  through 
agents  of  their  own  free  selection.  But  for 
more  than  a  decsde  we  hsve  witnessed  a 
determined  effort  by  legUlation  and  Judicial 


Interpretation  to  advance  the  interest  of 
organized  labor  by  granting  to  that  combina- 
tion an  exclusive  and  unprecedented  priv- 
ilege to  do  wrong. 

No  principle  is  more  firmly  fixe<t  in  the 
foundation  of  oiu-  system  than  that  of  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  This  Is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  to  discuss  the  general  labor 
problem,  as  old  as  the  parable  of  the  laborers 
In  the  vineyard,  but  It  is  vital  to  our  insti- 
tutions to  observe  that  all  combinations  no 
longer  look  alike  to  the  low.  We  have  de- 
liberately exempted  the  labor  combination 
from  the  general  law  of  agency  unleaa  It  spe- 
cifically ratifies  particular  acts  of  its  officers 
and  agents  before  or  after  their  commiaslon, 
a  policy  which  permits  the  establishment  of 
criminal  or  civil  liability  only  In  the  pro- 
tective deliberations  of  afterthought. 

In  exempting  the  labor  combination  from 
the  civil  or  criminal  penalties  of  the  AnM- 
trvut  Act,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  thst,  provided  there  was 
no  collusion  with  a  nonlsbor  group,  the  law- 
fulness or  unlswfulness  of  such  combination 
was  not  to  be  determined  by  Its  purposs. 
This  not  only  reversed  the  established  ruls 
which  forbade  the  arbitrary  exemption  cf 
one  group  or  class  from  a  Inw  which  applied 
to  all  others  under  like  circumstances,  but 
it  abandoned  s  test  of  legality  for  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  combination,  as  old  ss  the 
common  law  and  offensive  to  common  sense. 
Never,  before  1941.  had  any  court  in  the 
United  States,  at  any  time,  declared  that 
purpose  was  of  no  consequence  In  deter- 
mining legality.  The  Justice  who  laid  down 
that  principle  in  the  Hutchinson  case  doubt- 
less forgot  that  his  great  mentor,  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  had.  many  years  before,  enunciated 
more  clearly  than  perhaps  anyone  else  the 
accepted  doctrine,  "No  conduct  has  such  an 
absolute  privilege  as  to  Jiastlfy  all  possible 
schemes  of  which  it  may  be  a  part.  The 
most  Innocent  and  constitutionally  protected 
of  acts  or  omissions  may  be  made  a  step  in 
a  criminal  plot,  and  if  it  is  a  step  in  a  plot, 
neither  its  Innocence  nor  the  Constitution 
Is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  punishment  of 
the  plot  by  law"  (Aiken  v.  Wisconsin,  195 
U.  S.  206). 

The  common  sense  of  the  man  on  the 
street  accepts  purpose  as  the  practical  test 
of  morality  or  legality.  Does  one  use  the 
thoroughfare  to  move  from  place  to  plsice, 
or  to  pick  pockets?  Does  he  hire  a  cab  or 
enter  a  store  for  an  innocent  or  a  wrongful 
ptirpose?  The  average  man  has  no  difficulty 
in  applying  this  common-sense  test  and 
arriving  at  his  conclu-slon.  The  inevitable 
results  make  it  lawful  and  right  for 
one  vast  combination  to  do  that  which  re- 
mains unlawful  and  wrong  for  any  other 
when  mcsaured  by  the  same  test.  This  cre- 
ates In  the  minds  of  many  otherwise  well- 
disposed  citizens  an  invincible  conviction 
that  they  possess  a  vested  right  to  do  wrong 
in  the  pursuit  of  theU-  purposes.  This  is 
clearly  demonstrated  In  the  reiterated  asser- 
tion by  both  public  men  and  labor  leaders 
that  the  right  to  strike  is  absolute.  If  it  is. 
it  Is  the  only  absolute  right  known  to  our 
political  syntem.  For  life  itself  is  held  at  the 
call  of  the  Republic.  Twelve  million  men  and 
women  have  demonstrated  that  for  4  years. 
Tour  liberty,  to  preserve  that  on  which  this 
NntUm  was  founded,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
demiinded,  Is  restricted  in  a  thousnnd  ways, 
that  the  liberty  of  others  msy  equally  be  pre- 
served and  that  ws  msy  llvs  in  peace  and 
safety.  We  cannot  even  pursue  our  happi- 
ness absolutsly,  Ths  founding  fsthers  never 
even  guaranteed  It,  although  that  is  now  a 
fashiunabte  political  promise.  They  only  as- 
sured us  we  could  pursue  It.  Cstching  up 
with  it  is  a  matter  of  individual  spsed  and 
determination.  "Neither  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  nor  the  common  law,  gives  the 
absolute  right  to  strlks,"  said  Mr,  Justice 
Brandels,  announcing  the  undisputed  prin- 
ciple for  a  unanimous  court  30  years  ago. 
"A  strike  may  be  Illegal  becaiue  of  its  pur- 


pose, however  orderly  the  manner  In  which 
It  Is  conducted"  (Dorchey  v.  Kansat  (272 
U.  8.  311)). 

The  practical  result  of  the  present  perver- 
sion of  law  and  legislation  is  not  only  the 
reversal  of  this  principle  of  law  and  morals, 
tiut  the  practical  surrender  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  combination  that  is  now  above 
the  law.  The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Mr.  Edlsop.  responding  to  a  congressional 
inquiry  during  a  strike  at  the  Bohn  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  Detroit  reported  that  the  Navy 
had  sought  permission  from  the  picketing 
union  to  remove  the  Navy's  plana  and  blue- 
prints from  the  struck  plant.  'The  repre- 
sentatives of  union  local  No.  308,"  wrote  Mr. 
Edison,  "were  given  full  sooess  to  the  flies  on 
the  Navy  contracts  and  they  were  informed 
that  the  delay  in  releasing  patterns  for  de- 
livery was  seriously  Jeopardising  the  manu- 
facture of  airplane  engines  st  ths  Naval  Air- 
craft Factory. 

"At  ths  end  of  ths  discussion,  the  union 
reprsssntatives  stated  that  •  •  •  thsir 
answer  was  emphatically  'No'  and  that  they 
would  not  let  patterns  or  Inspected  castings 
bs  removed.  No  further  action  wu  taken  by 
the  Navy  Department  to  remove  the  patterns 
snd  casttngi." 

By  virtue  of  the  NorrlB-LaOuardla  Act,  ws 
have  added  to  the  citizen's  inability  to  hold 
a  labor  combination  liable  for  any  injury  it 
may  Inflict  upon  him  the  further  assurance 
that  while  the  court  may  prevent  irreparable 
Injury  in  any  other  controversy,  by  any  other 
group,  it  is  helpless  to  do  so  in  a  labor 
dispute. 

Under  the  new  dlspeasation.  the  law  is 
silent  in  a  labor  dispute  as  in  war,  or  on  oc- 
casion becomes  an  ally  of  one  of  the  parties. 
The  Individual  Is  dissolved  in  collectivlam. 
The  hitherto  undisputed  right  of  a  man  to 
choose  and  pursue  his  livelihood  without 
molestation  or  the  consent  of  any  other  is 
disappearing  from  the  American  scene.  In- 
dividual liberty  in  labor  disputes  dies  by  law. 
The  most  valuable  of  many  personal  and 
property  rights  becomes  a  subject  for  po- 
litical barter. 

Let  us  recall  tonight,  in  memory  of  the 
great  figure  whose  memory  we  meet  to  honor, 
that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  those  who  es- 
tablished the  United  States  was  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  They  believed  the  peop^ 
alone  were  the  source  of  political  power. 
They  sought  a  freedom  more  comprehensive 
than  any  other  people  ever  contemplated. 
They  recognized  and  asserted  not  only  the 
natural  rights  man  derived  from  his  Creator 
but  declared  that  the  varying  qualities  and 
energies  of  men  were  the  creative  source  of 
all  Individual  and  social  progress.  They  be- 
lieved with  Edmund  Burke  that  liberty  was 
not  only  a  private  blessing  but  the  vital 
spring  and  energy  of  the  State  itself,  which 
has  Just  as  much  life  and  vigor  as  there  is 
liberty  in  it.  They  believed  with  Lincoln 
that  no  man  la  good  enough  to  govern  an- 
other man  without  his  consent.  They  lie- 
lieved  with  Washington  that  all  obstructions 
to  the  execution  of  the  lews,  sll  combina- 
tions and  associations  under  whatever 
plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to 
direct,  control,  counteract,  or  aws  the  regular 
deliberations  and  action  of  the  constituted 
authoriilrb,  are  destructive  of  this  funda- 
mental principle  and  of  fatal  tendency. 

They  expresaed  their  philosophy  in  ths 
dsclsratlon.  They  made  it  effective  through 
the  Constitution.  They  established  a  perma- 
nent domain  of  Immunity  from  govern- 
mental interference.  For  they  did  not  seek 
rights,  but  sought  to  compel  their  recogni- 
tion snd  security. 

To  this  end,  they  surrounded  79  grante 
of  political  power  with  118  prohibitions  snd 
llmltstlons  upon  Its  exercise,  Fvery  check 
and  balance  was  shaped  from  their  knowledge 
of  men  snd  history.  They  wrote  into  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  centuries  of  practical  experi- 
ence with  every  abuse  of  Qoverumeut.    Thsy 
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CM«dttitiM  ftf  AMVETS  (A»  rkfti  Vtl- 
cnM  of  WoridI  War  1  ) 

SZTBNSION  OP  RElfCAkKS 

BON.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  rauroawu 
m  TBZ  8SRATB  OF  THE  UfTTT]  D  8TATBB 

tridof.  Mwrch  14  ileoislatiiy '.  day  o/ 
Wednesday,  Febnuirt  if) ,  J 947 

Ux.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
a&k  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  t  le  Rbcoos 
the  constitution  of  the  Ameiican  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  n.  Pum  ant  to  the 
rule,  I  have  secured  an  estlnate  from 
the  Public  Printer,  who  stat4  that  the 
cost  of  printing  will  be  $266 

There  being  no  objection,  ^e  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t|ke  Riooib. 
MM  follows: 


Coftsrrnrnoit  or  AMVETS   (Amsiicam  V«t- 
BLfcits  or  Woau)  Wab  II) 

ntSAKBLS 

We.  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
n.  fully  reaiUing  our  respooalbiiny  to  our 
community,  to  our  State,  and  to  our  Nation, 
aaaoclata  ounelvea  for  the  foUowing  pur- 
poaae:  To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtea;  to  safeguard  the 
principles  of  freedom,  liberty,  snd  jiuiice  for 
aU;  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  and  good 
wlU  aaaong  nations;  to  maintain  Inviolate 
the  freedom  of  our  oounuy:  to  preserve  the 
fundsmentals  of  democracy;  to  perpetuate 
the  filendahip  and  associations  of  tlie  Sec- 
ond World  Wsr;  and  to  dedU;ate  ouraelvee 
to  the  cause  of  mutual  sMlsfsnce,  this  by 
the  grace  of  Ood.  i 

aencui         I 

The  name  of  this  organlMtlon  shall  be 
AMVKTS  (Amertean  feterana  of  World  War 
II),  and  It  shall  be  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  AMWra. 

umoLtn 

The  alnu  and  purposM  of  tblf  orgaalM- 
tloa  sre  M  follows: 

1.  I'o  serve  uur  country  In  peso*  u  in  war; 
to  huUd  ABd  maintain  the  welfare  of  the 
Dniiel  Mfttti  of  Amortoa  toVard  iMting 
pr(j«p4'rllf  iBd  pMos  tor  all  Ite  InhHbuaou, 

8.  lu  aMoame,  la  kMping  with  tiie  poll* 
alM  of  our  Oovarnmeni,  the  establUhment  of 
a  aonerate  plan  to  saeurs  pcfrnmneni  inter- 
aaUoiiul  paaoe,  and  to  a«tst  In  tits  malnta* 
aauoe  of  international  poaat.    , 

I.  1'u  inspire  In  our  HUlftiUMfctp  a  aaSM 
of  rsspunsibllity.  and  to  develop  iMdarsblp, 
for  the  preservation  uf  our  AmarUian  demo* 
cratio  way  uf  life. 

4.  I'u  help  unify  dlvargant  Itoupa  in  tba 
over*ail  interMt  of  Amarleaa  d^oMaraoy. 

I.  To  train  our  youtb  to  beflone  purpoM* 
ful  elUiaBi  in  a  demooraoy  with  full  knowl* 
edge  of  the  rssponslblUUM  m  wail  m  the 
prtvlUjges  of  cltlMnshlp. 

9.  xo  cooperate  with  ail  duly  reooffnioed 
exutlug  veteran  orgauiaatlons  In  the  ftir- 
therance  of  the  alma  of  World  War  II  vel- 
ar ous 

T.  To  Insure  the  orderly  return  of  tba  vet< 
aran  to  civilian  life  by  protaeiing  his  rlghta 
M  an  Individual  while  ha  la  still  in  uniform. 

t.  To  rspedlte  and  aMtst  in  tite  rehablll- 
tatioti  of  the  veteran  by  malntansnoe  t>f  »m« 
ploymeat  sarvieaa.  sponsoring  educational 
opportunlttM.  and  providing  ooansel  on  ln« 
auranee.  housing,  recreation,  peraonai  proO- 
lems.  hoepitaltzaUon.  and  veterans*  beneftta. 

9.  To  act  as  a  lialaoo  agent  between  the 
vetemn  and  the  Government. 

10.  To  provide  an  organisation  to  eneetv- 
age  fDllowahIp  amoog  all  vetarana  at  World 
War  U. 

II.  To  keep  the  public  forever  reminded 
that  fn«  veterans  of  World  War  n  fought  or 
served  to  preserve  peace,  liberty,  and  demoo- 
raey  for  their  Nation. 

asncLz  m.  oaaAnnunoH 

6acTtOH  1.  AlfVITS  shall  be  organised 
with  a  national  headquarters,  located  at 
Washington.  O.  C.  and  a  department  in  the 
District  of  Culumhla  and  In  each  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  SUtce  Local  posts 
shall  be  formed  within  such  departments. 
and  Intermediate  administrative  groups  may 
be  created  by  tlM  national  executive  com- 
mittee and  the  department  executive  com- 
mittees, to  function  within  their  respective 
JurUdictiona.  where  such  acUon  is  deemed 
advisable. 

Sac.  a.  llie  national  headquarters  shall  be 
eompoecd  of  the  national  offlcers.  both  elec- 
tive and  appointive,  and  the  members  of 
the  national  executive  committee.  It  atiaU 
be  tike  duty  of  ttie  national  ofBcers  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  AMVKTS.  to  carry  out  lU 
aUas  and  purpoeea  and  to  provide  the  ma- 
atalnsry  for  reallsatkm  of  tbe  plans  and  poU- 


dee  establUhed  by  the  mandates  of  the  na« 
tlonal  convention. 

Sac.  8.  Tbe  United  States  Is  divided  into 
the  following  districts: 

District  I:  Maine.  Vermont,  5ew  Hamp- 
shire, New  Tork,  Rhode  Island.  Ma'»aehu- 
setts.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey:  subdistrlct 
A:  Maine.  Vermont,  New  Hampshire.  New 
Tork;  subdistrlct  B:  Maseachusewts.  Connec- 
ticut, Rhode  Island.  New  Jersey;  subdistrlct 
home  offices:  New  York  City  and  Boston. 

District  n:  Pennsylvnnla,  Maryland.  Dels* 
ware,  Weet  Virginia,  Virginia.  North  Caro- 
lina, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  District  of  Co- 
Itimbla:  subdistrlct  A:  Pennsylvania.  Mary* 
land,  Delaware,  West  Virginia.  Waihington, 
D.  C:  subdUtrlet  B:  Virginia.  North  Carolina. 
Kentucky.  Tennessee;  subdistrlct  home  of* 
flew:  Hanisburg,  Pa.,  and  Arlington,  Va. 

District  III :  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida. Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Mlmlsstppl,  Loui* 
Blana.  Arkanms;  subdlitrtct  A:  8-)Uth  Oare- 
Itna,  Oeorgia,  Florida,  Alabama;  subdlstrlOt 
Bi  Mississippi.  LouUlsna,  Arkansas,  Okla* 
boma;  tuhdtstrlct  home  oOoai:  IllamI,  fla., 
and  New  OrlMns,  La. 

DlsUlot  rV:  Ohio,  Indiana,  tlllnols,  hlli- 
aourl,  Iowa,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Wlscunatn! 
■ubdUtrlct  A:  Ohio,  IndUna,  flllnols,  Mis- 
souri, siihdtttriet  I:  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wtl* 
oonsln,  Mtobigan;  lubdlstrut  home  oficeai 
Ohleafo.  111.,  and  Datroil.  Mich. 

District  V:  KansM.  Nobraain,  100111  Da* 
koia,  Mortb  Dakota,  Idaho.  Wyoming,  Oole* 
rado.  Ilontanaj  subdiatriot  A:  Knmas,  Na* 
braafea.  louUi  Dftkou.  North  Dakota:  subdU* 
Irlot  Bi  Colorado.  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana: 
aubdistrlol  bona  cIBom;  Omaha.  Nabr.,  and 
Denvsr.  Oolo. 

Distrioi  VI:  Tagas.  Haw  Masloo.  Arlaona. 
Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon.  Washin|toa,  Califor- 
nia: ■ubdistriot  A:  Taxaa.  Maw  Moaleo.  Arl- 
aona, Utah:  subdistrlct  B:  California,  Nevada. 
Oregoa.  Wasblnfton:  subdistrlct  home  elBoMi 
DallM,  TMm  and  Ian  rraaalaeo.  OalU. 

BoenoN  I,  Any  person  who  served  In  the 
•mad  forces  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
tea.  or  any  American  citlaen  who  served  In 
the  armed  forcM  of  an  Allied  Nation  of  tba 
United  States,  on  or  after  Bepteraber  it. 
IMO.  and  before  the  date  of  termination  of 
hoatilltlee  as  establlahed  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  SUtea.  Is  eligible  for  regular 
membership  In  AMWrs,  provided  iucb 
Ice  when  terminated  by  discharge  or  reli 
from  active  duty  be  by  bono  able  discharge 
or  separation.  No  person  who  is  a  member 
of,  or  who  advocatee  tbe  priaelptee  of.  any 
organlMtlon  believing  In,  or  working  for, 
tbe  overthrow  of  the  United  StatM  Govern- 
ment by  force,  and  no  person  who  refuses  to 
uphold  and  defend  ttie  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statea.  shall  be  privileged  to  become, 
or  continue  to  be,  a  member  of  this  organ* 
iMtlon. 

Ssc.  a.  Honorary  membership  shall  be 
baaed  upon  citation  from  a  post,  defMrtment, 
the  national  executive  committee,  or  a  na- 
tional convention.  In  recognition  of  out- 
standing patriotic  serviees  rendered  to  war 
veterans  or  to  the  Nation.  Not  more  than 
one  honorary  member  shall  be  cited  per  year 
by  a  post  or  department.  Nothing  provided 
herein  shall  abrogate  existing  memberships. 
Any  citing  authority  may  name  any  number 
of  deceased  veterans  as  honorary  members 
during  any  year. 

aancLS  v.  matiohal  ooitvEwnoii 

SscnoN  1.  A  national  convention  siiall  ba 
held  annually,  prior  to  October  1.  at  a  time 
and  place  fixed  by  the  previous  convention, 
and  shall  constitute  tlie  legislative  body  of 
AMVXT8. 

Sac.  a.  The  national  convention  shall  com- 
prise the  following  delegates: 

(a)  Each  local  post  shall  elect  one  dele- 
gate and  one  alternate. 
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(b)  Each  department  shall  choose  one 
delegate  and  alternate  at  Its  convention,  to 
be  held  at  least  30  days,  and  not  more  than 
BO  days,  prior  to  the  national  convention. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  national  executive 
committee  shall  t>e  entitled  to  one  vote  at 
the  national  convention,  but  the  national 
commander  shall  vote  only  In  case  of  a  tie. 

Sec.  3.  Each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote.  Alternates  shall  have  all  tbe  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  delegates,  except  they 
shall  vote  only  In  their  delegate's  absence. 

esc.  4.  No  post  or  department  delegates 
shall  be  seated  at  the  national  convention 
unless  the  reaper tive  posts  or  departments 
which  they  represent  ahall  be  fully  paid  up 
In  all  their  accounts  with  the  national  head- 
quarters, and  their  accounts  duly  audited 
and  membership  certified  80  days  prior  to 
the  national  convention. 

Sac.  B.  Two  hundred  of  the  voting  delegatea 
registered  at  the  national  convention  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Sac.  6.  This  article  shall  not  become  elTro* 
tlve  M  amendatory  of  the  orlglnnl  conititu* 
tton  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  na* 
tlonsl  convention  at  which  It  4i  adopted. 
Pending  such  adjournment,  article  V  of  the 
original  constitution  shHll  have  full  force  and 
affKt. 

AancLi  vt.  NATIONAL  ornc«M 

•acnoN  {.  The  nationnl  convention  shall 
aleot  a  national  oommanclar,  am  regional  vlea 
eommnndera.  and  one  vice  commnndpr  at 
large,  who  shall  ba  a  woman,  finance  officer, 
prov(Mt  marshal,  judge  advocate,  lurgaon 
fiitiarnl,  and  a  national  chaplain.  No  aleoted 
onmmnnrier  or  vice  commaitder  shall  ■tioeaad 
blmaelf  In  office. 

880.  a.  Ail  the  elective  national  offlrers  shall 
be  members  of  the  natlnnat  exrciitive  com* 
mlttee,  but  the  national  commander  shall 
vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie. 

},  I,  The  nfttinnal  commander,  with  the 
It  and  apprnvnl  of  the  national  exeru* 
tlve  committee,  ahnll  appoint  a  aervlce  direc- 
tor, a  leglNtntlve  director,  a  public-relations 
director,  an  ini«pertor  itrtieral,  a  national  his* 
torlan.  a  membership  director,  and  an  exec* 
utive  director. 

Sac.  4.  The  national  commander  shall  have 
power  to  suspend  any  api>ulnted  officer  for 
cause,  and  appoint  nii  ncMng  officer  to  per* 
form  his  duties  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  natlonnl  executive  committee.  The  power 
of  removal  from  office  of  any  officer  for  cause 
la  vested  In  the  executive  committee. 

Btc.  5.  A  candidate  for  public  office  shall 
resign  his  national  elective  office.  National 
offlcers  elected  at  a  national  convention  shall 
be  installed  in  office  nt  the  same  seuion  at 
which  elected.  An  appointed  officer  shall  not 
receive  salary  during  the  period  he  Is  «iu- 
pended  from  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

BBC.  6.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  dlaability  of  the  national  commander, 
one  of  the  incumbent  vice  commanders  shall 
be  chosen  as  his  successor  by  the  executive 
committee,  a  meeting  of  which  shall  be  called 
by  the  executive  director,  to  convene  wr.hin 
80  days  after  such  death,  resignation,  or 
disability.  In  case  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  Is  not  convened  within  80 
days,  a  meeting  date  shall  be  set  by  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  to  con- 
vene within  an  additional  15  days. 

AKTTCIJ  Vn.    NATIONAL  EXSCOTIVX  COMMnTEI 

Section  1.  The  administrative  power  be- 
tween national  conventions  shall  be  vested 
in  the  national  executive  committee,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  the  national  com- 
mander, the  retiring  past  national  com- 
mander, the  seven  vice  commanders,  all  other 
national  elective  offlcers.  and  one  national 
executive  committeeman  from  each  State 
and  Territory,  to  be  elected  by  the  respec- 
tive departments  In  annual  convention.  An 
alternate  shall  be  elected  by  each  depart- 
ment to  serve  In  the  absence  or  disability 


of  the  department  committeeman.  Each  of 
the  above  members  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote,  and  In  case  of  his  absence  or  disability 
to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  duly  elected  alternate  may  cast 
his  vote. 

sac.  a.  Each  national  executive  conunlt- 
teeman  shall  take  office  upon  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  department  convention  at 
which  he  Is  elected,  and  serve  until  his  suc- 
cessor Is  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

Ssc.  3.  Members  of  the  national  executive 
committee  shall  be  delegates  to  the  national 
convention,  each  entitled  to  one  vote. 

AxncuE  vm.    national  aoministsativb  com* 

MITTR 

SicTioM  1.  At  Its  first  meeting  the  national 
executive  committee  shall  elect  from  Its 
membership,  seven  saecutlve  committeemen 
to  serve  on  an  Interim  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  natlonnl  administrnilvs  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  natiunnl  commander 
shall  be  chairman  ex  officio.  The  members 
of  this  committee,  by  their  assent  to  serve, 
obligate  themselves  to  attend  substanttally 
all  uf  ths  meetings  of  ths  committee  and 
participate  actively  In  its  work.  Seven  alter* 
nates  ahnll  aUo  be  elected  and  In  the  event 
of  the  Inability  of  one  of  the  delegates  to  at- 
tend, his  alternate  shall  do  so,  Five  mem* 
bers  prraent  ahnll  conatltuie  a  quorum, 

BBC.  8,  The  national  admlniitrative  com* 
mlttee  shall  carry  out  to  tba  bMt  of  Its  sbll* 
Ity  all  the  power*  and  functions  dsicgated  to 
It  by  the  natiunnl  executive  commtttM  and 
assuma  tba  lenaral  r«s)K>nRlblllty  of  ths  ai- 
aoutlvf  eommtttee  to  prnnuunoe  AMVIT  pol- 
icy on  queatiuni  of  current  Interest  and  In 
CMes  of  emerfrcnoy  arising  bitween  matt- 
Infa  of  ths  national  exsoutivs  commlttN. 

gao.  8.  No  powers  specially  delegated  to 
tba  eaecutlvs  committee  by  this  oonatltutlon 
or  ths  by-laws  shall  be  aaaumed  by  the  na- 
tional admlnlatratlve  committee  without  ths 
speriflc  delegation  thereof  by  ths  eaecutlvs 
cominlitee.  A  stated  meeting  of  ths  national 
administrative  committee  shall  be  held  at 
least  once  in  every  80  days,  and  the  office  of 
any  member  of  this  committee  who  shall  bs 
abMnt  from  three  successlvy  meetings  thsrs- 
of,  may  be  declared  vacant  and  a  suoosMor 
be  elected  by  the  executive  committee  from 
its  mcmbsrshlp. 

ASnOtA  a.  SCrAaTMKHTAL  OaOANMATION 

SxcTtoN  1.  Bach  state  or  Territorial  area  of 
the  United  States  shall  oonstltute  a  depart- 
ment which  shall  be  organised  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  national  organization.  New 
departments  shall  be  chartered  by  the  na- 
tional commander  upon  the  approval  of  the 
national  executive  committee.  Bach  depart- 
ment shall  conduct  its  own  convention,  to  be 
held  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  00  days 
before  the  annual  national  convention,  at 
which  time  it  shall  elect  a  department  execu- 
tive committee,  and  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  and  tbe  national  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  depart- 
ment to  aid  in  the  organisation  of  local  posts, 
and  to  carry  out  the  plans  and  policies  dele- 
gated to  It  by  the  national  headquarters  in 
adherence  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitu- 
tion. 

ASTICLX  X.   POST  OBOANIZATION 

Section  1.  Local  posts  may  t>e  formed  by 
10  eligible  individuals  by  making  applica- 
tion to  their  department,  and  If  there  be  no 
organized  department,  by  making  application 
directly  to  the  national  headquarters.  If 
the  department  approves,  the  application 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  national  headquar- 
lers  and  a  charter  shall  be  issued. 

Sec.  2.  Posts  shall  be  governed  locally  by 
their  own  offlcers  chosen  according  to  their 
own  constitution  and  bylaws.  They  shall  be 
subject  and  subordinate,  however,  to  the 
jTirlsdlctlon  of  the  national  and  dep>artment 
headquarters;  and  any  provision  of  a  depart- 


ment or  post  constitution  found  to  be  In  con- 
flict or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
stitution, shall  be  null  and  void. 

ASnCLS  XI.   riNANCXS 

Sbction  1.  All  national  flnanoas  of 
AMVETS  shall  be  under  tbe  control  of  the 
national  executive  committee,  which  shall 
delegate  sufficient  general  and  specific  au- 
thority to  the  finance  committee  to  carry 
out  the  usual  duties  of  the  office.  The 
finance  committee  shall  make  periodic  re- 
ports at  all  stated  meetings  of  the  national 
executive  committee,  and  an  annual  report 
Bt  the  national  convention.  Revenue  shall 
be  derived  from  annual  dues  and  other 
sources  approved  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee. The  regulation  of  annual  duee  shall  be 
aet  out  In  the  bylaws. 

8bo.  a.  An  annual  budget  shall  be  aub- 
mltted  for  approval  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee.  It  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  retiring  finance  committee, 
who  shall  have  received  propoaed  budgets 
from  the  retiring  heads  of  national  depart* 
menu,  and  shall  have  consolidated  the  same. 
In  ths  event  that  the  budget  Is  not  approved, 
a  finance  committee  shall  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  three  members  of  ths  exrcutlva 
committee,  by  the  new  natlunsl  commander, 
to  prepare  such  budget  for  prcientatlnn  to 
the  ekecutlve  oommlttee, 

Ssc,  I  Ths  flnancs  commlttN  shall  oon* 
slst  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall  ba 
appointed  by  tbe  new  national  commander, 
ons  by  the  retiring  nattonai  commander,  and 
the  flnancs  ofloar.  Ths  flnancs  nfflosr  shall 
bs  the  chairman  of  tba  committee. 
ASTtrii  an     DtartfLiNB 

BicnoN  1.  Disciplinary  rules  relative  to  lo- 
cal posu  shall  be  prescribed  by  ths  dapart- 
msnts. 

Ssc.  9.  Ths  national  aaeoutlvs  committee. 
after  notice  and  hesring  before  a  subcom- 
mittee, may  cancel,  suspend,  or  revoke  the 
charter  of  any  department  for  g(x)d  and  suffi- 
cient cause  to  It  appearing.  Procedure  for 
such  action  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  na- 
tional Judge  sdvocate.  In  the  event  of  the 
cancellation,  suspension,  or  revocation  of  any 
charter  of  any  department,  the  suapaadod 
body  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  lo  tto 
next  national  convention. 

Sao.  8.  In  the  event  of  such  action,  the 
national  executive  committee  is  empowered 
to  take  over  the  operation  of  the  department 
whoae  charur  Is  suspended  or  revoked  until 
tbe  next  department  convention,  but  is 
bound  by  ths  constitution  snd  bylaws  there- 
of. At  the  next  department  convention, 
new  department  officers  must  be  selscted  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  ths  department. 

ASTICLX  xm.  POST  TSAKaraaa 

Section  1.  Any  membw  in  good  standing 
may  change  his  post  or  department,  snd  mny 
join  a  new  poat  without  repaying  tbe  current 
annual  dues. 

ASTICLX  XIV.  AtnciLiAsiaa 

SccnoN  1.  AMVETS  recognises  a  subsidiary 
organization  icnown  as  the  AMVETS  auxUiary. 

Sac.  a.  Membership  in  the  auxiliary  is 
limited  to  mothers,  wives,  daughterc,  and 
sisters  of  regular  memt>ers  of  Amvets;  and 
mothers,  widows,  daughters,  and  sisters  of 
deceased  veterans  who  would  have  been  eli- 
gible to  Join  AMVETS. 

Sxc.  3.  The  auxiliary  shall  be  governed  in 
each  department  by  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  t&e  said  de- 
partment and  approved  by  tbe  national  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Every  auxiliary  shall  be  aflUl- 
sted  with  an  AMVETS  post,  and  carry  the  cor- 
responding number  of  that  post. 

(b)  No  auxiliary  ahall  be  formed  when  no 
post  exists. 

(c)  Wherever  auxiiiaries  presently  ealst 
where  there  are  no  poets  tbey  shaU  proceed 
to  organise  posts  as  ona  of  tbstr 
objectives. 
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(d)  At  t&«  tlBM  of  tbe  next  coi  iTentloa. 
If  auxillarlM  still  exist  where  therfe 
pocu,  the7  shall  be  established  aa 
of  an  axutlltary  to  a  poat,  and 
rapreaenUUcn    throufh    that 
there  will  be  do  mora  delegates 
partment  than  the  number  of  i) 
which  have  accredited  atixlUailea. 
Ainci-S  XV.  aao  sacks 

SccnoM  1.  AMVnS  raco^ulaea  a 
osfanmtlun  known  as  AliVXTS  Sac 
ABcrlcan  Veterans  of  World  War  T. 

8k.  a.  Mcmberahlp  In  Sad  Backi 
limited    to   membeta   In   good 
AMVST8. 

8ac  S.  Sad  Backa  ahall  ba  govar  led  by  a 
eaoaUtutlon  and  by-lawa  approvaf  by  th» 
naUonal  cncuUva  eommlttaa. 

amcu  xn.  AKXMsunns 

SacnoM     1.  Thia     constltutloa 
^in^^wrtort  bj  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
authortaad  delsgates  preaant  at 
national  convfntlon.    Propoaed 
for   action  of  a   national   conven 
ba  submitted  by  a  department 
dapartment  executive  committee 
ttaBAl  executive  committee  t«  thf 
oaaunander,  and  by  blm  to  tha 
partmanta   and    members   of   the 
csacutlva  committee,  by  mail,  at  I 
prtoe  to  the  convening  of  the  next 
convention.    This  constitution  may 
be  amended  at  any  national 
out  notice,  by  unanimous  vote. 
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L  aanoMaL  xxacrmvB  coi  [Mima 

Sacnoir  1.  In  caae  of  death,  reslg  latlon 
removal  by  hla  respective  department 
national  executive  committeeman 
nate.  tha  suecesaor  shall  be  aelecte^ 
dapartment  ahall  detarmlna  and 
for  the  remainder  at  such  unexplre  I 

Sec.   3.  Stated   meetings   oi   the 
axacutlve  committee  shall  be  held 
M  hours  after  tha  adjournment 
tlfloal    convention    (2)    once   eack 
tbaraaftar.    (3>    ImmedUtcly   precdlng 
next  national  convention.    Special 
may  be  held  upon  reaaonable  notice 
call  of  tha  natlooal  commander 
tkxnal  oommmnder  ahall  call  a  meet  mg 
national  executive  committee  upon 
ten  rec^ueet  of  tbe  national  execu  Jve 
aaltteeraen  from  at  least  50  percept 
organlaed  departmenta. 

fiBC  S.  A  BMlortty  at  tbe  mem  wra  shall 
eoaatituta  a  (|i>artim  of  the  natloqal  exacu- 
tlva  committee. 

Sac.  4.  The  aatlonal  commander  shall  name 
auch  committees  as  he  shall  deem  sdvtsable, 
subject  to  ratlflcatlon  by  the  natloi  lal  execu- 
ttve  committee  at  its  next  meetlnf  succeed- 
ing the  appointment,  or  by  the  national 
administrative-  cosnmltte*.  If  sue  i  powers 
are  delegatad  to  It  by  the  national  exeeuUve 
committee.  Sxicb  oommttteea  aliall  a^va 
during  the  pleastire  of  the 
appointing  them,  and  sball  termi 
tbe  Inauguration  of  a  new  natl<^al 
Boander.  No  provtaion  of  thla 
ba  coaatrued  to  prejudtoe  the 
of  tha  national  executive  committee. 

Sac.  ft.    Tbe    natlosial    finance 
aball  ba  cbargad  with  the  preparation 
annual  budget,  and  the  handling 
aubject  to  tha  approval  of  the 
ecutlve  committee. 

8k.  6.  Tha  national  executive  Acmmlttee 
aball  approva  tba  appointment  an  1  employ- 
ment of  proper  olBoers  and  employ  «a  for  tba 
admlnlatrmtlcn  of  tba  affairs  of  Ab  VSTS  and 
prescribe  their  duttaa  and  compel  mtloo. 

Sac.  T.  Any  national  oOcer  nu  y  reeetre 
aompansatloo  for  bla  authorised  actlvlUaa 
OBI  behalf  of  tha  arganlaatloa.  aud  i  oompen- 
aatlon  to  be  fixed  In  amount  by  tba  vote 
of  tbe  national  executive  commlti  ea. 
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SBC.S.  An  questions  affecting  tbe  dlgl- 
bUlty   for    office    and    conduct    of    national 
oOcers  ahall  be  referred  to  and  determined 
by  the  national  executive  committee.     All 
queatlons   affecting  the  eligibility  for  oCBca 
and  conduct  of  the  national  executive  com- 
mitteemen, department  oflBcers,  or  membera 
of  department  executive  committees  may  be 
referred  to  and  determined  by  the  exectitlva 
conunlttiie  of  the  department  Involved. 
aaTicui  n.  ounxs  or  orruBKa 
Oamon  1.  national  eonunander:  Tha  na- 
tional  oinamander   ahall    be   tha  executive 
bead  at  AMV£T8.  with  full  power  to  enXorca 
the  provisions  of  tha  national  constitution, 
the   national   bylaws,   and   the   will   of   the 
national  convention.    He  shall  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  national   convention   and   the 
national  executive  committee.    He  shall  ap- 
point all  necessary  committees,  subject  to 
tba   ratlflcation   of  tbe   national   executive 
committee,  and  sball   perform  such  other 
duties  aa  are  usually  incident  to  the  office. 
Sac.   2.  Sational   vice   eommandrra:   The 
Bt^^rtwai  vice  commanders  shall  ace  as  rep- 
reaeutatlvea  of  the  national  commander  in  all 
matters  referred  to  them  by  him,  and  shall 
upon  bin  request  preside  over  tbe  meetings 
of  tbe  nt.tlonal  convention  or  national  execu- 
tive committee,  and    perform    such    other 
duties  a.1  are  ustially  incident  to  the  office. 
Sxc.  3.  Sationat  executive  director:  The  na- 
tional  etectitlve   director  ahall   be  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  policies  and 
mandates  of   the  national   convention,    the 
national  executive  committee,  and  the  na- 
tional commander.     He  sball  supervise  tbe 
actlTltles  of  all  divisions  at  national  head- 
quarters.  Issue  such   directives  as  may  be 
necessary  to  departments  and  pceta,  act  for 
the  national  commander  during  his  absence 
from   national   headquarter!",    and    perform 
such  other  duties  as  are  usually  incident  to 
the  office.    He  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  national  commander  and  the  national 
executive   committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  national  finance  offleer:  The 
national  finance  officer  shall  be  custodian  of 
the  funds  of  the  national  organisation.  AH 
checks  disbursing  the  funds  of  the  national 
organisation  shall  be  signed  by  two  or  mora 
persons  as  desif^ated  by  the  national  execu- 
tive committee,  and  the  finance  officer  shall 
make  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  national 
treasury  when  called  (or  by  the  national  com- 
mander or  national  executive  committee. 
TTie  national  finance  officer  shall  furnish  a 
surety  bund  as  hereinafter  prescribed.  He 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usually 
incident  to  the  ofllce. 

Sec.  S.  National  judge  advocate:  Tbe  na- 
tional Judge  advocate  shall  advise  the  na- 
tional officers  and  the  national  executive 
committee  and  national  administrative  com- 
mittee on  all  legal  matters.  Including  the 
construction  and  Interpretation  of  the  na- 
tlcna'  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  are  tisually  In- 
cident to  the  office. 

Sac.  6.  Rational  service  director:  The  na- 
tional service  director  shall  be  the  service  and 
welfare  officer  of  the  national  organization. 
He  ahall  be  responsible  for  the  proper  han- 
dling of  claims  of  veterans,  and  their  de- 
pendents or  survivors,  before  the  Veterana' 
Administration:  employment  problems;  pros- 
ecution of  rights  under  the  Servicemen's  He- 
adjustment  Act  and  Selecxive  Training  and 
Service  Act;  clvll-servlce  questions  and  other 
leglalatlon  concerning  veterans'  affairs:  and 
tbe  anawerlng  of  individual  lequests  for  as- 
sistance or  information  from  members,  posts. 
and  departments.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
national  service  director  to  formulate  a  reha- 
bilitation program  and  to  direct  the  activi- 
ttaa  at  staff  members  charged  with  Imple- 
menting tbe  program.  A  part  9t  tbls  pro- 
gram will  bs  tbe  formation  of  a  staff  of 
trained  nyt^*^»«*'  aerrloe  aOoera  and  their  aa- 
algnment  to  tbe  vartoos  regional  offices  of  tbe 
Veterans'  Administration. 


sac.  7.  Rational  legislative  director: 
The  national  leglalatlve  director  aball  be  ra- 
spoQBlbie  for  preparing  tbe  national  legisla- 
tive program  In  accordance  wltb  the  man- 
dates of  tbe  national  oonventlan.  tbe  national 
executive  committee,  national  administrative 
conunlttee,  and  the  national  leglalaUve  com- 
mittee. It  la  his  further  responsibility  to 
draft  tbe  necessary  bills  In  connection  there- 
with and  to  cause  such  bills  to  be  introduced 
In  Oongreas  and  actively  urge  tbe  conaldera- 
tion  of  legislation  tbua  proposed.  He  shall 
at  all  times  t>e  ftilly  Informed  when  hearings 
are  to  b«  held  on  tillls  In  which  AMVETS  is 
IntOTsted  and  be  prepared  to  present  testi- 
mony before  tbe  committee  or  comnUtteea 
handling  such  bills.  It  sball  be  his  duty  to 
maintain  dose  liaison  with  members  of  tba 
Bouse  and  Senate  In  order  to  secure  tbe 
enactment  of  the  AMVXT  program.  He  will 
make  every  effort  to  cooperate  fully  with 
other  groups  favoring  proposed  leglalatlon 
which  Is  supported  by  AMVITS.  and  it  shall 
be  bla  reaponaibillty  to  malntiUn  adequate 
leglalatlve  Information  when  requested  by 
individual  membera,  posts,  or  departments  of 
AMVSTS.  He  sball  serve  at  tbe  pleasure  of 
tbe  national  commander  and  tbe  national 
executive  comnilttee. 

SBC.  8.  National  public  relations  director: 
The  national  public  relations  director,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  national  commander, 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  planning,  for- 
mulation and  development  of  a  public-rela- 
tions program,  including  publicity,  organi- 
sational publications,  etc.  He  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  efficient  and  proper  liaison  with 
all  public-relations  media,  press,  radio,  news- 
reels,  periodicals,  and  all  forms  of  advertising. 
He  will  be  kept  currently  informed  by  the 
other  national  officers  of  all  matters  affecting 
his  department  and  keep  the  public  con- 
stantly advised  of  declared  and  established 
AMVET  policy  and  activities.  He  ahall  serve 
at  tbe  pleasure  of  tbe  national  commander 
and  the  national  executive  committee. 

Sac.  9.  National  chaplain:  The  national 
chaplain  shall  perform  such  divine  and  non- 
sectarian  services  as  may  be  necessary,  ad- 
hering to  the  appropriate  ceremonial  rituals, 
and  discharge  the  other  duties  Incident  to 
the  office. 

Sec.  10.  National  historian:  The  national 
historian  shall  compile  from  year  to  year  all 
records  of  historical  value  and  interest  for 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  AMVITS. 
He  shall  also  assist  department  and  poet  his- 
torians so  as  to  coordinate  and  unify  the 
work  of  these  officials,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  national  commander  and  the 
national  executive  committee  shall  prescribe. 
He  shall  serve  at  the  pleasrne  of  the  na- 
tional commander  and  the  national  executive 
committee. 

Src.  11.  National  provost  marshal:  The  na- 
tional provost  marshal  shall  maintain  order 
at  all  meetings  and  conventions.  He  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  re- 
questM  by  the  national  commander. 

Sac.  12.  The  surgeon  general  shall  pei  f m  m 
such  special  duties  as  are  assigned  by  the 
national  eonunander  as  well  as  tbe  usual 
duties  incident  to  the  office. 

asxicLx  m.  chabtxbs 

Sbctioiv  1.  A  department  executive  com- 
mittee may  suspend,  cancel,  or  revoke  a  post 
charter  and  such  action  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive,  unless  am  appeal  Is  taken  to  the 
national  executive  committee  wltbin  30  days 
from  the  date  of  said  stispenslon.  canoella- 
tlon.  or  revocation.  Action  taken  by  the 
national  executive  committee  upon  appeal 
ahall  be  binding,  pendmg  appeal  to  tbe  next 
national  convention. 

A  poat  charter  which  has  been  thtia  stis- 
pended  may  be  reinstated  by  action  of  the 
department  executive  committee  if  the  post 
purge  itself  of  the  offense  within  60  days 
of  its  suspension.  If  the  delinquency  la  not 
cleared   to  the  satlsfacticn  of  the  depart- 
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ment  executive  committee-  within  60  days, 
appropriate  action  shall  be  taken  by  that 
committee  to  effect  revocation  or  cancella- 
tion of  the  charter. 

Sxc.  2.  Any  post  faUlng  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations Imposed  upon  It  by  the  constitution 
and  bylaws,  or  ceasing  to  function  for  6 
months  as  a  post  of  the  AMVETS  or  volun- 
tarily ceasing  to  function  as  a  post,  or  merg- 
ing with  one  or  more  other  poets,  or  refus- 
ing, or  falling  to  pay  the  department  and 
national  per  capita  dues  within  60  days  after 
collection  by  the  post  shall,  upon  order  of  the 
department  executive  committee,  sturender 
its  charter. 

Sxc.  3.  Upon  revocation,  cancellation,  or 
stispenslon  of  the  charter  of  a  poet  in  any 
department  of  AMVETS.  said  poet  shall  im- 
mediately cease  operation,  and  upon  revo- 
cation or  cancellation,  shall  turn  over  ita 
charter  and  assets  to  its  department  com- 
mander or  department  executive  committee. 
The  department  executive  committee  Is  au- 
thorized, empowered,  and  directed  by  and 
through  ita  duly  authorised  agent  to  take 
possession,  custody,  and  control  of  all  rec- 
ords, property,  and  assets  of  said  poet.  So 
much  of  the  said  assets  as  are  required  for 
the  purpose  shall  be  applied  to  any  indebted- 
ness of  the  said  post:  Proi»<<fed.  however. 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  any  department  to  take 
over  or  to  assume  any  financial  responsi- 
bility of  such  post.  Said  department  execu- 
tive committee  may  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  members  In  said  post  to  other  poste 
of  their  choice,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Eu^'h  other  posts. 

Sac.  4.  The  national  executive  committee 
shall  provide  a  uniform  code  of  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  the  revocation,  caiicellatlon.  or 
suspension  of  poet  charters,  and  a  method 
of  appeal  to  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee. 

ABTICLS  IV.   DlSCTPLDir  OT  POSTS  AMD  POST 

•ncifUCBs 

Sectiom  1.  Each  post  of  the  AMVETS  shall 
be  the  Judge  of  its  own  membership,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  constitutions  and  by- 
laws of  the  national  and  department  organi- 
sations. 

Sac.  2.  Members  may  be  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled by  a  poet,  upon  a  proper  showing  of 
cause.  Written  charges  shall  be  based  upon 
disloyalty,  neglect  of  duty,  dishonesty,  and 
conduct  untiecoming  a  member  of  AMVETS. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  who  has  been 
suspended  or  expelled  has  the  right  of  appeal 
to  his  department  executive  committee,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  In  the  by  laws  of 
such  department.  The  declaion  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  final  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  tbe  department  convention. 

Sac.  4.  A  member  whose  duea  for  the  fiscal 
year  have  not  been  paid  by  January  1  shall 
be  classed  as  delinquent.  If  his  dues  are 
paid  on  or  before  April  1.  he  shall  be  auto- 
matically reinstated!  If  be  U  still  delinquent 
after  April  1  bis  membership  in  AMVETS 
ahall  be  forfeited. 

ASTICLX  V.    ItKMBEKSHlP 

Stcnoit  1  Membership  In  AMVETS  consti- 
tutes membership  In  the  national  organisa- 
tion of  AMVETS  through  post  affiliation. 
Hereafter  all  AMVETS  shall,  prior  to  their 
acceptance  as  members,  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Its  Consti- 
tution, and  certify  that  they  have  read,  or 
have  had  read  to  them,  tbe  AMVETS  declara- 
tion of  principles,  and  that  they  accept  and 
subscribe  to  the  same,  and  they  ahall  not  ad- 
vocate or  b^ong  to  any  group  or  organisa- 
tion advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  force. 

ABTICLX  VI.  KOMZTS  AND  COLLXCTIOIVS 

Sectiok  1.  All  national,  department,  and 
post  officials  handling  AMVETS  funds,  shall 
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be  properly  bonded  wltb  a  good  and  solTent 
bonding  and  surety  company,  acceptable  to 
tbe  United  States  Treasury,  as  surety  to  cover 
the  average  amount  of  AMVETS  funds  ban- 
died by  such  individuals  in  a  aingle  year.  In 
case  of  delinquencies  In  the  payment  of 
amounts  due  department  or  national  head- 
quarters, action  shall  be  taken  at  once  by 
the  proper  officials  to  bring  about  an  Imme- 
diate and  complete  settlement.  The  bonds 
provided  by  national  officials  ahall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  national  executive  committee, 
and  those  provided  by  departmen.  and  post 
officials  shall  be  approved  by  the  department 
executive  committee. 

Sec.  2.  No  contracts  Involving  expenditure 
In  excess  of  $1 ,000  of  national  AMVETS  funds 
shell  be  negotiated  without  inviting  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  competitive  written  bids, 
and  where  the  required  products  are  of  equal 
quality  the  contract  shall  be  awarded  to  the 
lowest  bidder. 

Ssc.  3.  Any  contract  for  solicitation  of  do- 
nations where  tbe  amount  Involved  is  In 
excess  of  9500  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  department  executive  committee  and  na- 
tional executive  committee  or  national  ad- 
ministrative committee. 

Sac.  4.  All  posts  and  department  accounts 
shall  be  kept  In  kccordance  wltb  a  uniform 
accounting  system  established  by  national 
headquarters.  Tbe  accounting  system  forms 
are  to  be  provided  by  national  headquarters 
to  the  posts  and  departments  at  a  nominal 
cost. 

&EC.  5.  The  minimum  annual  membership 
dues  shall  be  $4.  payable  to  the  post,  of  which 
•2  shall  be  forwarded  to  tbe  national  head- 
quarters, $1  forwarded  to  the  department 
headquarters,  and  the  remainder  retained  by 
the  post.  University  and  college  posts  may 
t>e  formed  on  the  campus  with  dues  of  11.50 
per  year,  payable  to  the  post,  of  which  50 
cents  shall  go  to  the  national  headquarters, 
50  cents  to  the  department  headquarters, 
and  the  remainder  retained  by  the  post. 
The  method  of  forwarding  dues  to  national 
and  department  headquarters  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  national  convention  or  the 
national  executive  committee. 

ASnCLE    Vn.    DETINtTIOMS 

.»jnoN  1.  The  word  "he"  wherever  it  shall 
appear  in  either  the  constitution  or  by-laws 
of  the  AMVETS.  shall  be  construed  as  refer- 
ring to  tKDth  sexes. 

AETICU'.    VUI.    aXSTBICrXS    USE    OP    OXCANIZATION 

Section  1.  AMVETS,  or  any  component 
part  thereof,  shall  not  be  used  to  promote 
the  interest  of  any  individual  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  public  office,  or  to  promote  otherwise, 
any  individual,  organisation,  political  party, 
faction,  or  product.  Any  violation  of  this 
provision  shall  be  sufficient  caizse  for  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  the  offending  post 
or  department. 

ASTKXS  IX.  MEETINGS 

SECTION  1.  All  business  meetings  of  this 
oi^anizatlon  sliall  be  conducted  under 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 

AXnCLE    X.    NATIONAL    FLOWES 

SscTiON  1.  Tbe  national  flower  shall  be  tbe 
four-leaf  white  clover,   meaning  "think  of 

me." 

ASTICLX  ZI.   DIVISION  OP  IMTESMATIONAL  ATPAIXS 

Section  1.  There  if  hereby  created  a  Divi- 
sion of  International  Affairs  of  AMVETS. 
The  division  shall  be  composed  of  three  di- 
rectors, one  of  whom  shall  be  the  executive 
director  and  the  other  two  shall  be  associate 
directors.  The  directors  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  national  commander  with  the  consent 
of  the  national  executive  committee. 

Sac.  2.  Tbe  directors  shall  serve  at  tbe 
pleasure  of  the  national  commander  and  tbe 
national  executive  committee. 


S.  It  sball  be  the  duty  of  tbe  directOTS 
to  be  informed  on  matters  of  International 
affairs,  perform  research  and  Investigation  in 
such  affairs,  inform  the  national  executive 
C(3mmlttee  and  the  membership  of  tbe  organ- 
Iratlon  of  all  matters  found  to  affect  tba 
peace,  toid  riake  recommendations  tbere<m, 
and  provide  representation  at  any  peace 
conference,  subject  to  tbe  approval  of  tbe 
national  executive  committee.  Funds  sball 
be  provided  upon  approval  of  the  executive 
committee  for  the  operation  of  this  division. 

AKTICLS  XU.    ACCOtrMTINC  POa  MONXTS 

Section    1.  All    moneys    received    by    tbia 

organization  shall  be  strictly  and  accttfately 
accounted  for,  and  a  report  shall  be  made 
available  annually  to  all  members,  showing 
the  sources  of  all  such  Income  and  the  ex- 
penditure thereof.  All  posts,  department, 
and  national  accounts  shall  be  kept  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  uniform  accounting  system 
f>s  established  by  national  headquarters. 

AsncLE  xnx.  amsmdmxnts 

SacTKnt  1.  Theee  bylaws  may  be  amended 
at  any  nfitloual  convention  by  a  majority* 
vote  of  the  total  authorlaed  repreeentatioa 
thereat,  provided  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment shall  have  i-een  submitted  through  tbe 
national  executive  committee  by  mailiug  or 
delivering  the  same  to  it  at  least  80  days 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  next  national 
convention.  The  said  bylaws  may  also  ba 
amended  by  a  two-tblrds  majority  vote  o< 
any  national  convention  without  prior 
notice. ' 

Sac.  2.  No  proposed  amendment  aball  be 
submitted  through  the  national  executive 
committee  or  considered  by  the  national  con- 
vention, as  provided  in  section  1  of  this 
article,  unless  said  proposed  amendment 
shall  have  been  first  submitted  by  a  dqiart- 
cient  convention. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OP   MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI  VB5 
Mondaw,  March  10. 1947 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
morning  papers,  March  8,  1947,  display 
the  signs  pointing  down  the  same  old 
road  to  war,  at  the  end  of  which  lies 
death  for  a  million  or  more  American 
young  men. 

Thirty  years  ago.  some  who  grow  rich 
when  wars  are  fought,  others  who  never 
fight  wars,  some  so-called  International- 
ists more  interested  in  other  people  than 
in  America,  arguing  that  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm.  with  tbe  German  military  might 
behind  him,  would  destroy  civilization, 
send  the  world  back  to  the  so-called 
Dark  Ages,  got  us  into  war. 

Your  intelligence  exceeds  mine.  Fig- 
ure out  for  yourself  what  of  good  that 
war  did  for  the  world,  for  us.  for  any 
nation. 

More  recently,  but  before  the  Japs 
struck  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7, 
1S41.  and  after  our  Navy  had.  as  we  now 
know,  been  taking  part  in  the  fighting, 
similar  arguments  Induced  us  to  openly 
take  part  in  World  War  H,  in  which 
President  Roosevelt  had  already,  without 
our  knowledge,  involved  us. 
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Again,  those  who  thought  ^hey  saw  a 
chance    to    become 
those  who  would  surrender  a 
sovereignty,  establish  a  Unitefl 
the  world  and  over  it  run  up 
tional  flag  in  place  of  the 
Stripes,  told  us  first  that,  unless 
to  the  aid  of  England  and 
Empire,  we  would  be  at  the 
German  hordes  which  would 

ChurchlU  said.  "Give  us 
we  will  do  the  Job."  and 
went  up.  "All  aid  to  Britain 
war.** 

First  we  sent  our  dollars ; 
munitions  of  war.  and  then 
the  promise  of  a  President, 
election  on  the  promise  tha 
never  send  American  men 
foreign  soil,  more  than 
women  mid  men.  young 
listed  or  were  drafted  into 
service.    They  were  the 
In  that  war.    Hitler  and  his 
destroyed. 

What  did  we  or  any  other 
Instead  of  establishing  the 
doms"  throughout  the  world 
formerly  free  men  and  womfn 
slave  laborers,  either  in  Br 
mines,  in  the  industries  of 
within  the  borders  of  Russi 
have  been  destroyed 
our  armies  have  fought  and 
died,  are  the  people  free  to 
government  of  their  choice. 

Here  at  home,  returning 
denied  the  right  to  worlc.  to 
hood  for  their  wives  and  the 
They  are  unable  to  buy  or 
homes  to  which  they  are 
the  average  American  citlz4n 
of  freedom  than  in  any 
the  Republic  was  bom. 

The  internationalists,  the 
nancial  overlords,   the  do 
"sutesmen   of   the   world 
thinic  that  is  the  way  to  peaci  ^ 
who  never  figbt  but  all  too 
cate  fighting,  have  had  the 
we    have    an    organization 
United  Nations.    Those  who 
sible  for  its  existence  admit 
tiveness. 

Let  me  repeat.    The 
tell  us  the  President  is  calling 
ing  politicians  to  his  office, 
will  be  told,  as  they  already 
there  is  civU  war  in  China: 
Britain  Is  withdrawing  from 
the  Balkans  are  boiling,  wltl 
pie  in  revolt. 

England,    whose    labor 
after  we  gave  her  billions, 
private  industries,  destroyed 
prise,  is  on  the  ver?e  of 
Britain  no  longer  can 
fend  her  territory. 

So   comes   the   propaganda 
United  Slates  of  America,  w 
lions  of  veterans  still  in 
productive  industries 
by  labor  unrest,  with  prices 
the  average  man  finds  it 
the  necessities  of  life,  to 
must  contribute  millions — jre^ 
of  dollars  to  feed  and  clothe 
people  of  other  nations. 
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And  next  may  come — and  do  not  be 
deceived — the  demand  we  must  again 
send  millions  of  men  abroad  to  fight  on 
foreign  soil. 

Shame  on  those  who  have  so  little  con- 
fidence in  the  principles  laid  down  in  our 
Constitution,  in  the  ability  and  the 
courage  of  our  fighting  men.  in  the  pro- 
ductive genius  of  America,  that  they 
believe  and  act  on  the  theory  that  this 
Nation  of  ours,  which  has  been  the  deci- 
sive factor  in  two  world  wars;  which, 
according  to  Churchill,  who  ought  to 
know,  at  the  end  of  this  last  war,  was  the 
strongest,  the  mightiest,  the  most  mili- 
tarily powerful  nation  of  any  in  all  the 
world,  is  so  weak  that  it  cannot  defend 
itself  against  Russian  aggression  or  the 
aggression  of  any  or  all  other  nations. 

We.  with  British  and  Russian  aid,  over- 
ran Germany,  impoverished  the  German 
people,  destroyed  the  German  military 
power. 

President  Hoover,  who  ought  to  and 
does  know,  recently  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  Germans  were  the  one  people  in 
all  the  world  who  were  willing  to  work 
for  their  own  rehabilitation.  We  know 
now  that  Britain — yes,  and  our  own  lead- 
ers— having  destroyed  German  military 
might,  now  seek  to  build  it  up  as  a  bar- 
rier against  Russian  aggression. 

We  strengthened  and  armed  "Russia. 
We  continue  to  this  day  to  build  her  up 
in  her  homeland,  but  we  are  now  told  we 
must  fight  her  on  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
borders. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  or  to  follow 
our  international  state.smen. 

The  decision  of  whether  again  we  fight 
another  world  war  to  save  the  British 
Empire — not  ourselves,  but  the  British 
Empire — rests  with  the  American  people. 
They  should  know  the  facts,  what  is  in 
the  cards,  before  the  decision  is  made. 
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Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  TH[B  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  on  the 
subject,  The  Sound  Basis  for  Pederal  Aid 
to  Education,  delivered  by  me  to  the 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators at  Atlantic  City,  March  6,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom), 
as  follows:  I 

It  is  unnecessary  in  such  t  gathering  as 
this  to  dwell  on  the  Importance  of  education 
to  the  United  States'  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  lies  at  the  very  t>asls  of  all  in- 
telligent self-government.  This  Nation  was 
founded  "to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity."  Liberty  and 
equal  Jiostlce  under  law  must  be  contlnu- 
oxisly  secured  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  pur- 


poMt  of  the  formation  of  this  Republic:  but 
neither  liberty  nor  justice  can  be  secured 
without  a  widely  diffused  education.  We 
cannot  preserve  the  Republic  at  all  unless 
the  people  are  taught  to  read  and  to  think 
so  that  they  may  understand  its  basic  prin- 
ciples and  the  application  of  such  principles 
to  current  problems.  No  man  can  be  free 
If  he  does  not  understand  the  opportunities 
which  lie  before  him.  No  man  can  have 
equality  of  opportunity  if  he  has  not  the 
knowledge  to  understand  how  to  tise  the 
rights  which  are  conferred  upon  him. 

Furthermore,  education  Is  essential  to 
economic  welfare.  The  principal  concern  of 
the  people  today  is  apparently  to  Increase 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  material  wel- 
fare of  our  citizens.  I  believe  this  goal  Is 
being  pursued  too  much  to  the  exclxision  of 
other  values,  but  certainly  It  dominates  cur 
national  thinking.  Any  general  economic 
welfare  Is  impossible  without  education.  Un- 
less men  understand  to  some  extent  the 
principles  of  increased  productivity,  prosper- 
ity can  be  quicldy  destroyed.  Unless  men 
know  what  other  men  have  achieved  and  are 
educated  to  a  desire  for  the  same  Improve- 
ments, history  shows  that  they  remain  in 
perpetual  poverty.  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  misery  which  depresses  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple in  India  and  in  China,  for  instance.  Is  due 
to  the  lack  of  education  and  understanding 
of  the  higher  standards  which  are  possible. 

Furthermore,  education  is  the  only  defense 
of  liberty  against  totalitarianism.  It  may  be 
that  Intelligent  people  will  l>e  occasionally 
misled  to  vest  complete  power  In  the  state 
or  In  a  single  individual,  but  without  educa- 
tion dictatorships  Inevitably  arise.  And  by 
the  same  token  education  may  t>e  a  danger- 
ous tool  in  the  hands  of  an  all-powerful 
state.  We  have  seen  how  Hitler  used  edu- 
cation to  change  the  whole  philosophy  of- 
German  youth  until  they  came  to  believe  In 
the  doctrine  of  a  superior  race  and  totali- 
tarian government.  Such  a  government.  In 
the  end,  cculd  only  have  maintained  itself 
by  suppressing  freedom  of  education. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  country  has  done 
a  good  job  In  education.  It  finally  became 
fully  committed  to  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal free  schooling  for  every  child  in  the 
United  States.  Its  system  was  built  up  on 
the  basis  of  the  development  and  control 
of  education  by  each  community,  so  that  the 
parents  in  each  city,  town,  and  county  could 
determine  the  manner  In  which  their  chil- 
dren should  be  taught.  Naturally,  the  char- 
acter ol  education  varied  throughout  the 
cotmtry  and  was  of  many  different  qualities 
and  types.  Experiments  In  method  have 
been  freely  made  and  have  failed  or  suc- 
ceeded after  a  fair  trail.  Men  differently 
taught  have  developed  novel  and  clashing 
theories  which  have  finally  met  in  the  forum 
of  national  dPbate  to  l>e  passed  upon  by 
the  entire  people.  This  very  variety  has 
promoted  a  freedom  of  thought,  and  conse- 
quently a  material  progress,  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  country  In  the  world. 

This  same  localization  of  education  has 
made  it  in  some  respects  less  effective.  Some 
districts  have  done  their  job  p>oorly.  Tliat  is 
an  inevitable  Incident  to  local  administra- 
tion, but  we  may  well  remember  that  when  a 
Federal  system  develops  faults,  and  it  always 
does,  those  faults  extend  throughout  the 
entire  country  on  a  universal  scale.  The 
adoption  of  a  Federal  system  looks  perfect 
on  paper  but  In  practice  It  soon  develops 
the  Inefficiencies  of  every  huge  bureaucracy, 
besides  subjecting  25.000,000  children  to  the 
particular  Ideology  of  a  small  clique  In  con- 
trol In  Washington. 

The  faults  of  local  administration  in  some 
districts  cannot  all  be  cured,  because  they  are 
due  to  the  very  freedom  to  make  mistakes 
which  Is  essential   to  any   freedom  at  all. 
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But  in  many  districts,  the  failure  In  educa- 
tion is  due  to  causes  whl(A  can  well  be 
remedied,  and  In  particular  If  It  Is  due  to  the 
poverty  of  the  district,  or  of  the  State  in 
which  it  lies.  While  money  is  not  the  only 
requirement  of  a  good  school  system,  as  so 
many  of  our  v^Tlters  on  public -school  edu- 
cation seem  to  think,  it  is  certainly  an  essen- 
tial one.  There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
wealth  of  different  States  and  districts.  The 
income  per  capita  ranges  from  1484  In  Mis- 
sissippi to  $1,452  in  Connecticut  for  the  year 
1943.  The  differences  between  districts  in 
the  same  State  are  even  wider. 

The  result  is  that  children  in  some  dis- 
tricts receive  a  poor  education  or  no  educa- 
tion at  all.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  up 
by  the  illiteracy  found  in  the  selective  serv- 
ice examinations.  Rejection  rates  for  edu- 
cational deficiency  averaged  nearly  8  percent 
throughout  the  Nation  as  a  wbcle  with  a 
much  heavier  rate  in  the  poorer  States. 
Even  in  the  wealthier  States  there  was  a 
small  percentage  of  rejections  for  this  cause, 
possibly  because  of  persons  who  had  come 
from  other  States.  In  any  event,  we  have 
failed  to  do  a  complete  Job  of  giving  Ameri- 
can children  equal  opportunity  due,  In  part, 
to  causes  which  I  think  can  be  corrected. 

Without  question,  the  primary  obligation 
to  educate  children  under  our  constitutional 
system  falls  on  the  States  and  local  districts. 
But  I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  Fcd?ral 
Gcvemment  has  a  proper  function  In  th« 
field.  We  are  a  great  and  wealthy  Nation. 
I  believe  th?  people  of  this  country  feel  that 
our  productive  ability  Is  so  great  that  we  can 
prevent  hardship  and  poverty  and  illiteracy 
In  the  United  States.  Perhaps  no  nation  has 
ever  done  so,  but  the  American  people  think 
it  Is  possible  for  us  to  do  It.  The  Federal 
Government  Is  authorized  to  levy  taxes  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  and  under  that  constitutional  grant 
has  the  right  to  dispense  money  to  the  States 
and  local  districts  for  purposes  not  within 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
to  control  or  regulate. 

Not  only  are  some  of  the  States  poor,  but 
States  In  general  h.ave  a  limited  power  of 
taxation.  They  cannot  raise  their  taxes  much 
above  those  of  other  States  or  their  cltlzsns 
and  Industries  would  drift  Into  those  other 
States.  The  Federal  Government's  powers 
of  taxation  are  not  unlimited,  but  we  are 
raising  some  £33.000,000.000  today,  compared 
to  $10,000,000,000  for  the  States  and  local 
districts. 

My  own  belief  Is  that  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment should  assist  those  States  desiring  to 
put  a  floor  under  essential  services  in  relief. 
In  medical  care,  in  housing,  and  in  educa- 
tion. Apart  from  the  general  humanitarian 
interest  in  achieving  this  result,  equality  of 
opportunity  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  Republic. 
No  child  can  begin  to  have  equality  of  op- 
porttmlty  unless  he  has  medical  care  in  his 
youth,  adequate  food,  decent  surroundings, 
and.  above  all,  effective  schooling.  It  is  the 
concern  of  the  entire  Nation  to  see  that  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  of  the  Constitution  are  translated  into 
reality. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  undertake  a  system  of  ex- 
tending financial  aid  to  the  States  with  the 
objective  of  enabling  the  States  to  provide 
a  basic  minimum  education  to  every  child, 
to  the  end  that  equal  opportunity  shall  not 
be  Interfered  with  by  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  SUte  or  district  of  the  child's 
residence. 

Certain  principles,  however,  seem  to  me 
clear. 

The  administration  of  education  and  con- 
trol of  the  school  system  must  be  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  local  admin- 
istrators.    I  believe  that  every  Federal  aid 


proposal  which  has  been  made  accepts  this 
principle  In  theory.  It  is  admitted  that  local 
self-government  in  education  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  liberty  In  a  country  the 
size  of  the  United  States. 

The  matter,  however,  is  not  quite  so  simple 
as  declaring  a  principle.  Our  experience  has 
shown  that  Federal  aid  to  local  activities, 
even  though  disowning  an  intention  to  reg- 
ulate and  control,  may  easily  bring  about 
such  a  control.  If  Federal  aid  depends  upon 
the  discretion  of  some  Federal  officer  who 
has  the  power  to  withhold  funds,  human 
nature  is  such  that  he  is  apparently  under 
a  constant  temptation  to  tell  the  recipients 
of  the  money  how  they  must  run  their  affairs. 
The  threat  is  there,  sometimes  expressed  and 
sometimes  Implied,  that  if  the  State  Bureau 
dees  not  comply  with  Pederal  suggestions, 
the  money  wiU  not  be  forthcoming.  We 
have  se?n  an  example  of  this  in  the  control 
attempted  to  be  exercised  by  the  Children's 
Eureau  during  the  war.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  standards  should  be  clearly 
established  in  the  law,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  interest  itself  In  only 
one  question,  whether  the  statutory  stand- 
ard is  complied  with  and  the  money  used 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  If  we  can 
reduce  the  Pederal  Interference  to  a  matter 
of  audit,  we  may  hope  to  maintain  local  in- 
dependence. Fortunately,  the  tradition  of 
tho  Federal  Office  of  Education  has  l>een  one 
of  noninterference,  and  the  office  up  to  this 
time  has  preferred  to  work  through  the  State 
departments  of  education. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  Federal  adminis- 
trative officers  are  inclined  to  extend  their 
Jurisdiction  and  interference,  but  we  must 
also  restrain  the  inclination  of  Congress  to  do 
th3  same.  In  any  appropriation  bill,  parsed 
long  after  a  Federal-aid  system  is  established, 
it  is  always  possible  for  someone  to  offer  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  funds  appro- 
priated shall  not  be  used  for  some  purpose 
which  happens  to  bt  unpopular  in  Congress. 
Thus  an  amendment  may  require  that  no 
money  shall  be  used  for  education  which 
teaches  socialism,  for  Instance.  The  purpose 
may  be  a  very  praiseworthy  one.  but  the  mo- 
ment Congress  imposes  that  kind  of  a  condi- 
tion, it  may  soon  impose  others  and  we  are 
embarked  on  a  course  likely  to  lead  to  com- 
plete Federal  control. 

Also,  if  the  Federal  funds  become  a  very 
considerable  percentage  of  the  total  sum  be- 
ing used,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
some  Federal  Interference,  even  with  every 
safeguard  provided  as  in  the  bill  we  have 
introduced.  I  think  States  which  accept 
Federal  funds  and  come  to  rely  on  them  are 
in  danger  of  losing  much  of  their  Independ- 
ence. A  SUte  which  can  get  on  without  the 
Pederal  money  had  better  exerf  every  effort 
to  do  so.  I  do  not  regret,  therefore,  that 
Ohio  Is  in  a  pcsltion  where  it  can  carry  on 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  will  have  to 
do  so  under  the  formula  In  our  bill. 

The  danger  of  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tional policy  appears  clearly  in  the  contro- 
versy now  going  on  regarding  private  and 
parochial  schools.  The  advocates  of  such 
schools  Insist  that  the  Federal  money  be 
available  to  such  schools  regardless  of  the 
policy  of  any  State  government  In  refusing 
to  recognize  such  schools  as  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opponents  of  such  schools  wish  us  to 
declare  that  no  Federal  money  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  private  or  parochial  schools,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  policy  of  the  State  may 
be  in  dispensing  Its  own  ftmds.  If  we 
yielded  to  either  of  these  arguments,  we 
would  clearly  be  changing  the  educational 
policy  of  the  State.  This  bill  Is  a  State-sld 
bill,  and  the  State  should  l>e  authorized  to 
use  the  Federal  funds  for  the  same  educa- 
tional purposes  for  which  It  uses  Its  own 


Stat*  funds.  If  the  State  recogniaes  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools  as  part-  of  Its 
Sy\te  educational  system,  then  the  bill  prO' 
vKles  that  it  may  tise  Federal  funds  In  tha 
same  proportion  In  which  Its  State  funds 
are  used  for  such  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  State  educational  policy  is  to 
operate  only  through  public  schools.  Federal 
money  can  only  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

If  we  cannot  maintain  the  principle  of 
noninterference  In  State  educational  sys- 
tems. I  would  be  opposed  to  the  whole  bill. 
The  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
highly  controversial  problem  whether  btatsa 
should  appropriate  put>lic  funds  for  parochial 
schools.  One  may  feel  strongly  either  way 
on  that  subject,  but  It  Is  a  matter  for  each 
State  and  the  people  of  each  Stave  to 
determine. 

The  second  principle  which  I  believe  must 
underlie  any  bill  for  Federal  aid  is  that  the 
Pederal  contribution  shall  be  auxiliary  and 
shall  not  become  the  principal  support  of 
education.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
regardless  of  safeguards,  too  much  reliance 
on  Federal  money  would  Inevitably  come  to 
mean  Federal  control.  But  even  more  than 
that,  the  Federal  Government's  primary  ob- 
ligations must  take  th;  greater  part  cf  the 
money  which  can  l>e  raised  even  Ijy  PedersI 
taxation.  Three  national  responsibilities. 
Interest  on  the  public  debt,  euppcrt  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  payment  of  veterans'  al- 
lowances, amount  in  the  present  budget  to 
$23,500,000,000.  three  times  the  entire  pre- 
*war  budget  cf  the  Federal  Government  It 
Is  not  true  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
levy  all  the  taxes  it  may  like  to  levy.  Th« 
present  tax  burden  seems  to  me  a  complete 
discouragenoent  of  the  very  economic  activity 
from  which  taxes  come.  The  people  today 
on  the  average  are  paying  nearly  one -third 
of  their  incom*  in  taxation,  working  1  day  in 
3  for  the  Government.  I  believe  such  a  tex 
system  will  soon  discour  ige  lx>th  individual 
initiative  and  corporate  expansion.  The 
Federal  contributions,  therefore,  to  States 
for  mattMs  where  SUtes  have  the  primary 
obligation,  like  welfare,  health,  housing,  and 
education,  must  be  in  a  limited  amount. 

On  the  other  band,  the  SUte  tax  system! 
have  t>een  set  up  In  most  cases  very  largely 
with  a  view  to  raising  money  for  education. 
They  should  be  even  more  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  and  they  should  be  looked  to  pri- 
marily for  the  necessary  Increase  In  teachers' 
salaries.  I  realize  the  difficulty  which  even 
the  wealthier  States  have  today  to  raise  the 
necessary  money,  but  such  SUtes  can  do  so, 
and  should. 

My  own  the<vy  Is  that  wage  rates  per  hour 
have  undergone  a  permanent  increase  which 
means  n  permanent  Increase  In  costs.  I 
doubt  if  the  cost  of  living  can  at  any  tlm« 
be  reduced  to  much  less  than  1£0  percent 
of  prewar.  I  believe  we  should  try  to  adjust 
our  whole  economy  to  a  Si-percent  increase 
in  the  wage  and  price  level.  Since  teachers 
were  in  most  cases  underpaid,  even  before 
the  war,  the  Increase  in  teachers'  salaries  over 
prewar  should  probably  be  greater  than  SO 
percent. 

I  believe  the  States  can  and  should  give 
such  an  increase.  It  Is  true  that  it  ukes  some 
time  to  adju£t  a  SUte  Ux  system  to  the 
higher  level  of  values,  to  increase  real-esUte 
appraisals  and  the  like,  but  certainly  in- 
creased price  and  wage  levels  shotild  be  re- 
flected In  time  In  a  permanent  corresponding 
increase  in  the  State  tax  receipts.  For  the 
present  many  States  have  a  surplus.  Those 
which  have  no  surplus  might  provide  for  a 
gradual  increase  over  several  years.  But  1 
feel  strongly  that  the  Federal  Government 
with  Its  tremendottt  btirden  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  solve  the  financial  problems 
of  SUtes  having  more  than  the  average  per 
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eaptta  tnoome.  fully  able  to  give 
cducstton  to  their  cbtldren. 
8.  47a  provides  that,  as  a 
(Utlon  of  Federal  aid.  any  SUte  i^ust 
for  lt«  prtmarr-   and  secondary 
system  at  least  23  percent  of 
Its  dtlxens.    This  la  slightly  hlgi  i 
national    average.     Furthermore 
meat  to  any  State  la  proportlon^ftely 
U  It  does  not  levy  at  least  2', 
Income  of  its  citizens. 

When  I  sp?ak  of  the  Income  o 
the  concept  Is  one  of  a  State 
to    what    we    have    come    to 
"national  Income."  namely,  the 
ta  all  the  individuals  m  the 
mined  by  the  Department  of 
do  not  stippoee  this  statistical 
completely  accurate,  but  It  la 
as  substantially  so. 

The  bill  then  {vovldes  that 
of  the  State  income,  which  w()uld 
half  the  total  State  and  local 
aside  for  primary  and  secondary 
Insutaclent    to    provide   »40    foi 
from  5  to  17  years  of  age  In 
the  Federal  Oovernment  will 
difference  so  that  one-half  of 
enue  plus  the  Federal  contribution 
#40  for  each  such  child. 

It  Is  then  re<iulred  that  the 
every   school    district    In    the 
from  Federal.  State,  and  local 
least  ^40  per  annum  for  ea'-h 
age    dally    attendance — exclud|ng 
debt  service,  and  capital  outlay 
separate  colored  schools,  each 
must  r  "celve  such  amount, 
that  there  will   remain  to  the 
used  In  Its  discretion,  one-hall 
achool  revenues,  equal  at  least 
of  the  income  of  its  people, 
some  districts  will  get  a  larger 
this  surplus  fund  than  others. 
be  entirely   possible  for  a 
from   such   funds  a  higher 
than   HO  if  It  chooees  to  do 
sldered   making    a   requlremen 
•60  per  cnild.  but  we  found  th 
would  t>e  enough  money  In 
SUte.   local,   and    Federal   fun()s 
such    a    uniform    standard.    It 
mon>y  now   b^ing  spent  for 
wealthier  dlatricu  In  the 
trlbuted    to   the   others. 
equalization  system  should  do 
did  not  like  to  compel  the 
funds  now  being  spent  In  any 
ler  urban  districts. 

In  summary,  therefore,  the 
Is  that  If  a  State  after  ma 
the   average   effort   cannot    profrld 
child    from    half    Its    revenues 
Government  will  assist  the 
every  child  receives  at  least  a 
I  realize  that  thU  is  too  low 
standard,  but  It  la  very  much 
Is  now  being  spent  for  many  c 
poorer  dUtrlcts  at  the  United 
take  come  years  even  to  reach 
mum  standard,  and  then   we 
whether  to  shoot  at  a  higher 

There  Is  reason  to  hope  that 
In  Income  between  the  dlflererft 
gradually  decrease.     The  very 
the  poorer  States  which  we 
motlng  ought  to  Increase  the 
perlty.  and  Income  of  those 
approach  the  national  average 
for  aid  from   the  Federal 
become   less.     This   might   we 
without    Increasing    the 
raise  the  standard. 

I  qult4»  realise  that  thla  bill 
out  any  Immediate  promise  of 
teachers   In   many   States 
does  go.  probably  80  percent  of 
In   teachers'  salaries 
are  now  the  lowest, 
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bills  providing  a  general  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  all  teachers'  salaries 
and  proposing  very  large  appropriations  for 
Federal  assistance  to  education.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  under  the  present 
budget  condition  could  possibly  adopt  any 
such  fellls.  In  fact,  even  with  S.  472  we 
may  have  to  postpone  Its  first  effective  year 
until  the  Appropriations  Committee  certi- 
fies that  the  program  can  be  begun  within 
the  over-all  limitation  set  by  the  provisions 
of  the  La  FoUette-Monroney  bill.  The  con- 
cern of  all  should  be  first  to  see  that  all 
American  children  have  opportunity.  That 
is  the  proper  concern  also  of  the  Federal 
Govrnment. 

The  principal  danger  to  the  present  bill 
rests  In  the  differences  between  the  advo- 
cates of  Federal  education.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  If  all  of  the  advocates  would 
unite  behind  S.  472  it  could  be  passed  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  It  la  based  on 
Found  prlnclpZes.  It  recognlaes  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  National  Government  to  see  that 
each  child  has  an  adequate  education  and 
reccgnizcs  its  furthsr  obligation.  It  recog- 
nizes and  avoids  the  dangers  of  Federal  con- 
trol and  leaves  to  tlie  States  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  power  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  step 
forward  In  assuring  to  America  the  means 
of  striving  foru-ard  constantly  toward  the 
ultimate  ideal  of  complete  equality  and  com- 
plete liberty. 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  President's  new  foreign 
policy  and  are  hearing  a  good  deal  about 
what  communism  is,  I  want  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  Communist  strength 
according  to  the  Communists'  own  esti- 
mate at  a  London  conference.  Ac- 
cording to  the  chart,  "All  parties  in  this 
list  base  themselves  on  the  teachings  of 
Marx,  Engels.  Lenin,  and  Stalin." 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  care- 
fulness of  definition.  It  is  not  a  count 
of  "fellow  travelers,"  but  of  actual 
avowed  and  accepted  party  members. 
If  you  examine  the  list  you  will  find  it 
Interesting  to  note  that  certain  countries 
we  imderstand  to  be  under  rather  dom- 
inating Communist  influence  have  very 
few  accredited  members  of  the  party, 
some  none  at  all. 

HOW       THB       COMMUWISTS       KTtMaTS       THEIX 
STEXMCTH 

At  a  recent  Communist  conference  In  Lon- 
don, a  chart  showing  the  a4vance  of  com- 
munism was  displayed,  giving  the  Com- 
munists' own  estimate  of  their  strength. 
The  total  world  membership  claimed  was 
18.609,300.  According  to  the  chart,  "All  par- 
ties  In  this  list  base  themselves  on  the  teach- 
ings of  Man.  Engels.  Lenla.  and  Stalin." 
Thla  is  the  listing  that  appeared  on  the 
chart: 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  broadcast  on  the  program  "Caval- 
cade of  America"  tonight  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  famous  scientist  and  horti- 
culturist, Luther  Bur  bank,  whose  experi- 
ments and  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
plant  life  have  .so  greatly  benefited  hu- 
manity. The  great  American  actor,  Li- 
onel Barrymore,  long  an  admirer,  will 
enact  the  role  of  Burbank  in  the  radio 
dramatization  of  his  career. 

According  to  Mrs.  ENther  B.  Mac- 
donald,  town  clerk  of  Lancaster,  Mass., 
which  Is  situated  in  my  congressional 
district,  Luther  Burbank  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  March  7,  1849,  the  son  of 
Samuel  Walton  Burbank  and  Olive  Ross 
Burbank.  He  was  the  thirteenth  child 
of  his  father.  Olive  Ross  of  Shirley, 
Mass.,  was  the  third  wife  of  Samuel 
Burbank,  and  Luther  was  the  third  of 
her  five  children. 

Samuel  Burbank  was  a  farmer  and  a 
maker  of  brick  and  pottery.  From  his 
mother.  Luther  apparently  inherited  his 
love  of  nature,  and  particularly  of 
flowers,  n?  attended  the  Pine  Grove 
School,  a  typical  New  England  district 
school  not  far  from  his  home  on  Harvard 
Street  in  the  northern  part  of  his  native 
town.  When  he  was  15  years  of  age  he 
entered  Lancaster  Academy,  where  he 
studied  for  four  winters,  all  the  while 
utilizing  the  excellent  library  which  even 
at  such  an  early  date  the  progressive  and 
education -minded  people  of  Lancaster 
had  provided  to  Inculcate  and  encourage 
learning  in  the  community.  From  his 
work  on  the  farm,  Luther  early  gained  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  life,  charac- 
teristics, and  growth  of  plants. 

Some  time  after  his  father's  death,  he 
purchased  a  17-acre  farm  in  the  nearby 
town  of  Lunenburg,  where  he  took  up  the 
business  of  market  gardening.  It  was 
here  that  this  great  geniu.s  first  produced 
a  new  plant  creation — the  Burbank 
potato.  In  1875  he  sold  his  farm  and 
went  to  California,  where  his  three  older 
brothers  resided,  taking  with  him  the 
small  capital  from  the  sale  of  the  farm 
and  10  of  his  newly  created  potatoes. 

His  subsequent  experiments  and  cre- 
ations covered  a  very  wide  range  and 
effected  revolutionary  changes  In  plant 
life  and  methods  of  cultivation  In  or- 
chard, garden,  field,  and  forest.  He 
sought  and  discovered  new  ways  of 
choosing  and  caring  for  seeds,  preparing 
the  soil,  planting,  disease  and  pest  pre- 
vention. He  created  many  new  species 
of  berries,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 
amazing  and  unbelievable  to  botanists 
and  horticulturists.  He  Improved  the 
size  and  quality  of  many  species.  He 
utilized  grafting  to  promote  startling 
changes  In  garden,  orchard,  and  forest. 
I  could  not  begin  to  enumerate  his  re- 
markable accomplishments  here  but  they 
are  epochal  and  of  lasting  value.   Luther 


Burbank  win  always  be  remembered  as 
a  great  scientist  and  a  great  American. 

The  house  where  Luther  Burbank  was 
born,  a  large  New  England-style  brick 
house  with  a  wooden  ell,  was  razed  by  the 
Government  when  it  took  over  this  sec- 
tion of  the  town  to  extend  Port  Dev- 
ens  during  World  War  II.  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  had  purchased  the  ell  of  the  house 
some  years  before  and  removed  It  to 
Dearborn,  Mich.  Luther  Burbank  was 
born  on  the  second  floor  in  a  small  room 
of  this  ell. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  least 
two  of  Burbank's  former  schoolmates 
still  reside  in  my  district — the  brothers. 
Pi-ed  W.  and  Luther  Bateman,  both 
prominent  and  highly  respected  citizens. 
Mr.  Fred  Bateman,  who  knew  Burbank 
intimately  and  well.  Is  a  famous  civil 
engineer  of  Massachusetts,  who,  while 
he  u  now  a  nonagenarian,  still  continues 
to  work  at  his  profession  and  is  one  of 
the  most  able,  engaging,  and  finest  men 
I  am  honored  to  know. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  on  this 
evening's  occasion  the  \merican  people 
who  have  received  la.«tlng  benefits  from 
the  brilliant  research  and  miraculous 
achievements  of  Luther  Burkbank 
should  pay  tribute  to  his  memory  and 
render  appreciation  for  his  magnificent 
work  in  behalf  of  science  and  humanity. 
That  he  should  have  unquestionably  de- 
rived so  much  of  his  skill  and  genius, 
frugal  habits,  willingness  to  perform 
hard  work,  and  tenacious  purpose  from 
his  rugged  New  England  forebears  and 
the  people  and  environment  of  a  historic 
and  forward-looking  American  commu- 
nity in  the  Third  Congressional  District 
serves  as  a  lasting  inspiration  to  all  those 
who  are  privileged  to  live  amidst  the 
eternal  hills,  fertile  valleys,  and  beau- 
tiful countryside  of  old  New  England, 
where  American  liberty  was  nurtured 
and  where  its  spirit  still  animates  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  people. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald  and  also  Hon.  Orra  L.  Stone, 
distinguished  editor  of  the  Clinton  Daily 
Item,  for  their  kindness  in  furnishing 
me  with  biographical  data  on  Luther 
Biu'bank. 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  aHODK  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17.  1947 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  tax 
reduction  through  the  medium  of  In- 
creasing exemptions  on  a  per  capita 
basis  by  $200— from  $500  to  $700. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  tax  reduction 
I  believe  that  this  method  is  much  fairer 
than  the  method  proposed  In  the  Knut- 
son  bill,  which  provides  for  a  20-percent 
cut  across-the-board  for  all  who  have  in- 
comes not  In  excess  of  approximately 
$304,000  and  for  those  with  incomes 
above  that  figure,  of  10  Va  percent. 
Under    my    proposal    every    taxpayer. 


whether  in  the  low-  or  high-Income 
groups,  would  be  treated  alike,  because 
he  would  have  the  same  exemptions. 

So  that  all  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
compare  both  plans.  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Recoio  today  a  copy  of  my  bill  and 
burden  tables  which  have  been  prepared 
for  me  by  the  Division  of  Tax  Research 
of  the  Treasury  Department 

The  tables  are: 

First.  Comparison  of  amounts  and  ef- 
fective rates  of  Individual  income  tax 
under  the  present  law,  under  H.  R.  1 — 
the  Knutson  bill — and  plans  to  increase 
per  capita  exemptions  to  $600  and  to 
$700,  for  specified  amounts. 

Second.  Decrease  in  amounts  and  ef- 
fective rates  of  individual  income  tax 
under  H.  R.  1.  and  imder  plans  to  in- 
crease per  capita  exemptions  to  $600 
and  to  $700,  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent law.  and  tax  decrease  as  a  percent- 
age of  present  tax  liability  and  net  in- 
come after  tax  for  specified  amounts  of 
net  income. 

Take  the  case  of  a  married  man  with 
two  dependents  who  has  a  net  income 
before  personal  exemption  of  $2,500. 
Under  present  law  he  pays  $95  in  taxes. 
Under  the  Knutson  bill  he  would  pay 
$76.  which  means  he  would  have  his 
taxes  reduced  by  $19.  or  by  only  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  his  effective  rate. 
while  a  married  man  with  two  depend- 
ents whose  income  is  $10,000  and  now 
pays  $1,862  would,  under  the  Knutson 
bill,  pay  $1,490.  a  saving  of  $372,  or  3.7 
percent  of  his  effective  rate. 

A  married  man  with  two  dependents 
and  with  an  Income  of  $25,000  now  pays 
$8,522.  and  under  the  Knutson  proposal 
he  would  pay  $6818.  a  reduction  of 
$1,704.  or  6.8  percent. 

The  married  man  with  two  dependents 
and  with  an  income  of  $100,006  who  now 
pays  $62,301  would,  under  the  Knutson 
plan,  pay  $49,841.  a  decrease  of  $12,460, 
or  12.5  percent. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  viewpoint  of 
spendable  income  the  same  married  man 
with  two  dependents  and  whose  Income 
Is  $2,500  would,  under  the  Knutaon  plan, 
have  his  spendable  Income  Increased  by 
eight-tenths  of  1  percent;  the  $5,000  tax- 
payer would  have  his  spendable  Income 
Increased  by  2.7  percent;  the  $10,000 
taxpayer  would  have  his  spendable  in- 
come increased  by  4.6  percent;  the  $25.- 
000  taxpayer  by  10.3  percent;  the  $100,- 
000  taxpayer  by  33.1  percent;  the  $250.- 
000  man  by  64  percent;  and  the  $300,000 
man  by  71  percent. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill  the 
raising  of  exemptions  would  provide  for 
an  increase  in  spendable  income  for  the 
$2,500  man  by  4  percent;  for  the  $5,000 
man  by  3  8  percent;  for  the  $10,000  man 
by  2.8  percent;  for  the  $25,000  man  by 
2.7  percent;  for  the  $75.C00  man  by  1.9 
percent;  and  for  the  $300,000  man  by  1 
percent. 

If  tax  relief  is  to  be  afforded  at  this 
time,  I  believe  It  should  go  where  the 
relief  is  most  needed.  That  is,  in  the 
low-income  groups,  where  practically 
every  penny  saved  on  taxes  will  be  used 
to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
where  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  firing 
is  causing  the  greatest  hardship. 

Not  only  would  this  tax  rHlef  help 
the  low-inc(mie  groujtt  to  maintain  thair 
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sUndard  of  lirtaig.  but  these  sune  dol- 
lars would  be  added  to  the  pirchasing 
power  and  thus  help  to  malrtaln  our 
national  Income  at  a  high  flgur  >.  Econ- 
omists advise  us  that  the  natonal  in- 
come is  now  running  In  excess  of  $166.- 
000.000.000  a  year,  but  many  of  these 
same  economists  have  been  iredlcting 
a  recession — they  do  not  like  iie  term 
"depraMlon"— within  a  year.  Should  a 
reeesaton  set  in  and  reduce  oui  national 
Income  by  as  much  as  |1A.OOO.O<  0.000,  we 
are  told  that  this  would  affect  the  Fed- 
eral revenue  by  approximate!'  93,000. • 
000.000.  If  taxes  are  to  be  reduced,  I 
think  the  cuts  should' be  mad(  so  as  to 
provide  an  increase  in  the  purchasing 
power  in  the  hope  that  this  w)uld  pre- 
vent the  predicted  recession. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sav- 
ings that  would  accrue  to  a  married 
man  with  two  children,  base<  upon  a 
specified  income  under,  first,  t  le  Knut* 
■on  plan  and.  second,  under  tqe  Forand 
plan: 


Comp«riaon  of  amounts  of  individual  incomt 
tax  under  present  laic,'  H.  R.  i,'  and  plans 
to  increase  per  capita  exemptions  to  $700, 
/or  specified  amounts  of  net  income 
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A  bill  to  smend  the  Internal  Revenue  CcA* 
ao  M  to  increase  the  amount  of  personal 
exemption  for  Income-tax  purpoeee  with 
respect  to  the  taxpayer  and  dependents 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  28  (b)  (1) 

of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended. 

Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(I)  Credits:   There  ahall  be  allowed  for 

the  purposes  of  both  the  normal  tax  and  the 

surtax    the   following   credits    against    net 

income: 
"(A)  An  exemption  of  1700  for  the  tax- 

p«y«'; 

"(B)  An  exemption  of  1700  for  the  spouse 
of  the  uxpayer  if— 

"(1)  a  Joint  return  U  made  by  the  taxpayer 
and  his  apouse  under  section  SI,  in  which 
case  the  aggregate  exemption  of  the  spouses 
under  subparagraph  (A)  and  thu  subpara- 
graph shall  be  11,400,  or 

" ( il)  a  separate  return  is  made  by  the  tax- 
payer, and  his  spouse  has  no  gross  income 
for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  taxable 
year  of  the  Uxpayer  begins  and  is  not  the 
dependent  of   another  taxpayer; 

"(C)  An  exemption  of  9700  for  each  de- 
pendent whose  gross  Income  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer begins  is  leas  than  1700.  except  tbat 
the  exemption  ahall  not  be  allowed  In  resp4ct 
of  a  dependent  who  haa  made  a  joint  return 
with  his  spouss  under  section  51  for  the 
taxable  year  beginning  In  such  calen(Sar 
year." 

8ic.  a.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  1. 
1»47. 
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Tablz  n.— Decrease  in  amounts  and  effective  rates  of  individual-in  come  tax  under  H.  R.  1  *  and  under  plans  to  fnrreose  per  capita  ex- 
emptions to  $600  and  to  $700,  compared  with  present  law,*  and  tax  decrease  as  a  percentage  of  present  tax  Itabiitty  and  net  income  after 
tax,  for  specified  amounts  of  net  income 
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)  A  hill  Introduced  on  Jan.  3, 1947,  In  tite  Houn>  of  Reprexenutlve*.  80tl)  Cods.,  l*t  i 
ilnti-rnal  Ki-vrnue  Code,  an  amended  by  Revenue  Act  of  1045. 

•  Aiwiimr»  taxpaviT  l.»  undft  fifi  yenrj  of  aire. 

•  Point  at  whirl!  Ki-iH-rcrnt  reduction  In  present  law  tenlatlvr  lax  Ukes elTect  under  R.  R.  1. 

•  Lea»  than  0.05  percent. 

Treaniry  Itepartment,  Dlrlsion  of  Tax  Reaearch,  Jan.  38, 1947. 

Tails  HI.— Comparison  of  amounts  ond  effective  rates  of  individtisl-fncome  tax  under  present  law,'  H.  R.  1,*  and  plans  to  fncreose  per  captfa 

exemptions  to  $600  and  to  $700.  for  specified  amounts  of  net  income 

MAtSIXD   PCBSOM*— MO    DSKHDEITTS 
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'  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended  by  Revenue  Art  of  1945. 

» A  bill  intrwlucrd  on  Jan.  3, 1947,  in  the  Houae  of  KepresenUtlve*,  80th  Cong.,  Ist  mm. 

*  AanuBea  only  1  si^>ou9e  has  income. 

*  Aiamieataxiieyer  i.<iunder65)'earsoface.  .       _  ..     ™  «  . 

*  Point  at  which  15-|)erceut  rrduciioD  of  present  law  tentative  tax  talces  effect  under  H.  B.  1. 

*  TakInK  Into  Hreounf  maximum  clTrctivp  rate  limitation  of  85.5  percent. 
'  Takinc  lnt«  account  maximum  tiTectivr  rau*  limitation  of  76.5  percent. 

Treaaory  Department,  Division  of  Tax  RMearcb,  Jan.  28, 1047. 
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TABU  Vl— Decrease  in  amounts  and  effective  rate$  of  indivtdual-ineome  tax  under  H.  R  1  <  and  under  pian*  to  tneraate  per  empUm  ex- 
emptions to  $900  and  to  9700,  compared  \Dith  present  lave*  and  twe  decrease  as  c  percentage  of  present  tax  liabUity  and  net  income  after 
tax,  for  specified  amounts  of  net  income 
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16 

1.1 

,7 

.6 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

(«) 

(♦> 

Percent 

loao 

80.0 

40.0 

28.4 

21.0 

1S.B 

1X1 

9.0 

6.6 

6.8 

IS 

1.6 

1.1 

.4 

.8 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

Percent 

a  8 

L4 

11 
17 
11 
18 

4.6 
6.4 

8.8 

las 

IK  6 
25.9 
33.1 
t^.O 
71.0 

7a7 

60.9 
69.2 

66.8 

e&o 
«&; 

64.0 
615 

exi 

Percent 
12 
17 
11 

Ptrcexl 
4.0 

$4,000 _ 

$4,000 

6.4 
4.2 

$5,000 

18 

le/MO. 

12 

$8.000 

$10,080 

$1.^,000 

X« 
18 

X9 

$ao,«io 

X7 

•25,000 

X7 

$.W.«)0 

*7.SUW 

$100,000 

Xt 

•250,000     

1.2 

$304,306  » 

$110,000 

>.S0O,000 - 

$7M'.000 

|l,(«t,000 

$2,000,0C0 

$8.000.000 

H.ooo.aoo 

$8.900,000.._ 

I6,000,000.._ 

1.0 
.8 
.7 
.6 
.4 
.» 

1  A  bill  Introduced  on  Jan.  3. 1947.  in  the  House  of  Re(>resentatiTe8,  80th  Codr..  1st 

*  Internal  Rt-vpnue  I'oUe,  a.«  aniejided  by  Keveiitie  Act  of  1145. 

*  Asjiuiies  only  I  spuusc  ha*  income. 

•  Assumes  taxpayer  iy  un<!rr  6.1  rrars  o.'  ajfe.  j     „    t>    . 
»  Point  at  which  l.vpercent  ivJuctiwi  of  present  law  UnUt.Te  Ui  takes  efTect  under  H.  B.  U 

•  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Treasory  Department,  Dlrision  of  Tax  Research,  Jan.  a,  1947. 
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Presidcat  Trumui's  Policy  for  Greece 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

*      Monday,  March  17,  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  per- 
son can  become  so  international  in  his 
thinking  that  he  finally  becomes  an  iso- 
lationist. My  dictionary  defines  an  Iso- 
lationist as  "one  who  advocates  an  iso- 
lated condition,  especially  of  a  nation  or 
country  as  regards  alliances  and  rela- 
tions with  others."  President  Truman 
proposes  that  we  act  alone  with  refer- 
ence to  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  United 
States  was  persuaded  to  join  and  largely 
support  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion, in  the  belief  that  just  such  a  situa- 
tion as  the  President  now  desires  to  cor- 
rect will  be  taken  care  of.  The  President 
•said,  "No  other  nation  is  willing  and 
able  to  provide  the  necessary  support  for 
a  democratic  Greek  Government."  Just 
as  other  nations  are  not  willing  and  able 
to  provide  the  support  now,  they  may 
not  be  willing  and  able  to  provide  the 
support  later  and  we  may  find  ourselves 
quite  isolated. 

I  Include  in  my  remarks  a  very  excel- 
lent editorial  by  John  S.  Knight,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  I>aily  News, 
which  appeared  on  Saturday.  March  15. 
1947.  I  recommend  that  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  read  it. 


I  certainly  disagree  that  we  should  place 
a  lot  of  our  young  men  in  Greece  as  "sit- 
ting ducks"  to  await  a  second  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 
The  editorial  follows: 

TtVMAM     POUCT     rOK     GUKCE     KiSKS     BaMK- 
BtrPTCT    AND    WA« 

So  that  our  readers  wlU  clearly  understand 
what  is  in  store  for  them,  I  quote  a  para- 
graph from  a  New  York  Times  dispatch  by 
James  B.  Reston.  their  speclallBt  in  interna- 
tional affairs: 

"What  worries  President  Truman's  advis- 
ers at  the  moment  Is  not  this  loan  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  but  the  next  one." 

In  that  one  sentence  Mr.  Reston  epito- 
mizes our  future  foreign  policy:  "Fight  com- 
munism with  dollars." 

It  Is  an  easy  slogan  and  should  go  down 
well  with  timid  Americans  who  pull  the  cov- 
ers over  their  heads  every  night  Just  in  case 
the  Russians  might  decide  to  drop  a  few 
atomic  bombs  in  their  neighborhood  for 
target  practice. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  slogan  should 
frighten  them  even  more,  for  acttially  It 
means,  "Fight  communism  with  doUars — 
and  men  if  necessary." 

MORAL  POSmON   HIGHLY   UNnaiABIJC 

The  President,  Influenced  by  his  military 
advisers,  for  whom  he  has  a  profound  re- 
spect, has  In  effect  told  Russia  to  keep  hands 
off  Greece  and  Turkey,  although  we  have 
consistently  encouraged  Great  Britain  to 
rule  the  Greeks  with  force  through  a  puppet 
king. 

In  view  of  the  idealistic  statements  made 
by  the  leaders  (tf  all  countries  during  the 
early  days  of  the  United  Nations,  our  moral 
position  with  regard  to  the  Greeks  is  blglily 
imtenable.  What  we  are  actually  proposing 
to  do,  although  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans seemingly  are  failing  to  gra^  it«  slgnifl. 


cance,  Is  to  acsume  the  burden  of  world  vecu- 
rity  with  American  dollars  and  troops. 

This  is  a  step  that  goes  far  beyond  our  hu- 
manitarian desire  to  aid  Greece  in  her  post- 
war difllculties,  the  premise  ujxm  which 
many  people  are  blindly  accepting  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

With  unconscious  irony,  President  Tru- 
man's address  to  Congress  was  delivered 
while  an  11 -nation  commission  from  the 
United  Nations  CouncU  Is  in  Greece  trying 
to  get  the  facts. 

In  bypassing  the  United  Nations  so  cas- 
ually, the  President  has  dealt  that  organi- 
zation's prestige  a  serious  blow. 

Did  we  not  accept  the  UN  as  the  means  to 
world  peace,  to  security  for  the  small  na- 
tions? Why,  then,  chould  the  United  States 
take  imto  itself  the  full  resp  msibility  for 
deciding  how  world  peace  shall  be  main- 
tained when  the  problem  had  been  specifi- 
cally assigned  to  the  United  Nations  from 
the  outset? 

UEVEMBn   WHAT  WS   SAXDt 

Lest  your  memories  t>e  short,  a  few  quota- 
tions from  earlier  pronouncements  by  United 
Nations  leaders  «re  in  order 

April  26.  1945*:  "This  conference  is  called 
upon  to  consider  the  problem  of  setting  up 
an  organization  to  protect  the  general  peace 
and  sectirity  of  nations  after  the  war. 
*  *  *  It  is  obvious  that  no  on^  wishes  to 
restore  a  League  of  Nations  which  had  no 
riguta  or  power.  •  •  •  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  a  sincere  and  firm  champion  of 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  international 
organization  of  security.  •  •  •  We  wUl 
fully  cooperate  In  the  solution  of  this  great 
problem  with  all  the  other  governments 
which  are  genuinely  devot«d  to  this  noble 
cause." — V.  U.  Moiotov.  chairman  of  the  So- 
viet delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence. 
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July  15.  19*5:  "We  »II  haw  to 
BO  mMtter  bow  great  our 
must  deny  ourselves  the  Ilcenac 
M  we  pleaae.     No  one  nation, 
group,  can.   or  should,   expect 
prlTilcff*    which    harma    any 
•     •     •    that  la  why  we  have 
that  power  be  uaed  not  to  wage 
keep  the  world  at  peace  and 
fear  at  war." — President  Tnimax 
Pranclsco  Conference. 

June  ai.  1948:  "Both  the 
ment  and  the  people  as  a 
friendly  and  admiringly  at  the 
by  whose  side  they  fought  for 
nance  of  human  liberties 
Zakyntblnos  of  the  Oreek  Press 
tlon  Department. 

NoTember  23.  IMS:   --What 
Great    Britain    whether    Greece 
archy  or  a  republic?    It  Is  not 
cide."— Foreign  Minister  Ernest 

Febniary    22.     1945:     'The 
pledged  joint  action  to  uphold 
claimed  in  the  Atlantic  Chartei 
pies  tc  choose  the  form  of  goven 
which    they    shall    live."— Edwa 
tlnlua.  Jr..  Secretary  of  State 

ICarch   1,   1945:  "Vaguely 
of  Influence  are  Incompatible 
principles  of  International 
Prom  Franklin  D.  Roosevelfs 
Talta  meetlrg. 

June  28.  1945:  "Establish  a 
latlon  for  defense  of  peace  and 
security  from  among  the 
the  peace-loving  nations;  to  placf> 
poeal  of  the  steering  body  of 
tlon  the  maximum  quantity  of 
suflkrlent    for    the    suppression 
sloD." — A.  A.  Oromyko.  acting  c 
Soviet  delegation  at  San  Franetifco 
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The  noble  words  quoted  abov( 
noble  today.     The  uaglc 
they  have  been  so  soon  forgotteft 

Ruaala  ta  guilty  of  obstructlc  a  and  halr- 
■pllttlng  In  the  councils  of  the  United  Na- 
tions while  practicing  a  determlx  ed  laolatlon- 
Ism  for  her  own  selflah  advantaj  e 

Oreat  Britain,  facing  econo)  ale  collapse 
and  loss  of  empire,  and  Ilvln(  In  fear  of 
Russia,  hat  turned  <mce  again  ti  the  United 
States  for  auecor. 

.Our  potittcal  and  military 
sure  that  w«  will  eventually  go 
Russia   that   they   have 
Russia's  band  In  the  Balkans,  a 
tlon  that  may  Ignite  the  first 
war  they  would  avoid. 

The  fallacy  of  our  position  Is  ifcat : 

1.  We  are  not  aupportlng  a  r^resenUtlve 
government  In  Greece. 

2.  The  Greek  problem  is  a  wdrld 
and  not  one  specifically  resei  ved 
United  States  and  Great  Britain 

3.  A  pollttcal  loan  to  Greece  fijrther  weak- 
tns  the  United  Nations. 

4.  We  are  inaugurating  a  chanke  in  foreign 
policy  which  commits  us  moral  y  to  balling 
out  every  tottering  nation  In  [Europe  and 
liquidating   its  Communists 

6.  The  constant  drain  upon  iur  own  re- 
sources will  eventually  make  1^  impoasible 
Sor  us  to  aid  anyone. 

6.  We  are  asking  for  a  war  wltl 


Russia. 
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Granting  that  Greece  needs 
about  the  19,000.000.000  that 
tfust  in  the  World  Bank  of  the 
ttana?    What  is  being  done  with 
froaMi  In  London?    Why  can't 
tlon  fund  of  the  United  Nation^ 
■tabllize  her  currency? 

American  taxpayers  have 
$480,000,000  Into  Greece  since 
vrar.     The  Oreek  army, 
dent  lYuman  as  "small  and 
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absorbed  about  •44.000.000  worth  of  equip- 
ment, some  of  It  second-hand  lend-lease. 

Do  the  dreaded  Greek  guerrillas  from  tha 
mountains  have  more? 

When  we  have  made  the  loan  advocated 
by  President  Truman,  what  about  the  70  per- 
cent of  Greece's  overseas  debts  that  are  held 
by  British  banks?    WUl  we  pay  them  too? 

It  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelfs  concessions 
at  Teheran  that  gave  Russia  nine -tenths  of 
the  Balkans. 

Having  handed  so  much  to  the  Com- 
munists on  a  sliver  platter,  we  now  belatedly 
determine  to  save  the  end  piece  for  Great 
Britain. 

We  intend  to  do  It  by  opposing  the  guerril- 
las who  fought  the  Germans  under  British 
and  American  orders. 

We  Intend  to  do  it  by  backing  the  Greek 
Army,  which,  upon  Chicago  Dally  News  cor- 
respondent George  Welier's  authority.  Is  heav- 
ily spiked  with  quisling  members  and  officers 
of  the  pro-German  security  battalions.  These 
are  the  democratic  forces  which  new  Ameri- 
can loans  will  arm  in  their  antl-Communlst 
crusade  against  the  mountaineers  who  fought 
the  Nazis. 

Weller  also  asks  why,  if  President  Truman's 
claim  Is  true  that  85  percent  of  the  Greeks 
support  the  royalist  government.  It  should 
cost  so  much  American  money  for  the  British- 
armed  five-sixths  of  the  population  to  annihi- 
late that  sixth  man. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  real- 
ize the  gravity  of  the  step  which  President 
Truman  has  advocated.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  sending  9400.000.000  to  aid  Greece  and 
Turkey  but  rather  the  assertion  of  our  deter- 
mination to  combat  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism everywhere. 

If  thla  policy  is  carried  out  to  Its  logical 
conclusion.  It  will  drain  our  Treasury  while 
destroying  any  hope  that  the  United  States 
and  Russia  can  ever  work  together. 

Our  decision  to  appropriate  the  policing 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  Is  a  step 
fraught  with  such  grave  potentials  that  Con- 
greaa  should  not  be  stampeded  Into  giving 
blanket  approval  to  the  President's  proposal. 

For.  as  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  once 
said.  "Tou  can't  ahake  your  flat  and  then 
shake  your  finger." 

JoHif  S.  Knight. 


Address  by  Hod.  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wis- 
consiiif  oo  Labor  in  the  Atomic  Af  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  t9) .  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  re- 
printed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  text  of  an  address  which  I  recently 
delivered  over  a  number  of  Wisconsin 
radio  stations  on  the  subject  of  labor 
in  the  atomic  age. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Am  Amuican  Labor  Paocxiic  ros  thb 
Atomic  Acx 

Fellow  Americans,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
this  station  for  the  opportunity  to  chat  with 
you  on  the  Important  subject  of  labor. 

Aa  you  know,  Congress  right  now  has  many 
labor  biUs  pending  before  it.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 


fare Committee,  which  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  these  bills,  but  I  have,  of  course, 
foUowed  the  hearings  closely.  Every  public 
opinion  poll  shows  that  our  people  are  fol- 
lowing this  subject  closely,  too,  because  they 
have  given  a  mandate  to  Congress  to  enact 
constructive  labor  laws.  Those  laws  must 
set  aright  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
in  oiu*  land  which  has  been  damaged  by 
various  racketeering  abuses. 

WISCONSIir'S    CRXAT   LABOB    P06SIBIUTT 

Our  own  State  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  labor  probletn,  particularly  because  cf 
certain  long-standing  strikes  that  have 
marred  Wisconsin's  model  Industrial  peace. 

We  of  the  Badger  State  are.  of  coxirse,  look- 
ing forward  to  our  1948  centennial,  to  the 
completion  of  Wisconsin's  first  hundred  years 
of  statehood,  and  to  all  that  it  pronr<sea  to 
labor,  to  management,  and  to  the  public. 

We  see  no  reason  whatsoever  why  Wis- 
consin's next  100  years  should  not  have  such 
Industrial  peace  and  productivity  as  will  sur- 
pass the  finest  records  of  our  own  and  every 
other  State.  We  want  new  and  expanded 
industries  in  the  Badger  State  in  the  coming 
period.  Through  labor  peace,  we  can  attract 
these  Industries  and  hold  them,  and  thus 
achieve  new  heights  of  prosperity  for  all. 

ATOMIC    AGK    POSSIBILJTIZS 

America  as  a  whole  in  this  atomic  age 
wants  first  and  foremost  to  preserve  the  Re- 
public. She  wants  industrial  peace  and  full 
production  for  her  58.000.000  workers.  She 
doesn't  want  a  needless  depression  to  occur — 
a  depression  from  which  the  Communists 
alone  will  profit.  All  of  us  want  to  break 
out  of  the  rut  of  the  past,  the  rut  of  strikes, 
the  rut  of  labor  and  management  pulling 
at  cross-purposes. 

We  want  an  ever  higher  standard  of  living 
for  American  workers — thicker  pay  envelopes 
that  will  buy  more  and  better  goods;  we 
want  better  houalng  for  our  workers  and 
better  and  safer  working  conditions.  We 
know  that  In  this  atomic  age  new  unheard-of 
luxuries  and  comforts  sre  possible  for  every 
worker,  as  well  as  for  every  employer,  if  we 
but  have  the  vision  to  secure  them — the 
vision  and  the  cooperation  and  the  strength 
to  take  appropriate  action. 

THE  DICNITT  OF  LABOH 

Labor  is  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  the  mira- 
cles of  the  atomic  age.  Yes;  to  the  fruits  of 
its  toll.  Labor  is  dignity.  "To  labcx'  is  to 
pray."  reads  an  old  proverb.  "Honor  lies  in 
honest  toil."  said  Orover  Cleveland.  "To  re- 
joice In  one's  labor;  this  is  the  gift  of  God," 
says  the  Bible. 

How  may  labor  achieve  Its  full  dignity? 
How  may  we  realize  the  full  possibilities  of 
labor  in  the  atomic  age? 

I  am  going  to  make  certain  suggestions  In 
answer  to  those  questions — suggestions  on 
what  America  needs.  These  suggestions  are 
not  necessarily  complete  In  themselves,  be- 
cause thi£  subject  Is  a  vast  one.  My  listen- 
ers will  undoubtedly  have  their  own  sugges- 
tions, and.  together,  we  may  arrive  at  a  real 
solution  to  our  problems. 

Remember,  we  are  all  workers — we  are  all 
one  class — Americans.  Whether  we  be  called 
farm  hands  or  mill  hands  or  retailers  or 
salesmen  or  Congressmen,  we  earn  our  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  and  all  we  ask  for 
Is  Justice  in  earning  our  dally  bread. 

Well,  t)  en.  in  the  light  of  these  facts  let's 
first  see  what  America  does  not  need. 

AMEBICA  DOXSN^  NEED  THESE  ITEMS 

1.  We  don't  need  any  foreign  "isms"  or 
ideologies  In  the  picture.  That  means  we 
don't  need  the  phony  solutions  of  commu- 
nism or  fascism.  We  don't  need  and  don't 
want  their  provocation  and  Incitement, 
their  alien  spirit  of  hatred,  their  venom  In 
setting  class  against  class,  race  against  race. 

2.  We  don't  need  name  calling,  bitter  prej- 
udices and  anger.  We  need  a  calm,  reason- 
able, peaceful  approach  to  our  problem. 
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S.  We  don't  need  segmented  thinking — the 
0ort  of  thinking  that  is  concerned  only  about 
the  welfare  of  one  segment  of  our  population. 
We've  got  to  think  about  all  segments — about 
the  public  interest — most  of  all,  the  interest 
of  140,000,000  Americans — labor,  manage- 
ment, farmer,  housewives — all  of  us. 

4.  We  don't  need  backward  thinking  that 
would  try  to  make  us  turn  back  the  clock 
to  the  days  before  there  were  unions — before 
there  was  collective  bargaining.  Unions  and 
collective  bargaining  are  here  to  stay,  but 
collective  bargaining  must  become  a  two- 
way  street.  Union  busting  and  antiunion- 
Ism  are  not  American  any  more  than  man- 
agement busting  or  antlmanagement  are 
American. 

WHAT  AMXBICA  NTDe — TM  FBDICIPUI 

Well,  If  this  is  what  America  docs  not 
need,  what  does  she  need?  You  can  sum- 
marise what  she  needs  In  these  few  words: 

(A)  The  rule  of  law — not  the  rule  of  rack- 
eteering or  of  violence. 

(B)  The  rule  of  democracy — ^nct  the  rule 
of  labor-boss  dictatorship  or  management 
dictatorship. 

(C)  The  rule  of  equality — not  the  rule  of 
Inequality  of  treatment  of  either  labor  or 
management. 

(D)  The  rule  of  the  public  welfare — not 
the  rule  of  special  interest. 

(E)  The  rule  of  self-help— not  reliance  on 
Washington,  D.  C.  to  le^slate  the  millen- 
nium in  labor  relations. 

WHAT  AMiaiCA  MOSS Hf  SFBCmC  ACnOM 

Now.  these  are  just  five  principles,  and 
they  are  useless  unless  we  apply  them.  Let  a 
do  Just  that.  Let's  list  the  specific  concrete 
actions  which  every  one  of  us — labor,  man- 
agement. Congress — must  take  to  realize  the 
fine  possibilities  of  the  atomic  age. 

Here  we  go: 

1.  lAbor  must  take  steps  to  clean  up  Its 
own  house;  This  Is  labor's  most  important 
job — to  do  for  lu  own  good  and  the  good  of 
the  Republic.  This  self-help,  this  self- 
reliance  can  be  as  important  to  labor  as  any- 
thing else  Congress  can  do. 

Labor  must  purge  itself  of  the  Conununiat 
cells  and  Communist  leadership  that  has 
taken  over  so  many  unions.  Labor  must 
eliminate  lU  racketeers— the  vermin  who 
want  to  play  the  industrial  game  only  for 
their  own  profit  and  only  their  own  way — 
breaking  all  rules.  Labor  must  oust  the 
bosses  who  control  crooked  xmion  elections. 
Labor  must  take  an  interest  in  union  affairs; 
It  must  not  cast  ballots  for  union  olBcers  who 
are  America- breaking,  who  do  not  respect 
the  rights  of  the  public. 

2.  The  primary  action  for  cleansing  unions 
mtut  come  from  labor  Itself,  but  Congress 
can  help  by  passing  legislation  to  insiue 
secret  union  elections  and  for  publicizing  of 
tmlon  finances. 

3.  The  abvises  of  the  closed  shop  should  be 
outlawed.  We  should  protect  every  Ameri- 
can's constitutional  freedom  to  work  wher- 
ever he  pleases  and  under  what  conditlona 
he  pleases,  in  a  union  or  outside  a  union. 
Many  folks  object,  as  I  do,  to  a  poll-tax  on 
voting  which  prevents  a  man  from  balloting 
if  he  doesn't  paj  a  certain  fee.  These  folks 
say  such  a  tax  is  unconstitutional.  Isn't  It 
then,  unconstitutional  if  a  man  is  required 
to  Join  a  union  and  pay  what  the  union  says 
In  OTder  to  get  his  Job  and  hold  his  Job? 

4.  Mass  picketing,  violence  at  the  plant 
gate  and  within  a  plant,  threats  or  other 
strong-arm  tactics  must  be  outlawed. 

5.  Slow-downs  and  other  limitations  on 
production  must  be  barred. 

6.  Bona  fide  supervisory  employees  are 
members  of  management  and  should  there- 
fore not  be  organized  into  unions,  lest  the 
convicting  loyalties  of  these  foremen  between 
labor  and  management  ruin  their  efTective- 


7.  Unions  should  be  made  liable  for 
damages  if  they  break  contracts  just  as  busi- 
nesses are  liable. 

8.  JurisdictloDal  strikes  between  unions 
should  be  outlawed,  as  well  as  aecondary  boy- 
cotts. In  these  actions,  one  union  boycolto 
an  emplo3rer  simply  because  his  products  arc 
In  part  made  from  or  use  anothCT  union's 
materials. 

9.  No  union  shoidd  be  allowed  to  Impose  a 
tax  levy  or  rojralty  on  an  employer's  products. 
This  infringes  on  the  taxing  power  of  the 
State,  It  increases  cost  of  the  products,  im- 
pedes commerce  and  forces  private,  unregu- 
lated monopoly. 

10.  Employers  should  be  given  the  right  of 
free  speech  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  They  should  be  given  the  right  to 
petition  for  union  elections  Just  as  unions 
have  that  right. 

11.  Machinery  for  conciliation,  mediation, 
and  voluntary  arbitration  should  be  strength- 
ened so  that  collective  bargaining  can  settle 
disputes  peacefully. 

13.  Where  all  other  efforts  fall  and  where- 
ever  the  public  Interest  is  threatened  by  a 
proposed  strike  in  a  public  utility  like  elec- 
tricity, transportation,  telephone,  gas,  or  a 
key  Nation-wide  Industry  like  coal  or  steel. 
Congress  should  set  iqi  means  for  compulsory 
arbitration  of  disputes.  This  means  that  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  should  be  made  by 
an  impartial  arbitrator  or  board  at  arbitra- 
tors which  would  hand  down  the  decision 
which  would  then  be  binding  on  both  man- 
agement and  labor.  Strikes  in  utilities  and 
key  Nation-wide  industries  must  be  outlawed. 
The  public  welfare  must  be  protected. 

13.  Congress,  labor,  and  management 
should  take  steps  to  promote  industrial  safety. 
Factory  accidents  last  year  cost  over  18,000 
lives  and  countless  more  losses  of  limbs  and  of 
working  time. 

14.  Congress  should  stimulate  profit-shar- 
ing plans  in  Industry — employees'  bonuses 
and  other  incentives  to  encourage  full  pro- 
duction. 

BUMMABT  or  ACTIOMfl 

These  are  but  14  poinU.  Many  more  oould 
be  added.    Their  total  goal  is  the  same: 

To  give  the  laboring  man  a  break. 

To  give  management  a  break. 

Most  of  all.  to  give  the  public  a  break,  so 
that  America  can  have  full  production  and 
industrial  peace.  With  full  production,  the 
supply  of  goods  can  be  Increased,  and  when 
that  happens,  when  supply  catches  up  with 
demand,  the  high  cost  of  living  will  come 
down. 

Production  metms  work,  honest  work,  ef- 
fective work.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this  Nation  that  honest  work  can't  cure. 

CONCLT7SION3 

Ffllow  Americans,  vre  have  seen  the  splen- 
did possibilities  confronting  Wisconsin  and 
America  In  this  atomic  age,  possibilities  for 
prosperity  and  an  unmatched  high  standard 
of  living. 

We  have  seen  what  America  does  not  need 
to  solve  her  labor  problems,  and  what  she 
does  need,  generally  and  specifically,  actions 
for  the  rule  of  law,  for  democracy,  for  equal- 
ity, for  the  public  welfare,  for  self-help. 

We  have  seen  that  labor  must,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  cleanse  Its  own  house  of  Commu- 
nists, subversive  alien-minded  saboteurs  who 
almost  wrecked  American  defense  before 
Russia  got  in  the  war.  And  labor  must 
cleanse  its  house  of  racketeers  and  dictato- 
rial bosses.  Congress,  management,  and  the 
public  must  do  their  part,  too,  as  partners  of 
labor  in  understanding  labor  and  helping  the 
Nation  to  achieve  Industrial  hanmmy  and 
full  production. 

Work  is  the  answer  to  our  problems  In  tb» 
atomic  age  or  any  other  age.  There  Is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  America  that  work  and  un- 
derstanding won't  cur*. 


AU  to  Greece  and  Twaker—htenkw 
With  Hra.  Raipk  L  FUadcn,  •£ 
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EXTENSIOV  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  BALDWIN 

or  ootntwcncvT 
TH  THE  SENATB  OP  TUB  UNTTBD  STATSB 

Monday.  March  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  P.-«sldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  the  text  of 
an  interview  over  the  radio.  Station 
WNAC.  Boston,  and  the  Yankee  net- 
work, by  Pra-icis  W.  Tully,  Jr..  with  the 
junior  S?nator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Rjunffitsl  concerning  the  President's 
recent  message.  It  is  an  excellent  inter- 
view; It  is  sound  c(Hmnon  sense  and  I 
think  it  should  be  in  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordned  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscMD.  as  follows: 

Mr.  TuLLT.  Senator  FLAirans,  the  plan  to 
aid  Greece  and  Turkey  represents  a  major 
departure  fTom  o\rr  previous  foreign  policy. 
What  is  yotir  reaction  to  Prcstdent  Truman's 
message  to  Congress? 

Senator  "tJiirMas.  I  sm  sure  that  in  some 
respects  the  feelings  of  all  of  us  in  listening 
to  the  President's  measag<>  were  the  same. 
We  realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Ws 
realiaed  that  unless  something  was  done  In 
Greece  and  Turkey,  chaos  and  subsequent 
totalitarianism  would  continue  to  spread 
westward  and  southward  over  the  world  from 
Its  European  center  in  eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Tdixt.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  " 
dent's  recommendations? 

Senator  Flakders.  I  favor  the  granting  of 
that  request  simply  because  It  seems  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  at  a  moment  when 
something  needs  to  be  done  qulcaly.  Row- 
ever,  this  sudden  revelation  to  us  of  an 
emergency  Indicates  one  of  two  things: 
Either  the  administration  has  been  off  Its 
guard  without  realizing  what  has  been  going 
on  in  the  world  and  without  any  coordinated 
plan  for  meeting  it;  or,  its  plans  have  been 
InsufBcient  or  otherwise  ill-advised  and  their 
failure  has  required  a  sudden  change  of 
strategy.  The  time  has  come  when  our  total 
foreign  Interests  must  be  studied  as  a  whole. 
The  e  tent  of  otir  commitments  must  be 
studied  as  a  whole.  An  economy  of  effort, 
of  expenditure,  and  of  responsibility  must  be 
determined  upon,  not  only  tar  the  sake  of 
maintaining  otir  Internal  strength  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  giving  us  the  maximum  of 
long-range  Influence  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  TtnxT.  The  President  emphasized  In 
his  message  that  he  recommends  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  totalitarian  ideologies.  The 
President  made  it  clear  he  referred  to  the 
spread  of  communism.  Do  you  agree  to  that 
motive? 

Senator  Flaicisbs.  I  agree  with  that  motive. 
The  nations  of  central  Europe  were  cyni- 
cally and  cold-bloodedly  sold  down  the  river 
so  far  as  the  four  freedoms  were  concerned. 
It  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  enunciation 
of  these  four  freedoms  was  for  propaganda 
purposes  only.  From  the  standpoint  of  oar 
own  self-respect,  we  must  make  an  endeavor 
to  support  them  in  the  regions  which  wa 
have  betrayed.  This  is  a  moral  rssponsl- 
blllty.  but  it  fits  In  with  om-  self-toterest  as 
well.  We  cannot  be  prosperoos  and  at  peace 
for  long  in  a  world  In  which  totaUtarlanlsa 
Is  spreadinf. 
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Mr.  TtnxT.  Do  you  feel  that]  this  is  the 
right  way  to  prevent  the  spreac  of  commu- 
Blem? 

Senator  PutMons.  The 
•  temporary  means  of  meeting 
uation.     We   must   not   fool 
beUevlng  that  It  U  anything 
mental    means  ol   protection 
vised. 

TutxT.  We  have  made  d  number  of 
eoaunltmenu  for  the  shipment  of  goods  to 
Do  you  think  these  prcfnlses  should 
b«  kapt  by  the  United  SUtes? 

^yr"*^''*'  Plandcxs    This  question 
■econd  one:   Has  Russia  Icept 
she  made  in  the  Yalta  and 
menta?      There    Is    no    questio: 
answer.     The  answer  la  "No. 
the  people  of  this  country  are 
cerned   over   the   p\xnctlllous 
«•  are  fulfilling  in  time  of 
lease  agreements  to  Russia 
■traaa  of  war.     It  is  incredibly 
to  continue  the  practice.     In 
are  throwing  away   the 
which  lie  ready  at  hand,  to 
to  do  what  she  has  promised, 
moral   reaponsibillty   whatever 
one  side  of   a   group  of 
must  be  considered  in  the 
reaponsibiltties.     Peeling  as 
this  as  I  do.  I  introduced 
on   Friday  a  Joint   resolution 
••  follows: 

"JUsolv«d    by    the   Senate 
M«preaentativet    of    the    vnitii 
America  in  Congress  asaemhled 
ther  shipments  of  goods  to 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
▼ate  sale  or   pursuant   to 
with  that  country  by  the 
permitted    until   that   country 
the  commitments  made  by  It  uzlder 
and  Potsdam  agreements." 

Mr.  Tt;ixT.  Specifically.  Senattsr 
troia  do  you  think  should  be 
•galnat  Russia? 

Senator  Plahocss.  Our  preednt 
bargain Ing  are  economic.    The; 
auaalve  argumentf   which  we 
council   table   in   requiring   of 
ahe  keep  her  agreements  and 
lag  and  cooperative  member 
Nations.     Whenever  and 
an  economic  need  of  Ruasla's 
fUl.  It  must  be  made  contingen : 
tinulng  wholehearted  cooperat  on 

Mr.  TtTixT.  In  your  opinion, 
ons,  would   it   be   better   to 
economy  of  Oreece  and  Turkey 
up  their  armies'' 

Senator  FutNosas.  The 
Greece  and  Ttirkey  against 
type  of  totalitarianism  wbiclt 
muntam  doea  not  lie  in  arm: 
other  form  of  military  force  ' 
bring  to  bear  in  their  defense, 
tunate   that  in  Oreece, 
Communist  bands  have  driven 
from  their  land  so  that  they 
and  harvest  crops,  or  protect 
flocks  and  herds.    That 
force  required  for  protecting 
of  the  country  is  therefore 
this  essential  taken  care  of. 
Ita  own  efforts,  work  its  way 
nomic    self-sulBciency,    thereb; 
beot  defense  possible  against 
communism.      I    suppose    the 
Turkey  is  rather  mcare  simple, 
pect  that  the  principal  dangei 
would  come  only  if  Oreece 

Mr.   TtnxT.   Some   Members 
have   been   puaaled  by   the 
President's  measage,  in  that 
plies    to    sending    military 
Greece  and  Ttukey.    Do  you 
for  authority  Just  to  send 
technical  personnel,  or  whether 
actually    includes    the 
troops? 

Senator  Plamoos.  I  suppose 
Ment  may  want  to  send  a  fet 
men  and  oQcers,  primarily  olB^ers 
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missioned  and  noncommissioned.  If  w*  have 
to  send  a  real  army,  we  shall  have  failed  in 
what  we  undertook. 

Mr.  TinxT.  Senator  Flanosrs.  you  men- 
tioned earlier  that  you  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  questions  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key are  only  a  part  of  the  entire  picture 
involving  our  foreign  policy.  What  other 
matters  do  you  think  should  be  considered 
along  with  these  questions? 

Senator  Flanders.  It  seems  very  clear  to 
me  that  we  have  become  involved  in  this 
whole  complicated  situation,  because  the 
United  Nations  is  not  yet  prepared  to  take 
over  a  situation  of  this  sort.  This  must  give 
us  serious  concern  and  lead  us  to  consider 
what  the  remedies  may  be. 

As  one  means  toward  persuading  Russia 
to  cooperate.  I  have  suggested  our  use  of 
economic  sanctions.  There  are  other  possi- 
bilities besides,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
explored. 

For  instance,  why  should  we  not  form 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  Na- 
tions a  group  of  the  free  nations?  We 
cannot  use  the  word  democratic  nations 
nor  can  we  use  the  word  democracies,  be- 
cause the  totalitarian  powers  have  debased 
the  currency  of  those  ancient  and  honorable 
words.  The  Impression  of  the  coin  remains, 
but  the  gold  of  Its  meaning  has  been  ex- 
tracted and  worthless  metal  substituted 
therefor.  ' 

When  we  speak  of  a  group  of  free  nations, 
we  mean  the  nations  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  rule  by  the  majority,  as  expressed 
in  free  elections.  Such  a  group,  working  to- 
gether in  the  United  Nations,  can  first  dram- 
atise the  purpose  for  which  the  nations  were 
banded  together,  for  international  peace  can 
be  sought  only  along  Oiose  lines.  Second- 
ly, such  a  group  would  express  by  its  very 
existence  Its  unalterable  opposition  to  the 
political  principles  for  which  communism 
now  stands,  as  distinguished  from  Its  eco- 
nomic doctrines.  There  need  never  be  any 
doubt  on  the  part  of  Russia  as  to  these  prin- 
ciples, or  as  to  their  application  to  any  given 
altuatlon.  Beating  about  the  bush  would  be 
ended.  Open  positions  would  be  openly 
maintained. 

A  more  perfect  union  of  the  free  nations 
would  thus  develop  within  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  entrance  to  that  group  would  be 
freely  offered  with  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  it  would  eventually  embrace  all  the  sig- 
natory powers. 

The  Soviet  Union  haa  certain  understand- 
able aspirations  with  which  we  are  In  sym- 
pathy. Those  aspirations  can  be  met  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  cooperative  member 
of  the  United  Nations.  They  can  be  met  in 
no  other  way.  Her  cooperation  should  be 
made  easy.  We  should  invite  and  entice  as 
well  as  coerce.  Only  thus  can  the  ultimate 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  Russia,  Itself. 
be  served — as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  our 
own  coimtry  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Tk«  Saf  ar  Supply 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  vnoiKtA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Wheeling  News-Register  of 
February  7,  1947,  enUUed  "Our  Sugar 
Supply." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsco&o, 
as  follows: 


OUa  SUCAS    atTPPLT 

The  estimated  Cuban  sugar  crop  for  1«47- 
48  is  5.500.000  tons.  This  is  an  increase  of 
some  1.500.000  tons  over  last  year.  A  House 
food  Investigation  subcommittee  "insists" 
that  the  United  States  take  this  entire  in- 
crease for  Itself.  That  would  give  us  3300.- 
000  tons,  and  leave  2.200,000  for  the  other  26 
nations  in  the  International  sugar  pool  for 
whom  we  buy  In  Cuba. 

This  would  add  15  poimds  to  our  per  capita 
domestic  quota,  bringing  it  up  to  40  povinds. 
Industrial  users  would  get  a  33^3 -percent 
boost  In  their  allocations.  And  what  about 
the  rest  of  the  world? 

Representative  August  Andbesin.  of  Min- 
nesota, the  subcommittee  chairman,  says 
that  this  windfall  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  would  be  offset  by  an  estimated  In- 
crease of  1,183,000  tons  In  European  produc- 
tion. But  he  admits  that  European  con- 
sumption would  still  be  below  o\uii. 

That  is  undoubtedly  true.  Europeans  will 
enjoy  an  estimated  increase  of  a  little  over 
a  million  tons,  as  against  the  1.500,000  which 
we  plan  to  take  for  ourselves  from  Cuba. 

Let  s  see  how  the  various  countries  fared 
for  sugar  last  year.  The  round  per  capita 
figures  for  t)oth  home  and  Industrial  use 
show  that  the  United  States  had  74  pounds; 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  81  pounds; 
France.  38;  Norway  and  Belgium.  44;  the 
Netherlands.  51;  Switzerland.  41;  Finland.  20; 
Spain.  10;  and  Germany,  12.  Albania,  Aus- 
tria, Greece.  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  lumped 
together  under  UNRRA,  average  out  10 
pounds  apiece. 

So  the  United  SUtes.  besides  eating  better 
than  any  of  the  cotutrles  listed,  had  more 
stigar  than  most  of  them.  Only  Britain  had 
a  large  consumption  than  we,  but  the  rest 
of  her  diet  was  of  wartime  austerity. 

We  dont  know  how  many  Americans  will 
agree  with  the  sugar  refiner  who  told  the 
subcommittee  that  this  cotutry  has  been 
"a  mighty  good  neighbor"  and  that  "we 
should  look  to  ourselves  now."  But  ths 
whole  business  seems  a  little  cold-blooded 
to  us.  if  not  downright  greedy. 

Nowhere  In  all  the  debate  on  the  subject 
could  we  find  any  indication  of  reluctance 
or  compassion.  Nobody  said  anything  about 
millions  of  sugar-hungry — and  blameless — 
youngsters  In  Europe.  Rather  more  typical 
were  these  remarks,  made  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  by  Representative  John  Jxnninos, 
of  Tennessee. 

"Who  is  it  that  will  comply  with  that 
demand  of  this  International  set-up  that 
we  should  take  sugar  from  our  people  and 
send  it  to  countries  that  have  not  been  any 
too  friendly  to  us  within  recent  months?" 
We  keep  remembering  the  glowing  words 
about  gallant  France,  gallant  Belgium,  gal- 
lant Norway,  that  have  resounded  through 
the  halls  of  Congress.  We  keep  recalling 
the  expressions  of  pity  and  admiration  that 
their  citizens  evoked  from  our  Congressmen. 
But  that  was  back  in  the  days  when  these 
gallant  people  were  fighting  for  their  ex- 
istence, not  threatening  to  rob  us  of  an  extra 
qxx>n  of  sugar  for  our  coffee. 


CoDfress  Pats  an  End  to  Speed  of 
Rubber-Stamp  Era 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsccro  an  address 
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entitled  "Congress  Puts  an  End  to  Speed 
of  Rubber -Stair  ^  Era"  delivered  by  me 
on  March  9.  laAl.  and  broadcast  from 
radio  station  WIBW  at  Tcpeka.  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  fellows: 

A  fev7  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  some 
fine  Kansas  women  living  in  Wichita. 

Th's  letter  sums  up  several  hundred  let- 
ters I  have  received  In  the  past  weeks.  It 
might  be  termed  a  cross  section  of  American 
home  thinking  in  relation  to  what  home 
folks  oelleve  this  Congress  should  be  dolcg. 

I  believe  I  will  read  to  you  from  this  let- 
ter, from  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

"We  have  been  watching  the  Eightieth 
Ccngiefs  and  are  afraid  they  are  not  ful- 
filling their  campaign  promises  as  promptly 
as  they  should. 

"It  seems  cur  ITansas  men  are  trying  to 
back  theee  promises  and  hope  they  remain 
loyal  to  their  pledges." 

DISCalMIMATION  IN  THINKING 

One  little  thing  which  Interested  me  is 
that  these  women  referred  to  the  "Eight- 
ieth Congress." 

That  reference  to  the  Eightieth  Congress 
to  me  Is  very  significant.  Letter  writers 
used  to  refer  just  to  the  Congress.  There 
was  llUle  distinction  in  public  thinking  be- 
tween one  Congress  and  another. 
•  But  today  en  increasing  number  of  Amer- 
icans distinguish  between  one  Congress — 
with  Its  life  of  a  years — and  a  succeeding 
Congress. 

A  little  thing,  perhaps,  but  a  hopeful  In- 
dication that  the  average  citizen  Is  becom- 
ing more  discriminating,  even  ns  he  becomes 
more  critical  of  his  Oovernment. 

In  the  same  sentence  the  eight  women 
from  Wlchlts  express  the  fear  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Eightieth  Congress  are  not  ful- 
filling their  campaign  premises  as  prompt- 
ly—"promptly"  is  the  word  used— as  they 
should. 

Well,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  that. 

In  the  first  place,  as  sensed  by  the  writers  of 
this  letter,  this  Eightieth  Congress  is  dis- 
tinctly and  decidedly  different  from  the  five 
or  six— let's  make  It  seven — Congresses  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  eightieth. 

To  my  mind.  It  is  closer  to  a  free  Congress 
than  any  which  has  convened  since— well  at 
any  time  since  1933. 

What  I  mean  is  just  this,  and  I  believe  if 
you  look  back  over  the  past  decade  and  a 
half  you  will  admit  there  Is  some  justifica- 
tion for  the  statement. 

Starting  with  the  Seventy-third  Congress, 
which  met  in  1933,  the  Congresses  have  been 
more  or  less  agents  for  carrying  out  the  pol- 
icies and  programs  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  man  in  the  street's  name  for  It  has 
been  "rubber  stamp"  Congresses. 

DEMAND   WAS  FOR  SFSXD  AND  ACTION 

The  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
came  into  power  on  a  wave  of  popular  feel- 
ing that  "something  ought  to  be  done."  And 
it  ought  to  be  done  fast.  The  country  faced 
an  emergency,  a  crisis. 

Government  should  not  deliberate.  Con- 
gress ahould  act.  That  was  the  popular  will 
in  1933. 

The  country  demanded  action  in  1933 — 
and  the  country  got  action. 

The  country  demanded  speed  in  1933 — and 
the  country  got  speed. 

Manifestly,  one  man  can  make  up  his  own 
mind  and  reach  decisions  more  quickly  than 
can  majorities  of  the  96-Member  Senate  and 
the  435 -Member  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

This  is  especially  true  if  the  one  man  is 
inclined  to  act  on  Impulse;  likes  to  grab  an 
idea  on  the  run  and  try  It  out,  without  risk- 
ing a  headache  by  trying  to  think  the  whole 
thing  through. 

So  the  country  got  action  from  Its  Con- 
grecsrs  in  the  thirties.    The  White  House 


would  send  a  message  to  Capitol  Hill,  recom- 
mending a  certain  line  of  action. 

If  the  particular  crisis  was  felt  by  the  White 
House  to  be  supercritically  critical,  a  pro- 
posed bUl  might  accompany  Uie  message  and 
the  matter  was  labeled  "must.** 

SPKED   PKEVENTS    STTTDT    AND    SCSUTINT 

A  "must"  messcge.  either  accompanied  or 
unaccompanied  by  the  bill  prc^Kised  to  be 
enacted  into  law,  was  supposed  to — and  fre- 
quently did — go  through  Congress  almost 
with  the  speed  of  light  In  the  early  and  mid- 
dle thirties. 

I  sometimes  felt  then,  and  feel  it  more 
strongly  now.  that  programs,  which  it  was 
feared  micht  not  bs  accepted  entirely  (or  at 
all)  If  carefully  scrutinized  and  their  after- 
effects studied,  wo-e  labeled  "must"  Just  to 
prevent  care'ul  scrutiny  and  study. 

During  the  first  4  years  of  the  rule  of 
tte  late  President  Roosevelt,  what  I  have  Just 
cuUined  wrs  the  CH-der  of  the  day.  Speed. 
Speed.    Action.    Action. 

I  can  remcmlx^r  the  time  when  a  Texas 
Congressman.  Maury  lifaverick,  listened  to 
the  first  few  paragraphs  of  a  Presidential 
message — one  of  these  not  accompanied  by 
a  bill  drafted  in  the  executive  department. 

This  Congressman,  in  his  enthusiasm  and 
his  desire  for  prompt  action,  obtained  e  copy 
of  tlie  message,  scratched  cut  the  introduc- 
tory clauses,  substituted  an  enacting  clause 
(B;  It  enacted  and  so  forth) .  and  introduced 
that  as  a  legislative  bill.  This  was  referred 
to  committee,  reported  out  promptly,  and 
passed  both  Houfcs,  with  only  such  ciianges 
In  wording  as  would  have  informed  laymen 
as  well  as  attorneys  that  the  measure  was  a 
recommendation  Instead  of  a  carefully  drawn 
legal  enactment  of  a  legislative  body. 

That  was  the  hey-dey  of  prompt  congres- 
sional action.  The  "must"  type  of  legisla- 
tion, which  earned  for  Congresses  the  de- 
risive term  of  "rubber-stamp."  characterized 
legslaUon  enacted  in  193S,  1034.  1935.  1936, 
particularly.  It  accounts  for  the  loosely 
drawn  Wagner  Act.  which  allowed  the  ad- 
ministrators and  the  couru  virtually  to  write 
their  o«n  labor  legislation  ever  since — or  at 
least  until  last  November  5.  Since  that  date 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
shown  dgns  of  getting  back  to  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  accepUng  the  White  House- 
written  (labor  dictated)   Wagner  Act. 

coNOBXss  Ptrr  br.\xc:;  on  cotTtT  packing 

Congress  began  putting  on  the  brakes  in 
1937.  when  the  so-called  Court-packing  bill 
came  up  from  the  White  House. 

Because  the  then  Supreme  Court,  had  not 
caught  the  urge  to  rubber  stamp  everything 
that  came  from  the  White  House,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  some  of  the  hastily 
drawn  and  promptly  enacted  pieces  of  legis- 
lation unconstitutional,  the  White  House 
demanded  that  the  Congress  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  pack  the  Court  by  appointing  16 
new  Justices,  making  a  total  of  25  Instead 
of  9. 

The  country  was  shocked  Into  understand- 
ing by  the  Court -packing  bill.  Congress  re- 
sponded to  the  shock  by  refusing  to  pass  the 
measure. 

Then,  through  1937.  1938,  and  into  1939, 
the  Seventy-fifth  and  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congresses  started  the  return  to  orderly  leg- 
islation. Committees  studied  bills,  scruti- 
nized the  language,  amended  bills.  Meas- 
ures were  argued  and  debated  and  amended 
on  the  fioors  of  the  two  Houses.  Prepon- 
derant New  Deal  majorities  obtained  the 
enactment  of  most  legislation  from  the 
White  House,  but  at  least  Congress  did  con- 
sider and  deliberate  instead  of  passing 
promptly  whatever  was  suggested. 

Then,  in  1939,  World  War  II  broke.  The 
Executive  regained,  largely,  control  of  the 
Congresses  through  the  war  period,  and 
promptitude,  action,  speed  again  became  the 
order  of  the  day. 

During  these  14  years  of  the  Seventy-third 
to  the  Seventy-ninth  Congresses,  with  ex- 


ception  of   the   litUe   more   than    a    ytmxm 

noted— the  people  of  the  United  Stat«  vir- 
tually had  one-man  rule  instead  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

The  period  was   marked   by   prompt,  de- 
cisive, speedy  action  on  almost  all  matters. 


SIVES   BROITCRT   VNSOtn«SCO   HPSWirWIi 

But  that  speed  perloJ  also  was  mcrkrd 
by  unbounded  extravagance  in  Government. 
Maybe  you  remember  it — spend  and  elect 
and  borrow  and  spend  and  elect. 

That  period  also  was  marked  by  the  devel- 
opment of  an  immense  and  compitcrtfd 
maze  of  bureaus,  bureaucracy,  and  Dureau- 
crats. 

Daring  that  period  the  public  debt  was 
run  up  from  sround  $30 ,000.000, COO  to  £363,- 
OOJ.OOU.OOO. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  speed  pe:icd 
men  had'to  work  only  a  fraction  of  an  hour 
a  day  to  meet  the  Federal  tax  load. 

At  the  end  of  the  speed  period — I  de- 
voutly hope  it  Is  the  end — men  work  1  dsy 
fM"  the  Government  for  every  3  days  they 
work  for  themselves.  And  that  wUl  go  on 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

I  have  gtme  Into  this  at  some  length,  be- 
cause of  the  letter  from  these  fine  women 
from  Wichita,  voicing  the  common  fee  ing 
that  the  Eightieth  Congress  is  not  fulfillUig 
campaign  promises  as  "promptly  as  they 
should,"  to  quote  the  languagr  of  this  letter. 

Prom  lack  of  time.  I  cannot  read  the  rest 
of  the  letter  in  full.  But  these  women  of 
Wichita  want  economy  in  Government;  they 
want  labor  legislation;  they  want  the  Army 
and  Navy  expenditures  reduced  toward  peace- 
time sizes:  they  want  to  get  rid  of  remaining 
rent  and  other  controls. 

Well,  the  Eightieth  Congress  is  working 
along  all  those  lines. 

■araacp"  coi« 


KICHTTXTH   IS  NOT  A  "B 

But  please  rsmember  this  is  a  new  Con- 
giees.  It  is  not  s  rubber-stamp  Congresa. 
It  Is  not  following  the  dictates  of  one  man 
ouulde  of  Congress,  nor  of  any  one  man  or 
any  small  group  of  leaders  in  Cor.gress. 

Appropriation  committees,  through  sub- 
oommittees.  are  trying  to  do  an  intelligent 
and  reasonable  Job  of  reducing  expenditurea. 

Senate  and  Rouse  Labor  eommlttees  sre 
going  to  bring  out  labor  legislation.  The 
Wagner  Act  is  going  to  be  amended,  but  only 
after  full  and  complete  hearings  snd  very 
careful  sttidy  of  the  whole  subject,  and  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  language  so  thst  It  can- 
not be  too  easily  misinterpreted  by  admlnla- 
trators  and  courts. 

Also  the  Congress  is  trying  to  writ*  labor 
legislation  that  will  be  fair  to  labor,  to  man- 
agement, aiid  to  the  public. 

I  am  confident  that  this  way  of  consider- 
ing and  enacting  legislation  will  get  better 
results  than  the  "speed"  method  of  O.  K.ing, 
almost  sight  unseen,  whstever  is  presented  to 
the  Congress  for  consideration. 

So  have  patience,  my  friends,  and  give  the 
Eightieth  Congress  a  chance  to  fimctlon  as 
a  legislative  body  should  function  In  a  free, 
representative  government.  Measure  it  by 
results  at  the  close  of  the  session,  rather  than 
by  "speed"  at  the  start. 


GenticmeB  of  the  Cmngntt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

OP  iLLnrois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPEUSSENTATTVSS 

Monday,  March  17.  1947 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricou.  I  include  the 
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following  edUorial  from  the  Plki  County 
(Dl.)  Republican: 

WMTLCMIJf  or  Tin  CONOUi  I 

If  tpfw  for«lcn  tnvAdcr  tbould  a  t«mpt  to 
VTwt  UOMO  acrw  of  IlltnoU'  BKit  (trtU* 
Und  from  tJ>«  Cononwnwwlth.  tto<  ft  would 
b«  conbAtlTt  action,  swift  and  de  Inltc.  rt- 
gardlMS  of  coat. 

An  InTadtr— th«  MUMUstppl  RJvi  r— la  do- 
iDf  thia  vary  thing  m  the  caaa  oi  the  8ny 
Baain.  •  ouinraloua  fartlla  tract  <f  110  000 
•crta  lying  in  tba  countlaa  of  Adi  ma.  PUw. 
and  Calhoun  in  wMtam  Illtnola. 

Tba  water  level  ha*  tMen  rata«  I  tn  thIa 
gra«t  valley,  preaumably  by  dama  jiacad  bv 
Oovarnment  In  the  Mlaalaalppi  i  ivtr  pur. 
•uaat  to  plana  for  a  daap  watarwt  y  83ap< 
•Ce  baa  become  a  problem  In  t  te  valley, 
■ilting  and  filling  of  the  natural  dralnag* 
channel  of  the  valley— the  8ny- -raatraina 
UlM  channel  from  performance  o:  lU  for* 
■Mr  natural  funetlona.  and  the  alley  baa 
becf)me  iMbject  to  Hnoda  tumbling  <  own  (ren 
the  uplatida  throttgh  the  Atiya  tributary 
•rtaha  Becauaa  of  the  ralaing  of  the  llny'a 
krd  and  the  raiaing  n(  thi>  river  larti  by  tha 
Mw  dama  iharaln.  tha  Kuodwatera  oaniitit 
get  away  to  the  rivar  lnt«t  whirl  the  fny 
•mpilea  a*  rapidly  aa  onra  they  gu 

There  la  a  remedy  fnf  ihl»  altua  Ion  Tba 
great  iny  Valley-  luday  a  drownli  g  valley  - 
ean  be  aaved 

The  valtay  not  only  can  ba  a«v(  d,  but,  tn 

JUDte  rrinn  the  r«|>«>rt  of  the  engtii  wr*  ii(  the 
'nr  Ueparimaiii  ireiHHPl  nf  R  A  Wheeler, 
tlekileitaiil  gaitvral,  Chief  oi  Ihgiiiiere,  A|iril 
11,  |M4l,  tha  piopiNMHl  llii|ti(iveihe  tt  |«  "M4»« 
Romivaliy  Jualined 

Tba  fiU  t'ouniy  till  i  Il»|)i4ii|ii< in  !•  pub* 
ll«h»d  and  eir«ulalaa  uii  ihe  Miiy  »atar»lt«d 
The  Hity  waieraheil  iKimprlaea  UH  Miviare 
milea  iif  MUMlaalppl  Nival  liullom  I  inila  aVef' 
•glhg  I  milM  III  width  and  M7  m  uare  milaa 
«7  UbUhda  tha  waiaiahad  haa  a  MipiilailMH 
•f  M,1W  engaged  |»rini<l|ialty  lit  (Mmlng  and 
Mufg  rgiting  l*utBneld  and  Ma*  y  art  tht 
|Kinft|»al  !««»• 

The  any  itiirmarly  a  birhannal  •(  the  liia* 
•laaippl)  meaitdara  Inr  abtnil  #0  milaa 
through  Ibt  vallay  from  a  p<  iiit  below 
•uiney  In  Adama  County  to  jtMi  Hit  main 
•trtam  at  a  point  in  Calhmin  (ounty.  tl 
Iraverata  the  entire  weaurn  a^  a  of  Itlit 
CViUnty  The  Mlaaiaalppl  Niver  fl<  >wa  art  dl* 
verted  from  the  any  at  lu  upptr  »nd  by  tht 
main  river  levtt  of  tht  Sny  U  land  Itvtt 
drainage  dUtrict. 

ThU  newapaptr  fully  approvaa  tht  teon* 
omy  policy  of  tht  Congreaa  It  la  thoroughly 
Ui  aympathy  with  plana  tu  trim  C  ovtrnment 
aptnding  It  btlltvet  tvery  propMltlon  in* 
yolving  Oovernmtnt  apending  ihould  bt 
Tttwed  critically.  It  Inviti^  a  ei  Itleal  con* 
aideration  of  thia  Bny  ■aalo  prot  tm. 

Tht  8ny  Vallty  U  a  drowning  vi  llty. 

Tht  War  Dtpartment'a  tnglnwra,  aftar 
cartful  study,  havt  a  plan  to  aavt  tht  vallty. 
That  plan  U  art  forth  in  tht  rtfort  to  tht 
War  Dtpartmtnt  by  tht  Chltf  of  Inglnttra. 
to  which  reference  has  been  mac  e.  This  la 
the  only  plan  under  conatdtratlon  It  la  thla 
plan  or  nothing. 

Tbt  dUtrlct  engineer  submltte  I  bla  And* 
toga  and  rtcommendation*  (ollov  tng  inten- 
alvt  atudy  of  the  8ny  Biuln  pmbltm.  He 
found  the  ratio  of  coau  to  bentfl  a  to  tM  1.0 
to  1  39  He  found  that  the  in  provement 
wou'd  reduce  the  rrtqutncy  of  flc  od  damage 
to  about  once  In  SO  years  as  agalni  t  tht  prta* 
tnt  ratio  of  a  damaging  Qood  ab<  >ut  evtry  2 
years  (some  valley  farmers  hav)  bad  crop 
luaaea  from  flooda  for  the  paat  4  yi  ars  In  stK* 
cession  i .  Mt  found  that  %t»  trnpi  ovamaat  la 
tcunomically  juatlfUd. 

Tht  dtvuion  tnglneer  concur  td  tn  tht 
vtewa  and  rtcommtndationa  of  '  ht  dlatrict 
tngtnter. 

Tht  Board  of  BngU\ttra  for  Rlvt  -a  and  Kar* 
ban  concurred  gtnarallj  with  th  i  rtportlng 
oflstr*  In  tht  vttw  that  tbt  impi  ovtmtnt  la 
"aeooomteally  Juatlftad."  Chief  Bngtattr'a 
Keport.  AprU  17.  It4g.    Tha  Boird  raoom- 


mtndtd  tht  Improvtmtnt  aubjtct  to  tht  pro* 
vuiona  of  local  eooptratlon  atlpulaud  by  tht 
rtportlng  oOctrs. 

Tht  8tvcnty>nlnth  Congrtta  In  lu  cloalng 
days  approved  the  program  of  tht  engineers. 
The  Aood-control  bill.  Including  an  Item  au* 
thorlBlng  thla  propoatd  flood  protection  for 
the  Sny  Baain.  was  enacted  July  24.  IM« 
(Public  Uw  No.  sag.  7»th  Cong  I.  The  au- 
thorlilng  tnactmtnt  was  algntd  by  the  Prct- 
Idrnt. 

W»  b«>lltve  that  a  policy  of  refusing  to  sp- 
proprlatt  for  projtcu  not  alre»dy  started 
cannot  be  altogether  sound,  We  believe  that 
urgency  and  prior  investment  art  important 
economic  factors.  In  fact.  It  setms  to  ua 
quttt  likely  that  aome  projects  of  great 
urgency  should  bt  atarttd  rathar  than  ae* 
celerate  projtott  alrtady  under  way  for  which 
the  uiteney  la  not  aa  great.  In  short,  la  It 
not  fair  to  aaaumt  an  toonomy  o(  public 
fundri  In  applying  such  funds  oaly  to  prcj* 
acts  of  the  greatest  uritncy? 

The  deaptrnte  staiua  of  the  Sny  Vallty  may 

bt  learned  (mm  the  reports  of  tht  ensinaart. 

Tbt  Iny  Valley  la  a  drowning  valley, 

Than,  ux),  nuvernmettt  has  an  Inveatment 

In  thla  Sny  Valley  that  in  any  roonumlo  way 

of  thinking  should  he  pruttcttd., 

■ttwaen  I  nag  and  |gll.  tlM  VbHad  ■tatei 
maintained  a*  an  aid  to  naftfallnn  on  the 
Muaiaaippi  Hiver,  the  main  Biem  iny  dis* 
tritt  Itvee  which  was  oriiinalty  eonairuetad 
by  leeal  intereaia  Mincc  IU40,  the  United 
Htatea  ralaed  and  enlarged  thu  levaa  Wblah 
was  turned  over  tt>  local  iniereau  (or  malntt* 
iiMiirt  and  ha*  improved  and  anlargtd  oiher 
ItvwNi  In  Ihe  area  Total  coats  ta  the  Uhlled 
•tataa  have  been  Rpprummately  |l,QM,000.— 
Obtaf  of  RiiNloaers  Neport,  April  IT,  INf. 
Liiaai  inieraaia  Dave  (MnutniiMMl  snd  main* 
lalned  aiisillary  l»vevs  itrMlghl»n»(1  aiol 
malntaiiiMl  I'ltaniieU  o(  die  Hoy  and  malor 
iributariea  below  tht  bliilT  llnaa,  and  t<oo' 
•iru()(ad  ■adimtMliitlim  haaina  at  ihe  mom  its 
«»f  some  o(  tha  major  t>reeka  Ispendiitiro* 
for  ihia  work  ware  rajviiiail  Ut  tH»  •HHlneart 
aa  approNimataiy  |tt  m  inni        ^ 

Mil  hare  In  thla  (ertile  Any  Vulliiy  a  drown* 
Ing  valley  (or  which  there  la  fih  tpproved 
and  Ndtquate  plan  of  iNlVH(li)n  there  it 
alrtady  a  huge  public  Invtatmgnt,  It  this 
inveatment  tu  bt  protecttd  or  Iggt? 

It  aatma  tn  ua  that  th  t«onhmy>mlnded 
Cnngrttt  cannot  fall  to  Mitat  tht  tconomy 
of  tbia  altua  turn. 

(NoTB--This  U  tht  atoond  of  a  ttritt  of 
three  editorials  designed  to  acquaint  Con* 
ireea  with  (actual  latuta  invcgvtd  in  tht 
■ny  Baain  propoaal.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WMT  VflKUNU 
IN  THB  8BN/TI  OP  THI  CNITtD  8TATB8 

Monday.  March  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19k  1947 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseut  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  In  the  New  York  Times  mag a- 
ilne  of  Pebruary  9.  1947.  entitled  "The 
Real  Test  Is  the  Economic  Peace." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 
TMa  aaaL   nar  »   tmi   bcomomic   w*ci 

WB  Laa  m  makiwo  the  potoncAt  pbacb; 

mow  w«  MuaT  paoMOTB  acoNOMic  araatuTY 

tn  ALL  NATTOKt 

(By  Jamaa  Baaton) 

WsainitoToir.— Tba  pramlaa  ot  tblt  article 
la  that  frtadom  and  protptrlty  in  otbtr  parta 


of  tbt  world  art  tftantUl  to  our  own  proa- 
ptrtty  and  to  ptaot:  that  Idlt  and  hungry 
mtn  are  not  the  allitt  of  dtmocracy  but  tht 
Inttrumtnta  of  tyranny:  that  tht  tconomlc 
ptaoa  U  inatparablt  from  tht  political  pract; 
and  that  whllt  almoat  tverybody  agreaa  with 
all  thla  In  thtory,  thtrt  U  conslderablt  op* 
poaltton  to  putting  It  Into  pracUct. 

Thtrt  la  oppoaition  to  putting  It  Into  prac- 
tice for  a  number  of  rtaaona.  Tht  tconnmlo 
psact  coau  money.  Unllkt  tht  political 
ptaet.  It  means  tcklng  specific  action  i  to 
abolish  or  do  without  the  tbtnga  that  leud 
to  war.  It  mtana  loans  to  other  Nat  ona. 
It  meaiu  lower  tarlQs.  It  means  rtgulst'on 
of  practices  that  rtatrlot  international  ti  cdt. 
And  unfortunattly.  It  alao  mtana  taKing 
actions  which  run  oounttr  to  atrong  prtvatt 
Inttrtau.  popular  political  pltdgta,  and  tvtn, 
In  S4tmt  oaatt.  to  national  trs'lltlon, 

Tht)  economic  ptaet  la,  ntverthtltta,  tht 
lmm>^diau<  last  of  our  Itadtrahtp  In  world 
aHaln,  Wt  own  ovtr  half  tht  gold,  shlpi  tng, 
and  industrial  capacity  of  tht  world.  What 
we  do  or  fail  to  do  with  our  own  tcomwy. 
thtrrfurt,  inliuaneta  meat  of  tht  Nation  i  of 
the  earth.  Tbt  pramlat  aUttd  abovt,  •uh- 
ae<|uently,  la  at  leaat  worth  conaldarlng. 

1  ^teedom  and  protptrlty  rlaewhere  in  tha 
world  are  teaanttal  to  our  own  proaprrlty 
and  tu  a  stable  paagg. 

Tbt  (agu  of  our  own  expanded  teofDmjr 
indleata  otir  Inaraaaad  natd  (or  fnrtlgn  «>iar* 
kais.  Bafort  iht  war  wa  agporttd  aboui  10 
perHht  of  all  tht  goe8a  produotd  In  thia« 
country  and  imixirttd  only  about  g  par  <tii« 
o(  all  Ilia  gnt'ds  we  roniumad  Mven  the  ugh 
these  enporta  ntaant  the  di(Tereiit  tottVMh 
■refit  and  loaa  in  many  casaa,  the  Idea  has 
■•an  (rt((uanily  eiprtaatd  that  tgourU  and 
ImiNiria  were  only  a  small  |Ntrl  of  «ur  mn 
ecnnoiny  snd  that  thay  ware  Mmparalirtly 
uoiiniiofianl 

Hlhve  the  late  liliieieen  (hlHIes.  bowt  Var. 
Milder  Ihe  jM«ia*ure  of  ili«  war,  ilia  iiidu«<rlat 
ggpatliy  Of  this  (luuhiry  liaa  nearly  douMad, 
Ourrtni  attimaita  inditiait  thai  partmularly 
our  htavy  iniuatnet  art  tNpandad  bt)(»hd 
mir  normal  rapaeiiy  tn  eonsuina  iheir  it'od- 
U«M,  ^or  a  while,  during  llie  present  ahtrt- 
age  n(  Mttnumer  aooUs,  we  mn  undoubt<dly 
And  aufncienl  markets  at  home,  but  Ketl 
pruductlun,  industrial,  transport,  aulomeUva, 
and  construction  aquipmtnt.  and  maaliing 
tool  oapaelty  will  almoal  aaruinly  ba  (ar 
greater  a(ur  tht  prtaant  boom  than  wt  oaa 
consume  at  home, 

Tht  old  10«paroant*wport  Rgurt.  thmt* 
fort,  la  no  loBgar  valid,  Ivan  btfort  tbt  war 
wt  ware  taporting  about  18  ptrctnt  of  our 
total  production  of  industrial  machinery,  au* 
tomobllea  and  farm  implements,  sa  percent 
of  our  rtflntd  copptr,  aiul  about  31  p•^.tDl 
of  our  raw  cotton  and  Itaf  tobacco.  Bioct 
tht  war  otir  nttd  to  atll  tbtat  and  many  otbtr 
producu  baa  grtatly  Incrtattd. 

That  la  our  sidt  of  tht  plcturt:  If  wa 
want  to  keep  our  people  employed  wt  mutt 
Increase  our  markets  abroad.  Tht  ot  itr 
aldt  la  that  unlttt  other  natlona  are  more 
proaptrous  than  thty  wtrt  btfort  thla  var. 
they  will  ntlther  bt  ablt  to  tniy  our  producta 
nor  defend  their  freedom 

Unfortunately,  the  economic  poaltlon  of 
moat  countrltt  Is  Inflnttely  worst  now  tlan 
It  was  In  1939.  Before  the  war  their  factoiiea 
had  not  t>een  smashed  and  their  ability  to 
produce  and  therefore  to  atll  their  products 
was  normal  Now.  however,  their  production 
la  low.  their  aupply  of  dollara  la  virtually 
exbauattd  and  moat  of  their  United  Sta'aa 
aecurlttta.  which  ware  a  source  of  purchasing 
power  In  the  Nineteen  TwenUea  and  Nlnttten 
Thirties,  sre  gone. 

The  striousneaa  of  thla  slttiatlon  can  ba 
dettrmlntd  by  looking  at  tht  Importanct  of 
foreign  trade  to  countrltt  like  Canada 
Britain,  the  Nethtrlanda  and  Norway.  Bvtn 
more  than  we.  thty  dtptnd  on  world  traiJe 
In  1037.  for  taample.  Norway  spent  ovtr  gO 
ptrctnt  of  Itt  national  incomt  for  Importt 
and  tamtd  ovtr  64  ptrctnt  of  that  Inoomt 
through  Ita  ahlpping  atrvicta  and  otbtr  •«• 
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ports.  Bimllarly,  the  Netherlands  spent  40 
ptrctnt  of  Its  ln(;dme  in  that  year  on  im- 
porta  and  aamad  37  paroant  of  that  iscomt 
from  txports. 

Tbt  flow  of  World  tradt  tbarafort,  wblcb  la 
grtatly  dependent  on  the  economic  fortlgu 
policy  of  the  United  Sutes,  will  play  a  ded- 
alve  part  In  the  role  that  these  and  other 
high  exporting  and  Importing  countries  like 
Brttalti  Canada,  Ccechoelovak<a.  Belgium, 
and  Australia  can  play  In  world  commtroa 
and  world  ttctinty. 

2.  Idle  and  hungry  mtn  are  not  tht  alllca 
of  dtmocracy  but  the  Instrumtnta  ot  tyranny. 

It  ts  axiomatic  that  wherever  there  art 
severe  shortages  of  the  necc«Blt!ea  cf  life  thei  e 
art  strlet  government  controla.  and  tha 
greater  tbt  ahortagtt,  tht  sutottr  tbt  oon* 
trols. 

When  mtn  are  Idlt  and  hungry  thty  do  not 
alt  around  comparing  the  views  ot  Humt. 
Locke,  Voltaire,  and  Jefferaon.  Tbtygoforaf* 
Inff  fur  (rod  to  fe«d  their  famlllta;  thty  gal 
It  by  Bttiiling,  If  ntotaaary,  and  to  control 
tbtm  OoTtrnmenu  tighttn  oontro's  tvan  on 
tht  civil  llbtrtita.  and  thla  la  tht  and  o( 
what  wt  call  democracy. 

Purtbtrmore,  men  do  net  adopt  a  peiltleal 
and  economic  syattm  Juat  bteauaa  It  hap- 
pens to  work  wall  somtwhtra  tiaa  What 
mfn  want  tvtrywhtrt  in  the  world  la  fmid, 
inba,  and  fraadnm,  Tht  ideal  la  to  have  all 
thrtt,  but,  dtapitt  many  nt^hle  eacepiiona,  If 
thty  hava  tn  rhonaa  thay  tend  to  taka  lUa 
jobt  and  the  ttmd,  tvtn  If  thty  havt  te  giva 
up  freadom  and  (itllow  tyrants 

I.  1'ha  •ron(*n\ip  peace,  therafora,  Is  In* 
Btparable  from  iii«  ihiIiiionI  |ieact. 

Tht  United  Miaiaa  waik  tht  itad  In  (orm> 
Ing  tht  United  National  it  also  aaaumed 
Itadarahip  In  halting  tha  ggfanaion  o(  Huviti 
InAiianPt  In  the  Uiillgd  Ifgtititis  Cliarttr, 
wt  aaid  that  wa  wtrt  "datarmlntd  *  •  * 
to  aavt  autaaadlng  ganaraiiena  (ram  Um 
atMiurgt  <nt  war  *  *  *i  w«  raaMrm  uur 
rallh  in  rundanantal  human  righia,  in  tht 
dlfBllff  and  worth  iif  thK  Ituman  per> 
gg«  *  •  *!  to  unite  our  ilrengih  and  to 
NMUntalB  intamaUfOHal  paaat  and  aacu* 
rnv  •  *  *i  tnprumotaaooial  iirugraaaaiid 
batlar  HaBdarda  of  lift  in  larger  free- 
dom *  *  *  and  to  employ  interi%atlonal 
niaohinary  for  tha  piouiottun  o(  tha  ecu* 
nomio  and  aoolal  advanotmtnt  e(  all 
ptoplea     •     •     *.' 

Tntaa  eommltmtnls  art  not  subject  to 
anybody's  vtto,  Wt  havt  slgutd  our  name 
to  tbatt  tblnga.  Wt  did  not  aay  that  wt 
would  merely  try  tu  dtal  with  an  aagrtator 
If  ht  brokt  luost,  provided  nobody  vetoed  our 
doing  to,  Wt  said  wt  wtrt  dtttrmlntd  to 
atUbltab  oonditiona  undtr  which  JusUot 
couid  bt  malntalntd;  wt  didn't  say  wt  would 
try  to  promutt  the  tconomlc  and  aoolal  ad* 
vaoctmtni  of  tht  Amtrlcan  people  or  tha 
people  of  tilt  htmlaphtrt,  but  that  wt  wtrt 
dtttrmlntd  to  promote  tht  toonomic  ad- 
vancement of  all  ptoplta. 

Therefore.  In  tht  Charter  of  tbt  Unlttd 
Nations  itself,  ratifltd  by  the  United  Statts 
Beoatt.  £0  to  a,  and  now  part  of  the  political 
Jarfon  of  both  partita,  tbt  economic  and 
tbt  political  peace  art  Inescapably  Joined. 
The  Charter  obligates  us  not  only  to  outlaw 
war  and  repel  It  if  It  comet  but  to  btlp  re- 
movt  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
that  lead  to  war. 

The  Charter,  however,  is  only  part  of  our 
policy.  We  do  not  like  to  talk  about  power 
politics  and  the  balance  of  power,  but, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  have  been  en- 
gaged ever  since  the  end  of  the  war  In  a 
vast  btittle  of  power  polttica  designed  to  re- 
store some  kind  of  balanoe  of  power  In 
Btnrope. 

ThU  political  struggle  with  tht  Russians 
for  a  Jtjsi  and  stable  peace,  however,  would 
be  meaningless  unlttt  it  waa  backed  up  with 
aeonomic  action.  The  balance  of  power  waa 
restored  roughly  along  the  BUttin^Trleata 


line  not  because  of  the  eloqrience  of  James  P. 
Bymce  but  b»^«UBe  of  the  power  <»f  the 
United  sutes  Army  in  Germany  and  In 
Trlette  and  the  preeenoe  of  United  Stataa 
naval  foroea  In  the  area  from  Trlette  to 
Salonika.  In  short,  we  have  Increaaed  our 
commitments  In  the  world.  And  for  once 
wa  have  naaagad  to  keep  our  power  in  bal- 
anoe with  tboae  eommltments,  but  thin  takes 
vast  appropriations  without  which  our  di- 
plomacy would  be  helpless. 

4.  Almost  everybody  agrees  with  th^s  the- 
ory that  the  economic  and  political  pettce 
are  Inseparable,  but  there  Is  considerable 
opposition  to  putting  it  into  practice 

Banator  Huqm  Buri-aa,  RepubUcan,  of  Nc- 
bravka,  for  eaample.  voted  to  ratify  tha 
United  Nations  Charter,  but  he  aeea  n>  con- 
nection between  thU  and  the  admhil'tra- 
tlons  trade-agreement  program,  Thli  pio- 
gram   la  designed   to  expand  employment, 

Kroaperlty,  and  freedom  here  and  abroi.U,  but 
e  calls  It  a  hoaK  und  snys  thtit  vhiit  tht 
people  were  really  voting  for  la^t  November 
A  was  to  kill  this  kind  of  program. 

Bimllarly,  ntprtaantaiivea  KwtrracN  of 
MlnntaotH,  OiAStiAaT  of  California,  Hiiro  of 
New  York,  and  JiwRiNa  ot  Ohio,  all  liepub* 
llaans  on  ths  kty  Ways  and  Means  Com* 
mltiae,  do  not  oppoat  our  adbarenea  to  UM 
Charter  but  they  are  earrviai  on  thetr  ftgbt 
against  lower  wrlfs  aad  loans  to  leralfn 
cuuntrlga. 

Thart  hu  bean  eleas  eonstmafton  between 
(he  major  parties  on  the  (nrmation  of  ihe 
print  leal  aspecu  o(  aur  United  Nations  poltey 
and  the  ti<illlli<»l  aapeMs  at  awt  Buvitt  fwlley, 
but  tbere  has  heett  vary  litilt  aonsultadoii 
and  absolutely  iiu  acreemtnl  abottt  thti  eiw* 
noffiiti  held,  aacept  ptrhapa  tht  taaliaa  u( 
tipttaaiiig  tht  tstrtmt  proiaetloniau  i»M  the 
Waya  and  Maaits  Ounimltiet 

TBg  dlVMiih  between  the  paiiiea  on  tha 
gdmliilairailoira  trade  agieiiniiita  unifiRm 
pfrtiaiM  nvcraintihiglifg  tbe  dlAeuillgi  of 
laaehihg  an  Amarlean  fwalgf>  aenntiml*  pel* 
ley,  but  Uie  voting  re<*ord  on  ittin  and  oihar 
foreign  eronomie  matters  la  eertainly  nei  rv* 
aasuring  to  those  who  want  to  see  a  lilpar- 
IMm  policy  in  nuhaianee  at  well  as  lu  name. 

A  majority  of  tterubHcans  voted  for  teveral 
imporunt  internatiunal  eronomio  orupoaala 
in  Uie  Meventy -ninth  Congreas.  Mure  than 
halt  uf  them  approved  In  both  Houati  tha  »«> 
ttnslnn  of  ltnd*ltaBei  the  appmpriatinna  for 
UNRRA,  and  United  Biatea  participation  in 
tht  United  Natlona  Pood  and  Afrteulture 
Organlaatlon  and  tht  World  Bank  and  Pund, 
But  oooaalonally  thty  wavtred  on  some  aa- 
peou  of  thtse. 

The  voting  reoorda  en  the  esteaalon  of 
the  Tradt  Agreemente  Act  in  1»45  IndloaU 
that  while  it  la  popular  to  aay  that  the  urlfl 
Is  a  local  rather  than  a  partisan  luue.  the 
Republicans  on  the  whole  had  swung  afalnst 
tbt  set,  wbtreas  the  Democrats  were  still  for 
It. 

In  May  of  1948  the  Republlcana  vot^id  In 
favor  of  extending  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  13  to  14.  in  the  Senate  and  145 
of  them  voted  for  It  and  only  33  Republlcana 
were  opposed  In  the  House.  This  was  before 
the  bipartiesn  cooperation  on  the  UN  waa 
working  effectively. 

In  1945.  however,  after  the  Republlcana 
and  Democrats  were  working  together  to  ae- 
cure  a  bipartisan  policy  on  certain  political 
questions,  15  Republicans  In  the  Senate  noted 
for  extending  the  act  to  1948.  and  10  of  hem 
were  against  It;  in  the  House  only  33  Re- 
publicans wsrt  for  exundlng  It  and  140  of 
thtm  were  oppoted. 

At  the  preeent  time,  admittedly,  there  Is  no 
great  flow  of  goods  being  htld  out  of  the 
United  States  by  hlgb  tariffs.  Alao,  for  the 
time  being,  It  Is  true  that  we  do  not  know 
bow  the  last  tariff  cute  are  going  to  oporata 
In  a  more  normal  world  commercial  SMirket. 


But  the  natlona  of  Cbe  world  afe  now  trying 
to  buy  our  gooda  and  they  are  making  up 
their  minds  about  the  commercial  policies 
we  are  going  to  pursue  In  the  future. 

Any  attempt,  therefore,  at  thU  time  to  op- 
pose a  move  by  the  Truman  administration 
toward  freer  world  trade  throuitli  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  creation  of  an  international 
trade  organlaatlon  would  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  extension  of  rigid  bilateral  trsd- 
ln~  agreements  on  the  part  of  other  ccun- 
trica.  And  It  would,  at  the  aame  time,  un- 
doubtedly be  interpreted  as  a  crippling  break 
in  the  sttempt  to  form  a  bipartlann  American 
foreign  policy. 

In  a  much  larger  sense,  however,  this  prob- 
lem Is  moral  before  It  is  political.  It  is  a 
test  not  only  of  the  thinking  ot  a  handful  of 
influential  Senators  and  Representatives,  but 
a  test  of  our  ability  as  a  people  to  reeognlae 
new  and  Important  facta  that  defy  old  bablta 
and  favorite  prejudloea. 

In  the  paat  two  datadae  we  were  confronted 
In  the  poiitieal  Bald  with  a  problem  of  equal 
gravity  and  we  did  not  pats  it  The  power 
and  Influenoe  of  titott  oouniritt  that  wanted 
piaoe  was  greater,  we  saw,  than  tht  power 
and  influenee  of  these  that  wanted  war,  We 
wars  among  thnae  who  wsnted  peaee,  and  we 
were  aaked  to  aeoept  tht  atmple  Idta-^whieb 
had  been  approved  tiNM  and  again  m  our  own 
national  hiatery— tluit  we  muet  gatbtr  otu- 
Btrength  and  eombine  It  quiably  wnh  thegt 
wiio  alM  daaired  peaee  in  opptwltleu  tu  ttoogg 
who  wanted  war, 

It  la  a  fart  ef  aome  htatorte  Importanee  that 
(hough  we  had  all  the  raeta  neoeaaary  to 
leach  a  ronrltialnn  In  our  own  nattohHl  Inter- 
est on  that  question,  we  did  not  p<imblng 
with  (he  other  ptape-lovlnf  etalea  aonn 
anough  to  avoid  war 

After  two  wars  wa  hava  now  aiMiarentty 
leariird  tlili  leMMiii  nr  al  leaat  part  of  It  Wa 
Itgvt  not  yet  rtat^nlgad  Uia  full  maanini 
uf  rormtr  Bagretary  of  Btaia  Byrnei'  atata- 
ingnt  that  "veto  or  no  veto,"  wa  tgera  nbll- 
gated  to  use  our  uower  aiatiiat  any  nation 
thai  biukt  the  ruft  or  law  We  havt,  how^ 
ever,  made  unpraeedanted  progreaa  In  tht 
field  ot  polillcal  reaponalblllty 

The  queeiluu  now  in  Iht  eoonumie  ptaoe, 
and  again  a  teat  ut  uur  political  maiurlty. 
not  dlsaimllar  to  the  queatiuu  of  eotleotlva 
security )  la  before  the  country.  Wa  have 
already  reoogniatU  that  tht  qutatloit  txlata  , 
by  Buppurting  tht  InternaUonal  Monetary 
Pund  and  tltt  International  Bank  for  Reooh* 
atructluu  and  Oevelopmtnt,  by  aasittlng  tht 
United  Nations  Rellsf  and  Rehabilitation 
AdmlnistratloB  and  by  granting  the  British, 
Prenob,  and  Italian  loans 

But  the  problem  of  trade  and  employment 
all  over  the  world  U  much  wider  than  these. 
We  eannrt  lend  our  way  to  a  stable  world. 
We  cannot  for  a  loug  Ume  have  abaoluuly 
free  trade  any  more  than  we  can  have 
absoluta  national  self-sufllctency.  But  we 
can  lead  the  way  to  a  much  freer  exchange 
of  gooda;  the  world  cannot  achieve  this  un- 
lees  we  lower  our  tariffs  eoxulderably  and  go 
along. 

The  United  States  can  do  many  things, 
but  it  cannot  sttaln  peace  if  it  demands 
things  that  lead  to  war.  It  cannot  be  politi- 
cally inttmatlonai  and  economically  nation- 
alistic. It  cannot  make  otutomars  out  of 
paupers  tmlesa  It  agreea  to  let  them  work 
and  sell  In  rettirn.  It  cannot  demand  to 
export  and  refuse  to  import. 

It  cannot  lead  the  world  suoctsaftiUy  aa 
the  greatest  creditor  nauon  if  it  retains  its 
old  debtor  mentality.  It  cannot  end  military 
warfare  unless  it  ends  econonUc  warfare.  It 
oannot  control  the  new  Ideas  of  an  atomic 
age  with  the  tired  and  abut  minds  of  the 
Bmoot-Hawley  age.  And  It  cannot  bring  the 
world  together  unices  it  can  t>ring  tba  Re- 
ptiblicans  and  Democrats  together  on  a  lib- 
eral foreign  economic  policy. 
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A  CeniHhitiit'i  Adric* 


KXTSNflON  OP  RIMAIUCf 
^  or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARtlflNA 

ni  THi  Kouvi  or  iiipm»iin'A'n\ki 


Monday.  Marrh  17,  t947 


Mr  MUI(IX)CK     Mr  tpMikrr,  ft 
^kMM-nini  cun»t>iuenl  of  mtnn,  W 
WllUftmion.  of  Pho«nix,  Arm  ,  under 
of  Mftfch  19,  ihJ«  yrftr.  mhi  ft  mr««ft  i» 
Mvntbvn  of  th«  Unitrd  RUtM  Con  ! 
and  of  thfl  Arinonft  MUl«^  I/i|i«i«i 
Am  a  vvurftn  uf  th«  Plr»t  World  Wnii 
Ut«  fftthrr  of  i  vfivrin  of  tht 
World  Wiir,  unrt  nl^o  m  ft  l«K)d 
Mr  WilUftm»ott  m  ltv«iily  inirrMWd 
mtttfrii  ftlTfctirti  our  country     t 
looliit  About  hi"  arf*  murh  nf  rvil  li 
eommrrrul  ftnd  nocifti  world  ftnd  I 
cUnrd  to  ftttrlbutp  nom*  of  lhrK< 
Mvory  rondtliona  to  ft  lack  of  >»i 
on  thi»  purl  of  ihoie  who  m»ki«  Ih 
or  by  thonc  who  rnforc*  the  IftWN 
Itftve  to  rxtrnd  my  rtmarkii.  I  her 
•ubmit  Mr,  WitMam«on's    ftdvtc*. 
wider  rradinf .    The  Item  U  m  fol 
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Thtrt  ta  on*  elsM  o(  clttMna  In  lh« 
8t«(«e--tb«  eonnea  pM:pl»— who  art 
c«t*tng  very  much  conatdtritton  by 
owlura   and    otbar   elrcud    public    o 
Tou  nr«  allowtnR  vartoua  minority 
at»p  m  and  influence  you  In  legislation 
menUl  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  * 

During    the    war    yeara'   we    put    up 
rationing,  high  price*,  and  restriction  i 
made  many  aacrlflces  to  back  up  our 
the  battlefields.    You  taxed  lu  to  the 
Uklng  away  a  good  percentage  of  our 
and  saljuiea.  and.  we  bought  bonds  wltt 
little  savings  we  were  able  to  make 
were  not  satisfied  with  this.    Tou 
black-marketeers  to  reap  a  rich 
scarce  and  rationed  Itema,  and  paved 
for  an  army  of  selfish  war  profiteers  to 
great  fortunes.    Tou  have  failed  to 
these  profiteers,  monopolists,  and 
blaming  the  laborliig  men  who  want 
wages,  for  the  high  prices.    Tou  neve 
considered   that  unless   they   receive 
wages,  they  cannot  eat  and  feed  and 
their  families 

If  you  will  make  these  profiteers  ant 
eteers  pay  their  Just  share  of  the  taxt  i 
allow  us  common  people  to  make 
UTe  and  feed  our  loved  ones,  the 
000.030  wnr  debt  can  be  paid,  and 
win  not  become  bankrupt.     Jiist  thin; 
must  pav  the  Government   taxes  on 
thing  over  »5C0.     How  much  will 
new? 

Veterans  are  unable  to  find  housed 
tbey  eaa  afford  to  live  in.    But  war 
aires  can  aflord  to  pay  $80  per  day  m 
and  Arizona  winter  raaorts  and  90 
a  drink  of  nun .  and  the  monopolies  cai  i 
larf*  vtorca  and  cfRce  buildings,  hotejs 
plaasur*  rasorta.    The  veteran,  with  h 
Ited  means,  cannot  obtain  a  few  boarcis 
whtch  to  construct  a  lean-to  to 
wife  and  babies. 

There  la  one  court  greater  than 
XlBltad  Statta  Supreme  Court.    That 
eourt  of  piAUe  opinion,  and  when  thli 
iteddes  an  iasus.  It  will  have  appalling 
on  you  and  the  apeclal  inieresu 
have  catered  to  for  »o  many  yeara. 
making  a  most  fertile  field  for  the 
communism  in  this  country,  and  you 
derminlng    the    very    principles    of 
racy.    Please  wake  up.    Please  give  the 
ooosiderattoQ  to  the  common  man 
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common  woman  of  Atfiift.  Tlief  pre  tn 
llM  oiaMUy-and  Ui  leifiiiteaii  WWM  volt 
yM  out  of  odMe— Ui>leM  you  get  wiae  to 

Compel  the  food  racketeer*  and  prtea« 
mongers  to  take  a  fair  prdlt  and  »  fair 
profit  only,  fifaecUts  and  punuh  tke  war 
pntAtear*  and  all  raekateers  to  ths  (uU  limit 
td  llM  law  iMVeeltgstc  the  wasteful  and  un- 
fair t«rtti«  (If  the  Veteraaa'  AdmlnlairnMon. 
and  nil  other  di»p«rimenta  iif  Cluvniiuent 
that  has  become  a  rackel,  fur  h«avi*ii*«  aakfl, 
pleaatr  wake  Mp— b«fore  it  U  tuo  late. 
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FivtYetr  Ltvil-Premiuin  Term  Polieiei 


CXTKNIIION  or  RKMAKK 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


1 


or   riNAH 

IN  TMI  NOUIB  or  NirRMINtATtVM 

Thur»(lay,  March  f.  194T  i 

Mr  TIAOUE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  au- 
thority elvrn  to  mr  to  rxtond  my  rttrnftrki 
in  tho  RicoKD.  I  wi.«h  to  atftte  thn  purpose 
of  H.  R.  1937  whtch  ftuthoriwi  holder* 
of  6-yeftr  level -prfmium  trrm  poitolM  of 
United  atfttea  Oovernmcnt  lifr  insurnnce 
to  renew  their  pollclee  for  a  fifth  6-yeftr 
period,  and  to  itvp  my  reaaone  fqr  sup- 
porting this  leRl»latlon. 

Over  37.000  World  War  I  veterana  are 
enjoying  the  protection  of  the  6-year 
level -premium  term  plan.  Nearly  13.000 
of  these  policy  holders  are  in  their  fourth 
5-year  period  and  unless  authority  Is 
granted  to  renew  their  policies  at  the  low 
premium  rate,  these  individuals  and  their 
families  will  not  have  this  necessary  pro- 
tection. 

This  legislation  was  Introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Legion  and  is 
endorsed  by  the  other  veterans'  organi- 
zations. I  believe  that  these  organiza- 
tions and  Congress  would  be  rendering 
a  great  additional  service  to  these  vet- 
erans by  continuing  this  plan  of  security 
for  these  families. 

I  sincerely  urge  veterans  of  both  World 
Wars  to  convert  their  Government  in- 
surance to  ordinary  life  or  to  other  per- 
manent insurance  plans  if  they  can  aflord 
the  additional  expense.  In  this  way  they 
can  gain  the  advantages  of  cash,  loan, 
and  paid-up  values  in  their  insurance 
policies  in  the  future. 

However,  in  order  to  take  care  Of  those 
veterans  who  cannot  convert  their  poli- 
cies at  the  present  time,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  be  authorized  to 
accept  renewals  for  a  fifth  5-year  period 
of  term  Insurance. 


Price  and  Wage  Controls 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or   MINNZSOTA  ' 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  17,  1947] 

Mr.    MacKinnon.    Mr.    Speaker,    to 
keep  the  record  straight  about  who  did 


What  to  OPA.  under  leave  to  txlenC  mr 
refnarka.  1  inaerl,  flrat.  the  statement  of 
President  Trunun  of  November  9.  1948, 
directing  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  nil  control  over  prices  except  on  sugar 
and  rlcr;  and  second,  the  order  of  thf 
OPA  AdmlnlBirfttor.  effective  November 
10,  1946,  implementing  the  Presldei^t's 
directive— Ptdtral  Reflster,  November 
14.  1941,  page  13404. 

These  two  documents  show  who  re- 
moved the  controta  and  why; 
■tatsmbnt  or  rssaiesnT  DisicriMO  Asawdow- 

MSNT  or  fSICI  AN8  WAfti  OONTftOU 

Tha  sanrral  iniiimi  iiver  pricaa  and  wages 
U  juatin»l)la  tiitiy  •<.  loim  a«  it  U  an  alTet'llva 
in«iriimaiu  as«m«t  Ihflrtilon  I  am  turn. 
vtnoad  that  tha  lime  liaa  euina  whan  tliaae 
eentrels  ean  serve  no  useful  purpose,  I  am, 
Indeed,  eonvinctd  that  thalr  further  coutln- 
uaitra  would  do  ths  Natlun'a  seunomy  more 
harm  than  S'H'd  Arcordinslv,  I  have  dl« 
reettd  Uie  inimediNia  abanUimmtnt  of  nil 
eoittrul  ovfi  waNsa  and  lalariaa  and  all  eon* 
troi  over  prices  eHc»pt  that  neceaaary  to  Im- 
plement ths  rationing  and  Rllocation  pro- 
grama  nf  sugar  and  rice.  Rant  oontrol.  how- 
tver,  must  and  will  be  continued. 

On  October  14.  I  reported  to  the  people 
on  the  sMbJrfct  of  ths  meat  ahurtage  and  our 
general  atabUlsatlon  program.  In  addition 
tu  freeing  meat  from  oontrul  X  directed  that  . 
ths  lifting  of  other  controls  be  soesleratsd. 
As  ft  result,  controls  hsvs  been  removed  from 
praotlcally  all  (ooda  and  a  long  lut  of  other 
commodltlea. 

The  Price  Admlnlatrator  has  adviaed  me 
that,  with  ao  much  ot  the  economy  freed 
from  price  controla.  clinging  to  the  reat 
would.  In  hla  Judgment,  lead  to  dlstortlona 
In  production  and  diversion  of  goods  to  an 
extent  far  outweighing  any  t)«neflt  that  could 
be  achieved. 

There  Is  no  virtue  In  control  for  control's 
sake.  When  It  becomes  apparent  that  con- 
trols are  not  furthering  the  purposes  of  the 
stabilization  laws  but  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, tend  to  defeat  these  pvirposes,  It  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  Government  to  drop 
the  controls. 

The  major  problem  with  which  we  have 
had  to  contend  Is  the  withholding  of  goods 
from  the  market.  As  price  controls  are  drop- 
ped, one  by  one.  many  sellers  naturally  hold 
on  to  their  goods  In  the  hope  that  their  turn 
will  come  next  and  that  they  can  obtain  a 
higher  price.  In  addition  to  those  who  are 
holding  on  to  goods  merely  In  expectation  of 
decontrol,  there  are  others  whose  motive  Is 
deliberately  to  force  decontrol  by  depriving 
consumers  of  essential  goods  or  manufactur- 
ers of  essential  materials.  This  withholding 
Is  becoming  so  serious  as  to  threaten  key 
segments  of  the  economy  with  paralysis. 

The  real  basis  of  our  difficulty  Is  the  un- 
workable price  control  law  which  the  Con- 
gress gave  us  to  administer.  The  plain  truth 
is  that,  under  this  Inadequate  law,  price  con- 
trol has  lost  the  popular  support  needed  to 
make  It  work.  At  best,  the  administration  of 
price  control  Is  an  extraordinarily  dlfHcult 
and  complex  business  and  it  can  work  suc- 
ceaafully  only  If  the  people  generally  give  It 
their  support. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
many  of  our  shortages  have  disappeared  and 
in  many  other  areas  supply  U  rapidly  ap- 
proaching demand.  In  the  15  months  since 
VJ-day  the  stabilization  program  has  pre- 
served a  large  measure  of  general  economic 
stabUlty  during  a  period  in  which  explosive 
forces  would  otherwise  have  produced  eco- 
nomic disaster.  In  fact,  the  situation  Is  far 
more  favorable  for  the  return  to  a  free  econ- 
omy today  than  It  was  when  the  present 
badly  weakened  sUbtlizatlon  law  was  Onally 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 
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Nevefthstsas,  some  shorteges  remain  fttid 
some  price*  will  sdvaiics  slMrply  when  eon* 
trols  are  removtd,  Ws  havs,  huwsver,  alreedf 
seen  what  oonsumsr  rssistanoe  can  do  to 
sxrasslve  prtres.  The  coniumers  of  Amarloft 
know  that  If  they  refuae  tu  pay  exorbitant 
prices,  prices  will  ooms  down.  Wholssalsrs 
ftnd  retaiUrs  alika  are  aware  of  ths  danger 
of  aocumulaiing  invantorlaa  at  pricsa  ao  high 
thst  they  cnnnot  be  canfldent  of  resstllng  st 
a  piuni.  Manufacturfri,  thinking  of  tnsir 
fuiura  mtiiksu,  wilt  hasitais  to  rsUa  prices 
uiiipsaomihly,  In  Khott,  the  taw  of  supply 
and  damniul  opetsiing  In  ths  msrket  place 
win,  from  now  on,  ssrvs  ths  psopts  better 
than  would  ronunuod  regulation  of  prices 
by  ths  Ciovarninani, 

Ths  reHsoiia  which  imps!  the  lifting  of 

Srice  contiols  sra  not  aiiplirnbis  \fi  rentii 
leualMg  U  daspsiataly  ahort  and  will  eOD- 
tiniia  to  bs  ahort  foi  a  l*ing  time  to  come. 
Tshaiits  are  In  no  noaUlon  to  isslat  sgtor* 
tlonats  (ismsnds.  Ttia  nNing  of  rants  hy  the 
ordinary  proosasas  or  bargninlng  would  brin| 
hardahip  and  kUlTrring  to  nur  miopia,  It  may 
he  that  soma  adjviatmant  of  rants  will  be 
required,  but  conirol  ot  rente  and  oontrol 
over  ffVlrtlona  muat  bs  continued. 

X  wiah  that  It  wsra  posslbts  to  knp  effsp. 
tlvo  prios  controls  on  building  materials  in 
furthersncs  of  the  vstsrans'  emergency  hous- 
ing program,  under  whtcb  ws  have  atsn  an 
unprecedented  acceleration  both  of  home- 
building  and  of  the  production  of  building 
matsrlala.  But  pries  control  on  building 
materlala  alone,  with  no  price  control  on 
products  competing  for  the  same  raw  mate- 
rlala. would  drive  theae  materials  away  from 
housing  and  defeat  ths  objectives  of  ths 
program.  The  removal  of  price  ceilings  on 
building  materials  will  obviously  necessitate 
a  change  In  the  approach  to  some  of  the 
problems  In  the  housing  program.  I  am 
asking  the  Housing  Expediter  to  report  to  me 
promptly  In  this  regard.  We  must  continue 
an  aggressive  program  of  buUdlng  homes  and 
apartments  for  veterans. 

The  removal  of  price  controls  leaves  no 
basis  or  necessity  for  the  continuation  of 
wage  controls,  which  have  operated.  In  most 
Industries,  only  as  an  adjunct  to  price  con- 
trols. Accordingly,  I  have  Issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  terminating  all  wage  and  salary 
controls  under  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942. 
This  does  not  affect,  of  covurse.  the  statutory 
provision  governing  changes  In  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  In  plants  operated 
by  the  Government  pursuant  to  the  War 
Labor  Disputes  Act. 

I  have  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
In  consultation  with  the  agencies  involved, 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  reduction  of  opera- 
tions resulting  from  today's  action,  and  to 
devise  the  most  effective  and  economical 
methods  for  administering  the  functions 
which  remain. 

The  lifting  of  price  controls  and  wage  con- 
trols results  m  the  return  to  a  free  market 
with  free  collective  bargaining.  Industry  has 
sought  removal  of  price  controls  while  labor 
has  pressed  for  removal  of  control  of  wages. 
Both  have  Insisted  that  removal  of  these 
controls  would  lead  to  Increased  production 
and  fewer  work  stoppages. 

High  production  removes  the  hazard  of 
Inflation  and  brings  prices  within  the  reach 
of  the  mass  market.  Wage  rates  not  Justi- 
fied by  liibor  productivity  and  prices  not 
Justified  by  manufacturers'  costs  may  bring 
the  Uluslon  of  prosperity.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  good  wages,  full  emploj'ment,  and 
sound  bU8lne.<»  profits  must  depend  upon 
management  and  workers  cooperating  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  volume  of  goods  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

Today's  action  places  squarely  upon  man- 
agement and  labor  the  responsibility  for 
working  out  agreements  for  the  adjustment 
of  their  differences  without  Interruption  of 
production. 

xcni— App. 


Ofton  Of  OPA  ADMiNieriAToa  iMetiMtwrme 
raaaiDtNT's  DiiiCTiVs  To  AiANDON  Psua 

AND  WaOS  CuNTI.UUI 

OhApur  XI.  Office  Of  fries  Admlulstratioa. 
Fsrt  1105.  Admlnlstrstlon  (SO  IN). 
meaienoN  rsoM  eftiea  ooimot  or  au  com- 

KOOITtRS  INCm  eVOAft  AND  BlCi 

■aonoN  1,  Oommodltles  sKsmpt,  All  om- 
modules  (Including  services)  are  eaempt 
from  price  control  txcspt: 

(s)  lugsr  Slid  augsr  solutions  dsrlvsd  from 
sufsr  osne  or  sugar  beets,  including  sll 
grsdse  of  edible  syrups  and  molaaaea,  and 
blaekstrsp  molasses  (importsd  sud  doioes* 
tic)  I 

(h)  Corn  syrup  and  corn  sugar  (Imported 
Hiid  domestic); 

(e)  Wended  syrups  (imiKirtad  snd  deiiMe- 
llo)  whleh  eentain  at  least  80  pereent  iqf 
wetgHt  or  volums  of  sugar,  sugar  solution, 
oorn  ayrup  or  corn  sugar,  cither  singly  or  In 
eotubinatiun;  and 

(d)  Rice,  rough  and  milled  (imported  snd 
domestic) , 

•ec,  a.  Preserve tion  of  records.  Kseords 
Bhsll  bs  prraerved  ss  provided  by  lupple- 
msntary  Order  lli0 

■rc.  I,  Btabilisatlon  Act  of  IMi,  as 
amsnded,  This  order  does  not  afreet  ths 
notice  rcqutrrmenii  of  section  1  of  ths 
Slablllaatlon  Act  of  1043.  ns  amended,  appli- 
cable to  common  carrisrs  and  other  publie 
utUltles. 

This  Supplsmsntary  Ordsr  No.  IM  snsll 
becoms  sffectivs  as  of  12:01  s.  m.  Novsrtber 
10,  1M6. 

Issued  this  lath  day  of  November  1046. 
FAtn.  A.  PoRTta, 

Administrator. 

(P.  R.  Doc.  46-20381;  filed.  November  13. 
1946:  10:46  a.  m.) 


Bewildered  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17.  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  read  with  great  interest  and  con- 
siderable concern  a  very  interesting  and 
compelling  article  by  Vincent  Sheean  on 
the  present  situation  in  Italy.  In  this 
article,  published  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  author  denounces  the 
treatment  accorded  an  impotent  nation 
now  fighting  to  regain  its  self-respect. 
In  it  he  accurately  portrays  the  valuable 
assistance  given  the  Allies,  the  many 
sacrifices  made  by  the  Italian  people  fol- 
lowing Mussolini's  downfall,  their  present 
disillusionment,  and  strongly  urges  that 
Italy  be  justly  returned  to  the  commun- 
ity of  nations  as  an  essentially  western 
and  democratic  power,  not  as  part  of  ti 
world  of  pan-Slavic  collectivism,  Mr. 
Sheean  shows  how  the  terms  of  the  peace 
treaty  for  Italy  deprive  her  of  self-de- 
fense, cripple  her  with  debts  for  repara- 
tions to  Communist  Russia  and  the  Haiti- 
ans, and  cut  off  over  70  percent  of  the 
coal  so  vital  for  her  industrial  life. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Sheean's  entiire 


grticlf  fts  It  tr)petred  In  yeeierday'f 

Wftshingion  Poit: 

Xtalv  BewnoiftiB 
(ly  Vlaeent  Iheean) 
Wewepapei  iMiers  ware  recently  treated  to 
sn  spUode  nf  conaidarnbls  wry  •Ignlfloanoe 
when  Molotov  and  llyrnea  diaagrssd  about 
whether  or  not  Italy  and  Yugoslsvla  ahould 
have  motor  torpedo  boats  tor  ahors  patrol 
and  similar  duties.  Attar  soma  srgument  It 
was  settled  thsi  fl  mouir  turpsdo  boats  should 
be  allowed  Ut  each  undar  the  peace  treaty. 

liR  motor  torpedo  br>ats,  This  Is  whst  is 
left  10  Italy  out  a  toui  of  hundreds-<the 
meter  torpede  iMftt  hsving  been  a  narticu* 
Isriy  Itftllsn  development,  The  third  Isrgest 
nsvy  In  lumps,  ths  finest  auhmariiia  en* 
gines,  seme  «*f  the  bsst  of  ftUJiili«7  erftfi,  ftti 
now  ere  reduced  tu  a  token  fonei  ftMl  the 
main  part  of  the  liallan  saa  fnrees  have 
passed  ihio  the  hand*  of  ths  Allies,  ehisfly 
ths  British,  Of  course  ths  dissrmamsnt  In 
ths  air  and  en  ths  Isnd  Is  Just  as  complete, 
but  samshow  ths  wsy  in  whleh  (he  Itallftn 
navy  has  become  war  booty  for  ths  victors 
shows  mars  distinctly  than  any  uf  thsss  other 
elreumstaneee  hnw  the  mighty  ars  falltn. 

For  Italy  had  in  leae  a  formidable  see 
power  which,  accordinR  to  most  judgsa.  was 
very  nearly  equal  to  ths  modsrn  fisst  of  the 
Prenrh.  ths  sscond  in  lurops.  This  was  sup> 
ported  upon  ths  solid  basis  of  a  merchant 
marine  which  was  first  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  augmsntsd  by  a  program  for  air  and  sub- 
msrlns  devslopment  which  promised  to  bring 
the  Mtissollnl  dresm  of  "Mere  Nostrum"  to 
resUty.  The  British,  who  themselves  tissd 
Capronl  engines  In  their  submarines  and  who 
watched  the  Italian  seaplane  development 
with  the  most  anxious  care,  were  well  a  wart 
of  the  bid  being  made  for  a  Roman  sea.  Tht 
French  were  even  more  anxloiu,  and  their 
naval  building  before  the  war  was  occasioned 
more  by  the  rise  of  Italian  seapower  than  by 
any  threat  from  the  Germans.  Now  this  has 
all  been  swept  away  as  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  war  in  which  Italy  made  herself  the  ac- 
complice of  Germany  In  a  gamble  upon  the 
world's  future. 

Along  with  the  Italian  Navy  and  merchant 
marine  there  has  been  sacrificed  the  principal 
Adriatic  naval  base,  Pola,  which  goes  to 
Yugoslavia  under  the  treaty,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Adriatic  port,  Trieste,  which  is  interna- 
tionalized under  a  schedule  that  is  bound  to 
bring  endless  trouble.  These  Italian  cities 
will  unquestionably  be  subjected  to  an  in- 
flux of  Yugoslav  Immigration  so  as  to  change 
the  ethnic  structure  of  their  population,  and 
it  may  be  expected  that  most  Italians  ot 
Venezia  Glulia  wlU,  in  fact,  take  flight. 
Some  300,000  of  such  refugees  were  expected 
in  northern  Italy  this  winter  and  early 
spring. 

Apparently  the  United  States  and  England 
expect  Italy  to  be  the  front  line  for  western 
democracy  against  a  world  of  pan-Slavic  col- 
lectivism. This  Idea  is  Implicit  in  much  of 
what  our  men  of  state  say  in  public,  as  well 
as  in  their  acts  and  minor  gestures  reported 
every  day  in  the  papers.  But  at  the  very 
same  time  they  are  stripping  Italy  of  every- 
thing. They  are  deprlvhig  her  of  self- 
defense,  crlppUng  the  country  with  debts  for 
reparations  to  Russia  and  the  Balkans,  draw- 
ing a  frontier  line  which  Is  strategically  val- 
ueless, and  cutting  off  a  large  part  (over  70 
percent)  of  the  very  little  coal  which  Italy 
had  for  its  whole  industrial  life.  It  U  as  if 
you  hired  a  bodyguard  and  then  botmd  him 
hand  and  foot  and  left  him  to  starve  on  your 
doorstep. 

The  restilt.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  that  before 
veiy  long  Italy  may  pass  the  mystic  line  our 
statesmen  have  In  mind,  and  instead  of  l>elng 
the  vanguard  of  western  democracy  against 
pan-Slavic  coUectivism,  may  l>ecome  the 
vanguard  of  coUectivism  ItaeU  against  the 
West. 
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ITAUANS   An   OISnXTTSlOlVIO 

Oartalnly  tlMre  are  very  few  Italians 
who  belter*  that  any  aerlous  help  (or  t 
unhappy  country  will  come  from  the  Unl 
States  or  Great  Britain.     Bven  UNRRA 
CBMcrl.  and  although  there  to  evident  a 
tain  preferential  treatment  for  Italy  on 
rappUea.  it  U  tyy  no  means  enough  to 
up  for  all  the  other  calamities  that  have 
fallen    the    peninsula    and    Its    Inhabiia 
The  possibility  that  Italy  might  fare 
In  the  Soviet  bloc  Is  being  put  forward 
ttHlBMnee  not  only  by  the  Italian 
Party  but  by  sections  of  the  Scclalists 
even  by  segments  on  the  left  in  the 
ttan  Democratic  Party  Itaelf.    Some  day 
argument — which  may  be  specious  but  Is 
MM  to  wbtch  we  drive  the  Itallarw  by 
aenttac  their  decpair — may  uke  over 
larger  elemenu  of  th*  populaUon  and 
deed  will  be  done. 

When  we  think  back   to  the   days 
Muaaoltnl  reigned  in  all  bto  bumptious  a 
^nc».  the  irony  of  thto  downfall   to 
Briorc  the  war  the  Italian  Oovcmment 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  be  polite  to 
govemmenu  which  now,  between  them 
force  the  condlUons  of  Italy's  rum 
Unl  used  to  make  the  American,  British 
Prcnch  ambassadors  swsit  bis  pleasure 
treated  suoc»sive  Buasian  ambassadors 
the  most  frigid  disdain.    Aside  from  a 
trip  to  the  Lausanne  Peace  Conferenoi 
laos.  Mussel  Lnl   never   took   the   troublt 
traeel    sbroad    to    see    any    c€    the 
potentates  with  whom  he  dealt.    Hitter 
could  bring  htm  out  of  Italy  but  was  al 
scrupulous  to  return  the  visit.    When 
soUnl  wai>t«d  to  see  people  like  the 
and  Prench  prime  ministers  or  foreign 
tatars.  he  sent  for  them  and  they  cam  i 
Some. 

Now  be  to  dead  and  hto  sucoeMors  aml<j 
ruins  of  Italy  are  men  who  deem 
hjcky  if  they  get  half  an  hour  in  a 
room  to  state  their  case  to  some  bored 
resentattve  of  a   great  allied   power 
men,  almost  all  of  them,  were  opponent 
fascism:   some  few  were  professional 
mats  who  served  under  fascism  and  are 
bag  now  under  whatever  government 
Power.  Insofar  as  there  to  any  In  an 
Government,  lies  in  the  hamto  chiefly  o 
Socialist,   Pietro   Nennl.    and    the 
Democrat  (Catholic),  Alcide  de  Oaspart 
have  to  plead  for  an  audience  with  the 
western  statesmen. 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  all 
poetic  Justice,  but  the  trouble  with 
justice  to  that  It  usually  falto  upon  the 
persons.    Why  should  Nennl  and  de  " 
who  spent  their  lives  opposing  Mussolln 
plate  Mussolini's  crimes     That  to  the 
with  all  dictatorial  regimes:  by  the  v 
ot  their  nature  they  are  In  the  end 
and  their  heirs  are  most  often  chosen 
among  their  victims. 

It  to  clear  that  Italy,  as  an  ex-enemy 
cannot  enjoy  the  privileges  of  states 
were  always  allied;  but  s<me  allowance 
to  be  made  for  the  sacrifices  which 
Mussolmi's  downfall.     That  was  almos 
full  years  before  the  end  al  the  war,  anc 
.    Ing  that  Ume  many  Italians  gave  thcii 
lor  the  allied  cause. 
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The  Italian  Navy,  almost  Intact,  wenf  Into 
Allied   service  and  showed  Its  prowesi    and 
skill    in    many   operations.      Italian    fl  jhter 
■quadrons  supported  Allied  operations    par 
tieularly  those  acroes  the  Adriatic  In  "t^go- 
slavia.     There   were   two   Italian 
equipped  with  Macchi  303  which  o 
consistently  that  winter  In  Yugoslavia  li 
port  of  Marshal  Tito,  who  to  now  the 
ferocious  of  Italy's  enemies. 

I  was  at  that  time  stationed  near  Bak-i,  an 
In  the  headquarters  of  the  Tactk  al  Air 
Force,  and  from  the  beginning  I  was  in  favor 
of  making  public  some  of  the  details  ii>out 
bow  young  ItalUiis  came  to  us  offering  their 
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lervices.  None  of  this  could  be  released  be- 
cause otir  Air  Porce  commander.  Air  Marshal 
Cunningham,  of  the  RAP,  said:  "We  dont 
want  to  make  heroes  out  of  th*  blfKxly 
Byties." 

Never  shnll  I  forget  some  oi  the  Italians 
who  (lew  in  to  U3  that  winter  from  all  over 
northern  It.ay  and  Greece.  They  bad  to  steal 
airplanes  from  under  the  noses  of  the  Ger- 
mans: they  had  to  shoot  Germans  or  some- 
times their  own  comrades  to  escape;  they 
were  wild-eyed  and  exalted  with  the  sheer 
tension  of  their  effort.  They  came  to  us 
hoping  for  alrcrsft.  or  to  be  dropped  behind 
the  lines  by  parachute,  or  to  engage  In  the 
most  dangerous  sabotage  and  espionage  work, 
ard  for  most  of  them  all  we  had  was  the 
routine  transfer  to  Marshal  Badoglio's  stag- 
nant and  useleas  headquarters. 

SOMK  JOIKKO  PAKTISAN   MOVnaSMT 

There  were,  of  course,  thanks  to  that  ener- 
getic outfit,  the  06S,  seme  Italians  who 
escaped  such  a  fate.  One  friend  of  mine,  an 
Italian  air  force  otBcer  wtM  had  sugnated 
with  the  best  of  them  under  Badogllo,  was 
later  on  transferred  to  the  OSS  and  Jumped 
fsr  behind  the  German  lines  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Piedmont  There  he  organized  and 
contmnandeU  a  guerrilla  operation  for  almost 
two  wtiole  y<iars,  harassing  G?rman  communi- 
cations and  supplies  so  successfully  that 
after  a  year  there  were  two  Nazi  divisions 
assigned  to  the  task  of  holding  down  that 
particular  province  behind  Turtn  in  the 
Italian  Alps. 

Another  lulian  who  worked  for  the  OSS 
left  Naples  that   winter   In   the  dress  of   a 
Benedictine     monk     and     mac'e     his     way 
through  Italy  with  a  radio  underneath  hto 
monktoh  robe.    There  were  some  who  used  to 
pass  back  and  forth  through  the  Germans 
regularly    with    messages    and    Information. 
There  were  some  who  rescued  allied  prison- 
ers of  war  behind  the  German  lines  and  ran  a 
sort  of  underground  railway  (or  them  Into 
our  own  territory.    Aside  from  all  these  were 
the  highly  organized  Partisans  (I  Partigianl) 
of    northern    Italy    who   carried    on    warlare 
against  the  Germans  (or  two  lull  years  and 
did  far  more,  in  the  military  sense  of  damage 
to   Ije   enemy,   than   the   Prench    resistance 
movement   ever   did.     In   fact,   one   of   the 
astonishuig  things  In  the  whole  war  story  is 
the  Ingratitude  with  which  we  treated  the 
Italian  people  for  their  remarkable  effort  at 
guerrilla  u-arfare.  under  ver,   adverse  condi- 
tions   (especially    In    the    Alps),    while    at 
the  same  time  we  have  wearied  the  heaven.s 
with  our  praises  for  the  brief  and  limited 
help  given  our  enormous  invading  armies  by 
a  handful  of  young  Frenchmen  who  served  in 
the  resistance  movement. 

Th;s.  of  course,  is  in  part  explained  by  the 
American  Ecntlmentallty  about  Pranoe,  and 
In  part  by  the  fact  that  every  resource  of  the 
Supreme  Allied  Headquarters  was  l>ent  on 
making  the  best  of  Prench  resistance  efforts, 
while  the  much  greater  luiian  efforts  went 
on  through  the  dreary  2  years  without  ever 
being  mentioned.  The  Italian  Partisan 
movement  was  a  military  secret  while  it  was 
going  on:  It  has  become  out  of  date  since 
then:  and  between  these  two  dicta  it  to  still 
almost  unknown  to  the  American  public.  We 
retain,  as  a  people,  the  astonishment  we  felt 
on  that  day  when  Italy  dared  to  declaie  war 
upon  us,  and  the  fact  that  many  thousands 
of  Italians  went  through  tremendoiw  dan- 
gers and  privations  to  atone  fo»"  this  has  not 
yet  reached  our  national  consciousness. 

Sometimes  I  used  to  wonder  why  the  Ital- 
ian Partisans  fought  at  all.  since  by  the  war's 
end  it  had  become  evident  that  they  were  to 
hare  no  gratitude  from  ua  for  it  and  no 
credit  for  all  they  had  done.  In  the  spring 
of  1945.  on  the  eve  of  the  last  offensive.  I 
a;;ked  a  friend  In  Rome  thto  exact  question: 
Why  were  the  Partisans  fighting  for  us? 
She  was  a  lady  who  had  much  to  do  with 
the  Partisan  organizations,  a  daughter  of  the 
philosopher  Croce   and  wife  of  an  under- 


ground leader.  "They  are  not  fighting  for 
rewards,"  she  said  proudly.  "By  now  they 
know  what  your  rewards  are  like:  jail  and 
famine.  They  are  fighting  merely  to  regain 
their  own  self-respect." 

Well,  it  may  be  that  self-respect  returns 
under  conditions  of  penury,  sUrvatlon,  and 
impotence.  That  was  the  theory  of  Marshal 
Petain.  for  example,  who  preached  purifica- 
tion through  suffering.  It  has  been  the  doc- 
trine of  Innumerable  religious  sects  through- 
out the  ages,  and  It  to  akin  to  the  oriental 
doctrines  by  which  every  Incarnation  pre- 
pares for  the  next,  and  the  strfferlng  of  one 
life  are  compensated  by  the  Joys  of  another. 

But  It  has  very  little  natural  root  In  either 
the  conditions  or  culture  of  Italy,  where  this 
world  has  ordinarily  been  taken  as  quite  suf- 
ficient for  the  happiness  of  man.  Along  with 
the  lovt  of  beauty  which  Is  native  to  Italians, 
there  goes  a  practical  sense  of  making  the 
most  of  things,  getting  aU  there  to  to  get  out 
of  lUe:  with  lUlUn  people  the  fogs  of  Nor- 
dic idealism— purification  through  stiflerlng 
among  them— are  never  fully  vmderstocd. 
For  these  and  related  reasons  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  penitential  attitude  will  ac- 
company the  present  sufferings  of  the  Italian 
people.  What  they  wUl  feel  In  1947  to  that 
if  the  Allies  can  give  them  no  better  than 
thto.  then  perhaps  they  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  try  what  the  Slav  collectlvtots  have 
to  offer. 

COLLCCTTVISM   WOUU)  CMANCa  rtAl-lAN    UT« 

What  could  that  conceivably  be?  Mar- 
thai  Tito  and  hto  foUowers  are  by  nature 
antl-Itallan,  because  the  clash  ct  Slovene  or 
Croat  with  the  Italians  Is  ancestral.  They 
will,  therefore,  not  wish  to  be  unduly  gen- 
erous. And  the  cultural  level  of  TugoalavU 
being  what  It  to.  they  are  not  disposed  to  any 
leniency  towards  Italy  because  of  lU  Taat 
contribution  to  clvUiaatlon. 

But  If  Italy  ever  turned  toward  coUectlT- 
Ism.  a  new  attlttjde  would  eome  Into  betn«, 
that  of  class  Instead  of  nation,  and  the  ruth- 
less totalitarianism  of  Tito  would  force  that 
radical  organization  of  Italian  life  which  the 
Allies  have  so  far  discouraged.  Even  the 
Italian  collcctlvists  heslute  because  they 
know  that  thto  to  the  hard  way,  but  they 
may  not  hesitate  forever. 

Such  are  the  conditions  of  Italy  as  Imposed 
by  the  peace  treaty  completed  in  New  York. 
The  ruin  of  Germany  to  no  doubt  more  com- 
plete, as  the  power  of  Germany  for  good  or 
evil  was  greater,  but  In  the  case  of  Italy  no 
such  war  guilt  Is  imputed,  no  such  damage 
was  suffered  by  the  Allies.  All  along  it  has 
been  assumed,  particularly  by  the  Americans, 
that  lUly  was  deluded  and  misled  but  not 
wicked.  It  has  further  been  assumed  that 
after  a  period  of  ineviUble  suffering  Italy 
could  return  to  the  community  of  nations 
as  an  essentially  western  and  democratic 
power.  It  to  these  fundamental  assumptions 
that  are  new  thrown  Into  doubt  by  the  edicts 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Towers,  the  treaties 
arbitrarily  imposed  on  an  impotent  Italy  by 
the  Allies. 


Conunuiutm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

or   TENNESSFX 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoiLs  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  edito- 
rials relating  to  communism.  The  first 
is   one    from    the   Washington    Times- 
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Herald   of   yesterday   morning   entitled 
"Start  at  Home,"  by  Prank  C.  Waldrop. 

The  second  is  entitled  "Pails  To  Meet 
Test."  from  the  Standard-Times  of  New 
Bedford.  Mass.,  of  March  14. 

The  third  is  entitled  "America's  New 
World  Role,"  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  March  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  \ie  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.  (^  Times-Herald 
of  March  16.  1947] 

STAKT  AT  HOMI 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Mr.  Truman  has  discovered  all  of  a  sudden 
that  the  Communtots  of  the  world  are  dan- 
gerous people,  and  so  they  are. 

But  why  to  it  the  Communists  are  nM)re 
dangerous  in  Greece  and  Turkey  than  they 
are  in  Washington,  D.  C? 

Here  he  comes  to  Congress  and  asks  approx- 
imately half  a  billion  dollars  to  start  an 
anti-Communist  program  abroad  that  says 
to  Russia  plain  as  day,  "If  you  want  a  war, 
we're  ready." 

Yet  right  now.  today,  thto  very  Sunday, 
there  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  Commtmtots  who  are  for 
Russia  first,  and  have  been  ever  since  Mr. 
Truman  came  to  Washington  a  freshman 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

In  fact  they  were  In  Washington  long 
before  him. 

They  came  here  with  hto  predecessor  in 
the  presidency  and  laughed  at  Roosevelt  as 
"the  Kerensky  of  our  revolution." 

They  demonstrated  their  power  in  the 
Roosevelt  administration  right  at  the  start. 
Who  remembers  the  late  Dr.  William  Wirt. 
of  Gary,  Ind.  Dr.  Wirt  was  a  dtotinguished 
and  liberal   educator  of  world  renown. 

He  came  to  Washington  to  see  what  the 
brand  new  deal  was  like.  He  didn't  come  as 
a  pay-roll  patriot  but  as  a  plain  patriot, 
wanting  to  find  out  what  kind  of  people 
had  risen  to  power. 

That  crack  about  Roosevelt  being  the 
Kerensky  of  the  new  American  revolution 
wasn't  the  kind  of  thing  he  was  used  to  In 
American  government  and  having  heard  It 
one  night  at  a  New  Deal  dinner  he  stuck 
around  to  find  out  more. 

What  he  found  out  was  that  the  Com- 
munists and  their  fellow  travelers  had  at 
last,  with  Roosevelt,  got  themselves  into 
places  of  power  and  Importance  in  cur  Gov- 
ernment.    So  he  gave  warning. 

Did  the  newspaper  editors  and  college 
presidents  and  members  of  Congress  and 
other  such  opinion  makers  take  him  serious- 
ly? Well  does  thto  writer  remember  how  lor 
insUnce  the  distinguished  Baltimore  Sun  and 
New  York  Times  gave  out  gentlemanly  haw 
haws  at  Dr.  Wirt  and  how  college  presidents 
the  country  over  followed  up  the  cue.  As  for 
Congress,  It  was  just  as  guilty  as  Roosevelt  in 
those  days  and  It  delll)erately  made  Dr.  Wirt 
a  latighing  stock. 

He  went  to  his  grave  a  bitter  and  frustrated 
man  while  the  editors  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  the  New  York  Times  and  all  such  noble- 
minded  heavy  thinkers  continued  to  say  that 
we  must  worry  about  fascism  and  nazlism 
abroad  but  as  for  communism,  why  It  Is  not  a 
problem  and  besides  to  criticize  Communists 
would  be  Red  baiting  and  who  wants  to  be  a 
Red  baiter? 

Meanwhile,  the  Communtots  climbed  aboard 
the  taxpayers'  shoulders.  They  came  in  via 
the  NYA.  the  NRA.  the  PWA.  and  the  WPA, 
the  CCC.  the  SEC,  the  FHA,  and  all  the  other 
early  alphabetical  trojan  horses.  They  have 
never  left. 

For  when  the  war  came  on  they  simply 
shifted  over  to  the  OWI.  the  OSS,  the  OPA. 
and  so  forth.  They  put  the  President's  wife 
to  work  for  them.    They  knocked  down  the 


barriers  then  even  in  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments. Communists  became  officers  in 
our  armed  forces.  And  in  time  they  showed 
their  power  by  fomenting  riots,  rebellions, 
and  mutiny  in  our  forces  abroad.  Has  it  been 
forgotten  already  how  United  States  soldiers 
barely  a  year  and  a  half  ago  gathered  on  the 
front  steps  of  the  United  States  Army  head- 
quarters in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  and  booed 
the  conrunanding  general,  Josep'a  T.  McNar- 
ney?  All  in  plain  sight  of  the  conquered 
Germans. 

That,  citizens,  to  a  thing  to  think  about  If 
you  wonder  whether  Communists  have  ever 
got  into  the  Government  o*"  the  United  States 
in  a  significant  and  serious  way. 

Well,  and  when  OSS.  OPA.  etc..  began  to 
fade,  what  happened  to  otir  Commtmtots  on 
the  Government  pay  roll? 

Gsn.  George  C.  Marshall.  Secretary  of  State, 
less  than  3  weeks  ago  admitted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  that  the  reputation  of 
the  once  great  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment has  fallen  "very  low"  since  the  CSS, 
OWI.  etc..  crowd  had  been  blanketed  into  it 
by  the  thousands. 

For  in  with  the  rest  went  the  Commvintots, 
their  fellow  travelers,  sympathizers,  dupes, 
dopes,  and  tooto.  Such  as  these  were  the 
ones  who  enmeshed  Mrs.' Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt In  the  Hanns  Eisler  passport  case,  of 
which  you  will  be  hearing  details  before  very 
long. 

Ilaiuis  Etoler.  in  case  you  may  have  for- 
gotten, is  the  Hollywood  musical  composer- 
brother  of  Gerhard  Etoler,  now  accused  by 
the  House  Un-Amsrlcan  Activities  Commit- 
tee as  a  leading  Russian  spy. 

The  same  committee  promises  a  full  public 
hearing  on  the  queer  details  of  Hanns'  own 
story  In  a  few  days,  and  Instructive  It  will 
be,  too,  as  a  lesson  In  how  thln^  were  going 
around  here  In  the  Roosevelt  heyday. 

And  the  trouble  to  that  Mr.  Truman  has 
not  brought  a  substantial  change.  He  to 
making  ferocious  talk  at  the  Communtots  In 
Greece,  Turkey.  Germany,  and  so  forth. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  talk  that  brings  on  war, 
as  anybody  who  was  alive  and  reading  the 
papers  from  1933  onward  can  realize.' 

But  what  to  he  doing  about  the  Commu- 
nists on  the  pay  roll  of  the  United  States 
right  here  in  Washington.  D.  C?  What  to 
he  doing  today  and  what  was  he  doing  thto 
time  a  year  ago?  The  Communtots  certainly 
are  dangerous  people,  declared  enemies  of 
our  constitutional  government  which  it  to 
their  aim  and  purpose  to  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence. 

Why  has  Mr.  Truman  tolerated  them,  then? 
They  were  just  as  dangerous  a  year  ago  as 
they  are  today  and  they  were  just  as  dan- 
gerous 10  years  ago.  Yet  here  they  arc  and 
here  they  were,  all  the  time. 

How  about  letting  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  loose  on  these  beauties?  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  been  an  expert  on  the 
Communtots  for  38  years.  He  knows  more 
about  them  than  any  other  American  and 
he  has  the  best  record  against  them  of  any 
American.  And  when  he  speaks  be  deals 
In  facts,  not  oratory. 

How  about  Hoover  making  a  series  of  de- 
tailed addresses  to  the  whole  Nation  on  com- 
munism while  President  and  Congress  Itoten 
to  a  man  who  knows  his  business?  And  then 
how  about  following  Hoover's  outline  to  kick 
the  Communtots  cut  of  our  own  United 
States  of  America  before  we  get  tangled  up 
In  any  more  bloody  affrays  abroad? 

[Prom  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times   of   March    14,    1947] 

FAILS  TO  MEET  TEST 

The  Senate  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  President  Truman's  message  urging  aid 
to  nations  threatened  by  Russian  aggran- 
dizement has  a  dtotlnct  bearing  on  the 
nomination  of  David  E.  LUlenthal  as  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 


The  implications  in  the  Truman  policy 
are  clear  and  fateful.  Its  purpose  to  to  call 
a  halt  to  aggression,  direct  or  indirect,  de- 
signed to  Impose  upon  Greece  and  Turkey 
the  totalitarian  regime  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  Imposed  on  all  other  countries  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  If  that  policy  to  to  be 
effectual,  thto  country  must  not  rellnqutoh 
any  advantage  it  now  possesses.  least  of  all 
the  advantage  Inherent  In  the  knowledge 
and  facilities  for  the  production  of  atomic 
bombs. 

A  stiff  attitude  toward  Russia  precludes 
a  soft  attitude  on  the  atomic  energy  issue. 
Mr.  Lillenthal  has  given  Indications  of  soft- 
ness as  shown  in  hto  plan  which  omitted 
some  of  the  essential  safeguards  embodied 
in  the  Baruch  proposal.  In  both  the  TVA. 
and  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which 
he  now  heads  provtoionally,  he  has  revealed 
an  attitude  of  tolerance  or  complacency  to- 
ward Left  Wingers  who.  If  not  Communtots. 
can  be  classed  as  fellow-travelers,  and  who 
are  alined  with  the  pro-RussUn  group 
Identified  with  the  PAC  and  with  Henry 
Wallace. 

Mr.  Lillenthal's  supporters  class  him  as 
a  sincere  liberal.  But  It  will  not  be  fcr- 
gotten  that  another  "sincere  liberal."  the 
British  Allan  Nunn  May,  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  for  furnishing  secret  information 
about  the  atomic  bomb  to  Russian  agents 
in  Canada.  Freely  confessing  he  had  done  ao, 
he  defended  hto  action  on  the  groimd  that 
Russia  deserved  to  be  informed  on  thto  mat- 
ter. There  to  nothing  to  show  that  Mr. 
Lillenthal  agrees  with  Professor  May,  but  the 
position  he  has  taken  suggests  a  danger  that 
the  personnel  of  the  American  Commission, 
somewhere  along  the  line,  may  be  exposed 
to  Communtot  Infiltration. 

This  to  precisely  what  happened  In  the 
State  Dspartment's  Division  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs.  Lefttot  "liberals"  near  the  top  placed 
in  the  Department  rnen  more  lefttot  than 
themselves,  and  these  let  In  genuine  sub- 
versives working  in  the  interests  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  An  expose  of  the  situa- 
tion In  1945  resulted  In  the  arrest  of  Em- 
manuel S.  Larsen  on  a  charge  of  a  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  espionage  statute  through  the 
theft  of  confidential  documents.  Later  Lar- 
sen wrote  an  article  in  which  he  said  that 
there  had  been  a  well-organized  campaign 
in  the  Department  to  shift  American  Chinese 
policy  to  the  pro-Soviet  line. 

Relations  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  have  reached  a  critical  stage.  A  aall- 
ent  factor  in  the  situation  to  the  atomic 
bomb.  The  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  not  only  must 
be  free  from  pro-Russia  leanings,  but  must 
be  men  whose  contrary  attitude  to  so  well 
proved  that  they  will  inspire  public  confi- 
dence. As  matters  stand.  Mr.  Lillenthal  does 
not  fully  meet  that  test.  There  to  no  dearth 
of  men  who  can  meet  It  and  who  are  other- 
wise qualified  for  the  position.  Senators  who 
have  been  favorable  toward  confirming  Mr. 
Lillenthal  should,  In  the  light  of  the  situa- 
tion created  by  Mr.  Truman's  message,  rec- 
ognize the  wisdom  of  refusing  consent  to  hto 
appointment. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Po8t-Diq;>atch 
of  March  14,  1S47.| 

AMXaiCA'S    NEW    WOELO    BOLE 

The  struggle  for  world  power  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  was  brought 
completely  Into  the  open  Wednesday  by 
President  Truman.  For  more  tlian  a  year, 
the  two  nations  have  been  conducting  an 
vmofllcial  diplomatic  war  all  over  the  globe. 
The  President's  htotorlc  address  places  the 
United  States  In  thto  diplomatic  war  on  an 
official  basis. 

Henceforth,  all  peoples  whose  national  In- 
tegrity to  threatened  by  communistic  en- 
croachment— be  that  encroachment  direct  or 
Indirect — may  look  to  the  United  States  for 
aid.    Moscow  to  put  on  notice  that  such  aid 
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«<11  tt  flTen.     Henceforth.  Its  agenu  i^ay 
proceed  at  their  own  peril. 

Mr.  Tr\ixn*n's  speech  is  the  tctighest  it^te 
mcnt  of  American  foreign  policy  since 
quarantine  apeech  of  President  Roosevel 
Oct.  S.  1937.  at  Chleago.    It  la  even  tcugfi 
since  it  is  accompanied  by  specific 
(or  funds  to  implement  the  po!tcy. 

Ui.  Truman  aaJu  for  •40O.OCO.0C0  to  Infrest 
In  Greece  and  Turkey  for   the  pu:po«< 
protecting  those  nations  from  falling  ur 
the  IniikUsnce  of  Soviet  Russia.     When  C  on- 
grsss  approves  the  expenditure.  It  virtu  My 
mntv  that  the  United  States  has  condtiled 
an   Informal   military  alliance  with   C^^ 
and  Turkey.    It  seana  that  any  attemp' 
the  Snvlet  Union  to  take  over  the  two  cc  iin 
tries  would  have  to  face  the  full  reslstanc^ 
this  Nation. 

To  meet  Soviet  assreasloo.  tMfi  ccuntry 
countered  with  an  attack  which  carrlw 
to  Russia's  southern  threshold.     The 
that  controls  Greece  and  Turkey  holds 
key  to  the  Uiddle  Bast  and   the 
rar.ean.   with   ail   their   immense   stra 
Importance  and  their  valuable  oil  deT>cfii^ 

Oramlght.  almost,  the  United  States 
oonea  bslr  to  the  key  bastions  in  the  t 
of  the  world  held  for  hundreds  of  year 
the  ErltL-h  Emoire.     It  does  so.  not  In  a 
of  tranouUlliy.  but  in  the  midest  of  a 
f-^  wor!d  supremacy  between  two  dlll€  r 
tu^dogles. 

In  a  famous  statement  of  the  isrue 
twcen    Hltlerism    and    western    democ  acy 
Bemllton  Fish  Armstrong  t>oiled  It  dow  n 
three  words.  "We  or  they."     The  boCi^ 
the  men  who  died  In  the  last  war  are  h 
ccld.  yet  once  a$;ain  it  has  become  a 
tlon    cf    "we    cr    they."     "We"    means 
United  Stales.  Britain.  &nd  all  other  na|ions 
tliat  represent  western  clvillzaticn.  or 
have  come  imdcr  the  Influence  cr  prote< 
arm    of    that    clvll^aatlon.    "They" 
Soviet  Russia  and  Ito  satellites. 
Mr.  Trvunan  says: 
"At  the  present  moment  In  world 
nearly   every    nation    must   choose   bet 
•lUnuUve  ways  of  life.    The  choice 
eftcn  net  a  free  one." 

He  cites  not  only  Greece  and  Turkey 
Poland.    Rumania,    and    Bulgaria.      CI 
latter  three  nstiona.  be  ra^s  that  the 
States  Gcvemment  has  made  frequent 
tesu  affslnst   their  coercion   end   Intiiaida- 
tkn.    This    coercion    and    intimtdatio  i 
muise.   has   been    practiced   by   the 
Unlcn. 

As  to  our  futiire  attitxide  toward  such 
tlces  by  *he  SoTlet  Union,  no  language 
clearer  than  this: 

-I  believe  tLat  It  must  be  the 
the  United  States   to   support   free   peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugatii  n 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressur  a 

The  language  i%  somewhat  qual'fled 
President's     statement     that     this 
"should  be  primarily  through  economi  • 
financial  aid  which  Is  essential  to  ecci 
stability    and    orderly    political 
But   the  word  "prtmarlly."  taken  witl  i 
whole  content  of  the  speech,  means 
United  States  Government  will  go  fa|-ther. 
If  necessary,  to  enforce  Us  policy. 

Congress  may  ponder  and  debate,  but 
dent  Truman's  address  has  committe  I 
Nation  to  all-out  diplomatic  action,  jus : 
declaration  of  shooting  war  must 
follow  when   a  President   asks  for  It. 
honor  and  prestige  of  the  Nation  are  at 
and  there  Is  no  turning  back. 

Henceforth,  this  cotmtry  is  up  to  It 
In  international  power  politics.     It  wil 
all  our  skill  and  wisdom  to  fill  the  ne 
In  the  great   American   tradition.     Al 
emharraasments  appear,  since  the 
drcumatance  has  allied  us  with  the  quettion- 
able  regime  of  King  George  Glucksb^rg 
Greece  and  Dictator  Inonu  of  Turkey. 
Issue,  therefore,  is  not  so  almple  as  Mr 
man  stated  It. 
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The  Issue  Is  not  simply  between  democ- 
racy and  communism,  because  many  of  the 
governments  with  which  we  now  ally  our- 
selves are  not  democratic.  The  Issue  Is  rath- 
er antlcommunlsm  Tereus  communism.  If 
we  are  to  fulfill  our  world  destiny  in  the  spirit 
of  George  Washington.  Tom  Paine,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  other 
men  in  whom  the  genius  of  America  burned 
brightly,  we  mtjst  seek  constantly  to  make 
our  new  world  power  conform  to  our  philos- 
ophy. 

No  man  can  tell  the  outcome  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  It  may  be  the  most  brilliant 
bl'jw  for  world  peace  that  has  ever  b^en 
St  -uck.  It  may  eventually  mean  actual  war. 
BJt  one  thing  is  definitely  certain.  Moscow 
has  been  served  with  an  tiltlmatum  which 
reads:  "Thus  far  and  no  farther," 
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Appreciatioii  of  Work  of  Personnel  of  Es- 
$»x  Coanty  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  Adtisiry 
Boards  for  Registrants  ' 

EXTENSION  OF  REM/RKS. 

or  ' 

HON.  ALBERT  W.KAWKES 

or  ftZW  JEEETT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  17  {legislative  day  oj 
Wcdnesdau.  february  19  >.  1047 

Mr.  HAWXES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appencix  cf  the  Re:»pd  a  copy  ol  the 
letter  enclosing  certificate  of  commenda- 
tion addressed  to  the  perronnel  of  the 
Ersex  County  and  Nev.aik.  N.  J ,  Ad- 
visory Boards  for  Rstlistrants. 

Thl.s  certflcate.  issued  by  Samuel  J. 
Kauiman.  general  secretary,  at  tlie  di- 
rection of  the  New  Jersey  State  director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  was  pre- 
sented to  865  members  of  both  of  these 
boards,  made  up  of  350  members  from 
\i\z  Newark  Advisory  Board  and  510 
members  from  the  Essex  County  Board 
for  Registrants,  plus  the  officers  and 
directors. 

The  members  of  these  boards  quietly 
gave  advice  and  help  to  the  thousands  of 
ycung  men  who  were  called  for  selective 
service.  They  advised  them  as  to  their 
right.5  as  well  as  their  duties,  and  it  Is  only 
fitting  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  show 
its  appreciation  of  the  work  done  under 
Judge  Daniel  J.  Brennan,  general  chair- 
man of  the  Newark  Advisory  Board,  and 
Judge  Richard  Hart5;home,  general 
chairman  of  the  E"=sex  Ccunty  Advisory 
Board.  The  certificate  being  presented 
to  the  members  of  these  two  boards  is 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System 
for  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  , 

ScuEcmrx  Sexvicz  Ststtm,  I 
Newaix  Aovisort  Boaso^ 
roB  REcisraANTs, 

Nevrark.  N.  J. 
To  the  Personnel  of  the  Essex  County  and 
Newark  Advisory  Boards  for  Registrants: 

The  advisory  boards  for  registrants  au- 
thorlaed  under  the  selective-service  regula- 


tions was  an  important  cog  In  the  machinery 
of  the  Selective  Service  System.  The  work 
performed  by  the  advisory  board  members 
was  accomplished  by  private  consultation 
with  Individual  registrants  and  often  was 
not  observed  by  the  general  public.  Advi- 
sory boards  functioned  largely  without  dua 
recognition  of  their  efforts.  Nevertlieless, 
the  part  played  by  you.  as  a  member  of  an 
advisory  board  for  registrants,  was  iM.it  as 
important  as  tliat  performed  by  any  other 
individual  in  the  entire  Sslect  vj  8;rvice 
SjTstem.  Yotir  conduct  In  cooperating  with 
the  registrant.  In  advising  him  as  to  his  rights 
and  obligations  under  the  8?lecti%c  Eerv.ce 
System  and  the  voluntary  giving  of  your  time 
and  eflarts.  greatly  aided  in  placlnr;  ru.  S'.ate 
in  the  foremost  position  in  the  Nation  with 
respect  to  the  ef&clcnt  operation  of  the  srs- 
tem.  The  credit  for  our  success  la  cidins  In 
the  fi^ht  for  peace— a  sustainini;  peace  -not 
alone  for  cur  own  America,  but  for  peace-Icv- 
In?  peoples  every  wiiere,  is  due  largely  to  ycur 
eCcrts. 

In  behalf  of  Judge  L^anlel  J.  Brennan.  gen- 
eral cliairman  of  the  Newark  ASvi^oiy  B^ard 
for  nc^lstrants.  and  In  behalf  of  Jv  ;l:;e  R'ch- 
ard  Hartshcrne.  g^ne.al  cJairman  cf  tl.e  Es- 
sex Ccunty  Advisory  Board  far  Hcjlstrants, 
may  re  express  otir  since-e  gratitu  "e  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  prompt  and  e.'Tici^nt  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  performed  your  duties 
as  a  member  cf  this  board.  Ycu  hr.re  teen 
ir.dcfatl^ble  In  your  work  and  have  given 
of  your  own  time,  frequently  at  rreat  per- 
soncl  sacrifice.  Yotff  Invaluable  r..d  has  In- 
vo!:cd  the  good  will  of  all  concerned. 

We  fe^l  a  sense  cf  perrcncl  less  in  the 
derth  cf  these  of  our  loved  ones,  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  gave  their  Kves  that  we 
at  home  ml^ht  continue  to  enjoy  life  and 
happiness.  Their  thoughts  were  of  us  and 
th?  r  memory  will  always  be  dear  to  us  all. 

Please  accept  the  enclosed  certificate  of 
commendation  In  grateful  recognition  of  the 
a*d  and  Funpcrt  given  by  vcu  under  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  Yoiur  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  receipt  thereof  to  the  under- 
s;gned.  as  secretary  of  your  board — Is  re- 
spectfully solicited. 

Sincerely  ycurs, 

Samusl  J.  KAtmtAH. 

Febkuabt   15,   1947. 


For  Greek  Freedom  First 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/RKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

oi'  rijomaxA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  17  (legislative  day  of 
WedTiesday,  February  19^.  1947 

Mr.   PEPPER.    Mr.   President.  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "For  Greek  Freedom  First."  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Sun  of  March  13. 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

rOl  CREEK  rRESDOM  nxsT 

President  Truman  made  a  strong  case  yes- 
terday for  the  survival  of  Greece  as  a  free 
nation,  but  he  did  not  show  that  Greece  la 
in  fact  free.  The  point  is  vital  as  respects 
both  Greece  and  Turkey.  For  unless  we  re- 
serve our  aid  for  free  governments  which 
actually  represent  their  people,  the  course 
Mr.  Truman  proposes  Is  Indistinguishable 
from  naked  Imperialism.  We  cann  it  p.cc';pt 
such  a  policy  with  national  self-respect  and 
we  cannot  make  It  work. 
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Mr.  Truman  asked  Congress  to  put  up 
$400,000,000  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  part  of 
which  would  be  spent  to  supply  and  equip 
their  national  armies.  He  asked  authority  to 
dispatch  civilian  and  military  personnel  to 
supervise  use  of  the  funds  and  instruct  the 
governments  in  their  duties. 

Such  a  far-reaching  program  means  one 
thing  If  applied  to  getting  a  free  people  on 
Its  feet,  and  another  If  designed  to  bolster 
reactionary  and  semi-Fascist  governments 
which  hold  their  people  in  bondage.  In  the 
latter  case,  we  would  occupy  the  Indefensible 
position  of  supporting  ary  regime  so  long 
as  it  is  anti-Russian.  r.nd.  worse  yet.  the 
position  of  backing  ruthless  suppression  of 
popular  liberties.  In  svch  circumstances  ail 
our  ta'k  of  serving  the  "free  democracies" 
would  be  reduced  to  a  tragic  burlesque 

Not  one  word  did  Mr.  Truman  have  to  say 
about  attaching  any  conditions  to  our  pro- 
posed assistance  that  might  guarantee  the 
emergence  of  a  genuinely  representative  gov- 
ernment In  Greece.  He  confined  himself  to 
the  mild  comment  that  we  did  not  approve 
ererythlnT  the  Greek  Government  has  done. 
That  Is  like  saying  fascism  Is  not  nice.  For 
this  Greek  Government  whose  Army  he  pro- 
pases  to  prop  and  strengthen  has  attracted 
to  its  ranks  the  same  contemptible  quislings 
who  served  the  Nazis  during  the  German 
occupation.  Unless  there  is  a  wholesale  re- 
form of  the  Government  from  top  to  bottom 
It  is  a  mockery  to  call  It  "democratic." 

Mr.  Trumr.n  says  the  present  Government 
represents  85  percent  of  the  Parliament 
which  was  elected  last  year;  but  he  does  not 
say  that  those  elections  were  boycotted  by 
most  of  the  Centrist  Liberals,  the  Socialists, 
and  the  E.  A.  M.  (Communists  and  Ag- 
rarians) .  He  says  that  foreign  observers  pro- 
nounced the  elections  fair:  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  preceded  by  a  rightist 
reign  of  terror  which  Is  still  going  on  and 
which  can  only  be  emboldened  by  the  pros- 
pect of  unconditional  access  to  American 
dollars  and  military  support. 

If  the  Greek  Government  really  represents 
its  people,  why  Is  It  now  In  peril  of  collapse 
unless  rescued  by  u;  ?  For  2  years  the  right- 
ists have  been  ruling  by  persecution  of  the 
people  and  with  the  unstinted  aid  of  British 
armed  might.  Yet  guerrilla  fighting  grows 
more  extensive  month  by  month.  To  at- 
tribute this  entirely  to  an  armed  minority 
or  to  outside  coercion  (evidence  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  reported  by  the  United  Na- 
tions commission  of  Investigation) .  demands 
proof  rather  than  mere  assertion.  Mr.  Tru- 
man did  not  bother  to  prove  It. 

The  President's  request  should  not  be 
granted  without  adequate  conditions  which 
assure  that  we  are  really  helping  a  free  and 
democratic  Greece  and  not  a  Fascist  Greece. 
If  the  British  could  not  impose  a  rightist 
government,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so 
either  short  of  undisguised  military  domi- 
nation. The  American  people  did  not  fight 
the  war  for  that  kind  of  Imperialism  and 
they  will  not  support  such  a  policy  which. 
If  applied  to  Greece,  must  logically  be  ap- 
plied clear  around  the  world. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLOIUDA 

IN  THE  .SENATiS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  17  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App)endix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
by  Don  C.  Matchan.  appearing  In  the 


Valley  City  (N.  Dak.)  Times-Record  of 
March  13. 1947,  under  the  heading  "Com- 
ments." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMICENTS 

(By  Don  C.  Matchan) 

NOW  OR   NEVER 

My  heart  is  heavy  on  this  13th  day  of  March 
1£47. 

I  have  a  son.  only  one,  whom  I  had  hoped 
would  be  able  to  live  out  his  life  on  this 
planet  without  being  dragged  into  the  curse 
of  a  total,  obllterative,  atomic-bacteriological 
war. 

I  l:ke  children.  This  feeling  is  rarely  ex- 
hibited toward  them,  perhaps  bec::use  of  a 
mistaken  idea  I'm  too  busy,  but  often  while 
walking  to  work  during  the  noon  hour.  I 
stand  a  few  moments  and  look  out  over  the 
playgrounds  at  Ritchie  School.  They  are 
laughing,  playing,  completely  enjoying  them- 
selves at  games  which  vary  with  the  seasons. 
And  up  the  walk  they  come,  little  ones, 
middle-sized  ones,  and  the  preadults.  Their 
eyes,  particularly  the  yoimgest.  do  not  reflect 
pain  nor  cares.  They  look  at  one  with  a 
trustful  glance  and  somehow,  the  obliga- 
tions fall  heavier  upon  him  who  is  willing 
to  accept  responsibility. 

Those  children  are  playing  the  same  games 
today  that  they  played  yesterday.  In  their 
eyes  Is  the  same  Innocence  and  directness  of 
yesterday. 

They  don't  know,  they  haven't  heard  what 
happened  yesterday. 

Their  young  minds  did  not  even  register 
an  Impression  when  they  heard  dad  or  mom 
talk  about  a  speech  that  was  made  in  Con- 
gress around  noon  Wednesday,  March  12,  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1947. 

NOT  STRANGI 

That's  not  peculiar,  either,  because  neither 
dad  nor  mom  fully  understood  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  awful  words  which  fell  from  the 
mouth  of  a  man  named  Truman  who  is 
President  of  these  United  States. 

He  talked  about  two  far-away  countries 
called  Greece  and  Turkey;  he  talked  about 
communism;  about  free  people;  about  money 
and  soldiers  and  guns. 

And  about  the  only  thing  dad  and  mom 
remember  about  Greece  is  that  it  once  had 
some  phllosoiAers  named  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle: that  once  It  was  a  world  power  and 
its  armies  overran  the  portion  of  the  world 
which  existed  many  centuries  ago;  they  re- 
member, perhaps,  that  Greece  suffered  tor- 
tuously during  World  War  II.  that  its  people 
starved  by  the  thousands  after  they  were 
overrun  by  Axis  hordes.  And  perhaps  their 
Idea  of  a  "Tm-k  is  a  man  with  a  cloth  wrapped 
around  his  head  with  maybe  a  knife  between 
his  teeth;  or  they  may  remember  vaguely 
reading  25  years  afo  about  how  the  Turks 
annihilated  a  lot  of  people  called  Armenians. 
But  both  of  those  countries  are  far  away 
from  comfortable,  safe  Valley  City,  so  why 
worry? 

Yes:  they  heard  something,  too,  about 
communism.  They've  heard  enough  about 
It  by  reading  the  papers  and  magazines  to 
know  they  should  be  afraid  of  It,  wherever  It 
exists  In  the  world.  Beyond  that  they  know 
nothing  about  it. 

And  they  heard  about  a  large  sum  of 
money — *4C0.000,0C0 — which  the  President 
has  asked  be  made  available  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Greece  and  Turkey.  But  $400,000.- 
003  Is  so  much  money  no  human  being  can 
visualize  it,  so  we  Just  shrug  it  off  as 
$400,000,000. 

And  they  heard,  too,  about  soldiers  and 
gxins  to  be  sent  from  America  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  if  those  countries  say  they  need  them 
to  fight  communism. 

Now,  perhaps  the  only  thing  that  dad  and 
mom  can  understand  about  the  whole  speech 


Is  that  soldiers  are  men  (in  the  Army.  Just  a 
number) .  And  soldiers  come  from  families — 
In  this  case,  American  families.  And  If 
enough  soldiers  are  needed,  perhaps  one  of 
them  will  come  from  the  household  in  which 
dad  and  mom  reign  supreme. 

Dad  and  mom  could  understand  that  all 
right;  mom  could,  anyway,  because  she 
brought  Johnnie  Into  this  world.  She  suf- 
fered when  he  suffered,  she  laughed  when 
he  lauihed;  and  he  Is  part  cf  her.  And  per- 
haps, just  perhaps,  she  Is  going  to  want  to 
know  why  he  should  be  trundled  ofl  on  the 
Northern  Pacific's  No.  2  for  Port  SnelUng: 
destination — tlie  world. 

Mr.  Truman  has  given  her  the  reason  he 
sa;  s  our  Government  should  be  able  to  com- 
mandeer American  Johnnies.  He  has  not.  of 
course,  explained  to  mem  that  what  he  said 
yesterday,  if  supported  by  the  Congress,  is 
the  start  of  another  world  war. 

Even  Mr.  Truman,  if  he  were  to  stand  on 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  Ritchie  School  and 
watch  the  youngsters  at  play,  yes,  even  Mr. 
Truman  might  have  difficulty  In  Justifying 
his  position  with  his  inner  self.  There  must 
be  a  small  voice,  deep  Inside  him.  asking,  "Did 
you  do  right?" 

A  VAST  BETRAYAL 

A  vast  betrayal  of  i>eople,  the  world  over. 
Is  currently  being  enacted.  Primary  and 
moving  force  in  this  plot  to  thrust  the  world 
into  a  new  and  savage  conflict  is  a  mere 
handful  of  monopolists — and  a  tiny  group 
of  clerics  waging  a  last-ditch  battle  for  swr- 
vlval  as  a  special-privilege  class.  These 
groups  have  determined  the  policy,  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  are  but  the  political  in- 
strument through  which  they  hope  to  carry 
It  out. 

America  is  about  to  be  cast  In  the  role  of 
successor  to  imperialist  John  Bull.  Through 
Its  spokesman  we  have  served  notice  on  the 
-./orld  that  we  shall  take  over  where  Great 
Britain  left  off.  Through  Its  Imperialist 
policies  Great  Britain  won  the  hatred  of 
subjugated  people  the  world  over.  It  ap- 
pears that  that  dubious  distinction  is  now 
about  to  pass  to  America. 

It  is  sort  of  a  dual  role,  perhaps,  that  we 
now  find  ourselves  in.  Besides  acting  as 
stand-in  for  British  imperialism,  we  also 
And  our  leaders  astride  a  large  white  horse 
in  a  crtisade  against  communism.  From 
1932  to  1945  another  leader  occupied  that 
white  horse,  and  another  nation  was  at- 
tempting to  rally  the  world  against  commu- 
nism. That  ootintry  was  Germany.  Re- 
member? 

HE  SAm 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  Mr.  Truman 
said  in  part: 

"Should  we  fall  to  aid  Greece  and  Tut'key 
in  this  fateful  hour,  the  effect  will  be  far 
reaching  to  the  west  as  well  as  to  the  east. 

"We  must  take  inamediate  and  resolute 
action." 

He  stated  he  Is  fully  aware  of  the  anti- 
Russian  implications  which  would  follow 
American  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
but  he  regards  it  as  more  important  to  per- 
mit free  peoples  to  work  out  their  own  des- 
tinies In  their  own  way. 

TES,    MR.    Pr^ESmsNT 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  your  decision  will  have 
far-reaching  effects  to  the  west  and  the  east. 
It  will  affect  nearly  every  home  In  this  con- 
fused and  sick  world. 

You  are  aware,  you  say.  of  the  anti-Russian 
implications  of  your  decision,  but  you  regard 
It  as  more  important  to  permit  "free  pecple 
to  work  out  their  destinies  in  their  own  way." 

There  Is  a  contradiction  In  that  statement 
which  cannot  escape  the  most  unseeing  eye. 
Mr.  President. 

Will  your  proposal  actually  pomlt  the  peo- 
ple ot  Greece  and  Turkey  to  work  out  their 
own  destinies  In  their  own  way?  Or  will  It 
not.  in  fact,  force  them  to  work  out  their 
destinies  in  your  way? 


Aia:G 
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Wfcen  hnv*  the  pecple  of  Greece  been  fre ;? 
When  they  attempted  to  work  out  their  de  i 
tinlcs  In  thetr  oun  way  toward  the  end 
World  War  U,  Mr.  John  Bull  ttepped  In 
tbrlr  country  with   arms  and   scldiers 
forced    them    to    accept    the    return    of 
unwanted  king:   forced  down  their 
the  status  quo. 

British  banken  have  long  dominated 
cc::>nomtc  Hfe   of  Greece.    They   have 
extracting   interest   rates  on   loan-    rang 
froni  7.75  percent  to  18  percent.     And  wh^n 
left   grot^p:   adTCcated   scaHng   the    Inter 
rates  to  5  percent,  British  bankers  otjecti  d 
...yrtTalled    upon    their   government    to     -    " 
British  troops  into  Greece  to  "stablllae" 
dltiona. 

Aaa  now.  Mr  President.  BrlUln  being 
able  to  cany  the  occupation  lead  Iccg^r.  j 
prcpoee  to  mrke  American  boys  the  gcat 
this  gigantic  tug-cf-war. 

There  la  one  way.  and  only  one  way. 
the  people  of  Greece  to  work  out  their  c 
deftlnies  In  their  own  way.     And  that  la 
all  nations  to  adopt  a  hands-ofl  policy; 
same  kind  of  policy  which  has  been  prc^ 
by  Secretary  Marchall  for  China. 

VmKSlAMLX    TXtTTH 

Let  the  recfffd  be  clear:  It  Is  the  United 
States,  not  the  Soviet  Union,  that  nov; 
poscs  to  enter  with  economic  and  military 
might  Into  the  Internal  affairs  of  Greece 
Turkey. 

Had  Russia  announced  that  her  natlo|kal 
conscience  could  not  tolerate  the 
at    progressive    elements    In    Greece    by 
Brltlth  G'stapo.  and  was  therefore  plann 
to  send  material  and  military  aid  to  th 
people,  what  would  have  been  the 
In  the  XTnlted  States? 

Tou  know.  Mr.  president,  vou  know 
and   Mrs.   Average  Cltlaen.     Tou  know 
the  new;pap?rs  would  have  cceemcd  aggi  c 
■Ion.    Imperialism,    expanflonism       And 
know  that  it  wou'd  have  meant  war  unless 
the  United  States  refused  to  accept  the 
l«nge  to  an  Invasion  of  that  sort 

But   It  WRS  not  RtHBla  who  suggestei 
$400  '^CO.OOO  loan  to  her  neighbors:  it  wrs 
Russia  who  proposed  sending  arms  and  ' 
to  those  rations  to  stabil'w  condition? 
Is   the  United   State?   of   America    whicrf 
about  to  take  this  step.    And  it  is  the  United 
States  of  America  that  will  pay  th 
price  which  this  step  mun  ultimately  leat 
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Iht  President  stated  that  In  helping 
and  independent  nations  to  maintain  t 
frccdcm.  the  United  States  will  be  giving 
feet  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
UzUted  NaUons. 

These   are   weasel   words.     The   people 
Oreeca  and  Turkey  are  not  free  and 
pendent.     They  are  held  between  the 
of  an  econcmic-pollttcal  vice  which  strank; 
their  oppcrtunlty.   which   denies   them 
right  to  think  and  act  as  free  men. 

Why  talk  about  principles  of  the  Un 
Wattons  In  one  breath  and  In  the  next ' 
takt  the  unilateral  action  which  the 
•»d  to  Greece  and  Turkey  actually  is? 

8-'lf-dctermination  means  se'ection  by 
people  cf  a  nation  of  the  kind  of 
and  economic  system  they  prefer 
interference  from  the  outside.     We  ar4  In 
absolute  violation  of  the  principles  cf  the 
AUanUc   Charter   toy    fol!owing   the    Br^ksb 
Uon  into  Greece  and  Turkey. 

WHAT   rr   MKAMS 

The  whole  tastie.  of  course.  Is  greater  ^han 
and  Turkey.    It  Involves  a  clasa  of 
The    United    States 
{TXttt  all  of  lu  people,  but  Its  rxUers) 
determined  to  arbitrarily  Impcse  on 
pccplc  an  economic  system  known  as 
talwn.    In  talcing  this  step  It  Is  Invltln  ; 
atomic  and  bacterlolcglcal  war.    It  Is 
In  e^eci,  **We  will  not  tolerate  socialism 
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lionopfriy  capitalism  Is  Issuing  the  chal- 
lenge.   Monopoly  capitalism  has  announced 

that  It  will  not  even  attempt  to  live  on  the 
same  globe  with  socialism.  It  has  not  said, 
"'We'll  try,"  It  has  said,  "We  wont." 

The  provocation,  let  It  be  understood  and 
repeated,  has  come  from  monopoly  capi- 
talism. Three  times  In  the  past  year  the 
spokesman  for  the  world's  largest  socialist 
state — Stalin — has  said  that  socialism  and 
capitalism  can  live  together  In  peace. 

This  was  pointed  out  clearly  by  Dr.  Harry 
P.  Ward,  professor  emeritus  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  In  the  February 
Issxje  of  the  Witness,  an  Episcopalian  publi- 
cation. Dr.  Ward  wrote:  "Stalin's  recent  as- 
sertion to  Elliott  Roosevelt  that  capitalism 
and  communism  can  live  together  Is  the 
third  time  within  a  year  he  has  said  that 
to  foreign  cuestioners.  It  is  not  merely  his 
opinion"  It  is  the  collective  decision  of  the 
Polit-Burcau.  the  Cabinet,  and  the  philoso- 
pher's brain  trust  which  is  required  to  hold 
conferences  on  national  policies  tiefore  they 
are  decided. 

"This  policy  ts  based  on  the  view  that  the 
Inetc^pable  stmsgle  between  declining  cap- 
italist and  rising  socialist  society  can  oe 
prevented  from  developing  Into  more  war, 
as  the  struggle  between  the  feudal  order  and 
the  crpttalist  order  could  not. 

"The  condition  is  that  the  democratic  ele- 
ments In  capitalist  society  overcome  its  im- 
perialist tendencies.  That  is  why  the  Soviet 
gcvemment  is  supporting  democratic  forms 
of  state  capitalism  In  liberated  countries  and 
not  trying  to  enforce  a  socialist  economy 
Out  cf  bitter  erp»rience  Soviet  leaders  have 
gained  historical  perspective." 

It  may  be  that  Lentn  was  rlfht  when  he 
said  the  two  systems  canno*  live  side  by  side. 
But  If  he  is  proved  correct  in  his  analyses 
It  will  elmoly  be  because  capitalism  reftised 
to  exert  the  nec?*sary  rftort.  as  revealed  in 
its  most  recent  decision  to  enter  Greece  and 
Tiu-key  with  money  and  guns. 

DSPACT  LATXa 

L'fe  goes  on  cs  usual  In  Valley  City.  In 
Los  Angeles.  In  New  York,  and  In  AJanta— 
today.  Faw  realize  the  portent  cf  the  Tru- 
man announcement.  Its  Impact  la  a  thing 
which  wil!  be  felt  In  the  future. 

We  are  en  the  threshold  of  an  undeclared 
war  on  the  people's  movement.  An  offensive 
has  been  launched  by  American  Imperialists 
hid'n;  behind  the  cloak  of  democracy. 

The  consequences  of  the  decision,  unless 
It  Is  repudiated  by  the  marsed  weight  of 
American  public  opinion  will  be  war. 

Monopolr  capitalism,  by  thU  most  recent 
d€el?ratlon.  ha«!  admitted  that  It  cannot  win 
with  Ideas  so  It  will  try  to  win  with  gimt. 

0"i.  that  the  p2ople  could  see  this  thing 
befcrc  it  iS  too  late.  OIi,  that  the  leaders 
would  thnist  the  hypocrisy  from  their  think- 
ing and  their  deeds. 

Dent  they  understand  that  this  thing 
which  the7  are  attempting  can  lead  <mly  to 
pulverization  of  civilization?  I 

The  Charlie  McCarthys  of  cur  GovernBaent 
cannot  se<;  that  all  the  guru  and  all  the 
dclla-8  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  will  not 
stoo  the  surge  of  progress. 

They  caimot  win.  They  can  roll  into  the 
cauldrons  of  agony  and  death  new  millions 
of  people:  they  can  be  responsible  for  the 
alatigbter  of  half  the  earth's  population.  per« 
haca  more.  Yet  they  cannot  stop  the  inexor- 
able sr;eep  cf  prograas.  They  are  attempting 
to  freeze  the  statiM  quo;  It  Is  as  futile  as  It 
would  be  to  try  to  stop  the  earth  from  cir- 
cling the  sun  once  In  24  nours. 

Why  can't  they  understand  this?  Why 
went  they  admit  to  the  truth  of  a  phrase  in 
th;  Declaration  cf  Independence  which 
holds  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"? 
Why  must  the  children  of  today  be  consigned 
to  the  whirlpool  of  oblivion  tcmorrowt 

18   rr  TOO   LATE»  ' 

It  is  late,  too  lau  I'm  afraid,  to  halt  the 
trsnd   toward   war.     The   conspirators   own 


the  avenues  of  Information  and  they  will  not 
g've  the  people  the  truth.  Without  the  truth 
people  cannot,  will  not,  awaken  untU  this 
monstrous  thing  Is  upon  them. 

But  even  if  the  hour  Is  late,  we  cannot  give 
up.  The  malls  still  are  being  carried,  the 
wires  still  are  operating.  An  avalanche  o: 
mall  pouring  Into  congressional  cfllcec  might 
yet  turn  the  tide.  But  it  mtist  be  an  ava- 
lanche, a  trickle  will  not  do. 

If  ycu  want  peace.  If  you  want  freed -m,  if 
you  want  life  for  yourself  and  your  children 
and  all  the  chi.'dren  everywhere,  then,  please 
God,  write  those  letters  now. 

It  Is — now  or  never! 


Italian  Peace  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/RKS 

OF 

KON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  NEW   TOCK 

IN  THE  SENA'^T  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  17  Uegislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  I  -  am  a 
great  believer  in  fair  play  and  in  seeing 
all  -Sides  of  a  question  well  covered.  In 
that  spirit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "No  Ratifi- 
cation Without  Revision,"  p^iblished  in 
the  March  5  issue  of  tlie  Progresso  Italo- 
Americano.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
an  of  us  to  consider  the  editorial  In  the 
light  of  fair  play,  and  from  the  stand- 
point cf  a  desir*  to  knew  all  sides  of  a 
quection. 

Tiicre  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

No  RA-nnc^TtoN  WiTHOtrr  Kwvision 
The  constituent  cssambly  of  the  Republic 
cf  luly  has  adopted  an  earnest  plea  to  the 
parliaments  of  the  United  Nations  emp'aaslz- 
ing  the  hardships  caused  by  the  projected 
peace  treaty  and  urg  ~ig  them  to  sanction  Its 
revision.  As  Americ^ns,  proud  of  our  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  institutions,  we  confidently 
hope  that  this  plea  will  b3  given  lavo.able 
considcratlcn  by  the  Senate  v,  hen  It  acts  on 
the  proposed  Italian  settlement.  It  is  our 
de;p-root«d  conviction  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  Amer.can  people  and  international 
justice  demand  a  fundamental  revision  of 
the  obnoxlcvu  and  onerous  terms. 

When  the  Senate  opens  its  discussion  of 
the  proposed  treaty  for  Italy.  It  will  be  doing 
so  In  an  entirely  new  world  situation.  The 
present  international  slttiation  is  profoundly 
different  from  the  one  which  prevailed  when 
the  Big  Four  foreign  mlnUters  were  haggling 
and  quibbling,  bartering  and  bargaining  over 
how  much  Italy  was  to  lose  and  how  much 
Russia  and  her  puppet  Tito  would  be  per- 
mlt'.ed  to  grcb  fiom  her.  The  conditions  of 
1C46  are  as  out  of  date  as  the  pages  cf  last 
year's  almanac.  There  has  been  a  kaleido- 
scopic shift  In  the  International  scene.  Great 
Britain,  as  a  majcr  buttress  of  western  civil- 
ization and  democracy,  is  no  more.  Her  em- 
pire Is  falling  apart  fast  these  days.  Burma, 
Egypt.  India,  and  even  Greece  and  Palestine 
are  no  long?r  firmly  In  her  sphere  of  domi- 
nation. Under  these  circumstances,  vastly 
Increased  responsibilities  have  fallen  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  United  States  In  the  all- 
Important  task  of  preserving  demorcracy 
against  the  hammer-blows  of  Asiatic  totali- 
tarianism. 

It  Is  In  the  light  of  thU  totally  new  world 
sltuauon  that  the  Senate  will  have  to  re- 
view, re-examine,  and  sharply  revise  the  now 
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completely  out-dated  foreign  ministers'  draft 
treaty.  Our  country  needs  every  friend  It 
can  have  and  hold  under  the  banner  of  de- 
mocracy. With  England  badly  weakened, 
with  Prance  living  In  mortal  fear  of  Com- 
mimlst  dtimlnatlon,  with  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Balkans  as  prostrate  Soviet  satellites, 
the  Italian  people  are  potentially  the  strong- 
est European  bulwark  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life.  This  new  overriding  factor  must  be 
given  the  first  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
It  is  Indeed  fortunate  for  our  country  and 
all  mankind  that  the  Italian  treaty,  which 
now  takes  on  a  new  significance,  will  be  con- 
sidered In  a  better  and  cleaner  atmosphere 
than  the  one  which  prevailed  In  the  horse- 
trading  sessions  at  the  Big  Four  foreign 
ministers. 

The  Senators  speaking  for  the  people  who 
have  placed  them  in  their  high  offices  will 
be  serving  America  best  if  they  refuse  to 
ratify  any  clause  or  provision  of  the  treaty 
which  violates  any  pledge  made  by  our  Gcv- 
emment to  the  Italian  p;ople  or  disregards 
the  services  rendered  by  the  new  Italy  as  a 
cobelllgerent  In  the  war  egalnst  the  Axis. 
Surely  our  Senators  realize  that  it  is  Just  as 
necessary  to  honor  pledges  in  foreign  rela- 
tions as  It  Is  to  respect  them  In  domestic 
affairs.  The  good  name  and  honor  cf  cur 
country  and  its  representatives  abroad  are 
as  vital  to  our  national  welfare  as  are  the 
good  name  and  honor  of  our  legislative,  judi- 
ciary, and  executive  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment at  home. 

LINES  or  KEVISICN 

It  Is  In  America's  Interest  that  the  46,000,- 
000  Italian  people  shculd  live  as  a  democracy 
and  thrive  as  a  peaceful  nation.  It  Is  clearly 
In  the  Interest  of  the  American  people  that 
Italian  economy  should  not  be  crippled  by 
unbeara'ole  reparations  like  those  demanded 
In  the  harsh  treaty.  Especially  with  central 
Europe  mangled  and  the  Balkans  closed  to 
our  trade  (except  for  what  we  will  give  the 
Kremlin's  puppets  for  nothing)  Is  the  emer- 
gence and  maintenance  of  a  healthy  Italian 
economy  vltad  to  our  national  prosperity. 
Certainly  an  Italy  weakened  by  brutal  viola- 
tions of  Its  territorial  Integrity  (leading  to 
the  lo&3  of  40  percent  of  her  already  too  mea- 
ger coal  reserves)  can  never  be  a  prosperous 
Italy  and  can  never  be  a  ..trong  friend  and 
good  customer  of  the  United  States.  An  Italy 
robbed  of  Trieste  and  her  pre-World  War  I 
overseas  possessions,  completely  disarmed 
and  stripped  of  her  fieet  which  rendered  such 
magnificent  services  in  the  common  cause, 
cannot  be  the  strong  and  worthy  ally  ol 
America  that  she  sincerely  wants  to  be  and 
really  can  be  In  the  defense  of  democracy 
and  peace. 

Not  only  has  democratic  Italy  earned  on 
the  field  of  battle  a  far  better  peace,  but 
America's  own  Ideals  and  Interests  demand 
that  our  Senate  demand  a  revision  of  the 
treaty.  The  American  people  will,  therefore, 
be  counting  on  the  Senate  to  vote  for  no 
ratification  without  revision  of  the  proposed 
Iniquitous  treaty.  The  points  of  revision 
are  as  clear  as  they  are  just  and  urgent. 
The  territorial  integrity  of  democratic  Italy 
mtist  be  preserved  In  accord  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  solemnly  pro- 
claimed by  President  Fianklin  D.  Roosevelt 
on  August  14,  1G41,  and  providing  that  "no 
territorial  changes  which  do  not  accord  with 
the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples 
concerned"  should  be  made.  In  line  with 
this  pledged  policy  of  our  Government,  tlie 
Senate  should  insist  on  Trieste  and  western 
Istria  remaining  under  Italian  sovereignty. 
Then,  In  recognition  of  General  Eisenhower's 
declaration  of  November  10,  1943,  that  "Italy 
has  a  new  role  In  the  war — that  role  Is  to 
fight  the  common  enemy,  Germany,"  the 
Senate  should  so  revise  the  treaty  as  to  pre- 
vent any  power  from  grabbing  Italy's  pre- 
FasCiSt  colonies,  stripping  her  of  her  navy, 
reducing   her   armed   forces  to  little   more 


than  border  and  home  guards,  and  Imposing 
crushing  reparations  on  her. 

On  practical  as  well  as  moral  grounds,  on 
the  basis  of  America's  national  as  well  as 
International  needs,  the  Senate  should  vote 
no  ratification  without  basic  revision  of  the 
Italian  treaty,  and  should  insist  on  a  more 
just  and  generous  treaty  for  the  democratic 
Republic  of  Italy.  The  present  draft  makes 
impossible  not  only  Italian  recovery  but 
even  Italian  survival.  Let  the  world's  great- 
est democraUc  legislative  body — the  Senate 
of  the  United  States — give  the  lead  to  the 
parliaments  of  the  United  Nations  in  voting 
an  Italian  treaty  conducive  to  International 
stability,  security,  peace,  and  progress. 


picture  career.  But  for  the  rest  of  their  Uvea, 
the  best  years  and  the  others,  those  who 
saw  him  In  this  screen  play  will  remember 
him.  He  will  represent  In  their  minds  a 
protest  against  the  Indignities  of  war.  He 
win  sund  also  for  the  valor  which  has  its 
place  In  time  of  peace.  May  success  and 
happiness  follow  him. 


Sft.  Haro!d  Russell 


REMARKS 
or 

KON.  EDITH  NCURSE  ROGERS 

OP  M.\SSACHtTSrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tha  Nsw  York  Times  of  yester- 
day had  a  very  fine  editorial  describing 
S^t.  Harold  Russell,  of  Massachusetts, 
the  double-hand  amputee  who  appears 
in  the  moving  picture  entitled  "The  B^st 
Years  of  Our  Lives."  It  is  a  well-deserved 
editorial,  and  Sergeant  Russell  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  courage  and  the  in- 
domitable will  he  has  displayed  in  becom- 
ing adjusted  to  the  loss  of  his  hands  and 
to  the  Use  of  the  two  mechanical  working 
hands.  He  sets  an  example  to  everyone 
in  the  country  in  working  against  heavy 
odds  and  making  a  success  of  one's  life. 
He  is  happily  married  and  going  on  to 
even  greater  things,  in  my  opinion.  It 
shows,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  must  do 
more  than  we  have  done  thus  far  in  per- 
fecting artificial  hands  and  indeed  in  per- 
fecting all  kinds  of  prosthesis.  Massa- 
chusetts takes  deep  pride  in  Sergeant 
Russell. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

HAROID   RUSSXLL'S   "OSC&as" 

Olivia  De  Haviland  and  Frederic  March 
received  well-earned  "0.:cars"  on  Thursday 
evening  from  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
Arts  and  Sciences,  but  it  was  a  new  actcr,  an 
avowed  one-timer,  who  walked  off  with  the 
show.  Harold  Russell  got  a  regular  awa:d 
for  his  work  In  the  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives, 
as  the  best  supporting  actor  of  the  year  In  the 
Samuel  Ooldwyn  film,  which  was  adjudged 
the  bast  motion  picture  of  the  year.  Then, 
to  make  sure,  he  was  given  one  of  two  spe- 
cial awards. 

F.ussell  was  a  paratrooper  who  lost  both 
hands  in  an  accident  in  line  of  duty.  In 
The  Best  Years,  which  also  wen  acting  hon- 
ors for  Mr.  March,  writing  honors  for  Rob- 
ert E.  Sherwood,  editing  honors  for  Danlell 
Mandell,  directing  honors  for  William  Wyler, 
and  scoring  honors  for  Hugo  Frledhofsr. 
Russell  rose  to  a  superb  opportunity.  He  i«- 
vealed.  as  none  but  a  crippled  veteran  cot:  Id 
have  done,  the  spiritual  agonies  and  possible 
triumphs  of  the  mutilated.  He  Illuminated 
Sherwood's  poignant  story  with  his  own 
courage.  He  did  more.  In  the  film  and  in 
personal  appearances  In  service  hospitals  he 
put  courage  Into  other  afflicted  men.  Finally, 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  gifted  actor.  That 
alone  would  have  justified  the  awards. 

At  the  moment  he  Is  studying  advertising 
and  does  not  plan  to  go  on  with  a  motloa- 


jr    Report  From  Athcas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA'nVBB 

Monday.  March  17,  1947 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wis^i  to  include  an  article  that  ap- 
pealed in  the  New  Republic,  written  by 
Constantine  Poulos  entitled  "Report 
Prom  Athens": 

RxposT  From  Athcns 
(By  Constantine  Pculoe) 

March  9.— The  description  of  the  economic 
situation  of  Greece  which  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment presented  In  Its  note  appealing  for 
United  States  assistance  Is  true.  What  the 
Greek  Government  neglected  to  mention 
(and  what  the  State  Department  In  its  mag- 
nanimous announcement  apparently  ignored ) 
is  that  conditions  are  almost  wholly  Its  own 
fault. 

With  but  brief  exceptions,  the  same  crowd 
of  people  has  been  governing  Greece  for  the 
past  a  years.  Their  Identification  with  priv- 
ileged Industrial  banking  and  commercial 
circles — vested  Interests  In  the  truest 
form — has  been  so  close  and  tight  that  they 
cannot  possibly  take  the  measures  necessary 
for  economic  or  political  stabilization  of  the 
country  without  committing  suicide. 

Since  the  liberation  of  Greece,  over  $850, 
000.000  worth  of  goods  (Including  UNRRA 
supplies)  have  been  brought  Into  the  coun- 
try. Yet  Greece's  economy  Is  worse  off  today 
than  before.  Thanks  to  UNRRA,  the  food 
situation  ts  an  excaption. 

The  government  crowd  has  revealed  a  re- 
markable tmwllUngness  and  InabUlty  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  country's  rehabilitation.  It 
has  refused  to  slap  on  an  effective  tax  system 
and  today  Is  collecting  only  10  percent  of 
what  It  should,  even  under  the  extremely 
Inequitable  regressive  system  in  operation. 

Recently  the  United  States  ttimed  over 
100  Liberty  ships  to  the  Greek  merchant 
service,  the  Greek  Government  guaranteeing 
three-fourths  of  the  purchase  price.  It  vte- 
learned  here  last  week  that  the  Government 
intends  to  place  a  pitiful  18-percent  tax  on 
the  yeaily  net  profit  cf  each  ship  up  to 
•  100,000  and  no  tax  on  any  profits  over  that 
figure  The  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission conservatively  estimates  that  these 
Liberty  ships,  operated  under  Greek  saUlng 
conditions,  will  net  at  least  $300,000  a  year 
for  private  owners. 

hvxvtaa  xNcotnuGB) 

The  regime  has  refused  to  clamp  down  on 
loose  Inflationary  credit  policies,  wh:ch  per- 
mit extension  of  credit  to  those  who  need 
It  least,  and  has  failed  to  check  on  the  pro- 
ductive use  of  that  credit.  Last  year  the  wool 
manufacttirers  forced  the  Government  to 
lower  Its  prices  on  UNRRA  raw  stock  by 
threatening  to  Import  raw  wool.  The  manu- 
facturers then  borrowed  from  the  National 
Bank  of  Greece  (1.  e.,  the  Government)  to  pay 
the  Government,  mesuiwhlle  continuing  to 
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Ooftrni  »Dt, 


bkU  an4  boMti  tbvir  ItqtUd  »nd  unproflue 
tlv*  WMlth. 

TIM  OOTtrnwnt  erewd  h»«  eoncltt^fitly 
•vtn  to  guide,  let  iileiM  oontrol 
WfmU.    Tttm  taiportert  ««r« 
to  Mif  IB  Kaniry  item* 
1 1mm  %af  taaloM  and  Sutcka  tu  19 
cf  iomt*    vnevgb  t«  iMt  Or««c#  until 
AUhoufb  umuu  hM  broufbt  ovw  196 
000  worth  tt  elathlat  and  tootWMr 
Oreeca  to  the  Uat  2  yaani.  tb«  OrMk  Ot) 
BfMot  paraftittad  lmpsct«M  to  bring  in  an 
tiOBAl  IMjOOO.OOO  worth  of  luiury  and  • 
tanary  iloibinc  and  footwear  (r<im  Pefcr^«ry 
to  DhmMt  of  iMt  ytftr.    During  the 
pwtod.  badly   needed   InduatrUI  MMil 
•nd  apare  p«rta.  impcrted  into  Oraaca  hy\ 
v»t«  inureau,  were  vaitlid  at  only  M.OtO  000 

ProAte  on  private  ImporU    which  ar  i 
aaaetd  by  Oovemment  funds,  run  (ron 
to  ■•  percent.   With  tbaaa  aaoranoua  pr  lata 
Importan.  induauMiiau  and  bratera  buy 
board  i^  aovertigiM  from  tlia 
ttarthat  dapUitnff  Um  moBotary  raaarra 

Tbe  Oovemment  crowd  (ailed  to  en 
rren  t^ie  limited  controla  In  exlatence 
tbe  aolldly  antranehed  textile  Intereiu 
Ut«<l  tba  agiaament  under  which  CO  pelcent 
of  tbe  matorlal  thry  apun  out  of  UNRK/ 
■Mterial  waa  Ui  be  chenp  utility  cloth 
Oovernmant  took  no  action.    The  Oreak 
ernm^iit  dlaeipated  ita  (oretgn>cxchHng  > 
aeta  during  1940  to  auch  an  extern  thnt 
tba  annouiicment  of  aubatantial  Antertm^ 
eame  along,  a  replacement  of  tboae 
during   1M7  appeared   lmpoas,ble. 

Am  of  the  flrat  of  the  ye«r.  Greece  fa4ed  a 
deflcit  nf  roughly  1176,000,000  in  her  ba  ance 
of  international  peymenta  for  lt>47     Tbi 
ure  la  baaad  on  an  atutarlty  budget  prov 
aoiely  for  currant  aoMiunptirn  and  n(|rma 
replacement.    It  doaa  not  take  Into  lonai 
tlon  any  kong>term  remnntructlnn  and 
biiiution  projaeta  which  nre  nhviru«ly  > 
•ary  if  Oraaca'a  adrnemy  i»  to  make  an 
ticeable  improvement  in  the  yetiri  to 
and  of  eutiraa  It  doee  not  Include  any  mt 
•apandlturea. 
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LooKiNo  THi  otrr  M 

The  apeciai  Amerie«n  eoonooila  mlaallm 
Oraaae,  heNde«l  by  Paul  Portar,  bad  bee  i 
riaad  before  it  left  Waahiniton  t«i  try  t( 
aiiy  re«omnien(iati«n  li  miiilit  mnke  lor  I 
•lal  aaalatance  at  a  •MOUOOOO  level 
Oreeh  obeat'vara  believe  that  a  loan  <>( 
000,000  would  furiitah  *ub«lnn«l«l  help 
rlUed  the  (Ireek  0«tve»uin*nl  im|HMe*  li 
•ipori,  price,  pr<'<i>i    i  >i,   mta  credit 
Irnia,    plua    aderjUMt*    u«a«llon     Thia 
would  allow  lor   the  limuguratlon  of 
loitf'raitia    br\/)acte     The    Ctrwbii 
tru«  #800.006,000  to  Mooroouoo     The 
lit    la    naturally    thiitking    abotiL 
turcaa,  whoM  current  eapondiiun  a 
mMlM  bt  •  ytorty  rata  of  abutit  laaciooo 


Fortaf'a  mlaaion  waa  atlehlng  pretty  cl 
li  Ma  rtrigiual  Ogure  with  the  idea  of  r>i'om 
aaading  on  Ita  return  t4i  Waahliiglon  n  i  acl 
dtikmal  grant  t4)  be  made  later  ihu 
tlia  OraaH  Oovernmant  faiihrully 
«IUl  Ilia  fOMRtlaalun  a  auggeatKHia  fur 

Uaol  aoAiroia. 

Hm4  with  ellmMng  eatiandituraa 
lag  Nvanuaa,  with  egpanUing  litduatria 
agnauUural  credlia.   «Uh   a   puihettc 
balance  and  with  an  UNItRA  a'  (•< 

the  Greek  Oovernmant  w*«<  i  a 

ifainat  Iba  wall     II  »aa  t'i> 
odMiM  rrntmia  ptopoaad  by  otf  t*<>r«er 
aian.  l^NMIA  aaenoaiiaia,  and  Anglo 
try  eiperta, 

warAaATtoifa  roa  9'tAr 
tba  uneiparted  ait 
ton.    It  waa  perlccily 
tba  Ootamaant  crowd,    '  PorUr 
wall  pack  up  and  go  home  now."  they 
Tlfty  mUllony   Wby.  we'll  get  at  leaat 
000.000,  and  mora  Important,  none  of 
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ter'a  provieloru.    Ilarahall  la  a  bigger  nuoi 
than  Porter."  | 

Raactiona  Ilka  thIa  atartad  only  a  ibattar 
of  boura  ^fter  Secretory  of  State  Marabaira 
announceinrnt  waa  laatiad  In  Waahington. 
The  Greek  Prime  Minlatar.  attanding  a  pre* 
Tloualy  achedulad  aeaalon  with  American  and 
Brltlah  eoonomlata  nn  vitally  neeeaaary  eco- 
aamla  ■waaurea.  atalled  the  aiMmpcrtant 
dlaeuaakmi  and  then  triad  to  adjourn  tha 
meeting. 

One  by  ona  tha  Ainarlean-propoaad  con- 
trola ware  being  Jettlaoned  by  the  govern* 
ment  in  Athena  laat  week.  The  Mtniatn  of 
Finance  had  pravtoualy  been  convinced  of 
tbe  naad  cf  Onanclal  ceniorahlp  of  the  malla, 
Thla  would  help  to  prevent  a  trenienrtoua 
Illegal  flow  of  doilara  In  and  out  of  tl-.e  coun- 
try by  btg-tlme  operatoia.  He  suddenly 
changed  bla  mind.  He  alao  atood  firm  apatnat 
any  requlaltloning  of  unproductive  plants 
and  hoarded  stocks,  but  continued  to  lavor 
labor  conscription. 

Fully  convinced  that  an  antl-RUKstan 
United  Stataa  was  backing  them  aolid4y,  tha 
Royallat  right-wing  Ocivemmant  ruatoed  Ita 
preparatkna  for  what  Ita  nawspapam  call 
D-day— tha  surt  of  operatlona  agalnat  tha 
Partlaana.  Within  34  hours  after  the  Waah- 
ington anncuncamant,  tba  Oovammaat  an- 
nounced ttuit  U  had  arraatad.  aantancatf.  and 
deported  to  laland  prUnns  nearly  000  laftuta, 
and  a  source  cloaa  to  the  oflloe  uf  tha  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Security.  Napoleon  Zarvaa,  told 
tbla  eorra.pondent  that  "now  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  IS  daya  before  tba  Ceaaoniuntau 
(all  non-iloyallau)  ware  cleaned  out.'*  Tba 
Amcrlcnn  diploroaU  la  Athene  wera  aur- 
prued  by  tha  daportatlotu.  a  aymptom  of 
their  mla««rable  mlareadlng  of  tba  Orark  alt- 
uation  for  the  past  i  yaars. 

•ubaidiMtion  of  tha  praaant  Government 
will  fulAll  the  earneat  deaire  of  the  American 
Imbaasy  «n  Athens,  but  It  will  not  aohia  any 
of  Greece  s  problems  Mo  governma»4  aovid 
pull  Greece  out  of  her  prraeni  ecmonlle  alt* 
uation  wttbuut  belp  from  the  ouinida.  But 
the  regima  IB  Bower  has  proved  IVaalf  abao- 
lutely  inooMpMint  to  utiiiae  affeetiraiy  any 
ruutde  help  It  may  receive  It  will  tertalnly 
not  uaa  aticb  aid  tu  aarva  Iba  na<da  of  tha 
Oraak  paopla.  I 

It  It  a  govarnmant  dadlaatad  to  aomplata 
alimlnati  >n  of  tba  laft.  lu  aleaan  la,  "It  la 
attbai  wa  ar  ttoay. '  io  it  haapa  tba  diaiit  pro- 
ducttra  ago  iroupa  in  a  dupirttad  anby  and 
ailampu  to  Mat  tba  paupla  Into  aubbilaalva 
acceptaniia  of  Ita  raaatlonary  polieiaa, 

Man  IN  TNi  MOUNTAINI 

On  th««  other  side  is  the  avtraga  Oraak 

workar  who  la  paid  I.UOQ  drachmae  a 
neetia  10,900  draoboiaa  dally  just  lu 
•elf  mot  Mi  fblbily)  l;ftOJ  nloriaa 
Ma  will  not  iVMort  a  guvanimant  m\ 
noraa  his  naada.  imprieotia  Ms  tr^ 
laadara.  and  thrfatana  him  with 
and  daaih  If  ha  protaata  Ma  wilt 
tha  mouittaiita  ftir  tha  problem  t»f  the  new 
Oraak  partisaiu  la  largaty  an  Intarnni  one, 
ragardtean  nf  Oraaoaa  afforta  to  draw,atUn« 
Uon  away  fr«>m  her  own  ihoftoiMili|i  and 
Intamal  weaknaaaaa,  Two  bitterly  fUTi  years 
lif  tbe  ex.'iUiltaiiim  of  men  who  {utigltt  Oar< 
mans  by  man  who  aollaboratad  witb  Oar> 
mana  have  driven  HMTt  Oraafca  liUu  the 
mountaina  than  all  tha  aneouragamant  from 
tha  north. 

Oraak  |iiartlaana  laid  down  their  arms  once, 
Thla  time  thay  won't  until  they  feel  tbay  oan 
return  to  thair  homes  without  rear  of  par* 
■acution,  imprisonment,  and  death.  At  the 
moment,  only  a  strong  central  govarnmaut. 
Madid  by  a  tibaral  party,  oan  poaaiMy  pro> 
vlia  auch  security  and  baftn  to  ind  a  Mood- 
taaa  aolution  to  tba  praaant  impaaaO.  ; 

T«ro  ttjnmnnvim 

If  the  Unitad  SUtaa  la  fotot  to  decide  to 
aupplant  Great  Britain  In  Oraaoa,  It  abuuld 
do  ao  witb  lu  ayaa  "pan.  Tba  old  liberal 
leader,  Tbamiatoclaa  Sofoulla,  can  pull  tba 


country  together  again.  Moat  of  hia  eco- 
nomic experta  ara  young,  moderate  laftlsta 
who  are  convinced  of  tbe  necessity  of  plan- 
ning and  control.  Tlia  Communlat  and  So- 
cial lat  Partlea  ara  prepared  to  accept  bla 
iaadarshlp.  Prcaumably,  thla  time  ba  will 
not  huve  to  face  British  inUrventlon  In  farur 
of  the  monitrchlat  right  wing. 

On  tha  other  hand.  If  tha  United  BUUa 
glvae  monetary,  moral,  and  military  aupport 
to  tha  royallata.  It  will  ba  bolatering  a  cruel, 
aalflsb  gang,  bucb  a  policy  will  lead  to  mora 
exploitation  and  larger  boarded  profita:  to 
more  deportatlona  and  deaths.  In  tba  end 
the  United  Stataa  will  deieat  lU  own  pur* 
poaa — for  aticb  a  policy  is  the  aureet  way  to 
nond  over  Oraaee.  special  delivery,  to  tba 
Communlat  sphere. 


Need  for  NatioDal  Houiinf  Profram— 
Adtlrtii  of  Hob.  CJMriti  W.  Tbbay,  of 
New  Hampihirt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TtwNBaan 

IN  THt  HOUSB  OP  REPRBSKNTA'nVBB 

Monday.  March  17,  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  SpMkar,  the 

houatng  problem  contlnuri  ai  one  of  our 
great  domeatlc  liAuea.  Senator  Charlei 
W.  ToiiY,  chairman  of  the  Sanate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  blong 
with  a  blpariladn  group  In  both  the  Houat 
and  Senate,  la  ahowing  vision  and  leader- 
ahlp  In  thla  fleld.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  am  pleaurd  to  Include  the 
cxcf>llrnt  nddrrai  delivered  by  Senator 
ToikY  at  the  National  Public  Houatng 
Conferonoe  In  Chicago  on  March  la,  1N7, 
The  addreaa  la  aa  (oUowa; 

In  January  of  this  year,  President  Truman 
told  tba  e:juniry,  "We  urgently  need  about 
1400,000  additional  homaa-nnw  "  A  few 
daya  aftar  tha  President's  sperch  tha  Na- 
tional Aaeoelatlon  of  Home  Builders  Issued 
an  aatimate  that  |  tooooo  nrw  housing  unlU, 
nrnvidtd  by  the  lumnier  of  |l»47,  "would  re- 
iieva  the  >ittrr>ne  preaaura,"  In  tha  spread 
between  Presut»-iii  s  TrumaB'a  Bfure  and  that 
of  the  Natmnal  Aaaoelatlun  of  Rome  Builders, 
there  are  scarvety  any  good  POUBd  numbara 
that  have  not  bean  praaanted  aa  aomebedy'i 
aaiimaie  of  the  limtsing  shnrtaga, 

The  cold  f«ci»  are  ih«t  the  huualng  Indue* 
try  in  thla  muniry  has  at  all  ttmaa  failed  to 
provMa  suAelent  houaing  aaeommndatlona 
lor  the  nrtds  of  tha  people.  Tha  aad  fael 
la  that  houaing  mats  ton  mu(*h 

As  praaenlly  orgaiiiaed,  the  huuae*buitdlng 
Industry  te  tiad  up  by  tha  leak  of  a  regular 
flow  of  materials,  an  abaanee  of  ceoiraltBed 
maitagerlal  dlrecMon,  and  oUlBlbded  WbdI- 
tiuiMiism  In  handicraft  matbodi  of  predue* 
tlon.  Tha  reauit  la  that  ownenlilp  of  a  houaa 
haa  been  dsuied  to  the  avarafe  low-lneoBM 
group,  The  itctising  Industry  In  the  paal 
haa  oatere<i  to  the  luRury  trade.  Our  BMin 
task  irxiay  is  to  And  s»ma  way  of  predudnf 
more  hotisea  fir  tha  luwar-inooma  groupa 
that  are  now  being  naglaetad. 

Nnueing  la  vary  lapertant.  Tbe  home  la 
where  a  family  llvaa  and  growa,  TIta  bOMe 
la  t»hera  the  children  take  root.  The  boae 
la  where  good  citiaan'hip  maturea.  The 
home  la  where  the  mother  and  father  and 
Blater  an«<  •irothrr  enjoy  tha  puraulta  of  hap- 
pinaaa,  The  home  la  the  baalc.  amaile«t 
organism  of  our  democracy,  and  without 
tbeta  orgaalama  democracy  wlU  not  jottg 
endure 
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It  la  not  aurprlalng  that  In  almoat  every 
eommunity  surveyed  by  houaing  authorities, 
the  hleh  death  and  dlaaaaa  rate  growa  wltb 
the  areas  of  poor  houaing. 

That  slums  bread  Juventla  delinquency 
and  crime  baa  long  been  contended,  Tbay 
provide  the  pbyalcal  and  encourage  the  so- 
cial environment  that  nourishes  growth  from 
truant,  to  Juvenile  delinquent,  to  felon.  The 
prevalence  of  a  high  delinquency  rata  in 
alum  areaa  haa  been  eatablished  by  many 
authorities  and  atudies. 

When  sluma  ore  replaced  by  healthy  en- 
vironments, not  only  Is  a  major  cauae  of 
maladjustment  eliminated,  but  new  valuea 
are  created  that  relieve  tbe  preaaura  ot  other 
harmful  tt.fluences.  Play  araaa,  under  prop- 
er supervision,  go  a  long  way  toward  ra- 
duciiig  delinquency,  as  well  aa  expoaure  to 
contagtoua  dlaaaaa.  Social  aervlcea  rendered 
In  onnactlon  with  tha  project  help  guide 
the  parent  In  the  care  of  children. 

Evidence  gathered  by  the  Newark  Houaing 
Authority  ahowed  tha  tuberculoau  rate 
among  project  famlUaa  to  be  half  that 
among  outside  resldenta  of  their  waid  In 
1043  the  infant  death  rata  was  almost  two- 
thirds  lower  than  In  the  wards  studied,  and 
the  rate  of  communicable  diaaaaaa  laaa  than 
half  that  In  tha  warda. 

Tha  coat  of  public  aervlcea  In  a  alum  la 
abown  to  be  oonaidarably  higher  than  In 
other  nelgbborbooda. 

A  19o9  report  or  the  Pblladelphla  Housing 
Authority  indicated  that  while  the  city-wlda 
per  capita  expenditure  for  crime  waa  15  SO, 
tbe  cost  for  a  aalected  alum  area  waa  |14  56, 
The  houaing  authority  of  Atlanta,  Ga..  atatea 
that  tba  alum  araaa  of  that  city  contributed 
SV^  pareant  of  the  city's  tax  ravanuaa  from 
real  aetata,  but  cost  the  city  63  percent  of 
Ita  police,  Are,  health  department,  and  uther 
aervloe  etMta. 

Mara  la  a  challenging  condition. 

To  what  extent  muat  wa  bear  tha  blame, 
because  wa  have  not  furnished  daeent, 
healthful  living  quarters  tu  a  large  aegmant 
of  our  population?    1  poaa  that  quaetlun 

I  should  like  tu  touch  upon  ona  aolution 
for  Americaa  housing  prublem  which  has 
already  proved  Itself— mutual  home  owner- 
ahlp.  It  has  bean  likened  to  the  KKA 
aolution  in  the  field  of  rural  aleotrlAcation. 
In  both  caaas  tha  Initlatlva  eomaa  from  the 
people  thamaelvea,  Thara  ara  right  now 
aeattarad  over  tha  Nation,  a  number  of 
thrlvlntt  hnppy  eomniuitlties,  where  groupa 
uf  families  have  found  a  way  to  purehaaa. 
and  own,  tiiair  hemea  tiuouiih  eooperativa 
aotloii,  III  soma  eaaaa,  Itmn*  have  been  ob* 
iNlnad  from  goveritmenial  agetuiias.  In 
othari,  tha  nnancmg  haa  boon  wholly  frim 
private  aourees.  though  aotna  form  of  gov. 
eiiimehtrti  guaraniy  of  suoh  loana  randari 
the  prublain  much  easier 

Thara  aia  niiltlona  of  (nmillN  In  tbe  Na- 
tion, who  may  never  he  able  to  aSerd  an 
Individually  coiiairuclad.  Individually  11- 
nanead,  home.  Buraly,  wa  want  aa  many  of 
tbaae  people  aa  pnaalbia  to  be  home  ownets, 
■uraly,  ^t  want  aa  faw  of  tham  na  poaaihla 
tu  ba  dependent  u|Min  nubile  houaing  for 
daaent  aavironmant  for  their  children , 

It  haa  been  proved  practicable,  through  the 
formation  of  mutual  home  nwneiship  a»sori> 
atlona,  for  groups  of  lOO.  800.  5UU  tamiliaa  to 
eeeperatlvaly  own  their  homaa,  Mambera  of 
tbeae  aaaociationa  hiat  make  thair  mambnr- 
ahlp  paynieiua,  which,  taken  ti  grther,  enal)la 
tbe  aaeoelatlon  to  mnke  the  neeaaaary  down 
payment.  Viidesirnble  iiruoturea  or  eetab* 
luhinenta  cannot  arue  on  mutually  owned 
property. 

I  am  glad  to  ad  viae  you  that  tha  new  Wag- 
BM-BUendar-Talt  housing  bill,  which  waa 
Baaaad  by  tha  Btnata  laat  year  but  which 
failed  to  paaa  tha  House,  was  filed  In  tha 
ianata  Monday,  Tbe  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  tbe  Senate  will  soon  hold  hear* 
inns  on  tbe  changaa  that  have  been  made  m 
the  prior  bill.  Tha  aim  of  that  bill  is  to 
deal  with  tba  toui  long-range  houaing  prob- 


lem, lu  ptirpoae  la  to  atlmulata  tha  houaing 
Industry,  to  achieve  maas  production  of 
boiuea  at  much  reduced  cost.  Opponenta 
of  thla  legislation  have  attempted  to  amear 
It  by  branding  it  "a  atep  to  aoclallsm."  Tha 
fact  la  that  90  percent  of  the  program  la  de- 
voted to  encouraging  private  construction 
of  homes.  Only  the  short-sighted  builder 
win  consider  It  a  threat  to  bla  aatablUhad 
buslneaa.  The  foralgbtad  builder  will  follow 
the  lead  of  the  labor  unions,  which  have 
recently  come  to  thu  aupport  of  tha  bill. 
Ther.e  unions  reallxe  that  mass  productic  n  of 
bouaes,  by  making  available  to  a  greater 
market  more  and  mora  bouaaa,  will  give  the 
houaing  Industry  the  quality  of  atablllty, 
which  It  haa  lacked  in  the  past. 

8u,  friends  of  the  National  Public  Housing 
Conferi^nce,  I  share  your  Interest  In  thU  far- 
renchlng  objective  of  adequate  houaing  fa- 
cilities, and  will  demonatrate  that  Intereat  In 
a  practical  way.  by  striving  for  the  approval 
in  committee,  and  paasage  on  the  Senate 
floor,  of  adequate  leglalatlon  to  implement 
otir  common  objective. 


What  la  the  Republican  Policy? 

EXTtCNSTON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aotTTM  DAKOTA 

IN  THI  HOUftB  Ot  RBPRESENTATTVffS 

Monday,  March  17.  1947 

Mr,  MUNDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Republican  Party  now  hus  a  majority  In 
both  Houaea  of  Congreaa  for  the  flrat  time 
In  16  yeara  It  la  understandable  that 
many  cltliens  are  asking  such  questions 
as  "What  la  Republican  policy?".  "How 
Is  Republican  policy  deflned?",  and 
"Who  fashions  the  Republican  policy?" 

During  the  long,  expensive  regime  of 
the  New  Deal  majorities  In  Congress 
there  was  never  any  uncertainty  as  to 
what  was  New  Deal  pollry  berause  It 
wna  Rlwn.VN  prrrlsely  the  policy  that  the 
PrcNld(*nl  pri'Ncribed,  RepubllCHna  have 
a  dlfToirnt  cbmopt  of  free  government. 
Rppubllfans  oppose  one-man  govern- 
m^nt.  Republicsna  dnv^lop  their  parly 
polU'los  rriim  the  ground  up  rather  than 
frnm  the  throne  down.  It  Is  Important 
thftt  Amerlrttns.  iintrblly,  come  to 
understand  the  proodiieg  and  proet^durm 
by  whleh  Repubtlean  Ptrty  policies  arf 
foi'miiinted, 

In  the  rebiuary  issue  of  the  Republi- 
can, I  Included  some  detailed  dlKcussion 
of  this  Muhject  In  an  article  whU'h  I  wrote 
for  thnt  mnrtitxlne,  Undrr  leave  granted 
me  by  the  Huusr,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  extracts  from  that  article 
which  deal  with  the  question  of  Republi- 
can Party  policy. 

Now  MsruaLieANS  rAaNtON  Twaig  PASTt 
Potmaa 

(Bxtraets  from  sn  article  by  Hon,  Xasi<  1. 

MuNDT  In  tha  Rapubllcan  for  Fabruary  1, 

IMTi 

On  taxes,  on  labor,  on  tariffs,  nn  social 
lefislntlnn,  and  on  many  other  problema, 
many  are  asking  In  Waahinglbn  these  rtnya, 
and  acruaa  the  length  and  breadth  ol  America. 
"What  u  tha  Rapubllcan  policy?" 

The  uninitiated  and  craduloua  ara  too 
prone  to  read  tha  newspaper  interviews  of 
aona  prominent  Republican,  In  or  out  of 
Oongreaa,  on  or  off  tba  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  to  conclude  that  becauae  "a 
RepubUoan  aald  It"  It  "must  ba  RepublleaB 


policy."  All  of  ua  who  ara  R?publlcana  can 
help  In  our  individual  capacuiea  to  ditpM 
auch  lllualona  and  to  correct  aueb  faulty 
concltulona. 

Republican  policy  la  aoroathlng  which 
cornea  about  through  a  voluntary,  undr.ven 
meeting  of  minds.  It  is  an  attitude  or  a 
policy  which  growa  up  from  the  grcaa  roou 
and  reglatera  lUelf  in  group  acUon.  It  la 
never  aomethlng  atmpiy  enunciated  by  an 
Important  Republican— no  matter  how  im- 
portant or  wall  known  or  Ulxutrtotia— and 
then  handed  down  to  tha  party  aa  a  politi- 
cal Moalac  coda  from  a  high  mountain. 

WHAT  M  TMC  COP  POLICY  f 

The  long  yeara  of  Praaldent  Rooaevalt'a 
regime  have  tended  to  befuddle  aome  newa- 
paper  wrltere  and  many  individual  Ameri- 
cans about  the  true  nature  of  what  la  gradu- 
ally recognised  as  Republican  policy  or  tha 
Republican  poaltlon  on  Important  iaauaa. 
Under  F.  D.  R.,  tha  Democratic  or  New  Deal 
Party  did  become  nothing  mora  than  an 
echoing  choriu  of  collective  afBrmatlona  on 
the  part  of  the  Membera  of  Congreaa  and  even 
the  8tHU  governora  elected  on  the  ticket 
which  F.  O.  R.  headed.  Democratic  policy 
waa  UBually  whatever  the  Prealdent  aald  It 
waa.  Since  Democratic  committee  chairman 
and  party  leadera  aeldom  voload  an  opinion 
on  a  controveralal  iaaua  without  drat  clearing 
It  with  tha  WhlU  Hotaaa,  It  waa  uaually  cor- 
rect to  aaaume  that  when  a  prominent 
Damocratlo  Party  or  Government  official 
apoke,  be  waa  actually  atating  Democratic 
policy.  Out  of  thla  long  ara  of  aervility  to 
one-man  leaderahlp,  a  miataken  notion  haa 
developed  among  aome  that  Republican 
policy  will  likewise  bs  aomethlng  which  con 
be  Identined  eaally  by  asaumlng  that  It  is 
whatever  aome  Republican  leader  may  de- 
clare It  to  be  In  public  statement,  iuch  la 
not  the  ooaa. 

■ow  a  aaruaucAN  eoucv  oariNBOT 
Wa  who  are  Republicans  should  appreciate 
tha  fart  that  Republican  pollry  is  a  party 
rasponaiblllty  and  not  a  peisonNl  pronounre- 
ment.  Out  of  party  conferences  in  which 
nut  only  the  leadera  but  alao  tha  rank-and- 
file  Itapubllcana  participate  thia  party  poller 
la  evolved.  It  refleeu  itaalf  in  oongraaalOBMl 
action,  not  In  the  acclamation  of  Members 
of  Oongreaa,  It  registers  itself  In  our  great 
national  ronvantUm  plat  forms,  not  In  the 
proiuiuneamanta  of  candidates  for  tha  Presi- 
dential nomination  or  by  men  of  leaeer 
stature,  It  la  tha  work  of  many  authors,  net 
tha  deciaratlob  of  a  few  indivlduala  even 
wheu  thay  speak  from  high  plaees  and  in 
Hgreamant.  it  may  ba  racofnlaed  by  the 
Vutes  uf  Itapiihlirat)  niajorlilaa  in  Coti|raaa 
and  in  the  binta  Ugisiattires  i^ut  not  by  tlie 
Nperts.  even  of  eontreasionni  ur  laglafattve 
eemmltteN,  mueh  )eai  their  raapeetive.  indi- 
vidual ehairman. 

U  u  imiiorUBl.  (his  writer  believes,  thai 
ws  RepublleaDs  retain  this  graaa-roota  phi- 
lo'ophy  and  this  broad  baaa  in  the  daur- 
niinati(«n  of  Republican  poUcy.  Individuals 
Bhould  speak  freely  and  foreafuity  in  their 
own  right  and  in  support  of  thair  own  con- 
virtions,  but  thofe  who  hear  or  read  theae 
individual  apeechaa  ahouid  keep  In  mind 
that  one-man  rule  la  not  a  Republiean  prtn- 
eiple  and  that  Republiean  pelley  ean  never 
ba  eorraetly  recugniaed  by  aaatimlng  that  a 
personal  pronouaeemani  has  the  weight  of 
a  party  policy, 

In  RepubMean  eirriN,  it  doM  not  work 
that  way.  Let  the  Democrats  eontintie.  if 
they  muat,  to  be  a  party  whose  rreed  le 
the  voice  of  its  migbtiaat  man.  Let  us  Re- 
publlcatta  keep  our  party  the  voice  of  the 


C 


Mr.  Speaker,  rovrmme nt  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  In  b 
Republican  concept,  Let  us  be  certain 
that  it  continues  to  function  as  the  gov- 
erning formula  of  the  RepuUlctn  Party. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARK? 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  IIU  HOUSE  or  RXPR18KNTATl\  IS 
Monday.  March  17.  1947 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  jLst  as 
We  continued  to  ship  scrap  me  al  to 
Japan,  which  lat«r  wax  shot  back  a ,  your 
•cnx.  wc  have  continued  to  send  natc- 
rlal  to  Russia  which  may  be  used  a  ;aln.st 
us  it  war  comes.  We  saved  Russit .  Rave 
her  military  power,  now  propose  t^  Attht 
her  with  dollars  and  men. 

The  President  did  noL  Indulke  in 
"double  talk."  He  laid  down  a  x)licy. 
Nor  did  he  deny  that  compliance  :here- 
with  might,  probably  would,  lead  1 3  war 

His  demand  that  we  give  severa  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  was  this  morning  followed  by 
re<}uesL<  from  other  nations  for  com- 
parable gifts,  and  there  wlU  be  m(  re. 

The  President's  demand  is  bacted  by 
some  Republicans  in  the  Upper  iouse. 
who  describe  themselves  as  bipai  ttsans 
on  foreign  affairs.  They  have  alw  iys  in« 
•isted  upon  the  estaba>hment  of  Jnlled 
Nations,  an  International  organ  latlon 
iKhlrh  the  Prenldent  now  bypa^.«e|l:  which 
was  brought  Into  being  to  nettle  Juj  t  such 
disputes  as  this,  but  which  now  proves 
Inrffrctlve. 

Neither  the  President  nor  his 


3lpar- 

tlsan  supporters,  while  advocailng  a 
course  which  may  Involve  us  in  wa  ,  have 
apparently  counted  either  the  qost  or 
considered  our  ability  to  meet  it 

The  President  did  not,  nor  his  any 
world  statesman  in  the  Upper  flouse, 
given  us  any  estimate  as  to  how  many 
dollars,  how  many  tons  of  shipping,  how 
many  planes.  g\ms,  or  men  and  ^lomen, 
may  be  required  to  make  good  our  pusi 
tkm.  Nor  has  anyone  dete:  mined 
whether  we  can  supply  the  necessa  -y  ma 
terlal  to  raise,  equip,  and  m:  intain 
abroad  the  armies  which  may  be  i  eeded 

Do  not  think  that  the  prospect  of  a 
third  world  war  is  a  flRment  of  some- 
one's im£glnatlon.  Read  and  rea(  again 
these  words  from  the  President^  mes- 
sage: 

Conkress 


In  addition  to  funds,  I  aek  the 
authorize  the  detail  of  Americim  clril 
military  personnel  to  Greece  and  Tufkey 
tiM  requwt  of  thoM  countries,  to 
of  reconstruction — 


And  so  forth.    True,  an  army 
directly  asked  by  Mr.  Truman,  but 


resentatlve  of  our  country  on  the  ;round 
recently  suggested  that  the  firs ;  con- 
tingent should  consist  of  100.0(^  men. 
As  always,  armies  will  follow  our  <  ollars. 

The  morning,  March  14,  paper:  carry 
the  announcement  that  a  commi  .tee  of 
the  Upper  House  decided  to  ketp  the 
draft  files  available  right  where  th  *y  are. 
That  means  just  one  thing — tha:  soon 
there  may  be  a  move  to  draft  youijg  men 
to  tight  another  world  war. 

The  productive  machinery  ojf  this 
country,  without  which  no  war  an  be 
won.  has  not  yet  been  set  in  orde  r.  We 
axe  sliU  burdened  with  an  overwh  ilmlng 


to 
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at 
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publlc  debt.  Almost  dally  come  letters 
from  hou.'iewives  demanding,  when  com- 
pared with  the  demands  which  will  be 
made  if  and  when  World  War  III 
begins,  a  petty  additional  5  pounds  o- 
sugar,  which  they  cannot  get.  They  ask 
lor  sugar  and  we  give  them  war. 

The  factory  worker,  with  his  $36  or  $40 
take-home  pay  check,  because  of  the  ris- 
ing coft  of  living.  Is  having  difficulty 
keeping  his  wife  and  children  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed.  Because  the  war 
took  so  much  of  uur  material,  veterans 
are  homeless.  Payments  to  veterans 
mount  into  the  billions,  some  $7,000,000.- 
COO  for  1947  and  1948.  Another  war 
means  millions  more  veterans  and  their 
dependent:. 

Our  national  income  does  not  yet  equal 
our  outgo.  We  continue  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  current  bills.  The  more 
we  borrow  and  put  Into  circulation,  the 
higher  soar  the  prices  of  everything  that 
everyone  needs. 

If  we  are  to  make  the  requested  loans 
or  gifls — whichever  you  prefer  to  call 
them — taxpayers  might  Just  as  well  pre- 
pare for  an  increa-se  in  taxes.  Those  in 
the  lower-income  brackets  might  Just  as 
well  forget  their  hope  that  further  ex- 
emptions from  taxation  will  be  made. 
Everything  we  eat.  wear  or  use  will  cost 
more. 

All  the  Individuals  and  orgarvliatlons 
which  are  a.«klng  for  additional  payments 
and  appropriation.*!  for  this,  that,  and  the 
other  purpose  might  just  as  well  save 
their  pencils  and  paper,  their  pens  and 
Ink:  forget  their  desires  for  Federal  aid. 

The  young  men.  if  the  present  indi- 
cated policy  is  continued,  might  Just  as 
well  b?gln  to  prepare  for  training  camps, 
embarkation  points,  service  abroad. 
Parents  might  Just  as  well  begin  to  make 
their  plans  to  carry  on  without  the  young 
folks. 

You  don't  like  the  above.  Neither  do 
I.  But  by  Just  the  same  sort  of  propa- 
ganda that  we  are  getting  today  we  be- 
came Involved  in  World  War  II.  And.  if 
the  people  of  America  do  not  make  them- 
selves heard,  we  will  shortly  be  in  World 
War  III.  I  would  be  less  than  honest  if 
I  did  not  do  my  utmost  to  point  out  the 
possibilities  of  the  present  situation. 

A  well -organ!  zed.  sustained  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  put  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  our  already  overburdened  tax- 
payers the  load  to  bail  out  the  British 
Empire,  to  finance  political  minorities 
and  political  majorities  in  many  another 
land. 

We  spent  billions  in  China.  We  sent 
an  army  there  and,  in  the  end.  General 
Marshall,  now  Secretary  of  State,  after 
a  personal  visit  and  due  consideration, 
told  us  to  get  out  and  come  home,  that 
the  task  was  hopeless.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  we  can  be  more  successful 
In  Greece,  Turkey,  the  Balkans,  or  else- 
where in  Europe. 

Smear  propaganda  is  being  hurled  at 
those  of  us  who  oppose  another  war. 
Now  we  wil>  be  accused  of  aiding  the 
Communists. 

Some  of  us  fought  the  Communists 
when  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  without  disap- 
proval from  the  President,  and  the  war- 
mongers were  aiding  them ;  when  the  ad- 
ministration welcomed  them  to  Federal 
key  positions — and  some  of  them  arc 


stm  In  po?lt«ons  of  truH  where  they  can 
do  Incalculable  harm.  We  will  continue 
to  fl^ht  them.  Nor  will  we  be  frightened 
from  our  efloru  to  prevent  war  by  a 
smear  campaign. 

If  the  question  is.  Shall  we  send  sup- 
plies to  be  distributed  under  our  own  ed- 
ministratlon  to  feed  hungry  people,  then 
my  answer  Is  an  emphatic  yes — send  all 
wc  can. 

If  the  policy  is  to  send  our  money,  sup- 
plies, and  men  to  aid  either  a  minority 
or  a  majority  faction  to  impose  our  or 
some  other  political  theory  or  our  choice 
of  a  form  of  government  upon  t'neir  peo- 
ple, then  the  answer,  more  emphatlrally. 
is  no. 

We  have  always  insisted  that  Euro- 
pean nations — in  fact,  all  other  na- 
tion.s — should  stay  out  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  should  not  seek  to  impose 
their  political  or  economic  theories  upon 
nations  In  North  or  South  America. 
Long  ago.  we  told  the  world  that,  if  any 
nation  across  the  seas  attempted  to  dic- 
tate the  policy  of  any  South  or  North 
American  nation,  a  war  would  result. 

Now.  we  reverse  the  doctrine:  in>ist 
that  we  will  tell  Russia  that  she  shall 
acquire  no  new  territory:  that  she  shall 
not  attempt  to  convert  other  people  to 
her  politlCHl  thought  and  that.  If  she 
does,  she  will  meet  our  armed  forces. 

We  tell  the  whole  world  to  stay  out  of, 
maintain  a  "hands  off '  attitude  as  to 
North  and  South  America.  Then  we 
turn  around  and  say  we  are  going  to 
prescribe  the  line  of  conduct  which  Rus- 
.Ma  and  other  nation.'^  in  Europe  shall 
follow.  Does  that  make  sense?  Whether 
It  does  or  whether  It  does  not,  can  we 
make  good  on  that  policy  without  de- 
stroying ourselves? 

My  constructive  suggestion  is  that, 
while  extending,  as  we  always  have, 
charitable  aid  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability 
to  unfortunate  people,  we  begin  to  think 
and  to  act  in  the  Interests  of  our  own 
country — our  own  people. 

S.nce  the  foregoing  statements  were 
dictated,  one  on  March  8.  prior  to  the 
President's  appearance  before  Congress, 
and  the  other  on  the  14th,  after  he  per- 
sonally gave  Congress  his  policy,  to  my 
desk  came  an  editorial  from  the  News- 
Palladium  of  March  13— Stanley  R.  Ban- 
yon,  editor  and  publisher — of  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  which  so  concisely,  so 
clearly  and  in  fewer  words  expresses  my 
thought,  that  I  incorporate  it  herein. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

ON  THK  WaCNG  COUBEI 

President  Truman's  foreign  policy  addrefs 
to  Congress  Wednesday  went  far  beyond  even 
the  most  pessimistic  forecasts. 

In  effect.  wt>at  the  Chief  Executive  asks 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to  do  Is 
to  forswear  the  goal  of  Internatiorfal  amity 
and  cooperation  and  reduce  the  United  Na- 
tions Ideal  to  sophistry.  The  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  proposes,  to  all  Intent*  and 
purposes,  that  America  embark  upon  a  course 
of  power  politics  that  can.  as  we  see  It.  lead 
only  to  Worl'J  V.^ar  III. 

Not  only  d:d  Ur.  Tniman  ask  CongrebS  to 
authorize  loans  totaling  some  t400.000.000  to 
bankrupt  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  he  sug- 
gests that  American  military  experts  be  srnt 
to  these  countries  to  train  native  armies 
equipped  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

This  course,  we  are  tc!d.  Is  one  of  hiunani- 
tarianlsm.  To  the  American  people  tut 
wUl  seem  •  strange  world. 
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Mr.  Truman  frankly  sUtcd  that  his  pur- 
pose Is  to  erect  barricades  against  further 
expansion  of  communism.  Be  studiously 
avoided  reference  to  Russia,  but  ha  had  no 
other  nation  in  mind. 

We  do  not  believe  in  ccmmtmlam;  the  vast 
majority  of  American  people  have  no  use 
for  the  communistic  theory,  but  that  dis- 
belief in  an  economic  and  political  creed 
does  not  require  us  to  embark  upon  a  world 
crusade  to  crush  communism — and  Russia — 
frcm  the  face  of  the  earth. 

As  we  have  said  before,  and  say  again,  we 
do  not  believe  It  to  be  the  duty,  moral  or 
otherwise,  of  America  to  attempt  to  take 
over  management  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  as  a  people  we  should 
practice  what  we  preach,  and  we  preach 
freedom  of  thought  and  Independence.  We 
do  not  believe  In  the  principle  of  forcing  our 
theories  upon  other  peoples. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
want  to  be  made  tools  of  British  Imperialism, 
or  that  the  American  people  will  consent  to 
a  reversion  to  colonial  status. 

We  believe  that  $400,000,000  for  veterans' 
housing  would  constitute  a  greater  bulwark 
against  communism  than  $400,000,000  turned 
over  to  Greek  and  Turkish  dictatorships. 

Mr.  Truman's  address  cannot  be  contem- 
plated without  alarm  and  the  gravert  mis- 
givings. We  cannot  fail  to  meditate,  as  we 
consider  the  Russians'  reaction  as  well  as  our 
own,  the  distrust  and  fear  we  would  feel,  as 
a  people,  should  Stalin  propose  a  $200,000.- 
000  or  $400,000,000  loan  and  military  advice 
to  Mexico  and  other  Latin-American  coun- 
tries with  the  implied  understanding  that  it 
be  applied  as  pressure  against  the  United 
States.  Is  the  annlugy  so  fnr-fetched?  It  la 
assumed  Mr,  Truman  and  his  advisers  behave 
Russia  will  absorb  Turkey  and  Greece  if  wt 
don't  act.  We  have  made  no  move  (txctpt 
of  eourst  diplomatically  and  economically  i 
to  Mtabllsh  a  protectorate  over  Latin-Amer- 
ica. But  neither  has  Stalin  Invaded  Greece 
or  Turkey. 


New  Filipino  Attitude  Toward  American 
Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1947 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Vicente  Villamin,  Filipino  lawyer  and 
economist,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  VlUamin's  statement  is  entitled 
"American  Capital  in  Filipino  Hands." 
I  believe  it  gives  a  new  picture  of  the  part 
that  American  capital  could  play  in  the 
development  of  Philippine  natural  re- 
sources. Mr.  Villamin  presents  the  op- 
portunity of  the  Filipinos  to  undertake 
the  task  themselves.   That's  a  great  idea. 

The  American  people  are  interested  in 
sesing  that  the  new  independent  Philip- 
pine nation  succeed  not  only  tolerably 
but  magnificently.  The  Filipino  people 
have  able  political  leaders.  They  now 
need  economic  leaders.  I  think  Mr.  Vil- 
lamin is  one  of  them.  He  is  doing  his 
country  a  great  service  by  giving  his  peo- 
ple new  economic  ideas  that  tend  to  make 
the  country  greater,  richer,  and  more 
stable. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  the 
Pliipinos.  or  any  people,  to  be  exploited 


or  mistreated.  We  want  to  help  them. 
They  deserve  It.  They  are  our  friends. 
The  Filipinos  have  the  capacity  to  make 
their  country  great  economically.  Mr. 
Villamin  is  showing  the  way.  It  is  up  to 
them  to  act,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  aid.      ^ 

AMttlCAN  CAFTTAL  IN  nUPINO  HAN08 

(By  Vicente  Villamin) 

When  years  ago  I  opposed  Immediate  and 
absolute  Philippine  Independence,  I  was  sup- 
ported In  public  by  an  overwhelming  minor- 
ity of  the  Filipino  people.  I  favored  a  do- 
minion status,  which  is  independence  plus 
Instead  of  Independence  minus,  with  vast 
economic  and  security  advantages  thrown  in. 
All  that  Is  water  over  the  dam.  Independ- 
ence is  here  and  the  minority  is  no  more.  All 
of  us  are  now  in  the  national  echelon,  head- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  plug- 
ging away  to  make  Independence  a  great 
success. 

In  a  democracy,  an  Imaginary  fence  marks 
the  division  of  opinion  on  public  questions. 
A  two-pp.rty  government  is  essential,  but  It  Is 
dangerous  for  a  new  nation  to  let  the  fence 
rife  too  high.  Independent  Filipinos  should 
try  and  scale  the  fence  down  by  offering  the 
public  Ideas  and  information  on  national 
problems  for  discussion,  thereby  arresting  the 
easy  resort  to  personalities,  trivialities,  and 
recriminations  that  do  the  country  nothing 
but  harm.  With  a  background  of  more  than 
as  years  of  economic  experiences,  I  am  do- 
ing Just  that  with  enthusiasm. 

Let  us  discuss  American  capital,  since  It 
la  the  outstanding  Isauo  in  the  debate  on  the 
parity  amendment,  I  wish  to  present  a  new 
concept  of  American  capital;  namely,  that 
Filipinos  ihtmselvrs  go  aftar  It,  gtt  it  and 
use  it,  with  the  aid  of  American  and  foreign 
managerial  and  technical  help,  to  expand  and 
diversify  their  economic  activities  and  to  de- 
velop the  country's  natural  resources. 

Only  the  exploiter  of  public  Ignorance  and 
the  promoter  of  backwardness  could  be 
against  American  capital  as  an  Instrument 
of  Philippine  progress  wielded  by  Filipino 
hands.  Let  us  test  this  assertion  In  the  light 
of  sin'ple  actualities  and  prove  that  the  con- 
cept has  dynamic  possibilities. 

Example  1:  Supposing  a  Filipino  wants 
carabaos.  plows,  seeds,  and  fertillBers  for  his 
farm.  He  goes  to  an  American  bank  In 
Manila — say,  the  newly  opened  Bank  of 
America — for  a  loan  of  $60,000  and  gets  It  at 
a  fair  rate  of  interest.  He  then  procures  his 
needs,  starts  to  work,  raises  his  crops,  sells 
his  product,  makes  a  proflt,  and  after  a  time 
staru  paying  his  debt  to  the  bank.  There  be 
Is  using  American  capital — hiring  It  to  work 
for  him  for  a  reasonable  fee.  With  the 
bank's  aid  he  created  wealth,  providing  work 
and  wages,  enhancing  trade  and  commerce, 
paying  the  Government  taxes  and  putting 
more  money  In  circulation.  How  could  he  be 
against  that  capital?  And  who  is  the  pa- 
trlcteer  to  tell  him  to  refuse  it? 

This  example  represents  a  goodly  portion 
of  capital  operations  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. Similar  loans  may  be  for  a  sawmill, 
a  bemp-stripplng  machine,  a  copra-drying 
unit,  a  rattan  furniture  factory,  a  bus  line, 
an  office  building,  and  so  on. 

Example  2;  A  Filipino  wants  to  purchase 
an  electric-power  plant  in  the  United  States. 
It  cosu  $500.0C0,  but  be  has  only  half  of  the 
price.  The  enterprise  has  been  investigated 
and  found  to  be  a  good  credit  risk.  There 
are  at  least  two  sources  of  financing  open  to 
him  m  the  United  States.  Either  the  seller 
could  let  him  have  the  plant  on  a  long-term 
credit  with  the  cooperation  of  his  bank,  or, 
on  the  seller's  application,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  a  Government  institution,  might 
finance  the  purchase  as  an  export  proposi- 
tion. He  gets  his  power  plant,  operates  It. 
and  In  dtie  course  meets  his  obligations  and 
becomes  Its  outright  owner.  That's  Ameri- 
can capital  employed  by  him.  a  Filipino,  to 
build  up  his  industrial  enterprise. 


Example  S:  A  group  of  FlHplnoe  organiaed 
Into  a  corporaiion  wants  to  work  a  mine,  a 
hydroelectric  utility,  a  lumber  concession,  or 
a  banana  plantation.  They  want  $1,000,000 
in  the  United  States.  Several  sources  of  cap- 
lUl  are  available:  (1)  A  bank,  especially  one 
with  a  branch  in  the  Phillpplnee:  (2)  a  pri- 
vate person  or  persons  who  have  money  to 
invest:  (S)  an  investment  trust;  (4)  the  con- 
sumer. Importer,  or  distributor  who,  desiring 
to  assure  the  supply  of  a  commodity,  finanoee. 
partially  at  least,  its  production:  and  (Si  a 
bank  investment  house  raising  capital  for  the 
enterprise  by  issuing  bonds  and  selling  stocks 
to  the  public.  That,  again,  is  American  cap- 
ital in  Filipino  hands.  Who  but  a  bargain 
wholesaler  of  false  patriotism  would  ahun 
that  capital? 

Example  0:  The  Bxport-Iraport  Bank  la  a 
great  reservoir  of  credit.  It  has  financed  ex- 
ports of  materials  and  services  for  a  steel 
plant  in  Chile,  for  air,  railway,  aiul  ocean 
transport  In  Brazil,  for  highways,  aviation 
and  electric  installations  in  Mexico,  for  ex- 
port of  raw  cotton  and  other  articles  to  Eu- 
ropean countries,  for  purchase  of  cargo  ves- 
sels, coal  mining,  raUway.  and  generating 
plants  in  China,  for  locomotive  and  coal 
cars  in  Poland,  for  a  line  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  Holland,  and  many  other  instances. 
The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
whose  organic  law  is  undergoing  revision,  ta 
also  a  supplier  of  credit  and  capital. 

Example  0:  The  Philippine  Oovernroent 
has  asked  the  American  Government  for  a 
budgeUry  loan  of  $400,000,000  for  a  5-year 
period  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
$380,000,000  for  reconstruction  an  new  coti* 
•iriiction  work.  Tliat,  of  course,  is  American 
capital  inunded  to  help  the  Philippines. 

The  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Corporation 
has  started  operations  in  Manila.  It  haa 
$ISO,000.000  caplUl,  two-thirds  of  which  are 
from  sales  of  ourplus  property  received  as  a 
gift  from  the  American  Oovernment.  It  will 
make  loans  for  new  Industrias  and  self-liqui- 
dating projects. 

The  InUrnatlonal  Bank  for  Reoonstrue- 
tion  and  Development  will  coon  open  ita 
doors,  offering  a  source  of  capital.  The 
Canadian  Oovernment.  under  its  Export 
Crediu  Insurance  Act.  is  also  providing  capi- 
tal to  foreign  countries  at  low  Interest  rates 
for  rehabilitation  of  trade  with  Canada. 

As  an  object  lesson,  the  development  of 
Korea  by  Japan  partly  with  American  capi- 
tal suggests  a  course  for  the  island  of  Min- 
danao. The  Japanese  Government  organ- 
ized the  Oriental  Development  Corp..  which 
obtained  an  initial  working  capital  of 
$50,000,000  at  4  4 -percent  Interest  from  the 
American  money  market.  That  was  some  35 
years  ago. 

Filipinos  mustn't  get  the  idea  that  getting 
capital  In  the  United  SUtes  is  as  easy  as 
It  sounds  In  the  examples  here  given,  but 
they  must  know  that  they  have  an  equal 
chance,  sometimes  possibly  better,  as  the 
Americans  themselves  to  get  American  capi- 
tal for  use  In  the  Philippines.  The  Filipino 
will  get  It  and  the  American  will  not  if  the 
Filipino  has  the  better  credit  risk.  And  that 
means  that  the  Filipinos  must  organize  and 
energize  themselves  and  work  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  their  overseas  efforts.  Without 
an  lota  of  doubt,  the  Filipinos  need  and  v;ant 
American  capital.  When  even  antlcapitallst 
Russia  is  trying  to  borrow  American  money, 
the  Philippines  couldn't  be  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  wouldn't  hire  that  money 
for  a  charge  that  would  make  usury  an 
extinct  malady. 

The  basic  Interest  of  the  Filipinos  is  to 
make  the  Philippines  a  good  investment  field. 
A  business  enteriprlse  may  be  an  excellent 
credit  risk,  but  located  in  surrotindings  of 
unrest,  disorder  and  uncertainty,  uncou- 
Ecionably  high  taxes  and  excessive  Govern- 
ment interference,  will  induce  capital  to  con- 
sider that  enterprise  as  a  speculation  instead 
of  an  investment  and  it  wouldn't  venture 
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thcr*  «t  «U.  and  that  would  redound  t^  tbe 
Icjury  oi  tbe  people. 

Tb«    United   Stotet    has   lent    eapitil 
countries   wboee   ctablllty    la  precariot^i 
condiUooa  ooeroua  to  the  borrower  to 
g\iard    It.     Tbnae   are   the    cases   that 
given  rise  to  the  hue  and  cry  of  capttailstte 
liBpenallsm.  often  tbe  alibi  of  the  defaif  ting 
borrowers  and  their  springtime  leftist 
la  tlM  United   Suites.     Loses  to  a   friendly 
eooirtry  like  tbe  PhUippines  with  ideal^ 
ataadards   similar    to    the   American 
Batorally     be     hberal     in     terms 
anicunts. 

The  Fhilipptnes  have  a  decided 
over   aimoet   any   ot^er   country    as   s 
pective  employer  of  American  capital 
private  and   governmenial.     Several   so 
the  Amaricaa  Ooapaaa  connect  the  net 
ticn  to  the  United  States  economically 
tntemationaUy.    Thus  the  plebiscite  o 
parity  amendment  to  the  Philippine  Cdnsti- 
tuuon   involTes   the   Implemeniatlon   o 
concept    of    American    capital    in 
hands — the    same    formula    tliat 
worked  out  when  they  started  buildin)? 
Infant   nation    with   British   capital 
BMnt,  and  technical  services. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MERUN  HULL 

or  W1SCOMSI)* 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTjES 

Mondaw.  March  17. 1947 

Mr.  HULL     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes 
day.  March  12.  Governor  Walter  S.  C  ood 
land.  Wisconsin's  84-year-old  Gove  rnor 
quietly  passed  away.    Citiaens  of  Wijcon 
sin  in  all  waUcs  of  life  mourn  the 
ture  of  their  friend  and  leader.    His 
courage  and  Independent  spirit  wo^i 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  o 
people  of  his  State  and  of  the  Ntftion 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
remarks  in  the  Rxcoao.  I  include  thi 
lowing  editorial  from  the  Capital 
of  Madison.  Wis.,  which  is  a  fitting 
ute  10  a  great  public  servant: 
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WSLTB  BAMUn.  COOBHWa 

The  death  of  Oov.  Walter  Samuel  ^Socd- 
land  is  a  tragic  event  far  Wisoonsin.  It 
from  tbe  SUte  one  ot  tbe  mart 
public  aerrants  In  the  State's  hlstori.  It 
removes  from  the  present  political  re  'nc  a 
man  in  whom  the  people  hsd  deep  tnu  t  and 
faith. 

But  most  tragic  is  the  knowledge 
last  barrier  against  the  reaction  whici  i 
engulfed  this  State  U  gone.     The  mar 
stood  as  a  mnad.  unyielding  force 
tboaa  wlM}  sarit  to  aaaaa  the  suie  a 
for  tlia  aaldah  and  powerful  few  no 
sUAda  as  tlia  shldd  ot  the  people. 

In  reeent  years  tlie  hand  of  special 
kfs  baa  nlwd  poilttaai  aonuol  m  this 

tattoa  la  Ciowgissi  U  ov^rwhetmlngty 
ttoaary.  The  sutehouse  is  manned  t 
man  who  look  backward  and  not 
their  cooccpt  of  the  socisl  needs  of  our 
But  tbe  people,  under  Ooodland.  hsd 
tn  their  govemaent  bacsuaa  ibay  knei* 
Walter  Ooodlaad  was  tbalr  Ooeemor 
stood  rsady  to  uaa  bla  vato 
ptibUc  optnkm  affalnac  tba  oartamSit  <lf  the 
prlvtlated  few.  In  the  past  two  seasU  ns  of 
the  legislatura  ba  used  bis  veto  power  time 
after  time,  to  protect  the  peoples  interests. 
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The  gamblers  and  racketeers  who  were  de- 
basing free  government  in  tbe  State  felt  his 
whiplssh.  Attempts  to  impose  secrecy  on 
Income-tax  returns,  to  Juggle  the  election 
laws  for  advantage,  met  the  stinging  rebuke 
of  the  "old  man"  in  the  east  wing.  Tbe 
lobbyists  who  Infest  the  State  capltol  for 
their  special  interest  clients  knew  his  scorn. 
Rarely  did  be  ever  fall  to  meet  an  l£sue  head 
on  where  the  welfare  of  the  people  was  being 
challenged. 

Walter  Ooodland's  success  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  be  weighed  the  Issues  which  came 
to  h!s  desk  by  balancing  them  cg?.lnst  tbe 
common  good.  If  they  were  fcund  wanting, 
th^y  were  vigorously  rejected. 

Unlike  a  younger  man  in  his  pcsltlon. 
he  was  not  moved  by  political  exredtency; 
his  decisions  were  not  dictated  by  considera- 
tions of  gaining  support  from  speclcl  groups. 
The  smart  politicians  freely  predicted  that 
he  w~s  ccmmlttlng  political  Bu!clde  by 
antagonizing  powerful  and  influential  groups. 

Eut  Walter  Goodland  wes  demonstrRtirg 
s'^mething  that  few  politicians  serm  to  knew 
today.  He  *hovred  that  the  people  will  re- 
spond to  a  man  who  Is  honest  and  fearless 
enough  to  mol^e  his  tfectsions  on  t^e  basis 
of  what  Is  good  for  all  the  people.  Bsc::use 
of  thtt  the  people  were  for  htm.  Thty  came 
to  regard  him  ss  the  symbol  of  honesty  in 
gDTcrnment.  They  gave  him,  unreservedly, 
their  trust. 

Cccdiand  should  stand  as  an  example  to 
other  politicians  of  today  who  seem  to  think 
that  pussy-foottrg  acd  equirocatlon  is  the 
road  to  political  succ-fs.  We  especially  com- 
mend his  record  and  station  in  the  esteem  of 
the  people  to  Acting  Gov.  Oscar  R;nnebohm. 

A  great  and  twloved  public  servant  ts  gone. 
But  another  symbol  of  integrity,  courage,  and 
a  genuine  desire  to  $erve  the  pabltc  has  bren 
added  to  Wisconsin's  political  traditions. 
Walter  GoodUnd  has  won  a  rightful  place 
among  the  great  political  Immortals  pro- 
duced by  Wisconsin. 

We  believe  that  a  fitting  epltrph  for  his 
rich  life  of  service  can  be  found  in  the  motto 
which  he  once  carried  on  the  mastkead  of 
his  nevrspaper:  "Independent  in  all  things; 
neutral  in  none." 
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Monday,  March  17,  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ou>.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
tbe  New  York  Times  of  March  16^  1947: 

THS  nXTMAN  OOCTaiMB 

American  public  opinion,  so  far  as  It  can 
now  be  measured,  has  received  President 
Truman's  proposals  for  Greece  and  Turkey 
with  8ot>er  approval.  Our  mood  Is  anything 
but  war-minded  and  imperialistic.  If  we  are 
rrtlavcd  at  the  President'!  statement  It  Is  fur 
two  raaaons:  first,  because  what  has  been 
said.  un'?fBciaUy.  tn  low  voices  and  In  cor- 
ners, is  now  said  in  the  open,  for  all  to  hear; 
aaeoBd.  because  we  tielteve  that  the  Truman 
pHm  la  more  Ukely  to  prevent  than  to  cauM 
war. 

We  must  not  be  fatalistically  misled  by  tba 
stepa  which  ended  in  our  iMlng  forcad  Into 
tba  Bacond  World  War.  There  need  ba  ae 
poratlal.  Wa  are  not  saying  to  Ruaala  that 
she  must  end  or  modify  bar  system.  We  ara 
not  saying  that  she  cannot  advocate  ber  sys- 
tem outside  ber  own  boundaries.  We  are  not 
even  saying  what  her  boundaries  shall  be. 
That  is  being  left  to  negotiation.    We  ara 


not  trying  to  dictate  the  future  of  the  for- 
mer enemy  states  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
Our  representatives  are  discussing  these  mat- 
ters across  the  tx)ard  in  Mcecow  with  the 
French.  British,  and  Russian  delegates. 

We  are  not  entering  into  a  campaign 
against  communism.  V>e  are  quite  willing  to 
lecve  the  question  of  how  much  of  the  earth 
Is  to  be  communistic  to  the  processes  of 
peacaful  argument.  We  huve  c::r.fldcnce  in 
our  own  system  in  any  such  bIocdle&3  war  of 
Ideas.  V^at  we  do  object  to  is  the  spread 
of  communistic  imperialism,  or  any  other 
kind  of  Imperialism,  by  violent  or  conspira- 
tor al  methods. 

President  Truman  clearly  believed  that  he 
could  do  more  fo;-  peace  by  stating  ihis  poei- 
tion  now  than  by  remaining  silent.  We 
agree.  We  believe  that  the  p»ositicn  s.-)  tauten 
is  In  line  with  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  Russia  has  accepted.  We  arc  l£cund, 
and  Russia  is  bound,  by  tlie  rule  that  mem- 
bers cf  the  United  Kations  "shtdl  refrain 
in  lhc;r  InternatJonal  relations  from  the 
threat  or  U£,e  of  fcrcs  a},T.inst  the  territorial 
iniegrity  or  political  Independence  of  any 
state." 

The  President  does  not  propoae  to  violate 
that  ordinance  tn  Greece,  and  if  he  did  so 
propoee  the  American  public  would  not  sup- 
port him.  We  are  going  into  Greece  for 
the  ptupose  of  protecting  tbe  Greeks  against 
external  agfression.  restoring  th«lr  economic 
health,  and  enabling  tliem  to  decide  for 
them.^elves  what  kind  of  government  and 
what  kind  of  system  they  prefer.  We  do  not 
lnt«3d  to  set  up  an  American  system  In 
Greece,  in  Tuikey.  or  In  any  country  beyond 
our  borders.  If  tny  country,  in  a  frte  elec- 
tion, chooses  communism  we  will  raise  no 
Ob  ections. 

In  the  case  of  Greece  our  Intervention 
must  have  the  momentary  effect  of  strength- 
ening the  government  of  King  George.  Tbe 
President  pointed  out  that  that  government 
was  chosen  last  year  in  what  €M  American 
observers  considered  to  be  "a  fair  expression 
of  the  views  cf  the  Greek  people."  But 
thoE3  views,  let  us  frankly  admit,  were  colored 
by  the  (ear  that  a  vote  against  royalty  would 
be  construed  as  a  vote  for  communism.  If 
this  fear  were  removed  the  more  liberal  ele- 
ments In  Greek  life  would  face  a  different 
set  cf  alternatives.  That  tbey  realize  this 
is  shown  by  the  expressions  of  approval 
President  Truman  announced  yesterday  he 
had  received  from  all  Greek  parties  except 
the  Communists.  This  newspaper  believes 
that  American  policy  in  Greece  might  well 
call  foe  a  new  elecUon  when  the  immediate 
crisis  is  over,  with  every  democratic  right 
protected,  and  that  such  an  election  would 
modify  some  of  the  lllll>eral  tendencies  of  the 
present  government.  We  are  not  partisans 
of  Greek  royalty.  We  are  partisans  only  of 
democracy. 

After  Secretary  Marshall's  sUtement  to  the 
Coimcil  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  Friday  the 
Russians  can  have  no  doubt  what  we  mean 
by  democracy.  We  mean  In  Germany,  and 
we  mean  everywhere,  civil  rtgtate,  free  and 
competitive  elections,  free  trade-imlons,  free- 
dom of  press  and  radio,  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment for  persons  and  soods.  We  mean  the 
•  basic  rights  of  the  individual."  And  these. 
manifesUy.  are  not  weapons  by  which  tmwill- 
Ing  populations  can  ba  ooatioilad. 

We  can  tnut  Secretary  Mariliail.  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  to  state  our  poattlon  in  deutl 
as  clearly  and  as  forcibly  aa  be  sUted  cur 
general  principles.  Moscow's  conoept  of 
international  morality  is  not  tba  aaata  as 
oufs.  Tet,  we  believe  the  men  of  the  Kremlin 
do  have  some  comon  sense.  We  believe  they 
mu^t  raaltaa  as  much  as  we  do  the  folly  ot 
war  with  modern  wespons.  and  must  realize 
also  that  in  «uch  a  war  their  own  ayatam 
might  go  down. 

Wa  tbarafore  bold  that  by  being  firm  and 
definite  at  this  time  we  are  doing  all  we  can 
to  prevent  a  war  which  nobody  wanu  end 
from  which  nobody  could  reap  anything  but 
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catastrophe.  We  offer  Russia  a  peaceful  con- 
test t)etween  the  two  systems,  without  force 
and  on  their  merits.  We  make  the  offer  now 
l)ecause  a  policy  of  drift  might  eventually 
render  peaceful  processes  Impossible. 


Communists  War  on  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  17.  1947 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  on 
March  12.  he  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  very  existence  of  the  Greek  state  Is  to- 
day threatened  by  the  terrorist  activities  of 
several  thousand  armed  men,  led  by  Com- 
munists, who  defy  the  Government's  au- 
thority at  a  number  or  points,  particularly 
along  the  northern  boundaries. 

This  statement  of  the  President  is  sup- 
ported by  the  following  news  story  which 
had  previously  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton (D.  C.)  Star  for  February  28,  1947: 

UNION    OF    MACEDONIA    WITH    TUGOSLAVIA    AIM, 
CSEEK  RED  CONTESSES 

Salonika,  Greece,  February  27.— A  Greek 
Communist  testified  today  tjefore  the  United 
Nations  Balkan  Investigating  Committee  that 
the  Macedonian  autonomist  movement  was 
aimed  eventually  at  attaching  all  of  Mace- 
donia to  the  Yugoslav  federation. 

Efstathios  Valtadcros.  27.  a  Salonika  rail- 
road man,  said  the  movement  had  Its  head- 
quarters In  Skoplje.  Yugoslavia,  and  tbat  un- 
derground tralBc  moved  across  th?  bo  der 
regularly  with  the  knowledge  of  Yu-oslav 
frontier  guards. 

The  movement  intended,  the  witness  sa:d. 
not  only  to  "liberate"  Greek  Macedonia,  but 
also  to  "free  all  of  Macedonia,  including  the 
area  lying  In  Bulgaria,  and  then  attach  it  to 
the  Yugoslav  federated  states," 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  American  representative 
on  the  Security  Council  Commission,  asked 
If  this  was  to  be  done  by  peaceful  or  "other 
means." 

The  movement  was  Instructed  to  follow 
a  "dynamic  policy,"  the  witness  said. 

What  did  he  mean  by  dynamic,  asked  the 
Yugoslav  representative,  Joslp  DJerJe. 

"Act  of  war,"  Valtadoros  replied. 

This  dispatch  was  26  hours  in  relay  from 
Salonika.  In  Athens,  the  Ministry  of  Tele- 
graph announced  today  that,  Ijecause  guer- 
rillas were  cutting  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  communications  between  Salonika  and 
Athens  were  being  carried  principally  by 
wireless,  which  con  handle  a  maximum  of 
14,000  words  in  24  hours.  Commtmlcatlons 
from  the  north  of  Greece,  therefore,  are 
delayed. 


School-Lanch  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  aotrrH  carolim a 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPREBBNTA'nvn 

Monday.  March  17,  1947 

Mr.  BRYSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  In- 
deed a  serious  situation  that  faces  the 


school-lunch  program  in  our  Nation. 
We  are  told  that  unless  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation is  made  by  Congress,  the  pro- 
gram will  expire  on  March  31  for  lack  of 
funds. 

The  precipitous  rise  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  been  clearly  reflected  in  this 
worth-while  program  and  the  money  ap- 
propriated last  year  has  just  not  been 
sufficient  to  carry  it  on  until  the  end  of 
the  current  school  year. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  very  poor 
economy  when  we  quibble  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  million  dollars  to  be 
invested  in  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  school  children  of  cur  Nation. 

No  other  program  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Grovernment  has  met  with  more 
wholehearted  approval  by  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  and  no  program  has  had  less 
criticism.  The  amount  of  money  in- 
volved is  insignificant  in  proportion  to 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  school 
lunch  program. 

The  money  spent  for  this  program  is 
an  investment  in  health,  happiness,  and 
national  security.  If  we  are  to  be  strong 
as  a  Nation  our  children  must  be  healthy; 
they  must  be  assured  of  the  nutritious 
foods  they  require. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I,  for  one.  do  not  want  to 
be  guilty  of  depriving  a  single  child  of 
the  food  that  he  needs.  But  I  know  that 
if  we  fail  in  our  responsibility  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  money  to  carry  this  pro- 
gram on,  many  thoufands  of  children  will 
be  deprived  of  the  food  they  need. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  national  school-lunch  pro- 
gram, I  would  like  to  quote  in  part  from 
a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

The  President  signed  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  on  June  4.  1946.  In  that  act  "it 
is  •  •  •  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress,  as  a  measure  of  national  s3C\irity, 
to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  children  and  to  encourage  the  do- 
mestic consumption  of  nutritious  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  other  food,  by  assist- 
ing the  States,  through  grants-in-aid  and 
other  means,  in  providing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  foods  and  other  facilities  for  the  es- 
tablishment, maintenance,  operation,  and  ex- 
pansion of  nonprofit  school-lunch  programs." 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Federal  funds  will  be  apportioned  among 
the  States  according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  school  and  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  State.  The  law  requires,  how- 
ever, that  Federal  funds  accepted  be  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  the  Stat3  untr.  1951.  Af- 
ter that  year,  the  State  contribution  will  be 
Increased. 

School  lunches  are  a  community  affair. 
It's  simple  to  start  a  school-lunch  program. 
Any  group  that  Is  interested,  such  as  parent- 
teacher  association,  service  club,  or  other, 
civic  group,  can  cooperate  with  school  offl- 
clels  In  initiating  one  and  can  become  a 
sponsor. 

The  sponsor  is  responsible  for  operating 
the  lunch  program  In  the  school.  The  spon- 
sor provides  faculties,  equipment,  supervi- 
sion, labor,  and  additional  funds  needed  for 
the  program.  Expenditures  for  such  items 
may  count  toward  the  matching  of  Federal 
funds.  A  reasonable  value  may  ba  put  on 
goods  and  services  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gram. A  small  amount  may  be  charged  the 
children  for  the  lunch  If  they  are  able  to 
pay.  Money  derived  from  these  sources  may 
also  ba  cotmted  toward  matching  Federal 
funds. 


The  program  must  be  operated  on  a  non- 
profit tjasis.  The  lunch  must  be  available 
to  all  children  regardless  of  their  abUity  to 
pay  and  without  discrimination.  Applica- 
tion should  t>e  made  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  or  other  State  agency 
designated  by  the  governor. 

Assistance  is  in  the  form  of  reimbursement 
after  purchases  have  been  made.  The  total 
amount  which  a  school  may  receive  depends 
on  the  tjrpe  of  lunch  served,  the  amount 
spent  for  food,  the  need  for  aid  and  the 
number  of  lunches  ser^'ed  to  chUdren.  There 
Is  no  reizyrbursement  for  meals  for  adults. 

The  sponsor  enters  into  an  a:jreement  with 
the  State  agency.  Food  is  purchased  Iccally 
by  the  sponsor's  representative  and  reim- 
burssment  is  made  monthly  in  keeping  with 
the  previsions  of  the  program.  There  is  also 
help  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  used  in 
storing,  prepsring,  and  serving  food  for  srhool 
lunches.  Prior  approval  mvst  be  o'italned 
from  the  State  agency  fcr  each  p'?re  of 
equipment  to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  tvail- 
able  for  this  program. 

During  the  1915-46  school  term  this 
program  served  more  than  4  COO  000 
children,  and  in  this  year's  program  It 
has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
7,000,C00  have  been  served. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  a  grave 
mistake.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  allow  this 
national  school-lunch  program  to  go  by 
default. 

A  concurrent  rc-olutlon  relating  to  tha 
school-lunch  program 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
offering  the  States  assistance  to  develop  and 
expand  school-lunch  programs,  and  after  ex- 
tended hearing  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
passed  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  which 
was  signed  by  the  President  June  4,  I»4«, 
and  t>ecame  Public  Law  C9S:  and 

Whereas  section  2  of  this  act  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress,  as  a  measure  of  national  secu- 
rity, to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being 
of  th3  Nation's  children,  and  to  encourage  the 
domestic  consumption  of  nutritious  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  other  food,  by  assist- 
ing the  States,  through  grants-in-aid  and 
other  means,  In  providing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  foods  and  ether  facilities  for  the  esub- 
Uehment,  maintenance,  operation,  and  ex- 
pansion of  nonprofit  school-lunch  program"; 
and 

Whereas  South  Carolina  is  meeting  Its 
share  of  the  costs  as  required  by  law  and  ts 
complying  with  other  phases  of  the  act;  and 

Whereas  school  officials  and  the  public  in 
general  consider  the  school-lurch  program 
one  of  the  most  lmp>ort.<»nt  Federal-aided 
activities  in  the  State  and  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  basis  for  strengthening  otur 
Nation  is  through  better  nutrition  for  our 
school  children  and  a  wider  market  for  the 
products  of  our  farms;  and 

Whereas  nothing  is  more  important  in  our 
national  life  than  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  proper  nourishment  comes  first  in 
attaining  this  welfare;  and 

^Miereas  If  Corgrecs  chculd  fall  to  make 
necsssary  financial  provisions  the  cchool- 
lunch  program  in  South  Carolina  would 
come  to  a  close  In  most  of  cur  small  and 
poorer  schoc^:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  how.e  of  rep' 
resentativet  concurring).  That  the  South 
Carolina  delegation  In  the  National  Coocraaa 
are  hereby  urged  to  support  a  daflrtaacy  ap« 
proprlatlon  for  carrying  tha  achool-ltmtCb 
program  for  tba  current  year,  and  an  ap- 
propriation for  continuing  the  program  for 
the  next  year  (1B47-43);  and.  be  it  further 

H-rsotved,  That  a  copy  of  this  rtaolution  ba 
forwarded  by  the  cleik  of  tba  aenata  to 
Stnators  and  Reprcssoutivaa  tn  Coagraia 
from  South  Carolina,  in 
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L  Keys,  PsIIimb  P«rter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


RON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or  ccoKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17.  1947 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  uAder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  I  kc- 
OBO.  I  include  the  following  edit<  rial 
from  the  Jackson  <Oa. '  Progress-Afgus 
cl  March  6.  1947: 

It's  This  Wat 
(By  Doyle  Jonei,  Jr.) 

The  nobility  cf  man  It  Bcems  U  not  d^ter- 
minded  by  shallow  external  appcarmncfs 
wealth,    •octal    pcsttlon.    clothes,    etc 
rather  la  buUt  on  the  bedrock  of 
deep    wUhin    a    penon.      Neither,    aa 
Chccce  to  kelleve.  Is  It  reserved  tor  any 
cial  race,  color,  or  creed,  yet  few  have  taktter 
cxcnpUfted  the  majesty  of  man  over  dr^m 
•tancc  aa  did  the  humble  porter  who 
to  d:e  that  others  might  Htc.    I  tmagln  • 
day  that  L.  Keys,  porter,  hcs  a  much 
Jo  >  on  a  railway  that  moat  will 
Bot  run  on  earthly  tracks. 

Kepr.ntcd  herewith  is  an  edltortal  Jroos 
the  Atlanta  Journal  of  Sunday,  llardi  i  : 


concele 


L.  srrs,  rotrcM 
Sauve  qui  petit — asve  hlmacff  who 
baa  been  the  motto  of  oiany  a  man     ft 
hacamr  the  cry  of  the  Old  Ouard  aa  it 
from  the  fleld  of  Watorloo. 

Btti  If   It  occurred   to  L.   Keys,   pul 
porter  on  the  Pennaylvaau  Sunshine 
claJ,  Thursday  nig^it,  be  dM  sot   beefl 
MaAdlshmetit      Inste:^.  In  •  rareenlni 
dashtnr  in  mad  fliglit  down  Creason  rUntn' 
telD.  Keys  went  (ron  paestitgef  to  $. 
covnaetlng  them  to  lie  r,n  the  tUnn  in 
beet  Ut  suetain  th«  efaah  that  wr/titd 
In  a  frw  mimttas     Th«n  K«yc  vent  t 

Caiform  and  renewed  hM  dea^orate 
»0i    th«    tm^tftn^    bras#s      Life 
•rmhHl  ff«.m  h««  hnHf  wh»n  (he  nn 
ih4  l#aeft  and  rL«i««i  info  the  m<rtitk»i» 


m  tttmm  d#7*  uyt  h« 
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w01nn  MfSI>MMI  M  Ml 
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HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUfc 

or  HU»iU:Hn>.Bn% 
IN  T«E  House  OP  RCPfUC8BirrATI> 
Monday.  March  17.  1947 

Ur.  DONOHUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remark*  In  the  Ric- 
ciD  I  wish  to  Include  the  following  adio 
talk  given  by  Mr.  Oeorsre  E.  Reedy,  over 
Station  WOL.  Washington,  on  Marc  i  17. 
1947.  in  honor  of  St.  Patricks  birthday 

I  bid  you  the  top  of  the  morning.  '  oday 
tt  St.  Fauick  B  Day.  All  ball  to  the  [rish. 
All  honor  and  glory  to  them.  Brilllai:  t  are 
the  iMges  of  our  country's  history,  with  their 
das  da  and  ccurage. 

They  have  fought  through  the  centimes 
on  a  thousand  bleed-bought  battlefieldi .  and 
have  crimsoned  the  seven  seas.  The  Irish 
fcught  gallantly,  under  George  Waahlr  gton 
In  the  war  for  Independence.    They  fc  ught 


« 


too,  for  the  preaerratton  of  the  Dnlon.  under 
General  Meagher,  at  the  battle  of  Predericks- 
burg. 

They  were  at  the  Alamo,  in  Texas,  and  at 
Custer's  last  stand,  at  Little  Bighorn.  In 
Montana.  And  our  World  War  II  casualty 
list  is  sprinkled  with  Ireland's  martyred  sons. 

It  is  delightful  to  recall  that  the  password 
adopted  by  Washington  was  St.  Patrick. 
John  Hancock  was  the  first  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  John  Rutledge 
was  the  first  to  raise  bis  voice  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Charles  Thomson  was  the 
first  secretary  of  that  historic  Congress. 
John  Dunlop  printed,  and  John  Nixon  was 
the  first  to  read,  our  sacred  Declaration. 

Patrick  Henry  and  Matthew  Lyons  were  the 
eloquent  orators  of  the  colonies.  Robert  Mor- 
ris financed  the  American  Revolution,  and 
John  Barry  was  the  first  Commodore  of  the 
United  SUtes  Navy,  it  is  also  refreshing  for 
an  Irishman  to  observe  that  11  cf  Washing- 
ton's  generals  and  12  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  were  of  Irish  linage. 

Por  that  matter.  I  might  also  mention  that 
Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur'a  ancestors  dwelt  In 
the  same  region  of  Dumbartonshire  which 
gave  birth  to  Saint  Patrick. 

Irish  blood  has  flowed  In  the  veins  of  six 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  James  Buch- 
anan, Jame«  K.  Pclk.  Andrew  Jackson.  Ches- 
ter A.  Arthtir.  wailam  McKlnley,  and  Wood- 
roT.'  Wilson. 

I  don't  think  we  rhould  forget  Robert  Ful- 
ton and  bis  Clermont.  Cyrus  McCcrmiek  and 
bis  reaper.  John  Holland  and  his  sutMsarlne, 
Victor  Bcrbert  and  his  immortal  coBipoal- 
tions.  and  John  McCormsck  snd  his  magle 
voice — and  the  other  great  Irlab  MdB  and 
women  who  hai«  enriched  and  enaobwl  tbc 
life  of  our  Nation. 

Who  among  ue  baa  not  been  thrined  by 
the  Irish  luJaby,  or  ttoose  glorintis  tunes  of 
When  Irish  Byaa  Are  SaittJafl.  My  Wild  Irlab 
Bom,  Mother  MMbrw.  aod  Danny  lof  7 

Thretighovt  tbla  Nation  snd  Um  world 
f/;dsy.  Wherever  ■e'tn's  sons  and  tmUgMMtn 
fatber.  WMuy  the  heart  will  be  dMered  and 
ibrttlMl  to  the  Mooing  f««t  of  tb«  ■df«hliMi 
If  lab, 

f  n  mm  Voft.  aefMMtalty,  o#<^y  4*1  ^ 
ttt  mtnhPfn  Mtmpu»04l  th«  ^arrde  lb«t 
th^  f«y»*w  tn  on  fHih  A«mim, 

Th#  ifHh  NdfNfMlMfi  ^0Ufn§  w«M  (bM«, 
••  bffff  tb«  MM  iHiH  bDMNm  hum  ffutm  »mI 
CMI.   Tbtft  mm»  Ittm  ll«ffy,  ttmtf  ktmngh, 

'  MftyW/  MNi  I 


X, 


Wr^W^^N'Pf 


Imumt'i  m§  (i  ¥w  prMtsi,  ^u  »  t<H«l 
■jflllflmii,  Ml  1141,  «r  •fpr«»HMt«iy  4/00^ 
IW.  Ur*  SMliitw  •H*"^»'b«L«iy  hv#  ..KU>» 
ot  Irtitnd,  »n4  t«  the  liearctt  of  the  Kmun 
Isles  Ut  tbe  Unltid  S'sles.  The  rest  cf  the 
Island  U  uicludMl  Ml  Northern  I  rlund,  uliCti 
is,  politically,  a  iwwbar  of  the  Uniud  Kmg. 
dom. 

lu  rivers  are  freighted  as  much  with  hla< 
tory  and  literature  as  with  commerce.  They 
are  short  In  mileage,  but  long  In  sentiment, 
as  are  the  LtSey,  which  flows  into  tl^e  Irish 
B^a,  at  Dublin:  the  Lee,  enuring  Cork  Har- 
bor: and  the  Boyne. 

The  biggest  river  in  the  British  Isles  Is  the 
Shannon,  and  many's  the  song  such  golden- 
voiced  tenors  as  Peter  Higgins  and  Morton 
Downey  are  always  singing  about  it. 

Most  famed  are  the  lakes  of  KUlamey, 
bright,  isle-studded  mirrors  set  in  the 
emerald  hills  of  Eire's  County  Keddy.  No 
snakes  live  In  Ireland,  neither  do  any  toads, 
or  toadys.  Swans  grace  the  rivers,  cows 
graze  on  old  abbey  grounds. 

Rural  Ireland  is  a  picture-book  land. 
Clean,  quiet,  green,  glimmering  with  glasay 
lakes  and  streams:  bright  with  rambling  re 
and  purple  heather. 


Atwve  its  white-stone  cottages  swirl  the 
blue  smoke  of  peat  fires.  White-stone 
ditches  wall  Its  twisting  lanes  leading  to 
storied  hills  and  dales. 

Nowhere  Is  the  Irishman  far  from  water. 
The  sea  touches  him  with  wet  fingers  cf  fcg 
and  mist.  The  wind  bears  salt  on  its  breath, 
as  It  whistles  over  moor  and  fen,  forcing  him 
to  rope  down  his  thatched  roof,  when  it  wails 
with  the  moumfulness  of  all  the  banshees. 

Irishmen  are  as  versatile  as  they  are  vocal. 
They  are  bom  poets  and  tale-tellerr;  r.rc  as 
expert  with  the  harp,  as  with  the  shillelagh. 
They  argue  and  orate;  dance  and  sing;  fcrm 
and  fight  as  their  forebears  did.  Individual- 
ists, all!  They  demand  more  than  a  hun- 
dred varieties  of  spades  for  farm  use. 

English,  Manx,  Scottish,  French,  and  Span- 
ish ways  are  no  strangers  to  the  Irish.  The 
black-booded  cloaks  worn  by  the  women  of 
Klcsale  are  an  old  Spanish  ctistom. 

But  Irela'id  is  essentially  Irish.  The  rocky 
road  to  Dublin  endures  in  memory.  Paddy 
ard  his  pig  survive  In  commerce.  And  the 
persiMcive  eloquence  that  put  off  a  queen  la 
perpetuated  in  blarney. 

Irishmen  gave  Captain  Boycott  a  bsd 
name,  and  the  name  still  stands  for  com- 
mercial ostracism.  Limerick  continues  as  a 
form  of  poetry. 

Prom  18S0  to  iSflO.  nearly  2000.C03  Irish 
Immigrants  came  to  the  United  8  ates — and 
It  isn't  true  tlutt  their  descendants  are  all 
policemen  in  New  York  City  today,  tb  Jgh 
one  of  tiiem.  an  O'Dwycr.  Is  Its  mayor 

The  feet  U.  those  2.003,030  Irish  ImmU 
grants  were  a  driving  force  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  cities,  the  establishment  oi  new 
Industries,  and  tiM  opening  of  areas  of  em- 
pire dimensions.  Tbo  manpower  tbdt 
pttabed  tbe  rail*  waatward  aeroea  tbls  conti- 
nent waa.  In  larga  part.  Irish. 

It  was  from  the  Irish  regiments  In  Tu- 
nisia in  World  War  II  that  tbe  dermana 
learned,  to  tbelr  eoet,  tbe  wwuilnf  of  tb« 
pbrace,  "tb«  fl?bting  Iriab." 

U.  FatrMK  wrote  the  n«fratl«*  of  bM 
life  In  tbe  ubteta  of  bbman  bc«n«,  Me 
pr«Mfh«d  tbe  fwiMl  of  Cbrietianity  and 
tfli>ffh«  nmnttfi  tb«  hills  Mid  dalee  Me  mad« 
tbe  highway*  Mid  bywajw  bl«  puioit 

%nn'»  son*  MMl  fl«ii|Pi««n  in  «h#  t;ni(#4 
IHdiM  bate  WfftMi  tfM  fbamfAeli  into  a  gaf 
laM  til  nUiti  Itit  tH«  9mH0l4  kM, 

thP  utPHiPH  MiH  iN««  *t«r  MMM  Id  Mm 
ttHih  waa  IH«  Urtrtf  Mf»f»MMi  MIUMT,    Pitt 

ttt  h*'t  0-/»t  bMi  ib«  mbi  (^  ilM  Miy  MMl  Mm 
bMm*N  tfl  tb#  titH,  f>Hf  WM  iM)  itrit  t4  m 
»f^(#«  »»^  «^«  mH  til  $\\  t#«M  f/MB  fm 
MM  h\nh  h0^f»  ^mmUti  «M  rMlNMM  M  MM 
♦|#»_ligf  wade  ^*mn  tH*H»t  Ut  ih§  ki0k§  tit 

^_M#y  j9^  P^0f  MSMMI  MMMMMC  M  IwP 
NSW  M  NSF  tfftiwtwni 


A  UnImi  sf  M  fitfof 


^XTCNeiON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLEn 

CKirCATK    mOU    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1947 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
call  tc  the  attention  of  the  House  an  edi- 
torial regarding  statehood  for  Alacka 
and  Hawaii  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle: 

a  mtiON  or  so  sTATxa 

The  United  SUtes  fiag  should  have  two 
more  stars,  one  for  Hawaii  and  one  for 
Alaska. 

Both  stars  are  stuffed  away  in  congres- 
alonal  pigeonholes,  but  it  U   time   for   the 
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Eightieth  Congress  to  fetch  them  out  and  go 
to  work,  like  Betsy  Ross,  with  needle  and 
thread,  putting  them  where  they  belong. 

Statehood  for  both  of  these  Pacific  out- 
posts of  the  continenUl  United  States  Is  due 
and  overdue.  Their  people  want  It.  by  2  to  1. 
President  Truman  has  called  for  it.  The 
American  people — who  have  become  perforce 
a  good  deal  more  familiar  with  both  Terri- 
tories during  the  past  6  years— want  It.  To 
bring  the  case  up  to  date.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Krug  said  in  Long  Beach  a  couple  of 
days  ago  that  he  wants  It. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  in  nominal 
charge  of  Territorial  affairs  and  his  Depart- 
ment stands  not  to  gain  but  to  lose  by  see- 
ing Hawaii  and  Alaska  made  States.  Never- 
theless, he,  like  his  predecessor.  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  has  repeatedly  put  what  pressure  he 
could  on  Congress  to  get  going  on  this  simple. 
but  profoundly  Important,  structural  change 
<:  tbe  American  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic fabric.  ^ 

It  Is  profoundly  Important  to  make  these 
outposts  States,  becaiue  as  long  as  they  are 
kept  down  as  quasi -colonial  Territories  their 
development  and  growth  remain  frustrated. 

Hawaii  will  have  been  60  years  unde.  the 
American  flag  next  year.  The  Territory's 
economy  Is  now  in  a  state  of  flux:  it  U  going 
to  be  different  during  the  next  half-century 
from  what  It  has  been  in  tlie  past.  There 
are  510.000  people  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands- 
more  than  in  lialf  a  dozen  of  the  mainland 
States. 

There  are  73.000  in  Alaska,  and  that's  more 
than  Nevada  had  when  It  joined  the  Union. 
Alaaka  U  twice  aa  big  as  Texas,  and  Ita  re- 
aourees  haven't  been  ecratctied. 

Both  Alaaka  and  Hawaii  are  nearer  to  tbe 
•••tern  ••aboard  tb^n  any  of  the  Wastem 
•tet«s  were  wb«n  tb«y  were  admitted  to  the 
Union.  Tbla  le  •  point  which  the  lets-go* 
•low  contingent  In  Congrcae  would  do  well  to 
w«ke  up  to 

Bo  long  ••  tbeee  outposts  are  kept  et  Terrl' 
toriAl  arm's  length,  they  will  continue  to  get 
the  cold  shouldtfr,  the  maddening  lack  of 
0on«ld«ratlon,  tb«  desf 'and 'dumb  treatniMit 
wb#rr  needed  funds  and  facilities  tm  tb«lr 
welfare  und  dev<i|/fpmenf  srr  eon«ern«d. 

At  IhM  aisge  iri  AttmHHM  blei^/ff  wt  do 
not  WMiit  int4  entthtA  »§mi  Ut  bold  Hu%  th« 
tfftHMPNMf)'  Hi  Afnpt\fnfi  i#ff lidTf.  iMrf 
•ffHMlff  Wriy  Ms  P^Mif  imfi4»  t(mmM00 

Mum    AiHtlh    i*f   #^lt    frtt    M«*«lfMh    iHH 

MMteh  1.    thatt  mHouH  ht  •  pttmk 

••'•tawie  rvovHBwnNanfvn;     inw  

•HiiMd  liian  Ijfia  um  i^«  Mma^  ml  i 
vr^wm   •irwn  vanv  ^w  vw*  ennnf  ^w   m 

wNMN  w  aWf  MMMtMb  M  ■el  Ml/    We  i 

UmmmAm  tUMi  seat sfase  IIS ■■■li  a  aa^aaairfal 

T)Mr«  M  h*i  ••fi>#«  ^/f  iM§f    W# 


Effflitfttli  CdNfffff  •  Fftgti  TrMMi^ui 

RgcpemtbtUtjr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1947 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  is  looking  with  hope  and  confi- 
dence to  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  I 
believe  is  not  going  to  be  disappointed. 
We  are  going  to  put  through  a  program 
of  constructive  legislation  and  promptly 
adjourn  early  this  summer.  In  spite  of 
the  diCBculties  encountered  in  reorganiz- 
ing the  Congress  under  the  streamlining 
bill  and  other  obstacles,  the  Congress  has 
made  splendid  progress. 


As  an  example  of  what  is  expected  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress  I  desire  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude a  sound  editorial  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Brace  Owings  in  the  Chariton 
(Iowa)  Herald-Patriot  of  March  13: 

XIGHmTH   CONCKXSS   rACES   TSXMENDOITS 
SCSPONSIBIUTT 

It  Is  time  we  were  clear  In  our  minds  about 
one  thing:  the  Eightieth  Congress,  controlled 
by  Republicans,  must  do  Infinitely  more  than 
fulfill  a  party's  campaign  pledges.  These 
pledges  are  Important,  tut  Congress,  above 
ail  else,  must  get  the  Nation  back  to  the  fun- 
damental basis  of  American  representative 
goverr.Jient. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  we  moved  far 
from  our  traditional  foundation  during  the 
years  of  the  New  Deal.  We  abandoned,  to  a 
great  extent,  otir  historic  system  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  favor  of  a  strong 
centralized  one.  with  enormotis  powers  over 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  life  of  the 
Nation  vested  In  the  Executive.  Por  14  years 
we  witnessed  the  creation  of  an  enormous 
bureaucracy  by  which  we  were  governed  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  escape  the  reaponal- 
blUtles  of  self-government. 

This  was  done  by  spending  prodigious  sums 
of  public  money  to  organize  various  masses 
of  the  population  into  benefiting  and  voting 
groups.  Witness  the  early  months  of  the 
Mew  Deal  for  proof:  First.  Ita  agricultural 
program,  with  Its  Government  planning  and 
regimentation,  and  the  billions  It  required; 
next,  the  outlawed  NRA.  with  lu  rlghU-of- 
labor  clause  In  all  lu  codes,  forerunner  of 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relatlcms  Act.  Here  was 
a  bold  attempt,  not  ttsing  the  methods  of 
Btirope's  rulers  to  eyact  •  party  dictatorship, 
but  adopting  tiM  most  effective  method  of 
•II  to  BMke  •  single  party  doailMit«d  by  • 
•trong  l««d«r,  tbe  real  fovemnent;  In  otb«r 
word^.  to  u^e  tM^My^rf  iBon«y  to  buy  mtm 

tOtM, 

Tbif  form  of  erbrte  foverninMit  wt»  ^on* 
tintMd  ihrmigbout  14  yesr*  of  tb«  M«w  Dc«t, 
■•eb  criAis,  9it9rf  on«  ib«  iM-oduct  of  lt« 
pfMl«eeeeof,  wc«  mMM  tb«  9%ttm  tor  d«< 
ffiMtding  »n4  §»ntn§  mnt  tbd  ffMii«r  pow* 

#r«  f/rf  (H«  MlM9ttM«f. 
'1htmfptfW»t»§mHW^    tiMi  MMT  If «  flH 

b0itiM  uitd  bf  »b«  ptmimi  limmittni  m  Ht$ 
Whiid  ntmt  a  h*i  HiUilBHUm  itt  ihm§  wb« 
Uatm  mtf  ^rMtUmt  §utnmiti  im  ut  »  «Mfi« 

fiH»  mufH  Ut  fimHmmm§t  •/f«#fbm#bi 
H  {he  wntti*  M  ihftt  Ht-nint.  thim  pHWPfi 

MifM  fftfM  »h4  mmi  mhifM0  tih»*'Um  tur 

'httii-  i4  wH¥  iH0  4miH>nhf0*  HHW  U»t^mi 
Mm  IkiM  »n4  iM  #M)*i«  nv0f  It  $$^m^m/im 
Ml  m  Ui«  ffimm^M'i  kwitun  it*»  m*itmiitMi 
•l»r  ifiMr  itiiimm,  m  Ii  umi*  ihi  mmh 
•r  9§mmlH§i  mm,  M  «lfiiMMi>t  why  tbii 
fUpvMMMi  ftiiiami  riMf  Mm  iiugs  tssk  ot 
r^p*tr(ng  tbt  4«m«g«  dont  th«  AmMrUMi 
•ysiem  by  tiie  Mew  D««|, 


Pcrhapi  Hit  Senate  Republictn  Confer- 
ence on  Greek  Interyention  Will  Am wer 
These  Questions? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OP  NKBSASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1947 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  letter  from  a  constituent. 

The  man  who  wrote  this  letter  Is  at 
the   grass   roots.    All  his   life   he   has 


worked  with  his  hands  and  lived  among 
honest.  God-fearing,  laboring  people. 
His  statements  reflect  their  thinking. 

His  letter  seems  to  indicate  that  if  the 
Republican  Party  fails  to  offer  organized 
and  full-fledged  opposition  to  Greek  in- 
tervention the  Republican  Piuty  is 
done. 

If  someone  can  provide  worth-while 
evidence  to  the  contrary  to  aid  me  in 
answering  this  letter.  I  can  use  It. 

The  letter  follows: 

OUAH.A.  NxBa.,  March  12. 1947. 
Hon.  HowAxo  Bumrr, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Fhiend  Howakd:  Well.  Howard,  It 
looks  to  me  like  the  man  from  Pendcrgast- 
vllle  has  knocked  your  budget -cutting  plans 
into  a  cocked  hat.  I  was  not  at  all  surprised 
at  the  turn  events  have  Uken.  1  was  hoping 
you  Republicans  wotild  sort  of  take  the  bit 
in  yotu-  teeth  and  klnda  run  things,  that's 
what  I  and  several  million  other  people  voted 
for. 

But  I  guess  the  Republlcana  bad  been  away 
too  long.  The  rules  of  the  game  have  been 
changed  so  much  that  they  don't  know  how 
to  play  It.  Those  that  did  stick  around  dur- 
ing the  Roosevelt  sdmlnlsuatlon  b*cam«  ao 
indoctrinated  with  New  Deal  philosophy  that 
they  can  no  longer  think  aa  Bepubllcans. 

Here  la  what  I  mean,  back  in  the  Mark 
Hanna  and  Harding  days  you  Bepubllcans 
(I'm  a  Democrat)  tised  to  kick  around  a  few 
million  bucks  and  shske  a  few  plum  tre«* 
and  thought  yim  were  really  handhng  Mg 
money,  remember?  Then  came  PDR  and  tb« 
New  Dsal;  cut  down  tbe  plum  trees  and 
planted  coconut  tree*  of  the  super  variety; 
and  shook  tbe  hell  out  of  tben,  for  tbe  ben«« 
fit  of  tbe  cboeen. 

Inst«^d  of  mlllioM,  tbe  boys  got  to  pt^y* 
Inf  witb  MllkMM  bMt  Hk«  you  MpuMMaa* 
UMd  to  play  with  milllotM. 

Tb«  truth  Is,  ••  I  •••  It,  your  bef«  er*  not 
UM^  to  thMW  Mf  flfUfMi,  f t  M IIIM  •  bM  f roM 
tbe  sand  loM  folnf  into  tb«  bif  !••§««. 

tlo  klMtflf /  tiM  fMtifM  »T9  litH  Um  Mf . 
YMf  dMi't  b«f«  •by  mtfuif,  fou  limrw,  Utttt 
§f§  pmatM  H  ilf  Ml  lb«  ifiHI.  IttfU  iuet  ••n'l 
§ti  Bwnf  fftm  ibei, 

titm  f&tt  ef «  i«lMfl  Mr  4MdM«  mi  tthSatmrfH 


rVfnnMl    9fft^    (ft    vifffy    PfTVff    *rfvif 

iM'l  pptMfMl  U^  Utmf,  i  itm  /ttM 
A»lmH,M  liM  ii  «MI  IMM  iM  It 

^wrWr^wrFlTT      ^^FFr^^^^W     WW     r^^H^^PlV     p^^^OT     w 

wn»t#  mm0  r*vr  »f4  m  Hki  mv  Mm 
NftM«b  tmfUfi,  fmt  iff  nil  fiwif  m  iM  tiM 
Mt  Mr  frM«t»  fdtf  w»fi  ttm»4,  b«m#iy-m 
lHtf«  for  ib«  Hmt»  tdf(*. 

T»^l  m«  prar,  )u«t  how  a«ii  fmt  mm  fb« 
budget  snd  gg  to  w«rt  Why  kid  u«T  It 
•Imply  can't  be  don*.  And  tat  what  are  wt 
going  U)  wftr?  (It  wa«  •  d««UrfttloA  of  wat— 
nothing  else.) 

Where  you  Mnd  the  dollars  you  will  have  to 
send  the  troops,  and  he  asked  for  them. 
Are  you  willing  to  gamble  the  American  way 
of  life  In  the  vain  hope  of  saving  a  few  Amer- 
ican-British oU  Investments  In  the  Middle 
East? 

To  tell  ycu  the  truth,  the  asinine  actions  of 
this  Government  following  the  dictation  from 
England  is  making  riore  Communists  here  in 
America  than  Is  Moscow.  I  am  down  at  tbe 
grass  roots  and  can  see  what  Is  coming  up. 

What  will  we  profit  by  going  Into  another 
war,  and  winning  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
loGe  our  way  of  life? 

Lock  at  It  this  way.  If  cur  way  of  life  Is 
so  good,  why  do  we  have  to  go  to  war  every 
generation  to  protect  It.  You  know,  as  wall 
as  I.  that  caplt;:lism  has  been  on  the  wan« 
since  the  French  Reroluticn.  N^w  ideas  in 
government,  new  social  iderlt^loa  being  tried 
by  more  and  more  countries  tmtU  the  only 
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real  capiUllsUc  naUon  left  U  the  U.  B. 
ny  our  way  of  life  is  good — for  us. 

If  othen  cbooM  another  way,  an  we  to 
force  cnu  way  upon  them  with  a  gun  '  I  say 
no.  If  they  keep  out  of  our  country.  1  tt  them 
bave  the  kind  of  govenunent  they   trant. 

We  don't  hare  a  Chinaman's  cbanc<  in  try- 
leg  to  run  Europe.  The  British  ttU  A  It  for 
fiCO  years,  and  what  we  are  faced  wit  kt  today 
U  the  result.  It  looks  like  when  we  ( iefeated 
G?rmany.  we  Jumped  out  of  the  fry  ing  pan 
Into  the  fire. 

Again  I  ask.  If  our  way  of  life  to  ki  good, 
why  do  we  have  to  sell  It  to  othen  at  the 
point  of  a  gvui?  Why  don't  they  Ju  t  adopt 
it  and  have  the  happiness  and  pleat  we  are 
supposed  to  have.  In  theory,  at  1  «st.  It 
Just  doesnt  make  sense. 

I  read  the  article  In  tonight's  World - 
Herald  on  your  stand  on  conscrii  tlon.  I 
agree,  but  I  can't  see  how  we  can  avoid  It 
If  w«  are  going  Into  another  war.  an  I  we  are 
if  Truman  has  his  way.  Of  course,  b(  doesn't 
figure  these  things  out.  I  think  soe  leone  at 
10  Downing  Street  In  London  does  imost  of 
the  script  writing. 

Bow&rd.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  th-i 
letter  and  the  poor  tjrping.  I  was  so 
iBcd  when  I  heard  that  talk  tcday  I 
fo  get  this  off  my  chest. 

I  know  thst  there  are  a  lot  of  th|ngs  you 
and  I  would  not  agree  on.  but  I  am 
agree  on  this,  that  we  have  the  bes 
In  the  WOTld.  We  wiU  share  It  wl 
tliat  want  it.  We  are  willing  to  llTe 
with  those  that  don't  want  It. 

Docs  that  state  It?    I  hope  this  finds  you 
and  TOUTS  in  good  health,  and  you  ab 
up  the  light  of  your  life  to  keep  u 
another  «ar. 

Hopefully  yours. 
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AdwtiMu  to  the  Press  Gall  tj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAR4LS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEAliNG 

or  Nrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTyfTIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1947 

Mr.  KEATINO.    Mr.  Speakci 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.^.  I 
below  an  editorial  from  the 
Evening  Star.    It  b  to  be  hoped 
committee  of  correspondent ,<= 
the  action  suggested  of  Issuing 
porary  card  of  admission  to 
gallery  to  Mr.  Lautier  and  reques 
alteratl(m  of  the  rules  which 
necessary  to  ensure  his  continues 
aion  as  a  matter  of  right. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Lautier 
never  met  him.    Nor  is  th:s 
mine  inspired  by  any  pressure  grbup 
by  any  motive,  except  f undamen  al 
ness  and  Justice  in  a  great  damo<  racy 

Newspaper  correspondents  have 
noteworthy,  indeed  sometimes  critic 
for  their  extreme  liberality.    T 
be  less  than  true,  it  seems  to  mf 
fine  traditions  which  they  pro 
^'ould  be  viewed  in  an  unfortundte 
if  a  ruling  were  permitted  to  stanp 
when  all  the  smoke  has  cleared 
the  minds  of  the  public  is  cons 
excluding  Mr.  Lautier  from  the 
leries  because  he  is  a  Negro. 

The  Negro  papers  in  this  coujatry 
entitled  to  the  coverage  which 
tation  in  the  press  galleries  woul^ 
Indeed,  it  Is  to  the  distinct 
of  the  maintenance  of  our 
of  life,  incomparably  the  finest 
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found  anywhere,  that  all  men  and  women 
in  this  coimtry,  regardless  of  color  or 
creed,  be  fully  informed  regarding  the 
proceedings  in  our  legislative  halls. 

An  Injustice  has  been  done,  perhaps 
necessarily  so.  under  existing  rules.  It 
will  be  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
standing  committee  of  correspondents  if 
they  take  immediate  and  effective  steps 
to  right  this  wrong.  In  such  action,  I  am 
sure  they  can  count  on  sympathetic  co- 
operation from  this  Congress. 

WHY    NOT   CKAMGX  THI   RUU?? 

The  Standing  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ents, which  applies  the  rules  of  Congress 
governing  tlie  admission  of  reporters  to  the 
House  and  Senate  press  galleries,  has  been 
made  the  target  of  criticism  for  refusing  to 
stretch  the  rule  to  permit  the  admission  to 
the  galleries  of  a  Negro  correspondent,  Louis 
B.  Lautier. 

The  tenor  of  this  criticism,  buttressed  by 
a  specific  accusation  from  Mr.  LfiUtier.  is 
that  he  was  barred,  not  because  he  is  In- 
e.igibie  under  a  fair  Interpretation  of  the 
rules,  but  because  he  Is  a  Negro.  Whatever 
the  merits  or  otherwise  of  this  contention — 
and  the  question  is  one  which  cannot  be 
answered  without  knowing  what  was  In  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  committee — 
the  fact  remains  that  a  strict  application  of 
the  pertinent  rule  would  seem  to  Justify  the 
committee's  decision. 

Mr.  Lautier  is  a  correspondent  for  both 
the  Atlanta  DaUy  World,  one  of  three  dally 
Negro  papers  In  the  country,  and  the  Negro 
Newspaper  Pubiishws'  Association,  which 
services  weekly  papers.  The  applicable  sec- 
tion of  the  rule  governing  admission  to  the 
galleries  is  that  the  eligible  lUt  shall  be 
composed  "only  of  persona  whose  chief  at- 
tention Is  given  to  telegraphic  correspontf- 
ence  for  daily  newspapers  or  newspaper  ks- 
soclatlons  requiring  telegraphic  ser\-ice."  A 
majority  of  the  committee  found,  and  the 
facts  would  seem  to  support  tbem.  that, 
strictly  speaking.  Mr.  Lautier  did  not  meet 
these  requirements. 

Having  reached  that  conclusion,  however, 
the  committee  wes  not  restricted  to  a  choice 
Iwtween  rejecting  Mr.  Lautler's  aipplication 
or  stretching  the  nile  In  his  behalf. 

Problems  of  this  sort  are  not  solved  to  any- 
one's satisfaction  by  stretching  rules.  And 
the  problem  is  a  real  one.  for  there  are  com- 
pelling reasons  why  the  Negro  press,  no  less 
thsm  the  white  press,  should  have  adequate 
access  to  the  sources  of  news  In  this  country. 
Consequently,  the  Star  believes  that  the 
standing  committee.  Instead  of  having  been 
content  merely  to  veto  the  application, 
should  have  granted  Mr.  Lautier  a  tempo- 
rary card  of  admission,  and  then  should  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  asking  Congress  to 
revise  the  rules  so  that  Mr.  Lautier  and 
others  situated  like  htm  can  be  admitted  to 
the  galleries  as  a  clear  matter  of  rght  and 
not  under  the  shadow  of  what  would  appear 
to  be  a  sort  of  special  dispensation.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  do  thi.«,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  committee  members  will  be  per- 
suaded that  this  is  the  wise  course  and  the 
fair  one. 


UGoardia:  "Let  UN  Handle  Greek 
Crisis"  , 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1947 

Mr.  SADOWSKL    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  wish  to  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  PM.  written  by  Mr. 
LaGuardia.  entitled  "Let  UN  Handle- 
Greek  Crisis": 

IXT   XTS   HANDLI  CKEZX  CHISIS 

(By  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia) 
The  American  peorrte  have  a  great  decislor 
to  raeXe.  President  Trunwui  has  presented 
to  the  Nation  a  momentous  problem  of  tran- 
scending Importance.  He  proposes  that  the 
United  States  take  direct  action  in  aiding  the? 
Government  of  Greece  and  In  so  doing  by- 
pass the  United  Nations.  Therefore,  tho 
American  people  now  know  exactly  what  they 
are  called  upon  to  decide. 

I  say  the  American  people  advisedly,  be- 
cause the  preposition  Is  one  which  aflecti 
every  family  In  this  country.  I  say  thu 
American  people,  because  the  issue  has  not 
been  before  them  and.  therefore,  this  Con- 
gress has  no  direct  mandate.  The  American 
people  will  have  to  express  themselves  In  such 
a  way  as  to  provide  guidance  for  their  cboeea 
representatives  In  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate. 

The  President  asks  for  $400,000,000  for  as- 
sistance to  Greece  and  Turkey,  lor  the  p€rio<i 
ending  June  30.  1(M8.  If  $400,000,000  is  need- 
ed to  save  the  lives  of  men.  women,  an<l 
children,  to  prevent  mass  starvation  in  any 
country,  anywhere,  any  time,  the  American 
people,  in  keeping  with  their  fine  tradltiot.. 
win  cheerfully  provide  the  money. 

In  this  Instance,  however,  the  President 
frankly  states  that  it  is  more  than  food.  A 
previous  mestage  from  the  President  to  Con- 
gress covers  the  food  requirements  of  needy 
countries.  Greece  Included,  and  the  Presi- 
dent points  out  that  he  has  "taken  into  con- 
sideration the  maximum  amount  of  relief 
assistance  which  would  be  furnished  to 
Greece  out  of  the  $350,000,000  •••  re- 
cently requested." 

The  big  question  Is:  Are  we,  in  the  ver/ 
infancy  of  the  United  Nations,  to  assume 
rcsponslbUlty  and  to  establish  a  policy  cf 
policing  other  countries  without  consulta- 
tion or  in  disregard  of  all  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter?  It  Is  apparent  thtt 
the  President  pulled  no  punches  when  be 
stated  that  "the  Greek  Army  Is  small  anl 
poorly  equipped.  It  needs  supplies  anl 
equipment  if  it  is  to  restore  the  authority  to 
the  Government  throughout  Greek  terri- 
tory." This  indicates  that  part  of  the  money 
will  be  spent  lor  military  purposes.  He  also 
asked  fcr  United  States  military  personnel. 

The  President  Informed  Congress  that  the 
"very  existence  of  the  Greek  state  Is  tcdsy 
threatened  by  the  terrorist  activities  of  sev- 
eral thousand  armed  men.  led  by  Commu- 
nists, v^ho  defy  the  Government's  auihcrity 
at  a  nu"*iber  of  points,  pariicularly  along  tlie  ' 
northern  boundaries."  This  matter  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  CoimcU  is  investi- 
gating these  conditions.  The  Commisslcn 
hes  not  yet  reported.  The  Security  Council, 
however,  has  acquired  jurisdiction. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  one  hw 
"only  to  glance  at  a  mr.p  to  realize  that  tie 
survival  and  integrity  cf  t*-e  Greek  Nation 
are  of  grave  Importance  in  a  much  wider  situ- 
ation. If  Greece  should  fall  luider  the  con- 
trol cf  an  armed  minority,  the  effect  up<n 
Its  neighbor.  Turkey,  would  be  immedlSLe 
and  serious.  ConXu-Ion  and  disorder  might 
well  spread  thrcugljout  the  entire  Middle 
Eftst."  This  in  and  of  itseir  .s  the  concern  3f 
all  nations,  not  only  the  United  States. 

The  President  Rdds  that  "The  disappear- 
ance of  Greece  as  an  InCejendent  state  './ould 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  those  countriM 
in  Europe  whose  peoples  are  struggling 
against  great  difficulties  to  maintair  their 
freedoms  and  their  U-dopendeace  •••• 

If  thct  is  so.  then  the  Ualtcd  Kationt  -hould 
know  about  it  and  t^'-e  cp-^ror-riate  action. 
Such  a  condition,  end  tte  fact  that  it  is 
recognized  by  the  head  cf  a  mem'^er  nation  c>f 
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the    United    Nations,    brings    the    problem 

squarely  within  the  frtunework  ef  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  presents  a  problem  over 
which  the  United  Nations  has  Jtirisdiction 
and  has  the  machinery  for  adjudication  and 
settlement  and  the  power  of  enforcement. 

Paragraph  1  of  article  1  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  defines  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations,  among  other  things,  "to  take 
effective  collective  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and 
for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or 
other  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring 
about  by  peaceful  means  •  •  •  adjust- 
ment or  settlement  of  international  disputes 
or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace." 

The  President,  with  bis  frark  statement. 
invites  frank  comment.  He  did  not  mince 
words,  and.  therefore,  in  discussing  the  prob- 
lem, words  should  not  t>e  minced.  He  did  not 
mention  Russia.  I  wiU,  as  the  President  left 
no  dcu'ot.  If  the  U.  8.  6.  B.  is  encouraging 
"the  terrorist  acUviUes  •  •  •  led  by 
Communists,  who  defy  the  government," 
then  it  is  violating  the  terms  01  the  Charter 
to  which  it  subscribed  and  is  disregarding  the 
rules  of  the  United  Nations  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  The  matter,  theiefcre,  should  be  re- 
ferred Immediately  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Security  Council, 
xmder  article  2£,  is  so  organized  as  to  be  able 
to  function  continuously. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  tin.  inde- 
pendent, unilateral  action  prcpozed  by  the 
P:es:dent  is  necessary  because  immediate, 
ren:edial  action,  if  the  facts  should  warrant, 
would  b*  impossible  If  Russia  excrclEed  its 
power  of  veto.  That  is  not  so.  Russia,  in 
thii  instance,  would  have  no  vote.  Para- 
graph 3  of  article  27  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  provides  that:  "Decisions  of  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  •  •  •  shall  be  made  by 
an  cfflrmative  vote  of  seven  members,  in- 
clv.ding  the  conctirring  votes  of  the  perma- 
nent members:  Provided.  That,  in  decisions 
under  chapter  VI,  and  under  parag.aph  3 
of  article  62  a  party  to  a  dispute  shall  ab- 
stain from  voting." 

Paragraph  3  of  article  52.  by  which  the 
party  Involved,  if  a  member  of  the  Security 
Council,  must  abstain  from  voting,  provides 
that:  "The  Security  Council  shall  encourage 
the  development  of  pacific  settlement  of 
local  disputes  through  such  regional  arrange- 
ments or  by  such  regional  agencies  either 
on  the  initiative  of  the  states  concerned  or 
by  reference  from  the  Security  Council." 

Article  S3  provides  the  several  methods 
^  for  settlement  and  adjudication  of  disputes 
ai!d  gives  the  Security  Council  authority. 
whenever  it  deems  necessary,  to  call  upon 
the  parties  to  settle  their  disputes  by  such 
means.  The  President's  statement  is  clearly 
tantamount  to  a  dispute  with  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 

Article  84  gives  the  Security  CctmcU  au- 
thority to  "investigate  any  dispute,  or  any 
situation  which  might  lead  to  international 
friction  or  give  rise  to  a  dispute,  in  order  to 
dCLermine  whether  the  ccntinuonce  of  the 
dispute  or  situation  Is  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security." 

The  creation  of  the  United  Nations  was 
the  result  of  centuries  of  experience.  The 
purpose  and  principles  contained  In  its 
Charter,  its  organization,  and  its  authority 
are  based  On  present  and  past  history.  The 
very  condition  described  by  the  President,  in 
which  he  asks  not  only  for  funds  but,  in 
addition,  authority  to  "detail  American 
civilian  and  military  personnel  to  Greece 
and  Turkey."  Indicates  a  condition  that 
brings  it  within  all  four  of  the  provisions 
of  article  34  and  the  whole  scheme  and 
genius  and  ptupose  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Granted  the  best  of  motlTes,  what  assur- 
ance have  we  that  other  nations  will  give  us 
at  least  their  moral  support  In  the  event  of 
friction  caused  by  this  Interrention  or  this 
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special  asslstanoe  to  the  existing  GoTem- 
ments  of  Greece  and  Turkey? 

Suppose  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  should  take  the  view 
that  it  is  other  groups  of  terrorists  agitating 
in  Greece  and  proceed  to  provide  aid  and 
assistance  to  Communist  groups.  Surely 
there  would  be  a  conflict  of  interest,  a  con- 
flict of  activities  which  might  well  restUt  in 
a  conflict  of  arms  between  these  two  groups. 
Then  what?  But  If  action  is  taken  by  any 
one  nation  or  group  of  nations,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  decision  and  a  mandate  from 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
then  the  danger  of  any  such  conflict  is 
avoided  and,  if  the  rtiling  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  disregarded  by  any  nation,  it  is  then 
responsible  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  the  danger  of  a  private  quarrel  between 
two  nations  is  entirely  eliminated. 

The  situation  arises,  it  is  said,  because 
Great  Britain  is  not  able  to  carry  out  its 
conamltments  to  Greece.  The  calendar  indi- 
cates that  at  the  very  same  time  Great  Brit- 
ain W£&  giving  notice  of  pulling  out  of  Greece 
and  giving  the  United  SUtes  the  job  of 
bolstering  the  Greek  Army  and  talcing  over, 
it  gave  assurance  of  continued  friendsliip 
and  cooperation  between  Ru£sia  and  Great 
Britain  through  no  less  an  authority  than  its 
Foreign  Minister,  Ernest  Eevin.  Ee  inloimed 
the  IIcvi.:e  of  Commons  of  negotiations  to 
strengthen  the  aillance  and  the  treaty  of 
mutual  defense  between  the  U.  8.  B.  R.  and 
Great  Britain.  He  stressed  not  only  the 
strengthening  of  the  alliance  between  Groat 
Britain  and  the  U.  S.  8.  R.,  but  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  treaty  would  be  extended 
from  26  to  £0  years. 

If  we  rush  into  the  Balkans  with  milit!:ry 
personnel  and  with  a  definite,  announced 
plsn  of  protecting  the  existing  dynasty,  of 
keepiiig  the  present  Ring  on  the  throne, 
without  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
and  In  disregard  of  oiu'  obligations  to  otlier 
nations  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
cculd  not  other  nations  then  charge  the 
United  States  with  interiering  or  even  with 
menacing  the  peace  of  that  region  of  Euroj*? 
And  while  we  seek  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
Greece,  on  our  own  Initiative,  in  its  quarrels 
with  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  might  the  United  States 
not  find  itcelf  in  the  position  of  the  chivai- 
rous  gentleman  who,  seeing  a  woman  being 
hasten  by  a  msji.  goes  to  her  defense  only  to 
learn,  to  his  sorrow,  that  It  is  her  own  hus- 
band and  they  then  both  potince  upon  hi^i? 

Ihs  t4O0.00C.000  requested  is  the  least  of 
the  undertaking — thctigh  additional  appro- 
priations will  be  required  year  after  year. 
How  much  of  this  will  go  for  military  pur- 
poses and  for  the  support  of  govemm«!nt 
itself  rather  thr^n  for  food?  Suppose  iJie 
people  tire  of  a  king? 

The  situation  is  oelicate.  Nothing  shoijld 
be  done  to  create  the  impression  abroad  that 
the  American  people  are  not  united  in  back- 
ing our  Government  in  its  foreign  relations. 
That  would  be  misunderstood.  On  the  otner 
hand,  we  mtist  not  act  Impulsively  with<}ut 
taking  into  account  ths  consequences,  the 
time,  the  cost,  the  involvements,  end  'Uie 
risk. 

If  we  act  on  our  own  Initiative,  if  we  go 
it  alone,  with  the  very  best  of  motives  end 
Intentions,  yet  disregarding  the  United  !Ja- 
tions,  will  it  not  wealcen  every  effort  to  make 
the  United  Nations  work?  Will  it  not  shatter 
all  hope  of  its  success?  If  it  is  Greece  today 
may  not  some  other  power  move  into  Spain 
tomorrow?  Where  will  it  all  end?  Remem- 
ber, there  is  something  mc»-e  than  food  h«re. 
Even  relief  of  food  should  be  provided 
through  an  International  agency,  as  I 
pledged  with  the  United  Nations  only  a  few 
months  ago.  This  instance  is  typical  of  the 
best  of  Intentions  being  construed  as  povrer 
politics,  as  economic  pressure.  And  thi>re 
is  more  coming. 

Congress  has  an  <^>p(utunlty  to  eoopenite 
with  the  President  in  denotmcing  any  int4>r- 
ference  from  any  source  with  the  develop- 
ment   of    democratio    iostitutlona    in    any 


country.  At  ^e«*ine  time,  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  principles  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  deflnite.  clear  principle  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter  that  declares:  *niie 
rights  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  wlU  Uve." 

Tlie  Congress  could  well  authorize  the 
President  to  spend  such  money  as  may  be 
needed  for  food  relief  and  direct  the  State 
Department  to  submit  the  entire  situation, 
as  described  by  the  President,  to  the  Securi- 
ity  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  for  Its 
Immediate  action.  In  addition  to  that.  Con- 
gress might  well,  by  resolution,  tirge  the 
State  Department  to  insist  upon  prompt  con- 
sideration and  a  speedy,  final  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Security  Council  to  establiEh  a 
world  police  force.  Then  If  there  were  any 
policing  to  be  dene  in  Greece  or  anywhere 
else,  it  would  be  by  the  world  police  force. 
The  burden  would  not  be  entirely  ours. 
What  is  more,  the  responsibility  would  not 
be  solely  ours.  Such  matters  must  be  shared 
by  all  nations  alike.  Great  Britain  included. 

Let  us  reason  this  problem  out.  We  can- 
not afford  to  make  a  mistake.  Calm,  deliber- 
ate thought  is  required.  Definite,  clear  action 
must  be  taken. 

I  would  not  risk  a  single  doughboy  for  the 
best  king  in  the  world.  I  wotUd  not  escape 
any  responsibility,  no  matter  how  great,  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  tn  the  world. 


Icteraatioiial  Voice  Broa^astiiif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or  nxTHoa 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mor.day.  March  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Commander  Mc- 
Donald in  which  he  took  a  position  oppos- 
ing the  Government  entering  the  broad- 
casting business.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Peter  W.  Denzer,  of  Brcadcasting  maga- 
zine, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  a  statement  by  Mr.  William  Ben- 
ton, Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  In  re- 
gard to  the  matter  I  had  inserted  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Brooks.  Commander 
McDonald  gives  voice  to  many  ideas  which  I 
held  before  I  Joined  the  Government  and 
foimd  myself  responsible  for  the  men  han- 
dling our  International  broadcast.  Many  of 
my  Ideas,  however,  have  greatly  changed  as 
a  result  of  carrying  this  responsibility.  I 
believe  Commander  McDonald's  ideas  would 
have  changed  also  if  he  had  been  exposed  to 
the  operating  and  other  problems  involved  in 
international  voice  broadcasting  and  which 
so  distinguish  it  from  domestic  broadcasting. 

I  have  itnown  for  years  of  Commander 
McDonald's  "lifetime  e,"perlence  in  radio." 
I  have  supplemented  my  own  experience  in 
private  broadcasting  by  conferring  with 
others  who  have  devoted  much  of  their  lives 
to  broctdcasting — the  broadcasters  to  whom 
Commander  McDonald  refers  as  "thoae  who 
pioneered  our  international  shortwave  sta- 
tions." These  are  the  private  licensees  whose 
facilities  are  now  under  contract  to  the  State 
Department. 
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Oover  iment  does 

distribution  abroad. 

This  is 

United  States 

wUl   allow 

ten   or 

ptblisbed  by 

discontiqued  sbcrtly 


ot  aer 


Ctommander     McDonald     show: 
tanuilarity  with  certain  aspects  o 
Mm  when  he  compares 
casting  to  newspapers  and 
states.   'There   Is   no   more 
Government  to  own  and  operate 
Ing  stations  than  there  is  for  it 
newspapers  and  magazines." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
puhlUb  one  magazine  for 
the  magazine  AmerUca.  in  Russian 
the  only  magazine  from  the 
which   the   Russian   Government 
to  circiilate   in   Russia.    The 
twelve  magazines  which  were 
the  OWI  and  the  OIAA  I 
after  I  Joined  the  Government 

If   I   had  similarly  discontinue 
tlonal    broadcasting    by    the 
ment.   there   would    have    been 
International    voice    broadcasilni 
United  States — nothing  remotely 
to  the  needs.     The  impact  of  sucl 
Ing  as  would  have  received 
or  sponsorship  would  have  been 
adequate.     Commander  McDonald 
if   he   inquires,    that    this   fact 
admitted    by    these    who    have 
problem  and  are  best  Informed 

I  hope  that  the  State  Depart 
able  ahortly  to  send  to  Congress 
posal  I  have  developed  for  a  plai 
taire  the   International 
the  Department.     The  substance 
iras  approved  by  Secretary 
he  left  for  Moscow.     The  plan  li 
reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
covers   or    Implicitly   answers 
points  raised  by  Commander 
my  oplBlon.   It  is,  as  developec 
satisfactoc7  plan  possible  in  the 
cumstances.     I    aasume    that 
will  receive  detailed  conslderat 
gress.     My   hope  is   that   final   c 
action  will  provide  a  set-up  wh 
to  Commander  McDonald  and  t< 
the  radio  Industry  what  we  are 
a  voice  of  America  overseas  that 
reaentative  of  our  American  llf  ( 
JecU  fully  and  fairly  our 
as  well  as  our  American 
and  that  is  controlled  by 
rescnutives  of  the  American 
interest  of  all  the  people  In  t 
oern  for  the  peace  and  security 
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Aid  to  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMiRKS 

OF 

HON.  C  WAYLAND  BitOOKS 

or  n  i.TTToia 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THB  UNTlKD  STATES 

Monday,  March  17  ilegislat  te  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19  >.  1947 

Presi(  ent 
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Mr.  BROOKS      Mr 

onarimous  consent  to  have 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
luminating  editorials  appcai]ing 
Ch'cago  Daily  News. 

These   are   editorials    sign 
John  S.  Knight,  the  distingu  shed 
and  "ubiisher  of  the  Daily  N< 

The  first  one  appeared  oii 
entitled.   "United    States   M 
Charity  Lest  We  Join  Bread 
was  immediately  prior  to  the 
recent  speech  concerning 
Greece. 

The    second    editorial 
March  15.  entitled.  "Trumai 
Greece   Risks   Bankruptcy 
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the  pro- 
whlch  will 
out  of 
of  the  plan 
the  day 
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Budget.     It 
of    the 
In 
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proposal 
by  Con- 
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me  and  to 
all  seeking: 
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that  pro- 
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system, 
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f  the  world. 
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Ine."  This 
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policy  in 
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Policy  for 

and    War." 


TTiis  was  printed  a  few  days  following  the 
President's  speech. 

I  commend  the  editorials  to  the  care- 
ful attention  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  i 

[From   the    Chicago   Daily   News   of   March 

8.  1947] 

United  States  Mtrer  Ration  CHAarrr   Lest 

Wz  Join  Brzao  Line 

Pleas  by  the  Greek  Government  for  "sub- 
stantial" assistance  to  prevent  that  stricken 
country's  economic  collapse  should  b$  viewed 
realistically  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Sentimentally,  our  hearts  go  out  to  the 
Greeks,  who  are  torn  by  civil  dissens'.on  re- 
sulting from  Great  Britain's  Insistence  that 
Ring  George  n.  a  listless  and  near-Fascist 
ruler,   lie  returned  to  the   throne. 

We  share  also  her  fears  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion and  sympathize  deeply  with  a  gallant 
people  facing  up  to  the  Inevitable  break-down 
of  an  already  tottering  economy. 

Since  Great  Britain,  Greece's  traditional 
protector,  has  served  notice  that  she  can  no 
longer  support  a  substantial  army  in  Greece 
to  preserve  order,  the  problem  is  thrown 
squarely  in  our  laps  because  we  are  so  closely 
tied  to  British  foreign  policy. 

The  State  Department  is  apparently  com- 
mitted to  Greek  assistance  in  the  amount  of 
(330.000000.  It  Is  explained  publicly  that  a 
sum  of  this  size  is  necessary  to  purchase  food, 
clothing,  and  other  emergency  essentials. 
Additionally,  the  Greek  note  to  the  United 
States  explained  that  American  technical 
experts  are  needed  to  help  the  cotmtry  get 
to  her  feet. 

What  neither  the  State  Department  nor 
the  Greek  diplomatic  dispatch  did  say,  and 
this  is  the  real  issue,  is  that  American  money 
and  periiaps  her  soldiers  must  be  used  if  we 
are  to  prevent  the  spread  of  communism 
throughout  the  Balkans  and  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

rVrjLZ  POLICY  cxtstalltzing 

The  argument,  freely  used  by  high  officials 
and  military  leaders  in  "off-the-record"  ses- 
sions with  Washington  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, is  "fight  communism  with  dol- 
lars." 

It  Is  a  cry  that  will  be  heard  much  more 
frequently  and  openly  In  the  months  and 
years  to  come. 

It  is  an  assertion  that  should  be  sharply 
challenged  before  it  becomes,  through  public 
inertia  and  Government  propaganda,  the  pat- 
tern for  our  future  foreign  pohcy. 

Isn't  it  high  time  that  we  came  to  grips 
with  the  facts? 

American  dollars  failed  to  resolve  the  po- 
litical differences  In  China  between  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Com- 
munists. We  threw  away  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  a  vain  effort  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  and  came  away  with  nothing  but  the 
iitter  taste  of  another  political  retreat. 

Gaorge  Weller.  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
Foreign  Service,  t&ys  that  the  postwar  policy 
of  "'pay,  preach,  and  retreat,"  which  has  failed 
on  a  gigantic  scale  In  China,  has  failed  in 
the  Balkans,  tco.  and  it  has  cdet  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  postwar  aid  nearly  $500,000,000 
to  lose  their  political  shirts  at  the  'little 
table"  in  tiny  Greece  as  at  the  "big  table" 
in  China. 

The  Dally  News  favored  the  British  loan 
as  an  outright  gift,  with  no  thought  that 
it  would  ever  t>e  repaid.  We  l)elleved  that 
the  gift  of  a  few  billion  dollars  would  prove 
either  that  Great  Britain  could  survive  as  a 
great  power  with  this  assistance,  or  that 
her  economy  had  disintegrated  so  badly  that 
It  could  no  longer  be  propped^  up  even  with 
American  financial  8Ui>p<N-t. 


The  British  are  now  back  In  the  market 
for  another  "loan." 

We  made  a  very  sizable  loan  to  France, 
timing  it  to  provide  a  potent  argument  for 
the  Rightists  in  the  French  elections. 

Yet  France,  with  no  semblance  of  strong 
leadership  or  direction,  continues  to  drift 
gradually  to  the  left. 

In  the  case  of  Greece,  British  Insistence 
upon  restoration  of  the  monarchy  prevented 
the  people  from  having  a  governmen:  of 
their  own  choosing. 

We  have  backed  the  British  experimer.t  in 
Greece  to  the  hilt  and  now  find  ourse'.vet  the 
unhappy  legatees  of  a  moral  and  material 
bankruptcy. 

lOEOLOCIES   axe   NOT   POX  SALS 

Can  we  fight  communism  with  dollars? 

The  projected  $350,000,000  gift  to  Greece  is 
but  another  In  a  series  of  well-intentioned 
but  utterly  futile  efforts  to  buy  off  the  C'-om- 
•  munists  at  so  much  a  head. 

The  history  of  the  world  proves  that  indi- 
viduals with  strong  ideological  convidlons 
are  not  for  sale  at  any  price,  except  wh«n  it 
suits  their  purpose  to  be  cooperative  until 
the  money  has  been  spent. 

There  might  be  some  military  justification 
for  the  Greek  gift  If,  In  return,  we  obtained 
a  few  naval  bases  in  Greece  and  Turkey 

Financially,  it  could  be  Justified  if  Br.taln 
agreed  to  transfer  Greek  credits  frozen  in 
London  to  the  United  States,  so  that  Greece 
could  buy  some  of  the  things  it  needs  with 
Its  own  money  Instead  of  borrowing  from  us. 

It  might  even  be  morally  justifiable  if  it 
meant  a  thorough  political  housecleanlng  In 
Greece  with  new  elections,  so  that  the  p  ;cple 
might  select  the  typ>e  of  government  they 
prefer. 

But,  as  George  Weller  points  out.  we  are 
in  effect  only  throwing  more  money  lnt3  the 
bottomle£s  kitty  of  nations  who  have  antl- 
communlsm  for  sale. 

KXLIEF   NEEDS   SHOTILO   BE   MET 

Can  we  fight  communism  with  dcdlais? 

For  one,  I  am  convinced  that  we  cannst. 

The  tragic  plight  of  the  Greeks  csn  be 
alleviated  through  privately  supported 
groups  such  as  the  Greek  War  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  had  years  of  expeiience 
in  this  field. 

Our  Government  should  be  ready  tc  ship 
stirplcses  of  food  and  supplies  and  let  their 
distribution  be  supervised  by  trainee,  and 
competent  organizations  which  understand 
the  problem. 

But  the  policy  of  paying  Greece  to  svppcrt 
a  token  force  of  British  troops  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  vastly  superior  Russian  fxmies 
in  the  northern  Balkans  is  unrealism  at  Its 
worst. 

For  once  did  I  agree  with  Senator  Claude 
Feppzr,  in  his  suggestion  that  the  Greek 
question  be  referred  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  tlieory  that  it  is  a  glob:.l  i.-oblem 
vitally  affecting  the  peace  of  the  woild. 

As  time  goes  on  and  inlern£.tionaI  diffi- 
culties increase,  it  will  be  irapcsslb'e  for  the 
United  States  to  patch  up  the  remnants  of 
shaky  regimes  and  empires  the  work,  over. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  refute  t:ie  ris- 
ing tide  of  cynical  comment  that  It  J  Just 
another  debating  society,  the  P:.lestlr.e  and 
Greek  problems  must  have  its  immediate  at- 
tention. 

IP    TftET    WANT    COMMUNISM 

At  this  point,  someone  may  well  a.<;k:  "If 
we  are  not  to  fight  communism  with  dol- 
lars, what  Is  the  solution?" 

Unlortimately,  the  very  simplicity  of  the 
question  makes  the  answer  more  difficult. 

There  seems  to  be  almost  universal  agree- 
ment that  communism  is  abhorrent  to  free 
men. 

But  who  shkU  say  that  the  people  of  any 
nation  may  not  havo  communism  if  that  is 
what  they  desire? 

If  the  ideological  and  militany  conflict  with 
Rtissla  Is  as  Inevitable  as  the  wise  men  of 
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the  radio  proclaim  It  to  be.  another  little 
nation  or  two  gone  ccmmunistic  won't  prove 
to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  an  atomic  war. 

Lot  them  demonstrate  whether  the  com- 
munistic system  can  be  successful.  Lst  It 
be  shown  that  people  are  happier  without 
free  speech,  free  elections,  and  freedom  of 
opportunity. 

The  c:ipitalistic  system  is  imder  constant 
attack  from  disaffected  Americans  who  em- 
phasize Its  imperfections  while  enjoying  all 
of  its  benefits. 

Perhaps  the  communistic  system  can  pro- 
vide better  living  conditions,  more  abun- 
dant crops,  finer  cars,  superior  household 
accessories,  and  greater  liberty  than  we  have 
in  America. 

Possibly  some  people  could  be  happier 
llvmg  under  the  constant  scrutiny  of  the 
secret  police.  Even  a  few  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  see  considerable  merit  in  the  com- 
munistic system.  Let  this  be  shown.  We 
might  all  be  convinced. 

Meanwhile,  efforts  to  combat  communism 
In  the  Balkans  with  American  dollars  are  not 
likely  to  succeed.    ■ 

Then,  when  we  have  bankrupted  cu-selves 
trying  to  ball  out  the  staggering  nations  of 
Etirope,  communism  will  have  a  field  day  In 
the  United  States. 

Of  course,  the  capitalistic  system  will  be 
blamed  for  the  debacle  when  actually  it  ts 
being  drained  so  systematicallv  that,  even 
today,  it  has  considerably  less  than  an  even 
chance  to  prove  its  worth. 

We  have  poured  forth  a  golden  and  seem- 
ingly endless  stream  of  American  dollars  In 
our  policy  of  pay,  preach,  and  retreat. 

With  nothing  to  show  for  cur  Immature 
generosity  Except  more  calls  for  help,  the 
time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  before  we  join 
our  friends  In  the  international  bread  line. 

John  S.  Knicht. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  March  15. 
19471 

TKT7MAN  POLTCT  FOE  GXEECE  RISKS  BaNK- 

xtn>TCT  AND  Wax 

So  that  our  readers  will  clearly  understand 
what  Is  in  store  for  them.  I  q-aote  a  paragraph 
from  a  New  York  Times  dispatch  by  James  B. 
RestoD,  their  specialist  In  international 
affairs: 

What  worries  President  Truman's  advisers 
at  the  moment  Is  not  this  loan  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  but  the  next  one. 

In  that  one  sentence  Mr.  Reston  epitomises 
our  future  foreign  policy:  Fight  communism 
with  dollars. 

It  Is  an  easy  slogan  end  should  go  down 
well  with  timid  Americans  who  put  the  cov- 
ers over  their  heads  every  night  just  In  case 
the  Russians  mlpht  decide  to  drop  a  few 
atomic  bombs  in  their  neighborhood  for  tar- 
get practice. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  slogan  should 
frighten  them  even  more,  for  actually  it 
means:  Fight  communism  with  dollars — and 
men  If  necessary. 

MOBAL  POSITION   HICHLT   UNTXNABLC 

The  President,  influenced  by  his  military 
advisers,  for  whom  he  has  a  profound  re- 
spect, has  in  effect  told  Russia  to  keep  hands 
off  Greece  and  Turkey  although  we  have  con- 
sistently encouraged  Great  Britain  to  rule  the 
Greeks  with  force  through  a  puppet  king. 

In  view  of  the  idealistic  statements  made 
by  the  leaders  of  all  countries  during  the  early 
days  of  the  United  Nations,  our  moral  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Greeks  is  highly  im- 
tenable.  What  we  are  actually  proposing  to 
do,  although  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
seemingly  are  falling  to  grasp  its  significance. 
Is  to  assume  the  burden  of  world  security 
with  American  dollars  and  troops. 

This  Is  a  step  that  goes  far  beyond  our 
humanitarian  desire  to  aid  Greece  In  her 
postwar  d.fflcultles,  the  premise  upon  which 


many  people  are  blindly  accepting  the  Preiii- 
dent'B  recommendations. 

With  unconscious  irony,  President  Tru- 
man's address  to  Congress  was  delivered  while 
an  11-nation  commission  from  the  United 
Nations  Council  Is  In  Greece  trj'ing  to  get  tbe 
facts. 

In  by-passing  the  United  Nations  so  C!.s- 
ually  the  President  has  dealt  that  organiza- 
tion's prestige  a  serious  blow. 

Did  we  not  accept  the  UN  as  the  means  to 
world  p»ace,  to  security  for  the  small  na- 
tions? Why,  then,  should  the  United  States 
take  unto  Itself  the  full  rcsponsiblity  lor 
deciding  how  world  peace  shall  be  maintained 
w'  en  the  problem  had  been  specifically  fi- 
signed  to  the  United  Nations  from  the  otit- 
tet? 

BXMrMEER  WHAT  WE  SAIDf 

Lest  your  memories  be  short,  a  few  quota- 
tions from  earlier  pronouncements  by  United 
Nations  leaders  are  In  order : 

April  26,  1945:  "This  conference  is  called 
upon  to  consider  the  problem  cf  setting  up 
an  organization  to  protect  the  general  petce 
and  security  of  nations  after  the  war.  •  •  • 
It  Is  obvious  that  no  one  wishes  to  restore  a 
Lea3ue  of  Nations  which  bad  no  rights  or 
power.  •  •  •  The  Soviet  Government  Is 
a  sincere  and  firm  champion  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  International  organiza- 
tion of  security.  •  •  •  we  will  fully  co- 
operate in  the  solution  of  this  great  problem 
with  all  the  other  governments  which  tre 
genuinely  devoted  to  this  noble  causf.'  — 
V.  M.  Molotov.  chairman  cf  the  S:vlet  de-e- 
gallcn  to  the  San  Pranckco  Conference. 

July  15,  1943:  "V7e  all  have  to  recopnizc' — 
no  mcvtler  how  great  our  strength — that  we 
must  d3ny  ourselves  the  Ucccse  to  do  alwuys 
as  we  please.  No  one  nation,  no  regional 
group  can.  or  should,  expect  any  special 
(rlvUege  which  harms  any  other  nation 
•  •  •  that  is  why  we  hr.ve  here  reached 
that  power  be  U£ed  not  to  wage  war,  but  to 
k:ep  the  world  at  peace  and  free  from  ihe 
fear  of  war." — President  Truman  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference. 

June  21.  1945:  "Both  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  as  a  whole  look  friend- 
lily  and  admiringly  at  the  Soviet  Union  by 
whose  sides  they  fought  for  the  maintenance 
of  human-  liberties." — Under  Secretary  Za- 
kynthinos  of  the  Greek  press  and  Informa- 
tion dep.-u-tmeat. 

November  23,  1915:  "What  does  It  concern 
Great  Britain  whether  Greece  is  a  mon- 
archy oi  a  republic?  It  Is  net  for  us  to  de- 
cide."— Foreign  Minister  Ernest  Bevin. 

February  22.  1945:  'The  ttu-ee  povers 
pledged  joint  action  to  uphold  the  right  jiro- 
claimed  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  of  all  peo- 
ples to  choose  the  form  of  government  un- 
der which  they  shall  live." — Edward  R.  Siet- 
tlnius.  Jr..  Secretary  of  State. 

March  1.  1945:  "Vaguely  defined  sphsres 
of  Influence  are  Incompatible  with  the  basic 
principles  of  interna tioaal  collaboration." — 
From  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  report  on  the 
Yalta  meeting. 

June  26.  19'».5:  "Established  a  special  or- 
ganization for  defense  of  peace  and  insur- 
ance of  security  from  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  peace-loving  nations;  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  steering  body  of  this 
organization  the  maximum  quantity  of 
armed  forces  sufficient  for  the  suppressloa  of 
aggression." — A.  A.  Gromyko,  acting  chair- 
man, the  Soviet  delegation  at  San  Franc:  sco. 

OUB  LSADEES  tOSEEEX  WAX 

The  noble  words  quoted  above  are  Just 
as  noble  today.  The  tragic  d  fference  Is  .hat 
they  have  been  so  soon  forgotten. 

Russia  Is  guilty  of  obstruction  and  hair- 
splitting in  the  councils  of  the  UN  while 
practicing  a  determined  Isolationism  for  her 
own  selfish  advantage. 

Great  Britain,  facing  economic  colli^^se 
and  loss  of  empire,  and  living  in  fear  of  lius- 


sla,  has  4\umed  once  again  to  the  United 
States  for  succor. 

Our  political  and  military  leaders  are  so 
sxire  that  we  will  eventually  go  to  war  with 
Russia  that  they  have  determined  to  call 
Russia's  hand  In  the  Balkans,  a  course  of  ac- 
tion that  may  ignite  the  first  spark  of  the 
war  they  woiild  avoid. 

The  fallacy  at  our  position  to  that: 

1.  We  are  not  supporting  a  representative 
government  in  Greece. 

2.  The  Greek  problem  is  a  world  problem 
and  not  one  specifically  reseived  tc  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

3.  A  political  ioan  to  Greece  further  weak- 
ens the  United  Nations. 

4.  We  are  inaugurating  a  change  In  for- 
eign policy  which  commits  us  morally  to 
bailing  out  every  tottering  nation  in  Europe 
and  liquidating  Its  Communists. 

0.  The  constant  drain  up:u  our  own  re- ° 
sources  will  eventually  make  it  Impossible 
for  us  to  aid  anyone. 

6.  We  are  asking  for  a  war  with  Russia. 

war  NOT  USE  the  un  puns? 

Granting  that  Greece  needs  money,  what 
abwUt  tbe  $9,000,000,003  that  are  gathering 
dust  In  the  world  tank  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? What  Is  being  done  with  Greek  acccts 
frozen  In  London?  Why  can't  the  stablllea- 
tion  fund  of  the  United  Nations  proceed  to 
stabliiee  her  currency? 

American  taxpayers  have  already  poured 
$4£C,000,C00  Into  Greece  sii^ce  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  Greek  army.  de£cribcd  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  as  "small  and  Ill-equipped," 
has  absorbed  about  $44,000,000  viorth  of 
equipment,  some  of  It  second-hand  lend- 
leare. 

Do  the  dreaded  Greek  guerrillas  from  the 
mountains  have  juore? 

When  we  have  made  the  loan  advocated 
by  President  Truman,  what  about  the  70  per- 
cent of  Greece's  overteas  debts  tjiat  are  held 
by  British  banks?    Will  we  pay  them  toe? 

It  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  concessions 
at  Tehran  that  gave  Russia  nine-tenths  of 
the  Ballcans. 

Having  handed  so  much  to  the  Commu- 
nists on  a  silver  platter,  we  new  belatedly 
determine  to  save  the  eend  piece  for  Great 
Britain. 

We  intend  to  do  It  by  opposing  the  guer- 
rillas who  fought  the  Germans  under  Brit- 
ish and  American  orders. 

V7e  Intend  to  do  it  by  backing  the  Greek 
Army  which  upon  Chi'^ago  DaUy  News  cor- 
respondent G2orge  Weller's  authority  Is 
"heavily  cpiked  with  quisling  members  and 
officers  of  the  pro-German  security  bat- 
talions." These  are 'the  "democratic  forces 
which  new  American  loans  will  arm  in  their 
anti-Communist  crusade  against  the  moun- 
taineers who  fought  the  Nazis." 

Weller  ako  asks  why.  if  President  Truman's 
claim  Is  true  that  85  percent  of  the  Greeks 
support  the  royalist  government.  It-shculd 
cost  so  much  American  money  for  the 
British-armed  five-sixths  of  the  population 
to  annihilate  that  sixth  man." 

I  do  not  believe  tbe  American  peop^  real- 
ize the  gravity  of  the  step  which  President 
Truman  has  advocated.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  sending  $400,000,000  to  aid  Greece  and  Tur- 
key but  rather  the  assertion  of  our  determi- 
nation to  combat  the  spread  of  communism 
everywhere. 

If  this  policy  Is  carried  out  to  Its  lotzical 
conclusion,  it  will  drain  our  Treasury  whL'e 
destroying  any  hope  that  the  United  States 
and  Russia  can  ever  work  together. 

Our  decision  to  appn^riate  the  policing 
functions  ot  the  United  Nations  Is  a  step 
fraught  With  such  grave  potentials  that  Con- 
gress should  not  be  starapeded  Into  givoig 
blanket  approval  to  the  President's  propcaaL 

For,  as  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  omat 
said.  "You  can't  shmke  jrour  fist  and  then 
shake  your  finger." 

John  8.  Kmem. 


«jrreece    nuKs    xMinK.rup(cy    ana    war. 


American  nnanciai  support. 


Rusaia  U  as  Inevitable  as  the  wise  men  at 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM/|RKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHfrABE 

or  OKIAHCMA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE!  TATTVES 

Monday.  March  17,  ll  47 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  OklaJoma.  Mr. 
SpeiUcer.  I  have  received  nujnerous  ru- 
mors of  extravagance  on  the  lart  of  the 
War  Department  and  our  arn  ed  services 
generally.  The  men  who  served  in 
World  War  II  can  tell  you  ol  many  un- 
necessary and  extravagant  e:  penditures 
during  the  days  of  hostilities.  Those  who 
were  still  in  the  Army  when  t  le  shooting 
ended,  can  tell  you  of  mu  liplied  in- 
stances where  waste  and  extravagance 
were  the  direct  results  of  orders  from 
high  officials  of  our  armed  for  ;es.  These 
observances  and  experiences  are  on  the 
lips  of  thousands  of  boys  wl  o  have  re- 
turned since  the  war,  and  t  ley  do  not 
like  It  becaase  they  know  th  it.  eventu- 
ally they  wjil  have  to  pay  th  ?  bill. 

The  worst  feature  of  this  >ituation  is 
that  it  continues,  and  is  goir  g  on  at  an 
inexcusable  rate  even  to  th:  s  late  day. 
I  have  received  letters  from  several  re- 
liable sources  telling  me  that  these  con- 
ditions are  almost  unbelievat  e. 

For  example,  I  received  a   etter  from 
a  lawyer  friend  of  mine,  a  m  >n  who  has 
had  at  least  12  or  15  years'  experience 
in  the  practice  of  law,  and  w  lo  was  em- 
ployed by  the  War  Departmei  it  as  a  law- 
yer to  go  to  the  Philippine  L  lards  or  to 
Japan,  and  sailed  under  his  i  lew  assign- 
ment some  time  in  Decembe  r  1946.    He 
got  as  far  as  Manila,  and  en  Fi'bruary 
12.  1947.  wrote  me  at  some  1  ;ngth,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  been  in  Mar  ila  for  over 
a  month  and  expected  to  b>ard  a  ship 
within  a  day  or  so  to  return  1 3  the  States 
because  he  had  been  dcclai  ed  surplus. 
The  fact  is  that  I  was  informed  by  the 
War  Department,  before  th  s  man  was 
accepted  for  this  appo'ntmert.  that  law- 
yers wer?  so  badly  needed  in  Manila  that 
they  anticipated  flying  this  man  across 
the  Pacific  to  the  post  of  du  ty  to  which 
he  wa«  supposed  to  be  as^i^  ^ed  in  con- 
atcUon  wUh  war  trials  In.olving  iha 
prmacution   of   tha^e   accu  ed   of   war 
cilam.    YH,  no  sooner  did   tr  reach  hit 
pMtthan  he  was  dtolAred  mrplus. 

UMtA  to  IhU  m«n\'«  narrMion  of  the 
wirwratlMt  of  th!«  War  De  >artmrnt  in 
mil  Doanimwi.   MeMyt: 

Nwr^t  IIM  •Mn:  Two  Aay*  tn*r  our  ar* 
viv  «i  «u<l  Man  I  waa  atlowttt  to  rt>|MNt  tor 
mi  r,  I  wM  ■aHiH  liat  t  a»  «t  wttti  %)m 
tw.>  xtawMft  irtM  ia«M  Ma  l^i  ■  ■  —  wHk 
iM.  Im4  aU  %H«  «Mlwe4  *^u  r>u« '  la  um 
T»9<itwwwa<a  «f  tlua  wwaaw .  TtMy  atao 
laranaMI  m  Mkal  Ikera  war*  m  \Kf  vrnte  ' 
altHfiy  lMf«  i«Ul 


niaHttMi 


%•  ««e)ar«  wtmt  A«  «  «|gM  et 
If  t)M  Ut  ot  NMli.  tlMe 
ttM  tamalat  <MMaa  i  weete  afo) 
hM  fevovcHI  a*  Uloaal  attur* 
aeyi  waMl  ataw  thwr*  ar«  aom*  t  |ht  or  nln*  ot 
M  iMte  watUDi  to  b«  repair  ftt*d  without 
ever  upottlat  «Br  duty.  Jutt  rwierday.  th* 
at  th«  F»r>nnn*l  Off o  >  teM  HM  UMt 
IS«>r  Ifl  morven  tv\x  •  aJlefwiMm 
declared  surplus  upot  thair  arrtTaJ 
1  eattao%  tor  the  lite  or  m«  ur  deratantf  «hy 
they  peratat  In  htriug  Umm    ittomeye  and 


sending  tbem  on  this  eight  or  ten  thousand 
mile  trip  only  to  have  them  arrive  here  and 
turn  around  and  go  directly  back.  Further- 
more, we  are  here  from  a  mcnih  to  6  weeks 
before  we  are  able  to  get  Ixsat  accommoda- 
tions back  (CUT  group  of  tiiree  have  now 
t>een  here  over  a  month )  all  at  heavy  cost  to 
the  Government. 

To  point  out  my  picture  and  situation 
which  is  not  at  all  unusual,  but  quite  typical 
of  the  others  here,  so  that  you  can  see  the 
hardship  and  embarrassment  involved  in  this 
sort  of  a  thing— I  announced  in  the  paper 
thet  I  was  closing  my  oSlce  and  was  going  to 
Manila  under  a  2-year  contrsct  with  the 
War  Department  to  engage  in  the  Japanese 
war-crimes  trials.  I  was  given  a  farewell 
party  by  a  large  group  of  mjf  friends  and 
presented  wi:h  a  Gladstone  bajg  as  a  going- 
away  pressnt.  I  leased  my  office  Intact  and 
he  has  even-  had  my  name  scraped  off  the 
doors  and  windows  and  his  painted  thereon. 
I  also  purchased  a  considerable  amount  of 
tropical  clothing  for  my  stay  here.  And  of 
course  the  biggest  disappointment  of  all. 
the  financial  return  I  had  envisioned  by  my 
3  years  service  here.  Not  that  I  am  neces- 
sarily pressed  financially,  becaiss  I  am  not, 
but  I  had  made  definite  future  plans  with 
this  money  I  had  hoped  to  receive.  Of 
course  there  are  the  many  other  unsatisfac- 
tory angles,  like  the  long  bard  trip,  the  abso- 
lute waste  of  3  or  4  months,  tlie  tremendous 
expenditure  by  the  Government  for  which  it 
has  not  received  a  dime  in  return,  and  £o 
forth,  and  so  forth.  Frankly,  my  case  is  not 
nearly  as  bad.  bad  as  it  is.  as  some  of  the 
others  here  waiting  to  go  back. 

Mr.  Soeaker,  I  am  now  in  recsipt  of  a 
second  letter  from  this  same  attorney, 
dated  March  6.  1947.  and  written  and 
mailed  at  Manila,  in  which  he  says: 

Thought  I  wou'.d  drop  you  a  line  to  advise 
you  I  am  still  in  Manila  but  that  I  am  defi- 
nitely scheduled  to  beard  the .    •    •    • 

This  ts  the  fourth  time  I  have  been  set  up  to 
leave  and  1  feel  that  this  is  surely  "It." 
Most  of  the  other  lawyers  that  were  declared 
■•surplttt"  at  the  time  I  was,  or  around  that 
time,  are  making  this  boat.  Almost  every 
boat  arriving  brings ''in  from  two  to  four  or 
five  lawyers  that  are  Immediately  declared 
•'surplus."  I  don't  understand  why  the  War 
Department  continues  to  send  these  lawyers 
only  to  declare  them  "surplus"  and  send 
them  back.  However,  literally  dozens  of 
clTilian  employees  In  other  categories  are 
declared  excess  upon  arrival.  They  either 
find  other  Jobs  for  them,  make  Jobs  for  thtm, 
or  repatriate  them  to  the  States.  I  think 
you  wUl  agrs*  it  Is  sU  qxate  confuslus 
From  «  waits  of  monsy  standpoint  this  stt- 
tMtkm  ts  rvaUy  "smaU  potatoas"  as  th* 
•atranaaaM  aad  wane  Ime  m  actually  tae> 

larly  by  th* 
Anay  oAmn.  Ttiere  are  aal  many  oBcers 
Qvar  iMre  (about  M  percent! eMOi  %o  have 
UtUc  a  Miythtav  to  dtui  thstj  \\  It  almost  » 
stiuAooa  ul  "all  chtels  Mtd  ao  ladiena.'* 

Mr.  tpetker.  tn  these  dkyt  when  we 
he«r  so  much  about  malntaiatai  oar  a«- 
Uooa)  4«(«Mt  and  ^<>ctu1i9  M  i  hlith 
Iteal,  tad  «•  rKtlvt  letirtm  trtun  our  con> 
aUlutnu  mmtttnt  that  Congress  not 
tmpatr  the  efficiency  of  our  armed 
forcet^whlch  letters,  l»y  Ihe  way,  are 
lonorolly  tniptred  by  Ukoi|i  on  the  pay 
roM  wanUnt  thtnta  lo  eonittnue  as  they 
art— It  certainly  U  a  dtlBeuU  sUuailott 
lo  ao)>ro.  xr  the  public  cotiM  only  becln 
to  rtoUie.  and  if  the  uxp«|trt  were  only 
mode  aware  of  the  typical  extravaiance 
of  the  War  Department  such  as  narrated 
in  the  letters  from  my  (rlend,  from  which 
X  have  quoted  excerpts.  I  think  the  people 
would  chanie  their  minds  and  Insist  that 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  take 
steps  to  eliminate  many  fornts  of  waste 


and  extravagance  now  Indulged  in  by  the 
War  Dapartment.  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  wants  to  do 
anything  that  will  in  any  way  impair  or 
jeopardize  our  military  strength  ar  d  na- 
tional security.  But  when  we  receive 
such  evidence  as  I  have  just  cuoted.  from 
people  in  whom  we  have  the  ulmos;  con- 
fidence, it  dees  make  the  Members  of 
Congress  wonder  if  there  should  net  be  a 
curtailment  of  much  of  the  useless  waste 
and  extravagance  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  there  are  thousands  of 
swivel-chair  operators  in  the  Pentagon 
Building  here  in  Washington  and  else- 
where scattered  over  the  world,  who  are 
not  needed  at  all  and  who  should  be 
dropped  from  the  pay  roll  voluntarily  by 
the  heads  of  the  military  organizations  of 
this  country.  If  they  are  not  dropped, 
and  if  this  waste  and  extravagance  is  not 
eliminated  by  our  armed  forces,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
see  that  they  are  eliminated  as  fast  as 
."luch  conditions  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 


Juvenile  Delinquency 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEe 

Monday,  March  17.  1947 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  rarely 
picks  up  a  newspaper  these  days  without 
seeing  headlines  announcing  some  brutal 
crime  committed  by  x  mere  child.  The 
head  of  the  FBI,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
is  making  a  determined  f^ght  throughout 
the  Nation  in  an  effort  to  curb  juvenile 
delinquency.  I  heard  a  broadcast  this 
morning  et  7:30  over  WOL  by  Mr. 
George  E  Reedy  dealing  with  that  sub- 
ject, which  I  conceive  to  be  so  entirely 
worth  while  that  I  am  Including  it  In  this 
Statement.    It  is  as  follows: 

A  United  Press  story  dsts-llntd  Albany. 
N,  T..  rs\eals  U\9  conXesslon  of  a  14-year-old 
boy  to  the  brutal  hangU^  ot  an  ••year-old 
child,  in  a  woudsd  arcs  on  the  outskirts  o( 
Alb;u)y.  lUpld-fUrc  ds\-«)(^)ments  caught  up 
with  the  tccn^ai*  kUlsr  who.  District  At> 
tor»sy  JuUsn  B.  Krway  said,  "lust  decldsd  to 
hsng  the  liuis  tsUow,"  Wsll.  in  Washtug^ 
ton  this  mornDvg  aitd  etrery  oUter  city  thst 
has  a  morning  uewepapar.  m  this  MaUoa  ot 
ours.  thsr«  i«  aiahsartenlng  conftrmallan  la 
today's  r.eaflUnsa,  thsi  w*  wr*  paying  f\Mr  th* 
yesrt  ot  asglvct  lU  our  chtidrsn  It  u  in  the 
rurm  ot  a  report,  by  m  Dir*ct«ur  J,  KdgAr 
Hovvsr,  and  Its  tacts  are  atraight>lrum<tut< 
sitottltivr.  snd  unpteasani, 

TiM  chiet  ot  the  Chmaa  %eUs  us  that  lie 
ars  la  a  dark  parley  at  ertase,  where  the  old 
gangs  are  ce«r«upttt|  for  major  taravs,  fur« 
thermote,  be  eaya  IM  etaeu  ol  a  "spirit  ot 
«n()vume  sbandan  baee  nel  nm  UMr  eowres." 

At  nrst  itaDfse  there  seem  %o  be  a  tew 
rays  ot  itu«>«hiue  \%\  Mr  ll^^wver's  t*\yotx.  II* 
tell  us  that  tor  the  llrst  tuae  since  the  war 
started  teen>aters  have  taUea  trom  their 
leading  position  in  crime.  The  top  group  in 
IMt  was  th*  ll-y*«r-old  age  bracket. 

now*v«r,  after  stating  that  fact,  he  goes 
on  to  warn  us  that  It  only  reflects  the  pay* 
off  for  the  aeglect  ot  our  children  dviring 
th*  war  years.  To  put  It  bluntly,  the  teen- 
age  petty  thieves  ot  yesterday  have  gredu« 
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st«d  into  the  adult-hardened  criminals  of 
today. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Hoover's  language  Is  re- 
strained. He  states  the  facts,  and  says:  "The 
gradual  break-down  of  the  American  home 
is  beginning  to  be  reflected  in  the  national 
behavior  pattern  and  is  a  real  cause  for 
alarm." 

To  put  that  statement  In  simpler  terms, 
parents  hSve  become  so  absorbed  In  other 
problems  that  they  have  let  their  children 
run  wild.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  there 
has  been  some  Improvement,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  enough. 

As  an  example  of  this,  arrests  of  girls  under 
21  years  of  age  last  year  declined  by  one- 
third  from  1945.  This  would  he  encourag- 
ing if  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  figure 
Is  stUl  40  percent  higher  than  it  was  in  pre- 
war years. 

Furthermore,  the  percentages  do  not  con- 
vey the  full  shock  of  the  facts  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  Even  thouzh  the  figure 
dropped,  more  than  lOS.COO  teen-age  boys 
and  girls  were  arrested  last  year. 

All  of  these  facts  would  be  more  palatable 
If  there  was  concrete  evidence  that  a  full- 
scale  ofieneive  was  being  launched  sgiinat 
Juvenile  crime.  ][>espite  the  headlines,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  as  a  whole  still  seems 
to  regard  the  problem  with  apathy. 

Mr.  Hoover  puu  his  finger  on  the  major 
sore  spot.  It  Is  the  lack  of  persons  ade- 
quately trained  to  deal  v:Hii  crime.  He  dees 
not  limit  his  criticism,  of  course,  to  agencies 
handling  JuvenUe  delinquency,  but  extends 
it  to  departments  treating  crime  in  all  Its 
phases 

The  FBI  Director  liaa  slways  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  specialists  on  the  police  forces 
of  America.  He  believes  that  crime  is  not 
a  simple  thing  which  can  he  solved  by  a  few 
simple  answers.  It  is  a  comolicated  prob- 
lem that  demands  the  attention  of  experts. 

This  is  especially  true  of  teen-age  crime. 
Practically  every  city  has  a  separate  deuart- 
ment  to  handle  Juvenile  delinquents.  How- 
ever, it  takes  very  little  Investigation  to  find 
out  that  they  are  usually  understaffed,  un- 
derpaid, and  overworked. 

As  Mr.  Hoover  points  out.  we  are  gv:)lng 
to  have  to  take  drastic  action  to  remedy 
these  things.  If  we  ignore  this  report,  we 
are  going  to  wake  up  some  morning  and  find 
that  we  tisve  neglected  a  cancer  tliat  has 
grown  to  a  point  where  it  can  destroy  our 
country. 


Gordon  Ciapp  Surreys  TVA's  Futtire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

V  or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYLR 


or  T«NN1 
m  Till  HOU8I  or  MTMMNTATIVM 

tfoiMNMr.  mrcM  17.  INT 

Mr.  KEPAVVHt  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Md  insxlm  of  'by  thetr  works  ye  atuUI 
know  them"  Is  an  spt  one  and  espeetilly 
true  In  the  ea.^e  of  Ot>rdo»i  Clapp.  who."* 
ccuftrmsttlon  «s  TVA  Chairman  Is  bcloie 
Ihe  Saoate,  B)'  all  standards  Mr. 
Cl»M*i  recoi^  in  TVA  U  a  capable  aitd 
impNislve  one.  Mr,  Speaker,  with 
\MH  to  uttend  my  remark.<.  I  Include  an 
Mtldt  by  Mr.  Clapp  enUtlrd  'The  lYn- 
Valley  Pace.'*  the  Future."  His 
like  his  deed.«.  speak  for  them- 
MlYft.    It  follows : 

Oontlauiag  to  kelp  the  Tennessee  Valley 
aaasaMinlties  appraise  and  us*  their  r*> 
aoMcass  in  the  most  prudent  and  dynamic 
Way  possible  will  b*  the  aim  of  the  Tsnneese* 
Valley  Auihortty  In  tii*  (utur*.  as  it  has  been 
in  th*  past,    TVA's  plans  (or  th*  future  ar* 


drawn  from  the  knowledge  and  expeilence 
gleaned  In  the  past  from  research,  experi- 
ments, demonstrations,  and  a  close-working 
partnership  with  the  institutions  and  agen- 
cies of  the  State  and  local  governments  of 
the  region  and  with  citizen  groups  active  in 
business.  Industry,  labor,  aul  agricultural 
enterprises. 

In  the  past  IS  years  TVA  has  established 
the  tools  with  which  the  Tennessee  Valley 
wiH  fashion  its  economic  security.  Tne 
dams  (mcjt  of  them)  liave  been  built  to 
harness  the  region's  abundant  rainfall  in  a 
far-flung  river  system  for  power,  navigation, 
and  floor  control.  In  the  rehabilitated  and 
modernized  chemical  plants  left  from  World 
War  I  hi^h  analysis  fertilirers  have  been 
developed  to  conrervc  and  revitalize  the  soil 
and  thereby  make  possible  a  fundamental 
change  from  a  one-crop  sysiem  to  civcnifled 
faming  suited  to  the  long  grov/Ing  seaion 
with  which  the  ret,ion  is  blessed.  T;mbrr 
owners  are  entering  an  expandins  program 
that  will  redTice  the  drain  on  the  vailcy's 
forests  and  place  tbem  on  a  self-rustain.ng 
bzsfs.  Mineral  deposits  are  being  inven- 
toried and  c'eveloped  by  private  industry 
encouraged  in  several  Insl&nces  by  new  or 
revised  technical  processes  de\elcped  by  the 
TVA  and  the  coopera.,ing  research  and  lub- 
cratoiy  facilities  of  the  States  rnd  their  uni- 
varsltics.  River  trafik:  will  continue  to  grew. 
Huge  sbipracnta  of  petroleum  products  are 
now  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  river 
for  (h3  first  time.  Automobiles,  grains,  and 
other  bulk  cargoes  are  moving  in  sutistantlal 
quantities  and  establlchlng  new  economic 
and  commercial  tiea  between  the  creat  in- 
terior rcg  ens  of  the  country  anf*  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

Intensified  protection,  restoration,  and  de- 
velopment of  tlie  forests,  the  lancls,  and  the 
mlneralb  aided  by  ti»e  water  paver  i:ow  a\all- 
eb'e  from  the  TVA  system  at  lew  rates  ever 
an  area  of  80.CCO  square  miles  oCer  splendid 
opportunities  to  establish  a  diversified  end 
strong  economy.  The  prople  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  know  thl';  and  are  at  work  in 
hurdreds  of  ccmmunities  to  mcintain  the 
faster  pace  of  development  which  was  well 
begun  before  the  war. 

ill  rural  elecirification.  for  exr.mp:e.  the 
cocperctives  and  municipalities  distributing 
TVA  electricity  are  expanding  and  extending 
their  systems  to  thousands  of  new  rur?l 
customers.  Present  plans  call  (or  35.C00 
milss  cf  new  lines  and  initial  service  to  liO,- 
000  new  custotners.  Within  5  veers  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  total  of  al>QUt  275,000  farms  will 
be  served,  or  neerly  20  times  as  many  as  in 
loss,  Wlist  this  roean&  lor  diveis  fld  de- 
velopment on  the  laxul  and  In  the  smsU  com- 
muniUss  of  th*  valley  is  clear— the  energy 
of  •  (ully  controlled  river  is  reachlu«  out  to 
the  people  snd  the  r«sou)t;«s  ol  the  eoU, 
Tita  pe^W  have  a  new  tool  with  whtch  to 
lasUMw  a  sScoater  econoaty  ttaeoied  with  lass 
<rwHsiy  and  »ore  sattst^'lnt  daUy  UvUAt> 

The  coiasatMitiee  ate  le^rulug  by  the  «a* 
anq^lsa  assoag  them  snd  aidvd  t»y  reeearoh 
and  isssasntraUuns  th«t  they  will  pcospsr  U 
they  take  thsr  natural  r««ourees  tala  ae* 
eouat  Mxd  build  them  inti«  prviperty  related 
sftWuittursl  and  liulusirlal  eaterprlea 
Thrte  Is  ttowing  recvicnttiott  ot  the  view 
that  \hp  ht*\  industiiv*  uvt  tite  seisstialty 
«iil  b«  th*  out«r\>wth  sud  Imloal  lesuU  o( 
the  hest  use  o(  tlte  lat^d  ^vr  prodtMtlQA  Of 
rood  Mtd  Aher  suiuble  tor  proossstiti  Inio 
nnlshed  products;  that  ludtMtrles  must  be 
«*  diverse  *«  the  Und  usss  upon  whtch  they 
will  dcprud.  t^>ttu)i  (lelds  conveitrd  to  pM* 
tuir  thi\}Vi|ih  phosphate  and  lime  lead  to 
livestock— beet  aad  »Uk— cheese  teetorlss, 
cold>BtoriHrr  Attd  rreeser  plsnu;  and  osaay 
other  drvelopmenu  follow.  Valley  minerals, 
dlveree  in  kind,  are  found  In  relatively  sssall 
deposits,  but  they  sre  being  developed  end 
sre  stipplyini  axpaaded  and  new  industries 
and  mauurscturing  operations. 

It  U  TVA's  Job,  workUtt  with  eeUbllshed 
ageucles  stich  es  Stat*  and  local  plannini 


units,  universities  and  colleges,  research 
staffs,  civic  bodies,  and  others,  to  help  the 
people  see  the  region  and  its  resources  as  a 
whole  and  indentify  specific  opportunities 
for  development  to  be  e::pIoited  prudently 
by  the  people  themselves. 

These  cooperative  arrangements  which  TVA 
has  nurtured  snd  stlmulsted  will  be  inten- 
sified in  the  years  shead.  The  common  pur- 
pose cf  the  Valley — strength  and  economic 
advance  through  wise  vise  of  Its  native  re- 
sourceE — will  continue  to  unite  groups  snd 
skills  of  all  kinds  in  achieving  greater  human 
b?ncfit  from  the  applications  cf  science, 
engineering,  snd  democratic  principles  of 
administration  and  education.  Emphases 
upon  thb;  goal  and  these  methods  is  TVA% 
msjor  task. 

In  1933  the  average  per  capita  Income  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  was  40  percent  cf  the 
national  average.  In  1939  It  wa?  44  percent. 
At  the  clofp  of  the  war  It  is  58  percent.  The 
Valley  is  moving  to  clcse  the  disparity  and 
to  take  Ita  full  place  among  the  regions  of 
the  Dn'ted  States  as  a  region  of  economic 
leedership:  as  an  example  of  greater  freedom 
through  voluntary  planning;  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  methods  by  which  tlie  diversity  of 
phj-sicsl  resources  snd  the  diversity  of  hu- 
man talents  and  aspirations  can  l>e  brought 
together  by  free  choice  for  more  widespread 
human  bencflts. 

The  Teimessee  Valley  dOci  not  undcres- 
ttm<:te  the  Immensity  of  its  future  tssk.  But 
the  TVA  has  been  assured  thst  its  methods 
serve  the  needs  and  enhance  the  dignity 
of  the  people  and  that  It  is  moving  toward 
constfintly  expanded  goals  of  their  rwn 
choosing,  snd  with  s  wcrluble  hope.  Hard 
w.irk.  Intelligent  foreaifht.  and  continued 
reliance  upon  the  Rood  .Itidgmsat  and  cour- 
age of  an  informed  public  cuppcrt  will  keep 
the  T\'A  plive  to  lt«  responsibliities  and  slert 
to  its  cpfXirtunlUes  to  serve  a  wld;r  snd  wld?r 
public  Interest. 


Izrestia  EdHorial  Text  on  Tmnaa  Gi'esce 
and  Ttirkey  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/RK8 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SA^OOWS^ 

or   MTCUICAW 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESE:<TATIVBS 

Mondhv.  March  t7.  1947 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remsrks  in  the  Rrcon. 
I  wish  to  include  the  Ixvestia  editorial 
text  as  11  appeared  In  the  Wat^tafton 
Post: 
wnvKU  SBiecatM.  vaxr  on  i«tm*N  esana, 

VWSKXT  ri.SM 

On  Msrch  It  the  thtited  Mats*  leasMsat 

Ttussaw  sail  mi  I  a  ssesssfs  to  Oaairsss  In 
whirh  he  eeltsd  that  mtJDIO.m  be  assifned 
tor  fiviat  unws%  aM  %a  Oreasa  and  T^fc^y, 
and  asklif  t«r  psnalBlstt  %a  is«d  «a  Ikase 
eouatfles  iwissa  aMUaa  ant  mHliary  psr- 
Boan*l  *a  well  as  the  sseurtac  ol  the  tralauif 
aad  lostrtMUun  eC  spsosUy  pkksd  Greek  aad 
Turkish  piriBstbisI  to  <^— r<saa  pstaonael. 

Qtvtai  the  frouitds  ttMr  his  piapssal.  TrtH 
ststed  Ihst  oreece  wes  la  a  dsai^sraie 
political  sittMttoa,  ■main 
able  to  act  as  trwsiae  lor  the 
Msd  tiMt  BHiata  Is  taeed 
with  UM  aasssslty  a(  laiustac  or  alusUMUai 
her  obllgatloDS  la  aeveral  parts  ot  tte  world. 
iaottMUag  Qieeee. 

Turkey.  In   h*r  turn,  rsfussttd  speedy 
Amertoen  aid.    Trtie.  Turkey,  dlSertac  treat 
Greece,  did  iM>t  suffer  trom  the  Issoad  World 
War.  but  she   needs  the   Anandal  aid  oC 
Briuin  and  the  tJntted  CUtas  ot 
said  Truman,  to  carry  out  that  i 
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wMeh  to  nfvmmrf  for  tht 
h*r  nntlonitl  tntlty. 

An4  UMOtar  M  Um  Brltiah 
a  rwolt  oC  Its  own  tftAruiUM.  in 
c«M  hM  not  tiM  fift-""  (or 
etol  or  othMT  ali  to  ttb*  furka  th«n 
In  Trumknt  opinion,  must  b« 
tht  UnU«d  BUtM. 

Thua  tt  la  propoMd  to  tht 
irtM  that  It  MAetloB  two  food 
onct:  to  MVt  OtHM  lioai  tnttrntl 
and  p«y  tor  tht  cost  of  modprntrtn 
upon  which  alltgodly  tvtn  b*r  furt 
tnc«  deptnds. 

Thcrt  can  bt  no  doubt  that  tht 
tht   IteMarli   goYtrnmtnt    to    tb< 
Btataa  of  Amertm  «tth  a  tearful 
htip  U  clear  evidence  of  the 
that    Internal-political    regime 
unexpectedly  received  a  flattering 
in  the  Prealdent'a  measage  to  ~ 

But  the  matter  not  only,  and  not 
Ilea  m  the  venal  Greek  monarchlsu 
allies,  who  have  been  pleaaantly  . 
American   Congreaamen   aa_dlrect 
nati  of   the  defender  of 
ItftBdary  King  Leonidaa.     It  la 
that  the  real  rulera  of  Greece  up 
have  been  and  art  atiU  the  Britlsl 
authorltttt. 

British  troopa  found  themaelves 
territory  from  1944     On  Churchll 
tlve.  Britain  took  upon  herself 
aiblUty   for   atablllxlng   political 
in    Greece.      Tht    British    auth< 
not  only  helped  to  maintain  at  th< 
actlonary.  antidemocratic  forcea 
and  demonatrattd  extreme 
tn   the   matUr,  supporting  people 
tively  mMI  eooadoualy  collaborate< 
Germans,  toot  tlao  all  the  politics 
BOmlc    acttrtttes   of   the   short  ' 
govarnmenta.  made  up  of  the 
combinations,  have  been  carried 
the  prtaent  time  under  vigilant 
trol  and  admlnlatratlon. 

Todnf  tho  rtauit  of  thla  poltcy 
MM— ooaiflota  bankruptcy.  Brit 
AM  aol  Mng  tortured  Oreact  tht 
qukot  aho  n  thoroughly  dtttrvtd. 
|HK>plt  found  Itatlf  thrust  onto 
irtah  auSwwt.  hunftr.  and  pov 
«M  li  Ml  «ly4ag  «o«B.  but  la  '^ 
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■ui  iMt  Ml  Um  pr«M»nct  of  foMgn  tro«>p« 
•n  Offth  tacfMory  M^Ml  b^*^  •  *•<>  •<*** 
o(aff»lr«t  DMt MlBHt«l«, «lie kro«lhlin«<t 
hatwW  OfMMt  iiMHtthh.  bMr 
for  Um  hMtltfv^ivy  «C  tht 
tfumnhtpy 

tiM   <Uag>t<»B   rrtaUtoats    n\ 
I  Uhw  paHwUy  Mttml  quae 
tar  MMk  MlMey  art 
11m  OMMi  tutta 
to  MimiM  tiM  BrltMt  ■ract'-r 
thtmaoltoa  tntoMI  taUewng  the  ^ 
•mplt. 

Nn  wondtr  tht  London  Timta 
Truman's  auttmtnt  whllt  tht 
graph  notes  that  his  ^wtch 
Brttuh  policy  In  Oiaact. 

From  Truman's  statement  It  ma 
ttocd  thflt  the  United  States 
tend  altering  the  course  of  the 
being  carried  out  In  Greece. 
alxo.  then,  ont  cannot  expect 

The   American   Government 
least  Intention  of  acting  in  the 
tlon  aa  one  might  have  expected 
ber  of  the  United  Nations  Organ 
rled  about  the  fate  of  another 
ter's  members.     It  la  obvious  that 
Ington  they  do  not  wish  to 
count  the  obligations  accepted 
emment  of  the  United  States  of 
gardlng  the  UNO. 

Displaying  singular  nerrousnela 
did  not  even  consider  It  neceasa  7 
the  resulu  <rf  the  work  of  the  Sec  irlty 
cU  Commission  specially  sent  t( 
clarify  the  slttiatlon  on  the  apoi . 
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In  vain  did  the  American  President  remem- 
ber that  the  United  States  had  taken  upon 
htratif  a  Itading  rolt  in  tht  crtatlou  of  tht 
Unlttd  Nations  Organisation.  In  any  cftat 
thtrt  was  no  point  In  rtrntmbtrlnf  thla  and 
txprttaing  at  the  same  time  one'i  desire  to 
act  over  the  head  of  the  UNO.  not  taking  into 
account  the  existence  of  an  international 
organisation  and  forgtttlng  that  a  ptrma. 
nent  international  organ  slta  continuously 
In  New  York— tht  Btctirlty  Counoll. 

Truman  did  not  takt  into  acccunt  tlthtr 
tht  international  organisation  or  tht  aOVtr> 
elgnty  of  Greece.  In  fact,  what  will  re- 
main of  Greek  sovereignty  after  American 
military  and  civilian  personnel  have  sat  on 
the  heada  of  the  Greek  leaders  and  when 
that  personnel  btglna  admlnlaterlng  In 
Greece  with  the  aid  of  two  hundred  and 
flfty  American  dollars  brought  Into  that 
country? 

The  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
Greece  will  be  the  first  to  suffer  as  a  result  of 
such  singular  defense.  The  Greek  people, 
which  waged  an  heroic  struggle  for  its  Inde- 
pendence and  liberty,  do  not  deserve  such 
treatment. 

If  this  U  what  the  Messrs.  Tsaldarla  were 
after,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Tsal- 
darlses  who  have  brought  Greece  to  auch  a 
pass. 

The  long-suffering  Greek  people  face  the 
prospect  of  having  one  "master,"  Britain,  re- 
placed by  another  "master,"  the  United 
States. 

Whatever  prettxU  are  used  to  vindicate 
American  claims  to  American  domination  In 
Greece,  these  claims  cannot  be  Jvstlfled  by 
a  defenae  of  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  the  Greek  people. 

The  American  arguments  for  rendering  as- 
sistance to  Turkey  are  bused  upon  a  threat 
to  the  integrity  of  Turkish  territory,  thovgh 
no  one  and  nothing  threatens  Turkey's  in- 
tegrity. Amsrican  "assistance"  to  Turkey  Is 
obviously  aimed  at  putting  this  oountry  also 
under  the  United  States'  control,  after  which 
one  would  not  be  able  to  speak  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Turkish  heme  and  foreign  pol- 
ley.  since  this  policy  would  be  directly  con» 
trolled  by  American  Imperialism. 

Certain  American  commentators  admit  this 
quite  openly.  Walter  Uppmanni,  tor  exam- 
pie,  frankly  pnlnta  out  In  (he  Ne^r  York  Htr* 
aid  Trl^un^  thtvt  an  Americtan  a  Utnet  with 
Turk(<y  v^nviid  give  tht^  VuitMl  Itatta  a  atra* 
ttfto  poaition,  ineomparably  mer*  Mhrtnt«> 
gtous  than  any  othtr,  from  which  powM 
couM  bt  wielded  over  the  Middle  Kn«t, 

Commenting  on  Truman's  mea«««gt  tn  Con* 
greea,  the  Ntw  York  Tim«»a.  in  hl$h»aoundinR 
worHs,  proelaims  the  advent  of  "the  ag«  of 
Amsnout  Htponslbillty  "  The  <)ueatlon  it, 
howvsr.  what  la  auch  mont  pru^tic  "Ameri. 
CSA  rstpOMlbUtty'*  but  a  smoke  screen  for 
plana  of  expansion?  Dilations  to  the  effect 
that  tht  Unlttd  States  "la  cnlled  upon  to 
saTt"  Orttct  and  Turkey  from  eecpanalon  on 
the  part  of  the  so-called  tntalllarian  atatea 
art  not  new.  Hitler  alao  referred  to  the  Bol- 
shevtks  when  he  wanted  to  open  the  road  to 
conquests  for  himself. 

Now  they  try  to  take  Greece  and  Turkey 
under  their  control  and.  by  raising  a  din 
about  "totallUrtan  statra."  attempt  to  dis- 
guise their  plans  of  expanalon. 

This  seems  the  more  attractive  In  that. 
while  ell>cwlng  themselves  In,  the  United 
States  is  pushing  nontotalltarlan  Great  Brit- 
ain out  of  yet  another  state  or  two. 

Truman's  declaration  could  not  but  attract 
the  atventlon  of  broad  public  opinion  both 
within  and  without  the  United  States.  One 
cannot  say  that  it  did  not  meet  serious  criti- 
cism, even  ir  circles  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 

A  group  of  13  American  Congressmen 
tried  to  dissuade  Truman  from  making  his 
statement.  Democratic  Senator  Tatlob 
stated  that  they  received  with  disgust  the 
proposal  to  vote  for  tht  giving  of  financial 
aid  to  tht  monarchist  government  which 


waa  persecuting  thott  who  fought  agnlnst 

NnailMm. 

Democrat  Senator  JoNNaoN  rtptnttd  the 
aame  thought,  that  ht  approvtd  aid  tn  toed- 
stuffs  without  political  alms  with  alt  hit 
heart,  but  that  the  President  had  not  made 
a  distinction  bttwfn  foodstuffs  and  bulltta 
which  was  tht  reason  fur  his,  Johnson's, 
disilluaionment.  Senator  Johnson  said  ht 
did  not  approvt  tht  stnding  of  Amtrlcan 
nnllltary  personnel  to  Gretce  and  Turkey, 
tvtn  aa  advistrs.  Miliury  aid  to  Turkey 
and  Orttct  could  Itad  to  military  Inttrftr- 
enct  tn  other  parts  of  the  world.  Ht  was 
ready  to  give  millions  to  aid  hungry  ptopit 
but  not  a  alngle  cent  to  help  d^ayed  mon- 
archies. 

Democrat  Senator  PtPFin  stated  that  tht 
recommendations  made  by  Truman,  put  for- 
ward completely  without  consultation  with 
the  United  Natlona.  created  a  threat  for 
United  Nations,  and  would  place  upon  the 
United  States  unknown  obligations. 

Also  characteristic  Is  the  comment  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Republican  Kttvr- 
soN.  who  said  that  supporters  of  Truman'a 
program  apparently  would  not  be  satisfied 
vntll  the  United  States  was  bankrupt. 

Ileruy  Wallace  and  several  other  leading 
American  figures  came  out  with  a  sharply 
negatlvs  response  to  Truman's  message. 

We  witness  a  fresh  Intrusion  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Into  the  affairs  of  other 
states.  The  United  States  of  America  claims 
to  leadership  *  1  International  affairs  grow 
parallel  with  tne  growing  appetite  of  tht 
American   quarters  concerned. 

However,  the  American  leaders,  acting  In 
the  new  historical  circumstances,  fall  to 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  old  methods  of 
the  colonlaers  and  diehard  poUtlclana  have 
outlived  their  time  and  art  doomed  to  fall- 
tire.  In  thla  Ilea  the  chief  weakiiesa  of  Tru- 
man's message. 


Do  Not  Ask  Too  Mach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

iXr  rtNNSVt  VAN1A 

IN  TNI  M0U8I  OP  RtPRBSINTATlVM 

MoNrfay,  MartH  17,  l$4f 

Mr.  GAVIN;  Mr.  BpMktr,  \mdn  iMvt 
to  rxientl  my  rfinitrk*  In  thr  Rx<^ro.  X 
tncludf  he  roUowiriK  vditoiisl  frttm  ihs 
Oil  City  ^Pa.)  Dtrrlck  of  Murch  13, 1847: 

DO   NOT   ASK  TOO   UVtH 

Pive  years  of  war  and  IS  ytars  of  tht  New 
Doal  have  done  so  much  to  upset  tht  Uulttd 
States  that  a  Republican  Congrtta  cannot  bt 
blamed  for  not  corrtotlng  everything  in  a 
few  mnntha.  Congrats  must  feel  its  any  and 
explore  every  angle  btfore  it  la  suit  It  Is 
doing  tht  btat  that  cnn  be  done. 

Last  week  Senator  Hknut  Cabot  Lc>dok.  of 
Massachuaetts.  dtllvtrtd  an  addrtss  li:  which 
he  urged  early  congreaalonal  action  to  re- 
build the  Government  from  top  to  Iwttom. 
He  found  gross  Inefficiency  and  confusion  In 
the  present  structure.  He  dwelt  on  the  al- 
most total  Ignorance  now  prevailing  a.s  to  the 
Government's  real  problems  of  organ:zation, 
personnel  recruitment,  coordination  End  ad- 
ministration. He  wants  to  see  a  speciil  com- 
mLssion  set  up  to  ascertain  all  the  f ai  ts  and 
propose  a  complete  overhauling  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  structure  and  detail. 

This  does  not  mean  any  change  in  tlie  fun- 
damental arrangement  of  our  Govenment, 
but  it  would  make  a  deep  study  of  the  various 
spending  organizations,  of  the  men  vho  di- 
rect them,  and  whether  or  not  they  operate 
for  public  or  private  benefit. 
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Let  us  tskt  all  the  labor  questions  which 
have  arisen.  There  will  be  some  amendment 
of  the  Warner  Act  to  give  employers  the 
right  of  fret  speech  and  to  aak  tltctloiis. 
TO  our  way  of  thinking  it  wtuld  be  better  to 
repeal  tht  act.  Capital  and  labor  can  bar- 
gain  without  It. 

There  will  probably  bt  a  ban  on  Jurtadtc- 
tlonni  and  sympathy  strikts  and  a  limit  on 
secondary  boyeotu.  Govtmment  will  prob- 
ably bt  given  tht  powtr  to  titt  the  ln]unrtion 
la  strikes  affecting  tht  public  welfare. 
Untona  will  be  required  to  register  and  pub- 
lish their  ftnancts,  aiid  a  secret  strike  vote 
will  be  ordertd  of  all  workers  not  Jtiat  a 
majority  of  those  voting. 

We  doubt  If  there  will  be  any  ban  on  the 
cloeed  shop  br  on  industry-wide  bargaining 
unions.  We  think  there  should.  An  indus- 
try-wide strike  could  Inflict  national  dls- 
aater.  What  one  employer  could  afford  to 
pay,  another  could  not.  Many  union  work- 
ers dislike  the  closed  shop.  This  means  do 
or  pay  what  the  union  says  or  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

The  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act  should  be  re- 
pealed. Something  should  be  done  about 
picketing,  but  this  is  probably  a  matter  for 
each  State  to  handle.  Labor  has  the  right 
to  organize.  It  has  the  right  to  strike.  But 
It  does  not  have  the  right  to  ruin  the  em- 
ployer's business  or  Industry. 

Congress  will  have  difficulty  cutting  the 
budget  because  It  does  not  know  enough 
about  the  business  of  the  Government.  Sen- 
ator TArr  has  raised  his  figure  from  four 
and  one-half  billions  to  five  billions.  Beards- 
ley  Ruml,  an  expert  on  tax  matters,  stated 
Sunday  that  a  tax  reduction  of  eight  billions 
was  feasible,  but  he  proposed  that  part  of 
this  revenue  be  used  for  foreign  loans  and 
grants  beneficial  to  the  American  economy. 

80  there  yuu  are.  The  Government  ought 
to  be  revamped.  We  should  know  where  all 
the  money  Is  going.  An  annual  figure  ahould 
be  set  up  fur  cutting  the  public  debt.  Tht 
Interest  chargt  ou  thla  alont  runs  over  fivt 
biUlona  a  year.  It  would  takt  86  yeara  to 
wipe  out  tht  debt  tven  If  It  mtrt  dout  at 
Xhv  rate  uf  U\roe  bUltuna  a  year. 

Another  matter  which  nei^da  thorough  In- 
Ttatigatiun  la  the  8ul»idy  ayattm.  There  la 
1  wide  dtmiind  fur  ita  abitlitiun.  This  would 
Mnount  tu  •  saving  of  shout  ihrt*  SMd  oi^t- 
halt  btilioiu  a  ysar, 

T«  ssk  thU  Mspublican  C<u\|rssi  to  Iwmt* 
distsly  «or(«el  til  tlit  aUuNts  whieh  ha>t 
erv«|U  into  this  O^iytrnmtnt  during  tht  paat 
1ft  yvaia  la  to  ssk  too  much.  Cuttgrsss  wsnu 
%o  bs  surs  It  is  ea  tht  right  trsok. 


T«i  RtductioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1947 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  L.  P.  Reid,  of  the  Renville 
Star-Farmer  of  Renville,  Minn.,  affords 
much  food  for  thought  and  It  is  well 
worth  the  time  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  study  his  letter  and  editorial, 
hereafter  quoted: 

RcNvnxE  Stax-Parmkr. 
RerivUlc.  Minn..  March  1, 1947. 
Hon.  H.  Carl  Anoehsen. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Ma.  ANDERSEM:  There  has  been  a  lot 

of  talk,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  relating  to 

cutting  income  taxes  20  percent  across  the 

board,  at  the  same  time  taking  four  to  six 


billion  dollars  from  tht  btidgtt  In  ordsr  to 
make  a  payment  on  tht  natlotial  dtbt. 

Both  tax  reducing  and  debt  paying  art 
oonimendnbie  objects.  Both  have  been  long 
conaldered  as  dsslislils  bf  many  thrifty  pto« 
pie.  In  my  ea%tms%ton,  howtvtr.  thert  art 
ont  or  two  vital  ntctsaltits  that  should  bt 
taktn  cart  of  btfort  cutting  tht  rieh  man's 
tsMS  and  start  reducing  tht  debt. 

Tht  first  thing  this  Nation  nttds.  and  must 
have,  la  a  aound  systtm  of  iMtlonal  dtfsnst. 
I  would  say  this  should  Includt  s  unlvsrsal 
service  training  program. 

After  dtfenae  Is  taken  care  of  I  believe  a 
tot  of  consideration  should  be  given  to  tlie 
plight  of  many  of  tht  young  people  who  woti 
the  war  and  literally  saved  the  clvtltatd  world 
from  disaster.  I  refer  to  the  service  man  and 
women,  thous&nds  of  whom,  sfter  going 
through  some.hing  worse  than  any  hell  con- 
ceived by  the  human  race,  now  have  no  place 
to  rest  their  heads.  I  deem  It  a  shame  that  a 
great,  rich  Nation,  able  and  willing  to  feed 
the  starving  millions  in  other  lands,  which 
could  pour  out  close  to  $200,000,000,000  to 
win  the  war.  and  which,  since  the  fighting 
stopped.  Jias  loaned  many  other  billions  to 
other  nations,  cannot  provide  adequate  liv- 
ing quarters  for  the  men  and  women  who 
fought  the  good  fight  on  many  a  foreign 
battlefield.  We  said  in  words  then  tbat 
when  and  If  they  returned  nothing  would  be 
too  good  for  those  boys  and  girls.  What 
about  now?  There  are.  you  know,  authenti- 
cated cases  where  GI  families  live  In  such 
clcae  quarters  that  there  Is  not  even  a  chonce 
for  the  common  decencies.  One  writer,  who 
haa  Invtatigated  and  should  know,  states  that 
there  are  over  200,000  such  cases  or  worst  in 
the  city  of  New  York  alone. 

To  correct  this  manifest  Injxistict  I  wou!d 
say  that  the  Government.  Instead  of  cutting 
taxes  and  paying  off  on  the  debt  at  this  time, 
ought  to  build  adequate  housing  and  aell  to 
the  veterans  at  a  low  rate  of  Interest,  with 
payments  on  the  principal  the  same  as  rent. 
Either  that  or  see  to  It  that  the  men  without 
homta  can  borrow  tht  money  on  tht  terma 
as  stated  In  ordtr  to  build  homtt  for  their 
famlllta. 

After  theae  ntetasary  matters  have  been 
takeit  care  of  I  btlltvt  It  would  bt  then  Jua- 
tlfiablt  to  cut  taxes,  at  Issst  In  tht  lower 
brackets,  as  well  as  tu  start  psylni  off  tht 
national  debt— but  not  hstors. 
Klnotrvly  yours, 

L.P,  Hats, 


(Prom  tht  RtnvlUt  (Minn,)  •tsr-Psrmsr) 


Thsrs  to  s  proposal  tn  OoAgrsas  to  cut  tht 
nstlonal  budtfet  by  16,000,000,000,  pay  about 
four  and  a  half  billions  on  tht  naUonsl  dtbt, 
St  tht  same  time  slicing  inconae  tsMS  W  psr« 
cent  across  tht  board. 

Cutting  the  national  btidgtt  by  tht  abovt 
amount  of  money,  accordiaf  to  some  author- 
ities, means  loppltig  ia,5OOMO.O0O  from  de- 
fense funds.  In  the  meantime,  thousands  of 
War  veterans  have  no  adequate  housing  and 
hoapital  facllttlea  art  not  what  they  should 
be. 

I  would  suggest,  before  any  such  a  radical 
move  Is  made  as  cutting  the  budget  by  six 
billions  or  reducing  income  taxesi  20  per- 
cent acrosa  the  board,  that  certain  things  be 
done. 

First  of  all,  enough  money  should  be  allo- 
cated to  the  armed  forSes,  to  not  only  keep 
our  armies  in  Germany  and  Japan  but  to 
provide  adequate  defense  for  thi3  Nation. 
After  that  I  believe  Congress  should  appoint 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  bousing  situ- 
ation. If  they  find  the  need  to  be  as  great  as 
reported  in  the  press,  I  suggest  that  this  great 
Nation,  which  rightfully  went  overlK)ard  and 
spent  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  blllltm  dollars 
for  war,  could  now  spend  five  or  six  billion 
dollars  to  provide  decent  housing,  um  well  as 


hospital  fsrtiuits.  for  tht  msn  and  wemsn 
who  madt  victory  possihls  and  sacrtflosJ  so 
much  in  so  doing.  I  dttm  It  a  shsag  for  a 
nation  aa  potsnuslly  rich  as  AoMrtoa.  irtioss 
Oovtrnmtnt  lavishly  lands  and  gives  away 
btUtona  of  dollars  to  other  nations,  to  allow  a 
condition  to  exist  whereby  tht  famlllts  of 
many  mtn  who  wtnt  through  tht  htU  of  war 
to  havt  to  live  In  a  tent  or  with  fivt  or  six 
othtr  ptopit  In  s  thrss-room  apartmtnt. 

Alttr  proper  Invtttlgatloa  I  btllt%t  Con> 
grsas  should  allocate  aa  much  money  as  ntc> 
sasary  for  the  building  of  proper  hutuing  for 
returned  vetarans.  This  money  should  bs 
handled  locally  by  the  banks,  thst  any  vet> 
eran  who  will  work  and  has  a  decent  record, 
should  be  allowed  to  borrow  the  money  to 
build  on  a  low  rate  of  Interest  and  with  pay- 
ments the  same  as  rent.  The  Go\*emment 
would  get  most  of  the  money  back  with  in- 
terest. If  It  would  be  more  practical  the 
Government  could  have  the  hotiaes  and 
apartments  built  and  aell  them  to  the  veter- 
ans on  the  same  terms  as  above. 

As  to  cutting  income  taxes  30  percent 
across  the  board,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  af- 
ford to  cut  the  taxes  of  the  rich,  at  the  same 
time  weaken  our  national  defense  and  let  vet- 
erans want  for  houses  and  hoq;>ltal  facilities. 


The  Birth  Manth  of  Uthcr  Burbank 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  CAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March,  17,  1947 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  March  Is  the  birth  month  of  one 
of  the  truly  gi^at  men  of  America.  Luther 
BurtMink.  He  wa.s  born  98  years  ago,  on 
March  7.  1849,  in  Lancaster.  Mau.  He 
spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  the 
mo«t  productive  yeara.  in  Callfornii. 
His  fame,  however,  belongs  not  alone  to 
MaasachuMtta  nor  to  CaUfornia,  It  be* 
loaii  to  tlM  world.  It  la  only  neoctaary 
to  mention  the  name,  Luther  Burbaak. 
and  tvoryono  knowx  at  onot  aho  ht  waa 
and  what  he  did. 

Ho  was  a  genius  with  plants  and  plant 
life.  It  WM.N  not  a  charaotariattc  ha  ac- 
quired, nor  something  he  learned  In  the 
school.^;  he  was  born  with  It.  He  had 
a  love  of  plants  and  flowers.  slmUar  to 
the  love  of  animals  which  other  children 
had  and  have.  He  would  cry.  as  a  child, 
when  the  leaves  fell  from  the  trees. 

Limited  moans  gave  him  little  oppor- 
tunity for  education,  and  kept  h:m  work- 
ing early  and  late,  to  add  to  the  family 
income.  He  began  his  market  gardening 
and  .'ieed-ralsing  exnerlences  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  It  was  there  he  produced  the 
potato  which  bears  his  name  and  which, 
it  is  estimated,  has  added  at  least  $20.- 
000.000  to  the  wealth  of  agricultural 
America.  It  is  an  interesting  side  light 
that  Burbank  himself  received  a  total 
money  benefit  of  $150  from  the  discovery 
of  the  potato.  That  is  the  price  he  re- 
ceived for  the  seeds  he  sold  to  a  local 
seedsman. 

For  reasons  of  health,  Luther  Burbank 
moved  to  California  in  1875.  At  first  he 
worked  in  a  local  nursery.  His  name  and 
fame  became  more  and  more  widely 
kno^n.  He  alwaj^  mcde  friends,  one  of 
his  outstanding  characteristics.  Later  be 
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saved  enough  money  to  start  a 
sery  of  his  own  in  Santa  Rosa 
of  my  distinguished  coileagrue 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Le.^ 
indication  of  his  developing 
filled  an  order  for  20.000 
trees  in  9  months.    The 
riod  at  that  time  would  have 

The  stories  of  his  life  and 
ality  are  as  varied  as  the  stor 
discoveries  in  plant  life.    It 
as  if  his  work  was  watched  over 
dence.    In  the  earthqualce  of 
example,   when   neighboring 
were  destroyed,  hLs  were  saved. 
than  that,  the  dirt  was 
distributed  around  the  growi 
better  than  it  could  have  beer 
the  hand  of  man.    Not  a  singl 
glass  was  broken.    Five  hundre|l 
negatives,  invaluable  in  the 
hi-s  experiments,  representing 
work,  were  not  even  scratched 
all  the  other  negatives  of  the 
pher  in  the  same  building  were 
The  Burbank  negatives  were 
debris  unharmed. 

The  whole  world  pays  tribute 
Burbank  this  month.    I  am 
pleased  that  this  evening,  at 
eastern    standard    time,    the 
Broadcasting  System  will  give 
human  interest  story  of  the  1 
plant  wizard.   Lionel  Barrymon 
great  American,  will  broadcast 


The  Way  To  Help  Gree  e 
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Spea  :er 


Mr.  SADOWSKL     Mr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
ORO.  I  wish  to  include  the  follow 
thatappeared  in  the  New  Repi|blic 
ten  by  Henry  Wallace,  entitled 
To  Help  Greece": 


TK£  WAT  TO  HCLT  CaEtC  I 


iCa  1 


( By  Henry  Wallace ) 
The  proposed  lo«u  to  Greece  of 
or  more  prewnts  to  the  Ameri 
probiem  of  the  very  highest  imp(|rt 
the  British  go  throxigh  with  tli 
withdraw  their  support  on  March 
United  States  does  not  come  to 
Orecce  wUl  slnJc  Into  even  greater 
and  despair  than  now  al3ict  her 
la  nufde  merely  as  a  eontlnuatior 
poUcy.  It  will  mean  that  the  Un  ted 
la  uxMlerftTiting  the  British  Einpin 
c-tcdlT  seem  to  Russia  a  cent 
po:ii.->  of  encirclement  that  is  wholly 
to  the  Idea  of  peaceful  cocperritlrr 
dally  cooperation  through  the 
tlons.    And  it  might  produce  a 
further,  and  Indeed  almost  endless 
ments  not  only  in  Greece  but  in 
countries  as  well. 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce.  1  dl<J 
to  get  a  loan  for  Greece  last  At  gust 
State  Department,  the  Export 
and  the  Treasury  did  not  believe 
for  Orecce  at  that  time.    They 
•OMnt  political  considerations. 
tiHy  were  correct  in  their  hesitancy 
my  own  feeling  was  that  the 
were  in  troubla  and  could  b«  helAcd 
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liquidating  projects  which  would  raise  their 
standard  of  living. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States  Gov. 
emment  would  be  making  a  serious  mistake 
to  lend  any  money  whatsoever  to  Greece  sim- 
ply for  the  chief  purpose  of  maintaining 
British  rule  there.  Nor  should  we  lend 
money  to  Greece  to  maintain  her  present 
government  on  the  theory  that  if  it  falls,  the 
CcrrununisU  will  take  over.  Ordinarily  I  am 
against  political  loans  of  all  kinds.  But  the 
misery  In  Greece  is  so  great  that  aid  to  her 
people  Is  the  first  concern.  The  United 
States  must  help.  It  must  help  the  Greek 
people  because  they  were  among  the  first 
and  the  bravest  in  a  fight  which  was  also  ours. 
The  United  States  must  give  funds  to  Greece 
for  food  and  other  economic  needs. 

But  our  obligation  gees  much  Curther  than 
the  mere  giving  of  money.  There  is  the 
further  responsibility  of  seeing  td  it  that  the 
money  we  give  is  spent  on  the  things  for 
which  we  giv^e  it.  For  these  purposes  and  for 
the  purposes  of  democracy  and  peace  there 
are  several  prerequisites. 

The  terrorism  of  the  present  Greek  Gov- 
ernment has  been  worse  than  that  of  Argen- 
tina. It  has  been  so  repressive  that  a  new 
and  broader  government  is  a  first  condition  of 
the  loan.  Secretary  Marshall  hinted  at  the 
need  for  this  m  his  statement  of  February  14. 
He  wants  Greek  to  do  exactly  what  he  asked 
China  to  do.  He  wanU  the  people  to  be 
represented  in  the  government  and  he  wants 
go.ernmental  oppression  to  cease. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  the  loam,  amnesty 
shculd  be  granted  to  all  poliUcal  opponents, 
and  the  different  parties,  including  the 
EAM.  should  b5  represented  in  a  ccaliticn 
cabinet  in  proportion  to  their  sire.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  available,  th? 
EAM  does  not  represent  more  than  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  population,  and  less  than 
20  percent  of  its  membership  is  Communist. 
They  are  Communists  largely  because  of  ex- 
treme misery  and  have  little  ideclcgical 
knowledge  of  what  communism  Is.  Never- 
th?les3.  If  there  Is  to  be  real  peace  in  the 
Baiv.ans.  the  KAM  must  have  fair  repre- 
sentation in  the  cabinet.  The  coalition  cabi- 
net should  be  continued  until  misery,  hatred, 
and  tens.'on  have  lessened  sufficiently  to 
permit  a  free  election  and  the  recurn  to  party 
government. 

Another  sensible  prerequisite  to  a  loan  to 
Greece  was  suggested  to  me  last  August  by 
one  of  the  people  connected  with  th3  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  This  had  to  do  with  the 
Greek  system  of  taxation,  which  at  present 
discriminates  against  the  poor  in  favor  cf 
the  wealthy.  It  is  part  of  the  general  mal- 
admln'stratlon  by  the  present  re<;ime.  Ih; 
United  States  should  not  be  expected  to  loan 
money  to  a  government  which  has  not  done 
an  eflPcient  Job  of  cleaning  itself  up.  Th? 
loopholes  for  graft,  including  the  potsibllity 
of  £p?cul£t!on  In  foreign  exchange  and  the 
export  cf  capital,  should  be  stopped. 

Finally.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  make  a 
loan  to  Greece  unless  we  know  the  proceeds 
will  be  spent  as  pert  of  an  over-all  program 
of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction.  This 
means  technical  aid.  economic  guidance,  and 
laring  the  foundation  for  a  self-surportlrg 
and  democratic  Greece.  It  means  that  we 
must  have  an  economic  mission  in  Greece  to 
watch  over  the  spending  of  tha  money:  we 
mtist.  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  give  polit- 
ical and  economic  guidance  to  the  Greek 
people. 

I  am  sure  that  the  American  people,  even 
In  their  present  state  of  excessive  fear  of 
Russia.  wUl  ne.er  sanction  a  loan  to  Greece 
or  any  other  country  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining a  Royaiist-manned  army  designed  to 
oppress  people  whose  crime  is  that  they  are 
living  in  utter  want  and  don't  like  It  and 
believe  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  It. 

Greece,  the  mother  of  modern  civilization. 
Is  one  of  the  most  poverty-stricl:cn  countries 
In  all  Europe.    Smaller  than    th:  State  of 


Iowa,  she  has  far  lees  good  land  than  Iowa. 
Her  average  farmer  produces  less  than  one- 
tenth  as  much  as  the  average  Iowa  faimer. 
She  neec's  to  learn  the  science  of  fertilizing, 
crop  rotation,  and  control  of  animal  disease. 
Sie  needs  modern  agricultural  machiaery. 
Modern  industry  can  be  started  In  the  cities. 
Dams  could  be  built  to  davelcp  the  power 
possibilities  of  the  rivers.  But  Greece  can- 
not do  this  alone. 

I  don't  believe  in  American  imperlellsm. 
but  as  a  stop-gap  I  believe  tliat  It  Is  enlght- 
encd  selfl.hness  for  the  United  States  to  step 
In  now  with  a  well  planned.  efBclently  ad- 
ministered loan.  If  there  were  some  prac- 
tical, efficient  way  to  have  the  British  and 
the  Russiatis  Join  us  in  the  administruticn 
of  the  loan.  I  would  be  for  K.  But  clearly 
It  would  be  impossible  to  put  a  loan  so  super- 
vised through  Congress.  Theoretically,  I 
would  prefer  a  loan  made  to  Greece  by  the 
International  Bank  for  Recotistruction.  but 
the  inaction  of  the  bank  so  far.  the  confusion 
arising  f*om  its  present  reorganization.  a.'.d 
the  conservatism  of  Its  leadership  all  Indicate 
to  me  that  the  bank  today  is  incapab  e  of 
helping  the  Greek  people  in  their  Imme-liate 
crisis. 

The  Greek  ne?d  Is  a  world  need  and  the 
Greek  problem  is  a  world  problem.  The  dls- 
lntegia:ion  and  chaos  of  Greece  are  a  men- 
ace to  the  world  and  therefore  the  respcmsi- 
billty  of  the  United  Nations.  The  welfare  of 
the  Greek  people  demands  that  we  make  the 
loan.  The  safety  of  all  peoples  demands  that 
we  take  the  Initiative  In  bringing  the  Greek 
issue  before  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  our  duty  to  raise  this  Issue  without 
delay  before  the  Security  Council.  It  l*  our 
duty  to  say:  This  la  not  an  American  prob- 
lem. We  are  ready  to  give  our  help  now  in 
the  Interest  of  world  peace,  but  we  cannot 
meet  the  needs  of  Greece  again  and  again. 
This  is  the  UN's  Job,  and  only  insofar  ss  we 
are  a  member  of  the  UN  family  is  It  Amer- 
ica's Job.  The  UN  must  mend  the  C-reek 
economy.  The  UN  must  mend  the  Creek 
political  machinery.  The  UN  must  a.'i8ure 
the  Greek  people  of  the  protection  of  -heir 
liberties.  The  UN  must  do  what  needs  io  be 
done  to  solve  the  Greek  problem  within  a 
permanent  framework  of  world  security  so 
as  to  guarantee  the  welfare  of  all  the  peoples 
of  Europe. 

Very  clearly  there  is  considerable  danger 
th?t  American  intervention  In  Greece  will 
lead  to  further  Soviet  action  In  southeai^tern 
Europe  and  to  protests  before  the  Security 
Council  by  Yugoslavia  and  other  nations. 
The  extent  of  this  danger  depends  entirely 
upon  the  way  in  which  our  loan  is  used.  If 
It  Is  to  be  a  first  installment  in  a  serliis  of 
loans  to  Turkey  and  other  countries,  de- 
signed to  fortify  outposts  against  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  then  we  may 
v^ell  split  the  United  Nations.  When  thi;  6s- 
bate  on  the  loan  begins.  I  trust  that  no  s  :ate- 
ments  will  be  made  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
inciting  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Justifying  this 
loan  In  terms  of  economic  and  political  -var- 
fare.  The  entire  policy  of  containing  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  within  Its 
borders  by  propping  up  reactionary  regimes 
is  bound  to  end  In  failure.  In  Germany. 
China.  Japan.  Greece,  and  an3rwhere  else  this 
policy  Is  attempted.  At  a  time  of  bitter 
suffering  and  rapid  social  change,  no  amoimt 
of  American  economic  aid  can  prevent  world- 
wide progress  toward  economic  and  social 
democracy  and  the  desire  to  be  free  of  for- 
elsn  oppression. 

To  support  troops  and  maintain  unnpre- 
sentative  regim.es  In  buffer  states  would  ne- 
cessitate an  unending  amount  of  Ameilcan 
money.  This  expenditure  can  accom:)lish 
no  useful  purpose.  And  within  2  or  3  rears 
the  American  people,  paying  heavy  taxec  out 
of  a  reduced  Income,  will  become  utterly  dis- 
gusted with  a  program  which  finds  a  solution 
only  in  war. 

It  is  not  only  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Creek 
nation  that  is  at  Issue.     The  United  States 
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lias  now  become  the  recelTer  for  its  own  in- 
adequate postwar  foreign  policy.  If  •  Tac- 
uiun  now  exists  in  the  Mediterranean,  It  Is 
because  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
our  policy  to  ftU  that  vacuum.  A  vacuum  can 
only  be  filled  by  positive  and  constructive  ac- 
tion. Up  to  now  our  policy  has  been  nega- 
tlw  and  piecemeal. 

We  have  been  timid  when  we  needed  to  be 
bold.  We  have  been  static  when  we  needed  to 
be  mobile.  By  supporting  corrupt  and  back- 
ward-looking regimes  in  China  and  Greece, 
we  defaulted  on  ot»r  moral  position  before 
the  world.  But  that  policy  has  now  been  ex- 
posed as  a  cynical  failure  In  attaining  even 
the  doubtful  end  of  surrounding  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  system  of  defensive  bulwarks. 
At  this  crucial  Juncture  the  United  States  is 
bulwarked  neither  In  spirit  nor  In  fact. 

When  Secretary  Marshall  was  appointed  I 
wrote  him  that  I  hoped  he  would  find  a  way 
to  rekindle  the  hope  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world  that  the  United  States  was  not 
resisting  change  merely  to  preserve  the  status 
quo.  This  hope  can  be  Justified  by  interven- 
tion in  Greece  that  is  decisive  and  in  behalf 
of  democracy  and  the  prlndplea  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  We  want  balance  and  real 
peace,  baaed  on  wholehearted  agreement,  not 
a  continuous  battle  over  propaganda  and 
political  loans,  which  will  break  out  first  In 
one  country  and  then  in  another,  until  the 
noise  of  national  economies  exploding  will 
souiul  like  a  bunch  of  firecrackers  going  off. 
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Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  radio  address  made  by  me  over 
Station  WNBP  on  March  15.  1947: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district:  Last  weekend.  I  made 
my  first  visit  home  since  the  new  Congress 
assumed  olfice.  It  was  a  most  pleasant  home- 
coming and  I  was  welcomed  by  five  large 
gatherings  assembled  with  various  objectives 
but  most  patriotic  In  complexion. 

Many  people  requested  me  to  send  them 
bulletins  on  gardening  and  homemaking 
subjects.  I  told  them  to  be  sure  to  write 
and  tell  me  Just  what  they  wanted  because 
I  have  available  thousands  of  these  valued 
booklets  with  pictures  and  illtutrations  on 
as  many  different  Interesting  subjects.  I 
also  have  a  few  of  the  brightly  colored  Flag 
Books  which  you  will  probably  like. 

Let  me  know  right  away  if  you  want  any 
of  these  books.  Remember,  although  duty 
compels  me  to  return  to  Washlngtun,  ycu 
can  reach  me  at  aU  times  by  writing  me 
there  Remembar,  too,  that  my  heart  Is  al- 
ways at  home  as  weU  as  In  Washington  even 
though  ycu  elected  me  to  remain  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  during  the  session  I  could 
not  tnily  represent  you  If  I  felt  otherwise. 

While  I  was  home.  I  discussed  the  subject 
of  income  taxes  with  many  ftlends  and  I 
came  back  to  Congreas  with  a  mucft  clearer 
▼lew  of  what  you  folks  want. 

Tou  win  recall  that  I  expressed  m3r8elf 
as  being  strcmg  for  lessening  tax  burdens 
in  the  lower  income  brackets.  I  believe  this 
is  the  only  fair  way.  The  high  costs  of  food 
and  rent,  of  clothing,  and  other  necessities 
take  all  the  dollars  the  man  on  a  small  salary 
can  possibly  scrape  together.    I  tfont  know 


how  he  can  raise  much  of  tt  f or  anything 
else  and  still  feed  the  family. 

The  argtunent  was  made  that  any  exemp- 
tions of  low  incomes  from  taxes  this  year 
would  cause  the  Treasury  considerable  Ioes 
In  revenue.  To  the  contrary,  I  bHleve  that 
money  taken  last  year  for  taxes  from  the 
man  with  little  Income,  if  used  this  ytar  to 
purchase  necessities  erf  life,  will  produce  ad- 
ditional taxes,  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  entire  society. 

As  I  previously  stated.  I  feel  that  a  20- 
percent  reduction  in  the  upper  bracki>ts  is 
all  right.  But  we  must  let  the  little  lellow 
live  also.  We  mtist  put  more  money  In  his 
hands  so  he  czn  buy  commodities  that  our 
industries  manufacttire.  Otherwise,  what 
will  become  of  free  enterprise? 

For  my  part,  I  am  concsrned  with  any 
recession  here  in  America  at  this  time.  We 
need  prosperity  now.  Cur  factories  ought 
to  be  turning  out  peacetime  goods  as  fast 
as  they  turned  out  weapons  of  war  5  years 
ago.  Our  workers  ought  to  be  able  to  com- 
mand as  much  piuchasing  power  today  as 
they  did  in  the  war  years. 

If  we  were  as  bent  upon  winning  the  peace 
as  we  were  winning  the  recent  war.  there 
would  be  no  problem  of  high  living  <:osts, 
of  lowering  wages,  of  unemployment,  of  need. 
These  would  not  be  problems  because  every- 
body would  be  earning  enough  money  by 
helping  produce  new  cars,  new  radios,  new 
household  conveniences,  new  homes,  ard  all 
ovher  things  needed  for  prosperity  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  we  see  them  doing  now. 

Let  the  small  wage  earner  have  more 
money  to  spend.  Increase  the  value  oi'  the 
consujtier's  dollar,  expand  the  production 
line  to  create  more  Jobs,  and  you  will  find 
the  answer.  The  greater  the  production  of 
the  goods  of  peace,  the  surer  the  peace,  the 
busier  and  hcppler  the  people,  and  the 
greater  the  era  of  prosperity  for  Americft  end 
through  the  whole  world.  V7e  must  strive, 
we  must  work,  for  such  a  gofd. 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2. 1  participated  in  a  public-forum  discus- 
sion over  radio  station  WGN.  Chicago, 
ID.,  with  Congressman  John  W.  Gwyhne, 
of  Iowa. 

I  am  herewith  incorporating  as  part  of 
the  discussion,  my  opening  remarks  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  question  "Should 
the  States  Ratify  the  Amendmen;  To 
Limit  the  President  to  Two  Terms?": 

On  February  6  of  this  year  the  National 
Rouse  of  Representatives  passed  a  resc^ution 
to  amend  our  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest 
document  for  free  government  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Any  proposal  to  amend  It  is 
of  vital  Interest  to  every  American  citizen. 
Our  people  shotild  give  solemn  thought  and 
long  deliberation  to  any  legislation  calling 
for  change  in  the  charter  which  is  the  i;uar- 
antce  of  onr  liberty. 

This  amendment.  If  adopted,  will  retrlct 
future  generations  from  reelecting  a  fresi- 
dent  who  has  already  served  two  termit.  It 
will  impose  upon  Americans  yet  unbont  the 
Dumdate  to  change  their  Commander  in 
Chief  reganiless  of  whateva  crisis  may  con- 
front the  Nation  at  some  future  time. 


Our  forefathers,  during  the  long  debate 
hi  forming  our  Constitution,  wisely  avoided 
limiting  the  Presidency  to  two  terms.  Dur- 
ing the  last  100  years,  over  4.500  attempts 
have  been  made  to  amend  our  Constitution. 
Two  hundred  and  ten  of  those  proposals  were 
to  effect  tenure  of  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  so  the  present  Congrecs 
Is  not  attempting  anything  new  or  unuwial. 
As  the  American  people,  or  past  Congmaes. 
have  already  spoken  2K>  times  against 
amending  cw  limiting  the  President's  ten- 
ure of  office.  I  am  confident  that  this  pro- 
posal will  meet  the  same  fate. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  pieca 
of  Important  legislation  to  come  before  th* 
Eightieth  Congress  was  this  constitutional 
amendment.  Could  It  be  that  the  Repub- 
lican leadership,  who  now  control  Congress, 
allowed  politics  to  overshadow  their  good 
Judgment  when  legislation  Involving  domes- 
tic economy  and  international  peace  Is  so 
urgent  right  now?  Could  it  be  that  the  Re- 
publican national  leaders  are  stUl  disap- 
pointed and  agiuted  over  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  saw  fit  to  reelect  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  In  the  world  war  emergency  of 
1940  and  1944?  The  sovereign  people  spcke 
very  emphatically  and  unmlstakenly  for 
their  choice  of  leadership  in  those  trying 
times.  I  believe  that  every  veteran  of  World 
War  n  and  their  loved  ones  who  were  at 
home  are  thankful  that  there  was  not  any 
constitutional  prohibition  against  our  lata 
war  Commander  in  Chief-  to  continue  his 
great  service  to  the  world  and  to  the  Nation. 
I.  for  one,  malnUin  that  had  Hitler,  Musso- 
lini. ai:d  Hirohlto  not  been  on  a  campaign  of 
world  conquest,  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt  would 
not  have  been  a  candidate  for  a  third  term. 

The  Republican  paliticicns  in  ISMO  used 
the  antithird-term  traclltlon  as  the  No.  1 
plcnk  in  their  platform.  At  that  very  hour 
the  dictators  in  Europe  and  the  Far  But 
were  on  thetar  world  rampage.  The  American 
people  in  solenui  referendum  went  to  the 
polls  and  by  a  majority  of  5,000.000  rejected 
the  entithird-term  theory  of  the  Republican 
platform. 

In  1944.  at  our  darkest  hour,  when  world 
liberty  was  hanging  in  the  bahuice.  the 
American  people  again  went  to  the  pells  and 
by  a  majority  of  almost  4.000.000  asked  that 
cur  war  oonunander-in-chief  continue  to 
lead  the  fight,  even  if  it  broke  a  fourth  term 
tradition.  That,  my  friends,  is  democracy  in 
action.  That  is  an  example  of  a  free  pec  pie 
exercising  their  right  of  franchise. 

Let  me  quote  the  words  of  the  father  of 
our  cotmtry.  President  George  Wrshlngtcn, 
taken  from  his  letter  to  General  Lafcyette, 
commenting  on  this  very  sub.'ect :  "I  can  sea 
no  propriety  In  precluding  ourselves  frcnn  the 
service  cf  any  man  who  In  some  great  emer- 
gency shall  be  deemed  universally  most 
capable  erf  serving  the  public."  C'uld  it  b« 
that  the  hand  of  destiny  prompted  this 
statement  from  our  first  commander-in- 
chief  and  president  w^th  the  thcu'rht  in 
mind  of  the  world  cemflagratlon  In  1940  and 
1M4? 

I  Join  with  my  listeners  In  hoping  and 
trasting  that  no  emergency  will  ever  ar'.se 
In  the  future  that  will  make  necessary  either 
a  third  or  a  fourth  Presidentiel  term.  How- 
ever we  still  live  In  a  sick  world.  Endtiring 
peace  is  neit  yet  assured.  The  secret  of  the 
atomic  bomb  may  fall  in  the  hands  of  ret  en - 
tial  enemies.  If  an  emergency  such  as  Oecrge 
Washington  |H«dicted  should  ever  arlaa  again, 
I  want  the  President— tw  he  Denuieratte  or 
Republican — to  finish  the  Job  if  the  pcofile 
decide  that  he  possesses  the  qualifications  of 
leadership. 

We  are  the  inhemors  at  the  beet  political 
system  in  the  world.  Do  our  present  con- 
gressional leaden  lack  con^dence  in  tha 
foundation  of  our  political  structure?  It  is 
worth  noting  that  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  are  suppcrling  the  pioptxeA 
amendment  apparently  see  no  inconsiataaejr 
ta  having  themselves  reelected  to  m  many 
•uccesalve  terms  as  passible. 
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There  art  those  who  My  that  at^ould 

na*V^"»'  emergency  arise  which 
rant  contlauLng  •  President  beyonjl 
aUtutlonal  limit,  thla  amendmen 
repealed.     We  must  remember 
tn  a  national  crisis,  the  time  elentent 
portant:  and  tiirthcr.  that  a 
MMMidmeDt.    once    adopted,    canr 
pealed  except  by  a  vote  of  three 
the  States.     ThU  might  take 
The  prime  question  involved  Is 
we  of  today  undertake  to  tie  thj 
future  generations  on   any  national 
gency     which     cannot     be     fore 
neither  the  Eightieth  Congna*  no 
o(  thU  generation  have  a  valid  cla  m 
the  problems  of  the  future  whec 
totally  perplexed  with  present-daj 
Why  not  permit  future  Amencai  s 
VSMtt  own  free  decisions  in  the  1 
#lttoaa  which   they  will   have   i 
which  we  cannot  poaaibly  anticipifce? 
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Mr  B0008  of  Louisiana.  1  Ir.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  i  emarles  In 
the  Ricoan.  I  Include  the  (oll(  wing  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Orlean  i  Item  of 
March  13.  1M7: 

MatocaacT  traMpa  *t  t»«  ct  iimoim 

If  PTMldeut  Truman's  searrhl  \g  »«aM|« 
to  tha  Oongreas  yesiarday  aiM^omp  i«h*d  noth- 
ing alse,  It  put  iht  blunt  nue»tloi  •  Whithat 
D^mtirracyf "  Utlo  U\»  uj»«>u,  wh»i»  It  ean  no 
longar  b*  Ignored  and  that  Is  gtiud  The 
ptiaalbUitY  •>!  tnialiurlan  livtiusion  Into 
dem<wrsti««  Rxtropa  is  now  »»  i  mclally  ad« 
ntiiied  rvalitv 

In  nn*  MUM  this  cituntry  l«  t  >(1ay  in  ihe 
pcMiiHin  in  whi>  h  ^h*  •itfhaiotia*  >(  \\\*  niti»> 
powar  |t«i>t  round  iheinaeivaa  vhvn  J«t^n 
ueeupiad  and  «b««>rbail  Maiirhuri  \  under  the 
thm  guue  of  •triklng  an  illla  u««  with  a 
rriendty- mtaniiig  pupiwi  ««iv«ri\m»ni;  In 
the  position  In  whirl)  ih»  l^««vi  <>(  Nstioiu 
laind  ItMlt  at  Geneva  when  M  M9  •elassie 
pleaded  tor  action  agnlnat,  nr  st  leaat  oflkial 
reootnltlon  of,  MumH^tmrt  aiRrrniion;  in  the 
Mattton  of  Chamberlain  aud  Mladler  at 
llMiMi.  where  Hitler  e\:chred  th<  m  into  tell- 
iBf  OiiBhBatotalila  down  the  r  vtr. 

Umito  ttMil  ethers,  we  do  t  ot  face  the 
alteraauve  of  inoMdUte  war  i  we  (ail  to 
purehaae  peaee  now  with  app<  asement  in 
the  Balkaiu.  Whatever  we  do  in  Turkey  and 
Oreece.  It  will  not  precipitaU  armed  con- 
filet.  Itit  It  may  indeed  prev(  nt  a  Third 
WarM  War  la  days  to  cobm  by  putting  ag- 
ott  notice  now— that  we  do  not 
te  altunber  until  aggrai  Hon  can  be 
only  by  another  global  fa  ood  bath. 

Daday.  Oreeee  and  Turkey  a  w  In  much 
the  aasM  eaaa  aa  CMctaoaloTskla  in  the  du-k 
tiaae  of  Munich.  AtaM  and  ui  suied.  they 
are  aa  hetplees  to  resist  the  com  nulng  pres- 
stire  of  and  ultimate  absorptl(  n  into  the 
"•oelet  orbit,"  aa  Ctechoalovakla  would  hava 
heen  to  stand  aingle-hsnded  igaiiut  tha 
Luftwaffe  and  the  Wehrmacht. 

■ettain.  rememt>erlng  Munich  >erhapa.  has 
de^erately  attempted  to  strengthen  Oreece 
with  men  and  money  which  w  luld  keep  it 
from  the  impotence  that  mi  de  Caecho- 
alovakia  a  helpless  pawn  of  alUa  powers  In 
1938.  But  Britain  no  longer  has  the  physical 
toroe  for    rendering    effective    i  td.     Britain 


threw  in  the  sponge  last  week  and  notified 
us  she  could  no  longer  go  on. 
That  left  three  courses  open  to  us: 
We  could  continue  to  pretend  that  the 
plight  of  Oreece  poeed  no  intematicnal  Is- 
sues, but  was  merely  a  humanitarian  mat- 
ter, to  be  relieved  with  gifts  of  money  and 
shipments  of  food.  That  Is  what  we  have 
tieen  doing  In  the  past. 

We  could  say — aa  wa  finally  did  In  China— 
"A  plague  on  both  your  hcuses"  and  threaten 
to  wash  our  bands  of  all  further  responsibil- 
ity or  concern. 

Or  we  could  say.  as  President  Truman  said 
before  the  Congress  yesterday: 

"The  seeds  of  totalitarianism  reach  their 
full  growth  when  the  hcpe  of  a  people  for 
a  better  life  has  died.  We  mu3t  keep  that 
hope  alive.  •  •  •  The  people  of  a  num- 
ber cf  countries  have  already  had  totalitarian 
regimes  thrust  upon  them  against  their  will 
•  •  •  The  very  existence  of  the  Greek 
Btate  la  today  threatened.  •  •  •  Oreece 
must  have  aaalstance  If  It  is  to  becon^e  a 
self -supporting  democracy.  •  •  •  If  we 
falter  In  cur  leadership  we  may  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  we  shall  surely  en- 
danger the  youth  of  our  Nation." 

In  other  words,  unless  we  stop  the  spread 
of  totalitarianism  now.  even  In  lands  aa  far 
from  direct  contact  with  us  as  Oreece  and 
Tturkey.  toUlttarlanlsm  will  spread  to  the 
point  where  It  can  be  stopped  only  by  en- 
dangering the  youth  of  our  Nation.  We 
muat  stand  by  Oreece  and  Turkey  not  merely 
for  their  sake  but  for  our  own. 

We  can  do  this  with  money  aed  materials. 
The  figure  Mr  Truman  proposed  was  atOO,- 
000,000— one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  three 
hundred  forty-one  billions  wt  spent  In  treas- 
ure alone  to  asattre  a  peaceful  foture  for  the 
world  of  which  we  are  a  part  But  this  la  not 
merely  to  be  dumped  into  the  laps  of  local 
authorltlea  already  unable  to  cope  with  the 
forcaa  arrayed  afauwt  them.  PUIl  American 
supervuion  of  Ita  dtehureement  and  Ameri- 
can military  adTleera  for  the  restoration  of 
order  are  part  and  parcel  o(  the  plan, 

The  final  deviaion  is  tip  to  the  Oongrcsa. 
The  momvntius  nature  of  reanenilnf  our 
furelgn  policy  to  admit  that  our  national 
•afety  la  now  rUwely  knit  to  that  of  rtamoo- 
laey  eveiywheie.  even  In  such  ciuintrie*  *» 
Oreece  and  Turkey*  la  well  lUuetratMi  u\  ihe 
menner  in  which  eenir*««i><i\Ml  reactiun  to 
the  Pteeldeiu's  titeefh  irt'aim****!  parly  lines, 
The  dKlsion  now  to  be  mid*  la  not  a 
poliurat  one.  It  Is  not  one  to  be  reached 
with  an  eye  on  IMI,  It  la  not  a  Itvpvihliean 
ur  Democratic  Party  Issue.  It  Is  an  Amf>ri« 
ran  problem  If  It  It  con»tder«><l  and  decided 
sa  such,  the  people  of  this  i-nuntry  will  stnnd 
by  their  leprcacntatiees  heciuma,  howrvrr  the 
die  IS  eaal.  tha  ttniel  and  papivr-mlkrh^  trap* 
pittgs  of  pretense  have  been  stripped  away, 
so  that  a  momentous  American. problem  Is  at 
last  fully  revealed  for  the  thotightful  ap* 
praisal  and  Judgment  of  the  American  people. 


House  to  achieve  as  much  economy  as 
possible,  in  the  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Government,  that  I  take  pleasure  in  In- 
sertmg  it  at  this  point  In  the  Conor  is- 
SIGNAL  Record.    The  editorial  Is: 

Jt;ST  so  MUCH  HOKUM 

All  this  fight  that  the  budget  cannot  be 
reduced  back  In  Washington  because  It  m  ght 
affect  our  defense  system  is  just  so  much 
hokum.  This  is  the  straw  that  the  thou- 
sands who  have  enjoyed  the  fat  jobs  they 
held  for  the  past  16  years  are  hanging  t&e<r 
hat  on.  We  honestly  believe  that  the  bVKlget 
could  t>e  cut  more  than  six  billion  if  the 
dead  timber  was  eliminated.  There  are 
thousands  of  Jobs  in  the  hundreds  of  bureaus 
created  under  the  New  Deal  that  could  be 
done  away  with  and  not  hurt  the  efficiency 
of  our  Government.  No  one  desires  to  do  any- 
thing that  wou!d  affect  our  national  defense. 
So  the  advocates  of  not  cutting  the  bu<lget 
are  simply  using  the  military  set-up  as  a 
blind  to  hold  on  to  their  jobs. 


Reduction  of  the  Ftderti  Budget 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CAuroiNiA 

Of  THI  KOU9I  OP  REPRISBNTATIVCS 

Monday.  March  17,  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  written 
by  Mr.  George  Rochester,  editor  of  the 
Lons;  Beach  Argus.  Long  Beach,  Calif.. 
and  published  in  that  paper  under 
date  of  March  27.  1947.  so  accurately  ex- 
presses my  opinion  of  the  present  tre- 
mendous drive  against  the  fflorts  of  the 


The  Tanninf  Industry  It  Vitally  Affe<:ted 
by  Reciprocal  Trade  Afreements 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PCNNSnVANU 

IN  THK  HOUSI  OP  RIPRrilNTATIVia 
Monday.  March  17,  1$47 

Mr,  VAN  ZANDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  being  constantly  told  that  recipr  >cal 
trade  agreements  are  not  Injurlomi  to 
American  Industry  and  labor  and  that 
the  welfare  of  the  American  peopl)  la 
promoted  by  lueh  International  tiadt 
pacts. 

In  my  coniraaalonal  district  there  art 
Mvtral  tanneries,  pioceulng  the  (luest 
lole  leather  In  the  United  •titaa.  l*ur« 
Ing  the  war  the  impurtanod  of  the  tan* 
mm  lndu!«iry  revealrd  it  aa  one  ot  our 
•reitfit  national  aMeln, 

n  It  alunincant  that  iht  Untied 
■iaten  needi  for  leathrr  durlnu  the  ^ar 
were  nilctl  by  our  dome!<tic  production 
and  thai  in  thla  rtapKt  a  rtmarknbit 
record  wa«  eatabllahed.  We  could  not 
depend  upon  any  foretnn  producora  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  any  guaranty  thai 
leather  from  abroad  would  bt  iradt 
available  for  our  need*. 

It  1.^  Imperative,  from  the  utandpMnt 
of  meeting  our  future  national  needa. 
that  the  tanning  Industry  must  bt  pro- 
tected from  unfair  foreign  competLton 
which  reaults  \\hen  subiildlud  prod  acts 
of  other  natlona  threaten  American  in- 
dustry. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  read  a  letter 
from  Howes  Bros.  Co,.  Bo.«iton,  MtJW., 
owners  of  several  tanneries  In  the  Statt 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  letter  la  as  follows: 

BOCTON.  llAsa..  March  7.  i017. 
The  Honorable  James  E.  Van  Zanot, 
Tht  MouM  0/  JteprescntaMres, 
Wa$hington,  D.  C. 
Dtaa  111.  Van  Zandt:  Your  letter  of  Teb- 
ruary  34.  addressed  to  Mr.  Arts  of  the  M  )unt 
Jewett  Tanning  Co.,  hM  been  forwarded  to 
tu  by  Mr.  Arts  as  the  Mount  Jewett  Tanalng 
Co.  Is  one  of  ottr  subsidiaries,  and  we  sell  the 
leather  from  this  tannery   ««   well  as   sU 
others. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  rtclp« 
rocal- trade   agreemenu  Is  that  where   the 


United  States  is  still  conducted  on  a  free- 
enterprise  system,  this  Is  not  true  In  many 
other  countries  In  the  world;  therefore,  the 
Individual  American  company  must  com- 
pete  against  some  form  of  a  government- 
controlled  armngement.  and  the  cost  of  the 
product  Is  not  the  determining  factor  in 
many  of  these  cases. 

We  win  use  Argentina  to  Illustrate  cur 
point.  This  country  Is  the  world's  largest 
exporter  cf  raw  hides.  They  now  have  a  plan 
whereby  tbese  hides  "  ill  t)e  processed  into 
leather  and  exported  as  leather,  thereby  giv- 
ing added  employment  to  their  workers,  end 
they  have  meny  methods  they  can  use  In 
order  to  achieve  this  objective. 

The  Central  Bank  of  Argentina  can  ad- 
just the  exchange  rate  between  dollars  and 
'pesos  so  that  the  export  of  leather  is  facili- 
tated or  retarded. 

The  Individual  producer  of  hides,  leather, 
and  tanning  materials  is  not  permitted  to 
sell  any  of  his  products  for  export.  Instead 
hi  must  now  sell  these  products  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  price  fixed  by  the  Government, 
who  resells  to  the  foreign  tuyer.  None  of 
these  operations  can  be  claimed  to  be  free- 
market  operations  and  are  not  necessarily 
related  in  any  way  to  world  prices  or  costs. 
The  Government  orders  the  hide  producer 
to  sell  a  certain  amount  of  his  hides  to  the 
Argentine  tanner  at  a  price  and  to  sell  the 
balance  to  the  Government  at  some  other 
price.  The  tanner  is  ordered  to  sell  a  cer- 
tain amount  cf  his  leather  to  the  Argentine 
shoe  factory  at  a  definite  price  and  the  bal- 
ance to  the  Government  at  another  price. 
Under  this  plait  the  Government  U  able  to 
price  Its  leathfT  for  export.  If  necessary,  at 
no  higher  than  the  price  they  ask  for  the 
hides,  and  aa  the  purpose  la  to  export  leather 
and  not  hldea.  It  in  fair  to  assume*  that  some- 
thin"  on  thla  order  may  occur.  They  art  now 
aaklug  9A  cents  a  pound  (or  a  hide  weighlitg 
5A  pounds  or  a  total  of  110  25  per  hide,  Thla 
hide  would  produce  40  pounds  of  leather,  and 
If  thoy  sold  the  leather  at  48  rents  a  pound, 
It  would  give  them  110  ati  for  Ute  tanned 
hide,  leaving  nothing  for  tanning,  labor, 
and  ao  forth, 

Our  rep«e«entatlve  has  recently  visited 
Initlond  and  nihtr  Curopean  (Hnintriea  in 
moat  ui  which  the  guveiiimviit  u  aubaldlalng 
the  linuorto  of  raw  mnterlala,  food,  and  »o 
forth  inereby  holding  down  to  a  aubatandord 
level  the  eoet  of  all  manvifacuiretl  pnducta. 
•nd  If  they  had  a  nurplu*  fur  fH|H>rt,  the 
priee  cotild  be  tar  below  the  Amoriran  price 
arrived  at  on  a  free,  eomt>etitiva  market, 

The  only  method  we  know  of  to  pr«>«ect 
American  mdu'iry  anainat  ihe  above  lype  of 
commerce  la  tn  prtihlhit  the  ln»p«)rt«titin  of 
any  product  whirh  !■  sold  at  a  price  lower 
than  the  price  of  a  iimllar  Amertean  product. 
Very  truly  yotire. 

RnwR'  BaoTNRaa  Co, 

J.  B<  NANatl. 


TruaaB*!  Trtdt  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  aHOOE  tSLAND 

IN  THB  HOUm  OP  RBPKBSSNTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  17,  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Joiu-nal  of  March  7. 1947: 

TaUMAN'S  TRAIMC  FOLICT 

Mr,  Truman's  address  at  Waco  hod  the 
quality  of  true  statesmanship.  He  want*  to 
eitaldlsh  freedom  of  trade  In  the  world  on 
a  firm  basis.  He  regards  It  as  an  ewentlal 
part  of  human  freedom,  btalworklng  stich 


liaslc  liberties  as  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  worship. 

He  says  specifically,  however,  that  fre^r 
trade,  not  free  trade,  is  the  American  objeo 
tive.  No  tariff  conceaalons  wUl  be  made  hap- 
hazardly by  this  cotmtry.  There  will  he  i,o 
across-the-board  reductions.  Every  affect«l 
Industry  will  be  given  a  full  and  fair  he&rir.g 
before  any  tariff  rate  is  changed.  Any  pro- 
posal for  changes  will  be  suggested  by  tlie 
Government  only  after  "an  exhaustive  sttKly 
has  l>een  made." 

For  every  concession  made  by  this  eowi- 
try,  a  comparable  concession  will  he  required 
from  abroad.  Every  reciprocal  trade  agre;- 
ment  hsnceforih  will  contain  an  escai)e 
clEuse,  permitting  the  cancellation  of  tn 
agreement  by  us  in  event  that  a  domestic 
Industry  Is  suffering  "serlcui  injury." 

Mr.  Truman  sees  in  freedom  of  tratle 
among  nations  the  best  chance  of  preserving 
and  strengthening  private  enterprise  in 
America.  Trade  controlled  and  conducted 
not  by  Government  directives  but  by  the  fr«>e 
choice  of  individuals  is  his  purpose.  That 
Is  historic   American  doctrine. 

But  the  President  feels  compelled  to  r«»- 
assert  It  now  becatse  It  Is  threatened.  It  is 
endangered  by  economic  chaos  alu-oad  which 
Impels  some  governments  to  regulate  ai:d 
curb  their  foreign  commerce.  It  is  menact'd 
at  home  by  some  American  businessmen  wlio 
regcrd  Imports  In  quantity  as  unfair  to  their 
own   market. 

Mr.  Truman  propoeoa  to  meet  these  met)- 
aoea  by  putting  the  American  Ooverxunent  s 
firm  support,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  behind 
the  effort  to  complete  an  Internattoaal  trade 
charter  at  Geneva  next  month.  It  repio- 
seuts  a  purpoie  to  cany  forward  the  Inter- 
national  economic  cooperation  which  Is  im- 
plicit In  the  Brettun  Woods  agreements. 

In  tha  execution  of  this  policy,  ao  far  i* 
America  la  oonoerued.  Mr.  Truman  Intends  to 
uae  our  exlatlng  reclprocal-trade-agreementa 
prcgram,  subject  to  the  resarvatlons  ^e  cut- 
llnea.  to  )>reak  down  trade  barriera.  Intelli- 
gently vs'd,  he  iees  that  program,  rightly, ' 
we  believe,  furniHhing  a  practical  ntana  '4 
promottnii  world  prus|)erlty,  U)HiU  atioh  proi* 
perlty,  Ui  the  latt  analyaia.  our  owu  prtoper* 
ity  depends. 

What  U  the  alteinatlvef  Mr  Trumnn 
•tatea  It  clearly.  It  la  to  accept,  indeed  en- 
courage,  the  throttling  of  world  iradt  utut 
occurred  after  World  war  I.  It  resulted  not 
only  in  coonomle  dlaaater  for*  all  nHthms, 
Including  the  United  itatee,  but  eventual  y 
tn  World  War  It 

We  were  rari>d  then,  aa  we  are  now,  with 
a  choice.  It  la  reoncmie  nnthmtiliPin  with 
Its  corollaries  of  hiKh  tnilffi,  export  aubeldtei, 
exchaitge  coiitroli,  trade  quotas,  oommerciitl 
licensing  syitemi,  and  enabarfoee— or  Intei'- 
nationiil  economic  cooperation  with  Its  baslo 
corollary  of  freedom  of  trade, 

Mr.  Truman  snys  flatly  that  he  choooie 
International  economic  cooperation.  It  la  a 
atatesmanllke  decision.  It  should  be  haihKl 
with  deep  satisfaction  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other,  WhyT  BeoauM,  aa  the 
President  points  out.  If  other  countries  are 
driven  by  their  preeent  domeatic  economic 
extremity  to  reereet  the  barriers  to  forelf  n 
trade  that  were  common  after  World  War  I. 
they  will  have  to  reeort  to  Increasing  govern- 
mental regimentation  to  api^y  and.  enfo^:e 
them.  Not  only  economic  freedom  but 
political  liberty  will  be  severely  restricted.  It 
fruetratee  peace.    It  is  the  road  to  war. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  United  Btat4«. 
In  self-defense,  will  Im  driven  to  adopt  coun- 
termeastires  of  the  same  character.  We.  too, 
would  be  forced  to  regiment  our  indtistry  and 
our  commerce.  Free  enterprise  would  no 
longer  be  free.  The  Government,  not  Ind't- 
pendent  business,  would  decide  what  ^re 
would  export  and  Import,  in  what  countries 
we  would  buy  or  sell.  It  would  l>e  a  complete 
denial  not  only  of  the  American  concept  of 
free  enterprise  but  of  the  very  essence  of  sJl 
otir  libertlee. 


Naturally  Mr.  Truman  utterly  rejects  this 
alternative.  Who  in  his  right  senses  cotUd 
do  less?  The  President  regards  economic  co- 
operation in  international  affairs  to  be  as 
vitally  necessary  now  as  political  coopera- 
tion. As  for  American  leadership  in  lifting 
the  world  from  economic  chaos  to  order  and 
stability — a  leadership  we  cannot  rhirk  bt- 
cause  we  alone  possess  the  strength  and  re- 
sources— he  asks  for  the  s'.me  bipartisan 
effort  here  at  home  that  has  worked  so  suc- 
cessfully in  our  political  concerns  on  the 
international  level. 

Our  steady  pursuit  of  ^is  objective  so  well 
outlined  by  Mr.  Truman  offers  the  ijest  hope, 
in  our  Judgment,  of  maintaining  not  only 
prosperity  at  home  but  peace  abroad.  It 
tin-ns  our  face  as  a  Nation  as  firmly  against 
economic  isolation  as  wc  have  already  turned 
it  against  political  isolation.  It  sets  before  a 
discouraged  and  bewUdered  wor:d  the  Amwl- 
can  conviction,  already  supported  by  our 
tangible  resources,  that  peace  and  pros- 
perity will  return.  The  only  proviso  Is  that 
nations  must  cooperate  economically  as  well 
as  pclitically.  On  this  course  Mr.  Trtunan 
has  wisely  set  our  Nation. 


Greece  and  the  Barrel 


EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  Miosotnu 
IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  RSPRKSXNTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  17,  1947 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's propossU  that  we  api»roprlatt 
liCO.OOO.OOO  for  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, and  Ita  poeslble  efTect  at  a  time  when 
U  It  UnptraUve  thai  wt  curtail  our  na- 
tional budget  If  wt  art  to  malnUln  tco- 
nomic  atabiilty,  U  ati  forth  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Orttoc  and  the  Budgti," 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Mareh  U. 
which  I  wloh  to  include  in  iht  RBOOKfr: 


ANO  fm  aoaatr 

Whatever  lu  other  HBii«mBCia  May  bt, 
the  rvtatdtat^  WMsata  wt  aid  It  Ortete  and 
Turfety  dtaa  mi  in  the  laaH  detrae  relieve 
Oonireaa  of  the  dtity  of  euittaf  down  the 
Ooverument's  •apeuduurt>s.  Ob  Um  eon* 
irary,  U  itndaN  that  duty  the  asoee  urgent. 
If  OoafTMa  la  U)  appixipriau  t400,000.000— 
tu  b'gm  with— for  the  support  ol  two  exist- 
ing governmento  In  the  Near  Bast,  the  neces- 
sity tw  retrenchment  In  other  porta  of  the 
budget  will  be  greater  than  it  was  previously 
Jud';ed  to  be, 

Ohamnan  Bataoaa  of  the  Seoau  Approprla- 
tloas  Committee  is  quoted  as  saying  of  the 
messsfte  that  "It  knocks  budget  plans  askew,** 
Just  what  his  statement  (if  he  mode  It  in 
precisely  that  form)  mtans,  we  do  ^ot  know. 
We  trust  he  does  not  think  this  new  turn 
In  our  foreign  relations  relieves  Congress  oC 
Its  responsibility  for  budget  balance.  The 
fact  ibotihl  be  plain  that  if  the  t^nltcd  Btatee 
Is  to  embark  on  a  new  or  extended  proBTaai 
of  protecting  the  independence  of  weofeer 
nations,  at  an  ultimate  cost  that  cannot  now 
be  measured,  it  is  tmder  eo  mtich  the  gresur 
necessity  of  cutting  its  other  govenuaental 
eoets  to  the  bone. 

That  conclusion  Is  Ineecapattlt  for  at  least 
two  good  reasons.  One  is  that  the  public 
debt  stands  at  tteo.OOO.(X)0.000  and  mv«t  be 
reduced,  not  increaeed.  if  the  Goremment  Is 
to  protect  Its  own  credit  and  the  integrity  ot 
the  dollar,  A  rettnn  to  deficit  financing  now 
would  serlotuly  impair  the  Nation's  economlo 
strength  for  the  task  which  the  PreaUsnt 
asks  it  to  aoettme. 

Another  compelling  reoaao  why  thla  ttOO.- 
000,000  djotild  be  found  by  redwdng  otlier 
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Nflt4  for  Oecttp«ti«n  F<  rcti 
IXTEN8ION  OP  RRMi  ^RK8 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

or  MCW  ToftK 

Iff  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRCSkllTATTVBf 

Uonday.  March  17.  1  )47 


Mr  WADSWORTH     Mr 
der  leave  to  txiend  my 
RicoKO.  I  Include  the 
from  the  New  York  Times  o\ 
1947: 

RrXB       FOt      OCCVFATTOW       Fot 

Bvw.T  Ctrrs  A«E~nwo  Ov* 

Okrmant  OeeosKD 
To  til*  iDnqa  or  tmi  Nrar  Toax 

Lm*  September  I  returnvd 
wh«r*  I  wu  attached  as  attorr 
CTl IllHi  Br^inch.  UnltMl  8iat«a 
th*  privilege  of  Ulclng  an  nctlTe 
oua  war-ertme  trlala.  *!ip«c!nry 
Milmedy  trial,  conductad  at  Da 
Uh   th*  ktllera  of  American 
prUootra  in  the  Batti*  of  the 
my  tUjr  over  there  I  h«d  ampl< 
to  obMnrt   our  oo«ip4 
Mid  to  notice  that  man  of  our 
•mmetit  oAeea  which  I  aaw  we 
bat  that  boo*  oC 


SH>a) 


ker.  un- 

remirks  In  the 

foUofring  letter 

March  13. 


then 


IIMI  til 

.   TtriM. 


Mtutlttona  h  itt  radteally 
«»•  tot«i  of  An  ortean  wlvta 
laaooa  tho  toU 
«ttr  ooBOtebmar*" 
Vttt  MIlMMO  (> 

•AoloftOf.    Th*  ^>riith  and 
hotw  btoa  dooftlvattd.    Tha 


iho  mut$n  QoT^  MBt  dotnitt 


lo  MpgrtM  Mty  tnmum 

without  lU  unka:  our  Air  rorctl  are  withotit 

bemlMra. 

OoMi-at  Otay  wot  aoamalled 
Mftral  radical  panoaaif  auto. 
•0  lo  40  parcant  roittOllOM  ol  M*!  paraon 
Mi  by  July  1,  IM7.  doUm  awn  r  with  prac* 
Ucatiy  all  nf  the  iiauon  detarh 
•mallar  plaeaa  if  the  "Laiidki*  •*"  aud  rtit« 
ttai  Uia  itratiHih  e(  variuu*  a  imlniatrativa 
dapmioMnta  tn  the  bona— nut  vaa  lo  man- 
ttnn  Iha  aomplata  lack  of  p*r*<  nital  for  ona 
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frcjm  Oermany, 

to  the  War 

Aijray.  and  had 

part  In  varl- 

he  ao-caUcd 

hau  to  pun* 

adidtera  tAken 

Bflga.    During 

cpportunlti 

at  work 

lUttary  Got* 

adequately 

waa  ovar* 


atrtngth  of 
hut  I  4oUbt  tliat  fhli  f*49t 

•try  and  a^ni  iva 

h.iti  Afutiaa 

MidbuUry. 


lo  anaodBto 
taattlttnf  in 


of  the  moM  ttiporunt  taak*.  ti  maaiacation, 


Um  luMdlini  nf  which  w  ihotrtd  li«v»  r«* 
Mrvtd  for  (iur»*iv*« 

M*<r*t<v*f,  alitioiiah  all  th*aa  reduotlnna 
were  iit«iiiui*il  i*it  tha  baau  uf  ,a  irtaity  ta* 
duaMi  laniative  budMl  flf  IMt  lit  piMant 
MOtMNMy  dtiv*  in  6mirfai  thr*«tana  aveit 
IMt  tNtttjlH  with  fUH|i*r  y»r]f  *ub«iahi|al 
tWi.  WMIII  wall  N\i«i«)  mak*  MtupdlMt  « 
RIMItinitel  fNdii*  a  Mil  a  Itvllijw  iMtl  Ah 
NMdy  AMO  U  fmniiallad  l«i  MhMl  runnini 
•onirMta  with  #iviiian  Miplnm«,  All  bar- 
MJiml  with  a  rating  balew  Chf4  and  f  t, 
VM  hava  Ihair  lUblUta  ovar  th*ra,  rainHit, 
pyrauani  i<*  a  btltdd  rtaautly  ahitratiiiM  in 
Itora  and  •tripoa.  Mpotrt  a  renkwal  uf  ilieir 
•entrotta. 

laavitt^Mt 

Wliat  will  hfppan  ir  th*  im^ndtd  aiR>hll* 
lion  ftit,  fir  even  the  ltb*ral  ftiur  and  one* 
ball  btlltnn  «ut,  ihould  baeom^  law  la  niilv 
loo  obtftoua  While  I  waa  atlll  over  thai*. 
■MHiy  of  Utf  Otrmana  In  all  walka  of  Ufa  aR< 
BNiNd  Iboir  ioiiMo  ibeut  the  MnotWMM  of 
Mr  HilMiiliii  lo  Mty  ind  awnat  H  0M4  in 
O.'i'many 

lut  wit  >t  u  our  altertiatlvat  To  turn  ovar 
th*  (><  I  >  nf  our  I  >n*  to  th*  Praiirh  t^r 

the  MiiRK-ti.  who.  atthnurh  tbty,  im  their 
email  wnr^ravngad  and  Imp  .v,-<riatied  inland. 
•ortainly  do  nut  hav*  the  llhaneial  r««<)iito<-a 
of  thla  country,*now  havt  aubiMntiaily  m<  ra 
tio'ipa  (COO.OOOl  under  arnu  In  Oarmany  than 
wahavef  Or  to  continue  to  ocmpv  Oermany 
With  totally  inadequate  an^  InaulBclent 
lo.'oeaf 

WboA  wltr  wa  ever  learn  that  power  U 
tba  only  languata  all  of  the  otiher  countria* 
tandantand?  There  cannot  'le  the  altghteat 
dottbl  tn  anybody'a  mind  that  Mr  UMHacrkmu 
aatoly  cutting  down  otir  eeatmotloa  foroaa 
(ai  will  l>^  the  inevitable  reatltt  of  the  ln< 
tonded  bvdget  r«c:u?tlonai  we  wtil  not  only 
*loee  face"  In  the  eyaa  of  the  Oerman  peo- 
ple, who  would  certainly  l>e  the  tirat  onea 
to  avail  themaelvea  of  cu*  weakneaa.  but  will 
alao  lote  the  much -nee  >d  bargaining  power 
in  AMO'4  UeallDgi  with  the  other  occupying 
gove.nmcnta. 

Pfom  all  X  have  aeen.  th*  Military  Govern- 
ment  and  tu  military  and  administrative 
perconnel  have  done  an  excellent  Job.  Un- 
doubtedly, ttiistakaa  and  errors  have  teen 
made:  undoubtedly,  people  vele  occasionally 
placed  In  po.uions  for  which  they  were  not 
ftt  and  m  which  they  exerc  *«d  faulty  judg- 
ment: undoubtedly,  a  small  minority  placed 
good  llvinq;  and  pergonal  gr<»us  ahi-ve  f.ielr 
tfts<:s.  But.  on  the  whole,  the  Military  Oov- 
emmeni's  personnel  are  efflclent,  honest,  and 
capable,  deeply  devoted  to  iheir  duties;  they 
measure  up  fully  to  the  forc»a  of  any  of  the 
oth.^r  occupying  powers,  and  do  not  deserve 
to  be  let  down  now  by  economy  measures, 
however  well  intended  they  may  l>e.  which 
would  cripple  this  eltctfncy  beyond  repair. 
Congraaa.  before  cutting  the  budgeta  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  should  listen  to 
the  warning  voices  of  men  like  Bscreteries 
Maahall.  Patterson,  and  Porre^tal,  and  Gen- 
arala  Eisenhower,  MacArthur,  McNarney,  and 
Clay,  who  are  ce.'.unty  no  Kttt  Oaale.a.  md 
whoao  poraonalitiea  and  baekvotinda  should 
vctieh  ior  the  absence  of  any  b^aa  or  poraonal 
lataraat. 

waaNiMoa  or  liaoom 

Tho  taorotariea  of  the  War  and  Navy  De« 
porMMOia  are  ctvilmns  thainaalvaa.  Ueti> 
arala  Marahall  and  llooitliowfr  oro  profea- 
aional  military  m*ii.  who  toovo  tlmo  and  time 
aoain  In  ttoo  pool  placed  tha  utoroat  of  the 
Ration  abovo  tho  gaina  or  litaraat  of  any 
particular  irolip  or  alaaa.  lit  Oauaral  Clay 
wa  are  happy  to  pomam  a  man  who  aombinra, 
tu  an  utherwue  iiuely  attainad  dagrea,  tha 
top  qualincaiiitna  of  a  soldier  With  the  qualU 
Acatuma  ni  a  civilian  adiniiiistrator  and  dip* 
lomai,  Their  warning  vulcca  should  not  ba 
heard  in  vain. 

And  It  la  mora  than  a  eolncidei.oa  that 
there  aaam  tu  ba  nut  many  supiHirters  of  tha 
budget  cuu  among  the  Nepubllcan  Mambara 


Ol  Oomraaa  who  han  MttioUy  boon  ivar 
Ihora,  be  It  aa  a  Aghtlni  iMn.  iMo  tcni  tor 
Loaoi,  or  aa  an  obMTVor.  Ilka  aanatov  MoitNI. 
Thaea  m*n  kilOW  WiMtl  M  ftl  ItikO. 

A  BUbataiuiol  aul  Ih  IMMNM  WNa«  wuild, 
no  doubt,  ba  walroMod  to  ovor^^  -u  i..  >  | 
think  much  km  hUhly  ol  tha  t*  d 

lMtallia»ni>s  of  the  avarago  Abwimau  tu  us* 
llava  that  «h*V  w..iiui  alaii  WoUOdlO  MMll  Ml 

If  It  nn  b*  <  i4  ••Illy  by  wtoidihi  M  M 

Ml  «  dark  •  '<y  iha  raiin<|Uiahmoitt  ol 
our  |iit*Mtaiii>iiai  Miiiigationa,  and  by  i«a\ini 
■  priaa  whiah  mirht  hot  fall  duo  f«>r  aniiih*r 
10  or  10  yaara,  but  whtoli  wo  one  da;  w.iuid 
haV*  In  nay, 

W*  did  hava  monay  onotifh  to  brihii  doaent 
nf  wiiitxM**  front  averywhare  to  WiMMIkitOd 
to  tealKy  Ut  the  •  weeka'  llghl  »|alMI  llr, 
Llllanihai's  rinm-matloti  ('i)iir<(id«dly,  the 
amounta  iteedetl  (nr  the  elll(<i*iii  ••• ''ii'<at  lun 
of  Clerntany  and  ihifNin  are  bia  it  ))ig« 

t9r  things  are  ala<i  at  atake,  pmi  f>>,  tlieaa 
liter  ihlim*  we  iiuiihi  t«i,  and  mu  t,  lave 
th*  monav  *v*it  u  ii  m*ana  a  tan  rtdtmion 
uf  l»M  than  ao  p*roeht,  or  no  tok  Ndtioiloii 
Ut  all 

the  ••cund  World  War  la  net  yat  an^ed. 
Nottiiitiea  have  merely  eaaaod. 

NbMWT  J,  STMMOi 
Niw  Voan,  March  I,  I94f. 


Broi4(kiti  to  Rttiali 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  TOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RtfltMBNTATIVIS 

Monday.  March  17,  1947 

Mrs.  ST.  GEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
dpr  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxc:iD.  I  include  the  foUowlns  letter 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March 
12.  1847: 

MOTC^Ta  aaoAOCAora  to  auaaia 
Borroa.  tht  Wall  Bratrr  JovaifAL: 

I  protest  against  the  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  by  the  Department  of  State 
in  broadcasting  propaganda  material  to  So- 
viet Rtisala.  where  there  are  a  large  number 
of  languages  snd  dialects  In  current  use. 
The  Moscow  dialect,  which  la  the  foundation 
of  the  literary  language,  covers  only  a  small 
area,  not  even  the  whole  of  the  Province  of 
Moacow.  Aside  from  this  consideration.  It 
Is  the  generally  accepted  view  that  our  com- 
munications are  lacking  in  Interest  and  dig- 
nity, and  such  eflorta,  to  be  eiTectlve,  necaa« 
sitrlly  must  be  dlrecud  to  countries  where 
public  opinion  is  an  actual  ffl?ior  in  Irflu- 
cnclng  the  course  of  events,  and  It  is  well 
knov;n  that  this  condition  docs  not  prevail 
in  Russia. 

The  compact  group  of  Individuals  eompoa« 
ing  the  •  >viPi  OovammoMi  ore  oognlaant  of 
all  they  wtah  to  knew  obont  tha  United 
Btataa.  and  It  la  vain  to  auppoaa  that  they 
cr>n  be  moved  unleaa,  perhaps,  by  our  own 
eOcMil  ropreaaiitid.vea,  The  only  reauit  of 
tha  IndlTMt  approac  h  by  propounda  la  b  )urd 
to  ba  one  ol  Irritation  Tha  Oovemment  of 
the  United  iiaiea  niut  Ita  aitiaana,  on*  muai 
admit,  rt>art  kiiiiiUuiy  to  curraapoudlng  at 
tampta  by  th*  boviet  Union  to  ip  *ad  Ita  in- 
formatiun  and  doctrinm  in  thla  country 

Maroteloro,  otir  dipUmutio  ag*nu  abroad 
have  enjoyed  cunatdarabia  inAu*nce  heoau«0 
of  the  (act  that,  until  comparatively  raoantiy, 
th*y  have  conducted  th*ms*lv*a  in  a  btu** 
neea-lika  manner.  We  hava  now  aucvumi^ad 
to  method!  long  employed  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  where  they  have  failed  completely,  ^he 
net  ottitaequence  of  thla  raeouraa  to  prooaaaaa 
alien  tu  uur  tradltluns  la  that,  when  tha  Ire* 
tatary  of  State  apaaka,  hla  vlewa  will  bo 
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walihad  and  MMMMi  In  tha  iliht  of  tha 
irraaponiiiila  amananoni  from  bt nailraatera 
prufaaaiMH  in  h*  the  Voii<*  of  Am*ii()a,  but 
over  Willi**  amiiliaaia  anil  ahadaa  or  maanhtit 
ha  will  have  had  alight  or,  mure  probably,  hu 
auiitriil. 

I  am  nppnaed  in  prliii«tpia  ta  any  fnrm  i<f 
oraHitiaeil  M<'V*iitin*iiinl  iMitttaaNiiila,  which 
atama  n*  m*  M  bt  »  wnrihla**  miii  uniuaiu< 


pfriiMMiaMO,  not  maialy  iioaniiv*  in  ita 
remilt*  iiui  |H<«luv*ly  liMrmfiil  tu  mir  nntiunai 
invaraata.  Auar  nil,  the  United  dtatva  nf 
AlMtm  la  a  irameiiriotia  ractur  in  th*  wiirlil 
and  apanka  rnr  l«*rir  with  a  power  and  alo* 
qti'iD'f*  hevimtl  th*  capariiy  uf  |iror*aaloMl 
propaiandtala  to  emtilat*. 

uuaaNc'i  I,  Mawki. 
WaaNmaroN,  DO* 


If  Wt  Aiiumt  Brllalo'i  Ob'iiaUoRi,  Wf 
Art  Enlltlid  lo  Somo  of  Har  Autti 

b::tbniion  op  rimarks 

nr 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OP  OKIANOklA 

IN  TMi  HOUMB  01''  REPRBSINTATIVII 

Monday,  March  17,  1947 

Mr,  SCHWABS  of  Oktnhomt,  Mr, 
Spt'nkcr.  I  um  unly  one  of  pcihapa  count- 
lew  thonnanda  of  our  American  citlwna 
who  believed  and  aaid  at  the  boglnnlnK 
of  World  War  II  that  we  ahould  have  de- 
manded that  Oreat  Britain  deliver  the 
ownership  and  control  of  some  of  her 
Western  Hemisphere  properties  to  the 
United  States  In  exchange  for  the  untold 
bllUons  in  money  and  mat^riels.  to  say 
nothing  of  personnel,  that  were  poured 
out  80  unstinlinftly  to  her.  Many  of  us 
thouRht  that  the  old  loan,  hangover  from 
World  War  I,  which  we  made  to  Great 
Britain,  the  fabulous  .sums  in  lend-lease, 
and  other  contributions  which  we  made 
to  EnKland  in  World  War  II.  were  gifts, 
at  the  time,  and  that  since  England  did 
not  pay  nor  attempt  to  pay  any  of  the 
old  indebtedness  to  u.s,  she  .should  have 
been  at  least  courteous  enough  to  sur- 
render sbme  of  her  Western  Hemisphere 
possessions  to  us  before,  or  at  the  time, 
of  requesting  further  assistance.  In- 
stead, we  played  the  sucker  again  and 
spent  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
In  fortifying  ond  otherwise  Improving 
England's  Western  Hemisphere  pos.'^es- 
hions;  and  the  most  we  got  out  of  any 
of  them  was  a  loose  on  some  of  them. 

Then  Great  Britain  itsked  us  for  a 
fresh  loan  obotit  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
of  |3,7B0  000  000,  and  the  New  Deal  ad- 
minUtratln.i  inalatod  that  Congroaa  au> 
ihor.ia  and  appropriate  auch  a  loon  out 
of  the  Ticaaury  of  tht  Ufiltod  BUUa, 
In  other  words,  wa  had  to  tax  our  pooplo 
mora,  and  continue  uur  deficit  Mpondlni 
alill  further,  and  Increaiio  our  Inflailon- 
•ry  tanticncy  In  order  tn  make  England  a 
fresh  loan  of  |3.7AO,Q0U,OC0.  I  voted 
biatiut  that  loan;  but  the  Naw  Deal  ma- 
jority In  Conireas  pnaacd  It.  Now  wo  ar« 
aakt^d  to  como  to  Bngland'a  aid  In  Oraoce 
And  Turkey  to  the  tune  of  $400,000,000, 
to  start  with.  No  nno  knows  huw  much 
will  be  requcated  lator.  Wo  are  continu- 
ing to  be  insy  and  gullible.  But  do  not 
forget  that  this  alTorda  the  New  D»al 
another  amorgonoy  appeal,  and  it  la 
llkoly  that  Conirtu  will  oomt  to  Bni- 


land'i  Aid  AfAln,  m  thty  alwayi  bAVi, 
without  any  bonaflta  In  return, 

It  la  hlin  lima  that  tho  admlnlatrii* 
Hull,  and,  If  It  falli,  Iha  ConnrtiM,  inalit 
Uial  If  Inkland  la  bankrupt  wa  daai  with 
her  inmawhat  aa  wd  would  with  a  prl« 
vnio  individual  who  In  flnanrlally  ani- 
barraaatd  or  a  flnn  nr  mrimraUon  thnt 
haa  ionr>  broku,  Thr  ttMi'ia  of  Ihr  banli- 
rupt  HIP  liquidated  ami  tittt  pincunda  aro 
uiad.  aa  fai'  aa  Ihpy  will  mo.  Id  pay  tlit> 
fXpenaea  of  tha  lliiuidalltm  prucDrdinga, 
and  th*  ramalnder  Is  applied  uimn  the 
Indabtedneaa  of  the  Imnkninl  indlvldtml 
or  poncpiii.  Why  not  apply  some  such 
bualnaaalike  inelhnda  tn  tho  nrfaent 
orlitif  AptinrtMilly  mofe  Ihnn  laao.OOO,- 
OOC  In  Oiet k  tunda  and  aci,uinulaieU  pit- 
vato  eroditi  romain  blockad  tn  London 
banks,  Thla  would  Indicate  that  Eng- 
land owes  CJreere  itnd  tha  Orffk  people 
that  sum  of  money,  Now  England  aaka 
ua  to  relieve  hpr  nf  the  neoMMtty  Of  ad- 
vancing funds  to  Qrrecc  In  order  to  pro- 
tect England  primarily  nnd  tn  afford 
ioine  relief  to  the  worthy  Oreeka. 

If  we  asHume  Britain's  obligntlona  we 
are  entitled  tn  some  of  her  assets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  newspaper 
article  by  BtcfTan  Andrews,  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  with 
Washington  date  line  of  March  11,  1047, 
taken  from  the  Tulsa  Tribune  of  Tulaa, 
Okla.,  explains  aome  things  which,  ap- 
parently, the  public  has  not  heretofore 
known : 

BSTTAIN  KOLOa  OREXX  FUMOa  BtTT  UNmo  aiATta 
PAYS 

(By  StefTan  Andrewa) 

WAsMtNOTOK,  March  11.— While  Britain  la 
pleading  for  United  Btataa  aid  to  Greece, 
more  than  a220,000.000  in  Greek  Government 
funda  and  accumulated  private  credlta  re- 
matna  blocked  in  London  l>enks. 

The  total,  amounting  to  £55,000.000  ater- 
Hng,  was  froeen  by  the  Brltlah  Government 
during  the  war.  Technically,  the  money  was 
untrozen  in  March  1946.  but  the  agraament 
was  so  hedged  with  restrictions  thnt  the 
Greeks  cannot  use  the  funda  outside  the 
British  Empire  sterling  area. 

Greek  Embossy  olBclals  In  Washington  eay 
that.  If  they  had  the  money,  they  would 
spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollnrH  for 
food,  consumption  goods,  and  Industrial  ma- 
chinery in  the  United  States.  First  Secretary 
Alexis  S,  Llails  eetlmates  the  Oreeka  would 
buy  (not  borrow)  each  month  •1S,000,000 
wo.-th  of  food  alone. 

But  here  la  the  dilemma:  The  Oreeka  don't 
actunlly  have  thla  money.  The  British  have 
It  and  thny  won't  let  them  convert  It  into 
dollar*.  And  the  only  place  the  Oreeka 
oan  buy  aurpUia  food  and  auppllaa  la  in  tha 
United  atataa— a  dollar  area. 

Americana  alao  froae  Greek  aaaata  tn  thla 
country  during  the  war.  The  money  ba*  all 
baan  freed  now,  with  no  atrtnga  attached. 
Tha  total  amount  freed  waa  170.000,000, 

If  Greece  geu  an  additional  1150.000,000 
grant,  aa  requested  by  the  Irttiah,  the  ooat 
to  tha  United  Btataa  for  Oraak  aid  win  tout 
nearly  11  000,000,000  To  date,  approximntely 
aeioO(X).ooO  ha*  been  expended  for  loan*, 
granu,  and  direct  raliaf. 

Aa  cumpilod  by  the  State  Department  and 
Porelia  Liquidation  Oommiaaion,  hare'a  tba 
break-down ; 

Land-leaaa,  179,600.000;  aurpiua  fooda 
eredlt.  MB.OOO.OOO;  UNRRA.  |M4Jt7,000;  b* 
port'Impc.rt  Bank.  136,000,000.  Greek  War 
Relief,  1180,000.000, 

Oreaea,  Incidentally,  haa  a  amallar  popula- 
tion than  Naw  York  Olty  and  In  land  area 
la  only  allghtly  largar  than  Merth  Carolina. 


A  very  Intelllient  («onatUuent  of  mini 
hai  writtrn  me  on  ihta  luiajeut  ai  foi- 
Iowa; 

I  imaHna  thai  the  eiatemem*  eoaiamed 
In  the  aitaehad  ellpputi  from  the  Tulaa  Trtb> 
una  ara  titia,  and  ir  auah  I*  the  e«aa  li  aaoma 

In  m*  I  hat  aitiiia  Inial  liir  lh«ii«alit  la  eoA' 
lameil  iliarelh, 

Maybe  thla  bualna*a  of  taking  over  all  the 
imuhlaa  of  Oroal  Nrliain  and  the  rral  of  lha 
worlit  la  all  rlflhti  and  »«ain  It  mav  be  thai 
w*  are  about  Vu  make  aa  awful  iniataM*  it 
w*  eoiiiiiiu*  to  aMUm*  ttrittnir'*  oiiiigaMotia 
w*  luiMht  »iNih  niiu  uwtB*lv*k  III  n  woraojMII* 
tinii  than  uh*  iiiiw  la  without  anybofly  to 
oiime  tu  our  reaetia, 

At  any  rate  It  la  euaiuinary  down  hare,  aa 
ynu  know,  that  wh*n  w*  a»*ume  all  the  nbli* 
aaiinha  nf  a  "htwitpd  '  euneern,  wa  nlan  get  ail 
of  iiM  anaata,  Bu  it  ihU  article  aneaka  Mm 
trtilh  and  If  we  muat  a*»\ime  all  1 1  Bi'ltaiR*i 
ubiiaatiuna,  it  doaa  aeein  that  in  duiitg  *u  wa 
ahould  gat  aome  ot  the  aaaeta  invulvett;  and 
th*r*  aaam  to  ba  a<ima  naaata  available, 

1  am  afraid,  Oeurg*,  that  w*  are  aimpif  be- 
ing aurked  Intu  a  alttiailfui  from  whleh  we 
cannot  rver  aaeapc  Thi*  ontintrv  cannot 
carry  tha  obtliaiiona  uf  th*  entire  world. 


The  Preiideat'a  Meiiafo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICMMIAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVn 

Monday.  March  17.  1947 

Mr.  WOODRUPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Bay  City  <Mlch.)  Times: 


TXB  pacamntTa  KoaAOc 

Only  the  willfully  blind  could  fall  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  thnt  President  Truman's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  asking  that  It  vote  0400  ,• 
000.000  in  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  has  made 
war  with  Runia,  at  any  early  dale,  mere 
than  a  poastblltty. 

The  mcasaga  autad  plainly  that  U  the  fi- 
nancial assiatanca  askad  Is  granted  and  it  la 
found  not  to  be  enough  to  save  Greece  from 
communism  and  Its  ne  ghbor  from  Soviet 
coercion,  the  President  has  other  meaaurea 
tn  mind  which  ha  hopes  wUI  be  mere  effec- 
tive. "Our  help  should  Im  primarily  thro.gh 
economic  and  financial  aid."  ba  aald.  Tha 
second  atap  could  be  hardly  other  than  mUl- 
tary  action. 

The  President  unrasarvedly  laid  down  a 
foreign  policy  whtoli  aaaka*  the  United  Butaa 
guardian  of  deaaoeaoey  tnrotighout  tha 
world,  and  unaqulvooally  aaya  that  tba  spra^d 
of  totalltarlanlam  must  be  halted  by  va.  A* 
the  betHialBj  la  to  be  made  at  tba  front 
door  at  Rtiaalo  It  la  not  d  Ooult  to  gtiaaa  »a 
to  what  power  Mr.  Trtiman  waa  gtving  due* 
warnmf, 

It  now  beeooMa  the  duty  ol  Oemrma  to 
aaamlae  and  paaa  upon  thta  poMof ,  aad  pat* 
ticularly  ita  immauiuie  impitoattona  and  poa* 
aible  ciinaaquoDoea,  No  detibt  it  wUl  do  ao 
with  prudanoe  aad  patnotkm. 

Tha  immediate  iravity  «( th*  aituitinn  the 
Preaident  haa  ereatad  dapenda  largely  upon 
tlie  aptrit  in  which  Meoeoti  raaaifw  the 
aaga.  Only  a  day  in  advance  of  ila 
perbaiw  after  lu  conteuta  bad  boi 
muaioatad  to  tha  Bovtoi  ootrerMaea 
raoallad  bla  Ambasoadore  Iram 
and  Leadoa  for  ooaoiiltotloai.  Whether  tlmt 
had  any  alfniaeanea  «e  aoi  reouuaa  to  fee 
aean.  But  it  ean  hardly  be  repeiad  eo  a 
parucularly  ohaarful 
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TIM  PimMmm*!  WiaVM  hM  taitt 

If  MM*  M  •  iMtk  M0V  10  UM 
tlOM.    TiMl  MIT  bt  too  piMUOWk 
lo  >ktng  at  It      But  «t  b**t   It  W 
Um  oooflcteQC*  of  th* 
It  Md  put  •  vti  Manlwt 
for  tti  mattetm.   Indef>d. 
at  r—dlnwi  to  ukc 
tloa  •bov«  and  beyond  tronomic 
world's  leading  power  In  dealing 
tiatton  auch  as  Oreecc  pirsenu 
nllUons  wonder  U  it  la  not 
donment  of  the  UN. 

It  is  oniy  rtMooftbl*  to  think 
Important  canMd«mtlonB  aside 
of  which  the  public  has  been 
mUBt     tuiderile     the     President's 
Coograaa  at  least  should  be  mad< 
with  what  they  are.     And  maybe 
must  do  the  paying,  and  dying  If 
•re  entitled  to  an  Inkling. 

As  the  probabilities  are  always 
even  when  it  is  considered  near,  w« 
Icei  too  depressed.     But  at  the 
to  well  to  remember  that  if  it 
have  to  fight  alone.     Brit&ln  is  ai 
ment  a  broken  reed  militarily  and 
cally.    She  says  she  is  financially 
maintain  an  army  of  even  half  a 
Oreece.     And  we  would  have  no 
that  could  be  of  much  value  In 
with  Russia. 

All  the  millions  of  Americans  ^ 
developments  at  Washington  and 
anxiously,  hoping  that  the  threat  ^ 
rate  and  leave  us  and  the  world 
but  determined  to  support  the 
the  hilt  if  the  worst  comes,  which 
will  not  happen. 
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Snj  F1oo<l-CoBtrol  Project  Ne«d  i  Help  of 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAJJKS 
or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSONi 

or  iijJMota 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESEN^j.^TIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  19i7 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  M  -.  S':eak- 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re  marks  In 
the  RrcckD.  I  include  the  foUo'img  edi- 
torial from  the  P:ke  County  Opmocrat- 
Times,  of  Pitt^eld,  HI.: 
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Unless  the  present  Congress 
Tlnced  of  the  vital  need  for  fl'cd 
the  Sny  Basin,  there  is  little  ci:an 
money  will  be  approprlaed  for  t 
which  was  approved  by  the  la^t  Cc 

The  Sny  Landowner's  Commit t 
Isf  hard  to  get  the  facts  before 
they  need  the  help  of  every 
pswsent  status  of  the  protect  is  cle; 
in  a  letter  from  Brig.  Gen.  R.  C 
Artinf  CtalcC  of  Bngineers.  to 
S'D  Satrmm.    The  letter  is  dated 
10.  and  we  received  a  copy  of  the 
kfr.    SxMPSOR    this    week.     We 
letter: 

"Reference  is  made  to  your 
niary  5.  1»47.  relative  to  the 
the  Sny  Island  Drainage  and  Lev 
which  were  authorized  in  the 
Act    of    1946.     You   state    that 
•ITected  in  Adams.  Pike,  and 
ties.  Ill  .  are  very  anxious  that 
constriKtion   of    these    authorized 
ments  be  Included  in  the  War 
civiNfunctlon     appropriation     bll 
Eightieth    Congress    and    ask 
b«Ag  taken  to  accomplish  UUs. 
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Th*  Plood  Control  Act  of  July  24.  1046. 
•ttllMMMi  ft  proMi  tor  IomU  floodi  protociion 
on  HiOnaty.  Badlty.  KImt.  SM^Mitt  and 

Bay  CrMki  in  the  Say  Basin.  tUliutts,  sub* 
•tantlalty  In  accordanof  »ith  the  frcomn^en* 
dattons  of  tbt  Chief  of  Bngtneers  In  the  re- 
port dat«d  April  17.  1944.  To  dat«.  no  funds 
have  bMn  appropriated  by  Congress  for  th* 
eooatnietlon  of  the  authorised  improvements 
in  th*  Sny  Baain.  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Is  unable  to  initiate  that  work  until  the 
necessary  funds  are  made  available  for  that 
purpose.  Moreover,  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures contained  in  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
JuxM  30,  1M8.  as  recently  uanamltted  to 
Congraas  by  the  President,  do  not  include 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  Sny  Basin 
project  since  no  funds  have  been  previously 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  and  the  appro- 
priations recommended  by  the  President  for 
the  ftocal  year  1948  for  civil  works  projects  of 
the  Corpa  of  Engineers  are  only  for  projects 
partly  provided  for  in  previous  appropriation 
acts.  No  appropriation  for  starting  the  con- 
struction of  additional  civil  works  projects 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  included  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  "President  in  his 
budget  message  for  the  fiscal  year  1948. 

■"The  Corps  of  Engineers  fully  recognizes 
the  Importance  oi  the  authorized  project  for 
local  flood  protection  in  the  Sny  Basin  and 
appreciates  the  benefits  that  will  be  realized 
upon  completion  of  that  work.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  Colonel  William  N.  L»af, 
our  District  Engineer  at  Rock  Island.  111., 
is  now  proceeding  with  the  planning  of  that 
project.  You  may  be  assured,  therefore,  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  be  fully  prepared 
to  luidertake  the  authorized  construction  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  made  avail- 
able for  that  purpose,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  fulfillment  by  local  interests  of  the  re- 
quirements of  local  cooperation  provided  for 
in  the  authorizing  act." 

It  Is  plainly  evident  in  this  letter  that  the 
engineers  are  ready  to  start  work  on  the  flood 
cuntrol  project  as  soon  as  Congress  appro- 
p.  iates  the  money.  It  is  also  clearly  evident 
tl"at  there  u  little  chance  of  the  present 
Congress  appropriating  the  money  unless  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  be  convinced 
of  the  vital  necessity  for  startiag  work  on 
this  project  as  soon  as  possible.  In  addition 
to  the  fact  that  money  for  this  project  i~  not 
included  in  the  President's  budget  figures, 
the  Hou.se  has  voted  to  cut  the  President's 
flgtires  by  $6,000,000,000  and  the  Senate  hrs 
voted  a  M  500.000.000  cut.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Congre.-s  will  keep  appropriations 
wrhm  this  limit,  buc  It  does  ntean  that  it 
«:il  be  dlfBcult  to  get  Congress  to  Include  any 
atldlticna)  approp;latlon  In  the  budget. 

The  Sny  Drainage  District  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 110,000  acres  of  richj  farm  land. 
Acccrdli:g  to  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer 
urging  Congress  last  year  to  approve  this 
p.cjcct.  the  average  annual  flood  damage  is 
•453.2C0.  In  the  spring  of  1944  xhe  damage 
was  $670,931.  This  same  report  states  that 
total  cosis  to  the  United  States  for  levees  and 
all  flood  control  work  in  the  Sny  basin  has 
been  approximately  $1,022,000.  Tne  report 
further  states;  "Lccal  Interests  have  con- 
stiucted  and  maintained  auxiliary  levees. 
straightened  and  maintained  channels  of  the 
Sny  and  major  tributaries  below  the  baiff 
lines,  and  constructed  sedimentation  basins 
at  the  mouths  of  McCraney.  Hadley.  and 
Kifer  Creeks.  Expenditures  for  this  work 
have  been  reported  to  approximate  $3,733,- 
000." 

The  engineer's  report  states  that  the  Sny 
drainage  system  has  depreciated  until  22.000 
acres  of  land  have  already  been  made  unpro- 
ductive. If  annual  flood  damage  Is  permitted 
to  continue  without  any  control,  many  land- 
owners are  threatened  with  losses  which  wiU 
put  them  out  of  business.  After  the  land- 
owners spent  almost  $4,000,000  on  the  Sny 
drainage  system  over  the  years,  the  Govern- 


ment built  dams  In  th$  MitaiMlppI  RIvar  to 
impruva  nnvtgation.  Landowoora  contand 
that  thN9  dams  ara  largely  rtapoMlbla  for 
rutninit  tho  :5tiy  drninagt  aysttm.  Thartfora, 
the  Oovernment  la  obligated  to  ramady  thaaa 
damagea  by  const riicting  tha  flood*«onurol 
project  which  tlaa  Bavanty'nintb  CtMigrasa 
approved. 

Tha  engineer's  report  aatlmataa  the  first 
cost  at  $9..  17,203  of  which  $4.B54.»44  to  Fed- 
eral for  construction  and  $362,269  to  non- 
Federal  from  the  lands.  It  Is  also  eatlmated 
that  the  benefits  to  this  rich  farm  land  will 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the  project  over  a 
period  of  years. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  rich  farm 
land  in  the  Sny  basin  Is  entitled  to  flood 
protection.  Therefore.  In  spite  of  the  move- 
ment m  Congress  for  economy,  we  believe 
that  the  facts  in  the  case  Justify  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Sny  project  l)elng  included 
in  the  appropriations  to  be  made  by  Congress 
at  Its  present  session. 


That  Pinch-Penny  Budget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1947 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
January  3,  when  President  Truman  sent 
his  message  to  Congress  and  submitted 
his  so-called  $3 7, 500 ,000, COO  budget,  this 
House,  the  Senate,  and  the  Nation  have 
redounded  with  arguments  about  the 
necessity  of  spending  that  huge  sum  of 
money  for  our  governmental  operations 
in  the  fiscal  year  of  1948. 

However,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  to 
there  of  us  who  have  kept  up  with  other 
messages  that  President  Truman  has 
sent  to  Congress  that  his  proposed  S37.- 
5C0  OCOOCO  budget  represented  his  min- 
imum demand  for  Government  expend!- 
lure  and  not  his  maximum  demand. 

Since  January  3.  in  addition  to  his 
budget  proposals,  he  has  sent  a  total  of 
more  than  70  messages  to  Congress,  most 
of  them  requesting  additional  appropria- 
tions for  Government  expenditures. 
These  additional  appropriations,  includ- 
ing the  latest  request  of  Wednesday. 
March  12.  for  S4C0  OCOOCO  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  total  more  than  $40,200.- 
OCO  000. 

Here  are  some  of  the  requests.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  have  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress since  the  budget  was  presented  by 
President  Truman  last  January  3: 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  $5,  959,  COO 
Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion  143.000 

National  Mediation  Board .  82,300 

Treasury ._  8.520.000 

Civil  Servic?  Commission 738.000 

War  Department 300.000.000 

Interior 2.  500, 030 

Judiciary  (2  messages) _.  1,435.588 

Smithsonian  Institution 25.100 

National       Labor       Relations 

Board. 695,700 

Veterans'    Administration 2,169.114.500 

National    Archives 43.000 

Library  of  Congress 668.020 

Railroad  Retirement  Board...  2, 204, 000 

Panama  Canal 611,000 

War     Department      (mUltary 

activiUes) 489,737,000 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 88,000 
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!*^**"7  aI'?****T^ W.wi.ioo  lutton  In  thlt  country  and  powiibly  the  the  Amtrtetn  people.    Z  tin  for  uilni  the 

il2I!!l;H»rl     "  commuita        -  ^„  ^  complete  wreckage  of  oui  form  ol  govern-  correct  and  the  accurate  flfure  of  1760.- 

p^JigJK      u  aSifto  "»*"^'  WO.Wi  which,  admittedly  smaU  com- 

raderal  oecurity  Arency"!"!      147  file' 164  The  Truman  appropriation  mewtaBe.?  pared  to  the  $40,000,030,000  ovcr-all  ex- 

Interior.  Indian  futida. .111111        liooaiiee  wnt  to  Congro.sa  since  January  3  hcve  pondilurcs   requested,   is  certainly  no4 

Agriculture 8,0*4.000  been  labeled  various  ways.   Some  arc  re-  chicken  feed. 

Soldiers'  Home 60.000  quests  for  supplemental  appropriations,  

Paderal    Works    Agency     (8  and  others  are  for  deficiency  appropria-  — ^— ■^»-^— 

^•••^' -"-"- ^•!52'222  tlons.    They  ark  for  funds  for  Govern-  ^   .      . 

rtS*£JpS;rJ{!iii:i:i:i     ?:S:S^  f^\  ^'^^i^jst'^'l^tl^'  r.  ^r^"5  ^^•"'  ^"  "  ^^'  ^"  ^^"^ ^'"' 

state  (3  messages) 17.»<6.000  ^SCal  ye"*""  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  J^ly  1,  and  

Federal  Loan  Agency 2.640,  COO  the  present  fiscal  year,  which  ends  on  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Eighteen  different  agencies...       853, 396.  €33  June  30.  or 

Claims    allowed    by    General  It  is  significant.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  al-  UAai    rcADrc  D    cr>uiiiABC 

Accounting  Office 15.894. 7»o  thou^  the  law  requires  a  detailed  ac-  HUn.  liLUKUL  o.  aCHWADCi 

Judgments.  Court  of  Claims..         2, 104. 796  counting  of  the  reasons  for  each  appro-  of  oki-ahoma 

WaT^'eU  AdminrsVrition:::        ^5.  SSi  SSo'  P"^^^^?  "?^^^  °^  Congress,  the  va..t  m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

majority  of  these  Presidential  messages  iifnt,w/.t/   Unmh  n    iQd7 
In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  carry  only  the  following  stock  formula:  monaay,  marcn  u.  199 f 
been  doing  Mr.  Truman  a  great  injustice  The  foregoing  supplemental  estimate  is  re-  Mr.    SCHWABE    of    Oklahoma.    Mr. 
by   attributing   to   him   a   pinch-penry  quired   to  meet  contingencies  which   have  Speaker.  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  fine 
budget.    He  is  not  going  to  be  a  short-  arisen  since  the  transmission  of  the  budget  letter  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Robertson,  of  Pitts- 
horn  and  have  our  taxpayers  spend  only  '""  **»«  *^<^*i  y«ar  ^^^  burgh,  Pa.,  which  speaks  for  itself: 
$37,500,000,000.    He  is  golns  to  spend,  if  These    supplemental     requests    were  M^^^"  12.  1M7. 
we  let  him  more  than  $40,000,000,000.  ^ade  for  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administra-  ^*'"  ^  Schwabe:  Tou  wui  be  astonished. 
This  constant  stream  of  messages  from  tion,  the  OfBce  of  Defenf^e  Transporta-  "  ^^^^1^.".  k^™^/"."  ^r^^"^  ^n 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  tion.  the  National  Mediation  Board,  the  o°hS  tS^cJSU^Ji^TiSSerai  tax^^JlSn  IW2 
Is  added  proof,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  Treasury  Dspartment.  the  War  Depart-  through  i»4«— $746  717-  all  oth«  taxes  for 
Democratic  administration's  strategy  to  ment.  the  Interior  Department,  the  Civil  the  same  period.  •20.200') .   What  is  stiu  more 
win  the  1948  elections  is  clear  and  simple.  Service  Commission,  the  Judiciary,  the  remarkable,  this  $20,000  paid  for  all  pubiic- 
That  is,  their  .«;trategy  is  to  propose  huge,  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  National  La-  school  faculties,  ail  police  protection,  fire 
imconscionable,    fantast'c    sums    to    be  bor  Relations  Board,  the  Veterans'  Ad-  protection',  sanitary  service,  including  street 
spent,  and  then  hope  that  the  Congress  ministration,  the  NaUonal  Archives,  the  ci^^°;i;ng  and  garbage  collection, 
will  be  stupid  enough  to  acquiese  in  most  Library  of  Congress,  the  Railroad  Retire-  coZf^^TTr^TJ^a  ^^sSoTb" 
of  the  requests.    If  we  are.  the  Democrats  ment  Board,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Na-  practically  every  Uxpayer  in  this  country 
can  then  point  to  us  and  say  that  we  did  tional  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronau-  whether  he  pays  much  or  little  to  his  national' 
not  balance  the  budget,  we  did  not  cut  tics,  the  Post  OflBce  Department,  the  Fed-  government. 

peacetime  Government  expenditures  and  eral  Security  Agency,  the  Department  of  ^^  seems  to  me  that,  unless  we  have  em- 

that  the  Republicans'  promise  to  restore  Agriculture,  the  Federal  Loan  Agencv.  barked  openly  on  a  policy  of  confiscation  of 

solvency  to  tWs  Government  was  mere  the    War    Assets    Administration,    and  property  of  the  dtiKna  in  the  guise  of  taking 

campaign  verbiage  dozens  of  other  asencies  and  bureaus  current  income  from  individuals  regardless  of 

campaign  veroiatse.              ,.    ,  „      ,,     ^  oozens  oi  otner  agencies  ana  Dureaus.  services  rendered   in   return.  Federal   taxes 

It  is  perfectly  clear  also  that  President  Note.  too.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the  Bu-  must  be  reduced  until  they  are  in  line  with 

Truman  in  making  all  of  these  proposals  reau  of  the  Budget  itself  requested  a  sup-  other  tnxes. 

that  entail    enormous    amounts    of    tax  plemental  appropriation  of  $38,000  in  one  Cordially  youra. 

money,  is  putting  Congress  on  the  spot,  of  the  Presidential  messages.  A.  W.  UaamtmM, 

It  is  very  .simple,  although  highly  Irre-  It  is  discouraging  to  all  persons  who  de-  ^_,_^^^^^__ 

sponsible,  for  him  to  suggest  all  of  the  aire   fiscal   clarity   that   the   President  ^"'■^"""^^ 

expenditures  he  has  suggested  thus  far.  should    have    embarked    upon    such    a  .-      ,.       ri     •  1  4:     d       j      •    c     »l 

plus  others  that  will  undoubtedly  be  course  of  confusion  in  askins  for  his  ap-  I  eachinf  ot  LefiilatiTe  Krocedure  in  aoulh 

forthcoming.    He  knows  that  every  time  propriations.   Since  he  has  served  in  the  Carolina  Schools 

he  makes  a  suggestion,  or  a  proposal,  to  United  States  Senate,  It  is  apparent  that  

spend   additional   funds  he  is   winning  he  has  not  done  this  In  ignorance.    He  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

friends  among  particular  pressure  groups  and  his  cempaign  advisers  for  1948  fig-  „ 

which  are  out  beating  the  woods  in  an  ured.  whether  correctly  or  not.  that  these  uam    mini  i    ai  aaif  i  m 

effort  to  get  tax  money  for  their  special  additional  requests  for  funds  would  not  HON.  JOHN  L.  NcMILLAN 

purposes  at  all  times.    In  addition,  he  can  be  included  in  the  debates  that  are  rag-  or  bocth  caiouka 

address  these  special  groups  in  1948  and  ing  throughout  the  country  relating  to  m  the  house  of  represent attvm 

tell  them  that  he  did  his  best  to  help  the  size  of  next  year's  budget  and  that  1/     w       m      h  17   lod? 

them.    If  we  Republicans  slap  down  his  he  might  get  credit  for  being  economy  Monday,  March  u,  1947 

requests,  as  we  ought  to  do,  he  can  blame  minded  while  at  the  same  time  proposing  Mr.   McMILLAN   of   South   Carolina, 

us  because  the  pressure  groups  are  dis-  the  most  fantastic  series  of  expenditures  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

satisfied  and  have  not  obtained  the  regu-  ever  put  before  an  American  Congress  in  remarks,  I  include  in  the  Rcccrd  a  copy 

lar  Government  funds  they  liad  been  peacetime.  of  a  bill  drafted  by  Miss  Betty  Saunders, 

used  to  getting.  The    President's    latest    request    for  a  Florence,  S.  C,  student. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  shrewd  funds — ^the  $400,000,000  to  be  used  In  a  It  will  be  gratifying  I  am  certain  to 

political  strategy.    But  I  must  say  that  it  general  effort  to  spread  "democracy"  in  every  Congressman  and  Senator  to  learn 

is  about  as  cynical  and  as  harmful  to  the  Greece  and  Turkey — is  in  addition  to  the  that  the  students  in  our  schools  are  tak- 

country  in  the  long  run  as  any  policy  on  $350,000,000    which    he    had    requested  Ing   an  interest  in   their  Government, 

which  the  Democratic  Party  possibly  can  already  that  the  Congress  authorize  for  The  schools  of  my  home  town.  Florence, 

embaik.     It   means  that   these   groups  the  prevention  of  starvation  and  suffer-  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  interest 

which  have  persisted  in  trying  to  raid  the  mg  in  the  countries  devastated  by  the  they  are  manifesting  in  their  Govem- 

public  Treasury  will  redouble  their  efforts  war.    In  other  words,  we  Congressmen  ment  by  teaching  their  students  how  the 

to  get  more  public  funds  to  be  used  for  ought  to  consider  the  Presidential  re-  greatest  Government  in  the  world  op- 

their  special  private  purposes.     It  will  quest  for  funds  to  be  $750,000,000  and  not  erates. 

mean,   unless  we   Republicans  let   the  simply  $400,000,000,  as  he  and  his  cohorts  Democracy  is  and  has  been  on  tnal  iter- 

people  know  the  score,  confusion  among  will  try  to  use  in  coming  debates  on  this  ing  the  past  few  years.    Our  deMoeiatlc 

the  populace  and  disillusionment  among  subject.    By  using  the  lower  figure,  the  form  of  government  here  in  the  United 

all  lovers  of  good  government.     It  will  Democrats  know  that  they  will  have  a  States  is  the  only  Govummeitt  thmt  has 

mean,  in  the  final  analysis,  continued  in-  better  chance  of  selling  this  program  to  weathered  the  storm  and  continued  to 


m 
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function.    We  realize  that  our  Govern- 
ment cfflcials.  who  have  the  resqonsiblli- 
ties  of  making  our  laws  and 
ing  them,  have  a  terrible  burckn 
shoulders. 

We  have  the  war-torn  world 
up  and  try  to  teach  the  meaniijg 
mocracy.     The  younger  peopl 
ccxmtry  will  be  compelled  to 
this  burden  within  the  near  futUre 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that  our 
preparing  them  for  ibis  task. 

Whcrvas  so   many   unsafe   Tcbl 
accidents  t)oth  to  motortsts  ahd 
w«  do  Iwrev>y  propose  tbat: 

Item   1:    That   all   motor   vehlclfcs 
United  States  shall  be  Inspected  evfry 

Item  n:  Inspected  vehicles  shall 
ecnsptcuous  place  a  sticker  so  stat 
Item  ni;  The  cost  of  inspection 
shall  be  paid  bv  the  ODvemment 

Item  IV:  I^ivers-iicense  tests 
rigid. 

Item  V:  A  person  who  has  lost 
bis  driver's  license  shall  be  require|l 
a  driver's-ltcense  test  before  the 
bL^  license. 

Item  VI;  An  babiraal  alcoholic 
be  given  back  his  license  after  it 
rcvoiEML 

lied,  and  delivered  on 
day  ot  February,  in  the  year  of 
1947. 

JosrpH  W.  MAn  i 
Speaker  o ' 
AaratTB  VANOENqnc 
president  pro  tempore  o 
Huarr  S.  Ticma:  i 
President  o/  the  VnMet 
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Senate, 

States. 


EXTENSION  OP  KEMA»KS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtATIVES 


Monday,  March  17.  19  7 


>paj  ers 


Mr.  TWYMAN.     Mr.  Speak  ^ 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
in  the  RxcosA  editorials  from 
the  leading  Chicago  news 
cago  Daily  Tribune,  Chicago 
Chicago  E>aily  News.    All  of 
toriais  appeared  on  March  13 
President  Tnunan's  speech  on 
day.  March  12.  1S47: 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Dally  Trl|une  of 
March  13.  19471 


r,  under 

I  include 

three  cf 

Chi- 

Sun,  and 

hese  edi- 

f'-'llowing 

Wednes- 


WX    CO    ACAIM 


.1 1 


Mr.  Truman  made  as  cold  a 
yastwiUy  against  Russia  as  any 
•var  Boade  except  en  the  oocaaioh 
bcCort  Coogress  to  ask  for  a  dec 
var.    He  gave  notice  that  Russ 
nlsm  is  regarded  as  an  enemy  f 
will  be  resisted  wherever  It  is 
and  that,  if  he  has  his  way.  the 
will  go  out  of  its  way  to  seek  the 

If  Mr.  Truman's  program  of 
Greek  and  Ttirkish  regimes  is  a 
Cocgran  America  will  be  unable 
from  adcptng  the  same  measure  > 
Soviet  iMreaaures  are  exerted.     A  v 
ture    of    American    money    is    Id 
Hfberever  the  money  goes.   ther« , 
go  American  military  missions 
picpmau   to  whip  the  Greek 
Armlea  into  fighting  organUtatlocb 
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The  outcMne  will  Inevitably  be  war.  It 
probably  will  not  come  this  year  or  next  year, 
but  the  issue  Is  already  drawn.  Ifie  declara- 
tion of  implacable  hostility  between  th  s 
couatry  and  Russia  is  one  which  cannot  be 
tempered  or  withdrawn.  It  has  l>een  read 
into  the  permanent  record,  to  stand  for  all 
time.  Two  worlds  and  two  sj stems  are  In 
opFDsltlon.  In  the  nature  of  thtrgs.  as  Mr. 
Tniman  has  shaped  that  nature,  they  must 
in  the  end  come  to  grips. 

Trie  United  States  stands  now  where  It 
steed  after  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  speech 
ded:  eating  the  Cuter  IDrive  Bridge  in  Chicago 
en  October  5.  1S37.  If  there  Is  a  difference, 
it  is  that  we  are  now  further  advanced  to- 
ward World  War  III.  by  Mr.  Truman  than 
Mr.  Roosevelt  In  1937  carried  us  toward 
World  War  II.  Mr.  Roosevelt  talked  In  gen- 
eralities about  the  necessity  of  quarantining 
ajgrcssors  in  general.  Mr.  Truman  talked 
spec  fically  about  quarantining  a  spxrlflc  ag- 
gressor. When  Mr.  Truman  talked  ab.;ut 
totalitarianism  there  was  no  mls:aklng  what 
nation  he  meant. 

Mr.  Truman  did  not  even  Indulge  the  same 
rhetorical  devotion  to  peace  that  Ilr.  Roose- 
velt atfected.  Yet  in  content  and  spirit  the 
two  speeches  were  strikingly  parallel  as  a 
promise  of  war.  Mr.  Roosevelt  talked  of  na- 
tions which  Invade  and  violate  "the  territory 
of  ether  nations  that  have  done  them  no 
real  harm  and  are  too  weak  to  protect  them- 
selvps  Edequat'.'ly."  Mr.  Truman  spoke  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  as  being  too  poor  and 
weak  to  resist  Soviet  Infiltration.  He  also 
spoke  of  Poland.  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  as 
having  had  "totalitarian  regimes  forced  upon 
theta  against  their  will."  Mr.  TTuman.  like 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  propcfes  to  make  these  mat- 
ters America's  business,  and  the  end  result 
is  as  certain  in  the  one  situation  as  it  was  in 
the  other.  We  are  to  have  the  Commander 
in  Chief  back  with  us  again. 

Mr.  Truman's  statement  constituted  a  com- 
plete confession  of  the  bankruptoy  of  Ameri- 
can policy  as  formulated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
pursued  by  himself.  We  have  Just  emerged 
from  a  great  war  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
extlnetlon  of  the  three  nation.s  which  were  as 
vocally  opposed  to  Russia  as  Mr.  Truman  pro- 
claims hln;i8elf  to  be  now.  If  communism  was 
the  real  danger  all  along,  why  did  Mr.  Roose. 
velt  and  Mr.  Truman  adopt  Russia  as  an  ally, 
and  why.  at  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdkm.  did 
they  build  up  Russia's  power  by  making  her 
one  concession  after  another? 

The  Truman  speech  also  leave*  the  United 
Nations  as  a  meaningless  relic  cf  mistaken 
Intentions.  The  world  league  to  Insure  a 
lasting  p>eace  Is  a  fraud  and  a  sham,  so  impo. 
tent  that  Mr.  Truman  proposes  that  the 
Unlt^ed  States  ignore  it  and  seek  peace  by 
force  and  threat  of  force — the  very  means 
which  United  Nations  was  inlejuded  to  ex- 
clude in  international  dealings. 

Tlie  one  hope  that  Is  left  is  Congress,  but 
even  its  peremptory  refusal  to  follow  Truman 
Into  his'antl-Communlst  crusade  will  not 
wholly  undo  the  damage  which  tftie  President 
has  already  done.  His  words  cannot  be  un- 
said, nor  can  their  effect  upon  Rnsria  be  can- 
celed out.  Alreadv.  as  witness  Moscow's  re- 
call of  the  Soviet  Ambassador  from  Washing- 
ton, the  nations  are  engaging  in  the  usual 
preliminaries  to  war. 

When  the  country  views  the  terrible  pre- 
dicament in  whicli  it  now  finds  Itself.  It 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  wisdom  at 
all  times  counseled  the  United  States  to  fol- 
low Americanism  only,  to  dedicate  Itself  to 
the  pursuit  of  its  own  interests,  and  to  let 
Eurijpes  wars  alone.  We  have  fought  two  of 
^bem  without  avail,  and  Mr.  Truman  is  call- 
ing upon  us  to  fight  the  third. 

We  were  drawn  into  these  wars  primarily 
at  the  behest  of  Britain,  and  that  nation,  by 
dun-iping  the  Greek  and  Turkish  problems 
into  Mr.  Truman's  lap,  is  sunuaonlng  \u  to 


the  struggle  again.  If  the  United  States  can 
be  induced  to  crush  Russia,  Britain  again 
will  rise  to  a  station  of  security  and  com- 
parative eminence,  for  it  will  be  the  only 
other  suri'lving  major  nation. 

For  10  years  the  United  Slates  has  been 
dominated  by  alien  Interests.  These  inter- 
escs.  primarily  financ'al.  have  bought  up  every 
nswspaper,  radio  station,  columnist,  and 
commentator,  and  every  so-called  organiza- 
tion of  public  opinion  that  could  be  pur- 
chased. It  has  killed  our  sons  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  brought  ihe  nation  to 
bankruptcy.  It  will  use  whatever  tactics 
seem  best  to  rush  into  World  Wcr  111.  It 
will  coerce  the  timid  and  fool  the  stupid. 

Congress  must  cease  being  a  calspaw  for 
thiS  movement  and  think  of  America's  In- 
terest first — even  exclusively. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun  of  March  12.  1947 J 

rOI  CREXK   rSEZDOM   FIRST 

President  Truman  made  a  strong  case  yes- 
terday for  the  survival  of  Greece  as  a  free 
nation,  but  he  did  not  show  that  Greece  Is  in 
fact  free.  The  point  is  vital  as  respects  both 
Greece  and  Turkey.  For  unless  we  reserve 
our  aid  for  free  governments  which  actually 
represent  their  people,  the  course  Mr.  Tru-" 
man  proposes  is  indistinguishable  from  naked 
Imperialism.  We  cannot  accept  such  a  pol- 
icy with  national  self-respect,  and  we  can- 
not make  It  work. 

Mr.  Truman  asked  Congress  to  put  up 
$400  000.000  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  part  of 
which  would  be  spent  to  supply  and  equ  p 
their  national  armies.  He  asked  authority 
to  dlepatch  civilian  and  military  personnel 
to  supervise  use  of  the  funds  and  Instruct 
the  governments  In  their  duties. 

Such  a  far-reaching  program  means  on* 
thing  if  applied  to  getting  a  free  people  on 
its  feet,  and  another  if  designed  to  bolster 
reactionary  and  semi-Fascist  governments 
which  hold  their  people  in  bondage.  In  the 
latter  case,  we  would  occupy  the  indefensible 
poGltlon  of  supporting  any  regime  so  lorg 
as  It  is  sntl-Russlan.  and.  worse  yet,  the  posi- 
tion of  backing  ruthless  suppression  of  pop- 
ular liberties.  In  such  circumstances  all  our 
talk  of  serving  the  free  democracies  would 
b3  reduced  to  a  tragic  burlesque. 

Not  one  word  did  Mr.  Truman  have  to  say 
about  attaching  any  conditions  to  our  pro- 
posed assistance  that  might  guarantee  the 
emergence  of  a  genuinely  representative  gov- 
ernment in  Greece.  He  confined  himself  to 
th3  mild  comment  that  we  did  not  approve 
everything  the  Greek  Government  has  done. 
That  is  like  saying  fascism  is  not  nice.  For 
this  Greek  Government  whose  army  he  pro- 
poses to  prep  and  strengthen  has  attracted 
to  Its  ranks  the  same  contemptible  quislings 
who  served  the  Nazis  during  the  German 
occupation.  Unless  there  is  a  wholesale  re- 
form of  the  government  from  top  to  bottom 
It  is  a  mockery  to  call  it  democratic. 

Mr.  Truman  says  the  present  government 
represents  85  percent  cf  the  Parliament 
which  was  elected  last  year;  but  he  does  not 
ssy  that  those  elections  were  boycotted  by 
most  of  the  Centrist  Liberals,  the  Socialists 
and  the  E.  A.  M.  (Ccmmunlsts  and  Agra- 
rians). He  says  that  foreign  o".:Sirver»  pro- 
ncuaced  the  elections  fair;  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  preccdsd  by  a  rightist 
reign  of  terror  which  is  still  going  on  and 
which  can  only  be  embo'dened  by  the  pros- 
pect of  unconditional  access  to  American 
dollars  and  military  rupport. 

If  the  Greek  Government  really  represents 
its  people,  why  is  It  now  in  peril  of  collapse 
unless  rescued  by  us?  For  3  years  the 
Rightists  have  been  rxUing  by  persecution  of 
the  people  and  with  the  unstinted  aid  of 
British  armed  might.  Yet  guerrilla  fighting 
grows  more  extensive  month  by  month.  To 
attribute  this  entirely  to  an  armed  minority 
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or  to  outside  coercion  (evidence  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  reported  by  the  United 
Nations  commission  of  investigation),  de- 
mands proof  rather  than  mere  assertion. 
Mr.  Truman  did  not  bother  to  prove  it. 

The  President's  request  should  not  be 
granted  without  adequate  conditions  which 
assure  that  we  are  really  helping  a  free  and 
democratic  Greece  and  not  a  Facist  Greece. 
If  the  British  could  not  impose  a  Rightist 
government,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so 
either  short  of  undisguised  military  dom- 
ination. The  American  people  did  not  fight 
the  v.'ar  for  that  kind  of  imperialism  and 
they  will  not  support  such  a  policy  which. 
If  applied  to  Greece,  must  logically  be  ap- 
plied clear  around  the  world. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  March  12, 
1947] 

PERILOUS   RO.M) 

President  Truman  accepted  courageously 
the  responsibility  for  charting  a  course  of 
militant  internationalism  for  the  United 
States.  We  wish  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
was  less  dubious. 

The  boldness  of  the  President's  message 
lay  in  the  extent  to  which  he  minimized  the 
needs  of  Greece  and  Turkey  for  food,  and 
emphasized  that  he  wished  to  embark  upon 
a  political  adventure. 

He  said  that  armed  men  led  by  Commu- 
nists were  threatening  the  existence  of  the 
Greek  state,  and  added:  "We  cannot  permit 
changes  of  the  status  quo  in  violation  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  by  such  meth- 
ods as  coercion  or  by  such  subterfuges  as 
political  infiltration." 

He  wants  to  send  American  military  per- 
sonnel— which  presumably  means  troops — 
to  Turkey  and  Greece.  He  wants  authority 
to  train  Greek  and  Turkish  personnel — which 
means  army — in  this  country. 

The  case  he  makes  for  these  measures  is 
that  the  Greek  Army  is  unable  to  cope  with 
the  armed  minority  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
Government. 

That,  of  course.  Is  nonsense.  If  a  Greek 
minority  is  too  big  for  th?  Army  it  is  prob- 
ably approaching  a  majority,  and  we  doubt 
if  even  A.sslstant  Secretary  of  State  Sprullle 
Braden,  of  Argentine  fame,  would  advocate 
armed  suppression  of  so  large  a  faction  of  the 
Greek  people. 

Unless  President  Truman  knows  more  than 
he  Is  telling  the  country,  what  he  means  is 
that  he  proposes  to  keep  the  Russians  cut  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  by  force  if  necessary. 

To  attempt  this  by  unilateral  action,  while 
claiming  to  be  upholding  the  sanctity  of  the 
United  Na.ions,  is  rank  hypocrisy. 

Russian  domination  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
would  mean  mounting  turmoil  throughout 
the  Middle  East.  The  more  pessimistic,  cf 
whom  President  Truman  would  seem  to  be 
one.  see  in  this  prospect  an  economic  disad- 
vantage for  the  western  democracies,  and 
eventually,  probably  war. 

But  it  requires  no  overwrought  hysteria 
to  see  the  possibility  of  war  starting  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  It  is  true  that  the  Greeks 
and  Turks  have  Invited  our  help.  Stalin  is 
likely  to  contend  that  this  request  comes 
from  a  government  which  does  not  repre- 
sent the  Greek  people. 

The  situation  is  inflammable.  We  should 
give  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  all  the  ma- 
terial aid  that  we  reasonably  can  to  relieve 
their  economic  distress.  The  matter  of  sup- 
pressing armed  infiltration  should  go  to  the 
United  Nations,  if  we  really  believe  It  consti- 
tutes a  threat  to  world  peace  and  If  we  really 
believe  In  the  United  Nations. 

Then  we  will  at  least  have  a  clear-cut  is- 
■ue.  and  we  can  then  decide  whether  we  are 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  war  to  ciub  Russian 
expansion. 

xciu— App. — ea 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  granted  me.  I  am  including  here- 
with a  resolution  I  have  received  from 
the  Southeastern  Teachers"  Association 
of  Ckiahoma,  endorsing  the  school-lunch 
program  and  urging  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation to  carry  on  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year.  I  know  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  this  resolution  is  the  senti- 
ment not  only  of  the  teachers  but  cf  the 
patrons  of  southeastern  Oklahoma.  I 
strongly  endorse  this  resolution  and  urge 
immediate  consideration  of  this  very  im- 
portant program. 

The  resolution  follows: 

DxniANT.  Okla..  March  It.  1947. 
To  the  Oklahoma  Congressional  Delegation: 
Gentlemen:  The  Southeastern  District  of 
the  Oklahoma  Education  Asfociatlon,  in 
meeting  assembled  at  Durant,  Okla.,  March 
11.  1947.  hereby  request  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation of  $20,000,000  to  be  allocated  to 
the  States  in  such  amounts  as  each  require 
to  carry  the  school-lunch  program  on  for 
the  balance  of  this  school  year.  We  request 
an  appropriation  from  Congress  which  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of 
the  program  for  future  years. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  acts  be 
amended  so  as  to  emphasize  the  educational 
phases  of  the  school-lunch  program  and  that 
the  program  for  schools  be  administered 
through  established  Federal  and  State  edu- 
cational agencies. 

J.  H.  Belvin, 

Chairman. 
W.  S.  Tharp, 

Secretary. 
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Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
should  ask — and  get  the  answers  to — a  lot 
of  pertinent  questions  before  the  Presi- 
dent gets  SIOO.OCO.OOO  to  spend  in  Greece 
in  an  effort  to  bolster  the  shaky  govern- 
ment of  a  dissolute  king. 

As  Is  now  well  known,  President  Tru- 
man's request  entails  more  than  just  a 
request  for  money  to  spend  in  Greece. 
He  requested  also  the  power  to  send  mili- 
tary and  civilian  advisers  to  Greece,  and 
in  effect,  to  strike  out  on  an  entirely  new 
foreign  policy. 

This  new  foreign  policy  appears  lo  be 
neither  consistent,  logical,  or  well 
thought  out.  It  is  a  two-timing  policy. 
It  is  a  policy  of  double  talk.  It  is  a 
tricky  policy  that  seems  to  lead  neither 
to  war  nor  to  peace,  but  to  continued  un- 
easiness in  international  affairs.    It  is, 


in  the  final  analysis,  a  policy  of  frustra- 
tion. 

Notice  how  contradictory  Is  this  new 
policy  when  it  is  considered  alongside 
other  elements  of  our  so-called  foreign 
policy  toward  Russia  and  totalitarian- 
ism today. 

First.  Consider  that  only  a  few  days 
ago,  the  Republican-controlled  Appro- 
priations Committee  had  to  veto  an  at- 
tempt of  the  executive  branch  to  ship 
$25  000,000  worth  of  copper  to  Russia. 

Second.  Consider  that  even  at  the 
time  the  President  recommends  that  we 
fight  totalitarianism  with  dollars  in  . 
Greece,  and  perhaps  Turkey,  our  Sacrc- 
tary  of  State  is  in  Moscow,  likely  being 
wined  and  dined  by  the  Russians. 

Third.  Consider  that  at  the  very  time 
the  President  makes  his  suggestion,  the 
administration  is  attempting  to  ship 
70,000  tons  of  tinplate  to  Russia. 

Fourth.  Consider  that  at  the  time  we 
are  being  asked,  in  effect,  to  declare  eco- 
nomic war  on  Russia  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  we  are  allowing  thousands  of 
Russian  Embassy  employees,  represent- 
atives of  Russian  missions  of  various 
kinds,  and  25,000  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Pirty  of  America — who  are.  in 
effect,  agents  of  Russia — to  run  loose  in 
the  United  States,  ferreting  out  secrets, 
dividing  the  loyalties  of  our  people,  and 
generally  propagandizing  us  on  the  air 
and  in  print. 

These  are  reasons  why  Congressmen 
did  not  react  with  great  enthusiasm  to- 
ward Tniman's  half-considered  pro- 
posals. These  facts  show  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  really 
has  no  program  for  stopping  Russia,  and 
that  it  is  frantically  grasping  at  one  new 
stratagem  or  another  in  an  effort  to  ap- 
pease both  the  anti-Russians  and  the 
pro-Russians  on  the  domestic  front. 

If  the  new  proposals  included  a  clear- 
cut  diplomatic  break  with  Russia,  an  em- 
bargo on  shipments  to  and  from  Soviet- 
land,  new  demands  that  the  Russians  get 
out  of  Korea,  China,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Turkey.  Finland,  Estonia,  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  Polamd,  and  Greece,  the  Ameri- 
can people  then  could  debate  the  issue  in 
all  its  clarity.  But  Truman's  recommen- 
dations represent  an  oblique  policy  that 
is  neither  clear  nor  decisive. 

Our  present  policy  toward  Russia  re- 
minds most  Capitol  observers  who  can 
remember  back  beyond  yesterday  of 
nothing  so  much  as  our  shipment  of  iron 
ore  and  steel  and  other  war  materials  to 
Japan,  year  after  year,  while  at  the  same 
time  getting  tougher  and  tougher  and 
making  war  with  Japan  inevitable.  If 
President  Truman  wants  to  declare  eco- 
nomic war  on  Russia,  cr  to  stop  totahta- 
rianism,  he  easily  could  say  so  and  could 
implement  his  decision  first  of  all  by  get- 
ting unanimity  in  his  own  Executive 
branch  for  putting  the  economic  squeeze 
on  the  Soviet.  But  it  was  only  3  weeks 
ago  that  the  State  Department  felt  mor- 
ally obligated  to  ship  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  additional  lend-lease  materials 
to  Russia. 

In  the  second  place,  he  could  do  mora 
than  he  has  done  to  ferret  domestic 
Communists  out  of  the  Government,  la- 
bor unions,  and  other  powerful  posts.  But 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speakei  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  he  Rsc- 
ou.  I  include  the  follow aig  rcsoivuon 

Senate  Joint  llemorUJ  2 
To  the  Honorable  Senmte  amd  the  Hou»e  of 
Me^netentmtivea  of  th*  Vmited  States  cf 
Ameriem,  in  Com§reas  A»*embl\d 

We,  your  memorlalista.  the  Sena' 
Houae   of    Repreaenutivea   of    the 
Owgrm   In  legislative  sesalon 
ntpactfully   represent  and   petliio 
leva: 

Whereas  under  existing  general  1 
proprlatlons   for   the    purchase   of 
landa  in  the  aeveral  SUtes 
by  the  Congrcaa  of  the  Unit^ 
and    each   auch    acquisition    Is 
upon    the   conaent   of    the   State 
■aid  property  to  be  acquired  is 

Wlicrcas  In  the  year  1922  the 
ther  provided  that  the  United 
arrnce.  without  congresaional  apr> 
or  review,  has  tlie  right   to  appr  i 
much  of  the  annual  tlmt>er  crop 
national  forests  as  It  desiras  to 
purpose  of  acquiring  additional 
through  the  method  of  granUag 
tiag  righu  in   the  national 
cbange  for  deeds  to  private  prupen|jr 
value:  and 

Whereas,  by  means  of  such 
United    States   of   America,   actlc^ 
through   the  forest  aervlce.  has 
the  S;ate  of  Oregon   in  excsss  o 
aona  of  land,  without  the  pn«r 
tba  Goagroa  or  of  the  buue.  wh 
of  expanding  the  public  wealth 
against  the  public  interest,  but  Is 
tbc  tax  strocrures  of  the  tinits  of 
emment  In  the  rural  sections  of 
in   that  every  such  aa^fOMtion 
purposo  of  Utla  16.  U.  8.  C   A., 
which  provldss  that  2S  percent  oi 
laciolpto  at  tlM  se%'eral  natloual 
bo  paid  to  local  govemmenul 
of  taxes,  and  that  each  auch 
reducw  U>«  property  tax  t>ase  of 
units  oC  loeal  govomment.  and  ev 
tha  tfxes  nt warily  lev 

thereby  affected 
tt 

tr  fko  JMat«  Of   (A. 
Orayoa  {the  Motue  of  Mt^tmtntat 
coneut  nng  tfunin ) .  That  the 
Untied  SUias  be  and  It  hereby  is 
aad  this  Porty-fourth 
iMy  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
petition    the   Oaofioaa   to    repea: 
U.  8.  C.  A.,  aactloo  088.  and  so 
18  U.  8.  C.  A.,  section  516.  aa  may 
sary  to  restrict  the  acquisition 
forest  lands  solely  to  such  lands 
acquired  by  appropriations  of 
the  Federal  Treasury;  be  it  furtkfcr 

Berotred.  That  the  Secretary  c  f  State  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  be.  and  he  hereby  Is, 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  thi:  memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  i  ::e  Speaker 
cf  the  House  of  Representative  cf  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  Scnatof  and  Rep- 
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Tens  Sfnpatliy  Strike  Hampert  Baittteti 

ilXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or    OKI  Atf'MA 

IN  TUK  ROUSE  OP  RSPRBSENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  17.  1947 

Mr.  aCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  jiLst  in  receipt  of  a  tele- 
gram from  the  GrifBn  Grocery  Co.,  one 
of  the  outstanding  wholesale  grocery 
concerns  of  the  Southwest,  operating  in 
southeastern  Oklahoma  and  northern 
Texas,  which  clearly  shows  how  sympa- 
thy strikes  affect  innocent  people  and 
hami>er  busines.«?  over  wide  areas.  I 
quote  the  telegram  as  follows: 

lIusKOGSZ.  Okla..  March   13.  1947. 

Have  nice  little  sympathy  telephone  strike 
in  Texas  this  morning.  Cant  get  through  to 
any  of  otir  properties.  As  I  understand  It, 
It  evolved  from  some  small  Texas  town 
where  the  employees  did  not  like  the  way 
their  employers  distributed  Christmas  candy 
and  culminated  In  strike  in  all  the  north- 
ern part  of  Texas.  Hov;  much  longer  are  we 
who  fc>ot  the  bill  going  to  have  to  put  up 
with  this  kind  of  foolishness?  Mot  only  in- 
conveniences, Imt  costs  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Oaimi*  OaOczxT  Co. 


The  Prospect  for  a  Decent  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSTLVANU      I 

IN  THE  SISNATB  OP  THB  UNTreo  STATES 

Tucriay.  March  18  (ler/islative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
last  evening  in  Pittsburgh  in  support  of 
President  Truman's  recommendations 
for  assistance  to  Greece.  I  said  that  what 
we  do  for  Greece  and  for  Turkey  we  are 
doing  primarily  for  ourselves,  for  our 
way  of  life,  and  for  the  future  healtli  of  a 
world  in  which  democracy  can  live. 

I  added  that  we  must  meet  the  menace, 
the  flood,  of  expanding  communism  at 
the  source,  and  the  source  is  starvation, 
hunger,  and  hopelessness.  We  must  meet 
them  wherever  they  arise  as  threats  to 
our  gt>al  of  a  decent  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
addrc.%s  of  last  evening,  together  with 
several  editorlaia  appearing  on  the  same 
subject,  which  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished In  various  Pennsylvania  news- 
paper). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  newspaper  articles  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rcccao.  as  follows : 

THE    PSOSPXCTS    FOX    A    DECENT    WORtJ) 

X  am  happy  tonight  to  be  In  Pittsburgh, 
this  dynamic  city  of  such  surging  strength 
you  can  feel  It  in  the  air,  you  can  see  It  in 


the  sky;  strength  you  cannot  meaniro  except 
by  takh-.f  the  measura  of  the  ttrenfth  of 
Amailca. 

ThU  city,  which  did  to  inueh  toward  the 
winumt  ot  World  War  n.  U  new  in  tha  posi- 
tion, parhapa  roora  ao  tha.i  any  other  tlnfla 
city  lu  Amartea.  of  maklni  that  victory  ae- 
cura.  Thia  city,  not  by  itself,  ot  courae.  but 
roramoat  among  all  cUtaa,  must  help  rabuUd 
a  world  In  ruins.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  for 
a  raw  minutes  tonigbt  about  thivt  uak.  that 
task  ot  catablt'hlng  a  decent  world,  a  world 
in  which  a  nr  n  can  walk  upright  and  la 
dgnlty  anywh<  ra  on  this  earth. 

In  discussing  auch  a  subject.  I  am  mlnd> 
ful  tonij'ht  as  a  St.  Patrick's  D.iy  visitor  to 
Piitsburch  of  an  event  which  occurred  hera 
e>;actly  11  years  ago.  No  one  vuitlng  Pitts- 
burgh on  St  Patrick's  Day  could  help  being 
reminded  nf  .vDmethlng  you  who  live  in  Pitts- 
burgh will  no  doubt  never  forget,  and  that 
Is  the  Pittsburgh  of  St.  Patrick*  Day  of  1936. 
St.  Patrick's  Day  In  Pittsburgh  in  1038.  of 
course,  was  the  day  of  the  big  tiood.  the 
worst  flood  m  the  history  of  oft -flooded 
Pittsburgh,  a  flood  which  rolled  up  over  the 
banks  of  the  Alle^lieny  and  the  Monongabela 
and  Ohio  Rivers — over  the  banks  of  Char- 
tiers  Creek  and  Turtle  orcek.  and  the  Klskt- 
mlnetas  and  Toughiogheny  and  Conemaugh 
and  Beaver  Rivers — and  brought  disaster, 
tragedy,  suffering,  cold,  disease,  destruction 
and  death  into  this  valley  of  power  and  of 
strength. 

No,  you  who  lived  through  It,  you  can 
never  forget  St.  Patrick's  Day  of  1036.  when 
irreeist  ble  natural  forces  roUed  in  triumph 
over  the  works  of  man  and  the  life  of  a  great 
community. 

P;tt£burgh  survived,  of  course.  Tlie  waters 
receded,  the  lights  went  on  again,  the  muck 
and  the  filth  spewed  up  by  the  rivers  and 
the  vrreclcage  wrought  by  the  flood  were 
cleaned  away,  the  scars  t>egan  to  heal. 

Today,  little  plaques,  often  In  bronae,  mark 
the  high-water  nuirk  in  homes  and  In 
chtirches.  in  hotels  and  stores,  in  warehouses 
and  garages  and  police  stations  and  office 
buildings  and  shops  where  the  flood  waters 
of  1936  reached  their  zenith.  Those  plaques 
are  constant  reminders,  if  Pittsburgh  ever 
needed  any.  of  how  the  heart  of  a  city,  how 
the  Golden  Triangle  of  Pittsburgh,  could  b« 
devastated  by  the  Irresistible  force  of  rivers 
in  flood. 

I  cite  this  experience  of  PUtsbtugh  11  yeara 
ago  not  merely  as  a  visitor's  polite  reference 
to  some  local  history  recalled  l>y  an  cnni- 
verfaiy:  I  cite  It  becatise  I  think  It  is  in 
miniature  the  experience  a  decade  later  of 
the  whcle  world. 

A<«  Pittsburgh  was  11  years  ago,  so  today 
Is  the  world  Itself  prostrate  and  reeling  from 
a  devastating  blow.  And  as  Pittsburgh  re- 
covered, so.  too,  can  the  world  recover.  It 
tool:  heroism  and  sacrifice  and  imagination 
for  Pittsburgh  to  win  Its  way  back  to  nor- 
mal, back  to  a  better  Pttuburgh.  and  It  will 
take  the  same  sort  of  heroism  and  sacrifice 
and  Imaglnatl  lA  on  a  far  greater  8ca!e  for 
the  restoration  of  the  world. 

Pitt£btugh  11  years  ago  did  more  than 
merely  rebuild  and  repair  the  damage  of  a 
flood.  PltUburgh  put  to  vise  a  lesson  it  had 
learned  In  that  flood,  a  lesson  It  has  never 
forgotten.  It  learned  that  the  growing  In- 
tensity of  Its  periodic  floods  had  finally 
reached  a  point  beyond  which  It  was  unsafe 
to  chance  future  floods,  particularly  If  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  prevent  those  floods. 
The  world,  In  turn,  has  learned  it  cannot 
chance  another  war.  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
Por  50  years  before  1936  Pittsburgh  had 
talked  of  flood  control,  of  the  necessity  for 
protection  ajjalnst  these  rampaging  floods. 
After  the  St.  Patricks  Day  flood  of  19C8, 
however,  the  time  for  talk  had  finally  ended; 
It  became  time  for  action. 

With  the  aid  of  Congress,  which  listened 
sympathetically  to  a  Pittsburgh  galvanized 
Into  action  by  a  stupendous  disaster  and 
which  listened  also  to  other  cities  similarly 
battered  and  tortured  with  periodic  floods. 


our  Government  set  up  a  program  tor  con> 
troUmg  these  floods  not  Just  at  the  bauka 
of  the  rivers  aa  thay  paaaad  through  our 
cities  but  at  tha  source,  at  the  headwatora. 
at  tha  far-off  mouutaina  where  tha  cauaaa 
of  floods  had  their  roots  and  the  floods  had 
tbalr  oritin. 

Buildlttg  tbo  roaorvotra  to  hold  in  thoaa 
Hoodwatara  and  to  protect  PltUburgh  and 
other  ciUaa  haa  baau  axpansive.  Those  raa- 
orroira  for  PltUburgh  alona — thosa  alraady 
oonstructed  and  thoaa  now  building  or 
planned— will  have  coat  mllUona  upon  mll- 
llous  of  dollars.  But  I  am  Informed  by 
Army  eiiglnears  that  those  reservoirs  now 
in  use  have  already  In  a  few  short  yeara 
saved  In  dollars.  In  property.  In  me.isurBb!e 
terms,  flve-slxths  of  their  entire  cost  in  the 
floods  which  have  already  come  to  PltUburgh 
alnce  1936. 

In  years  to  come  these  measurable  dollar 
savings  will  grow.  The  lives  they  have  saved, 
the  cold  and  suffering  and  misery  and  dis- 
ease, the  panic  and  fear  and  dislocations 
they  have  prevented  are  not  measurable,  but 
no  measure  Is  needed.  They  were  good  In- 
vestments, those  reservoirs  against  floods. 

Today,  as  I  said,  the  whole  world  is  In 
much  the  same  situation  as  PltUburgh  found 
lUelf  11  years  ai?o.  There  were  parts  of 
Pittsburgh  In  that  flood  which  were  not  af- 
fected by  the  high  water  other  than  by  the 
Inconvenience  resulting  from  the  flood  In 
the  downtown  area.  In  the  outlying  high- 
level  areas  of  the  community  there  were  no 
electric  llghU,  no  trolley  cars,  but  there  was 
heat,  there  was  comfort,  there  was  safety. 

In  a  devastated  world  today.  America  Is  the 
safe,  secure,  hlgh-and-dry  section,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  with  few  exceptions,  lies 
prostrate.  ' 

Eleven  years  ago  the  safe,  the  hlgh-and- 
dry  pa-ts  of  Pittsburgh  opened  their  hearU  to 
those  from  Sharpsburg,  from  the  McKees 
Recks  Bottoms,  from  the  low-lying  parts  of 
the  north  side  and  the  south  side,  and  the 
other  flooded  sections,  and  there  was  food  for 
all,  shelter  for  all,  warmth  for  all:  there  was 
brotherhood  and  there  was  concern  for  ones 
fellow  man;  there  was  religion  In  dynamic 
action.  Those  who  were  comfortable  and 
safe  and  untouched  by  the  flood  knew  that 
their  good  fortune  was  only  that — good  for- 
tune— and  that  they  owed  to  their  neighbors, 
less  fortunate  than  they,  all  the  help  they 
could  give. 

I  was  not  there  at  the  time  to  see  a  heroic 
Allegheny  County  In  action  In  meeting  per- 
haps the  worst  disaster  In  PitUburgh's  his- 
tory, but  the  story  of  that  heroism  Is  well 
known  to  me  and  to  everyone  else  In  our 
State. 

Now  that  same  heroism  Is  a  world-wide 
necessity.  To  resurrect  a  whole  world  It  will 
take  heroism — real  heroism — heroism  such  as 
was  displayed  here  11  years  ago,  heroism 
which  must  be  extended  over  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth.  It  will  take  sacrifice;  It  will 
take  dollars;  It  will  take,  first  and  foremost, 
a  conviction  among  all  of  us  that  the  Job  Is 
too  important  It  cannot  be  neglected. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding. 
1  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  that  what  I 
advocate  tonight  Is  that  the  United  States 
take  our  remaining  treasure  and  give  It  away 
Indiscriminately  to  whomever  might  ask  and 
for  whatever  purpose  It  might  be  used. 

America  cannot  feed  the  world  by  Itself, 
cannot  clothe  the  world  by  Itself,  cannot 
solve  by  Itself  all  the  problems  of  all  peoples 
everywhere. 

But  America,  as  the  strongest,  most  power- 
ful, richest  single  Nation  left  In  this  world, 
can.  merely  by  being  Indifferent  and  uncon- 
cerned, make  It  difficult,  If  not  Impossible,  for 
those  of  other  lands  to  help  feed  themselves 
and  to  clothe  themselves  and  to  solve  their 
problems.  We  have  had  thrust  upon  us, 
whether  we  want  it  or  not.  the  responsibility 
for  guiding  the  whole  wide  world  Into  tha 
paths  of  peace  and  of  decency  among  men. 
Are  wa  equal  to  the  obligation? 


Let 'a  put  It  this  way:  are  you.  aa  an  indi- 
vidual. wUUng  to  accept  your  share  of  tha 
rasponsibiiity  and  of  the  burdens  which  go 
with  that  responslbiUty? 

My  question  is  urgent;  it  demands  an  an- 
swer. Pur  wa  cannot  drift  into  a  t>etter 
world;  wa  must  plan  it  and  bring  it  about. 
To  do  that,  wa  must  know  what  wy  want  In 
that  world. 

I  thUik,  primarily,  wa  want  freedom  for  all. 
ao  wa  can  iM  sure  ot  having  freedom  for 
ouraelvea.    Freedom,  Ilka  peace,  is  indivisible. 

We  ara  all  much  concerned  over  the  spread 
of  a  bated  philoaophy  called  comuiunlsm. 
We  in  America  reject  and  despise  it.  Wa 
are,  I  am  sure,  safe  from  it  liisofar  as  our 
own  country  and  lU  economy  and  lU  politi- 
cal forms  are  concerned,  cert&lnly  fur  the 
present  and  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Com- 
munism today  finds  In  America  soil  so  In- 
fertile as  to  make  lu  growth  impossible.  That 
Is  because  we  have  here  somethliig  so  much 
better  than  the  very  best  that  communism 
In  any  of  lU  forms  could  offer  that  our  free 
people  see  in  communism  nothing  that  Is 
attractive,  nothing  that  Is  worth  the  slight- 
est consideration. 

It  was  not  ever  thus.  In  19^2  there  was  In 
this  country  of  ours  a  spirit  ol  such  complete 
hopelessness  among  such  a  large  portion  of 
our  population  that  the  siren  blandlshmenU 
of  communism  made  It  appear  to  many  to 
be  the  only  solution.  We  weathered  that 
storm,  thank  God,  because  we  developed  in 
this  Nation  of  ours  a  certain  philosophy  of 
Government  and  of  economics — certainly  not 
a  new  philosophy  since  It  was  preached  con- 
vincingly enough  2,000  years  ago  and  studied 
so  universally  since  then  as  to  be  familiar 
to  all,  but  a  philosophy  which  nevertheless 
was  new  to  our  Government  In  cur  time.  It 
was  a  philosophy  which  recognized  that  the 
welfare  and  the  well-being  of  each  of  us  are 
fundament.ll  responsibilities  of  all  of  us. 

Disregarding  politics — politics  has  no  place 
In  this  discussion  tonight — disregarding  poli- 
tics because  this  philosophy  of  our  Govern- 
ment Is  not  now  either  partisan  or  controver- 
sial but  is  shared  by  all  thinking  Americans 
regardless  of  party.  I  believe  sincerely  that 
because  cf  this  philosophy  the  chance  which 
communism  had  in  America  in  1932  will  never 
come  again.  I  believe  this  because  I  believe 
America  will  never  experience  another  1932. 

Just  as  Pittsburgh,  you  see.  learned  some- 
thing about  floods  in  1936,  and  what  to  do  to 
prevent  them,  so  America  as  a  nation  learned 
something  about  depressions.  We  have  ma- 
chinery now  to  head  off  these  economic  dis- 
asters, and  we  must  use  It  when  necessary. 
As  a  inember  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report  it  Is  one  of 
my  Jobs  In  Congress^one  of  my  most  Im- 
portant Jobs  In  Congress — to  see  to  It  that 
we  are  prepared  to  head  off  depressions  be- 
fore the  start. 

As  a  result  of  what  we  have  learned  and 
of  the  economic  machinery  we  have  devel- 
oped, I  think  we  In  America  are  sale  from  tha 
forms  of  communism  here  at  home. 

America,  however,  cannot  live  unto  herself 
alone.  A  safe,  secure,  comforUble  America 
cannot  exist  Isolated  and  alone  in  a  world  of 
turmoil  and  of  starvation  and  of  want.  In 
such  a  world  we  would  be  a  vulnerable  eco- 
nomic target,  eventually,  perhaps,  even  a  mil- 
itary target.  We  would  be  the  target  of  the 
envious,  the  have-noU,  Jealousy  and  hate 
are  as  effective  weapons  of  psychological  war- 
fare as  can  be  devised,  and  we  would  be  the 
envied,  the  hated,  against  whom  demagogs 
could  well  try  to  use  such  sharp-edged  weap- 
ons. A  prosperous  America  surrounded  by  a 
world  In  tatters  and  ruins  Is  Indeed  a  vulner- 
able America. 

Communism,  therefore,  is  deflnltely  a  force 
with  which  we  must  contend. 

When  our  Under  Secretary  of  SUte.  Dean 
Acheson,  tn  a  frank  statement  In  answer  to 
a  blunt  question  from  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  stated  that  he  and  our 
Government  consider  Soviet  Russia's  policy 


to  be  axpansive  and  aggressi\*e.  I  dont  think 
he  meant  to  imply  that  we  think  the  Soviet 
Union  ia  now  oonsldaring  ambiurking  on  ag- 
gressiva  wartaro  aa  such. 

But  tha  Soviet  Uniun  and  Ita  lyatem  ot 
oollcctivlsm  are  on  trial  today  in  tbo  aamo 
way  that  tlie  Uultad  SUtea  and  our  dooMW* 
racy  are  on  utal.  We  are  upviUy  coatonding 
with  each  other  not  tot  military  advantage — 
although  there  may  b«  some  inclination  on 
tlie  part  of  aoma  perauns  in  both  notlotis  to 
think  that  wa  ara — but  rathar  wa  ara  coa- 
tcndlng  fur  men's  minds,  for  Ideological  sup- 
port, for  moral  backing,  for  friendship  baaad 
on  common  Interests  and  common  hopaa. 
Perhaps  some  day  this  all  may  have  mUltary 
connotutlons;  I  sincerely  hope  not.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  wa  ara  both  courting  tha 
world. 

Culturally  and  politically  both  ayatenta 
have  ideas  to  contribute  to  this  rivalry  now 
going  on.  Materially,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
little  to  contribute  right  now  and  we  have 
much. 

It  Is  Ironic  In  this  situation  that  conunu- 
nlsm,  as  represented  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  the  least  to  offer  materially  in  the  con- 
test of  ideas  now  going  on  in  the  world  be- 
tween two  divergent  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment, between  two  clashing  concepU  of  the 
place  of  the  Individual  In  society,  stands  to 
profit  the  most  from  the  Impoverishment  of 
those  whom  we  and  they  both  seek  to  attract. 

Our  future  approach  then  l)ecome8  In- 
creasingly clear: 

We  must  see  to  it — we  must  bend  otir  ef- 
forU  to  see  to  It — by  real  friendship,  by  a 
sincere  application  of  our  own  principles  of 
democracy  and  of  religion,  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  recognizes  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
In  the  things  we  stand  for  not  Just  a  nosey 
neighbor  with  words  of  advice  and  sugges- 
tion, but  a  real  neighbor,  a  good  neighbor. 

We  are  suddenly  in  America  acutely  con- 
scious and  concerned  about  Greece.  Greece, 
the  birthplace  of  democracy,  U  now.  we  find, 
on  the  verge  of  becomhig  the  newest  out- 
post of  communism.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
that  occur,  both  because  we  do  not  l>elleve 
the  Greek  people  want  an  armed  minority  to 
capture  control  of  their  destiny  and  also 
because  such  a  victory  for  communism  would 
represent  a  defeat  for  our  hope  to  see  de- 
mccrncy  spread. 

Well,  we  can  make  speeches  about  it;  we 
can  pass  resolutions;  we  can  condemn  com- 
munism's Infiltration  and  expansion.  We 
can  shake  our  heads  in  dismay. 

Or  we  can  act. 

We  can  act  to  see  to  It  that  the  people  of 
Greece,  first  and  foremost,  are  rescued  from 
starvation  and  epidemic;  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  establish  an  economy  In 
which  the  Greek  peasant  and  the  Greek  work- 
er can  look  forward  to  at  least  the  very 
minimum  essentials  of  life.  Then,  only  then, 
can  we  hope  to  rekindle  that  fierce  love  of 
democracy  which  sprung  into  being  so  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago  in  that  little  nation. 

I  am  sure  that  such  a  fierce  spirit  bums 
even  now  in  the  hearu  of  most  Greeks, 
but,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  know  that 
democracy  finds  little  sustenance  In  hungry 
bodies  and  in  hearU  bereft  of  hope. 

There  is  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  some 
Americans  to  believe  that  in  going  into  Greece 
we  are  doing  nothing  more  than  ptilling  some 
new  British  chestnuU  out  of  the  fire,  or 
perhaps  Just  reaculiig  the  tluone  of  a  tot- 
tering king  from  collapse. 

That  is  not  otir  purpoae  What  we  «lo 
today  for  Greece  we  are  not  doing  for  Great 
Britain,  and  certainly  not  for  any  king,  and 
we  are  doing  it  only  incidentally  for  Greece: 
we  are  doizig  it  primarily  for  ouraelves:  for 
our  way  of  life,  for  the  future  iMalth  of  a 
world  In  which  democracy  can  live — ^we  are 
doing  It  for  a  decent  world. 

If  Greece  were  to  succumb  to  commu- 
nism, and  we  know  that  is  extremciy  likely 
should  we  refuse  to  step  forward  now  with 
food  and  sustenance   and   bopo.  tt   would 
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{From    the   Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Inquirer    of 
March   17.   1947) 
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With  Paul  Porter.  President 
dai  representative,  on  bis  way 
bla  report  on  conditions  in  Greece, 
utmost  importance  that  Congrea 
decks  as  quickly  as  poaslble  for 
of    the    administr«tton's    progran 
Greece  and   Turkey  preserve   thei 

Mr.  Porter,  who  has  been  in 
aarty  January,  should  be  able  to 
tlons  OQ  the  Meditarranean  sltaation 
which  there  are  reasonahie  doutu 
Bunds  not  only  of  Congreasmen 
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plain  American  eltlsens.  The  fa«t  that  Mr. 
Forter  left  Athens  so  soon  after  the  PreaU 
dent's  historic  declaration  of  policy  suggests 
the  impoi  tance  of  the  data  he  Is  bringing. 

But  promptnesa  In  getting  the  facta  on 
Greece  to  this  country  will  be  of  no  avail  If. 
when  Mr  Porter  la  ready  to  report  In  early 
April,  Congraaa  la  In  aucb  a  leRialatlve  Jnm 
that  prlceleas  time  will  be  lost  before  Mr. 
Truman's  propoaala  can  be  brought  up. 

And,  11  iliould  be  emphaalaed.  the  pro- 
pa  als  ahould  be  thoroughly  discussed.  It  la 
poaalble  ihat  a  good  many  Amerl'-ana  mis- 
understand them.  Tbey  merit  frtuik  and  full 
debite.  I 

To  prevant  a  log  Jam  which  might  hold 
back  the  Greece-Turkey  lasue  for  many 
weeks.  Congress  should  now  put  out  unusual 
effort  to  set  lU  legislative  houise  In  order. 
Sliice  Congraaa  met  more  than  2  months  ago 
there  has  been  too  much  talk  and  too  little 
action. 

Bath  Rotiae  and  S:nat«  ahould  now  apeed 
up  unfinished  bualneaa  and  get  r«ady  to  give 
thalr  nwMit  thoughtful  attention  to  the  new 
and  dlOcult  taiks  which  this  Nation,  In  tba 
bruad  intaraat  of  world  peace.  bM{b««n  called 
upou  to  iiarforni. 

IProm  tha  PbUadalpbia   <Pa.)   |MI«Un  of 
Marrh  IJ.  10«7|      \ 

otm  Niaa  laar  oattOATioni 

Praatdent  Truman  ha<i  madr  it  vary  olaar 
tba'.  hla  propoaata  of  asaliunce  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  are  on  •  bMk  vary  dlfTarant  from 
the  overs "M  relief  projeeta  which  this  coun- 
try Is  likewise  backing  In  these  propa-au 
he  taya  the  Nation 'a  foreign  policy  ant*  its 
aerurlty  <ire  Involved. 

It  la  that  aspect  of  policy  and  world  se- 
curity that  furntabea  the  bond  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  wboae  •ituati0na  in  other 
recipects  bate  UtUe  tn  common,  Turkey  bra 
a  Btrooc.  settled  fovernment  to  which  the 
great  mast  of  tbe  people,  united  in  deter- 
mination to  defend  the  independence  and 
eiaentlal  interest*  of  the  country  i^salnat  poa- 
alble acfreealon,  are  loyal. 

Oreere  la  plagued  with  Inflation,  threat- 
ened with  near  famine,  shaken  by  subversive 
agltaUon  and  civil  diaorders.  The  agitators 
have  foreign  backing  and  the  kingdom's 
nelgbbont  afford  the  Greek  trouble-makers 
shelter  and  baaes.  On  a  Commmilst-led  mi- 
nority Is  tqirarely  placed  by  the  President 
much  of  the  reaponslblllty  for  the  country's 
parlous  state. 

The  Prealdent  propoaes  that  this  country 
shall  supply  these  two  countries  with  ma- 
terial needs  for  defence  and.  in  the  case  of 
Greece,  rehabilitation  and  also  that  It  shall 
ccmply  with  their  requests  for  American 
civil  and  military  personnel  and  undertake 
the  training  of  Greek  and  Turkish  person- 
nel. 

These  proposals  will  be  opposed  by  Isola- 
tionists and  viewed  with  mlsglvtag  by  many 
who  are  worried  tc  see  the  country  tmdertake 
oommitments  of  such  grave  Import.  But 
the  p>ollcy  seems  clearly  in  the  national  In- 
terest and  Intended  to  bulwark  Interna- 
tional security.  The  United  SUtes  cannot 
escape  tte  responsibilities  which  come  with 
great  power.  It  proposes  to  throw  that 
power  into  the  international  scales  to  give  a 
balance  to  the  profit  of  democracy  and  the 
rescue  of  helpless  nations  from  totalitarian 
regimes. 

Fcr  miiny  Americans  the  fact  that  the 
policy  hi.fi  strong  support  of  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall  will  be  a  guaranty  that  all 
lu  implications  have  been  thoroughly 
weighed  and  that  the  course  it  proposes  is 
sound,  practisaol?.  and  under  the  circum- 
stances unavoidable.  | 

(Prom  tlie  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Poat-Oaaette  | 

HXLP  roa  cazrcx 

The  courae  Preaident  Tnjman  haa  recom- 
mended that  Congress  follow  in  providing  as- 


sistance for  Greece  and  Turkey  represents  a 
basic  reversal  In  traditional  American  foreign 
policy.  To  move  Into  the  Internal  affairs  of 
a  European  nation  will  be  to  practice  dollar 
diplomacy  and  economic  Imperlallam  for  po. 
lltlcsl  purposes. 

When  the  alternatives  to  this  course  are 
considered,  however,  one  concltMlea  that 
Prealdent  Truman  has  recommended  a  radi- 
cal departure  In  the  best  Intereata  of  the 
western  democracies. 

To  permit  the  collapse  of  Greece,  and  sub- 
aequently  Turkey,  would  be  to  Invite  Rus- 
sian domination  of  areas  vital  to  cur  r::u- 
rlty.  Tbe  only  way  to  prevent  the  cjL'opse 
Is  to  aaEume  tbe  financial  burden  soon  to 
b«  put  down  by  Britain.  Ours  is  the  only 
coun;ry  capable  of  taking  over. 

Certain  cjprcts  of  the  :  pasal  are  defi- 
nitely unpalatable. 

There  U,  first,  tbe  hand!c.ap  under  which 
It  may  put  Secretary  of  SUic  Ma;-sliall  In  hla 
peace  efToru  at  U^MCom.  While  h;  U.cj  to 
negotiate  with  RuseU  a  peace  for  C  rmruy 
and  Austria  hit  Government  move*  to  h.^St 
an  aggreaelon  th**  Russtana  protect  decs  not 
eitat.  Tbia  la  not  conducive  to  a  harmoni* 
oiM  atmoaphere  In  Moscow. 

Again,  we  are  called  upon  to  pcur  irllMuoe 
of  doUara  Into  Oreeoe  vo  prop  up  the  u  iluvely 
royallat  goremment  for  which  M*.  Truman 
ido|»ted  an  atwoet  npotogetio  tone  In  bU 
meoMgo  to  OongfMii 

We  are  alec  enllod  upon  to  lend  com- 
panion ecnnomie  MaloUnee  to  Turkey,  wuiob 
was  not  ravaged  by  war  ActltlMMe  to 
Turkey  will  be  nothing  but  an  obftoiM  edcrt 
to  strengthen  her  miutariiy  againat  Ruaaia. 
Onee  begun,  thia  aaalatanee  will  have  to 
be  followed  throutsh  We  aren't  going  to  be 
able  to  throw  ureeee  a  flah,  aa  Stewart  AIk  p 
ptit  It  recently,  and  get  cut.  Once  commit- 
ted to  economic  support,  we  will  have  to  keep 
E curing  It  in  until  It  attcka.  tmtil  Greece  la 
ack  upon  her  feet.  To  fall  abort  of  that 
goal  would  simply  be  to  delay  tbe  ultlmato 
Kbaurptlon  of  Greece  Into  the  Soviet  epbere 
of  Influence.  Civilian  and  military  person- 
nel will  have  to  be  aent  Into  Greece  and 
Turkey  to  make  aure  that  funda  ate  uaed 
properly. 

Finally.  Mr.  Truman'a  propoaal  la  another 
discottraging  admission  that  tbe  United  Na- 
tions Is  Jtist  a  handsome  facade  behind 
which  the  nations  are  playing  the  same  old 
game  of  povrer  politics. 

We  would  much  prefer  to  see  this  and  other 
Issues  handled  within  the  United  Nations, 
the  agency  created  for  Just  such  a  purpose. 
But  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  at 
present  the  United  Nations  is  not  equal  to 
the  situation. 

We  are  left,  then,  with  the  choice  of  doing 
little,  or  nothing,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions or  with  taking  immediate  unilateral 
emergency  action  In  Greece  and  Ttirkey. 

With  so  much  at  stake  for  what  remains 
of  the  world's  democracies,  with  the  need 
so  urgent  to  protect  our  own  enormous  In- 
vestment In  the  victory  so  recently  won. 
President  Truman  has  pointed  to  the  logical 
choice  for  this  country.  We  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  accept  his  recommendations  In  the 
nonpartisan  spirit  tn  which  they  were  mrde. 

[Prom    the   Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Inquirer   of 
March  18.  1947 1 

LKAOCBSHIP    FOa    PKACS,    MOT   CCMFUCT 

One  week  ago  tomorrow  Preaident  Truman 
laid  before  Congress — and  the  world — his 
proposals  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey.  Un- 
questionably his  pronouncement  shattered 
precedents  in  American  treatment  of  foreign 
affairs  and  problems. 

The  President's  statement  has  provoked  in 
Russia  a  reaction  of  glum  end  somewliat 
angry  disapproval.    This  it  was  bound  to  do. 

What  is  of  more  immediate  and  pressing 
importance  Is  the  condition  of  mind  cf  the 
American    people    regarding    Mr.    Truman's 


projection  of  a  policy  of  forceful  United 
States  leadership  in  world  affairs. 

Some  of  the  comment  In  this  country  haa 
been  excited  and  occasionally  hysterical,  par- 
ticularly among  elements  with  clear  Rtisslan 
sympathies.  But  there  has  also  been  In  evi- 
dence among  nuny  sincere  Americans  an  at- 
titude of  puzzlement  and  even  of  fear. 

They  are  asking:  Will  thla  mean  war  with 
Russia?  How  far  will  American  aid  to  for- 
eign nations  carry  us?  Why  do  we  have  to 
concern  ouraelvea  with  their  welfare?  Why 
cant  we  attend  to  our  own  troubled  affairs  at 
borne? 

Such  questioning  Is  not  Improper.  In  fact. 
It  Is  desirable.  And  the  fact  that  It  Is  oc- 
curring demonstrates  that  the  single  state- 
ment thus  far  made  by  the  President,  in 
which  he  outlined  the  potentially  grave  In- 
ternatlr)nal  altuatlon  and  called  for  mo- 
mentous declalona  regarding  It,  ahould  be 
followed  promptly  by  further  enlightenment 
for  all  of  tbe  people  of  the  United  States  on 
the  far-reaching  role  Mr.  Truman  urgea  the 
Nation  to  aiaume. 

It  U  essential  that  all  of  the  American 
people  should  ba  convinced  of  tbe  wisdom 
and  neceasity  of  that  course. 

In  the  flrst  place,  It  la  beyond  arsument 
that  the  United  Statee  stands  today  a*  the 
one  potent  democratic  nation  In  the  world. 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  are  forced  either 
to  accept  or  refuse  the  reaponalblllty  thla  fact 
Imposes. 

It  la  unthinkable  that  the  people  of  thla 
great  country  would  wiNh  their  Onvernment 
to  adopt  a  position  of  leltlng  the  cnu»o  of 
human  liberty  outside  our  botders  k<)  hnng. 
That  laoue  la  Involved  In  the  present  problem, 
If  there  Is  no  American  aid  to  Greece  after 
that  of  Britain  la  withdrawn  and  If  we  aay,  In 
effect,  to  Ttirkey  that  aha  la  on  her  own,  a  new 
spread  of  Soviet  domination  la  a  certainty. 

We  agree  that  our  alma  and  the  methods 
mt  are  to  pursue  to  advance  th^m  need  fur- 
ther clarincation.  We  agree  with  Senator 
Lome  that  Congreaa  muat  lay  down  rrquro- 
ments  before  It  extends  the  aid  for  Greece 
and  Turkoy  that  la  aiked  for. 

It  aeema  moat  dealrable  to  have  It  better 
understood,  also,  that  wo  ae^k  to  deal  with 
specific  altuatlons  in  the  Middle  last,  not 
•round  the  whole  world,  Greece  nrd  Turkey 
need  help.  It  will  not  be  anything  new  for 
America  to  extend  that  help.  V/e've  done  It 
before  with  other  amall  nations  which  needed 
oin-  aid  to  kacp  democracy  going  and  growing. 

Our  help  In  the  emergency  that  confronts 
us  Is  not  a  case  of  bypassing  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  of  getting  something  done  In  time. 
We  should  welcome  the  day,  and  work  for  It. 
when  the  UN — now  without  any  organ:z:d 
force  to  carry  out  Ite  decisions — will  be  fully 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  problems  now  Im- 
peratively presented  to  us  In  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. It  Is  not  our  doing  that  the  UN  Is  yet 
unready. 

There  Is  no  validity  in  the  apprehension 
that  America's  proposed  course  "means  war." 
It  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  any  nation 
should  meanly  shirk  Its  duty  or  forsake  Its 
destiny  because  an  hcncrable.  firm  policy 
might  arouse  the  displeasure  of  another 
nation. 

But  world  trarqullllty  will  never  be  per- 
manently assured  by  evasion  or  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  We  must  be 
sure  to  be  Just  and  clear  about  our  purposes. 
We  must  then  play  our  part  with  courage. 
We  mu^t  make  America's  moral  leadership  so 
effective  that  It  will  promote  peace,  not 
conflict. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer) 

A    FATEFtn.    TASK    WE    CANNOT    SHIKK 

Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  now  remains — at 
Washington  or  Moscow  or  anywhere  else — 
that  the  Nation  stands  at  a  fateful  point  in 
its  history,  after  President  Truman's  speech 


before  Congreaa  yesterday  calling  for  eoo- 
noralc  aid  and  military  guidance  to  Orsses 
and  Turkey. 

There  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Prealdent  to  gloss  over  with  nice  phrases  the 
grave  significance  of  what  he  proposee  or  the 
stark  reasons  behind  his  program. 

Our  decisions  as  a  people  are  not  concerned 
with  a  simple  matter  of  granting  a  certain 
number  of  millions  of  dollars  to  a  small  dis- 
tant nation  struggling  amid  postwar  dif- 
ficulties. 

World  leadership  Britain  has  exercised  for 
several  centuries  Is  slipping  from  her  falling 
hands  under  the  shocks  of  two  global  wars. 
An  effect  of  ominous  Import  la  Imperatively 
presented  to  the  United  States  In  Greece, 
^from  which  British  economic  and  military 
support  must  almost  immediately  be  with- 
drawn. 

Either  America  or  Soviet  Russia  will  step 
into  Greece  In  place  of  Britain.  If  It  la  to  be 
Russia,  that  nation  will  make  a  further  and 
probably  gigantic  move  toward  world  domi- 
nation, with  Its  limits  beyond  comprehension. 

And  If  It  la  Russia,  Instead  of  America, 
whle)<.  steps  In  we  will  not  only  turn  our 
bacUa  upon  the  Intin^dlAte  problems  in 
Greece  but  upon  the  taak  which  now  con- 
fronts ua  of  aatumlng  effective  world  leader- 
ahip  on  behalf  of  democracy  as  we  believe 
In  It. 

Mr.  Truman  aaserts  that  America  alone 
can  bolster  the  present  Greek  Government 
and,  what  la  more  important,  give  democracy 
In  that  country  and  elsswbere  a  chance  to 
Burvive. 

Ii  malntaina:  "If  we  falter  in  our  leader- 
ship we  may  endAiixsr  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  we  ahall  surely  endanger  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation." 

Why  Bhculd  we  embark  on  a  stop  Russia 
policy?  Why  should  we  act  In  Greece  or 
othP.'wtae  to  aiem  the  tide  of  communlam 
over  the  earth? 

Mr.  Truman  points  out  thst  ws  contributed 
1341,000.000.000  toward  winning  World  War 
II-"an  invcatment  In  world  freedom  and 
wcrld  peace."  The  Inveatment  la  not  paying 
off,  In  spite  of  victory  over  Narl  tyranny, 
totalUarlanlsm  Is  not  extinguished. 

In  the  guise  of  Russian  communism  It  Is 
being  thrust  resolutely  over  a  large  part  of 
Europe.  It  Is  moving  purposefully  In  Asia 
and  the  Far  East.  The  President  notes: 
"Tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
made  frequent  protests  against  coercion  and 
Intimidation.  In  violation  of  the  Yalta  Agree- 
ment, In  Poland,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria." 

He  asserts,  and  voluminous  facts  support 
him.  that  Communists  are  the  leaders  of  ter- 
rorist as-saults  along  the  northern  bourularles 
of  Greece.  It  Is  part  of  the  system  of  pres- 
sure or  infiltration  that  has  already  subju- 
gated a  number  of  European  countries. 

Americans  should  avoid  the  misconception 
that  Mr.  Truman's  proposals  are  "pla3ring  a 
British  game."  The  United  States  is  not 
called  upon  to  support  commitments  of  the 
British  Empire  Indiscriminately  all  around 
the  world  and  will  not  do  so. 

But  we  are  called  upon  in  our  own  Interests 
to  lead  the  hosts  of  hiftnan  freedom  and 
democratic  government.  There  is  no  other 
country  able  to  do  It.  There  are  many  har- 
assad  nations  In  which  liberty  will  soon 
disappear  if  we  fall  them.  We  must.  It  Is 
plain,  give  the  material  aid  the  President 
urges,  without  which  Greece  and  Turkey  will 
swiftly  be  enveloped  by  that  darkness. 

But  we  must  be  careful  that  our  leadership 
shall  not  be  toward  conflict.  Serving  the 
cause  of  real  democracy  as  forcefully  as  we 
can.  we  should  seek  by  every  means  In  our 
power  to  bring  about  real  world  cooperation 
under  which  "we  and  other  nations  will  be 
able  to  work  out  a  way  of  life  free  of  coer- 
cion."   It  la  a  task  we  must  not  shirk. 


Communist  Fronts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  Mxaaiaairri 

IN  TRI  HOUSE  CF  RKPRBSENTATIVI8 
Monday.  March  17,  1947 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  SpcAker.  unity 
of  thought  and  action  Is  needed  now  In 
America  as  much  or  more  than  at  any 
time  In  our  history.  Various  organiija- 
tions  operating  under  the  guise  of  social 
uplift  or  reform  groups  are  continu- 
ously pitting  section  against  section, 
labor  against  capital  and  capita)  against 
labor,  race  against  race,  in  an  attempt 
to  create  confusion,  chaos,  and  dlacord 
among  aur  people,  such  as  was  evidenced 
by  their  recent  Interference  in  a  Mla- 
slsalppl  primary  election,  which  resulted 
in  the  polltlcAl  lynching  of  Bilbo— and 
the  State  of  Mis.tissippi. 

Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RgcoRD.  I 
wlih  to  include  in  connection  hei'ewlth 
an  excerpt  from  a  report  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Boclallsm  and  Com- 
munism of  the  Chamber  of  Commtroe 
of  the  United  8tnte,H  tn  September  1046. 
and  entitled  "Communist  Fronts": 
coMMumsr  raoftra 

It  is  impossible  to  reallRe  the  extent  of 
Communist  Induance  In  American  Ufa  with- 
out aume  knowledge  of  tha  "front"  tech- 
nique. Kxcept  psaalbly  during  the  war  pe- 
rlcd.  everything  Irbeled  Communlat  la  aua- 
pect  to  the  average  cltisen.  Accordingly,  if 
public  opinion  Is  to  be  Influenced.  It  must 
be  ddne  In  an  Indirect  and  concealed  manner. 
To  do  this,  the  Communlsta  evolved  the 
maaterful  strategy  of  the  "front"  organlra- 
tlon.  The  settlnc  up  of  a  front  Involvee  two 
main  steps.  The  flrat  Is  the  discovery  of  a 
proper  cause  and  label.  The  cauae  la  vwually 
some  form  of  aliased  Injustice  or  a  proposed 
reform  which  will  aroute  the  Interest  of  the 
public,  particularly  the  group  which  atyles 
Itrelf  liberal.  The  label  is  some  high-sound- 
ing word  cr  phrp.se,  such  aa  "democratic." 
"peace,"  and  the  like. 

When  the  Issue  Is  picked  and  the  title 
decided,  the  case  Is  presented  dramatically 
to  seme  "Innocent."  who  Is  both  prominent 
and  willing  to  have  his  name  used  for  a 
"good"  cau£e.  His  name  Is  used  as  tbe  bait 
to  attract  others,  until  a  rather  impressive 
list  Is  obtained.  Then  the  organization  is 
announced  publicly,  funds  are  raised,  and 
propaganda  and  pressure  activities  are  begun. 
Communists,  not  generally  known  as  such, 
do  the  work  for  such  groups,  and  occup7  the 
active.  In  contrast  to  the  honorary,  offices. 
They  determine  policies  and  direct  the  front 
in  accord  with  the  party  aims.  The  well- 
meaning  sponsors  are  usually  too  busy  even 
to  inquire  into  tbe  activities  of  the  group  to 
which  thev  have  given  their  names. 

Some  fronts  are  permanent,  particularly 
those  which  deal  with  some  constant  Com- 
munist objective.  Thus,  for  youth,  the  Com- 
munists have  the  American  Youth  for  De- 
mocracy. To  win  over  the  Negroes,  tbey  have 
the  National  Negro  Congress.  In  the  field  cf 
Insurance,  particularly  among  the  fcrelgn- 
bom,  there  is  the  International  Workers  Ch*- 
der.  Other  fronts,  by  contrast.  su«  tempo- 
rary. Such  is  the  committee  which  In  i94« 
is  staging  the  various  win-the-peace  rallies 
throxighout  the  country.  Other  innatratkioa 
could  be  taken  from  g'oups  prooKitlBC  aoaao 
specific  foreign  policy.  Thus  tbere  woold 
l>e  cotnmittees  for  a 
Greece,  or  Japan. 
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Ont  of  tb«  BOf«  prominent  and 
retpectable  fronts  today  ts  the  Intff 
Citizras'  Oommtttec  of  the   Arta 
and    frofwiliias    <ICC).     This 
been  luecMsful  In  fatning  publicity 
port  which  vculd  never  have  been 
t«  tiM  Oommunut  f arty.    It  has 
»hu  wuuid  not 
Cuminunl«t«,    T*e, 
0Utin*a  0i>fdit   (in  lti  tots  I 
atai«  •aAMiiUuiii  fuv  fuuiidiim  Ui 
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rrent  \a  rmmrrft  by  th#  iMrty  ltd 
party.    An  inflltratr d  irotjp  wa*  an^ 
•  MfMlaiais  purpose  by  ettlrsna 
Marny  to  tha  United  ■ti'tes.    Bub^r; 
Its  (ormatlor.  Ocmmuniau,  by 
vices,  have  obtainad  some  tlefros  ( 
At  timts  th  I*  control   is  exit naiv 
the  Bjuthern  Conference  for  Rumi 
of  tha  American   Veterans  Cnmn 
oChar  times  it  is  lorai  as  U  the 
MOflia  chapters  of  the  Nattoaal  Assodt 
tha  Advancement  of  Colored  PeopI 
locals  of  ron-CommuD&t  labor  un 
Altratloo  has  been  discovered  in 
places,   even    In    religious   publics i 
•emlnaxles.  among  atomic  scientists 
re?e:rch  groups  dealing  with  forel  ^ 

The  net  effect  of  such  ectlvtties 
auaaaartaed  by  J.  Ed;ar  Hoover. 
tlM  Padtral  Bureau  of  Investigation 
apaaeh  before  tl'.e  American  Legioi 
«cmt:«r  30.  Id46: 

"The   fact   that   the  Ccmmiinlst 
the  United  States  claims  some  100 
hers  has  lulled  many  Americans  iilto 
log  of  false  complacency.     I  would 
cooen'ned  if  we  were  dealinc  with 
OCO  Communists.     The   Communiits 
aslves   boest   that   for   every   part; 
ttiere  are  10  others  ready  to  do  t 
wcrl;.     These   lnc:ude  their  satell 
fellow  travelers  and  their  8'>-<rall€< 
aire    and    phony    libcrsl    allies. 
msneuvered  tjn.emselTcs  Into  posi 
a  fer?  Commimlsts  control  the 
hundreds  who  are  either  willing  to 
hz.ve  been  duped  into  obeying 
of  oibers." 
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EXTENSION  OP  KEhAABKS 

HON.  STYLES  BRICGIS 

or  mw  HAMPHIItE 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNlTEl  I  STATES 

Tuesdav.  March  IS  (Isgislativi  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19>.\j947 


Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  Presid 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Apoendix  cf  ».he  Kz'Okd 
entitled  "Red  Mcuthplece."  bj 
I^^ns.  from  the  magaz'ne  Plaic 
have  secured  an  estimate  from 
He  Printer  that  the  article  will 
end  a  quarter  pages  of  the 
that  the  cost  will  be  S230.75. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th< 
as  fellows: 
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Tbz  Facts  Bkoind  xh  Fact:  Bxd 

(By  Eugene  Lyooa) 

Ab3ut    leo.COO   Americans    are 
weekly  doses  of  Communist  Party- 


article 
Recokd. 


li  3xrrHFXscx 


fallowing 
De  propa- 


ganda under  the  Impreaslon  thsit  they  are 
imbibing  liberal  and  progreaslve  Ideas.  Those 
of  them  not  on  tba  tree  Uat  pay  for  inalde 
dope  that  la  in  autetanea  inwatlnguuhable 
from  the  oOklal  Communist  Party-line  ma« 
ta.lals  published  in  tha  Daily  Wor|itr  and  tha 
)few  M'lsaes. 

Meat  of  tUaaa  paopla  are  not  cWnunUts; 
many  of  mem  are  no  doubt  hoattla  tu  cunt- 
muuisui,  If  the  lams  cotitMtlM  irwf  sfartd 
under  a  (i«t<ry  fl^atliilst  Iftbtl.  Ihcy  iiMlltf 
rdts  to  ttiueh  It      Hat  tt  Mmil  t«  It 


wiuw    wdapaAdeui   ami   (MiUfuoiM   U* 
Ml.  mmiHH  tM  MMt  •>  ■*»!  iMtpiniwi, 

Mi4  lll»r  •*•  MMan  tn 

I  rtffr  M  Iha  MUMfitberi  lo  In  l)Ml.  a  fuur< 
pigt  mmmsm  •4i\tii  fey  QHt§tBMiu,  en* 

«r  iU  nuM  anaiiatia  OHMMilal  Mtew 
tfaviUik  In  ilM  feusin«M. 

Oaotae  ha^  nn  sutlieittie  Sa'.r' for  atnaa* 
tkai.  waek  after  week  he  prrsdBia  a  brtw 
of  lyhtlietie  mopi.  MttoaM,  nceuaailon*— 
•piced  with  liMaa  •aU-rlfhtedva  llfearti 
•I;e"i4e  ceruin  jx-opie  And  Irrasietlble,  His 
fottr  pagoe  cvj.fljw  with  ths  netlrious  plots 
of  Big  Bustneee.  sttacks  on  the  Vatican.  Red- 
belters.  «m:)ariallsu.  and  other  stock  vlllaina 
of  the  MuaeoTlte.  melodrama.  Ttiote  of  his 
customers  who  like  brs?leee  tcandsi  and  scn« 
eatloneltsm  probebty  get  their  moaey's  worth. 

As  circulations  go  In  cur  country,  these 
ctMtomers  are  relatively  few.  But  as  many 
or  them  are  tPachera.  preachers  r;rltprs.  doc- 
tors, and  the  like — 'opinion  makers  i>Jid  opin- 
ion carriers— en  anelysls  oi  In  Fact.  Its  edi- 
tor, and  Its  contents  is  in  the  Interest  of 
public  hygiene. 

T.ie  uninitiated  find  it  h-rd  to  believe  that 
so  many  supposedly  ncnpartis&n  publications 
in  America  actually  and  knowmgiy  follow  tl-:e 
Cammunist  policy  line.  Luckily  we  have  the 
tertimcn-  of  a  qualified  witncst. 

Ruth  kIcEcimey  la  best  known  for  her  hu- 
morous book  My  Sister  Eileen,  but  she  is  in 
deadly  earnest  about  her  advocacy  of  com- 
mun.rm.  Writing  in  the  Communist  weekly 
New  Masses,  for  May  31.  1928.  she  listed  tcrne 
of  the  ofEcial  Communist  Party  mouthpieces 
and  boafted  that  in  acd.tion — 

"The  pcrty  has  a  hand  In  the  publication 
of  assorted  other  magazines  of  various  t\pes 
and  kinds.  Some  of  the  magazines  the  party 
iueif  publishes.  •  •  •  Many  ethers  the 
party  helps  td:t.  And  many  many  other 
magazines  are  edited  by  people  friendly  to  the 
pai.y  who  come  aiound  and  ask  for  advice 
and  direction  lu  getting  out  their  weekly  and 
monthly  publtcattons." 

These  periodicals  in  which  the  party  has  a 
hand.  r;hich  the  party  helps  edit,  whose  edi- 
tors get  party  advice  and  giildance  are  palmed 
off  en  the  reading  public  as  lnd£p3ndent 
journals.  If  their  Communist  connections 
are  mentioned,  they  raise  the  cry  cf  Red 
bslting — understandably,  since  the  pose  cf 
Independence  Is  their  main  propaganda 
asaet.  But  people  and  publications  familiar 
with  the  techniques  described  by  Miss  Mc- 
K^nncy  have  not  been  fooled. 

Only  recently  an  editorial  In  Collier's  (No- 
vember 9.  1945)  stated  as  a  self-evident  mat- 
ter that  In  Fact  "generally  follow  the  Com- 
munist Party  line."  A  few  weeks  later  a  news 
story  in  the  New  York  World -Telegram  (De- 
cember 11.  194«)  referred  Just  as  matter  of 
factly  to  •*th8  Communist  Party-line  sheet. 
In  Fact,  published  by  George  Seldes." 

Sildes'  threats  cf  court  action  whenever 
bis  Communist  contacts  are  alluded  to  in 
print  are  a  matter  of  amneed  notoriety  in 
pv.b  Ishing  circles.  The  circumstances  that 
wealthy  and  hence  vulnerable  publications 
do  not  hesitate  to  Identify  In  Fact  as  a  party 
line  sheet  suggests  that  they  have  no  doubts 
in  the  matter. 

Though  he  denies  for  the  record  that  he  is 
a  fellow  traveler.  Seldes  does  not  try  too 
hard  to  cover  his  Ideological  tracks.  Indeed, 
•a  a  conspirator  he  seems  pretty  slipshod. 

A  more  discreet  fellow,  for  Instance,  would 
not  have  printed  his  '*indef>endent"  weekly 
In  a  shop  that  does  the  printlzig  for  nu- 


merous communistic  organizations  and  even 
fcr  Soviet  agencies. 

Hs  would  not  nave  uaed  so  many  men  and 
women  easily  tdentlAed  aa  party  people  on 
hla  editorial  and  buslneee  stall— Brtice  Mln< 
ton.  Mrs.  William  Browdar.  and  Henry  Oelaa, 
for  example. 

Above  sil,  a  leaa  slovenly  operator  would 
h:  va  (uuiid  an  (rxeu's  now  tiud  thtn  |ur 
shidiat  iliMala  and  (he  OwWUntau.  hcw< 
ever  tmUf,  ki  boHier  tli*  prfl«n««  ut  oD* 
)«^avi(y,  Rui  not  cMt  M  ant  I  yeari  ut 
■MMMMAf  hii  tiidM  found  iha  Untied 
•.Mm  of  Anteiit<«t  rmlii  and  Hii«»)h  wtuna  lit 
any  MRtlM  of  vie«^s  NMMMtiate  his  i*lii- 
ii«r>lMpfy  iMauita  un  all  eNMr  M'^K'tMit**  / 
rmHt  and  left,  at  home  and  alMoad,  b<en 
rti  evcil  by  a  aliiiiic  vultcy  aimed  at  a  C  <iii« 
mu  tiii  tn  |e<»d  stKitdiiiH  anywuart,  Ruaaia 
ai^a  Or  mmunista  hsve  batn  100  peirent  ex- 
empt til  t  yeara  of  in  rati**  rlprearinf  rev«ia« 
tlOBi  of  Uta  vMMitteaa  of  men  unU  natiooo* 

Thia  ittidMiey  lo  everpioy  hi*  hand  is  aol 
naeeaaarlly  proof  of  Incompetence  in  the  atU 
of  r^  mot  Cage.  It  Is  evidence,  rather,  of 
S.ldea  immcniie  contempt  for  hla  readers. 
He  has  cp;rated  on  the  aatumptlon  that  tha 
Innocent*  to  whom  be  eaters  are  hopelessly 
naive.  Ivery  Issue  of  hla  newsletter  Is  a 
c.ilculated  Insult  to  their  Intelligence.  He 
d  sdalns  subtlety  In  turning  the  vlllalne  of 
one  issue  Into  heroes  a  few  leeuee  later,  in 
Clanging  hie  editorial  vlewa  abruptly,  aa 
demanded  by   the  shifting  party  line. 

OXCZ  A  CtUSADSa  AGAINST  BOLSHEVISM 

Warm  advocates  of  the  Sovlet-Communlst 
caute  who  turn  Into  bitter  opponents  are  by 
now  a  familiar  type.  Usuai;y  the  conversion 
rrqulrcs  a  long  sojourn  in  Rvssla,  du:irg 
which  Imoortcd  Illusions  crumble  under  the 
impact  cf  tinpleashnt  facts.  But  the  reverse 
pixcecs— a  prominent  red-baiter  turned  into 
a  paf^sionate  pro-Communist — Is  rare.  Ex- 
hibit No.  1  of  this  belleve-lt-or-not  phenome- 
non is  George  Ee!des. 

For  seme  13  ycrjrs— from  the  time  he  was 
tx-jelled  from  Russia  in  1923  to  his  sudden 
ap::!ear£ince  in  tlie  Commtinlst  press — Slides' 
s ;;ared  no  vitjlol  in  hui  war  ou  Soviet  com- 
munism. In  books  and  articles  he  denounced 
bolchevtsm  as  the  twin  brotiier  of  fascism 
and  never  tired  of  warning  America  against 
the  red  world  plot  directed  from  Moscow. 

Kls  Journalistic  style  was  always  of  the 
flamboyant  kind.  His  mind  rims  to  con- 
spiracies, intrigues,  and  the  off-the-cu3  fore- 
casts. These  talents  he  used  continually  to 
bait  dictators,  red.  black,  or  brown. 

Almost  any  of  his  wiitings  of  that  period 
prove  that  he  earned  honestly  the  abuse  he 
got  from  the  comrades.  The  keynote  of  his 
crusade  egalnst  bolshevism  was  struck  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  his  one-time  employer. 
Colonel  McCormlck.  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Here  is  an  excerpt,  as  published  In  the  New 
York  Times.  June  18,  1923: 

"Believe  me.  if  bolshevism  ever  comes  to 
America,  nothing  would  please  me  more  than 
a  nice  corner  post  on  a  roof  overlooking  twa 
main  streets  and  a  nice  large  machine-gun 
with  unlimited  belu  of  ammunition.  I  mn 
convinced  more  than  ever  that  Rtisslan  bol- 
shevlsm  will  never  be  satisfied  untU  it  car- 
ries world  revolution  to  other  countries,  and 
the  country  they  want  is  America.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  it  Is  the  duty  of  every  man  who 
cares  the  least  bit  for  his  own  liberty,  or  fcr 
the  most  fundamental  righte.  to  fight  the 
greatest  force  today  of  anticivUization." 

A  typical  Seldes  book— You  Can't  Print 
That!  published  in  1S29 — suffices  to  Indicate 
the  heat  and  the  earnestness  of  bis  anti- 
Communist  sentiments.  It  begins  with  the 
story  of  his  troubles  with  censorship,  espe- 
cially his  experience  In  thoee  parallel 
despotisms.  Italy  and  Russia,  and  gives 
major  space  to  as  Indignant  an  indictment 
ot  the  Soviet  reality— terror,  antlrellglous 
outrages,  trouble-makir^  abroad,  abuse  of 
the  common  man — as  you  will  find  In  any 
library  of  anti-Soviet  literature. 
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Rls  section  on  the  Third  or  Communist 
Xnurnatlonal,  entitled  "The  Red  World  Plot." 
oalle  It  an  open-and-ehut  conspiracy.  He 
tells  of  Moscow  seeslons  where  arrattgements 
are  made  for  money  and  propaganda  via 
•oviet  embassies,  legations,  oonsulatea,  trade 
missions  and  other  afenelea  In  many  lands. 

Hla  moat  passionate  denunciations,  how« 
•ear,  are  directed  against  the  terror  in  Ru«il», 
In  a  ehapier  oriflnaUy  written  as  a  reuurt 
for  use  III  A  enngresalonal  committee,  Seldea 
re|Kiris  Hnviet  murder,  torture,  and  ugllnaaa, 
He  (ell*  iu>w  tha  Mnvtei  aaerat  puliee  smoth* 
•red  all  liberiy  of  enprMglOA  ■  •  *  euwtd 
the  souls  •)!  ihs  t)en|)|0 

"fraedoin  hss  isnspti  tn  aRtet  In  IIUMia. 
There  is  nti  drmnfraey,  It  ti  not  WNitieti, 
Only  AmerlcMt*  ««tHi|MHiftt«  fnr  thaSoviets  have 
•ver  preteiKird  n  i^  (here  was  demooraey  In 
MusalH.  *  *  *  The  terror  Is  In  the  minrt 
and  marrow  of  tha  present  generation  and 
nothinff  but  ganaratloni  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty will  ever  root  it  out." 

Mellglous  persecutions,  too,  arouse  Seldee 
to  wrathful  rhetoric,  tt  was  ths  antl-Ood 
campaign.  Indeed,  thut  finally  led  to  his 
departure.  From  the  outset  he  had  been 
prepared  for  the  occasion  when  the  big  story 
came  for  which  it  would  be  worth  risking 
expulsion.  The  arreet  and  trial  of  a  num- 
ber of  Catholic  prlesu  met  that  test.  George 
smuggled  out  some  truth  and  took  his 
medicine. 

Driven  out  of  Russia,  he  dedicated  him- 
self to  demolishing  propagandist  illusions 
about  the  nation  in  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  In  other  countries,  on  other  as- 
signments, he  found  evidence  of  the  Commu- 
nist menace  and  exposed  it  as  he  went  along. 
He  challenged  fellow-Americans  to  open  their 
eyes  to  "intrigue  according  to  Instructions 
from  Moscow." 

If  ever  a  writer  earned  the  accolade  of 
••red-baiter,"  It  was  George,  so  that  his  sub- 
sequent golden  reconciliation  with  commu- 
nism is  wrapped  in  mystery. 

THE  STRANGE  CONVERSION 

For  those  of  us  watching  the  course  of 
Communist  infiltration  in  America,  Seldes' 
sudden  emergence  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Communist  press,  ae  a  speaker  at  Communist 
meetings,  as  a  spwnsor  of  Communist- 
Inspired  enterprises,  was  a  shocker.  Against 
his  record  of  long  and  wrathful  anti-Soviet 
agitation,  his  conversion  seemed  Incredible. 
It  seemed  cuckoo.  We  searched  for  a  clue  to 
the  mystery.  In  what  burning  bush  had  he 
received  his  revelation? 

Had  Seldes  rettuTied  to  Soviet  Russia  to 
discover  that  his  earlier  findings  were  out- 
moded and  unfair?  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
Had  far-reaching  reforms  and  improvements 
In  the  Soviet  domain  perhaps  allowed  him  to 
forgive  and  forget  the  ugly  past?  No  one 
In  his  right  mind  would  make  such  a  claim. 
Sovietism  in  1923,  for  all  its  faults,  was  cer- 
tainly more  Idealistic  than  Sovietism  In  1936 
or  1939.  No,  the  key  to  the  riddle  of  Seldes' 
transformation  cannot  be  foimd  Inside  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

Personally  1  sense  some  hidden  tragedy 
In  the  conversion.  The  man  who  had  in- 
sisted so  eloquently  that  Fascism  and  Bol- 
shevism were  two  of  a  kind  donning  the  uni- 
form of  a  fellow-traveling  bondage!  No  one 
can  convince  me  that  there  were  not  some 
irresistible  pressures  or  temptations. 

In  any  case,  the  fact  of  his  ignominious 
surrender  around  1936  to  the  world-plotters 
whom  he  had  so  long  fought  Is  beyond  doubt. 
An  examination  of  the  Communist  press 
shows  him  suddenly  goose -stepping  on  the 
official  line;  signing  party-inspired  docu- 
ments, heading  up  front  organizations,  writ- 
ing for  party  publications,  attending  party 
rallies. 

Without  prelude  or  apprenticeship,  his 
name  now  led  all  the  rest  In  the  annals  of  the 
party  periphery  as  detailed  in  the  official 
Daily  Worker.  Even  his  presence  at  the 
spring  ball  of  the  communist  new  masses 


and  at  the  opening  of  the  Soviet  Pavilion  at 
the  World's  Fair  now  became  news  for  the 
mutates.  ^ 

As  if  to  atone  for  his  antl-Sovlet  career, 
poor  George  now  seemed  in  a  panicky  hurry 
to  pile  up  maximum  party  credits  in  mini* 
mum  time.  In  a  few  yean  he  showed  up  at 
least  40  times  In  connection  with  Commu* 
nlat««pontored  causes.  The  by'ltus  nurtured 
on  antt-lovlet  writings  now  embellished  such 
eomndaiy  nagea  as  those  or  the  Daily  Worker, 
the  New  MaMes,  Movist  Russia  Today,  IquHl 
Juailee,  Iquatiiy,  It  Rraeed  the  iponaer  llata 
and  aetivttlH  of  itueh  "(idiu"  urganliMtlona 
M  Am*ri«Hii  Onmmliiee  uvt  FrelNtiMn  uf 
ftireign  Born,  AmeritiHtt  Kriends  of  IpanUh 
Demdcracy,  Cohferetior  for  CimitUutlon  Lib* 
eriiei  In  Amerioa,  Friends  of  the  Abrahitm 
Lln(«fllit  ttriMflde,  rriende  of  the  Hovlei  Union, 
tnternatinnut  Labor  Defrnse,  Internal Innni 
Worksm  Order,  League  «f  Amerlren  WMlers, 
Nntlonnt  Committee  for  Penpls's  Rlahts.  Non* 
Partisan  Committee  for  the  Reeiertlon  of 
Congreseman  Vlto  Marcantonlo,  Clttaens 
Committee  for  Harry  Bridges, 

This  la  not  r.  complete  Hating,  of  course. 
Nor  doca  It  Indicate  the  reaponsible  roles  In 
which  Seldea,  though  a  newcomer  to  the 
cause,  was  Instantly  cast.  The  fullness  of  hla 
conversion  was  matched  by  a  confidence  of 
the  same  order.  For  Instance,  he  became  a 
vice  preeldetit  of  the  league  of  American 
writers,  an  organization  labeled  subversive  by 
Attorney  General  Blddle.  When  a  party-line 
movie  project  was  launched  In  frontier  films, 
Seldes  was  on  Its  advisory  board.  He  found 
himself  on  the  executive  boards  both  of  the 
north  American  Spanish  aid  committee  and 
the  United  Spanish  aid  committee.  And  he 
signed  the  famous  round-robin  approving  the 
Moscow  blood-purge  trials.  The  Seldes  who 
had  risked  expulsion  from  Russia  to  tell  the 
truth  about  an  earlier  and  milder  purge  trial 
was  now  hurrahing  for  official  murder  at  the 
latest  purge  trial. 

On  August  14,  1939 — 9  days  before  the 
bombshell  of  the  Moscow-Berlin  Pact  which 
forged  the  brown-and-red  axis  and  touched 
off  World  War  II — some  400  Americans  issued 
a  letter  branding  as  reactionaries  and  Fas- 
cists all  those  who  dared  suggest  that  Russia 
and  Germany  bad  anything  in  common. 
Seldes — the  same  Seldes  who  for  more  than 
a  decade  had  plugged  the  thesis  that  fascism 
and  communism  were  two  sides  of  the  same 
medal — was  proudly  among  the  400  signers. 
Nine  days  later  Stalin  and  Ribbentrop  turned 
the  letter  Into  a  grotesquerie.  Some  of  the 
signers  had  the  decency  to  pin  "kick  me" 
signs  on  their  backsides.  The  rest,  and 
Seldes  in  particular,  devoted  themselves  to 
the  new  Nazi-Soviet  line  for  America — to  the 
Job  of  agitating  against  aid  to  the  Allies,  pre- 
venting American  rearmament,  and  keeping 
Uncle  Sam  out  of  the  wicked  "Imperialist" 
war. 

The  shock  of  the  Stalin-Hitler  partnership 
caused  the  first  great  mass  desertion  of  fel- 
low travelers  from  the  American  Commu- 
nist movement.  Only  comrades  of.  deep 
faith — or  those  so  deeply  fouled  that  they 
couldn't  extricate  themselves  from  the  Com- 
munist clutches — stood  firm. 

Seldes  stood  firm.  Up  to  that  moment  he 
had  advocated  collective  security  but  now  his 
new  isolationist  fervor  took  him  into  the 
Committee  To  Defend  America  by  Keeping 
Out  of  War.  Soon  he  was  sponsoring  a  New 
York  peace  association,  a  Greenwich  Village 
mass  meeting  for  peace,  an  emergency  peace 
mobilization — different  party  names  for  the 
same  party  campaign  for  neutrality. 

Finally  the  American  Peace  Mobilization 
was  set  up,  imder  the  slogan.  "The  Yanks 
are  not  coming."  This  was  the  organization 
that  clamored  for  nonintervention,  defended 
Communist-led  strikes  in  war  industries, 
agitated  against  conscription,  and  main- 
tained a  picket  line  aroimd  the  White  House 
and  the  warmonger  within.  Seldes  was  on 
the  policy-making  national  covmcil  of  this 
mobilization. 


In  April  1940,  when  the  first  Issue  of  In 
n«t  waa  already  made  up.  he  served  aa  chair- 
man of  a  self-atyled  Cltlsens  Defenee  Com- 
mittee created  by  the  Communists  to  help 
demonstrators  arreeted  outside  the  French 
consulate  tn  New  York,  While  France  was 
ataggering  under  Hitler's  oflfensive  thaae  dem* 
onatratora  and  the  BaldH  committee  were 
adding  thetr  btowa  to  haaten  tha  ooliapae. 

The  whole  In  fact  enterprise  muat  be  aaan 
In  the  oonteNt  of  tta  editor's  frenated  lalMfi 
In  aueh  Oommuntat«ina|)lrad  eauaaa, 

TaariMoirT  or  a  9ommvni«t  maiara 

How  heat  lo  eiiplnlt  tha  Mai  of  the  reeondl* 
tliiited  Neti'iNiHer,  Oaorff  iatdaa,  was  often 
diaeueeed  in  tlia  inner  cirrte  nt  the  Cnminu* 
mat  high  comntNitd  One  of  the  plan*  uiiit«*r 
aerUiua  rnnalderaiion  waa  to  make  htm  edt> 
tor  of  tha  Daily  Woiker,  the  oActat  party 
nrgnn,  Ivtdenea  to  that  effect  te  provided 
by  a  member  of  that  high  command  who 
was  directly  involved  tn  the  plan:  Louie  F. 
Budenc. 

Budeni  waa  brought  to  New  York  from 
Chicago,  tnatalled  aa  m.tnaftnR  editor  of  the 
paper.  In  aeveral  oonferencea  with  Bar! 
Browder,  the  party  boaa,  ha  bad  been  offered 
Beldee  as  hU  editor. 

Recently  Budena  broke  with  the  party.  In 
a  blistering  farewell  meeaage  that  made 
headlines,  he  charged  the  Communuu  with 
disloyalty,  chicanery,  and  subservience  to  a 
foreign  government.  Thus  we  have  the  story 
of  that  crucial  crossroads  In  the  Seldee  ca- 
reer from  an  insider.  In  a  signed  statemant, 
Budens  attesU  as  follows: 

"In  1940,  when  I  was  named  president  of 
the  corporation  publishing  the  DaUy  Worker, 
official  organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  the 
then  secretary  general.  Earl  Browder,  stated 
that  the  political  committee  of  the  party  was 
prepared  to  name  George  Seldes  aa  editor  of 
the  Daily  Worker. 

"Mr.  Browder  asked  whether.  If  I  were 
named  managing  editor  and  Mr.  Seldea  was 
chosen  editor,  we  could  work  together.  I  was 
told  then  that  something  bad  to  t>e  done  to 
give  Seldes  a  larger  opportimlty  to  function 
for  the  cause.  Browder  said  that  no  move 
In  that  direction  would  |je  made  unless  I 
agreed  it  was  feasible.  I  conveyed  my  belief 
that  Seldes  and  I  would  be  able  to  get  along 
together. 

"Later  I  was  advised  that  Seldes  felt  that 
he  should  not  be  associated  with  such  an 
open  Communist  publication  as  the  Daily 
Worker.  The  party  leaders,  too,  I  was  told, 
now  felt  that  he  would  be  more  useful  as 
an  ostensibly  non-Communist  Journalist." 

A  more  convenient  "opportunity  to  func- 
tion" soon  was  provided.  Again  I  quote 
from  Budenz'  signed  statement: 

"As  to  In  Fact,  the  entire  plim  for  that 
venture  was  submitted  to  me  by  the  ninth 
floor  of  the  Communist  Party — the  national 
headquarters,  that  is  to  say — shortly  before 
the  publication  was  launched.  I  was  In- 
structed, since  I  was  busy  at  the  time,  to 
give  my  opinion  of  the  plan  to  William 
Browder,  business  manager  of  the  Daily 
Worker,  who  was  in  constant  touch  with 
Seldes  and  the  others  on  In  Fact,  This  I 
did,  talking  the  matter  over  with  him  on 
several  occasions.  Incidentally.  William 
Browder's  wife.  Rose,  subsequently  became 
business  manager  of  the  Ssldes  publication. 

"On  two  occasions  after  In  Fact  was 
launched  I  was  asked  if  I  would  go  out  to 
Westchester  to  confer  vritb  Seldes  and  get 
him  straightened  out  when  he  was  tem- 
porarily confused  on  matters  of  policy. 
This  I  agreed  to  do,  but  pressure  of  other 
work  prevented  my  acting  fast  enough,  and 
meanwhilo  Coldes  had  ccnformed  to  the  party 
line  on  the  points  involved.  I  assumed  that 
other  emissaries  had  done  the  Job  of  stralgbt- 
ening  him  out." 

The  disclosure  that  the  mtlre  plan  for 
that  venture  was  appraised  by  the  party  big- 
wigs fits  perfectly  into  the  picture  of  tb* 
camouflaged  press  drawn  by  Ruth  McKenney 
2  years  earlier.     Curiously.  Miss  MfKenney's 
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In  a  reeent  tetter  to  a  natlooal 
vbtcb  bad  dcnoanccd  In  Fact  as  a  part|r 
sbeet.    Seldca    btandly   disclaimed 
btltty  for  Mlnton.  eren  tmplTlDC  be 
knoT*   bis  partner  was  a  Communist 
disclaimer  ts  a  piece  at  effrontery 
bad   btcn  on   tbe  Communist  Nev 
BiM«b«ad  rtom  October  1936  to  Octobei 
•  few   oKmtba  before  be  teamed   np 
He  vas  back  there  In  Octobei 
after  he  left  In  Fact.     It  doesn't 
r!ock  Holmes  to  deduce  thst 
given  a  leere  of  absence  from  the 
for  en  unclBclal  chore. 

inUs  association  with  a  notorious 
Bin  was  hardly  smart  on  Seldcs*  par 
even  worse  act  ol  re^klesane 
to  tbis  day— was  that  they  had  their 
letter  prtntrd  In  a  shop  deroted 
Urriy  to  pT o-Communlst  work.     The 
labels  209  en  In  Fact  at  an  early 
4IS  on  its  later  and  ctnrent  Issues 
tbe  produces  of  the  Prompt  Press 
Jiew  Union  Pre?s  respectively.    Tbe  tr 
cenapy  the  same  oOees  at  llS-119 
Avenue.  New  York  City,  and  between 
■MBopollae  meet  of  the   party  and 
front  printing. 

Tbe  same  presses  that  turn  out  ] 
have  also  turned  out.  at  variou-s  tim4s 
Mew   Masses,   the   Communist.   Sc 
Bcclety.  Equality,  and  other  party-llni  ■ 
odlcsls.     They   have  done   the   prlntlfif 
the  League  of  American  Writers,  the 
Ncero  Congress.  In  tourist  (Soviet 
reau).  tbe  American  Leafrue  for  Pea 
Democracy,  tbe  American  Peace  Mobil 4atkm 
and  many  other  fronts. 

Tbe  desilgnatkiD  of  Mrs.  William 
aa  bUBlneca  manager  of  In  Fact,  a 
ber  husband  s  on  the  Dally  Worker 
okbar  big  gap  m  tbe  camoxiflage.     She 
as  Roae  Kuier,  prestunably  her  maiden 
friends  and  conuades  were  under  strtct 
•tmctiona  not  to  address  ber  as  Mrs 
in  writing  or  phoning  her  at  In  Pact 

When   ber  brother-in-law.  Sari 
was  ousted  as  Party  chief  due  to  a  c: 
tbe  Moscow  line,  ber  husband  was 
Mueed   from    tbe   Dally   Worker.     But 
Browder  remained  on  In  Fact:  her  ez]  ulst 
would  have  exposed  the  Party  contacjt 
the  weekly  too  glaringly 

Bruce  Mlntcm's  sncceasors  on  In  Fa<^  have 
been    less    prominent    In    the 
periphery  and  hence  less  vulnerable 
Terrall,  who  followed  Mlnton.  had 
tbe   faculty   of   tbe   Scbool    at 
which  later  merged  with  the  Worke-s 
a    Party    institution,    to    form    the 
Jefferson  Scbool  of  Social  Science. 
Communist  educational  outfit  In  the 

Tbe  cttrrent  litcumbent  as  second  I 
mand  Is  Victor  Welngarten,  who  was 
tbe  leaders  of  the  Communist-Inspired 
on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  at  the  end 
In  1942  he  left  the  Ba|^e  for  an  editoribl 
on  The  Pilot,  oOeial  organ  of  the  O  mmu- 
Blrt-domlnated  National  Maritime  Dn  ion 

The  formal  owners  of  the  In  Fact  c<  rpora- 
tloo  at  present  are  George  Seldes 
Belen.    and    Henry    GeisE.     Getsz    hai 
identified    with    Communist 
least  aa  far  back  as  1938;  he  was  tl|en 
olBclal    of    the   Council    for    United 
Veterauis.    lineal   descendant   of   the 
tnmt  Workers  Ex-Servicemen"s  Leagrfe 
li  known  to  bare  conferred  often 
party  leaders. 

Prcm   his   first   collaborator   to 
Seldes  has  thus  been  consistent.     In 
remained  true  to  its  Communist 
The  opinion  of  In  n^ct's  editor  held 
Party   High    Command    la   summed 
Budenz  as  follows: 

"I  can  state  that  Seldes  was  one 
men  without  an  open  Communist  Iat(el 
was  regarded  by  the  Communist 
as  oa«  wbo  would  always  act  In  accctdanca 
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with  tbetr  wishes.  That  la.  the  national 
leaders  at  the  Communist  Party  regarded  blm 

as  one  who  wou!d  always  ^ct  as  a  Com- 
munist would  act  under  any  given  circum- 
stances." 

Tbe  coltnnns  of  the  newsletter  provide  the 
cllncbiiig  proofs  that  tbis  confidence  was 
amply  deserved-  i 

SKLOCS  TRZ  nOLATIOinsT 

Aa  bead  of  the  OWI,  Bmer  Davis  once  said 
that  tbe  best  test  of  a  Communist  stooge 
U  his  attitude  toward  the  war  before  and 
after  Hitler  doublecrossed  Stalin  by  Inr&dlng 
Pussia.  In  Fact  and  iU  editor  pass  that  test 
summa  cum   laude. 

Seldes.  as  we  have  seen,  threw  himself  head- 
long Into  the  strug^e  to  keep  America  out 
cf  the  war.  Be  was  particularly  displeased 
with  our  proally  press.  "It  new  becomes  im- 
perative to  read  tbe  Daily  V/orker  and  tbe 
New  Masses."  he  wrote  in  March  1S40.  "to 
get  not  only  tbe  cantrasting  angle  but  tbe 
actual  truth." 

His  antidote  to  our  Journalistic  lack  of 
neutrality  was  In  Pact,  a  biweekly  later 
turned  into  a  weekly.  The  sheet  was  born 
on  May  20.  1940.  and  tbe  first  paper  to  an- 
nounce tbe  blesssd  event  was  tbe  Daily 
Worker  (May  29 ». 

The  views  reflected  In  these  publications 
continued  remarkably  parallel  for  ttie  next 
5  years.  Whether  by  design  cr  because  he 
was  a  little  slow  on  the  uptake,  the  Sz!des 
brochure  lagged  a  ccuple  cf  weeks  or  (ncntbs 
behind  the  clOclal  Party  organs  on  some  is- 
sues, but  invariably  it  caught  up.  cut  of 
breath  but  faithful. 

Said  the  Dally  Worker,  for  Instance,  May 
2,  1940:  "Tailng  advantage  of  the  fact  tbr.t 
two  of  Its  leading  rivals,  England  and  Ger- 
many, are  now  locked  In  war.  United  States 
imperialism  is  reaching  cut  its  hand4  for  the 
grabbing  cf  colonial  loot." 

Echoed  In  Fact,  Argust  26.  1940,  In  con- 
demning ccnscrlptlOD :  "It  makes  possible 
U.  S.  Eeizxire  of  the  disintegrating  British 
Bnipire.  if  Germany  defcr.ts  England.  The 
United  States  new  considers  Itcelf  heir  to 
the  Brlt'sh  Empire." 

Said  Eirl  Browder.  in  a  speech  on  May  3 
1940:  "TTie  War  Party  of  the  American 
baurgeoisle  is  en  the  march  ard  Roosevelt 
stands  at  its  head." 

Echoed  In  Foct,  June  17,  1S40:  "There  Is 
a  party  In  Washington  •  •  •  which  is 
leading  us  Into  war  •  •  •  ai:d  the 
President  cf  the  United  States  Is  tbe  leader 
of  tbis  party." 

A  black  headline  In  tbe  second  number 
of  In  Fact  proclaimed  the  blacker  fiact  that 
"the  edmlnistration  chooses  war."  That 
marked  the  start  cf  a  vituperative  campaign 
against  the  President,  his  personal  family, 
and  his  cf&clal  family,  that  was  to  keep  up 
for  13  months.  They  were  serving  "inter- 
ests." Seldes  charged.  Intent  on  dragging  the 
country  Into  the  "imperialist"  war.  They 
were  Interfering  wltb  labor's  right  to  strike 
in  war  plants. 

A'd  to  Britain,  conscription,  convoys 
roused  tbe  embattled  people's  tribune  to 
bursts  of  anger.  "There  Is  no  evidence  of 
an  emergency,"  he  exclaimed  (September  23, 
1940) .  and  "therefore  no  necessity  whatever 
for  the  Burke  conscription  bill."  Moreover, 
"peacetime  conscription  is  one  of  tbe  symp- 
toms of  fascism.**  He  poured  tbe  bet  pitch 
at  his  fury  on  editors,  officials,  professes 
wbo  were  leaping  on  the  war  h3rsteTia  band- 
wagon, and  on  the  FBI  for  Its  hysterical 
interest  In  "cnemy  agents. 

"War  hyst(?rla  is  sweeping  the  ooimtry," 
Seldes  walletl  on  August  12,  1940:  fully  87 
percent  cf  tbe  press  was  not  telling  the  awful 
truth  about  tbe  draft,  to  wit: 

"1.  It  encourages  tbe  British  to  continue 
the  fight  against  Germany.  2.  It  makes  pos- 
sible United  States  seizure  of  the  disinte- 
grating British  Empire  If  Germany  defeats 
England.  •  •  •  The  great  cosimercial 
powers,  big  business,  have  no  deslrt  to  see 


Germany  grab  what  tbey  now  consider  their 
inheritance.  If  Britain  keeps  up  tbe  fight, 
both  sides  will  soon  be  exhausted.  Then  a 
prepared — that  is.  conscripted.  dlsclpUned, 
regunentcd.  Fasdslaed — America  will  step  In 
at  the  right  moment  and  win  tbe  war  for 
itself  at  the  expense  of  both  England  and 
Germany." 

Only  2  weeks  before  Hitler  inconsiderately 
converted  tbe  Imperialist  into  an  anti- 
Fascist  war  for  ail  party-liners.  Seldes  Ebrd 
tears  for  tbe  millions  of  young  Americans 
wbo  "will  risk  tbeir  arms,  tbelr  eyes,  tbeir 
lives  again  to  make  tbe  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy," beccuse  "the  President,  bis  Cabinet, 
most  of  tbe  press,  powerful  men  and  forces 
were  conditioning  tbe  mind  of  America — 
public  opinion — to  accept  war,  and  even- 
tually to  raise  hysterical  enthusiasm  for  it." 
A  week  later — even  closer  to  the  end  of  tbe 
limb  on  which  be  was  climbing  out — Seldes 
lisd  It  from  Washington  firogreK^lves  that 
the  United  States  defense  program  aims  to 
Increase  American  domination  in  Latin 
America  and  to  prepare  for  military  inter- 
vention in  Europe. 

If  only  poor  George  bad  bad  some  pre- 
monition of  tbe  coming  sanctification  of  tbe 
war.  But  alaa.  he  continued  to  babble  this 
to  tbe  very  last  moment. 

He  bad  promised  bis  readers  "to  give  news, 
not  dope."  But  on  Ju'y  15,  1940,  be  notified 
his  customers  that  "according  to  In  Fact's 
reliable  informants,"  the  war  would  be  ended 
within  a  month.  On  December  3,  1940, 
Seldes  had  inside  Information  that  Wendell 
Wililcie  had  "reassured  bis  bankers  and  big- 
business  friends  that  there  was  no  danger 
that  the  British  Empire  will  become  a  social- 
ized sute.  •  •  •  It  is.  therefore,  O.  K. 
for  America  to  save  tbe  British  Empire." 

A  record  in  dope-pedcUng,  however,  wts 
esUbliahed  in  tbe  May  12.  1941,  iseue  of  the 
newsletter.  It  promised  "documented  fact6" 
proving  that  "the  majority  of  American  cit- 
i2ens  who  want  peace  are  bsing  intimidated 
and  harassed  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover";  that  the 
FBI  was  framing  "progressive  unionists"; 
that  tbe  same  FBI  was  breaking  strikes:  and 
that  "a  witch  hunt  afainst  civil  liberties  is 
being  instituted." 

U»  FACT  GOES  TO  WA« 

Seldes  still  owes  bis  readers  tbe  "docu- 
mentation" on  these  astonishing  accusations. 
For  as  of  June  22,  1941— tbe  day  Hitler  at- 
tacked Russia — all  tbe  trite  denunciations  of 
waimoQgers.  convoys,  lend-lease,  selective 
service.  FBI  vigilance,  big  businese,  smd 
strikebreakers  ceased  In  his  columns. 

Instead.  Seldes  suddenly  became  vastly  agi- 
tated over  failures  to  implement  tbe  arms 
program  he  had  snarled  at  for  13  months. 
Instead,  be  now  sounded  the  alarm  about 
"bad  morale"  in  the  Army,  the  creation  cf 
which  he  had  denounced  as  a  "symptom  of 
fascism."  His  American  Peace  Mobilization 
gave  up  tbe  ghost  and  the  old  chant  was 
changed  slightly  to  read  "The  Tanks  Are  Not 
Coming  Too  Late." 

His  new  solicitude  for  the  state  of  our 
national  defenses  became  truly  touching. 
"The  first  question  of  the  American  people," 
he  now  proclaimed,  "is  tbe  status  of  the 
armament  program": 

"If  first  Britain  and  later  Russia  had  not 
engaged  the  main  forces  of  Hitlerism,  and 
Hitler  had  attacked  the  United  States,  be 
would  have  foimd  nothing  but  a  paper  air 
fieet,  tanks  on  paper,  paper  guns  and  ammu- 
nition. 

'The  failure  of  the  first  year  of  the  Amer- 
ican defense  program  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  big  business  ran  down  the  program, 
that  money  and  industry  engaged  in  the  most 
vicious  sit-down  In  history,  and  that  native 
Fluciat-mlnded  men.  appointed  by  Roosevelt 
In  good  faith,  sabotaged  the  program  for  the 
benefit  of  big  business"  (September  22, 1941 ) . 

One  must  pause  to  savor  such  demagogy. 
Would  anyone  who  missed  the  first  act  of  the 
farce  guess  that  this  editor  bad  "flayed**  tbe 
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Roosevelt  administration  and  denounced  big 
business  for  arming  America  for  imperialist 
adventures?  Would  he  believe  that  Seldes 
had  supported  sit-down  strikes  in  war  planu 
and  barked  at  the  FBI?  In  Fact  now  exhorted 
its  readers  to  write  to  soldiers  in  support  of 
the  war.  "Tell  them  the  truth,"  Seldes 
pleaded.  •  •  •  "Educate  the  army  in 
the  world-wide  war  against  fascism." 

Pearl  Harbor,  please  note,  was  still  In  the 
future.  But  for  In  Fact  the  war  was  already 
wcrld-wide.  Like  the  whole  pro-Communist 
crew,  Soldes  had  not  changed  his  mind  be- 
cause America  was  under  attack.  That  wculd 
he.ve  made  sense.  He  had  changed  his  mind 
because  Russia  was  under  attack.  That  made 
no  sense  whatsoever— except  for  the  few 
Americans  whose  first  loyalty  is  to  Russia. 

F.  D.  R.  was  not  the  only  one,  of  course, 
whom  H  tier  unwittingly  restored  in  Seldes' 
good  graces.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  too,  came  in 
for  that  windfall  of  affection.  Then  there 
was  Dorothy  Thompson,  who  had  figured  in 
the  newsletter  as  a  British  agitator  "willing 
to  sncriflce  a  million  American  lives  to  save 
British  imperialism  from  Hitler  Imperialism" 
(August  12,  1940).  Now  she  became  for 
Seldes  a  soothsayer  with  an  "unequaled"  rec- 
ord. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  beneficiary  of  the  In 
Fact  amnesty  was  Wendell  WiUkie.  if  only 
because  he  had  been  so  brutally  mauled  be- 
fore that.  For  13  months  Seldes  had  never 
mentioned  him  without  allusions  to  his 
villainy.  "Wlllkie,  free-press  enemy."  "Wlll- 
kie's  Fascist  mentality,"  "Coughlin  endorses 
Wlllkie. '  were  headlines  in  a  single  issue 
(August  12,  1940).  They  merely  elaborated 
the  thumbnail  sketch  offered  on  July  15: 
"Every  newspaperman  in  Washington  knows 
that  the  closest  thing  to  a  native  Fascist  is 
Wendell  Wlllkie." 

Such  derogation  ceased  utterly  as  soon  as 
Hitlers  real  character,  until  then  obscured 
from  the  world,  was  at  last  unveiled  by  his 
attack  on  Stalin.  In  due  time,  Willkie.  hav- 
ing spoken  up  for  a  second  front,  became 
one  of  lu  Facts  heroes. 

From  June  22,  1941,  forward,  In  Fact's  ma- 
jor campaigns  ran  absolutely  parallel  to  those 
in  the  official  Communist  press,  though  some- 
times a  lap  behind.  This  holds  true  for  the 
great  outci7  for  a  second  front  in  defiance  of 
Anglo-American  military  opinion;  the  attack 
on  the  dangerous  theory  of  victory  through 
air  power  as  presented  by  Major  de  Severs  ky 
and  other  aviation  experts;  the  smear  cam- 
paign against  General  Mikhallovich;  the  vili- 
fication of  the  Polish  Government-in-exile; 
the  attack  on  the  Chinese  Government. 

The  parallelism  has  not  been  marred  to 
date.  In  Fact,  like  the  uncamouflaged  Com- 
munist press,  has  supported  every  att  of 
Soviet  expansion,  and  abused  those  who  have 
dared  Interfere.  It  has  sided  with  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  against  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  Greek  Communists 
against  the  Greek  Government,  with  the  Po- 
lish and  Bulgarian  quisling  regimes  against* 
their  respective  underground  resistance 
movements.  The  views  of  the  Daily  Worker 
and  In  Fact  remain  Indistinguishable. 

SELDES*  CH.^RACTEB 

Six  years  of  such  faithful  If  unacknowl- 
edged cooperation  cannot  t>€  shrugged  off  as 
a  coincidence.  The  phenomenon  must  be 
studied  In  the  light  of  Seldes"  extensive  affil- 
iations with  party-line  enterprises,  the  Com- 
munists connected  with  his  paper,  the  direct 
testimony  of  people  like  ex-Communist  lead- 
er Budenz. 

"I  do  not  follow  the  Communist  Party 
line,  I  do  not  know  what  the  phrase  means," 
Seldes  assured  his  clients  on  January  31, 
1943.  Coming  from  a  man  who  had  been  for 
many  years  a  notorious  fellow-traveler,  such 
a  statement  gives  the  measure  of  his  con- 
tempt for  his  readers'  intelligence. 

One  enlightening  episode  is  useful  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  Seldes'  word  on  any  sub- 
ject. It  Is  one  inside  story  that  never  ap- 
peared In  In  ?act; 


In  1931  Seldes  was  entrusted  wltb  a  num- 
ber of  articles  in  manuscript  by  Dr.  Angelica 
Balabanoff,  well-known  socialist  writer. 
Thsse  dealt  with  aspects  of  the  career  of 
Mussolini,  whom  she  had  known  before  he 
turned  Fascist.  Seldes  agreed  to  try  to  place 
these  articles  in  American  magazines.  Years 
passed,  and  Dr.  Balabanoff  did  not  hear  from 
bim. 

But  In  1935  Seldes  published  a  biography 
of  Mussolini,  Sawdust  Caesar.  Included  was 
one  of  the  Balabanoff  articles,  without  per- 
mission and  without  remuneration,  but  with 
a  footnote  statement  that  she  had  written  it 
for  this  book.  Dr.  Balabanoff  was  by  that 
time  an  exile  In  America.  She  was  horrified 
by  the  deceit  but  did  not  take  legal  action. 
Seldes,  however,  proceeded  to  add  insult 
to  the  injury.  He  Joined  the  staff  of  a  new 
magazine,  Ken  and  soon  an  alleged  Bala- 
banoff article  appeared  in  its  pages,  again 
without  her  knowledge  or  consent.  Worse 
than  that,  he  had  rewritten  and  rearranged 
the'  manuscript,  and  revised  the  sense  of 
many  passages,  to  give  it  a  strong  pro-Com- 
munist, pro-Stalln  ring — this  despite  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Balabanoff  Is  violently  anti-Com- 
munist and  anti-Stalin. 

This  time  the  lady's  patience  cracked.  She 
brought  suit.  'I  recognized  passages  I  had 
written  years  ago,"  she  charged,  "but  they 
had  been  wrenched  out  of  their  context — 
arbitrarily  Juggled— and  interlarded  with 
matter  that  was  not  mine  and  which, 
whether  mine  or  not.  I  consider  utterly  mis- 
leading. I  could  only  stare  at  my  own  name 
over  the  concoction  with  a  sense  of  outrage." 
Ken  apologized  and  made  a  cash  settlement 
with  Dr.  Balabanoff.  Seldes  confessed  all  In  a 
letter  dated  May  3,  1939.  He  admitted 
changing  the  wording,  rearranging  ideas  and 
paragraphs  and  misinterpreting  the  sup- 
posed author's  thoughts,  then  publishing  the 
synthetic  stuff  without  consulting  Dr. 
Balabanoff.  As  the  American  Mercury  sum- 
med it  up  in  its  article  on  Seldes: 

"In  short,  he  had  done  a  Job  for  the  cause. 
Most  newspapermen,  after  signing  such  a 
confession  of  distorting  facts  and  inventing 
opinions,  would  disappear  from  public  life. 
Seldes  brazened  it  out.  More  than  that,  he 
set  himself  up  through  In  Fact  as  a  crusader 
against  the  'corrupt  press'  and  a  dispenser 
of  unbiased  inside  nevps." 

Another  episode  may  help  in  the  appraisal 
of  this  man.  Washington  Square  Bulletin, 
the  campus  paper  of  Washington  Square 
College,  part  of  New  York  University,  in  its 
May  6,  1943,  issue  condemned  Seldes'  smear 
techniques  and  Irresponsible  name  calling. 
Did  this  tribune  of  the,  people  smile  indul- 
gently at  the  antics  of  school  children?  Far 
from  it.  He  promptly  stigmatized  the  col- 
lege paper  In  print  as  a  semiharlot  press,  and 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  tbe  youthful  editors  reek- 
ing with  gutter  Ideas: 

"It  is  shocking  to  find  perverted  Journalism 
In  noncommercial  papers.  Perhaps  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Bulletin  are  members  of  the  red- 
light  district  of  Journalism  merely  because 
they  like  the  life." 

The  recipients  of  the  letter  were  In  a  po- 
sition to  understand  what  Representative 
J.  Parnell  Thomas  meant  when  in  a  speech 
In  Congress  he  described  Seldes  as  "the  ace 
smear  artist  of  the  American  Communists" 
and  "unquestionably  the  most  perfidious  in 
his  smearing."  (Congressional  Recoso, 
March  6,  1946.)  Perhaps  the  Congressman 
overdrew  the  picture.  In  a  contest  for  hon- 
ors In  perfidious  Communist  smearing  there 
would  be  other  worthy  entries. 

Those  who  have  suffered  from  his  Irre- 
sponsible party-line  angers  are  legion.  They 
Include  publications,  organizations,  individ- 
uals as  various  as  the  Reader's  Digest,  the 
New  Leader,  the  National  Geographic;  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  the  American 
Legion;  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Clare 
Boothe  Luce.  His  hatreds  are  almost  uni- 
versal In  scope.  But  the  telltale  fact  about 
these  attacks  is  that  in  almost  every  in- 


stance they  coincided  with  similar  attacks 
lu  the  open  Communist  press. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  man  and  his 
smear  sheet.  In  full  awareness  of  his  pro- 
pensity to  threaten  libel  proceedings  when 
his  Communist  connections  are  exposed,  I 
do.  not  hesitate  to  charge: 

1.  That  In  Fact  is  a  Communist  party- 
line  publication; 

2.  That  Seldes  has  been  for  at  least  10 
years  a  prominent  and  active  fellow  traveler 
of  the  Commuiiists;   and 

3.  That  in  concealing  these  facts  from  his 
subscribers  he  has  perpetrated  a  fraud  and 
Imposture  upon  them,  palming  off  the  cbang- 
lug  Commvmlst  propaganda  as  his  own  In- 
dependent views. 


Never  Ending  National  Emergencies 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFRIAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1947 

Mr.    HOFFMAN.      Mr.    Speaker.    In 
what  I  am  about  to  say  now  no  reference 
is  intended  to  any  person  living  or  dead. 
The  snakes  that  were  reputed  to  have 
followed  St.  Patrick  out  of  Ireland  went 
with  no  more  eagerness  or  pleasure  than 
that   exhibited   by    certain    individuals 
who,   elected    on   a    Republican   ticket, 
now  follow   the  songs   which   the  New 
Dealers    and    the   internationalists    are 
singing    at    the    present    time.      Every 
time    Republicans    attempt    to    comply 
with   some   promise   they   made,   every 
time  we  try  to  be  honest  with  the  people, 
the    minority    and    the    administration 
comes   along  with  another   emergency, 
one  thing  of  which  there  is  never  a 
scarcity,  never  wiin)e  a  scarcity  so  long 
as  New  Dealers  want  office,  so  long  as 
One  Worlders  follow  a  policy  which  will 
in    the    end    destroy    American    inde- 
pendence.    You,  on  the  minority  side, 
can  always  cook  up  some  crisis,  some 
emergency  the  effect  of  which  is  to  deny 
the  taxpayers  a  tax  reduction,  the  rais- 
ing of  the  exemption,  some  idea  which 
followed   will    keep    us    ever    bankrupt, 
ever  giving  away  something.     Let   me 
conerratulate  you.    You  are  past  masters 
of  that  alluring  art.     But  why  Repub- 
licans should  be  soft-headed  enough  to 
follow  you  is  beyond  me. 


Fabrics  for  Fair  Profits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSTLVAIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  Ameri- 
can Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  for  March 
13,  1947: 

FABEICS    FOR    FAnt    PIXWTrS 

One  Of  the  great  and  Important  Indus- 
trials Of  the  country  and  a  real  leader  In  the 
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textile  lndusU7  U  the  Berkshire 
ctng  AescxUates  under  the  very  able 
ment  ot  John  H.  McMahon.  president . 

Bercshlre  Is  a  ccnaoildatton  of 
wttbhshed  New  England  cotton   m 
name  coming  from  the  original, 
sblre  Cotton   Mill,   of   Adams.   Mass 
great  Berkshire,  which  for  many 
Individual  concern  gave  employment 
Hinds  ot  operatives,  paying  millions 
ten  of  wages  and  over  a  term  uf  yea 
millions    of   dollars    of    taxes,    was 
rated — the  money  found  for  it  and 
and  started  up  coincident  with  the 
of   William   McKlnley    as    President 
United  SUtc*— something  like  a  half 
•go. 

At  that  time  the  people  of  this 
had  suffered  under  a  free-trade  pohc  i 
was  very  obvious   that    the   temper 
Nation  ivomlied  a  return  to  a  high 
tive  uriff  policy  and  the 
business    and    industry.      So.    at 
William  B.  Plunkett  and  his 
Itlated  the  Berkshire  for  the 
fine  combed  gray  goods  on  the 
■rtmtnlatrated  through  many  fol! 
•a  a  fact— that  with  a  high 
policy  in  this  coiintry  we  could 
fine  cotton  goods  and  meet  world-w 
petition. 

It  was  only  the  protective  tariff 
ranted  the  Investment  of  the  several 
dollars  in  the  then  new  Berkshire 
maintaining  of  that  economic  polic  r 
long  period  of  following  years  made 
that  long  time  payment  of  millions 
and   tiixes.  the  building  of  great 
consumption    of   hundreds   of 
bales  of  fine  cotton,  the  distrlbutlo 
resultant  cotton  mill  product  atid 
ment  of  freight  rates  and  the 
of  garment  makers  all  over  the  Unite*  I 

Subseqtient  to  that  time  Charles 
of  Providence,  who  became  one  of 
worsted  manufacturers  of  the  counti^ 
woolen    mill    at    Pulton.    N.    T 
was  operated  by  John  W.  Nary  and 
Schwarti,  hired  executives  and  man 
era  of  Mr.  Fletchers.     That  mill  anc 
other  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of 
dustry — but  right  now  we  are 
Ing  as  to  Pulton — ran  into  the  free 
under  the  Clevelaiid   Admin  isUatioti 
mill  couldn't  compete  without  a, 
tariff  so  Fulton   was  shut   down 
Nary  and  Arthur  Schwartz  went  to 
ad.  and  manufactured  worstec" 
■bglish   machinery,   with    Bngllsp 
•tlvce.  paying  the  wages  to  non 
and  sent  these  goods  into  this 
Xhm%  Instance  and   in  all  similar 
the  foreign  manufacturer  had  the 
becatiae  we  had  gone  off  the  high 
mflls    were    shutting    down,    they 
compete. 

Nary    and    Schwarti    stayed    at 
throvgh  the  free  trade  ^ra  and  then 
returned  to  the  United  States,  for 
again   gone  on   to  ■   sound   econom 
Thoae  two  men  found  the  idle  P.  K 
Mill    In   Trenton.   N.    J.,   which 
out    during    the    free    trade    era 
tariff  protection  bad  been  reestsblis 
Nary  and  fltefawarta  started  in  that 
Then  incorporated  as  th:'  Princeton 
Mills.  wh:ch  has  become  one  of  the 
leg  worsted  mills  of  the  world. 
lions  and  millions  of  wages  and  taxes , 
•mp'oyment     steadily    with     hardly 
■nidi  as — a  single   day  of 
■ore  than  40  years,  an  example  of 
BCflcence  of  sound  economics  as 
«ar  old  high  tariff  policy. 

Four  or  five  years  ago.  when  B: 
suffering  under  the  threat  of  Germaii 
alcn.  the  American  Viscose  Co..  at 
owned  in  Kngland.  was  sold  to 
Testers  for  something  like  1300.000 
Ing  a  taOOMOMO  activity   in  this 
vlMUy  dot  to  tlM  bHilgn  Influence 
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protective  tariff.  The  American  Viscose  Co. 
was  Initiated  In  this  country  by  the  Cour- 
taulds  of  England.  The  big  plant  with  its  dis- 
tribution of  hundreds  of  millions  over  a 
course  of  years  was  solely  possible  for  us  in 
this  country  because  of  our  then  protective 
tariff  which  prevented  Courtaulds  from  mak- 
ing the  filament  rayon  In  England  and  rhtp- 
ping  It  to  us.  So  we  gained  that  tremencious 
Industry  and  the  employment  of  thousands 
of  cur  own  American  wage  earners. 

The  Duplan  Co. — it  tised  to  be  the  Duplan 
Silk  Co. — was  initiated  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  by  the  original  Duplan  of  Switzer- 
land. Many  years  ago  Duplan  silk  fabrics 
were  made  in  Switzerland  and  France  and 
distributed  In  this  country  through  the  great 
primary  market — New  York.  Then  q  half  cen- 
tury ago  follov.'lng  the  depressions  of  a  non- 
tariff  era  the  Duplan  mills  were  set  up  here 
because  of  our  return  to  tariff  protection. 
So,  here  is  another  instance  where  the  in- 
vestment of  nriilllons  of  dollars  of  European 
money  In  plant  machinery  in  thia  country 
made  possible  the  employment  of  thousands 
of  American  workers. 

The  AmeriOin  Thread  Co.  and  the  Clark 
Thread  plants  in  the  United  States  are  other 
examples.  The  American  Thread  Co. — several 
hundred  thouiiands  of  spindles  on  fine  cot- 
ton yarns  and  similarly  the  Clarfcs  and  Coates 
and  Kerr  and  Chadwick  mills — are  all  English 
capital,  mills  built  or  acquired  in  the  United 
States  because  of  tariff  protection,  preventing 
the  English  mills  with  English  machinery, 
wages  and  taxes  producing  those  fine  cotton 
yarns  in  the  Old  World  for  our  domestic 
markets. 

One  of  the  great  textile  manufacturing 
corporations  in  the  world — much  more  than 
a  IIOO.OCO.OOO  organization— is  J.  F.  Stevens 
A  Co  Tn>  original  Stevens  Mill,  nucleus 
around  which  that  great  big  Stevens  group 
has  been  consolidated.  Is  the  M.  T.  Stevens 
plant  at  North  Andover.  Mass.  The  original 
Nathaniel  Stevens,  along  about  1813.  set 
up  and  started  his  irst  woolen  mill  because 
of  the  conditions  concomitant  with  the 
war  with  England  in  1812,  and  the  embargo, 
itself  a  prohibitive  tariff  poKcy  which  pre- 
vented the  purchase  and  use  of  foreign-made 
woolens  In  our  own  markets.  The  whole 
J.  P.  Stevens  organization  is  largely — except 
for  the  personal  ability — based  on,  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  I 

One  of  the  best,  most  successful  dyeing 
and  finishing  plants  in  the  world  is  the  Brad- 
ford Dyeir  Association  of  Bradford.  R.  I., 
the  American-owned  plant  of  an  English 
dyeln?  and  firlshlng  concern  operating  in 
this  country  because — due  to  our  tariff  pro- 
tective policy  It  is  best  economy  to  procers 
these   goods   In   this   country. 

Years  apo  this  was  a  carded  woclen  rnar- 
ket,  practically  all  of  our  mills  were  en  those 
fabrics.  The  combed  worsted  industry  was 
negligible.  Then  with  the  permanency  of 
protective  tariff  seemingly  guaranteed,  the 
great  Washington  Mills,  of  Lawrence,  and 
the  Arlington  and  the  Cleveland  Worsted 
and  the  Wanslcuck.  and  all  those  other 
big  worsted  organizations  were  financed, 
equipped,  and  Jialntalned  profitable  opera- 
tions because  ol  the  protective  tariff.  About 
the  same  time  the  great  German  worsted 
manufacturers.  Stoehrs  of  Letpsig.  Germany, 
for  example — to  particularize  by  name — built 
the  Botany  and  Forstmann  and  the  Gera 
Mill,  and  the  Gijfield.  and  the  N.  J.  Worsted 
in  and  around  Passaic,  N.  J.,  all  of  them 
proof  positive  of  wage  paying  in  this  coun- 
try, rather  than  the  purchase  of  foreign 
goods,  because  of  the  tariff  protection. 

Perhaps  the  book  that  we  will  now  refer 
to  has  been  removed  from  the  shelves  of  the 
New  York  public  library  where  we  saw  it 
years  ago,  but  It  is  a  fact  that  there  was  such 
a  book  written  by  Thomas  Baj-bour.  a  linen 
thread  manufacturer  In  Belfast,  Ireland — 
a  book  praying  for  free  trade  policy  in  the 
United  States  written  by  an  Irish  (British) 
linen  manufacturer.   He  wanted  to  maintain 


his  then  big  Importer  position  In  this  coun- 
try— the  sale  of  Irish  manufactured  fabrics — 
the  wages  and  taxes  were  paid  in  the  old 
country.  But  we  returned,  long  after  the 
Cleveland  Administration,  to  the  high  pro- 
tective policy  and  the  Bar  hours  came  over 
from  Belfast  and  built  their  mills  In  this 
country  and  became  the  great  Linen  Thread 
Co..  so  all  of  t^hose  millions  of  dollars  in  wages 
are  paid  to  wage  earners  and  municipalities 
Incidentally  the  Earbours  are  now  all  high 
tariff  men  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
removal  frcm  the  New  York  public  library 
shelves  of  the  free  trade  booklet  written  by 
the  late  Thomas  Barbour  59  or  so  yean  ago. 

The  American  Fabrics  Co.  In  Bridgeport. 
manufacturers  of  narrow  laces,  was  set  up 
by  German  money  with  the  work  done  in  this 
country  and  the  wages  paid  here  instead  of 
in  Germany;  and  the  American  Fabrics  Co. 
can  pay  dividends  to  Its  shareholders — we. 
ourselves  are  one  of  them — only  when  we 
have  tariff  protection.  The  Richmond  Lace 
Co.  of  Rhode  Island  Is  in  exactly  the  same 
situation — we  are  shareholders  In  It — the 
only  time  we  got  dividends  was  In  the  high 
tariff  period  or  under  an  embargo  In  war 
years. 

A  few  years  prior  to  this  Second  World 
War — as  everybody  In  the  Industry  remem- 
bers— Japan  was  flooding  us  with  cotton 
goods,  gray  and  finished,  and  rayon  fabrics  In 
the  gray  and  finished,  and  begliuiiug  to  dis- 
rupt our  markets  with  Japanese  woolen  and 
worsted  goods.  We  all  remember  that  a  com- 
mission from  the  textile  industry  of  this 
country  went  to  Japan  and  pleaded  with  the 
Imperial  Government  and  with  the  Japanese 
industrialists  themselves  asking  them  to 
"please  not  ship  so  much  of  your  goods  to  our 
country,"  that  our  own  Industries  would  be 
ruined.  The  pleas  seemed  to  be  partially  suc- 
cessful, the  Japanese  did  let  up  on  us  a  little, 
we  thought  that  we  had  brought  about  a 
personal  accomplishment — we  did  not  know 
at  that  time  that  Japan  was  preparing  to 
Jump  on  us,  getting  ready  for  Pearl  Harbor 
and  wanted  the  goods  for  their  own  stock 
piles — but  the  whole  thing  did  and  does 
prove  that  only  the  enforcement  of  the  high 
protective  tariff  or  a  terrible  war  can  pre- 
serve us  from  the  ravages  of  the  low-paying 
wage  policy  of  Asiatic  as  well  as  the  European 
manufacturers 

All  political  and  economic  arguments  of 
other  eras  favoring  high  Uriff  protection  are 
still  sound— but  we  amplify  those  arguments 
by  the  presentation  above  of  a  score  or  so  of 
actual  instances  which  could  be  multiplied 
to  a  total  of  hundreds  of  actual  proofs — by 
names  and  by  dates. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  be  sure  of  fabrics 
for  fair  profits  is  by  the  return  to  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  high  protective  tariff 
policy,  looking  askance  always  at  any  of  these 
so-called  reciprocal  trade  treaties. 


A  Parliameat  for  Europe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  on  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Forum  on  the  subject 
A  Parliament  for  Europe,  by  Richard 
Coudenhove-Kalergl.  professor  at  the 
New  York  University. 
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There  being  no  obiectlon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COtn)ENHOVE-KALERCI  ENVISIONS  UNITED  'EU- 
ROPE AS  United  States  Bulwark — New  York 
Univessttt  History  Professor  Says  Poll 
OF  Members  of  Parliament  in  Nations 
Outside  Soviet  Sphere  Shows  Strong  Sen- 
timent fob  Federation 

The  address  at  the  second  session  by  Rich- 
ard Coudenhove-Kalergl,  professor  of  history 
at  New  York  University,  on  a  parliament  for 
Europe,  follows: 

"Last  year  I  spent  a  few  months  In  Europe. 
Before  rettirnlng  to  New  York,  I  wrote  3,913 
letters  to  members  of  European  parliaments, 
asking  whether  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  an  European  federation 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. These  letters  were  sent  to  all  mem- 
bers of  freely  elected  parliaments  of  unques- 
tionably European  states  with  independent 
foreign  policies:  that  is,  to  the  parliamentary 
representatives  of  the  peoples  of  Prance.  Brit- 
ain, Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
biu-g,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Ireland,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark. 

"Among  the  answers  I  have  received  up 
to  date  are  612  'yes'  and  only  12  'no.' 

"Among  the  86  members  of  the  French 
National  Assembly  who  have  answered  'yes' 
figures  first  of  all  the  great  Socialist,  who 
has  meanwhile  been  elected  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  Vincent  Auriol;  the  Catholic 
Vice  Premier,  Henry  Teitgen:  the  Minister 
of  War,  Paul  Coste-Ploret;  the  founder  of 
the  M.  R.  P.  Maurice  Schumann,  and  the 
leader  of  the  De  Gaulist  Union,  Rene  Capl- 
tant. 

"Among  the  107  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  who  have  voted  for  European 
federation,  64  belong  to  the  Labor  Party  and 
34  to  the  conservatives.  Among  those  who 
belong  to  neither  of  these  parties  Is  Sir  Ar- 
thur Salter,  the  former  head  of  the  economic 
section  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  one 
of  Britain's  best  experts  on  Europe." 

ONE  hundred  eighty -six  itauans  in  favor 
"One-third  of  all  members  of  Italy's  Na- 
tional Assembly  voted  for  European  federa- 
tion. Among  these  186  Italians  are  the  Cath- 
olic leader  Guldo  Gonella.  now  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction;  the  Socialist  leader  Gui- 
seppe  Saragat.  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly;  Matteotti's  two  sons;  the 
leader  of  the  Common  Man  Party.  Guglie!- 
mo  Giannini;  Ferruccio  Parri,  the  leader  of 
Italy's  underground  resistance  and  former 
Prime  Minister,  and  Count  Sforza,  now  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs. 

"Among    the    67    Greeks    are    three    party 
leaders  and  former  prime  ministers,  at  pres- 
ent members  of  the  government:   Gonatas, 
Papandreou  and  Venizelos;  with  Dragoumls, 
the  former  foreign  minister,  they  represent 
a  strong  majority  of  the  peoples  of  Greece. 
"Time  is  too  short  to  enumerate  all  other 
party  leaders,  members  of  governments  and 
of  former  governments.  Socialist  and  Catho- 
lics, liberals,  conservatives  and  Commtmists, 
leaders  of   various  nations   who   have  thus 
voted  for  European  union.    But  beside  these 
prominent   names   stand   the  still   unknown 
names  of  Europe's  leaders  of  tomorrow,  of 
ardent  young  men  and  women  elected  for  the 
first  time  after  years  of  fighting  and  suffer- 
ing In  the  resistance  movements,  in  trenches 
and  in  prisons.    Now  they  are  grimly  deter- 
mined to  save  Europe  from  a  third  world  war, 
and  have,  therefore,  become  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  cause  of  a  united  Europe." 
KuaopEANS  for  unttt 
•Tills  parliamentary  Gallup  poll  on  Euro- 
pean federation,  with  Its  amazing  result,  612 
"yes"  to  12  "no,"  gives  a  definite  answer  to 
those  who  still  doubt  whether  the  peoples  of 
Europe  wish  to  see  their  continent  divided  or 
united.    For  all  these  members  of  Parliament 
have  soon  to  face  their  constltuenta  when 


asking  for  reelection.  Had  they  any  doubt 
on  the  popular  feeling  toward  European 
union,  most  of  them  would  not  have  risked 
their  political  future  by  voting  publicly  for 
this  cause. 

"But  they  are  well  aware  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  peoples  of  Europe 
wish  to  see  a  new  and  united  continent 
emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  war;  a  Europe 
without  wars,  without  starvation,  without 
concentration  camps:  a  Europe  peaceful  like 
Switzerland,  prosperous  like  America  and 
free  like  both. 

"If  a  fair  plebiscite  were  to  be  held  tomor- 
row on  the  issue  of  European  federation,  men 
and  women  of  all  parties  and  nations,  on 
both  sides  of  the  'Uron  curtain'  would 
stream  to  the  polls  to  give  overwhelming  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  peace  by  union." 

CONTINENTAL    PARLIAMENT 

"This  is  the  reason  why  I  appealed  not  to 
the  governments  but  to  the  people  of  Europe, 
through  their  freely  elected  representatives. 
Etirope  needs  a  European  parliament,  as  a 
symbol  of  its  common  destiny  and  an  instru- 
ment of  Its  growing  Integration;  as  a  new 
continental  authority,  to  coordinate  its  na- 
tional and  social  aspirations. 

"To.  prepare  the  organization  of  such  a 
continental  parliament,  I  have  Just  asked 
the  612  pioneers  of  European  federation  to 
constitute  nonpartisan  committees  for  Eu- 
ropean federation  in  their  respective  par- 
liaments and  to  Invite  all  their  colleagues 
who  share  their  views  to  Join  them.  We  may 
expect  that  some  of  the  most  important  of 
these  committees  will  soon  embrace  parlia- 
mentary majorities,  strong  enough  to  compel 
their  governments  to  go  ahead  toward  union, 
and  to  overthrow  those  who  refuse. 

"This  summer  the  first  Congress  of  Euro- 
pean Members  of  Parliament  will  meet  at 
Geneva.  Elach  parliamentary  committee  will 
be  invited  to  send  delegates  In  proportion  to 
the  total  of  its  national  population,  one  dele- 
gate corresponding  to  1.000,000  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

"These  185  delegates  shall  constitute  the 
first  preliminary  parliament  of  Europe,  en- 
tirely free,  in  its  program  and  decisions;  free 
to  Invite  other  Etirofjean  parliamenu  to  co- 
operate. Some  of  the  parliamentary  pio- 
neers of  European  federation  Insist  on  the 
inclusion  of  the  Soviet  Union;  it  will  be  up 
to  these  delegates  to  present  their  case,  al- 
though I  have  some  doubts  whether  the 
Soviets  would  be  inclined  to  respect  a  Euro- 
pean bill  of  rlghte  or  to  accept  pan-European 
control  of  their  foreign,  economic  and  mili- 
tary policy. 

"The  Congress  will  draft  a  European  char- 
ter and  submit  practical  suggestions  for 
Europe's  economic  and  political  intesratlon 
to  the  interested  governments  and  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  will  discuss  the  problem 
of  a  European  plebiscite  on  the  issue  of  un- 
ion, and  elect  a  European  Council  as  Eu- 
rope's supreme  authority  In  its  struggle  for 
unity. 

"All  this  work  of  the  European  congress 
will  aim  at  a  regional  union  strictly  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  ac- 
cording to  article  52  of  its  Charter,  which 
provides  for  such  regional  agreements  and 
agencies. 

'Pan  American  has  given  a  great  example 
of  how  continental  solidarity  may  be  made 
compatible  with  global  unity;  pan  Europe 
wlU  follow   It." 

THIRD  PILLAR  FOR  XTN 

"Stretching  between  the  Pan  American 
and  the  Soviet  Unions,  and  in  close  cordial 
relation  with  both  the  European  union  will 
constitute  a  third  solid  pillar  of  the  United 
Nations. 

"The  pld  League  of  Nations  collapsed  be- 
cause It  attempted  vainly  to  organize  a 
united  worla  around  a  disunited  Europe.  We 
must  realize  that  the  future  of  the  United 


Nations  will  largely  depend  on.  whether  or 
not  Europe  will  unite. 

"The  establishment  of  a  European  region 
under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  Security  Council  will  also 
help  to  dispel  Russia's  objections  to  Eiu-o- 
pean  union.  It  will  make  It  possible  to  co- 
ordinate the  existing  treaties  between  Euro- 
pean states  and  the  Soviet  Union  within  an 
all-out  system  of  European  security. 

"Europe's  economic  integration  will  pre- 
cede Its  political  union,  because  ruined  Eu- 
rope can  rise  again  only  through  coordinated 
efforts." 

A  START  IN  LOW  COUNTRIES 

"This  great  task  has  been  started  already 
by  the  governments  of  the  Netherlands.  Bel- 
glum,  and  Luxemburg  with  their  bold  at- 
tempt to  get  up  a  cvistoms  union  In  the  heart 
of  western  Europe.  If  they  succeed,  their 
union  will  become  the  nucleus  of  a  much 
wider  market,  breaking  down  progressively 
the  artificial  trade  barriers  that  are  now  cut- 
ting through  Europe's  lifelines  and  blocking 
Its  reconstruction  and  recovery. 

"In  this  question  of  life  and  death  for 
Europe  a  new  chapter  has  begun,  since  some 
of  the  world's  outstanding  statesmen  are 
backing  the  cause  of  European  federation. 

"Winston  Churchill.  Europe's  greatest  clt- 
IzenTand  inspired  statesman,  has  given  a  tre- 
mendous impetus  to  the  Pan-European 
movement  by  his  historic  Zurich  speech  last 
Ssptember.  And  General  Smuts,  one  of  the 
wisest  leaders  of  our  age,  took  up  this  theme 
In  his  address  before  the  Netherlands  Parlia- 
ment. Europe  recalls  that  It  was  Smuts  who 
organized  the  Union  of  South  Africa  imme- 
diately after  he  Boer  War.  a  war  that  had 
devastated  his  country  and  apparently 
plunged  South  Africa  Into  a  sea  of  Irrecon- 
cilable hatreds. 

"And  only  6  weeks  ago.  from  the  very 
place  from  which  I  am  now  speaking,  one 
of  America's  outstanding  statesmen,  backed 
by  the  Congress  majority,  brought  new  hopes 
for  federation  to  the  distressed  and  desperate 
people  of  Europe:   John  Foster  Dulles. 

"Those  messages  of  hope  and  of  faith  have 
restored  Europe's  confidenct  In  Its  own  fu- 
ture. Some  time  ago  many  Europeans 
looked  upon  the  idea  of  federation  as  a  beau- 
tiful dream — but  impossible  of  achievement. 
Now  the  promoters  of  European  federation 
are  no  longer  considered  Utopians.  Suddenly 
the  roles  are  reversed.  Today,  since  the 
world's  greatest  statesmen  declare  European 
federation  a  realistic  aim  and  political  pro- 
gram, those  must  be  considered  Utopians 
who  still  dream  of  the  survival  of  a  divided 
and  dismembered  Europe. 

"After  25  years  of  uninterrupted  struggle, 
the  pan-European  movement  appeals  to  post- 
war Europe  more  strongly  t^an  ever.  The 
people  of  Europe  now  realize  that  the  Third 
Reich  and  World  War  No.  II  could  easUy 
have  been  prevented  If  Europe's  government* 
had  accepted  In  1930  Arlstide  Briand's  cffer 
to  federate.  They  recall  that  President  Tru- 
man. In  a  recent  Interview  published  by 
George  Creel,  gave  his  blessing  to  European 
union,  and  that  Prime  Minister  Attlee  coined 
the  phrase  "Europe  must  federate  or  perish:" 
that  men  like  Leon  Blum  and  Edouard  Her- 
rlot  have  been  lor  years,  and  still  are.  cham- 
pions of  European  federation,  and  that  De 
GauUes  sympathy  -or  this  cause  Is  an  open 
secret." 

spurred  by  war 

"But  the  horrors  and  suffering  of  the 
war  did  more  to  convince  the  peoples  ot  Eu- 
rope of  the  necessity  of  federation  than  any 
authorities,  arguments,  or  propaganda  cctild 
do.  Under  the  snow  of  war.  the  seed  at  Eu- 
ropean union  developed  to  an  lirasisUble 
forc<5.  springing  up  everywhere  throughout 
the  Continent. 

"This  rising  tide  of  public  <^>lnkn  can  no 
longer  be  ignored.  It  asks  for  speedy  de- 
cisions and  initiatives.  On  the  eve  of  tba 
Moscow   conference   the   statasBMB   oC   tiM 
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world  &re  bound  to  d«t«rmin«  their 
on  Buropean  union.    For  It  le  1 
know  what  to  do  about  Germany 
kDcwtnf  what  to  do  about  Europe 
the  outcome  of  the  Ifoecow  talks  may 
the  future  of  Burope. 

"TTie  Oermmn  and  the  Buropean 
are  inseparably   Interwcven      None 
aany's  weaker  neighbors  could  accept 
bershlp  in  a  Buropean  federation 
fourth  Retch  that  is  bound  to  become 
or   later    the    mouthpiece    of    pan-< 
!■•,  and  a  time  bomb  in  the  heart 
rope       Eurc[>ean    reconclltaticn    is 
only  If  Oermany's  political  structure 
eally  changed,  shifting  aoveretgnty  i 
Rzich  to  the  states.  whiiC  intef^ra 
Man  production  Into  the  general  sy 
pna-Buropean    market." 
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"The  Idea  of  a  United  States  cf 
the  only  force  capaUe  of  competing 
ftilly  vttb  pen- Germanism  and  «itl 
I  evolution.     Thus,  only  can  the 
vacuum  In  the  German  aoul.  resultli 
the  breck-down  at  old  Idsals.  be  ftl? 
the  f&scicatUig  vision  of   a  new   E 
commimtty  based  on  fraternal  ties. 
rock  cf  CXulstlan  tradition  and  cf 
ctviUzattoo. 

"This  great  vislao  of  a  united 
Ing  like  a  new  dawn  after  the  nifht 
cen  become  reality  only  with  Amerlc 
S*8n  If  all  of  Burcpe  were  willing 
Its  fcdsTftUon  would  be  impossible 
support. 

nsriea  alone  can   break 
rssulting  from   Europe  s 
titlon  Into  spheres  of  Influence. 
lag  on   the  loyal   fulfillment   cf   tb< 
pIMICS  given  by  the  Big  Three  to  th 
ot  sastem  Burope  for  free  and 
•toeuoas;  hscsUic  Burapsan  frtedooi  is  the 
only  pMoaCul  path  to  uakrn. 

oaly  (kies  Burope 's  futttrej  depend 
:  AoBcrteala  destiny,  too.  <  i  linked 
to  the  fate  of  Burcpe.  II  Europe 
in  revolution  and  anarchy  \  t  would 
be  Bubmerged  by  AsU.  In  mxb  a  arcrtd  a 
united  Western  H«mlsph*re  would  become 
an  encircled  laland.  floating  in  a  hostUe 
world." 

«-n.AirrTC  ■oocs 
Therefore,    Europe's    peace    Is 
guaranty  for  America's  peace  and 
prosperity  for  America's  prosperity 
"The  Atlantic  Is  no  lonper  a  gap 
♦wo  wor!ds.  but  a  htige  brldsre  un 
■irter  continents — the  Medlterranen 
d«y.    MBter    ot    on*    at    history's 
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'Tlils  vlsioc  of  a  new  and  united  Burcpe 
m  a  new  and  united  world  can  beco  ne  tnie 
If  approached  in  a  new  and  bold  s  )int.  In 
the  spirit  of  two  great  men  who  saw  beyond 
thetr  days  the  outlines  of  things  xo  come, 
ens  Asamkemn,  th*  other  Buropean  It  was 
O«ort«  WariUB^ton  who  wrote  the  f  >llowing 
prMUetlon  to  General  Lafayette,  ^r9  have 
■ewd  MMla  of  liberty  aud  union  t|iat  will 
qirlnc  up  tv«i )  wttwe  upon  earth 
taking  Its  pattern  front  the  ThUim 
thsrs  will  be  founded  the  CnlUd  9«tM  of 
■urof]*.' 

"And  11  WM  Um  fr««t  rrvnob  foA  Victor 
Hugo  wiM  ptmammt,  qm  etntury  «u.  utu 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NEW  JEH-tET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  all  deeply  concerned  with 
foreign  relatioLLS,  It  seems  to  me  proper 
that  there  should  be  printed  in  the  Cow- 
G.^ESsiONAL  Record  editorials  dealing 
with  passing  events  whicii  seem  to  have  -, 
relevancy.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
pubhsh  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "Demonstrating 
Damocracy."  wliich  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  yesterJay  morning. 
March  17.  The  editorial  pays  deserved 
tribute  to  Sscretary  Marshall  for  his 
.'ipiendid  statement  on  democracy  in 
Moscow  a  few  days  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wais  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DCMONSTIUTING     DEMOCRAC^ 

Secretary  Ifarsnall's  quiet  eypcsitlon,  given 
to  the  foreign  irinisters  on  Friday,  of  what 
the  United  States  considers  democracy  to 
mean  lacked  the  immediately  sensational  as- 
pects of  President  Trumcin's  message  on 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Yet  it  may  well  come 
to  stand  as  a  state  paper  of  equal  rank: 
Just  as  It  was  clearly  an  expression  of  an- 
other faeet  of  tae  same  pciicy.  Mr  Mar- 
shall not  only  stated  the  Amevlcan  under- 
standing cf  the  word  "demccrp.cy  '  as  It  was 
used  In  the  Potaciam  agreement:  he  declared 
that  this  definition  is  regarded  as  funda- 
mental by  the  I'nlted  States  and  made  it 
clear  that  he  wi!l  press  for  its  impleme.'.la- 
t'.on  in  Germany  Mr.  Molotov  has  promised 
an  early  reply.  It  will  be  one  wh.cii  the 
Soviet  statesmen  will  unquestionnbly  have 
to  weigh  with  care. 

Disclosures  by  the  State  and  War  Depart- 
ments cf  the  projected  program  for  Greece — 
which  Includes  a  military  m'.ss'.on  nf  no  more 
than  50O  men  and  oflicers  but  a  csrps  of 
highway  and  transport  engineers  and  of 
agrictUtural.  health,  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive experts,  which  includes  some  arma- 
ments with  which  to  keep  order  but  also 
food.  seed,  clothes,  tools  with  whith  to  give 
social  order,  a  vicble  economic  bssia — show 
that  this  is  not  a  military  project.  It  is  a 
project  In  holding  Greece  for  the  West  by 
showing  what  western  democracy  can  do 
there,  with  its  Immense  strengths  of  capital 
and  technology,  for  the  Oresk  people.  The 
Truman  message  calls  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  practical  values  of  our  system  In  ac- 
tion. The  Marshall  statement  proclaims  for 
the  world  the  Ideoloftcal  values  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  system  rests,  says  they 
have  apectflc  metinlng,  aays  that  we  beltevs 
In  thsm  aitd  smv*  (hot  we  are  r*^li\g  to  stand 
up  t^.•>r  them,  in  a  deeply  ttgnincHnt  ssnav, 
th*  nisa*«ff  ftad  tht  ttatomMt  at*  oom- 
plsmsntarr,  | 

1\k«eiher  ihay  announc*  th*  aitd  ot  tha 
ptkiiry  uf  Urvsly  vsrbal,  mid,  m  it  prttvsd 
unwurluM*,  w>pw>lii  that  ran  frvim  laiv« 
b«(ur*  YiUUi  iovs  to  w«U  attvr  r\>iiHUnv 
Nvliher  wt  iiur  ills  RumUim  onu  Any  luiyNi 
hids  MuiMl  ih«  oolivMUtai  dtvi^  uX  Mil* 
Ihf  by  Ukf  MiHf  worti  pWBttiii.  potlolM,  Mid 
methiidt  which  art  fciitwiity  oppcMd,  ttc- 
rstmy  Maithalia  fivt  lrii<01  Ot  IndlvldUA) 
riiht,  et  poiuicair  aitoilitieB  And  tlMtioni, 


at  trade-union  association,  of  the  press  and 
of  movement  and  trad*  (which  differ  sig- 
nificantly In  their  precision  from  the  "four 
freedoms"  of  his  late  Commander  In  Chief) 
do  not  exist  in  the  Soviet  sone  of  G?rmany. 
They  do  not  In  any  real  sense  exist  any- 
where in  the  Soviet  Empire,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  Impossible  under  the 
system  and  that  the  system  would  be  Im- 
possible if  they  appeared  within  It.  In  com- 
mitting our  policy  to  support  them  in  the 
whole  of  Germany.  Secretary  Marshall  te  ex- 
posing the  real  issue  on  the  Ideologlcr.l  level 
jxiEt  as  the  President  exposed  it  on  the  prac- 
tical level. 

It  will  not  fce  <  asy  for  Mr.  Molotov  to  meet 
a  challenge  cf  this  kind,  for  it  exposes  him 
lo  I  he  necessity  cf  confessing  that  these 
freedoms  and  lllwrties — which  many  men 
still  valu?  highly— are  not  in  the  gift  of 
Soviet  "demcc-acy."  It  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  for  Americans  to  imagine  that  the 
Russians  are  insincere  in  ttielr  use  of  the 
word  "democracy"  or  that  the  mass  "demo- 
cratic' rights  «hlch  their  totalitarian  sys- 
tem guarantees — rights  to  full  employment, 
lo  the  stability  of  a  pollc-  state,  to  social 
equality — di  not  have  their  appeal  to  men. 
But  a  belief  in  our  own  convictions  will  at 
least  compel  the  Russians  to  stand  upon 
the  real  rather  than  the  fictitious  virtues  cf 
their  one-party  state;  and  a  capacity  to 
demonstrate  our  own  economic  strengrth  In 
meeting  the  basic  human  needs  will  put 
their    economic   claims   to  searching   test. 

All  the  hysterical  talk  about  war  we  have 
heard  is  beside  th?  point;  threats  of  war 
would  bother  the  Kremlin  far  le«  than  the 
kind  of  challenge  we  have  now  accepted, 
which  put-s  the  contest  on  a  ground  not  only 
very  difficult  for  the  Russians  tut  Ukely  to 
be  reallv  fruitful  In  the  development  of  his- 
tory. For  as  long  as  the  isstie  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  West  remained  concealed  In  a 
ssrles  of  supposed  agreements  which  each 
side  Interpreted  es  a  victory  c{  tl:e  other, 
the  Issue  Itself  was  bound  to  remain  In- 
soluble. With  the  Issue  exposed,  statesman- 
ship may  conceivably  begin  to  consider  the 
possibility  cf  ad.usting  !(. 


Report  OB  the  Jewish  Giloay  in  Sosna, 
Dominican  Repabiic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  aAMPiHUtX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  lisk 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«coko  a  repoit  on 
the  Jewish  Colony  in  Sosua.  Dominican 
Republic,  by  D»vid  Silberman.  which  X 
think  i»  of  general  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcopo. 
K9  follows: 

•iruST  OM  THI  JkWtaH  COLONY   IK  MMVA, 
•JMWICAN  MWtMLiC 

(•y  DRVid  iiibenMn) 
Durlni  A  butiDMM  trip  to  th*  Dttitilnlcan 

RvpUbUc    I    lUMl    CRHMMun    VO   VMt    «   JVWMk)) 

colony  loeated  iii  tuaut,  I  m»  toeompanied 
on  this  trip  by  Mr.  No*t  lp«ii,  An  AU(M-»*y, 
Mr  •wRiu,  A  tubA«co  manutectuiirr.  Aiid  Mr. 
Ktutl*.  A  wtxHl  ii)>MMKliti*«  mAtuifMcturer. 

I  had  pArtUuUi  pcmoitat  luiermit  in  mAk> 
Int  ^*  visit  to  \h\»  colony  And  trankly,  from 
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all  the  stories  I  had  heard  in  the  States.  I 
came  herp  very  much  prejudiced. 

I  was  told  that  President  TruJUlo  exploited 
and  taxed  and  took  advantage  of  the  people 
he  invited  to  the  country,  and  then  gave 
them  poor  land,  and  that  the  venture  was 
doomed  to  failure. 

However,  because  of  the  situation  now  ex- 
isting In  Palestine  and  further  because  of 
Secretary  Marshall's  recent  statement.  I  de- 
cided to  investigate  as  thoroughly  as  I  could 
the  actual  situation.  This  is  what  I  saw  and 
this  Is  what  I  heard,  and  all  this  can  be 
confirmed  by  a  visit  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dominicans,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government,  by  any  committee  selected 
by  UJA  to  check. 

Mr.  David  Siern  authorizes  me  to  quote 
him  as  follows: 

"I  came  here  In  1944.  This  colony  was 
founded  in  1940  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rosen.  About 
500  people  came  here.  These  people  were 
the  usual  type  of  refugees,  most  of  them  who 
had  lost  families,  fathers,  mothers,  children 
because  of  Hitlerlsm.  nThey  were  a  disheart- 
ened lot.  Uofortynately.  Mr,  Rosvn  died  a 
year  after  he  arrived,  and  until  I  got  here  in 
1944  after  his  death,  there  was  no  planning 
and  no  leadership.  The  settlers  did  nothing 
except  sit  around,  because  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Hadassah  from  whom  they  got 
about  $50  or  $60  per  month  and  so  they  felt 
they  did  not  have  to  work, 

"I  attempted  to  change  all  that  and  there- 
fore got  a  reputation  of  being  a  tyrant  and 
a  hard  man,  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
this  Is  a  great  coimtry  which  however,  re- 
quires pioneering.  The  UJA  knows  my  repu- 
tation from  Palestine  as  a  pioneer.  I  started 
planning  and  putting  these  people  to  work. 
A  number  of  them  resented  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  do  and  left,  but  before  they  left,  they 
circulated  reports  in  the  United  States  which 
were  false,  condemning  the  colony  and  Its 
work, 

"Today,  we  have  a  wood  shop  which  is  self- 
supporting:  we  have  a  creamery;  we  have  a 
cheese-manufacturing  plant;  we  extract  lem- 
on oil  from  crass  which  we  sell  to  the  United 
States,  We  are  building  new  homes:  we  have 
a  hospital,  and  we  are  now  starting  a  poultry 
farm.  Some  of  these  things  are  cooperative, 
some  are  Individual.  We  encourage  private 
enterprise. 

"Now  despite  stories  to  the  contrary.  It  Is 
because  of  the  assistance  and  the  liberality 
of  President  Trujillo  that  these  things  are 
possible.  Conditions  are  good  here.  There 
are  no  political  difficulties,  no  religicus  or 
racial  discrimination,  no  e.xces3lve  taxes,  no 
customs  tax  for  the  things  we  Import  fcr  cur 
colony,  and  we  have  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  President, 

"Originally  a  $600  poverty-bond  payment 
was  required  for  each  person  who  came  to 
this  country;  now  that  has  been  waived. 
The  stories  and  rumors  tha^  our  people  are 
being  exploited  and  taxed  Is  false  and  un- 
true, and  we  would  be  indeed  ungrateful  11 
we  permit  these  stories  to  circulate." 

I  spoke  to  a  Mr.  Schweitzer;  Mr,  Schwelt- 
Eer  arrived  Just  2  weeks  ago  from  Shanghai, 
and  told  me  that  alter  8  years  in  Sh.-»nBhal. 
h*  could  no  longer  stay.  The  anlagoulim 
AgAlnst  all  whites.  Includlug  Americana,  was 
•o  •trong  that  one*  AgAln,  After  Germany,  h* 
hAd  to  b«  on  th*  mov*.  H*  h»pp*»ed  to  rfAd 
In  ShAnihal  about  the  Dominican  R*pubUe. 
Ha  wrote  directly  to  Preeldwit  TruJlUo  And 
.  Noelved  a  pereonAl  r*ply  AAking  him  to  com*, 
and  All   ArrMni*m*nti  w*r*  mNd*  (or  hit 

TlAA. 

Mr,  ichweuwr  U  h*r*  only  I  weeln,  H* 
«ame  with  nve  ehUdien.  Hie  wit*  uuutrtvi* 
AAlely  died  Jviet  before  he  lett,  Ne  now  live* 
In  A  mudeat  three-room  buniAlow  N*  aN 
r*«dy  U  *«rMln|  M  a  tli»y  rver  hU  fw»rt  end 
reiu.  »ellinH  tafin  imxlttrin  H*  hm  all  th* 
oppwrtvtnuy  to  e<«ru  moi*.  U*p«ndiiig  un  hU 


ability.  Mr.  Schweitzer's  previous  profes- 
sion was  as  owner  of  a  merry -go-rouad  in 
Germany.  He  will  raise  his  children  to  be 
good  Dominican  citizens. 

I  spoke  to  Mr.  Blackwood.  Mr.  Blackwood 
was  born  in  Maine.  U.  S.  A.,  but  lived  until 
1940  In  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Blackwood  is 
Mr.  Stern's  right-hand  man. 

"This  colony  is  the  only  one  in  Central  or 
South  America  that  will  succeed.  The  land 
is  good.  We  have  gotten  rid  almost  com- 
pletely of  all  the  complainants  that  origi- 
nally were  here.  There  are  a  few  left.  When 
they  go.  we  will  have  an  ideal  colony.  We 
need  more  families,  men  with  their  wives  and 
children,  rather  than  bachelors,  because  the 
social  problem  is  Important  We  would  like 
to  have  a  piano. 

"We  require  two  tractors,  a  station  wagon, 
a  dump  wagon,  a  passenger  car.  and  two  pick- 
UT  wagons.  We  have  ordered  these  in  New 
York  from  our  own  budget,  but  have  not  so 
far  gotten  delivery.  We  would  appreciate 
ycnr  pushing  t'.ese  for  us. 

"So  far  as  President  Trujl'.lo  Is  concerned,, 
I  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  here.  This 
Incident  I  know  is  true.  Recently  a  young 
man  who  had  been  In  the  service  of  ycur 
country  was  being  deported  and  wrote  to  a 
friend  of  the  President,  and  through  his.  in- 
tervention, this  man  not  only  received  his 
visa,  but  a  loan  from  the  Government  and  is 
on  his  way  here.  This  man  is  not  a  Jew  and 
he  Is  not  a  member  of  this  colony.  If  this 
colony  -had  200  more  families,  it  would  be 
completely  self-supporting.' 

1  spoke  to  Mr.  Olshlnsky.  a  cheese  manu- 
facturer, who  was  also  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers He  processes  80  pounds  of  cheese  daily. 
selling  It  to  the  cooperative  at  40  cenU  per 
pound,  and  the  cooperative  resells  It  at  53 
cents  per  pound,  and  profits  are  divided 
among  the  cooperatives.  I  asked  him  how 
he  felt  about  the  colony.  His  answer  was 
that  it  was  heaven  to  him.  His  total  taxes 
for  which  he  shewed  me  In  receipts,  were  less 
than  $100  yearly. 

We  had  lunch  with  my  friends  at  the 
colony  It  was  an  excellent  meal,  veal  cut- 
lets soup,  orange  Juice,  vegetables,  butter, 
and'  coffee,  one  of  the  best  meals  I  had  in 
Santo  Domingo. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Stern  said.  "This  colony 
will  be  successful.  I  think  it  Is  essential 
that  UJA  accept  the  President's  invitation 
and  send  a  committee  here.  It  Is  only  a 
day's  Journey.  They  can  see  for  themselves 
what  is  going  on  in  this  place  and  this 
colony  will  be  successful  if  New  York  wants 
It  to  be.  The  budget  originally  was  $400,000 
per  annum  and  will  be  down  to  $90,000  per 
annum  as  each  member  becomes  more  self- 
supj>ortlng  and  contributes  to  the  running  of 
the  colony." 

As  for  President  Trujillo,  he  needs  no  de- 
fenders.    Aside    from    the    colony.    I    have 
ridden   with   my   friends   a   thousand   miles 
through    this    territory.    I    have    seen    the 
country  which  is  surrounded  by  primitive 
people,  and  If  Trujillo  is  a  dictator,  he  U  an 
unusual  one,  because  a  dictator  can  com- 
mand respect  and  fear,  but  It  Is  difficult  to 
command  love.    His  p*opl*  lov*  him.    I  h*ve 
spoken  to  them  in  th*  schools,  In  th*  f*c- 
lorl*t.  And  on  th*lr  farms,  and  h*  U  doing 
an  •xc*n*nt  Job.    He  U  wlUing  to  do  more, 
At  th*  m*ment  h*  f*eU.  baonuie  of  the 
bAd  pr*Mi  in  the  United  StateA,  that  the  Jews 
Ar*    ungruipful.    ThU    OAn    be    r*m*dl*d. 
DqminlflA  look*  Ilk*  th*  Unlt*d  ttAt**  did 
SO  yeere  a|o,    It  c*rtAlnly  U  ol*An,  It  !•  In> 
dMAlHOUi,  And  ther*  ■•enui  to  b*  a  woi^d*r< 
ful  opportunity  fur  thu  country  a*  an  ex> 
portlni  c*nt*r  tu  dmiih  And  Ceiurtd  AmeiiCA, 
TrujiUo  I*  not  llmlttnit  ht»  invltAUuu  to 
JewlAlt  eettler*  only.    At  th*  mom*nt  hi* 
country  U  npsotlAtlnR  with  th*  YuBualAVtnn 
«Kile*  fur  A  thoutAitd  fAmlUe*  And  hA«  |one 


so  far  as  to  agree  to  provide  th*  ship*  to 
bring  them  over  if  necessary. 

I  think  the  Jews  of  America  should  be 
notified  of  this  situation,  in  a  more  favorable 
light  than  has  previously  been  presented  to 
them. 


America's  Edncational  Slamt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  G.  ROHRBOUGH 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  refnarks.  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  fo»  March  3.  1947.  en- 
titled "America's  Educational  Slums." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  publica- 
tion is  very  independent  and  conserva- 
tive and  that  it  has  not  heretofore  com- 
mitted itself.  It  seems  to  me  quite  signifi- 
cant that  it  takes  the  position  it  does 
with  respect  to  Federal  support  for  pub- 
lic education. 

The  article  follows: 

I'he  two  poles  of  American  democracy  are 
frei^dom  and  equality.  As  applied  to  educa- 
tion, these  ideals  should  ensure  for  all 
children  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
in  a  free  public  school  system — a  system  free 
cf  charges,  free  of  politics,  free  of  any  official 
state  plillosc^hy. 

As  In  other  spheres  of  damocratlc  life,  the 
two  Ideals  seem  to  collid;.  To  provide  actual 
equality  of  opportunity  would  necessitate 
Federal  control  of  education.  This  in  turn 
would  wipe  out  that  freedom  of  local  con- 
trol which  Americans  lock  on  as  vital  to 
democratic  education. 

A  retent  speech,  reprinted  In  an  adjoining 
column,  points  out  that  the  best  American 
public  school  systems  spend  sixty  times  as 
much  per  classroom  unit  as  the  poorest  sys- 
tems. This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Stat^  with 
the  poor  systems.  In  many  cases  they  expend 
a  greater  percentage  of  their  total  income 
on  education  than  wealthier  States.  They 
simply  haven't  the  means  to  keep  their 
schools  at  a  minimum  level  of  adequacy. 

Tliese  educational  "slums"  are  not  the 
whole  of  the  present  crisis.  They  are  only 
its  worst — and  Intolerable — manifestation. 
Tholr  evil  results  are  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  even  find  their  way  into  the 
United  States  Senate,  They  belle  in  the  field 
of  education  the  American  ideal  of  equal 
opportunity. 

Many  people  who  in  the  past  have  opposed 
Federal  aid  to  education  are  now  convinced 
that  the  present  crisis  Is  so  great  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  Senator  Taft,  a  former 
opponent  of  Federal  aid  who  is  also  com- 
mitted to  Federal  economy,  has  introduced 
A  bill  Into  the  SenAt*  on  b;half  of  e  ght 
8*nAtors  of  All  poUtleal  complexions  which 
would  make  funds  available  to  th*  poorest 
Btvtes  to  bring  thvlr  standArd*  up  to  a  bar* 
mtalmtUBt 

THe  ehlet  pn/fUtOM  et  thu  bUI  (8.4Ta) 
Are:  (l|  Xt  Ab*oiui*ly  prohibiu  Federal  ee«« 
trol  of  *dut>AUon.  (8)  It  Authorlaee  l^deeal 
fund*  In  direct  propdrUdM  to  need  and  etfort 
Ahtl  In  indtitot  prcportten  to  the  dnenetAl 
Ability  ot  the  State*  to  •Mpport  eehoo)*.  ill 
It  eetAbitAhee  a  muumiMn  wn  for 
to  ipend  oa  tHe  eitieatlM  of  eeetr 
ebtld. 

Aeeordlni  to  iMtetor  Tatt.  N  to 
on    the    theory   ot   merely    eeetotini    the 
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States     •     *     *     8o  that  the  48 
remain    completely    free    to    conduc : 
affair*  as  they  wtah  to  coodiict  them 
flcM.     Conaerrative  church  and 
gMMips  arc  supporting  the  bill  on 
Under  ito  provisions  no  funds  woul 
parochial    achools   except    where    the 
malce  these  eligible  for  St£te  supper 
eral  aid  ia  auch  caaea  ccold  and  ahould 
erly  be  withheld,  but  the  present 
not  go  so  far. 

This  newspaper  has  conaiatenUy 
any  threat  of  Federal  interference  w 
control  of  education.    It  recoguixes, 
that  today  the  whole  educational 
of  the  United  SUtes  Is  in  a  critics 
tlon.    It  recognizes  that  democracy 
Jeopardised    when    the   educational 
breaks  down.    And  It  recognises 
fully  safetriiarded  Federal  aid  alone 
•  foundation  under  the  most  badly 
parts  of  public-school  education  In 

Cndar  these  circumsunces  It 
tli*  Taft  bin  should  be  supported 
dOM  Dot  aim  at  an  Idaal  equality  ol 
tiwlty.     Its   provision   that  no  chi)d 
gtt    an    sducation    coating    1ms 
a  |*ar  still  tuaranteas  tha  child  I 
on«.fourth  of  what  soms  States 
child. 

It  alma  only  st  abiiltshtnR  Amartci 
tfaitgsrtitia  Mtueailtinal  slunu  and 
■0  tut  luwurd  MiualKlMit  (•^i^Miriuni 
can  snlvly  du  wliils  niNintaiitinM  iir 
luraj  eesirol.     In  rommi  n  wiOi  ( 
lf|'a  tWMltm  aduoatitrs,  wa  srrapi 
IS*  muidla'rMul  answer  Ui  a  sttuKi 
Ihraataiis  Iha  ila«|wi|  lr«(tlll«na 
of  AmaiitNiii  A9mim%0f 
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iXtKNNinN  or  HKMAN 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SM 

IM  TKI  ilNATI  or  nil  UNttIO  ktATM 
TnrHhy.  MnrrH  It  (IfoHtMivn  i  an  of 


Mr    SMITH.    Mr.    PrMKUnt. 


I   Ask 


unanimnuN  rnnavnt  to  haVK  prii  ted  In 
thi"  Appendix  of  th»»  Rjccond  an  article 
written  by  Waller  Llppmann  fntt  led  "A 
Ooldrn  Opportunity."  and  pubtiihed  In 
the  New  Vork  Herald  Tribune  of  March 
It.  In  which  Mr.  Llppmann  takea  i  posl* 
tloo  which  U  very  close  to  my  heart, 
namely,  that  at  thi.t  time  our  ac  Ion  In 
connection  with  the  Greek  and  1  urklsh 
situation  should  not  be  unilateial  but 
should  be  In  connection  and  In  copstilta 
tlon  with  the  United  Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  liccoao. 
as  follows: 

TOOAT   AW)  Touotsow 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 


A  COLOBlf   orpoaTumTT 


mlsunderst  and 


1  as 


In  addition  to  Ita  vague  globaliam 
has  already  caused  much 
In  aaaay  parts  of  the  world,  a  moat 
defect  of  the  President's  message  u 
treatment  accorded  the  United  Natloa 
defect  can  be  corrected.     It  xirgentl^ 
to   be   corrected.     Otherwise   the 
intervention    will    be   highly    vulnerible   to 
criticism  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
Will  be  more  difficult  than  it  needs  u 

The  treatment  of  UN  has  been 
for  example  by  Senator  VANssMscac 
ground  that  whila  "we  must  keep 
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the  pledges  to  the  Charter,"  It  it  "not  prac- 
tical at  the  Immediate  moment"  to  proceed 
"within  the  United  Nations"  because  UN 
has  no  relief  funds — and  it  has  not  yet  con- 
eluded  agreements  with  member  nations  for 
military  support. 

Now.  it  Is  quite  true  that  UN  has  neither 
the  money  nor  the  power  to  act.  Almost  cer- 
tainly it  is  alao  true  that  If  UN  had  the  mor.ey 
and  the  power,  the  Soviet  Union  would  veto 
action  by  the  UN.  But  that  does  not  release 
us  from  our  pledges  under  the  Charter.  Be- 
caiise  the  UN  is  unable  to  act  collectively. 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  have  the  right  to 
act  unilaterally.  oi-  even  that  if  we  have  the 
right,  that  It  la  wiise  to  exercise  4t. 

The  heart  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  soul  of  the  whole  urdertaking  Is 
the  coveruuit  to  consult  with  the  otb«r  mem- 
bers, particularly  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  when  an  issue  of 
International  secVi^rlty  and  peace  is  raised. 
Indisputably  such  an  Issue  Is  raised  here: 
the  President  taid  so  In  his  message.  The 
fact  that  the  UN  la  not  capable  of  acting 
awirtly.  affeetlvtly.  or  even  of  actlRg  at  all. 
dooa  not  relieve  uu  of  the  obligation  to  con- 
sult the  UniUd  Nitiona  before  we  act. 

It  la  pvsa  b'e.  I  rtaliat.  to  argue  ttoat  tba 
lettar  of  the  Chartar.  if  artiela  109  Is  suictly 
and  aarrewly  euitai.mad,  doaa  not  oliligs  us  In 
(hia  spaeiAo  eaas  to  "oouauU  with  un«  an* 
other"  with  "a  vu«  lo  such  Joint  »etlon  en 
behalf  of  tha  orgaiilNition  as  mny  b«  ntcff* 
lary  for  ttia  purp>i»«  u(  niHiniatiiiiig  Ister* 
ikaiiiiiiiii  p«(Mt  tM  iMUriiy," 

Ws  0«ul4  ATfM*  MmM  iIm  OrMk  Ouvsrit' 
mant  has  Inviiad  ua  i4i  iiiiaivfna,  vital  iha 
9§*ai  laniMaga  »(  »rii«ia  io«  dwm  iu«t  At 
Ulla  saaa  asa^ily  Mui  If  w*  ii«i,  W4  aiiali  b« 
sa«rl(if>iiii  iha  sittrii  wt  ihs  lauiH'  ¥ut  ihs 
aliDMHitiu  lu  lunsuli  is  liia  (Musihwuni  piKi* 
nil*!*  iif  iM  UiiliMl  NalMNM,  aita  «•  *i»  !•<  • 
hava  ih«  riflil,  imr  la  It  is  «Mtr  HHnraai,  u, 
rati  »4i  upM«  iHat  pHltfiirt*.  i 

tl  «a*^tA  |HI«  It  MMMfVtMWllf'itR  SVtr* 

•IrHI  Iu  hava  iiiM<uss«d  «!»  p»apM>i  aeitoit 
btfsft  iHs  l>i#«iiu»ti  aiof......    i  ii  i«  ih« 

wsrli  duly  with  iitK  Mfiiisii  '  <  .USUI,  aiMl 
htH  hImi  with  th»  I^PiMh.  Um  (  hltlM^i  SI1(I 
the  HUMians  Ihai.  howpvM',  Is  tNiler  tiver 
lite  Sam,  shd  the  misinlif  oait  b«  repalrsd. 
TIM  Bollcy  k  nut  yet  adopisH,  1b«  rrval* 
dam  MS  net  ytl  Mted  Ne  is  still  only  sik* 
in«  Conffrass  for  aMthertty  t«  ae«.  pMors  hs 
ran  art  the  i^hole  proposal  will  be  jUMinlfitd 
publicly  by  ih(>  rni&mittats  and  It  jwill  th«n 
b«  debated  in  Congress. 

If  the  policy  can  bs  saplalnad  to  Oonf  r«sa, 
snd  thartfors  to  the  world,  it  eas  also  bs 
axplained  to  tlM  United  National,  A  full 
•xplanatloo.  and  a  willingnesa  to  consider 
objections,  would  meet  the  oblifatlon  to  ccn- 
suit.  There  ore  mniiy  w.iys  of  doiiig  this, 
and  any  one  of  tiiem.  or  all.  would  ralieve  us 
of  the  suspicion  that  we  are  evading  cur 
cbllgations.  We  could  Inform  the  Secrttary- 
Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations  about  our  pro- 
poaala  and  Invite  him  to  take  notice  of  the 
explanations  which  will  be  offered  to  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Austin  could  go  before  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  explain  the  proposals,  not 
waiting  until  Mr.  Gromyko  attacks  them. 
We  could  notify  the  United  Nations  that  we 
shall  not  only  explain  what  we  intend  to  do 
and  why.  but  also  that  we  shall  report  to 
them  at  regular  intervals  what  we  have  done 
and  why.  We  could,  moreover,  invite  the 
leading  interested  nations  to  send  ofllrial  ob- 
servers to  Greece  to  see  for  themselves  what 
we  are  doing. 

The  great  advantage  of  aome  such  action 
on  our  part  is  that  it  ^ould  at  once  rehabilt- 
tat«  the  moral  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tlona  and  would  not  interfere  with  the  eS- 
ciency  of  our  action  since  the  whole  interven- 
tion must,  because  Congress  is  a  party  to  it, 
be  conducted  without  secrecy  and  in  full 
public  view 


But  there  are  many  other  advantages  of 
acting,  as  Senator  Vandsnbixc  puts  it.  "with- 
in the  United  Nations" — even  thcugh  we  do 
iKit  act  through  the  United  Nations.  This  is 
the  best  way  to  answer  the  charge  that  we 
are  doing  what  we  hava  so  often  charged 
others,  particularly  the  Russians,  with  do- 
ing— that  we  are  acting  unilaterally  and  for 
the  purpose  of  domination  and  imperial 
aggrandizement. 

Moreover,  by  going  Into  Greece,  we  shall 
set  up  right  on  the  frontier  of  the  Soviet 
orbit,  a  demonstration  of  how  we  think  a 
weak  country,  which  is  strategically  impor- 
tant, should  be  treated  by  a  great  power. 
We  must  make  the  demonstration  attractive 
as  well  as  convincing.  We  must  show  not 
only  that  we  have  money  and  military 
strength  and  technical  skill  but  also  that  we 
sre  the  willing  and  eager  servants  of  an  ih- 
temational  order,  within  which  small  nations 
can  obtain  p.ss*8tance  and  protection  without 
sacrificing  their  Independence  or  their  self- 
res  oect. 

Not  to  act  within  the  United  Nations,  and 
In  accord  with  a  broad  alRrmatlon  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Charter,  would  bs  to  aggrafsts 
our  dlfilcultles  and  to  miss  a  goMtn  oppor- 
tunity    Let  It  not  be  asid  of  tu; 

"They  rushrd  to  meet  ths  Insulting  foe. 
They  tuok  the  spear,  but  left  ths  shisld." 

for  If  ths  spsar  la  our  money,  our  prastlee, 
snd  (Ur  pnwsr,  ths  ahlsld  Is  nur  rsadliiass  to 
bs  slwavB  faithful  to  ths  spirit  of  our  pIsUgss 
to  mankind, 


Prtpoifl^   Btt^fl  Cuti    Aftctiiii   Our 
Piritsntl  In  Gsrminy  Opptii^ 

|r.XlllNil|ON  or  MKMAHIUI 
•♦r 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

»f  NSW  VOM 

IN  TMI  NOU»«  ur  MlfllMlNtAnVM 

riMstfoy.  March  /f.  i§4f 

Mr  CKLLtK.    Mr.  tpMlur.  I  htrt- 

with  inxrri  ihn  irfttif  ()f  Ml  HtrbtTi  J. 
S.roni.  publlahed  In  the  March  II  iMUt 
of  the  New  York  Times,  on  the  need  for 
occupation  forces: 

Lrmas  to  ths  Times 

raopoaco   suoosT  cvts  arracnito   ovn 
psaaoMNKL  IN  esaaiANY  orroaao 
To  the  BotToa  or  nut  Nsw  Yoax  Tiints: 

Last  September  I  rriurned  from  Oermaay, 
where  I  was  attached  as  sttorney  to  th*  War 
Crimes  Branch.  United  States  Army,  and  had 
the  privilege  of  taking  an  sctlvs  part  in  va- 
rlcua  war  crime  trials,  especially  the  so-called 
Malmedy  trial,  conducted  at  Dachau  to 
punish  the  killers  cf  Americ?n  soldiers  taken 
prisoners  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulje.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  over  there  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  cur  occupation  forces  at 
work  and  to  notice  that  moat  of  our  military 
government  (Aces  whlrh  I  saw  were  ade- 
quately manned,  but  that  none  of  them  wss 
overstaffed. 

Since  that  time  conditions  have  radically 
changed.  True,  the  total  of  American  wives 
and  children  surpasses  the  total  strength  of 
our  constabtUary,  but  I  doubt  that  thla  fact 
will  enhance  cur  military  and  administra- 
tive efficiency.  The  Seven. h  and  Third  Arm- 
lea  have  been  deactivated.  The  constabu- 
lary, upon  whom  the  military  government 
cotmta  to  suppress  any  resistance  move- 
ments, is  Without  iu  tanka;  our  Air  Forces 
are  without  bombers. 

General  Clay  was  compelled  to  annotince 
several  radical  personnel  cuto,  resulting  in 
80-  to  4C-percent  reduction  of  MO's  person- 
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nel  by  July  1.  1947;  doing  away  with  practi- 
cally all  of  the  liaison  detachments  in  the 
smaller  places  of  the  "Landkreise"  and  cut- 
ting the  strength  of  various  administrative 
departments  to  the  bone — not  even  to  men- 
tion the  complete  lack  of  personnel  for  one 
of  the  most  Important  tasks,  denazification, 
the  handling  of  which  we  should  have  re- 
served for  ourselves. 

Moreover,  although  all  these  reductions 
were  instituted  on  the  basis  of  a  greatly  re- 
duced tentative  budget  for  1947,  the  present 
economy  drive  in  Congress  threatens  even 
this  budget  with  further  very  substantial 
cuts,  which  well  might  make  occupation  a 
meaningless  gesture  and  a  hollow  shell.  Al- 
ready AMQ  is  compelled  to  cancel  running 
contracts  with  civilian  employees.  All  per- 
sonnel with  a  rating  below  CAF-€  and  P-3, 
'-ho  have  their  families  over  there,  cannot. 
pursuant  to  a  notice  recently  appearing  In 
Stars  and  Strlpea,  expect  a  renewal  of  their 
contracts. 

Jlt»ulf  0/  ciif 
What  will  happen  if  ths  Intended  t8.- 
000,000,000  cut.  or  svsM  ths  liberal  14.500.- 
000,000  cut,  should  bscoms  law  is  only  too 
obvious.  Whlls  I  was  still  ovsr  there,  msny 
of  ths  Osrmans  in  all  walks  of  life  sxpressed 
their  doubts  about  the  seriousness  of  our 
Intsntlon  "to  stay  and  sweat  It  out"  In 
Osrmsny 

Vut  what  Is  our  altsmatlvet  To  turn 
ovsr  ths  uocupsiion  of  our  sons  to  ths 
frsiioh  or  ths  BnRlish,  who,  altboufh  they 
on  their  smsll  wsr^ravsied  snd  Impoverished 
tiiand  rsrtHltity  do  mi  have  ths  flnsnplsl 
ren'titrfvs  iif  ihi*  puuiiiry,  now  hsve  sutwt«ii> 
tlslly  more  iriHips  iioooooi  under  nrina  In 
Oermaiiy  (Iimm  we  have?  Or  to  omiiiitue  lo 
iM<(iiiity  OeriitHiiy  with  lutslly  Insdsitusie  slid 
InnDfflcieiii  rorvesv 

When  will  we  evsr  lesrn  thsi  power  li  the 
only  iHMitiNi^  sll  or  the  nthsr  cinuniries  uii* 
deraistirty  There  esnnoi  He  Ihe  sIlRhlent 
iitulil  III  Hiiyhody'R  iniiid  that  hy  iniHsrrlin* 
Inslely  (<iiiiiiiM  down  our  orr«i|iNliiiii  Utn'in 
(s»  will  be  (he  liifvilnhle  rsMUll  of  the  lii< 
(eiitled  hiitliet  red U(* Unit*)  we  will  nitl  only 
lose  fare  In  the  eyei  of  the  (lerinnn  peinile, 
who  would  eerislnly  be  the  nrel  unee  to  svnil 
themiielves  nf  our  weskness,  hut  will  steo 
lose  the  mvn'h-neartffl  bersslnltis  power  in 
AMO'i  (leallitiH  with  the  other  ocrupyliiR  gov* 
sriimeitta. 

rrum  sll  t  hsvs  sssn,  ths  military  govern* 
msnt  and  lU  mlllUry  snd  ndministrstivs  per* 
sonnel  hsvs  dons  sn  excellent  Job.  Un- 
doubtedly, mlatskss  snd  srrors  hsvs  been 
made:  unduuinedly,  people  were  oocaslonslly 
plaosd  in  positions  for  which  they  wsrs  not 
fit  and  in  which  they  exercised  faulty  Judg- 
ment: undoubtedly,  a  small  minority  plactd 
good  living  and  personal  gains  above  their 
tasks.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  military  gov- 
ernment's personnel  are  efficient,  honest,  and 
cspable.  deeply  devoted  to  their  duties:  they 
measure  up  fully  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the 
other  occupying  powers,  and  do  not  deserve 
to  be  let  down  now  by  economy  measures, 
however  well  Intended  they  may  be.  which 
would  cripple  this  efficiency  beyond  repair. 

Conf^ress.  before  cutting  the  budgets  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  should  listen 
to  the  warning  voices  of  men  like  Secretaries 
Marshall.  Patterson,  and  Forrestal.  and  Gen- 
erals Elsenhower.  MacArthur.  McNarney,  and 
Clay,  who  are  certainly  no  New  Dealers,  and 
whose  personalities  and  backgrounds  should 
vouch  for  the  absence  of  any  bias  or  personal 
interest. 

Warnings  of  leaders 

The  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments are  civilians  themselves.  Generals 
Marshall  and  Eisenhower  are  professional 
military  men,  who  have  time  and  time  again 
In  the  past  placed  the  interest  of  the  Nation 
above  the  gains  or  Interest  of  any  particular 
group  or  claas.  In  General  Clay  we  are  happy 
to  possess  a  man  who  combines,  to  an  other- 
wise rarely  attained  degree,  the  top  quallflca- 


tiotis  of  a  soldier  with  the  qualifications  of  a 
civilian  administrator  and  diplomat.  Their 
warning  voices  should  not  be  heard  in  vain. 

And  It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
there  seem  to  be  not  many  supporters  of  the 
budget  cuts  among  the  Republican  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  actually  been  over 
there,  be  it  as  a  fighting  man.  like  Senator 
Lodge,  or  as  an  observer,  like  Senator  Mobse. 
These  men  know  what  is  at  stake. 

A  substantial  cut  in  income  taxes  would, 
no  doubt,  be  welcomed  by  everybody,  but  I 
think  much  too  highly  of  the  patriotism  and 
Intelligence  of  the  average  American  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  also  welcome  such  cut 
if  it  can  t)e  achieved  only  by  "wielding  an  ax 
in  a  dark  room."  by  the  relinquishment  of  our 
International  obligations,  and  by  paying  a 
price  which  might  not  fall  due  for  another 
10  or  20  years,  but  which  we  one  day  would 
have  to  pay. 

We  did  have  money  enough  to  bring  dozens 
of  witnesses  from  everywhere  to  Washington 
to  testify  In  the  0-week  fight  against  Mr, 
Llltenthal's  confirmation.  Concededly,  the 
amounts  needed  lor  the  sfflclent  occupstlon 
of  Germany  and  Japan  are  blggsr.  But  big- 
ger things  are  also  st  stsks,  and  for  these 
bigger  things  ws  ought  to,  and  must,  hsvs  the 
money,  even  If  It  meant  a  tsx  reduction  of  lets 
than  2U  percent,  or  no  tux  reduction  at  all, 

Tlie  tecond  World  War  is  not  yet  snded. 
Hostilities  hsvs  merely  osassd. 

NIMWT  J,  tnoNO. 

Niw  roan.  Mdfe/i  I.  iH7, 


CoMmuniim 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

I    Of  MAaaACMUStfTI 

IN  TNI  NOUtI  or  RIPRIilNTATIVM 

Tmday,  March  li,  l$47 

Mr,  rMILBIN.  Mr,  flpnAker.  If  the 
United  llktii  Is  to  asauini  responnlblllty 
for  pulllnii  down  communUm  and  en- 
tftbllshlnu  stable,  free  Rovfrnments 
throuKhout  the  world,  we  should  at  this 
time  recoinire  and  carefully  welRh  the 
implications  of  such  a  policy.  It  would 
have  in  part  the  following  probable  con- 
sequences: 

First,  Abandonment  of  the  principle 
of  collective  security  under  the  United 
Nations  in  favor  of  unilateral  action  by 
the  United  States  alone  in  which  we 
would  be  called  upon  to  furnish  money, 
food,  supplies,  munitions,  arms,  and 
fighting  men  In  certain  eventualities 
bound  to  occur. 

Second,  The  early  restoration  and  re- 
sumption of  the  selective-service  draft 
or,  in  its  place,  a  system  of  universal 
military  service,  otherwise  known  as  the 
peacetime  draft — a  permanent  system  of 
military  regrimentation. 

Third.  Intervention  by  the  United 
States  into  every  substantial  dispute 
throughout  the  world  which  involves  the 
penetration  of  communism  through  po- 
litical action,  or  imstable  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  This  will  involve  the 
expenditure  of  vast  sums  cf  money,  the 
dissemination  of  relief  on  a  practically 
unlimited  scale  and  responsibility  for 
American  boys  policing  vast  and  remote 
areas  of  the  world  for  indefinite  periods. 

Fourth.  Conflict  with  Communist  sat- 
ellites or  puppets  in  the  Mediterranean, 


Ui  Europe,  the  Near  East,  the  Persian 
Gulf  region,  India,  China,  or  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  which  may  well  involve  our 
country  in  World  War  HI. 

Fifth.  If  we  should  emerge  victorious 
from  such  a  war  then  we  would  have  to 
assume  on  a  unilateral  basis  the  task  of 
policing  vast  conquered  areas.  This  task 
alone  would  mean  that  for  an  indefinite 
time  in  the  future  young  American  boys 
would  be  required  to  perform  military 
service  in  foreign  lands  far  away  from 
their  homes,  that  our  Nation  would  ac- 
cept guardianship  of  many  foreign  na- 
tions— a  new  imperialism  differing  from 
the  old  only  in  the  benevolence  of  mo- 
tives and  methods. 

Sixth.  This  policy  does  not  consider 
the  tragic  plight  of  Poland,  Lithuania. 
Latvia.  Esthonia,  Finland,  and  other 
small  nations,  already  by  agreement 
heartlessly  consigned  to  Communist 
domination  as  an  accomplished  fact,  to 
which  the  American  people  will  never 
aecede.  Nor  does  it  alter  our  traditional 
practice  of  relieving  hunger  and  starva- 
tion wherever  we  reasonably  can. 

In  any  policy  there  are  calculated  risks 
which  the  Nation  will  have  to  Msumt. 
Kowtvar,  befort  wt  embraot  mMiurti 
which  will  undoubtedly  bring  lueh  for* 
eibit  Impact  upon  our  own  poUtlctI,  so- 
ctAl,  ind  economic  tnstltutloiM  m  well 
M  tht  Integrity  and  stability  of  our  own 
Oovf*rnment  the  Amariean  p«opta 
ihould  (<ar#fully  weigh  thi>  constqufnoM 
and  fully  retime  the  gravity  tnd  impll- 
eatlonN  of  their  dixMslon. 

To  u«  of  this  generttlnn  Is  en(  runted 
the  high  privilege  of  living  under  freg 
instituiions-»M  privilege  that  would  b« 
•igerly  embrared  by  the  opprtased  in 
fnany  other  lands,  Ours  t«  tht  duty  of 
preservlni  thisf  Initltutloni  for  thost 
who  oomi  after  un,  There  muiit  never 
be  any  question  concerning  our  unswerv- 
ing df termination  to  support  and  sustain 
the  Government,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  free  American  system  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all.  We  muit  maintain 
and  preserve  the  American  standard  of 
living  the  highest  in  the  world,  the  high- 
est that  any  nation  in  all  history  has 
ever  enjoyed. 

The  rights  and  liberties  of  American 
citizenship  were  not  easily  won,  but  they 
can  be  easily  lost.  That  is  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  other  nations.  We 
must  therefore  stanchly  fight  to  pro- 
tect these  great  basic  truths  that  underly 
our  free  Government,  free  worship,  free 
speech,  free  press,  free  assembly,  and 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and 
action. 

In  a  world  permeated  with  subversive 
doctrines,  in  a  world  where  governmental 
tyranny  suppresses  freedom  in  many 
lands,  we  must  pledge  ourselves  and  gird 
ourselves  to  fight  incessantly  against  the 
inroads  into  America  of  communism, 
fascism,  or  any  other  form  of  despotism 
over  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man  which 
debases  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
hiunan  being  and  renders  men  and 
women  and  children  alike  servile  to  a 
superstate  of  commissars. 

It  is  no  less  important  that  we  uphold 
the  basic  principles  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem which  accords  to  all  the  right  and 
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opportunity  to  reacfa  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der of  success  in  every  field  of  e  fidearor. 
We  must  continue  to  recognize  and  re- 
ward ebility.  merit,  willincneas  |to  work, 
industrious  habits  under  the 
system  without  allowing  sel 

to  exploit  the  worker.  th« 
the  small  businessman,  and 
must  struggle  and  woik  for  a  liv 
must  without  hesitation 
dal  privileges,  monopoly,  and 
lion  by  any  class  or  group.    We 
cord  to  every  man  regardless 
race,  creed,  class,  or  station  in 
•olute  equaiiiy  and  protection 
law. 

We  mast  secure  our  cit^ssn  i 
right  to  pursue  honest,  gainful 
lions,  to  aim  for  and  achieve 
and   success.     We  must 
condi Lions  under  which  our 
and  remove  all   uzuiecessary 
upon  the  drivtng  power  of  their 
and  ambitions.    We  must 
taxes  levied  on  individuals  and 
enterprises  will  not 
flscate  private  property  and  in 
ner   stifle    Incentive,   dry   up 
springs  of  venture  capital  and 
der  the  full  employment  of  our 
citizens  and  impede  the  proper 
ment  of  the  Nation.    We  must 
provide  for  our  veterans  who 
country  and  who  will  be  its 
and  protectors  in  the  future. 

We  must  give  living  effect  to 
ciple  that  hard  persevering 
the  foundation  of  our  whole 
and  is  most  frequently  the  basi^ 
cess,  that  in  general  thf  indivl 
the  Government,  is  in  normsd 
under  normal  conditions 
himself  and  his  family  and 
his  community  and  his 
that  the  Federal  Treasury 
pected  to  solve  the  ordinary 
problems  of  our  citixens  who  sh 
mu^t  in  the  main  under  normil 
tlons  look  to  private  ventures 
employment,  and  private 
not  the  Government  for 
port,  and  accomplishment. 

We    must    foster    personal 
ambition,  and  the  spirit  of 
among  our  people  and 
the  efforts  of  radical  refcrmeit 
shape  the  democratic  pattern  o 
can  life  into  a  totalitarian  fom, 

Let    us    reaffirm    the    time 
American  theory  that  the  sicl^, 
firm,  the  handicapped,  the 
and  the  underprivileged  and 
who  for  any  reason  are  unable  to 
themselves  can  be  provided  for 
and  justly  without  destroying 
democratic  ttwtltutlons,  and  tha 
continue  to  provide  for  them. 

In  this  connection  we  must 
elaborate  Federal  fiscal  ssrstem 
balance  the  budget,   move  to 
charge  of  the  huge  national  debt 
as  a  nation  within  our  income 
so  that  we  can  respond  to  thi 
needs  of  our  own  people. 

We  must  recognise  our 
maintain  world  peace  and  to  see  ; 
serve  the  dignity  and  freedom 
throughout  the  wwld.    At  the 
we  must  recognize  that  it  is 
for  a  nation  of  140.000XM)0  peopl^  consti- 
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tutcd  as  we  are,  as  a  great  democracy,  to 
feed,  clothe,  support,  and  sustain  large 
portions  of  the  earth  indefinitely  without 
bringing  ruin  and  destructions  upon  our 
own  Nation.  There  must  be  a  rule  of 
reasonableness  governing  cur  relief  ex- 
penditures and  our  military  commit- 
ments in  foreign  lands  lest  abnormally 
expanded  relief  and  militaristic  pro- 
grams designed  to  support  political  sta- 
bility throughout  the  world  mar  overbur- 
den our  own  people  with  debt,  taxes,  and 
collapse  of  our  own  political  and  eco- 
nomic institutions.  Olher  nations  must 
cooperate  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

By  the  same  token  in  the  light  of  un- 
settled world  conditions,  in  the  lipht  ct 
possible  threats  to  our  way  of  life  we 
must  maintain  a  strong  mechanized  up- 
to-date  national  defense  embodying  the 
latest  atomic  weapons,  so  constituted  as 
an  army,  navy  and  air  force  that  it  will 
be  large  and  powerful  enough  to  defend 
our  shores  a?aln.st  aggression,  carry  out 
our  international  commitments  and  fur- 
nish adequate  rupport  for  a  strong,  mili- 
tant. pro-American  foreign  policy  which 
will  seek  international  justice  through 
cooperation  with  all  peoples  o.  good  will. 

I  must  re-emphasize  a  very  important 
part  of  cur  American  program.  We  must 
figiit  and  fight  hard  against  the  infiuence 
of  i^ubversive  gi-oups  and  organized 
crackpots  who  are  working  to  establisn 
the  to;alit?.rIan.  Marxist  state  In  this 
country.  There  is  no  place  in  America 
for  agitators  against  our  institutions  who 
are  engaged  in  fomenting  class  struggle, 
overthrow  of  the  Govermnent.  strife  and 
antagonism.  The  tyranny  of  totalitar- 
ian'sm  has  already  ruined  the  culture 
and  freedom  of  many  foreign  peoples. 
Let  us  keep  our  own  Nation  safe  and 
secure  from  the  baneful  efTects  of  such 
doctrines.  Let  us  work  and  live  by  the 
American  principle  that  no  clique,  class, 
group,  or  faction  shall  ever  control  Amer- 
ica, that  the  only  rule  to  be  recognized 
here  is  the  rule  of  the  majority  and  by 
that  means  we  Intend  to  carry  out  the 
destiny  of  the  Nation  and  the  heritage  of 
free  men. 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  delivered 
In  substance  in  a  speech  by  me  before 
the  American  Legion.  Palmer,  Mass., 
March  15,  1947  and  before  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  Leominster,  Mass 
March  16.  1947. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  cJkUFounA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESETrrATTVlS 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  last  Congress  I  was  a 
member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
which  considered  the  matter  of  military 
justice.  It  considered  some  factual  data 
collected  for  us  by  the  hivestigator  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  After  much 
discussion  and  cmisideration  we  recom- 


mended certain  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  military  Justice. 

The  War  Department  recently  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  a  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  trying 
to  determine  whet  if  any  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  handling  of  miUtary  jus- 
tice problems.  This  committee,  com- 
posed of  eminent  lawyers,  made  a  report 
in  which  they  reccrrmended  a  number  of 
changes.  This  report,  in  many  respects, 
follows  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  cur  subcommittee. 

I  recently  sent  the  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  to  two  California 
lawyers  to  obtain  their  reaction  and  sug- 
gecUcns  with  reference  to  the  problem  of 
military  Justice  and  what  if  anything 
should  be  done  t«  make  it  more  effec- 
tive and  to  render  exact  justice.  These 
two  men  are  lawyers  ol  much  experi- 
ence, they  left  their  law  practice  to  serve 
In  the  Judge  Advocate's  Dspartment  in 
the  war  which  has  just  closed.  They  are 
thoroughly  well  trained  and  ethical  prac- 
titioners with  a  good  backlog  of  experi- 
ence in  private  piactice  and  considerable 
e.'^perience  in  the  handling  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  De- 
partment. 

They  were  k  nd  enough  to  give  me  their 
candid  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be 
done  and  I  value  tliem  most  highly.  In 
order  that  other  Members  may  have  the 
benefit  of  their  reaction  and  their  sugges- 
tions. I  am  asking  imanimous  consent 
that  the  letters  which  they  sent  me.  with 
the  names  deleted,  be  placed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  RicoRD  as  a  part  of  this 
statement. 

Therefore,  the  two  letters  referred  to 
are  hereby  set  forth  and  I  trust  that  those 
Members  who  are  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem may  have  the  time  to  read  them  as 
they  give  us  much  food  for  thought  and 
represent  the  considered  opinion  of  two 
very  able  lawyers.  These  are  the  letters: 
Sacramento,  Calit..  March.  10.  1947. 

HOM.    LiXOT    JoHNSOIf. 

Congreisman.  Third  District  of  California. 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D?ar  Lbtot:  This  will  acknowledge  your 
letter  enclosing  the  report  of  the  War  De- 
partment AdTlcory  Committee  on  Military 
Justice  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  De- 
cember 13.  ie4«,  with  the  request  for  com- 
ments by  B?n  Prantz  and  me.  Ben  and  I 
have  conferred  as  requested  but  h.ive  found 
It  difflcult  to  get  together  for  the  purpose 
of  drafting  a  joint  reply  to  you  and  he  has 
tlierefore  written  his  separate  views  ard  1 
herewith  submit  mine. 

Conference  has  been  held  with  el^ht  otter 
former  judge  advocates  or  legal  oCcers  and 
many  of  the  following  comments  are  not 
original  but  suggestive  of  my  own  conclu- 
sions. 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  in 
adopting  changes  there  are  some  basic  con- 
siderations so  fundamental  they  are  obvious 
and  because  you  are  a  lawyer  they  will  be 
immediately  recognized  by  you.  First,  the 
best  syttem  of  Justice  can  ije  destroyed  by 
an  incEpable  judge  (administration)  and  a 
good  judge  may  often  times  work  out  justice 
with  a  poor  system  of  justice.  Becord.  a 
lawyer  trained  in  the  technical  requirements 
for  the  administration  of  justice  Is  unquali- 
fied to  approve  or  disapprove  the  technical 
wcffk  of  a  scientist,  surgeon,  engineer,  or 
infantry  soldier,  nor  are  the  latter  qualified 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  work  of  a  tech- 
nlcally  trained  lawyer  (judge  advocate). 
In   addition  to  thoae  conslderatlotiB,   to   it 
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not  BlgBlflcant  and  Indlcatlv*  o(  required 
change  that  so  many  men,  who  like  myself 
were  judge  advocates,  have  so  many  criti- 
cisms of  tta«  preuDt  system  of  mllltazy  jus- 
tice and  make  so  many  sweeping  recom- 
mendations for  corrective  action?  Where. 
In  any  dvUlaa  stnictur*  at  eourti  could  be 
found  nearly  so  many  objections  or  judges 
and  lawyers  to  main  recommendations  for 
changlxkg  tJM  structure?  It  U  not  t>elieved 
possible  that  so  many  judge  advocates  can 
be  wrong  about  someUilDg  UuU  waa  so  real 
and  close  to  them  as  their  war  service. 

The  rvcommexxlatloDS  of  the  advtaory 
commute*  are  ail  coactirred  la  by  m*  and 
are  iptexMild  as  far  i\  tbey  go.  All  of  the 
reeommeiMlations  are  considered  good.  They 
do  not.  however,  grapple  with  the  basic  faults. 
The  present  unsatisfactory  system  of  mili- 
tary justice  as  written  would  probably  be 
workable  If  tbe  administration  were  good 
and  the  pressure  of  command  eantrol  ab- 
sent. The  present  system  of  military  jusUce 
as  written  contemplates  neither  poor  ad- 
ministration nor  pressure  from  any  qtiarter, 
including  command  control,  upon  the  courts. 
The  fundamental  problem,  therefore,  to 
correct  present  evils,  Involve*  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system,  of  military  justice  which 
will  eliminate  the  two  glaring  faults  oL 
maladministration  and  conunand  controL 

Faulty  administration  of  various  activities 
by    the    Government,    Including    the   Army, 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  Its  failures  to 
properly  administer  the  laws  of  our  country 
committed   to  Its  care.    Our  history  la  re- 
plete with   failures   and  maladmintstratton 
tmder   ttie    pressure   of    armed   conflict   or 
national  nnergency.    Look  at  what  bi4>pened 
to  claims.     In  the  middle  of  the  recent  war 
the    prccedture    providing    for    the    liability 
for  and  settlement  of  claims  so  completely 
broke  down  by  delays  that  an  entirely  new 
law    and    set    of   regulations   was   required. 
Look  at  what  happened  and  is  still  happen- 
ing to  the  retirement  of  civilian  personnel 
from  the  armed  forces.    An  act  of  Congress 
provides    that   officers    retired   for    physical 
disability  shall  receive  the  same  retirement 
t-ay  p.nd   benefits   as  those  of  the   Regular 
Army.     But  civilian  oflkers  being  retired  are 
believed  not  to  be  receiving  the  same  pay 
and    benefits   under   simUar   circumstances. 
Lode  at  the  fatlinres  involved  in  the  selection 
of  personnri  for  the  armed  fwcea.    Uen  by 
the    thouaanda.    who    If    properly    screei^ed 
would  have  been  Initially  rejected,  were  In- 
ducted  Into  the   armed  forces  to   be  later 
found  entirely  unqualified  or  unfit  for  the 
rigors  of  service  in  the  arnoed  forces  with 
the  consequent  loss  of  time,  money  to  the 
Government,   and   Injastiee   to  those   men. 
Look  at  what  happoied  to  assignment  of 
personnel  in  the  armed  forces  and  how  fre- 
quent It  was  the  experience  of  practically  all 
concerned  that  square  pegs  In  round  holes 
were  found  to  \x  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception      The  baalc  law  and  even  the  reg- 
ulations thereunder  were  not  bad.  bttt  the 
administration  of  them  was,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  war,  not  good. 

The  same  failtures  and  maladministration 
under  the  same  pressures  resulted  In  the 
same  kind  of  administrative  failures  as  to 
military  justice.  But  quite  apart  from  the 
obj-ctlonable  administrative  failures  which 
Impaired  the  effectiveness  of  the  military 
^  cotirts,  another  and  equally  objectionable  In- 
ftuenee  has  its  effect. 

Command  control  over  military  courts  and 
their  personnel  introduced  Into  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  what,  by  all  American 
standards.  Is  considered  an  Intolerable  out- 
side Influence  because  It  is  capcble  of  com- 
pletely destroying  the  purpose  of  justice  for 
which  those  courts  were  created. 

Line  ofltcers  of  Infantry.  artiUery.  and  the 
others  are  an  Integral  part  of  command  cen- 
tred, and  their  entire  efCort  la  directed  toward 
the  actual  training  and  employment  of  men 
and  materiel  for  and  In  combat.  Dlsc4)llne 
is  an   essential   part  of  that  training  and 


effort  and  makea  tb*  work  at  tbcm 
possible.  Discipline  Is  employed  by 
line  oOeers  to  the  extent  required  to  otrtaln 
compliance  with  the  requirement*  of  their 
mi85lon.  Discipline  by  them,  except  in  a 
small  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  eases,  ob- 
tains such  con^llanc*.  But  when  diadfdine 
fails  to  obtain  sadi  compllaiwe,  they  kxA 
toe  something  beyond  their  own  availaU* 
disciplinary  methods,  and  in  that  search  they 
usually  go  to  the  military  court*.  But  they 
are  «tin  thinking  about  dlsciplln*,  not 
justice. 

In  the  administration  at  justice  by  the 
military  court*,  llr»e  cfflcers  who  train  and  are 
trained  for  a  lifetime  with  the  hnperatlv* 
need  for  discipline,  comprise  the  mUltary 
courts  which  are  expected  In  the  fraction 
at  1  percent  of  the  caaee  where  ordinary  dto- 
clplliie  breaks  down,  to  administer  Jtistlce. 
Is  It  not  too  much  to  expect  that  those  fine 
line  officers  so  constituted  will  not  mi  the 
courts  continue  to  admlntoter  di*ciiAine 
rather  than  Justice? 

In  short,  to  provide  military  coixrt*  with 
acceptable  justice  for  those  brought  before 
fehem.  Is  It  not  baalc  that  thoae  court*  must 
be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  men  In 
that  field  as  technically  qtiallfied  as  those 
in  the  fields  of  science,  surgery,  engineer- 
ing, etc.? 

It  will  be  observed  that  command  control 
by  a  line  offlcer  exercising  general  court  mar- 
tial jurisdiction  making  his  Influence  felt 
either  by  enforcing  his  desires  upon  the  court 
or  disapproving  or  approving  the  concltjsion* 
of  the  court,  Is  only  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  military  courts  to  acceptaWy 
administer  justice.  Aiwjther  and  eqmlty 
baf  ic  reason  la  the  lack  erf  technical  training 
and  temperament  of  the  line  officers  who  sit 
on  the  courts  which  imfits  them  to  adminis- 
ter the  courts  other  than  arbltrarUy. 

The  recommendations  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment Advisory  Committee  on  Military  Jus- 
tice can  therefore  be  said  to  be  helpful  but 
will  only  result  In  the  same  problems  during 
the  next  war.  The  corrective  measure* 
should  Include: 

1.  That  the  Judge  Advocate  General  and 
bis  entire  corpe  of  officer*  should  be  abso- 
lutely and  completely  severed  from  Army  ad- 
ministrative control  and  this  should  be  ac- 
complished by  making  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department  an  Independent  de- 
partment directly  under  the  Secretary  of 
War.  So  long  as  any  commander  has  con- 
trol  over  his  judge  advocate  we  can  expect 
trouble. 

2.  The  Judge  advocates  should  serve  a* 
Judges  for  all  classes  of  military  court*.  In 
special  and  general  courts  martial  the  ac- 
cused should  be  given  the  choice  of  a  trial  by 
the  ctJtn-t  (that  Is,  the  judge  advocate)  or 
with  the  usual  offloers  norr  comprising  thoae 
courts  sitting  not  as  a  court,  but  a*  a  jury. 
The  judge  advocate  ahoold  be  given  the  same 
Judicial  independence  and  the  same  If  not 
greater  authority  as  that  exercised  by  civilian 
judges. 

S.  For  reasons  stated  above,  legislation  and 
regulations  should  discourage  the  transfer 
of  line  oflJcers  to  the  Jtxlge  Advocate  Gener- 
al's Department  becatise  their  previotis  train- 
ing, temperament  and  qualifications  will 
usually  unfit  them  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  justice  as  distinguished  from  dl*- 
clpllne,  even  though  they  be  law^'er*. 
Judge  advocates— that  la.  Judges— should  be 
selected  with  greatest  care  and  emphasto 
upon  their  previous  background,  training  and 
temperament  to  qualify  for  the  Important 
work  of  Judge. 

4.  Tb  assist  the  Judge  Advocate  General^ 
Department  In  the  procurement  of  the  de- 
sirable personnel  from  the  civilian  legal  pro- 
fession of  the  Nation,  the  living  and  other 
condition*  offered  to  them  (Including  the 
separate  promotion  list  recommended  by  the 
War  Department  Aitvlsory  Oomrolttee) 
should  be  made  desirable  for  lawyers  by  ac- 
cording them  treatment  at  least  commensu- 


rate with  that  wWch  tbey  as 

men  enjoy  In  civilian  life. 

6.  The  Jodge  Advoeat*  Ocncrall*  Depart- 
ment, which  admlntoter*  not  oely  Jnrtio*  laaft 
as  well  provides  the  legal  senrlees  lor  tlM 

Army,  should  be  augmented  many  times  over 
It*  present  strength  a*  reeamiiended  by  the 
War  Department  Advlaary  Coanmittee.  It  la 
believed  that  large  indtiatrlal  eooeern*.  ■octo 
a*  General  Motor*.  Ford.  General  Eectrio, 
United  State*  Steel,  none  of  whom  can  ba 
said  to  have  the  ramified  legal  responslbllittea 
or  problenis  a*  th*t  of  the  Judge  Advocata 
General'*  Department  for  the  United  States 
Army,  each  has  a  legal  staff  wlthoot  any  re- 
sponfllbllltles  for  the  admlntotratlon  of  any 
justice  between  Individuals  hi  their  personal 
affairs  many  times  the  size  of  that  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General'*  Department  in 
either  wartime  or  peacetime. 

Assuring  you  that  it  ha*  been  a  pleasiu-e 
and  an  honor  to  present  to  you  my  com- 
ments on  the  report  of  the  War  Department 
Advisory  Committee,  and  with  kindest  per- 
sonal regard*.  I  am 

Sincerely  youra, 

AUBEST  E.  Shxets. 


7,  1947. 

Dear  Rot:  Examination  of  the  report  of 
Advisory  Committee  on  Military  Jtutice  hn- 
p^s  me  to  coa4>liment  the  committee  and 
those  who  contributed  to  its  report  on  a 
workmanlike  Job  and  a  real  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  the  administration  of 
military  jtistlce. 

It  Is  my  desire  to  suggest  a  procedtire  that 
Is  perhaps  more  advanced  thsm  the  commit- 
tee to  at  this  time  willing  to  recommend. 

I  suggest  that  the  primary  function  of  ad- 
ministering military  justice  be  vested  In  and 
made  the  responsibility   of   the   Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Department.     To  thia  end. 
the  department  should  be  made  a  separata 
branch  of  the  Army  answerable  only  to  the 
President  of   the   United   States.     To   each 
command    exerciaing   geiveral    cotu-t-maxtial 
jurifidlctioii.  there  should  be  asalgned  three 
cfll:ers  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  De- 
partment: (1)  an  officer  of  suitable  rank  to 
act  as  the  law  member:  (2)  an  oflL:er  to  act 
as  trial  Judge  advocate;   and  (3)    an  offlcer 
to  act  as  defense  counsel.    The  law  memt>er 
would  preside  over  the  court;  and  It  might 
be  found  advisable  for  the  trial  Judge  ad- 
vocate and  defense  counsel  to  change  places 
after  every  so  many  trials.    The  right  of  the 
accused  to  choose  his  own  counsel  In  addition 
to  or  In  lieu  of  the  defense  coimsel  should  be 
retained.    These  three  officers  would  perform 
no  other  duties  and  would  provide  the  nu- 
cleus for  every  general  court  he!d  within  the 
coAmand.     These  officers  would  be  entirely 
removed   from   any   direction   by   the  com- 
mander of  the  command  to  which  they  are 
assigned  and  would  be  responsible  only  to 
the    Judge    Advocate    General.    The    other 
members  of  the  court  would  be  selected  Ijy 
the  law  member  from  a  panel  of  available 
officers  submitted  by  the  commander.  .TTie 
commander  would  order   the  same  pretrial 
Investigation  he  does  now  and  would  order 
the  soldier  to  trial  If  he  so  determlnrd  from 
the   Investigation:    Irat  there  his  atrthortty 
would  cease.    Any  evidence  that  the  court** 
decision  was  In  any  way  influenced  by  pres- 
sure or  suggestion  upon  any  court  member 
by  the  commander  would  Immediately  be  re- 
ported by  the  law  member  to  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  for  Investigation  and  would 
be  a  ground  for  ordering  a  new  trial.     The 
Judgment  would  be  the  free  jtidgment  of  the 
members  of  Oie  cotrrt  except  tnat  It  woufcl 
be  subject  to  a  table  of  maxlmtnn  ptmlfh- 
ments  and.  In  a  few  cases,  minimum  punMi- 
ments.     The  record   of   the  trial   would  be 
reviewed  by  the  Judge  Advocate  GeneraJ  and 
not  by  the  cornmander's  staff  Judge  advocate. 
The  sentence  ccu'd  be  reduced  by  tlie  Judge 
Advocate  General  but  not  Irr  the  ootmnander. 
Wh«i  T  qwak  of  the  Jodge  Advocate  Oen- 
eral.  I   refer,  at  course,  to  hto         *^ 
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There  are  many  details  to  be  coi^pleted 
the  foregoing  plan;  but  It  Is  my 
to  outline  the  eventlals  (or  your 
ttoo. 

Except  as  the  foregoing 
conflict  with  the  report.  I 
realistic  approach  to  a  problem 
a  direct  and  open-minded  soluti 
there  are  some  recommendations 
not  endorse  with  enthusiasm. 
tb«  minority:  and.  In  general,  I 
•dmlratlon  for  the  report  and 
Bible  for  It. 
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Mr.    SCHWABE    of    Oklahohia 
Speaker.  I  have  been  very  much 
by  the  reading  of  the  follow 
written  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Hutton.  of 
City,  entitled   "To  the   Eight 
gress": 

To    THE     ElCHTTrTH     CoNcJeSS 


Mr 

intrigued 

g  article 

New  York 

eth  Con- 
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t  »o 


Am  frtca. 
invisl  Jle 


»rj 


SSMATOaS    AKD    KZr>aS<'KNTATIVCS 
TO  TOW 
CENTLUXM     OF     THE     COM08X9B : 

Which  elected  you  was  an  insist 
•gainst  Interference  with  the  llTei 
tl«s  of  the  people. 

This  Interference  came  from 
One  was  by  a  vast  bureaucracy 
power  to  rule  and  regulate  our 
In  disregard  of  statutes  passed 
gress  of  the  United  States  of 

Ihe  second  was  by  the 
ment"    of    irresponsible    labor 
hare  been  exempt  from  the  law 
all  others  must  live. 

We   want   bureaucrats   and 
to  be  governed  by  law. 

We  want  social  security  from 

We  want  to  be  sure  that  our 
not  be  pliuiged  Into  darkness. 

We  are  tired  of  all  economic 

Congress   must    reclaim    and 
eoQStitutional  duties  as  the  Boa 
tors  of  this  Nation,  responsible  t 
holders. 

We  demand  government  by  .la 
pose  government  by  men. 

We  must  keep  the  doors  of 
open  to  every  American,  vhethei 
tenement  or  on  a  boulevard 
of  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  R 
!■  Afacrlca. 

Betum  to  the  check   and 
and  error — profit  and  loss  tmd 
system.    Take  Government  out 
which  Is  conducted  with  taxpayers 

We  oppose  whittling  away  our 
liberty. 

We  want  Irrs^ponslble  power 

We    want    representative 
fight    moDopoUwtic 
Government,  buatnws,  or  labcu-. 

We  want  to  rettim  to 
tmment — "equal  Justice  under 

We  want  the  Wagner  Act 
light  of  the  abuses  which  have 
under  It. 

We  want  to  know  why  there 
three  times  as  many  strikes  sln^e 
was  passed. 

We  want  all  worker*  to  prospfr- 
they  are  all  customers.    There 
gains  when  the  loss  of  wages 
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leaves  the  worker  behind  the  eight-ball  for 
months  or  years  before  he  can  catch  up. 

There  are  no  labor  gains  when  strikes  fores 
wage  Increases  which  do  not  result  in  in- 
creased production  and  must  therefore  b« 
paid  by  all  the  people  through  higher  prices. 

Labor  unions  have  exerted  power  over  the 
lives  of  millions.  More  power  than  the  Gov- 
ernment can  constitutionally  assert.  This 
must  be  stopped. 

No  man  or  group  of  men  has  the  right  to 
paralyze  all  business  activities  and  throw 
millions  out  of  work. 

No  American  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  to  anyone  for  the  right  to  a  Job. 
Slavery  was  supposed  to  have  been  abolished 
81  years  ago. 

No  American  should  be  compelled  to  go 
on  strike  without  a  democratic  opportunity 
to  voice  his  opinion. 

We  want  the  working  people  of  this  Na- 
tion to  have  the  freedom  and  the  liberty 
promised   under  our   Constitution. 

Labor  is  worthy  of  its  hire — capital  in- 
centive risk  is  no  longer  worthy  of  its  hire. 
Labor  shculd  return  for  Its  hire  an  honest 
days  work  to  capital  incentive  risk. 

Representative  government  ,  should  be 
worthy  of  its  hire.  It  shoulil  return  an 
honest  day's  work. 

I  pose  the  question: 

When  representative  government  falls  to 
protect  and  defend  and  uphold  constitu- 
tional liberties  have  they  given  an  honest 
day's  work  to  those  who  pay  their  salaries — 
the  ta-Tpayers? 

Congress  has  witnessed  the  whittling 
away  of  the  liberties  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  go  to  work. 

We  want  waste  In  Government  ended. 

Congress  must  demand  a  dcastic  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  expendittires  so  that  there 
may  be  no  further  Increase  in  Federal  debt. 
but  rather  a  progressive  reduction.  It  is 
only  a  corrupt,  stupid  government  that  de- 
stroys the  value  of  the  people's  money, 
therefore  Congress,  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  dollar,  mtist  stop  deficit  financing  and 
direct  an  honest  basis  of  meeting  debts 
squarely  and  living  within  its  Income. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  public  Questions 
on  which  indu.stry  shculd  express  its  view- 
point. 

We  want  taxes  reduced.  Too  much  money 
is  now  being  poured  into  Government  bu- 
reaus and  spent  without  thought  or  reason. 
We  want  this  money  made  available  to  buy 
better  tools  and  equipment  and  thus  en- 
courage incre».ed  production  by  human 
energy  and  skills.  Only  in  this  way  will 
we  enjoy  lower  i^ts  as  wages  and  standards 
rise. 

We  want  you  to  encourage  the  enterprise 
system  which  built  this  country  from  13 
weak  colonies  Into  the  No.  1  world  pxDwer. 

We  want  you  to  say  to  every  American. 
"Speak  up.  Express  your  opinion.  Give 
your  counsel  frtcly  on  all  public  questions. 
Have  no  fear  ot'  retaliation." 

We  want  mere  men  who  can  create  p&j 
checks — more  pay  checks — bigger  pay  checks. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  the  trustees  of  Amer- 
ican liberty,  the  guardians  of  American  pros- 
perity. 

As  you  face  tliis  trust,  act  upon  what  is 
right  not  who  Ik  right.  Put  aside  political 
expediency.  Legislate  for  America.  Cooper- 
ate with  the  PresideTit  of  the  United  States 
and  let  him  cooperate  with  you.  Make 
some  sacrifice  of  opinion  for  national  unity. 

Tou.  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  must  re- 
unite our  people.  Tou  must  reinstate  the 
incentive  to  work,  the  Incentivs  to  risk  cap- 
ital in  new  ventures,  free  from  crvishing  tax- 
ation and  crippling  red  tape. 

Yotir  success  in  this  effort  will  Justify  the 
faith  of  our  founding  fathers.    Your  failure 
may  mark  the  co  lapse  of  the  last  citadel  of 
a  free  people  anywhere  on  this  globe. 
Respectfully  yours, 

I.  P.  HxrrroK. 

WiSTBtTaT,  LON«  laLAMO.  N.  T. 


Tkc  Man  WHk  Greca  Fuif ert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  enclose  the  fol- 
lowing entitled  "The  Man  With  Green 
Rngers."  the  story  of  Luther  Burbank. 
which  was  presented  at  8  p.  m.  on  the 
evening  of  March  17,  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  starring  Lionel 
Barrymore. 

This  was  one  of  a  long  and  notable 
series  of  weekly  dramatizations,  familiar 
to  listeners  as  the  Cavalcade  of  America 
and  sponsored  by  the  du  Pont  Co.,  of 
Wilmington,  Del. 

To  me,  it  was  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive. 

March  17  is  happily  associated  with 
"the  wearing  of  the  green,"  symbolic  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  It  is  also  the  last  fes- 
tive occasion  before  the  birth  of  Spring, 
when  we  eagerly  look  for  the  first  tender 
shoots  of  green  to  push  up  from  the  good 
earth.  It  is  the  season  of  hope  and  faith 
and  discovery  and  expectant  growth. 

On  March  17,  we  honored  St.  Patrick, 
the  spiritual  leader,  who  brought  the 
glowing  belief  in  a  life  everlasting  to 
many  millions  of  our  people. 

In  this  year  of  1947.  on  the  evening  of 
that  same  day,  we  also  honored  one  of 
our  fellow-men  who  employed  his  God- 
given  talents  for  the  benefit  of  all  hu- 
manity. With  Imaeination.  industry, 
and  skill,  he  opened  up  new  horizons  in 
the  world  about  us,  and  as  he  experi- 
mented with  the  secrets  of  nature,  he 
came  to  know  the  all-abiding  love  that 
spells  creation.  His  love  of  plants  and 
all  growing  things  reached  out  to  em- 
brace humanity  and  to  glimpse  the  fun- 
damental truth  which  is  God. 

He  was  "the  man  with  green  fingers," 
the  eminent  naturalist  and  horticul- 
turist. Luther  Burbank. 

As  a  Cong'ressman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  State  which  has  given  so  many  ideals 
and  so  many  great  men  to  the  shaping  of 
our  lives,  I  am  proud  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  the  name  of  one 
of  her  most  distinguished  sons,  Luther 
Burbank. 

He  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Mass..  on 
March  7,  1849,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and 
was  brought  up  in  a  typical  New  England 
home.  It  is  unlikely  that  Lulher  would 
have  grown  up  to  mold  plant  life  to  the 
needs  of  humanity,  if  he  had  lived  his 
childhood  away  from  the  constant  com- 
pany of  trees  and  flowers,  unobservant  of 
earth  and  sky. 

New  England  Is  a  land  of  varied  and 
stimulating  climate.  From  tht  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  trailing  arbutus  from  be- 
neath the  melting  snows  of  March  until 
the  purple  wild  aster  goes  to  sleep  in  the 
last  full  glory  of  autumn's  ending,  all 
plant  life  is  active. 

Like  all  coimtry  boys,  he  had  chores  to 
do — bringing  in  the  wood,  pulling  weeds, 
feeding  the  chickens,  driving  the  cows  to 
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pasture,  learning  the  habits  of  work  and 
self-reliance.  He  was  awakened  in  the 
morning  by  the  song  of  the  robin,  and  the 
last  thing  he  heard  at  night  before  he 
went  to  sleep  was  the  chorus  of  the 
green-coated  frogs.  To  a  boy  of  so  in- 
tense a  nature.  Nature  spoke  to  him  in  a 
language  rich  with  meaning. 

His  father  liked  to  point  out  to  him  the 
habits  of  ants,  birds,  and  squirrels.  Lu- 
ther saw  not  only  the  jay,  the  robin,  and 
the  bluebird,  but  the  life  that  was  in 
growing  flowers. 

As  his  powers  of  observation  devel- 
oped, he  was  drawn  into  the  great  out- 
of-doors.  He  roamed  through  the  fields 
and  along  the  meadow's  streams.  In  the 
woodlands  he  looked  for  wild  roses,  col- 
umbines, and  in  the  deeper  shade,  the 
thickets  of  laurel.  He  learned  the  names 
and  uses  of  the  different  roots  and  herbs, 
wondering  what  separated  them  from 
one  another,  his  fancy  dwelling  on  new 
forms  that  might  be  bom  He  was  a  nat- 
uralist by  birth,  reveling  in  the  trees  and 
fields  and  all  the  plants  that  seemed  to 
him  as  living  children  of  Nature. 

The  story  goes  that  when  little  Luther 
saw  a  petal  fall  from  a  flower,  he  would 
try  to  put  it  back.  His  affection  for  the 
plant  world  was  like  that  which  other 
children  lavish  on  their  pet  animals. 
From  his  tender  care  of  them  developed 
that  interest  and  eagerness  to  under- 
stand. His  curiosity  and  love  was  the 
first  step  toward  knowledge. 

Burbank  had  little  formal  schooling. 
At  the  ege  of  15,  he  entered  Lancaster 
Academy  and  attended  It  for  several  win- 
ters. During  the  summers,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Aimes  plow  works  at 
Worcester,  learning  the  pattern-maker's 
trade. 

L:ke  so  many  other  grrcat  men.  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  his  friends  thought 
he  might  never  be  stable  and  settled  in 
any  vocation.  He  had  shown  an  enthusi- 
asm for  so  many  different  lines  of  inves- 
ti?^ation — plant  life,  animals,  medicine, 
literature,  the  arts  and  sciences — that  it 
seemed  he  would  never  fully  concentrate 
on  any  one  of  them.  In  later  years, 
however,  knowledge  in  these  subjects  all 
proved  valuable  in  his  plant  work. 
Writing  of  this  period,  he  says : 
When  I  was  about  19.  In  1B68.  probably  the 
turning  point  of  my  career  In  fixing  my  life 
work  In  the  production  of  new  sptcies  and 
varieties  of  plant  life  was  fixed  by  the  read- 
ing of  Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and 
Plants  Under  Domestication,  which  I  ob- 
tained from  the  library  at  Lancaster.  Mass., 
my  old  home.  I  think  It  is  Impossible  for 
most  people  to  realize  the  thrills  of  Joy  I 
had  In  reading  this  most  wonderful  work. 
The  reading  of  this  book  was  without  doubt 
the  turning  point  In  my  life  work. 

At  the  age  of  21  he  purchased,  with  the 
small  amount  of  money  obtained  from 
his  father's  estate  and  a  mortgage,  a 
small  tract  of  land — 17  acres— in  the 
town  of  Lunenburg. 

He  at  once  began  market  gardening. 
Oiiginal  and  pracdcal  in  his  methods,  he 
developed  a  potato  which  made  him 
world  famous.  The  Burbank  potato 
added  $20,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation,  which  fact  is  very  important 
when  judged  by  the  standards  of  those 
times.    This  discovery  averted  an  immi- 


nent potato  famine.  For  this  achieve- 
ment, however,  he  received  only  $150. 
which  was  the  simi  paid  to  him  by  a  local 

seedsman. 

In  1875,  he  moved  to  California,  locat- 
ing at  Santa  Rosa.  He  established  a 
very  successful  nursery  business  and  later 
enlarged  his  holdii^s  to  include  exten- 
sive experimental  grounds,  where  over  a 
million  plants  were  raised  each  year  for 
testing. 

Through  cross-breeding  and  selection, 
he  developed  many  new  forms  of  plant 
life,  which  gained  for  him  a  world-wide 
reputation.  In  addition  to  the  Burbank 
pcitato,  he  originated  many  rapid-grow- 
ing edible  thomless  cacti,  to  give  nourish- 
ment to  men  and  animals  in  desert  coun- 
tries. He  developed  the  Santa  Rosa, 
Clim;ix  Wickson,  Apple,  Gold  and  other 
plums;  a  new  fruit,  the  Plumcot;  the 
Gicnt.  Sugar  and  Stoneless  prunes;  the 
Burbank  cherry;  the  Burbank,  Santa 
Rosa  and  Peachblow  roses;  Shasta 
daisies.  Giant  and  Fragrance  Callas,  and 
many  other  new  flowers,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, grasses,  ferns,  and  trees,  and  nuts. 
In  the  field  of  fruit  and  flowers  wliich  he 
improved,  his  woik  is  without  a  rival. 

For  over  50  years  he  worked  hand  in 
hand  with  Nature.    As  he  said: 

What  a  Joy  lift  Is  when  you  have  made  a 
close  working  partnership  with  Natvire,  help- 
ing her  to  produce  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind new  forms,  size,  color  and  flavor  never 
befoie  seen  on  this  globe,  and  grains  of 
enormously  increased  productiveness. 

On  April  11, 1926,  he  died,  leaving  many 
valuable  experiments  unfinished.  True 
to  his  first  love,  he  was  laid  to  rest  under 
the  sheltering  branches  of  his  favorite 
tree  in  the  garden  of  his  home  at  Santa 
Rosa. 

And  a  world  mourned  his  passing. 

Luther  Burbank  was  a  benefactor  of 
the  human  race,  but,  more  than  this,  a 
man  whose  intimate  awareness  of  the 
secrets  of  natural  life  brought  him  closer 
to  an  understanding  of  God. 

With  all  of  his  being,  he  sought  com- 
munion with  creation. 

He  left  to  us  the  inspiration  to  work, 
in  all  ways,  for  the  growth  of  self  in 
service  to  others  on  the  road  toward 
Eternal  Truth. 


Bnild  Warshq>s  on  Pacific  Coast 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdag.  March  18,  f  9<7 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Rotell,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  District 
Metal  Trades  Council.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  reading  as  follows: 

At  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  District  Metal  Trades  CouncU, 
convened  in  San  Francisco  last  month  and 
attended  by  300  delegates  representing  thou- 
sands of  shipyard  and  metal  craftsmen  who 
performed  their  jobs  in  an  exemplary  way 


during  the  war  period,  the  fonofwtcg  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adooted: 

"Whereas  during  the  past  5  years  there  has 
been  an  urgent  demand  for  warships  in  order 
to  enable  our  Nation  adequately  to  fight 
common  enemies,  and 

"Whereas  the  workers  and  employers  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast 
have  demonstrated  not  merely  their  abUity 
to  construct  worships  but  by  their  nnmerovjs 
production  records  their  excellence  and  pro- 
ficiency In  this  art;  and 

"Whereas  unless  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  Immediately  and  forcefully  Im- 
pressed with  the  outEtandir4;  record  of  tlie 
Pacific  coast  area,  a  return  to  pr«war  condi- 
tions with  almost  complete  construction  of 
all  warships  In  areas  other  than  the  Pacific 
coast  will  result,  and 

"Whereas  It  is  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern as  well  as  the  concern  of  the  workers 
and  employers  In  the  shlobulldlng  Industry 
to  Insure  that  a  proportionate  amount  <rf 
warships  will  continiie  to  l>e  constructed  on 
the  Pacific  coast:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  Shlpfltters  and  Helpers, 
Local  No.  9,  go  on  record  at  the  seventh  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast  District 
Metal  Trades  Council  that  Congress  be  peti- 
tioned to  provide  that  a  prop>ortlonat«  num- 
ber of  warships  will  be  buUt  on  the  Paclflo 
coast." 


Alaskaa  Ddfeetet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  D.  JOHNSON 

or  OKLSHOMA 

IN  THE  HOfDSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
^>eakei'.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  an  article  quoting  me  citing 
the  strategic  position  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  which  appeared  in  the  Ketchikan 
(Alaska)  CSironicle  on  March  14.  1947: 


Solon    Ubgeb    Stkomq    Axjlsxa 

Oklahomah  Cites  Stsategic  PocmoN  or 

TEaaiTOXT 

(By  Chaiies  Haslet) 

Washington. — ^The  United  States  aSioald 
fortify  Alaska  and  maintain  highway,  air- 
port, and  communication  faculties  there  "so 
we  can  remain  strong  in  that  area,"  Repn 
resentative  Glen  D.  Johnson.  Democrat,  Ot- 
lahoma,  said  today. 

The  Oklahoman  said:  "Alaska  commands 
a  strategic  position  should  we  become  In- 
volved at  any  time  In  the  future  with  a  Eu- 
ropean nation.  It  also  Is  in  a  strategic  posi- 
tion in  connection  with  our  mandated  Is- 
lands in  the  Pacific. 

"As  long  as  we  have  a  tense  situation  In 
China,  Korea,  and  with  present  unsettled 
conditions  In  Europe,  we  should  keep  Alaska 
impregnable ." 

Congress  should  provide  appropriations 
necessary  to  keep  open  radio,  tekegraph.  and 
other  communication  facilities  with  Alaska 
and  to  maintain  any  airport  faculties  need- 
ed there  by  the  military,  be  continued. 

WANTS  ALCAN  OPEN 

In  addltkm.  he  said,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  should  keep  open  the  Aican  Highway 
•8  a  vital  lifeline. 

Johnson  said  some  suggestions  had  been 
made  that  some  displaced  peraons  and 
refugees  shoxild  be  seuied  in  Alaska. 

Expressing  his  oppositkm  to  such  a  plan, 
he  said  that  if  anyone  is  going  to  aet'.^  in 
Alaska,  it  abould  be  tiM  veterans  oC  W«rid 
War  n. 
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Tuesday.  March  18.  1947 

Mr.    CHARA-    Mr.    Speaker 
leave  to  extend  my  remaxics 
CKO,  I  include  the  following 
the  Mankato  Free  Press,   o 
Minn.,  dated  March  14.  194 

TT    UVST    tX    Om    OWN    PE()caAM 

There  Is  certain   to  be  delay 
careful  consideration  by  Congreie 
kxig-range   implications   of  Pr  sident 
man's  proposal  for  "taking  ore 
are  finally  decided.    That  is  as 
Instead  of  criticizing  the  public 
come  and  encourage  weighty 
belore  we  ccmmit  ourselves 
such  a  program,  wtiich  may  and 
have  worldwide  ramifications. 

Immediate  relief  for  Greece 
also  for  Turlcey.    That  should  be 
only  with  the  understanding  th  it 
commit  us  to  further  action  u  itil 
has  h.id  the  opportunity  to  heir 
all  sides  of  this  proposal. 

It   is  trtie  tl^t   this  countr 
itself  apart,  follow  a  policy  of 
say  tliat  we  have  no  interest 
of  International  events.    There 
bers  of  Congress,  few  citizens  th 
who  still  cling  to  unregenerate 
of  this  Itlnd. 

But  it  Is  equally  true  that  a  gteat 
of   citizens   of   this   Nation    an 
opposed  to  talcing  over  Brltaii^s 
imperialism,  as  well  as  her 
bolstering  the  tottering.  8o-caIl4d 
regmes  In  the  Mediterranean 
In  the  South  Pacific,  and  elsewfiere 
globe. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  ttie 
Greece,  or  of  the  rest  of  the 
that  we  are  moving  into  Creese 
the  throne  occupied  by  a 
ain's  royal  family.  If  it  can  U 
the  Oreek  people  do  not  want 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  i 
that  we  are  placing  our  wealt|i 
power,  and  our  fighting  forces 
land's  territorial  demands  and 
aims  In  China  or  Burma,  or  A^ica 
wlMT*  else. 

That  is  why  many  Congressnlen 
ators  hAve  asked  the  seemingly 
tlon,  "Why  are  we  doing  this 
Why  are  we  not  acting  throug  t 
KaUons?" 

The  thing  that  we  want  is  tc 
racy,  lilierty.  and  independence 
tunlty  to  survive  throughout 
believe  that  only  by  such  an 
fraeilom   for   denaocratic   ideal: 
paaca  ba  ■  tired.    On  two 
tba  paat  90   years  we   have 
eJectlvely   that    we    are    w: 
everything  that  we  have  or 
aaaure  these  privileges  to  other 

We  aaa  in  the  continued 
afgreaakm  of  Russia  a  serious  t4reat 
alma  and  hopes. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
are  willing  to  place  our  unrest  rved  support 
back  of  British  imperialism  mc  rely  to  block 
the  designs  of  communistic  agi  resslon. 

If  we  are  to  carry  out.  In  all 
and  dangerous  Implications,  the 
President  Truman  sketchily  ou  tlined 
address  to  Congress  on  Wednes  lay 
must  do  it  as  an  American  po  icy 
on  otir  own  democratic  Ideals  a  ad 
at  freedom.   Independence   ani  i 
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will  never  win  the  support,  either  of  the 
American  people  or  of  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world.  If  we  proceed 
otherwise. 

To  set  up  and  formulate  such  a  policy 
will  take  time. 

This  crisis  has  dropped  on  Congress  and  on 
the  American  people  with  great  suddenness. 
If  the  administration  knew  Lt  was  coming 
then  most  asstiredly  the  President  erred  In 
not  taking  the  people  Into  bis  confidence 
socner. 

If  he  did  not  realize  that  it  was  coming, 
then  he  should  be  the  first  to  request  care- 
ful consideration  on  the  part  of  Congress 
and  patience  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  before  a  final  decision  Is  rendered. 

Such  temporary  aid  as  may  be  necessary 
should  be  extended  to  Greece  and  to  Turkey 
now  but  the  final  decsion  on  long-range 
commitments  toward  a  genera]  policy  of  tak- 
ing over  Britain's  commitments  aroimd  the 
world  should  be  carefully  weighed  by  Con- 
gr'?ss  and  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  American  public,  before  the  final 
ticket  is  written. 


In  Desperate  Need  of  Jackson  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  read  a  most  impres- 
sive and,  in  many  respects,  pertinent  and 
timely  editorial  in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune  of  March  15,  1947.  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Lloyd  Jones,  one  of  the  ablest  edi- 
torial writers  in  America. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  this  edito- 
rial. Mr.  Jones  Quotes  Andrew  Jackson  as 
having  said:  "One  man  with  courage 
makes  a  majority."  ' 

I  am  pleased  to  quote  fJOr.  Jones*  edi- 
torial: 


IN 


TZ  KXED  or  JACKSON  TODAT 


(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 

Down  In  old  South  Carolina  Andrew  Jack- 
8on  was  l>orn  ICO  years  ago  today.  What  this 
country  needs  now  Is  an  Andrew  Jackson  in 
the  VThite  House,  a  President  who  has  a  back- 
bone that  Russia  will  notice.  We  have 
played  politics  for  the  benefit  of  ccurthcuse 
politicians  until  the  country  is  getting  sick 
and  tired  of  the  shilly-shally  performances  in 
our  National  Capital. 

Last  November  the  people,  in  despair, 
turned  to  the  Republican  Party.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  failed  the  people.  It  had 
built  up  office  holding  by  taxing  and  buying 
and  electing  tmtil  we  were  on  the  road  to 
complete  autocracy.  Because  the  Democratic 
Party  was  no  longer  democratic,  the  voters 
turned  to  the  only  party  available  and  put 
a  majority  of  Republicans  in  Congress. 

There  are  some  forthright,  sincere,  and 
courageous  statesmen  on  the  Republican  side 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  but  they 
are  few.  There  are  a  lot  of  petty  politicians 
who  should  have  no  place  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  who  only  got  there 
because  they  were  registered  as  Republicans 
and  rode  into  office  on  the  people's  protest  to 
the  party  In  power 

'  Senator  Mooks  has  put  Oklahoma  before 
the  public  as  a  State  of  resolute  American 
principles  as  It  has  never  been  placed  tjefore. 

The  only  reason  the  Republican  Party  Is  In 
oontrol  of  Congress  now  la  there  is  no  all- 


out  stalwart  and  uncompromising  American- 
minded  party  to  put  there. 

We  need  a  Republican  Party  today  with 
the  courage  and  the  character  that  brought 
the  Reptibllcan  Party  into  being,  that  was 
the  champion  of  the  United  States  when 
effort  was  made  to  divide  the  States.  No, 
we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  Republican  Par.y^ 
today.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  It,  with 
all  its  weakness,  it  is  infinitely  more  Ameri- 
can than  the  Democratic  Party  which  has 
concerned  Itself  with  spending  the  people's 
money  to  keep  3.000,000  office-holding  voters 
on  the  public  pay  roll  to  vote  them.  As  a 
party,  the  Democrats  have  lost  all  sense  of 
consecration.    Not  a  statesman  among  them. 

Unless  the  Republicans  in  the  House  and 
Senate  cea;e  to  b-^  c'lvided  among  faemselves, 
quibbling  and  que  .ellng  over  petty  patron- 
age end  unite  to  v  ve  strength  and  power  to 
America,  here  should  be  and  will  be  a  new 
psrty  bor.i  to  save  cur  country,  as  was  done 
before. 

There  wasn't  much  talk  of  a  new  party  In 
18C6.  Only  a  few  country  newspapers  pro- 
claimed for  It.  But  it  happened.  And  it  can 
happen  again.  There  Is  more  discussion  go- 
ing through  the  malls  now  than  there  was  in 
1856.  There  Is  a  growing  cry  for  a  party  of 
Ameiicans  who  do  not  trim  and  trade. 

Our  domestic  matters  are  in  a  mess,  and 
the  majority  of  our  Representatives  and 
Senators  of  l>oth  parties  appear  to  have  no 
idea  how  to  correct  our  evils.  And  what  is 
worse,  they  show  no  disposition  to  do  so 
even  though  they  know  what  should  be  done. 
And  in  international  matters,  we  have  just 
gone  soft  and  sappy  to  the  point  that  it  Is 
not  only  alarming  but  it  is  disgusting. 

Think  of  cur  State  Department  spending 
our  money  to  buy  and  ship  abroad  as  exhibits 
of  cur  culture  a  lot  of  grotesque  paintings 
that  an  art  teacher  wouldn't  pin  up  on  a 
4th  grade  classroom  wall. 

Think  of  our  Department  of  State  spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  broadcast  to  the  few 
receiving  sets  there  are  in  Russia  such  con- 
summate lollypop  nonsense  as  Turkey  in  the 
straw  and  hillbilly  guitar  songs. 

We  need  an  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  White 
House,  and  not  a  White  House  in  Jp-ckson 
County,  Mo.  We  need  an  Andrew  Jackson 
in  the  White  House  who  will  be  smart 
enough  and  brave  enough  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  in  our  national  capital  there 
are  a  lot  of  social  gullibles.  as  well  as  political 
trimmers  and  hangers-on,  who  can  be  bought 
for  a  caviar  sandwich. 

The  most  sumptuous  lay-out  of  foods  and 
drinks  and  display  of  costly  dishes,  silver- 
ware, goldware,  and  jewelry  anywhere  in 
America  is  in  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ington. There  the  great  slave-driver  Molotov 
smiles  and  entertains  the  stuffed  shirts  cf 
Washington  who  crowd  about  his  buffet 
board  believing  th?y  are  so  "liberal"  they  can 
comprehend  the  Communistic  political  bill 
of  fare,  just  as  their  palates  comprehend  the 
delectable  catabks  with  which  the  Russian 
masterminds  bait  them. 

Why  doesn't  the  President  of  the  United 
States  name  and  denounce  citizens  who  fall 
for  this  kind  of  cheap  bribery?  Andrew 
Jackson  would.  Why  does  not  President  Tru- 
man call  the  whole  country's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  out  on  Long  Island  the  Rus- 
sians at  Moscow  have  purchased  Killen- 
worth,  the  onetime  country  home  of  one, of 
America's  richest  men  said  to  be  the  finest 
house  in  this  country. 

It  is  such  a  cozy  little  country  cottage  that 
it  cost  $40,000  to  tune  up  the  parlor  organ. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  no 
such  country  retreat  to  enjoy.  But  into  this 
iclnd  of  a  costly  castle  Molotov  invites  the 
gullible  American  saps  who  are  flattered 
with  his  display  of  extravagance,  as  well  as 
arrogance.  And  this  while  we  speak  no  more 
of  the  "fotir  freedoms"  and  silence  the 
Atlantic  Charter. 
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America  needs  an  American  party.  Amer- 
ica needs  an  American  president.  Rig^t  now 
we  bavent  got  either.  America  needs  • 
moral  and  spiritual  rearmament. 

In  Lincoln  Park  in  Chicago  there  Is  a  great 
giant  of  a  gorilla.  When  it  came  to  that 
zoo  It  was  such  a  baby  of  a  brute,  weigtilng 
only  38  pounds,  that  the  keeper  took  him 
out  on  the  park  green  to  play  ball.  But  the 
gorilla  grew.  He  grew  tmtil  it  was  l)e8t  not 
to  trust  him  too  much  in  the  open.  But  the 
keeper  could  trust.  The  gorilla  knew  hfs 
friend. 

But  one  day  the  gorilla  gave  the  keeper 
an  ugly  look,  and  the  man  who  fed  the 
gorilla  got  out  of  the  cage  and  he  has  never 
been  back  again.  Mcdotov  Is  that  kind  of 
gorilla.  So  is  Stalin.  We  fed  them  with 
lend-lease.  And  now  we  do  not  dare  trust 
them.  But  they  reverse  the  Lincoln  Park 
gorilla.  They  feed  us  with  caJns  and  cham- 
pagne that  they  may  rob  other  peoples  of 
ttieir  liberty  while  we  no  longer  care.  The 
great  Russian  gorillas  who  placate  us  with 
cookies  dont  dare  let  their  own  soldiers  re- 
turn to  find  out  lK)w  bad  their  homeland 
now  is. 

We  need  an  Andrew  Jackson,  who  will  put 
that  gorilla  in  a  cage  where  he  wUl  not  ter- 
rorize this  great  nation,  and  force  little  coun- 
tries into  slavery. 

Last  Wednesday  Truman  was  admirable 
In  his  talk  to  Congress.  But  the  time  has 
come  to  talk  to  Stalin  slam-bang,  mug  up. 
That  beast  must  be  told  with  an  Andrew 
Jackson  emphatic  "stop  It — period." 

Where  can  we  find  an  Andrew  Jackson 
who  win  be  the  field  marshal  of  our  integ- 
rities, and  the  master  of  the  gorillas  who 
threaten  the  peace  o<  all  the  pec^ea  of  the 
earth? 


Let  Ovr  Dead  Rest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IM  IBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  1947 

Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R»c- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  letter  by 
Mrs.  George  S.  Patton.  Jr. : 
Let  Oob  Dead  Best 

A  IXnwa.  TO  TBX  alUSKAM  FBOPLE  P«OM 
MBS.  CXOBCE   8.   PATTOM,  JR. 

Whoever  our  soldiers  are  tnirled  ofer- 
•eas.  there  is  America,  and  American  ceme- 
teries mark  the  triumphal  mandi  of  our 
armies  through  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific 
and  from  Africa.  Sicily,  and  Italy,  through 
Pnnce  to  the  borders  of  Germany.  No  Amer- 
icans are  buried  in  any  enemy  soli. 

The  crosses,  each  with  its  identification  tag, 
stand  In  long  rows  guarding  the  dead,  and 
on  my  Journey  crtciaeaa  la»t  June  I  saw 
local  people  everywhere,  both  grown-ups  and 
clilldren,  putting  florwers  on  the  gravea  of 
the  men  they  call  "our  liberators." 

I  have  seen  this  picture  repeated  three 
times,  in  1921,  1888.  and  1»4«.  and  I  believe 
every  American  who  some  day  visits  a  grave 
in  one  of  these  cemeteries  will  come  away 
feeling  "it  is  completely  right  that  be  should 
lie  there." 

This  is  the  judgment  of  many  of  the  be- 
reaved of  World  War  I  who  have  talked  with 
me  after  the  first  poignancy  of  their  grief 
subsided. 

After  the  last  war  I  saw  the  dead  brought 
back.  I  watched  them  being  put  toto  giavea 
on  funeral  day  at  a  national  cemetery,  wedi 
after  week.    Each  of  those  coffins  had  meant 


the  bereavement  of  aofse  family  when  the 
word  of  death  was  received,  and  In  that  ttme 
of  great  emotion  the  relatives  bad  asked  to 

have  the  bodies  returned. 

But  on  the  day  of  burial  it  was  rare  to  see 
a  family  present.  Many  of  them  did  not 
come,  I  think,  becaiase  the  wound  of  sorrow 
had  begtm  to  heal,  the  meaning  of  the  burial 
ceremony  had  changed  for  them,  and  they 
had  begun  to  realize  that  the  broken  bodies 
brought  back  In  sealed  caskets  bore  no  rela- 
tion to  the  men  they  had  known  and  loved. 

Our  Army  graves  regiatratiou  units  under 
the  qnartPTTOBSter  genera]  are  making  in- 
credible efforts  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
identify  XJae  laodiea  of  loet  Americans,  thus 
ending  the  strain  of  uncertainty  In  many 
homes.  Our  Government  will  either  bury 
their  bodies  in  national  cemeteries  overseas 
or  send  them  home,  according  to  the  decteion 
.of  their  next  of  kin. 

As  a  ^>ecioos  comfort  to  tbe  Ixreaved  rda- 
tlvcs.  seziding  them  home  is  called  "repaMt- 
ation:"  tbe  word  is  a  misnouier.  for  every 
American  cemetery,  wherever  it  ia.  Is  already 
American  soil,  owned  and  cared  for  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

My  hushcnd  felt  this  deeply,  and  In  1919 
he  wrote  the  po«n  in  which  be  saW : 

"Our  free  souls  will  he  far. 
Holding  tbe  line  in  Sunny  Pranos 
V\Tiere  we  died  to  win  tbe  war." 

Lt.  Gen.  Lesley  J.  McNair,  killed  In  Not- 
mandy,  held  tbe  same  belief.  Un.  McMatr 
wrote: 

TiBBley  was  a  soldier  and  wanted  to  die  a 
soldier's  death.  I  know  he  would  want  to 
stay  where  he  Is.  surrounded  by  the  men  he 
trained  and  with  whom  he  died.  He  would 
net  want  his  body  moved." 

What  do  most  of  those  graves  overseas 
hold?  Parts  of  men  wrapped  in  blankets 
or  mattress  covers,  wttboot  cottrK — gone 
back  to  eaitb  because  tbey  oofuU  no  longer 
serve  their  purpose. 

Will  it  comfort  you  to  heat  that  yotir 
soldier  i&  being  shipped  home  in  a  box  or  an 
urn  to  be  reburied?  What  will  come  home 
to  you  Isn't  what  yon  r«nember  and  love. 

Will  it  ease  your  grief,  at  make  you  happier 
to  Icnow  that  some  young  soldier,  drafted  to 
serve  our  country  overseaa.  Is  digging  up 
these  bones? 

If  the  family  of  the  fallen  soldier  would 
find  comfort  in  a  permanent,  tangible  record 
near  at  hand,  let  them  erect  a  simple  mon- 
ument In  the  family  cemetery  plot,  inscribed 
with  tbe  man's  name  and  record  and  the 
place  of  his  burial  overseas.  Or  this  could 
be  added  to  tbe  list  en  a  family  monument 
already  established. 

Thus  there  would  be  a  lasaing  memorial 
at  home  where  it  cotild  be  seen,  without  the 
gruesome  performance  of  moving  the  re- 
mains. 

And  \^iat  woold  yoor  man  hlmsdf  ssy  if 
be  could  speek? 

Every  good  soldier  I  have  ever  known 
wanted  to  be  burled  where  be  f^. 

Mine  did. 

Our  dead  hare  earned  the  right  to  rest  In 
peace. 


AaadttT  Ciim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 

or  MINWISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  BEFBESEHTATIVEB 

Tuesdat,  March  18.  ISfT 


Mr.    O'HARA.    Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my  renuurltB  in  tbe  Rao- 

OKD.   I  indode   tbe   foOowtng  cdvaan. 
Round  Onr  Town.  edKed  b7  C  H.  Russell. 


in  the  Mankato  Wree  Press,  of  Maidtato^ 

Minn.:  

aOtTTTD  OOB  TOWie 

(By  C.  H.  R.) 

It  was  a  gtxid  deal  like  pottioig  a  record  on 

the  machine  and  i^aying  it  over  again,  to 
experience  tlw  tenskm  around  %bm  amMioem 
yesterday  noon. 

The  President  was  before  Congress,  both 
Hoosss  were  listoiiztg  to  him  in  Joint  ses- 
sion; the  Russian  smbaasackv  bad  been  or- 
dered home  from  Washington;  tbe  Sovlcft  am- 
basaikir  in  London  lutd  been  ordined  boma 
also;  the  entire  world  bung  in  eager  anUci- 
pation  on  the  words  of  the  President  as  ba 
started  to  speak — not  so  much  on  wiiat  he 
said  but  for  an  interpretation  d  what  kM 
meant,  of  all  of  the  vast  impUcationa  that 
may  lie  behind  his  voards. 

"What  do  ]ou  think— doca  \X  mean  we  are 
going  to  war  again?" 

Citiaens  called  to  adc  that  question  over 
the  teleptwne;  pcdesUrlana  wAccd  tt  as  tbi^ 
stopped  to  read  the  buUcUna  on  the  boarA; 
linotypers  rejieated  It  aa  they  set  the  copy 
azkd  printers  as  tbey  tossed  up  headlines. 
"What  does  it  meaik — what  do  you  think?" 
It  tarooght  hoDM  so  poignantly  again  the 
Inevitable  conclusion  that  the  littte  pec^kLs 
evtfywhere,  vrbo  figbt  our  wars,  make  tba 
sacrlScea,  and  shoulder  the  tmrdens,  know  so 
llttie  alaout  it  all.  why  it  starts,  or  what  it 
n^eans.  or  where  auch  a  fatal  dedaion  everuu- 
ally  may  lead.. 

You  wonder  If  the  men  who  nkake  ttkese 
decjaions  know,  either. 

There  was  that  fateful  morning  back  in 
early  September  of  isas — tba  AP  caUing  in 
the  wee  small  hours  of  a  chill,  foggy  «»*«t»v« 
dawn.  Tbe  die  was  cast.  Hitler's  gray  le- 
gions were  rolling  across  the  Ixjrders  of  Po- 
land. You  turned  on  the  radio  and  Hitler's 
guttural,  Impossible  but  still  electrifying 
German  came  pcuring  over  the  ether  waves. 
The  world  was  at  war  again. 

It  brought  memories  ot  Lord  Grey's  pro- 
phetic vorte  m  1914— 'nnia  Ugbts  of  the 
world  are  slowly  going  out,  one  by  one." 

And  then  on  the  following  Siuuiay  there 
was  jihat  broadcast  from  Iiondnn.  wiicn  the 
British  accep-ted  the  challenge.  Haltingly 
but  clearly  K:ng  George  made  that  typical 
pledge.  ":&>gland  win  not  faU  In  ber  dwty." 
Today  England  ts  bankrupt,  and  we  are 
asked  to  fulfill  that  duty — whatever  it  means. 
And  wkiat  does  tt  mean? 

Ttm  war  went  oo,  tbe  clouds  darkened. 
Prance  ttH  and  Churcbill  gave  bis  people 
and  the  world  that  tmpasaimfrt  proaoiae, 
"We  will  fight  on  the  beaches,  we  will  fight 
In  the  fielda"  and  to  hla  people  the  grim 
warning,  nothing  but  ttlood  and  tears  and 
sweat." 

There  has  Ijfen  victory  since  then.  It  is  tme, 
still  little  more  than  tAood  and  tears  and 
sweat,  f or  aU  o<  us. 

Stin  another  port  ct  tiie  reeont— tbe  cU 
vlgcauoB,  fariOQs  voice  at  PresMmt 
v^t,  branding  tba  ftad  Baztoa 
day  in  infamy." 

Coi\grcB8  again  In  >olnt  sesiori — titc  Presi- 
dent again  nwaking  from  tbe  House  roa- 
trum — tension  and  fears  and  taioertalnty. 
StUl  again  the  qneatlan.  "Wbat  does  It 
mean — why  did  It  happen  r* 

We  were  ha  it  tben,  activeiy  rather  than 
pasBfveiy.  Tli«  Ugbts  ot  tbe  world  sennsd 
to  burn  very  low  for  s  eoaple  of  y«ars.  then 
brightened  skrwty,  then  to  come  on  fall  snd 
gtariormtj. 

But  witti  that  vfetory  came  stfll  anotbcr 
meaaage  wmJs  equally  firm,  tqamllj  vlgor- 
oos.  and  patslanatriy  prophetic;  mrt  the 
words  of  a  prwsldent  or  mler;  not  the  words 
of  a  dljrtoosat  or  statesutan  ss  such  Instead 
the  words  of  a  man  who  bad  Ifved  tbe  life 
and  boot  the  career  of  a  great, warrior,  Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  speaking  froai  tbe 
of  the  battleciiip  JTisJuayl  In  Ttokyo  Bay 
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ro^nim   this 
(«t4ful  hour." 
Intro- 
M  "tanta- 
•galnst 


ir 


the  JapMMs*  envoy*  atgned  xb»  |artlcl4»  ot 
■urrender: 

This  Is  your  last  cbance." 

He  was  warning  all  tbe  world  J\fmtiut  the 
folly  of  another  war. 

The  world  would   do  well  to  ^use  and 
ponder  thoee  words  today. 

TMMrday  again  the  Joint  aeealAn  of  Con» 
again   the    tension,   again    the   qtiea- 
tlonlng  and  anxiety. 

President   Truman    on    the 
time  and  he  speaks  of  "this 
The  Bspubltcan  whip  of  th« 
dvdng  him.  refeni  to  his 
mount    to    a    declaration    of 
aggression." 

What  does  It  mean,  why  Is  It  happening, 
and  where  Is  It  all  leading  us? 

Certainly  somewhere   there 
should  be  an  answer  to  this  questlbn 
little  people  everywhere  are  askli  ig 
secrecy  of  their  hearts,  and  In  th« 
their  homes,   where   they   dare 
Innermost  thoughts  and  fears, 
wile  and  father  to  son.  the  peopl^ 
are  asking  this  question,  even  as 
Ing  It  more  publicly  here  In  a 
there  are  no  fears  of  the  secret 

For  more  than  30  years  now  this  thing  has 
been  going  on.  with  only  brlel  breathing 
■pells  between  crises,  with  virtual  y  no  breaks 
at  all  for  the  past  10  years.  It  i  i  time  that 
■omewhere  in  the  world  there  arc  sc  a  people 
and  a  leadership  strong  enough  to  give  us  the 
answer.    What  does  It  all  mean? 

As  we  weigh  that  question  the 
our  western  civilization  hangs  In 
This  Is  our  last  chance.     If  peacfe 
the  light  of  the  western  world 
completely. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PR£SEI«rATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1947 
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urging 
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Mr.    SCHWABE    of 
Speaker.  I  am  Just  In  receipt 
from  a  constituent  of  mine 
tarily  expresses  what  I  believ* 
scntative  of  some  of  the  bes 
and  clearest  reasoning  we  have 
in  some  time.     Without 
ment.  I  quote: 

I  write  for  the  purpose  of 
use  every  effort  in  support  of 
the  Joint  Legislative  Budget 
setting  a  ceUlng  of  $31,500,000. 
eral  expenditures  for  the  next 

There  appears  to  be  a  good 
sure  aimed  at  a  much  higher 
dangM?  incident  to  cutting  milit^ 
turea  have  been  urged,  and  the| 
of  war  with  Russia  is  cited.     W: 
stantial  reduction  tn  our  military 
would  not  be  a  good  thing.  I 
the  Army  and  Navy  could  save  zmpy 
of  dollars  without  seriously 
■tivngth.   by   adopting   economie  i 
lowing  more  cfflclent  and 
tlcee.    Furthermore,  there  does 
bo  real   danger   of   war   with   H 
(•aeration.    There  are  many  res 
port  of  this  conclusion,  the  chi 
la  that  Rtissla  Is  too  exhausted 
and  physically  to  &ght  a  major 

In  the  words  of  a  great 
■hoTild  stop  spending  money  we 
for  things  we  don't  need.     In 
urge  you   to  give  careful 
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cutting  Federal  moneys  spent  for  subsidy 
purposes  For  the  most  part,  tf  a  business 
cannot  stand  on  its  own  feet.  It  should  not 
be  kept  alive  by  public  funds. 


Aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  rnrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
arriving  at  a  final  conclu'^ion  regarding 
the  recommendations  of  President  Tru- 
man for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  a  de- 
cision fraught  with  such  far-reaching 
Implications,  I  shall  want  to  study  with 
care  the  legislation  submitted  to  imple- 
ment this  enunciation  of  foreign  policy. 

There  are  many  questions  which  need 
to  be  answered  by  the  President,  the 
State  Department,  and  others,  before  we 
take  this  momentous  step. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  how- 
ever, that  our  final  decision  must  rest 
primarily  upon  a  determination  as  to 
the  most  effective  method  of  meeting  the 
Communist  threat,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  | 

I  am  an  implacable  foe  of  communism 
and  all  that  it  stands  for.  Any  attempt 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  this  ideology  so  as  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  governments  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent countries  must  be  checked  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  The  best  course  to 
follow  to  accomplish  that  abjective  re- 
quires mature  deliberation,  prayerful 
consideration,  and  statesmanship  of  a 
high  order. 

My  attention  has  been  called  by  a 
number  of  my  constituents  to  the  words 
of  a  great  American  from  my  district.  Mr. 
Prank  E.  Gannett,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
uttered  the  morning  after  the  President 
told  us  of  the  critical  decision  which  our 
country  faces. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  as 
requested  by  these  constituents,  I  include 
Mr.  Gannett's  stirring  and  thought-pro- 
voking editorial,  from  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

We  have  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye 
on  every  issue,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  we  will  in  the  futtire.    I  salute,  how- 
ever, the  words  of  a  true  patriot. 
coMMtnnsT  isstrr  wow  nt  optn,  sats  oawnctt 

Every  American  should  understand  the  full 
significance  of  all  that  President  Truman 
said  yesterday  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

He  asked  for  aid  for  Greece  and  for  Turkey 
and  pointed  out  that  we  must  ccme  to  the 
assistance  of  these  two  countries  if  they  are 
to  be  saved  from  domination  by  a  totalitarian 
state.  He  did  not  mention  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment by  name,  but  the  implication  was  as 
plain  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  words 
been  spelled  out. 

The  intense,  solenm  attitude  of  those  who 
heard  him  Indicated  that  they  realized  that 
his  address  was  momentous.  It  was  the 
declaration  of  a  foreign  policy  that  may.  if 
carried  out,  decide  not  only  onr  futtire  but 
the  future  of  the  whole  world.  It  might 
conceivably  mean  ultimately  war  with  the 
Soviets;    a   final   de«:lsion   whether   we   and 


other  nati^Df  on  the  earth  shall  be  domi- 
nated by  a  dictator,  be  subjects  and  slaves  of 
oppressive  government  or  whether  we  and 
our  fellow  men  shall  be  free  and  be  masters  of 
government. 

Yes,  the  issue  as  I  have  said  again  and 
again  is  squarely  before  us.  Today  It  is  out 
In  the  open  where  all  may  see  It  and  under- 
stand its  tremendous  significance.  It  is  out 
In  the  open  so  that  the  American  people  can 
decide  what  shaU  be  done  about  it,  decide  our 
fate. 

What  will  t>e  Ruasia'B  reaction  to  this 
declaration  of  i>ollcy?  Stalin  and  the  Soviet 
party  leaders  know  full  well  what  President 
Truman  meant  when  he  said,  "We  must  save 
Greece  and  Turkey  from  totalitarianism." 
Will  they  find  that  the  "coat  fits"  and  de- 
fiantly resent  the  Implications  or  will  they 
keep  quiet  and  apparently  ignore  the  great 
Ifsue  involved  until  they  are  ready  for  It? 
That  remains  to  be  seen. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  we  must  check  the 
spread  of  communism  and  the  totalitarian 
government  that  agresslvely  has  been  foster- 
ing It.  It  is  terribly  Important  to  all  Eu- 
rope that  Greece  and  Turkey  be  supported 
In  resisting  this  great  threat  to  all  freedom 
and  liberty  We  should  advance  the  money 
needed  immediately.  We  then  shall  see 
whether  or  not  Russia  will  raise  serto\is  ob- 
jection to  our  humanitarian  effort.  If  she 
does  protest  vigorously  and  say  that  we  are 
making  a  war  move,  we  shall  know  that  we 
are  surely  In  for  real  trouble  with  Stalin's 
government. 

War  to  all  of  us  Is  unthinkable  and  yet 
eternal  slavery  to  a  state  and  unbearable 
tyranny  can  be  worse  even  than  war.  We 
have  Just  fought  and  won  a  terrible  war  to 
ward  off  the  dangers  of  an  all-powerful  dic- 
tatorship. All  the  frightful  losses  that  we 
suffered,  all  the  terrible  costs  In  lives  and 
property,  must  not  be  in  vain.  We  must  fol- 
low up  and  make  secure  our  victory. 

This  tremendous  question  that  has  been 
raised  can  be  met  only  by  a  strong,  power- 
ful America.  This  Issue  should  have  been 
settled  Immediately  after  VE-day  while  we 
and  Great  Britain  had  great  strength  and 
were  In  position  to  dictate  terms.  .We  have 
allowed  matters  to  drift  so  that  today  we  are 
wep.k  and  Great  Britain  In  a  state  of  collapse. 

Yes.  America  must  awake.  We  must  drive 
out  Into  the  open  those  who  here  In  our 
land  are  subtly  trying  to  weaken  our  country 
and  trying  to  undermine  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  should  give  to  traitorous  Com- 
munists the  punishment  they  deserve. 

And  we  should  not  only  help  check  the 
spread  of  communism  In  Europe,  but  also 
In  South  America  and  in  the  Far  East. 

If  we  are  doomed  to  a  life  or  death  fls^ht 
with  communism,  if  we  must  decide  whether 
or  not  we  want  communism  to  dominate  us, 
let's  begin  now  to  build  up  our  strength  for 
the  conflict. 

Russia  doesnt  want  war  now.  She  is  not 
ready  for  it.  Let's  make  America  invincible — 
so  powerful  in  every  respect  that  no  one 
will  ever  dare  attack  us. 

Frank  Gannktt. 


Aid  to  Veterans  by  Local  Communitiet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  splendid  work 
done  in  Naperville,  outside  of  Chicago,  in 
aid  of  the  veteran.    The  example  set  by 
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Naperville  should  be  followed  In  the  com- 
munities throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

General  Eisenhower  has  drawn  my  at- 
tention to  an  article  on  this  subject  which 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record: 

VETBUNS  Btmj)  HOM>S  IN  NAPEBVnXZ 

Naperville  Is  an  average  American  town  of 
about  6,000  except  that  it  is  suburban  to  Chi- 
cago, Just  28  miles  west.  It  is  largely  a  resi- 
dential community,  with  but  one  factory. 
About  1.150  veterans  were  to  come  back  to 
Naperville  and  the  surrounding  area — if  they 
all  wished  to  come  back  to  the  home  town. 
About  50  percent  of  the  contractors  In  town 
are  unionized,  most  of  the  plumbers  and 
electricians.  The  commimlty  Is  eoned  with 
the  stated  minimum  restriction  of  $5,000  in 
most  areas.  Availability  of  lots,  reasonably 
priced  ($800)  were,  before  we  started,  fairly 
limited. 

During  the  war  our  USO  was  called  the 
NapervUle  Service  Organization  and  ftmc- 
tloned  as  such.  As  the  end  of  the  war  ap- 
proached the  veterans'  committee  began  to 
work  on  plans  to  help  GI  Joe  get  bsMik  In 
step.  It  was  this  committee  which  chose 
the  high-school  counseling  office  as  head- 
quarters for  the  veterans'  counseling  and  re- 
f erral  center.  As  part  of  the  counselor's  func- 
tion is  also  to  be  Interested  in  solutions,  I  be- 
gan to  work  on  that  end  too.  After  20  years 
of  service  as  a  teacher  and  counselor  in  the 
local  high  school,  It  was  natural  that  I  would 
know  and  be  interested  In  the  men  and  the 
boys  who  went  to  war.  During  the  course 
of  the  war  I  wrote  to  many  of  them  and  nat- 
urally began  to  discuss  the  process  of  getting 
home.  So  I  have  worked  as  coimselor,  gratu- 
itously during  the  school  year  and  for  a  small 
sum  in  the  summer  months.  I  have  been 
busy  around  the  clock,  I  assure  you.  I  find 
that  Fort  Sheridan  even  recognizes  us  as  a 
Veterans'  Administration  office.  Having 
earned  the  title  as  a  community  trouble 
shooter  for  the  vets,  I  obviously  couldnt  let 
the  housing  problem  go  unsolved.  Some- 
thing tangible  had  to  be  done  and  without 
delay. 

Talk  of  State  housing,  county  housing, 
apartment  houses,  and  barracks  all  blew  up 
and  we  faced  a  dismal  dead  end.  I  main- 
tained that  the  same  thing  that  won  the  war 
could  lick  this,  too — and  that  was  the  mobili- 
zation of  community  effort  behind  the  syn- 
chronized drive  and  energy  erf  the  veterans 
themselves.  What  could  be  more  of  an  Amer- 
ican solution  than  that?  I  was  interested  In 
tonight's  paper  to  see  Elsenhower  maintain- 
ing the  very  same  thesis.  As  a  student  and 
teacher  In  International  relations  and  vitally 
Interested  in  the  peace,  I  maintained  that 
peace  had  to  begin  In  the  human  heart  and 
that  was  where  I  was  going  to  begin.  Why 
more  people  can't  see  that.  Is  more  than  I 
know. 

So,  one  day  the  last  of  June  1946.  a  local 
Nav7  veteran  and  a  machine  technician, 
James  Goetsch,  and  I  went  in  to  see  the 
head  of  a  concern  producing  prefabricated 
houses.  On  the  way  in  we  agreed  we  bad 
to  have  a  sales  talk,  and  so,  between  the  two 
of  us,  we  cooked  up  the  Idea.  A  college  vet- 
eran had  already  begun  to  build  his  pre- 
fabricated houses,  so  we  had  an  ejchlbit  A 
to  begin  with.  Before  I  went  In  I  asked  the 
local  bank  cashier  to  visit  that  house  that 
day  If  such  was  possible.  When  we  tcld 
the  business  manager  of  the  company  our 
plans,  he  agreed  that  we  definitely  had  some- 
thing and  he  would  cooperate  100  percent, 
even  though  we  had  no  local  dealer. 

That  night  we  had  an  emergency  meeting 
of  a  few  veterans,  a  few  interested  community 
leaders,  including  two  representatives  of  the 
local  bank.  We  got  their  enthusiastic  sup- 
port, and  by  phone  the  next  day  called  an 
emergency  meeting  of  as  many  veterans  aa 
could  be  contacted.    And  so.  within  28  houn 


of  the  birth  of  the  Idea,  we  had  t>anlc  ap- 
proval, a  skeletal  organization,  and  13  vet- 
eran home  builders  signed  up.  Possibly  we 
succeeded  because  of  the  tempo  of  the  idea, 
our  enthusiasm,  the  need,  and  our  Ignorance 
of  the  obstaclee  ahead.  No  one  covild  have 
really  stopped  us  after  that  Friday  night 
meeting. 

As  the  plan  unfolded  It  worked  in  much 
this  fashion: 

1.  The  veteran  was  to  first  spot  an  avail- 
able lot.  Appraisal  on  the  $800  lot  for  the 
completed  home  was  given  at  $6,200,  so  we 
would  clear  on  the  $5,000  zoning  restrictions. 
However,  we  warned  against  building  in  areas 
where  contrasts  would  be  too  great  and  op- 
position might  be  aroused.  We  agreed  from 
tbe  beginning  that  we  would  avoid  concen- 
tration of  hotises  and  rowing  them  up. 
Homes  were  to  be  built  according  to  the  vet- 
erans' choice  but  the  availability  of  the  pre- 
fabricated houses  made  us  concentrate  on 
them  for  otir  cooperative  project.  Later  on 
the  bank  refused  to  grant  loans  If,  in  their 
opinion,  too  many  houses  were  being  built 

.'in  a  given  area.  Remember  that  we  have  no 
community  of  prefabs,  but  rather  prefabs 
within  the  community. 

2.  A  lot  once  spotted,  the  veteran  went  to 
the  bank  with  his  official  envelope.  The  lot 
number  was  sent  to  the  title  company  with 
promise  of  speed  up  on  clearance.  Papers  for 
negotiation  of  the  loan  were  completed  at  the 
bank.  At  the  beginning  the  veteran  didn't 
even  have  to  show  a  bank  balance,  but  later 
on  $300  minimum  was  asked.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  project  would  cost  about 
$5,500,  including  the  lot  so  that  usually  the 
veteran  borrowed  $5,000  on  a  20-year  mort- 
gage, which  would  make  a  monthly  payment 
of  $30.30.  As  expenses  went  up  and  unfore- 
seen Incidentals  appeared,  the  last  fellows 
lisually  borrowed  $6,000.  The  bank  ab3crt>ed 
a  good  deal  of  extra  banking  business  In 
officially  clearing  delivery  of  the  houses,  mak- 
ing payment  therefor,  etc.  Much  credit 
must  be  given  to  the  loyal  support  and  en- 
thusiasm of  Louis  H.  Clemens,  then  cashier 
of  the  Naperville  National  Bank,  now  de- 
ceased. Without  his  help  the  project  would 
never  have  succeeded.  He  died  Just  a  week 
befOie  he  was  to  have  appeared  at  the  Na- 
tional American  Legion  Convention  to  tell 
about  our  project. 

3.  With  title  cleared,  excavation  was  done 
by  a  World  War  II  veteran  who  had  the  neces- 
sary equipment  and  did  the  Job  for  $50  per 
hole,  rather  than  the  usual  $80.  The  bank 
Insisted  that  every  house  must  have -a  full 
basement,  which  was  wise. 

4.  Then  a  local  Legionnaire  (World  War  I) 
proved  our  greatest  help  in  the  foundation 
work  on  cement  blocks,  cost  about  $500.  He 
worked  most  of  the  time  on  wages,  without 
contractor's  fees. 

5.  Foundation  ready  and  the  first  carload  of 
five  houses  arrived.  If  you  have  never  seen 
a  boxcar  with  five  houses  in  it.  Including  fur- 
naces, plumbing,  etc. — you  should  have 
watched  the  fellows  unload  after  their  own 
working  hours.  I  was  present  when  the  seal 
was  offlclaUy  broken  and  we  were  under  way. 
Trucks  were  loaned  by  local  lumber  dealers, 
as  well  as  storehouse  facilities.  It  was  a 
terrific  Job  and  we  learned  to  have  only  one 
house  delivered  by  a  nearby  dealer  on  the  lot 
where  it  was  to  be  erected. 

6.  The  first  five  fellows  buUt  each  other's 
houses  from  basement  to  roof.  The  com- 
pany sent  out  two  men  to  assist.  The  first 
five  acted  as  an  advisory  committee  for  the 
other  builders — working  In  crews  of  five  as 
their  houses  arrived.  The  second  five  gave 
some  time  helping  the  first  five  In  order  to 
learn  on  the  job.  After  the  roof  was  on  co- 
operative effort  ceased,  except  for  cooperation 
in  getting  scarcities  such  as  tUe,  cement, 
paint  etc.  Some  of  our  feUows  went  as  far 
as  400  miles  away  for  tUe. 

Some  of  the  fellows  found  that  they  could 
not  take  enough  time  oil  their  regular  jobs 


to  complete  the  task  <a  building  live  houses. 
One  fellow  wanted  to  save  his  off  time  for  • 
honeymoon,  etc.  I  got  five  tin  married  veta 
who  could  work  untU  coUege  started  In  the 
faU  to  agree  to  work  for  75  cents  an  hour 
(to  be  paid  by  the  veteran  who  used  him  aa 
a  substitute) .  This  crew  proudly  boasted  by 
the  end  of  the  season  that  they  could  put  up 
the  outside  shell  of  the  house  from  tMsement 
to  roof  in  99  man-hours. 

7.  The  house  we  used  (Home-da)  came 
with  plumbing,  wiring,  and  heating  units. 
We  found  some  conflict  with  local  ordinances 
but  finally  most  of  them  were  waived  with 
the  Understanding  that  there  woiUd  be  an 
inspection  at  the  end  of  6  years.  Because  ol 
opposition  by  plumbers  and  electricians, 
there  was  some  delay  until  they  began  to 
realize  the  power  that  our  veteran  group 
held  In  the  commiulty  and  tlien  we  got  the 
action  that  we  demanded. 

8.  While  we  had  commendation  from  a  lo- 
cal construction  engineer  and  several  car- 
penters and  offers  to  help,  actually  the  vet- 
erans worked  their  own  problems  out  coop- 
eratively. Iffiny  local  citizens  found  op- 
portunity to  work  along  on  the  Job  in  the 
evening  hours,  some  helped  out  with  the  pur- 
chase of  scarcUies,  and  so  forth.  Work  went 
on  by  artificial  light,  especially  as  the  days 
became  shorter.  One  night  about  10  I  saw 
a  whole  family,  including  mom,  dad,  two 
sisters,  wife,  and  veteran,  all  shoveling  as 
though  their  lives  depended  upon  it.  I 
wished  for  an  action  picture  of  it.  It  was 
action,  cooperative  action,  on  into  tbe  night. 

9.  Our  delay  came  in  waiting  for  electri-' 
clans,  plumbeis.  for  cement  for  the  basement 
floor  so  that  the  furnace  could  be  put  in,  for 
the  masons  to  get  the  chimney  In,  and  so 
forth.  Then  when  daylight  hours  shortened 
we  were  slowed  up  some.  Wives  helped  a  lot 
on  the  interior  finishing.  The  whole  famUy 
Is  going  to  love  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
house,  because  they  literally  saw  the  whole 
anatomy  of  the  house  and  saw  it  come  to  life. 

Thirty-eight  different  veterans — we  origi- 
nally estimated  40  in  need — signed  up  for 
houses,  but  12  found  other  solutions  or  de- 
cided to  wait  untU  spring.  Some  of  those 
are  living  in  the  10  trailers  we  brought  in  for 
emergency  bousing.  Nineteen  are  now  occu- 
pied, five  soon  should  be,  and  one  is  stiU  in 
the  basement  stage,  held  up  for  title  clear- 
ance. Oh,  they  aren't  completely  furnished, 
but  they  don't  need  to  be  to  be  home.  Some 
of  the  interiors  are  being  built  around  tbe 
family,  but  tliat  is  often  much  better  than 
living  In  crowded,  strained  conditions.  One 
Sunday  afternoon  a  veteran  caUed  me  up  and 
said:  "We've  been  in  half  an  hour,  and  we're 
thriUed  pink.  Come  on  over."  Believe  you 
me  I  wasted  no  time  getting  over,  and  tbe 
dividends  I  collected  right  there  paid  for  aU 
of  the  hours  I  bad  put  Into  the  project.  The 
little  girl  took  me  upstairs  and  showed  me 
where  her  dresses  could  flnally  hang,  where 
her  toys  could  be  kept,  and  the  wile  showed 
me  where  she  could  finally  put  her  wedding 
presents  for  the  first  time  for  use.  Dreams 
had  come  true,  finally.  One  guy  said  to  me 
as  he  proudly  showed  me  his  home:  "I 
dreamed  all  of  this  In  a  fox  hole,  but  I  never 
thought  I  would  actually  have  it  this  quick ." 
Most  Important,  he  believes  in  himself,  and 
he  has  established  himself  as  the  head  of  the 
house. 

Need  I  say  what  It  meant  to  me  at  Christ- 
mas time  to  see  the  lighted  Christmas  trees 
begin  to  appear  in  each  home?  This  was 
the  first  Christmas  for  the  family  unit  to  be 
together  and  begin  family  traditions.  Any 
p>art  I  have  had  in  the  project  is  negligible. 
The  veteran  himself  has  done  It  within  the 
framework  of  a  cooperative  project  which 
has  added  but  more  cement  to  the  wartime 
comradeship.  I  consider  It  a  great  privUege 
to  have  been  a  part  of  such  a  project. 

The  American  simplicity  cf  the  idea  is 
what  makes  it  workable.  What  could  be 
more  American  than  to  have  the  owner  build 
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We  haven't  been  unmindful 
from    other    communities    may 
need  help  also.     In  fact,  there  a 
have  chosen  to  live  In  Napervllle 
could  build  here  and  they  liked 
cconmimlty  can   do  what  we 
know.     Elsenhower  said.  "Take 
your  hearts.     See  what  you  can 
without  waiting  for  Washington 
If  you  work  with  your  heart  tt 
contagious   and    the   cooperative 
again  function  as  It  should  In 
can  community. 

Just  reaiized  a  cost  statemeclt 
eluded:  lot.  MOO  average:  title 
tion.   9500:    excavation.   $50; 
chimney.  $100:  incidentals.  tSOO 
600  plus. 

I  am  sorry  this  is  so  long 
eould  say  more  and  more.     In 
to  say  that  all  of  the  credit 
where  all  of  the  credit  belongs,  to 
est  bunch  of  veterans  In  the  worl< 
ing  gang  here  In  Napervllle 
service,  period  of  service,   prev 
and   rank   were   all    forgotten. 
worked  together  as  a  team,  and 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAflKS 

HON.  WALTER  NORBIAD 

or  ORXOON 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  REPRESETtTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  lSi7 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Spea  :er.  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  lemarks  in 
the  RrcoRO.  I  Include  the  foil  )wing  edi- 
torial from  a  recent  issue  of  th<  Astorian- 


Budget.  written  by  the  very  capable  Mr. 
Pred  Andrus: 

THX  UNrTZS   STATES   AND   CKrSCX 

The  matter  of  a  United  States  loan  to 
Greece  will  come  before  Congress  tomorrow, 
with  press  reports  stating  that  President  Tru- 
man has  already  disciissed  It  privately  with 
congressional  leaders  of  both  parties. 

This  Is  an  important  question  Involving 
our  acceptance  of  a  iiart  of  the  British  im- 
perial burden  and  our  allnement.  at  least  in 
part,  with  the  British  on  their  foreign  policy. 
It  also  involves  plain  humanitarianism.  an 
effort  to  get  one  of  cur  allies  In  the  recent 
war  back  on  its  ecoEomlc  feet. 

American  concern  with  Creek  troubles  Is 
nothing  new.  President  James  Monroe  pub- 
licly expressed  sympathy  with  Greece's  orig- 
inal struggle  for  Independence  from  Turkey 
In  1822.  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay  led 
the  debate  In  favor  of  a  resolution  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  recognize  the  provisional  Greek 
Government  set-up  while  the  War  of  Inde- 
perdence  was  still  raging. 

Greece  finally  won  independence  in  1829 
with  the  assistance  of  British.  Russian,  and 
French  Fleets.  The  United  States,  however, 
had  in  the  meanwhile  promulgated  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  and  we  kept  our  bands  strictly 
off  the  situation,  limiting  ouraelves  to  the 
resolution  recognizing  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment and  kept  our  Mediterranean  naval 
squadron  out  of  the  fighting  with  the  Tiirks. 
Since  then  the  United  States  has  sym- 
pathized With  Greece  In  its  many  troubles, 
but  we  have  never  involved  ourselves  direct- 
ly with  Gree'K  affairs. 

We  followed  President  Monroe's  policy  of 
assimilng  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  bound 
us  to  stay  out  of  European  affairs.  Just  as  we 
expected  European  nations  to  stay  out  of 
affairs  that  concerned  only  the  Americas. 

Thus  the  proposal  that  we  Involve  our- 
selves now  In  a  loan  to  preserve  the  present 
Greek  Government  calls  for  something  of 
a  departure  from  a  historic  policy  of  more 
than  a  century's  standing. 

It  is  a  question  not  to  be  settled  lightly. 
We  are  considering  assimiing  Great  Britain's 
burden,  a  load  that  Britain  carried  princi- 
pally for  preservation  of  control  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

One  thing  Congress  should  Insist  on — 
should  It  consider  the  loan  favorably — we 
must  Insist  on  reform  and  true  democratic 
processes  In  Greece.  We  do  net  want  our- 
selves In  the  position  of  supporting  a  dic- 
tatorial government — which  apparently  the 
Oreek  Government  now  is. 


CoofTcts  Gets  Tax  Counsel  From  a  Couple 
of  Men  Who  Know 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

or  WEST  VIRGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1947 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  March  17,  1947: 

COWCIXSS    GETS    TAX    COtTNSEL    rSOM    A    COUPLZ 
or   MTN   WHO    KNOW 

The  country  will  have  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  when  two  former  Under  Secretaries 
of  the  (post- 1933)  Treasury  advocate  an 
across-the-board  tax  cut.  And  it  will  have 
to  pay  special  attention   to  former  Under 


Secretary  Hones'  defense  of  such  a  reduction 
proposal. 

Mr.  Hanes  says  that  the  steeply  progressive 
taxation  of  the  present  schedules  means  that 
••the  Incentive  in  working  and  assimiing  great 
responsibility  is  gone  •  •  •.  What  I  pro- 
test is  not  a  tax  on  wealth  or  income  but  a 
tax  on  brains — a  stupid  levy  against  the 
know-how  and  the  managerial  experience 
that  are  the  Nation's  greatest  assets." 

What  Mr.  Hanes  Is  asking,  to  put  it  an- 
other way.  is  that  we  accept  the  Implications 
of  our  unanimous  defense  of  the  free  en- 
terprise and  profit  system.  Washington  is 
full  of  people  who  are  for  free  enterprise 
and  the  profit  motive  except  that  they  wajit 
to  control  enterprise  and  extirpate  profit. 
They  have  had  a  disproportionate  part  in 
drafting  recent  tax  legislation.  The  effect 
is  apparent  in  the  schedules  applying  to  cor- 
porate Income.  It  shows  up  particularly  in 
the  rates  on  Individual  income,  as  Is  Indi- 
cated by  a  recent  study  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York. 

This  study  shows  that  imder  the  present 
law  (which  reduces  but  little  the  emergency 
rates  appropriate  only  to  wartime)  a  mar- 
ried man  with  two  dependents  making  $8,000 
a  year  can  keep  only  75  cents  of  an  extra 
dollar  if  he  makes  It.  At  $16,000  a  year  he 
can  keep  only  59  cents  If  he  makes  an  extra 
dollar.  And  if  he  Is  making  around  $22.C(X) 
a  year,  he  can  keep  only  50  cents  of  an  addi- 
tional doll:   . 

Plainly  there  will  be  less  push  for  him  to 
make  the  extra  dollar  when  it  will  mean  only 
a  half  dollar  in  actual  return  to  him.  And 
above  the  $22,000  level  the  Treasury's  share 
of  the  extra  dollar  earned  increases  rapidly 
until  the  lar%er-income  man  finds  himself 
working  for  the  Treasury  almost  altogether. 
With  what  result?  With  the  nattu-al  restilt 
described  by  Mr.  Hanes — "the  incentive  in 
working  and  assuming  great  responsibility 
is  gone." 

But  the  present  time  is  one  in  which  our 
industrialism  mtist  produce  more  abundantly 
than  ever  in  the  past.  The  foreign -policy 
crisis,  far  from  reducing  the  need  for  econ- 
omy and  stimulative  tax  cuts,  has  Increased 
that  need.  It  l  as  always  been  clear  that  a 
sound  postwar  .Iscal  policy  would  require 
budget  balance,  firm  maintenance  of  the 
military  services,  debt  reduction,  and  tax 
cuts,  about  in  that  order.  The  order  ought 
to  stand,  but  recent  imexpected  gains  in  tax 
yields  make  it  more  than  ever  Imperative 
that  attention  be  paid  to  valid  tax-cut 
proposals. 

It  would  be  cynical  nonsense,  of  course,  to 
overlook  the  need  for  relief  In  all  seotlons 
of  the  Income-tax  pyramid.  The  great  num- 
bers of  moderate -Income  men  merit  aid  as 
much  as  the  smaller  groups  farther  up  the 
ladder.  But  it  Is  the  push  and  drive  of  the 
latter  groups,  their  willingness  to  Invest  and 
risk  that  sparks  the  whole  productive  Sys- 
tem. An  Income-tax  schedule  which  damp- 
ens that  spark  Is,  to  quote  Mr.  Hanes  again, 
stupid. 


The  Radiance  of  a  Genius  Personality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  SUNDSTROM 

or  Nrw  JTRStT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  address  delivered  by 
George  E.  Stringfellow,  former  business 
associate  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  and  at 
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present  rice  president  of  Edison  Indus- 
''    tries,  before  the  Methodist  Church  In 
Orange,  N.  J.,  February  9.  1947: 

Today  I  have  the  honor  of  speaking  to 
you  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  in  the  radiance 
of  whose  genius  personality  I  lived  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  my  life.  It  was  a  divine  bless- 
ing to  be  associated  with  the  great  bene- 
factor of  the  human  race. 

Any  success  which  I  may  have  attained 
is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  influence  of  this 
relationship.  It  has  l>een  my  sincere  effort. 
since  he  passed  on  to  his  great  reward,  to 
perpetuate  his  ideals,  his  phUoaoi^y,  and  his 
memory. 

Light  and  understanding — these  were  Edi- 
son's gifts  to  humanity.  He  made  light  a 
social  force  and.  throtigh  his  Inventions,  the 
luxury  of  the  kings  of  the  past  became  the 
household  accommodation  of  all  of  us. 

His  contributions  to  the  Alienees  of  com- 
munication developed  better  understanding 
throughout  the  world.  The  phonograph,  one 
of  the  most  original  Inventions  In  the  an- 
nals of  history,  brought  the  world's  greatest 
artists  into  the  humblest  of  homes. 

The  wonders  of  his  inventions  which  made 
poaaible  the  moving  picture  Industry,  the 
telephone,  the  telegraph,  and  the  radio  all 
helped  greatly  to  make  the  United  States 
a  Nation  of  humanity  and  brotherhood. 

Edison  believed  in  America.  Be  felt  that 
here  in  the  United  States  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  impro\'ing  life  for  everyone  and 
setting  a  constructive  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

It  has  been  said — Indeed  charged — by  col- 
lectivlsts  that  Edison  was  an  individualist. 
Indeed  he  was.  So  were  Washington.  Jef- 
ferson, Marshall.  Lincoln,  Brandels,  Holmes, 
and  all  other  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
They,  like  Edison,  glorified  and  lilierated  the 
individual.  It  was  their  belief  that  the  state 
exists  for  the  people.  Such  collectivists  as 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  their  counterpart, 
Stalin,  who  enslave  human  beings,  contend 
that  the  people  exist  for  the  state. 

Fundamental  in  Edison's  philosophy  was 
his  hope  that  more  human  beings  would 
think  of  local,  state,  national  and  world 
problems,  and  thus  provide  a  broader  base 
of  thought  and  a  better  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

His  associates  were  always  mindful  of  the 
forceful  saying  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
which  Edison  bad  on  the  wall  of  his  ofBce 
and  to  which  he  often  referred:  "There  is 
no  expedient  to  which  a  man  will  not  re- 
sort to  avoid  the  real  labor  of  thinking." 

Edison  believed  thoroughly  in  our  system 
of  profits  and  competition.  His  thoughts 
on  the  subject  were  admirably  expressed  in 
the  following  statement  made  by  him  in  a 
business  conference:  "It  is  the  competitive 
system,  as  much  as  any  other  thing,  that 
has  made  us  a  great  Nation.  We  must  de- 
pend on  competition  for  the  development 
of  more  and  better  products,  and  for  better 
services  at  lower  costs  and  thus  Increase 
our  living  standards.  I  need  competition  to 
keep  me  on  my  toes.  So  does  my  manage- 
ment. Competition  is  good  for  business.' 
"Competition,"  he  continued,  "develops  re- 
sourcefulness in  our  citizens.  Competition 
is  good  tot  the  individual."  And  then,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  bright  blue  eyes,  Edison 
concluded:  "Although  at  times,  it  is  a  bit 
uncomfortable." 

Edison  learned  early  In  life  that  dlfllctil- 
tles  are  challenges  which  develop  latent  re- 
sources in  man. 

Failure  and  disaster  never  discouraged  him. 
After  inventing  the  electric  light,  he  per- 
fected a  process  for  the  separation  of  low- 
grade  iron  ore.  He  put  10  years  into  this 
project  and  spent  millions  of  dollars  In  ex- 
periments. Then  a  freak  of  fortune  laid 
bare  a  great  field  of  rich  bessemei  ore  and 


obaoleted  all  of  his  woric  The  experiment 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Ttirnlng  to  one  of  hia 
•sscciates,  Ediaon  asked.  "Well,  what  next?" 

Then  he  set  out  to  Invent  a  new  type  of 
storage  battery.  When  be  had  conducted 
Doore  than  45,000  experiments,  without  any 
apparent  measure  of  success,  an  associate 
asked,  "Are  you  not  discouraged?"  "Cer- 
tainly not."  responded  the  Inventor,  "I  have 
learned  45,000  ways  the  job  cannot  be  done, 
and  I  am  therefore  45,000  ways  nearer  my 
goal." 

At  the  age  of  .66,  when  most  men  are  think- 
ing of  retiring,  his  factory  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Before  the  ashee  had  cooled,  Edison  was 
laying  plans  to  build  a  new  factory. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  lived  who  was  more 
industrious  than  he.  There  were  times 
when  he  would  not  leave  the  laboratory  for 
a  week  or  more.  He  and  his  many  assistants 
were  inspired  by  the  hope  of  achieving  great 
ends.  Often  he  worked  for  long  periods  with 
only  4  hours  of  sleep  a  day. 

When  Edison  was  82  years  old.  the  world 
celebrated  the  SOth  anniversary  of  bis  inven- 
tion of  the  incandescent  lamp.  President 
Hoover  and  a  host  of  other  notables  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  came  to  do  him  honor. 
The  next  day  Edison  was  back  at  work. 

Indeed,  the  day  that  fatal  illness  overtook 
him,  the  84-year-old  genius  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  problem  of  extracting  rubber 
from  the  common  goldenrod. 

There  was  a  burning  torch  in  this  man  Edi- 
son. From  early  youth,  his  mind  was  filled 
with  new  ideas.  The  list  of  his  inventions  is 
staggering.  He  was  granted  more  than  1,150 
patents. 

Like  the  prophets  of  Israel,  like  Christ  Him- 
self, like  every  true  artist  and  every  great 
scientist,  Edison  was  motivated  by  a  burning 
desire  to  create. 

What  was  the  driving  power  behind  Edi- 
son's enthusiasm  and  energy?  It  was,  of 
course,  a  keen  Interest  in  mastering  problems 
which  retard  and  stymie  the  progress  of  man- 
kind. 

In  the  face  of  this  and  other  glorloiis  ex- 
amples of  how  to  succeed  in  life,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  a  large  segment  of 
otir  people  still  practice  the  crazy  theory  that 
one  can  have  more  by  producing  lees. 

I  like  to  think  of  Edison  as  exemplifying 
that  faithful  servant  In  the  parable  of  the 
talents,  related  by  the  gentle  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth,  as  He  and  Els  disciples  sat  to- 
gether on  the  Moxmt  of  Olives. 

You  have  read  the  story  In  St.  Mat- 
Uiew's  gospel:  how  the  Master,  before  going 
to  a  far  country,  called  His  servants  to  Him. 
To  one  He  gave  five  talents,  to  another  two, 
and  to  another  one.  How  the  one  servant 
buried  his  one  talent  In  the  ground;  but 
he  that  had  two  gained  still  another  two; 
and  he  that  had  five  gained  still  another 
five.  Wherefore,  when  the  Master  retvirned. 
He  was  well  pleased  with  the  stewardship  of 
the  two  servants  who  had  made  the  most  of 
their  gifts,  and  because  they  had  been  faith- 
ful over  a  few  things.  He  set  them  over 
many. 

Edison  was  indeed  a  faithful  servant. 
Vision,  imagination,  genius,  industry,  and 
character  were  the  potentialities  with  which 
he  was  endowed.  By  the  wise  use  of  the 
talents  committed  to  his  care,  the  world  has 
been  a  thousandfold  enriched. 

May  we,  whether  we  be  given  one,  two,  or 
five  talents,  use  them  to  advance  humanity 
as  the  great  genitis  of  Menlo  Park  used  his. 

May  we  devote  our  gifts  to  the  well-being 
of  our  fellow  men  In  the  same  measure  as 
Edison  dedicated  his. 

May  we,  when  we  render  the  accovmt  of 
otir  stewardship,  deserve  to  hear  from  our 
Master.  "Well  done,  good  and  Xaithful 
servant." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

or  PSMNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS,  1947 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcord,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News: 

BETTIS  GKCZX   FLAW? 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Almost  overnight  the  world  has  seen  tbm 
creation  of  an  intematlooal  crisis  over 
Greece. 

A  bit  daaed,  we  have  watched  the  dizzy 
drama,  starting  with  that  hush-hush  pow- 
wow at  the  White  House.  It  was  attractively 
labeled  very  secret  for  the  sort  of  publicity 
build-up  familiar  to  Hollywocd  and  our 
National  Capital.  The  usual  leaks  provided 
long  authoritative  dispatches  to  uhet  the 
appetite,  and  we  learned  suddenly  that 
Britain  was  ptilllng  out  of  Greece  in  a  mat- 
ter of  a  month,  and  something  must  be  done 
by  us  quickly. 

A  fev  days  of  this  set  the  stage  properly  for 
President  Truman's  entrance  before  a  special 
Joint  session  of  Congress  with  a  message 
that  left  mxKh  to  the  Imagination,  except  no 
mistaking  that  military  personnel  was  in- 
cluded with  economic  aid.  Meanwhile,  State 
Secretary  Marshall  had  arrived  In  Moscow  In 
time  to  have  all  this  burst  upon  the  Rtnelan 
capital  and  the  world  with  opening  of  tbm 
Foreign  Ministers'  conference. 

Some  method  in  aU  this,  perhaps?  It  has 
been  observed  that  international  politics,  in 
method  and  manner,  is  little  different  from 
that  played  at  home,  much  as  we  might  like 
to  see  it  otherwise  in  this  dangerous  day  of 
the  atomic  bomb. 

After  watching  this  spectacle  and  wonder- 
ing, some  began  to  ask  why  this  problem  of 
the  Greek-Turkish  frontier  wasn't  a  Job  for 
the  United  Nations — a  logical  question.  The 
answer,  and  President  Truman  gave  it  offl- 
clally.  was  that  the  UN  wasn't  ready  to  handle 
It.  It  was  learned  about  the  same  time  that 
the  State  Department  had  known  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  Greek  situation  for  a  long 
time,  some  8  months,  and  others  around  here 
had  heard  of  it,  thcxigh  not  much  was  let 
out  to  the  people  and  a  Congress  that  re- 
vealed its  own  Ignorance  by  the  shock  with 
which  It  received  the  President's  message. 

It  now  turns  out  not  only  that  there  was 
plenty  of  information  about  Greece's  des- 
perate plight,  but  that  as  long  as  6  months 
ago  a  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Greece 
had  been  prepared,  after  exhaustive  Investi- 
gation on  the  ground  beginning  nearly  a  year 
ago.  This  was  done  by  a  mission  sent  out  by 
a  UN  adjunct,  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization. Franklin  S.  Harris,  president  of 
the  Utah  State  College  of  Agriculture,  head- 
ed the  mission,  which  included  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
France. 

The  principal  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions were  presented  in  a  preliminary  report 
to  the  Copenhagen  FAO  Conference  last  Sep- 
tember, and  the  full  report  was  approved 
when  the  mission  met  here  last  November. 
This  is  revealed  in  the  complete  report  of 
nearly  200  pages  just  released  here. 

The  report  fixed  tlOO.OCO.OOO  as  stifflcient 
to  start  rehabilitation  and  carry  It  forward 
during  1947  and  1948.  The  amount  was  to  be 
provided  by  a  loan  from  the  International 
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Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tYk 
Inciude  the  following  article 
James,   from  the  New  Yor  : 
March  16.  1947: 

GKMxaAL   MAasRAix   RAjsas  tri 
Issrx — Hx  TzLxs  Moscow 
We  Pebl  ABcirr  Imoividual  Rig 
Bomam  PaxnLasaa — CiMuam 
a«Ts 

(By  Edwin  Li  James 
When,  on  Prlday,  General 
the   Moscow   Conference   what 
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was  speaking,  on  the  record. 
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given  to  reestabllah  Germany  on  a  demo- 
cratic baala.  He  added  that  apparently  the 
Inatnietlona  were  not  specilk  enough.  He 
said  that  he  reallfid  that  different  interpre- 
tatlona  were  bdag  placed  on  the  word  "de- 
mocracy." and  then,  for  the  record,  he  added: 

"To  the  American  Government  and  dti- 
aena  it  haa  a  baaic  meaning.  We  believe  that 
human  betaigi  have  certain  Inalienable 
righta — that  Is.  righta  which  may  not  be  given 
or  taken  away. 

"They  Include  the  right  of  every  individual 
to  develop  hla  mind  and  hia  soul  in  the 
way  of  his  own  choice,  free  at  fear  and  co- 
ercion— provided  only  that  he  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  others.  To  us  a 
society  is  not  democratic  if  men  who  respect 
the  righta  of  their  fellow  men  are  not  free 
to  expreaa  their  own  belief  and  convictions 
without  fear  that  they  may  be  snatched  away 
from  their  home  or  family." 

That,  aaid  General  Marshall,  was  the  kind 
of  democracy  we  wanted  in  Germany.  He 
aought  a  regune  which  would  "assure  such 
rights  to  every  individual  and  effectively  pre- 
vent any  government  or  group,  however  pow- 
erful or  however  numerous,  from  taking  such 
rights  away  from  or  imposing  any  such  fears 
on  any  Individuals,  however  weak  or  how- 
ever few." 

nvx    THINGS    LACIUTfO 

The  General  then  said  he  found  five  faults 
In  political  reorganization  In  Germany. 

1.  There  waa  insignificant  guaranty  of  hu- 
man rights  in  all  zones. 

2.  There  was  no  uniform  protection  of  the 
rights  of  political  parties. 

3  There  was  no  uniform  guarantee  of  the 
rights  of  labor  unions. 

4.  There  was  no  general  guarantee  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  radio. 

5.  There  was  too  much  interference  with 
free  travel  in  Germany. 

He  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  need  tor 
a  free  press  and  free  information  of  all 
kinds  in  Germany  if  the  Gevmana  were  to 
be  won  away  from  Nazi  docUines. 

In  addition  to  the  wider  purpose  of  letting 
the  Russians  know  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  •democracy,"  the  speech  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  Is  Important  for  the  procedure  of 
the  conference  because  It  lays  down  a  line 
of  thought  which  Is  bourd  to  be  heard  again 
when  the  meeting  gets  around  to  the  task 
of  organizing  a  government  In  the  Reich.  * 
It  will  siu-ely  be  taken  as  a  demand  by  the 
Americans  that  things  be  changed  In  the 
Russian  zone  of  occupation  and  that  all 
parties  should  be  given  a  fair  run  In  any 
and  all  zones  of  occupation  In  Germany, 
lascx  or  ran  pc£ss 

The  issue  of  a  free  press  Is  bound  to  come 
up.  Foreign  Minister  Molotjov  said  after 
hearing  General  Marshall  that  there  was 
much  worth  weighing  in  what  he  said  but 
did  not  think  the  press  should  be  free  to 
preach  fascism.  Now  that  might  lock  rea- 
sonable until  one  scratches  tihe  surface  by 
reading  what  the  Government -con  trolled 
press  has  been  saying  about  the  United 
States.  Over  here,  according  to  Pravda  and 
Izvestia.  Fascist  bankers  in  Wall  Street  are 
preparing  a  new  war;  President  Truman  has 
taken  sides  with  the  Fascists  of  Greece;  our 
foreign  policy  is  one  directed  toward  impe- 
rialist expansion  and  against  democracy.  If 
that  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Molotov's  Judgment, 
It  can  be  seen  that  ha  kind  of  free  press 
la  not  going  to  be  what  General  MarshaU 
aays  should  exist  in  Germany. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  lies 
deeper.  It  Is  the  American  Idea  that  a  free 
press  should  Inform  the  people  in  the  belief 
that  the  people  will  then  come  to  a  good  con- 
cluston.  It  is  the  Russian  theory  that  the 
firesa  should  be  used  aa  a  weapon  of  the 
Conununist  Party.  M.  Kuzmlchev  in  Prob- 
lems of  Joumallam  states  the  Russian 
position  as  follows: 

"The  aim  of  Information  does  not  consist 
In  commercializing  news  but  in  educating  the 


graat  mass  of  the  workers.  In  organizing  them 
tinder  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  party 
for  clearly  defined  taaks.  This  aim  will  not 
be  attained  by  objective  reporting  of  events. 
Liberty  and  objectivity  of  the  press — these 
are  fictions.  Information  is  the  means  of 
class  struggle,  not  a  mirror  to  reflect  events 
objectively." 

CLZARING  THZ  ATMOSPHSIS 

The  statement  by  General  Bdarshall  should 
be  helpful.  It  serves  to  bring  into  the  open 
the  dlsctisslon  of  what  la  democracy  and  the 
general  has  said  what  we  think  it  is.  Of 
course,  the  Russians  think  it  Is  something 
else  because  they  say  the  Russians  have  a 
democracy  and  it  Is  plain  that  their  govern- 
ment is  not  what  the  Americans  regard  aa 
a  democracy.  Our  Secretary  of  State  haa 
spelled  It  out.  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
It  Is  a  good  guess  that  Mr.  Molotov  will  at- 
tack parts  oi  his  address  and  if  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister  should  spell  cut  his  ideas 
oa  democracy,  the  Issue  would  be  Joined  in 
a  manner  which  should  remove  some  of  the 
diplomatic  fog  which  has  existed  whenever, 
at  a  conference,  there  is  talk  of  democracy. 

It  la  not  that  General  Marshall  la  trying 
to  tell  the  Russians  what  sort  of  government 
they  should  have  That  Is  not  our  business. 
Our  Interest  begins  when  Russia  tries  to 
export  her  form  of  government  Into  regions 
wnere  »e  have  a  legitimate  Interest  that 
we  take  the  liberty  of  questioning  the  tag 
it  bears.  There  is  not  only  Germany.  There 
are  als<;  Poland.  Hungary.  Austria.  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  perhaps  Greece.  And  maybe 
other  countries.  That  Is  where  the  argu- 
ment lies. 


Immediate  Action  Necessary  To  Save 
Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  year  the  American  people  have 
been  told  by  the  enemies  of  price  and  rent 
controls  that  the  elimination  of  Gov- 
ernment controls'  would  not  cause  infla- 
tion. During  the  congressional  debates 
en  price  control  last  summer,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  ar- 
gued that  if  price  controls  were  removed, 
production  would  be  immediately  stepped 
up,  the  market  would  be  flooded  with 
goods,  and  prices  would  be  forced  down. 
But  what  happened  when  controls  were 
relaxed  with  respect  to  food,  clothing, 
and  other  consumer  goods?  The  cost  of 
living  is  over  50  percent  higher  today 
than  It  was  8  months  ago,  and  it  is  still 
rising.  The  elimination  of  price  controls 
has  not  meant  more  goods  and  lower 
prices,  but  only  higher  prices. 

Now  the  same  lobby  groups  who  op- 
posed price  controls  are  telling  us  that  if 
rent  controls  are  removed  the  building 
industry  will  be  stimulated,  more  houses 
v/ill  be  built,  and  rents  will  shortly  fall. 
Experience  proves,  however,  that  these 
predictions  of  false  prophets  are  not 
valid,  and  the  destruction  of  the  rent- 
control  program  will  mean  only  higher 
rents  for  50,000  000  people  in  America. 

I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  March  6,  1947,  issue  of 
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the   noodwood   Fbrum   at   Ploodwood, 

Minn.  In  my  opinion  this  editorial  re- 
flects the  attitudes  of  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

COHTIMTTB  UPWAXS  DESPITE  PatlHCTIUHS 


Those  people  who  pumped  for  removal  of 
price  controls  mtist  swallow  more  words  this 
week  as  prices  on  most  commodity  Indexes 
hit  a  new  hl^h. 

Critics  of  OPA  said  that  after  a  tnnporary 
soaring  of  prices,  competition  would  Wring 
prices  down.  That  Is  not  happening  yet. 
And  It's  been  a  long  time  already  for  those 
who  must  pay  for  their  living  out  of  wages 
which  do  not  rise  with  every  Increase  in  price. 

The  trend  of  prices  upward  despite  the 
Bttppoaedly  (fictitious)  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  further  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
monopoly  control  In  the  United  States. 

During  the  pest  8  weeks,  food  prices  have 
Increasei  more  than  7  percent  and  we  now 
bear  at>out  91  per  pound  pork  chops  being 
just  around  the  comer. 

The  price  of  foodstuffs  to  the  consumer  has 
rlaen  faster  than  farm  pirices,  indicating  that 
the  profit  is  not  going  to  the  farmer  but  that 
huge  profits  are  bemg  reaped  between  the 
time  the  produce  leaves  the  farmer  and  Its 
arrival  in  the  consumer's  market  basket. 

True,  prices  may  come  down  sometime. 
But  the  longer  It  takes  and  the  higher  prices 
go,  the  bigger  chunk  Is  chopped  from  con- 
sumer savings,  current  wages  buy  less  goods 
and  buyers  mtist  forego  many  durable  goods 
coming  on  the  market  in  order  to  keep  even 
with  mere  living  costs. 

As  people  stop  buying  durable  goods.  In- 
ventories in  those  lines  accumulate,  bankers 
have  to  make  more  loans  for  business  to 
carry  these  excessive  Inventcn-les — and  the 
closer  the  cocmtry  gets  to  an  economic 
break-down. 

Price  manipulators  are  taking  a  larger  and 
larger  volume  from  the  cap  of  the  pyramid 
representing  buying  power  in  the  coimtry. 
The  longer  this  goes  on,  the  more  consumer 
savings  are  depleted  and  the  more  of  the 
Nation's  purchasing  power  transfers  Into  the 
hands  of  the  top-dogs  who  already  control 
too  large  a  percentage  of  the  life  blood  of 
otu-  economic  system. 

THIS    IS    WHAT    HAPPENED    IN    1»29 IT    kUGHT 

BAFPEN  AGAIN 

And  In  spite  of  these  trends.  Congress  pre- 
pared to  bury  what  is  left  of  OPA,  leaving 
the  way  open  to  ditching  of  rent  controls. 
Soaring  rents  will  only  add  fuel  to  the  fire 
and  mak.e  prices  soar  higher. 

In  the  name  of  coounon  sense,  bow  can 
any  former  critic  of  the  OPA  now  look  any- 
one in  the  eye  and  say  that  It  was  sovind 
economic  policy  to  remove  price  controls 
fonnerly  preserved  by  CPA? 

Any  reputable  business  magazine  or  fore- 
cast win  bear  out  the  facts  we  have  cited 
above. 

We  have  sown  a  breeze  and  are  now  reaping 
a  whirlwind. 


Me£dne'»  Ciian^nf  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NEW  JEB&ZT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  18  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic vrelfare,  I  have  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  taking  the  leadership 
in  connection  with  the  health  program. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoso  an 
editorial  entitled  "Medicine's  Changing 
Order,"  appearing  In  this  morning's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  paying  a  very 
worthy  tribute  to  a  report  which  has  just 
been  Issued  by  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  after  4  years  of  study  of  the 
changing  situation  in  medicine  through- 
out the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  foUoT^s: 

Mimcnn's  cbamcimg  okbeb 

The  report  of  a  4-year  study  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Medicine  and  the  Changing 
Order  has  been  issued  in  conjtmction  with 
the  centennial  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.  The  distinguished  lay  and  medi- 
cal authorities  on  the  committee,  headed  by 
Dr.  Malodm  Goodridge.  have  painstakingly 
and  open-mindedly  addressed  themselves  to 
the  problem  of  how  to  make  adequaie  med- 
ical care  avEllable  to  more  people.  Their  re- 
port, in  our  opinion,  represents  the  best 
thought  on  that  topic  to  date. 

The  committee  agrees  "that  medical  serv- 
ice should  eventually  provide  everything  that 
science  can  offer  toward  the  preservation  and 
the  cure  of  disease  and  that  it  should  make 
available  these  benefits  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation." It  agrees  also  that  the  profession  Is 
not  now  "optimally"  organized  to  meet  that 
goal  and  that  medical  insuiance  is  one  of  the 
"essential  requirements"  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem. Though  the  report  covers  many  more, 
and  as  Important,  topics,  public  interest  cen- 
ters on  the  controversial  Issue  of  compulsory 
versus  voluntary  insurance.  The  committee 
concludes  against  "compulsory  health  ii;sur- 
ance  at  the  present  time."  But  the  corollary 
conclusion  is  "that  everything  should  be 
done  •  •  •  to  hasten  the  growth  of  vol- 
untary medical  Insurance." 

Those  who  set  the  Wagner -Murray -Dingell 
bill  as  the  final  answer  may  be  tempted  to 
dismiss  this  committee's  findings  as  merely 
what  was  to  be  expected  of  any  study  under 
medics!  auspices.  Any  such  dismissal  would 
be  a  grave  error.  The  study  uses  the  his- 
torical approach  to  point  the  vast  gap  in  ex- 
perience which  must  be  bridged  before  any 
final  reorganization  of  medical  practice  Is 
made.  Tl:e  only  experience  there  is  to  draw 
on  with  compulsory  Insurance,  chiefly  Euro- 
pean, Indicates  that  **natlonaI  compulsory 
medical  insurance  would  not  and  could  not 
realize  the  promises  made  for  It  and  would 
Inevitably  create  new  and  formidable  evils 
of  its  own." 

The  committee  sees  voluntary  insurance 
as  an  essential  experiment  In  prepayment  as 
the  only  way  to  acqtiire  requisite  knowledge, 
both  actuarial  and  in  terms  of  what  con- 
stitutes adequate  medical  care.  It  bespeaks 
Government  aid  at  aU  levels  to  hasten  such 
plans,  preferring  that  Federal  assistance  take 
the  form  of  grants-in-aid  allowing  for  local 
administration  and  experiment.  Suggesting 
how  little  OUT  experience,  even  with  voltin- 
tary  plans,  has  crystallized,  the  committee 
refrains  trom  recommending  any  one  type 
of  plan,  prel  erring  that  even  the  method  of 
paying  doctOTs  be  the  subject  of  continuing 
experiment. 

The  American  tendency  is  to  look  for  im- 
mediate action,  usually  in  the  form  of  cover- 
all legislation ,  to  correct  any  such  Inadequacy 
as  Is  now  recognized  In  the  field  of  health 
and  medical  care.  In  this  case  basty  legis- 
lation, the  committee  points  out.  Is  "a  leap 
in  the  dark;  the  results  are  at  best  unceriain, 
may  even  be  disastrous  and,  in  any  event, 
are  Irrevocable."  No  citizen  who  Is  elncerdy 
Interested  in  wider  distribution  of  good  med- 
ical care,  either  from  an  Individual  or  from 
•  social  and  bmnanltarlan  viewpoint,  can 
•llord  to  dlwntsB  the  academy  oommlttee's 
report. 


Tbe  KmitsM  Tax  fin 


■XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUf  £  J.  FORAND 

or  SHOOK  ZSLAIfB 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaf.  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  the  following  editorial  entitled 
"Inept  Tax  Bill"  which  aiqieared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday.  March  16, 
1947: 

xnpi  TAX  asx 

Chairman  Knutson's  prediction  that  the 
Ways  and  Meana  Committee  will  act  next 
Thtirsday  to  report  out  his  blU  caUlng  for  an 
immediate  20  percent  across-the-board  re- 
duction in  personal  income  taxes,  after  only 
2  da3f8  of  hearings,  warrants  Democratic 
charges  d  steam-roller  tacUca.  The  bill 
stands  condemned  becatise  of  the  indecent 
haste  witb  wbicb  tt  Is  being  rushed  through 
the  committee.  The  Hotise  and  Senate  have 
not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  amount  of  over-all 
reductions  In  expenditures  that  is  to  be  their 
goal.  And  when  they  do.  the  figure  wiU  be 
highly  tentative.  For.  as  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  Snyder  has  testified.  It  Is  "Impossi- 
ble to  foresee  what  the  requirements  of 
peacetime  public  expenditttres  will  be."  The 
outlook  is  even  more  uncertain  as  regards 
our  defense  expenditures,  including  recom- 
mended nnbudgeted  outlays  for  Greece  and 
Turkey.  To  try  to  ru«!h  a  tax-reduction  bill 
through  the  House  in  these  circumstanoes 
discredits  its  sponsors. 

This  is  no  time  for  tax  cutting.  With  tbe 
economic  outlook  promising  and  tbe  national 
income  at  a  high  level,  existing  taxes  cut  be 
bcme  with  much  less  hardship  to  indtvldixals 
and  to  business  than  wotild  normally  be  the 
case.  If  we  ever  intend  to  reduce  our  hu^e 
national  debt,  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  If 
the  debt  is  reduced  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  good  years,  there  will  be  less  reason  to 
feel  concerned  If  debt  retirement  la  sus- 
pended in  some  future  less  prosperous  year. 

The  Knutson  bill  is  not  only  Ill-timed:  it 
Is  also  <^>en  to  criticism  for  offering  a  flat 
30 -percent  reduction  of  income  taxes  paid 
by  persons  with  net  income  below  $303,000. 
For  the  1,100  income-tax  payers  above  this 
dividing  line,  tax  cuts  would  be  gradtiated 
down  to  a  minimum  of  10.5  percent.  Ex- 
emptions for  taxpayers  over  85  years  d  age 
would  also  be  raised  by  $500,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  incomes  of  these  aged  per- 
sons. Coticeming  the  latter  extraorcilnary 
proposal.  Secretary  Snyder  stated  emphati- 
cally that  it  would  be  unfair  to  increase 
exemptions  for  this  partlciilar  group  without 
giving  relief  to  many  other  special  groups 
with  low  Incomes.  Many  aged  persons  are 
vary  weU  off,  indeed,  and  In  no  need  of  spe- 
cial  dispensations. 

Althotigb  b^eving  that  substantial  tax 
relief  for  upper-Income  groups  is  imperative 
to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  enterprise  essen- 
tial to  economic  progress,  we  think  Secre. 
tary  Snyder  is  right  in  saying  that  tbe 
Knutson  tax  bill  'gives  too  little  reduction 
to  lower  incomes  and  relatively  too  much  to 
higher  incomes."  For  instance,  a  married 
person  with  no  dependents  and  a  net  income 
of  $1J200.  now  paying  a  tax  of  $38.  would  be 
taxed  $30  under  the  Knutson  hllL  A  mar- 
ried man  with  a  tcO.OCO  Income,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  his  $24,795  tax  redticed  to 
$19,836,  and  the  tax  on  a  $100JOOO  ^nt^rmn^ 
would  be  cut  fnjm  t63.128  to  $50JSa2. 

In  view  of  recent  sharp  declines  in  tbe 
purchasing  power  of  the  doUar.  the  ease 
for  tax  rtifef  of  tndiTidnals  In  the  low- 
Income  brackets  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened.   BTeetlve  redtxrtlons  In  tax  rates  for 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  tANE 

or  ICASSACHT7SrrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  CNTATTVES 


Tuesday.  March  18, 
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Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker 
to  extend  my  remarks  in 
I  wish  to  include  herein 
speech  I  delivered  before 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
Mass..  at  their  communion 
OAR  Hall.  Sunday.  March 
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We  of  Irish  descent  are 
group  in  the  United  States 
close   to  being   the   most 
I  am  not  thinking  In  terms  oi 
I  say  this.    Our  fellow- 
French.    Polish.    Jewish,    and 
have  their  special  days  when 
them.     However,  I  do  not 
ate  when  I  say  that  St 
tinique    sentiment    that 
charm  others  who  are  not 
their  llenage  to  the  Emerald 

It  warms  our  hearts  to  hea ' 
greetings  cf  these  who  do 
but  who  certainly  enter  into 
this  day.     The  radio  is  full 
and  melodies  that  have  been 
by  all   and  have  indeed 
America. 

In  the  pride  and  happiness 
this    day    which   so   many    of 
granted,  we  seldom  inquire 
springs  of  otir  emotions.     Wbt> 
Patrick    whose    name    is 
tens  of  mUllons?     Surely,  It  Is 
we  devote  a  few  minutes  of 
life  of  a  man  who  by  his  deeds 
crown  of  sainthood. 

St.  Patrick  was  bom  about 
•on    of    a   small    land-owner 
a     place     called     Banna 
brought  up  as  a  shepherd 
flocks  of  a  chieftain  by  the 
on   the  green   hills  of  Count3 
tbe   young   age   of    16.   while 
sheep,  he  was  set  upon   by 
took  the  young  shepherd  and 
■beep  into  Connaught  and  kep  t 
there  for  6  years.     At  the  end 
be  made  his  escape  on  a  ship 
porting  fierce  Irish  wolf  houndp 
on  the  cost  of  Gaul  and  event 
way  to  a  monastery  where  he 
•ral    years   and   studied    the 
Christianity. 

While  in  the  monastery,  he 
a    man    named    Victorious, 
epistles  in  his  hands.     On  one 
Patrick  read  the  words,  "The 
Irish."  and  imagined  he 
■ay:  "We  pray  thee,  holy 
walk  among  us  as  before.' 
quired  him  to  rettirn  to 
■lonary.     He  spent  about   14 
Ing  himself  for  his  mission 
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ordained  a  deacon,  went  back  to  teach  his 
people. 

At  first  the  Irish  were  ready  to  stone  him 
for  attempting  an  innovation  in  the  re- 
ligion of  their  ancestors.  He  obtained  a 
hearing,  however,  and  to  explain  his  point 
picked  up  a  shamrock  from  the  roadside, 
using  the  tree  leaves  on  one  stem  to  illus- 
trate the  principle  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  This 
simple  comparison  so  greatly  impressed  his 
hearers  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
baptized  there  and  then. 

For.  as  St.  Patrick  said:  "Is  it  any  more 
strange  that  these  persons  should  be  united 
in  one  God  than  it  is  for  three  leaves  (  f 
clover  to  grow  upon  one  stalk?" 

This  faith  which  St.  Patrick  taught  the 
Irish,  and  which  we  practice  today,  has  been 
the  strength  and  inspiration  of  the  Irish 
people  through  centuries  of  toil  and  hunger 
and  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  an  alien  rule. 
The  faith  of  Irishmen  in  Christianity  could 
never  be  shaken.  It  has  not  only  been  a 
consolation  to  them  in  time  of  trouble,  but 
it  has  enabled  them  to  face  the  trials  of  this 
life  with  grace  and  beauty  and  an  abundant 
heart  for  their  fellowmen — thanks  to  their 
spiritual  leader.  St.  Patrick. 

During  his  long  ministry,  he  founded  many 
churches,  and  the  story  of  his  good  works 
spread  through  the  land,  and  his  was  the 
name  that  brought  spiritual  unity  to  the 
people.  With  the  inspiration  of  their  true 
faith,  the  Irish  blossomed  forth  with  a  cul- 
ture and  a  zest  for  learning  that  became  the 
model  for  European  civilization. 

After  reaching  a  ripe  old  age.  St.  Patrick 
died  at  Saul.  County  Down,  on  March  17. 
and  was  burled  in  a  shroud  made  by  St. 
Brigld.  Each  of  Ireland's  counties  was  then 
ruled  by  a  chieftain,  and  it  was  within  the 
dun,  or  fort,  of  the  Down  Chieftain,  that  the 
blessed  patriarch  was  burled.  To  St.  Pat- 
rick's funeral  came,  from  all  jaarts.  blshcps. 
priests,  and  people  of  all  ranks,  who  gathered 
in  prayerful  reverence  around  the  tomb  of 
the  father  of  their  faith.  Nearly  1.600  years 
have  gone  since  that  memorable  day.  The 
same  spirit  of  reverencing  the  anniversary 
has  survived  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Irish- 
men. We  rejoice  in  the  true  faith  which  he 
brought  to  us,  knowing  that  It  gives  strength 
and  meaning  to  our  mortal  life  and  pre- 
pares us  for  our  Just  reward  in  the  life  to 
come. 

St.  Patrick  was  preeminently  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Irish  people.  But  the  Christian 
doctrine  which  he  preached,  had  in  it  the 
seeds  of  liberty  and  independence  which  have 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  Irish  char- 
acter. This  belief  in  the  dignity  of  human 
personality,  as  made  in  the  Image  of  God.  has 
been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  development 
of  our  American  democracy,  which  all  of  our 
great  men  have  recognized. 

On  the  night  of  March  16,  1776,  George 
Washington  issued  special  orders  permittmg 
liberty  to  all  of  his  soldiers  wishing  to  make 
merry  on  the  lT;h.  "Boston" — by  Washing- 
ton's command — if  spoken  to  an  officer  of  the 
guard.  Immediately  gave  the  individual  sol- 
dier permission  to  leave  camp  for  the  day, 
the  words  "St.  IHitrlck"  being  the  counter- 
sign. WashlngU)n  understood  the  meaning 
of  this  observance  for  so  many  who  fought 
under  him.  As  a  consequence,  he  selected  as 
Brigadier  General  of  the  day.  Gen.  John 
Sullivan,  who  played  such  an  important  role 
in  the  siege  of  Boston. 

The  Irish  personality  is  blessed  with  many 
gifts  and  so,  on  this  day,  we  experience  many 
emotions.  First,  we  give  thanks  to  God  for 
the  supreme  gift  ot  faith.  And  then,  in  song 
and  story,  we  express  our  happiness.  The 
Irish  are  a  witty  people  and  imaginative  too. 
And  from  the  fc>lkIore  of  ths  race,  we  draw 
upon  a  rich  store  of  fancy,  particularly  the 
one  which  tells  of  St.  Patrick  driving  the 
snakes  out  of  Ireland.  True  enough,  there 
are  none  of  these  evU  creatio'es  in  the  land 


of  our  forefathers.  For  St.  Patrick  "drove 
them  Into  the  bogs,  and  banished  all  the 
vermin." 

Prom  which,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would 
like  to  draw  a  parable.  Just  as  Ireland  is 
one  of  the  very  few  countries  In  which  there 
are  no  snakes,  by  the  same  token  it  is  one 
of  the  few  that  are  not  menaced  by  the 
poisonous  bite  of  communism. 

There  are  two,  and  only  two  systems  in 
the  world  of  today,  which  are  powerful 
enough  to  attract  the  political  allegiance  of 
the  confused  human  race.  One  is  the  Chrls- 
tial  Democracy  in  which  we  live.  The  other 
Is  the  modern  form  of  slavery  called  com- 
munism, in  which  man  is  promised  the  ma- 
terial comforts  of  this  life,  if  he  will  forfeit  his 
independence  of  mind  and  spirit  to  the  all* 
powerful  State. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  strength  of 
this  atheistic  creed  which  Is  spreading  over 
the  world.  In  the  short  span  of  30  years, 
more  than  one  fifth  of  the  world's  land  mass 
has  passed  under  its  influence.  Even  here, 
in  our  own  coimtry,  they  are  busy  bonng 
from  within,  setting  class  against  class,  skill- 
fully plying  their  destructive  technique,  and 
getting  ready  for  the  day  when  they  hope  to 
seize  power  out  of  chaos. 

Some  of  you  may  scoff  at  this  stetement 
saying:  "The  Communists  In  the  United 
SUtes  are  few  in  nimiber,  so  few  that  they 
are  difficult  to  find." 

To  which  I  reply:  "You  are  right  as  far 
as  you  go.  but  don't  stop  there."  Remember 
that  an  organized  few,  knowing  where  they 
are  going  and  inspired  by  a  fanatical  zeal, 
are  more  effective  than  the  many  who  are  not 
aware  of  what  is  happening  until  it  is  too 
late. 

And  remember  that  there  are  many  sin- 
cere, though  gullible  Americans  whose  opin- 
ions are  close  to  the  Communist  line,  even 
though  they  don't  realize  it. 

Let  us  face  the  issue  squarely.  All  the 
peoples  of  this  world.  In  these  tempestuous 
times,  are  desperately  seeking  security.  We 
in  the  United  States,  with  tragic  memories 
of  boom  and  bust  and  depression  and  war, 
are  striving  to  win  freedom  from  fear  and 
want.  But  to  win  that  goal  we  must  not. 
and  shall  not.  surrender  our  faith  in  God 
and  in  the  democracy  which  comes  closer 
to  fulfilling  His  divine  law. 

Whatever  the  problems  which  crowd  the 
American  scene— and  we  frankly  acknowledge 
them— they  will  not  be  solved  by  plans  alone. 
For  man  is  not  a  mere  cog  in  the  wheel 
of  a  machine.  He  is  a  creature  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  with  the  spirit  in  him  to  rise 
above  his  weaknesses  through  prayer  and 
constant  Christian  effort  to  live  up  to  the 
moral  law. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when 
man  was  dazzled  by  the  scientific  toys  which 
he  had  invented,  he  began  to  think  that 
in  science  he  would  find  all  the  answers 
to  the  mystery  of  life.  Carried  away  by  his 
own  ego,  he  turned  his  back  on  God. 

And  now  he  faces  here  on  this  earth  the 
grim  possibility  of  a  day  of  reckoning.  He 
has  Invented  a  Frankenstein  which  threatens 
to  destroy  him.  Before  the  awesome  power 
of  atomic  energy  he  stands  worried  and  help- 
less. There  is  no  scientific  answer  to  the 
control  of  this  tremendous  force.  A  few 
men  In  positions  of  responsibility  have  the 
fate  of  civilization  in  their  hands.  You  and 
I  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  others  are 
appalled  by  the  fact  that  a  few  men  could 
destroy  us,  a  few  men  seized  by  a  sudden 
and  overmastering  human  weakness. 

We  are  thankful  that  this  secret  is  pres- 
ently known  only  to  a  few  leaders  of  our 
country  who  have  been  reared  in  the  God- 
fearing tradition.  Burdened  by  this  respon- 
sibility, they  are  working  mightily  to  per- 
fect a  system  of  International  controls  for 
the  protection  of  all  nations  and  all  men. 
so  that  this  power  may  be  employed  for  the 
advancement  of  man  and  not  for  his  de- 
struction. 
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Btit  other  nations.  lustful  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  power  at  tbe  expense  of  moral  law, 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  knowing  this  secret 
before  International  controls  are  estaUlshed. 

Then  what? 

In  our  prayers  let  us  ask  that  God's  grace 
may  come  to  those  who  have  turned  their 
backs  on  Him,  and  whose  only  law  is  vic- 
tory at  any  price,  not  alone  that  of  property 
and  life  but  of  all  the  spiritual  truths  which 
man  has  come  to  know  through  ages  of  trial. 

And  In  our  dally  living  let  us  wotk  to  make 
America  strong  In  body  and  In  aoul.  The 
vicious  doctrines  creeping  over  the  world 
are  reaching  toward  us.  Somewhere  we  must 
stand  up  and  say  "Stop,"  and  I  fear  the  time 
for  that  Is  near  at  hand. 

All  of  us  deplore  war,  but  recent  experi- 
ence should  have  taught  vis  that  appease- 
ment is  the  surest  road  to  war.  Better  for 
otiraelves  and  our  chUdren  that  we  be  clear 
and  firm  about  this  now.  than  pay  a  fright- 
ful price  for  our  weakness  later  on. 

Communism  is  spreading  and  gaining 
power.  It  is  aggressive  because  it  t>elleves 
that  Americans  have  turned  back  to  personal 
living,  closing  their  eyes  to  the  reality  of  the 
world  outside  tbe  borders  of  their  coiuitry. 

There  are  only  two  big  powers  in  the  world 
of  today — ^Bussla  and  tbe  United  States.  A 
fateful  decision  is  shaping  up  at  Washing- 
ton, a  decision  which  you,  th  ^  people,  should 
help  to  make,  and  that  is.  What  shall  be 
America's  foreign  policy  on  the  global  scale? 
We  catmot  sit  Idly  by  and  allow  communism 
to  extend  its  control  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  then  we  shall  stand  pitifully  alone. 

Fuiatic  Communist  Parties  are  active  all 
over  Europe  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
South  America,  and  conununism  is  the  foe 
of  demociacy  and  religion. 

We  would  be  disloyal  to  ovir  Christian  faith, 
whlc^  is  the  heart  of  our  American  life,  if  we 
refused  to  face  this  fact. 

We,  of  Irish  extraction,  are  a  sentimental 
people.  On  St.  Patrick's  Day.  we  like  to 
recall  the  ancient  glories,  and  it  is  well  that 
we  do.  The  dauntless  faith  and  love  of  free- 
dom, so  characteristic  of  all  Irishmen,  must 
be  nourished  at  the  fountain  of  the  past. 
to  strengthen  us  for  the  duties  which  we 
must  meet  today  and  tomorrow. 

By  the  grace  of  Holy  Communion  we  have 
cleansed  our  hearts  before  God. 

Tomorrow,  the  happy  17th,  we  shall  re- 
kindle memories  ot  the  great  sslnt  whose 
vision  4ind  courag«  banished  paganism  from 
the  land  our  ancestors  came  from. 

Fbllowlng  the  cross  of  Christ  In  which  our 
American  democracy  has  faith,  we,  In  this 
year  of  1947.  cannot  falter  in  our  step. 

A  new  paganism  is  chaUenging  the  world 
and  all  the  truths  that  we  hold  dear. 

True  to  St.  Patrick  and  the  ahlnlng  ex- 
ample which  he  gave  us.  we,  in  whom  the 
freedom-loving  blood  at  the  Irish  flows,  will 
be  alert  to  our  danger. 

In  common  with  our  fellow  Americans, 
and  the  oppressed  of  all  lands  who  look  to  us 
for  moral  leadership,  we  shall  be  firm  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  and 
be  vigilant  in  defense  of  our  liberties. 

Before  the  rock  of  our  faith  the  evil  tide 
of  communism  will  press  In  vain. 
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or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  cauroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRBBBfTAITVBS 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1947 

Mr.     Mcdonough.     Mr.     speaker. 
President  Truman  has  requested  that 


the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  be 
revised  and  that  American  money  be 
used  as  a  political  weapon  to  defeat  the 
inroads  of  communism  abroad.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  a  decision  on  this  pro- 
posal, the  effects  of  which  may  change 
the  destiny  of  our  Nation,  lies  with  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  and  no  issue  of  more 
momentous  import  has  ever  been  placed 
before  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Two  recent  articles  by  established  po- 
litical commentators  present  dareful 
studied  reviews  of  the  issues  involved  and 
two  different  approaches  to  the  Com- 
munist problem. 

The  first  article,  entitled  "Start  at 
Home,"  by  Mr.  Prank  C.  Waldrop,  pre- 
sents the  position  that  I  personally  sup- 
ported by  the  introduction  of  my  bill, 
House  Resolution  99,  which  would  legally 
define  communism  and  open  the  way  for 
legal  action  through  the  Department  of 
Justice  against  active  Communists  who 
are  exerting  every  effort  to  undermine 
our  Government  and  abolish  our  estab- 
lished freedoms  through  the  substitution 
of  commimistic  principles  and  policies. 
Mr.  Waldrop  advises  us  to  halt  com- 
munistic activity  at  home  before  we  un- 
dertake a  global  purge  of  communism. 
He  believes  it  is  important  to  drive  com- 
munism from  the  United  States  before  we 
appropriate  money  for  an  attempt  to 
evict  communism  from  Greece  and  other 
foreign  territory. 

The  second  article  is  written  by  Mr. 
George  Sokolsky.  It  attacks  the  problem 
of  stemming  the  Communist  wave  from 
an  international  perspective,  and  points 
up  the  need  for  a  firm  unyielding  stand 
by  the  United  States  to  halt  communism 
abroad.  Mr.  Sokolsky  draws  a  verbal 
blueprint  of  the  Communist  movement  in 
the  world  to  date  and  imderlines  the  at- 
tendant dangers  to  our  Nation,  if  a  halt 
is  not  called  now. 

The  decision  rests  with  the  Congress. 
I  believe  we  must  give  this  problem  se- 
rious study  and  consider  it  from  every 
anrle.  Our  decision  will  set  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Once  the 
decision  has  been  made,  there  can  be  no 
turning  back. 

I  bring  these  two  articles  representing 
differing  viewpoints  on  this  Issue  to  your 
attention.  I  urge  3rou  to  read  them  care- 
fully and  weigh  tbe  facts  before  the  vote 
is  cast: 

STAXT  AT  HOMS 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

Ur.  TVoman  has  discovered  all  of  a  cud- 
den  that  the  Communists  of  the  wwld  are 
dangerous  people,  and  so  they  are. 

But  why  is  it  the  Communists  are  more 
dangerous  in  Greece  and  Turkey  than  they 
are  in  Washington.  D.  C? 

Here  he  comes  to  Congress  and  asks  ap- 
proximately half  a  billion  dollars  to  start 
an  anti-Ccnnmunist  program  abroad  that 
says  to  Russia  plain  as  day,  "If  you  want  a 
war,  we're  ready." 

Yet  right  now,  today,  this  very  Stinday. 
there  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  Commimlsts  who  are 
for  Russia  first,  and  have  been  ever  since 
Iifr.  Truman  came  to  Washington  a  freshman 
Senator  from  Bflssourl. 

In  fact  they  were  In  Washington  long  be- 
fore him. 

They  came  here  with  his  predecessor  in 
tbe  Presidency  and  laughed  at  Roosevelt  M 
the  Kerenaky  at  our  rcvolutUm. 


They  demonstrated  their  power  In  the 
Roosevelt  administration  right  at  the  start. 
Who  remembers  the  late  Dr.  William  Wirt,  of 
Gary,  Ind.?  Dr.  Wirt  was  a  distinguished 
and  liberal  educator  of  world  renown. 

He  came  to  Washington  to  see  what  tbe 
brand  New  Deal  was  like.  He  didnt  come  as 
a  pay-roll  patriot  but  as  a  plain  patriot, 
wanting  to  find  out  what  kind  of  people  had 
risen  to  power. 

That  crack  about  Roosevelt  being  tbe 
Kerensky  of  the  new  American  revolution 
wasnt  the  kind  of  thing  be  was  used  to  In 
American  government  and.  having  heu-d  It 
one  night  at  a  New  Deal  dinner,  he  stuck 
around  to  find  out  more. 

What  he  found  out  was  tha'  the  Commu- 
nists and  their  fellow  travelers  had  at  last, 
with  Roosevelt,  got  themselves  into  places  of 
power  and  importance  in  our  Government. 
So  he  gave  warning. 

Did  the  newspaper  editors  and  college  pres- 
idents and  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
such  opinion  makers  take  him  seTiously? 
Well  does  this  writer  remember  how.  for  in- 
stance, the  distinguished  Baltimore  Sun  and 
New  York  Times  gave  out  gentlemanly  haw- 
haws  at  Dr.  Wirt  and  how  college  presidents 
the  country  over  followed  up  the  cue.  As 
for  Congress,  it  was  Just  as  guUty  as  Roose- 
velt in  those  days,  and  it  deliberately  made 
Dr.  Wirt  a  laughing  stock. 

He  went  to  his  grave  a  bitter  and  frustrated 
man  while  the  editors  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  the  New  York  Times  and  aU  such  noble- 
minded  heavy  thinkers  continued  to  say  that 
we  must  worry  about  fascism  and  naEism 
abroad,  but  as  fot  communism,  why  it  is 
not  a  problem,  and  besides  to  criticize  Com- 
munists would  be  Bed-baiting,  and  who 
wants  to  be  a  Red  baiter? 

Meanwhile  the  Communists  climbed 
aboard  the  taxpayers'  shoulders.  They  came 
in  via  the  NYA.  the  NRA,  the  PWA,  and  the 
WPA,  the  CCC,  the  SEC,  the  FHA,  and  all  the 
other  early  alphabetical  Trojan  horses.  They 
have  never  left. 

For  when  the  war  came  on  they  simply 
shifted  over  to  the  OWI,  the  OSS,  the  OPA. 
and  so  forth.  They  put  the  President's  wife 
to  work  for  them.  They  knocked  down  the 
barriers  then  even  in  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments. Communists  became  officers  in 
our  armed  forces.  And  in  time  they  showed 
their  power  by  fomenting  riots,  rebellions, 
and  mutiny  In  our  forces  abroad.  Has  it 
been  forgotten  already  how  United  States 
soldiers  barely  a  year  and  a  half  ago  gathered 
on  the  front  steps  of  the  United  States  Army 
headquarters  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  and 
booed  the  commanding  general,  Joseph  T. 
McNamey?  All  In  plain  sight  of  the  con- 
quered Germans. 

That,  citis^ens,  is  a  thing  to  think  about  if 
you  wonder  whether  Communists  have  ever 
got  Into  tbe  Govenunent  of  tbe  United  States 
In  a  significant  and  serious  way. 

Well,  and  when  OSS,  OPA,  etc..  began  to 
fade,  what  happened  to  our  Communists  on 
the  Government  pay  roll? 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State, 
less  than  3  weeks  ago.  admitted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  CfHigress  that  the  reputation  of  the 
once  great  United  States  State  Department 
has  fallen  'very  low."  since  the  088,  OWI. 
etc..  crowd  had  been  blanketed  into  It  by 
the  thousands. 

For  in  Wltb  the  rest,  went  the  Commtinlsts, 
their  fellow  travelers,  sympathizers,  dupes. 
dopea  and  tools.  Such  as  these  were  the  ones 
who  enmeshed  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
the  Hanns  ISlsler  passport  case,  of  which  you 
will  be  hearing  details  before  very  long. 

Hanns  Blsler.  In  case  you  may  have  for- 
gotten. Is  tbe  Holl3rwocd  musical  composer- 
brother  of  Gerhard  Eisler,  now  accused  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  as 
a  leading  Russian  spy. 

The  same  committee  promises  a  full  pub- 
lic bearing  on  the  queer  details  of  Hann's  own 
story  In  a  few  days,  and  instructive  It  wUl 
be.  too.  as  a  lesson  in  how  things  were  going 
arotmd  here  in  tbe  Roosevelt  beydiy. 
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right  here  In  Washington.  D  C? 
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Bdgar  Hoover  haa  been  an  expert 
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can.    And  when  he  speaks  he 
not  oratory. 
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tailed  addres5^es  to  the  whole  Na 
munlsm  while  President  and 
to  a   man  who  knows   his 
then  how  about  following 
to   kick   the   Communists   out 
United  States  of  America  before 
gled  up  In  any  more  bloody 
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THESE  DATS 

(By  George  E    Sokols^y) 

Admittedly.    President 
was  a  sharp,  tough,  undiplomatic 
tlculars.  charging  Soviet  Ru58la 
and  mlsdemaanors  and  announcing 
United  Statea  was  sick  and  t! 
played   for   a  sentimental   stKlfer 
tedly.  In  other  times,  such  a 
have  been  rei;arded  aa  a  declaritlon 
Even  so,  the  Ruaslan  bluff  had 
■Doner  or  later  and  had  It  been 
Tehran  Conference,  It  would  ha 

But  this  must  be  recognized 
forced  the  Issue.     I  do  not  su 
la  an  Instance  In  history  which 
abuae.  the  badgering,  the  umbrkge 
country  has  taken  at  the  hand^ 
alana  since  VJ-day. 

It  Is  beyond  belief  that  any 
proud  nation  could  be  so  nub 
ated — and  accept  the  hiunlllatl 
lag  the  appearance  of  liking  It 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  atom 
eluding  all  the  fear  propagands 
terlcal    scientists,    the    facts 
United  States  first  produced 
atom  bomb.     Others  nearly  m4de 
we  did  make  bombs  and  no  one 
them.     At  Potsdam,  our  delesrat 
release  our  knowledge.    The 
thai  report  waa  a  gesture  of 
unwise  nobility  of  purpose.    Tl 
port  put  the  principal  data  on 
anyone  to  see. 

Then  Bern:u-d  B-iruch  went 
a   proposal    that    was    excesslvfy 
This  country  wotild  turn  what 
over  to  UN  on  condition  of  unliiersal 
and   Inapectlon.     The   Russian 
kicking  that  proposal  around 
owad  them  something.    They  h^ve 
ragant.  impudent,  outrac^ecus 
tiitfe   and   conduct.     Under 
atancee.  this  Nation  would  not 
audi  Insults  aa  it  has  even  am 
from  Oromyko.    But  patience 

Or  take  the  Instance  of  the 
tlon  of  the  Talta  and  Potsdan 
The  liberated  nations  were  to  I  ave 
tinfettOTed  elections  and   to  select 
menta  of  ttoeir  own  choosing 

The  RiiwIaiM  have  forced 
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have  even  forced  moat  of  tham  to  become 
abject  Soviet  satelLltaa.  controlled  by  nfBrlnls 
appointed  by  the  EJremltn.  Pol4nd.  Rumania. 
Bulgaria.  Yugcs'.Evta.  and  even  Austria  and 
Htmgary.  have  8Uf.'ered  from  this  vicious  be- 
trayal of  the  Talta  and  Potsdam  agreetaente 
by  Russia. 

A:id  when  the  United  Sujtaa  protested 
Russian  misconduct,  the  RtNili  BtaiCflorted  to 
a  propaganda  of  abuse,  evea  utilizing  their 
own  agency  In  th>?  United  Staiea.  tbe  Com- 
munist I^rty  and  its  various  front  organiza- 
tions, to  defame  the  United  States,  to  lie 
aboti^thia  country,  to  create  disorders.  Im- 
agine a  nation  tliat  permiu  a  government 
owned,  operated,  end  edited  press  to  say  that 
our  contributions  to  the  war  were  trivial,  that 
Soviet  Russia  vroc  the  war  wlttoout  us.  even 
in  the  Far  East  where  Russia  was  neutral 
until  5  or  6  days  before  the  war  vras  ended. 

Or  take  the  abuse  of  American  charity  and 
benevolence,  this  country  having  contributed 
72  percent  of  the  cost  of  UNRRA  and  Soviet 
Russia  and  her  satellites  getting  the  prin- 
cipal benefits,  up  to  nearly  80  percent.  Soviet 
Russia  contributed  practically  nothing  to 
UNRRA.  Yet  becjuse  UNKRA  was  operating 
on  territory  controlled  by  Soviet  Russia,  food 
and  other  goods  were  used  politically  to 
strengthen  the  Soviet  control  of  the  peoples 
whom  we  were  saving  from  starvation  and 
death.  This  became  such  a  scandal  that 
UNRRA  had  to  be  abandoned  and  Herbert 
Hoover  was  sent  on  his  two  trips  to  discover 
what  we  ought  to  do  to  feed  the  needy  who 
were  being  betrayed. 

Finally,  we  know  beyond  question  that 
what  Soviet  Russia  la  attempting  to  do  in 
Greece  she  is  als<3  trying  to  do  out  of  Cuba 
and  Mexico,  namely  to  foment  Communist 
revolutions  to  keep  the  world  In  disorder,  to 
prevent  tbe  liquidation  of  the  war. 

And  even  here  In  the  United  States,  serloiu 
strikes  In  crucial  industries  have  been  Com- 
munist in  origin,  designed  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  achieving  full  recovery. 

A  halt  had  to  be  called  sooner  or  later  to 
the  conquest  of  the  world  by  abuse  and  po- 
litical infiltration.  Harry  Truman  did  not 
act  too  soon.    It  had  to  come. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oar  I 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  President'.'}  message  of  March  12 
dealing  with  Greece  and  Turkey  there 
has  been  much  discussion  of  the  role  of 
the  United  Nations  In  this  matter.  Mr. 
James  Reston,  a  most  respected  member 
of  that  distinguished  group  of  New  York 
Times'  experts  on  foreign  affairs,  has 
written  an  exceedingly  enlightening 
article  on  that  subject  this  morning  and 
points  cut  clearly  the  limitations  of  the 
United  Nation.';  in  the  present  crisis  and 
the  reasons  therefor.  I  think  it  of  suffi- 
cient Interest  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  Congress: 

UN  Held  a  Poob  Scapeooat  in  Debatinc  New 
United       States       Polict-— Obganization 
Lacks  PtTNue,  Taoops.  AuTBoarrr — Soviet 
BRE.VKINO  or  Commitments  CrrEo 
(By  Jamea  Restos) 

WAaHnroTON,  March  17.— Whenever  the 
United  States  la  faced  with  a  difficult  decl- 
alon,  as  It  now  Is  over  the  loans  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  popular  tendency  la  to  evade 


the  d^lsion  If  poailhla,  and.  If  not  poaalhla 
to  t068  it  to  soma  ama— Me  scapegoat. 

Ti:at  Is  where  we  arc  now  in  Waahlngton. 
We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  hunt  for  scspe- 
goau.  First  on  the  list,  of  course,  are  the 
Brltlab.  Until  a  month  ago  they  were  blamed 
for  being  in  Greece;  now  they  are  blamed  for 
prcpcslng  to  get  out. 

The  Congress  blames  the  Admtniatratton 
for  raising  the  questions  so  quickly  and  the 
AdmlDlslration  quietly  blames  the  Congress 
for  not  dealing  with  the  question  sooner;  for 
example,  at  the  time  of  the  British  loan  de- 
bate. 

Another  popular  candidate  la  the  United 
Nations.  Why  doesn't  the  United  Nations 
deal  with  this?  It  is  atked.  Wasn't  It  sup- 
posed to  maintain  peace  and  security. 

SOME  PTRrmST  ANSWEBS 

These  questions  about  the  United  Nations 
are  asked  not  only  by  those  on  Capitol  Hill 
who  want  to  find  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing 
or  very  little  about  President  Truman's  pro- 
posals but  also  by  some  persons  who  are 
sincerely  worried  that  the  Truman  doctrine 
sabotages  the  new  security  organization.  It 
therefore  may  be  usi  ful  to  record  the  answers 
that  are  given  her*  to  the  United  Nations 
questions. 

The  first  answer  is  that  the  United  Nations 
cannot  deal  with  the  broad  problem  of  post- 
war economic  reconstruction  because  It  has 
no  money  It  received  authority  to  study 
economic  problems  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  how  to  deal  with  them,  but  it  can- 
not even  get  enough  money  out  of  the  mem- 
bers to  do  Its  recommending  Job  properly, 
let  alone  get  money  to  reconstruct  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Secondly,  the  United  Nations  cannot  deal 
with  the  fighting  along  the  Greek-Yugoslav 
border  because  It  has  no  troops  at  Its  dis- 
posal. It  can  aend  commissions  of  inquiry  to 
the  region,  as  It  has  done,  and  It  can  focus 
public  opinion  on  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
munists and  Royalists  there,  but  both  the 
Communists  and  Royalists  are  singularly  In- 
different to  argtjment,  and  even  the  United 
Nations  commission  of  inquiry  In  Greece  haa 
not  been  able  to  halt  the  border  skirmishes. 

Thirdly,  the  United  Nations  cannot  halt, 
the  expansion  of  communism  even  when  it 
does  get  the  forces  and  facilities  that  were 
supposed  to  be  allocated  to  the  Security 
Council  long  ago.  It  cannot  do  so  because 
it  was  not  designed  to  punish  the  big  nations 
and  it  could  not  get  authority  to  send  its 
troops  to  an  area  to  maintain  order  unless  it 
can  get  the  approval  of  all  the  big  states  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union. 

SOVIET  ACTIONS  CITED 

Those  who  w!.sh  to  see  the  United  Naflons 
deal  with  the  military  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, therefore,  need  merely  look  at  the 
reasons  why  the  United  Nations  does  not 
have  any  forces  behind  It.  and  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  honestly  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  vote  to  send  United 
Nations  troops  to  Greece  If  there  were  any 
United  Nations  troops. 

For  6  months  after  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee of  the  Security  Council  started  op- 
erating in  New  York  last  spring,  the  SDViet 
Union  not  only  refused  to  come  forward  with 
a  suggestion  about  how  the  United  Nntiona 
forces  should  be  established,  but  even  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  principles  that  shotild 
govern  the  creation  of  the  United  Natlona 
forces. 

Now  the  Russians  have  agreed  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  establishing  such  a  forcf 
but  there*  is  no  agreement  on  these  prin- 
ciples, and  there  U  little  likelihood  that 
there  will  be  such  agreement  in  the  near 
future.  This,  therefore,  blocks  military  ac- 
tion by  the  United  Nations,  even  if  we  as- 
sume that  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to 
allow  United  Nations  contingents  to  police 
the  Greek  Communists. 

The  central  point  about  the  United  Nations 
and  the  two  problems  raised  by  President 
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Trtiman  last  week — ^the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic reccMistructlon  and  the  problem  of  ag- 
grcaslve  communism — is  that  neither  prob- 
lem would  have  arisen  if  the  Soviet  Union  had 
lived  up  to  Its  commitments  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

TBUC  BASIC  PaSMBBS 

This  charter  was  based  on  one  fundamental 
belief  and  two  basic  assumptions.  The  be- 
lief— it  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  it  a 
promise — was  that  the  five  major  powers — 
United  States.  U.  8.  8.  R..  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  China — would  and  could  achieve 
unity  among  themselves. 

Tbe  two  assumptions  on  which  this  prom- 
ise rested  were,  first,  that  all  the  nations 
really  wanted  peace  and  were  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  each  other  to  achieve  it,  and, 
second,  that  they  would  "fulfill  In  good  faith 
the  obligations  asstimed  by  them  In  accord- 
ance with  the  preeent  charter." 

Hie  obligations  they  assumed  under  the 
charter  were  quite  specific.  They  said  they 
would  "refrain  in  their  international  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  Integrity  or  political  independ- 
ence of  any  state." 

Thej  said  they  would  "settle  their  inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means  In  such 
a  manner  that  International  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  Justice,  are  not  endangered." 

They  said  they  would  "develop  friendly  re- 
lations among  nations  based  on  respect  for 
the  principle  of  equal  right*  and  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples." 

Tliey  said  they  would  exhaust  all  means 
of  reaching  agreement  before  bringing  their 
caaei  to  the  United  Nations,  and  that  they 
would  use  the  new  organization  aa  a  "center 
for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations  In 
the  attainment  of  theae  common  ends." 

STAUM'a    VIEWS    BICAT.I.EI) 

Because  the  big  states  said  they  would  do 
these  things,  ^d  because  they  made  clear 
that  they  would  not  Join  the  organisation 
imlesa  the  other  nations  took  them  at  their 
word,  what  waa  eetablUhed  was  not  an  or- 
ganisation to  police  or  pimish  the  big  statea 
but  an  association  of  Independent  states  to 
police  and,  if  neceasary,  to  punish  every- 
body but  the  big  statea. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  promise  was 
not  kept  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  Iran.  Greece, 
Poland.  Bulgaria,  or  Rumania.  Unity  waa 
not  achieved.  Political  sovereignty  was  not 
respected.  If  the  promise  had  been  kept, 
the  United  Nations  would  have  been  able 
to  deal  with  the  security  aspects  of  the 
Greek  question  because  these  aspects  of  It 
would  not  have  arisen. 

Premier  Stalin  agreed  that  the  British 
should  go  Into  Greece  and  organize  the  re- 
construction there  In  the  first  place.  When 
they  did  go  In.  a  civil  vrar,  fomented  mainly 
by  the  Communisu,  broke  out,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Communisu  at  the  time  were 
part  of  the  Greek  Government. 

At  Talta,  despite  the  anti-British  propa- 
ganda on  the  Soviet  radio.  Premier  Stalin 
eipreaaed  his  "complete  confidence"  In  the 
British  policy  In  Greece.  Later,  on  July  81, 
1946.  Foreign  Minister  Molotov.  after  com- 
plaining at  Potsdam  about  the  British  pol- 
icy In  Greece,  reviewed  a  memorandum  by 
former  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  on 
the  subject  and  again  agreed  to  drop  the 
subject. 

Tbe  Soviet  attacks,  however,  went  on  and 
two  attempts  were  made  to  solve  It  through 
debates  in  the  United  Nations.  But  the 
problem  continued  because  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  were  not  re- 
spected, and  the  problem  continues  today. 

There  are  many  criticisms  that  can  be 
made  of  United  States  policy  In  dealing  with 
the  Greek-Turkish  problem  and  the  world 
economic  reconstruction  problem  In  the 
past,  and  many  more  that  can  be  made 
about  the  way  In  which  it  Is  being  dealt 
with  now. 


But  the  United  Nations  Is  a  poor  scape- 
goat. It  cannot  be  blamed  for  falling  to 
deal  with  problems  it  never  was  designed 
to  solve.  And  Its  principles  are  not  Invalid 
Just  because  tbe  Soviet  Union  will  not  abide 
by  them. 


The  School-Liiiich  Progr 
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HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNiK 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1947 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
schools  of  Minnesota  and  of  the  Nation 
are  facing  a  serious  problem  because  of 
the  exhaustion  of  Federal  funds  to  carry 
out  obligations  entered  into  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1948.  This 
was  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
measures  passed  by  the  last  Congress, 
and  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  children 
especially  in  rural  areas. 

I  appeal  to  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
act  quickly  on  a  request  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  additional  funds 
for  this  program.  This  request  for  funds 
I  am  advised  should  come  to  the  com- 
mittee at  an  early  date,  and  I  hope  that 
an  appropriation  for  the  school-lunch 
program  will  be  included  in  the  next  ur- 
gent deficiency  bill. 

The  letter  which  follows  sets  forth 
better  than  I  can  the  usefulness  and  real 
need  for  this  program  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota : 

«  State  or  Minnesota, 

DEPAJtTMSNT  or  EotTCATION, 

St.  Paul.  Fetfruary  26.  1947. 
Hon.  John  Blatnoc, 

House  Office  Building,  Wa$hington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  FlEPRESENTATrvE  Blatnik  I  At  a  meet- 
ing held  at  Chicago,  February  ao,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  nine  State  agencies  administer- 
ing the  school-lunch  program — Including 
Minnesota — the  attached  resolution  was 
adopted  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  setting  forth  the  serious  condi- 
tion confronting  our  several  States  because  of 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  appropriation  for  this 
fiscal  year  to  carry  the  program  to  June  1947. 

In  Mlimesota  there  are  1,275  schools  serv- 
ing lunches  to  some  180,000  children  daily, 
and  the  present  allotment  of  Federal  funds 
will  assist  in  carrying  the  program  to  only 
the  last  week  In  March. 

The  rtu-al  school  children,  particularly,  be- 
cause of  school  consolidations,  the  transpor- 
tation problem,  and  the  long  day  away  from 
home  are  receiving  benefits  through  this  hot- 
plate lunch  with  mUk  from  the  standp>oint 
of  health  and  enhancement  of  scholastic 
Btattis  that  are  outstanding. 

In  the  small  town  and  rural  schools  be- 
cause of  Increased  food  and  labor  costs  It  has 
been  necessary  to  Increase  the  charge  to  the 
youngster  on  an  average  to  15  cents  per  meal 
from  the  10  cents  previously  paid.  I  am 
afraid  a  further  increase  would  be  demoral- 
ising so  far  as  participation  Is  concerned. 
The  chUdren,  the  communities,  and  the 
school  boards  in  Minnesota  are  matching  bet- 
ter than  $a  for  $1  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds.  Unless  ftirther  grant*  In  aid  are  made 
available  to  Minnesota,  Federal  assistance  will 
be  cut  off  the  last  week  in  March.  Approxi- 
mately 12  percent  may  be  able  to  continue 
without  Federal  aid. 


Federal  allotment  for  Minnesota  to  date  la 
11,079,106.02.  This  State  will  require  ap- 
proximately $345,000  additional  Federal  aid 
to  satisfy  present  contracts  with  the  school 
boards. 

The  school  lunch  lends  Itself  admirably  as 
an  outlet  for  farm  products.  To  Illustrate: 
We  wlU  use  over  19.000.000  half  pints  of 
milk  In  the  schools  this  year. 

May  I  respectfully  request  that  this  mat- 
ter receive  your  Immediate  and  serious  con- 
sideration, particularly  In  fulfillment  of  the 
obligation  tc  the  schools  for  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Dban  M.  ScHwsicKnAaD. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


The  Bif  Qaettion:  What  Will  Our  Werid 
R«leBe7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recobd,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Jamea 
Reston,  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
U&nh  16,  1947: 

The  Bio  QtTESTiON:  What  Wax  Otm  WotLS 
Role   Be? — ^Imtsknational   Poutical   and 
Economic  Btabiutt  Depend  on  Answee 
(By  James  Reston) 

Waskinoton,  March  16.— When  Preaident 
Trtiman  decided  to  present  his  new  foreign 
policy  to  Congress,  he  Is  understood  to  have 
considered  these  alternatives: 

1.  He  could  emphasise  that  the  purpose  of 
the  policy  mas  the  creation  of  world  security 
through  the  use  of  American  economic  power 
and  political  influence  and  aaaert  that  this 
waa  an  extremely  expensive  but  neceasary 
operation  that  would  cost  us.  If  It  were  to  be 
effective,  more  than  $5,000,000,000  a  year;  or 

2.  He  could  merely  identify  the  goal  of 
creating  a  world  order  of  free  nations  and 
emphasise  instead  the  narrow.  Immediate 
problem  of  getting  $400,000,000  for  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

The  argument  for  the  first  plan  was  that 
it  would  be  a  more  complete  appraisal  of  the 
true  cost  of  attaining  the  President's  long- 
range  objective,  and  It  might  destroy  the  illu- 
sion, which  Is  Btlll  prevalent  on  Capitol  Hill, 
that  there  is  a  cheap  way  to  block  Commu- 
nist expansion  and  create  a  democratic  world 
order. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  course,  however, 
were  obvloiis.  Since  there  Is  usually  a  gap 
between  what  Is  necessary  and  what  is  ob- 
tainable, the  President  was  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  to  ask  for  so  large  an  Imme- 
diate appropriation  was  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  repudiated  altogether. 

The  fear  of  this  drove  him  to  the  second 
plan.  Re  adopted  the  traditional  one-ctep- 
at-a-tlme  technique.  He  merely  Identified 
the  goal  and  emphasized  the  immediate  need 
In  Greece  and  Turkey. 

ths  xjuuueb  QuasnoM 
This  plan,  too,  however,  haa  fundamental 
disadvantages.  By  concentrating  on  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  much  larger  and  much  more 
important  question  of  whether  we  are  ready 
to  create  political  and  economic  stabUlty  in 
the  world  la  being  mlnlmlaed.  The  Presi- 
dent can  always  say — and  his  &petth  wiU  bear 
him  out — that  Greece  and  Turkey  were  only 
one  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  that  for 
our  own  security  we  had  to  b»lp  not  only 
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Greece  and  Turkey  but.  as  be  said,  "al  free 
pxjples"  wbo  "are  resisting  attempted  sub- 
Jtigatlon  by  armed  minorities  or  out&lde  |pres« 
Korea." 

In  spite  of  these  sentences  In  the 
kowever.  the  fact  remains  that.  In  the 
UmtBMlM  of  the  cangr>«iloral  debat; 
Biain  question  raised  toy  the  speech 
danger  of  again   being  evaded.     The 
fci  not  whether  we  want  to  help  Oreec  i 
Itirkey:  rttal  as  this  question  Is.  It  is 
ttM  Immediate  problem   thct   disclose  > 
lus«r  taaue.    The  basic  point  \s  whether 
Ifntted  State*  U  willing  to  pay  the 
creating  world  economic  and  politics 
llllty.  wblch  is  threatened  by  the  dccl 
Itritiah  power  and  the  rise  of  Soviet  po< 
The  President's  analysis  of  what  the 
fTCSs  would  or  would  not  approve  w 
ckMJbtedly  correct.     Even  his  stanchesi 
porters  on  Capitcl  Hill  are  Inclined  to 
that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  ge 
un    economy-minded    Congress,    during 
come-tax  week,  support  for  the  broade 
gta-Ti. 

The  central  fact  la  that  after  a  vas 
war  within  the  capitalist  world 
1914  and  not  yet  finished,  the  nations 
maintained  what  stability  there  was 
nineteen  th-crntury  world  have  foufi* 
bled  each  other  into  a  state  of  ph3r$i<^l 
haustlon  and  economic  bankruptcy. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  state. 
of  a   world  movement   bent   on 
Communist  federation,  has  risen  to 
not  only  the  independence  of  weak 
states  but  to  defy  the  very  essence  of 
lief  In  Individual  Uberty. 

This  Soviet  state  and  system  are 
to  take  over  wherever  they  can  witho^t 
ting  into  a  fight.    We  do  not  have  to 
them.    We  can  let  them  mi  the  vacu 
Greece  and  Turkey.     We  can  abanddn 
Near  and  Middle  East  to  a  contest  bett 
retreating  Britain  and  an  advancing 
Blam     This  will  not  require  any  a; 
tlons  now. 

It  Is  a  seductive  philosophy  that  we 
five  them  their  head  and  let  them  s.^ 
the  r«fl(>onslbilitiea  of  running  Curode 
Asia.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  argues  tha 
should  be  allowed  to  ovemm  Europe  I 
aaaary.  and  he  concludes  that  they  w 
and  the  peoples  of  these  areas  will  ge 
of  them  and  throw  them  out 
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Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  evidence 
tory  that  any  people  who  ever  were 
over  completely  by  the  Communists 
able  to  throw  them  out  and  choose  another 
form  of  government.     Also.   imXortu 
history  does  not  support  the  the  is 
tlons  can  preserve  their  own  freedom 
taring  the  freedom  of  others.    Moreover 
body  who  has  watched  the  Soviet 
tem  working  In  the  United  Nations 
•erved  the  Soviet  s>stem  of  closed  sta 
nopoly  trading  with  other  nations  1: 
•bout  how  we  would  keep  our  own 
working  when  our  world  markets  wer  ; 
bled  by  a  Communist  federation. 

Therefore,  even  if  the  question  were 
ed  in  terms  of  dollars  alone   (which 
be  skipping  a  lot  of  pretty  important  tl 
It  Is  questionable  which  is  the  more 
Blve  system,  facing  up  to  the  tremendously 
expensive  and  admittedly  dangerous  bi  slness 
of  blocking  Communist  expansion  and 
lag  rebuild  a  community  of  free 
states,  or  postponing  the  decision 
lowing    the    equally    dangerous 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  indlfTerint 
taiAclent  about  establishing  a 
vorld  system. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly 
that  while  the  shooting  war  may  be 
are  still  engaged  in  a  kind  of  Ideologic^ 
lltlCJi.  and  even  military  war  of 
At   the  same  time,  however,  tbe  Cotigreaa 
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aaaaccs  that  It  can  fight  this  war  with,  peace- 
time financing.  | 

AWAXK    or    DOJIMMA 

Mr.  Truman  and  his  advisers  are  aware  of 
this  dilemma  at  home  and  within  our  own 
Government.  They  wanted  to  state  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  lYumun  doctrine,  namely, 
that  communism  could  be  fought  effectively 
with  money,  in  the  weax.  of  Europe,  for  ex- 
ample. But  they  accepted  the  conclusion 
that  the  Congress  would  not  face  up  to  the 
kind  of  fundamental,  long-range,  expensive 
program  necessary  to  achieve  the  positive 
objective  and  had  to  be  nursed  along  a  step 
at  a  time. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  The  most 
successful  way  to  introduce  a  foreign  policy 
in  Congress  is  to  oversell  it  piecemeal  in 
an  atmosphere  of  crls'j;.  The  tendency  was 
to  present  the  United  Nations  as  a  straight 
antidote  for  war  and  power  politics.  The 
tendency  was  to  claim,  in  the  height!  of  the 
legislative  battle,  that  the  British  loan  would 
solve  Britain's  probleras  and  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements  would  end  world  eco- 
nomic chaos. 

The  same  technique  of  overstatement  in 
time  cf  crisis  Is  being  applied  on  Capitol 
Hill  on  the  Greek  and  Turkish  loan.  Even 
those  in  Congress  who  are  in  favor  not  only 
erf  the  Turkish  and  Greek  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  of  the  fundamental  long-range  ob- 
jectives as  well,  frankly  are  afraid  to  stress 
the  fundamental  question  lest  the  military 
aspects  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  loans  be 
rejected. 

The  fimdamental  question,  however,  keeps 
t)cbbing  to  the  surface. 

All  the  implications  of  the  British  eco- 
nomic decline  were  evident  at  the  time  of 
the  debate  on  the  British  loan.  At  that  time. 
endless  private  conversations  were  held  on 
the  political  aspects  of  the  problem  and 
proposals  were  made  that  the  broad  question 
of  world  economic  reconstruction  be  raised 
and  debated  out. 

In  the  last  analjrsis.  however.  It  was  drafted 
like  a  banker's  loan  to  a  dubious  client  and 
political  and  economic  claims  were'  made  for 
It  that  were  justified  neither  by  the  t«ms 
of  the  loan  nor  the  facts  of  the  world  eco- 
nomic and  political  crisis. 

The  question,  therefore,  before  the  Con- 
gress is  whether  they  are  going  to  deal  with 
the  basic  question  of  what  it  takes  to  oppose 
Soviet  expansion  and  to  create  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  we  can  have  jobs  and  free- 
dom, or  whether  we  are  going  to  refuse  to 
face  it.  as  we  refused  to  face  the  Greek  crisis 
a  year  ago.  and  the  British  economic  crisis 
eighteen  months  ago. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  British  did  not 
warn  us  that  their  economic  situation  was 
desperate  and  that  the  Greek  situation  was 
criiical.  Never  in  the  history  of  nations  has 
ao  much  Information  been  exchanged  about 
an  economic  problem  as  has  been  exchanged 
between  Whitehall  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
in  the  last  two  years.  We  did  not,  however, 
deal  with  the  problem  when  we  had  time,  and 
now  the  argument  is  that  we  do  not  have 
time  to  deal  with  it  effectively. 

DIBBCT  CRAIXENGX 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  decision  on 
Greece  and  Turkey  cannot  wait.  Toe  Presi- 
dent has  challenged  the  Soviet  Union  in  one 
of  the  most  direct  public  statements  ever 
issued  by  the  head  of  a  major  state.  The 
Congress  cannot  even  amend  his  proposals 
without  encouraging  the  elements  Mr.  Tru- 
man asked  them  to  oppose  and  htirting  the 
people  he  asked  them  to  help. 

But  once  this  Is  out  of  the  way,  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted,  the  oiajor  question  of  what 
this  country  can  and  will  do  to  create  a 
peaceful  world  will  be  even  more  urgent 
becatise  It  will  be  assumed  that  acceptance 
of  the  loan  program  Indicates  support  of  the 
entire  program. 


At  that  time,  it  is  hoped,  the  United  Statea 
will  tmdertake  a  series  of  direct  conversa- 
tions: first,  with  the  British  to  determine 
how  much  they  are  compelled  by  necessity 
to  contract  their  overseas  commitments; 
second,  with  the  Russians  to  discover  how 
far  they  are  determined  to  expand  or  cooper- 
ate: and,  third,  and  most  important,  with 
ourselves,  to  find  out  whef^er  we  are  going 
to  pay  the  price  of  leadership  or  the  price  of 
indifference. 


Four  Songt  We  Sinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOXTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  songs  a  people  sing  reflect 
the  soul  of  the  Nation.  At  public  gather- 
ings during  the  war  I  was  repeatedly  im- 
pressed by  the  fervor  with  which  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  sang  four  songs:  My 
Country  'Tis  of  Thee — America,  God 
Bless  America,  America  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

Believing  that  a  little  information  on 
the  background  and  writing  of  each  one 
will  be  of  public  value  in  the  Concres- 
SI0N.4L  Rkcord,  I  have  assembled  such  in- 
formation with  the  assistance  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library  and  present  it  at  this 
time: 

MY  COUNTKT    'TIS   Or  THEI AUEBICA 

The  circumstances  stirroundlng  the  writing 
of  My  Country  Tis  of  Thee  were  described 
in  later  life  by  the  author.  Samuel  Francis 
Smith  (1808-1895).  and  his  story  Is  quoted 
by  John  Tasker  Howard  in  Our  American 
Music:  ' 

"The  origin  of  my  hymn.  My  Country  Tis 
of  Thee,  is  briefly  told.  In  the  year  1831. 
Mr.  William  C.  Woodbridge  retxn-ned  from 
Europe,  bringing  a  quantity  of  German 
mtislc  books  which  he  passed  over  to  Lowell 
Mason.  Mr.  Mason,  with  whom  I  was  on 
terms  of  friendship,  one  day  turned  them 
over  to  me.  knowing  that  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  German  works,  saying.  'Here.  I 
can't  read  these,  but  they  contain  good 
music,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  use.  Turn 
over  the  leaves,  and  If  you  find  anything 
particularly  good,  give  me  a  translation  or 
Imitation  of  it.  or  write  a  wholly  original 
song — anything,  so  I  can  use  It." 

"Accordingly,  one  leisure  afternoon.  I  was 
looking  over  the  books,  and  fell  in  with  the 
tune  of  "God  Save  the  King.'  and  at  once 
took  up  my  pen  and  wrote  the  piece  in  ques- 
tion. It  was  struck  out  at  a  sitting,  with- 
out the  slightest  Idea  that  it  would  ever  at- 
tain the  popularity  it  has  since  enjoyed.  I 
think  it  was  first  written  in  the  town  of 
Andover.  Mass..  in  February  1832. 

"The  first  time  It  was  sung  publicly  was 
at  a  children's  celebration  of  American  inde- 
pendence, at  the  Park  Street  Church.  Boston, 
I  think.  July  4.  1832.  If  I  had  anticipated 
the  future  of  it.  doubtless  I  would  have  taken 
more  pains  with  It.  Such  as  it  is.  I  am  glad  to 
have  contributed  this  mite  to  the  cause  of 
American  freedom." 

Howard  goes  on  to  point  out  that  Smith's 
memory  played  him  false  on  two  points,  for 
surviving  programs  and  newspaper  accounts 
make  it  clear  that  Woodbridge  returned  from 
Euroi3e  in  1829,  not  1831,  and  that  the  first 


'Third  edition   published   by  Thomas   Y. 
Crowell  Co.,  New  York,  1946,  cf .  pp.  127-128. 
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performance  was  Independence  Day.  1881. 
not  1832. 

Curiously  enough.  Smith  claimed  In  later 
life  that  he  had  not  realized  at  the  time 
that  the  tune  to  which  he  wrote  his  words 
was  that  of  the  British  national  anthem. 

Various  theories  about  the  origin  of  this 
tune  have  been  advanced,  but  Howard  con- 
cludes that  "It  is  probable  that  It  was  really 
written  by  Henry  Carey  (16867-1743),  the 
English  compoeer  of  Sally  In  Our  Alley. 
Carey  sang  the  song,  with  the  words  'God 
Save  Great  George  Our  King."  at  a  tavern  in 
Cornhill  in  1740  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner 
party  held  to  celebrate  Admiral  Vernon's 
capture  of  Porto  Bello.    He  announced  that 

e  words  and  music  were  his  own.  and  It  Is 
probable  that  they  were,  for  he  wotild  have 
bad  a  hard  time  escaping  detection  had  he 
stolen  so  striking  a  melody." 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  air,  Samuel 
Francis  Smith  deserves  credit  for  having 
given  undying  expression  to  the  concept 
of  freedom  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
American  idea.  Each  stanza  contains 
some  reference  to  liberty  or  freedom. 

AMERICA   THE    BEAUTU-UL 

Like  My  Country  Tis  of  Thee.  America  the 
Beautiltil  was  originally  vn-itten  with  no 
thought  of  its  becoming  a  national  air. 
Katharine  Lee  Bates  (1859-1929)  was  a 
teacher  of  English  literature  at  Wellesley 
College  (Massachusetts)  who  added  to  her 
teacher's  Income  by  writing  poetry,  travel 
books,  commentaries  on  English  classics,  and 
stories  of  all  kinds.  In  the  summer  of  1893 
she  made  her  first  trip  west  and  was  pro- 
foundly Impressed  by  the  variegated  splendor 
of  western  scenery,  especially  by  the  vast 
panorama  glimpsed  In  a  brief  trip  tp  the  top 
of  Pikes  Peak. 

The  ascent  was  made,  she  later  said,'  "by 
the  only  method  then  available  for  people 
who  were  not  vigorous  enough  to  achieve  the 
climb  on  foot,  nor  sufficiently  adventurous 
lor  burro  riding.  Prairie  wagons,  their  tall- 
boards  emblazoned  with  the  traditional 
slogan,  'Pike's  Peak  or  Bust,'  were  pulled  by 
horses  up  to  the  halfway  house,  where  the 
horsefr  were  relieved  by  mules.  We  were  hop- 
ing for  half  an  hour  on  the  stimmlt,  but  two 
of  our  party  became  so  faint  In  the  rarefied 
air  that  we  were  bundled  Into  the  wagons 
again  and  started  on  our  downward  plunge 
■o  speedUy  that  our  sojourn  on  the  peak 
remains  in  memory  hardly  more  than  one 
ecstatic  gaze. 

"It  was  then  and  there,  as  I  was  looking 
out  over  the  seal  ike  expanse  of  fertile  coun- 
try spreading  away  so  far  under  those  ample 
skies,  that  the  opening  lines  of  the  hymn 
floated  into  my  mind.  When  we  left  Colorado 
Springs  the  four  stanzas  were  penciled  in  my 
notebook,  together  with  other  memoranda, 
In  verse  and  prose,  of  the  trip." 

The  four  stanzas  remained  in  Miss  Bates' 
notebook  until  2  years  later,  when  she  copied 
them  out  and  sent  them  to  the  Congrega- 
tlonallst,  which  printed  them  In  Its  Inde- 
pendence Day  issue,  1895. 

The  reaction  was  immediate  and  wide- 
spread. So  many  were  the  requests  for  the 
poem's  republication,  and  so  numerous  were 
the  tunes  to  which  it  was  set,  that  the  au- 
thor decided  to  rewrite  It,  simplifying  the 
language  somewhat  in  an  effort  to  make  her 
message  appeal  as  widely  and  directly  as 
possible. 

It  is  this  revised  version  which  was  copy- 
righted (in  1904)  and  which  Is  almost  In- 
variably used  today. 

Although  many  original  musical  settings 
have  been  composed  for  Miss  Bates'  poem, 
the  music  to  which  it  is  usually  sung  now- 


*  Quoted  by  C.  A.  Browne,  The  Story  of  Our 
National  Ballads,  New  York,  Thomas  T. 
Crowell  Co..  1931  (rev.  ed.),  pp.  270-274. 
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adays  is  the  hjrmn-tune  Matema.  written  by 
Samuel  Augustus  Ward  (1848-1908)  and  fre- 
quently sung  to  the  words  "O  mother  dear, 
Jerusalem."  Undoubtedly  this  setting  en- 
hances the  quiet  dignity  and  idealism  of 
the  poem. 

The  newest  of  America's  patriotic  hymns, 
America  the  Beautiful,  is  neither  warlike  nor 
frivolous  in  character  and  has  also  the  virtue 
of  belonging  wholly  to  America.  Its  pop- 
ularity, the  author  herself  said  not  long  be- 
fore her  death,  "is  clearly  due  to  the  fact 
that  Americans  are  at  heart  Idealists,  with 
a  fundamental  faith  In  human  brotherhood." 

THS    STAR-SPANGLXO    BANNEX 

The  exact  origins  of  tlie  tune  for  the  na- 
tional anthem  are  still  surrounded  by  con- 
troversy. It  has  been  ascribed  to  Samuel 
Arnold,  the  director  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Anacreontic  Society,  and  to  John  Stafford 
Smith,  who  published  an  "harmonization" 
of  the  melody  In  1799. 

Although  it  may  very  probably  go  back  to 
some  earlier  incarnation,  it  makes  its  first 
appearance  as  the  constitutional  song  of  the 
Anacreontic  Society  in  London  during  the 
1770's.  The  president  of  the  society,  Ralph 
Tomllnson,  wrote  the  words  In  1775  or  1776. 
These  words  were  first  printed  separately 
in  1778,  and  shortly  thereafter,  the  London 
publisher.  Longman  &  Broderip,  brought 
out  the  first  edition  with  music. 

Contact  between  England  and  America 
was  so  close  In  publishing  matters  at  this 
time,  that  the  tune  probably  reached  these 
shores  almost  immediately  thereafter,  al- 
though the  first  definite  evidence  of  this  Is 
the  publication  In  the  New  York  newspapers 
of  a  parody  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  in  1793. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  words.  To  Anacreon 
In  Heaven,  appear  in  the  songs  of  the  period, 
and  the  melody  gradually  becomes  one  of 
the  most  {X)pular  vehicles  for  parodies  WTltten 
for  all  sorts  of  patriotic  occasions — Washing- 
ton's birthday  and  Fovu'th  of  July  banquets 
leading  the  list. 

Over  a  hundred  such  parodies  are  known 
dating  from  before  1814.  one  of  which  was 
written  by  Francis  Scott  Key  himself  In  1808 
for  a  dinner  celebrating  the  return  of  De- 
catur from  his  engagements  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  earlier  parody  Is  Important 
in  that  it  includes  certain  anticipations  of 
Key's  later  poem  written  to  be  sung  to  the 
same  tune,  notably  the  line:  "By  the  light 
of  the  star-spangled  flag  of  our  Nation."  and 
the  repeated  rhsrme  of  the  flnsd  couplet — 
wave,  brave. 

The  origin  of  tbe  words  of  our  national 
anthem  can  be  more  fvilly  documented. 

The  British  fleet  that  had  been  blockad- 
ing Chesapeake  Bay  received  reinforcements 
during  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  1814 
which  were  supposed  to  enable  it  to  attack 
and  take  New  Orleans.  Before  leaving  the 
bay,  however,  the  British  decided  to  attack 
Washington.  Since  the  Capitol  was  defended 
almost  entirely  by  completely  untrained  mili- 
tia, the  attack  was  so  successful  that  on 
returning  to  their  boats  in  the  bay,  the 
British  decided  to  teach  another  "lesson"  of 
the  same  sort  to  Baltimore. 

In  the  meantime.  Dr.  Beanes,  an  elderly 
physician  of  Upper  Marlboro,  had  enter- 
tained the  British  rather  lavishly  on  their 
way  to  Washington,  but  turned  his  coat  again 
a  little  too  rapidly  for  them  before  their 
retreat  had  been  accomplished,  and  conse- 
quently the  British  picked  him  up  and  took 
him  back  to  the  fleet.  Dr.  Beanes'  friends 
were  imable  to  obtain  his  release,  and  they 
therefore  approached  Key.  since  he  was  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Washington  with  polit- 
ical connections. 

Key  obtained  the  necessary  letters,  and 
left  on  September  2  for  Baltimore,  where  he 
found  Col.  John  S.  Skinner,  the  Government's 
cartel  officer  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
prepared  for  a  trip  to  the  British  fleet  in  a 
■loop,  owned  by  John  Ferguson  but  other* 


wise  unidentified.  They  came  up  to  th« 
fleet  on  September  7  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Potomac,  persuaded  the  British  to  re> 
lease  Beanes  eventuaUy,  but  were  told  that 
the  whole  party  would  have  to  stay  on  board 
the  British  boats  until  after  the  attack  en 
Baltimore  lor  fear  that  they  would  bear  newt 
of  the  impending  attack  to  Baltimore. 

The  British  arnved  off  Baltimore  on  Sun- 
day, the  11th.  The  main  attack  was  to 
have  been  made  by  land  along  North  Point, 
the  flat  spine  of  land  bounding  the  north- 
ern shore  cf  the  outlet  of  the  Patapaoo  River 
and  leading  directly  to  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
A  group  of  smaller  veeaels  was  moved  up 
the  bay  fcr  a  frontal  attack  oa  Fcut  Mc- 
Henry.  Key  and  Skinner  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  sloop  under  guard,  but 
were  ordered  to  anchor  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  During  the  night  of  the  11th, 
the  British  landed  a  force  on  North  Point 
tinder  the  command  of  General  Ross.  Fairly 
early  the  next  morning,  while  proceeding 
slowly  up  the  strip  of  land.  General  Rosa 
was  picked  off  by  an  American  sniper  befor* 
any  actual  engagement  had  taken  place.  Tb« 
loss  of  their  general  did  not  stop  the  ad- 
vance, but  the  Brit'iSh-i-both  men  and  of- 
ficers— were  considerably  demoralized  by  It. 

The  success  of  the  British  attack  on  Wash- 
ington, ppTticularly  their  btu-ning  of  tha 
Capitol,  had  so  electrified  all  the  large  cities 
along  the  eastern  coast  that  the  citiaena, 
from  beggars  to  bankers,  had  pitched  In  to 
buUd  fortifications  and  trenches  surround- 
ing their  cities. 

General  Smith,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
American  forces,  had  had  the  fortifications 
constructed  Just  outside  of  the  city,  and  quite 
obviously  had  no  Intention  of  making  a 
serloxos  effort  to  stop  the  British  on  their 
advance  up  the  point  until  they  reached  tha 
trenches.  In  order  not  to  reveal  this  strat- 
egy too  clearly,  two  feints  against  the 
British  were  made  during  the  day.  but  In  such 
Insufficient  strength  that  it  hardly  delayed 
their  advance. 

When  tliey  arrived  at  the  fortifications  lat« 
that  afternoon,  however,  the  British  suddenly 
discovered  that  they  were  up  against  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  had  expected.  Their 
only  hope  was  to  take  tbe  fortifications  In 
the  confusion  of  a  surprise  night  attack,  and 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  fieet  off  Port 
McHenry  to  arrange  for  a  coimter-dlsturt>> 
ance  by  water. 

Admiral  Cochrane,  In  charge  of  the  fleet, 
had  only  recently  arrived  from  England  with 
orders  to  proceed  agaiiut  New  Orleans,  aiui 
when  he  learned  what  the  real  sittiatlon  waa, 
he  disliked  risking  his  fleet  and  any  substan- 
tial body  of  men  In  an  tuauthorlzed  attack 
which  gave  every  appearance  of  being  difficult 
to  accomplish  and  which  might  easily 
jeopardize  his  later  success  at  New  Orleana. 
In  addlti(m.  his  attack  on  Fort  McHenry  had 
revealed  no  weakness  In  this  direction.  The 
guns  on  the  fort  were  small  and  the  ahota 
would  net  carry  for  more  than  a  mUe.  It 
was  a  simple  matter  for  the  British  ships  to 
stay  outside  of  this  range  and  lob  bombs  and 
rockets   into   the   star-shaped   fort   at   will. 

Nonetheless,  about  three  that  afternoon, 
when  some  of  the  British  ships  had  floated 
too  close,  the  Fort  opened  up  and  tbe  ships 
had  to  withdraw.  Cochrane  therefore  sent 
word  back  to  the  land  detachment,  sajrlng 
that  he  could  not  mount  a  full  scale  sea 
attack,  giving  the  impression  likewise  that 
he  felt  it  would  be  wise  for  the  land  forces 
to  withdj-aw  vrithout  pressing  the  matter  to 
an  issue.  Since  it  was  too  late  for  an  addi- 
tional eizchange  of  messages,  bowerer,  he 
agreed  to  stage  the  desired  distraction  In  the 
bay  at  1  o'clock  that  night.  In  case  the  land 
forces  wiished  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

This  pTomlse  was  carried  out  by  a  few 
small  bciats  which  slipped  past  the  fort. 
They  were  soon  discovered,  but  miaegid  to 
aend  up  some  blue  lights  as  the  dlstzactSan 
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tafor*  they  vera  drtwn  off.  The  army  toe  t 
no  Mlvantage  at  tb«m,  however,  since  tb<  j 
were  alreedy  retreating  down  the  point  und(  r 
eiyrtr  at  darknese.  and  the  following  day  n  - 
ttmed  to  tbe  ship*  at  tb«  moutb  of  tt  • 
hartMjr. 

Key  had  watched  the  bombardment  ctf  tl  • 
fort  during  tbe  day  of  the  I3tb  and  all  du  - 
ing  the  foUowing  evening. 

After  tbe  dlstractton.  however,  the  boot- 
bardment  ceased,  and  there  was  no  way  >f 
telling  In  the  da.k  whether  the  attack  hid 
been  sueeeasful  or  tha  British  had  deddi  d 
to  withdraw.  Tenakm  on  the  cartel  sh  p 
Increased  as  the  night  advanced,  and  K  y 
and  Skinner  paced  the  deck  most  of  t!  le 
night  There  were  light.  Intermittent  rail  s. 
and  visibility  was  poor  when  dawn  Anal  y 
came.  At  last,  through  the  mists  of  tbe  de«  p, 
they  made  out  the  fUg  still  flying  on  Fc  rt 
McHenry. 

In  the  excitement  produced  by  this  1 1' 
lease  from  tension.  Key  began  composing  1  is 
poem.  Jotting  down  notes  and  importa  it 
lines  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  be  found  In 
his  pocket.  That  evening,  on  returning  to 
t.  he  wrote  out  a  clean  draft  of  the  f  ill 
In  his  room  at  the  hotel. 

Tbe  following  morning.  Colonel  Sklnr  er 
came  to  see  him.  and  the  two  men  took  t  le 
draft  of  the  poem  to  the  oOoee  of  the  Bal  i- 
more  American,  where  it  was  set  up  a  id 
prlQtsd  In  broadside  form.  On  the  30tb  a  id 
aist.  It  was  run  Ji  two  Baltimore  nev  s- 
papera  the  Patriot  and  the  American — a  id 
from  there  on  the  fame  of  the  song  spre  td 
rmpMIy. 

coo  we—    SMI  ITS 

Although  many  songs  have  achieved  pop  i- 
larity  only  after  an  uphill  fight  against  pv  9- 
lle  indifference.  Ood  Blesa  America  remain  k1 
unknown  for  over  30  years  because  of  t  le 
composer's  own  indifference.  It  was  wrltt  m 
by  Pvt.  Irving  Berlin  (then  of  Camp  Upt<  n, 
H.  T.)  In  1917.  as  part  of  Tip!  Tip!  Ta  ;>- 
bank!  the  This  Is  the  Army  of  World  War  I. 

Apparently  the  composer  felt  tbe  song  u  i- 
worthy  to  stand  alongside  of  Oee.  How  I 
Hate  To  Get  Up  In  the  Morning  and  otl  er 
hits  of  bis  earlier  show,  for  by  opening  nig  it 
Ood  Bless  America  had  been  cast  asi(  ie. 
Soon  after  the  armistice.  Irving  Ber!  In 
founded  his  own  muslc-publlabing  hot  se 
and  continued  to  turn  out  hit  after  hit.  b  at 
Ood  Bless  America  was  not  among  them. 

Only  m  1938.  when  Kate  Smith  wante<i  a 
new  and  different  patriotic  song  for  I  er 
Amlstice  Day  broadcast,  did  Berlin  brt  ig 
forth  tbe  discarded  manuscript  and  allow  It 
to  be  performed  for  the  first  time  In  publ  c. 

That  performance.  31  years  late  though  It 
was.  proved  to  be  something  of  a  sensatlc  n. 

In  the  beginning,  only  Kate  Smith  « u 
allowed  to  sing  the  song,  but  It  was  publish  Ml 
in  1989  (by  Irving  Berlin,  Inc..  New  Tcrk 
City),  and  for  a  period  gained  steadily  In 
popularity.  A  National  Committee  for  Mui  Ic 
Appreciation,  lime.  Olga  Samaroff-Stoko  r« 
akl,  chairman,  awarded  the  author -compoi  er 
a  prlae  for  baring  written  (In  1917)  t  )• 
best  composition  of  1940. 

T%e  American  people  themselves  award  tA 
the  aong'a  creator  some  960.000  In  royalt  es 
tforliif  tta  first  3  years  in  print,  thou  ;h 
Bvttn  appointed  a  board  of  trustees  to  i  s- 
■OOM  charge  of  the  royalties  and  spend  th<  m 
on  behalf  of  the  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scoi  ts 
of  America. 

An  honor  of  another  sort  was  accord  >d 
tbe  song  during  the  presidential  campai  rn 
of  1940.  when  both  major  parties  approp  1- 
ated  the  tune,  sometimes  adapting  to  it 
words  of  their  own  devising. 

These  four  songs  offer  a  variety  n 
range  and  in  musical  appeal.  Throui  h 
all  of  them,  however,  run  the  basic  lo  ?e 
of  country  and  freedom  which  stir  t  le 
emotions  of  patriotism  and  inspire  n>- 
bility  of  conduct.    So  may  It  ever  be. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  MTW  TC«X 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1947 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in 
the  CoRCRZssioNAL  RzcoRO  the  follov-ing 
editorial  entitled  "A  Public  Welfare 
Crusader  Retires,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Standard-Star,  published  in  New  Ro- 
chelle.  N.  Y..  on  February  24,  1947: 

A  PCBtlC  WZLTAU  CMVSADKML  UTOXS 

Homer  Folks,  of  Yonkers.  has  been  such  a 
prominent  part  of  the  social  welfare  front 
in  this  State  and  Nation  that  It  appears  un- 
thinkable that — at  this  day — It  Is  possible  for 
him  suddenly  not  to  be  a  part  of  It. 

The  announcement  Is  made  that,  after 
over  a  half  century  of  service  as  Its  executive 
officer,  Mr.  Folks  Is  retiring  from  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.  He  has  occupied 
that  post  since  February  1.  1893.  except,  for 
a  term  of  office  as  New  York  City's  Welfare 
Commissioner  and  for  the  periods  he  served 
abroad  dxirlng  and  after  World  War  I. 

This  Yonkers  neighbor  ot  ours,  whom  we 
have  known  as  a  No.  1  friend  and  supporter 
of  everything  affecting  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic life.  Is  regarded  as  a  virtual  giant  be- 
yond our  borders — In  public  welfare,  In  public 
health,  in  child  conservation.  In  tuberculosis 
elimination.  He  has  been  a  powerhouse  of 
imaginative  planning  and  vigorous  applica- 
tion In  the  (ddest  fields  of  relief  among  un- 
fortunates and  among  the  newest,  like  mod- 
em mental  hygiene. 

When  he  was  selected  in  1940  to  receive 
the  Roosevelt  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
granted  to  few  Americans,  the  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Association  described  him  as  "a 
student,  a  dreamer,  a  crusader,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  man  of  action  and  executive 
force." 

We  know  him,  as  he  enters  his  80th  year, 
as  a  distinguished  pioneer  in  poverty- 
prevention,  as  an  explorer  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  poverty,  as  a  researcher  In  the 
realm  of  social  economics  with  an  amazing 
talent  to  come  up  with  problem-solutions. 

ICr.  Folks  was  entitled  to  his  retirement 
some  years  ago,  and  he  had  then  contem- 
plated r>evering  his  active  connections  with 
the  association,  but  the  war  drew  away  many 
social  workers  and  staff  memlwrs.  and  he 
was  prevailed  upxjn  to  stay  on.  We're  glad 
he  did.  For  be  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  man  In  Westchester,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  man  in  America,  to  demon- 
strate for  tbe  community  and  for  tbe  people 
at  large  the  high  value  of  our  social  workers. 

Unfortunately,  not  enough  of  us  realize  the 
down-to-earth,  far-reaching  value  of  tuber- 
culosis control,  of  mental  hygiene,  of  child 
welfare,  of  public  welfare,  and  of  the  other 
fields  In  which  Mr.  Folks  pioneered — and  In 
which.  t>ecause  of  him  to  a  large  degree, 
Westchester  also  pioneered. 

Homer  Folks  may  be  terminating  his  dally 
treks  Into  the  association's  offices  on  East 
Twenty-second  Street  in  New  York,  but  his 
heart  still  will  be  in  the  welfare  service  to 
which  he  has  given  so  generously  and  so 
richly  during  a  most  productive  lifetime. 

He  may  be  "retired  '  In  a  physical  sense, 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  leisurely  relaxation 
which  belonged  to  him  years  ago.  but  bis 
contributions  to  a  better  city,  coimty,  State 
and  Nation  are  botmd  to  flow  on. 

So  constlttrted  Is  Mr.  Folks  that  not  even 
he  eould  halt  that  fountain  of  public  service 
into  which  he  has  fashioned  his  life  alnce 
earliest  manhood. 


Sb«al<l  ConfTCts  Approve  Ike  PvctUcBt's 
Proposed  Loans  to  Grecct  aod  Tarkcy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech 
which  I  broadcast  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  last  Friday  eve- 
nmg: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  main 
reasons  you  elected  a  Republican  Congress 
last  fall  was  because  you  had  been  designedly 
maneuvered  Into  World  War  II  by  the  New 
Deal.  After  we  were  In  It,  your  patriotism 
prompted  you  to  go  along  with  that  party 
until  the  war  was  won.  Then  you  spoke 
your  true  sentiment. 

President  Truman's  message  to  Congress 
amounts  to  an  urgent  request  that  Congress 
declare  the  existence  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, which.  If  complied  with,  more  likely 
than  not.  foreshadows  World  War  m. 

The  same  Insidious  pattern  President 
Roosevelt  followed  to  put  yoa  Into  World  War 
n  is  now  being  pursued  to  inveigle  you  into 
World  War  in. 

Surely  everyone  remembers  the  st^ps  that 
were  taken  before  the  United  States  actually 
declared  war  on  Japan  and  Germany.  First 
it  was  "Repeal  neutrality."  Next,  "Repeal 
arms  embargo."  Then  "caah  and  carry"  of 
munitions  for  certain  countries  at  war.  Then 
transfer  of  battleships,  followed  by  lend- 
lease,  and  so  forth,  until  the  country  was 
"right"  for  actually  declaring  war.  Now  we 
are  starting  right  off  with  guns  and  ships  to 
Turkey  and  Greece. 

If  the  President's  request  is  granted,  an- 
other global  lend-lease  program  appears  to  be 
in  sight,  and  tbe  United  States  probably 
again  will  become  the  arsenal  for  what — 
heaven  only  knows. 

Since  tbe  President's  message  other  coun- 
tries. Including  Yugoslavia — one  of  Russia's 
principal  satellites — have  indicated  that  they 
majrbe  Interested  In  obtaining  financial  aid 
from  us.  Others  likely  would  appear  upon 
our  doorsteps  until  the  whole  category  of 
nations  that  received  lend-lease  had  their 
wants  fulfilled.  Outright  involvement  of 
tbe  American  people  In  war  would  be  Inevi- 
table. 

President  Truman  said  this  ptrogram  had 
to  be  undertaken  to  stop  conununlsm.  Are 
the  American  people  to  believe  that  you  can 
buy  or  bribe  a  person  or  a  nation  from  going 
Communist?  Are  we  supposed  to  believe  that 
conununlsm  can  be  stopped  by  war?  Mod- 
era  wars  are  the  principal  cause  of  commu- 
nism. The  only  thing  we  can  be  sure  was 
accomplished  In  the  last  war  was  the  creation 
of  more  conununlsm  than  bad  theretofore 
existed.  Your  sons  and  daughters  suffered 
and  died  In  the  last  war  to  completely  com- 
munize  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Estonia.  Finland, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Norway,  Yugoslavia.  Manchukuo,  and  Al- 
bania: and  to  put  the  remainder  cf  Europe 
and  a  good  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
well  on  the  way  to  communism. 

It  will  take  only  one  more  war  to  make 
communism  universal  throughout  the  world, 
not  excepting  the  United  States.  If  another 
war  comes,  you  and  your  neighbor  will  be 
completely  regimented.  You  will  then  see 
controls  over  your  daUy  lives  that  wUl  make 
those  you  experienced  In  tbe  last  war  seem 
mild  indeed,  and  you  wiU  not  get  rid  of  them 
after  tbe  war.  They  wlU  stay  with  you  and 
generations  to  come. 
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Certainly  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire 
would  have  serious  reperciissions  upon  the 
United  States,  but  for  us  to  save  the  Empire 
would  mean  that  the  United  States  would 
have  to  set  Itself  up  as  conqueror  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  hold  It 
by  military  force.  Under  no  circumstances 
could  we  do  this  long  without  levying  heav- 
ily upon  the  conquered  nations.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  United  States  to  assiune 
the  powers  of  Imperialism. 

The  United  States  Is  physically  and  fi- 
nancially incapable  of  undertaking  this  task. 
It  is  sheer  madness  to  believe  that  we  can 
or  should.  That  would  be  too  much  for  the 
United  States  In  any  event.  But  now  this 
Nation  Is  in  a  greatly  weakened  condition 
taandally,  economically,  and  morally,  and 
io  put  upon  us  the  strain  that  would  be  in- 
volved if  we  engaged  In  the  task  Truman's 
proposal  foresh?.dows  would  bring  a  com- 
plete break-down  of  our  economy  and  Gov- 
ernment, followed  by  the  same  Internal  strife, 
warfare,  and  military  dictatorship  that  has 
bedevilled  Europe  for  the  last  thousand  years. 

It  would  not  be  merely  a  matter  of  the 
cost  in  maimed  lives  and  other  resources  to 
prosecute  World  War  III,  but  the  terrible 
burden  that  would  fall  upon  us  following 
the  war. 

The  United  States  will  have  to  stop  some- 
where. We  cannot  support  economically  and 
financially  the  whole  world.  The  cult  of  In- 
ternationalism hns  already  committed  our 
Nation  to  more  than  It  can  deliver  and  en- 
dure. It  must  be  stopped  before  It  Is  too 
late. 

The  United  States  could  do  something  to 
dampen  the  fires  of  communism  that  are  rag- 
ing In  Europe  and  elsewhere  by  simply  dis- 
continuing the  Ill-advised  policy  of  pouring 
out  financial  and  other  aid  to  the  peoples 
Involved.  When  we  stop  pampering  them 
they  will  go  to  work  and  start  on  the  way  to 
sanity. 

Let  It  not  be  forgotten  that  the  New  Deal 
officially  recognized  Communist  Russia  in 
1933  and  made  It  a  full-fledged  member  of 
the  Society  of  Nations.  That  act  caused  the 
Infiltration  of  a  horde  of  Russian  cltlssens  Into 
our  country  who.  with  the  pampering  of  the 
New  Deal,  spread  their  communistic  ideology 
throughout  the  land.  The  New  Deal  has 
been  as  powerful  a  force  In  creating  and 
spreading  communism  in  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world  as  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  comes  with  poor  grace  now  for  the  New 
Deal  to  set  Itself  up  as  protector  of  liberty. 


Justice  to  Our  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

'OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1947 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  Pathfinder  of  March  12,  1947, 
Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

The  American  soldier  in  Japan  costs  the 
American  taxpayer  an  average  of  $1,000  a 
month. 

Apparently  we  are  not  disturbed  at 
this  expense.  However,  there  is  some 
sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  increase  of 
allowance  to  our  returned  veterans.  A 
large  number  of  those  attending  colleges 
in  the  United  Slates  are  unable  to  com- 
plete their  education  to  which  they  are 
entitled  for  having  given  so  many  years 


of  service  to  their  country.  A  speedy  re- 
turn of  American  soldiers,  unnecessarily 
detained  in  Japan  and  other  countries, 
and  especially  civilian  personnel  and 
ghost  writers,  would  more  than  finance 
the  Rogers  bill,  H.  R.  870. 

The  essence  of  justice  for  our  returned 
heroes  is  gratitude.  When  our  boys  and 
girls  started  out  we  said.  "This  country 
^^ill  never  forget."  Even  now  some  are 
objecting  to  increasing  this  allowance  of 
$65  per  month  for  single  men  and  $90 
per  month  for  married  men  in  order  that 
they  may  continue  to  prepare  for  their 
life's  work. 

Let  us  use  a  well-balanced  and  un- 
biased judgment  here,  coupled  with  cour- 
age and  gratitude. 


Why  We  Must   Have  Tax   Relief  N«w 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF  WEST  VTROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  March  17, 
1947: 

WHT   WE  MUST  BAVK   TAX  KCLIEF   NOW 

When  two  such  foremost  public  finance 
experts  as  Roswell  Maglll  and  John  W.  Hanes 
Join  In  urging  an  Immediate  substantial 
slashing  of  Income  taxes  all  along  the  line, 
not  much  room  for  argument  is  left  to  the 
Democratic  opposition  or  the  few  Republi- 
cans In  Congress  who  have  been  so  obsti- 
nately running  counter  to  their  party's  policy. 

Certainly  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
for  the  Democrats  to  try  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  issue  of  tax  relief  by  at- 
tempting to  stave  off  this  reform  untU  after 
next  year's  election. 

Opponents'  accusation  that  the  tax  relief 
move  Is  a  Republican  game  falls  to  the 
ground  when  it  Is  considered  that  Mr.  Maglll 
and  Mr.  Hanes  served  as  Under  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury  In  New  Deal  administrations 
and  are  speaking  out  so  forthrightly  now 
because  they  believe  and  know  that  the 
country's  welfare  Is  at  stake. 

Secretary  Snyder  has  asserted  that  tax  re- 
duction should  be  postponed  on  the  ground 
that  the  Government  needs  the  money.  But 
it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  Govern- 
ment doesn't  need  nearly  so  much  money  as 
called  for  In  Mr.  Truman's  swollen  budget. 

Mr.  MagUl  and  Mr.  Hanes  speak  with  au- 
thority when  they  warn  that  it  would  be 
positively  dangerous  to  delay  tax  reduction. 
Their  reasons  for  action  now,  not  next  year 
or  the  year  after,  are  convincing. 

Both  perceive  signs  of  a  coming  busuiess 
recession  which  might  spell  serious  trouble. 
This  Is  the  time  to  prepare  against  It.  Means 
must  be  provided  to  enable  business  and  In- 
dustry to  withstand  a  slackening  of  demands 
for  their  products  and  to  maintain  pay  rolls 
and  full  employment. 

The  public's  buying  power  must  be  sus- 
tained and  strengthened.  That  power  has 
been  steadily  shrinking  under  the  btirden  of 
oppressive  taxes. 

Money  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  Government  doesn't  go  into  pro- 
ductive enterprises.  Every  dollar  of  taxes  not 
actually  required  for  essential  governmental 
expenses  is  worse  than  wasted. 


This  applies  equally  to  the  weakening  of 
the  buying  power  of  consiuners  in  the  lower 
brackets,  who  need  every  dollar  they  can  ob- 
tain for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  the 
heavy  toll  taken  from  the  larger  and  the  top 
Incomes,  which  deprives  Industry  of  capital 
It  must  have  to  keep  the  wheels  tumli^. 

Tax  reduction  opponents  cant  get  away 
from  thetse  facts,  but  they  have  now  seized 
upon  a  new  argument.  It  is  that  granting 
President  Truman's  request  for  $400,000,000 
for  Greece  and  Turkey  to  support  democracy 
against  outside  aggreeilon  will  put  tax  cuts 
out  of  the  question. 

That  would  be  a  email  Item  In  •  Federal 
budget  of  §31.500.000.000  or  $33 .000 .000  000 
which  offers  opportunity  for  still  further  cut- 
ting. If  savings  In  other  budget  Items  are 
needed  they  must  be  made,  but  there  Isn't 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  bypassing  tax 
reduction. 

On  the  direct  contrary,  tax  reduction  la 
made  all  the  more  necessary  because  of  Its 
powerful  contribution  to  the  Increased  in- 
dustrial production  demanded  by  our  fresh 
responsibilities  and  commitments. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  individuals, 
whether  they  be  managers  or  employers,  to 
work  harder  and  produce  more  if  an  exorbi- 
tant share  of  their  Increased  earnings  Is  to  be 
taken  away  by  an  extravagant  Government. 

Mr.  Hanes  uses  an  apt  expression  In  pro- 
testing against  "a  tax  on  brains,  a  stupid  levy 
against  the  know-how  and  the  managerial 
experience  that  are  the  Nation's  greatest 
assetri." 

The  full  and  efficient  functioning  of  the 
country's  economic  machine,  for  our  own 
sake  and  that  of  others,  depends  on  releas- 
ing the  tax  brakes  that  have  threatened  to 
slow  it  to  a  standstill.  Here  Is  the  case 
for  the  20  percent  measure  of  tax  relief 
which  now,  more  than  ever,  demands  quick 
action. 


Better  Minds  for  Better  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  19  (legtslattve  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rfcoro  a  very  able 
article  by  Dean  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  of 
New  York  University  Law  School,  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
section  of  March  8,  1947.  This  is  a 
timely  discussion  of  the  need  of  train- 
ing our  young  men  for  more  active  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs.  His  recom- 
mendations carried  into  effect  would 
mean  more  eflScient  government  so  es- 
sential in  the  conduct  of  our  highly  com- 
plicated national  and  international  af- 
fairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKComm, 
as  follows: 

Betteb  MufDs  roa  Bmza  Pouncs 

DEAN    VANDZRBILT    SATS    WK    KTTST    TUOT    OC« 
TOtTNC  MEM  TO  TAKB  A  MOBS  aCISVS 

FUBUc  arrAixs 

(By  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt) 

In  a  country  given  to  striklzif 
the  strangest  of  all.  in  view  at  oar 
history,  is  that  dtucloawl  by  oar 
capacity  for  patzladntk  In  ttme  eC 
our  general  indifference  to  pofalle  flfaks  tn 
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^  In  an   cmerfmey  we  do  not  be  ri 

tat*  to  aaenfice  our  Kieatect  tre«s\ire— ^e 
jponncer   genenUon — and    to   mortHage 
llnanrlal  luiure  for  decades  to  come  in 
mos.  prodigal  ezpendltures  for  orir    natlo:  lal 
defense.     Even  in  wartime,  however,  we 
not  really  concemed  witb  public  aflaira 
borne.    We  are  too  busy  or  too  careless  to 
tend   to   tbe   first  duty  of   •  dUacn   ia 
democracy — voting. 

In  MM.  38,000.000  people  cast  tbeir  . 
for  Members  of  Congress.     Pour  years  later, 
m  ld«a.  11  months  alter  Pearl  Harbor,  a 
ttOM  wben  we  knew  we  w«r«  la  for  tbe 
•f  our   Uvea,   only   38.000.000   people   vofed 
for  Members  of  tbe  war  Congress.    A  bare 

percent  of  the  eligible  voters  were 

aa  to  wbo  was  to  represent  tbem  in  tbe 
which  would  {day  a  large  part  In  the  pre. 
tlon  of  a  world-wide  war  and  perhaps  in 
making  of  the  peace.     In  4  years  there 
been  a  abeer  drop  of  10.000.000  votes. 

Complete    statistics    on    tbe    election 
1948  are   not   yet   available,   although   t 
as  reflect  an  increase  of  about  8.500 
1943.    The  vote  was.  nevertheless,  ab^ut 
short  of  1938.  notwithstanding 
fMCt  that  tbe  American  people  were  cbvioi^y 
Indulging  in  one  of  tbeir  favorite  poUti:al 
pactlmee— "kicking    tbe    rascals    out." 
primary  elections,  devoted  to  tbe  vital 
of  choosing  candidates  for  the  political  ^ 
ties,  it  is  notorious  that  a  mere  fraction 
the  vote  cast  at  general  elections  come* 
to  the  polls. 

Most  of  our  citizens  do  not  even  know 
nam**  of  many  of  the  cfficials  they 

•toctxd  to  clBce.    I  make  this  assertion  . 

eonfidently  from   personal   experience   In 
tost  made  in  Ideal  circimutances.    One 
durhig    a    campaign    I    was    pressed 
•errlce    to   hold   an   audience   in   Mor. 
pewUng  the  arrival  of  a  dlstinguiahecl 
dMate.     I  suggested  to  an  audience  of 
or  three  hundred,  m.ide  up  largely  of 
committee  men  and  women,  election  bo4rd 
members,  ofliesrs  of  political  clubs,  and 
He     nfl1r«hnlil*iB     generaUy — all     intei„ 
rather  actively  In  politics— that  we  play 
little  game.    Everyone  would  raise  his  hard 
and  then  drop  It  wben  a  qruestloa  w&s 
that  he  couldnt  answer. 

To  insur*  fair  play  I  announced  at 
end  of  the  game  I  would  quia  the  wir 
I  then  called  for  the  names  of  the  Presi_ 
the  Vic*  President  (a  few  bands  fell) ,  the 
Ubltetf  States  Senators    (more  hands 

4wm).   their  Ormfrwman    (not  any 

I'tMnian  from  th*  county  but  tbe  Cangre:  s 
man  for   their  district — many  more  han  1 
feu  down),  the  State  senator,  the  assembl  f 
men.  the  sheriff,  the  county  clerk,  the 
gate,  the  county  register,  the  county  . 
visor,   the   chosen   frc^olders    (bands 
falling  like  leaves  In  a  hurricane),  and 
town  commissioners. 

I  didn't  have  the  heart  to  Inquire  as 
the  coroners  and  the  Justices  of  the 
In  this  dty  at  Montclalr.  "the  Athens 
America."  rated  by  Prof.  Edward  L.  Thor  i 
dik*  in  his  Tour  City  as  tbe  second 
elty  la  America  in  which  to  live,  only  2 
cent  of  the**  practical  politicians  had 
▼tred  the  ordeal.    What  would  be  the  r. 
<*  an  ordinary  audience  in  such  a  test' 

I  should  not  adrtoe  any  reader  of 
Carnegie    to    play    this    game,    but    to 
•anMMt  seeker  of  the  truth  aa  to  the  pollt 
cal  •§*  of  the  American  public  in  any  pa 
'ficular  community  the   test   la   sure   to 
UluminatLng.     If   we  dont   know   even 

name*  of   our   rtected    public   officers. 

■Ugbt  must  be  ocr  knowledge  of  their  cba 
*e«r  and  assoclaUons,  their  ability  and  pol 
cie*?    And  if  we  dont  know  about  our  at 
dais,  both  elective  and  appomted.  bow  ca  a 
we  be  said  to  know  our  Government,  or 
good  citizens? 

In  a  national  poQ  conducted  recently  _ 
was  submitted  tbe  question.  "Would  you  : 
willing    to    have   your   son   enter   politics 
Stety-seren  percent  of  the  people  respond^ 
that  they  would  not.    To  a  second  questlo  i 
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"Do  you  believe  a  man  can  go  into  politics 
and  remain  bone&t?"  SO  percent  responded 
that  they  did  not  believe  it  was  possible. 
Now.  I  do  not  believe  that  50  percent  of  cur 
politicians  are  dishonest,  but  I  do  submit 
that  the  fact  that  50  percent  of  our  people 
think  so  and  that  67  i>ercent  of  tbem  are 
unwilling  to  have  their  sons  enter  politics, 
I*  cause  for  grave  concern. 

Lest  we  smugly  think  that  our  eduoated 
classes  have  higher  civic  standards  than  the 
average  citizen,  let  me  refer  to  a  study  made 
by  Fortune  a  few  years  ago  of  the  alumni  of 
13  of  our  mo6t  distinguished  prepwratory 
schools.  Out  of  their  67.0C0  graduates  these 
schools  have  produced  but  37  United  States 
Senators,  one  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Coxirt,  and  one  President. 

Shortly  after  this  study  appeared  the  bead 
of  a  prominent  New  iTng^nd  college  In  a 
speech  at  one  of  the  very  schools  in  ques- 
tion attempted  to  Justify  this  deplorsble  lack 
of  interest  In  public  life  by  saying  that 
politics  in  the  United  States  was  such  a  dirty 
game  that  no  gentleman  could  afTord  to  be- 
come mired  In  it.  He  neglected  to  mention 
the  only  alternative  to  what  he  called  a  dirty 
game — a  world-wide  cataclysm  every  quarter- 
century  involving  the  sacrifice  of  our  best 
blood  and  tbe  undermining  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  result  of  this  neglect  of  responsibility 
for  government  by  our  educated  citizens  is 
striiungly  reflected  in  a  study  made  b;.-  Dean 
William  E.  Moeher,  of  Syracuse  University,  not 
so  Ions  ago  of  the  membership  of  tbe  county 
committees  of  the  two  great  political  piftie* 
in  18  of  the  larger  cities  of  New  Y<vk  State. 
New  York  City  being  excluded  by  reasooi  of 
Its  peculiar  problems. 

In  these  18  ci';ies  55  percent  of  the  dls- 
'.rlct  leaders  had  not  gone  beyond  grammar 
school.  Only  12  percent  were  college  men 
and  women — and  college  men  and  women 
were  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  survey 
as  including  anyore  who  ever  went  to  col- 
lege, whether  he  was  graduated  or  not  and 
whether  the  institution  was  a  college  of  lib- 
eral arts  or  a  veterinary  school.  Of  the  col- 
legians, two-fifths  were  lawyers.  I  am  not 
disparaging  the  leaders  who  never  went  be- 
yond grammar  school.  Many  of  tbem.  I  am 
sure,  are  honest  and  capable.  I  am  simply 
pointing  out  that  our  college  graduates  as  a 
clais  have  not  been  sustaining  the  burden 
of  public  leadership,  either  at  the  top  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  political  ladder. 

Such  evidence  of  lack  of  Interest  in  public 
affair*  and  of  Ignorance  of  our  political 
leaders  must  make  u*  oonalder  how  long  our 
Increasingly  complicated  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  depends  so  largely  on  wise  pub- 
lic opinion  and  active  citizen  participation, 
can  retain  its  traditional  character  of  en- 
couraging the  maximum  of  personal  freedom 
and  IndlvldTial  initiative  consistent  with  the 
general  welfare.  Surely  nobody  doubts  that 
a  democratic,  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment Is  superior  to  any  brand  of  totali- 
tarianism. Surely  everyone  knows  that  no 
government,  especially  our  own,  Is  automatic. 
True,  in  times  of  crisis,  we  are  willing  to 
give  all.  but  why  must  patriotism  be  exclu- 
sively a  wartime  virtue?  Why  should  we  be 
willing  to  die  or  send  our  own  to  death  to 
preserve  our  Nation  and  yet  still  be  imwilling 
to  give  a  very  small  fraction  of  our  time  and 
thought  to  preventing  war  by  wise  snd  ef- 
fective government  dominated  by  sound  pub- 
lic opinion?  Has  history  no  meaning  for  us? 
The  causes  of  cur  lack  of  interest  as  citi- 
zens In  our  Government  and  for  our  failure 
to  participate  actively  in  poUtics  are  many. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  automatic  machinery 
and  we  thoughtlessly  liken  government  to  a 
xxiachine.  which  we  fondly  hope  will  work  au- 
tomatically, though  we  know  when  we  stop  to 
think  about  It  that  every  liberty  we  enjoy  ha* 
had  to  be  fought  for  on  the  field  of  batUe,  in 
the  legislative  halls,  or  in  the  courts. 

We  know,  or  should  know,  that  the  fight  for 
freedom  is  not  completely  won;  eternal  vigi- 


lance and  a  wUUngnes*  to  fight  again  and 
yet  again  are.  indeed,  the  price  of  litjerty. 
Freedom  is  our  binhn^t,  but  only  because 
our  forebears  were  prepared  to  fight  for  it 
in  peace  as  In  war.  Nor  can  we  band  It  on 
to  succeeding  generaUoos.  U  we  lack  their 
proud  spirit. 

Vast  numbers  of  dtlaens  are  {H^eoccupied 
with  personal  affairs.  Many  of  them  contem- 
plate public  service — at  some  nKtre  conven- 
ient season.  If  they  ever  get  around  to  It 
they  are  likely  to  find  tin  omslrw  out  of  touch 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time*,  eager  to  be  help- 
ful but  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
differences  between  things  they  thought  they 
knew  and  things  as  tbey  actually  are. 

Politics  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science,  and 
it  takes  time  as  well  as  practice  to  acquire 
an  art.  Many  natural  leaders  of  public 
affairs,  too.  are  engaged  in  Industries  where 
participation  In  politics  Is  taboo.  As  the 
field  of  government  expands  and  more  In- 
stitutions  are  subjected  to  public  regulation, 
the  number  of  men  of  ability  who  will  be 
deemed  ineligible  for  public  success  will  un- 
f<»tunately  multiply  greatly.  The  percent- 
age of  nattiral  leaders  of  public  affair*  thiM 
withdrawn  from  the  arena  of  politics  Is  much 
greater  than  one  may  at  first  imagine. 

'Another  deterrent  to  political  activity  to 
tbe  fact  that  government  today  to  so  cc«n- 
pllcated  that  participation  In  politics  to  not 
only  time-consuming,  but  calls  for  a  high 
degree  of  Intellectual  ability.  There  are  rel- 
atively few  men  who  can  even  pretend  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  government  of  their 
city  or  county  or  State,  not  to  mention  the 
National  Government. 

Indeed,  It  may  be  doubted  that  the  Gov- 
ernment even  knows  Itself.  There  Is  one 
Federal  agency,  the  Office  of  Dependency 
Benefits,  that  a  year  ago  aided  11,500,000 
dependents  of  6.000,000  soldiers  by  Icsulng 
69,000.000  checks  of  the  face  value  of 
$3,380,000,000,  but  It  was  not  listed  in  the 
United  States  Government  Manual  or  the 
Congressional  Directory  for  at  least  3  year*. 

Truly  ours  to  a  Government  nobody  know*. 
The  very  magnitude  of  tbe  task  of  becomhig 
acquainted  with  government  to  not  only 
staggering,  it  Is  likely  to  create  a  sense 
of  the  futility  of  individual  efforts. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  active  participa- 
tion In  politics,  however,  to  the  attitude  of 
people  generally  toward  their  government 
and  the  men  who  run  it.  Tolltic*  to  a  dirty 
game."  said  the  college  president.  "I  dont 
want  my  son  to  enter  politics."  say  67  per- 
cent of  the  fathers  and  mothers.  Anyone 
who  enters  politics  to  suspect. 

Even  though  experts,  such  as  Luther  Gu- 
llck,  president  of  the  InsUtut*  of  Public 
Administration,  assure  us  that  there  Is  less 
direct  dishonesty  in  politics  than  in  b-jsl- 
ness,  the  average  citizen  to  still  more  suspi- 
cious of  politicians  and  inclined  to  look 
down  his  nose  at  them.  Certain  it  to  that 
the  politician  may  expect  to  be  mlaepre- 
sented  In  partisan  attacks,  to  be  mlquoted. 
to  be  libeled  and  slandered.  He  will  often* 
recall  with  a  sigh  Shakespeare's  words,  "The 
greatest  treasure  mortal  time*  aflonl  to  spot- 
less reputation." 

The  ordinary  man  flinches  at  the  thought 
(rf  having  hta  actions,  his  motives,  his  char- 
acter misunderstood  in  the  family  circle,  by 
hL5  friends  or  the  public,  but  the  genuln* 
citizen  wUl  wisely  conclude  that  the  pin- 
pricks of  partisanship  are  a  «man  price  to 
pay  compared  with  what  the  citizen-soldier 
bas  been  called  upon  to  endure  in  war^ 
especially  with  war  still  being  waged  In 
various  parts  of  tbe  world,  and  with  the 
thought  of  war  never  far  from  tbe  public 
mind  these  days. 

What  can  be  done  to  encoxirage  men  to  be 
good  citizens,  to  enter  politics?  The  Havy  to 
planning  to  take  approximately  6  pwcent  of 
the  boys  entering  college  and  train  them  In 
science  for  th  -  Navy.  Tbe  Army  to  planning 
to  take  four  times  that  number  for  the  same 
purpose.     The  threat  to  civilian  research  to 
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the  subject  of  grave  concern  today  in  educa- 
tional and  college  circles.  Nobody  seems  at 
all  troubled,  however,  as  to  where  our  politi- 
cal leaders  are  to  come  from  or  where  they 
are  to  be  trained.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that 
there  is  a  greater  premium  today  on  political 
Intelligence  than  on  any  other  type  of  brains? 

True,  everyone  who  can  read  his  daily 
newspaper  must  see  that  we  are  obviously 
living  in  an  age  of  politics  (much  as  we  dis- 
like the  thought)  In  which  accurate  infor- 
mation and  wise  interpretation  of  it  and 
skill  in  Its  use  both  in  respect  to  foreign 
countries  and  our  own  are  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  highways  of  progress.  But 
what  do  we  know  of  Russia?  Of  China?  Of 
South  America?  Of  the  National  Govern- 
ment? Of  our  State  government?  Of  our 
country?  Or  town  or  city?  Or  ward?  Or 
even  our  own  election  district? 

Everyone  knows,  too,  that  our  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  physical  sciences  have  out- 
stripped our  progress  In  the  social  sciences. 
The  same  genius  which  has  remade  Ameri- 
can civilization,  through  science  and  tech- 
nology, has  also  given  us  the  atomic  bomb, 
the  rocket,  and  the  undisclosed  terrors  of 
bacterial  and  chemical  warfare  with  which 
to  destroy  our  civilization. 

These  statements  have  become  common- 
place, but  what  Is  not  commonplace  to  that 
our  vast  education  system — on  which  the 
American  people  have  pinned  their  faith — to 
again  falling  down  on  Its  primary  Job  of 
training  citizens  for  their  duties  of  leading 
public  opinion  and  of  developing  wise,  effi- 
cient political  leaders. 

I  say  again,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  twentieth 
century,  that  the  warning  of  World  War  I 
was  lost  on  the  educational  world.  I  say 
again,  because  there  Is  no  evidence  of  any 
conviction  reflected  in  the  many  addresses, 
reports,  and  bocks  on  higher  education  which 
have  flooded  the  country  In  the  past  5  years 
that  the  colleges  are  aware  that  It  to  their 
primary  responsibility  to  train  citizens  and 
that  In  the  world  emergency  of  today  that 
primary  responsibility  transcends  all  other 
obligations. 

To  be  specific,  the  obligation  rests  on  col- 
lege presidents,  faculties,  and  boards  of  trus- 
tees, on  sui>erlntendents  of  schools,  teachers, 
and  curriculum  makers  generally.  The  col- 
leges and  universities  In  particular  owe  the 
country  the  obligation  of  undertaking  the 
work  of  simplifying  and  streamlining  our 
complex  system  of  government  and  of  bring- 
ing It  In  line  with  the  needs  of  the  times. 

The  law  schools,  too.  must  play  their  part 
In  the  gigantic  task  of  molding  the  law  to 
meet  new  conditions.  The  gap  between 
theory  and  practice — or,  to  be  specific,  be- 
tween the  academician  and  the  man  of  public 
affairs — must  be  bridged.  This  will  not  be 
done,  I  fear,  until  an  aroused  public  make 
Itself  felt  In  the  ivory  towers  through  the 
press,  the  radio,  and  by  direct  assault. 

The  most  constructive  force  In  this  field  Is 
the  great  and  ever-Increasing  Interest  of 
students  In  the  social  sciences.  Their  In- 
stinct is  sound.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the 
force  of  this  constructive  Impulse  is  lost  in 
part  Ui  some  colleges  through  uninformed 
and  uninspired  teaching.  In  part  for  the 
reasons  we  have  been  discussing,  but  chiefly 
because  there  is  no  readily  accessible  road  to 
political  activity. 

If  a  young  college  graduate  to  seeking  a 
place  for  religious  worship,  church  doors  by 
the  dozen  are  open  to  him.  If  hto  aim  to 
further  education  or  entertainment,  there 
are  scores  of  opportunities  In  every  city.  But 
If  he  to  seeking  to  do  hto  duty  as  a  citizen  by 
participating  actively  In  politics.  It  will  be  a 
matter  of  sheer  good  luck  if  he  finds  hto  way 
about. 

The  need  of  an  agency  to  guide  young  men 
and  women  in  the  ways  of  active  citizenship 
has  long  been  felt  by  educators  and  by  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession.    To  meet  thto 


need  a  citizenship  clearing  house  has  been 
proposed.  It  would  be  manned  by  college 
Instructors  in  government  and  would  en- 
deavor to  Introduce  young  graduates  to  hon- 
est and  Intelligent  leaders  of  their  own  party, 
each  in  hto  or  her  own  town.  If  no  such 
leaders  were  available,  It  would  try  to  bring 
groups  of  young  people  of  each  party  to- 
gether. 

Next,  It  would  aid  these  yotmg  people  In 
organizing  local  dtocusslon  groups  to  de- 
bate— regardless  of  party — local.  State,  na- 
tional, and  International  problems  of  current 
Interest.  It  would  also  publish  a  small.  In- 
formal magazine  recording  their  successes 
and  failures,  and  without  taking  sides  on  any 
Issue  would  endeavor  to  point  out  sound  and 
honest  methods  of  citizenship  organization. 
It  would  emphasize  what  the  Individual  can 
do  to  improve  government.  Finally,  when 
technical  advice  in  local  or  State  government 
to  desired  It  would  put  them  In  touch  with 
outstanding  experts. 

Such  a  citizenship  clearing  house  to  being 
planned  by  New  York  University  School  of 
Law,  through  its  legal  research  bureau. 
Committees  from  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  are  studying  the  project 
with  a  view  to  cooperating,  and  a  committee 
from  the  Junior  Bar  Conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  has  been  appointed  to 
lend  Its  aid.  It  to  hoped  that  the  Citizenship 
Clearing  House  may  be  the  spark  to  fire  the 
native  political  aspirations  of  our  best  young 
college  graduates. 


Our  New  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  19  Uegislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  able  address  on  our  new 
foreign  policy  delivered  by  former  Gov. 
Alf  M.  Landon,  on  Wednesday.  March  19, 
at  Wichita,  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  opposed  the  prewar  foreign  policies  of 
President  Roosevelt  on  two  grounds. 

1.  They  were  so  "patty-cake"  worded  that 
they  led  the  aggressor  dictators  to  believe 
the  American  people  would  not  fight.  . 

2.  By  the  same  token  they  were  deceiving 
the  American  people  Into  war. 

The  President's  epoch  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Grecian  and  Turkish  loaqs  to 
not  open  to  the  same  basic  criticisms.  But 
some  of  his  Cabinet — the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy — are  having  difficulty  facing  up  to  our 
problems  as  a  whole.  In  a  speech  a  few  days 
later  saying  that  military  aid  only  means 
four  or  five  officers,  Secretary  Forrestaf  con- 
tinued the  evasive  and  equivocal  approach 
so  charactertotlc  of  the  New  Deal. 

I  have  opposed  our  postwar  iareiga  pol- 
icies on  the  ground  that  they  were  an  at- 
tempt to  build  a  super  structure  for  peace 
without  any  foundation.  It  to  late,  but 
there  to  another  angle — other  than  our  own 
security — to  our  foreign  policies  that  we 
must  consider.  That  Is  respect  for  treaties 
and  agreements  we  are  a  party  to. 

The  biggest  lesson  the  American  people 
have  to  learn  In  foreign  affairs  to  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  their  commitments.  It  to  time 
we  recognize  where  Internatlonaltom  of  th* 
"hallelujah"  brand  brings  us. 


We  have  created  our  present  altuatloo  by 
acting  weak  and  foolish  instead  of  vrlse  and 
strong  In  our  foreign  affairs.  Our  foreign 
policy  in  recent  years  has  been  a  thing  bent 
quickly  to  solve  each  momentary  crisis  or  a 
political  campaign  at  home.  We  need  some 
plain,  simple  guideposts. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  had 
reached  an  unprecedented  position  a*  a 
world  power,  and  possessed  of  every  means 
of  asserting  its  moral  leadership,  we  made 
practically  no  use  of  our  incompttnbte 
strength.  We  allowed  ourselves  to  iMeooM 
a  party  to  promoting  a  world-peace  settle- 
ment, based  on  power  domination  and  the 
virtual  enslavement  by  Russia  of  f<»merly 
free  and  sovereign  European  nations. 

The  new  world  order  emerging  from  thto 
compromise,  cannot  be  regarded  as  stable 
or  permanently  secure.  Its  precarious 
status  can  only  be  maintained  by  force  and 
political  police  methods.  Apart  from  the 
moral  degradation  which  it  demonstrate*. 
It  lacks  the  elements  of  mutual  confidence 
among  nations,  essential  to  normal  political 
and  economic  international  relations. 

What  to  even  more  serious,  further  de- 
velopment of  the  present  world  situation,  by 
encouraging  the  creation  of  centers  of  Com- 
munist revolution  on  the  fertile  soil  created 
by  famine,  destitution,  and  despair,  threat- 
ens the  very  extotence  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

We  have  been  on  the  wrong  track.  We 
have  been  running  away  from  reality  by 
crying,  "Let  the  United  Nations  do  It."  Not 
only  to  United  Nations  only  In  Its  infancy, 
but  our  policy  has  been  Infantile.  We  lent 
Tito  (650.000.000  to  make  the  Balkans  safe 
for  communism;  now  we  are  loaning  Turkey 
and  Greece  $400,000,000  to  save  the  Balkans 
from  communism.  We  sold  our  own  ally.  Po- 
land, the  first  to  fight  Germany.  Into  the 
hands  of  Stalin.  Now  we  are  desperately  try- 
ing to  stop  what  we  helped  start — the  spread 
of  communtom  In  Europe.  Only  gross  inept 
handling  of  foreign  affairs  could  have 
brought  us  Into  our  present  position,  and 
that  Is  exactly  what  we  have  had  to  date.  It 
to  the  sad  result  of  a  decade  of  patty-cake 
foreign  policy  and  now  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  the  chips  are  down.  It  to 
now  beyond  partisanship;  It  to  a  matter  of 
patriotism. 

President  Truman  not  only  brought  the 
Issue  out  into  the  open.  He  recommended 
more — much  more — than  a  mere  financial 
or  humanitarian  policy.  He  did  not  make  a 
bellicose  speech.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
extending  to  Russia  our  hand  through  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  Marshall  at  Moscow — if  she 
chooses  to  accept  it.  But  he  did  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Imperlaltot  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russia. 

The  President  announced  that  not  only 
were  we  antl-Comlntern — ^but  that  we  pro- 
posed to  do  something  about  it.  Here  to 
what  we  are  doing. 

In  effect,  we  are  forming  a  western  bloc 
with  Britain,  et  al..  In  the  Mediterranean  to 
stop  Soviet  expansion. 

Of  course.  It  naturally  follows  that  we  will 
be  forced  to  a  similar  course  of  forming  an 
eastern  bloc  with  China.  AustraUsL.  etc..  In 
the  Orient. 

Despite  political  or  wishful  ptote*t*Uoa — 
It  to  the  old  balance-of -power  gumt,  Aad 
we  might  as  well  face  an  additional  fact — 
It  bypasses  the  United  Nation*.  It  1*  Mar- 
sha! I  Ian  militartotic  realism  vcnm  on*- 
worldian  star  gazing.  In  abort,  we  >r*  te 
European  pawa  politics  up  to 
and  in  It  to  stay — right  out  In 

I  believe  It  to  ImperatlTe  that 
can  people  should  know  wbM  tiHf  an  < 
Mr.  Truman  and  Mr. 
their  cards  face  up  on  tlk*  taM*  at  an ' 

A.S  I  see  it    we  may  bt  at  thte  i 
elding  for  war  with 
we  decided  for  war  wiUi » 
lease  was  passed. 


AlllO 
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People  ought  to  understand  that  this  d^* 
la  being  made  and.  if  they  want, 
thcnuelves  on  the  subject. 

But  listen,  if  we  had  asserted  ourselv^ 
when  Hitler  went  Into  CaechOBlovaUa  c  r 
Jispan  Into  Manchuria,  there  would  hav  b 
been  no  Dunkerque  or  Pearl  Harbor. 

Furthermore,  let  us  not  forget  that  Prea  - 
dent  dereland's  stout-bearted  ¥enezueUai 
brought  Great  Britain  around  to 
that  time  on  her  policy  was  one  ( f 
fHsndihIp  for  the  United  States. 
.^JtoBsla  Is  alfsady  vlpatously  carrying  on 
acts  of  anreaakm  In  Cab*.  Mexico.  Canada-  - 
In  fact,  all  the  countries  of  the  Westeia 
Hemisphere,  Including  the  United  States. 

Fur.hermore.  everywhere  communism  on  y 
rules  as  s  minority  dominating  the  majori<  y 
by  force.  The  conflict  is  not  economic.  t 
!•  Bore  the  age-old  attempt  of  Asia  to  coi  - 
Sptu  Kurope — of  paganism  against  Chrl  v- 
tlanlty.  Witness  the  murder  by  Russia  <  if 
the  three  Polish  Sodallst  labor  leaders — ai  d 
l»nl»ii  of  the  umlerground  against  Hitler. 

Ttim  mUltary  dictatorship  of  Russia  Is  n<  it 
content  to  demonstrate  In  one  country  tl  e 
woriungs  of  communism  by  the  trial  ai  d 
error  method.  But  has  reverted  to  origin  d 
MTTltm  and  is  undertalung  to  impose  it  <  n 
Um  wboto  world  by  force. 

The  Soviet  high  command  would  sho  it 
Korman  ThonUtt  as  quickly  as  they  wou  d 
the  prpsident  of  the  National  Association  >( 
Manufa^urers. 

1.  President  Truman's  request  for  autho  '- 
Ity  to  block  Busalan  aggiession  also  meai  la 
the  end  at  the  old  give  a  yard  and  gain  i  n 
Inch — of  our  tragic  comedy  billed  as  U  te 
linn  but  txi*nr-ilj  policy  with  Russia. 

It  means  the  end  of  attempting  to  coi  i- 
eeal — froos  the  world  by  pompous  Sbatemen  :s 
IB  rteethlwes  prose — the  complete  lack  of  su  :- 
cess   in    the   meetings  of    foreign    minlstei  s. 

Under  the  firm  but  friendly  policy  Ru  t- 
sla  Wos  strldmg  forward  and  the  Unit*  d 
States  either  retreating  or  so  confused  th  it 
we  were  losing  prestige  and  the  respect  if 
the  world  at  a  dangerous  rate. 

2.  It  means  if  we  are  to  save  Europe  fro  n 
eommunlsTn  that  we  must  break  flatly  ai  d 
finally  with  t^.e  infamous  Morgenthau  pla  i. 
We  moat  reshape  our  policy  in  German  f. 
That  la  coosuming  time,  money,  and  mai  - 
power  which  can  be  lised  to  a  better  advai  - 
tage.  Tur'whermore,  it  actually  is  not  accon  ,- 
pushing  snythiog. 

Germany  is  the  heart  of  Europe.  We  ha'  e 
been  destroying  Europe  by  our  policies.  V  e 
■nst  help  them  rebuild.  We  cannot  ru  e 
tbmm  ttideflnltely.  Europe  is  like  a  patlei  t 
with  coronary  thromboals.  We  have  got  i  o 
treat  the  heart  Instead  of  aaassaglng  the  fe  »t 
and  the  hands,  which  are  Greece  and  Turke  r. 

3.  We  win  have  to  change  not  only  oi  r 
entire  German  policy,  but  Italian  as  we  1. 
Tbe  Trieste  Treaty  must  be  rejected.  Froi  a 
•veiy  angle  it  is  bed. 

4.  On  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  mu  t 
return  to  the  good-neighbor  policy  wlilc  ti 
waa  damaged  so  badly  at  the  hands  of  Seen  - 
tary  cI  State  BjTnes. 

6.  It  means  keeping  our  Army  and  Navy  1 1 
their  highest  efBclency.  But  that  does  ni  t 
mean  that  the  Congress  should  accept  ui  - 
questionably  the  budget  estimates  of  habi  - 
ually  wasteful  Army  and  Navy  heads.  K 
sound  fiscal  policy  is  essential  to  nation  i 
•ecurity. 

8.  It  means  that  we  must  stop  wasting  oi  r 
substance  all  over  the  world  as  we  have  bee  a. 
In  this  postwar  period  by  scattering  our  n  - 
•ources  through  so  many  different  agenciei. 
It  means  a  reduction  in  the  services  goren  - 
ment  can  give  at  home. 

The  more  we  protest  that  the  new  Turk(  - 
Oreelan  policy  is  not  pressure  on  Russia- - 
the  more  w  destroy  iu  beneflu  to  tu  aoA 
the  world. 

Only  by  frankly  and  boldly  proving  that  v  e 
are  through  with  concessions  and  that  o\r 
purpose  is  to  put  a  stop  to  Russian  impena  - 
Um  and  expansion— can  the  loans  accon  • 


pUsh  the  ends  desired  by  the  liberty  loving 

democracies  of  the  world. 

The  way  our  new  policy  is  foUowed  throtigh 
Is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  unifying  the 
peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  are  flush  up  to  the  plowing  season — 
either  we  p^orm  now — or  we  are  likely  to 
follow  the  time-worn  paths  of  procrastina- 
tion, right  into  another  war — 10.  15,  or  ao 
years  from  now. 

The  British  Empire  is  all  but  completely 
out  of  action.  Either  we  openly  intervene 
In  Europe  or  Ruasia  will  take  over.  Britain 
undoubtedly  will  come  back  when  she  gets 
her  belly  full  of  economic  planning.  But 
how  far  and  how  soon  is  the  question.  She 
is  bankrupt  politically  and  economically,  to- 
day, but  the  British  are  a  tough,  resilient 
people.  I  predict  that  they,  even  as  we  sur- 
vived the  New  Deal,  will  survive  socialism. 
Yet  it  is  extremely  doubtful  If  Britain  will 
ever  regain  her  old  position. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  thlnldng 
that  we  are  going  to  take  the  historic  rcle 
of  Britain  In  Uie  elehteentb  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  Then,  Great  Britain  was  a  first 
call  power  in  a  world  of  first-class  powers. 
Today,  mass  murder — private  torture — ter- 
lorisu  methods — are  used  by  Communist 
filth  columns  all  over  Europe  to  establish 
control  over  their  fellow  countrymen  who, 
surprising  though  It  may  seem,  actually  out- 
numbers the  Communists  10  to  1.  That 
creates  fratricidal  hate  and  cruelty.  Pren|eh> 
men  are  straining  to  fly  at  Prenchm^li 
throats. 

Today  we  are  the  only  first-class  power  in 
the  world.  Britain  is  exbatisted,  Germany 
and  Japan  are  destroyed  and  France — 
France  is  France.  What  few  Amer'oans 
realize  is  that  Russia  is  as  weak — if  not  even 
weaker — than  Britain.  Only  the  iron  cur- 
tain withholds  from  the  world  generally, 
what  our  statesmen  have  known  speciflcai- 
ly — that  internal  conditions  in  Rutsia  are 
chaotic.  Yet  the  ridiculous  part  of  our  whole 
foreign  policy  is  the  way  we  have  let  Rtissla 
win  pot  after  pot  with  a  pair  of  dencee,  while 
we  laid  down  four  of  a  kind. 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  Americans  think 
Russia  performed  as  brilliantly,  as  she  did  in 
the  war.  Was  it  a  triumph  of  Communist 
or^rantzation  and  planning?  Or  was  it  be- 
cause the  United  States,  which  Russia  now 
scornfully  denonncaa  as  a  decadent  democ- 
racy," saved  their  hides?  i 

Let%  take  a  lock  at  the  record. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  waged 
a  war  so  colossal,  so  stupendouFly  greater 
than  that  by  any  other  nations  that  it  Is 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

Where  Russia  fought  on  a  2,000-mile  front 
and  a  mere  pond  called  the  Baltic  Sea — 
where  Britain  guarded  a  coast  of  800  miles 
and  a  life  line  through  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  10.000  miles  long — 
the  United  States  waged  war  on  seven  oceans, 
every  sea,  and  on  scares  of  fronts  that  totaled 
not  two.  but  tem:  of  thousands  of  mUes. 
Our  Invasions  of  Jap-held  Islands  alone  were 
military  feats  here-ofore  never  dreamed  of. 
The  invasion  of  Europe  by  British  and  Amer- 
Icsn  forces  combined  was  a  titanic  operation 
which  even  the  military  mind  still  has  dilO- 
culty  grasping.  TTie  world  has  never  seen 
the  equal  of  the  military  achievements  and 
military  resources  of  otir  gr^at  and  glorious 
Republic. 

From  a  production  standpoint  the  job 
done  by  American  industry  slnglehandedly, 
almost  defies  the  imagination.  Consider: 
Between  1940  and  1945  this  country  pro- 
duced 294.000  fighting  planes,  including  iap> 
proximately  lOO.OCO  bombers — a  plane  pro- 
duction th.1t  far  outstripped  the  production 
of  all  other  nations  of  the  world  combined, 
enemy  or  allied.  In  approximately  the  seme 
periw-d  this  Nation,  which  had  only  7,695 
ships  In  its  Navy  Ui  1941.  had  100,000  fight- 
ing and  auxiliary  ships  when  the  war  ended 
In  1945.  In  fact,  by  the  time  the  war  was 
over,  we  acttially  bad   more   ships  in  the 


United  States  Navy  than  we  hsd  men  in  lis 
personnel  in  1939.  Today  we  have  a  Navy 
that  far  outstrips  the  dream  of  any  admiral 
In  history,  and  dwarfs  all  other  navies  of  the 
world  combined. 

Our  construction  of  merchant  ships  was 
actually  hair  raising.  In  approximately  6 
years  we  built  7.100  seagoing  ships  In  the 
merchant  class  with  the  result  thit  when  the 
war  ended,  America,  mt  Britannia,  ruled 
the  waves,  with  the  American  flag  flying 
on  twice  as  many  ships  as  all  the  other 
merchant  fleets  of  the  world  combined. 

In  5  years.  American  Industry  produced 
6,000.000  rifles,  5,000,000  carbines,  2,500.000 
machine  guns,  and  2,000.000  submachine 
guns.  In  the  same  period  our  factories 
turned  out  37.000.000,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion to  supply  those  same  guns  with  fire 
power.  We  produced  85.000  tank  guns.  55,000 
units  of  field  artillery,  71.000  mortars,  770.000 
trucks,  2,C00.000  tons  of  high  explosive  TNT, 
and  2,000.000  tons  of  smokeless  powder. 

Those  are  flgures  that  not  even  the  mathe- 
matical mind  can  cope  with,  but  I  am  not 
through.  I  want  to  offer  you  some  figures 
which  will  give  you  a  better  perspective  on 
the  might  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Red  army. 
Listen: 

In  a  little  over  8  years — during  the  very 
t'.me  when  we  were  hearing  hew  Russia  was 
winning  the  war  almost  unaided — we  sent 
the  Soviet  Union  by  air  or  in  our  own  ships 
and  under  our  own  escort  through  the 
treacherous  Arctic  and  Persian  Gulf  routes, 
14,450  fighting  p!?.nes,  including  9,700  pti^- 
8\7lt  ships  and  3.800  bombers.  7.000  tanks, 
3,200  armored  scout  cars,  2.200  ordnance  serv- 
ice vehicles.  52,C00  jeep-s,  3C3.000  trucks,  35.000 
motorcycles,  8,^03  antiaircraft  guns,  135.000 
sutamnchlne  guns.  343,000  tons  of  explosives, 
1C5  submarine  chasers,  195  torpedo  boats.  7.600 
marine  Diesel  engines.  S320.000,C00  worth  of 
machine  tools,  $35.000000  worth  of  metal- 
cutting  tools.  $43,000,000  worth  of  pttroleum- 
reflning  equipment,  $171,000,000  worth  of 
electric  generators,  810.000  tons  of  nonferrous 
metals.  17,600  tons  of  ferro-alloys.  2,688,000 
tons  of  Eteel,  entire  railroads,  not  to  mention 
tons  of  food  Including  butter  which  you  did 
without.  And  if  that  Is  not  enough  to  im- 
press you,  let  me  add  that  what  we  sent 
Russia  was  only  two-thirds  of  what  we  sent 
Britain. 

And  if  you  are  still  unimpressed  let  me 
further  add  that  the  above  list  is  not  com- 
plete by  several  railroad  systems,  several  hun- 
dred ships,  and  hundreds  of  miiiinTTg  at  good 
old  American  dollars. 

When  you  consider  that  in  addition  to  all 
this,  we  put  12,000,000  persons  into  the  armed 
services  and  raised  approximately  $400,000,- 
000,000  in  taxes  and  loans  from  oin-  people, 
I  can't  help  but  cry,  "Wake  up  America,  what 
did  we  fight  this  war  for  anyway — to  make 
this  world  safe  for  communism?" 

Now  I  purposely  omitted  the  mention  of 
one  weapon  which  we  pnsduced  that  literally 
overshadows  every  other  single  effort  of  the 
war^the  atom  bomb.  No  words  of  mine  can 
begin  to  describe  its  horrifying  potentialities. 
At  the  moment  it  is  an  American  paaseeskm; 
how  long  it  wUl  remain  our  secret  no  one 
knows.  But  as  Winston  Churchill  says.  "It 
Is  the  new  balance  of  power  in  the  world 
today."  It  makes  the  United  States— al- 
ready armed  with  the  greatest  Navy,  the 
greatest  Air  Force,  and  the  greatest  Army— 
the  most  awe-inspiring  military  power  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

So  here  stands  America,  a  stupendou-  na- 
tion—strong like  no  other  before  it— un- 
aware of  the  vastness  of  its  muscle,  unsure 
In  Its  leadership  without  which  world  so- 
lutions are  impossible. 

Woodrow  Wilson  and  Pranklln  Roosevelt 
both  campaigned  for  reelection  on  a  too- 
proud-to-fight  policy.  We  weren't,  and  we 
did.  But  as  I  said  in  1936— the  policy  of 
appeasement  meant  encouragemeat  to  th* 
aggressor. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  exert  our  strength — 
our  determination  to  have  peace — or  fight  If 
need  be.  There  is  no  other  nation,  or  com- 
bination of  nations  that  can  lick  us,  and  the 
other  democracies.  This  is  not  war  talk; 
this  Is  just  common  sense.  I  am  simply 
trying  to  say  that  In  strength  and  a  sure 
knowledge  of  that  strength  is  the  only  road 
to  peace. 

If  Greece  falls  into  the  Soviet  group  so 
will  Turkey.  Iran.  Iraq.  Egypt.  Italy,  and 
most  of  Europe.  Unless  we  help  China  she, 
too.  will  eventually  become  a  Russian  satel- 
lite. But  we  have  pulled  out  of  China  be- 
cause of  conditions  that  are  duplicated  in 
Greece.     We  should  return. 

Therefore  the  controlling  factor  of  the 
Turko-Grecian  loan  is  not  only  its  over-all 
purpose — but  how  our  other  policies  are  to 
match  this  step.  That  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter. 

We  must  make  our  moves  in  a  way  that 
will  leave  other  democracies  in  no  doubt  as 
to  our  long-range  policies. 

Only  if  Uncle  Sam  of  the  b'g  stick  speaks 
with  a  powerful  voice  and  acts  accordingly 
can  we  hope  to  diminish  the  threat  of  war 
clouds. 

In  all  this  we  must  not  cease  to  recapture 
a  sense  of  the  principles  for  which  America 
stands  almost  alone  in  the  world  today. 

Under  the  new  deal  and  the  war  to  beat  the 
Nazis  we  went  half  down  the  road  to  social- 
ism. There  is  great  danger  that  we  could  go 
even  more  totalitarian  in  our  struggle  with 
Russian  aggression. 

Unless  we  are  on  our  guard  we  may  not 
have  anything  left  of  our  Republic  to  show 
for  it  after  It  is  ail  over. 

Bold  united  action  was  never  of  greater 
value,  nor  of  greater  importance  in  our  entiie 
national  history. 

There  can  be  no  compromises — no  vacillat- 
ing—no procrastination.  Now  Is  the  time 
for  action.  I  would  either  give  the  President 
all  the  power  he  asks — or  I  would  not  give 
him  any  of  It.  For  Turko-Grecian  aid  Is  the 
beginning  of  a  long-range  stout-hearted 
American  policy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  my  judgment  only  by  giving  the  Presi- 
dent everything  that  he  asks— and  only  by 
the  President  on  his  part  developing  a  defi- 
nite, strong,  consistent,  and  intelligent 
foreign  policy  in  place  of  a  vacillating  to  the 
point  of  noncxisting  foreign  policy  can  we 
hope  to  achieve  a  secure  and  free  life. 


Economy  or  Waste  in  Flood-Control 
Projects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  19  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Economy  or  Waste?"  published 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  March  17, 
1947.  which  deals  with  the  flood-control 
problems  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ECONOMT  OR  WASTE* 

In  their  fight  to  assure  continued  work  on 
the    Conemaugh   River    flood-control    dam, 


western  Pezmsylvania  Congressmen   already 
have  scored  heavily. 

They  have  revealed — and  they  have  the 
data  to  back  it  up — that  the  cost  of  stopping 
work  on  the  dam  will  be  so  high  as  to  make 
any  such  action  utterly  ridiculous. 

Consider  the  situation  at  the  site  of  the 
dam.  where  work  is  being  done  to  protect 
Pittsburgh  from  disastrous  floods: 

Sixteen  miles  of  railroad  lines  are  being 
torn  up.  Highways  have  been  cut.  Utilities 
have  been  disrupted.  Contractors  have 
moved  costly  equipment  and  materials  to  the 
site. 

Can  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  name 
of  economy,  just  walk  off  the  job?  Well, 
here's  what  would  happen: 

The  contractors  would  have  claims  against 
the  Government  running  into  the  millions, 
for  their  costs,  profits,  and  liquidation  ex- 
pense. The  railroad  would  have  another 
claim.  So  would  cocontractors.  So  would 
utilities.  There  would  be  heavy  expenses. in 
restarting  the  job. 

The  high  cost  of  not  working  could  far  ex- 
ceed the  85.212.475  which  Army  engineers  say 
they  need  In  the  next  fiscal  year  to  keep  on 
working. 

Romember.  these  are  just  dollar  figures  in 
the  Federal  Government's  books.  They  take 
no  account  of  the  cost  to  private  Individuals 
and  companies  of  recurrent  floods,  or  of  the 
cost  in  lives  and  livelihoods.  Federal  appro- 
priations are  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of 
floods. 

President  Truman,  when  he  asked  Con- 
gress for  $400,000,000  to  aid  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, pointed  out  that  it  was  a  small  part  of 
the  sum  we've  invested  in  world  peace  and 
suggested  that  Congress  consider  the  alterna- 
tive. 

Let's  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  Cone- 
maU9;h  Dam.  A  85.C00.000  appropriation  to 
continue  work  on  the  dam  will  be  exactly 
one  two-hundredth  part  of  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  get  in  taxes  from 
western   Pennsylvania   next   year. 

And  consider  the  alternative. 


Attitude  of  Russia  in  Grecian  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  iixmois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Russia's  Answer — and 
Ours."  from  the  Chicago  Times  of  March 
16.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RUSSIA'S  ANSWER— AND  OXTRS 

While  neither  Molotov  nor  Stalin  has  yet 
deigned  to  speak  regarding  our  proposed  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  it  may  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  Izvestia's  long  editorial  on  the 
subject  reflects  their  present  views. 

That  Izvestla  should  have  been  critical  of 
the  move  is  no  surprise.  Russia  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  cheer. 

But  what  may  have  surprised  some  people 
Is  the  comparatively  mild  tone  of  the  re- 
proof. Those  who  anticipated  fist  shaking 
or  saber  rattling  will  have  to  await  further 
developments  which  doubtless  wlU  follow. 


Rather  loftily.  iZreeUa  undertook  to  lec- 
ture the  United  States  upon  certain  ideologi- 
cal matters.  Particularly  did  the  editorial 
strive  to  give  us  the  facts  of  life  regarding 
the  "democratic"  Greek  Government.  Sar- 
castically, Izvestla  observes: 

"But  the  matter  not  only,  and  not  so  much, 
lies  in  the  venal  Creek  monarchists  and 
their  allies,  who  have  been  pleasantly  pre- 
sented to  American  Congressmen  as  direct 
descendants  of  the  defender  of  Thermopylae, 
the  legendary  King  Leonidas.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  real  rtilers  of  Greece  up  until 
now  and  still  are  the  British  military  authori- 
ties." 

Candor  compels  confession  that  the  Krem- 
lin scores  a  point. 

The  editorial  caustically  reviews  the  fail- 
ure of  the  British  to  bring  tortured  Greece 
pea<;e  and  quiet;  aslLs  whether  British  troops 
in  Greece  had  not  contributed  to  the  sad 
state  of  affairs,  whether  Britain  is  not  ac- 
tually resfKDnsible  for  Greek  bankruptcy.  It 
adds: 

"The  American  Presideat's  message  by- 
pasi«s  these  perfectly  natural  questions. 
The  reasons  for  such  delicacy  are  fully  un- 
dercitandabie.  The  United  States  does  not 
wish  to  criticizs  the  British  practice  since 
they  themselves  intend  following  the  Brit- 
ish example." 

We.  of  course.  Intend  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Atoericans  are  no  supporters  of  King  George 
of  Greece. 

In  other  respects,  the  Kremlin's  arguments 
fall  to  carry  conviction.  Izvestla  hints  that 
our  stated  reasons  for  helping  Greece  are 
but  a  smokescreen  for  a  plan  of  expansion. 

Here  the  Kremlin  is  talking  through  its 
hat — and  knows  it.  Nothing  in  America's 
history  sustains  such  a  charge.  Perhaps  the 
Soviet  Is  judging  from  its  own  standards — 
as  witness  Lithuania.  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
a  Urge  part  of  the  Balkans, 

And  naturally  the  Soviets  assiduously  avoid 
refcjrring  to  the  alternative  to  our  plan— 
wh:.ch  is  Communist  domination  of  Greece 
should  we  fail  to  step  in.  And  in  that  con- 
nection some  words  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
veli;  are  worth  recalling: 

"Democracy  in  many  lands  has  failed  for 
the  time  being  to  meet  human  needs.  Peo- 
ple have  become  so  fed  up  with  futile  de- 
bate and  party  bickerings  over  methods  tliat 
they  have  been  willing  to  stirrender  demo- 
cratic processes  and  principles  in  order  to 
get  things  done.  They  have  forgotten  the 
les!;ons  of  history  that  the  ultimate  faUures 
of  dictatorships  cost  humanity  far  more  than 
the  temporary  failure  of  democracy." 

This  statement  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  present  situation.  In  Greece  there  has 
been — is — a  temporary  failure  of  democracy. 
That  may  be  conceded. 

vniat  Mr.  Truman  seeks  to  demonstrate  is 
th£t  democracy  can  get  things  done  in  a 
hurry.  And  this  has  an  importance  going  far 
be3ond  Greece  and  Turkey. 

There  are  in  the  world  perhaps  a  billion 
pecple  who  are  neither  democratic  nor  com- 
munistic— people  struggling  in  misery  and 
po\erty  and  political  subjugation.  Among 
them  all  tmrest  stirs.  Ideas  are  beginning  to 
circulate.  This  great,  insensate  mass  is 
commencing  to  come  to  life. 

I.'  democracy  can  prove  to  these  hundreds 
of  nillions  that  it  can  offer  them  not  only 
lofty  political  ideals,  but  ectioo — swift  and 
decisive  action — in  draggmg  them  from  tbe:r 
ecoaomic  slough  of  despond,  they  will  flo^ 
to  democracy's  banner  in  such  bonles  that 
conununism  will  fade  as  a  threat  to  the  world. 

A.   resolute   and   Tigtvoos 
grow  so  strong  that  it  can  never  be 
challenged.     But  a  weak  and 
mo:racy  can  bring  nothing  bat  Its  < 
hiliition.    And  that^  pmt  ttm  cbstai  ****\ 
faces  tis  today. 
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Tuesday.  March  li,  1947 
WEICHEL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 


Including  herewith  an  editorial  of  Splen- 
cer  Canary,  editor  of  the  Dally  SentL  icl 
Tribune,  of  Bowling  Green.  Ohio,  ex- 
pressing his  views  on  the  Preside  it's 
message  and  a  word  of  caution  for  {the 
future; 
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President  TTmnan's  messagv  on  Greece 
Turkey  Wednesday  was  no  different  than 
^Information    on   wliicb   otir  protesting 
torial  a  few  days  ago  was  based.     It  had, 
ever,  the  weight  In  the  worJd  which  the  Ctilef 
BxerutlTe  of  our  country  wields. 

It  was  a  challenge  to  Riasla.     It  plainly 
•aid.  In  effect,  to  the  dictatorial  clique   aow 
gwemlng  Russia  under  alleged  communl  nn 
•TTias  far  may  you  go,  hut  no  farther  with- 
out nghUng  the  United  States." 

The  right  to  send  military  men  as  we  1 
dTlllans  to  the  two  countries  "'to  as8l.« 
reconstruction   and   to  supervise   use  of 
aki"  carries  that  Import.     Dont  let  Ooc|  r 
kid  Itaelf  that  It  means  something  else 

CiTlIlans  are  ^t  as  capable  men  as 
tary  mms.     The  difference  Is  that  the  soldier 
unlfona  ImpUea  military  force  to  back 
orders.     That  -would   be   an   affront   to 
Greek  people  and  a  ehaUcnge  to  Rxmta. 

Let  no  one  fail   to  understand  that 
President  would  have  Congress  embark 
a  project  that  Inerltabiy  would  be 
by  the  world  as  ImperlAUstte.    Let 
realize  that  sending  military  men  to 
would  be  ezacUy  like  President 
■ending  Ki  gland  40  destroyers  In  orde ' 
flght  Hitler's  sutunarlncs. 

Let  Congress  realise  that.  If  It  acceded  to 
Truman's  reqtaest.  it  will  be  a  frank  tft  >lo- 
matle  message  to  Rumla  and  her  sateli  Ites 
to  lay  off  their  aggressions.  Just  as  natch 
as  was  Secretary  at  State  Ccrdell  HuU's 
■■fs  to  Japan  in  IMl  about  China. 

Thm  outcome  was  Pearl   Harbor  and  Khe 
Bataan  Peninsula  and  war  with  German  r 

What  the  President  said  aboxrt  the  i  sed 
ct  relief  and  about  the  Imposition  of  tot  kU< 
tariiin  regimes  upon  free  people  certa|nly 
reflects  the  opinion  of  America;  and. 
be  point*  out  that  ths  United  8utea 
§41  billions  to  win  ths  recant  war  as 
investment  in  freedom  and  world  peace , 
has  some  emotional  appeal.  But  the 
ha  adrocatet  might  also  be  considered 
Inff  food  mtmey  aftrr  bad." 

It  rsmlnds  one  of  the  stock  markst  of 
ino'i.  when  suckeni  who  had  bought 
on  margin,  put  up  additional  money  to 
Ihatr  priet«raUtng  stock  from  tht 
Eventually,  ths  market  collapse  of  Ootdbe 
1M9,  resulted  In  the  Bnanc^al  ruin  of  th  >u< 
■anda.  the  suinde  of  many,  tha  dapresilon 
of  tha  108O's.  the  rise  nf  the  N»w  Dsal.  (nd 
Rocvsetelt  •    defy    to   Germany    and 
Doss  It  mean  anythlac  that  RuHla  la 
Iha  "Ortat  Bearr 

It  it  poisibla  that  ths  IVumaa 
■light  bluff  ths  Politburo  that  U  the 
BuUer  of  Ruaala:  but  a  bluff  ts  only  goo 
there  t>s  ths  ertdant  wUl  to  earry  it 

Ths  Poutburo  Is  baUsesd  to  be  divided 
two  groups,  MolotoT   and  Gromyko  haling 
ths  United  States  and  Stalin's  group  bt  tag 
lather  friendly  to  It. 

This  division  might  serve  to  limit  nusJan 
aggression  without  war;  but.  If  we  send  n  111- 
tary  man  into  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  n  Mt 
be  prepared  to  expect  war  Just  as  we  got  l^ito 
It  in  1941.    We  are  beating  a  path  to  It. 
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If  Congrem  decides  to  send  rdlsf .  It  shoold 
be  only  with  the  sanction  of  tha  government 
at  Qrssce  that  American  civilians  shall  abso- 
Intdy  administer  Its  dtetrlbatUm  among  the 
warring  factkma.  not  use  it  to  bolster  the  on- 
stable  Cteeck  Government  nor  to  tear  It  down. 

Let  OS  noC  be  a  maker  of  kings  nor  a  Crom- 
well bent  on  dethroning  one.  Let  its  keep 
clear  of  tiling  the  Greek  people  what  gov- 
ernment they  must  have;  and  let  us  label 
•vcrything  "U.  8."  so  that  Britain  will  not 
rtatm.  "See  what  we  are  dcring."  as  has  been 
done  sametlmes  In  the  past. 

But.  as  said  previously,  the  United  States 
cannot  do  everything  for  the  world  that  It 
needs:  cotmtries  have  shown  their  Ingrati- 
tude for  what  we  have  tried  to  do  for  them; 
we  are  groaning  under  our  heavy  bonie  loads, 
and  we  need  to  set  our  own  house  In  better 
order  than  it  la.  "The  paths  of  glory  lead 
tout  to  the  grave."*  The  path  of  military  help 
leads  to  war.  and  that  of  world  help  Is  lead- 
ing us  to  the  trcwgh  of  imperialism.  Let  us 
drink  from  the  old  spring  of  freedom  foe  our- 
selves snd  others. 


Mi  la  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  nxncois 
Df  THl  SKWATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  19  (legislative  dag  of 
Wednesday.  Febmary  19) .  19if 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day. March  13.  there  appeared  in  ihe  Chi- 
cago Times  a  very  thought-provoking  and 
illuminating  editorial  tmder  the  caption 
"There  is  only  one  choice."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


THSBX  IS  ONLT  ONX  CHOIC* 

Americans  today  can  have  only  one  atti- 
tude toward  their  Presidents  proposal  to 
show  the  world  that  dynamic  democracy  in 
action  assumes  responsibility  for  keeping  po- 
litical freedom  ttliye  In  Greece. 

Russia  mtist  know  that  the  people  otf  the 
United  States  stand  behind  Mr.  Trumen  as 
their  spokeemaa  against  the  preaeure  of 
totalitarianism. 

The  Thnee  hae  thought  that  the  admlnla- 
tratton  should  Uivoke  the  functions  otf  the 
United  Nations  In  the  Grecian  crisis. 

We  believe  that  on  most  mattsre  the  Rus- 
elane  do  not  understand  m  and  that  we  do 
not  undersuuid  them. 

Mr.  Trtiman  la  seelilnt  to  make  the  Bub« 
•tans  understand  our  p^ittiwi  In  Qreeoe  by 
•  pohry  which  rfcofnSe  the  fact  thaK  the 
United  Nauons  ta  not  jret  equipped  to  get  in 
•oeh  an  eaaenahey.  . 

The  President  must  depend  upon  a  taUted 
America  end  wt  think  be  will  get  the  unity 
he  need*  etcrpt  from  extremlsu  wb«  ere 
•gainst  htm  tn  everything, 

There  etlll  mtiet  be  public  dleetieefon  91  Mr. 
Truman '•  propoasl  to  etipport  the  tottering 
Government  of  Greece  and  the  weakening 
Government  of  Turkey  In  order  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  communism  in  thoee  key  Bal- 
kan ooontrlee.  The  public  mtist  tmderetand 
all  of  tha  reasons  for  the  move  snd  eepe- 
clally  the  broad  implications  which  Mr.  Tru- 
man eald  were  involved. 

The  public  muet  tmderstand  irtiy  the 
Vntted  Btstce  and  not  the  United  Natloixs 
most  step  tn  and  rescoe  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. 

After  eober  dlsoiselon.  which  should  not 
fee  too  long  delayed,  Congrees  must  make 


up  Its  mind  wbsther  It  Is  wlUlng  or  unwill- 
ing to  meet  the  respooslMIlties  of  world 
leadership  which  the  outcome  of  World  War 
H  put  upon  us. 

The  crumbling  power  of  the  British  Bm- 
pire  presents  America  with  tncreased  oppor- 
tunity for  w<H-ld  leadership.  The  Imminent 
withdrawal  of  Brltlah  forces  from  Greece 
hastened  President  Tnunan's  bold  stand 
against  totalitarianism. 

The  dangers  to  world  peace  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  describes  as  inevitable  If  we  do 
not  send  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  will  sure- 
ly be  multiplied  if  we  now  rebuke  our  own 
Presklent  by  falling  to  stipport  him  and  thtis 
give  Russia  an  Invitatioo  to  move  however 
and  wherever  It  pleases. 

The  President.  In  effect.  Is  ssklng  Ameri- 
cans to  fence  tn  communism  with  American 
dollars.  There  always  is  the  danger  that 
American  soldiers  might  be  asked  to  follow 
the  dollars.  In  fact,  the  President  proposes 
that  American  military  personnel  t>e  sent  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  help  train  personneL 

We  may  assmne  that  such  a  bold  course 
will  be  Interpreted  by  Russis  as  s  war  gesture. 
But  it  Is  not  and  need  not  be  If  Rossia  has 
meant  one  hundredth  part  of  the  agieemeiite 
Ae  has  signed  with  the  United  States. 

The  Atlantic  Ch«rteT  is  one  such  agree- 
ment. We're  willing  to  take  the  chance  ot 
being  misunderstood  by  Russia,  as  Mr.  Tru- 
man explained,  because  we  believe  that  the 
ulthnate  hope  for  peace  tn  the  world,  and 
security  for  ourselves,  lies  In  the  pledges  made 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

One  of  those  pledges  was  the  right  of 
peoples  to  rtioose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  win  live.  Another  of  the 
agreements  was  made  at  Yalta.  There  the 
big  nations  agreed  they  would  help  the  lib- 
erated nations  or  the  former  Axis  satellites, 
when  their  right  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment was  threatened  by  internal  disorders 
or  economic  distress. 

That  is  the  situation  now  prevailing  in 
liberated  Greece.  Turkey  was  never  in  the 
war,  but  Turkey  has  a  right  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  of  the  Yalta 
agreement  because  they  are  set  up  in  the 
baalc  law  of  the  United  NaUoos. 

Russia  can  help  if  it  wanta  to.  It  can  call 
off  the  guerrilla  warfare  and  the  infiltration 
of  Commtmlsu  Into  the  nations  Involved. 

We  believe  that  Russia  would  get  vrlde 
popular  American  support  for  water  rights 
through  the  Dardenelles  If  It  would  live  up 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
Yalta  agreement  and  cooperate  to  make  the 
United  Natlom  work. 

Instead.  Russia,  by  stupid  delay  and  acri- 
mony, has  forced  oar  President  to  ask  for 
action  which  Russia  can  construe  as  aggree- 
slve  If  the  Reds  cling  to  th«>  policy  which  led 
to  ouster  of  Utvlnov. 

Whether  Russia  so  construes  Mr.  Truman '■ 
proposal  la  the  key  to  future  developmenu 
and  relatlOBS  between  our  oountrlae. 

If  Congress  lends  money  to  Greece,  Ameri. 
cans  will  iniUt  on  a  real  democreey  there. 
Oreeoe  le  a  eoriy  eiample  of  demoeraey.  Pew 
Americana  will  favor  apendlng  money  to  prop 
up  King  Oeorge  of  Qraeot.  The  PeeeUt  and 
Monarchlet  gaage  muet  be  eieaned  up  If 
America  Intends  to  give  Qraeoe  a  real  tBjec< 
tlon  of  democracy.  The  same  goee  tor  Tur- 
key, which  la  a  backward  nation  prone  to 
totalitarianlam,  too. 

Ownmunlera  has  aeemed  attractive  to  some 
Greeka  becauee  they  are  living  m  these  eon- 
dltloos  of  etarvatlon  and  poverty  to  which 
communism  breede  best.  A  hungry  noan  may 
be  willing  to  eeU  his  poUUeal  freedom  for 
food. 

And  there  has  been,  and  Is.  hunger  In 
Greece.  Some  peasants  have  been  reduced 
to  eating  grass.  In  the  cities  the  show  win- 
dowB  dlq>Uy  pastries,  Imt  few  can  buy.  In- 
flation is  so  great  that  food  prleee  are  In- 
dexed at  000,000,000  compared  with  100  in 
1839. 
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It  is  in  this  kind  of  arena  that  President 
Truman  proposes  a  show-down  between  two 
theories  of  government,  one  in  which  the 
people  run  the  state  and  one  in  which  the 
state  runs  the  people. 

We  have  a  chr.nce  to  show  "Russia  we  In- 
tend to  support  democracy  as  strongly  as  she 
aupports  communism.  Eventually  such  an 
attitude  may  prove  to  be  the  only  way  in 
which  the  constant  clash  of  Ideology  can  be 
avoided. 


Aid  to  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Times  en- 
titled "It's  'Now  or  Never'  for  Aid  to 
Greece,"  which  is  part  of  a  series  of 
stories  analyzing  the  steps  that  have  led 
President  Truman  to  take  his  momen- 
tous action.  It  appears  to  be  very  timely 
and  the  unbiased  statements  are  fully 
gone  into. 

It's  Now  or  Ne\'sb  for  Aid  to  Grexcs 
(By  Keith  Wheeler) 

For  most  Americans,  excepting  rock-ribbed 
Isolationists  and  Communist  sympathizers, 
there  seems  only  one  clear  and  certain  an- 
swer to  President  Truman's  appeal  for  United 
States  aid  to  Greece  and  Turitey. 

That  answer  falls  neatly  into  two  sections: 

One:  Good.    Two:  It's  about  time. 

To  those  Americans  who  have  studied 
Greece's  plight  since  the  war  or  have  had 
the  luck  to  observe  it  first  hand,  as  I  did  re- 
cently, it  seems  abundantly  clear:  That 
Greece  needs  help  badly.  That  It  deserves 
help  far  more  than  other  countries  to  which 
we  have  been  conspicuously  more  generous. 
That  unless  It  gets  both  help  and  guidance 
quickly  it  may  presently  be  soaked  up  by  the 
thirsty  Communist  blotter  which  presses 
against  It  from  three  sides.  That,  aside  from 
the  moral  considerations  of  helping  those 
who  helped  us,  we  will  be  helping  ourselves  In 
the  future  by  helping  Greece  keep  lu  Inde- 
pendence now. 

MACZOONIA  PCaiLIB 

To  Illustrate  how  badly  Greece  needs  aid, 
aa  long  ago  as  last  December  many  Amerl- 
cnna  there,  Including  Ambaasador  Lincoln 
ICoVeagh,  recognised  that  Greece  could  loee 
Iffaeedonla,  its  rlcheet  province,  In  about  20 
minutea  If  the  Brltlah  pulled  their  troopa 
out. 

If  Greece  ahould  loae  Macedonia,  the  lucky 
finder  eeema  certain  to  prove  Communlat 
Ruaala.  Ruaala  would  get  Macedontn  through 
the  eager  agency  of  Tlto'i  Ruaala-ldollilng 
Communlat  Tucotinvla  and  Oreece'i  own  re- 
betlloua  Communlata. 

President  Truman  reported  the  Brltlah  have 
told  htm  they  cannot  remain  In  Greece  be- 
yond March  31.  That  la  17  daya  from  to- 
day. 

It  was  no  small-fry  choice  the  President 
thrust  upon  the  Amerlcm  people.  Prob- 
ably not  since  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  In  time 
of  peace,  have  Americans  been  called  upon 
to  decide  a  matter  of  policy  so  grave,  so 
forthright,  so  loaded  with  sobering  Implica- 
tions for  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

COVLD  MXAM  WAS 

Carried  sternly  to  Its  conclusion  this  policy 
of  oppoeing  totalltarisQ  expansion   (which 


seems  to  mean  Rxisslan  expansion)  could 
Indeed  mean  war,  as  more  than  one  Sen- 
ator yelled  yesterday. 

And,  as  other  Sentators  said  in  return, 
a  policy  of  doing  nothing  untU  somebody 
does  It  to  us  first  can  also  mean  war,  as 
proved  in  the  past. 

There  w.is  heartening  encouragement  In 
the  President's  uncompromising  declaration 
for  those  Americans  who  have  worried  since 
the  war's  end  over  America's  seemingly  stub- 
bom  refusal  to  face  the  facts  of  life. 

The  rest  of  the  world  has  trouble,  too,  and 
those  troubles  may  eventually  prove  more  Im- 
portant to  us  than  our  present  preoccupation 
with  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  new  car. 

TIME   TO   GROW    UP 

It  looked  like  the  first  sign  of  recognition 
that,  like  It  or  not,  we  are  a  big  boy  now  and 
that  It's  time  for  us.  In  the  most  sober  con- 
science, to  take  a  grown-up's  responsibility. 

It  isn't  as  though  we  hadn't  known  what 
was  happening  to  Greece.  Many  American 
newspapermen  have  been  telling  and  re- 
telling the  story  of  Greece's  rapid  decline 
Into  chaos  and  steady  slither  toward  a  Com- 
munist grab  ever  since  the  Germans  were 
driven  out  In  1944.  Less  generally  known  but 
probably  more  detailed  have  been  the  re- 
ports of  American  military  agents  stationed 
in  Greece,  who,  among  other  duties,  make  It 
their  business  to  question  captiued  Greek 
Communist  guerrillas 

The  stories  of  those  guerrillas,  painstak- 
ingly counter -checked  for  truth,  have  made 
It  clear  enough  that  the  effort  to  undermine 
and  overthrow  democracy  In  Greece  Is  en- 
gineered and  supported  In  and  from  Yugo- 
slavia, Albania,  and  Bulgaria. 

Ambassador  McVeagh  has  known  how  af- 
fairs were  moving  for  many  months  and  has 
steadily,  although  privately,  urged  upon  the 
State  Department  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  for  Greece  or  letting  it  slip  into 
Communist  hands  by  default. 

greek  tragedy 

Whether  or  not  losing  Greece  to  com- 
munism seems  bad  depends,  of  course,  on 
how  you  feel  about  communism.  To  those, 
however,  who  consider  expansionist  com- 
munism a  danger  and  believe  that  there  is 
no  demonstrable  difference  between  Russian 
commtinlsm  and  the  recent  German  nazlsm, 
seeing  Greece  absorbed  by  It  would  be 
tragedy. 

It  would  be  one  more  sacrifice  of  the  Ideals 
of  freedom  and  democracy  for  which  we 
spent  $341,000,000,000  and  1,000,000  lives 
fighting  the  recent  war. 

I  learned  how  close  Greece  had  come  to 
losing  the  game  directly  from  former  Premier 
Constantm  Tsaldaris.  I  talked  to  this  beefy, 
choleric,  long-time  politician,  one  December 
night  In  the  rabbit  warren  offices  of  the  For- 
eign Ministry  in  central  Athens.  He  wae 
to  leave  the  next  morning  on  his  subse- 
quently well-reported  begging  expedition  to 
America. 

"We  can  do  nothing  more,  we  cannot 
control  the  rebels,  I  aee  no  hope  for  ua  un> 
leea  It  comae  from  the  United  Natlona." 
Taaldarla  confeaaed  to  me  that  night. 

COMrLCTELT   B«OKI 

Tialdarta  explained  that  the  Greek  Gov- 
•mment  waa  then  completely  broke  aa  well 
aa  hopeleaaly  tangled  m  disagreement.  (At 
the  time  of  that  vlalt  a  Government  apokea- 
man  told  me  that  the  total  available  re- 
sources of  the  Government  were  leaa  than 
1300.000.  The  aame  apokesman  explained 
It  had  been  necessary,  for  example,  to  quit 
trying  to  restore  the  railroads  to  op- 
eration because  there  was  no  money  and 
to  print  money  would  mean  Inflation. 
Either  way — with  inflation  or  without  rail- 
roads— the  country  was  ruined.) 

One  thing  was  the  country's  poverty — and 
the  concurrent  Impossibility  of  restoring 
either  a  stable  or  prosperous  economy — ^Tsal- 
daris  told  me.    The  other   was  the  Com- 


munist rebellion,  which  was  directly  and 
inextricably  linked  to  the  first. 

Wliat  money  Greece  had  been  able  to  raise 
had  been  used  largely  fighting  the  rebels — 
as  well  as  much  of  the  UNRRA  machinery 
and  supplies  designed  for  more  peaceful  and 
profitable  pursuits. 

Tl.e  expenditure  had  been  fruitless.  The 
leftist  guerrUlas,  fighting  and  fleeing  over 
mountain-goat  paths,  had  made  monkeys 
of  the  new  Greek  mechanized  army. 

desert  farms 

CTr  less  the  fighting  could  be  stopped  there 
was  not  the  slightest  chance  the  country 
could  ever  stnaggle  back  to  either  order  or 
norn:al  productive  work.  Because  of  the 
fighting  farmers  were  deserting  their  lands 
and  workers  were  fleeing  from  the  factories. 

A  i:reeping  paralysis  was  growing  upon  the 
land — that  passionate,  courageous  little  land 
whos-e  forefathers  Invented  the  democratic 
process  and  whose  sons  have  been  its  most 
ardent  champions  for  centuries. 

Haggard,  puffing  Premier  Tsaldaris  put  his 
faint  hopes  In  United  Nations,  believing  that 
If  that  body  Investigated  Greece's  charge 
against  her  Communist  neighbors — and 
proved  It — Greece  might  get  a  chance  to 
work  out  her  salvation. 

How  faint  that  hope  truly  was  seemed  Im- 
plicit In  President  Truman's  message,  which 
spoke  well  of  the  United  Nations  but  urged 
the  imperative  need  for  action. 

LTTTLX  UN  HELP 

Tsaldaris  got  the  .United  Nations  investi- 
gating commission  for  which  he  asked,  but 
It  h£sn't  seemed  to  do  much  good. 

Tl.at  was  a  conclusion  which  might  have 
been  drawn  from  the  first,  considering  that 
Albsnla,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria  had  ample 
warring  and  ample  time  to  erase  the  evi- 
dence before  the  commission  arrived  on  the 
scenj. 

Ar  d  considering  also  that  the  commission 
for  more  than  a  month  established  its  head- 
quarters in  Athens — 300  miles  and  more  from 
the  heart  of  the  rebellion  that  threatened, 
and  still  does,  to  deposit  half  of  Greece  and 
a  g:-andstand  seat  on  the  Mediterranean 
square  in  the  lap  of  Uncle  Joe  Stalin. 


America  Today  and  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  YORK 

IK  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  KEOQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rccoao.  X 
am  pleased  to  include  the  address  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. BRigN  McMabon,  at  the  ninety- 
eighth  annual  dinner  of  the  St.  Patrick 
Society  of  Broolclyn,  held  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Oeorge,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  March  17. 
1947,  the  president  of  which  this  year  U 
Peter  Campbell  Brown,  who  also  served 
as  toastmaster  at  the  banquet.  The  Sen- 
ator has,  in  his  usual  fine  style  and  man- 
ner, presented  an  accurate  picture  of  Uie 
position  of  America  today. 

It  is  weU  that  we  come  together  on  occa- 
alons  like  this  to  draw  strength  from  one 
another  and  from  our  realization  that  wa 
have  a  common  cause.  It  is  because  we  lova 
our  country  and  what  she  stands  for;  it  la 
beci.use  we  are  dedicated  to  the  prindplca 
of  liberty  and  to  the  ooacept  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual;  it  Is  becauee  we  l>eliet« 
that  the  state  is  the  creature  of  men  and 
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Uke  amutn  of  the  ■Ute, 
cause  we  beltere  that  «c  have  In  this 
tbe  best  a€  all   possible  government 
we  tn   this   Nation   are   deternuned 
attMh  persi«t  and  develop  and  grow 
aod  greater. 

We  live  tn  a  troubled  world.     I  havi 
e»t«d  what  jau  know  already,  namefjr 
distreas.  the  poverty,  and  the 
uf  European  economies.     It  used  to 
that  the  feun  never  aets  on  the  British 
pire.     We  can  paraphrase  it  by  sayln 
the  sun  never  sets  todsy  on  misery 
Met  and  despair.    On  conflict  tn 
China  m  tbe  Bast;  on  potential  civil 
India  and  Palestine      On  dlsln 
Greece,  on  Turkey  armed  to  the 
going  bankrupt  tn  the  process.     On 
UrlDg  on  a  Spartan  diet,  determined 
ar  to  hold  her  empire — resigned  to 
and   seeking    only    to   eventually    rai 
standards  of  her  own  people  to  decent 
On  nance  whose  trade  unions  are 
by  Thores  and  Dudos  who  are  agen(s 
foreign  power,  on  starving  Spain,  on 
tn  our  own   southern   bemispbere 
tlie  picture  and  behind  It  all  stands 
(^wrating  befamd  an  Iron  curtain  and 
sway  over  400,000,000  of  the  world's 

It  seems  as  though  America  Is  an 
health  tn  a  sea  of  malignancy.     It 
that   we   will   not    have    an 
ly.  we  cannot  have  an 
Ittleal  life  if  tbe  world  around  us  la 
and   dlslntergrate   cooopleteiy.     What 
we  do  here  In  Anoerlca?    I  suggest 
first   thing  that   we  should  realise 
there  will  never  be  a  "return  to 
Most  of  MS  win  glibly  admit  that  this 
hut  w  still  act  as  though  normalcy  w 
amund  the  comer. 

When  Hitler  Invaded  Poland  any 
what  we  would   like  to  term  normal 
eaoM.  to  my  mtnd.   Impossible, 
whan  the  Japs  struck  us  at  Pearl 
era  ended  In  America,  and  that  era  wtl 
return      Our  people  must  under:.'  uk 
0\ir  people   must   not   waste  thcu    t 
chastng  Illusions  and  rainbows,  for  if 
•ppralM  the  true  realKles  of  the 
which  w  now  fact,  than  there  will 
hope   that  we  can   gird   otnvelves 
duties   that   ll«  ahead  of   us   and 
burdens  which  we  art  going  to  have 

America  has  become  the  primary 
the  world.    With  that  power  goea  a 
aiblllty  and  a  duty  that  we  cannot 
We  must  not  act  like  petulant  chUdrei 
they  are  faced  with  the  responslblll 
life.     We  must   realist  that  our  o« 
preservation  and  prottetkn  can  oni] 
through  UMiBBtng  the  burdens  which 
iMrtarshIp  hat  plaetd  upon  us. 

Our   people   mtiat   realize    that 
two  conflicting  Ideologies  In  the 
day — conflicting  all  over  the  world 
poBSBtiton  of  men's  minds.     We  mus 
that   Issue  fairly  and   squarely   and 
ftooaly.     The  l>est  way  to  meet   It. 
opinion,  is  to  demontctrate  to  the 
the  world  that  which  we  already 
well — uameiy.  that  our  way  ot  life  Is 
be  preferred  to  any  other.    This  Is  a 
ta&k.    Democracy  grows  and  flowers  ot 
aod  law.  and  communism  fattens  on 
tsgratlon.   disorder,   and   chaos.     One 
swtat  and  tears — the  other  is  cbeapl 
cured  by  Intrigue. 

We  have  two  great  jotis  to  do  In 
aee  to  it  that  our  way  of  life  is  that 
embraced  by  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
first  job  is  to  make  our  democracy 
ter    here    at    home.    That    means 
cant  run  a  nation  on  the  ImmIs  of 
first-  and  second-class  citizens.    That 
that  we  can't   permit   great   monopo 
fatten  at  the  expenfe  of  small 
The  trend  to  ever  greater 
Industrial  power  was  accelerated 
war  jtars.    That  trend  mtnt  be 
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iboidd  be  rerersed  by  a  Tlgorous  and  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  antitrust  law. 

We  must  restrain  the  greedy  who  wotild 
seek  to  shift  the  tax  burden  upon  those  least 
able  to  t>ear  it.  We  must  be  careful  that  we 
do  not  discourage  public  service  by  launch- 
ing unfotinded  and  baseless  attacks  upon 
candidates  for  public  office. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  campaign  which 
has  been  carried  on  against  Mr.  David  E. 
LUlenthal. 

We  must  endeavor  to  see  to  it  that  the 
law  is  enforced  without  fear  and  With  im- 
partiality. 

Llllenthal  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission  were  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  15th  day  of  January.  It  is  now 
over  a  months  since  those  nonUnatious  were 
received.  While  It  is  true  that  the  members 
of  the  Commission  technically  can  act  imder 
their  recess  appointments,  I  frankly  say  to 
you  that  there  are  decisions  to  be  made  of 
the  gravest  consequence  In  the  operation  of 
our  atomic-energy  program. 

I  can  well  understand  the  reluctance  of 
the  Commissioners  to  make  decisions  of  far- 
reaching  Import  until  the  Senate  has  pa&sed 
upon  their  qualifications.  Any  further  de- 
lay In  their  confirmation  Is  to  be  deeply 
regretted. 

We  hear  much  today  of  labor  racketeering. 
It  Is  my  observation  that  you  can't  run  a 
racket  In  the  la'oor  movement  without  vlo- 
.  lating  the  law.  Otir  prosecutors  should  be 
vigilant  In  tbe  detection  and  prosecution 
of  those  who  would  seek  to  prostitute  the 
catise  of  the  working  people  of  otir  country 
to  private  profit  and  Ill-gotten  gain, 

One  of  the  things  that  has  most  contrib- 
uted to  America's  l>ecomiag  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth  is  the  fact  that  we  adver- 
tised to  our  own  people  the  virtues  of  the 
things  that  we  produced.  Cur  people  realise 
that  a  good  and  honest  product  well  ad- 
vertised will  sell  in  ever- increasing  quanti- 
ties. We  have  a  fine  product  here  In  America 
and  we  must  advertise  it  all  over  tbe  world. 
We  must  fight  propaganda  with  Informa- 
tion. For  every  lie  we  must  tell  a  truth. 
We  must  offer  facts  insttad  of  distortions. 
We  must  tell  the  peoplt  of  tbe  earth  that 
our  democratic  free-enttr]Wlse  society  has 
so  much  more  to  offer  tht  average  man  than 
dots  communism,  that  It  Is  to  our  advantage 
to  let  the  people  of  the  world  know  tbe 
truth  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  choice.  Our  lows  are  to  much 
higher  than  their  highs  that  we  have  every- 
thing to  gam  by  making  the  facts  known. 
But  to  men  and  women  everywhere,  our  sys- 
tem represents  not  only  material  benefits 
but  personal  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  the  opportunity  to  grow  and  develop  to 
the  utmost  of  one's  abilities.  And  of  what 
we  have  to  sell,  the  greatest  demand  is  for 
liberty. 

Against  the  falsehoods  and  the  distortions 
we  must  make  these  facts  known.  By  every 
available  means  we  must  disseminate 
throughout  the  world,  honest,  factual  Infor- 
mation about  America  and  her  way  of  life. 
By  means  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  by 
short-wave  and  long-wave  radio,  by  moving 
pictures  and  books,  by  every  cultural  art 
and  by  every  medium  of  information,  we 
must  tell  the  plain  people  of  the  earth  the 
inspiring  and  fascinating  story  of  democracy 
Id  action. 

But  the  spreading  of  Information  is  not 
enough.  Along  with  the  facts  we  mutt  spread 
the  fruits.  The  story  of  America's  high 
standard  of  living  will  not  feed  the  hungry 
Chinese  peasant  or  heat  the  freezing  hut  of 
the  PoUah  laborers.  When  men  are  hungry 
and  cold,  when  they  are  homeless.  Jobless, 
and  hopeless,  they  fall  easy  prey  to  the  red 
rash  of  revolution.  Thus,  by  disseminating 
the  blessings  of  our  system  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, we  insure  our  own  perpetuation. 

That  Is  why  as  I  see  It.  we  have  decided 
to  bring  aid  and  succor  and  relief  to  the  dis- 


tressed nations  of  the  earth.  That  Is  why 
we  have  given  liberally  of  our  treasure  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  order  and  health  and 
sanity  in  place  of  chaos,  misery,  and  dCEpalr. 
And,  there  is  one  further  thing  that  we  have 
tried  to  do  of  which  I  am  very  proud  In  leed. 
And  that  ts  the  effort  on  the  part  of  this 
great  coimtry  to  give  to  the  world  security 
from  atomic  fear  and  the  blessings  that 
should  result  from  the  discovery  of  atomic 
energy. 

We  mtist  see  to  It  that  the  world  knows  the 
story  of  what  we  have  tried  to  do.  Men 
everywhere  should  be  told  that  we  have  tried 
to  do  the  decent  and  honorable  and  equi- 
table thing. 

I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  most  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  present  status  of  the 
atomic-energy  negotiations.  I  say  to  you 
bluntly  and  frankly  that  tinless  this  prob- 
lem is  solved,  there  can  and  will  be  no  peace. 
Unless  it  is  solved  we  will  head  straight  for 
a  third  world  war. 

To  say  that  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  Mr. 
Gromyko's  latest  speech  Is  to  put  It  mildly. 
I  assume  that  the  people  who  understand 
the  nature  of  this  problem  are  as  deeply  dis- 
turbed as  I  am.  It  Is  a  problem  for  every 
adult  person  In  the  United  States,  because  I 
see.  In  the  not  far  distant  future,  decisions 
to  be  made  of  the  gravest  portent— sleclsions 
which  are  going  to  affect  not  only  your  way 
of  life,  but  the  very  existence  of  your  con- 
tinuance m  being. 

Tou  know  that  I  have  been  In  the  van- 
guard of  those  who  believed  that  the  only 
solution  for  the  problem  lay  in  the  world's 
acceptance  of  a  fair  and  equitable  plan  by 
which  all  nations  would  share  In  tbe  bene- 
fits of  this  discovery  In  rettirn  for  guaranties 
of  an  effective  qtiallty  against  Its  murderous 
use. 

In  my  opinion  we  performed  otir  moral 
duty  In  offering  to  the  world  a  prescription 
for  peace  through  the  mutual  and  bentflelal 
control  of  atomic  energy.  If  our  offer  and 
our  plan  Is  to  bt  finally  rejected  then  I  say 
to  you  bluntly  and  frankly  that  we  must  be 
prepared  for  the  eventuality  which  has  al- 
ways resulted  from  armament  races. 

How  can  we  conceive  of  the  existence  of  a 
United  Nations  which  cannot  settle  the  pri- 
mary and  underlying  cause  of  fear;  that  can- 
not solve  the  problem  of  armaments  so  de- 
structive as  to  sponge  out  whole  peoples  and 
cities. 

What  a  frightful  prospect,  what  a  horrible 
vision  of  tbe  future  Ls  raised  by  even  the 
thought  of  such  a  holocaust.  To  those  of  us 
who  have  seen  the  heaped-up  rubble  of  the 
German  cities  which  still  cover  thousands  of 
the  dead,  the  prospect  of  a  thousand  times 
more  terrifying  hurricane  of  destruction 
strikes  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  even  the  meet 
calloxued  and  Insensitive  of  men. 

But  mark  this  well!  Russia  will  In  a  pe- 
riod of  time  make  an  atomic  bomb.  That 
period  of  time  Is  almost  any  man's  guess, 
but  I  say  to  you  now  with  deflnitlveness  and 
certainty  that  anyone  who  tells  you  that  he 
is  certain  that  Russia  will  not  have  the  bomb 
even  3  years  from  now  Is  either  a  knave  or  a 
fool. 

I  have  asked  this  question  before  and  I 
ask  it  again.  Has  not  a  nation  which  turns 
down  a  fair  and  equitable  solution  of  the 
atomic-energy  problem  committed  an  act  of 
aggression  against  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Does  not  a  course  of  conduct  become  ag- 
gressive when  It  Is  designed  to  rob  us  of 
our  substance  by  forcing  us  to  carry  ever 
larger  and  more  crushing  tax  burdens  to 
sustain  otir  armaments?  Is  It  not  an  act  of 
aggression  to  so  conduct  your  foreign  policy 
as  to  enchain  tn  the  thralldom  of  fear  the 
minds  of  men  so  that  we  would  become  a 
nation  of  psychotlcs  unable  and  Incapable 
of  pursuing  our  dally  lives? 

I  hope  that  our  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State  will  be  able  to  accomplish  tht  paclflca- 
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tlon  of  the  Eurc^jean  Continent  through  an 
agreement  on  a  peace  treaty  for  Germany. 
I  even  more  fervently  hope  that  Secretary 
Marshall  can  reverse  Mr.  Gromyko's  latest 
outbursts.  But,  It  seems  as  though  tht 
Russians  see  no  cause  for  hurry.  Is  it  be- 
cause they  see  a  continuing  disintegration 
In  the  free  world  and  hope  that  out  of  the 
chaos  and  despair  and  misery  that  ac- 
companies It  will  come  their  chance  to  in- 
herit the  earth?  Are  they  convinced  that 
the  forces  of  democracy  are  Indeed  so  weak 
that  they  vrill  continue  to  crumble  even  tn 
the  New  World?  If  they  do.  I  would  beg  of 
them  to  see  and  understand  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  proved  In  the  fires  of  con- 
flict that  we  think  well  enough  of  our  way 
of  life  to  die  for  It;  that  we  will  not  stand 
Idly  and  passively  by  and  watch  the  wa3r8 
of  totalitarianism  engulf  the  earth.  It  was 
Hitler  and  Goering  and  Goebbels  who 
thought  that  America  was  decadent;  that 
democracies  were  Inefllcient  and  Incapable 
of  meeting  total  war.  We  won  our  victory 
over  them  at  Incalculable  cost.  It  is  true, 
but  win  It  we  did.  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  thousand  of  our  best  lie  forever  dead. 
We  drained  of  our  treasure  $'?00.000.000.030. 
We  marshaled  our  forces  with  intelligence, 
executed  our  war  plans  brilliantly  under  the 
direction  of  a  great  leader,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

I  vrtsh  America  to  carry  no  chip  on  Its 
shoulder.  I  wish  and  want  for  America 
neither  truculence  "nor  unfairness  in  our 
dealings  with  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  wish  for  America,  as  do  you.  the 
adherence  to  ethical  and  objective  standards 
of  conduct  that  can  meet  the  test  of  today 
and  of  history. 

I  appeal  with  all  of  my  heart  and  soul  and 
mind  to  those  leaders  of  the  Russian  people 
who  seem  to  be  so  adamant  to  meet  us  half 
way  both  In  the  German  problem  and  on  the 
subject  of  atomic  energy.  Pray  God  that 
they  come  to  realize  that  totalitarian  we  will 
not  and  cannot  be.  We  know  that  we  might 
better  be  dead. 

I  have  not  been  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  the  cause  of  peace  was  advanced  by  the 
exacerbation  of  the  feelings  of  the  Russian 
people  or,  Indeed,  of  her  leaders.  I  do  not 
•peak  today  In  a  spirit  of  anything  else  but 
h<^  that  we  will  see  a  change  in  attitude. 
If  that  change  shall  come.  If  only  the  Iron 
curtain  could  be  lifted,  if  we  cotild  get  an 
agreement  on  atomic  energy  so  that  its  tre- 
mendous potential  dividends  could  be  de- 
clared to  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  then,  In- 
deed, would  we  have  cause  for  gratification 
and  celebration. 

I  am  an  optimistic  person.    The  plcttire.  It 
Is  true.  Is  not  an  encouraging  one  as  we  see 
it  tonight,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be 
able  to  surmount  ou-  difficulties  and  to  lead 
the  world  Into  more  pleasant  and  safer  seas. 
All  human  things  are  ephemeral,  I  suppose. 
It  may  be  that  this  Government  which  we 
love  so  well  and  in  whose  future  destiny  we 
believe  so  deeply  will  be  found  at  the  sunset 
of  some  day  to  have  disappeared.     But  the 
principles   of   Justice  are   eternal   and   that 
government  which  adheres  to  them  virlll  last 
forever — not  precisely  as  she  Is  today,  for  I 
know  that  nothing  In  nature  can  remain  In- 
ert, but  I  believe  that  our  country  will  live  to 
the   end   of  time,   forever   prosressive.   ever 
freer,  ever  stronger,  ever  more  durable.    I  be- 
lieve that  with  each  new  development  of  sci- 
ence, with  each  new  element  that  may  enter 
Into  the  dally  lives  of  men,  creating  vast  ad- 
ditions to  our  wealth  and  multiplying  the 
fields  of  industry,  otir  American  system  will 
be  found  adaptable  enough  to  Include  them, 
strong  enough  to  regulate  them,  and  that 
here   will   ever   flourish   the   strongest   and 
ttuest  way  of  life,  maintaining  Institutions 
which  will  stimulate  patriotism  and  stand 
as  a  beacon  light  for  the  oppressed  of  every 
land. 


No  SubsidiM4  Pre«ft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

OF   CONNECTICtTT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1947 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post 
OfiBce  Department  being  confronted  with 
a  deficit  of  approximately  $288,000,000 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  Is  refreshing  to 
read  an  editorial  which  is  an  admission 
against  interest  and  suggests  that  the 
postal  rates  be  increased  to  lessen  this 
prospective  loss.  The  editorial  is  from 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  a  daily 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  70,000, 
published  In  my  district: 

NO  strasmizED  press 

The  Post  Office  Department  wants  to  raise 
postal  rates  to  overcome  a  deficit  upward  of 
9287.000.000.  That's  all  right  with  us  so  long 
as  they  don't  raise  the  flrst-claas  rate 
(3  cents  an  ounce)  which  is  already  paying  a 
good  profit  to  the  Government.  The  deficit 
comes  from  other  services  which  are  ren- 
dered by  the  Post  Office  Department  at  less 
than  cost,  and  the  profit  from  first-class  mall 
Is  wiped  out  In  that  manner. 

For  one  thing  the  Department  would  now 
make  a  post  card  cost  2  cents  to  mail.  That 
seems  reasonable  too.  It  actually  costs  the 
post  office  Just  as  much  to  service  and  han- 
dle a  1-cent  p>ost  card  as  it  does  a  3-cent 
letter  and  the  difference  in  rates  is  unreason- 
able. 

But  where  the  loss  really  occurs  Is  In  tht 
low  rates  granted  to  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  publications  generally.  The  Government 
Incurs  a  swamping  deficit  from  this  kind  of 
mail  and  in  effect  It  amounU  to  subsidizing 
the  publishers.  • 

This  was  originally  adopted  as  a  policy  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic  when  publica- 
tions were  few  and  far  between  and  strug- 
gling to  susUin  themselves.  It  was  thought 
wholesome  to  give  the  people  access  to  pub- 
lished material  of  all  kinds  and  tbe  Govern- 
ment adopted  low  postal  rates  as  a  form  of 
encouragement. 

Those  days  are  all  in  the  dim  past.  Pub- 
lications today  are  as  numerous  as  leaves  on 
the  trees  and  self-supporting  or  ought  to  be 
so.  There  Is  no  dearth  of  printed  material, 
in  fact  there  Is  a  surplus  of  it.  Under  tht 
circumstances  why  should  the  Government 
add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  profits  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  which  are  already  sus- 
taining themselves?  And  why  should  this 
profit  come  out  of  the  hides  of  the  other 
users  of  mall  and  the  taxpaylng  public  into 
the  bargain? 

We  don't  think  newspapers  and  magagines 
are  entitled  to  any  Government  subsidy. 


A  Balanced  Budget  Versus  Tax 
Reduction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANaS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.   MYERS.     Mr.   President,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Balance  the  Budget  First. "  pub- 
lished in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  March 
17. 1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoho. 
as  follows: 

BAUUtCS  THX  BUaUKT  mST 

America's  taxpayers  have  Just  gone  through 
the  agony  of  settling  up  last  year's  income 
tax.  estimating  this  year's  tax.  and  paying 
tbe  first  quarterly  Installment  of  all  in  exceaa 
of  the  withholding. 

It  has  been  painful,  but  those  who  art 
wise  have  made  their  plans  for  this  year  to 
conform  to  the  tax  rates  now  In  effect.  They 
woiild  like  to  believe  that,  come  next  March, 
the  country  will  face  a  brighter  prospect  and 
they  a  lighter  burden. 

But  the  political  tactics  of  the  House  Re- 
publican leadership,  in  driving  for  a  hurry-up 
vote  on  a  20-Dercen*  across-the-board  cut  In 
this  year's  Income  taxes,  raises  doubts  that 
anything  at  all  in  the  way  of  tax  legislation 
will  be  accomplished  In  this  Congress. 

If  the  Knutson  tax  cut  Is  passed  by  tht 
House,  it  is  not  likely  that  It  will  be  approved 
by  the  Senate.  Even  If  It  Is,  it  surely  will 
be  vetoed  by  the  President — and  the  veto 
sustained.  For  the  country  Is  overwhelm- 
ingly behind  the  President's  sound  insistence 
that  a  balanced  budget  and  public-debt 
reduction  must  come  first. 

Representative  KNtnsoN  and  those  who 
vote  with  him,  in  their  drive  for  political 
recovery  of  the  GOP.  underestimate  both  tht 
Intelligence  and  patriotism  of  taxpayers.  For 
a  majority  of  taxpayers  well  know  that  even 
the  heavy  exactions  they  have  Just  paid  are 
less  generous  to  them  than  the  inflated  living 
costs  which  stem  froir  tht  Govemmenfa 
continued  deficit  financing. 

The  Knutson  Republicans  could  better 
serve  the  country  by  working  this  year  to 
reduce  public  spending  and  the  public  debt, 
and  by  working  now  on  a  broad  tax  reform, 
eliminating  double  taxation  and  other  in- 
equities, and  making  the  lower  rates  ap- 
pllcable  to  next  year's  business  and  income — 
to  the  end  that  peoplt  may  plan  ahttd  with 
hope  and  confidence. 

Representative  KmmoN  et  al.  apparently 
don't  think  so,  but  they  probably  could  even 
get  more  votes  that  way. 


Tax  Relief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

op  SOUTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  19  ^legislative  dap  of 
Wednesday,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  illumi- 
nating and  timely  editorial  published  in 
the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent  of  the 
issue  of  March  14.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TAX-PATING   TIMZ    AT   HAND — OOMGRIS8    SROCIM 
ACT  NOW  TO  PROVmZ  REUET' 

Tomorrow  midnight  is  the 

By    that    time    Andersoniana 
Americans  must  have  filed  loeaaM 
ttims. 

This    year    appmxlmataly    4S.0O0.0QO 
turns  wlU  be  filed.    About  6,(MejBM  «t  \ 


other 
tax  re- 


re- 


A1116 

win  b*  Joist  rvturaa  of 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


«nd 


6jD0OJM»  wlU  ttoom  bo  tax  dti^, 
cauM  exemption*  ftnd  crediu  come  to 
Uuui  net  laccwM.  Bat  altogeUier  limost 
ODC-tudf  of  all  Mtulti  In  the  United  Kates 
««  now  fmflnf  tncon*  tax  to  tlMlr  O^vani- 
ment 

rurthermorc.  aa  petcant  ol  thoee  fUlng 
laturna  ajad  payin«  tasca  earn  |6iXM  j  faar 
or  Uaa 

TlUa  la  a  far  cry  tram  Ui«  aarly  d  js  of 
the  liiiiwii  tax.  When  it  was  Institu  «d  In 
tfU.  exemptions  were  tS.OOO  for  a  iingi  t  per- 
•OB  and  t4.000  (or  a  married  one,  ani  only 
aDoot  1  in  evary  180  a4ttaa  had  to  pfy. 

■vcn  at  th«  kM»«t  Mimpfli 
Tint  World  War.  only  about  1  in 
adulU  tn  tlM  United  SUtaa  was  paylm  ; 
aral  ineoaa  tax. 

As  Ut«  as  ina  It  was  only  about  1  Id  every 
4S  adulu.  Nov  Unela  8am  doaant  wai  until 
U  to  conaet.  ■•  takaa  a  bite  every 
out  of  tha  payebMk.  but  sattl  emant 
«BM  Ktm  comaa  oa  the  tatafoi  Xdaa  o<  iarch. 

IfranwhUa^  wfaaft  ara  tba  ctaanc«H  for  a 
Uttia  tax  raUef  fa>  thoaa  eamlnt  tS^O^O  and 


durlfg  tb* 

13 

Ped- 


STiry 


Wapwtil trans  are  still  haMl'QC 
Ttkara  la  otia  school  of  thought 
duciog  tb«  public  debt  before  cutting 
Anff****T  wanta  to  cut  taxaa  first. 

What  about  dotag  both  Joba? 
tax  experts  say  that  tfc  can  ba  done  if 
la  put  to  neadlass  iptnrtlng  among  the 
tuda  of  aovatnmcBt  bwaaMa. 

Tbara  U  strosic  atgomant.  too.  In 
reducing  tax  rates  to  help  busincaa 
and  thus  increase  the  "take"  from 
taxes,  permitting  a  systcmaUc 
iba  dieiit. 

Aa  for  the  caUocal  debt,  the  United 
haiDt  bean  what  you  might  call 

rvaa— aince    1886.    The    record 
ethlng  Uke  this: 


(•talla 
ra- 


1«U 


1800, 
1980 


n . 

IMl. 

1947. 


after  CItU  War 

after  war  with  Spain- 
after  World  War  I 

end  of  Hoover  term — 

beginning  World  War 

on  Pearl  Barber  Day. 
March 


82.780. 

l.fiOO. 
28.  SCO. 
16.000. 

ai.ooo. 

41.000. 
66.000. 

aoo.  000. 


Obviously,  the  time  has  come  vbed  there 
must  be  wrestling  with  the  debt,  but  failure 
to  reduce  tax  rates  and  invite  depfesslon 
would  in  the  long  run  only  serve  to 
the  debt. 

If  taxes  are  slashed  enough,  there's 
chance  that  Improved  bnslness  woult 
up  tile  difference  In  the  Government's 
revenue. 

On*  tblBg  is  ecrtatn:  ubIsh  tbe 
ment  ceases  forcing  every  eltlaen  to 
days  a  waak  to  keep  the  Federal 
padded.  Ijusfnam  wtistfs  will  roU 
mudi  slower. 


ialirtcnMlR 


Com  [M  tent 
a  stop 

multl- 


fi  vor  ot 
jrosper 

reduction  in 

States 

solAjent" — 
looks 


Nana 
000 

400.000 

000 

000 

.000 


(00. 


<oo. 

(00. 
(00. 


(00.000 
100.000 
100.000 
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a  good 
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actual 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARK]  I 

or 

HOff.  nuNas  J.  nter: 


or  mmsTLVAxu 
IN  THi  eiNATm  or  thi  unrntD 


CTATB 


Wednetdat.  March  1§  itevUlattve  fof  o/ 
Wednetdav.  February  19).  1917 

Mr.     MYBR0.    Mr.     Preald«n 
March  IS  an  edItortAl  wm  pvbtta  Md  in 
Urn  Phil«d8l9liUi  laquurvr  8DUtli  1 


Inexcusable  Budget  Cut,"  from  which  I 
read  the  followinff;  { 

Thera   la   abaototaly   no  aaeose   icr   the 

830.000.000  cut  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau's appropriation  ]uat  voted  by  tba  House. 
It  certataly  la  not  an  eoooamy  mora. 

•  •  •  •         I    • 

Ikit  lasa.  but  BBora  moon,  tf  Msdad,  should 

be  suppllad  by  Congress  to  insure  tha  collec- 
tion of  every  d<4)ar  Justly  due  to  the 
Govemmsnt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con> 
sent  that  the  entire  editorial  may  be 
published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  (Mtlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
•8  follows: 

AN  ofxxcvaABLa  aTTBGXT  cvr 

Thar*  la  abaolutaly  no  excuse  for  the  830.- 
000.000  cut  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau's 
appropriation  just  voted  by  the  House.  It 
certainly  Is  not  an  aeoaomy  move. 

Bureau  uBtcials  ara  aMa  to  show  from  past 
aaparianaa  that  avary  dollar  spent  osi  liniwur 
aring  tax  avaalocM  brtngs  a  return  of  IflS  IB 
additional  ooUecUoos  How  could  Congrsm 
invest  tha  people's  money  to  greater  advaa- 
ti«a7 

According  to  cOlcial  estimate,  this  alleged 
saving  on  an  appropriation  bill  would  actu* 
ally  coat  tha  Government — and  that  means 
the  taxpayers — tbe  not  inconsiderable  stim 
of   8600.000.000. 

It  is  all  tbe  more  necessary  to  grant  the  full 
appropriation  asked  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  because  it  was  based  on  a  forthcom- 
ing expanded  tax -enforcement  drive,  encour- 
aged by  last  year's  success  in  {Nroducing  81.- 
280.000,000  of  additional  revenue. 

Even  wttli  tta  preasnt  staff,  tbe  Bureau  can 
invesUgite  oiily  about  3  percent  of  retuma, 
yai  ball  tboaa  examined  have  shown  under- 
paymanta,  either  designed  or  tmintentionaL 
Througli  this  procedure  it  had  been  hoped 
to  increase  collections  by  more  than  82.- 
000.000.000  tn  the  coming  year. 

That  drive  will  be  seriously  slowed  up  un- 
less the  Senate  vetoes  the  reckless  action  of 
the  rkwiaa.  Mot  lew  but  more  money.  12 
needed.  siMnId  ba  aupplled  by  Congress  to 
insure  the  collection  of  every  dollar  justly 
due  to  the  Government. 


Ra«ts  af  tbe  Tmman  Doctrme 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  EOtTTH  CABotnra 
m  TBE  SEIf ATE  OF  THE  UNITEU  STATCS 

Wednesday.  March  19  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Mr.  President,  in  its  issue  of  Sunday  last 
the  Washington  Post  in  a  leading  edi- 
torial entitled  TJoots  of  the  Truman 
Doctrine."  disctissed  the  recent  address 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Rbcdro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rccoti), 
as  foUows; 


Fraaident  Truman's  momantoua  policy  of 
eupporting  fMa  paoplaa  wtu>  ara  raalktUig  at- 


we  surmise,  tt  viewed  tn  tta  hlatorle  penpee- 
ttve.  It  seems  novel  and  daring  largely  ba- 
oause  the  aid  which  hahaa  asked  Congresa  to 
extend  to  Greece  and  Turkey  woafd  ?o  to  sn 
area  with  which  we  have  tieen  little  ccn- 
cemed  In  the  past.  But  when  we  turn  from 
geography  to  the  principle  Involved,  tha 
President  seems  to  re-eclM  historic  words. 
And  he  has  acted  for  precisely  the  same  rea- 
sons that  prompted  a  similar  step  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago. 

Tha  Monroe  Doctrine  rests,  as  Blhu  Root 
ones  said,  "upon  ttM  right  of  every  sovereign 
state  to  protect  itself  by  preventing  a  condi- 
tion Qt  aflalra  in  whl^  it  will  be  too  late  to 
protact  iti^."    Our  young  BepubLc  felt  the 
manaoa  and  prasaore  of  monaithtal  and  im- 
psrlallstic  systems.    Moarao  rsailasd.  as  did 
Bome  of  hU  putlacamori  and  all  of  bla  sue- 
aaaaors.  that  U  tbaaa  aystama  should  attempt 
new  colon  laatlona  in  any  part  of  tba  Wasuia 
Hemisphere  or  subjugate  any  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can Republics,  our  own  independence  wouVl 
ba  andiingered.    In  other  worda,  democracy 
bad  to  have  a  favorable  ehmata  in  which  It 
could  thrive  and  grow,  not  merely  in  one 
country  but  in  the  whole  of  the  New  World. 
It  la  aspeeJeUy  Intertating  to  recall  that  a 
dispute  with  Russia  Helped  to  pradpttata 
the  announceiient  of  the  Monroe  Doctrlna. 
A  Russian  uktae  of  1821  claimed  jurtatfatlon 
over  the  Paciflc  coa.st  aa  far  south  as  Van- 
couver Island,  alons?  with  the  right  to  colo- 
nize it.    This  threat  synchronized  with  fears 
that  the  more  reactionary  powers  in  the  Holy 
Alliance  would  attempt  a  racooqueat  of  the 
Latin-American  Republics.    Aasurad  of  Brlt- 
i-sli  antni^onism  toward  any  such  conquests. 
Pretiideut    Monroe   struck    out    boldly    and 
committed  whatever  strength  our  young  He- 
public  had  to  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
for  our  neighbors  as  waU  as  for  ourselves. 
"We  should  consider."  he  said,  speaking  ot 
the  sovereigns  of  E^lrope,  ''any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangovus  to  our 
peace  and  safety.     With  tbe  »Ttt«ting  colonie!! 
or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we 
have  not  interfered  and  sliall  not  interfere. 
But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared 
their  Independence  end  have  maintained  it. 
and  whose  Independence  we  have,  on  great 
consideration  and  «ui  just  principle,  acknowl- 
edged, we  could  not  view  any  interpoeition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  con- 
trolling in  any  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dispo 
sitlon  toward  the  United  States." 

This  i&  tlie  essence  of  wliat  President  Tru- 
man has  now  said  with  respect  to  much  wider 
areas.  He  has  projected  the  principle  oi  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  into  the  political  realities 
ot  1947.  In  this  atomic  age.  freedom  cannot 
be  secure  in  one  hemisphere  alone.  Otir  en- 
trance into  the  United  Natk)ns  was  sufficient 
recognition  of  that  fact.  Secwity  today 
must  be  based  on  global  concepts.  Conse- 
quently, our  Government  is  saying  that  we 
shall  extend  a  helping  hand  to  free  peoples 
anywhere,  if  they  need  help  in  resisting  to- 
talitarian aggresaion. 

For  their  own  propaganda  purpoaes.  the 
Russians  interpret  Uiis  policy  as  extending 
a  protectorate  over  Greece.  But  it  Is  aimed 
at  preserving  the  independence  of  nationa, 
not  at  desUoying  it.  To  be  sure,  the  United 
States  did  go  through  a  period  of  imperialism 
at  tha  beginning  of  tha  preaent  century,  and 
Theodora  Booaevalt  brought  tha  Monroe  Doc- 
trine into  disrepute  by  attaching  to  it  his 
short-sighted  corollary  assartlnt  tha  right  of 
intervention  in  Latin-American  countries 
which  did  not  meet  their  obligations  to  his 
satisfaction.  But  that  lmparlali>«m  has  long 
flnca  been  supplanted  by  tba  policy  of  tba 
good  neighbor.  Today  tha  policy  of  tba  good 
natghbor  is  tha  aerollary  of  ow  Monrot  Doe- 
trint,  shd  that,  of  80urN,  ought  to  ibape 
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the  deuils  of  the  aid  we  give  to  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Nor  should  anyone  suppose  that  this  his- 
toric American  policy  has  been  confined  in 
the  past  to  this  hemisphere.  The  same  prin- 
ciple underlies  our  long  efforts  to  maintain 
the  territorial  and  political  integrity  of 
China.  We  have  acted  basically  out  of  celf- 
Interest — the  desire  to  protect  our  own  free- 
dom, independence,  and  right  to  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world — but  the  result  has 
been  to  strengthen  the  efforts  of  many  peo- 
ples to  maintain  or  to  acquire  governments 
of  their  own  choosing.  Democrncy  hns  thus 
attained  a  strength  in  the  world  that  would 
otherwise  hnve  been  lacking.  It  has  sur- 
vived as  a  positive,  constructive,  and  expand- 
ing force  instead  of  withering  before  the 
repeated  assaults  of  tyranny. 

We  cannot  avoid  seeing  the  Truman  ooUcy 
as  a  fulfillment  of  the  traditional  American 
role  on  the  larger  scale  of  operations  that 
modem  science  has  made  imperative.  It  is 
not  an  aggressive  policy,  and  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  Into  Imperialism.  But 
it  does  erect  new  barriers  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  totalitarianism,  while  trying  to 
buttress  the  efforts  of  Independent  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies.  As  we  see 
It,  this  dynamic  expression  of  our  Interest 
In  a  free  world  Is  no  less  significant  than 
President  Monroe's  concern  with  a  free 
hemisphere. 


Proposed  Grecian  and  Turkish  Loans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATt:  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  evening  I  had  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed Grecian  or  Turkish  loans  with 
Representative  John  D.\vis  Lodge,  of  Con- 
necticut, on  the  radio  program  Open 
Hearings  over  the  Columbia  network.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  like  what  Rus- 
sia has  done  to  the  Baltic  States,  or  to 
the  Balkans,  or  to  Central  Europe,  or  to 
Korea,  or  to  China.  All  along  the  line  her 
policies  have  been  brutal,  selfish,  and  ruth- 
less. Also  I  have  no  sympathy  and  no 
patience  with  our  Russian-inspired  Ameri- 
can Communists  in  their  campaigns  of 
disloyalty,  mischief,  and  vilification.  But 
neither  am  I  in  sympathy  with  British  eco- 
nomic and  political  imperialism  as  prac- 
ticed by  her  all  over  the  world  or  with  her 
100  years  of  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  environs.  But  the  so- 
lution for  the  Near  East  problem  does  not  de- 
pend on  whether  we  hate  communism  more 
or  imperialism  less.  This  issue  must  be  re- 
solved without  haste  on  what  is  better  for 
America  and  what  likely  will  prove  better 
for  the  world  in  the  long  run.  Russia  and 
ber  neighbors  have  every  right  as  free  men 
to  share  In  the  rich  commerce  of  southern 
Europe,  and  In  this  day  and  aga  a  program  of 
containing  her  Is  not  being  realistic.  Her 
bugs  potential  production  and  ber  new'born 
capacity  to  trade  do  not  warrant  such  out- 
moded treatment, 

Ths  United  Htates  has  dons  much  to  frst 
and  laorsase  world  trads;  but  sbs  is  taking 


a  very  backvrard  and  contradictory  step  when 
she  tries  to  quarantine  Russian  commerce 
and  keep  It  out  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
only  hope  for  Russia,  and  the  world  for  that 
matter,  is  to  encourage  Russia  to  participate 
in  world  affairs.  That  is  an  effective  way  to 
combat  communism.  Russia  has  as  much 
right  to  the  Dardanelles  as  we  have  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  for  the  Identical  reasons. 
For  over  100  years  Britain  has  kept  her  out; 
now  when  Britain's  "block  Russia"  policies 
must  fall  of  their  own  weight  her  states- 
men are  shrewd  enough  to  imload  this  no- 
longer-feasible  task  on  any  boob  nation  that 
will  grab  the  hook.  That  Is  where  we  come 
in.  Or  is  It?  Any  people  who  permit  them- 
selves to  be  ruled  by  fear  and  hate  deserve 
to  be  taken  for  a  ride.  That  Is  the  error 
we  are  toying  with.  Britain's  canny  diplo- 
mats, correctly  calculating  our  fanatical  fear 
of  communism  and  our  frantic  hatred  of  it, 
are  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot. 

Our  President,  angered  and  frtutrated  by 
the  long  series  of  Molotov's  stupid  policies  of 
negation,  advocates  a  revolutionary  change 
In  our  foreign  policy.  The  President  calls 
for  a  policy  of  100  percent  American  Inter- 
vention In  the  political  and  military  problems 
of  all  the  world.  These  are  his  words:  "It 
must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities 
or  by  outside  pressures."  Under  such  a  dic- 
tum we  choose  sides  and  support  one  faction 
or  the  other  In  every  war,  civil  or  otherwise, 
wherever  it  may  occur. 

In  Greece,  a  king  with  his  back  to  the 
wall  is  fighting  Greeks  who  do  not  like  his 
cruel  Incompetence.  These  forces  think  they 
are  fighting  for  freedom,  but  we  arbitrarily 
line  up  with  the  king  and  help  him  crush 
them. 

The  President  lays  his  case  before  Congress, 
and  Congress  also  hot  and  bothered  by  the 
long  series  of  Molotov's  stupid  policies  of  ne- 
gation, replies:  "Well,  we  don't  like  Tru- 
man's plan  but  we  are  deathly  afraid  of 
Communists  so  we  will  have  to  swallow  It." 
Thus  the  child  of  desperation  is  born,  and  a 
new  foreign  policy  is  launched. 

The  United  States  will  do  all  it  can  to 
feed  the  unfortunate  stricken  people  of 
Greece.  No  President  need  plead  with  Con- 
gress for  food  for  starving  people.  Months 
ago  the  Administration  set  up  in  its  current 
budget  an  item  of  $350,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food  for  European  relief.  Every 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  will  sup- 
port that  relief  measure  and  vote  to  in- 
crease its  total  if  the  amount  appears  in- 
sufficient. But  I  want  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  relief  of  starving  people  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  new  suggested  policy 
of  worldwide  political  and  military  inter- 
vention. The  President  in  this  instance  is 
pleading  for  support  for  kings  and  rulers, 
not  hungry  people. 

Mr.  BURDETT.  Specifically,  Senator,  what  la 
your  objection  to  the  President's  new  pro- 
posal for  some  $250,000,000  of  economic,  po- 
litical and  military  assistance  to  the  Greek 
Government? 

Senator  Johnson.  Congress  is  confronted 
with  a  proposal  for  $250,000,000  to  sustain 
the  Greek  monarchy  with  guns,  military  sup- 
plies, and  military  advisers.  To  such  a  proj- 
ect I  am  unalterably  opposed.  Why  the 
United  States  Treasury  shou'd  support  an 
extravagant.  Incompetent,  backward,  and  un- 
popular monarchy  in  Greece  is  beyond  me. 
The  President  says  by  way  of  apology  that 
he  does  not  like  some  of  the  things  this  ar- 
bitrary ruler  has  done.  Well,  I  should  hope 
not.  If  I  were  the  King  of  Greece  and  my 
people  had  my  number  and  were  determined 
to  dump  me,  I  would  scream  "communism" 
too.  Tbe  cry  of  "wolf,  wolf."  will  be  raised 
by  every  royal  punk  tba  world  over  but  Con- 
grass  cannot  rush  to  ths  rescue  of  all  of  tbam 
with  monsy,  guns,  and  military  advisers, 
Ws  simply  do  not  bavs  enougb  money  to 
flnaaof  wars  all  over  tbs  sartb, 


But  that  la  not  tbe  whole  story.  Tbe 
President  also  wants  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  to  support  the  ruling  djmasty  in 
Turkey.  In  World  War  I  Turkey  fotigbt  on 
the  side  of  Germany.  In  World  War  II  her 
sympathies  and  her  secret  help  were  with 
Germany.  However,  German  reverses  made 
her  cautious.  Both  sides  courted  ber.  and 
she  profited  tremendotuly  from  the  war. 
We  owe  her  nothing  except  our  contempt. 
But  she  Is  In  a  century-old  quarrel  wltb 
Russia  over  the  Dardanelles,  and  so  we  must 
pay  her  tribute  to  encourage  her  to  carry  out 
Britain's  obsolete  and  Insane  scheme  to  stop 
Russia  at  the  Turkish  border.  Purchasiiig 
our  way  into  this  ancient  Brit Ish -Turkish - 
Russian  controversy  is  not  sutesmanship. 
It  is  International  suicide. 

Mr.  BuROETT.  Advocataa  of  the  propoaed 
new  loan  to  Greece  have  argued  that  a  very 
Immediate  emergency  exists  there.  It  baa 
been  argued  that  If  we  do  not  give  aid  at 
once,  there  would  be  chaos  In  Greece  and  a 
probable  overthrow  of  tbe  Government, 
What  is  your  view,  Setutor.  on  this  side  of 
the  question? 

Senator  Johnson.  Parliament  has  Just 
voted  the  Greek  King  $36,000,000.  and. 
frankly.  I  doubt  that  there  Is  an  Immediate 
Greek  crisis.  There  is  a  Greek  problem,  how- 
ever, but  it  did  not  appear  suddenly  last 
week.  Unemplojrment,  wrant.  misery,  and 
desperation  plague  the  valiant  Greek  people, 
but  these  troubles  are  not  caused  by  com- 
munism manufactured  in  Russia;  they  are 
the  result  of  misrule  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land. Monarchlal  misrule  under  British 
domination  Is  a  perennial  running  sore  In 
Greece.  So  long  as  we  pour  mUllons  of  cash 
Into  the  King's  coffers  a  real  crisis  for  King 
George  may  be  averted.  But  that  is  not  a 
cure;  it  is  an  opiate.  Something  more  con- 
structive than  support  for  a  king  is  required 
from  us.  The  plight  of  the  Greek  people  ap- 
peals to  our  sympathy.  Americans  have  a 
deep  affection  for  the  people  of  Greece. 
Their  present-day  fortitude  and  their  an- 
cient contribution  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  lu  through  the 
years.  They  have  been  otir  loyal  allies  in 
wars  and  in  peace.  They  are  thrifty,  indus- 
trious people,  and.  given  a  chance,  they  will 
solve  their  political  problems  without  our 
intervention. 

Mr.  BtJSDETT.  Senator,  several  Congressmen 
and  Senators  have  pointed  out  that  in  this 
case  of  Greece,  the  President  prc^xjses  to 
bypass  the  United  Nations.  What  do  you 
think  would  be  the  effects  of  our  proposed 
Greek  action  on  the  future  of  tbe  United 
Nations? 

Senator  Johnson.  The  proposed  Greek  ac- 
tion will  kill  UN  deader  than  a  mackerel. 
The  very  first  words  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  spell  out  its  purpose,  which  was  to 
be — "to  take  effective  collective  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  aggression,  the  prevention 
and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  to 
bring  about  settlement  of  disputes  or  situa- 
tions which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace."  That  fits  the  present  problems  like 
a  glove. 

With  deep  concern  and  some  misgivings  I 
have  voted  faithfully  for  each  step  toward 
what  I  was  told  and  believed  was  to  be  a 
peaceful  one  world.  I  voted  for  the  Son 
Francisco  Charter  and  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  for  the  extension  of  lend-lease, 
funds  for  the  Export-Import  Bank,  for  tha 
Bretton  Woods  agreements  establlablng  tbe 
Internat'onal  Bank  and  Fund,  and  for  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  UNRRA.  The  cost  of  theaa 
innovations  to  otir  Treasury 
120.000,000,000.  As  each  of  tl 
came  before  the  Senate,  wt  wcrt  Infannad 
that  upon  their  enactment  depended  world 
paaea.  It  was  not  my  unde.-standlng  tbat  UN 
was  to  ba  a  (air-weather  orgaalMtaoa.  I 
tbottght  It  was  to  serve  duriag  tiw  mmwm. 
X  bops  tbat  I  was  not  duped  aai  tlMI  tlw 
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ratee  hti^e  ahlpments  of 
from  thia  country— and  the  has 
•cd  U  ftlU  recPlTiug  8uch  shipment*—! 
were  •  trusted  ally  tn  the  greet  war 
eh9  wae— certainly  the  eo^ealled  Orerk 
Turkish  erlaee  ahould  bave  been  frankly 
with  her  before  they  were  laid 
But  thnt  waant  done.    At 
h<?ur  that  our  Secretary  of 
•Ughtctf  from  the  frl:^ld  air  In  Moscov 
nwidcnt  Informed  Congress  tn  tJ'-ct 
BuMte  nmet  be  atopped  cold  on  the 
tiles.    Whkh  Goivernraent  ta  belni; 
nowf    Little  wonder  that  General 
weleom*  was  slightly  more  frigid  tba  i 
winter  atmosphsw  ef  the  fsr  north. 
•t  this  dlstUMt  wouTd  srpear  to  be  a 
climate  tn  which  to  begin  the  frirndl 
cf  r«?Tm:>nent  oeace  f<^  the 
It  ^a•  been  pointed  cut 
•tor.  that  If  *o  did  take  the  Orcrk  q'. 
to  the  United  Nation*,  Ruvla  could  th* 
•ny  settlement  we  mKht  propose 
foa  think  of  that  ob«cctlonf 

■anator  Jomnsom.  Contending     tha 
action  might  be  bicckrd  bv  the  veto  U 
sense.    In  the  Busslan-Turklxb  conti 
Bus5la  would  have  no  rots,    fmtmgn 
article  27  of  the  United  • 
proof  of  my  statsmsnt.    Furthrrmore. 
M  provides  for  several  metb'  ds  of 
ment  of  such  dlsputss  as  the  Preside 
scribed  to  Cungress.  and  article  34 
Security  Council  authority  to  invrstl^ta 
tfttputs    or   situation.    Either    the 
Isat  worth  the  paper  It  is  written  or 
be  vtlUasd  In  this  present  so 
Tb  say  It  Is  too  young  cad  toe 
perlenced  to  perform  Is  hcg  wa^^h 

Mr.  B^aom.  Ihe  President 
did  not  think  there  was  sncugh  time 
Orssk  crisis,  to  appeal  to  the  United 
and  wait  for  It  to  act.    Would  you 
fisnstor? 

ttor  Jomssoit.  Tes:  I  would  dt 
In  July  the  United  Nations  will  be  '. 
tAA.    It  was  created  to  handle  Just  auc 
as   the  President   has   preaen 
In   fact    this   matter    bad 
It  to  the  attention  of  the  Unit 
and  a  CooMBlHlon  already  hac 
•ppoinlsd  by  tha  iMWlty  CouncU  to 
the  tMriUMOMM  eondltlons.    The 
slon  has  not  had  time  to  report,  nor 
Becurity  Council  mdicated  what  It  wo\ 
Without  waiting  to  find  out.  UN  U 
niy  discarded  and  sidetracked  by  the 
sues. 

Yesterday  a  on*  world  united  by 
Frandsoo  Chsrtsr  Msmsd  10|ieal  and 
to  work.    Ttxiay  It  la  a  rtiaturcd 
Baacsfurth.  it  must  ha  tb 
Wast  with  both  sldaa  pisylaf 
and  both  sides  gird  lag  ttswartvw  for 
War  III:  not  ons  world  with  a 
world  psacs.  but  two  worlds  and  two 
campa  glanag  at  sach  other;  a 
world  OB  tha  one  side  and  on  the 
niiUlriMaiatVin  of  empires  more  or 
cadent,  aaaU.  bankrupt  and  tottering 
archlas,  Wsatam  Wwlaphsta  BspvMlci 
ads.  and  the  United  States  of  America 

No  ons  knows  who  killed  Cock 
everyone  should  know  now  that 
Truman.  Senator  V*iisaiHMu,  and 
Who  abort^clrcuited  UN  are  teamed 
destroy  the  dream  we  caUed  the 
liana.   If  contemporsxy  observers  do 
these  man  the  credit  for  the 
predict  they  will  not  escape  the  hio 
Fear  and  bate  have  launched  us  on 
peditlon  into  the  devil's  work  of 
ment  and  political  and  military 
tlcn  far  from  home.    Under  the  Monr4e 
trine  we  claimed   a  backyard  of 
Under  the  new  doctrine,  we  propoee 
~~Hua8la  out  of  her  own  back  yard — tb 
Iterranean.     Stampeded    witb    Tear. 
over    with     frustration,     we    udetra4k 
United  Nations  and  assume  the 
Ity  of  feeding  the  whole  world  and 
Its  political  am>lratlons. 
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Mr.  Btmoarr.  Do  you  see  sny  dangers  In  a 
policy  of  long-ranf:e  support  for  the  Greek 
and  Tiu-hlsh  Ooremments? 

Senator  JoHwsow.  There  la  always  grave 
danger  In  a  policy  of  long-range  support  for 
governments  which  are  not  worthy.  Bventu- 
aUy.  such  governments  must  fall.  We  dare 
not  sta^e  otir  prestige  on  the  support  of 
governments  which  do  not  entertain  our 
Ideals  acd  our  objectives.  Our  slogan  should 
be  "mllliona  for  the  relief  off  hungry  people 
but  not  one  cent  for  the  relief  cf  question- 
able governments." 

Mr.  BtntoRT.  The  President  said.  "The 
United  States  should  be  ready  to  give  aid 
to  all  st&tss  that  And  themselves  threat- 
ened by  outsUlt  pressure  or  coercion."  What 
do  you  think  of  that  broad  prlncipla.  Sen- 
ator? 

Senator  Joxmson.  Ths  United  SUtes 
should  (uppurt  the  United  Nations  and  ths 
United  Nttuoiis  ahould  give  aid  to  all  sutcs 
tlueatensd  by  outcide  pressure  or  coercion. 
Unllaler;;!  security  is  a  poor  road  to  ti:;yel. 
It  muit  result  Ui  sn  all-out  armamont  race 
and.  eveQtually.  war.  Collective  security  Is 
much  iuCer. 

Mr.  CcRorrr.  Well.  Senator,  what  is  the  al- 
ternative that  you  uould  propose  In  this 
case  of  Greece  &:id  Turkey? 

Senator  Jobnsom.  Before  the  Congrees 
takes  tha  epochr.l  leap-in-the-dark,  I  urge 
it  to  epiMint  a  committee  of  five  Senators 
and  five  Congreesmen  and  order  t;hem  to 
visit  Greece.  Turkey.  Palestine,  the  Pi^rjlan 
Gulf  oil  area,  and,  finally.  Moscow,  to  deter- 
niiue  the  necessity  or  absence  of  necessity 
for  so  desperate  an  undertaking.  I  should 
like  to  see  men  nsmed  in  whom  the  Congress 
axul  the  country  have  confidence — men  who 
res'^ect  the  objectives  of  the  Charter  of  UN — 
man  whcs*  love  for  America  is  certcln  and 
whoa*  devotion  to  collective  security  through 
eoUcctive  action  la  well  eatabltshed.  It  Is 
th*  sort  of  procedure  one  shcuid  exoect  from 
a  people's  government.  Swift  and  iprudent 
action  alcmK  this  line  by  the  Congreta  might 
tftn  the  United  States  from  an  early  entry 
Into  World  War  III.  We  owe  it  to  136.000.000 
Americans  whom  we  represent  and  to  the  bll. 
Uons  of  humane  inhabiting  erery  pa|t  of  the 
aarth  to  undertake  our  own  ezpdoraiiOD  and 
raach  c  tur  own  conclusions  bcfcr*  wo  vote 
for  a  foreign  policy  which  wlU  •v•ntl^Uy  da- 
stroy  civilisation. 
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Lhre  Camels  in  Araona 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AsncMs  i 

W  TH«  HOUSB  OF  RBPRWEIfTATlVW 
Thursday.  February  27.  1947 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  colleagues  asked  mc  recently,  "John, 
have  you  any  camels  on  the  deserts  of 
Arizona?  '  I  asked,  "Do  you  speak  now 
of  the  kind  one  smokes?"  "No,"  said 
he,  "but  I  have  heard  something  that 
led  me  to  believe  that  you  possibly  have 
camels  in  the  deserts  of  the  Southwest." 
"We  probably  have  none  wild  today."  said 
I,  "but  we  did  have  an  experimental  use 
of  camels,  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stories  in  the  history  of 
western  exploration.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  story." 

After  1  had  finished  the  story,  during  a 
prolonged  lunch  hour  recently,  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Haeold  ECNTrrsow, 
of  Minnesota,  said,  "Johiv,  why  do  you 
not  write  that  story  and  offer  it  for  the 
CoNCkxasiOMAL  RscoRO,  for  I  have  never 


heard  tt  nor  read  of  It  before."  Several 
other  gentlemen  seated  at  the  same  table 
each  declared  that  he  had  not  heard  the 
story,  so  here  it  is. 

When  Jeflerson  Davis,  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  prior  to  the 
War  Between  the  States,  became  Secre- 
tary of  War  m  the  late  fifties  of  the  last 
century  curing,  the  Pres'dency  of  Frank- 
lin Picicc.  he  had  some  distinctive  ideas, 
all  his  own.  regarding  the  conquest  of 
the  West.  One  of  these  ideas  was  that 
the  clumsy,  hump-back  oriental  crea- 
tures, often  known  as  the  "ship  of  the 
desert."  mi?ht  very  well  be  made  as  use- 
ful In  tranrportation  across  our  own 
American  deserts  as  it  h2d  been  for  ages 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  olber  eastern 
countries.  Accordingly,  be  caused  agents 
to  go  into  the  Near  East  and  buy  up  and 
ship  to  this  country  perhaps  2C0  head  of 
camels  to  Initiate  the  experiment. 

We  had  Just  ccqulrcd  the  vast  South- 
west, reaching  from  Texas  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  only  the  most  daring 
souls  dreamed  of  esiabiisning  a  wagon 
road  from  our  westeiii  frontier  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  scarcely  anyone  dared 
to  dream  of  building  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific.    It  is  true  that  James  Gadsden 
was  thinking  about  at:cmpling  to  build 
a  railroad  to  the  P&ciAc  and  had  just 
a(fd?d  a  strip  of  land  south  of  the  Gila 
Fw.ver  in  order  to  give  a  lower  altitude 
route  through  the  moimtpins  and  across 
the  Continental  Divide  for  a  railroad. 
At  that  very  time  the  gold  rush  to  Cali- 
fornia v.as  on,  and  new  settlements  were 
springing  up  along  and  near  the  Pacific 
coast  in  California,  and  those  settle- 
ments were  clamoring  for  mail  service 
end    passenger    service    and    wanting 
freight  service  from  their  old  hom^s  back 
East  to  their  new  homes  in  the  gold  fields. 
Much    of    the    great    Intermountain 
country  had  not  been  explored  excepting 
by  the  mountain  men  and  the  fur  trap- 
pers who  had  not  given  mueh  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  land  that  they  knew,  and 
tha  United  States  Avmy  was  Just  begin- 
ning a  scries  of  scientific  explorations  to 
find  out  what  lay  In  the  vast  unknown. 
The  Army  also  had  to  be  prepared  to 
fl7ht  the  Indians  and  possibly  subjugate 
them.    In  1837  an  overland  mall  route 
was  established  across  the  bnminf  des- 
erts of  the  Southwest.  The  pony  express 
was  operating  farther  north,  but  this 
mail  route  lay  across  the  desert  regions. 
The  Government  gave  John  Butterfleld, 
In  1857,  a  mail  contract  for  (600.000  an- 
nually to  carry  the  mail  by  stage  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
by  way  of  what  Is  now  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and 
Yuma.  Ariz. 

To  get  a  rough  idea  of  the  Butterfleld 
route,  take  a  map  of  the  United  States 
and  a  suitable  length  of  strit^.  Hold 
one  end  of  the  string  on  St.  Lc^iis  and  the 
other  end  on  the  Golden  Gi.te,  letting 
the  string  loop  down  to  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, and  it  will  about  cover  the  stage 
route.  Of  course.  Butterfield  was  merely 
subsidized  by  the  Government,  and  he 
hoped  to  make  his  profits  on  passengers. 
He  had  a  heavy  investment  in  animals 
and  rolling  stock;  however,  that  is  an- 
other story,  and  I  mu5t  not  go  into  It 
here.  Sui]&ce  to  say  that  great  difficulties 
of  transporting  persons  sad  freight  over- 
land to  California  led  xix  Secretaiy  of 
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War  to  want  to  improve  on  the  facilities, 
and  he  hoped  that  camels  would  play  a 
part. 

Now,  the  camel  is  a  vicious  brute,  given 
to  bad  temper,  especially  if  not  well  han- 
dled. The  Secretary  knew  well  that  the 
Army  mule  skinner  had  no  ability  or  in- 
clination to  manage  the  camels,  so  camel 
drivers  were  imported  with  the  camels. 
I  believe  all  the  men  brought  with  them 
were  Greeks,  although  possibly  some 
Arabs  were  brought.  I  happen  to  know 
personally  about  one  of  the  camel  driv- 
ers who  operated  across  Arizona  and 
later  retired  and  died  at  Phoenix.  His 
companions  could  not  pronounce  his 
Greek  name,  so  they  called  him  High 
Jolly.  He  is  especially  honored  with  a 
monument  In  a  Phoenix  cemetery,  and 
on  the  monument  is  an  account  of  some 
of  his  exploits  of  which  camel  driving 
was  only  one.  There  were  not  enough 
camel  drivers  imported  to  take  charge 
of  all  of  the  animals  brought  in.  and 
some  army  mule  skinners  did  make  the 
attempt  to  handle  the  oriental  brutes, 
but  not  for  long.  As  a  part  of  the  vicious- 
ness  of  the  camel,  he  can  bite  an  arm 
off  of  a  man  quicker  than  a  Missouri 
mule  can  kick  his  driver,  and  many  men 
were  terribly  bitten  by  these  camels. 
These  animals  soon  fell  into  disfavor 
with  the  Army,  and  that  is  putting  it 
mildly. 

Several  military  units  tried  the  camels, 
and,  naturally,  wanted  to  make  them 
successful,  because  this  was  the  pet  proj- 
ect of  the  Secretary  of  War,  so  there 
must  have  been  a  reason  why  they  were 
not  found  successful  and  were  later  dis- 
carded. In  fact,  there  were  several  rea- 
sons why  they  were  soon  discarded. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  one  com- 
mander of  the  period  did  use  the  camels 
to  good  advantage  and  did  report  fa- 
vorably on  their  use  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. That  commander  was  Major 
Beale,  who  explored  the  West  along  the 
thirty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude 
starting  out  from  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  and 
crossing  to  California.  Major  Beale 
crossed  Arizona  twice  on  this  round-trip 
expedition.  On  one  lap  of  the  expedition 
he  crossed  Arizona  in  the  summertime, 
and  on  the  other  lap  he  crossed  northern 
Arizona  In  the  wintertime,  which  meant 
that  he  gave  his  camels  a  real  test,  for  in 
the  high  altitude  around  what  is  now 
Plagstaff  the  winters  are  very  severe, 
with  usually  heavy  snows  and  often  be- 
low-zero temperatures. 

Major  Beale  gives  the  camels  credit  for 
saving  the  lives  of  his  men  and  the  other 
animals  in  his  expedition  when  a  guide 
got  the  party  40  miles  from  a  known 
water  hole  and  did  not  know  where  the 
next  one  was  to  be  found.  This  was  in 
northern  Arizona,  probably  not  far  from 
Kingman  in  Mohave  County.  On  this 
occasion  the  camels  were  used  to  go  back 
to  the  known  supply  of  water  and  carry 
sufiQcient  water  for  man  and  beast  in  the 
stranded  expedition.  It  was  found  to  be 
true  that  a  camel  can  go  a  long  distance 
and  a  long  time  without  water,  and  they 
did  it  in  this  case. 

Why  were  the  camels  discarded  by  the 
Army?  There  was  another  more  potent 
reason,  than  their  natural  viciousness  and 
the  disinclination  of  American  soldiers 
to  fool  with  them.    The  chief  reason  is 


that  the  camel  is  not  adapted  to  the 
American  tsrpe  of  desert.  He  has  a  soft 
padded  foot  and  not  a  hoof.  He  can 
negotiate  easily  the  sandy  deserts  of  the 
Far  East,  but  he  cannot  negotiate  the 
vast  areas  of  the  Southwest  in  the  foot- 
hills and  the  mountains  particularly 
where  sharp-edged  rocks  are  the  only 
footing  for  man  and  beast.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Army  attempted  to 
shoe  the  camels,  but  in  any  case  they 
found  that  the  camels'  feet  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  much  of  the  rough  country  over 
which  they  were  called  on  to  travel. 

When  the  Army  discarded  the  camels 
they  simply  turned  several  hundred  of 
them  loose  in  southwestern  Arizona.  A 
circus  management  felt  that  they  needed 
some  camels  for  their  show,  and  hearing 
of  some  nearer  than  Africa  sent  their 
agents  out  to  Arizona  and  rounded  up 
at  least  20  or  30  of  them  and  took  them 
on  the  road.  Also  a  mining  company 
using  burros  for  transport  figured  that 
they  might  use  the  camel  as  a  beast  of 
burden  with  gresfter  success  than  the 
Army  had  known.  Accordingly,  a  large 
number  of  these  camels  were  captured 
and  put  to  use  by  this  mining  company. 
But  they  soon  found  the  same  difficulty 
that  the  Army  had  found,  that  the 
camel's  soft  feet  would  not  stand  the 
travel  over  the  rock-strewn  areas,  so  the 
animals  were  again  discarded.  A  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine,  an  elderly  lady 
living  in  Tempe,  Ariz.,  tells  me  that  when 
she  was  a  little  girl  9  years  of  age  she 
saw  the  last  camel  train  going  through 
the  place  of  her  birth,  loaded  with  ore. 
for  this  mining  company.  That  was  just 
before  they  were  discarded  the  second 
time. 

What  became  of  these  ungainly  beasts 
turned  loose  on  the  desert?  Our  story 
is  not  ended  yet.  In  those  days,  long 
before  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  prac- 
tically all  goods  and  passengers  destined 
for  Arizona  Territory  were  brought  to 
Yuma  In  the  southwest  corner  of  Ari- 
zona. Wagon  trains  carried  goods  and 
freight  Into  the  Interior  of  the  Territory. 
For  years  the  teamsters  were  harassed 
by  these  camels,  for  whenever  wagon 
trains  stopped  at  night  the  camels  came 
into  the  encampment  hoping  perhaps 
to  get  some  oats  or  hay,  but  friRhtening 
the  horses  and  mules  and  stampeding 
them  so  that  the  angry  teamsters  would 
shoot  the  camels  to  get  rid  of  a  nuisance. 

Shooting  these  semiwild  camel  seemed 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  humane 
society,  and  a  great  cry  went  up  against 
it.  The  Legislature  of  Arizona  Territory 
passed  a  law  declaring  closed  season  on 
camels,  and  took  other  measures  for 
their  protection,  but  even  so  apparently 
they  are  now  extinct.  A  live  camel  hsis 
not  been  seen  on  the  southwestern  des- 
erts of  Arizona  for  many  years.  In  fact, 
we  cannot  be  sure  when  the  last  live 
camel  was  seen,  for  many  wild  tales  and 
legends  have  sprung  up. 

The  old  prospectors  exchanged  stories 
around  the  campfire  in  which  the  un- 
gainly oriental  lieasts  figure  conspicu- 
ously. I  have  even  heard  some  old  men 
of  the  moimtain  declare  that  there  are 
ghosts  of  camels  stalking  the  desert  at 
night,  and  that  I  can  come  nearer  be- 
Ueving  tlian  many  of  their  tales  tliat 
are  more  fantastic  and  less  ghostly. 
One  I  remember  distinctly  from  an  old 


prospector  was  to  effect  that  the  last 
camel  he  had  seen  was  a  very  large  old 
brute,  and  he  had  chained  on  his  back 
the  skeleton  of  a  man.  The  camel,  it 
seems,  never  told  who  his  rider  had  been 
nor  where  he  was  taking  the  last  re- 
mains. These  assertions  about  camel 
ghosts  and  ghostly  cargo  may  be  dis- 
counted, but  that  the  camels  were  used 
and  in  Major  Beale's  case  were  success- 
ful, and  that  the  humane  society  per- 
suaded the  Legislature  of  Arizona  Ter- 
ritory to  pass  a  law  protecting  these 
semiwild  beasts,  are  all  matters  of  his- 
toric fact  and  matters  of  record. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  n.oRn>A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  entitled  "Monopoly  and  the 
South,"  delivered  by  Mr.  Wendell  Berge. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  before  the  Southern  Economic 
Association  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on 
November  22,  1946. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  that  the  manuscript  of 
the  address  will  occupy  approximately 
three  pages  of  the  Record  and  the  esti- 
mate of  cost  is  $213. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  than  8  years  ago  the  late  Presldsnt 
Rooeevelt  In  a  letter  to  the  members  of  ths 
Conference  on  Economic  Conditions  In  ths 
South  described  the  plight  of  the  South  as 
the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem.  Tou 
are  familiar  with  the  substanos  of  ths  rsport 
of  that  conference.  It  drew  a  glaring  por- 
trait of  an  area  rich  In  economic  endowments 
but  baffled  In  the  realisation  of  its  potential 
capabilities  by  the  hold  of  habit  on  economlo 
outlook,  by  waste  in  economic  reeottrcee.  and 
by  the  opposition  of  entrenched  monopoly 
controls. 

Although  It  Is  not  yet  a  deeade  since  that 
report  was  completed,  time  has  run,  and  the 
world  has  undergone  Irrevocable  change. 
The  South,  along  with  the  other  great  regions 
of  the  United  States,  threw  its  energy  and  its 
spirit  into  the  defense  of  freedom.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  Immense  drama  of  war 
and  peace  has  altered  economic  facts  and 
prospects  elsewhere,  so  the  events  of  these 
years  have  left  their  Imprint  upon  the  Sooth. 
The  South  is  now  confronted  by  many  pro- 
found questions  which  must  be  answered  if 
Its  economic  development  Is  to  continue  and 
If  it  Is  not  to  slip  back  to  the  <loklnuns  o( 
prewar  years.  Instead  of  beeooaliig  again  a 
problem  area,  the  South.  like  the  West,  tm- 
doubtedly  will  seek  to  retain  Its  gains  and 
to  go  forward  In  the  fnUUImeat  of  Us  ca- 
pacities as  a  prosperoos  prodoettvs 
within  an  expanding  national 

It  may  at  once  be  said  that  the  | 
have  been  made  dortng  the  war 
striking.    Their  extent  iBagr  be 
a  report  recently  taansd  Iff 
of  Labor.    This  study,  basad  vgpon  a  i 
henslre  survey  of  ttic 
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tvir*  Uun  Uia(  which  thlt  sams 
•entcd  in  1938.    Nev  tndustrlM  h&vc 
up.  protfurts  neTwr  m«cle  in  the  South 
tbe  fnr  art  now  n»«nufa<:^uT«<l   '^" 
both   p«r   capita   ineoma   and 
have  rtaen  at  ratea  aa  hlich  or  higher 
any  oibar  part  at  tha  oountxy.    Tbe 
a«i  of  total  nattonal  tnoooM  for 
South  BOW  accoucta  ta  larger  than 
time  in  history. 

DmtBg  tha  war  years  the  Scu'.h 
atMIty  nOami  its  incKbtedness 
4nf  Ita  tntereat-trtbut*  to 
iBcreaalnc   Bouthem-ownad 
aon  hern  Induatry.    Thia  new  equity 
vatd  by  aouthem  entarprtaera  to 
their  hand  In  the  control  and 
southern  Induatry.  ti—  and 
ttortbern  domination.    This.  In  moat 
terms,  conatltutea  th:  bright  side  of 
ture.    It  la  a  panorama  of  hope  and 
but  It  Is  not  enough  to  warrant 
about  tha  mtore. 

For  the  South  must  prcgtess  a 
to  reach  economic  parity  with  the  N 
to  throw  off  what  hac  bean  deacrlb 
•eaoomlc  colonial  status.     The  gr 
of   aouthem    Indtwtry,    transportat 
omaeroe  Is  still  controlled  by 
Ifoaopoly  diiTin^   tbe   v-ar  strengtl 
hand  everywhere.  Ircludlrg  the  8n 
sen  tee  ownership  and  control  o( 
Induatry  and  eoonomie  a-iaeta  ar« 
much  In  the  picture.     They  repr< 
teany,  the  major  economic  problet  i 
Soath. 

And  we  must  admit  that  w«  ban 
erped   very  succoaafv-ily  with   this 
More  than  50  years  ago  that  great 
tlve  aouthem  thinker.  Henry  W.  G 
advocating  for  the  South  div 
agriculture,  creation  c£  local  Indus  r 
the  development  of  manulacturtr. 
was  aomethnea  Ironic  about  the  "' 
of  economic  freedom  under  Ita 
agrarian  avstem.    He  once  said 
man  who  died  In  Georgia  had  i 
Ircm    Vermont,    a    cofBn    frani 
tmmmtl  clnthaa  from  Bostoai  and 
that  tha  South  didn't  lurnUb  a 
that  funeral  but  the  corpse  and 
tha  ground.     I   suspect  that  the 
«BMan  exlstt  abo\it  aa  tt  waa  In 
The  Sooth  must  now  capeclaliy  be 
V:th  the  oonoentratlon  of  oontrcl  In 
•Smlra.  beeauae  It.  like  the  West, 
new   tndustrlal   capacities  which 
target  for  aaoDopoUca  seefc-ing  to 
control. 

In  diacuaalJBit  tha  dlapartty  In 
aandtttona  which  worka  to  tbe 
tiM  SnMi.   I   want  to 
ODtaet  that  tt  la  my  opinion  tha 
P^tifmai  ecrmomy  depends  on  thi 
the  development  of  all  sections  of 
try     It  ifl  DOC  a  question  ai  tn"" 
iCfTioo  M  against  aiujlher.    It  la 
aooaptanee  of  the  fact  that  our 
not  be  prosperous  if  artldcuU  and 
imenta  are  put  in   the  w 
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southern  Sutas,  and  naarly  all  of  Mch  im- 
portant  commodities  as  phosphates  and 
sulfur.  The  South  has  abundant  water  re- 
sources and  highly  developed  roads  and 
navtfRtlon  f Mllitlea— and  as  tbe  baalc  requi- 
site for  growth,  the  South  has  a  young  and 
abundant  supply  of  labor. 

In  oontrwt  with  this  ample  heritage  of 
raw  materials  and  people  are  the  practices 
and  accumulated  aruilcial  handicaps  which 
Icr  so  long  re'irded  southern  development. 
Bore  again  there  Is  no  need  to  recapitulate 
In  detail  the  r.ory  of  eroded  soil,  too  often 
furTTJwed  more  by  neglect  than  by  tise;  of 
unwtoey    exploited    reaourcea,    misdirected 
ener?:le3,  and  the  tra»edv  of  wnste  which  has 
depleted  so   much   of   our   national   wealth 
without  retumin'j  a  comparable  oompenaa- 
tlon  to  the  people.    All  of  us  know  too  well 
tha    toll    which   such   conditlcna  may   take 
from  tde  lives  of  those  who  live  In  an  area 
subject  to  the  nfvagta  cf  ecorotnlc   error. 
That  Btcry  also  has  been  told  too  well  and 
tea  bitterly  in  the  peat,  both  in  the  lower 
atandards  of  education  aid  the  pcorer  con- 
ditions of  health   that  have  fJBlcted   large 
sections.    These  same  factors  have  accounted 
for  a  ocntlnuous  aixeam  of  migration  from 
the  southern  States. 

The  scarcity  of  capital  and  credit  in  the 
South  have  constituted  a  tremendous  bar- 
rier to  the  developraent  of  local  industry. 
Ordinarily  the  South  has  had  to  depend  al- 
most entirely  on  outside  soirrea  for  the  fl- 
nancirig  cf   its   Industries  with   the   conse- 
quence that  absentee  ownership  and  man- 
agemc:at  have  for  long  dominated  many  of 
tlM  lai  -er  aouthem  Industrial  activities.    In 
conseqiienee  of  tlus  situatlcn  southern  re- 
sources in  some  cases  have  deliberately  been 
left  unxised  by  absentee  owners  to  prevent 
the  d-jvelopmcnt  of  competition.     In  other 
eases  southern  pnsductton.  subject  to  remote 
control,  has  been  coordinated  with  deigns 
of  moz»opoly  in  other  areas  not  to  benefit  the 
Nation  or  the  South  but  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  monopoly  grovrp.    Both  as  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  the  pec^ila  at  the  South 
have  felt  the  effects  ol  auch  moncpcly  meth- 
ods  n:ore    keenly,   even   If   more   indirectly, 
than  citizens  of  New  England  or  of  the  Mid- 
west. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  far  to  seek  examples 
of  the  way  in  which  remote  monopoly  grovips 
bave  beoi  able  In  past  years  to  limit  southern 
economic  development.  This  situation  has 
existed  in  the  steel  Indtistry  over  many  years. 
In  the  case  of  bauxite  nearly  all  important 
depo&ts  ttave  been  owned  or  controlled  by 
ouUide  Interests.  Even  though  there  is  an 
abundance  of  zinc  ore  In  the  South,  the  zinc 
has  bsen  fabricated  not  In  the  South  where 
the  or«  is  found  but  in  other  arena.  In  effect, 
many  southern  mineral  resources  have  been 
limited  to  the  status  of  colonial  aolnes. 

Some  of  these  effects  of  monopoly  on  the 
S3Uth  can  best  be  illustrated  by  citing  spe- 
cific examples.  There  have  been  many  in- 
stances in  which  new  southern  Industries 
came  into  being  and  vanished  at  the  whim 
of  monopoly.  One  such  case  ocmrrred  during 
the  fJr«t  World  War.  When  American  Im- 
ports of  safety  matches  were  cut  off  by  the 
war  a  large  match  plant  was  built  in  Savan- 
nah. In  IMO  when  an  international  match 
cartel  was  formed  between  the  major  Ameri- 
can producer  and  the  Swedish  match  com- 
pany controlled  by  Ivar  Kreuger,  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  cartel  agreement  was  the 
rasing  of  the  Savannah  plant.  At  a  later 
date  in  1931.  tha  Kreuger  group  started  to 
build  a  match  plant  in  Natcbes,  Miss.  Before 
It  ct-uld  be  flniahed.  anottier  caitel  agree- 
ment intervened  and  the  plant.  Instead  of 
being  completed,  was  demolished. 

In  the  roster  of  monopolies  and  cartels 
which  have  been  prosecuted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  during  the  past  10  years  are 
tndxided  such  basic  industries  and  products 
M   slumlntun.   chemicals,   fertUiaers,   glass, 


alseUical  equipment.  Incandescent  lampt. 
BUgneaium.  newsprint.  dyestulH.  *^' 
plastics,  photographic  matertals.  foodstuff*, 
tobacco,  and  a  best  of  lesser  items.  Ev»TfT 
one  of  these  cases  involved  at  soma  point 
qtiestions  and  issues  vital  to  the  emergence 
of  new  Southern  Uidustry  or  eseentiai  to 
welfare   of   Scuthern   oousomers.    The 


the    

total  coat  cf  such  moncpoUes  is,  of  course, 
Incakul^Dle,  but  It  has  teen  estimated  that 
the  price  psJd  by  the  South  for  the  existence 
of  Just  one  moncnr-iy.  that  In  commercial 
fertillz«vs.  waa  great  enough  to  have  pro- 
vided  a  college  educaUon   for  every   high- 
school  graduate  of  the  Southeastern  SUtea. 
T"ne  weapons  of  monopoly  are  as  ntmieroua 
as  they  are  artful  and  varied.    It  la  for  this 
reason  tliat  monojxjly  condiUons  liave  often 
grown  up  almost  unnoticed   by  tbe  public 
until  one  day  It  is  suddenly  realized  that  an 
lnt5ustry  is  no  longer  competitive  but  is  gov- 
erned by  an  economic  oligarchy  able  to  crush 
all  comoetltlon.    It  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant, then,  that  we  should  clearly  under- 
stand the  element  upcm  which  monopolistic 
control   is  generally   based.    In  themselves, 
these  elements  are  relatively  simple  but  in 
their  operation  they  are  intricate  and  com- 
plex.    A  monopoly  group  may  acquire  con- 
trol of  r?w  materials.    In  the  past,  monop- 
olies  of   this   type   were    erpeclally   Impor- 
tant.   Today,  however,  there  sre  only  a  few 
Industries    in    which    monopoly    control    of 
Uniited  natural  resources  is  the  real  problem. 
At  the  present  time,  such  factors  as  the 
control   of   technology,  of  research,  and  cf 
know-how  are  far  more  likely  to  be  the  basis 
of  monopoly   power.    Whtre   there  are  not 
suHicient,  a   whole   array   of  ingenlotis   de- 
vices may  be  employed  to  substitute  monop- 
oly power  for  the  free  piay  of  ccmnotltlon 
in   the   market.     Markets   may   be   divided. 
Fields  of  productiop  may  be  allocated  among 
a  privileged  few.    Qootaa  may  be  placed  up- 
on output.    Prices  msy  be  arttflciaUy  fixed 
and  enforced  through  marketing  agreements. 
Gentlemen's  understandings  may  impose  dis- 
crimination  agalr-.t   individual   buyers  and 
sellers.     Or.  In   acme  cases,  by  takln^   ad- 
vantage   of    already    entrenched    positions, 
monopoly  groups  may  employ  their  power 
over  credit  to  squecTe  small  industries  and 
leaser  rivaia  out  of  the  marlut. 

Beyond  such  tactics  there  are  many  shad- 
owy monopoly  practices  which  have  so  In- 
filtrated the  operation  of  Industry  tiiat  it 
b?comcs  extraordinarily  difficult  to  remove 
them.  The  use  of  complicated  trade  sta- 
tistics or  of  carefully  worked  out  basing  point 
systems  may  be  Just  aa  effective  in  acoom- 
-  plialilng  the  will  of  monopoly  as  would  be  the 
outspoken  flat  of  an  economic  autocrat  gov- 
erniog  industry  openly  and  directly. 

Although  it  would  be  possible  to  cite  scores 
of  cases  illti£trating  In  detail  the  motives, 
the  methods  and  the  consequences  of  every 
stratagem  which  modern  monopoly  com- 
mands, It  wUl  sufllce  to  point  out  that  In  all 
such  cases  there  is  at  some  point  an  abuse 
of  power  and  a  viola  ti  on  of  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  free  economy  is  baaed. 
Moncpciles  striJce  at  the  root  of  thote  quali- 
ties of  e£clency  and  progress  which  the  world 
ldentlf.es  with  American  Industry  in  general. 
Even  If  there  were  no  other  reason  to  censure 
monopoly  as  inimical  to  the  public  Interest, 
the  Inescapable  Inefficiency  which  results 
would  demand  that  we  attack  it. 

Monopoly  can  be  etficient  only  when  It  Is 
in  a  position  to  compel  others  to  carry  the 
burden  of  costs  and  waste.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  a 
recent  antitrust  case  in  which  the  defendant 
was  among  the  world's  largest  retail  distriku- 
tors  of  food  products.  This  group  employed 
massed  purchasing  power  and  massed  selling 
power  to  destroy  all  semblance  of  genuine 
competition  in  the  production,  manufacture, 
processing,  distribution  and  sale  ct  food  prod- 
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acta  in  a  Natlon-wUte  market.  This 
Ucular  moQopoly  systam  was  integrated  both 
vtrtically  and  horlaootAlly.  so  that  ail  power 
was  concentrated  in  a  amall  compact  nucleus 
of  top  management.  As  the  largest  organl- 
Eatlon  In  its  field  tt  was  able  to  place  an 
unusual  number  of  restraints  on  competition 
at  all  levels,  atul  Its  tactics  are  Instructive.  In 
purchasing  supplies  it  continuously  sought 
to  coerce  discriminatory  buying  prefereuoes 
from  manufacturers  and  producers.  A  dtisl 
threat  was  employed  to  this  end:  Either  the 
monopoly  group  might  withdraw  Its  pat- 
ronage, or  it  might  manufacture  the  same 
commodity  as  a  competing  prodiKcr.  In 
affect,  this  amounted  to  a  direct  threat  of 
boycott.  The  secret  at  the  system  was  a  dif- 
ferential price  structure  uiMler  which  tha 
moix>poly  group  could  pay  low  prices  for  ita 
own  supplies  while  all  competitors  were 
farced  to  pay  higher  prices.  The  greater  the 
preference  It  could  obtain  the  higher  was  the 
price  which  then  had  to  be  charged  to  others. 

So  far  as  Its  retail  competitors  were  con- 
cerned the  monopoly  group  could  make  it 
difficult  or  even  impossible.  If  it  chose,  for 
them  to  survive.  By  selecting  points  of  at- 
tack It  could  at  any  moment  throw  its  full 
weight  against  the  small  rival  untU  he  was 
eliminated  from  business.  How  deeply  such 
practices  could  cut  into  the  fabric  of  a  free 
economy  was  shown  ijy  the  treatment  which 
the  monopoly  group  accorded  to  independent 
farmers.  Even  aside  from  the  constant  ma- 
nipulation by  which  it  could  raise  or  lower 
the  {Vice  of  farm  products  through  monopol- 
istic demand,  this  group  was  not  above  vent- 
ing Its  disapproval  upon  individuals.  Por 
example,  after  a  convention  of  fruit  growers 
bi  a  Southern  State  had  been  assembled  and 
lectured  upon  the  benefits  of  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  the  chain,  it  was  anticipated  that 
unanimous  assent  would  be  forthcoming  from 
the  audience.  Several  growers,  however,  pro- 
tested that  to  abandon  the  open  auction 
which  wp.s  their  custom  would  permit  the 
monopoly  group  to  skim  off  the  cream  of  the 
crop,  or  conversely,  to  drop  the  bottom  out 
of  the  market  for  fruit  It  did  not  choose  to 
buy.  The  dissenting  farmers  thereupon  be- 
came marked  men.  No  purchases  at  all  were 
made  from  them  and  very  shortly  they  were 
forced  out  of  business,  and  in  effect  out  at 
their  livelihoods. 

Unfortunately,  such  cases  are  not  Isolated. 
Buch  Inroads  upon  the  free  market  constitute 
an  assault  upon  economic  liberty  at  Its  source. 
It  Is  only  necessary  to  translate  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  a  situation  to  the  veteran 
starting  in  business,  to  the  independent  in- 
ventor seeking  to  exploit  a  new  discovery  and 
to  the  average  family  trying  to  meet  its  needs 
or  to  achieve  higher  standards  of  hvlng. 
When  monopoly  has  the  power  to  stifle  com- 
petition, or  to  Impose  its  own  terms  upon  the 
market  and  consumers.  It  constitutes  a  de- 
nial of  that  economic  opportunity  which  is 
the  core  of  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 
£ven  more,  the  denial  of  opportunity  not 
only  creates  economic  difficulties;  it  presents 
a  crisis  to  the  central  values  upon  which 
American  society  Is  based.  If  the  Increasing 
concentration  in  American  Industry  were  to 
continue  indefinitely  we  should  not  simply 
be  confronted  with  obstacles  to  the  future 
economic  development  of  the  South  or  of  the 
West  or  of  the  Nation;  in  effect,  we  should 
be  faced  with  a  catastrophe  of  those  economic 
and  political  principles  v?hich  lie  at  the  heart 
of  American  democracy. 

There  would  be  no  point  in  describing 
these  dangers,  real  aa  they  are,  if  they  could 
not  be  avoided.  The  proof  that  they  can 
be  overcome  is  contained  in  the  magnificent 
performance  of  American  industry  during 
the  war  and  in  the  contribution  which  tlie 
Sotrth  made  to  that  achievement.  Given 
the  start  that  it  now  has  there  is  no  visible 
limit  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
South    any    more    than    there    Is    a    fixed 
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boundary  to  the  growth  of  the  Amerlean 
economy. 

At  the  preeent  time  no  one  can  say  how  far 
the  readjustment  of  the  southern  economy 
will  go.  As  manufactures  of  all  types  con- 
tinue to  Increase,  agrlcttlture  also  will  under- 
go some  changes.  It  may  no  longer  consti- 
tute In  yecua  to  come  the  predominant  occu- 
pation that  it  is  today.  It  is  very  likely  that 
much  greater  diversification  will  ooctir,  both 
tn  Industry  and  agriculture.  It  is  not  likely 
now  nor  Is  it  ever  likely  to  become  the  aim 
of  the  South  to  develop  Into  a  one-sided, 
highly  mechanised,  overlndustriallsed  sec- 
tion. I  suppose  that  what  the  South  seeks 
and  needs  it  to  acquire  economic  balance 
and  proportion.  In  this  respect  the  deccn- 
traliaatlon  of  Industry  which  began  during 
the  war  is  especially  important.  The  war 
plants  built  in  this  great  southern  region 
can  and  should  be  a  direct  twon  to  southern 
industries,  and  tliese  plants  must  not  tie- 
come  additions  to  the  control  of  existing 
moncqxiUes. 

Tlie  scope  ot  our  tasks  is  equalled  only  by 
the  extent  of  Uie  cooperation  which  they 
require  among  industry,  labor  and  govern- 
ment. In  this  respect  the  South  already 
knows  what  such  cooperation  can  do.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  perhaps  the 
most  successful  experiment  in  economic  co- 
operation in  American  history,  has  demon- 
strated what  happens  wlien  latent  resources 
are  brought  to  light.  The  returns  are  im- 
mediate and  apparent.  New  enterprise, 
better  health,  better  education,  higher  in- 
comes and  a  constantly  Increasing  range  of 
opportunities  and  occupations  flow  from  the 
dams  and  rivers  which  have  been  htimessed 
by  the  TVA.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity has  proven  its  worth  both  in  war  and 
peace.  Leland  Stowe,  the  well-known  for- 
eign correspondent,  once  stated  that  the  war 
might  have  been  delayed  months,  perhaps 
years,  had  It  not  been  for  the  tremendous 
addition  to  American  productivity  which  the 
TVA  represented.  The  power  of  TVA  not 
only  added  to  the  output  of  ordinary  muni- 
tions— it  was  the  existence  of  TVA  which 
made  the  South  the  birthplace  of  the  atomic 
age  when  the  Government  located  its  major 
atomic  energy  center  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn 
In  all  of  Its  aspects  the  performance  of  TVA 
has  been  to  the  South,  and  to  other  regions 
as  well,  "news  alxsut  the  future" — a  pre- 
view of  accomplishments  within  the  grasp  of 
the  present  generation. 

No  discussion  of  monopoly  and  the  South 
would  be  complete  If  It  overlooked  the  Im- 
portance of  freight  rates.  Freight  rates 
have  been  arranged  so  as  to  permit  the  East 
to  draw  raw  materials  out  of  the  South 
cheaply,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  hinder 
any  attempt  of  the  South  to  export  finished 
products  on  a  large  scale.  Thus  the  rate 
structure  has  quite  effectively  deprived  the 
South  of  much  of  the  advantage  and  profit 
that  would  come  from  processing  Its  own 
raw  material.  Under  existing  rates  most 
finished  products  move  much  greater  dis- 
tances for  an  equal  amount  of  money  when 
made  in  the  Northeast  than  when  processed 
In  the  South.  Thus  in  any  attempt  of  a 
southern  manufacturer  to  compete  with  an 
eastern  manufacturer  In  a  market  from 
which  each  is  equidistant,  the  southern 
manufacturer  is  beaten  before  he  ctarts. 

The  system  of  rate  making  by  which  the 
railroads  have  covered  the  country  with 
private  agreements  maintaining  rates  at 
noncompetitive  and  discriminatory  levels 
has  imdoubtedly  worked  against  the  South'e 
best  Interest.  The  manner  in  which  this 
has  be«n  done  is  most  interesting  but  it  can- 
not be  described  adequately  in  the  time 
which  is  available  tonight.  To  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  subject,  I  commend  a 
careful  study  of  the  allegations  and  the  evi- 
dence in  the  pending  case  of  State  of  Georgia 
V.   Pennsylvanim    Aailroad    Compann.    This 


case,  as  you  know,  was  initiated  by  Ooveraor 
Amall  of  Georgia  as  an  original  action  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stataa, 
against  tbe  principal  southern  and  eastern 
railroads.  It  sliould  be  noted  that  this  case 
Is  one  of  those  infrequent  but  very  interest- 
ing  actions  provided  for  by  the  Constitution 
to  try  issues  between  a  State  and  citisens  of 
another  State.  The  complaint  alleged  that 
the  defendants  had  violated  the  Federal 
antitrtut  laws  by: 

1.  Combining  and  conspiring  to  fix  non- 
competitive freight  rates; 

2.  Employing  economic  coercion  to  control 
freight  rates:  and 

8.  Combining  and  conspiring  to  discrimi- 
nate in  rates  against  the  State  of  Oeorgta 
and  other  Southern  States. 

The  Suprenw  Court  has  already  held  that 
the  State  of  Georgia  presented  a  valid  causa 
of  action.  A  special  master  was  appointed 
and  the  taking  of  evidence  has  been  con- 
cluded. The  case  Is  to  be  argtied  before 
the  master  earty  next  year.  The  evidence 
cr<ntains  much  that  Is  pertinent  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  South.' 

A  few  instances  will  show  the  type  of  evi- 
dence with  which  the  record  abounds.  On 
October  11.  1941.  the  Southern  Railway  sub- 
mitted to  the  Southern  Freight  Association 
a  proposal  for  a  reduced  rate  upon  logs  from 
certain  stations  In  norihwestem  Alabama  to 
AltaVista,  Va .  the  entire  movement  being 
over  the  lines  of  the  Sotrthem  Railway.  The 
Southern  Railway  In  Its  proposal  stated  that 
It  felt  that  the  reduced  rate  waa  necessary 
In  order  to  enable  the  logs  to  move  from  the 
Alabama  points.  When  the  proposal  was 
submitted  by  the  Southern  Freight  Associa- 
tion to  its  members  there  were  objections 
predicated  upon  the  supposedly  dangerous 
competitive  Influences  that  might  be  set  In 
motion  by  the  proposed  rates. 

These  freight  assoclntlons  are  part  of  a 
hierarchy  of  private  organizations  that  pass 
upon  the  rates  which  Individual  carriers  shall 
flle.  The  hierarchy  Is  In  the  shape  of  a 
pyramid  with  fewer  and  fewer  ofQclals  from 
larger  and  larger  railroads  composing  the 
committees  as  the  top  of  the  pjrranild  is 
reached.  There  is  an  elaborate  procedure 
of  appeals  whereby  the  action  of  a  commit- 
tee on  a  lower  lex'el  may  be  appealed  to  a 
committee  on  a  higher  level.  In  the  In- 
stance I  am  discussing  the  proposal  for  re- 
duc»d  rates  on  logs  was  disapproved  Initially 
by  the  General  Freight  Committee  by  a  ma- 
jority vote.  It  was  then  appealed  to  the 
executive  committee  where  It  was  again  dis- 
approved by  a  majority  vote.  Finally  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Traffic  Executive 
Association — Sotithern  Territory,  where  on 
July  ao,  1943.  22  months  after  the  proposal 
was  first  filed,  it  was  stricken  from  the 
docket. 

This  Illustration  demonstrates  the  power 
of  the  organized  railroads,  acting  through 
their  various  rate  committees  and  executive 
associations,  to  prevent,  hinder  and  delay 
proposals  to  reduce  rates  from  becoming 
effective.  Here  the  entire  movement  In- 
volved was  over  the  lines  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  but  even  its  managerial  discretion 
was  subjected  to  the  concerted  Judgment  of 
the  other  roads,  none  of  whom  were  parties 
to  the  rate  proposed.  And  in  the  end  the 
reduced  rate  was  not  made  effective. 

Another  instance.  On  June  24.  1941,  tt»e 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  submitted  a 
proposal  to  the  Southern  Freight  Association 


'Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the 
transcript  at  the  evidence  will  be  available, 
but  much  of  the  evidence  was  placed  In  the 
record  of  the  Senate  hearines  on  the  Bul- 
whikle  bUl  (H.  R.  2S36)  which  were  held  be- 
ginning March  20.  1946.  Oopies  of  thaas 
hearings  can  be  secured  from  the  derk  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Intcfstate  Coaa- 
meroe. 
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effecting  a  reduction  on  agrlcultura] 
menu  Irom  polnU  In  Southern  Frer 
■oclatlon  Territory  to  points  In  oCBc: 
tory.    Official  territory  la,  roughly  t 
that  part  of  the  country  lying  eas 
MtMtelppl  river  and  north  of  the  C 
V^ytomac  rivers,  and  It  also  IncludH 
of  Virginia.    The  Southern  Freight 
tlon  approved  the  proposed  reduct 
on  July  19.  1941.  forwarded  It  to  th 
lines.     Although  the  proposed  rate 
■eek  parity  but  only  110  percent  of 
▼ailing   northern   level.   It   was   re] 
the   northern   lines   on   the   grcun( 

•The  only  Justification  offered  U 
cial  competition,  that  Is.  competlt 
producers  in  cflWrlal  territory  at  — 
olBclal  territory. 

"It  Is  our  understanding  at  the 
time  that  there  is  a  movement  of 
tural  Implements  from  the  Scuih 
territory.     Generally,  quite  frequeni-ly 
a  movement  of  Items  that  are  no' 
manufacttired  In  the  North, 
may  not  alwa3rs  be  the  case.     Afte  ■ 
study  of  the  proposal  before  us  w 
consistently  recommend  that  this 
In  rating  be  made,  and  therefore 
that  the  proposition  be  not  concuriJ»d 

Thtis  culminated  a  12-year  s 
part  of  southern  manufacturers  oi 
tural  Implements  to  market  their  { 
the  North — a  struggle  which  David 
thai,  former  Chairman  ot  the 
ley  Authority,  described  a*-   an 
the     economic      handicaps     that 
freights  Impose  on  the  South. 
Many  other  instances  of  this 
cited  to  llliostrate  the  kind  of  dis 
under  which   the   South   has  long 
This  situation  will  be  partially 
respect  to  some  kinds  of  traffic  if 
state  Commerce  Commissions 
Is  now  being  litigated  in  the 
becomes  effective.    But,  In  my 
South   will    never   be   freed   of   th 
discriminations  until  the  railroads 
to  obaerTe  strictly  the  requiremeijts 
antitrust  laws. 

Altbou^  great  strides  have  beei 
the  South  toward  becoming  a  baU 
nomic  region,  much  remains  to  b« 
lore  the  fullest  effects  of  such  pr  )gr 
visible.    The  hopes  of  the  South  d 
only  upon  the  energy  and  econoiilc 
nation  of  Its  people  but  upon 
ence   that  they  shall  not  be 
opportunity.    Southern  developmer  t 
a  major  stimulus^  the  organizati|;n 
Industry  and  to  mI  improvement 
llculture  in  the  advances  which  ar 
lug  place  in  every  field  of 
chemical   techniques   are   both   a 
and  an  InvlUtlon  to  the  developm 
chemical    indtistries    In    the    Sou 
products  as  cotton  and  wood  hav( 
use*,  far  greater  than  any  now 
raw  materials  for  the  new  cht 
nology.     Much  of  th*  aame  Is  tiKie 
vaneea  which  have  been  made  In 
as   power    resources    are   deve 
new  methods  of  communication 
are  Introduced. 

There  Is  hardly  an  area  of  Its 
from  housing,  transportation,  and 
recreation  in  which  the  South  ' 
great   benefit   by   taking   advantage 
techniques  which  have  come  out 
All  of  these  goals  are  within  th( 
achievement    If    southern    lndU6iry 
subject    to    the    domination    of 
group*. 

No  one  can  deny  the  existence 
and  Irksome  social  problems  any 
one  can  deny  the  unique  cultura 
tlon  which  the  South  had  made 
life.     There  Is  every  reason  to 
ever,  that  If  the  South  can  sense 
life  and  look  forward  to  the 
nomic  development,  such  proble 
much  easier  to  solve. 
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One  of  the  most  promising  signs  for  the 
South  is  the  growing  number  of  bold,  pro- 
gressive thinkers  who  are  determined  to  cre- 
ate a  better  life  for  the  South.  These  dy- 
namic leaders  were  born  in  the  South,  they 
have  lived  here  and  they  understand  your 
traditions  and  people.  They  appreciate  to 
the  fullest  the  true  richness  and  fruitfuiness 
of  southern  ctilture.  But  they  are  also  cog- 
nizant of  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  the 
need  of  the  South  to  advance  at  quickened 
pace  if  it  is  to  reach  Its  true  fulfillment. 
These  new  leaders  might  say  In  the  words  of 
your  Immortal  Sidney  Lanier: 

Old  past  let  go  and  drop  1'  the  sea 
Till  fathomless  waters  cover  thee! 
For  I  am  living  but  thou  art  dead: 
Thou  drawest  back,  I  strive  ahead 
The  day  to  find. 
The  South  seems  to  be  turning  with  In- 
creasing frequency  to  these  liberal  leaders. 
Their   abilities   will   be  a  great  aid   to  the 
South  In  securing  Its  proper  recognition  In 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation.     Men  like  Georgia's 
great    Gov.    Ellis    Amall    have    sens-id    the 
Souths  urgent  need  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  absentee-monopoly  control  and  to  estab- 
lish local  and  regional  Industries  on  a  wide- 
spread front. 

Other  statesmen  in  the  South  have  also 
grasped  the  Importance  of  such  a  program. 
Right  here  in  Alabama  there  are  some  out- 
standing   leaders   who   are   Increasingly   at- 
tracting the  country's  attention  as  men  who 
are  tn  the  vanguard  of  the  new,  liberal  South. 
"Where    there    is    no    vision,    the    people 
perish."    This    proverbial    admonition    sug- 
gests the  greatest  need  of  our  age.  If  we  are 
to     measure     up     to     our     responsibilities. 
Whether  it  is  on  the  level  of  international 
statesmanship  in  the  creation  of  world  peace, 
or  on  the  level  of  the  small  community  seek- 
ing to  improve  the  education  of  Its  children, 
men  must  view  what  they  do  today  in  terms 
of  tomorrow.    In  economic  affairs,  as  else- 
where,   the    American    people    In'  the    years 
ahead  must  make  some  Inescapable  choices. 
Their  decisions  will  result  either  In  an  ex- 
panding economy  in  which  economic  freedom 
and  production  are  constantly  increased,  or, 
If   our   perspectives    are   shortsighted,    in    a 
static   economy   marked   by   the   growth   of 
monopoly  and  the  further  decllme  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Monopoly  thrives  In  the  "chill,  reactionary 
snows"  that  follow  war.  Hence  It  Is  espe- 
cially necessary  at  this  time  to  prevent 
monopoly  power  from  limiting  opportunity 
In  any  direction.  The  answer  to  the  monop- 
oly problem  Is  much  simpler  to  state  than 
it  Is  to  achieve.  It  consists  In  tising  every 
means  and  every  policy  availablel  to  promote 
the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  <>pportunlty. 
If  the  vision  with  which  we  apjiroach  these 
tasks  Is  sustained  by  the  enforcernent  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  by  the  enccuragement  of 
new  and  independent  enterprise,  both  the 
South  and  the  Nation  of  which  it  is  a  part 
will  be  able  to  work  in  an  economy  of  in- 
creasing opportunity  and  economic  justice 
for  all  Americans. 
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Lefislative  Thievei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LO^JISI^N.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March.  20,  1947 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
and  the  opportunity  has  now  come  to  ex- 
pose the  studied  program  of  political 
party  carnage  and  legislative  thievery 


which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  next  2  years. 

In  order  to  bring  this  program  and 
policy  out  into  the  open  and  in  full  gaze 
of  the  public  I  have  today  reintroduced 
an  exact  copy  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative A.  L.  MiLLiR.  of  Nebraska, 
on  last  Tuesday.  This  bill  known  as 
H.  R.  2620  introduced  on  March  18,  1947, 
expresses  the  same  purposes  and  the 
same  intent  as  the  original  bill  intro- 
duced by  me  on  January  6.  1947. 

The  obvious  and  admitted  purpose  of 
the  reintroduction  of  the  bill  by  a  Re- 
publican is  legislative  thievery  which  Is 
going  to  be  the  ertaWished  procedure  of 
the  Republican  Party  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains the  majority  party  in  the  House. 

If  this  is  going  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Republican  leadership  then  the  American 
public  should  know  about  it.  I  am  ready 
and  willing  to  accept  the  challenge,  and 
demand  those  who  deny  a  minority  party 
its  rights  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  the 
broad  daylight. 

The  Repubhcan  leadership  has  issued 
Instructions  that  whenever  good  and 
progres.<ive  or  constructive  legislation  is 
introduced  in  the  House  by  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Party  the  legislation  is 
to  be  reintroduced  by  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  Republicans 
are  to  take  full  credit  for  all  such  legis- 
lation and  initiative.  In  effect,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Republican  Party  to  entirely 
eliminate  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
House  for  all  Intent  and  purposes  of  con- 
structive legislation. 

In  this  particular  Instance  I  headed  a 
committee  which  has  worked  for  several 
months  on  many  bills  concerning:  the 
District  of  Columbia  penal  system.  Out 
of  the  studies  and  conferences  of  this 
committee  a  revolutionary  approach  to 
the  alcoholic  problem  was  brought  forth. 
The  import  of  the  proposed  legislation 
immediately  caught  the  popular  fancy 
and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  as  progressive  and  needed  legis- 
lation. The  alcoholic  problem  has  been 
declared  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  as  America's  No.  4 
problem. 

This  approach  to  the  problem  was  also 
an  obstacle  in  the  admitted  renewed 
march  of  the  prohibition  movement.  I 
an;  a  dripping  wet  and  I  am  opposed  to 
prohibition,  which  is  the  reason  I  believe 
those  of  us  who  can  drink  should  do 
something  about  those  who  cannot  have 
a  social  drink  without  injurious  results. 
Extensive  hearings  were  conducted  on 
the  proposed  legislation,  and  throughout 
the  he arincs  the  legislation  Is  referred  to 
as  the  Hebert  bill. 

Without  warning  to  myself  or  advance 
notice,  the  amended  legislation  resulting 
from  the  hearings  was  introduced  by  the 
Republican  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  Hebert  bill  has  now  become  the 
Miller  bill.  Since  then  I  have  learned 
that  the  gentleman  from  Net  .aska. 
Representative  Miller,  was  instructed  by 
the  Republican  leadership  to  reintroduce 
the  bill  in  his  name  and  that  the  further 
policy  of  the  Republican  leadership  is  to 
take  credit  for  all  good  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced  by  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 
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The  results  are  obvious.  This  policy  of 
the  Repubhcan  Party  means  the  com- 
plete elimination  rnd  destruction  of  the 
rights  of  the  minority  party  in  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  two-party  legislative 
body.  It  means  that  whenever  any  legis- 
lation proposed  by  a  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  meets  national  approval 
and  acclaim  that  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  acting  under  instructions 
of  the  Republican  leadership,  will  steal 
the  legislation  and  reintroduce  it  under 
the  name  of  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  which  party  will  take  full  credit, 
although  it  neither  created  nor  developed 
the  legislation. 

This  particular  legislation  and  myself 
as  an  individual  are  unimjxjrtant,  but  the 
principle  involved  in  this  policy  is 
most  important.  The  principle  involved 
strikes  at  the  very  fundamentals  of  our 
Constitution,  which,  while  acknowledg- 
ing the  re.sporu,ibility  of  the  majority,  at 
the  same  time  recognizes  the  duty  of  the 
minority  and  the  protection  of  its  rights. 
If  the  minority  in  this  Nation  is  to  have 
no  voice  or  right  in  the  affairs  of  this 
country,  then  we  are  not  far  removed 
from  a  complete  totalitarian  form  of 
government. 

The  Republican  Party,  which  has  given 
such  lip  service  to  the  removal  of  con- 
trols, now  advances  the  policy  of  abso- 
lute control  over  cverytliing  that  is  good 
and  constructive  for  this  Nation.  The 
party  which  professes  to  want  no  controls 
wants  all  control. 

It  is  time  that  the  American  people 
know  about  this  Republican  policy  in- 
stead of  a  further  piece  down  the  road. 

For  my  part.  I  shall  continue  to  be 
guided  by  what  legislation  is  good  or  bad 
for  this  country,  whether  it  is  introduced 
by  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party  or 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
shall  participate  in  no  party  carnage  or 
partisan  chicanery,  and  I  shall  oppose  at 
every  turn  the  legislative  thievery  in 
wliich  the  Republican  Party  how  indulges 
and  on  which  it  has  set  its  course. 


Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  East  Boston 
Branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

OF  MASS  \CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OED,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

CONGKESS  or  THE  UNTTBD  6TAT«8, 

House  ar  Rephesentatives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  19, 1947. 

BiBTHDAT    GXFT   COMMITTE*. 

East  Boston  Branch, 

Boston  Public  Library, 

Btfiton.  Mass. 
Gcmtlemem:  May  I  take  this  opporttmlty 
of  extending  to  you  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  the  seventy-flfth  anniversary  of  the 
East  Boston  Branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary. 

All  of  the  people  of  Boston  are  proud  of 
the  great  oontrilmtlan  to  the  community's 


educational  advancement  that  the  East  Bos- 
ton Branch  has  made.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
East  Boston  Branch  Library,  the  oldest 
branch  library  In  the  United  States,  will  con- 
tinue In  the  future  as  It  has  in  the  past  to 
add  luster  to  Its  record  of  public  service. 

It  is  Indeed  fitting  that  on  the  East  Boston 
Branch  Library's  anniversary  on  Thursday, 
March  20th,  the  occasion  be  celebrated  by 
presenting  equipment,  resulting  from  public 
subscriptions  and  donations  from  school 
children,  that  will  enhance  its  value  to  the 
people  of  East  Boston. 

I  am  honored  to  represent  the  community 
containing  the  oldest  public  branch  library 
In  the  country. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  KcnnDT. 


Forty  Questions  About  the  Greek-Turkey 
Aid  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  patriotic  Americans  are  op- 
posed to  communism  and  hope  that  its 
spread  in  this  coimtry  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world  can  be  stopped 
without  war  and  by  reason  of  the  ob- 
vious superiority  of  our  own  system  in 
its  benefits  to  mankind.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  pointing  out  dangers  of 
communism  for  many  years  are  now,  at 
long  last,  pleased  to  find  it  officially  un- 
popular in  Washington,  D.  C.  Yet,  the 
President's  address  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  on  March  12.  1947,  raises  some 
questions  which  need  to  be  answered 
frankly  by  the  administration.  Our 
judgment  is  no  better  than  our  informa- 
tion. Our  information  about  American 
foreign  policy  is  not  all  fiat  it  should 
be  by  reason  of  the  secrecy  with  which 
it  has  been  conducted.  It  is  also  a  little 
difficult  to  tell  just  what  our  foreign  pol- 
icy is.  It  seems  to  change  from  day  to 
day  and  to  have  no  consistent  being.  In 
the  past  14  years  it  has  ranged  all  the 
way  from  extreme  isolation  to  extreme 
Internationalism.  It  has  witnessed  ap- 
peasement of  Japan,  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia with  eventual  war.  made  against  the 
first  two  and  now  thinly  veiled  threats 
of  war  against  the  latter.  It  has  placed 
great  reliance  upon  the  United  Nations 
yet  now  bypasses  it  in  favor  of  imperial- 
ism. Today  the  administration  asks 
Congress  to  furnish  troops  and  money  to 
be  used  in  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  stop  communism  in  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

What  I  want  to  know  is — 

First.  Where  do  we  go  from  here  and 
where  do  we  come  out,  or  do  we? 

Second.  Can  democracy  be  sold  at  the 
point  of  a  gim  or  bought  with  dollars? 

Third.  To  what  extent  will  our  imder- 
taking  to  finance  various  foreign  nations 
limit  our  fulfilling  commitments  to  our 
own  people  at  home,  particularly  vet- 
erans? 


Fourth.  What  will  be  the  total  expense 
of  the  President's  plan  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States? 

Fifth.  When  was  our  Government  first 
informed  that  Great  Britain  desired  to 
cease  her  aid  to  Greece  and  Tuikey? 

Sixth.  What  commitments  to  Great 
Britain,  If  any,  by  inference  or  In  fact, 
concerning  aid  to  Greece  have  already 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States? 

Seventh.  What  agreements,  express  or 
impUed,  made  at  Yalta,  Potsdam,  Lon- 
don, Tehran,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or 
in  secret  meetings  at  any  other  place, 
exist  between  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  Great  Britain  with  reference  to 
other  countries  and  peoples? 

Eighth.  If  aid  is  extended  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  can  we  refuse  similar  assist- 
ance to  other  countries  threatened  by 
communism  and  civil  disorder? 

Ninth.  How  long  is  it  contemplated 
that  we  must  finance  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  support  them  in  a  military  way 
against  the  age-old  dream  of  Russia  to 
control  the  Dardenelles? 

Tenth.  Has  Great  Britain  given  any 
assurances  that  if  we  assume  the  eco- 
nomic and  miUtary  assistance  to  Greece 
that  she  will  be  able  to  and  be  willing 
to  carry  out  her  economic  and  military 
commitments  elsewhere  in  the  world 
without  further  help  from  us? 

Eleventh.  Who  will  exercise  control  of 
and  what  will  be  the  extent  of  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  money  pro- 
posed to  be  made  available  by  us  to 
Greece? 

Twelfth.  What  reason  do  we  have  to 
believe  that  after  the  proposed  loan  is 
used  the  Greek  Govermnent  will  have 
established  itself  so  that  it  will  not  need 
an  additional  advancement  to  prevent  be- 
ing absorbed  into  the  communistic  fold? 

Thirteenth.  Has  Great  Britain  agreed 
to  keep  her  troops  for  police  purposes 
in  Greece  or  can  we  expect  Great  Britain 
to  tell  us,  after  we  make  the  loan,  that 
other  commitments  require  withdrawal 
of  troops  as  well  as  economic  aid  by 
Britain? 

Fourteenth.  What  reason  do  we  have 
to  believe  that  Great  Britain  if  she  re- 
mains will  not  use  the  money  loaned  to 
establish  in  Greece  a  socialist  form  of 
government  substantially  the  same  as  the 
present  government  in  England  which 
has  failed  so  miserably  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilies  even  though  supported  by 
vast  loans  from  America? 

Fifteenth.  In  event  the  proposed  loan 
is  made  and  our  interest  then  in  Greece 
still  becomes  menaced  by  aggression  of 
Russia,  what  shall  be  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration  as  to  the  steps 
to  be  taken  to  protect  our  interest? 

Sixteenth.  Is  it  contemplated  that  the 
Greek-Turkish-aid-power-politics  iwlicy 
will  be  revived  in  China  where  it  failed 
its  first  test? 

Seventeenth.  Why  is  it  anticipated 
that  intervention  of  this  kind  will  work 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  when  it  failed  in 
China? 

Eighteenth.  How  can  we  reduce  our 
national  debt  when  saddled  with  foreign 
financial  undertakings  the  conclusion  of 
which  is  not  in  sight? 
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Nlneteenth.  How  many  AJaerlcan 
military  personnel  and  of  what  t;  pes  are 
tOLbe  sent  to  Greece  and  Turke^ 

Twentieth.  Will  any  funds 
expended  for  maintenance  of 
Turkish  military  forces? 

Twenty-first.  Does  not  our 
Greece  and  Tur'iey  under  the 
stances  proposed  by  President 
entail  the  at>andonment  of  the 
Doctrine  with  its  established 
that  if  E;jropean  countries 
North  and  South  America  we 
wise  keep  out  of  Europe? 

Twenty-second.  Does   the 
proposal  carry  with  it  the 
of   our   hopes   and   efforts   to 
United  Nations  capable  of 
such  situations  as  the  present? 

Tw-  *v.rd.  Will  not  this 

bypa^         -  :'•  UnitPd  Nations  t 

Twenty-fourth.  Why  is  it 
there  is  r  '  "~r.e  enough  for 
In  this  f        .   ncy? 

Twenty-fifrh.  Why  are  not 
Bank    and    International 
Pund  able  to  furnish  the  final 
sistance  required  by  Greece  and 

Twenty-sixth.  If  we  act 
UN  when  It  suits  our  purposes. 
nations  be  blamed  for  doing  "' 
will  thit  not  nullify  the  value 
pjfce  of  the  UN? 

Tuenty-seventh.  Are  we  layikg  down 
a  general  principle  which  wil  govern 
our  policy  elsewhere  in  the  w  )rld  and 
particularly  in  China.  Polanl.  Iran. 
Iraq.  Korea.  Pale.stine.  Anient  na.  and 
India? 

Twenty-eighth.  What 
and  .security  are  being  or  couk 
vlded  for  repayment  of  the  G 
Turkish  loans? 

Twenty-ninth.  Is    not    our 
move  Into  Greece  and  Turkey 
of  imperlalisr    and  power  polit 

Thirtieth.  Were     any 
conducted  with  Ru':sia  to  pers 
to    cease    intervention    in 
Turkey  prior  to  the  President" 
for  Intenrention  by  ourselves? 
Thirty- first.  If  an  economic 
is  to  be  laxmched  against 
abroad  what  steps  is  the 
prepared  to  take  to  fight 
home? 

Thirty-second.  What  Ls  the 
democracy  and  freedom  In 
control  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
the  people  want  it  in  place  of 
archy  in  one  and  dictatorship  ir 
•r  now  prevailing  and  to  which 
support? 

Thirty-third.  Why  is   Amer 
the  largest  national  debt  in  hi 
ing  called  upon  to  shoulder  th 
alone,  without  cooperation  of 
ed  fellow  nations? 

Thirty- fourth.  What  is 
our  administration  of  German 
commend  our  talents  in 
other  alien  populations? 

Thirty-fifth.  If  Russia  regar<|s 
try  into  Greece  and  Turkey  w 
pose  of  arming  peoples  on 
as  an  unfriendly  act,  do  we 
maintain  our  position  by  force 

Thirty-sixth.  If  we  are  to  wj  ge  every- 
thing ahort  of  a  shooting  w^r  againat 
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communism  wherever  we  find  it  abroad, 
should  we  not  stop  further  aid  to  Russia 
herself  and  to  her  satellites? 

Thirty-seventh.  If  our  policy  Of  financ- 
ing the  world  leads  to  bankruptcy  and 
inflation  at  home  will  that  not  be  an  aid 
to  communism  in  America? 

Thirty-eighth.  Will  not  continuation 
of  government  by  crisis,  a  technique  of 
recurrent  emergencies  we  have  faced  in 
the  past  14  years,  mean  continuation 
rather  than  elimination  of  Golvernment 
controls  and  to  that  extent  play  into 
hands  of  the  Conmiunists  in  this  coim- 
tr>? 

Thirty-ninth.  Since  extent  of  our  aid 
to  Greece  is  predicated  upon  the  survey 
and  reports  prepared  in  a  study  there  by 
Paul  Porter,  former  head  of  the  OPA,  is 
it  contemplated  to  try  OPA-WPA  the- 
ories in  Greece  and.  if  so.  what  prospect 
is  there  that  they  will  work  for  an  inter- 
national New  Deal  any  better  than  they 
did  at  home  where  they  had  tq  be  aban- 
doned? j 

Fortieth.  Will  not  a  policy  sijch  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  ^et  up  po- 
litical tension  and  an  armam-^nt  race 
between  the  United  State.?  and  Russia 
which  would  set  the  stage  for  an  overt 
act  of  war  as  soon  as  Ru.^,sia  li^s  finished 
developing  the  atom  bomb? 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1347 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
discuss  certain  remarks  which  were 
made  of  an  adverse  nature  in  regard  to 
the  Coast  Guard  during  the  debate  in 
connection  with  H.  R.  2436  and  the  re- 
port of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Ap- 
propriations. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommitee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  C.\NnELDl,  a  main  whom  I 
hold  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  pur- 
pose and  devotion  to  the  task  at  hand, 
has  made  certain  statements  With  which 
I  cannot  agree.  Since  the  Seventy-third 
Congress,  as  chairman  of  the)  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  I  hr\ve 
been  in  close  association  with  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  and  its  growth,  de- 
velopment, and  legislative  program.  I 
cannot  accept  without  a  word  of  nega- 
tion such  statements  as  my  distlngul.shed 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Canfield]  has  made  to  the 
effect  thai  his  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
IHiations  Committee  will  give  you  spe- 
cific examples  of  the  waste,  extrava- 
gance, and  grandiose  schemes  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  I  know  that  the  commit- 
tee in  placing  a  ceiling  of  $79,000,000  for 
Coast  Guard  expenditures  points  out 
that  this  is  $72,000,000  more  than  the  ap- 
propriation of  10  years  ago.  We  are 
dealing  with  1948  values  and  comparing 


them  with  those  of  1938.  Since  1938  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Bureau 
of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  have  been 
united  with  the  Coast  Guard  and  their 
appropriations  incorporated  in  one  ap- 
propriation. In  addition,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  by  the  acts  of  Congress  itself 
been  given  still  other  and  additional  re- 
spon.sibilities  which  require  funds  far  in 
excess  of  that  which  were  originally 
requested  by  this  service  for  its  1948 
budget. 

In  this  connection.  I  quote  from  the 
appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year  1947.  and 
the  report  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations committed  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  on  May  14.  1946: 

Certain  new  activities  growing  largely  out 
of  wartime  scientific  developments  are  now 
necessary  functions  ot  the  Coast  Guard  and 
serve  to  increase  materially  the  cost  of  op- 
eration. These  activities  Include  loran  sta-. 
tions,  an  entirely  new  use  of  radio  waves  to 
guide  ships  and  airplanes  at  sea.  weather 
stations  on  ships  located  strategically  in  tht 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  furnish  weather  In- 
formation necessary  to  air  transportation,  an 
air-sea  rescue  service  made  necessary  by  the 
great  increase  in  transoceanic  air  travel,  and 
other  duties. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  spirit 
of  peacetime  economy  whi'^h  must  be 
adopted  and  do  not  now  debate  nor  argue 
the  merits  of  a  greatly  expanded  Coast 
Guard. 

However.  I  do  wish  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  Hou?e  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  been  any  grandiose  Idea  of  this  serv- 
ice to  expand  Itself,  but  that  its  growth 
hus  been  brought  about  by  Its  wartime 
efficiency  and  the  fact  that  it  has  so  well 
performed  many  duties  throughout  the 
world  that  the  Navy  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  other  executive  departments 
have  required  the  Coa^t  Guard  to  per- 
form a  multitude  of  tr  ks.  Many  of 
these  responsibilities  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  were  they  performed  by  the  Army, 
N.ivy.  or  other  organization  that  organ- 
ization would  itself  be  required  to  pur- 
chase, build,  develop,  and  equip  facili- 
ties, and  to  train  and  educate  personnel. 
For  example.  If  our  fleets  need  aids  to 
navigation,  are  we  going  to  require  the 
Navy  to  duplicate  the  equipment  and  the 
service  available  from  the  Crast  Guard? 

I  have  for  long  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  rating  structure  and  ranks 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  I  have  consci- 
entiously served  on  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy:  in  such 
duty  I  have  been  ably  assLsted  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey.   This  gentleman  states: 

It  is  not  Intended  to  reduce  enlisted  per- 
sonnel below  the  19,500  ceiling  now  in 
effect.  •  •  •  If  the  Coast  Guard  will 
carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  bill,  the  reduc- 
tion will  be  made  In  officer  ranks. 

The  figures  will  prove  that  the  limita- 
tions of  funds  appropriated  for  pay  and 
allowances  will  not  maintain  19,500  en- 
listed personnel  and  a  requisite  propor- 
tion of  commissioned  and  warrant  cfB- 
cers.  The  maintaining  of  such  enlisted 
strength  would  in  fact  probably  require 
the  discharge  of  commissioned  officers 
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for  whom  the  Government  has  expended 
considerable  sums  in  education.  I  do 
not  say  that  no  reduction  should  be  made 
In  commissioned  officers,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  the  hands  of  the  Coast 
Guard  should  be  tied  in  ttiis  manner, 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  complete 
nullification  of  the  flexibility  which  the 
committee  claims  for  its  allocation  of 
funds  under  the  different  headings. 
Criticism  is  made  of  the  number  of  offi- 
cers and  petty  officers  in  the  Coast  Guard 
compared  to  the  number  of  nonrated 
men.  The  Coast  Guard  has  always  had  a 
large  percentage  of  ratings  because  the 
small  floating  units  operated  by  the  serv- 
ice require  petty  officers  for  the  deck 
watches  and  petty  officers  are  the  artifi- 
cers that  operate  the  machinery.  In 
other  words,  a  small  craft  with  eight  or 
nine  men  will  require  ratings  for  prac- 
tically the  whole  crew.  If  these  men 
were  on  the  larger  units  such  a  pre- 
ponderance of  ratings  would  not  be  had. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  in  order  to 
enforce  law.  the  man  in  charge  of  a  boat 
or  watch  must  be  an  officer  of  some 
category,  either  commissioned,  warrant, 
or  enlisted.  The  Coast  Guard  maintains 
over  one  thousand  shore  establishments, 
lifeboat  and  light  stations,  which  neces- 
sitate men  trained  for  their  specialty  and 
rated  for  the  responsibilities  of  their  po- 
sitions. These,  too,  are  small  groups  of 
men  and  often  the  group  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  petty  officers. 

I  desire  also  to  refer  to  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Robertson  J: 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
touched  on  the  deep-sea  operations  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Added  all  together,  we  have  a 
sordid  story  of  bureaucratic  expansion  at  its 
worst.  The  cut  the  commltee  has  made  Is, 
in  my  personal  Judgment,  completely  Justiiled 
beyond  question. 

Such  statements  as  this  I  regret  to 
see  in  the  Congressional  Record  refer- 
ring to  a  service  with  as  honorable  a 
record  as  the  Coast  Guard.  Deep-sea 
operations  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
engaged  are  something  for  which  this 
service  may  be  proud.  That  these  opera- 
tions are  not  due  to  any  grandiose  idea 
of  this  service,  I  quote  from  a  recent  let- 
ter published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  11.  1947: 

The  report  of  the  Approprlatlona  Commit- 
tee on  the  Treasury-Post  Office  bill  states: 
"It  was  never  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
the  Coast  Guard  should  become  a  'b'.ue- 
water'  organization,  extending  Its  functions 
far  beyond  the  coasts  of  the  continental 
United  States." 

On  June  22,  1938.  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  slgilM.  the  act  to  define  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Coast  Guard.  This  act 
declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Coast  Guard 
to  enforce  all  laws  of  the  United  States  on 
the  high  seas.  The  Pelagic  Act  (1912),  the 
Northern  Pacific  Halibut  Act  (1932),  the 
Whaling  Treaty  Act  (I93C).  the  Sponge  Fish- 
ing Act  (1914),  the  Migratory  Bird  Act  (1918). 
the  act  to  afford  aid  to  distressed  navigators 
(1837).  the  autbOTity  to  remove  derelicts  and 
fioatinf?  dangers  to  navigation  (1906).  the 
act  charging  the  Coast  Gu.ird  to  exteni  med- 
ical and  surgical  aid  to  the  crews  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  engaged  in  deep  sea  fishing  (38 
Btat.  387).  the  act  implementing  the  Safety 
at  Sea  Convention  of  1914  and  establishing 
the  International  Service  of  Ice  Observation 


and  Ice  Patrol,  so  as  to  avoid  another  Titanic 
disaster  where  a  trans-Atlantic  liner  col- 
lided with  an  iceberg  and  many  lives  were 
lost  (49  Stat.  1922).  are  all  acts  of  Congress 
extending  Coast  Guard  functions  beyond 
the  coasts  of  the  continental  United  States, 
most  of  them  necessitating  action  far  beyond 
those  coasts. 

I  am  certain  that  this  service  does  not 
deserve  such  adverse  comment  as  was 
gratuitously  and  unwarrantedly  heaped 
upon  it  by  several  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Appropriations  In  justification  of 
its  reduction  of  appropriation  and  limit- 
ing of  the  scoF)e  of  the  service. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10. 1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  news 
of  the  establishment  on  January  22. 1947, 
of  a  Small  Business  Unit  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  I  particularly  call  at- 
tention to  this  as  it  is  definitely  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  think  It  is  highly 
important  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice take  this  action  to  aid  the  small 
businessman  in  the  postwar  era,  and  I 
believe  Attorney  General  Clark  and  his 
associates  are  to  be  congratulated. 

In  announcing  the  creation  of  the 
Unit,  Attorney  General  Clark  stated  :- 

The  Small  Business  Unit  is  authorized, 
insofar  as  the  law  and  budgetary  limitations 
permit,  to  Invoke  all  the  power  which  Con- 
gress has  conferred  to  maintain  full  oppor- 
tunity and  free  competition  in  business.  We 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  problems 
of  veterans  seeking  to  engage  In  new  busi- 
nesses or  to  reestablish  enterprises  which 
they  abandoned  to  enter  the  armed  forces. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Berge,  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  de- 
clared: 

E:^ch  request  for  assistance  is  treated  In 
confidence  and  it  Is  not  necessary  that  a 
small  businessman  have  proof  of  a  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws  before  he  can  come  to 
us  with  his  problems.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  he  come  to  Washington  or  that  he  go 
to  one  of  our  field  offices.  A  letter  addressed 
to  the  Antitrust  Division  In  Washington, 
D.  C.  wUl  suffice  to  Initiate  a  study  of  the 
difficulty  and  an  early  determination  of  what. 
If  anything,  can  be  done  In  the  matter  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  by  any  other 
agency  or  department  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chalmers  HamiU  has  been  desig- 
nated Cliief  of  the  Small  Business  Unit, 
which  is  under  the  general  supervision 
of  Edward  P.  Hodges,  Chief  of  the  Com- 
plaints and  Small  Business  Section  of 
the  Antitrust  Division. 

Mr.  Hamiil.  a  native  of  Marshall,  HI., 
is  a  lawyer  and  former  manufacturer, 
formerly  counsel  for  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  and  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Bellas -Hess. 


The  Small  Business  Unit  will  carry  on 
the  following  functions: 

(a)  The  Small  Business  Unit  receives 
and  studies  the  complaints,  requests,  and 
communications  of  small  businessmen. 
All  such  matters,  presented  to  the  Unit 
are  held  in  strict  confidence. 

(b)  Wherever  necessary,  the  Unit  will 
make  contacts  with  representatives  of 
Government  or  industry,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  correspondence,  thus  saving 
the  time  and  expense  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

(c  It  will  furnish  such  advice,  guid- 
ance, and  suggestion  to  complainants  as 
may  be  deemed  helpful  and  appropriate. 

(d )  It  will  afford  the  complainant  such 
protection  against  unfair,  oppressive,  or 
predatory  business  practices  as  may  lie 
witfciin  its  lawful  powers. 

(e)  The  Unit  will  refer  any  violations 
of  the  law  disclosed  by  the  complaint  to 
the  proper  dinsion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

(f>  Veterans'  problems  will  be  given 
speedy  attention.  While  the  Department 
of  Justice  cannot  make  loans  or  award 
contracts,  the  Unit  will  assist  veterans 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  equipment  or 
materials  which  are  in  short  supply  and 
which  are  being  arbitrarily  allotted  by 
the  supplier  on  an  historical  basis  of 
purchase.  It  will  assist  them  in  obtain- 
ing a  fair  opportunity  to  secure  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  in  other  matters. 

(g)  While  the  work  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Unit  is  not  litigative  but  concilia- 
tory in  nature,  it  is  a  very  definite  anti- 
trust enforcement.  It  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  antitrust  laws  are 
well  enforced  If,  in  conjunction  with  our 
prosecutions  of  antitrust  violations,  an 
endeavor  is  made  to  eliminate  the  cause 
of  complaints  of  such  violations  In  their 
inclpiency.  without  instituting  lawsuits. 
By  assigning  a  small  group  of  men  to 
consider  specifically  the  problems  of  the 
small  businessman  we  can.  It  is  hoped, 
correct  situations  now  exi.<?tlng  in  the 
business  community  which,  if  uncorrect- 
ed in  their  early  stages,  would  ulti- 
mately require  the  Institution  by  the  De- 
partment of  antitrust  cases. 
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Democratixation  of  Gemany 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  20  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  several 
times  lately  there  have  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Rbcoro  comments  on  and 
extracts  from  a  statement  by  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  at  Moscow  relative  to 
the  democratization  of  Germany,  It 
seems  to  me  very  important  that  the 
statement  have  as  wide  circulation  as 
possible  because  In  the  conflict  of 
ideologies  the  word  "democracy"  is 
given  many  meanings.  Diflemt  mean- 
ings have  been  given  the  word  In  the 
course  of  history  throughout  the  cen- 
turies, and  there  are  different  meanings 


I 
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today  In  different  parts  of  thcj  world. 
The  statement  of  the  Secretary  was  so 
clear  in  his  definition  of  what  A.  nerican 
democracy  means  that  I  think  t^  e  entire 
statement  should  be  available,  ai  id  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendif  of  the 
Rccoio 

There  being  no  objection,  tht  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pnnte4  in  the 
Racoao,  as  follows: 


The  B«rlln  Coaftiwne*  tattructed  the  Al- 
lied Control  Authority  "to  preptir<  for  th« 
•Tvntual  r*con«truetlon  of  German  political 
life  on  a  democratic  ImmU  and  for  eventual 
peaceful  cooperation  Jn  internal  Ion  il  life  by 
0«rmai>y."  We  believe  that  that  directive 
•hould  be  nuMle  more  precoe  eu  »■  ,o  aeaure 
unity  of  proccdtn-e  within  the  dlffe^nt  Ger- 
man sonea. 

I  realise  that  the  word  "demccraclr"  la  glv. 
•n  many  Interpretattona.  To  the  American 
Oovemmaat  and  cltlren  it  has  a  bM  ic  mean 


tng.    Wt  Mleve  ttuit  human   tMl 

certain    inalienable    riKhta.    thnt 

wtoleh  may  not  be  given  or  taken  awky.   They 

Include  the  right  of  every  Indlvtdi  al  to  de 

velop  hla  rotnd  and  hU  aoul  In  wifya  of  hts 

own  choice  free  of  fear  or  coereion- 
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ily.   TV)  ua.  a  aociety  U  not  free  if  la^-abtding 
eltlaani  live  in  fear  of  being  denied 
to  work  or  deprtvad  of  life,  liberty 
pumult  of  happlneaa 

We  believe  that  the  raeonatructwii  of  Oer 
manv  on  a  deiograllii  baala  a«  cat  ed  for  by 
the  Berlin  ConfattM*  rtqulree  that 
within  each  German  etate  and  th 
of  the  occupying  authortiles  Rhoifid  aaaura 
tueh  right*  to  every  individual  ^A  effec 
ttvely   prevent   nny   r^vernmant 
however  powerfxil  or  however  nttiMleiw.  from 
taking  aurh  riKhta  from,  or  Impo  ilng  ittcb 
faara  nn,  any  in<llviduala.  howeve^ 
however  few     We  believe  tha'  tl: 
•ontrol  of  Qenaasy  by  the  AUiaa 
wuqw  epponvnity  to  mwoimra 
world  tba  alMtriiy  of  the  de^-r 
^*«>^^lch  m»f  proelalaMd  In  thi    \ 
tar  ai  'narter  of  the  tTniti-a  N 

Ui>!      '.      «ly,  the  Allied  Coiinc 
ytl  bam  aMt  to  acrM  upoo  lh«  ^UMaatlM 
naeaaaary  to  aaatira  polttleal  and 
ftaadom  in  all  part*  of  Oermmty 
taqtwnea  there  haa  been  no  uniftlrm  prep- 
aratloa  of  the  Oartaane  in  the  dllTe  ent  xonea 
fur  the  poiiuoal  raoooatniMloB  of 
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cordance  with  the  wlahea  of  their  members 
should  be  clearly  established. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  la  no  uniformly 
effective  j^uaranty  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  radio  In  all  parts  of  Germany. 
There  la  In  the  opinion  of  the  American 
Government  and  the  American  people  a  viul 
connection  between  modern  democracy  and 
a  free  press  and  radio.  Oovernmantal  dom- 
ination and  manipulation,  of  information 
media  in  the  Interest  of  the  Naxl  Party  were 
powerful  weapons  In  the  hands  of  the  anti- 
democratic Natl  re«tme.  If  antl-democratlc 
Ideologies  are  to  be  forever  ellcatnated  In 
Germany  we  must  certainly  permit  the 
people  of  that  nation  to  enjoy  an  unre- 
suicted  acceaa  to  Information  obtained  by 
roeacs  of  all  media  of  public  Ittformanon 
Including  press,  radio,  book  and  magKZlne 
publications.  &ims.  theater  and  music. 

In  the  fifth  place,  there  Is  no  uniformly 
effective  guarantee  of  freedom  of  movement 
for  persons  and  goods  throtighout)  Germany. 
Such  freedom  is  essential  to  the  davelopment 
of  a  sound  political  and  economDc  life  In  a 
peaceful  Germany.  The  original  reasons  for 
restricting  movement  of  G^-rmans  Internully 
no  longer  ealst.  The  German  military 
forces  have  been  disbanded,  the  Rteat  major- 
ity of  war  criminals  have  been  apprehended, 
the  Nad  organltattons  hnve  been  broken  up. 
and  active  Nasla  and  subversive  elements  are 
under  neeaaaary  control  and  sarveillance. 
Sinea  the  reasons  for  restricting  free  move- 
ment no  longer  prevail.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  time  haa  come  to  terminate  any  such 
restrictions  that  now  exist. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Allied  Control  Council 
haa  delayed  in  tak'ng  the  necesaairy  action  to 
ensure  the  otMervunce  of  these  prerequisites 
to  the  agreed  political  and  aeoncjmlo  objec- 
tives We  will  never  democratl«i  Germany 
by  the  mara  negative  process  of  deprlvlns 
Naais  of  their  poaltlona  and  mauenoe  We 
must  rather  take  an  active  p.irt  lit  the  eatab* 
lishment  of  the  essentials  which  t  have  out* 
lined  and  proceed  to  restore  G#rman  eco* 
nnmir  and  poiitiral  Ufa  upon  the  foundation 
whirh  they  provide. 

To  make  ■ubktanttal  prugreaa  In  this  dU 
ractlcn.  common  agreement  among  ua  Is 
aaaantlal,  The  United  States  delefation 
regards  the  principles  I  have  outUued  aa  of 
fundamental  importance.  I  ahall  later  cir* 
culate  a  propoaed  directive  on  the  subject 
which  I  htpe  will  have  your  igrmpnlhellc 
consideration. 
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International  Bill  of  Rifhti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  McGARVEY 

or  rSNNSTLVANtA      { 

IN  TRt  HOUSE  OP  RBPIttsniTATIVM 
Thursday,  March  20,  1947 

Mr.  McOARVEY.  Mr.  Speqker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  th  the  Rxc- 
okD,  I  Include  tht*  followlna  r«'^olutton: 

Wbaraaa  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Oommiaalon  Is  currently  engafao  in  prep^r* 
Ing  the  ftrst  draft  of  aa  international  bill  of 
rlffhts;  and 

Wbiraaa  thla  la  one  of  tha 
alagla  taaka  in  modern  timaa 
lat4on  and   Implementation   ar 
raquisltaa  to  a  juai  and  lasting 

Wharaaa  nawapaper  reports  of 
atonl  meetings  indicate  the  representative 
off  OM  nation  as  elnlmlng  that  aniy  a  small 
layar  aaparate*  man  from  the  anittini  nnd  thai 
tba  dlfltaraaoa  may  simply  ba  that  man  oaa 


think  of  someone  else  as  well  as  of  himself; 

and 

Whereas  other  newspaper  reports  Indicate 
that  the  representative  of  another  nation 
claims  that  the  bills  of  human  rights  pre- 
sented for  study  are  wrong  because  the  em- 
phasis is  on  the  rights  of  individuals  where- 
as the  new  trends  In  the  world  make  It  Im- 
poeslble  to  consider  Individuals  except  col- 
lectively: and 

Whereas  still  other  newspaper  reports  In- 
dlcste  that  the  representative  of  another  na- 
tion urges  the  deletion  of  all  the  following 
concepts:  "The  right  of  life,  of  personal  lib- 
erty: the  prohibition  of  slavery  and  compul- 
sory labor:  the  right  to  petition  national  gov- 
ernments and  the  United  Nations:  nonretro- 
actlvlty  of  penal  laws;  right  of  property:  pro- 
hibition of  unlawful  expropriation;  freedom 
of  movement;  and  freedom  to  resist  oppres- 
sion"; and 

Whereas  these  sentiments  are  In  direct 
conflict  with  the  natural  law.  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  pre- 
amble of  the  United  Nations  Charter:  Be  It 
therefore 

Rf solved.  That  we.  the  delegates  of  the 
Philadelphia  archdlocesan  Holy  Name  Union, 
regtilarly  assembled  at  this  March  a,  1947, 
quarterly  meeting,  hereby  respectfully  peti- 
tion the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
Pre:ilctent  Hiirry  .8.  Truman,  and  the  several 
Senators  and  congressional  Representatlvat 
of  the  districts  in  which  we  live,  to  duly  In- 
struct the  United  States  representatives  on 
the  Human  Rtght.n  CommlMlon  to  insist  that 
a  bill  of  rights  be  drafte-1  that  takes  com- 
plete cognisance  of  at  teast  the  following 
basic  truths 

I.  That  the  dignity  of  man,  created  In  the 
image  of  God.  obligatM  him  to  live  In  ac* 
eordanre  with  law  imposed  by  Grxl.  Coiiie* 
quently,  he  la  endowed  aa  an  Individual  and 
ns  a  member  of  society  with  rlghta  which  are 
Innllenable;  and 

II.  That  the  family  Is  the  natural  and 
fundamental  group  unit  of  society  and  Is 
endowed  by  the  Creator  with  inallannbla 
riKhts  antecedent  to  all  positive  law.  The 
frxmily  does  not  exist  for  the  state,  but  on 
the  other  hnnd  Is  not  Indejiendeni;  and 

III.  That  poiittral  authorny  la  entrvisted 
by  God  to  nntion*.  which  are  endowed  with 
righu  and  charged  with  the  obligntlon  of 
establUhing  justice,  of  promoting  the  gtn* 
eral  wrifnre  of  their  citiaens  and  of  cuoperat* 
lag  with  nfher  nntions  in  ftiriherlng  the  unl* 
veroal  welfare  of  mankind:  and 

IV.  Thot  the  human  family  constitutes  an 
organic  unity  «r  a  ■  orld  society  and  the 
atataa  of  the  world  I  ^a  the  right  and  duty 
to  associate  and  to  o-^anlae  In  International 
community  for  tiielr  common  wcUttre. 
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ImproTemtnt  of  Gemai  Food  Sihittion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wi\coNaiN 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  RlrttMlMTATIVM 

Thursday,  March  20.  1847 

Mr.  KBRATEN  of  WlsconMn.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  Ifkvc  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  ns(OnD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowlns  resolution  and  p«UUon: 

Wherwie  It  Is  the  deatra  of  all  Amarlcana 
who  btlleve  In  justiot.  fraadom,  and  hu* 
mauity,  that  all  naoaaaary  steps  be  taken 
which  win  promote  demeerntio  ideals  and 
humanitarian  oonoepta  among  the  people  of 
Oarmaay,  Auatria,  aad  Hunfary;  tad 
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Whereas  America  can  best  promote  these 
Ideals  and  concepta  by  Itaclf  being  the 
leader:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  /necesaary  that  these  three 
countries  should  be  aaslsted  In  the  recon- 
struction of  their  Industrial  life  In  order  to 
avoid  starvation  and  extreme  sulTering  in 
the  cities  of  these  countries  and  to  enable 
them  to  get  on  their  feet  so  that  they  will 
not  become  a  permanent  biu-den  upon  thla 
or  other  countries: 

Now.  therefore,  we  aa  llberty-lovlng  citi- 
aens of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  resolve 
and  petition  that  all  peaceful,  appropriate, 
and  necessary  means  be  employed  by  our 
President,  our  State  Department,  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  War  Department,  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
by  all  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  accomplish  immediately  or 
as  soon  as  possible  the  following: 

1.  To  open  the  Russian  aone  of  Germany 
ao  aa  to  permit  unhampered  relief  to  ba  ex- 
tended and  operated  by  all  groups  or  indi- 
viduals In  charge  of  relief. 

3.  To  improve  the  German  diet  to  a  mini- 
mum of  2,000  calories  and  Increase  the  tau 
ration  to  15  percent  of  the  total  calories, 
and  Increase  the  animal  protein  diet  to  IS 
percent  of  the  total  calories,  and  inasmuch 
as  nil  private  relief,  despite  Its  honorable 
pur]>ose  and  good  Intentions,  renwlns  entirely 
Inadequate,  It  becomea  the  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  whoaa  chargaa  theaa  con- 
quered people  are,  to  incraaaa  the  budget  to 
the  end  that  these  people  may  have  sumclent 
physical  strength  to  do  their  dally  work  in 
the  promotion  of  aelf-help  and  democratlo 
Ideals. 

8.  To  make  It  posnible  to  taaue  visas  tor 
German:  Austrian,  and  Hungarian  children 
ao  aa  to  allow  them  to  be  admitted  into 
American  homes  for  rehabilitation  and  to 
cause  to  ba  Isaued  nonquota  passports  to  Oar* 
man.  Aii<«trlan.  and  Hunitarlan  orpharui  who 
will  be  adopted  into  Amarloan  homes  and 
reared  to  become  American  oltiaana. 

Raapactfully  submitted. 

Wttvuam  BoctflTT  or  amsrica. 

NlW  Yoas.  N,  Y.,  Unwry  If,  1947. 


locqualititi  of  Pay  of  Ftdtrtl  and  Stat* 
Employtta 

BXTEN8T0N  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NnaaaKA 
IN  THI  R0U8I  OF  RBPRISINTATIVIS 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 
a  letter  from  Senator  John  Callan,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
the  Nebrai^ka  State  LeglMature. 

In  this  letter.  Senator  Callan  polnti 
out  that  the  Federal  Ctovcrnment  \n  mak- 
ing many  raids  upon  the  pay  rolls  In  the 
State  of  Nebranka.  What  Is  said  oT  Ne- 
braska can  be  repeated  In  all  of  the  48 
Statea. 

I  am  sendlnv  a  copy  of  this  letter  and 
these  remarks  to  the  leBt.^latlve  and  ap- 
propriation commutfM  in  tho  Hou.ne.  I 
earnottly  believe  these  committees  should 
give  It  M>riouM  thought. 

Cei  talnly  the  wage  scales  under  Civil 
Service  which  might  apply  In  the  dtlei 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  doei 


not  apply  to  the  less  populated  areas. 
The  burden  becomes  especially  hard  for 
a  State  like  Nebraska,  where  the  Federal 
Government  had  as  of  April  1948  27,500 
people  on  its  pay  roll.  The  wage  scales 
paid  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  cannot 
be  and  should  not  be  matched  or  equaled 
by  the  State  government.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  private  enterprise.  The  27,500 
people  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Nebraska  is  probably  more  than 
was  employed  by  all  the  State,  county. 
city,  and  municipal  governments  in  the 
State. 

If  this  Congress  falls  to  cut  down  the 
unnecessary  Government  activity,  they 
will  be  rendering  a  poor  service  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

The  letter  follows: 

NsaaAaKA  Stati  LxoisLATuax. 
Lincoln.  Nebr..  March  10,  1947. 
The  Honorable  A.  L.  Miun. 

United  States  House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAa  RcpRXSENTATivt  MaLCR:  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  the  Nebraaka  Leg- 
islature wishes  to  call  yo\ir  attention  to  a 
motter  with  which  you  are  probably  already 
familiar,  and  to  ask  thnt  you  use  your  best 
efforts  In  devising  a  solution  to  the  problem 
presented. 

A  considerable  dagraa  of  competition  ex- 
ists in  Nebraaka  between  certain  agendea  in 
the  State  government  and  thoae  of  the 
National  Government  In  securing  employees. 
In  this  competition  the  State  of  Nebraska 
Is  at  a  decided  dlsadvuntafa  bacausa  of  the 
tnarked  difference  In  salary  aoalea  of  the  two 
governmenta  Engineers  In  our  department 
of  roads  and  Irrigation  receive  higher  of- 
fers from  the  United  Htntea  Reclamation 
Bervloe,  or  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Bngl- 
neers.  Proftssori  at  the  Univeralty  of  Ne- 
braaka Collega  of  Agrirultura  accept  poal- 
tlona with  the  Prderitl  Department  of  Agrl* 
culture  at  40  or  ftO  percent  tncreose  In  sal* 
arlei,  Clerical  amplnyeci  in  the  State  cap* 
Itol  frequently  reaign  to  accept  civil  aervlee 
positions  with  Federal  agenclaa.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  the  agendas  of  the  State  govern* 
ment  are  opernting  under  nn  even  greater 
handicap  than  would  normally  be  true  when 
there  Is  a  scarcity  of  trained  help 

Wa  readily  agree  that  Income  and  living 
coats  have  aoarad,  and  that  inlarles  mnst  be 
Increased  accordingly.  We  concede  the  prin- 
ciple that  adequate  aalarlea  must  be  pnld  if 
competent  help  Is  to  be  aecurad  and  retained. 
Our  complaint,  however,  arlsea  from  the  fact 
that  tha  Padaral  aalary  scale,  at  least  for 
some  poaltlona,  aaama  unwnrrantedly  high  In 
Nebraska.  It  Is  quite  poaslble  that  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  0..  and  aoma  Xaatarn  States  where 
both  per  capita  Incoma  and  cost  of  living  are 
much  higher  than  they  are  In  Nebraska,  the 
Federal  salary  scale  may  be  entirely  In  line 
with  tboaa  of  both  private  buslneaa  and  the 
agendea  of  tba  State  govemmanu.  That, 
however,  la  definitely  not  tha  oaaa  In  Ne- 
braaka. It  la  obvious,  of  oouraa,  that  when 
a  Nabraakan  acoepta  a  position  with  tha  Fed. 
aral  Government  and  Is  sent  to  California  or 
tha  District  of  Columbia,  he  must  be  paid 
a  aalary  comparable  to  that  of  other  p«rsons 
In  a  lU(a  position,  but  It  la  dUOcult  to  see  the 
naoaaalty  for  paying  aalarlas  In  local  Fed* 
aral  aganolaa  so  much  above  thoaa  paid  fur 
almllar  sarvlcaa  by  private  business  or  oorra* 
apondlng  aganolaa  of  the  State  govarnmant. 
Hoping  that  this  matter  will  raealva  your 
sarious  eoaalderatlon.  and  with  bast  wtshta, 
X  aitt« 

•luoeraly  youra, 

JOMM  I.  CaxxAM, 
CHofrman,  Commlffea  on  tH«  tadgef. 
NebraalM  UgUUturt, 


Carroll  B.  Reecc  aod  Our  Fareifn  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  Toax 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRX8ENTATIVI8 

Thursday.  March  20,  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
prolonging  an  unfortunate  controversy 
born  of  Ineptitude  and  nurtured  in  par- 
tisanship. I  feel  a  word  of  commendation 
should  be  extended  to  the  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  body  from  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Carroll  B.  Reece,  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  for  his  forthricht  refusal  to 
accept  the  thesis  presented  by  Mr.  Gael 
Sullivan,  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  that  these  two  instrumen- 
talities seek  to  exercise  a  machine  con- 
trol over  the  action  taken  by  Congress 
In  the  present  world  crisis. 

Mr.  Reece  has  pointed  out  in  his  re- 
ply, as  even  the  Washington  Post  can- 
didly admits  editorially  this  morning,  the 
obviously  political  purpose  of  the  move 
In  that  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  release  the  contents  of 
the  letter  to  the  press  at  the  same  time  it 
was  delivered  to  him.  It  la  but  another 
instance,  as  the  Republican  chairman 
with  admirable  restraint  refrained  from 
pointing  out.  of  the  Democrats  Jumping 
on  the  band  wagon  and  rushing  into 
print  In  an  attack  on  coRununl.<;m  after 
they  had  sat  back  complacently  for  yean 
and  allowed  the  snake  to  sink  iu  fangs 
deep  into  the  sinews  of  our  Oovernment 
and  spew  Its  poisonous  venom  through- 
out the  land. 

Also  de.^ervlng  of  commendation  are 
the  distingultihed  gentlemen  from  Mich- 
igan and  Texas,  Senators  Vandinsixo  and 
CoNNALLr.  for  their  disavowal,  patriot - 
ically  with  equal  vehemence,  of  this  111- 
concclved  move,  to  put  it  charltftbly.  of 
the  Democratic  hierarchy.  Of  course,  we 
take  him  at  his  word  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  did  not  know  of  this  blast 
from  Democratic  headquarters.  The  re- 
sentment he  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  is  only  natural.  He  has  labored 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  to  present  a  united  non- 
political  front  to  the  world  as  they  have 
ably  and  diligently  represented  this  coim- 
try  in  the  family  of  nations. 

No  less  bitter.  I  am  sure.  Is  the  resent- 
ment of  many  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  across  the  aisle  at  this  lll-con.<tldered, 
presumptuous,  chauvinistic  exhibition  by 
the  executive  director  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  I  know  that  tfewy 
repudiate  such  tactics  as  completely  m 
has  the  Senator  from  Texas, 

The  p)-oblem.i  which  our  country  faoSs 
today  in  the  international  field  are  loo 
grave,  too  complex,  too  far-reaching,  to 
be  made  the  objects  of  political  maneu- 
vering for  position. 

Ai  illustrative  of  the  universal  rebuke 
from  the  preu  which  Mr.  Bulllvan'i  ef- 
fort at  sllcknets  has  so  JusUfiably  re- 
ceived, under  leave  to  extend  mj  remarks, 
I  Include  the  editorial  comment  of  Mr. 
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Arthur  Krock  m  It  appeared  yesterday 
in  the  New  York  TImea: 
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^AiTtaAN   AIM   asetm: 

ruUTtCAL  AOVANTAOI  ON  CaAVB  U4U 
m  tMUVMi  CAM 

ily  Artltur  Kroek) 
WAnNiNttToN,  lUreh  II.— Tne 
b*ini  uh)  ci(tv«r  and  tvyUMI  le 
thiiK  to  iMttoaa  advantage    eem 
the  irHveel  Hmm  «(  rortlm  poU 
MatlM'a  MtMPlK  wvre  not  toreae*  n 
fcudiHHKm  iiair  u(  iht  Dei — 
tMnat  niw^mti  wMii  u  mm 
Qa»l  duUmui.  IIM  eMOtttln 
Mitfl  th*  Irttur  to  B  CArtroU  llee« 
pt! '"""'^  national  cHaJrw"    thai 
i<  >   in  the  •enat* 

Bmaior  Mmva  N  V*m»iNi««t<  u\ 
ttMM  pNMai  aeAinit  it,  iind 
OoNNMXT  tollewed  Ma,  tM 
tnat  elMuM  Iwve  keen  okettua 
elear. 

Mr   ■uUiTkn  U  a  lundaome, 
vt^ung  mnn  frtun  Chlaafo, 
M»T>«r  M  Kvilv'i  eekool  of  politi 
mm  Deal -a  tehool  of  aooaomioe. 
v«mb«r  ■  tteeuon  NaiHu  tailed 
him  a«  proof  that  ttaere  U 
auen  alumal  10  leaniir  th* 
eonunue  to  wtn  rr<>aid«ntl«l 
la  uard  to  p^i  >*  Ahd  power 

party'a  dupt^i^^--^  *»<!,  likt  mn 
baa  keen  alleettd  In  judgaient  b 
Unure  of  the  Ntw  Daal. 

As  plneh-biticr  for  Robert  K. 
ttte  bAtional  ekalnMa  of  the 
Party.  Mr.  SulUVAa  to  attxioua 
rteord  (or  alertneaa  and,  hnving 
turcd  on  the  prinoipie  that  tha 
paople  lovt  KlickntM  for  Its  own  r 
natural  that  tht  letter  that  tot 
critlcitm   m  the  Srnaia  today 
peal  to  bin. 

It  would,  ibey  reaaonad 
ontle  headqvaitera.  put   the 
la  a  hole  aMI  let  votaa  in   I 
party  eandidate^ -which  u  the 
the  National  Committee.    The 
would  be  put  in  a  bote  beeauae.  ti 
nt-c9  aimed  tiM  aanUeato  ^^ 
Mr.  SulUfMi— •  twn-paHy  atat 
torainf  Hieldint  TrtmMn*a  new 
atalat    fovtun    P^»-"»»    " 
wouM  kaoeme  the  "Me  Too" 
their  eootrol  of  Oeafre«e. 

R   Mr.   Retoe  refuaed.   the 
would  ka  put  In  a  bole  keoauae  a 
of  taelatloBtom   and  noaooop— 
vlUl   forelvn   laeue  could   be 
them.  A  charfe  that  waa  made 
and  with  |l<x<d  baaia  tn  IMO  and 

Abuve  all.  tbia  rMMonlng 
Dtmoeratto  National  Committee 
paar  very  aharp  and  clever,  and 
can  people  reward  thoee  qualitiea 
And  the  lett«r  ahouM  be  made  pi 
any  anawer  wwi  laeelved.  eo  tha 
llclty  vahw  MUht  accrue 

Mr   ■ntUean  thought  very 
•obtme  and  the  letter  waa  pt 
ttca  la  a  trade  to  tu  protaaaloaal . 
and  that  to  the  plane  on  which 
Icaa  haadlmg  of  a  hiRh  exploaiv) 
eelved.    Kwn  when  the  materli  I 
the  face  of  the  Demoerattc 
mlttec,  Mr.  suiuvan  toaued  a 
nouncmg  Mr.  Rcece'a  reftaaal 
signer,  which  by   lU  triumphan 
plied  that  the  gravity  of  the 
Is   still    unrecogniaed    at 
quarters. 

But.  as  Mr.  VANDCNBnG  said 
CoNNALLT  echoed,  bipartisan 
will  die  in  revolt  It  one  party 
seeks  to  make  use  of  It  to  gain 
*  advantage  over  the  other.    And 
possible  to  Interpret  Mr.  Sullivan  i 
any   other   way.    The   Republlcjfn 
In  Congress,  not  Its  natlonail 
make  the  decision  poaed  by  tha 
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message.  Any  maneuver  that  to  taken  as  an 
attempt  to  pressure  or  ambarraai  tha  ma- 
jority as  It  faces  this  heavy  reeponalbillty 
to  a  diaaervict  to  the  bipartlaan  approach. 

Mr,  Bullivan  w  a  (ornter  eolle|ie  lecturer 
on  pubUe  admtniatratlon  and  teunomipe,  a 
former  divinity  aiudent  and  a  man  with  a 
reputation  for  ability  In  certain  Itnea,  But 
he  haa  played  politiee  with  a  ^ailoita  city 
and  nntitinal  machine  for  many  ytara,  which 
0«vel<i|ia  a  kiitd  «>r  iituriuiblllty  lu  the  (aOl 
that  thece  are  mmt*  public  »UUi|tluna  (rem 
which  the  technique  Of  the  pmfealilnnal  poll* 
tictau  to  wiaely  eKCluded  ky  both!  mural  and 
practical  oonsideratlona. 
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Tdt  True  Meanini  of  Conitnrttton  of 
Mineral  Reiourcei 

EXTENSION  OF  RITMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  RUSSELL 

or   NCVADA 

IN  TlIK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRISIHTATIVM 
Thursday.  March  30.  1947 

Mr,  RU88ELL.  Mr.  SpcAkcr,  under 
leavt  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric* 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
John  A.  Church.  conuiUing  engineer, 
which  clearly  seta  forth  the  need  of  a 
prosram  for  the  wise  utilization  ol  min- 
eral resourcea.and  the  true  mctning  of 
conservation  of  those  re.^ourccs ; 

It  baa  been  urited  In  aome  quarters  that  as 
a  Nation  we  should  leave  uur  ore  reeeives  tn 
the  ground  and  depend  for  our!  postwar  re* 
quUrements  on  foreign  sovMcea,  saving  our 
home  supply,  while  we  exhauat  the  world 
ouuide  Thii  Idea  reals  on  a  ptfufound  mts* 
eonception  ot  the  art  of  mining  and  the  d?* 
velopment  of  ore  resourcea.  It  lustimea  that 
every  pound  of  ore  In  the  grouad  Is  known, 
and  tltat  we  have  only  to  reach  oiit  our  hands 
and  pick  it  up  when  an  emergenicy  aiiaes  It 
alao  aMumea  that  the  cxuemoly  complex  op* 
aratlona  of  ore  concentration,  imelting  aud 
rednlni  ean  ke  ntanned  and  iatarttd  over 
nitht. 

The  real  truth  to.  that  a  mkte  to  necea* 
aartly  a  slow  growth,  and  that  even  In  ground 
known  to  be  mineraltacd,  the  precise  locattott 
of  the  ore  and  provision  of  the  meana  of 
access  to  it  must  be  consttintiy  pushed  In 
advance  of  actual  minlns.  or  the  mining 
Itnelf  will  soon  decline  and  Anally  come  to  a 
atop.  It  to  true  that  some  ore  bodies  at  or 
near  the  surface  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely explored  and  delimited  by  drill,  so 
that  mining  can  be  planned  In  detail  for 
yenra  ahead.  But  even  these  are  covered 
with  blankets  of  barren  overburden  which 
mvut  be  removed,  section  by  section,  before 
the  ore  beneath  U  accessible  tk>  future  ex* 
traction.  In  underground  mlnea,  the  con- 
tinuous ac.irch  for  ore  and  Its  methodical 
opening  up  tn  preparation  for  mining  are 
absolutely  prerequisite  to  malntalnUig 
steady  production. 

Furthermore,  in  emergency  tbe  element  of 
time  is  vital.  To  sink  a  deep  ahaft  requires 
many  months,  and  to  open  up  a  block  even 
of  proven  ore  requires  months  longer.  If 
by  some  legerdemain  all  the  copper-ore  re- 
sources of  tbe  United  States  had  been  known 
five  or  sL"  decades  ago  and  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  save  them  untouched  for  use  in 
the  World  War.  we  should  have  found  our- 
selves on  the  morning  of  December  8.  1941, 
without  a  pound  of  domestic  copper  avail- 
able and  no  proepect  of  getting  any  for  many 
months  to  come.  Nor  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  war  coxild  we  have  achieved  more 
than  a  part  of  the  production  we  actually 
•njoyed.    Tbe  only  practical  aource  oX  do- 


meatto  orea  In  emerfeiMy  to  a  golnt  Indus* 
try.  working  on  developed  ore  bodies  an<l 
suffed  and  manned  with  miners,  mlllmeit, 
and  ameltermen  who  know  their  work  by 
dally  experience. 

When  a  mining  induatry  haa  onoe  keen 
developed,  as  uura  haa  keen,  It  cannot  be 
aukjeeted  to  prolonged  ihut-down  without 
aerlnua  It^  of  reaoureea,  Very  few  undei- 
ground  mines  are  dry.  They  muat  ke  cou- 
•tantiy  pumped  out,  and  frequenUy  the 
penalty  nf  failure  to  keep  them  pumped  out 
U  rotted  and  broken  timbering,  e«v«d 
ground,  admixiuie  of  waste  rock,  and  lrr<'« 
eoverable  loaa  n(  ore.  In  a  mine  operatii  g 
in  hoavy  ground,  maintenanee  and  repair  of 
hntiiatcwava  and  other  main  worklnga  mu.it 
be  cotttinunus,  Where  mining  to  carried  tn 
by  rnvinff  methnda,  or  ky  shrinkage  atniHi, 
In  which  <ire  i«  bhstvd  dnwn  and  left  in  tl  e 
Btopes  (chnm))friii  to  be  drawn  o(T  later,  the 
caving  of  barren  aui«»wnlla  or  roof  during  a 
shut*dnwn  ean  so  dilute  the  ore  a*  tu  deatrny 
Its  value.  By  value  at  thto  point  la  maattt 
uaerulneaa  In  a  national  emergency;  tl  e 
diluted  ore  wt)Uid  require  more  manpowir, 
mor«»  roncentratlng  (;tcilitie«,  and  more  lime 
for  Its  b«>nrnclation  than  the  Nation  In  a 
great  emergency  can  spare. 

These  are  the  ph\*alcal  facts  with  whKh 
mining  methods  and  mining  economy  have 
to  deal,  and  the  same  condltlona  would  >)e 
equally  effective  In  damaging  our  ore  re- 
sources. If  the  Induatry  were  drastically  cur- 
tailed by  a  mistaken  attempt  to  set  aslle 
those  retiovircea  for  emergency.  In  t  te 
Arid  nf  metsls  It  has  been  shown  that  t  le 
outiilde  world  h!«s  need  for  all  the  metal  that 
It  on  rensonnbly  Insist  upon  producli  g. 
The  United  ststes,  on  the  other  hand,  nef  da 
a  domestic  Industry  callable  of  rlsli^g  in- 
stantly to  eme!,?cncy.  but  no  Industry,  eape- 
clfllly  a  mlnlHR  Irduatrv,  can  reapond  unloas 
It  is  in  sound  and  hentthy  operating  condi- 
tion when  the  emergency  arises 

The  forrgfltng  dlicusalon  deala  with  the 
practical  conditions  which  govern  the  use  of 
ore  resources  tt  Is  a  discussion  of  eonser\  a* 
tlon,  and  it  leada  directly  Into  the  bront  er 
asptcta  of  conarrvatlonnl  policy,  wh^ch  can- 
not be  better  stated  than  in  the  word*  ef  l)r, 
C.  X.  Leith,  one  of  the  world'a  atithorlttes  in 
mineral  rean\irce»  and  a  leader  In  our  mine'al 
atratetiy  during  the  war;  * 

"CoiuiervRtion  I*  a  prhnary  consideration 
of  any  mineral  policy.  Oy  conNrvatlon  a'e 
mean  efncirnt  rx traction  and  tise,  not  hoatd- 
Ing  By  stabiltaxtipn  we  mean  the  elTort  of 
balanclnit  supply  and  demand  of  world  m  n- 
erals  to  avoid  bad  effecta  on  industry,  atar  d* 
arda  of  living,  and  labor  conditions,  and. 
alMve  all.  the  waste  of  Irreplaceable  resources 
caused  by  the  overdevelopment,  overprodnc* 
tlon,  and  violent  awirg«  in  prieee, 

"Because  mineral  resourcea  are  exhaustible 
and  Irreplaceable,  oonservatlon  and  atabill- 
xation  are  almost  synonymous  requirrmenta 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Induatry  ijid 
the  nations  concerned.  Efflclent  extraction 
of  minerals  with  a  minimum  of  waste  re- 
quires continuity  of  operation  and  pr  ces 
adequate  to  permit  of  cofiservatlon  practl  .*es. 
Stabillzntton  commonly  requires  higher  than 
competitive  prlcca  when  they  are  at  the 
bottom  of  their  cyclic  awings.  An  outsta  id* 
Ing  example  of  conservation  through  stat  lu- 
xation Is  the  huge  saving  of  oil  resulting 
from  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  oll-8tj  tea 
compact.  Excessive  competition  in  the  or  In- 
eral  industries  in  the  past  has  resulted  In 
overproduction  and  low  prices  which  in  turn 
have  made  it  impoeslble  to  carry  on  tha 
neceasan,-  conservatlonal  practices  of  extiac- 
tlon.  Excessive  taxes  have  sometimes  .lad 
the  same  results.  Only  the  best  and  hl?h- 
grade  parts  of  resources  could  be  proflthbly 
extracted  and  the  rest  was  often  left  in  s  Jch 


'Principles  of  Porelgn  Mineral  Policy  of 
the  United  States,  published  in  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  January  194d. 
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condition  thai  It  eotUd  be  reeovered  only 
at  great  expense.  If  at  all." 

Ittla  dlscuakiuit  makes  It  olear  that  In  the 
wise  uttilaatlon  of  mineral  reeoureee  eonaer* 
vauon  begins,  not  in  total  abatlnonoe,  kui, 
ai  the  ntuntent  when  thoee  rosouroee  are 
opened  up  ft>r  use,  Prtim  that  moment  tm« 
ward,  the  rMimnstbUlty  devolves  on  the  ii|)«r> 
aitir  tu  Darry  un  exiracuun  as  eOktontly  sitd 
with  as  Utile  waaie  as  pusalkle,  within  tlte 
Umii  of  hu  power  Ui  puitirol  events  But 
eom|tl<>tely  uutahle  that  uower,  and  reserved 
solely  to  the  nailoit  at  large,  to  the  power 
to  safegitard  hia  oiieiatiuua  tr\u\\  uverde* 
velopoMnt,  overproduction,  and  over««iinpe« 
tttlon  In  the  world  beyond  the  national 
buuudaries. 


UbtrtUilBi  Poitkl  Rf  itricttoBi  on 
GonuBf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WHOoMsnt 
Of  THl  ROUBB  OP  RIPRUKNTATIVn 

r^itraday.  March  tO.  1947 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  WUoonaln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Ricoao.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  and  petition: 

Whareaa  it  la  the  drslre  of  all  Amerteans 
who  believe  Injtutloe,  freedom,  and  hiunan- 
Ity  that  all  neoeasary  steps  be  taken  which 
will  promote  demoeratlo  ideato  and  human- 
itarian concepts  among  the  people  of  Oer- 
many,  Austria,  and  Hungary:  and 

Whereas  America  ean  beat  prumots  these 
Ideala  and  oonoepto  by  itaalf  being  the 
leader;   and 

Whereaa  the  preaent  nermiaalble  U-potind 
private  food  and  olotnlng  parosto  to  ths 
ahove  oountrles  are  entUely  InadeqtMU;  and 

Whereaa  mlUiona  of  our  oiUaeus  are 
ready  and  willing  to  provide  aorely  needed 
clothing  and  food  to  their  friends  and  rela- 
ttvts  In  the  above  countries: 

Now.  therefore,  we  petition  the  President, 
the  Department  of  State,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  Treuury  Department,  the  Senate, 
the  Houar  of  Hepreeentatlvca.  and  all  other 
depart Micuta  and  afaneles  of  the  Oovornment 
that  poatal  regulations  be  llberaliasd  to  the 
extent— 

1.  That  restrictions  on  gift  parceto  be  llftad 
to  the  extent  at  least  that  larger  and  more 
frequent  aliipmruts  may  be  made  to  indi- 
vlduato  and  prottps  in  ths  above-meuUonsd 
three  oouutilce: 

2.  That,  consistent  with  necessary  eeou- 
rlty.  censorship  of  malto  be  removed  and  a 
free  and  unhampered  interoourae  between 
the  dtlaens  of  those  ootintries  and  the  cltl- 
■ana  of  our  own  country  bt  promoted: 

8.  Thitt.  oonstotent  with  necessary  security, 
the  ramalnlng  paru  of  the  "poatal  block- 
ade"—namely.  th«  prohibition  of  sending  let- 
tars  other  than  atrlctly  personal  and  private 
messages,  the  proliibition  of  sending  any 
printed  matter  including  books,  newspapers, 
magsalnea.  pamphleu.  catalogs.  OoNoacs- 
axoNAL  Rbcobo.  etc.,  and  the  prohibition  at 
sending  pictures  or  photos  be  eliminated. 

4.  That,  consistent  with  necessary  security, 
full  wireless,  cable,  telephone,  and  air-mail 
services  between  the  countries  mentioned 
and  our  own  United  States  be  immediately 
reinstated. 

Beepectfully  submitted. 

Stkubkn  SoctcTT  or  Aionca. 

New  Tock.  N.  T..  JanxMry  29, 1947. 


StMltr  Wilef*!  Record  m  BtkAlf  tf 
AfrkttUart 

KXTBNSXON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiauuNRiN 

nt  mi  iiNATi  or  nti  unitd  btatii 

r/lwrsrfay,  Marrh  10  {hgiflatit^f*  day  of 

Wtdnt^tday,  Fifbtyatu  19  > ,  1947 

Mr,  WILEY,  Mr.  Prcatdent,  I  beltevt 
that  from  Umt  to  time  every  Itglalttor 
ahould  make  available  to  hta  oonslltu- 
•nU  a  review  of  hta  recoid  on  given  i.ub- 
JecU.  such  a*  agttculture.  so  that  they 
may  obtain  a  elear  and  broad  picture  of 
hia  actiViUea  along  this  line. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimoua  oonnent 
that  there  be  reprinted  tn  the  Appendix 
of  the  RkooKD  excerptt  frun  varloui 
•peeehea,  statemenu,  and  other  ma- 
torlala,  which  have  largely  been  pub- 
lished    tn     tht     CONORKfMtONAt     Rk<!ORD 

since  I  came  to  the  Senate  In  January 
1839,  reporting  on  my  acUvltlot  on  be- 
half of  the  farmerg  of  my  State  and  of 
oUier  States. 

I  f(^l  that  through  theae  exoerpta  not 
only  will  my  constituent.^  have  a  chance 
to  note  my  efforts  in  the  past  and  at 
preaent.  but  from  them  they  will  be  able 
to  understand  the  role  which  I  expect 
to  play  in  meeting  their  problems  in  the 
future— the  problems  of  177.000  Wiscon- 
sin farmers.  The  problems  of  the  farm- 
ers In  1947  and  1948  and  In  later  years 
will  undoubtedly  be  very  similar  to  prob- 
lems which  we  have  onoountered  in  the 
past— problem!  of  surpluses,  of  foreign 
Imports,  of  partty  pricea,  of  rtalng  coota 
of  production. 

The  farmer,  as  X  have  often  pointed 
out.  hajt  always  beon  the  backbone  of  tha 
Nation,  I  feel  that  whe(l)or  he  be  en- 
lated  tn  poultry  acUviUos.  in  dairying, 
tn  fur  farming,  in  truck  farming,  tn  bee 
keeping,  in  livestock  breeding,  tn  lot- 
glng.  or  In  any  other  farming  activity, 
he  must  be  given  the  protection  wlUch 
his  vital  role  In  the  Nation  merits. 

The  problems  of  farming  cannot,  of 
course,  be  con.sldcrcd  only  as  of  them- 
selves; they  are  Interwoven  with  every 
other  phase  of  our  economic  life— \rlth 
labor,  with  business,  with  transportation. 
Nevertheless,  there  arc  obviously  many 
apeciallied  aspecu  of  farming  in  which 
loflalators  must  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
wtscomm'B  aeaicm-TtniM.  ncroarANcs 

Wisconsin,  I  may  note,  stands  first 
In  the  Nation  in  milk  production— 15,- 
600  000  pounds  in  1945— in  number  of 
siio5.  In  corn  for  sliage,  in  number  of 
milk  cows,  in  tame-hay  production,  in 
clover  and  timothy  hay,  in  peas  and  beets 
for  canning,  sweet  corn  for  procesfing, 
hemp  acreage,  cheese  output — 515.000,- 
000  pounds  In  1945,  equal  to  half  the  Na- 
tion's total — and  condensery  products. 

It  stands  second  in  alfalfa  acreagti.  in 
cucumbers  for  pickles,  in  cabbage  for 
kraut,  cranberry  production,  and  alsike 
clover  seed. 

The  Badger  State  ranks  third  highest 
in  all  cattle  and  calves,  creaniery  bolster, 
red-clover  seed,  cabbage  production,  and 


casein  production.  It  holds  fourth  place 
tn  production  of  oats,  of  honey,  and  of 
green  lima  beans  for  proceatlng. 

In  the  light  of  these  farts,  my  elTortg 
to  promott  Wlsconaln'a  urtoulturf  and 
America's  agriculture  art  revttwed  tn  tho 
oompilaiion  which  I  ttttd  to  Ute  doak 
and  nak  to  have  printed. 

There  btlng  no  objection,  the  excorpts 
w«re  ordtrad  lo  b«  pilntod  in  the  Rmoib. 
ai  followi: 

less 

I,  aiaaoN  u.  leae;  samu  lasaBawoii  sraaaao 
atmr  asioNe  yaaisaas,  an  ttaaaMt  aiu.  ■ 
MTaoaoooB  to  evaPtitB  raau  voaaoaoedaM 

Mr  Wiiar,  Mr.  Healdeal,  at  this  tlaM  I 
ask  unsnimntM  consent  of  the  Srimte  to  sub* 
aut  a  reaotuuon,  wbloh,  if  asreed  to,  will 
authortae  the  eouru  of  ths  land  to  suy  tore- 
closure  prneeedlBgi  u|Mn  real-estate  asort* 
gages  to  the  United  ttates. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  now  have  •  •  •  Oovemmeot  mart- 
which  are  being  foreoloaed  by  the 
)ds  upon  farms  frooi  which  the  tamp- 
an cannot  get  stidlrient  ( income)  to  live.  aeS 
because,  in  s  ntUijortty  of  cases,  they  have  nol 
worked  hard,  but  because  market  eondltlone 
of  the  product  tbey  produce  hate  made  IS 
Inxpoaslbie  for  them  to  excbange  that  prod- 
uct for  a  auaelrnt  number  of  dollars  to  make 
a  living. 

lu  my  own  SUte.  where  it  oosu  the  farm- 
ers from  ai.ao  to  la.OO  a  hundred  to  prodtiee 
mUk,  they  are  eelling  that  milk,  tn  the  ma- 
jority of  oaaes,  for  70  eenu  to  a  dollar  a  hun- 
dred, ntey  are  not  to  blame  for  that  altua- 
tlon.  They  have  worked  hard,  They  are 
producing  the  prodtict.  Now.  the  taxes  and 
Insurance  and  Interest  on  Oovemment  ob- 
llgaUons  require  payment,  aitd  thev  eanno4 
meet  the  bill.   So  the  Oovemment  foreeloeea. 

In  tbe  county  Immedlauly  north  of  osy 
county  In  Wtooonsin  there  are  400  fomslo- 
Burea.  Thto  to  one  ot  the  areateet  dairy 
ootuitlss  in  America.  I  am  Informed  that 
to  Ave  eounUes  surrotuidlBg  a&y  eoonty  there 
are  l.flO0  foreoloaurm  by  Oofenuaenl 
agencies. 


s.  Afaa  e.  lese:  fooraor  sMaaioa-s  rwa  vaaM- 

laa;  a  aiu  la  iNraoaocas  to  aaeroaa  Tin 

DUTY  aATt  aO  A8  TO  NnLfi  SACK  TN8  StnilOt^a 

Mioao  ov  eoaaiaii  n^as 

In  the  beautiful  Wlnconsin  northlande   i 


farms. 


many 


ot  eoHsMuea 
eo-ealled  fa 


fw 


Mr.  President  (at  the  present  rate  of  for- 
eign Imporu)  this  growing  industry  tn  thto 
country  wtU  be  wipad  out.  If  this  oootmtasa, 
the  small  fox-fur  tsrmar  wlU  lose  bto  Invaat- 
ment  and  hto  buslnem  before  the  year  to  over. 
£n  ay  8uu.  be  to  already  unable  to  saeet  Ma 
feed  bills.  Inside  of  another  year,  even  tha 
largest  fox-fur  produoara  in  thto  counuy  vlU 
be  forced  to  the  wall. 

To  prevent  thto.  Mr.  President.  I  latroduoe 
a  bill,  which  I  aak  may  be  printed  in  the 
Rnoao.  relating  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain fcx  furs  Imported  Into  the  tlalted  SUtaa. 
s.  armn.  it.  lese:  aooeiuw  wmooitanr  cHnaa 

No  meal  ean  really  be  complete  without  a 
bit  of  Wieconsln  cheeee.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  President,  there  to  something  aboot 
cheeee  that  is  productive  of  good.  It  does 
not  create  gas  on  the  brain,  and  wlthotit 
gas  on  the  brain,  thto  country  will  not  go  to 
war.     I  Laughter.] 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  President,  there  are  •evetai  kinds  of 
cheese  that  come  from  Wtoeonttn,  and  aQ 
o«  them  are  good.  No  matter  whst  one's  ail- 
ment may  be.  cheese  Is  the  remedy.  The 
sctenoe  ot  food  chemistry  teUa  us  that  there 
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would  be  less  need  for  rouge  If  cl 
batter  wen  eaten.     Tbere  would 
dtroreee.  because  cheese  and  but. 
hmrmony  and  rationality.     There 
more  contentment.    Mr.  President 
•aw  a  cheese  eater  or  a  butter 
did  not  radiate  Joy.     Why? 
foods   are   the   nearest   to  Natxire^ 
food. 

Why?    Well.  In  the  summer 
the  juicy  grasses,  out  of  the  swe< 
clover,  out  of  the  lusdoxis  alfalfa 
spring  water,   the  greatest   chemllt 
world — the  milk  cow — makes  this 
In  the  wintertime,  out  of  the  si 
the  nut-brown  corn,  out  of  prou^d 
and  oats,  and  out  of  hay  and 
turns  out  the  same  product. 


3ese  and 

be  fewer 

tend  to 

irould  be 

rou  never 

qater  who 

these 

perfect 


seas  )n 


out  of 
t -seen  ted 
and  cool 

In  the 
cod:  and 
age  from 

wheat. 
alTalfa,  she 


month 


f<  od. 


che<ses 


Beventy-flve    years    ago    this 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  Qourishlng 
Industry  In  Wisconsin  by  Mr.  Ches 
who  built  Wisconsin's  first  cheese 
Ladoga,  near  Ripon.  Wis.,  which  Is 
the  birthplace  of  the  Republican 
years  i^o.  the  29ih  of  last  month 

A  pound  of  Wisconsin  whole  milk 
represents  four  quarts  of  clean 
Wisconsin    cheese    Is   a   health 
consln  cbecae  provides  high   foo<3 
low  eost.    Wisconsin  natural 
their  surprisingly  high  food  valiie 
telns,  in  fats.  In  phoephorus.  Iron 
clum.    all    so   essential    in    the 
bones,  flesh,  and  muscles,  and  in 
the  functions  of  the  body:  but 
Wisconsin  cheese  contains  yitami 
Ing  Wisconsin  cheese  a  concen 
building    and    growth-stimulatin 
high   value.     And   Wisconsin 
nomical  compared  with  other 

While  I  realize  that  many  of 
Senators  are  at  lunch.  I  desire 
I  have  seen  many  of  them  taking 
mins  for  noiu-ishment.     I  suggest 
tise  Wisconsin   cheese,  and  see 
better  they  will  get  along 

Wisconsin  cheese  as  one  of  Natlire 
perfect  foods  contains,  in  additi(  n 
teins.  fats,  phosphorus,  iron,  am  I 
an  abundance  of  vitamins. 

ChscM  is  easy  of  digestion 
•bsorbed  by  the  body. 


the 

cheese 

er  Hazen. 

rrctory  at 

ramous  as 

Party  85 


cheese 

]  ure  milk. 

Wis- 

value   at 

retain 

In  pro- 
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test 
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Wisconsin   cheese  Is   the   only 
can  be  served  in  any  -part  of  the 
salad  to  dessert,  and  at  any  time 
Do  your  body  good  by  acquiring 
/^  sin  cheese  habit.    Eat  Wisconsin 

lUarly  for  Its  food  value,  for  its 
for  its  taste  appeal.    Wisconsin 
for  every  American.    It  is  good  for 


U  e 


Che  >se 


4.  APaiL  24.   1939:   A  KAOIO  AMjaCSS  A]  MOUNCING 
THX     CCEBKaTlON     IN     WASHINCT  :N     OF     7S 
or  WISCONSIN  CHZSSEICAKII  G 

1  rere  hardy 
when 
Ihdustriotis 
Swiss, 
ibuted    to 
dairy 
nsin    the 
fn.    These 
natural 
grass- 
4ore  than 
•rs  of  the 
the  back- 
ing is  the 
in  the 


200  000 


•n»e  early  settlers  In  Wisconsin 
pioneers  who  drove  cattle  with 
they   came   West.    Sturdy   and 
people.      Scandinavians.     Germaiis 
Dutch.    English,    and    Irish — cont 
lay    the    foundation    for   the 
farms    which    today    make    Wise 
greatest  dairy  State  in  the  Nat 
people   (otmd    in    Wisconsin 
advantases.  temperate  climate 
lands,  and  crystal-clear  waters 
a.000.000  dairy  cows,  foster  moth 
human  race,  today  make  dairying 
bone  indtistry  of  the  State,     bair] 
largest  single  agricultiiral 
United  States. 


mai  y 


enterpi  Ise 


We  are  proud  to  celebrate  Wisconsin 
Cheese  Week  in  Washington,  th ;  Nation's 
Capital,  this  week  with  fitting  eremonies 
and  festivities.  Tomorrow  mom  ng.  Tues- 
day. AprU  35.  at  11  o'clock,  the  t  iggest  and 
best  cheese  in  the  world.  Wisconi  ins  2 JOO- 
poUDd  eheeee.  U  bein«  exhituted  it  the 
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steps  of  the  Capitol  Building.  Goliath,  as 
the  big  cheese  is  called,  has  come  here  from 
Madison,  Wis ,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  and  will  be  displayed  throughout 
Washington  during  the  week.  A  cheese 
statue  of  Vice  President  Garner  will  be  pre- 
sented to  his  wife  on  the  Capitol  steps  to- 
morrow. 

Luncheon  clubs  and  civic  organizations 
are  featuring  Wisconsin  cheese  on  their 
menus  this  week.  Stores  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  are  emphasizing  Wisconsin  dheese  sales. 
As  a  climax  to  the  week's  cheese  activities, 
Wisconsin  natural  cheese  will  be  served  in 
the  Senate  and  House  dining  rooms  on  Fri- 
day. April  28,  which  Is  the  date  of  the  dia- 
mond Jubilee  birthday  celebration.  Simul- 
taneously, thousands  of  people  will  gather 
at  Ladoga,  Wis.,  on  the  site  of  the  State's 
first  cheese  factory,  to  honor  Chester  Hazen, 
the  man  whose  foresight  and  courage  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  great  indu3try  in  Wis- 
consin, America's  dairyland. 

S.  MAT  2,   1939:   THE  FARMERS  FACE  A  CRISIS  AND 
MUST    BZ    SAVED    BT    COORDINATED    ACTION 

It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  forget  that  the 
160,000.000,000  American  farm  investment 
totters  on  the  brink  of  financial  annihila- 
tion. In  Washington  it  is  perilously  simple 
for  us  to  Ignore  the  gaunt,  tanned  man  who 
swaps  his  toil  in  a  losing  barter,  in  which 
his  rightful  wage  is  lost  in  the  shifting  sands 
of  commodity  price  levels. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  {senate — and  I  shall  not  take 
more  than  5  minutes — the  fact  that  we  do 
not  seem  to  be  getting  anywhere  in  solving 
the  farm  problem.  To  me  it  is  the  greatest 
problem  before  the  American  people,  because 
the  farms  of  the  Nation  constitute  the  eco- 
nomic backbone  of  the  Nation.  We  sit  here 
and  laugh  and  talk  and  discuss  other  Issues 
and  let  the  backbone  crack  up. 

Several  months  ago.  because  every  sector 
of  our  farm  group  had  Individual  bills  in- 
troduced, I  suggested  the  need  of  a  coordi- 
nated bill  wherein  every  farm  scKtion  would 
be  represented.  Nothing  came  tf  that  sug- 
gestion, so  on  the  28th  of  March  I  introduced 
an  amendment  to  House  bill  S269.  calling 
for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,000,  t50,- 
000.000  of  which  was  to  be  used  under  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  AAA  Act  to  buy  surplus  butter. 

•  •         .      •  •  • 

Up  to  date  no  coordinated  bill  has  been 
whipped  Into  shape,  no  bill  representing  the 
interests  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  so  forth. 

•  •  •  •  '  • 

My  real  object,  however.  In  rising  to  my 
feet  at  this  time  is  to  pray  to  th(is  session  ot 
Congress  that  they  will  recogniz^,  as  most  of 
us  do  not  recognize,  the  serious  situation  of 
the  farmers.  I  mean  that  they  are  literally 
bleeding  to  death.  Letters  to  this  effect 
continually  pour  in  from  my  Stjate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  April  27  I  submitted  to  tbe  Senate  a 
resolution  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  a  supplementary  way  of  aiding  the 
farmer.  In  the  resolution.  I  suggested  that 
the  President  investigate  the  ffeasibliity  of 
entering  into  some  barter  arrangement  to  ob- 
tain materials  which  we  do  noQ  produce  in 
this  country  by  exchanging  dairy  products 
for  them. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  prlc^  the  farmer 
gets  for  his  milk  which  produces  butter  and 
cheese   is   away   below    what    it   should   be. 

•  •  •  •  • 

During  the  past  year  the  Gov^nment  and 
its  agencies  accumulated  abotjt  80.000000 
pounds  of  butter.  No  tfort  was  made  by 
the  Government  to  dlqioee  of  that  butter  in 
foreign  markets,  and  no  effort  is  now  being 
nuMle.    It  hung  like  the  sword  of  Damodee 


above  the  heads  of  the  farmers  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  market  for  butter  and  milk 
products  dropped  to  its  present  ruinous  levol. 

Several  months  ago  I  talked  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  about  that  situation,  and 
I  a^aln  talked  with  him  several  weeks  ago, 
suggesting  that  this  butter  be  sold  in  for- 
eign markets  even  If  a  loss  had  to  be  taken, 
since  the  loss  the  Government  would  sustain 
was  nothing  compared  with  the  loss  tie 
farmers  were  sustaining  because  of  the  de- 
preciated market.  At  that  time  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  Secretary  himself  that  he  a:Jd 
ttoe  President  and  others  felt  that  the  Ame  1- 
can  people  would  not  approve  such  a 
step.     •     •     • 

While  I  feel  that  this  decision  was  honestly 
arrived  at,  I  think  it  was  a  foolish  decision. 

6.    JUtT     19.     1939:     A    BILL    IS    INTRODUCED    TOS 
PROMOTION   OF  SOUND   DAIRT   PEACTICIS 

Mr.  President,  back  In  the  spring,  I  made 
some  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
which  I  characterized  the  Idea  that  came  out 
from  Wisconsin  In  relation  to  handling  the 
dairy  problem  as  the  'Wisconsin  idea."  It  In- 
cluded dairy  products  In  the  so-called  bajlc 
commodities  pnd  provided  for  parity  pty- 
ments  for  milk.  •  •  •  I  ask  consent  at 
this  time  to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  'or 
the  promotion  of  sound  dairy  practices  aad 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  ot 
milk  and  its  products  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

7.  NOVEMBER  2,  1939:  A  LETTER  TO  A  WISCONSIN 
CONSTITUEirr  PLEDCINO  AU)  TO  PRESEllVK 
AMERICA  S  MINK  PRODUCERS 

Thank  you  for  your  informative  letter.  1 
agree  heartily  with  you  that  the  American 
mink-pelt  market  must  not  be  unduly  ile- 
pressed  by  a  dumping  of  pelts  on  the  Ameri- 
can market  which  might  ordinarily  have  b<  en 
sold  abroad.  I  have  already  contacted  the 
State  Department  on  this  matter. 

1940 

8.  MARCH  19,  1940:  THE  DAIRT  FARMERS  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN AND  OF  AMERICA  ARE  NOT  RECETVrNO 
ADEQUATE  Am  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

The  farmer,  especially  the  dairy  farmer  Is 
the  Nation's  Nd.  1  forgotten  man  so  far  as 
Government  aid  is  concerned.  Out  of  almost 
a  $1,000,000,000  appropriation  for  agriculture, 
it  seems  singularly  strange  that  the  dairy 
farmer  does  not  get  much  help.  The  oily 
item  in  the  entire  bill  that  Is  earmarked  for 
the  dairy  Industry  is  an  appropriation  for  ;he 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  and  that  provl  3es 
for  total  salaries  and  expenses  of  $731'05, 
out  of  which  amount  $353,580  may  be  ex- 
pended for  personal  services  in  the  Distric-  of 
Columbia.  That  does  not  leave  much  for  the 
dairy  farmer  himself.  The  bill  is  top-he  »vy 
in  Its  administrative  costs  and  lopsided  In  its 
benefits. 

We  must  remember  that  the  dairy  fanner 
gets  none  of  the  parity  payments.  Ther;  is 
also  provision  for  the  disposal  of  surplus 
commodltle<;.  $85,000,000  being  appropriated 
for  that  purpose,  but  that,  too.  fails  to  pull 
the  dairy  farmer  out  of  his  economic  bog 

"On  March  30  last  year,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  then  pending  asking  thai  an 
additional  $50,000,000  be  \ised  for  the  pur- 
chase of  dairy  products. 

"Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  certain  tables  which  show  how  farm 
Income  in  1939  compares  with  the  farm  In- 
come in  1929.  They  show  that  Wisconsin,  the 
great  dairy  State,  now  ranks  forty-second  in 
the  list  of  State  farm  Incomes  (in  compar  son 
to  their  respective  position  in  1929).  C  )m- 
pared  with  other  States,  she  is  receiving  low 
only  72  percent  of  what  she  received  in  1929, 
whereas  other  States,  which  are  recei  ing 
great  sums  from  the  Government,  have  in- 
comes over  100  percent  parity.  For  exan  pie, 
we  can  consider  Arizona  108  percent,  Florida 
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104  percent,  Horth  Carolina  lOS  percent,  and 


leo    acres,    Wls- 


>o  on, 

•  •  • 

Average    AAA   payment, 
consln.  equals  $120. 
Average  AAA  payment.  Com  Belt,  $400. 

t.    MAT    27.    1940:     SENATOR    WILET'S    WTT.I.    FOt 
NATIONAL   DAIRT   DAT    IS   PASSED 

Mr.  WiLET.  Mr.  President,  I  am  authorized 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry to  report  back,  without  amendment. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  254;  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  present  consideration. 

Mr.  McKellar.  Mr.  President,  let  the  joint 
resolution  be  stated  by  title. 

Tne  Presidtng  OFFicra.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  requests  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  254,  which  will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  L*ci5L».TTVE  CuE«K.  A  Joint  resolution 
(8.  J.  Res.  254)  providing  for  the  observance 
of  National  Dairy  Day. 

The  Phestdiwg  Officer.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  reao- 
lutlon  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  etc..  That  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
dairy  products  the  President  is  hereby  re- 
quested, by  proclamation,  to  designate  a  day 
in  the  month  of  June  1940  as  National  Dairy 
Day.  wtiich  may  be  appropriately  observed 
throughout  the  United  States." 

10.  NOVEJm-B  14,  1940:  AN  ADDRESS  DELIVTPFD 
AT  SIIEBOTCAN,  WIS..  BEFORE  TTTE  WISCONSIN 
CHTESE  MAKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  ON  WATS  AND 
ME\NS  OF  IMFBOVINC  CHEESE-M AXING  CONDI- 
TIONS 

I  want  you  to  know  at  the  very  out- 
set of  our  discussion  that  I  stand  re?dy 
at  all  times  to  do  anything  and  everything 
that  I  can  to  assist  the  dairy  farmers  and 
the  cheese  producers  of  Wisconsin.  That  has 
consistently  been  one  of  my  malor  objec- 
tives in  Congress,  and  my  legislative  record 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  my  activities  In  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will  bear  me 
out  on  this  point. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  believe  that  the  marketing  of  cheese  will 
be  materially  bettered  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  packaging  problem.  We  must  make 
cheese  easy  to  handle  and  easy  to  sell  In 
attractive  containers.     •     «     • 

I  believe  that  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
problems  of  tlie  dairy  industry  and  of  the 
cheese  maker  will  be  found  in  scientific  ex- 
ploration— in  research.  Our  modem  Wis- 
consin cheese  factory  Is  a  far  cry  from  the 
pioneer  farm-kitchen  cheese  factory,  but  we 
must  continue  our  march  of  progress  so  that 
our  product  becomes  even  finer  and  its  use 
even  more  wldcrpread.  With  the  closing  of 
the  European  sources  of  production,  there 
tB  a  new  challenge  to  us,  a  challenge  to  make 
a  product  which  will  ansv,er  every  require- 
ment of  those  ccm&\mier8  who  formerly  pur- 
chared  European  cheeses. 

It  is  entirely  conceivable  also  that  we  may 
develop  new  and  allied  cheese  products,  new 
types,  and  new  varieties  which  may  open  up 
new  markets.  I  have  a  similar  hope  for  the 
dairy  industry  in  general  because  I  know 
that  when  casein  is  utilized  in  Industry 
more  extensively  and  when  the  other  by- 
products of  the  dairy  industry  are  properly 
used,  we  will  be  well  on  our  way  to  solving 
the  dairy  problem.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  byproducts  of  casein  will  sup- 
plant bone  and  bakelite  in  many  commercial 
oees  today.  Yes,  I  believe  it  Is  pos^ble  for 
the  laboratory  to  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  solution  cf  our  dairy  problem.    •     •     • 

I  have  personally  presented  tvery  Senator 
of  the  United  States  with  Wisconsin  ^eese. 


and  too  often  I  have  those  same  Senators 
return  to  me  with  the  story  that  they  want 
to  secure  more  of  that  cheese  but  are  unable 
to  purchase  it  in  retail  stores  throughout 
the  East.  Part  of  our  problem  must  bs  to 
create  a  great  many  more  sales  outlets.  That 
is  the  simple  economic  philosophy  which  is 
one  cornerstone  in  almost  all  sales  programs 
today. 

In  connection  with  creating  more  aales 
outlets  I  might  mention  that  a  great  many 
States  under  the  so-called  police  powers 
granted  to  them  under  the  Constltutlod 
have  set  up  trade  barriers  which  would  elim- 
inate Wisconsin  dairy  products  from  enter- 
ing their  State.  The  reasons  which  are  given 
for  these  regulations  are  absurd.  There  can 
be  no  valid  reason  for  keeping  Wisconsin 
milk  out  of  any  State. 

It  can  be  shipped  on  fast  trains  in  glass- 
lined  refrigerator  cars  so  that  it  will  airive 
at  its  market  in  perfect  condition.  The  only 
possible  reason  for  barring  it  from  any  State 
Is  merely  to  create  an  economic  blockade.  I 
am  opposed  to  this  economic  border  warfare 
between  States,  i  want  to  see  that  every 
State  In  the  Union  has  the  privilege  of 
drinking  Wisconsin  milk  If  It  so  desires. 

1  Introduced  legislation  to  eliminate  this 
guerrilla  warfare,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
fight  against  this  unwarranted  discrimina- 
tion against  Wisconsin  products.  If  we  are 
to  have  national  unity  In  the  larger  sense. 
it  is  essential  that  we  have  It  also  In  an 
economic  sense. 

1941 

11.  MARCH  10,  1941:  BRING  THE  AGRTCUITUTW 
DEPARTMTrNT'S  DMRT  DIVISION  CLOSER  TO  THE 
IQLKS  BACK  HOME 

There  are  too  many  swivel-chair  farmers 
looking  after  the  farmer's  Interests.  We  do 
not  need  our  present  great  Agricultural  De- 
partment here  In  Washington.  Why  cen- 
tralize everything  here?  If  the  Army  em- 
ployed In  that  building  were  put  back  iti  the 
sections  where  it  coiild  operate  effectively, 
where  the  cotton  division  could  get  clotie  to 
the  cotton  farmer,  where  the  wheat  dlv:aion 
could  get  close  to  the  wheat  farmer,  where 
the  dairy  division  could  get  close  to  the 
dairy  farmer,  we  might  get  results. 

18.  APRIL  a,  1941  :  A  PLEA  FOR  ADEQU.WT  FOREST 
PRODUCT  RESEARCH  FUNDS  BEFORE  THE  SENATS 
AGRICULTUKE  AND  PORrSTRT  COMMITTEE 

I  am  referring  specUQcally  to  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison.  Wis.  I  wish 
to  urge  at  this  time  that  the  laboratory's 
appropriation  be  increased  from  $&32.5(:0  to 
$1,232,000,  with  the  proviso  that  $e00,0i)0  of 
this  $1,232,000  be  allocated  specificaUy  in 
equal  parts  to  aircraft  research  and  for  other 
military  uses  of  wood. 

During  the  last  World  War  the  Forest  I'rod- 
QCts  Laboratory  was  the  only  Federal  Insti- 
tution concerned  wholly  with  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  mechanical,  physical,  and  chemi- 
cal properties  of  wood  and  wood  products. 
At  that  time  the  laboratory  operated  on  a 
24 -hour  basis.  In  other  words,  our  past  ex- 
periences demonstrated  Its  effectiveneas  In 
defense  work. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  the  present  time  Industries  related  to 
forest  products  ?rupport,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, some  13,000,COO  people.  In  order  to 
continue  this  support  it  Is  vital  that  research 
In  forest  products  not  only  be  maintained 
but  increased. 

I  maintain  that  It  Is  the  obligation  of  Gov- 
ernment (and  It  Is  a  traditional  obligation  in 
this  case)  to  carry  on  research  in  lorest 
products.  If  there  were  no  other  reason.  It 
would  be  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  on  this  research  becaxise  tt 
Is  such  a  large  owner  of  timber  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  Informed  that  otir  Federal  Govern- 
ment, at  the  present  time,  owns  about  one- 


third  of  the  eo-called  saw  timber  in  tbe 
United  States.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
almost  three  and  one-half  million  farmers 
who  are  small  forest  owners. 

It  is  Impossible  for  these  farmers  and  small 
forest  owners  to  participate  In  any  program 
of  research  other  than  the  Government  pro- 
gram. In  other  words,  the  type  of  forest 
owner  and  operator  which  we  encounter  In 
most  sections,  and  in  Wisconsin,  is  usually 
more  of  a  farmer  than  an  Industrialist. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  my  State  the  United  States  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  in  1932  moved  from  its  small 
quarters  to  a  marvelous  new  modem  struc- 
ture at  Madison,  Wis.  This  building  repre- 
sented limitless  possibilities  for  forest-prod- 
ucts research,  but  throughcut  the  past  8 
years  of  almost  unlimited  Federal  spending, 
this  laboratory  has  been  treated  as  a  kind  of 
step-child,  and  has  consistently  received  In- 
adequate appropriations,  so  that  its  facili- 
ties— and  this  Is  a  Government  institution, 
mind  you — have  never  been  adequately  uti- 
lized and  its  research  has  never  been  as  com- 
prehensive as  It  should  have  been. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  has  not  been  a  single  year  since  1928 
when  Congress  has  appropriated  more  than 
$665,000  for  research  in  forest  products.  At 
the  present  time  the  appropriation  is  $632,500 
and  that  is  $9,000  less  than  it  was  In  1S32. 

IS.  APBIL  S,  1941 :  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVnra 
THE  CRITICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  WISCONSIN  DAIRT 
FARMS 

About  20  percent  of  the  farmers  in  Wiscon- 
sin who  live  near  cities,  within  certain  milk- 
shed  areas,  are  getting  the  cost  of  production 
(nr  more  out  of  their  milk.  That  leaves  80 
percent  who  were  probably  getting,  during 
1939,  about  90  cents  a  hundi-ed  for  their  milk. 

It  takes  on  the  average  100  pounds  of  milk 
to  produce  46 1/2  quarts.  In  other  word!, 
80  percent  of  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  dur- 
ing 1939  averaged  less  than  2  cents  a  quart 
for  their  milk. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Two  cents  a  quart  is  all  the  farmer  re- 
ceived, while  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere,  consumers  are  paying 
18  cents  a  quart  for  their  milk.  What  kind 
of  a  society  have  we  arranged  that  gives  to 
the  man  who  invests  and  produces  and  works 
and  sweats  less  than  the  cost  of  production, 
while  It  gives  all  the  cream  to  the  man  who 
works  3  or  4  or  5  hours  a  day? 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  of  tbe  ways  to  materially  aid  the  gen- 
eral farm  economy,  incidentally,  is  by  retain* 
ing  the  American  market  for  the  American 
farmer.  We  have  not  determined  our  prices 
on  our  great  surplus  cro^  on  the  basis  of 
American  standards  and  American  costs  but 
in  the  world's  market  centers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  bead  of  the  Grange 

does  not  have  an  idea  which  might  work  into 
this  picture.  I  give  it  for  wtiat  it  is  worth. 
His  idea  is  that  farmers  should  be  p&id 
something  to  grow  certain  products.  Such 
payments  are  called  "incentive  payments." 
Incentive  payments  could  be  made  to  fanners 
for  growing  crops  which  are  not  now  grown. 
They  could  l>e  paid  to  farmers  for  growing 
specialty  crops  needed  in  the  national  de- 
fense. They  could  also  be  paid  to  farmen 
for  following  certain  types  of  agrieultore 
which  would  benefit  the  Natlcm.  The  Inria 
tive-payment  program  would  be  designed  to 
pay  farmers  for  doing  things,  not  for  vbat 
they  do  not  do. 

14.  AUGUST  IS,  1*41 :  A  hfobt  oh  aifusis  TO 

PSOMOfTB  THE  DAIST   PIOtSIST    MABB   ST  TBX 

Bsnoir  cuuMi  r  ran.  ncs  lass,  ws. 

I  myself  feel  that  I  can  qtallfj  as  oxie  of 
the  dab;  fanners— azkI  I  am  proud  to  he 
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eUssifled  with  that  group.  I  own 
ate  a  dairy  tarm  in  Barron  County- 
farm  which  my  father  owned  befoi^ 

Those  of  us  who  are  dairy 
at  us  who  have  tried  to  balance 
che«a»  against  our  expenses,  krtoi 
dairy  farmer  hasn't  been   getting 
of  production. 


farm  >r8 


I  recently  made  a  protest  dlrec 
Secretary  at  Agriculture  In  conne< 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  to 
«ynthe:lc   products  competing   w 
1  feel  that  it  Is  extremely  undesirable 
X)e;>artment  of  Agriculture  (whlc 
concerned    primarily    wtih 
American  farmer  just  as  the 
I^bor    protects    the    American 
spend  its  time  and  the  people's 
agandizing  the  American  people 
synthetic  products.    That  Is  not 
slrabie    from    an    economic 
cause  it  afffcU  the  dairy  farmer 
but    It    is    also   undesirable   from 
standpoint,   where    It    adversely 
bealxh  standards  of  the  Amerlcai 


ly  to  the 
tion  with 
;opu!arize 
h   butter, 
for  the 
should  be 
the 
of 
)    to 
ey  prop- 
nto  using 
<  nly  unde- 
oint    be- 
adversely, 
a    health 
ffects   the 
people. 


prote  ;ting 
Dep:  rtment 
la  Oorer ) 
m'  n 


stanc  p' 


Ger  eral 


^  • 


1  agree  with   the  Surgeon 
he  says  we  need  a  nation  of  peop 
Bare   tit.   more   vigorous,   and   w 
standards  of  health.     That  meaifs 
to  put  to  work  our  scientific 
the  nutrition  of  all  our  people 
the  capacity,  the  facilities  for 
In   fact,   every   element  which 
nise  the  standards  of  public  heai 
better  nutrition,  which  certainly 
tncreased   rather    than    a   decrea 
dairy  products. 

It  has  been  said  that  less  than 
of  our  people  are  on  a  good  diet 
BMASured  by  the  old  standards. 
geoo  General  has  admitted  thai 
clency  in  diet  will  require  at 
percent  Increase  In  our  national 
of  milk  and  milk  products. 


knc  wledge 


when 

e  who  are 

th    higher 

we  h..ve 

for 

We  have 

distribution: 

need   to 

h  through 

means  an 

use    of 


is.  BCCnCBZB    IS.     1941 :     HCLPINO    ' 
SALS     or     WISCONSIN     CHETSE — A 


eonsti  ned 


Europeans    have    always 
or  fotir  times  the  amount  of 
sumed  by  Americans.     As  an 
Norwegian  descent.   I   know   tha 
wegtan  ancestors  had  cheese  regi 
fbr   breakfast.     If   we  consume* 
cheese  per  capita  as  the  people 
did  in  happier  days,  the  dairy 
lem  of  this  country  would  be 
Is  c'^  of  th'  reasons  why  there 
Intensive  educational  campaign. 

That  1-  why  we  must  tell  the 
pound  of  Wisconsin  whole-milk 
resents       qua-ts  of  milk.     That 
mtttt  tell  the  world  that 
provides  high  food  value  at  low 
It    Is    a    conemtrated    body-bv 
growth-sttnrahttlnc  food  of  high 


de  led 


If  we  succeed  In  selling  the 
pie  en   the   Idea   ^^f   cheese,   on 
BBcnu.  we  will  not  only  have  wi 
dnstry's    market,   but   we    will 
our   national    health    standards 
that  Government  should  assist 
educational  campaign  and  I  8ta4d 
all  times  to  ur;,e  assistance  by 
tt'-s  direction. 

I  might  add  that  I  believe  so 
the  food  value  cf  cheese  that  I 
the  War  DeT>artment  to  Incorpcfrate 
tn  the  training-camp  menus. 

I  believe  It  is  desirable  for 
lower  shipping  rates  on  cheese, 
ary   of   this  year  I   wrote  the 
press  Agency  wltli  rtference  to 
rates  on  cheese.    I  might  add 
oel-post   rate   on   shipping 
extremely  high,  and  I  have  pro 
rates  to  the  office  of  the  Po3tmasfc< 


ind  oper-       I  suggested  to  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
the  same       that  they  alter  their  rate  plans,  so  that  It 
me.  would  be  cheaper  to  ship  small  amounts  of 

those       cheese,  and.  consequently,  to  encourage  more 
our  milk       shipments  by  Individuals  and  small  concerns, 
that  the       md   to  encourage   a  cheaper,   more  exten- 
the  cost       aive  and  more  widespread  use  of  Wisconsin 
dairy  and  agrioultiiral  products. 
•  Throughout  the  year  I  ccrrespotided  on  this 

subject,  and  on  October  25  of  this  year  the 
vice  president  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
finally  agreed  to  have  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  issue  favorable  rates  on  small  pack- 
ages of  cheese  from  all  points  in  Wisconsin  to 
all  ot  the  States  In  the  Union.  !  I  feel  that 
this  change  In  express  rates  will  Unquestion- 
ably be  of  value  in  the  postarmapnent  period 
when  our  cheese  producers  wJU  again  te 
turning  to  domestic  markets. 

1942  I 

16.    JANXrUtT    22,    1942:    THX    TAC^    ON    PAKrrT 

pRicrs 
Even  with  price  ceilings  set  ati  110  percent 
of  parity,  agriculture  cannot  st4rvive  in  the 
face  of  rising  production  and  I  labor  costs. 
Agriculture  faces  heavy  production-increase 
burdens  in  the  Nation's  future  vfar  economy. 
Agriculture,  particularly  dairy,  poultry,  live- 
stock, and  truck  farming,  faces  fevere  short- 
ace  of  labor  and  equipment,  VPihlch  can  be 
had  only  at  drastically  Increased  costs. 
•  •  •  •  I  • 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture parity  began  with  actunl  disparity  in- 
stead of  equality  during  the  base  period  1909- 
14.  The  average  per  capita  income  for 
farmers,  1909-14.  was  $134,  while  the  average 
per  capita  Income  for  nonfarm  groups  dur- 
ing that  time  was  $487. 

17.  OBCEMBFB  4,  1942:  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THX 
NATION-WIDZ  CASOUNE  SHORTAGE  A  PLEA  POX 
ADEQUATE  SUPPLY   FOB  WISCONSIN  LCXKiEBS 

Mr.  President,  lately  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  farmers  and  small  loggers  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Because  of  years  of  ex- 
perience In  the  past,  many  Wisconsin  farm- 
ers have  had  to  supplement  their  earnlnes  by 
small  lotrglng  operations.  Now  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  has  demanded  a  great  supply 
of  birch  and  other  veneer  lumber.  Many 
hundred  farmers  in  the  commuiftities  of  Wis- 
consin produce  both  milk  and  logs  for  the 
War  Production  Board.  There  has  been  great 
maladministration  in  the  gasoline  prop;ram 
In  that  secilon  of  the  country,  and  as  a  re- 
sult I  receive  letters  each  day 'stating  that 
mills  have  shut  down  and  that|  farmers  will 
not  be  able  to  haul  their  milk  t<>  market. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  havie  some  good 
news  which  should  30  Into  the  Record.  I  un- 
derstand that  lately  the  OPA  and  the  ODT 
got  together  and  issued  an  order  which  pro- 
vided for  relief  until  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  It  la  hoped  that  their  prcgratm  will  there- 
after be  so  arranged  that  the  farmers  and 
the  loggers  who  operate  trucks  will  get  the 
gas  necessary  to  carry  on. 

1943 

18.  KAKCa  22,  1943:  A  LKTTEB  TO  THX  LATX 
COVXKNOS  COODLAND  ENDORSING  HIS  STAND  OM 
AGRICrCI-TURAI,    AFFADIS 

Hon.  Walter  S.  Goodland, 

Acting  Gcvernor,  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Madisnn.  Wis. 
Dkas  Governor:  Thank  you  'for  your  let- 
ter of  March  19,  and  for  your  courtesy  In 
sending  me  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  Midwest  governor*'  conference 
held  on  March  15,  1943,  at  Der  Moines. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  that  agriculture 

should  be  recognized  as  an  essential  war  In- 

V^  secure       dustry,  and  I  have  repeatedly  recommended 

In  Janu-       »uch  a  recognition. 

ilway   Ex-  I  likewise  agree  that  farm  labor  should 

gh  express       accordingly  be  recognized  as  essential,  and 

the  par-       I  concur  with  the  recommendation  for  some 

also       suitable  Insignia  to  those  who  serve  on  the 

ested  these       farm   front.     I   might   point   out    that   on 

er  General.       January  8,  1943,  I  urged  Secretary  Wickard 
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to   adopt   a   special   recognition   for   farms 
whose  production  Is  outstanding. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  recognize  the  necessity  of  making  avail- 
able adequate  supplies  of  fertilizer  lor  the 
1943  crop  season,  and  I  likewise  recognize 
the  necessity  for  adequate  transportation  for 
seasonal  agricultural  laborers.  You  may  be 
certain  of  my  active  interest  In  these  mat- 
ters. 

Yours  for  victory, 

Alexander  Wilet. 

19.  mat  20,  1943:  the  position  op  wisconsin 
buttermakers  regarding  olbomabcarine 
Mr.   President,   let  us   see  Just   what  the 
situation  is. 

Does  the  dairy  Industry  want  oleomar- 
garine abolished?  Decidedly  not.  Oleomar- 
garine has  its  place,  but  that  place  is  not  as 
an  imitation  of  butter,  which  is  simply — 
and  I  am  speaking  of  butter — the  fatty  con- 
stituent of  milk  separated  by  agitation  after 
a  lactic  fermentation  of  the  cream.  Oleo- 
margarine is  not  butter.  It  haa  Its  own 
characteristics.  Just  as  butter  has  Its  own 
characteristics  and  color. 

Even  under  the  new  standards,  oleomar- 
garine will  not  contain  certain  fatty  satu- 
rated acids  which,  according  to  a  widfly 
known  biochemist  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, are  exceedingly  important  to  the 
growth  of  human  beings.  What  the  dairy 
Industry  wants  is  to  see  that  oleomargarine 
Is  definitely  sold  on  Its  own  merits,  that  it 
does  not  masquerade  as  butter,  and  that  Its 
sales  are  not  promoted  by  Government — I 
repeat,  promoted  by  Government — to  the 
detriment  of  the  post-armament  dairy  mar- 
ket. In  this  age  of  synthetics  and  ersatz 
products,  that  Is  a  problem  which  may  con- 
front other  segments  of  agriculture;  and 
that  Is  why  all  agricultural  Interests  are 
concerned  with  this  precec'ent.  and  that  is 
why  the  public  Is  also  concerned. 

20.  JL'NE  24,  1943:  BECAUSE  OP  THE  GRAVE  MAN- 
POWER SHORTACZ.  A  PLEA  FOR  USING  THX 
EEaVICE.S  OF  ARMY  BOYS  IN  NEARBY  CAMPS  TO 
CAN  THE  VITAL  PEA  CHOP 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  serious  matter. 
Tv.enty-five  percent  of  the  pea  crop  will  be 
wasted  imlass  we  can  get  men  Into  the 
fields. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Important  thing  now  Is  to  get  boys 
out  of  the  camps  during  the  harvest  and 
Into  the  canneries.  As  I  suggested  yester- 
day, the  primary  problem  In  our  coimtry  now 
Is  to  preserve  the  food  first. 

11.     JULY  8,  1943:   A  PLEA  FOR  FARM  MANPOWER 
AND  MACHINERY 

Weeks  ago  I  took  up  the  question  with 
the  War  Manpower  Commission.  The  result 
has  been  an  attempt  to  get  somewhere. 

•  •  •  •  • 
First,   the   farmer   must   have   manpower. 

Parmer  after  farmer  In  my  State  has  told 
me.  We  have  not  the  manpower  to' harvest 
the  crops  which  are  coming  on.  Think  of 
that.  Ordinarily  we  mieht  say  that  that  Is 
the  farmer's  concern.  It  Is  not  now.  It  is 
the  Nation's  concern.  If  we  are  to  feed  the 
boys  In  service  we  must  have  manpower. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Secondly,  the  farmers  must  have  machin- 
ery. If  they  cannot  get  new  machinery  they 
must  have  men  who  can  repair  the  old  ma- 
chinery. That  Is  not  sl-nply  to  aid  the 
farmer.  It  is  for  the  Natf  .1.  Machinery  la 
a  part  of  the  production  line.  In  big  business 
we  provide  machines  for  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition  and  weapons.  There  is  no  more 
Important  munition  than  food,  so  we  must 
have  machinery  on  the  food  front. 

22.   DECCMBES  9.   1943:    ANOTHER  STATEMENT  ON 
THE      OI.EOMAF.GARINE     SITUATION — BROADCAST 

ova  A  w^scoNSIN  radio  station 

Fellow  Americans,  there  Is  pending  In  Con- 
gress a  bill  to  abolish  the  Federal  tax  on  oleo- 
margarine. 
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Why  Is  this  bin  Introduced  now?  If  It  be- 
comes law,  what  will  be  the  effect?  Why 
should  a  Federal  tax  of  this  nature  be  Im- 
posed upon  a  domestic  product?  What  Is 
the  tax?  These,  and  other  questions,  I  pro- 
pose to  answer  In  this  brief  talk. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  a  10  percent 
Federal  tax  on  ol|omargarlne  which  Is  col- 
ored to  resemble  butter  and  only  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  on  uncolored  oleomargarine.  The 
question  at  issue  in  the  oleomargarine  fight 
Is  largely  a  question  of  color.  The  oleomar- 
garine industry,  which  consists  of  18  manu- 
facturers and  their  subsidiaries,  produces  all 
the  oleomargarine  made  In  the  United  States. 

Many  people  have  been  deceived  by  the 
propaganda  put  out.  It  is  deceiving  and 
unfair;  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  able  to  get  oleomargarine 
because  of  r.  lO-percent  Federal  tax  which 
Is  applicable  to  oleomargarine  colored  yel- 
low— an  Imitation  of  butter.  Ninety-nine 
and  eight-tenths  percent  of  all  oleomargarine 
sold  for  civilian  use  In  the  United  States  Is 
uncolored  margarine  which  I  repeat  bears  a 
tax  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  This 
small  tax  is  absorbed  by  the  manufacturer, 
who  makes  a  tremendous  profit  on  the  oleo- 
margarine produced  from  vegetable  oils. 

Now,  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
have  only  one  objective,  which  was  clearly 
Indicated  by  Dr.  Carlson,  the  chief  spokes- 
man, before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
at  a  hearing  on  the  Maybank  bill  last  week. 

He  f'ated  that  he  "advocated  that  all  whole 
milk  should  be  used  and  consumed  as  whole 
milk,"  and  I  repeat  Carlson  said  that  "oleo- 
margarine colored  yellow  should  take  the 
place  of  butter  In  the  diet  of  the  American 
people."  Do  the  American  people  want  this? 
The  answer  is  a  decided  "No."  We  have  been 
regimented  enough  without  being  ordered 
what  to  eat. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  sole  Intent 
of  the  oleomargarine  industry  is  to  perfect 
a  synthetic  product  called  oleomargarine,  and 
to  make  it  taste,  smell,  and  look  like  butter 
so  as  to  deceive  the  public — having  In  mind 
a  complete  change  in  the  diet  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  butter  to  oleomargarine, 
thereby  Increasing  the  sales  and  profits  of 
the  oleomargarine  manufacturers  and  de- 
stroying the  dairy  Industry  in  this  country 
which  consists  of  nearly  5,OO0,pO0  farmers 
and  which  Is  the  principal  and  the  largest 
source  of  cash  Income  for  American  agri- 
culture in  the  Northern  SUtes — 5,000,000 
farmers  and  families  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  communities  of  the  Nation  are  involved. 
•  •  •  •  • 

To  color  oleomargarine  tu  look  like  butter, 
and  sell  It  In  the  stores  as  a  butter  substitute. 
Is  unfair  practice.  Let  those  who  want 
oleomargarine  on  their  tables  buy  It  and 
color  It.  This  they  can  easily  do.  But  do 
not  take  a  product  which  Isn't  butter,  and 
permit  it  to  be  pawned  off  as  butter.  That 
is  neither  fair  dealing  nor  sound  business 
practice.  Such  a  practice  strikes  at  the  se- 
surlty  of  millions  of  America's  best  citl- 
Bens — the  backbone  cf  the  Nation. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  defeat  this  meas- 
ure. We  want  no  economic  paralysis  to  af- 
fect any  segment  of  our  society. 

1944 

ta.  JANUABY  14,  1944:  AN  ANECDOTC  POINTTNO 
UP  THX  SMALL  SHARE  THX  FARMER  RECEIVZS 
FOR  SALE  OF  HIS  PRODUCTS 

I  should  like  to  cite  an  instance  which 
came  to  my  personal  attention  In  the  last 
few  weeks. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  New  York 
City,  and  a  gentleman  there  took  me  to 
breakfast.  We  had  some  orange  Juice,  a  little 
bacon,  some  eggs,  a  little  toast,  coffee,  and 
a  little  milk.  The  breakfast  cost  $2.20 
apiece.  When  I  returned  to  my  home  In 
Washington,  I  asked  my  wife  how  much  It 


would  cost  to  place  that  breakfast  on  the 
table  here  In  Washington,  where,  as  we  know, 
prices  are  high.  Thank  God  she  Is  the  one 
who  cooks  my  meals  for  me;  It  would  be 
unfortunate  for  me  If  she  did  not;  she  locks 
after  my  breakfast  and  my  dinner  at  night. 
She  figured  out  the  cost  of  the  orange  Juice, 
the  eggs,  the  bacon,  th'e  toast,  the  coffee, 
and  the  milk,  and  said  the  cost  would  be 
about  30  cents.  Then,  I  figured  out  that  the 
farmer  to  produce  the  fruit,  the  bacon,  and 
eggs,  did  not  receive  over  15  cents.  Now  I 
ask  the  Senator,  If  the  Government  sub- 
sidized the  farmer's  whole  product  for  15 
cents,  does  he  think  that  would  reduce  the 
price  of  that  breakfast  In  New  York  City 
by  a  cent? 

24.  APRIL  IT,  1944:  A  PRESS  REPORT  ON  THE 
BATTLE  TO  PREVENT  RTHNOUS  DRAFTINO  OF 
VITAL  CHEESE-MAKING  MANPOWER 

Senator  Alexander  Wiley.  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  stated  to  Food  Administrator 
Marvin  Jones  today  that  the  omission  of 
cheese  manufacturing  from  the  list  of  essen- 
tial activities  would  result  In  the  paralysis 
of  the  cheese  Industry  of  Wisconsin.  He 
said  every  skilled  cheesemaker  was  working 
over  70  hours,  7  days  per  week,  with  no  extra 
pay  for  overtime.  Over  60  percent  of  the 
Nation's  cheese  Is  made  by  1,700  Wisconsin 
factories. 

The  Senator  said  further  that  drafting  1 
man  under  26  would  take  30  to  75  percent 
skilled  help  from  the  Individual  factory  af- 
fected, and  100  percent  In  about  150  fac- 
tories, and  many  factories  would  be  forced  to 
close. 

as.  APRIL  IB,  1944:  A  PLEA  TO  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  TRUCKS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
MILK 

There  will  soon  fall  on  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  milk  industry  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  loads  in  the  history  of  our  State. 
This  increased  burden  Is  being  piled  on  a 
transportation  system  which  \s  rapidly 
breaking  down  beyond  economical  repair.  It 
Is  getting  to  the  point  where  farmers  cannot 
take  their  trucks  in  and  get  them  overhauled. 
The  trucks  need  new  motors,  but  the  farmers 
cannot  get  new  motors.  The  chassis  are  go- 
ing to  pieces,  even  beyond  repair.  New 
trucks  are  what  the  farmers  need  and  what 
the  milk  Industry  needs. 

If  the  Government  has  surplus  trucks 
available.  It  must  see  to  it  that  the  milk  in- 
dustry obtains  them  in  order  that  milk  may 
be  transported.  As  I  have  said,  already  milk 
Is  flowing  In  the  gutters  of  Detroit. 

1945 

36.  SEPTEMBEB  10,  1945:  ONE  MONTH  AFTER 
THE  END  OF  THE  WAR,  A  LETTER  TO  THE  SEC- 
BETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE,  URGING  THE  ENDING 
OF   DAIRY    RATIONING 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  May  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  with  the  Nation  now  well 
into  the  reconversion  period  the  time  has 
come  and  Is,  Indeed,  long  overdue  for  all 
dairy  products,  including  butter  and  cheese, 
to  be  taken  off  the  ration  list. 

Although  the  supply  of  these  products 
may  not  be  sufficient  at  present  to  give 
every  would-be  purchaser  the  entire  supply 
that  he  would  like,  surely  our  dealers  could 
informally  apportion  the  limited  supplies  to 
prevent  hogging. 

Removing  these  Items  from  rationing 
would  not  only  rid  the  public  of  one  more 
annoyance  but  would  also  help  the  dairy 
Industry,  whose  well-being  is  so  vital  to  the 
Nation,  to  readjust  itself  to  normal  condi- 
tions. 

Looking  forward  to  yova  early  reply  as  to 
the  Department's  Intentions  In  this  regard. 
I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

ALBXANon  Wnxr. 


tT.  OCTOBEB  12.  1B4S;  A  8TATZMSNT  OM  CWA'S 
UNJUST  HANDLINO  OF  THS  CBEXSB  STTVA" 
TION 

The  Government  has  followed  an  arbitrary, 
unfair,  and  unjust  policy  of  not  only  dis- 
criminating against  the  Wisconsin  cheese 
Industry  in  particular,  but  of  striking  against 
the  entire  cheese  Industry  of  the  Nation. 
There  are  a  number  of  charges  which  I  made 
months  ago  against  Government's  unfair 
orders  against  cheefe.  Most  of  those  charges 
still  stand.    Just  what  are  they? 

1.  Wisconsin  cheesmakers  have  been  de- 
nied proper  mark-up  for  direct  sales  on  the 
service  wholesaler  and  retail  basis. 

2.  Because  of  OPA  rulings.  Wisconsin, 
which  produces  over  50  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's Cheddar;  has  been  operating  under 
the  lowest  ceiling  prices  on  cheese  In  the 
coimtry.  This  Is  due  to  the  Infamous  Plym- 
outh-plus formula. 

8.  Entire  types  of  cheese  have  been  priced 
off  the  market.  Thus  there  is  no  brick  and 
Muenster  available  throughout  the  Nation. 
This  has  hit  particularly  the  Dodge  County 
area  of  my  State,  which  for  years  has  pro- 
duced over  85  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
output. 

4.  The  Cheddar  cheesemakers  of  Wiscon- 
sin are  compelled  to  pay  more  for  their  milk 
than  did  the  Cheddar  cheese  manuf.-icturers 
of  any  other  State — and  still  more  important, 
as  I  have  stated  above,  the  manufacturcrd  of 
every  State  received  substantially  more  for 
the  Cheddar  cheese  than  did  the  Wisconsin 
manufacturers. 

5.  Aged  and  cured  cheese  have  been  priced 
off  the  market  because  the  Government  would 
permit  no  differential  In  price  between  cheese 
as  it  came  out  of  the  factory  and  cheese 
that  was  aged. 

ie4e 

28.  APRIL  I94«:  THX  ORANGE  COMMENTS  ON  SEN- 
ATOR VtriLEY'S  EFFORTS  ON  BEHALF  OF  AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURE 

The  following  Is  quoted  from  a  number  of 
Grange  publications: 

"Wiley  Carries  the  Ball  for  Fa^^cers 

"It  sometimes  takes  a  show-down  in  the 
Senate  for  farmers  to  find  out  who  their 
true  friends  are  and  who  their  fair-weather 
friends  are  Senator  Alexander  Wu£t,  Wis- 
consin Republican,  never  has  been  consid- 
ered a  Member  of  the  so-called  Farm  Bloc 
In  Congress,  but  when  the  ball  was  passed 
to  him  in  an  eleventh-hour  effort  to  prevent 
farmers  being  squeezed  under  the  65-eent 
an  hour  wage  minimum  bill,  he  carried  It 
for  a  winning  touchdown. 

"For  weeks  the  National  Grange,  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Council  of  Farmers  Cooperatives,  and  the 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federation  had 
sought  to  prevent  a  labor-inspired  move 
from  taking  away  exemptions  under  tb* 
present  law. 

"The  labor  move  would  have  added  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  to  the  cost  cf  prepar- 
ing farm  produce  for  market  and  would  have 
either  decreased  farm  Income  or  added  to 
consumers'  food  coets.  Under  OPA  there 
wasn't  much  doubt  as  to  which  It  would 
have  been. 

"A  few  quotations  from  WnxT's  address 
to  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  farmers  will  il- 
lustrate the  kind  of  a  fight  he  put  up.  His 
address  disclosed  a  deep  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  farmer's  problem. 

"  'During  the  past  decade,'  he  said,  'ap- 
proximately 6.000.000  people  left  the  farms. 
If  such  an  exodus  continues,  there  will  not 
be  production,  and  production  Is  vitally 
needed  throughout  the  uouuuy.  Perbape 
there  are  persons  in  this  country  who  wish 
to  see  a  grand  exodus  from  the  farms. 

"  T  know  tha^  the  fanner  is  the  taackhOB* 
at  the  Nation.    When  I  look  aiuimd  ttH 
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Outlook  on  New  Labor  Let islation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OHZGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  19  i  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  i9',  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  very  able 
addre.>s  entitled  "Outlook  On  New  Labor 
Legislation."  delivered  by  Vincent  P. 
Ahearn.  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Sand  and  Gravel  Association,  be- 
fore the  personnel  conference  of  the 
American  Management,  Association  at 
Chicago,  111.,  on  February  23.  1947. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Public  Printer  that  to  print  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Ahearn  will  require  3 
pages  of  the  Record,  which  is  one  page 
more  than,  under  the  rule,  can  be  printed 
without  an  estimate  of  cost,  and  that  the 
estimate  is  $213. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  anybody  can 
say  with  certainty  about  the  outlook  for  new 
labor  legislation,  and  that  is  that  Congress  is 
going  to  write  a  law  and  that  unions,  true  to 
the  tradition  of  entrenched  Interest,  have 
largely  excluded  themselves  from  Influenrlng 
the  legislation  by  a  policy  of  blind  opposi- 
tion to  any  change.  One  can  only  speculate 
at  the  moment  as  to  what  direction  this 
change  in  our  labor  laws  will  take,  and  In- 
deed there  are  two  remaining  sources  of 
speculation :  Will  the  President  veto  whatever 
law  Congress  passes,  and  if  so,  will  the  legis- 
lation be  passed  over  his  veto? 

We  must  all  be  grateful  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Labor  Committees  for  the  coxirage  with 
which  they  have  come  to  grips  with  this  com- 
plicated question  and  for  their  manifest 
eagerness  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  interested  people.  It  is  clear  that 
these  two  committees  are  actuated  by  an 
honest  desire  to  recommend  legislation  which 
will  serve  the  public  welfare  and  which  will 
do  no  harm  to  the  legitimate  Interests  of  labor 
and  management. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  discuss  tn  generalities 
wh.it  ought  to  be  done,,  according  to  one's 
point  of  view.  Very  few  will  be  heard  to  Jus- 
tify JurlsJlctlonal  strikes  and  secondary  boy- 
cotts, or  the  use  cf  violence  ahd  coercion  by 
unions  for  the  accomplishmenit  of  objectives 
which  in  many  cases  would  majce  It  necessary 
for  employers  to  violate  the  la(w;  but  having 
accepted  the  principle  that  this  type  of  con- 
duct should  be  prohibited,  the  Job  of  reduc- 
ing that  principle  to  specific  statutory  phrase- 
ologv  Is  an  extremely  difficult  one. 

All  of  us  believe  that  the  fiinction  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  confined  to  that  irreduci- 
ble minimum  which  is  compatible  with  an 
orderly  society  and  with  the  prptection  of  our 
Nation  against  foreign  aggres^icn.  Instinc- 
tively we  are  slow  to  give  wlda  powers  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Employers  might  be 
forgiven  for  being  particularly  sensitive  to 
any  suggestion  that  unrestricted  authority  be 
given  to  an  executive  department.  We  know 
from  bitter  experience  how  thait  power  will  be 
used.  Administrative  and  Judicial  law  mak- 
ing have  plagued  and  harassed  employers  for 
many  years.  They  suddenly  found  them- 
selves confronted  with  obligations  of  a  bank- 
rupting character.  Administrative  actions 
and  Judicial  decisions  bypassed  the  prohibi- 
tions of  our  Constitution  against  ex  post 
facto  laws. 


We.  out  of  all  the  people  In  this  country, 
should  examine  with  microscopic  care  any 
proposal,  made  even  by  our  friends,  which 
would  give  an  adn:lnistratlve  establishment 
vague  and  obscure  powers,  even  If  the  avowed 
purpose  is  to  make  us  the  beneflciarles  of  the 
assertion  of  that  power. 

Many  bills  have  beeen  introduced  In  the 
present  Congress.  It  Is  possible  to  summa- 
riM  the  most  Important  basic  objectives  of 
this  large  number  of  bills,  and  this  I  shall 
attempt  to  do.  First  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  propKwed  Federal  Mediation  Board, 
which  wotold  take  over  the  present  Concilia- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  be 
made  an  Independent  establishment  (al- 
though some  would  put  the  Board  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  housekeeping  pur- 
poses) and  have  authority  to  attempt  the 
mediation  or  conciliation  of  labor  disputes 
either  on  its  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of 
one  or  both  parties  to  the  dispute. 

There  is  much  support  for  this  proposal. 
The  Conciliation  Service,  many  Members  of 
Congress  believe,  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  If  it  Is  really  to  repre- 
sent the  public  Interest  in  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  labor  disputes.  Furthermore,  the 
appointment  of  a  Federal  Mediation  Board 
seems  to  some  Members  of  Congress  to  be 
a  modest  way.  stopping  short  of  c  ^mpulsory 
arbitration,  for  the  Congress  to  declare  that 
there  Is  a  superior  public  Interest  In  most 
labor  disputes,  particularly  in  Industries 
where  strikes  affect  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

I  believe  that  the  chances  favor  action  by 
Congress  to  establish  a  board  of  this  general 
character  and  that  the  Conciliation  Service 
will  be  transferred  out  of  the  Department 
of  Labor;  but  I  must  add  a  personal  opinion 
that  any  Federal  Mediation  Board,  however 
unpretentious  Its  power,  will  keep  Washing- 
ton In  the  business  of  settling  labor  disputes 
and  will  surely  lead  to  the  failure  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  many  cases.  The  board 
will  be  forced  by  public  pressure  to  hold 
hearings.  They  will  be  held  at  Washington 
where  national  news  is  made.  The  strategy 
on  the  part  of  unions  will  be  to  get  their 
disputes  to  Washington  for  hearings  before 
the  Board. 

The  tendency  will  be  for  the  Board  to 
develop  Into  a  sort  of  compulsory  arbitration 
body  through  the  most  subtle  means.  Unions 
will  be  encouraged  to  make  the  most  ex- 
travagant demnnds;  employers  will  be  slow 
to  make  proposals  in  collective  bargaining 
lest  they  be  used  as  the  floor  frflm  which 
the  Board  would  operate  In  suggesting  solu- 
tions of  the  dispute:  and  employers  must 
have  learned  by  now  that  a  governmental 
board  is  generally  not  concerned  with  the 
elimination  from  contracts  of  provisions 
which  the  employer  has  found  distasteful. 
Employers  will  always  be  fighting  a  rear- 
guard action  before  s  Federal  board.  If  we 
have  learned  any  lesson  In  the  past  5  years, 
It  Is  that  employers  n-.ust  come  forward  with 
proposals  of  their  own  for  the  Improvement 
of  collective-bargaining  relationships.  Too 
many  of  our  labor  agreements  are  written 
as  though  management  regarded  its  function 
as  that  of  working  out  the  terms  of  an  armis- 
tice with  a  victorious  enemy. 

Personally  I  doubt  whether  an  Independ- 
ent status  for  the  Conciliation  Service  would 
guarantee  its  Impartiality.  I  believe  its  pres- 
ent management  Is  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
Its  function  Is  not  to  take  sides  In  labor 
disputes  but  to  represent  the  public  Inter- 
est In  peacefully  and  equitably  settling  those 
disputes.  Tlie  Labor-Managemer  t  Advisory 
Committee  has  brought  about  Important 
changes  In  policy  and  practice  which,  in  my 
opinion,  have  Increased  Its  efttciency  and 
opened  up  the  way  for  making  It  possible 
for  the  Service  to  render  a  greater  contri- 
bution to  the  public  welfare. 

Compulsory  arbitration  has  received  little 
support,  although  a  number  of  bills  were 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
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which  require  comptilsory  arbitration  when- 
ever the  President  found  that  a  public  emer- 
gency exists  which  threatens  the  public 
health  or  safety.  While  you  and  I  undoubt- 
edly agree  that  compulsory  arbitration  would 
lead  to  a  controlled  economy,  disastrous 
both  to  management  and  labor,  the  degree 
of  public  support  few  compulsory  arbitration 
under  the  circumstances  proposed  In  the 
bill  should  prompt  us  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done which  will  make  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion understandable  to  all  the  people. 

Compulsory  arbitration  Is  wide  open  to 
criticism,  one  being  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  be  called  upon  to 
intervene  In  many  labor  disputes,  because 
there  Is  hardly  an  Industry  whose  paralysis 
will  not  eventually  produce  an  emergency 
which  affects  health  and  safety.  We  dis- 
covered during  the  war  that  It  Is  simply 
Impossible  to  distinguish  between  industries 
In  the  administration  of  a  national  policy 
for  settling  labor  disputes. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  authors  of  the 
compulsory  arbitration  bill  suggest  no 
standards  for  the  guidance  of  the  arbi- 
trators, who  would  apparently  be  permitted 
to  Issue  arbitration  awards  binding  as  a 
matter  of  law,  without  even  being  com- 
pelled to  say  why  they  had  done  what  they 
did.  I  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  such 
a  delegation  of  law-making  power,  but  I  am 
sure  that  It  Is  undesirable  public  policy  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  compulsory  arbitration 
will  be  approved  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  should  hasten  to  add  to  this  statement, 
however,  one  more  sober  point:  This  country 
faces  a  series  of  dramatic  possibilities  for 
the  gravest  kind  of  public  emergencies.  The 
coal  truce  expires  on  March  31;  there  is  a 
threatened  telephone  strike;  the  railroads 
will  soon  face  demands  from  railroad  brother- 
hoods which  would  add  nearly  $1,000,000,000 
to  the  railroad  pay  rolls;  the  steel  truce  is 
scheduled  to  expire  on  April  30;  the  major 
atitomobile  companies  face  renegotiation  of 
their  contracts  or  reopening  of  unexpired 
contracts  for  wage  adjustments,  and  the 
great  electrical  manufacturing  companies 
must  contend  with  union  demands. 

If  there  are  strikes  In  these  Industries,  no 
government  which  hopes  to  keep  the  confi- 
dence of  Its  people  can  afford  not  to  seek  a 
drastic  remedy.  I  know  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion win  not  work;  you  and  I  understand 
that  compulsory  arbitration  does  not  really 
settle  or  avoid  labor  disputes;  we  see  the  Im- 
propriety of  abdication  by  Congress  of  Its 
law-making  functions.  Al'  of  these  consid- 
erations will  be  swept  aside,  I  am  convinced. 
If  collective  bargaining  falls  In  these  Indus- 
tries and  strikes  follow.  An  outraged  public 
would  demand  action,  any  action. 

The  President  spoke  for  an  indignant  peo- 
ple when  he  asked  Congress  last  year  for  the 
most  drastic  legislation  ever  recommended  in 
peacetime  by  a  Chief  Executive.  If  Mr.  Whit- 
ney had  not  seen  the  light  and  called  off  his 
strike.  I  feel  confident  the  Senate,  perhaps 
by  a  much  narrower  margin  than  prevailed 
In  the  House,  would  have  given  the  Presi- 
dent a  substantial  part  of  the  power  which 
he  sought.  This  Is  so  even  If  we  on  our  side 
pointed  out  that  the  law  would  victimize 
an  employer  not  responsible  for  the  strike, 
would  have  caused  the  seizure  of  properties 
and  the  confiscation  of  assets,  but  it  Is  well  to 
recall  that  this  proposal  was  described  by 
Mr.  Whitney  as  an  antiunion  bill. 

The  proposal  for  establishment  of  labor 
courts  to  arbitrate  disputes  arising  during 
the  life  of  a  contract  Is  getting  only  luke- 
warm support,  but  this  again  ts  something 
which  has  great  appeal  to  the  public.  On 
the  surface  it  looks  like  good  common  sense 
to  require  parties  to  settle  their  disputes 
peacefully  by  taking  them  to  a  court  for  ad- 
judication, but  our  courts  are  engaged  m 
the  application  of  a  specific  body  of  law  to 
specific  facts,  a  situation  which  is  wholly 


Inapplicable  to  disputes  arising  under  labor 
agreements. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Congress  Is  prepared 
to  postpone  action  on  this  particular  legis- 
lative proposal.  In  deference  to  the  statement 
that  statutory  ccunpulslon  would  handicap 
the  progressive  development  of  the  agreement 
reached  at  the  President's  labor-manage- 
ment conference  that  wherever  it  appears 
that  labor-management  relations  would  be 
Improved  by  the  arbitration  of  disputes  over 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  tlie  terms 
of  an  agreement,  the  parties  should  write  into 
their  agreements  a  provision  for  the  use  of 
arbitration  as  the  terminal  point  In  the  dis- 
position of  all  grievance  issues  subject  to 
arbitration  under  the  agreement. 

It  is  impossible,  let  me  say  before  proceed- 
ing to  other  matters,  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  really  no  master  solution 
at  all  for  our  problems.  The  simple  fact 
Is  that  collective  bargaining  has  Just  got  to 
work;  any  alternative  threatens  the  long- 
range  Interest  of  the  public  and  the  short- 
range  interest  of  management  and  labor.  We 
must  have  collective  bargaining  done  In  good 
faith  by  men  of  good  will;  if  It  fails,  the  su- 
perior public  Interest  in  labor  disputes  will 
be  asserted,  even  though  its  assertion  leads 
to  unfortunate  complications.  This  is  a 
time  above  all  when  a  sense  of  responsibility 
must  mark  the  exercise  of  privileges  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  have  a  free  society. 

Three  things  have  dominated  the  testi- 
mony before  the  labor  committees:  Shall 
there  be  a  Federal  Mediation  Board?  Shall 
Congress  prohibit  Industry-wide  bargaining? 
Shall  Congress  prohibit  the  closed  shop? 

I  have  talked  about  the  first  and  I  should 
like  now  to  talk  about  the  second  and  third. 
Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  Industry-wide 
bargaining  is  an  accomplished  fact  In  many 
Industries  and  that  its  belng-tnade  illegal 
would  cancel  out  agreements  which  have 
existed  for  many  years.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  bill  making  industry-wide  bargaining 
Illegal  would  accomplish  the  stated  objective 
of  reducing  the  power  of  unions  to  paralyse 
great  Industries  and  deprive  the  public  of 
necrssary  goods  and  services. 

Industry-wide  bargaining  would  be  per- 
mitted under  the  bill  In  the  same  labor 
market  area,  so  long  as  that  area  did  not  In- 
clude places  of  employment  separated  by 
more  than  100  miles.  If  industry-wide  bar- 
gaining Is  necessarily  evil,  either  because  It 
gives  union  chiefs  undue  power  or  leads  to 
an  association  between  management  and 
labor  which  does  violence  to  the  public  In- 
terest, it  can  be  Just  as  destructive  In 
distances  less  than  100  miles  and  should 
therefore  be  abolished  wherever  found.  The 
limitations  In  the  pending  bill  would  still 
make  it  possible  for  unions  to  tie  up  the  bulk 
of  production  In  many  of  our  most  lm(>ortant 
Industries. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
only  unions  are  Interested  In  industry-wide 
bargaining.  It  is  preferred  by  some  em- 
ployers and  sought  after  over  union  objec- 
tion In  gome  of  our  most  essential  Industries, 
Company-wide  bargaining  would  apparently 
still  be  permissible  under  the  proposed  law, 
and  Indeed  many  companies  might  find  It 
wholly  unworkable  to  go  through  the 
laborious  process  of  executing  a  separate 
agreement  for  each  of  its  plants  distributed 
over  wide  areas,  except  that  most  companies 
prefer,  for  sound  reasons,  to  make  area  ap- 
proaches to  wage  rates. 

There  Is  another  reason  for  proceeding 
with  great  caution  In  respect  to  prohibition 
of  industry-wide  bargaining,  and  that  Is  that 
the  bill  wotild  seem  to  leave  untouched  the 
practice  of  union-wide  bargaining.  Some 
of  the  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Labor 
Committees  to  express  opposition  to  in- 
dustry-wide bargaining  were  not  actually 
talking  about  industry-wide  bargaining,  but 
were  protesting  their  status  as  victims  of  a 
situation  In  which  a  strong  union  with  con- 
tracts In  a  numbCT  of  Industries  Issues  an 


ultlmatttm  that  all  must  accept  arbitrary 
union  standards,  or  must  accept  the  result* 
of  collective  bargaining  with  a  tingim 
company. 

International  unions  have  been  known  to 
veto  collective-bargaining  agreements  execut- 
ed between  one  of  Its  locals  and  an  employer, 
not  because  It  was  not  a  good  contract  but 
because  it  marked  a  departure  from  Inflexi- 
ble union-wide  standards.  UntU  It  is  made 
clear  In  the  bill  that  the  proposal  would  do 
more  than  simply  make  It  Impossible  for  em- 
ployers to  consult  for  the  purpose  of  deyelop. 
Ing  an  Industry  policy  with  respect  to  union 
demands  applied  to  the  whole  Industry.  I 
doubt  if  the  bill  will  pass.  Indeed,  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  a  bill  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  make  It  necessary 
for  tmlons  to  bargain  with  duly  authorized 
representatives  of  employers. 

The  closed  shop  has  no  friends  among 
thinking  people.  The  very  Idea  of  compul- 
sory membership  in  a  private  organization  Is 
distasteful;  It  contradicts  every  fundamental 
standard  of  decency  and  fair  play.  Confess 
wants  to  legislate  on  this  point,  but  It  seems 
disturbed  about  the  possibility  that  even 
more  turmoil  might  follow  from  Invalidation 
of  the  closed  shop  or  other  forms  of  compul- 
sory union  membership.  Congress  is  much 
more  likely  to  act  on  this  issue,  however,  than 
It  Is  on  Industry-wide  bargaining. 

If  a  bill  Is  enacted  by  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  compulsory  union  membership,  I 
believe  that  It  will  categorically  outlaw  the 
practice.  No  cautious  or  procedural  ap- 
proach will  do  the  Job.  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible to  compromise  the  issue  by  providing 
for  governmental  supervision  of  unions  with 
closed  or  union -shop  provisions  In  their  con- 
tracts. The  surgical  knife  is  Indicated  If  we 
are  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  giant  adminis- 
trative establishment. 

Almost  everybody  agrees  that  changes  must 
be  made  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act.  and  the  antltrtist 
laws,  not  altogether  because  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  these  laws  but  because  of  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  interpretations.  It 
seems  safe  to  predict  that  Congress  wUl  take 
about  the  following  steps: 

1.  Unions  will  be  required  to  engage  in 
collective  bargaining  in  good  faith,  when 
they  have  acquired  status  as  the  duly  au- 
thorized representative  of  employees. 

2.  The  term  "collective  bargaining"  will  be 
specifically  defined  in  the  statute.  Both  em- 
ployers and  representatives  of  employees  will 
be  compelled  to  meet  at  reasonable  times  to 
confer  with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment, 
but  the  statute  will  stipulate  that  so  long 
as  collective  bargaining  Is  done  in  good  faith, 
neither  party  will  be  required  to  agree  to  a 
proposal  of  the  other  party  nor  to  make  a 
cotinterpr  oposal . 

3.  Congress  will  make  It  clear  that  em- 
ployers will  have  the  right  of  free  speech 
imder  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so 
long  as  written  or  oral  statements  contain 
no  threat  of  force.  It  Is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  that  Con- 
gress now  finds  It  necessary  to  restate  a  con- 
stitutional right.  This  fundamental  right 
will  be  written  Into  the  statute  even  If  the 
Board  now  seems,  like  another  great  Insti- 
tution, to  be  following  the  election  returns. 

4.  Employers  will  henceforth  have  the 
statutory  right  to  file  a  petition  with  the 
Board  for  determination  of  bargaining  rights 
when  they  are  confronted  with  conflicting 
claims  of  representation  by  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

5.  Combinations  by  labor  organizations  in 
restraint  of  trade  will  be  made  illegal.  The 
Congress  has  b«een  shocked  by  testimony  that 
unions  in  many  cases  have  acted  to  restrain 
trade,  to  make  goods  scarce  and  unneces- 
sarily expensive  and  to  set  19  artifldia  trad* 
barriers. 
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6.  Congress  U  going  to  do 
boycotts.  Jurisdictional  strikes. 
thy   strikes.     Just   vbat   it   will 
poaslbie  to  predict.     Secondary  bo 
ractcd  against  employers  in  order 
•a  lUcgml  act  vUl  surely   be 
Congress  Is  having  difficulty 
between  primary  and  secondary 
may  leave  primary  boycotu 
strike  at  the  secondary  boycott. 
however,  there  Is  strong  support 
ments  to  any  existing  Federal  law 
nies  the  Govenment  the  right  to 
boycotts  and  unlawful  combinatiops 
ions.     Legislation  is  certain:   its 
uncertain. 

7.  The   President   has  said   that 
tkuuU  disputes  must  end.     If  co 
Bscesssry.     Labor  organizations 
onstrated   an   incapacity   to  cure 
lem.    At  the  very  least.  Congre.ss 
that  labor  organizations  may   be 
violation  of  contract.    This  should 
discourage    Jurisdictional    abuses 
problem    of    Jurisdictional    dispu 
most  difflcult  one  of  all  to  ha 
Tou  can  safely  assume  tliat  an  eff()rt 
to  be  made 

8.  Sympathy    strikes    fall    in 
category  with  Jurisdictional  strik 
lishing   the  cbitgatlon   of   uniom 
contracts   will    be   the   minimum 
It   is  no  secret   that   the  labor 
will    have    considerable    trouble 
ways  and  means  of  translating 
public  demand  for  outlawing 
Jurisdictional  strikes. 

9    Although  one  cannot  say  fc  ' 
<^lnlon  U  that  Congress  will  not 
^■■ervatlon  of  the  so-called  sta 
60  days  while  a  mediation  board 
bring  the  parties  together.     I 
workability    of    this    proposal 
under  the  War  Labor  Disputes 
liope  for  believing  that  a  status 
Bent  wou'd  do  much  more  thai 
duce    emotional    obstacles    into 
bar«;alnlng   negotiations. 

10.  There  is  some  likelihood 
will  require  a  secret  strllte  ballot 
■Majority  vote  for  all  workers  In 
condition  of  the  strike.     This 
the  power  of  labor  leaders  who 
without  consulting  with  the  wo^k 
less  permitting  a  vote,  and  a  sec: 
quirement  might  veil  strike  at 
•vtis  of  union-wide  bargaining 
not  over'ook  the  fact  that  sec-e  t 
did  not  curtail  strikes  in  war  o 
end  of  the  war.     If  a  secret  ball 
•  great  majority  of  the  workers  to 
of  a  strike,  that  fact  is  used  by 
tn  arguing  for  intervention  of 
•uthoritlea  or  for  the  appointm 
finders  to  pass  on  the  demands  of 
If  union  leaders  wish  in  good  fti 
a  comprcmise.  they  would  be  han< 
retreating  from  extravagant 
overwhelming  vote  for  a  strike 

11.  The  status  of  supervisory  em  > 
be  clarified.    At  the  minimum  C 
stipulate  that  supervisory  employ 
belong  to  a  union  of  production 
to  a  union  which  is  affiliated  w; 
organization  of  which  the  union 
the  production  workers  is  a  part 
treatment  will  be  accorded  profess 
nlcal  and  oonAdential  employees; 
Congress  will  go  beyond  this  pc:i 
Tide  that  employers  shall   not 
to  deal  w'.th  unions  representing 
amployees  is  something  on  which 
trnpoaslble  to  make  predictions 
.,  It  would  be  unforttmate  If 
take  affirmative  action  on  the 
supervisory  employees,  because  U 
are    required    to    bargain    colle<: 
unions   of   supervisory    employee: 
blow  wUl  be  struck  at  the 
of  settling  grievances  as  close  as 
the  point  where  the;  arise. 
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about  la.  I  believe  that  something  will  be  done 

B3rmpa-      about  so-called   health   and   welfare  funds. 
Is   im-       particularly    when    sought    by    unions   now 
'Cotts  di-       pnasfsn  111(1,  ^^  power  to  strike  down  a  whole 
o  compel       butustry.     Heaith  and  welfare  is   very  dear 
Illegal.       to  the  hearts  of  every  Member  erf  Congress: 
any  sensible  legislation  along  this  line  would 
be  popular.    Congress   will   act   to  prohibit 
the  wrong  kind  of  health  and  wellare  funds, 
and  the  subject  will  not  be  left  untouched. 
Apparently  Mr.  Petrillo  has  the  same  idea, 
because    he    has    Just    announced    that    his 
royalty  fund  will  be  used  for  public  concerts. 
Like    the    National    Ltbor    Relations    Beard. 
Mr.     Petrillo    seems     Impressed     by     recent 
elections, 
jurlsdlc-  A  series  of  other  changes  wiD   be  made: 

a  law  is       Some  strikes  as  such  will  be  made  illegal, 
e  dem-       including    strikes    to    remedy    practices    for 
the   prob-       which  an  administrative  remedy  is  available, 
provide       and  strikes  intended  to  compel  in  employer 
sued   for       to  violate  a  law  of  the  United  States.     I  be- 
at least       iieve  It  will  be  made  an  unfair  labor  practice 
but    this       for  unions  to  restrain.  Interfere,  or  coerce 
Is    the       employees  In  the  determination  tf  their  bar- 
by  law.      gaining  representative:  that  the  right  of  em- 
is  going       ployers  to  discharge  employees  Will  be  clari- 
fied, and  that  the  Congress  will  place  sharp 
restrictions  on  the  right  to  picket. 

It  is  Interesting  to  recall  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  January  6.  1947.  proposed  legislation  to 
outlaw  Jurisdictional  strikes,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  indefensible.  He  also  denounced 
secondary  boycotts  "when  used  to  further 
Jurisdictional  disputes  or  to  compel  em- 
ployers to  violate  the  National  Labor  Rr'.a- 
tlons  Act."  He  asked  Congress  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  economic  force  by  labor  or  man- 
agement to  decide  issues  arising  out  of  Inter- 
pretation of  existing  contracts. 

He  thought  Coneress  ought  t©  Investigate 
the  problem  of  Nation-wide  strikes  In  vital 
industries  affecting  the  public  Interest,  but 
made  no  specific  recommendaiicns.  in 
vetoing  the  Case  bill  on  June  U.  1946.  the 
President  said  other  significant  things.  He 
stated  his  asreement  "with  the  principle 
that  It  13  fair  and  right  to  hold  a  labor 
union  responsible  for  violation  of  its  con- 
tract." He  repeated  his  impatience  with 
strikes  or  boycOtu  arising  out  of  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes:  he  said  that  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  for  him  to  "emphasize  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying  the  antitrust  laws  to 
conblnatlons  between  employers  and  labor 
designed  to  restrain  competition."  He  said 
that  the  Government  should  be  permitted 
to  seek  Injunctions  in  order  to  "restrain 
strikes  against  the  Government  In  cases 
where  refusal  to  work  for  the  Government 
has  produced  a  condition  of  national  emer- 
gency " 

It  seems  to  me  a  healthy  thing  that  States 
are  beginning  to  legislate  on  the  labor  prob- 
lem.     States    should    accept    their    respon- 
sibility to  establish  a  pattern  for  solution  of 
local  utility  strikes,  not  only  because  the  ex- 
perience   of    48    States    will    be    helpful    to 
loyees  will       all  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
igress  will       in  the  development  of  a  rational  and  con- 
may  uot      structive  policy,  but  also  because  the  failure 
workers  or       of  States  to  accept  their  responsibilities  in 
a  parent      past  years  has  caused  a  centralitation  of  au- 
r^presentlng      thority  at  Washington  which  is  not  good  for 
This  same       the  country. 

onal.  tech-  States  are  also  legislating  on  other  ques- 

whether      tlons.    Perhaps  employers  will  not  altogether 

t  and  pro-       like   the   total   results,   because   in   the   past 

required      we  have  been  heard  to  deplore  the  lack  of 

supervisory       uniformity:    but    confronted    with    alterna- 

It  is  simply       tlves.    I   prefer   the    initial   development   of 

labor  policy  in  the  States.    If  States  acted  to 

did  not      restrain  th^  use  of  violence  on  picket  lines, 

luestion   of       Federal    action    would    be    unnecessary.      I 

employers      mention  this  to  illustrate  my  point. 

Ively    with  I  have  indicated  to  you  in  this  talk  that 

a   deadly      Congress  will  probably  adopt  several  pend- 

policy      ing    legislative    proposals   to   translate    Into 

possible  to      reality  the  Ideal  stated  by  the  minority  of 

the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
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bor  it  submitting  a  report  last  year  on  the 
Case  bill:  "The  desired  end  of  bargaining 
between  management  and  labor  Is  a  contract, 
equally  binding  and  enforceable  on  both 
parties  with  appropriate  safeguards  against 
resort  on  either  side  to  wrongful  and  jn- 
lawful  conduct  " 

This  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  demands  peaceful  settlement  of 
labor  disputes.  The  demand  for  corrective 
labor  legislation  is  not  so  much  an  outbreak 
of  sympathy  for  employars  as  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  public  Impatience  with  strikes 
and  violence  and  with  interruptions  in  the 
production  of  goods  and  services.  We  must 
not  lose  perspective  on  that  fundamental 
consideration. 

I  have  said  that  Congress  will  probably 
postpone  action  on  other  proposals.  If  all 
legislative  action  is  combined  In  an  omnibus 
bill,  there  will  be  much  In  that  bill  which  we 
as  employers  will  not  like.  S^'pantp  statu- 
tory approaches  would  be  much  better,  but 
present  indications  are  that  we  shall  have  an 
omnibus  bill 

This  will  mean  many  changes  in  our  laws, 
principally  designed  to  clarify  the  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  employers  and 
representatives  of  their  employees.  We  will 
still  have  the  Job  of  finding  a  way  to  live 
together  peacefully;  and  we  cannot  do  that  by 
legislation  alone.  Senator  Vajtde'sbit.g  pre- 
dicts a  great  era  of  prosperity  for  this  country 
"If  we  quit  making  senseless  war  against  each 
other  here  at  home  and  if  we  quit  abartng 
cur  Illimitable  opportunities."  The  public 
simply  will  not  tolerate  endless  controversy, 
regardless  of  who  Is  right.  If  laws  are  added 
to  our  statute  books  which  prove  unenforce- 
able or  which  fail  to  accomplish  the  results 
which  management  promised,  the  hostility  of 
a  disillusioned  people  will  multiply  our 
troubles. 

This  Is  the  one  time  above  all  when  re- 
straint and  moderation  are  essential.  I  have 
been  appalled  at  the  intemperate  language 
liscd  in  union  literature.  It  deliberately  seeks 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  hate  for  em.ploy- 
ers  which  would  make  Industrial  peace  an 
Impossibility.  Too  many  people  have  lost 
th?ir  sense  of  humor.  We  shall  find  once 
more  that  there  is  no  single  solution  for  rur 
difficulty:  Government  by  Itself  cannot  pro- 
duce peaceful  relationships.  Whatever  is 
done  by  Congress,  employers  and  employees 
and  their  representatives  will  still  have  the 
Job  of  showing  that  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  a  happier  choice  than  any  other 
system. 
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St.  Patrick's  Day  Broadcast  of  Hon. 
Eamon  de  Valera,  Prime  Minister  of 
Eire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  UASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1947 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  text  of 
broadcast  made  by  Mr.  Eamon  de  Va- 
lera over  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
on  March  17,1947: 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day  last  y"ar  I  told  you 
how  happy  I  was  at  being  able,  aiter  the 
silence  of  the  war  years,  to  speak  to  you 
once  more.  Almost  twenty-eight  yeurs  have 
now  gone  by  since  first  1  had  the  privilege 
of  speaking  to  American  audiences  as  'he  rep- 
resentative of  our  coxmtry.  I  then  brought 
news  of  the  aspirations  of  the  young  men 
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of  Ireland,  of  their  desire  "to  work  out  a 
way  of  life  free  from  coercion,"  and  of  their 
fixed  determination  to  win  back  the  liberty 
of  which  their  country  had  for  centuries  been 
deprived,  despite  the  many  gallant  efforts 
made  to  regain  it.  The  reception  given  to 
my  message  then,  and  the  encouragement 
and  generous  aid  steadily  afforded  to  us  since, 
have  played  no  small  part  in  securing  the 
freedom  we  now  enjoy  in  this  part  of  Ireland. 
We  here,  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  lived  through  this  inspiring  period, 
are  endeavoring  today  so  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions that  on  them  the  Irish  nation  may  be 
rebuilt  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  devotion 
given  to  It,  and  the  sacrifices  made  for  it 
throughout  the  long  period  of  Its  sorrow. 

As  1  read  President  Truman's  message  to 
Congress  a  few  days  ago  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  truly  democratic  these  founda- 
tions are.  We  here  chose  unmistakably  the 
democratic  way  of  life  "based  upon  the  will 
of  the  majority,"  and  our  entire  state  or- 
ganization bears  visibly  upon  It  all  the  char- 
acteristic marks  of  democracy  Indicated  by 
the  President:  "Free  Institutions.  Represent- 
ative Government.  Free  Elections."  with 
"Guarantees  of  Individual  Liberty.  Freedom 
of  Speech  and  Religion,  and  Freedom  from 
Political  Oppression."  We  made  our  choice 
some  years  ago  with  the  conscious  purpose  of 
securing  that  "the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
the  Individual  may  be  assured,  true  social 
order  attained,  the  unity  of  our  country 
restored,  and  concord  established  with  other 
nations."  These  are  the  words  of  the  pre- 
amble of  our  Constitution. 

But  the  foundations  are  not  yet  as  they 
should  be.  There  is  one  grievous  defect  and 
It  places  in  Jeopardy  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  gained.  The  essential  unity  of  our 
nation  does  not  at  present  exist.  Our  na- 
tional integrity  is  destroyed  by  the  unnatural 
partition  of  our  country,  enacted  and  en- 
forced by  coercion  from  ojatside. 

Last  year  I  spoke  to  you  once  again  of  this 
wrong  and  asked  for  your  earnest  support 
towards  bringing  it  to  an  end.  Partition  of 
the  United  States  was  rejected  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  time.  He  fought  one  of  the 
bitterest  Civil  Wars  in  history  to  prevent  It. 
Partition  of  India  and  partition  of  Palestine 
are  rejected  today.  Every  argument  against 
partition  in  these  instances  and  others  that 
we  know  of  applies  with  even  greater  force 
In  the  case  of  Ireland. 

Ireland  has  been  one  since  the  dawn  of 
history,  with  a  boundary  unmistakably  de- 
termined by  the  ocean.  Only  a  vandal  hand 
would  have  dared  to  mutilate  it.  The  part 
cut  off  contains  the  places  most  hallowed  by 
the  events  of  our  history,  the  places  dearest 
of  all  others  to  our  people.  The  Inhabitants 
were  not  consulted  and  gave  no  consent  be- 
fore they  were  severed  from  the  main  body  of 
the  nation  A  local  plebiscite  even  now 
would  show  that  In  one-half  the  area  cut  off 
the  majority  desire  to  be  united  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  Of  the  six  separated  coun- 
ties, four  taken  as  a  group,  and  these  the 
four  counties,  immediately  bordering  the 
twenty-six  counties,  have  a  majority  of  their 
Inhabitants  in  favor  of  union  with  the  rest 
of  the  country  The  area  cut  off  is  In  itself 
neither  a  historic,  a  racial,  a  political  nor  an 
economic  entity,  and  is  maintained  as  an 
artificial  political  unit  solely  by  the  pressure 
of  an  outside  power. 

It  must  be  obviotis  that  as  long  as  this  un- 
natural and  unjust  situation  exists  any 
genuine  cordiality  of  feeling  between  the 
'  peoples  of  Ireland  and  of  Britain  is  im- 
possible, and  that  the  efforts  of  men  of  good 
will  who  labor  to  foster  such  a  cordiality 
are  doomed  to  frustration. 

Yet  we  are  living  in  a  time  which  makes  It 
more  than  ever  Imperative  that  nations 
which  can  come  together  in  amity  to  ensure 
their  common  well  being  and  safety  should 
do  so.  Ireland  and  Britain  are  two  neighbor- 
ing islands  off  the  coast  of  Europe.  Their 
peoples   have    many   interests   in   common. 
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They  are  the  motherlands  of  large  popula- 
tions living  in  harmony  side  by  side  over 
extensive  regions  of  the  earth.  Their  econo- 
mies can,  to  their  mutual  advantage,  in  many 
respects  be  made  to  be  complementary. 
Were  the  old  conflict  ended  they  might  in 
freedom  become  each  a  source  of  strength 
and  A  support  to  the  other.  This  is  obvious, 
but  while  partition  lasts  all  such  ideas  must 
remain  a  hopeless  dream.  Those  who  help 
to  end  partition  are  assisting  in  the  great 
work  of  bringing  nations  together,  and  in 
the  great  movement  towards  world  peace. 
The  Irishmen  who  help  are  securing  the 
foundations  tor  a  splendid  future  for  our 
nation.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  confi- 
dently ask  all  you  who  are  listening  to  me 
to  lend  your  support. 

Padraic    Pearse,    In    an    Inspiring    lecture 
which    he    gave    as   a    young    man    50    years 
ago.  on  the  "Intellectual  Future  of  the  Gael." 
referred  to  the  remarkable  vision  of  Ireland's 
future  written  by  an  Englishman.  Cardinal 
Newman    fifty  years  earlier.     Pearse  hoped 
that  much  of  that  vision  might  yet  come 
true.     I   will   read   for   you   portions   of   the 
passage    from    the    Cardinal    which    Pearse 
quoted;  •••     •    •    i  look,  the  Cardinal  wrote, 
towards  a  land  both  old  and  young:  old  In 
its  Christianity,  young  In  the  promise  of  Its 
future;   a  nation,  which  received  grace  be- 
fore the  Saxon  came  to  Britain,  and  which 
has  never  quenched  It     •     •     •     1  contem- 
plate,  he  said,  a  people  which  has   had   a 
long  night,  and  will  have  an  Inevitable  day. 
I  am  turning  my  eyes  toward  a  hundred  years 
to  come,  and  1  dimly  see  the  Island  I  am 
gazing  on.  become  the  road  of  passage  and 
union    between    two    hemispheres    and    the 
centre  of  the  world.    •     •     •     I  see  England 
taught  by  advancing  years  to  exercise  in  its 
behalf  that  good  sense  which  is  her  char- 
acteristic   towards   everyone   else      •      •      • 
thither,   as   to  a  sacred   soil,   the   home   of 
their  fathers,  and  the  fountain-head  of  their 
Christianity,  students  are  flocking  from  East, 
West  and  South,  from  America  and  Australia 
and  India,  from  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  with 
the  ease  and  rapidity  of  a  locomotion  not  yet 
discovered     •     •     •     all  eager  for  one  large 
trtie  wisdom:   and  thence,   when  their  stay 
Is  over,  going  back  again  to  carry  peace  to 
men  of  good  will  over  all  the  earth." 

Such  Is  the  destiny  beyond  all  others 
which  those  who  have  sincerely  loved  rur 
country  and  are  now  gone  would  have  chosen 
for  her.  Such  is  the  destiny  of  service  which 
all  her  faithful  children,  living  and  to  come, 
will  earnestly  endeavor  to  secure  for  her, 
and  such  is  the  destiny  which  today  we  pray 
all  our  Saints,  and  In  particular  our  glorious 
Patron,  St.  Patrick,  to  plead  for.  before  the 
Throne  of  the  Most  High. 

I  should  like  to  stop  here  but  there  are 
questions  which  I  know  many  of  you  who  are 
listening  would  ask  me  if  it  were  possible 
for  you  to  do  so  and  would  be  disappointed 
If  I  did  not  answer  You  wish  to  know  how 
we  In  Ireland  are  faring  In  these  difficult 
times  end  how  our  plans  for  the  Immediate 
future  are  progressing. 

We  are  Indeed  having  our  postwar  diffi- 
culties and  these  have  been  made  more  acute 
by  the  unusually  severe  weather  of  recent 
months.  This  has  seriously  reduced  otir  fuel 
supplies,  dislocated  our  transport,  prevented 
the  winter  sowings  and  delayed  the  spring 
sowings.  The  bad  weather,  too,  last  harvest 
defeated  what  until  then  had  been  our  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  provide  ourselves  with  the 
greater  part  of  our  bread  and  with  the  food 
for  our  animals.  We  are  now  short  of  both. 
We  have  had  to  ration  bread  for  the  first 
time  and  drastically  reduce  the  butter  ration. 
These  added  hardslQlps  make  us  realize  more 
vividly  what  other  nations  have  had  to  en- 
dure and  how  fortunate  in  comparison  we 
have  hitherto  been.  At  this  moment  we  are 
getting  ready  to  utilize  every  favorable  hour 
the  weather  may  give  us  to  sow  the  wheat 
and  other  cereals  which  we  require  to  meet 
our  needs  In  the  coming  year.   Tc  do  this  and 


to  sow  the  potatoes,  the  beet  and  the  green 

crops  and,  at  the  same  time,  cut  all  the  turf 
we  need  for  fuel,  will  be  an  extremely  difflcult 
task  in  view  of  the  present  shortage  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  many  other  demands  upon 
rural  labor.  The  penalty  for  failure,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  short  of  food  and  fuel  In  the 
coming  winter  1  am  confident  that  If  the 
weather  be  favorable  our  people  will  combine 
for  the  necessary  effort  now  as  they  did  in 
the  harvest. 

In  regard  to  our  plans  for  the  future  I 
can  only  tell  you  that  we  have  resumed  the 
task  of  building  up  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulty 
In  getting  supplies  of  coal  and  raw  materials 
we  succeeded  in  producing  last  year  a 
greater  volume  of  goods  than  before  the  war. 
and  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  In 
Industry  in  1946  was  the  highest  on  record. 

Our  plans  to  get  electric  light  and  me- 
chanical power  for  our  Industries  by  the  har- 
nessing of  our  rivers  and  bogs  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  are  also  being  put  Into 
operation.  So,  too,  are  our  plans  for  the 
further  creation  of  economic  farms  for  the 
building  of  tens  of  thousands  of  additional 
houses  and  for  bringing  to  the  countryside 
the  conveniences  of  electric  light  and  tele- 
phonic communication.  A  Ministry  tar 
Health  and  a  Ministry  for  Social  Welfare  have 
been  added  to  the  Departments  of  State  since 
last  I  addressed  you,  so  as  the  better  to  pro- 
vide that  the  sick  and  the  aged,  the  infirm 
and  those  who  may  be  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  may  have  as  much 
care  as  the  resources  of  our  community  make 
is  possible  to  afford. 

I  must  now  say  goodbye.  I  wish  you  good 
fortune  and  happiness  in  the  year  ahead 
and  always. 


:ji 


Address  of  Hon.  John  L.  Sullivan,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1947 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  address  by  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  L.  Sullivan 
at  launching  of  U.  S.  S.  Newport  News, 
at  Newport  News.  Va.,  March  6.  1947: 

It  Is  a  distinct  privilege  to  come  to  this 
historic  seaport  to  participate  in  the  launch- 
ing of  a  ship  which  will  bear  the  tradition- 
ally famous  American  name  o'  Newport 
News. 

I  am  delighted  to  bring  you  the  greetings 
of  the  Navy  Department  and  of  its  Secretary, 
James  Forrestal.  Newport  News  and  the 
United  States  Navy  are  not  strangers.  Yotir 
ships  have  been  our  ships  for  a  half  century — 
through  two  great  wars  snd  tn  thr  inter- 
vening years  of  peace. 

During  the  war  years,  occasions  such  as  this 
stirred  us  to  the  depths  of  our  hearts  be- 
cause the  ships  launched  here  we  knew  would 
speed  the  defeat  of  America's  enemies.  Now. 
though  emotions  are  more  constrained,  we 
are  no  less  aware  of  the  real  meaning  of  this 
laimching.  Today  we  dedicate  ouraelTes  and 
this  great  ship  to  the  goal  of  universal  peace. 

This  splendid  vessel  Is  the  handiwork  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Newport  New* 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.  Wboa  tar 
crew  comes  aboard  this  fall  and  witm  ia  ecm- 
mlssioned,  she  will  become  a  proud  iBilt  d 
our  Navy — ready  to  carry  on  the  gallant  tza- 
ditions  of  the  serrioe  and  the  great  tacsitac* 
o:  the 
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Moreover,  this  ship  marks  a  new 
design  and  constr\Ktion.     She  Is 
class  of  three  cruisers  which  will  have 
tlnctlon  of  being  the  heaviest 
the  world.     Her  over-all  length  Is  7 
and  dlfplacement  of  17.000  tons  wllJ 
her  ccraparable  tn  size  with  some  of 
mous  dreadnaughts  of  the  First  Worl^l 
In  modernity,  eflkctcney,  and 
she  wi!l  be  unsurp— ed  by  anvthlng 

The  Netcport  News  will  have  a  main 
consisting   of    nine   8-lnch    rapld-flre 
mounted  In  three  triple  turrets.    She 
first  ship  ever  to  carry  rapid-fire 
this   caliber.     She   wUl   also   be   the 
first  completely  alr-condltloned  warsh 
increase  the  flighting  efltelency  of  h4 
and  to  improve  living  conditions  on 
virtually  all  her  living  and  working 
ments  except  the  engineering  spaces 
•tr-eondttkmed . 

This   cruiser   bears   a  fine   herltag  • 
comes  from  the  same  yard  which 
duced  some  of  the  most  famous 
carry  the  fUg  of  the  United  States  ir 
War    n.     The    aircraft    carriers 
Enterprise,    and    Hornet    were    your 
They  were  built  here.    On  them  rest 
'Of  tlie  glory  for  the  defeat  of  the  J: 
la  tile  decisive  battle  of  Midway — an 
ment  the  memory  of  which  Is  perp< 
by  another  great  carrier  built  here 
port  News — the  U.  S.  S.  Mtdirey. 

I  know  you  are  all  proud  of  the 
News.     I  can  see  that  in  your  faces, 
we  of  the  Navy.     When  she  sails  to 
fleet,  you  will  miss  her.  but  I  know 
will  follow  her  course  at  sea  with 
terest.    There   Is   no   doubt    that 
fully  justify  your  solicitude  and 

To   her   builders   and   to  the 
leaders  of  the  city  of  Newport  News  I 
extend    hearty    congratulations 
have  done  their  Job  well  and  on 
Tbe  last  may  tftke  worthy  pride 
the  name  which  thla  ship  bears. 

May  her  service  in  the  covmtry's 
long,  honorable,  and   successful. 
log  add  luster  to  the  name  of  Newpc^ 
and   brighten  the   annals  of  the 
Navy.     Hay  she  become  an  effective 
the  sea-air  power  of  our  Navy 
President  Harrv  S.  Truman  to  the  su 
world  peace  through  the  organlaatioE 
United  Nations. 
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Redaction  of  the  Price  Stractn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK^ 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOHTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfPRE&ENTAltVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  respwn.sibility  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  American  business  today. 
Generally  speaking.  American  bi  siness 
opposed  the  Government's  policy  o  '  price 
control,  especially  when  it  failed  to  In- 
clude wages.  The  failure  to  ii  elude 
wages  is  no  doubt  the  contributing  factor 
to  its  final  collapse.  Wages  are  of  aeces- 
slty  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production  in  all 
Instances; 

Many  of  the  present-day  busin^smen 
passed  through  the  experience  fol  owing 
the  last  war.  The  reperciissions  ( f  that 
tragic  period  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  us.  If  a  parallel  situa  Lion  is 
to  be  avoided,  in  a  large  measure  j  t  is  up 
to  American  businessmen  to  re<ognlBe 
their  responsibility  now.    Orderl;    prlco 
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cuts  in  all  lines  of  merchandise  are  urged, 
and  urged  now.  There  is  vital  need  today 
for  more  business  practices  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

The  accomplishment  of  American  busi- 
ness is  perhaps  the  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  our  national  American  life. 
Business  today  can  further  enhance  its 
influence  by  recognizing  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  public  and  bringing  about  now 
an  orderly  reduction  in  the  price  struc- 
ture. The  American  people  have  faith  in 
American  businessmen.  They  have  been 
worthy  of  the  faith.  Action  now  will  en- 
hance their  position.  Prices  must  not 
only  stop  rising,  but  through  the  efforts 
of  business  collectively,  we  must  bring 
about  a  downward  trend. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
herewith  an  article  by  Thomas  P.  Conroy 
taken  from  the  New  York  Times.  March 
9.  1947.  entitled  "Orderly  Price  Cuts  as 
Trade  Aid  Urged"  as  follows: 

OEDE3U.T  PRICI  CTTTS  AS  Traoz  Aid  Uked — Top 
Store  Exrctmvi  Wants  Slash  op  5  to  10 
Pescemt  at  Retail  and  PsootiCER  Lrvixs 

(By  Thomas  F.  Conroy) 

A  volxmtary  program  of  gradual  and  or- 
derly price  reductions  now,  in  steps  ranging 
from  5  to  10  percent  and  Involving  a  squeeze 
on  profit  margins,  was  urged  upon  manufac- 
txirers  and  retailers  by  the  top  executive  of 
one  of  the  country's  outstanding  stores  In 
an   Interview  here  last  week. 

"Why  wait  until  a  price  debacle  develops 
and  btisiness  crashes?"  this  executive  asked. 

Such  reductions,  he  said,  would  stimu- 
late consumer  demand,  which  Is  still  but- 
tressed by  high  national  Income  and  sav- 
ings. They  would  tend  to  minimize  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  20  to  25  percent  decline  later 
when  the  price  structure  might  crack  In 
the  face  of  diminLsbing  demand.  After  a 
decline  of  these  proportions,  business  would 
have  to  struggle  painfully  to  recover  Its  bal- 
ance, he  asserted. 

OT7TLINI3    RZmrCTTON    FLAW  I 

Immediate,  orderly  price  reduction  on  the 
other  hand,  he  continued,  would  prove 
much  less  severe.  The  readjustment  would 
break  up  an  Impending  price  jam  and  pro- 
vide a  basis  on  which  consumer  demand 
could  function  freely.  Manufacturers  and 
retailers  cculd  move  forward  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  larger  volume  in  Increased  unit  sales. 

"As  matters  stand,  anything  may  happen 
in  the  price  situation,"  this  executive  con- 
tinued. "It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
almost  the  whole  merchandising  set-up  cries 
aloud  for  readjustment.  With  dropping  of 
OPA  controls,  many  ready-to-wear  lines,  for 
example,  are  30  to  40  percent  above  OPA 
levels.  Other  price  advances  have  been  large 
and  imeven.  All  kinds  of  maladjiistments 
exist  In  prices  of  commodities  and  finished 
merchandise.  Futures  prices  are  lower  than 
those  for  spot,  mdicatlng  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence In  current  levels." 

Holding  that  a  depression  Is  tnan-made 
and  not  inevitable  if  business  statesman- 
ship and  sound  economic  policies  are  fol- 
lowed, this  executive  paid  high  tribute  to 
the  recent  report  of  President  Truman's 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  views  of  Edwin  G.  Nourse,  Its 
chairman.  Late  last  month  Dr.  Nourse 
warned  that  business  should  not  sacrifice 
volume  to  preserve  price  or  profit  margins. 

The  retailer  who  was  interviewed  said 
price  reductions  are  twth  feasible  and  neces- 
sary at  this  time  on  two  groiinds: 

1.  Profit  margins  are  still  abnormally  high 
tn  mantifacturing  and  distribution,  repre- 
senting a  carry-over  from  1946.  This  was  a 
treak  year  when  consumer  spending  bordered 
on  the  reckless,  black-market  money  was  a 
highly  important  factor,  and  the  curve  of 


retail  sales  rose  sharply  above  the  natlonil- 
income  line.  Retail  sales  usually  follow  the 
Income  curve  very  closely.  In  other  words, 
high-profit  margins  may  and  must  be  cut  to 
obtain  greater  unit  volume. 

3.  Management  efBclency  must  climb  to 
new  postwar  heights.  Management  eS- 
ciency  was  not  great  during  the  war  and  so 
far  has  not  Improved  much.  In  nomal 
times,  figures  show  that  one  out  of  se^en 
busines?es  was  eliminated  because  of  Ineffl- 
ciency  and.  while  this  is  undoubtedly  regr?t- 
table.  the  process  has  got  to  be  tone  throi  gh 
again. 

NEED  OF  LAEOB  AOjnSTMKNT 

Labor,  this  executive  added,  must,  to  some 
extent,  go  through  similar  adjustments  in  the 
move  to  lower  costs. 

This  merchant  revealed  that  his  establifch- 
ment  has  had  numerous  talks  with  manul  c- 
turers  on  the  price  question,  and  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  textile,  manufactunrs 
are  among  the  most  adamant  in  their  pr.ce 
views.  He  was  convinced,  he  added,  thai  a 
very  large  segment  of  the  consumer  goc^ds 
price  situation  would  be  much  healthier  If 
the  textile  people  from  yarn  makers  to  mills 
and  converters  were  brought  Into  line. 

Terming  the  textile  situation  a  vital  Ih  k, 
this  merchant  said  he  was  seriously  cca- 
cemed  with  the  outlook  for  ready -to- wiar 
at  the  current  price  levels. 

"I  personally  am  locking  for  a  readjurt- 
ment  in  ready-to-wear  prices,  similar  to  ttat 
which  has  already  occurred  in  furs."  this  ex- 
ecutive said.  -The  readjustment  in  furs  un- 
covered sUong  consumer  demand  at  the  lower 
levehs  and  a  similar  development  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  In  ready-to-wear.      . 

'Reports  Indicate  the  spi.ag  ready-to- wrar 
season  Is  opening  comparatively  poorly  Ul 
over  the  country  and  prices  may  fall  befcre 
Easter  or  after  that  holiday.  The  retail  shoe 
situation  Is  bad.  with  painige  unit  sales  fall- 
ing and  consumer  resistance  strong  to  hlgter 
prices. 

"The  consumer  today  wants  value  and  re- 
senu  being  overcharged,"  he  concluded.  'In- 
dustry still  has  a  chance  to  put  statesman- 
like price  policies  Into  effect  by  making  pr  ce 
reductions  from  large  profit  margins.  Re- 
tailers, too,  can  participate  and  are  willing 
to  take  a  squeeze  on  their  own  margins  to 
move  merchandise  In  the  large  unit  quaa- 
tlties  needed  for  a  healthy  economy." 


Unequal  Freight  Rates  on  Steel  Woold 
Retard  Paciiic  Coast  Industrial  Devel- 
opment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALiroBmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie 
old  fight  of  eastern  indjstrial  opposi- 
tion to  western  industrial  development 
has  shown  up  again  in  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  granting  more  favorable  rail  rates  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  plant  at 
Geneva  than  to  the  Kaiser  steel  plant  at 
Pontana.  Calif. 

We  feel  that  this  action  Is  unfair  ard 
»n  unjust  penalty  on  a  new  industiy 
which  is  badly  needed  in  California.  I 
agree  with  the  following  resoluticn 
adopted  recently  by  the  Los  Angeifrs 
Coimty  Board  of  Supervisors  urging  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
grant  equal  rail  rates  on  steel  to  the 
Pacific  coast: 

Whereas  during  the  recent  years  of  world 
confilct,  southern  California  converted  itself 
Into  an  industrial  area  from  Its  former  status 
as  an  agricultural  empire;  and 

Whereas  the  future  prosperity  of  the  whole 
Pacific  coast  depends  entirely  upon  the  fur- 
ther development  of  Industry  and  foreign 
trade;  and 

Whereas  this  development  Is  hampered  by 
the  preferential  freight  rates  given  eastern 
indtistry.  this  being  especially  true  in  the 
steel  industry,  which  affects  directly  the 
Kaiser  plant  at  Fontana;  and 

Whereas  this  plant.  If  given  equalized 
freight  rates,  could  furnish  on  a  competitive 
basis  a  very  large  part  of  the  steel  needed  for 
the  development  of  Industry  on  the  Pacific 
coast:    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles  at  Its  meeting  on 
March  11,  1947,  does  recommend  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  that  it  take 
Immediate  action  to  equalize  freight  rates 
between  Pontana  and  competitive  plants  in 
other  sections  of  the  United  States;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  California. 


Also  being  asked  for  $350,000,000  for  feed- 
ing liberated  countries  and  now  1400.000,000 
for  Greece  and  Tiu-key  with  Iran  and  Irak  and 
Palestine  and  Saudi  Arabia  all  standing  by 
in  need  of  equal  support  against  pressure 
minorities.  Same  plea  made  for  Increasing 
aid  to  Korea  and  China. 

There  can  be  only  one  effect  on  national 
budget. 

President  seemed  to  think  only  one  alter- 
native but  there  may  be  other  courses  of 
action  and  personally  believe  It  the  duty 
of  Congress  and  the  country  to  explore  them 
thoughtfully,  carefully  and  prayerfully. 


The  Current  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  south    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.) 
Daily  Plainsman  asking  foi  my  opinion 
of  the  present  crisis.  President  Trumans 
speech,  and  the  possible  effect  on  the 
Budget. 

My  reply  was  as  follows: 

Am  Inclined  to  think  President  Truman 
made  his  proposals  in  the  belief  that  Russia 
Is  not  ready  for  another  war  now  and  will 
slacken  or  possibly  abandon  efforts  to  gain 
control  of  Mediterranean  waterways  and 
Middle  East  oil  reserves  at  this  time. 

I  would  not  minimize,  however,  the  criti- 
cal character  of  Issues  raised.  Never  did  1 
see  as  many  Congressmen  gather  In  groups  to 
discuss  Presidential  message  as  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  wlien  Truman  concluded.  Per- 
sonally believe  most  serious  aspect  is  In  long- 
range  policy  rather  thaji  Immediate  effects 
on  national  Budget,  staggering  as  they  may 
be. 

Can  we  blanket  earth  with  policemen  or 
should  we  respect  responsibility  of  United 
Nations  organization  In  this  respect? 

Can  we  send  military  mission  to  Greece 
to  "trai^  selected  personnel"  and  not  ex- 
pect assertion  of  equal  right  by  Stalin  or 
his  successor  to  support  friendly  govern- 
ments In  Argentine  or  Mexico  when  they  de- 
sire to  do  so? 

National  budget  of  course  will  burst  limi- 
tations if  we  take  on  this  Job. 

Last  year  we  provided  $425,000,000  for  feed- 
ing occupied  countries  in  military  budget. 
not  counting  UNRRAs  money  for  liberated 
lands  Now  asked  for  $300,000,000  to  sup- 
plement that  before  July  1  and  another 
#700,000,000  to  carry  on  after  that. 


Overextended  Cooperatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  connbcticut 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut  Mr. 
Speaker,  permission  having  been  granted 
to  me,  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hartford  Courant  of  March 
3,  1947. 

This  thought-provoking  editorial  deals 
with  a  subject  that  I  am  confident  will 
soon  have  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
It  follows : 

OVEREXTENDED    COOPERATIVK8 

In  discussing  cooperative  purchasing  and 
marketing  organizations  the  use  of  general 
phrases  may  lead  to  misrepresentation  of 
the  issue,  especially  as  it  is  related  to  taxa- 
tion. Also,  one  may  either  accept  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  the  cooperative 
movement  as  a  natural  process  v/lthout  di- 
rect threat  to  the  system  of  free  enterprise 
or  be  wildly  alarmed  by  the  Implications  of 
the  movement.  Even  some  of  the  spokesmen 
for  cooperatives  give  cause  for  the  latter 
attitude.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  National 
Cooperative  Congress  last  September  the 
president  of  that  organization.  Murray  D. 
Lincoln,  Joined  with  Walter  Reuther,  of  the 
CIO,  in  a  plea  for  a  close  alliance  between 
labor  and  farmers,  urging  cooperatives  to  be 
prepared  to  assume  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  business  and  sgrlcul- 
ttire  In  the  coming  revolution  At  this 
convention  national  economies  based  on  the 
profit  motive  were  lambasted  an<l  the  non- 
profit system  of  enterprise  fervently  extolled. 
That  apparently  Is  the  objective  cf  the  revo- 
lution that  is  to  be — at  least  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
and  Mr.  Reuther's  revolution. 

But  not  all  cooperatlvists  are  revolution- 
ists, nor  are  all  cooperatives  to  be  con- 
demned for  their  tax-exempt  privileges.  A 
brief  statement  of  the  history  of  tax  policy 
toward  cooperatives  will  Illustrate  our  point 
and  at  the  same  time  indicate  that  Congress 
should  be  about  the  Job  of  rewriting  the  tax 
laws  concerning  cooperatives.  Criginally  a 
favored  tax  position  was  extended  to  farmer 
cooperatives  engaged  In  either  marketing 
farm  products  or  purchasing  needed  mate- 
rials for  farmers.  In  the  latter  class  falls 
the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  also  the  Eastern  States  Ff.rmers'  Ex- 
change, provided  it  has  not  Itsell  gone  Into 
fields  of  production  through  ov.nershlp  of 
mills,  mines,  or  oil  refineries  and  the  like. 
In  that  qualification  relative  to  the  E.'^^tem 
States,  which  did  a  business  of  $56,000,000 
last  year,  lies  the  just  complaint  against  the 
tax  policy  toward  cooperatives.  Profits,  the 
preferred  word  in  cooperative  nomenclattire 


Is  "savings,"  are  plowed  back  Into  the  busi- 
ness Instead  of  being  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers. With  these  tax-exempt  profits  on  which 
no  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes  are  paid, 
cooperatives  have  extended  their  activities 
into  many  lines,  even  to  banking,  oil  refining, 
drugs,  cosmetics,  luggage,  automotive  acces- 
sories, and  a  host  of  others.  In  these  they 
are  competing  with  a  private  industry  that 
must  pay  every  last  tax  levied  on  business. 
Examples  of  this  type  of  unfair  competi- 
tion are  numerous.  The  case  of  thj  Midland 
Cooperative  Wholesale  of  Minneapolis  will 
illustrate  the  point.  This  so-called  tax-ex- 
empt concern  had  a  profit  in  1944  of  $837,984 
on  a  gross  business  of  $10,176,462,  On  that 
amount  of  earnings  at  wartime  tax  rates 
an  ordinary  corporation  would  have  paid  to 
the  Federal  Government  a  tax  of  $544,689. 
But  not  so  with  Midland.  According  to  its 
own  financial  statement  Its  Federal  and  State 
Income  taxes  totaled  $20,300.  It  put  $84,- 
256  Into  surplus  on  which  it  paid  no  tax  and 
distributed  stock  certificates  of  $706,544  to 
its  members  as  patronage  dividends.  Actu- 
ally this  amount  was  retained  by  the  coop- 
erative and  made  part  of  its  working  capital. 
This  Is  common  practice  with  cooperatives, 
especially  those  that  are  expanding  into 
fields  other  than  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  organized  and  granted  such  tax 
exemptions  as  they  enjoy. 

Quite  sensibly  some  Individuals  high  in 
the  cooperative  enterprise  favor  a  revamping 
of  the  tax  law  and  of  the  Interpretations 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  They  are  aware 
that  their  case  rests  on  rather  thin  Ice.  In 
fact,  aside  from  Canada  where  some  reforms 
have  been  Introduced,  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States  are  in  a  more  favorable  tax 
position  when  compared  to  ordinary  busi- 
ness, than  they  are  in  foreign  countries  such 
as  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.  There  the 
movement  Is  older,  and  more  widely  accepted 
and  used.  Furthermore  some  of  our  States, 
notably  Kansas  and  Maryland,  have  been 
taking  a  serious  look  at  the  privileges  con- 
ferred on  cooperatives.  Congress  should  do 
likewise,  not  for  the  purpoee  of  penalizing 
this  movement  but  of  making  i*  carry  its 
fair  share  of  the^  tax  burden.  The  Indis- 
putable fact  is  that  In  their  zeal  coopera- 
tives have,  changed  their  character.  Prom 
being  associations  of  farmers  for  selling  farm 
products  and  buying  raw  materials  and  sup- 
plies for  their  members,  cooperatives  are  big 
business.  If  you  do  not  think  so,  weigh  this: 
Howard  A.  Cowden,  the  head  of  the  Con- 
sumers Co-Operative  Association,  the  largest 
engaged  in  the  petroleum  business,  returned 
last  November  from  a  conference  in  Switzer- 
land where  plans  were  formulated  to  launch 
an  international  petroleum  cooperative  with 
a  capital  of  $15,000,000  for  what  he  termed 
a  modest  start  It  is  described  as  Just  a 
brokerage  operation  In  petroleum  products 
moving  gradually  into  every  phase  of  the" 
business.  Yes,  moving  with  resources  re- 
tained because  of  tax  privileges  not  conferred 
on  private  enterprise. 


Why  Small  Papers  Succumb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NEW  jEKsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 

Sp;aker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlis  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing  editorial   from   the   Hunterdoa 
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County  (N.  J.)  Democrat  of  Blarc^  13, 
1947: 
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Within  the  week,  nmrs  comes  of 
mlae  of  the  centtiry-old  Mcunt  Holh 
ror  and  the  sale  of  the  Bclvidere  Ap<  llo 
the  owners  of  another  Warren  Counts 
lishlng  enterprise.    The  Mirror  goes  ( ut 
biisiness    altogether,    while     the     Belrldere 
paper,  which  has  been   sold  four 
10  years,  will  be  continued,  only 
economics  made  possible  by  combining 
printing  with  that  of  other  publl 

Meanwhile,  at  Washington.  D.  C.  { 
greastonal  committee  Is  probing  into 
sons  behind  failure  of  so  many  smal' 
Ucations     partlciilarly    weekly 
The   originators    of    this    Investlgatioji 
looking  for  sinister  forces  which  have 
against  the  Interests  of  small   public^tl 
and  thereby.  It  Is  claimed,  have 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

At  present,  one  ttt  the  major  prcbl 
tag  small  publications  Is  the 
of  the  nation's  newsprint  supply.     P 
something  will  come  out  of  the 
tlons  to  Improve  the  situation,  which 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  war  and  li 
porary. 

But  it  is  poaslble.  In  their  search 
bogeyman.    th«   eongresslonal    ptoher  i 
overlook  the  worst  villain  of  them  all 
greatest   enemy    to   small    business   1 
country  today  Is  not  big  business, 
government.     And  by  that  we  mean  : 
tttude  of  agencies,  controls,  and  taxii 
thorltles    whose    combined    efforts    ra|ike 
extremely  difficult  for   a  small 
carry  on  profitably  and   at   the  samt 
observe  all  the  laws.     The  problem  o 
dllng  a  pay  roll  now  Involves  heavj 
for  accounting,  ipuch  of  which   is 
collkct  Uncle  Sam's  tax.    And  the  tai 
Is  no  snuill  item. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pay-roll 
ductions.  In  addition  to  Income  tax  an  I 
property  tax.     And  the  income  tax 
new  business  abacvba  capital  sorely 
to  develop  an  enterprise  and  make  it 

There  are  controls  on  hours  and 
expenses  for  employers'  liability 
expenses  to  meet  lalxur  laws  and  man; 
cost*  that  the  avenge  small  busines 
not  absorb  ••  readily  as  the  larger  unit 
the  combined  effect  is  to  confound  anb 
fuse  the  small  operator  as  well  as  to 
his  slender  capital. 

If  government.  State  and  National, 
devote  seme  part  of  the  time  in  simp 
its   taxes   and   controls   that   has 
voted   to  making  them  cumbersome 
pies,  and  expensive  to  a  small  own 
prietor  bualneee.  there  need  be  no  u 
gatlon  Into  the  plight  of  the  latter. 
•ome  freedom  ot  action,  the  small 
can  lisually  give  bealtliy  competition 
larger,    more    unwieldy    and    imper^inally 
managed  competitor. 

We  repeat:  The  greatest  enemy  to  small 
business  Is  big  gOYcmment. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLEJ  [ 

OF   MASTLAND 

IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATl|(nSS 

Thursday,  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
er.  there  has  been  much  said  n  the 
^  _  and  on  the  radio  of  late  to  In  licate 
that  the  stand  taken  by  the  Horse  In 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  20  wou  d  re- 
sult in  a  crippling  blow  to  the  inned 


forces  and  endanger  national  defense.  I 
have  received,  as  I  am  sure  have  most  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  letters  and 
telegrams  from  all  sorts  oif  people  who 
are  sincerely  worried  about  what  they 
have  heard.  Many  of  the  messages  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  sender  favors  econ- 
omy but  deplores  a  cut  as  deep  as  $6,000,- 
000,000.  on  the  assumption  that  that  fig- 
ure would  result  in  reductions  that  would 
cripple  the  Army  and  Navy.  These  fears 
are  voiced  by  worth-while  citizens  and  by 
some  of  our  former  comrades  in  arms. 

How  the  estimate  Is  reached  that 
$6,000,000,000  Is  too  great  a  reduction  but 
that  two.  three,  or  four  billion  is  not,  I 
do  not  know.  With  me  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  able  leaders  of  thds  body 
and  the  joint  committee  on  the  Budget 
carry  far  more  weight  than  the  forebod- 
ings of  columnists  and  commentators. 

It  is  true  that  the  record  of  some 
peacetime  Congresses  has  been  none  too 
good  when  it  came  to  keeping  our  powder 
dry.  In  the  past,  unwise  economy,  with- 
out regaid  to  the  needs  of  our  armed 
forces  has  more  than  once  brought  us  to 
the  brink  of  national  disaster. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  the  Eightieth 
Congress  is  still  technically  a  wartime 
Congress.  Moreover,  it  has  a  member- 
ship with  unusual  wartime  experience. 
Of  the  239  Members  who  voted  for  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  20  on  February 
20.  112  of  them  are  veterans:  74  have 
served  with  the  Army,  29  with  the  Navy, 
1  with  both  Army  and  Navy.  7  with  the 
marines,  and  1  with  the  Coast  Guard. 
Three  served  in  the  Spanish-American 
War.  12  in  both  World  Wars  and  the  re- 
mainder in  one  of  the  World  Wars.  69 
in  th6  first  and  28  in  World  War  II. 

The  composite  service  experience  of 
this  group  is  enormous.  They  have  seen 
action  all  over  the  world  in  all  sorts 
of  capacities  and  engagements,  in  ships, 
planes,  and  tanks.  Their  nimiber  in- 
cludes citizen  soldiers  and  sailors  and  at 
least  one  lifelong  regular,  and  a  holder 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
Most  of  them  have  experienced  added 
personal  danger  and  hardship  because  of 
national  unpreparedness.  Many  have 
gone  through  the  unhappy  days  of 
maneuvers,  using  flags  to  simulate  men, 
broomsticks  to  represent  machine  guns, 
and  delivery  trucks  in  place  of  tanks. 

These  112  with  their  broad  combined 
experience  believe  that  economies  can  be 
effected  without  Injuring  the  services. 
They  also  know  that  a  sotmd  national 
financial  structure  is  as  necessary  to  our 
defense  a.s  efficient  personnel  and  de- 
pendable weapons.  One  need  only  look 
at  China  to  .<;ee  what  happens  to  an  Army 
when  Its  national  currency  weakens.  I 
am  sure  none  of  our  veterans  would 
knowingly  endanger  the  forces  that  have 
been  so  much  a  part  of  his  life  and  for 
which  he  has  a  fierce  loyalty.  But  most 
of  us  believe  that  $6,000,000,000  can  be 
cut  from  the  Budget  without  appre- 
ciably Impairing  our  fighting  strength. 
That  is  the  carefully  considered  view  of  a 
majority  of  those  of  the  group  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  and  of  many  well 
informed  veterans  in  and  out  of  the  serv- 
ices. If  we  are  shown  to  be  wrong,  when 
the  appropriations  aire  taken  up  in  de- 
tail, we  will  rectify  our  error.  I  am  con- 
fident that -no  temporary  pontical  ex- 


pediency would  cause  anyone  of  the  vet- 
erans In  Congress  to  risk  withholdinr 
any  necessities  from  our  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force. 

Therefore,  let  our  former  comrades 
and  the  general  public  relax.  This  Con- 
gress will  not  jeopardize  our  national 
.«:afety,  even  in  the  interest  of  economy. 
Veterans  are  familiar  with  the  heavy 
requirements  of  practical  preparedness 
but  they  are  not  blind  to  certain  wasteful 
tendencies  that  build  up  little  staffs  to 
big  ones  with  accompanying  increases  In 
rank  to  certain  individuals. 

This  Congress  and  the  voters  that 
elected  it  are  economy-minded.  The 
armed  forces  must  become  likewise 
When  It  comes  to  spending,  even  for  na- 
tional defense,  we  must  get  a  dollar's 
value  for  a  dollar.  We  are  not  all  from 
Missouri,  but  we  must  be  shown. 


Arrest  of  American  Merchant  Seamen  in 
Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DtNGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
rest of  18  American  merchant  seamen, 
most  of  them  veterans  of  war  service,  by 
the  British  in  Pale^tine,  precipitates  an 
immediate  and  embarrassing  question — 
what  is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  going  to  do  about  this? 

The  British  have  claimed  that  they 
Imprisoned  these  sailors  because  they  as- 
sisted what  the  British  call  an  illegal 
activity.  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
bringing  of  Hebrew  refufrees  into  the 
Holy  Land  is  not  illegal  in  American  law, 
in  international  law.  and  is  not  even  il- 
legal under  British  law. 

The  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate  their  intent  that  Palestine 
become  a  Hebrew  homeland.  Britain 
concurred  In  that  intent  and  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  mandate.  She  has.  In  fact, 
been  extremely  loath  to  relinquish  the 
powers  the  mandate  gave  her  and  un- 
becomingly assiduous  In  extending  those 
powers. 

Through  the  instrument  of  the  Anglo- 
American  convention  of  1924,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  t)ecame  a 
party  to  the  mandate  and  underwrote  its 
purposes  and  mechanism. 

The  weight  of  law  which  .supports  the 
action  of  the  American  sailors  is  even 
heavier  than  that  just  Indicated.  There 
are  also  Items,  which  the  British  have 
overlooked,  of  habeas  corpus,  of  proce- 
dure with  regard  to  the  ships  fiying 
friendly  flags,  who.se  activity  may  be 
called  into  question— and  the  right  of  the 
British  Navy  to  blockade  Palestine  at  all. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  state  of  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  I  know  of  no  declaration  of 
war  by  the  British  against  Palestine.  I 
suggest  that  if  the  Palestine  government 
did  not  like  what  those  American  boys 
did,  it  could  have  turned  them,  or  sent 
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them  away  from  its  shores.  Their  Im- 
prisonment, however,  seems  unprece- 
dented and  unwarranted. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Hebrews 
In  Palestine  claim  they  are  at  war  with 
the  British.  We  have  also  heard.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  British  deny  there  is  a 
war.  Why,  then,  the  blockade?  The 
freedom  of  the  seas  has  a  long  history  in 
American  interest  from  the  shores  of 
Tripoli  to  Leyte  Gulf.  I  should  not  like 
to  see  that  freedom  abandoned  on  the 
shores  of  Palestine.  I  should  especially 
not  like  to  see  it  abandoned  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  every  precept  of  law, 
honor  and  humanity  asserts  its  dignity. 


Conflict  Between  Christian  Civilization  and 
Marxism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  herein  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Lamar  Fleming.  Jr..  of 
Houston.  Tex.  The  letter  is  unique  ^nd 
scholai'ly.  Mr.  Fleming  expres.ses  most 
clearly  his  views  on  the  conflict  between 
Christian  civilization  and  Marxism,  and 
why  he  feels  we  should  help  Turkey  and 
Greece.    It  follows: 

Houston  Tex.,  March  14.  1947. 
Hon.  Albert  Thom.'ks, 

Houxe  Office  Buildtng, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Albeht:  I  want  to  urge  you  to  back 
the  President  up  In  the  policy  which  he 
recommended  In  his  speech  day  before  yes- 
terday. 

A  French  friend  put  hla  finger  on  what 
X  consider  the  real  question  we  have  to  de- 
cide. I  was  questioning  him  about  French 
Internal  politics.  He  said  about  a  third 
of  the  Frpnchmen  are  voting  for  Com- 
munists, about  a  third  for  leftist  center 
parties,  and  about  a  third  for  more  conserva- 
tive parties.  He  said  a  good  many  of  those 
who  vote  for  the  Communists  aniLJpven  more 
of  those  who  vote  for  the  leftist  center  par- 
ties du  BO  because  they  feel  that  France  will 
be  without  bcip  If  she  gets  crossed  with 
Russia.  He  myn  these  votes  would  go  for 
moderate  center  parties  If  these  voters 
thought  that  the  United  States  would  back 
them  up  If  (hey  were  threatened  by  Russia. 

I  know  that  the  situation  In  Italy  is  Blmllar 
to  his  description  of  the  situation  In  Prance; 
and  I  believe  the  situations  are  similar.  In 
varying  degree.  In  Belgium,  Holland,  Scan* 
(llnavla.  Finland,  and  even  England. 

We  catinot  expect  any  one  of  these  weary 
Uttle  countries  to  act  with  courage  In  the 
face  of  Russian  threats  If  we  leave  It  to  be- 
lieve that  It  stands  alone.  At  the  present 
Juncture,  the  only  way  to  prevent  that  belief 
Is  for  us  to  stand  beside  them. 

If.  with  our  encouragement,  these  little 
countries  of  Europe  will  assume  a  courageous 
attitude  toward  Russia,  their  combined 
strength  will  be  greater  than  that  of  Russia. 
Then,  the  more  exposed  countries,  like  Ger- 
many. Austria,  and  Hungary,  and  I  think  even 
Poland,  will  feel  enough  strength  at  their 
backs  so  that  they  also  can  face  Russia 
courageously. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  llkt^  decisions 
have  to  be  made  by  the  Chinese,  the  Koreans, 
and  the  Jape. 

As  I  see  It.  the  greatest  danger  to  us  and  to 
our  Christian  civilization  Is  that  we  may  allow 
our  natural  allies  In  the  struggle  between 
Christian  civilization  and  Marxism  to  be 
picked  off  and  absorbed  one  by  one.  That 
mistake  would  be  the  catastrophe  of  all 
history. 

Our  natural  allies  lu  this  struggle  Include 
all  the  people  who  have  been  brought  up 
under  the  teachings  of  the  Cat'aollc  and 
Protestant  churches.  They  all  cherish  the 
Individual  spirituality,  dignity,  and  rights 
which  are  God-given  through  divine  pater- 
nity, and  they  all  believe  In.  however  feeble 
their  observance,  the  obligations  of  human 
brotherhood,  through  common  dwine  pa- 
ternity. Nonfe  of  them  can  accept  the  sub- 
jection and  humiliation  of  the  Individual, 
which  is  the  first  rule  of  Marxism,  nor  can 
Marxism  accept  any  part  cl  Christianity. 

The  fight  between  Christian  civilization 
and  Marxism  IS  on.  whether  we  like  it  or 
not;  and  we  wiil  win  only  through  en- 
couraging and  protecting  all  those  who  be- 
lieve in  Christian  civilization  and  patiently 
waiting  for  those  who  have  had  Marxism 
Imposed  upon  them  to  learn  that  they  will 
find  greater  happiness  In  our  civilization. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  see  that  those 
on  our  side  are  stronger  than  they  are,  wlilch 
is  the  greatest  hope  that  bloodshed  will  be 
spared  to  both  sides;  and  we  muKt  not  get 
in  the  frame  of  mind  where  we  will  sur- 
render everything  to  escape  bloodshed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  use  the  phrase  "Christian 
civilization"  in  an  exclusive  sense  Those 
who  subscribe  to  religions  which  teach  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  In  the  Individual  come 
within  the  phrase  as  I  mean  it. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Lamax  Fleming,  Jr. 


Meritorioas  Niche  for  Ex-Presidents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1947 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
editorial  support  of  my  bill.  H.  R.  504.  to 
make  ex-Presidents  Senators  at  Large, 
comes  from  the  Soo  News,  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich.,  and  the  Stamford  Advo- 
cate, of  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  Soo  News  says: 

MERITOBIOUS  NICHX  FOR   EX-PBmDCNTC 

Now  Representative  aoxooN  Cakticld,  of 
New  Jersey,  places  a  bill  before  Congress  to 
make  all  former  Presidents  Senators  at 
X<arge.  They  would  be  able  to  speak  from  the 
floor  and  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Senate.  Including  salary,  clerical  help, 
and  the  like.  But  they  would  not  vote,  since 
if  they  did  they  would  up«et  the  balance  of 
the  vote  of  States  they  happen  to  represent. 
The  Nation  thus  would  have  the  benefit  au- 
tomatically of  the  experience  of  such  men, 
rather  than  have  their  services  depend  on  a 
chance  appointment. 

And  the  Stamford  Advocate: 

T7SING  EX-PRCSn>ENT8 

What  to  do  with  ex-Presidents  Is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  plagued  Washington  for  dec- 
ades. H.  L.  Mencken,  never  noted  for  mean- 
ingless amenities,  suggested  long  ago  that 
they  be  shot  Immediately  upon  completion 
of  their  office  terms.    He  also  recommended 


this  procedure  for  unsuccessful  Presidential 
candidates. 

A  less  violent  answer  might  be  in  using 
them  to  good  advantage  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  much  as  President  Truman  has 
recently  done  with  Herbert  Hoover.  Cer- 
tainly, any  man  who  has  served  bis  coimtry 
as  Chief  Executive  for  fotir  or  more  years  Is 
capable  of  rendering  additional  service  In 
another  capacity. 

In  Mr.  Hoover's  case,  his  detailed  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  European  food  situa- 
tion, and  his  previous  experience  In  handling 
food  shipments  abroad  qualify  him  for  his 
present  position  as  a  sort  of  ambassador  at 
large,  and  reporter  on  world  food  conditions. 

To  make  better  use  of  ex-Presidents,  and 
put  theu-  activity  on  a  permanent,  logical 
basis.  Representative  Gordon  Canfield.  of 
New  Jersey,  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  make  aU 
ex-Presidents  Senators  at  Large,  with  all  sen- 
atorial privileges  except  the  right  to  vote. 
This  would  insure  the  country  getting  the 
full  benefit  of  an  ex-Chief  Executive's  opin- 
ion In  a  place  where  It  would  do  the  most 
good. 

This  certainly  sounds  better  than  merely 
relying  on  a  chance  appointment  to  a  par- 
ticular Job. 

The  same  Is  true  of  defeated  Presidential 
candidates.  Wendell  Willkle  render .'d  great 
service  to  the  Nation  through  hV  travels 
and  his  book  despite  the  fact  that  be  was 
defeated  at  the  polls  There  seems  no  log- 
ical reason  why  future  Presidential  aspirants 
who  are  beaten  cannot  also  give  useful  serv- 
ice, even  In  a  capacity  of  loyal  opposition. 

Better  to  have  the  Nation  gain  from  their 
knowledge,  than  follow  Mr.  Mencken's  sug- 
gestion that  they  be  shot. 


The  Clover  and  the  Harp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.'LANE 

OF  MASSACHTTSETTS 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks-  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  mclu<ie  herein  the  following  arti- 
cle which  appeared  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  Monday,  March  17, 
1947: 

THX  CLGVZK  AND  THE  HAEF 

Once  harps  reso^mded  among  the  arcbes 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Thia  was  true  In 
the  time  of  Dunstan,  arcbbuhop  of  that 
great  edifice  from  A.  D.  960  to  98^  Dunstan 
himself  loved  music  and  was  an  expert  player 
on  "the  bearpe."  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  than 
called  their  small  11 -stringed  Instrument 
brcucrht  from  Ireland.  It  was  from  tbe  Irtsb 
that  Ounstun  had  learned  ntmbleness  at  fin- 
gers and  poesy  of  heart,  for  he'd  beeL  born 
near  Olastonhury  and  gont  to  school  there. 
At  Glastonbur]^,  thf  deep-eyed  Irishmen 
taught  a  boy  more  than  letters;  they  uugbt 
blm  to  love  God,  to  be  gentle  with  his  fel- 
lows, and  to  hurken  to  the  wondrotu  tunea 
of  earth.  Forests,  streams,  and  winds,  tb* 
bright  flight  of  stars— each  had  its  melody 
to  enrich  the  btmian  ear  and  eye.  Only  let  a 
boy  listen. 

For  200  years.  aU  during  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  men  of  Erin  had  been  crossing  the 
waters,  carrying  Christianity  Into  heathen 
Britain.  Two  by  two,  or  three  by  three.  In 
small  boats  they  dared  the  Irish  Sea  and  St. 
George's  Channel,  carrying  their  cruits.  their 
copies  of  the  classics,  their  Celtic  dreams. 
With  faith  and  labor,  they  btiUt  schools  at 
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TJndlifame  and  Darham  and  Rlpon 
many  ano'her  fair  place,  Clastcabury 
them.     They  were  Um  greatest  savan 
ttet  northern  world  and  they  brought 
eolar  tnto  Sngttdi  life.    Panstan  was  th  ' 
of  a  Wot  aaxoii  ncble.  a  lad  of  lively 
What  iM  toamad  at  Glastonbury  he 
forgot.     Loog  ■—■OPS  aft?r.  when  the 
o(  Canterlrary  w«re  upon  him.  he  stlil 
to  stand  his  crult  on  the  sUl  of  an  open 
dow  and  hear  the  elr  sing  through  Its  st: 
Sren  eo.  almost  2.000  simimers  before 
King  David.  In  Jeriisalem.  bad  done. 

Crult   was  the  early   Irish   name   foi 
■mall    harp,    which    prelates    and    la^ 
alike  carried  about  on  their  traTels.    I 
caafly  slung  across  the  shoulder  or 
the  girdle,  and  there  was  no  pilgrim 
or  ahorse  but  relished  the  Joy  of  hia 
At   day's   end   the   Inns   were   always 
with  miBlc,  and  sweet  with  music  wer ; 
hearths  of  homes.     The  c'slrsech.  or 
harp,  could  not  be  so  rendlly  carried, 
needed  deeper  skill  for  Its  playing 
theless,  it  found  Its  way  up  Into 
the  cloe:  of  the  sixth  century,  and  its 
there  has  not  changed  since.    Many  a 
chieftain    and    war-ridden    ruler    has 
charmed  into  smiling  by  the  hands  of 
harpers   sweeping  over   strings 
aTTon":   th*se  wsa   Rorv   ds'l   O'Cahan 
cheered  the  court  of  King  James  VI. 
grav     winters    In    Edinburgh    Castle. 
ancient  airs  and  lively  airs  of  his  own 
posing.     Oh.  GiTe  Me  Your  Hand!  an< 
Lame  Yellow  Besrgar  are   perhaps  moa  t 
membered.     Like  his  hapless  mother. 
Quren  of  Scots.  James  was  unfortunate 
his  ru'lng  and  enjoyed  other  things 
Quartered  on  his  royal  aeal  ts  a  gold 
with  silver  strings  upon  a  blue  ground 

When  he  went  from  Edinburgh  to 
tn  the  year  1603.  to  become  James  I  of 
land,  he  took  hia  seal  with  him  and  al 
King's     Band     of     Musick.       His 
harp — richly  ornamented  and  having  29 
strings— has  Its  home  now  among  the 
ures  in  Edinburgh's  Antiquarian  Museuln 

Queens  havs  ever  loved  pretty  harp 
Bhub-ad  of  ancient  Sumerla  had  her 
instrument  all  of  silver,  inset  with 
Ing  shell  and  lapis  lazuli.     The 
IVete  great  musicians — perhaps  the 
Oi    antiquity.     They    lived    along    the 
Euphrates  in  the  land  once  known  as 
Ionia,   but   which   we   now   call    Iraq 
banqueted  to  harp  music;  and  with 
tbmtt  hands  they  climbed  the  terraced 
th*  high  ziggurat.  to  sing  hymns. 

Westward   from  Sumerla.   the   harp 
OD   Its  high   mission,  easing   the 
people.    The    Hebrews    became    harpei^ 
Bible   readers   already   know.    They 
harp  guilds,  called  themselves  **The 
Koreh."     Assyrians.  Phoenicians,  and 
tlans  were  ail  skilled   players   on   the 
■o  tn  a  lesser  way  were  the  Greeks.    C 
early    Mediterranean    peoples,    it    was 
the  Romans  whose  fingers  never  grew 
On  the  wall  of  a  Ph'traoh's  tomb,  In 
Bl^ypt.    is    carved    The    Song   of    the 
Pla»  er" — a  beautiful,  sacred  song  dating 
to  2100  B.  C.  or  beyond. 

Oddly  enough,  the  little  isle  of  Erlr 
toosinesa   trafSk;   with    Egypt  in   fairly 
day»   soon   after   Jesus   was   bom.     & 
dcut>t.  the  musical  art  of  the  more  dv 
■ootherly  country  inspired  the  men  of 
At  any  rate,  of  all  the  harpers  tn 
•one    have    played    more    valiantly, 
rweetly.  than  those  of  the  Green  Isle 
centuries   none   were   so    honored    as 
eonpcsers   and   bards,   who   wandered 
feast  to  feast,  from  ccurt  to  court,  si 
and    sweeping    the    strings.      Gray 
tioaks  they  wore,  with  brooches  of  gold 
circlets  of  pearls  round  their  heads. 

Romance     hovered     round     the 
and    hon<»'    traveled    with    them    as 
climbed  the  clover-clad  hills.    Sweet 
shamrock,  the  UtUs  white  clover  of 
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and  much  sought  by  bees.  With  bee-song  in 
their  ears  and  a  shamrock -bloom  between 
their  lips,  the  trudging  harpers  were  happy. 
What  more  could  a  man  want  than  his  own 
harp  upon  his  shcxilder  and  the  misty  earth 
teaching  him  music.  Beautiful  his  harp  was 
and  fashioned  by  his  own  fingers.  It  bad  an 
angel  upon  it.  fo.'dlng  back  her  gilded  wings 
above  the  strings.  On  his  banner,  the  Prince 
of  Leinster  put  the  geld  harp  and  white 
clover,  a  thousand  summers  before  Amer- 
ica was  bom.  Later  it  became  the  fir.g  of  all 
Ireland.  Until  the  year  1916,  the  clover,  the 
harp,  and  the  legend  "Erin  go  brath"  ("Ire- 
land till  Judgment  Day")  flew  above  the 
Emerald  Isle — the  only  land  in  history  to 
make  music  its  emblem. 

LucT  XMBiraT. 


Gen.  Geori^e  C.  Marshall  and  Bernard 
Baruch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


Rb 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BY 

OP  vutcnna 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  20  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday  February  19).  1947 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRO  an  editorial  from 
Collier's  magazine  of  March  22  eotitled 
"Giants  In  Our  Time." 

In  this  editorial  tribute  is  paid  to  two 
great  Americans — Bernard  M.  Baruch 
and  Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
Marshall. 

Virginia  and  the  South  take  peculiar 
pride  in  the  world-wide  recognition  of 
these  two  men,  as  General  Marshall  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute and  is  now  a  resident  of  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Baruch  is  a  southerner  imbued 
with  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the 
South. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

clAjrrs  IN  ona  ruca 

Somebody  remarked  a  while  ago  that  in 
the  person  of  Winston  Churcliill  we  had  all 
Ijeen  privileged  to  see  greatness  tn  our  time. 
We  agree  with  that  estlmaie.  But  we'd  like 
to  add  to  the  list  of  present-day  greats  the 
names  of  two  Americans,  at  least — Bernard 
M.  Baruch  and  Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
liarahall. 

In  these  two  men.  we  think,  ail  Americans 
can  take  the  highest  pride,  while  any  young 
American  can  profit  by  acquainting  himself 
or  herself  with  the  life  stories  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Baruch  and  Marshall. 

The  new  Secretary  of  State,  of  course, 
made  the  bulk  of  his  reputation  to  date  in 
th-»  Army,  as  a  brilliant  young  captain  under 
Black  Jack  Pershing  tn  World  War  I  and  as 
Chief  of  Staff  in  World  War  n. 

He  went  on  from  there  to  become  the 
President's  special  envoy  to  China,  his  job 
being  to  reconcile  the  warring  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  Nationalists  if  he  could.  He 
failed  to  bring  about,  an  immediate  peace; 
but  he  did  teU  the  Chinese  what  ails  them, 
in  a  brilliant  and  incisive  report  which  in- 
spired various  patriotic  Chinese  to  try  again 
to  compose  their  differences. 

Largely  because  of  bis  performahce  In 
China,  were  strongly  inclined  to  discount  the 
dour  predictions  that  little  good  can  come 
of  making  a  top-filght  military  man  Secretary 
oX   Stau;.      Marshall.   UIm   MacArthur   and 


Eisenhower,  is  much  mere  than  Just  a  mili- 
tary man. 

Mr.  Baruch's  services  to  his  country  In  Ita 
two  latest  wars  have  been  as  spectacular  as 
those  of  any  civilian.  In  the  First  World 
War  he  coordinated  and  supervised  produc- 
tion of  war  materials,  and  got  In  some  highly 
effective  blows  against  inflation.  In  the 
second,  the  Baruch  synthetic  rubber  pro- 
gram, carried  through  by  William  M.  Jeffers, 
saved  the  Nation  from  a  transport  break- 
down which  might  have  lost  the  war  for  the 
Allies. 

The  latest  Baruch  achievement  as  we  go 
to  press  is  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for 
safeguarding  the  United  Str.tes  through  the 
delicate,  dangerous,  and  self-imposed  busi- 
ness of  telling  the  world  how  we  make  atom 
bombs,  the  ultimate  objective  being  to  out- 
law the  atom  bomb  everywhere  and  start  a 
move  toward  general  disarmament. 

In  selling  this  plan  to  the  adminismtion 
and  our  United  Nations  delegation,  Mr. 
Baruch  ran  head  on  into  a  crowd  of  idealists, 
Russia  Pirsters  and  America  Lasters  who  were 
determined  to  force  disclosure  of  the  atom- 
bomb  techniques  without  assurances  that 
the  knowledge  wculd  not  be  used  against 
us.  It  was  a  tough  fight,  in  which  our  own 
knuckle  heads  naturally  had  the  able  assist- 
ance of  Messrs.  Molotov  and  Gromyko,  of 
Russia.  But  at  this  writing  Mr.  Baruch 
appears  to  have  won  the  flzht  completely. 
Thereby,  he  may  have  saved  this  country 
from  a  deadlier  war  than  it  has  ever  yet 
foueht. 

Speaking  of  greatness  In  our  time,  we  give 
you,  again,  Bernard  M.  Baruch  and  George  C. 
Marshall. 


Income  Tax  Reductions  for  Lower 
Brackets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIYBS 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  vfew 
of  increased  living  costs,  current  Fed- 
eral income  tax  rates  are  placing  an 
enormous  burden  on  taxpayers  in  the 
low  income  brackets.  Men  with  large 
families,  with  children  in  school,  are 
finding  it  more  and  more  difiQcuIt  to 
make  ends  meet.  This  is  repeatedly 
being  brought  to  my  attention  by  farm- 
ers, teachers,  wane  earners  and  small 
busine.ssmen  throughout  southeastern 
Oklahoma. 

The  so-called  twenty-percent- across- 
the-board  plan  will  not  remedy  this 
situation.  Dnder  this  plan  the  taxpayer. 
with  a  wife  and  two  children,  making 
$2  500  per  year,  will  save  only  $19  per 
year.  This  saving  will  Increase  his  "take 
home"  pay  only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent. 
The  taxpayer  making  $25,000  per  year 
will  save  over  $1.7i30.  This  will  increase 
his  net  income  by  10.3  percent.  The  tax- 
pp.yer  making  $300,000  will  save  over 
$45,000  in  taxes  and  hi.s  net  income  will 
be  increased  by  about  70  percent.  Ob- 
vloiLsly,  this  system  will  not  remove  the 
tax  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  unable  to  bear  It. 

In  my  opinion,  the  simplest  and  surest 
way  of  granting  relief  where  it  is  sorely 
necdpd  is  by  increasing  the  personal 
exemptions  of  all  individual  taxpayers. 
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I  have  accordingly  introduced  a  bill  to 
raise  the  personal  exemptions  from  $500 
to  $1,000.  and  to  increase  the  credit  for 
dependents  from  $500  to  $750.  The  bill 
will  also  give  to  married  persons  and 
heads  of  families  an  exemption  of  $2,000. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

A  bill  to  Increase  the  normal  tax  and  surtax 
exemption  from  $500  to  $1,000  and  the 
credit   for  dependents  from  $500  to  $750 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  25  (b)  (1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(1)  Credits:  In  computation  of  both  the 
normal  tax  and  the  surtax,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed the  following  credits  against  net  in- 
come: 

(a)  Personal  exemption:  In  the  case  ol 
a  single  person  or  a  married  person  not  liv- 
ing with  husband  or  wife,  a  personal  ex- 
emption of  $1,000;  or  in  the  case  of  the  head 
of  a  family  or  a  married  person  living  with 
husband  cr  wife,  a  personal  exemption  of 
$2,000.  A  husband  and  wife  living  together 
shall  receive  but  one  personal  exemption. 
The  amount  of  such  personal  exemption 
shall  be  $2,000.  If  such  husband  and  wife 
make  separate  returns,  the  personal  ex- 
emption may  be  taken  by  either  or  divided 
between  them. 

(b)  Credit  for  dependents:  $750  for  each 
person  (other  than  husband  or  wife)  de- 
pendent upon  and  receiving  his  chief  sup- 
port from  the  taxpayer,  if  such  dependent 
person  is  under  18  years  of  age  or  is  incapable 
of  self-support. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1946. 


The  New  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  20  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Daily  Monitor,  of  Concord.  N.  H.,  in  its 
issue  of  Monday,  March  17,  1947.  con- 
tained a  thought-provoking  editorial 
entitleo  "If  Liberty  Is  Not  To  Perish." 
The  editorial  discusses  certain  aspects 
of  the  recent  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IF  LIBERTY  IS  NOT  TO  PERISH 

The  Truman  declaration  as  to  foreign  pol- 
icy is.  in  effect,  an  extension  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  cover  the  whole  world  rather  than 
a  single  hemisphere,  li  thus  understood, 
rather  than  as  meddling  or  imperialism,  and 
if  thus  applied  it  should  help  to  keep  the 
world  at  peace  a.  least  longer  than  if  any 
great  power  continues  a  policy  of  aggression 
under  whatever  pretext. 

Russian  aggressiveness  cannot  be  denied. 
The  roll  of  States  which  it  has  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  or  which  it  dominates 
through  occupation  and  manipulation.  Is 
long.  Since  before  the  war  it  has  brought 
into  the  fold  Finland,  Latvia.  Estonia.  Lith- 
uania, Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Ru- 


mania, Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Man- 
churia, and  part  of  Korea. 

In  addition  to  this.  Communists  are  active 
in  about  every  nation  on  earth,  claiming  no 
less  than  100,000  members  in  the  United 
States,  and  actually  dominating  the  predom- 
inant party  or  groups  controlling  the  gov- 
ernment in  such  states  as  France. 

Back  in  the  war  days  the  Russians  went 
through  the  motions  of  dissolving  the  Com- 
munist International  organization,  but  there 
was  reason  then  and  there  is  more  reason 
now  to  believe  that  the  move  was  designed 
mainly  as  a  device  to  move  the  machinery 
underground,  so  that  it  might  be  more 
effective. 

The  Russians  are  doing  exactly  what  Japan 
did  In  Manchuria.  Mussolini  in  Ethiopia,  and 
Hitler  in  the  Ruhr  and  Austria  and  Sudeten- 
land.  They  are  using  exactly  the  same  tac- 
tics In  defending  their  aggressiveness.  That 
is,  when  the  United  States  says  the  spread  of 
Communist  totalitarianism  must  be  stopped, 
the  Russians  accuse  us  of  pursuing  a  Hitler- 
ian  policy.  The  timid  thinker  half  believes 
this. 

It  has  been  an  age-old  stunt  by  thieves, 
when  they  fear  apprehension,  to  cry  thief 
and  divert  attention  to  Innocent  persons, 
thui  gaining  time  in  which  to  effect  their 
own  escape.  Russia  wants  time  more  than 
anything  else.  Each  day  that  passes  permits 
them  to  consolidate  the  areas  they  have 
gobbled  up,  and  to  commit  new  aggressions. 
Each  day  helps  them  tc  make  Russia  stronger, 
against  the  day  when  the  peoples  in  some  of 
the  gobbled -up  areas  revolt,  and  with  the 
help  of  nations  which  have  still  managed  to 
retain  their  liberty,  war  on  Russia. 

The  cry  of  the  Russians  and  of  the  weak- 
hearted  In  Congress,  and  throughout  this 
Nation,  that  the  Truman  doctrine  bypasses 
the  United  Nations  is  another  assertion 
which  many  readily  believe  partly.  But  so 
long  as  the  United  Nations  is  hamstrung  by 
the  veto  power  which  the  Russians  insisted 
upon  putting  into  that  world  organization, 
reference  of  problems  of  aggressiveness  to  it 
is  a  waste  of  time,  and  as  we  have  pointed 
out.  it  is  time  which  the  Russians  want  more 
than  anything  else. 

One  Russian,  through  the  United  Nations, 
can  keep  the  rest  of  the  world  dawdling  for 
months.  One  Russian  can  thus  accomplish 
what  otherwise  it  would  take  great  armies  to 
do. 

President  Truman  has  ended  the  babes-ln- 
the-woods  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Because 
he  does  not  bypass  his  Cabinet  as  did  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
what  he  has  done  was  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Geheral  Mar- 
shall, and  that  Marshall  feels,  that  his  hand 
is  strengthened  In  foreign  diplomacy,  in  striv- 
ing to  draw  the  peace  treaties  in  which  Rus- 
sia must  participate,  and  in  making  the 
United  Nations  more  truly  a  world  organi- 
zation. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  this  Nation  could 
withdraw  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  let 
Eurasia  stew  In  Its  own  vile  juices.  But  two 
great  wars  in  this  "century,  plus  the  tremen- 
dous scientific  discoveries  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, have  made  Isolation  forevermore  im- 
practical and  foolhardy.  The  strong  can 
remain  strong  only  by  being  strong.  It  was 
British  weakness  in  keeping  hands  off  when 
Japan  went  into  Manchuria  and  Mussolini 
into  Ethiopia  that  brought  Britain  to  its 
knees  in  the  past  decade.  This  Nation  had 
the  courage  to  want  to  stop  the  Japanese 
then.  Now  we  cannot  wait  upon  Great 
Britain  or  anyone  else  in  these  matters.  We 
must  make  our  own  decision,  and  it  has 
been  made  by  our  President  and  those  who 
advise  him. 

The  choice  wlU  involve  us  in  many  con- 
troversial situations.  In  carrying  out  the 
policy  we  will  make  mistakes.  But  at  least 
we  have  won  through  to  a  course  of  action 
which  is  essentially  necessary  if  liberty  is 
not  to  perish  from  this  earth. 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L  GIFFORD 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1947 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  historical 
statement  relating  to  the  famous  city 
of  New  Bedford.  Mass.: 

New  Bedford  was  wrotight  up  100  years 
ago  today. 

Maybe  the  townsfolk  were  not  quite  as 
excited  as  if  two  or  three  whaling  barks 
just  hau  come  In  after  several  years  at 
sea,  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  oU  and 
bone.  But  the  bustling,  prosperous,  cob- 
ble-paved, lantern-lighted  town  of  16,000 
population  faced  the  prospect  it  might  be- 
come a  city  within  two  days.  Feeling  was 
strong  both  for  and  against  such  a  radical 
change. 

A  special  town  meeting  had  been  called  to 
decide  the  issue.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
today  that  the  ayes  prevailed,  and  New  Bed- 
ford on  March  18.  1847.  accepted  a  charter  of 
incorporation  and  became  a  city.  But  on 
Tuesday.  March  16.  two  days  before  the 
decisive  town  meeting,  a  good  many  persons 
were  hoping  anxiously  the  article  wouldn't 
pass.  Others  had  their  hearts  set  on  push- 
ing it  through. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  what  arguments 
went  on  around  the  big  cast-iron  stoves  in 
the  taverns,  the  whaling  outfitters'  shops, 
the  banks,  and  the  shipping  offices,  and  in 
the  gray-stone  town  haU,  now  the  free  pub- 
lic library,  which  then  was  surrounded  by 
elm  trees  and  a  lawn  bordered  with  benches — 
a  pleasant  place  for  loitering  in  fine  weather. 

No  one  could  have  accused  Benjamin  Lind- 
sey,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Morning  Mercury,  of 
adding  fuel  to  the  controversy.  Mr.  Llndsey 
preserved  an  attitude  of  genial  impartiality 
until  the  last  moment. 

A  city  government.  Ben  observed  edito- 
rially January  20.  1847.  might  make  for  more 
"directness,  vigor,  and  discipline  in  enact- 
ing public  ordinances."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  probably  would  •"multiply  official  person- 
ages, adding  possibly  a  trifle  to  the  yearly 
expenses."  and  it  would  mean  "delegating 
powers  which  now  are  exercised  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large  according  to  the  unwieldy  sysi, 
tem  of  thf   ancient  democracies." 

No  doubt  alluding  to  opposition  predic- 
tions, he  continued,  "We  suppose  there  is 
little  to  dread  from  usurpations  of  power,  or 
from  a  too  strict  exercise  of  it.  No  street 
wUl  probably  be  run  through  the  town  hall 
or  extended  to  the  confines  of  the  outer  bar- 
barians— but  matters  will  probably  go  on 
much  as  usual 

"To  be  or  not  to  be  a  city,  that  Is  the 
question.  Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind 
to  bear  the  upbraldings,  taunts,  and  jeers 
of  Salem,  Lowell,  Roxbury.  and  Cambridge 
or  nobly  to  take  up  arms  against  selectmen 
and  by  opposing,  end  them,"  he  observed, 
paraphrasing  Shakespeare. 

"Let  every  man  be  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind.  If  we  must  live  in  a  village  or  a 
town,  we  shall  do  so  with  becoming  humil- 
ity. If  the  people  insist  upon  moving  Into 
a  city,  we  shan't  be  proud,  and  shall  nod  a* 
familiarly  as  ever,  albeit  a  little  condescend- 
ingly, to  the  men  of  Fairhaven." 

By  March  18.  however.  Mr.  Llndsey  found 
himself  definitely  on  the  side  of  those  who 
favored  city  status  for  New  Bedford.  Urging 
everyone  to  be  sure  to  vote,  he  admitted  in 
his  editorial  published  the  morning  of  the 
fateful  town  meeting  that  he  was  "for  it. 
Shall  New  Bedford  be  the  seventh  ci\y  in 
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Jamea  B.  Congdon.  a  member  a(  the  com- 
mittee to  prepare  the  charter  acd  one  >f  the 
moet  honored  citizens  of  the  comminity 
commented  calmly  In  the  Mercury  of  1  ebru- 
•17  B.  1847.  on  aryumenta  for  the  c  lange 
and  the  work  the  committee  had  done 

**Oar  poptitntlon  ta  larfe."  he  taid  *  rhere 
li  no  plaee  where  all  the  cltiaena  e»n  aai  nnble 
to  act  on  munictpel  affairs  There  la  no 
plaee  eo  large  aa  thia  to  New  England  irhlch 
baa  not  adopted  the  city  form  of  gi  rem- 
■Mnt  Brery  large  eocnmttnlty  haa  a<  opted 
It  and  no  one  haa  ever  giTen  It  up  aftef  they 
have  once  tried  It." 

CtTT    KAinUB    KIOM 

"We  now  rank  fourtii.  U  not  third.  In  the 
Bute  in  papulation.  We  already  h»\  •  five 
clUea  in  the  Oommaowealth  and  Cqarlea- 
le«ra  no  doubt  aoon  wtll  be  added 
at  tbe  aU  are  amaller  than  New 
We  are  a  oompaei  population,  man 
Bocbury  or  Cambridge. " 

Mr  Ooogdon  aaaerted  he  believed 
poaed  charter  waa  aupenor  to  any 
the  State     Repreeentatlon  of  all 
Ibe  cvmmunity   waa  aaaured    ot 
to  be  an  alderman   from  each   ward 
aerober*  from  eacb  ward  in  the 
Oounml,  three  member*  of  the  achoul 
mlttae  fmm  each  ward,  and  an 
tbe  poor  from  eaca  ward 

rne  fauful  afterkoon  anally  arrived 
mt%  10  aaubliah  tbe  city  of  New 
«••  aeeepted  by  a  vote  of  l.iao  in 
§14  opiMieed     Ke«tioii  nf  etty  oincuf 
April  to     The  wheela  uf  city 
It  began   luminn  with  the  awrar  1 
of   ihit   iitMyor,   Aiiiutiam  M.   NowlaiM . 
bla  fell<<«  omo«fa  April  m. 

ntf  raUa«Nit<iti   4  •  ally  furm  of 
mvnt  in   IMT  ellmased  a  ft>y»af  eiu 
uten   who   r«li   that   N*w   BeUfoid 
Mapuri  uf  the  Nation  In 
(OAlf  Ntv  Tork,  Btiaiiiii,  aii 
iMtf  »»•  tonnag*),  known  In 
port  Of  Ihf  VintM.  uugltl  Uj  Uke  on 
munMlpbl.il|BUy 

Thtlr  impOMl  waa  nipped  lit  Ute  bud  r«b« 
rtiary  1.  IMS,  by  a  leal  vote  taken  at  a  luwa 
MMtlag.     T)M  VOU  tUKNl  871  lu  340    tt  !«• 

wr  ol  llM  MiMlvt  regoluUon  uttw  d  by 
Benjamin  T.  CTnbg|ni  "llMl  la  lk« 
uf  lUe  oitiMMM  9i  mm  ■ 

CHtiiVenle*u>e 
BMeaailiea  lall 
thU   toHu    liiUi   a 
to  llM  MUM  IMuluauu,  voitalilrtNltoi 

ilw  iligrlir  «m  potipuaMi  Utdi>nt)tuii 
By  IMI  MBIUBMI  tar  wotjrpiiraiioj 
HliMd    grfnuMl.    TIM   MlKHiien    wen 
•IMMIMI  M  «  IBIItbl  town  m^ettiig  J^ 
I  iiMM 
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HMitllM 


U  MpillUM 


fMieral  tK>uti  I04  a 


Ml  IM  •  eiiy  gttVfrniiMni,  bud  a  ihih 
VM  imiiiibMi  i«  irtw  iy»  •  ui 

if  llM  gtMBlMM  lBtlB4ftf 

r.  IMiMf  Fr«nan,  init  onui 

lor  VfeMH  Ut«i  arllMllMH  aUl))  If 

riMlMNi  it  HytiM,  OuHn ,  waa  iiameU 
■MTtu  irvMf  vail 
fM  gnttikeiiilala  aeript  of  Ne«  Ba^ftNl 
iael  t4)Wit  ••Urk  Htiuy  H  t^*\M\  wtt 
beeaina  titivetnor  of  Mu>iiig«n,  rm«ir«te4  thai 
Mm  viHer*  r«rMae«l  Nuruary  I,  IMI,  %»  baft 
Iba  nbarMf  utimmiuea  r«|MWl  (bM  tfiy  mi 
IM  «yfll.  gf  Id  Ml  •  i«M  fnv  ft  MMit  i|  (iM 
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that  purpoae.  Obvloualy.  the  oppoalttoti  waa 
going  strong  again  A  motion  to  reoondder 
the  adverse  vote  waa  rejected. 

At  a  special  meeting.  April  1.  the  matter 
waa  brought  up  again.  "The  meeting  deter- 
mined not  to  adopt  the  charter."  Mr.  Crapo 
recorded,  luidencorlng  the  words,  which  waa 
an  extraordinary  procedure  <m  his  part. 
One  stMpects  he  waa  registering  strong  emo- 
tion, one  way  or  the  other 

Another  meeting  waa  called  April  7  to  an 
endeavor  to  obtain  constderntlon  of  the  char- 
ter committee's  report.  Someone  quickly 
moved  an  Indefinite  postponement.  After 
lengthy  debate  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 
A  vote  was  taken.  The  charter,  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  legtalature.  Waa  re- 
jected. Tig  to  578     And  that  waa  that. 

oLo  cHAsm  trstD  | 

Tbe  work  ot  the  rebuffed  committee  had 
not  been  altogether  In  vain.  The  charter  it 
drew  up  was  used  as  a  basis  ior  the  work  of 
the  new  coounlttee  appototed  to  18i7.  The 
townspeople  voted.  February  6.  1847.  to  have 
a  committee  petition  the  general  court  ngato 
to  grant  New  Bedford  a  charter  of  Incorpo- 
ration as  a  city. 

The  opposition  still  waa  determined  to 
keep  New  Bedford  a  town  If  It  poaalbly  could. 
It  had  a  apedaJ  town  meeting  called  March  4 
to  act  on  a  propoaal  ta  memorlallae  tibe  gen- 
wal  court  not  to  grant  the  charter. 

Setb  Ruaaell.  a  member  of  the  ebarter 
eommlttee.  prevented  the  oppoaltlon  pro- 
posal from  coming  to  a  vote  by  moflng  in* 
definite  adjournment  tbe  moment  a  mod- 
erator had  been  choaen. 

Mndertiior  Thomaa  A.  Oreene  bad  hia 
handa  full  quelling  efforts  to  debate  the 
motion  to  adjourn.  The  esetted  dtlSMM 
finally  voted  on  the  question  by  tUtng  paat 
hIa  desk  to  be  counted.  fUst  tha  ay«i.  then 
Ibe  noea.  Thoae  to  favor  of  adjournment 
prevailed. 

The  sequel  alrrady  baa  been  toM.  The 
legislature  granted  tbe  charter,  an4  It  waa 
ae«'>#pt«<i  March  II  by  majority  vot«,  Now, 
100  yaara  later,  It  U  poasibla  to  aympatlilaa 
equally  wHb  thoae  who  worked  so  bard  for 
ihK  change  and  those  wbu  to  bitterly 
oppoaed  II, 


H»rb«ft  Hea¥«r  Approvti  Sinrtci  ftr 
AiMHcaa  Pftoplt  To  S«ad  Padutii  If 
Buropi  Tkroufh  FaciUtki  of  CARE 

IXTCNfllON  OP  niMARlCl 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS ' 
m  Tilt  iioutB  or  BBmnKKTATivM 

or  AftNANaAS 

Thur»d»v,  March  iO.  I94f 

Mr.  HAYa  Mr.  Spoakcr,  ihU  week 
each  o(  uft  rec«iv«d  a  l«ll«r  from  an  ot* 
latuaaiiun  oftllcd  CAHI.  XI  waa  ilgntd 
by  Haul  Contlv  i-  irnch.  iha  lanoral  man- 
Bffr.  ar^d  inchuiiut  {\\v  (ollowlng  tilt* 
gram  frofn  llrrlwrt  Hoovtr:        I 

|>AUt.  CoMiv   faaNtM, 

Otupml  M<tm$pr,  OAMi, 

Nm  York: 
I  l^  ittma  band  la  Uw  urliiual 
Mm  ti  OAAI  aa  a  urlvftla.  MBprotll 
Mlleii  la  to  MUbitabad  ftiong  ibt 
MMaMftful  aftftr  lb*  riiii  Wur)«l  War.  I 
iMva  hMt  MMjiiMHrittAlly  !•  IM  lu'opira- 
ll«i  an  tha  rNMT  TM imlfi  Ii1Mmi1| 
ihfa  Niul  ftAiiisnt  way  of  ■•utltng  |>ar|HHOs  la 
friabiy  ana  rtUllvea  In  lurti|Ni  T)li  afftal 
yalUNM  Bf  avav  IQO,009  BMUftgH  a  immQi  |a 
Omnany,  ami  avfv  10.400  a  waaik  It  AM* 
irift.  ta  ftn  IHMMI  MBlrtbuMiB  •  IImOp 
fm4  •Mpfiiy,  tfuN  BMliaiai  Mi  Mis 
laiUMt  ftuuugto  ftti  M  ivpptMMBl  IM  llfs 
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emment  raUon  of  a  famUy  of  five  up  to  an 
endurable  level  for  over  3  weeks.  Anyone 
who  wtahca  to  aerve  friends.  reUUves.  or  In- 
stitutions In  the  countries  served  by  CAXl 
now  have  a  sure  and  certain  way.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  other  way  where  there  Is  real  cer- 
talnty  that  aueb  packagce  will  reacb  their 
deatlnatlon. 

HsaanT  Boova. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  with  the  tele- 
gram and  made  a  special  Inquiry  Into 
the  background,  the  purpose,  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  CARE.  I  would  now 
Uke  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  report  on 
my  findings  and  to  Include  this  brief 
rfeume  of  the  organization,  since  thia 
matter  is  of  great  national  Interest. 

Cooperative  for  American  Remittances 
to  Efurope,  Inc..  known  by  Its  Initials 
C-A-R-E.  distributes  an  average  of 
200,C00  pounds  of  food  a  day  to  Individ- 
uals or  to  specified  groups  in  Europe,  in 
the  name  of  individuals  or  specified 
groups  in  the  United  Statea.  CARE  is  a 
nonprofit  American  organization,  run  by 
Americans  both  here  and  abroad.  These 
packapes  are  delivered  in  the  name  of 
the  American  who  sent  them.  One  of 
the  unique  things  about  this  organlaa- 
tlon  Is  the  fact  that  this  tremendous 
volume  of  good-will  packages  is  a  strictly 
American  voluntary  operation. 

When  our  armlea  marched  into  the 
varlou.^  countries  of  Europe  they  found 
In  moat  areas  that  the  populations  were 
suffering  from  years  of  malnutrition, 
without  food  reserves,  without  adequate 
clothing.  Millions  of  Americans,  with 
ties  of  kin  and  friendship  abroad,  wanted 
to  tend  lmmi>dlate  help  in  the  form  of 
food  and  clothing.  But  their  individual 
packages  sent  through  the  malls  were 
often  lost  or  pilfered  or  hopeleaaly  bat- 
trrrd  b,v  llic  tlm«  they  wore  delivered. 
Hairxv  unsciupuious  flrns  charged  exor- 
biitint  fees  for  packaiea  and  often  even 
thoae  packaffM  never  nrtivtd.  The 
■aior  rtllff  oriMilMUons  in  this  ooun- 
try  concerned  with  furrign  relief  decided 
thrtt  there  waa  nerd  for  an  orgtnlMUon 
which  rnuld  help  IndlvtdiinlN  and  troupi 
who  wHnteU  to  nrnd  packages  to  "dNia- 
natnd"  individuats  and  groups  In  luropo. 

Twrnty-two  of  these  roiiof  iioupi 
formed  the  Ooopenitlve  (or  American 
Remitlancns  to  lurope.  Inc.  Blnoe  It 
WM  tncnrporated  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  cari  haa  iigned  afreMBMlo 
with  II  CuropMA  eoun tries  luaraniN- 
Ini  the  entrtBM  of  Its  paroels  dtity-frM, 
tax-free,  and  without  loss  of  local  ra- 
tlt)u«  to  ihti  icdpiont.  Another  tmpor- 
Unt  fMture  of  thsM  afrtemenu  la  that 
CAJUE  itself  doliveri  each  PMkaga  In 
aai'li  cnuniiy,  or  uaca  the  lervlOM  of  one 
Of  Its  momber  af  enelM. 

At  nrsi.  ihrouyh  an  afrMOiMil  wllh 
Uio  War  Asiii>u  AUmlnMraUon.  OAHI 
made  avBllftble  lurplua  Army  lO^tn-1 
rilloni,  laoli  patkaga  eontatned  40 
MmpleW  MMila.  OARI  dellvured  theM 
p«lka«ei,  ta  deslfnatud  by  tha  Amirl- 
Mn  donor,  nrit  for  IIS,  and  then  liltr, 
undar  term*  of  a  new  aireemoill.  for 
ftnly  110,  More  Itmn  A0,000.000  ptiundi 
uf  food  were  distributed  Iw  CAHI 
Ihrouih  ihMt  io-in*l  parkagM. 

TiHlay,  CARI  haa  a  new  (nod  paekaffO 
wjlh  an  evrn  ituhnr  palorti  value  than 
Ihal  of  ihB  lO'ln-l'i.  Vm  prtii  li  still 
only  110,  Uv\\  paekaie  eonlalna  basic 
luiui  Uial  lau  ttomblni  wtlh  foo4i  »vaiN 
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able  In  each  country  to  make  nationally 
preferred  dishes.  In  addition,  within 
the  past  2  months.  CARE  has  Introduced 
another  package — a  blanket  package 
containing  two  Army-surplus  blankets, 
composition  heels  and  soles,  and  sewing 
material  to  convert  the  blankets  into 
clothing.  Just  last  week  CARE  also  in- 
troduced a  woolen-textile  pockase  with 
3 'a  yards  of  fine  worsted  wool,  with  cot- 
ton lining  and  with  sewing  materials — 
everything  necessary  to  make  a  full  suit 
for  a  lar^e  man. 

It  is  a  simple  operation  to  have  a  CARE 
package  dispatched  to  Europe.  An  ap- 
plication blank,  together  with  a  cashier's 
check  on  any  bank,  a  postal  money  order 
or  a  personal  check,  can  be  sent  to  CARE 
oflSces,  50  Broad  Street.  New  York,  and 
the  order  will  be  mailed  immediately. 
Most  banks.  Rod  Cross  oflices  and  YWCA 
oflBces  have  CARE  circulars. 

Countries  with  which  the  organization 
has  signed  agreements  are  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia,  Finland.  France, 
Greece,  Italy,  Netherlands.  Norway,  Po- 
land and  the  American.  Britl.sh  and 
French  occupation  zones  of  Germany  and 
all  of  Berlin. 

At  the  present  time  CARE  cannot  ac- 
cept orders  for  other  countries  nor  for 
the  Russian  zone  of  Germany. 

I  am  gratified  that  there  is  an  organi- 
sation functionliig  smoothly  and  ef- 
ficiently to  aid  Americans  to  get  food 
and  clothing  help  to  relieve  desperate 
need  abroad.  And  I  think  It  is  important 
that  we  recognise  that  all  this  is  being 
done  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  that  each  package  Is 
helping  to  build  good  will  lor  this  coun- 
try In  every  home  where  a  CARE  packngi 
is  delivered. 


Navy,  and  Coast  Guard:     M.  M.  designates 
merchant  marine. 


Senators 


Connecticut 


War  Veterans  In  the  Eightieth  Confriii 
EXTENSION  OK  RBMAKKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PSNNaYI  VAMIA 

IM  THI  HOUMI  or  KEMUMINTATIVII 

THuntiay,  March  10.  194? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18  I  Inserted  In  thi  ConoiM- 
•lONAL  Raroao  a  lUl  of  war  veterans  In 
the  BiRhtleth  Congreu.  as  oomplled  by 
thi  Lcilslatlve  Reforenof  Servlee  of  thi 
Library  of  Congress, 

It  develops  that  the  Mat,  aa  compiled. 
WAS  Inoomplite,  and  In  an  effort  to  cor- 
net the  many  irrors,  the  LcRlilallvt 
Refer  enoi  Set  vice  hai  furnished  mi  ft 
new  list.  ^     .^  .   .u 

The  new  mures  Indicate  Uiat  Ihi 
Senate  haa  47  veiarans.  while  the  Houii 
has  a04,  or  a  total  of  aftl  viterans  of  all 
wars.  ThP  rostir  of  vitirani  f«>Mow<: 

WAS   VWWAHS  IH  TMI   iMNfllVN   C«HttS»SS, 

nsat  MSfiitaN 
I,  snsraa  «r  was  vwssAMa  in  thi  mNniffN 

euNaasss 
(Nsy  u>  ivmaola-  W I -^  World  War  li  Wl- 
WuiUi  War  II,  *   *n«iUah.AmsrlP«n  Wsrj 

Ths  iHl.i.  "A,"  'M,"  "N,"  SMd  "0  0,/^ 
tl<H.iiiiiK<s  Uiaiit'hM  ut  ihs  Bsrvi»>s  to  whlnh 
a  wsittDii  biluii«sai  Army.  Marlns  Cwr))s. 


Baldwin.      Raymond      I 
(Wl-N). 

BxcwsTsa,  OwsN,  Maine /(Wl-A). 

Bricker,  John  W..  Ohio  (Wl-A). 

Brooks,  C.  Wayland,  Illinois  (Wl-M). 

Buck.  C.  Doroi  acs.  Delawnre  (Wl-A). 

Cain.  Harhy  P..  Washington  (W2-A). 

Capihart.  Homer  E.  Indlnna  (Wl  A). 

CoNNALLT.  Tom.  Texas  (S-A;  Wl-A). 

Cooper.  John  Sherman.  Kentucky  (W2-A). 

Cordon.  Guy.  Ore^n  (Wl-A). 

DworsHaK,    Henry    C.    Idaho    (Wl-A). 

EcTON.    Zales    N..    Montana    (Wl-A). 

ELLrNDER,  Au.rN  J.,  Louisiana  (Wl-A). 

GRrEN.  Theodore  Francis.    Rhode    Island 
(S  Ak 

Ourney.  Chan,  South  D.^.kota  (Wl-A). 

H^YDFN,  Carl.  Arizona  (Wl-A). 

Hickenloopcr.  BotTRKK  B  .  Iowa  (Wl-A). 

Hill.  Listes.  Alabama  (Wl-A) . 

HoLLANB.  Spessaro  L.,  Florida  (Wl-A). 

Ives.   Irvino   M..   New   York    (Wl-A). 

Jenner.  William  E.  Indian.^   (W2-A). 

Johnston,     Olin     D.,     South     Carolina 
(Wl-A). 

Kem.  James  P..  Missouri  (Wl-A). 

Kilcork.  Haslet  M..  West  Virginia  (Wl-A). 

Knowland.       WauAM       F.,      California. 
(W2-A). 

LoDCE,  Hknrt   Cabot,  Ja.,  Massachusetts. 
(Wa  A). 
LXJCAS,  ScoiT  W..  Illinois  (Wl-A) . 
MAONtnoN,      Wabrbn      O.,      Washington 

(wa  N). 

Maloni,  Ocoroe  W..  Nevada  (Wl-A). 
Martin.    Edward,    Pennsylvania    (8,    Wl. 

wa-A). 

Maybanx.    Burnet    R.    South    Carolina 
Wl  N). 

McCarthy.  JoarrH  R.,  Wisconsin  (Wa-M). 

McClbllan,  John  L..  Arkansas  (Wl  A). 

McFarland,  iRNiaT  W.,  Arizona  iWl  N). 

MiLi.tKiN,  EvoBNa D,  Colorado  (Wl-A). 

O'CoNOS,  HiRRrsT  R„  Maryland  (U.  B.  Nsvsl 
Ressrvs) 

PamM.  Clavdb.  Ploridn  (Wi  A), 

RavaaeoMB,     CKArMAN,     Wfst  ,  Virginia 
(Wl  A). 

RosRMTaoN,  A  Willis,  Virginia  (Wl-A). 

RosKMTitoN,    KnwAND   V„   Wyomuig    (Dosr 
War) 

RuasBLL,  RieiiAaa  ■.,  Oeorgis  (WIN), 

NAiTONaTAix,  Mvmut,  Mitssachusttts 
(Wl  A) 

•aASKMAN.  John.  AlAbnms  (Wl  A), 

TNOMAS,  li.BKMT  D.,  Utah  (Wl-M.  O.  Utah 
anr*  U  a,  Ratarvfa), 

Tuts.  Kowasr  J,.  MlnnMots  (Wl  A), 

TvntNoa,  Mim.ard  R,,  Mi^rylnitd  (Wl-Al, 

I'MaTBAB.  Wii.LiAM  0..  Noi'th  Carolina 
(Wl  A), 

WitaaaT,  Kbnnbtn  S„  Nsbraaks  (Wl  N). 

Jl(<pr«««ntaf<t)0« 

Albbrt.  OAai,  Third  Distriet.  Oklshema 
(Wa  A), 

Ai  i^N,  John  J  ,  Ja..  ftsvtnth  Otstrlot,  Call* 
fontin  (Wl,  wa  N). 

AiLVN.  IBO  l„  ThlrtBsiUh  Dlatriot,  Illinois 
(Wl  A). 

ANBMistN,  N.  Oasl,  ••vsnth  Distriet,  Mtn> 
nsauu  (Wl'N). 

Anbbvws,  Ommmi  W,,  Third  Distriet,  Ala- 
bsiuM  (Wl  N), 

ANnaswa,  Wai  raa  O..  Porty-Noond  Dlslrlil, 
Maw  yoi'k  (W1~A)< 

arknim,  I.MI.W  0.,  Ifventeenth  Distrtel, 
llllimis  (Wl-N). 

AuoNiNOUiss,  Jamm  Oi.  Third  District,  New 
jerHy  (Wl  A). 

Banpwrii,,  ouvei  I..  Ilsvinth  Dlstriit. 
MlM>>ui'i  iWli  N), 

Pandsn.  nsAHAM  A..  Tliird  Distrist.  Nortk 
Oarnlina  (WIN). 

■Aiaafr.  Vianh  4.,  ftl  Urn,  WyiMlftf 
(Wl-A). 


Battlb.  Lattrix  C,  Ninth  District,  Alahama 
(W3-A). 

Beau,,  J.  Olxnn,  Sixth  District.  Maryland 
(Wl-A). 

Blatnix.  Jokn  A.,  Eighth  District.  Minne- 
sota (wa-A). 

Boocs,  Halx.   Second   District.   Louisiana 
(Wa-N). 
Boccs.  J.  Cales.  at  large,  Delaware  ( wa-A) . 
Bonner.  Herbert  C.  Pint  DUtrlct.  North 
Carolina  (Wl-A). 

Bradlkt,  Fbxd.  Eleventh  DUtrlct,  Mlchl- 
gan  (Wl-A). 

Bradley.  Wnxw  W..  Eighteenth  District. 
California  (Wl.  W2-N). 

Bbehm,  Walter  E.,  Eleventh  District,  Ohio 
(Wl-A) 

Brooks.  Overton.  Fourth  District,  Loulsl- 
Bna   (Wl-A). 

Brophy.   John   C.   Fourth   District,   Wis- 
consin   (Wl-N). 

Bryson.  Joseph  R.,  Fourth  District.  South 
Carolina   (Wl-A). 

BncK.   E'-LSwoRTH   B..   Sixteenth   District, 
New  York   (Wl-N) 

BuLwiNKLX.  Alfrxd  L..  Eleventh  District, 
North  Carolina  (Wl-A). 

BtntLEsoN.    Omab,    Seventeenth    District, 
Toxn.s   (W2-N) 

BusEEY,  Fbeo  E..  Third   District,  lUinois 
(Wl-A). 

Camp,  a.  Sidney.  Fourth  District.  Georgia 
(Wl  A). 

Canfielo,   Goroon,   Eighth   District.   New 
Jersey  (Wl-A), 

Carroll,  John  A.,  First  District,  Colorado 
(W2-A) 

Carson.  HKNontsoN  H,,  Sixteenth  District, 
Ohio   (Wl-A). 

Case   Francis,  Second  District,  South  Da- 
kota  (Wl-M). 

CHKtr.  Frank  L.,  Fourth  District,  Ken- 
tucky (wa-A). 

CNiPB>:rirLD,  Robbbt  B.,  PUtBenth  Distriet, 
Illinois  (WlA). 

CHURrH.  Ralph  I.,  Tenth  District,  Illinois 
(Wl-A), 

Ci.AsoN,  Chari  rs  R..  fteoond  Distriet.  Massa* 
ehusetts  (Wl-A). 

0.  BMfNTa.  RARLf  0.,  iBOond  District,  Xen* 
tucky  (Wt'A), 

roLB,  WiiLiAM  0.,  Third  Dlatriot,  Miasourl 
(Wl-NI, 

OoLMRS,  William  M,.  Itsth  Diatrtot.  Mlasts. 
slpnl  (Wl-A), 

OoeijiT.  Nanolb  D,.  Pourth  District,  North 
Onrolins  (Wl  N). 

Coopaa.  Jms.  Ninth  Diairiet,  TsnneesN 
(Wl-A). 

CoOTRRT.  pRRvasTr  R  .  Js..  fteventeenth  Die* 
irlet,  New  York  (Wl-A), 

OovaTNSY.  Wist,  leventh  Distriet,  Ten* 
nessee  (WI>A). 

OSAVKNS.  Padjo,  Pourth  District,  Arkunsaa 
(Wl-N), 

C}s»w,  WILLIAM  J ,  Twenty-third  Dtotrictt 
Prunaylvshla  (WlA). 

CUNNINOHAM.    PAVL,    Plftl)    DUtrlOt,    tuwa 

(Wl  A). 

*    DAOva.  Patil  ■„  Ninth  District,  Pennayl- 
VShlN  (Wl   M). 

Davi*.  JAMRa  0.,  Ptfth  District,  Oeorgla 
(Wl  Ml, 

Dawnon.  Wiluam  L.  Ptrst  District.  Ililnola 
(Wl  A). 

Divm,  RpwAaa  J,,  Pourth  District.  Minna* 
leu  (Wl-N), 

DisMhRN,  ffvasBrr  M.  liateenth  Diairlel, 
Sltixiu  iWl  A) 

iVtLMvas.  JAMU  X.,  lixih  Diatrict.  luwa 
(Wl  A» 

DoM*N«aAva.  Jamm.  Third  WMffM.  UuM- 
ans  (Wl  A), 

DttNMHiB,   NsaoLa   D..   Piiurih    Distriel, 
M  .MHt<t)u»eite  (Wtl  N) 

l)«taH,  W  J.  llavAN,  TlUrd  District,  SouiH 
Oai'.'lliis  (Wl  A). 

DtisNAM,  iiMu  T,.  Iisth  DMiriei.  Mrih 
OamiiiiM  (WIN) 

llMNAaTNS,    Hmman    P,.    THirty-iMKiiii 
Mlrllt.  Pennsylvania  (Wl  A)* 


Alli6 
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tLLn.  Muaaif  l.  Fourth  DUtrlct  Went 
Virtinm  (Wl  A) 

lujiwotTM,  lUaaa,  rourth  Dtotrte  ,  Ort* 
ion  (Wl  A). 

tuToM,  CMAaus  H .  Tint  Dutrtc< ,  Ohio 
(Wl-A). 

EmsL.  ALanrr  J..  Ninth  Dutrlct.  II  ehlsan 
IWi-A). 

BVtNS.  Jos  L..  PUth  ZMiUlct,  Ttl  DMtM 
(W»-A). 

FAMiifOTON.  Jocmt  R .  Delegat*.  !«w»ll 
<W1  A). 

ntirroN.  IvoB  D..  Twelfth  DUtrlot.  Penn- 
■ylvanl*  (Wl-A). 

PuTcma.  CMARtan  K..  Twentjr-thli  d  DU> 
trict.  CalUornu  (W3-N). 

PcLUK.  Haowcn  c  .  Thtrty-flXth  I  Utrlct. 
New  TDrk  (Wl-A). 

PuLTDii.  jAMts  O..  Thirty-first  I  Utrlct, 
PeniwylvanJii   (Wa-N). 

Oait.  J,  Vaoohan,  Third  Dlatrlct.  ^  irglnU 
<W1-A). 

Oavim,  Lbon  H  .  Ninrteenth  DUtrlct  Penn- 
tylvania   (WJ-A). 

Obaihart.  BntTiANo  W .  Ninth  I  utrlct, 
California  (Wl  A). 

Oorr.  An  McOasooi.  Pint  DUtrlct    Idaho 

(Wl.  wa^A). 
Oou.  AunT.  Pourth  Otetrtct,  Tei  inMM* 

(wa  A) 

0«ANon.  WALTta  E..  Pint  Dutrlci ,  Utah 
«W1  M). 

UaAMT,  Ommh  M..  BMond  DUtrlc:,  Ala* 
fcnnn  (Wl-A). 

OsimnM.  P.  W..  PUtMnth  DUtrlc  ,  Ohio 
(Wl  N), 

OwrMNi.  John  Wm  Third  DtaUloi  |«)wa 
(Wl  A). 

Kaui,  llotnrr,  Pint  DUtnct,  Main*  ('  VI  A) , 

Hau-kck,  Cna«i.m  a,  SecuDtt  Uutrirt,  ln« 
«lMia  (Wl-A). 

Namnwi.  poM»r  A.,  Pirth  DUtrirt,  I  rtdiMtui 
(Wl  A) 

MAn.  BaooM.  PKth  DUtrlct,  AUanaa* 
(Wl-A). 

HuiiUK.  I.  N..  tilth  DUtrtet,  Ww  t  Vir- 
|lnia  (Wl-A). 

MncLToN,  JOHN  W .  Plmt  Dutrlct.  iaaaa> 
•huaatU  (Wl-A). 

HnM.  WtLLUM  I.  Sacfmd  Diatrict  Ohio 
(Wl-A). 

HiMaMAW.  Caml,  Twentieth  Dlatrici,  CaiU 
fomia  (Wl-A). 

Rocv«N.  OHAButa  B..  Bighth  Dt«tric  ,  Iowa 
(Wl-A). 

HntiriKij).  Cnr.  Nineteenth  DUtrlc  .  Call* 
fornte.  (Wl-A). 

Kort.  Currow  R..  Plfth  DUtrlct,  Ztnttm 
(Wl-A). 

Hon  AM.  WAtT.  Pl/th  DUtrlct.  Waah  ngton 
(WIN). 

Jackson.  DoNAtoi  L.,  Blsterath  D  atrlct. 
California  (Wa-M). 

Jackson.  HrmiT  M..  Second  DUtrlct.  Waah- 
incton  (Wa-N). 

Jarmaw.  Prr».  SUth  District,  Alibama 
(Wl-A) 

Jav-tts.  Jacob  K.  (Jack).  Twenty-flr  t  DU- 
trlct, New  York  (Wa-A). 

JiNxaort,  EowAao  H..  Eighteenth  D  strict, 
nilnoU  (Wa~N). 

JofKTMa.  MrrcHXLi,,  Eleventh  D  strict. 
PvnnaylTanIa  (Wl.  wa-A). 

Jrmtmm.  Bcn  P..  Seventh  DUtrlct  Iowa 
(Wl-A). 

JoiiMaoN.  Anton  J..  Pourtaanth  O  strtet. 
nilnoU  (8-A). 

Johnson,  gum  D..  ^urth  DUtrlot.  OkU* 
homa  (Wa  A). 

JoMNaow.  Lmot.  Third  Duuiot.  Gal  (ornla 
(Wl-A). 

JviitNsoN,  Ltmson  B.,  Tanth  DUtrlet,  Texas 
(Wa  N). 

JoNMi.  NoMn  R.,  Pint  DUtrtet,  Wa  thlsi- 
Ion  (Wl.  W-J  N). 

JvM,  Waltm  R..  Fifth  DUtrtet,  lilBM- 
■Ota  (Wl-A). 

Smn.  Romm.  Tvtinh  Olstmt.  Utir  M> 
M7.  (Wl-A). 

KiABNTT,  Rmnam  W,  (Fat),  Thlr^>flrf« 
DUuict.  Mtw  York  (Wl-A). 


KcAnifo,  KcNNRM  B..  Fortieth  DUtrlot, 
Ntw  Torn  (Wl.  wa  A). 
KrNNiov,  John  P.,  BItventh  DUtrlct,  ICaa- 

aarhusetts  (Wa-N). 

KauTtN.  Cnarlm  J..  Firth  District,  WU- 
•or.sln  (Wa~C.  O,  (T)). 

KtLavtN,  CiAtSNca  B.,  Thlrty^fourth  DU* 
trict.  New  York  (Wl-A). 

KtHo,  Crcti  R.,  Seventeenth  DUtrlct.  Call* 
forma  (Wl-A). 

KiRWAM.  Michau.  J..  Nineteenth  DUtrlct, 
Ohio  (Wl-A). 

KtrnxKL,  John  jO.,  Eighteenth  DUtrlct. 
Pennsylvania  (Wl-A). 

Landis  GtRAUt  W..  Seventh  District,  In- 
diana (Wl-A). 

L.\rtx.  Thomas  J.,  Seventh  DUtrlct.  Massa- 
chiis'^tu  (Wl-A). 

Lak(  Aoc.  Henxt  D.,  Jb.,  Seventh  DUtrlct. 
Loul  Isna  (Wl-A).  | 

Latham.  Bxnur  J.,  Third  District.  New  York 
(W2-N). 

LkCompti.  Kaxl  M  .  Pourth  DUtrlct.  Iowa 
(Wl-A). 

LeFcvsi,  Jav.  Thirtieth  DUtrlct,  New  York 
(Wl-A), 

Loooi,  John  Davm.  Pourth  DUtrlct.  Con- 
necticut (W3-N), 

LucAa,  Winoatb  H..  Twelfth  DUtrlct,  Texas 

(wa-A) 

LvLt,  JoMN  B..  Fourteenth  DUtrirt,  Texas 
(Wa-A). 

MrCoanACK,  John  W.,  Twelfth  DUtrlct, 
Maaaaehusetta  (Wl-A). 

U««»wo«.  j,  Namt,  Seventeenth  DUtrlot, 
Ohio  rWl-A). 

McMamom.  OaaooaT.  Pourth  Dlstltot,  Now 
Yi>rl<  'WJ  N),  , 

MiMtluah,  John  L.,  Sixth  DUtrtdt,  South 
0«r«)litift  (Wl  N). 

MuXinmon,  OMtOI,  Third  DUtrlct,  Min- 
ni-   t^  (Wa  N), 

Maddrn.  Rat  J,.  First  DUtrlct.  Indiana 
(Wl  N). 

MAMartaui.  Miki.  Pint  DUtrlot.  Montana 
(Wl  AM). 

Mahtiw.  TiioMAa  B,  First  DUtrHot,  Iowa 
(Wl  A) 

MATNXwa,  F*ANK  A  ,  J« .  Fourth  DUtrlct. 
N»w  J«ntf  (Wl,  wa  A).  J 

MMM.  ■voM  A..  Second  Dutrlot,  llanrland 
(Wa-N).  .^ryi~i« 

MiADi.  W.  Kowu.  Soventh  Diatrkt.  Ken* 
tucky  (Wa-^N). 

Mwm.  RnBnrr  A .  Third  DUtrlci  Kaniaa 
(Wl  A) 

MicKVNn,  Bam.  C.  Second  DUtrlct.  Mtchl* 
gsn  (9  A), 

Miixn.  A.  L.,  Pourth  DUtrlct.  Nebraika 
(Wl  A) 

KTiu TR,  Edward  T..  First  District.  Maryland 

(Wl.  wa-A) 

Mnxn,  OcoRct  P..  Sixth  District.  OallfornU 
(Wl-A) 

MttttR.  WnxxAM  J..  First  District.  Con- 
nccMcut  (Wl-A). 

MrrcHEM,.  E.  (Edward)  A.,  Bighth  DUtrlct, 
Inrijan.i  (Wa-N). 

MoRRia.  Toar.  Sixth  DUtrlct.  Oklahoma 
(Wl-A) 

Morton.  Thrttston  Ballard.  Third  DUtrlct, 
Kentucky  (Wa-N). 

Mt7HLRNB«Ro,  Frzdbsick  A..  Thirteenth  DU- 
trlct. Pennsylvania  (Wl.  W3-A). 

Murbat,  Tom.  Eighth  DlsUlct.  Tennessee 
(Wl  A). 

NixoN,  Richard  M.,  Twelfth  DUtrlct.  Call* 
fomla  (Wa-N» 

NooAR.  RoBCRT.  Jb  ,  Sixth  DUtrict.  New  York 
(Wa-A). 

NoasLAB.  Waltbb.  First  Dlatrlet,  OrMon 
(Wa-A). 

NtWRRX,  W  P.,  SUth  DUtrlot.  ArkansBa 
(Wl  A), 

O  Hara.  JoaavN  P..  Btoond  DUtrlot,  Minno- 
lou  (Wl-A). 

OWVNB.  Tnomm  L.,  BttfBth  Olotflot,  lUI- 
Buls  (Wl-A). 

PAflBMAN,  One  I.,  Ptfth  DiBtnet,  LnulolanA 
(Wt-N), 

Fatman..  WntNT.  Fim  Dlotrioi,  Ttxaa 
(Wl-A). 


pATTtRBON,  JAMKB  T.,  Fifth   DUiTlOt.   Coil« 

nectlcut  (W8-M). 

FiDBM,  Prxbton  B.,  Bttanth  Dlatrlet.  Okla* 
homa  (Wa-A). 

Parnsoif.  J.  RABBtM.  First  DUtrlot.  Florida 
(Wl-N). 

PNtLsiN.  PMiur  J.,  Third  DUtrlct.  Mbbbb* 
chUMtts  (WI-N). 

PuiLUPs.  John.  Twenty-second  District. 
California  (Wl-A), 

PoAOE.  W.  R.,  Eleventh  DUtrlct.  Texas 
(Wl-N). 

Pruton,  Princx  H..  Jr.,  Pint  DUtrlct. 
Georgia  (Wa~A). 

Pnirt  MtLviN.  Twent:  -second  DUtrlct.  Illi- 
nois (wa-A). 

Rasin.  Benjamin  J..  Twenty-fourth  Dis- 
trict. New  York  (Wl-N). 

Rankin.  John  E..  Pint  District.  MlaaUBlppl 
(Wl-A). 

Rkxo.  Chadncxt  W..  Eleventh  DUtrlct,  Illt- 
noU  (Wl-A), 

Rees,  Edward  H  .  Pourth  DUtrlct.  Kanras 
(Wl-Ai 

Reeves.  Albrrt  L..  Jr.,  Plftl-  DUtrlct,  Mu- 
sourl  (W2-A). 

Richards,  Jamib  P.,  Fifth  District,  South 
Csrollna  (Wl-A). 

RiucY,  John  J.,  Second  DUtrlct,  South  Csr- 
olina  (Wl-N). 

BADt  AK.  Antoni  N..  At  Urfo,  Connecticut 
(wa-N). 

SARS/tCHER.  Oboroi  W.,  J«.,  Fifth  DiBtflOt, 
PcmiAVlvsnia  (Wa-M). 

SvasiHR,  Lan«oau  O.,  Fifth  DUtrlot,  Mary* 
iBnd  (Wl  A) 

SooiT.  NARfitB,  Third  DUtrlot,  Fonnsylvania 
(Wa  A). 

Scr>TT,  HvoN  D.  Jb,  Sixth  DUtrlPt,  Penn* 
■ylvaniB  (Wl-A.  W8~N  Merchant  MRrino), 

Hoamfni,  B.  P.,  Btoond  DUUlot,  Kmbmi 
(Wl  A) 

SSW.T-BROWN,  NoRAei,  Ji.,  BlooDd  Dlatrlet, 
Coiuiectlrut  (W9  N). 

Short.  Dbwev.  Seventh  DUtrlot,  MUaouil 
(Wl  A), 

HIKE*,  RoMMT  L.  P.,  Third  DUtrlct,  Florida 
(Wa  Al 

SIMPSON,  RicNABD  M.,  Seventeenth  Du> 
trirt.  Pennsylvania  (Wl-A). 

Simpson.  StD,  Twentieth  DUtrlct.  nilnoU 
(Wl-A), 

SMATHrxa,  Oboboi  A.,  Fourth  DUtrlct,  Flor- 
ida (wa  M). 
Smith.  Lawbbmcs  R..  Pint  DUtrlct,  Wu- 

consln  (Wl-A). 

Svn-H,  WiNT,  sixth  DUtrlct.  Kansas 
(W2  A). 

SoMERS.  Andrxw  L.,  Tenth  DUtrlct.  New 
Yoric  (Wl-N). 

Springer.  Raymond  S.,  Tenth  District.  In- 
diana (Wl-A). 

Sntder.  Melvin  C,  Second  DUtrlct,  West 
Vlr!?lnla  (Wl.  Wa-A). 

SnoiJSR.  WiLLUM  O..  Second  DUtrlct,  Okla- 
homa (Wl-A). 

Stratton.  W.  O.,  At  lirge,  nilnoU  (Wa-N). 

Tallx,  Hxnrt  O.,  Second  DUtrlct,  Iowa 
(Wl  N) 

TiAouB,    OuN    B..    Sixth    DUtnot,    Texas 

(wa  A) 

Thoma*,  Albbrt,  Eighth  DUtrlct,  Ttxx-. 
(Wl-A) 

Thomas,  J.  Pabnbll.  Seventh  DUtrlct.  New 
Jer»ey  (Wl-A). 

TowR.  Habbt  L.,  Ninth  DUUIct,  New  Jersey 
(Wl  N). 

TatMRLB.  Jamib  W.,  Third  DUtrlot,  ArkMUB* 
(Wl  A).  .«^«wsw 

TwYMAN.  RoanT  J.,  Ninth  DUUlot,  XUIauU 
(Wl,  wa  N) . 

#wi**i\  ^^**^  ■  •  ••«o«><  DUtrlot,  nilaola 

(Wl   A) . 

Van  Banbt,  Jambs  b,  Tw»nty*atound  Dit- 
trlot.  FBttiuylvania  (Wl,  wa-N). 

(WlTJ'*  '°**''  **"  ''^^^  DUtrlot.  Ohio 

Wabbwootn.  Jamii  W  ,  Forty-fint  DUtrlct, 
Ktw  York  (8*A) . 
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F.rnsyT.'nii;^;?w"a'Nr""*''  ''^^'^  ^""•^'"«  ^'  ^•"""^'*  ''^     ^ Jr:rkiforhc:iTo  lir  {hnSTa'r 

wl?MRL    aLvin   P     Thlrteonth   DUtrlot.  thU  argument,  nnd  how  to  use  It  nmong  th. 

ftK^n  /wf  ;.                  Thlrteonth   DUtrlot,  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS               grtat  numben  of  worklngmon  who  art  not 

iL..J!U    u;    u    /Tv.«»    Kiahth  r5«.t*iflt  or                                      ovtrflven  to  thinking  things  out  for  them- 

WMBt«^  W    M,   (DON).  Eighth  DUtrlot,  o'                                                J^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^,    j^  „^^    to  accept 

Oeor«U  (W3- A).                    ,^„,_„,»,  ™.  HON.  W.  STERL  NG  COLE                a  ready-made  thought.    "Why  did  Iha  Oov- 

WiooLiawoaTH.RicHABoB.,  Thirteenth  DU-  «,  hew  tork                                 ernment  outlaw  communlsmT"     They  will 

trict.  MassRChu»etta  (Wl-A).  or  hew  york .^y  to  these  people  "because  the  Govern- 

WiLLiAMB,   John    Bbll,   Soventh   DUtrlct,  in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES          ^^^^^  „  »jrald  of  It.    The  Government  U  all 

MUsissippi  (W2  A).  Thursday   March  20.  1947                  tor  the  rich,  and  the  rich  mucky-mucka  »ro 

WoLcoTT.  Jaaaa  P.,  Seventh  DUtrlct.  Mlchl-  "                                                afraid  and  had  the  Government  outlaw  th* 

gan  (Wl-A).       '  Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker,      comm'unUU."   I  have  been  among  such  peo- 

WooD.  John  S.,  Ninth  DUtrlct,  Georgia  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the      pie  enough  to  know  too  well   the  devaa* 

(Wl-A).  RscOKD.  I  include   the   followinK   letter      tatlng  force  such   an   argument  can  havt 

WooDRUTT.  Rot  O.,  Tenth  DUtrlct.  Mlchl-  dated  March  14.  1947,  from  Ed  Will,  of      amongst  certain  typea  of  worken.  especially 

gan  (S.  Wl-A).  Watkins  Qlen   N   Y    with  reference  to      those  who  have  not  done  too  well  for  them- 

WoRLKT,  EuoiNB.  Eighteenth  DUtrlct.  Texas  n„Hfl«,inff  thP  Commiinist  Party                     ••^'*"-  *"**  "*  seeking  someone  or  something 

(Wa-N)  outlawing  tne  commumsi  rariy.                    ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  inability. 

ZiMMBRMAN   Obvillb  Tenth  DUtrlct.  MU-  Watkins  Glxn,  N.  Y..  Woreh  14.  1947.              However.  I  am  also  against  any  pampering 

aourl  (Wl-A)  **°"-  ^-  Stiruno  Colx.                                          of  the  CommunUU.    If  a  CommuuUt  breaka 

House  of  Repre^entativeB.  the  law,  he  should  be  proaecuted  as  promptly 

Recapitulation  Washington,  D.  C.                   and  sentenced  to  Just  as  severe  a  sentence 

Senate:  Dear  Mr.  Colx:  I  am  taking  this  oppor-       ^^  anyone  else.    There  has  been  too  much 

Boer  War 1  tunlty  to  express  my  personal  views  about       leniency  shown  Communists.  eapBCUlly  as  to 

S-A - 1  a  matter  that  I  see  by  the  papers  U  to  come       paasport  violations,  such  as  the  cast  of  Earl 

8.  Wl-A 1  up  before  Congreas  shortly.    It  U  the  matter       Browder.    Also.  I  am  greatly  pleased  that  at 

S,  Wl,  wa-A ......    1  of  outlawing  the  Communist  party,                    j^at  aome  beginning  has  been  made  to  wood 

Wl-A 28  I  think  that  you  know  enough  about  me  to       feuow  travelera  out  of  the  Government. 

Wl-N ♦  know  that  I  can  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagl*         j^  ^j,e  past,  fanatics  of  all  soru  have  oven- 

Wl-M -    I  nation  be  considered  a  sympathlxer  of  the      tually  tended  to  calm  down,  unleea  undoor 

Wl-CO... -    0  Communists.    My  loaning!  are  strongly  oon-       constant  porsocutlon.    Many   sects   of   re* 

Wl-Natlonal  OuRrd -    1  servRtlve,  In  a  more  or  Iom  progressive  way,      jt^ion  that  were  once  extremely  fanatical, 

U.  S.  Naval  Reservo..... •    1  The  truth  U  that  I  have  a  great  hatred  of  all      g^oh  as  the  Mormons  and  others,  onoo  out 

wa  A - B  communbun  stands  for,    I  have  no  Illusions      „|  f^^^^  gf  porsocutlon,  ootUed  down  Into 

WD  N — »    a  about  It,  I  fully  roallio  that  to  a  groat  many     moi.,  oonaarvativt  and  conventional  groupi. 

wa  M 1  CommunUU,  communism  U  the  same  thing      j  ,^(n  convlnood  that  In  time,  the  fanaticism 

wao.  0 0  to  them  as  rellgUm  U  to  a  religious  fsnatlo,      ^hat  fOOi  with  eommunUm  will  Uko  tho 

—  that  thoy  oboy  the  dirtates  of  cnnsmunUm      „un,   eourio.    Tho    fanatlcul    period    that 

TolAt   * -— -  ^"^  with  tho  SAmo  fanatlPism  thnt  the  Moslem      eommunUm  U  now  going  throuBh  has  aol- 

Mouse  of  RoDTosontatlTM!  dorvlih  obeys  the  dictate  or  his  creed    I  renl*       ^qq^  lasted  mora  than  a  few  Renerntloiu 

■  A         „ •  Ifo  that  oommunum  u.  In  a  wny.  a  iubdlltuto      ^  other  reUglons,  and  I  oonsidor  eommu- 

a  Wi'a I  for  rollglon  amongst  some  godless  peoplo.  and      nUm  ao  a  •ttbstltute  (or  religion  to  otrtain 

Wl  A    - lOi  th«t  therein  IIP!  us  threat  to  our  way  of  llfo,      p,oplo.    Moanwhlle.  I  think  that  It  U  our 

Wl   wa-A                   -      "^  rather  than  being  meroly  a  polltloal  threat,      jqi,  ^q  ifj  xq  hold  our  democrttiio  princlpleo 

wi'n        ""llirJi M  And  I  nm  as  alarmod  as  anybody  with  tho      mtaot  against  the  Inroads  with   as  much 

Wl    wi*M""                ..........—      •  powmhpy  have  gained  by  their  undprhnnded       toleranoo  bb  possible.   I  believe  that  In  Russia, 

Z[\m 4  methods.    In  fact,  I  am  personolly  sufrerlni      tho  sourco  of  oommunism.  thU  fan«tlcUm 

Wl    wa'if -     0  a  severe  hardship  as  a  dirfot  result  of  tholr      has  alroady  grown  much  dimmer,  and  a  hard- 

wi   AM I  Powor.  since  I  have  boon  waiting  for  a  ytar      hoadod  roalUm.  together  with  pononal  gt%\» 

^a  V     ■■            a7  for  delivery  of  a  tractor  from  AllU-Chalmero       jor   power.   U  gradually   taking   lU  plae«. 

JJJj  JI .....    ae  where  a  Communist  dominated  union  still      OommunUm  there  U  more  of  a  buelnoao  and 

^3  ij, .,     4  holds  production  down  to  a  trickle  by  a  year-      ie„  of  a  religion.    Eventually  thU  same  Idea 

wo  ^--••--j;"""""""""*"*"""" 1  long  strike.    I  am  in  the  position  of  oporat*      ^ai  gradually  filter  through  to  CommunUU 

wa  A  Sii  i£ 1  log  a  falr*slBed  fnrm  without  a  tractor,  and       ovorywhore,  to  be  CommunlsU  for  what  thoy 

w^-A  n  M.  » ^_^_  without  hired  help.                                              oan  get  out  of  It.  and  when  thU  happono, 

_  ,  ,                                                304  Nevertheless.  I  cannot  help  but  be  opposed       much  of  tho  threat  of  Communism  will  dls* 

^°***   " """"""""__-_  to  any  bill  that  would  outlaw  the  Communist       appear,  for  It  U  In  lu  appeal  to  fanaticism 

.  ,                                      Aji  Party.    Putting  aside  all  questions  as  to  vlo-      that  communUm  Is  dangerous.   To  put  oom- 

Grano  loiai -^__  jatjon  of  freedom  of  speech,  etc..  I  am  afrnld       munUm  underground  wotUd  bo  to  only  delay 

-of  the  long  range  effects  of  such  outlawing  on       thU  eventual  change. 

Tho  Congress:  the  strength  of  the  Communists.                                      Sincerely  yours, 

«>•'   war -      *  It  u  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Com-                                                                ED  Wax. 

Spanlsh-Amer  can  war-- ...-.--      «  munUts  work  best  of  all  underground.    Can                            

Spanlsh-Amer  can  and  Wor  J  War  1        a  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^j^                             _— ^^.i^_ 

Spanish-American  and  both  World  ^^^^^  ^^^  CommunUU  have  been  outlawed                                  ,,„.«,. 

Wars - -  ^  yfYiere  they  did  not  sooner  or  later  emerge                 The  Presidents  Foreign  Policy 

World  War  1  (only) "•*  j^om     underground    greatly     strengthened?                                        

World  Wars  I  and  II -     ^^  .j.^^  France,  for  Instance.    There  the  Com-                  i?imnM<3TnM  np  RFMARKS 

World  War  U  (only) ^  munlsU  were  outlawed  when  they  were  much                 EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

„.,  weaker  than  they  are  at  present,  but  they                                          or 

Total    ^"^  have  emerged  from  an  underground  party  to               |i/vm   U ADDV  FI  OOD  BYRD 

Sources:   America's  Fighting  Congress,  by  practically  control  the  country.     The  same                ii vn .  iirti\i\ i  luyjvfuuiEw 

William  P.  Kennedy.  Lltt.  D..  8.  Doc.  No.  94,  ja  partly  true  of  Germany.     And  In  every           ^                       or  viroinu 

78th    Cong..    1st    sess..    Washington.    1943.  other   Instance   where   they   were   outlawed       j^  ,j^j,  sknATE  OF  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

OAelal  LUt  of  Membera  or   tho  House  of  niuch  the  same  thing  has  happened.    They                          ««,^u  9/1  ,,»„t,i„ti,u,  unu  #># 

iSwoMnutlvBs  of  tho  United  States,  etc..  thrived  underground:  to  drive  them  under*      Thursday,  March  20  lleoialaUve  day  of 

lightipth   Congress.   Jan.    14,   1947.    Com-  ground  u  to  play  Into  their  hnnds.                          Wednesday.  February  19 i,  i947 

piled  by  J(  hn  Androws,  Clerk  of  tho  Houso  Any  student  of  ancUnt  history,  and  thU                         -^     ^       President,    I    SSk 

of  Representatives   (includes  a  list  of  tho  hapi>ens  to  bo  a  hobby  of  mine,  knows  that      ,, J^i^Sf.  ^!n.im»  to  InsBrt  in  tha  Ao- 

Senatorsi ,   U  S,  Oovernmoni  Printing  omoo.  never  in  history  has  persecution  boon  ouo-      "n*n*»now  consent  to  Insertln^^^^^  Ap- 

mr    iV  oii'es;     New  Faeoo  In  Congrea.  oc»»(ul  in  stamping  out  any  Idea.   Always  It      pendlx  Of  the  RiCOito  an  exowdlnily  sble 

WaahinBtor   Post.  Novombor   1940  Jnnuary  has  strengthonod.   Woro  It  not  for  tho  osrl*      column  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  in 

mv  Who's  Who  In  Amorloa.  1940  lu47,  porsooutlon  of  Christians,  ChrUtlantty  might      the  New  York  Times  of  March  20.    Thli 

(This    report   supplomonu   eompilatlons  today  bo  an  obsuro  roligton  In  Isolated  parti      article  sddi  freatly  to  A  fundamental 

«atod  nb  ao.  i»45;  Jan.  8. 1045.  and  Mar.  19.  of  tho  Middio  iiMt.  _^                               consideration  of  the  long-rante  impil- 

•  ma.  Which  aro  related  to  thu  subject.)  ^ "y  <»Jii' Vl*L«  S?SfSi«I  i:hTJ  w.  arl     oatloM  Of  the  so-called  Truman  doe- 

l  swiB  J.  WtutiAMB,  ouroolvos  opon  to  tho  ohMgo  that  wo  aro      j;'""*^*             tnfMan  noUev  in  America  la 

Ooneral  Rcswvh  iooMon.  afraid  that  our  thoorloo of  domocraoy  oannot      i5";;,^~  *  *°'l«'JJP?J2m^^ 

March  II.  i»47r  eompou  with  oommunism  in  open  oompott-     effective  only  in  proportton  to  m  pubuo 
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support,  all  discassfon  leading  tolpublic 
enlightenment  is  beneficial.  Mr.  Srock. 
rbelleve,  has  made  a  real  contribi;  ;ion  to 
sound-thinking  on  this  most  vita}  ques- 
Uon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lartlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^zcobo, 
as  follows: 

In  TBI  Nation 

■oiCB  QcnnoNs  Axisn«c  ovn  rat  tsIjman 
Docnuxs 
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Tixkey 


t  ley 
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reep  3ns« 
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.  lec 


States 
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mlQofltles  or 


lilS 


g]a.nt8 


f  (  w 


(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WASHmcTON.   March    19.— Senator 
ot  Rew   Jersey,   today   listed 
which  he  seeks  answers  from  the 
tration  on  the  meaning,  tmpIlcatio|u, 
•cope  of  future  of  the  President's 
Oooiinunlst  foreign  poiicy.    Senator 
■ow.  In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
mlttee    an    Forel^    Relations. 
Republican  colleaguat  to  ccanpoae  a 
naire  so  that  Onatgrns  may  kncrw  ai 
what  Jt  wri  be  voting  for  In  the 
matter  of  me  grants  to  Greece;  and 
th*  administration  can  or  will  tell  tbetn 
the  basis  of  Information  supplied 
eonctade  for  themselves.    And  Mr 
one  of  the  first  to  publish  his 
the  luTltatlon. 

Doubtless  the  Interrogations  will 
the  hundreds,  many  will  be  repetit 
stupid,  and  some  insincere.     But  In 
Ite  they  will  reflect  the  honestly 
mind  of  Congr— ■  and  of  many  citizec^ 
diad  Une  of  March  31  draws  near, 
eogent  part  wtll  hare  grown  almost 
out  of  one  psiwaga  in  the  Presldent'i 
address  at  the  Capitol,  which  was: 

"It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  Unite  I 
to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resls 
tempted  subjugation  by  armed 
by  outside  pressure." 

On  that  policy.  Mr.  Truman  set 
posal  for  its  first  expressions — the 
money  and  other  forms  of  supervisei 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

This  correspondent  In  the  last 
has  listened  to  the  views  of  many 
of  Influence,  experience,  and  respoi^ 
in  foreign  policy,  both  in  and  out 
greas       His   conclusion    is    that    the 
questions  for  wh  :h  answers  will  be 
from  the  admlnlstxatlon  and  on  whicb 
votes  In  Congress  will  be  founded  art 

What  Is  meant  by  "support"?     Th  < 

dent  used  the  word  without  any  hint 

vatlon   as  to  money  or  method.     I: 

•approval    of   unconditional    "support 

he  asks  of  Congre—  and  the  American 

What  Is  the  President's  definition 
peoples?"     The   Paleslne  Arabs   lnsl4t 
•re.  but  we  are  exerting  "outside 
there       The  Chinese  National 
Is  resisting  an  "armed  minority,"  bu 
the  people  tmder  it  are  certainly  not 
would  they  be  excluded  from  the 
of  the  new  policy? 

Are  certain  peoples  in  the  Caribbean 
la  Latin  America  "free"  In  the  genera 
Aaaerlean  definition?     If  they  are 
the  President  mean  to  suggest  that 
podcy  would  not  apply  to  areas  esse 
our  national  defense  becaxiae  of  the 
tton  he  ezpreesed? 

The  statement  U  of  •  global  policy 
the  administration  prepared  to  esiixnu 
the  annual  budgetary  reserve  for  so 
objective  should  be?      What  should 
Immediate  budgetary  reserve.  In  view 
situation  that  already  exists  In  Cb 
Korea  within  the  framework  of  the 
"armed  minorities"  and  "outside 

U  such  estimates  can  be  ,lndlcate(l 
will  they  affect  our  internal  economy 
by  common  agreement  must  remain 
the  policy  is  to  be  effective'     And 
Aaacrlean  people  prepared  to  take  on  i 
obligation  at  an  evoitual  cost  whlfh 
only  be  guessed  at? 
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Have  any«altematives  to  the  policy  stated 
In  the  President's  words  above  been  can- 
vassed? If  BO.  what  are  they,  and  what  were 
the  reasons  for  rejecting  them?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  proposed  policy,  if  adopt- 
ed, should  be  limited  to  our  assistance  (for 
the  reasons  Mr.  Truman  gave)  to  that  part 
of  Europe  west  of  a  line  from  the  Oder  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  to  this  hemisphere 
and  to  strategic  areas  in  the  Far  East.  Was 
any  consideration  given  to  such  a  program, 
and.  If  not.  why  not? 

Did  the  administration  propose  to 
strengthen  the  Commimlst  regimes  in  Po- 
land. Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia,  and 
facilitate  the  current  Communist  rape  of 
Hungary,  as  one  of  Its  current-bills  In  Con- 
gress would  have  permitted  before  It  was  re- 
vised, while  at  the  same  time  forcefully  re- 
pelling communism  in  Greece  and  Turkey? 
If  so.  was  this  discrepancy  merely  the  result 
of  the  haste  with  which  the  new  policy  was 
conceived,  of  muddled  thinking,  or  of  an  ad- 
ministration with  two  minds  and  cpnfllcting 
programs  imder  the  same  policy?    j 

What  assurance  la  there  that.'  without 
troops  and  no  more  money  than  the  British 
used,  we  can  do  in  Greece  what  ^ey  with 
troops  cotild  not  do? 

The  questions  are  important  to  a  clr.rifl- 
catlon  of  the  Issues  raised  by  the  President's 
speech,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  Congress 
would  not  act  satisfactorily  for  the  admin- 
istration by  March  31.  or  ever,  if  answers  to 
some  of  them  are  not  Bincerely  attempted. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  there  is  a  dis- 
position in  the  executive  department  net  to 
do  so,  for  otherwise,  however  fully  this  Con- 
gress may  cooperate,  the  new  policy  would 
begin  In  a  cloud  of  doubts  and  lears  and 
would  be  In  danger  of  crashing  oa  its  first 
flight. 

There  are  questions  above  to  which  obvi- 
ou£!y  no  human  mind  could  supply  the  an- 
swers: they  concern  the  area  of  Incalculable 
risk  which  the  policies  of  great  nations  nec- 
essarily must  Invade,  whether  they  are  In- 
terventlor.ist  or  Isolationist.  These  were 
listed  only  because  of  their  sources.  But 
there  are  enough  interrogations  which  pene- 
trate to  the  roots  of  the  issue  to  call  for 
adequate  and  informed  responses.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  decision  that  is  to  be  made 
In  Congress  depends  on  the  vigor  with  which 
they  are  pressed  if.  as  during  the  lend-lease 
debate,  the  effort  is  to  evade  them. 


The  Loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORID.* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  20  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19) ,  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Tru- 
man Wants  To  Police  World  With  United 
States  Dollars  and  Troops,"  written  by 
John  S.  Knight  and  published  In  the 
Miami  (Fia..»  Sunday  Magazine  of  March 
16,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OBo.  as  follows:  | 

TVTTMAN  WANTS  TO  FOLIC*  WORLD  WTTH  VMITU) 
STATXS  OOLLABS  AND  TSOOPS 

So  that  otir  readers  wlU  clearly  understand 
what  is  In  store  for  them,  I  qtK}te  a  parar 
graph  from  •  New  York  Times  dispatch  by 
James  B.  Reston.  their  specialist  In  Interna- 
tional affairs: 


"What  worries  President  Truman's  ad- 
visers at  the  moment  is  not  this  loan  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  but  the  next  one." 

In  that  one  sentence  Mr.  Reston  epitomizes 
our  futtire  foreign  policy:  "Fight  Commu- 
nism with  dollars." 

It  is  an  easy  slogan  and  should  go  down 
well  with  timid  Americans  who  put  the 
covers  over  their  heads  every  night  Just  In 
case  the  Russians  might  decide  to  drcp  a  few 
atomic  bombs  in  their  neighborhood  for 
target  practice. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  slogan  should 
frighten  them  even  more  for  actually  It 
means:  "Fight  communism  with  dollars — 
and  men  if  necessary." 

Tlie  President.  Influenced  by  hLs  military 
advisers  lor  whom  he  has  a  profound  re- 
spect, has  In  effect  told  Russia  to  keep  bauds 
off  Greece  and  Turkey  although  we  have  con- 
ststentiy  encouraged  Great  Britain  to  rule 
the  Greeks  with  force  through  a  puppet 
king. 

In  view  of  the  idealistic  statements  made 
by  the  leaders  of  all  countries  during  the 
early  days  of  the  United  Nations,  cur  moral 
position  with  regard  to  the  Greeks  Is  highly 
untenable. 

What  we  are  actually  proposing  to  do,  al- 
though the  vast  majority  of  Americans  seem- 
ingly are  failing  to  grasp  its  signiflcar.ee, 
is  to  assume  the  burden  of  world  security 
1th  American  dollars  and  troops. 

This  is  a  step  that  goes  far  beyond  otir 
humanitarian  desire  to  aid  Greece  In  her 
postwar  difBculties.  the  premise  upon  which 
many  people  are  blindly  accepting  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

With  unconscious  irony.  President  Tru- 
man's address  to  Con«n"e8«  was  delivered 
while  an  11-nation  commission  from  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Is  In  Greece 
trying  to  get  the  facts. 

In  b3rpassing  the  United  Nations  so  casu- 
ally, the  President  h.?s  dealt  that  organiza- 
tion's prestige  a  serious  blow. 

Did  we  not  accept  the  UN  as  the  means 
to  world  peace,  to  security  for  the  small 
nations?  Why.  then,  should  the  United 
States  take  unto  itself  the  full  responsibility 
for  deciding  how  world  peace  shall  be  main- 
tained when  the  problem  had  been  specifi- 
cally assi<Tned  to  the  United  Nations  from 
the  cutset? 

Lest  your  memories  be  short,  a  few  quota- 
tions from  earlier  pronouncements  by  United 
Nations  leaders  are  In  order: 

April  26.  1945:  "This  conference  Is  called 
upon  to  consider  the  problem  of  setting  up  an 
organization  to  protect  the  general  peace  and 
security  of  nations  after  the  war.  •  •  • 
It  is  obvious  that  no  one  wishes  to  restore 
a  League  of  Nations  which  had  no  rights  or 
power.  •  •  •  The  Soviet  Government  is  a 
sincere  and  flrm  champion  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strong  International  organization 
of  security.  •  •  •  We  will  fully  cooperate 
in  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  with  all 
the  other  governments  which  are  genuinely 
devoted  to  this  noble  cause."  (V.  M.  Molotov, 
chairman  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference.) 

July  15.  1945:  "We  all  have  to  recoglze— 
no  matter  how  great  our  strength— that  we 
must  deny  ourselves  the  license  to  do  always 
as  we  please.  No  one  nation,  no  regional 
group,  can.  or  should,  expect  any  special  priv- 
ilege which  harms  any  other  nation.  •  •  • 
That  is  why  we  have  here  resolved  that 
power  and  strength  shall  be  used  not  to 
wage  war,  but  keep  the  world  at  peace,  and 
free  from  the  fear  of  war."  (President  Tru- 
man at  the  San  Francisco  Conference.) 

June  21.  1945:  "Both  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  as  a  whole  look  frlendllly 
•nd  admiringly  at  the  Soviet  Union  by  whose 
side  they  fought,  and  still  fight,  for  the 
maintenance  of  human  liberties."  (Under 
Secretary  Zakynthinos.  of  the  Greek  Press 
and  Information  Department.) 
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November  23.  1945:  "What  does  It  concern 
Great  Britain  whether  Greece  is  a  monarchy 
or  a  republic?  It  Is  not  for  us  to  decide." 
(Foreign  Minister  Ernest  Bevin.) 

February  22,  1945:  "The  Three  Powers 
pledged  Joint  action  to  uphold  the  right  pro- 
claimed in  the  Atlantic  Charter  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  shall  live."  (Edward  R.  Stet- 
tinius.  Jr..  Secretary  of  State.) 

March  1,  1945:  "Vaguely  defined  'spheres 
of  influence'  are  Incompatible  with  the  basic 
principles  of  International  collaboration." 
(From  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Yalta  meeting.) 

June  26.  1945:  "Establish  a  special  organ- 
isation for  defense  of  peace  and  Insurance 
of  security,  from  among  the  representatives 
of  the  peace-loving  nations;  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  steering  body  of  this  organiza- 
tion the  maximum  quantity  of  armed  forces 
sufficient  for  the  suppression  of  aggression: 
and  to  convince  tliis  organization,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  send  without  any  delay  these 
armed  forces  for  the  prevention  and  liquida- 
tion of  aggression,  for  the  punishment  of 
those  guilty  of  aggression."  (A.  A.  Gromyko, 
acting  chairman,  the  Soviet  delegation  at 
San  Francisco.) 

The  noble  words  quoted  above  are  Just  as 
noble  today.  The  tragic  difference  Is  that 
they  have  been  so  soon  forgotten. 

Russia  Is  guilty  of  obstruction  and  hair 
splitting  in  the  councils  of  the  UN  while 
practicing  a  determined  Isolationism  for  her 
own  selfish  advantage. 

Great  Britain,  facing  economic  collapse, 
loss  of  empire,  and  living  in  fear  of  Russia, 
has  turned  once  again  to  the  United  States 
for  succor. 

Our  political  and  military  leaders  are  so 
sure  that  we  will  eventually  go  to  war  with 
Ru-ssia  that  they  have  determined  to  call 
Russia's  hand  in  the  Balkans,  a  course  of 
action  that  may  Ignite  the  first  spark  of  the 
war  they  would  avoid. 

The  fallacy  of  cur  position  is  that: 

1.  We  are  not  supporting  a  representative 
government  In  Greece. 

2.  The  Greek  problem  Is  a  world  problem 
and  not  one  specifically  reserved  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

3.  A  political  loan  to  Greece  further  weak- 
ens the  United  Nations. 

4.  We  are  inaugurating  a  change  In  for- 
eign policy  which  commits  us  morally  to  ball- 
ing out  every  tottering  nation  In  Europe  and 
liquidating  their  Communists. 

5.  The  constant  drain  upon  our  own  re- 
sources will  eventually  make  it  Impossible 
for  us  to  aid  anyone. 

6.  We  are  asking. for  a  war  with  Russia. 
Granting  that  Greece  needs  money,  what 

about  the  $9,000,000,000  that  are  gathering 
dust  In  the  World  Bank  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? What  Is  being  done  with  Greek  as- 
sets frozen  in  London?  Why  can't  the  sta- 
bilization fund  of  the  UN  proceed  to  stabilize 
her  currency? 

American  taxpayers  have  already  poured 
•480,000,000  into  Greece  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  Greek  army,  described  by  President 
Truman,  as  "small  and  ill-equipped,  "has  ab- 
sorbed about  $44  000.000  worth  of  equipment, 
some  of  It  second-hand  lend-lease. 

Do  the  dreaded  Greek  guerrillas  from  the 
mountains  have  more? 

When  we  have  made  the  loan  advocated 
by  President  Truman,  what  about  the  70 
percent  of  Greece's  overseas  debts  that  are 
held  by  British  banks.  Will  we  pay  them  too? 
Or  will  they  be  waived  by  Great  Britain  In 
return  for  our  policing  her  "spheres  of  In- 
fluence?" 

What  do  you  think? 

It  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  concession* 
at  Tehran  that  gave  Russia  nine-tenths  oi 
the  Balkans. 

Having  handed  so  much  to  the  Communist* 
on  a  silver  platter,  we  now  belatedly  deter- 
mine to  save  the  end  piece  for  Great  Britain. 


We  intend  to  do  It  by  opposing, the  guer- 
rillas who  fought  the  Germans  under  British 
•nd  American  orders. 

We  Intend  to  do  it  by  backing  the  Greek 
army  which  upon  Chicago  Daily  News  Cor- 
respondent George  Weller's  authority  is 
"heavily  spiked  with  quisling  members  and 
officers  of  the  pro-Germcin  security  battal- 
ions." Tliese  are  the  "democratic  forces 
which  new  American  lo.^ns  will  arm  in  their 
anti-Communist  crusade  against  the  moun- 
taineers  who  fought   the   Nazis." 

Weller  also  asks  why.  if  President  Truman's 
claim  that  85  percent  of  the  Greeks  support 
the  royalist  government,  it  should  cost  so 
much  American  money  for  the  British-armed 
five-sixths  of  the  population  to  annihilate 
"that  sixth  man." 

I  do  not  believe  that  American  people  real- 
ize the  gravity  of  the  step  which  President 
Trumnn  has  advocated.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  sending  $400,000  000  to  aid  Greece  and  Tur- 
key but  rather  the  assertion  of  our  determina- 
tion to  combat  the  spread  o-  communism 
everywhere. 

If"  this  policy  Is  carried  out  to  Its  logical 
conclusion.  It  will  drain  our  treasury  while 
destroying  any  hope  that  the  United  States 
and  Russia  can  ever  work  together. 

Our  decision  to  appropriate  the  policing 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  is  a  step 
fraught  with  such  grave  potentials  that  Con- 
gress should  not  be  stampeded  into  giving 
blanket  approval  to  the  President's  proposal. 

For,  as  President  Roosevelt  once  said.  "You 
can't  shake  your  fist  and  then  shake  your 
finger." 

••  John  S.  Knight. 


Real  AmericaBt 


Saddle  River  in  the  Snow 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OP  NEW  jiEsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing poem  by  Jessie  Alsop.  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.,  which  appeared  in  the  Pat- 
erson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call  of  March  19, 
1947:  a  poem  so  aptly  descriptive  of  a 
beautiful  stream  in  northern  New  Jer- 
sey: 

SADDLE  RIVEH  IN   THE  SNOW 

Snowflakes  kissing  Saddle  River 
Frozen  darts  from  Cupid,  quiver; 
Though  the  cheek  may  feel  a  shiver 
Still  the  heart  is  warm. 
Saddle  River's  waves  are  spraying, 
Little  frozen  twigs  are  swaying, 
•Cross  the  moon  as  fingers  playing. 
Love  tunes  to  the  dawn. 

Saddle  River's  snows  endearing 
On  the  willows.  In  the  clearing. 
By  the  course  her  flow  Is  steering. 
In  the  sun  at  morn. 

Never  weary  In  her  labors. 
Filling  wells  for  all  her  neighbors: 
Glist'ning  with  bright  dancing  sabors. 
Graceful  as  a  faun. 
And  the  snow  of  winter  covers, 
Footprints  of  her  Springtime  lovers. 
While  their  love  forever  hovers. 
Where  the  sedge  is  torn. 
Like  a  vein  or  throbbing  artery. 
Through  the  Bergen  towns  and  country; 
Rippling  with  her  Joyotis  poetry. 
Laughing,  yet  forlorn. 

— Jessie  Alsop. 

RiSCEWOOO,  N.  J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  MATHEWS,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Thursday,  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  experiences  I  have 
had  in  a  long  time  was  to  receive  a 
statement  signed  by  24  persons,  being 
approximately  44  i>ercent  of  the  total 
number  of  employees  of  a  business  con- 
cern in  my  district,  which  statement  I 
am  hereafter  quoting. 

I  have  obtained  the  written  permission 
of  these  24  employees  to  Insert  this  state- 
ment in. the  Record,  without,  of  course, 
giving  their  names. 

Among  the  workers  in  this  particular 
industry  are  members  of  a  local  of  the 
CIO  steelworkers.  But  all  of  them  are 
not  members  of  this  union.  Some  are 
members  of  other  organizations,  such  as 
the  Patternmakers  Guild.  Others  have 
no  union  affiliations. 

The  signers  of  tliis  petition  who  are 
members  of  the  steelworkers  union, 
fear,  and  probably  with  considerable  jus- 
tification, that  if  their  names  were  dis- 
closed they  would  lose  their  jobs,  would 
be  blackballed  so  that  they  would  be  un- 
able to  get  work  in  the  area,  and  some 
being  married  men  with  families,  felt 
that  they  could  not  take  that  chance. 
With  this  feeling  I  sympathize  as  deeply 
as  I  deplore  the  conditions  which  jus- 
tify it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  of  these 
workers  is  as  follows: 

We.  as  employees  of  the  Trenton  Brass  & 
Machine  Co.,  have  requested  that  we  be  able 
to  put  our  signatures  to  the  letter  written 
by  them  to  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
representing  us  In  the  Congress  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  feel  that  the  Congress  should 
pass  legislation  to  make  the  labor  unions 
equally  responsible  as  corporations  and  that 
the  check-off  and  closed  shop  should  be  out- 
lawed, so  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  earn 
his  living  where  and  how  he  pleased  without 
paying  tribute  to  any  organization.  Any- 
thing that  you  can  do  In  the  way  of  seeing 
to  it  that  this  legislation  is  passed  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  of  us. 


James  D.  Preston 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF  M.\SSACHtJSETT8 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATB8 

Thursday.  March  20  (legislative  day  of 
^     Wednesday,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  most  beloved  human  Institutions  in 
Washington  is  Jim  Preston.  I  have 
known  him  for  many  years,  and  I  am 
happy  to  call  him  my  friend.  He  has 
truly  a  unique  position.  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Mr.  Washington."  an  accoimt  is  given 
Of  his  life.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  it  be  printed  In  the  Appendip  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thd  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thetRiccRi). 
as  follows: 

M*.  WASHnfCToif 

Arm    50   TZASS   n«  THK  HAIXS  O/   THfe    SrKATS 

juc  nasTON  is  a  stmsol  or  tbi    capitol 

(By  Truman  Felt) 

Washimctom. — Cartoonist*  evolied  the 
humorless  figure  we  accept  as  Un  :le  Sam, 
but  that  was  before  they  knew  Jim  Preston. 
Today  every  newspaper  man  and  c  irtoonlst 
who  has  worked  In  Washington  Ion  ;  enough 
to  Mm  his  press  gnllery  card  kn  iws  Jim. 
His  oOctsl  tttls  Is  Indezer  of  the  Sen  ite  Jour- 
nal. But  In  his  cluttered,  high- :elllnged 
oOlce.  just  off  the  Senate  floor,  le  serves 
Wnoflclally  for  a  boet  of  newsmen  and  offi* 
dak  as  a  sort  of  living  encyclopedl  a.  of  fact 
and  anecdote. 

This  month  marks  the  fiftieth  an  ilver^ry 
of  Jim  Preston's  first  apoearance  In  the  halls 
of  the  Unl;ed  States  Senate.  Throughout 
this  long  period  his  relations  wltj  i  life  on 
Capitol  HUl  have  been  so  Intimate .  his  In- 
terest In  the  men  who  have  made  i  imerican 
hlsto^  so  keen,  that  he  seems  to  >ersonify 
Oovemment  Itself.  Born  In  Wa;  hlngton. 
Auirust  a.  1876.  James  David  Pre^  ton  has 
grown  up  v~irh  the  Ccnltol. 

Senator  AsTHtTS  VANOXNBxsa.  of  1  Uchlgan. 
said  of  his  old  friend  once.  "You  and  the 
Senate  press  gallery  are  as  Indivisib  e  as  the 
Canltol  and  Its  dome."  To  Repr?  lentatlve 
Loins  Ltjdlow.  of  Indiana,  whom  J  m  Initi- 
ated In  press  gallery  ways  back  In  1901,  It 
seemed  that  Preston  must  have  be  en  there 
always. 

T  well  remember."  Ludlow  wrot  (,  "when 
you  and  Noah  and  I  first  came  to  t  txe  Capi- 
tol. We  have  lost  Noah,  but  you  t  nd  I  are 
going  as  strong  as  ever.  I  recall  Tow  mad 
Daniel  Boone  and  I  used  to  get  v'.^en  you 
made  us  park  cur  long-bored  Qintl  >ck  rifles 
outside  before  you  would  let  us  In  he  press 
gallery." 

With  a  reminiscent  smile  pron  pted  by 
LOBbow's  whimsy.  Preston  recalls  i  hat  cor- 
lM|nndents  attending  tiie  opening  of  Con- 
I  when  the  McKlnley  administra  ion  took 
in  18B7  were  far  from  Dani<  1  Boone 
types.  They  not  only  scorned  cooni  kin  caps 
but  rivaled  the  sartorial  best  of  the  Senators 
In  silk  hats.  Prince  Albert  coats  an<  I  striped 
trousers. 

Jim  Preston  himself  Is  not  wltho^  it  a  flair 
for  clothes  In  a  British  week-end  '  ;ay.  He 
has  been  compared  often  to  Neville  C  tiamber- 
laln.  whom  he  Impersonated  In  one  Sridiron 
Club  skit,  but  the  resemblance  is  >nly  su- 
perflclaL 

The  son  of  a  distinguished  Washlc  :tcn  cor- 
respondent. Herbert  A.  Preston.  .  im  had 
worked  briefly  as  a  newspai»r  ma  i  before 
he  established  his  fltst  connection  ivlth  the 
Senate.  That  was  In  1807  when  Wn  ^hlngton 
correspondents  chose  him  as  unolBcl  tl  super- 
intendent of  the  Senate  press  ga  lery — no 
such  post  had  yet  been  created  bf  he  Oov- 
emment— at  $1,440  a  year. 

Before  Prestcm's  time  the  supen  itendent 
kept  the  Ink  wells  filled,  suppliec  wTltlng 
p&pcr.  and  did  little  else.  But  that  was  not 
Jim's  Idea  of  a  press  gallery.  Ha  fathered 
copies  of  bills  and  committee  reports, 
warChed  tirelessly  fcr  facts  needed  to  inter- 
pret the  news,  and  began  coaxing  Senators 
to  make  texts  of  their  prepared  speeches 
available  in  actrance. 

More  than  that,  Jim  himself  was  i  fund  of 
teformation  vital  to  correspondents,  who  be- 
fore World  War  I  wera  calling  him  the  Soc- 
rates of  thi   Press  CNOlery. 

When  he  left  the  Press  Gallery  after  S4 
jaars  to  become  Senate  librarian,  366  cor- 
reepondents  obtained  permission,  i  ever  be- 
fore granted,  to  use  the  Senate  Cht  mber  lt> 


self  to  conduct  mock  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings. Preston  was  speedily  found  "guilty" 
of  devotion,  friendship,  and  service  "beyond 
the  average  known  among  your  fellow  men," 
and  of  deserting  those  who  "leaned  upon  you 
as  a  rock  to  strengthen  and  a  staff  to  guide." 
As  librarian  he  ferreted  from  long-forgot- 
ten and  decaying  flies  many  priceless  historic 
documents,  Including  the  original  handwrit- 
ten drafts  of  George  Washington's  first  In- 
augural address  and  the  Bil.  of  Riijhts.  Then 
for  a  time  he  served  In  the  Archives  of  the 
United  States,  Introducing  improved  British 
methods  of  preserving  Important  records. 
But  this  took  him  away  from  the  Capitol,  and 
he  soon  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  his  friends 
by  returning  to  the  service  of  the  Senate,  this 
time  as  indexer  of  the  Journal,  the  Job  which 
he  holds  tcday. 


On  Dissolying  the  Draft 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtTISI^UfA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcc  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  of 
March  17.  1947. 

ON    DISSOLVTNO    THE    DBX 

After  a  conference  with  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee last  week  adopted  a  recommendation 
that  selective-service  records  be  retained  in 
local  board  offlces  throughout  the  country 
tutll  nex  June  30. 

President  Truman  had  recommended  that 
the  records  be  consolidated  at  State  capitals 
when  the  selective-service  law  expires  March 
31. 

The  committee's  recommendation  may  or 
may  not  be  heeded  by  the  Senate  and  House. 
The  cost  of  keeping  the  local  boards  in  oper- 
ating trim  for  an  additional  3-month  period 
would  t>e  approximately  €2.000,000,  and  there 
will  doubtless  be  some  sentiment  for  saving 
the  money. 

However,  one  can  readily  understand  the 
uneasiness  felt  by  Army  leaders  as  the  day 
nears  for  breaking  up  the  selective-service 
system.  A  few  short  months  ago  everyone 
expected  that  by  March  of  1947  the  need  lor 
selective  service  would  be  nonexistent.  The 
assumption  was,  that  unrest  and  tension 
throughout  the  world  would  subside. 

These  fend  hopes  have  net  materialized. 
Instead.  President  Truman's  message  on  aid 
to  Turliey  and  Greece  has  put  to  motion 
currents  of  uncertainty  which  in  a  sense  are 
unprecedented  for  this  nation.  American 
military  power,  greatly  reduced  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Is  scattered  thinly  over  the 
glebe.     There  are  a  dozan  danger  spots. 

Never  before  in  "peacetime"  has  the 
United  States  faced  such  a  combination  of 
drcwnstances.  The  sense  of  insecurity  felt 
by  the  man  on  the  street  Is  apparently  shared 
In  the  top  levels  of  cur  Government. 

The  framework  of  selective  service  should 
be  retained  at  least  until  some  of  the  clouds 
roll  by.  This  would  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  President  and  of  the  Siate  Depart- 
ment during  troubled  days  ahead,  when  the 
question  of  whether  or  no";  the  United  States 
is  actually  ready  to  back  up  a  policy  of  open 
opposition  to  Soviet  expansion  may  become 
the  dominant  question  In  world  affairs. 

What  Congress  should  do.  without  further 
delay,  is  to  set  up  the  system  of  iinlversal 
peacetime  training  which  natlozial  security 


requires.  Once  the  necessary  legislation  tn 
that  field  is  enacted,  and  the  first  training 
begun,  the  world  would  have  due  notice  that 
the  United  States  does  not  Intend  to  lapse 
Into  the  disastrous  unreadiness  which  came 
upon  the  Nation  after  World  War  L 


Economics  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Thursday,  March  20,  1947 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  including  an  article  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  New  York  Sun : 

ECONOMICS  I 

"Henry  Wallace  dined  with  a  friend  at  a 
mldtown  restaurant.  Highballs  were  brought 
to  the  table,  together  with  the  plastic  mix- 
ers. After  the  mixers  were  used  to  stir  the 
drinks,  Wallace  sncpped  them  Into  smiill 
pieces.  "Why  did  you  do  that?'  Wallace  was 
asked.  They're  made  of  a  milk  ingredient,* 
he  said.  "When  I  break  them  it  means  new 
ones  have  to  be  ordered.  Since  they're  made 
of  mUk,  new  orders  mean  increased  business 
for  the  farmers  '  "  (Leonard  Lyons) . 

The  Mldtown  Association  of  Restaurant 
Keepers  marched  up  to  the  offices  of  Henry 
Wallace's  New  Republic  last  week,  taking 
with  them  a  bouncer  with  an  ax.  a  burly 
chef  with  a  meat  cleaver,  and  a  cook  with  a 
can  opener." 

"Open  the  door,  Henry."  they  cried. 

When  Henry  refused  the  bouncer  said. 
"O.  K.,  Hank.  Ill  Just  bust  It  open  with  my 
ax.  Good  for  the  carpenter,  you  know." 
(C-r-rash,  went  the  door.)  The  chef  led  the 
way  Inside,  using  his  meat  cleaver  on  the 
books  as  he  passed  by  the  bookcases. 

"Good  for  the  publishing  business,"  he 
remarked  lightly.  The  cook  with  the  can 
opener  dug  his  instrument  Into  Henry  Wal- 
lace's upholstered  reading  chair.  "The  seat's 
made  of  leather, "  he  aimcunced.  "New  or- 
ders for  leather  mean  Increased  business  for 
the  cattle  growers." 

They  took  Henry's  new  baU  pen  and 
snapped  it.  making  more  business  for  the  pen 
manufacturers;  then  they  took  off  Henry's 
pants  and  tore  them  up  in  ribbons  as  a  pres- 
ent to  the  Amalgamated  Clowhlng  Workers 
of  America. 

"Anything  for  prosperity.  Hank,  old  boy, 
anything  at  all."  said  the  visitors. 

JOHM  Chambiblaiiv. 


The  Settlement  With  Virginia  Electric  & 
Power  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or  VI3CIN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  on 
March  15.  1947.  in  relatica  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  differences  between  the  Vir- 
ginia Electric  k  Power  Co.  and  local 
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unions  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers. 
•  The  adjustment  of  this  labor  dispute 
is  a  splendid  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  labor  and  manage- 
ment enter  into  a  conference  with  a  de- 
termination to  settle  their  dispute  with^ 
out  resorting  to  strike.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  conciliatory  attitude  on  the 
part  of  both  and  it  is  highly  gratifying 
that  the  fair  and  impartial  attitude  of 
the  Federal  conciliator  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  consummation  of  an  ami- 
cable agreement. 
The  editorial  follows: 

THE   SETTLEMENT  WTTH   VEPCO 

Settlement  of  the  differences  between 
Vepco  and  the  eight  locals  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  Is 
so  welcome  that  most  of  us  will  be  Inclined 
to  sigh  with  relief,  to  ask  no  questions,  and 
to  hope  for  a  similar  quick  agreement  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  foremen's  union. 
This  is  not  the  wisest  view  of  the  accord  for 
the  reason  that  several  new  factors  distin- 
guished these  negotiations  and  deserve  study. 
First  of  all  was  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
pany and  of  the  union.  Both  parties.  It 
seemed  to  us.  appreciated  the  serious  Import 
of  their  conference:  neither  carried  a  chip  on 
the  shoulder.  This  was  apparent  from  the 
outset  and  was.  we  think,  the  basis  of  ac- 
cord. Once  more  we  have  to  say  that  where 
there  Is  a  will  to  agree  there  usually  is  a 
way.  Die-hards,  ambitious  leaders  or  Com- 
munists boring  from  within  are  responsible 
for  nine-tenths  of  the  impasses  that  lead  to 
strikes.  Reasonable  men  normally  can  ef- 
fect an  adjustment. 

A  second  favorable  factor  was  the  attitude 
of  the  Federal  conciliator.  D.  Yates  Haefner. 
This  gentleman  Is  a  newcomer  in  local  ne- 
gotiations. He  started  out  on  the  principls 
that  his  task  was  what  his  title  indicated — 
that  he  was  here  to  conciliate  and  not  to 
strut  his  personality  or  secretly  to  support 
one  side.  Frequently  a  so-called  conciliator 
is  manifestly  a  sympathizer  with  the  union 
and  works  to  get  the  absolutf  maximum  for 
the  workers,  rather  than  to  act  as  a  non- 
partisan in  bringing  the  parties  together. 
Mr.  Haefner  set  so  high  a  standard  and  so 
strongly  Impressed  both  the  company  and 
the  union  that  he  restored  the  faith  of  some 
of  the  negotiators  in  the  possibilities  of  con- 
ciliation. Either  the  spirit  of  the  Concilia- 
tion Service  has  changed  or  Mr.  Haefner  him- 
self has  a  temper  and  a  technique  distinctly 
his  own. 

To  what  extent  was  agreement  facilitated 
by  the  existence  of  the  Public  Utilities  Act 
of  1947.  passed  by  the  general  assembly  in 
anticipation  of  trouble  between  Vepco  and 
the  union  this  spring?     The  correct  answer 
to   this    question    will    be   disputed.     Some 
union  officiRls  will  say  that  agreement  was 
reached  In  spite  of  the  law  and  not  because 
of  It      Leaders   A  the  Brotherhood   believe 
firmly  that  Vepco  Inspired  the  PubHc  Utilities 
Act  and  worked  In  secret  with  the  governor 
to  fashion  a  club  to  hold  over  the  unions' 
head.    So  fixed  Is  this  conviction  that  denial 
is  well-nigh  lutUe.  but  the  fact  is,  the  com- 
pany lea.s  this  law  as  much  as  the  unions  do, 
but  for  a  different  reason.    The  unions  think 
the  statute  Is  designed  to  break  strikes;  the 
company  believes  the  operation  of  the  law 
might  place  its  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
State     Indefinitely,     perhaps     permanently. 
Private  utility  companies,  like  unions,  have 
their    phobias.      Government    ownership    of 
power  Is  one  of  them.    To  Vejsco.  the  Public 
Utilities  Act  represents  an  Indirect  and  an 
imintended   but  all  the  same  a  dangerous 
approach  to  State  operation  of  Its  properties. 
It  Is  entirely  probable,  therefore,  that  both 
sides  were  disposed  to  reach  agreement  by 
direct  negotiation  because  neither  side  knsw 
what  the  effect  of  the  new  law  would  ' 
a  most  Interesting  situation. 


Spiritually  Inspired  Homes  Prevent  De- 
linquency— Program  by  League  for  the 
American  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CAUFOENU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1947 

Mr.    PHILLIPS    of    California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  last  November  a  conference  was 
held  in  Washington,  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  the  Control  and 
Prevention    of    Juvenile    Delinquency. 
Distingui«;hed  men  and  women,  leaders 
in  the  movement  to  study,  curb,  and 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency,  took  part 
in  it.    One  of  the  leaders  who  attended 
was  Dr.  C.  E.  B.  Ward,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  League  for  the  American 
Home,  member  of  the  Home  Responsi- 
bility Panel,  whose  address  is  room  1214, 
Carnegie    Hall.    New    York    City.    The 
Washington  office  is  room  1030,  Wood- 
ward Building.    I  have  known  Dr.  Ward, 
and  his  wife,  Blanche  Ward,  and  other 
members  of  his  family,  for  more  than 
14  years.    All  have  given  a  lifetime  of 
interest,    work,    and    sacrifice    to    this 
movement.    I  know  their  ambitions  and 
their  hopes.    For  that   reason  I  have 
asked  today  for  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and    to   include   the    recommendations 
made  to  the  conference  by  Dr.  Ward  on 
behalf  of  the  League  for  the  American 
Home,  Inc. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

These  recommendations  are  the  out- 
growth of  a  first-hand  study,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  19  years,  of  American  home  life 
with  several  thousand  boys  (and  separate 
homes  for  girls),  of  different  nationali- 
ties and  religious  backgrounds — all  ages 
and  social  strata— the  privileged,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
underprivileged.    These  boys  were  taken 
into  the  intimacy  of  small-unit  homes 
tliroughout   the    country,   the    first   of 
which  the  boys  themselves  named  "Mar- 
vel   House."     The    history    of    Marvel 
House,  and  Its  outgrowth,  the  League 
for  the  American  Home,  will  be  found 
in  the  Congression.il  Record  for  July 
30.    1946,    placed    there    by    the    then 
Repre.'=;pntative  of  the  Twelfth  Califor- 
nia District.  Congressman  Jerry  Voor- 
his.    In  20  such  houses   in  10  different 
communities,  in  4  States,  these  young 
people  were  cared  for  in  family-sizsd 
groups,  literally  as  sons  and  daughters, 
by  trained  mothers  or  by  man  and  wife, 
under  the  personal  and  general  super- 
vision of  Blanche  Ward. 

The  results  of  this  incredibly  success- 
ful home  experiment  cost  for  variable 
periods,  according  to  time  required  to 
give  the  boy  a  new  outlook,  an  average 
of  only  about  $52.50  per  boy.  Checked 
through  approximately  40,000  personal 
interviews  with  representative  Ameri- 
cans, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  gained  a  cross 
section  of  public  opinion,  and  secured 
counsel  In  forming  a  home  program  for 
youth.  A  member  of  New  York  Presby- 
tery, Mr.  Ward's  Ufe  work  as  a  clergy- 
man. esi)ecially  in  a  large  institutional 
church  built  during  his  ministry  in  New 
York  City,  and  as  interstate  field  sec- 


retary of  Christian  Endeavor,  centered 
in  youth,  "a  service  to  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ward  have  given  the  best  of  their 
Uves  and  all  their  substance." 

PBOCBAM    op   THS    kEAGTJI   rOH   THX    Akeeicam 
HOMS 

This  program  was  presented  to  the  con- 
ference in  three  parts: 

I.  Emergency  program  for  the  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  through  religiously  In- 
spired homes  similar  to  Marvel  House  Homes 
created  for  n^lected  and  delinquent  youth 
whose  hoi»es  and  parents  have  failed. 

Fifty  such  homes  scattered  over  America — 
one  in  each  State — established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, supported  by  the  State  and  'or  by 
local  communities,  costing  a  total  of  $500,000 
would  demonstrate,  on  a  national  scale,  the 
transforming  power  of  spiritually  inspired 
homes.  In  dealing  with  delinquents.  These 
homes  would  prepare  annually  10,000  youth 
for  civic  and  spiritual  leadership. 

II.  A  long-range  program  for  the  preven- 
tion Of  Juvenile  delinquency,  based  on  the 
right  functioning  of  America's  36,000,000 
homes,  through  a  trained  parenthood  for 
religious  education  of  children  from  Infancy 
by  parents  in  the  home. 

III.  Top  notch  testimonials  to  the  su- 
preme importance  of  spiritual  home  valueil  .^ 
for  religious  faith  and  the  sound  character 
for  citizenship  in  a  republic.  No  other  in- 
stitution has  such  power  In  the  solution  of 
delinquency  and  crime;  nor  is  any  so  potent 
and  Indispensable  an  Influence  tat  world 
peace. 

I.    EMERGENCY    PROGRAM 

1.  Create  homes 

Ninety-five  percent  of  delinquents  are 
products  of  homes  which  failed  to  meet 
their  moral  and  spiritual  needs;  homes 
which  even  started  them  on  careers  of 
crime.  Parents  quarreled  or  nagged,  in- 
dulged or  repressed;  left  children's  training 
and  morals  to  servants  or  the  street.  Ob- 
viously delinquents  should  not  be  sent  back 
to  such  homes.  Neither  should  they  be  sent 
to  Jails,  recognized  schools  of  vice.  Nor  to 
reformatories  which  do  not  reform  but  leave 
a  permanent  criminal  stamp.  Nor  Ineptly, 
to  institutions. 

Fair  play  leaves  no  recourse  but  to  provide 
real  homes,  every  child's  birthright.  Estab- 
lish homes.  Furnish  them  with  emphasis 
on  beauty  and  comfort.  With  music,  humor, 
cheer,  and  service,  the  socially  sick  can  be 
niu-tured  back  to  moral  and  spiritual  health. 
Install  a  devoted  mother-hearted  woman. 
Give  her  a  few  neglected  boys  (or  girls)  not 
as  "inmates,"  but  as  members  of  her  family. 
Offer  her  every  encouragment  and  assistance 
in  creating  a  wholesome,  happy  atmosphere. 
This  is  the  formula  for  building  worthy  cit- 
izens.    Homes,  not  Institutions. 

This  first  step  in  any  youth  program  is 
within  the  reach  of  any  church,  club,  group 
or  community  sufficiently  convinced  of  its 
potentialities  to  give  it  a  try.  (For  history 
of  Marvel  House  small  group  homes  for 
youth  see  statement  in  Congressional 
RECORD,  July  30,  194€.) 

2.  Small  unit  groups 
Emphasize  the  smaU  group  for  Intimate, 
Individual  care  and  service.  Mass  produc- 
tion is  cheap  for  commodities  but  costly  for 
humans.  God  never  made  a  mother  or 
teacher  who  can  effectively  handle  at  one 
time  a  room  full  of  children — to  sit  down 
repeatedly  by  the  hour  with  each  of  30  or 
40  boys  and  painstakingly  discipline,  mold, 
and  inspire,  and  plan  with  him  for  his  life 
career.  Obviously,  intensive  character 
building  Is  a  one-by-one  proposition. 

Note  the  economy  of  the  small  group  home 
plan:  Being  personal  and  intensive,  in  most 
cases,  an  unbelievably  short  time  was  re- 
quired for  character  transformations,  with 
a  consequent  rapid  turn-over.  In  Marvti 
House  homes  the  cost,  for  variable  periods  re- 
quired to  give  each  a  changed  viewpoint  of 
life,  was  an  average  of  only  $52.50  per  boy. 
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•nils  famlly-cte  fdan  lends  Itself 
gating  TOtttli  of  different  faiths,  in 
luilts    vhen    desirable.      Alao    to 
Biothers  where  Um  on*  in  charge 
III— till  I  up  to  her  task. 

3.  In  the  cctuUr^f  on  farms 

Locate  tbaee  homes  preferably  o^  farms 
away  from  the  city's  distractions.  ac(  allure- 
ita.  amid  simple,  rugged  surroun  lings  to 
ipe  acUflcial  environment.  T  tie  boy 
thcul<k  roam  Aeids  and  woods  with  a  skyline 
of  fences.  Uees.  hills,  and  clouds.  {  or  com- 
panions animals,  plants,  brooks.  an<  whole- 
same   friendly   neighbor    boy   pals. 

In  Manrel  Home  a  quiet  hour  for 
med<ution  after  lunch  was  the  most 
period  of  the  day.     An  hour  of  l^ure 
ponder,  in  which  to  face  himaelf, 
of  hla  rcBOurces.  study  his  past, 
hla  future. 

4.  Plenty  of  Imrd  work 

Programs  at  recreation  and  play  al<  me.  pale 
in  eompartson  for  health,  happtne  s,  char- 
acter building — and  as  antidotes  to  JuTenlle 
crime. 

A  Government  bureau  declaree  agilnst  too 
much  dependence  on  recreation.  Another 
bureau  recently  estimated  18.000.000  children 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  without  planned 
recreatlcn  "on  the  loose" — no  adeqiu  ,te  home 
■uperrtslon  and  guidance.  Rich  soil  for 
^Mwninf;  crime. 

Boys  may  think  they  want  chleft ' 
tlon.  amusement,  fun.  But.  as  Mar  el  House 
boya  would  say.  what  vhey  really  want  Is 
"worth  while  work  and  to  be  directed — made 
to  do  what's  right. " 

5.  Vocattonal  guidance 

Pind  him  •  Job  ta  liaa  with  natlTa  aptl- 
tudes  and  h«  flu  into  it,  sticks  t4  It.  and 
drives  himself  in  It  happily  to  bucci 
factors  are  as  vital  for  contentment 
Ttlopment  as  his  vocational  Hdjustnr  »nt 
)ob  will  Increase  his  sense  of  imporifince 
It  does  not.  he  seek  thla  in  daring 
or  other  rrimet. 

No  vocational  agent  can  compai^ 
good  home  and  wise  mother  In 
t4-hourwi-day  aModatlnns.    No 
know  so  #«l|  bU  talent*.  potentlal|ttai 
■MtlVAUon  ss  the  one  dose  to 

f.  Jlo«Mi  must  t09eh  MtiffUin 

A  note  J  juvenile  judga  refused  to  plaoa 
ebildreo,  even  of  atheistic  paroiils,  in  non< 
raltgloui  liMtltutlons  or  homes.  Another 
Juvenlla  ^ld■•  teatlfled  UmI  be  hnd  no 
trouble  wtlb  ehildreo  ralMd  in  oM  i  sahtoned 
iMMMi  wb«r«  faith  !■  taught  and  exempli' 
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to  apply  the  Bible  stories  to 
mctn.    All  had  been  starved  ■ 
XT  this  devotional  exercise  were  deluded 
■aked.  "Arent  we  golnf  to  have 
tonlghtr* 

Bellglon  was  the  ineani.   The  poi^  which 
effected  the  transformation 
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ICothan  are  tha  common 
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Psychiatrlsta.  educators,  theologians  may 
rush  in  where  even  devoted  motJiers  fear 
to  tread.  An  American  school  axiom  Is  "One 
mother  is  better  than  100  teachers."  A 
Spanish  Proverb  reads.  "An  ounce  of  mother 
is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy." 

A  mother:  An  Intelligent  woman  who 
loves,  serves,  nurses,  counsels,  disciplines. 
And  prays.  She  therefore  saves.  There  is 
no  substitute  in  salvaging  delinquents. 

The  greatest  challenge  America  faces  la 
the  equipping  cC  such  mothers  for  this 
service — the  biggest  Job  on  earth. 

The  public  has  notably  foiled  In  not  recog- 
nizing mother- vocational  poaslblUties  and 
in  not  preparing  her  for  this  algnlflcant  part 
of  her  service  to  youth.  Hence,  the  need 
for  emphasis  on  a  Government-sponsored 
prcgram  of  training  for  homemaking  and 
parenthood. 

Create  in  every  boy  the  sense  oC  his  own 
Importance  and  unlcfue  destiny.  As  a 
Marvel  House  boy  wrote  from  the  California 
School  for  Boys.  "I  learned  here  that  every- 
body has  a  special  mission  which  if  he  falls 
to  perform  will  never  be  done." 

Home  training  and  Influence  for  all  youth 
Is  not  a  debatable  question.  It  la  the  right 
of  every  child  bom  into  the  world.  In  self- 
defense,  both  as  economic  and  aa  social 
measures,  men  in  business  and  Industry, 
ciria  and  Government  must  come  to  the 
point  where  they  will  provide  real  homea  for 
our  children. 

Faith  and  confidence  In  the  boy's  Innate 
powers,  cheerful  companions  and  comrade- 
ship, careful  vocational  adjustment,  and 
with  useful  arta.  crafts,  and  tradee — and  re- 
ligion—these  were  the  dominant  features  of 
Marvel  House  and  will  do  the  Jol^^the  simple 
payehotherapy  of  spiritual  atmoephere  and 
the  comfort  of  a  mother  with— 

"A  heert  at  leletire  from  IMelf, 
To  eoothe  and  sympethlae." 

This  la  •  boy'i  first  need. 

n.  uma-iANoi  momum 

I.  PttmUy  group  AenMf 

(lee  X.  Imerttncy  Progr«m) 

Urge  local  rommunttles  widely  throughout 

America  to  etrste  mull  group  homM  •uper* 

vieed  by  tr»lned  mothMv:  (1)  In  oiues  ae 

hooM  amlen  at  llgbt  (or  foetering  home 

Ideals  and  methode:  (I)  in  the  eouuiry  on 

farms  where  youthful  offenders  r»ay,  in  the 

normal  home  way  of  dealing  with  all  youth, 

be  nurtured  beck  to  phyilcal,  iftond,  and 

q)lrltual  henlth.  I 

t.  Norn*  and  raligioui  inatn^etion 

The  Unportano*  of  tbouaanda  of  Instttu- 
tlotis  t)p<  iittlng  outside  'he  bume  Is  played 
up  to  the  nth  decree.  Why  not  play  up  the 
Importance  of  religlotialy  Inspired  homeet 
Where  the  family  with  home  religion  Is  mng« 
nifled.  delinquency  and  crime  aloufh  off. 
Where  they  lapse,  thoee  evUe  b«Dome  ram- 
pant. Place  the  bigheet  peatlble  premium 
on  these  much  neglected  factors.  Leave  no 
doubt  In  the  public  mind  as  to  their  place 
of  »upromsey  in  the  welfnre  fleld. 

(Bee  following  top-notch  testimonlale.) 

J.  Legulation 

Pbeter  legislation  for  oompulsory  tduea- 
tlon  In  all  sehnoia.  In  preparation  for  mnr- 
rlage  and  parenthood  responsibilities.  The 
work  of  even  i  ore  man's  campaign  with 
govemora  and  legislators  for  the|peeaa«e  of 
bUls  in  a  drtve  for  such  traialBf  would  ao- 
eompUsh  wondere. 

4.  National  Homa  Week 

Oonduet  •  National  Home  Week,  through 
Preeldentlal  proclamation,  to  spread  facta  re- 
garding delinquency  condltloixe  and  the 
neoeealty  for  taking  vigorous  Nation-wide 
measurea  for  ite  cure — through  sermons,  lee- 
turee,  broadcasts,  syndicated  press  articles. 
oonferences.  forums,  maaa  home  rallies, 
poeters,  billboards,  and  advertlalng.  esaaye 
•nd  oratorical  oontcets  In  schools,  letters, 
phooea.  wiree.  pwinnal  mternewi,  end  houeo- 


to-house  vlsitatloa  In  every  dty,  town,  and 

rural  community. 

Make  It  a  week  that  will  Indelibly  Impreaa  , 
on  the  entire  Nation  the  decisive  place  of 
homes  with  religion  for  the  character  devel- 
opment required  In  American  leaders. 

TO  this  end  attempt  as  f  ar  aa  possible  to  or- 
g«nl»  every  community,  church,  school, 
men's  an<<  women's  cubs,  welfare  agencies, 
and  groups  in  a  program  of  cooperation  for  a 
vlgoroufi  campaign  of  work  to  eradicate  Juve- 
nile crime  from  every  comer  of  the  Nation. 
In  short,  conduct  a  war  on  all  conditiona 
which  contribute  to  Juvenile  crime. 
5.  NationtU  commission 
Appoint  a  national  conunteslon  for  study 
and  research  in  the  home  field,  to  act  as  a 
national  clearinghouse  for  all  home  Interests 
and  activitiea.  Beasearch — and  then  more 
research.  The  investment  of  a  few  millions 
in  home  experimentation  and  research — In 
line  with  the  few  hundred  thousands  In- 
vested by  the  League  for  the  American 
Home — would  yield  Incredible  results  In  ideas 
and  methods,  practical  suggestions  for  solv- 
ing youth  and  home  problems. 

6.  Education  and  promotion 
Conduct  a  continuous  Nation-wide  pro- 
gram of  home  education  and  promotion  to 
awaken  the  public.  By  every  means  to  cap- 
ture the  inuierination  as  widely  and  ardently 
for  home-mindedness  as.  say,  for  aviation, 
athletics,  inovlea,  and  atomic  energy,  chan- 
neling a  national  enthusiasm  into  Intelli- 
gent action. 

7.  The  church's  rejpons^WKty 
Stimulate  and  aid  the  church  to  specialize 
in  the  equipment  of  parents  for  assuming 
their  responalbllltles  in  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  This  should  be  the 
most  important  factor  In  church  growth,  and 
it  U  the  church's  prime  duty  for  the  char- 
acter development  of  youth.  It  la  also  the 
church's  first  civic,  patriotic  duty  for  a  ma- 
ture citlienry  and  basic  for  world  peeoe. 
J.  Special  fteltonai  conferenea 

(Ml  •  apeelal  natloiuU  eonfereaoe  to  oon- 
atder  •  long-range  progrMB  (or  the  preven- 
tion of  Juvenile  delinquency.  In  this  ape> 
rial  oonfereuos,  dlsciisslone  and  prugrame 
should  uontsr: 

1.  In  the  home  and  mother  ••  .he  funde- 
mcnui  deciding  social  (aotore,  instead  of  la 
Inatltutlona  atiU  apenta. 

8,  In  the  young  child  at  the  unouneoloue 
•nd  impreeetonable  age,  Instead  of  In  adult 
youth. 

S.  In  moral  and  spiritual  training  of  chil- 
dren In  religious  fsith  by  parente  yersue  mere 
secular  and  scientific  training. 

4.  In  the  Individual  reapooelbUlty  of  every 
American  citiien  for  the  ereftUon  of  a  higher 
type  of  American  home  life  and  training,  In- 
Btead  of  undue  emphasis  on  governaent  and 
welfare  agencies. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  fourth  Whlt* 
House  conference  on  Children  in  •  Osmoo- 
racy  placed  Ite  mnjor  emphasis  on  thoee  four 
poMU  which  have  been  the  major  thesee  of 
the  League  for  the  American  Hume  for  35 
years. 

m.  Tor-NOTON  natlMONUUI 

Preeldent  Calvin  Coolldge;  "With  the  rapid 
growth  of  community  activities  we  are  prone 
to  forget  that  the  American  home  le  the  true 
civic  center.  The  source  of  our  atrength  Ilea 
there." 

Dr.  I.  Stanley  Jonea:  "Home  le  the  moet 
nearly  perfect  cooperative  unit,  therefore 
nearest  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  " 

Roger  W.  Babeon :  "A  father  and  mother  at 
character  living  together  with  their  children 
do  definitely  more  In  making  a  strong  nation 
than  preaideDti.  ■•veraors.  legislatora.  edu- 
eetors.  or  clergymen  •  •  •  umi  Mttle 
the  character  end  deetlny  of  •  child  for  time 
and  eternity." 

Un  Yutang:  "The  final  teet  of  any  clvUl- 
Mtlon  la  the  type  of  husbands  and  wlvee  and 
tethen  •nd  mothera  U  turn*  out." 
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Modem  Paychology:  "The  pnmanent  bent 
of  a  chlld'a  life  Is  determined  before  It  Is  2 
years  of  age — in  the  period  when  wholly  un- 
der home  influencee  " 

James  M.  Barrle:  "Scotland  has  Ave  great 
unlversitiea.  But  her  poor,  though  proud 
homes,  are  the  greatest  of  them  all." 

New  York  Times:  "Endowment  funds  ag- 
gregating three  and  a  half  billions  are  avail- 
able far  charity  and  education,  but  when 
there  is  question  of  providing  sorely  needed 
homes,  capital  is  lacking.  Yet  the  home  is  the 
primal  source  of  all  health  and  education, 
without  which  the  billions  of  philanthropy 
must  be  powerless.  Give  the  home  a  chance. 
This  Is  better  than  to  spend  Increasing  bil- 
lions correcting  errors  that  might  have  been 
avoided  •  •  *  if  only  6  to  10  percent  of 
the  money  lavished  upon  institutions  were 
Invested  In  homes." 

Fortune  magarlne:  "The  crisis  In  which 
modem  man  finds  himself  Is  spiritual.  It 
will  be  surmounted  by  the  reaffirmation  of 
spiritual  valuea." 

Gov.  Thomaa  B.  Dewey:  "It  la  a  deeply 
distreasing  fact  that  no  fewer  than  17.000.000 
children  in  our  country  receive  no  religious 
Instruction  whatsoever.  Without  religion 
no  nation  can  survive." 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Link:  "The  strategic  time  la 
when  a  child  la  too  young  to  understand,  but 
not  too  young  to  accept." 

Kx-Presldent  Lowell  of  Harvard:  "No  uni- 
versity can  take  away  the  religion  a  child 
geU  at  Its  mother's  knees." 

Lincoln:  "I  remember  my  mother's  pray- 
ers. They  have  clung  to  me  all  my  life.  All 
that  I  am  anC.  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother." 

Wall  Street  Journal:  "What  America  needa 
more  than  railway  extenalon,  western  Irri- 
gation, low  tariff,  a  bigger  cotton  crop,  or  • 
larger  wheat  crop,  la  a  revival  of  religion. 
The  kind  that  father  and  mother  uaed  to 
have.  A  religion  that  counted  It  good  bual- 
ness  to  take  time  for  family  wonhlp  each 
morning  right  in  the  middle  of  wheat  har- 
veet.  A  religion  that  pronipted  them  to  quit 
work  a  half  bo\u'~  earlier  on  Wedneeday  to 
that  the  whole  family  could  get  ready  to  go 
to  prayer  meeting." 

Dr,  John  R.  Mott:  "It  !■  Impoulble  to 
overeitlmate  the  Importance  of  early  rail- 
gloue  training  of  children  by  parent*  In  the 
home," 

The  Bible:  Thece  words  thalt  thou  taaeh 
diligently  unto  thy  children  •  •  •  leet 
thou  forget  the  Lord." 

Count  Ctvour  of  Piedmont:  "It  coats  fer 
lies  to  Mi?e  400  chlldrtn  than  to  reolntm  1 
ertminftl." 

Thomaa  Mott  Oabom  (while  warden  of 
0tng  Mng)  MUd  to  the  League  foundera: 
nvhat  yod  people  ere  doing  through  the 
home  win  put  me  out  of  bualneM** 

Judge  Mclntyre  (New  York  0  urt  Oeneral 
■eaelone):  "Crime  la  due  primarily  to  the 
failure  of  the  home,  eapactally  of  parenu  to 
tench  religion  to  their  children," 

Judge  of  •  Juvenile  court:  "I  have  no 
trouble  with  children  ralaed  in  old-faihloned 
homee  who  bf-lirve  In  Ood." 

Sing  Sing  criminal  (before  execution! :  1 
•m  here  becnuse  I  had  only  the  atrctt  for  • 
hORM.  T»ll  America  to  give  lu  young  people 
homee  and  aave  them  from  my  fate." 

Warden  Johnson  (Aloatrai  Islond  Federal 
Prison ) :  "It  la  abnolutely  ueeleee  to  talk  about 
the  eolutlon  of  the  ertmlnnl  problem  until 
fathera  and  mothera  get  bnck  nn  thrir  Jobe." 
Dr.  Prtchard:  "Ten  generations  ego.  the 
Roattngs  family  migrated  to  America  and 
founded  a  poeltlve  ChrUtlan  home  by  ac- 
knowledging Ood  in  a  dally  family  rellgloue 
•tperlence.  AU  deeoendanui  slRned  an  agree- 
ment— and  kept  It— to  read  the  Bible  and 
pray  dally  In  the  home.  Aa  a  reault,  there 
has  been  no  delinquency,  crime,  or  dlvoroa  In 
the  Hastinca  deaccndants  for  800  ycara. 
There  have  been  distinguished  clergymen,  or- 
gnnlsts,  and  teachers,  and  all  known  de- 
aceadauta  have  been  decent,  law-abiding  dt- 
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laens.  By  people  at  such  rellgiouB  faith  and 
practice  America  vras  founded  and  will  be 
kept  free.  This  ia  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
Jukea  family,  where  there  was  practically 
no  home  religion  but  neariy  all  deecendante 
were  criminals." 

Senator  Albeit  W.  Hawkxs:  "Anyone  who 
can  do  something  for  the  home  has  done 
nacre  for  world  peace  than  all  peace  treatiea. 
For  a  treaty  is  worth  no  more  than  the  char- 
acter of  the  persons  who  make  It." 

Klrchway:  "The  schools  are  doing  their 
best  to  form  character  in  their  pupils.  But 
schools  cannot  adequately  do  the  Job. 
Character  building  is  primarily  the  ftmctlon 
of  the  home." 

Archbishop  Spellman:  "In  rtilglon  alone 
lies  the  hope  of  lasting  peace." 

The  Bible:  'Teace  on  earth  among  men  of 
good  will." 


Price  CoUbcs  oa  Typewrittf  s 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  coKwecncDT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Record,  I  am  Inserting  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Hart- 
ford (Conn.)  Times  of  March  17,  1947, 
with  reference  to  an  sunendment  offered 
to  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  by  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  William  J.  Mxllif.  to  re- 
move price  ceilings  on  standard  type- 
writers. I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
thit  editorial  and  I  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  House, 

Ma.  Mnxni  was  aiowT 

In  his  wholesome,  though  unauceessful, 
effort  to  have  the  aale  of  typewriurs  to  the 
Oovernment  brought  under  the  conditions 
of  a  free  market.  Repreeentattve  William  J, 
MiLtKR  ha«  diaeloaed  soma  peculiar  qulrka  In 
bureaucratic  thinking.  It  aeema  that  In  1018 
the  Oovernment  Oeneral  Supply  Committee 
aaked  every  typewriter  manufacturer  in  the 
country  to  submit  hide.  Thla  was  done  with 
the  underatardlng  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pantee  that  the  low  bidder  would  receive  a 
eontraet  to  aupply  the  full  needa  of  the  Oov- 
ernment No  contract  waa  forthcoming  but 
the  following  year  the  lowest  bid  thus  re- 
ceived was  made  the  maximum  price  the 
Oovernment  oould  pay  for  typewriters. 

This  strange  procedure  waa  adhered  to  for 
ahout  8  years.  Then,  In  1029,  an  appropria- 
tion bill  was  passed  apeeifylng  a  celling  prioe 
on  standard  typewriters  of  870.  Regardless 
of  0(»la  of  production,  or  Improrements  In 
the  machlnee,  the  Oovernment  decreed  8TO  as 
lu  purcliase  price  for  more  than  90  ysara. 
Last  yenr  It  was  raised  to  177. 

Mr,  MiLLn  pointed  out  that  there  are  no 
such  ceilings  on  adding  machines,  calculators, 
or  even  electric  typewriters,  and  that  the  ma- 
chine for  which  the  Oovernment  now  offers 
to  pay  877  Is  eelllng  in  the  open  market  for 
8148.S0.  As  a  result,  the  Royal  Typewriter  Co. 
refusee  to  sell  at  all,  the  L.  C.  Smith  Co, 
limits  its  governmental  sales  to  500  machines. 
Remington -Rand  to  3.000,  and  Underwood  to 
5,000.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Milles  ex- 
plained that  Royal  makes  nothing  but  type- 
writers and  "cannot  make  up  their  loas  on 
sales  to  the  Oovernment  on  some  other 
product." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  purchas- 
ing phlloeophy  of  the  Purchase  Branch  at  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Supply  waa  brought  out 
by  a  quotation  from  the  deputy  director  in 


charge.  Thla  gentleman.  Mr.  William  Free- 
man, said  at  a  hearing  on  thla  typewriter 
question: 

"We  feel  that  a  limitation,  such  aa  haa  ex- 
isted on  typewriters — not  necessarily  at  the 
existing  price  but  a  limitation — should  con- 
tinue to  exist,  and  if  an  increase  in  that 
limitation  shoxild  be  considered,  that  the 
ccmipanies  ahould  be  forced  to  ahow  their 
costa.  to  prove  that  the  price  Increase,  what- 
ever It  might  be,  would  be  Justified  to  allow 
tor  a  reasonable  profit,  but  not  an  exceeaive 
(me,  in  relation  to  the  probable  cost  to  do 
Oovernment  businees." 

That  is  to  say,  according  to  the  chief  pur- 
chasing ofBcer  of  the  Government,  before  the 
Government  will  pay  over  $7  more  than  it  paid 
for  typewriters  25  years  ago.  the  mantifac- 
tunn  will  be  "forced"  to  open  their  booka 
for  Government  Inspection  and  to  "prove" 
that  the  increase  in  price  allowed  them  '"a 
reasonable  profit,  but  not  an  excessive  one." 

If  such  is  the  economics  of  our  Government 
with  respect  to  the  price  of  typewriters,  why 
ahould  It  not  apply  the  same  process  to  the 
purchase  of  everything  else?  Mr.  Mnjja'e 
proposal  to  end  the  arbitrary  price  mandate 
was  defeated  overwhelmingly  but  it  seems  an 
Inconsistent  action  from  a  House  supposed 
to  be  sympathetic  to  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  opposed  to  price  fixing  by  govern- 
mental decree.  The  Royal,  In  refiising  to  sell 
at  all  under  such  conditions,  has  adopted  aa 
tmpleasant  but  eound  policy. 
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Proposed  Labor  LofisIatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiKois 
IN  TBI  H0U8I  OF  RBPRBSINTATrVIS 

Thursday,  March  20.  1947 

Mr,  PRICE  of  IlUnols.  Mr.  SpeUer. 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  Include  in  the  Riooio 
a  letter  that  X  have  received  from  out 
of  America's  outstanding  labor  leaden, 
Mr.  Elmer  Walker.  International  vies 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists.  Mr,  Walker,  who  is 
a  legal  resident  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict has  long  been  associated  with  the 
labor  movement  In  a  number  of  capaci- 
ties. During  the  war,  Mr.  Walker  served 
our  Oovernment  in  various  war  af  endea. 
His  was  a  real  contribution  to  the  vic- 
tory that  was  achieved.  In  my  opinion 
the  counsel  that  he  gives  in  his  letUT 
might  well  be  sought  by  those  who  are 
•Ufrtestinf  legislation  to  restrict  the 
rights  of  labor.  This  warning  from  Mr. 
Walker  should  be  heeded,  I  hope  that 
It  is, 

Ron.  BCiLvm  Paici, 

Jlfcmbtr  of  Congress, 

Hoiua  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  0. 

DBAa  OowoaaaaMAM  Paici :  I  am  a  registered 
voter  in  the  Twenty-second  Ullnole  District. 
My  dutlee  as  general  vice  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  MacbmiaU  re- 
quire me  to  be  away  from  my  oongreeelonal 
district  a  great  part  of  my  time.  Daaplte  this 
fact,  through  my  local  union.  Lodge  121.  In 
Bast  St.  Louis,  ni..  I  am  kept  informed  of 
their  views  and  reactions  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  their  economic  weU-hetag. 

We  are  all  oonoerned  over  the  interpreta- 
tion that  too  many  of  the  newly  elected  Bep- 
reeantatlves  In  Congreae  are  placing  on  the 
outcome  of  last  November's  tfectlona, 
ly.  that  organised  labor  and  the 
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of  thta  eountry  art  •  |rt»t 
national  wcUart .    During  th«  war 
prtviUga   to  Mrf«   In   Mveral   ca 
Wathinfton— In  th«  War  Produ«t 
tha  im  iliar  War  PlanU  Cor|K>ratlo 
hf  of  tha  ■hipbutlding  C< 
IfAtlonal  War  lintxtr  Biwrd,  ntid  a« 
Of  llMI  BoMd.    I  know  thHi  whii« 
Al  Wtf  and  all'uut  prnductl 
8f  Ihia  0«juntry  waa  a<t  in 
vleUiry,  (>iit  iiviuMing  tha 
I  ol  war  !>"<  'I*  !"  iiaoa  w»r0  I 
vorkara,  botli  organlMd  and  uiir>rK  > 
tha  niia  )eli  iliMy  mn  dning    w»i)i 

«M  i— UW<  all  aeamad  in  Uf>  r|ii|i 
Itn  AAd,  M  afiar  iha  flrat  Wi<rld 
ItolUiry  intaraau  ara  halt'baix  on  t 
AM*rimn  worltara  tb«  fftUui  which 
•ttfl  l«  IM  fUlldtl  MtMMf  M  th« 
lhta|tob» 

If  Oongraaa  paralata  in  whal  at  tl|« 
fttma  ut  IM  ih«  anattmani  iif 
JrtUth  will  amnaaulau  nraaant  I 
tlMT  i«iftti  or  itay  vtghta  giMr. 

itr  Mr  OOMIIIUIIMI,  IHan  carlal 
llty     will     raai     aqtiaraly 
of  ttooa*  Mamhara  of  (;<» 
I  mil  MM.    Wilh  tha  world 
It  M  MMtaf •  With  tha  a«ar •taiiNth^h 
H  MMMMIIaMi  ■|irprt(l  nwr  iha 
It  M  Una  to  lava!  aitaaka  upon 
Is  fMl,  ara  Aniarica 
At  ena  whci  hna  baan  a  mam>Hii 
Utof  ainet  tarty  lull,  It  u  m) 
•f  you   ahould    earaf 
illtiaa  In  thia  ma 
•  vota  whtrh  may  hava  a{ 
oua  alTart  nn  tha  futiira  of  uur 
WdulU  mNka  tha  aama  alatamonf 
tlon  wara  undar  roitalctaratliiti  w 
•iTact  any  othar  braneh  of  cnir 
oay.    Cartainly,  if  lanuiatioi)  luc 
paild  ean  ba  appltad  to  labor,  < 
iravid  ballava  that  tha  aama 
dona  tn  any  othar  group. 

I  urga  you  In  cloaiitg  to  op{H)aa 
mant  of  any  laglalation  which 
rigbta  aooordad  citiiana  of  thu  c<)u 
dar  our  Conatitution. 
•tnoartiy  youra, 
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EXTENSION  OP  RBMAfKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 


or   MAINE 

Df  THB  MOU8B  OF  REPRBBIN 


Thursday.  March  20.  Ii47 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rema  Ics  In  the 
Rkcord,  I  Include  an  edltorla  entitled 
"No  Easy  Way  to  Peace."  taker  from  the 
Evening  Journal.  Lewbton  Maine, 
March  15.  1947,  because  it  1»  yplcal  of 
the  constructive,  sound,  anq  realistic 
policy  of  this  publication. 


MO   CACT    WAT   TO   rCACI 


As  Secretary  of  State  Marahall 
tinder  the  Soviet  hammering  at 
aa  tha  feara  and  hopes  of  Amerlcank 
In  the  presence  of  a  great  declsto  i 
be  made  by  Congreaa.  words  from 
final  report  on  tba  war  ara  of 
tnterest. 

Marshall  aa  he  wrote  them 
Staff  of  the  Army  of  the  United 

"There  la  no  eaay  way  to 
Nation  or  preserve  the  peace.    In 
dlata  yeara  ahead  tha  United 
unqueatlonably  devote  their  8lnc4re 
to  tha  atfort  to  eatabltah  a  las 
To  my  mind  there  la  now  greatei 
•uooaaa  la  tlUa  effort  than  avar 
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lory,  •  •  •  Our  own  raapotwlbllltlN  to 
thaaa  afforta  ara  great.  Our  diplomaoy  muat 
be  wlaa  and  It  muat  ba  atrong.  Nature  tends 
to  abhor  weak naaa,  •  •  •  If  our  diplomaoy 
la  not  backed  by  a  aotmd  aeourity  policy, 
it  la,  In  my  opinion,  foraeaat  to  failure ." 

Now  ha  la  working  for  that  paaea  Ha  aaai 
without  tha  hindrnnea  of  Inaxpari^nead 
uianiium,  Ha  htari  without  tha  iiaiic  inter* 
faraiua  of  impraetteallty, 

Again  ha  la  ecmfronted  with  r^alltlaa  that 
have  to  ba  aatimaied.  Ha  mu|t  take  cnl* 
eulatad  risks,  Ka  haa  been  tampered  by  ftra, 
Ma  hna  lieon  wisened  by  many  rrlsaa  Ha  haa 
a*en  and  appralaed  thn  (lanavr*  (if  wauknxM 

Marshall  had  a  guuiliiK  voire  In  (ha  civil* 
Blon  lit  Praaidant  Truman  tospenk  out  Ngnin*! 
a  Moviat  aRiiaimtim  that  knows  no  stiipping 
and  will  not  stop  until  a  brake  la  put  to  It, 

Marshall  Is  at  Moscow  with>)Ut  lllualnn. 
iy  a  lira  training  In  aalf'dlacipllna,  In  eon* 
siniiiiy  ssiimatiiig  what  lav  Mbre  him,  ha 
haa  daveleped  a  rasinnnae  to  pt«  prleka  and 
deeper  thrusts  He  will  not  ba  diyariad  by 
suan  BtiMgiiitf  blMta  aa  tayaatia,  tfia  Krvmllira 
hawittapar,  diraeta  againat  frasidenl  Truman 
ami  tha  United  dtatas,  Ma  la  aiieM  hand  at 
taking  It, 

It  la  vary  wall  that  thf  United  itatas  has 
atirh  a  man  and  mind  aa  Mttrihiil  lit  the 
buffeting  aeaaiima  of  the  Big  l%tur  Confer* 
enpf 

v.  Is  fortunate  that  a  man  represenii  tha 
United  Mtatea  who  knows  that  thvra  Is  no 
eaay  way  to  peaee  but  believea  there  is  now 
a  greater  ohanee  of  sueoeaa  than  avar  before, 

Demoeraey  maana  one  thing  In  Ruatia, 
Another  In  tha  United  dtates.  Yesterday, 
Marshall  gave  hla  concept  to  the  Foreign 
Minlaters: 

"To  us,"  ha  aald,  "a  aoclety  la  not  free 
If  law-abiding  oltiaens  live  m  fear  of  being 
dtniad  tha  right  to  work  or  deprived  of  Ufa, 
liberty,  and  the  purauit  of  happinaaa," 

A  free  aoclety  also  la  one  that,  like  ths 
American,  permits  a  discredited  former  Cabi- 
net member  and  Vloe  Prcaldent  of  the  United 
Miaies,  by  preas  and  radio,  to  five  aid  and 
iOMtfOft  to  the  country  that  would  atirie  a 
WoM  under  ita  red  banner  of  communism— 
a  luilun  uf  peoples  governed  by  the  tyranny 
of  a  few,  aa  la  the  Soviet.  Thla  waa  what 
Henry  A.  Wallace  did,  knowing  full  well  In 
hla  two«by*four  conaclotunaaa  that  the  Krem- 
lin would  broadeast  over  the  air  and  in  Its 
controlled  press,  his  remarks,  hla  ca«tl(|ntlon 
Of  the  Prealdent,  while  omitting  to  publish 
What  the  Prealdent  told  America.  We  wonder 
why  tha  cunning  Wallace  duean't  aettle  In 
Moacow  or  Siberia.  We  think  that  we  know. 
For  If  Wallace  should  get  out  of  sorts  with 
the  Communist  government  and  sounded  off 
like  he  did  with  safety  in  the  United  Stataa, 
he'd  be  copy  for  the  obituary  column.  While 
we  atand  for  his  right  to  say  what  he  did,  we 
challenge  his  Judtcment  and  his  patriotism. 

Hotly  spoken  words  from  out  the  mouths 
of  the  Soviet  masters  were  expected.  If  no 
agreementa  can  be  reached  at  Moacow.  this 
would  be  a  gain.  We  believe  prqgreaa  will  be 
made  at  this  conference  In  spite  of  the  rough 
relations  that  exist  at  thla  moment  between 
the  East  and  the  West. 


Open  Letter  to  Congress  From  America'i 
Oldest  Labor  Unio$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  J947 

Mr.  DINGELZi.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur- 
rently we  read  and  hear  much  about 
proposed  rogtrlctlro  labor  legialatlon  and 


theio  demands  are  predicated  upon  the 
Msumptlon  that  labor  has  abused  the 
right  to  strike,  withheld  publication  of 
financial  itatements  from  the  public, 
and,  In  tht  ostablUhment  of  closed-hhop 
contractual  relations,  has  transurrancd 
upot)  the  rights  of  free  labor  and  violated 
bailo  rights  of  employers, 

Xt  if  wholesomt,  thorcfore,  to  enter  in 
th«  RgroRD  the  open  letter  appearing  In 
the  Wa»)iinuion  Star  of  March  7,  ad- 
drtised  to  Conrnt^as  by  America's  oldest 
labor  union.  Columbia  Typographical 
Uiiiun,  Nu,  101,  I  direct  attention  to  tht 
open  letter  and  commend  Its  reading  to 
every  M«inber  nr  the  Uouae, 

I  believe  thai  the  membership  of  thli 
Kouiid  will  Irnrn  much  of  value  in  read- 
ing this  communication  by  JesM  Byron 
Manbeck,  president.  It  would  be  suptr- 
fluoii*  for  me  to  review  tht  itttor  para- 
graph l)y  paraginph  The  oloquent  (acts 
set  forth  art  eonvincing  In  themaelvei 
and  need  no  explanation  from  me,  Tht 
falr«fnlndPd  indi vidua*  will  ifcounixe  tht 
foroefulness  of  truth  contained  In  tht 
letter.  The  skeptic  will  find  It  dlffloult 
to  answer  Mr,  K'.anbeck  on  tht  rtcord. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr,  M|>enkrr,  to  statt 
that  I  have  been  an  aclive  dues-paying 
member  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  alncr  March  16,  1013,  a 
period  of  more  than  34  years.  I  am 
proud  of  my  aflRllatlon  In  an  organization 
rompo>«rd  of  itiirlltRi  nt,  progressive,  and 
pull  loiic  iradvunlonlats.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  I  have  been  honored  by  my 
fellow  craftNmr«n  of  Colorado  Springs 
Typographical  Union,  No,  83,  of  which  I 
am  still  a  member.  At  oite  time  I  wag 
tltcttd  and  served  this  local  as  Iti  vlct 
prttldent. 
AN  OFfN  LsrrtR  TO  cowoages  raoM  ambkica's 

OL0MT  I.AB0S  ONION 

Bince  January  7,  1810,  thla  labor  union  has 
funrtloned  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  In 
the  132  years  of  this  union's  continuous  ex- 
istence Its  members  hava  been  involved  in 
only  four  atrikaa— none  Jurisdictional. 

Under  Ita  own  union  laws,  the  members  of 
America's  oldest  labor  union: 

1.  Require  a  three-fourths  vote  by  secret 
ballot  of  members  in  good  standing  for  at 
leaat  0  montha  before  a  atrlke  can  be  author- 
Ixed,  and  all  membera  must  be  given  reason- 
able  notice  such  a  strike  vote  Is  to  ba  taken. 
A  majority  vote  by  secret  ballot  can  call  off 
any  strike. 

2.  Require  that  Itemized  flnsnclal  atate* 
monts  be  published  every  00  days,  after  union 
and  CPA  audit  of  aama;  monthly  financial 
atatementa  ara  published  by  the  national  of- 
ficials. 

3.  Require  referendum  election  of  Its  of- 
ficers, union  auditors,  and  convention  dele- 
gates. 

4.  Require  that  foremen  and  similar  super- 
visory printers  be  members  of  the  union,  but 
are  unhampered  In  the  issuance  of  Job  In- 
structions. 

This  labor  union  originated  the  "cloecd- 
ahop"  idea  In  America  by  adopting,  In  1842. 
a  resolution  prohibiting  its  members  fmm 
working  with  nonmembers.  This  policy  has 
been  in  effect  for  95  years  without  a  serious 
objection  by  management.  Our  apprentice- 
ahlp  training  standards  would  be  seriously 
Impaired  under  "open-shop"  conditions,  and 
OI  Job  training  undermined. 

Since  1892  our  members  on  Washington 
newspapers  have  had  the  7-hour  day,  and 
since  1033  the  35-hour  workweek,  by  agree- 
ment of  management. 

If  America's  oldest  labor  union  can  fune- 
tlon  successfully  for  133  years  right  here  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  grow  from  19  members 
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In  1116  to  1 900  today,  with  lege  than  10  per- 
cent of  thU  time  covered  by  tbe  Wagner 
Act; 

If  this  labor  union  ean  raise  the  eecnomit 
level  of  lu  members  from  It  per  OO-hour  week 
In  181B  to  ta  80  per  hour  today  for  a  15-bour 
week  for  DUtrlot  of  Columbia  nswepaper 
printers  with  only  4  strikN  In  lU  yearsi 

Certainly,  If  thla  labor  union  ean  folun- 
tsrlly  tompllt  iutk  a  isa-year  reeord.  with- 
out mantlatory  Federal  legMttien,  ,tbtn  It 
oan  be  done. 

If  there  muel  be  new  labor  laws,  or  old 
laws  amended,  the  llghtletb  Oongi  eaa  ahotild 
keep  In  mind  that  there  are  dlHerant  bank- 
I  tg  laws  fiir  niitiuiinl  banks  than  (or  eavlnge 
iMAki*  and  thai  tbe  leglslatloM  lovtmlng 
Art  liituraitee  is  different  than  Ittal  lor  life 
Insurance  Why  should  there  bt  only  tnt 
labor  law  Un  all  laborf  There  are  at  least 
iliree  kinds  of  labor- seasonal,  tenure,  and 
UMltietriMl, 

Oongreee  should  get  all  the  faete,  and  give 
lalMT  tht  tOMt  towtidtrattoa  at  was  given 
sim  hualufa  mmi  inMiianaa  neonle. 

Any  lakor  union  that  tan  funttion  tut- 
ttnftiUy  and  iionittiuuusly  for  111  rears,  and 

turvlve  siN  Amsridan  wars,  should  at  a  good 
tgnmnle  iu  follow—iiut  leas  seaaentd  ttniont, 
Wa  have  had  only  four  suikee  in  IN  yean 
of  labor  union  eHistenoe— any  new  Federal 
law  or  amtndmeii.  which  would  tatut  or  rt- 
suit  In  more  strikes  Is  nu  remedy  for  Indus- 
tolal  strife. 

Jrnae  OiNum  MANstcn, 
JiresMrnt,  ColumbU,  TypograpUtcal 
Union,  No.  tot,  of  tht  Inltrna* 
tional  Typograi^ioal  Union,  AtL, 
WAaJllMttTON.  U.  0. 


FItt  AlfemaHrti  Confront  Amtrlea  at 
Tbli  Critical  Croiiroadi  In  tbt  Hislinr 
of  Our  Fertif  B  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  sotrrM  oamota 
IN  THB  H0U8I  OP  RIPltlBINTATIVIS 

Thursday,  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Sponker.  the  ded- 
Rlon  confronting  the  United  States  an  a 
result  of  the  situation  and  recommcnda- 
tlong  described  in  President  Truman's 
inc.<;sage  to  the  Joint  ses.slon  of  Congress 
wlilch  was  called  to  hear  the  President's 
mtttnge  on  the  conditions  in  Greece  and 
In  Turkey  Is  far-reaching  and  history 
shaping.  This  country  hM  arrived  at  a 
crcssroads  In  its  foreign  policy  and  the 
five  alternatives  which  confront  us  all 
involve  ramifications  and  possible  results 
which  will  go  far  toward  directing  the 
entire  future  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  administration  to 
take  the  American  public  completely  Into 
Its  confidence  and  to  make  available  to  It 
a  step-by-step  de.«crlptlon  of  the  events 
and  conferences  which  have  brought  us 
to  the  sorry  end  sUrtling  situation  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

We  have  had  too  many  secret  con- 
ferences, too  many  secret  commitments, 
too  many  secrets  of  every  kind  In  the 
fashioning  of  the  foreign  policies  which 
the  White  House  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  pursued  both  before,  during. 
and  elnce  the  war.  Now  that  the  war  is 
over,  I  see  little  continuing  excuse  for 
denying  to  our  people  a  completely  can- 
did and  inclusive  account  of  the  events, 


tht  igreementi.  and  tht  oonotailona 
which  have  led  up  to  the  present  ilt* 
uatlon. 

Mr,  Sptaktr,  I  think  It  tsptelally  Im- 
portant that  tht  administration  mnkt 
available  to  Ooofriw  and  tht  country 
photostatic  eoplN  of  tht  unexpurgattd 
tranNcrlpiN  of  the  agretmtnts  which  wtrt 
madd  and  signed  at  the  conferencta  held 
tn  Cairo.  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  PoUdam. 
It  is  quite  apparent  to  us  all  that  tht  Im- 
plications of  tht  prtttnt  situation  in 
Orecoo  and  Turkty  and  tht  vasl  ramift- 
oattons  flowing  from  the  proposals  of  tht 
Proildtnt  cannot  bt  dlvorctHl  from  tht 
igrttrntnU  and  oummitrntDU  madt  at 
tbtit  historic  oonftrtncti. 

It  In  fMHrt'itUv  btlitvtd,  and  vaguely 
hinttd  at  by  tUu  Itatt  DtpArtmcnt,  that 
thttt  conrtrtnoM  dlaoutttd  eonditlonc 
and  botwdary  Unti  by  which  our  Itadtri 
ttndtd  to  commit  thU  country,  lafofar  u 
Indivlduaia  havt  thi  power  to  commit  a 
country  which  rrllei  upon  ItgUlallvt 
mandattc.  to  a  divUiun  oi  ohi  world  Into 
gphtrti  of  tnAutnot.  Xf  auch  sphcrti  of 
milutncd  wort  crtattd  by  thtit  igrM- 
mtati,  thli  country  thould  know  what 
they  Involve.  Wt"  should  know  what  wai 
said  at  Uieao  confcrenctt  about  Oreoot, 
about  Turkey,  about  tht  Balkan  and  tht 
Baltic  oountrits,  about  China,  and  about 
the  Middle  Eut.  It  violates  t  ho  dlcU\t  ai 
of  sound  procoduro  that  Congress  thould 
fiow  bt  calitd  upon  to  makt  epochal  dcd- 
aloni  whilt  being  dmiod  aoottf  to  tht 
rtoords  of  tht  tvents  loading  up  to  thcN 
declxions. 

AMfRlCANS,   TOO,  SMOeiO   MAVg  TMS  fACTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  tht  seal  of  South  Dnkota 
contains  the  motto.  "Under  God  the  Peo- 
ple Rult."  That  concept  of  govtrnmcnt 
has  prevailed  in  the  United  States  slnct 
1776.  X  Rubmlt  tlut  tht  cltlstns  who  rult 
America  havt  as  much  right  to  tht  rec- 
ords of  what  transpired  in  the  numerous 
conforcnccs  and  secret  srssions  under- 
taken by  our  Icfldors  with  Rtiwia,  for 
example,  as  the  citizens  who  ruh  Ru.-s.sla 
have  a  rlrht  to  those  record^.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  citizens  who  rule  Russia  art 
few  in  number  bi't  they  do  have  access 
to  those  records.  These  records  are 
available  to  Mr.  Stalin  and  his  polltboro; 
they  arc  available  to  Mr.  Molotov  and 
his  associates.  Those  men  rule  Russia 
and  they  enter  into  International  policies 
with  the  benefit  of  the  full  record  of  the 
conferences  forming  a  background  for 
the  shaping  of  new  Ru.sslan  policies.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  America  the  people  rule. 

Wft  are  not  the  subjects  nor  the  po- 
litical serfs  of  the  President  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  We  rule  ourselves.  To 
do  this  wisely  and  prudently  in  these 
critical  times,  however,  I  submit  that  it 
is  Important  that  our  people  now  have 
made  available  to  them  the  full,  accu- 
rate, photostatic  records  of  all  agree- 
ments and  commitments  which  form  the 
background  of  events  from  which  we 
must  now  formulate  new  policies  best 
designed  to  serve  America  and  the 
peace-loving  people  of  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  indeed  a  time  for 
greatne.-'s.  It  is  also,  most  emphatically, 
a  time  for  frankness  and  for  candor. 

WB   rACX   THXSI    nvi    ALTEONATIVn 

As  I  analyze  the  situation  which  wt 
now  confront,  America  faces  five  alttr- 
natlves  in  its  selection  of  a  course  of 


aeUon  by  which  to  meet  tht  unhappf 
challtnget  which  have  been  thnm  tvoa 
ua. 

Out  of  tht  lorry  and  disillusiontnt 
situation  which  grew  up  In  largt  part 
beoauAt  of  tht  otaatlttt  and  cringing  ap- 
ptaatmcnt  of  Ruiila  which  our  leaden 
tanotloned  at  Tehran,  at  Yalta,  and  at 
Potsdam  u  well  at  In  countlexs  Itxser 
oonftrtnctc,  thtrt  art  now  but  a  llm- 
Ittd  numbtr  of  alttrnatlvts.  None  of 
them  can  ba  oomldtrtd  nttmctivt. 
Nont  of  thtm  rtfltet  tht  bright  ntw 
world  wo  wtrt  promlttd  aa  a  rtiult  of 
victory  in  the  war.  Kcrt  art  tht  flvt 
alttrnaUvei  now  btlng  dlaoutitd  la 
Wathlngion: 

I.  Conlfnittd  tfptttsmeni 
At  Cairo  and  Tehran  wt  agrttd  to  In- 
vadt  Europt  through  Pranct  and  not 
throuffh  tht  Balkana,  At  Yalta  wo 
•grttd  to  sarrlflct  Poland,  tasttm  Bu- 
ropt,  and  the  Balkttns  to  RuMlan  con- 
trol. At  PolidKm  w(i  agreed  to  lot  Rus- 
lia  takt  tht  Industrial  tquipment  from 
Otrmany— out  of  all  Knntt—and  now  wt 
faei"  a  multtblillon-dollar  prngrnm  of 
feeding  Germany  during  our  occupation 
itnot  that  country's  buying  powtr  hit 
ben  d.-'itroypd, 

—  Wo  permit  Russlnni  to  map  American 
Induitrlti,  to  cirrularlit  American  dtl- 

'  rrni,  to  buy  American  pattntc  We  em- 
ploy Communists  in  our  Statt  Depart- 
ment and  In  other  Ptderal  positions. 
All  that  li  part— but  far  from  all— of  tht 
appeastmont  program.  Should  it  con- 
tmutf  Appartntly.  tht  PrMMontl 
message  on  Orer*ct  and  Turkry  meant 
DO.  At  Itatt  in  Oretct  and  Turkey, 
f ,  Takt  ottr  linUth  eommtfmrnfs 

The  British  Empire  faces  bankruptcy. 
The  four  billion  four  hundred  million 
loan,  DOW  considered  htrt  as  a  gift,  wt 
madt  a  year  ago  is  fast  running  out. 
There  is  talk  of  a  new  loan.  Under  tht 
Socialist  Government  In  England,  pro- 
duction has  decreased  steadily:  ont 
American  workman  now  produces  at 
much  as  two  and  one-third  British  work- 
men. Pacing  financial  disaster,  Britain  it 
giving  up  her  protectorates  over  Pal- 
estine. Greece,  Turkey,  and  E^ypt.  Sht 
is  giving  India  full  Independence.  Iraq  it 
to  be  turned  loose.  Britain  is  moving  out 
of  Iran.  Should  the  United  States  move 
in  wherever  Britain  moves  out?  If  wt 
do  not.  will  Russia?  If  both  countritt 
meet  each  other  moving  in.  do  we  fight? 
The  President  does  not  know  for  siurt. 
Neither  does  anybody  else. 

The  President  proposes  four  hundred 
million  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  plus  three 
hundred  and  fifty  million  in  relief  and 
about  five  hundred  million  to  feed  Gor- 
many.  Thus,  we  pay  reparations  for 
victory  while  Germany  pays  them  for 
defeat.  If  we  can  get  by.  peacefully 
imderwrltlng  and  reenforclng  Greece  and 
Turkey,  should  we  also  take  on  Egypt, 
Iran.  E:orea,  India.  China.  Iran.  SyT^a, 
Italy,  and  Hungary?  They  also  say,  "If 
we  get  no  help,  we  must  go  Communist.** 
If  we  help,  can  we  avoid  the  end  result 
of  facing  financial  disaster  which  the 
British  ten  us  their  experience  achieved? 
J.  ttoiation 

Under  F.  D.  R..  America  adopted  tha 
neutrality  laws.  Later,  upon  P.  D.  R.'a 
advice,  we  repealed  them.     Then  wt 
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loaned  money;  then  we  gftve 
then  we  sent  men.    Since    1 
tlonlsm  has  been  an  archaic 
America.   Should  we  again 
we  previously  rejected?     In 
age.  how  can  one  country 
from  supersonic  weapons,  atoih 
and  Jet-propelied  disaster? 
lea  maintain  the  mighty  arm4d 
Ilshments  isolation  would  requlrp 
facing  financial  disaster? 

4.  Fight  Rtusia  now 

Nobody  wants  that.    But  one 
suggestion  every  day  by  those 
•*If  we  must  whip  the  Reds 
why  wait  until  they  get  strong 
fight  a  prolonged  war?    Why  m  • 
atom  bombs  which  are  still 
ours  and  fight  them  now? 
build  a  free  world  on  Chrlstiah 
pies."     But  this  would  be 
American  tradition.     We  do 
wars:  we  fight  back.    And.  wh( 
sure  something  as  bad  as 
might  not  arise  from  such 
Just  as  communism  now  replaces 
and  fascism  as  the  new  menac< 

Could  a  sustained  Christiar 
tlon  grow   from  such  an  un- 
procedure  as  atom  bombing  mi 
oblivion?     If  we  atomized 
would  then  occupy  it?    If  it  is  tc 
a  billion  a  year  to  occupy 
much  would  it  cost  American 
to  occupy  Ru5Sia?     Is  anothdr 
soon  the  best  dividend  we  are  tc 
our  new  internationalism? 


naterlal; 
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what 

atomic 

isoltkte  itself 
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without 
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Gern  any 


Define  and.  support  an  American  foreign 
policy 

Some  si^gest  we  cease  shaping 


foreign  laolicy  as  a  series  of  re;  ictions  to 
what  takes  place  in  Moscow.  In  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  or  the  Par  East.  '  "hey  sug- 
gest we  set  aside  perhaps  a  mc  nth  for  a 
full  dress  American  debate  on  what  our 
American  foreign  policy  shoulc  be.  De- 
bate It  in  the  Senate,  in  the  H^  use,  over 
the  radio,  on  the  rostrum.  In  ei  ery  com 
mvmity  large  or  small.  Insist  i  s  a  fore 
runner  to  such  debate  that  the  American 
public  be  given  the  fiill  texts  of  what 
was  conceded  and  to  what  we  v  ere  com 
mltted  at  Cairo,  Teheran.  Y:  Ita,  and 
-"Potsdam.  Our  atomic  bombs  wi  1  at  least 
protect  the  peace  during  thi  i  debate 
Out  of  the  debate,  let  an  Amei  lean  for 
eign  policy  be  created  from  th ;  area  of 
agreement  thus  developed.  Write  it  In 
definite,  direct  language  whic  \  neither 
appeases  nor  antagonizes  any  lower  but 
which  recognizes  our  world  resp  onsibility 
and  describes  the  steps  we  propose  to 
take  to  implement  It. 

Let  the  public,  the  Army,  the  tax- 
payers, and  the  world  know  what  It 
means  In  terms  as  definite  as  those  by 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  nc  ified  tha 
world  of  our  position  In  an  earl  er.  easier 
age.  when  that  doctrine  proved  sufficient 
to  safeguard  our  Interests.  In  this 
atomic  age.  we  need  something  nore  and 
mightier— but  is  that  any  rei  son  why 
It  cannot  be  written  with  equw  clarity? 
Why  must  foreign  policy  now  be  th§ 
secret  formula  of  a  few?  I 

Was  not  one  value  of  the  Moi  u-oe  Doc- 
trine the  fact  that  everybody  k  lew  what 
It  was  and  understood  it?  5  Ight  not 
a  new  American  foreign  polic;  likewise 
be  mada  mora  effectiva  IX  It  w  ira  enun- 
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dated  with  equal  candor  and  In  equal 
detail? 

Those  are  the  five  alternatives.  Thert 
are  no  happy  choices  among  them.  But 
we  cannot  dodge  the  march  of  history. 
This  Is  not  a  time  for  quick  conjecture 
or  for  "I-told-you-so's"  or  "It-mlght- 
have-beens."  It  is  not  a  time  for  ob- 
stinate decisions. 

All  of  us  have  been  wrong  part  of  the 
time.  All  of  us  have  been  right  part 
of  the  time.  The  imperative  challenge 
of  today  Is  that  enough  of  us  be  right 
this  time  to  protect  and  preserve  a  world 
in  which  all  of  us  can  live  without  loss 
of  the  right  to  disagree  and  the  freedom 
to  worship  God  and  shape  our  plans  in 
peace. 

None  of  the  five  alternatives  from 
which  it  Is  hoped  a.  constructive  Inter- 
national situation  may  emerge  proposes 
American  withdrawal  from  the  United 
Nations  although  alternative  No.  3  en- 
visages limitations  on  American  com- 
mitments in  the  United  Nations  by  the 
creation  of  a  so-called  Western  Hemi- 
sphere bloc.  Likewise,  none  of  the  five 
alternatives  reveals  any  confidence  that 
as  now  operating  and  at  this  time  the 
United  Nations  is  able  alone  to  meet  the 
challenge  confronting  our  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  a  strong,  cour- 
ageous, resourceful  republic.  If  the 
administration  will  now  give  our  people 
all  the  facts  and  disclose  the  complete 
record,  we  will  rally  behind  whatever 
decision  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges which  we  confront. 


Security  for  FBI  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  20  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Retirement  Benefits  for  FBI 
Agents,"  published  In  the  Light.  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  on  March  13.  1947;  an 
editorial  entitled  "Security  for  FBI 
Men."  published  in  the  Boston  Evening 
American,  on  Thursday.  March  13.  1947; 
an  editorial  entitled  "An  Earned  Retire- 
ment." published  In  the  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot,  of  Jackson.  Mich.,  on  March  4, 
1947;  and  an  editorial  entitled  "Support 
This  War,"  published  in  the  Miami  Daily 
News  on  March  11. 1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  th*  Ban  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  of 
March   13,   19471 


KT  wfam  po«  rst  Aeam 
8«n»ton  BtiDGBS.  of  Ntw  HasBpehir*.  and 
LAJTcn.  of  North  Dakota,  are  the  coaponaon 
of  a  pandlng  bill  in  Consreae  which  would 
amend  the  Cini  SerTice  Retirement  Act  to 
give  retirement  prlvlleifes  to  veteran  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 


The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  offer  aa 
annuity,  on  hit  own  application,  to  any 
agent  of  the  Bureau  who  hu  at  leaat  90 
yean  of  aervlcc  and  has  attamtd  the  age 
of  fiO. 

This  Is  a  provuion  which  It  no  more  richly 
deserved  in  any  other  branch  of  the  Federal 
aervlce  than  In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, and  it  Is  long  overdue  as  a  com- 
pensatory and  appreciative  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Similar  provision  for  annuities  In  retire- 
ment are  already  made  by  the  Government 
for  veterans  in  other  branches  of  Federal 
service,  including  the  Foreign  Service  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Department  who  won 
that  recognition  from  Congress  last  year. 

Police  agencies  of  many  States  and  com- 
munities have  long  enjoyed  the  right  of 
compensated  retirement. 

It  is  a  challenging  matter,  and  really  a 
very  shameful  matter,  that  the  most  efllclent 
and  deserving  of  all  Federal  employees — the 
law-enforcement  agents,  who  have  substan- 
tially reduced  the  costs  and  the  tragedies  of 
crime  in  the  United  States — are  denied  the 
sense  of  security  in  their  hazardous  careers 
which  only  an  earned  and  adequate  retire- 
ment program  can  give. 

The  lack  of  such  a  retirement  program, 
more  than  anything  else,  accounts  for  the 
frequent  resignations  from  the  service  of 
many  of  its  most  effective  agents  at  the  peak 
of  their  careers,  private  employment  offer- 
ing them  not  only  higher  immediate  pay, 
but  opportunities  to  achieve  the  ultimate  se- 
curity which  the  Government  denies  them. 

Moreover,  the  agents  who  remain  in  the 
Federal  service  to  the  end  of  their  active 
year^  are  often  lost  to  the  service  at  the 
very  time  when  their  experience  makes  them 
the  most  valuable — for  it  is  a  young  man's 
work  done  at  a  killing  pace,  especially  after 
reaching  the  nge  of  50  years. 

So  It  Is  only  natiiral  that,  while  they  arc 
itUl  young  enough  to  do  so,  the  very  best 
men  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
take  security  where  they  can  find  it — with 
private  employers  picking  the  fruits  of  a 
rich  experience  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lacks  the  foresight  to  assure  to  Itself. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  Justice  and  wis- 
dom of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Senators 
BamcEs  and  Langek,  and  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  utter  necessity  for  It. 

The  competent  and  resourceful  agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  give  the 
country  its  most  effective  means  of  protec- 
tion against  the  evils  and  dangers  of  or- 
ganized crime. 

They  are  entitled  to  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  years  so  usefully  and  dangerously 
devoted  to  public  service,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  right  of  security  in  retirement 
when  it  is  earned — and  the  Congress  should 
recognize  these  obvious  rights  by"prompt  ap- 
proval of  the  Brldges-Langer  amendment. 

(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  American 
of  March  13.  1947] 
SEcirarrT  roa  m  men 
Senator  Banwis,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Senator  Lahco,  of  North   Dakota,  are  co- 
sponsors  of  a  pending  bill  In  Congress  which 
would  amend  the  CivU  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  give  retirement  privileges  to  veteran 
employees  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  otter  an 
annuity,  on  his  own  application,  to  any 
agent  of  the  Bureau  who  haa  at  least  20  years 
of  service  and  has  attained  the  age  of  50. 

This  Is  a  provision  which  is  no  more  richly 
d«»»rved  In  any  other  branch  of  the  Federal 
■^•vice  than  In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, and  It  Is  long  overdue  as  a  com- 
pensatory and  appreciative  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Similar  provision  for  annuities  In  retire- 
ment are  already  made  by  the  Government 
for  veterans  In  other  branches  of  Federal 
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•ertire,  Including  the  PorrlRn  Service  repre- 
MDtatlves  of  the  Btate  Department  who  won 
that  recognition  from  Congresa  last  year. 

Police  agencies  of  many  StatM  and  com* 
munltles  have  long  enjoyed  the  right  of 
eomponsatcd  retirement. 

It  Is  a  challenging  matter,  and  really  a 
▼ery  shameful  mntter,  thnt  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  deserving  of  all  Federal  employees. 
the  law  enforcement  agents  who  have  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  costs  and  the  trage.- 
dies  of  crime  in  the  United  States,  are  de- 
nied the  sense  of  security  iu  their  hazardous 
careers  which  only  an  earned  and  adequate 
retirement  program  can  give. 

The  lack  of  such  a  retirement  program, 
more  than  anything  else,  accounts  for  the 
frequent  resignations  from  the  service  of 
many  of  Its  most  effective  agents  at  the  peak 
of  their  careers,  private  emplojnnent  offer- 
ing them  not  only  higher  Immediate  pay  but 
opportunities  to  achieve  the  ultimate  secu- 
rity which  the  Government  denies  them. 

There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  Justice  and  wis- 
dom of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Sena- 
tors Budges  and  Lancer,  and  there  Is  no 
question  of  the  necessity  tor  It. 

(From  the  Jackson   (Mich.)   Citizen-Patriot 
of  March  4.  1947 1 

AN  XARNED  RETIREMENT 

One  of  the  most  eflBclent  Government 
agencies  Is  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion— the  FBI — which  gave  remark.^.ble  serv- 
ice before  and  during  the  war.  The  FBI 
has  organized  and  directed  the  fi'^ht  against 
crime  on  a  Nation-wide  scale,  and  as  a  re- 
sult bank  robbery,  kidnaping,  and  many 
other  big  money  crimes  have  been  greatly 
reduced.  The  FBI  also  has  promoted  better 
cooperation  between  lcc.il  police  depart- 
ments, sheriff's  offices,  and  other  law-enforc- 
ing agencies  and  has  helped  train  their  mem- 
bers in  better  methods  of  crime  detection. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  been  able  to  do  this 
work  because  he  developed  a  system  of 
selecting  as  bureau  agents  men  of  ability  and 
intelligence  who  have  made  good  on  the  Job. 
The  organization  Is  noted  for  the  high  type 
of  men  It  has  working  for  It.  He  has  an 
onjanlzatlon  that  works  hard,  long  hours  and 
dangerously. 

A  bill  is  now  before  Congress  to  provide 
a  more  liberal  retirement  plan  for  special 
agents  who  have  served  20  years  or  more. 
After  20  years  of  the  strenuous  life  agents 
of  the  FBI  must  live  to  keeiJ  up  to  the  rigid 
standards  of  the  organization  such  a  liberal- 
ized annuity  plan  is  only  fair  and  Just. 

The  bill  which  provides  for  this  has  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Civil 
Service.  It  was  offered  by  Senator  EarocEs 
without  knowledge  of  the  FBI  simply  as  a 
recognition  of  the  kind  of  service  given  by 
the  Bureau  in  recent  years.  Everyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  FBI  record  will  approve  the 
better  retirement  plan  for  the  men  who  have 
done  that  work. 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Dally  News  of  March 
11,  19471 

STTPPORT  THIS   WAB 

Americans  who  are  so  proud  of  the  great 
peace  and  war  record  of  the  FBI  will  be 
ehncked  to  learn  that  that  agency  Is  losing 
valuable  personnel.  MiaralEns.  whose  city 
manager  Is  among  the  ex-FBI  agents,  will  be 
more  likely  to  recognize  that  fact  than  most. 

However,  the  passage  of  legislation  now 
pending  in  Congress  would  help  to  correct 
a  situation  In  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  official  family 
that  Is  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  recent 
resignations.  Senators  Sttlxs  BRroGFS,  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  WnxtAM  Lancer,  of 
North  Dakota — both  Republicans,  by  the 
way — propose  annuities  for  the  Invest^ative 
personnel  of  FBI  after  20  years  of  active 
service. 

This  type  of  law  was  enacted  by  the  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress  In  1946  to  cover  State 


Department  Foreign  Service— also  aufferlng 
from  personnel  problema — and  many  State 
and  local  police  agenclea  have  timliar  retire* 
uent  bencflts. 

liberalized  retirement  would  Induce  many 
special  agents  of  FBI  with  several  years  of 
e.xncrlence  to  remain  with  the  Bureau.  The 
FBI.  by  its  very  nature.  Is  a  young  msn's 
organization,  but  when  the  pressure,  long 
hours,  and  health  hazards  have  incapaci- 
tated special  agents,  FBI  still  needs  their 
experience. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  go  far 
toward  stabilization  of  the  personnel  of  FBI 
and  establishing  that  vital  agency  as  a  truly 
career  service.  Congress  should  act  for  a 
grateful  Nation  to  say  "thanks"  to  the  FBI 
in  a  practical  way.  Florldlaus  who  have  spe- 
cial reason  to  be  appreciative  for  FBI's  effi- 
cient network  headquartered  In  Miami  should 
let  Senators  Pepper  and  Holland  and  their 
Representatives  know  that  Florida  wants  no 
crippling  of  the  war  on  crime  and  saboteurs. 


Catholic  War  Veto'ans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
filing  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  which 
I  hope  will  receive  the  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  the  House.  This  or- 
ganization has  been  in  being  for  the  past 
12  years  and.  like  other  veteran  organi- 
zations, has  rendered  valuable  service  to 
oiu"  veterans  both  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  In  order  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  have  the  full  facts 
concerning  thl.^  worthwhile  piece  of 
legislation,  may  I  outline  to  you  the  his- 
tory and  other  interesting  data  pertain- 
ing to  this  patriotic  veteran  organization. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  were 
founded  in  1935  by  the  Reverend  Ed- 
ward J.  Higglns,  an  Army  chaplain  of 
World  War  I.  Father  Higglns  and  a 
group  of  veteran  friends  were  discuss- 
ing the  inroad  of  subversive  groups  in 
our  American  institutions  and  decided 
that  any  im-American  movement  would 
logically  first  strike  at  religion.  They 
then  determined  that  an  organization  of 
Catholic  veterans  who  had  served  their 
country  in  time  of  war,  and  who  held  an 
honorable  disphaige  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  country,  should  organize 
and  dedicate  themselves  to  God,  coim- 
try,  and  home.  From  this  humble  be- 
ginning at  Astoria,  Long  Island,  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  have  expanded  to 
an  organization  embracing  a  member- 
ship of  men  and  women  of  that  faith  in 
each  of  the  48  States. 

The  members  of  the  national  board 
of  officers  and  trustees  serve  without  re- 
muneration, defraying  all  their  own  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  their  Catholic 
War  Veterans  activities — that  this  has 
been  a  sacrifice  in  many  cases.  Is  an 
established  fact.  However,  having  been 
elected  to  the  highest  office  their  or- 
ganization can  bestow  upon  them,  they 
make  this  additional  contribution  in  an 
effort  to  better  serve  their  fellow  veter- 
ans— regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color — 


for  the  Catholic  War  Vctenin.i  extend 
the  helping  hand  to  comrades  of  all 
faiths,  and  members  of  their  families, 
regardless  of  race  or  color.  Dedicated 
to  Ood.  country,  and  home,  they  sub- 
scribe to  a  firm  belief  In  the  fatherhood 
of  Ood  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  and 
by  their  example  in  their  communities 
each  day,  they  live  up  to  these  important 
principles. 

Each  and  every  post  of  Catholic  War 
Veterans  has  a  welfare  officer  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  advising,  aid- 
ing, and  assisting  all  veterans  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  Welfare  officers  of  all 
Catholic  War  Veterans  units  have  organ- 
ized rehabilitation  committees,  and  ar- 
range for  one  or  more  members  to  be 
present  at  their  headquarters  each 
nisht.  at  specified  hour?,  to  assist  the 
veteran  and  members  of  his  family  with 
their  varied  problems,  at  no  charge. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  arranged  to  syndicate  a 
column.  The  Veterans  Aide,  which  has 
been  furnislied  gratis  to  some  50  news- 
papers each  week  and  to  over  500  in  the 
foreign-language  field.  This  coliunn  was 
established  in  a  sincere  effort  to  be 
of  greater  assistance  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  Arrangements  are  also 
made  with  radio  station  WINS  to  broad- 
cast from  9:15  to  9:30  each  Friday 
night  The  Veterans  Aide,  answering  the 
questions  of  veteran  listeners  and  their 
families. 

Prom  experience  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans realized  that  one  of  the  best  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents  is  authoritative  information. 
When  a  letter  is  received  from  a  news- 
paper reader,  or  radio  listener,  which  in- 
dicates the  writer  hsis  a  justifiable  claim 
or  reason  for  an  appeal,  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  send  to  him.  or  her,  tlie 
proper  Veterans*  Administration  forms 
with  advice  as  to  the  proper  filling  in, 
and  the  proccdtu-e  to  be  followed  in 
filing  same. 

Proud  of  their  heritage  as  Catholic 
veterans,  and  in  the  realization  that  from 
the  time  of  George  Washington's  vic- 
torious armies  down  to  the  present  global 
war.  Catholics  have  served  their  country 
in  large  numbers,  the  members  of  this 
organization  constantly  strive  to  be  wor- 
thy of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent George  Washington  in  a  letter  to 
Father  John  Carroll: 

It  is  the  duty  to  address  public  thanks 
to  our  Catholic  brethren,  as  to  them  we  are 
Indebted  for  every  late  success  over  the  com- 
mon enemy  In  Canada. 

As  well  as  to  the  recognition  granted 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Ciiicago.  of 
whom  he  wrote: 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

On  application  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in 
Chicago,  of  the  mUitary  hospital  In  Wash- 
ington, furnish  such  provisions  as  they  de- 
sire to  purchase  and  charge  the  same  to  the 
War  Department. 

And  again  of  the  words  of  gratitude  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  responding 
to  a  resolution  unanimoiL=ly  adopted  by 
the  archbishops  of  the  United  States: 

Makes  me  very  proud  Indeed  that  men  of 
such  Influence  should  act  in  so  large  a  sense 
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of  pstrtotlni  and  In  so  admlrabi*  fk  spirit  of 
devotion  to  our  common  country 

And  again  the  encouraging  words  of 
the  late  President  Franklin  D.  loosevelt, 
who.  in  5endlng  greetings  to  a  National 
Catholic  Action  and  Rehabilita  :ion  Con- 
ference of  the  Catholic  War  [Veterans, 
ntd: 


Ame  leans 


It  is  in  the  results  of  conf  eren  z*»  by  or- 
ganizations such  as  yours  that  the  whole 
world  may  come  to  know  of  the  Invaluable 
cooperatlan  which  our  Govemmei]  t  Is  receiv- 
ing from  Its  citizens  in  its  efforts  to  amelio- 
rate the  consequences  of  war 

On  behalf  of  your  fellow 
on  foreign  soil,  facing  enemy  stei  1 
fervent  prayer  for  their  preservat 
success  of  our  arms,  and  I  wlsl  i 
organization  continued  usefulnes  i 
In  this  conference  but  In  the 
cutlon  of  such  program  as  may 
for  the  dllBcult  days  which  lie 
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Again  last  June,  the  membsrship 
'  spired  to  greater  efforts  upon 
the  greetings  at  their  eleventh 
national     convention     from 
Harry  8.  Truman,  who  wrote 

These  are  days  when  organizs  t 
as  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
Increasingly  Important  In  the 
Nation  by  helping  direct  the  thoughts 
our  citizens  to  the  vast  problem^ 
version  confronting  us. 

I  Join  you  In  prayer  for  those 
who  have   made   the   supreme 
their  country  and  In  wn-Ung  for 
must  face  the  futtire  with  handicaps 
fered  In  defense  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  your  organ  ^tion 
long  endure  and  prosper  in 
Its  Ideals  "For  God.  For  Countfy 
Home." 


brave  men 

slicrl&ce  for 
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While  actively  and  intensel ' 
their  comrades  and  members 
families,  they  have  also  been 
In  the   forefront   as  defende^-s 
American  way  of  life.    They 
very  vigorous  in  their  oppositicjn 
munism  and  all  other  isms, 
elation  viith  the  other 
eran  groups  has  been  most 
their  files  contain  many  letter ; 
ranking  commanders  of  these 
pressing  appreciation  for  the 
eration  of  their  Catholic 
ates. 

Two  years  ago  they  presen 
House    Military    Affairs 
statement  on  compulsory  peacktime 
Itary  training  which  definitelji 
the  fact  that  it  was  no  hast 
but  that  it  had  been  the  resu  L 
research:    which   caused   the 
present  at  the  hearing  to  st  ite 
conclusion  of  National  Commander 
Caflrey's  cross-examination 
the  most  intelligent  and  mos 
live  statement  submitted  to 
many,  many  days  of  hearings 

More  recently  their  forthright 
on  behalf  of  displaced  persons 
again  produced  proof  of  th 
and  intelligent  approach  of 
ship  of  this  organization. 

Another  more  important 
also  reflects  credit  on  Brig 
T.  Hines.  at  the  time  Administrator 
Veterans'  AfTairs.  is  the  fac 
Catholic   War   Veterans 
recognition  as  an  accredited 
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ganization from  the  Administration,  and 
we  qtrote  General  Hines: 

Because  of  the  showing  made  concerning 
the  unselfish  purposes  of  the  organization 
and  the  potentialities  of  service  to  a  large 
group  of  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

This  in  a  letter  dated  July  25.  1940. 
from  General  Hines  extending  the  recog- 
nition by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  Catholic  War  Veterans. 

Harking  back  a  moment  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  welfare  officers  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  may  we  quote 
briefly  from  the  September  1&44  issue  of 
a  national  publication,  of  which  the 
writer,  after  spending  several  evenings 
with  different  representatives  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  reports  some  of 
the  varied  problems  their  trained  wel- 
fare officers  handled: 

Mothers  will  call  and  state  that  not  hav- 
ing had  a  letter  from  Jimmy  In  several 
months  they  are  worried;  a  father  will  drop 
In  to  tell  that  bis  boy  has  been  reported 
missing  in  action;  a  wife  will  aob  the  story 
of  the  word  Just  received  of  Tom's  capture  by 
the  enemy;  another  mother  will  inquire 
about  the  procedure  to  follow  to  have  John 
obtain  an  allotment  for  her;  CI  Joe  will 
stop  by  to  learn  what  procedure  to  follow 
to  reenter  his  college,  at  government  ex- 
pense, now  that  he  has  been  mustered  out 
of  service:  still  another  will  ask  for  the  de- 
tails of  borrowing  $1,000  from  his  Govern- 
ment to  aid  in  reestablishing  the  bUBlness 
he  left  to  answer  bis  country's  call;  while 
another  will  explain  that  he  wa.s  mustered 
out  on  a  20-percent  disability  and  now  his 
old  firm  will  not  reemploy  him  as  he  cannot 
pass  their  required  medical  examination;  a 
man  In  the  service  will  call  to  ask  that  his 
wife  on  the  west  coast — who  Is  expecting  a 
baby — be  contacted  by  the  CWV  and  strongly 
advised  to  take  advantage  of  the  prenatal 
care  the  Government  provided  for  the  wives 
of  her  sons  In  arms;  another  boy  In  service 
will  advise  that  he  expects  to  sail  soon  and 
his  mother  In  Oregon  has  been  writing  letters 
that  are  much  too  cheerful  and  will  the  CWV 
check  and  make  certain  that  she  is  well  and 
If  not  so  advise  him:  a  sister  calls  to  ask  how 
the  family  will  go  about  collecting  her 
brother's  Government  Insurance — he  was  re- 
ported killed  In  action  3  months  ago;  a  wife 
whose  husband  has  been  overseas  for  over  2 
years  requests  that  the  CWV  aid  her  In  ob- 
taining for  him  a  furlough  home — she's  so 
lonesome;  another  mother  whose  boy  was 
brought  home  wounded  and  has  since  passed 
on  at  the  Government  hospital  seeks  advice 
on  arranging  for  his  burial  In  a  National 
Cemetery:  still  another  father  reports  that 
his  son,  wounded,  has  been  returned  to  a 
west  coast  hospital,  and  asks  for  help  In 
having  the  boy  brought  East  to  a  hospital 
where  his  mother  can  visit  him;  and  so  It 
goes  night  In  and  night  out.  countless  peo- 
ple with  their  varied  problems  all  patiently 
listened  to  and,  more  Important,  properly 
aided.  : 

Of  course,  we  could  go  oil  for  hours 
telling,  for  example,  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  units  who  during  Christmas  week 
this  past  year  provided  numerous  gifts 
and  varied  entertainment  for  their  com- 
rades, still  hospitalized  from  both  World 
Wars,  or  of  weekly.  Sunday  visits,  to 
veterans'  hospitals  to  wheel  patients 
from  wards  to  chapels  to  attend  mass. 
But.  rather  would  we  stress  their  youth 
program;  rather  would  we  dwell  on  the 
visits  made  to  the  orphanages  of  differ- 
ent communities,  of  the  Christmas  par- 
ties arranged,  of  the  material  help  ex- 


tended, of  the  lively  interest  In  thes« 
young  boys  and  girls — future  American 
citizens.  Yes.  we  might  all  expect  their 
continuing  interest  in  their  comrades  in 
the  veterans*  hospitals  of  our  country, 
but  we  insist  that  this  important,  vital 
interest  in  these  youngsters,  who  are 
fatherless  and  motherless,  is  Important 
and  a  great  contribution,  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  these  United  States. 
The  varied  activities  sponsored  by  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans'  units  for  the 
youth  of  their  community  is  indeed  a 
contribution  to  the  continuance  of  pure, 
practical  Americanism. 

Our  Catholics-veterans  take  further 
pride  in  the  faOT  that^during  both  World 
Wars  the  Catnolic /population  of  our 
armed  foTf&SsJwere  more  than  double 
that  of  their  percentage  ratio  of  our 
national  population.  Americans  all — 
born  and  naturalized — they  are  proud  of 
their  heritage  as  Americans,  ever  ready 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion—ever ready  to  oppose  our  enemies, 
ever  ready  to  defend  our  democracy. 


Address  of  President  Manael  A.  Roxat, 
of  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  address  delivered  by  Pre.sident 
Manuel  A.  Roxas  in  Manila  on  or  about 
the  7th  day  of  March  1947.  This  address 
was  delivered  over  the  radio  from  Manila 
as  a  message  from  the  Philippine  Presi- 
dent to  his  people  upon  the  question  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Philip- 
pine Constitution  granting  certain  rights 
to  American  investors  seeking  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  Philippines.  The  proposed 
amendment  was  provided  for  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Trade  Act  passed  by  this  Congress 
last  year  and  ratified  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Philippines.  On  the  11th  day  of 
March  last  the  Filipino  people  went  to 
the  polls  and  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  about  10  to  1  voted  to  amend  their 
Constitution  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  Trade  Act. 

To  me.  as  an  American,  it  was  refresh- 
ing to  witness  the  act  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple in  supporting  by  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  what  is  essentially  a  pro- 
gram of  free  enterprise.  I  am  sure  that 
as  time  goes  by.  not  only  will  the  ties  of 
friendship  between  Filipinos  and  Ameri- 
cans be  broadened  and  strengthened  by 
the  effects  of  this  trade  act.  but  the  very 
foundations  of  democracy  both  here  and 
in  the  Orient  will  be  given  new  life  and 
vitality  by  a  rich  and  ever-growing  flood 
of  commerce,  based  not  upon  totalitarian 
state  controls,  but  upon  private  enter- 
prise thriving  in  free  democracy. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
will  read  the  address  of  President  Roxas. 
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It  Is  a  great  utterance,  not  only  in  Its 
clear,  sane  presentation  of  the  issues  In- 
volved in  the  recent  Philippine  election, 
but  also  because  of  the  clarity  and  elo- 
quence with  which  that  Filipino  states- 
man portrayed  to  his  people  some  of 
those  great  principles  and  truths  which 
must  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  think- 
ing of  every  people  who  are  to  remain 
free,  prosperous,  and  secure  in  their 
rights.  This  address  is  the  final  culmi- 
nation of  a  heroic  battle  led  by  President 
Roxas — a  battle  in  which  a  small  minor- 
ity received  inspiration  from  totalitarian 
sources  abroad,  sought  by  every  means, 
even  attempted  assassination,  to  confuse, 
delay,  and  mislead  a  young  nation  seek- 
ing to  lay  the  foundations  of  permanent 
welfare  and  liber-j  God  gave  us  Wash- 
ington in  our  national  infancy — He  has 
given  Roxas  to  the  Philippines. 

At  this  point  I  Introduce  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  address  of  President  Manuel  A. 
Roxas: 

My  countrymen,  I  address  this  final  mes- 
sage to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called 
parity  amendment.  I  wish  to  summarize 
my  views  as  briefly  and  concisely  as  possible. 
My  purpose  Is  to  review  the  true  nature  of 
the  Issue  at  stake. 

I  will  not  today  enter  into  a  lengthy  ex- 
planation of  the  varlovis  phases  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  wish  merely  to  synthesize  the  dls- 
ctisslcn  on  the  eve  of  a  decision  which  holds 
the  entire  future  of  our  Nation  in  Its  grasp. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  an  alternative  to  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  this  proposition. 
I  cannot  understand  how  any  Impartial, 
fair-minded,  and  patriotic  Filipino  can.  in 
good  conscience,  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
concede  that  there  are  apparently  plausible 
arguments  against  Its  approval.  There  are 
two  sides  to  every  question.  But  the  man 
of  Impartial  mind  must  weigh  all  arguments 
in  favor  and  all  arguments  against  any  prop- 
osition. The  fact  that  there  are  points 
against  a  proposition  must  not  prevail  If 
there  are  more  powerful  arguments  in  favor. 
The  sum  total  of  the  reasons  In  favor  of  the 
approval  of  this  amendment  Is  so  over- 
whelming and  the  arguments  against  It  are 
■o  completely  short  of  the  mark  that  I  can- 
not see  how  the  Filipino  people  can  do 
otherwise  than  to  give  the  constitutional 
amendment  a  reeotmding  vote  of  endorse- 
ment. 

THE    PCOPLX    CANNOT    BK    FOOLED 

Often  I  stand  back  and  ask  myself  how  It  Is 
possible  for  a  single  Issue  such  as  this  one 
to  become  so  confused  and  so  obscured  with 
selfish  and  partisan  considerations;  never 
has  a  simple  Issue  been  subject  to  so  many 
distortions  and  misrepresentations,  many  of 
them  willful  and  deliberate.  I  am  reas- 
sured only  by  the  knowledge  that  the  people, 
in  the  long  run,  cannot  be  fooled  or  misled 
by  lies  and  half-truths.  They  lose  faith  In 
continued  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice. 
In  this  is  the  great  strength  and  virtue  of 
democracy. 

That  Is  why  today,  although  victory  for 
the  amendment  Is  certain,  I  wish  to  talk  to 
my  countrymen,  to  set  the  record  straight, 
and  to  clarify  the  discussion  which  has  been 
so  thoroughly  beclouded  by  emotional  ap- 
peals and  political  harangues. 

What  Is  It  that  we  are  proposing  to  do? 
We  propose  to  amend  our  Constitution.  Is 
there  anything  essentially  wrong  In  that? 
We  have  amended  our  Constitution  before. 
We  might  find  occasion  to  amend  It  In  the 
futxire.  A  nation  which  Is  alive  and  grow- 
ing, which  Is  vital  and  dynamic,  adjusts  Itself 
to  situations  as  they  develop.  The  Consti- 
tution to  •  notable  document,  drawn  by  men 


of  vision  and  of  tmderstandlng.  They  did 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  foresee  all  the 
exigencies  and  emergencies  of  the  future. 
They  did  not  pretend  to  be  omniscient.  For 
\hat  reason  machinery  was  provided  for 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  We  are 
using  that  machinery  now.  There  Is  nothing 
sacrilegious  in  that.  It  Is  the  democratic 
way  of  meeting  new  needs  and  requirements. 
Because  men  may  make  errors,  erasers  were 
invented,  and  the  way  Is  provided  to  amend 
laws,  and  to  amend  even  the  Constitution. 

PSOC£EDn«C  CAtmOtJSLT 

Tet,  we  do  not.  in  this  case,  propose  to 
amend  the  Constitution  permanently.  We 
amend  the  Constitution  for  28  years.  After 
28  years,  this  amendment  will  automatically 
become  null  and  void.  It  will  cease  entirely 
to  have  force  and  effect.  But  if  we  ,find 
sooner  than  28  years  that  we  have  made  a 
mistake  in  this  amendment,  and  that  it  Is 
not  working  out  to  our  best  Interest,  we  can 
cancel  this  amendment,  on  6  months'  notice, 
or  on  5  years'  notice.  There  Is  nothing  Ir- 
revocable about  It.  There  Is  nothing  as- 
tounding about  it.  The  opponents  of  this 
amendment  would  have  us  think  that  we  ere 
stepping  off  a  tall  cliff  and  dashing  ourselves 
to  destruction  on  the  rocks  below.  What  a 
melodrama  of  the  imagination. 

Actually  we  are  proceeding  cautiously  with 
ovir  eyes  wide  open,  moving  forward  to  ex- 
plore the  future,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  suddenly  and  imexpectedly 
offered  us  to  escape  from  a  destruction- 
which  had  suddenly  been  visited  upon  us. 
The  opponents  of  this  proposal  would  para- 
lyze this  Nation  with  fear,  and  have  us  re- 
main frozen  In  the  wake  of  the  typhoon 
which  has  swept  over  us.  and  In  the  path  of 
another  which  Is  heading  our  way.  The 
storm  which  passed  over  us  and  which 
wrought  such  destruction  here  was  war;  the 
typhoon  which  now  threatens  us  is  economic 
disaster.  Yet  we  can  easily  avoid  disaster. 
We  are  avoiding  it.  and  moving  on  to  heights 
of  greater  prosperity  and  glory  than  we  ever 
knew  before.  The  war  brought  vis  misery 
and  devastation  but  it  also  brought  us  a 
golden  opportunity.  Shall  we  stand  still  In 
our  tracks  and  look  fearfully  behind  us,  or 
shall  we  move  courageously  forward,  and 
achieve  by  our  own  actions  our  salvation? 
The  opponents  of  this  amendment  offer  no 
alternative.  They  suggest  no  better  course 
of  action.  They  merely  try  to  stampede  us 
with  fear.  I  am  happy  that  they  have  not 
succeeded. 

WHAT  IS  PARTTTf 

Now  what  is  the  actual  issue  on  which  we 
will  vote?  ¥mat  is  Its  substance?  What 
are  Its  Implications?  What  Is  parity?  The 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  would 
grant  to  Americans,  for  a  period  of  28  years, 
the  privilege  of  equality  with  Filipinos  In 
certain  fields  of  economic  endeavor,  namely 
the  development  of  natural  resources  and 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  public 
utilities.  Those  fields  are  now  reserved  to 
Filipinos. 

Is  this  true  parity?  Of  course  it  Isn't. 
Americans  will  have  no  political  rights.  They 
will  be  unable  to  vote,  hold  public  office,  or 
obtain  employment  in  the  regular  Govern- 
ment service.  They  will  be  Ineligible  to  rep- 
resent our  Government  In  diplomatic  posts 
abroad,  or  to  participate  In  any  of  the  delib- 
erations by  which  this  nation  makes  its 
sovereign  decisions.  In  our  \a.w3,  there  are 
hundreds  of  economic  preferences  for  Filipino 
citizens:  In  the  practice  of  the  professions. 
in  the  distribution  of  Government  lands,  and 
In  eligibility  for  Government  contracts. 
Those  preferences  will  remain  xinmodlfied, 
except  as  we  may,  from  time  to  time,  choose 
to  amend  them.  That  Is  not  parity.  That  is 
not  equal  rights.  That  is  merely  the  ex- 
tensloD,  by  our  own  volition,  of  certain  spe- 


cial rights  to  American  cltisens.  Tti»t  exten- 
sion of  rights  is  provisional  and  temporary. 
We  can  recall  it  at  any  time  we  choose.  In 
any  event,  thoee  rights  will  expire  In  28 
years.  Is  that  an  abridgement  of  sovereignty? 
Of  course  not.  It  Is  an  exercise  of  aover- 
elgnty,  by  the  Filipino  people,  for  good  and 
stifflcient  reasons  of  national  policy. 

NO  KEASON   TO   FEAt 

It  is  true  that  our  constitution  In  Its  pres- 
ent form  reserves  to  FUlpiuoe  alone  the  spe- 
cial privileges  we  new  propose  to  grant  to 
Americans.  They  were  so  reserved  becatise 
we  rightly  feared  in  the  past  that  If  Amer- 
icans became  too  deeply  involved  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Philippines,  it  would  prej- 
udice out  struggle  for  Independence.  But 
we  now  have  our  independence.  And  the 
greatest  supporter  of  our  Independence  and 
of  owe  freedom  today  is  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  have  absolutely  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  United  States  Government  will 
in  any  way  modify  or  diminish  her  earnest 
desire  that  we  succeed  as  an  independent 
and  democratic  republic. 

We  had  a  recent  instance  in  which  an 
American,  Gen.  Ernest  Burt,  undertook  to 
buy  some  church  lands  which  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  desired  to  acquire  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  The  Government  took  steps 
to  cancel  this  sale.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment uttered  not  a  single  word  of  com- 
plaint, but  rather  supported  us  in  our  pro- 
gram. Is  this  the  kind  of  Government  to 
fear?  Of  coxirse,  there  are  unscrupulous  in- 
dividuals of  every  nationality  who  will  seek 
unfairly  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  regardless  of  the  public  in- 
terest. The  Government  Is,  and  will  be. 
constantly  alert  against  all  such  efforts  by 
persons  of  any  nationality.  In  the  case  of 
Americans,  you  can  count  on  yovir  Govern- 
ment, and  we  can  count  on  the  American 
Government,  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the 
Philippine  Republic  above  the  interest  of 
any  selfish  individual. 

TO    HELP    us   tEBtnLD 

The  United  States,  as  a  nation,  hac  gained 
the  greatest  glory  from  its  grant  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Philippines.  The  success  of 
the  Philippine  experiment  In  democracy  la 
the  brightest  Jewel  In  the  crown  of  American 
policy  In  the  Far  East.  Does  any  Filipino 
believe  for  a  moment  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  tarnish  that  Jewel  for  the 
sake  of  the  few  pesos  of  profit?  It  Is  so 
ridiculous  a  thought  that  It  Is  not  worthy 
of  serious  discussion.  But  the  opponents  of 
parity  lean  most  heavily  on  this  fear,  this 
completely  unwarranted  supposition.  They 
app>eal  to  your  nationalistic  aspirations  and 
ask  you  to  believe  that  the  United  States, 
which  spent  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
for  our  liberation,  which  Is  spending  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  our  rehabili- 
tation, which  spent  the  lives  of  60,000  Amer- 
icans on  this  very  soil  to  bring  us  freedom 
and  finally  Independence,  is  now  going  to 
rob  and  exploit  us.  Such  a  supposition  is 
denied  by  every  obvious  fact.  It  is  as  if  you 
were  asked  to  believe  that  your  ovm  fathers 
and  mothers,  who  raised  and  tended  you 
throughout  your  lives,  should  now  be  locked 
out  of  your  homes  In  their  old  age  because  cf 
the  fear  that  they  might  suddenly  steal  your 
possessions  from  you. 

The  American  people,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, look  upon  us  as  their  offspring,  off- 
spring no  longer  dependent,  who  must  staxKl . 
on  our  own  feet  as  soon  as  poeslble.  but  who 
will  retain  the  love  and  care  of  our  former 
guardians  as  long  as  we  shall  live.  Any 
individual  American  who  abuses  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Philippines  is  as  much  a  tres- 
passer against  the  principles  of  his  own  Gov- 
ernment as  against  the  Philippines.  Our 
special  hospitality  Is  extended  to  Amrtlons 
for  one  ptirposc,  to  enable  Americana  to  help 
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US   rebuild  our  country,  to   maki  i 
richer  and  more  fruitful  land.     It  li 
some  Americans  will  make  a  pro  It 
this  undertaking.     That  Is  only  r 
In  order  to  make  a  profit,  they 
quired  to  contribute  In  a  much  greater 
ure  to  the  profit  of  the  PhlUpp 
will  give  Jobs  to  the  people;  they 
houses  and  roads:  they  will  provi 
U^t  and  power  and  buy  goods  and 
to  the  Government.    Is  that  a 

If  an  American  should  Eet  up 
mill    In    Mindanao    and.  import 
from  America  and  hire  laborers 
houses,  tf  he  should  produce  In 
mill   plywood,  and   timber,   and 
sashes,  snd  toothpicks,  and  t)cx9s 
graph  poles,  and  prefabricated 
that  be  robbing  the  Philippines  of 
Or  would  It  be  adding  to  dur  natioiJBl 

If  r.n  American  explored  some 
ur.cxplored   territory   and   found 
ore.  and  sunk  a  mine,  and  e«tabllsfted 
roed  line  to  transport  that  chromiijm 
gave  Jobs  to  hundreds  of  our  peoj 
up  the  ere.  and  paid  hundreds  of 
ers  to  transport  it.  and  paid  out 
come  thousands  of  dollars  to  th 
ment  for  the  support  of  schools 
building  of  reads   and   hospitals 
munity   facilities,   woulr*    we    be 
poorer? 

If  an  American  went  to  any  of 
or  municipalities  where  there  are 
busses,  electric  lights,  telephone 
gas.  and  established  a  public  util 
Ing  one  of  these  services,  employlii 
pie.  building  plants  and  facilities 
we  be  letter  off?     Yet   these  arc 
things    that    the    opponents    of 
afraid  of.    The.'^e  are  the  things 
you    against.      These   are    the    tt^ngs 
would  keep  out  of  the  Philippine; 
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Filipinos,    of   course,    have    the 
they  have  always  had  the  privilege 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  we 
to  permit  Amerlcaru  to  do      The 
that    there   are   not   enough 
have  the  capital  or  who  have  the 
experience,  and  technical  means 
things   now.     The   Government, 
not  and  cannot  possibly  obtain  the 
do  all  these  things.     Only  private 
do   them.     The  Government   will 
thing  It  can.     In  areas  where  prlv 
will  not  venture,  the  Government 
the    Initiative.     But    the    Gov 
only  be  able  to  push  ahead  with 
gram  of  Its  own.  If  It  receives 
revenue  from  taxation  of  private 
and  If  the  national  economy  Is 
{vcsperous  enough  to  warrant  the 
money  to  your  Government 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
ment  has  the  right,  under  otir 
proprlate  at  any  time,  with  prope 
satlon.  public  uUlitles.  If 
deemed  by  the  Government  to  be 
tlonal    Interest.     The    Government 
authorized,  under  the  constitu 
quire  landed  estates  and  agrictilt 
by  the  process  of  expropriation,  foi 
tlon  to  tenants  and  the  people, 
emment  has  all  the  power  and 
needs  to  protect  the  public 
prevent  selfish   exploitation. 
the  remotest  chance  that  we 
peded  In  any  way,  at  any  time.  In 
Bute    and    Impartial    exercise    of 
thorlty  t>y  any  foreign  governmei  i 
prejudice  of  either  our  national 
or  the  Interest  of  any  substantia: 
our  own  people.     We  have  alread^ 
determination      In      that 
United  Slates  Government  has 
entire  history  of  Its  relations  wttt 
eated  any  desire  to  the  contrary. 

America  was  sovereign  here  foH  50  years. 
At  the  end  ot  that  period,  how  ma  ly  Amerl- 
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can  civilians  were  there  In  the  Philippines? 
Approximately  10.000.  How  many  of  these 
10,000  were  laborers?  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  one.  They  were  all  businessmen  and 
technical  men,  traders  and  engineers,  forest- 
ers and  teachers,  bankers  and  industrialists. 
America  does  not  export  laborers:  she  Im- 
ports them.  There  are  15  times  as  many 
Filipinos  in  the  United  States  as  there  are 
Americans  In  the  Philippines.  For  every 
American  who  wants  to  come  to  the  Philip- 
pines, there  are  a  thousand  Filipinos  who 
want  to  go  to  America.  Should  we  be 
afraid  then  that  our  coiuitry  will  be  over- 
run with  Americans? 

AMERICANS  WILL  TRAIN  t7S 

When  Americans  first  came  to  the  Philip- 
pines how  many  of  our  people  were  engineers, 
businessmen,  plant  managers,  teachers,  and 
scientists?  Very  few.  The  number  of  Fili-^ 
pines  who  entered  the  managerial  and  pro- 
fessional class  under  the  American  regime 
was  legion.  That  was  part  of  the  process  of 
preparing  us  for  independence.  Have  we  any 
reason  to  believe  that  this  process  will  be 
lessened  now  that  we  are  independent?  The 
Americans  who  come  here  will  train  us  in 
the  latest  methods  of  technology  and  science 
and  business  management,  just  as  they  have 
been  training  us  for  the  past  50  years.  We 
should  welcome  them,  rather  than  express 
fears,  foolish  and  senseless  feara.  from  their 
coming. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  American 
capital  will  come  to  the  Philippines  even  if 
we  do  not  pass  the  parity  amendment.  This 
Is  probably  true.  American  bu-sinessmen  will 
come  here,  sooner  or  later,  to  sell  automobiles, 
refrigerators,  hardware,  electric  equipment. 
Just  as  American  businessmen  go  all  over  the 
world  to  sell  these  products  of  American  fac- 
tories. But  that  is  not  the  kind  of  capital 
we  need.  We  have  enough  traders  and  sellers 
In  the  Philippines.  We  have  no  objection  to 
such  American  capital,  but  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  capital  that  we  are  especially  interested  in. 

What  we  need  is  productive  capital,  capital 
that  will  be  invested  in  manufacttu-ing.  in  the 
very  facilities  that  the  Philippines  need  most 
of  all  to  build  a  richer  and  more  plentiful 
eccnomy.  Such  American  capital  will  not 
come  here  unless  our  constitution  Is  amend- 
ed. Such  American  capital  would  prefer  to 
remain  in  the  United  States  where  there  are 
unlimited  opportimities  and  where  there  Is 
an  assurance  of  complete  safety.  Such 
American  capital.  If  It  is  to  be  exported  at  all, 
will  be  exported  to  lands  where  special  pro- 
vision Is  made  to  protect  and  safeguard  It. 
Such  provision  Is  being  made  today  in  mai.y 
countries  of  the  world,  in  Belgium,  In  Hol- 
land, in  France,  in  China.  In  South  America. 
How  much  more  proper  that  such  capital 
should  come  here,  to  a  nation  with  which  the 
United  States  is  bound  by  unbreakable  ties 
of  friendship,  common  language,  common 
principles,  military  cooperation,  and  a  com- 
mon history? 

Shall  we  not  show  our  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  that  country  and  thus  induce  its 
citizens  to  show  tis  a  preference  in  their 
financial  ventures?  Or  shall  we  show  Amer- 
ica that  we  are  suspicious  and  selfish  and 
mean? 

WX   ARX    DKFZMSXLZSS  I 

If  we  should  make  that  kind  of  demonstra- 
tion by  rejecting  the  parity  amendment. 
America  will  have  reason  to  reexamine  ner 
attitude  toward  tis.  Our  entire  foreign 
policy,  so  firmly  based  on  otir  special  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States,  would  have 
to  be  reoriented.  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever great  our  pride  In  Independence,  that 
we  are  a  small  nation,  presently  poor  and 
defenseless.  In  a  world  far  from  stabilized, 
no  small  nation  today  Is  without  Its  special 
ties  with  a  greater  or  stronger  power.  Do 
we  prefer  to  establish  special  ties  with 
China,  with  Buasia,  «r  with  France?     I  do 


not  think  so.  History  has  made  our  deci- 
sion for  us  and  for  this  we  must  be  fer- 
vently thankful.  We  have  the  privilege,  for 
which  every  other  nation  In  the  world  would 
pay  In  billions,  of  a  special  position  In  rela- 
tion to  the  United  States.  That  position 
Is  our  greatest  asset  today.  It  is  an  asset 
which  we  cannot  buy  for  any  amount  of 
money.  It  lends  us  prestige,  strength,  se- 
curity, and  economic  support. 

The  United  States  Is  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  powers,  perhaps  the  greatest.  The 
Philippines  Is  a  small,  war-devastated,  and 
newly  arrived  nation.  Our  total  national 
Income  is  less  than  that  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  The  United  States  treats  with  us 
as  with  an  equal  and  deals  with  us  as  with 
an  equal.  But  we  are  not  actually  an  equal. 
How  could  we  be?  When  the  United  States 
Congress  passes  a  law,  that  law  affects  150,- 
OOO.COO  people  directly,  and  the  entire  world 
Indirectly.  When  the  United  States  makes 
arrangements  with  us.  It  involves  her  ar- 
rangements with  every  country  of  the  world. 
Every  detail  and  aspect  of  America's  activi- 
ties In  the  International  field  are  studied 
intensely  in  every  chancellery  of  the  earth. 
What  we  do.  scarcely  raises  a  ripple.  Actions 
taken  in  W^ashington  can  spread  consterna- 
tion over  the  entire  earth.  A  concession  to 
the  Philippines  sets  up  a  clamor  from  a  score 
of  other  nations  seeking  similar  concessions, 
pointing  to  similar  sacrifices  and  similar 
needs.  Yet  the  United  States  of  America 
maintains  with  us.  both  In  form  and  in  sub- 
stance, absolute  equality.  In  most  aspects 
of  our  relationship,  the  lack  of  equality  and 
reciprocity  is  In  our  favor,  certainly  In  sub- 
stance. If  not  in  form. 

Under  the  Bell  Trade  Act,  the  United  States 
grants  us  8  years  of  free  trade  In  the  Ameri- 
can market.  The  United  States  would  not 
grant  free  trade  to  any  other  country  In  the 
world,  regardless  of  the  benefits  Involved. 
It  is  true  that  American  products  are  granted 
8  years  of  free  trade  In  the  Philippines:  that 
Is  a  concession  which  Is  virtually  meaning- 
less to  America. 

TARUT  WOtnjJ  RAISE  PRICES 

A  tariff  on  United  States  goods  would  be 
a  tax  on  PhUlpplne  consumers.  America  can 
sell  her  goods  today  and  for  the  next  10 
years  at  her  price  anywhere  In  the  world 
Every  automobile  that  Is  sold  In  the  Philip- 
pines could  be  sold  a  hundred  times  over 
anywhere  else,  including  the  United  States 
Every  refrigerator,  every  Item  of  construc- 
tion material,  could  be  sold  at  the  same 
price  anywhere.  Including  America's  home 
market. 

If  we  applied  our  tariff  to  American  goods. 
It  would  not  decrease  the  Income  to  Ameri- 
can exporters  but  would  merely  Increase  the 
price  to  ourselves.  If  we  applied  tariffs  to 
American  construction  materials  and  auto- 
mobiles, iron,  steel,  refrigerators,  typewriters, 
books,  and  textiles,  our  people  would  be  able 
to  buy  less  because  they  would  be  forced  to 
pay  more.  Prices  would  go  up  here  to  the 
extent  of  the  tariff.  The  American  exporters 
would  get  Just  as  much  from  us. 

The  Philippine  Government  would  receive 
tariff  revenue,  but  It  would  be  revenue  from 
taxation  on  our  consumers  and  would  not 
result  In  a  peso  of  additional  Income  for 
the  nation.  A  tariff  would  be  useless  In  our 
present  situation,  because  of  the  minimum 
amount  of  competition  from  the  other  ex- 
porting nations  of  the  world.  For  some 
years  to  come,  a  tariff  applied  to  American 
goods  would  defeat  our  primary  naUonal 
purpose  of  lowering  the  cost  of  living.  We 
already  levy  high  consumption  taxes  on  goods 
from  America,  as  a  source  of  Govei  nment 
revenue.  To  apply  Urlffs  to  canned  food, 
flour,  and  construction  equipment,  for  In- 
stance, would  further  skyrocket  the  cost  of 
living  and  would  Impose  new  hardships  on 
the  groups  of  our  people  least  able  to  afford 
such  an  increase. 
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The  same  would  be  true,  should  we  apply 
an  export  tax.  except  In  that  case,  otir  pro- 
ducers would  be  the  losers.  All  the  com- 
modities we  ship  to  America  enter  a  competi- 
tive market  there.  The  price  for  which  we 
sell  our  goods  Is  established  by  the  price  for 
similar  goods  charged  by  American  pro- 
ducers and  by  producers  from  other  coun- 
tries. If  we  raise  the  price  to  American  Im- 
porters by  applying  an  export  tax.  we  lose 
the  market.  The  only  alternative  wovild  be 
for  our  own  producers  to  absorb  the  tax. 
That,  also.  Is  contrary  to  our  national  policy. 

What  we  are  really  planning  for  Is  the  day 
when  otir  own  home-produced  goods  can  be 
sold  In  the  Philippine  market.  When  that 
day  comes,  we  can  restrict,  by  quota  or  other- 
wise, the  Importation  of  such  American 
goods  as  come  into  competition  with  our  own 
domestic  products. 

That  Is  the  reason  America  esubllshes 
quotas  on  our  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Practically  every  one  of  our  commodities, 
with  the  exception  of  abaca,  comes  into  com- 
petition with  materials  produced  In  the 
United  States.  If  It  were  not  for  our  special 
relationship  with  the  United  States,  we 
would  be  able  to  export,  only  a  few  com- 
modities in  any  amount  to  America.  Let  us 
take  copra  as  an  example.  Copra  finds  a 
ready  market  In  the  United  States  because 
of  a  preferential  processing  tax  in  our  favor. 
Every  pound  of  coconut  oil  made  from  copra 
from  sources  other  than  the  Philippines,  pays 
a  tax  In  the  United  States  of  two  cents 
more  than  coconut  oil  from  Philippine  copra. 
The  effect  of  that  provision  Is.  In  ordinary 
times,  to  assure  us  that  all  the  coconut  oil 
made  In  the  United  States  will  be  made  from 
Philippine  copra.  If  that  preferential  tax 
were  not  In  effect,  eventually  copra  from 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies  and  the  Caribbean, 
where  wages  are  now  much  lower  than  those 
In  the  Philippines,  would  flood  the  American 
market  and  drive  much  of  our  copra  frcan 
that  market. 

IN    FAVOR    OF    THX    PHILIPPINES 

It  SO  happens  that  there  Is  today  a  shortage 
of  fats  and  oils  In  the  world,  and  our  copra 
Is  at  a  premium.  But  that  shortage  will  not 
last  very  long.  As  soon  as  the  production 
of  fats  and  oils  from  other  countries  regains 
Its  prewar  level,  most  of  our  copra  must  be 
sold  In  the  United  States,  or  It  will  not  be 
sold  at  all.  Under  the  Bell  Trade  Act,  we  are 
guaranteed  a  2-cent  preference  for  our  copra 
for  28  years.  The  United  States  gets  no  such 
preference  In  the  Philippine  market  for  any 
American  product.  This  Is  completely  unre- 
clprocal  In  favor  of  the  Philippines  and  af- 
fects the  most  widespread  Industry  in  all  the 
PhUlpplnes.  There  Is  no  counterbalancing 
grant  of  privilege  to  the  United  States  In  the 
Bell  Act. 

If  we  reject  the  parity  provisions,  and  thus 
violate  the  executive  trade  agreement  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  w*  stand  In  early 
danger  of  losing  our  preferred  market  for 
copra  In  the  United  States.  Before  long,  we 
would  face  a  crisis  In  the  copra  Industry. 
Where  would  we  get  any  Income  from  abroad? 
There  are  no  cash  markets  anjrwhere  In  the 
world  to  take  the  place  of  the  American 
market. 

Some  of  the  spokesmen  against  parity  have 
made  the  statement  that  while  the  Philip- 
pines gets  free  trade  in  America  for  only  8 
years,  America  gets  free  trade  In  the  Philip- 
pines for  28  years.  That  Is  nothing  but  a  lie. 
Those  who  make  such  a  statement  make  it 
either  out  of  ignorance  or  our  of  pure  frantic 
Invention.  The  trade  provisions  are  exactly 
reciprocal  for  both  countries — 8  years  of  free 
trade  and  20  years  of  gradually  Increasing 
tariff.  Moreover,  In  the  case  of  coconut  oil, 
cofQage.  cigars  and  tobacco,  the  Philippines 
Is  provided  free  trade  for  28  years  and  not 
for  n  years,  but  on  a  diminishing  quota  basis. 
The  quota  will  decrease  but  there  will  be  no 


tariff  duty  whatsoever.  That  Is  because  any 
tariff  on  these  products  would  result  in  their 
exclusion  from  the  American  market.  Here 
again  the  United  States  has  made  a  com- 
pletely unreciprocal  provision  in  our  favor. 
Mo  such  concession  is  granted  to  American 
goods  coming  into  the  Philippines;  and  al- 
though we  have  no  quotas  on  American 
goods,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  law  to  pre- 
vent us  from  establishing  them.  There  Is 
no  re:;son  to  establish  them  now.  Should* 
American  goods  ever  come  into  competition 
with  our  own  domestically  manufactiu-ed 
goods,  we  can  and  will  establish  quotas. 

A  GSNZaOOS  GESTUSX 

In  all  major  respects,  the  Bell  Act  Is  com- 
pletely reciprocal:  in  some  respects  It  is  un- 
reciprocal in  our  favor.  It  is  unequal,  but 
unequal  to  the  United  States  rather  than  to 
the  Philippines.  The  American  Congress  was 
not  trying  to  make  a  bvisiness  deal  with  us 
when  they  passed  the  Bell  Act:  they  were  try- 
ing to  do  something  generous  for  us.  Any 
country  in  the  entire  world,  great  or  small, 
would  gladly  accept  the  Bell  Act  In  every 
particular,  including  the  parity  provision.  If 
the  United  States  would  agree  to  it.  But.  of 
course,  the  United  States  Congress  wotild 
never  make  such  a  grant  to  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  And  yet  some  few  of  us  in 
the  PhlllFpines,  instead  of  being  grateful, 
are  being  contentious  and  are  claiming  that 
the  United  States  Is  trying  to  rob  us. 

Representatives  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment of  the  previous  administration  begged 
and  Implored  the  United  States  Government 
to  grant  us  free  trade  after  independence. 
Some  of  the  very  same  people,  who  even 
opposed  Independence  because  It  would  cut 
off  free  trade,  are  now  saying  that  free  trade 
is  bad  for  our  economy.  Permanent  free 
trade  with  the  United  States  may  not  be 
beneficial  to  the  Philippines:  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  for  the  immediate  rehabilitation 
and  expansion  of  our  economy,  temporary 
free  trade  is  absolutely  essential.  The  will- 
ingness of  the  United  States  to  grant  us  free 
trade  and  preferential  trade  relations  for  28 
years  shows  the  generosity  and  great-hearted- 
ness  of  that  coimtry.  For  that  we  must  be 
grateful.  I  believe  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  Filipino  people  are.  and  will  be,  eternally 
grateful. 

GRANTS  CS  PEXFERENCES 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  Bell  Trade 
Act  which  is  not  reciprocal,  again  in  our 
favor.  The  United  States  grante  us  prefer- 
ences based  on  the  special  tariff  rates  granted 
many  years  ago  to  Cuba.  In  other  words, 
we  not  only  get  the  same  discount  given  to 
the  preferred  country  of  Cuba,  but  we  are 
required  to  pay  only  a  fraction  of  the  dis- 
count price.  We  grant  no  such  favor  to  the 
United  States  because  we  grant  no  discount 
to  anybody.  We  are  coupled  with  Cuba  as  a 
favored  customer  and  are  given  terms  far 
better  than  Cuba  for  a  period  of  28  years. 

The  foolish  argument  is  made  that  we 
would  get  into  trouble  with  other  countries 
because  we  propose  to  grant  special  privileges 
to  the  United  States.  We  are  granting 
special  privileges  to  American  citizens  for 
our  own  benefit  and  not  for  the  benefit  at 
America.  We  are  granting  such  privilege*, 
in  association  with  the  tremendous  conces- 
sions and  grants  being  given  us  by  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
coxmtry  in  the  world  which  is  either  capable 
or  willing  to  grant  us  benefits  similar  to 
those  coming  from  America,  nor  Is  there  any 
reason  for  any  country  to  do  so.  The  Bell 
Act  and  the  Tydings  War  Damage  Act  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  program  of  our  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  and 
are  based  upon  the  special  relation  between 
our  two  countries,  a  relationship  sealed  In 
the  blood  of  heroes  at  both  nationalities  dur- 
ing the  recent  war. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  Americans, 
backed  by  huge  combinations  of  capital,  by 


Wall  Street,  will  run  all  Filipinos  out  of 
business,  and  that  Filipinos  will  not  be  able, 
with  their  small  capital  accumulations,  to 
compete.  This  argument  is  another  emo- 
tional appeal  which  does  not  bear  up  tinder 
factual  examination. 

Some  American  capital  Is  already  here, 
selling  American  products  In  the  Philippines, 
and  buying  Philippine  products  for  the 
United  States.  There  are  Am.erican  banks 
here.  I  have  net  noticed  that  they  have 
driven  any  Pillpinos  out  of  business.  And 
whether  or  not  we  reject  the  constitutional 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  enterprise  of 
these  American  firms  one  way  or  the  other. 

NO    IMFCRIALISM    POSSIBLC 

The  really  big  accumtilatlons  of  American 
capital  are  not  especially  Interested  In  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Philippines.  Thers 
Is  a  very  good  reason  for  that.  We  have  very 
few  resources  which  are  not  present  in  much 
greater  quantities  in  the  United  States.  Our 
iron  ore  could  not  be  mined  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States.  Our  coal  could  not  be 
dug  for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  We 
raise  no  cotton  here  for  American  cotton 
mills.  If  American  capital  could  be  Induced 
to  come  here  for  the  development  of  those 
resources,  it  would  be  only  on  the  basis  of 
Industries  established  here,  steel  and  textile 
industries,  not  to  supply  factories  and  mllla 
In  the  United  States,  but  for  the  purpose  oC 
exporting  to  the  Orient,  and  for  the  Philip- 
pine home  market.  Yet  the  very  definition 
of  imperialism  is  the  exploitation  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  small  country  to  support  the  In- 
dustry of  a  larger  power.  No  such  relation- 
ship is  possible  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  big  American  companies  come  here  to 
sell  and  not  to  buy.  They  will  be  unaffected 
by  the  parity  amendment.  The  type  of  capital 
which  we  want  to  Induce  to  come  to  the 
Philippines  Is  productive  capital  for  Invest- 
ment in  manufacturing,  processing,  and  pro- 
ducing. That  kind  of  capital  Is  small-  and 
medium-sized  capital  and  is  almost  invari- 
ably accompanied  by  technical  skill  and 
know-how,  a  technical  skill  and  know-how 
which  we  In  the  PhUlpplnes  largely  lack. 
How  many  In  this  country  could  make  nylon, 
pr  plastics,  or  machine  tools,  or  cotton 
spindles,  or  even  lipstick?  Yet  those  are  ex- 
actly the  kinds  of  enterprises  which  we  most 
urgently  need  In  the  Philippines;  those  en- 
terprises are  associated  with  the  development 
of  natural  resources  •  •  •  of  timber,  iron, 
coal,  and  chemical  ores.  We  should  and  must 
welcome  Americans  to  help  us  develop  such 
industries  and  undertakings. 

We  single  out  Americans,  because  we  know 
and  trust  Americans,  and  because  we  hava 
confidence  that  the  American  Government 
will  not  abuse  the  fact  that  American  na- 
tionals are  engaged  in  these  enterprises  here, 
and  is  primarily  interested  in  the  success  of 
our  democratic  growth  and  expansion.  We 
single  out  Americans,  because  Americans  have 
the  capital  and  have  the  know-how.  There 
is  no  other  nation  In  the  world  which  repre- 
sents such  a  happy  combination  to  meet  our 
requirements. 

WE  NEED  TECHNICAL  UKN 

We  want  and  need  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technical  men  who,  accompanied  by 
capital  for  investment,  would  bring  to  the 
Philippines  the  know-how  of  the  twentieth 
century,  to  help  us  decrease  cur  dependence 
on  hand  labor  and  help  us  catch  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  technology  and  modem 
Industrial  and  agrlculttiral  methods. 

Is  there  any  threat  that  Americans  will  ae- 
quire  vast  areas  of  our  farm  land?  There  la 
no  such  danger.  In  the  first  place.  Ameri- 
cans do  not  go  abroad  for  agriculttiral  pur- 
poses. Their  land  is  rich  enough  at  home. 
Moreover,  we  have  a  law  against  the  acqtilsl- 
tion  by  any  individual  or  corporatlcm  of  any 
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They  would  like  to  continue  as  the  mislead- 
era  of  the  people,  to  prate  about  social  in- 
justice and  do  nothing  about  It,  to  recount 
the  miseries  of  the  poof  and  yet  do  nothing 
to  relieve  them,  to  describe  the  evils  of  cap- 
Italism  and  yet  do  nothing  to  make  us  all 
capitalists. 

There  Is  something  in  common  between 
these  two  schools  of  thought.  I  have 
searched  for  a  long  time  to  find  It,  and  t  Is 
this:  Neither  of  them  believes  In  free  jm- 
petltlon  nor  it.  true  democracy.  Neither  of 
them  believe  In  the  development  here  of 
a  strong  home -owning,  land-owning  middle 
class.  One  group  believes  in  a  rule  by  an  eco- 
nomic aristocracy;  the  other  believes  in  a 
dictatorship  by  popular  demagogs.  Both 
groups  have  no  use  for  democracy,  for  the 
great  middle  class,  for  free  enterprise,  for 
freedom,  liberty,  and  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. That  is  the  basis  for  their  alliance. 
One  is  a  group  that  believes  Im  rule  by  a 
monopoly  of  tiie  wealthy:  the  other  group 
believes  In  dictatorial  riile  by  an  oligarchy 
of  political  den.agogs.  Both  distrust  democ- 
racy and  the  common  people.  They  see  In 
ptTity  a  threat  to  their  own  selfish  ambi- 
tions. One  grcup  would  like  the  continua- 
tion of  the  statjs  quo;  the  other  group  would 
like  to  reverse  the  status  quo  so  that  they 
themselves  could  have  power.  But  neither 
group  wishes  to  do  anything  to  make  this 
country  grow  and  expand,  to  give  economic 
and  political  eqiiality  to  all  the  people,  to 
make  this  Nation  a  prosperous,  thriving,  and 
free  democracy 

vicious    ABCtJMINTS, 

Among  the  arguments  which  are  cited 
against  parity  Is  the  one  that  we  need  not 
pay  the  price  of  parity  in  order  to  obtain  war 
damages,  and  that  since  only  th«  rich  wcu'.d 
receive  war  damages  In  excess  of  ri.OOO,  the 
common  peupln  would  suffer  no  Injury  In 
rtjectliut  parity.  This  argument  is  so  vicious 
that  It  must  bs  Answered.  The  Onlted  States 
Congress  provided  9400,000.000  for  war  dam- 
ages to  private  individuals.  But  Congress 
stipulated  explicitly  that  the  first  claim  on 
war  damage  was  to  bs  held  by  tbs  plain  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines  by  those  who  suffered 
no  mors  than  1*1,000  in  war  damages.  Was 
this  a  provision  mads  by  a  Cobgrus  domi- 
nated by  Wall  Street?  No,  It  ^as  a  provi- 
sion aimed  at  helping  the  poor  and  the  un- 
fortunate. Yet  It  was  the  same  Congress 
that  enacted  the  parity  provision. '  We  know 
today  that  9400  000  000  will  pay  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  actual  war  damages.  The  large 
claimants  for  wnr  damages  will  receive  but  a 
small  percentage  of  their  claims.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  our  national  economic  needs, 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  Is  a  good  provision 
because  It  would  not  insure  th«  Investment 
of  this  money  In  productive  enterprise.  But 
nevertheless  It  is  part  of  the  law.  But  If 
we  reject  parity,  none  of  our  large  Industries 
and  enterprises  can  be  rehabilitated.  Sugar 
mills,  coconut  mills,  and  cordage  factories 
will  be  unable  to  receive  even  a  small  down 
payment  on  the  money  they  need  to  rehabil- 
itate their  enterorlses.  Is  It  a  matter  of  dis- 
interest to  tbs  Filipino  psopls  that  these 
undertakings  will  be  left  destroyed  and 
dtvaatatsd?  Is  it  not  to  our  btbefit  to  have 
our  sugar  Indus ury  and  our  cooonut  oil  in* 
dtutry  rtrlvsd,  lo  that  they  may  employ  our 
psopls  and  pay  taxes  to  the  Qnvernment? 
Regardless  of  what  Individuals  may  receive 
thois  paymsnts,  thoss  payments  will  be  paid 
In  the  Phillpplr.es  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Phlllpins  sconomy.  That  is  another  stipula- 
tion of  tbs  American  law.  It  u  iftiort-sightsd 
Indssd,  and  tIcious.  to  say  that  the  Filipino 
psopls  will  loss  nothing  If  tbsst  larger  pay- 
ments, which  may  represent  only  a  small 
fraction  of  tbs  whole,  ars  not  mads.  To 
thoss  who  would  make  such  an  argument,  Z 


advise  you  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  They  are 
nothing  but  misleaders  of  the  people.  They 
do  not  have  the  interests  of  the  Nation  at 
heart. 

CMLUcrrzD  ruTuxz 

Let  tis  think  this  matter  out  clearly.  Let 
us  put  passion,  prejudice,  and  fear  behind 
us.  Let  us  face  boldly  our  unlimited  future. 
Let  us  not  echo  the  prophets  of  disaster 
who  say  that  since  we  survived  under  the 
Japanese  we  can  certainly  survive  today 
without  the  Americans.  How  many  of  us 
would  like  to  return  to  these  dark  and  evil 
days?  Did  we  not  think  during  those  days 
that  It  would  be  better  to  die  than  to  con- 
tinue to  live  under  those  conditions?  Did 
we  not  survive  merely  by  clinging  to  the 
hope  that  America  would  return  and  would 
liberate  tis? 

It  Is  only  some  of  the  rich  and  the  un- 
principled who  fared  well  under  the  Japa- 
nese. They  are  the  very  same  people  who 
today  are  urging  you  to  defeat  parity.  Do 
not  heed  them;  do  not  listen  to  them. 
They  are  the  archangels  of  fear.  They  are 
the  spokesmen  of  chaos.  They  are  the 
adherents  of  the  paganism  of  eternal  poverty 
strife,  and  disorder.  They  are  the  extreme 
revolutionaries  and  the  extreme  reactionaries 
who  basically  distrust  democracy.  I  know 
the  Filipino  people  will  not  follow  those 
voices. 

There  Is  no  alternative  to  the  approval  of 
this  amendment.  Those  who  urge  its  rejec- 
tion are  either  blind  or  recklessly  irrespon- 
sible Should  this  amendment  be  defeated, 
we  face  much  more  than  the  immediate  loss 
of  certain  benefits  and  payments  from  the 
United  States  Government.  That  Is  only 
the  smallest  loss  we  will  suffer.  Otir  real 
loss,  the  real  catastrophe  would  be  the 
wreckage  of  the  only  possible  plan  we  could 
have  for  the  early  rehabilitation  and  Imme- 
diate development  of  our  national  poten- 
tialities. Science  Is  on  the  march  every- 
where In  the  world.  Bvsry  psople  is  press- 
ing forward  to  Industrialize,  to  mechanize, 
to  harness  the  natural  elements  through 
the  machlns,  and  to  master  tbs  machine  to 
serve  man. 

tONO  BTHrDBS 

At  tbe  same  time  the  warning  baa  been 
served,  by  horrible  International  example, 
that  those  people  who  give  up  freedom  In 
order  to  permit  the  Oovemment  to  take  en- 
tirely the  place  of  private  enterprise  end  up 
as  slaves  of  the  mschlne  which  should  serve 
them.  There  Is  no  need  to  choose  between 
the  serfdom  of  backwardness  and  slavery  to 
the  state.  We  can  guide  and  regulate  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
long  strides  in  the  direction  of  social  Justice 
and  well-being  for  all. 

Approval  of  this  amendment  will  clear  the 
way  for  a  forward  surge  toward  our  goals. 
Ws  remain  the  masters  of  our  destiny.  We 
remain  free  men  in  a  free  land.  We  Invite 
the  assistance  of  those  In  whom  we  have 
confidence  and  who  have  the  sblllty  to  help 
us.  We  share  some  of  our  potentialities  In 
order  that  they  may  be  transformed  Into 
the  fruits  of  well-being  for  our  people.  Let 
us  sow  the  land  with  loving  labcr  that  It 
may  grow  rich  and  fertile  with  use.  The 
tangled  undergrowth,  the  majestic  waterfall, 
and  the  earth  rich  with  minerals  are  miser's 
richness  unless  they  are  used  to  bring  happi- 
ness to  men.  The  people  must  have  work 
and  wages,  opportunities  for  saving  and  tbt 
•ccumulatlon  of  wealth,  education,  and  en- 
lightenment, and  all  proper  Government 
services.  The  people  must  also  have  free- 
dom from  went  and  from  fear, 

TKI  0LORIOt7S  rtTTUgl 

Look  up,  my  countrymen,  and  see  the 
glorious    future    wblcb    beckona    us.    The 
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Philippines  is  destined  to  be  a  strong  and 
prosperous  nation.  But  we  must  strive  to 
merit  that  destiny.  The  approval  of  parity 
is  but  a  step  on  the  long  road  to  national 
weU -being.  But  as  one  step  follows  an- 
other, the  first  vavBt  he  taken.  We  can 
make  of  the  Philippines  the  glory  and  the 
pride  of  democratic  people  throughout  the 
earth.  And  we  may  th;is  pass  on  to  our 
children  and  the  generations  which  will 
come  after  them  the  priceless  patrimony  of 
a  rich  and  prosperous  nation,  dedicated  to 
freedom  and  consecrated  to  the  proposition 
that  opportunty  is  the  privilege  of  all  Pili- 
pinos.  Let  us  strive  to  be  able  to  say  that 
we  of  our  generation  discharged  in  our  day 
the  responsibility  of  our  times  and  did  not 
hesltPte  to  act  in  the  best  conscience,  with 
the  guidance  of  Almighty  God,  In  the  best 
interests  of  our  noble  people. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  type  of  cam- 
paign which  was  waged  against  the 
trade  bill  and  the  proposed  amendment 
In  the  Philippines  and  which  campaign 
of  opposition  evidently  was  dominated 
by  Commimist  agents,  I  introduce  at 
this  point  a  clipping  from  the  Liberty 
News  of  Manila  under  date  of  March  7, 
1947: 

BSIBAYAL 

March  11.  the  day  of  the  great  sell-out.  Is 
fast  approaching.  To  many  who  naively  be- 
lieve that  the  plebiscite  will  be  clean.  March 
11  Is  the  day  of  the  great  show-down.  To 
Jasfes  Bbll  and  gang.  It  means  the  day  of  the 
great  shake-down.  And  it  Is  typical  of  the 
way  this  Government  serves  the  Interest  of 
the  people  it  represents  that  it  has  decorated 
tbt  Ineffable  Mr.  Bixl  with  the  Philippines' 
tatgbsst  award  for  tbs  gift  of  that  economic 
•trait-Jacket  which  bears  his  name. 

In  a  way.  Mr.  Bill's  recent  blunt  state- 
ment of  "Take  it  or  else"  serves  a  good  and 
wboltaomt  purpoae.  We  have  bad  enough 
of  double  dealing  and  double  Ulk.  of  du- 
plicity and  deceit,  and  this  conspiracy  to 
undermine  our  promised  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  wblcb  we  have  alrtady  given 
up  so  much  In  property  and  lives  axid  for  a 
travesty  of  which  we  are  now  asked  to  glvt 
up  more,  should  do  away,  once  and  for  all. 
wltb  all  that  horse  manure  that  America 
lovts  us  so  much  she  wants  to  help  us  with- 
out getting  anything  in  return  except  the 
•atlsf action  of  having  done  a  good  and  noble 
deed. 

The  PhUlpplne  press  was  right  when  It 
pointed  out  that  with  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  United  States  of  America  has 
crowned  its  crusade  to  rescue  the  peoples  of 
Aala  from  Japanese  enslavement  and  deliver 
tbarn  to  a  handful  of  American  busines.%mcn, 
and  that  If  we  are  not  rendered  speechlesa 
wltb  gratitude  at  this  monumental  event,  it 
Is  only  because  we  are — unfortunately— not 
American  businessmen.  We  are  Just  Fili- 
pinos—a  nation  of thieves— a  race 

of  beggars  always  trying  to  get  something  out 
of  Uncle  Sam.  Ws  are  not  Americans— lib- 
oral,  generotu.  big-hearted. 

In  the  last  wnr.  we  sold  the  blood  of  our 
ptoplt— good  Filipino  blood— And  wt  told  It 
for  what?  For  freedom?  Par  dtmooraeyt 
Otrtalnly  not.  and  if  you  dlaagrtt  with  mt 
rtgardlng  tbt  ussfulneti  of  that  aacrifiot. 
please  examine  carefully  the  provisions  of 
ths  Bell  Trade  Relations  Act— the  instru- 
ment by  wblcb  America,  we  are  piously  told, 
proposss  to  rsward  and  help  the  Filipinos 
for  their  unswerving  loyalty  to  tbt  Amtri- 
eac  nag. 

For  tbt  dubious  temporary  advsntngss  of 
reciprocal  free  trade  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States— a  relation  from 
which,  in  the  words  of  honest  American 
Ooafrtttmen,  Americans  stand  more  to  btn- 


eflt — we  are  required  to  change  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land  so  as  to  permit 
American  business  to  heln  itself  to  all  our 
natural  resources,  agricultural,  forest,  and 
mineral.  Armed  with  unlimited  capital,  in 
28  years,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bell 
Act,  American  businessmen  shoiild  be  own- 
ing all  the  industries,  plantations,  and  mines 
in  the  islands.  And  in  another  crisis  such 
as  1S41.  FUlpinos  wiU  be  asked  to  risk  life 
and  limb  In  the  defense  of  these  Indtistries. 
plantations,  end  mines — all  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans. That  will  be  lovely,  that  will  be 
beautiful.  I  hope  I  am  no  longer  around  to 
see  it.  When  that  happens  and  my  son. 
filled  wiih  a  miserable  and  futile  heroism, 
shoulders  a  rifie  and  gaily  goes  to  war,  I'll 

reach  cut  from  the  grave  and  bat  his  

ears  off.     One  sucker  in  the  family  Is 

plenty. 

For  trying  to  get  a  few  oil  concessions 
from  Iran,  Russia  was  given  the  bum's  rush 
in  the  United  Nations.  With  finger  quiver- 
ing in  holy  indignation,  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America  pointed  at  Russia 
as  a  most  perniclou^  example  of  a  big  power 
bullying  a  small  one.  Through  the  Bell 
Trade  Act.  the  United  States  expects  to  get 
everything  it  can  lay  its  hands  on.  but 
what  is  to  be  condemned  in  the  case  of  Rus- 
sia is  to  be  commended  in  tlie  case  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  Is  only 
trj-ing  to  help  us.  we  are  told. 

There  are  times  when  I  begin  to  wonder 
what  in  hell  did  we  fight  the  last  war  for. 

This  country  has  been  devasukted.  its  best 
blood  spilled,  its  commerce  and  Industry 
and  agriculttue  paralyzed,  its  homes  de- 
stroyed— and  all  for  what?  Filipinos  died 
in  Bataan  by  the  thousands,  they  died  dur- 
ing the  death  march,  in  filthy  concentration 
camps;  they  died  In  towns  and  cities  that 
were  leveled  to  the  ground  by  American  and 
Ji^MUMte  guns  and  bombs.  They  died  In 
mats  executions,  in  lonely  trails  in  the  hills, 
and  they  died  In  the  dungeons  of  Fort  Santi- 
ago, living  out  their  numbered  days  in  tor- 
ment— and  for  ^^hat7 

Of  oourse  we  have  the  choice,  and  In  the 
final  analysis,  when  parity  Is  approved — and 
It  will  be  approved— the  blame  rtats  with  ua. 
We  permitted  certain  men  who  betrayed  ut 
to  the  Jnp^  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment once  more,  and  these  same  men,  con- 
niving with  some  Americans  who  deny  tbt 
creed  by  which  their  country  swears,  are 
today  maneuvering  quite  openly  and  actively 
for  the  betrayal  of  a  whole  nation  that  bad 
thunderlngly  repudiated  the  treacherous 
and  dishonorable  policies  for  which  tbey 
stood  during  the  Japanese  occupation. 
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or  ICAStACHTJSRTa 
ZN  TRB  ROUS!  OF  REPRI8KNTATTVI8 

Thursday,  March  20,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  address  de- 
livered In  the  Catholic  Hour  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1947,  by  Rt.  Rev.  BCsgr.  Fulton 
J.  Sheen,  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America; 

■OW  TO  MXSr  COUMTTNiaM 

llitrt  it  much  mitundtrstanding  oonctm- 
Ing  what  a  nation  and  a  ptoplt  sbould  do  to 


combat  communism.  Immediately  tbert 
comes  to  mind  three  ways  In  which  it  should 
not  be  done. 

1.  By  vituperation,  name-calling,  and  hate. 
Communism  is  an  ideology  end  as  such  is 
intrinsically  vricked,  but  Ccmmunlsts  are 
perscms.  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God.  and  therefore  should  be  subjects  of  our 
kindness  and  charity,  that  we  may  prove  our- 
selves worthy  children  of  the  heavezUy 
Father. 

2.  Communism  shoxild  not  be  attacked  on 
the  grounds  tha,t  it  is  opposed  to  the  liberal 
monopclistic  capitalism,  because  from  en 
econcmic  point  of  view  alone,  neither  system 
Is  satisfying. 

3.  We  are  not  to  meet  communism  on  the 
false  assumption  that  if  economic  conditions 
were  bettered  that  we  would  do  away  wltb 
communism.  Communism  is  not  Just  an 
economic  doctrine:  It  is  a  philosophy  of  life. 
Conditions  were  very  good  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  but  Lucifer  started  his  revolt  there. 

This  brings  us  to  some  positive  ways  of 
meeting  communism. 

1.  Politically:  Communism  can  be  met 
pxjlitically  by  choosing  candidates  in  elec- 
tions not  on  the  basis  of  parties,  not  on  tbt 
basis  oi  class,  but  on  their  own  moral  worth, 
whether  a  candidate  is  a  husband  of  ont 
wife,  whether  he  sa3rs  his  prayers,  whethtt 
he  foUows  a  party  Une  dictated  from  abroad, 
whether  he  believes  we  oueht  to  live  up  to 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  whether  he  believes 
with  Washington  that  religion  and  morality 
were  essential  for  national  life.  A  nation 
always  gets  the  kind  of  politicians  it  de> 
serves.  When  our  standards  are  dUTerent, 
our  legislation  will  be  different.  So  long 
as  the  decent  people  reftise  to  believe  that 
faith  must  manifest  itself  in  every  sphere 
of  human  activity.  Including  the  political, 
they  will  not  meet  the  challenge  of  Marxian. 
If  a  time  ever  comes  when  the  rellrlotu 
Jews,  Protestants,  and  Catholics  ever  have  to 
BUlTer  under  a  totalitarian  stste.  which  wlU 
deny  tbem  the  right  to  worship  Ood  accord- 
ing to  the  light  of  their  oonsclenoe,  it  wiU 
be  because  for  years  they  thouglit  It  made 
no  difference  what  kind  of  people  repre- 
sented thtm  in  Congress,  and  because  tbey 
never  opposed  the  spiritual  truth  to  the 
materialist  lie.  St.  Paul  said:  "Wos  is  ms  If 
I  preach  not  gospel."  (I  Corinthians.  9:  16.) 
and  woe  unto  us  if  the  believing  element  in 
our  country  do  not  allow  their  belief  In  God 
and  morality  to  seep  down  into  their  action 
in  the  polling  booths.  The  &rst  effective 
campaign  against  communism  Is  to  wage  war 
against  oiu*  temptation  to  abandon  the  splr- 
ittial  in  the  realm  of  the  political.  Nothing 
can  do  men  of  good  will  more  harm  than 
apparent  compromises  wltb  parties  that  sub- 
scribe to  antimoral  and  antidemocratic  and 
anti-God  forces.  We  must  have  the  cotirage 
to  detach  otxr  support  from  men  who  are 
doing  evil.  We  must  bear  tbem  no  hatred, 
but  we  must  break  wltb  tbem. 

a.  Economic:  The  economic  way  to  wreck 
oommunlsm  is  to  maks  capitalists  out  of 
workers  by  a  wide  diffusion  of  private  prop- 
erty. Before  suggesting  how  this  can  be  done 
a  word  about  tbt  morality  of  proptrty  It 
ntottiary. 

Zt  utcd  to  bt  when  proptrty  was  real  ratbtr 
than  financial  as  it  is  today,  tbat  tht  right 
to  proptrty  waa  inseparable  from  retponsi- 
blllty,  A  man  owned  a  bortt:  bs  oould  show 
a  title  to  it:  he  oould  say  "it  U  mine."  But 
the  reeponaibility  for  ths  bone  was  also  hit. 
Zf  tbt  horse  tramples  the  ntlghboft  gardta* 
bt  bad  to  rtmuneratt  the  neighbor.  But  bt- 
eaust  be  owned,  controlled  and  annftd  tbt 
horse,  he  was  also  entitled  to  100  ptretnt  at 
tht  profits  from  the  bont. 

With  the  dtvtlopmtnt  of  financt  tbott  two 
tblngs  which  were  mtaat  to  be  joined,  namely 
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•a  M  ti»  gift  tht  work*r  n  nhiii'*  itt 
m«iiM*n>*nt  »nd  owntrthip  In 
whcrffln  b«  wartu. 

Uttsli  of  Um  iMMlon  thai 
Monomlc  oNtor  May  li  b«twMn 
w»>rk  and  I 
ThMt  ll  M  tfou>>l  M  to  wh 
elMr*r  tut*  t«  pioAta;  eorutnly  th 
flllpa  coupon*  MUl  Mnda  In  hit 
ft  vot«  by  prosy  to  th«  corporat|ijn 
tntitlvd  to  th»  proflti  of  tht  Ind 
thfw*  who  h«tp«d  ertat*  tha  waal 
pronu.    It  miRht  b«  a  Kood  idea 
wuh  itocka  attngtthar  In  Induatry 
war*  ownad  only  by  thoaa  who 
industry.    If  thara  wtra  no 
Indtiatry  axeapt  thoaa  ownad  by 
pkqraaa  (booda  earing  for  loan*)  tt 
atalp  and  labor  would  coalesce. 
which  ara  now  held  by  non  workers 
ba  replacad  by  bonds,  in  which  th 
money  to  loan  to  Industry  would 
a  fixed  rata  of  interest  but  no  shar  i 
la  tha  wealth  aomeuna  else's  luboi 
eraata.    Tha  man  who  kaepa  hla 
aafcty  vault  haa  lau  claim  to  tb 
Induatry  than  the  worker  who  w^paa 
from  hla  brow  at  the  end  of  a  day 

It  la  wrong  for  capitalism  to  cl^lm 
pro&U  aa  It  la  wrong  for  the 
claim  that  tha  State  ahuuld 
proflu.    Neither  side  must  l>« 
aharlng  in  the  pruflu.    By  the 
workers  In  Industry  should  refuse 
labor  leaders  who  themsehea  do 

Profit  sharing  should  not  be  In 
at  a  bonua  at  Christmas,  which  li 
latlc:  It  should  ba  a  normal  and 
feature  of  the  contract  of  employnfent 
will  make  the  worker  feel  more 
ner  than  a  serrant.     This  dignify 
worker  haa  been  Inhibited  genera 
ways,  by  the  slowneaa  of  capitally  ta 
eelve  Ita  merit  before  the 
taking  excesa  proflta  to  pour  throudh 
craclea   In   which   neither  capital 
ahare.    Alao.  by  a  lack  of 
the  part  of  labor  leaders  who 
ftiand  more  and  more  and  more 
kill  the  goose  that  laid  the 
Inatead    of    seeking    for    the 
realistic,  and  sounder  principle  <tf 
tlon  In  earnings. 

The  adTEmtagea  of  this  system 
It  Would  make  claaa  atruggla   wltlch 
munlsm  tries  to  Incite,  Irrelevant, 
willing  to  sit  down  on  someone 
but  he  Is  not  willing  to  alt  down 
Tht  way  to  make  labor  Interested 
la    to    glTe    labor    some    capital 
Secondly,  there  would  ba  a 
dance  of  the  frulta  of  the  earth 
work   harder,  and   more  readily 
labor  on  that  which  la  their  own 
It  would  make  men  less  suspect  1  Ala 
algn  Ideologlca  and  wild  promise  i 
lutionarlca.  for  no  man  wotild 
country  fof^a  foreign  land  If  hla 
afforded  him  the  means  of  living 
and  happy  life.    Fourth.  It  la  the 
answer   to   tha   Communlata   wh( 
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iftk  U0  eapttalltm   Tills  mttitlott  la  In  fftVOf 

tt  brMMimii  It  d'iwii  lii»i«(Mt  (If  teiMtn* 
irtllnf  wfNlth  III  Ilia  hiuids  of  a  siNia  a(1> 
liKiiltl«N#  by  ft  few  buraauorata,  tha  humaiif 
wftiF  Ift  to  il«fritiui«  titat  waatUi  t«i  ili>«« 
who  "fMta  M 

OtNtlMiitliUMi  MlVMftiM  flvltii  Rtl  |)roitu«< 
llva  pr<it'a»(y  tu  ft  «l«|ft|Of{  OWMiiAlM  l»<t* 
Vi««ia  nivliii  It  10  llM  WOriifHJ   Thft  Ofim* 

muniat  Mluiiofi  u  puiltuM  nil  ih»  faiia  into 
tiM  haniN  of  ft  rilotftlor  tunk,  wii'i  makai 
M  MMlat  whi«h  la  toouni  to  U  Wi>«H'>*(y»ii 
Num*  not  all  iha  paoMtn  litm  iliMtaii,  Mi 
lomo  io  not  Ilka  tha  way  the  4*^^  9O0tl 
liraparM  tli«m  anyway,  Th*  iiiilttttist  aolti* 
lion  la  to  diatrtbuta  th*  hana  a^l  that  avaiy 
iMM  Ma  MoM  hu  Kggs  th*  way  h<  lilirs  ih*m, 
ftMl  tntk  *ftt  them  raw  If  t»"'  <•■  hu  drAiil- 
tlon  of  fr*«do«.    By  dutt  a  wide 

maa*  of  property  owitars  tlin  >uiimiii  h  euun* 
try  with  their  scHttercd  |)ciw«>i*,  privti«>ui>»  and 
rtapunalbllltl**,  on*  crantas  the  groaieat  r*« 
•laianca  in  th*  world  to  tyrHuny  aither  polit* 
leal  or  •conomic,  (or  juat  aa  a  man  la  on  tha 
insida  becAua*  h*  can  call  hla  s«ul  hla  own, 
ao  ha  bagina  to  b*  fr**  on  th*  outsld*.  b*> 
caua*  h*  can  oetl  things  hla  own.  Than 
prop*rty  b*com**  what  it  wna  always  In* 
t*nd*d  to  b*.  th*  *conomir  guaraiuee  of  hu- 
man liberty.  Deprive  a  mnn  of  his  right 
to  faahlon  things  according  to  his  own  will, 
and  you  deprive  blm  of  th*  aoilal  baala  of 
hla  frredom. 

3.  Moral:  Another  way  to  mMt  commu- 
nism would  be  by  the  appointmant  of  chap- 
lains In  Industry  from  e:.ch  ot  the  three 
faltha.  By  chaplalna  we  do  not  mean,  and 
here  I  speak  only  concerning  Catholics,  what 
might  be  called  labor  priests:  1.  *..  those  who 
are  Interested  primarily  In  defending  tha 
righu  of  labor,  though  there  la  greater  need 
of  defending  them  than  any  other  group. 
There  la  no  reason  why  there  should  ba 
labor  priests  any  mora  than  capital  priests. 
No  class  is  alwaya  and  unlveraally  right, 
aimply  becnuse  it  is  a  claaa.  There  may  ba 
more  Injustice  on  one  side  rather  than  an- 
other, and  It  certainly  haa  been  true  that 
up  to  the  recent  past,  the  majority  of  In- 
Justlcea  were  to  b«  charged  against  capital. 
But  the  function  of  a  chaplain  would  ba 
something  like  that  which  he  exercised  In 
the  Army.  He  was  not  the  private's  chaplain, 
nor  the  commissioned  oflBcer's  chaplain,  he 
was  rather  the  mediator  of  the  twc.  always 
operating  in  the  interests  of  the  Army,  its 
order,  and  its  decency.  There  Is  no  escaping 
from  the  fact  that  once  the  individual  enters 
into  a  new  human  relationship,  and  one  at 
which  he  spends  moat  of  his  waking  day. 
almost  his  entire  week,  there  Is  a  specific 
need  of  ministering  to  htm  In  that  relation- 
ship, and  not  apart  from  It. 

In  order  that  the  chaplain  might  better 
operate  within  an  Industrial  group,  he 
should  build  a  church  immediately  near  the 
factory  wherein  labor  and  management, 
capital  and  labor,  could  assist  at  morning 
mass,  and  learn  that  all  who  eat  one  bread 
are  one  body.  If  men  would  get  down  on 
their  knees  together  there  would  be  less  need 
of  u-^ing  fists  against  one  another.  But  his 
functions  would  go  beyond  the  factory 
church.  Aa  the  Army  camps  assign  a  chap- 
lain an  office  within  the  Army  camp,  so,  too, 
the  Industry  should  assign  quarters  for  a 
chaplain  In  which  he  may  be  freely  con- 
sulted at  all  tlmea  by  both  labor  and  man- 
agement, for  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Iron 
gates  of  a  factory  should  prevent  the  mod- 
ern worker  from  enjoying  what  the  village 
blacksmith  used  to  enjoy — acoesslblllty  to 
his  prieat,  his  mlnlatcr,  or  his  rabbi. 

In  due  time  the  chaplain  could  establish 
factory  reading  rooms,  discussion  clubs,  and 
even  Organize  factory  worship  where  the 
minor  hataa  of  the  working  hours  could  ba 
dlaaolved  In  tha  reminder  that  all  men  ar* 


bruti'  rs,  hat  Miia*  Odd  If  llMir  fftlbtf.  Thi 
•upmn*  ti(tv«Minit*  of  IIMN  MMl  olti*r  fuito. 
tiutia  (If  iha  etinMlnln  wovltf  IM  Ihnt  iiifn 
wmild  iM  nrtjaiiiaad  m  n  dllffrtlil  bii*l«  iimtt 
th*  (•iiiHiistitiv*  un9,  Oemmunum  thrtvN 
only  by  iiii»ti«tryiii|i  iiii(r*d,  eppnaiilnii,  ti>M* 
aiMti,  attit  •<riiiit(t*  baiwasii  »  vruup  wtiioii 
buy*  Mot  ftntt  oh*  wimh  toUa  it,  Th* 
VNlu*  of  fliftlilftUis  III  Industry  would  b*  th* 
nffAitiMilon  of  HMHi  M  H  hnitpoiitpamiv*  or 
•Birituat  bft*l«.  WtiM  th*  tint*  sum*  tu 
•r*«l  Ubor  lMUl*r*  from  Ih*  iniuairy,  th* 
Oommunl«t*  who  ihrlv*  In  vn«lf*r«>u«  mi> 
neritiN  would  nnd  thmnsplvva  aiHlamHtad 
and  vhp<>k0(\  by  \U<mf>  who  cam*  out  In  RfMl 
hUiniiiirB,  iKii  to  |)NM  a  rosolutlon  fnvorliig 
nUMila'a  floiiflsoatluti  uf  Mtliunhla  or  Piilano, 
but  in  inslMt  on  th*  praaarvation  uf  baala 
human  riKhis  d*rlv*d  from  ft  •ov*r*ign  Ood 
and  racoMiiiard  by  a  gov*rnm*nt  of  in*  p*o« 
pla,  by  ih*  people,  and  for  th*  p*opl*. 

4  Education:  Anoth*r  w*y  to  ni**t  oom« 
munlsm,  would  b*  to  utilla*  otir  aehooU  for 
adult  eduoatlon.  Oatholict  hav*  to  pay  for 
th*ir  own  •chools  In  addition  to  paying  taxM 
for  publlo  lohooli.  Thla  la  don*  to  Insur* 
th*  tcarhing  of  religion  to  th*  young— and 
therefor*  to  preserve  th*  moral  foundation 
of  our  country— a  contribution  to  national 
welUbelng  which  f*w  recognlic.  Th*a* 
schools  are  In  operation  only  about  6  hours 
a  day,  moat  of  them  closing  at  3  in  tha 
afternoon.  It  would  aeem  In  th*  pr*sent 
crisis  advlaabl*  to  tiae  the  later  afternoon 
and  evening  hours  for  adult  education. 
Courses  could  be  given  to  adulta  by  priest* 
In  the  diocese,  by  lawyers  and  doctors  and 
professional  men,  but  where  no  tuition 
would  ever  b«  paid,  where  no  teacher  would 
receive  any  other  remuneration  than  the 
blaaslng  of  Ood.  Among  many  aubject* 
taught  there  would  be  course*  In  religion, 
the  training  of  labor  leaders,  marriage,  and 
property,  and  also  the  phlloaophy  of  peace. 
Such  adult  education  would  treat  religion 
not  In  a  private  way  which  would  result  In 
the  pre-empting  of  th*  aoclal  order  by  antl- 
rellgioiu  forces,  but  aa  the  lever  of  aoclety. 
Our  people  would  learn  that  the  altematlv* 
between  right  and  left,  la  not  the  same  aa 
right  and  wrong,  that  aoclal  conscience  need 
not  make  cowards  of  us  all.  and  that  we 
have  to  gr  left  to  Impress  our  social  contem- 
poraries; that  It  la  well  not  to  get  behind 
social  movementa.  but  In  front  of  them.  But 
above  all  else  there  will  be  the  teaching  of 
religion  where  people  will  not  only  give  an 
orthodox  assent  to  the  creed,  but  will  have 
their  heads,  hands,  heart,  and  soul  so  siif- 
fused  w.th  divine  grace  that  the  world  will 
become  better  because  their  lives  are  better. 

5.  Spiritual:  Conununlsm  has  an  appeal 
to  two  classes:  the  simple  who  believe  that 
communism  is  Interested  In  the  econcMnlc- 
ally  disinherited.  This  appeal  does  not  last 
Ion?  when  they  come  to  know  either  the 
philosophy  of  communism  or  Its  actual 
practice,  the  diffusion  of  chaoa  created  by  a 
dictatorship  over  the  proletariat.  They  then 
reject  it  aa  opposed  to  right,  reason,  and 
decency.  That  la  why  the  Communlat  Party 
has  such  a  rapid  turn-over,  reaching  as  high 
aa  40  percent  within  a  few  years.  At  one 
time,  those  who  liked  the  Nazis  Joined  be- 
cause the  Soviets  made  a  treaty  with  them 
to  start  the  war.  Then  when  the  Soviets 
break  with  the  Nazis,  the  first  group  leaves 
and  another  Joins.  As  knowledge  grows 
among  men  of  good  will,  communism  be- 
comes less  satisfying.  The  second  class  to 
which  comanunUm  I4>peals  are  the  frus- 
trated, the  dislllualoned;  they  gravitate  to- 
ward It  naturally  where  they  can  find  cor- 
porate expreaalon  for  their  pent-up  animosi- 
ties and  damned  up  hatea.  Toward  these 
deiuded  people  there  must  be  cm  our  part 
a  recognltlcMi  of  their  good  Inatlncts:  their 
passion  for  social  Justice.    Deluded  though 
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th*y  If*.  th*y  nr*  n*v*rth*ti  «  unrnmaelnu* 
ftnd  liifnlunt*ry  Ut«trnm*nta  »f  th*  Holy 
•pint,  Our  u*k  muil  bo  M  *#u*ftl«  th*m, 
tut  th*ir  attA^hmtnt  lo  MnmunlNi  grMW* 
in  MingrMMt.  hut\  v  til  iMrtMo  WUH  latHft* 
ilmi  Wf  ntick  mniw  Umm  Mfti  IhMr  taitf 
(ravlnfl  for  lomtttiinMy  and  •o«l«l  »im<<tiriri«> 
tlon  ftra  koHov  Mrv*d  within  th*  iranifWHrb 
of  ummntf  fthd  th*  faitowAhip  of  ft  n« 
dftOflMd  Kttlaty  «h«t*  r*i|H«  th*  iplrli  tf 
lov*  loiit  tri  u«  hy  ih*  raibtf  Mii  ion, 

Py  f«r  tha  giaiilof  ftppoftl  of  w—jiliH 
la  to  th*  nisillualonMl  ftMl  tho  frvMnitti. 
Th*  mioriiy  of  tliuaa  who  fnltow  •eminu- 
niam  do  MJ  not  beaaut*  they  af*  oonvin«fld 
lliHi  It  U  rlnhl.  but,  b««AUN  tb«r*  I*  anm* 
wrong  ihny  want  to  d««plii*  In  «v*n  Cnta* 
munist  thar*  U  a  hidden  hut*  ifKinat  lom** 
thinif  i<r  snniohody,  Thosa  who  real  Individ- 
ttally  important  to  vent  th*lr  hat*  uncn  h 
Mrtcin.  or  *  claaa,  or  an  inatltutiun,  f**l  tbftt 
tf  th*y  Jolnad  rommunlam  th*y  oouid  flud  * 
ouipornt*  axprciMlon  fur  tlieir  t>''»t«up  anl« 
mosiMra  and  their  d»mm*d-up  bat*,  ftom** 
thing  uf  thla  pnychology  I*  pr*«ent  In  thua* 
who  lev*  gangiitfr  picturcM  or  any  movi** 
whar*  th*re  Is  killing  and  violence.  Through 
th*m  th*y  find  *»  outlet  for  their  own  aub- 
ooa*Oloua  hatred;  thar*  la  at  l*a*t  some  natUi- 
IftOtton  In  aei-ing  it  axcrolsad  vloarlouaiy. 

The  arp**l  of  communism  la  not  In  Ita 
theory  excrpt  to  a  mnn  who  has  no  rational 
Judnments;  It  la  rather  in  Its  hatea  That 
Is  why  communism  alwaya  has  to  have  a 
devil,  and  the  first  argument  every  Commu- 
nist use."!,  la  to  Incite  your  contempt  of  his 
devil  or  yours,  whether  it  Is  fnsclr^m— which 
la  nevir  dcHned — or  capitalism,  or  democ- 
racy, or  anything  you  pleaae.  A  man  who 
la  the  husband  of  one  wife  and  la  refused 
permission  by  the  church,  to  marry  a  aec- 
ond  or  a  fifth  time.  Is  always  a  potanilal 
member  of  the  Conunuolat  Party,  because 
through  It  he  tan  vent  his  spleen  against  re- 
ligion which  Irritated  his  conscience.  The 
more  he  rubeonsclously  feels  the  wrong  he 
has  done,  the  more  violent  will  be  hla  oppo- 
sition to  Mllglon.  That  la  why  the  greatest 
persecutors  of  rellRlon  are  those  who  hftve 
been  baptized.  "The  corruption  of  th*  best 
la  tJ.e  worn  '  Hitler,  Muasollnl.  and  Stalin, 
and  Marx  were  all  baptized  and  fell  awn.y. 

When  ootnmunlon  reaches  a  stage  where 
Its  persecutors  no  longer  have  Italian 
mothers  and  Polish  fathers  who  are  both 
good  Christians.  Ijut  where  they  have  had 
only  parents  who  heard  about  dialectical 
materialism,  their  hatred  of  religion  will  de- 
crease. Never  having  lost  as  much  as  the 
older  generation,  they  will  be  less  angry  at 
themselves  for  having  auriendered  it. 

In  the  same  connection,  those  who  started 
out  with  a  great  lust  for  wealth  and  never 
achieved  It.  or  who  became  frustrated  capi- 
talists will  Join  the  Communist  Party  to  get 
even  with  capitalists  whose  wealth  they  envy 
and  which  they  now  want  to  possess  by  ex- 
propriation. Those  who  have  felt  the  sting 
of  uncharitable  fellbwmen  who  made  fun 
of  their  race  or  color,  and  refuse  to  give  them 
the  hand  of  feUowship  are  also  likely  mate- 
rial for  communism,  not  becatise  communism 
can  give  them  recognition,  which  it  does  not 
In  practice,  but  only  because  they  get  a 
chance  to  get  even  with  these  who  were  u«- 
klnd.  Those,  too.  who  have  never  been  able 
to  think  clearly,  and  who  have  by  much  read- 
ing and  little  thinking  taken  more  than  they 
can  digest,  flock  to  communism  wher*  they 
will  have  to  do  no  thinking  whatever,  but 
where  their  very  obedience  to  a  dictator  will 
give  them  the  illusion  of  power.  Because 
they  became  dlsilltisloned  with  their  free- 
dom which  produced  chaos  In  their  souls, 
they  looked  for  a  dictatorship  outside  them- 
selves to  organize  their  chaos.  Because  they 
lost  the  power  of  self -regulation  from  within. 


tli*y  lought  in  lmpnt*4  r*iulfttlon  from 
wiibouti  iNMftUc*  tb*y  i(«*t  th*  lool  of  *«• 
1*1411**,  AAd  th*  purpui*  of  ill*.  vn*y  Inviiod 
H  tyrftMiy  lo  liupo«*  ft  moiI  Knd  dlotftit  • 

BuifiONi  iMOftUM  th*y  wtr*  ifoUlrd  fmrn 
itftir  f*ilowinftni  tt»«y  •uuiht  ft  rvninrMtioii 
into  a  pnmmiiHify  nnt  m  Th*  bMlii  of  *>plrll 
ftnd  li'va,  liiii  maitar  and  for**, 

TH*  lupKin*  ndvantAM*  of  fell  th***  lialM 
In  it^^i  •!..»  ^ttiiila  tha  fiuaiiatod  ftttd  titt 
diaili'  umhin*  iha  stremMI  MtM 

an  I  ha  tnu*t  ieiitoMplUOtI*  dl*« 

i<  nt  b*ii*rfliMt.  Tlivy  oouid 

I  «— wtilah  In  ih*lr  h*ftrtft 

•  h'v  Ohrlttlnniiy  would  dt* 

mftnd  p*r«onil  rightootMniNM,  but  in  eom> 
munUffl  th*y  «an  bnv*  «  •ofming  **n*«  of 
rl|ht*nii*n**c  and  jumlo*  by  h4tinii  th* 
wrong*  of  othMH  wlihoui  any  obligniion  to 
b*tt*r  th*ir  own  individual  nv*a.  If  thou* 
who  know  *ommuni«m  wmit  to  rffpruvdy 
eombnt  It,  th^y  muat  atart  with  thf  ninump* 
tinn  ihnt  thva*  fruntrfttad  ind  di»niii«ioti<*d 
Indlvlduala  ar*  not  p*rhHpa  ao  far  from  th* 
Kinitdom  of  Ood  a*  It  would  aram.  In  fact 
th*v  ar*  probably  much  cloa*r  thmt  th*  in> 
diff(<r*nt  who  have  n*ith*r  bates  nor  loves. 
Tha  ohnrgcs  thtwp  fruatratad  iouIb  bring 
against  aoclety  ar*  very  often  juntinrd.  but 
m  their  zeal  to  cure  the  bnby  of  whooring 
coufTh  thpy  accepted  the  eolutlon  of  cutting 
off  Its  head.  Once  thny  come  to  ace  that 
what  they  hate  Is  aln.  and  not  ft  method  ot 
production,  ar.d  what  th*y  are  **cking  la 
Ood  and  not  their  only  miserable  athf:lBm 
In  which  each  one  makes  himself  a  god  and 
m*  an  atheist,  they  are  at  the  very  door  of 
that  pence  that  only  Chrlat  can  open  to  them. 

We  must,  therefore,  alwaj"*  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Ideolotry  and  the  per- 
son, between  communism  nnd  Communists: 
communism  Is  to  be  hated  as  a  doctor  hotaa 
pneumonia  In  his  sick  child:  but  the  Cora- 
munlsta  are  potential  children  of  Ood  and 
must  bo  loved  aa  the  alck  child  Is  loved.  A 
Christian  who  starts  with  the  assumption 
that  they  oupht  to  be  annihilated  or  sent  to 
concentration  camna — which  Indeed  they 
would  do  to  us — is  not  worthy  of  the  name 
of  Christ.  We  are  to  seek  not  their  extinc- 
tion, but  their  transfiguration.  Does  Ood 
bate  us  becr.use  we  are  sinners,  then  rhall 
we  hato  them  for  being  a  particular  kind  of 
a  sinner?  Was  not  Paul  In  the  early  church 
a  greater  persecutor  of  religion  than  Tito  or 
Btalin  or  Hitler?  There  must  have  been 
thousands  of  Christians  who  In  their 
thoughts  hoped  that  God  would  send  a  coro- 
nary thrombosis  to  Paul  to  tt.ke  him  out  of 
this  life.  Prayers  were  multiplied  before 
God  to  send  someone  to  answer  that  flery 
and  zealous  enemy.  Would  that  heaven 
would  send  someone  to  answer  Paxil .  Well. 
God  heard  their  prayers,  and  He  aent 
Paul  to  answer  Paul.  God's  power  is  more 
manifested  In  the  converEion  than  In  de- 
struction, for  He  knows  that  the  bitterest 
enemies  make  the  best  saints,  and  not  those 
weak-minded  brothers  and  sisters  who  hate 
commtmism  when  the  editorials  condemn, 
and  love  It  when  national  picture  weeklies 
carry  articles  glorifying  a  dictator.  Rome 
was  the  greatest  persecutor  of  religion  up 
until  Russia  In  modern  times,  but  Rome  be- 
came the  center  of  Christianity.  What  Is 
to  prevent  God  from  transfigtu-ing  Russia  so 
that  from  it  one  day  will  rrdiate  a  light  to 
renew  faith  in  Europe  and  give  It  to  Asia. 

Communists  will  never  be  brought  to  the 
democratic  or  the  Christian  way  of  life  by 
argument,  because  communism  is  antl- 
ratlonal.  But  they  will  be  brought  to  both 
by  kindness,  prayer,  and  charity.  Some 
years  ago  one  of  the  Communist  newspapers 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  against  me.  What 
would  you  do.  challenge  the  editor  to  a 
duel? — you  would  not,  given  my  physique, 
and  then  I  waa  a  Christian.    Bo  I  Invited 
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EXTINSXON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 


or  NKW  TOftK 


ATIVM 


IN  T7I1  B0U8F  OP  B 

Thursday ,  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  .Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
ORO.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  Friday.  March  14. 1947: 

WnS  AND  MODBaATS 

Senator  Ivn  haa  introduced  a  blU  to  amend 
the  Wapner  Act  which  It  aeenu  to  ua  geU 
down  close  tu  bra£s  tacks.  After  all,  It  la 
on  the  foundatlou  of  this  law  that  organtced 
labor  In  the  last  decade  has  built  Its  top- 
heavy  empire,  and  without  this  laWa  revision 
there  can  be  little  hop*  of  reducing  that 
empire  within  tlia  bounda  of  reaatm  and  pub- 
lic welfare.  And  it  la  Interesting  and  alg- 
nlflcant  that  Mr.  Ivia  ahould  take  th*  lead 
in  the  project. 

As  a  member  of  our  own  State  legialature 
he  became  a  profound  student  of  the  labor 
movement  and  of  legislation  affecting  It  and 
made  an  enviable  reputation  as  the  author 
of  much  remedial  law,  none  of  It  repreaalve. 
Aa  a  Member  of  the  United  Statea  Senate 
and  of  Its  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare,  of  which  Senator  Taft  is  hhalrman, 
he  has  been  regaided  as  a  make-weight  be- 
tween the  extremists,  possibly  holding  the 
deciding  vote  in  the  committee.  86  now  he 
has  come  forth  with  a  moderate  measture 
which  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

In  place,  for  instance,  of  prohibiting  the 
closed  shop,  as  advocated  by  Senator  Bau., 
he  would  permit  employers  to  refuse  to  bar- 
gain on  the  Issue  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  charges  of  unfair  labor  practice. 
And  Instead  of  prohibiting  industry-wide  bar- 
gaining he  would  prevent  labor  from  forcing 
it  by  refusing  to  negotiate  with  the  employ- 
er's designated  representative.  Other  re- 
forms in  his  bill  would  affirm  in  the  law  It- 
self the  right  of  an  employer  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  mutual  Interest  with  his  employees 
and  to  petition  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  an  employee  election.  (These 
rights  have  been  acknowledged  for  some  time 
by  the  Board  but  still  depend  on  an  adminis- 
trative ruling.)  But  most  important  of  aU, 
perhaps,  are  his  provisions  specifying  unfair 
labor  practices  by  unions  and  outlawing 
Jurisdictional  strikes.  The  Ives  bill  would 
go  far  to  right  the  balance  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

The  Senator  has  made  two  other  propoaaU, 
one  to  create  a  Federal  mediation  agon^^ 
imder   an   administrator   to   take   over   the 
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functions  of  th«  X7nlt«<l  Statet  C  )nelllatlon 
Senrlce.  and  tb«  other  to  esubllih  a  Jojit 
ocngreMlonal  committee  to  stud  '  manage- 
ment-labor relatloas.  Coming  fro  n  Mr.  Ives, 
and  especially  after  concliislon  of  be  volum- 
inous testimony  before  the  Senat  b  commit- 
tee, we  are  Inclined  to  abide  by  bl4  Judgment 
on  these  pdnu.  too. 


AMsdMBti  te  N«teral  Gi  •  Act 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  HENDERSON  H.  CiRSON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENtATIVES 

Friday.  March  21.  19i7 


f  as 
parts 


Mr.  CARSON.    Mr.  Speaker 
been  much  disturbed  by  the 
shortage  in  the  Sixteenth  Cor 
District   and   throughout  the 
Ohio,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
try.    It  is  most  discouraging 
same  gas  shortage  occur  year 
resulting  in  the  laying  off  of 
of    worlcers    in    the    various 
plants  and  the.  serious 
production. 

In  an  effort  to  assure  an 
continuous  supply  of  natural 
people  of  Ohio  and  other 
country.  I  have  Introduced 
to    amend    in    several 
Natural  Gas  Act. 

In  the  Introduction  of  this 
a  pleasure  to  Join  with  my 
Representatives   Rizley,   of 
and  Davis   of  Tennessee,  an( 
Moors,  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Michigan. 

Shortly  after  the  introduct 
bill    the    Federal    Power 
Issued  a  report  and  press  ri 
claiming  authority  of  the 
production  and  gathering  of 
Such  disclaimer  would  not 
necessary  had  the  Commissioh 
the  clear  intent  of  Congress  a? 
in  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
gathering  of  gas  in  the  field  o 
have  always  been  recognized 
as  matters  for  the  States  t< 
They  are  inseparable  from 
vatlon  of  oil  and  gas  and 
ways  been  held  to  be  a  State 

II  there  is  any  logic  to  the 
report,  I  feel  that  it  points 
need  for  one  of  the  provisions 
In  the  bill  which  the  other 
Congress    and     I     have 
namely,  the  provision  speciflca 
ing  from  PPC  jurisdiction 
tion  and  gathering  activities 
of  natural  gas.    There  -is  much 
tion,  however,  about  the  logic 
port. 

The  staff  report  first 
mits  that  Congress  never 
the  PPC  have  jurisdiction  ove 
tivities.  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Commission  has  in  the 
out  and  taken  that  jurisdicti 
tionable  cases.     It  says  that 
tion  could  be  clarified  better 
istrative  action  of  the  FPC 
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lative  action,  and  then  admits  that  und-. 
any  circumstance  one  could  not  tell  how 
far  the  FPC  would  go  in  excluding  pro- 
duction and  gathering  from  its  jurisdic- 
tion since  it  says  that  dtflnitive  stand- 
ards could  not  be  specified  in  advance  of 
a  study  of  the  facts  in  each  individual 
case.  Who  do  they  think  would  be  satis- 
fled  by  any  such  proposition?  Those 
who  sell  their  gas  to  the  interstate  pipe 
lines  still  would  not  know  whether  the 
R*C  would  try  to  take  jurisdiction  over 
them. 

A  reading  of  this  FPC  document  con- 
firms in  my  mind  the  fact  that  Congress 
must  specifically  define  the  area  in  which 
the  FPC  may  operate.  My  bill  clearly 
sets  those  limits  and  would  let  the  Con- 
gress, the  FPC  and  the  affected  produc- 
ers know  exactly  where  they  stood.  Ob- 
viously, the  FPC  either  is  not  capable  of 
defining  these  standards  or  else  it  refuses 
to  do  so.  This  is  one  of  the  best  reasons 
I  can  think  of  why  this  provision  of  my 
bill  should  be  adopted. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that 
the  present  members  of  the  FPC  under- 
stand this  matter  thoroughly  and  will 
seek  to  carry  out  the  act  as  Congress 
originally  intended  that  they  should. 
Who  knows  with  any  certainty  how  long 
these  members  will  continue  to  serve,  and 
with  another  set  of  commissioners  might 
it  not  be  that  the  new  members  may  re- 
verse the  administrative  policy  to  which 
the  present  members  have  agreed?  This 
would  not  be  new,  for  it  happened  some 
years  ago  when,  in  an  electric  company 
case,  one  set  of  FPC  commissioners  re- 
versed the  administrative  policy  set  up 
by  a  previous  set  of  commissioners. 

If  these  present  members  of  the  Com- 
mission are  agreed,  as  the  report  indi- 
cates, that  the  FPC  is  not  authorized  to 
take  jurisdiction  over  production  and 
gathering  then  they  should  have  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  having  that  plainly 
written  in  the  law. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  FPC,  like 
the  numerous  other  agencies  which  have 
been  for  many  years  interpreting  the 
laws  of  Congress  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  them  the  broadest  possible  power 
without  restraint,  merely  wants  to  head 
off  legislative  action  that  would  curb  its 
power.  For  when  the  Inierstate  case 
was  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  the  FPC 
had  a  perfect  opjwrtunity  to  acknowl- 
edge its  limitations  with  respect  to  pro- 
duction and  gathering,  but  it  refused  to 
accept  this  opportunity.  One  of  the 
judges  asked  the  general  counsel  for  FPC 
if  it  were  not  true  that  if  his  line  of 
reasoning  were  carried  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion  it  would  mean  that  the  FPC 
could  take  jurisdiction  over  the  operator 
of  every  oil  or  gas  well  the  gas  from 
which  was  destined  for  interstate  com- 
mc-ce.  The  FPC  counsel  refused  to 
answer  this  question. 

The  FPC  sought  this  broad  authority 
so  that  it  could  be  in  a  position  to  take 
under  its  jurisdiction  any  oil  or  gas 
operator  it  felt  it  wanted  to. 

It  has  been  successful  in  having  Its 
position  upheld  in  the  courts  thus  far. 
Thus,  I  raise  this  question:  Since  the 
law.  under  the  Interstate  ruling.  Is  that 


the  PPC  has  jurisdiction  over  the  opera- 
tor of  every  well  the  gas  from  which  is 
destined  for  interstate  commerce,  why 
doesn't  it  enforce  the  law? 

The  Commission  is  now  In  this  posl- 
tlcn:  It  must  either  enforce  the  law  and 
bring  all  of  these  operators  in  under  its 
jurisdiction  or  it  is  guilty  of  ignoring  the 
law.  If  it  should  try  to  enforce  the  law, 
it  would  find  Congress  would  do  some- 
thing about  that.  If  it  ignores  the  law, 
that  is,  just  picks  out  certain  particular 
operators  it  wants  to  bring  under  its 
jurisdiction  and  lets  the  others  go,  then 
it  is  guilty  of  discrimination,  and  I  know 
Congress  would  not  stand  for  that,  either. 

There  is  only  one  proper  answer  to  all 
of  this  confusion:  Let  Congress  write 
Into  law  the  standards  and  make  sure 
the  FPC  carries  out  the  congressional 
mandate.  I  and  those  who  joined  me  in 
introducing  the  amendments  to  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  recently  propose  to  do  just 
that.  The  confusion  and  the  uncer- 
tainty among  oil  and  gas  producers. 
State  ofiBcials,  consumers,  and  gas  com- 
panies was  created  by  the  FPC,  which 
now  asks  to  be  trusted  to  cure  its  mis- 
takes and  willful  deviations  from  the 
law.  It  is  the  familiar  plea  of  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  unchanneled  au- 
thority— for  government  by  men  instead 
of  government  by  law. 

Many  of  the  laws  which  have  been 
passed  by  Congress  would  not  have  been 
nearly  so  destructive  had  it  not  been  for 
the  many  interpretations  placed  on  them 
by  administrative  agencies,  Executive  or- 
ders and  decisions  by  boards  who  do  not 
come  under  the  regular  jurisdiction  of 
courts  of  law.  All  this  I  am  determined 
to  correct  if  at  all  possible. 

Briefiy,  this  bill  contains  these  general 
provisions : 

First.  To  prevent  the  PPC  from  con- 
trolling, directly  or  indirectly,  the  end 
use  of  natural  gas. 

Second.  To  prevent  the  FPC  from  tak- 
ing jurisdiction,  directly  or  indirectly, 
over  direct  industrial  sales. 

Third.  To  prevent  the  FPC  from  tak- 
ing jurisdiction,  directly  or  indirectly, 
over  production  and  gathering  activities. 

Fourth.  To  prevent  the  FPC  from  tak- 
ing jurisdiction,  directly  or  indirectly, 
over  the  activities  of  local  distributing 
companies. 

Fifth.  To  eliminate  the  compulsory 
original  cost  depreciated  method  and 
substitute  the  field  price  method,  in  de- 
termining operating  costs,  for  rate-mak- 
ing purposes.  An  option  would  allow 
any  company  so  desiring  to  elect  to  use 
the  original  cost  depreciated  method. 

Sixth.  To  compel  the  FPC  to  allocate 
costs  properly  between  jurisdictional  and 
nonjurisdictional  classes  of  properties, 
revenues,  and  expenses.  In  determining 
rates. 

Seventh.  To  compel  the  FPC  to  expe- 
dite action  on  applications  for  certifi- 
cates of  convenience  and  necessity. 

Broadly,  the  bill  would: 

First.  Assure  the  royalty  owner  and 
producer  adequate  markets  for  their  gas. 

Second.  Assure  those  selling  gas  to 
interstate  pipe  hues  freedom  from  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  jurisdiction  and 
control. 
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Third.  Assure  consumers  plentiful  and 
continuous  supplies  of  gas  for  whatever 
uses  they  desire  to  make  of  it. 

Fourth.  Assure  local  distributors  free- 
dom from  Federal  regulation  and 
control. 

Fifth.  Assure  the  interstate  trans- 
porters freedom  to  provide,  under  proper 
Federal  regulation,  adequate  facilities  to 
properly  meet  the  demands  of  the  ex- 
panding markets  and  reduce  the  time 
and  burdens  of  certificate  proceedings 
now  imposed  upon  them. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  If  they  would  develop 
the  water  power  on  the  Ohio  River,  it 
would  take  care  of  some  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  CARSON.  I  will  be  glad  to  assist 
In  that,  too,  or  do  anything  I  could  to 
prevent  serious  curtailment  of  our  pro- 
duction, which  results  In  idleness  of 
thousands  of  our  fine  working  men  and 
women  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 

Hearings  on  these  bills  will  begin  be- 
fore my  committee — Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce — on  April  14.  Many 
notable  witnesses  will  appear,  as  the 
natural-gas  industry  now  serves  an  area 
with  a  population  of  over  40,000.000  peo- 
ple in  33  States. 


Commmiisni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  NODAR,  JR. 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  March  21,  1947 

Mr.  NODAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  statement  made  by  Mr.  Max  H. 
Sorensen,  national  commander  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  at  this  veterans' 
organization  headquarters  in  New  York, 
on  March  19, 1947,  giving  the  views  of  this 
organization  on  the  subject  of  com- 
munism : 

I  am  an  American  by  choice,  an  American 
by  personal  conviction,  and  I  cherish  our 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
privileges  guaranteed  therein,  to  me  and  my 
fellow  Amerlc  ns. 

We  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  have 
no  personal  animosity  toward  Individual 
Communists,  but,  we  are  opposed  to  the  un- 
American  ideology  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  many  satellites.  We  declare  communism 
to  be  the  enemy  of  true  democracy  and  all 
religion,  the  outspoken  foe  of  all  freedom, 
and  in  fact  headqurrters  of  the  greatest 
slave  mart  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach  and 
others  In  recent  days  have  announced  their 
opposition  to  participation,  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene,  of  the  Communist  Party,  In  our 
political  life. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans called  upon  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  Governors  of  the  48  States,  and 
the  American  people  at  large  to  adopt  a 
similar  program.  At  that  time,  June  12, 
1940.  CWV  BOimded  the  call  xirglng  all  free 
Americans,  proud  of  their  herltKge,  to  join 


with  us  In  opposing  the  farce  of  extending 
recognition  to  a  political  party,  which  looked 
over  its  shoulder  to  the  Kremlin  for  Its 
policies  and  guidance.  Loudly  we  pointed  to 
the  Insidious  betrayal  by  sneak  "fifth  column- 
ists" of  nations  like  Finland,  Holland,  and 
Belgium. 

At  the  same  time  we  spoke  sharply  of  the 
dangers  of  subversive  agents  who  would 
overthrow  our  Government  and  by  subtle 
means  spread  hate  through  discrimination 
because  of  race,  creed,  or  color;  to  the  end 
we  suggested  that  more  vigorous  measures 
be  adopted  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  our  Constitution,  to  curtaU  those 
so  Inclined. 

We  openly,  and  widely,  advocated  the  fol- 
lowing four  points: 

1.  That  a  relentless  fight  be  waged  against 
communism  and  Its  disastrous  consequences. 

2.  That  the  Immigration  laws  be.  effec- 
tively enforced  so  as  to  prevent  Communists 
from  entering  this  country,  and  that  all 
noncltizen  Communists  be  deported. 

3.  That  all  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  be  removed  from  public  office. 

4.  That  the  Communist  Party  be  officially 
outlawed  and  refxised  recognition  as  a  po- 
litical party. 

Last  summer  while  vir^ltlng  Europe  I  made 
It  a  special  point  to  talk  to  the  man  in  the 
street,  the  fellow  who  works  for  a  living. 
Without  exception  the  story  from  all  was 
the  same — they  looked  to  the  United  States 
for  leadership — yet  they  feared  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  were  being  taken  In  by  the  cunning 
politicians  of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  In- 
ternational headquarters  of  commvmlsm. 

With  fear  In  whispered  voice  and  eye.  they 
told  of  dread  things  that  would  happen  to 
them  and  their  neighbors  were  the  Com- 
munists to  succeed  in  gaining  power.  They 
warned  us  of  the  deadly  effectiveness  of  the 
fifth  column,  and  told  of  the  renewed  ac- 
tivities of  the  Communists.  Everywhere  we 
saw  evidence  of  the  boldness  of  the  Com- 
munist approach.  We  saw  them  hard  at 
work  trying  to  upset  rehabilitation,  to  spread 
discord,  to  enable  the  Kremlin  to  set  up  a 
government  that  would  bend  to  Its  evil  wUl 
the  best  Interests  of  the  once  great  nations 
of  Europe. 

Vicious  black  markets  and  Inflation  rings 
were  making  the  lot  of  the  little  fellows  more 
bitter  each  day,  softening  them  up  for  the 
approach  of  the  Communist  agent,  with  the 
promise  of  Utopia  under  communism.  At 
every  turn  we  learned  from  the  same  little 
fellows  that  the  one  Nation"  In  whom  they 
had  explicit  trust  was  the  United  States,  this 
while  the  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union  worked 
feverishly  to. discredit  the  victory  of  our  arms, 
our  supplies,-  our  clothing,  ou  food,  and 
medicine  sent  to  the  undernourished  of  Eu- 
rope. 

We  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  contend 
that  communism.  In  its  every  approach,  Is 
In  direct  opposition  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United  States.  The 
masters  of  the  Kremlin,  as  true  followers  of 
Karl  Marx,  are  positively  committed  to  world 
revolution,  to  destroy  all  democracy  and  all 
religion,  the  while  giving  them  Up  service. 
We  again,  7  years  later,  call  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  Join  with  tis,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  color,  in  a  sincere  deter- 
mination to  preserve  our  God-given  heritage 
to  the  end  communism  be  outlawed  here. 

When  a  man  or  woman  takes  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  In  exchange 
for  the  protection  and  enjoyment  of  our 
freedoms,  we  have  the  right  to  Insist  that  no 
spoken  or  mental  reservation  be  permitted. 
Unless  that  pledge  of  allegiance  comes  from 
the  heart  without  reservation,  that  Individual 
Is  un-American,  his  pledge  is  hollow  and 
meaningless.  The  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  certainly  cannot  qualify,  for  they 
are  In  fact  agents  of  •  foreign  power  that  la 


dedicated  to  overthrow  otir  democracy  and 
our  established  freedoms  of  press,  assembly, 
speech,  and  religion.  When  Communists 
hold  American  citizenship  they  utilize  it  for 
personal  protection  while  plazmlng.  plotting, 
and  working  for  the  absolute  destruction  of 
our  Government,  and  merely  give  Up  service 
to  the  freedoms  all  loyal  Americans  hold 
sacred. 

We  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  submit 
that  all  members  of  the  Commtmlst  Party 
and  all  active  stooges  of  party-line  front 
groups  should  be  registered  as  the  agents  of 
a  foreign  power,  for  their  first,  their  basic 
loyalty,  does  not  lie  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 


World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
Mission  to  Japan 
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Friday.  March  21.  1947 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Jonathan  Stout  in  the  New  Leader  for 
March  15.  1947: 

Despite  the  renewed  hope,  however,  there 
are  still  dispiriting  developments  In  Wash- 
ington. One  of  them  came  to  light  this  week 
when  War  Secretary  Patterson  overruled 
General  MacArthur  and  O.  K.'d  the  send- 
ing of  a  WPTU  (World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions)  mission  to  Japan. 

Despite  the  adherence  of  the  CIO  «uad  the 
British  trade  unions  to  the  WFTU,  no  realistic 
person  doubts  that  the  WFTU  Is  the  1947 
version  of  the  1930  Profintem  (Red  Inter- 
national of  Trade  Unions  with  headquarters 
In  Moscow). 

At  a  time  when  Russian  expansionism  Is 
whipping  up  Its  Communist  agents  In  the 
Far  East  to  fevered  activities.  It  seems  an 
Incredible  stupidity  that  the  wise  order  of 
General  MacArthur  barring  the  WFTU  mis- 
sion from  Japan  shoiild  be  overruled  by  Re- 
publican War  Secretary  Patterson. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  Pat- 
terson has  not  the  vaguest  Inclination 
toward  the  Communists.  Yet,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, this  Is  the  second  time  he  has  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  an  Instrument  In 
assisting  the  Communists  In  an  Important 
matter. 

The  first  occasion  came  to  my  attention 
Just  before  the  election  campaign  of  1944 
when  I  discovered  that  a  leading  Commu- 
nist had  been  appointed  to  a  high  official 
position  on  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Bretton  Woods  conference  (to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  refused  to  send  delegates). 

In  the  course  of  Investigating  the  matter 
I  learned  that  it  had  been  the  personal  en- 
dorsement of  War  Secretary  Patterson  which 
was  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  this 
Communist.  I  therefore  pursued  the  In- 
quiry to  the  War  Department. 

At  the  War  Department  I  was  officially  In- 
formed that  Patterson  knew  nothing  about 
this  Commxmlst,  but  had  written  the  letter 
of  endorsement  at  the  request  of  the  Whit* 
House. 

I  was  shown  the  letter  from  the  Whlt« 
House  asking  ^tterson  to  make  the  en- 
dorsement. The  White  House  letter  was 
signed  by  Lauchlin  Currle,  at  that  time  one 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  secretaries  "with  a  passion 
for  anonymity." 
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From  Currle's  letter  one  mightj  have  In- 
ferred reasonably  that  Currle  « ta  merely 
the  go-between  In  passing  the  reqi  test  along. 
Or  It  might  have  left  one  wonderti  g  whether 
It  was  not  Currie's  own  lea.  It  w^s  weasel- 
worded  in  Just  about  that  way. 

I  tock  the  matter  to  the  White  House  for 
an  explanation.  I  got  no  explan:  '.ion,  only 
the  assurance  that  things  like  his  made 
Currle  more  of  a  liability  than  he  was  worth 
and  that  the  White  Ho\ise  was  goi  tig  to  ease 
him  out. 

What  pressure  prevailed  upon  Patterson 
this  time  to  shoehorn  a  pro-Sovi  ;t  mission 
Into  Japan  over  MacArthurs  objections  re- 
BuUiw  M  yet  unanawered. 


Air  Power  and  Preparedn  ess 

EXTENSION  OP  REMaAkS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or   CAUrORNiA 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESEN+ATIVBS 


Friday.  March  21.  194' 


Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Califoifcila.    Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Record,  I  includ  ;  the  fol- 
lowing speech  I  made  at  a  con  erence  of 
the  American  Legion  in  InqianapoUs 
Ind..  on  March  20,  1940: 
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X   appreciate    the    Invitation 
this  conference      There  are  man;; 
who.  by  training  and  experience. 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  tecbn 
fesstonal  phases  of  problems  to 
here.     However,  being  on  the 
Ices  Committee  of  this  Congress 
been  a  member  of  the  Military 
mlttee    of    the    Bouse    for   4 
participated   In   numerous   hearli^ 
problem^  of  national  security 
hearings.    Including    the    hearlni 
atomic  power  control  bill,  I  havi 
great  deal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  word 
ness"  should  be  dropped.    It  Impl 
are  preparing  for  a  war  and  that 
we  consider  another  war  Inevitable 
not  yet  given  up  hope  that  the 
be  restored  to  a  community  of  lav 
without    another    war.     The    terii  i 
security    is    a    broader    and    mor  i 
henslve     term.     National     securl^ 
that    we   are    seeking    security    a 
and  other  types  of  activity  that 
grade   men.   impoverish    them, 
them      It  U  a  constructive  approich 
than  merely  a  defensive  approacl 

To  me.  one  of  the  great  problemi 
Ing  our  military,  in  which 
play  a  very  constructive  part.  Is  tc 
to  our  people  that  our  efforts  an 
for  national  secxirity  are  made 
l««vent  wars.     That  objective 
our  main  mission  while  the  last 
were  being  fought.    If  the  people 
that  the  military  men  are  not  really 
to  have  war,  they  will  give  a  mor  t 
ear  to  the  program  of  the  War  anc 
partments.    Many  people  labor  un<ier 
preaslon  that  the  leaders  in  oxa 
tablishments  really  want  war 
give  them  more  power,  greater 
larged  responsibility,  some  people 
the  offlcers  of  the  Army  and  Nav  r 
ward  to  a  war  so  they  can  really 
what  great  men  they  are     I  knoi  r 
is  a  false  premise.    Our  Artny 
fleers  do  not  want  a  war  any 
policeman  or  a  fireman  wants 
■o  they  can  show  their  skill  In 
and  eztlng:ulahlng  fire. 
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If  our  people  can  once  understand  that  the 
great  military  establishment  is  really  dedi- 
cated to  and  essential  to  preventing  war,  they 
will  give  it  more  support.  I  have  found  that 
our  people  are  greatly  Interested  In  the  prob- 
lem of  security.  They  like  to  be  told  how 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, is  helping  or  hurting  our  drive 
toward  world  peace.  They  like  to  know  about 
some  of  the  realistic  thinking  that  our  mili- 
tary leaders  must  indulge  in  to  help  us  shape 
our  policy  so  it  will  prevent  war  and.  If  it 
should  come,  how  they  can  insure  a  victory. 
Consequently  I  think  that  these  kinds  of  con- 
ferences may  be  helpful  in  getting  to  the 
American  at  the  grassroots,  who  pays  the  bills 
and  also  fights  the  wars,  the  fundamental  un- 
derstanding that  he  must  have  to  produce 
the  appropriate  reflection  through  our  public 
officials  to  get  real  security  for  us  and  our 
posterity. 

The  basic  concept  that  we  should  start  with 
to  that  basically  and  fundamentally  the  pur- 
pose of  our  security  system,  and  its  compo- 
nent parts.  Is  to  bring  us  lasting  peoce.  In 
the  shadow  of  the  great  war  which  we  have 
Just  fought  and  in  the  face  of  the  deadly 
and  staggering  realization  that  the  dropping 
of  the  atom  bomb  brou'^ht  to  u&  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  war,  wo  should  1t«  In  a  posi- 
tion to  think  realistically  about  our  security 
problems.  At  this  particular  time  we  have  a 
constituency  that  is  receptive  to  plans,  even 
if  it  contemplates  great  exp>ense  for  military 
activity,  that  will  bring  final  peace 

When  we  consider  the  loss  of  825.000  lives. 
the  maiming  and  wounding  of  over  a  mil- 
lion more,  the  disruption  of  the  education 
and  life  plans  of  10.000.000  mdre,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  terrible  money  cost  of  the  war. 
there  is  only  one  dividend  that  will  ade- 
quately pay  for  this.  That  dividend  is  a 
peace  that  will  be  stable  and  lasting.  Noth- 
ing less  Will  do.  That  being  the  situation. 
It  must  be  firmly  understood  by  our  people 
that  Che  world  is  still  governed  by  force. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  be,  our  efforts  by  per- 
suasion and  through  agreement  to  create  a 
world  organization  that  can  implement  the 
peace  we  want,  still  rest  on  force.  Almost  in 
direct  proportion  to  our  military  power  can 
we  measure  our  moral  suasion  to  bring 
peace.  We  all  know  that  little  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Guatemala,  or  other  small  na- 
tions have  very  little  persuasive  force  with 
the  nations  of  the  world,  no  matter  how 
sound  or  progressive  a  plan  they  may  ad- 
vance for  world  peace.  That  is  because  they 
have  no  power  behind  their  words.  They 
cannot  withstand  aggression,  economic, 
ideological,  or  military.  Unfortunately,  the 
foreign  policy  of  some  nations  still  is  that 
they  are  entitled  to  take  from  others  or 
dominate  others,  against  their  will.  The 
only  limit  to  such  a  foreign  policy,  which 
such  cotutrles  recognize,  is  the  physical 
capacity  to  hold  what  they  seize  or  to  en- 
force their  domination  over  the  subjugated 
group  or  nation. 

Thus  we  realize  that  our  security  set-up 
should  support  and  supplement  the  policy 
of  our  Government  to  bring  world  peace.  It 
should  be  such  that  it  will  be  a  constant 
reminder  that  if  nations  or  a  nation  does 
not  want  peace,  we  are  fully  prepared  for 
the  eventuality.  Our  secturity  organization 
should  be  such  that  if  and  when  an  inter- 
national security  system  Is  developed,  which 
Is  effective,  our  security  lay-off  can  be 
trinuned  down  to  conform  to  the  lessening 
responsibility  which  It  will  be  required  to 
assume. 

It  should  l>e  understood  that  ava  security 
system  is  the  real  vehicle  that  will  bring  xw 
the  peace  that  we  desire  with  its  byprod- 
ucts of  smaller  armaments,  less  likelihood 
of  war,  and  finally  a  world  of  law  and  equity. 

Air  power  ia  the  key  to  our  military 
•uprcmacy.     We  shotild  understand  a  few 


fundamentals.  Any  future  war  will  be  a 
total  war.  The  last  one  practically  har- 
nessed all  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
country.  The  next  war  will  encompass  every 
farm,  factory,  laboratory,  railroad,  and  mine. 
It  will  come  without  giving  us  time  to  pre- 
pare, which  we  had  in  the  last  two  wars.  It 
may  come  without  much  warning,  perhaps 
without  any.  Every  part  of  our  Nation  will 
be  subject  to  attack.  The  development  in 
long-ran!?e  aircraft  easily  forecasts  this.  It 
will  be  a  world  war  such  as  the  last  one, 
but  much  more  deadly. 

The  Air  Forces  gave  us  the  edge  in  the  re- 
cent war.  Its  mission  today  is  to  be  con- 
tinuously prepared  to  give  our  forces  the 
ed?e  that  will  win.  should  war  descend  upon 
us.  In  the  shrinking  world  in  which  we  live, 
every  vital  center  in  our  country  is  and  will 
be  subject  to  attack  from  the  principal  in- 
dustrial countries  of  the  world,  and  we  like- 
wise will  be  able  to  strike  the  vital  centers 
of  any  nation.  If  we  are  prepared.  The  Job 
ot  striking  a  decisive  blow  at  the  heart  of 
the  productlo  i  center  of  the  enemy  would 
be  the  first  main  mission  of  the  Air  Forces. 
They  must  be  ready  and  able  at  all  times  to 
do  this,  if  we  are  to  be  secure  in  the  transi- 
tion period  from  now  till  world  peace  is 
assured. 

Our  Air  Force  must  be  kept  modern.  This 
is  something  that  requires  continuous  and 
unremitting  elTort.  In  the  last  war,  we  had 
a  chance  to  get  ready.  We  will  not  have  it 
In  the  next  one  Not  one  plane  got  to  the 
front  which  was  designed  after  we  entered 
the  war.  Th"  B- 29.  our  most  modern  bomber 
to  reach  the  front,  was  started  to  be  designed 
in  1935.  about  9  years  before  it  reached  the 
front.  Scientific  Research  and  Development 
Is  a  continuing  Job.  It  cannot  be  stopped 
and  then  started  again,  without  losing  all 
our  momentum.  It  must  have  vast  resources 
and  money  for  basic  research  to  the  end  that 
scientists  may  be  exploring  the  unknown 
fields  of  science  and  gradually  push  out  the 
frontiers  of  science.  Some  of  this  effort  will 
be  useless  in  its  end  result,  but  we  must  have 
this  type  of  research  so  we  may  block  out 
certain  theories  that  may  be  false  Its  ap- 
plied science  projects  must  contemplate 
practically  all  fields  of  natural  science — 
physics,  biology,  meteorology,  astronomy,  etc. 
On  the  scale  that  it  must  be  carried  on  to 
keep  ourselves  adequately  prepared,  and  able 
to  cope  with  those  with  whom  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  compete,  it  will  be  so  costly 
that  only  the  Government  can  afford  it. 

The  development  of  remote  control  planes, 
guided  missiles,  etc.,  may  really  change  the 
Air  Forces,  as  we  now  contemplate  them. 
Pilots  may  be  unnecessary,  to  a  large  extent. 
Supersonic  planes  and  guided  missiles  and 
long-range  planes  make  us  vulnerable  every 
day  from  every  place  in  the  world  from  which 
trouble  may  come.  Prom  now  on  we  must 
be  on  a  continual  alert  if  we  are  to  be  ade- 
quately prepared  to  meet  any  emergency.  Our 
Air  Forces  is  the  arm  that  must  be  standing 
by,  ready  at  once  to  meet  any  challenge  to 
our  security. 

No  part  of  our  Air  Forces,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter any  part  of  our  armed  forces,  has  any 
vested  right  to  be  continued.  It  must  con- 
tinuously prove  its  value  to  the  ever-chang- 
ing security  system  that  science  research  and 
development  will  unfold.  Every  part  of  the 
security  system  must  be  continually  evalu- 
ated to  test  its  effectiveness  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  really  adds  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  security  system.  If  it  does  not.  it 
must  be  displaced. 

With  long-range  -lanes  and  Increased 
carrying  capacity  alroome  troops  will  be- 
come a  vital  and  most  effective  factor  in  an 
emergency.  The  Air  Forces  must  be  pre- 
pared to  handle  this  assignment. 

Air  power  must  be  dovetailed  with  peace- 
time aircraft  production  and  development. 
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We  must  use  this  industrial  establishment  During    6    weeks    over    which    these  local  communities  in   diflferent  States. 

^JS'^vs  S'd  'Sduc'SS."exeimi?^^'?Je  ^^^^^^«^  extended.  137  persons  appeared  No  account  is  taken  in  what  I  have  her. 

industrial  technique  Is  more  Important  now  ^^  Witnesses.    They  were  residents  of  31  presented  of  the  number  of  persons  who 

than  m  the  last  war.    It  is  getting  more  States.  have  testified  before  them, 

specialized  and  requires  more  rapid  results  The  classification  of  witnesses  was  as  The  House  should  also  know  that  our 

than  heretofore,  in  the  event  of  an  emer-  follows:  committee  has  made  every  possible  ef- 

gency.    We  must  keep  a  healthy  national  in-       Businessmen 53  fort  to  conform  to  the  principles  that  I 

terest  in  flying  for  passengers  and  for  cargo.      Labor  leaders... _ 32  „„,   sure   animate  the  malorltv  of   the 

A  healthy  and  developing  aircraft  industry  is       Congressmen _ 13  fj^   1         ^^3^™*^^   tne   majority   01    ine 

essential  to  our  national  security.    In  it  are       industry  associations 10  Members.     OUr  Hrst  aim  has  been  and 

embedded  our  production  plans  for  military       Educators IIIIZIIIIIIIIIII      6  ^^  continue  to  be  that  of  freeing  the 

aircraft  and  for  weapons.    The  close  correla-  Farmers.. """"""Illllirilllllllll      4  workmen  of  the  United  States  from  the 

tlon  cf  our  Air  Forces  and  the  clvUian  air-       Farm  organizations... '._!..". ".I 4  shackles    that    have    been    fastened    on 

craft  industry  is  essential  if  we  are  to  be       Government  officials... _ 4  them  in  the  name  of  labor  organization 

secure,  while  we  LU-e  working  for  world  peace.       Miscellaneous 11  and   Government   intervention    for   th« 

Thus  we  see  that  the  mission  of  the  Air  ^"°   tjovernmeni   miervention    lor   tne 

Forces  to  give  the  Army  and  Navy  the  edge  Although  special  care  was  exercised  most  part  against  their  will.  Mr. 
they  must  have  In  any  future  conflict,  Is  a  to  assure  representation  of  all  of  the  Speaker,  It  is  not  the  workers  of  the 
present  and  continuing  one.  It  can  only  be  parties  concerned,  I  must  report  that  the  United  states  who  present  the  challenge 
prepared  to  carry  out  that  mission  by  con-  response  Of  the  labor  leaders  was  some-  to  the  Nation  in  the  name  of  labor.  It 
o^UsTcU^^Sti^  uTust  ''^SoTlS^me  ^hing  less  than  the  importance  of  the  Is  but  a  relative  few  of  their  misguided 
enougb  to  make  changes  to  suit  itself  to  the  subject  would  seem  to  call  for.  How-  leaders.  The  workers  are  honest,  hum- 
changing  conditions  and  discoveries.  ever,  in  View  of  the  concentration  of  ble,  law-abiding  citizens.  Their  hopes 
If  air  r»ower  can  be  thus  kept  highly  effl-  power  in  labor  organizations,  the  32  and  aspirations  must  not  be  crippled, 
cient  and  modern  it  will  become  the  spring-  labor  leaders  who  did  appear  probably  but  liberated  from  the  threats  re- 
board  by  which  the  world  can  go  from  a  world  were  related  to  a  vastly  greater  number  straints,  and  even  tyranny  we  'have 
based  on  force  and  physica'  power  to  a  ^j  persons  than  aU  of  the  other  wit-  found  y  y  we  nave 
world  of  law  and  order.    It  can,  and  I  predict  no^roo  /^nmhino^  iuuuu. 

It  will,  be  the  instrument  that  will  enable  "^sses  comoinea.  rphe  Education  and  Labor  Committee 

us  to  collect  the  big  dividend  of  a  stable  and  Now  I  remind  the  gentlemen  of  the  is  now  earnestly  at  work  in  drafting  the 

lasting  peace  that  so  many  millions  of  people  House  that  there  are  but  few  countries  amendments  to  the  Labor  Relations  Act. 

all  over  the  world  are  yearning  for.  left  in  the  world  wnere  what  has  been  ^e  expect  to  offer  a  strong  but  fair  bin 

happening   before   our   committee   can  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.    It  will 

take  place.    The  constitutional  right  of  ^ot  be  punitive.    There  has  been  a  great 

petition  so  dear  and  so  fundamental  to  ^„,    -  „irtior./.fl  in  iok^^  «,o*f»,.o   Z„^^u. 

Brief  Progre..  Report-Comouttee  on  Amer^ans  t^^ay  ^  virt^^^^^^  unknown  ^fj,  tl'ZuV^Jl^l  Sf  m^re"^"  n 

Education  and  Labor  XTr^lrTJ^,^Lltr\^^^^^^^  '^  ^-rs.    We  hope  that  is  pa.t.    We  are 

T,^:::^^^  to  appear  than  the  time  available  would  ^°?  addressing  ourselves  to  the  present 

REMARKS  pg^^^t.    But,  care  wa^  taken  to  make  ^^^  ^he  future. 

OF  possible  the  presentation  of  evidence  re-  Pendmg  Introduction  of  the  bill,  my 

HON    FRED  A   HARTLEY   JR  bating  to  aU  major  issues.    I  believe  that  associates  on  the  committee  who  have 

'       *  the  testimony  we  have  received  is  more  labored  long,  arduously  and  far  above 
OP  KEw  JKRSET  ^^^^  adcQuate  for  the  present  purposes  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  will  present 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^^  ^^^^j^  ^j  ^^^  committee.  to  you  from  time  to  time  some  of  the  evl- 
Friday.  March  21.  1947  There  were  a  few  cases  to  which  spe-  dence  and  issues  which  were  submitted 
Mr.    HARTLEY.      Mr.    Speaker,    the  cial   attention   seemed   necessary.     We  at  our  hearings. 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  con-  subpenaed  one  person.    Three  subcom-  To  enable  those  who  wish  to  check  spe- 
cluded  23  days  of  hearings  on  Saturday,  mittees  were  appointed  to  go  more  thor-  cific  allegations  of  abuses  In  labor-man- 
March   15,   1947.     Fifty-six  labor   bills  oughly  into  outstanding  cases  than  was  agement  disputes,  I  am  including  a  ready 
were  before  the  committee.  possible  for  the  committee  as  a  whole  to  reference  to  the  charges  which  can  be 
This  is  merely  a  brief  progress  report,  do.    These  subcommittees  have  visited  found  in  the  printed  hearings: 

American  federation  of  Labor  and  affiliated  unions 


Union  and  oflicers 


A.  Mematimal  Brothrrhood  ofTtamttrrt,  Chauffeurs,  WaTthouiemen  and 
HtlpcTS  0)  America 

1.  Teamsters,  unidentified  local,  Los  Anselcs,  Calif 

2.  TcamstiTs,  unidentified  local,  Pittsburgb,  Pa 

8.  Teamsters,  unidentified  local - 


4.  Local  Xo.  338,  Teamsters.  New  Canaan,  Conn.:  Wm.  Kennedy 

a.  Local  No.  886,  teamsters,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.:  H.  E.  Cranford,  J.  E. 

Hamilton. 
e.  Local  No.  843,  teamsters,  bottle-beer  drivers 


7.  Unidentified  local,  Oakland,  Calif 

8.  Unidentified  local.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


».  Unidentified  kK»l,  Midwest  States  (11). 


10.  UnidpntiPed  local,  Pan  Franci-soo,  Calif 

11.  Unidentified  local,  San  Jacinto,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


12.  Local  No.  337,  Detroit,  Mich.:  James  HofTa,  local  president. 

13.  Unidentified  local,  Detroit,  Mich.:  James  Hoffa,  Bert  Brannon. 


14.  Local  Ko.  307,  Milk  Drivers,  Kansas  City:  R.  0.  Jackson,  secretary- 

treasurer  ,»,«.„ 

15.  Local  No.  1,  peneral  warehousemen,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  J.  H.  »  allace 

16.  Unidentified  local,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Company 


Farmer  Bros.  Co 

Pittsburgh  Brewing  Co 

Beer    distributors    in    western 

Pennsylvania. 
Norman  Dairy,  Inc 


Quick-Charge,  Inc 

Beer  distributors 


New  Canaan  Dairy  Co. 


Canneries. 


17.  Unidentified  local,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

18.  Unidentified  local 


Pure  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion. 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 

Utah  Poultry  Producers  Coop- 
erative Association. 

Utah  Wholesale  Grocery  Co., 
Symms  Utah  Grocer  Co. 

Korris  Stamping  ii  Manulao- 
turing  Co. 


Witness 


Russell  E.  Parsons. 
MeadJ.Mulvihill.. 
....do 


Abraham  Norman. 

A.C.Fletcher 

Roland  Rtoe 

do 

.....do 


.do. 


H.  L.  Strobel. 
-...do 


S.  L.  Travis. 
do 


Athol  A.  Cummins. 


H.  W.  Eteinkraus. 
do 


.do 

.do 


Alleged  action 


Secondary  boycott. 

Picketing  and  violence.  * 

Boycott. 

Picketing,  violence,  violation  of  con- 
tract, inthnidatiou. 

Picketing  to  force  raoognition  of  uncer- 
tified union,  secondary  boyoott. 

Jurisdictional  dispute,  rcfu^^l  to  work 
with  CIO  tircwcry  workers. 

Riot  resulting  from  nonunion  veterans' 
trucks  poinR  thrnu?h  picket  line. 

Mass  |)ickotiag  in  unionization  drive, 
resulting  in  closing  of  the  dairy,  tlw 
of  outside  pickets. 

71-dj,y  strike  in  effort  to  force  industry- 
wide barpaininf . 

Secondary  boycott,  violence. 

Violence,  closed-shop  <iemand,  seo- 
ondary  boycott. 

Attempted  orgi^nization  of  independ- 
ent meat  rclai'.frs  by  force. 

Closed  shop,  coIlu":ion  with  4  corap^ 
nies  to  force  all  other  companies  out 
of  business  in  the  wa.ste-iaper  industry. 

Coercion  to  force  compulsory  unioo- 
ism. 

Secondary  boycott. 
Da 

Do. 

Da 
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Ami  riean  Federation  of  Laltor  and  affiliated  ttn<on»— Continued 


Union  uid  ofBoen 


A.  himMioml  BnthtrluMd  •/  r««w'«r»,  Ckaxtfnr 
HtlptTi  if  iinurica— Continued 

N.  I^wri  Na  144.  tnunl  drlvm.  Mtnn««poli».  Mii^i 
X.  L  oidHltMMl  kxfti,  Pbitodelphia.  Pft. 


tL 

as. 


I  aktentUM  kxal.  S«n  Fnocisco.  Calif 

LNilNo.737 

rtMmiBitA\ot»i 

I  oMmtMed  kical,  Modtato.  Calif 

25.  «  nidenlifledloe*!- — . 

36.  I  nMentllW<1  loc»l,  C»lifc)n»l« 

0.  Lxml  No.  an.  II— iMli  4riT«n  vid 

City;  JoMph  Fan*.  ptMidnt;  Arthur  A.  I>of, 
mnk  V.  Smith,  recordinf  mattmr.  Vineei  i 


dMuffei  rs 


B   imtrmhvMl  BrttkerkMi  of  BaUtTwuken,  Ir^n  ShtptmUdtTt  and 
H«lptr$  9f  Amtrif 


L  I  aidcntifled  looal.  Los  Anceies,  Calif 

C.  TU  AmomM  Admt vU  Artm$  o  Amerin 
L  i  Btrioan  Pederatioa  of  RiKlio  Artists.  HoHywo^.  Calif. . 


D.  U%iU4  Uhu  WarkiTS  «f  Am^f* 

I.  tnldaitifM  local.  Nation-wide 

K.  hUtrnttUmal  Bralkerkeod  of  EUdrickl  Wotkeri 
1.  X  nkkatUM  local,  Des  Plainw,  U.:  Ed.  J.  Bro 
S.  rnldentMod  local.  Enjlrwood.  N.  J 


B.  Iioaal  No.  fiU,  International  Brotherhood  of  1 
I.N.J. 

F.  Amthca*  Feination  of  Mur.kian* 


Ziti  trical  Workers,  Enf  le- 


1.  rnidentiiM  local,  Interlocken.  Mich.:  J.  C.  PArfflo 
1  I^oeal  No.  47,  Los  Aateeln.  Calif.:   "Srike"  V(allaee, 
MacQaarrie, 


LIT 


G.  f^ifetf  Bntktrlmd  of  Carptnttn  antf 
I  local 


,  president;  Lee 
JctntTi  of  Amtrift  . 


t.  Ualdaatttad  loeal. 


«.  UcMMtlSad  local 

4.  'Tniaart  Wad  local 

(,  I  JnidMitiftod  local 

e.  3istrict  No.  0,  Intematiooal  Asaociatioo  of : 


/i.  ^viMnM  iraM*4MMM 
district  council,  Unoleuni  layers... 


1  RiCfan.. 


I.  BalttBBW  Boadlni  nod  CoBttnttkn  Tradw  qottnca. Btttaoft.  Md.: 

rmkOlwk  Etta. 
4.  ^aattla  Cantrai  Later  CmhmU 


I,  Batidlnf  and  Cofutrurt  Ion  Trad*  C«aD«U. 

C  Caatral  LAborCouacU 

7.  :«Ural  Labor  C«Bua ^ 

I.  ■oMiacTradaaUakMi. 

•.   UaMMtttMtlO«l«l4 


M.  DjMyllllait  biil  «f  BUtwrHhtr.  uaMMtte* 
IL  MMmST'ImiiI  vT  Mcamftttm.  t 

;.  /iif«fiiir<«naf  rtrtthirlto»4  of  Ft^m»k0$ 
1.  Cacia  Lodff  No  I.  Rotyokf,  Ma« 
.  4  Ml«a«M«rf  AmttMim  tf  PMbmtmi  mn\  Fmm  it  VnitH  atiu 

1.  ratdmtlAed  iomi, 


jr.  AmtH'^tM  At$ttmf  «f  Stmtni  tk0n  ' 


I.  roMcotMM  local,  Pittshurfh.  Pa 

I.  VnUti  AutomMk  H 

1    Local  No.  in.  LaariBC.  MM 

id.  V9itH  l>kk  nd  Oat  1i'orktr$ 
I.  I'DidentUW  loeaL 


R'crdloKteiMrK  Qni 


Company 


onion.  New  York 
•ecretary-trea-mrer; 
Ristucria.  business 


Minneapolis  Fruit  Distributors. 
Philadelphia    Wiioiesaie    Pro- 
duce Co. 

Oantncr  4  Matt* m  Co — 

Tjiited  DairyiHcn 

Farmer  Bros.  Coflee  Co 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oei-ard 

Andrew  JerrensCo 

Calavo  Orowers  of  California.. 
Carl  Ahlers,  Inc 


Witness 


H.  W.  Steinkraos. 
,....do 


....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do ............. 

, do.. 

{Harold  Ahkrs 


Alleged  action 


8«condary  boycott. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Secondary  boycott,  violence. 


Dii  on- Boilermaker. 


Benjamin  Electric  Mauuiactar- 

in?. 
Kurt  Versen  Co 


.do. 


Russell  E  Parsons. 
Cecil  B.DeMille.. 

Forney  Johnsston... 


Hoyt  P.  Steele. 
....do 


Earl  Carroll  Theater. 


Northern 

Co. 

do.... 


Redivood     Lumb«r 


Kurt  Versen. 


.do. 
.do. 


MicfatBisU.. 


koil  9l  Ins  vorkan, 
(lectririalis,  hiKing  m0n»tn, 


Western  ptn«  lumber  industry.. 
Qranite  City  Steel  Co 


Laropland    Luciber,   St.   Paul, 

Minn,  (oat  of  business). 
Detroit 


Jos.  E.  Mafldy 

EarlCarrolL 


Fentress  Hill. 
.....do 


.do. 


do 

J.  8.  RichaMs 

Hayward  Niedringbaus 


▲.  0.  Lampland.. 
Samuel  L.  Travis. 


Skmtbera  Statics  Cooperative;: 
Baltimore. 

Sweden  Freezer  ManufacturtnC 
Co. 

Motor  Wheel  Corp.,  Lansing, 
Midi. 

All  a<lverttser*  In  I^^*  Anreles, 
IV)wntowii  IhoDpinR  News 

J.  W.  KntifeMM  vo.,  Los  An- 
•fief,  Calif. 

Mortarlsss  Masonry  Corp.... 

Bnlkltng  Contrartora  Associa- 
tion of  New  Jersey, 

Ornerai  Motors 


Princeton  t'nlv.>r«lty. 


Holyoke  Wire  Cloth  Co. 


Bnflottn  of 


'ork  T» 


tfAmiHe* 


The  Walworth  Co. 


PitUbnrfh  Ry».  Co 


Motor  Wheel  C'orp. 
Simons  Brick  Co... 


F.C.  Turner 

H.  W.  BUinkraos. 
....do 


...do 


....do.. 

ObwlNKrerwrn. 


.do. 
.do. 


Secondary  boycott,  union  laM  election 
12  to  2,  mass  picketing. 


Union  shop  abuse,  denial  rinhf  to 
work,  refusal  to  pay  political  assess- 
ment. 


Coercion  by  strike  to  force  royalty. 


Secondary  boycott  of  products  made 

bvCIO. 
Secondary  boycott  of  products  made 

by  another  l<cfil  of  IBK'^V. 
Secondary  boycott. 


Banning  broadcast  of  students. 
Coercion  to  hire  more  musicians  than 
needed.  fealhiTbcddlng. 


Secondary  boycott  of  employer's 
farms,  railroa<is,  retail  yards,  con- 
struction jobs,  shipping. 

Mass  picketing,  invasion  of  private 
property. 

Violence. 

Intimidation. 

Jurisdictional  strike. 

Jurisdictional  dispute. 


Jurisdictional  strike,  secondary  boy- 
cott. 

Closed  shop,  charging  of  nonunion 
members  exorbitant  fees  for  tempo- 
rary work  permits.  Union  cbarge<l 
in  courts  with  cxiur^iou. 

Coercion. 

Secondary  boycott. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
JurlMllctlonnl  dlsrutt. 

Do, 

Jurisdictional  dispute,  leatherboddlng. 


B,  W.  Ptelnkraiu. 


.do. 


do. 


.do. 


Pccondaf)'  boycott. 


Do. 


.do.... 





Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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American  Federation  of  Labor  and  affiUated  unions — Continued 


Union  and  officers 


N-  International  AUinnce  of  Thfotrieal  Sta^f  Fmplnfte*  and  Mcring  FHdwe 
Mockinr  Oprraiorf  cf  LtiUrd  Nalfsand  Canada  and  the  Vnitrd  Brotktr- 
hood  of  CarptTUcra  and  Joiner*  ofAmeric* 

1.  Unidentified  tocal 


0.  HaMartd  Batmmiitt  Fvtptoveet'  Inttmatioim}  Alliante  ami  Bartender* 
Intanationai  Leagut  of  America 

L  TJnideBtlfled  local,  Brazil,  Ind 

P.  Metal  trorker$ 


1.  Unidentified  leeal,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 
S,  Unidentified  local,  6t  Louis,  Mo 


Q.  Pailfoad  Frctherhoodt.  indepeitdeid 


1.  I'ri'lentifled  local 

2.  Unidentified  local,  QridJey,  111. 


Company 


MoTinK-pictme  indostiT. 


AD  refltautants  not  selling  lk]iior. 


M 


eorge 

lid-W 


est  Screw  Products  Co. 


Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  RR. 
do 


Witness 


Qscac  Schatta.  ■ 


Oendd   W.    Landis   of 
Indiana. 


Herbert  K.  Taylor. 
Helen  A.  Haf>en — 


Oeorge  F.  McNear,  Jr. 
do 


Alleged  actioa 


Jotiadiclionai  strika. 


Violmee  id  cuuuceai—  vtth 


Coercion  and  intimidation. 
Coercion,  intimidation,  feaUiartteddiiig, 
secondary  boycott. 


Featberbedding. 
Violence. 


Congress  of  IndtLstrial  Organizations 


R.  United  Steelu-orker*  of  .^mmca 


1.  Unidentified  local,  ColumhiM.  Ohio 

2.  Locals  Nos  IG.V?  and  1129,  Chicago,  ID. 


3.  Unidentified  local,  Birmingham,  .Ma. 


4.  Unidentified  local,  Milwaukee,  WLs 

8.  Unidetrtiflcd  local.  Smith  Steel  division 

&  Unidentified  local.  Smith  Steel  and  Milwaukee  divisions. 


7.  Unidentified  local,  Kalamatoo.  Mich... 

8.  Unidentified  local.  Utica,  N.  Y 

».  Unidentified  local,  Buffalo,  N  Y 


10.  Unidentified  local,  Pittsburgh,  Pa , 

11.  Unidentified  local,  Pitt-sburgh,  Pa U. 

&  Vnited  Automobile,  Aireraft,  Agricultural  Implement  Hortcrt  of  America 

\.  Local  No.  174 

2.  Unidentified  local.  Milwaukee.  Wis 


Timjccn  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
Acm^tecl 


Stockham  Pipe  Fittings  Co. 


Grede  Foundries. 

.....do 

...do 


3.  Unidentified  local.  Dearborn,  Mich. 

4.  Local  No.  351,  Detroit.  Mich 


T.  International  Lonothoremen's  and  Warehovsemen't  Union 
I.  Unidentified  local,  San  Francisco,  Calif 


2.  Unidentified  local,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
S.  Unidentified  local,  west  coast 


U.  Inlemalional  Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smeller  Workert 
1,  Unidentified  local,  Canton,  Mo 


American  Tool  Die 

Foster  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co. 

Roberts-Gordon  Appliance 
Corp. 

West  Penn  Machine ... 

Lockhart  Iron  &  Steel 


Kelsey  Hayes  Wheel. 
Allis-Chalmers 


Arthur  S.  Thorn. 
H.  L.  Bills 


L.  B.  Bowley. 


Wm.  J.  Grede. 

....do 

...-do 


R  J  Brown 

Townscnd  Foster. 
L.  C.  Smyth 


Birger  Engstrom.. 
....do 


O.  W.  Kennedy 

Clare  E.  Hoffman. 


Ford  Co 

Detroit  Steel  Products. 


a.  Unidentified  local,  Hlllsboro,  III 

3,  Unidentified  local,  Ma.^cot,  Tenn.. 

4.  Unldoiitlfiedlocil,  Athl.  tif  Mine,  Tenn._ 

6.  Unld(ntlll(dlo<'H!,  (»r(.s»i'UI,Ti'nn 

«,  I'nlilcnilfitMl  lociil..Iarnftcln  MincTcnn. 

7.  Unidentified  local,  Ma.tcot.Ti'nn 


V.  American  Settipaptr  CuiU 

1.  rnlflentlfied  local.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  fiam  B.  F.ubanki.  executive 
vice  president. 

W.  Ftdtration  of  Clan,  Ceramtt  and  Stiiea  Sand  H'orkfri  of  America 


American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Pmelt- 


Representative  Hoffman 
Edgar  R.  Ailes 


Almon  E.  Roth. 


...do 

Tyre  Taylor. 


H.  I.  Young. 


Philadelphia  Record. 


1,  Unidentified  local 

R',  United  Kltdrlcal  Worksri 
L  UBldcntlfled  local.  Bloomlngdnle,  N,  J.» 

X.  Food,  Tofmceo,  .IcrnCK/furr,  and  AUltd  Workeri  tf  Amerl'a 

1.  Unldenflfied  local.  Hclenft.  Ark , - 

Y.  Mernational  Woodvorken  of  America 

1.  Unldentlfled  local 

Z.  Piptfititrt 
1,  C.  A.  No.  502,  Cincinnati,  Ohio • 


Ptttshurgh.    Toledo,     Crystal 
City,  Fiiitiii. 


....do 

....do........... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


J.  David  Stem. 


WestlugUuUM. 


Western  pine  lumbet  tndustty. 


Rofrigeratlon  Products  Co. 


Charles  E.  Hoffman 

E,L,  Chandler 

John  L.  Daggett 

J.  B.  Rlehards 


Coercion,  violence. 

Monopolistic  practices.  Industry-wide 
strike. 

Coercion  of  nonunion  employee. 
Strike  caused  by  minority  of  em- 
ployees. 

Failure  to  bargai^i  in  good  faith. 
Do. 

Unjustified  demands  of  unions  renrd- 
ing  employe*'  status-  during  a  strike. 

Refusal  of  international  union  to  per- 
mit bargaining  by  the  local. 

Refusal  of  local  union  to  bargain  in 
pood  f^itli. 

Strike  called  by  international  union 
after  loc^l  votes  against  strike 

Violence;  beating  up  of  worker 

Re(u<ial  of  international  to  alk>w  local 
union  to  bargain. 


Strike    against    WLB    ordar,    mass 

picketing. 
Nondeniocratic    sustaining    vote    for 

representation  of  union  under  N  LRB 

ruling. 
Coercion. 
Mass  picketing:  picketing  homes. 


Organized  slow-down  unloading  sugar. 

Organized  slow-down,  IMA, 
Favoritism  of  N LRB. 


Monopolistic  practices.  National  lead- 
ers set  terms  "wildcat"  strikes;  mass 
jjicketing. 

Strike  violation  of  contract. 

Strike,  delay  in  vacation  schedule. 

Strike,  rcfiii-od  foreman. 

Strike,  becausr  of  dl.sciplinlng  worker. 

Strike  to  force  Inw  violation. 

Strike  delay  In  WLB  decttlon. 


Bargaining  In  bad  faith  (with  Intent 
to  destroy  nows|iaper). 


Fixing  of  election  districts  by  NLRB 
to  Insure  election  of  CIO. 


Norman  Rau. 


Strike  called  by  lutemational  in  viola- 
tion of  contract  of  the  local  union 


Undemocratic  election  of  bargaining 
agency. 

Falltirc  to  bargain  in  good  faith. 


Coercion  and  intimidation. 


Independent  unioriM 


AA.  Ur.lled  TtlepkotM  OrganltatUmt 


1.  Unidentified  local,  city  of  New  York 

8.  Unidcntif^d  local  (.Ntw  York),  Long  Island  area. 

I.  Unidentified  local.  New  York 


IdlewUd  Airport 

Equiuble   Life  Insurance  So- 
ciety of  the  United  Statat. 
New  York  Telephone  Co 


H.  W.  Stelnkraut. 
....do 


.do. 


Secondary  toycolU 
Do. 

Do. 


t. 

i 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nxiNora 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKKNTATIVES 

Friday.  March  21 :  1947 

VL.   BUSBEY.     Mr.   Speaker,   undir 
leavt  to  exurnd  my  remarks  In  the  Re< 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  address 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Maktin.  Jr..  Speaker 
the  House  of  Rn>resentatlves.  in  beh::lf 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  over  the  f: 
cilitijs   of   the  American  Broadcastii  g 
6y:ti'm  during  the  Metropolitan  Ope^a 
peri:  d  on  Saturday.  March  15. 1947 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  to  ycu  about  t  le 
Ameilcan  Red  Cross.  To  do  80  I  mxist  tajk 
to  ycu  about  America. 

W-:  of  thts  generation  lace  problems  mr  re 
cr::.',al  and  more  difficult  than  those  a  ly 
gcn.c  -atlon  bas  •rer  faced  before.  In  t  le 
broken  cities  and  blasted  fields,  in  the  bu  i- 
ger>  and  fears  of  hopeless  peoples,  war  b  t* 
left  Its  challenge  to  Amer.ca. 

In  meeting  that  challenge,  we  have  made  — 
and  :ire  sttll  to  make — grave  deci£i.ins  aCe<  t 
ing  ihe  destiny  of  thla  Nation  and  all  tfie 
peop.ea  of  the  world. 

It  is.  to  mil.  of  th«  moat  vital  importer  re 
that  w«  face  that  ehaUenge  and  ma]u  the  m 
dec  I;  lens  la  the  true  apirlt  and  uadltloo    ' 
the  \merican  people.    There  ia  no  do\*b^ 
and  :a.n  be  no  doubt— that  thla  Nation  cc^ 
fr~n*«  a  great  and  f»n«roua  fuf  ■    ^'-:t 
m\5 .  not  lofc«  faith,  w«  muat  n 
zn  1     b«  trut  to  ourwlves. 

U  IMM  bwa  MUd— and  wall  aald  tKat  fi* 
grtt'jst  part  of  any  natlon'a  tha 
not  handtd  down  tbroufto  a  few  \i\% 
and  a  ftw  texts.  It  ta  traoamlttad  tnro' 
tr!'!  nna  (Bf  dally  acta  and  obaarvancM  aid 
1  .11  aiona.  It  U  datarminad  by  tha  uatn  >>• 
IM'Mt  for  each  other  in  our  dailjr  aexK 
tloaa.  It  atama  from  family  lift  and  tha 
fluenea  of  falhar  upon  aoa  and  mottiar  uii>n 
daughter. 

That  ia  why  tba  AmtrVwin  Bad  Ooaa 
a  part  of  lUf  living  aptrtt  of  AnMftea. 

The  American  Red  Croaa  la  you. 

It  ia  Mrs.  Murphy,  who  carca  for  her  faw  lly 
and  theti  works  her  flaftn  to  tha  bona  la 
tha  Red  Croaa  sewing  rooms. 

It  U  Mrs.  Jonaa— tha  Uttia  lady  down  t  ha 
street— wtko  pttto  on  a  gray  tmUorm  and  si  d- 
denly  becomes  aa  angal  of  marcy  m  a  vet  )r< 
•ns'  hoepi'.'xi. 

It  la  tough  old  Kosciuaco,  who  quietly  g  >ea 
around  the  corner  to  give  bis  pint  of  bli  od 
at  the  blood  bank. 

It  la  tba  Bed  Cross  girl  serving  In  a  ci  n- 
teen  for  our  foroea  overaaaa — aomewhere  in 
Japan— or  Korea — or  Germany — or  Austii; 
or  Italy. 

It  ta  the  doctors,  and  nurses,  and  flrst-a  d- 
•rs.  and  loeal  voltinteers  who  show  up  on  he 
acena  of  disaster  to  do  their  heroic  work. 

Tha  millions  of  AEcricans  who  have  aer'  ed 
tba  Bad  Cross  In  these  and  other  ways  h  ve 
baen  serving  htuaoanity,  but  they  have  t  Iso 
•  bsan  serving  thamaelves.  By  setting  an  x- 
attqric  of  s^rrlc*  and  aympathy  to  others  ti  ley 
have  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  human  cc  m- 
paaaion  upon  which  the  tradition  of  Ami  ri- 
can  freedom  ta  baaed. 

Through  their  contributions  and  dcvot  on 
they  have  made  the  Red  Cross  a  big  and  p<  w- 
arful  instltutioo.  Tet  Its  stsa  la  no  gre:  ter 
than  the  emcrgenclea  and  dtaastvs  with 
which  It  must  b«  prepared  to  deal,  and  Its 
power  Is  only  the  power  to  serve. 

Aa  an  Insttttrtlon  It  performs  serrtces  too 
big  for  the  individual  and  too  urgent  i  nd 
too  personal  for  Government. 

It   Is  the  link  between  tha  bedside  c  ( 
^Xif^pled  veteran  and  a  hopeful  future. 


It  la  the  link  between  Joe  who  is  stationed 
far  overseas  and  Joe's  family  who  are  in 
trouble  back  home. 

Much  more  Important.  It  is  a  link  between 
the  great  America  of  the  past  and  a  grearter 
America  of  the  future. 

The  services  performed  by  the  American 
pec^Ie  through  the  Red  Cross  are  the  seorv- 
Icea  of  a  people  who  have  faith,  who  know 
hope,  and  who  know  the  meaning  of  charity 
toward  each  other. 

All  these  Individual  contributions  and 
aerrioea  give  us  strength  as  a  people.  In  time 
of  crisis  or  in  time  of  need,  we  have  demon- 
strated that  we  can  set  our  individual  dif- 
ferences aside  and  unite  in  our  sympathy 
for  human  distress.  Any  nation  whose  peo- 
ple have  this  capacity  for  unity  Is  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with — even  in  this  turbulent 
world. 

We  have  seen  other  nations  fall.  We  tjave 
seen  them  at  the  height  of  their  poixer.  and 
their  ftdly.  We  have  seen  that  foliy  destroy 
thera. 

Any  nation  founded  up>on  internal  or  ex- 
ternal hate  and  intolerance  will  not  en- 
dure. The  principles  whicii  draw  people  to- 
gether andnn.ke  them  strong  as  a  nation 
are  tlie  principles  o?  simple  justice  and  the 
rules  of  good  behavior. 

Of  these,  human  compassion  Is  of  greatest 
Importance.  Humr.n  compassion  docs  :  net 
know  race  or  creed  or  color.  It  does  i  not 
know  hate,  or  cruelty,  or  Intolerance.  Hufnan 
compaasion  is  directed  toward  the  need  lof  a 
fellow  bein^  in  distress.  It  Is.  therefore, 
recogrUtion  of  the  sanctity  of  the  lndivi(Ju.il. 
Our  cons*  1   government,  our  sys- 

te^n  of  sccic  .  cur  way  of  life  are  based 

entirely  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  Individual. 
Wa  mun  never  deviate  from  that  prinaple. 
The  Red  Cross  Is  the  symbol  of  all  tiieso 
things  and  therefore  statida  for  all  that  Is 
beat  In  America.  When  you  decide  to  give 
r  money  or  your  sarrlcts  to  the  I  Red 
V  a,  you  are  rsafflrmlnf  your  own  freadom 
by  that  dadalon.  Tha  freedom  wa  cnj^y  U 
bassd  upon  )ttst  such  acts  and  atUtudM  of 
sarYlos  and  of  oooparation  with  ons  an- 
other. ""  ' 

A  new  century  of  world  history  l«  ln(  tha 
making.  If  we  hold  fast  to  tha  right,  sp  wa 
sea  tha  rlpht.  It  will  be  within  our  pow4r  to 
make  thui  crntuiy  a  century  of  prooreu. 
Tour  support  of  the  Red  Crnsa  la  keying 
t"ve  the  true  spirit  of  America.  On  that 
spirit  our  future  depends. 


Palestine  Situatioii— Protest  Rallf 
Resolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cm 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  tr  extend  my  remarks  made  before 
the  "Open  the  Door,  Bevin,  Rally"  spon- 
sored by  the  George  Washington  chap- 
ter. Intercollegiate  Zionist  Federation  of 
America  and  the  American  Christian 
Palestine  Committee.  The  rally  was  held 
on  February  19, 1947.  at  the  Union  Meth- 
odist Church.  Washington.  D.  C. 

At  the  recent  World  Zionist  Congress 
in  Basle,  Switzerland,  the  group  foted 
not  to  participate  in  the  London  Arab- 
British  Conference  which  has  Just  ended, 
because  the  British  Labor  Government 
failed  to  show  good  faith  in  its  Palestine 
commitments.  Not  only  did  the  gorem- 


ment  of  Prime  Minister  Bevin  fail  to 
expedite  the  Balfour  Declaration,  and 
also  its  pre-election  labor  platform  in 
regard  to  Palestine,  but  it  has  adopted 
a  pwlicy  of  Arab  appeasement  and  mili- 
tary law  to  insiire  British  domination  of 
Palestine. 

The  British  Government  has  not  re- 
pudiated the  1939  white  paper  under 
which  it  undertook  to  restrict  immigra- 
tion of  Jews  to  15.000  per  year  for  5  years 
with  no  further  immigration  thereafter 
and  then  also  expected  to  establish  an 
Arab  state  in  Palestine  after  1949. 

Naturally,  these  policies  are  not  rel- 
ished, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  League  of  Nations  Mandates 
Commission,  to  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  supposed  to  report,  de- 
nounced the  1939  white  paper  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  mandate,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  British  got  the 
mandate  as  a  result  of  their  own  Balfour 
Declaration  which  is  in  fact  Incorporated 
in  the  mandate  terms,  which  said  the 
Briti-sh  would  seek  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment in  Palestine  of  a  national  home 
for  the  Jewish  people. 

Undei  these  circumstances,  the  world 
Zionist  organization  voted  not  to  attend 
the  London  sessions  formally.  They  did 
send  observers,  and  now  that  the  London 
bu.-^incss  has  ended  In  exactly  the  kind 
of  stupid  indecision  that  everyone  ex- 
pected, the  situation  is  Just  as  it  always 
was. 

The  Arab  argument  about  the  land 
being  their;;  Is  peculiar  In  view  cf  the  fact 
that  there  were  only  about  400.000  of 
thom  there  In  1919  when  the  Versailles 
Conference  wa.<i  held.  Today,  thanks  to 
the  Improvements  In  tho  country  due  to 
J('Wl.;h  Investment  and  efiort.  there  are 
1,200,000  Arabs  and  600,000  Jews  there. 
Tlie  Arabs  have  come,  attracted  by  high- 
er wages  and  better  sanitary,  educational, 
and  health  facilities. 

There  are  Arab  states  now  In  Egypt, 
Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  Syria,  and  Leb- 
anon. Not  one  of  these  raised  a  finger 
to  aid  the  Allies,  They  all  entered  Into 
the  war  Ju.'^t  before  the  Ban  Francl.sco 
meeting  deadline,  and  the  Saudl-Arablnn 
King  even  said  that  he  was  declaring  war 
except  for  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  which  are  Just  about  the  only 
centers  of  population  in  the  land. 

It  is  Indeed  an  Intolerable  situation 
when  the  survivors  of  German  totali- 
tarianism remain  rott'ng  in  their  death 
factories.  Our  Congr^.ss  and  State  De- 
partment have  not  spoken  loud  enough. 
An  active  American  foreign  policy  to 
facilitate  the  transferral  of  these  dis- 
placed persons  to  their  promised  land 
would  aid  Immeasurably  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  A  Just  and  lasting  peace, 
based  upon  the  "four  freedoms."  cannot 
be  achieved  until  these  oppressed  peo- 
ples are  llberatet  both  physically  from 
their  DP  camps  and  mentally  from  the 
smoldering  crematoriums. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  rally: 

We  university  students,  protesting  the 
British  reign  of  terror  In  Palestine,  resolve 
the  following: 

1.  That  Britain  Immediately  open  the  doors 
of  Palestine  to  admit  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
aands  of  those  displaced  persona  of  Europe 
who  muat  immigrate  to  Palestine. 
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3.  We  urge  the  United  States  to  make 
available  at  once  American  ships  to  facilitate 
the  entrance  of  Jewish  displaced  persons  Into 
Palestine. 

3.  We  urge  the  British  Labor  Government 
to  discontinue  the  present  terror  tactics  in 
Palestine  which  are  destroying  basic  liberties 
in  violation  of  the  rights  of  man. 


Pennsylyania  Painted  for  Posterity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBEH 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  21,  1947 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  an 
extraordinary  project  that  has  been  in- 
augurated in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  calls  for  the  painting 
of  the  historic  and  contemporary  life  of 
Pennsylvania  by  14  of  America's  most 
distinguished  artists. 

This  highly  commendable  work  is  be- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Gimbel  Stores  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  aim  of  the  collection  is  to  create 
for  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Nation  a  dramatic  record  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Its  contemporary  peo- 
ple, influenced  and  molded  as  they  are 
by  the  cultural,  Industrial,  geographical, 
and  historical  background  of  the  67  coun- 
ties. The  artists,  selected  for  their  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  art,  and  for  their  In- 
terpretive abilities,  will  visit  every  sec- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  to  absorb  its  flavor 
and  gather  at  the  Kource  the  material 
necessary  to  fulflU  their  respective 
assignments. 

Of  the  artists  chosen  for  the  project, 
five  are  outstanding  painters  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  have  been  intimate- 
ly associated  with  the  life  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  many  years:  George  Blddle, 
Albert  Gold,  Hobson  Plttman,  Franklin 
Watklns  and  Andrew  Wyeth.  Selected 
In  addition  are  nine  other  artists  of  na- 
tional prominence  from  other  parts  of 
the  country:  Aaron  Bohrod  of  Illinois, 
Adolf  Dehn  of  Minnesota,  Ernest  Fiene 
of  Connecticut,  William  Gropper  of  New 
York,  Joe  Jones  of  Missouri,  Doris  Lee 
of  Illinois,  Fletcher  Martin  of  Colorado, 
Edward  Mlllman  of  Illinois,  and  Paul 
Sample  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  artists  will  follow  a  planned  list 
of  subjects,  but  will  be  given  freedom 
to  paint  in  their  own  way  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  Important  asp)ects  of  Penn- 
sylvania life.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
completed  collection  will  consist  of  100 
oil  paintings,  watercolors  and  drawings. 
Upon  its  completion  in  September,  the 
collection  will  be  exhibited  In  Philadel- 
phia. Pittsburgh  and  other  cities 
throughout  the  State  before  being  sent 
on  a  national  tour. 

In  announcing  sponsorship  of  the  pro- 
gram, Arthur  C.  Kaufman  and  Jacques 
Blum,  executive  heads  of  GImbels,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Pittsburgh,  respectively, 
stated : 

The  plan  was  conceived  as  an  educational 
one,  and  was  undertaken  by  us  because  wa 


believe  that  our  company,  serving  the 
Commonwealth's  two  largest  metropolitan 
districts,  had  a  privilege  and  responsibility 
In  the  matter.  We  have  a  precedent  in  that 
merchants  throughout  history  have  played 
their  part  In  sponsoring  the  art  and  artists 
of  the  period.  Gimbels  has  its  own  prec- 
edent for  this  undertaking,  for  our  stores 
in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  well  Integrated  in  the  lives  of  their 
communities,  and  are  constantly  sponsoring 
projects  of  a  patriotic,  civic,  educational, 
artistic  and  cultural  nature. 

The  project  well  under  way  was  started 
when  George  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  long 
known  as  a  prominent  figure  in  Ameri- 
can art,  undertook  to  depict  the  agricul- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  and  the  "Dutch" 
counties  of  Buck  and  Lancaster.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Joe  Jones,  famous  young 
Missouri  artist,  began  work  on  paintings 
of  the  railroads,  river  traflBc.  and  air- 
fields. Later  the  steel  mills,  textile  in- 
dustry, petroleum,  and  gas  throughout 
Permsylvania  will  be  portrayed  by  oth- 
ers, while  several  artists  will  undertake 
to  depict  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Bethlehem.  The  miners 
and  mining  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  por- 
trayed, as  well  as  the  historical  meeting 
houses,  universities,  and  monuments. 
The  scenic  beauty  and  recreation  activity 
of  Pennsylvania  will  also  be  covered, 
while  through  pictures  of  lake  steamers, 
airfields,  and  railroads  the  story  of 
Pennsylvania  transportation  will  be  told. 

The  national  tour  will  extend  over  a 
period  of  6  years.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
sponsors  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation  who  will  view 
the  pictures  will  come  to  have  a  keener 
appreciation  and  a  greater  knowledge  of 
that  which  is  Pennsylvania.  Next  to  a 
visit  to  our  great  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  areas  I  can  suggest 
nothing  better  than  that  you  view  this 
collection  when  It  comes  to  your  part  of 
the  country.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  this  Nation-wide  showing 
of  Pennsylvania  in  pictures  will  lead 
beneficent  individuals  in  other  States  to 
follow  the  same  course  of  action. 

Forty-eight  such  collections  of  fine 
painting  in  constant  circulation  and  ex- 
hibition in  the  various  States  would  be 
an  educational  and  unifying  factor  of 
inestimable  value. 

I  commend  the  sponsors  and  all  par- 
ticipants in  this  very  worth-while  under- 
taking. I  know  it  will  be  a  fine  thing  for 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation. 


The  Rights  of  American  Seamen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  L.  SOMERS 

or  trrw  tobk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  21,  1947 

Mr.  SOMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  18  young 
Americans  are  now  being  held  in  a  Brit- 
ish prison  in  Haifa,  Palestine.  Two 
weeks  from  now  they  will  be  tried  on 
a  charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  what 
the  British  call  Illegal  Immigration  of 
Hebrews  into  the  Holy  Land. 


These  young  men,  coming  from  six 
different  States  of  the  Union,  represent- 
ing both  Jews  and  gentiles,  are  merchant 
seamen,  many  of  them  veterans  of  the 
war,  who  volunteered  to  serve  without 
pay  on  a  mission  of  mercy  and  rescue. 
Recruited  by  the  Air  Sea  Volunteers  for 
Hebrew  Repatriation,  they  manned  the 
ship  Ben  Hecht.  and  carried  910  Hebrew 
refugees  from  Europe  to  their  homeland. 
The  Ben  Hecht.  formerly  a  United 
States  Navy  patrol  ship,  was  bought  with 
funds  raised  by  the  American  League  for 
a  Free  Palestine,  a  nonsectarian  organi- 
zation of  over  140,000  American  citizens, 
through  its  production  of  the  play  A 
Flag  Is  Bom  written  by  the  gentleman 
for  whom  the  ship  was  named.  The 
money  raised  by  the  American  League 
for  repatriation  purposes  is  sent  to  the 
Repatriation  Commission  of  the  Hebrew 
Committee  of  National  Liberation,  which, 
in  this  case,  chartered  the  Ben  Hecht 
from  the  Tyre  Shipping  Co.,  an  American 
firm. 

The  ship  was  intercepted  by  British 
naval  units  off  the  coast  of  Palestine  sev- 
eral days  ago.    There  was  no  violence. 
British  sailors  boarding  the  Ben  Hecht 
were  given  cigarettes  and  tea.  and  were 
permitted  to  escort  the  ship  into  Haifa 
harbor.    The  crew,  the  American  boys 
and  two  volunteer  Norwegian  engineers, 
was  arrested,  the  ship  was  confiscated, 
and  the  refugees  were  taken  to  Cyprus. 
In  all,  the  episode  was  Just  one  of 
a  series  of  such  events.    The  terms  of 
the  League  of  Nations  mandate  for  Pal- 
estine notwithstanding,  the  British  have 
been   turning   Hebrew    refugees    away 
from  their  national  home  and  Imprison- 
ing them  on  Cyprus  for  many  months. 
What  makes  this  incident  singular  ia 
the  fact  that  the  Ben  Hecht  Is  owned  by 
an  American  company  and  manned  by 
American  merchant  seamen.    The  con- 
fiscation of  the  ship  and  imprisonment 
of  its  crew  confront  us  with  an  Impasse 
which  was  an  Inevitable  outcome  of  the 
failure  of  the  British  to  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  mandate  or  to  deal  square- 
ly with  the  United  States  on  this  Issue. 
President  Truman  first  gave  voice  to 
this  country's  desire  that  the  Hebrews 
in  the  DP  camps  in   western   Europe 
be  permitted  to  go  home  to  Palestine 
over  a  year  and  a  half  ago.    Since  then, 
the  British  have   delayed   and  stalled 
continuously.    When  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Commission  of  Inquiry  unanimously 
reconunended   that  those   Hebrews   be 
moved  immediately,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  asked  us  to  partici- 
pate precisely  in  order  to  evolve  a  set  of 
recommendations  upon  which  it  could 
act  with  assurance  of  American  approv- 
al, defaulted  and  the  irecommendation 
was  forgotten. 

Nevertheless,  getting  the  Hebrews  to 
Palestine  remained  American  jwlicy. 
Both  parties  backed  it  in  their  platforms 
and  in  numerous  statements.  Tha 
President  reiterated  it  on  many  occa- 
sions. And  the  American  people  hava 
made  it  clear  that  they  desire  a  quick 
and  constructive  solution  to  the  plight 
of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  then,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  seamen  in  the  crew  of  the 
Ben  Hecht  are  not  now  in  prison  as  a 
result  of  their  Irresponsibility  or  willful 
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riaintkm  of  any  reco«iiized  apreemeit 
Those  men  are  in  prison  because  tl  ey 
carried  out  what  we — again  and  agaii 
told  them  we  wanted  carried  out. 
perfect  good  faith,  every  one  of 
Munen  had  reason  to  believe,  and  I 
sure  they  were  rirrht.  that  they  w 
aerrlnK  their  country's  interest  in 
barlcing  upon  inch  a  merciful  venture 

It  was  ow  policy  they  executed, 
their  present  incarceration  is  our 
mxmsibility.    We  cannot,  in  Justice 
tlmn  and  to  ourselves,  allow  them 
ronaln  behind  British  ban. 
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First  National  Conference  To  Be  Sron- 
•ored  by  Adyisory  Commission  of 
UNESCO  To  Be  HeM  in  Philadel]  •kia 
Next  Week — Members  of  Coagfess 
InTited 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

ZR  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVta 


Friday,  March  21,  1947 


paramc  unt 


Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  ano 
Rreat  forward  step  In  the 
program  of  bringing  about  better  in 
national  understanding  will  take 
In  Philadelphia,  brginning  next 
evening  and  concluding  next 
evening  .    I  refer  to  the  first 
conference  on  UNESCO  which  wi! 
sponsored  by  the  National  Advisory 
mission  of  that  organization.    Over 
American  organisations  arc  ejcpcctcti 
send  two  delegates  each  to  this  impor 
conlerence  on  the  achievements  and 
aspirations  of  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ofDciab  of  the 
tlonal  Advisory  Commiwton  of 
have  advised  me  tliat  Members  of 
ffroM  art  Invited  to  attend  this 
plannlnff  conference.    It  Is  fltttng 
deed  that  in  the  American  city  In  w 
our  oonitltutinnal  freedoms  were 
there  should  now  be  held  thli  mrr 
which  hope.1  to  do  to  much  to  brinR 
bifMing!*  of  tiir^e  name  freedoms  to 
pJe  thmnghout  the  world. 

As  the  nuthor  of  House  Rc!«olutlon 
which    gave    birth    to    the 
HtUch  has  eventuated  In  the 
mtematlonal    orfanisatlun    known 
UMMCO.  X  have  beon  asktd  to 
tha  final  evenlni  general  soulon  of 
oonference.   My  theme  will  be, 
the  Ethical  Kchelon  in  the  Plght 
Peace.      AMlstsnt    Secretary   of    I 
WllTtam    Benton.    MUton    Elurnht 
chairmiin  of  tlto  Unlird  Htatcs  Nut 
CommtMion  for  UNKSCO. 
•nt    tloddard,    o(     (h« 
•ehoola,  Sir  Ramlswaml  Mudnllar. 
dfnl  of  the  Bcnnomic  and  Social 
00  Of  the  United  Nations,  and 
Ottmn  will  addrvds  this  conrerrno« 

iter  tht  convenience  o*  Mcmben 
others  who  BMy  4mta9  to  attend  the 
sions  of  thla  grtit  mtntal  workshoi 
pMct.  X  am  herewith  including  the 
fram  of  tlUf  conference  as  a  part  c 
remarlu: 
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SUMMAST  PaOCBAM.  NATION AL  COinTKEIfCB  ON 
UNESCO 

MONDAT.    liASCa    24 

3  p.  m.:  Opening  general  session.  Irvine 
Auditorium.  University  ol  Pennsylvania, 
Thirty-fourth  and  Spruce  Streets. 

Presiding:  Milton  Eisenhower.  Chairman 
of  United  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO. 

Addresses 

The  Imperatives  of  UNESCO:  A.  J.  6tod- 
dr.rd.  superintendent  of  schools.  PhUadel- 
phln. 

UNESCO.  A  Proposal  to  History:  WaUam 
Ben  tea.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

8:30  p.  m.:  Informal  reception  for  eepre- 
senutlves  to  National  Conlerence  ^W^a  by 
United  Nations  Council  of  Phlladfelpbla. 
Crystal  Ballroom,  the  Benjamin  Fratoklln 
Hotel.  I 

TUISDAT,   MARCH    SS  'I 

9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.:  Registration,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel.  , 

10  A.  m.:  Section  meetings. 

Topics  and  location 

1.  Problems  of  Education  Reconstruction. 
Jefferson  Room.  Hotel  Adelphla.  Chairman, 
T.  G.  Pullen.  Jr..  State  superintendent  of 
schools.  Baltimore,  Md.:  vice  chairman,  A.  J. 
Bnmibaugh,  member,  exccvtive  committee. 
Commission  on  International  Educvtional 
RecorLStruction.  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Community  Pa.Uclpation  in  UNESCO. 
Crjstal  Ballroom,  Benjamin  Frar-klln. 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Louise  Wright,  executive  sec- 
retary. Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Chicago.  Dl. 

3.  How  Do  We  Teach  for  Internaitlonal 
Understanding?  Crystal  Room,  Hotel  Adel- 
phla. Chairman,  Ben  Mark  Cherrlngton,  di- 
rector. Social  Science  Foiindation.  UnlTersity 
of  Denver,  Denver.  Colo. 

4.  The  Revision  of  Textbooks  and  Other 
Teaching  Material.  Room  206.  Benjamin 
Franlclln.  Chairman.  Harold  Benjamin, 
dean,  CoUege  of  SducaUon,  University  of 
Maryland 

5.  The  International  Exchange  of  Ptrsons. 
The  Clmbcl  Auditorium.  Chairman.  Law- 
rence iJUggan.  director  of  the  Instltuts  of 
InternstlonsI  Education,  New  York  City. 

6.  Prsss  and  Radio  in  UNESCO.  Betsy 
Ross  Room  (B).  Benjamin  Franklin,  Joint 
chairmen.  Barclay  Achcaon.  director,  inter- 
national adltlona.  Reader's  DlgMt,  Plotiant- 
vUle,  N,  Y.:  JuAtiii  MiUer,  prssldsnt,  Ntttonal 
Association  oX  Broadcasters.  Woshwgtun, 
D.  C. 

T.  rums  and  I7NI8CO.  William  Penn 
Rnem,  RoMi  Adsiphls.  Chslrmnn.  arorgo  P. 
Zook,  prsaidsnt,  Amsrlcan  Counoll  of  Idu* 
cation,  WMhlDfton.  D.  0. 

8  The  Biudy  of  Social  TanslotM.  Pansl 
Roooi.  ttM  Qtaabal  tteva.  Ohairmau,  Chnriss 
0,  MwaoB,  ptaaMaal.  f\ik  U&lvsrsiiy.  N<uh- 
vlllt,  Tann. 

9.  KumanUtas  and  Philosophy,  iouth  Oar- 
dsn.  B^iitvue-tlratford  ChatnaM.  beent 
•bust«r.  praaldenl*  Muntar  Oollaoal  Mew 
Torfc.  NY  [ 

10.  UNMCO'a  Profram  of  Punda^antal 
■durntiea.  Indapaadanea  lleem,  Baajamm 
PraBklla.  Chairman,  Henry  Kolmaa._wofea- 
aor.  Oraduau  Oohooi  of  Education,  harvard 
UnlvMraNjr.  Oambrtdft.  Mass, 

U,  The  OoQtrtbutinn  of  the  Oreatite  Aru 
on  UffnOO.  rrsnklin  RtKMtt.  Benjamin 
Pranklln  Chairman.  Helen  0.  White,  pro* 
feasor  of  InilUh,  University  of  Wisoonein, 
Madlaoiii  Wis. 

It.  The  Itatural  Belencse  tn  tnVWOO. 
Betsy  Beaa  Boont  (A),  Benjamin  FrattKiln, 
Chairman,  Arthur  H.  Comntnn,  chnitceUur, 
WMhtniftrtn  t7nlveratty.  It,  Louis,  Mo. 

13.  Btx>ks  and  Llbrarlea  in  UNtSOa'a  Pro- 
fram. o«k  Room.  Bellavite-Sttfatford. 
Cbsirmsn,  Luther  M.  Ivana.  Ubraaaa  o( 
Oonfress,  Wasblmtton,  O.  C. 

14.  Museums  In  UNESCO's  Program.  Id- 
ucatlon  Section,  Uolvanity  of  Pennsylvania 


Museum.  Chairman,  Chauncey  J.  Hamlto, 
president.  American  Association  of  Mtiseums, 
Buffalo  Museum  of  Science. 

TtlESDAT,  MASCH  2S 

2  p.  m.i  Section  meetings  (see  above), 

8:30  p.  m.:  Second  general  session,  Irvine 
Auditorium,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  pre- 
siding, Thomas  Gates,  president.  American 
Philosophical  Society.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
i4ddrcS5e9 

Today's  Challenge  to  Education:  Bemajd 
Drzewlcskl,  Director,  Educational  Recon- 
stritctlon  and  Rehabilitation  Section, 
UNESCO. 

The  United  Nations  and  UNESCO:  Sir 
Ramlswaml  Mudallar.  president  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

UNESCO:  The  Ethical  Echelon  In  the  Fight 
for  Pc.ce:  The  Honorable  Karl  E.  MtiNirr, 
Representative  In  Congress  from  South 
Dakota. 


Is  Utah  Sahara  Bound? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LLBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  21  {legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  of  it.s  public  interest  and 
the  information  which  it  contains,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  digest  of 
the  eleventh  annual  Frederick  William 
Reynolds  lecture  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  February  19,  1947.  on 
the  subject.  Is  Utah  Sihara  B'^und?  by 
Dr.  Walter  P.  Cottam,  profpssor  of 
botany  at  the  University  of  Utah, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Is  Utah  BAHAkA  BouKO? 

The  year  1047  msrks  a  notable  milestone  in 
Utah  history.  Ono  hundred  years  ago  tha 
orlglnni  band  of  149  Mormon  pioneers  wera 
meticulously  preperlnit  thtir  equipment  for 
the  lonR.  haaardous  Journey  westward  over 
plains  and  mountains  to  this  Valley  of  tha 
Oreat  Belt  Lake. 

Could  we  but  turn  back  the  clook  of  time 
one  short  century  and  on  the  morrow's  dawn 
gaaa  out  over  this  valley  asleep  in  the  murn> 
Ing  shadows  of  the  WnMtoli  Mountalne,  wa 
would  are  no  humnn  habitation  aave.  per* 
hnps.  A  few  scattered  tepres  of  the  red  man* 
no  streets,  no  treea,  no  smoke,  The  tboufhl 
ta  Incredible. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  pinnnr  band  In 
thla  valley  Brighnm  Younu  lust  no  time  la 
ooflupylng  pruiniMltig  altea  for  aaCtlaoMBta 
thmvighnut  Utah  attd  the  eurroundtng  aresa. 
WtthiM  IS  years  moat  of  the  important  towna 
from  Logsn  on  the  north  to  Nt,  o^orge  on  tha 
south  had  been  founded.  A  Riance  at  a  Utah 
map  ahowa  ft  familiar  and  rathar  oonatnnt 
pattern  of  eoologioal  (aetera  datamuning 
theee  si  tea.  iaeh  la  located  at  the  baaa  of  i 
mountnin  front,  at  an  altituda  ooaducivt  to 
tha  growth  of  a  vntiety  of  farm  anpa,  on  a 
vnlUy  plain  of  rich  and.  where  mnuntain 
atrritma  aupply  wntrr  auffelent  for  Irrigation 
and  culinary  pur(K)sfs/  Sites  thua  aalactad 
for  aattlement  were  provide  with  nearby 
paature  land  that  turniahed  ye«r>round  feed 
for  farm  llvastook  and  with  an  expanse  of 
desert  range  aultable  for  winter  graalng. 
Mountalna  nearby  provided  a  perpetual  flow 
of  Ufe-givlng   water,  timber   for  building. 
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wood  for  fuel,  and  forage  for  the  summer 
grazing  of  range  stock.  Each  of  these  fac- 
tors of  habitat  thus  furnished  a  vital  rnd 
necessary  link  In  the  economic  chain  that 
supported  our  rural  communities.  The 
weakening  of  any  link,  as  we  shall  see.  neces> 
sarily  Jeopardized  the  whole  hiunan  ecologi- 
cal structure. 

EVIDENCE    or    VEGETATIONAL    CHANCE 

Many  sources  of  evidence  point  unmis- 
takably to  the  fact  that  tremendous  areas  of 
the  Bonneville  Desert  formerly  occupied  by 
grrss  have  given  way  almost  entirely  to  sage- 
brush. Only  casual  observations  are  neces- 
sary to  see  that  much  of  the  foothill  sage- 
brush areai^  are  In  turn  being  Invaded  by 
Junipers.  Quantitative  studies  of  these  sue- 
cessional  phases  have  been  made  at  the 
mountain  meadows  situated  about  50  miles 
west  of  Cedar  City,  Utah,  on  the  divide  of 
the  Colorado-Great  Basin  drainage.  This 
particular  area  was  selected  for  Intensive 
study  because  fairly  accurate  descriptions  of 
it  at  the  time  of  settlement  were  available. 
As  early  as  1814,  Capt.  John  C.  Fremont  ex- 
perienced the  dell!»hts  of  this  mountain  re- 
treat, and  of  It  said,  "We  found  here  an  ex- 
tensive mountain  meadow,  rich  In  bunch 
grass  and  fresh  with  numerous  springs  of 
clear  water,  all  refreshing  and  delightful  to 
look  upon.  •  •  •  The  meadow  was 
about  a  mile  wide,  and  some  10  miles  long, 
bordered  by  grassy  hills  and  mountains." 

Critical  research  methods  applied  to  this 
area  have  shown  that  the  hillside  grasslands 
as  well  as  the  meadow  bottoms  have  In  one 
generation  of  man  seen  a  complete  succession 
from  grassy  to  shrubby  types,  and  that  the 
latter  In  turn  are  now  rapidly  being  Invaded 
by  Juniper.  Population  studies  show  that 
Junipers,  once  confined  to  the  higher  emi- 
nences, have  in  four-score  years  Increased 
their  domain  more,  than  six  times.  The  most 
disturbing  fact  of  the  Juniper  succession  Is 
that  grass  can  never  again  assume  dominance 
on  these  slopes  unless  man  removes  the 
Junipers.  Precipitation  Is  not  sufQclent 
here  to  support  both  Junipers  and  grass  and 
competition  certainly  would  favor  the  Juni- 
pers. Unfortunately,  the  situation  at  the 
mountviln  meadows  dees  not  represent  *an 
isolated  case  of  Juniper  Invasion  of  former 
grassland  types;  on  the  contrary,  this  phe- 
nomenon la  generally  widespread  ever  the 
foothills  throughout  the  entire  basin. 

Unquestionably,  moat  of  the  deaert  vegeta- 
tion of  Utah  haa  also  undergone  algnl&cant 
tranaformatlon  during  the  past  century  with 
reapeot  to  quantity  and  quality  of  fornge. 
Some  typea  have  experienced  complete 
change  of  aspect.  In  a  critlcul  atudv  of  two 
desert  valleya— Pine  Valley  and  Wnh  Wnh 
Valley,  both  altuated  weat  of  Beaver,  Utah, 
and  both  repreaentntlve  valleya  of  the  Great 
Baaln— data  which  I  helped  to  aecure  indi- 
cate the  probable  qtientiiatlve  ohangaa  thnt 
have  occurred.  Theae  are  aummarlaed  In  the 
following  tnblf.  nnd  although  theae  data 
Involve  only  a  few  thnuannd  acrea,  atlll  they 
lire  Imourtnnt  In  Indlontina  probable  qtian* 
titativa  ehnngea  over  much  of  tha  Great 
•aain, 
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Oonaldering  briefly  tha  atatua  of  mnuntnln 
vegetation  u(  Utnh,  it  may  be  aald  that  in  nil 
Of  the  vetetftticm  typea  excepting  the  alpme 
tundrs  where  herda  rarely  grase.  tliere  hae 
been  algnincant  change,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  forage,  depending  of  course 
on  ths  degree  and  type  of  grazing  uae. 


In  Wasatch  County,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  In  1937  to  compare  the  forage  of 
certain  comparable  plant  types  where  the 
only  variable  seemed  to  be  the  grazing  fac- 
tor. A  little  more  than  half  of  Wasatch 
County  was  brought  under  regulation  of  the 
Forest  Service  In  1910. 

The  1937  survey  showed  that,  in  approxi- 
mately 15,000  acres  of  oak-snowberry  vege- 
tation the  total  plant  cover  outside  the  for- 
est was  82  percent  of  a  similar  type  inside 
the  forest,  but  the  forage  value  was  only  60 
percent  as  great.  Only  48  percent  aa  much 
grass,  39  percent  as  much  palatable  herbs, 
and  58  percent  as  much  palatable  shrubs 
grew  In  the  oak-snowberry  type  outslrte  the 
forest  as  grew  on  the  forest  lands  with  better 
regulated  grazing.  This  can  only  mean  that 
under  severe  grazing,  less  palatable  herbs 
and  shrubs  tend  to  replace  the  more  palat- 
able forage. 

In  a  similar  comparison  between  the  aspen- 
snowberry  type  Inside  and  outside  the  for- 
est boundary  on  approximately  30.000  acres, 
the  plant  cover  was  found  to  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  on  privately  operated  hold- 
ings as  on  forest  lands,  while  the  forage 
value  was  only  57  percent  as  much. 

CAUSES  OF  VEGETATIONAL  CHANGES  IN  tTTAH 

The  widespread  and  significant  changes 
that  have  occurred  In  Utah  vegetation  must 
be  the  result  of  one  or  both  of  the  following 
causes:  (I)  major  climatic  changes  within 
the  century  and  (2)  blotic  causes  incident  to 
man's  occupancy. 

Many  people,  especially  stockmen,  believe 
that  climate  has  changed  since  the  settle- 
ment of  Utah  and  that  this  factor  Is   the 
primary  cause  of  forage  depletion.    Certainly 
the  theory  lends  Itself  to  scientific  Investiga- 
tion.    The  field  of  dendrochronology  offers 
unlimited  opportunity  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion.    Considerable   work    In   tree-ring    in- 
vestigation has  already  been  done  In  Utah, 
but  there  Is  no  evidence  from  this  source 
that  climate   In   Utah   has  changed   appre- 
ciably, at  least  during  the  past  three  cen- 
turies.    Studies  in  levels  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  show  that  the  recent  drought  was  no 
more    severe    than    previous    droughts,    and 
actual  precipitation  records  dating  back  to 
1870  do  not  eupport  the  thesis  of  a  major 
climatic  change.     The  records  show  that  a 
drought  aa  long  and  almost  as  severe  aa  the 
1028  1930  drought  plngued  this  area  from 
1837  to  1004,    Thla  time  It  doea  not.  how- 
ever, atand  out  In  the  memory  of  ranchera 
of  thai  dav  na  a  period  of  forage  Impoverlih- 
ment.     Supplemental    feeding   of   llveaiock 
waa  unknown  ni  tha.  time,  yet  fat  cattle  wera 
obtained  at  any  season  of  the  year.     Fat 
aheep  were  murkrtrd  on  the  deaert  range  tn 
midwinter  during  the  decnde  of  1806-1004. 
Such  an  achievement  would  have  been  ut- 
torlv  Impoaalble  during  the  reoent  drounht 
perird.    The  evidrnre  aeema  conclualve  thnt 
in  the  early  daya  the  damaging  elTrcta  of 
acute  Bhortnge  of  molature  In  drouirht  yrnra 
waa  unrxproaaed  merely  b«*CA\iae  the  period 
of  ovcru'e  wita  Inaunolently  long  to  have  Im- 
palrpd  vlalbly  tha  recuperative  power  nf  tha 
desert  forage.   Drought  la  not  a  new  phenom- 
enon of  the  deaert,   But  dlaaatruua  range  im- 
poverlahment  la  new, 

WATaa  AND  vaoiTAnoN 
The  mount nina  of  Utah  which  a  hundred 
yeara  ego  defiiMtciy  predetermined  the  looa* 
tion  of  our  cltiea  and  towna  are  no  leaa  a 
fnctor  today  in  tha  perpetuity  of  theae  oltiea. 
Tha  eontrolltng  factor  waa,  la,  and  forever 
muat  ba  water,  ^t  u  the  liquid  gold  of  tha 
deaert.  Without  It  what  could  thi*  Midna 
wealth  of  our  minra  avail  ua  or  the  rich  arnbla 
lands  of  our  valleya  proflt  uaf 

Tha  two  dacadaa  of  tha  iBflO'a  and  iSBO'a 
saw  ft  tremendotia  upsurge  In  aherp  popuU- 
tion  in  Utah.  Tha  mountain  rangae  of  tha 
Wasatch,  the  Ulntaa,  and  the  high  plateaua 
of  the  Sevier  River  drainage  were  mined 
of  their  forage  cover.  Prom  the  populated 
valleys  far  In  tha  dlatanca  the  numeroua 


herds  of  sheep  could  be  detected  by  clouds 
of  dust  created  by  many  hoofs.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  the  early  1900s  saw  the  begin- 
ning pay-off  for  this  extravagant  exploita- 
tion of  the  vegetational  resources.  Floods 
descended  on  the  helpless  towns  of  Sanpete 
County  with  the  fury  of  a  ravaged  and 
defiled  nature.  Some  of  the  hapless  com- 
munities were  on  the  verge  of  abandonment 
when.  In  1903.  the  Mantl  National  Forest 
was  created  and  the  National  Government 
began  to  take  steps  to  protect  these  people 
from  themselves.  Grazing  was  prohibited 
from  the  entire  Mantl  Creek  watershed  for 
the  years  1905  to  19C9,  and  plans  of  grazing 
management  have  been  In  operation  ever 
since.  But  Nature's  wounds  heal  slowly.  Tha 
disastrous  flood  of  1946  that  Inflicted  $1C6,- 
000  of  damage  to  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant 
is  a  sorrowful  reminder  of  those  days  of 
unbridled  exploitation.  Truly  the  fathers' 
sins  against  the  land  are  visited  upon  their 
children  for  generations  to  come,  especially 
when  the  children  continue  in  the  same 
transgressions. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  flood  of  July  24,  1946, 
was  the  most  violent  of  12  summer  floods 
that  have  descended  upon  this  community 
of  2,500  people  since  the  occurrence  of  the 
first  flood  in  1893.  It  seems  most  significant 
to  me  that  this  community  was  unscathed 
by  floods  during  the  first  half  century  of 
occupancy,  whereas  during  the  last  hall  cen- 
tury It  has  been  damaged  12  times.  The 
causes  of  the  change  in  the  run -off  charac- 
teristics of  this  formerly  nonflooding  drain- 
age basin  are  etched  on  the  denuded  and 
gullied  headwater  slopes. 

Unfortunately  figures  on  dollar  values,  dis- 
turbing as  they  are.  present  only  minor  as- 
pects of  the  water  problem.  Our  soil-laden 
streams,  or  gullied  hillsides,  our  flood-rav- 
Ished  towns  are  only  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  deeper  and  more  basic  troubles. 
The  real  problem  of  water  conservation  in 
Utah  lies  in  the  widespread  and  accelerated 
erosion  of  watershed  soils.  No  more  urgent 
problem  than  this  confronts  our  Inland  em- 
pire today.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  de- 
termine the  economic  health  of  our  State 
100  years  hence  than  the  measures  we  adopt 
to  restore  our  depleted  mountain  soils,  and 
especially  the  apeed  with  which  we  apply 
these  corrective  measures.  The  first  step  In 
the  aolutlon  of  our  soil  problema  la  a  public 
enlightenment  of  the  facta  of  aoll  eroalon 
and  what  these  facta  mean  to  every  cltisen 
of  the  State,  urban  aa  well  aa  rural,  A  ape- 
clal  aurvsy  in  the  Sevier  Lake  watershed  of 
aouth-central  Utah  revealed  that  aerloua  aoll 
losaea  have  occurred  on  all  but  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  4.800,000  aciea  of  mountain- 
ous Innda  In  thnt  drainage  baain  alnoe  set- 
tlement, The  enormity  of  thla  loaa  can  ba 
reallaed  only  If  we  underatnnd  the  Inflnltt 
alowneaa  of  tha  rata  of  aoll  formation  and 
the  dependence  of  our  multiple  uaa  of  tha 
land  on  theae  precioua  few  inches  of  the  aoll 
mantle. 

Plooda  from  Impaired  waterahada,  ragard- 
leaa  of  where  they  occur,  mean  irreparabl* 
damage  through  loaa  of  aoll  to  the  areaa  that 

Senersta  them,  but  tha  disaater  la  twofold 
'hen  thay  etrtke  large  populated  oenura. 
In  1998  savaral  Uvea  were  lust  in  floode  thai 
laaued  from  the  cnnyuna  nluug  the  Waasteh 
front  In  Dnvta  County  between  tha  towna 
uf  Bountiful  nnd  I'nrmington.  Again  In  lOJO 
flooda  In  the  aame  area  brought  Immensa 
damage  to  fsrms,  homaa.  and  highways,  and 
buuldera  weighing  up  to  800  tooa  wara  oar* 
tied  into  tha  valley  from  tha  Davia  County 
watershed,  Tha  origin  of  the  flooda,  aa 
shown  by  axeeaalva  gully  erosion,  la  traced 
primarily  to  relatively  email  areaa.  In  tha 
naada  of  oanyona,  which  In  recent  tlinra  have 
been  depleted  of  vegetation  and  denude '  of 
plant  litter,  ehicfly  by  overgraslng.  but  to 
some  extent  by  fire. 

It  ia  poaatble  now  to  eonatruct  a  fairly 
accurate  ledger  of  prcflt  and  lo  a  in  the  Davla 
County  waterahed  grazing  venture.  In  doing 
so,  of  cotirsc.  real  but  intangible  items  of 
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pomaaent  wmtcnbed  deterioration  due 
aoU  looB  as  well  as  the  destmction  of 
life  mxist  be  excluded.    From  a  purely 
tary   standpoint,   the   ledger   shews    In 
credit  column  the  single  Item  of  grazing 
coma  liberally  estimated  at  10  cents  per 
per  ysar.    For  the  18.500  acres  of 
Und  there  was  thus  a  yearly  credit  of  $1 
and  a  total  cash  Inccone  of  tHS.OOO 
over  the  80-year  period  (1850-1930)  of 
On  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger  Is  a  total 
$l;800.000.     One   mlllicn    dollars   of    this 
chargeable  to  property  damage  and  $300 
twpnmata  the  sum  expended  on  flood 

trol. 

The  flood-control  cocts  of  the  Davis 
watershed  project,  thoxigh  admittedly 
are  unquestionably  worth  the  price  for 
reaaoos:  first,  the  contouiing  and 
of  flood  source  areas  seem   raccessfully 
hav*  stepped  floods.     Since  the 
of  ttMse   flood-control   measures   two 
Intensity  stoma  greater  than  any  ever 
corded  in  Utah's  history  have  deluged 
areas  with  no  deleterious  reaiilts. 
me  object  lessons  that  the  Davis  area 
both  in  regard  to  the  Importance  of 
tlon  In  watershed  protection  and  to 
In  flood  cootrol  on  areas  where  plant 
have  already  occurred  are  potentially 
uable    to    an    enlightened    citizenry, 
whether  or  not  the  people  of  Salt  Lake 
are  prepared  to  accept  these  objective  va 
and  are  determined  to  profit  by  them 
time  will  tell. 

As  a  notable  feature  of  the  centennial 
bratlon  we  are  about  to  unveil  a 
at  the  mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon 
MMDOtatlng  Brlgbam  Young's  historic 
nosincement  "this  is  the  place."     From  L 
Moimtaln.  an  Inspiring  vie^  in  pioneer 
there  Is  kpread  in  every  direction  the 
flagrant  example  of  plant  resource 
tlon  to  be  found  near  populated  center  t 
Utah    with    the    exception    of    the 
Oqulrrh  Mountains.     Along  the  summl 
this  historic  pass  the  earth  is  bare  excep 
an  occasional  copse  of  serviceberry  hed^^ 
high  as  a  sheep  can  reach,  and  for 
o.    maple   whose   exposed    roots   give 
proof  that  the  soil  where  once  our 
trod  has  long  since  vanished  with  the 
of  erosion. 

Oolng  south  from  the  pass  of  Little 
tain,  the  sheep  trail,  now  fenced  and 
of  vegetation,  parallels  a  huge  gully  a 
mately  a  half  mile  long,  ao  feet  wide 
feet  deep.     The  soil   from   this   u^ly 
amounting  to  about  16.000  cubic  yards 
rests  on  the  tMttom  of  Uountain  Dell 
voir,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  Salt 
City's  culinary  wate*.    In  addition   ari 
calculated    amoTuit   of   eurfr.ce   soil   frotn 
miich   larger  abused   area   has   found 
ment  there,  together  with  unnumbered 
of  droppings  from  the  herds  of  sheep 
have  caused  this  erosion. 

The  area  adjacent  to  the  Little 
sheen  trail  on  Parley's  Canyon  is  now 
by  the  State  fish  and  game  departmen 
winter  feeding  of  deer.     It  Is  estimated 
between  300  and   500  'animals  are  fed 
dally.     By  springtime  the  canyon  slopes 
drain  directly  Into  lioimtain  Dell 
less  than  a  mile  away  take  on  the 
anoe  of  a  huge  corral.    The  carcasses  of 
that  have  died   diirlng  the   winter 
period  s'e  frequently  allcrwed  to  remain 
and  to  dlsappe'U'  through  the  natural 
•■■«•  of  decay  and  putrefaction. 

aCTTLTIPLS    use    Or    LAND 

The  national  forests  in  Utah  were 
llahed  a  half  century  ago  at  a  time  whei  i 
graslng  Industry  first  experienced  great 
tress  as  a  restilt  at  forage 
While  limited  areas  on  important 
were   temporarily   withdrawn    from 

because  of  flood  hazards,  the  majority 
pabllc  lands  continued  to  support 
stock,  but  of  course,  under  definite 
tiOA  in  r^ard  to  animal  numbers  anc 
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aonal  t»e.  To  have  managed  these  Isnds 
otherwise  would  have  been  fraught  with  eco- 
nomic disaster  to  Utah  in  general  and  to 
rural  conamunitlea  in  particular.  What  la 
more  Important,  our  democratic  process  d 
government,  opposed  as  It  Is  to  rule  by  flat, 
left  no  other  course  open.  Stockmen  had  to 
be  educated  in  the  scientific  principles  of 
range  manaiiement.  and  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  research  data  on  plants  and  soil 
were  required  in  order  to  chart  a  proper 
course  of  land  rehabilitation. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  and  the  over- all 
gains  in  watershed  conservation  are  not  sub- 
stantial. Soil  losses  still  continue,  the  little 
revegetatlon  of  denuded  areas  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  and  the  need  for  further  live- 
stock reduction  on  most  ranges  Is  still  with 
us.  And  worst,  the  original  idea  of  water 
conservation  as  a  basis  for  forest  manage- 
ment seems  to  have  been  lost  in  the  popular 
demand  for  big  game  and  livestock  produc- 
tion. 

America  grew  up  and  Utah  was  settled  un- 
der the  popular  conviction  that  the  highest 
form  of  land  ownership  is  the  possession  and 
holding  in  fee  simple  by  the  individual.  The 
preemption  law  passed  by  Congress  before 
the  advent  of  the  Utah  pioneers,  and  espe- 
cially the  homestead  acts  and  private  land 
grants  that  followed  18S2  were  expressions 
of  hasty  and  often  ill-considered  attempts  by 
the  Government  to  bring  all  public  lands 
under  private  ownership.  But  mere  acts  of 
Congress  can  hardly  alter  the  fundamental 
land  values  or  land  uses  imposed  by  nature. 
and  today  72  percent  of  Utah's  total  land 
area  still  remains  under  Federal  ownership 
and  control. 

In  the  final  settlement  of  the  issue  of  land 
ownership,  the  public  and  not  the  private 
InteresU  should  be  the  decid  ng  factor.  We 
must  always  remember  that  these  lands, 
whoever  owns  them,  must  serve  the  multiple 
uses  of  water,  of  grazing  and  of  public  recre- 
ation where  game  animals  play  no  mean 
role.  We  must  decide  whether  Federal.  State, 
or  private  ow-nership  would  serve  best  the 
public  interest. 

Utah  will  attain  a  stabilized  prosperity  only 
when  and  If  the  public  consciously  adopts, 
maintains,  and  enforces  a  program  of  re- 
source use  based  upon  the  democratic  Ideal 
of  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber— and  for  the  longest  time."  In  a  de- 
mocracy such  as  curs  there  Is  but  one  sure 
avenue  to  such  a  goal  and  that  lies  In  con- 
servation education.  The  responsibility  for 
this  needed  public  enlightenment  devolves 
U(>on  every  Federal  and  State  agency  charged 
with  the  various  phases  of  resoint*  manage- 
ment, upon  the  public  press  and  especially 
upon  the  schools  whose  business  it  Is  to  foster 
a  rational,  democratic,  social  philosophy. 
Like  democracy  Itself,  conservation  involves 
a  new  point  of  view — a  new  gospel  whose 
basic  objective  should  permeate  every  course 
In  every  grade  from  the  kindergarten  through 
college.  For  a  student  to  leave  the  high 
schools  and  especially  the  universities  un- 
familiar with  the  Importance  of  national  re- 
sources in  Utah  history,  uninformed  of  the 
dependence  of  otu*  economic,  social,  and  reli- 
gious Institutions  on  resource  use,  and 
unsensitized  to  the  evidence  of  resource 
waste  is  a  conunentary  on  some  very  basic 
failures  of  the  educational  program.    | 

Most  rural  conununities  of  this  State  could 
no  more  survive  the  loss  of  the  grazing  Indtis- 
try  than  they  could  have  been  founded  with- 
out this  resource.  The  dilemma,  therefore, 
that  now  confronts  us  is  a  program  of  man- 
agement that  can  maintain  and  increase  the 
Income  from  grazing  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  and  Improve  the  more  important  re- 
source of  water  that  also  depends  on  the 
soU.  Fortunately  there  is  sound  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  program  is  feasible. 
Studies  conducted  by  the  Intermountatn 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station  over  a 
period  of  10  years  and  on  areas  involving  more 
than  300,000  acres  of  nonlorest  land  have 


shovm  that  In  Torage  produced,  whether 
measured  in  amoimt  of  forage  grown  or  in 
sheep  (and  cattle)  months  of  grazing  ob- 
tained, has  been  in  most  cases  from  5  to  15 
times  as  great  as  on  the  same  range  before 
reseeding." 

TO  a  public  accustomed  to  the  self-glortn- 
cation  expressed  by  the  repeated  boast  that 
"we  have  made  the  desert  blossom  as  the 
rose  "  the  tiUe  of  this  paper,  "Is  Utah  Sahara 
BotBJd."  may  have  seemed  a  shocking  anach- 
ronism. The  facts  must  speak  for  them- 
selves 

The  major  purposes  of  this  discussion  were 
to  arouse  a  public  consciousness  to  the  fact 
that  serious  range  and  watershed  problems 
do  exist,  that  they  are  definitely  our  con- 
cern, and  that  we  can  do  something  about 
them.     Although  much  research  is  needed, 
as  the  governor  pointed  out  In  his  recent 
message,    the    Federal    and    State    agencies 
charged  with  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  already  possess  sufficient  scientific 
data  to  charter  a  course  of  action  capable 
of  spriring  our  cities  from  disastrous  floods 
and  stopping  "deserts  on  the  march."     But 
In  a  democracy  such  as  curs  these  desper- 
ately needed  remedial  measures  must  await 
the  popular  will.    Our  Government  agencies 
know  how  to  revegetate  ranges,  but  reseed- 
ing  operations    require    special    money    ap- 
propriations.   Our  range  experts  know  what 
livestock  and  big  game  population   adjust- 
ments are  neceFsary  in  order  to  assure  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  plant  cover,  but  they 
are  power'.ess  In  the  face  of  special  interest 
opposition.     Our  f^me  department  realizes 
that  too  many  deer  gra?e  the  Salt  Lake  City 
watersheds,  but  minority  sportsmen  organ- 
izations forbid  their  removal.     There  Is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  unwise  grazing  use 
Is  responsible  for  soil  depleted  ranges,  yet  at 
this  very  hour  there  are  bills  pending  In 
Congress  that  seek  to  divert  public  lands  to 
private  management. 

This  should  be  a  festive  year.  It  should 
also  be  a  year  of  serious  reflection  and  medi- 
tation. Every  citizen  of  this  State  who  loves 
to  call  Utah  "home"  and  who  regards  It  as 
a  permanent  abode  for  his  chl'dren  and  their 
posterity  should  become  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  resources  that  support  us  and 
of  what  a  century  of  white-man  exploita- 
tion hcs  done  to  them.  Are  we  planning  for 
the  day  when  our  obviously  expendable  re- 
sources, such  as  the  Brlgham  Copper  Mine, 
will  have  spent  themselves?  Are  the  poten- 
tially renewable  resources  of  agriculture  be- 
ing managed  on  a  sustained  yield  bnsls.  or 
are  they  too  being  "mined"  of  their  per- 
petual productivity?  Cr>n  this  civilization 
of  ours,  situated  as  it  Is  In  a  semi-arid  land, 
look  with  complacence  to  a  permanently 
productive  future  when  history  spei^ks  so 
repeatedlv  and  so  eloquently  of  the  failures 
of  Old  World  civilizations  nurtured  In  a 
similar  desert  environment?  Must  history 
repeat  itself?  Are  we  destined  to  follow 
the  short  road  to  glory  and  the  long,  painftil 
road  to  poverty  and  decav  that  Mesopotamia, 
the  Holy  Land.  Alexandria,  and  Greece  fol- 
lowed? These  are  questions  desperately  im- 
portant to  all  of  us.  and  to  people  best  In- 
formed they  are  questions  terrifying  In  their 
Implications. 


The  Marine  Operating  Problems,  Panama 
Canal,  and  tlie  Solution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  VISGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fnday,  March  21.  1947 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
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ORD,  I  Include  the  followinfr  article  by 
Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal,  United  States 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 
formerly  captain  of  port,  Balboa,  C.  Z., 
March  1941  to  June  1944: 

Thx   Marine   Operating   Problems,   Panama 
Canal,  and  the  Solution 

(By  Miles  P.  DuVal.  Esq.) 

synopsis 

Reconstruction  of  the  Panama  Canal  to 
facilitate  its  operation  and  to  increase  its 
capacity  Is  Imperative.  The  present  design 
Is  a  high-level  waterway,  05  feet  above  sea 
level.  An  improvement  near  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  Canal  to  provide  a  high-level  terminal 
lake  analogous  to  Gatun  Lake  on  the  At- 
lantic side  is  discussed  in  this  paper. 

The  need  for  the  change  is  explained, 
based  on  marine  operating  and  safety  con- 
siderations. The  solution  proposed  is  the 
physical  removal  of  Pedro  Miguel  locks,  the 
construction  of  all  Pacific  locks  in  continu- 
ous lifts  near  Miraflores,  the  elevation  of  the 
Miraflores  dams,  and  the  creation  of  a  high- 
level  anchorage  north  of  Miraflores.  Navi- 
gational rather  than  engineering  features 
are  stressed. 

This  paper  was  originally  presented  before 
a  meaning  of  the  Panama  section  of  the 
society  on  May  20.  1943.  The  opinions  and 
recommendations  are  purely  personal,  and 
have  no  oflQcial  connotation. 

PRESENT  CANAL  OPERATING  PLAN 

Any  mariner's  first  transit  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  always  a  memorable  experience. 
Although  he  may  know  only  a  little  of  the 
history  of  this  great  waterway,  he  is  always 
deeply  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
Canal  and  the  quiet  efficiency  of  its  operation. 
His  ship  passes  through  the  Atlantic 
(Caribbean)  sea  level  section  and  enters 
the  three-lift  Gatun  locks.  The  ship 
Is  locked  up  to  the  summit  level  In  one 
continuous  operation.  After  traversing 
Gatun  Lake,  it  enters  the  tortuous  and  rocky 
artificial  gorge  known  as  Gaillard  (formerly 
Culebra)  cut.  At  the  south  end  of  this  cut 
the  vessel  enters  the  single-Uft  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  and  Is  locked  down  to  the  interme- 
diate-level Miraflores  Lake.  It  then  enters 
a  second  set  of  locks  at  Miraflores  and  is 
locked  down  In  two  steps  to  the  Pacific 
sea  level. 

Many  shipmasters  observe  the  Canal  and 
the  lock  arrangements  closely.    Instinctively 
they  note  that  only  one  lock  structure  was 
placed  on  the  AUantlc  side,  and  they  won- 
der why  two  sets  of  locks  are  needed  on  the 
Pacific  side  in  what  they  feel  is  an  improper 
marine    arrangement.      They    would    prefer 
one  structure  on  the  Pacific  as  at  Gatun  to 
avoid   (1)    slowing  their  vessels  in  a  rocky 
gorge  and  (2)  undertaking  double  handling. 
Masters  generally  do  not  know  the  long 
history  of  the  Canal  nor  the  great  struggles 
Involved  in  Its  building;  so  they  are  reminded 
that  this  idea  of  single-lock  structures  at  the 
Pacific  terminus  is  not  new  and  that  It  was 
considered  during  construction  but  had  to 
be   discarded   because   It   was   claimed   that 
suitable  foundations  were  not  available  and 
because  no  other  solution  seemed  possible. 
This  explanation  is  accepted;  and  a  transit 
Is  usually  sufficient  to  Impress  masters  with 
some  of  the  marine  problems  affecting  op- 
eration of  the  Canal. 

The  principal  marine  problems  are  the 
traffic  bottleneck  at  Pedro  liiguel,  lockage 
surges  in  GaUlard  cut,  fogs,  currents,  and 
the  suction  of  Banks  or  lock  walls.  Only 
after  long  service  with  the  Canal  and  close 
observation  do  shipmasters  comprehend  fully 
the  nature  of  the  operational  difficulties  and 
hazards  of  this  waterway. 

In  addition  to  the  Inherent  navigational 
problems  of  a  restricted  waterway,  the  physi- 
cal lay-out  of  the  Canal  for  operation  is  not 
Bjrmmetrical.  On  the  Atlantic  side  there  Is 
a  capacious  summit  level  anchorage  In  Gatun 


Lake  where  vessels  bound  In  either  direction 
can  anchor  safely  until  ready  to  proceed. 
Such  favorable  facilities  do  not  exist  on  tne 
Pacific  side.  The  Pedro  Miguel  locks  are  lo- 
cated squarely  at  the  south  end  of  Gaillard 
cut,  with  no  summit  level  anchorage  avail- 
able as  in  Gatun  Lake.  These  locks  serve 
as  a  timing  device  that  restricts  the  use  of 
the  cut  to  the  capacity  of  the  locks,  and  thus, 
limit  the  capacity  of  the  Canal. 

In  spite  of  these  Inherent  problems,  the 
Canal  has  operated  successfully  but  it  has 
operated  under  difficulties.  North-bound 
vessels  enter  the  cut  at  lockage  intervals  and 
no  faster.  South-bound  vessels  cannot  arrive 
more  rapidly  than  the  locks  can  be  readied 
to  receive  them.  Hence,  the  Canal  has  not 
been  able  to  develop  Its  maximum  obtainable 
capacity. 

This  condition  can  be  Illustrated  by  ex- 
amining a  day's  traffic  in  the  Canal  under 
the  restricted  conditions.  Vessels  start  tran- 
sits on  both  sides  of  that  Isthmus  simulta- 
neously, arriving  at  Gatun  locks  and  Mira- 
flores locks  about  7  a.  m.  North-bound  ves- 
sels are  locked  up  to  the  summit  level  con- 
tinously  until  all  north-bound  traffic  has 
passed  Pedro  Miguel  locks.  Then  each  pro- 
ceeds In  succession  at  lockage  intervals 
through  the  cut  Into  Gatun  Lake  and  thus 
to  Gatun  where  it  enters  the  locks  or  anchors 
to  wait  down  lockage.  South-bound  vessels 
are  locked  up  to  Gatun  Lake  where  they 
anchor  at  Gatun  anchorage  or  wait  under 
way  until  they  are  scheduled  to  enter  the 
cut.  After  the  north-bound  traffic  clears 
Gaillard  cut  at  Gamboa,  the  south-bound 
vessels  spaced  at  lockage  Intervals  enter  the 
cut. 

Thus.  Gatun  anchorage  supplies  a  stop- 
over station  for  both  north-bound  and  south- 
bound vessels  and  permits  flexible  operation 
of  Gatun  lock''  At  Pedro  Miguel  there  Is  no 
comparable  anchorage  to  ertter.  Vessels 
have  to  approach  these  locks  in  a  relatively 
narrow  and  rocky  passage;  they  cannot  an- 
chor for  they  would  swing  into  the  bank; 
they  cannot  slow  too  much  because  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  steerage  way  in  a 
narrow,  rocky  gorge  which  in  the  dry  season 
Is  subject  to  high  winds  In  the  daytime. 
Thus,  vessels  must  be  received  as  they  arrive 
and  they  cannot  arrive  faster  than  they  can 
be  received.  This  situation  creates  immense 
ship-handling  and  traffic-control  problems 
that  cause  delays  and  at  time  subject  both 
the  Canal  and  the  transiting  vessels  to 
danger. 

For  marine  operations  the  location  of  the 
Pedro  Miguel  locks  at  the  end  of  Gaillard  cut 
constitutes  the  great  traffic  bottleneck  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  was  the  fundamental  er- 
ror in  the  design  of  the  Canal. 

CANAL  CAPACITT 

What  Is  the  capacity  of  the  Panama  Canal? 
Obviously,  if  the  summit  water  supply  is 
ample,  it  Is  the  capacity  of  the  locks.  Be- 
cause of  the  bottleneck  at  Pedro  Miguel  locks, 
their  capacity  measures  that  of  the  Canal. 

Assuming  that  one  side  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  Is  In  operation  during  biennial  over- 
hauls and  that  the  lockage  Interval  for  single 
culvert  operations  is  531/2  minutes,  the  24- 
hour  capacity  is  27  lockages.  This  figure  has 
been  accepted  as  the  minimum  capacity  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

A  more  complete  picture  of  Canal  capacity 
was  presented  In  a  study  by  the  Locks  Divi- 
sion of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1938  (table  1). 
Two  methods  of  operating  the  Gatun  locks 
are  noted.  In  the  one  designated  "normal" 
a  vessel  enters  a  lock  after  the  vessel  ahead 
has  cleared  the  distant  chamber;  in  the 
follow-up  operation  a  vessel  enters  a  lock 
chamber  before  the  preceding  vessel  has 
cleared  the  last  chamber.  Thus  the  vessels 
are  always  separated  by  one  lock.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  filling  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  either  single  or 
double  culverts  as  shown  In  table  1.  for  each 
lock  has  two  sets  of  ctilverts. 


Table  1. — Capacity  of  single  locks,  Panama 
Canal;  based  on  study  by  Locks  Division, 
1938 
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Thus,  the  lockage  capacity  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  lowest  during  the  overhaul  of  Mira- 
flores locks,  with  the  rate  of  one  lockage 
an  hour.  This  capacity  is  based  on  unin- 
terrupted lockages  and  disregards  the  effect 
of  certain  other  Important  factors  to  be 
discussed  later.  It  represents  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the  Canal  under  the  most  re- 
strictive lock  operating  conditions — that  Is. 
during  periods  of  one-side  operation  at 
Miraflores  when  under  overhaul. 

EFFECT  or  roG 

Fog  Is  one  o'  the  most  frequent  and  seri- 
ous interruptjfbns  of  traffic  In  thf  narrow 
reaches  of  the  Canal.  The  channel  between 
Pedro  Miguel  and  Bohlo  is  subject  to  dense 
fog  at  frequent  intervals,  especially  In  the 
wet  season.  South  of  Pedro  Miguel  and 
likewise  north  of  Bohio  fog  seldom  occurs. 
Both  Guam  and  Miraflores  locks  can  op- 
erate on  a  24-hour  basis  under  favorable 
weather  conditions  because  both  Gatun  an- 
chorage and  Miraflores  Lake  are  relatively 
fog  free.  Vessels  can  lock  up  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  summit  level  and  anchor  safely 
at  Gatun  anchorage  without  Interruption, 
day  or  night,  and  similarly  at  Miraflores  Lake. 
In  fog,  vessels  cannot  enter  Gaillard  cut  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  striking  the  bank; 
but  when  Pedro  Miguel  locks  are  clear, 
north-bound  vessels  may  lock  up  to  the  north 
approach  wall  of  the  locks  to  await  the 
clearing  of  fog  in  the  cut.  After  the  north 
wall  Is  filled  to  capacity,  all  north  traffic 
must  stop. 

Few  persons  not  directly  concerned  with 
the  control  of  traffic  In  the  Panama  Canal 
realize  the  frequency  with  which  fogs  affect 
marine  operations.  In  1942  there  were  22S 
fog  reports  from  marine  signal  stations  in 
Gaillard  cut  during  traffic  hours,  but  only  118 
fog  days.  Conditions  are  worse  during  the 
wet  season — ^May  to  December.  Fog  forms 
after  9  p.  m..  but  normally  clears  by  8:30  a.  m. 
The  Canal  capacity  Is  thus  reduced  from 
the  rated  lock  capacity  at  Pedro  Miguel  to 
the  lock  capacity  during  favorable  weather 
conditions  in  the  cut.  During  periods  of 
long  fog  duration  the  capacity  is  less  than 
the  previously  assumed  minimum  of  27  ships 
a  day. 

TSArnc  BEsnucnoNS 
For  certain  types  of  vessels,  the  Panama 
Canal  has  strict  regulations  requiring  one- 
way traffic  in  Gaillard  cut,  known  as  Clear 
Cut  Rules.  Ships  laden  with  ezploalvea,  oil 
tankers,  unwieldy  vessels,  ore  ships,  large 
warships,  and  largest  merchant  vessels  are 
dispatched  only  when  Gaillard  Cut  will  be 
clear  of  vessels  to  pass.  For  reasons  of 
safety,  traffic  In  the  opposite  direction  la 
delayed  while  they  transit  the  cleared  cut. 

As  a  result  the  capacity  of  the  Canal  is 
still  further  reduced,  particularly  when  the 
traffic  does  not  arrive  at  times  convenient 
for  safe  and  prompt  locking.  The  physical 
lay-out  of  the  Pacific  locks  prevents  any  com- 
pensatory routing  of  vessels  In  groups  that 
would  overcome  these  delays. 

ACCmXNTS   IN   THE   PANAMA   CANAL 

In  connection  with  the  writer's  duties 
when  he  was  Captain  of  the  Port,  Balboa. 
C.  Z.,  the  records  of  all  accidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Canal  that  had  been  formally  in- 
vestigated were  examined  and  Indexed.    The 
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revelmtlODs  wer«  ImpreaslTe.  The  most  i  eri< 
ous  were  found  to-be  lock  accidents,  grou  od- 
Inga.  collision*,  and  accidenu  resulting  f  om 
«teerlnj5-(?ear  failure.  The  stud^  »ho  »ed 
that  they  tended  to  occur  at  definite  pi!  ces. 
and  these  danger  tpcta  were  determine  1. 

Of  a  total  of  1.03A  aocidenU  formally 
tlgated  between  January  13.  1922.  and 
13.  1942.  393  were  lock  accidents  (table 
The  most  serious  were  caused  by  striking 
•harp  comers  of  the  lock  wing  walla  or 
mlng  them. 

TasLs  2.—Sumber  of  lock  aeeidents,  Pmrixma 
Canal.  formaUjf  investigated  between 
ttsry  JJ.  1922.  and  Julj/  13.  1942 
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Taatk  3.— ilce<d«nfa  caused  by  staring-gear  failure.  Jan.  1,  1919.  to  July  19.  1942 
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The  falliire  of  steering  |^r  is  not  hi  any 
means  the  only  cause  of  serious  accidents. 
Another  Is  the  phenomenon  known  as 
suction,   experienced    by   Teasels   movi; 
narrow  channels  or  close  to  walls 
bank  auetloa  often  causes  grounding 
Mia  depart  from  locks  or  as  they  pass  sa 
In   Galllard  cut.     Usually  suction 
movement   of   the   ship's  stern    towar( 
do— r  iMUik,  center  wall,  or  salient. 
pilot  U  unaJUe  to  break  the  resulting 
the  veesel  may  get  out  of  control.  stri4e 
wall   or   bank,   or  ground  on   the 
bMik. 

In  a  study  by  the  Panama  Canal  in 
the    poaltlons    of    many    groundings 
plotted.    They  tended  to  occur  at  bendi 
the  turns  were  completed,  and  in  somi 
tlon  to  the  degree  of  curvature.    The 
turns  had  the  larger  number  of  groun 

The  subject  of  groundings  has  not 
bAtuted.     It  Is  a  large  field  for  a  dHtalled 
study  that  should  be 
to   a   scientific   determination   of 
changes  in  alinement  of  the  channels. 

Lock  accidents  have  demonstrated  th  ■ 
of  modifying  the  wing  walls  of  the 
as   to   eliminate   the   sharp   ccmera 
lock  entrances.    The  record  at  lock 
and  groandings  ahows  that  the  aepahitlai 
of  tbs  Padflc  locks  into  two  structur  • 


bei  n 


undertaken — Ic  ading 
necissary 


Orotmdings  In  Galllard  cut  are  feared 
mcne  than  any  other  type  of  accident.  When 
a  large  vessel  strikes  the  rocky  bank,  the 
hull  may  rupture  and  the  vessel  may  sink 
and  close  the  canal.  The  records  are  notable 
especially  for  the  increasing  record  of  sink- 
ings: out  of  a  total  of  seven  sinkings  In  the 
24  yeara  from  1919  to  1942,  five  occurred  In 
the  final  6  years. 

Collisions  in  the  relatively  narrow  waters 
of  the  Canal  are  likely  to  be  sertotis — espe- 
cially in  Galllard  cut  where  the  banks  are 
rocky.  During  this  same  period  there  were 
50  collisions  In  the  Canal  channels,  of  which 
Galllard  cut  contributed  26.  causing  one  out 
of  four  sinkings. 

Steering  gear  f  alltire  is  always  on  the  mind 
of  a  master  when  his  ship  is  in  close  waters. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes 
of  grotmdings  and  collisions.  Of  the  1,118 
accidents  during  this  same  period,  110  were 
due  to  this  cause.  Steering  gear  failure  In 
Galllard  cut  makes  grounding  or  collision 
almost  inevitable  (table  3).  Obviously,  the 
cut  Is  the  most  serious  danger  spot  In  the 
Canal. 
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caused  more  accidents  than  would  have  oc- 
cxirred  had  the  canal  plan  provided  a  summit 
level  terminal  lake  on  the  Pacific  analogous 
to  Gatun  Lake  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  perspective  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  marine  operation  shows  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  locks  into  two  structures, 
the  location  of  Pedro  Miguel  locks  at  the 
south  end  of  Galllard  cut.  and  the  failure 
to  create  a  commodious  summit  level  ter- 
minal anchorage  on  the  Pacific,  are  the  great 
marine  operational  errors  in  the  planning'  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

THB    1S39   THIBO  LOCKS  PBOJXC^ 

Canal  authorities  have  looked  forward  to 
Increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Canal  for  many 
years  and  have  made  several  studies  of  the 
subject.  However,  not  until  Augtist  11,  1939, 
was  construction  of  the  third  locks  project 
authorized  by  Congress,  in  those  months  of 
hectic  activity  preceding  World  War  n.  The 
purposes  were  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Canal,  to  permit  the  transit  of  lar^  naval 
vessels,  to  attain  a  greater  security  from 
bombing  attack,  and  to  facilitate  conversion 
from  a  lock -type  canal  to  a  sea-level  canal. 

The  earliest  plans  for  a  third  set  of  locks 
placed  the  locks  alongside  the  existing  struc- 
tures. The  approach  of  the  war  and  the 
Nsultlng  dsslre  to  disperse  lock  structures  be- 


cause of  the  danger  of  bombing  caused  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  in  which  the  new  locks 
were  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  present 
structures  and  bypass  channels  connected 
the  new  locks  with  the  main  channels. 
Except  for  the  segregation  of  the  new  locks, 
the  1939  third-locks  project  represented  no 
fundamental  change  In  the  Canal  plan.  It 
was  in  principle  an  acceptance  of  the  present 
Canal  arrangement.  Its  completion  would 
have  perpetuated  the  bottleneck  at  Pedro 
Miguel  and  would  have  delayed  Indefinitely 
any  chance  of  solving  the  navigational  prob- 
lems of  the  present  Canal. 

Instead  of  Improving  and  simplifying  the 
Canal,  part  of  the  project  added  certain 
features  dangerous  to  operation.  The  pro- 
posed new  bypass  channel  at  Pedro  Miguel 
would  intersect  the  present  channel  near 
Cucaracha  at  an  angle  of  28'59'.  North  of 
the  proposed  new  Pedro  Miguel  locks  there 
would  be  a  turn  of  46*17'  In  the  bypass 
channel;  and.  In  Miraflores  Lakes,  still  an- 
other turn  of  37*30'. 

The  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  demonstrated  that  the  proposed  bypass 
channel  north  of  Pedro  Miguel  would  be 
definitely  danrerous,  and  that  It  should  be 
abandoned.  "This  channel  will  not  simplify 
or  improve  the  operation  of  the  Canal;  on 
the  contrary.  It  will  complicate  the  existing 
situation.  The  turns  of  the  new  channel  and 
the  intersection  of  the  new  cut  with  Galllard 
cut  would  become  new  foci  of  accidents;  cre- 
ate the  most  difficult  marine  operating  prob- 
lems; and  make  transit  of  the  Canal  more 
hazardous. 

F\3rtunately  the  suspension  of  this  1939 
third  locks  project  in  1942  occurred  at  such 
a  stage  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  re- 
examine some  of  its  dangerous  features. 

BSA  LEVEL   VXMSVn  LOCK  TTTB  CAMAL 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  of  the 
so-called  sea-level  canal  as  an  assumption  In 
the  planning  of  the  evolution  of  the  ultimate 
Panama  Canal  that  an  examination  of  this 
proposal  is  essential  before  focusing  attention 
on  the  fundamental  marine  problems  that 
should  be  solved.  The  Idea  is  not  new.  The 
alluring  prospect  of  the  Strait  of  Panama  is 
an  ancient  historical  conception  that  has  had 
great  public  appeal.  This  idea  has  even 
been  symbolized  in  the  Canal  Zone  seal 
which  shows  a  Spanish  galleon  sailing 
thrcugh  Culebra  cut  into  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  Statesmen  have  made  many  elo- 
quent speeches  setting  forth  the  assumed 
aidvantages  of  the  sea-level  canal  over  the 
lock-type  canal.  Yet.  in  spite  of  all  the 
rhetoric,  a  lock-level  canal  was  adopted 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  late  John 
F.  Stevens,  honorary  member  and  past  presi- 
dent, American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  It 
was  completed  by  the  late  George  W.  Goe- 
thals.  member  of  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

In  a  recent  comparative  study  of  the  ma- 
rine features  of  the  sea-level  and  lock-type 
canals,  it  was  assumed  that  the  sea-level 
canal  would  follow  the  same  general  route 
as  the  present  Canal;  would  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  form;  would  contain  a  tidal 
lock  at  Mirfflores,  and  possibly  would  have 
an  anchorage  or  mooring  basin  north  of 
Miraflores.  In  effect,  such  a  waterway  would 
not  be  a  sea-level  canal  but  a  tidal  level 
lock  canal. 

The  conclusions  as  to  the  effects  on  navi- 
gation were  that  the  low  level  lock  canal 
would: 

1.  Extend  the  length  of  hazardous  chan- 
nel from  7.69  to  31.18  miles; 

2  Increase  the  number  of  critical  curves 
(20*4-)  in  the  hasardoiu  channel  from  3 
to  12; 

8,  Increase  the  total  curvature  In  the  has- 
ordous  channel  from  129*  to  564*; 

4,  Probably  extend  the  channel  length  sub- 
ject to  fog; 

6.  Probably  curtail  operations  during  fog 
periods; 
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g.  Require  the  tise  of  shlp-mocH-ing  sta- 
tions: 

7.  Extend  the  collision,  grounding,  and 
steering  gear  failure  area  considerably; 

8.  Increase  the  number  of  transverse 
streams; 

9.  Reduce  pilots'  vision; 

10.  Increase  the  time  required  for  transit; 

11.  Complicate  the  traffic-control  prob- 
lem; 

12.  Subject  the  Canal  to  the  dangers  of 
great  floods  in  the  Chagres  Valley;  and 

13.  Reduce  the  general  navigability  and 
operational  convenience. 

There  is  only  one  appreciable  marine  op- 
erational advantage  for  the  sea-level  canal 
and  that  Is  the  elimination  of  the  Atlantic 
locks  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  lock 
accidents.  In  comparison,  the  operational 
advantages  of  the  lock-type  canal  are  over- 
whelming. 

TO  SOLVC  THS  MARINE  OPERATING  PROBLEM 

The  principal  marine  operating  problems 
of  the  present  Canal  have  been  described. 
The  way  to  overcome  them  is  to  remove 
Pedro  Miguel  locks  from  their  position  at 
the  end  ot  Galllard  cut;  to  create  a  large 
summit-level  anchorage  In  an  elevated  Mira- 
flores Lake;  and  to  concentrate  "11  Pacific 
locks  near  Miraflores  in  continuous  lifts. 
These  changes  automatically  correct  most 
of  the  operating  problems.  This  high-level 
terminal  lake  plan  (fig.  2  (b) )  is  fundamen- 
tal from  the  operational  standpoint.  It  will 
supply  the  best  canal  for  handling  ships. 

The  land  contours  of  the  Miraflores  Lake 
basin  are  suitable  as  an  Impounding  perim- 
eter for  a  terminal  lake  on  the  Pacific  and 
will  require  relatively  small  dams  and  dikes. 
There  are  several  possible  lock  arrangements. 
Of  these  the  best  marine  arrangement  Is  the 
one  in  which  the  present  Miraflores  locks 
are  abandoned  and  all  the  Pacific  locks  are 
placed  on  a  new  site  that  will  utilize  in  some 
way  the  excavation  for  the  bypass  locks  at 
Miraflores. 

The  summit-level  anchorage  is  of  greatest 
marine  interest  to  those  charged  with  the 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  contem- 
plates nine  300-yard  berths  and  thirty  200- 
yard  berths,  to  be  obtained  by  dredging  cer- 
tain areas.  The  areas  of  the  several  berths, 
classified  as  to  depth,  are  as  follows: 

Area  (square  miles) 

Depth,  feet: 

20 0.  23 

30 0. 13 

50 _._ 0.  38 

^  Navigation  channel 0.  29 

Totol— 1-  03 

The  nmnber  of  berths  In  this  anchorage 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  present  traffic 
even  without  dredging. 

The  essential  points  of  the  terminal-lake 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Canal  are 
the  removal  of  the  bottleneck  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  from  their  position  at  the  end  of 
Galllard  cut  and  the  creation  of  a  large  sum- 
mit-level anchorage  on  the  Pacific  side.  The 
lake  is  the  key  to  the  solution. 

MARINE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PLAN 

Anyone  who  has  made  many  transits 
through  the  Pacific  locks,  viewed  the  Mira- 
flores Lake  from  nearby  vantage  points,  or 
studied  the  operating  sheets,  weather  re- 
ports, and  accident  records,  cannot  fall  to 
discern  the  tremendous  advantages  of  the 
terminal-lake  plan.  Among  its  marine  ad- 
vantages are  that  it — 

1.  Improves  and  simplifies  the  operation  of 
the  Canal; 

2.  Increases  the  capacity  of  the  Canal; 

3.  Extends  the  useful  life  of  the  Canal; 

4.  Increases  the  summit-level  water  stor- 
age by  50  to  75  percent  and  the  watershed 
by  37.4  square  miles: 

B.  Provides  a  summit-level  anchorage  be- 
tween Miraflores  and  the  entrance  to  Galllard 
cut; 


6.  Makes  the  operation  of  Pacific  lodes  In- 
dependent of  fog; 

7.  Slmplifles  the  problem  of  dispatching 
transit  traflSc; 

8.  Avoids  the  three  large  turns  and  con- 
sequent grotmdings  in  the  1939  third  locks 
project  channel  between  Cucaracha  and  Mira- 
flores wh'-ch  would  necessarily  be  traversed 
by  the  largest  ships; 

9.  Eliminates  one  lock  from  the  Paciflc  lock 
system  and  the  hazards  in  Miraflores  Lake 
during  the  approach  and  departtire  of  vessels 
to  and  from  Pedro  Miguel  locks; 

10.  Reduces  the  number  of  expected  lock 
accidents  at  the  Paciflc  locks: 

11.  Removes  lockage  surges  In  Galllard  cut 
OS  factors  controlling  depth  of  channel; 

12.  Simplifies  the  operations  of  the  Paciflc 
locks; 

13.  Reduces  the  channel  maintenance  oper- 
ations; 

14.  Reduces  the  time  of  transit  about  1 
hour; 

15.  Enables  a  better  distribution  of  Dred- 
ging Division  equipment  in  event  of  slides; 

16.  Increases  the  safety  of  transit  especially 
for  large  war  vessels; 

17.  Enables  a  better  handling  of  transit 
traffic  in  the  event  of  slides. 

18.  Eliminates  the  lock  silting  problem  In 
the  present  Pedro  Miguel  locks; 

19.  Improves  ship-handling  conditions  In 
Galllard  cuv  because  of  the  elimination  of 
surges  and  the  increase  in  channel  depth; 
and 

20.  Removes  the  dangerous  traffic  bottle- 
neck of  the  Panama  Canal  at  Pedro  Miguel. 

Other  operational  advantages  could  be 
added  to  this  list.  So  far  as  known  there  are 
no  operational  disadvantages  to  this  plan. 
The  marine  advantages  of  the  terminal-lake 
plan  are  so  extensive  that  this  plan  will  have 
a  tremendous  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Navy  and  to  all  merchant  shipping. 

The  main  engineering  problems  will  be 
Involved  In  the  construction  of  the  neces- 
sary locks  and  dams.  A  study  of  the  topog- 
raphy shows  that'  the  configuration  of  the 
land  Is  favorable  for  the  creation  of  the 
terminal  lake  by  dikes.  Geological  reports 
Indicate  favorable  foundations  for  locks  and 
dikes.  The  engineering  features  of  the  plan 
have  been  examined  by  engineers  and  have 
been  given  preliminary  approval.  All  of 
them  would  have  to  be  subjected  to  Intensive 
and  detailed  study.  The  cost  of  the  termi- 
nal-lake plan  should  not  differ  materially 
from  the  revised  cost  of  the  1939  third  locks 
project. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  -.  not  desired  to 
minimize  the  problems  that  will  be  encoun- 
tered and  that  will  have  to  be  overcome. 
Among  these  are: 

1.  Inherent  dilHcul titles  of  changing  an 
approved  plan  now  in  effect; 

2.  Relocation  of  sections  of  the  railroad, 
highways,  and  pipe  and  cable  lines; 

3.  Removal  of  Pedro  Miguel  locks; 

4.  Elevating  the  spillway  and  dams  at 
Miraflores; 

5.  Foundation  work  at  Miraflores;  and 

6.  Maintenance  of  Canal  traffic  during 
construction. 

Nevertheless,  the  navigational  superiority 
of  the  terminal-lake  plan  to  the  1939  third 
locks  project  on  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal 
Is  so  overwhelming  that  it  should  be  adopt- 
ed even  at  considerable  additional  cost.  It 
Is  the  plan  that  will  meet  the  marine  oper- 
ating requirements  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
It  will  make  possible  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional sets  of  locks  at  each  end  of  the 
Canal.  It  should  be  the  plan  for  the  ulti- 
mate Canal. 

HISTORICAL    PERSPICnVB 

One  of  the  flrst  questions  that  Is  likely  to 
be  raised  after  this  discussion  Is,  Why  were 
these  fundamental  Ideas  not  presented  be- 
fore this  year?  The  answer  Is  that  they 
were,  but  they  were  presented  differently 
and  by  men  without  marine  operational  ex- 
perience. 


In  recent  years  Ralph  Z.  KlrkpatrldCr 
former  Chief  of  Surveys  of  the  Panom* 
Canal,  sow  the  weakness  in  the  present  Canal 
arrangement  and  submitted  suggestions. 
His  main  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to 
combine  the  Pacific  locks  Into  one  structure. 
His  plans  were  not  backed  with  the  force  of 
operating  experience  and  were  not  adopted. 
Before  Mr.  Klrkpatrlrk  there  was  the  lEte 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  L.  Sibert,  M.  ASCK,  the  builder 
of  Gatun  Locks.  He  wanted  to  place  all 
Pacific  locks  between  Cerro  Coooll  and  Cerro  ' 
Miraflores  In  one  structtire  as  at  Gatim. 
Although  he  had  an  excellent  grasp  of  the 
needs  for  traffic,  his  main  thesis  was  economy 
of  construction.  His  plan  was  Investigated 
by  a  board  which  reported  favorably.  The 
report  was  referred  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  decided  against  adopting 
the  change  In  the  Canal  plan  because  the 
Paciflc  locks  had  been  started;  because  It 
would  have  meant  a  delay  In  completion 
date;  and  because  any  modlflcation  would 
have  given  the  enemies  of  the  Canal  an  op- 
portunity to  seize  it  as  an  evidence  of  weak- 
ness In  the  IcKk-type  canal  at  a  time  when 
a  political  attack  could  have  endangered  the 
completion  of  the  Canal. 

Before  General  Sibert  there  was  Mr. 
Stevens.  In  1906  he  proposed  the  combina- 
tion of  all  Pacific  locks  Into  one  structure 
near  Cerro  A^adulce  with  a  summit  level 
terminal  lake  formed  by  a  dam  between 
Cerro  Aguadulce  and  Cerro  de  Puente.  He 
was  a  transportation  man  and  understood 
the  operational  Implications  of  his  proposal. 
Unfortunately,  his  investigations  did  not 
establish  the  existence  of  suitable  founda- 
tions for  lock  structures.  Also  during  Mr. 
Stevens'  time  there  was  the  late  William 
Gerig,  M.  ASCE,  who  developed  the  same  idea 
Independently  of  Mr.  Stevens. 

Still  earlier  was  the  proposal  of  the  French 
engineer  Adolphe  Godin  de  L^plnay  at  the 
Paris  (Prance) -Congress  of  1879.  He  had 
worked  on  the  Isthmus  and  knew  the  prob- 
lems that  would  face  canal  builders.  With 
a  plan  of  imbelievable  simplicity  he  advo- 
cated creating  large  artificial  lakes  about  80 
feet  above  sea  level  at  each  end  of  the  canal 
with  dams  as  close  to  the  oceans  as  permitted 
by  the  configuration  of  the  land,  and  con- 
necting these  lakes  by  locks  with  the  sea 
level  sections  of  the  Canal.  The  problem 
then  would  have  been  simply  one  of  join- 
ing the  lakes  by  digging  a  channel  across  the 
continental  divide.  This  is  properly  termed 
the  high-level,  terminal-lake  conception.  M. 
de  Leplnay  probably  wjis  motivated  by  con- 
trol of  the  Chargre  river  and  the  reduction  of 
excavation,  but  he  emphasized  the  naviga- 
tional advantages  of  his  plan.  The  concep- 
tion of  this  plan  has  brought  an  enduring 
fame  to  its  author. 

M.  de  Lcpinay's  idea  was  not  adopted  until 
many  yeais  later,  in  1906,  when  the  adoption 
of  the  high-level  canal  with  a  dam  and 
locks  at  Ciatun  was  secured  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Stevens.  Because  there 
was  no  provision  for  a  terminal  lake  on  the 
Pacific  side,  the  Canal  as  completed  in  1914 
was  only  a  partial  realization  of  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  Canal  as  a  marine 
operating  unit.  The  Paciflc  sector  of  the 
Canal  when  opened  for  traffic  did  not  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  full  de 
Leplnay  conception. 

THE    PRESENT    ISSITI 

The  PB.nama  Canal  Is  again  In  an  era  of 
decision.  A  vast  store  of  operating  experi- 
ence, not  available  to  the  early  Canal  build- 
ers, is  available  for  guidance. 

When  the  Canal  was  constructed,  engi- 
neering considerations  were  the  chief  bases 
for  decisions.  Now  marine  operational  re- 
quirements rather  than  engineering  prob- 
lems are  the  factors  that  should  govern  de- 
cisions. Just  as  events  forced  the  relocation 
of  Bohlo  Dam  to  Gatun,  to  form  Gatun  Lake, 
the  time  has  come  to  eliminate  the  Pedro 
Miguel  l(x:k8  and  dam  and  to  concentrate  all 
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Pictfie  locks  near  Mlnflores  to  form  ft 
X«Tel  inraflores  Lake. 

Prtaamniy  tb«  pxirpoM  of  thU  paper  Is 
pfMMrt  •  blstodc  IdMd  of  tbe  Panama  Can&l 
tou|ituwnient  In  Its  modam  conception,  fort 
fled  by  30  years  of  marine  operations  Dl 
cosftton  of  these  points  sbould  clarify  tl  e 
vlkoie  problem:  No  claim  for  engineerlns  <>r 
constniCtUn  saAlGiMKy  is  made  or  Intende  1 

Tb*  tasue  IB  tiMK.  Tbe  solution  of  tie 
BiarliM  operating  problems  of  the  Panan  a 
C'«n«l  oonslsu  of  ( 1 )  tbe  physical  remov  il 
cf  Pedro  Miguel  locks  from  their  position  tt 
tbe  end  of  Gaillard  cut:  (2)  the  creation  }f 
a  large  isummit  level  terminal  lake  north  it 
Mirafloces  locks  for  use  as  an  expansion 
chamber  for  traffic;  and  (3)  the  ccmstructl(  n 
<<f  all  Pacific  locks  in  single  strttctures  it 
lAzafloRs.  That  plan  sbould  equip  t  le 
<::aiial  for  ages  to  eome.  Those  who  bn  ig 
It  about  will  bestow  a  tremendous  service  i  m 
M:m  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  a:  .d 
(ta  the  shipping  of  the  world.  Tcey  will  le 
tjM  real  mcdernizers  of  the  Panama  Can  d. 
Tbey  will  achieve  the  rare  dtotinction  tt  at 
nrm  rank  them  with  the  builders  of  t|ie 
Panama  CanaL 


Address  by  Hon.  Fnnds  J.  Myers,  of 
Peniu;Ivama«  Before  the  Southeast  rn 
Pcauylyank  Chapter  1947  Red  Cr(|ss 
Fund  Campai^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PE>iN3TLVAinA 

IN  THS  8BNATC  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT^ 

Fridav.  March  21  {legislative  day  o 
Wednesday.  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  addr  sa 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Soutbeastc  rn 
Pennsylvania  Chapter  1947  Red  Crjss 
fund  campaign,  on  March  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 
as  follows : 

I  understand  tbe  anginal  plans  for  tkis 
raeeung  todsy  called  for  my  friend.  Fred 
dant  Robert  Johnson,  of  Temple,  to  be  h  re 
with  us.  I  am  sorry  he  could  not  be  t  «ro 
phicca  at  once.  Had  he  teen  here.  I  woi  ild 
have  begun  my  talk  with  a  few  referen  ;es 
to  the  magnificent  work  performed  by  b  >m 
and  by  Jtidge  Oliver  and  the  other  me  a 
bcra  of  that  remarkable  committee  of  Phi  a 
delphians  in  almoa  aaccsarttng  in  brlner  ng 
Um  permanent  headquavtan  ot  the  Unl  ed 
to  PbliaMpiila.  Sv«n  though  I  ob 
b*  bar*  today,  and  even  though  we 
are  dlaeuasinc  a  somewhat  different  subj<  ct 
I  think  111  make  some  of  those  references 
anyway,  because  they  are  appropriate. 

To  bay  that  that  committee  almost  stc- 
cecded  In  lu  effort  to  bring  UN  ber*  la  to 
dismiss  too  lightly.  I  believe,  tb*  toaigthii  to 
which  members  of  that  committee  went,  he 
effort  they  expended,  the  imaglr.'ition  t:  ley 
pot  Into  the  Job.  Actually.  In  this  case  he 
word  "almost"  tells  volumes,  for  indeed  t:  ley 
did  succeed,  they  succeeded  magnlflcen  ly. 
•Ten  though  tbe  final  daclaioo  went  agai  ist 
PhUaite^hla.  X  know  that  every  op  n 
fnindMl  abtmrtr  waa  eoovteead  by  this  cc  rn 
mittca  beyond  any  doubt  that  Phlladelp  -ila 
was  raally  tb*  logleal  place,  the  perfect  pi  ie» 
for  the  headquarters  of  an  agency  for  be 
advaneamaat  of  paaoa  and  of  decaacy  am^af 
aatlOBa. 


More,  however.  Judg-e  Oliver  and  Bob 
Johnson  and  the  civic-spirited  Phlladel- 
pblans  who  worked  with  them,  did  some- 
thing for  our  tc-:^n  wh  ch  long  has  needed 
doti« — they  "sold"  us  Phlladelphlans  on  our 
own  city.  This  sleepy  town,  as  some  would 
call  It.  shabbily  genteel  Philadelphia,  if  you 
will.  In  that  supposedly  futUe  effort  to  l>e- 
come  the  capital  of  tlie  world,  had  come 
alive  with  such  driving  energy  that  I  think 
It  surprised  us  all.  I  guess  we  Just  never  be- 
lieved the  old  town  had  It  in  her. 

But  new  that  we  know — now  that  we've 
had  a  demonstration  cf  what  Philadeliihla 
can  really  do  when  It  sels  Its  mind  to  It — iet's 
ke«i  it  up:  let's  not  tver  again  let  Phllla- 
cte^phla  give  the  Impression  It  has  fallen 
asleep  to  dream  on  Its  past  glories. 

Tl-ils  Red  Cress  drive  affords  one  of  tlicse 
opportunities  for  Phllalelphla  and  Phlladel- 
ph;r.ns  to  keep  the  fires  burning  under  the 
boiler  of  our  civic  consc'.oumess — to  keep  up 
the  steam.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  real  suc- 
cess. 

Next  to  paying  our  taxes — a  somewhat 
painful  thing  to  speak  of  this  montb — I 
don't  kno*  of  anything  which  remindi  us 
more  forcefully  o»  our  duties — our  obliga- 
tions— in  our  democncy  than  the  annual 
drive  of  the  Red  Cross 

Obligations  in  a  democracy  are  few  and 
far  between  when  listed  alongsiide  the  Jicst 
of  privileges  and  rights  which  go  wilih  a 
democr.~cy.  They  are  peculiar  cbligrtlons, 
compared  with  the  obUgaUcns  of  citizens 
under  most  other  forms  of  government,  iu 
that  they  are  so  easy  to  pass  olf  on  some- 
body else — on  George — if  one  has  a  mind  to 
do  so.  ' 

Tou  can  let  George  familiarize  himself  with 
the  records  of  candidates  for  office  and  let 
George  do  the  voting.  You  can  let  GaorE;e 
k?ep  an  eye  on  the  public  oficials  and  let 
George  protest  when  things  are  wrong.  You 
can  even  let  George  take  care  of  the  Red 
Cross  drive,  collect  the  money,  donate  the 
money. 

There  Is.  then,  eitlier  one  of  two  results. 
Siiher  the  Georges  get  to  be  so  few  in  num- 
ber that  eventually  we  hiive  no  democracy 
any  more — but  Just  a  few  Oeori;es  wbo  do 
the  things  they  tblnk  should  be  dor.e 
whether  the  rest  of  tis  think  they  should 
or  not— or  else  everytxxly  has  to  become  a 
George. 

When  that  happena.  then,  by  George — by 
George.  Indeed — we  have  real  democracy. 

I  don't  have  to  give  you  people  here  Doday 
a  pep  talk  on  the  Red  Cross,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  try.  You  know  the  need;  you  know 
the  urgency  of  the  need,  or  you  wouldn't 
be  here  In  the  first  place.  You  know  how 
much  is  needed,  and  for  what  purposes.  I 
know  you'll  sell  the  story  of  that  need  to 
the  people  of  our  town  and  that  their  re- 
sponse will  be  truly  la  the  Philadelphia  tra- 
dition. 

The  Philadelphia  tradition,  I  think,  tells 
the  story  perfectly. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  decency,  of  decency 
among  men. 

We  who  have  grown  up  in  this  town,  un- 
der this  tradition,  passing  imder  Bill  Perm's 
hat.  walking  among  the  dally  remindetrs  of 
old  Ben  Pranklin,  exploring  the  narrcrw  lit- 
tle streets  where  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  the  Adamses  and  Hamilton  and  the 
others  lived  and  tallied  and  worked  out  a 
plan  of  government  which  grows  in  statxire 
as  It  ages,  we  who  have  inherited  the  Phila- 
delphia tradition  as  our  very  own  and  know 
It  intimately  eometlmes  forget,  I  am  afraid. 
that  this  freedom,  this  decency  we  so  cher- 
ish among  men  is  net  a  universal  thln|  en- 
Joyed  by  all  but  Is.  in  fact,  a  luxury  so  far 
achieved  only  by  a  comparative  few. 

It  la  Important  that  we  keep  this  fact  in 
Alnd.  It  is.  In  fact,  necessary  to  keep  It  in 
mind,  for  we  have  a  teinflo  task  ahead  of 


us,  a  task  which  Is  almost  frightening  In 

scope. 
Our  Job — a  Job  I  am  convinced  our  gener- 
ation cannot  shirk  if  there  are  to  be  other 
generations— is  to  spread  the  Philadelphia 
tradiiion— the  tradition  of  brotherhood  and 
of  decency  among  men — over  an  entire 
world. 

Most  of  the  world  is  conditioned  now  for 
acceptance  of  that  doctrine,  but  that  was 
true  In  other  years.  In  other  generations, 
after  other  upheavals,  and  the  idea  didn't 
take,  It  didn't  catch  on.  Now  there  is 
another  opportunity,  perhaps  the  last  op- 
portunlty.'and  this  time  It  must  be  seized. 

This  symbol  we  have  before  us  here  today. 
this  Red  Cross,  is  an  exempliflcr.tlcn  of  the 
idea  we  must  8prer.d.  The  Red  Cress  repre- 
sents the  conviction  that  the  suSerlnss  of 
each  of  us  are  the  concern  of  all  of  us,  that 
we  tire  Indeed  cur  brother's  keeper,  that 
starvation  and  privation  and  disease,  dis- 
aster and  tragedy,  no  mat.er  where  they 
strike,  are  our  business. 

America  has  alv.-ays  known  this.  It  has 
demonstrated  its  knowledge  of  this  fact  in 
one  way  or  another  many  times  in  tbe  past — 
usually  in  dollars.  Dollars  are  important,  of 
course.  I  ihould  say  that  in  what  they  rep- 
resent in  food  and  shelter  and  warmth  and 
mcdic.-\l  supplies  and  hope  they  are  ur -gently 
important.  But  they  are  not  enough  by 
thenuelvea.  They  must  be  accompanied  by 
something  more  precious  than  gold. 

Vve  must  expert  to  a  whole  world  Amer- 
ica's gieatest  single  product — the  ideas 
which  go  to  mike  America — ideas  which, 
Eimply  stated,  are  the  things  of  which  our 
Philadelphia  tradition  is  made — the  belief 
that  man  is  an  individual  endowed  with  a 
God-given  r;ght  to  d.guity  and  to  decency. 
We  must  first  perfect  lu  our  own  nation 
those  principles  of  human  dignity  to  which 
we  subscribe  so  that  they  will  be  enjoyed 
by  every  American  everywhere.  And  each 
American  must,  in  his  own  way,  be  repre- 
sentative to  the  world  of  the  value  of  a 
doctrine  based  on  so  simple  a  foundation 
as  decency  among  men. 

The  Red  Cross  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  spread  of  this  doctrine, 
and  I  know  It  will  continue  to  be  one.  But, 
the  active  help  of  ail  Americans  and  of  all 
like-minded  Individuals  everywhere  l.s  re- 
quired to  breathe  Into  all  mankind  this  spirit 
of  oneness  among  men,  of  friendship  among 
men,  of  friendship  among  nations. 

We  Americans  must  sometimes  be  a  puz- 
zling and  Irrational  race  to  other  peoples. 
We  divide  openly,  noisily,  and  sometimes 
angrily  over  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House,  our  President,  yet  Join  solidly  In 
reverence  for  the  office  be  holds;  we  fight 
bitter  partisan  political  campaigns  which  are 
regarded  elsev7here  as  reflections  of  the  dis- 
\mity  and  division  of  America,  yet  on  grave 
issues  facing  our  Nation,  partisanship  usually 
disappears  and  we  are  one;  our  war  strategy 
was  continually  under  attack  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  the  Congress  and  yet,  on  the 
fundf.mental  tests.  It  was  always  supported 
all  the  way;  our  newspaper  editors  are  some- 
times hung  in  effigy  in  pretest  against  the 
violence  of  their  views,  and  yet  there  Is  no 
sincere  American  who  would  tolerate  in- 
fringement of  the  editor's  freedom  to  speak: 
our  Oovemment  owns  the  air  over  which  the 
radio  stations  broadcast  and  yet  those  sta- 
tions are  free  to  broadcast  attacks  upon  that 
Government. 

Perhaps  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  that  sll 
peoples  everywhere  would  want  to  emulate 
our  form  of  Government,  or  could  emulate 
them  sticcessfully  had  they  the  desire.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  desire 
that  all  of  thOJC  people  who  want  to  mlgbt 
one  day  have  the  opportunity  to  try. 

How  to  provide  the  fertile  soil  in  which 
such  freedom  can  germinate  la  the  long-range 
problem  of  the  world,  a  problem  In  wboae 
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solution  we  who  hold  to  the  Philadelphia 
tradition  have  a  tremendous  stake. 

I  think  the  first  approach  to  the  solution 
of  that  long-range  problem  is  a  short-range. 
Immediate  step — to  see  to  it  that  all  peoples 
everywhere  begin  now  to  obtain  at  least  the 
very  barest  minimum  essentials  of  life — 
food,  clothing,  shelter— simple  things  which 
large  elements  of  the  world's  population  have 
never  really  enjoyed— things  which  now.  are 
denied  millions.  These  simple  material 
things  do  not  of  themselves  breed  decency 
among  men;  but  decency  among  men  can- 
not thrive  without  them. 

We  are  taking  on  this  tremendously  big 
Job  of  helping  to  feed  and  to  clothe  and  to 
restore  a  world  and  it  will  cost  i»  money, 
it  will  take  sacrifice.  We  have  no  guaran- 
tee that  our  dollars  so  spent  and  our  sacri- 
fices so  made  will  pay  us  the  dividends  we 
geek — the  establishment  of  a  decent  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  know  that 
without  our  aid.  without  our  sacrifices,  there 
is  no  hope  for  the  hopeless,  there  Is  only 
despair — the  despair  which  in  other  crises 
in  other  years  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  whirl- 
wind which  cost  us  only  recently  the  blood 
of  more  than  1,000,000  American  casualties, 
the  lives  of  more  than  a  quarter -million 
American  boys  and  of  millions  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children  throughout  the  world. 

That  was  a  frightful  price  to  pay  for  the 
failure  of  other  generations  to  establish  de- 
cency as  the  motivating  force  among  men. 
NOW  we  have  another  chance.  In  all  likeli- 
hood our  last  chance. 

Our  road  back  to  our  next  try  at  this  task 
begins  right  here — In  this  Red  Cross  drive. 

Knowing  the  price  of  failure,  can  we  help 
but  succeed? 


American  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  21  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Why  UN  Could  Not  Serve," 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
of  March  17,  1947;  also  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Not  Bypassing  the  UN  But  Aiding 
It."  published  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  March  21.  1947. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From   the   Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Bulletin   of 
March  17,  1947] 

WHY  W  COTTLDN'T  SEXVI 

Izvestla.  chief  organ  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, reproaches  the  Truman  administra- 
tion with  bvpasEing  the  United  Nations  in 
Its  policy  of  Bid  to  Greece.  The  United  States 
U  charged  with  ignoring  Its  obligation  as  a 
UN  member. 

It  BO  happens  that  the  record  of  UN  In 
dealing  with  Greece  explains  perfectly  why 
recourse  to  the  world  organization  was  ruled 
out  at  Washington.  Moscow  has  repeatedly, 
directly,  and  through  White  Russia,  sought 
to  get  UN  action  to  back  up  its  own  policy 
toward  Greece.  It  had  the  majority  of  the 
Security  Council  against  It  all  the  time,  but 
If  It  had  had  a  majority  In  Its  favor  It  could 
have  accomplished  nothing  against  the  veto 
of  any  permanent  member  of  the  CouncU. 


President  Truman  knew  perfectly  well  that 
attempt  to  obtain  assistance  for  Greece 
through  UN  would  have  gotten  nowhere. 
The  urgency  of  the  situation  and  the  need 
of  haste  is  the  reason  he  puts  forth  why 
appeal  to  the  United  Nations  was  not  made. 
The  UN  lacks  funds  and  the  machinery  to 
render  aid  and  any  proposal  to  empower  the 
United  States  to  act  for  the  world  organiza- 
tion in  rendering  and  financing  aid  would 
assuredly  have  been  blocked  by  the  Soviet. 

UN  supporters  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  the  orgamization  can  successfully  take 
in  hand  cases  like  those  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. But  that  wotild  require  If  not  a  change 
m  the  charter,  at  least  a  change  of  heart 
in  some  tJN  members. 

(Prom   the   Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Inquirer   of 
March  21,  1947] 

NOT    BYPASSING    THE    tJN    BtTT    AIOINQ    Tt 

Dean  Acheson's  belief  that  American  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  to  block  the  spread  of 
communism  won't  lead  to  war  doesn't  mean, 
of  course,  that  there  are  no  potential  war 
risks  In  the  far-reaching  proposals  made  to 
the  country  last  week  by  President  Truman. 
There  is  bound  to  be  some  danger  when 
the  United  States  embarks  on  a  policy  di- 
rectly opposed  to  that  of  the  expansionist 
Soviet  Union. 

But  the  Under  Secretary  of  State's  calm, 
well-reasoned  statements  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  yesterday  carried 
a  measure  of  reassurance  which  the  some- 
what confused  people  of  this  country  greatly 
needed. 

We  would  all  be  glad  If  the  United  Nations, 
rather  than  the  United  States,  could  take 
over  In  Greece,  Turkey,  and  other  Commu- 
nist-menaced countries  and  help  their  In- 
habitants to  maintain  their  independence. 

But  it  isn't  a  fact.  In  the  present  case,  that 
the  United  States  is  deliberately  bypassing 
the  United  Nations.  The  United  States, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  of  necessity  has  to 
assume  this  defense  Job  because  the  UN  isn't 
ready  for  It,  and  there  Is  nobody  else  to  do  It. 
The  International  organization  Intended  to 
preserve  peace  Is  stlU  In  Its  infancy.  It  has 
no  police  fc«-ce  to  keep  aggressor  nations — 
or  aggressive  ideologies — in  check.  It  has 
had  no  experience  to  fit  It  to  deal  with  such 
a  complex  situation  as  exists  In  Greece.  In 
addition,  it  would  have  to  try  to  operate  un- 
der the  threat  of  a  veto  by  Soviet  Russia. 

Meanwhile,  as  Under  Secretary  Acheson 
says,  time  la  of  the  -essence.  If  the  Commu- 
nists were  to  take  over  In  Greece  when  the 
British  bow  out,  nobody  can  foresee  what 
chain  reaction,  unfavorable  not  only  to  the 
United  States  but  to  all  nations  struggling 
against  Communist  domination,  might  de- 
velop In  short  order.  Such  a  chain  reac- 
tion would  be  a  real  war  peril. 

But  some  of  the  questions  that  bewilder 
the  people  of  this  country  are:  Where  Is 
the  policy  outlined  for  Greece  and  Turkey 
going  to  take  us?  How  much  will  It  cost? 
If  we  follow  this  line  In  Greece,  why  aren't 
we  doing  the  same  thing  In  China?  Does 
It  mean  that  we  are  starting  a  global  cru- 
sade against  communism? 

Mr.  Acheson's  words  are  encouraging  on 
on*  significant  point.  He  says  the  Greece- 
Turkey  case  Is  an  emergency  and  that  study 
Is  being  given  to  ways  In  'which  the  United 
Nations  may  take  hold  of  the  situation  after 
the  emergency  has  passed.  That's  an  objec- 
tive toward  which  we  certainly  should  be 
working. 

But  It  appears  to  us  that,  If  the  United 
Nations  Is  ever  to  be  made  competent  to 
handle  great  world  peace  Issues,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
step  Into  the  breach  now.  By  doing  so  we 
will  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  UN. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  believe  that  the  United 
Nations  can  ever  be  made  to  work  If  It  has 
to  contend  with  a  chronic  veto  threat.  Nor 
U  it  at  all  likely  that  tbe  United  Nations 


will  ever  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans  If  ail 
coimtrles  back  away  every  time  communism 
prepares  to  add  a  new  zone  to  Its  field  ot 
domination. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  conceiv- 
able that  bold,  courageous  efforts  by  the 
United  States  to  stem  communism's  march 
In  eastern  Europe  will  not  only  hearten 
smaU  nations  to  resist  Red  infiltration,  but 
help  to  convince  the  Soviet  Politburo  poten- 
tates that  their  wisest  course  is  to  drop 
obstructionism  and  adopt  coc^ratlon  for 
peace  as  t  tie  best  way  to  national  sUbUlty 
and  prosperity. 

Whatever  we  do  In  Greece,  let  us  do  It 
with  otir  eyes  open  with  all  the  facts  that 
we  can  obtain  on  the  risks  and  cosU  In- 
volved. And  let  us  go  into  It  with  the  deter- 
mination that  what  we  do  is  aimed,  not  at 
stirring  up  more  trouble,  but  at  making  the 
United  Nf.tlon  work  and  Insuring  lasting 
world  peace. 


Bypassing  tiie  UN? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NORTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  21  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  splendid 
editorial  entitled  "Who  Is  Bypassing 
UN?"  published  in  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server of  March  19.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHO  IS  BYPASSING  tTNf 

The  charge  by  Izvestla,  the  newspaper  pub- 
lished by  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  that  the  United  States  in  proposing 
to  take  over  the  British  obligations  in  Greece 
is  bypasKlng  the  United  Nations  and  acting 
unilaterally,  should  not,  considering  lU 
source,  need  a  refutation  before  an  American 
audience,  except  that  It  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  editorials  that  have  appeared 
lu  some  newspapers  and  to  speeches  that 
have  been  made  by  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  the  floors  of  both  Houses. 

If,  Indeed,  the  Izvestla  article  had  been 
publlshcKl  48  hours  earlier,  a  reader  would 
have  been  almoet  Justified  In  deducing  that 
the  American  editorialists  and  the  Congress- 
men opposing  the  President's  policy  had 
taken  their  cue  from  Izvestla;  but,  since  the 
order  is  reversed,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
Izvestla  took  It*  cue  from  the  American 
sources. 

Those  who  persist  In  arguing  that  the 
Greek  Bltuatlon  should  be  referred  at  once 
to  the  United  Nations  and  that  the  United 
States  should  stay  completely  out  of  it  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  following 
facts: 

1.  The  Security  CouncU  In  December  ap- 
pointed a  ccanmlsslon  and  authorized  it  to 
investigate  the  situation  In  Greece.  That 
commisislon  is  now  at  work  on  its  task;  hence. 
the  Greek  situation  is  already  under  con- 
sideration by  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Tlie  United  States,  under  President  Tru- 
man's suggestion,  will  be  taking  over  obliga- 
tions that  Brium  is  no  longer  able  to  per- 
form: that  Is.  these  obligations  are  merrty 
being  transferred  from  one  member  of  the 
United  Nations  to  another.  Theee  obliga- 
tions antedate  the  United  Nations,  beeatwe 
they  were  assumed  by  Britain  before  tha 
United  Nations  completed  ita 
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Btnce  th«  UN  hat  n«ver  uked  BrlUln  to 
llnqulsb  tlMM  obUtBttoaa  to  it  or  to  any 
lt»  ngtoeim,  tlM  MffOBMnt  tlut  tbey  bypa^ 
^tlM  UN  U  reduced  to  an  ataiirdUy. 

t.  Aa  we  pointed  out  last  Saturday. 
Oreek  altuailon  could  be  handled  by  thi 
liraaebea  or  •nlMkUaries  of  the  United 
ttOBs:  the  Becuilty  Council  tbroush  Ita 
Ue»  faree:  the  Bank  tor  International 
tlCBMMi:   and  the  International  Ifortet 
Pond.    The  Security  Oonncil  la  cnnsiderifig 
the  case  through  the  commtaaion  new  at 
but  Ita  police  force  la  not  yet  formed. 
Bank  for  International  SettlemenU  only 
month  completed  Ita  or^tniSBtlon  and  la 
tMglnniaK  to  function:  the  llonetary  ' 
la  not  yet  operating  at  all. 

4    Article  51  of  the  United  Natlona 
glvw  Individual  members  the  authority 
~Mt  In  emersencles  pending  euch  time  aa 
Sacurlty  OouncU  la  able  to  Uke  over  the 
and  deal  with  It.    The  Counclla  Investl^a- 
tlan  may  take  months,  and  in  the  meant: 
Greece  could  collapse.    The  United  State: 
acting  in  the  emerganey  tmder  article  51 

When,   therefore.  BilIU  and   Amerl(tan 
criacs  of  President  Truman's  proposal 
this  country  with  bypassing  the  United 
tlons.   we  can   reply   with   the 
liook  who's  talking." 

Tha  agandaa  that  could  handle  the 
aituatlon    are   not   functioning,   prlncipj 
hecaa^e  Ru^'.'sla  haa  refused  to  Join   thfm. 
Here  la  a  list  of  those  agencies  In 
Ruasia  declines  to  cooperate: 
The  World  Bank. 

The  International  llonetary  Fund. 
The  United  Nations  Educational. 
and  Cultural  Organteation. 

The  Pood  and  Agrteulture  Organization 
The  International   Civil  Aeronautics 
ganizatlon. 

The  International  Labor  Organization 
The  International  Refugee   Organlzat 
The  International  Trads  Organization 
To  .say  nothing  of  sabotaging  the  Atopilc 
teeigy  Commission. 

Who's  bypassing  the  United  Nations? 
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He  Who  Uafkt  Last 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  vnciNiA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAtBS 

>/ 


Friday.  March  21  (legislative  dag 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 


ask 
in 


Mr.  KILGORE.     Mr.  President,  I 
unan'mous  consent  to  have  prlntec 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  editc  rial 
from  the  magazine  Labor  on  March  22. 
wititled  "He  Who  Laughs  Last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editcklal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc^, 
as  follows: 

HX   WHO  LAUGHS   LAST 

Just  a  few  years  ago  three  men  who 
were  Senators  were  fighting  for  public 
rriopment  of  electric  power  on  the  ~ 
coaat.     They  were  George  Norris  of  Nebraska. 
Hiram  Johnson  of  Calif  orola,  and  Hc»ner  9one 
of  Washington. 

How  the  Power  Trust  fought  and  lauded 
and  scorned  the  three  as  "Impnictlcal  dri  am- 
crs."  Boulder  Dam.  Bonneville,  and  G  Tind 
CCulee  and  other  power  developments  Were 
aoclallsm  and  waste  of  public  funds. 

Norris   and   Johnson   have  gene   to  their 
reward.     If  they  bad  been  living  thla  Veek 


Se 


they  could  have  Joined  Bone  In  a  "Hast  Uugh" 
over  those  who  called  them  impractical. 

On  the  front  pago  of  the  conaenratlTt 
Wall  Street  Journal  appeared  a  long  feature 
article,  pointing  out  "an  acute  power  ahort- 
age  in  the  Pacific  Northwest."  I 

"Blc  aa  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  are. 
theyv*  proren  Inadequate  to  meet  the  Nonh- 
weat's  power  needs."  the  Wall  Street  psper 
says.  "That  area's  Industry  and  population 
mushroomed  in  wartime  and  are  still  grow- 
ing. 

"By  November  1.  Ifr53.  It  Is  estimated  that 
new  Federal  generating  capacity  of  1.563,003 
kllowatu  will  be  required  to  meet  all  ne«ds." 

As  a  result  of  the  shonage,  the  Jotrnal 
says,  private  uiilltleii  in  the  Northwest  are 
actually  urging  Congress  to  nearly  dotible 
the  apivoprlatlon  for  the  Bonneville  P9wer 
Administration.    Talk  about  miracles!     ] 

Of  ccuzse.  the  priv&te  utilities  want  Botme- 
vlUe  to  sell  the  adde<i  power  to  them  so  they 
can  retail  It  to  consnmers  and  make  a  profit. 
But  their  changed  attitude  proves  that  Norris. 
Johnson,  and  Bone,  end  those  who  supported 
them,  were  not  dreamers  but  mighty  practical 
and  far-sighted  men. 
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Only  One  Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THORIAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACBOsrrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  21.  1947       \ 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Telegram-News,  Lynn, 
Mass..  Monday.  March  17.  1947: 

OITLT    ONI   CHOICE 

Americans  today  can  have  only  one  atti- 
tude toward  their  President's  proposal  to 
show  the  world  that  dynamic  democracy  in 
action  assumes  responsibility  for  keeping  j>o- 
litlcal  freedom  alive  in  Greece. 

Russia  must  know  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  stand  behind  Mr.  Truman  as 
their  spokesman  against  the  pressure  of  total- 
itarianism. 

We  believe  that  on  most  matters  the 
Russians  do  not  understand  us  and  that  we 
do  not  understand  them. 

Mr.  Truman  la  seeking  to  make  the 
Russians  understand  our  position  in  Greece 
by  <\  policy  which  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  is  not  yet  equipped  to  act 
In  such  an  emergency. 

The  President  must  depend  upon  a  tmlted 
America  and  we  ttiink  he  will  get  the  unity 
he  needs  except  from  extremists  who  are 
against  him  in  everything. 

There  still  must  be  public  dlsctisslon  of  Mr. 
Truman's  proposal  to  support  the  tottering 
Government  of  Greece  and  the  weakening 
Government  of  Turkey  In  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  in  those  key  Balkan 
countries.  The  public  must  understand  all 
of  the  reasons  for  the  move  and  especially  the 
broad  implications  which  Mr.  Truman  said 
were  Involved. 

The  public  must  understand  why  the 
United  States  and  not  the  United  Natlona 
must  step  in  and  rescue  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. 

After  sober  discussion,  which  should  not 
be  too  long  delayed.  Congress  must  make  up 
ita  rninti  whether  it  is  willing  or  unwlllmg 


to  meet  the  responsibllltlea  of  world  leader- 
ship which  the  outcome  of  World  War  U 
put  upon  us. 

U  Congreaa  lends  money  to  Greece,  Ameri- 
cans will  inilat  on  ■  real  democracy  there. 
Oreece  Is  a  sorry  example  of  democracy. 
Few  Americans  will  favor  spending  money 
to  prop  up  King  George  of  Greece.  The 
fascist  and  monarchist  gangs  must  be 
cleaned  up  If  America  Intends  to  give  Greece 
a  real  injection  of  democracy.  The  same 
goes  for  Ttirkcy.  which  is  a  backward  nation, 
prone  to  totalitarianism,  too. 

Communism  hr.s  teemed  attractive  to  some 
Greeks  becaiise  they  are  living  In  those  con- 
ditions of  starvation  and  poverty  in  which 
communism  breeds  best.  A  hungry  man 
may  be  willing  to  sell  his  political  freedom 
for  focd. 

And  there  has  been— and  is— hunger  In 
Greece.  Some  peasants  have  been  reduced 
to  eating  grass.  In  the  cities  the  show  win- 
dows display  pastries  but  few  can  buy.  In- 
flation l3  so  great  that  food  prices  are  In- 
dexed at  600.000,000  compared  with  100  in 
idc9. 

It  Is  In  this  kind  of  arena  that  President 
Truman  proposes  a  showdown  between  two 
theories  of  government — one  In  which  the 
people  run  the  state  and  one  In  which  the 
state  runs  the  people. 

We  have  a  chunce  to  show  Russia  we  in- 
tend to  support  democracy  as  strongly  as 
she  supports  communism.  EvcntU£lly  such 
an  attitude  may  prove  to  be  the  only  way 
In  which  the  constant  clash  of  ideologies  can 
be  avoided. 


Let's  Take  Up  a  Collection 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WEST  VUtCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  21  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Apt>endix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Wyoming  Eagle  of  Thursday, 
March  6.  1947.  entitled  "Let's  Take  Up  a 
Collection." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LET'S  TAKS  tJP  A  COLLICTlOlf 

Now  that  the  war  Is  over,  everyone  believes 
the  Government  should  tighten  Its  belt,  pay 
a  little  on  Its  debt,  get  set  for  the  hard  pull 
ahead.  Even  the  Democrats  are  for  It — If  It's 
done  right. 

But  It  happens  that  the  Republicans  are  In 
control  of  Congress,  so  it's  the  Republicans 
who  are  to  determine  where  the  cuts  are  to 
be  made.  If  they  are  made.  But  no  two  of 
them  can  agree  as  to  that.  With  one  excep- 
tion. 

The  exception  Is  this:  Drastic  reductlona 
are  to  be  made  in  appropriations  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  Post  OfOce  Department.  Tea, 
tell  It  to  Ripley,  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Next  to  maintaining  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  most  essential  service  provided  by  Gov- 
ernment is  carrying  the  malls.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  country  could  get  along 
without  a  Department  of  Commerce,  a  De- 
partment of  Labor,  a  Census  Bureau,  or  a 
Weather  Bureau.  But  It  Is  not  conceivable 
that  the  country  could  get  along  without  a 
Poet  Office  Department. 
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The  mall  service  la  the  Ufeblood  of  tha 
country — business  could  not  be  conducted 
without  It,  family  relationships  would  be 
desolate  without  It.  No  department  of  Gov- 
ernment— not  even  the  Army  and  Navy- 
could  long  function  without  regular  daily, 
fast,  safe  mall  service. 

Yet  this  Is  the  one  department  on  which 
the  new  Republican  Congress  has  agreed  to 
economize.  Extravagances  to  please  power- 
ful members  may  be  tolerated  elsewhere,  but 
not  here.  Appropriations  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  must  be  pared  to  the  bone. 

The  war  raised  heck  with  the  postal  service, 
as  we  all  know.  Experienced  help  was 
drafted  Into  the  armed  forces,  some  never  to 
return.  Transportation  was  tied  in  knots, 
and,  instead  of  hours,  at  times  it  took  days 
to  get  the  malls  through.  Carrier  service  was 
curtailed  from  two  or  three  deliveries  to  one 
delivery  a  day.  And  standing  at  the  end  of 
a  long  line  for  service  because  of  under- 
manned and  overworked  staffs  and  too  few 
service  windows  became  a  habit. 

Things  would  revert  to  normal  after  the 
war.  we  all  thoufht.  The  U.  S.  A.  again 
would  have  the  fastest,  finest,  safest,  most 
courteous  postal  service  In  the  world.  Where 
there  had  been  two  or  three  deliveries  a  day 
there  again  would  be  two  or  three.  And 
those  much-needed  new  post-office  buildings 
to  replace  overcrowded  rattletraps  In  use  for 
many  years  were  to  become  a  reality,  we 
believed. 

But  we  believed  wrong— If  the  polltlcrats  in 
Congress  can  get  away  with  It.  For  as  yet  no 
one  In  the  majority  party  has  raised  his  voice 
to  protest  against  this  injustice — Injustice  to 
the  most  indispensable  department  of  Gov- 
ernment, injustice  to  the  most  faithful  of 
Government  employees,  and  Injustice  to  the 
whole  people.  It  Is  the  postal  service  that  Is 
to  be  cut  off  at  the  pockets,  and  It  Is  being 
done  In  the  name  of  economy. 

But  further  curtailment  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice Is  unthinkable.  Further  delay  In  restora- 
tion of  the  service  to  peacetime  efficiency  Is 
Intolerable.  Funds  must  be  provided,  even 
though  the  hat  has  to  be  passed — even 
though  the  Department  has  to  be  supported 
like  we  support  the  churches — by  taking  up  a 
collection. 


State  of  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  21.  1947  ^ 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  February  28,  1947,  by  Rosco* 
Drummond : 

Washington. — Congress  Is  showing  signs 
of  slowly  bestirring  Itself  over  the  unabated 
trend  of  Industrial  monopoly  In  the  United 
States. 

In  the  extent  to  which  political  leaders 
talk  against  but  do  very  little  about  It,  eco- 
nomic monopoly  is  like  bad  weather.  Both 
parties  are  strongly  committed  to  fight  great 
concentrations  of  economic  power,  but  year 
after  year  goes  by  and  the  steps  taken  to 
check  monopoly  and  the  approprlatlor\s  given 
the  Justice  Department  to  enforce  the  anti- 
trust laws  add  up  to  mighty  little— mighty 
little  compared  to  the  size  of  the  problem. 
Several  factors  currently  are  stimulating 
Congress  to  look,  listen — and  possibly  act: 


Both  the  President  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  put  a  strengthening  of 
the  antitrust  iMta  among  the  foremost  aafe- 
guards  of  a  sound  economy. 

Industrial  monopoly  was  tremendously 
abetted  by  the  war,  and  the  trend  Is  showing 
no  sign  of  checking  Itself  voluntarily. 

Congress  recognizes  that  It  gravely  weak- 
ens Its  case  for  checking  labor  monopKjly 
when  It  continues  to  do  so  little  about 
checking  Industrial  monopoly. 

It  becomes  more  evident  all  the  time  that 
the  monopolistic  restraint  of  trade  Is  a  peril 
to  free  enterprise  itself,  and  that  regimenta- 
tion by  monopoly  cannot  fail  ultimately  to 
lead  to  regimentation  by  government. 

The  evidence  accumulates  to  show  how 
the  whole  Impact  of  war  production  was  to 
cause  big  business  to  grow  bigger.  Two  re- 
cent congressional  reports  on  monopoly 
problems  underline  this  trend. 

They  show  that  of  $175,000,000,000  of  prime 
war-contract  orders  to  18,000  corporations, 
more  than  two-thirds  went  to  only  100  large 
concerns.  While  the  exigencies  of  war  no 
doubt  justified  a  procurement  policy  which 
stimulated  rather  than  resisted  monopoly, 
Its  effects  are  increasingly  apparent  In  the 
Nation's  postwar  economy.  Thus  the  allo- 
cation of  war  plants  followed  the  pattern  of 
taking  bigness  and  making  it  still  bigger. 

It  develops  that  the  250  largest  manufac- 
turing corporations  which  before  the  war 
owned  65  percent  of  all  the  productive  fa- 
cilities operated  about  80  percent  of  all  the 
private  facilities  built  during  the  war  with 
Federal  funds.  These  corporations  are  In  the 
best  position  to  acquire  these  facilities  now 
that  the  war  is  over. 

The  continuing  concentration  of  the  econ- 
omy In  the  hands  of  the  already  big  Is  re- 
flected not  merely  In  an  accretion  of  big  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  achieved  at  the  sacrifice 
of  small  business.  There  were  some  160,000 
fewer  businesses  operating  -at  the  beginning 
of  1946  than  there  were  in  1941. 

Numerous  antlmonopoly  measures  are  be- 
ginning to  sprout  In  the  new  Congress,  and 
the  two  outstanding  antagonists  of  monop- 
oly are  from  both  parties.  They  are  Sen- 
ator WiLtiAM  Lancer,  Republican,  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Seaator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet, 
Democrat,  of  Wyoming.  The  issue  In  Con- 
gress Is  not  so  much  a  choice  between  pro- 
and  anti-monopoly  as  between  measures 
best  calculated  to  break  monopoly  and  in- 
sure competition.  The  more  active  antlmo- 
nopollsta  are  agreed  on  these  main  lines  of 
legislative  attack. 

1.  Provide  for  Federal  charter  of  corpora- 
tions, with  strict  standards  of  corporate 
conduct. 

2.  Prohibit  corporate  mergers  through  ac- 
quisition of  assets  or  require  Federal  Trade 
Commission  approval  of  such  mergers. 

3.  Revise  the  patent  laws  to  prohibit  at- 
taching restrictive  conditions  of  manufac- 
ture, sale,  or  price  to  patent  licenses. 

4.  Make  corporation  officers  and  directors 
civilly  liable  for  adequate  penalties  for  vio- 
lation of  antitrust  laws. 

Among  those  who  count  vlgoroxis  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  essential  to  free 
enterprise  there  Is  considerable  anxiety  over 
the  forthcoming  resignation  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Wendell  Berge,  in  charge 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Much  depends  on  the  character 
and  talent  which  goes  Into  this  post. 

But  all  the  talent  In  the  country  cannot 
enforce  the  law  without  funds  to  carry  for- 
ward the  ^forcement.  Here  Congress  long 
has  been  deficient — Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Congresses  which  give  the  antitrust 
laws  strong  praise  and  weak  financial  sup- 
port. 

There  Is  no  economy  in  crippling  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  so  vital  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  Nation. 


Addreii  on  Public  Works  bj  Hon. 
Chapman  ReTercomb,  of  West  Vir- 
finut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

OF  WEST  VntCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Friday.  March  21  (Ugislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19).  1947 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  the  speech 
which  I  made  before  the  Regional  High- 
way Conference  in  New  York  City  on 
February  20.  1947.  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  public  works. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

The  progress  and  advancement  of  a  na- 
tion Is  closely  linked  with  Its  advancemenfi 
m  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
works  that  improve  communication,  trana- 
portatlon,  trade,  and  comfort  of  the  dtlaena. 
Such  structures  are  monuments  to  prog- 
ress. Therefore,  If  the  country  Uvea  and 
grows  from  year  to  year,  and  if  It  expands  In 
population,  there  Is  required  expansion  In 
those  Instruments  that  improve  in  general 
the  living  of  the  people  In  their  trade  and 
commerce  with  one  another  and  with  tha 
rest  of  the  world. 

There  Is  a  reasonable  limitation,  of  course, 
upon  the  extent  of  such  undertakings,  and 
that  Is  the  limitation  of  cost.  While  plana 
may  be  made  and  projected  for  such  work, 
yet  from  y-fr  to  year  we  must  use  sovmd 
Judgment  to  live  within  our  means  and  not 
undertake  activities  which  may  create  a 
ruinous  burden.  Unless  such  a  limitation  be 
followed  we  could  conceivably  reach  a  point 
where  we  could  not  maintain  the  needed 
structiores  that  we  have  built,  much  less  add 
to  them.  Unless  we  follow  the  rule  of  rea- 
sonable restraint  we  could  find  ourselvea 
like  a  bankrupt  man  living  In  a  once  beauti- 
ful mansion  that  Is  falling  apart  around  hla 
head.  So,  therefore,  we  are  always  con- 
fronted with  our  ambitions  and  our  plana 
and  with  the  ever-present  necessity  of  rea- 
sonable and  sensible  restr^ilnt.  One  must  be 
fairly  weighed  against  the  other;  there  la 
no  other  sound  coune. 

HISTOBT   AND  TTP«8  OF  PTJBLIC  WORK8 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "public  worka" 
as  used  with  respect  to  the  Federal  -Govern- 
ment has  changed  and  expanded  through  the 
years  of  our  history.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Nation's  life,  the  phrase  "public  works" 
meant  construction  needed  only  in  meeting 
the  actual  physical  needs  of  Federal  activi- 
ties, (iuch  as  lighthouses,  harbors,  poet  ofllcea, 
and  fiimilar  structures. 

One  of  the  very  first  acts  of  the  First  Con- 
gress was  the  passage  of  a  blU  to  construct 
the  lighthouse  at  Cape  Henry,  Va.,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  act  was 
passed  on  March  26,  1790.  and  the  lighthouse 
was  ccHnpleted  and  showed  a  light  In  1792. 
Thus,  the  Cape  Henry  Lighthouse  apparently 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  com- 
pleted public-works  peroject  In  America,  Its 
beginning  antedating  the  surveying  of  the 
District  of  Coltmibla  as  the  national  seat  of 
government   by  several  months. 

For  many  years  expenditures  tea  national 
public  works  were  limited  strictly  to  thoa* 
projects  controUed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  projects  over  which  the  Stataa 
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bad  no  jurtodiction  and  w«r«  wlUiout 
of  iBanftg«mcnt.  . 

Kew  publtc  demands  and  needs  througl 
out  the  growing  country  espandKl  the  ini-* 
uretatlon    of    the    word*    *Taderal    . 
worto  ••    Aa  a  result,  a  great  variety  ol  sor 
tees  are  now  Inchided  under  the  term  bu  " 
M  lofestry.  pest  control*,  and  the  planni 
that  coes  with  these  undertaJtlngs.    It  ml- 
be   slid  that   the  grovtb   cf   this   field 
measured  only  In   terms  of  public   dut 
national  wealth,  and  willingness  to  pay 
The  term  has  kng  since  been  expi 
to  Include  monetary  aid  to  the  States 
the  construction  of  projects  prtmarUy  «r 
the  contrcl  and  Jurisdiction  of  their  gover  i 
ments.    The   public   road   U   a  notable   ^^ 
ample.    WhUe  the  State  must  map  out 
plans  for  its  roads,  yet  the  Federal  Govei  n 
roent  must  aptirove  such  plana  and  the  '•** 
thereof  where  Federal  ftmda  are  In  any 

used.  

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Bupreme 
of  the  Uulled  States  held  that  where  1 
taada  are  used  by  the  SUtes  In  carrying 
any  of  Its  functions  of  Government  that 
Congress  may  Impose  any  conditions  tha 
««es  fit  upon  the  use  of  such  funds.    Thua 
b«w»  tn  essence  the  Joint  venture  of  the  S 
and  Federal  Government  where  Fedeial 

Is  UDSd 

Another  example  of  the  expansion  of 
eral  public  works  has  followed  the  exrai 
deflniUon    of    navigable   sUeams.     The 
tlonal  Government  has  primary  and  e 
Blve  Jurisdiction  over  navigation.    There 
a  time  when  navigable  streams  were  ♦ 
which  were  considered  navigable  "In 
Through  a  cotirse  of  changing  court  Inter  , 
=^    tatlona  aU  streams  now  which  are  subr— •*' 
feeders  at  tributaries  Into  a  navigable 
vMiy  are  also  considered  navigable  msoi 
Federal  control  over  them  and  their  w 
may  be  concerned.     Thus  has  followed 
construction  by  the  National  Governme:^ 
ntimeroua  dams  and  reservoirs  and  flood 
trol   projects  upon   streams   that   »«« 
known  as  navigable  In  the  early  days  of 
country. 

In  mere  recent  years  we  have  beheld 
Hatlpnwi  Government  engaging  in  oUier 
tfvtaUngs  classified  as  public  works. 
reftef  against  unemployment,  the  PWA 
WPA.  the  CXX;  and  other  Government  t 
cies  were  used.  This  was  a  new  concedt 
the  term,  end  under  this  concept  prog; 
I  adopted  by  the  administration  tha 
caAeial  policies  of  government. 
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CUTOOA   OF   PtTBLIC   WOSKS 

Ths    National    Bcsources    Beard    In 
■bows  bow  far  tboae  to  charge  of  rcdera 
Uvttlcs  went  In  their  proepectus  of  - 
-works  when  that  Board  set  up  eight 
to  be  tised  In  the  planning  of  pubUc 
to  meet  the  unemployment  crisis.    " 
Me  the   term  stretched  to  include 
menu  of  social  and  economic  reform 
erally. 

They  were: 

1.  The  criterion  of  balance,  which 
eoDslderatton  of  i»oper  proportion 
expenditures  for  the  several  kinds  of 

worita. 
a.  The  criterion  of  serrlca  standards 
S.  The  criterion  of  essential  services  ; 
cable  to  soeh  basie  nasda  as  water 
aewage  disposal,  snd  ftrs  protection. 

4.  The  criterion  of  cost. 

5.  The  criterion  of  relative  needs  and 
tiv«  benefits. 

6.  The  criterion  of  trenda.  that  is.  of 
and  development  potentialities. 

7.  The  criterion  ttt  emergency,  with 
tlcn  varied  aoeavdtac  to  whether  pro. 
for  replacement  of   necessary   public 
destroyed  by  fire,  flood,  or  other  c? '— 

8.  The   crlterton  of  aodal   and 
«ssirablUty. 

or  the  rules  that  I  have  Jtist 
the  principal  difference  of  opinion 
out  the  country  has  centered  and 
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ters upon  the  crlUrton  of  social  and  economic 
desirabUlty.  ThU  Involves  the  ever-present 
and  growing  problem  of  using  the  Govern- 
msnfs  power  of  public  works  consUuctlon 
where  It  conflicts  with  private  enterprlss  In 
the  creation  of  aervicea  and  needs  of  the 
pe  ;p;e  Nouble  In  this  conflict  is  that  of 
power  projects. 

Under  the  recent  administration  of  the 
Government  a  policy  grew  that  went  quite 
far  in  using  public  funds  for  Uie  construc- 
tion of  projects  which  private  industry  had 
generally  undertaken  In  the  field,  even  to 
the  extent  of  curtailing  the  expansion  of 
private  works. 

It  seems  to  me  a  dangerous  course  for  a 
government  in  a  cotmUy  like  ours,  which  In 
years    past    fostered    private    initiative    and 
enterprise,    to    take    any    step    thit    vrou.d 
stultify  the  growth  of  private  work.     Some 
hold  to  the  view  that  any  endeavor  Impressed 
with  public  interest  should  be  controlled  by 
the  Government.     To  foUow  such  a  course 
to  its  ultimate  would  eventually  mean  com- 
plete  ownership   and   control   of   all   enter- 
prise engaged  in  works  needful  or  helpful 
to  the  weU-belng  of  our  people.      To  c-jry 
stich  a  philosophy  to  Its  end  would  piece 
all  activities  under  government  control,  from 
the  manufacture  of  electricity  to  the  rais- 
in" of  poUtoes  for  food.     Ard  do  not  think 
that  an  exaggeration.      We  have  seen  live- 
stock destroyed  by  Government  edict;  land 
subsidized    for    uselessness;    and    this    year 
potato  raisers  were  paid  subsidies  thccu::b 
Government  purchase.     There  may  be  emer- 
gencies for   the   Government  to   well   meet 
and  give  aid.  but  It  Is  a  dangerous  course 
if  It  becomes  a  flx.-d  policy,  for  you  may  be 
sure  of  this— where  the  Government  spends 
Its  money  It  will  soon  control  the  activity. 
If   that   principle   became   generally   estab- 
lished we  wcu'd  then  have  a  people  under 
strict  control  of  a  cenUal  government,  and 
freedom  of  Ufe  and  enterprise  would  have 
tnded.  ^,    ,,    , 

Therefore,  there  must  be  a  reasonable  limi- 
tation upon  federally  controlled  enterprises. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  reason  In  limit- 
ing the  use  of  Federal  works  to  those  un- 
dertakings where  private  enterprise  cannot 
meet  the  need.  Of  course,  privately  owned 
entcrprlEe.  which  deals  with  the  public  and 
Is  impressed  with  our  present  understand- 
ing of  the  term  "public  Interest."  will  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  several  States 
in  fixing  the  service  that  It  renders  and  the 
price  that  It  charges  for  Its  product. 

Under   such   a   plan   private  venture   wUl 
not  be  stepped.     It  can  expand  within  Us 
capacity  to  do  so.     Waere  It  cannot  render 
the  service,  the  Government  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  citizens  with  public  works  so 
that  they  may  not  be  without  the  services 
and  comforts  of  s  progressive  country. 
CVSKZMT    BTTDCrr    FicuaKS       I 
Tou  may  perhaps  be  lnterei:ted  In  a  few 
fl'nires  with  respect  to  expenditures  by  your 
National  Goverrunent  upon  some  of  the  pub- 
lic works  which  through  the  course  of  years 
It  has  undertaken  and  which  have  become 
established  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  budget  now  before  the  Congress 
there  hss  l>een  allocated  for  aU  items  that 
come  imder  the  term  "Civil  Public  Works" 
the  sum  of  W.IOO.000.000  to  be  expended  for 
the  fiscal  year  1»48.  that  Is.  for  the  year 
ending  June  30.   1948.     This  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  figure  of  $1,700,000,000  which 
will  be  -T— Mi««i  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1947. 
The  propoaals  for  expenditures  under  this 
Item  cover  both  direct  construction  by  the 
National    Government    and    grants    to    the 
States.     I  need  not  tell  you  that  tbe  pro- 
posed  figure  for   1948  will   In  all  likelihood 
be  cut  and  curtailed  by  the  Congress.    Can- 
dor requires  that  I  say  this  to  you  as  my 
earnest  belief.    The  extent  of  any  cut  cannot 
be  stated  at  this  time. 

Taxes  have  become  so  btirdensome  upon 
all  the  people  of  this  coimtry  that  there  is 


a  demand— and  I  may  tay  a  very  Just  de- 
mand-that the  expenses  of  Government  be 
lowered  so  that  not  only  may  taxes  be 
lowered  upon  the  clUwns  but  «»»*  Pf  ™*"* 
be  made  upon  the  gigantic  public  debt  now 
in  excess  of  $280,000,000,000. 

Sound  finance  requires  an  immediate  start 
upon  the  retirement  of  this  debt  which  wlU 
necessarily  extend  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Likewise,  taxes  must  be  lowered  as  a  first 
step  toward  meeting  a  more  settled  fiscal 
condition  among  the  people  of  this  country. 
not  only  for  this  year  but  for  the  years  to 

come.  ^ 

The  amount  sought  by  the  Army  Boara 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  for  the 
fiscal  year  1948  amounts  to  a  total  of  $290.- 
350  000  for  new  construction  and  for  con- 
tinued construction  of  projects  already  be- 
gun. And  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1943  for  maintenance,  operation,  and 
csre  the'  Beard  of  Engineers  for  such  civil 
functions  of  the  Army  has  asked  an  appro- 
priation of  $70,000,000. 

To  those  of  you  who  pre  Interested  pn- 
marUy  In  Federal  aid  to  State  roads  snd  the 
amotmt  expended  by  your  National  Govern- 
ment In  the  maintenance  of  roads,  I  may 
say  to  you  that  there  h?.B  been  authorized. 
as  distinguished  from  appropriated,  for  each 
of  the  first  three  postwar  years,  the  eiim  of 
$500,000,000  or  a  total  of  $1,500,000,000.  No 
part  of  this  sum  has  been  appropriated  or 
srent.  It  was  primarily  Intended  to  meet  tm- 
e'moloyment  If  It  arose.  There  Is  a  move 
afoot  to  extend  the  appropriation  to  such 
future  years  when  It  may  be  needed  If  un- 
employment arises. 

The  $5O0,0O0.C00  for  each  year  has  been 
broken  down  cs  fellows:  $225,000,000  for  work 
on  Federal-aid  highway  system,  $150,CO0.00O 
for  secondary  or  feeder  roads — this  has  to  be 
B'oent  on  a  system  of  secondary  roads — $125.- 
obooOO  for  h'ghways  In  urban  areas  In  and 
around  cities  of  5,000  or  more  population. 
Thus  we  h-we  a  prospective  plan  for  em- 
ployment now  held  In  ciieyance  for  use  when 
needed.  And  Its  plan  would  give  permanent 
Improvements  for  roads. 

COST  OF  CONST S  UCT  lOW 

I  have  before  me  a  construction-cost  Index 
p-eoared  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  v.h'.ch  shows  at  a  glance  how 
construction  coc+s  have  Increased  In  this 
country  since  1913.  I  thought  that  this 
might  be  of  interest  to  you  because  It  will 
indeed  be  a  determining  factor,  temporarily. 
In  the  program  for  construction  tn  this 
country. 

Using  the  average  for  the  early  years  of 

th!8  century  to  obtain  an  average  cost  for 

the  year  1913  as  a  normal  base  ol  100,  we  find 

that    the    cost    curve    dropped   *o    88  56    1 

year  later,  in  1914.     It  rose  to  92.58  In  1915 

and  thereafter  rose  swiftly  to  a  p-<ik  of  251.28 

In  193p.     The  swift  rife  from  1915  to  1920 

covered  the  years  of  the  First  World  War. 

After  19?0  costs  dropped  to  a  low  of  174.45 

In  1922  and  remained  below  the  World  War  I 

peak   for   many   years,   reaching   a-s  low   as 

156  97  In  1932.     After  1932  construction  costs 

a^ln  soared   swiftly,  and  to   1946   reached 

an  all-time  hlrh  of  345.74. 

In  other  words,  construction  costs  today 
are  approximately  three  and  one -half  times 
higher  per  unit  than  in  1913  and  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  in  1922. 


PUBLIC  WOaXS  AND  HIGHWATS 

The  States,  with  Pedersl  aid.  still  main- 
tain the  principal  highways  throughout  the 
ejistern  S*^ates.  Many  of  the  hlThways 
through  the  wide  regions  of  the  Western 
States  are  maintained  with  Federal  funds. 
This  Is  one  phase  of  public  construction 
that  must  go  forward  as  far  as  possible 
within  our  means. 

The  primary  network  of  highways  for  tbe 
United  States  Is  now  well  advanced,  with 
hard -surfaced  and  year-round  road  facilities 
for  a  large  part  of  the  country.  In  the 
densely   populated    centers   something    has 
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been  done  toward  heavy  duty  roads  where 
planning  distinguishes  among  uses  and 
limits  express  or  heavy  uafllc  to  specially 
constructed  lanes. 

The  next  steps  In  road  development  would 
seem  to  He  primarily  In— 

1.  Continuance  of  the  program  of  classify- 
ing and  developing  roads  for  specialized  uses, 
such  as  heavy-duty  hlghwsys  without  grade 
Intersections,  freeways,  and  walkwsy  provi- 
sions for  pedestrians. 

2.  Improvement  of  alinement,  grades,  and 
roadsides  on  greatly  widened  rights-of-way 
for  existing  roads. 

3.  Continuance  of  the  trend  to  abolish 
grade  crossings  with  railroads  and  with  in- 
tersecting highways  where  traffio  demands. 

4.  Development  of  rural  roads. 

Each  of  these  four  aspects  of  road  work 
will  require  large  sums  of  money  during 
coming  years.  Long  range  plans  carefully 
related  to  other  methods  of  transportation, 
to  possible  population  trends  and  industrial 
development,  should  be  prepared  In  advance 
to  avoid  wasteful  mistakes. 

A  great  need  in  much  of  the  country  to- 
day is  .the  development  of  rural  roads  to 
markets,  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  con- 
strvictlon  of  public  lilghwajrs  has  now  cd- 
vanced  to  the  suge  where  something  may 
be  done  toward  giving  better  travel  facilities 
to  the  farmers  and  the  residents  of  the  rural 
communities.  Much  has  already  been  done 
In  my  State  and  In  other  States  In  this 
regard,  but  there  arc  still  vsst  stretches  of 
the  country,  thinly  populated,  which  are 
without  hard-surfaced  or  secondary  roads. 

The  result  of  failing  to  construct  rural 
roads  in  sufficient  numbers  has  frequently 
been  to  shift  rural  populations  from  the  dirt 
road  areas  to  the  hard -surfaced  road  sections. 
This  has  meant  a  decrease  of  population  on 
the  farms  and  a  corresponding  Incretse  of 
persons  seeking  work  In  tbe  urban  com- 
munities. 

New  special-purpose  roads  have  already 
demonstrated  their  desirability  in  the  more 
densely  populated  regions.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  argue  the  advisability  of  by- 
passing traffic  around  congested  centers  and 
towns  instead  of  forcing  It  through  a  great 
expense  of  time  a^id  money. 

Various  parkway  developments  through- 
out the  Nation  have  illustrated  the  value  of 
that  type  of  travel  way. 

The  so-called  speed  highways  have  accel- 
erated movement  of  traffic. 

lluch  needs  to  be  done  to  make  our  exist- 
ing highways  more  useful  and  safer.  Per- 
haps the  chief  need  today  is  wider  rights-of- 
way  to  permit  expansion,  better  curvature, 
and  grades,  and  roadside  imprcvemeuts.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  recreational  use 
forms  at  least  60  percent  of  the  total  use  of 
automobiles,  a  showing  which  would  seem  to 
Justify  work  done  to  the  control  and  preserva- 
tion of  roadside  appearance. 

Many  rcarrciigcmeuts  of  transportation 
facilities  might  result  from  consideration  of 
the  effective  use  of  all  methods  cf  moving 
goods  end  people  Instead  of  departmental 
planning  of  one  method  at  a  time.  For 
Instance,  extensive  highway  development  has 
already  showed  that  much  of  the  railway 
branch  line  mileage  Is  imnecessary,  and  tbe 
towns  on  railway  branch  lines  can  be  belter 
end  more  cheaply  served  by  the  highway.  A 
great  deal  of  money  and  effort  could  have 
been  scved  had  plans  been  made  earlier 
looking  toward  this  development. 

In  this  connection  there  are  some  who 
think  that  eventually  the  airplane  will  sup- 
plant the  autoraob.le  as  a  means  of  transpor- 
tation, even  as  the  automobile  has  in  a 
sense  supplanted  the  railroad.  Such  a  de- 
velopment may.  of  course,  come  to  pass,  but 
I  do  not  conceive  of  it  within  the  limits  of 
foreseeable  prcbabiUty  at  tbe  present  time. 
No  matterjiow  miKh  the  airplane  comes  Into 
general  use  the  fact  remains  that  human  be- 
ings are  essentiaUy  attached  to  the  soil,  and 


highways  are  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
chief  avenue  of  transporution.  While  the 
airplane  may  conceivably  lessen  tbe  driving 
time  between  distant  polnu  and  extend  its 
use  Into  the  movement  of  goods  and  com- 
modities which  need  to  be  moved  quickly,  It 
Is  probable  that  tbe  highways  will  continue 
to  move  heavy  goods  and  commodities  and 
also  serve  for  the  utilitarian  and  pleasurable 
use  of  automobiles. 

The  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Nation's 
freight  still  moves  on  tbe  waterways  Is  fre- 
quently overlooked. 

Railroad  reconstruction  and  modernlaatlon. 
highway  development,  air  development,  and 
waterways  planning  can  well  be  coordinated. 

WATSa  PBOJBCTS 

Water  projects  command  cur  attention  as 
useful  to  our  progress.  And  here  again  is  a 
field  In  which  planning  is  Important.  Not 
only  waterways  but  water  supply,  sewage 
treatment,  and  pollution  elimination  com- 
prise Important  subjects  for  plan.  The  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency  has  been  supervising  ex- 
tensive plans  on  these  items.  Other  aspects 
of  this  type  of  work  concern  flocd  control. 
Irrigation,  and  drainage. 

rUBUC   WOCXS   AND  XTWEXrtOTlUNT 

At  the  present  time,  srlth  the  great  starved 
market  of  America  and  the  world,  ^there  is 
full  opportunity  of  employinent  tn  this  coun- 
try. Hov?ever.  we  cannot  be  so  shortsighted 
as  to  fall  to  imdetwtand  that  tbe  tbne  will 
come  when  this  market  may  be  more  nearly 
satisfied,  when  there  will  be  less  demand  for 
the  goods  and  articles  that  man  needs  and 
desires,  and  when  the  production  of  them 
vrUl  be  lowered  and  there  will  be  less  em- 
ployment cf  our  people.  Plans  must  be  made 
for  such  an  eventuaUty.  The  Government 
of  this  country  is  not  going  to  permtt  the 
people  of  America  to  be  in  want.  So  long 
as  private  Industry  and  employment  offers 
an  opportunity  of  livelihood,  as  It  does  to- 
day, the  Immediate  problem  of  work  ts  not 
a  trcubie.  But  plans  mtist  be  devised  to 
forestall  want  In  this  country.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  pubUc  works  wUl  be  tbe  first  s^^ep 
to  be  taken  to  meet  any  margin  of  unem- 
ployment that  may  arise  in  the  fu.ure.  If 
that  falls,  then  there  is  nothing  left  but 
to  resort  to  direct  monetary  aid  to  those  in 
need. 

To  this  end  plans  are  being  made  to  meet 
such  a  situation  if  It  should  arise. 

I  may  say  to  you  that  today,  under  tbe 
plan  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  there  is  a  backlog  cf  plans 
placed  on  a  list  of  active  projects,  ready  to 
be  proceeded  with,  in  a  total  cost  under  pres- 
ent levels  of  cost  of  C867,000,000.  These  are 
projects  that  have  been  authorized  but^for 
which  money  has  not  been  appropriated. 

We  should  proceed  to  continue  to  draw 
public- works  plan«  to  meet  any  posrible  un- 
employment in  the  future,  so  that  if  finan- 
cial depression  camoi  upon  us  we  shall  not 
be  forced  into  the  expedient  of  providing 
useless  work  that  cur  people  may  live. 

Those  projects  should  be  such  es  to  be 
ol  actual  lasting  benefit  to  the  country  as 
well  as  immediate  relief  to  those  engaged 
upwn  them.  May  the  country  never  again 
and  may  the  people  never  again  have  to  con- 
tend with  a  situation  such  as  that  which 
arose  under  the  conftised  and  attempted 
relief  of  WPA. 

HOtJsiwo   aBcnL.AnoNs 
I  have  discussed  heretofore  the  advantages 
Of  planning  In  public  works,  but  It  must  be 
wise  and  foresighted  planning,  otherwise  the 
result  may  be  failure  and  distress. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  housing  situation.  Up  to  1932  housing 
was  not  thought  of  as  a  public  responsibility. 
With  the  emergence  of  the  new  philosophy 
of  government  In  recent  years  a  variety  of 
bousing  activities  sprang  up  vrtth  different 
governmental  agencies  workbig  on  them  and 


with  a  great  deal  of  r«aultant  confusion. 
These  bousing  agencies  were  Federal.  State, 
and  municipal.  In  addition,  there  were  pri- 
vate agencies,  usually  caUed  houalng  aaso- 
ciatlons  of  the  cities  In  which  tbey  were 
developed. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  set  up  se'.-eral 
agencies  of  its  own.  Including  tbe  Federal 
Housing  Administration;  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  Housing  Dlvtsion;  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation:  the  Divlelon  of 
Subsistence  Homesteads:  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  AdminisUation;  the  AUey 
Dwelling  Authority  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: and  others. 

More  recently,  we  have  been  contronud 
with  a  serious  housing  shortage  due  to  the 
allocation  of  materials  to  other  purposes 
during  tbe  war  and  tbe  controls  which  were 
set  up  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  insure 
that  tbe  materials  of  war  would  not  be  di- 
verted to  some  other  purpose. 

When  the  war  ended  the  controls  re- 
mained in  effect,  and  it  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  tbe  controls  and  the  agencies  wbicb 
had  been  set  up  to  administer  them  had  so 
boimd  up  tbe  Nstion's  eoonomy  that  tbe 
controls  were  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 
help  in  solving  the  housing  situation. 

Several  months  ago  I  came  across  evi- 
dence of  how  not  to  plan  to  solve  the  hous- 
ing situation-  FCr  instanoe.  at  one  of  the 
large  hF.rdwood  lumber  mills  In  this  coun- 
try. I  discovered  great  ststeks  of  hardwood 
lumber  In  the  jrards.  Knowing  how  much 
this  lumber  was  needed  for  home  buUdlng 
here.  I  inquired  as  to  why  It  appeared  on 
the  yards  in  such  abundance  unused.  I 
found  that  it  bad  been  cut  tor  export  ship- 
ment and  was  stocked  there  to  be  sent 
abroad.  It  could  not  be  purchased  or  used 
in  the  domestic  market.  It  was  martted  for 
export  to  other  countries. 

About  the  same  time  the  Chief  Sseeutive 
announced  through  the  press  that  this 
country  vras  pr^>ared  to  Import  lumber  from 
abroad.  And  so,  as  the  result  of  controls, 
we  were  confronted  vrith  tbe  spectacle  of 
ships  sailing  from  tbe  United  SUtes  loaded 
with  lumber  and  meeting  on  tbe  high  seas 
other  ships  coming  to  this  country  with 
lumber  for  us.    The  controls  had  backfired. 

FaaSKKT    PLANS 

PubUc  works  Uiroughout  this  Nation,  both 
by  the  federal  Government  and  by  the 
States,  must  contlnoe  at  a  msonable  pace — 
we  cannot,  permit  a  deterioration  in  tbe  great 
travd  ways  of  this  country  such  as  the  roads 
and  the  navigable  rivers  and  harbors. 

Tbe  reclamation  projects  of  the  West  have 
Justifled  those  gigantic  undertakings  not 
only  in  the  reclamation  to  usefulness  of 
thousands  upon  thotisands  of  acres  of  land 
but  also  In  the  continuing  amortization  and 
repayment  to  tbe  Oovemment  of  money 
invested  in  them. 

However,  undoubtedly  the  time  has  come 
In  the  financial  situation  of  this  country 
where  there  must  be  a  retrenchment  in 
spending  so  that  people  may  t>e  gradually 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  tbe  Immense  public 
debt  which  amotmts  to  more  than  $2,000 
for  each  Individual  in  tbe  country,  and  so 
that  taxes  may  be  reasonably  reduced  to 
permit  private  expansion  and  to  permit  peo- 
ple to  use  more  of  their  earnings  for  their 
own  private  advancement  and  well-being. 
This,  frankly,  means  that  there  will  be  less 
e:q>endittires  by  your  Federal  Government 
and  perhaps  by  the  State  govemmenU. 

Certainly  the  States  must  follow  the  same 
course  of  tax  decrease  or  the  lessening  of 
Federal  taxes  will,  in  fact,  help  the  dtiaens 
very  little. 

There  can  be  no  fixed  formula  as  to  Just 
what  projects  vrill  be  constructed.  The  de- 
cision must  be  made  with  each  particular 
plan  to  see  how  far  it  can  be  Justified.  The 
factors  of  need,  public  benefit,  and  monetary 
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return  will  be  largely  guiding  in  the  |  lubllc 
vorks  program  for  sometime  to  come. 

It  would  be  a  very  sound  and  won<  lerf  ul 
thing  It  all  of  our  projecu  undertaken  with 
public  funds  could  in  fact  make  a  moi  etary 
return  to  the  till  out  of  which  they  were 
financed.  This,  however,  we  know  c  tnnot 
be  dene  with  all  projecu.  The  return  from 
acme  will  be  naade  in  the  service  give  i  the 
public,  for  example,  over  Its  roads  ai  d  its 
waterways. 

tcaacAmzATioM  or  public  woncs  coms  [irrii 
One  of  the  important  recent  develop  nents 
in  the  public  works  field  occurred  wit  i  the 
paasage  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani  atlon 
Act  of  1»4«.  This  act.  sponsored  by  S«  nator 
La  Follet^e.  attempted  to  streamline  and 
simplify  the  functions  of  the  leerslativ?  side 
of  the  Pe<i»ral  Ckivernment.  and  one  if  the 
features  of  the  reorganization  was  the  ccm- 
binatirn  and  coordination  of  overlr  pp!ng 
ccmm'tt?es. 

S-c*Jon  1C2  of  that  act  provides  n  -t  all 
prcpcs^-d  legislation,  messages,  pet  tions, 
iiiemori!«ls.  and  other  matters  shnll  •?  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Vorks 
If  thev  cover  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Fiord  control  and  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors. 

2.  PuMic  works  for  the  benefit  of  n  ivlga- 
tlon  and  bridges  and  dams  (other  th:  h  in- 
tef&ational  br!d<^s  and  dams). 

9.  Water  power. 

4.  Oil  and  other  pollution  of  rmy  l^ble 
waters 

5.  Public  bu'ldines  and  occmled  cr  Im- 
proved grounds  of  the  United  States  ;ener- 
allv 

6.  Measures  relating  to  the  purcb:  at  of 
■ttee  and  constru'Ttion  of  post  ofSces.  cv  stom- 
hooses.  federal  courthruses.  and  goveri  iment 
buildings  within  the  District  of  Columi  ila 

7.  Measures  relating  to  the  Cnpitol  mld- 
ing  and  the  Senate  and  House  Once  }U  Id- 
le es. 

8.  Measures  relating  to  the  construct  on  or 
reconstruction,  maintenance,  and  care  >f  the 
bulIdlnKS  nnd  grounds  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dios.  th?  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  £  onith- 
•onian  Institution. 

9.  PubliJ  reaerrations  and  psirks  ^  rttbln 
the  D  str'ct  of  Columbia,  including  Reck 
Creek  P.»rk  and  the  Zoological  Park. 

10.  Meeeurra  relating  to  the  constr  ictlon 
•nd  maintenance  of  roads  and  nost  roa  js. 

It  will  bf  readllv  seen  that  the  new  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  is  now  chargec  with 
ic^Kinsibilitv  for  proposed  legislatlc  n  on 
matters  which  were  previously  handl  ?d  by 
three  Senate  committees. 

Flood  control,  rivers  and  harbors,  water 
power,  and  pollution  of  navigable  '  iraiers 
irere  formerly  under  the  Jurisdiction  n{  the 
Coaunlttee  on  Commerce.  Public  bui  dings 
and  Krounds.  the  purchase  of  sites  an<  con- 
struction of  post  offices  and  other  bui  dings 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  measures  relat- 
ing to  tbe  Canltol  Building  and  the  !  enate 
UMi  House  once  Buildings,  measures  relat- 
ing to  the  Botanic  Oardens.  xhf  Libr  try  of 
CDngreu.  and  tbe  Smithsonian  Instit  LUlon. 
and  parks  within  the  District  of  Col  imbia 
were  formerly  under  the  Jurisdiction  )f  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Or  lunds. 
Miwnres  relating  to  tbe  constnictlc  i  {<r.d 
matntenance  ot  roads  and  poet  road!  were 
fonaerly  under  the  Jttrlsdletion  of  the  Cum- 
■tfttee  on  Post  Ofltoes  snd  Post  Roedi 

Under  the  new  Legislative  Reorgant  »tton 
Act  a  new  concept  of  the  responall  ilitles 
•nd  duties  of  legislative  committee  i  has 
come  into  being.  Heretofore,  it  has  been 
tbe  custom  of  tbe  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  forward  plans  for  constri:tion 
projecu  to  the  legislative  commit  te«  with 
•Itber  recommendations  of  approval  ( r  dis- 
approval, based  upon  the  advice  of  the  tech- 
nical experts  employed  by  the  admii  istra- 
tlve  departmenu.  Now  the  commltie  »  are 
to  be  atafled  with  their  own  tecfanic  tl  ad- 
vl— rs  on  ttie  various  subjects,  and  the  need. 


usefulness,  and  costs  of  projects  will  be 
double-checked  before  legislation  directs 
proceeding  with  them. 


Urge  Action  on  H.  R.  21SS 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFESj 

OF    MICHTG.\N  I 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA7I\'ES 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1947  | 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  injure  adequate  and 
continuous  supplies  of  natural  gns  at 
reasonable  pr.ces  to  the  p3cple  ofl  Mich- 
igan will  have  my  ur.qualifled  sUPPcrt. 

For  that  reason  I  want  to  concau- 
l?'e  my  coll-aTue.  Representative  Ross 
Ridley,  of  Oklahoma,  for  having  irtro- 
duc?d  on  PebruaT  24  a  bill.  H.  R.  2185. 
for  it  appears  that  enaciment  of  the 
amendments  to  ih-^  Natural  Gas  Art  as 
prcposed  in  th's  bill  will  r-pair  thr>  dam- 
age that  has  been  done  by  the  P:^deral 
Pawer  Comm'ss-on  in  following  polic  cs 
which  have  resulted  in  preventing  the 
natural-gas  industry  from  developing  its 
in?.rkets. 

I  have  made  some  inquiry  into  this 
matter,  and  from  my  .«;tudy  it  app?ars 
that  the  natural-gas  Industry  hzB  made 
every  effort  to  render  adequate  and  con- 
tinuous Fervice. 

But  because  of  the  red  tape  and  con- 
fus  on  to  which  they  have  boen  subjected 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  it  has 
been  humanly  impassible  for  the  industry 
to  give  my  people  the  service  they  want 
and  are  entitled  to  have.  T 

In  Michigan  we  have  .severely  cold 
winters  ant}  we  must  have  plentiful  '•ut>- 
plles  of  fuel  available  at  all  times.  Nat- 
ural gas  is  the  most  convenient  and 
cleanest  of  fuels  and  many  houeholders 
want  to  use  it.  Unless  the  FPC  follows 
policies  which  will  permit  the  natural  pas 
industry  to  expand  and  serve  its  maik?ts 
properly,  tho.se  who  want  to  use  natural 
gas  are  fearful  that  sufficient  supplies 
will  not  be  available  at  the  very  time 
when  most  needed.  nam?'y  in  times  of 
extreme  cold.  If  the  FPC  would  stay 
within  the  limits  of  regulation  laid  down 
for  it  by  Congress,  and  let  the  industry 
fulfill  the  job  it  is  capable  of  fulfi'ling, 
I  am  confident  that  my  people  would  en- 
joy to  the  fullest  extent  the  cleanliness 
and  convenience  of  adequate  and  con- 
tinuous natural  cas  service,  and  at  a  price 
that  is  reasonable. 

Industrial  plants  in  Battle  Creek.  Kal- 
amazoo and  other  communities  within 
my  district  also  feel  that  they  should 
not  be  prevented  from  having  the  benefits 
of  natural  gas  for  various  uses  they  make 
of  it  in  their  operations.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  them,  and  feel  that  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  contained 
in  the  Rizley  bill  will  have  this  result. 

It  Ls  most  necessary  that  the  inter- 
state transportation  of  natural  gas  be 
subjected  to  regulation,  and  I  would  be 
the  last  one  to  suggest  otherwise,  but 
just  as  emphatically  I  say  that  those 
who  administer  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
must  not  exceed  their  jurisdiction,  as 


they  have  done,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  welfare. 

I  hope  that  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  v-'ill  hold 
hearings  on  this  measure  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  will  expedite  its  ccii3ideration 
of  the  legislation,  so  that  the  n:\tu:al  prs 
iridustry  can  proceed  in  an  orderly 
fashion  to  meet  the  demands  being  made 
on  it. 


Tribute  to  t' :e  Late  P.!r$.  Afben  W.  BaHi'ey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  niCHARD  B.  EUSSELL 

OF  CEOBCtA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  CP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  iLurch  21  (legulative  day  of 
Wcdr.erdc-j.  February  10\  1947 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Presid3nt.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reccsd  an  article 
from  the  Pac'ucah  (Ky. )  Sun-D^rr.ocrat 
entitled  'Sidr'ights  on  Paducah."  It 
m'ght  more  apprcpilEtely  be  entitled 
"S  delights  on  the  Golden  Character  of 
the  Late  Mrs.  Alben  W.  B-irk'ey." 

There  b?ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
cs  follows; 

siDELicrrrs  on  paducah 
(By  Fred  O.  Neuman) 

More  peorle  visited  Mount  Kenton  Ceme- 
tery on  the  Lone  Oak  Road  over  the  week  end 
than  were  ever  in  that  burial  ground  before. 
The  visitors  came  from  far  and  wide  to  s»e 
the  many  floral  tributes  placed  at  the  grave 
of  Mrs.  Alben  W  Barkley.  who  was  laid  to 
rest  last  Wednesday.  Most  of  the  designs, 
original  and  elaborate,  came  from  out-of- 
town  friends  of  the  family  and  showed  the 
esteem  in  which  Mrs.  B»  kley  was  held 
both  here  and  elsewhere.  Her  passing  oc- 
casioned the  largest  lumber  of  floral 
blankets,  sprats,  wreaths,  crosses,  broken 
hearts,  anchors,  and  other  designs  In  the 
history  of  the  city.  Since  the  funeral  serv- 
ices last  Wednesday  hundreds  of  cars  have 
entered  the  quiet  burial  ground  and  driven 
around  the  back  of  the  circle  to  view  the 
lovely  flowers.  Over  the  week  end.  however,  as 
many  as  nine  cars  at  a  time  paused  beside 
the  Barkley  lot.  nearly  a  quarter  acre  in  size 
End  strewn  with  nature.s  choicest  blooms. 
Although  the  site  stands  on  a  slight  rss  and 
the  weather  wrs  cold,  few  of  the  flowers  had 
wilted  by  late  Sunday  afternoon. 

Many  kind  words  were  spcken  of  Mrs. 
Barkley.  both  In  her  lifetime  and  since  the 
Joined  the  host  on  the  other  side.  S'.ie 
was  one  of  the  most  gracious  and  humble 
personalities  this  town  ever  knew— and  that 
goes  for  Washington,  too.  where  sh?  spent 
the  last  35  years  of  h?r  life.  The  fact  that 
her  husband  was  prominent  never  turned 
her  head,  and  she  longed  to  come  bsck  among 
o!d  home  foks.  hence  the  farm  at  the  out- 
skirts of  town  on  the  Blandvllle  Road,  with 
all  its  old  ways,  old  days,  and  old  memories. 
She  loved  Kentucky  with  undying  affection. 
She  never  once  forgot  her  friends  and  acso- 
ciates  in  the  old  home  town. 

I've  read  lots  of  fine  tributes  to  Mrs  Bark- 
ley the  past  few  days.  But  I  believe  the  finest 
expression  came  in  a  letter  Just  received  from 
Miss  Mabel  Warnecke.  of  the  department  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
which  touches  on  a  phase  of  charaoaer  typical 
of  the  good  woman  who  has  just  gone  on. 
Here  is  Miss  Warnecke 's  letter: 
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"These  few  lines  may  help  you  to  under- 
stand the  warm  spot  that  will  long  t>e  Mrs. 
Barkiey's  In  the  hearts  of  her  many  friends. 

"Several  years  ago.  when  the  women's  coun- 
cil of  her  church  was  holding  its  first  fall 
meeting,  the  ladles  present  were  asked  to 
Introduce  themselves — each  in  turn  giving 
her  name  ard  seme  Identiflcation.  Various 
Icdies  did  so.  adding  perhaps  'wife  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  church.'  or  whatever  was 
appropriate. 

"When  Mrs.  Barkiey's  ttim  arrlTed.  with 
everyone  prepared  to  hear  'wife  of  83nator 
Barkict.  majority  leader,  etc.,'  what  hap- 
pened? A  sweet  voice  simply  said.  T  am 
Dot  Barkley  Linda  Brower's  sister.'  (Linda. 
of  course,  having  been  a  faithful  worker  in 
the  church  for  many  years.) 

"Such  charm  is  not  often   found." 


Resolution  of  Independent  Po?it!cal  SfoTak 
Club  of  Monessen,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

O      PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  21.  1947 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  resolution  which 
I  have  received  from  the  officers  of  the 
Independent  Political  Slovak  Club  of 
Monessen,  Pa.  The  officers  of  this  or- 
ganization are  noted  for  their  high  de- 
gree of  citizenship  and  integrity. 

I  hope  that  the  State  Department  will 
take  cognizance  of  this  appeal  in  behalf 
of  Dr.  Jozef  Tiso. 
The  resolution  follows : 
Whereas  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Dr.  Joref  "nso. 
the  first  and  only  President  of  the  Slovak 
Republic,  proved  his  loyality  to  Czecho- 
slovakia as  long  as  it  was  a  practical  reality: 
to  wit,  from  1918  to  1938;  and 

Whereas  the  representatives  of  the  Slovak 
peoples,  duly  elected  in  the  fall  elections 
of  19:8  by  universal,  secret,  and  direct  ballot, 
unanimously  proclaimed  an  independent 
Slovakia  on  March  14.  1939.  upon  the  dis- 
integration of  Czechoslovakia;  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Jozef  Tiso  was  drafted  into 
the  highest  ofllce  of  this  lawfully  erected 
Slovak  Republic,  guiding  and  managing  its 
internal  affairs  during  the  trying  years  from 
1838  to  1945  during  which  period  Slovakia 
progreesed  culturally,  thrived  economically. 
and  grew  nationally  as  it  never  did  in  the 
past;  and 

Whereas  the  Slovak  Republic,  under  the 
wise  leadership  of  Dr.  Jozef  Tiso,  had  been 
recognized,  before,  and  during  the  war,  as 
an  independent  state,  even  by  many  United 
Nations,  to  wit:  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  Great  Britain,  Prance.  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  and  many  others:  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Josef  Tiso  and  his  regime  bad 
the  wholehearted  stipport.  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  h'-s  countrymen,  because  of  his  just 
rule  ir.  spite  of  the  raving  dictates  of  Hitler; 
and 

Whereas  the  Slovak  Republic  was  destroyed 
by  the  self-appointed  communistic  political 
regime,  imposed  upon  the  Slovak  people 
without  vote  by  the  sheer  might  of  Russian 
military  force;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  Slovak  Inteligentia, 
men.  women,  and  children  were  arrested  and 
taken  to  concentration  camps  in  Russia  and 
Siberia  without  trial  or  conviction,  where 
they  are  enslaved,  starred,  and  dying  in 
camps  No.  487  and  242  29B,  in  Stalinsk, 
Siberia : 

Therefore,  we.  American  citizens  of  Slovak 
descent,  members  of  the  Independent  Politi- 


cal Slovak  Club,  and  residents  of  Monessen, 
Pa.,  In  meeting  assembled.  Sunday,  the  a6th 
day  of  January  1947.  hereby  protest  most 
emphatically  and  vigorously  the  unjust  Im- 
prisonment and  threatened  e«ecution  of  the 
Very  Reverend  Monsignor  Dr.  Joeef  Tiso.  and 
demand  the  release  of  the  Slovak  inteligentia 
from  Russian  concentration  camps. 

Be  it  resoli^ed.  (U  That  we  demand  the 
liberation  of  Dr.  Joaef  Tiso;  (2)  that  the  case 
of  Dr.  Joeef  Tiso  be  placed  before  duly  elected 
representatives  of  a  free  Slovak  people;  (3) 
that  the  Slovak  Nation  which  has  lived 
through  a  thousand  years  of  oppression, 
domination,  and  misrule,  be  given  a  chance 
to  exercise  its  God-given  right  of  self-rule,  as 
have  many  smaller  nations,  both  In  size  and 
population.  To  wit:  Norway.  Irish  Free  State. 
Switzerland.  Belgium,  Denmark,  Albania,  and 
others:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  protest  most  vigorously 
the  Imprisonment  and  trial  of  Dr.  Joeef  Tiso. 
because  he  was  in  the  sphere  of  the  Axis  na- 
tions, being  forced  by  sheer  might  to  do  the 
will  of  Axis  leaders,  many  of  whom  are  en- 
joying liberty  and  the  friendship  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  wit:  Italian  Victor  Eman- 
uel. Hungarian  Admiral  Horthy.  and  others. 

In  conclusion  we  further  protest  the  Im- 
prifonment  and  trial  of  Dr.  Jceef  Tiso,  be- 
cause It  Is  purely  a  political  guise  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Edward  Benes.  the  Prague  puppet  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  his  fellow  Red  Communists 
to  des'.roy  all  political  opposition  in  a  coun- 
try that  clainu  to  be  free  and  democratic, 
and  thereby  to  continue  the  colonial  exploi- 
tation of  Slovakia,  as  was  the  case  from  1918 
to  1938:  it  is  also 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  proper  authorities  of  our  Goveriunent  so 
thtt  it  will  intervene  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Jozef 
Tiso  and  the  enslaved  intelligentsia  in  Russia. 

Signed  at  Monessen.  Pa.,  tbis  26lh  day  of 
February  1947. 

Etefhzn  CnutEZ, 
Anekew  B.  Eempah. 
Mi:  AN  PriTKO. 
John  K.  ANroisxovicR, 

JOCEPH    KXCFA, 

Officers  of  the  Independent  Political 
Slovak  Club.  Monessen,  Pa. 


Tribute  to  Commissioner  Durr,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Commanications  Cocimission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR     . 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  February  19  i.  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
tribute  which  has  been  paid  by  Variety, 
one  of  the  country's  oldest,  most  dis- 
tinguished, and  most  popular  trade 
magazines,  to  Commissioner  Clifford  J. 
Durr.  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Commissioner  Durr  repre- 
sents the  very  highest  tradition  of  the 
American  civil  service,  and  throughout 
his  notable  career  his  one  great  goal 
has  been  the  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest. He  has  frequently  been  criti- 
cized by  some  spokesmen  for  the  indus- 
try which  his  commission  regulates,  but 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  most 
influential  publication  in  the  entertain- 
ment industry  appreciates  what  others 
overlook:  that  in  serving  the  interests  of 
the  public,  Commissioner  Durr  has  also 


served  the  long  range  Interest  of  the 
broadcasters  themselves. 

This  citation  to  Clifford  Durr  appeared 
In  the  March  12,  1947.  issue  of  Variety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Raoou. 

as  follows: 

curroBO  J.  pou 

Clifford  J.  Durr  Is  one  of  the  few  Commls- 
sioners  in  the  history  of  the  FCC  who  has 
been  able  to  see  tbe  woods  for  tbe  trees.  By 
contrast  with  the  lawyers  and  engineers  who 
have  usually  been  his  colleagues,  be  has  In- 
sist^ that  the  dec  slve  criterion  of  radio 
service  is  not  primarily  the  covercge  pattern. 
th?  balance  sheet,  or  th?  ru'Jtletlcs  of  a 
practitioner  before  the  FCC  bar.  but  what 
come«  out  of  tbe  loudspeaker:  tbe  program. 
It  Is  preeminently  Durr  who  has  refused  to 
lend  his  ascent  to  Commission  decisions 
which  might  tend  to  corrode  the  foundations 
of  a  truly  free  and  unmonopoUred  radio. 
It  is  Durr  who  has  struck  out  sharply  arainst 
inflated  sale  prlcea  for  facilities  which  are 
primarily  the  property  of  the  publ:c.  And. 
finally,  it  is  Durr  who  has  not  hesitated  to 
state  his  position  publicly  and  In  Ivdd  terms, 
stuir.plnf?  the  country  from  end  to  end  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  democracy  In  radio. 

To  the  great  dissenter  of  the  present  POC. 
the  guardsman  of  the  American  people's 
stake  in  the  air  they  nominally  own  and  the 
most  ahow-management-minded  Commis- 
sioner on  the  FCC.  Variety  extends  Its  ecteem 
and  its  1946  award. 


Litt!e  by  Litt!e  the  American  Pe«ple  Arc 
Beinc  Let  b  on  Wliat  Has  Been  Hap- 
peninf  to  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 


or 


VtaCINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAITVES 
Friday.  March  21.  1947 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  from  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.) 
News  by  Mr.  •Herman  E.  Gieske. 

This  statement  clearly  indicates  that 
the  people,  particularly  in  my  section  of 
the  country,  are  not  going  to  b2  fooled 
by  the  political  gymnastics  of  the  State 
Department  and  are  going  to  take  a  good 
look  at  all  administration  proposals  en- 
tailing further  foreign  commitments. 

The  editorial  follows: 


or  au. 

Little  by  little  th?  American  people  «rc 
being  let  In  on  what  has  been  happ-ntng  to 
Greece.  Paul  Porter,  formerly  an  cbecure 
small  to«m  New  Deal  editor.  Is  revealed  •• 
"a  special  investigator  In  Greece,"  burrytrg 
heme  to  lay  Iwfore  CongrMs  "llrtt  baaO."  evi- 
dence supporting  PrcsldcBt  Tluuiauli  pro- 
gram to  combat  ccmatnilMi  tn  Orwee  by 
lending  American  guns,  money,  and  mlMtary 
to  that  cotmtry  and  Turkey. 

Of  all  people  we  can  think  of,  we  eoold 
scarcely  ima^slne  anyone  lea  qualified  for 
this  key  role  than  tbe  ublqtiltous  Paul  Fcr- 
ter,  whose  last  role  was  bead  cf  tbe  now 
nearly  defunct  CPA.  It  was  he.  after  Chester 
Bowles  bad  been  ousted,  who  still  trted  to  sell 
tbe  American  people  a  bUl  of  pnlittiMl 
on  tbe  OPA.  And  oif  all  tbe 
agencies  of  tbe  United  States  Government 
OPA  was  one  cf  tbe  wtirst  la  iU  baneful  cflecU 
on  tbe  American  pecfsle  and  its  bureaucratic 
high-bandedncH. 
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When   Porter  got  out  of  OPA.  or  r»t  ler 
0?A  VM  cut  from  under  blm,  we  suppose 
the  New  OealltM  figured  be  bad  to  have 
kind  of  a  political  Job.  so  tbey  sent  bin 
OrMce.     And  now  be  comes  up  with  a  cl 
•etartottc  New  Deal  remedy — more  spend 
iDOTe  taxes  on  the  baclcs  of  American 
for  the  sake  of  holding  communism  "at 
This  IS  msgnlflcent  Irony.    We  do  not  rdcall 
Mr.  Pcrter  ever  protesting  against  Com)  nu 
nlsts  Infesting  our  own  Government  In  Wi  sh 
Ington.  or  doing  anything  much  about  It. 

Tla  a  strange  destiny  for  the  United  St  ites 
that  our  future  should  be  entrusted  to  s  uch 
men  at  a  critical  Juncture  In  world  atl  ilra 
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Soathern  Industrial  Capacity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


ov 


HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  O'  REPRESENTATIVtS 


Friday.  March  21.  1947 


ui  ider 


remarks, 

nd. 

lAd- 


Mr.    BOYKIN.    Mr.    Speaker 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
I  Include  an  article  bylined  by  my  fri 
Fred  Thornton,  in  the  Montgomery 
vertiser. 

The  article  is  an  interview  with  my 
good  friend  and  the  good  frienc  of 
"you  all.*'  Gen.  Brehon  tSlim)  Sorier 
veil,  who  points  out  in  that  inter  riew 
the  tremendous  potential  industrial  ca< 
pacity  of  our  great  Southland  where  you 
can  run  an  industrial  factory  for  v  hat 
It  costs  to  heat  one  in  the  indu.s  rial 
north  country  of  you  "dese."  "dem,"  and 
"dose"  guys: 

SoMiavsu.    AasEBTs    Soxtth's    Oppoa-ruNlnzs 
Aai  UMUMrrzD 


(By  Fred  Thornton) 

•The  sky's  the  limit"  on  the  South's 
tunltlea  for  development  along  industrla: 
other  lines.  In  the  opinion  of  Oen 
Somervell,  president.  Koppers  Co..  Inc 
former    commanding    general    of    the 
Service  Forces  arrived  in  Montgomery 
day.  with  Mrs.  Somervell,  to  inspect  the 
plant  of  the  company  be  now  heads. 

~You  can  run  a  factory  doTfti  here  on 
It    costs    to   beat   one    up    north." 
Somervell  said.     "The  South  has  ampli 
■ources.  «ood  people,  and  it  has  the 
and  Initiative,  too."  he  added.     He 
his  Interviewer  that  this  statement  was  r 
bragging  on   bis  home  folks,  being 
•  native  of  Arkansas. 

General   Somervell  declined   to 
for  publication,  on  any  of  the  world 
of  military  or  International  affairs.     "I 
always  thought  that  old  retired  generals 
ar*  always  telling  those  on  active  duty 
to  run  tbelr  business  are  a  pain  In  the 
he  said.     "I  deftnltcly  do  not  intend  t 
In  that  class,  myself." 

General  Somervsll  did  comment.  In 
mlstic    strain,    on    the    domestic 
"Generally  speaking.  I  will  say  that 
opinion   the  domestic  outlook  Is  good 
said.     "If  we  can  get  by  without  ma  J 
dustrlal  conflict  for  this  year— and  I 
the  chinces  are  good  that  we  will — then 
^^^s^  prospects  are  good  for  as  far 
we  can  now  foresee." 

BOTH   LOSX 

"I  believe  that  labor  and  managemen: 
both   baeoaataig   increasingly  conscious 
both  sMtaa  loae  in  strife  between  them." 
eral  Somervell  declared.     "I  believe 
an  IncreasUig  tendency  for  both  to  put 
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respective  houses  In  order,  and  get  together 
as  reasonable  men."  He  added  that  his  own 
company  ha^  been  remarkably  free  of  labor- 
management  difficulties.  "We  try  to  see  the 
viewpoint  of  the  men.  and  I  believe  they  are 
trying  to  see  ours,"  he  said. 

General  Somervell  served  under  Pershing 
In  Mexico,  and  In  France  In  World  War  I. 
In  World  War  II.  In  command  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces,  formerly  Services  of  Supply, 
be  played  a  vital  role  In  supplying  the 
armies  with  the  equipment  that  made  vic- 
tory possible.  He  was  a  full  general  at  the 
time  of  bis  retirement. 

On  May  1.  1946.  he  assumed  the  presidency 
of  Koppers  Co..  Inc..  of  Pittsburgh.  Fa.  This 
company  m  one  of  varied,  widespread  activ- 
ities. The  Montgomery  plant,  of  Its  wood- 
preserving  division,  treats  approximately 
30,000.000  feet  of  timber  per  annum,  with  a 
monthly  pay  roil  of  around  $30,000. 

General  Somervell  was  entertained  at  a 
party  eju-ly  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Hotel,  attended  by  a  number  of 
Montgomery  notables.  Later  in  the  evening 
he  was  a  dinner  guest  of  Col.  Weldon  Doe.  a 
classmate  at  West  Point,  class  of  1914.  On 
Thursday.  General  Somervell,  accompanied  by 
a  group  of  representative  Montgomery  busi- 
nessmen, will  Inspect  the  company's  local 
plant,  leaving  later  in  the  day  for  Birming- 
ham. 


Wko  Are  the  Witch  Hunters? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Inasmuclj  as  I  have  been  one  of  those 
charged  with  witch  hunting  whenever  I 
have  referred  to  the  danger  of  having 
Communists  holding  key  positions  in  the 
Federal  Government,  I  am  inserting  an 
article  by  Frank  R.  Kent,  March  21.  1947, 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Thi  Grtat  Game  or  Politics — So-Called  Red 
Baiting  Comes  Now  Feom  All  Sides,  With 
No  Dknial 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

In  these  depressing  days  It  seems  worth 
wbUe  to  report  progress — if  only  a  little — in 
two  not  unimportant  directions.  One  is  re- 
cent evidence  of  an  Increase  in  the  clarity  of 
political  thought  In  the  country  generally; 
the  other  Is  evidence  that,  despite  propa- 
ganda and  clamor,  truth  does,  somehow 
emerge.  la  a  way  these  two  things  are  one. 
In  that — first,  each  has  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  communism:  second,  the  first  is  de- 
pendent on  the  second. 

Only  a  !ihort  time  ago  anyone  who  ven- 
tured to  bring  up  this  subject  In  print  was 
vehementl}-  announced  as  a  "Red  baiter."  A 
favorite  epithet  of  the  left-wing  columnists 
and  professional  liberals  was  "witch  burner." 
Those  who  Insisted  that  the  CIO  and  its  PAC, 
the  American  Labor  Party  In  New  York,  the 
Newspaper  Gtiild  of  that  city  and  many  other 
organizations,  constantly  mouthing  the  word 
"liberal."  were  saturated  if  not  dominated  by 
the  Communists,  were  indicted  as  "Roosevelt 
haters."  Tliose  who  asserted  that  many  Com- 
munists were  holding  Jobs  in  various  Gov- 
ernment dt'partments  were  treated  as  If  they 
had  said  something  treasonable. 

HAS  CHANGES  NOW  I 

The  mildest  thing  they  were  called  was 
"scared    reactionaries."     But    that   baa    all 


changed  now.  The  scared  reactionaries  no 
longer  have  to  Insist  on  the  menace  of  com- 
munism. The  left-wing  cclumniats,  the  pro- 
fessional liberals  and  even  some  of  the  CIO 
leaders  themselves  (In  a  pained  way)  are  do- 
ing the  Insisting.  Conceding  the  infiltration 
of  that  organization  and  declaring  that  25 
percent  of  lU  unions  are  Communist-domi- 
nated, they  are  openly  battling  to  keep  from 
being  submerged.  The  so-called  Red  baiting 
comes  from  all  sides.  Everybody  is  doing  It 
now— and  there  is  no  denial  of  the  charges. 

Indictment  of  the  CIO  as  Communist- 
dominated,  they  are.  openly  by  the  AFL.  and 
admitted  by  CIO  spokesmen.  Fresh  testi- 
mony cf  Communist  activity  on  the  Govern- 
ment pay  rolls  is  oflered  before  a  House  com- 
mittee. In  addition,  a  high  Government  of- 
ficial. Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach  (him- 
self a  "liberal"  and  CIO  endorsed),  a  short 
time  ago  asked  Congress  to  abolish  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  this  country  by  enacting  a 
law  to  make  Its  existence  Ulegal.  Apparently 
Mr.  Schwellenbach  had  the  support  of  At- 
torney General  Clark  In  this  request  and  it 
Is  not  likely  he  would  have  made  it  without 
President  Truman's  knowledge  and  approval. 

OtnXAWINC     PROTESTED 

In  addition,  one  of  the  new  "liberal"  divi- 
sions, the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
has  publiciv  banned  Communists  from  mem- 
bership. There  were  Immediate  protests 
from  the  CIO  and  the  Communists  to  the 
proposal  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party, 
and  objections  were  raised  by  others  that  the 
proposal  is  not  wise  on  two  grounds — (1) 
that  delicate  dealings  with  Russia  might 
be  upset;  (2)  that  to  outlaw  the  party  might 
merely  drive  the  movement  underground. 
Nevertheless,  the  Idea  has  strong  support  and 
the  1942  words  of  former  Attorney  General 
Blddle  are  recalled  when  he  described  the 
Communist  party  here  as  an  "organization 
that  believes  in.  advises,  advocates,  and 
teaches  the  overthrow  by  force  and  violence 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

True.  Mr.  Biddle  was  a  "liberal"  but,  so 
far  as  this  issue  was  concerned,  be  was  a 
lonely  one  and  his  statement  neither  dimin- 
ished the  Communist  activity  In  the  CIO 
nor  weakened  their  political  support  of  the 
administration  of  which  he  was  a  member — 
quite  the  contrary.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Biddle 
was  right  then  and  the  Messrs.  Schwellen- 
bach and  Clark  are  right  now,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  Is.  In  fact,  a  criminal  conspiracy 
under  existing  Federal  law. 

S.\MPLE  or  SITUATION 

As  to  the  effect  on  negotiations  with  Rus- 
sia of  public  agitation  and  action  to  halt  the 
spread  of  communism  here.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  asked  what  Is  the  sense  of  sending 
millions  In  money  and  material  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  to  prevent  Communist  domina- 
tion of  those  countries  while  entirely  Ignor- 
ing Its  spread  In  our  own? 

That  seems  Idiotic.  Certainly,  it  is  not 
the  way  to  win  Russian  respect  or  confidence. 
It  is  a  sure  way  to  confirm  the  view  that  we 
are  a  Nation  of  Incurable  saps. 

As  a  sample  of  what  goes  on  here,  take  this 
quotation  from  the  extremely  left-wing  New 
York  Evening  Post  from  the  column  of  the 
extremely  liberal  labor  specialist,  Victor  Hlsel. 
He  says : 

"Another  of  the  pro-Communist  unions 
controls  enough  native  and  white  Pan-Amer- 
ican workers  to  cripple  the  Panama  Canal  If  a 
strike  were  called.  Some  20.000  men  work- 
ing for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  canal  adminis- 
trations are  members  of  this  highly  polltl- 
calized  union.  They  were  ordered  to  reveal 
their  militancy  by  parading  through  the 
streets  of  the  cities  at  each  end  of  the  canal — 
which  they  did  2  weeks  ago.  They  are  CIO 
unions." 

This  does  not  come  from  an  unfriendly 
source.  It  comes  from  a  friendly  one.  Is  It 
something  to  be  ignored? 
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Innoceiice  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

OF  NORTH  CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  21.  1947 

Mr-.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
onD.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  Bulletin  of  March 
15,  1947: 

INNOCCNCC    ABaOAD 

A  reluctant  America  Is  having  thrust  upon 
It  the  leadership  of  the  western  world.  The 
role  of  international  policeman,  which  has 
been  the  sole,  and  unhappy,  responsibility 
of  Great  Britain  ever  since  Napoleon  went 
off  to  SJ.  Helena  In  1816.  is  now  being  offered 
to  an  America  that  is  politically  unsophisti- 
cated in  International  jJfalrs.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  British  Empire  was 
unable  to  continue  as  an  International  buffer 
for  the  western  democracies  and  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  the  one  gratifying  develop- 
ment wa.s  that  a  traditionally  happy-go-lucky 
race  of  Americans  seemed  aware  of  the  por- 
tents of  this  historic  hour  and  did  not  casti- 
gate as  Cassandras  those  who  explained  the 
facts  of  present-day  international  life. 

Our  profound  apathy  apparently  was 
rhaken  by  the  realliatlon  that  the  conven- 
tional world  known  to  this  generation  of 
Americans  and  its  fort»ears  Is  disintegrating. 
The  relucUnce  of  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of 
the  British  Empire  was  respected  by  bis 
defeat,  only  In  the  nick  of  time.  India,  that 
brightest  Jewel  in  the  British  crown,  will 
leave  the  fold  not  later  than  June  1948. 
Ugyjtt  already  has  parted  company  and 
wishes  to  carry  Anglo- Bgypt Ian  Sudan  with 
her.  Palestine,  with  its  bitter  problems,  is 
being  banded  by  Britain  to  the  United  N.i- 
tlons— which  to  all  Intents  and  purposes.  In 
this  psu-ticular  Instance,  means  the  United 
States,  becsuise  President  Truman  has  made 
it  abunOantly  clear  that  Palestine  Is  an 
American  problem. 

It  was  only  a  question  of  time  until,  fol- 
lowing the  prophecy  "Westward  the  course 
of  empire,"  our  turn  came  to  support  and 
perpetuate  the  heritage  which  first  stemmed 
from  the  Grecian  archipelago  that  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  rescue.  Great  Britain 
has  been  going  It  alone  since  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  old  and 
tired  America  is  lusty  and  young.  It  Is 
now  called  upon  to  accept  leadership  fitun 
the  palsied  hand  of  a  great  empire  now  in  its 
twilight  and  dotage. 

The  Empire  Is  broke,  bankrupt,  and  in 
forced  liquidation.  It  Is  cutting  commit- 
ments right  and  left.  The  Royal  Air  Force— 
those  few  who  so  recently  did  so  much  for  so 
many— is  being  deliberately  curtailed.  The 
RDj'ai  Navy,  cut  another  63  percent,  steps 
down  from  Its  ancient  hleh  estate  to  a  sub- 
ordinate role.  The  heritage  of  Lord  N?l6on 
bscomes  America's,  as  Britain  for  the  first 
tlms  since  Trafalgar  cuts  off  the  pensions 
and  perquisites  of  the  family  of  her  greatest 
naval  leader,  classically  referred  to  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  sea  power  of  Great 
Britain. 

Prom  that  British  homeland  and  Empire 
we  received  a  solid  legacy— Magna  Carta, 
habeas  corpus.  Chaucer.  Shakespeare,  the 
common  law.  and  the  King  James  version  cf 
the  Bible— with  all  the  liberties  Implied  by 
such  endtirtng  monuments.  It  is  this  very 
substantial  heritage  along  with  the  frothiei 
elements  of  democracy,  the  amenltle  of 
western  civilization,  like  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  French  court  Americanized 


by  Eknily  Post,  which  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  support  and  perpetuate. 

During  the  generations  that  Great  BntAln 
policed  the  woild,  she  relied  almost  entirely 
upon  her  navy.  In  The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  Upon  History,  Maban  characterized 
the  British  Na\-y  as  "Those  storm-toirsed 
ships  upon  whom  the  grand  army  never 
looked  Etood  between  Napoleon  and  the  do- 
minion of  the  world."  It  is  no  longer  true, 
as  in  the  great  days  of  empire  from  Eliza- 
bethan England  to  Jutland,  that  he  who 
holds  the  trident  of  Neptune  wields  the 
cceptre  of  the  world.  In  this  air  age,  Nep- 
tune's trident  mtzst  be  Joined  to  the  chariot 
of  Apollo.  And  tragically  over  all  looms  the 
robot-guided  atom  bomb.  K5eanwhlle  sea 
power  and  air  power — actual  and  potential — 
America  now  has  in  rich  abundance. 

As  we  first  comprehend  the  role  of  world 
leadership  b?lng  thrust  into  our  waverir.g 
and  reluctant  hands,  the  inventory  of  cur 
might  will  be  gratifying.  Not  only  Is  our 
lead  in  sea  power  and  air  power  unchal- 
lenped  but  we  remain,  with  our  incustrial 
superiority,  the  arsenal  of  democracy.  Be- 
cause of  our  economic  condition  we  are  like- 
wise the  granary  of  democracy.  Over  nil 
these  we  have  the  atomic  bomb;  and  all  cf 
thise,  except  the  last  named,  should  and 
wlll«b2  used  by  America  Ir  iU  new  role  of 
world  leader 

So.  In  response  to  Britain's  sudden  cry  for 
help  In  sustaining  Greece,  the  Mediterranean 
may  become— like  the  Pacific  Ocean — another 
American  lake.  There  would  be  United 
States  naval  squadrons  patrolling  from  now 
on  out  in  the  Middle  Sea.  We  wUl  become 
mbre  acutely  aware  of  the  Dardanelles.  We 
win  oppoee  Russia's  demand  for  Tr  polltania 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  Micronesia.  There  will 
be  divisions  of  the  United  States  Air  py>rce8 
in  Greece,  and  more  Amei-lcan  troops  will 
ocme  to  know  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  said  tlxat  nature  and  oommunism 
abhor  a  vacuum.  Democracy  also  cannot 
tolerate  any  such  condition.  Thus.  Greece 
and  its  rescue  become  an  American  must. 
The  United  SUtes  has  sea  power  and  air 
power,  industrlad  mlPht  and  vast  resources. 
Russia  has  land  power  and  manpower.  The 
weatem  aUles  are  the  right  wing  ot  the 
United  Nations.  Russia  and  her  satellites 
are  the  left  wing.  The  lines  are  drawn.  The 
success  of  democracy  depends  upon  a  great 
domestic  issue  and  a  vastly  complicated  in- 
tematicnal  undertaking. 

At  home  Its  tuccess  demands  tranculUlty 
on  the  Industrial  front.  There  Is  a  pressing 
and  urgent  need  for  collaboration  between 
management  and  labor.  E -cept  to  make  tlilB 
manifest  objcrvatlon.  It  is  not  within  the 
provoice  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Bulletin  to 
discuss  this  particular  crisis:  only  to  the  ex- 
tent It  Is  necers^.ry  to  point  out  that  any 
danger  of  American  Inflation  will  imperil  the 
vast  commitments  which  are  now  iieing  sud- 
denly thrust  upon  the  United  States. 

The  road  elsewhere  is  clear.  In  cur  new 
role  of  world  leadership  the  goal  should  be 
to  transfer  these  new  responsibilities  and 
new  duties  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  working 
International  organization  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  organization  we  feel  and  hope 
Is  now  evolving.  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  praising  the  President's  recent 
vlSit  to  Mexico  and  our  International  defense 
accord  with  Canada  refers  to  the  "one  con- 
tinent." The  Agreement  of  Chapultepec 
makes  of  the  New  World  one  hemisphere. 
Allisd  In  destiny  with  the  New  World  are  a 
crumbling  British  Empire  and  what  is  left 
of  the  Western  democracies. 

Cur  number  one  weapon  for  peacetime  is 
food.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
instrument  for  preserving  peace  in  danger- 
ous  areas  where  peace  is  most  threatened. 
It  may  not  be  as  positive  and  quick  acting 
as  the  atomic  bomb  but  the  absence  of  food. 
In  its  naked  power  as  a  negative  weapon,  can 
be  altogether  as  effective  and  remorseless  and 


far  more  efflcient  and  inhumane.  Monovar 
pcund  for  pound  bread  is  cheaper  and  OMM 
agreerbte  than  the  A-bomb. 

The  leader  cf  the  ri^ht  v.icg  of  tbc  United 
NaUons  wlU  do  its  most  enlig^neoatf  ftggmt 
af.ainst  chaos  and  cummualfm  wttk  Ilka 
weapons  of  calories  and  clothirg.  V/e  wiU 
need  vast  appropriations  for  the  Navy  in 
order  to  cany  the  flag  of  American  preeUc* 
to  e»ery  corner  of  the  earth.  We  w.il  need 
an  air  force  in  bsing.  We  will  continue  to 
be  the  arsenal  of  democracy  We  will  need 
to  eupport  and  sliore  up  the  cru:nb'.irg  Brit« 
Ish  Empire,  because  even  in  its  senescence  It 
can  be  this  country's  greatest  champion  and 
support. 

To  perform  these  new  and  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities will  require  an  awful  lot  of 
cash — cash  not  ever  to  be  repaid  In  the  ordi- 
nary way  but  repaid  rather  in  terms  of  fewer 
holocausts,  booming  world  trade  and  the 
preservation  of  human  rif  hts.  We  are  going 
to  exceed,  and  exceed  fast,  the  limit  placed 
by  President  Truman  upon  his  Ijudcet  for  tu- 
tematlonal  relief  and  International  affairs. 
So.  when  the  Eightieth  Congress  continues 
to  debate  the  question  of  budget  reduction 
on  the  military  and  international  front,  we 
hope  that  they  are  doing  no  further  mischief 
than  engaglm.  In  a  bit  of  Innocent  merri- 
ment. 

It  is  all  very  well  and  very  necessary  to 
carefully  stvdy  the  Prealdent's  budget  and 
make  arran^ments  for  appropriate  econo- 
mies. It  la  even  more  necesaary  because  of 
the  Impending  commltmenta  which  now 
confront  us.  If  we  are  going  to  carry  out  our 
new  rcle,  we  cannot  go  bankrupt  like  the 
British  did  and  it  is  Inconceivable  that  this 
country  will  fall  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
commtmlsm.  or  Ignore  any  threats  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

But  none  of  the  disturbing  situations 
which  have  arisen  l.i  the  past  few  weeks 
lead  us  ti  believe  that  there  can  be  any  Eub- 
stantlal  budgetary  saving.  It  means  at  beat 
wiser  channeling  of  the  funds  available.  We 
cannot  be  top  dog  on  a  peanut  budftt.  And. 
brother,  that's  what  we  are.  like  it  or  not. 
There  are  many  who  seek  and  fight  for.  but 
never  achieve,  greatneas  and  responsibility. 
Some  have  it  thrust  upon  them.  So.  while 
America,  hoping  cgainst  hope  for  the  return 
to  a  uterine  existence,  was  busybodying 
abcut  tax  cuts  and  other  local  domestic  ta- 
sties.  sometne  drr^pped  s  very  mcaB7  world 
into  its  lap.  The  whole  thing  sbcvOd  be 
cleaned  up  and  turned  over  to  tbe  United 
Nations. 


TaxatiMi  for  Voten  Onif 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  KILLS 

or  AKK'N^AS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEtfiSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  March  21.  1947 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speek3r.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  f-emarics  in  tbe  FUoOB*,  I 
inclnd?  the  fdlowini;  editorial  frcm  Tbe 
Washlngtcn  Daily  N?ws  of  March  21, 
1947: 

TAXATIOW  rOB  VOmtS  OWLT 

on  a 


BOt  ty 


House  Republican  leaders  bave 
tax  reduction  bin.    It  provides : 

A  30  percent  cut  for  tboae  art^ 
come  up  to  $I.CC3.  ctaujMlili, — «nd 
coincidence — the  largest  ntimber  ct 

A  cut  of  20  peromt  fcr  the  next 
nu3ib3r  of  voters,  tboae  with  tavaMe 
between  tl.030  and  •tM.OOO. 

And  10.5  percent  fcr  the  hfinrtfql 
come   Is   abore   f3C2  000   and   wtio   az« 
sumed  to  vote  Republican  anyway. 


)k\ 


A1190 


APPE  ^DIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


00O--at 


»«: 


This  biU,  tf  pMMd.  wlU  diminish  th4 
•rnment's   revenues   by   •S.SM.OOO 
time  when  the  Government  s  debt  Is 
000.000.000.  when  the  budget  Is  still 
snced.  when  demands  fur  national 
czpendttiuss  at  home  and  srcund  the 
are  rising. 

Taxpsysrt  In  all  brackeu  would  be 
bstur  off  If  Congress  held  to  the 
ratss  this  year,  and  used  all  surplus 
collected  to  start  psylng  off  ths  publ: 
With  prices  and  living  costs  still  nsi 
Isrgtly  to  the  Oovemment's  continued 
tng  of  borrowed  money,  this  Is  no  time 
texss.     Now  may  be  a  good  time  tc 
working  on  a  ssnslbls  u«  cut  to  becom< 
tlve  next  year,  aftsr   the  budget  hai 
iMUanced  and  prlcss  sUhUtasd. 
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And  This  It  Oar  Tlaakt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
^  or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  llR. 

or  LotnsiAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATtVB 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 


Mr.  LARCAOE.     Mr.  Speaker 
iMve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  th< 
.ORO.  I  wish  to  Include  herewith  a 
an  editorial  from  the  Jefferson 
Parish  News,  of  Jennines.  La.,  o 
March  17.  1947,  as  follows: 


under 

Ric- 

of 

Davis 
date 


cipy 


ANS    THIS    M    Ol*«    THANKS 


I  at 


ibbir 


•t  f 


oummodt  im 


8om«  of   ths  gratitude   for   wtnni 
AsiNtir    war   and   driving    the   Japs 
ctniquered  Islands  U  rumtng  home  tt 
A  little  noticed  Item  last  week  told  t 
Dutch  authorltlss  In  Java  had 
ia.000.000  carfo  ot  qutnlnt  and  ru 
the  Amrricin  liberty  ship  Martin 
on  the  grounds  that  the  cargo 
British  and  Dutch  plantations. 

Of   course    that    wiu   subterfugt 
slrendv    hsv*   been   told   that   qusy 
at   BaUvu   h«vs    been    raised    800 
afMMl  all  toftlgn  shippers,  who  i 
ebargs  forttgn  ships  are  nut  beiug 
•uAclent   aturage  sctace.     All   nation 
tht  British  and  Dutch    are  boing  v 
iboyrotted   from   hsviiig   shipping 
In  the  Dutch  En»t  Indies. 

We  hsd  been  warned  bsfnrs  to 
unless  ws  used  Dutch  and  British  ( 
snd  turtbw,  U  we  get  the 
want,  w«  pay  black -marltst  prlcM, 

And  we  must  take  all  this  lying 
Dtirtng  the  war  the  Dutch  never 
finger  that  «ns  apparent  to  save  th< 
onles    from   the   ja|>a    and    when 
took  them  over  It  was  this  Nation  t 
the  Homeric  task  of  driving  ths  Japi 
from   Island  and   the  Dutch  evtn  | 
hints  we  didn't  work  fnat  enough  and 
be  more  vigorous  in  driving  the  Nips 
the  islands 

It  was  American  blood  and  man 
Amerlrau  ireasure  which  freed  the  tal 
the  Jape,  and  politely  and  gently  we 
them  tMiek  to  the  Dutch.    They  mlglft 
thanked  ua  but  they  probably  did  not 
way,  It  Ui  safe  now—ths  Japs  are  gt 
the  Netherlandera  hijack  us  and  forrn 
pay  tribute  In  black-market  sales  If 
anything  from  those  rich  ulnnds. 
more  we  can  l>e  gouged— and  we  need 
and  rubl>er  and  other  scarce 
badly,  the  mora  profit  will  accrue  to 
D\itchmen.     It  U  told  that  M.OOO.i 
of  sugar  art  alio  storsd  In  Java,  and 
ably  could  gat  some  of  It  at 
prices,  If  wa  would  ba  so  kind  as  to 
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military  forces  over  to  bring  the  Javanese 
natives,  who  are  crying  for  Independence,  to 
their  knees. 

Things  like  these  make  tu  trolling  mad. 
e8p>«clally  when  we  think  what  fools  we 
have  Ijeen  and  we  wonder  if  the  Dutch  think 
we  fought  the  war  to  win  l>ack  their  lush 
plantations  while  they  were  hiding  in  some 
place  of  safety.  We  have  made  thetr  colonies 
secure  a:?8tn — for  their  gain— and  t;hey  po- 
litely turn  around  and  give  us  a  hsfty  slap 
in  the  face. 


SimpUfication  of  Neir  York  iDcome-Tax 
Returns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NtW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  21,  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
York  State  leads  again.  Hara<i.<«ed  in- 
come taxpayers  who  have  Just  this  last 
week  gone  through  the  throes,  not  only 
of  scraping  together  the  money  to  pay 
an  Inconne-tax  Installment,  but  itlso  the 
almost  equally  burdensome  wear  and 
tear  on  their  nervous  systems  involved 
In  wadlnif  through  and  trying  to  und«y- 
stand  and  honestly  report  their  Income 
under  our  complex  Federal  income-tax 
system,  will  no  doubt  turn  their  eyes 
with  envy  toward  Albany,  where  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  has  Just  announced 
hi.<  reconimendatlon.s  for  simplified  New 
York  Slate  income-tax  returns. 

Under  leave  to  extend  ray  remarks,  I 
Include  a  portion  of  his  pres.<»  rclca.ne  Is- 
.sued  wheti  this  plan  was  announced,  and 
commrnd  It  to  the  careful  study  of  those 
In  the  IJ^deral  service  chargtd  with 
preparation  of  forms  for  rtportlng 
taxes. 

Thh  drive  to  the  heart  of  a  presslnt 
problem  and  attempt  to  simplify  Gov- 
ernmi'ni  optMulions  so  that  every  cltnen 
In  rvcry  walk  of  life  can  understand 
what  IOCS  on  and  which  way  \\i*  Gov- 
rrnment  i.«  hendinti  It  typical  of  the  ef- 
fU'iont,  biHine.voiikr.  liberal  pro|iram  of 
leulAlation  which  has  marked  tht  ad- 
mlnlstration  of  the  great  Governor  of 
New  York, 

The  poitlon  of  Governor  Dtwty'i  prtsi 
release  follows: 

Oovernor  Dewty  will  recommend  to  ths 
legislature  an  amendment  to  the  ttate  In- 
come tax  law  which  will  permit  the  most 
sweeping  ilmpltncstlon  of  taxpsytt  returns 
In  the  aa-year  history  of  the  tax. 

As  a  reiult,  tht  New  York  State  Income 
tax  returns  nf  many  taxpayers  next  year 
mny  bs  a  form  no  blfttr  than  a  post  card 
which  can  be  filled  out  In  leas  thah  5  min- 
utes. 

Tht  sroi*ndmtnt,  which  would  strip  Incomt 
tax  reporting  for  at  least  a  million  tsx> 
payers  tut  he  barest  of  fundamentals,  •  •  • 
will  make  possible  the  use  of  a  proposed  In* 
come  tax  rnrd  return,  the  slse  of  an  ordinary 
bank  check,  for  all  taxpayers  who  hsvt  ln> 
corns  from  only  sslsrlta  or  wages,  commli- 
stons,  dividends  and  Interest,  It  la  estu 
mattd  at  least  40  percent,  or  about  1.000,000 
taxpayers,  will  bt  sblt  to  ust  tht  stort  card 
form. 


The  new  form,  which  will  be  Inaugurated 
next  year  If  the  amendment  Is  enacted,  calls 
for  only  a  half-dozen  figures.  The  entries  to 
be  made  would  be: 

1.  Your  Income  as  employee. 

2.  Your  dividends  and  Interest.  If  any. 

3.  Your  deduction  (10  percent  of  No.  1 
and  No.  2  up  to  $500) . 

4.  Your  exemption. 

5.  Your  taxable  balance  (the  difference 
between  the  total  of  No.  1  and  No.  3,  and  the 
tulal  of  No.  3  and  No.  4). 

6.  Your  tax — computed  at  the  regular  rates 
by  a  simple  percentage  calculation. 

It  will  be  a^i  easy  as  that. 

The  new  card  form  will  be  Identified  as 
Optional  Form  200.  taking  the  place  of  tht 
present  i-page  Optional  Form  200  introduced 
In  1044  as  a  preilmlnHry  measure  of  simpli- 
fication. 

Savings  in  administrative  coats,  resulting 
from  additlonnl  revenue  and  more  thorough 
einctency  and  8IH^tdler  audit,  are  expected  to 
ofT^et  any  revenue  loss  which  might  other- 
wise result  from  the  10-percent  provision. 

Use  of  the  card  forms  will  permit  mecha- 
nization of  several  administrative  operations 
and  partlnl  mechanization  of  others,  all 
made  possible  by  recent  developments  In  tht 
design  of  tabulating  equipment. 

The  proposed  short  form  will  be  used  by 
the  Tax  Commission  as  a  punch  card  which 
win  make  it  possible  to  mechanize  mailing 
of  forms,  processing  of  receipts,  alphabetiz- 
ing of  returns,  controls  over  Installment  pay- 
ments and  delinquency,  filing  and  various 
)>ookkeeplng  operations  Into  one  fully-lnte- 
grnted  system.  The  short  form  will  also  re- 
sult in  a  great  saving  of  time  now  spent  In 
the  audit  of  ttemlxed  deductions  on  returns 
and  will  eventually  free  more  space  for  ont 
of  the  most  crowded  bureaus  in  State  gov- 
ernment. 


Teltfram  of  Ukrainian-Amerkan  Relief 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  Nvw  ToaK 

IN  THI  H0U8I  or  RininiNTATIVIS 

Friday,  March  21,  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Bp«iker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
call  to  the  aitentinn  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  irlcgram  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  •  group  of  patriotic  cttlieni 
of  my  home  city  of  Ukrainian  origin, 
organisrd  as  the  Ukralnlan-Amcrtcan 
Relief  Committee: 

The  ftOO  Rochester  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  asarnibled  un  Mnrch  18  tu  honor  the 
memory  of  Ukrnlnlan  poet  Taras  Shevrt- 
henko,  express  herewith  their  fuUtst  sup- 
port of  your  new  American  pulley  to  support 
free  people  who  are  resisting  attempted  sub- 
jugation by  armed  mUiorltlts  or  by  ouuidt 
pressures.  We  earnestly  hops  that  in  pur- 
suing this  policy  tJnlted  Statta  will  take  Into 
consideration  tht  aaslsunct  to  Ukrainian 
ptople  in  their  struggle  to  work  out  thtlr 
dentiny  In  ihi-ir  own  w«y,  A  fret  Ukrsint 
will  be  stabilialnE  factor  in  Inttrnstlonal 
relations  and  wlU  bt  a  strong  bulwark 
against  tht  sprtad  of  a  totalitarian  com- 
munism, 

UXSAINIAN  AMiaiCAN 

Rsuxr  CoMMrrm, 
K.  fiMKVCMtrx,  Prfnidtnt. 
R.  PSTSTAY,  Jccrrtary. 
RocHnms.  N.  T. 
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The  Greek  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

)r  PXNNSTXVAMrA 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  21.  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post,  of  Fri- 
day, March  21.  1947,  by  Drew  Pearson, 
pertaining  to  the  Greek  situation: 

THE    WASHINQTON    MXRRY-OO-ROUNO 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

A  Lsttn>Amcrlcan  ambassador  was  talk- 
ing off  the  record  about  North  American 
diplomacy.  A  very  sage  diplomat  and  a  very 
good  friend  of  tht  United  States  of  Amtrlca, 
bt  spokt  frankly, 

"The  trouble  with  your  diplomats,"  -ht 
sold.  'Is  that  thty  expect  the  representa- 
tives of  other  countries  to  act  as  gentltmen. 
You  expect  them  to  be  Just  as  honest  as  you 
art.  Instead  they  are  tough,  shrewd,  some- 
times  very  dishonest  bargainers.  Yet  your 
diplomats  haven't  learned  bare-knuckle 
diplomacy." 

Early  in  tht  war.  tht  late  Frank  Knox,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  complained  of  tht 
same  thing.  Talking  to  a  small  group  of 
newsmen,  he  revealed  that  the  United  States 
was  not  exacting  postwar  terms  from  Its 
allies  during  tht  war.  Wt  were  waiting, 
llkt  perfect  genUtmtn  until  the  war  was 
over. 

Sumner  Wellet.  then  Under  Secrttary  of 
Stikte.  telt  the  same  way.  As  early  as  1942, 
the  hrat  year  ot  the  war.  Welles  be^an  set- 
Uhf  up  an  American  cumm>a»iun  tu  work  on 
tht  terms  of  tht  ptact.  Llkt  any  practical 
lawytr,  ht  btlltvtd  In  collecting  Unclt  Sam's 
(tts  while  his  cltsnt'B  tsars  wtrt  hot.  But 
he  was  ovtrrultd — and  lattr  kicked  out—by 
Cordtli  Hull. 

In  the  tiles  of  the  Senate  Ptu-etgn  Rela- 
tions Cominititt  U  a  signlilcnnt  letter  from 
Hull  Slating  that  tht  terms  of  ptart  must 
wait  until  tht  end  of  tht  war.  That  tragio 
mistskt  aecouuu  for  much  of  our  troubit 
today.  Pormtr  slliet,  thtlr  tears  no  longer 
hot.  thtlr  backa  nti  lunger  to  tht  wall  at 
■tailnirad,  and  the  gitamps  llysees  no  longsr 
patrolled  by  i>netuy  uruups,  are  In  no  moud 
to  bargain , 

The  only  rtastm  tur  crying  ovtr  spilt  milk 
at  this  tlint  Is  to  prevent  more  milk  from 
being  spilled.  And  st  tht  moment  wt  are 
•tnimtking  on  a  vital  ntw  chapter  uf  foreign 
puliiy.  npparently  without  Axtug  our  terms 
in  advance. 

Congress  setms  etrinin  tn  approve  tht 
Truman  ald«to-areeot  prupoeal-'Hs  it  should, 
Tht  chl|M  art  now  down  and  the  USA  is 
playing  tht  mttrnatlunal  gamt  for  kteps. 

However,  slnct  wt  art  going  into  this  cut* 
throat  game  with  our  eyes  open,  thtrt  art 
ctrtain  terms  Congress  tnuy  want  to  exact 
from  the  Rritlsh  snd  Oreek  aovernment»— 
In  advance.     Kert  art  soint  of  ihem: 

1.  Canctllailon  of  British  lunns  to  Orttoe, 
Borne  of  tht  Iomin  mndt  by  British  banks 
oarry  an  lntert»t  ratt  up  to  10  ptrotnt,  and 
have  conatltuted  one  of  tht  main  obligations 
of  tht  Qrtek  Oovorninent,  If  British  lusns 
srt  not  oanoeied  it  merely  meuns  that  Amer- 
ican taapayers  will  bt  paying  mieiost  to 
British  banks. 

a.  Exit  of  tht  oontrovtrslal,  Pasclst-mlndtd 
King  of  Qretee,  As  long  as  Oeorge  is  on  tht 
throne  Oreek  guerillas  will  never  surrendtr. 

8,  Orfanisatlon  of  a  middlt-of-the-road 
coalition  fovtrnment.  Some  of  tht  dtmo- 
cratic  Orttk  opposition  leaders  who  have 
rtcenily  oonferrtd  with  tht  Statt  Dtpart- 
mtnt  oottld  help  form  such  a  coalition. 


4.  Early  exit  of  the  British  Army  as  soon  as 
American-trained  Greeks  can  take  over. 

5.  Heavier  taxation  for  wealthy  Greeks. 
Thousands  of  wealthy  Greeks,  many  of  them 
living  abroad,  contribute  relatively  little  in 
taxes  to  their  government. 

Finally,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
pledge  we  took  as  s  memt>er  of  the  United 
Nations  gradually  to  transfer  the  American 
burden  in  Greece  to  the  United  Nations. 
While  the  United  NaUons  may.  not  be  Im- 
mediately equipped  to  unsnarl  the  Greek 
tangle,  once  the  United  States  has  unsnarled 
the  main  tangles,  the  UN  should  l>e  able 
to  Iron  out  the  rest.  Furthermore,  we  are 
obligated  to  consult  and  advise  with  the 
United  Nations.  This  should  l>egln  Imme- 
diately, together  with  word  that  the  UN 
should  get  ready  to  take  over  later. 

Not  only  does  the  Araerlcnn  taxpayer  not 
want  to  carry  the  Greek  burden  Indefinitely , 
but  the  United  Nations,  if  it  is  to  gain 
strenRth,  must  learn  to  use  Its  wobbly  legs — 
and   the   sooner   the   better. 

Fiorello  LaGusrdla  had  some  Interesting 
things  to  say  the  other  day  about  tht  taxing 
of  wealthy  Greeks.  Tslklnf^  to  friends,  the 
former  n^ayor  of  Ntw  York  told  how  he  had 
conferred  with  the  Premier  of  Greece  while 
in  Athens  and  proposed  to  him  that  the  thou, 
sends  of  wealthy  Greek's  llvin?  In  Egypt, 
North  Africa,  and  other  Mediterranean  sec- 
tors bear  some  of  the  biu'den  of  their  coun- 
Uy'B  plight. 

LnGunrdla  pointed  out  thst  these  Oreelu 
had  buUt  up  large  fortunes,  sometimes  at  tht 
expense  of  Greece,  though  living  outside  of 
Greece,  and  they  should  be  taxed.  The 
Greek  Premier,  however,  was  not  enthusiastic. 

"Money,"  ht  rtplitd,  "knows  no  national 
boundartts." 

That  ended  the  conversation. 

Few  people  reallKt  how  bitter  most  Greeks 
are  against  the  British.  Hsrt  Is  ont  Incident, 
told  by  an  American  UNRRA  worker,  which 
lUuUrates  why. 

After  the  British  took  over  Athens,  th^y 
imposed  a  curfew  requiring  all  Athenians  to 
bt  off  tht  strtets  after  7  p.  m.  Two  nights 
lattr,  m  front  of  tht  Acrupol  Palace  Hotel, 
whtrt  tht  UNRRA  mission  was  quartered,  a 
Qreek  peddler  hnd  mad<  a  salt— Just  befort 
T,  Beesuae  of  tnflatton.  the  counting  of  tlie 
paper  money  took  a  minute  or  so.  and  by  the 
time  the  petldler  had  gathered  up  hts  bun- 
dles. It  was  a  few  minutea  psat  7  p.  m. 

At  th'^t  mrmtnt  a  British  armored  ear 
eame  round  tht  corner,  liNRRA  w«>iker» 
were  hurrined  Ui  see  it  riddl*  the  peddler 
with  msohlne*|uu  buUeU  Ht  dieil  in  his 
trn<k«, 

Ncyra,— This  column  will  supply  the  name 
of  tht  Amtrloan  eyewitnrHs  to  this  trtgrdy 
to  sny  eommtttte  ot  Ciuvirtss  that  U  inter- 
tsted, 

Mere  are  other  tlluitrstlons  as  to  why  the 
Qreeka  hate  the  British .  all  given  by  Amtri- 
ram  ^vho  worked  In  Greece,  and  who  art 
avniliiblt  tor  oongressiomtl  testimony:  When 
tht  Nnsls  evacuated  Athens,  tht  British 
falltd  to  pursut  them.  Instead,  the  Brltlnh 
rtmalued  In  Athtnt  Itttlng  the  retiring  Gtr- 
man  armies  plllagt  and  burn  tht  country- 
Bldt.  This  was  whtn  tht  Naals  did  thtlr 
worst  damagt.  Whtn  tht  British  took  ovsr 
Athtni,  they  decreased  the  wage  paid  by  the 
Oermans  to  common  laborers  from  |1,40  to 
ll.SO,  slmultantously  increasing  the  price  ct 
Red  Cross  rations  from  M  to  00  cenu  for  MO 
calurlta.  The  British-controlled  Greek  Oov> 
eminent  has  largely  jupported  itself  by  sell- 
ing UNRRA  food,  in  turn  paid  for  by  Ameri- 
can taxpaytiB,  Ont  secret  report  to  UNRRA 
showtd  that  Grttk  Government  revenue  as 
of  Isst  November  cams  from  tht  following 
sources;  taxes,  4  percent;  import-export  du- 
ties, 1  ptroent;  excise  levies  on  tobacco,  8 
Stroent:  sslt  of  UNRRA  food  and  suppllts. 
S  ptrotnt.  About  80,000  Orttks  havt  been 
imprisoned  under  tht  ntw  "thought  control" 
law  which  makes  it  a  prison  offense  to  say 
A&ythtni  against  the  King. 


InTesti^ation  of  SnbTenire  Orf  anizatloiis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

« 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  Hia 

or  coLoaAoo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  21,  1947 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

-.0  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 

:include  the  following  Joint  memorial  of 

the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado: 

House  Joint  Memorial  4 

Whereas  Investigations  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  ActlTltits  of  the  House  of 
Rcpresenutlves  of  the  Congrees  of  tht  United. 
States  and  investigations  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  havt  disclosed  that 
'.here  are,  throughout  the  United  Slates  and 
within  the  borders  of  tht  State  of  Co'.orndo. 
certain  Individuals  and  organieatlons  thi^t 
have  as  their  gcal  and  for  their  purpose  the 
violent  and  forceful  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  Statta  and  tlit  State  of 
Colorado  and  the  destruction  of  the  system 
'}f  free  enterprise  which  Is  a  basic  part  of 
our  National  and  Sute  governments  and 
an  element  in  such  governments  which  is 
i:«sentlal  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  United  States 
iimd  the  State  of  Colorado;  and 

Whereas  such  Individuals  or  organtzattons 
Hire  in  many  InsUness  subsenrlent  or  faith- 
i\i\  to  or  connected  with  certain  foreign  gov- 
ttrnments;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  important  to  ascertain  and 
Insure  that  all  employets  of  the  United  Statta 
<:k)vernment  are  loyal  to  our  constitutional 
lorm  of  government,  and,  t)eeause  there  are 
iipparently  many  Federal  employttt  who  are 
inembers  of  subversive  groupt  and /or  ad- 
lierenu  to  their  subversive  doctrines.  theU- 
continued  emiluymeut  In  the  Federal  Oov- 
irnment  la  inimical  to  tlie  best  Intertsu  of 
the  United  Sutes  snd  the  State  of  Colorado 
iiAd  ths  ptoplt  thereof:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hout*  of  Jlepre»entsr(i>et 
<i  th»  Thirty-4ixth  Oenerat  A»ttmbfy  of  tht 
i'tott  0/  Colorado  {tht  Sfnate  nmcurnno 
^;ere4ii),  That  tht  General  Assembly  i4  the 
iiitate  of  Colorado  respectfully  meinorialiae 
the  Oongreas  of  tht  Unitrd  States  tu~ 

1.  Appropriate  sufflettnt  funds  fur  the 
ii^deral  Bvireau  of  InvesiigaUon  to  ooutluue 
I  la  effective  tnvesttgstions  snd  coTerage  of 
iubvti'sive  orgsniaatlons  and  ladlvMuala 
iiMklng  tt)  undermine  the  constltutlonM 
torm  of  loverumtnt  uf  tht  United  Btates, 

8.  Appruprlate  aufllrietit  funds  to  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Ua-Amtrican  Aetlvttiea  ot  the 
)i1uutt  oi  AMproaenutivea  of  tht  CongreM  of 
Hht  tJnited  Btatos  to  enable  such  eommltlee 
«o  continue  its  invtstlgatlons  aitd  e«poaure 
I  if  urganlaations  and  individuals  engaged  ta 
ull  forma  of  subversive  acilvltles,  whether 
^^ey  be  in  the  nature  of  eommuolam. 
I'ascism,  or  naaism,  and  to  publish  periodical 
t'eports  that  will  be  of  value  in  the  educa- 
tional campaign  to  overcome  tht  ooospla- 
oaacy  of  the  dtiaens  of  tht  United  Buiaa 
ooncerning  the  danger  of  tht  subvtrslve  ae* 
tivltlM  being  carried  on  in  our  midst, 

8.  Direct  and  authorise  the  investigatloa 
snd  removal  of  Federal  employees  who,  after 
osreful  Investigation  and  careful  weighing  of 
«vldtnce.  havt  been  found  to  be  of  doubtful 
loyalty  to  our  present  form  of  ounstitutioual 
fovarnment  in  order  that  all  Communists, 
Fascists,  and  their  sympuihlssrs  may  bt  re* 
moved  from  positions  In  the  Ftdtral  Oovern- 
ment  where  they  art  of  potential  danger  and 
aid  to  the  subvtrsivt  forots  at  work  seeking 
to  undtrmint  and  ovtrthrow  tht  Itgal.  con* 
stltutionsl  form  of  government  i^osently 
snjoyed  by  these  United  Btates  of  Amarioa; 
imd  be  it  further 
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Resolved.  That  a  ct^y  of  thJa  memoital 
forwarded  to  each  of  the  United  State* 
tors  and  RepresentatlTei  In  Congreaa 
the  8Ut«  of  Colorado,  eo  aa  to  urge 
Tlgoroui  support  In  accompllabing  xht 
oi  this  memorial. 

HoMxa  L.  PtAtaoM. 

Prciident  of  the  Seiiate. 
W.  C    Blah,  Secretary. 
William  AtiisoN  Caklson, 
tpeaker  of  the  House  of  Representat 
V.  C.  Cbawsmaw,  Chief  C 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERRO^ 

or  nrm  NAMraMiai 
XM  THI  HOU8I  OP  RBPRCSKIfTAliVW 

rndau.  March  21.  1947 
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Mr.  MERROW.    Mr.  8p«akrr. 
leave    to   fxtend    my    remarks 
RicoRD.  I  Include  therein  an  artlrl< 
the  Nrw  Hampahlre  Morning  Un 
March  18.  1047.  entitled  "Challc 
Burden": 

CMALLtNOI.   MOt  ItrUBKN 

Deatlny  U  certainty  pvishlitit  thr 
Btnies  awfulky  hard  fnr  n  Natlun  mad  * 
people  who  Just  want  to  be  left  alone 
the  pleasure*  of  postwar  ttltvlslon 
mechanical  wonders. 

The  collapae  of  the  BrltUh  Bmplrt 
the  United  States  with  a  very 
Immediate    problem.     There    are 
places  in  the  world  where  empty 
main  empty.    Someone  always  moves 
occupies  empty  spaces. 

Therefore,  it  Is  Impoastble  for  the 
States  simply  to  say  we  have  no 
what  happens  to  the  territories  w 
abandoned. 

It  la  quite  true  that  the  United  Su. 
not  want  to  be  an  empire  in  the 
Rome  or  England  were  empires. 

Tet,  If  we  do  not  assume 
these    lands    abandoned    by    Great 
there  Is  no  question  as  to  who  will 
leadership   there,   and   that  will   be 
They  will  Impose  on   these   lands  a 
which  Is  the  opposite  of  everything  w 
for.    and    they    will    use    these 
strengthen  them  in  their  attempt  a 
domination. 

Therefore,   there  Is  only  one 
That  Is  for  America  to  move  In.  and 
fast.     This  applies  to  Greece,  to 
to  the  Near  East.     It  applies  to 
applies  to  all  those  lands  where 
attempting   to  press  on   and   over 
destroy  the  Independence  of  small 

It  applies  also  to  the  backward 
auch  as  India  and  Africa.     In  thos« 
trtea  the  United  States  must  assume 
tkm  of  leadership. 

There  are  irany  Americans  today 
■tst    that    they   dislike    the    role    of 
building.     But  there  Is  a  distinct 
between  the  empires  of  Rome  and 
where  backward  countries  were 
the  lienefit  of  the  ruling  groups  of 
London. 

The    difference    Is    between 
leading      The    United    States    can 
leadership  all  over  the  world  withot^ 
Inatlng  the  areas  in  which  it  leads 

The  United  States  can  supply  t 
ntcal    and    financial    assistance 
make  these  backward  countries 
prosper.     Under    these   circumstance^ 
nations  will  follow  the  principles  o 
the  United  States  was  founded,  not 
they  are  forced  to  do  to  at  the  point  ( 
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but  because  our  way  is  demonstrated  to  them 
to  be  the  way  of  prosperity  and  happlnes*. 

In  that  sense,  this  can  Indeed  be  the 
American  century.  Seen  In  that  light,  the 
ccdlapse  of  the  British  empire  furnishes  ua 
not  with  an  additional  burden,  but  with 
additional  opportunity  to  show  what  the 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people  can  offer  to  all  mankind. 

W.  L. 
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Potential  Rctources  of  tbc  South 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA  j 

IN  THI  HOU8I  or  REPRESENT ATIVia 
Fridau.  March  21.  1947 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
cite  now  a  few  facta  t-xtracted  from  a 
recent  talk  by  the  A.nalstant  Attornpy 
Oi'neral  of  the  United  8tate«  In  a  dlacus- 
Hlon  of  the  potential  resources  of  our 
great  South.  The  Honorable  Wendell 
Bene  said  In  part: 

In  dlacuaslng  the  dUparlty  In  #cnnomlo 
conditions  which  works  to  the  detriment  of 
the  South.  I  want  to  make  cttat  at  the 
outset  that  U  Is  my  opinion  that  a  aaund 
national  economy  depends  on  the  vigor  of 
the  development  of  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  Is  not  a  question  of  building  up  one 
region  as  against  another.  It  is  rather  an 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  our  country  cnn- 
not  be  pr»sperous  If  nrtlficlal  and  unnatural 
Impediments  are  put  in  the  way  of  each 
region's  developing  to  the  fullest  Its  own  in- 
dustrial potential  Without  elabornttng  the 
point.  It  Is  my  belief  that  when  the  South  or 
the  Weet  are  not  permitted  the  maximum 
development  of  which  they  are  capable,  the 
East  and  the  North  also  suffer  In  the  long 
run. 

The  South  now  possesses  all  of  the  assets 
which  are  necessary  to  translate  opportunity 
Into  accomplishment.  Its  physical  resources 
are  prcfu-se  and  varied.  Its  soil  produces  a 
wide  range  of  agricultural  products  in  addi- 
tion to  those  such  as  cotton  and  tobacco 
in  which  It  leads  the  world.  Several  hun- 
dred types  of  commercially  valuable  minerals 
are  found  in  the  South — coal,  iron,  and 
bauxite  which  is  essential  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  aluminum,  asbestos,  zinc,  and  many 
others.  More  than  half  of  our  production 
of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  comes  from 
Southern  States,  and  nearly  all  of  such  Im- 
portant commcdities  as  phosphates  and 
sulfur.  The  South  has  abundant  water  re- 
sources and  highly  developed  roads  and 
navigation  facilities — and  as  the  basic  requi- 
site for  growth,  the  South  has  a  young  and 
abundant  supply  of  labor. 

In  contrast  with  this  ample  heritage  of 
raw  materials  and  people  are  the  practices 
and  accumulated  artificial  handicaps  which 
for  so  long  retarded  southern  development. 
Here  agam  there  is  no  need  to  recapitulate 
in  detail  the  story  of  eroded  soil,  too  often 
furrowed  more  by  neglect  than  by  use;  of 
unwisely  exploited  resources,  misdirected 
energies,  and  the  tragedy  of  waste  which  has 
depleted  so  much  of  our  national  wealth 
without  ret\irnlng  a  comparable  compensa- 
tion to  the  people.  All  of  us  know  too  well 
the  toll  which  such  conditions  may  take 
from  the  lives  of  those  who  live  in  an  area 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  economic  error. 
That  story  also  has  been  told  too  well  and 
too  bitterly  In  the  past,  both  in  the  lower 
standards  of  education  and  the  poorer  con- 
ditions of  health  that  have  afBicted  large 
sections.  These  same  factors  have  accounted 
tor  a  continuous  stream  of  migration  from 
the  Southern  Stata. 


Oar  Friends,  the  Filipinos 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  C.  JASPER  BELL 


ovaoaioina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  21.  1947 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  to  the  splendid  editorial  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  13  regarding 
the  slgnincance  of  the  recent  plebiscite 
vote  In  the  Philippines  In  which  the 
Philippine  people  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  Join  the  United  Statei  in  carrying  on 
our  mutual  friendship  through  the  medi- 
um uf  a  period  of  free  trade. 

Personally.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  vote  becau.se  the  Philippine  Trade 
Act  of  1946,  the  reason  for  the  plebiscite 
vote  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  was  ipon- 
sor«d  by  myself  In  the  Congress, 

The  Nt'w  York  Times  editorial  reads 

as  follows : 

rNiLirriNi  von 

The  Phllirpim'  p*'"?!*.  In  voting  In  an  over* 
whelmuiK  uttlrmnllun  for  the  no-called  par- 
ity amendment  to  their  coLstltutlon  giving 
cltlr«ns  of  the  United  States  equal  opportu- 
nity with  th  •  Filipinos  to  develop  the  natu- 
ral resources  and  public  utilities  of  the 
Islands,  have  given  evidence  of  political  ma- 
turity thnt  would  do  credit  to  any  electorate. 

The  demaRcgic,  easily  understandable  ar- 
gumtnts  were  all  on  the  other  side.  The  un- 
fortunate word  "exploitation"  was  used  In 
section  341  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Act, 
passed  by  the  last  Congress,  on  which  the 
parity  amendment  was  based.  Opponents  of 
the  amendment  did  not  overlook  that  oppor- 
tunity. The  arguments  for  parity  were  eco- 
nomic. Its  benefits  lie  considerably  in  the 
future.  Were  the  Filipinos  as  undisciplined, 
as  ignorant,  as  politically  immature  as  their 
detractors  would  have  the  American  people 
and  the  world  believe  they  are,  the  vote  would 
have  been  overwhelmingly  against. 

The  vote  really  was  of  considerably  more 
significance  than  Just  adoption  of  the  parity 
amendment.  It  was  a  reafllrmation  of 
friendship  for  the  United  States  and  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Filipinos'  belief  that  our  Gov- 
ernment and  individual  American  business 
firths  and  businessmen  will  deal  fairly  with 
them.  The  vote  also  Increases  the  political 
standing  of  President  Roxas.  The  size  of  the 
favorable  majority  was  a  personal  victory  for 
him.  He  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  Luzon  and  of  the 
southern  Islands  during  December  and  Janu- 
ary to  explain  the  amendment  and  urge  Its 
adoption.  It  should  encourage  him  to  press 
even  more  vigorously  his  program  of  rehabili- 
tation and  reform.  With  the  people  thus 
expressing  their  confidence  in  him,  he  may 
feel  strong  enough  to  do  a  needed  house- 
cleaning  in  his  administration. 

It  can  be  hoped  that  the  vote  on  parity 
will  spur  the  War  Damage  Commission,  now 
in  Manila,  to  greater  action  than  has  been 
shown  to  date  (more  than  2  years  after  the 
freeing  of  Manila  not  a  cent  has  yet  been 
paid)  and  also  that  it  will  Impress  the  United 
States  Congress  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
Philippine  Republic  we  have  a  sober,  loyal. 
Intelligent  far  eastern  friend  that  should  be 
helped  in  the  solution  of  its  many  great  and 
pressing  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent  press  state- 
ment Hon.  Frank  A.  Waring,  Chairman 
of  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion, hailed  the  vote  as  a  "victory  for  the 
Philippine  people  because  it  should  ea- 
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courage  private  capital  In  the  United 
States  to  aid  In  the  development  of 
Philippine  Industries  to  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned."  He  cited  the  early 
history  of  the  United  Slates  when  British 
capital  played  a  similar  role  In  develop- 
ing United  States  economy,  and  com- 
mented that  the  building  of  the  Erie 
Canal  which  opened  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory was  a  case  In  point. 

Chairman  Waring  has  advised  me  that 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission, 
authorized  by  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1946  to  pay  war  damages  In 
the  amount  of  $403,000000  to  private 
claimants  and  $57,000,000  on  public- 
property  claims  of  the  Philippine  Oovorn- 
ment.  has  advanced  $1,000,000  to  that 
Oovornmcnt  on  a  $10,000,000  program 
providing  for  urgent  work  on  ho«pliH'i 
and  other  e.vsentlal  buildings.  In  addl> 
tion.  the  Commlaalon  expects  to  pay  lo 
private  clalmantt  a  total  of  about  $10. 
000  000  b:fore  July  1. 

The  Commlaalon  began  to  receive 
claims  on  March  1.  and  Chairman  War- 
ing ha.i  advlred  me  that  the  speed  of 
payment  of  claims  would  depend  on  the 
submiaalon  and  processing  of  properly 
clocumented  claims. 

While  only  $10,000,000  U  currently 
available  for  these  payments  to  private 
claimants,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
Congreaa,  realialng  the  very  important 
role  the  Philippines  will  play  in  far  east- 
ern affairs  and  their  importance  because 
of  trade,  will  appropriate  the  additional 
funds  authorlTiod  already  by  law  to  carry 
out  this  e^entlal  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 


Greece  and  Tnrkey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  KHODE  ISUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  21.  1947 

Mr.    FORAND.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  already  granted  me.  I  include  the 
following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  in  support  of  President  Tniman's 
position  relative  to  Greece  and  Turkey : 
Resolution  commending  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  his  forthright 
action  in  favor  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
in    order   to   permit   the   countries   to  be 
strong  In  their  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
communism 

Whereas  upon  March  12.  1947.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  called 
on  the  Nation  to  devote  money,  materials, 
and  military  skUl  to  halt  the  world  march 
of  communism,  specifically  requesting  $400,- 
000.003  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  la  threatened  by  terrorist  ac- 
tivities of  a  militant  minority  spearheaded 
by  communists:  and 

Whereas  the  President's  address,  an  event 
of  the  first  magnitude,  calls  unmistakably 
/  foi  action  which  will  launch  the  United 
States  on  a  new  and  positive  foreign  policy 
of  world-wide  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  order;  and 

Whereas  this  is  a  matter  at  such  signifi- 
cance that  it  transcends  all  political  party 
lines  as  evidenced  by  the  immediate  support 
of  the  President's  action  by  the  influential 


Senator  ArrBtJ*  H.  Vandenbbig,  preaidlng 
officer  of  the  Senate  and  chairman  of  its  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  who  made  the 
SkC^ment: 

"We  cannot  fall  to  back  up  the  President 
at  such  an  hour  even  though  many  critical 
details  remain  to  be  settled  in  consultation 
With  Congress  ":  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolt>ed.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Planutlons  now  commends  the  President  of 
the  United  Sutes  of  America  for  his  forth- 
right action  In  favor  of  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  in  order  to  permit  the  countries  to 
be  strong  in  their  effort*  to  stem  the  tide  of 
communism,  since,  as  he  said,  "totalitarian 
re;;lme«  linpoted  on  free  peoples  undermine 
the  foundations  of  tntematlonnl  pence  and 
hence  the  security  of  the  Unlt«d  S.ntea";  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senators  and  Rtprtient* 
atlvcs  from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Conereis 
of  the  United  StatM  be  and  they  are  ear- 
nestly requested  to  support  the  President  In 
his  unfaltering  tnunriatlon  of  a  new  foreign 
policy;  and  the  Secretary  of  Bute  of  Rhode 
Island  It  hereby  authorlwd  and  directed  to 
transmit  to  them  and  to  the  Prealdant  of  the 
United  Btatas  of  America  duly  eertlfled  ccpies 
of  this  rwotutlon. 


Tbit,  Too,  Win  Make  Joe  Sta'h  Snidctr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MINNESOTA 

IM  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVS8 
Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Fairmont  Daily  Sentinel  of  Fainnont, 
Minn.,  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  workers: 

THIS,  TOO,  WILL  MAKE  JOt  STTALIN  SNICKn 

Two  major  agricultural  activities  in  this 
area,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Nation,  are 
dependent  upon  imported  labor. 

They  are  the  canning  and  sugar-beet 
Industries. 

Both  require  Imported  lalKirers,  usually 
from  Mexico.  In  part  from  the  West  Indies, 
for  the  tilling  and  harvesting  of  these  spe- 
cial crops. 

Nationals  from  these  foreign  parts  have 
been  permitted,  under  treaties  and  at  some 
expense  to  the  taxpayers,  to  come  to  this 
country,  work  a  few  months  at  good  wages, 
then  take  their  earnings  and  themselves  back 
home. 

"Unfair  to  free  American  labor,"  screams 
the  labor  trust  and  demands  of  Congress 
that  the  practice  be  stopped. 

It  had  been  contemplated  to  put  up  the 
gate  July  1,  1947,  but  on  a  showing  that  this 
would  be  the  same  as  shutting  off  the  labor 
supply  for  the  entire  approaching  growing 
season.  Congress  now  considers  January  1. 
1948,  as  the  terminal  date. 

"Without  this  outside  labor  we  would  not 
be  able  to  produce  the  crops  that  enable  us 
to  operate,"  say  the  canners  and  sugar 
refiners. 

Strange,  but  there  are  certain  types  of  es- 
sential work  that  dignified  American  work- 
Ingmen  refuse  to  perform,  even  If  our  na- 
tional economy  depends  on  it.  Hand  working 
and  harvesting  the  canning  and  beet  crops 
are  under  this  embargo. 

American  workmen  are  "too  uppity."  as 
Aunt  Hannah  used  to  say,  to  do  this  work. 
Then  they  crab  about  getting  those  who  are 
efficient,  and  glad  to  do  it,  to  come  in  from 
foreign  countries. 


Of  eotirae  we  have  a  llmltad  aui^y  of  cur 
own  labor  for  these  purposes,  but  there  are 
not  nearly  enough  "Okies"  to  go  around. 
When  they  do  go  to  work  the  unions  get 
busy  and  organise  them  and  demand  wagM 
and  conditions  that  cannot  l>e  met. 

It's  a  tough  situation,  especially  in  tti  ad- 
mission that  our  own  people  cannot,  or  will 
not,  manpower  industry  MMntial  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  own  economy. 

Perhaps  there  is  poetic,  but  painful.  Jus- 
tice In  the  alt  nation.  If  with  all  our  poten- 
tial abundance  we  will  not  do  th?  work  in- 
volved or  let  anyone  else  do  It,  let's  malnuin 
our  dignity  as  wt  starve  to  death. 

The  big  oanning  factonaa  here  In  PalnxMrnt 
m\j  they  cannot  produce  the  needed  eropa 
this  year  without  dependence  on  Imported 
labor,  Oongreas  will  probably  give  the  nee- 
uoary  reUef  (or  this  one  •csaon.  After  that, 
what? 


GrtdM  M  the  Pvblic  Domahi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

ov  oomasao 
IN  THI  HOUSB  OF  RC?RS8INTATIVIt 

Friday.  March  21.  1947 

Mr.  RILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 

include  the  foUowtng  jalnt  memorial  of 

the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado: 

Senate  Joint  ICemcrial  a 

Whereas  the  tinlted  Sutes  Forest  Service 
Is,  in  eUeet  and  without  suOcient  congres- 
sional authorization,  dlcUtorially  exercising 
legislative  and  jueUdal  functions  in  regard 
to  gracing  on  the  National  Forests,  Instead  of 
limiUng  iuelf  to  the  administration  of  the 
f^irests;  and 

Whereas  a  general  grazing  reduction  pro- 
gram cf  from  30  to  50  percent  has  teen 
announced  by  forest  officiils,  and  if  such  pro- 
gram is  put  into  efl^ect.  It  will  work  a  great 
hardship  on  and  Jeopardise  the  stabUlty  of 
the  users  of  the  National  Forests;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  members  of  this  body  that  the  Graz- 
ing Service,  which  is  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  other  Federal  grazing  lands 
and  which, Is  fxinctlonlng  under  a  clearly  de- 
fined law  recently  enacted  by  Congress,  is 
exercising  a  more  practical  ai^lication  of 
C3nservation  and  Is  giving  the  users  a  fairer 
adjudication  of  grievances  and  more  security 
cf  tenure  and  general  stabUlty;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Creneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
(the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
herein).  That  It  respectfully  memorializes 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
EiU  investtgaU<m  of  conditions  existing  in  con- 
nection VTlth  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  to  the  end  that  legislation  may 
be  formulated  which  will  remove  ex^st.ng 
evils  and  give  all  areas  of  Federal  land  fcr 
grazing  purposes  uniform,  reasonable,  and 
just  treatment:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memcn-ial  be 
forwarded  to  each  of  the  X7nited  States  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
i;he  State  of  Colorado,  so  as  to  urje  their 
\igorous  support  in  accomplishing  the  pur- 
)x>Ee  of  this  memorial. 

Homa  L.  Pearson, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
W.  C.  Bi^ot, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Wm.  Aleion  Caslson, 

Speaker  of  ttie  House. 
,  V.  C.  Ceawshaw, 

Chief  Clerk. 
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Control  of  Export  Wheat  ?n  es 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAR^ 
or 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBER 


or  Norm  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AtTTVES 

Friday.  March  21.  1947 

Speaker 


g3 

ipU 
Rr« 


fir 


01  t 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr. 
cording  to   an  item   appearing 
Washington  Post  under  dale  o 
20   we   were   advised   that    the 
States.  Canada,  and  Australia  a 
a   maximum   price   of   $1  80   fo 
grains  in  the  world  export  mark 
price.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  SI. 25 
price  wheat  reached  in  Ciiicago 
the  day  before  the  break. 

The  same  Item  further  advise; 
Argentina,  enother  country 
wheat -producing,   refused   to 
with  other  three  members  of  ti 
national  Wheat  Board.    It  mi 
teresting  to  observe  also  that 
not  even  attend  this  meeting. 

The  article  further  advises  us 
addition  to  the  top  of  $1.80  fo 
wheat,  the  three  English-speaking 
bers  agreed  on  a  floor  of  $1.25 
in  world  export  markets.    Thi 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  carried 
State  Department  by  and  with 
sent  of  the  Department  of 
I   ask    the   question   of    this 
Where  does  the  Departmen*  of 
tare  find  its  authority  to  make 
agreement? 

Is  the  Department  of 
conjunction  with  other  nations 
up  an  international  OPA? 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent 
about  cartels.    They  have  been 
to  in  many  political  campaigns, 
rea.'-onable  to  assume  that  by 
ment.  we  are  taking  the  first 
direction  of  an  international 
sofar  as  wheat  Is  concerned? 

As  one  who  comes  from  a 
major  product  of  which  is  w 
naturally  concerned  as  to  what 
low  this  proeram  announced 
it  not  reasonable  to  assume  th 
Department  of  Agriculture  exerc 
authority  in  the  establishment 
national  cartels  of  wheat,  that 
probably   find   ourselves   travel 
ther  down  the  road,  and  in 
of  time,  by  international 
international  cartels,  we  will 
selves  confronted  with  the 
specific.     govemmental-directe< 
ment  of  wheat  acreage? 

If  we  are  to  engage  in  the^e 
tices.  T  am  concerned  lest  we 
stroy  completely  our  coveted  s 
free  enterprise  and  representaiiv 
emment  in  the  United  States 
are  to  stand  sponsor  for  a 
this  kind,  which  is  in  fact  an 
tkmal  cartel,  are  we  not 
prmctice  ourselves  which  we 
nounce  on  the  part  of  other 
and    particularly    other 
which  we  have  recently  been  at 

Can  there  be  any  connection 
President's  recent  requesv  for 
of  his  war  powers  to  control 
exports  from  the  United  StatH 
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whole  plan  smacks  of  regimentation  of 
production  and  prices.  Add  to  this  the 
control  of  exports  and  we  will  find  our- 
selves under  an  economic  dictatorship 
governed  by  a  system  of  international 
cartels. 

It  is  my  suggestion.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  come  here 
representing  States  that  are  producers 
of  wheat  in  this  Nation  should  meet  at 
an  early  hour  and  demand  an  investi- 
gation to  determine  from  where  the  au- 
thority now  so  largely  exercised  by  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  emanates. 


Our  New  World  Role  I 
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HON.  KENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or   LoriSIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20. 1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speakier,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarki  in  the  Rec- 
CRD.  I  wish  to  include  herewith  a  copy 
of  an  editorial  from  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Parish  News,  of  Jennings.  La.,  of  date 
March  17,  1947,  as  follows: 

OCR  NEW  W3RLD  ROLK 

Those  who  hoped  this  Nation  jcould.  like 
It  did  after  the  First  World  War.  go  back  to 
normalcy,  are  now  sadly  disillusioned.  Na- 
tionally and  Internationally  speaking,  noth- 
ing will  ever  be  sj  it  was  and  gone  are  the 
splendid  days  of  the  old  self-security  and 
Isolation  of  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Nationally,  Uncle  Sam's  neck  is  out  Inter- 
nationally like  the  turkey's  on  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  block. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  axe  In  Euro- 
pean politics  up  to  our  necks  bv  a  decision 
which  wiU  probably  be  made  at  Washington 
this  week.  That  is  our  role  to  be  played  in 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Rerile  the  British  Empire  as  you  will  and 
cuss  out  the  imperialism  of  John  Bull,  sooner 
or  later  you  will  conclude  we  were  well  sit- 
uated in  our  fine  old  Isolation  and  the  secu- 
rity between  the  two  seas,  as  long  as  His 
Majesty's  Fleet  and  Government  controlled 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

But.  sad  as  It  is.  the  British  Empire  Is 
fading  and  yoi'  don't  need  a  ghost  to  come 
out  of  his  grave  to  tell  you  that.  India  is 
promised  her  freedom  in  1948  and  the  British 
frankly  tell  us  now  she  can  no  longer  carry 
on  her  commitments  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  our  Govern- 
ment is  taking  a  stout  stand  against  com- 
munism. The  inference  is  that  only  America 
Is  left  to  bolster  the  Greeks  and  take  over  the 
old  English  commitments.  If  this  is  true  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  God  forbid  the  next 
specter  to  rise — that  of  asking  us  to  take 
over  and  settle  the  Holy  Land  issues  between 
Arabs  and  Jews. 

You  know  the  steps — they  h$ve  become 
familiar  during  the  last  7  years:  First,  let  the 
United  States  agree  In  principle— then  make 
a  loan — then  sell  goods  and  arms,  next  bring 
the  goods  and  arms  to  the  trouble  spot — 
then  send  American  troops  and^after  that 
the  deluge. 

Root  of  the  trouble  Is  that  we  have  become 
a  rich  Nation — a  creditor  Nation — that  is 
the  difference  between  us  at  the  turn  of  the 
centtiry  and  now.  Then  we  were  stUl  debt- 
ors— England  was  the  creditor — and  we 
worked  hard  and  paid  our  debts  while  Eng- 
land was  the  creditor,  not  only  here  but  for 
the  whole  world,  had  to  snap  the  whip  to 
show  she  wanted  bar  money  back  and  In 


profits.  Now  we  take  over  the  British  role 
as  England  fades  from  a  first-  to  a  second- 
class  power.  Americans  don't  like  the  new 
role,  but  the  role  Is  here  and  we  are  afraid 
we  wUl  need  wiser  statesmen  than  we  have 
shown  yet  at  Washington.  We  have  the  bull 
by  the  tail  and  can't  let  go,  and  we  wUh  we 
had  never  got  Into  the  Ax. 


Is  the  Present  Caliber  of  Oar  Statesmen 
Sack  as  Would  Impel  Us  To  Have 
Confidence  in  Their  Ability  To  Manage 
the  Intricacies  of  World  Politics,  in 
V/hich  the  Stakes  Are  National  Life  or 
Death? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF  WEST  virc:nia 
IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  21.  1947 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  Parkers- 
burg  <W.  Va.>  News  by  Mr.  Herman  E. 
Gieske.  Mr.  Gieske  is  one  of  the  great 
editors  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  Presidents  proposal  in  regard 
to  Greece,  I  think  it  helpful  to  know 
something  about  what  the  people  back 
home  are  thinking. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MR.   TRUMAN'S    ADDRESS 

Uppermost  In  the  mind  of  every  patriotic 
American  today  will  be  the  grave  implica- 
tions of  President  Truman's  address  to  the 
Nation  yesterday.  He  asked  »400.000,000  to 
aid  Greece  and  Turkey  and  approval  of  the 
sending  of  American  military  personnel  to 
both  countries.  We  are  sorry  the  President 
did  not  mention  the  Dardanelles  by  name. 
But  that  clearly  must  be  what  he  meant 
when  he  said  "the  national  security  of  this 
country"  Is  Involved.  Turkey  flanks  the 
Dardanelles  Straits  on  one  side  and  Greece 
on  the  other.  It  Is  that  narrow  waterway 
which  Russia  has  coveted  through  the  cen- 
turies as  an  exit  from  the  Black  Sea.  into 
which  her  mighty  rivers  flow,  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. Russia  has  fought  fovir  unsuc- 
cessful wars  for  these  Straits,  the  last  one 
In  1914,  1915,  and  1916.  until  revc^utlon  over- 
threw her  tyrannous  government  In  1917. 

Thus.  Mr.  Truman's  address  Implies  no 
light  undertaking  for  the  United  States.  It 
means  that  we  intend  to  stand  guard  at  this 
key  water  bastion  over  which  nations  and 
empires  have  warred  almost  since  the  begin- 
ning of  man.  It  is  not  very  far  from  the  site 
of  Armageddon,  where,  according  to  Biblical 
prophecies,  the  last  battle  on  the  earth  will 
be  fought. 

It  means,  further,  the  putting  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  United  States  almost  upon 
the  very  frontier  of  that  mighty  nation  of 
ff.000,000  square  miles  and  198.000,000  popula- 
tion. It  means  forever  putting  behind  us 
the  farewell  warning  of  George  Washington 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  means.  In 
reality,  a  proclamation  that  the  United  States 
by  force  of  arms  and  money.  Intends  to  be- 
come a  second  Roman  Empire,  taking  over 
from  Britain  the  responsibilities  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations,  but  appar- 
ently sharing  few,  if  any.  of  the  assets. 

The  question  Is,  Do  the  American  people 
want  to  launch  upon  such  a  course  of  world- 
wide imperialism?  It  is  something  to  think 
about,  to  study  about,  and  read  about.    Is 
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the  present  caliber  of  our  statesmanship  such 
as  would  impel  us  to  have  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  manage  the  iotricacies  of  world 
politics,  m  which  the  stakes  are  national  life 
or  death? 

And  what  has  become  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, that  It  cannot  undertake  such  re8pon« 
BiblUtles?  Where  is  the  vaunted  Interna- 
tional police  force  that  was  supposed  to  take 
care  of  ]ust  such  situations? 

Further,  we  must  consider  whether  we  are 
strong  enotigh  to  undertake  such  responsl- 
bUities?  We  already  have  a  debt  of  $250,000.- 
000.000.  WiU  not  such  responslbUities  wreck 
the  American  standard  of  living,  lust  as, 
apparently,  it  has  wrecked  Britain's? 


United  States  Payments  for  Veterans  in 
State  Hones 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

_     or  coLoiuoo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  21,  1947 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

Include  the  following  joint  memorial  of 

the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado: 

House  Joint   memorial  8 

Whereas  the  Colorado  State  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Home,  in  providing  hospitalization 
and  domiciliary  care  for  disabled  Colorado 
veterans.  Is  relieving  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  Hospital  load  in  the 
State;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  sxich  care  has  Increased 
greatly  in  the  first  few  years,  now  averaging 
$735  per  capita  per  annum,  and  this  upward 
trend  In  cost  of  operation  appears  certain 
to  continue  for  several  years;  and 

Whereas  similar  homes  are  maintained  by 
17  other  States:  and 

Whereas  under  present  law,  the  Federal 
Government  allows  only  $300  p>er  annum  per 
capita  for  maintenance  of  veterans  In  State 
or  Territorial  homes,  and  grants  this  aid  only 
from  the  date  ellgibUity  of  the  veteran  is 
established,  rather  than  from  the  date  of 
admission :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  H  nue  of  Representativea 
of  the  Thirty-sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  (the  Senate  concurring 
herein),  That  the  Congress  and  Pres  dent  of 
the  United  States  are  hereby  respectfully 
memorialized  and  urged  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessary  to  increase  Fed- 
eral payments  for  care  r  disabled  veterans  in 
homes  maintained  by  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories from  t300  to  $500  per  annum  per  capita, 
and  to  provide  that  such  aid  shall  be  pay- 
able from  the  date  of  a  veteran's  admission 
if  he  is  determined  to  be  eligible  for  care  in 
a  Veterans  Administration  facility:  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
forwarded  to  the  Presdent  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Bepresentative  from  Colorado  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  .<^tates. 

HOM£K  L,  Peabson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Wm.  Albion  Caklson, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

W.  C.  BLAOt, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
V.  C.  Cbawshaw, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 


Let  G»Bcress  aad  AmericaH  People  Have 
WUkTrath 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or  KXMTUCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESraiTATTVES 

Friday.  March  21.  1947 

Mr.  ROBSION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
followiDg  is  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
from  Hon.  Ernest  T.  Weir,  president  of 
the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
dated  March  20.  1S47: 

PrrTSBUSCH,  Pa.,  March  20,  1947. 
The  HonoraMe  John  U.  BoasiOM, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Robston:  The  proposal  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  with  regard  to  Greece  and 
Tiuicey  confronts  the  United  States  with 
one  of  the  gravest  questions  In  Its  history. 

Acceptance  of  that  proposal  Involves  com- 
plete reversal  of  our  long-standing  policy 
in  foreign  affairs.  It  involves  intervention 
and  participation  in  and  responsibility  for 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  It 
Involves  an  economic  drain  on  the  people  of 
this  country  which,  from  a  relatively  small 
beginning,  may  proceed  to  an  extmt  which 
no  one  can  now  forcaee.  More  than  that, 
it  involves  employment  of  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States — again  apparently  on 
a  small  initial  scale  but  again  also  with  no 
predictable  limits.  It  projects  this  country 
directly  Into  the  complexes  of  t>oth  E'.irope 
and  the  Middle  East  under  circumstances 
which  may  well  lead  to  war. 

It  has  not  been  established  whv  It  is  to 
the  vital  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
take  this  step.  Nor,  if  it  can  be  conceded 
that  the  vital  interest  of  ovir  country  is 
actually  affected,  has  there  been  any  re\  ela- 
tion of  the  facts  in  this  situation  that  make 
hasty  action  imperative. 

All  that  the  Congress  or  the  people  have 
been  given  is  the  President's  assertion  that 
the  vital  interest  of  the  United  States  is 
involved  and  that  immediate  action  is  essen- 
tial And  the  President's  address  is  much 
more  remarkable  for  its  vagueness  and  resort 
to  generalities  than  for  any  light  It  has 
shed  on  the  reasons  for  making  it. 

As  a  matter  of  plain,  common  sense,  how- 
ever serious  the  straits  of  Greece  and  Tuikey. 
they  cannot  become  too  much  worse  In  the 
time  that  will  be  required  for  the  open  and 
thorough  discussion  of  this  situation  which 
alone  can  give  the  American  people  the  op- 
portunity to  know  what  they  are  being  asked 
to  do,  what  the  material  cost  will  Yte.  aid 
what  commitments  of  other  natures  are  to 
be  made  in  their  name. 

It  Is  the  plain  duty  of  Memt)ers  of  Con- 
gress to  prevent  hasty  action,  to  insist  that 
all  the  facts  are  made  known,  to  see  that 
these  facts  are  laid  ttefore  the  paople  in 
understandable  term::,  and,  finally,  to  take 
action  In  the  light  of  the  facts  and  the  ex- 
pressed   will    of    the   people. 

Members  of  ConnrcES  can  serve  no  good 
purpose  by  premature  and  Ul-consldered 
statement*  of  opinion.  Such,  for  instance, 
as  the  one  attributed  to  Senator  Vandeneerg 
to  the  effect  that  "we  mtist  uphold  the  hands 
of  the  President."  Certainly,  our  history 
gives  abundant  evidence  that  President's  can 
make  mistakes.  The  welfare  of  the  country 
is  always  a  consideration  of  far  greater  mo- 
ment than  support  of  the  President  in  either 
national  or  international  affairs. 

Twice  in  a  single  generation  our  coimtry 
has  become  involved  in  the  wars  of  others. 
In  each  case  the  American  people  endured 
the  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  war  for  lofty 
Ideals,    m  neither  case  have  they  seen  those 


ideals  reallBed.  Oa  the  contrary,  this  oofuntry 
emerged  from  each  war  w*eaker  than  It  en- 
tered, and  aft«r  each  war  the  world  in  gen- 
eral was  In  a  worse  condition  than  before. 
We  lost  men  and  wealth,  we  exhausted  Irre- 
pleoeable  natural  resources,  and  we  bred  con- 
ditions that  catned  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion and  doubt  among  the  American  people 
concerning  their  principles  of  government 
and  way  of  life. 

Intrinsically,  we  are  a  weaker  Nation  today 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  We  appear 
strong  only  by  contract  with  a  prostrate 
world.  In  this  weakened  condition  are  we 
now  to  embark  on  a  new  adventure  about 
which  we  know  nothing,  but  which  may  lead 
first  to  war,  and,  second,  to  the  final  de- 
moralization of  the  world  and  the  <UEap- 
pearance  of  the  slightest  hope  for  an  orderly 
society? 

The  two  World  Wars  caused  the  virtual 
destruction  of  the  great  British  Empire.  Is 
that  not  a  sufficient  example  to  make  us 
pause  bsfcre  starting  down  a  road  which  may 
lead  to  the  same  end? 

The  President  said: 

"Tbo-e  is  no  other  country  (except  Uie 
United  States)  to  wbich  democratic  Oreece 
can  turn." 

What  does  this  statement  mean?  That  no 
other  country  cares  anything  about  Greece 
as  a  democratic  cotuitry?  That  no  other 
country  cares  enough  to  help  alleviate  the 
physical  want  of  her  people?  Or  that  no 
other  country  has  the  resources  to  extend 
aid? 

Under  any  interpretation,  the  Implication 
of  the  President's  words  are  far-reaching. 
There  are  2,C03,000,000  people  in  this  world. 
Out  of  this  number  can  the  140.000.000  peo- 
ple who  comprise  our  Natkm  t>e  the  only  ones 
who  can  assume  the  burdens  of  weaker  coun- 
tries? Is  it  a  practical  possibility?  If  so, 
can  we  do  It,  or  even  attempt  to  do  it.  with- 
out destroying  ourselves? 

The  President  said : 

"The  United  States  contributed  •Ml.OOO,- 
000,000  toward  winning  World  War  n.  This 
is  an  Investmoit  in  world  freedom  and  World 
peace." 

Where  is  the  freedom  and  where  is  the 
peace?  Is  the  world  we  have  today  the  kind 
of  a  return  on  investment  that  Justifies  .he 
beginning  of  a  new  outpouring  of  funds? 

The  President  said: 

"The  assistance  that  I  am  recommending 
tot  Greece  and  Turkey  amounts  to  little  more 
than  (me-tenth  at  1  percent  of  this  Invest- 
ment." 

Does  the  President  or  anyone  else  think 
for  a  moment  that  the  amount  he  propoces 
will  t>e  the  whole  amount?  Obviously,  $400,- 
003,000  wUl  be  only  the  start.  It  wUl  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  millions  and  billions  in  thcs: 
countries  and  In  other  countries  which,  with 
Greece  and  Turkey  as  precedents,  will  make 
claims  on  our  generosity. 

The  President  said: 

"The  very  existence  of  the  Greek  state  is 
today  threatened  by  the  terrorist  activities 
of  several  thousand  armed  men,  led  by  Com- 
munists." 

If  a  government  is  so  weak  that  it  cannot 
cope  wiih  several  thcusr.nd  armed  men  tinder 
any  leadership,  there  is  reason  to  conclude: 
(1 )  That  if  many  cf  the  people  of  the  country 
do  not  actually  sympathize  with  the  several 
thoussnd  they  at  least  do  not  care  mtich  one 
way  or  the  other  and,  (2)  ther;  is  little  that 
an  outside  power  can  do  to  aid  suet*  a  govern- 
ment. 

If  we  take  this  action  in  Greece,  we  wUl  In 
effect  say  to  Rutsla.  "We  are  opposed  to  com- 
munism and  intend  to  help  the  Governments 
Oi"  Greece  and  Turiey  oppose  it."  Under  the 
circumstances,  is  not  Russia  likely  to  reply, 
"You  are  free  to  do  that,  but  If  you  do,  we  will 
take  measures  of  our  own  to  support  com- 
munism." It  must  he  remembered  that  Rus- 
sia has  many  means,  short  of  war.  to  foster 
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the  apread  of  communism:   many 
fact,  then  we  have  to  oppose  it 
as  the  Idea  Is.  we  must  also  realize  that 
people    In    countries   throughout    the 
look  with  lavor  on  communism  and  re 
as  a  superior  form  of  government 
own  country,  we  have  a  communist 
ment  whte:h  Is  far  from  large,  yet 
UtUc  we  can  do  to  halt  Its 
some  of  our  people.  You  cannot  stop 
lltlcal  growth  any  more  than  you 
a  religious   growth — particularly    by 
force.     And  the  adventure  in  Greece, 
ever  lu  other  aspecU.  Is  basically  a 
force. 

At  Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam 
ments  were  made  for  ths  American 
without    their   knowledge   or    consent 
crecy  was  excused  by  those  who 
It  on  the  ground  that  it  was  essential 
•ecvuity.     Yet  there  Is  little  doubt  todak 
those   secret    deals.    In    which    a    few 
around  a  table  played  with  the  dest 
nations,  were  important  causes  of  the 
present  condition.     There  Is  no  excuse 
not  even  a  lame  one — for  asking  the 
can  people  to  moye  blindfolded  and 
Into  a  situation  of  most  serious 
Certainly,  the  time  has  come  to  end 
diplomacy. 

The  urgency,  the  need  for  haste 
President    so   strongly    emphasized 
artificial  quality.     It  smacks  of  the 
of  the  high-powered  salesman 
cepted  Greece  as  a  responsibility  durl 
after  the  war.     Admitting  that  Brltai 
nomic  condition  is  unhealthy,  why 
suddenly   become  absolutely   impossi 
her  to  continue  that   responsibility 
the  ouUide  date  of  March  31— Just 
after  the  President's  address?     WouU 
aln   collapse   If   she  stayed   in   Greec< 
April  30  or  May  31?     Or  was  an 
mediate  date  selected  to  force 
act  before  they  could  think? 

Although  it  has  been  mentioned 
passing,  the  thing  of  paramount 
In   this  entire  matter  to  the  United 
and  her  people  is  the  Interest  of  the 
States — not  only  the  Immediate 
also   long-range  Interest.     Certainly 
not  in  the  Interest  of  this  country  to 
step,  then  there  can  be  no  other  good 
for  It  In  Greece.  Etirope.  the  Middle  " 
elsewhere      With  Its  present  huge 
the  other  weakening  Influences  of 
the  United  States  should  regard  an 
mitment  with  caution.     This  caution 
be  doubled  and  redoubled  In  the 
step  as  grave  as  that  Into  Greece  with 
Implications  of  a  continuing  economi 
If    not    the    actual    threat    of    anoth^ 
Might  not  the  United  States  best 
tlon  to  the  world  be  the  rebuilding 
own  strength  so  that  she  can.  In  fact 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  free 

These  questions  should  be  resolved 
we  take  an  action  which  may  prove 
costly  gamble.     Today,  the  American 
do  not  have  the   information   on 
base  either  support  or  rejection  of  th( 
dent's    proposal.     Congress    alone 
power,  and  It  must  exercise  that  powei 
that  the  people  get  the  facta — all 
Sincerely  yours. 
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Mr.  Weir  is  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  and  industrialists  of  the  Nation 
can  be  safely  said  that  he  is  not 
pathy  with  communism.    He 
Congress  of  the  danger  to  our 
if  we  should  embark  upon  the  pioposal 
of  the  President  to  send  militaiy 
civilian  personnel  together  with 
supplies  and  other  supplies  to  " 
Turkey.     His  letter  indicates  that 
given  the  President's  new  foreign 
most     careful     consideration 
opinion,  he  very  wisely  urges  th 
gress  and  the  American  people 
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move  into  this  new  field  blindfolded  or  in 
haste. 

No  effort  should  be  spared  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  have  brought  to  light  all  of  the  facts. 
In  my  opinion,  neither  the  Congress  nor 
the  American  people  have  sufflcient  in- 
formation to  apprise  them  fully  of  what 
this  venture  may  mean  to  thfm  and  to 
our  children.  No  one  has  more  con- 
sistently and  vigorously  opposed  com- 
munism than  I  have.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  Communists  in  Greece 
are  not  as  great  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  this  Nation  as  Communists  in  key 
pxjsitions  in  our  own  Government,  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation,  or  Communi.sts  who  have 
penetrated  every  activity  in  our  country. 
What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  administrations  in  this 
respect? 

By  all  means,  let  us  get  busy  and  clean 
house  in  the  United  States.  Some  public 
officials  in  high  places  in  our  own  Gov- 
ernment have  recognized  the  Communist 
Party  and  their  right  to  seek  and  hold 
pubhc  office.  We  have  been  pouring  lit- 
erally billiofis  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  into  countries  dominated  and 
controlled  by  Communists  and  allegedly 
with  the  backing  of  Russia.  Why  send 
our  Navy,  Army,  supplies,  and  money  to 
Greece  while  coddling  the  Communists 
in  this  country  and  in  other  countries? 
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llie  Closed  Shop 


and  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Res(Aved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
(the  house  of  representatives  concurring 
herein).  That  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Colorado  are  hereby  u:g2d 
to  vote  for  the  passage  of  legislation  designed 
to  remedy  and  correct  the  unfair  practices 
resulting  from  the  closed  shop,  so  that  no 
person  shall  be  denied  employment  because 
of  membership  In  or  affiliation  with,  or  resig- 
nation or  expulsion  from  a  labor  organiza- 
tion or  because  of  refusal  to  Join  or  affiliate 
with  a  labor  organization;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives from  the  State  of  Colorado  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

HoMEX  L.  Pearson, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

W.  R.  Blair. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Wn.LtAM  Albin  Carlson. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

V.  C.  CXAWSHAW,  . 

Chief  Clerk.  ' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  Hill 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  21,  1947 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 

include  the  following  joint  memorial  of 

the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  6 

Whereas  there  are  now  pending  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  various  pro- 
j>osala  designed  to  remedy  the  unfair  prac- 
tices resulting  from  the  operation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  which  deprive 
persons  who  are  willing  and  desire  to  work 
from  securing  employment  unless  and  until 
they  have  become  members  of  labor  unions; 
and 

Whereas  the  recent  national  coal  strike 
afforded  a  vivid  and  striking  illustration  of 
the  hardships.  Inconveniences,  and  suffer- 
ings that  are  caused  by  the  closed  shop  and 
by  monopolistic  practices  of  labot  unions; 
and 

Whereas  ntimerous  specific  examples  have 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, where  returnmg  veterans  have  been 
denied  emplo]rnient  even  though  employment 
was  available,  due  to  the  closed  shop  and  the 
arbitrary  refusal  of  certain  labor  unions  to 
permit  said  veterans  to  Join  said  unions, 
which  Is  in  contravention  of  the  rights  and 
principles  for  which  they  fought;  and 

Whereas  court  decisions  and  rulings  have 
been  handed  down  from  time  to  time  declar- 
ing most  businesses  as  Interstate  commerce, 
the  effect  of  which  has  brought  a  major  per- 
centage of  labor  unions  under  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


RecoounendatioDs  for  a  Reyised  Houtiiif 
Program  for  Veterani 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  21,  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  report: 

Recommendations  for  a  Ri:\ised  Housing 
Program  for  VrmuNs — Report  of  the 
CoMMTrm;  on  Recommendations  Ap- 
pointed AT  THE  Housing  Inventory  and 
Forecast  Conference.  Chicago 

vriKRANS'  preference 

Removing  restrictions  on  owner-occupant 
and  Individual  for-sale  houses  is  recom- 
mended for  the  reason  that  ( 1 )  the  present 
preference  to  veterans  Is  largely  Ineffective 
Insofar  as  serving  the  needs  of  the  great  mass 
of  veterans  Is  concerned;  (3)  that  this  pref- 
erence for  veterans  has  served  to  limit  the 
production  of  such  housing  since  the  opera- 
tive builder  Is  unwilling  or  unable,  because 
of  capital  Investment  required,  to  proceed 
with  a  large-scale  program  unless  sales  can 
be  made  rapidly  during  construction.  The 
requirement  that  such  houses  must  be  held 
for  at  least  30  days  after  completion  for  sale 
to  veterans  only  results  In  most  builders  de- 
ferring undertaking  additional  construction 
until  sales  have  been  consummated.  (3) 
Since  a  great  proportion  of  veterans  desire  to 
rent  rather  than  to  purchase  houses,  the 
preference  on  multifamily  rental  housing 
should  be  continued. 

Unlike  the  builder  of  single-family  houses 
for  sale,  the  builder  of  multifamily  hous- 
ing Is  not  dependent  for  his  permanent 
financing  on  the  sale  or  rental  of  the  struc- 
ture on  completion.  The  fact  that  veterans 
are  given  preference  In  rental  housing  there- 
fore would  not  defer  additional  construction 
since  in  this  type  of  building,  rentals  can  be 
made  at  any  time. 

HOtrSINC   FOR  VKTES.\NS   or  LOW   INCOME 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  construction 
at  this  time,  emergency  provisions  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
Xamilies  of  veterans  of  low  income  as  ueU 
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as  the  families  of  veterans   In   the   middle 
and  higher  Incc  -:e  brackets. 

The  committee  recommends  that  special 
legislation  be  enacted  Immediately  to  pro- 
vide ac^istance  to  local  hotislng  authorities 
to  finance  for  veterans  of  low  income  100,0C0 
dwalling  units  imder  this  program.  The  re- 
sulting public  housing  should  be  restricted 
to  veterans  and  the  legislation  should  con- 
tain eE-sentlal  safeguards  as  to  income-rental 
relationships. 

SALE     and     rent     CONTROL 

The  committee  reaffirms  the  position  taken 
by  the  National  Committee  on  Houcing  in 
September  1945  against  rent  or  sale-price 
control  on  new  construction,  but  favors  the 
continuance  of  rent  control  on  existlrg 
houses.  In  view,  however,  of  the  Increased 
costs  prevailing  it  seems  evident  that  tome 
adjustment  In  rentals  should  be  considered 
at  this  time.  The  committee  therefore 
reconunends  that  an  Immediate  analysis  be 
made  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  needed 
Adjustments  and  to  determine  also  whether 
such  adjustments  should  ba  made  on  a  local- 
ity, regional,  national,  or  other  basis. 

Approved  by  the  executive  committee  of 
th?  National  Committee  on  Housing.  Decem- 
ber 3,  1946. 

Rsccmmendatlons  committee:  Fred  Lud- 
wig,  president,  Merrltt  Lumber  Yards,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  chairman :  Ogden  Bi?e!ow.  president. 
First  National  Bank,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Irv- 
ing BJcrk.  assistant  secrctci-y,  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insumnce  Co..  Hartford.  Conn.; 
Harold  8.  Buttenheim.  editor,  American  City, 
New  York;  RusseU  G.  Crevtston,  director, 
public  relations,  the  Crane  Co..  Chicago: 
Joseph  D.  Keenan.  secretary,  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  former  Vice  Chairman 
for  Labor.  War  Production  Baard:  Morris 
Macht.  president.  Wel*h  Construction  Co., 
Baltimore.  Md.;  Prof.  Wlnfleld  R  efler,  Insti- 
tute for  Adranced  Study.  Princeton.  N.  J.; 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  director,  communities 
■crvlce  division.  American  Cotmcll  on  Race 
Relations.  Chicago. 

Reference:  Housing  Inventory  and  Fore- 
east  Conference.  Clilcago.  Novembsr  18.  19, 
20.  1946;  National  Committee  on  Housing, 
1   Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Aii  for  Greece  and  Turkej 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  21,  1947 

Mr.  LePEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  cxl/end  my  remarks  in  the  Eec- 
oio,  I  include  an  article  by  Mark  Sul- 
livan, which  appears  in  today's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  The  question 
asked  by  the  Missouri  delegation  is  very 
pertinent,  not  only  for  Missourians  but 
for  all  the  American  people.  I  saw  first 
hand  the  conditions  in  Greece  when 
nsiting  that  country  in  1£:45.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  people 
?jre  deserving  and  In  1945  these  poor 
Greeks  were  suffering  from  the  ravages 
of  the  war.  There  is  no  one  more  inter- 
ested than  I  am  in  seeing  us,  as  the  lead- 
ing democracy  in  the  world,  finish  the 
Job.  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  fear  of 
want  abolished  for  all  peoples. 

This  move  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey 
Is  a  new  and  drastic  step  in  our  foreign 
policy.    The  question  is — will  our  inter- 


vention in  these  European  problems  be- 
come world-wide?  Should  that  become 
necessary,  can  we  go  every  step  of  the 
way  and  still  maintain  our  own  strength? 
I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  we  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  be  given  a  complete  revelation  as 
to  what  secret  agreements  were  made  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam.  We  shall  probably 
give  tliis  aid,  but  I,  for  one.  want  the 
people  to  go  in  this  imdertaking  with 
their  eyes  open. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Au>  TO  GrsEcx  Vtrwed  as  a  Step  Towaid 
Kor.MAL  Woau)  Trte — ^Makk  Stn.i.iv.'N  S'-TS 
CtiEmcN  oit  Cost  of  Txoman's  I-roGRAM  Is 
One  OF  Maiit.  the  Collecttve  Repi-ics  to 
V/hich  Will  Enable  JtJDGMEirr  of  Pouct 

(By  Us-Tk.  Sullivan) 
Washington,  March  20. — The  present  stage 
of  P.'e&ld^nt  Tnun&n's  proposal  for  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  so  definite  as  to  bs  a 
remarkable  deveiopmeut  In  democrstic  gov- 
errmsnt.  It  is  a  formal  procees  of  question 
and  answer.  The  official  askers  or  questions 
Inc  UjS  the  Foreign  Rslations  Committees 
of  the  S2nc;t3  and  House  and  many  in-tividua's 
and  rn-cups  in  Congress.  The  oflUclals  to  whom 
th2  quesuona  ere  directed  include  Presld-nt 
Trumsn.  the  Slate  Dspartmsnt,  and  other 
Gov;rameut  oClcials  associated  with  the  pro- 
poed  Ecticn. 

Net  all  th3  questions  and  answeis  can  ^e 
mr.de  ofEcially  public  In  quotation  marlLS,  for 
there  miist  hz  consdaraticn  of  diplomatic 
pro::rlety  at  a  tense  time.  But  the  informa- 
tion will  reach  the  public  through  ncvre  In- 
ternr-nations  and  unofScial  statements.  By 
wei'-hsng  and  sifting  these,  the  public  wlU  be 
abls  to  arrive  at  a  Judgment. 

Yet  each  of  us  needs  to  be  careful  not  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  based  upon  the  an- 
swer to  cny  single  quest' ca.  Far  beneath  the 
information  brought  out  by  specific  questions 
mu-t  be  ur.d?rstandlng  of  ths  meanlrg  and 
intention  of  tlie  President's  new  policy,  the 
over-all  answer  to  all  the  questions. 

COST  or  the  pbogbam 

One  specific  question  Is  in  a  list  of  seven 
formally  esked  by  11  R-pUbllcan  Ssnators 
and  Rspresentatlves  In  the  delegation  from 
Missouri.  The  State  of  their  residence  has 
a  co'loqulal  American  sl^ntftcanco  Their 
questloii  Is.  "What  wlU  be  the  total  expense 
of  the  President's  plan  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States?" 

That  question  Is  intended  to  find  out 
whether  the  present  proposed  expenditure 
of  $400,000,000  will  be  foUowed  by  further 
expenditures  in  the  future.  The  answer  is 
to  be  found  in  President  Truman's  speech, 
which,  on  this  point  as  on  others,  was 
phTAsed  with  special  care.  Mr.  Truman  said 
that  with  the  proposed  financial  aid  would 
go  experienced  American  administrators, 
economists  and  technicians,  to  Insure  that 
the  financial  and  other  aids  given  to  Greece 
shall  be  used  effectively  in  creating  a  stable 
and  self-svistalnlng  economy. 

Once  Greece  has  been  enabled,  by  Ameri- 
can aid  and  American  advisers,  to  set  up  a 
stable  and  self-sustaining  economy,  two 
results  should  follow:  The  people  of  Greece 
will  be  in  less  need  of  aid  from  us  or  any 
other  source;  they  will  be  able  to  support 
themselves  by  their  own  work,  with  less  need, 
or  no  need  at  all,  for  gifts  from  the  United 
States  Treasury'.  Further,  they  will  l>e  able 
to  get  economic  aid  from  private  sources. 
With  a  stable  economy  in  Greece,  individuals 
and  business  Institutions  in  that  country 
can  buy  goods  in  the  United  States  on  credit. 
American  manuftM;turers  and  exporters  will 
be  able  to  find  customers  in  Greece  whose 
standing  Justifies  sale  to  them  on  credit  of 
the  equipment  they  need  to  restore  their 
war-wr«cked  industries. 
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To  look  forward  to  a  time  when  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  can  confidently 
extend  credit  to  Greek  industries  may  seem, 
la  present  conditions,  a  long-distance  call 
oa  optimism.  Even  if.  for  an  inte;v3l.  it 
should  be  desirab.'e  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  guarantee  such  credit,  tli.t 
would  be  leas  of  a  call  on  cur  Trcccury  tlicj 
direct  girts  are.  And,  otlier  thiin  G.ecc^, 
there  are  several  countries  close  to  the  st^e 
in  which  norm::!  ertensicn  of  credit  by  Ijaz:- 
Ican  manufECtta-ers  and  exporters  to  pri- 
vately owned  Industries  should  be  practi- 
cable. 

£u;h  a  normal  condition  of  International 
trade  is  what  the  Truman  policy  locla  to  for 
the  world.  That  condition,  when  and  If  it 
arrive?,  vrtll  end  the  drain  on  the  Amer'.c:in 
Treasury  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  cbrcrd. 
The  funds  cf  the  American  Tre£sury  for  that 
ptirpcse  are  limited.  Concern  about  whether 
ws  cr.n  IwJance  our  national  budget  end  re- 
ma' n  a  solvent  nation  Is  the  reason  for  the 
query  whether  we  ought  to  mnke  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  in  Greece.  On  the  other 
har!d,  the  funds  of  privete  individuals  and 
corporations  and  other  institutions  to 
America  are  enormous.  Use  of  seme  of  them 
as  loans  or  credits  to  industries  abroad  is  a 
desirable  policy. 

This  f.nswer  to  the  question  about  the  totil 
ultimate  cost  cf  President  Truman's  policy 
to  the  tcxpayers  of  the  United  States  ts 
part  of  the  over -all  answer  to  all  the  ques- 
tions. The  wfco:e  policy  is  a  constructive 
step  toward  checking  the  falling  of  one 
country  after  another  under  dominance  by 
P.tt'sia  ard  communism — toward  enrblirg 
countries  to  have  independent  governments 
and  free-enterprise  economies. 


WasIiisgtoQ  Birthday  Address  by 
Han.  A.  R.  Btff esea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF  NOirrB   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Monday.  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
Washington  Birthday  address  delivered 
by  Hon.  A.  R.  Bergesen.  former  speaker 
of  the  North  Dakota  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd, 
as  follows: 

The  month  of  Febniary  stands  out  among/ 
the  months  of  the  year  because  it  wes  t^ 
birth  month  of  our  two  most  revered  Presi-  1 
dents.     As  legislators,  it  is  of  Interest  to  us  ^' 
to  know  that  both  had  had  legislative  esi:e- 
rlence  before  they  ascendcjd  to  the  Presidency. 
Both  were  defeated  the  first  time  they  ran, 
but  In  each  case  they  persisted  and  succeeded. 

George  Washington  served  as  a  member  cf 
the  house  In  the  colonial  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia from  1759  to  1775.  He  also  became  a 
member  of  the  First  Continental  Congress. 
Of  his  work  In  that  Cor  gress.  the  great  orator 
Patrick  Henry  said.  "If  you  speak  of  solid 
Information  and  sound  Judgment,  Colonel 
Washington  is  unquestionably  the  greatest 
man  on  the  fioor." 


Every  house  must  have  a  strong  founda- 
tion if  it  Lb  to  stand.    In  our  Republic,  tlie 
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State*    form   the    foundation.    The 
structure  is  the  Union  or  Federal  > 
ment.     Washington's  great 
etTlllzation  was  In  the  formation  of 
tire  strticture:  Lincoln's  waa  in  its 
tSon.    Washington    work<Ki    toward 
the  States  to  form  the  Union:  Lincoln 
to  bold  the  States  together  to 
Both  men  recognized  thnt  the  succes ; 
Nation  depended  upon  the  States  as 
foundation,  boond  tcgetber  by  the 
common  purpca*. 

That  ft::!ngs  me  to  the  question  I 
dUcuss  «lth  you  this  afternoon. 

What^  is  the  place  of  local  or  State 
ment  In  our  American  Republic? 
ahctild  the  authority  of  the  S^ate 
that  of  the  Federal  OoTemment  begi 
To  fuly  understand  this  questl 
well  to  go  back  to  the  founding  of 
public. 

It  will  be  IflO  years  next  May  25 
•elected  representatives  from  a  ma 
the  Colonies  met  in  Philadelphia  for 
pose  of  drafting  the  framework  'or  a 
form  of  government.     Serving  w 
p«nsat:on   and  paying   their  own 
these  men  labored  through  the  hot 
•months  tnd  emerged  in  September 
charter  of  government  which  the  gr 
lish    Prime    Minister.    William 
ctenctertwd  as  the  greatest 
gofsniBMnt  ever  struck  oS  at  a  ft 
toy  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man 
These  men.  familiar  with  the 
governments  and   having  but   rece  i 
the  lash  of  a  despotic  ruler,  were 
to  sstabllsh  here  in  America  a  land 
■MB  nUfht   be  free    tree  to 
ova  opinions;  fres  to  aasemblc  ai 
•MMifelad  here;  free  to  worship  Oo 
to  vonhtp  as  they   chose;    tree   t4 
-...their  own  oecupation;  free  to  work 
work,  as  they  saw  fit.  so  long  as 
not  aneroarh  on  the  rights  of  ot 
the  Bill  of  Rtthta  they  placed  cert  > 
niie  reetricttons  upon  the  National 
ment  fitr   the  pruiectlun  of  tlM  In 
f  uaranteeiug  the  security  of  pMpie 
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ttvm  <ta9rt««UoA  of  life,  liberty,  or 
without  dv«  prows  ot  law,  and  guar  i 
the  tight  of  trial  by  )ury     They  rf  ;h 
that  human  rights  and  prttperty  iff 
hAhd   Hi   hand     They  knew   ihst 
Mifety  and  safety  of  ownerwhlp  nrij 
rable.    Ttiey  knew  that  earli  U  fu  td 
tally  essential  to  the  other,  if  we  i  re 
assured  lUe,  Ub*rty,  and  the  pursun 
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A  ruad«menta]  principle 
Oenttltutlon  was  that  the  Federal 
mMit  acquired  only  Mieh  atithonty 
•r  M  ha4  been  ft^r**  vp  by  the 
the  Itates  was  reaerved  an  power 
iraatad. 

In  order  to  briac  t>Mae  things  u> 
le  guarsntee  that  there  be  no  tnfr 
of  State  rights  in  the  future,  they  m 
tstn  saftttiaids  These  asregunrd  i 
hsve  been  iMrgely  destroyed,  I  slmil 
only  two. 

The  Rrst  haa  to  do  with  tsKstioi 
aon  rewfAlMd  that  the  unliiuited 
taxation  U  the  power  to  desuoy. 
tritl  o!  the  people  over  the  public 
esrefully  devised  and  set  up  in  th 
tutlou      As  one  instance.  U  pro 
direct  tax  on  the  people  by  the 
•nuBent  unless  it  be  spportiuned 
MVWal  states  on  the  basis  of  pc>puli 

But  in  191J  we  changed  that.    Wi 
the   sixteenth   amendment 
Federal  Ouvernment  to  levy  incom« 
herltance  taxes  according  to  whate^ 
clal  succes*  any  citiasn  might  have 
On    that    power    we    place    no 
Thereby,  we  let  loose  sn  avalanch  t 
FMeral   centralisation   that   has 
far  from  our  original  principles  ot 
•runsnt.    From  thst  dsy  to  this,  th  i 
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of  money  the  Federal  Qovemment  can  spend 
has  steadily  increased,  until  now  it  has 
reached  unt>eltevable  &:^res.  With  all  this 
money  in  hand.  Congress  has  besn  persuaded 
to  appropriate  more  and  more  money  for 
more  and  mere  functions  which  had  previ- 
ously been  the  sole  functions  of  Spates  and 
local  communities.  Many  of  these  have  been 
an  utter  waste  cf  money.  Few  have  been 
easclently  or  economically  administered. 
Eome  have  t>een  Important  to  our  general 
welfare,  but  they  should  have  been  achieved 
by  methods  in  keeping  with  our  basic  Ameri- 
caji  principle  of  local  self-government. 

Now  that  the  Federal  Government  collects 
Its  billions  in  taxes,  it  is  relatively  easy  for 
ativocates  of  any  new  program  to  put  it  over. 
They  simply  employ  the  help  of  some  pres- 
sure group,  head  for  Washington  and  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  the  Congress.  Con- 
gress appropriates  a  huge  sum  of  money  and 
apportions  it  to  the  States  on  a  matching 
basis  on  condition  that  each  State  conform 
to  certain  regulations.  The  offer  Is  Irresist- 
able  and  the  States  tax  their  citlzetis  more  in 
order  to  get  that  money.  Another  Federal 
bureau  is  set  up  in  Washlns;ton  «tth  several 
thousand  additional  employees.  This  system 
goes  on  and  on.  ever  expandlnp.  The  hold 
of  Wxshlngton  on  the  individual  lives  of  the 
people  becomes  tighter  and  tltthtepr.  and  the 
pariicipation  of  the  people  in  their  local  gov- 
ernment becomes  less  and  less. 

In  1M6  the  people  of  North  Dakota  paid  the 
Federal  Government  over  845.0C0/:0J  in  in- 
come and  inheritance  ta::es.  Thfit  is  more 
than  il90.000.COO  for  the  blennium.  At  the 
same  time  you,  as  legislators,  are  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  keeping  your  appropria- 
tions within  ICO.000,000.  the  total  estimated 
Income  of  the  state  for  the  blennium.  Na- 
tional defense  and  such  projects  m  the  Mis- 
souri development  are  nation  1  la  character, 
but  the  number  of  projects  purely  local  in 
charsrter  In  which  the  Federal  Qjavernment 
concerns  ttaelf  la  appalling.  Kvery  dollar  sent 
to  Washington  is  pretty  well  used  up  betore 
It  returns. 

The  story  Is  told  of  a  little  boy  who  wanted 
to  build  hlm«elt  an  neropUne  lie  had  no 
mcMiey  and  he  i^eeded  IIUO.  At  iilghi  when 
he  went  to  bed  he  prayed  to  CH)d  to  send  him 
1100.  Night  altar  night  ha  ptnyadi,  but  there 
was  tto  answer.  So  he  wrote  a  letter  snd 
Rddreiaed  it  tn  (lod  The  Post  Ofl)ce  Depart- 
ment, not  knnwinx  the  Lord's  adldreas,  sent 
It  to  the  White  House.  The  Prebldent  felt 
thst  such  s  wtwthy  appesl  should  be  answered 
and  he  sent  the  bi^y  aft.  The  younn  lad  wrote 
to  Qod  snd  thanked  him  for  aiuiwertng  his 

frayers,  but.  he  said,  "I  think  you  should 
now  that  your  letter  went  by  way  of  Wash- 
tngto>t.  and  those  bureMUcrats  took  out  WA 
percent." 

No  ona  can  seriously  question  the  advlas- 
blllty  of  Income  snd  inheritance  taxes.  They 
are  among  the  fairest  and  niusi  eoultsble 
methMts  of  taxation  that  ws  hsvo,  But  ws 
msy  well  question  the  wisdom  uf  grant Ing 
ths  Federal  Qovemment  unlimited  authority 
to  sap  the  flnniiclnl  •treitgth  of  our  {teople  to 
such  an  exieiu  that  we  do  not  have  led  svifll* 
cient  mesns  to  properly  snd  adequately  sup- 
port our  own  institutions  snd  our  own  nacaa- 
aary  actiyitiee,  Whst  could  we  not  do  tor  ptur 
achools,  our  instltuUoiui,  our  afadipaople,  our 
highways,  and  our  other  Btata  aotlvltles  if 
we  had  a  fair  portion  of  that  too.ucomx), 
Whst  Is  mure,  we  could  use  it  as  wr  deemed 
best,  without  dictation  from  Washington.  It 
Is  tlrne  thst  our  Ststs  snd  sU  other  States 
join  hands  with  ths  SUte  of  Indiana  (see 
1047  Hoiuw  Journsl.  pp.  60ft-10)  and  reolst 
being  considered  the  adopted  child  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

It  is  only  natural  thst  there  have  l>een  aet 
up  In  Washitmton.  over  the  years,  individuals 
and  bureaus  with  almost  unlimited  author- 
ity to  solvs  our  individtial  problama.  Their 
job  has  been  to  work  out  s  so-called  planned 
economy.  As  s  reeult  ot  their  planning,  we 
are  short  ot  sugar,  shirts,  stats,  underwear. 


soap — even  toilet  paper.    The  things  we  need 

most,  these  we  cannot  buy.  These  planners 
always  forget  some  Important  factor.  Even 
back  in  the  days  of  Henry  Wallaces  Ever- 
Normal  Granary  Plan,  which  sounded  so  good 
and  useful— Mr.  Wallace  forgot  hat  he  could 
not  control  the  weather.  It  proved  to  be  a 
ssrlous  oversight  in  his  plan.  There  is  no 
politics  Intended  In  what  I  am  saying.  Mr 
Wallace  has  been  both  a  Republican  and  a 
Democrat.  I  am  speaking  on  a  matter  of 
principle  only.  A  bureaucrat  is  a  bureaucrat 
no  matter  what  his  party  affiliation  may  be. 
Shortly  after  the  capitulation  of  Japan, 
there  came  from  the  high  places  in  Wash- 
ington the  bold  assertion  that  corporations 
could  pay  increased  wages  without  an  in- 
crease In  prices.  Shortly,  this  country  ex- 
perienced such  a  wave  of  strikes  and  shut- 
downs as  it  had  never  expjrlenced  before. 
As  wage  increases  were  granted,  the  Govern- 
ment fcund  it  necessary  to  grant  Increases 
In  the  price  of  steel  and  other  fca^lc  products 
and  th';reby  set  in  motion  cur  present  spiral 
of  inflation.  One  may  reasonably  ask.  why 
was  the  Government  in  there,  anyway? 

Again,  our  Government  planners  over- 
locked  a  very  Important  factor.  There  is 
nothing  automatically  good  about  an  In- 
crease in  wages.  In  fact,  there  is  a  positive 
loss  to  all  of  us  In  wage  increases  unless 
thsre  is  an  equivalent  increase  in  production 
A  smart  lalx)r  leadership  and  a  smart  Gov- 
ernment leadership  after  the  war  would  have 
stressed  production,  would  have  encouraged 
workers  to  get  goods  produced  to  satisfy 
wants  at  a  reasonable  level  of  prices,  while 
accepting  wage  increases  obtainable  by  ne- 
gotiation. Production  of  more  goods  by 
more  people  for  more  people  brings  higher 
wages  snd  lowers  the  cost  of  living.  Money 
la  not  wealth.  Goods  sre  wealth.  It's  how 
much  we  can  buy  with  what  we  have  that 
determines  how  wealthy  we  are. 

The  second  safegtiard  In  the  Constitution, 
to  which  I  shall  refer,  la  that  provision  pre- 
serviitii  to  each  State  the  right  of  control 
over  commerce  within  lu  own  bordara,  and 
granting  to  the  Federal  Qovemment  control 
over  only  that  portion  of  ctuninerce  which  Is 
"among  th*  aeyerni  States," 

This  clause  tirnntlng  to  tha  Federal  Qov- 
eri\ment  rontrttl  only  over  commerce 
"nmong  the  several  Stataa"  was  Jealously 
guarded  and  protacto<jl  by  our  oouru,  both 
Federal  and  State,  for  almost  IM  years, 
Within  the  Inst  generation,  however,  we  hsve 
acquired  a  completely  new  Federal  Supreme 
Court,  constatlnu  of  nten  expoualng  *i\  eco- 
nomic philost  phy  contrary  to  that  expreaaed 
by  the  framera  of  uur  Constitution,  Today, 
by  Judicial  Interpretation,  the  jurladlctlou  ot 
the  Federal  Ouvernment  has  become  >o 
brtiadened  In  Ita  scope  and  so  many  funda- 
mental principles  of  law  have  been  up»et, 
thnt  not  even  an  expert  on  coitatltutionul 
law  can  give  an  upinion  as  to  what  the  law  Is 
or  la  not,  and  be  sure  that  ha  is  right. 

For  a  eantury  and  a  halt  tha  dacislnna  ot 
our  courts  have  given  us  a  fairly  accurate 
yardstick  by  which  to  determine  what  U  and 
what  Is  not  mteritate  rommerce.  Now, 
thoaa  decisions  have  been  thrown  overboard 
tn  favor  of  the  Federal  Oovernmcnt,  In  the 
last  session  of  th*  Supiema  Court  ot  the 
United  States,  for  instanre,  dtipita  tha  Ian- 
Rung*  of  the  commerce  clause  ot  tha  Con- 
stitution and  despite  prior  decisions  ot  that 
Court,  It  was  held  that  an  employee  waahing 
windows  of  an  offlcv  building  was  engaged  In 
producing  goods  in  interstaU  commerce  be- 
cause a  substantial  p.nrt  of  the  building 
was  occupied  by  a  tenant  who  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  goods  which  were  shipped  in  In- 
teratate  commerce.  He  was  not  an  employee 
ot  the  manufacturer,  He  was  an  employee  of 
the  owner  of  the  building,  "Vet,  the  Court 
held,  be  waa  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce 
washing  windows. 

Recently,  s  Federal  court  held  that  a  farm- 
er in  Illinois  who  sold  milk  to  his  neighbor 
wss  engaged  In  interstate  commerce  becausa 
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the  milk  came  In  competition  with  other 
milk  which  was  shipped  across  the  State 
line.  So  gradually  and  yet  swiftly,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  States  are  dwindling  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  becomes  an  octopus.  Local 
8?lf-governmcnt  is  taken  away,  and  author- 
ity rests  with  the  great  ruler  In  Washington. 
No  court  has  the  right  to  constitute  itself. 
In  eflect,  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  rewriting  the  Consti-.ution  of  the 
United  States  and  more  particularly  vrhere 
to  do  so  destro]rs  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  Sl?.tes  and  the  central  govern- 
ment and  thereby  destroys  the  right  of  local 
self-government. 

What  is  the  solution?  We  cannct  look  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  now 
constituted  for  relief.  The  majcrity  of  its 
members  have  committed  themselves  to  the 
philosophy  of  Federal  supremacy.  Cur  help 
must  lie  with  our  elected  representatives  in 
Congress.    I  will  give  3rcu  one  Illustration. 

Some  2  or  3  years  ago.  the  insurance  world 
was  dumbfounded  by  a  new  proncuncement 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Contrary  to  a  long 
list  of  prior  decisions,  it  held  that  when  the 
agent  in  one  State  wrote  a  ncllcy  cf  insur- 
ance for  a  company  whose  home  office  was  in 
anothei'  State,  that  company  was  engaging  In 
Interstate  commerce.  By  that  dec:sicn  the 
law  was  changed  overnight — not  by  Con^reee. 
not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  instuance  commissioners  of  the  48  States 
became  concerned.  They  saw  here  snother 
step  to  concentrate  all  power  in  Washington. 
They  appealed  to  Congress.  Congress  has 
now  taken  action  ntUllfylng,  for  the  time 
being  at  lecet,  that  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  my  opinion,  one  source  of  h^pe  lies 
with  Congress,  I  am  not  the  least  worried  as 
to  whst  Congress  will  do  when  the  msjoritty 
of  the  people  make  their  desires  known. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  need  to  perform 
soma  drastic  opcratlona  in  Wtishiugton. 
They  must  be  performed  if  local  self-govern- 
ment is  to  survive.  It  mvist  l>e  first  on  our 
agenda  to  return  to  the  States  their  natural 
ahara  of  governmental  reapunslblllty. 

But,  We  oanuot  rely  solely  upon  Congress, 
W*.  M  tutaa,  muat  do  a  better  Job  than  wa 
havt  dona  In  tha  past.  One  of  the  argu- 
menta  uaed  tor  usuriHttlun  ot  authority  by 
tha  I'adaral  Qovemment  la  that  Uie  Suita 
V  not  parfurmlng  tlialr  full  funoiloua. 

One  mrAha  of  ct)rrectlng  this  sltuntlon  la 
by  cU^rr  cooperation  with  the  other  47  8tttt.«a 
through  the  Council  of  Stnte  Oovernmrnta. 
If  we  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times;  If 
we  are  to  give  to  tha  people  of  North  Dakota 
tha  t>e«t  In  modern  thought  for  State  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  neoaaaary  Uiat  wa  keep  In- 
formed  oi\  \^hat  other  Sutaa  ara  dolitg.  Tha 
Council  uf  Slate  Oovernmenta,  of  which  this 
State. la  a  contributing  member,  rnd  which 
hua  baen  earryinj;  rn  Ua  work  for  more  thun 
80  years  la  the  prlnc||Vkl  existing  agency 
whsrcby  Stivta  executives  and  leglalatora,  by 
cnreMI  rrararch  and  exrhsnKS  of  Ideas  may 
Itatp  the  4i  Staiea  abreast  of  each  other  and 
ftbraMt  of  the  timea, 

Tltta  cannot  be  done  by  going  home  at  Uia 
cloao  of  the  aassluK'nnd  forgetting  nbuut  the 
atfalra  of  atata  until  the  rpanlng  of  tha 
next  aeatlon  of  the  Irgtalatura  a  yeora  latsr. 
The  meana  of  contact  l^etween  tha  leglalatura 
and  the  people:  and  between  the  laflalatura 
and  other  Stntea.  during  the  interim  batwtan 
aaaalona.  U  the  LegialaUva  Heeearch  Com- 
mittee. 

It  la  evident  from  tha  eompentatlon  pnld 
tn  our  legislators  that  tb«  people  do  not  fully 
appreciate  tha  worth  of  a  leglalator  nor  tha 
Importance  of  the  legislature.  Yet,  the  Iswa 
you  adopt  are  the  li»ws  which  govern  cur 
dally  Uvea.  Somehow,  the  legislature  has 
failed  In  tha  field  of  public  relations.  Our 
State  executivea  and  the  couru  ara  in  con- 
atant  touch  with  the  peoj;>le.  The  conUict 
of  the  legiRlnture  la  for  but  60  days  every  2 
years.  Now.  the  legislature  has  the  oppor- 
tunity, through  the  work  of  the  Legislative 


Research  Committee,  not  only  to  do  a  more 
intelligent  Job,  but  also  to  keep  the  function 
of  lawmaking  constantly  before  the  people 
of  the  State. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Research  Committee  for  the  fine  piece 
of  work  which  they  accomplished  prior  to 
the  opening  of  this  session.  Representing 
both  majority  and  minority  factions,  they* 
have  put  politics  aside  and  have  labored 
solely  on  the  basis  of  what  is  t>est  for  the 
people.  The  results  of  the  few  months  since 
they  secured  the  services  of  a  research  di- 
rector are  clearly  evident  in  the  more  effi- 
cient work  of  tne  present  session. 

We  cannot  have  good  lcc?.l  government 
without  good  legislation.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect to  operate  efficiently  and  intelligently 
as  members  of  the  legislature  without  hav- 
ing the  beneiit  of  careful  research.  "Iha 
Legislative  Research  Committee  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  legislative  function  of  State  govern- 
ment. 

The  thin?  of  transcendent  Importance  Is 
that  by  putting  governmental  re:ponsibility 
bsck  close  to  the  people  and  Into  units  of 
government  sufBclently  smell  for  them  to 
o::erate.  the  governmental  capacity  of  tWs 
people  will  be  developed  by  its  esercise.  The 
lersans  of  history  teach  us  that  unless  re- 
spect for  l:.w.  love  of  liberty,  and  the  gov- 
ernmental cep?.city  of  the  private  citizen  are 
secured,  then  the  entire  superstructure  falls. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  song  "America. 
th9  Beautiful."  America  is  beautiful.  It  is 
beautiful  for  its  lofty  mountains  and  fertile 
plains:  its  cities  and  hamlets:  its  winding 
rivers  said  verdant  forests;  its  pistures  of 
grazing  cattle  and  fields  of  waving  grain;  Its 
factories.  Its  farms,  and  its  homes.  But  more 
than  all.  America  is  beautiful  for  its  liberty- 
loving,  self-reliant  people,  who  have  gained 
and  retained  their  freedom  by  the  constant 
exercise  of  self-government. 

Destroy  local  self-government  snd  you  de- 
stroy the  foundation.  When  that  founda- 
tion crumbles,  our  Government  will  go  aa 
Cr.^ece  aiid  Rome  went  and  aa  every  govern- 
n^ent  has  gone  that  forgot  to  develop  the 
atablllty  of  lu  indlYldual  cltUienry,  It  will 
dla  aa  a  tree  dies,  rooted  In  the  aoll  which 
la  no  longer  able  to  ataatalu  It. 


Labor  is  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oaaooN 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RIFlllBINTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  24.  I94f 

Mr,  NORBLAO,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
kavtf  to  cxivnd  my  remarka.  X  Includa 
In  tht  Appandlx  of  tha  Rmord  an  edl- 
torlul  by  tx-Oov,  Charlea  A,  Spraiue, 
publishrr  of  the  Oregon  Statesman, 
Salom,  Oreff.  X  commend  thli  editorial 
to  your  attention  as  the  view*  and  Infor- 
mation therein  Not  forth  are  of  extreme 
interest  and  value.  Xt  followi: 
UBoa  IN  aarrAiN 

Tha  Brltlah  ara  not  going  to  be  counted  out 
of  tha  fight  even  though  anowa  and  fiooda 
have  dealt  them  a  crippling  blow  this  winter. 
Prime  Minister  Attlee,  in  ai;  address  to  tha 
nation,  Tuesday,  assured  hla  people  and  tha 
world :  "We  shall  win  In  peace  Juat  aa  we  did 
In  war."  Those  with  recollection  of  the  way 
Britain  stood  alone  through  most  of  IMO 
and  1941  have  faith  that  the  bulldog  quality 
of  the  British  will  pull  them  through  this 
Immediate  trial. 

Admittedly  Britain  Is  in  a  difficult  position 
bacauaa  of  its  neceaalty  of  making  heavy  im. 


ports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  It 
lost  much  of  its  overseas  investment  which 
returned  income  to  pay  for  these  Imports  and 
has  not  Increased  its  exports  in  volume  to 
bring  a  balance.  Manpower  is  laclilng  in  In- 
dustry, and  for  coal  mining  a  Ifict  cf  reedl- 
ne:s  to  work.  Prime  Minister  Attlee  In  hla 
address  said  his  government  rejected  the  idea 
of  comcelling  v.orkers  to  enter  essential  in- 
dustries, depending  still  on  persuasion  to  get 
woikers  to  leave  less  necessary  employment. 
Yet  that  is  an  ccute  problem  in  a  Socialist 
government  which  is  based  on  pL-uiued 
economy.  Writing  In  The  Nation.  Aylmer 
Vallance  refers  to  It  as  the  problem  which 
has  faced  the  Lalwr  government  ever  since  it 
took  otace — how  to  carry  cut  eflcci.ve  plan- 
ning without  measures  of  compulsion  re- 
pugnant to  its  conception  of  political  democ- 
racy. 

Communist  Russia  entertains  no  such 
scruples.  It  puts  men  to  work  where  It  wants 
them;  and  on  slight  provocation  may  ship 
them  cff  to  Irbor  c?.mps  which  er?  really  pens  I 
colonics.  Whether  Socialist  Britain  can  pull 
through  without  resort  to  comi:ulsian  in 
labor  asslj^nment  is  a  grave  question.  That, 
it  may  be  recalled,  is  a  thesis  cf  Frederic 
Hayek's  much  reviled  (by  leftists)  Road  to 
Serfdom:  the  deprivation  of  human  liber- 
ties. If  the  British  can  get  the!r  work  done 
without  forcing  labor  they  will  have  cuc- 
ccrdrd  at  a  point  critical  for  ,3ocl°llst  per- 
formance. 

Vallance  draws  another  conclusion  from 
his  observstion  of  the  British  economic 
crisis : 

"The  present  stoppage  of  production  due 
to  a  month  of  Arctic  weather  and  the  de- 
pletion of  coal  stocks  has  Itrou^ht  home 
strikingly  to  the  man  in  the  street  the  cold, 
hard  fact  that  full  employment  cannot  be 
obtained  by  acts  of  Parliament  or  by  cheap 
money  but  la  dependent  ultimately  on  phyal- 
cat  reaouroes." 

That  oomment  merits  reflection  here  ta 
America  where  months  ago  there  waa  urgent 
demaiid  for  legtalatlon  to  provide  full  em- 
pluyment.  with  tha  proapooMve  uaa  «(  deOelt 
financing— cheap  moaw— to  provide  amplof  • 
ment.  The  parallel  with  Britain  la  not  exact, 
but  tha  taatimony  ot  Vallance  ta  pertinent, 
namaly,  that  full  employment  la  not  guaran- 
teed by  a  Inw  or  by  eaay  money,  aave  in  a 
tolalttarian  atata. 


Congested  Skia  Milk  la  Bulk 


Mr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WINCOIHUN 

ZN  TUB  MOUai  OF  MPHMBNTATIVM 

Monday^  Maren  U,  lltff 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wlnoonaln. 
Speaker,  at  varloua  tlmeii  X  have 
the  attention  of  the  agenclet  conaacUd 
with  food  production,  oonaervatlon  tiat, 
the  Importance  of  the  food  value  of  skim 
milk.  The  OPA  placed  a  14.5  cent  per 
pound  celling  price  on  the  product.  The 
Anrlcullure  Department  has  recently 
placed  a  10-cent-per-pound  floor  price 
on  thl.<i  product.  This  skim  milk  In  dried 
form  not  only  has  SO  and  36  percent  di- 
gestible protein  but.  In  addition,  eoa- 
talned  as  much  or  more  calcium,  jthos" 
phorus.  Iron,  thiamine,  niacin,  and  as- 
corbic add  as  whole  milk  contains,  ThU 
floor  price  of  10  cents  per  pound  means 
10  cents  for  about  6  qturts  of  skim  milk, 
and  after  the  drsrlng  process  It  leaves  the 
farmer  receiving  around  1  cent  per  qtiart. 
Of  the  653,000.000  pounds  of  dried  skim 
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milk  produced  in  the  United 
1946.  al!  but  15.000.000  pounds 
for  human   food.    This  is  by 
cheapest  food  in  the  world  tod4y 
every  effort  should  be  made  to 
the  waste  of  the  product. 

In  addition  to  the  653.000,000  pc+inds 
dried  skim  milk  produced  in  the 
States  in  1946,  there  were  over  s 
pounds  of  condensed  skim  milk 
ened  and  unsweetened,  in  bulk  produced 
This  urisweetened  condensed 
was  used  in  very  large  quantities 
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high-test  frozen  cream  were 
tuted  and  sold  as  bottle  milk  in  mlny 
tricts  of  the  United  States  that 
short  supply. 
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» Pivliminary. 
» KiHiinatwi. 


Burema  of  Apricultural  Ecoiiomics|-t^-  S.  !>»• 
partinrni  of  A(Tiralture. 


It  does  not  make  sense  during 
of  world  hunger  to  allow  food 
that  have  required  manpower 
tiMty  to  produce,  be  wasted, 
it  make  sense  to  anyone  that 
respect  for  the  Treasury  of  the 
States  or  for  the  taxpayers  of 
try.    The  $80,000,000  loss  of  pub|c 
on  the  1946  potato  crop  should 
that  we  should  have  some 
between    production,    processii^g 
distribution  of  food  products 


Johannes  Steel 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  C.  JASPER  BEL . 


or  MISSOTTSI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/  TIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1941 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  \as  very 
much  interested  to  find  a  clippir  g  in  the 
Daily  News  the  other  day  giiing  the 
statement  that  Johannes  Steel,  pho  was 
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a  C(»nmunist  candidate  for  Congress  in 
New  York  recently,  has  been  found  in 
Moscow  as  a  correspondent.  Our  State 
Department.  I  imderstand.  has  refused 
to  accredit  him  over  there.  He  was  not 
there  as  one  of  the  accredited  corre- 
spondents. For  some  reason  or  ether  the 
authorities  in  Moscow  admitted  him, 
anyway,  and  he  is  over  there  writing  as 
an  accredited  correspondent  as  far  as 
Moscow  is  concerned.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  at  the  time  he  was  a  candidate 
up  there  running  with  Communist  sup- 
port. Mr.  Henry  Wallace  went  up  there 
and  campaigned  for  him  against  the 
regular  Dsmocratic  candidate  and 
against  the  Republican  who  also  ran  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  my  remarks  the  clipping  in 
question  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ? 

There  wa."".  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.    The  clipping  Is  aa  follows: 

JOHAMNM  Stiu.  BrrAsiis  Statc  DaPARTMSNi; 
CovcM  Moscow  Tajuks 

(By  Frederick  WoltmsnV 

Kbw  York.  March  20— De«plt«  s  "gtRVS 
hnuaing  chortage"  which  caused  rigid  limita- 
tion of  American  correspondents.  Russia  has 
admitted  a  pro-Sorlet  ex-radIo  commentator 
to  tiie  Moscow  Conference,  although  he  was 
denl>d  accreditation  by  the  United  Statea 
Oovrrnment.  It  was  lenrned  today. 

Hr  Is  Johannes  Steel,  darling  of  the  United 
8tat>>s  Communist  Party.  Steel  obtained  a 
Ruszlan  vUa.  and.  according  to  the  United 
Press,  arrived  this  week  In  Moscow,  where  he 
attended  Foreign  Minister  Molotov's  recep- 
tion Tuesday. 

NOT  ACCREOrrED 

Informed  that  Steel  had  gone  to  Moscow, 
•  spokesman  for  the  State  Department  ex- 
preshed  surprise  today  In  Washington.  He 
said  'It  is  a  mystery  to  us  how  Steel  got 
then!.  He  is  not  accredited  as  an  American 
com-spondent  to  cover  the  Moscow  Confer- 
ence." 

In  granting  him  admission,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment bypassed  or  ignored  the  State  De- 
partment. Only  by  strong  diplomatic  prcs- 
,  sure  did  the  State  Department  Induce  Russia 
to  rjiise  Its  original  quota  of  20  newsmen  to 
36.  (The  Daily  Worker's  editor,  Morris 
Childs,  was  No.  35.) 

As  foreign  editor  of  the  left-wing  magazine. 
Reader's  Scope.  Steel  stood  fifty-second  on 
the  list  of  applicants.  Representatives  of  16 
news-gathering  agencies  ahead  of  him  were 
cut  out. 

In  a  dispatch  from  New  York  to  Moscow 
last  Decemtwr.  Tass.  oflDclal  Soviet  wire  serv- 
ice, approvingly  referred  to  Steel  as  a  "pro- 
gressive commentator." 

It  was  learned  that  Steel  Is  not  attending 
the  Moscow  Conference  In  behalf  of  any 
American  newspaper,  press  service,  magazine, 
or  radio  station, 

RKPaxs£?rrs  NEwsLrmu 

He  went  there  In  behalf  of  his  private 
monthly  (multlgraphed)  newsletter,  "The 
Johuines  Steel  Report  on  World  Affairs."  In 
which  he  has  plugged  hard  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party  line  since  he  started  It  2  months 
ago.  He  Is  trying  to  sell  100,000  annual  sub- 
scriptions at  {5  apiece. 

Before  he  sailed  for  England.  March  7,  on 
the  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  War  Department 
withdrew  Its  permission  for  Steel  to  enter 
the  American  military  zones  In  Germany  and 
Austria. 


Legislative  Procedure 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob, 
but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau." 
On  Thursday.  March  20.  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  HebertI  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  attak  on 
myself  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health.  Education,  and  Recreation  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  on  the  Republican  leadership  of 
this  House,  charging  legislative  thievery, 
because  a  bill  he  had  introduced.  H.  R. 
496.  a  mea.<!ure  to  set  up  a  clinic  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  treatment 
of  alcoholics,  had  been  reintroduced  as 
H.  R.  2620.  by  myself.  The  bill  had  ex- 
tensive hearings.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  make  19  changes  in  the  bill  to 
perfect  It.  There  were  two  entirely  new 
secilona  added  to  the  bill. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  my 
colleague  had  used  this  for  an  excuse  to 
attack  the  Republican  leadership  In  the 
House  for  unfairness.  I  would  have  let 
the  matter  pass  unnoticed,  but  I  see  In 
this  instance  the  "hand"  of  the  minority 
leadership  and  Its  purpose  to  resume  the 
delaying  tactics  It  so  effectively  em- 
ployed during  the  last  Republican  ad- 
ministration. There  Is  more  back  of 
this  than  the  hurt  feelings  of  an  Individ- 
ual Member. 

Since  this  matter  has  been  brought  up, 
I  thought  it  well  to  acquaint  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  with  the  policies  along 
this  line  employed  by  the  Democrats 
when  they  were  in  the  majority,  and,  let 
me  say  right  here,  many  Democrats 
seem  unable  to  learn  they  are  no  longer 
in  the  driver's  seat  directing  legislation 
through  the  Congress. 

Soon  after  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  I  became  aware 
that  no  piece  of  legislation  of  the  slight- 
est importance  ever  bore  the  name  of  a 
Republican,  The  Democrats  let  the  Re- 
publicans sponsor  the  Case  bill  because 
they  thought  it  was  full  of  dynamite. 
The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Examination  of  legislation  passed  into 
law  during  the  last  16  years  indicates 
that  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  seldom  let  any  legislation  out  of  a 
committee  under  a  Republican's  name. 
Certainly  there  was  no  legislation  which 
was  policy  forming  or  far  reaching. 

In  order  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  and 
place  the  record  before  the  Members  of 
the  House.  I  made  a  study  of  all  the  pub- 
lic laws  passed  by  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  just  to  see  how  liberal  the  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  in  that  Congress  was 
with  the  minority  in  that  respect.  Here 
are  my  findings.  Of  the  733  public  laws 
passed  by  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
481  were  originated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   Of  these,  79  were  intro- 
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duced  by  Republicans.  Not  one  of  them 
had  to  do  with  policy.  All  of  them  were 
of  purely  local  significance.  For  in- 
stance, 21  authorized  the  building  of 
bridges  over  navigable  streams  within 
a  Republican  Member's  district  or  over 
the  boundary  of  two  districts  represented 
by  Republicans.  Five  authorized  the 
granting  of  medals.  The  Republican 
Delegate  from  Hawaii  was  permitted  to 
keep  his  name  on  six  bills  having  to  do 
with  that  Territory.  Eight  had  to  do 
with  Indian  tribes  within  the  districts  of 
Republican  Members.  The  Democratic 
leadership  magnanimously  permitted 
the  passage  of  H.  R.  4590,  introduced  by 
the  then  minority  leader,  now  our  hon- 
orable Speaker,  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Treasury  to  sell  to  manufacturers  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  silver  owned  by  the 
United  States  at  not  less  than  71.11 
cents  per  fine  troy  ounce.  One  bill  af- 
fecting the  District  of  Columbia.  Intro- 
duced by  a  Republican  Congressman 
from  Maryland,  was  permitted  to  pass. 
So.  my  colleagues,  this  Is  "the  studied 
program  of  political  carnage  and  legis- 
lative thievery"  that  has  been  consist- 
ently followed  by  the  Democratic  mi- 
nority for  the  past  16  years.  Is  it  any 
wonder  they  now  suspect  the  Republi- 
cans of  learning  that  policy? 

Mr,  Speaker,  for  16  long  years,  this 
big.  healthy  Republican  elephant  was 
practically  denied  the  power  of  creat- 
ing and  guiding  new  legislation  through 
the  Congress.  The  elephant  took  all  the 
attacks,  and  put  up  with  this  legislative 
thievery  and  political  carnage,  but,  be-t 
cause  It  has  a  thick  hide,  It  did  survive. 
Now  the  tables  are  turned.  The  bray- 
ing New  Deal  jackass  which  Is  symbolic 
of  the  Democratic  Party  now  objects  to 
the  same  treatment  the  Republican  ele- 
phant has  had  to   endure.     I   do  not 


blame  the  Democrats  for  objecting,  but 
their  mule  may  well  turn  out  to  be  a 
legislative  eunuch. 


Exports  and  Imports  of  Dried  Skim  Milk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  several  occasions  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
skim  milk  and  how  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  waste  of  this  great 
food,  I  have  shown  the  ofQclal  reports 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  indicate  the  diversion  of 
this  food  from  animal  feed  Into  humnn 
food.  These  records  also  showed  how 
the  dried  skim  milk  has  increased  up  to 
over  600.000.000  pounds  a  year.  They 
also  showed  that  over  1.000,000.000 
pounds  are  now  produced  in  bulk  form. 

Drled-mllk  exports  were  as  high  as 
237,000,000  pounds  In  1943  and  were 
down  to  167,000,000  In  1946.  Anyone 
who  realizes  that  this  dried  skim  is  the 
very  cheapest  source  of  animal  protein 
in  the  world  cannot  explain  any  valid 
reason  why  larger  amounts  of  this  great 
food  have  not  been  used  by  UNRRA. 

You  win  note  that  in  1936  with  25- 
cent  butter  and  cheese  as  low  as  12  cents 
In  the  United  States,  there  was  over  19.- 
000.000  pounds  of  this  product  Imported. 

The  ofHclal  table  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  as 
follows : 


United  States  exports  and  imports  of  dried  skimmed  milk,  quantity  and  value, 

1920-46 


Domestic  exports 

Imports  (or  consumption  ' 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

Milk,  powdered 
(dried) 

MUk.  skimmed, 
dried  ■' 

Milk  powder 

M!lk.<:kimm<<l. 
dried  ' 

1920. 

1921 

1,000  lb. 
3,172 
9.443 
6,190 
2.437 
6, 529 
3.649 
2.661 
3.326 
4.016 
5.342 
6,223 
12,790 

1,000  del. 

1,000 

1,430 

786 

541 

K7 

7)7 

774 

frlO 

1,(1.35 

1.367 

1.455 

1.538 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  dol. 

1,0001b. 

1,000  dol. 

1,000  V). 

1,00c  dol. 

1922 - 

1923 

1924 

IWW 

192« 

1927 

1928 — - 

1929 

19:10            





""i'sTtV 
6,430 
5,224 
6.828 
3.895 
4,186 

240^ 

531 
673 
897 
664 
769 

_„ 

457' 

(«) 

I 
119 
(«) 

285 

19.965 

1,391 

3 

865 

8 

36 

2 

(«) 

(«) 

85 
(«) 

"*'i."673" 

891 

1,430 

1.163 

1.927 

2,116 

6,372 

2,097 

8,710 

34,419 

132,  591 

237,499 

206,  574 

180,194 

167, 339 

85' 

C2 

94 

90 

159 

155 

380 

136 

588 

2,993 

18,129 

33,397 

34,054 

29,536 

28,676 

27 
(•) 
(♦) 

17 

IPS!                     

1932!!"" 

1933 

1934 

1935 

183« 

1937 -C— 

1938 -• 

--S------- 

;;;;;::;;; 

779 
54 

(«) 
24 

1939 

•nun 

"""".'.. 

.... — 

1941 

i<u2 



1943 

IQJJ                                                                      ... 

(♦) 
7 

IMS          

1946 

1947  » 

«  General  imports  prior  to  1930. 

»  Not  separately  classified  prior  to  1930. 

•  Not  separately  classifled  prior  to  1932. 

•  Less  than  500.  ^ .  ,  ^  v  ^  .n^o 

•  January  1947  date  not  available  as  ol  Feb.  27, 1947. 

Office  of  ForeUm  Aericultoral  Relations.    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  aad  Navigation  of  the  United  SUtes 
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Legislation  by  Litigation  Should  Be 
Stopped 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  any  study  of  possible  ways 
of  reducing  Government  expenditures, 
particularly  by  cutting  down  personnel. 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  ques- 
tionable practice  that  has  lately  devel- 
oped among  Government  lawyers  and  of- 
ficials of  trying  to  legislate  by  litigation. 
Thus,  If  some  agency  or  department  of 
the  Government  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
laws  passed  by  Congress,  which  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  enforce  and  which  It  has  already 
interpreted,  the  agency,  under  the  guise 
of  new  regtUatlons  which  it  proceeds  to 
promulgate,  commences  lawsuits  in  an 
attempt  to  change  the  law  to  accord  with 
its  new  interpretation,  although  the  law 
was  in  nowise  changed  by  Congress  and 
the  failure  to  attempt  any  changes 
clearly  Indicated  that  Congress  was  con- 
tent with  the  original  Interpretation. 
This  sort  of  legal  "pioneering"— as  cer- 
tain Government  employees  call  It — is 
not  only  unjustified  In  that  it  Is  an  at- 
tempt by  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government  to  legislate,  but  indeed. 
Impose  a  cruel  burden  on  the  "guinea 
pigs"  arbitrarily  selected  by  the  particu- 
lar agency  in  its  campaign  to  change  the 
existing  law  or  the  interpretation  there- 
of. 

To  Illustrate,  the  press  recently  car- 
ried statements  concerning  an  attempt 
by  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  find  a  method 
for  reducing  the  58,000  employees  in  the 
Bureau   of  Internal   Revenue.    A  sub- 
stantial group  of  these  employees  are  un- 
doubtedly   engaged    in    the    so-called 
guinea  pig  cases.    For  many  years,  for 
example,  the  income-tax  law  relating 
to  such  things  as  family  partnerships, 
family  trusts,  employee  stock  purchase 
plans  and  a  host  of  other  items  had  been 
relatively  set.    Thousands  of  taxpayers 
entered  into  transactions  in  reliance  up- 
on the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  established  for  30  years,  toward 
these  transactions.    Then  some  of  the 
bright  young  boys  determined  that  the 
laws  and  attitude  relating  to  such  sub- 
jects should  be  changed.    Immediately 
new  regulations  and  rulings  are  issued 
and  the  entire  subject  matter  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  confusion,  while  hundreds 
of  lawyers,  accountants,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment employees  start  to  make  new 
laws.    Obviously  if  any  new  laws  were 
to  be  made  on  these  subjects  or  if  the 
interpretations  of  the  existing  laws  were 
to  be  changed.  Congress  is  the  duly  or- 
ganized and  existing  body  for  such  a 
purpose.    The  failure  of  Congress  to  act 
on  most  of  these  questions  since  1913 
provides  an  indication  that  Congress  was 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo.    Unques- 
tionably the  new  interpretations  if  ul- 
timately sustained — and  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  in  many  cases  the  Grovern- 
ment  was  successful  in  persuading  the 
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Deal  courts  to  adopt  its  new  ap- 
proach— results  in  the  collection  of  ad- 
ditional taxes.  But  again  it  is  the  f  jnc- 
tion  of  Congress  to  determine  in  /hat 
manner  and  from  what  sources  taxes 
shall  be  collected  and  it  is  not  the  pi  oper 
function  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue to  augment  collections  by  newj  and 
novel  twists  in  laws  or  regulations. 

Not  only  does  such  an  ururpatldn  cf 
the  functions  of  Congress  create  a  >iate 
cf  conf u.sion  for  business  in  general  but. 
as  noted,  it  work*?  a  particular  har(  ship 
on  the  unfortunate  group  who  an  se 
lected  as  guinea  pigs  in  the  Got  ern- 
ment's  legislation  by  litigation  am- 
palgn.  These  people  find  that  their  am- 
Ily  partnerships,  approved  for  year:  and 
never  even  challenged,  suddenly  (  et  a 
crushing  blow  from  the  revenue  agent's 
office  announcing  an  income-tax  defi- 
ciency of  sizable  proportions  based  upon 
the  new  approach,  or  a  family  trust 
set  up  long  ago  and  consistently  p  issed 
by  the  Treasury  finds  itself  unde  •  at- 
tack despite  the  fact  that  Congref,  has 
!n  nowise  amended  the  laws.  In  »rac- 
tlcally  every  case  the  Treasury  is  not  even 
Interested  in  trying  to  settle  such  :ases 
since  their  purpose  is  to  make  new  law. 
Thus  the  Bureau  insists  upon  lltigition 


and  if  they  lose  in  the  Tax  Court 


Insist  upon  appeals.    At  the  outs?t  of 


Its  campaign  in  most  cases  the  Go 
ment  has  no  clear-cut  precedents 
whJch  to  rely,  but  simply  tries  to 
precedents  as  it  proceeds  in  its  rdlent 
less  insistence  upon  forcing  taxpfiyers 
to  litigate  and  appeal  and  litigate 
more.    During  the  entire  procedur 


they 


rem- 

upon 
nake 


some 
the 


credit  and  business  standing  of  th(  un- 
fortunate guinea  pig  is  .seriously  im- 
paired, his  prospects  a^e  endangerec ,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  do  except  to  ho  d  on 
In  the  hope  that  the  courts  will  te  I  the 
bureau  legislators  that  they  were  v  rong 
in  the  first  place,  in  which  cas«  the 
bureau  legislators  will  say.  "Well,  at  {least 
we  tried." 

Enlightening  indeed  would  be  stjatis- 
tics  to  reveal  the  number  of  cases  ( end 
ing^inlhe  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
which  obviously  are  simply  test  cases 
Even  more  significant  would  be  a  s  tudy 
to  determine  the  number  of  empldyees 
who  are  engaged  in  such  Questioi  lable 
ventures.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  law- 
yers recommending  litigation  in  a  case 
where  there  is  no  precedent  to  sujport 
It.  Indeed  only  Government  lawyers 
Vho  are  paid  the  same  amount  wh<  ther 
they  wm  or  lose  cases  could  affoid  to 
togMge  in  such  frivolous  and  unre4son- 

tor- 
poor 


able  contests.  The  Government  a 
ney  has  nothing  to  lose,  but  the 
guinea  pig  has  much  at  stake.  Ceriain 
ly  lawyers,  whether  working  for  the 
Government  or  not.  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  commence  litigation  in  the 
hope  of  reversing  established  precec  ents 
or  long-settled  rulings.  If  this  pat  of 
the  Government  lawyers  and  buieau- 
cr^s  were  eliminated,  many  hun(  reds 
or  even  thoxisands  could  be  released  into 
private  practice  where  they  would  find 
that  such  frolicking  tactics  were  not 
feasible  or  practicable. 

They  would  soon  learn  that  lasers 
Just  do  not  start  litigation  with  the  can- 
did admission  that  the  existing  case  s  are 


against  us  but  we  would  like  to  test 
them  out  to  see  whether  they  cannot  be 
changed.  Such  an  iconoclastic  approach 
is  particularly  dangerous  and  out  of 
place  in  the  field  of  taxation  which  so 
intimately  affects  each  business  trans- 
action and  where  respect  for  an  estab- 
lished precedent  is  so  essential.  Please 
note  that  the  guinea  pig  is  not  a  crim- 
inal trying  to  evade  the  law.  for  no  one 
has  sympathy  with  this  class.  They  are 
not  people  who  are  failing  to  report  their 
income  or  evading  or  suppressing  any 
facts  or  information  in  connection  there- 
with. They  are  simply  people  who.  with 
a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  facts,  deter- 
mine upon  a  course  of  conduct  only  to 
find  that  the  rules  are  changed  after  the 
Government  becins  the  game. 

Certainly  Congress,  the  largest  group 
of  whose  members  have  been  trained  in 
the  law  themselves,  should  be  qualified 
to  write  laws  that  are  clear  enough  to 
dispense  with  such  machinations.  This 
is  particularly  true  under  the  congres- 
sional reorganization  bill  which  provides 
experts  for  the  congressional  committee 
and  which  further  provides  executive  as- 
sistants for  the  Members.  They  should 
now  be  sufficiently  talented  to  frame  laws 
clearly  enough  so  that  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Government  can  confine 
itself  to  its  traditional  task  of  enforcing 
those  laws  as  written,  which  would  en- 
able the  Congress  to  eliminate  so  many  of 
the  present  personnel  that  are  engaged 
in  legislation  by  litigaticm. 


Let  Us  Practice  Democracy  in  America 
Wliile  We  Purchase  It  Abroad 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  NORRIS  FOULSOrt 

or   CiUJFCRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  intrcducing  a  bill  which  I  hope  will 
eventually  become  an  organic  act  for  the 
Island  of  Guam.  My  bill  proposes  no 
raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury  and  estab- 
lishes nc  new  instnmient  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. My  bill  simply  proposes  to  ex- 
tend, by  act  of  Congress,  to  23.000  loyal 
American  nationals,  the  liberties  and 
human  rights  which  we  ourselves  value 
so  highly.  It  proposes  to  extend  to 
Guam  the  guarantees  of  personal  free- 
dom and  civil  liberty  guaranteed  other 
Americans  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  it  proposes  to  give  them 
an  American  system  of  law  and  courts 
with  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
of  the  United  States:  it  proposes  to  give 
them  a  measure  of  local  self-government 
under  a  civilian  governor  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  ad\ice  and  cen- 
sent  of  the  Senate;  it  proposes  to  extend 
to  those  permanent  residents  of  Guam 
who  do  not  already  have  it,  full  United 
States'  citizenship. 

There  is  much  talk  of  democracy  these 
days.  We  are  being  told  that  the  blood 
and  treasure  which  we  squandered  on  the 
tMittlefields  of  tba  world  in  two  great 


wars  in  the  cause  of  democracy  has  not 
been  enough.  We  are  told  that  two  na- 
tions— the  one  a  kingdom;  the  other  a 
dictatorship — are  in  danger  and  that 
we  mu^t  again  rush  to  the  rescue.  This 
time  there  appears  to  be  no  immediate 
need  for  American  troops;  the  job  can  be 
done  with  American  dollars. 

The  will-o'-the-wisp  which  we  have 
pursued  for  almost  two  decades — the  call 
to  spend,  and  spend,  and  spend — ^is 
a^ain  beins:  sounded  from  high  places. 
We  are  told  that  the  goals  which  could 
not  be  achieved  in  Europe  by  bloodshed 
and  death  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
world  can  now  be  purchased  in  two 
countries  at  least  with  several  hundreds 
of  millions  of  American  dollars.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  say  to  you  that  if  the  cause  of 
democracy  in  Greece  and  Turkey  is  In 
danger  of  being  extinguished  it  will  take 
more  than  dollars  to  rekindle  the  fiame. 
Democracy  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit — it  Is 
in  the  souls  of  men — it  cannot  be  nour- 
ished with  dollars  and  it  cannot  be  kept 
alive  with  bayonets — not  even  with 
bayonets  purchased  with  American  dol- 
lars and  wielded  by  soldiers  paid  in 
American  dollars  and  sustained  on  food 
purchased  with  American  dollars. 

I  have  not  taken  the  floor  today  to 
attack  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
administration  to  solve  the  dilemma 
which  now  confronts  the  United  States 
in  Europe.  If  we  have  reached  that 
unhappy  state  in  Europe  where  we  must 
organize  a  political  machine  of  Euro- 
pean nations  in  order  to  overcome  our 
political  enemies,  then  I  say  let  us  do 
as  the  administration  suggests — it  has 
experience  in  such  matters.  I  have  been 
told,  though,  that  political  machines 
require  an  awful  lot  of  oil — even  the 
smallest  cog  must  be  lubricated — not 
just  to  get  the  machine  started  but  from 
time  to  time  thereafter  in  order  to  keep 
it  running.  If  we  must  now  create  a 
political  machine  of  nations  in  order  to 
save  democracy  in  Europe,  I  say  create 
it  and  create  it  now.  Start  it  with  dol- 
lars if  we  must,  but  let  us  be  careful 
that  we  do  not  create  a  Frankenstein 
which  will  devour  more  and  more  of  our 
economic  substance  and  push  us  further 
and  further  on  the  road  of  deficit 
financing. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  real  answer  to 
the  situation  which  confronts  us  abroad 
is  not  to  be  found  in  bigger  and  better 
loans.  I  believe  the  answer  lies  in  big- 
ger and  better  democracy.  I  believe 
that  we  must  rouse  our  democratic 
ideology  from  its  slumber  and  again 
make  it  alive  and  militant.  We  must 
place  it  on  the  highways  of  the  world 
and  make  it  act  and  do  democracy.  We 
must  give  renewed  vigor  and  being  to 
our  philosophy  of  government.  We 
must  dust  off  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  give  it  new  life  in  the 
twentieth-century  worid.  We  need  a 
Tom  Paine,  or  a  Jefferson,  a  Washing- 
ton, or  a  Lincoln  to  proclaim  democracy 
abroad  in  these  days  of  doubt. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  20,000- 
mlle  tour  of  the  Pacific.  There  as  in 
Europe,  the  forces  of  reaction  and 
totalitarianism  are  at  work.  Commu- 
nism threatens  in  China,  in  Manchuria, 
and    in    Korea.    Relentlessly    and    ef- 
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flciently  the  agents  of  the  totalitarian 
way  of  life  are  boring  from  within  to  de- 
stroy the  democracy  which  General 
MacArthur  is  laboring  to  bring  to  life. 
Yes.  democracy  in  government  is  fight- 
ing for  its  life  in  the  Pacific  as  well  as  in 
Europe. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  far  West — 
especially  those  of  us  who  live  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific — are  also  anxious 
about  democracy.  We  believe  that  com- 
munism and  autocracy  in  the  Pacific  is 
as  great  a  menace  to  the  United  States 
as  is  communism  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Gentlemen,  the  millions  of  Americans  on 
the  west  coast  and  in  the  western  United 
States  see  danger  in  the  Pacific.  We  are 
not  opposed  to  erecting  safeguards  in 
Europe  but  we  aLso  want  to  see  safe- 
guards established  in  the  vast  areas  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean — even  in  Asia  itself. 

We  of  the  West  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  security  for  the  United  States  does 
not  lie  in  Maginot  Lines  of  island  bases. 
We  do  not  believe  that  American  democ- 
racy can  save  itself  merely  by  crouching 
behind  walls  of  defense  and  waiting  for 
the  onslaught.  We  are  convinced  that 
in  order  to  survive,  our  democracy  must 
move  far  out  into  the  Pacific  even  be- 
yond our  naval  and  mihtary  bases.  We 
believe  that  the  United  States  must 
build  the  outposts  of  American  democ- 
racy not  only  in  the  far  a>vay  islands  of 
the  Pacific  but  in  Asia  itself.  We  must 
build  outposts  in  Asia  in  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  men  who  have  come  to  be- 
lieve in  the  democratic  way  of  life  and 
who  would  fight  for  what  they  believe. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  West  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  erect  two 
walls  of  defense  in  the  Pacific.  The  one 
should  be  material.  It  should  be  of 
earth  and  concrete. and  steel.  It  should 
be  bases,  fortifications,  ships,  and  planes. 
The  other  must  be  spiritual.  It  must  be 
constructed  of  loyalty  and  love  for  the 
United  States  and  the  democratic  way  of 
life.  It  must  be  thousands — possibly 
millions — of  Pacific  peoples  believing  in 
democracy. 

The  best  defense  for  democracy  in  the 
Pacific  is  democracy  in  the  Pacific.  We 
should  nurture  it  there  and  raise  it  up 
with  all  the  care  and  attention  at  our 
command.  We  should  build  a  bulwark 
of  democracy  in  every  island  in  the 
Pacific.  We  should  teach  these  far- 
away peoples  the  ways  of  democracy  and 
should  do  our  utmost  to  raise  them  to 
the  level  of  free  beings  in  a  free  society. 
Each  little  island  in  the  Pacific  should 
be  an  outpost  of  our  democratic  way  of 
life — an  outpost  which  in  time  of  need 
might  well  prove  to  be  a  forward  bul- 
wark of  defense. 

•  During  the  course  of  the  Pacific  tour 
from  which  I  have  just  returned  I  vis- 
ited a  number  of  Pacific  islands  and 
far-away  places.  Among  these  were 
Guam  and  American  Samoa.  It  was  by 
visiting  these  two  Islands,  which  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  for  almost  50  years,  that  I  came 
to  a  full  realization  of  the  enormity  of 
the  wrong  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  perpetrating  on  almost  40,000 
loyal  American  nationals  in  the  name  of 
democracy  and  national  defense.  The 
local  inhabitants  of  Guam  and  American 
Samoa — and  this  includes  many  Ameri- 


can citizens  from  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States — are  governed  under  a 
form  of  military  autocracy  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  democracy.  It  is  an  ab- 
solutism beyond  anything  I  could  have 
imagined  even  in  my  wildest  dreams. 
And  it  exists  under  the  American  fiag 
pursuant  to  authority  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  with  his 
knowledge  and  consent. 

Guam  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  The  cession  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  De- 
cember 10,  1898,  in  which  the  United 
States  agreed  among  other  things  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
define  the  civil  rights  and  political  status 
of  the  local  inhabitants  of  Guam.  To 
this  date  the  Congress  has  neglected  to 
fulfill  that  pledge. 

By  Executive  order  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  the  United  States  Navy  was 
directed  to  assume  control  of  the  island, 
establish  a  form  of  local  administration, 
and  maintain  law  and  order.  The  gov- 
ernment so  established  exists  to  this 
very  day.  A  naval  governor,  appointed 
by  the  President,  reigns  supreme  on  the 
island.  He  makes  the  law,  creates  the 
courts,  and  hires  and  fires  the  judges 
and  policemen  who  interpret  and  en- 
force his  law.  There  is  no  appeal  be- 
yond the  island  even  in  capital  cases. 

The  naval  governor's  power  to  legis- 
late is  absolute,  complete,  and  all-inclu- 
sive. It  includes  the  power  to  tax  and  the 
power  to  appropriate  private  property. 
The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  such  does 
not  exist;  neither  the  petit  jury  nor  the 
grand  jury  has  ever  been  established — 
not  even  for  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  taken  up  residence  on  the 
island.  A  Guam  congress  exists  but  It 
Is  an  advisory  body  only  whose  mem- 
bers serve  without  compensation  and 
who  are  subject  to  removal  by  the  naval 
governor.  Gentlemen,  that  in  short  is 
the  democracy  under  which  the  23,000 
local  inhabitants  of  Guam  and  thousands 
of  Americans  who  reside  on  Guam  must 
work  and  live.  Gentlemen,  that  in  a  few 
words  is  American  democracy  on  Guam. 

In  American  Samoa  a  similar  system 
of  government,  stemming  from  similar 
authority,  is  administered  in  similar 
fashion  by  an  absolute  sovereign  In  naval 
gold  braid.  In  this  American  outpost  of 
democracy  and  national  defense  the  lot 
of  the  local  inhabitant  is  indeed  sad.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  lot  of  the  mainland 
Americans  who  also  reside  there  is  little 
better  than  that  of  the  Samoans  them- 
selves. 

A  United  States  Senate  Committee  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  former  Senator 
Hiram  Bingham  visited  Samoa  in  the 
late  twenties  and  reported  on  conditicms 
there  as  the  committee  had  found  them. 
Most  of  the  conditions  brought  to  atten- 
tion in  the  Bingham  report  exist  to  this 
day  and  I  shall  not  repeat  them  here.  I 
would  like  however  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  tidbits  of  absolutism 
which  I  found  in  American  Samoa  on  my 
recent  visit. 

As  in  Guam,  the  governor's  absolute 
authority  includes  the  power  to  tax.  A 
general  personal  tax  of  $10  per  annum  is 
levied  on  each  male  inhabitant  18  years 
Ot  age  and  over.  Delinquency  in  the  pay- 


ment of  this  tax  Is  treated  as  a  contempt 
of  court  and  is  pimished  by  imprison- 
ment— not  by  fine  or  by  tax  sale  of  prop- 
erty, but  by  imprisonment.  Another 
source  of  revenue  is  an  ad  valorem  cus- 
toms duty  of  20  percent  on  practically 
every  item  Imported  into  American  Sa- 
moa. This  20-percent  duty  is  levied  even 
on  items  of  food  and  clothing.  It  is  ap- 
plied with  equal  force  and  effect  to  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  Itself.  Yes. 
a  20-percent  Import  duty  is  levied  and 
collected  by  the  United  States  naval  gov- 
ernment of  American  Samoa  on  imports 
from  all  foreign  countries  Including  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  this  Im- 
port duty  a  flat  2 -percent  tax  is  levied 
and  collected  by  the  United  States  naval 
government  tax  gatherer  on  the  value  of 
all  merchandise  and  produce  exported 
from  American  Samoa. 

As  in  Guam,  the  only  bank  on  the  is- 
land is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Navy, 
which  thereby  absolutely  controls  all 
commercial  credit  on  the  islands.  Samo- 
ans are  prohibited  from  borrowing  more 
than  $25  from  non -Samoans  on  pain  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  lender. 
A  naval  government  commodity  ad- 
ministrator has  absolute  authority  to 
regulate  imports  and  exports  and  the 
supply  and  price  of  food  and  consumer 
goods  on  the  shelves  of  Samoan  mer- 
chants. Storekeepers  are  compelled  to 
pay  what  is  called  an  annual  license 
charge  which  in  reality  is  a  flat  tax  of 
2  percent  on  gross  sales. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  only  a  partial  de- 
scription of  the  United  States  naval  de- 
mocracy in  Guam  and  American  Samoa. 
That  is  the  kind  of  democracy  we — the 
United  States  of  America — have  extended 
to  our  own  possessions.  That  is  the 
American  democracy  now  in  existence  in 
American  territory  on  the  authority  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government — the  very  same 
branch  which  is  now  calling  on  us — ^the 
Congress  of  the  United  States^— to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  democracy  in  Europe.  I 
say  to  you,  gentlemen,  we  should  prac- 
tice the  democracy  we  preach.  We 
should  take  prompt  action  to  abolish  the 
military  absolutisms  which  exist  in 
Guam  and  American  Samoa,  and  replace 
them  with  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment under  civilian  administration. 
And.  gentlemen,  this  should  be  done  by 
the  Congress  on  its  own  initiative. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to 
extend  democracy  to  Guam  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  bill  with  respect  to 
American  Samoa.  Although  I  am  not 
prepared  at  the  moment  to  submit  such 
a  bill.  I  call  on  you.  my  colleagues  of 
the  American  Congress,  not  to  forget  the 
F>eople  of  American  Samoa  when  you  get 
around  to  the  business  of  extending  de- 
mocracy and  the  American  way  of  life. 
The  people  of  American  Samoa,  Lke  the 
people  of  Guam,  are  standing  and  wait- 
ing with  the  patience  so  common  to  the 
subject  peoples  of  the  Pacific  islands. 
They  await  the  day  when  the  United 
States  will  at  last  restore  to  them  the 
human  dignity  and  the  pride  in  livins 
enjoyed  by  other  free  Americans  under 
the  American  system.  They  are  Ameri- 
cans, gentlemen,  loyal  Americans  who 
have  remained  steadfast  through  the 
years.    They  are  Americans  residing  oa 
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American  soll-^not  Greeks,  or  Tui^.  or 
Hungarians,  or  Bulgarlan5.  or 
of  any  name  or  brand.    They  see 
a  decent  form  of  government  und 
American  system,  and  In  the 
not  asking  for  one  single  dollar. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARK 

OF 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  J0NKM)4N 

or   MICrilCAM 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTAT  VES 
Monday.  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  directive  setting  up  a 
policy  on  firing  disloyal  Ooverrmci  it  em- 
ployees was  long  overdue.  Far  ( iver  a 
decade  Communists  end  their  s  :mpa- 
thir-ers  have  enjoyed  a  paradise  n  the 
United  States.  For  many  years  tf  .^  pil- 
ley  of  the  Government  has  been  t  a  pro- 
tect .  shield .  and  nurture  them .  Tl  Is  an  - 
nounced  reversal  of  that  pro«r>m  Is. 
therefore,    at    least    encouraging 

However,  announcement  of  t  new 
policy  is  one  thing— its  execution  i ;  quite 
a  different  undertaking.  And  pra  r.  who 
Is  to  carry  out  this  program,  this  loiu^e- 
cleanlng  In  the  administration?  s  it  to 
be  drne  by  the  rtfhtistc;  or  the  1<  ftists? 
You  certainly  cannot  entrtist  this  job  to 
the  leftists.  They  have  created  tti  e  very 
condition  which  requires  this  reve  -sal  of 
policy.  The  trouble  with  the  lef  ist«5  is 
that  while  he  may  be  non-ComiJunlst, 
he  seldom  is  antl -Communist. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  Jod  is  to 
be  done  by  the  rightists  in  the  ad  nirus- 
tration.  they  will  need  all  the  iitelli- 
cence.  intestinal  fortitude,  patiiotism 
and  devotion  they  can  miister  e^  en  to 
make  a  start.  They  might  as  we  1  gird 
themselves  for  a  battle  royal,  for  t  le  en 
suing  year  will  witness  a  life  and  death 
'Struggle  by  the  leftists  and  Comnunist 
sympathizers  for  the  control  of  Ue  ad- 
ministration. They  did  not  put  Elarry 
S.  Truman  in  the  White  House  ji  st  for 
fun.  They  are  well  entrenched  \n  the 
administration. 

The  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  when 
he  was  President,  said  in  Octol)er  1S39: 


Kxtreme    rigiitlxts    and    extreme 
should   not   be  taken   out   by   us   an 
•gainst    the    wall,    for    they    sharpek 
argument  and  make  us  realise  the  riwxe 
the  democratic  middle  cou 
that  middle  course,  in  order  to  keep 
the  tlmea.  is  "Just  a  little  bit  left  of 
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In  December  1944  he  said  he 
of    people    In    hi^    administration 
are  on  the  left,  and  lots  on  the 
and  that  on  the  whole  it  worked 
pretty  well. 

Using    his    Supreme    Court 
ments  as  a  criterion,  there  is  no 
culty  judging  which  appointment 
ponderated.     As  to  its  working 
in  his  party  and  administration.  w<  <. 
only    to    rememl)er    Jim    Farley. 
Gamer.  Al  Smith,  and  others.    A 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stanj. 

I  know  something  about  this  st  -uggle 
and  probably,  together  with  the  N  )vem- 
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ber  election,  played  a  small  part  in 
bringing  about  President  Truman's  di- 
rective. I  have  given  an  outline  of  my 
work  In  a  speech  recorded  last  Wednes- 
day for  delivery  over  WJR  in  Detroit 
last  Saturday.    I  present  it  herewith. 

Last  year  a  dangerous  Communist  spy  ring 
was  uncovered  In  Canada.  It  Involted  lilgh 
government  officials.  Nevertheless,  the  Cana- 
dian spy  ring  would,  in  all  probability,  still  be 
operating  smoothly  and  under  cover  except 
for  one  fact,  namely,  that  a  Russian  Com- 
munist agent.  Igor  Gouzenko.  turned  in- 
former and  exposed  the  whole  ring. 

The  American  people  would  lie  naive  to 
think  tbat  nothing  of  that  kind  is  going  on 
here  The  same  Soviet  agent,  Gouzenko. 
testified  that  he  believed  that  similar  spy 
rings  were  operating  In  the  United  SUtes.  In 
fact,  the  Canadian  report  on  the  investiga- 
tioa  of  thu  ring  proves  that  the  Canadian 
spy  ring  used  Communist  agents  In  the 
United  SUtes  to  traosier  »10.000  in  currency 
to  Communists  In  Europe. 

R:ds  and  'pinks"  have  a  paradise  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  be?n  the  pM  cy  of  cur 
Government  to  protect  and  shield  R-^ds  and 
"pmka"  even  in  Government  Jobs  instead 
ot  discharging  ttiem.  This  fact  ««  driven 
hoBM  to  me  in  July  of  last  year,  wtwn  I  was 
appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affalra  to  invectlgate  cominuntsm  lu  tbt 
Department  of  Sutt. 

ror  in-ttuce.  *e  have  read  of  Carl  A. 
Mnrsani.  who  is  now  under  Indictment  for 
perjury.  It  is  alleged  that  in  his  appl.catlon 
(or  a  Job  he  swore  he  waa  not  a  Commiuilst 
whil*  in  fact  b«  had  be«n  a  memb«r  of  tlic 
party  for  yean  under  the  alias  of  Tuny 
Whales. 

In  tracing  his  record,  I  found  that  on 
Prbruary  2ti,  1944,  the  CjvII  Sirvloe  Commis- 
sion. wh!ch  Investigates  the  record  Of  appli- 
cants for  Government  positions,  was  sub- 
penaed  by  the  then  Dies  committed  to  give 
the  records  of  30  persons,  and  among  them 
Carl  A.  Maraani.  as  to  their  loyalty  to  our 
Government,  and  its  institutions.  The  CivU 
Service  Commission  turned  them  down  Bat 
with  a  letter  from  which  I  quote  part  of  the 
lest  paragraph:  "The  Commission  new  de- 
clines with  the  approval  of  ar.d  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  comply  with  certain  of  yotir  requests  only 
liecausc  it  believes  that  It  must  do  so  if  it  is 
properly  to  perform  its  statutory  duties.  " 
This,  notwithstanding  that  they  po&seEsed 
at  that  time  the  fac^s  upon  which  the  present 
indictment  Is  based. 

With  such  a  policy  of  shielding  and  pro- 
tecting 1mm  the  Cons^ress  and  the  people  the 
Communists  and  Communist  sympathisers  of 
the  administration  in  general,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising tiiat  the  same  policy  of  shielding  and 
protecting  Reds  and  "pinks  "  obtained  in  tbe 
Department,  of  State.  I  think  you  will  read- 
ily come  to  the  same  conchision  ii  I  give  you 
a  brief  outline  of  my  work  as  a  committee 
of  one  last  year. 

Early  last  summer  Representatlvei  Cox.  of 
Georgia,  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hotise  in  which  he  said  thrit  his  good  friend, 
Jtmmy  Byrnes.  Secretaiy  of  State,  was  clean- 
ing bouse  in  that  Department,  and  that  hun- 
dreds of  Reds  and  "pinks  "  had  been  dis- 
missed, and  the  process  was  still  going  on. 

However,  this  was  merely  a  false  propa- 
ganda barrage  from  the  State  Department  to 
shield  the  "commies"  In  their  Jobs,  It  misled 
Mr.  Cox.  the  Congress,  and  the  people,  lulling 
ihem  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  for.  as 
will  appear  later,  not  a  single  "pink"  or  Red 
had  been  fired. 

On  July  2.  Under  Secretary  Dean  Acheson 
denied  the  above  statement  of  Cox  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AlTairs.  He  stated 
that  it  was  not  the  p<rflcy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  Are  people  for  belonging  to  proeres- 
slve  organizations — by  which  he  could  mean 
nothing  other  than  Communist-front  organ- 
izations. 


It  was  these  tt  o  events  and  their  implica- 
tions which  a  week  later  led  to  my  appoint- 
ment to  investigate.  Under  this  assignment. 
on  July  12.  I  had  a  meeting  with  J.  Anthony 
Panuch,  the  deputy  »x)  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  whose  at&ce  had 
charge  of  personnel. 

Mr.  Panuch  informed  me  that  the  real 
truth  lay  between  the  two  statements:  that 
the  Department  had  what  they  call  a  Security 
Committee  which  made  Investigations  of 
alleged  Red  and  "pink  "  activities:  that  on 
the  recommendation  of  this  committee.  40 
employees  had  been  fired  for  being  Reds  and 
"pinJcs ":  but  upon  questioning,  he  finally 
admitted  that  some  of  these  40  had  t>een  dls- 
charred  for  Incompetency.  Professing  not  to 
know  how  many  had  l>een  discharged  for 
being  Reds  and  "pinks"  and  how  many  had 
been  discharged  for  being  incompetent. 

On  the  15th  of  July  I  received  a  U.ng  letter 
which  to!d  me  all  alxnit  what  departments 
the  40  had  been  in.  and  other  history,  but  not 
a  single  word  of  a  break-down  on  why  the  40 
had  been  separated  from  the  Department, 

Kly  next  step  was  to  demand  accees  to  the 
flies.  But  I  was  politely  told  that  th*>8e  were 
secret  and  private  files,  and  not  open  to  my 
Inenection. 

Oil  July  17  I  broke  through  this  barrier, 
and  Mr.  Panuch  showed  me  about  twenty- 
odd  files  of  employees  who  had  been  recom- 
mended for  dismUsal  by  their  security  com* 
mlti^r*  4  or  5  months  earlier.  The  causes  for 
dl?i>  ssal  were  being  listed  on  Jwll  lUts  aa 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  belonging 
to  Conimunlst-front  orfanlsations.  con- 
stnnUy  contacting  and  associating  with 
known  Communiiu.  and  other  activities 
wh;ch  made  their  employment  a  security 
rUk. 

When  asked  why  they  were  still  on  the 
pfy  roll  and  had  not  been  discharged  4  or  6 
months  r.go.  the  answer  was  that  they  could 
not  be  dlscharifed  until  they  had  a  hearing 
bsfcre  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
did  not  take  such  cbarges  seriously. 

To  this  I  countered  that  the  Department 
was  not  so  bound:  that  Congress  had  passed 
a  law  known  as  the  McCarran  rider,  providing 
that  "notwithstanding  the  civil-service  law 
or  any  other  lew.  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
hereby  given  absolute  dls-  retlon  to  discharge 
any  person  In  the  IVpartment  whenever  he 
deems  that  nis  services  arc  not  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  SUtes."  Panuchs 
answer  to  this  was  that  this  law  waa  uncon- 
stitutional. 

I  then  asked  to  see  some  of  the  files  of  those 
of  the  40  who  were  dismissed  as  Reds  and 
"pinks."  Then  came  the  pay-off.  After  some 
hem-hawing  and  stammering,  he  flruUly  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  not  any.  not  even  one. 
that  had  been  discharged.  But  he  said  in  the 
same  breath.  "I  realize  that  we  have  got  to  go 
along  with  you  under  the  McCarran  law,  and 
if  you  will  keep  these  names  secret  and  lay 
off.  I  will  start  dismissing  these  people  at 
once.  I  wUl  fire  Marranl  and  Zablodowskl 
tomorrow,  and  the  others  in  due  course." 

However,  on  July  18  nothltig  had  been 
done,  and  with  the  realization  that  so  far  I 
had  only  the  verbal  promise  of  the  deouty 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary.  I  directed  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Byrnes,  asking  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  this  promise. 

The  next  day.  Friday,  Mr.  Byrnes  called  me 
up  on  the  long-distance  telephone,  saying 
that  my  letter  had  Ju^t  been  read  to  him.  and 
that  if  I  would  lay  off  he  would  immediately, 
upon  his  return  to  Washington  the  following 
Monday  morning.  Investlorate  the  whole  situ- 
ation, and  fire  any  persons  found  to  be  Reds 
or  "pinks,"  as  alleijed.  I  agreed  to  lay  off  but 
urged  that,  in  view  of  the  existing  serious 
neglect,  he  should  act  promptly.  To  this 
he  said.  "Tou  must  realize.  Congressman, 
that  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  do  wholesale 
firing  of  people  merely  because  they  belong 
to  what  is  here  a  minority  party,  when  the 
same  party  is  the  sole  and  dominant  party 
of  a  great  country  with  which  I  liave  serious 
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and  difficult  diplomatic  negotiations."  There, 
my  friends,  was  hi*  policy.  However,  he 
solemnly  promised  to  take  action  and  apprise 
me  of  the  results  by  letter  Monday  night. 

I  received  no  letter  on  Tuesday,  and  need- 
less to  say,  upon  inquiry.  I  found  that  no 
action  had  been  taken  with  reference  to  the 
files.  After  repeated  telephone  calls.  I 
finally,  on  the  following  Friday,  received  a 
letter  dated  July  29  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Donald  Russell,  which  proved  only  that  noth- 
ing had  been  done,  and  outside  of  that  was 
thoroughly  evasive.  In  fact,  on  July  26,  Mr. 
Byrnes  sent  out  a  letter  to  a  Congressman 
from  Illinois,  which  vas  broadcast  in  the 
newspapers,  stating  that  43  had  been  fired  for 
subversive  activities,  althdugh  Mr.  Panuch. 
10  days  before,  had  already  admitted  to  me 
that  this  was  false,  and  nobody  had  t>een 
fired  for  this  reason. 

Congress  adjourned  on  August  2.  This 
was  tlie  green  light  for  "pinks"  and  Reds. 
On  August  5  the  Security  Committee  was  dis- 
charged— In  other  words,  they  fired  the 
Americans  on  guard  without  one  Red  or 
'•pink  ■  having  been  fired. 

This  was  followed  the  same  week  by  a  bar- 
rage of  propaganda  in  which  Mr.  Russell, 
through  newspaper  columnists  and  other 
releases,  bombarded  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans with  such  statements  as  "witch  hunters 
in  Congress  earned  stupidity  to  unlMllevable 
length  In  the  closing  days  of  the  session- 
badgering  by  Members  of  Congress— Russell 
stands  firmly  for  fair  treatment — 40  have 
already  been  separated— accused  are  entitled 
to  a  civll-servlce  hearing— the  McCarr«i» 
rider  is  a  dangerous  power,  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, etc," 

No  one  was  discharged  until  December  20, 
and  this  was  that  same  Carl  A.  Marzanl. 
And  in  order  to  make  a  typical  grandstand 
play  and  to  pretend  vigilance  against  the 
Reds,  Panuch  h:\d  him  Indicted  at  the  same 
time.  The  Department  knew  that  Congress 
was  coming  back  In  a  few  days. 

I  think  these  events  clearly  prove  the  pol'.cy 
of  protecting  and  shielding  tlte  Reds  and 
"pinks."  But  there  came  a  time  of  reckoning. 
With  the  return  of  Congress  the  first  of  the 
year  there  was  a  housecleaning.  All  three. 
Secretary  ol  State  Byrnes.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration  Russell  and  his  deputy. 
Panuch.  resigned  before  Congress  could  get 
organized. 

The  new  Secretary.  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, has  appointed  John  E.  Peurlfoy,  a 
World  War  II  veteran,  to  supplant  Russell.  I 
believe  he  Is  going  to  make  a  sincere  effort 
to  clean  out  at  least  the  known  Reds  and 
"pinks."  Already  several  Communist  sym- 
pathizers have  been  separated  from  the  De- 
partment and  other  have  cleared  out  volun- 
tarily. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  can  relax. 
My  Investigation  was  confined  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  to  those  of  whom 
there  was  evidence  to  establish  probable 
cause  of  sympathy  with  communism.  The 
smartest  and  most  dangerous  avoid  such 
exposure.  Mr.  Peurlfoy  has  a  tremendous 
Job  on  his  hands.  Last  Monday's  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  that  Communist  sym- 
pathizers have  no  right  to  a  Government  Job 
should   strengthen    his    hands   considerably. 

But  from  my  Investigation  I  am  satisfied 
that  conditions  are  much  worse  in  other  de- 
partments. Last  week  it  was  officially  dis- 
closed that  since  February  5,  1943.  352  com- 
plalnu  against  Reds  and  "pinks"  in  the 
Treasury  Department  had  been  received, 
with  only  one  investigation.  And  how  many 
do  you  think  were  cemented  into  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  while  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace was  Secretary?  And  what  do  you  think 
Ickes  did  to  them  in  the  Department  of 
Interior? 

But  even  that  is  only  a  fraction  of  our 
problem.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  made  a  speech  on 
this  subject  In  California  last  summer.  He 
certainly  knows  the  subject.    He  said.  "I  am 


not  so  much  concerned  about  the  100.000 
Communists  in  the  United  States,  but  for 
every  Communist  there  are  10  so-called  pro- 
gressives and  phoney  liberals."  These  persons 
like  to  call  themselves  leftists,  and  the  ratio 
of  10  to  1  exists  in  the  administration  as 
well.  They  work  hand  in  glove  with  the 
"pinks"  and  Reds. 

The  only  fundamental  difference  between 
Communists  and  leftists,  generally  speaking. 
is  that  Communists  Ijelong  to  a  world  move- 
ment under  Joe  Stalin,  and  leftists,  while 
having  the  same  ideologies,  are  not  working 
for  Stalin,  but  want  to  establish  a  despotic 
dictatorship  of  their  own  in  this  country. 
Leftists  do  not  believe  In  an  Independent 
Congress  or  Judiciary,  free  enterprise  or  indi- 
vidual Initiative,  but  t>elieve  that,  like  the 
Soviet,  these  should  all  l>e  subservient  to  the 
dictator.  And  the  greatest  danger  of  the 
leftist  Is  that,  generally  speaking,  he  Is  not 
anti-Communist  even  though  he  is  non- 
Communist. 

For  instance,  last  January  Henry  Wallace, 
who  has  almost  found  his  level,  formed  the 
Progressive  Citizens  of  America,  a  radical 
leftist  movement.  This  apparently  was  too 
communistic  for  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Leon 
Henderson,  and  others,  so  they  organized  the 
Amerlcftns  for  Democratic  Action,  which  they 
said  was  a  non-Communist  leftist  move- 
ment.   This  is  food  for  thought. 

William  Bullitt,  who  spent  4  years  as  our 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  says  in  his  recent 
book.  The  Great  Globe  Itself,  "The  American 
Communists  are  potential  traitors."  who  as 
Lenin  taught  them  "use  every  ruse,  cun- 
ning, unlawful  method,  evasion  and  conceal- 
ment of  truth"  to  gain  their  objective;  "who 
know  when  to  retreat  and  use  that  retreat 
to  cotisolldate  for  another  attack." 

This  is  the  force  we  are  struggling  with. 
There  is  great  tumult  and  shouting  today 
about  whether  the  whole  world  is  going  into 
despotism  and  totalitarianism  with  Russia, 
or  Into  freedom  and  republican  governments 
with  the  United  States.  Far  more  funda- 
mental for  Americans  is  the  question.  'Which 
way  is  our  great  country  going?"  We  still 
have  a  choice,  but  we  must  make  that  choice. 

We  will  never  be  destroyed  from  without, 
but  destruction,  if  it  ever  comes,  will  come 
from  within.  Eternal  vigilance  is  still  the 
price  of  lll>erty. 


Significance  of  Evacuation  Day  in  an 
Upset  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

won.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
on  the  occasion  of  Evacuation  Day  exer- 
cises at  South  Boston,  Mass.,  on  March 
16,  1947.  The  address  is  entitled  "Sig- 
nificance of  Evacuation  Day  in  an  Upset 
World." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  speak  to- 
night In  South  Boston  at  Evacuation  Day 
exercises,  an  annual  occasion  which  Is  so 
63rmbolic  of  our  country's  ideals.  In  the  true 
sense,  we  are  paying  homage  tonight  to 
the  most  priceless  heritage  of  our  county — 
individual  freedom  and  faith  In  ourselves. 
Evacuation  Day  171  years  ago  was  on«  of 


the  events  In  our  history  which  marked  the 
end  of  tjrranny  in  this  country.  We  always 
remember,  too.  that  March  17  Is  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  Was  there  ever  a  greater  ex- 
ponent of  faith,  understanding,  and  Chris- 
tianity than  St.  Patrick,  the  patron  saint  at 
Ireland? 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  how  lucky 
we  are  to  t)e  sitting  here  tonight.  Wc  have 
only  to  read  the  news  from  abrtMcT  to  fully 
realize  this.  While  the  terrible  shooting  war 
is  over,  civil  war  still  rages  In  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Many  people  are  hungry 
and  cold.  Fear  of  want  still  hngers  in  much 
of  the  world.  Recently  we  saw  bitter  bliz- 
zards slow  the  wheels  of  British  Industry 
almost  to  a  stop,  something  the  Naals  could 
never  do.  In  many  countries  people  are 
actually  worse  off  than  during  the  war.  We 
surely  are  lucky  to  be  citizens  of  these 
United  States  on  March  16.  1947. 

We  owe  much  to  that  little  band  of  men 
and  wonoen  who  settled  down  on  Dorch*ster 
Neck  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Those 
courageous  people  set  an  example  that  we 
must  follow  today.  ^They  proved  that  no 
obstacles,  no  matter  how  difficult  they  may 
seem,  could  not  t>e  overcome  by  hard  work 
and  an  unselfish  approach,  with  plenty  of 
individual  initiative,  yet  founded  upon  a 
strong  community  responsibility.  . 

There  was  Gen.  John  Sullivan  who  waa 
brigadier  of  the  day  when  the  Red  Coats 
sailed  away  from  Boston  Harbor;  James  Fos- 
ter; Commodore  John  Barry,  one  of  the 
founders  of  our  Navy;  and  MaJ.  Gen  Heury 
Knox.  They,  and  many  others,  took  matters 
into  their  hands,  stood  by  their  guns,  and 
knew  that  they  could  get  results  when  they 
worked  hard  and  worked  together. 

With  this  courage  and  profound  faith  In 
their  convictions,  our  forebears  founded  a 
country  which  has  grown  and  procpered 
ever  since.  It  has  become  the  home  of  over 
140.000.000  people  who  demand  freedom  of 
speech  and  worship  and  the  right'  to  live 
their  own  lives.  There  is  not  a  man  or  a 
woman  In  this  hall  tonight  whose  ancestors 
or  who  themselves  did  not  come  here  for 
that  reason.  Since  that  birth  of  our  Na- 
tion, our  country  has  progressed  through 
wars  and  depressions  to  become  today  the 
strongest  nation  In  the  world. 

Like  our  ancestors,  who  found  themselves 
faced  with  the  responsibility  of  building  for 
themselves  a  new  country,  we  find  our- 
selves— with  this  last  World  War  only  2 
years  behind  us — faced  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  building  a  peaceful  future  for  our 
children  in  a  free  country  with  a  world  at 
peace.  This  responsibility  comes  because 
we  have  grown;  because  we  have  learned  how 
to  make  life  in  the  United  States  happier, 
more  secure,  yet  freer  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world  today.  We  mxist  meet 
our  responsibilities  courageously,  realisti- 
cally, and  Just  as  unselfishly  as  did  our  an- 
cestors. To  win  the  war  we  poured  forth 
some  340  bUIion  dollars.  We  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  over  400,000  of  our  txiys  and  girls. 
Unless  we  win  the  peace  and  continue  to 
stand  firm  to  win  it,  all  these  sacrifices  wUI 
have  been  made  in  vain.  We  must  always 
remember  that  the  aftermath  of  war  Is  long 
and  tiresome,  demanding  our  utmost  pa- 
tience and  coursge. 

We  have  In  the  United  States  a  Govern- 
ment freely  elected  by  our  people.  Other 
people  who  love  freedom  want  to  choose 
their  own  governments.  How  far  should 
we.  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world,  go 
'to  their  assistance  with  money,  with  men. 
with  advice  to  help  them  maintain  their 
freedom  of  choice?  Have  we.  even  with  all 
our  manpower  and  our  resources.  sufBcioit 
strength  to  support  all  tbeae  ootintrtea  who 
want  otir  help?  Our  first  aun  above  all  la 
the  maintenance  of  a  lasting  peace.  That 
is  the  great  problem  of  the  world  today. 

The  next  few  months,  whether  we  like  tt 
or  not.  will  go  far  to  determine  the 
ship  of  our  country  with  the 
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RscenUy.  former  Prealdent  Hoot«  roported 
on  ooodiuona  in  Germany  and  AwtrU.  He 
said  that  the  Oermana  and  Atwtrians  must 
be  given  food  and  medicine  as  relief  meaa- 
ui«s:  that  United  SUtaa  aid  should  be  sent 
In  the  form  of  United  SUtM  producu  on  a 
montb-to-month  baato:  uMl  that  all  a«tot- 
ance  shculd  carry  a  "pleeae  repay'  tag.  His 
concluding  pani^«pli  on  Germany  sUtad: 

"If  Woatsrn  dvlllaatlon  to  to  survive  In 
Europe.  It  must  alao  survive  In  Germany. 
And  It  must  be  built  Into  a  cooperative  mem- 
ber of  that  civil laation.  That  Indeed  to  the 
hope  of  any  lasting  peace." 

The  Booner  destltuU  eountrlea  are  back 
on  their  feet  ccoaotailaUly.  the  pOMlW  «e 
can  stop  worrying  about  relief  MtaMBce; 
the  sooner  we  can  expect  some  trade  that 
win  be  to  our  mutual  advantage.  That  to 
jttot  common  sense. 

Of  course,  we  would  sU  like  to  see  the 
Greek  suuation  and  binular  problems  bandied 
bv  t^e  United  Nations.  I  have  faith  in 
the  United  NatioM  and  I  have  the  will 
to  try  to  make  that  organliatlon  an  ellec- 
Uve  body  to  maintain  world  peace.  We  must 
never  ffll  Into  the  habit  of  bypassmg  the 
United  Nations  by  any  Independent  actions. 
But.  unfortunately,  that  organization  today 
has  no  relief  funds  nor  policing  powers  to 
take  on  tbe  problems  confronting  us  at  thla 
moment.  Therefore,  until  tbe  United  Na- 
tions does  become  sulDciently  strong  we  must 
be  realtottc  and  continue  to  do  our  part  to 
keep  tbe  peace  of  tbe  world. 

President  Monroe  laid  down  In  1823  a  crys- 
tal-clear expression  of  tbe  American  atti- 
tude towarrl  foreign  nations  with  hia  to- 
called  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  may  be  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  It  arose  In  part  out  of 
Russian  refusal  to  allow  anything  but  a 
R^t^Kinn  vessel  to  fish  in  Northwest  Ameri- 
can waters  from  tbe  Bering  Strait  to  tbe 
fifty-first  degree  north  latitude.  Monroe  ex- 
pressed the  principle  that  the  American 
continents  were  no  longer  to  be  ccnatdered  a-s 
a  field  for  colonization  by  European  powers. 
There  was  also  feiir  that  European  coun- 
tries— Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria — might 
seek  to  conquer  and  reduce  again  to  colonial 
status  the  Latin -American  states  that  had 
recently  revolted  against  Spain.  Monroe 
stated  that  the  United  StaUs  would  not  stand 
for  European  Interference  In  the  nations  of 
the  new  world. 

Now  we  bear  the  question  asked:  "Are  we 
expanding  or  reversing  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  mean  that  the  United  States  will  assert 
tbe  same  principle  In  European  countries 
and  in  other  freedom-loving  countries  of 
the  world?"  At  the  moment,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  last  Wednesday,  it  means  gi.mg 
economic  and  financial  aastotance  to  Turkey 
and  to  Greece.  If  this  aid  Is  g.^ien  to  these 
countries  now,  what  may  it  meaai  in  China, 
Korea,  Germany,  Austria.  Prance,  arid  possi- 
bly England  in  the  future?  Let  us  not  mince 
words.  One  of  the  issues  whSch  brought 
forth  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  Russia  seek- 
ing to  fleh  in  North  American  waters.  Now 
the  issue  Is.  Shall  the  Russian  sphere  of  in-. 
fluence  be  permitted  to  spread  and  Inculcate 
lU  rcocs  in  Turkey  and  in  Greece? — or.  put 
It  another  way:  Shall  United  Slates  concern 
Itself  with  communism  taking  crer  these 
countries?  What  will  be  the  effect  on  us  if 
this  bsppena?  If  communism  does  take  over 
In  Greece  and  Turkey,  what  wUl  happen 
In  Italy.  Spain,  and  Prance?  What  wUl  bap. 
pen  to  our  trade  In  thoee  countries?  Can 
we  compete  even  with  our  superior  know- 
how  and  a&semb'iy  lines?  Can  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  exponent  today  of  the 
free-enterprlae  system  and  of  individual 
liberty,  aurvlve  with  Kurope  and  Asia  either 
completely  or  substanttolly  dominated  by  the 
ComiBuntot  Ideology?  That  to  tbe  great  ques- 
tloa  of  policy  that  faeea  our  OovemoMnt 
ami  avary  one  of  tu  in  the  United  Suiai  ot 
Aiartai  todaf .  It  to  a  quaetiou  that  caaaot 
ba  decided  by  us  Mnlght. 


Let  us  look  now  at  the  situation  from  an- 
other point  of  view.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
haa  been  a  suoceaaful  poUcy  for  134  years 
became  we  have  had  the  strength,  the  re- 
■ouroea.  and  the  wUl  to  back  it  up.  Par  these 
reaaons,  no  other  nattoo  has  dared  to  chal- 
lenge iM  to  defend  thto  policy.  Our  power 
today  la  even  more  vibrant  than  ever. 

Before  we  enur  upoti  a  drastic  extenalon 
of  our  foreign  policy,  we  flrst  miMt  determine 
whether  we  have  the  strength,  tbe  financial 
ability,  and  tbe  will  to  send  money  and  men 
Into  the  Mediterranean  with  the  impUcauon 
that  thto  aid  may  not  be  enctigb.  Will  we  In 
tbe  future  have  to  send  over  more  aid  to  back 
up  the  men  and  money  we  have  already  sent? 
Are  we  willing  to  coitf  idn  tbe  Inevitable  Im- 
pt. callous  that  these  loans  will  create  In  the 
minda  of  the  French,  the  Italians,  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Koreans?  Are  we  wllUng  to 
help  these  nations  too  If  tb:y  aak  ito  for  more 
help?  Are  we  strong  enough  and  are  we 
deicrmlt>ed  encugb  to  sUnd  up  to  tbe  Rus- 
sltijis  today  In  aupport  of  nations  wh.ch  love 
their  freedom  and  want  the  right  to  deter- 
mine th-lr  own  lives? 

UntU  we  are  sure  that  the  United  Nations 
can  give  las  security  by  keeping  the  world  at 
peac3.  we  mtMt  keep  cur  c:3untry  strong  at 
home  If  we  are  to  support  President  Truman 
and  Secretary  Marshall  In  their  dealings  witb 
other  countries.  There  to  no  alternative.  I 
believe  that  Ruiala  and  other  nations  in  the 
world  today  consider  the  decisions  that  we 
make  at  the  peace  table  in  terms  of  cur 
strength  at  home.  Our  Army.  Nary,  and  Air 
Forces  are  the  largest  In  our  peacetime  hto- 
tory.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  maintain 
an  unnecessarily  large  military  force,  but  we 
do  want  our  Army  and  Navy  to  be  efficiently 
and  ec'inomically  admlntotered.  to  be  well 
trained,  and  to  be  equipped  with  the  most 
modern,  scientific  aresipona.  This  will  mean 
some  sacrifice  en  tbe  part  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  tbe  United  SUtes  of 
America.    S:>metlnies  we  forget  thto. 

Too  many  people  today  believe  that  the 
atomic  bomb  and  other  new  and  dreadiul 
wrapons  of  destruction  make  cur  Army  and 
Navy  obsolete  or  unnecessary.  We  mtist  not 
permit  tbe  atomic  bomb  to  become  the  Magl- 
not  line  of  the  United  States,  as  Professor 
Pnsteln  so  well  stated.  We  must  be  pre- 
pcred.  I  hope  from  tbe  very  bottom  of  my 
hesrt  that  there  will  never  be  another  war, 
but  we  must  never  frrgei  the  lesrons  we  have 
learned  so  bitterly  in  this  last  war. 

Purthermore.  the  Army  and  Navy  can  never 
be  prepared  with  tbe  best  of  modem  weapons 
unless  we  are  willing  to  produce  the  tools, 
machinery,  and  goods  that  have  made  t»  the 
greatest  Industrial  nation  In  the  world.  To 
see  what  happens  when  productivity  lags, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  England's  plight 
this  past  ainter.  Cur  level  of  production  is 
now  running  high  Let  us  keep  It  high. 
Our  productivity  means  strength  at  home 
snd  thus  gives  us  our  best  chance  to  main- 
tain tbe  freedom  which  so  many  other  coun- 
tries have  lost. 

These  are  indeed  crticlal  decisions  to  be 
made  by  President  Truman  and  Secretary 
Marshall.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  o^  Con- 
gress, if  In  its  Jixlgment  they  make  wise 
decisions,  to  support  them  with  legislation. 
Congress  is  elected  by  the  people  They  re- 
flect the  opinion  of  tbe  people  back  home. 
In  these  troublerome  days  the  people  back 
home  must  do  their  utmost  to  unde.'Stsnd 
the  questton.s  which  face  their  chosen  lead- 
ers and  to  help  them  decide  wisely. 

I  have  tried  brleny  to  describe  to  y<  u  the 
alternatives  that  face  our  country.  I  want 
our  Government  to  have  a  firm  foreign  pol- 
icy—a  policy  that  will  allow  other  govern - 
menu  of  the  world  to  know  jttot  how  lar  we 
will  go  to  malnuin  our  atcurlty  anl  the 
peace  of  the  world  We  are  not  an  Imperial- 
tot  nation  We  only  want  our  own  aei  lirity. 
We  have  seen  two  wars  In  our  Reneiation. 
In  both  thoaa  wan  your  boys  from  •outh 
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Boston  have  fotight  bravely.  Tou  are  justly 
proud  of  them;  but  neither  we  nor  any  other 
nation  can  survive  a  third  world  war. 

Let  iM  hope  that  the  dtctolons  that  must 
be  made  In  Washington  will  keep  the  respect 
for  our  country-  among  the  other  Ireedom- 
loving  countries  of  the  world — will  maintain 
our  prestige  ns  the  strongest  nation  In  the 
world— and  above  all— will  make  cryatal 
clear  In  the  mind  of  the  leaders  of  the  Rua- 
•lan  and  other  world  governments  just  what 
we  intend  to  do  and  what  we  intend  to  pre- 
vent them  from  doing.  They  must  under- 
stand us  for  what  we  ore — a  nation  of  free 
enterprise  and  of  individual  liberties. 

St.  Piitrlck  was  a  courageous  saint  who 
stimulated  spiritual  faith,  good  will,  and  self- 
respect.  Our  ancestors  v.ho  took  part  In 
ev.icu^tlon  day  171  years  ago  were  Imbued 
with  theFp  Ideals  and  St.  Patrick's  courage. 
So  must  we  be  today. 


Report  by  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover  on  Eco- 
nomic Mission  to  Germany  and  Austria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


or  NIW  JtRSET 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Match  24.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reccrd  Report  No.  3. 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  former  President  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver, who  headed  President  Truman's  re- 
cent economic  mission  to  Germany  and 
Austria. 

This  third  report  presents  what  Mr. 
Hoover  feels  are  the  necessary  steps  for 
promotion  of  German  exports  so  as  to 
relieve  American  taxpayers  of  the  bur- 
dens of  relief  and  for  economic  recovery 
of  Europe. 

The  recommendations  which  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver makes  seem  to  me  to  be  most  timely 
In  light  of  the  pending  negotiations  in 
Moscow  and  the  Greek-Turkish  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

The   President's   Economic   Mission  to 

GFRMANT    and    AtTSTRIA 

REPOET  NO.  3.  THE  NECESSARY  STEI»S  FOR  PRO- 
MOTION OF  GERMAN  EXPORTS,  SO  AS  TO  RELIEVE 
AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS  OF  THE  BURDENS  OF  RE- 
LIEF AND  FOR  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY   OF  EUROPE 

(By  Herbert  Hoover) 

March  18.  1947. 

The   PRESIDENT. 

The  White  House.  f 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  sending  you  here- 
with my  conclusions  upon  the  problems  of 
reviving  German  industry  and  thus  exports 
with  which  to  relieve  American  and  British 
taxpayers  from  their  burden  in  preventing 
starvation  In  Germany.  These  problems  also 
Involve  economic  stability  and  peace  In 
Europe. 

Whatever  may  have  been  our  policies  In 
the  jiaat,  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has 
come  to  face  the  realities  that  have  developed. 
Tlie  mission  you  assigned  to  me  would  be 
less  thnn  performed  U  I  did  not  atate  the 
•tark  altuatlon  and  make  such  recommenda- 
tlona  aa  seem  to  me  necessary. 

1  wish  again  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
vuti  f(ir  your  conalderallon,  to  my  coUeaguea 
Mr.  llu^l)  Olbaun,  Dr,  Qustuv  Btulper,  Dr. 


Dennto  A.  FitsGerald.  Dr.  William  Sebrell.  Jr.. 
and  Messrs.  Louis  Lochner.  Frank  Mason  and 
Tracy  Voorhees,  and  to  our  military  and  civil 
ofBclals  In  Germany. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Rnuinr  Hoovn. 

XNTaooucnoM 
Inquiry  Into  the  economic  policies  in  Ger- 
many which  would  relieve  financial  support 
from  the  United  Slates  was  one  of  the  aub- 
jecu  assigned  to  my  mission  to  that  country. 
Aside  from  n  mass  of  information  and  etatis- 
Ileal  material  secured  on  this  Journey.  1  have 
been  familiar  vilth  German  economic  prob- 
lems over  many  years,  including  my  expe- 
rience before  and  after  World  War  I.  In 
view  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  which  con- 
fronts the  world.  It  would  be  an  111  service  If 
I  did  not  state  my  conclus;ons  fully  and 
frankly. 

Tnese  conclvulons  are  not  the  product  of 
sentiment  nor  of  feeling  toward  u  nation 
which  has  brousht  such  misery  upon  the 
whole  er.rth.  They  are  not  given  In  con- 
dunement  of  the  enormity  of  her  crimes. 
Tlioy  are  the  result  of  a  desire  to  see  the 
world  look  forward,  get  Into  pro;;Uctlon,  and 
establish  a  lasting  peace.  Ihey  are  based 
upon  the  stern  necessities  of  a  v^orld  in- 
volved in  the  most  dangerous  economic  crisis 
m  all  hlstoiy. 

At  the  present  time  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Uniied  S  .ites  and  Britain  are  contributing 
nearly  $CC0.0C0.COO  a  «ear  to  prevent  starva- 
tion of  the  Germans  In  the  American  and 
British  zones  alone.  The  drain  is  likely  to  be 
even  greater  after  peace  unless  the  policies 
now  in  action  are  changed.  Tlierefore.  en- 
tlrcl;'  aside  from  any  humatiltarian  and  po- 
litical aspects,  policies  which  will  restore 
productivity  In  Germany  and  exports  with 
which  to  buy  their  food  and  relieve  this  drain 
upon  us  are  of  primary  importance. 

But  our  economic  interest  is  far  wider  than 
this.  We  desperately  need  recovery  In  all  ot 
Europe.  We  need  It  not  only  for  economic 
re.Tsnns  but  as  the  first  necessity  to  peace. 
The  United  States,  through  loans,  lend- 
lease,  surplus  supplies,  and  relief.  In  the  last 
2  years,  has  .spent,  or  pledged  Itself  to  spend, 
over  $15,000,000,000  in  support  of  civilians  In 
foreign  countries.  Even  we  do  not  have  the 
resources  for,  nor  can  our  taxpayers  bear,  a 
continuation  of  burdens  at  such  a  rate. 

There  Is  only  one  path  to  recovery  In 
Europe.  That  Is  production.  The  whole 
economy  of  Europe  Is  Interlinked  with  Ger- 
man economy  through  the  exchange  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  Europe  cannot  be  restored  with- 
out the  restoration  of  Germany  as  a  con- 
tributor to  that  productivity. 

Some  tissumptions 

In  order  to  offer  constructive  conclusions 
as  to  economic  policies  which  will  relieve  the 
American  taxpayer  and  will  promote  eco- 
norqlc  recovery  In  Europe,  I  make  six  as- 
sumptions, which  I  believe  will  be  accepted 
by  sen.slble  people.  They  necessarily  Include 
certain  political  aspects  which  underlie  all 
these  economic  problems. 

First.  I  assume  that  we  wish  to  establish  a 
unified  federal  state  in  Germany,  embracing 
mainly  the  present  American,  British, 
Ru.s.=lan,  and  French  military  occupation 
zones,  with  economic  unity  and  free  trade 
between  the  states.  I  shall  refer  to  this  area 
as  the  New  Germany. 

Second.  I  assume  that  our  objective  must 
be  to  clear  German  life  of  the  Nazi  con- 
spirators and  to  punish  those  whc  have  con- 
tributed to  this  conspiracy,  which  murdered 
minions  of  people  In  cold  blood  and  brought 
this  appalling  disaster  upon  the  world. 

Third,  I  assume  that  we  will  nc.  make  the 
major  mistake  of  Versailles,  but  will  com- 
plete absolute  disarmament  of  tbe  Germani 
so  that  they  aball  not  be  ablti  again  to 
engage  In  aggresalona;  that  this  dhtarmament 
will  embrace  deetructlon  of  all  military  arms, 
fortlflcattona,  and  direct  arms  factortet,  with 
certain  control  of  Industry;  that  the  Oermani 


will  have  no  army,  no  navy,  and  no  air  force*. 
retalnlug  only  a  consUbulary  In  which  lio 
Nasi  or  previous  army  otRcer  may  be  em- 
ployed: that  this  dlaarmament  must  be  con- 
tinued for  a  generation  or  two.  until  Ger- 
many has  lost  the  "know-how"  of  war  and 
the  descent  of  militarism  through  birth. 

Fourth.  I  aafume  that  these  reciulrement* 
must  be  safeguarded  by  International  guar- 
antees and  effective  police  aervlce  by  the 
nations. 

Fifth.  I  aasume.  In  our  own  tnttreat  and 
that  of  Europe,  that  we  wish  to  reetort  the 
productivity  of  the  continent,  that  wt  wlrt» 
to  revive  personal  freedom,  honest  el«ctlona 
and  pener.iUy  to  reconstruct  the  German 
people  Into  a  pence-loving  nation  cooperating 
In  the  recovery  of  we.«itcrn  clvUlratlon. 

Sixth.  1  assume  that  the  Unltrd  States  will 
not  join  !n  such  gunrnntees  and  policing  un- 
less the  treaty  with  Germany  Is  so  concluded 
that  It  contributes  to  the  restoration  of 
productivity  and  Insttng  peace  In  Europe  and 
promptly  reMe\'e8  us  of  drains  upon  our  tax- 
payers. 

The  Gcrmcn  economic  problems 

The  German  economic  problems  have  two 
aspects : 

First,  the  long-view,  broad  economic  poli- 
cies toward  the  New  Germany  which  alone 
can  produce  the  reconstrucMon  of  Europe 
and  pence. 

Second,  our  Immediate  problems  In  the 
joint  Anplo-Amerlcan  mlllt<«ry  »M9m  during 
the  Interrcttnum  pending  pence. 

I  therefore  divide  this  discussion  into  these 
two  parts. 

I 
The  long'ficic  economic  problem 

The  long-view  economic  problems  Involved 
In  the  peace  with  the  New  Germany  and  Its 
aftermatlis  are  prcatly  nflected  by  war  de- 
struction, the  boundary  settlements  for  the 
Nrw  Germany,  the  plant  removal  for  repara- 
tions, and  the  policies  with  rerpect  to  war 
potential  of  Industry. 

These  effects  may  be  summarized: 

1.  There  was  considerable  destruction  of 
nonv,'2r  Industry  from  the  air  and  otherwise 
durin?  the  war.  The  loss  to  prnceful  pro- 
ductivity has  not  been  determined,  but  It  M 
considerable. 

2.  Tbe  proponed  annexations  to  Poland  and 
BusAla,  and  the  poeslble  annexation  of  the 
Saar  Basin  by  France,  will  take  from  Ger- 
many, as  compared  to  1936.'  about  28  percent 
of  her  focxl  supply,  about  30  percent  of  her 
bituminous  coal,  and  about  20  percent  of  her 
manufacturing  capacity. 

3.  The  population  of  Germany  In  1936  was 
about  68.000,000.  The  population  of  the  New 
Germany  by  1949  will  be  atout  71, COO ,000. 
due  to  the  expulsion  of  Germans  from  tbe 
Polish  and  Russian  annexations,  from  Czech- 
cslovakla.  Hungry,  Austria.  Yugoslavia.  Rou- 
manla  and  the  return  of  prisoners  Into  this 
area. 

4.  The  Allied  economic  policies  toward 
Germany  are  of  two  categories:  The  Crat  In- 
volves world  safety,  and  the  second,  repara- 
tions for  wrong  done: 

(a)  There  has  necessarily  been,  or  will  be. 
a  demolition  of  all  arms  plants  as  part  of 
disarmament.  This  destruction,  howerer, 
has  Included  some  plants  which  might  have 
been  converted  to  peaceable  production. 

(b)  Reparations  have  been  provided  by  as- 
signment for  removal  to  the  different  allMi 
of  certain  percentages  of  usable  aad  eooplcte 
industrial  equipment.  What  pcopoitkin  of 
Germany's  peaceable  prodoettve  plant  baa 
been,  or  Is.  In  the  cotirse  of  remoral  In  the 
French  and  Rtissisui  Eooea  Is  noc  kaowa. 
Certainly  they  have  been  very  Itffe  froai  tte 
Russian  tone.     The  total  (or  aD 
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MnnunU  In  in  impnrUnt  Mfmvnt  if  \\» 
pfneHul  pfMrtwetlYHir  Th#M  r#m«w»  •  ln« 
clutfv  •  largf  amotint  of  light  induatr]  ipro- 
tfmiiif  Mlly  c<maum*ni°  Kixdii)  m  <rvll  •■ 
hmiff  UKhMtry  (producing  tnn«tly  •pttal 
I).  Tb«  rtmcTSl  of  pl»nt«  fro  n  th* 
.J  and  Brlttah  lonec  has  be«n  aftlud 

of  the  r«fu»*l  of  Russia  and    *r«oot 

to  cooperate  In  tnt*raon«l  wonomtc  u  ttty  as 
prov.ded  for  at  Potsdam. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  sbove  courses  of  ac- 
tion, there  have  been  general  policies  of  de- 
atrucuon  or  limitation  of  possible  p  aceful 
proCiUctlTlty  under  the  headings  of  pistoml 
state  and  war  potential.  The  orlgl  Qal  uf 
tlMW  policies,  apparently  expressed  o  i  Sep- 
tMBber  15.  1944.  at  Quebec,  aimed  at  "con- 
vertlnt;  Germany  Into  a.  country  prir  clpally 
agricultural  and  paatoral."  and  includi  d  "the 
Industries  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Saar  would 
therefore  be  put  out  o<  action,  dosed  lown." 

This  Idea  of  a  paatoral  state  partial  y  sur- 
vived In  JCS  Order  1067  of  April  1945  tor  *tif 
American  zone  It  was  not  accepted  by  the 
British.  The  pastoral  state  concept  ^  as  not 
entirely  absent  In  the  Potadam  dech  ration. 
It  was  partially  ameliorated  or  Its  narpe 
changed  for  another  concept,  the  leve  of  in- 
dustry, developed  by  the  agreement  erf  March 
96.  1946.  and  signed  by  Russia.  !  Irltaln. 
Prance,  and  the  United  SUtcs.  Thte  agree- 
ment was  a  compromise  l)etween  the  drastic 
terms  proposed  by  Russia  and  Prance  i  nd  the 
more  liberal  terras  proposed  by  the  otJ  ler  two 
nations. 

One  ma]or  theme  of  this  "level  of  Indus- 
try" concept  is  to  destroy  Germany  s  "war 
potential."  Under  this  concept  cert  kin  In- 
diistrics  are  to  be  l>k>wn  xjp  or  pro!  tibited. 
others  are  to  be  limited  as  to  proc  uction. 
The  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  Un  Itation 
ot  "heavy  Industry"  with  the  view  th  it  Ger- 
many could  expect  enough  goods  fror  i  "light 
Industry"  to  buy  her  food  and  necess  try  raw 
materials. 

The  absolute  destrtictlao  or  prohtbl  Ion  in- 
cludes ocean-going  ships,  shipbuildi:  tg.  air- 
craft, ball  bearings,  aluminum,  magteslum. 
b«7lllum.  vanadium,  and  radio-trans  nltting 
equipment,  together  with  synthetic  (11.  am- 
monia, and  rubber.  Soiqc  of  these  pr<  visions 
may  be  essential  to  disarmament.  8  ich  ex- 
ceptions sre  not  Included  In  the  dlietMslon 
which  follows. 

Beyond  thsss  prohibitions.  howe\»r.  the 
"level  of  industry"  concept  provides  el  iborate 
restrictions,  mostly  en  heavy  Uidustr  r.  Tbs 
(oilowlng  turns  art  Illustrative: 

Iron  and  steel  production  to  b«  sdticsd 
from  19.000.000  tons  (as  in  1938)  u>  a  ca- 
pacity of  7.AOO,000  loos,  with  s  maalmi  im  pro- 
duction of  S.M0.00O  toas,  and  only  th  i  "oldsr 
plsuu"  to  be  used. 

Heavy  machintry  production  to  b«  31  per- 
esat  of  I9a« 

Light  machinery  produoUon  to  bs  50  par- 
cent  of  1938 

MachUis  tools  to  bs  M  perosnt  of  1  M. 

Becuical  maehlnary  to  b«  from  SO  jarcant 
to  ftO  percent  uf  1938. 

Agrlcultiu-al  implements  to  b«  70  percent 
of  1938. 

Automobiles  to  be  10  percent  of  19;  8. 

Triicks  to  be  87  percent  of  1936. 

Basic  chemicals,  including  nltrogi  n 
clum  carbide,  sulfuric  acid,  chlorine 
alkali  to  tM  40  percent  of  1938. 

Cemant  to  bt  88  percent  of  1938. 

Bcctrtc  power  produced  to  be  80  parcant 
of  1938.  "^ 

No  D«v  locomotives  until  1949. 

Soma  "llcbt  Industries"  were  sls4  to  be 
lUnitad: 

Textiles  to  bs  77  percent  cf  1938. 

Paper  to  be  8S  percent  of  1938. 

Boots  and  shoes  to  be  70  percent 

PreelaUm  instrumsnts  and  optics  o  be  70 
percent  of  1938. 

Mkscellanaous  chemicals  to^  70  pt  rcent  of 

1938. 

Pharmaceuticals  to  be  80  percent  o 
DyestuSs  (export)  to  be  56  percent 


cal- 
and 


of  19M. 


1938. 
of  1938. 


Th0  fnntpqutnfpn  fe  fooH  »uppl}f 

Wf  may  nrat  Msmlnt  what  hns  hupp^nwl. 
nnd  what  will  happen,  to  the  Oertnan  food 
supply  under  til  the  ctrcumstsncMi  oC  ftn- 
nexatlon  and  Industrial  controls, 

Ocrmany  In  1938  was.  by  most  Ihtenslve 
cultivation,  able  to  produce  about  86  percent 
of  her  food  supply.  This  86  percent  has  now 
been  reduced  by  25  percent  through  the  Rus- 
nian  and  Polish  annexations,  or  U  down  to 
about  84  percent  because  even  a  larger  pop- 
ulation is  to  be  concentrated  In  the  New 
Germany. 

Her  production,  however,  was  graatly  de- 
pendent upon  Intensive  use  of  feBrtUiaers. 
The  New  Germany  will  require  at  least  500.- 
OOO  metric  tons  of  nitrogen  and  650,000  tons 
of  phosphoric  anhydride,  she  having  tufBclent 
potash. 

Under  the  level  of  Industry  agreement,  the 
domestic  production  of  nitrogen  eventually 
wculd  be  reduced  to  under  200.000  tions;  the 
production  of  phosphoric  anhydride  would 
be  reduced  to  about  200.000  tens.  A  larger 
production  of  nitrogen  Is  allowed  pending 
an  opportunity  to  Import.  Part  of  this  re- 
duction is  due  to  the  "level  of  Industry" 
steel  reduction  from  which  some  nitrogen 
and  a  large  percentage  of  phosphoric  an- 
hydride requirements  were  obtained  as  by- 
products. 

Prom  these  figures  it  is  obvious  that  a 
great  discrepancy  exists  between  minimum 
agricultural  needs  and  the  possltile  fertlliaer 
production  under  the  "level  of  Industry" 
plan.  If  we  persist  in  these  policies,  un- 
less there  are  large  Imports  of  fertilizer, 
Germany's  food  production  Is  likely  to  drop 
imder  80  percent  of  her  requlremeaits  even 
with  an  austere  diet. 

New  Germany,  if  there  is  to  be  a  will  to 
work,  to  maintain  order,  and  to  aspire  to 
peace,  must  have  an  average  food  supply  of 
at  least  2.600  calories  per  person  per  day.  with 
adequate  fats  and  protein  content.  (The 
British  average  twing  2.800-2.S03  calories  at 
present  and  prewar  Germany  ab^ut  3,000 
calories. )  | 

Taking  the  above  limitations  Into  consid- 
eration and  t>ased  upon  actual  experience  In 
the  American  and  British  isones.  and  extend- 
ing that  experience  with  adapUtions  to  the 
Russian  and  Prench  bodss,  the  Indications 
are  that  New  Germany  would  need  at  prec- 
•nt  prloas  to  Import  over  61.260,000  000  an* 
nually  in  food  and  animal  feed  aWme. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Germany  had  a  very 
Isrt*  nltrofcn  capacity.  Despite  losses  from 
war  dastruetlon.  Its  potential  production  was 
Bttll  about  700,000  tons  per  annum.  This  ca- 
pacity. If  It  had  baen  preasrved,  would  hats 
supplied  not  only  bar  own  nasds  but  large 
expuru  to  nstfhboring  countries  as  wall, 
Psrtlllasrs  are  now  sorsly  nsadad  all  ovar 
Curop*  for  crop  restoration.  Th«wfore 
through  the  fertiliaer  reduction  Osrmany  not 
only  loses  in  her  own  fotxl  production  but  bar 
txport  potential  to  pay  for  food,  an4  tha  crops 
alsswbsrs  In  Buropa  art  rtduoad. 

Consequences  of  level  of  induatrjf  upon  heavy 
industry 

Tto»  effect  of  the  agrttd  level  of  industry 
Is  suted  In  American  oOcial  reports  that  the 
heavy  Indtistry  products  for  which  Germany 
was  noted  will  virtually  dlaapptar  from  her 
ex  porta. 

I  have  exhaustively  examined  the  produc- 
tion and  exports  of  Germany  over  some  years 
In  the  light  of  this  level  of  Indtistry  and 
they  amply  confirm  this  ststemeat.  What 
the  result  may  be  is  Indicated  by  the  ftct 
that  her  exports  during  peace  feom  now- 
restricted  heavy  industries  comprised  be- 
tween 80  and  70  percent  of  the  total  Ger- 
man exports.  In  1938,  for  InsUnee.  s  gen- 
erally proaperous  year,  they  amounted  to 
about  f  1.900.000,000  out  of  a  total  of  about 
13.700,000.000.  both  figures  converted  into 
present  prices.  Under  the  level  of  indus- 
try most  of  the  80  to  70  percent  Is  to  be 


iboiuhed,  Rhd  O^rmsny  must  p*y  for  mrtl 
of  her  imporu  from  Miiioru  el  ll|ht  14- 

duatry. 

Germany  must  not  utone  Import  foed  »nd 
•nimal  feed,  but  also  reduced  nmounU  of 
copper,  lead,  tine,  Iron  ore,  leather,  cottcn, 
wool,  and  other  raw  materials,  Due  to  tne 
prohibitions,  the  must  Import  all  of  her  oil 
and  rubber,  and  considerable  nitrogen  tor 
fertilisers. 

It  is  indeed  a  cynical  fact  that  today  we 
are  supplying  Germany  with  oil  and  nitro- 
gen at  the  expense  of  the  American  a:id 
British  taxpayer,  at  a  rate  of  870.OCO.000  per 
annum,  which,  except  for  the  level  of  in- 
dustry and  the  Russian  refusal  of  xonal  co- 
operation. Germany  could  have  produced 
herself. 

Consequences  upon  light  industry 

As  I  have  said,  the  assumption  is  that  ex- 
ports from  the  German  light  industry,  frcm 
coal  and  native  raw  materials,  such  as  p<  t- 
ash.  can  pay  for  her  Imports  of  food  ajid 
other  necessities.  There  are  two  reasons  lor 
believing  this  assumption  to  be  completely 
invalid. 

Had  there  been  no  loss  of  llght-lndiMtry 
plants  by  annexation,  had  there  been  no  c  e- 
structlon  of  them  by  war.  had  there  been 
no  removals  for  reparaClons.  they  could  rot 
have  produced  enough  exports  to  pay  the 
food  bill  alone.  And  the  situation  Is  made 
doubly  Impossible  by  the  restrictions  n  dw 
Imposed  on  what  light  Industry  is  left,  as,  ror 
Instance,  on  textiles. 

It  Germany  is  to  buy  food  and  the  nec*!S- 
sary  imports  of  raw  material  for  the  li^ht 
Irdustry,  she  wotild  require  not  only  com- 
plete restoration  to  prewar  level  In  light  :n- 
dustry  but  a  much  larger  equipment  than 
she  had  even  t>efcre  the  war. 

Then  Germany,  with  the  expansion  of 
these  indiistrles.  would  be  In  a  competitive 
field  of  consumers"  goods  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  whose  light  Industries  hiive 
been  little  damaged  by  war. 

Some  economic  illusions 

There  are  several  illusions  in  all  this  war- 
potential  attitude. 

(a)  There  Is  the  illusion  that  the  rew 
Germsny  left  after  the  snnexatloiu  can  be 
reduced  to  a  pastoral  state.  It  cannot  be 
done  imleas  we  exterminate  or  move  26.C(iO.- 
000  people  out  of  it.  This  would  apprcxl- 
mately  reduce  Germany  to  the  density  uf  the 
population  of  Prance. 

(b)  There  Is  an  llliulon  In  war  potential. 
Almost  every  Industry  on  earth  la  a  war 
potential  in  modern  war.  Mo  Industry  (ex- 
cept direct  arms  manufacture)  Is  a  war  po- 
tential If  the  energies  of  a  pwple  are  con- 
fined to  the  paths  at  peMt.  If  Oermany  bf 
disarmed  In  the  way  I  have  aaaumed  above, 
there  must  be  s  control  commission  to  see 
thst  they  d')  not  hsve  any  army  or  any  navy. 
And  two  acnre  of  Intclllffent  men.  as  par.  of 
that  commission,  could  see  thst  there  Is  no 
arms  production  and  that  no  industry  U 
manufacturing  or  storing  materials  for  evil 
purposes.  Moreover,  industry  to  not  likelv  to 
waste  its  substance,  either  by  storing  or 
manufacturing  for  war.  when  there  U  no  army 
or  navy  to  use  It. 

The  question  here  to  not  "level  of  industry." 
The  resi  question  is  whether  the  Allied 
nstlona  will  stick  to  their  abolition  of  mill- 
tartom  Itself  In  Ocrmany.  If  they  do  Uiat, 
there  la  little  danger  from  war  potential  In 
Industry. 

(c)  Another  Illusion  to  thst  the  light  In- 
dustry In  Germany  can  be  expanded  to  a 
point  where  she  will  be  able  to  pay  for  her 
Imports,  In  my  view.  It  cannot  be  done  for 
years,  and  even  then  It  Is  doubtftil  In  the  face 
of  competition  with  the  light  Industries  of 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

(d)  The  over-all  Illusion  Is  that  Germuay 
can  never  become  self-supporting  under  the 
levels-of-inditotry  plan  within  the  bonlers 
envisioned  at  present  for  New  Germany. 
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(p)  A  Rtill  further  tli\i*inh  U  that  Kumpe 
M  N  whule  cnn  recover  without  thr  econuinic 
recovery  of  Oermany.  * 

Con<kequence»  to  turope  grnrrally 
Thus  there  la  a  still  wider  aspect  of  thli 
level  of  Industry— the  needa  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  Grrmnny  had  been  for  a  century 
one  of  the  great  European  centers  of  produc- 
tion of  capital  goods— heavy  Industry,  which 
I  may  repeat  are  construction  materials,  fac- 
tory equipment,  railway  equipment,  electri- 
cal and  heavy  machinery.  The  other  nations 
of  Europe  are  In  desperate  need  of  such  goods 
for  reconstruction  from  war  damage.  More- 
over, a  considerable  part  of  the  European 
equipment  on  these  lines  is  German-made, 
and  today  they  cannot  even  get  replacements 
and  spare  parts,  in  consequence  of  which 
their  productivity  lags. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  other  nations,  the 
expansion  of  light  industry  to  a  point  of  self- 
support  for  Germany  will,  by  competition, 
injure  these  Industries  In  the  rest  of  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  products  of  heavy 
Industry  is  Etirope's  first  necessity  for 
recovery. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Germany 
was  the  market  for  every  nation  In  Europe 
and  such  a  reduction  of  her  economy  will 
tend  to  demoralize  the  industries  and  em- 
ployment in  those  countries.  For  Instance, 
Germany  was  the  market  for  over  half  the 
exports  of  Turkey  and  over  one-third  those 
of  Greece.  In  consequence,  their  loss  of 
this  market  contributes  to  Ir  crease  the  re- 
lief they  seek  from  us  now. 

Another  illustration  is  the  proposed  lim- 
its on  steel.  Large  and  efficient  steel  and 
Iron  plants,  undamaged  or  only  partly  dam- 
aged, are  standing  idle  in  Germany.  For- 
merly the  Germans  Imported  millions  of 
tons  of  iron  ore  from  France  and  Sweden. 
These  mines,  under  the  level  of  Industry, 
must  remain  Idle  until  a  new  steel  indus- 
try is  built  elsewhere.  That  will  require 
years  and  an  amount  of  capital  that  is  not 
in  sight.  In  the  meantime.  Europe  needs 
steel  for  reconstruction  as  she  never  did 
before. 

To  indicate  the  anxiety  of  aurroundlng 
states,  a  memorandum  of  the  Netherlands 
Government  of  January  1947.  In  presenting 
the  absolute  necessity  to  the  surrounding 
nations  that  a  productive  economic  state 
be  created  in  Germany,  said:  "The  provi- 
Blons  of  the  plan  for  reparntlona  and  the 
level  of  German  economy  of  March  1946  re- 
quire to  be  revised  •  •  •  It  Is  Inadvisable 
to  lay  down  maximum  quota  for  production 
of  German  Industries,  including  the  iron 
steel  industries." 

The  sum  of  all  of  this  to:  Ocrmany.  un- 
der  the  level-of-lndustry  concept,  unless  she 
to  to  be  allowed  to  starve,  will  be  a  drain 
on  the  taxpnyera  of  other  nations  for  years 
and  years  to  come.  in  the  meantime.  If 
her  light  induetrles  were  built  to  become 
•elf -supporting,  she  would  become  an  eco- 
nomic menace  to  Europe;  If  her  heavy  In- 
diwtrles  are  allowed  to  function,  she  has  an 
ability  to  export  and  would  become  an  asset 
m  Europe's  recovery.  To  persist  In  the  pres- 
ent policies  win  create,  sooner  or  later,  a 
cesspool  of  unemployment  or  pauper  labor 
in  the  center  of  Europe  which  to  bound  to 
Infect  her  neighbors. 

We  can  keep  Germany  In  these  economic 

chains  but  it  will  also  keep  Europe  In  rags. 

A  new  economic  policy 

Therefore,   I   auggest   that    we   adopt   at 

once  a  new  economic  concept  in  peace  with 

New  Oermany. 

1.  We  should  free  German  Industry,  sub- 
ject to  a  control  commission,  which  will  see 
that  she  does  no  evil  In  Industry,  Just  as  we 
see  that  she  does  not  move  into  militarism 
.through  armies  and  navies. 

The  difference  between  this  concept  snd 
the  level-of-lndustry  concept  to  the  saving 


of  lovrrat  huhdred  mllllnni  of  dolUri  a  jmir 
to  the  Amerirait  slid  Brltlah  taKpaVprs,  U 
U  the  difference  between  the  regpiipratlon 
and  a  further  degeneration  of  Europe, 

a.  The  removal  and  destruction  of  planU 
(except  direct  arms  planU)  should  stop. 

3.  A  further  obstacle  to  building  Germany 
as  nn  essential  unit  of  European  economy 
arises  from  the  Russian  Govprnment's  ac- 
quiring a  large  part  of  the  key  o|>eratlng 
Industries  In  their  zone.  Germany  In  peace 
must  be  free  from  ownership  of  industry 
by  a  foreign  government.  Such  ownership 
can  thwart  every  action  of  control  or  of 
upbuilding  by  Joint  action  of  other  nations. 
German  industry  must  be  operated  by  Ger- 
mans if  any  international  control  Is  to  work, 
if  she  Is  to  recover  production  and  is  to  serve 
all  nations  equally. 

4.  There  can  be  no  separation  or  different 
regime  of  the  Ruhr  or  Rhineland  from  the 
new  Germany.  That  is  the  heart  of  her  in- 
dustrial economy.  Any  control  commis- 
sion can  dictate  the  destination  of  coal  or 
other  exports  from  that  area  and  even  such 
control  would  not  be  needed  after  the  era 
of  scarcity  passes  from  Europe. 

n 
The  interregnum   before  peaee 

How  long  It  may  be  before  there  <s  such 
a  constructive  peace  with  Germany,  no  one 
can  tell.  It  may  l>e  long  delayed.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  faced  with  the  feeding  of 
the  people  in  the  Anglo-American  aones  on 
a  level  Just  above  starvation  until  we  can 
develop  enough  export  goods  from  these 
zones  so  that  the  Germans  may  pay  for  their 
food.  I  have  said.  American  and  British  tax- 
payers are  called  upon  for  about  $600,000,000 
a  year  for  relief. 

We  have  an  admirable  staff  in  military 
government  of  Germany  under  Generals 
Clay  and  Draper  but  their  administration  to 
constantly  frustrated  in  building  up  the 
needed  exports  to  pay  for  food  and  mini- 
mum raw  material  Imports.  A  large  part  of 
these  delays  Is  due  to  the  followini;: 

(a)  The  Russians  and  the  French  have 
failed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  for  economic  unity  In 
the  four  zone*.  The  Russian  zone  ordinarily 
produces  a  surplus  of  food  but  that  surplvu 
to  used  elsewhere,  thus  Increasing  the  bur- 
den of  Imports  on  the  Anglo-American  rones. 
Both  the  Ruf'slan  and  French  zoneu  are  pro- 
ducing Induiitrlal  commodities  which  would 
relieve  necessities  In  the  Anglo-American 
cones  and  could  contribute  to  exports  with 
which  to  pay  for  food.  The  net  effect  to  thst 
the  United  States  and  Britain  through  relief 
are  paying  Russian  and  French  reparations, 

(b)  The  Inability  to  determine  Hhat  spe- 
cific plants  are  to  be  the  victims  of  level  of 
Industry,  or  dentructlou  or  the  removal  for 
reparations,  produces  stagnation  brcause  the 
Germans  do  not  know  where  to  b<'gln  work. 

(c)  There  to  lack  of  working  capital  with 
which  to  Import  raw  materials  for  such  In- 
dustrlee  as  are  allowed  to  function, 

(d)  An  Inflated  currency  and  nc  adequate 
banking  system  hampers  all  forward  move- 
ment In  such  industry  as  Is  left, 

(e)  While  denazification  and  dncartellza- 
tlon  are  necessary  and  important  certain 
phases  of  them  lUnlt  recovery.  They  are  so 
involved  as  not  to  warrant  description  here. 
Conclusion  as  to  the  bizonal  administration 

If,  however,  we  cannot  get  a  quick  and 
sound  peace  on  the  lines  I  have  recounted, 
the  Anglo-American  zones  should  abandon 
the  destruction  of  plants,  the  transfer  of 
planu  for  reparations,  and  the  level  of  In- 
dustry concept,  and  start  every  plant,  heavy 
as  well  as  light,  which  can  produce  nonarms 
goods.  Thto  win  reUeve  far  more  rapidly 
great  costs  to  our  taxpayers;  It  wlU  do  In- 
finitely more  for  Europe  than  American  loans 
and  charity. 

Indeed  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
Postwar  Economic  Policy  urged,  on  December 


to,  t»4l,  that  the  Itwli  of  Indueiry  bt  l|- 
ttorert  wherever  they  conflict  with  exporu 
so  that  there  may  be  earlier  recovery  ind 
payment  for  ftwd, 

Tlie- violation  by  RuMin  and  Prance  of  the 
agreement  for  economic  unificntlon  of  the 
four  tones  of  mlliury  occupation  and  the 
additional  burdens  this  imposed  upon  ua  In 
consequence  certainly  warrant  our  Ignoring 
all  agreements  for  level  of  Industry,  trans- 
fer and  destruction  of  nonarms  plsnU. 

If  this  Interregnum  is  to  endure  for  long, 
we  could  build  a  self-susUlnIng  economic 
community  out  of  the  Anglo-American  zones 
alone.  This  could  be  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, not  a  final  solution.  Building  a  last- 
ing peace  in  Europe  should  be  our  objective. 


Power  of  Confress  To  ReraoTc  Members 
of  the  Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday I  released  a  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee print  on  the  subject  of  Congress' 
removal  power  with  respect  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  This  material  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

My  purpose  in  having  the  Library  of 
Congress  prepare  this  report  was  to  clear 
the  air  and  provide  the  legal  background 
on  this  question.  There  have  been  many 
que.stions  asked  as  to  why  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  In  particular,  did  not 
Intervene  when  charges  were  made  re- 
garding the  personal  conduct  of  partic- 
ular Justices  of  our  Highest  Court.  This 
committee  print  then  gives  the  legal  pic- 
ture of  Congress'  relations  with  the  court, 
and  explains  that  impeachment  procecd- 
Ing.s.  if  desired,  must  be  initiated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Very  wide  Interest  has  been  Indicated 
In  this  Judiciary  Committee  report,  and 
for  that  reason  I  a.slc  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  along  with 
a  statement  which  I  presented  In  connec- 
tion with  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATKMXNT    Or    SXNATOS    WU.XT 

I  have  asked  that  there  be  prepared  ss  a 
Judiciary  Committee  print  a  statement  of 
Congress'  constitutional  removal  power  with 
respect  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Por  some  time  I  hsve  felt  the  need  for  a 
concise  summation  of  the  legsl  t>asto  for  Con- 
gress'  power  In  this  connection,  particularly 
because  of  reports  that  have  come  in  from 
time  to  time  on  deep-seated  personal  differ- 
ences within  the  Supreme  Court,  in  addi- 
tion to  reports  on  the  condoM  of  eartOMfS 
Court  Justices  and  pleas  for  eongreMVwisI  in- 
tervention in  thto  matter. 

I  have,  therefore,  had  thto  sttidy  prepared. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  constltutkmal  sys- 
tem of  three  independent  and  co-equal 
branches— legislative,  execuuve.  and  judi- 
cial—and  I  have  felt  that  Ciwigri  Hkoold 
approach  thto  matter  only  on  tiM  bmm  cats- 
tlous.  consclmtloxis.  and  tbocoa 
basis. 

The  phases  ot  thto  study  relate 
to   the   relationship   of 
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Ooort.  bnt  also  congreaslonal  power 
•pcct  to  the  tenxire  of  Court  Jxutlces. 
In  turn,  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  ou  r 
•titutlonai  system. 

This  print  has  been  prepared  In  ordfr 
aU  the  members  of  the  Senate  Judlciar 
mlttee  might   have  the   benefit   of 
summsuy  on  this  subject.     I  have 
great  deal  of  study  and  conslderad 
■anally  to  the  matter  and  have  reach^ 
nite  conclti&ions.  and  thereafter  aek^l 
Legislative  Reference  Serrlce  of  the 
of  Congress  to  chsck  Into  and  brief  th^ 
ter.  which  It  has  done. 

A  copy  of  this  committee  print  U|  being 
•ent  to  the  president  of  the  Americ  in  Bar 
Association  to  the  editor  of  the  AmerK  an  Bar 
Association  Journal,  and  to  the  presidents  of 
•U  State  bar  aooclatlons. 
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The  following  report,  prepared  by 
Islative  R^ercnce  Serrlce,  at  the 
tbm  chairman.  Mr.  Wnxr.  Is  presented 
use  of   the  Senate  Committee  on 
dietary. 

Article  m.  section  1.  of  the 
vesu  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
**ln  one  Supreme  Court,  and  In  such 
courts  as   the  Congress  may   frcm 
time  ordain  and  establish."    Article 
tlon  1,  also  provides  that  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme   and  inferior  couru, 
bold  their  otBces  "during  good  behavi 
that    the    compenfatlon    for    thetr 
"shall  not  be  diminished  during 
tinuance  In  oOce." 

The  Supreme  Court,  therefore,  la 
•titutlonai  court  and  Is  the  only 
tobiUhed   by   the  Constitution   Itself 
Kltnt  V.  Burke  Construction  Co.  ( 
U.  S.  226:  Ex  parte  Bakelite  Corp.  { 
U.  S.  438.  Harris.  The  Judicial  Power 
United  SUtes  (1040).  70-81.)     lU 
tlon  and  terms,  however,  depend 
gresslonal  enactment,  subject  to  the 
tlons  Imposed  by  the  Constitution 
op.  dt.  supra).     These  limitations, 
with  tenure  of  oOlce  and  reduction 
pensation.  were  designed  to  secure 
pendence  of  the  Jtxticlary  and  to 
from   encroachment   by    the   executl>- 
legislative  branches  of  the  Governmer  t 
penter.  Judicial  Tenure  In  the  Unltec 
(1918),  22-33:   Ex  parte  Crcsiman    ( 
997  U  S  r7 ) ) .    And  It  has  been  the 
Held  beltef  that  the  theory  of  a 
authority  of  Congress  over  the  Judi 
tnoompetibie  with  the  Mea  of  an 
Judiciary  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
of  powers. 

The  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
Although  not  expresaly  contained  in 
stltuiiuR.  Is  now  well  grounded  in 
constitutional  law  (Harris,  op.  clt.  su 
76 ) .    The  doctrine  has  been  affirmed 
cases.  aoMibg  thaa  Meyers  v.  U.  S. 
272   U    S.   82):    Springer   r. 
PhUipptne   Islands    ((1928).  277  U.   I 
Kvans  t.  Gore  (<1»20).  253  U.  S.  245) 
It  has  been  held  that  Congress 
pair  the  Inrtspeadence  of  Judgment 
eouzts  by  Impoatng  arbitrar>'  rules 
Bkn  ( V.  S.  ▼.  Klien  1 1872) .  IS  Wall.  I2t 
not  Impose  nonjudicial  functions  or 
apon   the   courts   established    under 
m  (Mai^bvrnsCoje  (1792).  2  Dall.  409 
rat  V.   U.  S    (1911).  219  U.  S.  34€); 
without  power  to  reduce  the  teuure  i 
pciuatlon  o<  the  Judges  of  the  consti 
amtrts  (Ex  parte  Bakelite  Corp.  ( 
U.  A.  438 ) .     Nor  may  the  legislaUvc 
tllMw  branches,  by  the  paaaage  a 
ttre  legislation,  render  Impotent 
tions  of   the   Judicial    branch    ( 
Ward  4t  Co.  t.  N.  L.  B.  B.  {D.  D 
56  F.  Supp.  502  > .    The  doctrine  of  se 
mt  powers,  however,  dees  not  require 
■Btate  and  complete  separation.    As 
tical  matter  of  goTemmcnt  there  is 
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Rlderable  accommodation  of  power,  and  each 
)»'anch  has  certain  authority  which  neces- 
sarily infringes  upon  the  authority  of  the 
other  branches.  (See  Ex  parte  Oroc  :man 
(1925).  267  U.  S.  87;  Frankfurter  and  Landls, 
Power  of  Congress  Over  Procedure  In  Crim- 
inal Contempts  in  "Inferior"  Federal  Courts — 
A  Study  In  Separation  of  Powers  (1924).  37 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1010).  But  this  Interaction 
does  not  permit  any  infringement  oQ  the  op- 
eration of  constitutional  courts  In  thetr  capa- 
city as  Judicial  tribunals  (Frankfxirter  and 
Landls.  op.  cit.  suprs). 

When  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  the 
framers  rejected  a  proposal  to  vest  the  se'ec- 
tlcn  of  the  constitutional  courts  In  the  Na- 
tional Legislature,  because  "experience  has 
shown  the  impropriety  of  such  appointments 
by  numerous  bodies."  Farrand.  Records  cf 
the  Federal  Convention  (1.  p.  232) :  Carpenter. 
Judicial  Tenure  In  the  United  States  ( (1918) 
29-30.  207).  Although  not  all  members  of 
the  Convention  were  agreed  on  the  exact 
method,  it  was  uniformly  thought  unwise  to 
leave  the  choice  of  Judges  with  any  authority 
administered  by  a  number  of  Individuals 
(Carpenter,  op.  clt.  supra.  208).  With  re- 
gard to  removal  from  office,  the  framers  also 
rejected  variotis  proposals  whereby  the  Judges 
would  be  subject  to  executive  or  ether  re- 
moval (Carpenter,  op.  clt.  supra,  22-30). 
Among  the  methods  proposed  was  the  English 
mode  of  ejecting  Judicial  removal  by  legisla- 
tive address.  It  was  felt  that  such  devices 
were  likely  to  weaken  the  necessary  Inde- 
pendence of  the  cotirts  (Carpenter,  op.  clt. 
supra.  101-103).  Instead,  the  framers  of  tne 
Constitution  borrowed  from  the  State  consti- 
tutions the  idea  of  Impeachment  and  convic- 
tion as  the  means  of  Judicial  removal  con- 
sistent with  the  Independence  of  the  judici- 
ary. It  was  felt  that  impeachment  was  a 
proper  means  of  securing  good  behavior,  and 
so  the  impeachment  clatise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  construed  with  that  portion  of 
article  III.  section  1,  guaranteeing  tenure 
during  good  behavior  (Carpenter,  op.  ctt. 
supra,  101-107)  Article  I,  section  2,  clause  5 
vests  the  sole  power  of  Impeachment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  article  I.  sec- 
tion 3,  clause  6.  confers  upon  the  Senate  the 
sole  power  to  try  impeachments.  Within  tne 
bounds  cf  the  Impeachment  power,  therefore. 
Congress,  of  course,  may  investigate  and  In- 
quire Into  the  conduct  of  the  judges  of  con- 
stitutional courts. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  theory  was  advocated  by  some 
that  the  impeachment  power  could  be  used 
as  a  check  on  the  exercise  of  the  doctrine  of 
Judicial  review.  When  JefTerson  and  his 
party  came  into  power  an  attempt  was  made 
to  apply  this  theory  in  practice,  but  with 
the  failure  to  impeach  Justice  Chase  it  was 
abandoned.  (See  Carpenter.  Judicial  Tenure 
In  the  United  States  (1918)  108-123:  1  War- 
ren, the  Supreme  Coiirt  in  United  States 
History  (rev.  cd.  1926)  269-315.)  During 
the  course  of  the  attempt,  however,  it  was 
argued  broadly  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  expressly  Insuring  Judicial 
Independence,  and  that  It  was  within  the 
right  of  the  House  to  impeach  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  remove  Judges  solely  on  the  basis  that 
they  held  opinions  not  compatible  with  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Nation,  however  sincere. 
MeverthelCEs.  even  members  of  Jefferson's 
own  party  were  not  agreed  on  this  theory  or 
united  in  their  efforts  to  give  It  eSTect.  Ibid. 
After  the  failure  of  Chase's  Impeachment, 
Randolph  proposed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment whereby  Jtidges  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  cculd  be  removed  on  the  Joint 
address  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  (An- 
nals. 8th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  p.  1213).  No  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  this  proposal,  and  later 
attempu  along  the  same  line  also  failed 
(Car(>enter,  Judicial  Tenure  in  the  United 
SUtes  (1918)  123-124,  135-144).  Neverthe- 
less, several  States  ha\e  some  form  or  modi- 
fication of  this  means  of  removul.  which 
originated  in  the  English  Act  of  Settlement, 


guaranteeing  Judges  tenure  during  good  he- 
havior  but  making  them  removable  by  tbe 
Crown  upon  address  tt  the  two  Hcuses  of 
Parliament  (Carpenter,  op.  cit..  supra,  124- 
135). 

During  the  course  of  our  history  numer- 
ous proposals  have  been  made  to  revise  e  id 
speed  up  the  Impeachment  procedure.  Ncr.e 
of  them  has  been  given  m.zcX  (Carpentjr, 
op.  cit.  supra)  Of  later  years  a  different 
approach  has  been  tried,  b^sed  on  the  Idea 
that  removal  of  Federal  Judges  could  be  »  c- 
compllshed  properly  by  a  judicial  trial  aad 
judgment  of  removal.  The  most  ambltlcus 
of  these  efforts  was  H.  R.  146.  Introtiuced  In 
the  Seventy-seventh  Cont^ess.  Tills  Mil 
provided  detailed  machinery  for  Judicial  re- 
moval of  all  Federal  Judges  except  S.:prc.ae 
Court  Justices.  It  had  the  backing  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  The  method  pro- 
vided was  to  be  cumulative  to  and  did  rot 
supplant  Impeachment,  and  Its  ccnstl'u- 
tlonaltty  was  well  supported  by  puthorlty. 
(See  Mcore.  Judicial  Trial  and  Removal  of 
Judges:  H  R.  146  (1942)  20  Tex.  L.  Rev.  252, 
and  other  sources  and  authorities  thore 
cited.)  Notwithstanding,  the  measure  was 
not  enacted,  although  It  paa«ed  the  Hotise 
by  a  narrow  margin.  Many  Membrrs  of  »he 
Hou^e  regarded  the  bill  as  unconstitutional. 
(For  House  d'scusslon  of  the  bill,  see  87 
Congressional    Recoko    (1941)    8142-8168 

Upon  occasion,  attempts  Ilkeul;e  hiive 
been  made  to  adopt  a  constitutional  amer.d* 
ment  to  limit  the  tenure  of  Federal  Jud;?8 
to  a  definite  term  of  years.  These  attem  )ta 
tisually  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  sincere  >)e- 
llef  that  the  doctrine  of  Judicial  review  an- 
centrated  power  In  the  hands  of  an  un- 
touchable Judiciary  which  could  thus  nulli- 
fy the  acts  of  the  legislature  These  at- 
tempts so  far  have  not  succeeded  (Carpen- 
ter, op.  cit.  supra.  154-168). 

The  conclusions  from  the  aboTe  mtist  be 
as  follows: 

1.  There  Is  no  power  In  the  executive  or 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government  to 
remove  or  limit  the  tenure  of  Supreme  Ccirt 
Jtistices.  or,  indeed,  any  Judges  of  constitu- 
tional courts,  except  as  Congress  is  e.xprefsly 
authorized  to  act  by  impeachment  for  lack 
of  good  behavior.  (Also  see  Shartel.  Fxl- 
eral  Judges — Appointment.  Supervision,  t  nd 
Removal — Some  Possibilities  Under  the  Con- 
Btltution  (1930).  28  Mich.  L.  Rev.  870.  908  i 

2.  Means  of  removal  other  than  Impea  h- 
ment  and  limitations  on  tenure  could  be  pro- 
vided for  by  constitutional  amendm<nt. 
Among  such  methods  of  removal  could  be 
that  of  legislative  address. 

3.  Congress  perhaps  can  constitution; illy 
provide  for  Judicial  removal  ol  Federal 
judges  for  lack  of  good  behavior.  (See 
Moore,  Judicial  Trial  and  Removal  of  Fed- 
eral Judges:  H.  R.  146  (1942),  SO  Tex.  L.  P.ev. 
352:  Shartel,  cp.  clt.  supra.)  Wuile  the 
good  behavior  tenure  clause  has  never  been 
construed  fcy  the  Supreme  Court,  it  has  been 
contended  that  the  clause  must  be  read  with 
a  view  to  changing  needs,  and  that  Congiecs, 
therefore,  might  define  the  term  so  as  to 
allow  Judicial  removal  for  any  form  of  con- 
duct or  neglect  which  according  to  modern 
notions  tends  to  corruption  or  InefLclency 
(Shartel,  op.  cit.  supra,  9C0-903). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


KON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  J!l. 

OF  MASSACKUSXTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  24.  1947 

Mr.   LODGE.    Mr.    President,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Rkcosd  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Post  of 
last  Saturday,  entitled  "Reduced  Taxes," 
which  contains  some  very  wise  observa- 
tions on  the  international  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REDUCED    TAXES 

The  consideration  of  a  30-percent  Federal 
Income-tax  slash  for  the  small-wage  earner 
and  20-percent  cut  for  the  higher  brackets 
Is  lovely  to  behold — but  doomed  beforehand 
to  revision  If  the  facts  are  faced  by  the  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers. 

The  cash  outlay  necessary  to  meet  Amer- 
ican obligations  in  a  stone-broke  world  is 
Immense,  and.  even  If  the  Nation  retreats 
Into  stern  Isolationism,  the  cash  needed  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget,  keeping  ex- 
penditures within  reasonable  limits  of  pru- 
dence and  national  safety,  will  not  be  pro- 
duced by  any  such  tax  slash. 

Tills  may  be  unwelcome  news,  but  It  is 
the  stern  reality.  The  time  to  decide 
whether  the  .safety  of  the  Nation  is  of  more 
Importance  than  a  glittering  and  somewhat 
specious  campaign  promise  is  now. 

No  one  can  be  cheerful  over  the  fact  that 
the  immense  outlay  of  public  treasure  has 
not  secured  vUtory  over  the  noxious  thlrgs 
the  Nation  was  fighting,  and  that  we  must 
now  spend  more  and  more  money  to  secure 
peace  and  safety  In  a  world  divided  between 
communism  and. democracy. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  seriousness  ot 
the  International  situation,  or  any  lingering 
dubiety  over  our  role  in  power  politics  you 
have  merely  to  consult  your  dally  newspaper. 
We  are  playing  power  politics,  because  there 
is  no  other  kind  to  play  at  the  moment. 

However  we  may  object  to  the  rampant 
employment  of  American  money  to  buy  time 
and  good  will  for  the  democracies,  if  the 
facts  are  faced,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  there  is 
no  other  way  short  of  war. 

When  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions had  the  money  it  was  spent  lavishly,  it 
somewhat  more  quietly,  for  that  very  pur- 
pose— to  buy  good  will  and  strategic  position 
In  a  world  economically  and  politically  at 
war. 

There  will  be  a  reduction  In  the  income- 
tax  rates,  but  people  can  be  certain  now  that 
It  wUl  be  nothing  like  20  to  30  percent.  It 
win  be  closer  to  10  percent. 

Economies  can  and  must  be  effected  in  our 
Federal  Government.  But  the  economies 
cannot  be  pennywlse  and  pound  foolish  un- 
less the  American  people  are  willing  to  sur- 
render without  a  fight  to  the  sinister  and 
ever-active  forces  of  statlsm. 

If  you  believe  in  democracy  you  must  sup- 
port it  with  more  than  Up  service.  It  must 
be  supported  w.th  cash.  No  one  has  yet 
proposed  any  other  means  of  direct  taxation 
that  will  raise  the  necessary  cash  other  than 
the  present  tax  set-up.  All  you  get  for  your 
money  is  the  privilege  and  the  comfort  of 
being  an  American — and  these  are  not  negli- 
gible benefits  if  the  problem  is  faced  hon- 
estly. 


The  Elmore  Corp.  Profit-Shariaf  PImi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news  ar- 


ticle from  the  Rutherfordton    (N.  C.) 

News  giving  the  details  of  a  profit-shar- 
ing plan  which  has  been  put  into  effect 
by  the  Elmore  Corp. 

Mr.  Sam  E.  Elmore,  one  of  the  most 
public-spirited  industrialists  in  North 
Carolina,  is  the  dominant  figure  in  this 
corporation  and  his  plan  for  sharing 
profit-s  with  his  employees,  seems  to  be 
practical  and  well  founded.  A  great 
many  industries  in  my  State  have 
adopted  some  plan  for  giving  the  em- 
ployees a  continuing  interest  in  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  various  plants 
where  they  are  employed  and  good  re- 
sults have  followed  the  institution  of 
these  plans.  It  is  essential  to  have  the 
enthusiastic  and  efifective  cooperation  of 
all  employees.  Any  fair  method  of  shar- 
ing profits  with  employees  or  paying 
bonuses  furnishes  a  splendid  incentive  to 
obtaining  full  production  and  insuring  a 
satisfied  group  of  workers.  Industry 
generally  can  well  afford  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  voluntarily  adopting  some 
method  of  creating  among  the  employees 
a  larger  interest  in  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FIecord, 
as  follows: 

ELMORX  CORP.  HAS  GOOD  PROFIT-SHARING 
PLAN — 16  Pf3ICENT  PROfTT-SHARlNCI  FUND 
ANNOUNCED 

The  Elmore  Corp..  of  Splnd&le.  has  lidopted 
a  profit-sharing  plan  for  its  150  employees 
who  have  worked  at  least  8  weeks  lor  the 
corporation.  Mr.  8.  E.  Elmore,  president 
and  treasurer,  called  all  of  his  employees 
together  Monday  afternoon  in  the  pliuit  and 
explained  the  plan  In  detail. 

The  plan  will  have  two  6-month  periods 
each  year.  The  first  wUl  end  March  31.  1947, 
as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  corporation  ends 
September  30.  Soon  after  March  31  the  net 
profits  of  the  corporation  for  the  past  6 
months  will  be  computed.  Twenty  cents 
per  share  of  all  then  outstanding  stock  will 
be  deducted.  Then  15  percent,  not  count- 
ing Uxes  will  be  computed.  And  If  It 
amounts  to  »3,500  or  more,  each  employee 
will  get  his  or  her  share  of  the  profits.  Good 
wages  will  continue  to  be  paid. 

The  second  profit-sharing  period  would  end 
September  30.  1947.  The  corporation  volun- 
tarily adopted  the  profit-sharing  plan  as  an 
Inducement  to  each  employee  to  do  his 
best.  All  who  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  corporation  should  share  in  the  profits 
is  the  idea.  It  works  both  ways;  that  is. 
helps  employer  and  employee.  The  corpo- 
ration can  discontinue  the  plan  upon  60 
daj's'  notice  to  the  employees.  Eiich  em- 
ployee except  the  president  and  salesmen  will 
share  In  the  plan. 

The  plan  simply  means  all  working  to- 
gether In  a  friendly  atmosphere  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all.  If  the  corporation  makes  no  profit, 
there  will  be  no  profit  sharing.  The  more 
•the  corporation  makes  the  more  each  em- 
ployee will  get. 

Mr.  Elmore  stated  a  time  clock  would  be 
Installed  in  the  front  as  a  double  check,  as 
each  employee  is  expected  to  put  in  8  hours 
per  day.  No  telephone  calls  allowed  to  em- 
ployees except  for  sickness  or  other  emer- 
gencies. Mr.  Elmore  urged  each  employee 
to  watch  waste  and  reduce  it  to  minimum. 
Mr.  Elmore  also  stated  that  he  had  studied 
various  profit-sharing  plans  and  thought  this 
the  best  for  all  concerned. 

The  Elmore  Corp.  is  the  first  to  adopt  such 
a  profit-sharing  plan  In  Rutherford  County, 
and  the  results  will  be  watched  with  much 
Interest.  It  shows  the  fine  relation  between 
employee  and  employer. 


St.  Patrkk't  Dar  Addi«MV^I«i^ 
C.  O'Malioiiey,  of  Wjoming 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  8TATKS 
Monday,  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Hibernian  So- 
ciety, on  St.  Patrick  s  Day.  March  17.  we 
were  extremely  fortunate  in  having  In 
Charleston.  S.  C.  our  distinguished  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O'MahoneyI.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  two  accounts  of 
the  speech  he  delivered  on  that  occasion, 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Charleston  Eve- 
ning Post  and  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  of  March  18,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Charleston  (8.  C.)  Evening  Poet 
of  March  18.  1947 1 

THREX     HtlNDREO     AND     riFTT     HKA«     TALK     >T 
O'MAHONET    AT    BANQUET 

America  faces  the  great  paradox  ci  per- 
fecting instruments  that  have  made  the 
world  so  small  that  In  the  hands  of  dicta- 
torial government  these  Instruments  can 
make  It  Impoaalble  to  retain  freedom.  United 
SUtes  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet  de- 
clared last  night  in  an  address  at  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-sixth  annual  banquet  of 
the  Hibernian  Society. 

An  audience  of  350  persons  beard  the  Wy- 
oming Democrat.  Introduced  by  Eugene  O. 
Skinner,  say  that  the  United  SUtes  rer^^lna 
almost  alone  as  a  nation  devoted  to  .Jih 
economic  and  political  freedom. 

"We  are  the  last  refuge  of  the  liberties 
of  mankind,"  he  declared. 

"The  United  SUtes  was  founded  by  the 
men  who  believe  that  the  people  are  the 
source  of  all  authority  that  rightfully  may  be 
exercised  over  them.  We  have  grown  great 
and  wealthy  because  the  door  of  opportunity 
has  been  kept  open.  We  have  repudiated 
the  doctrine  of  arbitrary  power  whether 
through  political  Imperialism  or  any  false 
theory  of  totalitarianism — whether  expressed 
in  the  economic  or  political  sphere. 

"We  face  a  great  paradox  today  in  that  the 
very  InstnimenU  of  scientific  progreas  In- 
vented and  perfected  by  the  United  SUtes 
have  made  the^orld  so  small  that  In  the 
hands  of  dicUtorlal  govemmenU  these  in- 
struments can  make  it  impossible  for  free 
men  to  reUln  their  freedom." 

•  •  •  .    •  • 

The  Reverend  WUliam  G.  Doyle,  of  Ande*- 
son,  responding  to  the  toast,  "The  day  we 
celebrate,"  said,  "St.  Patrick  stands  out  as  a 
man  among  men."  for  his  religious  coDtrtbci- 
tlon  to  Ireland  and  other  nattone.  H« 
termed  the  noted  saint  a  foe  of  pagantini. 

Gov.  J.  Strom  Thurmond,  who  re^mnded 
to  the  toast  to  South  Carolina,  lauded 
Charleston's  history  and  predicted  a  bright 
economic  future  with  the  development  of 
the  port. 

C.  Fletcher  Carter,  Jr.,  retiring  president 
of  the  society,  presided  over  tbe  banqtiet 
In  the  absence  of  Joseph  W.  Wdsh.  newly 
elected  president,  who  is  confined  to  a  bos- 
piUl. 

Guests  at  the  head  table 
the  speakers: 
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United  SUte*  Senator  Btrunr  R 
Gen.  Charles  P.  Summerall.  Mayor  E 
Wehman.  Jr .  Bear  Adm.  L.  T 
Joaepb  Kobn.  Commander  C   J.  SulU 
Rererend     Ralph     8.     Meadowcroft. 
Frankel.    A.    O.    Pcdleaney,    and 
Schroedcr. 
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IFrom   the   News    and    Courier.   Cha|-le8ton. 
S.  C .  of  March  18,  19471 

Vmm      STATES      LAST      tlVTJCS      OT      U^KaTTIS. 
O'M/RONET      SATS — WTOMTKC 
urns   TALK    AT    AlfNCAL    BANQurT    OF 

NiAM  Bocirrr 

The  United  States  stands  almost 
the  world  as  a  nation  devoted  to 
nomic  and  political  freedom.  Senator 
C.  OUahomxt.  Democrat.  Wyoming. 
Kiberniau  Society  last  night. 

Citing  the  words  of  the  Irish  patrlo 
Grattan.   when    he   referred    to 
"the  only  hope  of  Ireland  and  the 
t^e  of  the  liberties  at  mankind."  th< 
States  8:mator   declared   it   Is   now 
Grattan  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  a 

•The  United  States  was  founded 
who  believed  that  the  people  are  the 
all  authority   that  rightfully   may 
elaed  over  them."  Senator 
In  the  principal  address  at  the 
celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  by 
yaar-oM  soclaty. 

"We  have  grown  great  and  wealthy 
the   door   of    opportunity    has   alwa , 
kept  open.     •     •     •     We've  r 
doctrine  of  arbitrary  power  whether 
political  Imperialism  or  any  false 
tcuutarlanism.    whether    expressed 
ecoiwmlc  or  political  sph^e. 

"We  face  a  great  paradox  today  In 
very   Instruments  of  sclent iflr 
▼ented  and  perfected  by  the  Unltep 
have  mede  the  world  so  smuU  tba  ; 
bands  of  dictatorial  governments 
siruments  can  make  it  impoc^lble 
men  to  retain  their  freedom. 

'The  freedom  of  opportunity  in 
at  business  and  industry  and 
nauon  in  the  political  sphere  are 
preastons  of   the    basic   principles 
this  Nation  has  always  been  de>o4cd 
Senator  continued.  , 

"May  we  never  falter  in  the  will 
tain  our  role  as  the  last  refuge  of 
ties  of  mankind, '  he  concluded. 

Senator  CMahorst  responded  to 
dltional  toast  to  the  United  States 
22S  persons  attended. 

The  Eteverend  William  G.  Doyle. 
sen.  responded  to  the  toast  to  "the 
celebrate"  by  giving  a  talk  on  St 
whom  be  described  as  the  grand 
of  our  way  of  life. 

In  citing  the  life  of  St.  Patrick 
Doyle  brought  out  that  he  converted 
L-eland  in  the  fifth  century. 

"It  is  fitting  that  the  saint  whom 
toolght  used  a  soft  tongue  rather 
iron  band."  he  said. 

Responding  to  the  toast  tu  the 
South  Carolina  was  Gov.  J.  Strom 
who  spoke  on  the  futiire  of  the  Sta 

"A  chief  aim  of  South  Carolina 
develop  the  port  of  Charleston  inv  i 
the  greatest  on  the  Atlantic  coast," 
emor  declared. 

The  progress  of  this  State  looks 
In^y  bright  from  the  standpoint 
tion.  health.  Income,  and  the  tralntig 
wcrkers  to  become  more  skilled,  he 

Among  distinguished  guest?  at 
banquet  was  Senator  BmNxr  R 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hibernian 
ller  in  the  day  the  following  new 
elected  and  Irwtalled:  Joseph  W.  We 
Ident:    Etigcne  O.    Skinner,   vice 
•  Louis  L.  Miller,  secretary:    and 
■ritaran.  treasurer.    Mr.  Welsh 
WitMtux  Carter.  Jr. 
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New  committee  chairmen  named  were 
Thomas  A.  Croghan.  managing:  William  J. 
Leonard,  finance:  Dr.  Norman  8.  Lea,  relief; 
and  Dr.  Julitis  Sinclair  Smith,  letters:  John 
I.  Cosgrove  was  choeen  as  historian  and  the 
Reverend  J.  Lawrence  McLaughlin  was  re- 
named chaplain. 
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Con«ress  AdmoBitked  To  Deal  C«atioasly 
With  tke  President's  Proposed  Greek- 
TariuskLoan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
very  anxious.  Their  anxiety  was  not  re- 
lieved t»y  the  address  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  joint  assembly  ot 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  on  March  12, 
1947.  Perhaps  they  were  more  anxious 
and  perplexed  afler  they  had  heard  or 
read  the  President's  message.    | 

Quite  characteristic  of  the  secret  com- 
mitments of  his  predecessor,  were  some 
of  the  statements;  of  President  Truman  in 
his  speech  of  March  12.  It  was  not  a 
statement  of  plain  everyday  facts.  It 
was  glossed  in  generalities,  and  we,  even 
Members  of  Congress,  are  about  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  factual  condltiODS  and 
circumstances  as  we  were  before  the 
President's  speech.  Many  of  us  Mem- 
bars  of  Congress  think  we  have  not  been 
taken  into  the  President's  confidence. 
The  people  think  they  have  not  been 
taken  into  his  confidence.  We  all  want 
to  know  the  facts  and  truth  about  con- 
ditions as  they  exist,  before  the  President 
makes  any  more  commitments  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Before  Congress  acts  on  the  President's 
request  for  us  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate a  loan,  which  will  Ukely  turn  out 
to  be  a  gift  to  Greece  and  Turkey  of 
$400,000,000.  as  representatives  of  the 
peopie,  we  are  entitled  to  know  all  about 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  generally 
want  to  see  the  whole  picture  before  they 
express  themselves,  favorably  or  unfa- 
vorably, with  reference  to  the  President's 
proposal.  Many  of  them  have  written 
their  Representatives  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously and  without  baste.  Some  have 
reminded  us  that  the  President  knew  as 
early  as  in  Augiist  1946  that  England 
would  decline  to  furnish  further  finan- 
cial assistance  to  Greece  after  March  31. 
1947.  If  the  President  has  known  for  8 
months  before  making  his  recent  address 
to  Congress  that  England  would  fail  in 
her  obligations  to  Greece,  why  the  delay 
In  passing  this  information  on  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  citizens  of  this  country 
generally?  Why  are  we  asked  now  to  act 
so  hastily?  Why  should  not  Congress 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  President's 
knowledge  on  this  subject  in  order  that 
the  Members  of  Congress,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  might  have  pro- 
ceeded cautiously? 


Is  not  Congress  as  much  entitled  to 
study  the  facts  and  circumstances  and 
all  of  the  implications  as  the  President 
himself?  Does  not  the  President  owe 
Congress  that  consideration?  Are  not 
the  people  and  their  duly  elected  R?pre- 
sentatlves  entitled  to  that  respect  and 
consideration  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment? 

As  typical  of  the  thinking  of  many  of 
our  most  serious-minded  and  patriotic 
citizens  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  going 
off  "half-cocked."  but  who  are  deliberate 
in  their  actions.  I  am  pleased  to  quote 
from  a  letter  I  just  received  from  an  out- 
sUndlng  citizen  of  the  United  S-ates  ad- 
monishing Congress  to  deal  cautiously 
with  the  President's  proposed  Greek - 
Turkish  loan.    I  quote: 

The  proposal  of  President  Trtiman  with 
regard  to  Greece  and  Turkey  ccnfronu  the 
United  States  with  one  of  the  gravest  ques- 
tions In  its  history. 

Acceptance  of  that  proposal  Involves  com- 
plete reversal  of  our  long-standing  policy  In 
foreign  afTairs.  It  involves  Intervention  and 
participation  in  and  re^p^n6lblllty  for  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  It  Involves 
an  economic  drain  on  the  people  of  this 
country  which,  from  a  relatively  small  be- 
ginning, may  proceed  to  an  extent  which  no 
one  can  now  foresee.  More  than  that.  It 
involves  employment  of  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States — again  apparently  on 
a  small  initial  scale,  bu^  again  also  with  no 
predictable  limits.  It  projects  this  country 
directly  into  the  complexes  of  both  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  under  circumstances 
which  may  well  lead  to  war 

It  has  not  been  established  why  it  Is  to 
the  vital  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  take 
this  step.  Nor.  If  it  can  be  conceded  that 
the  vital  interest  of  our  country  Is  actually 
affected,  has  thor  been  any  revelation  of 
the  facts  in  this  situation  that  make  hasty 
action  an   Imperative. 

All  that  the  Congress  or  the  pecple  have 
been  given  Is  the  President's  assertion  that 
the  vital  Interest  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
volved and  that  immediate  ac\.cui  is  essen- 
tial. And  the  President's  address  is  much 
more  remarkable  for  its  vagueness  and  re- 
sort to  generalities  than  for  any  light  it  has 
shed  on  the  reasons  for  making  It. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  common  seiue.  how- 
ever serious  the  stralu  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, they  cannot  become  too  much  worse  In 
the  time  that  will  be  required  for  the  cpen 
and  thorough  discussion  of  this  situation 
which  alone  can  give  the  American  people 
the  opportunity  to  know  what  they  are  be- 
ing asked  to  do.  what  the  material  cost  will 
be.  and  what  conunitments  of  other  natures 
are  to  be  made  in  their  name. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  prevent  hasty  action — to  insist  that 
all  the  facts  are  made  known — to  see  that 
these  facts  are  laid  before  the  people  in  un- 
derstandable terms — and  finally,  to  take  ac- 
tion In  the  light  of  the  fa<^  and  the  ex- 
pressed wur  of  the  people. 

Members  of  Congress  can  serve  no  good 
purpose  by  premature  and  111 -considered 
statements  of  opinion.  Such,  for  Instance, 
as  the  one  attributed  to  Senator  Vambtnbebg 
to  the  effect  that  "we  must  upheld  the  hands 
of  the  President."  Certainly,  our  history 
gives  abundant  evidence  that  Presidents  can 
make  mistakes.  The  welfare  of  the  country 
is  always  consideration  of  far  greater  mo- 
ment tlian  support  of  the  President  in  either 
national  or  international  affairs. 

Twice  In  a  single  generation  our  country 
has  become  Involved  in  the  wars  of  others. 
In  each  case  the  American  people  endured 
the  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  war  for  lofty 
Ideals.    In  neither  case  have  they  seen  those 
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ideals  realized.  On  the  contrary,  this  coxm- 
try  emerged  from  each  war  weaker  than  It 
entered,  and  after  each  war  the  world  In 
general  was  In  a  worse  condition  than  before. 
We  lost  men  and  wealth,  we  exhausted  ir- 
replaceable natural  resources,  and  we  bred 
conditions  that  caused  widespread  dissatis- 
faction and  doubt  among  the  American  peo- 
ple concerning  their  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  way  of  life. 

Intrinsically,  we  are  a  weaker  nation  today 
than  ever  before  In  our  history.  We  appear 
strong  only  by  contrast  with  a  prostrate 
world.  In  this  weakened  condition  are  we 
now  to  embark  on  a  new  adventure  about 
which  we  know  nothing,  but  which  may  lead 
first  to  war,  and  second  to  the  final  de- 
moralization of  the  world  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  slightest  hope '  for  an  orderly 
society? 

The  two  world  wars  caused  the  virtual 
destruction  of  the  great  British  Empire.  Is 
that  not  a  sufficient  example  to  make  us 
pause  before  starting  down  a  road  which 
may  lead  to  the  same  end? 

The  President  said: 

"There  is  no  other  country  (except  the 
United  States)  to  which  democratic  Greece 
can  turn." 

What  does  this  statement  mean?  That 
no  other  country  cares  anything  about 
Greece  as  a  democratic  country?  Tkkt  no 
other  country  cares  enough  to  help  alleviate 
the  physical  want  of  her  people?  Or  that 
no  other  country  has  the  resources  to  ex- 
tend aid? 

Under  any  interpretation,  the  Implication 
of  the  President's  words  are  far-reaching. 
There  are  2.000,000.000  people  in  this  world. 
Out  of  this  number  can  the  140.000.000  peo- 
ple who  comprise  our  Nation  be  the  only 
ones  who  can  assume  the  burdens  of  weaker 
countries?  Is  it  a  practical  possibility?  If 
so.  can  we  do  it  or  even  attempt  to  do  it 
without  destroying  ourselves? 

The  President  said: 

"The  United  States  contributed  «341.000.- 
000.000  toward  winning  World  War  II.  This 
Is  an  Investment  in  world  freedom  and  world 
peace." 

Where  is  the  freedom  and  where  is  the 
peace?  Is  the  world  we  have  today  the  kind 
of  a  return  on  "investment"  that  Justifies 
the  beginning  of  a  new  outpouring  of  funds? 

The  President  said: 

"The  assistance  that  I  am  recommending 
for  Greece  and  Turkey  amounts  to  little  more 
than  one  tenth  of  1  percent  of  this  invest- 
ment." 

Does  the  President  or  anyone  else  think 
for  a  moment  that  the  amount  he  proposes 
will  be  the  whole  amount?  Obviously. 
$400,000,000  will  be  only  the  start.  It  will  be 
followed  by  other  millions  and  billions  in 
those  countries  and  in  other  countries  which, 
with  Greece  and  Turkey  as  precedents,  will 
make  claims  on  our  generosity. 

The  President  said: 

"The  very  existence,  of  the  Greek  state  Is 
today  threatened  Ijy-lhe  terrorist  activities 
of  several  thousand  armed  men.  led  by  Com- 
munists." 

If  a  government  is  so  weak  that  It  cannot 
cope  with  several  thotisand  armed  men  under 
any  leadership,  there  is  reason  to  conclude: 
( 1 )  that  if  many  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try do  not  actually  sympathize  with  the  sev- 
eral thousand  they  at  least  do  not  care  much 
one  way  or  the  other  and.  (2)  there  Is  little 
that  an  outside  power  can  do  to  aid  such  a 
government. 

If  we  take  this  action  in  Greece,  we  will 
in  effect  say  to  Russia,  "We  are  opposed  to 
communism  and  Intend  to  help  the  govern- 
ments of  Greece  and  Turkey  oppose  it." 
Under  the  circumstances,  is  not  Russia  likely 
to  reply.  "You  are  free  to  do  that,  but  if  you 
do.  we  will  take  measures  of  our  own  to  sup- 
port communism."  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Rtissia  has  many  means,  short  of  war, 
to  foster  the  spread  of  communism;  many 


m(M-e.  In  fact,  than  we  have  to  oppose  It. 
Unpalatable  as  the  idea  is,  we  must  also  real- 
ize that  many  people  in  cotrn tries  throughout 
the  world  look  with  favor  on  communism 
and  regard  it  as  a  superior  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  our  own  country,  we  have  a  Com- 
munist movement  which  is  far  from  large, 
yet  there  is  little  we  can  do  to  halt  its 
acceptance  by  some  of  our  people.  You  can- 
not stop  a  political  growth  any  more  than 
you  can  stop  a  religious  growth — particularly 
by  use  of  force.  And  the  adventure  in 
Greece,  whatever  its  other  aspects,  is  basic- 
ally a  use  of  force. 

At  Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  commit- 
ments were  made  for  the  ^American  people 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  Se- 
crecy was  excused  by  those  who  indulged  in 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  essential  to  war 
security.  Yet,  there  is  little  doubt  today 
that  those  secret  deals,  in  which  a  few  men 
around  a  table  played  with  the  destiny  of 
nations,  were  important  catises  of  the  world's 
present  condition.  There  is  no  excuse  now — 
not  even  a  lame  one — for  asking  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  move  blindfolded  and  In 
haste  into  a  situation  of  most  serious  conse- 
quence. Certainly,  the  time  has  come  to 
end  secret  diplomacy. 

The  urgency,  the  need  for  haste  which  the 
Pres;dent  so  strongly  emphasized  has  an 
artificial  quality  It  smacks  of  the  "rush 
act  "  of  the  high-powered  salesman.  Britain 
accepted  Greece  as  a  responsibility  during 
and  after  the  war.  Admitting  that  Britain's 
economic  condition  is  unhealthy,  why  does  it 
suddenly  become  absolutely  impossible  for 
her  to  continue  that  responsibility  beyond 
the  outside  date  of  March  31— Jtist  19  days 
after  the  Presidents  address?  Would  Britain 
collapse  if  she  stayed  in  Greece  until  April 
30  or  May  31?  Or  wcs  an  almost  immediate 
date  selected  to  force  Americans  to  act  be- 
fore they  could  think? 

Although  it  has  been  mentioned  only  in 
passing,  the  thing  of  paramount  Importance 
in  this  entire  matter  to  the  United  States 
and  her  people  is  the  interest  of  the  United 
States — not  only  the  immediate  interest  but 
also  long-range  interest.  Certainly  if  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  this  country  to  take 
a  step,  then  there  can  be  no  other  good  reason 
for  it  In  Greece.  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  or 
elsewhere.  With  Its  present  huge  debt  and 
the  other  veakening  Influences  ol  the  war. 
the  United  States  should  regard  any  commit- 
ment with  caution.  This  caution  should  be 
doubled  and  redoubled  In  the  face  of  a  step 
as  grave  as  that  into  Greece  with  all  the 
Implications  of  a  continuing  economic  drain 
if  not  the  actual  threat  of  another  war. 
Might  not  the  United  States  best  contribu- 
tion to  the  world  be  the  rebuilding  of  her 
own  strength  so  that  she  can  in  fact  remain 
the  stronge.st  bulwark  of  free  government? 

These  questions  should  be  resolved  before 
we  take  an  action  which  may  prove  to  be 
a  costly  gamble.  Today,  the  American  people 
do  not  have  the  Information  on  which  to 
base  either  support  or  rejection  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  Congress  alone  has  the 
power,  and  it  must  exercise  that  power,  to 
see  that  the  people  get  the  facts — all  the 
facts. 


Keating  Plan  Gains 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  Include  the  following  editoriaUrom 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  of  March  20.  1947: 

KXATIiro   PLAN   OAD« 

Any  reduction  in  Federal  taxes  approved 
by  Congress  ought  to  give  the  low-income 
brackets  a  better  proportionate  break  than 
the  high  brackets.  This  principle  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Republican  leaders  who 
are  trying  to  work  out  a  tax  program  to  meet 
the  projected  cut  in  the  Federal  budget, 
which  is  expected  to  be  at  least  $3,5O0,000.C03 
and  may  be  as  large  as  $5,000,000,000. 

Fhe  Knutson  bill  proposes  a  straight  20 
percent  cut  in  all  income-tax  brackets.  We 
note  that  much  Interest  has  bean  shown 
toward  an  alternative  plan  worked  out  by 
Rochester's  Representative  Kknnkth  B. 
Keating  which  would  give  the  small -bracket 
incomes  a  larger  reduction  than  the  high 
brackets.  This  would  be  done  by  lowering 
the  surtax  rate  7  percentage  points.  The 
goal  of  this  and  similar  plans  is  to  give  cuts 
of  25  to  30  percent  to  the  smaller  Incomes 
and  not  more  than  20  percent  to  the  larger 
ones. 

The  Keating  plan,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  Washington,  "has  developed  support  as 
a  possible  compromise  with  the  Knutson  bill, 
since  some  Republicans  believe  the  latter  is 
too  favorable  to  persons  with  high  Incomes." 

Another  proposal  Is  to  raise  personal  ex- 
emptions from  1600  to  $700,  this  to  apply  to 
both  husband  and  wife  and  to  any  depend- 
ent. All  taxpayers  in  all  groups  would  have 
the  same  exemption.  Under  this  plan  the 
married  man  with  an  Income  of  $2,500  would 
have  his  "spendable"  balance  increased  by 
4  psrcent  over  the  proposed  Knutson  plan, 
the  $10,000  man  by  2.8  percent  and  the 
$300,000  man  by  only  1  percent. 

One  objective  of  a  tax-reductlon  program 
ought  to  be  to  increase  the  spending  power 
In  the  lower  brackets,  where  most  of  the 
country's  spending  is  done.  This  is  not  only 
hard  sense  but  sound  Justice  to  the  section 
of  the  population  that  Is  hardest  hit  by 
soaring  costs  of  living. 


Is  the  TVA  Carryinc  Out  the  Intention  of 
Congress  in  Providing  the  Famors  With 

Fertilisers? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Muscle  Shoals  Dam 
on  the  Tennes.see  was  under  construc- 
tion. Congress  was  assured  that  its  prin- 
cipal purpose  in  peacetime  would  be  to 
provide  fertilizers  for  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States.  Without  that  assurance, 
the  dam  would  probably  never  have  been 
constructed.  Approximately  $1,003,000.- 
000  have  now  been  expended  primarily 
for  power  on  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Na- 
tion is  undergoing  a  shortage  in  ferti- 
lizer that  extends  from  coast  to  coast. 
Farmers  are  appealing  to  Congress  from 
every  State,  and  are  imable  to  obtain 
even  small  quantities  of  this  material  so 
essential  at  this  time.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why  a  portion  of  the  surplus 
power  produced  on  the  Tennessee  should 
not  now  be  devoted  to  carrying  out  tbe 
purpose  promised  to  the  farmers? 
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StateBBeat  by  Frankfia  D.  Sckon 

posed  IncrcMC  ia  S«coik1-CUss  IfosUfc 
Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAP£HA)(T 

or   WDIAHA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 

Mondaw.  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Presideni 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pri4ted 
the  Appendix  oX  the  Rccoro  a 
by  Pranklin  D.  Schurz,  president  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Asscdation,  an  the 
proposal  to  increase  second-class  postage 
rates. 

There  b?ing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd.  as  follows: 

ntOPOSAL     TO     IKCmXASX     SECOND-CLAaB     P08TACS 
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(Sutement  of  Franklin  D.  Schurz 

of  tbe  Inland  Dally  PrcM 

My  name   la   Franklin  D.  Scburs 
a«cretary-treasurer  and  busln' 
the  South  Bend    (Ind.)   Tribune 
a  ctrculat.on  of  e«.415  daily  and  84.( 
day.     I  appear  here,  however,  not 
to  represent   the  South   Bend  Tr 
In  behalf  of  tbe  407  dally  newspapeifi 
arc  members  of  tbe  Inland  Dally 
elation,    of    which    I    am    president 
newspapers  are  located  In    17 
prising    the   Midwest    and    Rocky 
area,  and  represent  a  combined  c 
of  eleven  and  a  half  million. 

The  407   members   of   our 
elude  only  34  with  circulations  ove 
and   only  73    with   circulations  ovei 
Mere  than  one-fourth  of  oiu'  memtaf 
have   circulations   under   S.OOO 
half.    237.    have    circulations    undei 
Eghty-two    percent.    334.    of    cur 
have  less  than  25.C0O  circulation. 

It  Is  these  smaller  newspapers, 
tlcularly  the  smallest  of  them  whlcji 
be  hardest   hit  by   the  Increase  in 
class  pcstsge  rates  which  have  been 
I  will  shortly  demonstrate  that. 
BM  say  that  if  it  can  be  proved 
feBcrcaaes  In  a«cond-class  rates  are 
I  wooid  not  oppose  fair  increases. 
caaaot  speak  for  all  newspapers,  or 
all   Boembers  of  my  assoc  atlon,  I 
that  most  newspapers  would  not 
sonable   increases   If   tbelr    fairness 
shown. 

Newspapermen,    however,    have 
been  convinced  that  too  great  a  pr 
tbe    Post   OfBce    deficit    hxs   been 
against    newspapers    because    of 
countmg     allocation.     Consequentlj: 
papern^cn   have  never   accepted  as 
Pest  OfBce's  claim  of  subeidizsd 
distribution. 

In  support  of  our  views  the 
method  was  ^jecifically  rejected  as 
satlafactory    basis    for   rate    makln( 
ccanputatlon  of  actual  costa  by  a 
paailiiiiiil  subcommittee  which 
postal  ntef   in    1924-26.     Nor   has 
Office     devised     a     satisfactory     s 
charged  its  methods  in  the  30 
yaars. 

Prnner  Postmaster  General 
COTiimunication    to    the    chairman 
Kouae  Ways  and  Means  Cc^mmitue 
7.  1M2.  presented  further  evidence 
Ing  otir  claim  that  second-class  mail|n 
are  not  justly  computed.     Walker 
no  second-class  matter  were  in  the 
would  not  thereby  eliminate  a 
ate  share  at  tbe  department 
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inspection  force,  the  clerks,  the  carriers,  the 
laborers,  the  railway   mail  clerks,  the  rural 
carriers    rent,  light  and  fuel,  because  It  is 
not  possible  to  eliminate  that  portion  of  the 
personnel,  the  equipment,  the  buildings,  the 
mall  cars,  and  the  trucks  of  the  Postal  estab- 
lishment that  are  handling  the  work -load  of 
second-class  matter.    We  have  no  post  offices, 
or  parU  of  po^t  cfllces.  designed,  equipped. 
and  maintained  to  handle  second-class  mall 
exclusively.     We  have  no  railway  mall  cars 
or  motor  vehicles  excltisively  devoted  to  sec- 
ond-class mail.    We  have  no  post-office  clerks 
or    carriers,    village    delivery    carriers,    star 
route  carriers,  or  mall  messenpers  recruited, 
trained,  and  employed  to  handle  nothing  Init 
second-class   matter.     The  postal   system   is 
not  composed  of  mail  and  service  expense 
compartments   which   can    be  automatically 
eliminated  or  flatly  reduced  by  the  curtail- 
ment of  expenditures  when  losses  of  mall 
or   services   occur   in   a  particular   category 
or    classification.      This    elimination    might 
enlighten  the  burden  of  the  employees,  but  it 
Is  very  doubtful  that  it  would  work  any  great 
savtn«:    in    manpower.      The    efficiency    and 
economy  of  the  postal  system  depend  upon 
the  continual  maintenance  of  a  high  degree 
of  Integration  of  all  services  and  operations." 

Walker's  recommended  solution  t»  some  of 
the  Department's  problems  lay,  be  felt,  in  in- 
creasing revenue  through  increasing  volume 
of  second-class  mail.  Certainly  if  ttuit  mail 
was  l>eing  carried  at  a  known  Iooe.  stich  a 
recommendation  could  never  have  been 
made.  Further,  the  change  currently  pro- 
posed, upon  which  this  present  hearing  Is 
based,  with  its  exorbitant  increases  of  up  to 
350  percent  In  newspaper  mailing  costs,  can 
result  only  in  driving  newspapers  cut  of  the 
malls  and  in  Immediate  withdrawal  of  mil- 
lions in  revenue  now  received  by  the  post 
office  from  newsptpers. 

To  oilEet  these  excessive  Increases  in  mail- 
ing charges,  large  newspapers  will  cranrfer  to 
trucking  routes  much  current  mail  circula- 
tion, and  may  lose  a  high  percentage  of  tbelr 


remaining  mall  c'rcu'atlon  b?c;u^  of  the 
sharply  increased  subscription  rates.  Smell 
papers,  unable  to  finance  truck  delivery,  will 
be  doubly  vulnerable  since  their  subscription.- 
raises  to  cover  increased  mailing  costs  cr.nnot 
be  passed  on  to  the  subscriber  without  great 
circulation  casualties. 

Additionsl  practices  of  the  Dspertment  in 
arriving  at  cosU  which  the  newspapers  d.e?m 
xuijust  are: 

1.  Failure  to  credit  the  newspapers  for 
money  rprnt  performing  sprvlccs  which  the 
Post  Office  Department  should  render.  Full 
t>06ta2e  charges  are  paid  on  more  than  a  mil- 
lion newspapers  which,  as  mail  circulation, 
newspaper  employees  sort,  route,  sz^k,  weigh, 
and  transport,  at  the  newspapers'  expense,  to 
pest  offices  that  in  some  instances  are  many 
miles  distant  from  places  cf  publication. 

2.  The  Department  charges  against  other 
classes  of  mail.  Including  se:cnd  class,  tbe 
costs  of  various  public  policj  services  such 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  BFD  serv- 
ices, and  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  star  route  services.  Congress  created  both 
of  thess  services  for  the  general  benefit  cf 
fanr.ers  and  other  citizens  living  at  too  great 
distance  from  their  pest  offices  to  make  It 
practical  for  them  to  call  for  their  mail. 
Congress  intended  that  this  service  should 
i>e  given  Irrespective  of  expenditures  or  re- 
ceipts, yet  the  Post  Office  Department  charges 
against  second-class  mail  large  proportions 
cf  the  cost  cf  operating  these  services. 

The  extent  to  which  the  proposed  new 
rates  would  prompt  newspapers  to  look  to 
other  means  of  distr. button,  and  the  oppres- 
sive— perhaps  suppressive — burden  placed 
upon  small  newspapsrs  which  are  least  able 
to  shift  their  mail  circulation  out  of  the 
mails.  Is  indicated  by  the  following  tabula- 
tion. 

Tbe  figures  which  follow  are  not  special 
cases.  They  are  figures  showing  the  prcpcscd 
mailing  cost  Increases  which  wotild  obtain 
for  newspapers  chosen  at  random  from  our 
membership. 
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Htgher  postal  rates  kit  small  dailies  hardest 

Percent 
Average  increase  for  circulation  group 

50.000  and  up 121 

Averere  increase  for  circulation  grcxip 

25.cb3    to   50.CC0 179 

Average  Increase  for  circulation  g«oup 

under    25,C0D 235 

I  feel  sure  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Post  OC5ce  Department  and  will  not 
be  the  desiie  of  this  committee  to  estab- 
lish rates  which  would  place  such  a  heavy 
burden  of  increase  upon  the  small  news- 
papers, or  which  would  place  in  jeopardy 
the  opporttmity  of  each  citizen  of  our 
country,  however,  remote  his  home,  how- 
ever lean  his  purse,  to  have  access  to  his 
newspaper — democracy's  bulwark. 


American   Federation   of   Labor  on 
V/FTU  Delegatioo  to  Japan 


the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  GEORGE  A.  COKDERO 

OF    tklCHICAN 

IN  THE  ROI7S^  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CREssiONAL  RECORD,  I  includc  therein  a 
telegram  sent  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
protesting  the  action  of  the  War  Depart- 
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ment  granting  permission  to  a  delegation 
Including  one  Louis  Saillant,  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  to  proceed  to 
Japan  and  Korea  for  the  purpose  of 
affiliating  Japanese  unions  with  the 
WFTU.  This  telegram  affirms  my  state- 
ment in  an  address  before  this  House 
that  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  is  an  organization  definitely 
hostile  to  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Pattehscn, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Hon.  De-'.n  Achescn, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Washington,  D.  C. 
Osn.  Douglas  MAcARTHtnt, 

Cemrcl  Headquarters,  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces, 
APO  SCO. 
In  the  name  of  its  more  than  7,500,000 
members,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
protests  vigorously   against   the  decision  of 
the    War    and    State   Departments   acceding 
to  demand  of  Louis  Snillant  to  proceed  to 
Japan  for  the  purpose  of  afBlifitlng  Japanese 
unions  to  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 
We  brand  pro  ected  Saillant  visit  as  actively 
hostile  to  highest  Ider.ls  and  best  Interests 
of  American  people  and  world  pe.'ice  and  as 
intensely    detrimental    to    development    of 
Japan  as  a  peaceful  democracy. 

Under  £aiUants  chairmanship,  WFTD 
has  persistently  vilified  our  country's  demo- 
cratic policies  and  consistently  glorified  every 
Imperialist  adventure  of  Kremlin  Commis- 
sars who  dominate  this  organization  as  cam- 
ouflaged but  continuous  agent  of  Soviet  ag- 
gressionist  foreign  policy. 

Primarily  under  Saillant's  leadership 
blindly  following  Russian  Conununist  line. 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  have  Ini- 
tiated, fostered,  and  promoted  gravest  men- 
ace to  ideals  of  freedom  for  the  preservation 
cf  which  American  people  fought  the  war. 
WFTU  has  been  prime  mover  for  generating 
new  totalitarian  danger  in  Germany  by  seed- 
ing to  impose  forced  labor  on  Ruhr  miners. 
Fearing  to  antagonize  its  Muscovite  master, 
WFTU  has  not  dared  utter  a  single  word  of 
protest  against  undermining  of  democracy 
in  Czechoslovakia  through  Introduction  of 
streamlined  system  of  compulsory  labor  and 
penal  servitude  into  that  country. 

American  Federation  of  Lalxir  further  de- 
clares it  utterly  unfair  and  injurious  to  rising 
Japanese  trade-union  movement  to  place  It 
In  position  of  hearing  only  WFTU  viewpoint 
without  at  same  time  having  A.  F.  of  L.  pre- 
sent its  case  against  affiliation  with  WFTU. 
This  Soviet-directed  move  to  stampede  Japa- 
nese labor  unions  into  WFTU  affiliation  and 
place  them  under  covert  but  complete  Krem- 
lin domination  is  utilizing  American  author- 
ization of  visit  as  indorsement  of  its  sinister 
purposes.     This  mission  is  mere  continuation 
of  Saillant's  antidemocratic  procedure  which 
he    applied    against    German    unions    when 
French  authorities  under  WFTU  and  Com- 
munist Party  pressure  prevented  A.  F.  of  L. 
delegation  in  Germany  last  November  from 
visiting  French  zone   thereby  denying  foiur 
zonal  German  lalwr  conference  at  Mainz  op- 
portunity to  hear  A.  F.  of  L.  viewpoint.     Fur- 
thermore Saillant  and  his  Comrade  Frachon, 
member   French    Communist    Party    Central 
Committee,  even  phoned  American  Embassy 
in  Paris  threatening  A.  F.  of  L.  European  rep- 
resentative Irving  Brown's  life  if  he  estab- 
lished A.  F.  of  L.  office  in  France. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  our  vigorous  pro- 
test agaitist  recognition  of  and  facilitating 
the  work  of  the  Saillant  mission  in  any  man- 
ner or  form  by  our  Government,  we  call  upon 
the  War  and  State  Departments  and  General 
MacArthur— 

1.  To  use  all  their  good  offices  and  au- 
thority to  prohibit  any  action  by  the  Saillant 
mission  to  Tokyo  to  blitz  Japanese  unions 
Into  WFTU: 

2.  To  have  this  statement  printed  in  full 
In  Japanese  labor  and  general  press  so  that 


the  workers   and   people  of  Japan  may  l>€ 
Immediately  apprised  of  the  vital  issues  at 

stake. 

Matthew  Woll, 
Chairman,  International  Labor  Rela- 
tions Committee,  American  Fed- 
eration 0/  Labor. 


Protection  of  American  Filbert  Growers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

rj  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Epsaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
by  ,A.  C.  Jacobson.  general  manager. 
Northwest  Nut  Growers,  Dundee,  Oreg., 
at  the  hearing  on  the  International 
Tr?.de  Cfrgan'zation.  San  Francisco, 
March  11,  1247: 

I  am  A.  C.  Jacobson,  general  manager  of 
the  Northwest  Nut  Growers,  a  cooperative 
walnut  and  filbert  marketing  assccietion 
which  represents  over  3,000  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington nu.  growers. 

V/e  have  requested  this  opportunity  to 
appear,  not  as  experts  on  International  trade, 
nor  with  any  thought  of  opposing  the  basic 
humanitarian  principles  of  the  proposed 
charter,  but  to  register  our  opposition  to 
the  charter  as  it  is  now  written,  on  the  basis 
that  seme  of  the  tentative  provisions 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  domestic 
filbert  Industry.  Our  Industry  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  international 
trade  and  we  feel  that  this  is  the  proper 
place  to  discuss  these  problems  in  order  that 
adequate  provisions  can  be  made  to  pro- 
tect our  own  and  other  similarly  affected 
agricultural  industries. 

The  fill>ert  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Is  comparatively  a  young  industry,  only  dat- 
ing back  some  20  years:  and  although  from 
an  International  viewpoint  the  United  States 
filbert  industry  is  relatively  unimportant: 
yet  thotisands  of  good  American  citizens  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  depend  for  their 
livelihood  upon  a  reasonable  return  for  their 
filbert  crops. 

The  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  are 
proud  of  their  pioneering  efforts  which  have 
demonstrated  that  the  Northwest  can  pro- 
duce filberts  which  excel  any  competitive 
foreign  offering.  Now  that  the  pioneering  is 
over  and  the  demonstration  conclusive,  the 
people  of  the  great  Northwest  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch  for  rea- 
sonable and  effective  protection,  within  the 
limits  of  fair  competition,  justice,  and  reason. 
Well  over  20,000  acres  of  fertile  land  has 
been  planted  to  filberts  in  the  past  20  years, 
and  from  such  a  small  Ijeginning  the  domes- 
tic production  has  increased  to  a  point  where 
18,000,000  pounds  of  filberts  in  shell  were 
produced  last  year. 

We  do  not  in  any  sense  subecribe  to  the 
theory  that  no  foreign  filberts  should  be  al- 
lowed into  the  United  States.  We  sincerely 
feel  that  the  domestic  requirements  should 
be  taken  care  of,  and  if  the  United  States 
cannot  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fil- 
berts to  take  care  of  the  domestic  need,  im- 
ports should  be  allowed  but  only  in  such 
volume  as  will  take  care  of  that  demand  at 
prices  that  will  assure  our  American  pro- 
ducers of  a  fair  return  for  their  production. 
This  is  not,  however,  the  much-to-be- 
deslred  situation  in  which  otir  filbert  in- 
dustry finds  itself  today. 

Filberts    in    the   shell    and   shelled   have 
been  coming  into  this  country  in  ever-in- 


creasing quantities  and  at  prices  that  spell 
financial  ruin  to  our  growers. 

The  United  States  production  in  194fl 
alone  amounted  to  90  percent  of  the  entUe 
domestic  consumption,  that  is,  production 
pltis  imports  during  the  average  pre-war 
years,  1935-39. 

The  domestic  production  in  1946  was 
more  than  double  that  produced  in  the  av- 
erage period  above,  yet  imports  during  the  . 
past  year  were  425  percent  greater.  Ftirtlier- 
more,  the  domestic  production  of  filberts  is 
bound  to  Increase  substantially  in  the  im- 
mediate future  because  many  hundreds  of 
acres  planted  before  and  during  the  war 
will  be  coming  into  production,  and  other 
orchards  which  h^ve  already  started  pro- 
ducing after  6  or  more  years  of  careful 
tending,  will  l>e  pyramiding  their  production 
as  they  attain  full  bearing  age. 

Tiie  largest  market  for  Mediterranean-pro- 
duced filberts,  prior  to  the  war  was  in  con- 
tinental Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
T'nese  markets  were  lost  during  the  war  and 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  their  buying 
power  will  be  restored  sufflcier.tly  for  some 
years  to  come  to  enable  them  to  absorb 
their  historic  requirements.  This,  plus  an 
already  discriminating  low  tariff  of  only  8 
cents  per  pound  on  shelled  filberts  as  com- 
pared to  double  that  amount  on  other  nuts 
and  a  mad  scramble  by  foreign  govemmenw 
for  Amencan  dollar  exchange,  even  to  the 
extent  of  subsidizing  exchange  rates  on  the 
part  of  Turkey  and  Italy  to  encourage  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  are  the  primary 
reasons  for  the  situation  in  which  the  do- 
mestic industry  finds  itself. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  actual 
results  which  virere  brought  atxjut  by  this 
situation. 

Out  of  the  9.000  tons  of  in-shell  fill>ert8  nro- 
duc3d  In  the  United  States  in  1946  45  per- 
cent were  still  in  grower  or  packer  hands  on 
January  1,  1947. 

Last  year  grower  returns  on  filberts  in  the 
shell  was  28  cents  per  pound,  according  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. On  a  basis  of  current  prices  for  shelled 
filberts,  the  only  market  available  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  grower  returns  will  do 
well  to  equal  half  of  the  atx>ve,  for  shelled 
filberts  are  today  being  quoted  in  tbe  low- 
forties  cents  per  pound  while  a  year  ago 
there  was  a  ready  market  for  them  at  8S 
cents,  the  price  designed  to  return  our  grow- 
ers the  parity  price  which  our  Congress  es- 
tablished as  the  price  to  which  growers  were 
entitled. 

Production,  labor,  processing,  freight  and 
general  marketing  costs  are  appreciably 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  yet  our  growers'  re- 
tu'ns  are  in  a  tail  spin. 

The  filbert  Industry  is  only  one  of  the  first 
American  agricultural  industries  to  feel  the 
effect  of  what  is  sure  to  come  to  most  other 
agricultural  commodities.  As  the  war-torn 
countries  to  our  east  and  west  return  to 
normalcy  more  and  more  exportable  agricul- 
tural surplus  will  develop.  Even  at  existing 
tariff  rates  we  will  receive  such  a  flood  of 
imports  into  this  country  that  a  stable  agri- 
cultural economy  will  be  a  m3rth.  regardless 
of  the  millions  or  billions  of  taxpayers'  funds 
we  might  pour  out  in  sul>sidies  to  American 
farmers  in  order  that  they  might  continue 
to  exist. 

What  commodities  are  foreign  countries 
most  interested  in  Importing?  Industrial 
goods?  Automobiles,  refrigerators,  radios, 
electrical  equipment,  farm  machinery,  fac- 
tory machinery,  office  equipment  and  many 
others. 

What  commodities  are  most  available  for 
export  by  foreign  governments?  Agriculttiral 
products. 

Wiiat  ctirrency  do  they  need  and  want 
most?     American  dollars. 

What  market  is  the  moat  attractive?  Tbe 
American  market. 
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Where   will   thetr  agricultural 
under  the  above  clrcunostances?    To 
ca,  of  courae. 

These  queatkms  and  answera.  we 
throw  aome  light  on  the  American 
toral  problem  and  tn  that  light  we 
mend  that  cur  Government  which  Is 
pecple.    by    the   people    and    for    the 
preaenre  the  tolvency  at  American 
ture    thru    the    maintenance    of 
tariffs,  yea.  and  the  raising  of  othen 
the  case  of  filberts  so  that  living 
ductlon  costs  between  the  United 
abroad  can  be  somewhat  ecualised 
oaamend    further    that    quantitative 
UoBs  be  placed  upon  competitive 
Importt.  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
tary  of  Agriculture   the  volume  of 
porta  places  or  threatens  to  place  a 
porttonate    burden    upon    any 
American  society. 

I  have  concentrated  on  filberts 
bscauae  filberts  at  the  prcaent  time 
fering  from  foreign  coanpctlcion  and 
of  our  State  Department  to  taXe 
tloo. 

The  growers  whom  I  directly  repr 
have  a  vital  intereet  In  walnuts.  In  f 
year  they  produced  a  crop  which  tunlcd 
close  to  5.000JXX)  pounds  merchantaaie 
lOHlerstand  that  Mr.  W    K.  Goodspee^ 
fraaa   manager  of  War  Pcod  Order 
secretary  of  the  Walnut  Control  Boar^ 
for  the  past  14  years  has  managed  an 
try-wtde    program    which    we    belief 
northwestern    walnut    growers    in 
during  the  depression  years,  is  to 
and  will  present  the  problems  of  th4t 
modlty  group.     A!ao.  that  be  arlll  be 
by  Mr.  Cartyle  Thorpe,  manager  of 
fomia  Walnut  Growers  Asaociation 
reoogniced  as  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
Ing  and  oooperatlve  endeavor.     We 
the   opportunity   of    reriewing    five 
recommendations  tor  changes  in  th< 
national  Trade  Organization  s  charte: 
Mr.  Thorpe  has  advised  he  will  plac« 
thia  meeting.     The  forthcoming 
dations  champion   the   principles 
being   urged   upon   our  Government 
entire  tree-nut  industry  snd  have  th< 
endorsement  of  the  Northarest  Nut 
and  Oregon  Nut  Growers.  Inc..  who 
market  better  than  06  percent  of  the 
•nd  walnuts  grown  In  the  Northwest 

DnoOclally.  I  feel  certain  that 
and  endorsement  would  meet  with 
proval    of    the   entire    tree-nut 
Oregon    and    Washington   and   the 
of  the  people  in  those  States  who 
Interest  In  the  economic  well-being  of 
western  agrlculttire. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARRB 

HON.  NORJtlS  POULSOr 

or  CAUiroaMU 
Df  TUB  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBSBNTAtlVCS 

Monday.  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
1e«Te  to  extend  my  remariu  In  th  i  Rcc- 
om».  I  am  Including  herewith  an  e<  itorlal 
which  appeared  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
under  date  of  March  16.  1947.  wri  ten  by 
Kyle  Palmer.  Times  political  edit^ 
tBS  BoMX  Plan 


(By  Kyle  Palmer t 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
this  country  should  apfn'oprlate  •40( 
as  an  Initial  fund  to  combat 
the  world's  OHket  menace  to  the 


aellercs 

000.000 

coouBufatsm  as 

frei  dom  of 


man  and  to  the  aecurlty  of  freedom-loving 
pe<)ples 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  believes  commu- 
nlim  in  the  United  States  has  but  one  ob- 
ject— the  destruction  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Members  of  Congreas,  Including  our  own 
Representative  Shkppaw),  believe  laws  should 
be  enacted  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party 
and  to  suppress  activities  of  Communists 
and  their  sympathizers. 

THE    ICETHOD8  j 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
reports  that  Communui  penetration  of  Itbor 
unions  is  being  acccmplithed  by  methods 
generally  familiar  to  blackmallera.  blacic- 
gi:a  ds,  and  panderers. 

From  innumerable  other  sources  come  au- 
thentic and  competent  assurances  that  the 
weapons  of  communism  include  deception, 
subversion,  duplicity,  corruption,  and  plan 
old-fashioned  prevarication. 

We  nave  seen  efforts  at  CommunlsU  to  stir 
class  conflicts,  to  Instigate  clamcr.  create  dis- 
cord, sow  suspicions,  incite  hatred. 

Adopting  the  recourse  of  a  chameleon,  the 
Communist  takes  on  whatever  coloration  any 
gl^en  circumstance  demands — being  a  "lib- 
eral '  or  a  "prcgressive"  or  a  T5cmocrat"  or  a 
"friend  of  the  people."  but  seldom,  very  sel- 
d33i.  appearing  under  his  true  colors,  vlr- 
tUiiUy  never  announcing  or  acknowledging 
his  true  purposes. 

WHT    DOES    HI    UI? 

As  Sscretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach  In- 
formed the  House  Labor  Ccounictee.  "the 
firtt  thing  a  Communist  learns  Is  to  lie  shout 
being  a  Conununist." 

Why  does  be  lie?  Simply  because  the 
truth  would  diacredit  him.  defeat  his  alms 
and    thwart    his    pbiiosophy. 

Why  has  cooununism.  despite  its  evil 
methods  snd  iu  harmful  doctrines,  made 
suc:h  inroads  in  a  country  which  abhors 
dictators  and  risks  iU  security  to  fight  to- 
talitarianism? Again,  the  explanation  is 
simple:  Because  Conununists  lie.  deceive,  con- 
fuse and  follow  any  other  method  calculated 
to  disarm  those  whom  they  seek  to  dominste. 


A  raacncAL  racr 


I 


If  the  ordinary  American  cttlxn  could 
coiae  to  a  practical  realization  of  one  prac- 
tical fact  about  conununlsm,  whether  found 
In  this  country,  in  Greece,  In  Turkey,  Britain, 
Belgium.  Germany.  Japan,  or  elsewhere,  much 
uncertainty,  misunderstanding  and  actual 
mliichief  could  be  avoided. 

The  practical  fact  Is  this:  A  Communist 
outside  of  Russia,  for  all  effective  purposes. 
Is  a  foreign  agent.  Be  believes — or  thinks 
he  believes — that  the  MarxUt-Lenln  phUos- 
opi:iy  offers  the  world  lu  only  salvation. 

Your  Ccmmunlst,  is.  In  fact,  a  fanatic, 
and  communism  is  his  religion.  With  him 
tlM  end  Justifies  the  means,  however  repre- 
btitslbte,  murderous  and  brutal  such  means 
may  be. 

'To  him  any  reUgloa  that  Involvaa  a  belief 
In  Ocd  or  any  being  other  than  Lenin  or 
Marx  or  Sulin  is  false,  or,  In  the  familiar 
Cuinmunwt  patter,  "uarootlc  for  the  people." 

And  there  you  have  your  typical  Com- 
munist. He  regards  free  enterprise  as  an 
abcmination.  free  speech  as  a  do«-nright 
menace,  a  free  people  as  a  contradiction  in 
polmcai  nature. 

To  each  citlaen  In  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  the  presence  of  Communists 
and  the  existence  oC  organised  oommimism 
hert^  preeent  certain  specific  problems  and 
offer  a  challenge:  What  are  we  gating  to  do 
about  Communiau  as  poUtical  agitators  and 
about  oommuniam  as  a  calctUated  subversive 
movement? 

ISUMAJf'B  BSQUXST 

Plrst.  there  Is  little  we  can  do  now  about 
PreC'ldent  Tnmian's  request  for  an  appro- 
priation   ct    •400,000.000    to    combat    com- 


munism In  Greece  and  Ttirkey.  Really,  we 
have  not — coUectlvely — enough  actual  In- 
formation to  Justify  a  firm  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other. 

We  must  assume.  If  the  President  says  £o, 
and  If  a  majority  of  the  Memb:rs  of  Con- 
gress tgree.  that  the  money,  goods,  and  pos- 
sibly the  military  advice  of  our  experta  are 
required  to  Insure  freedom  for  the  Creeks, 
the  Turks,  and  other  peoples  menaced  by 
Communist  plans  for  world  domination. 

Aside  from  an  approving  attitude  or  a 
letter  or  telegru.m  urging  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  enact  laws  deemed  ade- 
quate to  protect  us  from  communism  here  at 
home,  there  is  little  we  can  do  to  force  legis- 
lative action  in  Washington  at  this  time. 

WHAT  WK  CAM   OO 

But  There  is  8on\ethlng  we  can  do,  both 
Individually  and  collectively,  to  combat  com- 
munism and  to  defeat  the  Communist  pro- 
gram: We  can  realise  the  actual  danger  of 
Red  plans  and  plots,  we  can  be  on  the  alert 
to  detect  Communist  designs  behind  what- 
ever front  they  may  be  advanced,  we  can  en- 
gage m  active  oFpoattkm  to  Communist 
undertakings. 

We  need  not  look  to  the  international 
scene  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow 
against  this  enslaving  drive  from  Moscow:  It 
Is  not  essentlsl  r1«ht  now  that  wt  even  get 
Into  the  scramble  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  to 
renoimce.  denounce,  and  suppress  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

We  have  s  much  simpler  task  which  Is 
rau^h  closer  home  and  much  more  Important 
to  our  immediate  welfare — we  can  vote  and 
get  o'hJTs  to  vote  In  the  April  1  municipal 
primary  which  represents  our  own  front-line 
conUct  with  the  Red  advance. 

QOOTTMC  OUfKIS 

Perhape  you  read  the  conunent  of  Eugene 
Dennis,  general  secretary  ot  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States,  when  Dennis  was 
Informed  of  Secretary  Schwellenbach's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Commtuilst  Party  be 
ouUawed. 

D3nnis  was  positive  that  "the  American 
people,  the  followers  of  the  late  President 
Roosevelt,  and  especially  Uie  labor-union 
moi-ement.  were  shodted"  by  Schwellen- 
bach's suggestion. 

Locslly.  the  People's  DaUy  World,  which 
serves  as  the  escape  valve  for  most  of  the 
Communist  propaganda,  la  in  hysterics.  It 
quotes  a  long  sUtement  of  Dennis  in  which 
the  Red  leader  attempts  to  identify  the  Com- 
munist program  with  "the  best  interests" 
ct  Ubor  and  of  the  people  generally. 

c-scnoN  Aovxat 

It  Is  this  same  Communist.  Dennis  who 
wrote  an  exhaustive  analyais  of  ttie  causes 
and  effecu  of  the  lOM  elections,  with  infer- 
enoes  to  be  drawn  thsrafrtun  and  with  tiM- 
gestions  as  to  the  best  msthods  for  iscoup- 
Ing  Red  losses  in  the  l»47  loeal  slsetloos  m 
well  as  the  Presidential  elecuoo  In  IMS. 

AtteuUuii  has  heretofore  been  drawn  to 
the  keen  intetcst  Dennis  and  his  comrades 
are  taking  in  our  own  municipal  elections 
but  It  may  be  Just  as  well  that  the  memories 
of  Los  Angeles  vours  be  rsCrashed. 

It  Is  not  complimentary  to  our  national 
IntaUlgeDos  that  ths  OMMMUlsts  at  home 
and  abroad  tael  AmarleaBs  base  short  mem- 
ories— as  is  evidenced  by  the  alBiost  sublime 
complacency  with  which  the  Be«b  genctally 
ignore  the  sweet  and  "enduring"  frlautahip 
strtick  up  by  Hitler  and  StaUn  when,  each 
for  bis  own  purpose,  they  entered  Into  agree- 
ments which  actually  enabled  the  Naca  to 
start  World  War  II. 

ms  CHANcnw  lims 
But  con«lstency  Is  not  among  Communist 
▼Irtues.  We  should  never  forget,  however, 
that  the  United  Sutes  faced  very  real  danger 
from  Communist  sabotage  In  this  ccun;ry 
while   the  mUer-Stalln   "friendship"  pstcts 
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existed;  here  in  Los  Angeles  we  should  never 
forget  the  "Tanks  are  not  coming"  propa- 
ganda ot  our  own  local  Reds  prior  to  Hitler's 
Invasion  of  Russis.  nor  should  we  fall  to 
profit  from  the  about-face  overnight  of  the 
home-grown  Communists  who.  seeing  Russia 
menaced,  demanded  a  halt  to  lebor  strife 
which  they  had  stimulated,  and  who  went 
all-out  for  a  Kcond  front  regardless  of  the 
cost  in  American  lives. 

To  get  back  to  Secretary  Dennis :  Speaking 
to  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  national  com- 
mittee ol  the  Conununist  Party  last  Decem- 
ber in  New  York.  Dennis  attempted  both  to 
explaui  reasons  for  Communist  set-backs  in 
the  1946  elections  and  to  advance  suggestions 
for  Communist  successes  in  1947  and  1948. 


"Unusual  consideration  must  now  be 
given."  he  said,  "to  prepare  for  the  coming 
aoo  municipal  elections  which  will  take  place 
in  1947.  especially  in  such  key  centers  as 
Detroit.  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles." 

His  suggestions — or  orders— are  faithftUly 
being  carried  out  here;  Ocmmunists  are 
working  overtime,  above  and  underground. 
to  take  over  the  schools  and  to  retain  or  elect 
sympathisers  or  dupes  as  members  of  the 
city  council. 

For  the  time  being  it  seems  good  sense  to 
allow  the  President  and  Congress  to  explore 
ways  to  control  Communism  abroad:  Los 
Angeles  voters  have  their  own  opportunity  to 
start  the  ball  rolling  right  in  their  own  front 
yard. 


Radio  Address  to  My  Constituents 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Nrw  rosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  made  by  me  over 
Station  WNBF.  on  March  22,  1947: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Ttiple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  dl-strict.  in  the  happy  days  be- 
fore World  War  n  I  used  to  welcome  many 
senior  classes  to  Washington  each  year  from 
schools  back  home.  These  boys  and  girls 
climaxed  their  high  school  careers  with  a  trip 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  It  was  my  pleat ure 
to  greet  them  in  my  Washington  office  and  to 
pose  with  them  In  group  picttirca  which  was 
the  proper  accent  to  put  on  such  a  memorable 
event.  These  group  pictures  atlU  cover  the 
walls  of  my  Btnghamton  office. 

Came  the  war.  and  travel  of  this  kind  was 
virtually  ended  so  that  I  had  little  opportun- 
ity to  meet  the  young  people  graduating  dur- 
ing that  Interim.  But  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
with  the  passing  of  the  years,  many  of  the 
youngsters  who  traveled  to  Washington  as 
high  school  seniors  In  1089-40  are  now  aolld 
citlsens,  live  and  work  In  our  home  commimt- 
ties  and.  In  several  instances,  have  written  to 
me  within  the  lost  few  months  about  current 
problems.  Not  a  few  have  reminded  me  of  the 
time  they  were  greeted  by  their  Congressman 
so  long  ago  on  the  Capitol  lawn' 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  this  practice  of  so- 
journing to  the  National  Capital  is  being  re- 
vived in  earnest  this  year.  The  members  of 
a  dozen  senior  classes  throughout  Broome, 
Chenango  end  Madison  counties  are  sched- 
uled to  arrive  Easter  week  and  we  will  doubt- 
less hear  from  several  others. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  these  enthusias- 
tic young  Americans.    It  is  refreshing  to  wlt- 
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ness  the  ixofound  admiration  they  demon- 
strate when  they  come  face  to  face  for  the 
first  time  with  the  shining  grandeur  of  the 
Capitol  dome,  and  when  they  view  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing or  woen  they  descend  the  steps  of  the 
White  Hnuse. 

These  time-honored  institutions  sometimes 
escspe  the  closer  scrutiny  of  the  hurried 
traveler  as  he  keeps  an  appointment  with 
rome  Government  official,  with  only  an  hour 
to  spare  in  Washington.  But  to  the  high- 
school  senior,  on  his  first  visit  to  our  Capitol, 
It  Is  a  dream  conte  true,  a  story  boc*  come 
to  life. 

So  while  I  am  welcoming  these  young  folks 
this  year,  I  draw  your  attention  to  their  visit 
likewise,  and  emphasize  to  ycu  the  love 
cf  country  and  high  degree  of  patriotism 
which  prompt  them  to  come.  Their  sincerity 
constitutes  hcpe  for  the  future  and  their  »al 
a  guarantee  that  America  will  be  perpetu- 
ated. 

At  the  request  of  several  postal  employees, 
I  am  taking  a  moment  this  evening  to  re- 
iterate my  s^And  on  legislation  affecting  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

This  division  of  our  Government,  efficiently 
and  capably  run  as  It  is.  needs  every  dollar 
we  can  poaslbly  allow  It  to  maintain  mail 
service  to  the  American  people.  The  Post 
Office  Is  the  oldest  department  In  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  great  mass  of  Americans  de- 
pend on  Its  workers  more  than  on  any  others 
to  keep  alive  the  communications  and  cor- 
respondence of  millions. 

Congress  has  found  It  almost  impossible 
and  certainly  impracticable  to  chcp  very 
much  off  the  Post  Office  budget.  And  that 
is  a  tribute  to  the  Integrity  of  Post  Olfice 
p3rsonnel  and  management  because  it  proves 
there  Is  little  or  no  waste  In  funds  which 
Congress  appropriates  for  this  great  work. 

To  the  dairymen  of  my  district  and 
throughout  the  New  York  mllkshed  I  wish 
to  express  concern  over  the  despairing  letters 
I  am  beginning  to  receive  from  many  oi  you, 
complaining  about  the  dropping  of  milk 
prices  paid  to  producers.  These  declines 
might  be  all  right  if  fee4^  costs  were  going 
down.  They  might  be  understandable  if  the 
consumer  were  paying  less  for  his  milk  and 
dairy  products. 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  lowering  of  prices  the  dairyman  is 
now  getting.  I  would  like  to  know  why  this 
is  coming  about  and  I  think  the  farmer  has 
a  right  to  know,  too.  Lower  his  production 
costs  while  you  are  cutting  his  income  and 
give  the  constuner  a  break  in  the  bargain. 

Thank  you. 


IncoMc-Tax  RcdvctioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  FCmfSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVI8 

Monday,  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendL;  of  the  Kicoso,  I  include  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  Saturday. 
March  22.  1947,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
entitled  "Taxing  and  Spending": 

XAXIMO    AND    SPENOINO 

The  House  Republican  high  command  talks 
wit*^  more  assurance  about  how  tu  cux  in- 
come taxes  than  It  does  about  how  to  cut 
the  President's  budget  by  $e,000,000X>0a. 


The  proposal  to  cut  the  tases  of  litUe 
fellows  by  SO  percent  and  to  reduce  those  of 
virtually  aU  other  income  taxpsfers  by  90 
percent  Is  good  for  snrgglng  votes.  But  we 
would  still  like  to  know  how  taxes  are  to  be 
cut  and  the  budget  is  to  be  balanced  at  the 
same  time. 

Thus  far  the  only  specific  recommendstion 
for  cutUng  the  President's  $37.S00.0C0.0C0 
budget  has  come  from  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  which  would  take  a  bite  <rf 
••97,072,750  out  of  Treasury -Post  Office  funds. 

This  Is  a  sham  because  #800.000.000  of  that 
reduction  is  simply  knocked  off  the  WSCl.- 
000.000  estimate  for  ux  refunds  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  only  way  to  reduce  tax  re- 
ftmds  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  taxpayers 
or  cut  down  on  the  ntunber  of  errors  requir- 
ing refunds.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  cut 
appropriations  in  the  vague  hope  that  the 
number  of  errors  will  be  reduced  or  that 
fewer  taxpayers  will  be  required  to  file  re- 
turns. 

The  tax  reduction  would  redttce  Pe<lersl 
income  by  t3.840.0Oj.000.  It  might  be  justi- 
fied If  Congress  could  show  how  the  budget 
can  be  reduced  by  the  $6,000,000,000  pro- 
posed by  the  House  or  even  the  94.500.000.000 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  That  would  leave 
something  toward  retirement  of  the  9300,- 
000  000.000  public  debt. 

Meanwhile,  what  about  the  new  demands 
for  Federal  spending  abroad?  The  9400.000.- 
000  for  Greece  and  Turkey  were  not  foreseen 
when  the  President  prepared  his  budget. 
There  is  also  talk  of  a  possible  $500,000,000 
for  Korea.  The  Congress  Is  debating  $350.- 
000  030  for  relief  in  China  and  Etiropean 
countries  over  and  above  ths  $400,000,000 
for  Greece  and  Turkey. 

These  funds  are  likely  to  be  a  drop  In  the 
bucket.  Once  committed  to  a  program  to 
stem  the  world  tide  of  communism  with  dol- 
lare  we  can  anticipate  new  and  heavy  de- 
mands. Not  ail  of  them  will  have  to  be  met. 
certainly,  but  we  aren't  going  to  be  able  to 
take  a  swing  at  the  problem  and  then  dixk 
out.     We  will  have  to  follow  through. 

Congress  should  not  reduce  taxes,  adding 
to  Inflationary  pressure,  untU  the  reduction 
has  been  considered  carefully  in  relation  to 
foreign  policy,  a  balanced  budget,  and  a  re- 
duction of  public  debt.  Thus  far.  Congress 
has  not  shown  how  these  conflicting  matters 
are  to  be  reconciled. 

Also  an  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  of  Friday  March  21.  1»47,  entitled 
"Taxation  for  Votes  Only": 

TAxanoM  ros  vona  omlt 

Hotise  Republican  leaders  have  agreed  on 
a  tax  reduction  bill.     It  provides — 

A  90-percent  cut  for  those  with  taxabls 
Income  up  to  $1,000.  comprising — and  not  by 
coincidence — the  largest  number  of  voteis. 

A  cut  of  ao  percent  for  the  next  largest 
number  of  voters,  those  with  taxable  income 
between  $1,000  and  $302,000. 

And  10 .5  percent  for  the  handftil  vboas 
income  la  above  $303  000  and  who  are  pr»> 
•umed  to  vote  Republican  anyway. 

This  bin.  If  passed.  wUl  diminish  the  Oov- 
ernment's  revenues  by  $3340X100.000 — at  a 
time  when  the  Govemment'a  debt  U  $aao.- 
000.000,000,  when  the  budget  is  still  unbal- 
anced, when  demands  for  national  security 
cxpendittires  at  home  and  arouzul  the  worUii 
are  rising. 

Taxpayers  In  all  braeketa  would  be  Boch 
better  off  if  Congress  held  to  tha  peassat  tas 
rates  this  year,  and  tised  all  suiiilMS  reve- 
nues collected  to  start  purine  oC  the  faMIe 
debt. 

With  prices  and  Uvlz^  costs  stfll  nsiaf.  (hw 
largely  to  the  GovenuMnf*  tiumiuM* 
spending  of  borrowed  ■easy,  tiUs  is  ■■  Wmm 
to  cut  taxes.  Now  may  be  a  good  time  to 
start  working  on  a  sensible  tax  cut  to  be- 
come effective  next  year,  aftsr 
has  bswi  balancsd  and 
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OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWAV 

or    OKLAHOMA 
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Mr.    8CHWABE    of   Oklahoma 
Speaker,  since  Congress  convened 
uary  3,  1947.  and  even  before  thai 
I  have  received  literally  hundreds 
ters  from  some  of  the  most  patriotic 
clear-headed  citizens  of  Oklahoma 
pres.sing  freely  their  views  on  the 
situation,  and  the  New  Deal  enacted 
islation  on  the  subject.    Nearly 
who  has  written  me.  except  CIO 
officials,  and  a  few  individual 
various   labor   organizations, 
pressed  the  view  that  the  Wagn 
should  be  repealed  in  its  entirety 
least   drastically   amended 
quently  refer  to  other  national 
tlve  enactments  on  the  subject  of 
with  about  as  much  emphasis  in  f 
the  repeal  or  amendment  of  sucli 
•cts.     Several    members    of 
labor,  union  members  themselve 
suggested  the  necessity  of  congress 
repeal  or  amendment  of  various 
parts  of  acts,  regulating  labor 
majority  of  people  out  our  way  wpo 
press  themselves  on  the  subject  an  ■ 
oughly  disg\isted  with  the  way 
Deal  crowd  has  dealt  with 
labor   and   particularly   with  th( 
imlon  bosses  and  racketeers. 
agree  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
not  to  blame,  but  that  the  bosst 
racketeers  who  profit  and  profltee : 
the  individual  worker  should  be 
in  their  activities. 

The  public  has  the  greatest 
stake.    Management  has  been 
and   held   responsible,   and   the 
generally    are    demanding    that 
unions  should  have  their  activit 
cumscribed  and  that  they  should 
equally   responsible   with 
Neither  management  nor  organised 
bor    should    be    favored    by    th 
Neither  of  them  Is  as  vitally 
as  the  general  public,  and  the 
generally  is  demanding  that  thi ; 
gress  enact  legislation  that  will 
the  Interests  of  the  public  and 
any  favoritism  or  partiality  towarc 
management  or  organized  labor. 

Typical  views  of  many  Oklahonians 
this  subject  is  expressed  in  a  lettei 
I  received  a  few  days  ago  from 
responsible  person  who  generally 
credited  with  thinking  clearly 
subject  before  he  speaks.    I  am 
to  quote  from  this  letter  as  follows 

Corrective  Ubtf  legislation  !• 
given  cooatdtratlon   by  Congress — wfe 
Tbe  cloeed  abop  is  a  crime  against 
eanism.    Christianity,    and    the 
right  to  provide  a  living  for  a  man 
famUy.      Why    ahould    any    Individual 
torced  to  pay  tribute  for  the  prlvil^e 
Ood-given  right  to  earn  a  living? 

A  few  y«ars  ago  when  our  plant 
organlaad  one  of  our  older  employee 
60  years  of  age.  came  to  the  writer  an< 
"Mr. .  if  I  have  to  Join  this  iinlin 


net 


be  unable  to  work  for  you  any 
asked  him  why.     He  stated  that  his 
belief  would  not  permit  him  to  Join 
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organization.  I  have  respect  ftM*  every  man's 
religious  belief,  even  though  It  might  seem 
peculiar.  This  man  had  wOTked  for  us  for 
Hi  years.  His  earning  capacity  was  greater 
with  us  than  if  he  had  gone  to  another  con- 
cern lor  employment. 

We  feel  that  the  Wagner  Act  should  be 
amended.  It  has  given  everything  to  labor, 
but  has  restricted  employers  from  any  voice 
whatsoever. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  unions,  if  they  oper- 
ate within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  legiti- 
mate activities. 

In  a  meeting  with  organizers  some  2  years 
ago,  one  of  the  organizers  stated  in  open 
meeting  that  so  far  as  they  were  concerned- 
meaning  the  union — merit  was  kicked  out  of 
the  door.  That,  of  course,  means  that  there 
would  be  no  Incentive  for  the  ambitious. 
Industrious,  capable  individual.  All  would 
be  placed  on  the  same  level,  and  that  level 
would  be  the  lowest  production  of  the  poorest 
worker. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  many  States 
have  outlawed  the  closed  shop.  The  neigh- 
boring States  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Ne- 
braska, and  Arizona  have  already  passed  this 
law.  and,  of  course,  many  others.  1  believe 
the  matter  is  now  before  the  Texts  Legis- 
lature and  I  believe  that  it  has  passed  the 
Senate. 

Would  appreciate  your  giving  consideration 
to  our  views  along  these  lines. 
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Boxcar  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  194t^ 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSBN.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  quote  a  telegram  addressed  to 
Mr.  J.  Monroe  Johnson,  Director,  Oflftce 
of  Defense  Transportation,  by  the  North- 
west County  Elevator  Association  and 
the  Minneapolis  Grain  Commission  Mer- 
chants Association.  Steps  should  be 
taken  inunediately  to  assure  the  great 
railroads  in  the  Midwest,  from  which 
region  comes  the  bulk  of  the  food  for 
our  Nation,  adequate  boxcars  in  which 
to  move  these  products  to  market. 

Mabch    11.    1947. 
Mr.  J.  MoNsoE  Johnson, 

Director/,  Office  of  Defense  Transpor- 
tation. Interstate  Commerct  Com- 
vission.  Washington,  D.  C: 

Unless  Inunedlate  steps  are  taken  to  fur- 
nish northern  grain  carriers  with  adequate 
supply  of  boxcars  to  move  wheat  now  clog- 
ging country  stations  to  Minneapolis  market. 
Oovernment  must  asstime  full  responsibility 
for  fiarther  rise  In  wheat  prices  and  resulting 
Increases  In  cost  of  living  through  higher 
bread  and  other  prices. 

Government  already  mainly  responsible  for 
recent  price  Increases  through  lu  purchases 
of  grain  and  flour  for  shipment  abroad,  since 
Government  has  been  aggressive  bidder  for 
the  limited  supply  of  grain  available  in  the 
cash  market  due  to  the  shortage  of  boxcars 
for  the  movement  of  grain  awaiting  trans- 
portf.tioQ  in  this  territory. 

Railroads  in  this  area  wh':h  are  large 
owners  of  boxcars  especially  constructed  for 
shipment  of  grain,  today  have  only  small 
percentage  of  their  total  boxcar  o'wnership 
on  their  ll-^es.  For  example:  Great  Northern 
has  cnly  59  percent.  Northern  Paclflc,  68  per- 
cent, and  Soo  Line,  57  percent. 

Coincldentally,  variotis  eastern  railroads 
are  reported  to  have  car  supplies  totaling 
more  than  100  perecent  of  their  ownership. 


This  cciVlitlon  Is  ridiculous  and  Indefen- 
sible in  view  of  urgent  necessity  of  moving 
wheat  and  other  grains  to  this  market,  as 
possible  means  of  retarding  or  reversing 
constantly  mounting  prices  and  cost  of 
living. 

•Hundreds  of  elevators  on  these  northern 
railroads  are  clogged  with  grain  while  buyers 
compete  for  small  supplies  trickling  into 
market  due  to  lack  of  boxcars. 

Major  portion  of  wheat  still  available  for 
food  Is  In  farmers'  bins  and  cannot  be  mar- 
keted until  plugged  elevators  are  cleared 
through  Increase  In  boxcars.  Farmers  wish- 
ing to  sell  grain  at  present  prices  unable  to 
do  so  because  of  famine  of  cars. 

Promises  of  relief  to  date  have  not  been 
fufllled  and  unless  immediate  and  extensive 
Increase  Is  ordered  and  provided  in  number 
of  empty  boxcars  furnished  to  these  northern 
railroads  present  shortage  of  supplies  In  c.»Gh 
market  will  continue,  with  probable  further 
increase  in  prices  and  cost  of  living. 

Shortage  of  boxcars  also  partly  responsible 
for  advancing  corn  prices,  and  unless  this 
situation  Is  relieved,  vast  quantities  of  corn 
are  in  danger  of  spoilage,  rendering  it  unfit 
for  human  or  animal  consumption.  This 
would  result  In  a  costly  national  waste  of 
food. 

Only  Government  can  correct  this  condi- 
tion, which  affects  every  farmer  with  grain 
to  sell  and  every  consumer  of  bread.  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railways  has  failed  to 
meet  situation. 

Drastic  measures  which  only  the  highest 
authority  can  apply  are  required  and  Justi- 
fied. Unless  needed  steps  are  taken  at  once 
full  responsibility  must  be  be  assumed  by 
authorities  who  fall  to  act. 

NORTHWKST    COUNTT    ELEVATOI 

Association, 

Grain  Exchange  Building. 

Minneapoli*.  Minn. 
Minneapolis   Grain   Commis- 
sion   Merchants    Associa- 
tion. 

Grain  Exchange  Building. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Pinks  in  the  State  Department 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24,  1947 

Mrs,  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recom,  I  include  a  letter 
addressed  to  you  some  4  months  ago  by 
the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish,  former 
senior  Republican  member  of  bot.h  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee: 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Joe:  As  one  who  served  for  20  years 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  and  for  many  years  as  Its  ranking 
minority  member,  I  feel  Impelled  to  write 
to  you  as  the  next  Republican  Speaker  of  the 
House  urging  an  Immediate  investigation  of 
the  Infiltration  of  Communists,  fellow  trav- 
elers, pinks,  and  left-wing  New  Dealers  Into 
places  of  responsibility  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

At  the  proper  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  sub- 
mit the  names  of  the  Communists  and  fel- 
low travelers  who.  like  a  lot  of  termites, 
have  wormed  their  way  Into  our  Foreign 
Service  and  should  be  summarily  dismissed. 
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The  Communists  or  red  Fascists  who  seek 
to  subvert  our  American  sj^tem  and  to  ap- 
pease Soviet  Russia  and  its  satellite  nations 
will  be  the  easiest  to  drive  out  of  public  life 
on  their  records.  There  is  another  category. 
far  more  in£idious,  of  fellow  travelers,  par- 
lor pink-s.  and  left-wing  New  Dealers  who 
while  denying  any  Communist  allegiance 
generally  follow  the  party  line.  These  radi- 
cal and  extreme  left  wingers  have  been 
screened  into  the  State  Department  for  the 
past  14  years  and  constitute  an  almost  im- 
passible barrier  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  genuine  American  foreign  policy  that  Is 
neither  pro-Soviet  nor  pro-British.  For 
years,  left  wingers  have  been  deliberately 
screened  Into  our  Foreign  Service  until  today 
they  pass  on  statistics  and  results  of  investi- 
gations transmitted  to  the  top  policy  makers. 
Thus,  they  are  in  a  position  to.  and  actually 
do.  distort  and  color  this  Information  with  a 
strong  communistic  or  leftist  slant. 

If  the  Republicans  in  Congress  are  to  have 
any  real  cooperation  with  the  administra- 
tion, we  must  insist  on  a  complete  house- 
cleaning  of  the  Communists,  fellow  travel- 
ers, and  extreme  leftists  from  out  of  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  our  diplomatic  service  and 
In  other  bureaus  and  departments  of  the 
Government.  For  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  a 
Republican  President  is  elected  in  1948  to 
have  a  thorough  purge  of  these  communistic 
and  un-American  elements. 

II  the  admlnisUation  fails  to  cooperate, 
then  the  Congress  should  conduct  Its  cwn 
investigation. 

The  same  investigation  should  inquire  re- 
garding the  entrance  of  foreign-bom  Com- 
munists, Reds,  and  other  undesirables  into 
the  United  States  through  connivance  of  tiie 
State  Department  In  bypassing  legitimate 
quotas. 

Such  an  investigation  might  well  also 
ascertain  tbe  responsibility  for  tbe  issuance 
of  communistic  textbooks  to  GI  classrooms 
by  the  Army  advocating  prohibition  of  the 
right  to  Inherit  any  wealth  and  that  "land 
and  capital  must  be  socialized  If  national 
economic  planning  Is  to  be  effective." 

I  urge  that  you  adhere  to  your  announced 
ptrilcy  of  conducting  a  series  of  factual  probes 
into  the  corruption,  waste,  and  malfeasance 
of  New  Deal  bureaucrats,  but  above  all  to 
reopen  the  Pearl  Harbor  Investigation  and 
to  turn  the  light  of  pitiless  publicity  on  the 
Communist  espionage  within  the  United 
SUtes. 

Wishing  you  every  success  as  the  first  Re- 
publican Speaker  in  16  years. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hamilton  Fbh. 

November  15,  1946. 


The  World  Situation  of  U.  S.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIViS 

Monday.  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  MEf^ROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record 
I  Include  therein  an  editorial  from  the 
Carroll  County  Independent  of  March 
21,  1947.  entitled  "Strictly  on  Our  Own- 
Now": 

STRICTLT     ON     OtJR     OWN — NOW 

The  discussion  on  help  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  goes  on  and  on.  While  we  are  de- 
bating whether  or  no  we  shall  help  those 
coimtries.  we  are  also  debating  whether  or  no 
we  shall  take  our  place  as  the  world's  leading 
power  or  hand  that  position  over  to  Russia. 

Russia  is  a  powerful,  expanding  nation, 
ruled  by  men  who  are  intensely  ambitloxis. 


Russia's  leaders  secured  their  background  and 
training  in  the  pitiless  school  of  European 
power  politics.  They  are  avaricious,  cynical, 
and  ruthless. 

If  we  give  Russia  free  rein  In  Europe  we 
can  expect  to  wake  up  10.  IS,  or  30  years 
from  now  and  find  that  Russia  has  organ- 
iced,  consolidated,  and  rebuilt  Europe  to 
ftirther  her  own  objectives  with  regard  for 
no  other  nation  or  people. 

In  the  States  we  have  always  considered 
England  and  France  as  cur  bulwarks  agtiinst 
aggression.  That  is,  they  have  always  given 
us  time  to  train  and  equip  our  armies. 

Today  France  Is  disorganized,  with  no 
money,  no  equipment,  and  torn  by  political 
strife. 

England  Is  almost  bankrupt.  During  the 
war  she  sold  off  her  Investments  In  foreign 
lands  to  meet  tbe  expenses  of  defense.  Her 
standard  of  living  is  almost  lower  than  it 
was  in  wartime.  She  owes  huge  sum.s  to 
her  one-time  colonies.  She  is  withdrawing 
from  some  of  her  great  possessions.  In  no 
sense  can  England  be  rated  the  great  power 
that  she  was  in  1937,  10  short  years  ago. 

That  puts  the  United  States  squarely  on 
the  spot.  It  is  not  a  question  of  crusading 
for  democracy,  right  or  wrong,  or  the  four 
freedoms. 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  where  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  world  is  going  to  rest 
and  who  is  going  to  have  control  of  that 
power. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  been  luckier 
during  the  last  three  decades  than  any  other 
people  In  the  world.  We  have  not  been  In- 
vaded, bombed,  burned  out,  pillaged,  or  oc- 
cupied as  have  nearly  all  the  nations,  of 
Europe  and  great  sections  of  Asia. 

Because  misfortune  has  never  come  to  xis 
Is  no  reason  that  It  cannot  or  wUl  not  come. 

Prom  now  on,  we  have  no  great  nations 
to  protect  us  while  we  prepare  to  resist  an 
aggressor.    We  are  strictly  on  our  own. 


United  States  Veterans'  Adminutration 
Should  Take  Orer  St.  AH»ans  Naval 
Hospital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRiSBNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarics  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  resolutions: 

The  Scnatc. 
State  or  Nlw  Yokx, 
Albany,  March  Zl.  1947. 
Hon.  EMANtJEL  CKi.i.n, 

Fifteenth  Congressional  District. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  CoNoisasMAN :  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with copy  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
N^.  11.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Halpern.  adopted  in 
the  senate  on  March  13,  1947,  and  concurred 
in  by  the  assembly  on  March  14,  1947,  memo- 
rializing Congress  to  establish  a  veterans* 
hospital  In  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

Also  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  68.  introduced  by 
BCr  Halpern,  adopted  in  the  senate  on  March 
11,  1947,  and  coDcurred  in  by  the  assembly  on 
the  same  date,  memorializing  Congress  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  authorize  the 
United  States  Veterans*  Administration  to 
take  over  the  St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  S.  Knco. 
4€lerk  of  the  Senate. 


Senate  Resolution  €t 

State  or  New  Yosx, 
Albany,  March  11,  1947. 

Whereas  the  coimty  of  Queens,  in  the 
city  and  State  of  New  York,  has  a  population 
of  1369,000  of  whom  207.033  are  veterans  of 
World  Wars  I  or  n,  or  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  and  the  adjoining  covin  ties  of 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  have  a  combined  vet«ran 
population  in  excess  of  140.000;  and 

Whereas  most  of  these  veterans  requiring 
medical  treatment  or  having  claims  for  adju- 
dication must  travel  great  distances  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  in  the 
Bronx  or  regional  office  in  Manhattan,  and 
such  travel  causes  severe  hardship,  partlcu- 
largely  to  thoce  disabled;  and 

Whereas  the  naval  hospital  at  St.  Albans. 
Queens  County,  N.  Y..  ha3  a  plant  which  fits 
it  admirably  tor  use  as  a  combined  facility 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  providing 
adjudication  service,  out-patient  service,  ex- 
aminations, rehabilitation  service,  and  an 
orthopedic  section;  ana 

Whereas  the  St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital, 
with  the  Long  Island  railroad  and  various  bus 
lines  providing  service  at  its  door,  offers  con- 
venient travel  facilities  to  residents  cf 
Queens,  Nassau,  and  Suilolk  Counties;  and 

Whereas  some  of  Jie  wards  at  the  St.  Al- 
bans Naval  Hospital  are  now  being  used  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  an-*  others  have  been  closed  or  aie 
being  used  for  storage  purposes;  and 

Whereas  those  facts  make  it  evident  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  can  with  little 
expense,  no  delay,  and  no  inconvenience  to 
the  Nsvy,  establish  a  combined  facility  at  St. 
Albans.  N.  Y..  providing  convenient  and  ade- 
quate treatment  and  service  for  the  large  vet- 
eran population  of  the  three  counties  named; 
and 

Whereas  the  shortage  at  space  for  rent  and 
the  obstacles  to  new  construction  generally 
prevailing  make  it  improbable  that  such  a 
combined  facility  can  be  opened  elsewhere  In 
any  of  tbe  three  counties  named  within  3 
years  or  more:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  {if  the  assembly  concur),  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and  it 
hereby  is,  respectfully  memorialized  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  authorize  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration  to  take  on 
the  St.  Albans  Naval  Hoepltal  to  provide  ad- 
judication Eervlce.  out-patient  service,  exam- 
inations, rehabilitation  service,  and  as  an 
orthopedic  section;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  {if  the  assembly  concur),  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Administrator  of  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  to  each  Member 
of  Congress  elected  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

By  order  of  the  senate: 

WUXIAM  8.  KXMC, 

Cleric 
In  assembly:  March  11,  1947. 
Concurred  in  without  amendment. 
By  order  of  assembly : 

AJrsurr  B.  Boucowssi. 

Clerk. 

Senate  Resolution  11 

Statk  or  Nrw  Tone. 
Iw  8XMATK,  AUAinr,  Merc*  13.  1947. 

By  Mr.  Halpern: 

Whereas  the  Borough  and  County  of 
Queens.  State  of  New  York,  is  larger  in  popu- 
lation than  many  of  the  States  in  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  Queens  does  not  possess  adequate 
United  States  Veterans'  facllittee  for  hos- 
pitalization of  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans; and 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  men  f<»T&erty 
In  the  armed  forces,  who  now  require 
pital.  medical   or  surgical  treatment, 
from  localities  in  or  contiguous  to  Queens 
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and  must  travel  great  distances  to 
proper  attention:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved   {if  the  assembly  concur) 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State 
Tork   memorialize   Congress   to   estab 
veterans'    hospital    and    maintain 
facilities  for  the  hospitalization  of 
erans  in  the  Borough  of  Queens.  City 
Tork    juid    State   of   New    York;    and 
ftirther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen 
each  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
New  York  and  to  the  Administrator 
United  States  Veterans'  Admlnlstratloi 

By  order  of  the  senate: 

WnxtAJH  S.  King 

Clerfc 

In  assembly.  March  14.  1947 

Concurred  In  without  amendment 

By  ord«r  of  assembly: 

Anslzt  B.  Bokxowski. 

C  erk 
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Fe«plc    Demand    Federal    Approp^ation 
Cats  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKSl 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABt 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlKrES 


Monday.  March  24.  1947 
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Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma 
Speaker,  I  have  received  almost  inhum 
erable  letters,  telegrams,  and  lorn 
tance  t^ephone  calls  from  the 
my  district  and  other  congressions  1 
nets  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
from  other  places  scattered  all  ov 
Nation,  demanding  that  this  CoAgress 
reduce  the  Fe<fcral  budget  by  drasi  ically 
cutting  appropriations  and  Feden  :1 
penditures.  The  p>eople  are  demapding 
Federal  appropriation  cuts  now 

Typical  of  the  demands  of  the  pbople 
I  am  pleased  to  quote  the  following 
ter.  which  speaks  for  itself: 

Oklahoma  Crrr.  Okla.,  March  5. 
Congressman  Geobcc  B.  Schwabe. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

EsAK  Sn;  We  all  know  that  costs  halve  In- 
creased since  1940.  Government  bu  igllng 
bas  Increased  expense  In  private  Indiu  cry 
well  as  In  our  National  Oovemment 
the  dollar  to  be  deflated  and  prices 
Inflated. 

In  our  business  costs  have  doubled 
IJKO.     However,  the  cost  of  Gov 
three  and  one-half  times  the  1940  rati 
realize  a  large  Navy.  Army,  and  Air 
increased  costs,  but  three  and  one 
big  number  to  be  used  as  a  muItipUer 

The  Joint  Legislative  Biidget  Comtnlttee 
recommended  a  celling  of  $31,500 
We  feel  that  is  plenty  high.  Private  b\|siness 
Is  forced  to  trim  expenses,  eliminate 
lass  waste,  and  return  to  a  firm  competitive 
basis.  Why  can't  our  Federal  Govet 
likewise?  The  Army  and  Navy,  x 
little  real  economy,  can  eliminate  stidclent 
needless  waste  to  absorb  the  cut  pi 
their  budget  and  not  In  any  way  Impiilr 
Nation's  defense.  Numerous  other  G  ivern- 
■Mnt  agencies  can  be  entirely  ellm  nated 
DOW,  not  several  months  hence,  but 
Those  agencies  which  do  remain  can 
3uced  25  percent  to  50  percent  by  elimlfiatlng 
all  the  dead  timber  and  needless  expense 
without  Impairing  one  lota  the  acttial 
rendered  to  the  public 
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We  are  not  talking  In  generalities  or  rid- 
dles; we  are  talking  about  things  we  actually 
know,  because  we  have  a  lot  of  contact  with 
many  different  Government  agencies  and  we 
see  these  agencies  overstaffed  from  40  percent 
to  60  percent,  occupying  high  rental  space, 
as  well  as  incurring  other  operating  expense. 
If  they  were  reduced  to  the  actual  needs  the 
budget  could  be  reduced  to  $31. 500.000 .OCO 
and  be  able  to  pay  up  to  110.000.000.030  on 
the  national  debt.  It  is  time  for  the  political 
pork  barrel  back  scratching  to  stop  or  our 
Nation  Is  going  to  be  thrown  Into  commu- 
nism and  bankruptcy. 
Very  truly  yours. 

R.  W.  RoBBSasoN. 


Tke  Occnpation  of  Monmouth  C^nnty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF  NEW  JEtSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24.  1947  \ 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  authority  granted  me.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks  an  excellent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Asbury  Park  Press  on 
March  21  entitled  "The  Occupation  of 
Monmouth  County,"  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
read  by  my  colleagues. 

Up  to  the  time  the  war  broke  out, 
Monmouth  County  in  New  Jersey  was 
fast  developing  into  an  expanding  farm 
and  home  area  in  the  State.  It  offered 
unusual  opportunities  for  recreation, 
having  fine  ocean  bathing  and  fishing 
facilities  as  well  as  riding,  golf,  and  game 
hunting.  With  the  war  came  the  Army 
and  Navy  with  ever-expanding  demands 
which  the  residents  responded  to  with 
enthusiastic  and  unselfish  patriotism. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  the  time 
has  come  to  cut  down  expenses  wherever 
possible,  the  people  properly  expect  to 
receive  back  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  taken  from  them.  The  Army  and 
Navy  should  show  greater  cooperation 
In  this  respect  than  they  have. 

The  Army  now  proposes  to  speind  $1,- 
175.000  in  building  30  additional  quar- 
ters for  officers  at  the  Signal  Corps 
depot  at  Port  Monmouth,  although  the 
personnel  stationed  there  now  is  much 
reduced  from  what  it  was  during  the  war 
when  they  got  along  without  these  build- 
ings. Furthermore,  if  these  buildings 
are  really  needed — which  is  open  to 
grave  question — they  should  be  built  on 
the  presently  occupied  extensive  camp 
area  and  not  on  the  country  club  prop- 
erty as  proposed.  The  country  club 
property  should  be  sold  to  private  owners 
and  restored  to  the  local  tax  rolls. 

Protests  have  been  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Wrr  concerning  this  and  he  is 
conducting  an  investigation.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  support  of  a  strong  Army 
and  Navy  but  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
this  sort  of  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
expenditure-.  The  editorial  which  well 
expresses  the  views  of  the  community 
follows: 


OCCt7PATIOM  or  MONMOtTTH  COtTNTT 

The  conquest  of  Monmouth  pounty  pro- 
ceeds apace.  At  the  present  rate  It  will  not 
b*  long  befort  the  entlre*cotmtj  U  converted 


Into  a  military  and  naval  reservation  Witt 
scarcely  any  territory  left  for  the  civlliar 
population  that  foots  the  bill  for  the  occu- 
pation forces. 

Fort  Hancock  commands  all  of  Sandj 
Hook;  Fort  Monmouth  has  usurped  the  heart 
of  a  thriving  residential  area;  the  EarU 
ammunition  depot  consumes  a  vast  stretcb 
of  land  and  divides  the  county  with  a  private 
ammunition  railroad  and  highway  and 
blocks  the  south  channel  of  Rarltan  Bay 
with  a  loading  pier;  the  State  encampment 
at  Sea  Girt  deprives  the  public  of  a  stretch 
of  fine  beach;  Camp  Evans  extends  over  a 
large  tract  of  land  that  was  ready  for  resi- 
dential development.  In  addition  to  occupy- 
ing a  fine  hotel;  and  incidental  installments 
such  as  Camp  Wood  deprive  the  countj 
of  hundreds  of  additional  acres  of  land  that 
has  be2n  taken  off  the  tax  rolls.    • 

During  the  war  emergency  the  people  of 
Monmouth  County  did  not  resist  the  occu- 
pation forces.  They  were  ready  to  make  any 
contribution  to  victory,  even  though  the 
Army  and  Navy  often  seemed  to  be  occupy- 
ing more  land  and  spending  more  money 
than  was  necessary  to  win  even  a  global  war. 
But  now  that  the  war  is  over  the  people  ol 
Monmouth  County  feel  that  they  are  entitled 
to  share  in  the  peace.  They  resent  such 
ridiculous  projects  as  the  construction  of 
30  buildings  for  offlcers'  quarters  on  the  site 
of  the  Monmouth  County  Country  Club. 
Here  was  a  splendid  club  and  recreation  cen- 
ter that  paid  a  sizable  tax  bill  to  the  borough 
of  Eatontown  and  the  county.  It  was  yielded 
to  the  Army  during  the  war  but  It  was  pre- 
sumed that  It  would  shortly  thereafter  be 
returned  to  private  owners  and  to  the  tax 
rolls.  But  the  Army,  apparently  eager  to 
show  that  It  needs  larger  appropriations  by 
spending  every  dollar  at  Its  disposal,  plans 
permanently  to  occupy  the  country  club  site 
and  spend  over  a  million  dollars  in  erecting 
ofBcers"  quarters,  even  though  abandoned 
Army  buildings  elsewhere  would  supply  the 
accommodations  it  needs  for  officers. 

Congress,  prompted  into  action  by  the  pro- 
tests of  the  people  of  Monniouth  County, 
should  call  off  this  invasion.  It  should  do 
so  to  save  Monmouth  County  for  the  people 
of  Monmouth  County  and  to  prevent  a  waste 
of  funds  on  military  projects  of  doubtful  ne- 
cessity. We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately 
of  the  billions  needed  for  national  defense. 
Most  Americans  will  be  inclined  to  grant  the 
necessary  appropriations.  But  when  the 
Army  wastes  its  funds  by  erecting  new  offi- 
cers' quarters  when  satisfactory  accommoda- 
tions are  already  available  there  is  indication 
that  the  national  defense  budget  it  requests 
is  subject  to  further  scrutiny. 


The  United  States  Marine  Corps  and  Its 
Part  in  National  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  SARBACHER,  JR. 

or  PtNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB6ENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  SARBACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  an  address 
by  Gen.  A.  A.  Vandegrift,  Commandant, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  at  the  Navy 
Council  Conference  February  5.  1947. 
This  timely  and  significant  presentation 
reflects  the  thoughts  of  many  of  us  who 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  serving 
under  General  Vandegrift  in  the  South- 
west Pacific. 

I  do  hope  that  in  future  legislation  we 
of  Congress  never  allow  the  identity  of 
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this  valiant  organization  to  be  lost  or 
forgotten  in  the  shuffle  of  unification. 

Military  organizations,  like  nations  and  in- 
dividuals, are  subject  to  nature's  laws  of  sur- 
vival. With  age  they  acquire  dignity  and 
distinction,  but  sometimes  over  the  course  of 
the  years  they  lose  the  vigor  and  robust 
character  that  gave  them  tl^eir  Initial  im- 
petus. When  this  happens,  they  are  replaced. 
They  have  lost  their  usefulness  and  must 
give  way  to  a  hardier  species. 

The  dead  tree  topples  with  the  storm  while 
the  live  oak  with  its  branches  extended  to 
the  heavens  and  Its  roots  embedded  In  the 
native  soil  survives  as  a  symbol  of  life,  growth, 
and  usefulness. 

The  Marine  Corps  Is  a  live  oak,  and  I  am 
glad  to  Inform  Its  friends  here  today  that 
It  intends  to  survive.  Its  roots  extend  to 
every  town  and  hamlet  ir  the  land  which 
It  has  served  so  well  and  for  so  long.  Its 
sound  trunk  is  the  long  roll  of  Its  memorable 
achievements  and  its  branches  extended  are 
symbolic  of  great  service  yet  to  be  rendered 
to  a  nation  which  supports  it  and  believes 
In  it. 

The  part  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  national 
security  Imposes  many  obligations.  Success 
In  battle  Is  the  most  obvious,  but  it  can 
never  be  attained  if  we  have  faUed  in  other 
fields.  Great  armiea  have  been  vanquished 
merely  because  they  found  no  support  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  from 
which  they  came.  Their  failure  was  In  the 
field  of  moral  preparation. 

Moral  preparation  is  the  opposite  of  mil- 
itarism. For  Americans  in  civil  life  it  con- 
■Ista  in  a  steadfast  belief  that  our  form  of 
goremment,  our  institutions,  and  our  ideals 
are  worthy  of  preservation,  that  the  freedom 
which  we  enjoy  gives  us  each  a  way  of  life 
characterized  by  a  complete  liberty  to  find 
our  Individual  path  toward  whatever  goal  of 
achievement,  happiness,  and  security  we 
may  have  set  for  ourselves.  But  we  never 
forget  that  the  price  we  must  pay  for  these 
benefits  is  the  continuing  obligation  to  de- 
fend them.  If  we  should  ever  come  to  be- 
lieve that  this  debt  has  been  discharged  In 
full  then  will  we  stand  within  measurable 
distance  of  losing  everything  we  have  cre- 
ated during  our  span  of  life  as  a  free  nation. 

The  Marine  Corps  Is  keenly  aware  that  It  is 
this  motive  of  good  citisen^lp  which  has 
impelled  so  many  thousands  of  the  Nation's 
young  manhood  to  ioia  its  ranks  in  time  of 
war.  It  appreciates  the  depth  of  the  pa- 
triotic urge  which  has  led  these  same 
young  men  to  accept  the  hazards  of  battle 
In  a  branch  of  the  service  which  has  histori- 
cally regarded  as  its  chief  honor  the  execu- 
tion of  the  most  dangerous  and  desperate 
of  combat  assignments. 

In  its  turn  the  Marine  Corps  feels  its  own 
distinct  obligation  to  these  men  who  fill  its 
ranks.  It  knows  that  the  desire  to  serve 
one's  country  in  time  of  war  is  the  highest 
expression  of  a  responsible  citleenshlp. 
These  men  came  to  the  colors  to  vindicate 
their  belief  In  the  dignity  of  man— they 
must  therefore  be  accorded  a  status  and 
treatment  in  the  service  that  supports  them 
In  their  belief.  These  men  answered  the 
call  because  they  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve in  democracy — they  must  therefore  find 
an  expression  of  democracy  in  their  mili- 
tary service.  Military  service  is  an  honor- 
able thing  and  we  fail  in  our  duty  if  we 
do  not  provide  the  man  in  our  corps  with 
a  service  in  which  he  can  serve  with  the 
utmost  self-respect  and  the  conviction  that 
his  clvUian  ideals  are  likewise  a  matter  of 
daUy  practice  within  the  military  envU-on- 
ment  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  exercise 
his  right  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  these 
same  ideals. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  It  has  borne  fruit  In  two  great  wars. 
We  have  bad  little  to  offer  our  young  men 
except  a  hard  and  hazardous  life,  yet  there 
bas  never  been  a  faU\ire  of  morale  or  of 
spirit  or  of  the  will  to  carry  the  fight  to  the 


enemy.  Above  all  we  have  had  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  seeing  these  men  leave  the 
Marine  Corps  at  war's  end  free  from  bitter- 
ness and  recrimination.  Wherever  they  have 
gone  they  have  csurried  with  them  back  to 
our  native  soil,  something  that  will  make 
cur  country  stronger  in  mind  and  In  char- 
acter to  replenish  that  great  reservoir  of 
belief,  faith,  and  conviction  which  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  a  great  nation's  strength. 
This  then  is  the  fundamental  contribution 
of  the  Marine  Corps  to  our  national  security 
that,  in  peace,  it  returns  to  the  land  in 
renewed  form  the  strength  that  it  must 
find  in  war. 

While  the  roots  of  the  oak  may  be  hidden 
to  the  eye,  the  trunk  which  they  support  re- 
quires less  description.  The  Marine  Corps 
has  rendered  172  years  of  continuous  and 
honorable  military  service  to  the  country.  It 
has  provided  more  national  defense  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  comparable  military 
organization  and  it  remains  today  the  Na- 
tion's principal  force  In  readiness  for  enier- 
gency  use. 

But  a  corps,  or  in  fact  any  military  organi- 
zation, cannot  be  fully  useful  merely  by 
maintaining  Itself  in  a  physical  state  of 
being  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer.  It 
must  luiow  where  it  Is  going  and  what  it 
proposes  to  do  when  it  gets  there.  We  have 
always  known  where  we  were  go!ng  and  we 
have  always  been  confident  of  our  ability  to 
give  a  good  account  of  ourselves  when  we 
reached  our  destination.  I  can  best  Illus- 
trate my  point  by  referring  brlefiy  to  the  last 
25  years  In  Marine  Corps  hirtory. 

In  1921,  the  Marine  Corps  became  con- 
vinced that  an  eventual  war  with  Japan  was 
Inevitable:  that  It  would  be  an  amphibious 
war  requiring  seizure  ol  island  bases  required 
for  the  advance  of  our  seapower  and  air- 
power  to  within  striking  range  of  the  heart 
of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

At  that  time  there  existed  nothing  to  tell 
us  how  this  was  to  be  done.  We  had  before 
lis  only  the  ghastly  lesson  of  the  Dardanelles 
campaign  where  the  Brit  sn  had  lost  so  many 
thousands  of  brave  men  In  the  failure  of 
their  landings  at  Gallipoli.  It  was  a  lesson 
so  tragic  that  mUitary  men  the  world  over 
classified  the  landing  attack  as  a  feat  of 
arms  Impossible  In  modern  warfare. 

Our  reply  was  that  the  coming  war  with 
Jepan  would  require  us  nevertheless  to 
selae  the  mlfhty  fortified  positions  she  wt; 
erecting  In  the  Pacific.  There  was  no  alter- 
native, as  subsequent  events  so  fully  proved. 

We  began  work  in  1921  to  create  the  forces 
and  develop  the  methods  and  equipment 
that  had  to  be  found.  We  studied  the  prob- 
lem step  by  step  tor  20  years  and  In  the 
utmost  of  deUU.  The  seizure  of  Guam, 
Salpan,  TTuk,  and  the  Palaus,  names  now 
familiar  to  every  American,  were  enacted 
and  perfected  in  the  classroom  and  on  the 
field  of  maneuver  year  after  year  with  an 
approach  to  reality  which  in  retrospect 
seems  amazing. 

We  were  ready  on  the  day  war  struck, 
ready  not  only  to  play  oiir  own  part  in  the 
confiict,  but  to  train  others  and  to  teach 
others  so  that  the  benefits  of  what  we  had 
created  could  be  put  to  use  by  every  army 
and  navy  of  the  allied  world  in  waging  this 
new  kind  of  warfare  which  we  alone  had 
foreseen.  We  knew  where  we  were  going, 
and  we  helped  to  point  out  the  way  to 
others;  we  are  as  proud  of  this  luiseen  ac- 
complishment as  we  are  of  Guadalcanal,  Iwo 
Jima,  and  the  other  historic  milestones  of 
the  long,  hard  road  that  led  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  Tokyo. 

To  view  the  past  with  a  Justifiable  pride 
Is  one  thing,  but  to  regard  it  complacently 
as  a  guaranty  of  InvincibUity  in  the  future 
is  another.  To  live  the  tree  extends  its 
branches  upwsjxl,  and  a  military  service 
must  do  the  same.  Its  branches  are  its  plans 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  future;  to  prepare 
for  the  new  danger  in  anticipation  of  the 
event  itself. 


In  some  quarters  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
shrink  from  the  implications  accompanying 
the  recent  awesome  advances  In  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  warfare.  The  Marine 
Corps  knows  that  an  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  military  sciences  ended  with  the 
dropping  of  the  bomb  at  Hiroshima.  It  has 
examined  the  facts  carefully  and  appraised 
them  with  realism  and  studied  detachment. 
Its  motive  is  to  find  an  answer  with  the  same 
hard  core  of  fact  that  it  reached  in  1S21  when 
it  could  so  accurately  forecast  the  form  and 
substance  of  the  great  amphibious  war  of 
the  Pacific. 

We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
principle  of  sea  power  in  the  sense  of  the 
use  of  seas  as  the  great  highway's  of  peece 
and  war  remains  unaffected  by  any  present 
development  or  any  futtire  develcpnient 
which  is  reasonably  foreseeable.  Warring 
nations  will  continue  to  regard  the  control 
and  use  of  the  oceans  as  primary  objectives 
for  as  long  as  it  remains  cheaper,  easier,  and 
safer  to  slide  cargoes  of  war  through  the 
water  than  to  lift  their  dead  weight  through 
the  air. 

We  will  continue  for  many  years  then  to 
require  our  Navy  as  the  primary  instrument 
in  the  enforcement  of  sea  power  and  the 
denial  of  the  ocean's  use  to  enemy  powers. 
Ths  fleets  and  aircraft  of  a  future  war  will 
continue  to  require  bases  to  advance  their 
striking  power  to  hostile  shores  in  the  de- 
fence of  our  own.  Upon  the  M~rlne  Corps, 
as  the  Nation's  primary  smphibicus  force, 
there  rests  the  continuing  obligation  of 
holding  itself  in  readlnees  to  selz:  bases  re- 
quired in  the  prosecution  of  any  war  of  the 
future  just  as  in  the  wars  of  the  past. 

An  additional  factor  has  In  fact  now  arisen 
to  emphasize  the  vital  nature  of  cur  h:storlc 
mission  and  to  surround  It  with  an  ex;raor- 
dinary  sense  of  urgency.  In  the  future, 
enemy  bases  established  in  this  hemisphere 
even  beyond  our  shores  might  well  endanger 
our  cities  and  indiistrial  centers  with  long- 
range  atomic  missiles.  There  must  be  main- 
tained et  all  times  a  force  in  readiness  to 
reduce  such  threats  before  they  can  undo 
us.  This  force  mast  be  maintained  as  part 
of  the  Navy  In  an  actual  momentary  state  of 
reediness  to  strike.  We  have  maintained 
such  a  force  fur  many  ye^s;  it  is  the  Fleet 
Marine  Ftirce,  an  Integral  part  of  the  fleet 
for  use  in  war  and  peace  alike.  It  is  the  force 
which  formed  the  spearhead  of  the  amphlb- 
lotis  drive  across  the  Pacific.  It  is  the  force 
wh  ch  may  in  some  future  war  prove  to  be 
a  shield  against  surprise  attack. 

But  the  methods  whic^  the  Fleet  Marine 
P(Mtx  used  so  effectively  from  Gucdalcanal 
to  Okinawa  will  not  suffice  in  a  futvue  war.' 
We  have  assessed  the  threat  of  the  atom 
bomb  and  the  guided  missile  and  we  \mder- 
estlmate  the  potency  of  neither.  We  have 
turned  our  backs  sharply  on  the  past  and 
are  grappling  with  the  new  problems.  Others 
may  slumber  complacently  In  the  fox  holes 
of  the  war  Just  ended,  but  we  will  not.  If  we 
are  to  lie  confronted  with  the  catastrophe  of 
another  war,  we  will  not  meet  it  with  the 
antiquated  weapons  and  methods  of  the 
past. 

Our  tentative  beginnings  have  indicated 
some  degree  of  promise.  If  I  can  tell  you 
little  of  a  definite  nature  concerning  them 
I  think  you  will  understand  the  reason.  We 
do  not  Intend  to  faU  the  Navy  or  the  Nation 
in  advancing  our  amphibious  specialty  to 
meet  the  standards  of  this  new  age. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  have  your  con- 
fidence that  the  Marine  Corps  is  aware  of 
its  responsibilities  and  will  persist  in  its  ef- 
forts. Your  confidence  is  in  last  analysis 
the  thing  that  will  determine  the  question 
of  success  or  failure  of  the  armed  forces  of 
a  nation.  The  confidence  of  a  people  In 
their  cause  kept  Washington's  ragged  Army 
in  the  field  when  no  one  could,  with  reason, 
hope  or  dream  of  victory.  7t  sustained  us  In 
the  black  days  following  Pearl  Harbor.  That 
confidence  has  never  been  misplaced  and  it 
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Is  a  powerful  force.    For  example,  the  wei  p 
on  that  conquered  Iwo  Jlma  was  not 
duced  in  the  vast  arsenal  of  Industry, 
In  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
were   represented  there   by   the   finest 
could   send   to  do   battle   with   ova   n 
enemy.    It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
future  of  the  Marine  Corps,  of  the  Navy 
of  the  Nation  Itself  rests  finally  not  in 
hands,  but  In  your  hearts. 
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Labor  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVI  3 

Monday,  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  He  use 
Labor  Committee  has  just  finished  pu  >lic 
hearings  on  labor  legislation.  We  are 
ready  to  write  a  labor  bill  and  will  i  re- 
sent it  to  the  House  within  the  ne?  t  2 
weeks.  I  realize  we  cannot  solve  all  la- 
bor-management problems  by  legisla  ion 
but  we  can  stop  some  of  the  red  Is  bor 
leaders  and  stop  labw  racketeering.  >ur 
main  objective  should  be  to  enact  a  1«  bor 
law  whlch^ would  encourage  settlenent 
_.of  disputes  between  labor  and  mant  ge- 
ment  by  collective  bargaining,  theieoy 
minimizing  industrial  strife,  strikes,  md 
lock-outs. 

Our  big  job  is  to  protect  the  piblic 
from  union  leaders  who  have  misused 
their  power;  however,  we  must  be  car  eful 
not  to  restore  the  abuses  of  the  pas  on 
the  part  of  the  employers. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Labor  C  sm- 
mittee  for  the  past  8  years.  I  wish  to 
cuss  important  labor  kgislation  to 
vent  strikes.  If  the  following  ami  nd- 
ments  are  adopted  by  the  Eightieth  <  ;o^i- 
gress  we  will  stop  mo.st  of  the  1  ibor 
abuses.  If  the  executive  departrient 
is  sincere  about  cooperating  with  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  I  believe  the  P  esi- 
dent  will  approve  such  a  bill  incorpc  rat- 
ins  these  provisions; 

First.  Individuals  who  participat;  in 
Jurisdictional  strikes  tose  the  protet  tion 
of  the  NLRA  and  Norris-LaGuardia  Act. 
Second.  Individuals  who  participa  e  in 
secondary  boycotts  lose  protection  o:  the 
NLRA  and  Norris-LaGuardia  Act. 

Third.  Individuals  who  participate  in 
mass  picketing  lose  protection  of  the 
NLRA  and  Norris-LaGuardia  Act. 

Fourth.  Individuals  who  participa  e  in 
wildcat  strikes  lose  the  protection  o  the 
NLRA  and  Norris-LaGuardia  Act. 

Fifth.  Individuals  who  participate  in  a 
strike  to  force  an  employer  to  comm  t  an 
unfair  labor  practice  lose  the  protection 
of  the  NLRA. 

Sixth.  Outlaw  strikes  against  the  <  Gov- 
ernment. 

Ssventh.  Make  it  a  Federal  offens  ?  for 
violence  and  destruction  o*  propert  r. 

Eighth.  Make  it  an  unfair  labor  ]  irac- 
tice  to  \MX  a  qtiahfled  person  from  i  la- 
bor U"**^** 

Ninth.  Make  it  an  unfair  labor  trac- 
tice  to  for<»  an  emptoyer  to  hire  nore 
help  than  necessary. 

Tenth.  Assure  the  rtf^t  of  free  si^eeeta 
to  both  emptoyees  and  employers. 


Eleventh.  Equalize  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Twelfth.  Give  the  employer  the  right 
to  discharge  a  subversive  individual. 

Thirteenth.  The  NLRB  shall  not  cer- 
tify a  union  under  the  NLRA  if  the  un- 
ion elects  an  ofBcial  or  agent  who  has 
been  convicted  under  the  Alien  Regis- 
tration Act. 

Fourteenth.  The  NLRB  shall  treat  all 
legitimate  unions  alike. 

Fifteenth.  The  NLRB  shall  hold  secret 
elections  in  voting  for  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives. 

Sixteenth.  No  election  shall  be  directed 
in  any  bargaining  unit  for  a  period  of  12 
months  except  upon  petition  from  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  employees. 

Seventeenth.  Give  the  employer  the 
right  to  petition  for  an  election  in  case  of 
a  dispute  between  two  unions  seeking  to 
act  as  the  bargaining  representatives. 

Eighteenth.  Give  foremen  the  right  to 
Join  an  independent  organization. 

Nineteenth.  Require  a  6  months'  stat- 
ute of  limitation  on  filing  of  charges  and 
issuing  complaints. 

Twentieth.  Separate  the  powers  of  the 
NLRB  by  placing  the  prosecution  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Twenty-first.  Modify  the  closed  shop 
by  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
membership. 

Twenty -second.  Outlaw  political  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  of  labor 
unions. 

Twenty-third.  Require  labor  unions  to 
make  financial  reports  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  their  own  membership. 

Twenty-fourth.  Write  new  definition 
of  "commerce." 

Twenty-fifth.  Industry-wide  strikes 
which  affect  the  public  health  and  safe- 
ty o^our  citizens — 30-day  mediation.  30- 
day  voluntary  arbitration  and  15  days  to 
take  a  secret  ballot. 

Labor  leaders  will  probably  call  these 
harsh  and  punitive  measures,  but  these 
amendments  will  be  necessary  to  create 
better  labor  and  management  relations 
and  eliminate  labor  racketeering.  La- 
bor still  has  the  right  to  strike  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor  will  have  the  right 
to  take  a  greater  part  in  their  problems 
with  the  right  of  the  secret  ballot.  Labor 
will  still  have  the  right  to  bargain  with 
management  on  the  local  plant  level,  re- 
gion, or  on  an  industry-wide  basis.  They 
will  still  have  the  right  to  the  voluntary 
check-ofif  and  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively on  wages,  hours,  safety  meas- 
ures and  better  working  conditions. 

No  one  should  condone  jurisdictional 
disputes,  wildcat  strikes,  secondary  boy- 
cotts, and  violence  and  destruction  of 
property.  A  jurisdictional  dispute  is  one 
growing  out  of  a  dispute  between  two  or 
more  representatives  of  employees.  In- 
nocent employers  should  not  be  penal- 
ized because  unions  force  a  strike  to 
settle  diflBculties  between  unions.  The 
mine,  mill,  or  factory  should  continue 
operating  diuring  jurisdictional  disputes 
and  wildcat  strikes. 

Representatives  of  the  lumber  indus- 
tries proved  conclusively  that  the  pro- 
duction of  lumber  lost  as  the  result  of 
strikes  and  work  stoppages  alone  would 
have  provided  enough  Itimber  for  185.- 
OM  six-room   homes.     Most   of   these 


strikes  were  not  over  wages,  hours,  or 
better  working  conditions. 

Secondary  boycotts  engaged  in  by  la- 
bor unions  to  force  a  third  party,  not  a 
party  to  a  primary  labor  dispute,  to  force 
that  party  to  cease  using  the  products 
of  the  employer  engaged  in  the  primary 
dispute  is  an  activity  which  should  be 
made  illegal.  Secondary  boycotts  have 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  a  great  many 
innocent  people  out  of  work.  As  a  result 
of  these  secondary  boycotts  many  of  our 
citizens  have  been  deprived  of  the  de- 
liveries of  milk,  bread,  meat,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  other  essentials  of  life. 

A  member  of  the  Associated  Farmers 
of  California,  who  testified  before  our 
committee,   cited   many  examples   how 
boycotts  have  cost  the  Nation  a  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  food  stuffs.    For  in- 
stance, the  lettuce  strike  at  Salinas  in 
1936  caused  a  loss  of  2.000  cars  of  lettuce 
which  would  have  been  distributed  over 
the  United  States.     As  recently  as  last 
fall  20.000  gallons  of  "hot  milk"  were 
dumped  one  morning  in  front  of  the  city 
hall  of  Los  Angeles.   The  term  "hot  milk" 
is  that  milk  which  is  barred  from  the 
market  and  sale  by  the  teamsters'  union 
or  any  other  union  involved.    They  em- 
bargo the  "hot  milk"  and  invoke  a  sec- 
ondary boycott  against  the  delivery  of 
any  milk  which  they  feel  should  be  milked 
by  union  milkers,  or  hauled  by  union 
teamsters,  or  distributed  by  union  drivers. 
Close  to  $1,000,000  was  lost  in  a  sim- 
ilar asparagus   strike.     Seven   hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  as- 
paragus was  dumped  in  one  pile  in  San 
Joaquin  County.  Calif.,  alone.   The  farm- 
ers of  California  were  forced  to  dump  76 
carloads  of  lemons  because  they  could  not 
get  them  unloaded  and  delivered  to  the 
markets.    In  many  instances  where  sec- 
ondary boycotts  have  occurred,  union 
trucks  have  refused  to  haul  products  of 
honest  hard-working  American  farmers. 
If  the  farmers  or  dairymen  try  to  haul 
for  themselves,  their  trucks  are  destroyed 
and  their  lives  threatened.    The  witness 
pointed  out  an  example  where  a  lady  had 
built  up  a  business  in  raising  and  market- 
ing turkeys.    The  union  served  notice  on 
her  that  she  could  no  longer  hire  her 
neighbors  to  pick  the  turkeys  and  help 
her  dress  them;  that  she  would  have  to 
hire  union  turkey  pickers.    She  refused 
and  the  turkeys  were  later  refused  ship- 
ment.   Other  examples  were  given  where 
there  have  been  huge  losses  of  pears, 
oranges,    spinach,    calavos.    and    other 
products. 

In  Philadelphia,  local  929  has  complete 
control  over  the  wholesale  produce  deal- 
ers of  that  city  in  the  sale  and  movement 
of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
union  leaders  want  the  girl  clerks  of 
these  wholesalers  to  become  members  of 
the  teamsters'  union.  A  returning  vet- 
eran who  went  into  business  for  himself 
testified  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
use  his  own  truck  even  though  he  em- 
ployed a  union  driver  and  helper.  The 
union  demands  that  an  employer  may 
be  permitted  on  the  firm's  premises  on 
Saturday  morning  provided  permission 
to  do  so  is  obtained  from  the  union  in 
advance.  The  union  also  demands  that 
where  a  partnership  of  two  persons  ex- 
ists, but  who  employ  no  salesmen,  one 
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member  of  that  partnership  must  be  a 
member  of  this  union.  Therefore,  in  the 
event  of  a  strike  one  partner  would  be 
forced  to  picket  the  other.  By  reason  of 
these  high  handed  methods  $125,000 
worth  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  rotted  because  these  dealers  were 
prevented  physically  from  either  moving 
or  selling  them  since  January  6  of  this 
year. 

The  Constitution  gives  us  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  with  this  right  the  priv- 
ilege of  peaceful  picketing.  However,  it 
does  hot  give  us  the  right  to  block  the 
entrance  to  places  of  employment  and 
prevent  employees  from  entering  and 
leaving.  Therefore,  mass  picketing 
must  be  abolished. 

Employers  and  employees  must  be 
assured  the  right  of  free  speech.  There 
was  no  intention  of  Congress  to  deny  the 
right  of  free  speech  to  anyone  under  the 
NLRA.  The  right  of  free  speech  is 
guaranteed  to  all  citizens  in  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  If  we 
are  allowed  to  take  this  right  away  from 
one  group,  there  may  come  a  time  when 
an  administration  in  power  would  want 
to  take  this  right  away  from  all  groups. 

No  subversive  individual  should  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  office  in  a  labor  union.  An 
employer  should  have  the  right  to  dis- 
charge a  subversive  individual  at  any 
time.  I  am  certain  the  rank  and  file  of 
labor  are  anxious  to  remove  subversive 
leaders  from  their  organizations.  The 
NLRB  should  not  certify  a  labor  union 
under  the  NLRA  if  the  union  selects  an 
official,  agent,  or  attorney  who  has  been 
ccKivicted  under  the  Alien  Registration 
Act. 

No  employer  should  be  required  to  hire 
more  help  than  necessary.  Caerar  Pe- 
trillo,  the  czar  of  the  musicians'  union 
decided  that  our  Americcm  children  must 
not  participate  in  a  musical  program  over 
the  radio  network  of  this  Nation  unless 
the  station  or  a  sponsor  was  willing  to 
pay  union  musicians  to  do  nothing  else 
but  stand  by  in  the  studio  during  the 
children's  program.  Thus,  the  children 
In  200,000  rural  schools  in  the  United 
States  are  denied  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  play  musical  instruments  by  the 
dictates  of  one  man — Petrillo. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 
Are  any  of  these  proposals  contrary  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  public?  Are  any 
of  these  proposals  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  rank  and  file  of  American 
workers?  You  know  the  answers.  This 
industrial  unre.^t  proves  that  our  pres- 
ent labor  laws  are  thoroughly  inadequate 
of  attaining  industrial  peace.  And  we 
intend  to  do  something  about  it  in  terms 
of  what  is  best  for  all  of  the  people. 

INDDSTRT'-WIDE    BABCAININQ 

Industry-wide  bargaining  has  been 
very  helpful  and  desirable  in  many  cases 
but  it  has  retarded  negotiations  in  other 
cases.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  restrict 
industry-wide  bargaining  and  add  to  in- 
dustrial peace.  Many  times  local  unions 
have  bogged  down  in  their  negotiations 
with  their  employers.  Many  of  these 
local  representatives  are  untrained  and 
are  dominated  by  elements  much  more 
radical  than  are  their  international  or- 
ganizations. 


If  we  outlaw  industry-wide  bargaining 
I  fear  we  will  have  industrial  chaos  in 
the  United  States.  The  proposals  which 
hnve  been  introduced  in  Congress  will 
change  collective- bargaining  arrange- 
ments for  Nation-wide  and  regional 
areas.  Those  industries  affected  bar- 
gaining on  a  national  basis  are:  coal, 
stove,  wallpaper,  pottery,  glass,  elevator 
installation  and  repair,  and  installation 
of  automatic  sprinklers.  Those  indus- 
tries affected  bargaining  on  a  regional 
basis  are:  steel,  automcbile,  longshoring. 
maritime,  lumber,  shoes,  paper,  dyeing, 
fishing,  canning,  leather,  metal  mining, 
and  hosiery.  Therefore,  to  outlaw  in- 
dustry-wide bargaining  would  be  un- 
workable. The  national  organ?zat;on 
would  recommend  demands  to  be  made 
simultaneously  to  competing  employers. 
The  same  demand  made  at  the  same 
time  on  all  employers  would  establish 
common  control  and  concerted  action 
and  disqualify  many  good  bargaining 
agents. 

CLOSED  SHOP 

The  closed  shop  form  of  union  security 
originated  and  prevails  in  those  trades 
and  industries  where  special  crafts,  re- 
quiring high  skills  and  long  years  of 
training  still  predominate.  About  30 
percent  of  the  organized  workers  of 
America  belong  to  closed-shop  unions.  A 
closed -shop  contract  is  gained  through 
collective-bargaining  agreements.  The 
employer  agrees  to  employ  none  other 
than  members  of  the  unions  carrying 
membership  cards. 

At  least  a  majority  or  two-thirds  of  the 
workers  in  a  plant  should  agree  to  the 
closed  shop  before  submitting  it  to  col- 
lective bargaining. 

I  prefer  the  union  shop  to  the  closed 
shop  because  the  employer  is  free  to  hire 
nonunion  workers  and  is  the  sole  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  applicants. 
Union  membership  may  be  acquired  im- 
mediately following  employment  or 
within  a  stipulated  period  thereafter. 

One  of  the  big  labor  questions  the 
Eightieth  Congre.ss  has  to  face  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  closed  shop,  the  union 
shop,  and  maintenance  of  membership. 
If  the  Congress  outlaws  the  closed  shop 
where  old  contracts  exist  we  can  expect 
to  create  industrial  strife  in  closed-shop 
plants  in  the  next  6  months.  If  Congress 
outlaws  the  closed  shop,  will  it  also  out- 
law the  union  shop  and  maintenance  of 
membership? 

Several  proposals  have  been  offered  as 
a  compromise  on  this  issue: 

First.  Outlaw  strikes  to  bargain  for  a 
closed  shop,  but  if  management  and 
labor  agree  on  this  issue  it  may  be  a  part 
of  the  contract. 

Second.  Require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  total  membership  of  a  plant  before 
the  labor  representatives  can  bargain  for 
a  closed  shop,  but  continue  present 
closed-shop  contracts  for  1  year. 

Third.  Give  individual  States  the  right 
to  outlaw  closed-shop  contracts. 

CHECK-OFT 

The  voluntary  check-off  method  Is  the 
best  because  employees  who  desire  to 
have  their  union  dues  checked  off  are 
required  to  sign  a  formal  authorization 
which  may  be  binding  for  the  duration 


of  the  agreement  or  revocable  at  any 
time  upon  written  notice.  In  many  cases 
the  union  and  employer  agrees  to  the 
check-off. 

Many  employers  prefer  the  check-oCf 
to  stop  constant  campaigns  for  dues  at 
the  plant  gates.  Mrch  time  is  lost  on  the 
premise  by  union  cfiBcers  making  collec- 
tions. Many  employees  have  been 
checked  oS  for  war  bonds.  Red  Cross 
funds,  community- chest  drives,  sick  and 
death  benefits. 


Consider  Asricvltnre  From  the  State  Levd 
and  Standpoint  of  tbc  Fanner 
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HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
the  able  president  of  the  State  board  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Joe  C.  Scott,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance for  Members  of  Congress  to 
consider  agriculture  from  State  levels 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual 
farmer.  Mr.  Scott  sent  me  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Commissioners.  Secretaries,  and 
Directors  of  Agriculture,  adopted  at  their 
Detroit  meeting.  November  18-21.  1946. 
He  checked  for  my  special  consideration 
some  of  the  resolutions  which  I  think 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.  It  shows  the  thinking  of  the 
commissioners,  secretaries,  and  directors 
of  agriculture  of  the  various  States.  Ap- 
parently they  are  somewhat  disconcerted 
about  the  attitude  that  has  been  assumed 
from  the  Washington  or  Federal  level. 
They  insist  that  their  local  activities  be 
not  duplicated  by  Federal  agencies  and 
activities,  but  that  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  agencies  be  more  or  less  limited 
to  that  of  cooperation  with  the  State  de- 
partments of  agriculture  in  the  interests 
of  the  individual  farmers. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  State  agents 
feel  that  they  know  the  problems  of  the 
individual  farmers  of  their  respective 
States  and  are  eminently  better  qualified 
to  assist  and  serve  the  farmers  of  their 
States  than  are  the  Federal  agents  with 
the  Washington  viewpoint.  Whatever  is 
best  for  the  farmers  of  one  State  may  not 
be  best  for  the  farmers  of  another  State. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  told  from  Wash- 
ington how  to  handle  the  problems  of  the 
farmers  of  the  individual  States.  They 
do  not  want  all  of  their  activities  dupli- 
cated with  a  super-duper  outfit  from 
Washington.  Methinks  they  want  to  be 
let  alone  and  allowed  to  handle  their  own 
affairs  in  situations  that  are  especially 
local  in  character.  A  lot  of  duphcation 
has  grown  up  and  the  Federal  agencies 
should  not  attempt  to  duplicate  State 
activities  and  Congress  should  not  pass 
appropriations  implementing  such  dupli- 
cations. 
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I  quote  the  following  resolu 
adopted  by  the  national  associatior 
fall: 
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ACatCltS   THAT   DCPUCATS   STATZ   ACTlVr  IIS 
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Whereas  there  appears  increasing  e\- 
that  agencies  of  the  Federal  Governmerjt 
In  the  course  of  their  operation,  dupllc 
setting  aside,  or  carrying  on  programs 
fllctlng  with  activities  required  to  b< 
formed  by  State  departments  of  agricu 
Therefore  be  it 

Retoiifd    by   the  National   AssocUtti^ 
Commissioneys.  Secretaries,  and 
AtnicultuTf ,  That  the  ofBcers  of  our 
tlon  be  directed  to  attempt  to  secure 
tbe  Appropriations   Committees  of 
tlonal  House  of  Representatives  and 
agncment  to  the  following  policy: 

That  no  appropriations  shall  be 
ftny  Federal  agency  for  expenditure 
State  for   the  purpose  of  carrying  or 
grams  which  shall   duplicate,  set   asi^e 
conaiet  with  cfflcial  Ectlvliies  t>elng 
on  in  £uch  State  by  Its  department  of 
cul  u.e 

Marketing  activities  of  the  United 
Department     of     Agriculture     to     be 
through  cooperative  agreements  with 
departments  of  agriculture. 

Whereas  certain  Federal  agencies  a 
deavortng  to  assume   the  functions 
State  departments  of  apriculture  in 
Inc.  reporting,  and  marketing  activitiei 

Whereas  this  is  detrimental   to  the 
departments  of  agriculture  and  is  coi 
to  the  principles  of  Slates'  rights:  Be  1 

Resoli-ed    by    the   National   Asaociat 
Commissioners,  Secretaries,  and  Directt>r 
Agriculture.  That  all  work  that  it  is 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  eondtjct 
the  various  States  aljng  Inspecting 
Ing.    and    marketing    lines    shall    be 
through  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  departments  of  agriculture  by 
tlve  agreements  or  such  other 
are  mutually  agreeable. 


Direct  >rs 


PTTBLIC  HKALTH  SXSVICX  COOPnATIOI 

Xesolvrd.  That  the  National  Associat 
Commissioners.  Secretaries,  and 
Agriculture  request  the  United  States 
lie  Health   Service  to  confer  and 
with   the   legally   authorized   sanitatio  i 
forcement     agencies    in    the    State 
Inaugurating  or  carrying  out  any  pro|;rams 
of   activity   relative    to   sanitation    In 
State. 


cf 


son.    CONSSBVATION    POLICY 

Jtesolt'ed.  That  In  the  formulation 

•gricttltural  pollciy  major  emphasis 
CO  aotl  conservation  and  that 
execution  of  soil  conservation  programk 
and  adequate  provision  be  made  for  pt  rtici 
patlon  of  State  departments  of  agrlci  ilture 
and    local    subdivision    of    government 
local  control  vested  In  farmer  commltt  ^es. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMs 

OP   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATItES 

Monday,  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  inder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th(  Ap- 
pendix Of  the  RicoRD.  I  wish  to  in  :lude 
an  editorial  from  the  Jackson  <lliss.) 
Daily  Clarion-Ledger  of  date  of  March 


20.  1947.  on  the  subject  of  segregation, 
which  I  think  is  very  appropriate  at  this 
time  and  should  be  read  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  He  use: 

SZGSIXMTION    XS    NECESSARY    FOE    PROTECTION    OP 
BOTH  RACES 

The  Los  Angeles  news  story  reporting  a 
str.ke  by  more  than  500  hlgh-schocl  students 
in  protest  against  the  admission  of  Negroes 
to  the  school,  the  strike  being  marked  by  a 
mass  demonstration  climaxed  by  the  hang- 
ing of  a  Negro  in  efflgy.  is  not  pleasant  but 
neither  is  it  surprl  ing. 

It  Is  another  reminder  of  the  fundamen- 
tal truth  that,  where  large  numbers  ot  mem- 
bers of  the  white  and  colored  races  have  to 
live  tcgeiher.  segregation  of  the  races  is  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  and  best  Interest 
of  both,  and  is  the  only  practical  way  of 
preventing  friction  and  clashes. 

Where  the  members  of  one  race  are  a 
very  small  minority  it  is  comparatively  ecsy 
to  tolerate  racial  differences,  and  segrega- 
tion may  not  be  necessary.  But  where  many 
members  of  both  races  have  to  live  near  each 
other,  with  constant  contacts,  friction,  ar.d 
clashes  become  almost  inevitable  without 
segregation. 

In  this  Los  Angeles  case,  the  edmlssion  of 
one  Negro  pupil  last  year  aroused  no  pro- 
tests, but  when  eight  were  enrolled  this  year, 
the  strike  followed. 

The  report  of  such  a  story  from  Los  An- 
geles is  not  surprising.  S.milar  reports  from 
Detroit  or  other  cities  to  which  Negroes  have 
migrated  in  large  numbers  in  rcc;nt  years, 
as  they  have  to  Los  Angeles,  would  not  be 
surprising.  If  migration  of  Negroes  from  the 
South  during  the  next  5  ye&rs  attains  pre- 
dicted scales — and  some  estimate  that 
mechanization  of  cotton  growing  will  cause 
5.030.000  to  leave  the  South — then  racial 
problem  will  truly  become  a  national  prob- 
lem, and  legal  racial  segregation  will  be- 
come more  than  a  southern  institution. 

It  will  be  practiced,  legally  or  informally 
but  effectively.  In  cities  of  other  sections,  for 
the  protection  of  both  races,  as  it  is  In  many 
cities  now. 


Cur  Economy  Is  Bailt  on  Changes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  MELVIN  price 

OP  UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  March 
22  issue  of  the  Belleville  (111.)  Daily 
News-Democrat.  This  editorial,  entitled 
"Back  to  Normalcy?"  reflects  a  very 
sound  insight  into  the  economic  prob- 
lems now  facing  our  country: 

BACK  TO   NORMALCT? 

Too  often  we  hear  the  pessimistic  query: 
"When  is  the  country  going  to  get  back  to 
normal?" 

Most  of  us  seem  to  forget  and  fall  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  in  this  country 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  normalcy—we  are 
constantly  In  a  process  of  change. 

Our  country  has  been  endowed  with  many 
national  as.sets.  Here  we  find  the  highest 
employment  quotient  and  pay  rolls  in  peace- 
time history.  We  have  the  greatest  potential 
productive  capyacity,  the  highest  national  in- 
come. great«!st  money  accumulation.  Ameri- 
can Inventive  genitu  which  has  brotight  a 


new  high  In  industries  and  an  unsurpassed 
pent-up  demand  for  goods  and  services — all 
this  plus  a  land  of  14O.COO,C00  persons  with  a 
birthright  never  before  possessed  by  any 
people. 

We  are  still  a  young,  virile  Nation.  We 
have  proved  that  our  form  of  government. 
backed  by  a  united  people,  can  emerge  tri- 
umphant from  a  wor'.d  cataclysm.  We  know 
that  cur  democracy  is  equipped  with  all  the 
machinery  necessary  to  ccpe  with  the  prob- 
lems of  its  constituents 

V/Hy  then  should  we  fear  the  future? 

Without  change  there  can  be  no  progress. 
This  country  can  stand  changes— our  econ- 
omy Is  built  upon  them.  So  let  them  con- 
tinue. Let  them  come  more  frequently,  so 
that  we  can  move  forward  with  them. 


Parentage  of  American  Youth  for 
Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  21    1947 

Mr.  CRAWFOHD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  are  cooperating  with 
cur  Congress  in  an  effort  to  halt  the 
spread  of  subversive  propaganda  and 
doctrines  by  Communists  and  their 
fronters.  One  of  these  fronts  is  the 
American  Youth  for  Democracy  and  I 
have  prepared  a  study  of  the  background 
and  parentage  of  this  organization  for 
the  consideration  of  my  constituents.  It 
follows: 

CrriEENS   OF  THE    EIGHTH   DISTRICT:    STAND  UP 

AND  Be  Counted 

Hon  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  6f  Investigation,  upon  accepting 
the  American  Legion  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  declared.  "We  are  rapidly  reaching  the 
time  when  loyal  Americans  must  be  willing 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted."  Director 
Hoover  was  referring  to  the  fight  against  the 
growth  of  the  un-American  communistic 
philosophy  In  the  United  States.  It  appears 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  citi- 
zens of  Michigan  should  be  willing  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted. 

Governor  Kim  Sigler  has  set  about  to  rid 
the  State  pay  roll  and  educational  system  of 
Conununists  and  Communist  sympathizers. 
No  sooner  had  the  announcement  of  his  in- 
tentions reached  the  public  than  certain  ele- 
ments vociferously,  "Stood  up  to  be  counted" 
and  Immediately  launched  a  smear  campaign 
to  divert  attention  from  the  aims  of  the 
Governor's  inquiry.  Sensible  citizens  will 
look  beyond  the  smears  to  the  originators 
of  the  attacks. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  itself  declared:  "The  Communist  Party 
will  systematically  and  persistently  propa- 
gate the  idea  of  the  inevitability  of  and  ne- 
cessity for  violent  revolution  and  will  prepare 
the  workers  for  armed  Insurrection  as  the 
only  means  of  overthrowing  the  capitalistic 
state."  In  1942  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  (Mr.  Biddle)  in  a  "findings  of 
fact"  declared  "that  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  of  America  from  the  time 
of  Its  Inception  in  1919  to  the  present  time. 
Is  an  organization  that  believes  in,  advises, 
advocates,  and  teaches  the  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  and  "that  the  Commimlst  Party  of 
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the  United  States  from  the  time  of  Its  Incep. 
tion  to  the  present  time  Is  an  crganisaticn 
that  causes  to  be  written,  circulated,  distrib- 
uted, printed.,  published,  and  displayed 
printed  matter  advising,  advocating,  and 
teaching  the  overthrow  by  force  and  violence 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

PAiTT  NOT  A  PARTY 

As  pointed  out  by  Director  Hoover,  "the 
American  Conununist  Party,  despite  Its 
claims,  is  not  truly  a  political  party.  The 
Communist  Party  in  this  country  Is  not 
working  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  our 
people.  It  is  working  against  our  people.  It 
is  not  interested  In  providing  for  the  com- 
mon defense.  It  has  for  its  purpose  the 
shackling  of  America  and  its  conversion  to 
the  godless,  Conunimist  way  of  life.  If  it 
were  a  political  party.  Its  adherents  could  be 
appealed  to  by  reason.  Instead,  it  is  a  system 
of  intrigue,  actuated  by  fanaticism.  It  knows 
no  rules  of  decency.  Its  unprincipled  con- 
verts would  sell  America  short  If  It  would 
help  their  cause  of  ftirtherlng  an  alien  way 
of  life  conceived  In  darkness  and  motivated 
by  greed  for  power  whose  ultimate  aim  is  the 
destruction  of  our  cherished  freedom.  Let 
us  no  longer  be  misled  by  their  sly  propa- 
ganda and  false  preachments  on  civil  liberty. 
They  want  civil  license  to  do  as  they  please, 
and  if  they  get  control,  liberty  for  Americans 
will  be  but  a  haunted  memory.  For  those 
who  seek  to  provoke  prejudice  and  stir  up  the 
public  mind  to  angry  resentment  against  our 
form  of  government  are  a  menace  to  the  very 
powers  of  law  and  order  which  fuarcntee  and 
safeguard  popular  rights." 

AMERICAN   TOtTTH  FOR   DEMOCRACY 

This  is  the  organization  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  investigation  of  un-American 
activity  now  being  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Governor  and  in  that  con- 
nection citizens  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
should  know  the  background  cf  this  organiza- 
tion whose  leaders  boast  that  they  are  operat- 
ing in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  our  State. 
G-man  Hoover  ably  identified  this  group 
when  he  said:  "In  cur  own  country  and  in 
our  own  time,  we  have  seen  another  youth 
movement  arise.  It  stUl  flourishes.  I  refer 
to  that  high-sounding,  idealistic  title.  'Ameri- 
can Youth  for  Democracy.'  which  conceals 
the  evils  and  the  corruption  of  American 
communism.  This  name  is  but  a  new  one 
for  the  former  Young  Communist  League. 
It  reflects  all  the  sinister  purposes  of  the 
Conununist  Party  of  the  United  States.  It 
employs  the  same  techniques  and  has  the 
Eame  objectives — namely,  the  conversion  of 
our  haven  of  liberty  and  freedom  to  worship 
as  we  choose  to  a  godless,  totalitarian  state 
where  the  adversaries  of  democracy  can  do  as 
they  please.  Their  attacks  should  be  pro- 
claimed from  every  pulpit  and  headlined 
In  every  newspaper  In  the  land." 

EVOLtmON  OF  AYD 

Those  who  scoff  at  the  Governor's  attack 
on  the  American  Youth  for  Democracy  are 
certainly  not  acquainted  with  the  evolution 
of  that  organization.  Prom  1922  to  1925  the 
Junior  branch  of  the  Communist  Party  was 
known  as  the  Young  Workers  League  and 
from  1925  to  1929  it  fvmctioned  as  the  Young 
Workers  (Communist)  League.  For  3  months 
after  May  Day  1929  the  group  operated  as 
the  Communist  Youth  League  and  became 
officially  known  as  the  Young  Communist 
League  on  August  1.  1929.  It  continued  to 
function  openly  as  an  arm  of  the  Communist 
International  until  It  went  underground  with 
other  Communist  organizations  In  1943. 

NO    MERC    ACCIDENT 

It  did  not  Just  happen  that  the  Young 
Commimlst  League  passed  out  of  the  pic- 
ture on  one  day  and  the  American  Youth  for 
Democracy  showed  up  on  the  next  day. 
Thoee  wanting  to  know  facts  should  refer 
to  the  Communist  Daily  Worker,  page  1, 
October  18,  1943,  where  a  story  appears  de- 


claring that  over  5.000  yoting  Americans  met 
"as  the  Young  Communist  League  opened 
Its  historic  national  convention  to  consider 
Its  own  dissolution  and  the  building  of  a 
new  anti-Fascist  organization  of  youth." 
Two  days  later  the  same  Communist  news- 
paper announced  "a  new  American  antl- 
Fasc-st  youth  organization  was  bom  at  ^e 
Mecca  Temple  yesterday  as  332  delegates 
represenUng  190  community  clubs  and  160 
guests  and  observers  ended  an  organization 
convention  initiated  by  the  Young  Com- 
munist League.  •  •  •  xhe  new  conven- 
tion decided  to  name  the  new  organization 
American  Youth  for  Democraacy." 

Not  only  did  Young  Communist  League 
thus  take  credit  for  initiating  the  con- 
ventlon  which  gave  birth  to  the  AYD  but 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist Lea£ue  were  elected  to  high  positions 
of  control  in  the  American  Youth  for  De- 
mocracy  outfit.  Max  Weiss,  former  YCL  of- 
fleer,  and  now  editor  of  a  communistic 
monthly  magazine,  declared.  "All  Commu- 
nists will  natiirally  hope  that  thousands  of 
youth  who  Join  the  new  organization  (AYD> 
will  also  later  join  the  Cnmmunist  Party  and 
that  many  will  become  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist Party." 

MICHIGAN  CRAME1BON8 

No  one  should  know  better  than  a  group 
of  young  men  and  women  from  Michigan  of 
the  EbiUty  of  young  Communists  to  charge 
their  colors  for  the  benefit  of  public  appeal 
in  true  chameleon  fashion.  Michigan  has 
alwc:j-s  had  sizable  representation  in  the 
conventions  of  the  American  Tcuth  for  De- 
mocracy and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Michigan 
stood  third  amoug  16  States  in  the  number 
cf  delegates  to  second  annual  AYD  conven- 
tion in  1946.  Surely  these  young  people 
knew  cf  the  Communist  b.-'.ckground  of  their 
leaders.  It  was  not  mere  happenstance  that 
Carl  Ross,  former  head  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist League  in  New  York,  became  execu- 
tive director  in  AYD.  Neither  was  it  a  co- 
Incideacc  that  Robert  Thompson,  formerly  of 
the  Ohio  Young  Communist  League,  was 
elected  ccchairman  of  AYD.  Oddly  enough, 
elected  to  serve  as  ccchairman  with  Thomp- 
son W2S  Naomi  Ellison,  identified  in  con- 
gressional records  as  editor  of  a  magazine 
classified  among  Communist  Party  organs. 
Miss  ElllEon  was  a  sponsor  of  the  American 
Peace  Mobilization  which  was  listed  in  United 
States  Attorney  General's  classification  of 
subversive  Communist  groups.  Claudia 
Jones,  educational  director  for  the  New  York 
Young  Communist  League,  was  elected  a 
member  of  AYD's  national  board,  as  were 
Lillian  Foss.  Faye  Caller  Identified  with  the 
Young  Communist  League's  national  war 
service  committee.  It  is  significant  that  a 
report  of  the  United  States  Congress  says. 
"Young  Communist  leaguers  occupy  all  the 
Important  positions  In  the  New  American 
Youth  for  Democracy.  •  •  •  In  other 
words,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  present  American  Youth  for  Democracy 
Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  old  Young 
Communist  League."  /^ 

MICHIGAN    REPRESENTATION 

At  the  1944  AYD  national  council  meet- 
ing Patricia  Mullison  and  Paul  Endicott,  both 
of  Michigan,  were  very  active.  Miss  MulU- 
Bon  was  State  director  of  the  "Sweethearts 
of  Servicemen"  identified  as  a  Red  front. 
She  was  elected  to  the  national  AYD  council. 
Endicott  had  charge  of  the  AYD  anniversary 
observance  committee.  At  the  1946  second 
national  convention  of  AYD  Erma  Henderson 
of  Michigan  was  cochalmuui  of  the  second 
day's  session  and  Phil  Schatz  of  Michigan 
was  chairman  of  the  constitution  commit- 
tee. Mabel  Lee  Snoitli  of  Michigan  submit- 
ted a  report  few  the  resolutions  committee. 
It  was  at  this  AYD  convention  that  Senator 
Vandenberg  along  with  President  Truman 
and  Secretary  Byrnes  were  charged  with  seek- 
ing for  the  United  States  the  position  of 


dictator  among  nations  of  the  world,  and 
the  AYD  compltdned  because  we  have  not 
been  sharing  with  Russia  our  control  of  Ja- 
pan. They  caUed  our  present  foreign  policy 
pattern  for  Imperialism.  They  demanded 
close  friendship  of  the  United  States  and 
Spvlet  Union  and  praised  as  courageous 
friends  the  Peppers.  Marcantcnlos,  DeLaceys, 
Powells  and  Coffees.  The  constituents  of 
DeLacey  and  Coffee  repudiated  them  at  the 
last  election. 

William  Z.  Foster,  present  head  of  tbe 
Communist  party  In  the  United  States  sent 
greetings  to  last  year's  AYD  convention  and 
reiterated  the  Communist  line  to  the  effect 
that  American  imperialism  is  driving  toward 
world  domination. 

The  AYD  seems  to  openly  boast  of  its  ac- 
tivity in  Michigan  and  one  of  its  volunteer 
workers  Is  reported  to  have  freely  admitted 
to  the  Detroit  School  Board  that  AYD-spon- 
sored  teen-age  clubs  are  flourishing  In  that 
city.  A  Karl  Marx  Society  Is  now  organizing 
on  the  University  of  Michigan  campus. 

Communists  boast  of  their  growth  In 
Michigan — Ann  Beiswenger  reported  at  the 
last  National  Communist  Convention  that 
"We  had  the  most  rapid  expansion  of  our 
organization  In  Michigan"  and,  "We  reached 
170  percent  of  our  original  recniitlng  goal." 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  William  ODell 
No  well  of  Detroit  appeared  before  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress  and  admitted  having  held 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party.  Fur- 
thermore, he  stated  that  he  was  sent  to  Mos- 
cow by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  where  he  was  trained  at  the  Interna- 
tional Lenin  School  In  the  art  of  conspiracy 
and  sabotage.  This  witness  further  testified 
under  oath  that  Gerhart  Eisler.  now  under 
Indictment  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
considered  Moscow's  No.  1  Agent  In  the 
United  States  met  with  Communist  leaders 
of  Michigan  In  the  city  of  Detroit  (at  the 
party  office  formerly  located  at  Grand  fUver 
and  Vemor  Highway)  relative  to  educational 
work  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Eisler's  own 
sister,  imder  oath,  has  branded  him  as  tbe 
perfect  terrorls.  type.  Eisler  Is  accused  of 
having  been  one  of  the  connecting  links 
between  the  Canadian  atom  bomb  spy  ring 
and  Moscow. 

Recent  developments  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  which  show  beyond  question 
that  the  Communists  have  been  and  still  are 
operating  an  espionage  ring  in  the  western 
hemisphere  en  a  gigantic  scale,  should  con- 
vince any  sane  thinking  American  that  we 
are  threatened  by  an  enemy  from  within. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  one  member  of  the 
Canadian  parliament,  and  educators,  scien- 
tists and  government  employees  of  Canada 
have  been  sent  to  prison  within  the  last  year 
for  their  part  in  the  Communist  espionage 
plot  under  which  certain  US-Canadian  inil- 
Itary  secrets  were  passed  over  to  represenU- 
tives  of  Moscow  through  channels  of  native 
Reds  in  Canada.  By  their  espionage  they 
conspire  against  us  extemaUy  and  by  their 
fronts  they  conspire  against  us  Internally. 


Small  Basiness  Gires  Ringiiif  Endone- 
ment  to  Program  for  Streiiftlieiiins 
Antitnut  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TXNNXSSKZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVEB 
Thursday,  March  20.  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing recent  years  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  with 
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reference  to  preserving  the  tradii  ional 
American  free  enterprise  system.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  fostering  of  hepilthy 
small  busine5ises  is  a  prerequisite 
maintenance  of  our  free 
system.  The  strengthening  and 
vigorous  enforcement  of  our  ant 
laws  is  a  necessary  part  in  any  prqgram 
for  the  benefit  of  small  business 

The  National  Federation  of  ^mall 
Business.  Inc..  has  a  Irrge  lndi\iclual 
membership  in  all  States  of  the  N  itlon. 
It  has  expressed  strong  support  of  a 
program  strengthening  the  ant  trust 
laws.  In  the  latest  issue  of  the  ma  idate 
of  the  National  Federation  of  small 
Business  the  members  of  the  f  edei  ation 
voted  on  two  important  propositions  af- 
fecting the  antitrust  laws: 

1.  Are  you  for  or  against  Congress 
Immediately  to  reform  and  sueamli 
antitrust  laws? 

2.  Are  you  for  or  against  Congress 
activity   on   social    reform    legislation 
antitrust    laws    are    strengthened 
forced? 


si  artlng 
J  le  otir 

qeasing 
until 
ai4d   en- 


The  federation  "s  members  vot  ?d  96 
percent  for  proposition  1.  3  percent  op- 
po.sed.  and  only  1  percent  not  votin 
proposition  2.  the  federation's  me  nbers 
voted  91  percent  for.  5  percent  opposed, 
and  only  4  percent  not  voting. 

The  result  of  the  votes  of  the  federa- 
tion give  a  ringing  endorsement  )f  the 
efforts  now  being  carried  on  in  bo  h  the 
Senate  and  House  to  stop  the  in:reas- 
Ing  concentration  of  economic  pc^fer  by 
way  of  large  corjwrate  mergers  which 
have  become  so  prevalent  during  tlje  past 
few  years. 

A  bill  is  now  being  considered  n  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Hou.s< ,  pas- 
sage of  which  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive thing  Congress  could  do  to  hi  It  the 
onrush  of  monopolistic  mergers.  This 
bill  is  to  plug  the  loophole  in  sections  7 
and  11  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

The  Clayton  Act  was  passed  iA  1914 
on  the  theory  that  it  should  be  th  ?  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  Government  t )  pre 
vent  monopolistic  mergers  by  n  aking 
them  illegal  in  the  first  instance.  The 
purpose  was  to  prevent  monopoly  ather 
than  merely  to  punish  it  after  :  t  had 
taken  place.  The  intent  of  Congi  ess  at 
the  time  the  Clajrton  Act  was  parsed  is 
definite  and  indisputable.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  reports  of  the  Hous  ?  and 
Senate  Committees  and  of  the  i  ebate 
fully  confirms  this  point.  The  Con- 
gress which  passed  the  Clayton  Ai  t  had 
in  mind  that  monopolistic  cor  )orate 
mergers  would  be  accomplished  I  y  one 
corporation  purchasing  the  capita  stock 
of  another.  This  is  prohibited  ii  sec- 
tion 7.  Section  11  of  the  same  ac ;  pro 
vides  that  if.  after  a  hearing,  the  F  jderal 
Trade  Commission  flnd.s  that  sec  ion  7 
has  been  violated  the  Commissior  shall 
issue  a  cease-and-desist  order  and  direct 
the  dlvertment  of  the  stock  Involt-ed 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  pissage 
of  the  Clayton  Act  corporation:  con- 
ceived a  means  of  bypassing  the  plain 
Intent  of  the  act  by  purcha.sing  the  phys- 
ical assets  of  their  competitors  -ather 
than  the  capital  stock.  As  a  pr  ictlcal 
matter  these  two  sections  became  i  dead 
letter  In  1926  as  a  result  of  the  Sii  preme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  federal 


Trade  Commission  v.  Western  Meat  Co. 
•  257  U.  S.  554).  The  Court  held  that 
where  a  corporation  bad  illegally  ac- 
quired the  stock  of  competing  corpo- 
rations and  had  used  the  control  so  ac- 
quired to  obtain  transfer  to  it  of  the 
assets  of  such  corporations,  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  was  limited  to  a  di- 
vestiture of  the  valueless  stock  of  the 
former  competing  corporations. 

The  St.  Louis  Past-Dispatch  in  its  issue 
of  March  14.  1947,  carried  an  editorial 
which  described  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
and  the  necessity  of  its  approval.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

A  PL«A  rOR  FREI  ENTIRPaWE 

The  air  Is  full  of  free  enterprise  oratory, 
but  free  enterprise  is  eventually  doomed  if 
the  control  of  business  continues  to  concen- 
trate in  fewer  hands.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  reports  that  1.800  businesses 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  others  since  1940. 
and  that  the  merger  fever  has  moved  apace 
Into  such  traditionally  small-business  fields 
as  textiles  and  foodstuffs.  It  warns,  there- 
fore, that  the  rapid  growth  of  private  super- 
government  In  Industry  must  be  halted,  else 
the  minority  In  control  of  American  industry 
will  become  so  powerful  that  a  political  su- 
pergovemment  will  necessarUy  rise  to  Im- 
pose social  controls. 

This  testimony  is  addressed  to  a  bill 
which  would  plug  the  hole  In  the  antl- 
tnist  laws  through  which  a  swarm  of  merg- 
ers have  poured.  The  Clayton  Act  of  1914 
forbids  one  corporation  to  buy  another's 
stock  where  the  outcome  might  substantially 
lessen  competition,  but  It  neglected  to  forbid 
the  acquisition  of  assets  other  than  stock.  In 
a  typical  evasion,  the  acquiring  corporation 
first  buys  a  block  of  stock,  then  votes  the 
stock  to  sell  the  business  out  to  Itself.  The 
stock  purchase  Is  unlawful,  but  the  courts 
have  ruled  that  the  merger  .«annot  be  set 
aside  on  that  account  unless  FTC  can  get  in 
its  decree  before  the  assets  are  sold.  Thus 
the  FTC  Is  left  helpless. 

So  long  as  the  loophole  remains  unplugged, 
the  PTC  correctly  points  out  that  the  antl- 
trtist  law  actually  promotes  mergers.  The 
law  can  and  does  forbid  little  businessmen  to 
conspire  for  price  fixing.  But  the  more  ef- 
fective the  prohibition  Is,  the  greater  Is  the 
temptation  to  seek  the  merger  loophole,  the 
completely  final  way  of  eliminating  competi- 
tion. 

The  Issue  la  perfectly  clear.  The  FTC 
wanU  the  bill.  President  Truman  has  de- 
clared himself  for  It.  Other  friends  of  pri- 
vate capitalism  favor  It.  If  this  Congress 
means  half  of  what  Its  Members  say  on  be- 
half of  free  enterprise.  It  will  speedily  be 
written  Into  the  law.  i 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  In  an  editorial  of 
March  12,  1947.  set  forth  the  importance 
of  early  consideration  by  Congress  of 
this  measure.  The  Sun  editorial  is  as 
follows : 

THE    KETAWn    BILL 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act 
by  permitting  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  block  the  purchase  of  a  company's  assets  If 
the  transaction  would  promote  monopoly 
has  been  Introduced  by  Representative  K«- 
rATTvn,  of  Tennessee.  With  congressional 
attention  centered  on  more  dramatic  and 
politically  potent  mattera,  such  as  economy, 
taxes,  and  foreign  affairs,  a  measure  of  this 
sort  la  likely  to  the  shunted  into  the  back- 
ground.  A  special  report  to  the  Congreu  by 
the  FTC  on  the  growth  of  a  moaopoltstlc 
trend  since  1940  should  serve  to  focua  some 
attention  on  the  Kefauver  propoaal.  The 
report  reveals  some  startling  devek>pments. 

Since  1»40.  according  to  the  FTC.  1,800 
•mailer  companies  have  been  swallowed  up 
by  ptircbase   and  merger,  and   243  of  this 


number  have  been  bought  up  by  the  coun- 
try's very  largest  corporations — those  with 
assets  above  »50.000.000.  On  the  basis  of 
these  facts,  the  Commission  urges  adoption 
of  the  Kefauver  bill  to  halt 'the  rapid  growth 
of  private  supergovemment  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  rise  of  a  political  supergovemment. 
The  point  Is  well  taken,  even  though  the 
language  may  seem  somewhat  extreme.  Cer- 
tainly It  must  be  obvious  that  our  form  of 
government  leans  heavily  on  the  continued 
healthy  existence  of  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  small  businesses. 

Under  the  Clayton  Act  as  It  now  stands, 
the  Trade  Commission  can  block  acquisitions 
of  stock  which  tend  to  monopoly  control,  and ' 
can  outlaw  prlce-flxlng  combinations  among 
different  companies.  These  powers  alone, 
however,  as  the  FTC  points  out,  tend  to  be 
self-defeating.  They  tend  to  put  a  premium 
on  the  outright  purchase  of  competitors  as 
a  device  for  circumventing  existing  monopoly 
restraints.    • 

The  concept  "monopoly"  Is  a  slippery  one, 
as  bookshelves  of  legal  opinions  on  the  alu- 
minum situation  and  reams  of  testimony  be- 
fore the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee prove.  It  Is  dlfBcult  to  determine  the 
precise  point  at  which  Industrial  consolida- 
tion to  achieve  the  benefits  of  mass  produc- 
tion ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  For  this  reason, 
the  criteria  of  administrative  discretion  to  be 
set  up  by  the  Kefauver  bill  should  be  closely 
scrutinized  by  Congress.  There  can  be  little 
argument,  however,  that  the  additional  anti- 
trust powers  proposed  are  necessary  to  any 
effective  policing  of  the  situation. 


The  Government's  Policy  on  Aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o* 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  now  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Hon. 
Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach,  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  March  20,  1947,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Government's  policy  on  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

THE    GOVERNMENT'S    POUCT    ON    AID    TO    GREECE 

AND    TtTRKET:     SOME    QUESTIONS    ANSWERED 

The  reporters  who  were  present  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  12  have 
told  you  of  the  reception  that  Members  of 
Congress  gave  to  the  President's  epoch-mak- 
ing message  on  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
They  received  the  message  In  the  spirit  in 
which  It  was  given,  with  a  sense  of  awareness 
of  the  Importance  In  history  of  the  steps  that 
were  being  recommended  to  them,  and  a 
sense  of  their  own  responsibility  for  the  decl- 
■lons  that  are  to  be  made. 

They  felt— we  all  felt— a  senM  of  that 
humility  which  comes  to  men  when  con- 
fronted with  a  great  decision  Involving  the 
security  of  others. 

It  Is  with  this  same  sense  of  humility  that 
I  think  we  should  today  consider  the  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  poaed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress.  It  Is  with  humility  that 
I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  today  soma 
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of  the  principal  questions  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  American  people  in  connection 
with  the  President's  recommendations. 
There  are  answers  to  the  various  questions 
that  have  been  raised  and  it  Is  Important 
that  they  should  be  brought  out  in  public 
discussion. 

Some  writers  and  commentatora  have  de- 
scribed the  President's  message  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  foreign  country.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation Is  imfortunate  and  untrue.  The 
President's  message  was  directed  to  Congrees 
and  to  the  American  people.  It  was  an 
appeal  for  support  of  a  policy  which  the 
President  and  his  advisers  feel  is  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  country. 

If  a  similar  crisis  in  foreign  policy  had 
arisen  In  some  countries,  a  small  group  of 
men  would  have  met,  made  p.  decision,  and 
ordered  Its  execution,  whatever  the  cost. 
There  would  have  been  no  publicity  and  no 
possibility  of  their  action  being  portrayed 
by  their  own  writers  and  commenUtors  as  a 
challenge  to  the  United  States  or  any  other 
foreign  power.  It  would  become  known  only 
gradually  as  its  results  were  observed. 

If  a  crisis  In  foreign  policy  of  this  same 
character  had  arisen  In  a  country  with  a 
parliamentary  system,  the  Prime  Minister 
would  have  Introduced  an  appropriation  bill 
into  Parliament,  where  he  usually  commands 
a  majority.  This  bill  would  have  been  ad- 
vanced and  supported  by  government  spokes- 
men In  discreet  and  general  terms,  and  it 
would  probably  have  passed  without  much 
commotion. 

But  In  the  Unlteo  States,  our  governmental 
institutions  and  our  political  conditions  are 
such  that  If  the  President  Is  to  get  congres- 
sional and  popular  support  fora  needed  meas- 
ure of  foreign  policy,  he  Is  obliged  to  speak 
In  the  frankest  terms.  Without  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  situation  and  of  the  dangers 
confronting  the  country,  an  appropriation 
bill  Introduced  by  the  President  for  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  would  have  little  chance 
of  passage  through  Congress. 

Bipartisan  support  for  foreign  policy  is 
today  imperative,  and  It  la  elea-  that  bi- 
partisan support  demands  full  information 
and  frank  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Congress  will  simply  not  write  blank 
foreign  policy  checks  for  the  President. 

Let  us  assume  that  It  were  possible  for  the 
President  to  speak  with  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  convince  him  privately  of  the  need 
for  a  certain  course  of  action.  It  would  still 
be  necessary  to  speak  fully  and  frankly  to 
the  public.  For  Members  of  Congress  are 
only  representatives  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  alternative  to  a  foreign  policy 
baaed  upon  an  informed  citizenry.  This  Is 
why  the  President  found  it  necessary  to 
spwak  so  plainly  to  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  March  12.  The  President  was 
not  challenging  any  foreign  country.  He  was 
challenging  the  American  people  to  face  the 
grim  facts  that  dominate  the  world  today, 
and  to  accept  their  proper  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  world  peace  and  security  and 
freedom. 

A  second  criticism  of  the  President's  pol- 
icy on  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  Involves  the 
United  Nations.  There  are  some  Americana 
who  believe  that  this  Government  is  will- 
fully bypassing  the  United  Nations  In  favor 
of  a  unilateral  approach  to  the  problem. 
They  feel  that  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion in  devastated  areas  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  United  Nations,  and  that  the 
Security  Council  should  take  care  of  any 
threat  to  world  peace  arising  from  the  situa- 
tion In  Greece. 

I  believe  that  public  misgivings  in  this 
quarter  may  arlae  from  some  confusion  as  to 
just  what  the  problem  is  and  what  is  being 
done  about  It. 

Greece  Is  faced  with  four  grave  problems 
of  varying  degrees  of  urgency.  The  first  is 
the  alleged  violation  of  her  frontiers  by  for- 
eign countries.  The  second  is  civil  disorder 
which  prevents  political  and  economic  re- 


construction. The  third  problem  la  that  of 
imminent  economic  collapse.  And  the  fourth 
la  the  scarcity  of  technical  personnel  re- 
quired for  military,  political,  and  economic 
reorganization. 

In  caaes  where  It  has  been  empowered  to 
act  the  United  Nationa  has  already  eatab- 
llsbed  a  record  of  moving  promptly  and  ener- 
getically. The  Security  Council  is  already 
acting  in  the  present  Greek  crisis  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sending  a  special  commlasion  to  in- 
vestigate disturbed  conditions  in  northern 
Greece  and  along  the  Greek  northern  fron- 
tier. The  United  States  strongly  supported 
the  motion  which  created  this  commission. 
The  President's  proposal  for  aid  to  Greece 
in  no  way  prejudices  any  findings  of  the 
commlaalon,  nor  will  It  prejudice  any  subse- 
quent action  that  may  t>e  taken  by  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  in  this  matter. 

The  appeal  that  has  been  made  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Greek  Government, 
however,  la  concerned  primarily  with  the 
country's  economic  and  financial  plight.  It 
was  urgent  and  required  immediate  action, 
because  Great  Britain,  who  has  been  aiding 
Greece,  has  made  It  clear  that  she  cannot 
extend  further  aid  after  March  SI. 

The  United  Nations  does  not  of  Itself  pos- 
sess funds  for  expenditures  at  this  kind  on 
behalf  of  member  states.  The  Economic  and 
Social  Council  is  an  adviscuy  body  that  rec- 
ommends economic,  financial,  and  social  ac- 
tion to  member  states.  The  International 
Bank,  which  is  Just  now  completing  its  or- 
ganization, is  set  up  prlmarUy  to  make  self- 
llquidating  loans  for  long-term  reconstruc- 
tion purposes.  The  Bank  has  not  as  yet 
made  any  loans  whatever. 

It  may  be  that  at  some  future  time  the 
United  Nations  may  be  organized  and 
equipped  so  as  to  render  emergency  aid  to 
member  states  of  the  kind  now  needed  In 
Greece  and  Turkey.  But,  as  the  President 
said,  the  United  Nations  and  its  related  or- 
ganizations are  not  now  in  position  to  extend 
help  of  the  kind  that  is  required. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  addressing  its  re- 
quest to  the  United  States,  Greece  had  ap- 
proached the  United  Nations.  If  that  body 
had  decided  to  recommend  assistance  It 
would  have  had  eventually  to  turn  primarily 
to  the  United  States  for  funds  and  supplies 
and  technical  assistance.  Much  time  would 
have  been  lost,  even  if  the  United  Nations 
should  agree,  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
If  the  situation  Is  to  be  saved. 

Continued  study  and  consideration  are 
nevertheless  being  given  by  the  Government 
to  ways  and  means  through  which  the  United 
Nations,  as  its  various  orgcns  develc^  strength 
and  resources,  may  assume  responsibilities 
In  Greece  and  Turkey  and  in  other  countries 
finding  themselves  in  a  similar  situation. 
Any  agreements  or  undertakings  entered 
into  with  Greece  or  other  countries  aa  a 
result  of  the  legislation  asked  for  by  the 
President  will  be  duly  notified  to  the  United 
Nations  under  the  terms  of  article  102  of  the 
Charter. 

A  third  question  has  been  raised  In  con- 
nection with  the  President's  policy.  Some 
people  ask  why  the  President  did  not  nego- 
tiate this  question  directly  with  the  major 
powers  concerned.  I  confess  that  I  have 
very  great  difficulty  in  taking  this  question 
seriously.  It  has  lieen  raised  by  responsible 
people,  however,  and  it  requires  an  answer. 

The  answer  Is  the  record.  For  several 
years  the  United  States  has  been  gravely 
concerned  about  the  maintenance  of  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  the  countries 
in  central  and  southern  E'urope.  and  the 
Middle  East.  We  have  negotiated  on  this 
point.  We  have  discussed  it  often  and  at 
great  length  with  the  major  powers.  And 
we  have  delivered  many  protests  in  regard 
to  violations  of  agreements  entered  into.  In 
his  message  to  Congress  the  President  re- 
ferred to  coercion  and  Intimidation,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Yalta  Agreement,  In  Pcdand, 
Rtunania,  and  Bulgaria.    The  President  also 


stated  that  there  had  been  almllar  develop- 
ments In  a  number  of  other  countries. 

If  there  are  any  openings  far  further  ne- 
gotiations that  have  not  be«c  tried,  the  Oov- 
emment  Is  not  aware  of  them.  Our  protests 
and  our  efforts  In  this  direction  have  largely 
proved  Ineffective.  The  time  has  therefore 
come  when  we  must  Implement  negotlatlcms 
with  action  in  order  to  prevent  extension  of 
totalitarianism  to  free  countries.  We  must 
take  action  designed  to  strengthen  Greece 
and  Turkey  to  the  point  where  they  will  not 
be  open  to  Intimidation  and  coercion  of  the 
kind  practiced  on  their  neighlx>rs.  We 
fervently  hope,  however,  that  successful  ne- 
gotiations on  these  subjects  may  take  place 
in  the  future.  And  we  believe  that  the  Pres- 
Idents  policy  will  lay  a  baais  for  greater  fuc- 
cess  In  such  negotiations. 

Let  us  now  ttirn  to  the  arlttctsm  advanced 
by  some  persons  that  the  Government  of 
Greece  to  which  the  United  States  now  pro- 
poses to  give  aid  is  a  corrupt,  antidemocratic 
clique  that  is  opposed  in  Greece  by  the  truly 
democratic  elements.  Tbey  also  say  that  the 
Greek  Government  is  a  royalist  government 
installed  by  the  Brltlah. 

These  criticiBma  are  wltbout  foundation. 
Greece  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  as  are 
Norway,  Holland,  and  England.  A  year  ago 
e-'ections  were  held  for  members  of  the  Greek 
Parliament.  American,  French.  Brltiah,  and 
South  African  election  observers  were  pres- 
ent at  the  invitation  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. The  Greek  Government  also  invited 
the  Soviet  Union  to  send  observers  but  that 
invitation  was  rejected.  These  foreign  ob- 
servers. numb«-ing  about  1.900,  toured  Greece 
from  one  end  to  the  other  during  the  3 
months  preceding  the  election,  and  it  »as 
their  conclusion  that  the  elections  were  rea- 
sonably fair.  The  subsequent  plebiscite  for 
the  King  was  also  observed  by  American  and 
BriUsh  personnel,  and  It  was  their  conclu- 
sion that  the  plebiscite  represented  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  the  Greek  people.  It  Is 
true  that  certain  political  groups  abstained 
from  the  election  but  even  allowing  for  these 
abstentions,  the  Greek  Ooverrunent  without 
doubt  is  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
electorate. 

As  for  the  caliber  of  the  present  Greek 
Government,  President  Truman  has  already 
said  that  we  do  not  coiKlone  everyttxlng  that 
they  have  done  or  will  do.  The  point  la  that 
the  Greek  Government  has  been  demo- 
cratically elected  by  the  Gre^  people,  who 
are  striving  to  maintain  democratic  institu- 
tions and  freedoms.  So  long  aa  this  is  true, 
the  people  of  Greece  can  tmproVe  their  Got- 
emment  and,  in  the  words  of  tae  Greek  note 
to  the  American  Government,  grow  into  a 
"self-respecting  democracy."  I  think  we  all 
know  what  would  happen  If  the  armed  mi- 
nority now  threatening  Greece's  political  and 
economic  stability  were  to  gain  control.  Free 
institutions  and  biaman  freedoois  would  dis- 
appear, and  democratic  progress  would  come 
to  an  abrupt  halt. 

We  do  not  claim  that  all  of  those  forces 
that  are  in  opposition  to  the  present  Greek 
Government  are  Communist.  "Hiere  are 
among  them  many  elements  who  hooestly, 
but  in  our  opinion  mistakenly,  support  the 
Commimist-led  opposition  because  they  do 
not  like  the  present  Greek  Government.  It  Is 
greatly  to  be  hc^wd  that  these  elementa  vttl 
take  advantage  of  the  poliucal  ■iiiiiirtf  ct- 
fertd  by  the  Creek  Government,  and  cooper- 
ate to  make  defnocratlc  Greek  institutiana 


Tbe  choice  today  in  Qreaee  Is  be< 
totalitarianism  and  an  Imperfect 
We  aeek    to  help   an   impsiXeet 
grow  toward  a  more  perfect 
other  course  would  protMbly 
complete  disappearance  of 

Let  us  now  take  a  k>ok  at 
isolationist  argument.    It  is 
country  by  ecrtalD  pcopit  wIk> 
better  but  wtM>, 
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This  arfum«nt  runa  at  follows;  The 
Stat«a  should  not  weaken  Itself  by 
out  OMMMf  to  foreign  countries.    It 
really  msttar  whether  Kurope  and 
Conmuntat.    We  all  know  that  comm 
will  not  produce  automobiles  and  bat 
M  well  as  capitalism.    Ibe  peoples  of  ~ 
and    Asia    will    find    this    out    after 
years      Communism    will    then   recede 
everytbina;  will  be  fine. 

I  do  not  need  to  give  you  the 
thu  preposterous  line.     I  doubt  thst 
are  many  of  you  here  on  the  west  ccaa : 
would  fall  for  it.     Not  long  ago  this 
group  argued  that  we  should  not  help 
Slovakia  or  England  or  China,  that  we 
conserve  our  strength  In  the  American 
•phere.     And  then  came  Pearl  Harbor 

I  can   think  of   no  course  that   woiild 
certainly   lead    to   world   annihilation 
third  world  war  than  that  proposed 
bitter-end  Isolationists. 

The  problem  of  aid   to  Greece  and 
key.  which  the  Presldeht   baa  declared 
volves  the  national  security  of  this 
la  one  which  has  Its  center  more  thar 
miles  from  the  Golden  Gate.     The 
and  hU  advisers  are  convinced   that 
should  fall  to  support  the  free  peo^l 
the  world  there  may  be  a  collapse 
Institutions    and    loss    of    independence 
many  countries,  and  that  the  resultlfig 
talltarlanlsm  could  spread  right  arou 
world   In   a  series  of  chain   reactions 
Important   thing  Is  that  the  well-be 
the  citizens  of  San  Prariclsco  can  be 
ened  by  developments  in  Greece. 

Greece  and  Turkey  may  not  be 
ecuntnes   which    might    eventually 
our  assistance.     But  the  need  of 
Turkey  is  Immediate  and  It  Is 
act  fast  If  the  freedom  an-l  1 
those   countries    are    to    be    preserved 
sum  of  $400,000,000  which  the  Uxpa 
thia  country  are  being  asked  to  provide 
huge  avan.  however,  and  the  citizens 
eountry  will  rightly  want  to  know 
oaoney   Is  to  be   spent.     It   Is   posslbfe 
to  give  some  Idea  of  the  general 
for  which  this  money  will  go.     Later 
ever— during  the  consideration  of  th« 
lem  by  Congress  and  the  country —  ' 
be  presented  a  more  detailed  program 
on  reports  from  all  sources.  Includm 
from  the  American  economic  mission 
went  to  Greece  early  this  year  at  the 
of  the  Greek  Government. 

Economic  and  political 
Greece  will   be  impossible  unless 
Ity  is  restored  to  Greek  villages,  and 
Creek  households.     For  that  reason, 
the  money  made  available  to  Greece 
tised  for  the  reorganization  and 
to  Greek  Army,  to  the  point  that  it 
able  to  restore  and  maintain  the  au 
of    the    Greek    Government 
territory.     With  Internal  order 
coimtry  can  plan  its  economic  and 
future  with  confidence. 

Greece   has   always   been   a   poor 
with   a  very   narrow   margin   of 
The  country  suffered  severe  de8tructl4n 
result    of    invasion    and   occupation 
enemy.     The  hardships  Inflicted  en 
during   the   war  were   as   grievous  ai 
borne  by  any  naUoo.     The  roads 
roads  of  Greece  were  left  practically 
able.    In  a  country  where  only  about 
cent  of  the  soil  U  arable,  crops  coifld 
uiuler  these  conditions  be  cultivated 
a  crop  were  harvested  could  It  be  bro 
market.    Greece,  which  has  always  i 
a  large  part  of  its  food  requirements, 
fail  back  on  her  utterly  insufficient 
r«aourcea.     The  result  has  been 
Impair  the  material  and  human 
the  nation.     Added  to  this  situatior 
has  been  cruel  currency  milatlon.  clvl 
and  menace  from  abroad. 

as  the  picture  Ls.  however, 
for    believing    that    United 
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financial  assistance  to  Greece  may  tide  that 
country  over  while  a  stable  economic  base 
for  orderly  and  representative  government 
is  being  created. 

There  are  certain  recuperative  forces  in 
the  Greek  economy  which  even  now  can  be 
discerned.  For  example,  one  of  the  principal 
Items  in  the  Greek  balance  of  payments  in 
prewar  years  was  the  earnings  of  Greek 
shipping.  About  75  percent  of  Greek  ocean- 
going vessels  were  lost  In  the  war  and  the 
very  Important  coastal  shipping  was  also 
ruined.  Port  and  harbor  facilities  were  de- 
molished. Several  months  ago  the  United 
States  extended  to  Greece  a  credit  of  $30  - 
000  COO  for  the  purchase  of  up  to  70  surplus 
United  States  ships.  The  earnings  of  these 
ships  In  the  future  should  be  of  help  to  the 
Greek  foreign-exchange  position. 

Greece  normally  makes  up  a  large  part  of 
the  deficiency  in  her  balance  of  payments 
from  the  large  eml^ant  remittances  from 
Greeks  who  live  abroad.  Emigrant  remit- 
tances have  now  been  resumed  In  consider- 
able volume.  There  is  also  some  foreign  ex- 
change revenue  to  be  expected  when  tourists 
can  again  visit  Greece  In  numbers. 

We  Intend  to  make  available  to  Greece. 
American  experts  who  know  their  Job  and 
can  advise  the  Greeks  In  fields  such  as  engi- 
neering, transportation,  foreign  trade,  civil- 
service  or7anlzatlcn.  budget  procedure,  agri- 
culture, public  health,  and  taxation.  These 
are  greatly  needed.  For  example,  there  is 
not  now  in  Greece  a  modern  system  of  tax- 
ation which  is  needed  to  establish  a  sound 
means  of  public  finance. 

We  expect  to  help  Greece  tackle  Its  recon- 
struction problem  as  an  Inteffrated  whole. 
Projects  for  transoort.  reclamation,  irriga- 
tion, and  Improved  farming  methods  will  be 
considered  as  Interrelated  parts  of  the  whole 
economy.  We  will  also  advise  on  setting  up 
foreign  trade,  banking  and  curreiKy  con- 
trols which  for  a  period  will  be  rec(uired  to 
avert  the  inflationary  menace  and  to  rebuild 
foreign  trade  on  a  sound  basis. 

The  extension  of  American  technical  ad- 
vice does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  take  over  Greece  and  Turkey  as 
some  f«x^elgn  critics  have  insisted.  We 
simply  want  to  help  them  help  themselves. 
When  our  specific  Job  Is  done  we  hope  to  see 
these  countries  standing  on  their  feet  as 
living  proof  that  democratic  institutions  and 
processes  need  not  be  sacrificed  to  insure  in- 
ternal stability  and  material  prosperity.  Too 
many  people  today  have  come  to  discount 
democratic  solidarity,  to  believe  that  democ- 
racy Is  weak  and  anachronistic,  and  that  it 
has  nothing  to  offer  the  economically  hard- 
pressed  and  sorely  doubting  peoples  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Our  effort  In  Greece  and  Turkey 
should  demonstrate  that  democracies  are  able 
and  willing  to  help  each  other  protect  their 
free  Institutions  and  their  Independence. 
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Tributes  to  tbe  Late  OHyct  Max  Gardner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  j 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  UMSTEAD 

or  NOSTH  CASOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  24,  194Ji 

j 
Mr.  UMSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  told  of  old  that  national  rec- 
ollection is  the  foundation  of  national 
character.  We  quicken  this  recollection 
from  year  to  year  by  the  observance  of 
the  anniversaries  of  those  Americans 
who.  in  their  day  and  generation,  have 
proved  themselves  preeminent  for  their 


abilities  and  patriotism.  From  the  ear- 
liest days  of  the  Republic,  we  have  chosen 
the  day  of  their  birth  to  commemorate 
i-ather  than  the  end  of  their  earthly 
Journey. 

Saturday  of  la.st  week  North  Carolina 
remembered  with  pride  and  gratitude  the 
anniversary  Of  the  birth  of  Oliver  Max 
Gardner.  He  was  born  In  Shelby.  N.  C, 
the  youngest  of  12  children.  65  years 
ago  Saturday.  Some  6  weeks  ego.  the 
country  he  served  with  such  devotion  was 
shocked  and  grieved  by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death  within  a  few  hours  of 
the  time  he  was  to  sail  for  London  to 
enter  upon  his  duties  as  Ambas.sadcr  to 
Great  Britain.  Many  were  the  tributes 
paid  his  memory.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
repeat  them  here  nor  to  add  to  them.  It 
seems  appropriate,  however,  In  the  Sen- 
ate, where  he  wa.s  so  highly  esteemed  by 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  we 
quicken  today  national  recollection  of 
the  heritage  he  has  left  his  countrymen 
by  the  example  to  be  found  in  his  life 
and  work  as  a  private  citizen  and  as  a 
public  servant. 

Prom  the  editorial  tributes  paid  Am- 
bassador Gardner's  memory  from  coast 
to  coast  several  have  been  selected  for 
insertion  in  the  Record  only  because  they 
represent  the  high  and  noble  sentiments 
expressed  in  all.  These  sentiments  also 
found  most  eloquent  expression  in  the  ci- 
tation read  by  Rev.  C.  Leslie  Glenn,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Johns  Church.  Lafayette 
Square,  at  the  memorial  service  held  in 
Washington  Cathedral  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th  of  February  last,  attended  by 
more  than  a  thousand  friends  of  this 
great  and  good  American.  The  citation 
was  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock.  chief 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  long-time  friend  of  the 
ambassador. 

On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hoey] 
and  myself  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendx  of  the  Rec- 
ord the  memorial  citation  and  the  edi- 
torials referred  to,  in  grateful  observance 
of  the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Oliver  Max  Gardner,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  was  born  on  the  22d  of  March 
1882.  and  laid  down  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  country  on  the  6th  day  of  February 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   CrrATlON 

Through  all  the  days  of  his  life  he  followed 
the  light  that  shone  on  the  road  to  Damascus. 

In  its  warmth  and  clarity  be  lived,  and  in 
Its  glory  he  died. 

But  to  him  the  light  did  not  come  sud- 
denly, as  by  revelation. 

He  perceived  it  in  the  hour  he  first  saw  bts 
mother.  To  him  this  light  never  faltered, 
or  paled,  or  grew  cold. 

He  met  the  basic  tests  of  Christianity  that 
were  set  down  by  the  Apostle  Paul  who,  be- 
ing the  most  human  and  self-deprecatory  of 
all  its  missionaries,  was  his  greatest  guide 
and  inspiration  In  matters  temporal  or 
spiritual. 

Reverent  without  Intolerance,  compas- 
sionate without  weakness  or  patronage,  gay 
without  hardness  of  heart,  successful  with- 
out the  loss  of  humility  or  the  sense  of  pity 
for  the  sorrows  of  dally  life,  he  was  a  man, 
a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  public  servant 
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fit  to  stand,  as  he  was  sure  be  would.  In  the 
presence  of  Saul  "who  also  is  called  Paul." 

He  wronged  or  hurt  no  one  whom  he  en- 
countered In  his  gentle  Journey  through 
mortality. 

He  helped  and  comforted  many,  and  none 
who  knew  him  will  cease  to  feel  the  loss  of 
his  passing  while  thst  one.  too,  shall  live. 

Let  his  requiem  be  these  words  of  Paul 
to  his  young  colleague  Timothy.  "I  have 
fought  •  good  fight.  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith." 

IProm  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  DaUy  Star  of 
February  6.  1947 1 

O.    MAX  GASONER 

O.  Max  Gardner  sleeps. 

The  stout  armor  with  which  for  more  than 
40  years  he  carried  the  fight  for  progressive, 
clean,  and  honest  government  is  hung  aside. 
He  died  this  morning  In  New  York  as  he  pre- 
pared to  sail  for  London  to  take  up  his  work 
as  the  American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's. 

The  world  mourns  the  passing  of  a  great 
American. 

The  tributes  to  his  greatness  make  clear.  If 
anyone  ever  questioned  It.  that  he.  like  St. 
Paul,  was  tnily  a  citizen  of  the  world.  In- 
deed, In  his  last  public  statement  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  here  he  viewed  London  today,  like 
Rome  of  Paul's  day,  the  crossroads  through 
which  were  passing  at  this  time  the  currents 
he  hoped  he  might  there  help  fashion  Into 
a  better,  a  saner,  and  a  more  peaceful  world. 
He  died  carrying  the  fight  for  that  Ideal. 

Max  Gardner  walked  with  kings  and  never 
lost  the  common  touch.  When  his  life  slipped 
away  In  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  there  passed  an 
eminent  lawyer,  a  gallant  and  cotirageous 
statesman,  a  philanthropist  who  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  grow  away  from  the  soil  and 
the  people  whence  he  sprang.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, Is  it  not.  as  soon  as  the  radio  flashed 
word  of  Governor  Gardner's  death  the  local 
telephone  system  broke  down  time  and  time 
again  tmder  the  overload  of  calls  as  his 
friends  and  neighbors  sought  to  express  to 
each  other  their  shock,  their  sorrow,  and 
their  love  for  the  man  whom  death  had  taken 
into  its  arms  at  the  height  of  his  career. 

Max  Gardner  was  so  much  of  and  in  the 
city  of  Shelby  and  county  of  Cleveland  that 
he  was  at  once  our  Ambasssdor  and  guide. 
He  was  a  worker  and  a  planner  with  a  gift 
for  friendship:  He  was  democratic  in  the 
finest  meaning  of  that  word;  his  death  robs 
us  of  •  man  with  a  passion  for  his  com- 
munity as  well  as  his  State  and  his  Nation. 
His  greatest  love  of  recent  years  was  for 
Gardner- Webb  College,  to  which  he  had  given 
generotisly  of  his  money,  his  time,  and  his 
interest:  fiu-ther  Indication  of  his  devotion 
for  his  home  community. 

It  is  Improbable  that  Governor  Gardner's 
type  can  be  repeated  among  the  leaders  of  a 
newer  generation,  but  his  essential  qualities 
of  friendship,  personal  charm,  and  profound 
Integrity  will  alwaj's  be  hallmarks  of  great- 
neas. 

So  long.  Max!  God  rest  your  great  and 
kindly  soul! 

(From  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
of  February  7.  19471 

LIKZ  NIOBC,  ALL  1TABS 

Yesterday  the  News  and  Observer  printed, 
from  the  pen  of  Drew  Pearson,  an  unusually 
fine  tribute  to  O.  Max  Gardner  on  the  eve 
of  his  d^Mrture  to  enter  upon  his  duties  in 
London  as  American  Ambassador  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's.  That  true  appraisement  of  a 
golden -hearted  statesman  warmed  the  hearts 
of  all  North  Carolinians. 

Today  the  SUte  sorrows— "like  Nlobe,  all 
tears" — at  the  sad  news  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Ambassador  Gardner  in  New  York  as  he 


was  preparing  to  sail  to  enter  upon  the  great 
office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  And 
not  only  does  the  death  of  Mr.  Gardner 
carry  grief  In  North  Carolina,  but  will  give 
sorrow  to  hosts  of  friends  and  admirers  in 
Washington,  to  his  whole  country,  and  also 
to  the  British  people  who  had  hailed  his  ap- 
pointment with  much  satisfaction. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Gardner  Is  a  proud  rec- 
ord of  succesK  and  leadership  in  all  the  posi- 
tions to  which  he  was  called  by  his  country- 
men. Nstlve  of  Shelby,  he  spent  his  college 
days  In  Raleigh  as  a  student  In  State  Col- 
lege where  he  became  a  leader  in  his  studies 
and  on  the  athletic  field  and  afterward  as 
Instructor.  As  young  Democratic  leader  In 
his  home  county  he  early  showed  wisdom 
In  politics  and  in  statesmanship  in  his  com- 
munity which  vsras  later  evidenced  In  larger 
fields  as  State  senator.  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Governor,  trusted  adviser  to  President 
Roosevelt  in  important  war  policies,  serving 
as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  a  most  useful 
trustee  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
founder  of  the  Gardner-Webb  College  which 
he  endowed.  Mr.  Gardner  was  a  wise  coun- 
selor In  the  State  and  National  councils  of 
his  party,  having  served  as  member  of  the 
National  Democratic  Committee.  He  was  a 
bom  diplomat  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
^ord  and  his  countrymen  looked  forward 
with  confidence  to  distinguished  service  by 
him  as  Ambassador  to  Great  BrlUin. 

Well  in  advance  of  the  1944  primary  Mr. 
Gardner,  at  the  behest  of  many  friends  and 
In  pursuance  of  a  laudable  ambition,  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  practically  as- 
sured of  election  when,  to  the  regret  of  his 
friends  and  the  surprise  of  his  State,  he  an- 
nounced that  on  the  advice  of  his  physician 
he  would  not  make  the  race.  He  had  been 
informed  that  his  heart  could  not  bear  the 
strain  of  a  campaign.  His  sudden  death 
yesterday  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  departure 
for  London  shows  that  the  diagnosis  was 
correct. 

Prom  the  days  of  his  youth  Mr.  Gardner's 
ambition  was  to  be  Governor,  and  he  almost 
achieved  that  ambition  when  only  39  years 
old.  being  defeated  In  1920  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin. Eight  years  later  he  had  so  consoli- 
dated his  position  that  he  became  the  only 
Democratic  candidate  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated without  opposition  since  the  passage 
of  the  primary  law  In  1915. 

His  record  as  Governor  shows  he  was  a 
progressive  and  constructive  chief  executive. 
He  enterprised  and  carried  through  impor- 
tant plans,  among  them  the  adoption  of  the 
Australian  ballot,  the  consolidation  of  the 
three  higher  State  Institutions  of  learning 
Into  the  greater  university,  and  give  imoe- 
tus  to  his  "Live  at  Home"  program  and  other 
measures  which  advanced  the  State. 

The  recent  appointment  of  Governor 
Gardner  as  Ambassador  met  with  an  even 
greater  degree  of  acclamation.  Not  only 
was  the  nomination  approved  warmly  by 
members  of  his  own  party,  but  only  last 
week  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  wit- 
nessed an  extraordinary  scene  when  Repub- 
lican Senators  vied  with  Democrats  In  prais- 
ing the  appointee  to  what  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  most  sought-after  diplomatic 
post  in  the  American  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  Gardner  will  go  down  In  history  as  one 
of  the  ablest,  most  constructive  and  pro- 
gressive chief  executives  in  the  htetory  of 
North  Carolina  and  as  a  national  leader  of 
wlsdcMn  and  statesmanship. 

North  Carolina  is  In  mourning  for  Its 
most  distinguished  and  beloved  son. 

[From  the  Henderson  (N.  C.)  Dolly  Oi^wtch 
of  February  8.  19471 

O.  MAX  CABOMZB 

Sudden  death  of  Ambassador  O.  Max  OanJ- 
msr  on  Thursday  In  K«w  York  was  a  distinct 


shock  to  tens  of  thousands  of  his  friends  in 
this  State  particularly,  as  over  the  country 
generally.  He  had  accepted  his  appointment 
from  President  Truman  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  with  gratitude,  high  enthu- 
siasm, and  with  a  yearning  to  render  his 
State  and  Nation  the  most  outstanding  serv- 
ice possible.  His  nomination  was  given 
unanimous  approval  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  was  great  satisfac- 
tion and  endorsement  in  Government  circles 
and  elsewhere  generally  over  the  selection. 

North  Carolinians,  who  knew  this  native 
son  better  perhaps  than  any  other  section 
of  the  country  knew  him.  had  looked  forward 
to  the  former  Governor  setting  something  of 
a  pace  in  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's  diplo- 
matic affairs  In  London.  They  bad  every 
reason  to  expect  such  a  career  abroad  for 
their  fellow  citizen.    Then  death  Intervened. 

The  people  of  this  State  did  not  withhold 
their  flowers,  their  esteem,  their  kind  words, 
and  their  confidence  until  their  statesman 
had  gone.  Affections  were  expressed  and 
were  known  to  him.  But  sudden  death 
brings  so  much  of  the  past  to  mind,  and  In 
the  tho\]ght^-and  grief— It  wells  up  to  the 
stirface. 

Gardner  had  made  tremendotis  success 
in  a  business  way  and  had  climbed  high  In 
his  State  and  In  affairs  of  the  Nation.  Not 
too  many  North  Carollnlatu  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  ranking  diplomatic  poets  abroad. 
Walter  Hines  Page  was  Presideni  WUsoo's 
Ambassador  to  the  Ooiut  of  8t.  James's  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War  and  Joseph  us  Dan- 
iels, Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  era, 
was  Ambassador  to  Mexico  under  the  late 
President  Roosevelt.  There  Is  every  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  Max  Gardner  would 
have  added  new  luster  to  the  record  of 
achievements  of  these  distinguished  Tar 
Heels  In  the  Foreign  Service,  and  thst  be 
would  have  ranked  with  the  most  outstand- 
ing envoys  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
this  station  of  duty  and  responsibility,  long 
rated  as  the  No.  1  diplomatic  spot  In  the 
world  outside  Washington. 


Citizen    of 


(From    the    Asheville    (N.    C.) 
February  8, 1947  J 
OFTiMisT  ur  covEunoarr 

Mas  Gardner  was  an  independent  thinker. 
In  thinking  for  himself,  he  arrived  at  an 
economic  philosophy  which  steered  a  middle 
course  between  clashing  ideas.  It  to  said, 
for  Instance,  that  he  regarded  ttoe  late  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  as  not  quite  'liberal"  enough 
in  19S2  Yet  he  differed  with  extremtets  In 
the  subsequent  New  Deal.  On  a  visit  to 
Shelby  last  August  while  still  Under  Sie- 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  he  spoke  of  the  fu- 
ture of  America  in  ttese  terms: 

"The  war  has  seen  sn  enormous  — p^^^rfim 
of  our  national  economy.  Surprtetngly. 
many  observers  appear  to  regard  this  growth 
as  short  lived.  They  view  our  warttme  po- 
tential as  something  quite  apart  from  oxir 
peacetime  potential.  In  tlie  process  of  get- 
ting back  to  normal  they  anticipate  a  radi- 
cal shrinkage — as  much  as  a  quarter  or  a 
third — In  the  volume  of  our  national  ir- 
come.  They  f aU  to  see  that  we  have  rcacX>ed 
a  new  and  hl^»er  plateau  of  prodocttvc  ca- 
pacity and  that  descending  natkaial  te- 
come  Implies  depressed  levels  at  protfQetfcm 
and  employment,  and  lower  living  stand sn» 
They  fail  to  see  thst  tiie  i^tean  or  tbe 
fntles  has  risen  above  the  peaks  at  tike 
tiilrtles." 

This  was  a  bold  prognoatieatkn  for  an 
otBdal   of   the  Dnlted  States  Tiiimui|.    It 
was  made  at  a  time  wben  most   _ 
economists  were  predicting  a  cyde  ct 
and  bust."    It  Is  perhaps  a  that  to  Mr. 
nflr%  own  thinking  as  a  libcnu- 
tlve"  (as  be  classified  htmacif  i 
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In  a  balanced  budget  and  the 
of  the  character,  credit,  and  currency 
United  Sutea."    Tet  be  was  convinced 
critics  of  Oovemment  should  play  more 
a  negative  role  in  the  vast  democratic 
«n.    "The  best  Insurance  against  cond 
r^ulrlng  the  Oovemment  to  step 
said  at  Shelby,  "is  to  maintain  the 
private  income  to  Individuals  through 
tinned  high  levels  of  wages  and  salarie  t 
reasonable   profits.     Purchasing  power 
maintained  is  the  key  to  a  sound  and 
percus  economy." 

These  are  rather  obvious  statement  > 
their  importance,  and  even  their  meaning 
Is  sometimes  obscured  by  thundering 
In  the  economic  forum.     Max  Oardnei 
above  all.  an  optimist.     It  would  not 
prising  to  see  his  theories  substantial^ 
the  test  of  time. 
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(Prom    the    Atlanta    (Ga.)    Ck>nstttutl^n 
February  7.  1947 1 

O.    MAX    GAXONEK 


The   death   yesterday   of   O.   Max   G 
deprived  the  Nation  of  a  great  political 
and  a  true  liberal.    Mr.  Gardner  was  re 
embark  on  the  crowning  achievement 
career  when  death  struck.     His 
tact  and  Infinite  understanding  were 
relied  on  by  President  Tiruman  and 
of  State  Marshall  to  give  the  United 
able    representaUon    to    the    Court 
James's.    Mr.  Gardner  was  only  recently 
firmed  without  dissent  by  the  Senate 
post  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

Although  he  had  lived  in  Washington 
expiration  of  his  term  as  Governor  of 
Carolina   in   1933.  Ambassador  Gardne 
called  Shelby.  N.  C,  "home"  and  mad 
point    to    visit    his    home    town    ever 
weeks.    Ho  was  a  personal  friend  of  t 
Preeiderc   Roosevelt   and   after   establ 
law  ofPces  in  Washington  declined 
proffered   appointments  until   Mr. 
pen'uaded  him  to  accept  tht»  unpaid 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  War 
sation  and  Reconversion.    President 
last  year  prevailed  on  him  to  become 
•scretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  poet  he 
til  his  appointment  as  Ambassador  to 
Britain. 

Mr.   Gardner   was   independently 
He    earned    his    money    himself,    re: 
making  a  million  dollars  or  more  In 
tile  biisineas.    But  his  wealth  only 
enable  him  to  broaden  his  scope  of 
to  his  State  and  Nation.    His  political 
ophy  was  liberal  in  the  true  meaning 
word. 

President   Truman    voiced    the 
of  the  Nation  when  he  said  he  was  ' 
grieved  and  shocked"  at  Mr.  Gardner's 
"I  have  lost  a  loyal  and  devoted  friend 
Truman  Is  reported  saying,  "and  the 
has  lost  a  great  American." 
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Mr.  Gardner  had  a  disttnguishsd 
North  Carolina  t>efore  he  ever  came  to 
Ington.  But  the  nature  of  bis  brief 
ence  in  the  Federal  service  offers 
planation  of  his  value  and  standing 
citizen  and  public  servant.  James  F. 
persuaded  him  to  become  chairman 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Office  of  War  Mottliaa 
tlon  and  Reconversion  and  he  was  re'  alned 
there  by  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  who  suet  i>eded 
Mr.  Byrnes.  When  Mr.  Vinson  went  10  the 
Treasury  he  took  Mr.  Gardner  with  fa  im  as 
Under  Secretary  and  when  Mr.  SnyVh  r 
came  Secretary  Mr.  Gardner  waa  persuai  led 
remain,  ac*lnst  his  personal  inclinati  :m 
return  to  his  own  substantial  privat  e 
ivactlce.  These  men  regarded  him 
for  his  puaswslnn  of  some  of  those  tklents 
itloneit  with  soeh  genuine  feeling  j  ester- 
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day  by  President  Truman — his  kindness, 
courtesy,  an  urbane  understanding  of  human 
relationships  and  a  capacity  for  hard,  effec- 
tive work.  They  leaned  on  his  judgment  and 
his  Integrity  In  matters  of  policy  as  well  as 
administration.  Such  qualities  would  have 
gone  far  In  helping  him  to  realize  the  hopes 
that  the  President  had  pinned  on  his  service 
as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and  it  is  a 
curious  fate  that  intervened  so  dramatically, 
on  the  day  he  was  to  sail  for  London.  He 
has  left  a  great  many  warm  friends  in  Wash- 
ington who  respected  and  loved  him  for  his 
character,  molded  by  the  early  environment 
of  a  fine  family  and  developed  through 
self-dependence  throughout  his  whole  life. 
Not  the  least  of  his  success  was  bis  ability 
to  inspire  confidence  with  affection  wherever 
he  went. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  7, 
19471 


OLIVCX  MAX  GARDNER 

Oliver  Max  Gardner's  nomination  in  De- 
cember to  be  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
was  received  with  the  warmest  approval  by 
everyone  who  knew  anything  about  this 
modest,  friendly,  and  able  man.  Mr.  Gardner 
had  proven  himself  as  a  liberal-minded  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  wartime  chairman 
of  OWMR's  advisory  board  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  As  this  newspaper 
said  of  him  on  this  page  after  his  nomina- 
tion, he  was  "a  good  man  at  finances  and  a 
convinced  and  persuasive  advocate  of  our 
economic  system.  "  No  one  could  have  been 
better  fitted  to  explain  the  United  States  to 
the  British.  The  Senate  showed  its  gcod 
Judgment  by  a  prompt  confirmation,  as  soon 
as  the  flurry  attending  the  opening  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  was  over. 

Now.  as  the  steamship  which  was  to  have 
taken  him  to  his  post  is  on  the  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Gardner  lies  dead.  He  can- 
not know  the  Irony  of  this  untimely  taking- 
off.  The  rest  of  us  can.  He  had  much  to 
give,  and  now  he  cannot  give  It.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  served 
his  fellows  faithfully  and  well  so  long  as  the 
strength  was  In  him.  President  Truman 
will  have  to  mi>ke  a  wide  canvass  before  he 
finds  a  man  as  well  suited  for  the  St.  James 
appointment  as  Oliver  Max  Gardner. 


Forfed  To  OotliTe  the  Swatdta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recom),  I  include  herewith  a  fine  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  Le  Clerian.  student  publication  of 
Le  Clerc  College.  Belleville.  111.: 

roacED  TO  ot;Tuvs  thk  swastika 

Hearing  the  voice  that  defied  HitJa,  was 
the  privilege  of  a  limited  ntunber  of  Le  Cler- 
ians,  Simday,  February  23. 

"It  is  a  fatal  error  to  believe  that  the  state 
Is  the  highest  exp»resslon  of  divinity.  War 
and  hate,  and  not  charity  and  love,  prevail 
In  the  world  today,  but  the  world  must  re- 
member that  it  must  achieve  this  love,  which 
excludes  no  one  and  encompasses  all  hu- 
manity." 

In  the  very  heart  of  nazlsm.  In  Berlin  Itself, 
a  voice  was  heard  proclaiming  Christ's  lessons 
of  Justice  and  lore.  One  marvels  that  arms 
were  raised  to  cheer  the  orator.  One  would 
rather  expect  the  long  arm  of  the  Maal  regime 


to  have  smothered  that  voice  before  It  drew 
another  breath,  but  Conrad  Cardinal  von 
Preysing  continued  his  defense  of  religious 
freedom  and  lives  to  tell  the  tale. 

Conrad  Count  von  Preysing  is  a  member 
of  an  ancient  Bavarian  family  of  the  twelfth 
century  which  belongs  to  the  Royal  House  of 
Bavaria.  He  became  an  attorney,  and  during 
his  diplomatic  career,  met  and  became  a  close 
friend  of  Pope  Pitis  XII.  In  1908  he  aban- 
doned his  work  and  4  years  later  was  ordained 
for  the  holy  priesthood. 

In  1935  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Berlin  and 
became  outstanding  for  his  actions  in  de- 
fense of  Christian  principles*  In  his  Christ- 
mas pastoral  letter  of  1943  the  bishop  strong- 
ly condemned  the  prevailing  mode  of  thought 
and  appealed  for  a  change  to  the  principles 
of  Justice  and  right. 

Hitler  Is  dead,  but  the  voice  of  Cardinal 
von  Preysing  has  reached  even  to  American 
shores,  has  echoed  in  our  midst,  while  the 
thunders  of  "Hell  Hitler"  are  stilled  Into 
oblivion. 


Portal-to-Portal  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  the  following  editorial  taken  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  March 
23,  1947: 

PORTAL-TO-PORTAL   BILL 

The  bill  passed  a  few  weelcs  ago  by  the 
House,  as  well  as  the  bill  pa.ssed  Friday  oy 
the  Senate,  bans  all  past  portal-to-portal  pay 
claims  unless  the  employer  has  been  required 
by  custom  or  practice,  or  by  express  agree- 
ment or  contract,  to  make  such  payments. 
Both  bill.s  have  been  attacked  on  the  grovind 
that  these  provisions  are  much  too  sweeping. 
For  they  would  not  only  outlaw  portal-to- 
portal-pay  claims  but  admittedly  eliminate 
other  claims  for  back  pay  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act — claims  that  the  Wage- 
Hour  Administrator  has  held  to  be  compensa- 
ble. A  spokesman  for  the  Senate  bill  ad- 
mitted that  Inequities  would  result  from  the 
method  followed.  But  he  concluded  that  the 
public  Interest  in  outlawry  of  these  back-pay 
claims  was  a  paramount  consideration,  and 
that  any  bill  that  could  be  written  would  be 
inequitable  to  some  extent. 

The  remedy  is.  as  we  stated  In  discussing 
the  Gwynne  bill,  a  crude  one.  But  Congress 
is  confronted  by  an  emergency  that  necessi- 
Utes  prompt  and  drastic  action.  For  the 
huge  and  unexpected  retroactive  liabilities 
represented  by' back-pay  claims  threaten  the 
solvency  of  many  employers  and  might  result 
In  drastic  curtailment  of  Industrial  opera- 
tions along  with  declining  employment  and 
wage  reductions.  The  gravity  of  the  emer- 
gency, therefore,  seems  to  us  to  Justify  the 
methods  adopted  In  disposing  of  past  claims. 

The  real  difficulties  begin  when  attempts 
are  made  to  deal  with  future  pay  claims  of 
this  typ^  Undoubtedly  legislative  action  of 
some  sort  is  needed  to  prevent  continued 
wrangling.  But  In  endeavoring  to  deal  with 
this  aspect  of  the  problem,  both  the  House 
and  SMiate  bills  are  open  to  severe  criticism. 
The  record  of  the  Senate  debate  would  make 
a  thick  volume.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss 
here  In  any  detail  the  merlta  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  But  we  thhik  that  the 
opponents  of  the  bills  have  proved  their 
mam  point — that  those  measures  wooM 
tend  to  break  down  safegvards  estafoitshed 
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by  the  Paj-  Labor  Standards  Act.  the  Walsh - 
Healey  Act  covering  Government  contracts, 
and  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  affecting  Govern- 
ment construction. 

Under  the  House  bill  all  future  portal-to- 
pcrtal  claims  would  be  barred  unless  vali- 
dated by  custom  or  express  agreement.  .  Un- 
der the  83nate  bill,  only  preliminary  and 
po5tllmlnary  activities  would  be  noneom- 
pensable,  unless  custom  or  contract  called  for 
payment.  The  S?nate'8  attempt  to  distin- 
guish between  noncompensable  activities 
and  principal  activities  carried  on  during  the 
workday  raises  innumerable  questions  of 
definition,  to  which  answers  are  not  forth- 
coming. Indeed,  It  is  charged  with  good 
reason  that  It  would  lead  to  a  flood  of  litlra- 
tlon  and  make  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
a  haven  for  unemployed  attorneys.  Other 
objections  to  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
grow  out  of  provisions  to  exempt  employers 
from  payment  of  damages  in  suits  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  when  they  have 
acted  in  good  faith  and  In  reliance  upon 
administrative  regulations.  Critics  maintain 
that  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  prove 
bad  faith  and  that  such  provisions  would, 
therefore,  encourage  widespread  evasion  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  especially  In  dealings  with  unorganised 
labor. 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  is  danger 
that  the  conference  bill  will  Invite  a  Presi- 
dential veto  on  the  ground  that  It  weakens 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  We  think  that 
Congress  would  have  been  well  advised  to 
restrict  legislative  relief  to  back  portal -to- 
portal  pay  claims,  leaving  future  claims  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Wege  and  Hour  Admin- 
istrator.  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  takes  the 
right  slant  on  the  problem  when  he  says: 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  If  the  Congress 
should  grant  the  rule-making  power  to  the 
Administrator,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
guidance  of  Congress  and  subject  to  court 
review,  there  would  be  no  need  whatever  for 
such  legislation  as  is  proposed  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  with  regard  to  claims  for  future 
liability  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act." 


The  Bypassiiif  of  UN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  Nrw  JERsrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  column 
by  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  of  Sat- 
urday. March  22.  entitled  "The  Bypassing 
of  UN."  As  Mr.  Lippmann  points  out, 
the  issue  is  not  whether  we  should  "pass 
the  buck"  to  the  UN  in  the  Greek- 
Turkish  crisis,  nor  Is  it  whether  or  not. 
as  some  have  suggfested.  we  should  call 
the  United  Nations  Organization  the 
scapegoat.  The  simple  question,  as  I 
see  it.  is  whether  we  should  take  the 
vitally  important  step  that  is  being  pro- 
posed unilaterally,  by  ourselves  alone,  or 
whether  we  should  take  the  step  with 
the  cooperation  and  full  knowledge  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  and  with 
the  clear  assurance  to  the  UN  that  we 
are  looking  upon  the  matter  as  one  which 
affects  the  collective  security  of  the  entire 
world.  / 


We  should  not  set  the  precedent  of  try- 
ing to  deal  with  these  matters  uni- 
laterally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TO0.^T    AWD    TOMOEUtOW 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

THE    BTPASSING    OF    CN 

The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Acheson  for  the 
bypassing  of  UN  is  that  there  Is  an  emer- 
gency in  Greece  and  Turkey  and  that  "the 
United  Nations  and  Its  related  organizations 
are  not  now  in  position  to  extend  help  of 
the  kind  that  Is  required." 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  emergency 
which  the  UN  is  not  now  equipped  to  deal 
with.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  must 
deal  with  It.  But  these  are  not  reasons  for 
bypassing  the  UN. 

They  are  reasons  why  It  Is  our  special  duty 
and  deeply  to  our  interest  to  make  it  plain 
to  the  United  Nations  why  In  our  Judgment 
there  Is  an  emergency  requiring  us  to  act 
unilaterally.  For  the  charter  was  adopted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  nations 
from  acting  imtlaterally  and  on  their  own 
Judgment  in  matters  which  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  other  nations.  Precisely  because  we 
feel  that  the  emergency  is  such  that  we  must 
make  an  exception  to  this  rule,  we  should  be 
seeking  the  opportunity  to  recogtiize  the 
mora]  authority  of  the  UN.  lest  the  excep- 
tional case  establish  a  precedent  which  wUl 
then  be  the  rule. 

If  the  pattern  of  our  conduct  In  this  affair 
becomes  a  precedent,  we  shall  have  cut  a 
hole  in  the  Charter  which  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  repair.  The  President  has  told 
us,  quite  rightly,  that  "the  seeds  of  totali- 
tarian regimes  are  nurtured  by  misery  and 
want.  They  spread  and  grow  In  the  evil 
sotl  of  poverty  and  strife."  Suppose  we  can- 
not all  around  the  world  relieve  quickly 
enough  the  misery  and  the  want.  Suppose 
that  in  Greece  later,  or  In  some  other 
wracked  and  hungry  land,  there  comes  into 
power  by  elections  like  those  In  Greece  a 
government  of  the  e.rtreme  Lefts,  dominated 
by  the  Communists.  That  could  happen. 
It  could  happen  elsewhere  In  Europe,  in 
Asia,  or  even  in  an  American  republic. 

What  happens  then  if  that  government 
calls  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  aid,  asks 
It  to  equip  and  train  its  army,  to  supervise 
its  budget,  to  plan  and  direct  its  economy? 
What  under  the  "Truman  doctrine"  do  we 
do  if  the  Soviet  government  says  there  Is 
an  emergency,  that  It  has  been  invited  to 
Intervene,  that  the  UN  is  not  In  position  to 
extend  the  kind  of  help  required? 

Until  March  12  we  would  have  been  able  to 
do  what  we  did  in  Iran  last  year.  We  would 
have  been  able  to  raise  the  issue  In  the  Secur- 
ity Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  and  to 
demand  an  accounting,  and  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  situation  the  collective  opinion  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  UN  was  not  any 
better  equipped  to  act  In  Iran  than  It  is  in 
Greece.  But  It  was  equipped  to  bring  great 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Soviet  Union's  desire 
to  Judge  for  itself  whether  there  was  an  emer- 
gency which  demanded  imilateral  action. 

That  is  what  the  "Truman  doctrine."  as  It 
Is  being  presented  to  the  world,  will  destroy 
if  we  persist  In  setting  this  precedent. 

And  it  Is  so  unnecessary.  "Time  Is  of  the 
essence,"  said  Mr.  Acheson.  But  no  time  will 
be  lost  in  extending  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
the  assistance  which  almost  all  of  us  agree 
should  be  given,  if  we  choose  to  recognise 
the  Interest  of  the  UN. 

It  would  not  take  as  long  to  conform  to 
the  principles  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations  as  it  will  take  to  conform  to  the 
constitutional  processes  of  the  United  States. 
If  there  is  time  for  Mr.  Acheson  to  Inform 
Congress,  there  is  time  for  Mr.  Austin  to  In- 
form the  United  Natknia. 


But  It  Is  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  UN 

that  we  should  avoid  this  shattering  prece- 
dent. It  is  also  for  the  sake  of  our  own  action 
in  Greece. 

The  official  picture  of  what  we  are  getting 
into  in  Greece  has  been  softened  and  sim- 
plified. The  emphasis  has  been  put  on  the 
need  of  the  Greeks,  the  dire  results  of  not 
helping  them,  and  the  benevolent  and  in- 
nocuous character  of  our  assistance.  This 
picture  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  full 
realization  that  we  are  Intervening  In  a  civil 
war.  that  we  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
Greek  Army,  not  only  Its  training  and  equip- 
ment but  Its  strategy  and  tactics,  that  since 
our  financial  assistance  Is  measured  to  bal- 
ance the  Greek  budget,  we  rh^l!  become  re- 
sponsible fCMT  the  whole  operation  of  tha 
Gre^k  Govenunent. 

New  the  Government  of  Greece  has  been  a 
European  problem  ever  since  the  country 
was  liberated  frcm  Turkey  in  If 29  by  the 
combined  Intervention  of  Britain,  Prance, 
and  Russia  Never  for  long  has  Greece  not 
been  an  international  problem,  and  while 
we  may  be  able  to  succeed  where  so  many 
others  have  failed,  it  is,  I  beUeve,  extremely 
unwise  on  our  part  to  accept  the  sole  respon- 
sibility. The  British  Government,  wh  ch  lias 
dealt  with  Greek  affairs  for  over  a  century, 
has  failed  and  has  suffered  great  moral 
injury. 

If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  seek  to  spread 
the  moral  rick,  not  to  assume  the  whole  of 
It.  as  we  are  now  doing.  We  shall  proceed 
by  consultation  with  those  of  our  allies  who 
share  our  ptirposes.  and  by  a  scrupulous  ad- 
herence to  the  rulep  we  have  made  with  those 
of  our  allies  who  may  not  share  cur  purposes. 

Pot  if  we  cannot  get  the  agreement  of  the 
Russians  to  what  we  propose  to  do,  we  can 
still  do  It.  using  our  own  veto  to  block  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  block  It. 

But  m  seeking  agreement  and  pracUdng 
consulutlon,  we  ahall  not  be  taking  a  posi- 
tion which,  because  it  Is  unilateral,  combines 
the  worst  features  of  Isolationism  and  of 
interventlonism. 


FinlaDd's  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or  MiCHiCAir 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRfi^DTTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24.  19i7 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  statement  signed  by 
patriotic  American  citizens  of  Finnish 
extraction,  some  of  whom  reside  in  my 
congressional  district.  The  statement 
which  follows  is  entitled  "Finland's 
Peace": 

mrLAXD'S    PBACS 

On  this  day  7  years  ago,  the  13th  of  March 
1940,  FinUnd  signed  In  Moscow  the  peace 
treaty  ending  the  winter  war.  This  peace 
was  only  a  truce.    The  10th  of  February  tMe 

year,  in  Paris,  the  final  peaee  w«s  stgned 

a  treaty  still  harder  for  nelaad  t'lan  tbe 
hard  peace  of  1940.  At  thla  eMilwi—ii  the 
undersigned  grotips  and  orpntaBtkaac.  rc|3e- 
sentlng  the  overwhelming  majority  at  AMmeri- 
cans  of  Finnish  descent,  want  to  ezpraas  tlMir 
sorrow  and  their  &eep  anxiety  over  tbe  da^ 
tiny  of  the  cotmtry  at  their  ancestcts. 

Independent  Finland  was  always  a  ttwr- 


II 


ouglily  democratic  Republic 
tution   very  similar  to  the  O 
our  beloved  United  States.    Tbe 
the  rights  of  every  cicaen  were 
our  American  BUI  ct  BfCbt&,    Att 
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women  bad  the  same  civic  rights,  lir^ipec 
tlve  of  race  and  creed. 

Finland's   foreign    policy   was   strict 
trality.    Fulfilling  all  her  international 
gallons  up  to  the  last  letter.  Finland  w 
to   hve   in   peace   and   cooperation   wttki 
other  countries,  particularly  with  her 
neighbor    In    the    east,    the    Soviet 
When  Hitler  In  the  spring  of  1939  olTerefl 
states  around  the  Baltic  Sea 
pactf.  Finland  declined  the  offer  in 
avo.d  even  the  shadow  of  being  under 
man  influence. 

In  spite  of  her  wish  to  live  In  peace 
land    was    forced    to   fight    In    self -de 
After  the  partltlcm  of  Poland  between 
auuijr  and  Russia,  at  that  time  close  fr|ends 
•nd    after    Russia    had    brought    the 
states  under  her  domination,  she  at 
Finland  lau  in  autumn  1938. 

^ThsJ^ague  of  Nations  expelled  Russi 
President  Roosertlt  branded  the  attack 
PlnUnd  a  wanton  aggression:  world  odlnion 
and  particularly  public  opinion  In  Ar  >sr 
WM  with  Finland.  But  Finland  had  tc 
•loo*,  and  flusUy  was  forced  to  slg 
MoMOW  peace.  Murch  13.  1940. 

In   Um  fateful   Rummrr  cif   1941 
■fKln  opMMd  boatllltlea  agalnHt  Ptnin 
•pits  of  ths  bombing  of  Finnish  shipii 
Dish  cities,  and  unturtiAsd  places,  the  F 
Oovsrnmtnt  In  circular  Information 
legations  abroad  declared  their  intent 
rWBftta  MUtral.    But  when  the  Rusalan 
%Uf  Mtleilt  turned  into  an  nll-out 
tbirt   vas  no  cholcs.     Then  and  only 
Um   Finnish    OoTsrnment    and    Parli 
unanimously,  and  with  the  support 
pcopls.  dectdsd  to  tsks  up  arms  snd  to 
lbs  country. 

Ths  Finns  fought  their  separntc 
their  liberty  and  tndei)endenre  and 
Intsgrlty  of  their  homeland     Every  tixt 
fsv*  his  life  for  his  country — It  is  as 
United   Slates  of  America  had   lost   1 
war  about  3.000.000  men.    That  was  Fin 
bloody  sacrlf.ce  for  the  sake  of  the  "fdui 
doma  '  and  ths  high  principles  of  ths  Atlantlo 
Charter. 

Finland  never  wantsd  war.    Her 
»  righteous  fight:    but   In  spite  of 
b«s  bt«n  punished.    Through  the  arnfistlcs 
In  Stptttnbtr  1944  and  still  more  th 
the   definite   peace   treaty   signed    in 
Febrtiary    10th    this    year.   Finland 
Russia  ta  percent  of  bar  ttrrltory.  Implying 
»  loss  of  15  percent  of  her  economic  caqiclty 

One-eighth     of     the     population 
homeless.      They    preferred    to    leave 
centuries-old    homesteads    and    to    m 
into  what  was  left  of  Finland  rather 
to   become  Soviet   citizens — a   plebtscl 
Itself.     A  more  striking  proof  could  n 
given    that    this    transfer    of    territory 
against  the  lofty  principles  of  article 
the  Atlantic  Charter.     The  Finnish  Arfny 
reduced  to  practically  nothing  and   p 
and  Soviet  Russia  has  now  a  military 
only  10  miles  from  the  Finnish  capita 
the  Soviet  troops  are  allowed  to  use  th< 
nlsb  railways  to  reach  this  place.     Fui  t 
more  Finland  has  to  pay  in  goods  a  hu| 
demntty.  nominally  9300.000.000.  but 
about    the    double    of    that    amount, 
finally  the  peace  throws  the  door  wide 
for   Soviet    interference   in   Finnish 
through  the  stipulation  that  forbids 
gaalBstlons  and  all  activities  which 
Viet   Union   might   consider   hostile 
itamccracy. 

These  are  only  the  most  striking 
of  the  treaty.  It  is  futile  to  conceal 
Independence  of  Finland  has  become 
time  being,  only  nominal,  not  real.  an<j 
Finland  Uvm  under  a  terrible  plight 
has  l)een  dene  to  Finland.  The  fact 
stated.  'No  whitewash  or  window 
cen  alter  It. 

The  Finna  will  fulfill  their  obligation^ 
der  the  treaty  certainly  to  the 
their  poeslbUity.    We  feel  convinced 
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spite  of  all  their  difficulties  and  sufferings. 
they  win  not  give  up  their  noble  traditions 
end  old  inherited  ideals  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

We  American  citizens  of  Finnish  extrac- 
tion who  are  happy  to  live  In  this  country 
of  ours,  where  freedom  and  Justice  are  the 
guiding  principles,  follow  with  deep  an- 
xiety the  events  in  the  land  of  our  ancestors. 
We  are  proud  to  believe  that,  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  our  country,  the  day  will  come 
when  freedom  and  Justice  are  fully  respected 
all  over  the  world  and  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  no  more  allowed  to  be  over- 
ridden by  the  great  and  powerful. 

Central  Committee  of  Finnish  Socie- 
ties of  Greater  New  York.  Onnl  K. 
Syrjanleml.  president.  Sylvia  E. 
Lansllehto,  Secretary,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.;  Eastern  Finnish  Temper- 
ance League.  Alfred  Erlctcson, 
president,  Qulncy.  Mass.:  Finnish 
American  League  of  Democracy, 
Victor  Annala.  prealdent.  Gardner. 
Mass.;  Blls  Sulkanen.  secretary. 
FItchburg.  Maas.;  Finnish  Apos- 
tolic Lutheran  Congregations.  P. 
A.  Hetdeman,  preeldent,  Lsurium. 
Mich.;  Finnish  ConKregntiunnl 
Conference  in  America.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hokkanen.  president.  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  Friends  of  Finland, 
Walter  Mork,  |>reatdent.  Berkeley. 
Calif.:  Knighu  of  Kaleva,  Laurl 
Hannuls.  president,  FItchburg, 
Mass.;  Ladles  of  Knleva,  Lydia 
IbboUon,  president.  Iveleth, 
Minn.:  Ohio.  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  Finnish  Temper- 
ance League,  J.  O.  Myllykoskl. 
preeldent,  Palnesvllle,  Ohio;  Save 
Finland  Committee,  Hon.  O.  J. 
Larson,  preeldent,  Ouluth.  Minn.; 
United  FinnUh  Kaleva  Brothers 
and  Sisters,  Valno  AnUokoskl. 
president.  Berkeley,  Calif.;  United 
Finnish  Temperance  Council  of 
United  States,  Alfred  Erickson. 
preeldent,  Qulncy.  Moss ;  Rev,  G. 
A.  Aho.  Palnesvllle.  Ohio,  preel- 
dent. National  Bvangelloal  Lu- 
theran Churches:  Dr.  A.  Haap- 
anen.  Hancock,  Mich.,  president, 
Suoml  Synod:  Dr.  V.  K  Niknnder. 
Hancock,  Mich.,  president,  Suoml 
Coilege. 


Better  Late  Than  Never 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  CHARLES  W.VURSai 

or  xtiiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  issuing  his  directive 
urging  the  heads  of  the  departments  to 
seek  out  and  separate  from  the  service 
all  employees  tainted  with  communism 
shows  clearly  that  he  remembers  the  old 
statement  that  a  good  pohtician  stays 
behind  the  crowd  until  he  finds  out 
which  way  they  are  going,  then  he  rushes 
to  the  front,  grabs  the  flag  and  leads 
the  parade. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  President  has 
done.  He  did  not  do  it,  however,  until 
the  American  people  showed  plainly 
which  way  they  were  heading  when  they 
elected  a  Republican  Congress  of  which 
one  of  its  main  points,  not  only  expressed 
In  the  platform  but  expressed  for  4  years 


on  the  floor  of  the  House,  was  to  stop 
communism  on  the  home  front  and  to 
drive  Commimists  off  of  the  Federal  pay 
roll. 

And  in  this  connection  may  I  point 
out  that  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member  tried  to  get  an  in- 
vestigation to  seek  out  and  drive  out 
Communists  by  that  committee  in  the 
past  session  of  Congress.  Those  on  the 
committee  representing  the  administra- 
tion stalled  it  off,  but  finally  agreed  to 
set  up  a  committee  that  would  make  a 
recommendation.  This  committee  made 
a  recommendation  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commi.s.sion  to  make  a 
further  study  of  the  question  cf  Com- 
munists in  the  Federal  Government. 
This  Commission  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  20.  and  President  Tru- 
man Issued  his  directive  Saturday. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  all 
of  the  Communists,  all  of  the  fellow 
travelers,  the  pinks  and  reds,  were  left 
undl.sturbed  by  the  admlni.stratlon  up 
until  the  people  spcke  in  November.  All 
of  them  backed  the  administration  in 
power  and  tried  In  every  way  to  defeat 
every  Republican  Member  of  Congress. 
When  wp  cumo  back  here  after  the  peo- 
ple had  spoken,  we  Keprescntatlve.s  con- 
tinued our  drive  until  It  now  has  been 
endorsed,  even  though  belatedly,  by  the 
President. 

It  was  a  part  of  our  program  and  may 
we  hope  now  that  the  President  will  en- 
dorse the  rest  of  our  program— the  de- 
mobilization of  bureaucracy,  the  reduc- 
tion of  his  budget,  and  the  reduction  of 
taxes.  Up  to  date  he  has  only  endorsed 
one  plank  In  our  platform,  and.  I  re- 
peat, not  until  the  people  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  had  spoken  In  mp- 
port  of  our  position. 


Snagi  for  an  Active  Conf reii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
Deal  commentators  in  the  press  and  on 
the  radio  have  been  telling  the  Nation 
that  the  Republican  Congress  ha.s  not 
made  any  strides  since  taking  over  in 
January.  In  that  regard  I  desire  to  in- 
sert an  article  from  David  Lawrence's 
United  States  News,  which  actually  gives 
the  low-down  on  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Congress.  The  article  en- 
titled "Snags  for  an  Active  Congress" 
follows : 

SNAGS      rOK      AN      ACTIVE      CONGRESS — PROCKESS 
AGAINST    DELAYS   ON    LABOR    CONTROLS,    TAXES, 

AND  ECONOMIES SELF-REORGANIZATION  — 

PASSAGE       or       EXCISES.       DEFICIENCY       rUNDS, 
PORTAL-PAY    LIMITS — TARIFF    TRUCE 

A  Congress  that  has  given  a  widespread  Im- 
pression of  dawdling  turns  out,  on  analysis, 
to  be  one^of  the  busiest  Congresses  in  recent 
years.  Splits  and  factions  In  the  Republican 
majority  have  captured  the  headlines,  leav- 
ing unnoticed  the  amoimt  of  work  that  Is 
going  on. 
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Campaign  promises  to  cut  taxes,  to  check- 
rein  Government  spending,  to  curb  labor 
unions  and  to  modify  Government  controls 
all  have  hit  snags.  Now  Congress  Is  asked 
by  the  President  to  determine  the  direction 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  to  do  so 
quickly.  Congress  thus  finds  it  necessary 
to  ttirn  suddenly  to  foreign  policy  despite 
other  jobs  that  are  piling  up  before  it. 
These  developments  give  the  appearance  of 
a  do-nothing  Congress,  an  appearance  of  a 
Congress  bogged  down. 

Actually,  the  Eightieth  Congress  compares 
favorably  with  Its  predecessors.  Few  Con- 
gresses have  been  burdened  with  the  tasks 
saddled  on  the  present  session,  and  seldom 
have  those  tasks  been  tackled  so  speedily. 
The  Seventy-ninth  Conttress  wasted  many 
days  a  year  ago  In  a  filibuster  cer  a  fair 
employment  practice  bill.  The  Eightieth 
Congress  In  contrast,  has  put  all  committees 
to  work,  and  a  look  beneath  the  surface  re- 
veals this  record; 

Action  Is  completed  or  hearing  completion 
on  a  number  of  measuree  that  have  been  con- 
sidered urgent. 

Exclrj  taxes  at  wartime  rates  are  con- 
tinued Indefinitely  under  a  law  Just  approved 
by  the  President,  This  retains  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  In  revenue. 

Foot-and*mouth  disease  control  by  the 
United  States  In  Mexico  and  other  hemt- 
sphere  countries  Is  sanctioned  In  a  law  passed 
by  both  Houses, 

Appropriations  have  been  approved  to 
meet  some  operating  deficiencies  for  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
Rouse  also  has  passed  an  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1048. 

Office  of  Price  Administration  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Temporary  Controls  have  been  di- 
rected to  liquidate  by  June  30.  1947. 

Farm  labor  can  be  recruited  from  foreign 
workers  under  another  bill  that  Is  through 
the  Hotue  and  before  the  Senate.  This  pro- 
vides Federal  aid  In  recruiting  workers. 

Portal-to-portal  pay  suits  are  to  be  limited 
by  a  law  that  Is  close  to  adoption. 

Legislative  budget,  slicing  several  bUllons 
of  dollars  from  the  President's  budget  of 
$37,600,000,000,  has  been  given  approval  sepa- 
rately by  both  the  House  and  Senate,  Com- 
promise conferences  are  under  way, 

Copper-tarltr  suspension  has  been  approved 
by  the  House  and  Is  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate.  This  Is  designed  to  Increase 
supplies  of  the  metal  by  lifting  the  4-cent8- 
per-pound  duty. 

The  tariff  Issue  Itself  has  been  eased  by  a 
White  House  agreement  with  Senators  Mil- 
LiKiN  (Republican),  of  Colorado,  and  Van- 
DENBERO  (Republican),  of  Michigan,  on  re- 
ciprocal trade  policy.  This  compact,  rein- 
forced by  an  Executive  order  to  Include 
escape  clauses  In  agreements  so  as  to  pre- 
vent hardship  to  domestic  Industry,  may 
quiet  discussions  of  tariff  policy  for  another 
year,  but  high-tariff  Congressmen  still  have 
aggressive  plans. 

In  addition  to  these  actions,  the  Repub- 
licans also  have  completed  reorganization 
of  Congress  along  completely  new  lines, 
patterned  by  the  La  FoUette-Monroney  Act 
of  the  lest  session.  This  reorganization 
reduced  the  number  of  standing  commit- 
tees and  was  accomplished  with  dispatch 
and  a  minimum  of  friction.  Now  Senate 
leaders — Robert  A.  Tatt.  of  Ohio,  and  Wal- 
lace H.  WHrrE.  Jr.,  of  Maine — have  decided 
on  daily  and  night  sessions  to  speed  action 
on  pending  measures. 

Major  campaign  promises  of  Republicans 
are  expected  to  be  whipped  Into  legislative 
shape  In  the  next  month  or  two. 

Labor  controls  have  reached  the  drafting 
stage  in  the  Senate,  and  also  In  the  House. 
Outcome  of  agitation  for  some  curbs  on 
unions  is  likely  to  bo  a  relatively  mild  con- 
trol measure,  phs  some  amendments  to  the 
Wagner  Act  that  would  equalize  the  bar- 
gaining positions  of  employers  and  workers. 
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A  law  is  expected  to  be  passed  diu-ing  May 
or  June. 

Tax  policy  Is  getting  specific  attention  In 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
has  held  hearings  on  the  proposal  of  Chair- 
man Knutson  (Republican),  of  Minnesota, 
to  cut  personal  income  taxes  20  percent 
across  the  board.  House  tax  leaders  expected 
to  have  a  bill  passec)  by  the  end  of  March. 
The  Senate  is  barred  from  considering  tax 
matters  until  after  the  House  acts.  Out- 
look is  for  some  tax  reductions,  with  a 
modification  of  the  Knutson  proposal. 

Appropriations  are  getting  close  attention 
from  subcommittees  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  under  Representative  Taber 
(Republican),  of  New  York.  Administrative 
officials  testify  that  Congress  definitely  is 
economy-minded,  with  budget  cuts  averaging 
around  20  percent.  These  measures  are  be- 
ginning to  trickle  through  the  House,  which 
miist  act  first. 

Postal  rates  are  being  studied  by  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  A 
bill  recommending  higher  rates  for  some 
classes  of  mail  is  likely,  but  the  rise  prob- 
ably will  be  less  than  desired 

Oovernment  controls  are  getting  attention 
from  r  number  of  committees.  A  bill  Is 
prepared  to  extend  sugar  rationing  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  another 
year.  The  duration  of  rent  controls  Is  being 
discussed,  A  rubber-control  bill  Is  being 
drafted,  itnd  wool-price  supports  are  virtu- 
ally promised.  Congressional  leaders  say 
they  will  have  all  control  measures  ready 
for  administration  by  other  agencies  by  the 
time  OPA  and  OTC  expire. 

Laws  dealing  with  labor,  taxes,  spending, 
and  controls  will  complete  the  domestic  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  Party,  and  enactment 
Is  promised  on  most  of  these  matters  before 
summer. 

A  two-term  limit  for  United  States  Presi- 
dents also  Is  being  drawn  for  submission  to 
the  States  as  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Republican  majorities  have  pvuhcd  this  pro- 
posal through  House  and  Senate,  but  details 
remain  to  be  Ironed  out.  More  time  will  be 
required  to  draft  a  bill  providing  for  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  President  when  the  office  of 
Vice  President  Is  vacant.  Passage  of  such  a 
measure  Is  still  In  doubt. 

Foreign  policy  has  been  soft-pedaled  as  an 
leeue  in  Congress,  but  now  Is  coming  to  the 
fore  and  quick  action  is  promised. 

Aid  to  Greece  and  to  Turkey  is  requested 
by  President  Truman  by  March  31,  and  Con- 
gress will  try  to  give  the  White  House  an 
an.swer  by  that  time. 

World  Refugee  Organization  also  Is  likely 
to  get  United  States  participation  with  the 
consent  of  Congress.  This  organization 
would  care  for  displaced  Europeans. 

Foreign  relief  for  countries  that  have  been 
aided  by  the  UNRRA.  which  is  winding  up  lU 
operations,  also  is  likely  to  be  voted  before 
summer. 

International  trade  organization,  however, 
appears  headed  for  the  shelf.  This  proposal, 
keystone  of  the  .administration's  foreign 
trade  policy,  is  getting  a  cool  reception  In 
Congress. 

Peace  treaties  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Hun- 
gary, and  Bulgaria  probably  are  to  be  accept- 
ed after  some  debate  spurred  by  minority 
voting  groups  in  the  United  States. 

Other  domestic  problems  appear  to  have 
less  chance  for  final  action,  but  Congress  Is 
preparing  to  consider  them  despite  a  heavily 
burdened  schedule. 

Army-Navy  merger  has  strong  White  House 
support  and  will  be  the  subject  of  early  hear- 
ings by  Senate  Armed  Serviceo  Committee. 
But  action  is  months  away. 

Universal  training  Is  another  Issue  that 
will  be  raised  and  on  which  the  decision  is 
likely  to  be  postponed.  Congress  is  waiting 
for  a  White  House  cue. 

Veterans'  benefits  are  before  Congress  In  a 
number  of  guises,  ranging  from  bonus  pay- 
ments to  higher  subsistence  allotments  and 


better  on-Job-tralnlng  pay.  Congressional 
committees  now  show  signs  of  sitting  on  these 
proposals  for  a  while  because  of  the  high 
costs  Involved.  However,  veterans  will  l>e 
given  an  opportunity  to  reinstate  lapsed  war- 
risk  life  Insurance  during  the  next  5  years. 

Building  controls  are  effective  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1947,  under  present  law,  but  some  Re- 
publicans In  Congress  are  talking  of  ending 
or  modifying  them  before  that  date.  The  Rd- 
mlnlstration  Is  likely  to  beat  them  to  the 
punch  by  doing  some  modifying  of  Its  own 
before  midyear. 

Railroad  legislation  Is  proposed,  but  adop- 
tion is  doubtful.  A  bill  to  exempt  rate-mak- 
ing bureaus  from  antitrust  action  is  t>efore 
Congress,  but  is  threatened  with  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  If  It  should  pass.  Another  measure 
providing  changes  In  the  bankruptcy  laws 
relating  to  railroad  reorganization  Is  being 
held  up  until  Mr.  Truman's  attitude  Is  known. 
He  vetoed  one  such  bill  last  year. 

Science  research  with  Federal  aid  also  la 
proposed  In  a  National  Science  Foundation 
bill.    This  U  likely  to  pass  If  It  gets  to  a  vote. 

This  Congress,  like  others  before  It,  Is  dla- 
coverlng  that  snarls  and  delays  are  part  ot 
the  process  In  getting  laws  written.  Major 
legislation  always  takes  time  and  work.  The 
legislative  list  on  the  calendar,  and  the  ac- 
tivity now  going  on  ta  a  sign  that  the  firat 
Republican  Congress  in  17  years  Is  by  uo 
means  inactive. 


Honorably  Diichurftdl  Veteran  Wants 
Conrreii  and  Taxpayers  To  Know 
About  Army  Bunflinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Monday.  March  24,  1947 

Mr,  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  letters  from 
many  veterans  recently  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  forces,  and  from 
some  still  In  the  service,  complaining  bit- 
terly of  the  waste.  Incompetency,  mal- 
administration, and  corruption  which 
they  allege  exists  in  our  armed  services 
in  occupied  enemy  territories.  The  same 
criticism  is  voiced  in  communications  I 
have  received  from  civilians,  present  and 
former  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, who  worked  in  close  association 
with  the  armed  forces  or  directly  under 
their  supervision.  Some  of  these  are 
astute  young  businessmen,  alert  and  suc- 
cessful professional  men.  and  others  of 
that  type. 

One  of  the  most  astounding  letters 
I  have  received  on  this  subject  has  just 
reached  me  from  a  man  whom  I  do  not 
know  personally,  but  who  says  that  he 
has  recently  been  returned  from  Japan 
and  has  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Army.  He  states  that  he  thinks  the 
information  he  obtained  in  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  American 
public.  His  statements  are  certainly 
forthright,  and  should  challenge  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  tax-i 
public.  I  respectfully  request  that 
read  this  veteran's  letter,  which  follows: 

Dbab  Six:  I  have  recently  retnomad 
Japan  and  been  hooorabty  (Uaduifcd 
the  Army. 


I? 
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Bluet  I  hare  b«en  back.  I  have  felt  .. 
I  ahculd   wrtte   the   RepreaenUtlvea   ol 
diatrlct  In  Kanaaa  abcut  what  I  and 
aajida  of  other  servicemen  conaldered  «.. 
b«  taroucht  to  the  attention  of  Confess 
**fAiiiei1c*n  public.     However.  I  hav« 
i^ad  la  writing  my  own  Representative 
IwMiig  It  would  amoxint  to  litUe  sl»?nll 

However,  tonight  I  read  an  account  ii 
y^y*  ^^y  Star  that  made  me  believe 
P«ra«|M  you  may  have  Interest  in  my  1 
While  I  was  m  Japan,  atatloned  In 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  there  were  hun-, 
of  cfflcera  touiJy  Incompetent.  Incapabl* 
elDclent.  and  generaUy  not  worth  a  din 
the  country.     Many   oOoer*  rmUy  hM 
Job.    Many  engaged  m  selling  large  qui 
Vm  of  sugar  and  meat  to  the  black  ma 
X,  p»raonally,  swear  to  the  fact  that  I  .. 
•  B»«aa  hall  where  there  was  no  sugar  on 
Uhla  for  a  week  yet  rations  were  oto 
dally.    This  fact  I  am  not  complaining 
merely  becauaa  we  had  no  sugar  but  b,v, 
It  was  being  sold  by  oOccrs  higher  up  in 
quartermaster  omce.   Some  of  theae  men 
caught  and  are  serving  In  the  Eighth  „ 
stockade,  but  my  point  U  that  many  w«r< 
MUtht  and  are  still  serving  as  odlcers  In 
UDltod  States  Army.    I  do  not  advocate 
that  these  men  be  brought  to  Justice  but 
trying  to  point  out  one  of  the  many 
leas  qualities  of  hundreda  of  uaclee- 
drawlng  their  pay  at  the  taziMyer's 

Many  officers  in  Japan  I  observed,  .. 
contact  with,  or  personally  knew   had 
grcimda  and  intelligence   that  should 
automatically  dlaquaimed   them    from 
obtaining  a  eommlaalon.     I  do  not  wan 
impress  ycu  by  giving  you  numerous  „_ 
pies  proving  various  ofEcers'  unworthines  i 
am  not  writing  for  any  personal  reason 
because    I    am    scve    at    being    an    en 
man.     I  alnco-ely  and  honesUy  believe 
the  taxpaylnir  public  shculd  know  that  ,. 
are  paying  the  salaries  of  many  hundred  s 
utterly  useless  officers  to  the  United 
Army. 

I  read  that  the  Navy  is  releasing  6  000 
cers.     I   believe,  sir.   that   Congress   shv 
clamp  down  on  the  prejudiced  War  Dep_ 
ment  and  demand  a  reduction  of  officer) 
the  United  States  Army. 

I  would  like  to  add.  also,  that  the  War 
partment  took  on  a  surplus  of  civil 
workers  in  Japan.    These  people  are  u, 
ao-pereent  pay  also  and  so   many  of 
are  excess,  doing  literally  nothing 
my    single   letter   is   not   knpresaive. 
know  many  men  who  saw  the  wasted 
^>ent  will  confirm  my  accusations. 
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hen^t  of  West  Cms!  Lub«r  Priie* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  KNUTSON  Mr.  Speaker,  uncler 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  ije- 
marks  in  the  Rbcoro.  I  in.<;ert  herein  thie 
following  letter  from  a  prominent  bu;  i- 
nessman  in  Minnesota,  together  with  iin 
excerpt  from  Crow's  weekly  letter: 

ltooi«A>otiB.  Minn  .  March  3.  1947 
Ttie  Honorable  Hasolo  Kntttson, 
Houae  ot  RepteaentaUvrx, 

'Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  I^AB  RvnsBMTATivi:  Tou  probatky 
Mw  what  happened  to  wheat  prices  wh  n 
ICr.  Boovwr  came  back  from  Europe  and  ga  f 
hta  report.  They  Jumped  20  ceuu  or  35  cen  u 
a  bushel  in  t  days.  ^^ 


The  same  thing  is  happening  on  the  west 
coast  in  the  lianber  market.  As  you  know, 
we  have  given  England.  China,  and  other 
countries  enormous  credits  which,  inciden- 
tally, will  never  be  paid  back  to  us.  and  they 
are  using  thef«  crediu  to  pay  exofblUnt 
prices  for  west  coast  American  lumber,  the 
market  for  which  Is  already  terribly  Inflated 
by  domestic  demands. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  Jxist  flown  in 
from  the  west  coast  has  been  in  my  office  this 
morning.  He  says  that  in  the  approximate 
5  minutes  he  was  visiting  with  one  of  his 
mill  connections,  a  buyer  came  In  and  bought 
a  million  and  a  half  feet  of  12  by  12  and  20 
by  20  for  export  squares.  Be  paid  $75  per 
thousand  for  them  at  the  mill,  free  on  board 
mill.  Thia  is  (xmaerva lively  115  per  thou- 
sand more  than  the  domestic  market  for 
these  squarss. 

In  other  words,  the  ■"giwh  and  other  buy- 
ers are  using  oinr  credits  and  money,  which 
we  will  nev«r  be  paid  tack,  m  we  all  know, 
to  up  the  prices  of  our  west  coast  lumber. 

A  week  or  so  igo  the  market  showed  signs 
of  settling  down  snd  lumber  coming  down 
to  a  fairly  reaaoaablc  level  on  the  west  coast. 
But  when  the  export  buyer  from  England. 
South  Africa.  Clilna,  or  some  place  else  steps 
in  and  out  of  a  :lear  sky  bids  up  the  price  of 
of  our  west  coast  lumber  to  an  unheard  of 
new  height  it  csrtainly  dlarupu  the  market 
and  we  will  find  that  hla  country  wiU  never 
pav  us  for  the  lumber. 

We  understand  that  It  Is  also  happening  in 
southern  hardW(KXls  and  pine. 

In  the  flrst  place,  our  lumber  is  in  diminish- 
Ing  supply.  In  the  second  place,  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  desperately  need  lum- 
ber at  reasonable  prices. 

I  shall  leave  out  what  the  direct  cost  of 
this  lumber  that  we  are  shipping  abroad  Is 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

No  expert  in  the  world  could  exactly  esti- 
mate the  harm  this  extravagant  export  buy- 
ing has  done  In  the  terrlflcaUy  increased  rate 
which  the  American  co,istuner  is  forced  to  pay 
for  lumber.  It  coulc.  of  course,  run  into 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  with  no 
one  being  the  wiser.  That  Is  exactly  what 
ha:,  been  happening  on  the  west  coast  now 
for  over  a  year  and  it  shows  no  signs  of 
diminishing. 

As  I  stated  before.  I  am  not  terrlAcally  con- 
cerned over  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars we  are  giving  away  In  the  export-import 
bank,  and  the  cretflt  extended  to  EngUind 
and  South  Afriai.  China,  and  God  knows 
what  other  places,  but  I  am  terrifically  con- 
cerned over  the  e::orbitant  prices  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  is  being  forced  to  pay  for 
certain  prodiKts  as  a  result  of  this  export 
buying. 

Frankly  the  exjxjrt  buyers  don't  seem  to 

care  how  much  they  pay  for  owr  material.    As 

I  say.  they  will  never  pay  it  back,  anyway,  so 

why  shoul<:  they  care? 

Yours  very  truly. 

ncaan  vsom  cxow's  wxiklt  Lxms 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  excitement  in  flr 
circles  this  week  about  the  purchases  recently 
made  by  Great  Britain  and  the  prospects  of 
their  buying  even  more  lumber.  The  British 
timber  controller,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  other  officials,  came  to  British  Columbia 
the  latter  part  of  January,  and  after  extended 
negotiations  contracted  for  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  output  of  the  British  Cotum- 
bia  mills  for  a  period  which  extends  over  to 
Jtily  1,  1948.  Great  Britain  In  her  purchases 
Is  taking  aU  grades  fr<»n  No.  3  common 
through  to  clear  and  better  and  is  accepting 
fir.  hemlock,  and  u  considerable  quantity  of 
western  red  cedar,  Sitka  spruce,  and  white 
pine.  The  prices  paid  for  this  stock  are  at- 
tractive, especially  on  the  common  grades, 
and  are  ample  on  the  uppers.  It  U  wen  to 
remember  that  the  Canadian  Umber  con- 
troUer  requires  the  mUls  in  British  Columbia 


to  reserve  85  percent  of  their  production  for 
Canadian  markets.  That  leaves  25  percent 
open,  but  we  are  reliably  Informed  a  consid- 
erable part  of  that  is  already  contracted  for 
throtigh  the  balance  of  this  year.  This  means 
that  the  Canadian  lumber  available  for 
American  markets  during  the  next  15  months 
will  not  be  enough  to  have  any  appreciable 
Influence  on  the  supply. 

After  the  British  procurement  group  had 
completed  their  deal  In  British  Columbia  they 
came  down  to  Oregon  and  Washington  and, 
we  are  rellabty  Informed,  have  already  placed 
260.000,000  feet  of  flr  and  related  species  for 
shipment  dtwlng  this  year.    Day  before  yes- 
terday they  were  in  Washington.  D.  C.  mak- 
Ing  an  effort  to  get  their  quota  expanded  an- 
other 50,000,000  feet  to  replace  a  footage  they 
turned  over  to  China  out  of  their  war  quota. 
Th^  argument  U  that  since  this  cannot  b« 
shipped  to  China  now  it  should  be  glv  n  to 
them.    Information  we  get  out  of  Waanlng- 
ton  leads  us  to  believe  the  request  will  be 
granted.    If  It  Is.  thty  are  asking  that  dcIUery 
be  made  during  the  second  and  third  quarter 
of  this  year,  evidently  with  usual  BrIUah  fore- 
sight In  trying  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  possible  Inability  to  get  lumber  from  Brit- 
Ish  Columbia,  should  labor  trouble  develop 
there  as  it  did  last  year  as  a  result  of  a  rsquast 
now  up  for  considerstlon  where  the  unlooa 
are  asking  for  a  boost  of  26  percent  In  wages 
This  added  50,000.000  feet  could  be  enovwh  to 
stop  a  break  in  the  flow  of  lumber  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  providing  the  American  mills 
kept  going   whUe   British   Columbia   planU 
were  idle,  should  employees  there  leave  ih« 
Job  as  they  did  last  year. 

Washington  are  being  paid  for  the  British 
purchases  are  very  attractive,  enough  so  that 
n  to  i^umored  some  of  the  largest  tidewater 
mihs  have  taken  on  subsuntial  footages  for 

spread  of  siaes  anC  lengths  Is  reported  to  be 
wide    covering   practically   everything   from 

^^h  ;  fJ***  "*'^^  "*  «"^0-  and  wlect 
merch  at  tTS.  As  thu  Is  for  rough  stock 
and  It  Is  purchased  free  along  shin's 
^ckle.  Which  saves  the  loading  costS^involved 
in  Shipping  by  rail,  the  desirability  of  ruS 
business  can  readily  be  seen.  It  is  said  mat 
some  attempt  is  being  made  to  repla^part  o5 

haul  to  tidewater  is  not  excessive    but  as  it 

o^^e'nTenr'l^"""  ""'  .™"'^'"^  ^^^  ^  »-  '- 
rt^»I!?!  w^^"^  ™""y  'nland  plants.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  very  much  of  this  stc^jk  will 
come  from  that  source,  even  though  Uco7ld 
mean  more  money  for  rough  grefn  th^  ^ 
bein^  received  now  on  the  weak  market  foj 

?,^tir    '^     ^'^  ''""**'^  ""»°n  ^^t  of 

umber  Is  quite  a  footage,  yet  when  It  Is  taken 

nato  consideration  that  last  week  the  over-all 

S^n  °J  ,K  *.  ""■  '""''  '"  ^*^°"  "nd  Washing- 
ton both  In  and  out  of  the  association  wL 
estimated  to  be  somewhere  around  140.000,000 
leet.  it  will  be  seen  that  over  a  period  of  12 
months  it  is  not  much  of  a  factor.    In  aU 
probability  this  business  will  be  taken  mostly 
by  tidewater  concerns  that  normally  do  only 
a  minimum  of  rail  business.     Some  folks  are 
complaining  bitterly  about  these  export  sales 
They  feel  it  is  grossly  unjust,  in^oTS, 
extreme  need  for  lumber  here  In  our  own 
country  for  the  British  to  come  In  and  out- 
bid  our  people  for  their  own  lumber  with 
money  which   we  loaned   them   and   which 
everyone  is  quite  sure  they  have  no  Intention 
of  ever  repaying.    Be  that  as  It  may.  the 
orders  have  been  placed  for  260,000.000  feet 
and  except  that  It  has  provided  some  unusual 
news  with  which  the  rumormongers  could 
toy  as  they  searched  for  something  sensa- 
tional to  hold  up  as  a  bugaboo  In  front  of 
the  market.  It  will  in  all  probability  soon  be 
forgotten.  #  -w 
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Christian  Century  Sajri  "No"  to  Presi- 
dent's Request  for  a  Loan  to  Greece  and 
Turkey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  Including  the  following 
magazine  article  from  the  Christian 
Century,  under  date  of  March  28,  1947, 
regarding  its  attitude  in  the  Greece- 
Turkey  matter: 

An  AsaoLtm  No 

Congress  should  reply  with  an  absolute 
No!  to  President  Truman's  request  for  MOQ.- 
000,000  to  be  used  In  bolstering  with  Ameri- 
can arms  and  personnel  the  military 
strength  of  Greece  and  Turkey  against  Rus- 
sia. Mr.  Truman  has  taken  the  road  that 
leads  to  war.  He  solemnly  confessed  that 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  "broader  Implica- 
tions" of  the  course  on  which  he  asks  this 
Nation  to  embark.  The  tone  of  his  address 
to  Congress  was  portentous.  It  waa  punc- 
tuated by  such  words  as  "the  gravity  of  the 
situation."  "in  this  fateful  hour"  and  "the 
security  of  this  Nation  Is  Involved." 

Moreover,  he  conceded  that  the  aid  now 
asked  for  Greece  and  Turkey  may  be  insuf- 
ficient, in  which  event  the  President  frankly 
announced  that  he  would  return  to  Con- 
gre.s8  for  more  funds  and  "further  author- 
ity." This  ominous  warning  served  notice 
that  he  stands  ready  to  send  armed  fo'.vces 
for  another  purpose  than  merely  to  suppress 
terrorists  In  Greece.  The  Nation  Is  thus 
confronted  by  its  President  with  the  sharply 
defined  Imminence  of  World  War  III.  Mr. 
Truman  recognises  that  his  proposal  em- 
bodies a  policy  of  defiance  and  threat  to- 
ward Russia  and  Is  wlUlng  to  stake  American 
lives  on  Its  outcome. 

The  worst  feature  of  his  address  was  hla 
attempt  to  Justify  his  proposed  course  by  in- 
voking the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
In  Its  support.  Read  these  quotations,  then 
rub  your  eyes  and  read  them  again:  "We 
shall  not  realize  our  objectives  |ln  the  United 
Nations  I  unless  we  |i.  e..  the  United  States] 
are  willing  to  help  free  peoples  •  •  • 
against  aggressive  movements  that  seek  to 
Impose  upon  them  totalitarian  regimes." 
"V/e  I  I.e..  the  United  States)  cannot  allow 
changes  in  the  status  quo  In  violation  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations."  In  the  ac- 
tion now  proposed  "the  United  States  will  be 
giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations." 
X 
How  could  the  President  of  the  United 
States  make  so  obviously  false  a  claim?  The 
course  outlined  by  him  Is  In  reality  a  repudi- 
ation of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  That  organ- 
IZAtlon  was  created  for  no  less  a  purpose 
than  to  preclude  Jiist  such  unilateral  action 
by  a  single  nation  as  Mr.  Truman  now  asks 
the  United  States  to  take.  Its  Charter  can- 
not be  invoked  as  sanction  for  a  single- 
handed  intervention  in  the  situation  which 
now  obtains  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  When  the 
president  pleada  for  our  independent  assump- 
tion of  the  responsibiUty  that  belongs  alone 
to  the  United  Nations,  he  cannot  conceal  the 
fact  that  he  regards  Its  principles  as  not 
binding  on  the  United  States.  His  tribute 
to  these  principles  cannot  be  accepted  as 
Sincere.     Hla   reasoning   In  support  of   the 


proposed  action  thus  constitutes  nothing  less 
than  a  torpedo:  n^  of  tlic  United  Nations. 
It  wUl  be  so  regarded  by  all  the  world. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  In  less  than 
9  years  after  Its  Charter  had  been  adopted 
and  after  Its  organization  had  taken  form 
and  begun  to  function,  the  United  Nations 
would  be  repudiated  in  principle  as  well  as 
In  fact  by  the  very  power  which  had  fostered 
it  and  by  the  President  who  had  acclaimed 
It  as  alone  holding  the  promise  of  world 
peace?  Mr.  Truman's  excuse  for  bypassing 
the  United  Nations  is  lame  and  Implausible. 
He  says:  "We  considered  how  the  United 
Nations  might  assist  In  this  crisis,  but  the 
situation  Is  an  urgent  one  requiring  immedi- 
ate action,  and  the  United  Nations  •  •  • 
I  is)  not  in  a  position  to  extend  help  of  the 
kind  that  is  required." 

n 

This  Is  Incredible.  The  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  Is  in  continuous  ses- 
sion only  200  miles  from  the  White  House. 
The  full  Assembly  can  be  brought  Into  spe- 
cial session  as  quickly  as  Congress  can  ad- 
Jtut  itself  to  the  handling  of  the  "crista." 
Moreover,  the  Issue  would  be  defined  In  much 
simpler  terms  for  the  United  Nations  than 
for  the  American  Congress,  It  falls  clearly 
within  the  purview  of  that  organization, 
whose  fundamental  purpose  Is  "to  maintain 
International  peace  and  security  and,  to  that 
end,  to  take  effective  collective  meastires  for 
the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace  •  •  •  and  to  bring  about  •  •  • 
adjustment  or  settlement  of  •  •  •  situa- 
tions which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace"  The  situation  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key as  described  by  President  Truman,  per- 
fectly matches  the  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  as  defined  by  the  opening  words  of 
the  Charter. 

The  President  now  asks  the  United  States 
to  take  the  law  into  its  own  hands.  In  total 
disregard  of  our  solemn  pledges  to  maintain 
International  peace  by  collective  action,  he 
proposes  to  meet  the  speculative  threat  of 
Russian  aggression  by  an  overt  threat  of 
American  military  power.  And  he  piously 
puts  forward  this  unilateral  action  of  ours 
as  a  realization  of  the  "objectives"  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  Is  sheer  hypocrisy,  be 
It  ever  so  unconscious.  Still  more  amazing 
is  it  that  men  like  Senator  Vandenberc  and 
others  who  helped  form  the  United  Nations 
and  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  it  as  the  hope 
of  the  world,  should  now  be  the  foremost 
champions  of  this  proposal  to  betray  it. 

The  assertion  of  the  President  that  the 
United  Nations  is  Incapable  of  dealing  with 
this  situation  is  simply  not  true.  The  As- 
sembly Is  empowered  to  consider  It  and  to 
recommend  to  the  Security  Council  a  course 
of  action.  The  fact  that  the  United  Nations 
has  no  military  forces  at  its  command  ^nd 
no  such  funds  as  Mr.  Trximan  now  asks  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  Is  no  reason  at  all  for 
disregarding  its  Jurisdiction.  Nor  need  the 
veto  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  Inhibit  action.  The  Interpre- 
tation of  the  veto  which  gives  an  aggressor 
nation  or  one  threatening  aggression  or  one 
believed  to  constitute  a  threat  to  world  peace 
the  power  to  estop  action  by  the  Security 
Council  reduces  th?  whole  idea  of  a  United 
Nations  to  either  a  monstrous  or  a  childish 
absurdity.  The  present  case  affords  an  ideal 
occasion  to  expose  that  absurdity. 

How  could  these  alleged  hindrances  to 
United  Nations  action  in  the  present  situa- 
tion be  overcome?  The  problem  would  not 
be  difficult.  The  Assembly,  representing  54 
nations,  could  recommend  action.  The  Se- 
curity Council  could  register  the  necessity  of 
action  despite  the  probabie  <but  not  certain) 
veto  of  the  Soviet  UnKrn.  rot  funds,  an  aa- 
sessment  ot  a  reason  sMs  amount  could  be 
levied  upon  the  member  nations  which  the 
United  States  would  supplement  to  make  up 


the  »400.000.000  the  President  now  asks  this 
Government  alone  to  appropriate.  Armed 
forces  not  yet  having  been  provided  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  (or  any 
other  country)  could  be  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  collective  mandate  with  respect  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  with  whatever  mUltary 
and  civilian  forces  the  task  would  require.  If 
this  were  done,  the  entire  adventure,  even 
though  the  burden  of  lU  execution  was  borne 
by  the  United  States,  would  wear  a  wholly 
different  face  from  that  displayed  by  the  sln- 
glehanded  operation  proposed  by  Mr. 
Truman. 

The  threat  to  world  peace  admittedly  ex- 
isting In  the  Greco-Turkish  situation  would 
thus  be  reccgnlaed  as  a  world  problem  to  be 
handled  by  the  world  organization  created 
for  precisely  this  purpose.  The  operation 
would  not  be  an  American  operation,  but  a 
United  Nations  operation,  with  the  United 
Slates  acting  under  the  authority  and  with 
the  backing  of  the  world  community.  The 
sharp  edge  of  stiqilelon  with  which  Ameri- 
can political  and  economic  policy  Is  regarded 
all  over  the  world  would  be  dulled  If  not 
allayed  by  this  procedure.  The  United  Na- 
tions would  be  invesud  with  the  dignity  and 
respect  which  It  can  never  posssss  untU  It 
has  demonstrated  Its  ability  to  take  decisive 
action  In  concrete  cases.  The  present 
crisis  provides  that  organization  with  Its 
first  opportunity  to  prove  its  worth. 

The  irresponsible  unllaUral  selsure  of  lu 
most  essential  function  by  the  United  States 
can  result  In  nothing  less  than  a  scuttling  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  is  the  way  m 
which  the  old  League  of  Nations  was  ren- 
dered impotent.  American  public  opinion 
has  heaped  scorn  upon  the  European  powers 
for  similar  treatment  of  the  now  defunct 
League.  Thia  country  invites  the  same  Judg- 
ment upon  itself  If  it  takes  the  Greco-Turk- 
ish situation  into  Its  own  hands. 

m 

Why  did  not  the  Truman  administration 
adopt  this  obvious  course?  Why  has  It 
taken  the  ball  away  from  the  world  organiza- 
tion and  run  wildly  out  of  bounds  .n  utter 
disregard  of  the  team  play  which  it  ':aned  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  and  San  Pranclsco'/  Plain- 
ly, Mr.  Truman  has  something  else  in  mind 
than  world  peace.  He  cannot  conceal  it  un- 
der the  sentimental  verbiage  about  America's 
love  for  little  nations  seeking  "to  maintain 
democratic  institutions  and  their  national 
integrity."  Such  sentiments  Americans  do 
indeed  hold,  even  though  they  are  under  no 
illusions  concerning  their  applicability  to 
Greece  or  Turkey.  But  the  President  is  un- 
der an  illusion,  once  cherished  but  knf  atnee 
worn  out.  when  he  refers  to  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  who  "look  to  us  for  support  in 
nuiintaining  their  freedom."  The  truth  Is 
that  they  do  not  look  to  us;  they  look  to  the 
United  Nations!  They  fear  us!  We  think 
their  fears  are  groundless.  But  they  are  very 
real  to  them. 

The  smaller  countries,  save  only  those 
whose  governments  are  the  puppets  of  some 
imperial  power,  have  unanlniously  put  their 
hopes  In  the  United  Nations.  One  reason  is 
that  they  hope  the  United  Nations  wlU  pro- 
tect them  against  the  great  powers,  indodnig 
the  United  States!  It  is  hard  f or  os  to  swal- 
low this  bitter  fact.  These  natioiis  are  dte- 
turbed  at  the  prospect  of  the  United  States 
extending  Its  power  by  independent  measures 
outside  the  functioning  of  the  world  orpani- 
zatlon.  To  t>e  sure.  Greece  and 
prompted  by  Great  Brttain.  have 
come  over  and  help  them 
desperate  as  they  are.  wooM 
fer  that  our  help  came  thmwgti  tbe  OfcHad 
Natlaaa  than  xmiim%mwUf.  thg-f  prsCsr  tt 
because  such  Int 
I»t»ntee  greater 
would  preclude  tte 
doounaUMS. 
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Kr.  Truman's  excitement  over  this 
li  not  rooted  in  pure   altruism.     It 
tbe   milnartstlc    ideoloKy   that    bss 
ftscendant   in   his   administration 
now  domiwited  by  military-mlnded 
men  beaded  by  himself  and  his  new 
of  State.     This  mentality  has  little 
the  United  Nations.     It  feels  its  own 
It  feels  the  great  power  of  the  United 
And  its  policies  do  not  rise  ebove  the 
power.     It  aays  In  effect :    "We  can 
■ttuatkm  vp:  let  us.  then,  hasten  to 
The  lODg-time  oooaequence  of  such 
decs  not  see.  or.  if  it  sees  them,  is 
ttot  tbe  worM  shall  be  dominated  by  a 
power  so  long  as  that  power  is  In  their 
They  sae  Great  Britain  bankrupt 
plre   dtsintegrattng.   the   MediVerranei^ 
policed,  end  they  want  to  teke  the 
fragments  of  that  Kmpire — Greece. 
E^.  pt  and  the  whole  Wear  East  with  its 
billion  tnv^tmenta  in  oil — xmder  the 
the  United  States. 

A  pax  Americana  would  thus 
the  pax  Bntannica.     This  mUitary- 
statcsmznshtp  does  not  see  that  by 
Ing    Great    Britam's    imperial 
wcwld    t=ke    over    also    tbe    permane4t 
bilitii^  which  have  brought   her 
iu.n.  and  this  without  the  assets 
two  centuries  have  filled  tbe  coffov 
ruling  country.    Chief  among  tbe 
vriil  be  the  secrtflce  of  tbe  moral 
world  esteem  which  has  been  our 
acsalcin  for  mora  then  a  century.     W< 
win  an  hnpertal  paaitton  and  bold 
at  tbe  cost  of  being  feared  and  bated 
rest  of  the  world. 

All  this  we  could  avoid  bv  acting 
tbe  United  Nitions.     We  sh.uld  tbei 

world    on   cur  side,   not  alone 
present  crisis,  but  in  the  future  more 
erUta  tchich  mav  be  irrepressible.    Th^ 
atomic  t.-&r.  IX  it  should  come,  would 
ab?y  ana  hllate  civilisation  In  both 
and  tbe  United  States.     But  our 
chance  of  rvolding  it  is  not  to  invite  H 
do    by    Blr.g;eiiaadedly    cbaUeng.ng 
new. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  be  taken 
tbe  framework  of  imperialism  in  wbi^ 
militcr.EUc  mentality  of  our  statcsa>- 
pro  ecting  it.    Tbe  American  peop'e 
reedy  to  can  their  traditions  and  ii 
the   acrtp  hcao.      Tbcy    went    to 
strleiten  ptaplcs  of  the  world,  but  they 
want  to  dominate  them.    They  are 
give  millkma  for  humanitarian   reUel , 
bona — yes.  and  billlon<s  if  necenary — i 
support  of  tbe  United  Natkma  In 
charge  of  lu   world   mission   againct 
threat  of  war,  but  aot  one  dollar  for 
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•f  Ifcc  N«tx*iulit7  Act  U 1940 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


KON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  WSW  TOOK 

IN  TBE  HOU8S  OP  REPRESBHTATiVeS 

Monday,  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  KEATINQ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
day  introduciag  a  bill  to  amend  W 
UotuUity  Act  of   1940  to  facilitate  > 
naturalizatioo  of  our  brothers  of  fr 
birth  who  served  in  the  military  or 
forces  of  our  country  in  World 
In  fact,  by  its  terms  this  amendment 
wouM  apply  to  those  so  serving  a    any 
time  when  the  United  Sutes  has  [been 
or  may  be  at  wmr. 

Under  this  bill  certain  .^^^.tuic 
the  naturalization  laws  are  wsuved 
as  declaration   of  intention, 
residence  within  the  country,  educational 
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tests,  and  fees  for  filing  petition  or  for 
certificate  of  natuialization. 

This  action  is  taken  at  the  request  of 
the  national  legislative  committee  of  the 
American  Legion,  which  strongly  en- 
dorses this  measure.  There  is  now  on 
the  statute  books  temporary  legislation 
of  a  similar  character.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  make  permanent  the  already 
declared  and  laudable  intent  of  Congress 
In  this  regard. 

No  one.  I  believe,  will  seriously  chal- 
lenge the  contention  that  the  men.  few 
in  number,  who  chose  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  ideals  and  principles  for 
which  this  Nation  struggled,  are  entitled 
to  special  consideration  in  their  efforts 
to  become  United  States  citizens. 

Proper  safeguards  are  provided  in  the 
bill  in  that  affidavits  of  two  credible  citi- 
zens attesting  to  personal  acquaintance 
with  and  the  good  moral  character  of 
the  applicant  and  his  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  required,  together  with 
convincing  proof  from  military  or  naval 
forces  of  his  honorable  service.  No  dis- 
honorably discharged  soldier  can  qualify. 

I  am  grateful  and  proud  to  have  been 
selected  by  my  comrades  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  as  the  sponsor  of  th's  bill 
and  hope  it  will  receive  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  of  the  Houre,  as  a  well- 
merited  gesture  of  appreciation  to  our 
brothers  of  foreign  origin  who  joined  with 
us  to  crush  the  forces  of  tyranny  and 
oppression. 


Wby ''Left"  Has  Skfled  0«t  taft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or  MicR:oAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  24. 1947 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
c«D.  I  Include  the  following  artic'e  by 
Mark  Sullivan,  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  23.  1947:  | 

Wht  "List"  Has  Srvcleo  Out  Tarr 
(By  Mark  SuUivan) 

An  Important  phase  of  current  politics  is 
•Ufgeated  by  shrewd  and  long -experienced 
Fraxik  R.  Kent.  He  says  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  hold  a  brief  for  Senator  Tatt  or  the 
Republican  Party  to  recognize  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  outcry.  This  source.  Kent 
says,  consists  largely  of  left-wing  propa- 
gandlsu. 

Attacks  on  a  party  In  power  and  lU  lead- 
ers are  as  old  as  American  politics.  What 
makes  the  present  one  new  and  gives  it  ar- 
resting importance  Is  the  source  that  Kent 
points  out. 

What  is  going  on  is  not  primarily  an  at- 
tack by  Democrats  against  Republicans,  not 
a  case  of  the  outs  attackmg  the  ins.  as  has 
often  happened.  There  is  some  of  that. 
though  much  less  than  in  the  past. 

The  fact  is  that  Democrau  refrain  from 
bittemeaa  in  attacks  upon  the  Republican 
Congress  and  Republicans  refrain  from  bit- 
temeaa In  attacks  upon  the  Democratic  Pres- 
ident. This  restraint  la  practiced  more  or 
less  delitjerately,  especially  on  the  part  of 
President  Truman,  who  is  noticeably  careful 


to  avoid  saying  anything  offensive  about  tbe 
Republican  Congress. 

NTW    AUNKMINT 

This  very  amity  between  the  two  old  parties 
is  due  to  a  recognition  by  both  that  the 
party  alinement  which  separated  them  in 
the  past  is  now  transcended  by  a  new  aline- 
ment, in  which  both  are  opposed  by  a  com- 
mon adversary. 

To  describe  the  new  alinement  t  Is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  new  political  terminolc^y,  which 
came  to  America  from  Europe  some  20  yeais 
ago.  It  is  an  alinement  between  left  and 
right,  between  conservatism  and  the  whole 
gamut  of  thought  which  In  varying  degrees 
and  forms  opposes  conservatism. 

If  left-wing  propagandists  now  focus  their 
attack  upon  the  Republicans,  it  is  because 
that  party  has  come  into  control  of  Con- 
gress and  seems  to  have  a  strong  chance  to 
win  the  Presidency  next  year.  In  the  very 
recent  past  tbe  left  wing  has  with  equal 
bitterness  attacked  the  Democratic  Party, 
meaning  by  that  the  regular  Democrats. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  with 
which  some  left-wing  labor  leaders  have  at- 
tacked President  Truman. 

And  if.  among  Republicans,  the  left-wing 
propagandists  single  out  Senator  Tarr,  it  is 
because  he  is  the  outstanding  leader  of  that 
party  in  the  Congress  which  it  now  controls 
and  is  also  a  lecding  possibility  for  the 
party's  Presidential  nomination.  In  both 
roles  Tatt  is  a  symbol  of  conservatism  and  a 
presently  active  exponent  of  it. 

So  far  as  Governor  Dewey  comes  to  the 
front — and  most  certainly  li  he  should  be 
the  Republican  nominee — he  would  be  the 
target  of  left-wing  fire.  So  would  Senator 
VANECKEEac  Or  any  other  who  comes  to  the 
front.  Former  Governor  Stassen,  though 
classified  as  a  liberal  Republican,  would  not 
be  spared.  For  that  matter.  If  by  a  change 
In  the  political  picture  It  should  become  ap- 
parent that  President  Tnunan  is  likely  to 
be  President  again,  he  would  be  a  target. 

All  this  :;an  be  understood  adeo.uately  only 
by  seeins  it  in  the  place  it  has  In  the  cur- 
rent of  bistory,  a  current  which  by  new  has 
become  a  rapids.  There  has  been  under  way, 
for  the  30  years  since  the  Communist  revo- 
lution in  Russia,  a  world-wide  movement 
which  alms  at  the  destruction  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  which  Commimists  attempt 
to  deride  by  calling  It  capitalism.  To  this 
world-wide  movement  much  of  present 
American   politics  is  related. 

About  the  left  wing  in  American  politics 
no  generalization  is  possible,  for  they  differ 
greatly  in  Ideology.  Some  of  them,  far  from 
beuig  Communists,  detest  communijm. 
Some  of  them  do  not  Intend  the  destruction 
of  capitalism  but  only  a  modlHcation  of  It — 
though  not  all  of  them  imderstand  clearly 
Ju  t  what  mcdificatlon  Is  practicable  and 
what.  If  attempted,  would  lead  to  destruction. 
These  would  be  shocked  to  be  told  that, 
without  intending  to,  they  are  furthering  the 
end  of  communism. 

A    TESTED    TECHNIQUE 

As  for  the  Communists,  they  know  what 
they  Intend  and  how  to  bring  It  about.  By 
their  cunning  in  the  art  of  revolution  they 
are  able  to  maneuver  many  who  are  non- 
Communists  or  even  anti-Communists. 
Their  technique  for  the  destruction  of  cap- 
italism includes  dragging  down,  creating  lack 
of  public  faith  In  and  ultimately  destroying 
not  only  the  Institutions  of  capitalism  as 
such,  but  the  Institutions  of  conservatism. 
Including  the  two  old  political  parties.  For 
that  process,  part  of  the  technique  Is  to  at- 
tack and  demean  individual  party  leaders 
who  are  symbols  and  exponents  of  con- 
servatism. 

The  classic  example  of  this,  after  the  at- 
tempt has  ended  one  way  or  the  other  and 
the  history  of  it  to  written.  wUl  be  former 
President  Hoover.  Becatise  he  was  an  out- 
sUnding  symbol  of  conservatism,  he  must  be 
made  odiotis.    The  attacks  upon  him,  prac- 
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tlced  by  every  art  of  demeanment.  did  not 
cease  with  his  Presidency.  The  purpose  was 
not  limited  to  preventing  his  reelection. 

The  purpose  was  to  picture  as  odloiis  one 
of  the  leading  exponents  of  Individualism  and 
opponents  of  collectivism  in  the  world.  To 
drag  down  so  distinguished  a  symbol  of  cap- 
italism would  help  to  destroy  capitalism 
Itself.  To  that  end.  the  demeaning  of  Hoover 
was  carried  on  almost  up  to  the  present  day 
and  not  only  In  America  but  throughout 
the  world. 


Michigan  Copper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

*IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  copper  mines  of  Michigan 
are  deep  mines  and  the  cost  of  mining 
their  ores  is  greater  than  at  the  mines 
of  the  Southwest,  especially  the  great 
open  pit  mines.  But  there  are  millions 
of  pounds  of  the  essential  red  metal  yet 
to  be  won  from  the  Michigan  deposits. 
The  United  States  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
this  copper.  These  mines  produced  some 
3.500  tons  of  copper  per  month  during 
the  war  and  they  can  continue  to  pro- 
duce substantial  tonnages  if  encouraged 
to  do  so. 

At  present  copper  Is  selling  at  a  high 
price.  It  is  in  tremendous  demand 
There  is  little  reason  to  believe  the  ore 
reserves  of  Michigan  will  be  depleted  dur- 
ing this  period  of  high  prices.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  expectation  that  the 
price  of  copper  will  remain  high  over 
such  an  extended  period.  If  our  mines 
are  forced  to  close  before  the  reserves  are 
mined  out,  many  millions  of  pounds  of 
copper  will  be  lost,  millions  of  dollars  of 
taxable  wealth  will  be  destroyed,  and  a 
national  asset  irretrievably  lost  as  the 
cost  of  reopening  and  reequipping  at 
some  future  date  would  be  prohibitive. 

The  bill  to  suspend  the  copper  tariff  for 
2  years  has  just  been  passed  by  this 
House  and  there  is  some  talk  of  suspend- 
ing the  tariffs  on  lead  and  zinc  because 
of  the  great  demand  for  base  metals  and 
the  present  insufficiency  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. No  one  knows  how  long  this 
condition  will  last.  Dome.stic  production 
may  increase  as  the  shortage  of  equip- 
ment and  labor  decreases  and  as  explora- 
tion and  development  work  neglected 
during  the  war  is  caught  up.  Consump- 
tion may  decrease  as  consumer  needs  are 
satisfied.  The  cost  of  producing  copper 
from  cur  Michigan  mines  in  some  in- 
stances even  now  is  greater  than  the 
market  price  of  copper — yet  we  cannot, 
as  I  have  said,  afford  to  lose  these  re- 
serves for  lack  of  a  few  cents  per  pound. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  the  bills  introduced  by  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Harless,  of  Ari- 
zona. Mr.  Hill,  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Meyer, 
of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Russell,  of  Nevada, 
to  establish  a  Minerals  Conservation 
Division  to  administer  a  plan  by  which 
these  Michigan  copper  ores  and  other 
high-cost  and  scarce  strategic  and  crit- 
ical minerals  and  metals  can  be  produced 


for  industry,  national  defense,  stockpil- 
ing, and  generally  to  aid  in  establishing  a 
sound  domestic  mining  industry  as  a 
bulwark  against  a  national  emergency 
such  as  we  have  just  experienced. 


What's  Wrong  With  Oar  Diplomacy? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI-  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  an  article  by  Robert  T. 
Oliver  from  the  March  26.  1947,  issue  of 
the  Christian  Century.  Mr.  Oliver  speaks 
from  his  own  background  and  points  out 
the  danger  that  is  inherent  in  the  present 
system. 

OtTK  Ailing  Diplomacy 

(By  Robert  T.  Oliver) 

Our  ailing  State  Department  Is  being 
moved  from  Its  gloomy  old  Victorian  quar- 
ters to  a  new,  brightly  modern  ofQce  build- 
ing. Many  hope  that  it  will  benefit  from 
the  change  of  scene.  This  expectation  seems 
a  little  naive,  however.  The  malady  of  the 
State  Department  goes  too  deep  to  be  cured 
by  a  dozen  roses  and  new  ciu'tains  at  the 
windows.  It  calls  for  surgery,  blood  trans- 
fusions, and  a  change  of  diet. 

Peoples  all  over  the  world  are  bewildered 
by  our  diplomacy — our  defeated  enemies  as 
well  as  our  disillusioned  friends.  This  coun- 
try equipped  and  spearheaded  the  drive  to 
win  the  war.  but  doesn't  know  what  to  do 
with  the  peace.  We  rushed  forth  like  St. 
George  to  slay  the  dragon  of  evil,  but  we 
come  back  more  like  a  glutted  old  billion- 
aire, with  a  preponderance  of  economic  and 
military  power  but  no  plans  or  desire  to 
use  It. 

NOT   A    NEW    MALAOT 

The  malady  of  the  State  Department  has 
been  festering  for  a  good  many  years.  Cor- 
dell  Hull  was  too  ill  himself  to  give  It  tbe 
proper  care.  Stettinlus  was  too  inexperi- 
enced. Byrnes  was  too  busy.  And  Marshall 
needs  an  organization  able  to  function  at 
full  speed,  rather  than  a  patient  requiring 
diagnosis,  expert  treatment,  and  long  recu- 
peration. Just  at  the  time  when  an  efficient 
State  Department  to  most  needed,  It  is  least 
able  to  serve.     What  to  wrong? 

The  commonest  diagnosto  of  the  aliment 
is  poor  personnel.  In  the  final  analysto  this 
may  be  correct,  but  the  problem  to  not  a 
simple  one.  The  system  itself  to  much  at 
fault,  especially  since  December  7,  1941.  By 
definition,  our  State  Department  has  con- 
trol over  our  lelations  with  other  nations. 
But  in  fact  thto  has  never  been  wholly  true, 
and  in  recent  years  it  has  not  been  even 
half  true.  Pearl  Harbor  placed  direct  con- 
trol of  our  most  Important  foreign  relations 
in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  dectoions  placed 
other  Important  international  functions  in 
such  newly  created  agencies  as  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  and  the  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services.  The  recently  organized 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  being  given 
Jurisdiction  over  the  most  vital  problem  In 
International  relations.  Still  other  Impor- 
tant diplomatic  powers  are  exercised  by  our 
delegates  to  the  United  Nations. 

RESITLT    OF    OVERLAPPING    AtrTHOEITT 

But  thto  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
Departments  of  Justice,  Commerce.  Treasury, 
Labor,  and  Agriculture  all  have  direct  and 
■Ignlflcant  functions  In  dealing  with  other 


people  and  governments,  especially  at  a  time 
when  we  have  occupation  forces  in  Ger- 
many, Japan,  Austria,  and  Korea,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  military  bases  we  are  setting 
up  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  lines  of 
authority  held  by  all  these  departments  and 
agencies  are  Interwoven  but  not  Interlock- 
ing.    Hence   chaotic   confusion. 

Two  years  In  Federal  service  taught  me 
that  the  chief  virtue  of  the  ordinary  career 
man  In  any  dlvtolon  of  the  Government  to 
astute  caution.  Federal  employees,  like  oth- 
er Individuals,  desire  to  bold  their  Jobs  and 
win  promotion.  They  soon  learn  that  the 
best  way  to  do  both  to  to  say  and  do  as  little 
as  possible. 

If  a  Federal  official  makes  a  good  dectolon 
he  to  likely  to  be  assailed  by  the  heeds  of 
other  departments  for  having  infringed  on 
their  authority.  If  he  makes  a  bad  dectolon 
he  to  overwhelmed  with  obloquy  from  all 
sldss.  The  easiest  and  safest  thing  to  do  to 
to  make  no  decisions  at  all.  Keep  the  prob- 
lems "under  study";  report  "progress"  from 
time  to  time;  "consult"  with  every  other 
agency  Involved:  request  more  funds  occa- 
sionally, and  when  they  are  not  granted  point 
out  how  the  work  to  being  handicapped;  defer 
any  dectolon  until  "joint  action"  can  be 
taken,  thus  simultaneously  spreading  the  re- 
sponsibility and  winning  a  reputation  for 
careful  thinking  and  cooperation.  These  are 
the  officeholder's  success  formulas,  known 
collectively  to  the  citizenry  as  red  tape.  No 
real  improvement  in  the  State  Department  or 
any  other  governmental  agency  can  be  ex- 
pected until  measures  are  taken  to  cut  thla 
red  tape 

THE  SITDATION   IN    ROKEA 

The  conftision  and  Inefficiency  caused  by 
overlapping  and  Ill-defined  spheres  of  au- 
thority are  well  Illustrated  by  the  situation 
in  Korea,  which  I  studied  et  first-hand  dur- 
ing an  11-week  tour  of  investigation.  The 
American  zone  there  Is  ruled  by  our  military 
occupation  force,  headed  by  Gen.  John  R. 
Hodge.  General  Hodge  baa  been  assigned  the 
diplomatic  fimction  of  negotiating  directly 
with  General  Chtotiakov.  commander  In  the 
Russian  zone,  in  an  effort  to  reunite  the 
severed  halves  of  Korea.  In  these  negotia- 
tions Hodge  is  governed  by  directives  from 
the  State  Department.  Hto  progress  to  sub- 
ject to  higher-policy  dectoions  reached  tn 
Washington  and  Moscow. 

On  all  matters  pertaining  to  hto  military 
force  and  supplies.  General  Hodge  to  obliged 
to  report  to  MacArthur  In  Tokyo  but  must 
deal  directly  with  the  War  Department.  As 
military  governor  of  southern  Korea  he  to 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Par  Eastern 
Division  of  the  State  Department,  but  tbe 
equipment  and  personnel  with  which  he  op- 
erates have  to  be  secured  from  the  Pentagon. 
The  Par  Eastern  Division  urges  him  to  give 
his  officers  triorough  training  for  specific 
Jobs,  and  the  War  Department  keeps  bring- 
ing hto  officers  home  and  replacing  them  with 
raw  recruits. 

Korea's  basic  economy  has  been  ruined  by 
dlvtolon  of  the  country  Into  two  zones,  so 
contrived  that  they  separate  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  parU.  Hence  the  Commerce 
Department  has  an  influential  voice  in  de- 
ciding what  steps  shall  be  taken  to  rehabili- 
tate the  Korean  economy.  But  the  currency 
of  Korea  has  been  inflating  steadily  during 
tbe  18  months  of  occupation,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Defiartment  has  charge  of  the  protataaa 
of  stabilizing  Korean  money  so  that  It  ott 
be  admitted  to  the  International  exchange. 
However,  since  our  zone  to  agrtcultxiral.  no 
fundamental  reforms  may  be  undertaken 
without  the  concurrence  of  experts  from  our 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

With  so  many  hands  trying  to  spin  th* 
wheel,  and  no  one  having  authority  to  caU 
the  turn,  the  result  is  confusicr  ^'  lenatioa, 
and  increasing  mtounderstandin^  lix*  SO.- 
000.000  Korean  people  can  ooly  sit  and  «att> 
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Thle   they— «nd   the  rest   of  the 
woccSer  why  our  focetrn  policy  is 

OCTDITn)  UtrOCUATICN 

Actually  the  stluatlon  Is  even  wore 
this  tumciary  indicates,     li  the  ftrst 
ins::y  cf  the  so-c^iHed  (xp?rJs  who 
and   c:;crd.nate   the   izcia   upo:i    wh* 
pol.c'cs  ciufft  be  basei  baT3  nerer 
..ores,    or  the  few  who  have  Tls'ted 
ccst  hcve  dene  so  under  Japanese 
In  the  days  vhen  Japan  vras  lahorlng  U 
■  c  se  for  keeping  the  peninfU'a  ?.s 
e':..3.     In  the  eeccr.d  pla-*-  Kcrra  i 
n:l  ci  away.  Is  almost  unknown  to  the 
lean  peep  r.  bos  no  bloc  cf  voters 
country,  ecd  therefore  Is  easily  kept 
e':elf      And  In  the  th  rd  piece,  there 
eJTrctlve    mezns    by    v/hlch    the 
(fie. .-Is    cf    the    rarlcus   departmen: 
ce. !:cd    en    get    together    to    consider 
pre b  em  In  common. 

T_e   die   cf   Korea   is  not   unlqu 
slmi.^y  artt  specific  Illustration  of 
lore  ;n  poi  Icy  works.    The  von'.' er  la 
Ints- J^t'.cn^l  affairs  aren't  in  even  a 
-^fcfcdle  than  they  are. 

The  average  cit:z3n  has  no  direct 
wiih  the  SUte  Depzrtmcnt.     Ke  car 
his  Cingressman  In   protest   agnlnst 
quiry  about  the  Polish  election  or  th; 
patlOQ  cf  Jap.-n  cr  the  dlvLslcn  of  K 
whatever  problem  concerns  him.     Bu 
ever  much   the  Congre-wmnn   may 
please  a  constituent,  his.  Influrnce  wl 
8«.nte  Department  Is  small.     The  1 
•nd  ezccu'.lve  dlvtetons  cf  the  Ozvt 
are  bo;ta  je.lcus  of   their  cv.n  mat 
pcwrrs.     The  Congresaman  may  crttl 
dem.^d.  tui  except  a  ben  apprcprlatldn 
rc^ues'id  or  a  diplomatic  appclntroenf 
be  approved,  there  is  little  effective 
that  he  en  take.    State  Department 
are  rxp?rt  in  pcUtely  brushl^  off 
■ional  complaints. 

raa  scuo-.tb  fcom  tux  fcople 

If  etUrens  of  Osbkosh  cr  Peoria  attua 
get  strongly  enough  worked  up  ever  a 
leni   to  send   a   deputation    to   Wcsh 
•cxr.e  State   D;partment   cffl:l<)l    will 
CQ::Iy   give   them    time   to  j.ate    th€l 
Then  he  will  smoothly — and  accura 
form   them   that  due  consideration 
given  to  what  they  have  stld.  but 
ocur  e  be  himself  bas  no  au'hority 
upon  it.    It  la  only  when  an  lndind\i4l 
to  thread  bis  way  through  the  maxe 
cover  (If  he  ever  can*  Just  v.'here  th« 
•iors   really   are   mado    that   he   learn  > 
cumbersome  and  far  removed  from 
pie  cur  rrpresentetive  democracy  is 

de  thirg  people  forget  when  they 
discover  wtat  alls  the  State 
tbat  lu  emnloyees  are  individuals 
ereryone  else.     They  range  in  ability 
dcrks  ab!e  to  earn  11  AX)  4  -year  to  abmln- 
Istratcrs  who  can  command  $10,000 
hare  their  prejudices  and   special 
and  their  own  quota  of  ignorance. 
them   are  not  supermen   cflre  with 
reform   the  world,  but  simple  familj 
who  want  security  and  a  llvlnr  wage 
•re  tndxistrlous  and  some  are  lazy 
tbem  do  their  assigned  work  with  a 
«mac!entlcxisnes^s.  but  when  the  clock 
five  they  want  to  close  up  their  desl43 
go  home  to  pu.-sue  their  bobbles  and 
Tat3  their  famllie*. 

Phyalcizns    soon    acquire    an 
detached     attitude     toward     suffering 
dlseaie.     Stat*  Department  officials 
this  same  profeaslonal   immunity  to 
national  criaes.    Cases  of  stomach 
na  mora  frequent  among  its  seasoned 
tlQitarles  tba|i  in  any  otlier  segment 
po^ulaticn.    They  know  from  long 
tbat  one  crisis  will  pass  and  another  will 
to  the  fore.    They  know  that  th«re  will 
cited  eilitorlaU  and  excited  deputation 
Biandin<;   action  abcut   Perou  s 
regime  in  Argentina  or  the  Polish  eiekjona 
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or  the  Korean  scandal,  and  they  know  that 
tf  they  sit  tight  and  assert  stoutly  that  "the 
situation  is  being  carefully  studied"  the 
crisis  will  probably  dissolve  or  at  least  p.:s8 
out  of  public  attention.  It  is  only  the  Bra- 
dens  and  Messersmiths  and  Hurleys  and 
Craws — the  men  who  try  to  do  scanething 
about  the  problems — that  get  into  trcuble 

WMAT  CAM    BC   DOICZT 

We  may  say  then  that  the  maladjy  of  the 
State  Dopanment  stems  from  iwo  sou  cas. 
Oue  is  the  cumbersome,  overlapping,  and  111- 
deOned  division  cf  authority  amcng  too 
msny  agencies  and  departmen.a.  Ib'S  other 
is  that  the  tiemendous  problems  of  a  world 
which  has  £Ulden!y  become  one  must  be 
handled  by  little  men. 

Szccvory  Mirsball  has  no  medlc'ne  to  cure 
this  ailment.  Tne  remedy  must  fl;  the  dual 
nature  of  the  disease.  There  mtist  be,  first, 
a  drastic  reorgantzatton  of  the  ext^utive 
brandies  of  t^e  Gove  nment  to  bring  all 
International  cuthorlty  under  one  heed  or  at 
le  St  into  clote  working  cooperation.  Tru- 
man and  Congress  together  could  do  tnis. 
but  Marshall  can't.  And  second,  thee  must 
be  better  salaries,  more  attractive  cjrcuoa- 
stances.  end  the  pre'Kure  of  public  demand 
which  togetiier  v.  ill  bring  wiser  and  more 
devoted  men  into  the  service  of  the  S.ate 
De-artmcct. 

An  observer  of  the  Washington  scene  can 
d.scem  lit;le  ho-e  fiat  either  of  there  letne- 
d-es  will  be  immediately  epplicd.  The  fail- 
ure to  apply  them  is  cosii^g  us  the  oppor- 
tunity we  won  tn  the  crucible  of  war  to 
remcks  the  world  along  democratic  lines. 
It  Is  cos>.ng  \i%  the  respect  and  canfl  ence 
of  bfwildercd  peoples  everywhere,  who  prob- 
ably couldn't  do  better  themrelves  but 
a$.u-edly  expected  belter  of  u  And,  as  we 
watch  t:-e  crumbling  of  demcca'-c  dc.e.-.ses 
before  th?  onward  marcli  of  cmtnu-iiaoi. 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  this  lailure 
may  cost  us  the  necessity  at  waging  an 
atomic  war. 

Why  is  the  SUte  Department  sick?  Ify 
answer  may  not  be  the  same  aa  ycu^.  But 
surely  every  Amer.can  voice  can  join  in  a 
cescendo  cf  demcnd  that  effec.ive  remedies 
be  applied  at  once  to  get  it  well. 
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HON.  HUGH  A.  MEADE 

or   MAXTL^NB 

ni  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24. 1947 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscORD.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  by  me  over  station 
WBAL.  BaJUmore.  March  23.  1947: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  au- 
dience, I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Senator  Ttd- 
iwcs  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  this 
afternoon  and  have  chosen  a  subject  of  vital 
interest  to  every  American  dtixen.  that  is. 
the  need  tar  an  adequate  American  merchant 
marine. 

In  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  last  week, 
we  were  called  upon  to  vote  for  a  bill  which 
provided  waivers  of  certain  navigation  and 
inspection  laws  because  our  ships  were  not 
In  condition  to  pass  such  rigid  regulations. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  coxmnentary  on  our  short- 
sightedness and  lack  of  planning  for  cur 
future  self-protection  to  have  safety  laws 
but  no  ships  capmble  of  complying  with  them. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  established  a 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  and 
directed  that  organization  "to  furtdber  the 


development  and  mrintsnance  of  an  ade- 
quate end  well-balanced  Americtn  merchant 
marine,  promote  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  end  to  eld  In  the  natlon"l  <'?frrTc  " 

The  Maritime  Commission  chch  we  es- 
tablished hcd  hardly  v/et  Itc  feet  In  a  round 
program  for  our  merchant  marine  Industry 
when  war  broke  out  in  Europe  and  when  this 
^Nation  was  dn:wn  into  the  turmoil  lhro\?g*.i 
the  bombing  of  Pearl  Horbor.  We  as  a  f  a- 
ticn.  and  many  of  the  young  men  in  O'jr 
erm^d  forces  v/ho  reti:mcd  home  ssfely.  can 
_ti:anl:  our  lucky  stars  that  tlie  i-rcg-.m  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  was  ectabl'rhed 
and  wo.kinr  v. hen  we  went  to  war.  In  Wcrld 
War  I  the  shipyards  of  this  country,  tre- 
mendous though  the;  were,  failed  to  deliver 
a  finjle  .newly  co.istrucved  cry-carro  vcisel 
bc.ore  the  arnlEt  ce  was  s  rned.  Cur  men 
an  J  equipment  were  transported  on  loreicn- 
fla"  slalps. 

DiTiH':  the  first  year  of  the  recent  bcrtJl- 
Itios  tl-e  merchant  shlpyart'.s  0'  the  Nation, 
under  the  d  rzction  of  the  United  Sa.cs 
H.-ril!me  Cmmsslon,  delivered  mere  than 
8.C0D.0CD  de.^dwelfiht  tons  of  ca:g3  rh.ppi;  g 
into  the  service  of  the  Allies.  The  rh  ohujld- 
ing  know-bow.  developed  under  tlie  1936  cct 
and  v.tal  to  th?  Nation,  was  paying  big  divi- 
dends The  next  year  IGOOJXKX)  tons  \7cre 
dolivcred.  and  by  the  middle  of  tl:e  third  year 
the  sh.ppln:  need-,  of  ovr  United  Nations 
h.'.d  bJtn  largely  met  and  ctir  supcUes  flawed 
overrcas  on  a  bridge  of  chips.  That  bri;ge 
of  eh  ps  s?.Tod  thousands  of  lives  and  m-de 
•  vital  contribution  to  an  early  end  of  hoa- 
tilltlrs.  These  same  ships  cont<n-ied  to  serve 
the  v.orld  in  tu  rehablllUUon  and  relief. 

Today  that  Commits  on.  wttli  Its  wcr  task 
sucoescfuliy  acoomplished.  stanc;*  in  the 
unique  porlfon  of  havUi^  the  wor'd's  largest 
merchant  Qeet,  yet  vitally  laciing  in  the  ele- 
ments of  a  well-ba'anced  rtsct.  m  directed 
by  the  Mjrchant  Marine  Act. 

War  did  rot  rrqu're  the  bulldlnp  of  prs- 
»?n»er-trpe  vessels  except  as  troop  ships,  nor 
did  it  require  the  building  of  the  latest  mod- 
ern technically  improved  carFO  ships.  War 
demanded  only  that  we  get  the  ships  quickly 
and  move  great  weights  of  cargoes  overseas. 
Carjo  shies  became  rs  much  an  implement 
cr  war  as  tan'-s.  bombors.  and  battleships. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  wer  our  em. re 
parserger  n?et  was  extensively  converted  In 
that  other  phase  of  lh;  Merchant  M~rlne 
Act  of  1936— the  national  defense.  The  one 
hundred  and  thirty-odd  pasaenger  ves-^els  in 
ths  active  American  fl  g  service  in  June  cf 
1939  became  the  troop  ships  and  rpecial 
seivice  ships  of  the  armed  services  t^at  car- 
ried cur  men  safely  overseas. 

Of  that  prewar  merchant  fl^et  more  than 
<«e-thlrd  were  over  30  yecrs  of  aje.  the 
legal  lifetime  set  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  It  was  part  of  the  Maritime 
CcMnmlssion's  program  to  replace  these  pas- 
senger ships  as  they  reached  the  end  of  their 
longevity.  War  prevented  the  orderly  pro- 
cedure outlined  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. That  passenger-ship  rperatton  Is  vital 
to  the  merchant-marine  Industry,  can  best 
be  pointed  out  by  a  situation  which  existed 
prior  to  the  war.  In  1  day  foreign-flag  ships, 
in  competlUon  with  American -flag  ships, 
carried  out  of  New  York  harbor  5,003  pas- 
sengers, most  of  them  American,  skimming 
the  cream  from  some  « 1,500.003  worth  of 
business.  The  United  States  needs  passenger 
ships  to  carry  our  businessmen  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  America  to  the  whole  wcrld. 

Today  the  United  States  merchant  marine 
faces  world  competition  again.  Practically 
every  maritime  nation  in  the  world  is  rtish- 
ing  the  completion  of  the  most  modem  mer- 
chant fleet,  including  adequate  passenger- 
transporution  facilities,  yet  the  shipyards 
of  America  have  not  laid  a  single  keel  to  re- 
place the  vessels  lost  In  war  service  or  those 
which  have  become  overage,  or  those  whose 
extensive  military  conversion  makes  it  too 
cxpenaive  to  reconvert  them. 
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Great  Britain  alone  is  building  454  vessels; 
Holland,  91;  Itely.  87;  Sweden,  66;  Norway. 
62;  and  France,  58.  How  many  Russia  is 
building  no  one  knows.  Among  these  vessels 
are  passenger  vessels  designed  to  once  again 
skim  the  cream  of  American  travelers.  Com- 
pared to  these  fleets,  American  shipyards 
liave  under  construction  some  64  vessels,  of 
which  the  major  portion  are  cargo  types 
carrying  relatively  few  passengers  and  de- 
signed for  specific  trades. 

We  do  not  want  to,  and  we  must  not.  con- 
tinue to  use  converted  troopships  for  pas- 
senger service  beyond  the  existing  emergency. 
We  should  replace  them  with  adequate  pas- 
senger tonnage  designed  to  keep  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  the  world's  passenger  business. 
The  Merchant  Marine  Act  directs  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  to  build  a  fleet  composed 
of  the  best  equipped,  safest,  and  most  suit- 
able types  of  vessels,  yet  today,  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  there  is  only  one  passenger  ship 
carrying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  which  meets 
all  the  Coast  Guard  requirements  and  Amer- 
ican standards.  That  is  the  flagship  of  our 
merchant  fleet — the  America — the  largest  ves- 
sel ever  built  In  this  country  and  admittedly 
the  safest  ship  afloat.  We  need  more  ships 
with  these  same  characteristics.  Some  of 
ovu*  prewar  passenger  vessels  are  still  op- 
erating in  emergency  service  under  waivers 
from  the  Coast  Guard.  A  few  are  in  various 
■tages  of  reconversion  to  resume  their  pas- 
senger runs.  At  the  moment  that  is  all 
that  is  being  done  to  meet  this  critical 
situation ,  and  It  falls  far  short  of  meeting 
the  directives  of  the  Congress. 
^  A   year   ago   the   United   States   Maritime 

Commission  approved  31  ocean  trade  routes 
essential  to  the  economy  and  defense  of  this 
Nation,  and  immediately  laid  plans  for  the 
design  of  vessels  which  would  be  required 
to  meet  such  service.  This  program  called 
for  an  appropriation  of  about  $250,000,000 
and  provided  for  the  construction  of  the 
following  ships: 

(a)  Three  22-knot  passenger  liners  for 
the  American  Export  Lines'  Mediterranean 
service,  for  which  Bethlehem-Fore  River  is 
awaiting  award  of  contracts. 

(b)  The  28-knot  passenger  liners  for  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines'  east  coast  to  South 
America  route,  on  which  the  Federal  ship- 
yard was  low  bidder,  and  whose  construction 
was  held  up  at  the  request  of  President 
Truman. 

(c)  Two  30-knot  Great  Circle  liners  for 
the  trans-Paclflc  trade,  on  which  the  Mari- 
time Commission  was  about  to  receive  bids, 
when  the  President  ordered  the  postpone- 
ment  of  the  projected  shipbuilding  program. 

(d)  Twenty-six  modern  cargo  ships  of  a 
new  C-3  type  to  remedy  the  shortcomings  of 
war-built  vessels. 

(e)  Six  passenger-cargo  ships  for  the 
American  President  Lines  "round  the  world" 
service,  two  modern  passenger-cargo  ships 
for  Alaska  trade,  and  two  combination  ships 
for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  service. 

That  program  was  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  came  In  for  further  reductions 
by  the  President  until  the  appropriation 
recommended  to  the  House  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  the  1947-48  maritime  con- 
struction program  provides  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  only  9104,000,000,  broken  down  as 
follows: 

Three  passenger  ships  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean trade,  $60,000,000;  6  cargo  vessels, 
$24,000,000:  and  the  balance  of  $20,000,000  is 
earmarked  for  "betterment  of  ships  used 
during  the  war."  I  am  told  the  word  "better- 
ment" means  reconditioning  In  maritime 
language. 

The  American  public  has  a  vital  interest 
In  continuation  of  the  shlpbuUding  indus- 
try, for  its  milltery  security  and  its  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Baltimore  has  a  shipbuilding  tradition. 
From  its  Sparrows  Point  shipyards  have 
come  for  many  years  the  tankers,  refrigera- 


tor ships,  and  other  cargo  vessels  needed  to 
maintain  America's  foreign  trade. 

During  the  war  the  Bethlehem-Falrfleld 
shipyard  In  this  city  established  a  new  rec- 
ord in  turning  out  the  bridge  of  ships  that 
contributed  so  much  to  our  ultimate  victory 
in  World  War  n.  Today  the  Bethlehem-Falr- 
fleld yard  is  a  jimkyard — literally  so.  The 
ways  on  which  were  built  the  vessels  that 
carried  men  and  munitions  to  win  the  glo- 
bal war  are  now  rusting  from  disuse.  Grass 
is  growing  in  many  portions  01"  the  shipyard. 
That  part  of  it  which  is  used  is  the  scene  ol 
shlpbreaklng.  not  shipbuilding.  Possibly  in 
ft  few  more  months  the  same  thing  may  be 
true  at  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  shipyard. 

Global  peace,  global  prcsperlty,  depends  on 
ships  and  shipping.  As  a  leading  world 
power,  America  must  have  a  hand  in  the 
shaping  of  this  global  peace  and  global  pros- 
perity. To  do  so  requires  a  merchant  ma- 
rine, of  the  type  best  adapted  to  its  needs — 
these  needs  cannot  be  met  by  war  svirplus 
shipping.  We  must  build  new  vessels  of  the 
tsrpes  required  to  give  us  a  well-rounded  mer- 
chant marine.  Do  you  know  that  foreign 
trade  contributes  10  percent  of  our  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States?  We  need  ships 
for  an  expanding  economy;  we  need  ships  for 
national  security.  We  need  swift  passenger 
liners  to  compete  with  ships  sailing  under 
foreign  flags,  ships  suitable  for  coastwise 
transport;  shallow-draft  vessels  for  river 
navigation;  refrigerated  vessels  necessary  for 
Central  and  South  American  trade;  Ashing 
craft  for  Newfoundland  and  Alaskan  banks; 
and  the  Great  Lakes  transport  barge  fleets 
and  tugs. 

The  shipbuilding  program  recommended 
by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
would  be  profitable  to  American  business — 
it  would  keep  12  shipyards  busy  for  3  or 
4  years  maintaining  a  construction  employ- 
ment of  about  90.000  and  giving  employment 
to  about  590,000  other  workers  In  related 
industries  throughout  32  States  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  economy  in 
Government  but  I  think  curtailment  of  our 
shipbuilding  program  is  poor  economy. 
Without  sufficient  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  ship- 
building program,  the  hands  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  are  tied  and  each  day  our  mer- 
chant and  passenger  fleets  lose  their  equit- 
able share  of  world  trade  and  foreign  com- 
merce. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  the  pres- 
ent Congress  give  ftill  consideration  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  directives  so  clearly 
stated  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  foster  the  development 
and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  a  mer- 
chant marine,"  adequate  to  carry  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  world  trade  and  to  serve 
our  Nation's  defense,  a  truly  well-balanced 
merchant  marine.  It  was  well  said,  during 
the  war,  "The  order  of  the  day  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  bold  and  daring  plan  to  insure  the 
retention  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  upon  the 
seven  seas." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxTNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1947 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  speech 
made  by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick. 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
was  delivered  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  on 
Friday,  March  21,  to  open  up  "Spring"  on 
the  west  coast. 


I  urge  the  members  to  read  this  speech 
carefully  because  it  contains  a  wealth 
of  factual  political  information  which 
led  to  the  financial  and  political  de- 
cline of  France  and  to  the  present  fi- 
nancial political  decline  of  England. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  well  worth  your 
time  and  indulgence. 

The  speech  follows: 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  Prance 
was  considered  the  most  conservative  of  all 
countries.  It  was  thought  that  her  revolu- 
tions were  past;  the  royalist  and  imperial 
parties  merely  historic  organizations;  the 
Republic  so  strong  that  It  could  permit  the 
use  of  titles  as  names,  conferring  no  political 
or  economic  privileges;  the  land  under  the 
Code  Napoleon  widely'  held:  most  business 
small  and  remaining  In  the  family  from  gen- 
eration to  generation;  France  was  the  lead- 
ing nation  In  art,  and  was  high  in  science. 
Her  industries  were  in  the  luxury  trades. 
She  pioneered  the  high-priced  automobile 
to  be  run  on  the  military  roads,  and  after 
the  Wrights  Invented  the  airplane.  France 
developed  It  as  an  expensive  sport.  Although 
the  people  were  freed,  almost  nothing  was 
done  by  them  In  such  things  as  plumbing, 
electricity,  and  household  gadgets  to  Improve 
their  living  conditions.  They  kept  their  earn- 
ings In  cash  or  Government  bonds  which 
became  worthless  with  Inflation. 

Defeated  In  all  of  her  grandiose  conquests. 
France  had  learned  to  be  self-supporting  and 
was  carrying  on  an  unprofitable  colonial 
policy  of  military  conquest  at  high  cost,  as 
it  was  explained  to  me,  to  regain  her  mili- 
tary self-respect. 

One  thing  we  did  not  know  was  that  her 
bureaucracy  remained  through  all  revolu- 
tions, continued  to  grow  in  size  and  to  en- 
joy privileges  over  citizens  not  existent  in 
America  or  England,  privileges  called  the  ad- 
ministrative law.  It  was  so  harsh  with  dis- 
sidents that  only  men  of  revolutionary  de- 
termination dared  dissent. 

I  was  in  France  in  1915  as  a  correspondent 
and  as  a  soldier  In  1917  and  1918.  I  billeted 
in  French  houses  and  served  with  French 
troops.  If  confirmation  of  the  French  repu- 
tation for  solidity  and  conservatism  had  been 
needed.  I  would  have  furnished  it. 

We  started  a  newspaper  for  the  Army  In 
1917.  We  continued  it  for  10  years  after  the 
war,  during  every  one  of  which  I  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  France.  Year  by  year  I 
could  see  the  growing  degeneration  of  the 
French  people.  Wartime  rent  controls  were 
continued,  demoralizing  tenanu  and  pre- 
venting new  building.  The  enormous  bu- 
reaucracy was  not  liquidated.  France  con- 
tinued conscription  and  a  large  army  when 
it  was  not  needed,  and  which  had  become 
obsolete  and  mutinous  when  it  was  needed. 
The  vlctoriovis  generals  of  1918  were  per- 
niciously active  to  retain  their  war  rank. 
Communism  grew  to  the  point  where  work- 
men would  not  produce  weapons  to  lie  used 
against  Hitler,  then  aUied  with  Stalin. 

Rescued  by  American  arms,  France  has 
confiscated  almost  all  wealth-producing 
properties,  is  operating  them  badly  ot  not 
at  all.  The  coimtry  is  completely  bankrupt 
financially  and  morally,  with  no  gleam  of 
hope  for  recovery. 

England,  on  the  contrary,  was.  as  Lord 
Curzon  put  it,  a  proud  empire.  Her  wars  of 
conquest  had  all  been  successful  except  our 
Revolutionary  War.  As  much  by  diplcwnacy 
as  by  battle,  she  subdued  her  rivals  Spain, 
Holland,  France.  Russia,  and  Germany. 

Britannia  ruled  the  waves.  UxMler  this 
protection,  beginning  in  the  ni|R  of  ■M»- 
beth.  there  came  a  great  ontpslMBg  cC 
chartered  companies  and  other  orfM^kMttHM 
for  trade  and  conquest.  Some  of  ttaas  ^»> 
veloped  into  colonies,  of  which  only  tt* 
American  Colonics  achieved  indcpendeoee. 
The  India  Company,  as  we  know,  acquired  a 
substantial  pert  of  India.  Cecil 
brought  on  the  South  AXuaux  war 
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conquest  of  South  Afrtca.     Other 
oMstned  extratcrrltorlalltT  In  China 
Twkey. 

The  industrial  revolution  begun  in 
land  gave  that  country  a  head  start 
praaence  of  ccal,  iron,  and  tin  on  the 
in    close    proximity    furnished    naturs  1 
vantages,   in   trading   with   countrien 
enough  to  resist  aggraaaion  but 
commerce  and  Industry. 

During   the  life  of  the  Long 
and   the   Cromvell   dictatorship, 
controlled  the  government  and 
panded  British  trade.     When  Me  Stua 
tamed    to   power    and   afterward    w 
—aristocracy    tock    over    umer    Williac  i 
Mary,  trade  was  again  given  every 
tlon    to   keep    the    middle   class 
With  complete  command  of  the  sea 
nations  could  only  trade  by  British 
ance.  and  with  some  coercion  were  r 
to  patronize  British  banks  and  British 
ance.     Britain     could     Import     and 
whatever  she  wanted  to. 

The  principle  that  competition  Le 
of  Uade  did  not  find  its  way  into  British 
rlsprudence.     No  laws  preventing 
of  trade  or  preventing  railroad  rebate 
enacted.    Special   privilege   and   men 
were  a  definite  part  of  government 
In    consequence    the    nation    became 
mensely  rich  with  the  riches  in  few 

In  1873.  Joseph  Medill  writing  Iron 
land,  said: 

"Kotwithstandlng  the  enormous, 
dented  riches  of  Great  Britain,  the 
tlon  of  the  wealth  is  fearfully  far  fror  i 
eral  or  equal.    There  are  now   l.OOC 
pcorbouae  paupers  In  England  vc-hoee 
tkm  la  depicted  by  Dickens.     They  11 
enough  constitute  the  'under-cnist'  r 
llsh  society.     The  "upper-crust'  numbs 
hape.  lOO.COO  families,  or  half  as  ms 
eons  as  the  paupers.     One-third  of 
bom  nobles  and  own  all  the  land:  the 
two-thirds  were  generally  bom  rich 
most  of  the  residue  of  the  property 
form  of  buildings.  Improvements,  sh! 
railroads,  stocks  and  bonds,  goods  anr' 
tels.  moneys  and  credits  of  all   kinds 
tween  these  extremes  of  absolute  desti 
and    over-gorged    affluence    come    the 
tolling  millions  who  produced  all  the 
and    development.     They   live,   as   a 
comfortably;  but  they  have  little  or  no 
mulations.  but,  while  self-supporting, 
from  hand  to  mouth  as  artisans  or 
product    of    each    year's    crops    as 
They  own  no  land  and  few  have  a  housi 
can  call   their  own.     They  are  all 
and  the  greater  part  laborers,  depending 
their  weekly  wages  for  means  of 
The  tenant  farmers  number  500.000 
who.  by  almost  starving  a  million  of 
lings,  manage  to  pay  their  enormous 
and  save  a  little  money.     Thus  Great 
is  a  land  of  extremes  In  everything 
British    Nation     is    the    moat    Indust 
frugal,    enterprising,    sagacious, 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    They 
the  richest  men  In  the  world  and  the 
number  of  paupers  and  the  greatest 
of  landless  p3rsons." 

It  was  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
that  kept  property  in  few  hands. 

As   protection    to   themselves,   the 
crats  allowed  a  few  successful  and  rich 
pie  from  the  middle  class  to  be  elevat 
lower  grades  of  the  nobility,  upon  which 
descendants  could  climb  through  the 
eratlons.     Thus  it  became  the  object! 
buslnesamen  to  seek  success  In  order 
tain  UUes  and  tbeo  retire  from  active 
neaa.     As  succcaa  was  never  an  end  in 
there  was  little  incentive   to  contlnui 
improvement   of    an    institution.    Som 
not  take  pride  in  carrying  on  and 
the  buaineaaca  of  their  fathers  and 
fatbers  aa  with  tia.    It  was  enough  fa 
ennobled  owner  to  ride  along  on  the  olti 
mentum  and  avoid  competition  by  the 
ayaCam  and  by  keeping  wages  at  a 
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life,  with  the  court,  the  royal  enclostire. 
fox  hunting,  polo.  91 .500  hand-made  shot- 
guns for  the  exclusive  use  of  landowners,  was 
organized  for  the  rich.  Commissions  In 
army  and  navy  and  livings  in  the  church 
were  confined  to  the  ruling  class. 

Neglected  and  ignored,  condemned  to  be- 
long to  the  lower  classes,  the  workmen  be- 
came sullen.  They  refused  to  accept  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  produced  less  per  man 
than  any  other  workmen  in  the  world.  So 
strongly  established  was  British  control  of 
world  trade,  however,  that  It  prevailed  until 
the  blows  of  war  set  It  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
The  adoption  of  free  trade  in  1853  deprived 
the  treasury  of  much  revenue.  The  owners 
of  the  distilleries  and  breweries  now  in  the 
aristocracy  were  able  to  prevent  subEtantlal 
excise  taxes.  The  S3rstem  of  income  taxes 
was  devised  to  maintain  the  Government.  It 
operated  to  destroy  the  Empire. 

"Imperialism."  tiie  doctrine  that  wars  were 
fought  to  make  money  for  the  insiders,  was 
widely  held  in  the  early  years  of  this  century. 
When  the  English  found  themselves  at  war 
in  1914.  because  of  a  secret  treaty,  many  of 
them  thought  that  it  was  an  imperial  war, 
They  failed  to  enlist,  they  went  on  strikes. 
As  one  means  to  conciliate  public  opinion 
heav5'  corporation  and  Income  taxes  were  Im- 
posed. So  heavy  were  they  and  so  small  was 
the  output  of  English  labor  that  England  the 
great  trading  and  manufacturing  country 
cculd  no  longer  compete  In  the  world  mar- 
kets. Foreign  investments  made  in  previous 
years  were  sold  to  finance  the  war  so  that 
form  of  Income  disappeared.  While  the  war 
did  not  come  to  the  island  in  appreciable 
extent,  considerable  wealth  in  shipping  was 
lost.  Drained  of  capital  by  these  losses, 
which  cculd  not  be  made  good  because  of 
overtaxation,  the  British  could  not  replace 
obsolete  equipment  or  start  any  nevr  indus- 
tries. In  1932  the  cartel  system,  the  German 
and  Italian  forerunners  of  fascism,  was 
adopted.  Under  this  system  each  Industry 
undertook  to  regulate  the  quality,  quantity 
and  price  of  the  output  of  each  of  lis  mem- 
bers. In  the  case  of  the  B.  B.  B.  W.  Vale  Steel 
Company,  that  company  borrowed  money 
from  the  Bank  of  England  to  build  a  steel 
mill  on  the  American  pattern.  The  bank 
named  the  competitors  of  the  bank  to  a 
majority  of  the  places  on  the  board  and  they 
held  down  the  output  of  the  cnly  modem 
steel  factory  in  England. 

The  aristocratic  system  had  run  Its  course. 
A  revolutionary  election  put  in  the  present 
Socialist  government,  which  is  confiscating 
all  property.  An  interesting  sidelight  on  this 
Government  is  that  half  of  its  members  are 
from  the  aristocracy.  The  aristocracy  can- 
not demean  themselves  by  entering  private 
trade,  but  they  may  operate  business  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  without  loss  of 
face,  but  they  dont  know  how  to.  The 
character  of  the  Government  to  Illustrated  by 
the  following: 

A  farmer  named  George  Milton  Odium 
owned  a  model  farm  in  Wiltshire,  stocked 
with  an  exceptional  herd  of  Friesian  cattle. 
From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  1939  Odium 
was  bedeviled  by  Government  regulations, 
promulgated  by  the  ministry  of  agriculture 
undM'  R.  S.  Hudson  and  applied  by  the  cotmty 
war  agricultural  committee.  By  April  1942 
when  he  had  been  forced  by  the  committee 
to  part  with  three-quarters  of  hit  herd. 
Odium  was  thoroughly  discouraged.  At  this 
time,  opportunely,  a  buyer  for  the  farm 
turned  up. 

This  was  none  other  than  Hudson,  the 
minister  of  agrioilttu^.  Odium  named  his 
price  for  the  farm  (about  $240,000)  and 
Hudson  closed  the  deal  with  him.  On  that 
very  same  day.  a  members  of  the  local  war 
agricultural  committee  directed  Odium  to 
restock  his  farm  with  cattle.  He  was  In- 
structed to  buy  enough  to  fill  his  No.  l 
shed,  which  would  hold  100  cows.  Odium 
protested  the  Inconsistency  of  being  forced 
to  sell  his  quality  herd  and  then  being  di- 
rected to  restock  mongrel  cowa  which  might 


be  diseased.  Apparently,  however,  he  crm- 
plled  before  Hudson  took  over  the  farm  3 
months  later. 

Odium  at  no  time  had  recourse  under  the 
law.  His  life  was  made  miserable  by  the 
application  of  the  ministry's  orders  by  Hud- 
son's local  bureaucrats.  In  addition,  the 
local  committee  had  power  to  seize  his  farm 
If  charges  of  Inefllciency  could  be  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  minister— Hudson 
himself.  He  was  muscled  out  of  his  farm 
by  a  cabinet  clBcer  coveting  that  particular 
farm  of  all  the  farms  In  England. 

The  scandal  finally  reached  the  courts 
through  an  action  brought  by  Odium  for 
libel  against  one  of  Hudson's  agents.  By 
the  time  the  case  was  heard,  Hudson  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  farm  for  4  years  and  the 
libel  Itself  was  3  years  old.  The  hearing  de- 
veloped the  facts  as  to  discriminatory  treat- 
ment against  Odium  and  preferential  treat- 
ment accorded  Hudson  by  the  minister's  own 
appointed  bureaucrats.  Justice  Atkinson, . 
who  rendered  Judgment  for  Odium,  ex- 
pressed amazement  when  It  emerged  during 
the  hearing  that  the  ministry  of  agriculture 
had  undertaken  to  indemnify  the  defend- 
ant agent  of  the  ministry. 

"Why  the  country  should  be  made  to  pay 
the  damages,"  he  said,  "1  do  not  know." 

How  terrifying  Is  the  Government  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  London  newspapers  did 
not  cover  the  trial,  except  for  brief  stories 
about  the  Judgment. 

The  country  is  bankrupt  and  only  subsist- 
ing on  American  charity. 

Having  traced  the  course  of  France  and 
England  Into  socialism,  tending  to  com- 
munism, let  us  see  whether  the  same  move- 
ment under  way  In  the  United  States  can  be 
arrested.    I  hope  so. 

America  began  departing  from  European 
ways  with  the  colonial  settlements.  Pecple 
left  Europe  to  get  away  from  Europe.  This 
movement  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
Restoration.  While  in  England  the  Restora- 
tion put  a  graded  society  In  charge,  with  Ita 
doctrines  of  privilege  and  exploitation, 
which,  as  we  huve  seen,  was  only  ended  by 
the  recent  political  revolution,  in  America 
the  Puritan  movement  continued  to  grow. 
Excesses  in  this  country  have  been  ezceaaes 
of  Puritans,  not  of  aristocracy. 

Virginia,  the  most  British  of  the  Colonies, 
developed  the  republican  theory  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  of  the  other  Colonies  and 
led  all  the  others  in  the  revolution  and 
separation.  The  rights  of  man  were  adopted 
as  the  principles  of  the  country.  The  privi- 
lege of  the  established  church  was  abolished. 
Belief  In  a  certain  form  of  government  was 
no  longer  prescribed  by  religion.  Entails  and 
primogeniture  were  done  away  with.  Prcp- 
erty  was  divided  every  generation  either  by 
will  or  relationship.  Every  man  was  given 
an  equal  chance  in  life. 

During  the  Colonial  period,  when  enter- 
prise was  held  down,  development  was  all  in 
the  political  field.  With  the  coming  of  free- 
dom, economic  Improvements  began  almost 
Instantly.  What  kinds  of  Improvements 
were  they?  Improvements  not  for  the  few. 
but  for  the  many.  First  came  the  cotton 
gin.  removing  the  toll  of  making  cotton. 
Then  the  reaper,  saving  the  men  and  women 
on  the  farm  from  the  back-breaking  toll  of 
Ijarvesting.  The  steel  plow  opened  up  the 
prairies  to  ownership. 

The  raUroads  were  conceived  to  benefit  the 
seaboard  cities  and  of  course  to  earn  profits, 
but  they  brought  the  farmers'  products  to 
the  market  and  Immigrants  to  the  land. 
They  supplanted  the  immigrants'  wagons 
and  the  stagecoach.  We  who  accept  them 
as  a  matter  of  course  should  read  Mark 
Twain's  panegerlc  over  this  r.iarvelcus  in- 
vention less  than  a  centtiry  ago.  Plumbing, 
almost  unknown  abroad.  Is  almoat  universal 
here.  The  stove,  converted  Into  the  furnace, 
has  broken  the  back  of  winter  for  every  one. 
The  telephone  is  an  apparent  luxury.  A 
hundred  million  phone  calls  a  day  attest  Its 
wide  use. 
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Petroleum  was  developed  to  put  a  lamp 
on  every  table  and  when  the  lamp  gave  way 
to  the  superior  electric-light  bulb,  petroleum 
remained  to  drive  the  automobiles,  and  what 
automobiles?  Not  Rolls-Royces,  Mercedes, 
Panhards  at  great  price,  but  Fords,  Plym- 
ouths,  and  Pontlacs,  reached  by  the  purse 
of  almost  everyone.  They  brought  In  con- 
crete roads  for  everyone  to  enjoy,  not  for 
cannon  to  pound  over. 

V/ith  small  beginnings,  the  producers  of 
thsse  popular  articles  had  to  amass  capital 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demand  for  their 
product.  It  is  well  known  that  Henry  Ford 
began  with  subscriptions  of  (28,000.  The 
last  time  I  was  here  in  1933  Harry  Chandler 
told  me  how  he  and  a  number  of  other  for- 
ward-looking Los  Angeles  men  endorsed 
Donald  Douglas'  note  for  $10,000  each  to 
start  his  modest  factory.  The  next  day  I 
went  to  the  factory  and  saw  the  first  DC-2 
under  construction.  These  ej:amples  are 
typical  of  all  the  Industrial  developments 
that  have  created  our  civilization.  Very  few 
men  produced  them  all.  In  addition  to  the 
leaders  I  have  mentioned  you  easily  think  of 
Edison  and  Westlnghouse.  and  of  Wright,  but 
do  you  know  of  Igor  Sikorskl?  You  may  not 
know  who  Roebling  was.  You  have  never 
heard  of  Curtis,  who  made  newsprint  pos- 
sible. Do  you  remember  Selden.  inventor 
of  the  automobile,  or  Hughes  of  the  electric 
stove?  Pullman,  who  did  so  much  to  make 
Chicago  and  modem  travel,  is  only  remem- 
bered for  the  obstinacy  he  developed  in  old 
age.  Supply  all  the  names  you  can  think  of. 
How  many  are  there?  The  men  who  created 
our  industrial  civilization,  our  American  way 
of  life,  are  numbered  in  the  hundreds — not 
even  the  thousands.  They  could  do  It  be- 
cause they  had  been  freed  from  aristocratic 
suppression  and  had  not  run  into  demagogic 
suppression. 

The  accumulations  necessary  to  production 
Inevitably  made  their  possessors  rich,  many 
times  richer  than  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and 
made  them  a  cause  for  envy,  upon  which 
demagogues  like  the  Roosevelts  and  Huey 
Longs  played  for  their  political  gain.  Slo- 
gans were  invented  to  outcry  reason.  Taxa- 
tion according  to  ability  to  pay  developed 
into  confiscation.  Share  the  wealth  tiu-ned 
out  to  be  share  the  poverty. 

All  advance,  as  I  have  said.  Is  the  creation 
of  few  men,  inspired  in  their  respective  fields. 
All  the  rest  benefit  from  their  genius.  The 
car  builder  benefits  me  far  more  than  I  him. 
Years  ago  I  used  to  make  frequent  trips  to 
Buffalo  and  put  up  at  its  poor  hotels.  One 
day  I  found  that  a  first-class  Statler  Hotel 
had  been  erected.  The  last  thing  in  the 
world  I  would  care  to  do  would  be  to  collect 
a  string  of  hotels,  but  I  am  more  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  man  who  does  than  he  is. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  there 
cannot  be  any  more  such  men,  there  cannot 
be  any  more  Ford  factories  or  Douglas  air- 
plane works  or  Statler  hotels.  From  now  on, 
the  men  who  have  ideas  for  the  betterment 
of  human  life,  will  not  be  able  to  put  them 
into  force,  for  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  the  money  necessary  to  produc- 
tion. There  will  be  no  new  industries. 
There  will  be  no  new  instruments; 

Inevitably,  existing  ones  will  gradually  die 
off  with  nothing  to  take  their  place.  That 
is  the  road  down  which  we  are  traveling,  how 
fast  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Both  the  French  and  English  civilizations 
went  to  pieces  in  about  30  years.  Yet  with- 
out the  causes  which  brought  about  their 
decline,  we  may  proceed  Just  as  fast  to  our 
doom — or  not  necessarily  so.  The  evils  which 
were  so  apparent  in  them  have  not  existed 
here.  If  men  of  vision  will  have  the  courage 
to  explain  and  expound,  we  may  get  a  change 
In  the  tax  laws  which  in  the  present  state  of 
public  ignorance.  Congressmen  are  not  cou- 
rageous enough  to  write. 

Isn't  this  modern  and  progressive  conamu- 
nlty  the  place  to  start  such  education? 


Aid  to  Greece 
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HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24) .  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in.  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  radio  t?.Ik  by  me.  broad- 
cast from  Station  WIBW.  at  Topeka, 
Kans..  on  March  23.  1£47.  commenting 
on  President  Truman's  recetit  request  for 
substantial  aid  to  Greece. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  are  so  many  things  I  would  like  to 
talk  over  with  you  today  that  I  am  Just  a 
little  bit  in  doubt  where  to  begin. 

Thsre  is  the  wheat  market — margins — 
flurry  of  the  past  week. 

There  is  the  matter  of  the  Greco-Turkish 
problem — and  its  implications,  because,  of 
couise.  the  loans  or  grants  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  plus  the  asked-for  authorization  to 
use  military  personnel  in  connection,  are 
Just  the  opening  wedge  for  a  change  In  the 
forelpn  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
would  supplant  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  the  Truman  doc- 
trine for  the  entire  world. 

In  other  words,  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try face  in  the  coming  weeks  the  decision 
that  from  now  on — until  our  resources  and 
will  to  carry  on  run  out — the  United  States 
is  in  world  power  politics  for  keeps,  and  to 
the  limit.  And  the  world  power  politics 
game  in  which  Uncle  Sam  proposes  to  sit 
with  lots  of  chips — perhaps  more  chips  than 
high  cards — centers  aromid  European  power 
politics. 

A  not  uninteresting  feature  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  game  of  European  power  poli- 
tics is  that  two  non-European  powers  pro- 
pose to  contest  for  the  control  of  Europe. 

Neither  Soviet  Russia  nor  the  United  States 
of  America,  when  you  get  right  down  to  it, 
are  European  nations. 

Russia,  under  the  czars,  under  the  Comin- 
tern, is  essentially  a  product  of  Asia,  of  the 
Orient,  although  geographically  Russia  might 
be  classed  as  European. 

The  United  States  is  geographically  sepa- 
rated from  Europe  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
at  the  same  time,  it  could  be  said  that 
Americans  are  more  closely  related  to  west- 
ern Europe  than  is  Russia — whether  one  con- 
siders the  Russia  of  czars  or  the  Russia  of 
Trotzky.  Lenin,  and  Stalin. 

If  the  United  States,  through  congressional 
action,  backed  by  public  opinion,  adopts  the 
Truman  doctrine  and  moves  into  the  Medi- 
terranean (we  are  sending  a  fieet  of  naval 
vessels  there  this  spring  to  Intimate  to  the 
world  that  we  mean  business),  the  contest 
will  be  a  twofold  contest. 

There  will  be  the  often -referred-to  contest 
of  two  idealogles — capitalism  and  the  in- 
dividual freedom  versus  communism  and 
the  complete  obliteration  of  the  individual 
Into  a  cog  in  the  machine  of  the  state. 

More  than  that,  the  contest  will  be  be- 
tween oriental  despotism  and  western  civil- 
ization. This  is  Just  another  way  of  saying 
the  contest  is  between  the  East  and  the 
West — according  to  Rudyard  Kipling,  the 
twain  which  shall  never  meet. 

What  happens  to  the  United  Nations, 
which  was  to  be  the  agency  through  which 
the  East  and  West  would  cooperate  for  world 
peace,  after  the  conflict  has  been  resolved 
as   being   between   the  United   States    (the 


Western  Hemisphere)  and  Soviet  Russia  (the 
Orient)  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  I  can- 
not undertake  to  say  at  this  time. 

But  it  seems  pretty  plain,  despite  the  prot- 
estations to  the  contrary,  that  the  Triunan 
doctrine  by  which  the  United  States  under- 
takes to  preserve  the  Independence  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  Orient  (as  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Western  Hemisphere  also  from  the 
onslaught  cf  communism) — it  seems  pretty 
plain  that  the  Truman  doctrine,  if  and  when 
adopted  by  the  United  States,  pretty  effec- 
tively bypasses  the  United  Nations. 

Whether  that  bypassing  of  the  United 
Nations  is  due  to  the  inherent  wecJcnesses 
of  the  United  Nations  organization  or  is 
due  to  the  spiritual  unpreparedness  of  the 
2.CO0.0O0.0OO  inhabitants  of  this  globe  for 
an  international  organization  capable  of 
preserving  world  peace  and  providing  or  in- 
suring th3  "four  freedoms,"  I  do  not  under- 
take to  say. 

I  do  say,  however,  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President  Truman  that  the  United 
States  move  into  the  Mediterranean  to  re- 
place Britain  In  controlling  that  area  cf 
the  world  faces  the  United  States  with  a 
momentcus  decision  to  make. 

And  very  frankly  I  say  to  you  that  I  have 
very  grave  doubts  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  make  a  wise  decision  on 
that  question  before  the  March  31  deadline 
that  was  originally  set  for  us  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Britain. 

You  probably  have  noticed  in  the  news 
coliunns  that  Britain  now  is  considering 
holding  on  in  Greece,  and  in  support  of 
Turkey,  until  next  summer  or  fall,  Instead 
of  moving  out  immediately. 

Right  at  this  point  I  want  to  applaud  Sen- 
ator VANDSNBEac,  of  Michigan,  chairman  of 
the  Sanate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
for  his  insistence  that  the  administration 
give  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  American 
people,  the  complete  story  of  what  commit- 
ments have  been  made  by  representatives  of 
the  United  States  to  other  nations.  And  also 
the  complete  picture  of  what  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  the  United  States  is  to  do  in 
Europe,  and  over  the  world,  after  the  United 
States  takes  the  plunge  from  the  Greco- 
Turkiah  springboard. 

And  I  must  admit  that  It  came  as  a  con- 
siderable shock  to  me  to  learn,  from  Senator 
Vandenbebg's  own  statement  at  the  confer- 
ence of  Republican  Senators,  and  from  his 
later  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  he  had  been  kept  in  Ignorance  of  the  ad- 
ministration plans  in  the  Mediterranean 
area,  until  called  to  the  White  House  only  2 
weeks  ago  and  informed  that  the  United 
States  was  expected  to  move  into  Greece  and 
Turkey  as  the  British  pulled  out. 

I  had  supposed,  and  I  believe  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
had  supposed,  that  the  White  House  had 
been  keeping  Senator  Vandenbebg  fully  in- 
formed of  all  developments  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations.  Senator  Vandinbiho,  who 
has  been  carrying  the  ball  for  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  past  years  In  the  interest  of 
national  unity,  certainly  was  entitled  to  full 
and  complete  Information  as  to  developmenta 
in  the  fisld  of  foreign  relations. 

The  foregoing  is  not  a  criticism  of  Presi- 
dent Truman.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that 
President  Truman  himself  has  been  kept 
fully  informed.  My  information  is  that  the 
State  Department,  or  at  any  rate  some  per- 
sons in  the  State  Department,  knew  last  fall 
that  Britain  intended  to  pull  out  of  Greece. 
However,  according  to  information  put  out 
In  the  past  few  days,  this  information  was 
not  clflcially  known  in  our  State  Department 
until  a  short  time  before  President  Truman 
called  congressional  leaders  to  the  White 
House  and  informed  them,  off  the  record, 
of  the  serious  developments  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. And  that  London  had  Informed 
Washington  that  it  was  up  to  Washington  to 
decide  whether  the  United  States  or  Soviet 
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■Mate  Bhould  tak«  orer  In  Orwce  ank  Tur- 
hiy  MtUAlly  tn  the  whole  Mediter  anean 
•Dd  tte  MKlMat— wtien   •nfecbled   frtuin 

p«n«d  cut. 

Tou  are  a*  familiar  a«  myaeU 
tmmccltate  happMOBfi  that  followed 
thM  Whlt«  BouM  «an«»rence 
1— >■<  ottt  ■•  to  what   President 
iMtf  Md  eoncTMilanal  lenders     The 
dent   flew   to   llesico    while   Congre^ 
the  country  were  trTinf  to  get  a 
■tory.  or  picture,  or  what  wa«  going 
the  Mediterranean. 

Precldent    Truman    returned    from 
Ico,  and  told  the  Congress  In  Joint 
what  the  country  had  learned  thrcuf^ 
offlcial  souroes  aa  to  the  British 
In  Orescs  and  Turkey. 

And    also.    President    Truman 
us  in  his  message,  the  only  course  i 
the  United  States  Is  to  grant  him 
Ity     to    use     $400.000.000 — In     funds. 
modules,     military     equipment     and 
tary  and  clYlUan  personnel — to  supp<:^t 
Governments    of    Greece    anc* 
block  the  communlsatlon  of  Europe. 

By  implication.  President  Truman 
dlcated  that  other  steps  will  be 
He  did  not  state  what  these  further 
will  be.  specifically,  but  a  glance  at 
and  a  consideration  of  developments 
rope  and  Asia  In  the  past  months 
plain   that   support   of  Greece   and 
means  ultimately  similar  support  for 
Iraq.    Egypt-    Italy.    Prance.   Spain. 
Belgium  and  Holland — and  any  and  all 
nations  and  people  threatened  with 
tlon  by  communism. 

The    President    did    not    mention 
Btirma,  or  India.     I  have  had  some 
myself,  reconciling  our  pulling  out  of 
so  as  not  to  antagonize  Chinese 
ists  there,  and  only  a  few  days  later 
eating  that  we  move  into  Greece  anC 
key  In  defiance  of  Communist  Rtissia 
two  policies,  on  the  face  of  it,  do  not 

The  Senate  Porelgn  Relations 
at  which  I  have  been  a  member  for  the 
years,  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
mittee.  are  holding  public  hearings 
President's   proposals.     Perhaps   these 
tlons  will  be  answered  at  these 
very  much  hope  so.  because  frankly  I 
little  puzzled  at  some  of  the  apparent 
fllcts  In  Asiatic  and  European  policies 
own  Government. 

Another   thing   that   adds   to   the 
slon — at  lea5t  the  surface  confusion — is 
Every  time  there  is  a  meeting  of  the 
ministers  to  whip  peace  treaties  into 
the   Russian   representatives   spring 
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commitment  which  they  say  was  made 
late  President  Roosevelt  at  the  Teherin 
Yalta  Conferences. 

One  of  the  latest  Is  that  President 
relt  agreed  that  Germany  should  make 
arations  payments  to  Russia  totaling  tH 
OCO.OOO.  these  to  be  made  out  of  ctirrent 
man  production.    If  that  contention 
proved,  and  we  keep  supporting  the 
teoskomj,  what  it  really  means  is  that 
long  run  we  will  pay  the  German  re  para  t 
to  Russia.     And  similarly  In  Italy,  whei^ 
RtHBlans  ezpect  to  collect  flOO.COO.OCO 
only  way  Italy  can  pay  such  reparations 
parently  Is  through  a  » 100,000.000  loan 
the  United  States. 

A  compilation  made  by  the  United 
New*  would  Indicate  that  the  United 
contribution  to  European  rehabilitatloi 
lief,  and  support  of  governments  to 
thes*    going   Communist    is    some 
OCO.OOO  during  the  postwar  period.     We 
ntshed     •30,000,000.000     In     round 
through  lend-lease  during  the  war. 
are  being  called  upon  to  furnish  a  little 
than  that  to  promote  European  peace 

I  ask  you.  Are  there  any  limits  to  our 
tributlons  to  the  rest  of  the  world? 
what  are  thoae  limits?    And  what  an 
Umlta  tn  natural  resources  that  we  ha  re 
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continue  making  such  commitments?  What 
do  you  think  about  all  this?  I  would  lika  to 
hear  from  you. 


Defease  Agdnsl  Red  Fasciia 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/.RKS 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MAaTLANO 

IN  THE  SENAl^  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  25  ilegialative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  O'CONOR.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  App<^nclix  to  the  Congressicnal  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  the  address  delivered  by 
my  friend.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thorning,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Americas  and  World 
Aflairs.  This  speech  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  Maryland  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  in  the 
Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimore. 
The  newly  elected  Maryland  State 
regent,  Mrs.  Harry  K.  Nleld.  presided 
at  the  session.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
Dr.  Thorning.  a  scholar  whose  compe- 
tence is  widely  recognized,  gives  unqual- 
ified supiwrt  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  C.  Marshall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Delivering  the  principal  address  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  Maryland  Chapter  of 
the  Daushters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thorning.  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Americas  and  World  Af- 
fairs, both  quarterlies  published  in  Washing- 
ton, called  for  "a  twofold  counteraffenslve 
against  the  warfare  being  waged  by  Red 
fascism." 

"In  se!ting  the  initiative  from  the  Marx- 
ist total  itarlans."  Dr.  Thorning  urged, 
"first  attention  must  be  given  to  an  aflirma- 
tive  program  of  socioeconomic  Justice,  pro- 
viding thi-  wage  earners  witn  some  share  In 
the  ownership,  or  management  or  profits  of 
industry  and  farming.  Although  it  may  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  every  man  can  be- 
come a  C{.pltallst.  every  worker  can  become 
a  property  owner.  Until  each  citizen  has  a 
stake  in  our  system  of  private  property,  the 
agitation  for  social  revolution  will  continue. 
The  day  on  which  quarterly  dividends  are 
declared  for  labor,  both  on  the  farms  as  well 
as  in  factories  and  mines,  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  for  the  autocrats  of  the 
Kremlin.  The  worker-owner  will  never  be 
the  dupe  of  Marxism." 

To  Illustrate  the  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple. Dr.  Thorning,  who  has  lectured  in  a 
number  of  South  American  universities, 
pointed  to  "the  growing  strength  of  economic 
democracy  In  Costa  Rica,  where,  after  the 
social  legislation  of  1942.  the  number  of  Red 
Fascists  dx)pped  from  20,000  to  leas  than 
5.000."  Tie  moment  the  worker  has  some- 
thing to  ]o«e,  the  Maryland  educator  de- 
clared, "tho  natural  Instinct  Is  to  retain  and. 
if  possible,  to  Increase  his  property  for  the" 
benefit  of  the  family." 

Speaking  about  the  second  feattire  of  the 
counteroffenslve  against  the  Marxist  world 
revolution.  Dr.  Thorning  urged  that  "the 
United  States  Congress  make  It  unmistak- 
ably clear  that  every  Marxist  totalitarian  be 
regarded  arid  registered  aa  a  foreign  agent. 
«nctly  on  a  par  with  any  Nazl-Paaclat 
totalitarian.'* 


The  Washington  editor  added: 

"In  the  Soviet  bid  for  the  domination  of 
Kturope  and  Asia,  w«  are  vitnesslug  the 
resurrection  cl  Hi  tier  ism.  Stalinism  haa  be- 
come a  synon)-m  for  slavery.  Llks  Qastam. 
It  claims  c:itg!ance  ^rer  the  mlr.d.  the  oon- 
■dence.  and  the  aoul  as  well  cs  over  the 
body.  Unlike  RlUerism.  which  was  bold  and 
outrpcken  in  its  denunciation  of  democracy. 
Stalinism  pays  Up  service  to  the  causa  of 
liberty,  democracy,  and  the  right  of  peoplea 
to  self-determination,  while  it  soft-p>:dals 
Its  hatred  foi  the  cplrttual  idealism  of  the 
Judoj -Christian  heritage. 

"Except  for  the  doctrine  of  racial  In- 
tolerance, every  article  in  the  Soviet  creed 
la  Identical  with  the  Nazi  dogma.  Gcd.  the 
home,  and  private  property  are  reduced  to 
a  mockery*.  Every  value  in  personal  ard 
social  life  is  subordinated  to  the  omnipotent, 
omnicompetent  state.  In  this  sense,  it  can 
be  recognized  as  a  new  religious  cult;  the 
blind  Idolatry  of  political  power;  the  worship 
of  force.  Even  the  propaganda  line  of  the 
Red  Fascists  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  promises,  threats,  and  incitements  to 
division  that  once  emanated  from  Paul 
Joseph  Goebbels.  Innocent  people  are  con- 
fused and.  in  som.e  instances,  deceived  by 
the  barrage  of  publicity  organized  by  Marx- 
ists in  the  United  SUtes.  Like  the'r  col- 
leagues In  the  Kremlin,  these  international 
traitors  and  international  gangsters  try  to 
utilize  a  vocabulary  of  virtue.  To  the  vile- 
ness  of  totalitarian  propaganda,  they  add 
the  vice  of  hypocrisy. 

"Grod  faith  is  the  forgotten  principle  of 
the  Soviet  blackmailers.  The  last  thing  to 
be  assumed  about  a  member  of  the  Comin- 
tern, whether  in  Asia.  Eurcr\  or  America. 
Is  that  he  can  be  sincere.  It  is  a  simple 
waste  of  time  to  ask  a  Marxist  totalitarian 
whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Oppxirtunism.  or  convenience,  is  his 
only  ethic.  Therefore,  he  deserves  to  be 
treated  like  any  racketeer,  whose  sole  ob- 
ject in  life  is  to  live  and  thrive  at  the 
expense  of  his  law-abiding  neighbors. 

"To  retreat  one  Inch  from  the  foreign 
policy  line  that  has  been  drawn  by  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  and  General  George 
C.  Marshall,  our  Secretary  of  State,  is  not 
only  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
ruthless  and  most  brutal  clique  of  gang- 
sters en  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  also  to 
invite  disaster  for  every  home,  school,  and 
church  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This 
Is  a  duel  to  the  death  to  defend  curselver 
against  the  Nazi-minded  followers  of  Karl 
Marx.  And.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle, 
the  people  of  the  world  should  not  be.  as 
they  are  today,  half  slave  and  half  free." 


The  Portal-Pay  Bills 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF   VCKMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Portal-Pay  Bills."  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  ue  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE  FOITAL-PAT  BZLLS 

The  portal-to-porUl  pay  bills  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  House  are  not  identical  and 
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mtist  therefore  go  to  conference  before  the 
final  measure  emerges  for  the  President's  sig- 
nature or  veto.  The  House  bill  Is  the  moire 
restrictive  of  the  two  and  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  e  to  1  proportions,  while  the  vote  In 
the  Senate  was  64.  to  24.  For  this  reason  It 
la  being  predicted  that  any  compromise  ar- 
rived at  will  be  weighted  in  favor  of  the 
House  version.  In  which  case  a  veto  seems 
rather  more  than  likely. 

We  think  neither  Chamber  has  approached 
the  problem  with  the  care  and  moderation 
it  deserves.  Granted  that  the  portal-pay 
suits  against  Industry,  now  aggregating  $6.- 
000.000.000.  represent  an  emergency  which 
needs  very  prompt  attention.  Granted  also 
that  their  Instigation,  largely  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Philip  Murray  and  his  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  is  a  reprehensible 
attempt  to  soak  and  possibly  bankrupt  in- 
nocent employers  and  get  by  law  that  which 
should  be  left  to  collective  bargaining.  Yet, 
the  kind  of  blanket  action  proposed  may 
well  work  injustice  In  some  cases  and  raise 
questions  of   constitutionality. 

The  Senate  bill,  for  Instance,  would  nul- 
lify pending  portal-to-portal  claims  by  a 
declaration  that  no  employer  was  to  be  held 
liable  for  any  activity  of  an  employee  which 
was  not  payable  l;y  contract  or  by  custom 
in  the  employer's  plant.  It  would  free  an 
employer  from  pajrment  of  any  pimltive  dam- 
ages in  any  portal  suit  which  might  for 
any  reason  remain  valid.  Is  there  not  a  hint 
of  retroactivity  in  these  provisions? 

The  Senate  would  Impose  a  statute  of  lim- 
itations of  2  years  barring  any  future  claim 
arising  out  of  violation  of  the  wage-hoiur 
law.  This  Is  twice  aa  generous  as  the  House 
bill's  limit  of  1  yec<t.  but  neither,  it  seems 
to  us.  measures  up  to  the  "reasonable  stat- 
ute of  limitations"  for  which  T.  Metcalfe 
Walling,  Administrator  of  the  Wage-Hour 
Act.  asked  in  his  last  report  to  Congress. 
Congress  has  forgotten,  perhaps,  that  nearly 
10.000.000  workers  covered  by  the  act  are  not 
members  of  union?  and  hence  would  be  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage'  In  filing  legitimate 
claims  under  too  brief  a  time  limit. 

We  cite  these  objections  as  samples.  No 
doubt  some  legislation  in  amendment  of  the 
loosely  drawn  wage-hour  law  Is  overdue  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  such  pesti- 
lence as  the  present  portal-pay  litigation. 
But  it  should  be  so  drawn  that  It  preserves 
the  Individual  wage  earner's  rights  while 
protecting  the  conscientious  employer  from 
the  undercutting  of  unscrupulous  competi- 
tors. We  suggest  particularly  Mr.  Walling's 
constructive  suggestion  that  Congress  give 
the  Administrator  of  the  act  power  "to  apply 
the  statute  and  to  make  determinations  of 
fact  which  will  be  binding  on  all  parUes  until 
set  aside  In  appropriate  proceedings." 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  the  de  minimis 
decision  of  Judge  Picard  In  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  at  Detroit  throwing  out  the 
original  suit  brought  In  behalf  of  the  Mount 
Clemens  (Mich.)  pottery  workers.  If  this 
decision,  virtually  invited  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  upheld  by  it,  most  of  the  suits  sub- 
sequently filed  should  wither  on  the  vine. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLOamA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  PEPI^R.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou  a  very  able 
editwial  on  the  pending  question  of  aid 


to  Greece  and  Turkey,  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Knight,  of  the  Knight  newspapers,  which 
appeared  in  the  March  23  issue  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

HTFOCainCAL  APOSTLIS  OF  FSACI  ISSUX  XNVRA- 
TION8  TO  WAR 

Cat  Cat,  Bahamas,  BamsH  West  Indies.— 
On  this  tiny  spit  of  land  where  seventeenth- 
century  pirates  cached  their  loot  and  modern 
nlmrods  troll  the  warm  Atlantic  waters  for 
blue  and  white  marlln,  domestic  and  world 
problems  which  furrow  the  brows  of  think- 
ing people  everjrwhere  are  too  easily  brushed 
aside. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  news  broadcasts  from 
the  Miami  radio  stations  and  the  Miami 
Heralds  which  arrive  on  the  early  morning 
plane,  all  realities  would  soon  be  forgotten 
on  the  sun-kissed  beaches  of  Lou  Wasey's  is- 
land paradise. 

It  was  the  radio  which  first  brought  us  the 
news  that  Georgia's  Supreme  Court  had  de- 
cided against  young  "Hummon"  Talmadge, 
thereby  confirming  a  prediction  I  made  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  that  despite  the  breast-beating 
of  the  radio  oracles  and  95  percent  of  the 
American  press,  constitutional  government 
would  be  sustained  In  the  Cracker  State. 

I  never  could  understand  why  our  emoting 
columnists  and  editorial  writers  thought  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic  were  tottering 
under  the  impact  of  a  purely  local  political 
fight  but  Drew  Pearson  had  many  people 
convinced  that  the  Georgians  had  spawned 
an  American  Hitler. 

Now  the  "Hummon"  Talmadge  fracas  is  all 
but  forgotten,  a  new  emotional  crisis  is  being 
sold  to  the  American  people  under  the  dis- 
arming label  of  "aid  to  Greece." 

This  time,  however,  we  really  have  some- 
thing to  worry  about. 

President  Truman's  recommendation  that 
a  $400,000,000  "loan"  be  made  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  is  not  simply  "meat  and  potatoes" 
humanitarianlsm  but  a  firm  determination 
to  "stop  the  Communists"  In  Greece  before 
they  become  too  strong  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
U  a  8400.000.000  gift  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks  could  turn  the  trick,  history  would 
give  Mr.  Truman  credit  for  having  made  the 
best  International  Investment  of  the  century. 
But  unless  we  Intend  ultimately  to  send 
American  fighting  men  to  Greece,  how  effec- 
tive will  our  State  Department's  fist-shaking 
and  dollar-supported  Greek  army  be  In  pro- 
tecting Greece's  frontiers  against  nearly 
1,000.000  Communist-led  Albanian,  Yugoslav, 
and  Bulgarian  troops. 

We  would  all  sleep  better  if  the  Russians 
practiced  even  a  little  of  the  idealism  they 
enunciated  so  clearly  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference. 

There  the  nations  of  the  world  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  lasting  peace  with  the 
understanding  that  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  potential  aggressors  would  be  a  United 
Nations  problem  and  not  the  responsibility 
of  any  single  nation. 

Now  we  seem  so  obsessed  with  fear  of 
Russia  that  President  Truman  has  committed 
the  tactical  error  of  suggesting  by  his  action 
that  the  United  States  lacks  confidence  In 
the  UN. 

Had  the  Greek  question  first  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  UN  by  Great  Britain. 
Russia's  sincerity  might  have  had  a  real  test. 
By  open  discussion  and  debate.  Russia's  at- 
titude could  have  been  brought  out  In  tha 
c^)en  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

Now  we  simply  lay  ourselves  open  to  anti- 
American  propaganda  by  Russia  and  her 
satellltee,  wherever  it  will  best  serve  the 
Kremlin's  purpose. 

We  may  find  It  dlfflcult  to  answer  the 
charge  that  American  democracy  ia  so  elaetie 
as  to  permit  financing  Brltatai's  puppet  king. 


a  nephew  of  the  late  Katser  WUhelm  who 
hasn't  a  drop  of  Greek  blood  In  his  veins. 

For  one.  I  detest  the  hypocrlay  of  pollUcal 
leaders  who  are  once  again  Issuing  an  invi- 
tation to  war  while  professing  to  be  apostles 
of  peace. 

1.  Why  did  Great  BrlUln  decide  so  sud- 
denly to  abandon  Greece  In  our  favor?  What 
private  assurance  did  she  have  that  we  would 
come  to  the  rescue? 

2.  Why  did  President  Truman  bypass  the 
United  Nations  while  an  il-natlon  commis- 
sion from  the  UN  was  In  Greece  studying 
actual  conditions? 

3.  Why  did  Paul  Porter,  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commission  to  Greece,  talk  so  freely 
at  Washington  cocktail  parties  before  he  left 
about  spending  his  last  cent  to  defeat  com- 
munism, as  charged  by  Harold  Ickes? 

4.  Why  did  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  tell  the  House  Porelgn  Affairs  Com- 
mittee last  Thursday  that  "by  strengthening 
the  forces  of  democracy  and  freedom,  you 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  eliminate  the  friction 
between  great  powers"  when  he  knows  the 
present  Greek  regime  Is  neither  democratic 
nor  free? 

5.  Why  are  we  sending  a  27,000-ton  aircraft 
carrier  and  a  group  of  other  warships  to 
visit  Greek  and  Tin-ktsh  waters?  Just  In 
case? 

6.  Do  we  have  the  moral  right  to  avoid 
consultation  with  other  signers  of  the  UN 
covenant  and  act  unilaterally  In  Greece 
when  unilateral  action  by  Russia  Is  so  regu- 
larly deplored  by  us? 

7.  If  we  are  committed  to  fighting  com- 
mimism  In  Greece  with  men  and  dollars,  do 
we  Intend  to  wage  our  crusade  wherever 
Communists  exist,  including  America? 

Or  will  we.  as  in  China,  urge  those  In  power 
to  give  the  Communists  pcoportlonal  repre- 
sentation In  their  governments? 

After  the  sacrifices  and  h3rpocritlcal  double 
talk  of  two  world  wars,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  demand  the  utmost  In  candor 
and  honesty  from  their  President. 

I  agree  with  the  Chicago  Sim  when  It  says 
that  President  Truman's  Greek  policy  needs 
defining  before  Congress  writes  a  blank 
check. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  that  "the  probable  outcome 
of  Mr.  Truman's  program  is  war  with  Russia 
sooner  or  later  •  •  *.  The  question  is 
whether  that  war.  If  won.  will  yield  us 
enough  to  Justify  Its  cost  In  blood  and 
wealth." 

I  agree  with  Marquis  Chllds.  who  Ba3r8  that 
the  British  have  spent  millions  of  pounds  in 
Greece  and  millions  of  man-hours,  yet  they 
failed  to  do  ixiore  than  maintain  precarious 
order  by  repression.  "Their  failure,"  says 
Chllds.  "win  be  forgotten  as  we  move  onto 
the  stage.  But  if  we  In  turn  fall,  then  the 
cumulative  blame  will  fall  on  us." 

Opposed  to  such  realistic  conunent  can  be 
found  the  vast  majority  of  the  watered-down 
editorial  pages  which  preach  a  meaningless 
Jargon  of  phrases  about  "Greek  democracy." 
"unavoidable  foreign  commitments,"  and 
"our  sound,  practical  course." 

Then,  too.  the  Isolationist  cry  is  being 
raised  against  all  who  dispute  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  loan  even  though 
they  have  been  sincere  and  vigorous  support- 
ers of  the  United  Nations  from  the  start. 

Men  like  William  D.  Pawley.  ova  Ambas- 
sador to  Brazil,  tell  vis  the  South  Americans 
are  greatly  encouraged  that  a  country  like 
the  United  States — strong  enough,  bl^ 
enough,  and  unselfish  enough — ^Is  endeavoring 
to  make  a  reality  out  of  the  four  freedoms 
and  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

What  utter  nonsense.  Why  tent  Mr.  Paw- 
ley  frank  enough  to  say  that  virtually  all 
South  American  governments  now  have 
communism  for  sale? 

The  answer?  We  stlU  cling  to  the  hope 
that  the  breeding  grounds  of  w«rM  eonfUct 
can  be  cleansed  by  a  atnmg  United  Mattons. 
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The  Greek  question  should  have 
■ented  to  the  UN.  whereupon  Russia 
either  have  had  to  fish  or  cut  bait 
UN  la  to  degenerate  into  nothing 
•  debating  society,  the  sooner  that  l« 
mined  the  better.     There  is  little  p 
supporting  a  world  organization   foi 
that  has  no  sinews. 

Should  the  UN  fall,  the  answer  ma  r 
a  United  States  of  Eurcpe.  a  plan 
old  but  again  recently  suggested  by 
Orleans  Item  and  the  St.  Louii  Pest 

Both    newspapers   see   in   American 
traosfusioos  a  negative  policy  of  me 
posing  Russian  expansion  in  Europe 
doubt  that  such  a  policy  will  succeec 

Some  students  of  world  affairs  bel 
expanding   Ru»lan    Empire    would 
wreck  itself  because  of  the  oblig 
commitments  it  would  have  to  assuoje 

They   suspect   that   1:   what   a 
happened  to  the  British. 

"Let  those  who  call  themselves 
prick  thenKWlm  awaJcc  with  the  sba 
ties  of  naeaatty."  says   tlie   Post  _ 
••and  rise  to  the  roles  to  which  histc 
them.    Or  U  it  U  not  in  them  to 
verve  and  v.s'.on.  let  them  tMuad 
*ct,  as  Kipling  said,    from  common 
Like  the  famous  advice  Benjamin 
gave   to  the  American  colonies  for 
It  U  case  of  Join  or  die." 

The  advice  U  well  given. 

JOHM  S. 
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or  NEW   HAMPSHIXE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 


STATES 


Tuesdatf.  March  2S  (legislativr  dfcy  0/ 
MondUM,  March  24) .  1947 


Mr.    TOBEY.     Mr.    President, 


ed  in 


unanimous  consent  to  have  pnn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  a  statement 
by  Willis  J.  Ballinger.  economic  apviser 
to    the   National   Federation   of 
Business,  on  behalf  of  the  federau|)n.  in 
oppttiition  to  the  Senate  bill  110. 
There  being  no  objection,  the 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Racoao: 
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In  our  opinion,  the  bill  would  Icfall^  the 
growth    of    private    monopoly    in 
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ance  of  a  sound  forward  movement  to  private 
business.  But  when  those  savings  are  gone. 
It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  depression  of  1929 
will  return  with  greater  virulence,  and  that 
the  system  will  remain  locked  In  depression 
until  the  forces  causing  the  collapse  cf  busi- 
ness in  1929  have  been  remedied.  A  capital- 
istic system  dependent  on  Government 
spending  is  a  capitalistic  system  in  danger  of 
liquidatlcjn.  If  private  enterprise  cannot 
afford  employment  to  millions,  and  Govern- 
ment spending  becomes  necessary  to  take 
care  of  millions  of  unemployed,  then  private 
enterprise  will  eventually  be  replaced  by 
Goveriunent  control  and  direction  of  the 
economic  system. 

The  break-down  of  business  in  1929  was 
the  result  of  half  a  century  in  which  capital- 
ism in  the  United  States  was  systematically 
miscpera':ed  by  an  alliance  of  big  busineas- 
men  and    bankers. 

Monopoly  controls  appeared  In  finance.  In- 
diistry,  transportation,  and  distribution.  Re- 
gional competition  was  also  eliminated 
through  a  discriminatory  freight-rate  sys- 
tem on  the  railroads  of  the  Nation,  wtuch 
prevented  the  development  of  more  efll- 
ciently  located  industries  In  the  South  and 
West.  Tne  purpose  of  this  discriminatory 
freight-rate  system  was  to  protect  giant 
monopolistic  corporations  from  potential 
competition  in  the  South  and  West. 

The  rapid  spread  of  monopoly  in  Amer- 
ican capitalism  irom  1890  to  1929  caused  a 
progressive  loss  of  productive  power  in  our 
economic  system.  This  is  always  the  effect 
of  monopoly  in  a  capitalist  system.  The  de- 
pression of  1939  registered  the  lact  that  pri- 
vate business  had  become  incapable  of  car- 
rying th3  employment  load  of  the  Nation, 
shackled  as  it  was  by  monopolistic  restraints 
placed  on  trade  by  big  businessmen  and 
bankers.  At  the  same  time  the  eliminaaon 
of  rcgloniJ  competition  through  the  system 
of  discriminatory  freight  rates  had  caused  a 
c-.ngestloa  of  the  population  of  the  Nation 
In  a  few  giant  clUes  with  hideous  slums. 

But  for  this  system  of  discriminatory 
freight  rates,  the  population  of  the  Nation 
would  tiive  teen  dispersed.  Hundieds  of 
vigorous  small  towns  and  cities  would  have 
sprung  up  in  the  West  and  South.  The 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple would  have  been  materially  Increased. 
And  from  a  military  standpoint,  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  Nation  in  tlmt  of  war 
would  have  been  better  located  llrom  the 
standpoint  of  defending  those  rasourcea 
from  aerial  attack.  No  Communist  or 
Fascist  could  have  thought  up  a  more  in- 
genious scheme  to  generate  mass  dtKontent 
and  to  weaken  the  military  defenses  at  the 
United  Statea  than  the  men  who  engineered 
and  have  malnuined  the  system  of  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates  on  our  railroads. 

Who  are  these  men?  They  are  the  Invest- 
ment-banking houses  who  for  decades  have 
controlled  the  railroads  because  they  con- 
trolled thoir  credit  They  are  now  asking 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutce  to  approve 
and  make  impregnable,  by  passing  S.  110.  the 
vicious  system  of  monopoly  controls  and 
discriminatory  freight  rates  which  they  have 
established  In   railroad  transportation. 

Today,  capitalism  In  the  United  States  Is 
headed  for  destruction  unless  the  controls 
which  have  been  Impoeed  upon  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  by  private 
monopolists  In  defUnce  at  the  spirit  and 
Intent  of  the  antitrust  laws  can  be  broken. 
The  task  of  reform  Is  sti^gering.  But  we 
must  accompliah  the  job  or  watch  free  enter- 
prise in  America  perish  as  It  did  In  Germany 
and  Italy. 

8.  110  ahould  be  the  Joy  q<  those  radicals 
tn  America  who  are  hoping  that  capitalism 
In  the  United  States  wUl  faU  and  be  sup- 
planted by  an  authoritarian  stata  of  a  Com- 


mimist.  Socialist,  or  Fascist  type,  end  are. 
therefore,  enthusiastic  about  policies  of  big 
business  which  are  making  free  enterprise  In 
America  unworkable. 

For  half  a  century  Congress  has  Insisted 
that  raifroad  rates  should  be  dstermlned  en 
the  basis  o."  competition  amon^  carriers.  V7e 
believe  this  philosophy  of  Congress  to  te 
thoroughly  sound.  Competition  alone  cffffrs 
a  possibility  of  railroad  rates  adjusting  them- 
selves to  promote  the  maximum  expansion 
of  biisiness.  During  the  last  half  century, 
however,  monopolistic  controls  have  been 
progressively  introduced  into  the  railroad  In- 
dustry. Private  rate-making  bodies  have 
multiplied  which,  in  violation  of  the  antl- 
trtist  la^-s,  have  increasingly  put  into  effect 
monopolistic  rate-making  agreements.  To- 
ward this  growth  of  monopoly  :n  railroad 
transportation  the  Fed«^il  Government  has 
bean  as  ne^lgent  as  it  iias  been  toward  its 
growth  In  banking.  In  Industry,  and  in  dis- 
tribution. But  the  effect  of  monopoly  In 
transportation  on  the  economic  system  has 
been  particularly  deadly.  The  capacity  of 
monopoly  in  transportation  to  restrict  pro- 
duction in  a  capitalist  economy  is  far  greater 
than  its  capacity  in  any  other  field  of  eco- 
nomic activitiy.  This  is  so  because  a  monop- 
ollstl<  rate  in  transportation  may  be  pyra- 
mldel  many  times  before  a  product  ulti- 
mately reaches  the  consumer.  Every  pjrra- 
miding  is  a  reduction  of  total  consumer  In- 
come resulting  In  less  buying  power  and  leas 
production. 

Under  S.  110  the  progress  of  monopoly  tn 
railroad  transportation,  and  In  other  fields 
of  transportation  such  as  motor  and  water 
carriers,  would  be  legalized. 

If  capitalism  In  America  Is  to  t>e  rescued 
from  monopolists,  and  the  system  recondi- 
tioned so  that  private  business  may  produce 
abundantly  and  furnish  full  employment  to 
the  American  people,  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion cannot  be  left  In  their  hands. 

S.  110  would  rivet  monopoly  controls  In  the 
vitally  important  transportation  Industry  and 
further  exhaust  the  productive  powers  of 
capitalistic  enterprise  In  America  at  a  time 
when  democratic  capitalism  In  the  United 
States  is  fighting  for  Ita  life. 

From  the  standpoint  of  small  business.  8. 
110  Is  especially  dl£astrou8.  The  giant  mo- 
ncpoiistlc  concerns  existing  today  In  indus- 
try and  distribution  have  been  largely  the 
work  of  Investment  bankers  who,  many  yean 
ago,  established  and  maintained  a  monopo- 
listic control  over  long-term  credit.  Having 
creat-d  theee  giant  corporations  their  Invest- 
ment banker  sponsors  have  tended  to  protect 
them  from  coxnpetltors  who  could  only  chal- 
lenge them  by  obtaining  credit.  The  control 
of  credit,  however,  has  only  been  one  arm 
by  which  giant  monopolistic  corporations 
have  been  protected.  The  other  arm  has 
bc?n  transportation. 

Investment  banking  control  of  railroads  has 
been  used  to  obuin  for  large  shippers  rail- 
road rates  which  would  protect  them  from 
regional  competitors  and  from  the  efloru  of 
smaller  competitors  in  the  same  market.  The 
monopoly  controls  which  have  been  esUb- 
Ished  m  railroad  tranaporUUon  have  been 
uniformly  exercised  to  protect  and  expand 
markets  for  big  business  and  to  limit  and 
destroy  markets  for  small  business.  Small 
business  shudders  at  the  mere  thought  of 
legalizing  this  unjust  svstem.  Tet.  this  Is 
exactly  what  8.  110  would  do.  If  monopolists 
In  railroad  transporution  are  to  be  given 
legal  authority  to  fix  rates  In  the  Interests 
of  big  business,  then  smaU  business  Is  doomed 
to  economic  serfdom. 

We  urge  the  members  of  the  InteraUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  report 
unfavorably  S.  110.  Instead  of  legalizing  the 
destruction  of  producUve  power  in  our  eco- 
nomic system,  we  urge  this  ctnnmlttee  to  In- 
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sits  upon  a  vigorous  application  of  the  anti- 
trust Jaws  to  the  field  of  transportation,  as 
well  as  in  other  fields,  and  to  consider  other 
abuses  which  are  causing  the  transportation 
system  to  aid  and  abet  the  restriction  of 
production. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  committee  in- 
vestigate the  reported  existence  of  preferen- 
tial commodity  rates  allowed  large  shippers. 
We  would  like  to  have  the  committee  go  into 
the  whole  matter  of  large  shippers  owning 
railroads. 

Under  the  Hepburn  Act.  passed  many 
years  ago.  Congress  specifically  forbade  any 
railroad  company  from  owning  a  manufac- 
turing company.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
hibition was  sound  and  clear.  It  was  to  pre- 
vent any  manufacturing-company  from  hav- 
ing Its  costs  of  transportation  subsidized  by 
Its  railroad  owner,  so  as  to  give  It  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  competitive  struggle  for  mar- 
kets. Yet  today  many  large  shippers  own 
railroads.  The  effect  of  this  ownership  Is 
to  subsidize  their  transportation  costs  in 
manufacturing  and  to  accomplish  precisely 
what  was  forbidden  by  the  Hepburn  Act. 
These  railroads  are  frequently  short-line 
railroads.  They  used  to  be  called  exten- 
sions of  plant  facilities.  Mysteriously  these 
extensions  of  plant  facilities  were  suddenly 
Incorporated  into  interstate  railroiuls  with 
the  power  to  issue  through  bills  of  lading. 
These  short  lines  were  built  up  to  the  tracks 
of  competing  regular  carriers,  and  by  play- 
ing one  carrier  off  against  another,  they  ob- 
tained an  unfair  division  of  the  shipping 
dollar.  These  railroads  have  been  enormously 
profitable.  But  their  profits  have  been  a  di- 
rect subsidy  to  the  transi>ortatlon  costs  of 
large  shippers.  Through  the  profits  of  rail- 
road ownership  large  shippers  have  been 
able  to  lay  down  prices  in  markets,  which 
can  stop  small  enterprise  from  attempting 
to  expand  In  those  markets  on  a  basis  of 
legitimate  efficiency. 

Finally,  we  urge  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  to  go  Into  the 
whole  issue  of  railroad  freight  rates  which 
are  discriminating  between  regions  of  tlie 
United  States. 

These  fields  of  Inquiry,  we  earnestly  be- 
lieve, offer  greater  opportunities  to  promote 
sound  capiullstlc  enterprise  In  America  than 
S.  110. 


McGrefor  Asks  for  Wisdom  in  Federal 
Spendinf 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1947 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
huge,  sprawling  structure  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy invites  and  compels  waste, 
confusion,  and  inefBciency.  The  whole 
bureaucracy  is  too  complex  for  our  peo- 
ple to  understand,  for  the  President  to 
supervise  or  for  Congress  to  control.  The 
Eightieth  Congress  Is  finding  It  increas- 
ingly  difficult  to  unrsrel  and  establish 
good  and  sound  and  efficient  Govern- 
ment. The  almost  incredible  duplica- 
tions of  effort  and  overlappings  of  au- 
thority are  baffling  obstacles  to  wise 
economy. 


Recently  there  were  no  less  than  29 
agencies  lending  Government  funds.  3 
insuring  deposits,  34  engaged  in  the 
acquisition  of  land,  16  in  wildlife  preser- 
vation. 9  in  credit  and  finance,  12  in 
home  and  community  planning,  10  in 
materials  and  construction,  28  in  wel- 
fare matters,  14  in  forestry  matters,  4 
in  bank  examinations,  and  65  in  gather- 
ing statistics.  In  1932  there  were  521 
agencies  ranking  as  bureaus  or  the  equiv- 
alent, and  now  1,141  exist. 

The  people  of  my  district  want  to  know 
where  their  tax  dollars  are  going  and 
how  wisely  they  are  being  spent.  Pres- 
ident Truman's  recent  budget  called  for 
two  to  three  times  as  much  money  to  be 
spent  by  each  Government  department 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  as  was  spent  iir 
any  prewar  year.  Why  should  it  cost 
taxpayers  almost  $700,000,000  more  in 
1947  than  in  1946  to  operate  regular 
Government  bureaus  and  departments? 
Why  does  the  operation  and  cost  of  up- 
keep of  the  Executive  Mansion  have  to 
be  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
spent  before  the  war?  Do  we  need  over 
a  million  more  civilian  personnel  in  war 
agencies  today  than  we  did  before  Pearl 
Harbor? 

The  following  table  lists  a  few  of  the 
major  items  in  the  President  s  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1948,  as  compared  with 
the  actual  expenditures  for  these  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  and  agencies  in  the  fiscal 
year  1940: 


Estimated  px- 

penditiires. 

1M« 


Expenditures, 
1£40 


Indopwidcnt  offices. .. 

DflMirttiienl  of  Com- 
mom- 

Dt'partiuent  of  In- 
terior  

Dfpariinent  of  Justice 

l>e(Mrtment  of  l4ihor. 

Navy  Dcparinjont.... 

State  DeiMirtmont 

TreH-Miry  l>o|wrti«onl 

War  I>«>|w»rtnii>nt 

fost  OBlc«  l)e|>«rt- 
meat 


$S.  814. 738. 391 

260.  SH.  ceo 

363.M6.0G8 

U7.aK3.>i6:< 

lots  242.  ttl7 

4.510.fi7(i,lXX) 

61I.V72..M2 

».  141.S»-.1.717 

8, 354.  »K.  »4 

3i«.67«.:£0 


$3. 260,  254.  403 
75.116,535 
71, 3M,  2S0 

s«.  8is.  ita 

18.  570.  tiH8 

944. 1M.W3 

30.  S3».  4)^7 

&  125. 003, 033 

935,H58,07U 

45.B5S.«a 


The  Increase  requested  for  1948  over 
expenditures  for  1940  for  eight  of  the 
above  departments,  excluding  Army  and 
Navy,  is  $14,095,982,958.  That  is  a  lot 
of  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  know  why— and 
I  believe  my  people  want  to  know  wli>' — 
and  I  am  asking  those  in  authority  to 
tell  me  in  great  detail  if  it  is  necessary 
to  have  these  enormous  increases.  For 
example,  what  does  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment intend  to  do  in  1948  which  it 
did  not  do  in  1940  which  would  justify 
the  American  taxpayer  spending  an  ad- 
ditional $310,725,428  on  its  operations.  I 
would  also  ask  why  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment needs  an  extra  $292,019,818  in- 
crease above  1940. 

The  Labor  Department  wants  In  1948 
approximately  six  times  what  it  had  in 
1940,  and  the  State  Department  asks  for 
more  than  29  times  what  it  had  in  1940. 
We  all  know  the  State  Department  will 
have  a  whole  lot  more  to  do  in  1948  than 
It  had  in  1940,  but  in  doing  this  extra 
work,  can  it  legitimately  spend  29  times 
as  much  money  as  it  spent  in  1940? 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  do  away 
with  any  department,  or  with  any  indi- 
vidual, absolutely  essential  to  the  orderly 
functioning  of  our  Government,  but  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  if  the  various 
department  pay  rolls  were  gone  over 
carefully,  the  results  would  show  that 
some  of  their  pay  rolls  are  havens  for 
displaced  bureaucratics  and  wartime 
refugees  who  do  not  want  to  go  back 
where  they  came  from. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  just  a  big  individual,  or  a  big 
family,  and  no  family  ever  balanced  its 
budget  by  arguing  that  it  "could  not  do 
without  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing." 
It  has  to  use  the  approach,  "What  can 
we  afford?"  So  it  is  with  the  Govern- 
ment— $260,000,000,000  in  debt.  We  can 
afford  an  adequate  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  and  whatever  is  atwolutely  neces- 
sary to  give  us  a  full  and  complete  pro- 
gram for  national  defense  and  protec- 
tion for  our  American  way  of  life. 

Congress  might  have  to  repeal  a  few 
laws  which  provide  some  services  which 
it  once  thought  essential.  But  we  can 
reduce  by  at  least  700,000  those  on  our 
Federal  pay  roll,  if  we  start  thinking  in 
terms  of  what  the  country  can  afford. 
When  a  family  can  no  longer  afford  a 
maid  and  a  gardener.  Mama  goes  into 
the  kitchen  and  Papa  mows  the  lawn.  A 
Government  in  debt,  Uke  a  family,  has  to 
put  into  effect  the  same  kind  of  wisdom. 


Soil  Contenration  in  Carroll  County,  Ark. 
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Tuesday.  March  25.  1947 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  privilege  granted  me,  I  extend  in  the 
following  summary  the  soil-conservation 
practices  carried  out  in  Carroll  County, 
Ark.,  in  1946: 

DCPAKTUENT  OF  ACRICULTUKK. 
PBOOUCTION   and  MARKXTIMa 

Administsation. 

FKLO  fnVICK  BSANCH. 

BerryvUle.  Ark..  March  22,  1947. 
Hon.  James  W.  Tsimbu. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Houae  Office  Bufldingt. 

Vfashington.,  D.  C. 

DsAa  M*.  TaiMBLx:  For  your  Information 
we  are  enclosing  a  summary  of  the  soil -con- 
servation practices  carried  out  In  Carroll 
County  during  1946.  These  practices  repre- 
sent those  for  which  assistance  was  offered 
under  the  agricultural  conservation  (triple 
A)  program. 

We  feel  that  the  accomplishments  of  this 
program  last  year  and  every  year  sUice  Its 
beginning  In  1936  have  brotight  benefits  to 
farmers  and  city  folks  alike.  Every  citizen, 
whether  he  lives  In  a  rural  or  urban  area,  has 
a  stake  In  our  Nation's  wealth — the  soil. 

Much  has  been  said  during  the  past  few 
months  concerning  the  farmer's  responsi- 
bility In  maintaining  the  fertUlty  of  his  own 
farm.    We  feel  that  not  only  the  farmers  but 
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the  consuming  pablic  Is  respomfMe  fo 
Ing  the  land  productive.    At  the 
the   last   war.   fanners  were  called 
produce  an  abundance  of  food  and 
we  know  tii«t  this  producUon  would  n 
been  pcaaible  liad  it  not  been  for 
servaticn  practices  carried  out 
preceding  and  during  the  conflict. 

Every  IndiTldiial  benefited  by  this 
dcus  production,   and   we  believe   It 
responsibility  of  every   Individual   to 
the  fanner  in  restoring  the  fertility 
soil  by  cflerlng  assistance  for 
sou- building  practices. 

As  you  recall,   the  President  has 
mended  a  •ICO.OCO.OOO  reduction  In 
propriattons  to  make  payments  to 
In  the  11K8  pro-am  year.    We  are 
such  a  cut  would  result  In  decreased 
tietpetlon  tince  more  cash  outl2y 
required   by   farmers   in   order   to 
needed  soil -conservation  practices 
lieve.  and  are  sure  you  do.  that  the 
program   la  a  sound   conservation 
and  that  tuch  a  reduction  In  funds 
spell  disaster  to  a  soil-conservation 
and  iHTlte  the  return  of  soil  erosion 
of  our  farms. 

It  has   also  come  to  our   attentu^ 
plans  are   being  made  to  reduce 
program  fupds  by  •100,000.000.  a 
reduction.     Needless  to  say.  such  a 
coming  after  the  program  has  been 
and  presented  to  farmers  would  caus^ 
fanners  to  lose  confidence  in  the 
gram  and  would  cut  participation  by 
percentage. 

This  matter  has  been  dlsctissed  wttti 
fanners  throughout  the  county  and 
that  we  can  speak  for  them  in 
to  make  an  effort  to  prevent  a  cut  1 
the  1»47  or  1948  funds. 

We  wish   to  express  our 
your  past  svpport  of  the  triple  A 
and  are  corifldent  we  can  count  on 
tinned  support  of  a  program  that 
only    benefited    agriculture    but    th« 
Nation. 

Yours  very  truly. 

H.  E.  IfcMoaus, 
E.  A.  CoNMra. 
Otto  G.  McCau 
CarroU  County  PMA.  FieU 
Branch,  Conservation  Com 
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S1m«I4  Special  Restraicts  Be  PTaced  I^mb 
tbe  CMMumt  Paity? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUND^ 

or   SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  March  25.  ISif 

Mr.    MUNDT.     Mr.    Speaker,   it   has 

been  said  today  that  the  test:in<my  of 
Wiiliam  C.  Bullitt,  former  American  Am- 
bassador to  Russia  and  personal  repre- 
sentative of  President  Roosevelt  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  war.  as  recorded  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  yesterday  afternoon,  "com- 
prised the  most  startling  and  sobering 
testimony  ever  presented  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  at  a  public  hearing." 
Be  that  as  it  may.  it  should  certainly  be 
read  and  carefully  studied  by  ever>'  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  by  a  great  many  pri- 
vate citizens  in  this  Republic.  C^ittes  of 
those  hearings  will  soon  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

America  is  at  long  last  awakening  to 
the  true  significance  and  menace  of 
communism.  For  whatever  it  may  con- 
tribute to  this  growing  realization  of  the 
vicious  aspects  of  communism.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  with  these  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  radio  talk  I  made  last 
night  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  the  subject  Should  Special 
Restraints  Be  Placed  Upon  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  America? 

SHOUU)  SPECIAL  RESTaAIMTS  BE  PUkCXD  TTTOM  THK 
COMMTTMIST    PA«TY? 

As  background  for  my  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. "Should  Special  Restraints  Be  Placed 
Upon  the  Communist  Party?"  I  want  lint  of 
all  to  get  before  this  radio  audience  the  true 
picture  of  what  is  actually  Involved  In  the 
term  "Communist  Pany." 

Unlike  all  other  political  parties  In  Amer- 
ica, the  Communist  Party  devotes  its  alle- 
giance not  to  the  United  States  but  to  a  for- 
eign country.  By  every  test  and  by  every 
action,  the  Communist  Party  tn  America,  as 
in  ail  other  countries,  devotes  its  first  alle- 
giance to  Russia  which  Is  both  the  ideolog- 
ical home  and  the  directive  force  of  the  Com- 
munist concept  all  over  the  world.  For  that 
all-important  reason,  the  Communist  Party 
in  America  cannot  be  considered  in  the  same 
category  as  any  of  our  other  political  organi- 
zations. 

The  highly  reliable  Kew  York  Times  put 
this  matter  clearly  in  a  recent  editorial  when 
It  said — and  I  quote — The  Communist  Party 
is  not  a  political  pany  but  a  conspiracy  which 
uses  democratic  methods  to  kill  otT  democ- 
racy and  resorts  to  bullets  whenever  the  bal- 
lots go  against  It."  Tliese  blimt  truths  are 
dramatically  supported  by  what  has  tran- 
spired In  Hungary  during  the  past  IS  months. 
In  that  unhappy  country,  the  anti-Commu- 
nist party  known  as  the  Small -Holders  Party 
won  an  election  with  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  some  70  percent.  Despite  this  fact, 
the  brute  force  of  the  Russian  Communists 
exercised  through  their  army  of  occupat:on 
has  put  so  many  of  the  antl-Communlst  gov- 
ernment leaders  and  officials  in  concentra- 
tion camps  that  today  the  Communists  are 
In  control  of  Hungary. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  also  recently  undertaken  to  arovse  Amer- 
icans to  the  dangers  of  permitting  the  Com- 
munUt  Party  to  flourish  unrestrained  and 


unwatcbed  within  the  United  Statea.  It  has 
Issued  three  seperate  booklets  describing  the 
methods  by  which  CDmmunlst-i  in  Ibis  coun- 
try seek  to  overthrow  cur  Government.  As 
an  ts.de  in  this  broadcast,  I  would  like  to 
recommend  that  each  of  you  get  all  three  cf 
these  bocklets  and  read  them  carefully.  If 
you  will  drop  a  note  to  the  United  States 
Chamber  cf  Commerce  here  In  Washington, 
you  will  be  tcld  hew  you  can  get  these  very 
significant  booklets  for  yourself  and  for  the 
libraries  cl  the  schools  and  colleges  of  your 
community.  The  first  of  these  three  bock:ets 
says  this — and  I  quote:  "Communism  mnkes 
no  pretense  of  granting  freedom.  The  Soviet 
Union  end  the  nations  it  controls  are  rigid 
dictatorships." 

Add  to  this  the  .fact  that  Prof.  Loula 
Budenz.  who  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Com- 
mimist  Daily  Worker,  published  in  New  Toik, 
has  now  admitted  publicly  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  America  takes  its  orders 
direct  from  kloscow,  and  you  must  realize 
from  these  unchallengeable  facts  that  the 
Communist  Party  In  America  Is  a  great  and 
genuine  menace  to  our  Christian  civilization 
and  cur  way  of  Lfe. 

With  that  background  In  mind,  let  me  say 
to  ycu  emphatically,  I  think  the  United 
States  is,  indeed,  heading  for  trouble  and 
inviting  disaster  If  we  permit  Communist 
sympathizers  and  operatives  in  this  country 
to  d'S3ucde  us  from  placing  effective  rc- 
stra^ts  upon  the  Communist  Party  since  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  It  is  but  the  agency 
of  a  foreign  power  operating  In  otir  midst. 

Last  Saturday  the  President  of  the  United 
States  finally  Issued  an  executive  order  de- 
manding that  every  department,  agency,  and 
bureau  of  cur  Federal  Government  purge  Its 
ranks  not  only  of  all  Communists  but  also 
all  Communist  sympathizers  and  all  other 
subversive  and  disloyal  fellow-travellers, 
pinks,  punks,  and  political  pustules.  /In  do- 
ing this.  President  Truman  was  doing  merely 
what  the  present  Republican  majority  In 
Congress  has  Insisted  must  be  done  as  legisla- 
tion had  already  been  Introduced  and  Is  now 
pending  which  would  otherwise  have  taken 
precisely  the  same  steps  the  President  has 
now  ordered  by  executive  action. 

Just  today,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  opened  public  hearings 
on  still  other  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  restrain  and  repel  the  activities  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  America.  In  fact,  I  have 
Just  come  from  the  committee  room,  where 
our  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  bren  hearing  the  remarkable 
testimony  of  William  C  Bullitt,  our  former 
Ambassador  to  Russia.  You  will  read  much 
abcut  this  testimony  In  tomorrow's  news- 
papers. 

Net  only  do  I  believe  that  appointment  to 
public  office  should  be  denied  to  all  Com- 
munists and  the  dim-witted  dupes  or  de- 
signing conspirators  who  Join  their  front  or- 
ganizations or  strengthen  their  plots  as  fel- 
low-travellers *jut  I  favor  additional 
restraints  agal  .st  American  Communists 
whether  they  be  native  bom  citizens  or  Im- 
migrants who  now  seek  to  betray  and  destroy 
the  country  of  their  adoption. 

I  think  Communists  should  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  holding  ofBce  In  labor  organiza- 
tions under  penalty  that  labor  organizations 
violating  this  regulation  should  lose  their 
rights  under  Federal  labor  .legislation.  I 
think  the  privilege  of  obtaining  parsports  to 
leave  this  country  to  visit  abroad  only  to  re- 
turn with  new  orders  and  directives  from 
their  fca-eign  masters  shculd  be  denied  to 
American  Communists.  I  favor  the  imme- 
diate deportation  of  all  alien  Communists  not 
here  as  the  cccredlted  representatives  of  a 
foreign  povemmcnt. 

American  citizens  engaging  In  Communist 
propaganda  and  activities  shotild  perhaps 
be  required  to  register  as  foreign  agents. 

However,  the  fight  egainst  communism  In 
America  cannot  be  won  by  the  Government 
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alone.  Today's  critical  conditions  require 
that  patriots  in  private  as  well  as  In  public 
life  take  steps  to  eradicate  the  evils  of  com- 
munism. Each  citizen  should  help  In  this 
crusade.  Churches,  service  clubs,  veterans* 
organizations — individually  and  collectively 
there  is  work  enough  for  all  of  tis.  Is  their 
Communist  literature  in  your  public  library? 
Is  It  to  be  found  in  the  magazine  racks  or 
school  books  of  your  public  schools?  Is  it 
being  made  available  in  the  college  or  uni- 
versity nearest  you?  Are  Communist  sym- 
pathizers or  agents  slyly  peddling  their 
doubts,  suspicions,  criticisms,  and  propa- 
ganda In  your  community?  Have  your 
church,  your  club,  your  schools,  your  labor 
union,  your  group  affiliates  purged  themselves 
of  all  Communists  and  all  who  promote  the 
Communist  line?  When  each  of  you  can 
convince  yourselves  that  you  can  give  an 
honest,  considered,  patriotic  American  an- 
swer to  these  questions  you  can  then — and 
then  only — take  comfort  In  the  fact  that  you 
are  helping  to  provide  the  restraints  against 
communifem  which  we  In  Government  aie 
now  belatedly  setting  into  action. 

During  a  critical  stage  of  our  national  his- 
tory at  Valley  Forge,  George  Washington  gave 
voice  to  the  stern  admonition — place  only 
Americans  on  guard.  In  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  I  believe  It  Is  Just  as  Important  In 
Washington  now  as  it  was  at  Valley  Forge 
then  to  place  only  Americans  on  guard. 


GoTemment,  a  Blind  Bull  in  the 
Wheat  Pit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  REEVES,  JR. 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1947 

Mr.  REEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago 
wheat  was  selling  in  American  markets 
at  more  than  $3  per  bushel  while  pota- 
toes were  bringing  1  cent  per  hundred 
pounds,  sacked,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Both  of  these  extreme  situations  illus- 
trate the  usual  disastrous  effects  which 
follow  Government  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  production,  prices,  and  consump- 
tion of  agricultural  products. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  skyrocketing 
prices  were  caused  by  the  administra- 
tion's expanding  program  of  purchasing 
wheat  and  flour  for  export  in  the  face 
of  dwindling  available  supplies.  Orig- 
inally it  was  planned  that  about  267,- 
000.000  bushels  of  wheat.  Including  17,- 
000.000  bushels  from  last  year's  crop, 
would  be  purchased  for  relief  shipment 
abroad.  If  purchases  had  been  limited 
to  that  total,  there  would  have  remained 
available  in  the  United  States  a  reserve 
stock  of  some  200.000,000  bushels,  or 
somewhat  less  than  the  normal  and  de- 
sirable reserve.  A  reserve  of  only  100.- 
000.000  bushels,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, would  be  regarded  as  dangerously 
low.  ' 

But  what  happened?  Instead  of 
limiting  purchases  for  overseas  shipment 
to  the  announced  267,000,000  bushels, 
the  Government  Increased  its  purchases 
under  a  plan  to  ship  400,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  abroad  by  March  31  and  to  con- 
tinue shipments  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
50,000,000  bushels  per  month,  which 
would  have  brought  total  Government 
purchases    to    more    than    500,000,000 


bushels  for  the  season.  This  program 
was  conceived  and  carried  forward  with 
reckless  disregard  for  the  consequences. 

By  mid-February  the  damage  had  been 
done.  Indiscriminate  Government  buy- 
ing created  a  scarcity  which  even  the 
Government  "planners"  could  see  ahead. 
Government  purchasing  was  suspended, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  pattern  had 
been  set  and  conditions  created  for  the 
extraordinary  price  increases  which 
followed.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  quick  to  deny  all  responsibility, 
which  is  easy  to  understand.  They 
assert  that  they  could  not  possibly  be 
resp>onsible  for  the  price  situation  be- 
cause, they  say.  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  purchased  no  wheat  in 
the  market  since  February  17.  and  then 
at  only  $2.07  base  price  per  bushel. 
What  they  fail  to  say  is  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  bought  25.- 
000.000  bushels  at  that  price,  thereby 
further  accelerating  the  climb  In  price. 
The  market  was  so  stripped  of  wheat  and 
flour  that  flour  mills  have  been  and  are 
frantic  for  wheat  to  keep  operating  and 
to  supply  urgent  domestic  requirements. 
At  the  same  time  every  tidewater  port  in 
the  country  is  choked  with  wheat  and 
flour  awaiting  overseas  delivery.  What 
scant  supplies  remain  in  the  domestic 
market  are  chiefly  owned  by  the 
Government. 

In  a  clumsy  effort  to  shift  blame  for 
the  ruinous  boom  in  wheat  prices  and 
the  damaging  reaction  which  followed, 
the  Agriculture  Department  has  asserted 
lamely  that  the  price  fluctuations  were 
caused  by  the  activities  of  speculators. 
This  incredible  alibi  Is  obviously  manu- 
factured, and  nobody  believes  It — not 
even  In  the  Agriculture  Department.  The 
fact  is  that  as  late  as  March  5,  1947,  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion declared  that  "The  effort  now  is  to 
reach  the  400,000,000  bushel  total  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  exceed  it  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  rest  of  the  marketing 
year." 

Prom  the  consumer's  point  of  view, 
what  hope  has  he  for  lower  prices  when 
parity  levels  are  the  highest  In  history 
and  a  loan  of  nearly  $2  per  bushel  in 
prospect  on  the  new  crop? 

And  suppose  1947  should  bring  a  crop 
failure,  or  a  short  crop,  what  would  the 
consequences  of  this  program  be?  There 
would  be  a  critical  pinch  and  perhaps  an 
even  higher  price  peak.  We  have  im- 
periled our  own  position  by  a  dangerous 
impairment  of  our  reserve  supply  of 
wheat.  A  normal  crops  of  740,000,000 
bushels  in  1947  would  compel  us  to  im- 
port wheat  from  other  countries  for  our 
own  domestic  needs,  if  we  could  get  it. 
Only  another  bumper  crop — ^the  fourth 
In  succession— can  protect  the  American 
people  against  the  administration's  pol- 
icy of  gambling  with  our  wheat  supplies. 

A  statement  issued  March  14.  1947,  by 
Walter  R.  Scott,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Commodity  Ex- 
changes and  Allied  Trades,  is  exception- 
ally illuminating,  and  I  quote  it: 

Unpredictable  Government  actions,  rather 
than  any  speculation,  are  responsible  for  fiuc- 
tuatlng  grain  futtires,  referred  to  in  today's 
telegraphic  request  to  exchanges  that  margin 
requirements  In  grain  be  approximately 
tripled. 


The  situation  In  grain  futures,  referred  to 
In  the  telegrams  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  to  the  grain  exchanges,  is  one  of 
the  Government's  own  making.  It  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself  and  the  uncertainties  that  have 
resulted  from  these  actions  rather  than  from 
"speculation  talking  loud  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket," as  recently  charged  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Statements  that  speculation  la  responsible 
for  the  present  situation  in  grain,  which  has 
brought  about  the  highest  prices  in  three 
decades,  are  completely  contrary  to  the  facts. 
The  high  prices  that  are  ruling  today  are  di- 
rectly due  to  Government  policies  and  activ- 
ities that  have  brought  about  conditions  that 
the  entire  grain  trade  views  with  concern  and 
alarm. 

If  on  the  basis  of  the  record  as  It  now 
stands,  the  Government  Intends  constantly 
to  revise  upward  Its  export  goals  to  the 
hilt  of  possible  supply,  the  possibilities  of 
further  market  reflection  are  apparent- 
regardless  of  margin  rules. 

Predictions  of  price  trends  are  futile  un- 
less given  factors  respecting  governmental 
intentions  are  known.  In  the  light  of  recent 
•developments.  It  is  apparent  that  the  en- 
tire matter  of  attempting  to  forecast  future 
grain  prices  becomes  a  guessing  game  a« 
to  possible  Government  moves.  These 
moves,  the  grain  trades  have  ample  warrant 
to  believe,  have  been  closely  Integrated  with 
what  were  in  effect,  price  support  activities — 
due  to  fears  of  surpluses  and  threatened 
price  support  problems  under  the  Steagall 
amendment. 

The  grain  exchanges.  In  common  with  agri- 
culture and  the  agricultural  trades,  have 
both  a  desire  and  a  determination  to  play 
their  full  role  in  extending  relief  to  war- 
torn  peoples. 

The  Government  originally  planned  to 
ship  about  267,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
abroad  for  relief  purposes.  Last  November 
the  Government  announced  completion  of 
those  purposes  and  revoked  certain  restric- 
tions that  had  been  placed  on  the  usage  of 
some  grains.  The  trade  was  not  prepared 
for  that  statement,  and  there  were  declines 
in  the  market  of  about  10  cents  a  bushel. 
In  December,  the  Department  of  Arglculture, 
in  a  most  optimistic  report  estimated  a  wla» 
ter  wheat  crop  of  946,500.000  bushels. 

Then  the  Comnoodlty  Credit  Corporation 
announced  that  it  would  support  wheat  on 
the  basis  of  $1.88  per  bushel  for  shipment 
in  May — a  higher  price  than  May  wheat 
futures  were  bringing  In  the  market.  The 
trade  could  not  flgure  why  the  Government 
should  resort  to  this  policy  in  view  of  the 
previotis  statement  by  Secretary  Anderson 
that  the  export  program  for  the  season  had 
been  concluded.  Many  believed  that  It  might 
be  a  support  program  rather  than  one  de- 
signed for  relief  purposes. 

Should  the  Government's  estlnmte  that  a 
total  crop,  including  spring  wheat,  of  1.170,- 
000.000  bushels  will  be  harvested  next  stun- 
mer  be  correct,  it  would  establish  a  new  rec- 
ord of  four  successive  btlllon-bushel  wheat 
cn^.  However,  bumper  crops  are  Just  as 
unusual  as  failure  crops,  and  if  we  revert  to 
normal  crops  of  740,000,000  bushels,  it  Is 
obvious  that  we  may  have  to  import  wheat 
from  Canada.  It  Is  also  obvious  that,  with 
the  estimated  requirements  for  export  and 
next  year's  carry-over,  the  chief  reaaon  for 
high  prtces  is  that  we  are  probably  ■''*H'*"e 
larger  amounts  than  are  safe  for  our  ceoD- 
omy.  We  believe  that  there  are  intaeK&t 
dangers  In  letting  our  carry-over  dBk  to  tb* 
present  levels. 

When  Oovenunent  expanded  tts  export 
program  unjudiciously.  the  futures  nrr^rt 
stepped  into  the  breach  and  ssvad  tlM  attua- 
tlon.  It  protMbly  is  tbe  inilifniWin  taataaM 
in  history  of  a  vital  cmuuiiilc  functiOB  per* 
formed  by  the  fu^ra  market.  Tbe  piiuia 
supplied  tbe  hedvea  acalnst  which  the  gxmia 
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tnuSc*  and  the  mlllen  were  able  to 
ward  contracts  with  the  Govenunei|t 
grsins  were  not  available  due  to  a 
boldtng  movement  and  a  physical 
boxcars. 

At  the  present  time  the 
tfasided  not  to  ship  any  more 
Majr  and  June,  but  to  confine  Its 
to  flour  purchases.    In  view  of  the 
ment's   increased   purchases   of 
fhandtsers  and  elevator  ooncemi 
to  carry   on   this   business,   had 
theMMlves  with  purchases  of  whea : 
and.  at  the  same  time,  public 
believed  the  prices  to  be  too  high, 
dommantly  on  the  short  side  of  tb* 
Records  of  large  commission  Arms 
for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years 
tldpatlon  has  been  on  the  short 
Bot  oa  the  long  speculative  side 

All   these   factors — the 
November  of  the  completion  of 
chases:  the  backing  away  of  prices 
entry  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Into  the  market  at  above-market 
announcement  of  greatly  expander 
mental  export  programs:  Government 
ties  In  absorblnK  all  offers  of  gralr 
••    they    became    available    In 
with   the  trade — brought   abcut 
competition  for  meager  supplies 
conditions — m  the  face  of  light 
grain  from  the  country  because  of 
withholding  action  on  farms  and 
•hipping  faculties,  due  to  the  box 
age — are  the  real  causes  of  the 
prices  of  27  yean. 

And  potatoes?  In  1946  a  bum  »er  crop, 
produced  as  the  result  o*  guessT;<  ork  and 
Improvident  subsidy  on  the  par ;  ot  the 
Gcvernxnent,  found  us  with  a  I  uge  po- 
tato .^urp'Us.  To  correct  this  (ombUng 
error  the  Admini.nr?.tion  bought  the  sur- 
plus potatoes  with  tSO.COO  OGO  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  DistlUers  bought  some  of 
them  at  low  cost.  SchooLs  and  1  lospitals 
were  given,  free,  all  they  could  ise.  Rt 
lief  shipment  abroad  was  too  ey  pensive. 
Vast  quantities  were  stored  in  a  c  ive  near 
Kan5a.<>  City.  Mo.  According  to  i  iforma- 
tion  furnished  to  me  they  are  b(  Ing  sold 
as  animal  feed  for  1  cent  per  mndred 
pounds.  .«acked.    I  understand  t  ley  cost 


the    Government     $2.50    per 
pounds,  plus  handling,  storage. 


Three    thi  igs    are 
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pur- 
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itmdred 
ind  ad- 


ministration  costs, 
happening. 

First.  These  potatoes  are  beind  used  as 
cattls  fe3d.  at  1  cent  per  :  lundred 
pounds— but  beef  continties  toTsell  at 
$25  per  hundred. 

Second.  Apparently  many  oJ  these 
•flveaway"  potatoes  are  flndinj  thehr 
way  into  trade  channels  in  competition 
with  those  commercially  grown,  with  ob- 
vious damage  to  the  price  in  tfe  local 
market. 

Third.  The  purchaser  of  the  surplus 
potatoes  buys  a  hundred  pounds  f  -om  the 
Oovemmenf  for  1  cent,  removes  tpe  sack, 
and  sells  it  for  7  cents. 

And  all  the  while  the  Oovemlnent  Is 
reported  to  be  buying  potatoes  in  Florida 
out  of  the  new  crop  at  $3.30  per  I  undrcd 


pounds:  potatoes  in  New  York 

UiUng  at  $2.S0  per  bufhel;  and  a  

ago.  following  the  Oovernmenfs  (  rder  to 
dump  the  rotting  remnants  of  tfie  sur 
plus,  potatoes  were  bemg  used 
Uier  In  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  craiyquiu  pLlcy  of 
the  Admlniatration  in  regard  to  igrlcul- 
toral  production  and  prices  is  rot  only 
eottly  to  the  taxpayer,  but  U  dang  sroua  to 


^re  re- 
month 


our  economy.  No  foreign  relief  program, 
however  worthy.  Justifies  the  impact  on 
our  economy  which  has  occurred  in  the 
last  several  months.  In  the  long  nm,  the 
preservation  of  a  strong  America  with 
unimpaired  resources  and  a  sound  econ- 
omy IS  just  as  important  to  the  needy  na- 
tions of  the  world  as  is  our  direct  aid  to 
them.  And  certainly  in  our  purpose  to  be 
generous  abroad  we  must  not  neglect  to 
be  just  to  our  own  posterity. 


Better  Pe«pic  and  More  Weatab— Pandit 
Nehm  on  ladia'i  Aims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CEUER 

or  wrw  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1947 

Mr.  CEILEH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  K«c- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  statement: 

•CTTEa      raOPLK      AKD      UOSX      WCALlTH — PANOn 
NZHSU  ON  IKOIAS  AUCS 

"This  government  or  any  government  at 
the  center,  whether  we  are  there  cir  not,  czn- 
not  tui  have  the  policy  of  encouraging  in- 
dustry and  prcductlon  in  every  possible  way 
and  we  are  certainly  going  to  follow  that," 
declared  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  vice  presi- 
dent cf  the  Interim  government.  In  his  in- 
augural address  at  the  annual  session  of  the 
federation  of  Indian  chambers  of  commerce 
and  Indtistry  In  New  Delhi  en  March  3. 

P.^ndit  Nehru  said  that  almost  everything 
depended  on  adding  to  India's  prcductlon. 
The  government  was  pureuing  numerous 
schemes  of  development  at  the  present 
moment,  some  of  them  bigger.  In  ex;ent  at 
any  rate,  than  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority scheme.  They  had  vast  schemes  for 
dams,  reservoirs.  Irrigation,  hydro-dectrlc 
works,  edentiflc  research,  technical  institu- 
tions, educational  progress,  etc.  AU  these 
were  me^nt  to  help  in  the  prcductlon  of  a 
b?tter  type  of  human  beings  and  more  wealth 
in  India.  Proper  distribution  also  was  a 
highly  Important  factor. 

Pandit  Nehru  hoped  It  might  be  possible 
for  representatives  of  latwr.  Industry,  gov- 
ernment, and  others  concerned  to  meet  and 
nnd  a  way  out  of  the  vicious  circle  which 
had  arisen  on  account  of  demands  for  higher 
wages,  strikes,  loss  of  production,  nnd  the 
consequent  loss  of  capacity  of  the  industrial- 
ist? to  pay  high  wages. 

Referring  to  the  industrialists'  criticism  of 
the  Oovernmenfs  latest  taxation  propoaals, 
Nehru  said  they  faced  a  very  big  deficit  and 
that  very  large  further  demands  Were  prob- 
ably coming  from  the  pay  commission.  "We 
can  possibly  shift  the  burden  or  try  to  shift 
it  to  the  next  generation  or  to  the  next  few 
years.  ThU  Is  rather  a  timid  thing  to  rto. 
It  Is  better  to  face  the  burden  today  and  ac- 
celerate progress  rather  than  simply  carry 
on  and  follow  what  might  b«  considered  to- 
day a  popular  and  pleasing  policy  and  yet 
which  may  involve  a  greater  burden  tomor- 
row" Nehru  said.  He.  however,  asked  the  in- 
dustrialists to  put  their  suggestions  before 
the  Finance  Member.  "If  we  And  we  have 
committed  a  mistake  wc  will  change  that. 
After  all.  Insofar  aa  this  Is  a  popular  guv- 
ernment,  it  c*nnot  function  away  from  the 
people.    It  must  react  to  the  popular  will." 

Nehru  said  they  wanted  Industry  to  grow 
"in  a  big  way"  in  India  and  to  •nooun^  tht 
xiae  of  India's  manpower  In  rnty  poMible 
way.  "When  I  talk  about  tndtittnallsatlon 
for  my  part  i  dont  ■••  any  Maentlal  conflict 


between  the  development  of  cottage  Indus- 
tries in  India  and  the  industrialization  of  In- 
dia •  •  •  even  If  millions  and  millions 
come  into  Indxistry.  tens  of  mlUions  remain." 
Nehru  said  that  the  only  right  way  to  plan 
was  to  bring  up  Industrially  the  backward 
parts  of  the  country  so  that  there  could  be 
a  balanced  economy  In  all  parts  of  India. 
Economic  factors  did  not  pay  too  much  at- 
tention to  boundaries.  Of  course  nobody  was 
going  to  force  something  against  the  will  of 
a  province;  but  the  whole  conception  of 
planning.  If  It  was  to  become  provincial, 
would  t>ecome  ineffective. 

Nehru  thought  there  was  no  reason  why  In 
the  future  there  should  not  be  a  place  In 
India  for  industrialists  and  busineFsmen  frorn 
outside,  provided  they  fitted  into  the  picture 
that  was  produced  In  India. 

Nehru  exhorted  the  audience  to  view  India's 
problems  in  tnetr  larger  context.  Behind 
the  latest  British  statement — generous  as  It 
is.  because  it  Is  certainly  a  brave  act  to  recog- 
nize facta  occasionally— there  Is  a  certain 
dynamic  quality  about  the  Indian  situation, 
he  said.  "India  is  going  ahead  in  spite  of 
all  manner  of  setback?.  You  cannot  stop 
India  On  the  political  aide  of  It  the  British 
Government  recopnise  that,  and  we  must 
appreciate  their  wisdom  and  courage  In  do- 
ing so.  But  the  fact  remnlns.  and  from 
that  fact  flow  other  facts,  that  India  as 
she  U  situated,  geographically  and  economi- 
cally, is  going  to  be  the  center  of  Asia." 

Nehru  continued:  "Recently  Dr.  Evatt 
eminent  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Common-* 
wealth  of  Australls  delivered  a  speech  In 
which  he  said  it  w.  -•  neces«pry  to  have  co- 
operation between  he  countries  of  South- 
east Asia  for  a  solution  to  the  Pacific  prob- 
lems. Dr.  Evatt  thought  the  cooperation  of 
India  was  tlso  ess»ntlal  and  he  asked  India 
for  that  cooperation.  That  was  a  wise 
speech,  and  the  general  line  that  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth  has  been  following 
In  regard  to  foreign  policy  has  been  a  wise 
one  because  It  Is  thinking  In  realistic  terms 
of  the  present." 

Nehru  emphasized  that  India  could  play 
Its  important  role  in  Asia  and  in  world  af- 
fairs  only  If  Indians  made  good  in  their  own 
country. 

Nehru  said  the  recen*  British  white  paper 
on  the  economic  situation  in  England  was 
a  brave  paper  because  it  frankly  put  the 
dilBcultles  before  the  English  people  and 
sug.ested  ways  of  meeting  them— way*  full 
of  privation. 

Concluding,  Nehru  said  w«  are  full  of  long- 
term  plans  but  how  are  we  even  to  think  of 
these  when  starraUon  might  face  miUlons 
of  our  people  immediately?  "So  we  have  to 
import  food  and  we  have  to  pay.  and  we  are 
made  to  pay  by  other  people  through  the 
nose  for  food  we  Import.  It  U  unfortunate 
that  they  take  advantage  of  out  need." 


Cost  of  Debt  Strrk9 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

or  NIW  TO«K 

W  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRBKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24, 1947 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  ad- 
dress before  a  New  York  State  banking 
group  m  Albany,  N.  Y..  on  March  8.  1M7. 
Aubrey  O,  Lanston.  a  vice  president  of 
the  rirst  Baston  Corp..  and  a  rccogniied 
authority  on  matters  pertaining  toTreas- 
ury  financings,  debt  management,  and 
fljcal  policy,  made  certain  commenta 
with  respect  to  Tretaury  Interert  cost* 
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which  should  be  valuable  to  Members  of 
Congress  in  general. 

Mr.  Lanston's  address  aimed  princi- 
pally at  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  some  greater  de- 
gree of  control  over  the  credit  situation 
in  the  country.  As  a  consequence  of  war 
financings  and  war  financing  policies,  the 
Federal  Reserve's  authority  has  been 
dominated  by  Treasury  financing  desires. 
The  principal  obstacle  to  the  termination 
of  this  wartime  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  Treasury  is  deemed  to  be  the  desira- 
bility of  keeping  the  costs  of  interest  on 
the  public  debt  at  a  low  level. 

Mr.  Lanston  analyzed  the  principal  ele- 
ments which  comprise  the  appropriation 
which  is  classed  as  for  Interest  on  the 
public  debt.  This  should  be  Interesting 
to  Congress  because  the  way  it  is  now 
reported  this  interest  cost  is  going  to  rise 
regardless  of  the  Treasury's  endeavors 
to  hold  it  down.  Substantially  more 
than  10  percent  Is  not  interest  on  the 
publicly  held  public  debt.  It  certainly  is 
misleading  to  say  that  five  billions  is  nec- 
essary for  debt  service  because  the  public 
thereby  assumes  this  means  senice  on 
publicly  held  debt.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  this  service  is  actually  compound 
interest  on  special  types  of  high  coupon 
obligations  held  only  by  public  trust 
funds  and  other  public  agency  accounts. 
Such  debt  service  is  nothing  but  an  ap- 
propriation in  support  of  such  trusts  and 
special  services.  Why  should  we  not 
appropriate  separately  for  special  serv- 
ices and  trust  funds  if  necessary,  and  re- 
duce the  appropriations  made  for  debt 
service? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  this  five  billion  of  debt 
service  is  composed  ol  is  a  worth-while 
contribution. 

Apparently,  the  methods  employed  by 
the  various  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
over  the  last  12  years  have  been  such  that 
future  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  administration  is 
Repubhcan  or  Democratic*  will  have  to 
explain  increases  in  the  interest  cost  of 
the  public  debt  as  it  Is  now  reported. 
These  increases  will  have  originated  with 
the  present  administration  and  will  be 
continued  into  succeeding  administra- 
tions unless  we  change  now.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Recorb  for  these  rea- 
sons the  following  quotations  from  Mr. 
Lanston's  address: 

This  brings  us  back  to  politic*.  Can  the 
Treasury  afford  to  increase  its  short-term 
flnanciiig  costs  to  IV4  percent?  When  any 
Increase  in  ratea  is  svtggested.  Washington 
offlclals  always  ask,  "What  can  we  tell  the 
boys  on  the  Hill?"  My  answer  today  la  that 
we  can  tell  them  the  facts,  the  facts  about 
Interest  costs  on  the  publlr  debt.  I  hope  to 
prove  that  a  new  peg  of  IVi  percent  would 
not  serve  to  Increase  the  Treasury's  interest 
cost*.  I  have  already  illustrated  to  you 
how  luch  a  new  peg  might  be  stifflclently 
high  ai  to  return  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
some  capacity  to  discharge  Its  legislated  re- 
•ponslbllttles. 

The  estimated  Interest  ooet  for  the  flaoal 
yMur  of  1047-48  it  $6,000,000,000.  This  la 
made  up  of  three  principal  elements.  The 
tint  of  these  la  that  paid  to  Treasury  trust 
funds  and  agency  accounu.  The  second  Is 
that  attributable  to  ssvlngs  bonds.  Ths  third 
Is  that  which  Is  paid  on  th«  pubUoly  held 
marketsbls  debt. 
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In  the  year  1&46  the  Treastiry  paid  to  its 
trust  funds  and  agency  accounts  some  $500.- 
000,000  of  interest  on  special  issues.  In  ad- 
dition, the  funds  received  interest  on  about 
$6,750,000,000  of  marketable  securities.  Ac- 
ocffding  to  our  estimates,  the  1948  total  fig- 
ure of  interest  should  total  $700,000,000  or 
more.  Over  succeeding  years  the  total  pay- 
ments win  show  further  substantial  Increases. 
It  should  not  take  many  years  (under  exist- 
ing practices  and  requirements)  for  the  total 
to  materially  exceed  $1,000,000,000.  Some 
of  these  funds  receive  interest  currently  at 
2  percent,  others  require  more  favored  treat- 
ment; that  is,  at  rates  up  to  4  percent.  For 
example,  the  Government  life  insurance 
fund  receives  interest  at  3V^  Fwrcent.  The 
national  service  life  fund  receives  3  per- 
cent. But  this  Is  not  all  of  the  stcny.  The 
Interest  which  is  paid  to  most  of  these  funds 
amotints  to  a  compound  interest.  The  In- 
terest payment  of  1  year  is  capitalised  into 
new  debt  and,  in  the  succeeding  years,  the 
Interest  must  be  paid  on  the  original  in- 
vestments pltis  these  increments  of  capi- 
talized Interest.  This  theory  of  Government 
Investment  In  Its  own  securities  was  de- 
vised, in  most  cases,  to  provide  a  means  by 
which  they  could  earn  on  their  assets  and 
reduce  the  direct  appropriations  needed  but. 
In  essence,  the  result  is  to  create  a  series  of 
Indirect  appropriations.  The  benefits  are 
not  always  general.  Some  go  to  special 
groups.  If  the  appropriations  were  not  made 
under  the  guise  of  "interest  on  the  public 
debt",  they  would  have  to  be  made  as  direct 
appropriations  to  the  particular  accounts  or 
their  enacting  legislation  chaiiged.  The 
whole  theory  of  trust  fund  and  agency  ac- 
count investments  should  be  reexamined.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  misleading,  however,  to 
have  the  Interest  payments  to  these  funds 
Included  as  an  Item  of  Interest  on  the  public 
debt.  Certainly  there  is  only  an  Indirect  re- 
lation between  this  Interest  cost  and  interest 
rate  and  credit  problems. 

The  second  element  Is  the  amount  of  In- 
terest appropriated  for  the  account  of  savings 
Iwnds.  Tre8siU7  accounting  procedure  in- 
cludes in  the  annual  interest  appropriation 
the  dilTerence  between  the  redemption  values 
of  discoiuit  savings  bonds  at  the  end  of  one 
period  and  the  redemption  values  at  the  end 
of  the  prior  period.  Since  the  schedule  for 
redemption  values  accelerates,  the  amount 
which  will  have  to  be  appropriated  In  suc- 
ceeding years  should  be  substantially  higher. 
This  assumes,  of  course,  that  no  particular 
change  occurs  In  the  amount,  or  series  distri- 
bution, of  the  outstanding  Issues.  We  esti- 
mate the  1948  appropriation  for  Interest  to 
be  almost  $500,000,000  below  that  which 
would  be  the  case  if  Treasury  accounting 
procedure  figured  E  bonds  at  their  2.90  per- 
cent yield  to  maturity.  Again  there  can  be 
very  little  relationship  between  this  element 
of  Interest  cost  and  the  changes  outlined  for 
short-term  Interest  rates.  These  securities 
tie  Into  the  longer-term  2\<i  percent  rate. 

The  third  element  of  Interest  is  that  paid 
to  the  public  holders  of  meo-ketable  debt. 
This  can  be  measured  on  a  basts  which  in- 
cludes or  excludes  the  Federal  Reserve  hold- 
ings. In  recently  commenting  on  the  de- 
sirability of  unpegging  Treasury  bills  Mr. 
■ccles  suggested  an  Indirect  means  of  taxing 
away  any  excessive  earnings  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  While  this  method  may  be 
lest  desirable  than  a  reenactment  of  the 
franchise  tax  which  was  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal Federal  Reserve  Act,  either  would  remove 
Federal  Reserve  holdings  from  the  earnings 
impact  of  a  higher  short-term  rate. 

Excluding  the  Federal  Reserve  holdings, 
th  average  weighted  cost  of  Interest  on  mar- 
ketable  Treasury  obligations  due  or  maturing 
within  5  years  Is  about  1,60  percent.  For 
some  time  the  Treasury  has  IndulgtcJ  in  a 
policy  of  refunding  all  such  Issues  Into  cer- 
tlfloates  bearing  Interest  at  seven-eighths 
psreent.  Thvis  prsasnt  rsfundlng  poUols*  are 
$teadUf  reduolBf  Wm  paymsnu  to  pubUo 


holders  of  marketable  debt,  while  savlngB 
bond  Interest  continues  on  its  original  sched- 
xile.  and  payoients  to  trust  funds,  etc.  are 
Increased. 

The  first  point  of  agreement  that  would  be 
necessary  in  (»:der  to  pmnlt  the  new  peg  for 
certificates  to  be  set  at  1 4  percent  is  that  th* 
Treasury  and  Congress  be  satisfied  with  the 
]wesent  costs  on  the  currently  outstanding 
total  of  marketable  debt.  It  is  not  nnrnsssij 
to  defend  a  plan  which  woiUd  create  hlgbsr 
Interest  costs.  The  only  other  point  of  agree- 
ment necessary  would  be  that  Interest  rat* 
and  refunding  policies  will  not  be  combined 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  interest  payments 
while  adhering  to  a  policy  of  rate  stablU- 
sation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  average  persoa 
might  be  Justified  in  the  Inference  that  a 
policy  of  sUbiliziug  interest  rates  Implis* 
that  the  level  of  Interest  payment*  on  a 
given  total  of  debt  are  low  enough — at  least 
for  the  common  good.  I  go  along  with  the 
view  that  reductions  in  debt  should  be  made 
via  bank-held  securities.  But  I  can't  go  along 
with  a  policy  aimed  at  stabUisIng  interest 
rates  which  is  then  combined  with  a  refund- 
ing policy  which  reduces  Interest  coeU  with- 
out retiring  debt,  and  thereby  tends  to  vm- 
stabillze  market  yields.  Holders  of  sliort- 
term  securities  seek  to  recover  the  loss  of 
income  that  is  entaUed  in  the  refunding 
policy  by  buying  longer  securities  in  the  nur- 
ket  and  thus  depressing  market  yields.  It  Is 
small  wonder  that  Chairman  Beclee  foresees 
•  future  trend  toward  lower  market  yields. 

Now  I  would  like  to  comment  on  two 
points.  The  first  concerns  Government  ac- 
counting. Two  oflsetting  Items  cannot  be 
lumped.  This  is  probably  standard  account- 
ing procedure  but  it  doesnt  change  the  fact* 
of  life  which  are  as  follows:  Treasury  inter- 
est payments  are  taxable.  One  estimate 
that  we  have  heard  of  the  effective  rate  was 
about  30  percent.  If  this  is  correct,  then  the 
real  cost  of  our  third  element  of  interest  is 
less  than  2>4  billions  or  one -half  of  the 
total  gross  appropriation.  This  Is  the  real 
cost  of  the  debt  that  can  be  directly  affected 
by  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  policies  con- 
cerning Interest  rates.  . 

The  second  point  is  that  the  Interest  costs 
on  the  debt  are  going  to  rise  no  nuitter  how 
persistently  the  Treasury  continues  to  re- 
fund with  seven-eighths  of  1  percent  cer- 
tificates. I  might  digress  to  repeat  that  the 
further  that  the  Government  persists  In  this 
refunding  policy  at  the  seven-eighths  of  I 
percent  rate,  the  more  it  Increases  the  prob- 
lems of  stabilizing  Interest  rates.  Eventually 
It  meets  up  with  the  necessity  of  increasing 
Its  costs  by  offering  higher  securities.  Th* 
increase  in  the  interest  payments  called  for 
by  the  Investment  requirements  of  trust 
funds,  etc.,  will  alone  far  outweigh  dfruisss* 
in  payments  to  the  public  marketabl*  se- 
curities which  come  from  refunding  debt 
costs  of  about  1.00  percent  into  seven -eighths 
of  1  percent  Issues  and  occasion:.!  oflertngs 
of  longer  sectirlties.  When  one  must  sdd  to 
the  Increasing  cost  of  Interest  to  trust  ftmds. 
the  increasing  costs  of  servicing  savmgs 
bonds,  the  possible  offsetting  reductions  via 
reftmdlng  policies  appear  even  less  effec- 
tive. 
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atUch  bartwlth  a  itatement  bj  Donald 
Xbmer,  an  outstanding  souther)  tndua- 
trlaltM.  which  appeared  in  the  lafayetta 
Sun.  of  Lafayette,  Ala.,  under  i:  le  head 
Ing  Thl«  Morning,  a  column  py  John 
Temple  Oravrs  3d 

Mr.  Donald  Comer,  ehalrmafa  of  the 
board  of  Avondair  Mtlh,  !.<«  the  si  m  of  tht 
Honorabla  B.  B.  Comer,  one  of  A  abamn's 
grval  govvmora.  Hlx  statcmcn .  on  the 
need  for  tariff  protection  for  t  xtlles  is 
a  thought-provolilnit  one.  I  commend 
U  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congnca. 
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When  John  Temple  Orave* 
write  about  the  need  for  tariff 
for  testlies.  I  didn't  know  that  I 
wnttng  It  from   Key   West.     Uy  1 
U  here.    Prom  her  deck  I  have 
portuntty  of  seeing  our  tariff  In 
schooner  from  Cuba  came  In 
bananas  and  tomatoes.     I  bought 
they  were  duty  free.    I  bought 
•    tariff    charge    of    89    cents 
schooners  came  In  from  Honduras 
eral   hundred   green    turtles.     I 
steak  last  night — duty  free.    This 
are  taking  from  our  neighbor  stul ' 
nteti — bananas  and  turtles,  duty 
are  taking  a  few  tcmatoes  out  of 
paying  an   accepted  duty 
and  Honduras  are  taking  some  of 
under  similar  arrangements 

Extremists  point  to  our  rellanc  > 
elgn  sources,  mentioning  coffee 
baccoa.  sugar,  hemp,  tungsten 
rubber,  etc.     We  need  such  Items 
come  reciprocal  trading.    The  Hul 
■tated  that  it  was  to  facilitate 
other  countries'  surpluses  that  we 
our  stirpluses  that  they  needed 
)ects  to  that.     There  should  be 
trading  also. 

Some    nations    take    from    us 
needs,  but  Insist  on  otu:  taking 
that  we  dont  need.    And  that  is 
textiles  enter.     In   1925  we  have 
spindles.    Today  there  are  only 
million.    Some  of  these  were 
•hipped  abroad.     Others,  like  the 
Just  went  down  the  road  and  died 
nomic  Almanac  of  1945-46  lists 
in    textiles   and   their   products 
te.487.000.000:    in    1941.   •4.471 
earnings     for      those      Intervenit]^ 
amotinted  to  $991,000,000.  which 
age  of  1.15  percent  earnings  on 
vested. 

Any  indxistry  claiming  need  of 
protection   should   show   not   only 
to  care  for   home  needs   but  aisc 
trom   all  collusion   for   price 
Industry  Is  sharply  competitive; 
along  the  route  and  records  of  \ov> 
speak  for   themselves.      We  are 
that  President  Truman   has  Just 
approval  to  Under  Secretary  of 
L.    Clayton's   plan    for   modificatlo|i 
trade  program.      I  certainly  am  o 
any  Washington  trades  that  permit 
Of  foreign  cotton  goods  which  stop 
Hwma.     Secretary  Clayton  now 
dustry    a    public    hearing    before 
tradea.     World  peace  will  not  ccNcn< 
ping  my  looms  In  order  to  start 
Oermany,    Japan,    Italy,   or    anywl  i 
This  country  is  launched  on  an 
program  based  on  not  how  little  a 
can  pay  but  how  much  more  we 
And  I  am  in  accord  with  Senatoi 
bill   to  increaae  the  legal 
cenu  per  hour.     With  high  wages 
•ome  things  we  can  mab  cheaper 
the  world  wUl  want,  but  let's  tak  i 
tn  bananas,  coffee,  turtles,  sugrar, 
•tc.— not  in  cotton  goods.     When 
of  swapping  goods  with  our 
vpeciflc — mention  the  goods  that 
swapped.      All    Industrial    nationa 
HUOM   autooxatic   teztUa  machiA( 
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art  mueh  lower  than  curt,  Japa- 
neM  working  at  U  cents  par  day  uss  tbe 
•am*  mschloes  we  do.  Prtvlout  to  1987 
Japanese  ooltoa  goods  were  flowing  into  our 
country  In  trtmsndoualy  Increasing  percent- 
age*  President  Roosevelt  Increased  their 
tarlS  rate  60  percent.  The  Jspsnest,  to 
use  their  own  words,  Just  laughed.  The 
flood  from  Japan  wss  only  stopped  by  quota 
•grseroent. 

Protsetsd  by  tariff  we  have  today  s  mini- 
mum teatUe  wage  of  10  cents  an  hour.  The 
two  are  tied  together, 

Hipih  inbor  costs  and  standards  bave  priced 
United  Stntes  shlpplBf  out  of  the  world 
competition. 

Our  prodigious  wartime  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram has  served  to  build  up  nearly  every 
merchant  fleet  in  the  world,  while  leaving 
United  States  at  old  prewar  level. 

What  about  this?  Will  our  trede  treaties 
provide  a  place  for  American  merchant  ship- 
plrK?  I  mean  a  place  in  ocean  traffic — not 
rotting  at  anchor  up  Hudson  River.  We  are 
losing  our  ocean  trade;  let's  proteet  our  home 
IcdTWtry. 

There  Is  another  reason.  Key  West  Is  a 
submarine  base,  warships  are  training  here 
for  our  protection;  as  long  as  we  need  them 
we  will  need  our  23.000.000  cotton  spindles 
for  our  protection  too. 


Naval  Slupyards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  resolution 
and  memorandum:  j 

KXSOLTTTION 

Whereas  the  United  States  entered  the  last 
two  major  world  conflicts  with  a  Naval  Es- 
tablishment and  fleet  which,  while  an  effi- 
cient force  for  Its  size,  was  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  responsibilities  thrust  upon  it;  and 

Whereas  during  these  two  national  emer- 
gencies we  had  formidable  allies  who  were 
able  to  <lelay  the  attack  and  encroachment 
of  the  enemy  until  such  time  aa  our  indus- 
trial and  manpower  resources  could  build, 
equip,  and  efficiently  man  a  naval  force  of  su- 
perior power;  and 

Whereas  we  may  not  in  the  future  depend 
upon  the  delaying  action  of  such  allies  and. 
furthermore,  the  speed  with  which  todays 
armaments  can  move  in  an  offensive  action 
makes  this  Nation  especially  vulnerable  if 
faced  with  emergencies  as  we  have  previously 
experienced:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  below-listed  organiza- 
tions in  regular  session  assembled  at  Long 
Beach.  Calif..  March  2.  1947.  do  hereby  request 
their  respective  congressional  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  California,  to  take  such  afllrmatlve 
stand  which  has  for  its  objective  the  holding 
of  budgetary  limitations  to  instire  the  main- 
tenance of  naval  shore  establishments  and 
fleet,  capable  of  creating  International  re- 
spect and  assuring  peace  and  security  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  its  Territories, 
and  Its  protectorates  : 

Terminal  Island  Naval  Shipyard  Employ- 
ees Association. 

San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  Employees' 
Association. 

Navy  Yard  Association.  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard. 

Master  Mechanics'  and  Foremen's  Associa- 
tion. Terminal  Island  Naval  Shipyard. 


Master  Meohanioa'  and  roremen*8  Aasoela- 
tion.  San  Pranolaeo  Naral  Shipyard. 

Master  Mechanlos'  and  PoceoMni  Anocia- 
tlon,  Mars  Island  Nsval  Ibipyard. 

Qunrtermtn  and  Leedlngmen*!  Awoola- 
tlon.  Terminal  Island  Nsval  Shipyard. 

Quarttrmsn  and  Lendlngmtn's  AMOcistlon, 
San  Pranclseo  Naval  Shipyard. 

QuaHMMtt  and  Leadlngmen's  Association, 
Mare  Mand  Nsval  Shipyard. 

Technical  Bupenrlaora'  AflMciatlon,  Termi- 
nal Island  Naval  Shipyard. 

Technical  Supervisors'  Aasoclstlon,  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard, 

FnaoAaT  il.  1947. 

MKUOSANDUU    aXOARDINO    CtnUXMT    STATUS    OF 

NAVAL  suiPTAaoa 

1.  Subject  shipyards  are  11  in  number  and 
support  units  of  the  United  States  Fleet  In 
accordance  with  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  units  thereof  These  shipyards  ar« 
located  as  follows: 

East  coast:  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (note,  pri- 
marily a  submarine-design  and  construction 
yard);  Boston,  Mass.;  Brooklyn.  N.  T.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Norfolk.  Va.;  and  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

West  coast:  Bremer  on,  Wash.;  Vallejo, 
Calif.;  San  Francisco.  Calif;  Long  Beach, 
Calif.;  and  Pearl  Harbor.  T.  H. 

2.  These  11  yards  are  manned  entirely  by 
civilian  labor  under  top  management  of  In- 
dustrially trained  naval  officers  and  civilian 
technicians.  Generally  speaking,  the  highly 
trained,  skilled,  civilian  personnel  of  these 
yards  are  career  civil-service  employees  who 
have  received  much  of  their  specialized  train- 
ing In  the  Government  service  through  ap- 
prentice and  other  schools  and  the  helper 
grades  and  represent  a  rather  considerable 
Government  Investment.  The  modern  fight- 
ing vessel  of  any  class  today  represents  the 
most  highly  developed  and  complicated 
mechanisms  of  our  mechanical  age.  The 
skilled  employees  under  consideration  are 
basically  trained  in  the  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  mechanisms  and,  it  is  safe  to 
say.  their  like  cannot  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  country  other  than  In  naval  shipyards. 
True,  hlglily  8pe<  (alized  mechanics  are  avail- 
able everywhere  in  Industry,  but  the  general 
skills  represented  In  shipyards  cannot  be 
directly  replaced  from  such  sources.  For  ex- 
ample, a  highly  trained  lathe  hand  in  a 
factory  on  shore  would  be  utterly  useless  to 
undertake  repairs  of  a  battleship's  machinery. 
It  would  require  several  days  for  him  Just  to 
find  his  way  about  the  ship,  wlthmit  a  guide. 

3.  It  was  from  these  nuclei  of  tAtned  work- 
ers that  the  country  drew  many  keymen  to 
form  the  basis  for  new  yards,  both  govern- 
mental and  commercial,  during  the  late  war. 
The  naval  shipyards  themselves  were  built 
up  about  tenfold  on  the  rolls  by  the  demands 
of  the  war  by  constant  recruitment  of  avail- 
able labor  from  any  and  every  source.  These 
tremendoiuly  Increased  complements  were 
not  efficient  but  they  managed  to  meet  the 
demand  In  an  almost  miraculous  way.  How- 
ever, their  success  rested  on  the  foundation 
of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  basi- 
cally skilled  naval  shipyard  workers  from 
which  our  supervisory  and  Instructional  per- 
sonnel was  drawn.  Without  them  It  would 
never  have  been  possible  to  return  our  many 
bombed  and  torpedoed  vessels  to  the  front 
line  in  time  to  meet  the  strategical  demands 
of  the  naval  commands  afloat.  In  this  re- 
spect, our  workers  were  in  direct  competition 
with  the  shipyard  workers  of  the  enemy  and 
that  they  were  far  superior  to  anything  the 
enemy  could  develop  was  certainly  demon- 
strated many  times  ej^peclally  in  the  Pacific 
area  where  our  workers  took  on  successfully 
the  additional  handicap  of  long  time-con- 
suming voyages  of  damaged  ships  to  and 
from  the  battle  area. 

4.  These  navr  1  shipyard  complements  of 
skilled  mechanics  have  already  been  rather 
drastically  reduced  and  the  relatively  un- 
ekilled  and  semlefllcient  labor  Is  no  longer 
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on  the  rolls  of  these  yards.  The  general 
reduetlon  haa  now  brought  most  of  the  ynrda 
to  about  89  percent  of  war  complement— 
more  than  prior  to  the  war.  of  oourte.  but 
our  twoMir^^on  Mavy  it  also  many  tlmos 
greater  thua  before  the  war,  and  modern 
mitttory  InnitUetloni  are  vnetly  more  com- 
plicatrd  end  dlfflctilt  to  maintain.  If  thaee 
bP'tcniiy  tr.nlnrd  shipyard  workers  rrt  cut 
itUl  more  drastleally,  they  nay  be  perma- 
nently loet  to  the  Oovrmraent  aervioe. 
Many,  If  not  all,  of  our  best  naval  shipyards 
are  located  at  a  distance  from  industrial 
centers  where  these  skilled  workers  could  be 
readily  absorbed  and  therefore  will  bo  forced 
to  move  out  of  the  area  beyond  recall  should 
their  aervlces  again  be  needed.  Preparedness 
for  World  War  III.  If  It  comes,  will  require 
constant  mdustrlal  readmess.  There  la  a 
definite  minimum  below  which  any  one  of 
these  shipyards  cannot  be  cut  without  seri- 
ously endangermg  Its  continued  existence  as 
an  efficient  and  economic  operating  unit. 

5.  Tho  President's  1948  budget  provides  for 
these  skilled  workers  under  the  title  in  the 
naval  budget  indicated  as  "Maintenance,  Bu- 
reau of  Ships."  This  title  includes  other 
matters  than  naval  phlpyaro  workers  and 
totals  aS81. 150,000  under  six  tiasic  subheads, 
as  follows: 

1.  Maintenance  of  the   active 

fleet 1154, 000. 000 

2.  Maintenance  of  the  inactive 

fleet _.  29.  400. 000 

8.  Miscellaneous  operating  cost-  4,  000. 000 

4.  Electronics  maintenance .  85. 000, 000 

5.  Investigation  and  test 39,  520,  000 

6.  Shore  establishments 118.000,000 


Total 

Less  adjustments 


._     430.  670. 000 
..       49.  520. 000 


Pinal  estimate 381, 150, 000 

e.  The  naval  shipyard  workers  in  all  ship- 
yards are  largely  contained  in  items  1  and  4 
of  the  above,  and,  to  a  less  degree.  In  Items 
3  and  6.  Item  6  contains  funds  for  many 
other  workers  largely  in  the  class  IV  (b) 
category  in  Inspection,  supply,  design,  etc., 
services  in  naval  stations  as  well  as  ship- 
yards. The  shipyard  personnel  Included  in 
Item  6  consists  largely  of  personnel  such  as 
for  safety.  Indtistrial  relations,  and  other  gen- 
eral services  chargeable  as  Indirect  labor. 
The  real  shipyard  skilled  mechanics  are 
largely  charged  off  as  direct  labor  under 
items  1,  a,  and  4.  A  general  comparison  can 
be  made  with  "Maintenance,  Bureau  of  Ships, 
1947."  which  was  $443,750,000  and  served  to 
support  atKMit  100,000  employees  in  the  11 
naval  shipyards  mentioned.  The  same  title 
for  1948  would  support  the  employment  of 
about  84.000  employees  In  the  same  11  ship- 
yards. To  cut  below  this  would  be  a  serious 
and  drastic  matter  In  the  service,  to  the 
active  fleet  in  particular.  The  1948  budget 
set-up  for  the  Bureau  of  Ships  has  already 
discounted  the  increased  efficiencies  expected 
from  the  discharge  of  relatively  untrEiined 
workers  and  also  has  had  to  take  account  of 
about  a  2a-percent  increase  In  basic  ship- 
yard wages  during  1947. 


Dropping  OPA  Suits  Bad  PoBcy  (H.  I 
Ret.  146) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  cauroRMiA 

IN  THB  BOX7SB  OP  RKPRESXNTATTVK8 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1947 

1ST.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  recommend  as  forcibly 
as  I  can  tbe  defeat  of  the  amendment 


of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  TMr, 
DwKsrwl  to  the  pcndinR  resolution  (H,  J. 
R.s.  146).  His  amendment  would  drop 
all  the  prosecutions,  running  into  the 
thousands,  baeause  of  vlolaUons  of  the 
OPA  regulations.  Alrrndy  this  vaat 
number  of  oases  has  been  llled  and  per* 
haps  many  more  are  on  the  way. 

Think  what  this  mesns.  Millions  of 
our  people  stnirrgled  along  with  ration- 
ing, rent  control,  and  all  the  other  con- 
trols, Thry  falthfuDy  obeyed  the  rules 
and  checrluUy  made  whatever  sacrlflce 
was  necessary  to  make  rationing  and 
other  controls  work.  Thousands  volun- 
tarily worked  on  boards  and  in  other 
capacities,  without  pay  end  often  at 
great  inconvenience,  to  make  war  regu- 
lations work.  The  small  group  that  is 
being  prosecuted  are  the  "black  sheep" 
in  the  flock.  They  violated  the  law  and 
broke  the  regulations  to  make  profits,  to 
get  advantage,  to  break  down  the  rules 
of  the  game  so  they  could  make  more 
and  have  more.  They  are  the  ones  that 
made  things  tough  for  those  who  ad- 
ministered these  necessary  wartime  reg- 
ulations and  for  those  that  obeyed  them. 

Now,  this  group,  that  by  their  actions 
were  downright  disloyal,  are  to  be  made  a 
favored  group  by  having  the  cases 
against  them  dismised.  It  Is  an  insult 
to  the  great  army  of  loyal  and  patriotic 
people  I  have  mentioned  to  take  such  a 
step.  It  is  a  terrible  example  to  set  by 
Congress,  of  all  institutions,  who  make 
the  laws  and  certainly  should  expect  vio- 
lators of  those  laws  to  be  brought  to  task. 
This  talk  about  being  sued  by  the  United 
States,  and  its  possible  dire  consequences, 
is  really  child's  talk.  Why  should  not  a 
man  be  sued  or  prosecuted  when  he  de- 
liberately violates  the  laws  which  are 
supposed  to  be  and  are  obeyed  by  99  per- 
cent of  the  population?  This  is  the  kind 
of  action  that  brings  disrespect  for  the 
law  and  lack  of  confidence  in  Congress. 
These  big  operators  and  black  marketeers 
would  laugh  up  their  sleeves  if  Congress 
passed  such  an  act.  But  more  important, 
it  would  be  a  severe  shock  to  the  great 
group  of  law-abiding,  honest,  and  loyal 
people  who  cheerfully  put  up  with  war- 
time regulations  and  did  all  they  could 
to  make  them  work. 

There  might  be  some  suits  that  wHl 
work  a  hardship  or  perhaps  an  injustice, 
I  have  enough  faith  In  the  courts  to 
think  that  they  will  make  Just  decisions — 
whether  made  by  juries  or  judges.  Just 
because  of  the  filing  of  a  suit  Is  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  Government  will 
wm.  To  turn  the  scoundrels  out,  with- 
out trial  certainly  will  not  help  the  sit- 
uation. 

Of  course,  what  they  did  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  now.  The  reason  Is 
that  the  law  and  rules  that  they  violated 
are  not  needed  now.  They  were  desper- 
ately needed  during  the  emergency  and 
that  is  the  more  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  been  violated  and  why  those 
who  did  break  the  roles  at  that  time, 
when  the  country  wsis  at  war  or  in  the 
emergency  following  It,  should  be  prose- 
cuted. When  has  it  been  the  policy  of 
any  sound  government  to  make  a  citizen 
account  for  and  even  be  ptmished — after 
trial — for  his  defiance  of  the  rules  of  the 
Government  which  gives  him  protection 
and  the  opportunity  to  live  a  useful  and 


productive  Ufet  Such  ■  policy  u  it  pro- 
posed In  this  amendment  would  in  effect 
be  to  punlsli  the  law-abldlnf  and  hoaeet 
oltlaent  and  favor  the  crooked  and  law- 
leis  dUaens.  Let  those  who  madt  thtir 
unlawful  bed  lie  in  it  and  if  they  ar« 
found  guilty  obtain  the  punishment  that 
they  so  richly  deserve.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
ever  give  its  appraval  to  such  a  doctrine 
as  this  amendment  expresses.  Should 
there  be  some  small  technical  cases,  that 
might  work  injustices,  they  can  be  han- 
dled by  the  administrative  agency  in 
charge  of  the  cases. 


True  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  these  days  of  world-wide  confusion 

and  uncertainty  as  to  what  constitutes 
freedom,  I  am  inserting  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  a  definition  of  true 
freedom: 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  masters  the 
senses,  which  protects  Itself  against  animal 
appetites,  which  contemns  pleasxire  and  pain 
in  comparison  with  its  own  energy,  which 
penetrates  beneath  the  body  and  recognlMS 
Its  own  reality  end  greatness,  which  panaa 
life,  not  In  asking  what  It  shall  eat  or  drink, 
but  in  hungering,  thirsting,  and  seeking  after 
righteousness. 

I  caU  that  mind  free  which  escapes  tlM 
bondage  of  matter;  which,  instead  of  stop- 
ping at  the  material  universe  and  making  It 
a  prison  wall,  passes  beyond  it  to  its  Author, 
and  finds  in  the  radiant  signatures  which  tt 
everywhere  bears  of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  hrips 
to  its  own  spiritual  enlargement. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  jealously  guards 
Its  inteUectual  rights  and  powers,  which  calls 
no  man  master,  which  does  not  content  itsaU 
with  a  passive  or  hereditary  faith,  which 
opens  itself  to  light  whencesoever  it  may 
come,  which  receives  new  truth  as  an  angd 
from  heaven,  which,  whilst  consulting  oth- 
ers, inquires  still  more  of  the  oracle  within 
Itself,  and  uses  instructions  from  abroad  not 
to  supersede  but  to  quicken  and  exalt  Its 
own  energies. 

I  caU  that  mind  free  which  sets  no  h«^inde 
to  its  love,  which  Is  not  imprisoned  in  itself, 
which  recognizes  in  all  human  beings  the 
image  of  Ood  and  the  rights  at  His  children, 
which  delights  In  virtue  and  sympaUiiaee 
with  BUfTering  wherever  they  are  seen,  which 
conquers  pride,  anger,  and  sloth,  and  olbn 
itself  tip  a  willing  vicum  to  the  cause  oC 
mankind. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  is  not  passlvdy 
framed  by  outward  circumstances,  which  Is 
not  swept  away  by  the  torrent  ct 
which  is  not  the  creature  of 
puise.  but  which  bends  erenta  to  Its  i 
provement,  and  acu  from  an  inward 
ftom  immutable  principles  which  it  has  de- 
liberately espo\ised. 

I  eah  that  mind  free  which  p!0<eets  tte^ 
•galnet  tbe  osarpatlOBs  of  eodety.  iMktt 
doea  Bot  oowcr  to  ht 
feels  itself  acccuntabie  to  a 
thtui  man's,  which  respects  Itsett  tao 
to  be  the  slave  or  tool  ot  tbe 
few. 

I  can  that  mtnd  tree  wfaldx. 
dence  in  Ood  and  in  the  power  ot 
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pa<  t 


b  It 


has  cMt  off  all  fear  but  that  of 
which  no  menace  or  peril  can  enthr 
li  calzxL  In  the  midst  of  tumults, 
wsMS  Itself  though  all  else  be  lost 

I  call   that   mind   free  which 
bondage  of  habit,  which  does  not 
lealiy  repeat  Itself  and  copy  the 
does  not  live  on  Its  old  virtues, 
not  enslave  Itself  to  precise  rules, 
forgets  what  is  behind,  listens  for 
higher  monitions  of  conscience,  anc 
to   pour   Itself   forth   in   fresh   an(  1 
exertions. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  Is 
Its  own  freedom,  which  guards 
being   merged   In   others,   which 
empire  over  itself  as  nobler  than 
of  the  world. 

In  fine,  I  call  that  mind  free  wh 
sclous  of  Its  afflnlty  with  God.  and 
In  His  promises  by  Jesus  Christ,  dev 


wropgdolng, 
1,  which 
nd  po«- 


re  Ists  the 

nechan- 

whlch 

wl^ich  does 

which 

lew  and 

rejoices 

higher 

]4alous  of 

It!  elf  from 

guards   its 

empire 


ths 


faithfully  to  the  unfolding  of  ell 
which  passes  the  bounds  cf  time 
which  hopes  to  advance  forever, 
finds  Inexhaustible  power,  both 
and  suffering,  in  the  prospect  of  inulkortality 


ch.  con- 

onfldlng 

qtes  Itself 

powers, 

death. 

which 

action 


It 

aid 
ai  d 

f(r 


LefisUtiTe  Larceny 


EXTENSION  OP 

OF 


REMAHCS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BE|rT 

or  LOXnslANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  194: 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  oi  i  yester- 
day the  distinguished  gentlem;  m  from 
Nebraska.  Dr.  Miller,  taking  ac  vantage 
of  my  momentary  absence  from  1  he  floor, 
attempted  to  explain  away  his  ps  rticipa 
tlon  In  one  of  the  rawest  legislative 
thieveries  ever  perpetrated  in  a  ly  Con- 
gress. 

There  was  nothing  new  to  his  protests 
of  "It  ain't  necessarily  so."  T  le  same 
kind  of  protests  always  emanate  rom  the 
lips  of  the  Individual  who  is  a  ught  in 
the  coop  with  a  chicken  in  his  ha  ad. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  the  priiilege  of 
moving  into  the  realm  of  the  c  issics,  I 
would  paraphrase  a  bit  of  Shalespeare 
and  say  aloud:  Methinks  the  ge  itleman 
doth  profess  his  Innocence  too  m  ich. 

The  gentleman's  defense,  or  ra  ther  at- 
tempt to  explain  away  the  tm  unviable 
position  of  himself  and  his  part;  in  this 
current  program  of  legislative  larceny 
in  an  effort  to  at  least  give  t  le  sem- 
blance of  some  initiative  and  accc  mplish- 
ment  for  his  beleagured  party,  reminds 
me  of  the  defense  of  the  little  lioy  who 
shouted,  "Well,  he  hit  me  first"  when  he 
was  caught  in  a  fight. 

I  will  not  charge  the  gentlemkn  with 
deliberately    misstating    the    record 

will  be  generous  and  suggest  tha   

been  misled  as  to  the  facts  in  tjie  case. 

This  Is  the  gentleman's  first  y  :ar  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com 
mittee.    I  am  now  entering  my 
year  on  the  committee. 

Not  once  during  my  many  year ;  service 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Cor  unlttee, 
cscept  in  the  present  instance,  h  is  a  bill 
Introduced  by  a  member  of  the  n  linority, 
or  even  the  majority  party,  beei  taken 
away  from  the  member  of  the  co  nmittee 
and  rtwritten  in  the  name  of  thfc  chair- 
man. 


I 

he  has 


seventh 


Until  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
injected  partisan  politics  into  the  hear- 
ings on  the  alcoholic  clinic  bill,  which  I 
had  introduced.  I  had  never  heard  the 
words  Republican  or  Democrat  men- 
tioned in  the  committee  deliberations. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Committee  has 
always  been  a  nonpartisan  committee 
until  this  introduction  of  the  "minority- 
party-be-damned  policy"  enunciated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  who  said 
he  was  acting  on  instructions  of  the  Re- 
publican  leadership. 

When  the  distinguished,  able,  and 
persuasive  gentleman  from  Dlinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSiN]  took  over  the  chairmanship  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  he 
made  it  a  point  to  emphasize  in  his  open- 
ing statement  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  was  a  nonpartisan 
committee  in  considering  the  affairs  of 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Now  partisan  politics  and  party  self- 
ishness has  taken  over  full  sway.  As  I 
pointed  out  when  I  first  objected  to  the 
procedure,  all  I  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  or  not  this  would  be  the  Repub- 
lican Party  policy  in  all  legislation  which 
was  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  made 
the  very  frank  statement  before  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee,  before  at 
least  three  representatives  of  the  Wash- 
ington press,  and  before  District  of  Co- 
lumbia officials  that  it  was  their — the 
Republicans — intention  to  take  all  the 
"cream"  and  credit  for  all  good  legis- 
lation. 

The  gentleman  makes  no  denial  that 
his  party  has  embarked  upon  a  policy 
of  legislative  thievery  and  pohtical 
thievery. 

The  gentleman  frankly,  openly,  and 
ima.shamedly  admits  it.  I  quote  his  own 
words  from  the  extension  of  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRD  of  yesterday: 

He  says: 

The  elephant  stood  all  the  attacks,  and  put 
up  with  this  legislative  thievery  and  political 
carnage,  but,  because  It  has  thick  hide,  it  did 
survive.     Now  the  tables  are  turned. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  "Now  the  tables  are 
turned"  the  gentleman  says,  thereby  ad- 
mitting that  the  Republican  Party  is 
going  to  adopt  as  Its  policy  for  the  next 
2  years  "political  carnage  and  legislative 
thievery'"  and  the  gentleman's  only  jus- 
tification is  that  the  Democrats  are  al- 
leged to  have  practiced  it  which  makes  it 
right  for  the  Republicans  to  practice  in 
retaliation.  If  the  Republican  Party 
intends  to  emulate  the  Democratic  Party 
I  think  everybody  should  know  about  it 
right  now.  That  is  not  the  song  they 
sang  when  they  were  crying  for  votes  in 
the  last  congressional  elections.  At  that 
time  they  were  going  to  do  everything 
quite  different  from  the  Democrats. 

Up  to  now  they  have  not  done  things 
differently  from  the  Democrats.  They 
have  not  done  anjrthing  at  all  and  we  are 
fast  approaching  April  1,  traditional 
April  Fools'  Day.  It  will  be  a  fitting  day 
for  the  majority  of  Americans  to  observe 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  fooled  and 
fooled  plenty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  been  a  fa- 
natical party  member.  My  record  in  this 
House  will  show  that  I  have  voted  for 
and   against   legialatlon   regardless   ef 


party  lines.  I  am  not  one  who  Is  so  nar- 
row as  to  believe  that  all  the  good  Ameri- 
cans in  this  country  are  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  all  the  bad  Americans 
are  in  the  Republican  Party.  There  is 
good  and  bad  in  both  parties  and  any 
fair-minded  and  impartial  observer  will 
admit  as  much. 

I  denounce  the  present  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  refusing  to  grant  any 
member  of  the  minority  party  the  rl^ht 
to  sponsor  Important,  progressive,  and 
constructive  legislation.  I  would  de- 
nounce a  similar  policy  in  the  ranks  of 
my  own  party  if  it  ever  came  to  my  at- 
tention. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  quotes 
what  purports  to  be  an  accurate  record 
of  bills  introduced  and  sponsored  suc- 
cessfully by  members  of  the  Republican 
party  during  their  lean  and  hungry 
years  in  the  Congress.  Somebody  his 
said  that  statistics  can  prove  anything 
and  the  gentleman  f '•om  Nebraska  clear- 
ly demonstrates  it. 

He  does  not  point  out  that  the  Repub- 
licans were  not  only  short  numerically 
in  the  Congress  but  that  they  were  also 
short  on  initiative  and  creative  legisla- 
tive powers. 

For  all  his  misleading  figures  and 
groping  to  prove  statistically  what  ths 
facts  in  this  legislative  thievery  are, 
nowhere  and  not  once  does  he  point  out ;» 
specific  instance  in  which  an  individual 
Member  of  Congress  introduced  and 
sponsored  legislation  such  as  I  have  In 
this  instance,  and  then  had  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  steal  the  legislation. 

Until  he  is  able  to  show  where  there 
has  been  partisan  politicians  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee;  until  ha 
is  able  to  cite  one  instance  in  which  an 
individual  Member's  legislation  has  been 
expropriated  by  the  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  on  instructions  of  the 
party  leadership— his  puny  and  weak  ex- 
planations and  attempts  to  Justify  this 
rank  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority  party,  fall  by  the  wayside. 

The  gentleman  is  as  inaccurate  in  his 
conclusions  as  he  i"  when  he  makes  the 
statement:  "The  bill  had  extensive  hear- 
ings. It  was  found  necessary  to  make 
19  changes  in  the  bill  to  perfect  It.  There 
were  three  new  sections  to  the  bill." 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  that  during 
the  extensive  hearings  the  ImJI  was  al- 
ways referred  to  as  the  Hebert  bill  and 
never  the  Miller  bill. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  further  that 
the  gentleman  himself  openly  admitted 
that  "several  small  changes"  had  been 
made  in  the  bill  when  his  hand  was 
called  before  his  subcommittee,  for  steal- 
ing the  bill  from  my  authorship.  He 
minimized  the  importance  of  the  changes 
at  that  time. 

The  fact  further  remains  that  no  new 
sections  were  added  to  the  bill  and  only 
one  section  was  rewritten. 

I  believe  the  record  speaks  for  itself. 
I  mean  the  correct  record. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  Is 
quoted  correctly  in  the  press  he  made 
the  statement  last  week.  "So  all  the 
screaming  Hubert  wants  to  do  will  not 
change  the  situation." 

He  is  absolutely  correct  In  that  my 
screaming  will  not  change  the  situation 
as  far  as  It  relates  to  the  policy  of  the 
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Republican  Party  in  this  House  to  em- 
bark on  a  rampace  of  legislative  larceny. 
No,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  screams  will  not 
affect  any  Individual  who  defends  him- 
self by  saying,  "You  did  it  first." 

The  echoes  of  those  screams,  however, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears 
when  they  reach  the  cities  and  the  hin- 
terlands and  come  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  were  followed  by  false  Repub- 
lican promises  in  the  last  congressional 
election. 

My  sole  purpose  in  making  an  issue  of 
this  legislative  skullduggery  is  to  get  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
who  should  be  informed  about  the  poli- 
cies and  the  practices  of  the  party  which 
has  carried  a  self-made  halo  about  Its 
head  for  so  many  years  but  now  finds 
that  the  halo  has  become  the  hangman's 
noose  about  its  neck. 

Could  It  be  that  the  Republican  Party 
In  the  Congress,  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  results  of  the  recent  Gallup  poll  and 
unnerved  by  the  storm  of  protests  which 
liave  come  to  Capitol  Hill,  are  going  to 
attempt  to  smother  any  progressive 
thought  from  the  minority  party. 
Could  it  be  that  the  Republicans  are  at- 
tempting to  hitch  their  chariot,  weighed 
down  with  broken  promises  and  multi- 
tudinous mistakes,  to  the  fast  ascending 
star  of  the  Democrats.    Could  be. 


Soviet  Imperialum 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Dorothy  Thompson  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  March  17,  1947: 

ON   TKX   BKORO 

(By   Dorothy  Thompson) 

Certainly.  If  the  successor  to  Hitler's  dream 
of  a  consolidated  empire  from  the  Ch&nuel 
to  the  Urals  becomes  another  totalitarian 
power  hostile  to  the  whole  civilization  of 
which  America  Is  a  part,  we  have  not  only 
lost  the  peace;  we  fought  the  war  in  vain. 
That  sooner  or  later,  therefore,  the  United 
States,  as  the  defender  of  the  West,  would 
have  to  call  a  halt  to  Soviet  imperialism — 
which  has  already  encompassed  or  obliterated 
a  series  of  historic  European  states — was  long 
obvious. 

But  It  Is  also  time  that  our  right  hand 
should  know  what  our  left  hand  is  doing. 

After  Munich  gave  Hitler  the  most  im- 
ptu^nt  strategical  points  for  expansion, 
Britain  and  France  "guaranteed"  Poland. 
What  that  gtiarantee  amoimted  to  we  now 
know. 

Now,  whUe  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  Greece,  it  is  also 
being  asked  expeditiously  to  ratify  the  Ital- 
ian, Hungarian,  Bulgarian,  and  Rumanian 
peace  treaties. 

I  submit  that  it  is  impossible,  in  reason, 
to  reconcile  these  two  policies. 

The  issue  Is  whether  Greece  is  to  become  a 
Soviet  colony.  The  means  for  secvulng  that 
end  is  Marshal  Tito's  support  at  the  radical 
elements  of  KLAS.  The  factors  contribut- 
ing to  possible  success  are  misery,  unemploy- 


ment, hunger,  fear,  and  military  Incapacity 
to  deal  with  an  armed  rebellion  supported 
within  Greek  territory  by  external  asslsunce. 
The  Greek  Government  must  be  aided  to 
relieve  the  economic  suffering  of  the  Greek 
pecple  and  resist  the  enemies  of  Greece  for 
the  defen-se  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
But  what,  then,  of  Italy? 
Soviet  iwessure  on  Greece  comes  via  Yugo- 
slavia. So  does  the  pressure  on  Italy  and 
Austria.  Italy,  however.  Is  an  "enemv,"  who 
must  be  "punished."  What  Italy?  The 
Italian  people  and  nation?  Former  Prime 
Minuter  Churchill  and  President  Rootevelt 
AfBrmed,  with  accuracy,  that  the  Italian  peo- 
ple were  all  but  unanimously  against  the 
war.  The  Italians  were  the  only  peop>  to 
overthrow  fascism  on  their  own  initiative. 
No  European  resistance  movement  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  our  victory  nor  suffered  so 
many  casualties  in  actual  fighting  on  our 
side. 

Italy's  government  is  as  democratic  as  any 
In  Europe.  And  this  government  is  now 
asked  to  sign  a  treaty  which  lays  Italy  wide 
open  to  the  same  Soviet  puppets  who  con- 
quered Yugoslavia  and  are  threatening 
Greece. 

While  Italy  is  forced  to  abandon  her  most 
Important  naval  establishments  on  the 
Adriatic,  the  Soviet  puppet,  Albania,  is  creat- 
ing a  powerful  naval  and  air  base  across  tiie 
same  sea.  With  a  powerful  Yugoslav  array 
across  her  borders,  Italy  is  requireG  to  aban- 
don the  mountains,  which  are  her  only  de- 
fense on  land,  and  to  disarm. 

A  poor  country  by  nature,  and  an  over- 
populated  one,  she  is  to  t>e  deprived  of  her 
chief  mineral  resources — including  most  of 
her  inadequate  supplies  of  coal — and  prepare 
to  receive  into  her  congested  area  250,000 
evacuees  from  less  congested  parts.  Finally, 
she  is  to  be  taxed  a  reparations  bill  from  cur- 
rent production. 

The  Italian  Communists,  in  Intimate  con- 
tact with  Marshal  Tito,  profiteer  on  disillu- 
sionment with  the  west,  proclaiming  that 
exploitation  of  the  lost  territories  and  the 
recovery  of  the  Italian  economy  can  begin 
only  when  Italy  comblneis  with  Yugoslavia. 

If  we  consider  these  propositions  In  con- 
nection with  our  stand  In  Greece,  we  appear 
to  be  running  around  like  chickens  without 
heads. 

Hungary  has  been  looted  to  collapse  by  tlie 
Russians.  The  antl -Communist  parties,  rej)- 
resenting  the  vast  majority,  are  being 
smashed  by  the  Communist  machine.  The 
people  place  their  dying  hopes  only  on  tiie 
United  States. 

Bulgaria,  as  much  a  Hitler  ally  as  any 
satellite — as  was  Slovakia,  which  nobody 
mentions — is  a  Soviet  pet  to  be  rewarded, 
though  the  Dlmltrov  regime  turned  eveii 
these  perennial  pro-R\issians  against  It. 

Now  all  these  countries  are  to  be  pushed 
away  from  us  by  treaties  that  violate  reason. 
Justice,  common  sense,  and  pledges,  while  we 
take  a  stand  In  Greece. 

The  Senate  Is  not  required  to  ratify  these 
treaties.  It  should  await  developments  and 
consider  them  only  in  the  framework  of  an 
all-European  settlement. 


War  Assets  Adminisiration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OnO  E.  PASSMAN 

OF  LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1947 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
about  the  War  Assets  Administration? 

Are  we  safe  in  saying,  "Where  there  la 
smoke  there  is  bound  to  be  fire?" 


I  am  of  the  opinion,  and  for  sound  rea- 
sons, that  our  veterans  in  many  In- 
stances are  being  given  the  run-around 
by  the  War  Assets  Administration. 

Presently,  and  past,  I  have  had  specific 
Instances  brought  to  my  attention  where 
the  veteran's-preference  certificate 
meant  no  more  than  a  piece  of  blank 
paper. 

Is  it  not  time  that  Congress  made  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  War  Assets 
Administration,  asking  them  to  account 
for  the  unpardonable  manner  In  which 
they  are  pushing  our  veterans  around? 

Such  an  Investigation  may  reveal 
startling  facts,  and  would  be"  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  for  our  veterans  who 
are  definitely  entitled  to  certain  benefits 
and  consideration  by  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  following  letter: 

Statx  or  LouisuNA, 
Depastment  of  Vetksans'  ArrAns. 

Rustoti,  La..  March.  18. 1947. 
Congressman  Otto  E.  PsssitAif, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DEAs  Ma.  PAssMAM:  With  reference  to  the 
attached  copy  of  a  superbly  asinine  letter 
from  the  New  Orleans  office  of  the  War  As- 
sets Administration,  you  will  recall  that  in 
December  1945  after  I  became  the  veterans' 
service  officer  for  Lincoln  Parish  in  Septem- 
ber, I  accused  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Ad- 
ministration in  the  press  and  by  letter  to  you 
and  certain  other  public  officials,  of  gross  In- 
efficiency in  the  handling  of  veterans'  ap- 
plications for  Government  war  surplus  prop- 
erty, implying  therein  that  the  condition 
was  due  mainly  to  Ignorant,  inexperienced 
personnel,  and  incompetent  administrators. 
Constant  dealing  with  the  6WPC  and  Its 
present  successor,  the  WAA,  in  helping  vet- 
erans of  Lincoln  Parish  in  their  attempts  to 
obtain  various  items  of  surplus  property  have 
proven  my  previous  contentions  to  be  en- 
tirely wrong;  I  concede  that,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, these  organizations  were  and  are  com- 
posed of  smart,  grasping,  mercenary  Individ- 
uals who  have  worked  in  such  close  coopera- 
tion that  very  little  Government  surplus 
property  has  ever  been  released  directly  to  in- 
dividual veterans.  I  predict  that  futtue  his- 
torians will  marvel  at  the  gigantic  swindle 
which  worked  V)  smoothly,  and  consistently 
channeled  eiurplus  property  away  from  the 
Individual  veteran  while  an  unconcerned 
Congress  was  busy  with  "Important  mat- 
ters." 

The  varlotu  systems  for  disposing  of  sur- 
plus war  property  were  ctmnlngly  designed 
to  lead  the  veteran  into  a  hopeless  mass  of 
red  tape.  If  a  veteran  happened  to  have  the 
proper  assistance,  patience,  persistence,  and 
insistence  enough,  some  of  them  actually  re- 
ceived a  "veterans-preference  certiflcate" 
and  always  along  with  this  certiflcate  came 
Implicit  directions  cautioning  the  veteran 
against  taking  any  further  steps  as  he  would 
be  notified  "when,  where,  and  how"  to  pro- 
ctire  the  article  covered  by  his  highly  prized 
certiflcate.  In  this  parish  I  doubt  if  more 
than  10  percent  of  these  "certificate  holders" 
ever  heard  anything  mftre;  but.  In  a  few  Iso- 
lated Instances  where  the  veteran  refnaed 
to  be  discouraged,  maybe  he  actually  went  to 
the  time  and  expense  of  attending  a  sale  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  from  his  home.  This 
sale,  for  Instance,  where  the  automotive 
vehicle  he  was  "certified"  for  was,  was  pur- 
portedly "for  veterans  only." 

As  a  result  of  the  veteran's  persistence,  he 
finds  that  the  sale  prices  of  each  vehicle  are 
"fixed"  and  that  their  "condition"  to  mag- 
nanimously certified  by  the  Oavemmcnt  of 
these  United  SUtea  as  being  "m  la."  thia 
"as  is"  condition,  in  most  every  eaae.  was  a 
guaranty  that  all  such  vital  paru  as  tettcnas. 
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catburetort.    generators, 
taansmisBions.  and  so  forth,  hae 
moved.     As  practically  no  Vetera  i 
the  expense  of  having  a  wrecker 
hltn  from  bis  home  to  the  sale 
▼ery    successfully    stymied    at 
However,  as  a  ftather  precaution 
Insistent  veteran,  these  so-called 
(to  individual  veterans  only)  wer 
to  the  Intelligence  of  a  half-wi 
objective  of  keeping  automotive 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  indiVidifal 
was  thus  attained  in  a  great  ma; 
This  situation,  of  course,  leaves 
"as  is"  vehicles  still  In  the 
Government,  and  a  very  &uccessf4l 
disposing   of   th«m   to   "dealers," 
whom  are  actually  dealers  only 
of  the  sale,  goes  into  effect  t>^e  da 
the  "veterans-only  sale."    The 
that  worked  to  perfection  was  to  a 
ever  price  was  offered  by  the  so 
for  lan;e  lots  of  vehicles.     In 
benevolent  Ccvemment  disposed 
vehicles  to  nonveteran*  and 
veteran  dealers  for  what  the  Cove: 
tbe  day  before  eaked  an  indiv 
vehicle.     Tnia — not  allowlrg  the 
veteran  to  ptirchaae  at  a  fcir  pri 
the  "as  Is"  condition  of  the  vchi 
the  "dealers" — was  very  effective 
tng  automotive  equipment  from 
individual  veteran.     This  srstem 
the  Government  of  •  terrific 
which  the  taxpayers  will  have  to 
Indiv.dual  veteran  has  been 
getting  much-needed  equipment 
his  self-eTnoloj'ment.  and  as  a 
this    apparently    prearran<;ed    vi- 
both  the  veteran  and  the  public 
pay  exorbitant  prices  fcr  this 
It  apjsears  on  the  market 
proi'teers. 

The  system  used  in  preventing 
▼eterans   from  obtaining   items 
automotive  varies  somewhat 
scribed  above.  In   that   the   ind. 
eran  cctUd  obtain  another  so-cal 
ana*  certificate  to  purchase  surpli  is 
for  personal  use"  for  articles  lis 
▼eterans'   only   "set-aside   list' 
through  the  asBtotance  of 
ofllces.     The  same  technlq^re  is 
that    with    his   certificate    the 
always  Informed  that  he  wcu!d 
-when,  where,  and  how"  to  use 
cate.     Only  a  very  small  percenta^ 
anything  further,  hfut  If  the  veteran 
tally  learns  of  a  sale  at  whicfi 
by  h's  certificate  are  to  be  s^!d  an 
tunate  cnouf  h  to  find  a  catalog 
the  articles,  he  may  actually  try 
a  small  desk,  cQce  chair,  filing 
writer  stand,  etc.     If  this  ha 
effective  method  of  confiising  this 
to  advertise  a  sale  to  begin,  sny, 
3.  and  stipulating  that  purchase 
veterans  who  must  buy  through 
ence  (which  Ircludes  all  veteran^ 
aiana  residing  cuts!de  of  New  O 
not  be  considered  If  they  are  rcc  > 
to  mJdntsht  of  January  8.     After 
the   post-offlce   and   railroad 
attempt  to  determine  when  a 
will  be  handled  by  three  public 
reach  the  WAA  ofEce  In  New  Orle: 
as  possible  after  mldrUght  of 
veteran  c  vca  up  in  disgust 

chance  n  ^  ...  .:aits  his  purchase 
way.    Ixtimcst  cases  on  January 
Bice  mlifiecgraphed  letter  frcm  thi 
him  his  order  was  received  p 
tKnir  and  explaining 
procedure  was  "necessary  in  orde^ 
all   veterans,  wherever   located, 
amount  of  time  to  place  their 
given  equal  ccnslderatlon  after 
Janrary  10  ' 
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mediate vicinity  of  the  sale  site  to  submit 
their  orders  during  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 3  to  7,  inclusive,  as  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  "mail  order"  veteran  frequently 
receives  notice  that  the  article  which  he 
ordered  by  an  order  perfectly  timed  to  reach 
the  WAA  at  exactly  the  time  stipulated,  is 
not  available  as  it  had  already  been  sold 
(obviously  to  a  veteran  who  was  In  position 
to  submit  his  order  in  person  between  the 
3d  and  7th).  Every  once  in  a  while  though, 
in  spite  of  these  little  obstaclgs.  a  veteran 
manages  to  keep  from  being  tagged  out  and 
Is  actually  awarded  ftn  item  of  Government 
surplus  property,  sr.y  as  of  November  6,  1948; 
on  November  10  the  veteran  fon^-ards  a  re- 
mittance to  cover  the  "fixed"  price  tcgether 
with  shipping  instructions  and  is  agreer-bly 
surprised  on  IXyember  11  (it  being  only 
apnrcximately  300  miles  from  the  veteran  s 
heme  to  the  sale  site)  to  receive  confirma- 
tion of  his  purchase  and  ackitowledgment 
of  his  remittance.  This  notice  Is  in  the  form 
of  Sales  Document  No.  495503*  for  article 
No.  890511.  Then  in  a  day  or  30  he  gets  an 
itrportent  looking  te!e':r?m  frdm  V.ie  WAA 
which  states,  'yoiur  purchase  one  desk  sales 
document  4955C34  routed  truck  line.  Prop- 
erty located  Higgins.  La.  Unable  to  ship  by 
tet-ck  will  rail  be  satisfactory?"  The  veteran 
hastens  to  reply  by  wire,  "re-tel  please  ship 
articles  on  sales  document  4955034  by 
frel-ht."  Being  a  reaconnble  sort  of  person 
and  still  having  some  confidence  In  our  Gov- 
ernment the  veteran  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  begins  bragging  to  his  friends  that  he 
has  bought  a  piece  of  surplus  ptcperty  frcm 
the  Government's  "set-aside"  property  for 
veterans  only.  However,  on  the  following 
March  10,  which  was  nearly  exactly  3  months 
after  the  exchange  of  telegramsi  the  veteran 
timidly  writes  the  WAA  and  r^iorts  he  has 
never  received  the  article  purchased  back  In 
last  November  and  requests  information  as 
to  when  he  may  e.'cpect  to  receive  the  ship- 
ment; his  reply  to  that  inquiry  is  immediate 
and  reads,  "please  be  advised  that  the  office 
furniture  covered  by  ssles  document  No. 
4935034.  is  located  at  the  Hsgglns  Plant, 
Michaud,  La.,  and  up  to  this  time  has  not 
been  released  for  shipment.  Since  there  is 
no  information  as  to  when  release  of  this 
material  may  be  expected,  it  Is  suggested 
that  you  submit  claim  for  refund  In  the 
am.ount  paid  for  such  material;  unless  you 
desire  to  await  further  developments.  We 
rcffret  any  inconveniences  caused  you  in  this 
matter  and  trust  that  your  needs  may  be 
filled  in  the  near  future."  Talk  about  finesse 
In  keeping  surplus  property  from  veterans — 
Isn't  this  Just  too  gorgeous!  And  brother. 
It  is  a  profession  pursued  to  perfection  by 
the  WAA. 

Do  you  think  this  veteran  will  ever  get 
his  piece  of  "set  aside"  (and  bow)  surplus 
property  if  he  refuses  to  withdraw  his  pur- 
ch?.se  order?  And  how  many  guesses  do  you 
Insis  on  taking  as  to  what  will  happen  to 
tills  piece  of  property  and  who  will  benefit 
If  the  veteran  does  release  his  purchase? 

What  I  and  many  other  veterans  think 
of  the  various  agencies  involved  In  keeping 
veterans  from  purchasing  Govgrnment  sur- 
plus property  could  not  legally  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  mails,  but  what  is  a 
thousand  times  worse  Is  the  lowering  of  cur 
Inherent  respect  for  constituted  authority 
and  the  realization  that  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives are  too  busy  with  "important  mat- 
ters" to  be  interested  in  the  worlds  greatest 
fraud.  I 

Sincerely. 

Ch\s.  B.  Caster, 
Feferan  World  War  I  and  II.  Com- 
mander, Area  B,  the  American 
Legion,  Member  Post  No.  3615, 
VFW.  Lincoln  Parish  Veteran*' 
Service  Officer. 


Come  Home,  General  MacArtiMir!  America 
Needs  Your  Advice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENN3T1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Introduced  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution No.  38.  requesting  President  Tru- 
man in  the  name  of  the  American  people, 
to  invite  Gen.  Douglas  A.  MacArthur, 
United  States  Commander  In  Chief,  Far 
Ea~,t,  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  at  least  30  days. 

I  am  introducing  this  resolution  be- 
cause I  feel  that  our  country  has  been 
neglectful  in  failing  to  properly  recognize 
and  acclaim  the  accomplishments  of  a 
mlshty  militai7  figure. 

As  one  who  served  under  the  command 
of  General  MacArthur  in  the  Par  Pacific 
in  World  War  11, 1  join  many  others  who 
know  him  as  a  military  genius,  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  statesman. 

While  the  Allies  are  at  loggerheads 
in  trying  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
occupied  Germany,  Gsneral  NlacArthur 
has  demonstrated  his  leadership  and  abil- 
ity by  handling  the  Japanese  situation 
in  a  superb  manner.  Truly  he  is  the 
man  of  the  hour  despite  the  criticism 
of  certain  "pop-offs"  in  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  world  conditions  are  alarming. 
Once  again  the  American  people  are 
faced  with  a  crisis  as  momentous  as 
1776. 

What  better  stabilizing  influence  would 
result  to  the  bsnefit  of  the  American 
people  than  the  appearance  of  General 
MacArthur  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
supplemented  by  Nation-wide  radio  ad- 
dre.<^ses  to  the  American  people?  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  could  analyze  world  con- 
ditions in  the  light  of  our  national  se- 
curity, infiltration  of  foreign  influences, 
and  the  decline  in  morality.  His  counsel 
and  advice  on  these  subjects  is  sorely 
needed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  38  I  am  includ- 
ing as  part  of  my  remarks  two  newspaper 
articles,  one  of  which  is  an  editorial  from 
the  pen  of  Robert  W.  Boyer,  editor.  Al- 
toona  Tribune,  Altoona.  Pa.,  and  titled 
"Bring  'Mac'  Back." 

The  other  article  is  written  by  the  well- 
known  columnist,  Henry  McLemore,  and 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
f  under  the  caption  'Nation  owes  home 
tribute  to  MacArthur." 

[From  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune] 

BltlMQ    "MAC"    BACK 

This  country  has  been  strangely  remiss  In 
its  duty  to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  Every 
top  leader  of  our  fighting  units  has  received 
high  honors  from  the  folks  at  home — all  but 
MacArthur. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  criticism  of  him, 
during  the  war  and  since.  None  of  It  very 
serious,  none  that  questioned  his  ability  as  a 
soldier  or  as  a  great  leader.  Just  little  things, 
about  how  he  was  a  tough  disciplinarian,  and 
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how  he  liked  to  make  showy  speeches,  and 
also  was  ready  for  the  spotlight. 

Yet,  this  man  who,  so  many  said,  yearned 
for  the  limelight,  is  the  last  great  American 
leader  to  receive  It,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
hasn't  got  It  yet. 

It  is  common  knowledge  now  that  General 
MacArthur  drafted  the  Pacific  war  plan  that 
put  the  Jape  on  the  run,  when  other  mlUtary 
men  were  scratching  their  heads  over  the 
problem  of  routing  the  Nips  from  hundreds 
of  islands. 

While  the  Allies  are  making  a  frightful 
mess  of  the  German  occupation.  MacArthur 
has  Japan  rolling,  if  not  smoothly,  at  leaet 
steadily  on  the  road  planned  for  It. 

In  every  effort,  he  has  demonstrated 
leadership  and  ability  of  the  highest  order. 

It  is  time  he  was  brought  home  for  the 
tribute  he  should  have. 

(From  the  PhUadelphia  Inquirer] 

HATION   OWES   HOMI  TBIBXTnC  lO   MAC  ABTBTTt 

It  is  time  Douglas  MacArthur  came  home 
for  a  few  days  to  receive  the  tribute  owed  him 
by  this  Nation. 

He  Isn't  getting  any  younger,  you  know, 
and  the  strain  he  has  been  under  since 
December  of  1941  is  enough  to  have  killed  a 
lesser  man.  It  has  been  10  years  or  more  since 
he  has  been  on  the  shores  of  the  continental 
United  States. 

All  of  our  other  mighty  warriors  of  World 
War  n,  from  privates  to  the  shiniest  brass, 
have  had  their  moments  in  the  sun.  They 
have  been  huizahed  In  the  large  cities  and  in 
their  home  towns.  But  MacArthur.  the  man 
who  was  once  thought  to  be  the  biggest  lime- 
light-seeker of  them  all.  has  yet  to  hear  a 
single  plaudit.  He  is  stUl  thousands  of  mUes 
away,  doing  a  Job  without  parallel  in  history. 

I  wonder  how  many  Americans  noticed  the 
abrupt  change  that  took  place  in  Douglas 
MacArthur  once  victory  was  secured.  Criti- 
cism and  ridicule  was  directed  toward  his 
communiques  during  the  dark  days  of  the  war 
in  the  Psclfic.  Scholars  spoke  of  them  as 
nothing  but  purple  patches,  and  the  man 
in  the  street  said  they  were  corny.  And  they 
were,  but  they  served  their  purpose.  Those 
were  the  days  when  this  country  was  giving 
his  meager  Army  little  or  nothing  to  fight 
with,  and  so  he  fought  back  with  dramatics, 
the  personal  pronoun,  purple  patches,  com! 
and  ansrthlng  else  he  could  summon. 

Those  who  fought  under  him.  and  reached 
the  Philippines  with  him.  know  why  he  used 
the  much-ridiculed  phrase.  "I  shall  return." 
It  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  Filipino  gueril- 
las, and  kept  them  armed  and  fighting  when 
the  cause  appeared  hopeless. 

SaUors  sang  ribald  songs  about  him,  but 
he  must  have  managed  to  get  along  with 
Nimita.  because  time  and  tide  and  distance 
didn't  keep  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors  from 
hitting  the  beachhead  on  the  split  second. 

Soldiers  had  their  jokes  about  him,  too. 
We  laughed  about  "Dugout  Doug."  and  how 
he  fiew  a  plane  thousands  of  miles  to  get 
neon  lights  for  his  shoulders,  but  deep  in 
our  hearts  we  knew  then,  as  we  know  now, 
that  we  couldn't  tie  his  shoe  laces  as  a  soldier, 
and  that  we  were  under  the  leadership  of  a 
tremendous  soldier. 

I  myself,  will  never  forget  the  sight  of  him 
wading  ashore  at  Morotat  when  the  buffaloes 
were  still  bringing  in  the  early  waves  of  as- 
sault troops,  lemon-colored  gloves  in  hand, 
and  corncob  pipe  at  a  cocky  angle;  or  at 
Leyte.  walking  about  the  beachhead  ap- 
parently as  unconcerned  about  personal 
danger  as  If  he  were  In  the  dugout  his  GI's 
had  talked  about  him  staying  in  so  much. 

Nor  shall  I  forget  his  headquarters  at 
Tacoban,  Leyte.  He  chose  the  biggest  house, 
as  he  would,  in  town.  But  It  so  happened 
that  the  biggest  house  was  also  the  biggest 
danger  spot,  as  It  was  situated  halfway  be- 
tween the  two  top  Japanese  bombing  targets 
— ^the  harbor  and  the  air  strip.  Those  who 
were  with  him  there  will  tcU  you  that  he 


never  took  the  trouble  to  cover  himself  with 
a  moequlto  net  at  night. 

Since  MacArthur  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 
Missouri,  and  accepted  the  surrender  of  the 
Japanese.  Just  try  to  name  one  flowery  speech 
he  has  uttered  or  one  bid  he  has  loade  for 
personal  popularity. 

So,  let's  Inrlng  him  heme.  Here's  one 
former  OI  who'll  borrow  bus  fare  to  help 
line  the  streets  of  whatever  town  is  chosen 
for  the  parade. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NOSTB  CAROUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1947 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recori),  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  EKirham  (N.  C.)  Morning 
Herald: 

tnnilia)   NATIONS   STATtJB   AND  THE  THUMAN 
POLICT 

Charges  that  the  contemplated  United 
States  action  In  Greece  will  subvert  the 
United  Nations  have  come  about  primarily  as 
a  result  of  the  frankness  with  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  placed  the  problem  before  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

It  may  well  have  been  that  if  he  had  sim- 
ply asked  for  a  loan  to  Greece  as  a  distressed 
nation,  without  going  into  the  political  con- 
sideration involved,  there  would  have  been 
little  complaint. 

Perhaps  also  there  v.ould  have  been  no 
loan. 

The  President  obviously  felt  that  frankness 
was  in  order,  that  he  must  take  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  his  confidence  If  he  was  to 
expect  their  support.  Perhaps  he  felt  that 
the  American  people  must  be  shocked  into  a 
realization  of  the  tremendous  factors  in- 
volved. 

But  through  his  frank  appraisal  of  the 
situation  in  Greece,  he  brought  up>on  his 
head  the  charge  that  such  action  as  he  pro- 
posed would  be  a  body  blow  to  the  United 
Nations  and  an  indication  of  a  cynical  lack 
of  faith  in  its  effectiveness  as  a  world  organi- 
zation. 

Our  contemplated  action  in  Greece  does 
not  imply  any  lack  of  faith  in  the  ultimate 
effectiveness  of  the  UN.  But  the  Organiza- 
tion is  as  yet  an  infant.  Its  development  is 
not  complete.  It  has  not  yet  realized  its  pos- 
sibilities. 

And  certainly  no  nation  In  the  world  has 
done  more  to  contribute  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  those  possibilities  than  the  United 
States  has  done  from  the  very  beginning  and 
wiU  continue  to  do  in  the  future.  No  other 
nation  in  the  world  is  more  concerned  that  It 
become  an  effective  force  for  world  peace. 

Some  have  charged  that  Greek  aid  will  set 
a  precedent  for  unilateral  action  which  may 
plague  us  in  the  future.  This  argument 
seems  powerful  at  first  but  does  not  stand  up 
well.  Those  who  advance  It  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  has  indulged 
In  unilateral  action,  but  that  it  is  the  first 
time  that  such  unUateral  action  has  been 
taken  in  the  very  spirit  of  UN,  for  it  is  action 
to  preserve  liberties,  not  to  suppress  them. 

We  are  not  contemplating  action  to  over- 
throw or  otherwise  suppress  a  government 
but  to  preserve  it  against  force. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  attempt  to  iq>set  a  gor- 
amment,  to  mppreia  the  Ubertias  of  a  peo- 


ple, to  deny  them  the  right  to  settle  their 
own  affairs  throu^  free  elections.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  try  to  assure  those  liberties, 
to  try  to  assure  them  their  right  to  the  kind 
of  government — and  eoonomle  system — 
which  they  wish. 

We  are  not  going  to  tell  the  Greeks  what 
sort  of  government  they  must  have  or  what 
sort  of  economic  system.  We  want  them  to 
be  able  to  say  themselves. 

The  administration  hopes  that  the  Greek 
problem  eventually  can  be  taken  over  by  the 
United  SUtes,  which  could  be  done  now. 
Certainly  the  course  which  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  take  in  Greece  is  one  which 
even  the  most  democratic  among  us  under- 
take reluctantly.  If  the  UN  could  handle  it 
we  should  be  glad  to  turn  it  over. 

And  that  the  UN  U  not  at  present  able  to 
handle  It  Indicates  the  Job  which  is  yet  to 
be  done.  The  UN  must  be  made  sufficient  for 
such  problems.  The  need  for  strengthening 
the  organization  Is  now  more  apparent  than 
fever.  And  for  this  reason  It  Is  passible  that 
our  action  In  Greece,  far  from  being  the  body 
blow  to  the  UN  that  sOme  picture  It,  may 
give  to  the  member  nations  the  impettis 
needed  to  make  it  the  effective  and  powerful 
organization  that  It  must  be. 


Sngar  Rationing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  am  including  herewith  the  peti- 
tion of  William  H.  Emerine  of  Alvada. 
Ohio,  and  other  Ohio  residents,  concern- 
ing the  rationing  of  sugar: 

STAlCSOQAa 

A  conspiracy  intent  on  controUing  all  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  by  controUing  the  avail- 
ability of  these  nine  basic  products: 

1.  Steel. 

3.  Tungsten  carbide. 

3.  Aluminum. 

4.  Magnesium. 
6.  Sugar. 

6.  OU. 

7.  Oas.  • 

8.  Alcohol. 

9.  Rubber. 

Whereas  in  this  day  and  age  all  mankind 
cannot  for  very  long  do  without  any  or  all 
of  these  basic  products;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  now  known  that  23  power- 
fully rich  men  of  earth  are  bent  on  gaining 
contitd  of  these  basic  products;  and 

Whereas  those  23  men  are  determined  to 
control  the  people  of  all  earth  by  control- 
ling these  nine  basic  products;  and 

Whereas  sugar  affects  aU  of  us  directly 
through  otir  diet;  and 

Whereas  sugar  Is  neceseary  to  our  diet: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  undersigned,  ask 
that  you,  Alvin  F.  Weicrh.,  Introduee  •  res- 
olution in  Congress  to  remove  stigar  from 
aU  rationing  and  to  investigate  as  to  why 
not  sufficient  sugar  Is  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  sugar-producing 
countries. 

William  H.  Emerine,  Mrs.  Orie  Bard. 
Mrs.  Menitt  MUboum.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Bagleson,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Church,  Mrs.  Frank  Phillips,  Mrs. 
L.  Wagner.  Vem  McEwen,  Max 
Shaffer,  Louis  Lockmiller,  Bdward 
Lockmlller,  Aleaandet  Groas.  Bert 
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Smith,  Mrs   E.  A.  Rose. 

E.    Schreuiev.    Letiie    Rci4>: 
Earl    Sewell.   Mrs.   David 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Mankin.  Mis. 
Barnbart.    L.    R.    Granan 
Nungester.  Birs.  Harriet 
Mrs.     Henr>     Flores.     Mn 
Flores.      Richard      Flores. 
Flores.  Blrs.  Harold  Daniels 
be.h  Laws.  Mrs.   R.  J 
R.  Snyder,  Mrs.  Grace  Dan 
Claud  Barnnger.  Henry  . 
Mrs.  Ladonna  Hummel,  li 
KinJcer.     Howard     Humm  ? 
Dcnald  Tumey.  Cloyce  L 
Mrs.     Helen     Huselc,    Mrs 
Donaldson.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Fra 
W.  H.  Purkey.  J.  L.  Van  E; 
Avery    Kepp.    Arma    S 
Norman     Bamnger.     Mr  i 
Mrssner.  Mrs.  E  wood  Jo 
Ida  Brandeberry.  George 
Mrs.    Paul    K.   Butler.   M 
Mleclco.  Mrs.  Lucille  S 
&<mon.  Merle  W.  Santmirc . 
H.  Campbell.  Pearl 
Barringer.    Mrs.    Cecil    F 
Cecu  P.  Henry,  Mrs.  Her  be 
Amanda    McGrain.    V 
E.  E.  Feasel.  W.  S 
I.  Matthews.  C   F 
Dennis.    Clara    Dennis. 
Metz.    Mrs.    Earl     G:)och . 
Zlegler.    Mrs.    Cbas.    O: 
Gobel.    Mrs.    Mary    S. 
Mrs.    Emmett    Campbel 
Loe.  Stanley  Stransbaugh 
Leathers.  Herbert  Brock 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Mcgar.  Mrs 
Mrs.  Fred  Bamhlsel.  Mrs 
Loe.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Zlegler. 
Feasel.  Mrs.  Fred  Balrd. 
Sisinger.  Geo.   Walters. 
Walters.  Mrs.  Merle  Craw 
Floyd  Swartz.  Mrs.  J    E 
J.  E.  Barbour.  Floyd 
M  lllron.  Mrs.  Vaughan 
Mrs.  R.  Miller.  Mr.  and 
Baker.   Mrs.    Robert 
Mrs.  F.  P.  French.  Mrs.  I 
W.  C.  Elshen.  Alice  E  Dei 
Carter.      Sarah      Hines 
Wright.    Mrs.    H.    B 
B?sarcan.      Floyd 
Kathryn     Hamlin,     Mar 
Mark    Pierce,   Marvllle 
Allle   Miller,   Mrs.   Leste 
Mrs.  Ervin  BllUi^gslcy.  Mr 
Orifflth.  Linda  Icltaa.  H 
Mrs.  A.  E.  RosendKte.  D 
H.    W.    Leathers.    Naomi 
Bmest  Basoler.  Fay  Leat 
A.  Ljmn  Leathers.  Mrs.  J 
Mn.    Vance    B^siey,    M 
Beard.  John  A.  Beard. 
Beard.     Karl     Unity.    M 
Blller,  Mr«.  Bert  Webb.  I: 
ing.-ley.     T.     J.     McAUcr 
Corpler.  Mrs.  Betty  Lann 
Anknog.  Mrs.  Harold 
N    R.  Weller.  Mrs.  Ann< 
Mrs.  E.  Drake.  Roy  Oswal)l 
Oswald.  Mrs.  John   Mac 
Markle.  H.  O.  Rcsendale 
Glass.     Mrs      Flcyd     Cli 
Kenneth  Cobb.  Guy  Babe: 
Rcsendale.   B.   O.    Russe 
Ru  sell.  Mrs.  Lowell 
Mark  Garciaer.  Arma  Cot: 
Fry.  Wayne  Frj-.  Mi-s 
Fred  T.  Larery.  Vernon 
crick.  Reed  Nelson 
Mrs.   Celesta  Pilton.   Mr 
Huff,   Mrs.   F":0   Linhart. 
Rainey.  Mrs.  Henry 
L.    F.    Whipple.    M     H 
M   J.  Smith.  L.  C.  Benj 
Benjamin.  Mrs.   Rolla 
Beesle  B.  Leathers.  J.  s 
lira.    Walter    Ebler.   Mrs. 
Svartz.  Mrs.  C.  C.  CrsI 
Fneendale.  Mrs   Cora 
Guy  Undqulst.  Mrs 
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J.  W.  Taylor.  Mrs   W    G.  Leathers, 
Mrs.  Virgil  C.  Miller.  Mrs.  Charles 
Ttyior.    Mrs.    L     A.    F.cive.s.    Mrs. 
Robert  Buckingham.  Mrs.  William 
Rcsendale.      William      Rosendale, 
Mrs.    Chas.    Lesli'-.    Fraiik    lesUe. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Little.  Mrs.  Mabel  Z  eg- 
ler.   Mrs.  Eidon   Elder.  Mrs.   C.  C. 
Elder.  C-eoige   F.   Smith.   Mr.   and 
Mrs.    Porter    Davis.    C.    D.    Feasel. 
Mrs.   Merritt    Smitii.   M!rs.   Arveue 
Graham.  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Brandeberry. 
Mrs.  N.  H.  Holt.  Mrs.  Clara  ScilweJl. 
Mrs.    W.    E.    Donnelly.    Harry    E. 
Baker,  Albert  '^.  Kuhill.  M.s.  H.  W. 
Worstell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Rager. 
Mr    and    Mrs     W     E.    P>?el.    Mrs. 
Belle   Beilers.  Mrs    Gerald   Hrrdy, 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Purkey.  Mis.  E.  A. 
McCullcugh.  H-^rle  B  sbrun.  Alton 
E.  Starmon.  Mrs.  Frank  J.  PhiUins. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Pendleton.  Mi .  and  Mrs. 
Clyde   Echelbarger.   Mr.   and    Mrs. 
Robert    Hennings.    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
C.   K.   Hausjh.iwout.  Mr.   -nd   M-s. 
N.  C.  Long.  Mrs.  L.  R.  Good.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Lanning.  Jr..  Harley 
Lee.  P.  M.  Lee.  Mr.  and  Mr^.  N.  J. 
Bockbrader.  Mr    end  Mrs.  Howard 
Dunn.  B.  B.  Blackburn,  F.  O.  Den- 
nis.  Mrs.   Harold    Miller.   Clayton 
Scottback.    Mrs     Normj^n    M^rsh. 
R.    A.    Buckingham.    Mrs. '  R.    A. 
Buckingham.  Mrs  Joe  You'g.  Mrs. 
James  P.  Holmes.  Almon  W.  Long. 
Mrs.    E.    H.    Wright.    M^-s.    J.    E. 
Gooch,    J.    E.    Wood.    Mrs.    Obel 
Weiker.      Simon      Weiker.      Mrs. 
Charles  Weiker.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Apple, 
Mrs.  Eitel  Lee.  Mrs.  Arthur  Nelson, 
Ward  Frederick. 
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Mr.  FOR  AND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Providence  'R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin  of 
March  22,  1947,  in  an  editorial,  sets  forth 
very  forcefully  pertinent  objection.s  to 
the  Knur.son  tax-reduction  bill.  H.  R.  1. 
as  amended,  and  under  leave  previoasly 
granted  to  me  I  ex  end  this  editorial  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Rn>U8LlCAN     TAXSS 

It  is  a  serious  and  Ill-considered  responsi- 
bility that  the  H'ju?e  Ways  and  Means  C:^m- 
mittee  has  assumed  In  adopcing  Mr.  KNxrr- 
BON'S  plan  to  cut  individual  income  taxes. 

If  approved  by  Cr^ngres?,  It  would  reduce 
taxes  20  percent  across  the  board  for  the 
majority  of  taxpayers.  The  limitation  of 
lO'j  percent  reduction  for  Incomes  above 
•302  000  is  added  evidence  of  the  unscien- 
tific manner  in  which  this  vastly  Important 
economic  problem  has  been  haadled.  The 
last-minute  decision  to  give  30  percent  reuef 
to  persons  of  less  than  $1,000  net  income 
must  be  considered,  in  the  fiscal  circum- 
stances now  confronting  this  Nation,  more 
In  the  nature  of  a  political  sop  that  an  In- 
telligent economic  Judgment. 

Thus  the  committee  moves  to  forfeit  tax 
Income  that  represents  about  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  House  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Truman  budget  be  reduced. 
This  revenue  loss  comes  within  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  doUanj  of  equal- 
fag  the  amount  that  the  Senate  voted  to 
cut  the  President's  budget.  In  the  light  of 
the  performance  ol  the  Republicans  to  date 


in  scaling  down  that  budget,  the  tax  loss 
would  exceed  their  economies.  It  Is  a  curi- 
ous condition  in  which  to  find  the  leader- 
ship of  a  party  that,  during  the  spendthrift 
era  of  the  New  Daal.  kept  preaching  the  doc- 
trine of  responsible  fiscal  stewardship. 

Indeed  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  Republican 
leaders  in  the  House  who  started  promising 
tax  reduction  early  last  fall  had  to  delay  re- 
porting a  bill  because  they  could  not  malJe 
up  their  minds  regarding  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  tax  relief.  Even  Mr.  Knutson.  whcse 
fiat  20  percent  reduction  proposal  has  de- 
servedly drawn  sham  criticism,  found  him- 
self in  a  quandary  as  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  wiiich  he  heads  was  about  ready 
to  report  its  measure  to  the  Hou.^e. 

Someone  on  the  committee — it  could  hard- 
ly have  been  the  voice  of  conscience  after 
all  these  long  months  of  cogitating — per- 
suaded him  at  tho  last  minute  that  the  small 
taxpayers  ought  to  get  a  better  deal.  But 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  would  not 
harm  his  brain  child,  come  what  may.  He 
accepted  the  suggestion  to  give  some  pref- 
erential treatment  to  the  little  fellows.  But 
whatever  the  concession  might  cost  the 
Treasury.  It  had  to  be  handled  on  a  20-per- 
cent-plus   basis. 

It  is  extraordinary  when  the  Republican 
Party  gives  its  attention  so  exclusively  to 
tax  reduction.  It  is  unmindful  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  would  both  have  priority  In  its  plan- 
ning if  it  were  true  to  its  past  traditions  and 
principles  in  fiscal  affairs. 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  yet  from 
any  quart?r.  Republican  or  Democratic,  that 
the  budget  will  be  balanced  either  this  year 
or  next.  Yet  Republicans  who  have  been 
clamoring  since  1933  for  a  balanced  budget 
are  now,  in  the  presence  of  their  golden  op- 
portunity, more  intent  on  fulfilling  an  ill- 
considered  political  promise  about  tax  re- 
duction than  in  taking  the  Government  out 
of  the  red. 

It  Is  strange,  too,  to  find  such  national 
business  grcupc  a^  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  and  the  United  Statee 
Chamber  of  Commerce  supporting  the  Knut- 
son proposii'  for  a  20-percent-tax  cut  across 
the  board.  For  more  than  15  years,  except- 
ing naturally  the  war  period,  they  have  been 
Insisting  on  a  balanced  budget. 

Yet  they  must  know  now,  on  the  record  of 
House  appropriations  to  date  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  a  20-percent-tax  cut  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  are  hardly  reconcilable.  With 
a  third  of  the  1947-48  appropriations  al- 
ready voted  by  the  House,  the  sllmly  balanced 
Truman  budget  has  been  cut  only  about  7 
percent.  And  most  cf  that  cut  Is  not  likely 
to  stick.  S  lice  when  has  It  been  sound 
Republican  i:olicy  to  be  for  deficit  financing 
and  Indiscriminate  tax  reduction  at  the  same 
time? 


Reduction  of  Income  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Tuesday.  March  25,  1947 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  therein 
an  editorial  from  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  published  on  Monday, 
March  24.  1947,  and  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  the  House  should  not  vote  a  cut  in 
taxes  before  it  ascertains  how  much 
money  the  Federal  Government  will  need 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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THAT  TAX   aiDUCnON 

Speaker  Jok  Mabtim  says  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  '■definitely  will'"  pass  that  94 
billion  Income  tax  reduction  this  week. 

If  so,  the  House  will  have  voted  to  cut 
ta.Tes  before  It  finds  out  how  much  money 
the  Federal  Government  vmi  need  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  It  will  have  voted  a  tax 
cut  In  the  midst  of  an  international  emer- 
gency created  out  of  the  plight  of  Turkey 
and  Greece,  an  emergency  into  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  asked  the  United  States 
to  step  boldly. 

Nobody  likes  to  pay  taxes,  and  any  reduc- 
tions In  tax  rates  are  always  welcome;  but 
reduction  In  taxes  must  be  based  on  some- 
thing far  more  fundamentally  sound  than 
poetical  pledges. 

Members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
committee  which  voted  16  to  9  to  report  the 
tax  reduction  proposal  pledged  with  the  Re- 
publican leadership  to  postpone  action  tmtil 
the  dark  clouds  now  hovering  over  the  world 
disappear  or  until  the  United  States  knows 
Just  what  Its  world  commitments  shall  be. 
The  Republicans  themselves  were  split  on  the 
measure.  Representative  Engel  of  Michigan 
saying  the  legislation  Is  a  "rich  man's  tax 
bill- 
Speaker  MARTiif  said  the  Republicans 
"promised  the  Nation  lower  taxes — and  we 
shall  keep  faith." 

If  it  were  possible  to  separate  party  politics 
from  economics,  and  from  governmental 
functions  and  commitments  considered  es- 
sential for  the  peace,  protection,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  American  people,  most  of  us 
would  be  able  to  make  up  our  minds  whether 
the  Nation  can  or  cannot  afford  to  cut  income 
taxes  94  billion  at  this  time.  To  decide  the 
matter  objectively  we  would  need  also  to 
divorce  ourselves  from  our  own  elation  over 
the  prospect  of  personal  tax  relief.  • 

It  would  certainly  seem  proper  that  the 
Congress  decide  first  what  It  is  going  to  do 
with  President  Truman's  request  for  $400,- 
000.000  with  which  to  bolster  the  strength 
of  Turkey  and  Greece  against  communism 
before  It  takes  steps  to  curtail  revenues  and 
possibly  endanger  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

There  can  be  little  argument  with  Speaker 
Martin's  contention  that  "Government 
economies  and  more  and  more  production" 
must  play  a  much  larger  part  In  solving  the 
Nation's  fiscal  problems.  But  the  Congress 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Republicans  has 
yet  to  say  where  It  will  effect  "Government 
economies."  It  would  seem  that  any  re- 
duction In  taxes  could  be  arrived  at  intel- 
ligently only  after  such  economies  had  been 
effected  and  the  budget  determined. 

We  hope  the  Republicans  are  able  to  re- 
duce income  taxes  between  30  and  30  per- 
cent. The  increased  cost  of  living  would 
make  such  a  tax  reduction  a  pleasing  wind- 
fall to  millions  of  small  taxpayers.  But 
there  are  other  things  more  imporunt  to 
the  small  taxpayer,  as  well  as  to  the  large. 
Among  them  are  American  fulfillment  of 
Its  leadership  role  in  world  affairs,  and  the 
protection  of  the  individual's  and  the  Na- 
tion's solvency. 


The  British  Attitude 
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Mr. 


Tuesday,  March  25,  1947 
SMITH  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker, 


nate  as  to  be  involved  in  World  War  m, 

it  almost  goes  without  saying  that  we 
would  have  very  little  support  from  other 
nations.  Indeed,  we  should  be  prepared 
for  any  eventuality,  as  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  some  of  our  former 
closest  allies  might  even  be  against  us. 
THx  Bamsa  attitvds 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  present  British 
Government  of  Prime  Minister  Attlee  is  hav- 
ing some  difficulty  staying  in  the  saddle.  It 
is  also  apparent  that  if  the  Attlee  Cabinet  is 
replaced  it  wiU  be  by  a  government  further  to 
the  left.  Such  a  prospect  should  be  fully 
considered  when  Congress  takes  up  President 
Truman's  proposal  for  an  expanded  American 
role  in  wcn-ld  affairs. 

In  the  Hotise  of  Commons  yesterday  the 
left-wing  Labcrites  made  a  very  bitter  attack 
on  the  proposed  Truman  policy.  It  was 
called  an  "nnvaslon  of  southeast  Etirope."  and 
tliere  was  voiced  the  suggestion  that  the 
British  Government  ask  the  United  States  to 
reconsider. 

It  will,  we  suggest,  be  an  error  to  assimie 
that  these  sentiments  are  confined  to  a  few 
extremists.  A  few  months  ago  there  was  a 
surprising  display  of  Laborite  hostility  to  the 
Bevin  policy  of  cooperation  with  the  United 
States;  in  fact.  Mr.  Bevin  had  more  enthusi- 
astic support  from  Conservatives  than  from 
his  own  party. 

Actualities  must  be  faced.  Far  from  "ptill- 
ing  British  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire"  by  send- 
ing American  aid  to  Greece  aiid  Turkey,  there 
is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  this  coimtry 
win  be  undertaking  a  course  which  the  domi- 
nant sentiment  in  Great  Britain  very  much 
dislikes.  Britain  may  have  a  government 
which  thinks  more  nearly  in  accord  with 
Russia  than  with  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  here  suggesting  that  President 
Truman's  proposals  be  rejected.  There  are 
very  strong  reasons  for  going  ahead  with 
them. 

What  we  are  strongly  suggesting  is  that 
the  proposals  should  not  be  accepted  with 
any  illusion  that  in  any  show-down  this 
country  will  necessarily  find  that  Great  Brit- 
ain agrees  with  its  course  or  is  ready  to  sup- 
port its  course.  We  strongly  suggest  that  the 
Idea  that  democracy  as  Americans  under- 
stand it  and  as  General  Marshall  defined  It  at 
Moscow  has  only  a  very  tenuous  beachhead  In 
Great  Britain  and  that  position  Is  under 
attack. 

Briuln  has  undertaken  the  managed- 
eoonomy  experiment.  So  far  it  has  not 
worked  as  its  advocates  thought  It  would. 
The  remedies  being  sugtssted  are  more 
stringent  measiu«s  of  management.  Avow- 
edly these  Include  more  dictation  to  the 
Individual;  such  as  telling  him  at  what  occu- 
pation he  shall  work.  The  only  people  who 
have  the  stomach  really  to  enforce  such 
measures  are  the  extremists  and  it  is  among 
these  that  the  policy  of  cooperation  with 
Russia  rather  than  with  this  country  finds 
Itfi  adherents. 

These  considerations  certainly  raise  ques- 
tions as  to  the  policy  Mr.  Truman  has  pro- 
posed. The  raising  and  facing  of  these  ques- 
tions Is  precisely  the  process  that  must  be 
carried  on  if  the  country  Is  to  know  what  it 
is  doing. 


United  States  of  Enrope 


the  following  editorial,  appearing  in  the 
March  18.  1947,  WaU  Street  Journal, 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress.   Should  America  be  so  unforta- 
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Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torials from  the  Charlotte  News  of  March 
21.  1947,  and  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  of  March  23.  1947: 

[From  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  of 
March  21,  1947] 

rOK  A  DHITBD  STATCS  Or  EDBOPl 

Within  the  next  few  days  Representative 
BbGGs  of  Louisiana  and  Senator  Fxtlbright  of 
Arkansas  will  introduce  in  Congress  one  of 
the  shortest  Joint  resolutions  in  the  history 
of  that  body.  It  will  state  simply:  "Resolved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  tlie  Senate 
concurring,  that  the  Congress  hereby  e«- 
presses  Itself  as  favoring  the  creation  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations." 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Boggs-Fulbright 
resolution  wUl  hit  Congressional  hoppers  on 
the  heels  of  the  President's  message  on  the 
Greek  crisis.  It  is  Intended  to  touch  off  a 
Congrefisiunal  debate  that  will  clarify  the 
new,  aggressive  foreign  policy  outlined  by  Mr. 
Truman.  Its  single  sentence  makes  its  spon- 
sors' point  that  mere  opposition  to  Russian 
expansion  is  essentially  a  negative,  and  there- 
fore a  futile  policy. 

The  great  need  In  Europe  is  for  positive 
and  united  action — action  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  the  tired  governments  now  struggling 
to  rebuild  a  score  of  shattered  nations.  Rxis- 
sia  is  offering,  or  thrusting  upon,  the  nations 
within  her  orbit  a  new  political  and  eco- 
nomic unity  to  replace  the  costly  divisions  of 
the  past.  In  the  view  of  Representative 
BoGGs  and  Senator  Ftjlbright  the  Russian 
drive  In  the  East  can  only  be  counteracted  by 
comparable  unification  in  the  West. 

The  concept  of  a  United  States  of  Europe 
is  not  new.  George  WasiUngton  predicted 
its  ultimate  organization  in  a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral LaPayette.  Victor  Hugo  foresaw  the 
day  when  "two  huge  unions,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of 
Europe  will  face  and  greet  each  other  across 
the  Atlantic."  A  variety  of  contemporary 
statesmen  hare  supported  the  idea— Wins- 
ton Churchill.  Prime  Minister  Attlee, 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  Leon  Blum.  General 
Smuts,  and  John  Foster  Dulles,  smong  others. 
In  a  recent  survey  of  European  parliamenta 
more  than  aoo  members  in  a  dozen  coun- 
tries were  found  to  favor  federallsatloa; 
only  12  voiced  opposition. 

History  has  now  lifted  the  theory  out  of 
the  realm  of  the  abstract.  It  offers,  Messrs. 
Boocs  and  FutaaicHT  believe,  a  practical  so- 
lution to  the  most  urgent  problem  of  the 
postwar  world,  the  German  peace  settlement. 
The  foreign  ministers  at  Moscow  are  hung 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma — the  need  to 
rebuild  German  industry  to  sustain  the 
economy  of  Europe,  and  the  danger  of  future 
aggression  If  that  historically  irresponsible 
nation  ever  regains  her  industrial  strength. 
Only  as  one  of  the  United  States  of  Europe 
could  a  strong  Germany  sustain,  without 
endangering,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

When  the  USE  plan  was  revived  by  Win- 
ston Churchill  more  than  a  year  ago  it 
made  little  stir  In  the  United  States.  There 
were  valid  objections  on  the  grotmd  that 
such  a  federation  of  European  states  was 
designed  primarily  as  a  barrie.  against  the 
spread  of  communism  and,  as  such,  was  an 
Instrument  of  power  politics  incompatible 
with  the  concepts  of  the  United  Nations. 
Those  objections,  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's latest  statement  of  foreign  policy, 
are  now  meaningless.  American  support  of 
a  United  Nations  of  Europe  is  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  effort  to  halt  Russian  expan- 
sion, to  which  Mr.  Trtunan  would  commit 
the  Nation. 

Clayton  Frltchey,  editor  of  the  Mew  Or- 
leans Item,  who  returned  not  long  ago  frcxn 
an  inspection  of  Europe  stated  the  case  for 
federation  in  the  strongest  terms: 

"A  federated  Europe  may  once  have  seemed 
an  idle  dream,  but  today  it  is  idle  to  dream 
of  any  other  solutton.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  to  rescue  Btirope  by  federation  wiU 
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political  unity  with  no  !•«•  than  prayerful 
attrntlon.  It  may  w*ll  ipell  th^  difference 
between  demoeratla  liberty  and  C  ommuuUt 
oppreaeton. 

It  haa  long  been  obTioua  thjt  weetem 
■urope  could  not  logically  hope  1 3  compete 
wltb  the  great  ilngle  powers  economically 
and  Induatrlally  unless  It  poolwl  It  i  resource* 
on  some  basis  of  easier  access.  1  here  U  no 
single  nation  In  that  area  that  can  come 
anywhere  near  austalnlng  itself,  but  oper- 
ating a*  a  whole  the  area  could  dc  well. 

It  is  clear  as  crystal,  too.  thi  t  western 
Curope  must  present  some  sort  c  f  a  united 
front  If  It  hopes  to  maintain  a  sys  em  of  free 
governments.  Soviet  Russia  ha  engulfed 
Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Hungary.  Fi  iland.  Es- 
tonia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  It  1  j  so  placed 
as  to  exert  powerful  influence  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sw(  den.  It  Is 
a  question  whether  It  can  be  held  away  from 
Greece.  Turkey,  and  China.  Yugi  elavia  and 
Poland  are  Its  wUllng  puppets. 

The  purpose  of  the  Communi  ts  to  take 
over  western  Europe  as  well  canno :  be  doubt- 
ed. Germany.  Austria.  France,  and  the 
Netherlands  are  either  prostrate  or  gravely 
debilitated  by  the  war.  Great  B-itain  Is  in 
dire  strait*,  living  on  borrowed  noney  and 
faced  by  tbe  speedy  dismembera  ent  of  the 
Empire. 

In  short.  Europe  must  gain  t]  le  strength 
that  lies  In  union.  It  has  neit  ler  present 
atrength  nor  logical  hope  for  tl  e  near  fu- 
ture. Time  Is  of  the  essence.  Th  e  process  of 
forming  a  worliing  United  States  of  Europe 
wotild  be  costly  and  difflcxilt.  t  ut  perhaps 
Insignificant  tor  this  Nation  ancj  Europe  by 
comparison  with  the  alternative , 

A  Suropean  union  could  operat  within  the 
fmrnework  and  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  appropriat'ely  as  our  owi  i  sisterhood 
of  States,  tbe  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
others. 

The  basic  Idea  seems  sound  an  1.  If  the  na- 
tion* concerned  can  grasp  the  meaning  of 
current  omens  and  portents  anl  put  their 
real,  rather  than  their  traditioi  al  interest* 
first,  it  could  be  made  to  work. 


Tbe  RnssuBs  Made  It  Hard  to  Aid  Tbem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PtNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarki  In  thejiuoord,  1 
InelVKte  Um  foUowlne  editorlali  from  the 
mmrtm  iMBlnt  Poit  of  Mar«h  1, 1947: 
tm  ivaMAifa  mam  n  kmw  to  ^n  tnsm 
A  few  weeka  mo  Um  IM^  DtpattOMnt  Mitt 
to  nuiala  IM  tMHI  rtmlnder  MMtjUM  United 
•taia*  would  aiipigliim  en  aeei^untlng  ot 
Itnd-leMe.  Up  10  M».  (hU  reminder  hai 
Neeivei  trwH  ilie  KrtmUn  itM  MiM  NiponM 
•eeoNM  Ihe  previoue  two   Miflly.  ROtte  at 

A  poMlMa  eaptanaUon  of  thie'altlWtfe  la 
ihe  fMI  tlMI  up  lo  now  the  «avi«t  Unio  \ 
hae  dene  all  riithi  without  tmyim  mueh  et* 
tendon  io  Ami>riONit  ■»nat>>itittdi.    Tor  en- 
anple,  a  oonalderabte  proportion  of  the  ma- 
terial whloh  RUMla  received  tw»  ua  under 
lend-leaae  ImmI  no  aaceriainable  relation  tu 
eenduet  ol  the  war,     AcAording   to  Oen. 
John  R  Deane.  bead  ot  the  Ameriran  Military 
liiasum  in  lioeieiv  ittiUit  the  war.  in  hla 
frank  and  revoalliMI  book.  The  ttrange  Alli- 
ance, we  aent  to  lluaala  In  the  late  stnsr* 
of  the  war,  Induatrlal  maobinery.  pipe  line*, 
port  installation*,  oil  reiBiViea  and  othar 
Item*  the  use  of  whloh  waa  very  «ue«tlonable 
in   the   prosecution   of   the  war.    We  even 
•ent  a  complete  rubber*tlre  plant.    The  gen- 
crars  opinion  Is  thul  the  American  err«)r  waa 
one  ot  timing.    The  Barry  Kopkin*  program 
of  all'OUt  aid  to  Russia  and  Soviet  priority 
over  everything  else  mnde  sense  when  Ru*M*a 
WAS  tottering  on  the  brink  of  defeat.    When 
the  crisis  eased.  It  wa*  time  to  acan  Ruaelan 
request*   more   closely.    We   didn't,   and    it 
1*  natural  for  the  Rueslan*  to  let  such  a 
•oft  touch  ride. 

The  story  of  lend-lease  aid  to  the  Russians 
Is  replete  with  bizarre  and  cockeyed  episodes 
which  are  lacking  from  our  dealings  with 
countries  more  sophisticated  In  Intematlonal 
manners,  as  well  as  In  arithmetic.  In  spite 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  policy  of  making  It  oa 
difficult  as  possible  to  aid  her,  we  did  manage 
to  hand  over  ships,  tanks,  planes,  guns,  food, 
and  other  Items,  the  accumulated  value  of 
which,  as  of  November  18,  1946.  was  $11,266,- 
642.270.26.  Translated  Into  materials,  this 
enormovis  sum  breaks  down  to  450.000  motor 
vehicles,  more  than  12.000  nlrplanes,  11.000.- 
000  pairs  of  army  boots,  29,000  motorcycles, 
135.000  machine  guns,  6,000  tanks,  2.120,000 
tons  of  steel.  1.300.000  tons  Of  petroleum 
products.  638.000  tons  of  Industrlsa  chemicals. 
97,000.000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  50.000,000 
yards  of  woclen  cloth,  and  738.000  tons  of 
nonferrous  metals. 

The  story  of  how  this  enormous  contribu- 
tion got  to  its  destination  across  submarine- 
ridden  seas  and  suffocating  deserts  Is  one  of 
the  great  sagas  of  human  struggle.    But  the 
Job  was  made  no  easier  by  the  Russians'  re- 
luctance   to    let    us    provide    characterlstlo 
American  service  from  factory  to  customer. 
In  delivering  to  Russia,  lend-lease  was  deal- 
ing with  a  customer  who  didn't  want  us  to 
know  what  he  needed  or  what  he  did  with 
the  goods   we   were  sending   to   him.     The 
coyness  of  the  Russians  In  refusing  to  per- 
mit America  to  service  the  complicated  ma- 
chines we  were  sending  over  or  to  give  useful 
advice  on  shipping  and  handling  made  Rus- 
sian lend-lease  a  headache.     Mountains  of 
canned  food  spoiled  In  the  incredible  heat  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  route  becatise  no  lend-lease 
representative  was  permitted  to  supervise  It* 
handling.     Precloua  engineering  equipment 
was  useless  because  Russian  stispiclon  pre- 
Yented  tlie  admission  of  enough  experts  and 


engineer*  to  supervlae  n*  InatallaUon.    Gen- 
eral Deane  attributes  some  of  this  attitude 
to  Soviet  sensitivity  at  the  Implication  that 
Russian  engineering  skUl  was  not  adequate 
to  any  task  that  might  confront  It.     V/hat- 
ever  the  reason,  the  result  was  a  compara- 
tively Inefllclent  use  of  valuable  equipment. 
At  times  the  Russian  demands  for  mate- 
rials approached  the  fantastic.    According  to 
a  senior  assistant  lend-lease  administrator 
in  charge  of  operation*,  the  Ru*«lana  tried 
to  requUltlon  70,C00  pair*  of  working  glove* 
for  a  sirgle  flihtng  boat  carrying  a  crew  of 
80  or  40  men.    Th*  crew  at  one  Riu*lan  ehlp 
at  Portland.  Oreg,.  deotde«  that  they  wanted 
new    flitlnga    In    the    foreeaatle,    ao    they 
chopped  the  aaUiUig  flttlnia  to  pleeee  with 
HXM      The   local   lend-leaae   admtnlaUator 
gave  the  shlpa  eapula  iona  Ittmber  and  car- 
penter*' ioola.  and  leW  bim  to  build  a  new 
foreeaatle  to  ^mt  himself.    There  la  no  evi- 
dence  thai   lUrry   Mopkina   reveraed    thia 
toughnaaa  by  the  weat  eoaal  admintairator 
In  dealing  with  the  Ruaeiaiia.    In  the  later 
Hiitge*  o(  the  war  a  requialUott  for  If  com- 
plete  hydrueleetrie  plants,  whoae   inatalta- 
tlon  before  the  end  of  hostiliiiee  wa*  doubt- 
ful, w*s  held  up  by  i«'P  omciaU  in  ipud-lraee. 
Thu  time,  however,  the  ttuMia  flmt  •tnies- 
men  overruled  their  Inferlora,  and  Rue*l» 
lot  n  of  tbe  power  plantM. 

■teet,   looemetivea,   induatrlal  equipment 
of  all  aoru  flowed  to  Ru»*ia  In  a  eontinuoua 
atranin  l»iig  after  miUtery  reaaona  for  tuch 
largeM  h«d  fxpir«»d     Thi*  Amerimn  mnierial 
la  preaumably  siltl  there,  beipiitu  along  with 
the  aehieveoMBi  Ol  the  8*year  plan  and  the 
subjugation    of    Ruaala'B    neighbors.    The 
value  of  the  material  capable  of  nonmllttary 
uae  ha*  been  broken  down  to  11,189.314.000 
In  vehicle*  and  parta:  19,604,978,000  in  ma- 
chinery and  parta:  80M.80i.000  In  ahlpa  and 
parta:     and     81,838,970,000     mlacellaneoua, 
Even  after  VJ*day  the  Rinalan*  were  atlll 
permitted  to  take  delivery  of  l*nd«leaae  ma- 
terial held  In  this  country  for  their  account. 
They  refuaed  to  take  certain  Items,  including 
88.000,000  worth  of  Interoceanlc  cable  made 
to  their  apeclfieatlons.    They  later  bousrht 
the  *ame  cable  a*  surplus  from  the  War  As- 
sets   Administration    at   a   fraction    of    tbe 
agreed  price  and  laid  It  across  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  as  originally  planned.    Had  they  not 
canceled  the  original  order.  It  would  have 
been  charged  against  the  supplementary  loan 
negotiated  by  Russia  to  take  care  of  lend- 
lease  material  sent  to  Russia  after  the  war 
was  over. 

We  are  not  ilkely  to  get  back  anything  of 
consequence  from  what  we  sent  to  Russia 
beyond  her  war  needs  and  beyond  the  terms 
of  the  lend-lease  law,  which,  as  amended 
April  16,  1945.  specifically  barred  shipments 
for  "postwar  relief,  postv.ar  rehabilitation,  or 
postwar  reconstruction."  Since  this  is  so,  we 
agree  with  General  Deane  when  he  says.  "The 
next  time  we  supply  the  world,  I  hope  we 
shall  realize  that  repayment  will  be  impos- 
sible and  at  least  capitalize  on  tbe  good  will 
that  might  accrue  from  generosity,"  It  Is 
his  hope  that  "the  story  of  American  gen- 
erosity will  some  day  percolate  to  the  mass  of 
the  Russian  people."  It  hasn't  been  per- 
mitted to  percolate  yet. 


Ex-Presidents  as  Senators  at  Large 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1947 

Mr,  CANFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  many  editorials  which  have 
appeared  in  support  of  my  bill,  H.  R. 
604,  to  make  ex-Presidents  Senators  at 
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Large,  several  leading  radio  commenta- 
tors have  favored  the  proposal. 

Spe?king  over  the  Mutual  network, 
Pulton  Lewis,  Jr„  made  this  statement: 

Representative  Gobdon  C.\vrnzB,  of  New 
Jersey,  proved  today  that  from  time  to  time 
there  can  be  something  new  under  the  sim. 
at  least  so  far  as  Ideas  are  concerned.  With 
every  Congres*  that  comes  along  there  is  al- 
ways revived  the  usual  shop-worn  collection 
of  proposals  for  one  6-year  term  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  limitation  of  the 
Preeldent  to  not  more  than  two  term*;  Inde- 
pendent election  of  the  Vice  President;  marg • 
Inj  the  Bcnnte  and  Hcuie  of  Renreaentatlvaa. 
and  ao  forth  and  so  forth  ad  indntttim, 

•ut  Mr.  OAimiu  earn*  up  with  a  new  one 
today,  at  least  tt'a  new  to  my  nearly  85  years 
ot  ekP''rieT  re  In  Cnniraaa,  and  I  think  tt 
probably  will  ollok  witn  you  In  a  vary  large 


% 


If  propoMd  that  a  new  Matttnn  of  Sena- 
tor at  Larfe  be  entabliAhed,  in  addiiinn  tn 
IhS  regular  conttnient  of  M  Seiinlnrs,  I 
flMS  ench  state,  *i>d  this  poelUnn  of  Sena- 
tor  at  Lartie  wouM  be  ajtomaticnlly  available 
to  every  e««Fr«»*ldent'of  th*  Unltfrt  Slates, 
from  the  time  ha  leave*  tha  White  N'^u<ie  un- 
til his  death.  It  would  oarry  reeuiar  aena- 
torial  pay,  and  refular  aenatartil  ofllee  and 
■eeretutial  prerofatlVH.  Th**e  Senator*  at 
targe  would  not  have  a  vt)te  Iiiik  anv  other 
Senator,  elthough  ttte  NUring  Preeldent 
would  not  have  to  aeeent  the  ]ob  If  he  pre- 
ferred nr^t  to.   Re  eould  d»ritn<i. 

It  would  mean  that  the  Nnilnn  would  not 
nerMwarily  |o*e  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
and  knowledae  wbieb  a  President  rains  in 
the  White  House  tenure,  PrrRuninbiy,  as 
SeiiPtor  at  Large  he  woiiut  not  Indulge  In 
the  workaday  routine  of  the  Senate,  but  he 
would  be  able,  on  ooeaston*  of  really  great 
moment,  to  partlolpau  in  Senau  delibera- 
tions. It  wotUd  undoubtedly  eiUiance  the 
prentige  and  the  dignity  of  Iho  Srnnte,  and 
tlieto  have  been  very  Irw  time*  lu  the  history 
of  the  Nation  whm  more  than  two  ex*Pre*t- 
dent*  have  been  living  at  the  aama  time,  and 
most  of  the  time  there  has  been  only  one: 
therefore,  It  would  not  unduly  upset  the  po- 
litical balance  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  present  situation,  of  course,  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  would  be  the  only 
candidate,  but  if  Preaident  Truman  is  de- 
feated In  1948  he  then  would  be  able  to 
returinto  the  Senate  for  life.  and.  unques- 
tionably, that  would  be  a  very  valuable  thing 
for  the  Nation. 

It's  worth  serious  consideration,  at  least. 


USES  and  the  National  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o^ 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  FEMNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Tuesday.  March  25,  1947 

Mr,  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RtcoRD  I  wish  to  say  something  in  refer- 
ence to  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  and  the  national  security. 

In  its  report,  the  committee  makes  a 
comparison  between  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  comparison  the  committee  over- 
looked. 

Three  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  and  the 
Bouse  in  joint  session  received  the  re- 
port from  the  President  personally  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  international  situ- 
ation.  Tbe  President's  report  clearly  in- 


dicated that  we  cannot  slip  back  to  the 
easy  way  of  things  simply  because  we 
have  beaten  down  the  Nazi  aggression. 

I  wonder  how  many  members  of  this 
body  realize  the  important  role  played 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice during  the  war  in  the  mobilization  of 
our  civilian  manpower.  Without  this 
agency,  the  Job  could  have  never  been 
done.  The  return  of  the  administration 
of  the  public  employment  offices  to  State 
admlnistrailon  must  not  constitute  a  sur- 
render of  the  national  interest  In  ths 
continuation  of  a  strong  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  public  employment  ofncos  in  this 
country.  Such  a  system  Is  not  only  nec- 
tssary  for  carrying  out  our  obUgaUon  to 
tx^ervlcflmen.  disabled  veterans,  handl- 
osppod.  and  other  workers,  but  is  basic  to 
our  nstlonal  itourity, 

This  Oongrsii  boforc  the  tnd  of  the 
Msslon  will  appropriate  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  national  sr(Miriiy, 
ThtA  la  %n  It  rhould  b9,  We  muat  continue 
to  man  the  ramparts  of  our  froedom. 
The  ko.v  to  a  atronr  America  Is  the  inoani 
of  moblHxatlon  of  our  Industrial  tnd  oc- 
cupational know  how,  and  the  Unltod 
Stales  Employment  Service  Is  the  ma- 
ohlnery  necenaary  for  this  moblUsniinn. 

X  wish  to  make  one  point  clear.  Under 
the  law  the  United  StatM  ImploFmont 
Servlon  Is  rosponslble  for  achieving  a  Na- 
tion-wide nttwork  of  employment  offlcet 
through  the  coordination  of  their  activi- 
ties and  assisting  thus  offlcca  to  increatc 
their  effectiveness  by  providing  them 
with  Improved  operating  procedures  and 
tcohnlquat  for  carrying  out  their  Job. 

The  recommended  appropriation  will 
not  permit  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  to  continue  its  Important 
activities  to  discharge  these  responsibili- 
ties. Such  a  cut  would  be  comparable,  in 
Army  parlance,  to  maintaining  the  great 
body  of  troops,  but  entirely  eliminating 
the  General  Staff.  We  cannot  afford  to 
save  $3,000,000  and  wreck  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  appropriating  billions 
for  other  aspects  of  cur  national  security. 
For  the  sake  of  national  security — and 
that  means  a  safety  margin  for  all  of 
us— every  man  and  woman  in  this  House 
and  Congress,  our  sons  and  daughters, 
and  the  security  of  all  other  citizens — ^I 
would  rather  have  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  and  not  need  It  for  na- 
tional security  than  to  need  It  and  not 
have  It.  This  House  will  make  a  serious 
mistake  if  we  do  not  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  operation  of  the  USES 
as  it  is  today  to  afford  instant  mobiliza- 
tion of  that  without  which  our  Nation 
cannot  survive,  when  another  Peail  Har- 
bor is  upon  us — the  total  manpower  of 
our  beloved  country. 


Tatience 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MTCHIOAM 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1947 

Mr.  MICHENER    Mr.  Spesiker,  a  real- 
istic editorial  by  Oe(»ve  B.  Hoknlslry  was 


called  to  my  attention  today,  and  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  Including  It  In  these 
remarks.  It  Is  factual,  as  everyone  fa- 
miliar with  Government  In  Washington 
well  knows.  This  editorial  should  be 
read  by  those  persons  back  home  who  are 
becoming  impatient  because  the  Con- 
gress has  not  already  balanced  the  budg- 
et, reduced  taxes.  pa.ssed  labor  laws,  and 
provided  the  other  necessary  legislation 
leading  the  country  back  to  a  govern- 
ment by  law  rather  than  by  men  and 
bureaus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  patience  is  a  virtue  and 
that  patience  will  be  rewarded.  May  we 
hope  Mint  those  who  are  Inclined  to  orlt- 
lolie  will  withhold  Judgment  until  an  op- 
portunity has  been  glvon  to  aceompllah 
the  things  which  the  majority  In  Con- 
gress has  determined  to  accomplish.  Tht 
editorial  reads  as  follows: 

TNSaS   MVS 

Oot  a  letter  fnim  a  friend  in  taa  Pranetsoe 
who  imiuts  "What's  wrnuN  with  your  fvteads 
Itt  WasUittgvuiif  We  will  soott  be  eaUlai  Ibe 
■epuMteaa  rarty  tbe  party  of  promisf  i.  It 
you  dont  get  biuy,  ths  show-me  boys  will 
put  you  on  the  spot  when  tbs  next  eleetloa 
eomes  around," 

The  present  Oeagress  took  ofRee  on  Janu- 
ary g.  Tbe  ftrst  few  weeks  of  ikls.  ss  of  any 
Oeagress,  sre  eonsumsd  la  organisstloa. 
Oenuatttees  have  to  be  appointed,  stans  blred 
and  organUwd,  bearings  arrangsd  for. 

This  year  that  was  psrtlcularly  dlOoult 
beosuse  of  tbe  RsorgsnisAtlon  Aot,  whiob. 
while  well-lntenuoned,  funotiuns  crudely. 

Aetually.  instead  ot  having  fewer  eommlt- 
teee,  Congress  has  more  eomnltteee  and 
subcommitteos  and  the  set  has  proved  to  be 
a  stumbling  block  to  sAolsnoy  of  operation. 
Like  BO  many  reforms.  It  defeau  itt  own 
purpose. 

This  year  certain  particularly  Important 
mnttera  are  before  Congress  about  which 
honest  men  sincerely  differ.  To  mention  a 
few: 

1.  Tbe  LUlentlial  appointment  consumed 
time  and  will  consume  more  time  before  It 
is  finished  and  rightly  so  because  thla  in- 
volves more  than  a  man  and  partisanship  for 
or  against  a  man. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  future  economic 
structure  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Labor  legislation  Is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  paaalng  any  kind  of  law.  It  is  necessary 
to  pass  just  legislation,  beneficial  not  to  one 
group  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

A  large  number  of  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced, some  of  Importance,  some  trivial. 

Senators  Ball  and  PEECtreoN  have  done 
unusuaUy  Important  work  In  this  field  and 
the  hearings  under  Senator  Taft  and  Repre- 
sentative Haetlet  have  been  particularly 
notable  in  their  direction  toward  factual 
data. 

The  New  Deal  created  the  doctrine  ot 
"must"  legislation,  reducing  Congress  to  a 
rubber-stamp.  This  Congress  Is  making  a 
valid  effort  to  return  Congress  to  represen- 
tative Government,  which  means  Inveatlga- 
tion.  discussion  and  debate. 

The  New  Deal  made  a  fetish  of  timing. 
Everything  was  staged  as  though  Billy  Rose 
were  putting  on  a  cItcue. 

The  people  were  softened  up.  Then  the 
President  hit  the  microphone  and  he  was 
followed  by  a  cacophony  of  trained  seals  on 
the  air  and  in  the  newspapers. 

At  that  point  Congress  fell  aU  over  Itadf 
to  pass  what  the  President  wanted  without 
deliberation,  thought,  or  conviction. 

Out  of  It  came  some  badly  worded  legisla- 
tion, vague  In  the  transfer  of  powers  from 
Congress  to  the  Executive,  setting  up  a  huge 
and  costly  bvireaucracy  with  Indefinite  au- 
thority and  confused  responslbUlty. 

This  present  Congress  chooses  to  read,  to 
deliberate,  to  differ  and  to  consider.  Some- 
times, particularly  among  the  juniors,  they 
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ruM  A  Ml  too  mufh  ftnd  «*«Un« 
MlM«««  dttd  «uitl«iiv»     llvil  trtim 
f«iitf«   vi«w   itiMi   !•   ^t(ffr*M«  10 
ftft9ii»r  "J«"  votmt, 

I  TikKM.    bMMm    MiMlM. 
IWaI  mitu»n  Invutvt  MUf^  MtM* 
to  i«»(»niUy  MNUHkMl.    Nmv*  ymi 

Molt  M  iht  MUtl  fw  tht  y*« 
JttM  M.  IHT,   TIM  fe«i|*i  iu«ir 
!•««•,  MMittiwp  ilM  PrtttdvhV* 
vhleh  ntiMt  to  tt  pt|M.  Tb«t  u  hO 
•ummary  Md  tu|»portin«  umn 
10  M  |Wt«.  mikkitit,  with  •  pvtfNoi 

n»  fcttdfl  to  »lw«y«  iMultd.   Th 
Bitnts  of  0«vtnMD«nt  Ofurt  on 
th«r  nJm  tiM  Mite. 

Tbia  y—t  tht  p*oplt  txptct  ft  cut 
OMMTftlly.  It  U  Mtimnted  th»t  »t 
ID  pwrrnt  cut  will  meet  tht  twe 
piOdlttve*  of  Oovtrnment. 

But  1«  that  cut  to  be  mftde 
board  or  la  It  to  be  averaged  out? 
cerely  differ  both  aa  to  facts  and 
and'  It  all  needa  to  be  studied  and 

It  makes  no  aenae  to  riuh  the 
budgeta  are  paaoed  pretty  late  In 

The  fact  la  that  after  14  years 
dentJal  government,  during  which 
of  Congreaa  were  curtailed,  the 
become  unaccustomed  to  the  more 
processes  of  congressional 

It  la  true  that  congressional 
■lower  than  the  flat  of  one  man 
despotism  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  has 
finitely  swifter  than  anything  the 
produced.    la  that  what  wa  want 
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Cot-imius 


Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker. 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
wish  to  include  herein  a 
received  from  Hon.  John  E. 
preme    knight.    Knights    of 
Boston     I  would  like  to  bring 
to  th'j  attention  of  the  peop 
United  States  since  I  beUeve  it 
Interesting  and  timely.    It  fol 

Kmnmt  oir 

Boston,  Mfch 
Hon.  TMOMAt  J.  Lanx, 

Hotue  of  Representatives. 

Washington. 
Mt   Dbax  RxptassMTATn-x:    On 

1M7.  tht  Knlghta  of  Columbus 
th«  slxty-Qfth  anniversary  of  its 
Over   this   long   span   of  fraterna 
aoclety  has  established  for  Itself  ar 
Ing  record  for  real  Americanism 
of  its  accomplishments  might 
imbllclaed  In  the  Concszssional 

In  the  First  World  War.  this 
lected  and  distributed  $43,000,000 
and  educational  work  for  the 
pedltlonary   Forces   and   their 
war.    At  the  conclusion  of  that 
and  on  the  return  of  the  boys 
the  accomplishments  of  the 
lumbus  were  sounded  far  and 
out  tbe  Nation.    Our  slogan  was 
welcome  and  everything  free. 
lived  up  to  the  Import  of  this 
percent. 

In  the  Second  World  War.  the 
Columbus  contributed  more  tha^ 
Its   membera   to   the   service   of 
Foroet  and  mort  than  1,800 
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hUlMl  In  Motiuiv  w«  M*  MiMblwhini  »n 
•dUMUtmikl  irtMi  ruhd  of  •  mUllon  i«A)ar«. 
with  whton  to  rurnuh  t  eempKU  «uUtii« 
Ml\i<>iiti(m  In  tht  »<)iM  AHd  (iMUghltri  of  mt 
momttrt*  who  have  I«hi«  thair  livHi  In  WtMfid 
W»r  It,  nr  whit  may  htroit\»  tutAllv  or  ptr- 
nannitly  il««blf>d  wiihiiv  a  pvrMol  10  yMtt 
froM  Um  termination  o(  iht  war  Mm  wrvict* 
iMMtlrt  MUtN.  Alrtfttfy  ntarff  iToo.uoo 
of  thti  amount  hM  bttn  oollMtM  tncl  tht 
baiaiirt  will  bo  In  hantf  htrort  Iht  and  of 
tht  riUi>n(lar  ytar.  Th«  monty  l|  dtnnucty 
tarmnrkpd  tB<l  !•  InvtitMl  In  Qovtrnrntnt 
BtouriUM,  Wt  txptot  at  Ittat  6O0  toni  and 
daughicra  to  bt  tht  btntQoiariM  ot  thia 
mlUlon><loUar  tducitlonnl  truit  (Und.  Ttittt 
boyi  and  girU  may  atlect  their  own  coiltgt 
and  all  txptnues  at  tht  cuUcgt,  Including 
board,  tuition,  hooka,  ttc.  art  cltfrayrd  by 
tht  tocltty.  ThU  win  bt  tht  grtftUat  living 
memorial  that  any  tocltty  could  erect  in 
tribute  to  thott  who  bavt  p»ld  the  supreme 
aacnflce  on  the  altar  of  their  country. 

On  June  30.  1947.  wt  are  to  dedicate  at  oxir 
home  office  %t  New  Haven  a  huge  bronxe 
tablet  which  will  Include  the  name  of  every 
member  who  died  in  the  servioe  and  this 
bronze  tablet  will  be  a  permanent  addition 
and  erected  In  a  conspicuous  place  at  the 
home  office. 

While  we  were  in  the  midst  ot  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  wars,  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus proposed  to  the  world  a  Program 
for  Peace  and  distributed  thousands  of 
copies  throughout  America.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  outstanding  principles 
enunciated  in  our  Program  for  Peace  are  tht 
underlying  propositions  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  our  President  in  his  recent  ad- 
dresses concerning  the  ijeace  conference  In 
Moscow. 

Last  summer,  at  the  Miami  Beach  Supreme 
Council  meeting,  we  aet  forth  a  Program  for 
the  Preservation  and  Promotion  of  American 
Ideals  and  we  are  now  preparing  this  program 
for  adoption  by  3.000  councils  of  ovir  order 
all  over  the  North  American  Continent.  To 
preserve  and  promote  American  Ideals  is  the 
most  important  duty  before  the  present  gen- 
eration of  Americana  and  the  Knights  of 
Coliunbus,  true  to  Ita  tradition  for  patrio- 
tism, for  education  and  for  the  predominance 
of  the  spiritual  life  throughout  oiur  land,  la 
making  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
perpetuity  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

We  have  prepared  and  distributed  alx 
broadcasts  entitled  "Safeguards  for  Ameri- 
ca." az^d  more  than  230  radio  atatlona 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  broadcasting  these  six  transcriptions  aa 
a  public  service  to  America.  Undoubtedly 
tht  greatest  radio  audience  that  ever  listened 
to  a  atrles  of  broadcaata  will  follow  thtat 
tranacrlptlona  week  by  week.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  what  tht  people  of  our  Nation  will 
bt  put  on  the  alert  when  they  realize  tht 
truth  with  reference  to  communism  and  the 
great  peril  that  is  at  our  door  aa  a  result  of 
the  infiltration  of  this  philosophy  Into  our 
American  life.  I 

Very  alncerely  yotirs,         ! 

John  E.  Swttt. 
Supreme  Knight. 
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Mi   "MOttt  *   OVtriT   nWM   fOMf   TO   kOMT 
AHAINtT  MMN   AID 

(lly  rrtdvrtttli  WolUMh) 

riv«  hui\(li*d  d«>l««ilM  Ot  Hit  Cnnirtte 
nf  Antarloaii  W^man  art  np«ntng  a  oain|Ml|in 
har«  loaay  a«talutt  Praaidtnl  Truman'i  plan 
10  Mvo  OrHM  anH  Turhty  from  «mmk* 
niam.  Thay  arrtvtd  from  H»w  York  iboari  i 
•ptcial  train. 

ir  H^imtora  and  ll#prt«i>ntAitva«  wiio  havt 
given  thxm  appulnlmmta  would  o)\«>ck  Into 
tha  organlMtiim'a  biukitround  \h*i  would 
And  that  U  la  a  CommunUt  front  on  an  In* 
ttrnRtlonal  acal*. 

Four  of  Ita  ntundtrt  and  dlrtctort  art  ltad>  / 
era  nf  the  Communlat  Party.  Including  lllaa- 
btth  Ovirley  riyiin,  Thry  wert  not  txptcttd 
to  bt  In  tvtdenct  today,  however.  Moat  Of 
tht  national  offlccra  art  actlva  In  Cummunlst 
fronu.  Tht  txccutlvt  vict  chairman,  Murltl 
Draper,  la  chairman  of  tht  women  ■  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Council  of  Amtrlcan- 
Sovlet  Friendship. 

Other  officers  and  directors  of  the  Congresa 
Include  Dr.  Gene  Weltflsh,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, president:  Susan  B.  Anthony  2d.  Dr. 
Bella  V.  Dodd.  Mrs.  Glfford  Plnchot,  Jose- 
phine Tlmms,  and  Mrs.  Fredrlc  March. 

The  Congress  grew  out  of  a  Paris  conferenct 
in  November  1945,  Initiated  by  the  women 
of  the  French  Communist  Party.  Soviet 
women  delegates,  wearing  bcmedallcd  Red 
Army  imiforms,  ran  off  with  the  show. 


Red  Front  Outfit  Here  Today  To  Lobby 
Against  Greek  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1947 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoto,  I  indudo  tht  following  editorial: 


What  Did  America  Vote  for  in  the  Last 
National  Election? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  FRANK  FELLOWS 

or  MAIMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25,  1947 

Mr.  FELLOWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  the  following  timely  and  thought- 
ful editorial  taken  from  the  Aroostook 
Republican  of  Caribou,  Maine,  of  March 
20.  1947: 

WHAT  010   AMEUCA   VOTE  FOR   Uf   THX   LAST 
NATIONAL  XLacnONT 

Federal  civilian  help  being  paid  out  of  tht 
tax  money  of  you  and  me  numbers  a.300,000 
men  and  women.  Eight  years  ago  employees 
were  900.000.  This  Nation  la  supporting  a 
bloated  bureaucracy. 

Our  people  believed  that  in  tht  last  na- 
tional election  they  voted  to  stop  this  con- 
tinuing to  carry  on  our  backs  2,300,000  men 
and  women. 

The  President  aslu  a  budget  of  MTSOO.- 
000.000.  How  much  money  Is  that?  It  Is 
bigger  by  $4,000,000,000  than  the  income  of 
all  Americans  living  west  of  the  Mississippi 
(except  California)  In  1  year. 

The  statement  has  been  made  in  Waslilng- 
ton  that  Truman  padded  the  budge';  ex- 
pecting »6 ,000 ,000.000  to  be  cut  from  It.  Now 
the  House  and  Senate  are  fighting  tJ  set 
whether  the  cut  shall  be  $6,000,000,000  or  $4.- 
500.000.000.  Either  way,  If  the  story  of  a  ptir- 
posely  padded  national  budget  Is  true,  it 
will  still  be  padded  by  some  bilUons  o:'  dol- 
lars if  passed  as  It  is. 

Is  this  what  the  voters  asked  for  Li  tht 
election  last  fall? 

A  few  voices  In  Washington  cry  feebly 
through  the  wUderness  of  debate  for  a  budget 
cut  that  will  still  leave  this  country  gasping 
In  Its  efforts  to  pay  with  prices  driven  t3  the 
skies  for  the  white-collar  worker. 

In  heaven's  name.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, forget  the  next  elections  and  be  square 
with  the  people  who  chose  you  to  repre  sent 
them  this  term.    Get  after  the  blizzarcls  of 
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taurtauorala  aiMI  lay  Ihom  lew,    Whan  foa 

hrtvt  Uou«  thai— Which  U  im»  thin«i  amuit| 
u«h»ra  Utat  wa  vei»4  ft^  you  v«>  d«»  mt^ 
hiilioni  ot  dollart  oan  bt  htwod  irooi  lUt 
budiivl,  nui  )\MI  sta  IMiUoiwi  or  fnvtr  ana  i>n«* 
iialf  liiUlottt.  bui  (MitaiMy  ion  toiUiona; 

Turn  yoM  ■tnaiofi  tii  ompohmmi  tvr 
•Itciod  rapriaamallvii,  will  ba  itntni  Into 
lint  to  0<i  tha  roaUy  ttntihlt  <hiitt  by  a 
intiiMvt  t-ui  btlow  that  wHara  tikt  rraaiitnt  ti 
tatti  ill  havf  had  It  partdtd  ao  h»  and  hu 
milliutts  (»f  haitRfniMtii  could  tiiU  bt  In  tba 
■vim  at  tht  taxpayrra'  eiptnat. 

LkiMi  to  tht  imthtrinii  itomt  book  bomti 
ltatf>n,  and  rr  you  htRr  tht  italt  at  aafor 
RriRtnp,  do  whRt  you  wtr*  cltottd  to  do,  and 
don't  mind  tht  ntat  tltctton  or  tht  Ubor> 
union  vott. 

Tht  NorthwtRttm  National  Lift  Inturanot 
Oo.  tttimatts  that  tht  prtttnt  Inflation  ti 
ooitlni  tht  Bvtragt  Amtrle«n  family  $1,000 
a  y«ar  \n  tht  Increased  prlcea  of  what  they 
buy. 

Whafi  the  reason?  It  U  this :  Ptdtral  and 
State  spending,  taxes,  and  debt. 

These  United  States  wUl  either  follow 
bankrupt  England  and  busted  France  Into 
the  twilight  sleep  of  socialism,  or  into  tht 
red  dawn  of  communisim,  or  else  some- 
body in  our  public  life  must  seize  freedom's 
flag  and  crusade  once  more  for  the  principals 
that  under  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  made  America  great  and  the  envy 
ot  the  world. 

Wake  up.  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Yo\u  constituents  are  watching  to  see  if  you 
are  going  to  do  what  they  voted  for  you  to  da 

Or  there  may  be  worse  than  bread  riots. 


Recqirocal      Trade      Acreements 
Econouc  Peace 


and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cAuroiufu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
which  has  approximately  3.000.000  mem- 
bers, understands  that  the  threatened 
attack  upon  the  trade  agreements  is  an 
attack  upon  the  economic  and  political 
peace  of  the  future. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  also  understands  that  a  high  na- 
tional income  here  at  home  is  dependent 
upon  healthy  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  ,  I  include  the 
statement  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  for  State  Etepartment 
hearings  on  the  proposed  charter  for  an 
International  Trade  Organization: 

Btatemekt  roB  Statt  Department  Hearings 
ON  Pboposzs  Chaetrr  for  an  International 

TtAOB  OBGANIZATIOlf 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clube. 
a  national  organization  of  approximately 
3.000.000  members,  is  on  record  as  favoring 
the  creation  of  an  International  trade  or- 
ganization under  the  following  resolution 
adopted  at  its  194d  annual  convenUon: 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  ^ubs  In  convention  assembled. 
June  1946.  realBrms  its  endorsement  of  fuU 
participation  by  the  United  Statet  In  tht 


Unltod  Nalioni  and  In  ^oela)  atweHa  for 

latornaiUMtiu  ^)«>|lM)Ulol«  in  naldi  inciuuini 
tduoaiuut.  iH<ii>h(^,  haalth,  rtUal.  and  iradti 
and  turthnt 

**Jl4Ni<>i«>fd,  That  tht  Ot»naral  FtANallon 
uffM  prompt  ratianaUou  by  Dm  Vitito4 
•toito  ofi 

"I,  OontUluiloni  of  lutAt  tntornatlonal  or- 

SiniiKiiont  «•  may  ba  tttahiuhtd  by  tht 
BiUd  Nationti 

**•.  Adtquata  ftnanelal  luiiport  tor  all  tuob 
Rltnoimi; 

"I,  Aotlvt  partlolpatton  tn  thair  work,** 

Tht  tunifMted  rhnrttr  for  itn  inttrnRtlonal 
tradt  orgattlaalion  was  drnwii  up  by  a  prt> 
paraiory  oommltteo  crxnted  by  the  tCconomlo 
and  Moriai  Council  nf  tht  United  Nations  on 
whieh  tht  t^nittd  statet  and  18  other  coun> 
trita  art  rtprattnttd.  It  embodies  prinrlplti 
which  tht  Qeneral  Fedtratlon  of  Women's 
Clubt  has  long  tndorted  In  conntctlcn  with 
tht  rtciprocal-tradt*agr«tmtntt  program. 
Olub  memlMrt  Ylgoroualy  supported  tht  re- 
newal and  cxten.nion  of  tht  Tradt  Agrte- 
mentr  Act  In  1B43  and  again  in  1946.  Tht 
most  recent  reaolutlon  on  this  subject, 
adopted  by  tht  1944  convention  reiuls  at 
follows : 

"Whereas  International  trade  Is  an  essen- 
tial elemeut  in  the  intercourse  betwom  na- 
tions and  satisfactorr  international  eco- 
nomic ties  are  an  Important  factor  in  pro- 
moting the  well-being  of  peoples  and  friendly 
relations  among  nations;  and 

"Whereas  to  achieve  these  ends  It  Is  In- 
dispensable that  artificial  barriers  to  trade 
be  reduced  or  eliminated,  and  that  eccnomlc 
transactions  be  conducted  with  a  proi)er  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  each  party,  as  weU 
as  for  the  effect  on  the  International  com- 
munity as  a  whole;  and 

"Whereas  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  of  the  United  States  is  based  on 
these  principles  and  shoiUd  contribute  to  the 
realization  of  these  economic  objectives  in 
the  period  following  the  war:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled 
Apra  1944— 

"1.  Recommends  the  continuance  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

"2.  Expresses  the  hope  that  other  govern- 
ments will  adopt  these  same  principles  In 
their  International  economic  relations  not 
(»ly  with  this  country  but  with  other  na- 
tions of  the  world." 

Sound  and  equitable  economic  relations 
among  nations  are  basic  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  Cooperative  international  action  is 
required  to  break  down  barriers  to  trade  and 
to  expand  world  commerce.  Becatise  the  pro- 
posed charter  Is  a  constructive  step  tov/ard 
the  renllzatlon  of  these  ends,  the  General 
P>ederatlon  of  Women's  Clubs  endorses  Its 
spirit  and  purpose,  and  approves  the  crea'ion 
of  International  machinery  for  its  imple- 
mentation. 


Let  Us  So  Lefislate  ai  To  Encourafc 
Domestic  Productioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Thursday,  March  20,  1947 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
iB  a  definite  troid  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  trend  In  general  Is  a  healthy 
one,  to  do  away  with  subsidy  programs. 


•omt  lubxidiM,  howfvtr,  art  afnerally 
rooognlii^tl  H»  ncuotMuy  fur  tht^  public 
wolttrt,  N(»coMU(y  tor  prioo  ftU|H>«Mt  fnr 
ct>rt«ln  ABHcultural  oummodltlon  1m  son* 
trnlly  Kforpiod  nnd  \t  rmbodlPd  in  U\9 
Inw,  X  wMit  to  btitpt'Ak  tht  prvMiil  m* 
roui'nttrmvnt  o(  aomeaUc  pitKtucUon  o( 
ktiMtvMtc  find  oiiUoAl  mlntraU  and 
niftnU. 

A  Rood  dfn)  of  th<»  nntairontRm  to  nub-^ 
•Idlta  dovfloped  duiing  tht  wtr  whtn 
roil-back  or  oonnumer  lubaldiM  wtrt 
tniUtut(  d.  Thia  wm  a  form  of  rK'appinf 
doUnrs  which  to  many  aoomod  iaeftrctlvt 
and  a  waste  of  monry.  However,  wo 
Miould  distinguiah  bctwocn  thrse  con- 
sumer BUbildlos  and  the  producer  sub- 
sidies which  keep  our  raw  material  in- 
dustries operating  in  competition  with 
cheap  foreign  Imports. 

The  outstanding  example  of  a  success- 
ful producer  subsidy  is  the  premium 
price  plan,  set  up  by  Executive  order  in 
1942  in  order  to  stimulate  the  domestic 
production  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  at  a 
time  when  these  metals  were  desperately 
needed  for  the  war  effort.  There  can  be 
no  question  sis  to  the  success  of  this  plan. 
The  Congress  thought  so  well  of  it  that 
it  was  continued  by  law  in  1945  and  again 
in  1946.  Under  tills  system  of  granting 
individual  mines  a  suflBcient  operating 
income  over  and  above  the  market  price 
received  for  their  product  thousands  of 
small  and  marginal  mines  were  brought 
into  production  and  have  been  kept 
operating. 

Although  the  need  for  metals  in  the 
postwar  period  does  not  liave  the  desper- 
ate aspect  it  had  during  the  war,  the 
actual  demand  is  as  great.  There  are 
world  shortages  of  most  of  the  important 
metals  and  minerals.  Every  pound  we 
can  produce  here  tends  to  help  alleviate 
our  industrial  shortages  and.  probably, 
to  keep  prices  down.  Certainly  without 
such  a  supply  our  industrial  machine 
cannot  function  at  full  capacity. 

In  spite  of  the  temporary  high  jjrice 
for  metals  there  are  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican mines  which  cannot  operate  with- 
out Government  support,  and  as  the  in- 
evitable drop  in  price  occurs,  more  and 
more  of  these  mines  will  have  to  close 
without  such  support.  This  will  mean 
the  loss  of  large  tonnages  of  marginal 
ores,  much  of  which  could  not  be  recov- 
ered in  the  future  without  great  expense 
and  a  great  deal  of  which  would  be  un- 
recoverable. Our  economy  cannot  stand 
such  losses  and  our  national  security  can- 
not tolerate  it. 

While  it  is  desirable  today  to  supply 
the  manufacturing  demand  for  such 
strategic  and  critical  minerals  and 
metals  as  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  it  is 
even  more  desirable  and  necessary  to 
stockpile  the  same  for  nationstl  defense. 
These  programs  should  be  carried  on 
concurrently  with  emphasis  upon  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  production.  It 
is  a  short-sighted  policy  to  neglect  en- 
couragement of  domestic  production. 
This  is  especially  true  for  such  strategic 
and  critical  materials  as  copper,  lead, 
and  line,  t^e  production  of  which  in 
this  country  depends  upon  a  consistent 
and  wise  policy  of  encouragement.  This 
encouragement  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  furnish  by  wise  legislation. 
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Letter  FfMi  Greece 


REPRESENTS  TIVB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JABSES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  comracncTJT 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP 

Tueadau,  March  25.  194 

Mr.  PATTERSON,    Mr.  8peak( 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks 
Ricoii).  I  Include  the  followin 
from  the  Lakrvllle  Journal. 
Conn..  March  20.  1947: 

Tki  Orm  FoauM 
uma  raoM  ouxscb 


.  under 

In   the 

article 

liakeviUe. 


S4  rved 


Greece  U 

followfig  letter 

as  a 

Stlenlko. 

,'lvid  pic- 

LAt  coun- 

of  Mrs. 


1947. 
sinf«  I 
attempt 
M^itten  to 
a  picture 


usid 

miliuiry 


every 


Aiart 


c  >uld 


(BDrroR'a  iroia.— Any  newi  from 
moat  timely  now.  and  the 
written  by  a  young  lady  wno  baa 
member  of  the  Pierce  College  at 
Athena,  for  the  past  year,  gives  a 
ture  of  the  hardship*  endured  In  t 
trr      Miaa  Hodges  Is  the  daughte 
Arthur  Hodges,  of  Lakeville. 

PlEXCK  COLI.EC*. 

Ellekixo,  Athens.  Gsz^ck 
January  ip. 

DcAS  FSnma:  It  is  almost  a  y 
have  been  in  Greece,  and  I  shaU  no^ 
to  make  amends  for  not  having 
many  of  you  by  trying  to  give  ycni 
of  our  life  here. 

I  landed   In  Greece  on   Februar ' 
to  find  Pierce  College  still  situated 
Our  own  buildings  were  being 
British  Army  for  one  of  their 

with  no  inmiediate  prospect^ 
returned.     My    two    other 
ceUeaguea  and  I  lived  at  the  Brltl4b 
from  whence  we  would  start  out 
Ing  for  our  dally  walks  to  the  foui 
buildings  In  four  different  streets 
our  school   tried   to  function 
our    headquarters    at    Mavramlchjill 
dark.  cold,  dreary,  old  house),  we 
or   less   camping    out    where   we 
room     The  British  Institute  let  ua 
daasrnoma  in  one  building,  but  v  e 
be  out  by   11   a.   m.     Despite  theye 
Tenlencea.  I  think  we  Americans 
to  be  In  Athens  for  a  while.     It  g^ve 
opportunity  to  get  familiar  with 
Athens  strikes  me  as  quite  modim 
European    city,    apart    from    the 
which  by  the  way  is  far  more 
reality    than    any    of    those    plcti^es 
which  we  have  been  familiar  from 
hood,  could  convey. 

When  I  arrived  most  Athenians 
loc  in  great  discomfort.    The  majoilty 
pecple  had  the  minimum  amount 
Ing.  as  fuel  was  very  expensive  a 
to  get,  electricity  was  turned  off 
week  and  water  was  strictly 
were  forttmate  to  live  in  the 
of  the  embassies  and  consulates  so 
deprived    of    electricity    and    wer( 
running  water  every  day.     This 
situation  Is  somewhat  better, 
seem  to  have  some  kind  of  fuel  anc 
trlcity  is  on  every  day.  but  water 
only  every  other  day  for  a  few 
means  that   most  people  have  to 
the  use  of  their  bath  tubs  for 
poses.     The  majority  of  people 
a  hot  bath  for  6  years.    Few 
dcrstand  the  extreme  discomfort 
the  rest  of  the   world  lives.     We 
oosy   hotises   and   constant   hot 
electricity  so  much  for  granted. 

No  one  can  Imagine  the  sheer  misery  of 
being  cold  Indoors.  I  personally  could  go 
without  light,  hot  water,  new  clo  :hes.  even 
food,  but  not  heat.  A  cold  hoi  ise  has  a 
kind  of  depriasliiE  effect  on  am  's  morals 
hard  to  convsy  to  those  who  have  never  ex- 
perienced it.    A  cold  house  to  m^  is  like  a 
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hours 


ha^B 


1.   1946, 

Athena, 
by  the 
hos- 
of  their 
American 
YWCA. 
morn- 
diflerent 
In  which 
from 
1  (a 
♦ere  more 
find 
use  their 
had  to 
Incon- 
vere  glad 
us  an 
the  city, 
for  a 
Acropolis, 
in 
with 
)va  child- 


Imp  resslve 


were  llv- 
of  the 
of  heat- 
difficult 
4  days  a 
ratiined.  We 
nei|  hborhood 
were  not 
allowed 
vjlnter  the 
Mqre  people 
the  elec- 
stiU  runs 
which 
continue 
storing  pur- 
not  had 
un- 
in  which 
take  our 
\  rater   and 


Amei  leans 


body  without  a  soul  or  a  person  without 
love.  One  often  hears  ol  hunfrj^  people 
dreaming  about  tasty  dishes,  beoause  hun- 
ger Is  such  a  pervasive  feeling  that  It 
dominates  all  other  thoughts.  The  same 
thing  happens  In  extreme  cold.  One  finds 
oneself  thinking  of  nothing  but  belnj?  cold, 
and  visions  of  roaring  log  fires,  slaallng 
radiators,  and  glowing  stoves  fross  one's 
mind.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  greatest  hard- 
ship that  Americana  who  come .  to  Europe 
have  to  endure.  | 

Last  winter  very  few  shops  were  open. 
Price*  were  very  high  and  the  few  goods  on 
display  locked  shopworn  ond  old,  as  if  they 
had  been  hidden  away  all  through  the  war 
and  had  Just  been  pulled  out  or  aome  musty 
storing  place.  Only  a  handful  of  rich  peo- 
ple could  afford  to  buy  materials  for  cloth- 
in^.  Literally  almostthe  entire  population 
of  Greece  was  clothed  by  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  cur  faculty  we^e  and  are 
wearing  second-hand  clothing  senit  In  parcels 
from  the  States.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
there  seem  to  be  signs  of  Improvement  In 
that  direction  also.  Many  more  shops  have 
opened  up  and  many  more  attractive  goods 
are  on  display,  although  prices  are  still  hlsh. 
There  is  practically  no  rationing  here  and 
hardly  any  price  oontro'.  except  a  celling  on 
rents.  This  country  Is  In  marked  contrast 
to  England,  where  everything  Is  so  rigidly 
controlled  and  a  real  austerity  regime  Is 
enforced.  In  fact.  I  have  been  sending 
food  from  Greece  to  England.  Such  as  honey 
and  olive  oil. 

Last  summer,  as  most  of  you  know.  I  spent 
2  months  in  England  visiting  my  father  and 
many  old  friends  whom  I  had  not  seen  since 
before  the  war.  I  returned  to  Greece  by 
air  on  October  1  to  find  that  much  had  hap- 
pened in  the  meantime.  The  British  bad 
moved  out  and  we  had  returned  to  our 
buildings  after  5' 2  years  of  exile.  The  Ger- 
mans took  over  our  school  on  May  31,  1941. 
and  turned  It  Into  a  military  hospital.  If 
you  could  see  the  situation  of  the  buildings 
and  the  campus  between  Motmt  Hymettca 
and  the  sea,  with  the  misty  mountains  of 
Egina  and  the  Peleponnescs  beyond,  you 
wou!d  understand  why.  Incidentally,  Ellen- 
Iko  Is  about  5  miles  out  of  Athens  and  used 
to  be  a  very  popular  summer  resort  before 
the  war.  Traces  of  the  German  and  British 
occupations  still  remain.  I  hav»  a  snap  of 
the  German  eagle  holding  the  Nazi  swastika 
which  was  painted  above  the  stage  In  the  au- 
ditorium. On  the  doors  there  are  still  some 
signs  such  as  "Sister's  Duty  Room,"  "Operat- 
ing Theater — No  Admittance."  and  "No 
Smoking"  In  the  auditorium.  The  Germans 
stripped  this  beautifully  fuml^hcd  and 
equipped  school  absolutely  bare.  When  our 
president.  Miss  McElroy,  came  here  In  Novem- 
ber 1944  only  the  empty  buildings  were  left. 
All  fixtures,  plumbing,  even  the  windows, 
were  gone.  The  British  at  least  made  basic 
repairs.  They  mended  a  huge  bomb  hole 
In  the  roof,  patched  up  the  windows,  r'.ug 
a  well,  and  paved  the  driveway.  Unfortu- 
nately they  left  us  a  legacy  of  hideous  tin 
huts  v.hich  mar  the  locks  of  the  grounds 
and  are  extremely  difficult  and  expensive  to 
remove  as  they  have  been  built  on  concrete 
bases.  On  the  whole,  this  first  year  at  EUen- 
iko  has  been  in  the  nature  of  pioneer  work 
in  practically  everything.  It  was  Impossible 
to  h.ive  a  boarding  department— there  were 
no  stoves,  no  pots  and  pans,  no  beds.  Enough 
furniture  was  scraped  together  for  us  six 
American  teachers  and  later  a  few  Grcrk 
teachers  to  live  here.  Fortunately  the  British 
had  installed  a  small  diet  kitchen  In  the 
wing  in  which  we  Bow  live,  otherwise  we 
would  not  have  been  able  to  eat  here  at  all. 
The  only  reason  we  have  finally  been  able 
to  serve  hot  luncheons  to  our  students  is 
that  there  were  two  German  field  kltcheng 
left  <m  the  grounds.  These  hate  now  been 
Installed  in  the  kitchen,  but,  of  course,  only 
<HM  dlBb  can  be  cooked  In  a  field  kitchen 
and  It  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  regular 


stove.     Otherwise,  order  is  graduaUy  being 
restored. 

But  I  expect  you  are  more  Interested  In 
hearing  about  the  school  Itself.    Our  school 
is  a  combination  of  Greek  gymnasium  aiid 
preparatory  college  department.    Altogether 
we  have  550  girls  from  about  11  to  25  years 
of  age.    The  gymnasium  department  has  to 
conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Ministry 
ol  Education.    The  gymnasium  girls  are  re- 
quired  to   take   a   very    heavy   program    of 
study  which  consists  chlefiy  of  langusgns. 
These  wretched  girls  have  to  study  ancle  it 
Greek.  Latin,  modern  Greek,  of  which  two 
kinds  have  to  be  learned,  the  "demotic"  or  / 
popular  lanifuage  taught  in  the  elementary 
sch'xils   and   the   "katharevousa"   or    pure 
Ian -u-isje  taught  In  the  gymnasium.  Fremh. 
physics,  mathematics,  history,  botany  or  xo- 
ology.    geography,    psychology,    art.    mus.c, 
religion  (taught  by  a  member  of  the  Gre;k 
Orthodox  Church)  and  English.     This  men  as 
they  have  32  hours  of  government-requir  sd 
class  periods  plus  5  hours  a  week  of  Ex%- 
llsh    r.nd    1    hour   for   class   meetings.     Tae 
consequence  Is  that  the  girls  of  the  gyra- 
naslum  have  no  study  periods  at  school,  no 
opportunity  for  any  library  research  woik, 
and   very   little   time   for  physical   exercise. 
They  leave  at  4:00  p.  m.  ia  chartered  buies 
and  arrive  at  home  with  an  evening  of  mu;h 
study  ahead  of  them.    We  are  all  dissatisfied 
with  this  program  and  attempts  have  be?n 
made  to  Improve  It.  but  with  so  many  re- 
quirements on  the  part  of  the  Governmcat 
there  Is  not  much  we  can  do.     The  college 
department,  of  course,  has  a  free  hand  a  id 
we  are  able  to  make  out  our  own  progran. 
Etesplte  all   these  drawbacks,  our   students 
seem  eager  to  leari),  and  I  should  say  that  the 
average    Greek   standard    of    Intelligence    is 
pretty  high. 

The  English  language  is  very  popular  In 
Greece  today  and  will  probably  replace 
French  as  the  second  language.  The  popu- 
larity of  English  developed  particularly  dur- 
ing the  occupation,  when  It  was  forbidden  to 
be  taught  or  spoken  by  the  Germans.  Eut 
Greeks  were  taking  private  English  lease  ns 
all  over  Athens  under  the  Germans'  very 
noses.  At  that  period  our  school  was  carried 
on  In  Athens  by  a  small  group  of  devoed 
Greek  teachers  as  a  Greek  gynmaslum,  called 
simply  the  girls'  school.  It  Is  a  tale  of  de- 
votion and  sacrifice  which  should  be  told  In 
detail,  but  we  have  only  heard  fragments. 
Most  of  those  who  lived  through  the  occupa- 
tion do  not  care  to  talk  about  It  much.  Oc- 
casionally we  hear  about  some  Incidents  and 
so  get  a  glimpse  of  what  life  under  the  Na::ls 
was  like.  This  past  year  I  have  had  the 
occasion  to  listen  to  people  who  experienced 
the  war  from  two  very  different  points  of 
view,  from  the  Greek  angle,  occupation  and 
starvation,  from  the  British  angle,  the  bl.tz 
and  the  rocicets.  One  Is  left  with  a  feeling 
of  amazement  at  what  people  seem  to  be  alle 
to  endure  and  of  tremendous  admiration  f  Dr 
both  the  British  and  the  Greeks,  who  fouglit 
so  bravely  In  this  war  and  who  gave  and 
suffered  so  much  more  than  we  ever  did  or 
could  Imagine. 

I  suppose  you  are  all  eager  to  hear  som3- 
thing  about  the  political  situation  in  tils 
country.  Now,  that  is  something  I  probably 
know  less  about  than  you  do.  The  only 
newspaper  we  ever  see  Is  the  army  papir. 
Union  Jack,  which  Is  just  about  as  good  is 
ncft  having  any  newspaper  at  all.  We  ha'.e 
no  radio,  so  we  hear  very  little  except  rumos 
and  second-hand  news  from  those  who  re;  d 
the  Greek  newspapers,  while  you  have  the 
best  news  coverage  In  the  world  and  many 
excellent  commentators.  All  that  I  can  tell 
you  Is  that  the  political  situation  really  li 
unsettled  here  and  that  most  Greeks  aru 
extremely  touchy  on  the  subject.  There  In 
fighting  up  In  the  north;  people  are  arrested 
because  they  are  accused  of  being  Com- 
munists and  are  thrown  Into  Jail  or  exiled 
to  some  of  the  Greek  islands;  terrorist  activi- 
ties are  being  carried  out  by  both  groups  cl 
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extreme  right  and  extreme  left  in  the  coun- 
try districts,  while  those  with  democratic, 
liberal  sympathies  are  unable  to  accomplish 
anything. 

The  present  government  seems  to  be  lean- 
ing toward  a  party  dictatorship  of  the  right. 
People  In  the  civil  service  who  are  liberals  in 
politics  and  not  considered  right  enoiigh  are 
dismissed.  Two  such  teachers,  one  of  whom 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cators in  progressive  methods  In  this  country, 
were  dismissed  last  year  from  the  public 
schools  for  political  reasons.  We  have 
profited  by  this  situation  arid  thay  are  now 
teaching  here.  It  is  a  sad  and  dangerous 
■tele  when  politics  run  to  such  extremes  and 
Interfere  in  so  many  areas  of  life.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  understand  the  tangled  and  upset 
state  of  this  country  for  anyone  In  our  po- 
sition. That  is  a  question  for  a  commission 
of  experts,  which  I  sincerely  hope  the  UNO 
commission  sent  to  investigate  conditions 
here  will  be.  Perhaps  we  will  get  some  kind 
of  truth  and  a  clearer  picture  than  all  the 
conflicting  and  opposing  accounts  we  now 
hear.  One  thing  one  can  be  sure  of  Is  that 
the  whole  situation  Is  very  complicated  and 
made  more  so  by  world  politics  and  the 
actions  of  outside  powers,  such  as  Russia  and 
England,  which  aggravate  the  purely  Internal 
trouble  amongst  the  Greeks  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  close  this  rather  sketchy 
and  disjointed  letter  by  sajring  that  In  spite 
of  all  the  discomforts,  drawbr.cks,  and  inse- 
curities of  postwar  Greece,  I  am  very  glad  I 
came  out  herer  I  think  all  of  us  Americans 
feel  that  way.  We  like  and  admire  our  Greek 
colleagues  enormously,  we  love  the  colorful 
beauty  of  this  country,  and  we  find  the  vfhole 
of  the  Near  East  a  truly  fascinatmg  part  of 
the  world  to  be  In.  At  present  we  would 
rather  be  here  than  In  strlke-rldden,  in- 
flationary United  States  of  America,  or  in  a 
dreary,  rationed  England — In  fact,  we  would 
rather  be  here  than  anywhere  else  In  the 
world. 

I  send  you  all  my  very  best  wishes  for  the 
year  and  hope  that  I  shall  hear  from  you  all 
even  though  I  cannot  pe>s6lbly  write  every- 
one an  individual  letter. 

JtTUz  C.  HexxsES. 


The  TruUi  About  British  Hoasiof 
Construction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  KXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  W.  Craven-Ellis,  former  member  of 
the  British  Parliament: 

Thx  TxtrrH  Asocr  BiunsH  HotrsiNO 

CONSTBtTCnoM 

(By  W.  Craven-EUls.  Member  of  Parliament, 
Southampton.  1931-45) 
The  problem  of  housing  the  working  classes 
has  occupied  public  attention  In  Britain  for 
more  than  three  generations.  It  was  not 
until  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth 
century  that  It  assumed  national  Importance. 
The  problem  was  not  a  shortage  of  houses — 
supply  has  always  exceeded  demand  right  up 
to  1914 — but  the  low  standard  of  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  available  houses.  Such 
conditions  were  mevltable  owing  to  the  lack 
of  foresight  of  both  Government  and  local 
authorities. 


8T8TKM    IMPOSXS    SLTTll   CONDmOirS 

The  total  number  of  houses  in  the  United 
Kingdom  Is  12.500,000  and  of  these  2,090,739, 
nearly  17  percent,  are  150  years  old.  There- 
fore, they  can  bear  no  relations  to  modnn 
standards  In  any  respect  whatsoever.  It 
would  be  correct  to  say  that  when  these 
houses  were  built  they  complied  with  the 
building  bylaws  and  sanitary  requirements 
operating  at  the  time,  so  no  blame  for  the 
present  conditions  can  be  attached  to  the 
builders  or  to  the  present-day  owners,  al- 
though the  latter  are  attacked  from  et^ery 
quarter  for  slum  conditions. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  when  the 
houses  were  built  they  would  have  lieen 
keenly  sought  after  and  accepted  as  modern 
houses.  Before  building  commenced,  the 
plans,  as  Is  the  custom  today,  would  have 
been  submitted  to  a  responsible  authority 
for  approval.  This  system  is  as  much  re- 
sponsible for  the  slums  of  today  as  It  must 
be  for  the  slur»e  of  tomorrow.  In  effect  the 
approval  of  plans  for  houses  gives  an  indefi- 
nite life  to  property.  The  real  problem  of 
housing  of  the  working  classes  lies  in  a  re- 
form of  the  system  which  ultimately  im- 
poses slum  conditions.  The  remedy  is  so 
simple  It  seems  Incredible  It  has  never  been 
applied.  All  that  is  necessary  Is  to  license 
all  forms  of  property  for  a  definite  peilod 
Instead  of  giving  approval  for  an  Indefinite 
period.  For  how  long  is  the  license  to  oper- 
ate in  the  case  of  houses  of  the  working- 
class  type?  Experience  proves  that  80  years 
Is  the  maximum  period.  Such  a  policy  would 
assure  tliat  houses  built  today  would  never 
become  slums. 

On  the  assumption  that  80  years  is  accept- 
able as  the  economic  life  of  working-class 
homes,  the  size  of  Britain's  housmg  problem 
Is  a  formidable  one.  The  number  of  hoiises 
standing  In  Britain  today  which  are  80  years 
old  and  over  is  the  alarming  total  of  6.255.- 
278,  and.  in  accordance  with  present-day 
standards,  these  are  insanitary  and  generally 
overcrowded  slums.  Common  himianity 
should  compel  us  to  make  an  end  of  such 
conditions,  which  are  so  largely  responsible 
for  much  tuberculosis  and  other  contagiaus 
diseases,  crime,  and  social  evil,  as  well  as 
being  responsible  for  much  Industrial  imrest. 
People  who  are  badly  housed  as  a  general 
rule  are  discontented  and  disgruntled 
workers. 

WOXJID    KEQTJOX    240,000    NEW    HOtTSBS    A    TEAK 

Britain  has  done  little  to  grapple  with  its 
slum  conditions,  which  is  the  very. heart  of 
the  problem  of  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes.  The  largest  number  of  slum  dwell- 
ings demolished  In  a  single  year  over  the  last 
90  years  was  7.428.  At  this  rate  It  would  take 
more  than  1,600  years  to  demolish  the  12,- 
500,000  dwellings  existing  In  Britain.  If  n'!W- 
ly  built  houses  are  to  be  licensed  for  80  yes-rs, 
as  I  suggest,  a  program  of  demolition  of  all 
existing  houses  becomes  essential.  Starting 
with  the  oldest  houses  150,000  sltun  dwellitigs. 
would  be  demolished  annually,  and  a  simi- 
lar number  of  new  dwellings  would  be  erect- 
ed, so  In  80  years  Great  Britain  would  h3ve 
been  rebuilt.  In  addition  to  the  sliun  pro- 
gram Britain  would  require  65,000  new 
houses  annually  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing population.  These  two  programs  in  the 
aggregate  would  reqiUre  the  building  of  245,- 
000  houses  annually  for  80  years  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  population  continues  at 
the  rate  it  lias  maintained  for  the  last  30 
years. 

Similar  slum  conditions  exist  in  every  laxge 
city  in  the  world  and  are  a  discredit  to  twenti- 
eth century  civilization.  If  a  program  of 
demolition  and  construction  were  tmdertaken 
to  deal  with  the  tragedy  of  bad  housing,  such 
as  I  advocate  for  Britain,  the  building  Ir.- 
dustry  throughout  the  w3rld  would  become 
very  active  and  this  would  stimulate  genenil 
industry  to  a  very  marked  degree.  The  work- 
ing classes  would  enjoy  better  living  condi- 


tions, they  would  suffer  less  Illness  and 
disease,  and,  in  consequence,  they  would  be 
more  efficient  in  their  work  and  a  greater 
asset  to  family  life  and  industry.  The  expla- 
nation of  an  active  building  Industry  bemg  so 
beneficial  to  general  Industry  is  that,  of  each 
£100  spent  on  building  or  construction  proj- 
ects, approximately  £86  is  devoted  to  payment 
of  earned  remuneration  either  as  wages  in  ths 
building  and  allied  manufacturing  trades, 
or  In  transport,  or  in  salaries.  This  pn^xtr- 
tlon  of  the  money  expended  Is  thus  kept  in 
circulation  and  constitutes  a  substantial  part 
of  the  purchasing  power  upon  which  general 
home  indvistry  and  exporthig  industries  have 
to  rely  for  their  fundamentally  Important 
home  market.  Little  harm,  and  much  good, 
could  accrue  to  the  body  politic  from  keep- 
ing this  money  in  circulation,  even  If  the 
projects  themselves  were  not  highly  profitable 
but  merely  in  the  nature  of  useful  amenities. 
In  point  of  fact,  there  Is  enormous  scope  for 
constructional  activities  which  would  con- 
stitute much  more  than  mere  amenities  and 
would  indeed  create  new  wealth  and.  there- 
fore, new  sources  of  public  revenue. 

PT7BUC  AND  PBIVATC   BTTILDINO 

At  the  end  of  the  1914-18  war  the  Ministry 
of  Reconstruction  Issued  a  report  disclosing 
that  Britain  would  require  Immediately  after 
the  war  between  300,000  and  400,000  houses. 
This  proved  to  be  a  serious  underestimate. 
Less  than  100.000  were  built  within  2  years 
following  the  war.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  was  heavy  unemployment  in  the  build- 
ing industry,  which  was  mainly  engaged  In 
disposing  of  the  arrears  of  maintenance  and 
repairs  accumulated  during  the  4  years  of 
war.  The  record  of  building,  however,  be- 
tween 1919  and  1939  was  a  great  achievement. 

Local  authorities  erected  with  the  assist- 
ance <jf  Treasury  grants,  1,058.068;  and  with- 
out any  assistance,  78.389;  a  total  of  1,136,457. 
Private  enterprise  built,  assisted  by  Treas- 
ury grants.  431,669;  and  without  any  assist- 
ance, 2,537,381;  a  total  of  2.969.050;  making 
a  grand  total  of  4,106.607. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  every  cme  house 
erected  by  local  authorities,  private  enter- 
prise erected  two  and  a  half  and  received 
Treasury  assistance  on  431 .669  hotises  as  com- 
pared with  local  authorities  on  1.058.068. 
The  evidence  from  a  vast  field  of  experience 
shows  that  cost  o  building  under  local  au- 
thority schemes  has  worked  out  at  no  lees 
than  19  percent  in  excess  of  the  coat  of 
exactly  the  same  type  of  house  undertaken 
by  private  enterprise.  The  liability  upon 
the  taxpayer  and  ratepayer  as  a  result  of 
Treasury  grants  to  local  authorities  over  the 
period  for  which  the  subsidies  are  granted, 
in  some  cases  40  years  and  in  others  60  years, 
will  exceed  £2,500,000.000.  This  is  a  coloaal 
burden,  the  major  part  of  which  could  have 
been  saved  had  private  enterprise  been  left 
with  the  full  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
its  legitimate  ffinction  of  building  houses  for 
the  people. 

WAGE  LEVEL  COVXaNS   HOXJSIMG    PBOCBiaS 

The  lay-out  of  buUdlng  estates  and  the 
standard  of  houses  erected  by  both  local  aa- 
thorlties  and  private  enterprise  showed  a 
substantial  advance  over  pre-1914.  This  was 
largely  due  to  higher  standards  of  living  and 
throughout  Britain  btiilding  estates  were  de- 
veloped between  the  two  wars  which  are  not 
only  a  credit  to  the  buUders  but  also  to  the 
nation.  From  whatever  angle  bousing  Is  in- 
vestigated it  will  be  found  that  iirnan—  Is 
governed  by  the  wage  level.  Competition  in 
the  building  industry  compels  the  highest 
standard  poeslble  within  the  wage  Itr^ 
Builders  will  go  out  of  their  way  to 
their  houses  with  every  possible  modem 
venience,  but  they  cannot  go 
the  people  can  afford  to  pay  for. 
trations  of  booses  which 
tide  are  typical  examples  at  Vbm  \ 
throughout  Britain  for  the  working 
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between  the  two  wars.     Houses  w 
bedrooms,    a    good    sitting    room, 
kitchen,  bathroonu  watercloset.  and 
ball  on  ploU  OMASuring  25  feet  by 
with  roftdi  mad*  and  all  public  con 
connected,  were  sold  before  the 
low  as  £350.     An  English  family 
fere  living  in  an  individual  home 
modation  in  large  blocks  of  da  is 
remit  that  Qais  form  a  very  small  pi 
of  the  total  dwelling  accommodati 
don,  the  largest  city  in  the  world, 
special  housing  problem  and  here 
Inevitable  for  the  working  classes 
Olaagow  and   Liverpool    have   erec 
flats  than  any  other  of  the  prov 
although  the  people  in  the  north 
look  less  favorably  uix>n  flats  than 
in  London.     When  World  War  11 
1939  It  could  be  stated  that  the 
point  had  been  re.iched  in  almost 
of  house  and  the  supply  In  most 
commencing  to  exceed  the  demand 

Throughout   the   6   years   of 
private  enterprise  building  ceased 
The  total  bu;lt  by  local  authorities 
period  amounted  to  51.163.  by  priv 
prise    100.389    and    by    Governmen : 
menu  10  440.  making  a  grand  total 
but  all   these   houses  were   essent 
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prosecution  of  the  war.  were  built  ii  i 
areas    where    mimitlon    factories 
erected,  and  will  make  little  or  no 
tlon  to  the  postwar  housing 
In  those  cases  where  the  munitior 
can  be  converted  to  peacetime 
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aCCBZGATX    BOtTSING    KIQXTIItKMFI'T 

As  a  rwult  of  6  years  of  war  Brit 
with    the    greatest    house-building 
•ver.     In  the  fl:8t  place,  new 
quired  to  provide  for  the  annual 
of  population — 65.000  houses  per 
required  for  this  ptirpose.     There 
war  arrears  to  carry  forward  to  Brl 
wax  requirements:  therefore,  the 
•ge  la  65.000  per  annum  from 
1947.  by  which  time  the  bouse 
dustry  shculd  have  been  reorf^an: 
working  normally.     ThU  means 
•  shortage  of  620.000  houses  to  cove 
mentioned  over  which  arrears  hav 
lated.    To  this  mtist  b«  added  3004)00 
completely   destroyed   by   enemy 
further   requirement   is    1.415.0C0 
accommodate    .hose   people   w'lo 
war  lived  in  overcrowded  conditio 
further  requirement  Is  35O.0OO  ho 
commodate     the     agr.cultural 
This  gives  a  toUI  of  3.585.000  hj 
can  be  said  to  be  Immediately  reqi  i 
built.     To  get  a  full  perepectlve 
housing  problem  «e  must  add  to 
the  prewar  houses  which  are  now 
and  over  of  5.355.278.  making  a 
Ot  7340.278. 

This  take*  no  account  al   the 
ottces.  warehouse*,  works,  and  fact4rirs 
have  been  destroyed  by  enemy  act! 
Mtlmated    to   cost    r700.000.000. 
properties  which  arc  over  80  yes 
past  their  •conomta  Ufa.    The  nee^ 
em  faetorlea.  warrtiuniees.  and  o  nces 
great  as  the  need  for  mr>dern  hotis  >s 
ditton.  there  \n  the  building  cf  pu": 
town  bal's.  and  other  necessary 
lags,   estimated   to  cost   £1S0.( 
further,  there  arc  (  years'  arrears 
maintenance  and  repain  estlma1|rd 
C1.2S0.0C0  COO. 

COVTUC'IEMT  rOUCT  IS  DISCOTjiAGINO 

Aa  I  have  already  stated.  Brita  n 
graatest   budding   prcg.um   it   ha 
to  face  in  its  history      Energetic 
taken  and  e.7U:iently  or?nnized.  Xihs 
would  assure  without  question  filu 
ment  for  at  least  25  to  30  years 
diate  prospects,  howe-.ei.  are  mokt 
•g;lsg    on    account    of    Governm  nt 
Hot!     'g    o'    the    working    clasjp- 
a&ouid  be.  Mo.  1  priority.    The 
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has  made  a  fatal  mistake  by  appointing 
1.469  local  authoritle  (housing  authorities) 
as  the  government  instrument  for  pro- 
viding working  class  homes  to  let.  and  by  its 
policy  has  put  out  of  business,  or  is  in  the 
process  of  so  doing,  tens  of  thovisands  of 
small  and  medium  sized  builcJt  s.  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Britain.  Who  lb  the  past 
have  made  the  largest  contribuiion  to  the 
hotising  of  the  people.  If  the  building  of 
houses  were  made  the  responsibility  of  these 
builders,  houses  would  be  provided  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  and  at  a  suostaiitially  less 
cost. 

The  house  builders  are  tied  hand  and  loot 
by  a  most  connpieie  system  of  control  and 
regulation.     Before  they  can  do  any  building 
the  plar\s  of  their  houses  must  be  approved 
by  the  Local  Authority,  as  well  as  at  least 
half  a  dczen  government  departments,  such 
as   the   Ministry   of   Works,   the   M  nistiy   ol 
Town  and  Country  Planning,  the  Ministry  ol 
Health,  the  Ministry  of  Supply  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Transport.     It  is  a  tediou?  and  la- 
borious business   to   get   plans   approved,   it 
takes  months  before  this  bureaucratic  mon- 
strosity  arrives   at   its   final   dacieion.     It   is 
by  no  means  unusual  for  a  bu.lder  to  have 
to   submit    as   many   as   20.   and   sometimes 
over,  sets  of  plans  of  the  same  house  which 
somehow  circulate  through  this  bureaucratic 
machine.     The  type  of   hotise  which   is  al- 
lowed must  not  exceed  1. 000  square  feet  In 
floor  area  and  must  not  exceed  in  value  in 
the    provinces    £1.200.    Including   site,    road- 
making,  sewering  and  all  public  services.    In 
.  London  the  limit  of  value  is  tl,300.     Local 
authorities   are   building   the   same   type   of 
house  and.  while  they  are  tied  down  to  the 
same  floor  areas  per  house,  there  Is  no  re- 
striction   other    than    by    the    Minister    of 
Health  himself,  on  the  cost,  with  the  result 
that  recent  tenders  submitted  to  local  au- 
thorities have  been  as  much   as  £2.000  for 
exactly  the  same  house  which  private  enter- 
prise is  compelled  to  build  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding £1.200.     This  Is  only  one  way  adopted 
by  the  government  to  destroy  private  enter- 
prise, which  It  Is  effectively  doing  so  far  as 
the  house  builders  are  concerned. 

Getting  plans  approved  la  oaly  the  first 
bunker  to  get  over.  The  builder  then  has  to 
apply  for  a  permit  to  build.  ThU  Is  another 
laborious  and  exaaparatlng  business  which. 
In  most  CBMV.  occupies  months  of  time  If 
a  builder  ts  successful  in  getting  over  this 
bunker,  be  Is  then  faced  with  the  greatest 
difllculty  of  all.  and  that  Is  to  get  labor  and 
materials.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
local  authorities  are  the  chosen  Instrument 
of  the  Government  and.  of  whut  labor  and 
material  are  available,  prelerenoe  Is  given  to 
local  authority  building,  leaving  the  private 
enterprise  builder  to  st.U'.t'le  aloi  g  as  be^t 
he  can.  with  the  result  there  Is  a  substantial 
black  market  in  both  labor  and  material. 

BTS-TIM   BietDS  DISHONMRT 

The  Government's  policy  Is  n  completely 
dlrbonest  one  «nd  Is  forcing  the  subjects  of 
the  Stai*  to  be  equally  as  dishonest.  Be- 
fore the  war  Britons  were  generally  accepted 
as  law-abiding  people,  but  thefe  Is  no  dis- 
guising the  fact  today  that  Ih?  coun-.r> 
lartrely  conslstr  of  lawbreakers.  '  To  endeavor 
to  boost  the  number  of  houses  IbuUt  by  lo.-<al 
authorities,  the  Minister  of  Health  has  Isautd 
a  regulation  that  they  must  on|ly  issue  per- 
mits In  the  ra'.lo  of  one  to  private  enterpr's? 
for  every  four  houses  erected  by  the  local 
authority  In  spite  of  this,  of  the  14.918  oer 
manent  hou.?es  which  have  been  built  In  ihe 
13  months  ending  July  last,  ovfr  50  percent 
have  been  erected  by  private  enterprise 
This  mer.ns  that  some  local  authorities  have 
Ignored  Mr.  B?vans  regulation.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  ex  .mj^e.  and  also  shows  the  de- 
pressin?  efftct  of  socialist  Ideology :  Building 
was  going  ahead  In  a  southern  urban  district 
Licenses  to  build  510  houses  were  issued.  :j61 
were  ready  fer  occupation  or  nearly  so.  This 
progress  ou  the  part  of  private  enterprise  d.d 


not  suit  Mr    Bevan.  the  Minister  of  Health, 
so  he  istued  an  order:  No  more  private  build- 
ing until  tl-ie  number  of  houses  erected   by 
the  council  for  letting  is  four  times  the  num- 
ber built  privately.    That  was  6  months  ago.  . 
Durirm  this  time  not  a  single  house  has  been 
completed   in   the   area.     A   private   builder 
made  an  offer  to  the  local  authority  to  build 
70  houses  to  let,  the  propnssl  was  accepted 
by  th?m.  but  the  Minister  of  Health  over- 
ruled the  council  and  the  scheme  did  not 
proceed.      Following    this,    the    ccuncil    was 
a-ked    to    take   delivery   of  49    prefabricated 
houses      A  site  was  found  for  them,  but  Mr. 
Bevan   again   interveneti      He  said   that   no 
more  prefabs  would  be  sanctioned;  instead, 
54  permanent  houses  were  to  be  placed  on 
the  site.    Again  a  local  builder  came  forward 
and  offered   to  build   54  permanent   bouses 
and  sell  them  to  the  council  for  letting,  and 
again  the  Minister  refused  the  licenses.    Re- 
versing their  pievious  order,  the  Ministry  of 
Health  asked  the  council  to  erect  24  alumi- 
num  prefabricated   bungalows  on   the  same 
site.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  lew  houses 
have  been  built?     And  so  the  state  of  frtis- 
trat'on  goes  on      In  another  case,  a  builder 
offered  to  erect  more  than  2.500  houses  con- 
taining a  floor  area  and  a  value  fixed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health.     The  local  authority  re- 
fused to  give  .approval  to  the  scheme.  In  this 
case  I  would  say  because  the  local  authority 
was  afraid  to  meet  the  competition  of  private 
enterprise. 

Under  such  conditions  how  can  Britain 
with  the  greatest  building  program  ever  lying 
before  it  get  on  with  Its  Job?  In  a  few 
months  time  the  Minister  of  Health  will  be 
boasting  In  the  House  of  Commons  that  local 
authorities  have  erected  houses  by  thousands 
In  excess  of  private  enterprise,  but  he  will  not 
tell  the  British  public  that  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  limit  In  price 
Imposed  upon  local  authorities  and  that  they 
have  had  preference  in  labor  and  building 
materials,  sanitary  fittings,  and  equipment. 
What  hypocrisy! 

Ml.  BKVAN  DtSCOURACES  HOME  OWNXtSHIP 

The  Minister  of  Health.  Mr.  Bevan.  i  nd  hla 
colleagues  have  a  deep-rooted  dislike,  as  8o« 
clallsts,  to  the  building  of  houses  for  sale. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  Is  to  build 
millions  of  small  hotises  to  let  with  the  local 
authorities — as  the  agents  of  the  State — aa 
the  landlords.  Home  ownership  Is  one  of  the 
fundamental  desires  of  the  people  of  Britain 
and  should  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged. 
Before  the  war  about  35  percent  of  families 
had  either  purchased  or  were  In  the  process 
of  buying  their  own  homes  wltn  the  help  of 
building  society  finance.  One  of  the  great- 
est stabilizing  factors  In  our  national  life  Is 
to  give  the  opportunity  to  all  families  to  have 
a  real  and  tangible  stake  In  their  country. 
The  avenue  to  social  stability  Is  home  owner* 
ship,  It  encourages  better  and  more  progres- 
sive citizenship. 

Tlie  argument  put  forward  by  Mr.  Bevan 
for  building  only  to  let  Is  that  It  keeps  labor 
more  mobile.  This  Is  completely  out-of- 
date  thinking.  There  is  not  denying  that 
purchasing  a  home  is  a  somewhat  hazardcua 
affair  It  may  be  the  head  of  a  family  loeea 
his  Job.  and.  If  he  has  purchased  a  bouse 
with  the  help  of  i  substantial  mortgage  from 
a  building  society,  he  will  be  unable  to  t  Xe 
fresh  employment  unless  It  can  be  found 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  his  home, 
which  he  may  find  d  fflcult  to  sell  and.  If  he 
does  sell  It.  m-j?  lose  money.  He.  therefore, 
remains  unemployed  and  a  charge  on  the 
State.  In  other  words,  the  man  becomes 
immobile.  Modem  organization  makes  It 
possible  (or  a  man  to  take  employment  In 
any  area  «nd  at  the  same  time  purchase  a 
home.  Such  a  sclieine  is  only  possible  where 
a  la:ge  number  of  houses  spread  throughout 
the  country  are  In  limited  ownership. 

HOME   OWNEHEHtP   AS    WKLL    AS    MOBItrTT 

The  local  authorities  of  Britain  own  ever 
a  million  houses  and  these  could  be  taken 
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over  by  public  utility  housing  corporptions. 
A  man  occupying  one  of  thete  houses  would 
make  a  fixed  weekly  payment  which  would 
cover  all  charges,  such  as  rates,  tax.  repairs, 
Insurance,  and  so  forth.  We  will  assume  a 
man  first  occupies  a  house  under  this  scheme 
at  Southampton.  He  is  there  for.  say.  6 
years  or  so  when  his  employment  necessi- 
tates his  transfer,  say.  to  Leicester,  where 
he  would  occupy  a  house  belonging  to  the 
Leicester  Regional  Public  Utility  Housing 
Corporation  without  losing  any  part  of  his 
contributions  through  rental  toward  capital 
redemption  which  be  has  paid  on  the  house 
at  Southampton.  Later  the  man  may  move 
to  Wolverhampton,  afterward  to  Manches- 
ter, in  fact,  he  may  move  several  times  over 
the  period  when  he  is  purchasing  a  home. 
This  n:ay  be  any  number  of  years  up  to  60, 
and  whatever  house  the  family  occupies  at 
the  end  of  the  purchasing  period  will  be  the 
house  to  be  transferred  to  the  head  of  the 
family  free  of  debt.  In  effect,  the  Regional 
Public  Utility  Housing  Corporations  would 
act  as  trustees  during  the  period  the  occu- 
piers were  purchasing  the  houses. 
Some  advantages  of  the  scheme  are: 

1.  Ownership  without  any  of  its  obliga- 
tions except  the  regular  weekly  payment  of 
a  sum  which  would  be  comparable  to  rent 
for  similar  accommodation. 

2.  All  repairs  and  maintenance  carried  out 
by  the  housing  corporation. 

3.  No  rates,  taxes,  water  rate,  or  Insurance 
payments  to  be  responsible  for.  All  these 
charges  would  be  included  in  the  weekly  pay- 
ment and  paid  over  to  the  authority  by  the 
housing  corporation. 

4.  Freedom  to  leave  a  house  at  any  time 
without  further  responsibility  and  without 
losing  the  contributions  toward  capital  re- 
demption already  made  through  .the  weekly 
payment  for  the  house  or  houses  which  have 
been  occupied. 

In  this  way  mobility  of  labor  would  be  as- 
sured while  at  the  same  time.  If  a  man  wished, 
be  could  be  purchasing  his  home. 

BarroHB  abb  bakolt  Loaiwa  fbccdom 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  profit  by  Britain's  unfortunate 
experience  of  totalitarianism  as  practiced  by 
our  Socialist  government.  We  are  rapidly  los- 
ing our  freedom.  Individual  Initiative  Is 
being  destroyed.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  beat  manhood  and  womanhood,  revolt* 
Ing  against  conditions  which  are  so  un- 
Inglleh.  are  planning  to  emigrate  to  different 
parts  of  our  Empire  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  freedom  Is  respected  as  man's 
most  treasured  poE'.esslon.  A  young  man  re- 
turning home  to  Britain  after  up  to  6  yesrs 
of  war  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  Eyrope. 
full  of  ambition  and  enterprise,  finds  every- 
thing in  Britain  In  a  complete  state  of  frus- 
tration. There  are  only  a  few  minor  things 
which  he  can  do  without  first  obtaining  the 
permiKslon  of  the  bureaucracy.  So  he  finds 
himself  In  the  grip  of  a  totallUrlan  system 
which  Is  equal  to.  If  not  worse  than,  the 
system  he  has  spent  6  years  of  tbe  best  of  his 
life  destroying  in  Europe, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  struggles  against 
monopoly  Is  the  struggle  being  waged  In 
Congress  over  the  great  Central  Valley 
in  California. 
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The  people  have  made  an  investment 
in  the  Central  Valley  in  dams  and  canals. 
The  question  now  is  whether  the  people 
or  private  monopoly  will  be  allowed  to 
harvest  the  fruits  of  that  investment. 

For  45  years  we  have  had  a  reclama- 
tion law  which  has  protected  the  people 
and  helped  build  up  the  West. 

For  45  years  the  law  has  placed  a  maxi- 
mum limitation  upon  the  amount  of  wa- 
ter, developed  at  public  cost  for  private 
benefit,  which  may  be  granted  to  any  one 
private  landowner.  That  limitation  is 
the  amount  of  water  sufficient  to  irrigate 
160  acres.  Liberal  administrative  regu- 
lation now  interprets  the  law  to  permit 
320  acres  for  man  and  wife. 

The  fate  of  this  law,  threatened  by  the 
blows  of  those  who  are  attempting  its  re- 
peal, now  hangs  suspended  in  the  con- 
gressional balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  first 
part  of  an  address  on  the  Central  Valley 
by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Taylor,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Los  Angeles  League  of  Women 
Voters,  on  January  28,  1947. 

The  second  portion  of  the  address  will 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  March  26, 1947. 

THI    CENTRAL    VALLEY 

(Address  by  Dr.  Paul  8.  Taylor.  Burdette  Hall. 
Philharmonic  Auditorium,  under  auspices 
Los  Angeles  League  of  Women  Voters) 
When  we  talk  about  American  land  pol- 
icy,  about   the    present   attempt    to   repeal 
acreage  limitation  In  the  Central  Valley  of 
California,  we  are  talking  about  the  altars 
of  American  liberty  and  the  hearthstones  of 
American  democracy.     We  stand  on  ground 
that  has  felt  the  tread  of  the  founding  fa- 
thers and  echoed  to  the  voices  of  the  states- 
men of  the  past. 

Monopoly  of  the  soil  never  has  received  the 
favor  of  American  people.    For  three  hun- 
dred years  the  land,  first  and  foremoat,  baa 
furnished  Americans  with  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity.   In  1776  Thomas  Jefferson  brought 
before  tbe  Legislature  of  the  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia  bis   famous    bill   to  abolish   entailed 
estates     "In  the  earlier  times  of  the  colony," 
he  said,  "when  lands  were  to  be  had  for  little 
or  nothing,  some  provident  individuals  pro- 
cured   large    grants:     •     •     •    desirous    of 
founding     creat     ramlllea    for    themselves. 
•     •     •    The  transmission  of  this  property 
from  generation  to  generation.  In  the  same 
name     raised    up   a    distinct   set    of    fami- 
lies    •     •     •     privileged  by  law  In  the  per- 
petuation of  their  wealth,  (and)  thus  formed 
Into  a  patrician  order.     •     •     •     To  annul 
this  privilege,  and  Instead  of  an  aristocracy 
of    wealth,    more    harm    and    danger    than 
benefit  to  society,  to  make  an  opening  for 
the  aristocracy  of  virtue  and  talent,  which 
nature  has  wisely  provided  for  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  interests  of  society,  and  scattered 
with  equal  hand  through  all  Its  condltloxu, 
was    deemed    essential    to    a    well-ordered 
republic'     Tbe    colonial    legislature    delib- 
erated, then  under  the  leadership  of  Jeffer- 
son struck  down  the  legal  device  of  entail  by 
which  large  landed  estates  then  were  per- 
petuated.   Primogeniture  went  out  the  same 
way.  and   Americans  of  a   former  day   felt 
secure  that  monopoly  of  the  land  and  of  the 
power  ever  the  lives  of  other  men  which  !t 
confers  never  would  survive  in  America. 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  Massachu- 
setts statesman  Daniel  Webster  pinned  his 
faith  to  the  same  banner  which  the  Virginian, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  had  raised  long  belore. 
"Our  New  England  ancestors."  Webster  said, 
"brought  thither  no  great  capitals  from  Eu- 
rope; and  if  they  had,  there  wm  nothing  pro- 
ductive in  which  they  could  have  been  in- 
Tested.    They  left  behind  them  the  whole 


feudal  policy  of  the  other  continent.  •  •  • 
They  came  to  a  new  country.  There  were 
as  yet  no  lands  yielding  ren^  and  no  tenants 
rendering  service.  The  whole  soil  was  unre- 
claimed from  barbarism.  They  were  them- 
selves either  from  their  original  condition  or 
from  the  necessity  of  their  common  interest, 
nearly  on  a  level  In  respect  to  property. 
Their  situation  demanded  a  parceling  out  and 
division  of  the  land,  and  It  may  fairly  be  said 
that  this  necessary  act  fixed  the  future  frame 
and  form  of  their  Government.  The  charac- 
ter of  their  political  institutions  was  deter- 
mined by  the  fundamental  laws  respecting 
property.  •  •  •  The  consequence  of  all 
these  causes  has  been  a  great  subdivision  of 
the  soil  and  a  great  equality  of  condition;  the 
true  basis,  most  certainly,  of  poptilar  gov- 
ernment." 

If.  this  evening,  we  speak  at  times  In  the 
language  of  dollars  and  of  acres,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  deeper  concern  la  tor  the 
liberty  of  Americans,  for  their  equality  ot 
opportunity,  and  for  the  stability  of  this 
Commonwealth  and  this  Nation.  That,  and 
nothing  less.  In  the  stake  of  America  In  hav- 
ing this  Issue  settled  right. 

In  the  Central  Valley  are  many  landowners. 
Most  of  the-n  are  not  large  landowners.  A 
few  of  then/ own  most  of  the  Irritable  land. 

In  the  first  generation  after  1850  when 
California  achieved  statehood,  while  land  was 
to  be  had  for  little  or  nothing,  some  provident 
Individuals  procured  large  tracts.  Land  with 
little  population  and  with  less  water  for  irri- 
gation was  not  hard  to  obtain  for  cash,  for 
warrants,  or  for  land  scrip.  "With  great 
areas  of  land  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento Valleys  open  to  cash  purchase  the  op- 
portunity for  speculative  profits  was  un- 
paralleled elsewhere:  nor  was  the  oppor- 
tunity neglected."  writes  Paul  Wallace  Gates, 
of  Cornell  University.  In  the  American  His- 
torical Review.  "Prom  1863  to  1880  land 
sales  and  warrant  and  scrip  entries  in  Cali- 
fornia were  on  an  enormous  scale,  surpass- 
ing all  other  States  for  the  period  and  In 
some  years  comprising  over  half  of  the  sales 
for  the  entire  country."  After  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  land  acquisition  In 
tbe  Valley,  an  account  which  Is  very  much 
more  racy  than  usual  to  the  pages  of  an 
academic  historical  Journal,  Gates  draws  this 
sober  conclusion:  "Buying  In  advance  of  set- 
tlement, these  men  were  vtrtusUy  thwarting 
the  homestead  law  In  California,  where,  be- 
cause of  the  enormotis  monopollaatlon 
*  *  *  homestenders  tatar  were  able  to 
find  little  good  land." 

The  inauner  In  which  men  of  an  earlier 
generation  acquired  land  Is,  of  course,  no 
reflection  at  all  upon  the  present  owners, 
and  Is  not  so  Intended.  Irrespective  of  how 
they  were  obtained.  It  Is  the  perpetuation  of 
gre.'.t  holdings  In  the  Central  Valley  of  Call- 
fcrnla  that  must  be  the  concern  of  the 
people  of  California  and  of  the  National 
Congreas. 

In  order  to  bring  the  land  issue  In  tha 
Central  Vrlley  Into  clear  focus,  we  will  use 
plain  language,  for  4S  years  the  law  has 
placed  a  maximum  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  water,  developed  at  public  coat 
for  private  benefit,  which  may  be  granted 
to  any  one  private  landowner.  That  limi- 
tation la  the  amount  of  water  sufficient  to 
Irrlg'^te  160  acres.  (Liberal  Hdmlnlstratlve 
regulation  now  Interprets  the  law  to  permit 
320  acres  for  man  and  wife.)  The  fate  of 
this  law.  threatened  by  the  blows  of  those 
who  are  attempting  lu  repeal,  now  hangs 
suspended  m  the  congressional  balance 

Acreage  limitation  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress as  a  device  to  prevent  monopoly  of  the 
scarce  waters  of  the  West,  and  to  prevent 
monopoly  of  the  benefits  and  the  generous 
assistance  which  the  Nation  extends  when 
It  builds  dams  and  canals  to  develop  those 
waters.  The  national  reclamation  law  is  the 
legal  vehicle  by  which,  since  1902,  Congress 
has  been  using  the  resources  of  tha  Federal 
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treasuiT  to  water  and  to  build  up  th^  arid 
West. 

Taxpayers  (rotn   California   to  New 
land  have  been  willing  to  make  this 
Ttaton  for  western  reclamation  as  a 
coBtrlbntlaB  toward  the  building  of 
Tbey  expect  that  tbe  capital  sxun  w 
repaid    in    easy    installments.    They 
tbat   tbe    benefits,  of    reclamation 
spread   widely,  not   monopolized   by 
The  drive  for  repeal  is  a  drive  on 
baoMl  to  retain  all  benefits  of  Federal 
matlon.  but  on   the  other  hand   to 
all  Its  protections  against  monopoly. 

Acrmge  limitation  is  a  device  to 
not    only    monopoly    but    also    Its 
twin-evil — speculation.     This  time 
Is  gmrt>ed  In  tbe  form  of  speculation  oe 
lie  appropriations  for  reservoirs  and 
Reclamation    law    protects    the    equit 
hoUlers   of    excess    lands    who,   seeltln^ 
bsBcfits  of  reclamation,  comply  with 
by  '•graelng  to  sell  their  excess;   buy 
excess  lands  are  enabled   under 
o7  tbe  law  to  get  land  at  fair  prices. 
you  are  asked  to  listen  to  protests 
In  tones  of  indignation,  against 
Justices  of  the  reclamation  law,  Jut>t 
L«r  these  things: 

1.  Aereac*    limitation    has    recelvei  I 
tdasatngs  ot  Congress — Republican  and 
ocratlc  alike — a  dosen   times   betweer 
and  1943 

2.  Acreage    limitation    has    recelvec 
withstood  the  scrutiny  of  the  courts 

3.  Previous  attempts  at  repeal 
subjected  to  full  public  airing  and 
have  failed. 

,    The  first  California  atfempt  was 
iSOS.    The  citizens  of  the  National  Irri 
Congress — founders  of  reclamation  wbc 
ably  knew  the  conditions  of  land 
in  Central  Valley  as  well  as  any 
this  audltorliun  today,  voted  it  down 
knew  why  they  bad  written  acreage 
tion  into  the  law.  and  they  wanted 
It  there.    Ninety  delegates  at  that  conv 
which  repudiated  repeal  were  registers  I 
California. 

4.  Twice,  on  small  projects  In  Colore^ o 
Nevada,  under  cover  of  a  minimum  o 
liclty  and  without  floor  debate,  large 
owners  managed  to  obtain  exemptioi 
acreage  limitation.    The  large  landhcl 
Central  Valley  seem  to  think  that  th 
cepticns   gained   by   large   landholder; 
where,  ought  to  persuade  Congress  to 
same   here.     Congress,   after   holding 
hearings  on  Central  Valley  in  1844 

Having  failed  in  1905  and  1944.  thi 
landholders  of  Central  Valley  are  now 
repeal  for  the  third  time.    They  do  no 
to  repeal  all  of  the  reclamation  law 
seek  to  repeal  Just  that  portion  of  It 
limits  the  amount  of  the  benefits 
law   which    any   one  owner   may 
himself. 

Why   do   some   landowners    In    the 
waat  so  badly  to  repeal  acreage 

A  great  public  investment  Is   now 
made  in  the  Central  Valley  of  Callfom 
pvrpose,  to  be  achieved  in  a  generatlcfn 
at  cost  of  around  11.800,000,000.  is  to 
the  waters  of  the  valley  to  the  full 
man.    All  the  lands  of  the  valley  are  pr 
owned:  they  passed  long  ago  from  the 
domain.    Since  huge  appropriations 
public  purse  ere  about  to  be  showered 
upon  th?Tn,  it  is  necessary  to  know  wh 
them  and  in  what  pattern  of  ownersh 

Principal  among  the  beneficiaries 
valley  floor  lands  of  Madera,  Tulan 
Kern  Counties.  In  these  three 
few  as  about  4  percent  of  all  the 
irrigable  land  together  own  53  perceni 
the  irrigable  land.  The  rest  of  the 
owners — about  96  percent  of  them— a^e 
touched  by  acreage  limitation  and 
quently  have  no  direct  interest  In  kepeal. 
Indeed,  nine-tenths  of  all  the  land  rwners 
(IB  percent  to  be  exact)  own  lao  a^  res  ot 
leas,  and  three-fourths  of  them  own  le4s  than 
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80  acres  each.  So  far  as  that,  are  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  who  make  their  living 
in  the  valley,  below  the  legal  limitations.  • 
Their  interest  Is  against  repeal,  ol  ccmrse.  not 
for  it:  repeal  would  reduce  their  chances  of 
adding  to  their  holdings,  if  necessary. 

The  reclamation  law  is  generous,  and  I 
find  no  one  In  Central  Valley  who  wants  to 
repeal  its  generosity.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  from  Minnesota  to  Florida  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  they  are  willing  to 
put  their  hands  down  their  pockets,  to  ask 
no  Interest  on  their  investment,  and  to  al- 
low western  water-users  more  than  a  gen- 
eration in  which  to  repay  capital.  Recla- 
mation law  extends  the  benefit  of  a  strong 
Federal  credit,  allows  use  of  public  power 
to  raise  project  water  to  thirsty  lands  at 
rock-bottom  rates,  and  foregoes  any  direct 
return  upon  the  public  investment  for  ir- 
rigation. What  the  people  of  the  ESast  and 
South  do  want  and  expect  in  return  i£  tbat 
we  shall  use  these  Federal  reecurces  to  build 
the  West  in  the  traditional  American  way, 
distributing  the  benefits  widely  among  citi- 
zens. But  that  much  they  expect.  We  have 
the  direct  testimony  of  the  author  of  the 
act.  that  without  acreage  limitation  Con- 
gress never  would  have  assented  to  the  Na- 
tional reclamation  law  in  the  beginning. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  which  Cali- 
fornians  should  take  heed,  that  many  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  from  East  an/d  South 
today  will  not  favor  further  appropriations 
for  California  except  they  are  made  under 
tbe  jn'otection  of  acreage  limitation. 


The  British  Nationalization  of 
Transport  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NFW  JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1947 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobo,  I  include  the  following  memo- 
randum on  the  British  nationalization  of 
transport  bill,  giving  an  outline  of  the 
bill  itself  and  summarizing  the  debate  for 
and  against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
December  16,  17.  18.  1946,  by  Dr.  C.  S. 
Duncan,  economist.  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads:  Washington.  D.  C  : 

Bill  12.  Thi:  BamsH  Nation AtizAtiON  or 
Tr-^nspcwt  Bn.L 

On  November  12.  1948.  the  King  opened 
British  Parliament  with  a  most  gracious 
speech.  After  expressing  his  solicitude  for 
"my  f>cople"  at  home  and  abroad  and  after 
dealing  with  certain  pressing  foreign  prob- 
lems, he  came  to  the  domestic  situation  and 
proposed  a  legislative  program.  In  this  con- 
nection, he  declared  "a  measure  will  be  laid 
before  you  to  bring  inland  transport  services 
\inder  national  ownership  and  control." 

When  the  Commons  had  returned  to  Its 
own  chamber,  Mr.  Usborne,  of  Birmingham, 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  King  for 
"the  graciotia  speech."  It  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Hoy  of  Leith.  There  then  rose  a  brief 
skirmish  between  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and 
Prime  Minister  Attlee  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  legislation  to  nationalize  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  ChurchiU  spoke  In  criticism  of  what 
the  government  had  done,  had  failed  to  do 
and  was  planning  for  the  future.  Upon  the 
subject  of  nationalization  of  transport  he  said 
he  would  not  claim  that  there  was  anything 
Immoral  in  government  ownership  at  rail- 
wajrs  if  propw  compensation  be  paid,  that  he, 


himself,  hsd  once  (in  1018)  advocated  tbat 
step,  arguing  by  analogy  of  the  Post  OlBce. 
but  since  that  date  the  government  had 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  railways  with  such 
bad  results  tbat  his  early  enthusiasm  was 
"damped."  Further,  the  rise  of  road  trans- 
port had  so  complicated  the  problem  that 
it  was  most  unwise  for  government  at  this 
time  "to  throw  all  this  new  sphere  into  con- 
fusion and  disturbance  and  make  a  large  ad- 
dition to  the  national  debt  In  order  to  thrust 
the  clumsy  tulter-fingers  of  the  State  into 
all  this  intricate  apparatus." 

Prime  Minister  Attlee  rose  to  make  reply. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  expect  any  disagree- 
ment in  principle  on  the  nationalization  pro- 
gram becau'-e  it  was  only  carrying  forwi^rd 
the  trend  that  had  long  been  evident.  He 
said,  further,  that  in  bis  opinion  "it  was  not 
possible  tb  deal  with  railways  alone,  for  the 
various  forms  must  be  complementary  and 
not  competitive." 

Bill  12.  the  transport  bill,  was  introduced 
Into  the  House  of  Commons  on  Noverat)er  27. 
1946.  by  Mr.  Alfred  Barnes,  Minister  of  Trans- 
port, supported  by  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison. 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Jchn  Dalton. 
Chancelor  of  the  E.xchequer,  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps.  president  of  tbe  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  G.  R.  Strauss,  Parlia- 
menta:7  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port. It  was  moved  that  the  bill  t>e  printed 
and  be  brought  up  for  a  second  reading  on 
the  succeeding  Monday.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  as  stated  was  "to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  British  Transport  Commission 
concerned  with  transport  and  certain  other 
related  matters,  to  specify  their  powers  and 
duties,  and  to  provide  for  the  transfer  to 
them  of  undertakinps.  parts  cf  undertakings. 
property  rights,  obligations  and  liabilities, 
etc  " 

The  bill  was  not  brought  up  for  a  second 
reading  until  December  16.  At  that  time 
the  Minister  of  Transport  moved  "that  the 
bill  be  now  read  a  second  time."  He  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  in  explanation  of  the  bill 
and  also  In  its  defense.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished. Major  Sir  David  Maxwell  Pyfe  moved  to 
strike  out  the  word  "now"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  question  add  the  words  "upon  this  d.ay 
6  months."  After  all  of  these  preliminaries, 
th?  debate  was  opened  upon  what  was 
acknowledged  by  both  sides  as  the  most 
momentotu  piece  of  legislation  that  had 
been  considered  by  the  British  Parliament 
since  the  Magna  Carta. 

The  order  of  the  debate  had  apparently 
been  very  carefully  planned  and  the  over-all 
timo  definitely  set.  The  debate  lasted  for 
3  days.  There  were  22  speakers  on  each  side, 
and  in  addition,  there  were  the  summary 
remarks  of  Mr.  Morrison,  Leader  of  the  Com- 
mons, in  favor  of  its  approval.  When  the 
debate  was  finally  ended  a  vote  was  taken 
upon  the  question,  with  the  result  tjiat  the 
House  divided  362  ayes  to  205  noes.  The 
approval  of  the  second  reading  was  equivalent 
to  the  approval  of  the  bill. 

THE   BILL 

The  bill  upon  which  the  debate  was  held 
has  for  its  purpose  the  setting  up  In  Great 
Britain  of  a  publicly  owned  system  of  inland 
transport,  other  than  by  air.  and  of  port 
facilities  as  well. 

The  most  important  agency  to  be  created 
by  the  act  is  the  British  Transport  Commis- 
sion, which  is  to  consist  of  a  chairman  and 
four  other  members  appointed  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Transport,  and  is  authorized  to  take 
over  the  properties  of  all  transport  agencies 
and  to  carry  goods  and  passengers  by  rail,  by 
highway,  and  by  inland  waterways,  and  to 
own  and  supervise  all  public  port  facilities 
within  Great  Britain. 

The  Transport  Commission  Is  primarily  to 
be  a  policy  body  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport.  The  actual  operating 
of  the  facilities  is  to  be  done  by  the  execu- 
tives under  the  authority  of  the  commission. 
These  executives  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
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M»" <<***'  of  Transport,  and  there  is  to  be  one 
for  railways,  one  for  highways,  one  for  docks 
and  Inland  waterways,  and  one  for  London 
passenger  transport  service.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  hotels  owned  by  the  railroad 
companies. 

For  such  areas  as  the  Minister  may  direct 
a  transport  consultative  committee  may  be 
organized,  and  there  may  be  organized  also 
transport  users  consultative  committees. 
These  bodies  may  be  called  In  to  give  con- 
sideration to  matters  affecting  services  and 
facilities  provided  by  the  commission. 

The  property  of  railways,  motor  haulers, 
ports,  and  London  Transport  Board  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  comraLsslon,  with  all  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  these  undertakings, 
on  January  1.  1948. 

Under  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port, the  Transport  Commission  will  under- 
take to  devise  an  entirely  new  rate  and  fare 
structures  for  all  the  agencies  of  transport 
In  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  direction  or 
statement  of  principles  in  the  law  upon 
which  this  revision  of  the  rate  structure  Is 
to  be  made. 

All  cars  owned  by  private  Indtistries  on 
the  railroads  shall  pass  into  possession  of 
the  Commission. 

All  trucks  o'vned  and  operated  under  A 
and  B  carrier  licensas  are  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Commission  and  operated  by  it,  with 
the  exception  of  operations  confined  to  a 
distance  up  to  40  miles  and  for  operations 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles  from  "its  operat- 
ing center."  C  licenses  for  private  carriers 
are  limited  to  operations  up  to  40  miles  from 
their  operating  centers.  There  are  definite 
exemptions  for  the  carriage  of  liquids  in 
bulk,  meat,  livestock,  heavy  indivisible  loads, 
and  ordinary  furniture. 

Road  haul  of  passengers  is  left  to  be  dealt 
with  later  by  the  Commission,  though  it  has 
ample  powers  to  take  them  over. 

Compensation  for  the  property  transferred 
to  the  Commission  is  to  be  made  in  the  form 
of  British  transport  stock.  Issued  by  the 
Commission  "of  a  value  equal  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  date  of  issue  to  the 
amount  of  compensation."  In  the  case  of  the 
purchase  of  a  truck  or  bus  or  a  privately 
owned  railroad  car,  where  the  compensation 
does  not  exceed  2,000  pounds,  payment  in 
cash  may  be  made. 
The  basis  of  compensation  is  as  follows: 
"(a)  For  railway  and  canal  undertakings — 
on  the  average  market  values  of  securities  at 
certain  dates." 

(These  dates  are  the  average  of  6  months 
prior  to  the  previous  election  (February- 
July  1945)  or  the  average  of  6  days  prior 
to  the  King's  speech  (November  1-8.  1946), 
whichever  is  higher.) 

"(b)  For  road  haulage  undertakings — on 
the  net  value  of  the  assets,  plus,  in  certain 
cases,  sums  in  respect  of  compensation  for 
cessation  of  business  and  severance." 

(This  means  the  depreciated  value  of  the 
rolling  stock,  plus  from  two  to  five  times  an- 
nual net  earnings.) 

"(c)  For  local  authorities  undertakings — 
payments  to  cover  the  Interest  and  sinking 
fund  charges  on  the  date  of  the  undertak- 
ing. 

"(d)  For  privately  owned  railway  wagons — 
values  calculated  by  reference  to  age  and 
condition  and  original  cost." 

In  order  to  deal  with  questions  of  rates 
and  services  there  is  to  be  a  Transport  Tri- 
bunal which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  exist- 
ing railway  rates  tribunal  and  other  rate 
bodies.  The  government  is  required  to  sub- 
mit proposed  rates  to  the  Transport  Tri- 
bunal for  confirmation.  Of  its  own  accord 
the  tribunal  may  later,  at  the  request  of 
Interested  parties,  alter  these  charges  and 
the  Minister  of  Transport  may  at  any  time 
require  the  tribunal  to  review  the  operation 

of  any  such  rate  schemes.  

Provision  is  made  in  the  bill  as  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  of  the  staff, 
pensions  and  compensation  to  displaced  staff. 


The  Brltlah  Transport  Stock  vmich  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  issue  as  com- 
pensation to  the  stockholders  and  owners 
of  railroads,  highway  operations,  and  others 
is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  stock  is  to  draw  2 '4 -percent  in- 
terest. It  is  calculated  that  the  result  of  this 
transaction  will  mean  a  reduction  of  the 
war  rental  charge  paid  by  the  government 
to  the  railroads  of  £40,000,000  per  year  to 
£22,750,000.  or  a  saving  of  £17.250,000. 

THE    DEBATX 

The  great  debate  on  the  British  transport 
bill  to  nationalize  all  facilities  for  inland 
transportation  except  air  opened  on  the  aft- 
ernoon of  December  16,  1946.  Having  moved 
that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
Sir  Alfred  Barnes,  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
proceeded  to  give  an  outline  of  the  bill  it- 
self and  to  present  the  general  arguments 
in  favor  of  it.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks. 
Maj,  Sir  David  Maxwell  Fyfe  moved  that  the 
word  "now"  be  omitted  and  that  there  t>e 
added  at  the  end  of  the  question  "upon  this 
day  6  months,"  Thus  was  opened  a  most 
earnest  and  extended  debate  of  this  Impor- 
tant bill.  While  there  were  23  speakers  who 
argued  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
the  chief  debaters  were  Sir  Alfred  Barnes, 
Minister  of  Transport,  Sir  John  Dalton, 
Chanceiior  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  G.  R. 
Strauss,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Transport.  The  other  speakers,  all 
members  of  Parliament,  either  repeated  the 
arguments  of  these  three  master  debaters 
or  gave  detailed  reports  from  their  districts. 

Argvmenta  in  favor 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill  are  given  in  outline  form. 

1.  There  Is  a  mandate  from  the  people  to 
pass  a  bill  nationalizing  transport  facilities. 
It  was  said  that  it  had  always  been  a  plank 
in  the  Labor  Party  platform  to  nationalize 
transport  facilities.  It  was  so  in  the  recent 
campaign  when  the  Labor  Party  won  its  ma- 
jority and,  therefore,  a  vote  for  that  party 
was  perforce  a  vote  for  nationalization.  In 
some  districts,  it  was  pointed  out,  this  was 
a  direct  issue,  one  member  stating  that  60 
percent  of  his  constituents  were  transport 
workers  and  that  they  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported nationalization.  Furthermore,  it 
was  claimed  that  the  bill  had  the  support  of 
the  Labor  Party,  the  Trades  Union  Congress, 
and  the  Cooperative  Congress.  Together 
these  represented  a  majority  of  the  pe<H>le  of 
these  islands  and,  consequently,  it  was 
argued  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country  desired  nationalization. 

2.  There  was  a  great  and  immediate  need 
for  the  GovernnAnt  to  take  over  transporta- 
tion facilities.    During  the  war  these  facili- 
ties were  worked  hard  and  suffered  from  wear 
and  tear  since  replacement  and  maintenance 
were  impossible.     The  roadway,  the  rolling 
stock,  and  the  ports  had  all  come  out  of  the 
war  in  damaged  condition  from  too  much  use 
or  from  bombing.    Very  large  sums  of  capital 
were  needed  to  restore  them  to  a  desired  de- 
gree of  efficient  operation  which  private  un- 
dertakings were  unable  to  raise.    Now,  there- 
fore, is  the  time  to  end  the  uncertainty  that 
has  existed  for  so  long  and  to  enable  the 
people  of  the  country  to  realize  the  results  of 
unification.    This  would  conserve  capital  re- 
sources, materials,  and  manpower.    In  order 
that  the  people  might  have  the  best  possible 
service  there  must  be  over -all  planning  and 
control.    This  could  be  done  only  by  govern- 
ment.   As  for  the  need  of  rehabilitation  the 
London  and  Northeastern  Railway  was  used 
as  the  example.    Its  locomotives  averaged  32 
years  of  age,  and  Its  rolling  stock  was  of  a 
like  character.    Its  roadway  needed  rehabili- 
tation,   as    did    the    stations    and    freight 
houses.     Separate  undertakingd  for  each  of 
the  railroads  and  each  of  the  highway  oper- 
ations and  waterway  operations  would  result 
In  a  scramble  for  materials  and  manpower. 
This  would  be  bad  for  the  cotintry,  and  the 


Government  should  step  in  and  ctmtrol  th« 
situation. 

3.  Transportation  Is  an  overhead  cost  for 
all  the  people.  Therefore,  It  is  of  Interest  to 
all  the  people.  Parliament  is  the  body  that 
can  and  must  look  at  it  from  this  nation- 
wide angle.  The  government  must  direct  its 
organization.  Out  of  18.000,000  men  em- 
ployed in  Industry,  one  and  one-quarter  mil- 
lion were  engaged  In  transport.  Under  this 
bin  750,000  would  be  immediately  affected. 
This  great  body  of  men  wotild  be  directed  by 
government  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
coimtry. 

4.  Nationalization  of  transport  facilities  is 
In  line  with  world  trends.  Not  only  are  more 
and  more  of  the  transportation  facilities  of 
the  world  coming  under  government  owner- 
ship and  control  but  this  Is  likewise  true,ln 
the  British  Empire.  Fifty-five  percent  of 
Canada's  railroads  are  In  government  hands. 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  95  percent  is 
government-owned,  in  South  Africa  81  per- 
cent, and  throughout  the  world  45  percent. 
This  bin,  therefcwe,  follows  the  trend 
throuehout  the  world. 

6.  The  only  tesue  before  Parliament  la. 
therefore,  a  workable  program.  That  is  set 
forth  in  the  present  bill.  The  line  of  direc- 
tion Is  clerj.  from  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
who  is  responsible  to  the  Parliament,  through 
the  transport  commission  and  the  CTcecutlves, 
down  to  the  people.  It  is  a  practical  and 
workable  scheme  and  Its  results  will  be  of  Im- 
mense value  to  the  British  people. 

6.  Private  Industry  In  transportation  has 
failed.  It  has  not  kept  Its  facilities  up  to 
standard,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  roUln« 
stock,  the  stations,  and  the  roadways.  With- 
in Great  Britain  travel  has  become  now  an 
unpleasantness  to  be  endured,  not  a  pleasure 
to  be  sotight.  There  are  areas  that  lack  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  and  It  is  only 
by  spreading  this  overhead  cost  over  a  uni- 
fied industry  that  such  conditions  can  be 
met.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Transport 
CommiESion  a  revolution  In  efficiency  will  be 
brought  about. 

7.  The  proposed  method  of  compensation 
is  fair  and  Just.  It  is  not  only  fair  and  Just 
but  also  simple  and  easy.  "A  nationalized 
public  service  Is  quite  entitled  to  have  th» 
advantage  of  public  credit."  That  account* 
for  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  returns  to  Individual  owners 
of  securities.  There  will  be  no  loss  of  cap- 
ital to  these  owners  and  the  low  interest  rate 
Is  due  to  the  strength  and  capacity  of  the 
Nation.  A  value  of  railroad  property  set,  for 
example,  at  £900,000,000  would  represent  25 
years  of  net  revenues  at  £38,000,000  to  £40.- 
000,000  per  year.  That  is  ample  payment 
to  the  owners  of  the  securities.  They  are 
offered  shares  of  national  transportation 
stock  equal  in  capital  value  to  their  present 
holdings,  with  a  return  of  2Vi  percent  guar- 
anteed by  the  government.  The  use  of  the 
stock-exchange  values  instead  of  arbitration, 
or  public  hearings  or  court  procedtire,  is  a 
fair,  a  simple,  a  direct  and  easy  way  to  meet 
the  situation.  This  is  provided  for  In  th* 
bill. 

8.  The  new  rates  tribunal  under  Govern- 
ment direction  will  have  the  authority  and 
will  be  directed  to  simplify  the  existing  rate 
structure  which  is  nothing  more  or  leas  than 
a  Jungle  of  rate  charges.  There  are  today 
from  40,000.000  to  50,d6o,000  different  rates^ 
This  structxire  Is  to  be  simplified  on  a  com- 
mon-sense basis.  Opportunity  for  public 
hearings  before  the  tribunal  wiU  be  afforded. 

9.  This  is  to  be  a  Government  jnaoapctf  of 
transportation  facilities.  Such  a  tmaaofKif 
is  the  only  means  to  realize  coordtnatlan. 
unification,  and  Integration  vrtilA  th* 
transport  situation  requires.  Ko  on*  at^aej 
WiU  be  permitted  to  daBtray  A*  capttti  O 
the  people,  the  flnaneas.  maaami  lunnwa. 
competition.  A*  an  ovactkead  ckljl  *''*.^ 
the  people  the  ftnaarwfc  anwi  «— — ► 
annual  expensea.  and  snnnal  i«Mi|piB  uxm  all 
to  be  pooled.    The  financial   afltMOsa  an 
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futejeit  to  parliamentanr  and  pnblie 
nation.     The  results  will  be  a  traiispon 
tem  that  Is  more  efllclent.  will  rnidCT 
■errlce.  and  have  better  equipment  th 
been  known  heretofore.     The  workers 
more  satisfied  and  more  hopeful 
them  will  be  made  to  expend  effort  for 
jfo  all  the  people  and  not  for  profit  for 
enterprtae. 

The  proponents  at  the  bill  were  not 
nous  aa  to  all  provtalons  in  It.    On  the 
tlcn  of  eompan—tlon  to  be  paid 
railways  and  bl^way  transportation, 
proponents   thought   the   terms   were 
genemns  and  some  reported  from  their 
stltuency   that  nothing  ahould  be 
the  property  taken  over.     There  were 
also  who  felt  that  the  bill  did  not 
enough  but  should  be  extended  so  as 
elude  the  carrying  at  paaaengers  as  ^ 
of  freight.     As  to  the  ureneral  body 
bill,  however,  they  all  seemed  to  be  in 
ment. 

Arguments  against 
The  debate  against  the  bill  was 
Particular  phase*  of  the  subject  had 
ly  been  assigned  to  the  principal 
•o  that   the   volumlnovis   and   comple  i 
be  covered  without  too  great 
TbfS   leaders   among    the 
opposition  to  the  bUl  were  Ma].  Sir 
Maxwell    Pyfe.    Anthony    Eden.    Sir 
Salter.  Mr.  M.  8.  Morrison,  and  31r  Joh)i 
ders<xi.     The   particular  angle  of  the 
Party  waa  presented  by  Mr.  Tborneycrifft 

The  arguments  against  the  passage 
btU  are  presented  below: 

1.  The  burden  of  proof  that  the  nat 
teatlon  of-  transport   is  neceaaary. 
and  will  ImproTe  service  and  decrease 
rests  upon  proponents.     This  fact  bai 
admitted  and  so  stated  by  Mr.  Herbert 
rlson  in  a  speech  In  Canada  and 
The  proponents,  however,  have  made 
erence  to  the  experience  of  Governmen 
trol   durln?   the   war.   when   costs   ro» 
service   declined    to   the   annoyance 
travelers  and  ahippcxa.    They  have  dt^d 
Instances  where  Oovemment  ownerahi  > 
operation  elsewhere  have  reduced  cost  i 
Improved  service.    They  have  not  anc 
have  not  even   undertaken   to  pirove 
ease.     It   has   largely    been   presented 
doctrinaire    basis,    the    political 
socialism.      What   they    have    offered 
monopoly  which  will  be  ciimbroua  ait( 
heavy,  whose  structural  defects  are  as 
fest  as  Its  powers  are  tmllmited." 

3.  A  public  Inquiry  Into  the  merits 
merits  of  the  bill   has  been   refused 
proposals   In   the   bill,   therefore,   havi! 
been   put   to   this   crucial    test    and 
quently  remain  Tialf-balced  proposals, 
understanding  by  the  people  and  theii 
sldered  reaction,  with  a  full 
what  Is  being  proposed,  have  not  yet 
had.     No  claim  of  a  mandate  from  th( 
pie  for  this  bill  Is  valid.     One  voter 
charged  with  being  a  Socialist  becaiule 
voted   for  tlM  praaent   adminlstratloi 
come  Indignant  and  declared  she 
Socialist  but  Labor.    The  users  of 
have    not    had    an    opp>ortunlty    to 
thems^ves.     It  is  significant  that  no 
etatloo  or  c»ganlsatk>n  at  traders  or 
asHBoen.   the  users  of  transpcvtation , 
come  forward  to  support  the  bill. 

S.  The  bin  Is  self-contradictory.    Its 
said  to  be  coordltuitloa  antf  Integratiofi 
as  the  bill  sets  up  the  organlaatlon  the 
vUl  inevitably  be  dlslnte^rration. 
to  be  separate  and  ladsp^ident 
for  safch  agency  and.  eoonqnsntiy 
fpllow  a  dlvMon  along  functional  lines 
cannot  have  Integration  and 
or  eompetltlon  at  the  same  time 

4.  The  Minister  o*  Transport,  wteldllig 
most  unlimited  powers  over  a  wide  and 
plex  area,  will  bs  vulnerable  to  poUUcaJ 
sure.    There  Is  nothing  and  there  ts  no 

)  him.    As  a  political  appotntse 
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Inevitably  be  susceptible  to  political  tafiu- 
ence.  And  from  another  angle  "this  bill  gives 
an  unexampled  opportiuilty  for  political  pa- 
tronage and  jobbery." 

5.  The  bill  will  do  a  great  Injustice  and 
tnjiiry  to  the  British  people  )x»t  at  the  time 
when  all  should  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  increased  prodiKtlon.  It  provides  for  the 
taking  over  by  government  not  only  of  the 
rail  lines  and  waterways  but  also  of  the  A 
class  or  cranmon  carriers,  the  B  class  or  con- 
tract carriers  on  the  highway,  and  the  C  class 
which  Includes  the  traders'  truclts  handling 
their  Own  goods  beycnd  a  40- mile  limit.  This 
haul  is  far  too  short  for  hla  operations. 
Within  this  orbit  of  a  25-mile  radius,  this 
maximum  distance  of  40  miles,  there  will  re- 
sult the  wildest  cut-throat  competition 
Th^re  Is  no  intimation  as  to  what  principles 
will  guide  the  commission  in  revamping  the 
rate  structure.  Traders  cannot  know  what 
their  costs  of  transport  will  be.  One  thing  Is 
certain,  costs  will  rise.  No  promise  is  made 
for  reduced  costs.  Traders  will  be  forced  to 
use  the  agency  which  the  Minister  of  Tl-ans- 
port.  through  the  commission,  decides  he 
shall  use.  The  stimulus  of  initiative  will  be 
taken  away,  for  all  planning  Is  to  be  done  by 
government.  Traders  and  the  business  of 
the  country  will  be  greatly  Injured.  This 
la  not  the  path  to  increased  cooperation  and 
lncrea.<»ed  production. 

6.  The  compensation  to  stockholders,  and 
especially  to  stock  held  in  tnist  provided  for 
In  this  bill.  Is  confiscatory.  Stock-market 
prices  are  not  a  valid  basla  for  determining 
valiie  at  the  physical  property  to  be  taken 
over.  They  are  allected  at  a  given  time  by 
many  factors  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
stich  value.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  total 
securities  ever  pass  through  the  market,  and 
trustees  are,  therefore,  placed  In  a  quandary. 
About  29  percent  of  railroad  stock  is  in  trusts. 
This  bill  means  a  reduction  In  returns  by 
flat  of  gcvemmcnt  affecting  Iruiocent  parties. 
The  question  of  compensation  Is  a  matter 
for  the  courts  or  for  arbitration  and  agree- 
ment. The  administration,  through  this  bill. 
Is  ciipltallzlng  on  the  low  prices  which  It  has 
brought  about,  not  alone  by  Its  uninhibited 
cheap-money  policy  but  also  by  its  threat  of 
taking  over. 

7.  The  condition  In  the  ports  will  be  greatly 
confused.  Some  holdings  are  now  Govern- 
ment, and  these  will  be  taken  over.  Some 
holdings  are  private  and  will  be  In  competi- 
tion with  government.  In  some  ports  the 
Government,  so  far  as  this  bill  Is  concerned, 
seems  to  have  no  Interest.  They  are  small 
ones.  What  Is  to  happen  to  them?  Ocean 
shipping  is  not  to  be  nationalized.  Hew  can 
these  private  enterprises  have  a  common  in- 
terest with  the  Government  in  these  ports. 
A  half  fish  and  half  fowl  condition  cannot  be 
efficient  or  permanent. 

8.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  "power  and 
Influence  In  the  land."  It  is  not  to  control 
monopoly,  because  the  railroads  have  no  mo- 
nopoly. This  Is  a  bill  of  1936,  when  there 
was  fierce  cutthroat  competition  on  a  de- 
clining market  and  It  was  Intended  to  cut 
the  throat  of  the  virile  road  competitors. 
The  Socialists  know  that  If  they  take  over 
the  railways  and  leave  open-road  competi- 
tion they  will  show  colossal  losses  within  0 
months  "Monopoly  or  competition,  boom 
or  slump,  restriction  or  e.rpanslon,  they  (the 
Soclr.UsLs)  have  only  one  sovereign  remedy — 
natlonaltxation.  This  Is  a  political,  not  a 
practical,  decision."  But  the  real  problem 
today  Is  how  to  expand  production,  increase 
exports,  and  cheapen  transport  costs.  The 
road  to  this  end  Is  through  fair  and  healthy 
competition.  !%«  present  bill  blocks  this 
road. 

The  debate  ended  with  a  summing  up  of 
opposing  arguments  by  Mr.  Anthony  Bden 
at  9:10  p.  m.  December  18.  1946.  POr  the 
next  49  minutes  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison.  Lord 
President  of  t^e  Council  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Ooounons.  presented  the  fknal  ap- 
peal for  the  bUL     It  was  very  largely  s  purely 


political  address,  given  with  a  smugnesa  and 
satirical  humor  characteristic  of  a  man  who 
has  a  majority  vote  in  his  pocket.  No  new 
points  were  made  and  much  repetition  oc- 
curred. So  sUoog  was  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  manner  and  tone  of  the  address 
and  the  momentousneas  of  the  occasion  and 
the  seriousness  of  the  proposed  legislation 
that  the  memliers  grew  more  and  mco-e  res- 
tive, mterruaiing  the  speaker  frequently. 
The  harangue  ended  at  9:50  p.  m.  snd  Or 
Stanley  Holmes  of  Harwich,  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  expressed  the  feeing,  certainly  of 
the  opposition  and  probably  of  all  readers  of 
Hansard,  in  these  words: 

"In  all  the  speeches  winding  up  a  great 
debate  on  a  majcv  bill.  I  have  never  heard 
anything  more  frivolous  and  less  convincing." 

The  gavel  fell.  The  debate  was  over.  The 
question  was  put.  The  House  divided — ayes. 
362;  noes,  305. 


TestoMBj  of  Fraaklm  D.  Rooteircit,  Jr^ 
•B  Hsosing  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    AIJ>R*M* 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24 y.  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
day  last  week  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr., 
a'ppeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Ranking  and  Currency,  on  oehalf  of  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee,  giving 
testimony  on  certain  housing  bills.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent the  views  of  the  American  Veterans' 
Committee  (AVC)  on  housing  legislation  to 
this  committee.  The  AVC  Is  an  oreaniza- 
tlon  of  close  to  100.000  World  War  II  veter- 
ans who  have  banded  together  In  the  be- 
Uef  that  the  first  major  problem  of  the  vet- 
eran Is  his  successful  readjtistment  to  civilian 
life.  In  the  last  year  it  has  been  Increasingly 
apparent  that  the  major  obstacle  to  the  vet- 
eran In  making  a  satisfactory  transition  from 
the  armed  services  to  community  life  has 
been  the  acute  and  continuing  housing  crisis. 
The  AVC  is  therefore  Intensely  Intercrted  In 
the  Tait-Ellender-Wagner  bill  (S.  8€«)  which 
proposes  a  comprehensive  national  hoiislng 
program. 

The  veteran  Is  only  part  of  our  society,  al- 
though today  a  very  Large  part.  Special  vet- 
eran benefits  which  are  harmful  to  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  are.  in  the  long  run.  harmful 
to  the  veteran.  But  the  long-range  housing 
bill  being  considered  benefits  all  citizens  and 
Is  especially  valuable  to  veterans  who  have 
been  most  gravely  affected  by  the  housing 
shortage. 

Veterans  want  and  need  housing  desper- 
ately. They  need  housing  to  fit  their  limited 
incomes.  Today  it  does  not  require  extended 
investigation  but  merely  a  few  conversations 
with  veterans  to  discover  that  they  are  not 
happy  about  the  current  housing  picture. 
Veterans  have  been  reaaanable  and  patient 
in  their  housing  demands.  They  have  en- 
dured a  multitude  of  extreme  hardships  In 
living  in  substandard  housing  makeshifts 
which  have  threatened  their  health  and  that 
of   their  families.    They   have   doubled   up 
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with  In-Iaws  under  circumstances  which 
have  caused  general  unhapplness  and  In 
many  cases  broken  homes.  But  despite  the 
patience  and  the  fortitude  of  our  veteran 
population  no  American  can  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  It  is  the  Nation's  duty  to  make 
a  sincere  and  hard-hitting  effort  to  face  and 
solve  the  housing  problem. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  an- 
nounced (March  18,  1947)  the  results  of  a 
veterans'  housing  survey  which  it  made  be- 
tween July  1946  and  September  194r.  The 
surveys  were  made  In  70  selected  cities  and 
reveal  some  of  the  facts  about  the  veteran's 
housing  desires  and  his  Income  which  must 
be  taken  Into  account  In  considering  any 
housing  legislation.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
every  member  of  this  committee  will  have 
the  occasion  to  study  this  survey  as  it  per- 
tains to  his  own  particular  area. 

The  survey  concretely  presents  the  hous- 
ing problem  when  It  shows  that  from  30  to  40 
percent  of  married  veterans  are  living  In 
rented  rooms  or  doubled  up  with  in-laws. 
In  Los  Angeles  County.  Calif.,  for  example, 
fully  50  percent  of  the  married  veterans  In 
that  area  are  without  desirable  living  quar- 
ters. In  the  New  York  City  area  seme  44 
percent  of  the  married  veterans  fall  Into  this 
category.  For  the  New  Orleans  area  In  Louisi- 
ana, the  Detroit  area  of  Mlchlgrn,  and  the 
Philadelphia  area  of  Pennsylvania  the  figures 
are  respectively  32,  51,  and  43  percent. 

The  survey  also  vividly  demonstrates  that 
veterans  cannot  afford  either  the  rental  or 
purchase  cost  of  new  housing.  The  median 
weekly  Income  of  veterans  Is  shown  to  be 
between  $40  and  $50.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than 
$40  a  month  rent,  and  they  cannot  afford 
housing  costing  over  $6,000. 

These  figures  present  In  the  cold  language 
of  statistics  the  crushing  problem  which  Is 
facing  the  veteran.  Even  under  the  Wyatt 
program  new  housing  costing  up  to  $80  a 
month  in  rentals  and  $10,000  in  purchase 
price  was  permitted.  These  figures,  as  we 
now  know,  are  rapidly  becoming  mlnimums. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  In  a  s\irvey 
printed  February  17,  1947,  that  over-all  build- 
ing costs  are  up  86  percent  over  1939  and 
have  reached  an  all-time  peak.  Builders  are 
curtailing  their  programs  up  to  90  and  95 
percent  because  of  the  ctirrent  record  high 
costs,  according  to  the  same  source. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  to  survey  the  ciu*- 
rent  housing  problem  and  deny  that  Imme- 
diate action  Is  necessary.  If  the  Congress 
refuses  to  act  It  Is  in  effect  saying  to  their 
veterans:  "We  know  that  you  face  a  housing 
problem  and  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  hav- 
ing won  the  war,  but  don't  bother  us  with 
jour  troubles." 

We  are  confident  that  Congress  will  not 
take  this  attitude  and  we  believe  that  ex- 
amination of  the  Taft-Eaiender- Wagner  bill 
will  reveal  that  it  is  the  major  weapon  we 
need  to  lead  the  attack  on  the  housing 
crisis. 

I  should  like  to  examine  briefly  some  of 
the  major  provisions  of  this  bill  and  point 
out  why  the  American  Veterans  Committee 
has  given  Its  complete  endorsement  to  this 
approach.  I  shall  also  describe  briefly  a 
group  at  amendments  to  the  bill  which  we 
are  proposing  In  order  to  pri-vlde  additional 
Incentives  and  aids  to  veterans  and  builders. 
The  principal  purpose  of  these  amendments 
Is  to  lower  the  cost  of  both  rental  and  sale 
housing  so  that  It  will  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  average  veteian. 

The  major  provisions  of  8.  866  deal  with 
financial  aids  and  guaranties  to  expand 
rental  and  sale  housing  construction.  I  am 
sure  there  Is  no  need  for  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  provisions  enunciated  so  ably  by 
Senator  Taft.  The  yield  Insurance  provi- 
sions with  such  liberalizations  as  may  be 
necessary  are  Important  as  a  means  of  at- 
tracting large  Investment  funds  and  guaran- 
teeing their  return  Just  as  Is  done  now  with 
mortgage  loans.  The  50-year  period  of 
amortization  which  is  part  of  the  yield  in- 


surance plan  \B  both  sound  and  helpfiil  In 
achieving  lower  rents  and  should  be  extended 
to  the  other  plans  for  insuring  mortgages 
for  rental  and  cooperative  housing. 

The  yield  Insurance  plan  also  contemplates 
a  smaller  return  on  the  money  Invested 
which  should  help  reduce  monthly  rents. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  provide  for 
longer-term  mortgages  for  rental  cooperative 
and  sales  housing  which,  although  very  help- 
ful, still  do  not  go  far  enough. 

AVC  reiterates  Its  wholehearted  support 
for  the  slum-clearance  and  redevelopment 
provisions  of  S.  866  which  should  enable  a 
successful  attack  to  be  made  on  the  long- 
accumulated  blight  of  our  cities.  Those  pro- 
visions would  make  It  possible  for  the  cleared 
areas  to  be  reused  in  whatever  manner  the 
cities  determine  most  suitable  Including  pri- 
vate or  public  housing,  commercial  or  pub- 
lic buildings. 

The  public-housing  provisions  are  Impera- 
tive as  they  represent  the  only  means  for 
providing  homes  for  families  of  low  income. 
There  are  many  veterans  who  unfortunately 
are  In  the  low-Income  group  and  S.  866  re- 
quires that  these  veterans  be  given  a  pref- 
erence for  a  period  of  4  years  after  enact- 
ment. 

In  line  with  the  comprehensive  character 
of  this  bill  we  are  gratified  to  see  there  is  an 
equally  comprehensive  program  for  rural  and 
farm  areas. 

The  amendments  being  proposed  by  the 
AVC  to  S.  866  have  been  distributed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  regret  that  the  data 
on  these  sheets  was  prepared  with  reference 
to  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
and  that  because  of  the  pressure  of  time 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  adapt  the  amend- 
ments, where  necessary,  to  the  bill  now  under 
consideration.  In  most  cases,  however,  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  will  cause  difficulty. 
Mr.  Paterson  I'm  svire  would  be  glad  to  work 
with  the  comimlttee  In  adapting  these  amend- 
ments to  S.  866. 

LOWER-RENTAL    HOUSING — AMENDMENTS 
•,  t,   11 

AVC  believes  the  period  of  amortization 
for  mortgage  loans  on  rental  housing  should 
be  extended  to  50  years  and  the  Interest  rate 
reduced  to  3  percent.  The  effect  of  these 
provisions  would  be  to  reduce  a  $60  monthly 
rent  to  around  $48.  It  Is  also  necessary  to 
provide  for  Insurance  of  100-percent  loans  for 
rental-housing  projects  for  a  period  of  1  year, 
1.  e..  during  the  present  housing  crisis.  In 
order  to  overcome  the  hesitancy  of  Investors 
to  Invest  In  large-scale  housing  projects  given 
the  present  Inflationary  costs.  Similarly  on 
projects  undertaken  under  the  yield-Insur- 
ance provisions  within  a  year  there  should  be 
100-percent  Insurance  of  return. 

All  the  above  provisions  should  be  eq\iaUy 
made  applicable  to  mutual  and  cooperative 
projects.  Incidentally  there  Is  a  great  vet- 
eran Interest  at  present  In  mutual  and  co- 
operative housing  because  an  apartment  is 
considerably  cheaper.  S.  866  is  by  the  way 
less  favorable  for  cooperative  and  mutual 
projects  than  S.  1592,  as  It  passed  the  Senate. 
Another  Important  provision  of  last  year's 
bin  which  should  be  restored  called  for  a  1 
percent  advance  to  cooperatives  to  enable 
them  to  undertake  the  planning  and  prelimi- 
nary work  prior  to  financing. 

Amendment  No.  11  provides  for  veterans 
preference  on  new  rental  housing  along  the 
same  lines  as  S.  866  does  for  public  hcu:;ing. 

BALES  HOUSING — AMENDMENTS  4   AND  1 

AVC  recommends  an  extension  of  the 
amortization  period  for  home  owners  to  40 
years  and  reduction  of  the  maximum  Inter- 
est rate  to  3  percent. 

Amendment  No.  4  permits  the  $5,000  and 
95  percent  of  appraised  value  mortgagcys  to 
go  up  to  $6,700  or  95  percent  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's estimate  of  necessary  current  costs. 

This  amendment  as  well  aa  amendment 
No.  3  Is  necessary  in  order  that  the  bill  may 
have  some  realistic  application  to  housing 
constructed  at  present  day  costs.    Amend- 


ments for  the  same  purpose  are  necessary  on 
rental  housing  (amendments  Nos.  10  and  8). 
Amendments  Nos.  1  and  2  cover  the  even- 
tuality that  the  borrower  may  be  faced  with 
periods  of  unemployment,  sickness  or  other 
misfortune.  In  providing  for  temporary  ex- 
tensions to  meet  these  emergencies.  These 
amendments  are  particularly  applicable  to 
the  veteran  who  may  at  present  be  buying 
over  his  head  out  of  necessity. 

INDUSTRIALIZED    HOUSINO 

All  the  amendments  described  so  far  re- 
late to  reducing  financing  costs  which,  al- 
though Important,  are  only  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. America's  housing  future  may  well  de- 
pend upon  the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness 
of  the  newly  established  industrialized  hous- 
ing Industry.  Somehow  capital  as  well  as 
financing  costs  must  be  reduced.  The  use  of 
modern  Industrial  methods  In  housing  pro- 
-duction  should  be  encouraged,  because  they 
hold  the  promise  of  substantially  reducing 
costs  in  the  area  where  the  greatest  savings 
can  be  effected. 

Amendment  No.  13  Includes  several  impor- 
tant provisions  which  are  necessary  to  en- 
courage continued  development  and  expan- 
sion of  this  new  housing  Indiistry.  The  first 
of  these  would  continue  until  the  end  of 
1948  the  guaranteed  market  program  estab- 
lished under  the  Veterans'  Einergency  Hous- 
ing Act.  That  extension  Is  necessary  to  en- 
able these  producers  to  get  financing. 

Another  provision  would  transfer  $25,000,- 
000  of  the  unused  premium  payment  money 
for  advances  to  users  for  the  development  and 
testing  of  new  materials.  If  the  product 
proves  successful,  the  advances  are  to  be  re- 
paid. 

Finally  the  RFC  should  be  authorized  to 
make  90-percent  loans  to  these  new  produc- 
ers who,  we  feel,  are  real  pioneers  In  devel- 
oping housing  the  average  citizen  can  afford 
and  In  providing  large-scale  employment  for 
years  to  come. 

S.  701 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Senator  Tatlor  for  his  fore- 
sight in  Introducing  S.  701.  Until  private 
enterprise  Is  able  to  provide  hotislng  for  vet- 
erans of  moderate  Income  the  Government 
has  a  responsibility  which  it  cannot  escape 
to  assure  that  Its  housing  program  will  meet 
their  pressing  need.  S.  701  recognizes  that 
this  is  an  emergency  problem  which  calls  for 
temporary  financing  aid  to  the  localities, 
which  wUl  undertake  the  projects  and  oper- 
ate them  solely  for  veterans  of  moderate  In- 
come. Certainly  there  should  be  no  objec- 
tion to  a  proposal  such  as  this,  and  I  hope 
it  can  be  Incorporated  into  the  Taft-Ellen- 
der -Wagner  bill. 

In  summary.  AVC  believes  that  the  bill 
under  consideration  aims  at  reducing  the  cost 
of  hoiising,  both  to  the  builder  and  the  user. 
It  is.  in  our  opinion,  the  most  practical  plan 
as  yet  proposed  for  the  solution  of  the  long- 
range  problem  of  adequately  housing  aU 
American  families.  We  believe  that  It  should 
be  strengthened  by  a  group  of  amendments 
which  provide  the  maximum  Incentives  for 
lowering  the  cost  of  housing  and  to  protect 
the  veteran.  We  respectfully  urge  that  this 
committee  give  them  careful  consideration. 


Intervention  in  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 

Wednesday,  March  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  the  most  compelling  smd  chal- 
lenging newspaper  article  which  I  havt 
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read  on  our  newest  foreign  acNenture 
since    the    President's    f?teful 
Turkish  proposal  app<:3red  on  the 
cial  page  of  the  New  York  Times,  £ 
March  23.    This  article  is  headiin  ?d 
terventlon  In  Greece — investmei^t 
vey"  and  should  be  read  by  every 
of  Congress  and  by  every  citizen, 
fore  I  ask  that  it  be  publishd  in 

CRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  thejartlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Pecord, 
as  follows: 
PofT?nGHTi.T  CoMirsirTABT  OT  THz  V&ltn:  Lnx 

IXVBSTMINT         SUHVIT — ^iNTKEVUrapN  QI 


f A  day  after  this  letter  goes  to  pre:  b.  Presi- 
dent Tnunan  ^Ul  address  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  Americtm  Intervention  in  Greece. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  even  if  th  !  United 
States  should  establish  sn  antl-Ooi  imunist 
regime  on  the  Greek  flank  of  the  Dar  lanelles, 
Raaia  would  not  immediately  go  to  war. 
But  American  commitments  In  G  eece.  if 
they  are  to  achieve  their  ptirpoee.  wo  ild  have 
to  be  followed  by  commitments  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  such  exten  ive  un 
dsrtaklngs  would  weaken  capltalisii  i  In  the 
JUnarlcan  sphere.  In  so  doing  thc|r  would 
pfOff*  to  be  self-dcf eaUng. ) 

ABMilean  investors  are  deeply  concerned 
Taxation  far  more  tb  in  com- 
rallon  is  threaieuing  our  way 
Of  life.  Lest  this  opsnlng  senience  te  lnter< 
pretsd  as  an  expression  uf  »ymp.>tih!  (or  the 
poor  mUlionaire  who  ts  forced  uo^  r  to  get 
along  Without  MU  extra  yaoht,  let  It  I  e  stated 
at  tbs  outset  that  iba  pfoMem  of  the  rich 
in  this  day  and  •■•  ta  Ml  iMk  txf  i  >i>»ey  to 
•(lenil.  raced  «tth  tMnWUa  UU  orltauM 
taxos  and  UMto  MMlMltty  oC  raval  Uu«  lu* 
•ivats  uudw  wlMUit  l»a(MM-la«  «  Uedulsc, 
His  rich  man  t  nds  |t  easier  to  spen  t  wonay 
ItiOay  tlMn  vt  any  oihar  ttnta  tu  hu  lory.  If 
ba  wit  Ml  apanil  t>ka  mcm»y,  hit  Ooftrn* 
kl  irttt.  Ite  laa  avary  indueea\ent  t6  waita 


•apiua  Mli  M  iMMltva  lu  aavt  It 

TIM  MmUm  aC  fta^  MM  to  ' 
lata  taplUl  vtlft  vMill  li 

EHi40  (uv  Maiar  pitfia  Vi  « 
M  iMva  «tM  la  Hara  to  yrovM 

ihat  AMarlaa  iaa  ika  felflml  i 
Uvkna  Ilk  Utt  htolary  of  IIm  vorii. 
vui  iiv>i  be  aula  It  ia  m  m%tk 
pravai  by  iha  (••«  ttal «  ^ 
talM  IMOMM  afar  |tM.QP5  a  yaar. 
tor  Investment  l»  business  or  paNntii  I  apand* 
1A«,  must  pa|  baoft  about  IT  p«rc«n  tn  par- 
tonal  iaaoma  lana  Ondar  tba  «o  tdittona. 
tiM  only  larff  eaplUI  thai  ta  likf  y  te  b« 
tamiMiiliTart  U  tbat  whieh  tba  Oe»  imment 
lakM  la  tha  fona  of  taxat  and  ir  vrats  in 
th«  form  of  BUta*owntd  tntarprmoi ,  or  that 
wtxleti  ts  acQumuIated  by  alrtady  an  nbllthtd 
eompanlM.  fo  the  abatnca  of  all  p  mlblMty 
of  new  oompstttion,  tbait  attabli^'r  ed  com- 
panies gradually  devalop  Into  natic  nsl  car- 
Ma  that  In  ona  way  or  another  mu  it  be  tn- 
ttgratad  Into  tha  Qorwnmcnt.  Ii  short. 
tndar  axtettng  tax  ratea.  c.pttal  f  rmation 
will  m  time  become  the  function  <f  either 
the  Government  itself  or  of  indust  rial  car- 
tels integrated  into  the  Govemmei  t.  This 
Is  the  socialist  organization  towa:  1  which 
we  are  blindly  moving. 

It  is  wgalTiT^  tba  backgrotmd  of  t  tmerlcan 
tax  crisis  that  the  proposed  interve  ntlon  in 
Grcee  takes  en  added  significance.  No  one 
could  be  naive  enough  to  imagine  that  the 
United  States  of  America  could  gaii ;  perma- 
nent possession  of  a  flank  on  the  Dai  danelles. 
Russia's  only  outlet  to  the  Medlti  rranean, 
for  »250.000.000.  The  cost  will  cone  much 
l^^g>^»^  than  tliat.  not  only  In  tern  a  of  the 
commitment  In  Greece  but  also  In  the  col- 
lateral undertakirgs  tn  the  Near  East.  In 
Burope.  and  in  AbU> — wherever  in  fact  the 


Russian  expansion  will  have  to  be  liottled  up 
tt  the  new  foreign  policy  Is  to  carry  through. 
The  Investor  can  find  no  prospect  of  tax 
reduction  in  such  a  foreign  policy.  The 
question  he  must  answer  is  whet^her  be  has  a 
better  chance  to  resist  communiam  by 
strengthening  capitalism  or  by  aiming  a  gun 
at  the  Russians. 

THI  SHUT  OF  BRITISH  POWF* 

The  No.  1  fact  of  life  to  hold  onto  in  this 
maelstrom  of  postwar  political  readju-st- 
ments  Is  that  the  British  are  shifting  their 
empire.  They  are  moving  out  of  Asia  and 
east  Europe  to  consolidate  in  Africa  and  the 
Near  East.  Their  great  adventure  is  the 
chance  of  developing:  an  Arab  world  and  ex- 
ploiting Africa.  From  a  speculative  stand- 
point. It  seems  to  be  good  strategy.  Britain 
has  neither  the  economic  sinews  nor  the  fire- 
power to  hold  India  and  the  Far  Ba^t  or  to 
defend  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Her 
land-based  planes  probably  could  hold  Africa. 
There  she  could  obtain  raw  materials  pro- 
duced with  cheap  labor  to  be  processed  in 
England  for  export  at  a  profit  to  Britain. 
By  agreement  with  either  the  United  States 
or  Russia  she  might  he  able  to  share  the  rich 
oil  fields  of  the  Near  East,  whence  would 
come  the  oil  to  power  the  air  forc9  and  fleet 
that  would  defend  the  African  empire.  The 
Arabs  offer  a  brilliant  opportimlty.  for  they 
are  a  people  of  great  ability  and  no  orgsnlra- 
tion.  Ttelr  political  life  Is  a  Jigsaw  of  feudal 
rivalries.  Their  economy  is  totally  unde- 
veloped. "Hielr  unity  lies  In  their  common 
Semitic  race  and  In  their  catholic  Moslem 
religion,  which  federates  no  racial  discrlml- 
nation  within  the  legions  of  the  fslti\ful.  A 
relatively  small  force  could  balanc*  the  pow- 
ers of  the  rival  Arnb  potentates  while  the 
trndictonat  Anglo-aaaoA  raspaat  fc^  the  other 
fellow*!  f^ion  wwM  parmlt  Iha  strength' 
anint(  of  reltgloui  tt«a.  A  oerialB  naeunt  of 
Indvistrlallaatton,  aafonuiy  ptannad  m  as  not 
lo  aompata  with  Brittah  Induairy,  mlsht  m 
tlm*  b<«  dtvaloped. 

Tit*  bi|  daaior  la  iba  Brttiab  ieb«ai*  la 
tbat  the  KuMlana  »«^  inject  (hemaalva* 
mio  tb»  Naar  lla«i  and  Norib  htf\9iK  bifera 
the  Britith  sre  able  to  enrry  thnit  rl*na  for 
AfrkM  «nd  tbf  N«<Hr  K»«t  to  fniltlon. 

tl  to  hara  IbM  tho  n»Nii  Am>rt»«n  men 
baooaow  iaaWva.  U  ib«  Vnu»d  •[««(««  tnkM 
ip  IIM  potoHon  IM  Oraaaa  ihKl  m«  British 
kma  to  avaauattng,  ths  burdan  W  daftnd* 
ingUM IHUab iph*!**  in  Afri(»a, ai4« Iba Ifiar 
iaal  IB  m  roHBallva  partod  fatla  tip'^n  tbt 
UBlltd  BlalM.  Mbl  only  la  Britainii  African 
•mpir*  than  prolaalad.  hut  BrurU»\  i<*  in  a 
•tratfftle  poidiMn  latar  on  to  ihlft  H»r  Killanea 
toward  a  RUNia  tmaparatad  by  Am»rletn 
obatruetlon.  Onaa  Brttitnn  Afi-icnn  and 
n*sr-«Mtam  iOiplrat  nr*  avtAblMhed.  the 
wnviid  hnva  aloiii  IB  trad*— Arabian  oil  thst 
could  b«  riUMrad  wNh  Kutala,  and  foreiRn 
mnrkobi  In  th*  Balkana  and  tn  Asia  that 
might  adTantag*ously  b*  shared  wlt>  th* 
Ru9e!an  eartala  on  soma  basis  mutually  aatla- 
factory  to  the  two  Socialist  governments, 
The  exclusion  of  American  good*  from  Bu- 
ropean  and  Asiatle  markets  would  naturally 
be  required,  sine*  fti8land*8  produotlGn  com- 
petes In  export  with  America's. 

The  British  shift  out  of  the  Far  Esst  and 
eastern  Europe  Into  Africa  and  the  Near  Bast, 
and  her  political  reorientation  from  the 
American  orbit  to  the  Russian  will  not  come 
to  pass  In  a  day.  Britain  has  still  to  use 
up  her  American  loar.  She  can  Import  only 
from  America,  because  only  America  Is  rich 
enough  to  export  at  this  time.  But  in  the 
long  nm  Britain's  Interests  will  dovetail  with 
Russia's  more  closely  than  our  own.  and  her 
political  alinement  with  Russia  it  therefore 
probable.  To  think  thus  may  shock  the 
sentiments  of  many  good  p>ecple.  But  in 
the  game  of  power  politics,  which  for  four 
centuries  has  found  England  waging  wars 
against  Spain,  France.  Russia,  and  Germany 


with    complete    impartiality,   there    are    no 
scruples,  but  only  interests. 

THK  Dir/nOrMKNT  OF  BTTSSIAN  POWER 

Until  only  a  few  years  ago  Russia  was  an 
agricultural  country,  with  practically  no  In- 
dtistries.  In  order  to  build  up  her  indus- 
tries— her  capital — Russia  must  keep  her 
current  coii£u-iiptlon  down.  That  imposes 
a  low  standard  of  living  upon  the  people 
and  requires  stern  government.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  the  regime  to  carry  out  Its  pro- 
gram of  capital  formation — Just  as  if  we  were 
to  levy  heavy  sales  taxes  in  order  to  build 
TVA's — and  at  the  same  time  retain  its  pop- 
ularity. Therefore  It  would  be  quite  natural 
to  expect  the  Russian  Government  to  act 
like  any  other  government  which  fimctlona 
without  strong  popular  encouragement:  to 
emphasize  the  foreign  threat  in  order  to  pre- 
serve internal  tinlty  dtu-lng  a  difficult  period. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Russian  Government 
is  desirous  of  expanding  Its  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence to  contiguous  territories  for  three  rea- 
sons: (1)  for  defense  through  buffer  states; 
(2)  for  space  in  which  to  build  up  comple- 
mentary trading  areas;  (3)  for  outlets  to  the 
sea. 

How  then  will  the  Russians  react  If  the 
United  States  should  formulate  a  foreign 
policy  that  has  as  Its  obvious  piupose  control 
of  the  flatiks  on  Russia's  only  warm-water 
outlet?  Imagine,  for  a  mcment.  that  the 
United  Sutes  of  America  were  a  landlocked 
nation  without  Atlantic  or  Pacific  seaports 
and  that  our  only  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  was 
through  the  Mississippi  River  and  th*  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Imoglue  tl-kon  tlmt  Russia,  dla- 
uppiovlng  the  Aleiuiin  reglm*  In  Mexico, 
decided  to  tutsrvens  with  arms  and  money 
to  uuhuise  Mr.  AlomdUi  and  •ubaUiuia  a 
regime  BympAih*tic  to  i^ud  In  cloae  colUbb* 
ration  with  on*  of  tU*  totaMtarhn  govern* 
menu,  Itt  us  aay  the  Aitientlnlan,  Iv«n 
without  the  Monro*  Ductrlne,  Amerloa  would 
kprlng  to  arms 

To  lllMto  tb*  Am»rl««n  d*oui*>n  to  tak* 
ovar  Oraa«a  muat  b*  m  paiiivulurly  blttar  plU 
lo  iwallow.  bMatt«*  not  only  ta  U  a  U\raal 
lo  Ruaala'a  aaourtty  m  woU  m  bar  tapab* 
ilun,  but  U  cornea  I'tiihl  i<ri«i'  th*  Ruaalaai 
lava  UMi  gpprotal  tti  AinavU\a'a  elaUb  toi 
•oatrol  or  Iba  mlltlarily  itr«t*iie  PaaUto  to* 
iMiiitK,  Tha  RuaoUiva  muat  think  that  w* 
Americana  want  Iba  wbola  world  Uteiudlni 
ibvir  baoh  door. 

Tb*  ue«hol  oanaoi  ba  (avorabt*  t^t  th* 
OnU*d  Btatta.  Tba  Buaaiana  will  ba  rrsaut* 
rut  and  attn  BMra  luaplciotu  Uian  in  th* 
pAnt.  Thay  win  etot*  rank*  at  h'ima,  mora 
willingly  tufTprtng  a  luw  atandard  of  llvtnf 
tn  order  to  buitd  up  their  induatritU  pot*n* 
tint  for  defens*,  They  will  look  to  Brluin  u 
an  ally,  even  as  a  partnor  tn  tha  davatopment 
of  oil  fleldt  tn  the  Near  Biut,  and  to  the  u* 
clutton  of  the  United  BtAtea. 

Almost  surety  the  Rimtons  wilt  not  go  to 
war  over  Greece  at  this  time.  Rnthcr,  tlk* 
Germnny.  they  will  wait  until  their  Indtu- 
trial  potential  for  war— possibly  for  atomic 
war— will  be  fully  developed,  at  which  time 
they  can  break  the  American  Maglnot  line 
around  the  Medlterrnnean  as  easily  as  tha 
Germans  broke  It  In  France.  That  kind  of  a 
line  is  more  dangerous  as  an  llluaiou  than 
as  a  wep.pon. 

THX   DXTENSK   OF   THS   AMtKICAIt    WAT    OV    LIFI 

The  essential  quality  of  capitalism  is  this: 
that  it  is  an  economy  governed  by  a  free 
market  in  which  prices,  demand,  and  supply 
are  at  liberty  to  reach  an  equillljrium  with- 
out government  Intervention.  Under  pure 
socialism,  prices,  and  supplies  are  deter- 
mined by  the  government  and  the  deihand  Is 
regulated  by  rationing. 

The  free  economy  Is  clearly  the  more  effl- 
clent  except  during  periods  of  deep  mal- 
adjustment when,  the  socialists  assert,  the 
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people  are  free  only  to  starve.  Economists 
of  the  Keynes  school  reply  by  proposing  that 
the  general  level  of  business  activity  be 
controlled  through  compensating  Govern- 
ment Investments,  so  that  though  the  mar- 
ket for  specific  goods  remains  free,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people  as  a  whole  Is  held 
within   tolerable  limits   of   fluctuation. 

In  every  instance  where  the  people  them- 
selves have  had  a  chance  to  choose  between 
an  economy  that  has  a  degree  of  free  de- 
termination and  an  economy  of  complete 
government  regimentation,  the  people  have 
always  shown  a  strong  preference  for  the  free 
economy.  Since  this  has  been  so  wherever 
the  two  systems  came  Into  conflict.  It  may 
be  concluded  that  sooner  or  later  the  Rus- 
sian people  will  themselves  insist  upon  a 
greater  degree  of  freedom  in  their  country. 
To  this  the  foe  of  Russia  replies  that  there 
can  be  no  freedom  of  choice  In  that  country. 
That  Is  true  today.  That  Is  not  true  of  to- 
morrow. Today  the  Russians  must  tighten 
their  belts  to  produce  capital  enough  to 
build  up  their  income.  Once  they  have 
forced  through  their  industrialization — a 
process  which  the  Rtissians  are  attempting 
to  complete  In  a  generation  though  other  na- 
tions have  required  centuries — they  will  be 
ready  to  live. 

The  Mar.xlst  theory  does  not  contemplate 
abrogation  of  personal  liberties.  To  say  that 
it  dees  is  to  misrepresent.  The  Lenin  theory 
of  taking  the  leap  from  an  agricultural  econ- 
omy to  an  Industrial  economy  In  a  single 
life-span  does  contemplate  dictatorship.  But 
It  is  a  temporary  dictatorship  and  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  goal  of  personal  freedom 
Is  not  lost  sight  of.  The  Ruaalana  today  are 
spending  above  Ave  time*  as  large  a  p*r> 
centase  of  their  national  Income  for  educa* 
tlon  as  the  British  and  about  twlo*  aa  much 
aa  the  Americans,  lUUeraoy  has  bean  great- 
ly raduoad.  No  oonaplraoy  of  tyranu,  da- 
tarmlned  to  daprlv*  people  permanently  o( 
iheir  liberty  and  lndlvuiui\lisin.  wonid  awcrU 
flea  ao  ntuoh  f»r  i>ublio  Miuontinn. 

Tb*  llu««inn  people  have  h  kincer*  admlra* 
tlon  for  AineiirM  and  Ainerloan  aebl*v*m*nt, 
aa  aileaipd  hy  the  Uinpnicbaa  of  many  r** 
aponalbla  uian  who  have  vlaltad  Ruaala, 
Why,  ttian,  ta  It  neceanary  tu  prove  to  them 
at  th*  point  «f  a  gun  thai  our  way  of  lire  la 
auperlnr  to  their  nwnf  B«|)eclNlly  ao  when 
piiiniing  the  nun  letiuirea  ihnt  we  wenlian 
uur  own  way  of  lUeT 

It  la  naceanaty  to  be  praciicat.  There  muat 
ba  aom*  llnaa  within  which  th*  ooatMt  for 
m*n'a  Inyaltl**  can  b*  fought  out  by  forca 
or  exnmpl*.  We  are  not  yet  auch  a  parfeot 
rae*  that  we  can  eliminnie  pnwrr  pollUca 
alt0f*th*r,  Dui  in  the  prnrtlcnl  apptlcntion 
of  power  polttica,  the  flmt  rule  la  not  to  bit* 
off  mor*  thnn  can  be  chewed  The  natural— 
the  practical  epher*— In  which  to  prove  the 
auperlorlty  of  cnpitallim  and  IndlvidualUm 
la  North  and  Bouth  America  and  the  Islnnde 
of  the  Cnrlbbesn  and  Paciflc.  These  happen 
also  to  be  the  territories  that  the  United 
Btatea  has  tradltlonnlly  defended.  The  area 
la  large  enough  to  be  economically  self-sus- 
taining. Yet  one  imagines  that  If  any  re- 
sponsible government  authority  advocated 
intervention  in  South  American  political  and 
economic  affairs,  he  would  be  denounced  as 
an  Imperialist  by  the  very  same  people  who 
shout  Isolationist  at  anyone  who  Is  reluc- 
tant to  see  America  control  the  Government 
of  Greece. 

There  Is  no  such  a  vast  gulf  between  the 
Rtissians  and  ourselves  that  we  could  not 
live  together  In  peace  in  our  own  parts  of  the 
world.  It  Is  Implicit  In  the  Russian  program 
to  relax  the  present  regimentation  of  the  In- 
dividual's life.  When  that  happens  the  dif- 
ference between  us  will  be  no  greater  than 
that  between  us  and  the  socialist  state  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  contest  of  capitalism  versus  commu- 
nism will  then  get  down  to  a  question  of 


which  works  lietter.  That  could  tie  settled 
without  warfare.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  America  to  strengthen 
capitalism  by  removing  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  controls  that  make  It  unworkable, 
such  as  tariffs,  cartels,  subsidized  prices, 
labor  monopolies,  and  income  taxes  that  pre- 
vent constrtictive  enterprise.  Nobody  is 
going  to  stop  the  expansion  of  commuiiism 
by  sticking  a  $250,000,000  thorn  into  the  side 
of  Russia.  Communism  will  be  stopped  by 
something  that  works  better.  Russian  Com- 
munists are  men.  They  have  the  same  love 
of  God  and  their  fellowmen  that  other  peo- 
ple have.  They  can  learn,  but  they  will 
not  be  taught  at  the  point  of  a  foreign 
gun.  Nor  will  they  learn  to  admire  the 
capitalist  economy  unless  we  capitalists  see 
to  it  that  It  works.  We  have  more  to  co  in 
North  and  South  America  than  on  the  flanlES 
of  the  Dardanelles. 

The  danger  to  Americans  is  not  the  activity 
of  Comumnist  agents  but  the  deteriortition 
of  capitalism  Itself.  Sensing  our  own  weak- 
ness we  look  for  a  foreign  devil  to  blame  it 
on.  But  this  is  self-deception.  Commu- 
nism would  have  no  chance  at  all  in  a  world, 
or  even  In  a  part  of  a  world.  In  which  capi- 
talism was  working.  Rome  did  not  fall  Ije- 
cause  of  the  power  of  the  barbarians  but 
because  of  the  weakness  of  the  Romans.  In 
weakening  capitalism  In  order  to  contain 
Russia  by  naked  military  force,  we  do  not 
.defend  ourselves  Intelligently. 


Th*  Graak  CrUit— Ara  Thara  Only  Two 
Roada? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  OAuroMNU 
m  TNI  NOUBB  OF  MVIIBBnrrATnM 

rti«M(d».  Maroh  tl.  IMF 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD,  Mr,  tpibkir,  it  th« 
bORlnnlnu  of  World  War  iX  Ornet  Wb« 

b  monnrchtal  typt?  of  govtrnmont.  Xn 
modrin  limi^a  On^fop  h«a  npvpr  bwm  r 
demooi'ttpy  a^  wp  mr,  llrr  Bovnniment 
waa  vory  almllur  to  Kngland'a  and  In  ftot 
hrr  King  wna  a  blood  raUtlon  of  tha 
King  uf  EnBland.  For  poaalbly  a  hun- 
dred yrnrn  QrcrcA  hbi  btan  witlitn  tha 
orbit  of  British  Influence,  both  economi- 
cally nnd  milltartly  aprnking.  Thin  has 
been  true  of  all  the  small  notion."*  border- 
ing the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Qrcat  Brit- 
ain has  exercised  this  Influence  and 
maintained  thi.s  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean through  her  flnancial  Invest- 
ments and  naval  strength.  The  famous 
British  life  line  extends,  as  you  know, 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  along 
the  Grecian  peninsula,  northeast 
through  the  Dardanelles  Into  the  Black 
Sea  and  southeast  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  India,  Burm^,  and  China.  The 
raw  materials  from  the  Far  East  have 
flowed  for  decades  along  this  line  to 
Britain,  and  manufactured  articles  have 
been  returned  to  her  colonial  possessions 
and  eastern  markets. 

During  these  decades,  Russia  has  al- 
ways looked  with  longing  eyes  toward 
the  warm  water  outlets  on  the  Baltic 
and  through  the  Dardanelles.  Her  far- 
eastern  port.  Port  Arthur,  was  too  far 
away  for  extensive  use,  and  here  she  was 


blocked  by  the  Japanese.  Her  northern 
port,  Murmansk,  was  closed  by  Ice  many 
months  of  the  year. 

The  pressure  upon  Turkey  for  free 
use  of  the  Dardanelles  has  been  constant 
and  in  fact  accelerated  in  recent  years 
because  of  Russia's  growing  strength  and 
the  development  of  oil  in  Iraq.  Iran,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Saudia  Arabian  area. 
This  development  of  oil  has  been  mainly 
through  American-British  and  Dutch 
initiative.  The  importance  of  oil  in  In- 
dustrial as  well  as  military  use  is  para- 
mount. It  Is  the  lifeblood  of  transpor- 
tation, whether  it  be  merchant  ship  or 
bomber.  The  desire  of  Russia  to  obtain 
this  vital  element  and  the  fear  of  its  loss 
by  American-British-Dutch  interests  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  In 
Middle  East  relations.  Its  complicated 
tentacles  of  cause  and  effect  reach  into 
the  backgroimd  of  every  phase  of  inter- 
national relation  in  the  Middle  East, 
from  the  Palestine  problem  to  the  Gre- 
cian and  Turkish  political  situation. 
For  over  a  century  the  British  lion  has 
been  strong  enough  to  protect  and  ad- 
vance her  territorial  and  economic  In- 
terests. The  picture  has  not  always 
been  a  pretty  one.  Intrigue,  bribery,  ag- 
gression, military  threats  and  action 
has  had  its  place  in  maintaining  the 
British  Empire  and  every  other  empire 
known  to  history.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, order  has  been  maintained.  Tha 
Pax  Brltannlca,  as  the  Pax  Romanas,  hai 
been  maintained  by  military  strength. 
But  at  the  Roman  Empire  Anally  fall 
and  ohaoa  ensued  throughout  the 
Roman  orbit,  ao  wa  today  see  the  dlsao- 
lutton  of  the  British  Empire.  Great 
Britain,  weakened  flnanolally  by  two 
f  rtat  wan  and  the  virtual  Independence 
of  har  moat  ttt^asured  colonial  poaNt- 
iiloni,  Canada  and  Australia,  MBi  now 
the  eomtng  tndttpendtnet  of  India  and 
Burma  in  the  Far  last,  Bhe  can  no 
longer  ftolve  her  ernnomlc  problems  on 
the  baNiR  of  colonial  pomieasloni.  Tht 
prtfient  Labor  povernmnnt  la  the  result 
of  thp  failure  of  the  former  Conn^rvative 
lovernment.  which  could  not  And  the 
answer  to  the  poverty  and  want  of  her 
home-Inland  people,  Xt  li  a  compromise 
experiment  between  complete  statism 
and  our  form  of  free  enterprise. 

Bniland.  therefore,  has  been  forced 
to  admit  that  she  no  longer  can  carry 
the  burdens  of  the  pa.^t.  She  can  no 
longer  police  the  Mediterranean  and 
maintain  a  balance  of  power  in  the  Med- 
iterranean area. 

Two  roads  apparently  lie  open  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.     Neither' 
road  is  smooth,  both  are  fraught  with 
great  responsibilities  and   terrible   po- 
tential danger. 

One  road  is  labeled  "nonintervention," 
which  after  a  period  of  civil  and  interna- 
tional wars  will  either  end  in  chaotic 
anarchy  or  the  dictatorship  of  the 
strongest  nation  involved.  In  the  back- 
ground and  participating  openly  or 
clandestinely,  stands  Russia — awaiting 
the  prize  of  the  Dardanelles — oil  and  the 
extension  of  her  philosophy  of  life  in 
the  Mediterranean  sphere. 

The  second  road  is  labeled  "interven- 
tion."   This  is  the  road  which  President 
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Truman  has  advocated.  His  stat^ent 
was  very  frank  and  open.  There  w  is  no 
attempt  to  evade  or  becloud  the  ssues 
and  responsibilities  involved. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  his  sub- 
stantiating reasons  therefor  at  this  loint 
One  point  Is  very  plain:  We  are  :hal 
lenged  as  never  before  to  adopt  a  f o  reign 
policy  which  will  assume  the  world  pead 
ership  commensurate  with  our  stiture 
among  the  nations.  Once  we  have  nade 
this  decLsion.  there  is  no  drawing  back 
into  national  or  hemispheric  isoLition. 
Once  the  die  is  cast,  we  will  be  exp  ected 
to  follow  through  with  every  resoiulce  at 
cur  command — dollars  and  lives. 

Before  we  take  this  step  alon^  the 
fateful  road  the  President  has  pc  Inted 
out.  let  us  pause  and  a.<:k  a  few  ques  ions. 

Are  the  American  people  proper  y  in 
formed  regarding  the  seriousness  o 
policy  of  intervention? 

Are  the  American  people  united  j|i  the 
policy  advocated? 

Are  the  American  people  ready  to 
openly  declare  that  the  philosophy  <  f  de- 
mocracy as  we  practice  it  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  communism  as  practicd  by 
Russia  cannot  exist  together  in  the  [same 
world? 

Are  we.  the  American  people,  rea  iy  to 
say  that  there  is  no  field  of  compn  imlse 
between  these  two  philosophies  of 
cmment? 

Have  we  decided  that  the  Unlte( 
Uons  organization  Is  a  futile  and 
Uonless  shadow? 

Are  we  ready  to  go  back  to  tht  bi- 
lateral and  unilateral  solutions  \rhich 
brought  the  two  great  wars  of  the  ^en 
tleth  century? 

Are  we  ready  to  Junk  the  multilateral 
solutions  envisaged  in  the  f ramewc  rk  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Unitef  Na- 
tions organization? 

Are  we,  the  American  people,  rea  ly  to 
go  into  a  third  world  war.  if  it  becpmes 
necessary,  to  combat  the  spread  of 
munism.  and  culture  the  spread  o 
mocracy  in  the  countries  as  near  to 
sia  as  Cuba  and  Mexico  are  to  us? 

I  am  not  ready  to  answer  all  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative.  I  d(  not 
have  enough  information  from  eith(  r  my 
President  or  my  people 

I  do  not  know  yet  that  there  are 
two  roads  to  choose  from.   There  m^y  be 
a  third  road  as  yet  undisclosed. 

Maybe  we  can  afford  to  pause 


hours  or  days  in  study  and  prayer  b  ?fore 
we  choose  to  take  either  of  the  two  fate- 
ful roads  now  facing  us. 


H.  R.  2455  SImmU  Be  Enacted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTflS 
Tuesday.  March  25,  1947 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  altlJaugh 
my  district  does  not  include  the  m  ning 
areas  of  Michigan.  I  naturally  am  con- 
cerned about  any  measure  which  may 
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come  before  this  House  which  benefits 
my  State  and  this  great  Nation. 

I  have  had  called  to  my  attention 
H.  R.  2455.  a  bill  introduced  by  my  col- 
league. Mr.  RnssELL.  of  Nevada,  which 
is  intended  to  stimulate  the  mining  in- 
dustry of  this  Nation  into  new  activity, 
help  in  the  conservation  of  our  mineral 
resources  and  provide  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials  for  the  national  stock  piles. 
The  effect  of  tiiis  bill,  as  far  as  the  Mich- 
igan copper  mines  are  concerned,  will  be 
to  permit  them  to  operate,  regardless  of 
the  market  price  of  copper,  until  their 
precious  reserves  of  red  metal  are  ex- 
hausted. 

As  I  read  the  reports  of  the  Interior 
Department  regarding  our  domestic  min- 
eral position.  I  believe  it  behooves  us  to 
mine  whatever  marginal  ore  bodies  we 
can  in  mines  which  already  are  open  and 
eqxiipped  so  that  this  Nation  will  not  lose 
one  pound  of  recoverable  metal  in  our 
domestic  reserves.  Within  reason,  the 
cost  is  not  so  important  right  now  as  is 
having  the  metal  above  ground,  where 
we  can  use  or  stock  pile  it  against  an- 
other national  emergency. 

As  I  understand  the  bill  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  and  the 
similar  bill  Introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Allen],  it  is  intended 
to  stabilize  prices  to  the  mines  for  all 
the  strategic  and  critical  minerals  which 
we  need  for  the  national  defease  and 
security  without  increasing  the  prices  of 
those  materials  for  industrial  use.  In 
other  words,  regardless  of  a  possible  drop 
In  copper  prices,  where  there  will  be  a 
loss  to  the  national  economy,  such  as 
would  occur  if  the  Michigan  copper  mines 
shut  down  permanently  before  their  ore 
reserves  were  mined  out,  these  mines  will 
rep^v^  what  help  is  necessary  in  order  to 
put  the  copper  where  it  belongs — above 
ground — and  where  It  will  be  an  asset  to 
our  great  Nation. 


My  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bennstt],  in  whose  dis- 
trict these  copper  mines  are  located,  un- 
derstands the  economics  of  mining  much 
better  than  do  I.  I  understand  he  is 
supporting  H.  R.  2455.  and  that  this  bill 
has  the  strong  backing  of  his  mining 
constituents.  In  fact,  a  future  drop  in 
the  copper  price  without  some  plan  to 
conserve  the  Michigan  ore  bodies  will  not 
only  lose  millions  of  pounds  of  copper 
but  will  ruin  a  large  section  of  my  State. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Rttssell]  on  his  far-sighted 
measure,  aad  am  glad  to  say  that  I  shall 
support  it  when  it  comes  to  the  floor  of 
this  House. 


European  Voting  Statistics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATBS 

Wednesday,  March  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24  > .  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Recently 
there  have  been  official  references  to  the 
democracy  of  Greece.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  Interesting  to  note  out  of  17 
European  states,  only  Greece,  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  Switzerland  do  not  counte- 
nance woman  sufTrage.  Also,  that  only 
Portugal  and  Spain  have  a  lower  voting 
record  than  Greece.  Out  of  a  population 
of  7.5C0,0C0,  only  a  little  over  l.OtOOOO 
votes  were  cast.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  the  Record  a  table  of 
European  voting  statistics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Europe — Voting  statistics 
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49 
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(Report  of  Allied  Mimkm  to  oh^erra 
Greek  elpclion-s  p.  32:)  Total  popol*- 
tion,  T.«XJ.O(io.  Totnl  votca  caaL 
1.10M10.  equals  14.7»  porotnt.       ^^ 


«  By  latest  crnsns  flgures  (source.  World  Almanac). 

«lu8iiniatwL 

*Exenit  wHanraand  mothers  of  members  of  armed  forces  and  resistanta. 

•  No  aMtioBa  OBdar  Franco. 


l^*l!!?^~"*  **'l!^  *'*'?*T  wn'.J'*^  besM«  Greree  withont  woman  sulTraire  are:  BdzimB  Snain  and  Switcfrlarwi 
8^^^"°^        '  ^^"^  pwticipation  in  elections  thaiToVeccei^rt^'l.  i'?S-V«nt  iTSS&faa 

jtan^iS  r5S2S!*°^  monarehlea  b«sidea  Oree«:  United  KlnrJom.  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark.  Hottmd.  Bcl- 
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Salei  Tax  on  Liquor  Adyertisinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ONITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  dS  (legislative  day  of 
Monday   March  24) .  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
before  me  excerpts  from  a  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Clinton  N.  Howard  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  as  printed  in  Progress  mag- 
azine for  March  1947.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  appeal  for  a  sales  tax 
on  liquor  advertising  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Demands  Sales  Tax  on  Liqtjor  Ads 

My  name  ts  Clinton  N  Howard,  general 
aupenntendent  of  the  International  Reform 
Federation,  incorporated  1895.  and  editor  of 
its  ofScial  publication  Piugress.  which  has 
a  paid  circulaiion  In  every  State,  with  head- 
quarters a*  134  B  Street  NE.  and  300-302-306 
East  Capitol  Street. 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  ot  the  com- 
mittee, we  favor  the  passage  of  the  present 
bill  as  it  stands  100  percent  as  a  choice  be> 
tween  what  it  proposes  than  to  continue  the 
■tatua  quo  We  would  aupport  this  bill  or 
any  other  bill  ihat  In  good  faith  sought  to 
rehabilitate  th4  terrifying  crop  cf  alcoholics, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  present  number 
will  increase  under  present  conditions. 

know  Totni  CITT 

It  has  already  been  testified  by  Mr.  Donald 

Clemmer.  District  Corrections  Director,  that 
from  1934  to  1946  a  total  of  137,073  commit- 
ments to  District  JaUs,  or  61  percent  of  all 
commitments  were  for  drunkenness.  He 
placed  the  number  of  chronic  alcoholics  fil- 
tering through  the  courts  at  36.000. 

This  does  not  Include  the  number  who 
have  $10  forfeited  to  avoid  [  oing  to  court,  nor 
the  probable  larger  number  who  are  not  ap- 
prehended by  the  police.  It  was  testified 
that  onp  day  last  week  there  were  539  per- 
sons In  District  prisons  on  drunk  charges. 

This  does  not  take  into  account  the  high 
percentage  of  criminal  offenses  In  which 
drink  Is  a  major  contributing  factor,  many 
courts  placing  it  as  high  as  30  to  50  peicent. 
And  it  does  not  Include  those  chronic  alco- 
holics suffering  from  delirium  tremens  sent 
to  the  hospitals,  4.000  of  them  sent  to  Gal- 
linger  Hospital  In  1946.  an  increase  of  100 
percent  in  2  years. 

A  TCKRIBLE  INDICTMENT 

James  V.  Bennett,  Director  of  Prisons, 
stated  that  drunkenness  cuts  across  the  de- 
partments of  correccion.  police,  custodial, 
health,  courts,  mental  disorders,  suicide,  and 
crime.  «-nd  estimated  that  chronic  alcoholism 
cost  the  citv  no  less  than  $2,500,000  annually. 

Captain  Milliken,  chief  of  women's  divi- 
sion, testified  that  50  percent  of  the  7,000 
women  who  pass  throueh  the  District  jails 
every  year  are  there  from  drunkenness  or 
disorderly  conduct  resulting  from  drinking, 
many  cf  them  wcmen  of  breeding  and  intel- 
lect, including  women  lawyers,  professors, 
accountants,  stenographer  teachers,  nurses, 
soc.ul  workers  and  theatrical  folks,  from 
some  of  Wi'shington's  first  families. 

She  testified  that  because  women  are  af- 
flict '  more  by  hypertension  than"  men,  alco- 
hol has  a  worse  effect  on  them.  "Add  alco- 
hol to  hypertension  and  you  have  dynamite. 
It  usually  takes  two  policemen  to  handle  a 
9U-pound  package  of  alcoholic  femininity," 
she  asserted. 


Without  going  further  Into  the  facts  al> 
ready  disclosed  In  the  first  2  days  of  this 
hearing  It  must  be  apparent  that  some  kind 
of  corrective  legislation  is  imperative.  Like 
Senator  Murray,  we  think  it  was,  who  said 
on  another  bill  pending,  he  would  support 
this  bill  or  something  worse  rather  than  en- 
dure the  present  intolerable  and  Inhumane 
situation 

A  CRIMINAL  BUSINESS 

The  bUl.  H.  R.  496,  under  consideration  Is 
what  might  be  considered  experimental 
legislation.  It  establishes  a  precedent  In 
dealing  with  alcohol  addicts.  While  the 
rehabilitation  of  alcohol  addicts  has  been 
attempted  with  some  success  In  several  of 
the  States,  the  method  of  financing  the  cost 
of  clinical  operation  is  new.  and  to  some 
extent  difficult  of  execution,  because  it  Is 
dealing  with  an  industry  and  the  distribu- 
tors of  its  product  that  has  a  reputation  of 
concealment,  ol  adulteration,  of  Illegal  prac- 
tices, which  legislation  In  every  State  and 
from  time  Immemorial  has  recognized, 
whether  under  prohibition,  regulation,  or 
State  control.  It  is  unlike  any  other  mer- 
cantile business. 

NO    INHERENT    RIGHT 

We  do  not  have  to  establish  clinics,  nor 
prisons,  courts,  nor  a  police  force  to  take  care 
of  the  customers  of  the  grocery,  dry  goods, 
the  restaurant,  or  any  other  kind  of  business. 
These  trades  have  an  inherent  right  to  exist, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
liquor  traffic  has  no  inherent  right  to  exist. 
"It  is  a  right  conferred  by  a  legislative  act.  a 
mere  temporary  permit  which  can  be  sus- 
pended at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  the  people." 
Also  it  m.ast  be  remembered  that  the  5,000 
addicts,  !.nd  the  36.0C0  estimated  confirmed 
drunkards  get  their  surplus  liquors  at  these 
licensed  outlets,  despite  the  laws  which  for- 
bid the  sale  of  liquor  to  drunkards  or  those 
who  have  had  a  sufficient  quantity.  But  a 
sign  on  the  wall  of  a  bar  which  read  "No  sale 
to  drunkards"  had  underneath  the  words, 
"He  is  not  drunk  who  on  the  floor  can  raise 
hi .  glass  and  ask  for  more." 

An  old  logger  came  in  who  had  carried  a 
thirst  from  the  camp  to  town,  seeing  an  ad- 
dict lying  unconscious  on  the  floor,  he  pointed 
to  the  object  and  said  to  the  bartender.  "Give 
me  a  quart  of  that."  Of  course,  he  got  It, 
addict  or  no  addict  The  drink  addicts  are 
as  well  known  to  the  keeper  of  the  bar  as 
they  are  to  the  judge  at  the  bar.  They  see 
them  oftener     They  make  them. 

Such  business  should  carry  its  own  casual- 
ties by  the  proposed  plan  or  a  better  one.  but, 
in  my  judgment.  It  should  be  financed  by  a 
direct  and  sufficient  appropriation  and  not 
upon  an  uncertain  and  varying  amount,  de- 
pending upon  the  quantity  of  alcohol  con- 
sumed That  is  like  letting  the  fire  depart- 
ment depend  upon  the  fire  losses,  with  a  lot 
o'  fire  bugs  In  the  department.  Thus  you 
encourage  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
Increase  the  appropriation  to  hospitalize  and 
rehabilitate  their  victims. 

ANOTHER    BLACK    MARKET 

The  Federal  Governmtnt  has  never  suc- 
'^«eded  m  suppressing  illicit  stills,  or  the 
States  successful  In  suppressing  or  regulat- 
ing Its  sale.  The  proposal  to  apply  a  sales 
tax  to  the  liquor  traffic  is  not  an  easy  one 
to  collect  We  fear  there  would  be  a  large , 
amoimt  of  liquors  that  would  escape  taxa- 
tion m  the  bootleg  market,  with  a  revival 
of  the  evils  charged  against  prohibition, 
from  the  thousands  of  stills  now  In  illegal 
operation  and  those  stills  and  blind  pigs 
that  would  blossom  in  the  city  cellars,  or 
exci<*sive  apartment  houses  by  those  seeking 
to  avoid  the  tax. 

Also  there  Is  something  ironical  In  the 
suggestion  that  the  victims  of  the  drink 
traffic  impoverished  by  excessive  Indulgence 
should  be  assessed  a  sales  tax  which  would 
he  passed  on  from  the  dispenser  to  the  con- 
sumer.   It  also  Imposes  a  tax  upon  those 


who  are  able  to  carry  their  liquor  who  have 
not  yet  been  overcome  by  this  new  scienttflc 
sickness,  making  the  moderate  drinker  finan- 
cially responsible  for  the  sins  of  the  immoder- 
ate  drinker   the  addict  and  the  drunkard. 

Last  evening  at  dinner  a  former  promi- 
nent Member  of  Congress,  representing  for 
three  terms  a  great  industrial  dlstrici,  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  an  Industry  which 
is  responsible  for  making  the  alcohol  ad- 
dict should  be  responsible  for  the  cost  of  his 
rehabilitation  I  may  say  that  the  man  was 
a  Hebrew  banker  and  looked  upon  this  leg- 
islation as  a  business  proposition  and  not 
from  a  moral  or  ethical  standpoint.  He 
sale..  "Such  a  business  as  the  liquor  traffic 
ought  to  carry  its  own  casualties.' 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  liquor  busi- 
ness should  hospitalize  their  own  victims, 
and  this  bill,  however  indirectly,  does  hold 
the  traffic  to  a  modicum  of  responsibility  for 
supplying  their  customers  with  excessive  nar- 
cotic poison.  But  we  can  afford  to  overlook 
these  incongruities  if  the  legislation  pro- 
posed would  result  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
those  who  have  become  confirmed  addicts 
by  their  excesses  until  they  have  lost  all 
semblance  of  self-control. 

DNSQDAL  TAXATION 

However,  we  Insist  this  tax  upon  bar  re- 
ceipts to  rehabilitate  drunkards  is  in  fact 
a  tax  upon  the  consumers,  as  the  amount 
coUected  by  the  imposition  of  the  tax, 
whether  1  percent  or  S  percent,  as  In  the 
case  of  all  other  taxes,  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  customers  exactly  as  the  sales  tax  upon 
cosmetics,  jewelry,  handbags,  or  any  other 
article  of  merchandise.  7ou  ask  the  price, 
and  the  clerk  will  say.  if  It  ts  a  sealskin  coat, 
"$3,000  plus  tax."  or  ft  a  handbag  sold  to  some 
poor  woman  for  $2.  you  get  the  same  story, 
$2  and  20  percent  tax.  It  does  not  seem  • 
hardship  upon  drinkers  to  Impose  a  1  or  3 
percent  tax  upon  Intoxicating  drink,  when 
women  pay  20  percent  tax  on  their  cosmetics. 

TAX   UPON    RXVKNUI 

However,  the  city  could  well  afford  to  in- 
augurate this  new  and  worthy  experiment 
from  the  tax  money  which  it  already  receives 
from  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  According  to 
the  annual  report  to  the  Commissioners  by 
the  Alcoholic  Control  Board,  the  total  re- 
ceipts from  District  liquor  taxes  and  license 
fees  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  after  deduct- 
Ing  all  overhead  charges  of  collection  and 
administration,  was  13.401,873.31  an  Increase 
of  $305,821.68  over  the  previous  year.  The 
official  budget  estimate  for  1947  ts  $4,700,000. 

A  more  simple  and  direct  method  of  raising 
the  million  it  is  hoped  to  raise  by  this  tax 
on  gallonage  would  be  to  pass  an  act  that 
would  impound  one-ihlrd  of  all  tax  money 
received  from  the  license  fees  to  rehabilitate 
those  who  have  become  hopeless  addicts. 
The  cost  of  collection  and  administration 
would  be  much  less,  as  it  would  not  set  up 
another  bureau  and  put  additional  men  and 
women  on  the  public  pay  roll. 

SIMPLE   AND   SENSIBLE   METHOD 

If  It  is  argued  that  the  city  cannot  afford 
to  divert  this  revenue  from  rum  to  the  re- 
juvenation and  rehabilitation  of  alcohol 
addicts,  a  simple  and  quick  method  of  obtain- 
ing it  without  encroaching  upon  the  $4,000.- 
000  now  realized  from  the  approximately 
1.800  outlets  licensed  by  the  aABC  Board 
would  be  an  Increase  in  the  license  fee,  an 
immediate,  inexpensive,  and  painless  method 
of  realizing  the  needed  amount.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  class  A  liquor  stores  which 
do  a  business  of  $100,000  per  year  at  a  cost 
of  $750.  which  could  be  doubled  and  still 
be  less  than  1  to  3  percent  of  their  gross 
Income. 

I  have  taken  occasion  to  examine  the  ads 
appearing  in  the  Washington  papers  under 
the  heading  "Business  opportunities."  In 
a  recent  edition  of  the  Sunday  Star.  I 
found  35  liquor-serving  restaurants,  liquor 
stores,  and  off-sale  groceries  listed  for  sale. 
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eacb  Indicating  the  weekly  or  moottaly 
come. 


ye  iriT, 


ani  lual 


One    reports    »    profit    of    tlS.OOO 
another  of  915.000  weekly,  another  on 
nectlcut  Avenue  MK.  dally,  or  an 
biisineea  of  $133,000,  and  a  downtown 
taurant  with  on-sale  liquor  license  wit) 
annual  Income  of  $386  000.    These 
cfT-sale  liquor  stores  pay  only  $750  tax 
class    C    tax    for    such    restaurant*    as 
OccWental    or    any    one   of    the   six    on 
restautants  on  the  block  adjoining  this 
OlBce  Building  on  B  Street  8E..  $500; 
and  wine  licenses,  $300. 

The    class    A    license    under    which 
operate    costa    them    $750!      The   Cha 
of  the  ABC  Board  testified  before  a 
committee   last   year   that   the   resale 
of  a   liquor   license   In   some   Instances 
as  high  sa  $60,000      Rector's  restauraiit 
the  adjotnlng  block  was  on  the  marke 
$40,000      It   applied   for   a   class    C 
Wc  opposed  It  because  there  were 
■Is  Mloons  on  that  block  opposite  the 
ITWlninal  Library.     Despite  our  o 
which  was  supported  by  four  of  the 
dealers,   the   license   was   granted,   and 
place  was  sold  for  $66,000  wlthlD  a 
a  $25,000  Increase  on  a  $300  Investment, 
proprietor  of  the  Neptune  Restaurant 
doors  away  recently  bought  the  half 
at  his  partner  for  $40,000.  which 
an   $80,000   business  on   a  $500  tax 
ment.    This  black  market  in  liquor 
to  In  constant  operation  with  1  .£U) 
operation.    Doubling  the  fee  wotild  su 
several   liquor   clinics   without   a   sales 
on  llqtior. 
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TAX    ADVOmSUfO   OfCOMS 
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But   there   Is   another   source   of 
from  the  sale  of  liquor  that  ruru  up 
the  millions,  which  is  entirely  unta.xed. 
that  Is  the  Income  of  the  newspapers 
liquor  advertisements,  wholesale,  and  retail 

The  amount  spent  for  advertls  ng  b\ 
distillers  of   the   larger   producing   cap  ^city 
to  $75,000,000  annually,  and  by  beer  of 
larger    breweries    $35,000,000    besides 
Income  from  retail  stores,  night  clubs,  c^xk- 
tail  lounges  and  restaursmts  operating 
perhaps  a   total.   Including    beer   and 
broadcasts,  of  $150,000,000. 


ha  I 


WKT  WSSHIHCTON  POST 

The   purpose  of  all  advertising   Is  to 
crease  sales  and  the  liquor  trade 
this  stupendcos  sum  paid  to  the 
as  a  good  Investment.    The  dally  pappi^ 
Washington  get  their  share  as  Is 
by  the  scrap  books  of  liquor  ads  whlcl 
have  on  file  at  our  headquarters.     Let 
give     you     a     few     recent     examples. 
Washington  Post  In  a  recent  issue 
columns    of    liquor    ads.     By    contrast 
New  York   Times  In   an   edition  doubl ; 
sis?  had  only  14  columns,  while  the 
pubTlshed    by   Senator    Akthub   Cattek 
the  Gannett  string  of  21  dally  papers 
a  total  circulation  of  10.000.000  do  not 
llah    any    liquor    advertisements    aiid 
have.    It  does  not  seem  unreasonab'e. 
fore,  to  suggest  that  the  papers  of  W 
ton  who  have  an  income  of  mUlions  ann 
from  promoting  the  sale  of  liquor  should 
at  least  a  paart,  if  not  the  entire  cost  of 
taLnlng    the  .clinics    for    rehabilitating 
drunkards  they  helped  to  make,  with 
news   and    sporting    broadcast    boostm 
both  ends  Senate,  Premium.  Globe, 
Arrow,  and  Valley  Fcrge  beer. 

This  to  no  argument  In  opoattlon  to 
pending   proposal   or  questioning   the 
faith  of  its  sponsors;   It  is  a  suggestion 
to  some  form  of  amendment  to  the 
bill   before  it  gets  to  the   floor   which 
more   quickly,   easily,    and    cheaply 
pUsh  the  sams  result,  and  at  the  sams 
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tn>  cut  off  or  reduce  the  supply  of  drunks,  that 
is  making  Washington  a  hissing  and  a  by- 
word from  ocean  to  ocean. 

wsaHiNtn-ow  wcmsr 
On  more  than  a  dozen  occasions  during 
the  past  several  years  we  have  called  at- 
tention in  our  ofQclal  publication.  Progress, 
and  m  addresser  to  ministerial  meetings 
and  ptilpits  to  the  fact  that  the  consumption 
of  liquor,  that  Is  high  powered  spirits,  is 
greater  In  the  District  than  in  any  other 
State  or  similar  area  In  the  country. 

Not  only  greater  In  gallonage  but  greater 
per  capita,  more  than  doub»e  the  consump- 
tion, more  than  three  times  the  conaump- 
tlon.  over  a  period  of  years.  Time  and  again 
these  figures  have  been  challenged  despite 
their  official  origin  These  figures  are  ob- 
tainable throu!?h  the  Department  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  every  State  In  the  Union  and 
confirmed  by  the  District  tax  collector 
whose  department  issues  stamps  for  the  sale 
of  whisky,  gin,  brandy,  champagne,  wine 
above  15  percent  alcoholic  strength,  and  beer 
tot  the  District  over  a  period  of  years,  show- 
ing a  startling  upward  per  capita  consump- 
tion in  all  categories  of  Intoxicating  liquors, 
of  low  and  high  alcoholic  content. 

We  have  here  charts  giving  the  consump- 
tion for  every  State  In  the  Union  which  gives 
the  pennant  for  alcoholic  consumption  to 
Washington,  or  the  District,  over  every  other 
State,  and  the  District  reports  twice  the  ^1- 
lona^e  of  the  10  wettest  States  and  3  times 
as  much  (or  the  country  at  large.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  higher  advertising  pres- 
sxire  in  the  newspapers  of  Washington  than 
is  found  in  any  other  city  of  the  United 
States. 

netTxxs  CIVS  rAcrs 

Now  that  the  facts  have  been  olBcially 
presented  to  this  committee  by  Guy  W.  Pear- 
son, of  the  Tax  Department,  and  by  the  year 
and  in  detail  by  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Gilbert,  who 
has  ftirnished  us  with  a  copy  of  his  testi- 
mony, they  will  no  longer  be  denied.  Mr. 
Pearson  placed  the  consumption  for  the  cur- 
rent year  at  5.000.000  gallons,  or  25.000.000 
fifths  for  hard  liquors.  Hut  to  12  bottles  of 
whisky  like  thto  (holding  up  a  Seagram's 
pint)  for  every  man.  woman,  boy,  girl,  and 
Infant  in  the  District  per  year. 

We  restate  the  totals  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  a  source  of  revenue  which  would 
finance  the  alcohcdic  clinics  proposed  by  this 
bill  without  Imposing  an  additional  sales  tax 
or  setting  up  a  spectol  fund.  Note  the 
mounting  Increase  In  sales  for  the  past  3 
years:  1944  sales  of  distilled  liquor  were 
3,141,000  gaUous.  1945,  4,175,000  gaUons;  1946, 
4.583.000  gallons. 

Champagne  for  1945,  22.000  gallons;  1946. 
57,900  gallons:  wine  above  14  percent,  1946. 
555.630  gallons:  1946.  880.000  gaUons;  whUe 
wines  of  13  percent  and  under  are  untaxed, 
with  beer.  31  gallons  per  barrel  at  50  cents. 

BXTAn.  arraicv  tax 

Note  that  the  total  revenue  for  the  top 
constimption  Is  $2,000,000  for  the  first  0 
months  of  1947.  approximately  $4,000,000  for 
the  year.  This  tax  is  lower  than  in  any  other 
area  in  the  United  States.  On  distilled  spirits 
the  tax  in  the  District  to  50  cents  per  gallon, 
while  over  the  line  In  MaryUnd  It  to  $1  per 
gallon.  On  champagne,  the  rich  man's  drink, 
the  Dtotrict  tax  to  only  15  cents  per  gallon, 
and  on  wine  above  14-percent  alcohol  the  tax 
to  only  10  cents  a  gallon.  On  13  percent  wine 
and  under,  there  to  no  tax.  The  line  drawn 
between  13  and  14,  10  cents  above  and  noth- 
ing below. 

If   these   taxes   were   oxily    doubled,   and 

brsught  up  to  the  national  average,  it  would 

at  once  produce   the   needed   $4,000,000   for 

will       the  purpose  of  the  bill.     Indeed,  the  reduc- 

ac4om-       ticm  in  the  number  of  alcoholics,  and  the 
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possibly  foot  the  bill,  as  90  percent  of  the 
misdemeanant  population  of  the  Occoquan 
Workhouse  are  there  on  charges  of  intoxica- 
tion, at  a  cost  approaching  $500,000  a  year. 
The  reduction  in  the  cost  for  the  city  jails, 
police,  and  courts,  would  mere  than  n"'.ke 
up  the  entire  cost  of  the  clinics. 

Judge  McMahon  in  hto  Illuminating  testi- 
mony yesterday  said  the  cost  of  disposing 
of  drunks  In  his  court  was  $30,000,  and  the 
fines  recovered  $3,000,  represent  a  loss  of 
t28,C0O  to  the  taxpayers  on  addicts  In  his 
court.  If  the  clinics  would  reduce  the  ad- 
dicts by  a  hall  only,  It  would  save  the  tax- 
payers $14,000  In  one  cotnt. 

XES8X   STTTOa   Qt70m> 

In  this  connection  may  1  quote  an  Illu- 
minating peragraph  from  the  double-column 
article  appearing  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Sunday  Star  of  February  23,  from  the 
versatile  pen  of  its  long-time  and  very  able 
columnist.  Mr.  Jesse  Butor,  which  to  well 
worthy  of  your  serious  consideration. 

I  suggest  also  that  you  read,  as  I  assume 
you  have  read,  the  three  Illuminating  and 
lengthy  articles  recently  appearing  In  the 
Star  by  George  Kennedy  with  the  accom- 
panying editorial  In  the  Star  of  February 
15  entitled  "Alcoholism  in  the  District." 

A   TROUUHTFUL  STTCCXSTIOM 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  the  article  by 
Mr.  Sutor: 

"From  the  best  sources  of  information 
it  appears  that  there  to  considerable  com- 
munity support  for  thto  proposed  measure 
but  there  are  those  who  feel  that  a  com- 
panion measure  would  be  of  material  as- 
sistance in  accomplisblnc  the  desired  pur- 
poses. In  the  proponed  legal  recognition  of 
alcoholism  as  a  'disease,'  there  arises  an  im- 
plied obligation  to  supply  preventive  as  well 
as  curative  measuiej  Without  preventive 
measures  the  ct-re  of  those  who  have  already 
contracted  the  'disease'  will  be  more  uncer- 
tain and  also  new  crops  of  alcoholics  will 
be  needing  the  cure. 

"Those  who  adhere  to  this  latter  school  of 
thought  believe  that  the  excessive  number  of 
places  In  the  District  licensed  for  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  the  elaborate  window 
displays  of  liquor  and  the  blatent  advertising 
programs  of  the  trade  are  not  calculated  to 
encourage  the  temperate  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  but  would  encourage  their  wider 
use."  The  case  could  not  be  more  succinctly 
stated. 

Jesus  once  said  to  His  disciples,  "Let  these 
sayings  sink  down  Into  your  ears."  Mr.  Sutor 
advisedly  says,  "In  the  proposed  legal  recog- 
nition of  alcoholism  as  a  disease  there  arises 
an  Implied  obligation  to  supply  preventive  as 
well  as  curative  measures."  to  avoid  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  crop  "to  take  the  places  of 
those  who  have  been  cured  of  the  disease." 
and  he  suggests  as  a  remedy  'a  reduction  In 
the  excessive  number  of  places  in  the  Dtotrict 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
the  abolition  of  the  elaborate  window  dis- 
plays of  liquors  and  the  blaten^  advertteing 
programs  of  the  trade  In  the  press  and  on  the 
radio  calculated  to  encourage  the  temperate 
tise  of  alcoholic  beverages  but  would  en- 
cotirage  their  Intemperate  use,"  To  this  we 
would  add,  prohibit  the  advertising  of  liquors 
altogether  In  the  press  and  over  the  radio  In 
the  District,  or  let  them  pay  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  clinics  for  the  army  of  drunkards 
they  help  to  create. 

We  suggest  that  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. In  the  light  of  the  facts  disclosed  at 
this  hearing,  be  recommitted  for  ttirther 
study,  so  that  some  of  these  worthy  sugges- 
tions may  be  Included,  not  delayed  as  an 
amendment,  but  as  a  part  of  the  orlglnel 
act.  We  have  waited  for  years  for  the  bill: 
we  will  all  be  dead  when  the  amendments 
pass. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWUND 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  KNOWL^ND.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
several  editorials  relative  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  change  in  the  cloture  rule,  one 
from  the  Denver  Post,  one  from  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times;  then,  very  interest- 
ingly, three  from  southern  newspapers — 
one  from  the  El  Paso  Times,  one  from  the 
Virginian-Pilot,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  one 
from  the  Citizen,  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post  of  February  21,  1947 J 
rR£z  Btrr  nirosMocaATic 

Another  attempt  to  being  made  to  curb 
abuse  of  the  ancient  Senate  freedom  of  un- 
limited debate.  Senators  Knowland,  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Baltonstall,  of  Massachusetts  are 
advocating  an  amendment  of  the  cloture  rule 
with  a  view  of  making  flllbusters  more  diffi- 
cult. They  propose  that  the  Senate,  by  a 
simple  majority  vote,  be  allowed  to  shut  off 
debate  on  a  motion  or  a  bill.  Under  the 
present  rule,  a  two-thirds  majority  to  re- 
quired. As  a  practical  matter,  thto  means 
that  clottire  can  be  Imposed  only  when  ths 
southern  bloc  Is  willing. 

Tlie  principal  argument  advanced  by 
southern  Senators  against  the  proposed  rule 
change  is  that  It  would  be  Ineffective.  In  thto 
connection,  they  say  cloture  has  been  in- 
voked only  16  times  in  40  years,  that  It  was 
voted  only  3  times  and  that  in  10  of  the  13 
failures  it  would  have  failed  even  under  a 
simple  majority  rule. 

Probably  no  senatorial  practice  to  more  dto- 
gusting  to  the  American  public  than  the 
filibuster.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  it  be  Justified  as  an  exerctoe  of  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  unlimited  debate.  The 
purpose  of  the  filibuster  to  to  obstruct.  The 
reason  for  debate  to  to  clarify.  Senators  en- 
gaged in  a  filibuster  do  everything  but  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  measure  they  are  trying  to 
talk  to  death.  They  may  read  passages  from 
the  Bible,  whole  pages  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  excerpts  from  books — any- 
thing to  kill  time. 

The  theory  of  the  filibusters  to  that  the 
end  Justifies  the  raeanc.  With  this  idea  In 
mind,  they  feel  free  to  employ  any  strategy 
which  will  prevent  a  vote  on  the  measure 
they  oppose.  That  Is  not  democratic.  It  to 
Indefensible. 

The  tradition  oi  full  debatt  Is  one  the 
Senate  should  cherish.  But  abuse  of  a  priv- 
ilege Is  the  most  certain  way  t""  discredit  and 
Irse  it.  Under  the  filibuster  technique  the 
privilege  of  unlimited  debate  Is  misconstrued 
as  a  license  to  defeat  what  logically  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  any  honest  debate — a  de- 
ctoion  on  the  issue  under  discussion. 

Apologists  for  the  filibuster  device  contend 
that  cloture  Is  an  infringement  upon  the 
right  of  free  speech.  But  no  human  right  Is 
unlimited.  The  extent  to  which  one  indi- 
vidual may  exercise  his  rights  depends  upon 
where  and  when  he  begins  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  his  fellows.  Any  citizen  has  a 
right  to  stand  on  a  sidewalk.  But  when  1.000 
people  Insist  upon  .xerctolng  that  tight,  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  same  block,  they 
become  an  obstruction. 

Each  of  the  96  Members  of  the  Senate  has 
the  right  of  free  speech.    But  manifestly  all 


96  have  no  right  to  insist  tipon  speaking  at 
the  same  time.  The  very  fact  that  under 
present  rules  the  Senate  reserves  the  power 
to  vote  cloture  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
shows  It  recognizes  that  occasions  may  artoe 
when  it  to  necessary  to  restrict  to  stop  debate. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  should  have  power  to  Invoke  cloture 
and  prevent  or  stop  a  filibuster. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  February 
20.  1947] 

FILIBUSTER  SIDESHOW 

While  other  matters  have  been  occupying 
center  stage  in  Congress,  off  in  the  wings  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  be?n  considering  a  proposal  that 
would  end  the  filibuster.  It  received  little 
attention  until  it  ended  yesterday,  and  that's 
a  pity.  The  Nation  should  not  have  been 
deprived  of  the  spectacle  of  southern  Demo- 
crats doing  a  double  somersault  from  the 
high  trapeze  ot  reason  without  a  net. 

Hard  pressed  in  logic,  the  southerners 
cams  up  with  a  two-way-stretch  argument 
against  the  proposal  of  Senators  Knowland, 
of  California,  and  Saltonstall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  debate  be  closable  on  a  simple 
majority  vote.  Present  Senate  rules — 
which  require  two-thirds  vote  for  cloture — 
are  too  valuable  to  be  tinkered  with,  said 
the  Senators.  And  then,  without  drawing 
a  full  breath,  they  rtished  on  to  say  that 
the  Knowland-Saltonstall  proposal  wouldn't 
make  any  difference  anyway,  because  cloture 
to  seldom  called  for  and,  when  it  Is.  would 
fail  as  often  on  a  requirement  for  majority 
as  on  that  lor  the  two- thirds. 

How  they  can  have  It  both  ways — impor- 
tant and  unimportant — at  the  same  time  to. 
of  course,  a  little  difficult  to  follow;  If  a 
double  point  to  to  be  made,  it  shotild  be 
this:  The  unlimited  filibuster  puts  the  will 
of  the  majority  at  the  disp'jsal  of  the  whim 
of  a  minority,  aid  the  realization  that  cloture 
is  most  difficult  under  present  rtiles  fre- 
quently keeps  the  majority  from  doing  any- 
thing about  It  Only  16  times  in  the  past 
40  years  has  cloture  been  called  for  In  the 
Senate.  But  the  number  of  times  a  smaU 
group  of  willful  men  has  been  able  under 
the  protection  of  the  two-thirds  rule  to  talk 
praiseworthy  legtolatlon  to  death  Is  many 
times  greater.  In  at  least  three  Instances, 
moreover,  a  proposal  for  cloture  failed  al- 
though It  did  have  a  majority  vote. 

Unfortunately  for  all  thto  logic,  the  move 
to  throw  the  anachronism  of  the  filllbuster 
into  the  discard  will  probably  fall.  But  at 
least  the  prospects  for  action  are  brighter 
now  than  at  any  time  within  long  memory. 
There  are  more  newcomers  to  the  Senate 
around  than  Washington  has  seen  in  many 
days,  and  it  is  the  newcomers  who  are  justi- 
fiably annoyed  with  this  device  for  thwarting 
the  majority. 

The  Republican  freshmen,  who  have  re- 
fused to  bow  to  defeatism,  but  instead  are 
drumming  their  proposal  through  the  sub- 
committee, deserve  a  round  of  thanks  for 
their  fight.  And  the  southerners  deserve  at 
least  a  gallery  giggle  for  their  entertaining 
acrobatics. 

(From  the  El  Paso  Times  of  January  26,  1947] 

STREAMLINE  SENATE  DEBATE 

A  filibuster  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  democracy.  The  man  conduct- 
ing the  filibuster  may  think  it  to  his  right  to 
talk  as  long  as  he  wtohes,  but,  by  doing  so, 
he  to  preventing  an  orderly  vote  on  a  meas- 
ure. The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than  that. 

It  to  encouraging  that  resolutions  to 
change  the  present  Senate  rule  on  cloture 
are  to  be  considered  in  hearings  opening 
early  thto  week  before  a  Senate  Rtiles  and 
Administration  Subcommittee. 


The  proposals  call  for  applying  doture  by 
a  majority  vote.  Unless  cloture  to  applied. 
Senate  debate  to  unlimited  and  filibusters 
can  flourtoh.  Senate  rules  may  be  changed 
by  a  majority  vote. 

The  rules  for  procedure  In  the  United 
States  Senate  were  originally  based  largely 
on  practice  in  the  Brittoh  House  of  Com- 
mons. However,  the  House  of  Commons 
changed  its  procedure  65  years  ago  so  that 
the  majority  could  limit  debate,  whereas  the 
Senate  allowed  debate  to  be  unlimited  untU 
30  years  ago.  and  then  allowed  it  to  be  lim- 
ited only  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  change  In  Great  Britain  came  about 
because  of  dilatory  tactics  employed  by  the 
Irish  Nationalists  to  get  home  rule  for  Ire- 
land. In  1882  Prime  Mintoter  Gladstone  ob- 
tained the  passage  of  a  rule  in  the  House  of 
Commons  whereby  the  previous  question 
could  be  moved,  so  as  to  end  debate,  when- 
ever the  majority  of  the  House  obviously 
wanted  a  vote  to  be  taken.  Gladstone  ex- 
plained that  previously  all  members  had  de- 
ferred to  majority  sentiment,  but  since  then 
a  body  of  men  had  entered  Parliament  to 
whom  its  traditions  meant  nothing — a  polite 
way  of  saying  that  they  weren't  gentlonen 
acting  like  gentlemen. 

Now  the  House  of  Commons  acting  thnnie^ 
its  speaker  has  additional  methods  of  sup- 
pressing dilatory  and  obstructiontot  tactics. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
expected  to  be  above  politics  and  to  function 
as  a  political  neutral. 

At  first  the  rules  of  the  Senate  allowed  thm 
majority  to  close  debate  by  adopting  a  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question.  Thto  provi- 
sion was  omitted  from  the  Senate  rules  when 
these  were  changed  in  1806:  there  was  com- 
plaint that  it  had  been  abused.  It  has  re- 
mained in  the  House  rules,  as  one  of  ths 
methods  by  which  debate  to  strictly  control- 
lec  in  the  Hou'ic. 

On  February  8, 1917,  President  Wilson  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  because 
of  the  resumption  of  unrestricted  German 
submarine  warfare.  On  February  27  he  asked 
Congress  to  authorize  the  arming  of  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessels  against  submarine  at- 
tack. The  House  complied  and  72  Senator* 
said  they  would  vote  to  comply  If  given  the 
chance,  but  with  Congress  due  to  adjourn 
on  March  4  the  armed  neutrality  blU  was 
killed  by  a  filibuster  of  a  dozen  or  so  Sena- 
tors. Thereupon  the  President  armed  mer- 
chant ships  without  specific  legislative  au- 
thority. 

The  new  Congress  was  Immediately  called 
into  special  session,  and  a  conference  of 
Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  agreed  to 
comply  with  the  President's  demand  to  pro- 
vide that  debate  in  the  Senate  might  be 
limited  in  the  futtire.  The  conference  agreed 
on  a  new  rule  whereby  cloture  might  be  ap- 
plied by  a  two-thirds  vote.  An  amendment 
was  offered  to  make  it  by  majority  vote  in- 
stead of  by  two-thirds,  and  there  was  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  amendment  would 
have  carried  if  put  to  a  vote.  But  Senator 
Penrose  of  Pennsylvania  objected  that  the 
amendment  violated  the  bipartisan  agree- 
ment, and  its  sponsor  (HoUto.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire) withdrew  it.  The  new  rule  was  then 
adopted  by  vote  of  76  to  3. 

Since  then  clottire  has  been  applied  on 
only  four  occasions.  Motions  for  cloture  on 
the  antilynchlng  bill  in  1939  and  on  the 
anti-poll-tax  bill  in  1942  and  1944  faUed  to 
achieve  even  a  majority  vote.  In  1946  a  mo- 
tion for  cloture  on  the  British -loan  bUl  re- 
sulted in  a  tie  vote;  a  motion  for  cloture 
on  the  FEFC  bill  received  a  majority  but 
not  a  two-thirds  vote. 

[Prom  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vlrglnlan-PUot  at 
January  14.  1947 1 

rC»X5TALLINQ  miEtTSTERS 

During  the  brief  but  bitter  filibuster  over 
the  seating  of  Bilbo,  Senator  Tan  warned 
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eloquence.  Senator  Moasi  has  choaen  a 
tlTcly  restricted  target.  Noting  that 
fUlbustera  have  been  pegged  on  the  deilca 
of  moving  a  correction  of  the  Senate  Joui  aal 
and  then  debating  thu  endlessly,  be  wcaild 
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la  ahlnlng  than  to  wait  until  a  storm 
broken  out. 
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IProm  the  AshevUle  (N.  C.)    Citizen  cf 
December  10.  1944 1 

^,  TALK   WTTHOCT   BtD 

Our  brief  for  the  filibuster  as  employee  li 
the  Senate  is — brief.  On  some  occasion,  it 
has  been  used  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
punitive  legislation  bearing  on  one  sect  xrn 
or  one  group.  There  are  times  whei 
worthy  minority  mu£t  be  protected  agai  ist 
a  headstrong  majority. 

That  much  said,  we  agree  nevertheless  with 
Senators   Knowukm  and   Moasx  that  8c(ne 
way  must  be  found  to  prevent  unlimited 
bate — the  definition  of  a  filibuster — in 
Upper  House  of  Congress.    The  cloture  pt^o- 
vMon  adopted  in  1017  after  President  V  11 
■on  had  denounced  the  "little  group  of  w  11 
ful  men"  who  filibustered  his  armed   m  u 
traltty  bill  to  death  Is  a  weak  and  unwo  k* 
able  device.     Cloture,  which  limits  debi  te. 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote.     The  fact  tiat 
It  has  been  obtained  only  four  times  in 
years  surely  is  proof  that  the  method  la 
•deqaate. 

Senator  Kwowlawd  has  introduced  a  illl 
which  would  enable  the  Senate  to  limit  <  le 
tato  bf  a  simple  miijorlty  vote  This  me  is* 
vn  hM  •  food  chance  of  passage,  since  he 
■enau  has  31  new  Members  and  19  oth  •» 
who  have  only  senfed  for  2  yeari.  Usui  lly 
It  u  the  old'tuners  who  ellng  te  Sen  ite 
privilege 

No  falr.ralnded  lef taUtor  ean  offer  a  aln 
eere  defense  of  the  filibuster.  It  has  b4  en 
•bused  time  and  again,  It  bas  been  abui  ed 
by  a  minority  of  one,  as,  for  exami  le. 
Huey  Long  flllbuetered  to  death  fie 
■WiTQpgtotkB  for  the  Social  Security  Act 
IIN.  To  be  sttre,  the  majority  may  ab4ie 
tlM  power  ot  numbera,  but  we  think  tl  at 
the  good  sense  for  the  whole  Congreas  b  ay 
bo  depended  upon  to  aaeure  juattoe.  1  he 
■muMo  oI  the  United  States  U  the  only  lei  is> 
toUvo  body  ws  know  of  which  can  eng  gs 
la  widlsss  debau  without  ever  coming  to 
tfet  peint  or  to  ft  deelslon.  This  unU  ue 
power  mobes  for  trrseponaibility  in  rep  e 
sMUtlve  fovemiimit,  It  shotUd  be  abiil* 
or  euruood. 


Ov  ExptB&if  03  Intereits 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOftAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UWITEU  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  26  ilegislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Our  new 
American  warlike  policy  in  controlling 
the  Dardanelles  can  only  be  explained 
to  me  by  American  interests  in  the  Near 
East.  With  respect  ^to  this  phase  of  the 
proposed  Greek-Turkish  Intervention  the 
March  20  Washington  letter  copyrighted 
by  Malcolm  Hobbs  on  "Our  Expanding 
Oil  Interests"  is  most  pertinent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  a  copy  of 
this  letter  in  the  Ricord  where  it  wUl 
be  available  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OtTB  KXTAjmifO  on.  nrTEBSBTS 

(By  Ma.'colm  Hcbbs)  ' 

Washikctow.— The  dramatic  political  de- 
velopments surrounding  the  new  United 
SUtes  foreign  policy  in  the  Near  East  have 
overshadowed  recent  economic  developments 
in  which  America  has  strengthened  Its  bold- 
ingn  in  rich  Middle  East  oil  fields. 

Tnese  significant  and  Important  economic 
steps  have  taken  place  colncldentally  with 
the  evolving  of  President  Truman's  policy  to 
secure  America's  political  frontiers  in  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

Two  weeks  ago.  two  important  Ameo-Ican 
oil  companies — Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
and  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.— joined  with 
Britain's  An^lo-Iranlan  Oil  Co.  to  form  Mid- 
dle East  Pipelines,  Ltd.  The  purpose  of  the 
new  company  Is  to  construct  another  1.000 
miles  of  pipe  line  to  connect  the  oil  fields 
of  Iran  and  Kuwait  wlththe  Mediterranean. 
Stock  In  the  company  will  be  distributed  so 
that  Jersey  will  have  40  percent,  Sccony  10 
percent,  and  Anglo-Iranian  50  percent.  In 
return  for  financial  backing,  Anglo-Iranian 
has  agreed  to  provide  the  American  com- 
panl;s  with  "substantial  quantities  of  crude 
oil  for  a  period  of  years." 

This  represents  the  first  return  for  Ameri- 
can oil  Interests  from  the  deal  signed  last 
December  26  In  which  British  Interests 
agre<>d  to  share  with  the  Americans  In  the 
development  of  Middle  Bast  oil  resources. 
This  agreement  culminated  the  uphill  strug- 
gle of  the  American.^ — started  shortly  after 
World  War  I — against  the  exclusive  control 
by  the  British  of  Middle  Emi  oil  conceaslona 

Three  weeks  ago,  contrncte  were  placed  for 
tbe  construction  of  another  pipe  line  to  be 
oontrolled  by  the  Arabian  American  Oil  Co., 
which  has  exclusive  rights  over  Saudi  Arabl* 
an  resources  Arnblan  American  is  owned 
by  Standard  Oil  of  Oalixorate  and  the  Texas 
Co,  Its  pipe  line  Is  a  big  IO«lBcb  project  eoet- 
ing  •80,uoo.0(;0,  Rcheduled  to  be  ompletsd  by 
tbe  end  of  1940.  It  wiU  cross  tHe  Ariblaa 
peninsula  to  the  MedllerrMMAD. 

Completion  of  the  two  new  pipe  lUoH  will 
give  American  inureats  a  hold  on  three  vital 
lines  suetchlng  into  this  rich  region.  Amer- 
ican eompanies  already  have  an  intermt  In 
the  line  which  carries  oil  from  tbe  Iraq  fields 
to  the  Mediterranean, 

On  March  12.  the  Arabian  Amerlean  Oil 
Co.  announced  that  an  agreement  whereby 
standard  of  New  Jerstf  and  Soeony- Vacuum 
would  )oin  SUndard  ot  Oallfomia  and  the 
Tstas  Co ,  as  stockholders  of  Arabian  Ameri- 
can awaited  only  the  tatlsfsctory  solution  of 
certain  British  objections  to  tbe  deal.  An 
It  la  prlnolplt  givinf  Hntf  N  pON 


cent  and  Sooony  Vaecnun  10  percent  of  Arabi- 
an American's  capital  stock  had  been  an- 
nounced last  December.  This  arrangement 
will  bolster  Arabian  American's  financial 
structure  by  about  $227,000,000. 

Another  American  oil  company — Oulf-^has 
joint  control  with  Anglo-Iranian  of  the  Ku- 
wait Oil  Co.  lu  fields  are  the  newest  in  the 
Middle  East,  located  at  the  bead  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

The  «relter  of  developments  In  Interna- 
tional oil  aerve  to  account  for  two  facts,  that 
American  oU  interests  are  Increaaing  their 
international  holdings  and  control  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  that  the  American  rise  Is 
coupled  with  a  British  decline  Up  until  the 
1920's  the  United  States  bad  no  slgniflcant 
foreign  oU  supplies.  Diplomatic  protests 
over  Britain's  monopolistic  position  in  the 
Middle  East  sectired  a  concession  for  the 
United  States  in  Iraq.  American  engineers 
discovered  the  richest  reserves  In  the  world 
in  Saudi  Arabia  after  Britain  had  concluded 
that  the  region  was  unproductive.  The  re- 
cent deals  with  Anglo-Iranian  have  strength- 
ened the  United  States  position  considerably. 
The  two  new  pipe  lines  will  bring  Middle  East 
oU  direct  to  the  Mediterranean,  eliminating 
tanker  shipments  through  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Suez  Canal,  where  the 
British  have  been  able  to  collect  a  toll  levy 
of  >8  cents  a  barrel. 

In  contrast  to  the  pictiire  after  World  War 
I,  American  oil  concessions  abroad  now  equal. 
If  not  surpass  those  of  the  British.  There  Is 
added  significance  to  this  In  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  big  oil  producer  within  Its  own 
borders,  while  Britain  has  relied  completely 
on  foreign  oil  for  security  since  Winston 
Churchill's  decision  as  Plrst  Lord  of  tbe  Ad- 
miralty to  convert  the  Royal  Navy  from  coal 
to  oil. 

Today  British  companies  have  ooncesBlona 
in  Iran.  North  Borneo,  Egypt,  Iraq.  Kuwait, 
India,  Malaya,  Ceylon,  Netherlands.  East  I  >- 
dies.  Trinidad.  Colombia,  and  Veneeuela. 
Americans  have  properties  In  all  these  coun- 
tries except  India  and  Iran,  with  additional 
holdings  in  Canada,  Bahrein,  and  Baudl 
Arabia. 

In  an  unheralded  but  sl^lficant  speech  at 
Mount  Vernon.  HI.,  on  the  13th  of  this  month. 
Mr.  Charles  Rayner,  the  State  Department's 
petroleum  adviser,  stated  that  United  States 
interests  now  own  or  control  59  percent  of 
the  total  known  oil  reserves  In  the  world. 
He  stresped  "the  increasing  importance  of 
otn-  foreign  reserves  to  our  national  economy." 

In  terms  of  the  Middle  East,  Mr.  Rayner 
said.  "J  cannot  stress  the  Importance  of  this 
part  of  the  world  too  strongly.  With  oil 
reserves  known  to  be  In  excess  of  the  known 
reserves  of  the  United  States,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  Middle  East  will  ultimately  become 
the  center  of  gravity  of  world  oil  production. 
It  Is  not  dlfllcult  therefore  to  appreciate  hew 
Important  may  be  our  political  relationship 
with  the  various  countries  and  small  sheik- 
doms that  make  up  that  part  of  the  world." 


A  Loit  GdstratioB  b  ScMDtiic  Prsfrtsi 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Miaaouii 
Xlf  TKl  HOUSE  or  RBPRMBNTATIVIi 

Monday.  March  24. 1947 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.Speskei  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1Q46.  and  on  psff  M32  of  the 
CoNsiiMioNAL  Rscoto.  I  Mid.  soionv 

other  things: 

I  siso  know  wt  are  gofng  to  wake  up  1. 
7.  or  10  years  from  now  with  an  acute  short. 
afe  of  doctors,  Oeuiisu,  lechuictans,  scieu* 
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tlsts,  and  engineers.  I  think  we  have  been 
more  foolish  than  some  of  our  allies.  Brit- 
ain and  Russia,  and  other  countries  have 
continued  the  education  of  their  youth. 

This  warning  I  issued  long  before  that 
time,  when  we  were  arbitrarily  and  ruth- 
lessly drafting  the  best  brains  of  our 
country,  taking  genius  from  the  labora- 
tory to  do  kitchen  police. 

Only  last  Sunday.  March  23,  1947, 
there  appeared  an  Interesting  article  In 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  which, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include: 

A  LOST  GENERATION  IN  SCIENXmC  PKOCRESS — 
ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION  PRESIDENT  DE- 
PLORES WAR'S  WASTE 

The  Increasing  availability  of  money  for 
research  in  medicine  is  beginning  to  embar- 
rp.5..s  cur  medical  schools.  "Where  Is  the 
trained  personnel  coming  from  to  make  use 
of  these  funds?"  Raymond  B.  Posdic-k.  presi- 
dent of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  asks  In 
his  annual  review,  a  portion  of  which  Is 
made  public  today.  The  general  public  has 
contributed  enthusiastically  to  such  special 
causes,  as  infantile  paralysis,  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  tuberculosis.  Recently,  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Health  and  the 
scientific  branches  of  the  armed  forces,  the 
Federal  Government  allocated  over  $6,000,000 
for  similar  specialized  projects. 

But  from  what  source  are  we  to  get  the 
scientists  and  technicians  competent  to 
work  m  these  fields?  Their  training  Is  a 
matter  of  years  of  preparation,  and  It  cannot 
be  extemporized. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  public 
belief  in  what  might  be  called  tbe  magic- 
wand  theory  of  medical  advance.  This 
theory  has  been  stimiilated  by  the  dramatic 
development  In  recent  years  of  such  reme- 
dies as  insulin,  penicillin,  the  sulfa  drugs, 
and  tbe  blood  substitutes.  According  to 
this  theory,  cur  research  laboratories  stand 
ready  at  any  time  to  turn  money  Into  scien- 
tific discoveries;  In  other  words,  the  bottle- 
neck to  further  advance  Is  the  lack  of  funds; 
It  Is  the  lack  of  capable  and  thoroughly 
trained  investigators  to  use  the  funds.  The 
medical  schools,  to  which  we  must  look  for 
these  investigators,  do  not  possess  and  can- 
not now  obtain  the  fundamental  facilities 
through  which  alone  this  increasing  demand 
can  be  met.  Indeed,  many  of  our  medleal 
schools  are  In  the  position  of  a  cook  asked 
to  prepare  a  wedding  feast  for  which  the 
champagne  bas  been  furnished  but  no  water 
to  boll  the  potatoes. 

Nothing  that  war  touches  escapes  blight. 
There  is  a  popular  belief  that  science  made 
rapid  progress  between  1930  and  1045,  but 
this  belief  has  little  basis  for  support.  It  Is 
now  generally  recognized  that  the  feverish 
activity  of  scientists  In  wartime  Is  essentially 
not  scientific.  Tbey  are  primarily  engaged 
In  the  application  of  existing  knowledge  to 
csrtaln  specific  and  narrow  problems.  They 
kfiV9  no  time  for  purs  research,  and  their 
contributions  to  basic  knowledge  are  Infrs- 
qusnt  and  on  ths  whols  unimportant.  They 
ars  drawing  on  the  reserves  of  the  past. 
Thsy  ars  unlng  up  the  supply  of  basic  dls- 
eoverles  which  an  earllsr  gensratlon  ha« 
given  them.  They  are  digging  recklessly  into 
ths  stock  pits  of  cxiiitlng  knowlsdge.  Ths 
gap  bstween  knowlsdge  and  lue  In  sclsnce 
Is  always  narrow;  ths  sffsot  of  wur  is  tu  dose 
ths  gap  almost  to  ths  vanlihlng  point. 

It  Is  not  In  war  but  In  penes  that  ths 
advenes  of  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from 
tbe  application  of  knowledge,  finds  Its  most 
favorable  environment.  Ths  practical  appil« 
eatlons  of  knowledge  ars  ths  dividends  wbleb 
baslo  solsnee  from  time  to  time  dNlaree, 
When  basic  sclsnce  le  eten  temporarlljr  in* 
terrupted,  then  It  le  neoesearjr  to  pay  these 
dividends  out  of  surplus,  and  obviously  tbie 


process  cannot  be  long  continued  without 
bankruptcy. 

It  Is  necessary  to  drive  home  the  point  that 
war  does  not  contribute  to  basic  science.  On 
the  contrary.  It  blocks  Its  progres:!  and, 
through  perverted  applications,  debates  the 
whole  concept  of  the  dignity  and  glory  of 
man's  conquest  of  nature. 

There  Is  another  phase  of  tbe  matter, 
equally  vicious.  War  Interferes  with  the 
proper  training  of  scientific  personnel.  At 
least,  here  In  the  United  States  we  allowed 
It  to  interfere.  Like  any  procedure  which 
expends  capital  resources  without  providing 
means  of  replenishing  them,  the  interruption 
of  advanced  training  In  the  basic  sciences 
seems  to  cost  little  at  the  moment,  and  It 
serves  an  emergency  by  releasing  manpower. 
But  It  Is  a  policy  of  desperation  which  places 
a  crippling  mortgage  on  the  future.  It 
grinds  up  the  seed  corn  of  scientific  progress 
In  the  next  generation  to  make  a  day's  feed 
for  the  war  machine. 

The  consequences  of  this  unintelligent 
policy  are  now  upon  us.  There  Is  a  serious, 
even  an  alarming,  shortage  of  adequate  per- 
sonnel in  almost  every  field  which  requires 
advanced  thinking.  Whether  In  physics  or 
chemistry  or  the  biological  and  medical  sci- 
ences, the  situation  is  the  same.  In  subjects 
like  bacteriology,  biochemistry,  anatomy,  bio- 
physics, and  physiology.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find  younger  men  with  adequate  teach- 
ing and  research  qualifications.  We  have 
sacrificed  the  seed  corn.  We  have  lost  a 
generation.  Our  governmental  policy  was 
dictated  by  considerations  of  Immediate  need 
and  was  geared  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  In  Rwsia  or 
England.  In  both  these  countries  policy  was 
guided  by  the  long  view  far  more  effectively 
than  with  us.  In  Russia,  students  of  ability 
In  most  branches  of  science  were  kept  in 
their  laboratories,  while  Great  Britain,  with 
some  difficulty,  to  be  sure,  succeeded  not  in 
eliminating,  but  In  minimizing  Interruption 
In  the  training  of  her  future  scientific  teach- 
ers and  leaders. 

American  democracy  seems  to  learn  Its 
lessons  the  hard  way.  It  does  not  realize, 
until  too  late,  that  human  erosion,  like  soU 
erosion,  can  Jeopardize  the  future.  Surely 
out  of  the  bitter  experience  of  this  war  should 
come  the  realization  that  trained  personnel 
Is  our  most  valuable  asset  In  science.  It  Is 
criminal  folly  to  gamble  with  the  future  by 
policies  which  dissipate  that  asset.  A  nation 
which  loses  so  much  of  its  technical  strength 
that  It  runs  the  risk  of  being  unable  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  next  generation  may  find 
that  Pyrrhic  victories  are  as  dlsastnrus  as 
defeats. 


UNESCO,  the  Ethical  Echelon  in  Our 
Fight  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOVTM  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  H0U8I  OP  RIPBISINTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  March  29, 1947 

Mr,  MUNDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  Houie.  X  am 
herewith  incorporating  In  the  RctoRD  a 
copy  of  the  address  which  I  delivered  last 
night  In  Philadelphia  before  the  conclud- 
ing generaj  session  of  the  ftrst  National 
Conference  of  the  National  Advisory 
CommlMlon  on  UNESCO,  Thli  Impor- 
tant operating  arm  of  the  United  Natloni 
ii  now  engaged  In  a  oonitruetlvn  pro- 
gram for  preserving  tbg  ptatf  whloh 


should  challenge  tbe  attention  and  se- 
cure tbe  support  of  the  well-intentioned 
people  on  every  continent. 

Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  once  asked  by  a  friend 
to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  Is  the 
proper  length  for  a  man's  l^s.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  and  with  that  practical 
Lincolnian  sagacity  which  tbe  world  needs  so 
desperately  today,  Abraham  Lincoln  aald. 
"Just  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground." 

When  I  am  asked  the  question,  aa  X  fre- 
quently am,  "What  is  the  real  purpose  and 
program  of  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization?"  I  al- 
ways reply,  "UNESCO  has  as  its  goal  eradicat- 
ing the  causes  of  war." 

Fellow  citizens,  I  believe  that  tho«f  of 
us  who  work  In  UNESCO  and  who  have  con- 
fidence In  the  concept  that  the  caxut^  of 
war  must  be  removed  from  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  before  the  councils  of  |,»*ace 
can  permanently  achieve  their  objectives  »n 
answer  questions  concerning  the  size  of  mr 
task  with  as  much  directness  as  Lincoln 
answered  his  questioner  concerning  the 
length  of  his  legs. 

We  must  crown  our  efforts  with  a  full 
measure  of  success.  To  achieve  our  objec- 
tives part  way  wotild  be  of  little  more  avail 
In  the  preservation  of  peace  than  It  would 
avail  a  man  to  have  legs  which  reach  only 
part  way  to  the  ground.  If.  In  our  efforta 
to  stamp  out  the  causes  of  war.  we  permit 
an  area  of  animosity  to  exist  to  whatever 
fractional  degree  is  required  to  start  another 
war,  we  shall  have  failed  in  ovir  objectives 
completely.  Our  purpose  being  to  prevent 
wars,  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  the  luxtiry 
of  half-way  measures  of  success.  To  fall 
in  a  challenge  so  great  In  this  era  of  atomic 
destructiveness  would  be  no  less  a  calamity 
to  civilization  whether  we  fall  In  full  or  In 
part.  If  the  world  war  returns  to  this  earth, 
our  efforts  will  be  marked  by  failure.  We 
must  by  the  very  magnitude  of  the  task  we 
face  permit  no  other  alternative  than  com- 
plete success. 

It  Is  because  of  the  enormous  Importance 
of  the  work  in  which  this  great  constiltative 
conference  Is  engaged  that  I  come  humbly 
before  you  tonight  as  the  delegate  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  as  It  were,  to  this 
great  workshop  for  humanity,  liils  first 
National  Conference  on  UNESCO  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization  has  very  fittingly  selected  Phil- 
adelphia as  the  home  of  Its  meeting. 

Here  in  this  city,  long  ago,  freemen  for 
the  ftrst  time  on  this  continent  reduced  to 
writing  rules  of  tolerance  and  orderly  pro- 
cedure by  which  men  and  women  holding 
differing  opinions  and  nourishing  a  large 
variety  of  ambitions  have  been  able  to  live 
and  work  together  with  a  degree  of  success- 
ful progress  unparalleled  and  unprecedented 
In  tbe  history  of  the  world.  It  is  my  ardent 
hope  for  this  Conference  that  the  Inspiration 
and  the  Information  radiating  from  It  wlU 
go  far  toward  providing  for  mankind  every- 
where the  same  fair  chance  for  a  free  people 
that  tbe  Constitution  of  ths  United  Sutse 
bas  guaranteed  for  all  Americans. 

Yonder  Liberty  Bell  must  vsriubly  be 
trembling  In  its  historic  frsme  tonight  as  It 
envisages  the  vast  potentlallUee  for  liberty, 
freedom,  tolerance,  and  a  prevaMaf  pesee 
which  ars  an  Inherent  and  Important  part 
of  this  Conferenoe  of  men  and  woosea  of 
good  will. 

ova  woas  w  oim  woata 

TIM  objective  of  this  OoofersMe  Is  m 
strenfttaea  and  support  tbe 
actions  of  UMMOO  by  a  tImeMM 
(1)  Ws  are  aset  bare  te  carry 
organiaatloos  which  w«  reprswnt  tiM 
piste  story  of  ONnOO,  what  it  bM 
bow  It  Is  operatlnf.  and  wbat  it  ' 
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«•!  for  iti  future  oowm.  (S)  Thli  trMt 
CunXorvno*  to  eallcd  tipoD  to  glvt  eoutu  rl  to 
of  ui  In  pubUe  oAm  wIium  dny-b]  •day 
I  can  du  tu  much  to  mnk*  or  ma  '  thf 
MMt.  Tb*  Mws  of  MCh  of  you  iir«  •niu  itPd. 
n«  eomMl  of  Mch  orgnnlKatton  retirtti  nted 
b#r«  tonifht  ran  b«  tested  tn  thla  T««t 
eruelbi*  of  dtacUMion     nd  when  in  hr  «  of 


•Cre«tn«nt  hM  boen  dcflned,  th«  Mat 


AdTttory  OommtMton  hM  not  only  th(   op« 


ynur 
ftp* 


portuntty  but  tht  obllRttion  to  earry 
OOUBmI  to  WMhlngton  m  well  ne  to  mil 
rmwHatlvee  «t  ttoe  Pnrle  hendqunrte  •  of 
OMWOO.  (I)  Tbrou'ih  the  drirriitee  r  r  the 
Mor*  thtn  SOO  Often  iMt  lone  repreeentd  et 
thie  Netlonel  Oonferenee  tt  to  hoped  to  >rln« 
the  meMNf*  of  UKMOO  tn  etery  ■teti 
tvery  eommuttlty  in  thto  Repttbtle.  ■•  ih  of 
yoM  to  le  be  •  Peul  Revere  in  your  own  ight, 
ealllni  out  throuirli  your  orfitnlMtlone  «  ell 
Of  llM  fnike  tn  yuur  community  not  thi  l  the 
ntmmtM  but  the  rtfht  oreede  ere  en  ntng. 
Tottn  to  •  ehellenge  to  elert  Ameriok  for 
peeoe  and  not  for  w»r,  Toure  U  e  ni  M««e 
of  hope  and  of  oonfidenoe  rether  than  t  cell 
to  anna,  but  if  your  aati  to  lufficiettt  anc 
•nlU  empnatio  enuuvh  It  can  be 
round  tho  world  aa  ■urdy  aa  the  ahota 
at  Concord  were  beard  m  a  different  er)t  and 
tor  •  dUfervnt  purpoM 

Ooming  to  you  aa  I  do  dlreetly  from  llraeb- 
taffton  vhare  only  thto  morning  aa  a  pern- 
ber  of  the  Houae  roretgn  Aflalra  Oomn 
I  have  beeti  wraniling  with  the  prodfeinua 
problema  of  our  timee  aa  ttoey  are  repealed 
to  ua  by  ounditiona  In  Oreeoe  and  Tirkey, 
let  me  tell  you  that  the  eyea  of  Oo4graaa 
are  upon  thto  Ouaterenoe,  We  who 
tn  Oofigreae  reooffnlse  perhape  better 


y«i\»r 
ifard 
nred 


labor 
tban 


any  ether  group  of  eitlaena  tn  the  wori  1  the 
Indefatigable  foroe  of  public  op  nioa. 
Aipalnet  a  moblltned  pubito  opinion  thAt 
knowa  what  tt  aranu  and  liaa  pianji  how 
to  get  It.  there  to  nu  power  In  America  *  rhich 
can  be  arrayed  euocaaafully.  What  ti  true 
eg  our  eottntry  to  true  in  a  Urger  acnae 
the  world.  We  who  ae<  k  to 
It  public  opinion  la  Oongraa  by 
luclng  ita  mandatea  to  Ictjtolattve  form 
fully  appreciate  the  dynamic  poealb  littra 
of  a  world-wide  public  opinion  once  i ;  bna 
been  marahalcd  Into  effective  ohaaae  i  tor 
pteeifilin  the  peace.  Tea.  Oongree 
wntehlng  your  prooeedlnia  and  Itotanlqi  tor 
your  report*. 

nra  a  ACfteauu  nb  ov  tnfMco 

tt  ao  bappena  thai  It  waa  my  bono 
proud  privilege  to  be  the  autlior  of  I 
abllng  tegtolation  which  baa  reaulted 
creation  of  UNI8C0.     t  want  to  glv< 
n  few  detaUa  of  the  background  Icaditjg 
to  tbU  leglalatlon  and  the  attitude  of 
greaa  toward  the  vaat  putentlolltlee  a 
force  irou  repceeent.    I  ahaU  apeak  only 
the  kiiowledig*  of  peraonal  aaperlanee. 
thto  to  illuatrate  two  polate:    flrat,  1 
you  to  know  that  Oongreaa  baa 
In  the  educational,  aolentlflc.  and  on 
foroae  of  America  and  of  the  world 
aeoond.  Z  want  to  demonatrate  Uie 
of  your  noaklng  use  of  thu 
of  your  National  Advtoory 
aa  a  pipe  liae  for  carrying  your  tdeali 
your   Ideaa   to   Wtiahlngton. 

While  It  waa  my  legialative  proposal. 
Beeolution  315.  which  waa  &rsi 
Congreaa  on  May  23.  1M5.  as  the  inltia 
ki  the  long  chain  of  evenu  leading 
actual     organisation     and      operatloi  i 
mmCO.  thto  was  not  the  first 
bad  introduced  on  this  important 
first  began  work  on  a  somewhat  similar 
lution  back  In  1942.  and  on  March  1. 
Introduced  H.  R.  2034.     Failing  to  get 
In  that  session  of  Coniftress.  qq  Janoafy 
1M5.  I  Introduced  another  resolution 
nated  as  H.  R.  1740  but  before  actloi  i 
taken  on  It  the  San  Franciaco 
came  into  being  so  I  amitnrtwd  my 
to  make  It  a  mandate  from  Congreaa 
Ban  Francisco  Coaference  that  an  org: 
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tlao  be  eetabltohed  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  uaing  the  educational  forcca  of  the  world 
in  the  battle  for  peace, 

That  third  reeclutlon  (R.  Rea  916)  waa 
Introduced  by  me  on  April  9.  194B,  and  on 
April  80,  a  companion  reeolutton  waa  In- 
troduoed  In  the  Senate  by  lenators  Tarr  and 
pDLsaioHT.  Houae  bearlnga  were  starerd  May 
10  and  the  Houae  of  Rcpreaentatitee  ap- 
proved Kotiae  Reaolutlnn  215  on  May  29, 1948. 
A  week  or  so  later,  the  Senate  gave  Its  ap- 
proval and  word  waa  tent  to  our  congrfeslonal 
delete  tea  to  the  Ian  Franotooo  Conference 
thiat  the  United  SUtee  Oonfreea  had  man- 
diited  them  to  bring  late  being  an  or^anU 
■ation  for  marshalling  tofletber  the  educa- 
tional, eclentiflc,  and  eulttirnl  fnrcM  of  the 
world  aa  an  eeaential  cnnnterpart  of  the 
Unlt«d  Natlona,  Such  provision  was  In- 
oorporatad  In  the  Ian  PrHiirucu  Conference 
and  thla  minting  here  this  wvpk  U  ]Uflt  one 
•dditlunal  giurlous  chapter  In  the  eequel  of 
evenu  which  followed  and  which  included 
tlie  London  conference  and  the  eeeiions  In 
Paris. 

Z  want  to  empbaaiM,  however,  tftat  not 
only  has  Congrese  demonatrated  Ita  faith  and 
confidence  tn  tTHMOO  by  the  almeat  un- 
prerendenled  dlapateb  with  wbtch  It  ap- 
proved my  reeoiutlon  In  order  to  gnake  it 
effective  while  the  Ban  Prandaeo  Conference 
waa  In  atweinn  but  that  Cnngreee  oontlnuee 
to  hold  hich  bopee  that  UNnco  will  live 
up  tti  thi>  expectations  of  ua  all.  You  will 
fliMI  Oongreaa  a^nipathetle  with  your  aug- 
feeWfloe  and  you  will  nnd  Congress  gnneroue 
In  appropriating  money  fnr  the  malntenanee 
ef  the  National  Advisory  Cummlaaion  and  for 
America's  ahare  of  the  coats  of  UNl'dCO.  We 
who  have  appropriated  to  much  to  bring  a 
victorious  peace  out  of  a  eoetiy  conflict  are 
eager  to  appropriate  wlaely  for  a  movrmrnt 
which  haa  the  power  and  the  purpose  to 
Bake  additional  war  unneeeaeary. 

Now  let  me  point  out  how  the  history 
of  the  enabling  lestatatlon  for  ONESCO 
deaomlratee  the  tact  that  oonferenoea  such 
ae  MMa  and  organlMtlona  sueb  at  youra 
can  have  a  tremendous  part  In  fa4itonlng 
the  deetlny  of  America. 

I  told  you  of  my  initial  Intereit  in  tbto 
type  of  peace  nrogram  back  In  1943  and 
of  my  first  reeoiutlon  ir.  1043.  Let  me  tell 
you  now  where  and  bow  my  Interaat  wu 
first  Btlmuintrd  In  thto  type  of  approach  to 
peace.  During  1941  and  early  In  1849  a  group 
of  profeeetonal  friends  of  mine  on  the  faculty 
of  fndiana  State  Teach^ra  College  Ih  Terre 
llnute.  ind.,  began  holding  meetings  for  the 
purpoee  of  di^signtng  methods  for  hatfneealni 
the  power  of  education  la  the  battle  tor 
peace  It  waa  only  after  they  had  contacted 
lae  that  I  was  impelled  to  Introduce  the  ae- 
ries of  reeolutlons  which  brought  favorable 
action  on  the  prot^ram  which  has  evolved 
Into  VHtaco.  Tbiu.  to  a  small  group  of 
educators  on  the  campus  of  a  midiwestem 
teachera  coUrne  goes  the  credit  for  Initiating 
a  drive  which  hns  carried  us  far.  Such  a 
conference  aa  thto  and  an  advtoory  oommls- 
slon  such  Bs  youra  has  untold  potentiality 
for  public  service  through  the  counael  and 
Inspiration  which  you  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
both  Washington  and  Paris. 

Before  leaving  this  treatment  of  the  his- 
torical background  of  UNESCO,  I  would  be 
guilty  of  serlom  omission  were  I  not  to  call 
attention  to  two  other  groups  which  over  the 
years  have  demonstrated  the  Importance  of 
ooUective  effort  In  securing  constructive  ac- 
tion from  officials  in  Oovemment. 

Much  of  the  groundwork  for  the  creation 
of  UNESCO  was  undertaken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  an  International  Office 
of  Education  and  by  the  National  Education 
Association.  Both  of  these  organlzatiotu 
under  the  leadership  of  such  able  men  as 
Jamea  Marshall,  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
at  Education,  and  Dr.  William  Carr,  of  NEA, 
worked  long  and  bard  and  trmtfully  in  the 
taak  of  bringing   UNESCO  Into  being,   as 


did  Selma  Borcbardt,  of  the  American  retf- 
eratlon  of  Teaebert,  and  many  other  groups, 
larerly  enlarging  the  concept  of  an  inter- 
nitioral  Office  of  Fducatlon  to  include  the 
foroea  of  science  and  oulttire.  theee  orgmni- 
tatlons  marshalled  public  opinion  In  eup* 
port  of  the  program  and  added  one  addi- 
tional bit  of  evidence  to  the  unbroken  ehala 
which  dcmonatratea  the  power  behind  pubDe 
cpnion  onco  it  knows  what  It  wanta  and 
has  piuvldod  a  blueprint  for  aoblevlng  tbit 
objective. 

TKi  ltd  ran  tin  aniab 

la  presenting  evidence  In  lupport  ef  t>>« 
leglalntion  lending  to  UNISCO  belore  my  oou 
leaguea  uu  the  Mouae  ruretgu  Affaire  Oon\* 
mltlce  In  1044,  I  made  thto  auieuienl,  and 
I  quote  from  the  printed  eommutee  heei- 
Inga:  "Tbto  measure  provldee  a  vehicle  (or 
advtoing  the  San  Franetooo  Oanferenoe  trd 
the  world  that  Oongreu  to  determined  ,o 
back  the  battle  for  permanent  peace  with  the 
■ame  vigor  we  have  demonatrated  In  backing 
the  fight  for  military  victory.  ZU-advtoid 
miifbt  will  alwaya  be  able  to  wreck  Uie 
•trongeat  of  international  organlntlons  )r 
Instituttona.  Por  those  to  succeed,  we  muit 
have  a-recu^nltlon  of  what  !•  right  on  tlie 
part  of  tbe  people.  When  the  world  pule 
u  much  energy  and  effort  into  tralnlitf 
children  everywhere  to  be  tolerant  and  to 
have  a  decent  respect  lur  the  rlghta  of  uthcre 
as  tt  haa  put  Into  the  effuria  for  war  aiul 
destruction,  we  will  have  a  fbtn  basis  up* in 
which  to  build  a  pormanent  peace,  We  ha/e 
approached  pence  from  the  standpoint  of  b 
mnn's  itomarh  in  thv  mutter  uf  food  itip- 
ply;  we  have  approached  peaee  from  tlie 
standpoint  of  the  world's  pocketbook  in 
Bretton  Wooda;  we  have  approacbed  It  from 
the  standpoint  of  diplomatic  agrecmenta  at 
San  Pranctsoo:  but  we  hnvo  never  gotton 
around  to  approaching  pence  from  the  atand- 
point  of  a  mnn's  heart.  Thla  rcaulutlon  now 
before  you  focuaes  on  that  point.  There- 
fore. I  refer  to  thla  program  aa  the  ethltial 
echelon  in  the  bnttla  for  a  permanent  peaco." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  la  to  you  as  tbe 
taak  forcra  and  the  battle  plans  of  this  eth- 
ical echelon  tn  the  flgbt  for  a  permanent 
peaoe  that  I  desire  to  devote  tbe  remainder 
of  thla  address 

No  more  appropriate  words  could  be  stild 
or  written  to  describe  the  challenge  which 
lies  before  us  than  those  lued  In  the  pe- 
amble  to  the  UNESCO  ooostltutton  when  It 
says.  "Since  wars  begin  In  the  minds  of  mm. 
It  to  In  tbe  mlnda  of  men  that  tbe  deXsnwe 
Of  peaoe  must  be  eonatructed." 

Peace  la  a  way  of  life  which  must  be  la- 
planted  In  the  hearu  and  minds  of  children 
when  they  are  young  and  sufoguarded  by  hp- 
proprute  International  machinery  to  guurd 
agatnet  haxarda  of  war  occurring  when  they 
reach  adulthood.  Largely  because  of  the  u  il- 
versal  world  exhaustion  and  weariness  oauied 
by  the  destruction  of  the  past  war.  we  have 
renson  to  hope  that  we  shall  have  time  In 
wh:ch  to  put  the  forces  of  UNESCO  Into  ef- 
fective action  tjeiore  men  and  nations  once 
again  get  tn  pocltion  to  dauce  the  tujies 
called  for  by  the  fiddlers  for  the  god  of  Mi.rs. 

The  machinery  of  the  United  Natlona  set 
up  to  dissipate  disputes  among  the  mlglity 
to  very  new  and  largely  untried,  but  there  to 
reason  to  hope  it  will  be  able  to  keep  war- 
weary  nations  at  peetee  In  the  years  Immedi- 
ately ahead.  Over  the  long  pull,  however.  If 
peace  Is  to  prevail  it  Is  crsentlal  that  the 
hatreds,  the  creeds,  the  selfishness,  the  ava- 
rice, the  distrust,  and  the  false  concepts  of 
all  humanity  be  toned  down  and  controlled 
by  self-restraints.  Men  and  women  every- 
where must  come,  to  know  for  themselves 
that  which  Is  right,  if  wrong  to  not  to  con- 
quer and  war  recur. 

THS  COIN  or  PBACS  HAS  TWL  SXDKS 

Let  us  all  remember  that  the  coin  of  peaoe 
has  two  sides,  it  has  Its  material,  and  It 
has  Its  spiritual,  side.    The  United  Nations 
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Organlcatlon  deals  with  Its  maurlal  aide. 
UNESCO  recognlces  the  Importance  of  the 
material  side  of  man,  but  it  concentrates 
Its  forces  upon  the  spiritual  elements  fotmd 
In  the  hearta  and  mlnda  of  men. 

A  Chlneae  apenker  put  It  cogently  one  day 
when  he  anld,  "flan  Franciaco  gave  the  United 
Mntluna  a  body;  UNESCO  givee  the  United 
Naituna  a  aoul."  A  soulless  machine  can  no 
mure  auaiain  the  peace  than  au  nuiomobile 
could  enter  Into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  We 
wbo  work  In  the  laboratory  of  life  created  ty 
UNBOO  deal  with  the  enduring  elements  of 
the  aplrit,  nnd  If  war  la  to  bo  banlabed  for- 
evrr  rrom  thla  earth,  our  efforts  muat  be  un- 
buundod  and  uncenatug.  As  a  man  thinketh 
In  hia  heart,  so  to  he  *  *  *  when  people 
everywhere  give  their  heart-urge  tor  peaoe 
preeminence  over  their  aelfiah  war-making 
deHTM  (or  advantnge,  we  ahali  have  achieved 
apMte  everlaating.    That  la  the  end  goal  of 

When  battallona  of  men  meet  acrosM  txiund* 
ary  lines,  war  la  the  reault.  UNESCO  pro- 
poeee  Xo  bring  abeut  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
ef  meb  acroee  boundary  Itnee  in  the  purruit 
ef  peace  and  the  mutual  understandings 
upon  which  peaoe  to  built.  We  prop<iee, 
through  UNESCO,  to  exchange  nnd  enhance 
the  dividends  of  science  for  the  ndvuncemont 
of  mankind  everywhere.  We  plan  to  utlllae 
the  free  flow  of  culture  ncroaa  boundary  llnea 
to  enrich  the  llvee  of  everyone  We  are  pre- 
paring to  provide  fur  a  world-wide  cKchmiae 
of  ncholara  and  atudenta,  of  trxtbcxika  and 
techniquea,  ao  that  children  throughout  the 
world  will  be  taught  the  virtuea  of  ahuwtng 
eonalderatlon  for  othera  and  the  vlcea  of  big- 
oted nnd  bludgeoning  types  of  atate  worship. 

UNISCO  haa  no  creed  to  serve  enve  peace, 
juttlee.  and  tolerance  It  holds  allegiance  to 
DO  State  other  than  that  of  good  order  and 
feed  will  It  recogntaee  no  monarch  except 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

UNESCO  IS  not  the  exclusive  confersnos 
chamber  of  the  World's  exalted  leaders.  It 
Is  not  the  meeting  room  of  prlncei,  poten- 
tates, president*,  dictatora,  piime  ministers, 
and  klnga,  UNESCO  la  the  people'a  foyer 
leading  to  the  temple  of  permanent  peace 

Until  the  advent  of  UNESCO,  the  waging 
of  war  waa  the  btulneaa  of  the  common  peo- 
ple but  the  itegotlatlons  of  peace  and  the 
devices  of  diplomacy  were  considered  the  re- 
stricted right  of  the  rulers  of  men.  But  hla- 
tory  haa  condemned  out  of  Ita  blood-atalned 
volumea  the  legitimacy  and  effectlveneas  of 
thla  type  of  nrrnngement.  Since  time  Im- 
memorial, the  mighty  mm  of  mighty  nations 
have  plotted  and  planned  nnd  purposed  the 
International  relations  which  have  inevitably 
and  unvaryingly  resulted  In  war,  UNESCO 
propones  an  antidote  to  thla  anomaloua  ac- 
tivity. It  propoftea  to  Rive  the  common  peo- 
ple who  flKht  the  warn  aomcthlng  to  any  about 
the  International  pollclea  which  provoke  or 
prevent  the  ware.  It  plana  to  give  people 
everywhere  aomethlng  to  do  In  the  waging  of 
pence  Just  aa  our  rulera  In  the  past  through 
their  failures  have  given  people  everywhere 
something  to  do  In  the  waging  of  war. 
UNESCO  can  Indeed  become  the  mightiest 
echelon  in  history  as  it  dedicates  Itself  to  this 
ethical  fight  against  war. 

Hitler,  Hlrohito.  and  Mussolini  recognized 
the  force  of  education  in  the  decades  they 
spent  training  the  youth  of  their  respective 
unhappy  countries  to  nourish  and  nurture 
undying  hatreds  upon  which  wars  are  based. 
In  and  out  of  school,  the  children  of  Ger- 
many, Japan,  and  Italy  were  taught  to  wor- 
ship the  State  and  to  abominate  all  that 
their  rulers  disliked.  They  were  taught  the 
concept  of  the  master  race  and  denied  in- 
formation which  might  lead  them  to  believe 
that  it  is  good  to  love  thy  neighbor.  They 
were  taught  to  hate  those  of  different  race, 
or  color,  or  creed,  or  country.  Education 
did  its  infamous  task  effectively.  When 
these  warlords  were  ready  to  fight,  they  bad 
available  a  zealous,  sestful,  fanatical  reser- 


voir of  enthtuiasttc  youngsters  eager  to  do 
battle  against  what  they  had  been  taught 
to  beltove  were  legitimate  and  loathsome 
enemies. 

What  education  can  do  for  the  purposee 
of  evil,  my  friends,  it  can  do  oven  better 
for  the  forcea  of  good.  If  schools  and  com- 
munities, everywhere,  can  be  indticed  by 
UNESCO  to  tesch  tolerance  and  goo<l  Inter- 
national behavior  with  even  a  fraction  of  the 
devotion  that  waa  used  to  teach  our  former 
enemies  the  seeds  of  thoughu  of  ivar,  we 
shsll  have  made  great  and  effective  progress 
toward  a  lasting  peace.  Add  to  this  revised 
attitude  toward  education  for  the  children 
a  program  of  adult  training  and  cun|ierniion 
based  on  the  nxiomailo  fact  that  the  aiml- 
larltlea  among  men  everywhere  greatly  out- 
weigh the  dtaalmllarltes  amohg  mm  any- 
where and  we  shall  be  well  on  the  road  to 
a  world  which  la  trninlng  itaeU  for  peace 
Instead  of  tempting  the  fates  of  wur, 

7N8SCO— A  CHAtM  aSAOTION  rOS  PIIAOg 

Do  any  of  you  say  to  ma  thto  to  impoaaibleT 
Are  thore  fnint-hearted  amoiig  you  who  be- 
lieve the  challenge  la  too  giout?  Bcouuae 
It  hna  never  been  done,  must  we  belli  ve  then 
It  can  never  be?  I  urge  you  to  be  men  and 
women  of  great  fnlih,  Surely  an  era  which 
can  create  the  jrl*pro|)elled  plane,  the  death 
ray,  and  the  atom  bomb  cun  conquer  the 
problem  uf  the  boundary  line,  Arn  we  to 
let  Imaginary  llnea  aorawled  by  mrre  man 
acroea  the  face  of  the  earth  hold  ua  btok  from 
conquering  what  at  moat  la  but  a  mental 
attitude  In  an  age  when  we  are  conquering 
the  apiioo  between  planetaf 

If  tho  chain  rencllona  of  a  bit  of  uranium 
scooped  up  from  the  earth  can  be  hianeated 
and  directed  ao  effectively  that  thoy  can 
blow  a  city  Into  oblivion  and  pcrhapn  devas- 
tate a  coimtry,  run  wo  not  use  our  Intelli- 
gence equally  auccessfully  to  create  chain 
reactlona  of  good  will  to  be  hame«ted  Into 
effective  world  cooperation  aufflclently  well  to 
prevent  our  mutual  deatruction  by  another 
war?  I  think  we  can  If  we  work  In  the 
UNESCO  laburatorlea  of  pence  with  the  fer- 
vor and  seat  that  men  have  demonatrated  as 
they  Inbor  In  the  laboratorlea  of  deatruction. 

Aa  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  envisage  a 
future  for  UNE»CO  and  for  thla  advisory  con- 
terenre  which  will  demand  and  receive 
strndlly  Incrcnulng  recognition  both  at  home 
and  nbrond,  We  have  traveled  fur  since 
Mity  22,  104S.  In  lesa  than  94  months, 
UNESCO  hna  evolved  from  a  tiny  dream  Into 
a  working  orgnnlam  with  headquarters  tn  tho 
Majeittic  Hotel  tn  Paris  and  with  working 
delrgates  from  moat  of  the  importsnt  nations 
of  the  world.  One  wonders  whnt  the 
Mhoes  of  that  old  hotel  In  Pnrla-lhe  Ma- 
Joatlc,  which  I  have  vinlted  several  tlmea— 
muat  be  anying  to  themaclvea  aa  they  pass 
each  other  in  the  midnight  of  thoir  eerie 
existence  In  those  modern  times.  Uaed  by 
the  Nasi  conquerora  of  Pnrta  aa  their  l38  head- 
quart  era  during  the  occupation  and  by  Oen- 
eral  Elaenhower'a  American  forcea  of  libera- 
tion aa  their  headquartera  ahortly  after  D- 
dny.  It  is  Indeed  appropriate  that  this  hotel 
which  aerved  so  long  as  a  headquarters  for 
war  should  now  be  vised  as  one  of  tbe  great 
peace  headquarters  of  the  world. 

UNESCO  WnX  STAND  OR  FALL  ON   PRINCIPLX 

We  who  work  in  UNESCO  have  no  veto 
clauses  in  our  constitution  to  delay  our  pro- 
cedures. We  have  no  sharp  cleavages  along 
Ideological  or  political  lines.  Only  those 
who  subscribe  to  the  objectives  of  UNESCO 
have  Joined  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  and 
those  who  sign  its  constitution  subscribe  to 
an  exchange  of  information  and  a  degree  of 
Inspection  and  visiting  which  is  mutually 
helpfxil  and  encoxu-aging.  There  to  no  cause 
for  any  country  to  Join  UNESCO  which  does 
not  recognize  the  validity  of  truth  as  a  basic 
factor  in  mutual  understanding.  All  but  a 
very  few  countries  have  signed  the  constitu- 
tion and  have  agreed  to  the  precepts  upon 


which  UNB800  to  baaed,  Tboee  oountnee 
still  on  the  ouuide  are  alwaye  wdeeose  to 
Join  UNESCO  but  we  must  make  eternally 
sure  that  we  make  no  sacriflee  of  principle 
in  tho  vain  hope  that  by  adding  member 
nations  we  strengthen  our  organisation  even 
though  we  make  C(.inoeestons  in  baalc  prin- 
ciple. Such  to  not  the  oeee.  UNBSOO  ran 
succeed  only  as  it  remains  steadfast  in  Its 
allegiance  to  the  doctrine  of  multial  reapect. 
mutual  confidence,  and  realtalloal^rrMMfrO" 
eal  cooperauou.  On  that  baato,  UKBBOO  In- 
vites the  world  to  Join.  On  no  other  baato 
can  UNESCO  effectively  serve  the  world, 

Beiure  long,  1  hope  UNESCO  atUliui  such 
Importaace  aad  conferences  eucto  as  this 
develop  a  program  of  suob  stanlflcanoe  that 
yet  one  additional  reeoffnltMi  of  It  will 
take  place  in  omctal  Waablnfflon,  At  the 
Natlona  Capital  we  have  two  great  Govern- 
ment Departments-  War  and  Navy— wbiob 
deal  with  the  problema  of  war  and  the  mala- 
tenaiioe  of  our  national  security.  They  do 
their  work  well  and  all  of  us  are  debtors  to 
tbeir  cAcleni  petfermaace.  in  tbe  fteid  of 
peaee.  we  bate  OBly  one  great  Oovemment 
Department— the  Department  of  State.  Wf 
the  very  nature  of  things,  far  from  all  of  tbe 
activitlM  of  the  Department  of  State  are 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  peace,  Zn 
conclusion  let  mo  tell  you  of  a  thought 
which  I  hnvo  In  mind  In  (he  conviction  that 
the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  peaoe 
mlRht  be  more  productive  of  laallng  reaulte 
If  It  could  have  devoted  to  It  the  concentra- 
tion of  effort  which  nereaalty  requires  be 
devoted  to  the  challenges  of  war  aa  they 
confront  our  War  and  Navy  Departments, 

NUDio:   AN  AaeteTAirr  sacavraav  roa  raaca 

AsstoUnt  Secretary  of  State  William  Ben- 
ton, whoee  aUe  address  you  Itotened  to  last 
night,  hu  done  much  for  UNBSOO.  He  de- 
aervea  our  warm  praise  for  his  earneat  ef- 
forts. But  Mr.  Benton's  time  to  crowded 
with  many  other  reaponalbllltlea.  The  other 
dutlea  of  hla  office  are  aufllclent  to  require  the 
full  time  of  aeveral  men  and  1  know  that  my 
good  friend,  BUI.  even  though  he  were  twins, 
could  not  possibly  devote  to  UNESCO  tbs 
time  required  when  this  organisation  really 
gets  under  way  with  a  program  geared  up  in 
else  and  In  intensity  to  the  scope  of  ths 
challenge  which  confronts  It. 

Some  have  suggested  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  be  esubltohed  but  it  ap- 
pears there  are  many  good  rsasons  why  the 
pursuit  of  peace  to  so  Inherently  tied  In  wltb 
the  other  duties  of  tho  State  Department 
that  a  separation  of  the  various  functlotu 
might  create  more  confusion  than  It  would 
cure.  As  s  first  step.  In  all  evenu,  I  would 
like  to  see  weated  within  our  Z)epartment  of 
State  a  new  Asstotant  Secretary  of  State 
who  would  be  charged  with  the  sols  respottol- 
blllty  of  handling  America's  representation 
and  responsibilities  In  ths  aetivltlee  of 
UNESCO. 

ZiOt  tbe  Secretary  of  Bute  be  authorized 
to  appoint  some  great  educator,  perhaps, 
who  is  broad  enough  to  understand  and  pa- 
preclete  equally  the  importance  of  science 
and  culture  along  with  education  and  have 
him  be  placed  In  charge  of  a  aeparate  dl- 
vtoion  within  the  State  Department  which 
has  no  other  duties  and  no  other  responsibil- 
ities other  than  that  of  promoting  the  peace 
of  the  world  through  the  tmundless  oppor- 
tunities presented  In  a  completely  activated 
and  universally  accepted  program  such  as 
is  being  devised  in  XJKESCO.  In  my  opinion, 
this  would  be  a  small  investment  indeed  in 
the  cause  of  peace  but  I  am  fonffclent  tt 
would  be  numbered  among  oce  of  tbe  naoet 
productive  investmenta  at  oar  national 
history. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  "«t*g*4  In 
the  wcvld's  most  important  woek — jost  as 
self-preserration  to  tbe  first  law  c<  natvv. 
sustaining  the  peace  haa  beeoaae  the  flnk  lav 
of  self-preservation.  I  salute  yoa.  for  ywor 
good  intentions  and  yoor  great  acbSeeaasanaa. 
I  pledge  you  the  huppoet  of  Oneigiiee,  I  pee- 
dict  tnat  your  en^aatasaa  and  ya«r 
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otnfl- 


wlll  rannoant  all  ototaclM.    I  have 
<lence  In  yovir  capacity.    I  Join  you  tn 
prayers  for  socceat 

Tou  know  and  I  know  tbat  you  are  biiOd- 
in^  the  defenses  of  peace  In  the  only 
capable  of  holding  back  the  hounds  of 
You  are  the  general-beaquartr      "^ntt  o: 
ethical  echelon  In  our  fight  for  peace 
speed  you  In  your  work. 
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Aaerica  Scrapes  Bottom  on  Natnral 
Resource* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATrMES 

Monday,  March  24. 1947 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  uhder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  indude 
the  following  timely  and  enlightening 
article  by  Richard  L.  Stokes,  whid:  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  March  23,  1947.  It  Is  high  time  that 
our  warmongers  and  internationalists. 
do-Kooders  and  up-UTters.  read.  chew, 
digest,  and  profit  from  this  very  ejccel- 
ient  article: 


Ambdca  Saupn  Bottom   on  Natosal 
sutmcxs — Pixsnncirr  TiuicAit  Proposes 

TBOl.  BOASO  AS  NaTTOM'S  VITAL  STOCKS 

DspunoN.  Thsbatkmiko  Lomc-Bamcu 

CUBITT 

(By  Richard  L.  Stokes) 

President  Truman's  proposal  for  the 
tlon  of  a  national  security  rcsourcee 
under  his  Army-Navy  unification  bill,  s 
ring  In  the  public  ear  like  an  alr-rald 
Its  emphasis  on  the  conservation  of 
resources  peals  an  alert  to  the  fact 
essential  areas,  particularly  those  of 
and   petroleum,   the   American   people 
mounted  almost   to  the  continental 
and  must  soon  start  en  the  descent. 

The  downward  turn  will  necessitate  t 
olvtlaa  In  national  temperament.     Int< 
possession  came  a  store  of  natural 
opulent  beyond  all  historical  experience 
have  looted  It  like  wastrel  heirs,  on  the 
that  our  riches  were  Inexhaustible  and 
Mr.   Micawber's  hcpe   that  In  case  of 
something  would  turn  up. 

Driven  by  the  profit  motive,  we  hav 
ported  to  foreign  lands  many  billions  ol 
lars  In  natural  treasure  which  can 
repltxed.    We  have  scattered  It  to  the 
tn  two  world  wars.    We  have  potired  it 
cloiDSStIc  consumption  at  a  rate  posing 
tlons  as  to  whether  the  vaunted  Ame 
nvtng  standud  is  not  the  deadliest  of 
loDg-rangs  security  of  the  American 
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Since  1880  total  mineral  production 
United  States  has  soared  from  less  than 
a   billion   dollars   annually   to   almost 
billions.    During  the  last  half  century 
eral  exports  have  consistently  exceeded 
eral  Imports.    The  maximum  year's 
the  latto-  was  $700,000,000;  that  of  the 
was  upward  of  $1,750,000,000.    World 
alone  stripped  American  resources  of  7 
000.000  barrels  of  petroleum.  5.000.000 
cqpper.  3.500.000  tons  of  zinc.  2.250.000 
of  toad.  20.000  tons  of  tunesten.  9.000  t 
vanadium,  and  200.000  flasks  of  mercuiy 

With  6  percent  of  the  world's  populi  tlon 
the  American  people  constune  two-thir  Is 
the  world's  petroleum.     We  possess  75 
cent  of  all  automobiles.  54  percent  of 
frlgeratocs  and  50  percent  of  all  radios. 
year,  largely  tat  our  own  use.  we  produce 
tSjOOOjOQOjOOO  worth  of  stML 
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The  day  of  reckoning  is  aow  at  hand.  Ac- 
cording to  Interior  Department  estimates,  we 
have  used  up  97  percent  of  our  (niginal  stocks 
of  mercury,  with  which  the  United  States 
was  supplying  most  of  the  world  In  1877. 
Altogether  we  have  consumed  85  percent  of 
our  silver  and  lead.  80  percent  of  our  chro- 
mium, 70  percent  of  our  vanadium,  bavixlte, 
manganese,  and  tungsten.  65  percent  of  our 
Klne.  and  00  percent  of  our  copper  and 
petrc^eum. 

LOW  ON  TIN   AND  NICKZL 

We  have  less  than  1  year's  known  supply 
of  nickel  and  tin.  Under  normal  consump- 
tion, it  Is  calculated,  there  is  manganese  to 
last  only  2  years;  merciiry  and  asbestos,  3 
years:  platinum,  tungsten,  and  antimony, 
4  years;  vanadium.  7  years;  bauxite,  9  years; 
silver.  11  years,  lead,  12  years;  gold,  14  years; 
and  petroleiun,  18  years.  Such  periods  are 
no  more  than  instants  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 

Within  a  decade  copper  and  petroleum  will 
shift  to  Import  status  So  predicts  Dr.  Elmer 
W.  Pehrson.  chief  of  the  Economics  and  Sta- 
tistics Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In 
other  words,  the  United  States,  which  only 
recently  sluiced  these  materials  into  foreign 
markets  with  a  lavish  hand.  Is  at  the  point 
of  becoming  dependent  for  them  upon  sup- 
plies abroad. 

Only  our  unique  possession  of  direct -ship- 
ping ores  at  the  Mesabi  Range  In  Minnesota 
enable  the  United  States  to  discharge  the 
war's  colossal  demands  for  steel.  These  ores 
have  been  so  depleted,  says  Dr.  Pehrson,  that 
prodiictlon  will  start  to  decline  in  the  near 
future  and  the  deposits  will  be  totally  ex- 
hausted by  1960.  Much  the  same  Is  true  of 
hlgh-erade  coking  coals. 

Out  of  33  minerals  listed  by  Dr.  Pehrson  as 
essential  to  national  defense  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  no  less  than  21  face  do- 
mestic extinction  within  36  years,  or  one 
generation  Ominously  enough,  the  fated 
materials  include  petroletun.  copper,  lead, 
and  Elnc.  in  the  production  of  which  the 
United  States  only  recently  led  the  world. 

OTHEB     INOISFCNSABLSS 

Twelve  of  the  list  have  proved  supplies  for 
less  than  5  years.  At  the  bottom  are  flake 
graphite,  quarts  crystals  and  industrial 
diamonds,  of  which  we  have  no  native  stocks 
at  all.  Next  come  tin,  nickel,  chromite,  and 
manganese,  in  which  this  country  has  al- 
ways been  notably  deficient.  The  other 
short-lived  minerals  are  asbestos,  mercury, 
platinum,  tungsten,  and  antimony. 

Materials  expected  to  last  from  5  to  25 
years  are  vanadium,  bauxite,  silver,  lead, 
gold,  cadraiimi,  petroleum  and  zinc.  Cop- 
per, fluorspar,  natural  gas.  and  sulfur  have 
life  expectancies  of  25  to  100  years.  Only 
9  of  the  33  essential  minerals  will  remain 
abtindant  after  a  century  has  passed.  They 
are  iron  ore.  potash,  anthracite,  molyb- 
denum, phosphate  rock,  bituminous  coal  and 
lignite,  salt,  magneslvun,  and  nitrogen. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  24  out  of  33  materials 
indispensable  to  Industrial  civilization,  the 
United  States  either  has  never  enjoyed  self- 
sufficiency,  or  has  already  lost  it.  or  seems 
bound  to  forfeit  it  in  periods  ranging  from 
a  few  months  to  a  century.  Where  can  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board  turn  for 
remedies?  First,  to  Imports.  Second,  to  ex- 
ploration of  new  sources  of  supply.  Third, 
to  development  of  submarginal  deposits 
^rtilch  at  the  present  state  of  technology  are 
noncommercial.  Fourth,  to  creation  of 
"ersatz"  products.  And  finally.  In  the  realm 
of  national  defense,  to  stock-piling  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials. 

Now  that  all  of  our  easUy  discovered  re- 
sources are  In  use.  the  task  of  pro^>ecting 
for  more  obscure  deposits  becomes  urgent. 
Blind  drilling  and  wildcattlng  have 
grown  expensive  and  unprofitable.  Geology 
emerges  more  and  more  as  an  essential  guide 
through  maps  of  the  earth's  rock  formations 
on  a  scale  ot  at  least  on*  inch  to  a  mile. 


Strange  and  sad  to  remark,  the  United 
States  has  never  troubled  Itself  to  prepare 
such  charts  for  more  than  10  ptt'cent  of  its 
area.  In  a  geological  sense,  enonnotis  tracts 
may  be  declared  never  to  have  been  mapped 
at  all.  These  expanses  Include  a  consider- 
able part  of  Maine  and  of  the  South  Appaia- 
lachian  region,  as  well  as  huge  territories 
In  Utah.  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Mon- 
tana, Oregon,  and  Washington.  To  complete 
the  task,  it  U  maintained,  30  years  and 
9150,000.000  would  be  required. 

Fortunately  the  United  States  Is  plen- 
teously  gifted  with  the  two  basic  materials 
of  armaments  and  peacetime  welfare.  These 
are  coal  and  Iron.  Our  resources  of  bitu- 
mlnotis  coal  are  the  greatest  tn  the  world, 
and  are  enough,  according  to  some  estimates, 
to  last  4.300  years  at  the  prewar  rate  of 
mining.  We  are  believed  to  possess  68,- 
000.000.000  tons  of  submarginal  Iron  ore,  the 
utilization  of  which  will  depend  on  tech- 
nological advances.  There  are  also  large 
submarginal  and  highly  speculative  reserves 
of  bauxite,  manganese,  molybdenum,  and 
vanadium — sufficient,  perhaps,  for  the  next 
100  to  500  years. 

CONGHISS    SAID    "BTJT    AT    HOMX" 

During  the  last  15  years,  despite  intensified 
explcration,  petroleum  discoveries  have  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  depletion.  The  discovery 
of  metalliferous  ores  has  been  declining  at 
an  alarming  rate  for  half  a  century.  Recent 
production  has  been  largely  due  to  the  ap- 
plication of  new  technological  method."!  to 
deposits  known  for  years.  Most  of  our  copper 
Is  yielded  by  mines  which  were  operating 
before  1900.  The  date  was  1916  for  the  most 
recent  major  metal  district  brought  into 
production.  This  was  the  Trl-State  lead  and 
zinc  area. 

Future  troubles  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board  may  be  Judged  from  the 
gauntlet  run  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Muni- 
tions Board.  Common  sense  appeared  to 
dictate  that  our  domestic  resources  should 
be  conserved  and  a  stock  pile  built  up  from 
materials  obtained  abroad  But  Congresa, 
harried  by  ruthless  lobbies,  directed  the 
Boaid  whenever  possible  to  "buy  American." 
It  also  defeated  a  propc.sal  to  admit  stock 
pile  components  tariff  free.  Moreover,  it 
opened  up  first  claim  on  surplus  war  stocks 
to  private  Industry. 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  long-range  Job, 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board  will 
need  to  be  vested  with  extraordinary  powers. 
It  will  have  to  coordinate  activities  of  such 
departments  as  War.  Navy,  and  Interior,  the 
last  of  which  has  policy-making  ambitions 
of  Its  own  In  the  field  of  natural  resources. 
It  will  be  compelled  to  work  hard  in  g!ove 
with  the  State  Department  In  the  field  of 
forelm  trade.  Finally,  it  will  often  be  In 
conflict  with  a  confrresslonal  majority  having 
a  tradition  of  tenderness  toward  private  in- 
terests. The  Board  Chairman  Is  to  be  a 
civilian,  with  a  Cabinet  member's  stipend 
of  916,000  a  year.  He  will  earn  every  nickel 
of  it. 


Pcrsomiel  of  Border  Patrols 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26, 1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  a 
word  on  this  same  subject,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip  and  also  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  have  been  dis- 
cussing. Yesterday  during  the  debate  on 
the  bill  to  cut  $77,000,000  off  the  appro- 
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prlation  for  the  Labor  Department, 
a'hich  was  so  vigorously  opposed  by  a  few 
of  our  friends  across  the  aisle,  on  three 
separate  occasions  I  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  get  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RoonxyI  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. I  guess  I  have  only  myself  to  blame 
because  I  adopted  the  wrong  tactics. 

He  was  talking  about  a  newspaper  edi- 
torial wherein  it  was  alleged  that  $6,500,- 

000  had  been  cut  by  this  Congress  off  the 
appropriation  for  the  Customs  Service. 
which  was  going  to  result  in  wholesale 
dismissals  and  lead  to  unchecked  smug- 
gling of  all  kinds  of  contraband  and  ille- 
gal entry  of  aliens  along  the  border,  t>oth 
north  and  south.  He  quoted  what  one 
John  C.  Tulloch,  the  collector  of  the  Port 
at  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y..  had  said.  Now, 
the  mistake  I  made,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
that  when  I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield 

1  held  in  my  hand,  as  he  undoubtedly 
noticed,  a  clipping  from  the  New  York 
Times,  published  in  the  gentleman's  own 
city,  wherein  the  exact  words  of  Mr. 
Tulloch  were  given,  as  follows: 

With  158  Federal  agencies  In  Washington, 
they  should  forget  patronage  for  a  while  and 
economize  there  Instead  of  taking  off  the 
patrol. 

I  hope  that  this  attention  which  has 
been  called  to  the  quoted  remarks  of  a 
public  servant  who  has  certainly  realisti- 
cally called  the  turn,  will  not  result  in 
any  punitive  or  repressive  measures  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned. 

As  the  gentleman  from  West  ^Orginia 
pointed  out,  this  Customs  Bureau,  which 
comes  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, spent  $44,430,000  in  fiscal  1947  and 
has  been  allowed  by  this  body  in  the 
1948  appropriation  bill  $47,595,000,  or 
better  than  $3,000,000  more  than  last 
year  and  still  they  are  not  satisfied. 
It  is  true,  in  the  President's  budget 
they  were  set  up  for  $54,100,000,  or  al- 
most $10  000.000  more  than  last  year. 
Apparently  neither  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  nor  the  President,  In  submit- 
ting these  swollen  figures,  took  seriously 
the  stated  intentions  of  this  Congress  to 
reduce,  not  increase,  the  expenses  of 
running  the  Government. 

Now  I  can  tell  this  Congress  with  confi- 
dent assurance,  that  the  people  in  New 
York  State  agree  with  Mr.  Tulloch  that 
this  wholesale  lay-off  of  Customs  em- 
ployees all  through  the  country  rather 
than  in  the  Washington  offices,  where 
personnel  are  stumbling  over  each  other 
to  keep  out  of  each  other's  way.  is  sim- 
ply poit  of  a  concerted  drive  by  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  the  Executive  De- 
partment to  dramatize  to  the  people  the 
dire  results  of  any  reduction  in  the  stag- 
gering and  mounting  costs  of  operating 
the  Government,  in  order  to  high  pres- 
sure the  Congress  into  a  departure  from 
its  avowed  and  determined  position  that 
these  expenses  will  be  cut — and  cut  sub- 
stantially. 

With  the  respect  and  deference  due 
your  high  oflBce,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, and  to  you,  Mr.  President,  who  are 
chargeable  in  the  final  analysis  with  the 
policy  adopted  by  these  arms  of  the  ex- 
ecutive braach.  that  if  this  purposeful 
emasculation  of  an  essential  Govern- 
ment service  which  has  been  given  $3,- 
000,000  more  to  spend  next  year  than 
last,  is  t3i}ica]  of  the  policy  which  you 
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propose  to  follojf  with  other  servlQes, 
and  if  you  insist  on  hanging  onto  all  the 
chair-warming  jobs  in  Washington  while 
at  the  same  time  you  dismiss  from  the 
service  those  out  in  the  field  who  are 
really  doing  the  work,  it  will  be  resented, 
and  lesented  very,  very  deeply  by  the 
people    f  this  country. 

It  is  significant  that  this  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  made  just  on  the  eve  of  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  the  Treasiury  ap- 
propriation bill.  It  is  to  be  sincerely 
hoped  that  distinguished  body  will  not 
fall  for  this  obvious  last-minute  attempt 
to  browbeat  the  Congress  into  alining 
itself  with  the  waste,  extravagance,  and 
malingering  on  the  public  pay  roll  which 
have  characterized  the  administration  of 
the  last  15  years. 

Just  one  word  of  caution.  Under  no 
circumstances  do  I  want  my  words  to  l>e 
construed  as  criticism  of  Federal  em- 
ployees generally,  many  of  whom  serve 
their  coimtry  ably,  faithfully,  and 
diligently. 

But  I  do  say  to  those  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  executive  de- 
partments and  to  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  some  of  whom. 
not  by  all  means  all.  have  demonstrated 
their  determined  and  stubborn  resist- 
ance, as  they  did  just  yesterday,  to  any 
effort  to  reduce  pujblic  spending  that  the 
people  of  this  country,  by  and  large,  are 
asking,  indeed  demanding,  that  the  Re- 
publicans stand  firm  in  their  purpose  to 
cut  Government  costs,  to  balance  the 
budget,  to  make  a  substantial  payment 
on  the  huge  national  debt,  and  to  give 
them  relief,  as  we  confidently  expect  to 
do  tomorrow  in  our  tcx-reductlon  bill, 
from  the  depressing  tax  load  they  are 
now  carrying,  and  increase  their  take- 
home  pay  to  help  them  meet  their  higher 
living  expenses.  Many  of  our  Democrat 
friends,  it  has  already  been  demon- 
strated, will  follow  along  with  us  in  this 
program. 

To  those  obstructionists  who  refuse  to 
do  so  and  who  persistently  uphold  the 
strategy  of  squandering,  I  have  only  this 
to  say:  The  quicker  you  get  in  step  the 
better  It  will  be  for  you.  for  al'  of  us  and, 
most  important  of  all,  for  the  future 
welfare  and  safety  of  our  great  coimtry. 


Gorizia,  Soriet-Imperiled  Outpost  of 
Western  Civilization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHTCAN 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26. 1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
E.  P.  Tompkins,  from  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal and  American  for  March  23, 1947: 
GoaiziA — Sovirr-lMntBnxD  Oxrrposr  of  Wbst- 

ESH       CnOLIZATICni ITAJLT      GATXWAT       LIES 

Omr  TO  BSD  iKvasiaOT 

(By  S.  P.  Tompkins) 

Near  Oorizla  the  Iron  cxutaln  la  a  visiUe 
actuality. 


A  few  miles  east  of  the  city  the  Morgan 
Line — •  temporary  military  line  of  demarca- 
tion— runs  north  and  aouth  through  steep 
barren  hills. 

Where  the  line  Intersects  the  primitive 
tortuous  highways,  road  blocks  have  been 
set  up:  and  at  these  points  the  totalitarian 
east  confronts  the  democratic  west  in  war- 
like manner. 

For  here,  at  Gorlzla,  is  one  or  the  worldli 
most  strategic  spots,  a  spot  so  Important  in 
history  and  in  world  politics  that  our  mili- 
tary government  in  Europe  has  put  one  of 
our  most  formidable  eombat  organizations 
on  guard. 

In  Venezia  Glulia.  the  Eighty-eighth  Divi- 
sion— the  famous  Blue  Devils  of  the  Italian 
campaign — remains  on  foreign  duty. 

Commanded  now  by  Ifaj.  Gen.  Bryant  B. 
Moore,  a  veteran  of  the  Pacific  war  who  led 
the  One  Himdred  and  Sixty-fourth  Infantry 
Regiment  ashore  at  Guadalcanal,  the  Eighty- 
eighth  holds  60  mUes  of  the  Morgan  Line, 
which  bisects  the  upper  reaches  of  Venecia 
Giulia. 

CAIXWAT   TO  TTALT 

In  this  often -embattled  sector,  Gorlzla  Is 
a  conqueror's  prize  becaxise  It  provides  a 
natural  gateway  Into  the  Isonzo  Valley  and 
down  through  the  Carso  Passes  Into  rulner- 
able  Italy. 

Marshal  Tito  has  attempted  twice  to  ob- 
tain GOTtela  for  Tugoslarla — and  for  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  fbvt  attempt  was  by  invasion,  toward 
the  end  of  the  late  war. 

This  effort  faUed  when  New  Zealand  troops 
reached  beleaguered  Trieste  In  time  to  re- 
ceive the  surrender  of  Its  German  garrison, 
while  American  troops  were  marching  vic- 
toriously north  into  Austria 

mOCTTUXB  HABTTB 

Tito  was  compelled  to  accept  the  Morgan 
Line  and  to  withdraw  his  advanced  forces 
from  Gorizia  pending  peace  determinations. 

Tito's  next  attempt  was  by  barter. 

Throiigh  Togliattl.  the  Italian  Commxinlst 
leader,  he  offered  to  forego  his  claims  to 
Trieste  in  retiirn  for  a  gift  to  him  of  Oorisii^— 
a  shrewd  propKsal  which  Italy  rejected. 

Now,  however.  Soviet  diplomacy  is  about 
to  accomplish  what  Tito  was  iinabls  to 
achieve  by  either  attack  or  guile. 

On  February  iO  four  peace  treaties  wers 
signed  at  Paris — with  Italy,  with  Eonumia, 
with  Bulgaria,  and  with  Hungary. 

In  terms  of  economic  'benefits  and  of  ter- 
ritorial advantages  all  of  these  treaties  ars 
diplomatic  victories  for  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Italian  treaty  must  also  be  reckoned 
as  a  military  triumph  for  communism. 

America  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
Italian  settlement: 

OtJS   WATCH    KNBIlfa 

First.  With  the  ratlOcatlon  at  this  Paris 
agreement  our  watch  in  Venezia  Glulia  will 
come  to  an  end.  The  Eighty-eighth  Division 
is  to  be  withdrawn  and  brought  home  in 
July. 

Second.  While  the  negotiations  were  stlQ 
In  progress  at  Paris,  the  Italian  Premier, 
Alclde  de  Gasperl,  visited  Washington  and 
obtained  a  loan  of  »100,000,000  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  his  country 

And,  Ijy  a  strange  coincidence,  under  the 
Paris  treatj  Soviet  Russia  is  to  collect  from 
Italy  a  war  indemnity  of  exactly  tlOO.OOO.OOO. 

T^ird.  The  Paris  treaty  takes  away  trqpi 
Italy  and  bestows  upon  Yugoslavia — Soviet 
Russia's  strongest  communistic  satellite — a 
large  portion  of  the  province  of  Venezia 
Glulia,  dominating  the  entire  eastern  shore 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

This  territorial  cession  deUvers  to  com- 
munism virtually  the  whole  Istrian  Penin- 
sula, containing  the  ample  ports  of  Pola  and 
Flume,  and  makes  Soviet  Russia  a  Mediter- 
ranean power. 

During  the  postwar  period  the  disputed 
city  of  Trieste  has  l>een  administered  as  a 
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free  zone  under  an  American  mllit<^  gov- 
ernor. Col.  A.  C.  Bownum,  of  Los  An(  elea. 

TrlMte,  and  a  narrow  surroundln ; 
win  remain  free — but  under  the 
a  European  governor — and  will  at 
as  a  mere  enclave  Inside  the  new 
borders,  subject  to  Communist  Intriiue 
infiltration  and — the  non-Communls  , 
lation  fears — political  kldnaptngs  and 
lam. 

Regarding     the     brief     period     of 
Mcendancy  in  Venezia  Giulla,  a 
document  says: 

"It   Is  beheved   that   there   were 
8.000  persons  arrested  in  Trieste  and 
to  Ttigoalavla   and   that   nothing 
heard  of  them  since. 

"In    Gorizia    there   were   about 
rested    1.800  of  whose  whereabouts 
unknown  " 

Fourth.  Although    the    inland 
Gorizia  continues  under  the  Italian 
will  be  surrounded  on  three  sides  b; 
Slav    acquisitions    cutting    into    its 
environs. 

In  fact.  Gorizia  Is  dependent  for 
upon    a    reservoir    and    two 
plants  from  which  it  draws  all  of  its 
Ity  and  three-fovu^hs  of  Its  water  supply 
which  win  be  In  Yugoelav  territory. 

Finally.  Italy  is  to  have  an  army 
to  180.000  men.  with  a  small  fighter 
while    there    is    no    llmitatlor    upoi 
Yugoslav  or  Soviet  armaments. 

A  Conununlst  Invasion  of  Italy  wbuld  be 
undertaken  by  way  of  Gorizia.  A^d  Tito 
has  Red  allies  on  Italian  soil. 

Today,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  s'kned  at 
Paris,  a  new  dark  age  looms  behind  t  le  same 
taorlzoD — the  dark  age  of  aggressi\  e  com- 
munism. 
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^  OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  D0(| 

or   CAUrORNIA 

a  THS  HOnSK  OF 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  th  ;  Rec- 
o«B.  I  Include  the  .second  half  of  t  tie  ad 
dress  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Taylor  on  th ;  Cen- 
tral Valley,  given  on  January  28.  1 947,  in 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  under  the  ausr  ices  of 
the  Los  Angeles  League  of  \  /omen 
Voters. 

The  first  half  of  the  speech  app  »ars  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congression a  l  Rec- 
ord at  page  A1265. 

Just  how  generous  to  private  landoi  mers  ij 
this  reclamation  law?  The  Bureau  )f  Rec- 
lamation has  prtpcu-ed  figures.  Let  1  ls  look 
for  example,  at  class  I  irrigation  wat<  r  to  be 
supplied  from  !•  riant-Kern  Canal  to  the 
southern  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  water  rate  which  it  Is  propo&d  that 
users  shall  pay  is  $3.50  per  acre-loot.  What 
would  that  rate  have  to  t>e  if  the  la  idown- 
ers  were  not  given  the  special  benel  ts  ana 
subsidies  of  the  reclamation  law.  bx  t  were 
charged  for  water  on  commercial  terms.' 
The  answer  is,  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
•14  per  acre-foot,  or  $10.50  more  pe  r  acre- 
foot  than  the  proposed  rate  of  $3.50  p  r  acre- 
foot.  Without  public  assistance  such  as  the 
reclamation  law  provides,  the  lands  of  the 
southern  San  Joaquin  Valley  would  g  >  with- 
out the  water  which  they  need. 

In  order  not  to  weary  you  with  the  details 
OEf  this  dociiment  and  explain  this  ^  :onclu- 
•ion,  X  refer  those  of  you  who  may  '  rlsh  to 
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procure  and  examine  them",  to  the  Sacra- 
mento office  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  will  supply  them  upon  request. 

I  want,  nevertheless,  to  present  a  couple  of 
computations,  made  from  those  Bureau  fig- 
ures, which  show  how  much  the  public  assist- 
ance extended  through  reclamation  law 
means  to  landowners  in  the  southern  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  For  convenience.  I  round 
to  an  even  $10  the  differential  between  the 
$3.50  proposed  rate  and  the  $14  rate  which 
would  be  necessary  If  reclamation  special 
benefits  and  subsidies  were  removed. 

First  example:  What  this  means  to  the 
holder  of  160  acres. 

(A)  If  he  needs  only  supplementary 
water  in  order  to  eke  out  what  he  already 
has.  say  he  needs  one  acre-foot  per  annum, 
then  the  measure  of  this  public  assistance  to 
him  Is  $10  times  160.  or  $1,600  per  annum 
Not  $1,600  once,  but  $1,600  per  annum  beyond 
what  he  is  asked  to  pay. 

(B)  If  he  uses  a  full  water  supply  from 
the  project,  say  2Vj  acre-feet  per  aimum. 
then  the  measure  of  these  benefits,  beyond 
what  he  is  asked  to  pay  for  them,  is  $25 
times  160,  or  $4,000  per  annum. 

(C)  If  320  acres  is  allowed  for  man  and 
wife,  as  present  Interpretation  permits,  then 
these  figures  must  be  doubled,  to  $3i300  if 
supplementary  water  only  is  taken,  and  to 
$8,000  per  annum  If  a  full  supply  Is  used 

Some  landholders  are  not  satisfied  with 
this  amount  of  assistance,  ranging  in  value 
from  $1,600  to  $8,000  per  annum,  that  is, 
year  after  year.  They  war.t  us  to  repeal  the 
limitation  that  holds  them  down  to  such  a 
minimum,  which  to  another  citizen  might 
look  like  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow. 

If  repeal  should  win.  the  only  limitation  to 
the  amount  of  the  assistance  that  landown- 
ers can  get.  beyond  what  they  pay  for.  will 
be  the  amount  of  land  which  they  hold  and 
to  which  they  can  persuade  Congress  to 
bring  water.  Let  us  see  what  that  would 
mean  to  some  people.  In  Tulare  and  Kem 
Counties  and  the  Tulare  Lake  Basin,  some 
20  landowners  own  about  360.000  acres  of 
Irrigable  land.  Assuming  supplemental 
water  only,  and  assuming  that  they  take 
water  for  their  entire  acreage,  to  repeal  the 
acreage  limitation  would  secure  to  these 
landowners  public  assistance  valued  at  $3.- 
600.000  per  annum.  Assuming  full  water 
supply,  the  value  of  the  assistance  which 
repeal  would  confer  upon  them  would  be 
$8,000,000  per  annum;  $8,000,000  year  after 
year. 

The  demand  for  repeal  Is,  In  effect,  a  de- 
mand for  a  legal  right  to  receive  assistance 
on  this  scale  from  the  public.  It  la  the  pres- 
ent responsibility  of  the  Congress,  before  the 
American  people,  to  make  up  Its  mind 
whether  this  demand  Is  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable, whether  It  is  a  proper  extension 
of  the  strong  arm  of  public  help  to  its  needy 
and  deserving  citizens  or  whether  it  is  a 
raid  upon  the  public  purse  by  special  inter- 
ests. 

There  are  veterans  to  think  of,  too.  Some 
veterans — and  other  citizens  as  well — are 
qualified  to  farm,  but  can't  firwl  land  on 
which  to  do  It.  The  cover  of  Life  magazine 
on  the  twentieth  of  this  month  bears  the 
photograph  of  a  homesteading  veteran  and 
his  family.  That  veteran  was  one  of  1,500 
who  applied,  and  who  met  the  rigid  experi- 
ence, and  financial,  and  other  qualifications 
for  a  land  opening  of  only  86  farms  In  the 
northern  part  of  this  State.  The  Inevitable 
lot  of  more  than  1,400  veterans  and  their 
families  In  that  land  opening  was  disap- 
pointment. During  the  month  of  November 
the  California  Department  of  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs made  only  9  loans  for  farm  pur- 
chases. The  citizens  of  California  voted 
$100,000,000  more  lor  veterans'  loans  early  In 
the  same  month,  and  the  GI  bill  of  rights, 
too,  has  loan  provisions;  but  where.  If  we 
repeal  acreage  limitation,  are  the  farms  for 


them  to  purchase  with  the  money?  Neither 
repeal  nor  any  other  general  relaxation  of 
the  established  acreage  limitation  can  be 
conceded  except  at  the  expense  of  veterans 
and  of  other  qualified  citizens  who  want  to 
farm. 

When  we  bring  water  to  the  lands  of  Cen- 
tral Valley,  we  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
valley  of  the  future.  This  is  true  whether 
the  water  Is  tised  to  shore  up  existing  de- 
velopments with  supplemental  water,  or  to 
provide  total  supplies  where  now  there  are 
none.  To  a  degree.  It  is  in  our  power  to 
choose  now  what  that  future  shall  be  The 
Ssnate  Small  Business  Committee  recently 
published  a  study  of  two  valley  communities, 
the  one  community,  Arvin,  based  up>on  large- 
scale  farms,  the  other  community,  Dintiba, 
based  upon  the  smaller  farms  of  working 
farmers.  That  study  indicates  the  nature 
of  the  choices  which  face  us.  The  dollar 
value  of  agricultural  production  supporting 
each  of  these  communities  is  practically  the 
same,  and  otherwise  they  are  fairly  com- 
parable. 

The  alternatives  revealed  by  the  study  are 
briefly  these: 

1.  The  proportion  of  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional classes  was  found  to  be  twice  as 
great  in  Dinuba.  the  working  farmers'  com- 
munity, as  in  Arvin,  the  industrialized  farm 
community. 

2.  The  proportion  of  independent  farmers 
was  three  times  as  great. 

3.  The  proportion  of  farm  laborers,  gener- 
ally  Insecure  and  landless,  was  less  than  half 
in  Dinuba  what  It  was  in  Arvin.  In  Arvin. 
two-thirds  of  all  gainfully  employed  persona 
were  laborers  of  that  class. 

4.  Dinuba  farms  supported  a  larger  popu- 
lation, and  at  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

5.  Dinuba  supported  many  more  btisiness 
establishments  than  Arvin. 

6.  Dinuba's  retail  businessmen  did  a  vol- 
ume of  btisiness  61  percent  greater  than  those 
of  Arvin. 

In  which  type  of  community  would  you 
prefer  to  go  into  business,  to  teach  school, 
to  practice  your  profession,  to  farm,  to  settle 
down  and  raise  a  family?  If  you  prefer  more 
balanced,  stable  commtmities,  your  choice 
logically  must  be  to  maintain  acreage  limita- 
tion on  the  lands  of  Central  Valley. 

The  effort  to  repeal  acreage  llmitatio*.  be- 
gan in  1905,  disappeared  from  public  view, 
then  reappeared  a  few  years  ago.  This  U  not 
the  flrst  round  Its  persistence,  together 
with  such  strength  as  It  musters,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained primarily  by  two  facts.  The  first  of 
these  Is  the  motive  of  large  landholdings  in 
the  valley  with  great  advantages  to  a  few  as 
the  prize  to  be  gained  from  repeal  The 
second  explanation  is  that  very  few  people 
have  fully  understood  the  situation.  The 
manner  of  conducting  the  campaign  for  re- 
peal has  been  generally  more  conducive  to 
confusion  and  bewilderment  than  to  clarifi- 
cation. Of  coiu-se,  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
speaker  who  Is  to  follow  me,  for  I  have  never 
heard  him  present  his  reasons  for  repeal,  and 
what  I  say  in  this  respect  doubtless  does  not 
apply  personally  to  him.  But  the  campaign 
for  repeal  is  not  new.  and  the  record  of  its 
arguments  is  sufficiently  extersive  to  afford 
a  fair  basis  for  generalization. 

Curiously,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  In 
arguments  for  repeal  to  cite  as  facts  instances 
which  are  either  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  (but  not  the  kind  of  exceptions  which 
prove  it ) ,  or  else  turn  out  to  be  the  reverse 
of  the  truth.  Sometimes  when  the  facts 
cited  are  true,  the  conclusion  drawn  Is  one 
which  simply  does  not  follow:  May  I  give  a 
few  examples  from  the  record  of  current  con- 
troversy? 

Argument  No.  1  runs  something  like  this: 
It  is  entirely  Inappropriate  to  apply  acreage 
limitation  to  the  Central  Valley  b.^cause 
there  are  no  public  lands  In  the  valley,  all  of 
Its  lands  are  privately  owned. 
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The  fact  is  true,  but  the  conclusion  does 
not  follow.  The  only  reason  Congress  ever 
had  for  passing  acreage  limitations  is  be- 
cause among  the  lands  to  be  benefited  by 
public  expenditures  were  private  lands.  The 
prevision  applies,  and  was  Intended  to  apply 
to  private  lands  only. 

Argument  No.  2:  Reclamation  law,  IncltKl- 
tng  acreage  limitation,  applies  properly  only 
to  lands  which  are  totally  reclaimed  by  Fed- 
eral aid:  it  Is  unsulted  to  privately  developed 
lands  needing  only  supplemental  water 

The  purpose  of  the  original  reclamation 
law  was  Just  the  contrary,  viz.  first  to  provide 
Bupplementary  water  to  imperiled  commtmi- 
ties of  private  landholders;  then,  if  more  wa- 
ter was  available,  to  provide  a  full  supply  to 
other  lands,  either  public  ot  private.  The 
equities  of  those  who  have  developed  their 
lands  as  far  as  they  can,  but  need  help  to 
bring  supplemental  water  are  amply  pro- 
tected by  the  reclamation  law.  If  the  pri- 
vately developed  lands  don't  need  Federal 
help,  naturally  they  don't  come  under  the 
project  and  under  the  reclamation  law. 

Argument  No.  8:  The  Federal  Government 
Is  interfering  with  local  affairs,  dictating  the 
way  ottr  valley  should  be  nm. 

The  truth  Is,  the  legislature  long  ago 
passed  a  statute  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
California  Irri^tlon  districts  to  make  con- 
tracts with  the  Federal  Government  in  ac- 
cord with  reclamation  law,  which  Includes 
acreage  limitation  of  cotUTse.  In  1933  the 
voters  of  California  were  told  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  would  help  to  develop  the 
Central  Valley,  and  they  voted  for  It.  Rec- 
lamation appropriations  have  been  made 
repeatedly  for  dams  and  canals  In  the  Valley; 
they  were  hardly  foisted  upon  the  represent- 
atives of  large  landholders. 

Argimient  No.  4:  One  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  Is  too  email  for  a  family  farm,  especially 
in  dairying.  This  argument,  be  It  noted.  Is 
tised  to  support  a  complete  repeal,  not  some 
"reasonable  adjustment"  for  bard  cases,  if 
such  exist.  The  fact  Is.  that  organized 
dairymen  In  the  valley  representative  of 
family  dairies,  oppose  repeal,  perhaps  be- 
cause thev  fear  that  repeal  would  mainly 
favor  their  corporate  competitors. 

Argument  No.  5:  Land  monopolies  will 
break  up  naturally,  but  ought  not  to  be 
"legislated"  Into  doing  so.  However  true  It 
Is  that  some  large  landholdings.  left  to  them- 
selves, do  subdivide.  It  is  equally  true  that 
others  do  not:  also  that  smaller  holdings 
sometimes  are  combined  to  make  larger  hold- 
ings. People  who  Uve  in  the  valley  axe 
thoroughly  familiar  with  reports  of  the  pur- 
chase of  thousand-acre  vineyards  by  whiskey 
distillers  during  war  years,  and  of  the  1946 
purchase  of  a  54,000-acre  block  by  a  corpora- 
tion reputed  to  be  the  world's  largest  cotton 
factors.  Acreage  limitation  Is  only  for  those 
holdings  which  have  failed  to  subdivide. 

Argument  No.  6:  The  law  is  unenforceable: 
landowners  will  siniply  put  down  pumps  and 
draw  to  the  surface  the  water  supplied  to 
underground  reservoirs  by  the  project, 
neither  paying  for  the  water  nor  obeying  the 
law. 

Defiance  of  law  seldom  Is  recognized  as  a 
good  reason  for  repealing  it;  especially  when 
the  law  confers  so  many  benefits,  and  when 
the  attempt  at  repeal  applies  only  to  that 
part  of  the  law  which  the  beneficiaries  dont 
like.  Maybe  the  law  is  enforceable;  the  per- 
sistence of  the  effort  to  repeal  acreage  limita- 
tion seems  to  belle  the  assertion  that  It 
can't  be  enforced. 

Argtwient  No.  7  strikes  an  ethical  note. 
The  United  Press  reports  a  declaration  from 
a  valley  Cougressman  last  month  that  the 
Government  has  no  "moral  right  to  lay  down 
the  conditions  under  which  that  (water) 
service  is  rendered." 

To  a  private  citizen  the  truth  appears  to 
be  the  reverse  of  the  declaration:  Congress 


has  no  moral  rl^t  to  spend  the  people's 
money  unless  tt  does  lay  down  the  condi- 
tions under  which  public  service  is  to  be 
rendered. 

Argument  No.  8  offers  ethical  reljiforce- 
ment  to  No.  7.  The  Government  Is  said  to 
without  "moral  right"  maintain  the  rec- 
lamation law  especially  *'«lnce  the  Central 
Valley  project  works  were  constructed  with 
tax  money  collected  in  part  at  least  from 
those  to  whom  the  benefits  of  the  project 
would  be  denied."  What  this  argument 
seems  to  mean  is,  If  a  taxpflyer  pays  some- 
thing toward  a  project  and  is  fortunate 
enough  to  ^et  something  back  in  direct  bene- 
fits, he  is  morally  entitled  to  all  he  can  get. 
or  course  taxpayers  in  New  York,  or  even  In 
Los  Anjjeles.  wIjo  contribute  some  tax  money 
to  Central  Valley  but  receive  no  direct  bene- 
fit, will  see  little  moral  force  In  the  argu- 
ment and  no  logic  at  all.  Many  people  will 
think  It  strange  to  apply  a  hard  word  like 
"denial,"  and  a  stigma  of  immorality  to  the 
effort  of  the  Government  to  maintain  some 
reasonable  celling  on  private  receipt  of  bene- 
fits from  public  appropriations. 

To  say  how  the  public  moneys  and  benefits 
<8iall  he  distributed,  to  say  how  the  natural 
resource.!  of  a  region  shall  be  used,  and  under 
whnt  conditions,  to  lay  out  main  lines  upon 
which  communities  can  grow  in  size  and 
health  In  the  future— these  are  elementary 
resporsloilities  for  the  general  welfare  which 
no  government  can  escape. 

Acreage  limitation  had  been  hammered  out 
in  the  public  debates  of  a  decade  when  first  it 
was  inscilbed  on  the  statute  books.  It  has 
remained  there  ever  since,  the  approved  and 
reapproved  instrument  by  which  Congress 
discharges  Its  responsibilities.  If  now.  at 
the  insistent  demand  of  special  interests  we 
should  repeal  acreage  limitation  In  the  Cen- 
tral Vallev.  neither  those  from  whom  w» 
have  received  a  heritage  of  national  land 
policy,  nor  those  for  whose  future  com- 
munities we  set  the  patterns  and  lay  the 
foundntlons,  will  be  able  to  ludge  our  ded^ 
slon  except  harshly  and  with  regret. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALIFOIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPHSSENTATIVXS 
Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
classical  poem.  The  Song  of  the  Shirt, 
by  Thomas  Hood,  has  for  many  years 
stood  as  the  best  description  tn  litera- 
ture of  what  we  now  describe  as  sweat- 
shop employment  does  to  human  be- 
ings. Until  very  recently  It  was  still  a 
fairly  general  condition  to  And  sweat- 
shop conditions  obtaining  in  the  manu- 
facture of  that  standard  article  of 
clothing — a  man's  shirt.  Not  only  were 
the  workers  who  made  the  shirt  paid 
substandard  wages,  but  the  cotton-tex- 
tile workers  who  wove  the  fabric  from 
which  the  garment  was  cut  and  sewn 
received  equally  deplorable  wages. 

During  the  war  years  the  simple  white 
shirt,  so  essential  to  the  average  urban 
worker  employed  in  a  store  or  office, 
almost  disappeared  from  sale.  This 
was  due  to  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers  to  avoid  price 
regulations.    Th»    old-fashioned    shirt 


was  revamped  slightly,  caDed  a  sport 
shirt  and  sold  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Perhaps  the  most  frequent  gripe  among 
the  average  male  citizens  during  the 
war  years  and  the  recent  postwar  period 
was  the  absence  of  a  straiirhtforward 
shirt  at  a  standard  price  within  the 
means  of  the  ordinaiy  run  of  people. 

Within  th£  p&>t  few  d&js  a  nationally 
known  labor  research  expert  has  made 
some  most  interesting  statistical  calcu- 
lations on  what  has  happened  to  costs, 
wages,  and  prices  of  men's  shirts  since 
1939.  An  article  on  this  subject  ap- 
pears tn  the  current  issue  of  Textile 
Labor,  organ  of  the  Textile  Woi-kers 
Union  of  America,  based  on  data  sup- 
plied by  Solomon  Barkin.  director  of 
research  of  that  organization.  This 
article  is  as  foiiows: 
Bono  or  a  1947  SBnr — Pnct  Oozs  Ur  tlSO. 

COTTOM    WOBSESS    G£T    7    CEKTS 

A  White  combed  broadcUAb  shirt  whleb 
east  s  num  $1j6S  1b  1839  now  seiis  far  t3J«. 

This  Is  the  aort  of  inflation  for  whtek 
luious  are  taking  the  rap  tn  Uie  public  pre—. 
The  rise  In  price  is  famiilar  to  everyone,  tn- 
dticUng  'irorkers.  But  a  mere  price  oocnparl- 
•on  dcesn't  show  who's  getting  ihs  money. 

While  the  consumer  is  paying  $2S0 
tor  his  shirt,  eottoa  textile  workers  are 
ting  only  7  cents  more.  Indudlng 
those  who  make  gray  goods  and  tbose  In  the 
finishing  milL  In  19S9.  Uietr  share  waa 
4.3  cents;  now.  assuming  a  further 
in  New  England  finishing  mills,  it^ 
mated  at  11.4  cents. 

MOT  m  wAcn 

Few  would  begrudge  a  rise  In  the  histori- 
cally low  wages  of  the  cotton  worker  Citun 
an  average  of  47  cents  to  $1j08  an  hour.  But 
this  doesn't  explain  the  high  price  ol  shlrta. 

The  finished,  combed  broadcloth  (latxat, 
four  yaids  a  pouud)  now  sells  after  blaaeh- 
Ing  and  sanforizing  for  50^  cents  a  yard, 
aghast  llil  oenU  in  1930.  Ootton  eoai  la  up 
Xrom  iJi  cents  to  12.2  cenU;  gray  mill  labor 
coal  from  3JB6  cents  to  10,37  cents,  aooordlac 
to  accounts  of  six  cotton  mills. 

As  a  restilt  the  manufacturer's  marglm 
for  all  other  coats  haa  leaped  from  1.64  oecte 
to  ao.4  cents.  Though  bis  other  oasts  have 
also  risen,  this  great  difference  leaves  plenty 
of  room  for  profit,  as  eturent  «"ntm;  stafee- 
Aents  d  cotton  firms  prove. 

A  gcod  due  Is  the  old  OPA  pcloa  of  M 
cents  for  gray  goods,  baaed  on  ootton  at 
S6.5  cents  a  poond  Cotton  has  dropped,  bofc 
gray  goods  has  rtsoi  11  cents  a  yard. 

To  return  to  the  1939  compattoua — the 
finishing  charge  was  then  2  cents  a  yard; 
It**  now  7.6  cents.  The  labor  cost  was  then 
0.4  cants;  with  a  new  wage  taicreaae  now 
being  negotiated.  It's  now  about  one  cent. 
Thus  the  finisher's  margin  Is  up  from  IS 
cents  to  6.5  cents,  enough  to  allow  a  dxamatle 
rise  In  profits. 


The  finlahed  cloth  in  UM.  eaettng  llj 
cents,  wae  oonvoted  into  a  ehhrt  aeotng 
wholesale  for  99  cents.  The  present  SOJ 
cent  fabric  goes  into  a  shirt  priced  at  f2:S75 
wboleaale.  The  direct  factory  labor  eoalB 
has  gone  traa  32  cents  to  65  cents  a 

Thos  the  mantrfact^iiet  's  nargin. 
*lve  of  direct  labor  and  matertal  (tba 
125  yards  of  fabric  tn  a  tHB  tfilrt;  todays 
contains  only  I.IS).  was  82 J  eents  In  tUti 
today  ifs  a  Itmuilous  91.129 

At  the  retail  lerel,  the  old  mark-19  of  4t 
percent  of  final  price  still  prerafla.  But 
wbUe  tM«  broogSit  the 
1939.  It  brings  him  tLKK 
as  much  as  the  whole 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARK  3 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THX  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtlVIS 

Wednesday.  March  26,  194'i 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speak  ir.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  ar  icle  by 
E.  F.  Tompkins  from  the  New  Yor  :  Jour- 
nal and  American  of  March  24. 19<  7 

TBS  AVBniAM  STBTTCOLS — aOTIZT    KrSSlK'S   PIO- 

GSAM  or  icoMOMic  convtron 
(By  K.  F.  Tcxnpklns) 

When  the  Moacow  Conference 
to  formulate  a  Oerman  peace,  the  bittle 
Austria  entered  Ita  third — and 
clalve — phase. 

The  firet,  or  military.  phaM  waa 
•dly  a  great  disappointment  to 
■la.  made  so  by  the  rapid  advance  ol 
can  troops  through  Italy  and  Bavarifi 
fateful  months  of  1948. 

Pollowtng  roughly  the  course  of 
man  Turlu  centuries  earlier,  the  Re< 
had    plowed    their    sanguinary    waj 
Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary, 
accomplished  «  feat  never  before 
conquerors  from  the  Bast. 

They  had  captured  the  voluptuou  i 
Vienna  after  a  destructive  siege,  and 
up  a  puppet  provisional  government 
subjugated   Austrlans. 

Then   the   arrival   of   the  swift 
Americans  abruptly  changed   the  aspect 
affairs. 

As  in  the  closely  related  esse  of 
Austria  was  divided  into  four  ton 
American,  British.  French,  and 
tary  GovemmenU;  and  Vienna  bec4nt 
Berlin,  an  isolated  enclave  in  the 
■Be,  with  each  of  the  four  powers 
•B  urban  district. 

Supervised  elections  were  conduct 
a  cuslltlon   government  replaced 
■Ian  puppet  authority  to  fulfill  the 
of  the  occupying  nations  under 
Control  CommlMlon. 

With    t;iU    distribution    of 
and  ruthortty  following  the  cessation 
bat,  the  military  phase  ended  and 
cod.  or  eeonomie,  phase  of  the  Austrian 
teat  began— •  contest,  in  its  politics 
eatkms,  not  unlike  that  in  Venecia 
where    Yugoslavia,    aa   a   Ruulan 
•ouKht  and  has  evidently  gained 
teglc  territorial  acquisitions  a'  the 
ol  defeated  Italy 

Undlacloeed  developments  of  histdry 
even  the  fste  of  occidental  civilisation 
turn  upon  these  evenu. 

For  if  Soviet  Russia  can  dominate 
••  contlnguovis  Hungary  and  the 
Balkans  are  now  dominated,  mllita 
munism- will  have  an  unbroken  an 
fended   Invasion   route   In    wentern 
jtist  as  Oorlzia  provides  an  unlock^l 
way  looking  south  below  the  Alps 

The  nature  of  the  Austrian 
fllct  is  unmistakable. 

A  long  aerlee  of  obstructive  or 
Russiaa  aeUons  plainly  deflnae  the 
policy. 

It  is  a  contest  of  Russia  against 
and  Britain,  for  the  eventual  mast 
continent,  in  which  Russia  ruthlei 
Unscruplously   utillres   any   weapon 
•conomle.  social,  and  political  categories 

This  type  of  warfare  appeared 
■tlation. 

The  American  forces  of  occupation 
moved  into  Austria,  requlied  an  airfield 
the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  and  sent  a  m 
June  1M5  to  make  iaapectluua  and 
mandatiotia. 
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The  Soviet  element  arbitrarily  debarred 
our  representatives  from  the  east  side  of 
the  Danube  River,  and  Tulln  on  the  west 
side  was  chosen  as  our  Viennese  base. 

At  Russian  insistence,  non-R\isslan  planes 
(both  English  and  American  Included)  were 
restricted  to  a  narrow  corridor  along  the 
Danube,  Involving  serious  and  hampering 
weather  and  mechanical  hazards. 

American  flights  east  of  Austria  may  not 
now  extend  beyond  Budapest  in  Hungary  or 
Prague  in  Czechoslovakia,  are  confined  to 
corridors  prescribed  by  the  Russians,  and 
must  have  Soviet  approval. 

Meanwhile,  on  at  least  six  recorded  occa- 
sions. United  Sutes  Army  planes  have  been 
"b\izzed"  or  "trailed"  or  fired  upon  by  Soviet 
planes:  and  on  one  occasion  Soviet  fighter 
aircraft  engaged  in  target  practice  over  the 
United  States  Army  base  at  Tulln. 

Similar  "incidents"  in  Tugoslavia,  where 
Marshal  Tito's  men  shot  down  unarmed 
American  transports,  killing  several  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  were  definitely  a  part  of  the 
Russian  tactic  of  obstruction  and  attempted 
intimidation  In   Austria. 

Furthermore,  in  the  supposedly  "liberated" 
countries  of  Hungary.  Poland,  and  the  Bal- 
kans, civil  aviation  has  become  a  Russian 
monopoly,  toUlly  excluding  Soviet  Russia's 
allies.   ' 

Hunger  is  also  being  inflicted  and  exploited 
in  Austria  by  Soviet  Russia  as  a  political  in- 
strument. 

Austria  as  a  whole  has  been  on  a  slow- 
starvation  basis  ever  since  the  fall  of  Vienna. 

Millions  of  people,  including  at  one  time 
more  than  700.000  displaced  persons,  have 
been  kept  precariously  alive  by  food  ship- 
ments from  the  western  alliea— chiefly  from 
the  United  States. 

Soviet  Russia  was  In  a  better  position  than 
any  other  country  to  contribute  immediately, 
if  not  immensely,  toward  famine  relief 
measures. 

In  the  division  of  Austria,  Russia  occupies 
the  only  important  food-producing  areas- 
Lower  Austria  and  Burgenland,  both  in  the 
east. 

But  not  only  has  Russia  failed  all  along  to 
assume  a  fair  and  relatively  easy  share  of 
the  postwar  burden;  her  inhumane  govern- 
ment has  actually  magnified  the  dlfllcultlee, 
and  Intentionally  Increased  the  misery  of 
the  Austrian  population  in  the  non-Russian 
Bonen.  by  deliberately  withholding  or  con- 
fiscating avallnble  Austrian  food  supplies. 

Besides  qunrterlng  and  fcrdlng  large  num- 
bers of  Red  troops  in  their  cone,  and  sending 
foodstuffs  out  of  starving  Austria  into  Rus- 
sia, the  Soviets  have  restricted  or  out  off  en- 
tirely the  transfer  of  food  to  the  other  Allied 
Eones  and  have  seized  large  domalni  of  arable 
land  for  their  own  use  next  year  and  after- 
ward. 

Postwar  looting  and  the  lawleis  expropria- 
tion of  indiutrial  properties  have  been  an- 
other Soviet  agi^resslon  practiced  oa  an  enor- 
mous scale  in  Austria.  ' 

At  the  close  of  hostilities  in  l9Ai  the  Rus- 
sians removed  from  Austria  as  war  booty 
1439.000,000  worth  of  capital  goods. 

Since  then,  under  her  own  Interpretation 
of  an  ambiguous  Nazi-ownership  clause  in 
the  Potsdam  agreement — an  intetpretatlon 
rejected  as  false  and  unconscionable  by  the 
representatives  of  the  other  Allies— Soviet 
Russia  demands  outright  and  perpetual  title 
to  some  80  percent  of  all  Austrian  Indtutry 
as  war  reparations — and  the  Moscow  Peace 
Cionference  has  to  deal  with  this  unilateral 
issue  on  the  diplomatic  level. 

By  reason  In  port  of  Russia's  robber-baron 
tactics,  tbe  United  States  forcM  fai  Austria 
are  compalled  to  import  fuel  oil  ani  gasoline, 
af  well  a«  food,  for  their  own  essential  uaea. 

Russia  has  prevented  the  recovery  of  coal 
mining  in  eaet  Austria  and  has  ambargoed 
the  Imtxirtatlon  of  coal  from  Poland,  even 
during  one  of  the  coldest  European  wintara 
tn  decade*. 


Rail  and  water  transportation  Is  alvo  de- 
moralized by  Russian  aggression  and  ag- 
grandizement in  Austria. 

By  an  Allied  agreement,  the  railroad.s  were 
to  be  Austrian  operated,  with  Allied  super- 
vision, during  the  military  occupation,  and 
to  be  restored  to  full  legal  ownership  there- 
after. 

Russia  has  Insisted  upon  retention  of  nu- 
merous controls,  besides  seeking  undeter- 
mined quantities  of  rolling  stock  to  bt;  con- 
veyed to  the  Soviets  as  reparations  undar  the 
vague  Nazi-ownership  clause  of  Potsdam. 

There  is  also  the  Danube,  the  historic  life 
line  of  a  vast  region  of  Eiirope,  now  blocked 
to  traffic  by  navigational  difficulties  existing 
only  in  the  Russian  section. 

The  Soviets,  it  is  officially  noted,  control 
the  entire  Danube  with  the  exception  ol  Aus- 
tria and  are  seeking  to  extend  their  control 
over  the  entire  river. 

In  Communist  theory,  inflation  was  desig- 
nated by  Marx  and  Lenin  as  a  revolutionary 
Implement  to  extirpate  the  middle  (lasses 
and  bring  on  a  dictatorship  of  the  prole  arlat. 

And  there  Is  no  device  that  imposes  more 
hardships  upon  a  people. 

Wherever  the  Red  armies  have  penetrated 
to  the  west,  the  Russians  have  reeoned  to 
inflation. 

By  combining  astronomical  military  ex- 
penditures with  unlimited  issues  of  fiat  paper 
currency.  Russian  manipulations  des:royed 
the  Hungarian  pengo — and  thereby  almost 
destroyed  the  shaken  postwar  Hungarian 
economy. 

The  same  strategem  in  Austria  was 
thwarted  only  by  resolute  counteraction  by 
Oen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  the  American  military 
governor,  in  one  of  many  of  desperate  con- 
troversies with  our  Russian  allies. 

On  the  human  side,  the  Aiutrlan  priaon- 
ers-of-war  question  remains  unsettled 

Except  In  Germany,  the  accumulated 
problems  of  Austria,  awaiting  aettlementa  of 
peace,  are  without  parallel. 

And  a  democratic  fiasco  at  Moscow— In  the 
third  phase  of  the  battle  for  Austria -will 
merely  confirm  a  Communist  victory  on  the 
Danube, 

In  all  probability,  if  the  coursa  of  bolahe- 
vlam  In  central  Europe  is  not  atopp^'d  in 
Aiutrla,  it  will  not  be  stopped  at  all  e  i«t  of 
Cherbourg  and  Qlbraltar,  and  a  Communist 
Europe  win  front  westward  acroaa  the  At- 
lantlo. 


The  Development  of  Natural  Reioarcei— 
The  Comiof  Technological  Revolution 
on  the  Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUIS 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1947 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  presented  at  a  dls- 
cus.ilon  on  enelncerlnB  and  human  af- 
fairs at  the  Princeton  University  Bicen- 
tennial Conference,  Octob3r  2.  194(1: 

TMK  DKVRLOPMCNT  Of  NATURAL  RMOVICBa— TKI 
COMING  TECHNOLOOICAI,  arVOtimOW  OK  TMI 
LAND 

(By  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief,  Soil  Constrvation 
Service,  U  S.  Department  of  Africultvre) 

Productiva  land  ia  unlike  any  other  nat- 
ural resuurca.    It  is  charaoterlMd  by  tbe  ale- 
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ment  of  life  placed  lay  nature  In  the  thin 
mantle  of  fruitful  soil  occurring  over  a 
limited  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is 
this  life-producing  quality  that  makes  some 
lands  productive,  and  it's  the  absence  of  this 
quality  that  makes  some  barren 

Productive  land  is  fxirther  differentiated 
from  other  natural  resources  In  that  it  must 
be  maintained  and  used  simultaneously. 
That  Is,  It  must  be  kept  Intact  while  in  use. 
All  other  natural  resources,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  must  be  taken  from  the  earth— 
separated  from  it — ^In  order  to  be  used  by 
man.  The  exceptions  are  certain  forms  of 
wildlife  and  those  natural  areas  which,  be- 
cause of  their  aesthetic  values,  are  kept  in 
their  original  state. 

Productive  land  Is  much  more  limited  than 
commonly  has  been  supposed.  It  occurs 
only  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  only 
on  pjirt  of  this  surface.  It  is  not  permanent. 
Once  the  fertile  topsoil  is  washed  or  blown 
away.  It  cannot  be  restored  or  replaced  in 
any  practical  way  for  generations.  And  what 
Is  left — subsoil — usually  is  far  less  produc- 
tive, or  sterile,  and  less  stable.  There  are  no 
undiscovered  reserves  c-  productive  land  of 
any  substantial  area. 

We  cannot  dig  deeper  into  the  earth  and 
find  new  productive  soil.  We  cannot  pump 
it  from  wells,  plant  it  with  seeds,  or  dig  it 
from  mines.  We  must  keep  what  we  have 
or  do  without,  for  when  soil  has  been  washed 
or  blown  into  the  oceans  it  is  not  recover- 
able. Assorted  residues  of  sand  and  gravel 
left  stranded  along  streamways  are  of  small 
value 

Productive  land  is  the  only  natural  re- 
aource  without  which  we  cannot  live.  We  are 
completely  dependent  on  it  for  the  food  we 
eat,  except  flah.  We  alao  depend  on  it  for  a 
very  large  ahare  of  our  clothing  and  shelter. 
We  cannot  get  enough  to  feed  ouraelvea  or 
provide  ovir  clothing  from  the  oceans.  On 
any  large  scale,  hydroponics  would  be  utterly 
impractical.  We  might  conceivably  ttu-n 
sometime  to  soma  form  of  aynthetic  food,  aa 
pills,  pliu  a  roughage.  This  appsbrs  to  be  a 
fantaatlc  extreme,  atiU  far  away.  And  likely, 
If  It  ever  comas,  it  will  be  decidedly  unpopu- 
lar. 

To  protect  our  aouroe  of  food,  then  the 
only  aenslble,  practical  thing  to  do  is  to  pro- 
tect the  productive  land  we  now  have, 

Tticre  is  no  doubt  about  the  need  for  pro- 
teeting  productive  land.  Tear  after  year,  for 
generations,  man  has  been  steadily  engaged  in 
ruining  miUlona  and  millinns  ot  aoraa  of  this 
baaic  reaource.  Every  bnrd  rain  falling  on 
unprotected,  cultivated,  or  overgrazed  slop, 
ing  land  washes  additional  tons  of  soil  down- 
slope,  downstream,  intc  the  rivers,  reservoirs, 
and  oceans.  Thm  It  ia  lost.  There  is  no  prac- 
tical way  ot  bringing  It  back.  And  every 
hard  wind,  blowinc;  ncross  bnre,  dry  soli, 
whether  aloping  or  level,  adds  to  the  damage. 
Wind  lifts  the  fine  soil  particles  into  the  air 
and  often  develops  huge  dust  storms  that  de- 
atructtvely  scatter  the  substance  of  the  land. 
What  Is  left  behind,  frequently,  is  infertile 
shifting  sand  that  smothers  out  vegetation 
on  neipihboring  good  land. 

When  the  world  was  younger  and  our  pop. 
ulatlon  much  smaller,  we  could  perhape 
ataod  auch  waste,  Thrt  time  is  past.  It  is 
not  defeatism  to  say  the  world  ia  faat  ma. 
turing  and  must  aaaume  now  a  mature  re- 
aponslbillty  for  ita  resources.  It  is  not  lim- 
iting the  horizons  of  the  future  to  say  that 
land  exploitation  muiit  atop.  It  ia  ainiply  a 
matter  of  common  aa.iae  and  aelf-praaerva- 
tion.  Beaidaa  aaving  aoil  and  water— the 
two  fo  together— soil  conaervatlon  reaulta  in 
incraaaad  yields  per  acre.  It  is  alao  easier 
and  cheaper  to  farm  on  the  contour  than  up 
and  down  hUl, 

Today,  throughout  our  world,  there  are 
only  about  4,000,000,000  acres  of  Immediately 
arable  land  left.    Not  all  of  thU  land  U 

i[Ood.    The  productivity  of  a  great  deal  of  it 
8  only  fair  to  medium.    Some  of  it  is  poor. 
Yet  we  miut  count  on  all  of  It   ro  feed  a 


poptilatlon  reported  to  be  in  excess  of  two 
blUlon,  and  still  Increasing. 

World-wide,  we  are  already  face  to  face 
with  a  shortage  of  good  land. 

The  United  States  is  somewhat  better  off, 
frcun  the  standpoint  of  productive  lar;d,  than 
most  nations.  Even  though  we  have  ruined 
more  good  land  in  less  time,  than  any  other 
nation  in  recorded  history,  we  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  unprecedented  supply  to  begin 
with.  Now  we  have  little  margin  left.  We 
still  have  enough  productive  land  if  we  take 
care  of  it.  We  cannot  hope  to  maintain  our 
present  standard  of  living  if  we  lose  much 
more:  eventually  if  the  losses  shou.d  con- 
tinue, the  nation  would  suffer  even  more 
seriously. 

There  are  about  460,000,000  acres  of  really 
good  high-class  cropland  left  in  the  United 
States.  This  Includes,  in  addition  'o  that 
now  in  crops,  about  100.000,000  acres  that 
need  drainage,  irrigation,  clearing,  or  other 
improvements.  This  is  all  that  is  a7allable 
for  cropping  purposes.  And  all  but  about 
70,000.000  of  this  460,000,000  acres  of  high- 
grade  land  is  subject  to  erosion  if  it  is  not 
protected.  We  have  no  reason  for  cxnnpla- 
oence. 

Our  record  shows  that  we  have  ruined,  for 
further  practical  cultivation,  about  one-fl.'.th 
of  our  original  area  of  tillable  land.  A  third 
of  what  remains  has  alreudy  been  badly 
damaged.  Another  third  is  highly  vvUner- 
able.  And  the  eroeion  process  is  still  going 
on. 

How  did  we  get  into  this  predicament? 
Why  was  this  allowed  to  happen  V  Why 
didn't  you  hear  about  it  sooner? 

There  are  a  numlMr  of  reasons,  bur,  prob- 
ably seven  main  ones. 

First.  We  began  losing  land  to  erosion  when 
the  world  waa  still  young.  Those  were  the 
days  when  there  was  always  more  liuid— a 
great  deal  more  land — Just  over  the  hill  or 
acroaa  the  ocean.  People  came  to  regard  land 
aa  Umitleaa  and  inexhaiutlhle.  Thla  decep- 
tive idea  persisted  as  time  went  by  and  it  waa 
probubly  not  until  the  United  SUtsa  waa  aet- 
tied  all  tbe  way  to  the  Pacific  coatit  that 
people  began  to  have  any  real  doubts  about 
the  myth  of  land  plenty. 

Second.  Tht  apparent  abundance  of  good 
land  for  ao  many  generations  gave  rii;e  to  a 
careleaa  and  prudigiU  attitude.  Thara  waa 
nothing  of  any  compelling  nature  to  catiaa  a 
landowner  to  take  care  of  his  land  cr  have 
concern  about  maintainlug  its  productivity. 
New  land  somewhere  could  almoat  alwaya 
be  had. 

Third.  In  modern  timea  the  laadera  of 
thouijht  and  natlona — and  nearly  everybody 
eiae— too  often  have  bad  little  or  no  pitraonal 
knowledge  or  underatondiug  of  the  land. 
They  have  been  trained  in  the  law,  finance, 
phlloaophy,  adminiatration,  military  B<:ience, 
economies,  education,  or  some  field  other 
than  agriculture — and  especially  that  |)art  of 
agriculture  having  to  do  with  maintunance 
of  the  baae,  meaning  the  land.  With  tew  ex- 
ceptions they  have  had  neither  the  incentive 
nor  the  training  to  look  at  the  landscape 
around  them  aiul  imderstand  what  was  hap- 
pening. The  ancient  and  unchallenged  myth 
of  land  plenty  came  down  to  them,  too, 
through  the  agea,  and  waa  accepted  as  truth. 

Fourth.  Too  much  of  the  land  traditionally 
haa  been  in  the  banda  of  the  untutorod  and 
the  inept.  In  very  recent  yeara,  and  in  a 
very  few  countries,  thU  situation  bau  baen 
changing,  fortunately,  for  the  better.  How- 
ever, over  moat  of  the  world,  land  la  atiU  be- 
ing used  by  men  with  little  spaoialliMd  or 
adequate  training  for  the  Job.  Too  many 
land  tjsera  have  operated  on  a  triai-and- 
error  baaia  and  have  been  influenced  pre- 
dominantly by  habits  banded  down  frcm  the 
past,  whether  good  or  bad.  Soma  have 
placed  greater  faith  in  superstition  than 
In  sciaxxce.  Under  tbe  namea  of  p<*aaant, 
farmer,  ruatlo,  and  cotmtrj  fellow  Ihitae  In- 
dividuals have  bean  eynonymotu,  for  fenera- 
tions, with  ill  that  is  aalve,  uneducated,  and 


backward.  Possessed  freq[uently  of  such  vir- 
tues as  thrift  and  diligence,  they  have  never- 
theless often  assumed  a  scornful  attitude 
toward  education  and  the  educated.  And 
too  often  the  farm  has  I>een  the  last  teaort 
to  which  men,  unsuccessful  In  other  fields, 
have  turned.  In  short,  the  most  precious 
natural  resources  on  earth  In  too  many  places 
has  habitually  been  In  the  charge  of  those 
who  have  had  no  greater  qualifications  for 
the  trusteeship  than  the  oolncldenoe  of  In- 
heritance or  birth  chi  the  land. 

Fifth.  Too  few  farms  have  produced  sur- 
plus capital  for  the  owner  over  a  period  of 
years.  On  the  contrary,  the  farm  often  haa 
been  no  better  than  a  marginal  or  subsist- 
ence enterprise.  Even  in  the  United  States, 
the  farmer  rarely  has  had  the  personal  re- 
sources to  tuidertake  research  or  seek  out 
technolc^ical  improvements.  He  has  gen- 
erally been  almost  wholly  dependent  on  out- 
side help,  from  Oovernment  or  private  cor- 
poration, to  provide  him  with  improvements 
in  machinery,  materials,  and  methods. 

Sixth.  Our  agricultural  scientists  failed 
completely,  over  bygone  years,  to  recognise 
land  for  what  it  ia— an  impermanent  and 
complex  reaource.  They  considered  soU  per- 
manent and  synonymous  with  land.  As  a 
result  of  this  mistake,  both  agriculture  and 
the  land  suffered.  Soil  Is  but  one  part  of 
land.  For  all  practical  purposes,  land  must 
be  regarded  in  terms  at  ail  its  component 
parte  of  soU,  alope.  cUmate,  and  susceptl- 
bUity  to  erosion.  The  early  ecientlsU  largely 
Ignored  erosion,  paid  little  attention  to  slope, 
called  the  weather  inevitable,  and  took  soil 
samples  right  and  left.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, agricultural  science  was  not  greatly 
concerned  about  the  land  at  all.  In  large 
degree,  it  was  more  interested  in  the  health 
and  breeding  of  livestock,  improvement  in 
Btrains  of  graaaea.  legtunea.  graina,  and  fibera; 
and  in  modernisation  of  nutchinery  and 
equipment.  All  of  thla  was  benafldal  but  it 
did  neglect  the  capital  atock  of  atrlculture 
and  the  aourca  of  production— the  land 
Itaalf. 

Seventh.  In  agriculture  aa  in  other  an- 
terprtsea  we  often  have  waited  until  we  are 
alck  before  we  call  tbe  doctor.  There  ia  an 
alaraant  of  human  nature  about  thla  and  it 
baa  operated  on  tbe  land.  We  didn't  practice 
preventive  medicine.  Now  we  must  try  to 
cure  a  malady— eroalon— that  haa  gotten 
Into  cur  ayatam  and  weakened  ua. 

So  much  tor  hiatory.  There  is  little  to  be 
gained  by  a  review  of  paat  sburtcominga  ex- 
cept aa  it  will  help  us  avoid  similar  pitfalls  ia 
tbe  future.  Today  wa  are  profitinp;  from  the 
leaaons  of  the  past,    We  know  now: 

1.  That  productive  land  la  neither  Umit- 
leaa nor  inexhaustible.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  learned  that  the  arra  of  productive  land 
ia  ateadily  ahrinking  before  tbe  onalaugbt 
of  erosion. 

a.  That  land  must  be  expertly  eared  tor. 
if  it  la  to  be  nulntained  in  a  productlTs 
atate. 

t.  That  productive  land  mtiat  assume  an 
ever  more  prominent  position  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  and  their  leaders.  As  tbe 
source  of  food  for  all  people,  rural  and  ur- 
ban,  it  must  have  the  regular,  intelligent 
consideratiop  that  such  indispensable  wealth 
merlta. 

4.  That  atnoe  aoclety  aa  a  wbole  depeoda 
abaolutely  on  the  produce  of  tbe  land  for 
Its  present  and  future  existence,  society  aa  a 
whole  must  abare  in  tbe  respooaibtUty  and 
ooat  of  maintaining  land  In  a  productive 
atate.  The  indlvtdtuU  landowner  or  opera- 
tor bas  neither  the  reeouross  nor  tbe  ability 
to  carry  the  burden  alona— and  be  bas  eoo- 
trol  only  for  a  life  time. 

a.  That  actcnee  must  tnertubly  devote  aa 
Inereaainf  abare  of  ita  attaBtton  to  the 
problema  of  maintalnlat  tba  eaMMMMt  •■< 
improving  tba  yield  or  prodtiettva  laMl. 

0.  That  action  Is  tmperattva.  TMw  It  twi- 
ning out  between  tbe  UMpe^dlaf  pttflM  of 
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•n  lacrtMlng  population  and  a  &*  indlinf 
area  of  productiv*  land. 

7.  Tbat  Um  urhnologieal  kty  to  future 
•oaaldtratloa  of  land  development  ti  acien- 
tlie  aualjrau  of  each  psirotl  of  land  of  any 
toiportaot  extant  to  determme: 

A.  The  type  of  product  Ion  for  whl  b  It  la 
baat  Buitad,  phjraleally,  and  economic  lUjr,  aa 
beiweru  row  «opa.  forage,  treee,  Kinln,  or 
wtldUfe;  MUl 

B.  The  tenmntMaa  OMMuree,  aucti  aa  ter* 
racitiK.  atnp  cropping,  and  contouring  necea- 
mrf  to  maintain  it  in  a  permanently  NrodtM- 
tlve  etate  under  maximum  uae 

i.  Tbat  practical  treatment  muat  t- )  baaed 
oo  tbia  analjraia— the  character  of  t  le  land 
•nd  lu  needa. 

All  landa  are  not  the  aame.  Th  y  vary 
widely  from  place  to  place  and  even  <  n  pnrta 
of  the  aame  farm  or  field.  Every  v  rUtion 
in  the  combination  of  eoll,  alope,  llmata, 
and  ■uarcptibllity  to  eroaloa  mcana  1 1  varla* 
tion  In  the  um  and  treatflaent  necei  aary  to 
keep  the  land  pctauHMntty  pro  luctlve. 
Thua  engineering  neaettree  are  ua«d  to  aup- 
plement  agrunumic  and  fertility  n  eaaurea 
wherever  neceaaary,  and  rlre  vcraa.  nccord- 
Im  to  IMMI.  aiaplabmty,  and  econor  tic  Um- 
Itatlone. 

Thli  la  the  baaic  principle  underl]  ing  the 
new  Und  technology  developed  In  thi  United 
•tatM  during  the  past  14  yeara  by  he  Boll 
Conservation  Service  (flrat  called  Soil  Eroalon 
))•  It  U  being  applied  to  an  ver  ln> 
area  of  land  by  Aaertcnn  nrmers. 
acting  with  the  aartetance  of  Service  technl> 
dana  By  the  mMdle  of  1947.  mo  e  than 
100.000.000  acres  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
Btatex  win  be  f nrmed  In  this  mode  -n  con- 
aenratlon  way.  That  Is.  each  of  the  00.000.- 
000  acres  or  more  will  toe  used  accoi  dins?  to 
Ita  individual  capabilities  and  will  be  treated 
according  to  its  conservation  needs 

In  the  United  States  land  technology  Is 
ain'eadlng  through  a  new  democratli  device 
known  aa  the  soil-conservation  dlstrii  t.  The 
diatrict  ts  a  subdivision  of  State  gove  nment, 
brought  Into  being  by  a  process  of  eleren- 
dum  among  the  landowners  and  o  teratora 
Involved.  In  practical  application  it  Is  a 
legal  organization  of  landowners  ant  op>era- 
tors  within  a  designated  area  for  the  jurpose 
of  developing  and  carrying  forward  a  mu- 
tually desirable  program  of  soil  am  1  water 
conservation.  Its  principal  advantage  b  are  in 
the  encouragement  of  local  initiative  and  In 
the  greater  btrength  that  comes  with  organ- 
lied  numbers — farmers  and  rancher  work- 
ing together. 

In  soil  conservation  districts  the  larmera 
thcmselvea  decide  what  they  want  t  >  do  to 
Unlove  their  land  and  water  reaoun  es.  and 
how  they  want  to  go  about  doing  It  Then 
they  proceed  along  this  eouraa.  wot  k  ing  to- 
gether, and  utlUatng  all  the  availabli  fucilU 
and  services  they  can  ecnmund.  In  al« 
ever:'  Instance  dialrlett  are  ot  taining 
il  guidance  from  the  Sou  Cc  nserva- 
vue 

On  August  II  there  were  mure  thin  1,670 
ilMrleta  in  the  United  Htatsa  volMutarlly 
f9t»H  into  eiUaiMMe  by  the  (Hriuer^  iham- 
Mlva*  TIteMt 
than  IHiObOU,UOO 
4^000.000  lnrMti 

Ptirmeft  Mt  naiteMlM  !<•  nrgXniae  iiairieu 
•I  the  MM  el  •ppnilaAtaty  VI  a  nu>\  ih, 

AlUMMtih  <l»llli«BMi  na  gltaervai 


AlMimtgh  fl*lllMmitlM  tMiaervai  • 
IHoji jh»  betnf  mn^kftitm  Um  Unitp  \ 

•MMT  MMMM  IMI  ifeMN  It  Utilui 


iM  dla* 

niftiaa 
ltiilt»MV, 

t>Uiar 
■MAM,     A  BWlM'fi  iMWavar,  KaVa  liluitied 

Mm  nttiioiMifvHMB«<ietnet  miimkI  as  the 
QMa  or  •mim  AtrM«.  Miim.  mmi  i*art  uc 
Auatnitu 

th  the  lung  run,  the  ov»rwheii«i4g  urge 
of  manxtt«i  tnf  aurvival  will  duiti  n  that 
•very  remainitig  productivr  M«r«  be  inndied 
In  such  a  wny  that  It  will  continue  to  pro* 
ducv  indeanitely.     In  the  mcahtlin4.  other 


factors  are  combining  to  apeed  up  tftie  appli- 
cation of  technology  to  the  land.  I^om  the 
atandpotnt  of  the  Individual  and  the  Na- 
tion alike,  the  development  and  application 
of  aoll  anu  water  conservation  technology 
(the  tool  of  soil  conservation  science)  is  good 
business.  It  results  In  greater  yjelda  and 
greater  returna  per  acre  for  the  ca|)ttal  and 
labor  expended.  Moreover,  it  maintains  or 
Improves  the  basic  strength  and  aelf-auffl* 
dency  of  individual  and  Nation.  It  prob- 
ably can  prevent  at  leaat  half  the  potential 
faminea  of  the  future 

By  increaalng  the  per  acre,  per  larm,  und 
per  Nation  supply  of  food  and  flhrr,  con- 
servation technology  can  provide  the  basis 
for  an  improved  standard  of  living  and  si- 
multaneously reduce  the  hunger  and  dlncon- 
tent  am'ng  peoples,  which  so  frequently 
leads  to  discord,  dictatorships,  and  war. 

For  these  and  other  reasonn.  the  upplica-  , 
tlon  of  land  technology  ts  certain  to  spread 
around  the  worU.,  either  voluntartly  or  by 
decree.  By  the  year  1900,  this  world  journey 
probably  will  be  well  advanced.  By  that 
year  or  before  it  will  have  accomplished 
changes  In  agriculture  tantamount  to  a  bene* 
flclnl  revolution  on  the  land. 

Almost  ceruilnly  productive  land  will  have 
become  a  major  factor  in  national  and  In- 
ternational deliberations,  In  all  probability 
there  would  have  been  better  International 
relatlonahlpa  If  we  had  worked  together  more 
on  waya  and  means  of  keeping  land  pro- 
ductive. 1 

Production  In  the  agricultural  areaa  of  the 
world  will  be  more  diversified:  there  will  be 
pronounced  increases  in  the  acreages  devoted 
to  livestock  and  trees.  I 

Agricultural  production  will  be  restored  or 
improved  in  millions  of  communities 
throughout  the  world,  solving  in  lax:e  meas- 
ure some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
food  distribution  and  hunlan  nutrition  now 
confronting  mankind. 

The  nutritive  value  of  food  prcxluced  on 
land  rich  in  the  constituents  of  plant  nutri- 
tion undoubtedly  will  be  greater  than  that 
from  impoverished  land,  which  has  been 
stripped  of  its  topsoil  by  erosion,  with  every- 
thing the  topsoil  contains:  available  ele- 
ments of  nutrition — both  minor  and  major — 
all  that  man  puts  into  the  topsoil.  and  every- 
thing else  With  so  much  eroded  land  around 
the  earth,  is  there  any  wonder  that  malnu- 
trition and  famine  are  so  widespread? 

Development  of  land  and  water  resources 
for  agriculture — as  by  drainage  or  irriga- 
tion— win  be  governed  primarily  by  factual, 
technological  elements  of  land  use  and  land 
znalntenance  rather  than  by  promotional, 
exploitive,  or  political  standards. 

And  people  will  learn  that  it  la  caaler— 
eaaler  on  machine,  horse,  and  man^-to  farm 
according  to  conservation  standards  than  to 
follow  haphaaurd  methods  not  fltced  to  the 
land.  L«M  fuel  and  time,  for  example,  are 
required  to  operate  a  machine  on  the  level- 
on  the  contour— than  up'and*down  alopee, 
and  there  la  less  wenr  on  the  ma«ht"* 

The  heavy  costs  of  erosion— nof  running 
to  approximately  11,144,000,000  »  yiar  In  the 
United  itatea  altme    will  be  sharHly  cut. 

farming  will  bveuma  an  eii|)ert  arofeaainni 
the  lnaiip0ri  and  tnepi  will  be  foriHl  off  Iht 
land.  It  la  not  trnpoaaihla  thst  tM  woipfo* 
tlvt  rartnar  of  tha  ruiura  will  be  rMjUtred  lo 
Mllify  M«tfl|f  thai  ha  la  qURUnaH  by  train- 
ing and  aKpoflthM  to  toMf  tin  Iha  thi*t«aahlp 
of  a  |i|i>«<e  lit  pVOtftlftlVg  Und, 

Mnai  iittportNni.  man  will  have  Iggriied  ihi 
trtia  value  of  hla  m*Hil  praoltiui  niiiural  re* 
iottroo— the  land,  TriaiMlly,  llroughoui 
biilory  It  haa  bean  the  m<«at  nagiaelvd 

On  thia  )ob  »tr  •MreguntdiiiH  Iha  Miitl,  theti* 
Mhde  of  rarmari.  In  Miaillon  to  vnftoyg  lofil. 
■tite,  and  ri>d«m  Mtnclet,  are  yildtomly 
pushing  ahead  with  the  work  Rnrn  Individ- 
unl  so  enKflgPd  b>  a  part  of  the  blaiest  job,  I 
think,  In  eiiRinrerinK  and  human  affaUra  ever 
undertaken  anywhere. 


Conditioiii  la  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  nxw  Toajc 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RIPKIBINTATIVi:8 

Wednesday.  March  26. 1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr,  Spoakcr,  the  fol- 
lowlng  brtlclc  which  !•  contained  In 
todays  New  York  Herald  Tribune  li  an 
appalling  revelation  of  the  shocking 
atnie  of  afrplrn  in  Poland  under  the  p  ea- 
ent  Communist  regime.  It  l.i  In  my 
opinion  the  most  convincing  evldenci;  to  ^ 
datf!  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called  elec- 
tions held  In  that  country  last  January 
were  a  farce,  that  they  were  not  freo  as 
promised  in  the  Yalta  agreement,  but 
were  markou  by  coercion,  intimidation, 
and  violence.  The  valiant  PoUnh  pf'iiple 
have  always  been  known  to  the  wirld 
as  true  lovers  of  freedom.  I  prophesy 
that  there  will  never  be  peace  In  Euiope 
with  conditions  aa  they  exist  today  in 
this  Red  puppet  state.  Sompthlng  must 
be  done  promptly  regarding  the  preirnt 
tragedy  of  Poland  and  the  plight  of  the 
Polish  people  who  cannot  return  to  their 
homeland  under  present  conditions. 

Lane  RcsioNa  in  Oaon  To  Tell  Polibh  Thao- 
EDT— Ambassador  Calls  Er.ecnoNs  a  Fascs, 
Tells  Tecman  He  Will  Speak  Openly 

(By  Bert  Andrews) 

Washington.  March  25.— A  Brooklyn-born 
career  diplomat  resigned  today  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Poland  so  that  he  can  speak  out  open- 
ly— and  apparently  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  President  Truman — about  "the 
present  tragedy  in  Poland." 

The  man  who  thus  Interrupted  31  years  of 
continuous  service  to  America  in  the  flelr  of 
international  relations  was  Arthur  Bliss  Lnne. 
53  years  old.  who  last  January  19  obseived 
the  "free  and  unfettered"  elections  In  Poland 
and  today  called  them  a  farce. 

Letters  exchanged  between  President  Tru- 
man and  Mr.  Lane  were  released  today  and 
were  slgniflcant  for  these  facts: 

First.  Mr.  Lane  struck  indirectly  at  Soviet 
Russia  by  aasertlng  that  the  January  elec- 
tions were  not  free,  as  required  in  the  Yalta 
Agreement,  to  which  Russia  waa  a  signatory, 
and  asserting  that  he  wanted  to  be  free  to 
denounce  them  "without  being  hampered  by 
diplomatic  convention." 

Second,  Prealdent  Truman  votooi  ap|i|rt> 
elation  of  Mr  Lana'a  eUorts  to  "periniadt  the 
Polish  Provlalonal  Government  to  (ulOll  Ita 
pledgee  with  reaoMt  to  tha  holding  of  free 
elections,"  The  maiden t  said:  "1  re»ret  that 
your  able  preeentatlon  of  the  views  of  tbU 
Oovernmant  did  not  aehlsve  Its  purpose," 
And  he  added:  "While  I  appreciate  the  r«ft« 
sous  which  have  prnmpied  yeti  tu  aever  your 
eunn«t<(|(in  iwiih  ihe  foreign  ■arvlee)  I  wtah 
to  Msnure  you  that  I  aeeapt  your  realgnatiun 
with  great  reluatanoe," 

M4V  Ttki  Nia  arnav 

Third,  Tha  wnrdini  of  iha  Iwn  tattari  thtii 
Indlaatad  that  Mr  l.niia  h»>i|  h«K<iI  r>M  und 
had  racaivad  a  greaii  liahi  in  an  nhsnU  itiiit 
tell  the  Amarii'aii  pm\i\\§  nverythiiig  iimt  he. 
aa  an  inside,  auihnrliatlve  obaervtr,  saw  In 
fttlaiid, 

tmmadiataly  after  the  newa  ut  Mr,  Lan'i 
rasighniirih  was  attnotinotd,  there  ware  >\ir* 
mi«eH  from  men  on  Oapltel  Mill  aa  to  a  hat 
the  repp  IT  UK*  Ions  would  be 

One  guess  was  that  he  will  be  ealled  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Oommitter«  or 
Kotaae  Foreign  Aflalri  Committee  aooa  to  tell 
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the  legUlators  some  of  the  things  he  told  the 
President. 

Another  waa  tbat  hla  testimony  may  aerve 
to  allenoe  eome  of  the  criticism  heard  on  the 
Hill  ooncerninR  the  pending  proposals  to 
aid  Oreeoe  and  Turkey  to  bolster  theU'  Oov- 
ernmente  and  keep  them  out  of  communlam^s 
domain. 

A  third  waa  that  the  Prealdent,  as  a  rebtike 
to  Poland,  may  delay  appointment  of  a  suc- 
eesaor  to  Mr.  Lane  or  may  appoint  an  indl* 
vldual  who  win  be  able  to  moke  it  clear  tbat 
the  United  State*  fully  lupports  the  views 
expreeaed  by  Mr.  Lane. 

LANt'a  Lsma 

It  waa  learned  tonight  that  Mr,  Lane  talked 
the  whole  matter  over  with  President  Tru- 
man last  Friday  and  then  aubmltted  a  formal 
letter  of  resignation  which  waa  anawered 
formally  today.  The  text  of  Mr.  Lane'a  let- 
ter waa: 

MaacM  ai,  1947. 

My  Dear  Ma.  PaiaxoiNT:  I  have  the  honor  to 
request  you  to  tie  good  enough  to  eccept  my 
resignation  aa  American  Ambaaaador  to  Po- 
land on  the  termination  of  my  present 
period  of  conaultatlon  with  the  Department 
of  SUte,  that  Is,  on  March  31.  1947. 

My  reaaona  for  aaklng  you  to  relieve  me  of 
the  poet  with  which  I  waa  entrusted  by  you 
and  by  President  Rooacvelt  are  the  f olUowing : 
My  principal  duty  In  Poland,  ouuide  of  the 
protection  of  American  Intereeu,  waa  imder 
the  terms  of  the  Yalta  declalon,  to  report 
to  my  Government  regarding  conditions  In 
Poland  In  connection  with  the  elections 
which  were  held  on  January  18,  1947.  Aa 
you  know,  these  elections  were  not  "free  and 
unfettered'  aa  the  Polish  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  national  tmlty  had  previously 
pledged,  in  keeping  with  the  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam agreements.  Quite  the  contrary,  the 
preelection  period  was  characterized  by  coer- 
cion. Intimidation,  and  violence — thus  ren- 
dering the  elections  a  farce  and  Indicating 
on  the  part  of  the  Polish  Government  a  cyn- 
ical disregard  of  its  international  obligations. 
/  Under  the  circumstances  I  feel  that  I  can 

do  far  more  for  the  cause  of  the  relations  be- 
tween peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Po- 
land if  I  should  revert  to  the  status  of  a 
private  citizen  and  thus  be  enable  to  speak 
and  write  openly,  without  being  hampered 
by  diplomatic  convention,  regarding  the 
preaent  tragedy  of  Poland. 

May  I  take  thla  occasion  to  expreaa  to 
you  my  gratitude  for  your  unfailing  support 
of  my  efforts,  however  unsuccessful,  to  per- 
etiade  the  Pollah  authorities,  in  their  own 
Intereat,  to  fulfill  their  solemn  international 
obllgatlona.  I  wlah  at  the  same  time  to 
aasure  you  that  my  aervloea  are  at  your 
dls|)oaal.  should  you  require  them  in  the 
future. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Preeldent.  with 
great  renpeot. 

Faithfully  youra, 

AsTHua  Bi-iaa  Lawa, 

raaaiaaNT'a  airkv 

The  taat  of  the  Prealdent  s  letter  was; 

"Da4R  Ma  Lams  I  have  received  fcnu 
letter  or  Mareh  II.  1947.  In  whleh  you  aub- 
mit  ynur  realfMMap  at  AtMflaad  AmUiMa* 
ior  lo  Puiaiii  to  Mw  tfftol  tn  Margli  II 
ff  this  year 

"I  am  well  awarg  d  Um  fUAeuitiea  whiah 
MmmttMl  MM  III  UM  Mrforwaiue  III  fWii 
tumm  M  Miml  aai  aMfNlate  the  vi|er> 
MM  ofOTM  wiUfli  rott  Bait  !•  pifitiada  tht 
Nitah  prnviiinnal  MVtniniat  lo  fulllll  IM 
pMiMaa  with  rMpael  M  UM  iMiMllMI  til  tiN 
9l»««iiiiis  III  pniHiid,  I  regret  Ihai  youi  abla 
pioseiiiailtih  of  the  views  ot  this  ChiNaiiniiaiit 
IM  not  acltieve  lU  purpoae. 

"You  have  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
eareer  in  the  Amerlean  foreign  aerviee,  and 
while  t  appreciate  the  reaaona  whiob  have 
prompted  you  to  spver  your  connection  with 
that  service  at  this  time.  Z  wish  to  aaaure  you 
tbat  I  accept  your  realgnatloa  with  great 


reluotanoe.    Zn  thla  oonneotlon  I  am  pleaeed 
to  note  that  Z  may  feel  free  to  oall  upon  you 
ahotild  I  require  your  eervloee  In  the  futtire. 
"Very  alnoerely  yotira, 

"HaaBT  S.  TaoMAN." 


Appropriations  for  Vettraai* 
Administration 


SXTEN8I0N  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PTNNaTLVANlA 

ZN  IKE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  March  26. 1947 

Mr,  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remark«  In  the 
Record,  I  am  Including  a  resolution  from 
American  Legion,  Post  347.  New  Kutnslng- 
ton.  Pa.  This  resolution  Is  self-explana- 
tory and  need.s  no  further  comment,  ex- 
cept the  observation  that  the  veterans 
are  considerably  disturbed,  and  rightly 
so,  over  the  proposed  attempt  to  (!ut  the 
appropriation  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  resolution  follows: 

AMxaicAN  Lkgion.  Post  No.  347. 
Sew  Kenainffton.  Pa.,  Uarch  14.  1947. 
Hon.  AUGUSTINK  B.  Relltt. 
House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DXAa  6n: 

"Reaolutlon 

"Whereas  the  preaent  United  Statt*  Con- 
gress proposes  to  cut  the  appropriations  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  on  July  1.  1947;  and 

"Whereas  the  contemplated  reduction  in 
the  appropriations  will  immediately  elimi- 
nate the  Veterans'  Administration  subregion- 
al  offices  and  throw  this  load  of  operations 
back  on  the  central  otllcea  now  eatablished; 
and 

"Whereas  the  boapltallzatton  of  all  non- 
aervlce-connected  cases  would  be  adversely 
affected  and  cause  untold  Buffering  among 
the  veterans  of  both  World  Wars:  and 

"Whereas  it  is  also  proposed  to  reduce  dis- 
ability allowancea  and  oompenaatlon  to 
wldowa  and  orphans: 

"Now.  therefore,  the  American  Legion,  Post 
No.  347.  New  Kensington.  Pa.,  by  unanimous 
reaolutlon,  duly  adopted  at  a  meetlnij  held 
on  March  14.  1947.  hereby  urgea  you  to  use 
your  best  offices  to  the  effect  that  tht<  prea- 
ent appropriationa  to  tha  Veterana  Admln- 
latration  be  maintained  and  that  any  reduo. 
tlons  In  tha  national  budget  aball  not  In 
any  way  whataoevsr  affect  tlie  said  uppro> 
priatiuna." 

Reapeotfully  submitted. 

AMraicAN  LaoioM.  Poar  No,  147, 
Naw  KRNaiN«TON,  Pa, 
By  ■iRwav  L.  MiuaaMAN,  Cammander. 


Tlif  Star  and  Hafald—an  Oulitaniiiii 
Latin'Amtri«in  Nawipapir 

»n  BNIIOM  OF  ftlMAMCS 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MtettiOAN 

»  TMI  tfOUII  OP  MPRMBNTATl  VM 

Wtdnttday.  March  29, 1947 

Mr.  CRAWPORD.    Mr.  Spaakar.  oot 

of  tha  outstanding  nawipapara  of  lAtla 


America  la  the  Star  and  Herald,  of  Pana- 
ma City.  Republic  of  Panama.  It  Ig  ■ 
modem,  up-to-date,  capably  edited  dally, 
with  a  circulation  that  extends  widely 
through  the  countrlea  of  the  American 
Continent.  It  Is  the  oldest  newspaper 
published  In  English  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  continent,  north  and  south.  Bach 
day  of  Its  Issue  it  is  accompanied  by  ita 
Spanish  language  counterpart.  La  Bs- 
trella  de  Panama— the  Star  of  Panama. 
On  the  24th  of  February  1947  the  Star 
and  Herald  celebrated  lu  ninety-eighth 
anniversary,  and  2  yeara  later  it  will 
reach  Its  one  hundredth  milestone. 

The  Star  and  Herald,  throughout,  hwa 
ably  served  the  Panama  Cana!  project, 
and  has  done  ever  so  much  to  build  up 
and  maintain  cordial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Panamanian 
Republic.  For  years,  under  the  wise  and 
effective  guidance  of  T.  Oabrlel  E>uque, 
publisher,  Oerald  Z.  Typaldos,  general 
manager,  and  A.  V.  McOeachy,  editor, 
this  has  been  the  especial  policy  of  the 
paper;  and  the  value  of  Its  efforts  in  thia 
behalf  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Also,  It  is  to  be  npted,  the  Star  and 
Herald  is  oriented  aright  on  other  great 
questions  of  international  Import:  as,  for 
Instance,  communism.  The  red  plague 
has  been,  with  characteristic  practices. 
InCatrating  into  various  Latin -American 
countries;  and,  in  some  of  them,  has 
come  to  be  a  positive  threat  to  peace  and 
good  order.  In  season,  and  out.  the  Star 
and  Herald  has  cried  aloud  and  spared 
not;  and  Its  editorial  utterances,  accord- 
ingly, have  carried  much  weight  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Because  of  Its  amazing  vitality  and  Its 
highly  distinguished  and  useful  career,  as 
well  as  because  of  Its  attitude  on  the  in- 
dicated subjects.  I  believe  that  the  thanks 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
due  the  Star  and  Herald,  and  its  present 
efficient  and  statesmanlike  staff.  Also, 
our  congratulations  should  be  extended 
to  the  newspaper  upon  having  attained 
Its  ninety-eighth  birthday.  Let  us  hope 
that  It  may  long  continue  In  the  good 
work  m  which  It  has  always  been  en- 
gaged. 

Subjoined  are  certain  edltorlala  re- 
cently appearing  In  the  Star  and  Herald, 
which  are  self-explanatory ;  and  they  are 
herewith  Included  aa  being  altogether 
worthy  of  thla  further  diaaemlnatlon. 
iPrum  the  Panama  City  Star  and  Herald  e( 
February  M,  iM7| 
wa  aai  ea  tooav 

Today  the  0iar  and  Kaiald  obaervee  lu 
BtAety-eiihth  Mrthday.  Thai  an  Kttgitah* 
language  newijiaper  ahould  have  lurs  tvad  fur 
nigh  until  a  eeutury  in  a  aiHuiiaifspeaaittg 
Muiiiiy,  IS,  Meed,  gMMtlUu  M  laMi  aioui. 
II  was  aiiaady  M  yean  oMINimi  IM  OmmI 
Riiita  i<aiHa  liilii  beiitK 

Our  papir  haa  been  published  leillliiu* 
eurif  alMe  IMI.  irel  aa  a  waalily,  than  twtee 
WNMy.  and  ikrlee  weekly,  and  einee  IM 
aa  a  daily,  with  ftrtedie  all^-baeii  !•  mm 
lwiee*«eewy  aid 


But  It  has  never  been  out  e(  etreuiation,  ii 
baa  never  been  under  iuapeMlea  iunnc  ifee 
H  yeare  of  its  eaieteaee. 

Tbe  atory  ol  our  paper  haa  baaa  told  tm 
thaae  eolumaa  repeatedly.   But  It  oaa 
repeatltif  for  the  beoeAt  of  thoa 
who  are  atwaya  with  «■» 


i' 
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Our  paper  waa  ushered  Into  the  Joutnal- 
tetic  world  as  the  re-rult  of  the  restless 
ttatlve  and  enterprise  of  three  of  thoae 
neerlng  men  who  flocked  from  the 
United  States  to  the  wilds  of  Callfomli 
tracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold. 

It  was  bom  in  the  Job  department 
El   Panan:ei^.o  print   shop,   located   on 
Is  today   known  as  Fotirth  Street, 
Central  and  A  Avenues.     The  El  Pan: 
was  a  Spanish-language  weekly  published 
Jose  Angel  Santos. 

In    December    1850    the   Star    half    ol 
paper    started    housekeeping    for    itself 
efi'.ablished  its  own  print  shcp  on  what 
day  Central  Avenue,  between  Cathedral 
and  Fourth  Street.    In  April  1851  the 
half  of  our  paper  made  its  bow  to  the 
mian  public  as  a  weekly  and  subseqi: 
waa  published  twice  weekly. 

The  two  papers  were  bitter 
perhaps  enemies — from  the  start.    The 
who  started  the  Herald  were  employees 
Star  and   naturally  the  senior  did  no( 
the  desertion  because,  among  other  t1  ings 
It  forced  the  Dally  Star  back  Into  the 
tlmes-a-week    field.      The    owners    of 
papers  were  brothers. 

But  early  in  1853 — during  the  latter 
of  April — the  publishers  of  the  twt> 
decided  to  bury  the  hatchet.     One   o 
owners  of  the  Star  elected  to  return 
activities    of     political     Journalism     in 
southern  United  States.     The  owners 
Herald  bought  him  out,  the  sale  being 
ttve  on  the  last  day  of  April. 

After  a  2-day  sti&pension  of  the  Sta 
the  Herald,  on  May  2,  1854.  the  two 
bavlng  merged  their  Interests,  decidec 
to  merge  theu*  names,  and  on  that  da 
first  issue  the  Daily  Star  and  Herald  appeared 
and  the  two  weeklies  disappeared  froip 
field. 

Prom  February  1.  1853.  our  paper  has 
appeared     without     its     Spanish -language 
twin — La  rstreila  de  Panama 

During  the  period  of  the  French  canal 
•trtKtlon  efforts  our  paper  appeared  as 
Ungual     dally — in     Spanish.     English 
French.     But  It  lost  Ita  trilingual  charicter- 
istlc  with  the  passing  of  the  French  Interests 
on  the  Istbmua. 

Between  1854  tuid  the  year  1904  whe:  \ 
French  canal  interest!  passed  Into  the 
of  the  United  Sutea  Government,  our 
waa    at   times    published    twice    weekl  r 
thrice  weekly,  or  daily,  in  response 
pressure  of  the  economic  upe  and  dowhs 
btistneaa  on  the  Isthmus. 

Becnuse  it  had  its  beginning  in  the 
ama  Star  on  February  24,  1849,  the  Sta 
Herald  la  the  oldest  English-language 
]>aper  on  the  entire  west  coast  of  the  Ainerl 
can  Continent — north  and  south.     Onl  r 
Alta  California,  of  San  Francisco,  establ  shed 
In  January.  1849.  was  older  than  the  Pa:  \ 
Star.     However,  that  paper  ceased  pul  lica- 
tlon   long  years  ago.   In   the  seven  tie) 
believe. 

Two  years  hence  otir  paper  will 
one  oent\U7  of  uninterrupted  publlcat 
this  crossroads  of  the  world,  and  will 
out  toward  the  second  century. 

We  are  hoping  that  tn  1949.  we  shall 
with  us  the  majority.  If  not  all  of  our 
era  of  today,  to  Join  with  us  in  celebrkting 
that  one  hundredth  birthday.    Here's  ho  sing 


IFrom  the  Panama  City  Star  and  Herald  of 
January  25,  1947) 

tTNlTZD    STATSS    ASOTTSKD    AGAINST    COMMt|NISlt 

The    Communist    menace    in    the 
States  has   aroused   the  representative 
ments  of  the  Nation  to  the  point,  wher  > 
people  are  now  beginning  to  sit  up  and 
notice  preparatory  to  doing  something 
activities  of  this  dangerous  group. 

The  leaders  of  democracy  in  the  Northern 
Republic  are  beginning  to  show  appnhen- 
slon  as  to  the  ultimate  effects  on  Ame  rican 
democracy   of   the   current  unbridled  pom- 
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munlstle  propaganda  In  all  strata  of  na- 
tional life,  and  the  bold  invasion  of  numer- 
ous Important,  though  subordinate,  posi- 
tions in  the  official  and  Indtistrial  life  of  the 
Nation  by  the  ap>05tles  of  communism.  The 
realization  is  now  dawning  that  these  activi- 
ties. If  not  forcefully  attacked  now.  will 
eventually  destroy  the  concepts  on  which 
the  entire  structure  of  American  freedoms 
rests. 

Representative  Doksen,  Republioan,  of 
Illinois,  In  a  speech  before  the  House  Thurs- 
day, said  that  "human  freedom  Is  still  the 
transcendental  problem  of  the  world.  Its 
real  enemy  is  red  fascism,  commonly  known 
as  communism  " 

Without  doubt  Representative  Dirksen  Is 
right  when  he  says  that  "human  freedom  is 
still  the  transcendental  problem  of  the 
world."  Unfortunately,  however,  freedom 
cannot  be  imposed  on  those  who  are  willing, 
nay,  eager  to  remain  spiritually  enslaved. 

There  are  too  many  in  the  world  today 
who  prate  loudly  about  sovereign  freedoms, 
yet  they  refuse  to  be  the  sovereigns  of  their 
own  souls  which  they  seem  pleased  to  con- 
sign blindly  to  slavery  under  an  exotic  and 
unproved  Utopian  Ideology  which  preaches 
and  practices  regimentation  which  is  the 
exact  antithesis  of  the  Individtial,  demo- 
cratic freedom  on  which  our  western  civili- 
eatlon  is  based. 

These  spiritual  slaves  of  an  alien  master, 
have  allowed  skillfully  planted  and  culti- 
vated prejudices  and  phobias  to  flotirish  in 
their  slavish  souls  against  the  very  system 
of  freedom  to  which  they  are  indebted  for 
the  right  and  privilege  of  thinking  and 
speaking  freely.  They  have  become  rene- 
gader  from  the  decent  life  of  democracy  and 
have  sold  their  heritage  of  freedom  for  a 
mesa  of  Communistic  pottage,  though  some 
undoubtedly  have  enjoyed  the  largesse  of  the 
KremHn's  moguls.  Some  may  be  Just 
■•Joiners"  ever  ready  to  sign  up  as  a  follower 
of  every  new-fangled  notion  spawned  by  the 
mental  miscarriage  of  evil  or  diseased  minds. 
These  have  been  misled  by  their  own  folly. 
But  there  are  others  who  thrive  In  their  role 
as  Jackals  feeding  on  the  leavings  of  the 
lions  of  the  Kremlin 

Representative  DiaxazN  warns  thUt  this 
menace  is  "spreading  both  abroad  and  at 
home"  (In  the  United  States)  and  adds  that 
"developments  in  eastern  Europe.  France, 
Italy.  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere, 
are  only  too  eloquent  on  this  point."  We 
can  only  hope  that  this  warnlnv;  will  bring 
the  people  everywhere  wide  awake  and  to  a 
full  realization  of  the  menace  which  has  been 
with  us  for  a  long,  long  time 

It  is  to  t>e  hoped  that  the  warning  will 
not  be  limited  to  words,  but  that  action  will 
be  taken  Action  to  stamp  out  the  threat, 
and  action  to  cure  the  social  evils  which  pro- 
vide the  fertile  soil  in  which  these  destructive 
Ideas  flourish.  There  must  be  action  also 
which  will  remove  all  susceptibilities  among 
the  masses  to  stop  and  listen  to  the  siren 
song  of  the  sworn  enemies  of  denxicracy. 
Democracy  must  be  made  a  living  reality  for 
all  men,  rich  and  poor,  the  exalted  and  the 
lowly.  Only  so  can  a  real  defensive  barrier 
against  conununism  be  raised  for  the  per- 
petuation of  democracy. 

Human  freedom  is  still  the  transcendental 
problem  of  the  world."  But,  because  this 
freedom  has  been  so  long  abused.  It  has  be- 
come a  catch  phrase  of  the  demagogues  who 
exploit  its  emotional  values  to  advance  the 
sinister  purpose  of  those  who,  determined 
to  live  by  their  wits,  seek  the  ways  and 
means  to  enslave  the  world  and  to  live 
easier. 

As  the  agents  of  fascism,  communism,  or 
nationalism,  or  as  the  tools  of  dictatorships 
disguised  under  the  label  of  democracy,  these 
demagogues  who  berate  democracy  and  who 
would  convince  their  hearers  that  commu- 
nism would  be  an  admirable  substitute  for 
democracy,  seek  only  to  destroy  hiunan  free- 
dom everywhere. 


Democracy  in  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1947 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  includ?  the  following  ad- 
dress by  the  Reverend  Edward  A.  Conway, 
S.  J.,  St.  Louis  University.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
Church  of  the  Air  on  Sunday,  March  23, 
1947: 

Everyone  is  talking  about  President  Tru- 
man's appeal  to  Congress  for  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

And  with  good  reason.  His  courageous 
challenge  to  an  expanding  communism  was 
the  gravest  peacetime  pronouncement  an 
American  President  has  ever  made. 

Even  now.  after  10  days  of  Nation-wide 
discussion,  we  are  Jtist  beginning  to  realize 
how  much  his  message  means. 

"Great  responsibilities."  said  the  President, 
"have  been  placed  upon  us  by  the  swift  move- 
ment of  events." 

Just  how  great  are  those  responslbilitiefi; 
how  fateful  are  the  choices  we  are  called  upon 
to  make? 

Th?se  are  the  questions  we  must  answer 
In  even  more  widespread  public  debate. 

"The  American  people,"  said  Sumner 
Welles,  "have  entered  the  Valley  of  De- 
cision If  the  United  States  makes  full  iise 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  its  position, 
its  power,  and  its  resources,  it  can  determine 
the  destinies  of  humanity.  It  can  save 
Western  civilization." 

That.  I  believe,  is  in  truth  the  soul-shak- 
ing responsibility  which  the  swift  movement 
of  events  has  thrust  upon  us.  That  Is  the 
role  in  which  Providence  has  cast  our  Na- 
tion. That  Is  the  high  destiny  America  must 
fulflU 

In  this  time  of  tremendous  decisions.  U 
Is  of  first  importance  that  we  clearly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  crisis  confronting  us. 

And  we  must  take  careful  Inventory  of 
those  resources  Mr.  Welles  has  mentioned. 

This  crisis,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  li 
a  spiritual  crisis;  and  the  struggle  which  can 
resolve  It  must  be  waged  principally  on  the 
spiritual  plane. 

Two  opposing  philosophies  are  struggling 
for  the  soul  of  modern  man. 

The  totalitarianism  which  threatens  to 
engulf  the  Western  World  is  more  than  a 
system  of  political  organization:  It  is  a 
philosophy  of  life.  It  is  more  than  march- 
ing armies  and  infiltrating  agents;  It  is 
marching  ideas,  an  infiltrating  philosophy. 
It  must  be  opposed  by  the  true  democratic 
Idea,  by  the  democratic  philosophy  of  life. 

That  Is  the  true  inwardness  of  the  crisis; 
and  at  our  peril  we  dismiss  it  as  Just  another 
crisis  in  power  politics. 

The  swift  movement  of  events,  1  veruy  be- 
lieve, is  fulfilling  that  prophecy  which  the 
great  Cardinal  Newman  made  more  than 
threescore  years  ago  when  he  said:  "Then 
will  come  the  stern  encounter— when  two 
real  and  living  principles,  the  one  in  the 
Church,  the  other  out  of  it,  at  length  rush 
upon  each  other,  contending  not  for  names 
and  words,  but  for  elementary  notions  and 
distinctive  moral  characters." 

As  we  gird  ourselves  for  that  stem  en- 
counter, what  would  an  inventory  of  Amer- 
ica's spiritual  resources  show?  Would  it  re- 
veal a  democracy  vital  and  vigorous,  united 
by  the  commonly-shared  convictions  of  its 
people? 

Or  would  that  Inventory  show  a  democracy 
divided  against  itself,  rent  by  racial,  rcBgious 
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and  class  contentions,  a  donocracy  doubtfal 
about  the  very  values  It  Is  now  called  upon 
to  defend? 

America,  look  within.  Look  Into  your 
■oul. 

Never  l)efore  in  your  history  have  you  so 
desperately  needed  self-knowledge. 

How  shall  we  test  the  vitality  of  our  de- 
mocracy The  French  philosopher,  Mon- 
tesquieu, long  ago  gave  the  answer. 

"A  nation's  decadence,"  he  said,  "begins 
when  It  loses  sight  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded." 

We  need  only  ask  ourselves,  therefore.  Jtist 
how  strongly  we  hold  and  cherish  and  live  by 
the  principles  which  guided  our  founding 
fathers. 

The  men  who  made  America  believed  In 
God.  They  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
an  objective  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  a  moral  law  as  unchanging  as  human  na- 
ture Itself,  and  known  to  man  by  the  voice 
of  his  reason. 

They  held  that  the  human  personality  is 
sacred,  and  endowed  with  rights  which  no 
government  can  take  away,  since  God,  not 
government,  has  bestowed  them. 

They  held  that  reason,  not  will,  is  the  basis 
of  law;  that  government  Is  of  laws,  not  of 
men;  that  only  through  the  supremacy  of  law 
can  legitimate  liberty  be  preserved. 

They  enshrined  those  doctrines  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  preamble 
of  the  Constitution,  and  \he  BUI  of  Rights. 

God;  the  moral  law;  human  rights;  the 
rule  of  law — do  we  as  a  Nation  still  cling 
to  them? 

This  Is  the  simple  fourfold  test  of  the 
vitality   of   our   democracy. 

But  this  test,  you  may  object,  is  too  sim- 
ple; this  Is  too  elementary.  Yes.  It  is  sim- 
ple; these  are  elementary  notions.  As  a 
fact,  they  are  those  elementary  notions 
around  which  the  stem  encounter  Is  now 
raging — that  stem  encounter  which  Cardinal 
Newman  predicted. 

These  are  the  very  truths  totalitarianism 
denies,  and  seeks  to  blot  from  the  minds  of 
men.  And  these  same  truths  are  the  four 
pillars  upon  which  our  temple  of  freedom 
was  built. 

In  this  solemn  and  critical  hour,  we  must 
make  absolutely  sure  that  these  fctindatlons 
of  our  Democracy  still  stand. 

God.  the  moral  law.  human  rights,  the 
rule  of  law.  Do  otir  jjeople  still  cling  to 
them?  That  question  will  not  down.  And 
the  fear  arises,  as  we  look  about  us,  that 
too  many  Americans  have  already  lost  faith 
in  them. 

Let  me  Indicate  jtut  one  reason  for  such 
fear.  I  have  before  me  an  address  written 
by  a  San  Francisco  attorney.  Harold  R.  Me- 
Klrnon,  entitled  "The  Higher  Law."  Its 
revelations  are  nothing  less  than  appalling. 
Basing  his  charges  on  copious  quotations,  he 
contends  that  the  prevailing  teaching  of 
American  political  and  legal  philosophers  Is 
essentially   antidemocratic  and  totalitarian. 

"This  teaching."  he  declares,  "denies  that 
there  Is  a  moral  law  which  is  Inherent  In 
htmian  nature  and  which  la  therefore  Im- 
mutable, and  to  which  all  man-made  laws 
to  be  valid  must  conform.  It  denies  that  by 
virtue  of  this  law  man  pcssesses  certain 
rights  which  are  Inherent  and  inalienable. 
and  therefore  superior  to  the  authority  <rf 
the  state.  It  denies  that  the  purpose  of 
government  Is  to  secure  these  Inhnent  and 
inalienable  rights." 

Isn't  it  obvious  that  this  doctrine  Is  the 
same  as  the  teaching  of  those  totalitarians 
whom  President  Truman  has  called  upon  us 
to  resist  In  the  name  of  democracy? 

And  this,  be  It  observed,  is  the  teaching  to 
which  most  of  the  influential  men  In  Ameri- 
ca have  been  subjected.  Can  you  blame  one 
for  wondering  whether  our  democracy  le 
by  now  anything  more  than  a  hollow  aheUT 
If  you  deny  that  men  are  moral  beings,  with 
rights  and  dutlea,  and  henoe  moral  re^woal- 


bllity,  do  yoa  not  empty  democracy  of  tta 
meaning? 

This  fear  that  our  democracy  has  become 
decadent,  that  it  has  departed  from  the  prin- 
ciples (A  its  founders,  has  aroused  a  group  of 
our  citizens  to  action.  This  group,  made  up 
of  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews,  has 
latmched  a  movement  called  Common  Cause. 
It  is  not  so  much  an  organization,  they  cay, 
as  a  force.  Its  purpose  Is  to  revive  sjmI 
strengthen  our  great  heritage  of  freedom,  to 
reinvigcK^te  0x0  democracy  so  that  it  cm. 
meet  the  modem  challenge. 

Before  ever  President  Truman  made  his 
hist«-ic  ai^>eal  Common  Cause  had  pro- 
claimed that  "the  fate  of  human  liberty  tn 
these  critical  times  rests  in  large  measure  in 
the  hands  of  the  American  people." 

By  various  activities,  chiefly  educational, 
Common  Cause  will  work  "to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  democracy  and  to  make  it  a  mili- 
tant faith  which  will  surpass  In  its  sweep  and 
power  the  faith  of  any  totalitarian  system." 

I  have  Joined  the  Naticmal  Religious  Coun- 
cil of  Common  Cause  since  I  l>elieve  that  it 
has  correctly  diagnosed  the  root  disease  of 
our  democracy.  I  am  convinced,  with  its 
founders,  that  "we  have  errived  at  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  crises  in  world  history  be- 
cause we  have  shown  an  increasing  tendency 
to  relinquish  belief  in  God." 

n>elieve.  as  they  do,  that  "as  a  result  we 
have  drifted  further  and  further  from  alle- 
giance to  the  moral  law.  which  protects  Indi- 
viduals In  their  God-given  rights." 

I  heartily  agree  with  their  statement  that 
"all  who  believe  In  God  and  his  moral  law 
must  unite  in  a  common  cause  to  bring  to 
the  American  peofde  a  dear  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  democracy,  and  hasten  a  return 
to  the  principles  of  the  moral  law."  And 
finally,  I  agree  whole-heartedly  that  "the 
moral  law  is  the  Indispensable  core  of  such  a 
program." 

It  Is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  Importance  of 
scich  a  citizens'  movement  In  this  testing 
time  for  otir  democracy.  The  arresting  thing 
about  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Protestant. 
Catholic,  Jewish  project.  And  the  exciting 
th'ng  about  It  Is  the  fact  that  laymen  pre- 
dominate among  its  membership. 

Common  Cause  must  appear  to  the  per- 
cepUve  as  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  gathering 
gloom. 

I  Join  the  more  heartily  In  this  movement 
because  I  recall  that  years  ago  Pope  Plus  XII 
made  the  same  diagnosis  as  does  Common 
Cause  when  he  declared  that  "the  radical 
and  ultimate  catise  of  the  evils  we  deplore 
in  modem  society  la  the  denial  and  rejection 
of  a  universal  standard  of  morality,  as  well 
for  individual  and  social  life  as  for  interna- 
tional relaUons. "  And  the  Holy  Father's  pre- 
scription is  the  same  as  that  of  Common 
Cause.  Five  years  ago  he  urged  that  "the 
observance  of  the  moral  law  must  be  incul- 
cated and  fostared  by  the  publk:  opinion  of 
all  nations  and  of  all  states  with  such 
tinanlmlty  of  voice  and  energy  that  no  one 
may  dare  to  call  Into  doubt  or  weaken  Its 
binding  force." 

As  a  Catholic  priest  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  on  the  basic  at  the  moral 
law  with  men  and  women  like  Sumner 
Welles,  Dorothy  Thompson.  Russell  Daven- 
port, Lyman  Bryson.  and  WiUiam  Montgom- 
ery Bennett,  because  I  know  how  much  Pope 
Pius  wants  cooperation  of  this  kind.  He  has 
gone  so  far,  as  a  fact,  to  say  that  "this  dis- 
position, and  a  readiness  to  work  together  in 
a  spirit  of  genuine  brotherly  harmony,  not 
only  answers  to  the  moral  obligation  to  ful- 
fill one's  civic  duties:  it  rises  to  the  dignity 
of  a  postulate  of  conscience,  sustained  by 
love  of  God  and  of  one's  neighbors,  and 
stimulated  by  the  warning  signs  of  the  mo- 
ment and  the  intensity  of  effort  called  for  tn 
order  to  save  the  nations." 

Common  Cause  must  sooceed.  But  it  can 
•ucoeed  only  it  It  becomes  a  great  dUaens' 


crusade.  It  can  succeed  only  by  mobllts- 
ing  into  a  great  militant  pro-God.  pro- 
democracy  front  the  millions  of  Amertcans 
who  still  believe  in  God.  tn  His  moral  law,  la 
human  rights,  and  la  the  rule  oC  law.  Maf 
Gkxl  speed  the  day. 


Greece — fte  Disappoiiited  Gtizea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  IHB  HOX7SB  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVB3 

Wednesday.  March  26, 19  f7 

Mr.  BADOWSfa.  Mr.  SpeiOcer,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  sn 
American  businessman  and  citizen  stat- 
ing his  observations  on  the  conditions  in 
Greece.  I  think  that  this  letter  is  weD 
worth  reading  by  every  Member  of  the 
House. 

What  Is  true  In  Greece  also  api^ies  to 
all  the  other  European  countries.  All  of 
the  Europeans  that  Immigrated  to  the 
United  States  came  here,  not  because 
they  wanted  adventure  and  excitement 
in  a  new  land — they  came  to  the  United 
States  not  because  they  hated  their  home 
country  and  ail  their  reiatives  and 
friends.  They  came  here  to  struggle  tn  % 
new  land,  without  any  friends,  and  to 
most  cases  unable  to  speak  the  American 
language — ^because  of  the  terrible  and 
unbearable  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions in  their  native  lands.  After  the 
First  World  War  we  saw  four  imperialis- 
tic dynasties  crushed  and  smashed.  They 
were  the  Hohensollerns  of  Germany,  the 
Hapsburgs  of  Austria,  the  Czars  of  Rus> 
sia,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  Tui*ey. 
After  this  World  War  the  peoples  of 
Europe  want  an  end  of  the  royalist  re- 
gimes of  King  Carol  and  Madame 
Lepesco.  the  King  Peters,  the  Kins 
Georges.  Emmanuels,  Umbertos,  and  so 
on.  The  day  of  the  rule  of  the  royalists 
and  the  landed  aristocracy  is  ended.  The 
United  States  will  get  nowhere  by  sup- 
plying bayonets,  bullets,  and  machine 
guns  to  uphold  these  old  decrepit  and  dis- 
credited governments  that  gave  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  poverty  and  hunger.  You 
cannot  win  a  war  against  hunger  with 
bullets.  The  people  are  crying  for  bread 
and  for  economic  relief.  They  want 
neither  fascism  nor  communism. 
Neither  do  they  want  to  return  to  a  rule 
by  royalists  and  the  upper  classes.  They 
are  cryinc  and  pleading  for  democracy. 
Let  OS  n<rt  make  a  mistake  and  find  our- 
selves flopping  around  Europe  in  British 
imperialist  boots  that  are  already  out- 
worn and  have  been  discarded  by  the 
British  people  themselves.  Let  us  not 
replace  hatred  of  the  British  by  hatred 
of  America.  Let  us  spend  $1,000,000,000 
for  food,  economic  relief,  and  democracy, 
but  we  should  not  spend  1  cent  to  uphold 
reactionary  royalist  governments  any- 
where. 

The  letter  follows: 

THs  DisAppooma  cmaav 

I  wHI  attenapt  to  analyae  and  explain  aome 
of  the  tragedies  tn  Greece. 

I  u-as  bcxTi  in  a  village  in  northern  Greeea 
m  1885.    When  I  was  al  sctiool  age.  I  did  not 
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attend  the  school  until  I  r  i*  0  yeai  i 
Then  I  only  attended  arhool  3 
Greek  Oovemmcnt,  at  thut  time,  wi 
condition  financially,  and  could 
paxmnar  school  teacher  $1.5r>  per 
Greece,  all  the  school  teachers  and 
cators  are  paid  by  the  Federal 
In  zny  school  days,  the  rxiler  was 
Greece,  King  George  the  First. 

The  King   was  receiving   from 
barefooted.  Ill-clothed  and  fed  Gree  : 
•300.000  a  year;  his  wife.  tSO.uOO  a 
bad  about  six  children,  each  of  the^ 
Ing  $25,000  a  year.     All  that  is 
The  doctors  and  nurses  and  all  t 
servants  were  paid  for  by  the 
people. 

Every  year  he  would  take  a  trip, 
stance,  he  would  go  to  Monte  Carlo, 
or  BOHta.     All  that  expense  was 
Oredt  people.     At  that  time,  the 
of  Greece  was  four  and  a  half  millio)i 
In  oihet  words.  It  coats  the  poor 
more  than  one  million  and  a  half 
year  for  the  royal  family.    Now 
Greek  Government  was  too  poor 
grammar  school  teacher  $7.50  a 
you  imagine  that?     The  King  rece 
lion  and  a  half  and  yet  it  could  not 
a  month  for  school  teachers. 

What  I  have  learned,  as  far  as 
Is,   wa3  what  my   grandmother 
God  bless  her  soul.     And  I  thank 
Immigrated  to  America  In  1905  and 
here  ever  since. 

From    what    I    learned    and 
kings,  there  never  was  a  good  king 
pictured  kings  in  my  heart  and 
greatest  tjrrants  In  the  world,  a 
•very  sense  of  the  word. 

King  George,  that  Is  today,  has 
greatest  catastrophe,  the  greatest 
and    homicide    in    Greece.     Brothe  - 
brother,  father  killing  son.  and 
his   father.     And   what   is   the 
The  great  King  George,   the 
pigeon." 

I  am  not  stirpnlsed  about  the 
Ing  to  keep  the  King  In  Greece, 
very  much  surprised  that  the 
tldana    also    helped    to   keep    the 
Greece.     I    cannot    conceive     the 
American  democrats,  who  are  bom  ir 
cratlc  country,  with  democratic  idea 
hearts,  and  yet  they  shove  the  King 
Greeto'  throats,  a  king,  such  a 

The  American  boys  fotight  and 
liberty,  democracy,  and  freedom, 
they  shed,   they  shed  In   vain, 
politicians  have  not  done  their 
txijs  fought  to  put  down  the  tyr; 
Vtadsts  and  others  of  such,   and 
politicians  have  established  a 
emment  In  Argentina.  Spain,  and 
In  Greece.     The  next   Fascist's 
to  be  reestablished  will  be  in 
then   we    will    start    the    fireworks 
again.     What  a  terrible  mistake  we 
ing!     The  atrocious  catastrophes  i 
will  not  stop  scon,  but  will  contlnu 
as  the  King  George  remains  In 
the  revolution  In  Greece  Is  not 
I  fear  It  Is  go<ng  to  be  the  starting 
another   conflagration    and    this 
not  going   to   be   another    wor'.d 
going  to  be  a  world  cease. 

There    Is    today    a    democratic 
Greece      After  the  liberation  of 
the  Axis,  the  Greek  people  cried, 
tears  In  t^elr  eyes,  but  with  tears 
down  the!'-  cheeks,  crying  to  the 
in  the  American  Embassy  in  Greece , 
"O    Roreevelt,    O    America,    please 
give  us  the  same  government  you 
America."     And  the  answer  was 
them  down,  down  with  machine  gun; 
the  then  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
Britain,  had  a  king  for  them      Thi 
were  still  crying  to  America  for  a 
government.     There  was  no 
tician  to  say  anything  In  behalf  oi 
President  Roosevelt  had  only  three 
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behalf  of  Greece.  "Wash  my  hands."  Then 
Secretary  Stettinlus  said  two  words,  "Hands 
off."  If  America  had  supported  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  Greece,  the  democratics 
would  have  won  and  all  this  great  catas- 
trophe in  Greece  today  would  have  been 
avoided. 

The  British  are  first-degree  murderers  of 
Greece.  Now  It  is  left  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  to  stop  the  revolution  In  Greece, 
If  they  want  the  world  to  exist.  If  the  rev- 
olution is  not  stopped,  there  will  be  only  a 
few  people  left  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  You 
may  shun  this  writing,  you  may  do  that  If 
you  wish,  but  It  would  be  advisable  to  in- 
vest these  writings  among  your  souvenirs  for 
future  reference. 

The  British  propaganda  have  branded  the 
democratic  party  in  Greece  as  Communist. 
They  have  told  the  American  representatives 
in  Greece  there  are  only  two  party  politicians 
in  Greece — Royalists  and  Communists.  And 
we  must  support  the  Royalist  Party  in 
Greece.  In  America  we  have  two  principal 
party  politicians.  Democratic  and  Republi- 
cans. The  President  Is  elected  by  the  people 
for  a  4-year  term.  He  may  run  for  a  second 
term,  that  is  8  years.  Many  of  us  think  that 
is  too  long.  In  Wa.shington  today  they  are 
trymg  to  pass  a  law  that  no  President  can 
serve  more  than  2  terms.  Now.  some  of  these 
politicians  object  to  any  President  serving 
more  than  two  terms,  but  they  support  the 
British  idea  in  Greece.  The  kind  of  ruler 
not  to  serve  one  term,  not  two  terms,  not 
for  three  terms,  not  for  life,  but  forever. 
The  British  and  American  politicians  have 
condemned  the  Greek  people  not  for  4  years, 
not  for  8  years,  not  for  life,  but  forever. 
What  a  great  crime. 

The  American  Government  should  advise 
King  George  of  Greece  to  abdicate,  not  to 
some  other  King,  but  to  the  democratic 
party  in  Greece,  and  leave  the  oountry,  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  not  capable  of  bring- 
ing peace  to  Greece,  and  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  revolution  in  Greece  endangers 
the  peace  of  the  world. 


En^tish  as  World  Language — Address  by 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen,  Former  United 
States  Senator  From  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1947 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  excellent  address  by 
former  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Okla- 
homa, given  today  to  the  Oklahoma  con- 
gressional delegation  in  the  Speaker's 
dining  room. 

Senator  Owen's  address  dealing  with 
the  making  of  English  a  world  language, 
and  his  means  for  attaining  this  goal  for 
peace  and  understanding  with  all  people 
should  interest  every  Member  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Owen's  address  is  as  foDows: 

WHY    MAKX    KNGUSH    A    WOKLO    LANGt7ACK    AND 
HOW? 

1.  Because  In  the  United  States  we  have 
created  the  most  powerful  agencies  to  pro- 
duce food,  clothing,  and  shelter  In  the  world. 

2.  Because  in  the  United  States,  through 
our  democratic-republican  Constitution,  we 
have  established  in  the  highest  degree,  lib- 
erty. Justice,  and  the  rights  of  the  individual 


man,  woman,  and  child  to  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

3.  Because,  under  oiu:  magnificent  system 
of  education,  we  have  raised  the  average  of 
human  intelligence  to  a  higher  level  than 
any  other  nation  In  the  world  having  a  like 
number  of  people. 

4.  Because  with  over  250,000  Individual 
churches  with  their  teachers  and  preachers, 
with  over  250,000  lodges  of  fraternal  brother- 
hoods, we  have  establJshed  principles  of 
human  brotherhood,  mercy.  Justice,  and 
loving  kindness. 

5.  Because  with  our  magnificent  educa- 
tional processes  and  the  services  of  900,000 
school  teachers,  and  with  otur  schools  from 
kindergarten  to  elementary  to  high  schools 
to  colleges  to  universities  and  to  technical 
laboratories,  we  have  established  the  greatest 
mechanism  for  the  production  of  gocds  and 
services  desired  by  the  human  race.  The 
average  per  capita  production  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1945  was 
approximately  $1,500  in  merchantable  goods 
and  services.  Having  6  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  the  American  people 
produced  two  hundred  and  six  billions  of 
dollars  of  merchantable  goods  and  services,  _ 
as  compared  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  bil- 
lions for  the  94  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
world  Practically  two-thirds  of  the  people 
of  the  world  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
production  achieved  in  the  United  States 
under  the  free  competitive  system. 

6.  The  most  glorious  achievement  In  the 
history  of  mankind  Is  the  establishment  of 
the  good-neighbor  policy  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Led  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  good-neighbor  policy  in  the  last  30  years 
has  brought  about  the  most  magnificent 
achievement  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  to  wit,  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. Its  General  Assembly,  Its  permanent 
headquarters  established  on  the  Hudson  in 
New  York  City,  with  a  charter  pledging  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  a  world  of  brother- 
hood, a  world  of  peace,  Jtistice.  a  world  of 
mutual  understanding,  of  universal  educa- 
tion, with  equality  of  sovereignty  for  the 
small  nations  as  well  as  the  great,  with  a 
world  In  which  government  rests  upon  the 
dignity  of  the  htmian  individual  and  his 
persona]  rights. 

These  are  the  forces  which  have  made  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  the  moral,  con- 
structive, productive,  commercial,  financial 
leaders  of  the  world.  These  achievements 
have  been  accomplished  by  people  speaking 
the  English  language,  by  people  who  have 
made  it  their  business,  through  over  125 
foreign  mission  societies,  to  teach  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  of  human  brotherhood 
throughout  all  of  the  Illiterate  nation*  of 
the  world. 

Over  60  different  nationalities  have  come 
to  the  United  States  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
and  they  have  learned  the  English  language 
as  a  secondary  language. 

The  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  the 
knowledge  with  regard  to  all  mechanic  arts 
and  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  life,  through  medical  schools, 
the  surgeons,  physicians^  and  nurses,  and 
hospitals  throughout  the  United  States,  have 
raised  the  longevity  of  the  American  people 
to  a  high  degree.  This  knowledge  should  be 
made  the  common  property  of  the  world 
through  the  English  language  and  through 
the  books,  magazines,  papers,  and  publicity 
agencies.  Including  particularly  the  glorious 
services  established  by  a  thousand  broad- 
casting stations  from  one  end  of  America 
to  the  other. 

Be  it  remembered  that  these  broadcasting 
stations  have  over  66.000,000  receiving  sets 
In  the  United  SUtes.  more  than  15  times  as 
many  per  capita  as  the  balance  of  the  world 
combined.  Be  It  remembered  that  not  only  do 
they  teach  the  sound  doctrines  of  brother- 
hood, but  teach  all  forma  of  knowledge,  all 
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forms  of  entertainment,  all  forms  of  sporta, 
all  forms  of  mmlc,  fun  and  jokes  which  de- 
light and  charm  our  people  24  hours  a  day. 
All  of  these  things  America  Is  in  a  position 
to  give  to  the  Illiterate  people  of  the  world. 
The  people  of  the  world  appreciate  what 
America  can  give  and  have  Joined.  Joyously, 
unanimously,  by  vote  of  the  citizens  of  56 
nations  oledging  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
Nations,  now  at  long  last  happily  established 
with  headquarters  en  American  soil. 

We  have  already  entered  a  new  world  of 
peace,  liberty.  Justice,  mutual  undsrstandrng, 
and  loyal  cooperation  as  one  world. 

We  deeply  need  one  world  language,  aa 
demanded  by  Laubach.  the  voice  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  Literacy  and  Christian 
Literature,  whose  services  in  overcoming  il- 
literacy of  the  world  are  so  great  that  no 
words  can  describe  the  indebtedness  of  the 
human  race  to  these  consecrated  servants  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Nj  greater  fpic  of 
human  service  was  ever  written  within  this 
country  than  Laubach's  book.  The  Silent  Bil- 
lion Speak,  whose  last  edition,  chapter  8, 
describes  the  marvelous  reception  of  the 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
through  th.jir  educators,  their  churches,  their 
governments,  their  people. 

The  question  arises.  How  can  English  be 
made  a  world  language?  In  recent  years. 
It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  it 
only  requires  about  1,000  words  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  any  language.  The  basic 
English  system,  developed  by  C.  K.  Ogden, 
of  London,  and  Professor  Richards,  of  Har- 
vard, employ  only  850  words  to  express  any 
thought  or  translate  any  book  printed  In 
current  English. 

The  teachers  at  Webster  School  In  Wash- 
ington City.  Tenth  and  H  Streets,  teach  peo- 
ple of  many  languages  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  English  vrithin  a  comparatively  few 
months,  using  highly  cultivated  teachers, 
using  the  phonograph,  moving  pictures, 
blackboard,  personal  instruction. 

The  School  of  Foreign  Languages  of  the 
State  Department,  under  tlie  direction  of 
Dr.  Henry  L-e  Smith,  Jr.,  a  most  highly  culti- 
vated, energetic,  public  servant,  is  teaching 
foreign  languages  to  otir  diplomats  and  send- 
ing them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  are 
taught  to  speak  a  foreign  lanrruage  by  the 
same  mechanism  within  a  comparatively  few 
months. 

There  is  no  difRculty  in  teaching  these 
langtiagea  by  these  highly  developed  proc- 
esses. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  valua- 
ble as  these  processes  are.  In  dealing  with 
the  world  it  is  of  supreme  Importance  to 
have  an  alphabet  by  which  an  illiterate  can 
learn  to  read  and  write  his  own  language 
at  once,  within  a  day,  .^nd  by  which  an 
llllterpte  can  teach  another  lllllerate  to  read 
and  write  his  own  language  within  a  day. 
The  "each  one  teach  one"  plan  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Moros  In  1932.  when  they  made 
It  a  rule  that  every  Moro  who  was  taught  to 
read  and  write  his  own  language  by  the 
Moro  phonetic  alphabet  of  16  letters  was 
duty  bound  to  teach  It  to  at  least  one  other 
Illiterate.  This  plan  worked  so  brilliantly 
that  within  a  comparatively  few  years  the 
Moros  abolished  illiteracy  and  raised  their 
percentage  of  literacy  to  95  percent. 

This  example  has  been  followed  in  Innu- 
merable nations  throughout  the  world  und« 
the  Laubach  system.  The  most  recent  ex- 
ample Is  that  of  the  great  and  friendly  Ele- 
publlc  of  Mex'co.  who  by  law  required  those 
who  learned  to  read  and  write  the  Spanish 
language,  phonetically,  to  teach  It  to  an- 
othn-.  Great  has  been  the  succees  In  Mexico 
of  this  system.  This  system  is  receiving  the 
enthusiastic  rapport  ai  the  otbsr  LaUn- 
American  RepubUcs. 

It  was  my  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
which  caused  me,  after  Pearl  Harbor,  to  give 
my  entire  attention  to  perfecting  a  mechan- 


ism by  which  the  ilUterata  of  all  naUans 

could  be  taught  not  only  to  read  tmd  vrrite 
their  own  language,  but  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  the  language  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  within  from  10  to  20  weeka. 

The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished has  tteen  fully  set  forth  in  the  Global 
Alphabet  Guide  Book,  a  copy  of  which  baa 
been  furnished  to  each  of  you  here  present 
and  which  is  available  for  the  whole  world. 
The  mechanism  by  which  the  Spanish  may 
read  write,  and  speak  Eug'.ish  and  the  Eng- 
lish enabled  to  read,  write,  and  speak  Spanish 
win  be  available  in  April  for  the  public.  It 
Is  being  published  by  the  Cuneo  Eastern  Presa 
at  Philadelphia. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  more 
than  to  say  that  this  mechanism  not  only 
sper.ks  for  Itself,  but  It  Is  approved  by  the 
ablest  linguists  in  the  world. 

Even  Rev.  Frank  C.  Laubach,  whc  has  per- 
sonally taught  over  88  nationalities  how  to 
read,  write,  and  sp^ak  their  own  languages 
with  phonetic  alphabeta,  says  unequivocally 
that  the  Owen  alphabet  Is  the  best  he  has 
ever  seen;  that  It  is  perfect;  that  It  deserves 
to  be  adopted  oy  merit. 

The  World  Langtiage  Foundation,  which  la 
charged  with  the  duty  of  publishing  and 
distributing  these  books  at  present,  is  a  non- 
profit, educational,  charitable  corporation,  es- 
tablished for  the  purpo.";e  of  enabling  he 
whole  world  to  have  one  language— one  lan- 
gurge  of  the  greatest  possible  utility  to  the 
world,  one  language  which  can  be  learned 
by  the  mechanics  proposed  within  10  to  20 
weeks. 

The  mechanics  of  the  global  alphabet  are 
simple  to  the  last  degree.  It  consists  of  37 
letters  and  1  ve  tlcal  capital  bar,  with  which 
any  language  in  the  world  can  be  written 
with  the  pen  at  high  speed:  can  be  typed 
with  the  Underwood  global  typewriter  at 
twice  the  speed  of  any  other  system;  can 
be  printed  by  the  offset  method  at  en  In- 
credibly low  cost. 

No  global  letter  Is  ever  silent.  Each  global 
letter  has  only  one  form  for  typewriting  or 
for  handv.Tltlng.  The  global  alphabet  can  be 
learned  within  2  hours  by  any  person  of  ava- 
age  Intelligence. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  page  3.  Guide 
Book  In  which  Mario  A  Pol,  Ph.  D..  associate 
professor  of  romance  languages,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  explains  how  young 
children  can  be  taught  to  read  and  write 
Rr.gijgh  with  this  alphabet  within  a  few  weeks. 
The  Guide  Book  speaks  for  itself  and  no  man 
can  successfully  contradict  the  truth  of  It. 

The  Guide  Book  contains  a  list  of  1.143 
words.  569  of  them  words  of  one  syllable, 
472  two  syllables,  and  102  words  exceeding 
two  syllables.  The  entire  list  of  these  words 
can  be  spelled  word  by  word  in  English  and 
pronounced  with  global  within  2  hours. 

With  tills  mechanism  completely  develoi>ed 
and  ready  for  the  printer,  English  can  be 
made  a  world  language  and  Increase  the 
production  of  the  world  1,000  percent  and 
make  this  world  a  world  of  superabundance. 
It  can  quickly  enable  the  people  of  the  world 
to  produce  their  own  focd.  clothing,  and 
shelter,  and  relieve  the  producers  of  America 
of  the  enormous  drain  on  American  food 
which  now  is  employed  to  feed  the  starving 
throughout  the  world. 

The  benefits  of  this  world  reform  are  be- 
yond all  present  human  calculation.  I,  there- 
fore, appeal  to  all  men  to  give  their  immedi- 
ate support  to  the  extent  of  their  time  and  to 
the  extent  of  their  charities  for  1947  and  to 
the  extent  of  their  unen^)loyed  funds,  that 
this  work  may  go  into  immediate  action 
through  the  organized  membership  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  Is  now  a  going  concern. 

In  making  this  ^peal,  I  ask  no  per£onal 
favors.  I  make  It  as  an  humble  messenger 
representing  the  Justified  hopes  of  the  whole 
world. 


Abate  •£  Power 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  BTEw  roue 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EtEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  2€,  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  an  editorial  which 
appears  in  today's  Washington  Post  is  a 
timely  substantiation  of  the  position  I 
took  on  the  floor  yesterday  and  the  day 
before,  during  our  consideratian  of  the 
Labor-Pederal  Security  Agency  appro- 
priation bill  and.  in  particular,  of  the 
item  which  cut  almost  $600,000  from  the 
Conciliation  Service  and  denied  fimds 
for  the  positions  of  Director  and  101 
other  employees  of  that  vital  service.  I 
trust  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  see  fit  to  rectify  this  unfor- 
tunate  mistake. 

ABOBB  OF  POWn 

No  alien  agent  could  devise  a  doctrine 
more  pernicious  or  more  subversive  of  Amer- 
ican politick  principles  than  the  proposal 
now  being  put  forward  by  certain  Members 
of  Congress  that  the  appropriation  power 
be  lised  to  rule  the  personnel  policies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  If  this 
proposal  Is  permitted  to  prevaU,  Congress 
will  have  annulled  the  separation  of  powers 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
deemed  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
American  freedom.  The  legislature,  designed 
to  serve  as  one  of  three  coordinate  elements 
of  a  system  delicately  balanced  to  forbid 
tyranny,  will  have  assumed  absolute  control 
through  a  coup  d'etat.  The  result  will  be 
a  form  of  dlctaUnshlp — no  less  dictatorial 
and  no  less  alien  to  American  tradltioos 
If  exercised  by  a  group  of  men  than  If  ex- 
ercised by  one  man  alone. 

If  Congress  can  use  its  appropriation  power 
to  oust,  say,  the  Director  of  the  Conciliation 
Service,  then  it  could  do  the  same,  if  it  chose, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  even  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  And  if  the 
Suprrme  Court  interposed  a  Judicial  prohibi- 
tion. Congress  might  sweep  it  aside  by  the 
same  device  of  withholding  the  funds  req- 
uisite to  Its  support.  That  the  power  to  do 
this  la  Inherent  in  the  appropriation  power 
does  not  make  the  use  of  It  any  less  evil 
and  despotic.  Each  element  of  the  tripar- 
tite American  Government  Is  expected  to 
employ  its  power  with  restraint  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  animating  the  Con- 
stitution. Our  political  system  can  siwlve 
only  as  this  spirit  is  respected. 

There  is  a  lesser  yet  by  no  means  negli- 
gible danger  entailed  In  the  projected  con- 
gressional usurpation  of  the  executive  power 
to  hire  and  to  fire.  It  tends  to  make  Federal 
employment  Intolerable  for  all  but  the 
docile,  insipid,  uninspired,  and  convc 
men  and  women.  Any  individual  whoas 
mind  transcends  the  botinds  cf  narrow  pollt- 
Ical  ortndoxy  stands  Ualal*  to  4lamtm^  am 
the  mlnoas  charge  of  «Baloyalty  to  hia  imiM 
try.  The  procedtires  for  loyalty  brveetlg** 
tion  estabUsbed  by  the  President  at 
afford  oppportonlty  for  review  of 
by  Impartial  boarda.  Bat  what  la 
now  Is  that  Coagfm  Itself  act  at 
prosecutor  and  as  parj.  prosetfUas  a 
matizlng  Federal  caofilofeea  te 
with  the  IrteolOKleal  whim  at  a 
majccltj. 
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To  BUI  Hitt  Poor— Karpiuld  Says  GOP 
Tax  Cot  Would  Be  Gift  for  Wcalt  17 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWS^l 

or   MICBICUN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATltrES 


Wednesday,  March  26. 1947 


inder 
Rec- 


foll  )wing 
Mic  ilgan 


Mr.  8ADOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker 
feave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
o«D,   I   wish    to    include    the 
article  that  appeared  in  the 
Daily,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  lette 
was  sent  to  the  editor  by  Louis  C 
pinskl.  professor  of  mathematics 
University  of  Michigan: 

The    Republlcan-sponsOTed     M.OOO 
tax  cut  will  band  a  full  silk  purse 
wealthy  and  a  bows  ear  to  the  lower 
groups,  according  to  ProX.  Louis  C. 
•kl.  of  the  mathematics  department. 

Twenty-flTe  million  taxpayers  wUl 
gm   of   $34   on   the   average,   including 
nine    million   who   get   nothing 
Karplnski  said  In  a  statement  to  the 
But  only  209.000.  the  rich  minority,  i 
an  average  of  tl.lOO  rebate  each. 

More  than  one-fifth   (1785.500.000) 
$3,840,000,000    reduction    will    benefit 
men.     "Every  man  of  these  has  a  net 
of  over  $00  per  working  day  (cot  per 
Dr    Karplnski  said,  and  each  of  thee  1 
a  rebate  of  $12,000." 

Using  figures  taken  from  the  Statistics 
Income  for  1942.  published  Novembe- 
Professor  Karplnskl's  analysis  is  sinjllar 
one  he   presented   to  the  House 
-Means  Committee,  debunking  the 
plan  In  1943. 

Representative  Hasold  Kntttson 
can,  of  Minnesota,  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  always  counts  the  9.000.000  who 
nothing  "as  receiving  37  percent  bene^t 
Karplnski  charged.     "They  receive 
and  37  percent  of  nothing  is  still  0, 
milk." 

Professor  Karplnski  has  his  own 
for  tax  economy.    "A  cut  of  all  taxes 
comes  below  $2  000  net  would  cut  off 
Income  taxpayers,  saving  millions  of 
of  expense  of  collection."  he  said. 
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IMCOMS-TAX  CUT 

To  the  Eorroa: 

What  incomes  are  cut  by  the 
Knutson  reduction  $3,840,000,000  out 
000.000.000,  1947  personal  Income  tax: 

Plrst  of  all,  65.000  men  get  seven 
eighty  and  five-tenths  millions 

Every  man  of  these  has  a  net 
over  $00  per  working  day    (not   per 
Every  one  gets  a  rebate  of  $12,000.  $40 
working  days. 

Then  144.000  men  get  $160,000,000 

Every   man-  of   this  group   has 
taxes  $30  per  working  day.     Every 
a  gift  of   over  $900  up   to   $3 
$1,100. 

These  209.000  above  get  $040,000.i 
3S.000.000  people  under  $50  per  week 
per  year)    get   $850,000,000  rebate 
no  Income  tax:    12.000.000  under  $1 
year  net  Income. 

These  25.000.000.  120  men  for  every 
gets  about  $1,000  glft^the  25.000.1 
gift  of  $34  on  the  average  including 
Who  get  nothing.     Knutson  always 
tbeee  as  receiving  37  percent  benefit 
receive  nothing  and  37  percent  of 
•till  0,  buys  no  milk. 

Three  and  four-tenths  million 
C«tv»  274.000.000  of  rebate.     This 
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net  Incomes  before  taxes  between  $3,0(X)  to 
$5,000. 

One  million  people  (950,000)  people  receive 
$284,000,000  of  rebate.  This  group  has  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $15,CKX)  annual  net  Income 
before  taxes.     Everyone  receives  $284  gift. 

The  figures  above  are  taken  from  the  Sta- 
tistics of  Income  for  1942,  published  Novem- 
ber 16,  1945,  but  apparently  not  distributed 
before  1946. 

The  infamous  Ruml,  that  minion  of  the 
wealthy,  talked  about  the  workmen.  In  the 
rebate  of  seven  to  eight  billions  the  working- 
man  whom  Ruml  continually  mentioned  got 
about  $1,000,000  but  the  wealthy — above 
$5.0<X)  net  income — received  six  to  seven 
billions. 

The  ten  billions  given  largely  to  the  wealthy 
would  give  every  family  in  America  2  quarts 
of  milk  every  day  for  2  years.  The  present  re- 
duction would  furnish  milk  not  only  to  all 
the  Hottentots  for  many  months,  but  to  all 
the  Inhabitants  of  Africa. 

A  cut  of  all  taxes  on  incomes  below  $2,000 
would  have  cut  off  half  the  income  taxpayers 
saving  millions  of  dollars  of  expense  of  collec- 
tion. 

Loins  C.  Kakpinski. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  March  23,  1947, 


Army  and  Navy  Appropriation$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NIW  JEXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26, 1947 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  enclose  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Millville  Republican, 
which  is  a  very  thoughtful  approach  to 
the  subject  of  the  legislative  budget^  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  supposed 
danger  of  cuts  in  the  military  appropri- 
ations: 

Frcm  the  War  Department  and  from  the 
Navy  Department  have  come  emphatic  ob- 
jections to  any  attempt  by  Congress  In  shad- 
ing their  budget  approprlatlonf  as  presented 
by  President  Truman. 

We  believe  that  most  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  almost  all  informed 
citizens,  are  acutely  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  an  adequate  Army  and  Navy. 
But  :t  appears  to  us  that  Army  and  Navy 
officials  think  Members  o.'  Congress  and  citi- 
zens are  a  gullible  lot  If  they  expect  us  to  ac- 
cept their  statements  against  curtailed  ex- 
penditures at  their  face  value. 

Pre  posed  expenditures  for  national  defense 
in  fifcal  1948  are  eleven  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  has 
painted  a  dismaying  picture  If  even  $1,000.- 
(X)0,0(>0  is  slashed  from  the  Army  budget. 
Secreuu'y  of  the  Navy  Forrestal  has  declared 
"A  reduction  in  the  amount  of  a  half  billion 
dollars  would  so  greatly  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Navy  as  to  render  It  practically 
immobile  and  Impotent  as  an  Instrument  of 
natloaal  policy." 

Now  that  is  not  keeping  the  record 
straight.  The  difference  between  an  Impo- 
tent Army  and  Navy  and  a  potent  Army 
and  Navy  shotild  not  be,  and  cannot  be.  In  a 
difference  of  approximately  15  percent  In  to- 
tal expenditures.  We  surmise  that  over- 
emphasis has  been  placed  on  the  curtailment 
that  will  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  reduce 
spending  from  a  level  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  desire. 


It  U  apparent  that  expenditures  must  be 
greater  now  than  before  the  war.  But  a  com- 
parison per  man  In  the  armed  forces  shows 
that  In  the  fiscal  year  1939  this  was  about 
$3,6(X).  The  proposed  expenditures  per  man 
In  fiscal  1948  is  $6,900,  and  In  1945  when  we 
were  at  war  the  expenditures  per  man  were 
less— $6,500. 

We  fear  that  the  War  Department  and  the 
Navy  Department  are  not  being  frank  and 
fair. 

How  President  Truman  and  leaders  of  his 
war  party  can  Justify  a  continuance  of  war- 
time spending  In  many  branches  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  has  never  been  explained. 
If  the  administration  is  made  to  be  more 
realistic  and  to  forget  many  of  the  question- 
able practices  that  have  crept  Into  otir  con- 
duct of  national  affairs,  there  will  be  no  trou- 
ble in  reducing  the  cost  of  general  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  by  billions  of  dollars. 


Mason  and  Dixon's  Line 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   MARTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1947 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph,  a 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Dale  Ireland.  This 
letter  contains  httle-known  facts  regard- 
ing the  historical  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line: 

Washington.  D.  C,  March  20,  1947. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Recently  I  participated  in  a  dls- 
ctission  with  a  group  of  friends  during  which 
a  point  concerning  the  Mason-Dlxon  line 
was  raised.  I  was  amazed  at  how  uncertain 
most  of  us  were  of  the  pertinent  facts  con- 
cerning this  historical  line,  so  at  the  first 
opportunity  I  consulted  the  World  Almanac 
and  my  encyclopedia  Just  to  obtain  the  facts 
as  I  found  them. 

This  line  was  surveyed  by  two  English 
astronomers,  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah 
Dixon,  between  November  15.  1763,  and  De- 
cember 26,  1767,  to  settle  a  boundary  dispute 
between  the  descendants  of  William  Penn 
and  the  Lords  Baltimore.  This  dispute  arose 
m  1682  when  William  Penn  met  Lord  Balti- 
more in  the  city  of  New  Castle  (now  Dela- 
ware), and  was  referred  to  Mason  and  Dixon 
In  1760. 

The  line  lies  parallel  with  the  latitude  at 
39  4326  3".  Originally  It  was  marked  by 
milestones,  every  fifth  one  bearing  the  coat 
of  arms  of  William  Penn  on  one  side  and 
that  of  the  Lords  Baltimore  on  the  other. 
It  is  now  accepted  as  the  official  boundary 
between  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Mason -Dixon  line  Is  often  referred  to 
as  an  Imaginary  line  separating  the  free 
States  from  the  slave  States.  This  practice 
started  in  1820  when,  during  the  debate  on 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  it  was  referred 
to  as  such  by  one  John  Randolph,  of  Roa- 
noke, Va. 

These  few  minutes  of  research  have  shown 
me  that  the  facts  behind  even  small  events 
In  history  may  prove  very  interesting. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Dalx  Irxlano. 
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The  Budget  Debate 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  MISSOtTHl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesda-j.  March  26,  1947 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution,  appropriations 
originate  In  the  House,  but  It  looks  as 
though  the  Senate  is  assuming  this  au- 
thority when  It  undertakes  to  Increase 
the  appropriation  pas.sed  in  the  House 
which  called  for  a  reduction  of  $6,000,- 
000,000  in  the  President's  proposed 
budcTct  by  voting  a  reduction  of  only 
$4,500,000,000.  While  this  question  is 
beint?  considered  by  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee.  I  wish  to  extend 
my  remarks  by  Including  an  editorial  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  18, 
entitled  "The  Budget  Debate": 

THK  BVUGtrt  DEBAT* 

Members  of  Congress  dliTer  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum limit  to  be  set  on  the  amount  of  money 
this  session  will  appropriate.  A  resF>ouslble 
committee  has  suggested  a  figure  of  $31,750,- 
000.000.  A  middle  group  would  raise  this  by 
from  CI ,000 .000. 000  to  $1,500,000,000.  Others 
believe  that  President  Truman's  budget  pro- 
posal of  $37,750,000,000  should  not  be 
touched. 

This  is  a  alsnlficant  debate  In  wlilcb  both 
sides  advance  weighty  arguments.  There  Is 
nothing  Improper  about  the  existence  of  dif- 
ferences. The  disturbing  phase  seems  to  us 
to  lie  in  the  way  the  matteir  is  being  presented 
to  the  public  through  the  Washington  pub- 
licity channels. 

The  proponents  of  the  lower  figure,  one 
might  gather  from  reading  and  listening,  are 
at  the  very  best  a  doitish  lot  of  people  who 
fall  to  understand  the  true  Inwardness  at 
things;  at  the  worst  their  condixst  Is  repre- 
hext&ible  to  the  point  of  treason.  Certainly 
many  Washington  press  and  radio  commen- 
tators who  mix  expressions  of  opinion  with 
their  reporting  would  leave  that  Impression. 
Borne  of  the  straight  news  accounts  which 
are  supposed  to  be  unbiased  scarcely  conceal 
the  opinions  of  their  writers. 

It  is  quite  true  that  this  country  has  under- 
taken some  International  commitmenu.  It 
Is  equally  true  that  to  see  these  commit- 
ments through,  very  Urge  expenditures  will 
be  neceeeary. 

Howerer.  there  are  aome  other  things  whl^ 
are  eqxially  true.  One  of  them  is  tliat  the 
quickest  and  surest  way  to  render  this  coun- 
try  imp>otent  in  world  affairs  is  to  bankrupt 
it  or,  ahatt  of  that,  to  reduce  its  productive 
strength  and  to  Injure  the  morale  of  Its 
people.  And  imless  the  taxes  that  the  peo- 
ple are  called  upon  to  pay  are  reduced  and 
reduced  specdUy  something  like  that  will 
happen  and  the  happening  will  not  be  long 
delayed. 

This  newspaper  has  no  disposition  to  con- 
demn the  many  exceUent  men  who  believe 
that  It  is  wise  to  go  slow  in  reducing  Govern- 
ment expenditures:  there  Is  no  reason  to 
question  their  sincerity.  Nevertheless,  the 
preponderant  Washington  attitude  that  It  is 
completely  wrong  even  to  raise  questions  con- 
cerning that  course  is  a  startling  manifesta- 
tion of  a  flight  from  all  reality.  Nothing 
could  render  the  armed  services  more  im- 
popular  than  to  seeA  to  resist  real  econ- 
omies in  their  operation.  Nothing  could 
more  qtilckly  produce  isolationism  than  to 
tell  the  American  people  that  our  foreign 
policy  wUl  require  limitless  expenditure  for 
an  indefinite  number  of  years. 


Sometimes  we  think  that  periodically  peo- 
ple In  Washington  ought  to  be  required  fro 
leave  those  pleasant  surroundings  where  they 
congratulate  each  other  on  the  possession  of 
•uperiatlve  wisdom  and  pay  a  visit  to  those 
common  folk  who  dwell  in  the  United  States, 
and,  who,  incidentally,  pay  the  bills. 


The  Cosat  Guard 


"^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NEW   YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  March  26.  1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  :^?eaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  point  out  certain  mat- 
ters which  are  due  the  Coast  Guard  for 
its  outrtanding  war  service. 

Recent  charges  against  the  Coast 
Guard  have  been  made  in  the  House, 
particularly  against  the  large  budget 
submitted  by  tlie  Coast  Guard  and  its 
grandiose  schemes  for  expansion.  Be- 
cause the  Coast  Guard  estimated  suf- 
ficient funds  properly  In  Its  opinion  ta 
carry  on  Its  peacetime  woric  with  the 
large  accumulations  of  extra  functions 
added  to  it  by  executive  authority  In  or- 
der to  prosecute  the  war.  its  estimates 
have  been  called  a  "sordid  story  of 
bureaucratic  expansion  at  its  worst." 
"Deep-sea  operations  of  the  Coast 
Guard"  has  been  used  as  a  disparaging 
epithet  and  a  committee  report  states: 

The  committee  Is  Ormly  convinced  that  it 
was  never  the  tntenticn  of  Congress  that  the 
Coast  Guard  should  become  a  blue-water 
organization,  extending  its  functions  far 
beyond  the  coasts  of  continental  United 
States. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  pursuant  to 
Congressional  authority  the  Coast  Guard 
has  maintained  an  Ice  Patrol  in  the 
North  Atlantic  since  1912,  derelict 
searches,  and  the  patrolling  of  the  Pri- 
bilof  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea,  to  name 
a  few  of  the  statutory  duties  of  the  Coast 
Gue.rd  away  from  our  coast. 

We  must  remember  that  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor this  coimtry  entered  the  war  with 
a  demoralized,  disrupted  and  severely 
damaged  Navy.  From  a  position  of  great 
disadvantage  but  by  the  indomitable 
character  of  our  naval  forces  we  were 
able,  by  the  smallest  margin,  to  hold  our 
enemies  in  check  until  the  full  weight  of 
our  industrial  strength  could  be  felt.  A 
noteworthy  part  was  played  in  these  days 
by  the  Coast  Guard  which  did  not  fail  in 
its  role  on  the  deep  sea  or  blue  waters, 
but  instead  sent  its  cruising  cutters  across 
the  North  Atlantic  in  the  awful  winters 
of  the  first  few  years  of  the  war.  The 
Coast  Guard  lost  m£my  men  and  it  lost 
ships,  but  it  saved  lives  of  merchant  sea- 
men from  torpedoed  ships,  adrift  and 
afloat  in  the  ley  waters  off  Iceland,  and 
it  safely  convoyed  ammunition  and  oil 
tankers  badly  needed  by  our  aUles.  This 
service  exoanded  its  total  military  per- 
sonnel of  about  19,000  in  1941  to  the  stag- 
gering figure  of  171,000  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  war.  These  figures  do  not  include 
40.000    or    50,000    temporary    reserves 


guarding  our  ports  and  water  fronts.  No 
question  was  then  raised  of  the  grandiose 
Ideas  of  the  Coast  Guard,  but  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  were  proud  and 
grateful  for  this  nucleus  of  trained  per- 
sonnel that  could  in  a  few  months  ex- 
pand, train,  equip,  and  put  forth  a  force 
which  took  part  In  every  amphibious  op- 
eration, manned  transports  carrying 
troops  to  every  active  front,  convoj^ed  on 
every  ocean  and  guarded  our  coasts  as 
well  as  our  ports  and  harbors. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  first  capture 
of  the  war  was  made  by  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters In  the  seizure  of  the  sealer  Buskoe 
and  a  German  weather  station  estab- 
lished In  Greenland,  and  that  the  first 
German  submarine  sunk  In  these  waters 
and  prisoners  taken  was  off  Charleston 
on  May  9  1942.  by  the  little  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Icarus,  designed  for  prewar  rum 
patrol.  Let  us  not  forget  those  surfmen 
who,  being  experts  in  small  boat  han- 
dling, left  the  beaches,  crossed  blue 
waters,  to  steer  our  landing  crafts  at 
Guadalcanal  and  subsequent  Invasions, 

Let  us  also  think  temperately  regard- 
ing the  number  of  brass  hats  and  realize 
that  the  Coast  Guard  on  account  of  the 
long  service  of  its  senior  officers,  a  tao- 
motion  from  commander  to  captain,  to 
commodore,  to  rear  admiral,  is  an  honor 
which  In  many  cases  brings  absolutely 
no  additional  emolument  and  hence  costs 
the  Government  nothing. 

Congress  should  decide  the  extent  of 
the  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard  but  this 
service  has  received  an  undue  amount 
of  adverse  criticism  for  its  honest  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  mandates  from  higher 
authority  and  for  Its  capacity  for 
thoroughly  doing  them. 


AlcolioUc  BcTeragc  Advertisinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MONROE  M.  REDDEN 

or  NOKTH  CABOLIIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESDrTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26. 1947 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
a  petition  from  a  group  of  very  outstand- 
ing North  Carolinians  of  my  district,  re- 
lating to  S.  265.  which  is  a  bUl  to  prohibit 
transportation  of  alcoholic  beverage 
advertising  in  interstate  commerce  and 
broadcasting  such  advertising  over  the 
radio. 

This  petition  is  signed  by  pec^le,  most 
of  whom  I  have  known  all  my  life.  They 
represent  the  Christian  ideals  which  have 
made  this  country  great,  and  I  ask  that 
their  recommendations  be  given  serious 
consideration. 

Undoubtedly,  publicity  of  alcoboUe 
beverages  has  caused  many  young  men 
and  women  to  become  addicted  to  the 
use  of  alcohoL  The  advertiser  in  this 
line  of  business  is  shrewd.  He  knows 
the  language  to  use  and  the  pictures  to 
display  in  order  to  make  his  drink  appear 
harmless  but  yet  very  enticing. 

This  type  of  advertising  is  a  Tirtual 
fraud  upon  the  American  people.  If  it 
has  any  effect,  and  we  all  know  that  it 
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does,  the  effect  is  in  the  wrong  direction 
Why  should  anyone  be  permitted 
vertise  something  that  is  degradi 
can  only  have  a  bad  influence  uppn 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  our  p 

It  is  high  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
halls  of  Congress  know  what  th  ; 
people  think  of  a  few  things,  and  I 
also  it  is  about  time  for  us  to  hee^ 
appeal. 

I  have  never  known  of  this  uqngress 
making  a  mi.>take  affecting  the  norals 
of  this  NaMon  when  it  acted  uppn  the 
advice  of  Christian  leadership. 

The  petition  follows: 

To    Our    Senators    and    Representatives    in 
Congress 
We  respectfully  request  that  ycu 
Influence  and  vote  for  tbe  passage  ol 
•  blU  to  prohibit  the  transportatlor 
cohollc    0«ver£ge    advertising    In    In 
commerce  and  the  broadcasting  of  a 
beverage    advertising    over    the    rad 
most    pernicious    effect   of    this    advertising 
Is  the  constant  Invitation   and   enticement 
to  drink.     The  American  people 
770.000.000  for   alcoholic    bevcratjes 
M    compared    with    $3,700,000,000 
During  the  vutt»  period  there  was 
•ponding     Increaa*    aach     year     In 
Thert  Is  every  reason  why  this 
•hould  not  be  U\cr«aaed.  but  d()cre4>ed 
Mr*.  J.  C.  Bales.  J    C.  Bales 
N  C:  Roy  acbreyer.  Ardei 
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HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   MAKTLANI) 

IH  THE  HCUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'; 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1947 


--Mr.  BEALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  undet 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REtx)RD 
include  the  following  article 
Sunday  Times.  Cumberland.  Md 
23. 1947.    This  article  was  written 
P.  J.  Bradley  of  Frostburg.  Md. : 


from 


CZilUST    OB 


CONDEMNS    TOTAUTAKUNTSM.    BS    IT 
COMIICNIST 

SDrroB.  SUNDAT  Tnfis: 

A  letter  from  the  pen  of  M.  E.  Fi^ke 
peared  In  the  Stuiday  Times  March 
I  ask  you  kindly  to  give  me  space 
comments  thereon. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Piske's  lette 
amounts  to  a  defense  of  communism 
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his  letter  one  would  gather  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia Is  a  democracy. 

Deraocracyl  What  sins  are  committed  in 
thy  name 

Clever  Insidious  propaganda  to  picture 
communism  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of 
man.  In  sober  truth,  communism  would  de- 
grade men  and  women  to  the  level  of  the 
brute.  Atheistic  communism,  does  not  be- 
lieve In  God.  Therefore  with  Communists 
there  Is  no  hereafter.  So  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  them  and  animals.  Xhe  Atlan- 
tic Charter  promised  fotu  freedom  to  all  na- 
tions big  and  small.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  grabbed  Lithuania.  Eotonia,  Latvia,  part 
Of  Fi;-iland.  Poland,  and  dominates  several 
Other  countries. 

While  Hitler  and  Joe  Stalin  were  bed- 
fellows In  the  rape  of  Poland.  Communists  In 
this  country  sabotaged  many  of  ojur  indus- 
tries. I 

Their  allegiance  Is  to  Soviet  Russia.  They 
bite  the  hands  that  feed  them.  By  their 
fruits  you  shall  know  them. 

Why  the  Iron  curtain  around  Russia?  Is 
Its  purpose  to  build  a  terrestrial  pvadise?  I 
am  from  Missouri  I  feel  that  the  Iron  cur- 
tain 13  maintained  to  hide  the  ml«e:y  of  an 
enslaved  people  Communists  are  traitors  to 
America,  and  should  be  treated  as  tuch. 

I  am  glad  that  America  Is  waking  up  to  the 
menace  and  taking  appropriate  steps  to  stop 
communistic  ac^gression.  Too  m:|ny  of  us 
have  l)een  duped  too  long.  In  plaiq  language 
Soviet  Russia  la  not  democratic  and  Its  tutall* 
tar.  r  'toy  la  ev  ^  worse  than  H'tler'i  or 
I  symputhise  with  the  guod 
d  Wtto  buvf  HutTi-red  (or  many 
'  t  OpprMsioii.  tirai  unfler  totaU* 
Kitd  ROW  under  i4<*«)(tMilai\ 
I  \\iii\m  tlt*y  wiU  *^M\  »ojQy 
D«*  h'W  nwmm*  BramMwi  by  \H  Aiumn 

Tt  «4I  pttrttilf  Am»f««<4tM«  I  H)i  i)\Mi  u  w« 

.     ,  ,      ..  hMI  WHh. 
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SbII  Conif  nrition  in  th*  World  Ahead 


UXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1947 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoBO,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief  of 
thi  Soil  Conservation  Service.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Society  of  America,  Chicago,  111.,  on 
December  12,  1946: 

Soil  conservation  is  one  of  the  biggest  of 
all  the  Jobs  confronting  us.  It  Is  as  large  as 
the  world,  as  Important  as  an3rthing  that  re- 
mains 'o  be  done.  It  is  essential  to  lUe  and 
vital  to  the  future  of  civilization.  These  are 
the  facts  of  the  matter  when  you  look  at  the 
problem  as  a  whole  and  In  true  perspective. 

Soil  conservation  is  the  only  known  way  to 
protect  the  productive  land  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  land  we  depend  on  for  food  and 
fiber,  for  trade,  and  for  a  great  many  of  the 
most  Important  raw  materials  of  Industry. 
This  Is  the  land — our  productive  land— that 
we  must  maintain  at  all  costs.  It  is  the  land 
on  which  progress  depends.  It  is  the  land  we 
may  also  have  to  look  to  in  order  to  product 


supplemental  fuel  that  we  may  have  to  count 
on  if  we  run  short  of  other  sources. 

Mc^t  Important  of  all.  it  Is  the  land  with- 
out which  we  could  not  siu-vive  At  all 
times  we  must  have,  somewhere  in  the  world, 
enough  gccd  land  to  produce  enough  focd 
to  feed  the  families  of  the  world  That  Is 
the  rock-bottom  minimum  Failure  to  main- 
tain such  a  minimum  would  lead  us.  with  the 
utmost  certamty.  mto  the  most  serious  kind 
of  trouble;  for  good  land  Is  an  utterly  Indis- 
pensable resource  of  man. 

Actually,  we  are  alre.dy  In  a  race  The 
sides  are  already  drawn.  On  the  one  side 
we  are  faced  with  a  steadily  Increasing  popu- 
lation. Year  after  year,  even  during  the 
war.  the  number  of  people  on  earth  has 
grown  larger.  No  one  can  say  with  author- 
ity where  or  when  the  growth  will  level  ofl 
On  the  other  side,  we  can  sre  our  remaining 
area  of  productive  land  shrinking  steadily  be- 
fore the  onslaught  of  erosion. 

These  are  the  forces  we  must  deal  with.' 
Regardless  of  what  can  or  should  be  done 
about  the  matter  of  population,  we  can  and 
must  do  something  about  erosion.  No 
nation — or  the  world,  for  that  matter — has 
too  much  fertile  land.  Neither  the  world 
nor  any  nation  can  afford  to  lose  any  more 
productive  land.  Too  many  nations  have 
much  too  little  now.  In  relation  to  world 
population,  our  total  ability  to  produce  food 
has  already  arrived  prechrUusly  ^lose  to  the 
dnngrr  line  In  some  cnuiitrles  the  danger 
line  was  crossed  long  before  World  War  11 

As  scientists  we  must  recogniae  that  we 
have  reached  «  poir'  where  the  losa  of  pro- 
duotive  land  anywhere  on  the  |labe  affects 
the  people  and  the  natluna  ot  every  uther 
part  of  the  9\otiit  Also,  every  *pr»  which 
gi\«m  otii  ot  |u*uUiotUin  n>eai\k  il^t,  to  »ome 
f|e«>ee,  ii>e  |)rt><tHi)r«  U  tovrefMWi  on  tUe  ie< 
IBntiMMti  ||<>«Mt  Kk^ies  It  thta  undarktuit.ii^i 
(It  \\\^^  )•<)<  l\i>M   niut  »t'>  I  11, 

M\>>«*    \\*"\\\*    )«AVltt||     .  f 

»M|»H«>|lV  Will  l^»»>(»U#lt 

fi'iv  f\m\  »i»e  •lUt'rh^  ii\,.i  ottMnoi 
h\i|.«vwi    Aitlllhle  in  th    •Uilthfv^i 
to  h^'t^ 

Pm  PVfrjr  ^tr*  w«  jmiiwt  mmIimi  vraeiuH  Ih 
lh«»  UhltMl  BtHtM  it  «  itep  Itt  the  Hwht  rtt» 
ret'titm.  not  tmlv  tor  owt  own  inrtividual  Rhd 
hatlonal  interMt*.  but  In  th  >  Inrger  tertni  ot 
humnnity 

What  t  have  attempted  in  this  paper  l«  to 
outline,  in  a  very  broad  way.  the  urgency  and 
the  size  of  the  loU-coniervatlon  Job  ahead, 
for  the  world.  It  U  a  vital  undertaking  which 
can  be  delayed  too  long-  has  been  delayed 
too  long.  It  la  also  a  task  worthy  of  much 
more  serious  thought  by  responsible  ofHclaU 
of  Individual  nations,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, without  further  postponement. 

A  national  magazine,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
called  me  a  gloomy  soU-caver.  a  prophet  of 
doom.  Maybe  I  have  sounded  that  way  at 
times.  I  must  admit  there  have  been  periods 
during  the  past  25  or  30  years  when  I  have 
felt  pretty  gloomy  about  our  soil-saving  situ- 
ation. And  you  may  know  I'm  not  one  to 
keep  such  feelings  to  myself.  I  have  trlea 
over  the  years,  as  honestly  as  1  havi  known 
how.  to  tell  as  many  people  as  possible  what 
has  been  happening  to  the  land.  In  the  be- 
ginning I  bore  down  pretty  hard  on  the  men- 
ace of  sou  erosion.  I  couldn't  see  any  reason 
for  hiding  a  fact  which  I  understood  full 
well  as  a  grave  national  menace,  especially 
behind  a  curtain  of  darkness  conducive  to 
complacency  and  Inaction  Lately  It  has 
been  a  very  real  pleasure  to  report  also  on 
our  excellent  progress  with  sol'  conservation. 
Two  decades  ago  I  must  confess  there 
seemed  little  hope  of  my  ever  seeing  accom- 
plished even  a  small  fraction  o'  what  has 
been  done  today. 

I  have  an  idea  that  most  of  you  here  to- 
night have  heard  me  before,  perhaps  several 
times.  Most  of  you  know  the  facts  about  the 
land.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  them.  In- 
stead, I  am  going  to  give  you  my  opiniona 
about   the  future  of  soU  conservation. 
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First,  let  me  say  It  Is  my  considered  opinion 
that  we  are  going  straight  ahead  with  the 
Nation-wide  Job  of  protecting  our  agricul- 
ttu-al  lands  from  Impoverishment  or  ruin  by 
SQll  erosion  It  Is  likely  to  take  about  20 
years  full  speed  ahead  to  get  the  basic  con- 
servation measures  applied  to  the  land.  After 
that  is  dene,  necessary  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement work  will  be  required,  but  this 
wUl  be  comparatively  easy  and  cheap. 

Twenty  years  is  not  a  long  time  to  apply 
the  basic  conservation  measures  to  so  vast 
an  agricultural  area  as  ours.  Nor  la  It  a  long 
time  when  you  remember  that  we  must  deal 
with  the  land  damage  which  has  developed 
over  more  than  a  centtiry  of  imbrldled  ero- 
sion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  achievement 
of  primary  protection  for  our  agricultural 
lands  within  such  a  period  would  be  progress 
at  a  remarkably  rapid  rate.  I  think  It  can 
be  done. 

Second.  I  want  to  mention  a  practical  mat- 
ter of  politics.  A  friend  of  soU  conservation 
asked  me,  not  so  long  ago,  how  the  Republi- 
can victory  in  the  recent  congressional  elec- 
tions would  affect  the  soU  conservation  pro- 
gram. I  Imagine  some  of  you  have  t>een 
wondering  about  the  same  thing.  My  answer 
is  that  the  soil  has  no  politics.  Republlcana 
and  Democrats  alike  recognize  this  fact.  The 
soil  conservation  program  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  l>e,  nonpolltlcal.  It  la  a  well- 
known  fact  that  member!  of  the  Republican 
Party,  In  and  out  of  Congress,  are  among  the 
outatandint!  supportera  of  the  aoU  oonaerva- 
tioi\  program  and  the  loU  Oonaervntlon  lert- 
lee  The  work  of  the  Service  ha«  not  even 
1ie«A  pontroveralKl;  it  h««  been  wldei*  H^v^ 
nliMt  M  the  mm\  effective  fkud  prMWAl,  m 
well  «■  the  «))M|)««I  »n<l  in(^t  rew«r4lin|, 
l»f^<iTAit^  (xi  unti  tifMW«v*in»ni  uiut  )>Mle«Uatt 
wf  n%n  *nr  Itid  \\\  U\e  (HMutuy, 

ihg  R  mmr^*  wiihoyi  vHtili  Mmn  ha  Im 

no  Ot^HnreM,  wt\  vtitt^iui  A«ii6n> 

Purthtrtnore,  in  emtnefllon  wllh  Iht  non* 
pniHii'nl  nutvire  nC  eoU  cnnwU'VuUoM,  It 
ehmild  be  notetl  that  In  aolt  «>otti>»rv»tloh 
diKtrirti  Mil  neroei*  the  country  fnrmert  who 
tnte  Republican  and  farmert  who  vote  Demo- 
cratic have  Joined  fortee.  In  r  thoroughly 
nonpnrtuan  wny,  to  achieve  Joint  loll  con* 
■ervnttcn  objectives  and  halt  the  common 
enemy — soil  eroelon. 

Third,  I  believe  it  le  Important  to  mention 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  people  generally, 
for  this  has  iti  effect  on  aoU  conaervatlon. 
Today  there  seems  to  t>e  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
and  concern  about  the  future.  People  every- 
where wonder  what  tomorrow  will  bring. 
They  search  for  something  solid  and  genuine 
they  can  count  on.  Many  of  the  old  slogans 
they  once  believed  in  have  proven  false.  Few 
standards  and  values  remain  that  are  not 
subject  to  questioning,  especially  by  the 
young  men  and  women  of  our  times.  These 
are  years  of  great  change  and  no  one  can 
predict  the  outcome,  except  that  it  may  be 
unlike  anything  we  have  ever  known  before. 

Out  of  this  frame  of  mind,  a  new  Interest 
in  the  land  Is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
You  can  notice  It  on  all  sides.  Men  and 
women  who  would  normally  have  little  or 
no  concern  about  such  a  matter  as  soU  ero- 
sion are  spending  great  amounts  of  time  and 
energy  to  help  blot  it  out.  These  are  signs 
of  the  times.  People  are  beginning  to  see  In 
productive  land  something  that  Is  good  and 
tangible.  They  have  discovered  that  produc- 
tive land,  prcperly  safeguarded  against  ero- 
sion, is  something  a  man  and  his  family  can 
see.  and  feel,  and  count  on.  to  a  very  great 
extent,  through  periods  of  trouble  as  well  as 
In  years  of  prosperity.  Take  care  of  the  land 
and  the  land  will  take  care  of  you  Is  a  good 
way  to  look  at  It. 

This  Idea  extends  beyond  the  farmer. 
Throughout  oiu-  society  there  is  developing  a 
deeper  respect  and  appreciation  for  produc- 
tive land  as  a  source  of  strength  and  wealth. 


Not  only  farmers,  but  businessmen  In  the 
cities  and  towns  across  the  Nation — manu- 
facturers, merchants,  those  engaged  In  trans- 
portation, bankers,  professional  people — ara 
putting  their  support  and  influence  behind 
the  Job  of  real  soU  conservation.  The  samo 
is  true  of  educators  and  the  church,  of  the 
newspapers,  the  broadcasters,  and  the  maga- 
zines. Indeed,  for  a  great  many  people,  soil 
conservation  has  taken  on  the  stature  of  a 
great  national  crusade  and  action  program. 

Back  of  It  all,  I  believe,  is  the  growing 
realization  that  productive  land  Is  one  of  the 
real  foundations  on  which  a  people  can  build 
and  prosper.  I  think  this  is  part  of  a  new 
American  attitude  toward  life  which  Ik 
emerging  out  of  the  trials  of  the  recent  war, 
the  great  depression  of  the  thirties,  and  the 
unprecedented  mldcontlnental  drought  of 
the  same  period. 

I  hiu-dly  need  add  that  men  and  women 
who  recognize  the  true  worth  of  productive 
land  will  not  stand  Idly  by  and  permit  erosion 
to  ruin  it;  these  people  will  be  soU  conser- 
vationists. 

Fourth  on  my  list,  though  In  many  respects 
first  In  Importance,  is  the  unprecedented  de- 
velopment of  soU-conservatlon  districts. 
Brought  Into  t)elng  by  the  votes  of  farmers 
and  controlled  by  the  farmers  themselves, 
these  districts  have  proven  to  be  a  popular 
and  a  powerful  force  for  soil  conservation. 
With  the  technical  uaslstance  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  available  to  them,  they  are 
getting  the  Job  done  effectively,  scientifically, 
democratically,  and,  by  ail  reaaonatae  stand* 
arda,  permanently. 

Ne«i  year,  eome  of  the  dletrtcti  will  cele* 
tU'Mte  their  t»iuh  Kuulver^iariea.  While  II 
IMy  te«v«  tmptO  ^^*  attention  of  aume. 
ihli  gviMMiM  ilMUld  Uk»  |Mrt)(>v(l«kr  m\% 
ii\«i  m\\  •wMrnUott  diKirifiti  ^rt  now  m 
•sMMIiUlA  MTI  Ot  lh«  Atf\»rlMn  iy«lMi 
•t  Oevtmiifiil-wttiifvwMnwi  ThctrMh 
MHnMM  <tN  Mt  ofwi  Uiiy  %n  it  (iii* 
Mtlurtii  iMUiuUtM  10  M  mktHtMi  wim, 
m  Dii  »o«M<»  »n«l  yfpw  nhe^ti,  \\\\\  »»*« 
ttftUMI  en  them  In  mnke  k>i>«wik  their  wliihM 
with  rwjiect  to  noil  tHiiieeivatlon> 

Two  months  from  now,  ui  ihli  city,  t  im 
Informed,  the  permanent  organtRatlon  of  a 
Nntinnnl  Aesoclatlon  of  Boll  Ooneervatlon 
Dtiitrtct  Qoverntng  Bodies  will  be  completed. 
This  n«8oclation.  with  direct  Itnee  of  com- 
mnnlcotlon  to  the  soil  conservation  districts 
of  the  country,  is  dedicated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  soil  conservation  through  the  spread 
of  understanding  and  education.  I  am  con- 
fident Its  work  and  influence  will  be  felt. 

My  fifth  p^mt  concerns  the  Boll  Conserva- 
tion Services.  And  right  at  the  outset,  I 
want  to  say  publicly  that  I  am  100  percent 
proud  of  the  service  and  the  men  and  women 
who  compose  K.  I  am  proud  of  their  record 
during  the  war  and  I  an.  proud  of  their 
record  In  getting  soil  conservation  measures 
on  the  land  in  yearly  increasing  amoxmt  and 
of  steadily  good  quality  They  have  stuck 
to  their  Job  and  maintained  a  spirit  of  public 
service  which  I  claim  Is  not  surpassed  any- 
where 

The  Service  has  worked  for  and  won  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  farmers.  As  a 
flat  statement,  I  say  the  farmers  like  the  way 
the  Service  works.  They  like  the  Service  pro- 
gram, which  Is  carried  on  cooperatively  with 
the  individual  farmer,  not  indoors,  but  out 
in  his  own  fields,  pastures,  wood  lots,  gullies, 
idle  lands,  where  the  Job  of  conservation 
mtist  be  done.  The  steady,  rapid  growth  and 
continued  active  cooperation  of  soU-conser- 
vation  districts  with  the  Service  all  over  the 
cotmtry  is  the  clearest  proof,  as  I  see  it.  of 
the  favorable  farmer  reception  of  ovir  pro- 
gram. 

Further,  the  Service  has  won  the  support 
and  the  confidence  of  citizens,  organizations, 
and  business  concerns  far  from  the  farms. 
We  have  won'  it  on  the  demonstrated  basis 
of  getting  a  necessary  Job  done  well,  with 
frugal  use  of  money,  ftill  regard  for  the  rights 
and  preferences  of  the  individual,  and  a  pol- 


icy of  productive  cooperation  and  sticking  to 
our  knitting. 

In  short,  the  Service  has  the  backing  of  the 
peoplerof  the  country.  We  are  proud  of  this 
support  and  aim  to  keep  it  by  continuing  to 
earn  it.  As  the  technical  arm  of  the  soil- 
conservation  program  now  moving  ahead  so 
splendidly  In  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  in  co- 
operation with  soil-conservation  districts, 
the  support  and  confidence  of  the  people  is 
a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  a 
constant  spur  and  stimulus,  under  friendly 
conditions,  to  greater  effort,  higher  quality, 
and  faster  progress. 

I  can't  resist  telling  a  story  here,  as  a  kind 
of  aside,  about  an  Incident  of  several  years 
ago.  On  very  short  notice  one  day.  I  wa« 
called  into  the  office  of  one  of  the  top  officials 
of  the  Government.  He  was  smiling  when  I 
got  there,  so  when  he  asked  me  how  I  was 
feeling.  I  told  him  I  was  doing  pretty  well. 

"Dr.  Bennett."  he  said,  "how  is  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  getting  along?" 

I  told  him  I  thought  It  was  doing  all  right. 
ThUigs  weren't  perfect.  I  added,  but  the  Job 
was  getting  ahead  in  good  fashion. 

"I  thought  so."  he  said.  "The  Service  must 
be  doing  a  really  good  Job.  Somebody  else 
wants  to  absorb  you.  I've  noUced  something 
ubout  the  Government.  Every  time  an  agency 
does  an  outstandingly  good  Job.  there's  al- 
ways a  move  by  someone  else  to  take  it  over. 
That  seems  to  be  the  penalty  of  success." 

It  wasn't  hard  to  agree.  In  retrospect,  X% 
seems  that  somebody  has  always  been  trying 
to  take  over  or  absorb  the  Soil  Oortservation 
Service.  The  attempu  are  siUI  being  made, 
but  with  e»oh  passing  month  I  thiuk  t^y  art 
iMw  likely  to  suooeed, 

aetting  brtck  n>  my  ealimate  t4  the  lmm*« 
^IMV*  (uvuF¥  lur  (tuibP^MiserYAtluu  w\tr)i,  how* 
•vtr,  I  wt^ulfl  lumnu^riiM*  by  Mymn  \U*  utmi* 

«!•  look  i^ioi,  lUe  mtgttr,  ittMmrtKnt  («•« 
I  Mi  ftVWiMf  tu  «  eytetAiutm,  itt^trniiim 
vm  |»^^lr«m  tit  the  ytMt«  jvin  ahnii, 
PiNMN  aie  t\|>)\tuvini  thi^  ^M»ffr«i^t  anA 
MlwaklHi  out  h«t  II  They  are  •veattily  ttr> 
KAMiiinit  new  ooii-ct^tidervatiott  itoirltia  tni 
are  makinf  esiabiuhetl  distrieta  work  in  a 
manner  thai  Is  mt^i  grntltying,  Urbnn  and 
educational  interests  of  all  kinds  arc  stanch 
backers  ot  Utt  program.  The  indicstions  ara 
that  OongNH  will  continue  lu  support  sud 
perhaps  even  strengthen  it.  And  I  know  the 
Boll  Conservation  Service  stands  high  m  the 
r«(ard  of  the  people  generally.  They  know 
that  we  have  stuck  to  our  job  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Tonight,  you  sec,  I  cannot  be  called  a 
gloomy  BoU-saver. 

Even  though  the  future  may  look  promis- 
ing, I  think  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mind you  that  now  is  not  the  time  for  soil 
conservationists  to  rest  on  any  fancied 
laurels.  Like  liberty,  the  price  of  oppor- 
tunity is  eternal  vigilance.  And  eternal 
work.  First  and  most  important  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  and  Improve  quality  and 
keep  up  a  good  rate  of  progress.  And  there 
may  always  be  a  few  who  would  like  to  wreck 
the  program  on  one  pretext  or  another;  some, 
I  am  afraid,  would  like  to  take  It  over — even 
though  they  never  knew  anything  about  the 
erosion  problem  in  the  beginning  and  never 
at  any  time  raised  a  hand  to  do  a  single  ttUng 
to  get  the  program  under  way. 

During  the  next  20  years  I  look  for  the 
United  States  to  make  the  greatest  soil  con- 
servation effort  that's  ever  been  tmdertaken 
in  history.  I  look  for  the  United  States  to 
become  the  first  major  Nation  in  the  wcvld 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  for  effectuating 
permanent  protection  of  Its  irreplaceable  soil 
resource.  This  is  not  Just  wishful  thinking. 
It  is  based  on  my  beUef  in  the  good  business 
Judgment  of  the  people  and  the  Congress  of 
the  Nation. 

Consider  this :  The  cost  of  not  goli^  ahead 
with  a  scientific,  acre-by-acre,  soU  conserva- 
tion program  diu-ing  the  next  20  years,  as 
we  have  planned,  would  probably  amount  to 
not  less  than  $20,000,000,000.     That  means 
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tbe  cost  of  inaction  would  average 
around  Sl.OOO.OOO.OCO  a  year.  Thla  la 
mlnlmxun  price  we  would  pay  for  not 
tb*  Job.  as  well  as  can  be  estimated 
^»tfTv>—  are  the  bill  would  run  hlgbet 
would  be  levied  against  us  In  terniis  o :  re- 
duced yields,  lost  plant  food,  and  red  aced 
productive  capacity,  Increassd  flood  i  lam- 
age.  Increased  damage  to  highways  and  rail- 
roads. Increased  silting  of  rivers  and  hai  Qors, 
etc.  Purthermore,  always  remember  that 
those  losses  which  permanently  reduce  pro- 
ductive capacity  cannot  be  calculated.  How 
can  you  place  a  proper  value  on  a  lost  pro- 
ductive capacity  which  would  have  proc  uced 
commodities  over  many  scores  or  hundreds 
of  years? 

By  contrast,  the  cost  of  doing  the  lob — 
of  protecting  the  indispensable  soil  and  '  rater 
resources  ol  otir  f*<rm  lands — would  be  a 
great  deal  less.  In  all  probability,  the  total 
cost  of  doing  the  Job  would  be  less  than  one- 
third  the  cost  of  not  doing  the  Job. 

The  Federal  Government's  share  oi  the 
cost  of  protecting  our  farm  land  soil  and 
water  resources  during  the  next  20  ^ears 
would  amouift  to  about  one-twelfth  o '  the 
Nation's  total  bill  If  the  conservation  Job  U 
not  done. 

And  remember,  toe.  that  after  tbe  2( 
period — after  the  basic   coixscrvatlon 
ures  are  applied  to  the  land — the  bulk 
Job  will  be  finished.     After  that  is  done 
essary  maintenance  and  Improvement 
will  be  much  easier  and  cheaper 

What   a   frightful   lack   of   foresight 
what  terribly  false  economy  It  would 
we  did  not  go  ahead  with  the  8oil-< 
tlon  Job! 

Let's  now  consider  It  from  another 
of  view — that  of  our  ccHitinued 
a    healthy,    productive    Nation,    capatfe 
standing    steadily,    effectively    on    its 
strong  feet.     In  this  light,  soU 
la  one  of  the  two  most  necessary  Jobs 
fronting  the  country.     The  other^^4*' 
Importance — is   to  keep   the  Nation 
another  war.     Failure  In  either  will 
life  substance  of  our  civilization. 

Tlie  30-yeaj  period  for  completing  the]  basic 
work  of  conservation  could  be  extc  nded, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  cost  wou  d  be 
extended  and  increased.  Moreover,  f  we 
postponed  and  put  off  in  this  way  fqr  too 
long,  our  supply  of  good  land  would 
to  a  level  Insufhclent  for  our  national 
If  we  were  to  turn  from  scientific  soil 
MTfatlon  and  adopt  the  costly 
practice  of  applying  poultices  of 
to  the  patient,  we  would  wind  up 
In  leas  than  a  hundred  years  with  the 
right  loss  of  the  productive  capacity 
least  50.000.000  additional  acres  (500.00( 
htindr«d-acre  farraa)  and  severe  damage 
all  but  about  100.000.000  acres  of  ouif 
land 

We  couldnt  continue   to   function 
healthy  sound  Nation  under  such 
able  circumstances.     We  would  be  a 
tion  in  many  ways  and  year  after 
would  have  to  look  abroad,  to  foreign 
for  the  food  to  feed  ourselves.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  within  30 
eould  do  the  basic  or  main  conservatlob 
on  400.000.OCO  acres  of  cropland  and  60< 
000  acres  of  other  kinds  of  farmland 
treatment    at    a    maximum    cost    of 
acre    as    an    average    for    govemme: 
assistance — Federal  and  State — and  a 
mum  cost  of  $4  an  acre  as  an  average 
farmeis  of  the  country.    I  say  these 
be  "maxlmtim  costs"  because  accruing 
fits  of  the  work  would  sharply  reduce 
cost  figures  to  both  the  Government 
farmers.     The  benefits  might  equal  oi 
exceed  the  cost  in  that  time;   they 
certalzuy   exceed    costs   within   a   few 
after  completion  of  this  Jbb. 

So.  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
omy  and  our  survival  as  a  productive 
there  is  no  valid  alternative  to  a  strengthened 
aoll-conservation  program  of  the  klnc    now 
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being  ad^'anced  through  soil-conservation 
districts.  I  feel  sure  the  Nation  will  Insist  on 
it. 

What  else  will  be  happening,  with  respect  to 
the  land,  during  the  next  20  years,  and  in  the 
30  years  thereafter?  Some  of  the  develop- 
ments, I  think,  can  be  foreseen  with  fair 
clarity.  Here  in  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, conservation  of  soil  and  water  re- 
sources wiil  first  become  a  major  national  ob- 
jective and  then  It  will  become  an  accepted, 
customary  part  of  the  American  conduct  of 
affairs. 

With  few  exceptions,  each  acre  will  be 
treated  according  to  its  needs  and  used  ac- 
cording to  its  capabilities.  This  will  become 
a  fundamental  practice  among  American 
farmers.  I  am  sure  of  this  because  no  other 
method  of  handling  the  land  will  protect  It 
against  enislon  or  insure  its  continued  pro- 
ductivity. That  is  a  certainty  based  on  the 
physical  facts  involved  with  our  complex  con- 
ditions of  land,  climate,  and  types  of  agri- 
culture. 

Agricultural  production  will  be  more  diver- 
siflsd  and  the  psr-acre  yields  will  be  increased, 
both  here  and  in  other  countries  practicing 
soil  conservation. 

That  other  nations  around  the  world  will 
adopt  sell  and  water  conservation  measures 
must  be  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  overwhelming  urge  of  mankind  for  sur- 
vival dictates  such  a  course.  Before  many 
more  years  have  passed  It  will  become  at  once 
apparent  and  imperative  to  all  that  every  re- 
maining productive  acre  must  be  handled  In 
such  a  way  that  It  will  continue  to  produce 
Indefinitely. 

As  a  res-^ilt  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
work,  agricultural  production  will  be  restored 
or  improved  in  millions  of  communities 
througthout  the  world.  This,  In  turn,  will 
help  solve  to  a  considerable  degree  some  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  of  famine,  food 
distribution,  and  human  nutrition  now  con- 
fronting mankind. 

The  development  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources for  agriculture — as  by  drainage  or  Ir- 
rigation—will be  governed  primarily  by  fact- 
ual, technological  elements  of  land  use  and 
land  maintenance,  rather  than  by  promo- 
tional, exploitive,  or  political  standards. 

Some  of  the  fantastic  patterns  of  land 
ownership,  such  as  can  be  found  In  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  even  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent In  parts  of  the  United  States,  will  b« 
corrected.  The  ojperatlon  of  very  narrow 
segments  of  land,  resulting  from  progressive 
axial  division  among  heirs,  does  not  permit 
the  owner  to  engage  In  economic  production 
or  practical  aoll -conservation  work. 

Various  governmental  encouragementa, 
■uch  as  preferential  real-«sute  tax  ratea 
during  the  period  of  applying  soil-conserva- 
tlon  measures,  may  possibly  be  adopted. 

Farming  will  tend  to  become  an  expert 
profession;  the  Inexpert  and  the  Inept  are 
likely  to  be  forced  gradtially  off  the  land. 

Most  Important,  man  will  have  learned 
the  true  value  of  bis  Irreplaceable  most 
priceless  natural  resource — productive  land. 

The  groundwork  has  been  laid.  Ahead,  for 
soil  conservationists  and  for  the  science  of 
soil  conservation,  is  one  of  the  biggest,  most 
Interesting,  and  rewarding  Jobs  ever  under- 
taken for  the  Improved  welfare  of  mankind. 

At  this  point  I  am  going  to  propose  an 
eight-point  soil-  and  water-conservation 
program  fcr  the  United  States  and  a  six- 
point  program  for  the  world,  which  I  believe 
soil  conservationists  and  other  scientists  in- 
terested in  natural  resources,  as  well  as  re- 
sponsible citizens  everywhere,  can  subscribe 
to  readily.  I  will  not  undertake  to  enlarge 
on  these  points  here,  except  to  state  that 
they  are  based  on  the  pioneering  experience 
In  soil  and  water  conservation  that  we  have 
had  to  date  in  the  United  States. 

For  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources 
on  the  farmlands  at  the  United  States  I 
propose: 


1.  An  acceleration  of  the  soil-  and  water- 
conservation  program,  through  soil-conserva- 
tion districts,  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  land  itself.  The  program 
should  be  geared  to  complete,  within  the 
next  20  years,  the  basic  conservation  meas- 
ures required  to  maintain  and  Improve  the 
productivity  of  the  farmlands  of  the  Nation. 

2.  The  drainage  of  some  30.000.000  acres 
of  good  land  to  improve  the  production  of 
that  part  now  In  cultivation,  and  to  bring 
into  cultivation,  as  needed,  certain  areas  now 
too  wet  for  tillage  of  any  kind,  although  con- 
sisting of  potentially  high -class  cropland. 
Much  of  this  wet  land  Is  In  soil  conservation 
and  drainage  districts  and  most  of  It  already 
has  been  cleared  for  cultivation.  (Such 
drainage  work  would  help  toward  a  needed 
shift  away  from  cultivation  on  an  equivalent 
or  larger  acreage  of  steep,  erodlble  upland, 
which  should  go  out  of  cultivation  and  Into 
a  permanent  protective  cover  of  trees,  grass, 
or  legtmies.) 

3.  Tbe  rehabilitation,  development,  and 
better  utilization  of  land  and  water  resources 
on  approximately  12.C00.000  acres,  largely  In 
subhumid  areas. 

4.  Purchase  by  States,  soil-conservation 
districts,  or  the  Feder:^  Government,  of  lands 
in  hazardous  areas  which  are  in  acute  need 
of  protection  for  soil  and  water  conservation, 
especially  where  proper  treatment  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  individual  farmers.  When 
such  lands  have  been  properly  treated  and 
brougiit  into  productive  use,  the  policy 
should  be  to  sell  them  to  responsible  buyers 
on  the  open  market,  with  adequate  safe- 
guards, as  to  use,  for  their  continued  pro- 
ductivity. 

6.  Quick  completion  of  a  land-capability 
•tu'vey  of  all  the  farm  lands  of  the  country. 

8.  A  broadened  educational  program, 
through  the  school  and  university  system  of 
tbe  country,  and  through  all  other  appro- 
priate avenues  for  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation, to  acquaint  children  and  adults 
alike  with  the  Importance,  condition,  and 
needs  of  their  basic  agricultural  resources. 

7.  The  Initiation  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions, on  a  comprehensive  basis.  Into  the  re- 
lationship between  soli  health,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  effects  of  erosion,  and 
human  health  and  nutrition.  Authoritative 
Information  on  this  promising  approach  to 
human  betterment  Is  wholly  Inadequate. 
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HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

OF  COKNlCnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  March  26. 1947 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  Include  the 
following  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  New 
England  Council  and  a  report  of  the 
New  England  Council  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Investigation  of  the  De- 
sirability of  Separate  Field  Operations 
for  Military  Aircraft: 

Thx  Nbw  England  Council, 

Boston.  March  24, 1947, 
Hem.  H.  Seelt-Bbown,  Jr., 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman   Seilt -Brown:    A 

report  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  New  England 

Council's  aviation  committee  recommending 

separate  commercial  and  military  airports  to 
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Insure  safe  and  efficient  operations  is  en- 
closed herewith  for  your  consideration. 

The  committee,  which  has  been  studying 
the  situation  for  the  past  year.  Is  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  "operation  of  mili- 
tary aircraft  from  civilian  fields  in  New  Eng- 
land would  seriously  weaken  civilian  aviation 
and  Interfere  with  the  safety  of  alr-Une  oper- 
ations without  furnishing  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Air  Force  units  suitable 
bases  from  which  to  carry  on  efficient  train- 
ing operations." 

The  committee  further  recommends  that 
"In  any  New  England  State  where  no  airport 
suitable  for  military  operations  exists,  or 
where  the  use  of  such  an  airport  would  be 
detrimental  to  civilian  aviation,  the  PederEil 
Government  should  take  steps  to  construct  a 
suitable  airport  for  the  use  of  military 
aviation." 

The  importance  of  continuing  a  strong 
national  defense  air  system  was  a  basic  con- 
sideration of  the  committee.  Factors  which 
led  the  committee  to  make  Its  study  included 
the  pending  activation  of  National  Guard  air 
squadrons.  Increased  flying  activity  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserves,  and  the  assignment  of 
Jet-propelled  aircraft  to  military  fields  In  the 
region. 

The  entire  aviation  committee  of  the  New 
England  Council,  which  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  New  England  business,  sup- 
ports the  recommendations  of  its  subcommit- 
tee and  urges  that  it  be  given  the  very  seri- 
ous attention  of  military,  Federal,  and  State 
officials  concerned  with  the  development  of 
aviation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  8.  Minu>HT, 

Chairman. 

KXPORT  or  NEW  ENGLAND  COUNCIL  AVLATION 
COMMrrTEI'S  SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  THE  INVESTI- 
GATION or  THE  DESIRABILITT  Or  SEPARATE  FIXLO 
OPERATIONS  FOR   MILITARY   AIRCRATT 

In  the  investigation  of  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  separate  field  operations  for 
military  aircraft,  your  committee  has  from 
the  start  of  Its  Investigation,  kept  two  salient 
thoughts  always  in  mind: 

1.  That  the  national  defense  must  not  b« 
relegated  to  a  secondary  position. 

a.  That  the  ever-present  hazards  of  civilian 
flying  must  be  minimized  by  a  network  of 
all  faaalble  safety  regulations  designed  to 
fuard  against  these  hazards. 

In  arriving  at  Its  recommendations  your 
committee  has  talked  with  many  officials 
connected  with  both  civilian  and  military  fly- 
ing, with  alr-Une  officials,  civilian  and  mUl- 
tary  pilots — men  of  wide  experience  and 
sound  judgment. 

The  over-all  program  of  national  defense  as 
regards  the  Army  Air  Forces  calls  for  a  strong 
National  Guard  air  arm,  made  up  of  groups 
and  squadrons,  and  a  large  AAF  Reserve  of  air 
crews  and  ground  personnel,  os  our  first  line 
of  reserve. 

These  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
are  to  be  equipped  with  late-model  ptirsuit, 
bombardment,  and  reconnaissance  aircraft. 
Such  pursuit  aircraft  as  the  P-51  Mustang 
and  the  P-80  Jet,  together  with  fast  twin- 
engine  attack  bombers  have  already  been 
assigned. 

Military  flying  differs  from  civilian  flying  in 
that  the  safety  factor,  both  In  the  aircraft 
and  In  the  type  of  operation,  has  of  necessity 
been  subordinated  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  missions  for  which  the  aircraft  are  in- 
tended. 

This  committee  feels  that  whereas  there 
should  be  no  appreciable  increase  In  the  haz- 
ards to  civilian  flying  by  the  use  of  civilian 
airports  by  military  pilots  flying  primary, 
basic,  or  advanced  military  training  planes, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their  flight 
proficiency,  or  by  flight  operations  of  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  the  operation  of  mUitary  aircraft 
on  tactical  training  missions,  from  civUlan 
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airports  that  are  used  by  air  lines  and/or 
for  nonscheduled  flight  operations  by  com- 
mercial, private,  or  student  pilots,  would,  in 
Its  opinion,  result  in  tremendous  Increase 
to  the  hazards  of  flight  at  and  near  the  air- 
port. In  addition  to  interfering  with  the 
economics  of  civilian  airport  operations  by 
interruptions  of  both  scheduled  and  non- 
scheduled  flights,  it  would  also  result  in  a 
lowering  of  morale  among  the  military  per- 
sonnel, who  would  be  obliged  to  carry  on 
military  training  operations  under  condi- 
tions that  at  best  are  "a  court  of  last  resort" 
as  far  as  military  proficiency  is  concerned. 

Relatively  slow,  comparatively  small  civil- 
ian aircraft  together  with  air  liners,  operat- 
ing under  a  network  of  CAA  safety  regula- 
tions, simply  will  not  mix  with  fast  military 
aircraft,  operating  on  tactical  training  mis- 
sions governed  by  Army  Air  Force  regula- 
tions, without  a  tremendous  hazard  to  all 
concerned. 

The  committee  thoroughly  understands 
that  the  national  defense  comes  first  and 
that  air  power  has  become  our  first  line  of 
defense.  However,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  true  air  power  without  a  strong  and 
healthy  civil  aviation  and  an  air-line  system 
second  to  none.  Military  aviation  <s  really 
the  spearhead  of  the  over -all  picture  caUed 
air  power. 

In  tbe  opinion  of  this  committee,  opera- 
tions of  military  aircraft  from  civilian  fields 
in  New  England  would  seriously  weaken 
civilian  aviation  and  interfere  with  the  safety 
of  air-line  operations,  without  furnishing  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Air  Force  units 
suitable  bases  from  which  to  carry  on  effi- 
cient training  operations,  thus  weakening 
the  broad  over -all  picture  of  air  power  and 
the  national  defense. 

The  committee  realizes  that  whereas  sult- 
abl5  airports,  from  which  purely  military 
training  operations  could  be  carried  on,  exist 
In  some  of  the  New  Eneland  States;  In  others, 
setting  aside  a  suitable  airport  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  military,  would  result  In  a  severe 
set-back  to  civilian  aviation. 

Bearing  In  mind  that  our  whole  military 
air  defense  plan  Is  predicated  on  a  strong 
and  efficient  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
air  arm,  the  committee  recommends,  that  in 
any  New  England  States  where  no  airport 
suitable  for  military  operation  exists,  or 
where  the  use  of  such  an  airport  would  re- 
sult to  the  detriment  of  civilian  aviation,  the 
Federal  Government  should  take  steps  to 
construct  a  suitable  airport  for  tbe  use  of 
military  aviation.  Such  action  should  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  Nation's  first  line  of 
defense,  even  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  steps  to  build  armories,  where  none 
have  existed  before. 

In  submitting  their  report,  the  committee 
is  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the  use  of 
civilian  airports  In  New  England  by  our  mil- 
itary air  arm,  whether  it  be  Regular,  Reserve, 
or  National  Guard,  engaged  in  tactical  train- 
ing operations,  could  only  result  In  greatly 
Increasing  tbe  ever-present  hazards  of  fly- 
ing to  all  concerned,  and  In  a  severe  lower- 
ing of  efficiency  of  both  civilian  and  military 
flying  operations,  and  that  therefore,  civilian 
airports  should  not  be  used  as  bases  from 
which  to  conduct  military-training  opera- 
tions. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  F.  Brown, 

Chairman. 

March  6.  1947. 

Note. — Members  of  the  council's  aviation 
subcommittee  making  this  report  were:  Col. 
John  F.  Brown,  chairman,  win^  commander. 
New  Hampshire  Civil  Air  Patrol,  Concord, 
N.  H.;  Milton  V.  Smith,  president.  Northeast 
Aviation  Co.,  Portland,  Maine  and  W.  Allen 
Traver,  president,  Franklin  Process  Co.. 
Providence,  R.  I.  Francis  8.  Murphy,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Hartford  Times,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Is  chairman  of  the  councU's  aviation  com- 
mittee. 


Aid  for  Greece  and  Torkey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Record  a  thoughtful  letter  from  Mr, 
Ernest  T.  Weir,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  as 
follows : 

The  proposal  of  President  Truman  with 
regard  to  Greece  and  Turkey  confronts  the 
United  States  with  one  of  the  gravest  ques- 
tions in  its  history. 

Acceptance  of  that  proposal  involves  com- 
plete reversal  of  our  long-standing  policy  In 
foreign  a^alrs.  It  involves  intervention  and 
participation  In  and  responsibility  for  the 
Internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  It  Involves 
an  economic  drain  on  the  people  of  this 
country  which,  from  a  relatively  small  be- 
ginning, may  proceed  to  an  extent  which  no 
one  can  now  foresee.  More  than  that.  It  In- 
volves employment  of  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States — again  apparently  on  a 
small  Initial  scale  but  again  also  with  no 
predictable  llmlu.  It  projects  this  country 
directly  into  the  complexes  of  both  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  under  circumstancea 
which  may  well  lead  to  war. 

It  has  not  been  established  why  It  is  to 
the  vital  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
Uke  this  step.  Nor.  If  it  can  be  conceded 
that  the  vital  interest  of  our  country  la 
actxuUly  affected,  has  there  been  any  revela- 
tion of  the  facts  In  this  situation  that  maka 
hasty  action  imperative. 

All  that  the  Congress  or  the  people  hava 
been  given  Is  the  President's  assertion  that 
the  vital  Interest  of  the  United  States  la 
Involved  and  that  Immediate  action  is  es- 
sential. And  the  President's  address  is  much 
more  remarkable  for  its  vagtieness  and  resort 
to  generalities  than  for  any  light  it  has  shed 
on  the  reasons  for  making  it. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense,  how- 
ever  serious  the  straits  of  Greece  and  Turkey, 
they  cannot  become  too  much  worse  In  the 
time  that  will  be  required  for  the  open  and 
thoroi;gh  discussion  of  this  situation  which 
alone  can  give  the  American  people  the  op- 
portunity to  know  what  they  are  being  asked 
to  do,  what  the  material  cost  will  be,  and 
what  commitments  of  other  natures  are  to 
be  made  in  their  name. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  prevent  hasty  action— to  Insist  that 
all  the  facts  are  made  known — to  see  that 
these  facts  are  laid  before  the  people  In  un> 
derstandable  terms— and  finally,  to  take  ac- 
tion m  the  ll<!ht  of  the  facts  and  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people. 

Members  of  Congress  can  serve  no  good 
purpose  by  premature  and  ill-considered 
statements  of  opinion.  Such,  for  instance, 
as  the  one  attributed  to  Senator  Vandenbeso 
to  the  effect  that  we  must  uphold  the  hands 
of  the  President.  Certainly,  our  history 
gives  abundant  evidence  that  Presidents  can 
make  mistakes.  The  welfare  of  the  country 
is  always  a  considerption  of  far  greater  mo- 
ment than  support  of  the  President  in  eitber 
national  or  international  affairs. 

Twice  In  a  single  generation  our  country 
has  become  Involved  In  the  wars  of  others. 
In  each  case,  the  American  people  endured 
the  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  war  for  lofty 
ideals.  In  neither  case  have  they  seen  those 
ideals  realized.  On  the  contrary,  this  ooan- 
try  emerged  from  each  war  weeker  than  It 
entered,  and  after  each  war  the  world  to, gen- 
eral was  in  a  worse  condition  than  befoce. 
We  lost  men  and  wealth,  we  exhtmlsjd  Ir- 
replaceable natural  resources,  and  «e  tared 
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conditions  that  eaiiaed  wlAeaprtaA 
faction  and  doubt  amons  the  Amerlcar 
pie   concerning    their   principles   of 
^MUt  aad  way  of  life. 

IntrlnsicaUy.  we  are  a  weaJwr  nation 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.    We 
strong   only   by   contrast    with    a 
world.     In  this  weakened  condition 
now  to  embftrk  on  a  new  adventure 
which  we  know  nothing,  but  which  ma 
first  to  war  and  second  to  the  final 
satlOD  of  the  world  and  the 
of  the  slightest  hope  for  an  orderly 

The   two   Wwld  Wars  caused   the 
destruction  of  the  great  British  Empi:|e 
that  not   a  sufficient  example   to  ma 
pause  before  starting  down  a  road  whicl 
lead  to  the  same  end? 

The  President  said: 

"There   Is   no  other  country    (ezcepft 
United  States)   to  which  democratic 
can  turn." 

What   does  this  statement   mean? 
no  other  country  cares  anything  about 
as    a  democratic   coiintry?     That   no 
country  cares  enough  to  help  allevla^ 
physical  want  of  her  people?     Or 
other  country  has  the  resources  to 
aid? 

Under  any  Interpretation,  the 
of  the  President's  words   are   far-re 
There  are  2.000.000  000  people  in  this 
Out  of  this  number  can  the  14O.C0O.0O0 
who  comprise  our  Nation  be  the  onl; 
who  can  assume  the  burdens  of  weaker 
tries?    Is  it  a  practical  possibility? 
can  we  do  It.  or  even  attempt  to  do  It 
oirt  destroying  ourselves? 

The  President  said: 

•"The  United  States  contributed 
000.000  toward  winning  World  War  11 
Is  an  Investment  in  world  freedom  and 
peace." 

Where  is  the  freedom  and  where 
peace?    Is  the  world  we  have  today 
of    a   return    on    investment   that 
the  beginning  of  a  new  outpouring  of 

The  President  said: 

"The  assistance  that  I  am 
for  Greece  and  Turkey  amounts  to  Uttl 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  this 
ment." 

Does  the  Preeldent  or  anyone  else 
for  a  moment  that  the  amount  he 
will     be     the     whole    amount?    Ob 
•400.000.000  wlU  be  only  the  start. 
be  followed  by  other  millions  and  bill 
those  countries  and  in  other  countries 
with  Greece  and  Turkey  as  precedent  s 
make  claims  on  our  generosity. 

The  President  said: 

"The  very  existence  of  the  Greek 
today  threatened  by  the  terrorist 
of  several  thousand  armed  men,  led 
Communists." 

IX  a  government  is  so  weak  that  it 
cope  with  several  thousand  armed 
der  any  leadership,  there  is  no  reason 
dude:    (1)    that  if  many  of  the 
the  country  do  not  actually  sympathi^ 
the  several  thousand  they  at  least 
care  much  one  way  or  another,  and  (2] 
Is  little  that  an  outside  power  can  do 
such  a  government. 

If  we  take  this  action  in  Greece, 
in  effect  say  to  Russia.  "We  are 
communism  and  intend  to  help  the 
ments   of   Greece   and   Turkey   oppo^ 
Under  the  circumstances,  is  not  Russia 
to  reply,  "You  are  free  to  do  that, 
you  do.  we  will  take  measures  of 
to  support  communism."    It   mtist 
membiered    that   Russia   has   many 
abort  of  war.  to  foster  the  spread  ol 
muntsm:  many  more,  in  fact,  than 
to  oppose  it.     Unpalatable  as  the  Idea 
lust  also  realize  that  many  people  In 
tries  throughout  the  world  look  with 
on  communism  and  regard  It  as  a 
form  of  government.     In  our  own 
v;e  have  a  Communist  movement  whlcl  i 
from  Urge,  yet  there  la  little  we  can 
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halt  Its  acceptance  by  some  of  otur  people. 
Tou  cannot  stop  a  political  grovnh  any  more 
than  you  can  stop  a  religious  growth — par- 
ticularly by  use  of  force.  And  the  adventure 
In  Greece,  whatever  Its  other  aspects,  is 
baslcar.y  a  use  of  force. 

At  Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  commit- 
ments were  made  for  the  American  people 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  Secrecy 
was  excused  by  those  who  Indulged  in  it  on 
the  ground  that  It  was  essential  to  war  se- 
curity. Yet  there  la  little  doubt  today  that 
those  secret  deals,  in  which  a  few  men 
around  a  table  pilayed  with  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, were  important  causes  of  the  world's 
present  condition.  There  Is  no  exctise  now— 
not  even  a  lame  one — for  asking  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  move  blindfolded  and  bi  haste 
Into  a  situation  of  most  serious  consequence. 
Certainly  the  time  has  come  to  end  secret 
diplomacy. 

The  urgency,  the  need  for  haste  which  the 
President  so  strongly  emphasized  has  an 
artificial  quality.  It  smacks  of  the  rush  act 
of  the  high-powered  salesman.  Britain  ac- 
cepted Greece  as  a  responsibility  during  and 
after  the  war.  Admitting  that  Britain's 
economic  condition  is  unhealthy,  why  does  It 
suddenly  become  absolutely  impossible  for 
her  to  continue  that  responriibility  beyond 
the  outside  date  of  March  31.  just  19  days 
after  the  President's  address.  Would  Britain 
collapse  if  she  stayed  in  Greece  until  April 
30  or  May  31?  Or  was  an  almost  immediate 
date  selected  to  force  Americans  to  act  be- 
fore they  could  think? 

Although  It  has  been  mentioned  only  In 
passing,  the  thing  of  paramount  importance 
in  this  entire  matter  to  the  United  States 
and  her  people  is  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  the  immediate  interest  but 
also  long-range  Interest.  Certainly  If  It  Is 
not  in  the  interest  of  this  country  to  take 
a  step,  then  there  can  be  no  other  good  rea- 
son for  It  in  Greece.  Europe,  the  Middle  Bast 
or  elsewhere.  With  Its  present  huge  debt 
and  the  other  weakening  influences  of  the 
war,  the  United  States  should  regard  any 
commitment  with  caution.  This  caution 
should  be  doubled  and  redoubled  in  the  face 
of  a  step  as  grave  as  that  into  Greece  with 
all  the  Implications  of  a  continuing  economic 
drain  If  not  the  actual  threat  of  another  war. 
Might  not  the  United  States  best  contribu- 
tion to  the  world  be  the  rebuilding  of  her 
own  strength  so  that  she  can  In  fact  remain 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  free  government? 
These  questions  should  be  resolved  before 
we  take  an  action  which  may  prove  to  be  a 
costly  gamble.  Today,  the  American  people 
do  not  have  the  information  on  which  to  base 
either  support  or  rejection  of  the  President's 
proposal.  Congress  alone  has  the  power,  and 
It  must  exercise  that  power,  to  see  that  the 
people  get  the  facts — all  the  facts.  | 
Sincerely  yours, 

Erkest  T.  Weis. 


Icebound  American  Seamen  Plead  for 
Fair  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  19i7 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  communication  from  230 
American  seamen  who  are  on  five  ship.s 
which  are  Icebound  at  Karlskrona.  Swe- 
den, where  they  have  been  since  last 
January,  These  seamen  have  a^ed  me 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  a 
resolution  which  they  adopted  at  a  mass 


meeting  held  in  the  frozen  harbor  where 

their  ships  are  stranded. 

Following  Is  the  resolution  and   the 
names  of  the  seamen  who  signed  it: 
To  the  Honorable  Members  o/  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

We,  who  are  members  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  United  States  of  America,  want 
to  go  on  record,  that  is  to  be  read  Into  the 
CoNcnKssioNAL  Recobd.  the  following  resolu- 
tion regarding  antilabor  legislation. 

We  feel  that  certain  Individuals  who  are 
affiliated  with  big  business  are  not  fulfilling 
their  honor  and  integrity  in  dealing  with 
measures  regarding  labor. 

"Resolvetl,  That  Senate  bill  70.  which  was 
passed  by  the  House.  Is  very  detrimental  to 
all  forms  of  labor.  There  is  no  need  to  quote 
the  Gwynne  bill  to  you,  as  already  you  are 
familiar  with  it. 

"The  following  bills  which  also  deal  with 
antilabor  are  as  .oUows:  S.  65,  Taft-Smith- 
Ball  bUl;  8.  105,  Antiunion  Security  bill; 
S,  133.  Antibargalnlng  bill;  S.  316,  Wagner 
Act  amendments. 

"Gentlemen,  we  who  are  members  of  the 
undersigned  labor  unions  who  have  chosen 
their  respective  bargaining  agents  as  their 
Intermediary  officers  and  who  wtah  to  keep 
these  officers  to  act  for  tis  between  labor 
and  industry  want  to  go  on  file  as  against 
these  bills. 

"This  bill  known  as  the  Case  bill,  H.  R. 
725,  Is  another  antilabor  bUl  which  is  being 
pushed  through  against  the  wishes  of  the 
working  people.  After  all.  the  working  peo- 
ple means  us.  Will  you  deprive  us  of  a  living 
which  we  earn,  by  trying  to  lower  the  stand- 
ards of  our  labor  tmions?  When  you  do 
this  you  are  denying  us  our  right  to  exist 
as  a  democracy  on  which  our  country  was 
founded.  We  ask  in  all  fairness  to  us  to 
vote  against,  this  bill. 

"H  R.  17.  34.  68,  75,  and  76:  These  anti- 
labor  bills  that  have  been  proijosed  by  five 
Republican  Congressmen  give  the  President 
the  power  to  break  strikes  which  are  our  only 
means  of  action  after  negotiations  have 
failed.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  Impossible. 
We  only  ask  that  our  employers  give  us  a 
decent  livable  wage  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  support  ourselves  and  our  families. 
Striking  Is  a  method  of  freedom  of  speech 
which  cannot  be  denied  any  American.  We 
demand  that  these  measures  be  defeated  In 
the  Interests  of  national  welfare. 

"Our  labor  unions  have  kept  faith  with  us. 
the  working  people:  we  want  to  keep  faith 
with  them.  Do  not  deny  us  this  right;  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  method  that  American 
shipowners  are  using  in  registering  their 
ships  under  foreign  flags  and  thus  denying 
American  seamen  of  a  livelihood  should  be 
stopped  immediately.  This  is  a  very  deplora- 
ble situation  and  unless  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  takes  action  in  this  matter,  our 
American  merchant  marine  will  cease  to 
exist;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  situation  regarding 
the  use  of  50  of  our  Liberty  ships  to  transport 
supplies  to  and  from  the  country  of  Germany, 
using  German  seamen,  should  not  be  toler- 
ated. By  doing  this  you  are  creating  a  severe 
unemployment  situation  amongst  the  sea- 
men of  the  United  States." 

Members  of  the  following  seamen's  unions 
have  signed  this  resolution.  All  are  mem- 
bers of  the  crews:  National  Maritime  Union: 
Seafarers  International  Union  of  North 
America;  National  Union  of  Marine  Cooks 
and  Stewards;  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers, 
Wipers,  and  Walertenders  Union  of  the 
Pacific  Coast;  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific; 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association:  Na- 
tional Organization  of  the  Masters.  Mates, 
and  Pilots;  American  Communications 
Association. 

S.  S.  Clarksville  Victory.  Richard  V.  Klem- 
ens,  Alfred  J.  Weaver,  Ohio;  Daniel  J. 
Callezzo,   Massachusetts;    Leon    H.    Manucy, 
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Florida;  Matthew  Cravaglla.  Rhode  Island; 
Edwr.rd  McKnlght,  Florida;  Rudolph  J. 
Nelson.  Virginia;  Marlon  T.  Loomas.  Vincent 
McCloud.  William  E.  Walters,  Ernest  Coklup, 
Florida;  Olive  Guthrie,  New  York;  W.  E. 
Hampton,  Florida;  Walter  Olinez,  Maryland; 
Joseph  Sherp,  Virginia;  Earl  Walker,  Georgia; 
Dan  Newman,  Maryland;  Manuel  Qulrlno, 
Florida;  H.  Pollard.  New  York;  Arthur  Max- 
well. Georgia:  C.  Caswell.  Joseph  Sugg, 
Florida;  Heischel  Forrester.  Kansas:  Augustus 
C.  Sides,  Ohio;  Roderick  W.  McCaffrey.  Louisi- 
ana: Robert  E.  Patter.  California;  George  B. 
Jorgenson.  Virginia;  J.  N.  Bucholz.  New  York; 
J.  E.  Brammen.  Massachusetts;  Lloyd  G. 
Bouch.  Louisiana:  Lawrence  O.  Posey,  North 
Carolina;  Ricliard  W.  Fulsaas,  California; 
Edwin  A.  Foderingham,  New  York:  F.  H. 
Parsons,  Ohio;  H.  C.  Roper,  Scuth  Carolina; 
Albert  E.  Smith.  New  York;  Berry  E.  Talburt, 
Louisiana;  Roland  H.  Clark.  Ohio;  Kenneth 
V.  Ryan,  California:  Wlllinm  Smith,  Lester 
Green,  Georgia;  Walter  Kirkland,  Florida; 
James  A.  Loberson.  W.  J  Hlckey.  New  York; 
John  R.  Cooper.  Virginia:  Richard  Spivey, 
North  Carolina;  James  Grant,  John  D.  Cole, 
Leon  Small.  Edward  E.  Myrick,  Boyd  V.  Suber, 
Jr..  Georgia;  John  Machavych,  Pennsylvania. 
S.  S.  Soutn  Bend  Victory:  W.  R.  Chernault, 
M.  S.  Maxwell.  Maryland:  J.  Sczygiel.  Michi- 
gan; R.  J.  Keck,  S.  H.  Beuke,  Missouri;  M.  J. 
Laws.  Idaho;  John  C.  Bond,  M.-:ryland;  John 
Becca,  Ohio;  Ernest  E.  Franklin,  Virginia; 
Lewis  Humphries,  North  Carolina;  D.  E. 
Smith,  South  Carolina;  Robert  G.  Gambrill, 
Charles  GlanvlUe.  Maryland:  Jack  D.  Wise. 
North  Carolina,  Dju-'Ibs  E.  Treadway,  Scuth 
Carolina;  Ral  H.  Thompson,  Kentucky; 
Harold  G.  Kelly,  Maryland:  Peter  Hrenyo, 
Pennsylvania;  John  Sanches.  Hawaii;  Fred- 
erick W.  KroU,  Florida:  Heywood  B.  Flvey, 
California;  Michael  J.  Harty.  Jr.,  New  York; 
Boyd  Myron  Aldrich.  Florida;  George  W. 
Moores,  Maryland:  Walton  C.  Tliompson.  Vir- 
ginia; T.  L.  Brczler,  H.  A.  Wertz,  Maryland; 
Alan  Brown,  Pennsylvania;  Karl  R.  Trisdale, 
North  Carolina:  Robert  B.  Harper.  Georgia; 
Robert  L.  Harrell,  Virginia;  Robert  Mr.flom, 
Massachusetts:  Lester  W.  Beuce,  Georgia; 
Marvin  L.  Wright.  Virginia;  Robert  L.  Kayl, 
Missouri;  W.  G.  Breedlove,  Georgia;  Gerald  R. 
Wheatly.  Florida:  Bert  Price,  Missouri;  Claude 
J.  Hill.  Georgia. 

Steamship  Morgantown  Victory:  James  Phe- 
lan.  Iowa;  Clarence  Hawkins,  Virginia;  Giul- 
bourne  Carnes.  Georgia;  Clarence  R.  Johnson, 
Indiana;  Thomas  E.  Darleng.  Georgia;  Le- 
Grand  Corley,  South  Carolina;  Samuel  H.  Mc- 
Burney.  Michigan;  Robert  L.  Harris.  Virginia; 
Johnnie  Lee  Hunter,  Georgia;  Huey  Roy  Mc- 
Gehee,  California;  Max  M.  Mizzelle,  North 
Carolina;  Richard  A.  Hargett,  Georgia;  Sam 
J.  Beasley,  North  Carolina;  Willie  Wright, 
Willie  Jones,  Florida;  Leroy  Johnson,  Geor- 
gia; Zygmount  Horofs,  New  Jersey;  Edward 
W.  Dobson,  North  Carolina;  Herman  C,  Park- 
er, Willis  Alblght,  Georgia;  John  H.  Squire, 
North  Carolina;  Othello  H.  Williams,  James 
Harley,  Georgia;  Eugene  W.  Jarvis,  Virginia; 
Henry  Fenner.  Woodrow  Ferguson,  Georgia; 
LeRoy  Ryan.  Missouri;  Joseph  L.  Neeland, 
Virginia,  Daniel  Woods,  Robert  Brown,  Geor- 
gia; Robert  Jones,  Louisiana,  Kenneth  J.  Ru- 
fener,  Ohio;  Ramand  E.  Pitt.  Georgia;  Oswell 
Varador,  Louisiana;  Robert  E.  Lee,  Georgia; 
Doss  Pearson,  Washington,  D.  C;  Oscar  Os- 
mund, Elmer  0<^mund,  Virginia;  Herbert  R, 
Hall.  North  Carolina;  Edwin  E,  Daniel,  Geor- 
gia; W.  T.  Kosyk,  New  York;  James  F.  Un- 
derwood. Alabama;  Thurmen  Hoff,  Jr„  Geor- 
gia; Wayne  P.  Staley.  North  Carolina;  Bru- 
land  Spalberg.  New  York. 

Steamship  John  Whitter:  M.  Henry,  B.  R. 
Scott,  California;  Arne  Mackie.  Minnesota; 
Sabino  Agueror.  New  York;  Lee  E.  Moore, 
Kansas;  Dan  Reynolds,  Utah;  Charles  B.  Ham- 
ilton, Louis  Hollins,  William  A.  Sargent,  Har- 
old M.  P.edfleld.  Wlillam  T.  McCauley,  Califor- 
nia; Robert  Nelsen,  New  York;  Louis  E, 
Bishop,  New  Jersey;  Jacob  Relken,  South  Da- 
kota; Fred  A.  Gould,  Arkansas;  Dimltioe  Fou- 


trakls  (alien),  Greece;  George  T,  Pollard, 
Ohio;  Narciso  Lopez.  California;  Floro  de 
Souza,  New  York;  Edward  J.  Cammack,  Ken- 
tucky; Clifton  Bollong,  Ho  Ming  Tak,  L.  F, 
Barnett,  Andrew  Calmese,  Jr.,  Charles  E. 
Walker,  California;  Sam  Moran,  Ralph  B. 
Watson,  Arizona;  Thomas  Sydon,  Pennsyl- 
vania; J.  Revels,  Ashton  H.  Reeves,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Steamship  Mount  Whitney:  S.  J.  Samcrash, 
Connecticut;  William  Everett,  New  Jersey; 
Severn  Hughes,  North  Carolina;  Robert 
James,  Washington;  William  M.  Summet,  Vir- 
ginia; Edwin  M.  Nifong,  Elalph  Faircloth, 
North  Carolina:  Hobart  Smith,  Ohio;  Jabian 
Boyce,  Virginia;  Julian  R.  Hamilton,  Robert 

B.  Fitch,  North  Carolina;  W.  O.  Boiling,  Vir- 
ginia; R.  F.  Corter.  Florida;  Kenneth  W.  Mc- 
Graw.  Arkansas;  Frank  Edmonds,  North  Caro- 
lina;   Lloyd   D.   Richardson.   Virginia;    Billy 

C.  Doby,  North  Carolina:  Henry  Kennedy, 
Washington;  Ralph  Watts,  North  Carolina; 
Melvin  Fisher,  California:  John  W.  Perry, 
Calvert  Teamer,  Jerome  Leonard,  James  M. 
Howe.  Virginia;  John  Pietz.  Oi;lr.homa;  V.  V. 
Marshall,  North  Carolina;  Felix  Kleinhamph, 
Bohemia;  R.  Balman,  Illinois;  LeRoy  Haskins, 
North  Carolina:  Roy  M.  Green,  Missouri; 
Lewis  Fuller,  Georgia;  Mathew  W,  Bates,  Vir- 
ginia; F.  B.  Hogab,  Georgia;  Frank  Boyd,  Wil- 
liam E.  Runn.  Virginia;  Arthur  H.  Ehusole. 
California;  S.  Scott  Morris,  Maryland;  E.  R. 
Chappell  Virginia;  Fred  C.  Prior.  North  Caro- 
lina; Leonard  Sears.  Louisiana;  William  C. 
Walter,  New  York;  Carl  Schwartz,  Maryland. 


Long-Range  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26, 1947 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  March  26, 
1947.  entitled  "Wanted:  A  Long-Range 
Foreign  Policy": 

wanted:  a  long-range  foreign  policy 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  has 
Indicated  that  we  may  have  to  pour  quite  a 
few  millions  into  southern  Korea.  The  ob- 
ject: to  overcome  conditions  created  by  the 
usual  overriding  Iron-curtaln  type  of  Rus- 
sian domination  in  the  northern  half  of  that 
haplessly  "liberated"  country. 

This  suggestion  calls  for  a  very  long  leap 
from  the  admittedly  acute  and  imperative 
problems  presented  In  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
Korean  difficulties  which  may  still  be  sus- 
ceptible of  localized  adjustments. 

And,  on  the  broader  implications,  we  doubt 
that  the  national  purposes  of  the  American 
people  or  their  pocketbooks  are  capable  of 
traversing  the  tremendous  distances  both 
might  be  required  to  go  in  order  to  set  up 
a  system  of  dollar  defenses  at  every  global 
point  where  we  might  see  or  fear  the  Red 
tide. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  have  more  than 
the  present  deeply  disturbing  glimpse  of 
where  we  are  headed.  We  have  got  to  see 
clearly.  American  foreign  policy  must  be 
well  considered,  well  planned.  It  must  not 
be  a  mere  hopeful  course  of  action,  reacting 
to  emergencies,  but  a  thoughtful  design.  It 
mtist  reflect  the  highest  honesty  of  which 
we  as  a  people  are  capable.  And  It  must  be 
wisely  designed  for  the  long  pull  of  hard  years 
ahead. 

Very  nearly  every  American,  we  are  satis- 
fled,  has  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  situation 
In  Greece.    The  country  U  financially  pros- 


trate. It  Is  torn  by  civil  strife.  The  evidence 
is  overwhelming  that  this  has  been  fostered 
by  Red  intrigue  and  the  overt  acts  of  un- 
friendly Communist -dominated  nations 
above  the  northern   Greek    border. 

Britain,  struggling  with  her  own  economic 
distress,  is  forced  to  withdraw  financial  and 
military  aid  hitherto  accorded  to  Greece. 
We  know  what  impends.  If  we  don't  shove 
In  with  our  money  communism  wl!'  take 
over.  And  it  wouldn't  stop  there.  It  would 
gobble  up  Turkey  and  Instantly  dominate  or 
overrun  the  whole  Middle  East. 

Should  we  let  all  this  gu.  the  entire  world 
balance,  already  so  delicate,  would  fall  heavily 
toward  the  side  of  Soviet  Russia,  The  prob- 
lems of  peace  and  recovery  would  then  assur- 
edly become  infinitely  more  complicated  than 
they  now  are;  perhaps  Impossible  of  solution. 

Admittedly,  therefore,  the  United  States 
has  an  emergency  on  Its  hands — no  time  for 
exhaustive  debate,  less  time  to  drop  It  In  the 
laps  of  the  United  Nations. 

Either  we  must  act  about  Greece  and 
Turkey,  pour  in  otjr  millions,  or  turn  our 
backs  and  let  the  Soviet  landslide  go  lU 
way. 

But  beyond  this  emergency  we  must  care- 
fully consider  our  road.  Shall  we  be  called 
Uf>on  to  carry  on  a  dollar  crusade  against 
communism  at  eyer^  threatened  spot  on  the 
earth?  Are  we  to  take  care  of  all  of  Britain's 
problems  and  Interests — in  India,  for  in- 
stance? Neither  blunderingly  nor  designedly 
should  we  follow  such  a  course. 

The  power  and  resources — the  dollars,  if 
one  pleases — of  the  United  States  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  expended  lavishly  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  to  aid  struggling  peoples 
and,  we  need  make  no  bones  about  it,  to  help 
them  to  be  free  as  we  are  free.  But  we  cant 
afford  to  act  blindly  or  on  a  perpetual  emer- 
gency basis. 

Everything  we  may  be  able  to  do  anywhere 
with  our  money  or  by  any  laudable  means, 
to  establish  tranquillity  and  revive  courage, 
liberty,  and  Justice,  we  must  do.  That  would 
be  antlcommunlstic  only  In  the  sense  that 
where  those  great  factors  are  able  to  take 
over  communism  cannot  flourish.  But  we 
must  know  what  we're  doing — and  we  must 
think  our  problems  through. 

It  is  vital  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  construct  at  once  a  long-range  for- 
eign pwllcy  which  can  be  fully  understood  at 
home  and  cannot  be  misunderstood  abroad. 
It  must  be  a  policy  that  will  show  unmis- 
takably where  we  are  headed,  as  straight  as 
we  can  go  with  probity  and  wisdom  toward 
world  peace. 


Raise  Wages  by  Tax  Cot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  CROW 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  March  26,  1947 

Mr.  CROW,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  by  Mal- 
colm Forbes  and  appearing  in  Forbes 
magazine,  March  15,  1947: 

RAISB   WAGES   BY   TAX  CUT 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  labor  contracts 
expire  in  many  major  Industries,  and  unions 
are  requesting  another  round  of  18-20  per- 
cent pay  Increases.  Such  a  vicious  twist  to 
the  wage-price  spiral  could  easily  be  the  cat- 
alyst for  our  long-heralded  recession. 

An  obvious,  simple,  sound  way  to  avoid 
■uch  a  dangerous  step  is  available — the  most 
effective,  healthy  way  to  raise  wages  at  this 
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crtttetl  juncture  ts  throngli  reduction  of 
dlrhtaal  toeome  taxes. 

T&ice-bome  pay  to  most  workers  con^ 
tntes  their  wages:   rurreys  Fhow   that 
wltbholdlng  t&x.  social -security  deductlckis 
etc.  make  a  pecxUtar  Impression  on   latjor. 
Their  pay.  ao  far  as  they  are  concerned 
what's  In  the  envelope,  and  the  arithmetic 
about  deductions  leayea  them  uni 
Indifferent. 

An  Income-tax  reduction  would  mean 
take-home  pay.    So  far  as  the  worker  Is 
oerned.  bis  wages  will  have  been 
jost  as  much  as  If  his  hourly  rate  had 
vppetf  over-all  with  no  change  In  the 
tax  structure. 

The  Republican  majority  is  committed 
both  debt  reduction  and  Income-tax  rediic- 
thm.     Both  are  of  tremendous 
but  tax  reduction  should  not  be  looked 
am  secondary,  as  a  luxury  to  be  taken  up 
What's  left  of  surplus  Income  after  the  bii(%et 
is  prtined. 

A  cut  in  Individual  Income  taxes  will 
crease  wages  without  Imposing  another 
over-all  raise  that  could  touch  off  a  paixfTtil 
period  of  economic  adjustment. 
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Effect  of  Unification  on  Marine  Cofpi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NTW  MZXICO 

IN  THE  SSNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STA'tBS 

Thur$day,  March  27  {legMatiDe  day  j>/ 
Monday,  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  isk 
unanimous  consent,  out  of  order,  to  hi  ve 
Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Raatto 
an  article  by  David  Lawrence  entit  ed 
"Move  to  Undermine  Marine  Corps  Is 
Seen — Armed  Porces  Merger  Bill  Co  ild 
End  Organization,"  published  in  jhe 
Washington  Star  of  March  27.  1947 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artikle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R>coki> 
as  follows: 

Mofs  To  Vinnaatan  IfAsnrz  Cosps  Is  BsbA — 
AamD   Fo«:aB   Mnmnr    Bill    Oottlo   lin> 

ORGAIflSATKnr 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

^The  Marine  Cocpa  is  again  fighting  lor 
Jta  life.  Despite  the  wonderful  record  m£  da 
toy  the  Blarmes  In  World  Wars  I  and  II  a  id 
tb*  sacriflc-s  made  by  Ita  officers  and  men  in 
■ome  of  the  toughest  fighting  that  troc  ps 
have  tmt  faced,  a  program  of  IcgislatiTe  ss  b 
otage  Is  under  way  to  undermine  the  futijre 
ol  the  Marine  Corps. 

Marine  Oirps  ofBcers  from  top  to  bottom 
•re  disturbed  over  what  Is  happening  a  id 
are  calling  on  their  friends  everywhere  |to 
beeaae  informed  on  what  la  going  on. 

The  problem  lies  In  the  utter  vagueness 
of  the  proposed  bill  which  la  supposed  to 
merge  the  armed  services.  Almost  evei  y- 
tblng  is  left  to  Executive  Order.  The  Marl  j« 
Oorps.  which  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  pi  t>- 
toetlon  of  a  statutory  definition  of  Its  n  <e 
•nd  BlMleii.  could  be  abolished  ovemlg  tit 
if  the  pending  bill  is 


BXCLTOB*  VBOM  STArV 

Tbc  bill  before  Coitgresa.  wliich  la  mj^ 
pcaad  to  reflect  the  adminiaUatlon  point 
num.  gives  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense  aki- 
tbonty  to  modify  or  rediauibute  functlopa 
iBi  the  future  aa  ha  seea  fit.  Aa  the  bill 
BOW  written,  marine  oaccra  are  axcluc^ 
flam  aarvlng  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or 
u  aide*  or  asalstanta  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  reference  in  the  present  till 
k  to  "oOeera  of  the  Mary."    This  phrasiaf 


according  to  legal  expert*,  wfmld  not  In- 
clude Marine  Corps  officers.  Also  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  hss  absolute  p»ower  over 
the  budget  and  could  decline  to  recommend 
funds  for  the  Marine  Corps  any  time  he 
wished  to  do  so. 

Senator  Btsd,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  al- 
ready has  announced  that  he  will  not  vote 
for  the  merger  bill  unless  functions  are  more 
specifically  defined  In  the  statute  than  is 
done  In  the  f>endmg  bill. 

It  Is  significant  that  President  Truman 
In  his  message  to  Congress  on  June  ij  last 
did  include  a  clear  and  satisfactory  dteflnl- 
tlon  of  the  roles  and  missions  which  he  fa- 
vored for  the  Marine  Corps,  so  the  President 
csn  hardly  blame  the  Marine  Corps  for  being 
disturbed  by  the  sins  of  oml?sion  in  the 
present  bill.  Mr.  Truman  reconunended,  In 
Identical  letters  to  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
committees,  that  roles  and  missions  such  as 
he  outlined  be  enacted  into  legislation. 

It  Is  puzzling  that  the  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  should  not  be  given  the  right 
to  participate  in  conferences  of  the  United 
States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  was  not 
even  put  on  the  list  of  witnesses  In  connec- 
tion with  the  hearings,  though  Individual 
members  insiiited  on  calling  him  for  next 
week. 

SWCrlAIJrATTOH  TG?TOKSD 

When  General  Vandegrift.  the  he»o  of 
Guadalcanal,  testified  last  year  he  referred 
to  secret  papirs  in  the  War  Departxnent 
General  Staff  c  Dntalning  discussions  looking 
toward  the  crip  pllng  of  the  Marine  Corps.  It 
seems  certain  that  publication  of  these  will 
be  forced,  and  this  will  bring  into  the  open 
something  which  tlie  public  has  a  right  to 
know — the  delioerate  effort  to  wipe  out  the 
Marine  Corps  as  It  has  been  previously  known. 

The  marines.  It  appears,  would  lie  relegated 
to  the  status  of  light  units  of  the  com- 
mando type.  This  would  be  a  blow  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  For  experi- 
ence teaches  that  the  Marines  are  the  finest 
kind  of  troops.  They  are,  in  fact,  an  intelli- 
gent variety  of  suicide  troops,  for  they  take 
objectives,  such  as  were  faced  in  Salpan  and 
Iwo  Jlma.  in  a  manner  ttiat  lias  won  the 
admiration  of  fating  men  the  world  over. 

It  isn't  that  o  Jier  American  troops  are  any 
leas  brave.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  bravery  m«Tely,  but  of  specialized  train- 
ing and  corps  sfiirit.  To  make  a  merger  on 
paper  which  deprives  America  of  the  ma- 
rines— whose  units  tiave  been  fighting,  espe- 
cially In  amphibious  operations,  since  l7ac — 
is  to  ignore  spe<  lalization  and  set  the  clock 
back  in  amplilhious  warfare. 


Tkirtj-eif ht  Reasmu  Whj  Mcirer  of  0«r 
Aimed  FcTces  Is  Unnecessary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZAND1 

or  pcmrsTLVANM 
IN  THE  HOUS:iS  OF  EEPBESENTATTVES 
ThUTsdav,  March  27,  1947     I 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
vocates of  the  i^o-called  merger  plan  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  continually  talk- 
ing of  the  economy  that  will  result  from 
such  a  union. 

Without  any  breast  thumping  or  fan- 
fare, the  Arm:/  and  Navy  have,  for 
months,  been  carrying  out  a  policy  of  co- 
ordinatinR  their  efforts  in  practically 
every  phase  of  activity  In  both  branches 
of  our  armed  forces. 

The  fonowinr  are  some  of  the  more 
consequential  boartls  or  committees 
which  are  tn  existence  today  and  wWch, 


through  avoiding  duplication,  through 
clarification  of  responsibility,  and 
through  coordinating  efforts  of  the  serv- 
ices, are  instrumental  in  saving  money: 
aaMT-NAVT  ■fmnriows  boaxd 

Formulates  and  maintains  plans  and 
policies  for  industrial  mobilisation  in  an 
emergency  to  assure  the  development  of 
the  total  industrial  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  the  full  application 
of  the  Nation's  resources  toward  sup- 
plying such  requirements  In  the  short- 
est po5Jsible  time;  coordinates  the  work 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  with 
regard  to  industrial  matters,  including 
procurement  plans  for  the  services;  su- 
pervises such  joint  bodies  as  are  or  may 
be  created  to  consider  any  subject  fall- 
ing within  the  scope  of  the  Army-Navy 
Munitions  Board's  responsibility;  exer- 
cises supervision  over  and  be  responsible 
for  the  work  of  all  elements  or  subordi- 
nate echelons  of  the  Army-Navy  Muni- 
tions Board. 

In  support  of  the  Army-Navy  Muni- 
tions Board  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
assigned  above  are  the  following  joint 
committees: 

ORDNAWCE  P«OCt7K£lfKI«T  CO>nnTTES 

Considers  joint  ordnance  procurement 
problems  in  light  of  the  experiences  in 
World  War  II,  to  the  end  of  effecting  the 
maximum  standardization  and  the  maxi- 
mum practical  economies  from  joint  pro- 
curement or  single  procurement  for  both 
services. 

UMsacKL  raocuaEiczMT  coMMirras 
Responsible  for  the  development  of 
procurement    policies    with    respect    to 
medical    and    surgical    equipment    and 
supplies. 

ccmsTBTJcnow  materikl  and  MBCBANICAL 
B(}cm>MxifT  coMMrrrxB 

Achieves  standardization  between  the 
Army  and  Navy  construction  materiel 
and  mechanical  equipment;  effects  in- 
terchange of  Information  and  data  con- 
cerning procurement  and  procurement 
planning:  recommends  and  advises  Mu- 
nititms  Board  on  standardization  and 
jJTOcurement  of  materiel  and  equipment. 

iCAxnvE  LiresAvtwG  t^viputm  commjmek 

Makes  recommendations  to  the  Army- 
Navy  Munitions  Board  with  reference  to 
standardization  and  procurement  as- 
signment of  marine  lifesaving  equip- 
ment, except  vessels,  both  sea  and  air. 
vtwvtB    AND  vasaaL   PBOPxn.QioN   couMrrrxB 

Makes  recommendations  to  the  Army. 
Navy  Munitions  Board  with  reference 
to  standardization  and  procurement  as- 
signment of  vessels  and  vessel-propuJ- 
sion  equipment. 

arvLU  icATiows  boasd — jonr  abmt-iiavt 

Sets  up  operating  methods  and  proce- 
dures; establishes  working  committees 
space  requirements,  and  personnel  com- 
plements to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
theArmy-Navy  Munitions  Board;  obtains 
close  coordination  of  .specifications  cov- 
ering similar  Items,  materials  processes, 
and  standards  Issued  by  War  and  Navy 
Departments. 

'ACXASDIC    BOASP      JODTT    ABMT-MAVT 

Coordinates  the  actlvlUes  of  the  Army 
Packaging  Board  and  the  Navy  Packag- 
ing Board  and  resolves  differences  be- 
tween them;  publishes  uniform  instruc- 
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tions  relating  to  packing  and  packaging 
in  War  and  Navy  Departments  so  con- 
tractors will  pack  more  economically  and 
eflBciently  for  both  services;  studies  pro- 
cedures on  the  subject  and  prepares  au- 
thoritative specifications. 

TSXmjl    AND    CLOTHING    PBOCX7SXMXMT 

coMMrmsz 

Makes  recommendations  to  the  Army- 
Navy  Munitions  Board  regarding  pro- 
curement assignment  of  textiles  and 
clothing. 

STRATECIC    MATERIALS    COMMrTTSB 

Advises  the  Army-Navy  Munitions 
Board  on  all  matters  related  to  the  stock 
piling  of  strategic  materials,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
No.  117.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  and 
section  2  of  Public  Law  No.  457. 

STOCK   Pn.X  STORAOE  COMMTTm 

Advises  the  Army-Navy  Munitions 
Board  on  matters  of  storage  of  strategic 
materials. 

MAT1XUL8     REQXnKEMXNTS     COMMTTTEZ 

Advises  the  Army-Navy  Munitions 
Board  on  matters  relating  to  require- 
ments for  raw  and  processed  materials 
under  current  and  subsequent  mobiliza- 
tion plans. 

KOHTSULOXn  MKTALS  COMlCnTB 

Assists    the    Army-Navy    Munitions 
Board  in  all  phases  of  its  work  related 
to  nonferrous  metals  (including  cow>er, 
aluminum,  and  magnesium). 
DON  AND  STXEL  coiocrrm 

Responsible  for  assisting  the  Army- 
Navy  Munitions  Board  in  all  phases  of 
work  relating  to  iron  and  steel. 

CHEMICALS    AND    DBUGS    COMMnTIX 

Assists  the  Army-Navy  Munitions 
Board  in  th^  development  of  features  of 
the  industrial  mobilization  plan  related 
to  chemicals  and  drugs  as  specifically 
covered  by  Army-Navy  Munitions  Board 
directives. 

INDUSTRIAL   FACILmES   COMMrnXK 

Assists  the  Army-Navy  Munitions 
Board  in  the  development  of  industrial 
mobilization  plans  related  to  or  dealing 
with  industrial  facilities;  determines  the 
productive  capacity  of  Industry  for  the 
range  of  raw  materials  to  end  items; 
compares  industrial  capacity  with  mo- 
bilization requirements;  recommends 
retention,  expansion,  or  conversion  of 
existing  facilities,  or  the  construction  of 
new  facilities  needed  to  assure  suflacient 
productive  capacity  to  meet  all  require- 
ments. 

INDUSTRIAL    XQUIPldENT    COMMIXm 

Assists  the  Army-Navy  Munitions 
Board  In  all  phases  of  work  related  to 
industrial  equipment. 

SND   FSCWUCTS   AND   COMPONENT   PARTS 
COMMITTEI 

Assists  and  advises  the  Army-Navy 
Munitions  Board  on  matters  relating  to 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  require- 
ments for  end  products  and  component 
parts  under  current  and  subsequent  mo- 
bilization plans. 

UNDERGROUND   SITES  COMMTTm 

Explores  the  general  subject  of  under- 
ground caverns  and  working  in  relation 
to  their  suitability  for  certain  military 
purposes;  compiles  comprehensive  rec- 


ords to  be  available  to  all  military  ac- 
tivities; and  coordinates  any  planning 
which  may  be  directed  for  the  use  of 
suitable  underground  sites. 

OCEAN    SHIPPING    COMMITTEI 

Receives  all  proposals  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Maritime  Commission;  War 
Shipping  Administration  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  port  terminal  facilities;  deter- 
mines if  conflict  of  interest  exist  and. 
where  possible,  adjusts  such  conflicts; 
and  approves  clearance  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  Munitions  Board  of  those  pro- 
posals on  which  there  is  complete  con- 
currence of  the  committee. 

LUMBER    POLICT   COMMITTEE 

Elstablishes  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  Army-Navy  Lumber  Agency  and  su- 
pervises the  observance  of  the  policies 
and  procedures  in  accordance  with  the 
objective  of  the  Army-Navy  Munitions 
Board. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICT   COMMriTEE 

Receives,  clears,  and  answers  questions 
referred  to  either  Department  on  the 
subject  of  military  interest  in  foreign 
trade. 

AIRCRArr   COMMITTEI 

Assists  the  Army-Navy  Munitions 
Board  in  the  development  of  features  of 
the  industrial  mobilization  plan  related 
to  aircraft  as  specifically  covered  in 
Army-Navy  Munitions  Board  directives. 
In  the  performance  of  Its  duties  the  com- 
mittee will,  among  other  things,  report 
on:  availability  of  productive  capacity  to 
produce  aircraft  and  their  components; 
recommended  procedure  to  provide  for  a 
deficiency  of  capacity  or  to  release  sur- 
plus capacity;  recommended  dispersal 
including  installations  underground;  rec- 
ommended plant  capacity  allocations; 
recommended  scope  and  forms  for  a  sur- 
vey of  the  aircraft  Industry  necessary  for 
industrial  mobilization  planning;  legis- 
lation required  to  implement  indiistrial 
mobilization  plans  pertaining  to  the  air- 
craft industry. 

CATALOGING  COIUCITTEE 

Examines  systems  of  cataloging  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  most  practicable 
methods  and  procedures  for  accomplish- 
ing a  common  system  of  cataloging  for 
the  armed  services. 

RUBBER    COMMITTEE 

Assists  the  Army-Navy  Munitions 
Board  in  the  development  of  features  of 
the  industrial  mobilization  plan  related 
to  rubber  as  specifically  covered  by  Army- 
Navy  Munitions  Board  directives. 

JOINT   CHIEFS  or  STAFF 

Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consult  together 
on  matters  of  joint  concern  to  the  armed 
forces,  advise  the  President  as  to  their 
use,  and  take  appropriate  action  to  im- 
plement his  plans  and  policies  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

In  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  the  following  major  boards  and  com- 
mittees : 

JCS  ARMT-NAVT  PETROLEUM   BOARD 

The  agency  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
charged  with  performing  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  appropriate  agencies 
thereof,  the  Army-Navy  Munitions 
Board,  and  the  Aeronautical  Board  those 


duties  relating  to  petroleum  and  peti"©- 
leum  products,  including  storage  and 
containers  therefor,  respcmsibility  for 
storage,  distribution,  issue,  statement  of 
requirements,  purchase  and  coordination 
of  specifications  and  standards. 

JCS  JOINT  LOGISTIC  COMMITTII 

As  the  primary  logistics  advisory  and 
planning  agency  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  recommends  appropriate  actions 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  establish 
the  relative  military  urgency  of  new  pro- 
duction of  supplies  and  equipment  which 
are  necessary  to  support  war  plans. 

JCS   JOINT   MUNITIONS    ALLOCATION    COMKrmi 

Allocation  of  finished  munitions 
among  forces  to  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
accordance  with  over-all  logistics  plans. 

JCS    JOINT    MXUTART    TRANSPORTATION 

coMMrrriE 
Advises  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  ad- 
ministrative and  operational  matters 
concerning  military  overseas  transpor- 
tation; coordinates  overseas  transporta- 
tion movements;  advises  other  various 
Government  activities  on  requirements 
of  shipping  and  makes  allocation  neces- 
sary to  support  war  plans. 

JCS  JOINT  COMMUNICATIONS  BOARD 

Advises  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on 
communications  policies;  coordinates 
methods,  procedures,  appUcatlons,  and 
operations  of  communications  matters; 
recommends  procedure  and  methods  con- 
cerning research  and  development  of 
communications  equipment. 

Other  major  agencies,  not  subordinate 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  to  the 
Amiy-Navy  Mimltlons  Board,  include  the 
following : 

AERONAUTICAL  BOAlS 

Investigates  and  reports  on  all  ques- 
tions affecting  development  of  aviation 
of  the  Army  and  Navy;  recommends  ac- 
tion to  establish  sufficiency  and  efficiency 
of  coordination  of  effort  as  to  aviation. 

JOINT    RISEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT    BOARD 

Coordinates  all  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  joint  Interest  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments;  Its  scope  in- 
cludes the  subjects  of  aeronautics, 
atomic  energy,  electronics,  geographical 
exploration,  geophysical  science,  and 
guided  missiles. 

MIUTART  UAISON  COMMtTTH 

Consults  with  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee on  those  atomic-energy  matters 
which  relate  to  military  application. 

CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE   CROUP 

Acts  as  the  executive  agency  of  the 
National  Intelligence  Authority;  collects, 
evaluates,  and  disseminates  intelligence 
required  in  our  national  defense;  co- 
ordinates the  Intelligence  activities  of 
other  Government  agencies. 

STATI-WAI-NAVT   COORDINATINC  COMKZmi 

Reconciles  and  coordinates  the  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  State,  War.  and  Navy 
I>:partments  on  matters  of  common  in- 
terest; establishes  policies  on  politioo- 
mOitaiy  considerations. 


an  oootomAnHc  coi 

Includes  representatives  from  the 
State.  War,  Na\7.  Post  Office,  and  Com- 
merce Departments.  aiKl  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board;  czamdnea  inUnialhoMil 
and  domestic   aviatioa  problHM  and 
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developments  affecting  one  or  more  <  e- 
partment  or  agency;  coordinates  act!  1 
ties  of  the  Interested  departments  or 
agencies    and    recommends    lntegrat|ed 
policies  and  actions. 


BOAjn   TO   rroDT    rAcn-rrrrs    suaciFrmt 


COMMOIt    VnUZATION    BT    TBS    AJRMT,    Vtffr, 

AMD  An  voacn 

Explores  the  possibilities  of  Increaied 
economy  and  effectiveness  through  co  n- 
men  use  of  certain  facilities  of  the  An  ly. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  paying  particu  ar 
attention  to  port  facilities,  communi  a- 
tions,  medical,  transportation,  serv  ce, 
post  exchange,  recruiting,  supply,  t  nd 
others.  Coordinates  with  similar  stu(  ies 
Initiated  by  Army  and  Army  Air  Fori  es. 


UN  Control  for  Japan 

KX'i'ENmON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nnnAKA 

IN  THC  ROX7SS  OP  REPRESENTATTV^S 

Ihurstlay.  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
BOW  been  over  a  year  and  a  half  a  nee 


Japan     surrendered.      I     believe 


American  people  endorse  Oeneral  N  ic- 
Arthur's  proposal  that  the  United  'la- 
tions  take  jurisdiction  over  the  con^ol 
of  Japan  as  soon  as  pos5ttjle. 

Our  mlliury  authorities  have  cbn< 
ftructed  a  foundation  for  democrat;  In 
the  Island  of  Japan.  The  Ameri  >an 
•oldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  now  In  the 
f^r  last  are  anxious  to  return  to  t  tcir 
native  land.  Their  mothers.  futhT.^, 
and  toved  onM  are  waltitMi  their  ho^e 
coming. 

U  B.  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary  Pist 
Tribune.  Gary.  Ind.,  has  interpreted  iia 
of  the  Amorlcin  public  In  |lho 
following  editorial: 

vm  coNTeoc.  ro«  4a»*m 
Oeaeral  llacArttour  proposw  thai  •  Jripa- 
psaee  weaty  b«  writ  tin  m  quttki 
tbal  tits  UnitKt   NuttuiM 

ting  wh.dnvrr  ion- 
en  Jspan,  Ttio  «ii|r((«a  Ion 
■eoMthlng  of  a  auipriM:  indvrd,  i 
rtportetf  tlMt  he  spoke  without  prior  <  m- 
iWlalkMi  with  WMbtagton.  But  thai  4im 
Ml  aliet  Ike  Msrlta  of  the  ptopos«i. 

rke 
low 

tha 


iTio  Ike  tatt  ef 


or 


the 


wipselkMi  eemaa  at  «  geei  tlaat. 
United  Btatsi,  thmtu'h  MnfArthiir,  ta 
the  actual  kaas  of  j»(tan  A  move  to 
up  o«r  amkertiy  thart  and  abut  it  tu 
OBltei  NallOM  aUould  be  kCMptad  by  llui">* 
M  evMlMe  that  w«  hava  neltbar  impt^rii  Hat 
noltvea  In  tha  Pur  iMt  nor  a  doaira  to  uaa 
Japan  M  tha  bMt  for  an  attnok  uimn  ibe 

The  Ohartpr  of  tiM  tfnited  Natloaa  prov  dae 
for  Ike  OM  type  or  truataaahip.  m  augga'  tad 
kf  ItoeArtbur,  aa  wall  aa  a  vruat««Bbip  ur  dar 
eae  er  mora  natloae.  OoMrol  could 
lAaeei  ki  the  keaia  of  tke  OcMral  Assam  )ly 


ted 
tlal 
act 


ntlal 


Sucb  a  trtMtaaablp  would  gtva  tha  On 
Nat  :uiii  a  tuak  of  importance.    U  u  aaaa 
that  tha  UN  aoon  be  given  auch  a  job 
It  raUogrcM  to  tbc  atatus  of  aa  intem«U(|Dal 
dctaatiai  Boeiaty. 

IfacArthur  believes  the  work  of 
larlamg  Japan  baa  baen  dona.    Tha  taal 
poUtleal  r«b»bUlUUoci  also  la  naar 
iloD— or  aa  near  ae  can  be  aebiavad  utidar 
an  occupation,  be  beilevas.    Soonomic  r4or 


danUI 


com  tie* 


g«nlsatk»  cannot  be  advanced  far  until  a 
peace  agreement  la  reached.  Economlo 
atrangulatlon  by  the  aillea  la  oonUnuing. 
MacArthur  polnta  out. 

There  has  been  almost  no  question  con- 
cern ing  tbe  work  Mac.\rthur  has  been  doing 
In  Japen.  If  be  tblnka  the  Unltod  SUtca 
ca  get  out  and  that  the  remaining  super- 
vision can  be  handled  by  tha  United  Nations, 
we're  strongly  inclined  to  endorse  such  a 
program. 


Aii  for  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  MXW  TOSX  ! 

Of  THE  HOD8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27.  1947 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oao.  I  Include  the  following  article  by  Wil- 
liam L.  Shirer  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  March  16. 1947: 

Belt  roa  Pnr'C^:T  Ouxx  Rxcimi  Is  Qun- 
TTONED — SHTKrr  SvcoaaTS  Umrco  Statts  Au> 
May  Qo  tc  a  f  111181111  No  Moai  Dsaio- 
CKATic  Than  OoMMOMiast— amb  Aaaxtas  an 

EvurruAi.  CoMjKOMier  Tbiumfm  i 

(By  WiUlam  L.  Shtrer)        | 

To  q»poae  Rusaian  expansion  and  tbc 
aprcad  of  oommunism  by  assumlnft  our  re- 
sponslbUlUea  aa  the  great  democratic  world 
power  that  we  undoubtedly  are  la  all  well 
and  good.  But  I  wonder  If  there  is  Just  a 
po<iibUlty  that  In  our  unrea^nnnble  world 
you  cannot  buy  world  peace  and  stability  nor 
awn  pwrckeaa  rialstanee  to  Marxism,  no 
matter  how  many  good  Yankee  dollars  you 
are  rt«udy  to  sbCN  OVl. 

Is  It  barely  poaalble  that  It  may  lake  aomc- 
thing  more? 

I  am  not  aufgaitting  Ikat  Amarloan  troopa 
be  aent  to  the  (ar-nuitg  perlpkery  of  tba  So- 
viet Union  to  halt,  the  Ned  menace.  Ho  one 
in  thp  Oovernment  or  tbr  Oongrcca  wIlMtand 
for  that,  and  the  Rri^mtin  knewi  It. 

I  am  •ugMeltat  that  it  may  net  be  clMV|k 
merely  tu  (Me  out  dulhurs  to  prep  up  nokcty 
and  dublotti  reglmce  wbloh  happen  to  ^  an* 
iNCommuntat  »ntl  anxious  to  atay  dut  of 
Russia's  orbit  Such  a  practice,  In  fitet,  ta 
moat  likoiy  to  lenl  to  failure  and  indiKKl  to 
play  Into  the  h«ii<ls  of  the  Soviet  \JnUm  end 
eeaimttntam.  j 

It  stay  be  In  the  end  that,  annoying  and 
trouklciota  ih<>ui:h  it  will  bt>,  we  will  have 
to  aprou^  an  Idea  and  foritMilutv  an  AmarU 
can  p<iltpv  that  will  be  both  differani  end 
butter  thnn  that  pursued  by  the  Brituil.  It 
migbt  even  have  to  take  into  account  tbal 
In  Aala  the  old  (Vder  haa  eUhi«r  ooilapaed, 
aa  In  India,  Indochina,  and  l))done»lA.  or 
Is  threatened  with  eollnpac,  m  In  China,  and 
that  even  in  the  MedlMntaeaA  world,  Wbcra 
the  threat  of  soviet  ispasikm  te  meet  la- 
mediate,  you  cannot  eet  Ike  riook  kaoi| 

A  lot  of  *^uman  beings,  mUlkwe  upoS  mil* 
lloua  of  thnn.  live  In  thoae  reglOBe  on  tbc 
periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  lot, 
judged  by  Amerteen  itandarda,  wai  never  a 
very  happy  one.  rnd  It  baa  been  mndw  Im- 
meaeurably  worae  by  the  ravagea  and  dlaloca- 
ttona  of  the  urrlblc  war.  Moct  of  tkce#  peo> 
pie  are.  in  fact,  dnepcrate  today  and.  rli^tly 
or  wrongly,  arc  demandltkg  a  change. 

That  change  coald  tM  to  communism  and 
an  alinement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  It 
need  not  be.  It  need  not  be  if  the  Amcrloan 
power  la  wisely  uiicw  to  aid  domcatio  forece 
other  than  thoae  which  for  too  loag  have 
ground  down  the  masses,  keeping  them  Ui 
abject  poverty  and  icaying  them  the  very 


democratic  rights  which  have  made  ua  Amer» 
leans  so  strong  and  prosperous. 

The  mtus  of  the  Cblucee  people,  who  are 
peasants,  are  not  Interested  In  communism. 
They  want  only  the  end  of  slavery  to  vicious 
landlords  and  money  lenders  and  corrupt 
officials  and  the  whole  feudal  system  that  baa 
kept  them  in  such  shocking  misery.  Is  that 
an  unre.o.'^onable  desire?  Is  it  one  the 
American  people  are  determined  to  oppose 
under  the  mistaken  tmpreeslon  that  by  eo 
doing  we  are  saTlni;  China  from  Red  tyrannyf 

And  yet  unconditional  American  support 
for  Chiang  Kai-shek's  feudil.  corrupt,  and 
reactionary  regime,  which  General  MurshuU 
castigated  on  his  recent  departure  from 
China,  would  help,  foT  a  time,  to  chain  SOD,- 
000.000  Chinese  peasants  to  their  starvation 
existence.  It  would  also  help,  in  the  long 
run,  to  drive  them  Into  the  camp  of  the 
Chinese  Con^munlsts,  whose  m:iJor  achieve- 
ment so  far  has  be^n  in  land  reform  In  the 
considerable  areas  under  thrlr  control. 

LACK  or  POLICT  BLAMED 

The  necessity  of  the  President's  plea  to 
Congraaa  lact  week  for  funds  and  arms  for 
Greece  might  never  have  arisen  bad  the 
American  Government  had  an  inkling  of  a 
policy  of  Its  own  for  that  valiant  land  after 
Its  liberation  from  the  German  barbarians. 
We  had  none,  and  stood  Idlv  and  rather 
stupidly  by  while  Mr.  Churchill  stumbled 
from  one  blunder  to  another  tmtU  he  had 
paved  the  way  for  Greece's  present  traglo 
condition,  which  we  are  now  to  cure — we 
think— with  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars, 
to  begin  with. 

It  might  be  helpful  if  Americans  oould  re- 
call how  Gieecc  c.nme  to  lu  present  plight. 

Thouqh  Mr.  Churchill  vehemently  denied 
It.  I  think  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  prln. 
cipnl  resistance  movement  In  Greece  wiia  the 
EAM.  with  its  combatant  branch  known  aa 
ELAS  The  aecret  documents  of  the  Gernua 
hlRh  command  which  I  saw  at  Nuremberg 
left  no  dotibt  that  the  German  Army  consid- 
ered ILAS  as  almost  thn  only  sertoua  armed 
realaunce  movement  It  had  to  deal  with.  A 
BrltUh  general  who  had  worked  with  BLAB 
for  9  yeara  told  Allied  corrccpondanu  In 
Athens  after  its  liberation  that  tha  only 
reni  realaters  and  (lihters  SRiiinit  the  Orr- 
manc  were  the  RLAd, «  remark  which  seems  to 
have  resulted  In  bU  auddan  withdrawal  from 
Oracec. 

There  seems  to  b*  lliile  doubt  slthsr  that 
the  leadership  of  BAM•II..^n  came  In  time 
to  be  dominated  by  Onmmuntata,  thouRh  Its 
maaa  following  was  aon •Oommunism— a  eoa* 
lUiott  of  modrrate  Republtcaae.  agrarlana. 
Boeiallsu,  and  Communlate.  Tkere  u  no  avl- 
denec  thnt  duriiiK  the  Ocrman  (jccupatlon 
Wl.\»  But  nny  help  at  ell  from  the  Rusalani. 
The  only  outside  help  ihey  received  was  from 
the  British,  who  maintained  regular  army  of. 
Sotra  with  them  as  iiaUon. 

liritUh  intoiiipenee  repurta  mmfirm  thai 
at  the  time  of  Oreeccs  liberation  the  onun* 
try  was  overwhelmingly  Kopublloan  In  acn* 
tlment,  Mr,  Churrhlll,  however,  wanted  a 
royrtlut  lovernmnnt  and  determined  on  the 
restoration  of  King  Oeorgc  11.  whose  chief 
claim  to  fame  previously  had  been  kle  re- 
s))onsibilUy  for  setiin«  up  thn  Msiegac  Pee> 
oist  dtoiatorship  in  Ureeee,  second  only  to 
ths  Osrman  in  Its  brutality  t<nd  lU  stamping 
out  of  democratie  iiherttes  There  ta  nn  rec 
ord  that  the  Amerlrun  Oovernment  offered 
any  objection  to  the  King'a  return,  and  today 
It  la  hia  (eehle,  undemocratic  regime  which 
President  Truman  has  now  come  to  the 
rescue  of. 

SAM  raoMnLY  oxsTaoriD 
The  BAM  movement  waa  promptly  dc« 
atroyed  by  Amcrlcan-armod  British  troops 
With  the  help  of  two  curious  Oreek  detacb> 
menu  little  known  to  the  Amerieaa  people. 
The  Orat  was  the  royalist  Mountain  Brigade, 
specially  trained  by  the  Brittah.  The  second 
consisted  of  the  so-called  security  battalions, 
a  Oreek  quisling  ml!ltla  formed  by  tbs  Osr- 
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mans  and  wearing  German  uniforms.  These 
two  strange  units  later  became  the  core  of 
the  royalist  Greek  army  which  is  now  to  re- 
ceive American  arms  to  put  down  the  leftist 
guerrillas. 

Is  that  a  worthy  object  for  American  arms? 

Is  it  sheer  lunacy,  at  this  sUge,  to  suggest 
that  the  best — and  perhaps  the  only — way 
to  halt  bolahevlsm  and  Rusaian  expansion  is 
to  back  the  genuine  democratic  elements 
which  are  so  numerous  along  the  periphery 
of  the  Soviet  Union— the  kind  of  people  who 
prefer  tin-  kind  of  democratic  freedom  to  the 
tjTanny  of  either  the  Chiangs  and  King 
Oeorgea  or  the  totalitarian  Communlsta? 


Let  Us  Be  Sure  We  Are  Rif  ht  Before  We 
Go  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

or  NOKTH  CABCLIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  POLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  Include  therein  an  article  by  Hon. 
Harold  Ickes : 

Man  to  Man— Pkoposkd  Loans  to  Gskccx  and 
TvitKKY  BacoMK  Lrss  Clbas  With  Moaa 
Light 

The  more  light  thnt  Is  shed  upon  the 
"quickie"  recommendation  by  Prrs'dent  Tru. 
man  that  we  lend  S25O.0U0.0O0  to  Greece  and 
llfio.ooO.OOO  to  Turkey,  the  less  clear  It  be- 
cornea.  Por  tnstunce,  ActtnK  Secretary  Dean 
Achceon.  whose  ability  I  greatly  respect,  tea* 
tlflsd  before  the  House  Purelnn  AfTnlra  Com- 
mittee laat  Thursdriy  that  'It  t>cema  to  mc 
that  by  strengthenlnii  the  forces  o(  democ* 
racy  and  freedom  you  would  do  mueh  toward 
removing  tbc  eauaea  of  friction  between  tlte 
greut  powers,"  This  was  In  responae  to  an 
inquiry  by  Repreaentntive  Mansi  ixt.D,  of  Mon- 
tana,  "If  ha  thounht  tha  grant  of  funds,  unna, 
and  ndmlnlMtniiiva  halp  tu  thoas  cotiuttles 
would  ieud  to  witi',' 

This  wns  an  interestlnR  reply  to  a  queetlon 
that  must  b«  In  ths  intud  or  every  thinklnR 
Amertean,  But  to  me  It  wab  not  a  reply  at 
ail.  It  was  a  diplomatic  eircumloouilon  that 
Ignored  important  fitets  which  should  have 
basn  stated  frankly  so  thnt  the  Consreaa  and 
ths  country  mi|iht  draw  their  own  otmolu* 
slona  aa  to  the  pn  sibllity  of  eventual  war. 

Acting  Secretary  Aeheaon  did  not  tlaborats 
on  what  ha  mrnnt  by  "strengthanlng  ths 
forces  of  demorrncy  und  fraadom,"  Why 
"decorate  a  Illy  and  scant  a  roar"?  Doss  he 
regard  Turkey  aa  a  damnorney  or  as  a  cham* 

?lon  of  the  rnuse  of  freedmnt  Where  was 
urkey  durlnu  tha  Plrat  World  Warf  And 
Juit  what  "  tho  way  or  aid  or  comtort  did 
It  hold  out  to  the  Allies  when  th«y  ware  so 
hard-presaed  bv  the  Nh«i  vanRHtera  durlni 
the  B(«'  '  'I?  While  traR9dy  wm 
thi'faiei  ''"v  Hfirt  freedom"  every* 

where  I  rk  marketed" 

Its  vnlu; !      t  nl  war  mate- 

rlal~to  Kitler,  No  one  will  dany  that  mod- 
cm  Turkey  Is  strouBly  natlonallatle  and 
wants  to  llvs  unto  Itself,  However,  It  hardly 
knows  ths  meaning  of  the  word  "democracy,'' 
exec;)t  possibly  as  nn  Interesting  abstrnction. 
P.rhnpa  It  was  Kins  Osorgc  of  Oreece  and 
his  entourage  that  Secretary  Aoheson  had  In 
mind  when  he  apoke  of  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom.  HlRh-mlndcdty  the  State 
Department  acema  to  think  of  King  Oeorgc 
as  an  unimportant  figurehead.  But  would 
we  be  unh'ildlng  a  renl  democracy  In  Greece 
with  King  Oeorfte  still  ooeupylnp!  the  throne, 
sup|)orted  by  the  most  selfish  and  reaction- 
ary elements  in  Qreecef 


If  we  send  theae  huge  suma  of  money  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  they  ought  to  be  to  in- 
vest in  democracy.  Undoubtedly  Greece 
needs  flnancial  help  now  more  than  Turkey. 
Greece  had  no  chrome  on  which  to  buUd  up 
a  great  war  fortune.  In  addition  to  which 
Greece  was  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Aillea  and  so  learned  by  personal  experience 
how  cruel  and  deadly  the  Nasi  gangatera 
were. 

King  George  III  is  sustained  In  power  by 
the  wealtby  Greeks.  And  they  are  buttressed 
in  their  position  by  an  inequltahle  tax  sys- 
tem which  rests  most  heavily  upon  the  poor. 
It  Is  one  thing  for  this  country  to  propose 
to  share  the  burden  of  matntaming  Greece, 
but  It  is  another  thing  for  us  to  permit  the 
money  that  we  pour  Into  Greece  to  be  si- 
phoned off  mto  the  hands  of  a  few.  Including 
the  court.  Those  who  now  hide  secure  be- 
hind a  ta.r  system  designed  to  favor  the  well 
to  do  should  also  be  willing  to  make  the 
same  kind  of  bacriflces  that  tbe  income 
taxpayers  In  the  United  SUtas  are  about  to 
be  called  upon  to  make. 

We  ought  not  to  establish  a  new  doctrine 
that  the  United  States  helps  those  who  do 
not  help  themselves. 

what  or  ARGCirriNAf 
*  Another  question  that  mUht  have  been 
asked  of  Acting  Secretary  Acheson  «r  some 
other  rt'prciicntailve  of  the  Suite  Depart- 
ment Is  whether  we  are  undertaking  a  holy 
war  against  communism  or  against  all  forma 
of  totalitarianism.  If  we  are  oppoaed  to  to- 
talitarianism and  not  merely  to  communism, 
which  Is  only  one  phase  of  It.  what  do  we 
propose  to  do  about  the  Pasclst  regime  of 
Peron  In  the  Argentine?  If  we  are  too  deep- 
ly Involved  In  Oreeee  and  Turkey  to  bother 
about  this  dangerous  example  of  NujrI  toial- 
Itarlanlsm  that  Is  much  closer  to  us,  would 
we  be  wllUnR  that  the  United  Nations,  or 
one  of  our  alllee,  helped  to  sweep  our  own 
doorstep  clean  while  we  are  engaged  elae- 
where?  Perhaps  Great  Britain,  or  even  Rua- 
ala,  might  underlnke  to  act  aa  the  deputy 
of  the  United  Nut  ions  In  cuuterinilng  Nasllsm 
in  the  Arpentine, 

The  fact  aeems  to  be  that  while  we  now 
become  so  belilRcrent  at  the  very  thought 
of  eommunlsm,  our  blood  turns  to  akim  milk 
whan  we  are  a^ked  to  face  the  ineuuco  of 
faaclam.  which  Is  au  much  the  twin  of  com- 
munlam  that  they  oannut  be  duilnKui«hed. 
Wc  hnvs  allowed  Prron,  the  dictator  or  Ar« 
Rcntins,  to  thumb  his  nuae  at  us,  Whits 
Spruills  Braden  is  still  an  Aapistnnt  Secre- 
tary or  BtKtc,  he  has  apparently  been  hsm- 
strurR, 

Mennwhils,  we  are  misrepresented  by  Am- 
ba!.'sndor  Oeorgc  S.  Msssersmlth,  who  has 
sndeared  himself  to  this  totalitarian  sppls 
which  has  the  potentmlltiea  of  corrupting 
all  of  ths  others  In  the  South  American 
bArrel. 


Commtttdf  OS  Armtd  Servleti 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAtNR 

IN  THB  HOUSE  01  REPRE8BNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  27,  1947 

Mis.  smith  of  Mtilne.  Mr.  Sneaker, 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  Armed  Scrvicofi 
Committee,  Robert  H.  Harper,  reports 
that  while  It  Is  entirely  too  coon  to  ap- 
praise the  work  of  any  committee,  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  done  fairly  well  considering 
tlio  fact  that  it  is  a  complete  new  set-up 
Including  chairman  and  staff,  as  well  as 


a  completely  new  set  of  resi 
and  func:lon.«5. 

There  have  been  251  bills  Introduced 
and  referred  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee since  the  beginning  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress.  Forty  meetinss  have  been 
hold  by  the  subcommittees  since  the 
committee  bepan  functioning  on  Prim- 
ary 1.  Thirty-two  bills  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  House:  16  of  which  have 
pcissed  the  House  and  two  of  which  have 
become  law. 

With  the  exception  of  pae  Army  pro- 
pc>sal  and  one  Navy  proposal,  every 
measure  srnt  to  this  committee  by  the 
War  and  Navy  D.^partmcnts  has  either 
been  reported,  considered  In  subcommlt- 
te<».  or  .'scheduled  for  hearings.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Judpe  Advocate  General  of 
the  Navy  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
any  congressional  committee  has  so 
completely  considered  their  legislative 
proposals. 


A  Bitrt er  Panana  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  M.  pons 

or  Nrw  YOSK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  O!   RKPRBSBNTATIVBB 

Thursday,  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  POTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  (xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoio.  X 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  19,  1947: 

A   BICCBa   eaNAMA  CANAL 

When  the  Oregon  had  to  round  the  Horn 
to  Join  the  fleet  in  Caribbean  waters  during 
ths  Bnaniah-Amerlean  War  it  waa  ohvious 
that  the  digging  of  tha  Panaofu  Oanal  could 
no  longer  be  daferred.  Btit  waa  It  to  be  a 
aaa*  level  or  a  look  canal  T  I'Or  many  montki 
the  controveray  raged,  in  the  end  the  aea* 
levsl  project  waa  rejected  chicf^p  because  tbe 
dee)  I  out  requii'ed  would  have  eeestriteaicd 
the  rontrol  nf  alldas  and  hscewes  of  the  great* 
ar  e  wt  and  delay.  The  old  controversy  now 
nans  up  again,  since  OengrcMi  miiei  eoB- 
aidcr  the  nsalter  of  entargmg  the  Oanal  to 
meet  iratis  demaiids  whirh  are  betntd  to 
evettaa  the  precent  twin  iocka  by  Itgl, 

T:m  construction  of  a  third  act  of  looks  was 
authorlMd  by  congress  In  Itiaf ,  Work  bcgen 
in  1040,  but  was  stopped  u  IMa  iisiSMsi  ef 
the  wartime  drain  on  manpower  and  mate* 
rlahi,  Wc  have  aomc  yawnlny  excavations 
whii<h  have  cost  ua  iTSMO.OOd;  they  eouid 
be  iransfurmed  at  nu  great  additional  coat 
Into  locks  that  would  be  behind  tha  techno* 
iQRloni  timaa,  Bvan  If  ths  Qntabed  new  locks 
can  arcommudnte  our  largest  carriers,  which 
tbo  old  onM  cannot,  a  revision  la  ntccssary. 
Whnt  gIVM  both  the  Army  and  tha  Navy  moct 
coaoern  is  the  relative  vulncrabliny  of  leek 
and  sea-level  canals.  Bven  bef>>re  ike  atoosie 
bomb  appeared  it  locked  ss  if  a  few  block 
bust  era  of  the  type  dropped  on  Oerraan  cttiN 
during  ths  last  year  of  war  might  cripple  both 
old  and  new  locks,  scperatcd  as  tkcy  would 
be  ty  only  half  a  mile  at  neet.  Tbe  atemie 
bomb  Increased  this  apprekekMOB.  It  fol- 
lowK  that  we  mxist  ccttsider  the  felatiTc  mer- 
iu  of  s«>n -level  and  lock  canal  In  tbe  light  of  * 
new  eujencicfl. 

At  matters  stand,  tbe  argtnaent  secase  to  be 
in  lavor  of  the  lock  canal  whldi  tke  Kavy 
rcecmmends.  A  sea-level  canal  Is  adt  asKk 
less  vulnerable  to  alcasle  kcWke  ikea  a  lack 
canal,  and  m  any  evaat  there 
be  a  lock  on  the  Pactlk  side  to 
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dtfM«not  m  hntl  U»t  pt«v»Ui  than 
tht  AUanUc  tld*.    Both  tht  Arnij  sad  M^vy 
•gTM  ttet » lATfi  Mn  or  bMia  should  b* 
a  Um  PMtAo  tldo  tA  whksli  atal|M 
whan  fo(  aukM  II  cUnccrouf  to 
th«  narrow  Culobrii  Cut  and  thi  t  a 
eanal  would  r««)iitr*  mucti  drtdg  nf 
CdOffrvH  wtll  w«t|^  th«  r«l«^ir« 
•dvanUfM  of  tha  two  tfrpas  of  canals, 
la  lU  praarnt  tampar  It  la  lUtaly  to  vota 
UM  Navy  look  eanal.  wbieti  wUI  coat  afebut 
••00,000,000.  ai  oomparad  with  a  biUloo  ind 
a  quartar  and  poMibiy  two  blUtotu  (or 


|o 


Mil 

tor 


Lha 


aaa-lflvtl  plan.  Whan  •nglnaartng  oplnla  i  li 
so  aqually  dlrtdad.  k>w«r  oofta  ara  ltktl]j  to 
piatall. 


TaiRo^KtiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or   WASHINOTOH 

IN  THE  HOTT8E  OF  RCPftSSBfTATlvlfa 


Tftursdau,  March  27.  1947 


Mr. 


At. 

re- 

he 
ial 


JONES  of  Washington, 
under  leave  to  exLead  toy 
marks  In  the  Rccoro,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  of  the  House  to  an  edlto 
which  appeared  in  the  Tlmes-Herild. 
Washington.  D.  C^  on  March  22.  1(47. 
which  points  out  the  fact  that  the  Ho  ose 
OOP  Members  are  carrying  out  he 
promise  they  made  to  the  people  of  i  his 


country  during  the  last  campaign. 


editorial  also  comments  favorably  u  ion 


the  outstanding  contribution  made 


the  tax  program  now  before  this  Ho»e 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  and  el< 
low  Washingtonian.  the  Honorable  Val 

Tbe  editorial  follows: 

Bocss  oar  arrAcaca  t 

of  tlka  chkit  Republican  oampdlgn 
laa*  laU  waa  thAt  U  tbc  roten  wc  uid 
do  tiia  right  Uilng  a  COP  majorltf  In  C^ 
graai  would  try  Ita  beat  to  force 
redoetlan  in  tbe  eruahing  tax  ratca  built 
over  tbe  last  14  yaaa  by  Xtm  Maw  Oealen 

The  voters  did  tbc  right  thli^  trooa 
Republican'  point  of  view. 

Whoi  tbe  new  br— ee  of  Oongreas  a 
weeks  a^o  decided  not  to  cut  the  20  perc^t 
wartime  excise  taxes  on  various  luxury  it 
a  lot  a(  people,  oiirseivea  Inclndad.  were 
spired  to  resaark  that  it  looked  as  if  a  welkh 
Ing.  reneging  spirit  bad  moved  Into  RepufU 
can  circles  from  somewhere. 

It  is  all  the  more  pleasant  now.  tliorcftra. 
to  see  the  House  Ways  and  Means  CominK  tea 
get  busy  and  frame  a  bill  for  some  genu  Ina 
tax  cuts,  retroactive  to  January  1.  and  cl  ;ar 
the  road  for  early  passage  of  the  measi  re. 
The  House  can  pass  tbe  bill  neat  week  I 
wants  to. 

As  now  written,  this  is  a  modification 


he 


to 


up 

iha 


'aw 


In- 


It 


Representative  Habold  Kmraatt'B.  Sepu1  ill 


can.  of  Iftnnesota.  original  propcaal  for  a 


»- 


percent-personal -Inocone-tax  cut  across  ha 
board.  We  think  the  modifications  are  an 
Improvemmt  on  that  first  Knutson  plar . 

The  scheme  now  is  to  rediice  taxes  90  p  er 
cent  on  net  incomes  of  tlJXK)  or  less,  to  d  xip 
them  ao  percent  on  those  of  ai.OOO  to  t3<  3. 
000.  and  to  limit  the  tirackets  above  fy»?.{KPP 
to  a  10^-pwcant  reducticm. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  bill  la  that  tt  grakta 
an  additional  asoo  exemption  for  taxpajers 
over  65  years  of  a^e.  provided  they  report  t  ix- 
exEmpt  hKxune  from  such  thhigs  as  sodal 
aeconty  pensiona  cr  railroad  retlrooEat 
benefita. 

This  quick  action  in  the  House  ccmmlt|tea 
;  spurred  mainly  by  some  of  the  new  : 


of 


I  —  fiaahman  Congraaaman  —  promlntnt 
aoKNic  whom  wara  RapraaantaUva  Rombt  W. 
Kaaii.  Rapvbliean,  of  Naw  Jaiaay,  an4  Rat 
■oUfBi.  Ilapublloan.  of  Washington  Theaa 
man  dsasrva  eonaldermbla  applauaa,  wa  ttilnk; 
and  their  vxhibitWm  of  drive  and  Initutiva 
night  well  be  earafulty  mHei  by  varlo\»  Ra- 
publtean  Benators  wa  aoiiM  Ri4>ntlnn  who 
bava  baaa  raattaa  m  MHtat  as  ttia  llavam* 
bar  6  tiaction  rttvraa  rm  daot  ttM  lliitltth 
Oeiigiaas  eonvanad. 

That  thla  to  a  raal  tax  raduotlon  hill  la 
shown  by  tha  alna  of  tha  rwanusa  tha 
Ttaaaury  will  kwa  by  It  tf  I   baeoroaa  law, 

A  total  of  n.%¥)jOOOaOQ  wm  ba  cm  from 
Traaaury  Inenms  Ux  reoatpia  pir  yaar.  aa- 
•umtng  uxabta  incom«a  run  along  aa  ali  praa- 
ant.    That  ts  not  hay.  even  in  these  tlmea. 

Ttiaaa  M.WOjOOO.OOO  which  the  Ouvernment 
will  have  to  do  a-Uhout  will  go  into  mora 
food,  clotbea.  houass,  radioa.  and  lo  forlh,  for 
tha  lowar-lnooaa  groupa.  and,  It  la  to  ba 
hoped.  Into  tnveatment  In  new  lENMlBMa  or 
plant  expanatnn  by  a  lot  of  peopla  %  tiM 
upper  brackets. 

XAs  axsucnojf  ams  raoaraairr 

All  this  should  moke  naw  Jobs.  r*aaerva 
many  Joba  now  in  existence,  aiul  stimulate 
buslnasa  generally.  It  happened  that  way 
after  the  other  war.  The  RepubHeans  re- 
doeed  taxes,  buelresa  spurted,  and  this  In- 
creaaed  business  ptild  texes  ao  eopiofusly  that 
the  Republtcanfl  were  able  to  maka  naavy 
payments  on  the  principal  of  tha  MiMonal 
debt. 

Of  eonne.  tha  bt;  1929  bust  came  along  In 
due  time,  one  reason  being  that  tax  rednc- 
tkm  had  been  ovi^rdotie.  With  a  national 
debt  some  10  times  as  big  now  as  It  was  then, 
however,  It  Is  hart  to  see  how  taxes  can  be 
•wluoed  dangermsly  any  time  aoon.  After 
all,  there  Is  a  ftxecl  charge  of  about  W.OOO,- 
000,000  a  year  on  that  debt,  before  the  Gov- 
ernment can  spend  money  for  anything  else. 

So  we  are  hoping  that  the  Senate  and  Hous^ 
wtU  paes  substantlr  Ity  the  tax  bill  written  by 
the  HcQse  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
too  bad  about  the  Inmentations  of  the  "spend 
and  spend,  tax  and  tax,  elect  and  elect"  New 
Dealers.  They've  had  their  fun.  and  we've 
rll  paid  for  It  through  the  now. 

If  the  Republlca.i  majorities  to  Congress 
win  pass  this  btU  with  reasonable  speed,  they 
will  probably  appe.i8e  many  of  those  who 
voted  for  them  last  Wovember  and  are  now 
asking  why  that  mandate  to  clean  up  the 
New  Deal  mess  Isnt  being  carried  out. 

Though  It  Is  a  fact  that  you  cant  rectify 
an  the  mistakes  of  14  years*  mismanagement 
overnight,  ycu  can  ar.  least  roll  up  your  sleeves 
and  get  started.  It's  giatlfylng  to  see  that 
this  truth  has  dawned  on  many  of  the  Be- 
puMlcans  in  the  htst  few  days — and  none 
too  soon. 


Aanomicemeiit  by  Otto  E.  Passmin 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
car 

HON.  OTTO  L  PASSMAN 

or  LiomsiAKa 

IH  THB  HOtTSE  OP  RKPBESKNTATIVE3 

Thursday,  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RaooKB,  I  mclude  the  following  an- 
nouncement which  appeared  in  the 
Monroe  (LaJ  Nevvs-^ar  of  March  34, 
1M7: 


I  win  maka  my  <|aarterly  tour  of  the  Fifth 
Dtsiritt  in  aeoordanx  with  Um  schedule  at 
datea  and  times  Hated  below. 

On  account  of  my  urgent  dntiea  In  Waafa- 
Ingtcn.  It  win  not  be  pcaslble  for  me  to  spend 


much  tima  tat  any  of  tha  plaew  Uitatf.  TIm 
Fifth  Diitrtet  eovtrs  a  wide  ana,  thanCore, 
my  vtsita  muit  ba  hurrlad  la  order  f or  om  to 
ba  able  to  raturn  to  Washington  without 
imdua  dalay. 

IntarMftad  panona  ara  Invltad  to  eontaet 
ma  rrgnrdtng  any  of  thair  eongrassional 
pmbleins.  be  they  wteran  claims,  agrleuUura, 
dralnsga.  flood  oontrol.  or  pending  laglalatlon, 
and  I  shall  do  my  utmoat  to  ba  oC  tMlatanoa, 

•OMaotnji 

TUaaday,  April  i:  Bastrop.  9  a.  m.,  eotirt- 
bouaa:  Oak  Orova.  IS  noon,  oourthount:  Laka 
Providaaoa.  t:ao  p,  m.,  ootirttoouM;  Tallulab, 
S  p.  m.,  courthouse 

Wednasday,  April  I:  Fnrmervlllt,  9:S0  a.  m,, 
courttaotiaa;  Berntce,  12  30  p.  m.,  peat  ofBoa; 
Rualoa,  t  p.  m.,  oourthuusa. 

Thursday.  April  3:  Kayville,  B:30  a.  m., 
courthouse:  Wlnnabom,  IS  noon,  courthousa; 
Bt,  Joseph,  4  p.  m.,  eovirthousa. 

Friday.  AprU  4:  MamsoaharB.  Il:t0  a.  m., 
courthciise;  Jonesvllle,  2  30  p.  m.,  post  office: 
Ferrlday,  4:30  p.  m.,  cotn'tbouse. 

Saturday.  AprQ  S:  Columbia.  11  :M  a.  m., 
courthouse:  Jonasboro,  3  p.  m..  courthouse, 

Monday.  April  7:  Alexandria,  7  p.  m.,  flood 
oontrol. 

Wednesday.  Aprtt  0;  Moaraa,  aathra  day, 
Monroe  office. 

Otto  B.  PaaaacAM. 
Con0ren77ui«.  Hfth  CongretiUtn^  DUtriet. 


Ania£scriminatraa  Bifl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  HSW  TOXK 

IN  THB  HOD8B  OP  RBE>R£SKNTATIVBS 
Thursday .  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Dally  News  of  March 
8.  1947: 

AirmtscxmnfATioN  bill 
To  Tax  EoiToa  or  rax  Nxwa: 

BocenUy  in  Columbus  the  Ohio  Chamber 
of  Commerce  issued  a  hocus-pocus  kind  of 
statement  wiiich  said  that  it  was  for  the  fair 
employment  practices  law  <FBPC>  in  prin- 
ciple, but  that  the  whole  Idea  waa  aomehov 
strangely  un-Amtjrlcan  and  unworkable. 

Last  week  the  Dayton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce followed  suit.  It.  too.  declared  the 
law  was  fine  In  principle,  then  charged  that 
it  (8.  10)  would  lead  to  "bureaucratic  rule 
by  men  and  not  by  law."  an  Important- 
sounding.  If  meaningless,  grouping  of  words. 

The  sole  object  of  an  antidiscrimination 
Isw  is  to  insure  that  workers  shall  be  hired 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  their  abilities  to 
produce,  and  are  not  discriminated  against 
by  management  because  of  their  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin.  What  has  a  person's  com- 
plexion or  hlfi  ancestry  got  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  he  can  produce?  Yet  much  of  man- 
agement, with  its  feet  still  firmly  planted 
in  an  earlier  age,  chooses  to  forget  that  this 
is  the  century  of  the  common  man.  tha  year 
n  of  the  atomic  age,  and  seeks  to  continue 
such  anachronisms  as  discrimination. 

Kew  York.  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut  Legislatures,  in  tune  with  the 
times,  have  enacted  FEPC  laws.  And  pro- 
gressive Ohio  forces  are  determined  on  pas- 
sage of  Senate  bill  10.  which  would  help  keep 
our  State  in  step  with  the  forward  march  of 
its  sister  States  and  the  world. 

The  Ohio  Pastors'  Association.  meeUng 
early  last  month,  unanimously  passed  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  an  FEPC  law  with  teeth 
In  It.  The  CIO.  long  pledged  to  the  aboU&h- 
ment  of  every  form  of  discrimination,  has 
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anthuslaatlcally  «<ndorsad  tht  bill.  Tha 
Profrasslva  Citlssrs  of  Amarlca  (Ohio  chap* 
tar),  the  National  A-'sociatton  for  tht  Ad* 
yanctmtnt  of  Colortd  People,  tht  Amarlcan 
Jtwlsh  Congrtai,  Amtricani  of  Italian  Da* 
scant,  tht  Inttrnatlonal  Worktrt  Ordtr,  tha 
American  Slav  Congrrst.  ntici  many  othar 
bodtta  hata  called  for  lu  enactment 

Only  tht  chamber  of  rummtrct  and  tht 
Ohio  Manufr.cturtra  Aaaochtlon  havt  op* 
posed  tht  antldiacrlmlnatinn  bill,  tvtn  aa 
thty  fought  tht  temporary  PKPC  which,  for 
tht  duration  of  the  war.  ao  effectively  con- 
Bolldated  labor's  tfforta  In  producing  tht  ma* 
ttrlol  needed  to  win  tht  great  victory  Ctr* 
talnly  It  Is  no  secret  thnt  the  chambtr  of 
commerce  and  Ohio  Manufacturers  Asaocia* 
tlon  apaak  for  tht  largest  interesu  within 
mnn.'-gement.  Nor  is  It  secret  that  the  mo* 
nupoly  forces  In  business  have,  on  numerous 
occasioris,  setmtd  positively  eager  to  feed 
upon  divisions  within  the  workers'  ranks, 
playing  off  white  workers  against  Negro 
woikers,  Italian  workers  against  Oerman 
worker  Jewish  workers  against  gentile 
workers,  wherever  and  whenever  they  oould 
effectively  create  a  epllt.  This  policy  la  easily 
recognizable  aa  tht  age-old  game  of  divide 
and  rule,  divide  and  conquer,  a  technique 
whtrh  Ohio  big  buainaaa  apparently  consid- 
ers e.-'sentlal  and  saeka  to  perpetuate  in  order 
to  weaken  tht  entire  worklng-daaa  movt- 
mcnt. 

It  therefore  becomea  Imperative  that  mem- 
bers of  all  minority  peoples,  and  all  pro- 
gressives, demonstrate  their  active  support 
of  a  fair  employment  practices  commlfston. 
If  we  permit  the  giant  forces  of  reaction  to 
get  by  with  their  slick  trick  of  keeping  us 
divided  from  our  brothers,  we  most  certainly 
win  be  conquered  and  destroyed,  as  In  Fas- 
cist Europe— piecemeal. 

Obviously  race  and  religious  prejudice  has 
an  economic  base.  Discrimination  can  be 
defeated,  however,  partly  by  direct  political 
action,  and  partly  through  education  for  de- 
mocracy. The  law  plus  education  comple- 
ment each  other.  When  reactionaries,  mis- 
guided liberals,  and  some  unthinking  civil 
libertarians  insist  we  cannot  legislate  away 
discrimination.  It  Is  good  to  point  to  New 
York,  New  Jersey.  MassachusetU,  and  Con- 
necticut, where  FEPC  U  working  to  the  deep 
satisfaction  of  all  men  of  good  will.  It  m.iy 
be  well  also  to  remind  the  skeptics  thnt  the 
laws  of  one  generation  frequently  have  be- 
come the  good  manners  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

Lewis  Booth, 
Member,  Executive  Committee.  Na- 
tional   Association    for    the    Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 

Dattoh. 


House  Tax-Cut  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOm.<?IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune: 

HOtJSI  TAX-CUT   BILL 

The  Knutson  Income  tax-cut  bill,  as  re- 
vised by  the  Republican  steering  commit- 
tee m  the  House,  was  approved  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  yesterday  by  16  of 
Its  25  members— 15  Republicans  and  1 
Democrat.  Of  the  10  Democratic  commit- 
teemen   8    voted    against    approval.     Thus 


lha  maaaura  will  go  to  tht  Houat  naxt  Wad* 
ntaday  aa  a  Rapublican  project  Accord* 
Ing  to  Spaaktr  MAariN  it  will  go  in  undtr  a 
oloaad  rult,  barring  amendmenta.  In  all 
probability  therefore  the  House  vote  will 
ba  east  closely  nIouk  party  linea.  There 
la  a  potalbllity,  of  course,  that  aome  Rapub- 
llcana  may  balk,  but  no  apparent  likelihood 
of  an  intraparty  divialon  aufflcient  to  prevent 
lu  paaaagt. 

Aa  rtvltad  by  tht  ataerlng  eommlttet.  tht 
lncnme*tnx  reduction  will  amount  to  SO  per* 
cent  for  the  smnll-income  group,  eatimnted 
to  Include  aome  80,000,000  taxpaytrs;  SO  per* 
cent  on  incomes  In  a  wide  middle  range,  and 
10 1^  percent  on  incomes  nbcvt  $302,000.  Mr, 
KNtrrsoN  bad  urged  a  30-percent  rut  across 
tht  board.  The  total  ovrr-all  Tductlon  la 
estimnted  by  WHshinRton  dL^patcheB  at  |3,- 
e40.0(.0,000.  Tlio  reductions  are  mnde  retro- 
active to  January  1  last— Hiubject,  of  courae, 
to  Senate  approval. 

This  retroactive  feature  may  bring  a  fight 
In  the  upper  hou<e.  where  Senator  Taft  and 
other  Republicans  fnvor  July  1  aa  the  effec- 
tive date  Alao  there  has  been  evidenced 
among  the  elder  stntrsmen  some  doubt  of  the 
wisdom  of  drastic  tax  reduction  at  this 
critical  time  when  demands  for  added  ex- 
penditures are  being  pressed.  Nobody  can  say 
precisely,  at  this  moment,  what  the  Oovern- 
ment's  monetary  needs  may  be  for  the  fiscal 
year  ahead.  And  not  even  the  Republicans 
themselves  can  be  sure  that  their  Spartan 
stand  for  drastic  budget  cuts  to  Justify  their 
hefty  tax  cut  can  be  maintained  In  their  own 
camp  when  the  pressure  for  appropriations 
reaches  high  tide.  Finally  the  Important 
question  of  national  debt  reduction  must  be 
faced  in  the  final  reckoning  and  on  that,  too, 
Intrapnrty  division  is  foreshadowed. 

Prom  the  statistical  and  economic  angles 
and  in  the  light  of  the  uncertainties  ahead, 
the  Congress  Democrats  stand  on  solid 
ground  In  opposing  the  modified  Knutson 
project.  But  political  exigencies  as  the  ma- 
jority sees  them  prompts  the  drive  for  the 
sweeping  tax  cut  for  which  a  good  many  folks 
are  clamoring  loudly  regardless  of  Its  ulti- 
mate effect.  The  House  majority,  after 
weighing  the  one  set  of  considerations  against 
the  other,  seems  bent  on  taking  the  political 
road. 


The  Crisis  in  Our  Foreifn  AfFairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  If  AINB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  1947 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  radio  address 
made  by  me  on  March  20.  1947: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  Let 
me  begin  by  expressing  my  appreciation  to 
Station  WGAN  for  giving  me,  along  with  the 
others  who  have  the  honor  to  represent  the 
State  of  Maine  In  the  Congress,  the  courtesy 
of  their  network  to  discuss  questions  of  in- 
terest to  our  people  at  this  time. 

I  shall  talk  to  you  tonight  about  what  la 
being  widely  referred  to  as  the  crisis  in  our 
foreign  affairs.  This  expression  seems  to  me 
rather  misleading.  There  has  been  a  contin- 
uing crisis  in  our  foreign  affairs  ever  since 
the  rise  of  Adolf  Hitler  to  power  in  1933. 
In  some  weeks  or  months  we  may  be  more 
acutely  conscious  of  the  crisis  than  we  are  In 
others,  but  the  crisis  is  always  there.  It  is 
presented  by  the  rise  of  totalitarianism  dic- 
tatorship in  great  nations,  the  tendency  of 
that  type  of  dictatorship  to  aggression,  and 


tha  ditUoeatidia,  dti^lac—ianta.  and  nitn  or* 

eaUonad    by    agrtaaioa.     Tba    continuing 

crisis  l9aa  preatntad  a  mUm  of 

thla  csuntry  and 

aponsiiMllUta  which  ara  (alt  with  etDtclal 

forot  by  thoaa  of  us  obligad  to  render  a  da* 

clslon  as  to  thla  altatnattva  or  that. 

everybody  knowa.  but  It  la  aaay  now  lo  for* 
ftt  thnt  white  tht  war  waa  in  prograM.  Rua* 
ala  wai  our  ally  Had  aht  not  btan  our  ally 
the  piaaent  situation  W(  uld  aearraly  hava 
artatn.  Wa  tuppllad  tht  MUMMna  enorm<  ua 
qutntitles  of  war  matartat  without  which 
they  r  >uld  probably  not  have  had  tht  atrik* 
Ing  military  aurcesaaa  which  they  had.  How* 
ever,  tht  collaboration  betwaan  Kuaaia  and 
this  cc'Untry  waa  never  on  tht  aama  CMtlial 
footing  aa  the  collaboration  batwaan  Britain 
and  thp  United  States.  Tht  Ruaalana  In  their 
deallnfi  with  us  huve  always  been  timid,  sus- 
picious and  grudging.  They  have  been  even 
more  so  in  their  relatione  with  the  British. 
There  la  nothing  surprising  about  thla  Thla 
country  has  not  been  friendly  to  communism 
either  aa  an  aconomlc  phlloaophy  or  aa  a 
polltlciil  force.  Neither  were  the  British  In 
years  luist.  Both  of  us  Invnded  Russia  In 
1919  Our  tro<ip»  actually  occupied  Archangel 
and  Vladivostok  In  that  year.  Back  of  that 
In  1907  It  WAS  American  aupport  which 
brought  about  the  Treaty  of  Portamouth 
which  cemented  the  Jnpantat  victory  over 
Russia  and  tht  loaa  of  Korea  and  Manchuria. 
Rus.*lan  memorlea  are  probably  good. 

At  the  meetings  at  Teheran  In  November 
1943  and  at  Yalta  In  February  1945,  thera 
were  discussions  not  only  with  Russia  about 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  apparently  about 
the  spoils  of  war.  President  Roosevelt  In 
order  to  stimulate  Russian  cooperation  In 
the  European  war  and  to  procure  Russian 
aid  In  the  war  against  Japan  made  various 
promises  to  Rusola,  the  nature  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  disclosed  and  may  never 
be  fullv  disclosed.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  at  Yalta.  Russia  was  promised  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Kurlle  Islands  from  Japan  and 
apparently  occupation  of  northern  Korea  and 
we  agreed  to  a  delineation  of  the  Polish  fron- 
tiers which  I  think  was  unduly  favorable  to 
Russia.  And  we  either  assented  to  Russian 
activities  In  Poland  or  scquleseed  In  their 
activities  In  such  a  way  as  gravely  to  preju- 
dice the  future  of  the  Polish  state.  I  fear 
that  hiJtory  will  say  that  our  wartime  con- 
cessions to  our  Russian  ally  were  excessive. 

In  the  final  war  conference  at  Potsdam 
there  were  discussions  about  the  future  of 
Germany  and  an  agreement  was  reached, 
among  other  things,  that  Germany  should 
be  administered  as  a  single  economic  unit. 
Ptu-Buant  apparently  to  an  agreement  reached 
at  Potsdam,  Rvissia  came  into  the  war 
against  Japan  a  week  before  it  ended,  but  tha 
Russian  participation  in  the  war  against 
Japan  was  insignificant  and  Involved  none  of 
the  overwhelming  sacrlflcea  which  Russia  un- 
deniablj'  made  in  defending  herself  in  Europe, 
We  seem  to  have  paid  dearly  for  Russian  aid 
against  Japan  and  gotten  a  poor  bargain. 

Since  VJ-day,  as  everyone  knows,  our  rela- 
tions with  Russia  have  been  getting  steadily 
more  difficult.  The  Rtisaians  were  not  will- 
ing to  adhere  to  the  agreements  nuMlc  at 
Potsdami  to  administer  Germany  as  an  eco- 
nomic unit.  Over  and  l)eyond  that,  the  : 
sians  have  succeeded  contrary  to  the 
of  the  Yalta  agreements,  in  dcmlnattng  i 
pletely  the  governments  and  polldca  of  : 
of  the  eastern  European  stataa. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  natkna  whieb 
lished  their  independence  fnaa 
1918.  were  completely  exttngolali 
tional  entltiea.  IMland.  Tugoslaafa.  1 
and  Bulgaria  have  bacai  uiKmm§  to 
nominal  tiadepai 

all  respects  puppet atates  of  BaaMa.    Ka< 
tral  Europe.  Hun^uy  aiona  waa  fiw  a  i 
able  to  presore  aoane  aeaManee  of 
pendence  which  ia  i 
exLTone  aoutik  id.  tka  tier  tt. 
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states.  Greece  was  able  to  preserve  ber 
dom  through  British  Intervention  at 
Ill's  instance  in  September  1M4. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  Walter  Llppmanki 
■aid.  ^at  we  went  about  peacemakin  ; 
wrong  way.     Instead  of  beginning  wltl  i 
major   European   job — peace   with 
and    Austria — we    first    made    treaties 
Italy,  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
eluding  those  treaties  only  on  PebruaJ^ 
of  this  year. 

General    Marshall,   our    new 
State,  is  now  In  Moscow  in  an 
settle  the  future  of  Germany  and 
Their  problem  could   never  be  easy 
many  Is  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and 
of  people  depend  for  livelihood  on  hei 
ductlve  capacity.    Her  industries  were 
ly  developed  even  before  Hitler  diverted 
to  war  production.    Germany  was  secon( 
to  this  country  as  an  industrial  natloi 
rope  cannot  sustain  Itself  without  the 
ductlve  capacity  which  Germany  had 
out  a  decent  living  standard  In  Europe 
can  be  no  peace.     But  with  German; 
ducing  for  war  there  can  be  no  peace 
The  problem  Is  to  revive  at  least  a 
tlal  part  of  Germany's  productive 
and  economic  sufficiency  and  not  to 
her  war  potential.     This  problem  coxild 
solved   with   Russian   cooperation.      It 
be  solved  If.  as  seems  likely.  Russia 
destroy  the  German  economy  In  the 
of  reparations   and   then   buy   Germa^ 
Xor   her   future   aggressions   by 
restore  It. 

The  awful  truth  is  that  even  today. 
a  years  after  the  German  surrender 
Kiirope   is  homeless,  hopeless,  hungry 
one  notch  above  chaos.    Perhaps  nothi4g 
put  the  truth  more  literally  than  to 
garly.  "Europe  was  shot  to  hell." 

While  the  aggressions  and  sinister 
nations  of  our  late  ally  Russia  present 
nous   dlfflrulty.   on    the   one   hand. 
embarraB6ped  much  more  severely  than 
pec^le  realize  by  the  troubles  of  our 
late  aliy  the  British. 

Prom  the  British   victory  at 
1915  down  to  ldl4.  Britain  was  undou 
tbe  world's  dominant  power      She 
largest  navy  and  the  largest  merchan 
In  the  world  and  boasted  with  some 
that  "Britannia  ruled  the  waves." 
sun  never  set  on  her  dominions. 
Kipling    writing    of    Queen    Victoria 
sing: 

"Walk  wide  o'  the  Widow  at  Windsor 

For  'alf  o'  Creation  she  owns. 
We  'ave  botight  'er  the  same  wtth  the 
and  the  flame. 
An'  we've  salted  it  down  with  ou"- 
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England  governed  the  vast  eastern 
of  India.  Biuma  and  l(5daya.     Hers 
dominant  Interest  tn  the  Middle  Easi 
controlling  Gibraltar,   the   Suez   Cana 
Egypt.  Britain  effectively  controlled  the 
Mediterranean  Basin.     Portugal  and 
w«re  particularly  subject  to  British 

All  this  activity  of  the  British  was 
as  British  Imperialism  and  was  wldel  r 
nounced   as  such   by  many   people 
theless.  the  functions  which  the  Britlsl 
formed    in    their    own    selfish    interest 
•stremely  iiseful  to  this  country  in  the 
tanance  of  world  peace  and  order  whith 
the  last  century  we  were  not  strong 
to    take    care    of    alone.     Thomas 
recognized   this   aa  early   as   1803 
advised  us  to  "marry  ourselves  to  the 
fleet  and  nation." 

Madison    wrote    to    Preatdent 
1833:   "With  the  British    power    and 
combined  with  our  own.  we  have  nothfeg 
fear  from  the  rest  of  tbe  world:  and 


free-  great  struggle  of  the  epoch  between  liberty 
and  despotism,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  sus- 
tain the  former,  in  this  hemisphere  at  least. 
I  have  even  stiggested  an  Invitation  to  tbe 
British  Government  to  Join  in  applying  the 
'small  effort  for  so  much  good'  to  the  French 
Invasion  of  Spain,  and  to  make  Greece  an 
object  of  some  such  favorable  attention." 

But  since  1914  we  have  had  two  world  wars 
which  have  left  the  British  desperately  weak 
while  leaving  us  at  least  relatively  strong. 
of  Forced  alike  by  public  opinion  and  their 
to  own  weakness,  the  British  have  committed 
themselves  to  granting  independence  to 
India  and  their  other  possessions  in  the  Far 
East.  They  have  removed  their  troops  from 
Egypt-  Most  important  of  all,  their  economic 
position  at  home  is  a  desperate  one. 

The  British  Isles  have  virtually  no  raw  ma- 
terials except  coal,  and  their  coal  output  per 
miner  Is  only  about  one-sixth  of  ours.  Brit- 
ain Is  forced  to  buy  from  abroad  a  good  part 
of  all  her  food  and  many  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  must  pay  for  what  she  buys  with 
exp<»t8  produced  In  her  factories,  which  also 
have  to  be  fed  with  raw  materials  from 
abroad.  Britain  s  Immediate  problem  Is  to 
create  exports  enough  to  supply  her  with  the 
necessary  Imports.  To  what  extent  Britain 
can  get  on  her  feet  again  no  one  can  proph- 
esy with  too  much  confidence.  Many  Brit- 
ons are  still  optimistic,  but  they  have  had 
to  lower  their  living  standard  to  a  point  sub- 
stantially below  what  It  was  during  the  war, 
and  far  below  anything  they  have  kho\^-n 
since  the  Napoleonic  War.  The  weather  has 
been  unkind  to  them  this  winter,  and  they 
now  have  a  Socialist  Government,  a  luxury 
which  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  afford. 
Hence,  no  well-Informed  person  in  Washing- 
ton was  surprised  at  the  news  that  Britain 
would  have  to  give  up  the  aid  which  they 
have  been  giving  to  Greece  since  before  the 
end  of  the  European  War 

Obviously,  we  cannot  compel  the  British  to 
go  (m.  and  the  only  practical  question  is 
whether  we  shall  take  over  the  work  they 
have  done  In  Greece  or  accept  whatever 
alternatives  there  may  be.  No  one  here 
doubts  that  the  immediate  alternative  will 
be  to  make  Greece  like  Yugoslavia — a  puppet 
state  of  Russia.  Turkey,  already  hard  pressed 
by  Russia  and  virtually  on  a  war  footing 
with  a  million  men  under  arms,  will  then  be 
encircled,  and  Iran.  Iraq,  and  the  whole  Mid- 
dle East  wlU  lie  virtually  helpless  before  the 

could       Russian  expansion. 

Forced  with  this  situation,  we  must  think 
clearly.  No  question  is  now  involved  of  help- 
ing Britain.    In  last  year's  credit  to  Britain 

tword  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  B^^P-  though  perhaps  inade- 
quately. What  we  must  appraise  now  is  the 
danger  of  Russian  expansion.  a:.d  the  appro- 
priateness of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  as  a 
counterpoise  against  that  expansion.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  dangers  to  us  in  uncontrolled 
Rtisslan  aggression  cannot  be  overestimated. 
If  half  a  billon  or  even  a  billion  dollars  will 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  Greece  and  Turkey, 
I  think  It  money  well  spent. 

If  In  1938.  this  country  had  Insisted  with 
the  help  of  Britain  and  France  In  keeping 
Hitler  out  of  the  Rhineland.  it  could  posi- 
tively have  been  done  and  done  at  no  great 
cost.  Defeating  Hitler  in  tbe  41  months 
from  December  7.  1941  to  May  7,  1945  cost 
us  $341,000,000,000  In  money  alone.  We  do 
not  want  by  neglecting  precautions  now  to 
repeat  that  mistake. 

If  we  are  to  give  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  every  possible 
safeguard  should  be  thrown  around  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief  and  as  little  room  as 
possible  left  to  local  corruption  and  Intrigue. 
Tlie  Government  at  Turkey  Is  re¥>utedly 
better  and  more  stable  than  that  of  Greece 
which  seems  to  lack  any  moderate  center 
In       p«rty   between   the  extreme  right  and   the 

Navy       extreme  left.     But  In  both  countrlos  there 

to       sbould  be  enough  Americnns  on  the  spot  to 

the       know  ezactly««hat  goes  on. 
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This  Is  an  Issue  which  we  must  decide 
before  the  British  quit  on  March  31  and  It 
will  preoccupy  our  thoughts  while  it  is  being 
decided  and  long  afterward.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  CX)ngress  will  vote  to  give  the  aid 
substantially  as  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. 

But  when  we  have  done  this,  we  stlU  have 
new  problems  created  by  this  vast  Eurasian 
nation  rich  In  resources  and  manpower, 
nourishing  behind  its  iron  curtain  alien 
Ideologies  and  great  ambitions,  while  our  old 
allies  the  British,  with  whom  essentially  we 
have  so  much  in  common,  struggle  precari- 
ously for  their  existence.  And  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  The  liquidation  of  the 
British  Empire  If  It  comes  about  will  shake 
the  earth  as  profoundly  as  the  liquidation  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

Fortunately  the  new  order  is  not  as  Adolf 
Hitler  planned  it,  but  It  Is  a  new  order  all 
the  same  and  not  a  happy  one. 


Radio  Station  WKYW,  LoaisTillc,  Ky. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  CHELF 

or  KENTT7CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  CHEI.F.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark:  in  the  Rscord,  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  made 
by  me  on  March  26.  1947: 

Fellow  Kentuckians  and  my  friends  across 
the  line  In  Indiana.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  opportunity  this  afternoon  to  pause  for 
a  few  brief  moments  from  my  duties  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  here 
In  Washington,  to  record  my  tribute  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  an  energetic,  enterpris- 
ing, and  public-spirited  group  of  Kentuckians 
who  have  made  the  radio  voice  of  WKYW. 
Louisville's  newest  radio  station,  a  reality. 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  the  splendid 
officers  and  staff  of  WKYW.  and  all  of  the 
people  of  LoulsvUle  and  central  Kentucky 
where  this  station  will  be  heard.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  learn  that  WKYW  has 
a  normal  coverage  of  approximately  70  miles 
and  that  it  will  reach  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  the  300.000  folks  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing  here  In  Congress. 

Personally.  I  believe  that  Louisville  and 
Kentucky  are  e:  tremely  fortunate  In  being 
able  to  secure  radio  station  WKYW.  Their 
coverage  of  the  news,  current  events,  topics 
of  the  day.  music,  entertainment,  and  many 
other  worthwhile  contributions  to  our  peo- 
ple, combined  with  Louisville's  other  splendid 
radio  stations.  WHAS.  WINN.  WAVE,  and 
WGRC.  will  afford  them  the  latest  and  best 
source  of  information,  education,  news,  and 
enjoyment. 

My  friends,  there  is  not  a  chUd  of  school 
age  who  does  not  know  and  appreciate  what 
radio  actually  means  to  the  health,  welfare, 
safety,  happiness,  prosperity,  and  economic 
and  spiritual  life  of  a  given  community, 
county,  and  State. 

During  World  War  I  radio  was  In  Its  em- 
bryonic stage.  During  World  War  n  radio 
had  reached  ite  majority  and  with  it  we  heard 
announcers  with  portable  radio  transmitters 
actually  accompanying  our  troops  into  bat- 
tle where  the  roar  of  cannons,  machine  guns. 
and  bombs  cotild  be  heard  above  the  muffled 
voice  of  our  rndlo  correspondents,  which 
gave  us  the  advances  and  succeascs  of  otir 
own  GI's  and  those  of  our  allies. 

My  friends,  at  this  particular  moment,  may 
I  pay  tribute  to  those  many  brave  radio, 
yee.  and  newspaper.  correspondenU  who  sacrl- 
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flced  their  lives  as  did  thousands  of  your  sons 
on  the  battlefields,  in  order  to  give  us  here 
at  home  the  story  as  it  was  written  In  gold 
upon  the  pages  of  eternal  history  Not  only 
was  radio  the  first  to  bring  us  the  glad  tidings 
of  VE-  and  VJ-day,  but  likewise  it  played 
a  prominent  role  and  made  an  Invaluable 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  World  War  II. 

At  the  present  time,  and  during  the  days 
that  lie  ahead,  radio  is  bringing,  and  will 
continue  to  bring,  a  play-by-play  descrip- 
tion of  the  speeches,  efforts,  and  actions  of 
our  statesmen,  representing  us  not  only  at 
the  peace  conferences  but  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Not  only  has  radio  proved 
Its  worth  in  war  and  In  peace,  but  It  has  be- 
come a  definite  part  of  our  American  way  of 
life. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  live  in 
a  democracy  should  be  everlastingly  grate- 
ful for  radio  and  the  newspapers  which  are 
the  unbridled  champions  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  guarantees  to  us 
our  freedom  of  speech. 

In  conclusion,  let  'me  say  that  it  Is  a  high 
honor  that  as  la  Representative  In  Con- 
gress of  the  great  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky.  I  am  privileged  to  share 
In  the  dedication  of  this  new  milestone  of 
progress  In  radio  In  Kentucky. 

To  the  owners,  managers,  and  sponsors  of 
radio  station  WKYW.  and  to  ail  of  you  good 
Kentuckians  within  the  sound  of  my  vclce, 
I  wish  good  luck,  a  full  fruition  of  your 
dreams,  and  a  happy  realization  of  your 
endeavors. 


divided  in  passing  upon  objections  based  on 
moral  and  philosophical,  rather  than  on 
purely  religious  grounds.  Forgiveness  now 
to  all  bona  fide  objectors  Impelled  by  con- 
science to  refuse  war  service  seems  to  us  In 
keeping  with  the  American  tradition  of  In- 
dividual liberty. 


Conscientious  Objectors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  March  27   1947 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
January  5,  1947: 

CONSCIENTIOtJS    OBJECTOHS 

Just  before  Christmas  President  Truman 
appointed  an  Amnesty  Board,  headed  by  for- 
mer Supreme  Court  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts, 
to  examine  appeals  for  executive  clemency 
from  11,000  violators  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  Some  5.000  of  these  are  conscientious 
objectors.  Same  were  convicted  when  they 
reftised  either  noncombatant  service  or  work 
In  public  civilian  service  camps. 

For  the  25,000  conscientious  objectors  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces  as  noncombatants 
and  about  12.000  who  served  in  the  civilian 
work  camps  there  Is  no  necessity  for  am- 
nesty, no  question  of  abrogation  of  civil 
rights.  Those  convicted,  however,  have  lost 
their  civil  rights,  including  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  hold  public  office.  The  principal 
functions  of  the  new  Board  will  be  to  pass 
on  applications  for  restoration  of  those 
rights.  It  will  not  exercise  any  Jurisdiction 
over  men  still  serving  a  prison  term.  But  all 
these  win  be  automatically  paroled  after 
serving  i2  months  (now  the  period  for  Army 
service  of  draftees )  and  may  appeal  for  clem- 
ency on  their  release. 

"Freedom  of  conscience  Is  basic  In  our 
American  tradition  of  Individual  liberty," 
the  President  said  in  establishing  the  new 
Board.  It  may  be  expected  to  recommend 
pardons  and  restoration  of  civil  rights  by 
setting  up  approved  categories  so  that  all 
convicted  on  similar  grounds  may  receive 
the  same  treatment.  Its  task  Is,  however,  a 
ticklish  one.    Tbe  courts   themselves  have 


Certain  Claims  of  the  Sioux  and  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF   SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  heretofore 
given,  I  offer  for  the  Record  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  Ralph  H.  Case,  attorney  for  the 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians,  urging  that  cer- 
tain claims  be  presented  to  the  Claims 
Commission  as  soon  as  it  is  organized 
for  business.  Following  my  letter  to  him 
is  his  reply.  Now  that  the  President  has 
nominated  the  membership  for  the  Com- 
mission, I  believe  that  the  matters  here- 
in discussed  are  of  such  equity  that  they 
should  receive  early  consideration. 
Congress  of  the  Cntteo  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wash-tngton    D.  C,  January  2,  1947. 
Raij>h  H.  Case. 

Attorney.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Maj(»  Case:  During  my  visits  at  var- 
ious councils  and  with  Individual  members 
of  the  Sioux  Reservations  in  South  Dakota 
the  past  fall,  I  found  a  great  deal  of  interest 
In  the  meaning  of  the  new  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act. 

In  response  to  various  questions,  I  said 
that  there  were  definitely  three  claims  which 
I  thought  should  be  prepared  and  presented 
as  soon  as  the  Commission  organizes.  They 
are: 

WOUNDED  KNEE  CLAIM 

(1)  The  so-called  Wounded-Knee  claim, 
which  has  never  been  adjudicated.  I  think 
the  evidence  developed  in  the  hearing  on  a 
bill  I  Introduced  In  the  House  a  few  years 
ago  which  is  embodied  in  the  committee 
hearing  report  will  be  of  help  In  preparing 
such  a  claim. 

OLO-AGE   LIENS 

(3)  Refunds  to  the  Indians  concerned  of 
liens  which  were  levied  for  old-age  assist- 
ance. Under  the  holding  ol  the  court  in  the 
Black  Hills  claims,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  promised  to  take  care  of  the 
Sioux  people  until  they  were  self-support- 
ing, or  words  to  that  effect.  The  court  held 
that  this  promise  was.  in  effect,  payment  for 
the  Black  Hills.  On  that  ground  the  court 
denied  that  the  Black  Hills  were  taken  with- 
out compensation. 

Since  the  Government  itself  fell  back  upon 
that  promise  to  avoid  liability  Tor  the  taking 
of  the  Black  HUls,  it  does  not  seem  right  to 
me  that  the  Government  should  now  turn 
around  and  make  the  allotments  of  the 
Indians  themselves  .pay  for  providing  that 
care. 

The  granting  of  certain  land  was  made  at 
the  same  time  as  a  part  of  the  compensa- 
tion, and  I  can  see  no  Justice  or  equity  In 
forcing  the  aged  Indians  to  tise  a  part  of  the 
pajrment  made  to  them  to  discharge  the 
other  part  of  the  payment  which  the  Gov- 
ernment promised  them. 

Working  on  this  about  the  time  the  war 
Started,  I  asked  Governor  Sharpe  for  figures 


on  the  amount  of  money  which  had  been 
expended  for  old-age  assistance  to  aged 
Indians.  At  the  time  the  figures  were  com- 
piled I  believe  the  amount  totaled  $900,000. 
Perhaps  it  Is  double  that  by  this  time.  The 
pressure  of  the  war  and  the  possibility  that 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  might  be 
established  led  me  to  defer  further  action 
until  the  Commission  bill  passed.  In  the  hope 
that  we  might  be  able  to  get  this  claim 
considered  by  that  Commission. 

The  Commission  bill  became  law  and  now 
that  the  President  Is  about  to  appoint  the 
Commissioners,  I  feel  this  claim  should  be 
among  the  first  presented. 

FORCED  SALES  IN  GUNNERY  BANCS 

(3)  A  third  claim  should  be  presented.  In 
my  Judgment,  on  behalf  of  those  members 
of  the  Pme  Ridge  Tribe  who  were  forced  from 
their  homes  lor  the  creation  of  an  aerial 
gunnery  range  in  the  north  part  of  the  res- 
ervation for  the  use  of  the  Army  Air  Base  at 
Rapid  City. 

You  recall  that  a  few  years  |go  I  was  suc- 
cessful In  getting  legislation  passed  to  reim- 
burse Indians  and  counties  who  had  lost 
moneys  by  reason  of  the  Issuance  of  forced 
patents  on  allotments,  in  violation  of  the 
trust.  The  courts  held  that  when  patenta 
were  issued  without  the  application  or  con- 
sent of  the  allottee  that  the  Government 
made  a  mistake,  by  violating  the  trust. 

In  the  gunnery-range  situation,  the  pat- 
ents were  forcibly  issued  to  the  Indian  allot- 
tees without  their  consent.  In  fact;  Ihey 
did  not  even  see  the  patent.  The  Superin- 
tendent accepted  for  them  the  payment 
which  appraisers  for  the  War  Department 
said  was  the  value  of  land  taken. 

Then  that  money  was  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  individual  Indian  allottee  and 
his  name  was  stricken  from  the  old-age- 
assistance  rolls.  He  was  then  required  to 
give  up  the  proceeds  from  his  forced  patent. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  was  a  double  wrong 
done  to  these  Individual  allottees.  In  the 
first  place,  the  same  wrong  was  committed 
as  in  the  so-called  forced-patent  cases.  The 
Government  has  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
but  the  Indian  Office  should  either  have  given 
the  individual  Indian  allottee  his  patent 
outright  and  1  him  protest  the  payment 
proposed  by  going  into  Federal  court,  the 
same  as  any  other  citizen  had  a  ight  to  do 
whose  lands  were  taken,  or  the  Supierlntend- 
ent  of  the  agency  should.  In  my  opinion, 
have  asked  for  a  court  determination  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  price  offered. 

The  second  wrong  is  a  compounding  of  the 
Injtistice  done  in  the  claim  I  mentioned 
above  with  respect  to  the  filing  of  liens 
against  Sioux  Indians  for  old-age  assistance, 
when  the  Government  as  a  part  payment  for 
the  Black  Hills  promised  to  provide  for  them 
until  they  were  s-lf-supportlng. 

Again,  1  do  not  see  how  the  Government 
could  require  Indians  to  use  a  portion  of 
the  payment  made  for  the  Black  Hills  (that  Is 
land  allotments)  to  discharge  the  other  part 
of  the  payment  which  the  court  held  the 
United  States  obligated  Itself  to  make. 

It  Is  commonly  reported  that  the  President 
expects  to  name  the  members  of  the  new 
Commission  within  a  short  time;  presumably 
the  Commission  will  organize  shortly  there- 
after. I  am  writing  you  this  memorandum 
letter,  covering  the  subject  as  we  have  dis- 
cussed It  In  our  recent  conferences.  In  the 
hope  that  It  will  serve  as  a  suitable  memo- 
randum on  which  you  as  the  recognized  at- 
torney lor  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  will 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  get  these 
claims  before  the  new  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission for  early  placement  on  the  Commla- 
slon's  docket. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for 
the  new  year,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours 

Francis  Cass, 
Representative  in  Congress, 
Second  South  Dakota  District. 
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Th«  Anomzrs  to«  na 

Sioux  Natiow, 
WashiTiffton,  D.  C,  February  21,  iS|#7 
Ban.  FtAifcis  Cask. 

House  of  Representattves , 

Washington.   D.   C . 
DEAa  CoircsBSMAir  Cask:   I  regret  I 
been  delSTed  In  answering  your  two  litters 
d  January  2.     I  have  been  so  closel] 
gac^  m  matters  for  the  Sioux  Nation 
cthpr   Indian   tribes   that   it   has   not 
possible   to  prepare  a   proper   reply   t( 
questions  presented  In  your  letters. 
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I  now  have  relerence  to  your  letter 
fsrd  to  the  Sicvtx  Tnist  Fund  cases, 
BTxmber     You  are  correct  In  your 
In  your  paragraph  4  as  to  the  amoufi 
the  recovery  of  16.000,000  which  should 
been  allowed   by  the  Court  of  Claims 
which  was  wiped  out  by  the  Sioux 
offset  of  88.438.088.38.     These  are  the 
In  which  I  filed  petaion  for  certiorari. 
5,  1946.    Ill  October  1M6  the  Supreme 
denied  my  petition. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  end  of  the 
I  was  not  *atlsfled  with  this  result 
Wovember  last  I  filed  a  motion  askln 
Supreme  Court  to  reconsider  the  entire 
ter.  I  al«o  asked  that  the  cases  be 
baclt  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  furthei 
ceedlngs. 

I  set  up  the  act  of  August  13.  194( 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act,  and 
out  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  this 
s^ed  after  I  filed  my  petition  for 
X  also  pointed  out  that  the  act  of 
is:  1M6.  amended  the  Sioux 
Act   and    prohibited   the   use  of  set-o 
counterclaims   for   educational 
for  health,  highway,  bridge 
and  other  purposes.    I  stated  In  my 
that  the  Sioux  Tribe  was  entitled  to 
trial  on  the  basis  of  the  new  act. 

supKBiu  ootnrr  obakts  motion 

On  December  9  and   16.  in  two  se)|arate 
decisions,  the  United  States  Supreme  pourt 
granted  my  motion,  vacated  its  own 
granted  my  petition  for  certiorari, 
manded  all  the  cases  to  the  Court  of 
for  further  proceedings  In  accordance 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  o: 
gust  13.  1946.    All  six  of  the  cases  have 
referred  to  Commissioner  Ewart  W 
of  the  Court  of  Claims.     It  Is  his  di^y 
find  the  facts  and  report  the  facta 
Court  of  Claims. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  the  work  of 
lug  a  set  of  requests  for  findings.    The 
BOW  pending  are  No.  11.  the  Land  Open 
1889:  Nos.  18  and  19.  Rosebud  Trust 
No.    21.    Crow   Creek    Trust    Fond:    Nc 
Cheyenne  River  Trust  Fund;  No.  24 
Ing  R.-ck  Trust  Fund. 

It  Is  my  position  that  the  payments 
Sioux  beneats  were  educational  in  thet- 
ture.    Their  piirpcse  was  to  enable  the 
people  to  leam  to  be  farmers.    Farmers 
to  be  onployed  to  teach  the  Sioux 
raise  crops  and  livestock.     Therefore, 
the  expenditures  are  barred  by  the  Indian 
Clalma  Commtsaion  Act. 


CI 
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TWO  OTRXS  CASaS — SO  AKO   SS 


Coui  t 


There  remain  of  the  old  Sloxuc  caset , 
20.  Pine  Ridge,  where  expenditures  for 
way  and  bridge  construction  were 
by  the  Court  of  Claims.    I  shall  move 
reopening   of   this    case    by    the 
Claims,  and  I  hope  the  court  will  gram 
motion  In  view  of  the  decisions  by  the 
States  Supreme  Court.    If  this  motion  i 
granted,  then  this  case  should  be  filed 
the  new  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

There   Is  also  case   No.  22.  Lower 
This  case  was  for  30,000  acres  taken  frci  i 
Lower  Brule  Reaenratlan  by  an  erroneoui 
vey.    The  Court  of  Claims  found  tha 
claim  was  Just,  but  that  It  was  filed  b: 
of  amendment  In  1834. 
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Tlie  Court  of  Claims  held  that  it  did  not 
have  Jurisdiction  to  consider  It.  This  claim 
necessarily  must  go  before  the  new  Indian 
Claims  Commission  whenever  that  Commis- 
sion is  appointed  and  organized  for  business. 

1  have  told  the  representatives  of  the  Lower 
Brxile  people  that  this  particular  claim  will 
be  filed  and  prosecuted  vigorously. 

The  foregoing  covers  all  of  the  matters 
suggested  in  your  first  letter  of  January  2. 
In  regard  to  your  second  letter  of  January  2, 
my  reply  Is  as  follows,  and  I  follow  the 
numbers  of  your  paragraphs: 


OM  WOUNTB)  KMSB 

(1)  The  Wounded  Knee  claim,  which  has 
never  been  adjudicated.  The  Wounded  Knee 
Survivors  Association  comes  within  the  defi- 
nition laid  down  lu  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  as  a  "recognizable  group  of 
Indians."  Their  claim  must  be  presented 
to  the  Commission  and  should  Include  loss 
of  life,  loss  of  property,  injury  of  a  personal 
nature,  or  other  losses  sustained  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Big  Foot  Band  of  Indians. 

Action  should  be  taken  by  the  survivors' 
aescciatton  to  authorize  the  prosecution  of 
this  claim. 

If  the  siuvlvors'  association  wishea  me  to 
act  for  them.  1  will  do  so.  but  only  upon 
the  understanding  that  I  will  not  charge,  nor 
will  I  accept  compensation  for  my  services. 
As  I  stated  before  the  subcommittee  which 
considered  this  matter  several  years  ago.  1 
refuse  to  accept  any  compensation  for  a  re- 
covery of  what  I  regard  as  blocd  money. 

Tl^e  claim  should  be  prosecuted.  It  Is 
valid,  it  is  Just,  and  it  comes  wiU>in  the 
Claims  Commission  Act. 

OLo-AcE-azuzr  lixms 

(2)  Answering  your  paragraph  No.  2.  no 
Indian  of  the  Sioux  Tribe  who  was  or  whose 
ancestors  were  parUes  to  the  treaty  of  1868 
or  covered  by  the  act  of  February  28.  18T7, 
ahotild  be  charged  with  old-age  assistance 
or  any  other  form  of  relief,  particularly  in- 
cluding rations  or  provisions. 

Section  5  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1877, 
places  the  obligation  on  the  United  States 
to  furnish  all  aid  in  the  education  of  the 
SloTix  Nation  and  all  its  people  and  guaran- 
tees that  provisions  will  be  furnlshad  until 
the  Sioux  people  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves. 

The  United  States  cannot  escajie  this  lia- 
bility. The  Coiu-t  of  Claims  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  ^ave  held  that  the 
liability  is  a  continuing  obligation  acd  that 
the  obligations  contained  in  section  6  of  that 
act  are  part  of  the  payment  for  the  Black 
HUls. 

XTFHOLUS  M T  OONTKNTION 

Tour  Statement  In  regard  to  the  legal  and 
the  moral  situation  is  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  facts,  and  the  law  as  decided  by 
the  courts.  The  State  of  South  Dakota 
should  not  be  required  to  advance  any  money 
to  Sioux  Indians  for  relief  or  for  old-age 
aaalstanc*.  | 

lliese  are  matters  which  fall  witAbi  the 
obligation  of  the  United  States.  Under  no 
circumstances,  should  the  estate  of  any  de- 
ceased Sioux  Indian  be  charged  with  matters 
of  this  nature.  The  Sioux  people  are  entitled 
to  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  as  part 
payment  for  the  Black  Hills.  All  of  those 
payments  should  be  made  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

THX    BLACK    BILLS   CLAIM 

A  further  question  should  be  presented  to 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  as  a  claim 
fcM-  the  value  of  the  Black  Hi!!3.  It  is  my 
position  that  the  Black  Hills  claim  will  never 
be  settled  imtil  it  is  finally  decided  on  the 
basis  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 

The  Black  Hills  claim  was  denied  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  on  the  ground  that  the  Sioux 
Jurisdictional  Act  did  not  give  the  Court  of 


Claims  the  right  to  go  behind  or  change,  !d 
any  way,  the  act  of  Congress  which  took 
the  Black  Hills  from  the  Sioux  peopie.  That 
claim  must,  by  all  means,  be  presented  to 
the  new  Claims  Commlsslo''.  whenever  It  Is 
appointed  and  organized. 

The  new  Commission  does  hav*  the  power 
to  consider  this  claim  under  paragraph  2  of 
the  Claims  Commission  Act.  That  paragraph 
is  as  follows: 

"Sir.  2.  The  Commission  shall  hear  and 
determine  the  following  claims  against  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
hand,  or  other  identifiable  group  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  residing  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  or  Alaska:  (1) 
claims  In  law  or  equity  arising  under  the 
Constitution,  laws,  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  and  Executive  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent; (2)  all  other  claims  In  law  or  equity. 
including  those  sounding  In  tort,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  claimant  wotild  have  been 
entitled  to  sue  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  if  the  United  States  was  subject  to 
suit;  (3)  claims  which  would  result  if  the 
treaties,  contracts,  and  agreements  between 
the  claimant  and  the  United  States  were  re- 
vised on  the  ground  of  fraud,  duress,  un- 
conscionable consideration,  mutual  or  uni- 
lateral mistake,  whether  of  law  or  fact,  or 
any  other  ground  cognizable  by  a  co\irt  of 
equity;  (4)  claims  arising  from  the  taking 
by  the  United  States,  whether  as  the  result 
of  a  treaty  of  cession  or  otherwise,  of  lands 
owned  or  occupied  by  the  claimant  without 
the  payment  for  such  lands  of  compensation 
agreed  to  by  the  claimant;  and  (5)  claims 
b.ised  upon  fair  and  honorable  dealings  that 
are  not  recognized  by  any  exi.sting  rule  of 
law  or  equity  No  claim  accruing  after  the 
date  of  the  appro%-al  of  this  act  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission. 

■'All  claims  hereunder  may  be  heard  and 
determined  by  the  Commission  notwith- 
standing any  statute  of  limitations  or  laches. 
but  all  other  defenses  shall  be  available  to 
the  United  States." 

ALLOWAWCT    rOH    OFrbgfS 

"In  determining  the  quantum  for  relief 
the  Commission  shall  make  appropriate  de- 
ductions lor  all  payments  made  by  the 
United  States  on  the  claim,  and  for  al!  other 
offsets,  counterclaims,  and  demands  that 
would  be  allowable  In  a  suit  brought  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  under  section  146  at  the 
Judicial  Code  (36  SUt.  1136;  28  U.  S.  C.  sec. 
250),  as  amended:  the  Commission  may  also 
Inquire  into  and  consider  all  money  or  prop- 
erty given  to  or  funds  expended  gratuitous- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  the  claimant  and  if  It 
finds  that  the  nature  of  the  claim  and  the 
entire  course  of  dealings  and  accounts  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  claimant 
in  good  conscience  warrants  such  action,  may 
set  off  all  or  part  of  such  expenditures 
against  any  award  made  to  the  claimant,  ex- 
cept that  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  Congress  that  moneys  spent  for  the. 
removal  of  the  claimant  from  one  place  to  * 
another  at  the  request  of  the  United  States, 
or  for  agency  or  other  administrative,  edu- 
cational, iftalth,  or  highway  purposes,  or  for 
expenditures  made  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
law.  treaty,  or  Executive  order  under  which 
the  claim  arose,  or  for  expendltiwes  made 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat. 
984).  save  expenditures  made  under  section 
3  of  that  act,  or  for  expenditures  undo-  ary 
emergency  appropriation  or  allotment  made 
subsequent  to  March  4,  1933.  and  generally 
applicable  throughout  the  United  States  for 
relief  in  stricken  agrlcultiiral  areas.  r«llef 
from  distress  caused  by  unemployment  and 
conditions  resulting  therefrom,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  public  work  and  public  projects  for 
the  relief  of  unemployment  or  to  Increase 
employment  and  for  work  relief  (Including 
the  clvll-works  program)  shall  not  be  a 
proper  offset   against  any  award. 
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"Sec.  11.  Any  suit  pending  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  or  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  under  existing  legislation,  shall  not 
be  transferred  to  the  Commission:  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  act. 
with  respect  to  the  deduction  of  payments, 
offsets,  counterclaims,  and  demands,  shall 
supersede  the  provisions  of  the  particular 
jurisdictional  act  under  which  any  pending 
or  authorized  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  has 
been  or  will  be  authorized:  Proptded  fur- 
ther. That  the  Court  of  Claims  in  any  suit 
pending  before  It  at  the  time  of  the  approval 
of  this  act  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  any  claim  based  upon 
fair  and  honorable  dealings  arising  out  of 
the  subject  matter  of  any  such  suit." 

I  suggest  that  the  broad  provisions  of  the 
quoted  Jurisdiction  section  be  given  con- 
sideration by  the  Sioux  Nation.  I  know  you 
are  familiar  with  it,  but  it  certainly  permits 
the  Sioux  Nation  to  reflle  and  retry  the  Black 
Hills  claim. 

CLAIMS  IN  GXnfNEBT  KANCZ 

(8)  I  now  have  reference  to  your  Claim 
No.  3  on  page  2  of  your  second  letter.  This 
relates  to  the  members  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Tribe  who  were  forced  from  their  homes  for 
the  creation  of  an  aerial  gtmnery  range  In 
the  north  part  of  the  reservation. 

This  matter  has  never  before  been  pre- 
sented to  me.  The  Injustice  which  was  done 
to  the  people  of  Pine  Ridge  is  almost  beyond 
comprehension.  You  make  a  complete  state- 
ment of  a  valid  claim  against  the  United 
States  and  this  claim  certainly  should  be  filed 
with  the  new  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  people  who 
suffered  losses,  due  to  the  creation  of  the 
aerial  gunnery  range,  to  organize  as  a  group 
of  Indians  and  in  such  form  that  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  will  recognize  the  group 
In  accordance  with  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act. 

It  win  be  necessary  for  the  new  group,  by 
whatever  name  Is  chosen,  to  employ  counsel 
to  file  and  to  prosecute  their  claim.  I  do  not 
reg;ird  my  contract  with  the  Sioux  Nation 
as  covering  this  particular  claim.  All  claims 
previously  discussed  plainly  come  within  my 
contract,  but  this  new  claim  I  feel  is  not 
Included  In  my  present  contract. 

I  can  only  account  for  the  whole  situation 
created  by  this  aerial-gunnery-range  pro- 
cedure as  a  matter  arising  In  wartime  when 
many  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  were  overlooked. 

I  know  the  Sioux  people  are  extremely 
patriotic  and  it  appears  to  me  that  they  en- 
dured the  terrible  Injustice  shown  by  your 
letter  without  protest  at  that  time,  largely 
because  of  their  well-known  patriotism. 
The  injustice  done  to  them,  however,  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

CITES  PAYMENT  PBOMISED 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  they  are  entitled 
to  recovery  of  just  compensation  for  their 
land  and  certainly  they  should  not  be 
charged  with  any  expenditures  which  pre- 
viously were  guarantted  by  section  5  of  the 
act  of  1877  which  took  the  Black  Hills  from 
the  Sioux  people. 

That  section  L*  as  follows: 

"Article  5  of  this  agreement  reads  In  part 
as  follows: 

••  'In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  cession 
of  territory  and  rights,  and  upon  full  com- 
pliance with  each  and  every  obligation  as- 
sumed by  the  said  Indians,  the  United  States 
does  agree  to  provide  all  necessary  aid  to 
assist  the  said  Indians  in  the  work  of  civil- 
ization; to  furnish  to  them  schools  and  in- 
struction in  mechanical  and  agricultural 
arts,  as  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1868. 
Also  to  provide  the  s.iid  Indians  with  sub- 
sistence consisting  of  a  ration  for  each  in- 
dividual of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef, 
(or  in  lieu  thereof,  one-half  pound  of  bacon) , 
one-half  pound  of  fiour,  and  one-half  pound 


of  corn;  and  for  every  one  hundred  rations, 
four  pounds  of  coffee,  eight  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  three  pounds  of  beans,  or  in  lieu  of  said 
articles  the  equivalent  thereof,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Such  rations,  or  so  much  thereof  a& 
may  be  necessary,  shall  be  continued  until 
the  Indians  are  able  to  support  themselves." 

It  Is  my  position  that  the  United  States 
should  allow  payment  of  the  value  of  the 
Black  Hills  lands.  As  against  this  amount 
it  Is  entirely  proper  to  charge  the  payments 
fbr  provisions  and  education  which  were 
guaranteed  by  section  5  of  the  Black  HUls 
Act. 

In  other  words,  if  the  United  States  Is 
willing  to  pay  just  compensation  fca-  the 
Black  Hills,  then  the  Sioux  Tribe  is  wUllng 
to  give  credit  for  partial  payments  received 
any  time  up  to  final  settlement. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  covers  the  questions 
In  your  two  letters  and  with  your  consent, 
I  would  like  to  have  your  letters  and  this 
letter  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  on 
the  several  reservations  in  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  who  are  in- 
terested as  members  of  the  Sioux  Tribe. 

Please  accept  my  very  sincere  thanks  for 
your  continued,  highly  intelligent  Interest 
In  behalf  of  the  Sioux  Tribe.  I  know  the 
Sioux  Tribe  is  deeply  grateful  to  you  for 
your  aid  and  your  understanding  of  their 
complicated  problems. 
Very  sincerely. 

Ralph  H.  Casx. 
Attorney  for  the  Sioux  Nation. 
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Penny-Wise,  Pound-Footish 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Thursdav.  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Daily  Globe  of  March 
25.  1947: 

PENNT-WISE.    POUND-rOOLISH 

All  enlightened  Americans  earnestly  favor 
governmental  economy.  But  in  view  of  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  protest  already 
registered  against  action  or  Inaction  at 
Washington  which  would  effect  an  $80,000,- 
000  slash  In  the  Treasury  Department  budget 
for  the  new  fiscal  year,  Congress  will  do  well 
to  reconsider,  and  the  facts  call  loudly  for 
the  Presidential  veto  in  case  they  do  not 
do  so. 

The  Senate  has  failed  to  act  on  a  $50,000,- 
000  emergency  appropriation  measure  to  tide 
the  Customs  Division  over,  and  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  agents  yesterday  handed  their  no- 
tices of  dismissal,  the  Boston  staff  alone 
stands  to  lose  72  trained  customs  officials  In 
various  branches  of  the  service,  leaving  only 
10  to  cover  all  Massachusetts  ports  of  entry. 
There  will  doubtless  ensue  a  happy  holiday 
for  nil  types  of  smugglers  and  saboteurs. 

With  respect  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau's budget,  the  House  proposes  to  the 
Senate  a  $30,000,000  retrenchment  in  ex- 
penditures. This  would  necessitate  the  dis- 
charge of  hundreds  of  special  agents  just  as 
this  Bureau  Is  about  to  expand  a  drive  that 
already  has  brought  in  an  added  $1,000,000,- 
000  ascribed  to  tax  evasions. 

Economy  is  a  virtue,  but  neither  of  these 
Treasury  agencies  seems  to  be  a  field  in 
which  to  practice  it  under  conditions  as 
they  are  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  be. 


EXTENSION  OF  REl^IARKS 

OP 

HON  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PXNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVSS 

Thursday,  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoto.  I 
include  the  following  address  by  William 
S.  Livengood,  Jr..  secretary  of  internal 
affairs,  before  the  Philadelphia  Chapter 
of  American  Institute  of  Banking,  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  March  22. 1947: 

Yesterday  we  fotight  a  Second  World  War 
to  save  that  which  we  perceived  to  be  tha 
truth.  Today  we  see  that  truth  assailed  oa 
every  hand — In  m.any  Instances  by  those  for 
whom  and  by  whose  side  that  war  was  fought. 

We  see  England,  the  mother  of  parlla* 
ments.  forsake  the  ways  of  freedom  for  tha 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  governmen tally  guarano 
teed  security. 

We  watch  that  great  bulwark  of  freedom 
beaten  to  pieces  by  the  waves  of  socialism. 
We  leam  that  there  17  different  agencies  of 
the  Government  now  have  authority  to  enter 
private  homes  without  a  search  warrant,  and 
know  that  in  the  land  of  the  Magna  Carta 
a  man's  house  is  no  longer  his  castle.  Small 
wonder  then  that  the  people  of  America  cry 
cut,  "What  of  tomorrow?" 

We  are  this  hour  being  committed  te  a 
program  single-handedly  and  alone  to  sav* 
the  world  and  the  truth  of  government  as  wa 
know  it. 

As  we  face  this  new  role  and  this  new 
tomorrow,  it  Is  well  that  we  take  stock  of  our 
assets  and  liabilities. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole — and  Pennsylvania 
in  particular— during  the  late  war  paid  a 
frightfully  heavy  price  for  preservation  of  tha 
Ideal  that  is  America. 

Three  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  of  our 
young  men  died  for  It. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-seven  billion  dol- 
lars were  spent  for  It. 

Huge  inroads  were  made  In  our  natural 
resources  to  assure  it,  and  now  mlUlons  must 
live  lives  of  devotion  to  preserve  It. 

Never  did  a  Stat«  pour  out  more  blood  and 
treasure  In  defense  of  an  ideal  than  did 
Pennsylvania   in   the  recent   world   conflict. 

Now,  as  good  citizens  and  wise  business- 
men, It  behooves  us  not  only  to  count  the 
cost  but  take  an  Inventory  of  our  spiritual 
and  material  assets. 

We  fought  only  for  an  Ideal.  We  endtired 
the  loss  of  blood  and  treasure  solely  for 
preservation  of  the  freedom  of  thought,  free- 
dom f  8p<»ech,  freedom  of  action,  and  free- 
dom of  worship  which  constitute  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  the  Republic  was 
founded,  and  without  the  perpetuation  of 
which  it  must  go  down  into  oblivion  as  have 
countless  naticms  that  have  turned  their 
eyes  from  the  altars  of  freedom  to  worship 
the  false  gods  of  security  and  expediency. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  then,  what  of  these 
spiritual  values  for  which  we  fought? 

Have  they  Increased  in  luster  as  a  rectilt 
of  the  bloody  and  costly  sacrifices  made  In 
their  behalf? 

Is  the  shadow  of  a  large  croas  to  eontinaa 
to  cast  Its  redeeming  rays  across  tbe  (Teat 
fields  of  other  crosses  that  mark  the  last 
resting  places  of  Americans,  the  world  around. 
who  died,  that  they  might  give  life  to  tba 
ideals  their  fathers  fostered  when  tbey 
brought  this  Republic  into  being?  Or  are 
they  to  be  replaced  by  the  black  ahadov*  at 
materialism? 

The    diffu^ence    between    tlila 
system  oT  ours  and  that  taf 
challenged  is  that  ours  U 
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<Ugnity  of  raaa,  coktod  towd  •  Drlgbt  d  n 
tiny  by  »  star  and  a  crcaa,  while  that  ot  ler 
la  synAoUaed  by  a  hammer  and  a 
founded  on   tbe   coneeptlaa  of 
creature  of  the  state. 

This  sptritoal  aaEcC  etf  out*  we 
and   strengthen.    With   It  «■  owr  pillar 
Ore  by  day  and  piUar  at  ckMd  by  night 
shaU  b*  lad  aafety  thraagb  Uw 
of  confuakm  that  is  the  world  of  tcday 
tlM  praaind  land  oC   tomorrow.    If   it 
dlaMBSd.  ar  loat.  in  our  mad  desire  for 
peraiy  aiiuuilty.  we  shall,  as  a  people, 
by  Qie  way.  and  the  hot  great  Ught 
jroptTis  wortd  stmll  be  for^rw  dimmed 
Bat.  as  ana  cannot  live  by  bread 
ao  ■■■  taaiiT  Uw  wttStcnt  bread. 

As  larael  learned  of  dd.  godllncaa  and 
perity  not  only  are  not  tnennpatibie — ipef 
should   be   true   partneia;    they   often 
been  In  the  past,  they  most  be  so  new 
selTiahnezs  and  matcdallsm  lead  only  to 
doth  aad  aihrn.  t***  wisdom  and  thrift 
van  Jdaapb^  lead  at  once  to  rectnndt 
coodoct   and  the   comforts  of  enllgh' 
dTilizatlon. 

AIOBg  with  our  spiritual  tflfsalng.  v< 
pRnnaytvania  have  Inherited  the  ~ 
WcMlii^  ct  natural  riches  In  the  fom 
biiBS  deposits  of  rp^Tygrgi*  which  have 
the  basis  for  that  prosperity  which 
It  so  mu^  to  us  In  times  of  peace, 
wblch  enahled  us  to  liwiarw  the 
ttrndaea  in  time  of  war. 

Oaring  the  yean  at  conflict,  and 
«•  poured   out   this   wealth   with 
prodigality.     Haw  it  Is  time  to  take 
Before  we  undertake  to  save  the  world 
must  know  with  what  and  in  what  im 
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we  propose  to  ar^'^^p^'^^  that  salvatioz . 

As  a  diart  for  postwar  Industrial  planning, 
tbe  dapartaMsnt  of  internal  affairs 
rorfh  a  book  antltlad  TttiAsylvanla's : 
Serttage."  to  wlileb  we  attrwiiptwl  to 


i  picture  of  these  natural  assets  and  Hie 
idbility  of  their  fut;u«  use  for  the  berct^t 
all  our  people. 
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By  reason  of  these  widely  divecslfied 
ocal  insniirrrs.  plus  tike  initiative  of  an 
53rlsing  and  energetic  people  living  unde: 
Dleasinsa  of  our  free  govemmenL.  Perufsyl- 
vania   evol%'ed    from    a   wilderness   into 
ITeatest  mineral  and  mineral  Industries 
in  the  Cnkm.    Psaaairlvania  is  now 
ihe  price  for  pkaseertnc.  and   for   the 
^xaste  of  iter  great  resources,  and  is 
losing  many  at  her  initial  advantages, 
fylvama  has  come  to  a  place  wiaerc  it 
l;ght  to  hold  what  it  has  won. 

To  wi^s  that  fight  we  must  know 
wkat  we  have  Ittt  and  how  it  osay 
used. 

From  the  earUeat  date  up  to  1S3&, 
yjULiA  lad  the  United  States  in  the 
cf  iblneral  wealth.     In  1935  Texas. 
1/ith  a  great  dood  of  petroleum,  tocdt 
i  rat  place  and  has  retained  it  to  date. 
producer  and  processor  of  mineral 
lennsylvania  has  no  rival,  and  It  is  this 
tunate  combinati^sn  of  mineral  raw 
r  jUs,  fuels,  aiul  t.<yhnlfa1  skUls  upon 
torn  Industrial  life  at  the  OomiT.nnwealth 
d^MOdent. 

Btf  ore  ISOO  the  workers  In  the  miners 
iiialrlia    of    raiiinflmilii    produced 
ooa-kaU  of  the  total  minotd  wealth  ol 
tnlted  States.    Shice  1900  there  has 
c  instant  decrease  to  the  percentage  d 
VaUon's  total  mineral  wealth  that  Is 
ddced  by  our  Stata.    This  decline  Is  r«l^ttve 

•  ad  Is  due  cot  to  a  drop  tn  aetoal 
but  to  tlM  teonan  ta  production  in 
of  tba  KatM  %»  Ite  v«>t  and 
Iha  gMiMI  toAHUal  »t>gn«tt<wi   oc 
llWb  «M  aoaaiiVMAid  by  a  aubataatia 

•  ■WM  la  otltput.    The  wldTrimd 
t<  on  of  all  aetlTtty  by  the  war  has  eausa  I 
psot(y  criaratMik  of  our  minerHi  Industrie  i 
V  ripMOMii  ttwt  tha  aaaual  dollar 
•f  wtail  pruductlon  la  rannajimoiil 
ViMt^MI    WJBQO.tOO.QOO    tn    tour    aapfra^a 

Iiara.  a  laaert  uoi  >«(  attained  by  any 
Jkta, 
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by  quantity,  Pennsylraala  is  tho 
leMdlng  producer  of  anthracite,  raw  day, 
mineral  paints,  stone,  cemfcnt,  coke,  and  as- 
ndated  bypnidacts.  pi^  Ittxi,  foraalloya, 
■teel.  glass,  and  refracxries.  It  la  second  aa 
a  producer  of  lime  ami  tAtuminoos  ccaL  It 
also  leads  the  ooonir)  in  the  {HtiductlOn  of 
raetalUe  einc  and  sulfuric  acid  obtained  Irooa 
sulfide  ores  criginatmr  outside  the  State. 

Pennsylvania's  minirala  have  dominated 
^iMi  do  donotnate  its  iiconaaay.  In  strictest 
■ense  ttw  -tXxnmonvealth"  has  been,  and  is 
BOW.  miaaial  awalth. 

Vae  turn  reaaon  It  is  Ouct  aa  secretary  at 
Internal  affairs.  I  am  about  to  supplemcut  the 

vast iiiialaHiBi  of  tnfonHitlan  already  on 

file  in  the  departaaBt  witli  a  ■««  complete 
and  esaet  Inventory  of  every  mineral  in  ttoe 
State,  what  we  have,  how  much  we  bave, 
and  where  it  Is  to  be  found. 

Scicb  la  tbe  prozress  of  technology  that 
traty  the  stone  whidi  yesterday  the  builder 
rejected  may  totnorravr  beecsne  the  head  of 
tbe  comer. 

Let  ihe  g»ve  yen  an  example.  Yeara  s^ 
ganister  was  considered  a  mere  comlwrer 
of  tte  earth — coraed  its  less  than  worthleas 
by  lumbermen  end  land-bungry  fsnners 
alike.  Then  came  th*:  discovery  that  from 
It  eouU  be  m^ide  excellent  firebrick,  and  to- 
day it  Is  the  basic  material  fc*  many  re- 
fraetartas,  employtng  thcosands  of  mm. 

With  chemistry  and  engineering  what  ttiey 
are.  and  the  atomic  ciisco^ertea  Just  begin- 
ning, tbe  moat  worthless  mineral  of  today 
may  become  tbe  source  of  untold  wealth  of 
tomorrow  and  it  bei-ooves  us  to  list  cur 
mineral  assets  more  fully  and  more  carefully 
than  ever  before. 

It  becomes  tiripurtant  also,  as  western  re- 
serves are  rapidly  depleted,  to  make  a  com- 
plete new  survey  of  cur  vast  acreeges  of  so- 
called  krw  grade  iron  ore.  to  which  oar  steel 
industry  must  shortly  look  for  additions  to 
waning  supplies  from  atiier  sources. 

I  prcpase  to  start  this  new  Inventory  of 
mineral  resources  at  aace  and  to  push  It  to 
an  early  completion,  sc  that  In  Pennsylvania 
we  may  know  today  the  assets  apon  which 
we  must  depend  to  fact-'  tomorrow  and  what- 
ever problems  that  tomorrow  may  bring. 

So  must  we  take  stock  of  all  our  rescurces. 
fiaturai,  phyatrai.  Industrial,  finanoinl.  and 
agriculturaL 

Here  is  a  field  In  which  Government  can 
truly  serre  the  people.  Let  us  have  leis  gov- 
ernmental control  and  more  governmental 
service :  leas  O  wemment  in  business  and 
iQCfc  business  In  Ck>vcrnnient. 

Th£  laixx  ot  America  wUl  supply  the  thrift 
uad  the  skill;  the  indixstry  of  America  will 
supply  the  teals  and  the  mfthods;  the  baaks 
of  America  will  render  financial  assistance 
where  warranted;  the  fsxmers  of  America  will 
supply  the  food;  and  the  people  of  America 
as  a  wbole  wQl  supply  tlie  courage  with  which 
we  can  face  tumorrow  unafraid.  These,  with 
Intenieent  use  of  the  rtsotirces  that  God  has 
given  us,  will,  if  alicaed  to  wco-k  under  a 
Government  that  is  a  servant  and  not  a 
master,  enable  us  to  know  the  truth  In  a 
world  of  propaganda  acd  knowing  the  truth 
we  shall  be  forever  tree. 
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or 
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unantmoiia  consent  to  have  printed  In 
tha  A«4>«ndUt  of  th«  Hicokd  an  MrUcl« 


andor  ihe  beadUne  "Fary  rages  as  LUien- 
tha!  debate  opens— United  States  Am- 
bassador fired*  in  reprisal  against  Mc- 
KiLLAB."  written  by  William  Moore,  and 
published  in  the  KnoxviUe,  Tenn..  Jcnir- 
nai  of  Tuesday.  March  25, 1^47. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoas, 
as  follows: 

Fdbt  Raczs  as  LmriTTH.M.  TJebste  Opews — 
United  States  Ajsbass\dos  "Fimxu"  in  R«- 
FBi.<ui.  AcamsT  McKzlias 

(By  William  Moore) 
WASHoraTOH.  March  24.— The  long  awaited 
detiate  over  David  E.  LUienthal  began  lata 
today  with  such  dramatic  fury  and  bitter- 
neas  «b  lias  rarely  been  beard  in  the  Senate. 
t^ti.m»ti^i  Is  seeking  condrmation  as  $17.- 
ino  a  jUMi  Chairman  of  tbe  Federal  Atomic 
Snergy  Owmiasioa. 

Tbe  deiaate  hfftsn  a  few  minutes  after  the 
Chicago  Tribune  was  Informed  that  Jtohn  Di 
Erwin,  American  Ambassador  to  Honduras, 
had  been  fired  In  a  State  Department  re- 
prtoal  against  Senator  McXbxab.  Demooat, 
of  Tennesaee,  for  mXMLum'm  opposition  to 
UUBBtbaL  Brwin  received  his  appointment 
throogh  McKBLLsa's  sponsc  rship. 

The  debate  was  toueted  off  by  a  eulogy 
of  LUienthal  tram  Senator  HicKsm-ocpES, 
Republican,  of  Iowa.  Hickebijoopeb  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee, which  beard  witnesses  testify  that  Ullen- 
tbal  permitted  oommunisra  to  flourish  in  tba 
Teimecsee  Valley  Authority  while  TVA  Board 
Churman. 

HJCKEwioorat  ctruck  at  the  emotional  in- 
nuendo. insiDuation,  and  suggestion  of  the 
erkiencs  heard  by  tbe  oommlttee.  much  of 
whAeta  waa  bRMigbt  out  by  UcKvujm. 

flaaator  ^'■■■■— .  Reputiltcan.  of  Ohio,  the 
only  member  of  the  committee  to  vote 
agahist  the  New  Deal  in  tu  campaign  for 
a  committee  recommendation  of  the  pro- 
posed oonfirmation,  promptly  challenged 
HiCK£ifL<ooraK.  In  the  space  of  45  minutes, 
nine  Senators  sprang  to  their  feet  in  angry 
daghes. 

One  was  McKeixak  himself,  who  moved 
a  chair  out  into  tbe  great  center  aisle  sepa- 
rating the  Republicans  and  Denoocrats. 
There  he  sat.  swiveling  about  to  face  eacb 
new  speaker  that  arose. 

Fighting  with  the  Bepubl leans.  UrKwtttm 
siippcrtcd  and  enlarged  upon  their  chargea 
that  Lilienthai  refused  to  make  the  ciisto- 
mary  Goverroent  ■''^^'int'ne  of  T¥A  funda 
aa  TVA  Chairman. 

Becaillng  that  UlWithal  became  TVA  eaar 
after  the  late  President  Roosevelt  ousted 
Dr.  A.  £.  Morgan  as  TVA  board  chairmaa, 
Mc£su.aa  roared: 

"Dr.  Morgan  built  the  TVA  danM.  LUien- 
thal never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
building  of  the  dams.  As  soon  as  Morgan  got 
throug'n  with  the  dams,  LUienthal  came  here 
and  honeysttckled  around  our  good  friend, 
Eoosevelt. 

"He  Just  sat  around  htm  and  pussyfooted 
with  htm  and  teased  him  and  begged  him 
and  got  him  to  give  him  Dr.  Morgan's  place." 
One  of  the  most  spectacular  ou^tirsts 
came  after  Senator  Bamcxs.  Bepubllcon  of 
Mew  Hampshire,  told  the  Senate  nobody  but 
the  best  qualified  man  In  the  United  States 
ataould  be  con  Armed  for  the  all  Important 
atomic  eneigy  post,  wlileii  oontrols  tbe  atom- 
ic  bomb  and  all  atomic  aaaggy  davalopment. 
"I  certainly  hope."  retorted  .Senator  Hatch, 
Oemocrat  of  New  Mazloo.  "that  tba  people 
of  New  Hampahlra  navar  atopi  aaah  a  rule 
wbao  tbay  alact  ona  of  liMlr  aenatoia.  last 
wa  might  loaa  on*  of  our  Moat  distlnguUhad 
and  valuable  Mamhaw." 

**!  wttl  talta  lay  obaneaa  ta  Naw  Haoap- 
riUra,"  BMBMi  *DUM«.  *^ai  long  aa  tiM  •«• 
•tor  fRxa  N'w  Mhmo  wUI  la  Haw  MMMa. 
Aa«  ni  ba  ta  tba  •■««»  aa  tnm  m  tba  8m- 
•aor  rroaa  Nvv  ttwHo,- 

Hatcm  spoloctasd  arl  offered  tha  aapUna* 
Uut  that  b«  had  talltd  la  trylni  lo  ba  Many. 
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Senator  Ovkkton,  Democrat  of  Louisiana, 
proposed  that  LUienthal  himself  ask  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  withdraw  the  nomination 
In  view  of  the  opposition.  This  brought 
minority  leader  Baskijit,  Democrat  of  Ken- 
tucky) to  his  feet  to  support  the  White 
House  campaign  for  LUienthal. 

Bakklet  said  there  had  been  strong  oppo- 
sition to  confirmation  of  both  former  Chief 
Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  the  late 
Associate  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Baskiet  said  the  Nation 
wou'd  lose  tbe  services  of  good  public  serv- 
ants if  nominees  under  fire  asked  their  own 
withdrawal. 

BauxiES  hurled  a  rebuke  at  Babklet  for 
linking  LUienthal  with  Hughes  and  Brandeis 
and  said: 

"I  for  one  resent  having  LUienthal  placed 
In  the  same  category  or  on  the  same  level 
with  those  two  great  men." 

Barklet  replied  that  he  was  Just  recalling 
two  outstanding  cases. 

Erwln  has  been  the  American  representa- 
tive In  Hondtu-as  since  lfi33.  He  has  just 
been  Informed  of  his  diomissal  by  Acting 
State  Secretary  Acheson,  who  is  leading  the 
State  Department's  crusade  for  LillenthaL. 
Acheson  acted  In  the  absence  of  Secretary 
Marshall. 

McKellar  confirmed  the  firing  of  Erwln 
and  said  ETrwin  attributes  it  to  McKellar's 
stand  against  LUienthal.  McEIellar  quoted 
Erwin  as  saying  the  dismissed  order  gave  no 
reason'  and  failed  to  mention  the  choice  of 
a  successor. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  Informed  by  the 
Tribune  of  Acheson 's  action,  caUed  It  a  stra- 
tegic blunder  that  will  Increase  the  Senate 
opposition  to  LUienthal. 

Senators  said  the  State  Department  will 
win  no  votes  for  LUienthal  by  venting  Its 
spleen  on  an  American  diplomat  to  punish 
a  Senator  who  dares  oppose  the  Department. 
In  fact,  they  said,  such  disciplinary  action 
may  change  the  attitude  of  some  Senators 
who  had  decided  to  bow  to  the  administra- 
tion demand  that  LUienthal  be  confirmed. 

Many  of  the  Senators  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  testimony  on  Lilienthal 
taken  during  6  weeks  oJ  hearings  by  Hick- 
ENLOOPERS  committee.  Eastern  newspapers 
have  presented  the  case  as  a  vindictive  per- 
sonal campaign  against  LUienthal  by  Mc- 
Kellar. and  published  little  of  the  testimony. 

But  Bricker  and  other  Republicans  who 
have  not  succumbed  to  the  administration's 
global  philosophies  plan  to  bring  out  the 
facts  in  the  Senate  debate,  which  may  last 
a  week. 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rcc- 
CRD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
John  R.  Andu  from  the  Washington 
News  Digest  for  January  1947: 

A  Nrw  Nation  Is  Born  :  Indonxsu 
(By  John  R.  Andu) 

World  War  n  has  awakened  the  colonial 
peoples  of  the  world  to  a  conscloutneas  ot 
national  patriotism.  This  national  awaken> 
tng  U  particularly  strong  In  south  and 
Bouthaaat  Asia.  In  tht  PhUlpplnas  we  wit- 
naaaad  the  proclamation  of  a  new  Republlo 
uadar  aponKtrthtp  ot  tba  United  sutaa, 
Onm  intaiB  baa  baaa  oonpeiled  to  graal 


India  an  Interim  Indian  Oovemment,  which 
Is  to  prepare  the  Indian  masses  for  Inde- 
pendence. The  peoples  of  Indochina  fought 
against  the  return  of  French  Imperialism. 
The  French  recognized  the  Vlet-Nam  Re- 
public. The  last  area  that  is  now  being  sta- 
bilized Is  Indonesia.  With  the  end  of  the 
war  In  the  Pacific,  the  situation  In  Indonesia 
was  uiu-uly  and  explosive.  The  peoples  of 
Indonesia  revolted  against  the  Japanese  mas- 
ters even  before  their  official  surrender  to  the 
United  Slates.  In  a  few  days  most  of  the 
Japanese  were  locked  In  Jails  and  their  weap- 
ons were  captured  by  Indonesians. 

On  August  17,  1945.  Indonesia  proclaimed 
Its  own  Republic.  This  Republic  Included 
Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Moluccas, 
New  Guinea,  and  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands, 
and  has  an  area  of  735.C00  square  miles. 
The  population  is  75,000,000. 

In  tbe  meantime  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  set  up  In  the  capital, 
Hatavia.  The  Government  consisted  of  a 
president,  a  vice  president.  17  ministers,  and 
a  central  committee  of  200  delegates  from  all 
the  islands.  Main  leaders  of  the  Indonesian 
Republic  are  President  Soekamo,  who  is 
called  the  George  Washington  of  Indonesia; 
Dr.  Mohammad  Hatta,  Vice  President,  and  a 
well-known  economic  expert;  Sutan  SJahrir, 
Premier,  a  former  youth  leader  and  Oghter  in 
the  underground  movement  against  the 
Japanese.  The  first  two  leaders  are  Moham- 
medans, while  SJahrir  and  also  Mr.  Amir 
Spariffoedin,  minister  of  defense,  are 
Christians. 

INDONESIANS  TAKE  CONTROL 

When  the  British  and  the  Dutch  arrived 
In  Java  and  Sumatra,  the  Indoenslans  were 
In  complete  control  of  the  government,  com- 
munications and  the  economic  life.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  British  and  the  Dutch 
were  locked  upon  as  tmwanted  Intruders. 
The  Indonesians  felt  that  they  have  had 
enough  of  colonial  exploitation.  They  had 
been  ruled  for  nearly  350  years  by  imperialist 
powers.  First,  by  Portugal,  then  came  Hol- 
land, then  a  British  Intermission  period  In 
Java,  and  finaUy  by  tbe  Japanese  Empire  for 
nearly  4  years. 

During  these  centtirles  of  foreign  rule,  the 
conditions  of  the  people  and  the  coimtry 
have  improved  only  slightly.  The  literacy 
percentage  was  cmly  7  percent.  Wages  aver- 
aged 20  cents  a  day.  No  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  educate  the  masses.  The  Dutch 
spent  for  education  only  5  percent  of  the 
annual  budget  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Gov- 
ernment. The  Japanese  occupation  was  even 
more  cruel.  During  the  Japanese  rule,  over 
1,000.000  Indonesians  died  from  starvation 
and  mistreatment. 

It  Is  but  natural  that  the  Indonesians 
want  to  prevent  their  coimtry  from  being 
colonized  again.  The  first  signs  that  warned 
the  British  and  Dutch  about  this  sentiment 
were  the  slogans  that  were  painted  on  walls, 
buildings,  streetcars — everywhere — "We  want 
government  by  the  people,  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  people."  "Freedom  Is  the  birthright 
of  all  nations."  "Better  to  be  In  heU  than 
to  be  colonized  again" — and  more. 

The  Indonesians  want  to  do  more  than 
merely  plaster  up  slogans.  Millions  of  young 
men  took  up  arms  to  defend  their  country 
against  any  return  of  colonialism.  Many 
of  them  fought  valiantly  against  penetra- 
tion by  the  British  and  Dutch  military  forces, 
and  sacrificed  their  Uvea  in  doing  so. 

American  newspapers  have  carried  reports 
of  the  fighting  In  Soerabaya,  in  Semarang 
and  In  Bekassle.  In  Soerabaya.  alone,  the 
Indonesian!  aaerlflced  40.000  men,  women, 
and  children  in  their  fight  against  British 
tanks,  bombers,  and  maiAlna  guns.  Many 
of  the  Indonesian  toldlara  were  armed  only 
with  bamboo  apeara.  In  moat  Instanoaa 
tht  Dutch  pushed  the  British  troc^  into  tha 
forefront,  while  Dutch  aoldlera  oama  Into  tha 
araaa  attar  tha  British  had  paolfiad  tt. 
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The  game  was  soon  over  for  the  Dutch, 
however.  Especially  so,  when  the  Dutch' 
offliclals  once  more  acted  arrogantly  toward 
everybody  and  committed  repeated  cruelties 
on  the  native  populations.  Thousands  of 
British-Indian  soldiers  deserted  their  ranks 
and  Joined  the  Indonesian  fighters  for  free- 
dom. At  the  same  time  the  British  dis- 
covered that  the  Indonesians  had  set  up  a 
stable  government  and  wanted  genuine 
democracy. 

The  Indonesian  Republican  Army  assisted 
the  British  In  repatriating  the  Japanese  na- 
tionals and  prisoners  of  war.  Dutchmen  in 
detention  camps  in  the  Interior  of  Java  were 
graduaUy  released  from  the  Japs  by  the  Re- 
publicans, even  though  as  soon  as  they  were 
released  the  Dutch  Government  recruited 
them  to  become  soldiers. 

CAPABLE  LEAIHEBS 

The  reason  that  the  Indonesian  problem 
did  not  develop  Into  a  full-scale  war  between 
Indonesia  and  Holland  is  due  to  the  able 
leadership  of  the  heads  of  the  Republic  who 
restrained  the  population  from  taking  aggres- 
sive measures.  When  jyt.  Sutan  SJahrir  was 
first  appointed  as  Premier  he  issued  a  pam- 
phlet caUed,  "Our  Struggle."  In  which  he 
urged  his  compatriots  to  cease  all  radical 
actions  and  extremist  activities.  Intead  he 
urged  all  Indonesians  to  foUow  moderation. 
With  the  Indonesian  Government  reorgan- 
ized, elections  were  held  for  muncipal.  pro- 
vincial, and  state  councUs.  At  the  same  time 
assistance  was  sought  from  abroad,  especially 
in  the  technical,  economic,  and  educational 
field.  The  leaders  admitted  frankly  that  the 
Republic  was  by  no  means  perfect,  and  that 
therefore  Indonesia  needed  foreign  help.  A 
political  manifesto  Issued  on  November  1, 
1945,  declared  that  Indonesia  was  very  eager 
to  trade  with  all  Industrial  nations  of  the 
world. 

Indonesia  is  rich  in  raw  materials:  sugar, 
rubber,  rice,  spices,  quinine,  tapioca,  tea, 
coffee,  copra.  Citronella  oU,  kapok,  teakwood, 
oU,  tin,  coal.  Iron,  and  gold.  Surpluses  of 
these  materials  are  avaUable  at  this  time. 
For  instance,  in  Java,  there  are  1,500.000 
tons  of  sugar  ready  for  shipment  abroad; 
also  about  250,000  tons  of  crude  rubber. 
Under  a  recent  trade  agreement  with  India. 
Indonesia  wlU  send  750,000  tons  of  rice  to 
famine-stricken  areas  in  exchange  for  tex- 
tiles, tires,  trucks,  bicycles,  and  agricultural 
Implements.  The  program  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment calls  for  simUar  deals  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  other  cotmtrtea  of  the  world. 

POLITICAL    CONTKREMCES 

Today  negotiations  are  going  on  betvreea 
high  Dutch  and  Indonesian  officials  to  set- 
tle the  political  situation.  Reactionary 
Dutch  forces  are  trying  to  hang  on  to  tha 
old  political  relations.  On  the  other  hand, 
Indonesians  want  complete  Independence  at 
the  earliest  moment.  On  November  19.  194C, 
a  text  of  a  proposed  compromise  agreement 
between  the  two  forces  was  published  to  the 
world.  The  plan  contained  therein  must  be 
approved  by  both  the  Dutch  Government 
and  the  Indonesian  Parliaments.  Criticism 
of  the  plan  Is  to  be  expected  both  In  Hol- 
land as  well  as  In  Indonesia. 

HoUand  Is  willing  to  recognize  a  republic 
for  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Madura.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  other  Islands  be  held  under  tem- 
porary Dutch  tutelage  until  1949.  By  that 
time  these  territories  are  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  rejiubllc.  The  republic  ana  these 
outer  states  will  then  form  a  sovereign  demo- 
cratic state  on  a  federal  basis,  to  be  called 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  It  wlU  tlien 
apply  to  Join  the  United  Nations.  Indoaaala 
and  Holland  wUl  Join  in  a  Nether)andB>Xn- 
donaalan  union.  1B48  will  wltnesa  the  birth 
ot  a  united  damooratlo  nation  la  aouthaaat 
Aala. 
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.  B«tor«  tb»t  time  »rrt»«t.  how«Ter.  75.00" 
000  liKion««l»n«  are  meet  anxlout  to  e«ta) 
Iteh  'h*  wry  efomtt  rfUtJons  betwe«n  th  ir 
ootin-Ty  and  the  United  States.    One  of  t  le 
poaH  4«  obstacles  in  the  path  of  a  reallzati  m 
of  such  doee  cooperation  l«  the  dtecrlmlra 
tory  immigration  policies  of  the  United  Stn  - 
towad  the  people  of  those  islands.    In 
the  Indonesians  in  the  United  States 
face  deportation,  because  they  are  not 
kmwt   to  become  dtlaens  or  even   reo 
■a  itsldcnts.    The  reason  Is  that  no  lm4u- 
gratlon  quota  has  been  established  for 
donests.     Sevcnty-flve   mllUon    Indonesians 
tana  hlnf  freedom  for  the  flrat  time. 
esnt- tries  of  sernilty.  strain  their  eacer 
across  the  far  stretches  of  the  Pacific 
#arc  their  pattern  of  liberty  and  ask  as 
of  tlie  fSrat  friendly  itestures  of  ths  United 
8tat<-s   be.    through   lu   Congress,   a   lUfng 
of  tlUs  hiunlltstlng  exclusion. 
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Mr.  McDONOUQH.    Mr.  Speaker 
follcwlns  forthright  J(>cIarmtlon  of 
ley  I  in  Americanism  adopted  by  U^e 
R(9»!rvo  Awoclatlon  ts  highly  commerldft 
bJe.  end  I  am  confident  It  will  meet 
the  approval  of  all  patriotic  citizen 
the  United  States. 

T  le  Fleet  Reserve  AMOclatton  U 
the  most  valuable  and  dependable  or^an 
iBat  ons  of  Navy  veterans  that  we 
They  have  served  the  Nation  with  hdnor 
during  all  wars  and  always  stand  r^ady 
dtn^nt  times  of  peace  to  be  called  to 
if  their  services  are  needed. 

Tlielr  adopted  policy  on  Amerlcaipm 
is  •«  follows: 

TKB  imitT  wimiN 

■lite*  from  ths  dawn  of  history  man 
bssn  struggllnK  up  from  the  mire  of  slavery 
to  lis  sun-wtiahsd  peaks  of  Individual 
arty:  and 

BUvM  168  years  ago  our  forsfathsrs 
Ushed  on  this  conttusnt  a  nation  de* 
to  tks  prlndpls  of  Iresdom  of  ths  individual 
and 

Since  our  forefathers  fought,   bled, 
died  to  attain  and  maintain  that 
tron  feneration  to  generation;  and 

81) ice  sre.  the  members  of  the  Fleet 
Aaaorlstion.   have   fought,   some   or.e 
two.  and  some  three  wars,  to  carry  or 
trad  tlon  and  hold  high  the  torch  of  liberty 
to  It  rht  ths  whole  world  on  ths  road  to 
dom    and 

Slice  It  Is  our  utmost  desire  to 
ehllflren  reoslve,  mslntaln.  and  pass 
tbatr  children  ths  sams  freedom  ws 
•njoyed:  and 

81  ice  there  have  of  late  years  sprung 
various   totalitarian    Isms  such   as   fas 
natl  mal    socialism,    and    communism 
Btenimlnff  from  M.irxlan  socialism:  and 

Slaoa  said  aoclalism  Is  the  absoluts  ( 
site  of  liberalism,  and  absoluUly  denl^ 
the  ndlvldual  his  freedom  as  we  have  ' 
It,  (Lnce  socialism  Is  merely  an  els 
of  tie  earliest  form  of  government, 
diet  itorshlp  by  the  head  of  the  family 

Since  our  free  way  of  life  tinder  our 
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stltuUon  and  Bill  of  Rights  has  made  ths 
United  States  of  America  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  with  the 
highest  standard  of  living  ever  knowtt  to 
man;  and 

Since  believers  in  these  alien  Isms  nsvs 
infiltrated  into  our  8Cho<^  snd  colleges  snd 
into  the  vsrlous  Oovemment  departments, 
including  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  the 
avowed  Intent  to  steal  our  freedom  from  tis. 
while  we  were  fighting  the  greatest  oC  all 
wars  to  maintain  that  freedom  snd  to  sd- 
Tance  It  to  all  comers  of  the  earth:  and 

Since  in  our  law.  the  definition  of  treason 
Is  "to  conspire  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  force":  and 

Since  the  Commtinlsts  in  nstlonal  con- 
vention assembled  In  the  year  1946.  while 
this  Nation  w?s  at  war.  did  spawn  s  recru- 
descence of  the  Communlit  movement,  in- 
cluding Inflltrsilon  Into  the  armed  fwces  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  "The 
Revolution  of  the  Proletariat":  and 

Since  communism  is  dedicated  to  world 
conqufst  and  requires  of  Its  disciples  every 
enort  to  destroy  all  ether  forms  of  gowem- 
ment.  "by  force  If  necessa-y":  and 

Since  no  person  holding  Marxian  beliefs  or 
sympathies  can  truly  uke  th?  oath  of  office, 
either  civil  or  mliltary.  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  snd 

Since  we.  the  members  ol  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Assodstlon.  havs  each  and  every  one  of  us 
tBken  the  oath,  which  requires  thst  ws 
"upheld  snd  defend  the  Omatitutlon  •f  ths 
United  6tste»  of  America  againat  all  its  sns- 
mtes  from  within  or  without":  and 

BlBoa  ws  so  Kubscrlbs  In  ths  Prsambls  of 
our  Constitution;  and 

Slnos  in  suict  conformity  with  that  oath, 
and  with  absoluU  dotsrmlnation  to  do  uur 
utmost  to  prsvsnt  ths  truasonabls  attempt 
of  alien  isms  to  undermino  and  destroy  our 
Couatttution  and  Bill  of  Rights,  the  open 
dsclnration  of  which  intsnt,  whils  this  coun- 
uy  was  lu  a  state  of  war,  ws  bslisvs  tc  hsvs 
bsen  a  trsAsonabls  set:  and 

Sines  ws,  of  ths  Flsst  Roservs  Auoolation, 
have  |lvan  tbs  major  portion  of  our  lives  to 
the  dofsnss  of  our  belnvsd  country  and  srt 
•till  wlUlng  to.  in  ths  worda  of  the  immor- 
tal Abraham  Lincoln.  "Pay  the  last  full  msss- 
urs  of  drvotlon"  In  said  oauss:  and 

Blnos  tbsss  alien  "Isms."  spawned  of  envy, 
laatnesB.  and  incompetsncs  have  raised  their 
obseene  volets  to  such  a  pitch  that  thcf  bring 
eonfusion  and  strifs  Into  our  naticnM  life, 
we,  ths  msQhsrs  of  the  Pert  Reserve  Asso- 
dstlon, in  convention  duly  asssmbled  do  d«- 
dare  that  the  time  has  corns  for  alt  tboas 
who  truly  bsllsve  in  ths  Amtrlcan  Way  of 
life,  that  is.  the  freedom  of  the  Indtvidusl. 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  to  the  snd  that 
their  voices  shall  become  s  mighty  rosf  in  ths 
sars  of  those  whom  we  hsve  elected  to  carry 
on  our  government,  thtis  drowning  out  ths 
squealing  of  those  totalltsu-lan -minded  ver- 
min: and 

Since  we  are  forthright  speaking  freemen 
who.  In  the  words  of  that  great  American, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  do  not  "pussyfoot"  or  use 
"wer.sel  words"  to  express  our  beliefs 

We.  the  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation, do  place  ourse-.ves  on  record  as 
•ettlng  forth  the  following  as  our  Ameri- 
canism progrsm: 

(a)  Recapttwe  by  the  Congress  of  Its  full 
constitutional  power  and  authority  snd  re- 
turn to  the  constitutional  system  of  checks 
and  balances  wherein  the  Congress  Initiates 
and  passes  Isws.  the  President  spproves  end 
executes  them,  snd  the  courts  hear  snd  de- 
termine the  meaning  thereof;  thereby  aban- 
doning the  lately  assumed  prerogative  of  the 
eourts  to  determine  public  policy,  and  of  the 
President  to  dictate  to  Congress  what  laws 
tt  shall  pass. 

(b)  Abolishment  and  liquidation  of  all 
emergency  wartime  agencies  and  Government 
eorporatlons. 


(c)  Complete  abatement  of  all  bursatt- 
cratlc  propaganda  and  abolishment  of  all 
public  relations  offices  and  officers  pertain- 
ing thereto.  _       .         .w 

(d)  Removal  from  public  office,  from  ths 
clTll   senrlcr.   from   commissioned,   warrsmt. 
noncommissioned  rank  In  ths  armed  forces: 
from  positions  as  police  or  peace  ofBcers  or  in 
Ore  departments:  or  from  any  other  employ- 
ment whatsoever,  the  pay  or  remuneration  for 
which  Is  derived  from  public  funds,  goods 
and /or  services,  howsoever  collected  or  dis- 
bursed, of  the  Federal,  SUte.  or  municipal 
governmenu.  or  of  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  of  any  corporation  which  is  main- 
tained or  contributed  to.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
by  said  funds  and /or  ssrvlees:  or  from  em- 
ployment in  any  school,  college,  or  university 
or  other   institution   of   learning   which    is 
maintained,  ua  whole  or  in  part  as  herein  sst 
forth,  or  by  tax  exempUon.  or  in  sny  labor 
tmlon  or  other  organization  which  Is  granted 
any  special  privileges  or  protection  by  law; 
of  any  and  all  persons,  without  regard  to  sex. 
race,  color,  or  creed,  who  believe  in.  or  have 
sympathised  with,  contributed  anything  of 
value  to.  or  In  any  way  or  mimner.  knowing 
the  same  to  be  such,  forwards,  harbors,  dis- 
seminstes  or  promulgates,  ths  principles  or 
literoture  of  sny  form  of  marxism,  or  of  any 
other  Um  which  is  In  ci>nflict  with  our  true 
republican  form  of  government  as  set  forth 
m  the  constitution  and  bUl  of  rlghU  of  ths 
United  SUtes  of  America;  or  which  udvocatM, 
or  In  tlie  past  has  advucatsd.  ths  overthrow 
of  our  Rovernment  by  force  for  any  raaaon  or 
under  any  circtunsUnoss  whatsosvsr. 

(S)  That  It  shall  bs  prima  (aols  an  act  of 
treason  for  any  parson  disoribsd  In  para- 
graph (d)  to  attain  any  such  office  or  position 
as  set  forth  Ui  said  paragroph  ( d ) 

(f)  Thai  any  labor  union  or  other  organl- 
laUon  which  knowingly  sdmlU  any  such  psr- 
sou  to  msmberahip  sluli  lose  all  such  special 
privtisgss  L.  proisetton  it  law  as  dsscrlbsd  in 
paragraph  (d). 

(g)  strict  vigllanos  by  all  agsnctes  of  gov- 
ernment to  see  that  ths  abovs  cunduiuus  are 
permansntly  maintainsd. 

(hi  Return  of  ths  ttuprems  Court  to  the 
condition  of  a  nonpartisan,  nonpoliueal  tri- 
bunal. 

(1)  That  ths  United  BUtss  Ssnats  bs  am- 
powsNd  to  "withdraw"  its  consent  in  thS 
same  mannsr  ss  now  glvsn  to  ths  appoint- 
msnt  of  any  parson  to  oOos  who  holds  said 
oOcs  by  rsaaon  of  "appolntmsnt  by  ths  Prss- 
idsnt  with  ths  advics  and  consent  of  the 
Banats,"  such  withdrawal  of  conssnt  to  oon- 
stttuts  an  tmmedinte  removal  from  ottos  ol 
the  person  so  affected. 

(J)  No  more  than  two  terms  of  4  years  each 
for  any  Presidsnt  of  the  United  States. 

(k)  Posltlvs  opposition  to  any  further  so- 
cialistic legislation;  revival  of  thrift  and  in- 
dividual pride;  absolute  denial  of  the  Idea 
that  the  state  owes  the  Inry  and  shiftless  a 
living;  deceiitrallzitlon  of  government;  re- 
turn to  the  several  States  of  tiielr  full  con- 
stitutional rights  and  powers. 

(1)  Absolute  sssartlon  of  the  right  of  every 
person  to  life,  liberty,  snd  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. I.  e..  the  right  of  every  person  to  sell 
the  product  of  his  'jrain  \nd/or  brasm  where- 
soever he  ends  a  market  and  to  whomsoever 
d. sires  said  product,  at  whstsoever  pries  or 
wage  he  sees  fit  to  acdept  without  let  or  hin- 
drance from  anyone,  including  government, 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  national  security 

(m)  Liquidation  of  planned  economy  and 
return  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
free  competition  in  labor  and  management. 

(n)  Equal  opportunity  and  responsibility 
for  labor  and  management. 

(o)  Positive  opposition  to  the  expenditure 
of  any  Federal  public  funds  other  than  such 
as  are  appropriated  b^  Congress  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  named  in  the  appropriation  as 
constitutionally  provided. 
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Bsnta  wtasra 
abovs  program. 
Baapeotrully  snbmlttad 
MsvaasMi.  AMHScsmn 
MB.vni  A.  HawLBT. 

ChmUtmrnn  and  Psst  Mtftomml 
Vice  PrtsiaenL 
^)mfff  inwi  B.  Amaasaai, 

Jfesiber  and  Past  Nationml  PrssMsat. 
HBorr  J.  WnusMB. 
JTcmbcr  and  Past  President,  ^rmneh  Mo.  <. 
Jams  U.  Vam  Sltcxb. 

Member  and  Past  Motional  PratMeat. 
Bosaar  F.  BaHASBssTB. 
Motional  PretMent.  Mombtr  Ex  OJlcto. 


ApproprtaneDt  fof  NatiMial  DefCBSC 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A  SHATHERS 

oa  noaiOA 

ZN  THE  BOUSE  OF  aEPR£SBI9TATiyB8 

TkMr»do9,  March  27.  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  BCr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  lemarks  In  the  Rsc- 
oao,  I  include  the  foUowlnc  Gallup  poU 
with  reference  to  the  Anny  and  Navy 
budget : 
Tst  Oaixup  Poll— Mzlitait  Cot  Optosbo 

(By  Goorgs  Gallun.  dlrsctor,  Amertoan 
Instltuta  of  Publlo  Optukm) 

Amona  votais  who  m^  thsy  have  followMl 
the  argaBants  in  Ooapasa  over  the  Amy  and 
Mavy  bodgat.  tha  majority  la  oppoeed  to  aay 
raduetioB. 

President  TruflBaat  budget  oaUad  for 
about  $11,500.0(10,000  lor  aatkooal  dsfsnse. 
by  far  the  largsst  Iteoi  la  tha  budfat. 

Any  sutastaatlal  raduottoa  o(  this  aaosmt, 
military  chisftains  claim,  would  strlauily 
hampar  our  military  power  sad  preattKS 
abroad.  Orltlea  o(  tho  bttdfot,  however,  hava 
asaintalMd  that  there  la  always  soma  water 
that  oan  be  aquasasd  out  of  any  budfot  and 
that  In  this  eass  approprlattoos  eould  be 
out  without  too  mtieb  damage. 

rofji  Df  Ttw  nrroiuBi 

Xa  taaUng  public  santimant  oo  tbs  maUar. 
tha  Institute  first  asked  votsrs  wbeibcr  tbay 
bad  fo&owad  argumant*  in  OaofraM  for  and 
against  rodueing  ths  Army-Mavy  budget, 
■lightly  mora  than  4  in  evsry  10  (43  per* 
osnt>  said  that  thsy  had  bssn  following  ths 
iMus.  while  ths  rest  said  tbey  bad  not  basn 
following   ths  argumcnu  a<   both  aldsa. 

Those  who  said  they  had  foUowod  the  argu- 
ments were  aaked: 

Do  you  think  Congress  should  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  vlildi  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  asked  fort 

Pcramt 

Should  reduce 34 

Bhotild  not « ...... .......>.    00 

Mo  opinioo .. ..... — .. — ~.      0 

The  point  of  new  of  the  largest  number  !s 
that  so  long  as  no  general  Buropean  peace 
settlement  has  been  made  and  Russia  con- 
tinues her  expansionist  foreign  policy,  ws 
should  mn.int.ain  ouT  military  strength. 


nni  saeuicxina 

Typieal  of  this  attltuds  is  the  opinion  ea- 
presecd  by  a  business  exaeutlve  Interviewed 
in  Boston: 

-We'll  never  be  able  to  bargain  eliectlvrty 
with  the  Russians  by  tying  one  arm  behhad 
our  beck.  This  Is  no  time  to  drtlberately 
weeken  ourselves:  It  will  make  the  rest  of  the 
world  thtok  weTe  soft  and  flabby."  ^^^ 

The  main  argtnnent  tn  favor  of  cutting  the 
military  and  naval  budget,  as  seen  by  votera, 

XCm — ^App 


la  typified  IB  thta  opinion  fKB  a  hovewlfe  In 
Cleveland : 

"People  who  pay  tazea  will  get  fed  up  with 
having  to  oany  the  load  a(  a  talBi  amy  in 

peacetime." 

Oenarally  peaking,  tha  American  public 
has  for  many  yean  taken  the  Army's  akte  in 
arguments  over  defense  approprlstions. 
During  the  ISaO's  polls  found  public  opinion 
substantially  In  accord  with  plans  to  build  up 
the  Army,  Kavy.  and  Air  Faroe. 

ravos  tBAiivnie 

There  la  wide  puiolic  suM>ort.  too.  for 
psscstlms  compulsory  military  training  to 
maintain  a  largs  reserve.  Even  before  ths 
war  ended  polls  were  finding  large  majorities 
in  favor  of  such  a  program. 

The  attitude  has  remained  unchanged:  the 
most  recent  poll,  reported  last  month,  found 
72  percent  In  favor,  23  percent  cqH)06ed.  and 
6  percent  undecided. 


Vetenos'  Job  PUcement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

lUaRTS 


Of  TRB  IIOU9B  OP  BBPRBBBrTATIVBB 

Tiiesdat,  March  25.  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  baved  upon  Information  that  I 
have  been  sble  to  secure  from  the  fleM. 
that  ts,  on  the  SUte  level,  the  Veterans' 
Employment  Service  baa  been  doing  a 
splendid  job  in  finding  omptoyment  for 
returning  veterans.  They  have  been  oa- 
pedaUy  successful  in  securing  poelUons 
and  In  the  placement  of  the  blind,  tha 
amputees,  and  others  ■uffertnt  severt 
physical  handicaps  tn  good  positions. 
Any  reduction  In  the  appropriation  for 
the  VoUrans'  Employment  Service  win 
sartously  afleet  those  veterans  wbo  have 
not  been  plaoed  to  date.  This  is  highly 
spsdaliied  work,  and  It  takea  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  train  field  personnel  to 
effectively  promote  the  Interest  of  the 
omployer  in  the  disabled  veteran. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  a  veteran 
is  not  wholly  rehabilitated  until  suitable 
employment  is  found  for  him.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  now,  of  all  times,  is  not 
the  time  to  interrupt  such  an  important 
phase  of  the  veterans'  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  and 
opposition  to  the  Veterans'  Enu>l03nBent 
Service  on  the  grounds  that  it  duplicatea 
the  work  of  the  State  employment  serv- 
ice. I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
sound  basis  for  this  rtatement,  whereas. 
according  to  my  information,  just  the 
opposite  is  true. 

I  have  authentic  Infomatlon  that  the 
personnel  employed,  charged  with  vet- 
erans' Job  placements  has  been  working 
In  close  cooperation  with  the  State  em- 
ployment service  offlces  and  do  not  du- 
plicate the  work  but,  rather,  supplement 
and  assist  the  State  employment  service 
offices  in  extending  the  facilities  of  the 
offices  to  the  veteran. 

Representatives  of  the  veterans'  or- 
yntMLtiftna  are  very  much  <«ipoeed  to 
any  reduction  in  this  anropriatloa,  as 
they  beUeve  it  will  materially  affect  the 
welfare  of  aU  yeterans,  especially  the 
phjrslcally  handicapped. 


It  should  be  reBembered  thai  as  our 
demobUlaUloa  of  the  armed  f oroea  Is 
neariog  eompleClon.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  for  those  being  dlsf^iarged 
ftom  the  armed  services  to  fbid  suitaMe 
emptoyment  Let  us  not  forget,  also,  that 
under  our  ^ucatluial  and  training  pro- 
gram for  veterans,  the  time  is  here  whan 
these  veterans  are  complettng  their  in- 
stitutional and  othor  training  and  are 
now  in  need  of  assistance  in  securing  po- 
sltions  in  industry.  In  this  connection, 
the  Veterans*  Administration  records 
show  that  as  of  February  28, 1947.  there 
were  1,659.142  vettf  ana  in  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities.  As  of  the  same 
date  there  were  626,719  veterans  in  train- 
ing on  the  Job.  The  repwt  for  February 
1947  shows  that  2,984  have  completed 
their  period  of  eHglWHty  or  their  entitle- 
ment had  been  exhausted. 

As  of  February  28.  1947,  64.3  percent 
were  in  schools  of  iiigher  learning,  or 
1.066,018,  leaving  593.124  in  other  aefaools. 
making  a  total  of  1.669,143. 

As  a  result  of  the  information  regard- 
ing the  effective  work  of  the  Veterans* 
Job  Placement  Service  and  the  need  of 
the  veterans  for  assistance  in  finding 
Jobs.  espeoiaUy  the  disabled,  I  shaU  try 
to  have  the  amotmt  the  Approprlatlona 
Committee  took  from  the  Vetenuu*  Serr- 
ice  restored.  I  remind  the  House  that 
if  the  veterans  are  placed  in  Jobs,  money 
is  saved  to  the  Oovernment  as  unem- 
ployed veterans  oan  draw  unemployment 
Instu^nce.  I  voted  both  for  the  Van 
Zandt  and  Porand  amendmenta.  to  re- 
store appropriations  for  tho  Votanna* 
Job  Placement  Service. 


Filuro  PoUUeal  SirHcburo  tf  G«maBy 
SXTBNHION  OP  REMARXB 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  icnntasoTA 
IN  THB  BOOBB  OP  BBPBB8BNTATXVB9 

Thvndav.  March  tl,  iH7 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  laavt 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tha 
RicotB.  I  UaOlude  the  following  arUde 
by  Dorothy  Thompson  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  March  26. 1947: 
OMTHBRaooaa 
(By  Dorothy  Thompacn) 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall's  statement 
to  the  C!ouncll  of  Foreign  Mlnlstera  tn  Mos- 
cow, setting  forth  his  views  on.  the  fnturs 
political  structtire  of  Oermany.  restored  whst 
hss  long  been  Iscklng  from  international 
conferences:  namely,  exactitude  of  expres- 
sloo. 

Mr.  Marataan  uses  words  to  convey  mean- 
ings, not  to  ohectire  them.  The  mind  that 
formulated  the  proposals  of  the  ITnltsd 
States  delegates  so  crtsiriy  thst  they  are  con- 
tained in  a  thousand  words  or  less  revesla 
itsslf  as  ordsrly.  candid  and  precise.  One 
needs  but  compare  the  Msrehall  statment 
with  those  of  Teheran.  Yalta.  Potsdsm,  or 
even  with  the  preamble  to  the  San  Francisco 
Cbarter.  to  aee  the  difference  between  fuaH- 
ness  and  darlty. 

For  that  matter,  one  need  but  eompare 
Mr.  Marshall's  statement  with  that  of  Mr. 
lioiotar,  made  at  the  same  time,  to  see  the 
•normots  difference  between  two  minds  and 
two  culttu-es.   Mr.  Marshall  says  exactly  what 


V 
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b«  loMUM,  Mid  nobody  etM  poMlbly  n;«in< 
Mrp-tthlm.  Content  and  form  art  ptrl  wtly 
tmti.  and  thtrtby  tb«  Ingllata  UnfU«  •  at 
iMwi  la  rthabUlUtad. 

II-.  liartball  haa  raatortd  atyU  to  pjiblld 
doeitmanU.  Style  baa  b««n  alngularly 
Ing.  not  only  from  iitateamaniblp  but 
•Ut  'manuhlp.  durlnu  the  war  and  poitwar 
prri  >da.  Worda  like  "peace  lovlnR"  and 
"deiiocratlc"  hare  been  liberally  ipniilcled 
Into  every  policy  atatement,  tbclr  met  ntng 
reer'ved  for  anybody's  interpretation.  The 
reaiiiu  have  been  dlaaatroiia.  In  Mr.  Mar- 
aluUl,  at  long  last,  we  have  a  leader  vboae 
•totemenu  we  can  read  wUb  pleasure. 

Mr  Molotov  continues  to  si.eak  Ir  the 
peaJiar  bobble-gobble  jargon  of  Ck>mn]Lint8t 
Idlon.  which  has  hitherto  seemed  Infec  .icus. 
Soviet  words  are  deliberately  designed  u  con- 
vey at  least  two  meanings — one  to  the  I  nter- 
natlonal  Communist  church,  well  vers  »d  In 
Interpreting  Communist  cabalism.  an  I  the 
other  to  the  tnisting  Innocents  outside.  The 
Yal  a  declaration,  a  statement  of  Incr^  dlble 
slof: plnesa.  leaving  all  the  "Is"  undotte  1  and 
•t's*  uncrossed,  thus  conveyed  to  the  world 
Corununlst  movement  the  news  tba  t  the 
Sov.eU  had  trltimphed  and  the  lublln 
Caciarllla  made  certain  of  tenure.  1  lean- 
while,  everyone  else  took  comfort  1:  i  the 
pro  -niae  of  democratic  elections,  which  night 
revtiTse  or  modify  the  coup  de  force. 

klr.  Marshall,  however  In  demanding  a 
detioeratlc  German  state,  defines  la  six 
points  exactly  what  he  meana  by  such  a  state. 
Ha<l  Yalta  been  as  precise  in  debnltlor  s.  the 
rec  ;nt  elections  would  have  had  to  b<  can- 
oel<>d  by  the  UN. 

1.  All  political  power  la  recognised  ta  orlg- 
InaUng  la  the  people. 

a.  Popular  elections  held  at  frequent  Lnter- 

Tali.     •     •     • 

5.  Conducted  under  condltlona  In  which 
fre<  ly  competing  parties  submit  prograx  ts  and 
cai  didates. 

4  Political  parties  •  •  •  voluntt  ry  aa- 
■oc.atlons  of  citlzena  •  •  •  no  par  ;y  en- 
Joyi  any  privileged  status. 

6.  Basle  rights  of  free  speech,  freed  3m  of 
religion,  assembly,  aaaociatlon  •  •  •  guar- 
anteed. 

t.  Individuals  protected  against  arlitrary 
*rr  »t.  search  and  seizure  •  •  •  ec  uallty 
im<ler  law. 

l3  point  six.  Mr.  Maraball— for  th  i  first 
tlnr  e  In  any  postwar  dociunent.  and  1  iclud- 
Ing  the  four  fretdoms — seeks  to  reesi  abltsh 
the  primary  and  moat  Important  of  al  free- 
doioa.  namely,  habsa.-  corpus — security  from 
arbitrary  arrest.  There  is  all  the  dlffjrence 
between  Mr.  Marshall's  statement  and  "free- 
doia  from  fear."  It  Is  the  dlfferem  e  be- 
tw-:en  clarity  and  ambiguity;  betwsen  a 
apeclflc  pledge  and  a  Utopian  promis;;  be- 
twten  saying  what  you  mean  and  hoping 
th£t  events  will  give  the  "correct"  Inter- 
pretation to  a  plotM  hope. 

If  Mr.  MarsbaU's  longed-for  luck  Ity  la 
th£t  of  a  military  mind,  thank  beavm  for 
■one  qualities  of  that  kind. 

^/heu  the  millta^T  mind  designs  ar.d  orders 
an  operation  to  achieve  an  objective.  :  t  dare 
not  describe  it  in  terms  open  to  a  dc2  :n  In- 
terarctationa  by  the  commander.  Ir  mat- 
ter) of  life  or  death,  meanings  must  b  t  crys- 
tal ine.  But  peace  is  also  a  matter  3f  life 
death:  the  fate  of  frantic  millions  hanga 
"oo  the  meaning  of  words. 

Ijet  tbe  words,  therefore,  be  honest,  clean, 
Un.pid.  candid,  factual,  committal,  aBrma- 
UV3.  civilised. 

.Vnd  down  with  weaael  wortia,  ihaded 
meanlnga,  noncommittal. 

3own  with  adjectives  that  destrty  the 
noon,  and  adverbs  which  disarm  thi  verb. 
Down  with  the  language  of  consplra(  y.  ob- 
•cinrantlst.  cabalistic.  Down  with  t  ie  de- 
stroyer worda;  the  undermining  wor(  a;  the 
vords  that  make  an  anarchy  of  langu  ige. 

And  up  with  the  words  of  ocder  aid  d 
Uw. 


Dixit  in  BUck  tiid  Wliitt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  KtW  TOtX 
Of  TBB  HOUSK  OF  REPRE8SNTAT1VE8 

Thursday  March  27.  1947  | 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORB.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
A.  G.  Mezerik  from  the  Nation  of  March 
22.  1947: 

DXXIS  IN  BtACX  AND  WHTTB 

(By  A.  O.  Mezerik) 

Chapitl  Hill,  N.  C— Alone  of  the  regions 
In  the  United  States  the  South  has  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  herediury  aristocracy,  of  landed 
bourbons.  Their  philosophy,  molded  by  gen- 
erations of  slaveholdlng.  has  been  con- 
temptuoua  of  those  who  work  in  trade,  in- 
dustry, or  the  learned  p^'ofesslons.  These 
botirbons  were  and  are  the  great  resisters 
of  change,  the  strong  defenders  of  their  yes- 
terdays. 

The  virtues  and  vices  of  the  southern  bour- 
bons are  not  confined  to  their  class  but  have 
set  a  stamp  on  t'le  whole  toclety.  The  Scuth 
baa  glorified  physical  prowess  and  adrenture, 
the  exploits  of  the  himter,  the  pomp  and 
courage  of  the  military  man.  It  has  nour- 
ished a  strangely  distorted  code  of  chivalry 
which  expresses  Itself  e%-en  now  In  duels, 
fights,  and  horsewhipping:;.  It  exalts  sports- 
manship and  gives  a  high  place  to  borse- 
ractng.  cock-flshtlng,  and  feuding. 

T%e  legacies  of  the  plantation  mind  are 
apparent  to  this  day  In  the  opposition  to  prog- 
ress In  education,  health,  industrialization, 
unionization,  ani  religious  practices.  Re- 
ligion has  felt  this  hand  of  the  past  very 
heavily,  perhaps  because  spirittial  aspirations 
are  conditioned  by  other  goals.  The  South 
has  always  had  the  largest  percentage  of 
chiu'Ch  members  of  any  si'ction  In  the  coun- 
try; It  has,  in  fact,  been  derisively  called  the 
"Bible  Belt."  The  God  of  the  Southern  Prot- 
estant Churches  has  been,  much  more  than 
In  any  other  region,  a  personal  God.  watch- 
ing over  the  individual,  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  his  luck  or  mls'ortune.  supporting 
him  In  his  fights  and  feuds.  The  aim  of  the 
church  has  been  the  good  individual  rather 
than  the  good  society 

This  is  the  setting  In  which  the  South  has 
matured  There  have  been  some  changes, 
but  until  recently  they  have  lagged  far  behind 
the  needs  of  the  people.  The  great  crisis  of 
1930  UEhered  In  a  violent  awakening.  And 
with  the  advent  of  Roosevelt  in  1933,  factors 
which  would  begin  the  trunsformation  of  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  status  of  the 
South  came  Into  being.  The  waste  of  land 
was  slowed  by  programs  to  correct  soil  ero- 
sion. The  farmer,  accvu^tomed  to  thinking 
of  himself  as  a  lone  individual  who  had  no 
Interest  In  a  society  bigj;er  than  his  family 
clan,  found  that  a  Nation  was  interested  in 
his  welfare.  Without  markets  for  his  pro- 
duce, with  hunger  penetrating  his  kitchen, 
the  fanner  awoke  to  the  meaning,  in  his  own 
life,  of  Government  purchases  of  his  crop  at 
prices  far  above  the  open  market.  His  broth- 
er In  the  villages  and  the  towns  found  that 
in  work  relief,  PWA  and  WPA,  society  was 
showing  an  interest  In  him,  too,  and  he  re- 
ciprocated that  Interest.  Farmer  and  towns- 
man began  to  think  about  their  Government, 
to  go  to  the  polls,  and  to  look  around  at  the 
bigger  world. 

Parm  security  brought  the  first  freedom 
from  the  fear  that  a  man  might  work  hard  to 
create  a  home  and  a  farm  and  loee  his  all  to 
a  bad  crop — and  It  would  be  no  one's  busi- 
ness, for.  In  the  bourtxin  Ideology,  no  one 
tared.    Social  security  srssed  a  few  of  the 


llnss  m  southsm  f  sa  with  the  hint  that 
old  age  might  not  be  the  years  of  ths  un- 
wanted they  had  always  besn.  Laws  on 
minimum  wagss  and  maximum  hours 
brought  a  tiny  surceass  from  the  nsvsr-snd- 
ing  strugfl*  to  earn  a  bars  living  and  to  get 
soms  rsstlng  time  that  wasn't  also  worry 
tuns.  A.»d  ths  TVA  was  being  built,  provid- 
ing work  an(»  a  new  way  of  life  for  a  region. 
The  towns  which  dot  this  rolling  country- 
side are  lovely.  Raleigh.  Durham.  Charlotte, 
and  Greensboro  have  a  warm  Ingrnttatlng 
quality  which  seems  to  Insure  eass  of  living. 
There  Is  a  pervasive  feellnt?  that  things  m'-ve 
slowly,  that  the  even  tenor  of  old  ways  could 
not  easily  be  disturbed.  Tet  ths  old  Is  giving 
wav  to  the  new. 

On  a  sunny,  cool  morning  of  November.  In 
the  beautiful  mountain  resort  of  AshcvlUe. 
the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Convention  v-as 
holding  Its  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  annual 
meeting.  The  "messengers."  as  the  delegates 
from  the  local  churches  are  called,  listened 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  social 
service  and  civic  righteousness.  The  com- 
mittee made  recommendations,  and  the  chair 
asked  for  a  vote.  The  report  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  Baptists,  the  religious  denomination 
to  which  Bn30  and  Talmadge  belong,  had 
voted  to  support  hospitalization,  education, 
and  suffrage  for  Negroes,  with  facilities  and 
opportunities  fully  equal  to  those  enjoyed 
by  whites.  They  stood  foursquare  for  an 
end  to  segregation  In  the  church,  and  the 
committee's  report  told  why: 

"If  there  is  an  equality  of  all  men  by  vir- 
tue of  their  relationship  to  an  Impartial 
Creator,  and  an  equality  of  all  believers  who 
share  in  the  redemption  of  Christ,  such 
equalities  must  be  respected  in  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  Is  the  church.  Therefore,  seg- 
regation of  believers  holding  to  the  same  ten- 
ets of  faith,  because  of  color  pr  social  status. 
Into  racial  or  class  churches  la  a  denial  of  the 
New  Testament  aflOrmation  of  the  equality  of 
all  bsUevers.  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  head  of  the 
church." 

This  was  unprecedented,  and  the  final 
planks  in  the  platform  were  just  as  revolu- 
tionary. The  North  Carolina  branch  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Church  moved  Into  politics 
to  achieve  Christian  alms.  The  messengers 
of  the  church  asked  for  the  Immediate  pas- 
sage of  a  Federal  antilynchlng  bill.  And  In 
full  acceptance  of  the  logic  of  the  times  they 
went  on  to  call  for  equal  wages  and  equal 
treatment  for  Negro  workers  and  the  passing 
of  such  legislation,  both  State  and  national, 
as  would  assiire  fair  treatment. 

The  teletype  brought  the  news  to  North 
Carolina's  many  Independent  newspapers. 
Liberal  editors  were  bewildered.  Not  one 
wrote  a  paragraph  In  praise  oi  the  Baptists' 
action.  Fair  Empl03rment  Practices  had  sud- 
denly come  out  of  the  closet,  and  they  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  A  southern  editor,  how- 
ever enlightened  his  other  policies,  had  never 
felt  he  could  support  the  FEPC  in  his  col- 
umns; his  readers,  he  thought,  would  not 
stand  for  It.  Then  came  this  bolt  out  of  the 
blue;  the  preachers  of  the  Bible  belt,  he  dis- 
covered were  ahead  of  him.  Nor  did  the 
liberal  and  labor  organizations  mobilize  sup- 
port for  this  grass-roots  moral  renaissance. 
Though  they  were  publicly  on  record  for  the 
FEPC,  they  had  not  looked  hard  enough  at 
the  change  being  wrought  In  the  people  on 
the  farms  and  In  the  towns  to  be  prepared  for 
the  8 Land  taken  at  Ashevllle.  Not  so  slow  to 
act  were  those  on  the  other  side,  the  Baptists 
who  had  long  rendered  Up  service  to  their 
church  but  in  their  personal,  social,  and  po- 
litical decisions  had  violated  Its  spirit.  Over- 
night the  convention  received  3.000  Indignant 
telegrams,  and  the  telephone  clrctilts  to 
AeheviUe  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  num- 
ber of  calls  for  the  assembled  religious  lead- 
ers from  old  familiars  who  opposed  their 
action. 
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Ths  onslaught  wm  tStctlvs.  and  ths  next 
morning  ths  mssssngsrs  roconsldersd.  Ths 
session  was  hectic.  By  a  vote  of  263  to  UMt 
ths  convention  rssclndHl  ths  ringing  pas- 
sage quoted  sbovs,  which  would  havs  bannsd 
segregation  within  the  church.  And  with 
this  back-tracking  wont  a  wsverlng-down  of 
ths  crucial  FEPC  resolution,  which  wss 
changed  from  a  demand  for  legislation  to  one 
for  sqiuil  treatmsnt.  The  demand  for  an 
antilynchlng  law  and  for  equal  hospitaliza- 
tion, suffrage,  and  education  withstood  the 
attack.  While  the  original  resolution  Is  no 
longer  on  the  recotd,  what  was  so  eloquently 
said  will  live.  All  through  the  South  the 
FEPC  is  on  the  lips  of  people  who  formerly 
dismissed  any  discussion  of  It  on  ths  ground 
that  southerners— particularly  the  church- 
going  folk— would  die  rather  than  accept  It. 

The  Baptists  had  already  made  forays 
against  tzce  prejudice  In  Virginia.  F.orlda, 
and  Georgia.  In  Florida  the  Ministerial  As- 
sociation of  Greater  Miami,  shocked  by  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  \u  Klux  Klan  In  the 
name  of  Protestantism,  had  acted  with  swift- 
ness and  vigor.    They  declared: 

"As  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  we 
not  only  oppose  the  position  and  principles 
of  the  Ku  Kltu  Klan,  but  we  also  strongly 
advise  our  people  to  have  no  part  In  further- 
ing its  organization.  We  are  not  alone  op- 
posed to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  but  also  to  the 
apparent  tendency  on  the  part  of  m?.ny  peo- 
ple to  assume  that  the  Klan  is  a  Protestant 
organization.  We  do  not  consider  the  Ku 
Kltuc  Klan  as  representing  Protestant 
Christianity  In  any  condition  or  expression, 
since  It  Is  a  denial  of  Christianity  itself. 
The  Ku  E:1ux  Klan  Is  the  precise  denial  of 
everything  truly  American  and  democratic." 

In  Georgia  the  Reverend  Joseph  Rabun, 
pastor  of  the  church  to  which  the  late  Gene 
Talmadge  belonged,  demanded  more  teeth 
In  the  resolution  on  racial  relations  sub- 
mitted to  the  messengers  at  the  Georgia 
Baptist  Convention.  In  the  struggle  of  the 
old  against  the  new  the  Talmadges  and 
BUbos  find  themselves  fighting  a  growing 
movement  within  their  own  churches. 
Whipping  up  race  hate  does  not  serve  them 
In  fighting  churchmen.  Nor  can  they  go 
Into  their  accustomed  routine  and  berate 
Baptists  as  Tankee  meddlers.  The  argu- 
ment falls  on  deaf  ears,  for  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  came  into  being  on  the 
Issue  of  secession.  Its  tradition  and  record 
make  the  demagogs'  claim  to  being  the 
sole  guardians  of  sectional  patriotism  look 
palUd  indeed. 

The  old  mlsleaders  so  famUlar  to  the 
South  have  new  antagonists,  bom  of  the 
changes  which  have  slowly  been  taking  place 
In  the  southern  people.  That  these  should 
be  joined,  or  led,  by  the  Baptist  Church  is 
truly  heartening,  for  no  other  spiritual  In- 
fluence is  so  widespread  and  powerful  In 
the  region.  The  Baptists  have  large  and 
wealthy  congregations  in  the  cities;  in  the 
roUlng  country  of  the  agrarian  South  no 
viUage  Is  without  a  Baptist  minister.  The 
church  has  lived  with  the  people  of  tlie  city 
and  of  the  farm.  It  has  also  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  company  town,  where 
the  evolution  of  a  new  attitude  on  race  has 
lately  been  strikingly  demonstrated. 

ThomasvUle.  N.  C.  one  of  the  many  com- 
pany towns  that  dot  the  Piedmont,  Is  the  do- 
main of  the  Thomas  Chair  Co  The  company 
has  made  the  rules  for  the  residents  and  en- 
forced Its  own  conception  of  the  proper  social 
pattern,  including  segregaUon.  The  Thomas 
plants  run  down  one  side  of  the  main  street 
m  Thomasvllle;  stores  line  the  other  The 
railroad  parallels  the  street,  and  lU  smoke 
and  noise  ere  always  present.  None  of  the 
beauty  and  quiet  of  the  North  Carolina  land- 
scape penetrates  the  town,  nor  for  a  long  time 
did  any  sense  of  community  responslbUlty. 

Then  came  a  strike.  The  860  Negroes  and 
the  0j4  whites  employed  In  the  plant  walked 


out  tcgethsr— uncertain  of  where  they  wtrt 
going,  of  whether  they  could  trust  each  other, 
of  V7hat  the  all-powerful  employer  might  do. 
In  tbo  forefroat  of  everyone's  mind  those  flrtt 
dart  were  two  questions.  The  first  was.  If  the 
strike  luted,  huw  would  the  strlksrs  and  their 
fiunllles  contlnua  to  eat?  For  the  wrges 
they  had  received  hsd  permitted  no  savings. 
The  other  could  not  be  asked  aloud;  the  eti- 
quette of  Southern  bourbons  had  made  It 
tat>oo.  The  Negro  wondered  bow  he  sh&uld 
behave  to  the  white  man  on  the  picket  line 
and  In  the  union  hall.  The  white  man  was 
perplexed  by  that  and  a  related  question: 
what  would  his  neighbors  say  If  he  let  down 
the  old  barriers? 

The  ansv/er  to  the  economic  question  came 
speedily.  The  merchants  supported  the 
strikers.  They  gave  credit  to  the  families  of 
the  men  so  they  cotild  buy  food,  and  many 
business  and  professional  people  contributed 
•10  a  week  to  the  strike  fund.  It  was  a  long 
strike.  Repeated  "back-to-work"  movements 
Initiated  by  the  employers  failed.  The  com- 
pany's greatest  effort  enroUed  22  scabs,  not 
one  of  whom  was  a  Negro. 

In  the  long  days  and  nights  on  the  picket 
Use,  in  union  meetings,  and  at  crude  can- 
teens the  relations  between  Negroes  and 
whites  were  clarified.  Before  long  they 
marched  together  before  the  gates;  soon  they 
ate  together:  and  after  a  time  they  sat  down 
together  and  played  cards.  FVxty-five  strike 
leaders  met  constantly  in  the  union  haU  to 
plan  their  course,  and  there  were  nearly  as 
many  Negroes  as  whites  on  this  steering  com- 
mittee. 'When  they  had  finished  for  the  day, 
they  had  coffee  and  doughnuts,  continuing 
in  mixed  groups  their  never-ending  discus- 
sion of  how  to  win  the  strike.  It  was  not  a 
recognized  process  of  cementing  race  rela- 
tions— that  ticklish  subject  was  never  more 
than  touched  upon.  The  strike  could  not 
be  wen  if  the  workers  were  divided.  And 
everybody  understxxxl. 

They  understood  so  weU  that  on  Labor 
Day.  when  the  strikers  mcu-cbed  down  the 
smoke-blown  street,  white  man  walked  next 
to  Negro,  white  woman  beside  black.  There 
was  no  defiance  of  native  prejudices  In  that 
parade;  friends  and  fellow-workers  marched 
quite  unconsciously  side  by  side.  At  last  the 
day  of  victory  came,  and  there  was  a  real 
celebration.  Outside  the  union  hall  the 
strikers  cltistered.  gay  now,  doing  little 
dances,  congrattxlatlng  each  other.  Upstairs 
there  were  Jigs,  songs — and  a  new  union  con- 
tract. This  though  it  said  nothing  of  the 
rights  of  Negroes  or  the  obligations  of  whites, 
was,  in  a  moving  sense,  a  charter  for  both. 

The  State's  educational  institutions  have 
felt  the  same  influence.  In  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  the  ferment 
at  ch::j:gc  has  long  been  working.  Years  ago 
Howard  Odum  and  Frank  Graham  picked  up 
the  gauntlet  of  progress.  Dr.  Odum  pro- 
pounded the  theories  of  regionalism,  and  the 
National  Government  In  Washington  began 
to  translate  them  into  political  and  social 
realities  Parm  security,  the  restoration  of 
soil  fertility,  the  TVA  were  logical  outgrowths 
of  the  ideas  which  came  out  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  traditional  progressivlsm  of  the  uni- 
versity finds  notable  expression  in  the  pubU- 
cation  of  the  m&gazine  Christian  Frontiers. 
called  by  Its  editors  a  journal  of  Baptist  life 
and  thought.  This  magazine  is  attuned  to 
the  thinking  which  brought  the  AshcvlUe 
resolution  into  being,  to  the  morality  which 
condemns  as  slnfiU  the  white  man's  sense  of 
racial  superiority.  In  the  past  few  months 
other  significant  events  have  occurred  on  the 
campus.  Dorothy  Bfaynor.  the  Negro  sopra- 
no, sang  at  G;°aham  Memorial  Hall  to  a  non- 
segregated  audience,  and  white  and  Negro 
ushers  escorted  thousands  of  Carolinians  to 
their  seats.  This  was  another  manifestation 
Off  the  awakened  fervor  of  the  southern 
churches,  for  the  concert  was  sponsored  by 


ths  OoimcU  for  Religion  in  Llfs  and  ths  pro- 
ceeds were  for  the  btneflt  of  tha  FsUowshtp 
of  Bouthsra  Chttfchmsn. 

In  Ralctgb,  t)}r  ths  i^t  time  in  history, 
a  Negro  studer^t  reoantly  presided  over  a 
mixed  masting  of  North  Carolina  students. 
Thirty-four  delegates  from  SCate  Negro  col- 
lege and  70  white  students  joined  together 
to  elect  a  Negro  as  pro  tempers  president  of 
their  organlaation. 

Ths  souther  I  world  is  definitely  on  tba 
move,  and  In  North  Carolina  the  pace  st 
which  each  segment  of  society  Is  adjusting 
Itself  to  the  new  conditions  can  be  seen  mora 
clearly  than  in  other  Southern  States.  Ths 
liberal  who  once  thought  his  position  so 
daring  now  flndu  he  is  no  longer  out  m  front. 
WhUe  he  kept  s:iylng.  "Don't  press  us;  what 
we  want  to  do  will  take  a  long  time;  it's  got 
to  come  slowly."  the  majority  moved  beyond 
him.  The  weskness  of  the  gradwillst  posi- 
tion was  unwittingly  revealed  to  me  by  oat 
of  North  Carolina's  liberal  editors.  Relations 
between  Negroes  and  white,  he  said,  were 
much  better  now  than  in  the  time  of  his 
father,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would 
be  wonderfully  Improved  by  the  time  his  In- 
fant child  was  grown  up.  As  he  spoke  it  ap- 
parently dawned  on  him  that  this  slow  proc- 
ess might  not  appeal  to  persons  undergoing 
the  degrading  imprisonment  of  segregation. 
After  a  long  pause  he  said,  "If  only  tba 
Negroes  wUl  be  patient." 

If  good  Uberals  have  t)een  left  behind. 
think  what  ha-:  happened  to  the  bourbons. 
Their  point  of  view  was  clearly  enunciated 
by  a  textile  magnate  who  organized  the  flood 
of  telegrams  and  telephone  calls  to  Ashe- 
vllle designed  to  head  off  the  Baptist  reso- 
lution. "'What  made  the  Baptist  messengers 
pass  their  resolution?"  I  asked.  The  answer 
was  prompt:  "Too  many  red  Baptists— ths 
State  is  fuU  of  them." 


The  Mafazme  Federal  Sdence  Progrett 
Discontinaed 
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HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

OF  tUIMOIS 

IN  THB  HOU8X  OF  RKPElBSBNTAnVES 
Thursday,  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  article  from  today's  issue  of 
PM,  and  I  wish  to  take  issue  with  PM 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  its  conclusion.  We 
Republicans  made  a  pledge  to  the  people 
of  this  country  to  eliminate  as  much  un- 
necessary expense  in  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  possible.  This 
includes  the  wasting  of  paper  on  projects 
of  the  various  departments  in  the  field  of 
publications,  in  which  they  have  no  au- 
thority to  trespass. 

It  was  not  the  protest  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  or  any  other  pub- 
lishing company,  that  was  responsible 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  publication 
Federal  Science  Progress  by  the  Dspart- 
ment  of  Commorce.  The  truth  is  that 
after  I  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  it  in  a  speech  de- 
livered on  Februai7  13. 1947.  there  was  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House  to  the 
effect  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
had  no  business  publishing  such  a  maga- 
zine, and  they  insisted  upon  its  discon- 
tinuance.  I.  therefore,  in  a  very  humble 
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manner,  desire  to  take  at  least  tome 
credit  for  the  discontinuance  of  this  |)ub- 
llcatlon. 
The  article  foUows: 

VnntU  STATES  science  MAGAZmX  CLOSXD  ilTXB 
M'CEAW-HILL  FROTXST 

Washimctom,  March  27.— Protests  olj  un- 
fair  competition   by   McGraw-HlU 
log   Co..   wblcb    Issues   numerous 
business   and   science   magazines,   bav 
suited  m  death  of  the  Ck>mmerce 
ment  publication.  Federal  Science 

Federal  Science  Progress  was  begun  in 
ruary  to  review  and  call  attention  to 
secret  report*  of  work  carried  on  with 
emment  funds. 

A  highly  readable,  well-printed 
tractive  monthly  magazine.  It  carried 
typical  Issue  reports  of  work  done 
Oaigwr    counter — which    detects    n 
airplane  Instrument  landing  systems 
lighting,  and   preservation  of   valuabl 
ords  in  the  National  Archives. 

Ths    attractiveness    of    Federal 
Progress  was  its  downfall. 

ICcGraw-Hlll.  which  Issues  Science 
Uated.  protested  both  to  Secretary  of 
merce  W.  Averell  Harrlman.  and  to  po 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
mittee. 

Federal  Science  Progress,  charged 
Hill  spokesmen.  Is  a  lavish  publication, 
would  cost  a  private  publisher  nearly  $ 
a  year  and  directly  competes  with  a 
seven  private  publications 

While     the     Commerce     Departmejit 
charged  with  the  duty  of  spreading 
ment   technical   and   scientific 
McGraw-Hill  representatives  said,  it 
not  do  so  through  a  popularized 

Warnings  that  the  House  Appropr 
Conunittee  would  cut  off  funds  for 
Science  Progress  after  June  30  were 
to   persuade   the  Commerce 
close    the    magazine,    which    had    , 
6.000  circulation  with  the  May  Issue 
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Probe  Requested 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


or  MICRIOAlt 

DV  THX  HOUSK  OP 


REPRBSBMTAT  :VB8 


Thursday,  March  27.  1947 


Mr.    SHAFER    Mr.    Speaker. 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
elude  a  letter  written  to  a  Member 
other  body  asking  an  investigation! 
activities  of  certain  high  Govercmient 
officials,  and  others,  in  the  sale  <»f  war 
surplus  material.    The  letter  follows 

maikh  ae, 

Hon.  Home*  Fskcxtson. 

United  States  Seyiate.  Washingtm  \ 
Dbab    SxNAToa    PESctTSOir:  In 
with   my  conversation  with  your 
Oliver  Domplerre.  I  am  forwarding 
lowing,  along  with  copies  of  the  conlplaints 
before   the  Federal   Trade  Commission 
photostatic  copies  o€  evidence  In 
with  the  subject. 

Evidence  recently  has  been 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that  a  rlni 
convicts    with    strong   political 
are  engaged  In  the  sale  and  dlstribxltlon 
-■ome  of  our  scarce  and  most  valuapl 
surpluses.     They  have  reportedly  o] 
ft  world-wide  scale. 

Testimony  given  the  Commission 
that  the  ring  was  obtaining  the 
through  the  aid  of  a  cabinet  ofllcer 
of  the  Nation's  leading  political  figure 
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names  of  a  United  States  Senator  and  others 
prominent  In  public  life  also  were  linked  to 
the  ring. 

Law  enforcement  officers  In  New  York  City 
reportedly  are  of  the  opinion  that  many  of 
the  materials  sold  by  the  ring  were  sold  Il- 
legally—that the  ring  was  operating  an 
extensive  black  market  tn  surplus  war  goods. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  investiga- 
tion* was  launched  after  complaints  had  been 
received  that  Carlisle  Rowntree,  an  individ- 
ual trading  as  the  Export  Finders  Bureau, 
8  Bridge  Street.  New  York  City,  was  violat- 
ing the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

The  Commission  stated  in  its  complaint 
that  Rowntree  had  stated  tn  widely  circu- 
lated advertisements  that  he  could  make 
prompt  delivery  on  scarce  textiles,  chemicals, 
and  pharmaceuticals,  steel  products  and 
machinery,  and  other  merchandise. 

At  the  time  Rcwntree's  advertising  was 
appearing,  most  of  the  products  be  was  of- 
fering for  sale  were  under  strictest  Govern- 
ment control.  Priorities  for  their  purchase 
were  required  In  most  Instances.  The 
Trade  Commission  complaint  was  filed  after 
Rowntree  customers  complained  to  It  that 
he  W3S  falling  to  fulfill  his  contracts. 

Copies  of  contracts  and  other  papers  exe- 
cuted by  Rowntree  with  Erwin  "Bud"  Arvey. 
son  of  a  prominent  Chicago  politician,  for 
fabulous  quantities  of  almost  unobtainable 
bsurbed  wire  and  c  jrrugated  galvanized  sheet 
steel,  are  on  file  with  the  Commission.  Sums 
mentioned  in  these  contracts  ran  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Elmer  R.  Stelnmann.  who  In  an  appear- 
ance before  the  Commission  as  a  witness  on 
January  29.  1947.  identified  himself  as  a  steel 
engineer,  testified  as  follows  about  a  con- 
tract between  Arvey  and  Rowntree  for  the 
pvirchase  of  50,000  tons  of  barbed  wire: 

"This  barbed  wire  is  purported  by  Mr. 
Arvey  to  originate  at  a  source  down  to  Wash- 
togton  through  a  Mr.  H.  Gordon  Fischer. 
who.  In  turn,  disposed  of  the  barbed  wire 
tor  sale  through  idr.  Richard  Ascher.  at  92 
Liberty  Street.  New  York,  who,  to  tiim.  is 
supposed  to  have  had  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Bowntree. 

"Telephone  calls  were  made  by  Mr.  ArVey 
from  the  Gotham  Hotel,  which  are  on  record 
to  the  Gotham  Hotel,  to  a  Mr.  Gael  Sullivan, 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  to  Mr. 
Robert  Hannegan,  Postmaster  General.  Tele- 
phone calls  also  were  made  to  Senator  Scorr 
Lucas. 

"It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Arvey  that  Mr. 
Hannegan  and  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Fischer 
were  the  owners  of  the  barbed  wire.  It  was 
also  admitted  by  Mr.  Arvey  that  the  barbed 
wire  was  purchased  for  $25  a  ton  and  it 
was  to  be  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Gordon  Fischer 
to  Mr.  Ascher  and  to  Mr.  Rowntree  for  $100 
a  ton.  and  Mr.  Rowntree  was  to  get  all  he 
could  over  $100  a  ton.  All  that  was  made 
over  $100  a  ton  was  Mr.  Rowntree's." 

Fifty  thousand  tons  of  barbed  wire.  It  Is 
estimated,  would  fill  an  entire  city  block 
to  a  height  of  eight  stories.  Fifty  thoiisand 
tons  of  barbed  wire  would  represent  approxi- 
mately one-sixth  or  more  of  all  the  barbed 
wire  produced  In  the  precedtog  year. 

The  Commission's  transcript  of  Its  hear- 
ings In  the  Rowntree  case  to  date  is  more 
than  1.500  pages  long.  It  describes  In  de- 
tail many  of  the  deals  to  which  Arvey, 
Rowntree.  Ascher.  Fischer  and  the  others 
were  Involved. 

Rowntree  has  a  long  police  record,  having 
been  released  from  the  Federal  Penitentiary 
at  Lewlsburg.  Pa.,  to  1941  after  serving  five 
years  for  swtodllng.  Ascher  is  said  to  have 
a  police  record  but  denies  It.  Stelnmann, 
who  acted  as  a  procurer  of  ctistomers  for 
Rowntree  in  several  instances,  has  a  police 
record  and  currently  Is  out  on  parole  on  a 
swtodltog  conviction. 

I  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  sale  of  scarce  war  stuplus  commodities 


by  persons  known  to  have  police  records  aa 
swtodlers  should  not  be  permitted. 

I  submit  that  the  operations  of  this  rtng 
to  war  surpluses  and  Its  connections.  If  any, 
with  government  employees,  should  be  th« 
subject  of  an  Inquiry  by  the  Senate  War  In- 
vestlgattog  Committee  and  the  findings  made 
public,  regardless  of  political  consequences. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pattl  W.  Shateb. 


More  ReUef  for  the  Rich? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

OF   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  1947 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prin- 
cinle  of  progressive  taxation,  meaning 
taxation  based  on  ability  to  pay,  has  al- 
ways been  considered  a  cornerstone  of 
democracy.  In  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, for  the  past  8  years  at  least,  there 
has  been  a  steady  shifting  of  the  costs 
of  government  away  from  wealthy  indi- 
viduals, and  corporations  and  onto  the 
shoulders  of  the  low-  and  middle-income 
groups. 

In  1939.  individuals  earning  less  than 
$5,000  a  year  paid  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  individual  income-tax  bill. 
In  1S42,  they  paid  almost  50  percent  of 
this  bill.  While  figures  for  later  years 
are  not  yet  available,  this  regressive 
soak-the-poor  trend  has  continued  with 
each  new  revenue  law. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1944.  passed  over 
the  veto  of  President  Roosevelt,  who 
labeled  it  "relief  for  the  greedy  and  not 
for  the  needy,"  embodied  a  refund  of 
excess-profits  tax  of  over  $3,000,000,000 
to  American  corporations  already  bulg- 
ing with  war  profits.  The  act  of  1945 
embodied  an  additional  gift — elimination 
of  the  excess-profits  tax — of  over  $3,- 
000.000,090  to  the  same  corporations. 

Is  the  Revenue  Act  of  1947  going  to 
contain  another  multi-million-dollar  gift 
to  the  greedy  at  the  expense  of  the 
needy?  The  Republicans,  who  prom- 
ised the  hard-pressed  voters  tax  relief 
during  the  last  campaign,  are  trying  to 
put  It  over  in  the  form  of  a  20  percent 
across-the-board  cut  In  everybody's  in- 
come tax. 

It  sounds  fair,  on  the  surface,  does  it 
not?  But  If  we  look  at  the  concrete  ef- 
fects of  this  impartial  cut,  we  can  see 
that  it  again  favors  the  wealthy  taxpay- 
ers at  the  expense  of  those  in  the  lower 
and  middle  brackets. 

For  example,  under  this  proposal,  a 
married  man  with  two  children  earning 
$3,000  a  year — and  70  percent  of  our 
families  have  incomes  of  less  than  this — 
would  have  his  taxes  reduced  by  $27.40 
a  year,  or  53  cents  a  week,  enough  to 
buy  a  pound  of  chopped  meat.  By  con- 
trast, the  corporation  executive  receiv- 
ing $100,000  a  year  would  have  tax  sav- 
ings of  $12,460  a  year,  or  $239  a  week. 

Not  only  does  it  grossly  violate  the 
democratic  principle  of  progressive  taxa- 
tion, but  it  does  little  or  nothing  to  bol- 
ster the  shrinking  purchasing  power  of 
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the  great  masses  of  consumers  upon 
whom  our  economy  depends.  It  will  do 
nothing  to  custiion  the  effects  of  the 
coming  depression,  made  inevitable  by 
the  inflation  we  are  now  undergoing. 
Those  who  opened  the  gates  to  this  in- 
flation are  now  digging  deeper  the  ditch 
for  the  coming  depression. 

A  TAX  PROGRAM  TO  StTPPOKT 

First  Raise  exemptions:  In  a  country 
such  as  ours,  which  has  an  abimdance  of 
wealth,  everyone  should  enjoy  tax-free 
a  sufficient  amoimt  to  provide  his  family 
with  a  minimum  standard  of  health  and 
decency.  Therefore,  the  exemption  for 
single  individuals  should  be  raised  from 
the  present  $500  to  $1,500,  and  for  mar- 
ried couples  from  the  present  $1,000  to 
$2,500,  with  the  existing  exemption  of 
$500  for  every  child  or  other  dependent 
retained. 

Second.  Relieve  small  business:  Small 
business,  like  small  taxpayers,  should  re- 
ceive tax  relief  so  that  its  competitive 
position  against  monopolies  is  strength- 
ened. A  graduated  tax,  starting  at  10 
percent  on  the  first  $10  000  of  net  in- 
come, should  be  enacted,  rising  to  the 
present  38  percent  rate  at  $100,000  of 
net  income.  The  current  corporate  tax 
rate  should  be  retained  on  net  incomes 
of  $100,000  and  over. 

Third.  Repeal  excise  taxes  on  necessi- 
ties: Sales  taxes  and  most  excise  taxes 
are  regressive  taxes,  which  fall  far  more 
heavily  on  low-income  groups  than  on 
the  upper  brackets.  The  taxes  on  the 
$5  opera  ticket  and  the  $1,000  fur  coat 
are  lumped  together  with  those  on  the 
movie  ticket  and  the  $5  pocketbook  and 
called  luxury  taxes.  All  taxes  on  low- 
cost  necessities — and  in  this  we  do  in- 
clude the  movie  ticket,  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  true  luxury  taxes  suid  re- 
pealed. 

Fourth.  Tax  corporations:  A  powerful 
drive  is  being  carried  on  by  big  business 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  taxes  on  corpora- 
tions. Their  profits  in  1946  were  at  an 
all-time  peak  and  were  not  hampered  by 
the  present  38-percent  tax  rate.  Aboli- 
tion of  the  corporate  tax  would  not  only 
Increase  their  already  very  large  profits, 
but  would  make  It  necessary  to  replace 
the  loss  In  revenue  by  adding  stiil 
heavier  burdens  to  the  low  and  middle- 
income  groups. 

The  excess-profits  tax  should  be  re- 
Imposed,  without  carry-backs  and  with  a 
$100,000  exemption  for  small  business, 
to  cover  the  loss  of  revenue  incurred  by 
raising  Income-tax  exemptions. 

Fifth.  Close  tax  loopholes:  Loopholes 
In  the  income-tax  law  make  a  mockery 
of  the  principle  of  taxation  In  accord- 
ance with  ability  to  pay.  The  most 
flagrant  example  of  tax  avoidance  Is  the 
exemption  of  large  amounts  of  Income 
from  Federal.  State,  and  municipal  se- 
curities. All  Income  from  such  securi- 
ties should  be  taxed  at  the  regtilar  rates. 

Another  major  loophole  is  the  option 
of  filing  separate  tax  returns  for  hus- 
bands and  wives.  This  enables  wealthy 
families  to  avoid  the  upper  brackets 
where  they  properly  belong.  Mandatory 
Joint  family  returns  should  be  required. 

Hoarding  of  undistributed  profits  by 
large  corporations  Is  another  means  of 
tax    avoidance   by   wealthy   taxpayers. 


Prom  1940  through  1945,  American  cor- 
porations made  $53,500,000,000  in  profits 
after  taxes.  But  only  $25,900,000,000 
were  distributed  as  dividends  while  $27,- 
600,000,000  were  retained  as  undistributed 
profits.  Less  than  1  percent  of  stock- 
holders receive  60  percent  of  dividends, 
and  wealthy  taxpayers  gain  tax  advan- 
tages when  dividend  payments  are  post- 
poned. They  are  in  high  surtax  brack- 
ets, and  hence  prefer  to  keep  undistrib- 
uted profits  in  corporate  treasuries  until 
leaner  years  to  minimize  tax  payments. 
The  present  provision  in  the  tax  law 
against  unreasonable  accumulation  of 
undistributed  profits  Is  obviously  inef- 
fective since  their  volume  is  today  at 
record-breaking  levels.  A  steeply  grad- 
uated tax  on  undistributed  profits  would 
provide  revenue  for  the  Government  and 
curb  a  major  tax-dodging  device. 

tffnOV    HhWI>KI> 

A  grass-roots  campaign  against  the 
proposed  tax  steal  and  for  a  program 
which  will  distribute  the  burden  equitably 
and  bolster  purchasing  power  is  long 
overdue.  Taxes  affect  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  of  us;  they  vitally  affect 
the  economy  of  the  country,  yet  the 
average  citizen  shows  a  vast  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  tax  legislation. 
His  Congressman  rarely  hears  from  him. 
while  hearing  constantly  from  the  cor- 
poration lobbsnsts  who  well  u.iderstand 
the  Importance  of  this  subject  to  their 
clients.  We  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington must  be  made  to  realize  that  we 
were  elected  to  represent  the  92  percent 
of  the  people  who  earn  less  than  $5,000 
a  year  and  not  the  8  percent  in  the  top 
Income  brackets. 


Reduction  of  Income  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NEW  jEEsrr 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  1947 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
purpose  In  participating  at  length  In  this 
debate.  I  do  want  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  this  tax-reduction  bill  and  I 
shall  vote  for  It.  Taxes  are  not  popular 
and  no  tax  bill  is  wholly  satisfactory,  but 
this  bill  providing  a  30-percent  reduc- 
tion for  the  lowest  brackets  including,  1 
am  Informed,  about  24,000.000  taxpayers, 
and  a  20-percent  reduction  for  most 
other  taxpayers,  will  be  a  boon  to  the 
patient  American  people  who  have  al- 
most forgotten  what  tax  reduction  Is  like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  wholly  unable  to 
understand  the  philosophy  of  the  Demo- 
crats here  in  the  House.  They  are  offer- 
ing a  great  variety  of  excuses  against  tax 
reduction,  and  it  Is  pretty  clear  that  they 
are  not  opposing  this  bill  so  much  as 
they  are  opposing  any  tax  reduction  at 
all.  The  excuse  most  frequently  ad- 
vanced is  that  we  ought  not  to  have  tax 
reduction  until  the  national  debt  Is  paid 
off.  The  national  debt  Is  over  $260,000,- 
000.000.  It  may  be  paid  off  in  a  century 
If  we  have  a  century  of  peace.  I  am  In- 
terested In  giving  todpy's  taxpayers  at 


least  some  tax  relief,  and  I  really  do  not 
feel  that  they  should  have  to  wait  an- 
other 100  years. 

If  it  were  possible  to  offer  amendments 
to  this  bill,  I  would  ask  that  It  incorpo- 
rate the  provisions  of  my  own  bill,  H.  n. 
71.  providing  for  the  exemption  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  municipal  pensions  up 
to  $2,000,  and  thus  give  to  our  retired 
teachers,  policemen,  and  firemen.  <»: 
their  widows,  very  much  needed  relief  at 
comparatively  small  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Since  this  is  not  possible  today, 
I  shall  ask  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  give  attention  to  my  bill  as 
soon  as  they  consider  general  tax  re- 
vision. 

The  Congress  could  not  do  a  finer 
thing  for  thousands  of  faithful  public 
servants  and  good  citizens  than  to  ex- 
empt these  pensions. 


SelUni^  Democracy  RoonI  the  Globe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NIW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Peter  Edson.  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  March  27.  1947: 

SZLUNO  OSMOCRACT   ROfTNO  THS  GbCBB 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

The  much-heralded  Bhow-down  between 
democracy  and  communism  brings  up  the 
matter  of  what  the  United  States  proposes  to 
do  about  selling  Its  particular  brand  of 
freedom  In  a  naughty,  mltgulded  world. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  Russian 
Commies  are  better  at  this  propaganda  racket 
than  anybody  else.  There  is  no  break -down 
of  the  Russian  budget  to  show  what  X.ha 
Soviet  Government  spends  on  Its  educa- 
tional activities  in  other  countries.  It  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  $100,000,000  a 
year — more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together  spends  on  Informational  and 
cultxual  relations. 

SX7S8IA  UCAOS   PABADB 

About  30  leading  governments  indulge  In 
this  national  good -will  building  In  other 
countries.  That  the  Russian  propaganda 
builds  more  ill  will  than  good  will  Is  beside 
the  point.  The  point  Is  that  they  seem  to 
get  their  line  across  in  ways  that  do  the  most 
damage  to  denvscracy.  which  Is  their  purpose. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  grants  of 
1400.000,000  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the 
question  for  the  United  States  is  how  to  ofiset 
In  those  countries  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda that  this  is  American  Imperialism  seek- 
ing control  of  their  governments  and  econ- 
omy. To  counteract  that  propaganda,  what 
has  to  be  sold  Is  American  democracy. 

On  purely  informational  programs  to  tell 
Greek  and  Turkish  people  about  the  United 
States,  the  American  Government  this  year 
Is  spending  $115,000  In  Greece  and  fl92.C00 
in  Turkey.  That's  enough  to  keep  a  couple 
of  people  In  each  country,  pay  tolls  an  spe- 
cial information  cables  from  Washington, 
contact  the  native  press  and  radio,  keep  open 
American  libraries  and  Information  centers  in 
Ankara  and  Athens.  The  United  States  has 
not  been  beaming  Its  "Voice  of  America" 
shortwave  broadcasts  in  Greek  and  Turkish, 
but  will  begin  soon. 


a  «n-«  o 
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Broke  M  the  Brttlsh  are.  they  hare 
H>endliig  10  times  u  mucb  w  the 
States  for  Inrormatlon  work  In  Greece 
Turkey.    On  a  world-wide  basis,  the 
Informational  program  calls  for  about 
this   year's   United  States   approprlatlofi 
•25.000.000. 

ClfrrCO  STATIS  t  tzaks  bshutd 

The  $6,000,000  United  States  cultural 
tlons  program  now  Is  limited  by  law  to 
America,  the  Philippines,  and  Liberia, 
la  the  program  8«t   before   the   war. 
American    foreign    policy    was    largely 
cemed  with  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
limitation  may  no*r  be  said  to  be  7 
behind  the  times      For  the  newly  dec 
Trtunan  foreign  policy  has  as  its 
aim  the  spread  and  protection  of 
around  the  world. 

To  promote  this  objective  the  Stati 
partment   and   half  a  dozen   other 
agencies  of  Government  have  J\ist 
Congress  proposals  for  a  bill  which 
authorize  world-wide  cultxiral  relattoni 
Information  activities. 

This  Unt  exactly  a  new  idea.     It  was 
sented  to  Congress  last  year  as  the 
bill,  which  never  got  passed.     But  the 
and  Turkish  crises  make  it  more  than 
iu)w.     Estimated  cost  of  this  program  U 
000,000.  plus  the  M.OCO.OOO  for  Latin 
Four  types  of  activity  are  proposed 
Exchange  of  students  and  professors, 
and  other  educational  materials.    This 
supplement  the  Pulbright  bill  passed 
last  Congress,  under  which  .ecelpts  frotn 
sale  of  siirplus  property  In  foreign 
will   provide  fellowships  for   Amertcar 
dents  and  professors  In  foreign  schools 

Assignment  of  American  technical 
to  foreign  countries  for  aid  to 
health  or  Industry.    Most  of  the  exi>eD 
these  sclenttac  missions  are  paid  for 
countries  receiving  the  aid.    In  the 
aid  Greece  and  Turkey,  however 
(or    the    extraordinary    technical 
would  be  paid  out  for  the  $400,000,000 
prlations. 

Setting  up  Joint  scientific  services 
weather    stations,    aids    to    na^igatior 
dvll   aviation.     Expenses  of  these 
usually  are  shared  between  two  or  mor  s 
•mments. 

Expansion  of  the  Intonatlonal 
tlon  service.     This  Is  the  touchiest 
of  all.  It  has  been  severely  criticized  a£ 
cmmcnt  propaganda.    There  Is  some 
ment  in  Congress  for  abolishing  it  altcg^ 

To  take  cff  seme  of  the  curse, 
Secretary  of  State  William  Benton  has 
past  year  worked  out  a  plan  to  get  the 
emment  out  ol  shortwave  broadcasting 
turn  it  over  to  a  semlprivate 
Leglalatlon  to  set  up  a  15-man 
Broadcasting  Foundation  has  just  beei  i 
posed  to  Congress.     Under  outside  m 
ment,    Mr.    Benton    believes    the    vo 
America  programs  would  have  more 
of   expression    and   get    better    talent 
taruly  representative  of  United  States 
(^>lnlon. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  aanoHA 

Of  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAT^VB 

Thursday.  March  27.  1947 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  lifr.  Speaker,  fbr  the 
past  several  weeks  inquiries  and  rei  piests 
from  school  authorities  all  over  the  State 
of  Ariiona  have  come  to  me  conct  ming 


the  school-lunch  program.  Some  of 
these  communications  refer  to  the  im- 
mediate future  of  that  program,  asking 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation  adequate 
to  carry  it  through  the  year  and  other 
communications  urging  that  it  be  guar- 
anteed as  a  fixed  and  permanent  policy. 
I  personally  know  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  school-lunch  program  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  have  always  given 
it  my  wholehearted  support.  I  wish  to 
continue  that  program  but  am  imable  in 
the  light  of  actions  and  utterances  in  this 
Chamber  to  give  much  assurance  to  my 
friends  in  education  in  regard  to  it. 

Under  leave  to  print.  I  hereby  repro- 
duce a  telegram  received  this  morning 
and  which  is  self-explanatory  in  regard 
to  this  subject.  The  telegram  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

BucKXTX.  Aaiz..  March  26,  1947. 
Congressman  John  R.  Mxtboock, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.C.: 
Bait  River  Valley  Elementary  School  Super- 
intendent and  Principals  Association,  con- 
sisting of  81  administrators  representing  all 
the  elementary  schools  of  Maricopa  County, 
Ariz.,  met  on  the  evening  of  March  25  and 
unanimously  passed  the  following  motion: 
That  the  associations  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  national  school-Ixmch  program  as  a 
basic  part  of  our  educational  program  and 
as  an  Important  step  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  health  and  phjrslcal  resources  of 
our  Nation.  In  line  with  the  above  motion, 
this  association  urgently  requests  that  suf- 
ficient funds  be  appropriated  (or  next  year 
to  meet  the  estimated  requirements  of  the 
program  and  that  a  deflcl?ncy  appropriation 
be  Inunediately  secured  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  the  current  school 
year. 

T.  W.Ptl», 

Secretary. 


Orfanized  Veterans  Oppose  Proposal  To 
Combine  the  Army  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  and  Medical 
Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27 ^  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  26,  1947.  car- 
ried a  statement  by  General  Eisenhower, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  presented  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
indicated  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
had  under  consideration  a  proposal  to 
combine  the  Army  and  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  and  medical  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  disabled  veterans.  I  vig- 
orously protest  this  proposal  which  is  de- 
signed to  bring  our  veterans  hospitals 
under  military  supervision  and  control. 
Our  disabled  veterans  are  private  citi- 
zens disabled  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  hospitalization  with  medical 
treatment  accorded  them  is  at  most  an 
infinitesimal  effort  on  the  part  of  a  grate- 
ful nation  to  bind  their  wounds  and 
make  them  whole  again.    We  owe  it  to 


these  men  to  resist  any  effort  that  would 
change  their  present  status  as  civilians 
to  patients  in  Army  hospitals.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  with  all  its  facili- 
ties is  an  agency  of  the  Government,  set 
up  for  the  assistance  and  rehabilitation 
of  our  veterans,  and  should  remain  as 
an  independent  agency  under  civilian 
control. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Omar 
B.  Ketchum,  director.  National  Legisla- 
tive Service,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  very  definitely  puts 
his  organization  on  record  as  strongly 
against  the  proposal: 

Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars 

or  THE  Untted  States, 
Washington.  i>.  C.  March  26.  1947. 
Hon.  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Van  Zandt:  In  recent 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  General  Eisenhower  indicated 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  under 
consideration  a  War  Department  sponsored 
plan  to  combine  the  Army  and  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  facilities. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  deeply 
concerned  that  this  plan  might  gain  con- 
gressional support  and  thereby  deny  to  our 
disabled  veterans  the  nonmllltary  hospitali- 
zation which  is  rightfully  theirs.  The  dis- 
abled veterans  In  hojpltals  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  are  private  citizens  and  as 
such  are  no  longer  under  military  control  or 
supervision.  We  would  be  remiss  In  our 
duties  to  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  dis- 
abled veterans  if  we  did  not  insist  that  they 
be  treated  as  private  citizens,  and  that  those 
administering  to  their  needs  remain  private 
citizens  and  not  officers  of  the  military  or 
naval  service. 

In  behalf  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan, 
I  beseech  your  earnest  consideration  of  this 
matter  with  the  hope  that  you  wUl  resist 
any  effort  that  would  deny  to  the  hospitals 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  their  right- 
ful status  as  an  independent  agency  \mder 
civilian  control  and  super\'lsion. 
Respectfully  yovirs. 

Omar  B.  Ketchum, 
Director.  National  Legislative  Service. 


Tax  BUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pure- 
ly personal  reasons  I  expect  I  should 
vote  for  this  tax  bill,  but  I  cannot  in  con- 
science do  so  when  I  know  that  so  many 
people  in  lower  income  brackets  than  I 
are  denied  the  benefits,  under  this  bill, 
that  are  rightfully  theirs.  With  the  high 
cost  of  living  since  controls  have  been 
lifted,  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  men  who 
are  attempting  to  raise  a  family  on  sal- 
aries of  $1,500  or  $2,000  a  year  are  able 
to  keep  themselves  from  being  thor- 
oughly impoverished.  Certainly  I  should 
like  to  vote  for  a  tax  reduction,  but  this 
bill  means  so  little  to  the  average  man 
that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  do  so. 

Then  there  is  the  question  in  this  $3,- 
800.000.000  tax  reduction  of  whether  the 
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Congress  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt  if  taxes  are  reduced.  Besides 
the  Insurance  companies  and  the  banks, 
there  are  85.000,000  holders  of  Govern- 
ment bonds.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  wise  business  procedure  to  strengthen 
the  equity  behind  these  bonds  by  reduc- 
ing the  national  debt.  Another  question 
that  poses  itself  is  how  can  taxes  be  re- 
duced without  Impairing  the  strength  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  reducing  bene- 
fits to  veterans.  These  things  should 
come  first  today.  If  there  is  any  saving 
over  this,  let  us  apply  it  to  the  national 
debt  for  the  time  being.  With  continued 
prosperity  in  America,  we  could  reduce 
taxes  perhaps  next  year  when  we  learn 
what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  naUonsd 
income. 

With  your  permission.  I  am  inserting 
an  excerpt  from  a  letter  which  came  to 
me  today  from  a  man  who  works  in  a 
steel  mill  back  home,  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  an  excellent  citizen  but  who  is 
struggling,  like  so  many  of  his  coworkers, 
to  make  a  living  for  his  family  under 
existing  conditions: 

As  you  probably  knam.  I  receive  the  Con- 
CRE3«iONAL  Rkcotjo  through  the  courtesy  of 
Senator  Mtcrs,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I 
read  it.  Readers  of  the  public  press  are  sure 
getting  fooled  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
when  it  says  the  lawmakers  In  Washington 
are  going  to  take  the  one-sldedness  out  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  What  they  mean  to  do  Is  to  kUl 
the  power  of  labor  unlana.  By  reading  some 
of  the  bills  now  proposed.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  be  a  crime  to  demand  a  wage  in- 
crease as  a  group  and  fur  a  group.  The  veiled 
words  in  some  of  the  bills  wUl  even  take 
away  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly, 
and  other  rights  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
Constitution. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  outlawing  of 
Jurisdictional  strikes,  but  how  Is  one  to  know 
whether  such  dilutes  az«  provoked  by  man- 
agement, as  some  are.  you  may  be  assured. 
Neither  do  I  object  to  outlawing  the  wild- 
cat strike,  but  again  how  can  the  lawmakers 
know  that  the  wUdeat  strike  Is  not  the 
result  of  management's  faUure  to  remedy 
some  outstanding  and  longstanding  griev- 
ance. But  I  most,  however,  object  when  the 
lawmakers  say  that  a  group  of  wcH-kers 
within  a  collective  bargaining  unit  cannot 
■trlke  for  higher  wages  or  better  working 
conditions.  For  instance,  did  not  the  meat 
packers  strike,  the  soap  makers,  etc.,  etc.? 
Yet  no  punitive  legislation  has  been  proposed 
to  curb  such  actions  on  their  part. 

You  can  believe  me  when  I  say  that  the 
majority  of  oin-  membership  is  pretty  mudi 
worried  about  the  future  of  otir  union. 
Sspecially  are  the  olde'  people  worried.  I 
once  had  the  occasion  to  defend  the  rl^ts 
of  a  man  who  was  pretty  well  up  In  years 
and  whose  hard-working  days  were  over. 
As  an  officer  of  the  union  I  was  Instrumental 
In  having  him  placed  In  a  Job  which  he  oould 
handle.  I  ask  you.  what  do  ycu  think  would 
have  happened  to  that  particular  man  if  he 
did  not  have  the  union  to  rely  on?  By 
checking  an  his  Federal  aodal  security  beiw- 
flts  after  retirement  I  found  that  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  grand  sum  of  $27 
per  month.  How  would  he  Uve  on  that 
amount?  What  would  happen  were  the 
unions  not  In  existence  for  the  protection 
at  people  like  him? 

Do  you  not  think  that  more  and  improved 
social  legislation  la  the  answer  to  the  present 
labor  unrest,  rather  than  the  punitive  meas- 
ures Congress  seems  about  ready  to  pass?  I 
feel  that  if  the  day  arrives  when  unions  are 
•o  badly  hamstrung  that  they  cannot  oper- 
ate It  wlU  destroy  our  standard  of  living. 
Everyone  knows  but  some  wQl  not  admit 


that  our  living  standards  have  ilaen  itnee 
that  great  man  Rooaevelt  went  Into  oAoe. 
Mow  those  Uvlng  standards  are  going  to  be 
driven  downward  by  people  who  do  not 
realize  the  harm  that  can  be  done. 

The  high  cost  of  living  Is  another  matter 
that  should  take  precedence  over  labor  bust- 
ing legislation.  Dont  some  of  the  legislators 
eat?  If  they  do,  they  should  know  that  food 
prices  are  rising  higher  and  higher;  but  what 
is  being  done  about  it?  Nothing  is  being 
done.  eepeclaUy  by  those  in  Congress  who 
are  so  intent  upon  rushing  through  punitive 
labor  legislation  and  a  20-percent  cut  In 
my  income  tax,  which.  Incidentally  will  save 
me  exactly  30  cents  per  week.  What  a  Joke! 
They  wipe  out  rent  contrcls  which  will  cost 
me  tlO  per  month  and  which  I  am  expected 
to  pay  v^th  the  30  cents  they  are  saving  me 
on  my  Income  tax.  No  thanks.  I  would  much 
rather  have  rent  controls  and  be  about  $8 
per  month  to  the  good. 

I  read  the  masterful  speech  the  Congress- 
woman  from  California,  Helen  Gajiagan 
DoTTGLAS,  made  on  the  Door  of  the  Hotise  the 
other  day.  She  certainly  laid  the  basket  of 
expensive  groceries  "right  In  the  lap"  of  the 
Republicans  wh«-e  It  belongs.  Some  one 
should  f  oUow  It  up  with  another  and  another 
untU  something  is  done  about  it. 

People  are  grumbling  about  the  high  cost 
of  livmg,  and  no  wonder.  It  has  gone  sky 
high.  The  papers  say  the  people  are  not 
buying  so  much-  They  call  It  buyers  resist- 
ance, bat  dont  let  that  fool  you.  People 
Just  don  t  have  the  money  to  buy  the  Uilnga 
they  need.  Something  will  have  to  happen 
aoon.  and  they  are  looking  for  people  like 
yourself  to  do  It.  You  mtist  keep  faith  with 
them. 

I  am  sorry  Uiat  this  letter  has  been  dragged 
out  so  long  but  1  feel  that  you  possibly  do 
not  know  the  conditions  which  exist  among 
the  wage  earners  as  I  do.  I  am  right  among 
them,  at  work,  at  meetings,  at  social  gather- 
ings. Things  are  serious,  and  they  look  to 
Washington  and  you  for  correction. 


Aid  for  Greece  and  Tvkey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWai.  JR. 

or  NKW  T08K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  1947 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiiu  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

UutCH  19.  1847. 
Hon.  Haebt  8.  TKdican, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  PREsmETrr:  May  I  as  president  of  the 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Action  (un- 
official), whose  membership  includes  17 
Methodist  blshofie  and  4,000  minlateis  and 
laymen,  call  your  attention  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  March  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  which  I  happen  also  to  be 
the  chairman.  The  action  relates  to  ycur 
proposal  for  economic  and  military  interven- 
tion In  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  I  have  been 
requested  by  the  committee  to  say  that  It 
deplores  the  pursuance  of  such  a  course^  es- 
pecially since  It  bypasses  the  United  Nations 
and  in  otir  opinion  carries  with  it  a  serious 
threat  of  armed  conflict.  Such  a  straggle 
might  conceivably  develop  Into  the  "holy 
war"  against  which  Biihop  G.  Bromley  Ox- 
nam,  former  president  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  In  America  and  vice 
president  of  otir  organization,  has  uttered 
repeated  warnings.  It  is  possible  also  that 
the  picposal  In  relation  to  Greece  and  Tur- 


key might  reatA  In  tiM  worsl  dtprMBtOB  we 
have  ewtr  knosm.  We  are,  of  ooune,  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  at  feeding  hungry  peo 
pies,  but  we  beltere  such  a  service  should  be 
carried  forward  on  a  nonpolttical  basis  and 
that  the  whole  proposal  be  handled  by  the 
United  Nations  and  not  by  the  unilateral  ac- 
tion of  any  one  nation. 

Mindful  of  the  right  of  every  American  to 
choose  his  own  political  party,  our  commit- 
tee was  also  shocked  by  Secretary  Lewis  B. 
Schwellenbach's  proposal  to  outlaw  the  Com- 
munist Party,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  same 
week  with  Secretary  of  State  Oeorgs  Mar- 
Ehall's  definition  of  democracy  which  pro- 
vides for: 

"Freely  constitated  poUtlcal  parties  •  •  • 
insured  the  right  to  participate  in  a  free  and 
competitive  election  system  In  which  each 
Is  accorded  equal  opportunity  to  present  its 
vievrs.  win  adherents  and  obtain  just  repre- 
sentation." 

Any  citisen  is  entitled  to  the  tree  choice 
of  his  political  party,  whether  Democratic. 
Republican,  Prohlbltkm.  Socialist.  Commu- 
nist, or  other. 

Further,  our  committee  remembers  your 
assurance  that  with  the  coming  of  peace  you 
would  epd  your  diplomatic  representation  at 
the  Vatican  We  respectfuUy  urge  you  to 
do  so. 

Sincerely  yoars, 

Lewis  O.  Habtmav, 
Bi^iop  of  the  Methodist  Chttreh. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  March  meeting 

ot  the  executive  committee — ^Methodist  Fed- 
eration for  Social  Action. 

Whereas  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  has 
declared  In  a  deflniUoo  of  democracy  enun- 
ciated in  Moscow  that:  •*Preely  constituted 
political  parties  shook!  be  insured  the  right 
to  participate  in  a  free  and  competitive 
election  system  in  which  each  is  accorded 
equal  opportunity  to  present  its  views,  win 
adherents  and  obtain  Just  representation:** 
and 

Whereas  this  definition  of  Secretary  Mar- 
shall's is  in  complete  accord  with  the  Con- 
stitution ot  the  United  States  of  America: 
and 

Whereas  it  is  the  right  of  American  dtl- 
tens  to  espouse  any  political  party,  be  It 
Republican.  Democratic,  Prohibition,  Social- 
ist, Communist  or  any  other;  and 

Whereas  any  trend  toward  a  one-party 
system  would  constitute  a  serious  threat  to 
democracy:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  our  committee  ask  Con- 
gress and  President  Tmman  to  reject  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  SchwdlentMch'a  recent  pro- 
posal which  would  outlaw  tiie  Communist 
Party  in  tlie  United  States,  a  proposal  which 
we  regard  as  subversive  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  Amerlctin  democracy. 

AMKUCAU  INTXBVXNTIOM 

President  Ituman.  bypassing  the  United 
Nations,  advocates  unilateral  economic  and 
military  intervention  In  royalist  Greece  and 
totalitarian  Turkey — the  l>^lnnlng  of 
world-wide  economic  and  military  Interven- 
tion. This  policy  would  ruin  the  great 
power  cooperation  which  Secretary  Marshall 
has  urged,  undermine  the  Mcsoow  Confer- 
ence, undercut  tlie  United  Nations,  aiul  lead 
a  peace-hungry  world  to  war.  It  involves 
America's  pursuing  a  pattern  of  imperialism 
which  the  British  people  themselves  have 
rejected  as  unworkable  and  Immoral.  Too 
costly  for  Britain,  the  policy  also  threatens 
the  Untted  States  with  drprp— Inn  and  b«ik> 
ruptcy. 

We  are  heartily  In  favor  at  feeding  atarving 
people  In  Greece  and  elsewhere,  but  on  a 
nonpolttical  basis  and  through  the  United 
Nations.  Not  less  but  more  food  is  needed 
tor  these  unfortunate  peoplee. 
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Tti*  executive  committee  of  the  Meth^lst 
Federation   for   Social   Action,  deplores 
Preiiident's  propoeals  as  dangerotiB  to  / 
lea  and  tbe  world,  and  urges  the  Congr 
reject   them   and    to   stand    firmly   by 
United  Nations,  as  the  proper  insUumert 
bringing  about  peace  and  good  will 


the 
A|ner- 
I  to 
the 
for 


Re<iactioB  of  lacomc  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  VISCINTA 

IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATr\|ES 


have 


Thursday.  March  27.  1947 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
bejn  listening  intently  to  the  argun  lents 
foi-  and  against  this  bill,  present*  d  by 
my  colleagues  from  both  sides  o  " 
aijle.  The  arguments  for  this  ta::  bill 
are  not  convincing  to  me:  and  mor^ver, 
the  timing  is  extremely  bad.     ♦ 

My  constituents.  Just  as  taxpayers 
throughout  the  Nation,  are  clamaring 
for  tax  reduction,  and  tax  reduct  on  Is 
needed,  but  it  has  been  my  observation 
that  the  thinking  people  in  my  district 
plice  the  financial  stability  and  g(  neral 
welfare  of  the  Nation  above  imm4diate 
tax  reduction.  They  want  to 
w^iere  we  are  going.  I  want  to  enow 
w!iere  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  are  lead- 
ing us.  Certainly  the  information  '  /hich 
htis  been  available  to  me  does  not  pre- 
sent any  clear  idea  that  its  passag;  will 
leid  us  into  prosperity  or  into  flni  Jicial 
stability.  Conversely,  I  am  fearfu 
th^e  enactment  of  this  legislation 
hiive  the  effect  of  creating  chaos  i^ther 
tt»n  stabiUty. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  in 
of  the  increase  in  costs  of  living,  i  eople 
In  the  low-income  brackets  need  to  re- 
tain a  greater  percentage  of  their  ?i 
Ings  in  order  to  meet  actual  living  :osta. 
It  is  also  recognised  that  the  prosp  «t  of 
greater  earnings  would  provide  sone  in- 
ducement for  the  wider  employment  of 
Investment  capiUl.  Recent  tar  ollec 
U<ins  have  caused  the  Treasury  IMpart 
ment  to  make  upward  revisions  n  its 
revenue  estimates  for  the  current  fiscal 
y<  ar.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  and  it  indi- 
cates a  larger  national  income  tha  \  was 
pi  evlously  anticipated.  It  would  a  }pear 
U-erefore  that  present  tax  rates- -bur- 
densome as  they  are— have  not  pre  en  in 
U  c  past  year  to  be  as  much  of  a  det(  rrent 
tc  business  activity  as  many  people  vould 
lead  you  to  believe.  I  would  like  t  a  see, 
ji^st  as  quickly  as  possible,  tax  legis  atlon 
tliat  would  stimulate  wider  emplo:  ment 
o  venture  capital,  but  to  enact  1  now 
would  be  at  the  risk  of  deficit  flniQClnf 
lit  the  1948  fl^^cal  year,  and  at  the  cc  ncur- 
ttmi  rirk  of  being  unable  to  retire  i  ny  of 
oar  national  debt. 

I  had  been  hoi>eful  that  Just  liable 
nays  could  be  found  to  sharply  i educe 
appropriations  for  the  1948  fiscal  year. 
The  reductioris  achieved  in  the  sppro- 
priations  bills  thus  far  passed  are  insig- 
Biflcant.  In  the  light  of  the  nomic  al  re- 
ductions thus  far  am>roved,  and  lii  view 
of  the  Impcutaace  of  the  functi<ia  of 


those  agencies  for  which  appropriations 
have  not  yet  been  made,  there  is  a  serious 
doubt  in  my  mind  whether  our  final  1948 
appropriations  will  represent  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  amoimt  recommended  by 
the  President.  In  view  of  the  need  for 
certain  unexpected  appropriations  it  Is 
entirely  within  the  rec.lm  of  possibility 
that  this  Congress  may  yet  appropriate 
funds  in  excess  of  the  original  Presiden- 
tial figures.  If  this  should  occur  and  If 
we  should  encounter  in  the  coming  year 
even  a  slight  business  recession,  we  shall 
have  undermined  our  financial  structure 
and  invited  its  collapse. 

To  me  it  appears  of  utmost  importance 
that  we  defer  any  tax  reduction  legisla- 
tion until  we  have  finally  determined  the 
total  extent  of  our  194.8  appropriations. 
We  must  balance  our  budget  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  Inaugurate  a  sound, 
systematic  program  of  debt  reduction. 
Such  a  program  should  be  undertaken 
during  this  period  when  national  income 
Is  still  relatively  high. 

Again,  I  want  to  know  where  we  are 
going.  After  our  budget  has  been  bal- 
anced and  a  debt-retirement  program 
undertaken,  we  should  then  consider  tax 
reduction  legislation  based  soundly  upon 
anticirated  revenues.  The  element  of 
timing  is  of  utmost  importance,  and. 
after  that,  we  must  give  consideration 
simultaneously  to  tax  relief  for  those  in 
the  low-income  group!)  and  those  in  the 
larger  brackets  who,  through  exercising 
business  initiative  create  wider  employ- 
ment. 


made  at  YalU.  We  had  been  led  to  under- 
stand  that  It  was  a  fair  deal.  Now  we  are 
bluntly  told,  to  our  dismay,  and  by  the  Rus- 
sians themselves,  that  our  then  President 
made  deals  on  reparations  which  he  did  not 
confide  in  his  own  people. 

The  announcement  makes  Secretary  Mar- 
shall's Job  much  more  difficult  and  places  a 
new  obstacle  In  the  way  of  agreement  upon 
the  basis  for  a  German  peace. 

Of  all  moments  In  history  there  was  never 
one  calling  more  Insistently  for  great  men, 
for  visionary  leadership.  President  Truman 
has  made  a  pronouncement  that  involves  an 
entirely  new  foreign  outlook  from  these 
shores.  He  has  stated  a  firm  policy  which 
would  estrblish  direct  opocsition  to  further 
Russian  expansion,  backed  by  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  United  States  In  Turkey  and 
Greece. 

It  Is  tragic  that  at  this  moment  Russia 
can  spring  upon  us  an  agreement  made  by 
our  own  representative  in  secret  and  one 
which  embarrasses  our  hand  in  negotiations 
at  Mcfcow. 

Secretary  Marshall  must  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  this  country,  who  should 
be  kept  fully  apprised  of  their  personal  dan- 
ger by  facu  presented  hi  the  press.  There 
Is  no  alternative  for  peace  with  honor  and 
freedom. 


Roosereh  As  Appeaser 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

Df  THX  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  1947 

Mr.  SJilTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  appears  that  the  brand  of  diplo- 
macy engaged  In  by  the  former  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Roosevelt,  Ls  gradually  coming 
to  light.  He  no  doubt  will  rank  In  his- 
tory as  the  great  appeaser  of  Russia. 
Slowly  but  surely  his  secret  deals  Indi- 
cate that  he  was  playing  a  day-to-day 
game  with  an  adversary  he  greatly  un- 
derestimated. Mr.  I^bert  Bliss,  able 
young  editor  of  the  Janes vl  lie  Gazette. 
JanesvlUe.  Wis.,  very  cogently  calls  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  appeasement 
policy  in  connection  with  Russia.  As 
part  of  my  remarkr.  I  Include  an  editorial 
by  Mr.  Bliss  which  appeared  In  t|ie  issue 
of  March  30.  1947:  | 

aoosxvK.T'i  sxciurr  ccals  with  kttssia 

It  la  appeasement  and  duplicity,  secret 
agreements  and  a  show  of  weakness  that 
have  brought  this  Nation  to  the  dUBcult  tit- 
uatlbn  It  now  holds.  Stalin  managed  to 
keep  the  uppsr  hand  ti  the  conferences  at 
Yalta,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  after  giving  away 
much  of  China's  control  of  her  own  wealth 
In  the  north,  apparently  signed  secret  agree. 
ments  which  now  place  this  country  and  its 
top  ofliclals  In  a  most  embarrassing  position. 

It  Is  a  shock  to  the  people  of  thr  United 
States,  and  apparently  to  Secretary  of  Sute 
>ffi»h»ii  to  learn  at  th:.*  time  of  aeoret  deals 


Price  of  Appeasement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  mw  hampshus 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  1947 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  March  27, 
1947.  enUtled  "Price  of  Appeasement": 
pucs  or  APnAsnczKT 

The  pictures  last  Sunday  of  28.000  Italians 
leaving  Pola  (population  31.000)  bring  Into 
poignant  relief  the  sacrifices  of  principle  we 
have  made  to  appease  Russia.  Pola  Is  the 
Italian  naval  port  at  the  Istrlan  tip  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  obvlotis  to  every  American 
official  engaged  in  the  peace  negotiations  that 
by  rights  It  should  be  included  In  the  new 
free  zone  of  Trieste.  But  we  agreed  with 
Russia  that  it  should  go  to  her  satellite, 
Yugoslav. a.  It  was  the  kind  of  wrong  that, 
as  a  German  philosopher  put  It,  Increases  in 
geometrical  ratio  of  wrongnesa  as  time  goes 
on.  The  excuse  for  our  action  was  that  It 
was  the  price  of  Russian  agreement  to  disctiss 
peace  treaties. 

Since  VJ-Uay  this  appeasement  of  Russia 
has  accounted  for  many  other  wrongs  we 
have  committed.  Not  one  country  but  several 
have  been  the  victims  of  them  It  would  not 
take  a  skilled  lawyer  to  prove  that  tn  more 
tban  one  item  of  the  Italian  pesos  treaty  we 
have  violated  our  own  armistice  agreement 
with  Italy.  Our  seruptea  also  went  overboard 
at  the  expense  of  Austria.  This  is  the  coun- 
try which  we  and  the  Russians  had  agreed 
should  be  liberated.  But  at  Poudam  we  gave 
the  Russians  carte  blanche  to  collect  German 
assets  in  Atistrla  in  the  name  of  reparations. 
It  was  only  the  superb  administration  of 
Gen.  Mark  Clark  in  Vienna  that  saved  all 
Austria  from  being  collected. 

Again  we  swallowed  all  our  qualms  m  ae- 
ceptUig  the  Rtisslan  thesis  that  Germany 
should  be  split  up  Into  zones  of  occupation. 
To  be  sure,  we  thought  we  had  salvaged  this 
mistake  by  getting  Russian  assent  at  Pots- 
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dam  to  the  artmlntotrative  treatment  of  Ger- 
many as  an  economic  unity.  But  we  found  . 
ourselves  out  on  a  limb  when  the  Rtissians 
treated  the  compact  as  a  scrap  of  paper.  The 
result  Is  that  we  have  been  paying  repara- 
tions to  Russia  in  the  ahape  of  succor  to  the 
Germans — those  Germans  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  food  which  Potsdam  promised 
them  from  the  eastern  or  breadbasket  Rus- 
sian sone.  Toward  France,  finally,  our  atti- 
tude has  been  cavalier,  and  all  b?causc  we 
gave  m  to  Russia.  Russia,  Inquiring  scorn- 
fully what  France  had  done  in  the  war,  de- 
nied Prance  admittance  to  Potsdam.  We 
were  so  anxious  to  keep  Russia  propitiated 
that  we  did  not  even  inform  France  ot  what 
we  had  done  at  Potsdam,  and  then  expected 
her  to  cooperate  in  carrying  cut  Potsdam. 

These  are  merely  a  few  of  the  bl\mders 
we  have  made  in  our  postwar  diplomacy  in 
an  effort  to  keep  the  Russian  Bear  appeased. 
Some  of  them  have  been  inexcusable  on 
moral  grounds.  It  was  a  throwback  to  medi- 
eval barbarism,  to  take  Just  one  example, 
to  consent  to  shifts  of  pcpiilatlon  all  over 
Btirope.  For  the  spectacle  at  Pola  Is  only 
one  of  many  such  spectacles.  Whole  peo- 
ples are  being  hounded  from  one  country 
to  another  as  an  Item  in  what  is  ironically 
called  a  general  pacification.  It  Is  painfully 
apparent  nowadays  that  this  kind  of  peace- 
making creates  only  terror  and  turmoil 
among  the  'pacified." 

What  is  worse  is  that  In  appeasing  Russia 
we  have  only  whetted  her  appetite.  The  in- 
cidents she  has  manufactured  or  Justified 
by  way  of  asking  for  more  have  left  the 
Security  Council  as  well  as  the  aflected  na- 
tions helpless.  On  Tuesday  (to  take  the  lat- 
est Illustration)  the  Security  Council  was 
reduced  to  paralysis  In  face  of  even  such 
a  monstrous  crime  as  the  mining  of  British 
ships  In  Corfu  Stralta  by  Russia's  puppet. 
Albania.  Mr.  Gromyko  with  his  use  of  Rus- 
sia's veto  power  ended  all  possibility  of  UN 
action.  And  before  the  curtain  went  down 
the  members  were  compelled  to  listen  gravely 
to  the  Albanian  delegate  insisting  that  the 
British  had  blown  up  their  own  ships  and 
men. 

This  terror  and  this  turmoil  are  now  being 
visited  on  the  borders  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Mr.  Hoover  is  quite  right  when  he  aays  that 
the  raising  of  Just  one  finger  m  the  Kremlin 
would  restore  peace  and  order.  In  default 
of  such  a  move  the  President  has  at  last  sug- 
gested to  the  Congress  that  we  should  put  a 
stop  to  It.  He  has  had  the  straightforward- 
ness to  say  so.  He  might  have  gone  about 
the  Job  clrcuitou«!ly  by  persuading  Conpreas 
to  let  Greece  and  Turkey  have  access  to  the 
Sxport-Import  Bank.  But  he  refused  to 
resort  to  subterfuge.  He  as  much  as  said  the 
time  had  como  for  a  show-down  with  Russia. 

The  liberal  Munichmen  In  our  midst  who 
are  opposing  the  Truman  policy  are  the  very 
anas  who  lambasted  the  British  when  they 
appeased  Hitler  at  Munich.  Senator  Pxrm 
talks  about  an  appeal  to  a  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  tor  appropriate  action. 
Does  he  not  know  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  Charter  the  Assembly  Is  unable  to  take 
action?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  UN 
hasn't  the  money  to  call  any  suoh  special 
■csslonf  His  is  the  rectu-rent  theme  of  wish- 
ful thinking  from  a  head  buried  In  the  ssnds 
that  prodtjces  wars.  As  Thomas  k  Kempls 
said  a  long  time  ago,  "Everybody  desires 
peaoe.  but  few  people  want  to  do  the  things 
that  Insure  peace."  One  can  almost  hear 
our  latter-day  ostriches  repeat  after  Neville 
Chamberlain.  "Appeasement  is  the  only  way 
to  stop  chaos." 

Surely  we  know  differently  from  our  ex- 
perience with  Moscow.  That  experience  has 
made  us  accessories  to  such  crimes  against 
civilization  as  are  being  enacted  at  Pola. 
POTBUlt  of  It  is  the  way  to  bring  on  dis- 
integration in  our  souls  as  well  as  In  the 
sotu  of  Europe.    Oxir  mission,  ss  the  only 


nation  without  fear  and  with  resources.  Is 
to  restore  an  atmosphere  in  the  world  fit  for 
the  United  Natlona  to  live  in.  As  in  Europe 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars.  "A  Kalmuck 
prince  Is  trying  to  overturn  Europe."  We 
have  allowed  the  prtxress  to  go  on.  Instead  of 
stopping  it,  as  Castlereagh  and  his  colleagues 
did  then  (so  giving  Europe  a  century  of  gen- 
eral peace)  and  ahowing  that  we  stand  for 
the  major  purpoae  of  the  United  Nations, 
vis,  peace  and  security. 


•s  a  permanent  reserve  wtthont  any  loss  to 
the  Commodity   Credit  Corporation,    Such 
a  resolution  would  eliminate  the  need  ot 
subaldiea  from  U»e  Oovoiunent. 
fiinoerely  yours. 

Caai.  H.  WttMMM, 
Metmomte  Analftt. 


The  Wool  Problea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  ramrsTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«cord,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Wasbinctom,  D.  C,  Jfarc?i  25,  1947. 
Eon.  William  S.  Hiu.. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Bn.L:  As  you  know,  I  testified  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire  relative 
to  the  wool  situation.  I  think  I  pointed  out 
that  the  wool  problem  would  be  automati- 
cally solved  by  an  Increase  in  the  tariff. 

This  would  be  In  accord  with  H.  R.  1825, 
which  was  Introduced  as  the  result  of  a  letter 
from  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  S»;retary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  Speaker  of  the  House  Joe  Martin. 

H.  R.  1825  provided  that  the  President 
be  authorised  to  levy  Import  fees  on  farm 
products  receiving  price  support. 

The  authority  requested  under  H.  R.  1836 
was  unnecessary  legislation.  The  Tariff 
Commission,  under  a  provision  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  has  the  right  to  recommend  an 
increase  in  tariffs  to  adjtist  the  difference  in 
American  and  foreign  costs  of  production. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  the  author- 
ity, under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  to  Increase  the  duty  on  wool  60  percent 
or  17  cents  per  pound  above  the  preaent 
schedule  This  is  ample  authority  to  solve 
the  wool  problem  permanently  as  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  an  increase  of  much  less 
than  that  amount  would  protect  the  do- 
mestic producer. 

Therefore  I  would  suggest  that  a  resolu- 
tion be  Introduced  requesting  the  President 
to  exercise  his  present  authority  and  in- 
crease the  existing  tariff  on  wool  to  a  level 
with  its  support  price  or  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion price  of  01.8  cents  p>er  pound  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

ALSO,  it  is  suggested  that  the  addition  to 
the  present  tariff  be  flexible  so  as  to  auto- 
matically repre:^ent  the  difference  between 
the  domestic  psrlty  (cost  of  production  plus 
normal  profit)  and  the  foreign  price  on  ail 
farm  producta.  Wool  Is  merely  one  item, 
and  other  farm  products  will  require  aimliar 
action.  A  simple  resolution  of  this  kind 
oould  be  msde  to  spply  to  all  farm  products 
and  to  raw  materials. 

I  would  like  to  pohat  out  that  such  a 
tariff  incrcuse  would  not  Increase  the  cost 
to  the  American  people.  The  duties  col- 
lected could  help  balance  the  national 
budget,  in  lieu  of  other  taxes. 

To  alleviate  the  present  situation  of  wool 
accumulations,  I  would  stiggest  that  250.- 
OOO.OOO  pcunds  be  transferred  to  strategic 
and  critical  sto^  pile  for  national  defense, 
as  provided  by  legislation  in  1946.  Under 
this  act,  they  can  pay  an  additional  25  per- 
cent under  the  Buy  American  Act.  This  Is 
ample  leeway  for  the  Purohaslng  Division 
iinder  the  Permanent  Stock  Pile  Act  to  take 
over  the  amount  of  wool  Z  have  suggested 


Not  Bjrpassed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  mW  BASCPSHIKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1947 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  Concord  Monitor,  of  Concord, 
N.  H..  of  March  25.  1947.  entitled  "Not 
Bypassed": 

MOT  BYPASSED 

Those  who  are  skeptical  of  the  Tttiman 
doctrine  have  seized  principally  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Mediterranean  problem  has  not 
been  rererred  to  the  United  Nations.  ThaX 
would  accomplish  nothing  now.  when  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

The  United  Natlona  is  not  prepared  to 
undertake  many  of  its  prospective  functions. 
and  even  if  It  were,  in  this  instance  such 
proposals  would  inevitably  be  blocked  through 
exercise  of  the  veto  power  by  Russia.  To 
recognise  this  and  take  the  action  whteh 
President  Truman  proposes  is  not  to  kiae 
hope  in  the  United  Nations,  but  to  point  to 
its  present  detteienciea.  deflcieneiea  whMi 
this  Nation  should  woiIl  to  correct. 

When  the  United  Naticms  Charter  tame 
up  for  ratification  Its  fundamental  weakness, 
the  veto  power,  wsa  obvious  to  anyone.  Tet 
there  were  many  prominent  polltleal  leaden 
in  Washington  who  oonvineed  theBMSIvss 
that  it  waa  a  safeguard  for  this  Natloa 
as  well  as  for  Russia.  So  convinced,  tbey 
voted  for  ratification.  Now  they  are  be- 
ginning to  n^lze  that  the  price  of  yielding 
to  the  Russians  as  to  the  veto  at  San  Prmn- 
elsco  was  responsible  for  what  the  Nation 
must  do. 

It  was  m  a  aimilar  situation,  though  there 
was  then  no  League  of  Nations,  or  a  United 
Natlona  organlaatton.  that  this  oountrj 
adt^ted  by  Presidential  declaration  the  ao- 
called  Mource  Doctrine.  That  doctrine  was 
notice  to  all  nations  of  the  Rutem  Hemi- 
sphere that  they  m\nt  keep  hands  off  the 
Spanish-American  Republics  or  be  held  ac- 
countable by  the  United  States.  That  doc- 
trine did  serve  to  keep  the  European  nations 
out  ot  South  snd  Central  America,  and  it 
did  not  Involve  tis  In  war.  unleas  the  slnlE> 
Ing  of  the  Maine,  never  explained,  oould  bs 
charged  to  Spaniah  intrieue. 

Today,  even  though  there  ia  a  United  Na- 
tlons.  It  Is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  alter 
the  fact  that  the  doctrine  we  adopted  as  to 
Central  and  South  America  must  now  be 
extended  to  cover  the  earth,  ('  we  are  to 
protect  the  world  from  aggreeaor  nations 
with  despotic  governments  which  would  en- 
slave other  peoples.  Thst  we  need  to  so  pro- 
tect the  world,  in  the  absence  of  United 
Nations  action  to  that  end,  is  the  lesson  we 
have  learned,  or  should  have  learned,  from 
the  two  great  wars  we  have  been  through 
In  this  first  half  of  this  centtiry. 

Even  If  the  United  Nations  was  not  Mocked 
by  the  inevitable  veto  It  Is  not  ready  to  put 
a  United  Nations  armed  police  force  into 
any  nation  which  needs  such  protection. 
It  la  not  ready  to  pour  In  financial  asalst- 
ance  or  other  forms  of  aid.  It  should  he 
able  to  do  these  things,  and  thla  Nation 
should  work  to  that  end.  but  so  far  it  la  not. 
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This  country  to  left  no  other  logical 
except  to  approve  the  Tnunan  doctrine 
prcceed  with  Ita  application.    It  doee 
matter  what  the  Riuelana  may  eay  oi 
To   compromise    fxirther   with    them 
Igrore  our  own  national  security  and 
of  moet  of  the  nations  on  earth.    To 
promise  furtfiCr  Is  to  aid  and  abet  the 
tlnued   Impotency   of   the   United   f 
rather  thfjx  to  take  the  steps  which 
en<l  are  che  only  hop*  of  strengthening 
onaruzatlcn. 

The  Rusalana  have  to  learn  what 
racy  is.    Their  leader*  know,  and  fea 
m:«racy.  and  so  they  have  by  every  i 
far  and  foul,  sought  to  keep  the  R 
people  as  a  whole  In  the  dark.    For  d 
ra>7  is  what  all  peoples  yearn  for  In  th( 
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Tu  Redaction  Bill  Graub  Boaan^a 
To  Wealthy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MmmsoTA 

Df  THX  BOU8B  OT  RSPR£8ENTATiyES 

ThurMday,  March  27.  1947 


tie 


pa? 


Ur.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
oiisly  question  the  wisdom  and 
of  this  tax  bUl  (H.  R  1)  which  the 
Is  now  considering.    It  seems  to  m< 
It  represents  an  attempt  to  shift 
burden  from  the  higher  income 
to  the  lower — from  those  who  an 
able  to  pay  taxes  to  those  who  can 
stand  to  continue  heavy  tax 
This  bill  would  give  the  lowest 
eroups  a  mere  pittance  in  tax  relle 
grant  a  bonanza  to  the  wealthy 
Republican  version  of  tax  Justice 
well  be  characterixed  as  tax  relit  f 
the  greedy  instead  of  for  the  need  r 

In  considering  the  question  of 
duction.  two  facts  should  always  \n 
in  mind.    In  the  first  place,  the 
Important  test  of  the  fairness  of 
is  the  ability  of  the  taxpayer  to 
tax  without  undue  hardship.    To 
this  principle  in  another  way.  simp 
justice  requires  that  the  burden  o 
ation  should  be  distributed  in  such 
as  to  bear  most  heavily  on  those  w 
most  able  to  pay  it. 

ruacHAsiNG  rowEM.  rma. 

In  the  second  place,  the  tax  milst  be 
adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lower 
mass  purchasing  power.  Business  pros- 
perity and  full  employment  depend  upon 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  purcl  asing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  great  masses 
of  conoumers.  Retrogressive  tax  laws 
which  cut  ii  to  the  people's  purct  asing 
power  invariably  result  in  lower  £tand 
ards  of  living.  At  the  same  time,  such 
tax  policies  lead  to  depression  because 
they  siphon  off  consumer  purcl  asing 
power,  and  make  it  impossible  for  con- 
sumers to  buy  the  goods  on  the  mirket 

The  Knuison  tax  bill  ignores  bith  of 
these  simple  economic  facts.  Tl  is  20 
percent  "straight-across-the-  boar*"  tax 
reduction  with  a  little  sugar  coatij  ig  for 
the  lowest  Income  groups,  is  mo  tt  in- 
equitable. It  gives  a  highly  genero  us  re- 
ducticn  to  the  wealthiest  section  )f  our 
population,   and   a  token  reductl»  to 
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those  in  the  lower-income  brackets. 
For  example,  this  tax  bill  would  give  a 
tax  reduction  of  only  $11  to  a  married 
couple  with  a  net  annual  Income  of 
$1,200 — a  savings  of  only  about  1  percent 
of  their  spendable  income.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  married  couple  with  an  annual 
Income  of  $100,000  wculd  receive  a  tax 
reduction  of  $12,625,  which  amounts  to 
an  increase  in  spendable  Income  of  34.2 
percent. 

The  effect  of  this  tax  bill,  therefore. 
Is  to  shift  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
entire  burden  to  the  lower  income  groups 
by  giving  a  major  portion  of  the  4  or  5 
billion  dollars  income-tax  reduction  to 
the  wealthy. 

CORFOKATX  PBOITTS  aiSIMO        I 

Such  a  reduction  has  no  relationship 
to  the  ability  of  the  d.fferent  sections  of 
our  population  to  pay  taxes.  Statistics 
show  that  corporate  profits  after  taxes 
for  1946  v/ere  at  an  all-time  high  of  $12,- 
000,000,000,  and  there  Is  every  indication 
that  corporate  profits  for  1947  will  be 
still  higher.  In  fact  of  these  great  prof- 
its, it  Is  dlfDcult  to  understand  why  any- 
one would  suggest  that  Income  taxes  be 
reduced  on  the  h'gher  income  groups  to 
a  point  below  prewar  levels.  I 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  Income 
groups  urgently  need  tax  relief.  The 
shortening  of  the  workweek  at  the  end  of 
the  war  has  reduced  the  take-home  pay 
for  the  average  laboier.  The  inflation- 
ary rise  in  the  cost  of  living  of  over  50 
percent  In  the  last  8  months  has  reduced 
the  real  wages  of  the  wage-earner  and 
salaried  person  by  one-third.  These  are 
the  people  who  need  tax  relief  rather 
than  those  who  are  enjoyinr  the  lushest 
profits  in  American  history. 

BILL  ICONOUiaiLLT    UNSOXntD 

The  failure  of  the  Knutson  bill  to  ade- 
quately provide  this  relief  to  lower  in- 
come groups  is  economically  unsound. 
It  ignores  the  need  for  maintaining  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  as  a  bulwark 
against  economic  depression.  President 
Truman,  in  his  economic  report  to  the 
Congress,  pointed  out  that  it  is  "of  ut- 
most imporiance  at  all  time  that  we  be 
concerned  as  to  the  volxmie  of  purchasing 
pov/er  of  the  Nation  and  its  relation  to 
the  volume  of  production  goods  and  serv- 
ices." 

At  the  same  time,  the  President 
pointed  out  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages  had  dropped  seriously,  and  that 
the  wartime  savings  of  American  fami- 
lies is  rapidly  being  depleted.  In  spite 
of  the  sharp  reductions  in  purchasing 
power,  my  Republican  colleagues  refuse 
to  substantially  lower  taxes  on  low- 
income  groups.  Fa:Jure  to  do  so  means 
the  continuation  of  income  taxes  at  lev- 
els which  cut  into  consumer  resources 
which  are  now  vitally  needed  to  buy  the 
necessities  of  life.  Such  a  short-sighted 
policy  cau  only  increase  the  dangers  of 
depression. 

The  only  aspect  of  this  bill  which  has 
my  approval  is  the  provision  that  gives 
tax  relief  to  people  over  65  years  of  age. 
Oiir  old  people  living  on  persions,  annui- 
ties, and  savings  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  increasing  costs  of  living,  and 
.deserre  such  relief.  In  fact,  the  personal 
exemptions  for  old  people  found  in  this 


bill  are  not  large  enough;  they  should  be 
Increased  by  another  $500. 

aOAO  TO   DEPRISSIOM 

There  is  a  real  need  for  tax  relief,  but 
such  relief  should  be  given  to  those  who 
are  least  able  to  pay  taxes.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  simply  maintaining  the 
present  income-tax  rate,  but  increasing 
the  present  $500  personal  and  depend- 
ency exemptions  to  $1,200  for  a  single 
person,  $2,000  for  a  married  couple,  and 
$600  for  each  dependent.  Such  a  pro- 
posal would  give  tax  relief  to  those  who 
need  such  relief,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  maintain  the  volume  of  Federal 
revenues. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  the  Knutson  tax  bill.  It 
is  inequitable,  unjust,  and  unsound.  It 
amounts  to  a  sell-out  of  the  millions  of 
wage  earners  and  salaried  people  in  the 
lower  Income  groups  In  favor  of  the 
wealthy  taxpayers.  It  falls  to  recognize 
the  need  for  maintaining  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  and  thus  Increases  the 
chances  of  a  business  slump  and  another 
depression.  I  have  no  choice  but  to  vote 
against  this  unwise  tax  measvu-e. 


Tax  Redaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NTw  jnsrr 

IN  THE  HOtTSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday .  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  a  recent  editorial 
In  the  Bridseton  Evening  News  points  so 
clearly  to  a  problem  which  has  been  in 
my  mind,  that  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
inserting  it  in  the  Record  with  the  hope 
that  some  of  my  D2mocratic  friends  may 
answer  it. 

It  seems  that  the  Democratic  Party  is 
so  thoroughly  accustomed  to  extrava- 
gance in  government,  that  it  has  become 
a  cardinal  principle,  and  they  cling  to 
it  notwithstanding  recent  indications 
that  "tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend," 
does  not  always  "elect  and  elect." 

BT  THXn  POLICIEa   Ua  THXT   KNOWN   BEST 

The  Demccrats  in  the  House  have  already 
served  notice  that  they  will  fight  any  plan 
to  reduce  Income  taxes  now.  They  feel  that 
It  would  be  unwise  to  trim  levies  with  the 
Nation's  fiscal  situation  in  Its  confused  state. 

They  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  c\ir 
economy  would  emerge  from  Its  present 
plight  if  some  type  of  stabilization  was  placed 
in  effect,  starting  with  relief  in  the  weekly 
pay  envelope. 

First,  the  Democrats  complained  that  the 
outright  20-percent  cut  In  income  taxes 
wouldn't  benefit  the  little  fellow.  The  Re- 
publicans promptly  countered  with  a  pro- 
posal to  reduce  small  Income  brackets  30 
percent. 

All  of  which  proves  that  the  Democrats 
are  attempting  to  create  some  vague  fear 
and  imcertainty  alxjut  the  immediate  future 
of  the  coimtry.  It  is  their  old  technique 
of  making  every  effort  possible  to  protect  the 
extravagance  they  have  espoused  during  the 
past  decade. 

The  Republicans  Insist  that  salaries  do  not 
have  to  be  taxed  as  heavily  during  peace- 
time.   It  it  only  logical  to  expect  some  relief 
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now  and  moat  American  citizens  naturally 
cannot  understand  why  the  Democrats 
should  thln£:  oiterwlse. 

The  Republicans  should  go  ahead  with 
their  plans  to  reduce  taxes.  T^ey  have  al- 
ready stated  ih&th  It  can  be  done  without 
wcsJkcning  cur  military  or  International  com- 
mitments in  any  way.  Waste  is  on  Its  way 
out  In  Washington — and  It  wUl  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  country  when  It  happens. 


Tbe  DispIaceJ-PersiMU  Ph>blem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OP  uiKNasaTA 

nV  THE  BOU8&  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
problems  troubling  the  conscience  of 
millions  of  Americans  is  that  of  the  seven 
or  eight  hundred  thousand  persons  still 
In  the  displaced  persons  camps  of  Europe. 
One  of  my  most  trusted  friends,  a  physi- 
cian who  has  been  closely  associated  with 
these  camps  told  me  on  his  return  re- 
cently that  some  of  these  persons  were 
bad  characters  or  at  least  indigent  to 
begin  with,  that  many  more  who  were 
high-grade  people  originally  are  grad- 
ually deteriorating  until  they  are  now 
almost  parasitic  and  mcapable  of  re- 
habilitation, but  that  most  are  still  per- 
sons of  ability  and  integrity  and  that 
these  and  especially  the  children  ought 
to  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  and 
glvoi  a  chance  to  find  new  homes,  new 
hope. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  rc- 
riews  of  the  problem  and  various  pro- 
posed solutions  which  I  have  seen  is  an 
article  in  the  February  issue  of  Survey 
Graphic,  by  William  8.  Bernard,  a 
specialist  in  ethnic  problems  who  lias 
taught  at  the  University  of  Cok»«do 
and  at  Yale  University.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  article 
herewith: 

The  Duplacis  PsasoMs  Paoai.FM 
(By  William  8.  Bernard) 

In  the  American  zones  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  at  least  750.000  men.  women,  and 
children  are  enduring  their  second  postwar 
winter  of  confinement  in  segregated  camps 
and  centers.  These  people  are  cut  off  from 
their  backgrotmds  and  their  homes  Their 
present  Is  a  bleak,  abnormal,  psychologically 
dangerous  existence.  Whether  or  not  there 
is  a  futiue  for  them  depends  in  large  measure 
on  the  American  people,  and  upon  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

THET  FOUGHT  FO«  rBUDOM 

The  "dlspleced  persons"— DP's  as  the  world 
now  knows  them— were  among  the  first  vic- 
tims of  totalitarianism  and  war.  •  •  • 
They  are.  a  large  part  of  them,  tho  men  and 
women  who  first  dared  to  oppose  dlctator- 
sh:p — and  fled  their  hemes  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  it.  They  are  the  men  and  women  who 
found  r^gious  and  political  freedom  more 
precious  than  security.  They  are  those  who 
have  had  the  fortitude,  the  physical  strength, 
and  the  mental  stamina  to  withstand  the 
years  of  persecution  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected.  Most  of  them  represent,  in  more 
than  one  sense,  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

They  come  from  no  single  economle  or  in- 
dustrial group:  no  one  race  or  religion,  Pole*. 
X<atTians.  Lithuanians.  TugoelaTs,  and  Esto- 
nians make  up  the  largest  single  natlonsllty 


groups,  but  all  told,  seme  15  or  90  dlfferant 

nationalities  are  included  In  their  numbers. 
All  major  religions  are  represented,  wltli 
Christians  (Roman  Catholic.  Protestant, 
Ore^  Orthodox,  and  oth««)  comprising  80 
parcent  and  Jews  about  30  percent.  Before 
the  war  a  majority  of  t^em  were  agricultural 
wOrkCTB,  but  there  were  also  shopkeepers, 
artisans,  skilled  workmen,  professionals,  stu- 
dents, homemakers. 

This  remaining  group  of  displaced  persons 
Is  the  hard  core  of  nanrepatriables.  Today 
the  towns,  citlee.  end  farms  of  their  hcioe- 
lands  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  dosed 
to  them.  They  cannot  go  home  becaxise  they 
h?.ve  grounds  to  fear  religious  or  political 
persecution;  or  to  fear  that  if  they  do  return 
they  will  lose  their  liberties — perhaps  their 
lives.  In  a  very  real  sense,  they  gave  up  their 
right  to  a  familiar  homeland  when  they  chose 
the  hope  of  freedcnn.  If  they  retom  today, 
even  that  hop>e  may  be  forfeit. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  they  do  not 
go  back.  That  reason  is  psychological — no 
less  compulsive  than  the  fe?.r  of  physical 
persecution.  The  villages  and  farmlands 
which  tbey  left  are  the  scenes  where  their 
families  end  friends  were  tortured  and  killed, 
sometimes  before  their  eyes.  They  caunot 
forget  this  and  return  to  the  terror  and  grief 
their  old  hemes  represent.  Can  we  who  hare 
been  spared  their  ordeal  ask  them  to  do  so? 

Neither  should  we  ask  them  to  live  cut 
their  lives  in  dreary  camps.  As  humanitari- 
ans we  recoil  at  such  a  living  death  for  such 
people.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  hold 
that  the  lack  of  a  passport  is  a  crime— or 
the  lack  cf  a  country  of  refuge  that  can  and 
win  welcome  them. 

Together  mankind  must  find  a  better 
answer — an  answer  which  can  benefit  us  an 
and  the  refugees  as  wen.  We  Americans  have 
stated,  ofilclally.  that  we  do  not  believe  in 
compulsory  repatriation. 

Since  repatriation  is  impossible,  resettle* 
ment  is  the  only  acceptable  alternative. 
There  are  500.000  to  1.000,000  of  them,  what 
statisticians  call  "a  trace"  in  the  population 
figures  of  western  Europe  Somewhere  on 
earth  homes  must  and  can  be  found  for 
these  homeless  men,  women,  and  children. 

Laws  THAT  aaB  tbb  doob 

Unfortunately  for  the  displaced  peraoos, 
however,  logic  and  immigration  laws  do  not 
always  march  hand  in  hand.  We  may  live 
in  one  world,  but  we  do  not  live  in  a  free 
world  so  far  as  migration  is  concerned. 
Every  sovereign  state  has  developed  codes  at 
law  governing  the  admisstoo  or  exclusion  <tf 
immigrants,  some  simple,  some  elaborate, 
most  of  them  highly  selective.  It  is.  ol 
course,  the  right  of  each  nation  to  legislate 
such  matters  as  It  sees  flt.  And  much  imml* 
gration  legislation,  both  here  and  abroad,  hss 
been  of  demonstrable  value  and  effectlveneH 
to  the  past. 

Bat  special  pr<A>lems  and  special  needs  re- 
qiUre  some  special  treatment.  Laws  which 
may  t>e  both  wise  and  Just  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances mtist  te  temporarily  amended 
when  they  do  not  solve  the  problem  at  hand. 
Such  changes  need  not  alter  established  im- 
migration systems  either  fundamentaUy  or 
permanently.  They  merely  take  Into  con- 
sideration an  emergency  job  to  be  done,  and 
provide  a  feasible  means  of  accompllahing  it. 

Certainly,  from  either  a  warmly  human 
or  coldly  practical  viewpoint,  the  time  has 
come  to  amend  immigration  laws  long 
enough  to  resettle  the  war's  displaced  pa- 
sons.  The  newly  created  International 
Bcfugec  Organization  of  the  United  Natioos 
is  stymied,  for  it  can  be  effective  only  insofar 
■s  the  various  nations  are  willing  to  receive 
displaced  persons.  Only  our  individual 
understanding  and  massed  concern  will  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in 
such  a  program.  And  realism  suggests  that 
the  United  States  must  take  tbat  lead,  and 
signify  our  wUUngness  to  admit  a  fair  «hara 
at  them. 


HOW 

What  would  that  fair  share  be?  Suppose 
we  take  ttie  arbitrary  figure  of  8BO,000  as 
representing  the  number  of  dl^ilaoed  per- 
sons left  after  repatriation  has  run  its 
course.  (Bstimates  run  from  fiOO.000  to 
1,000,000:  850.000  is  the  figure  suggested 
some  months  ago  by  UNRBA.)  If  the  8S0.- 
000  were  distributed  among  the  major  po- 
tential immigrant-receiving  nations  on  a 
basis  prcq^Mirtlonal  to  the  relative  population 
strength  of  those  nations,  our  share  would 
be  433.500.  Over  the  course  of  the  three  or 
four  years  which  the  resettlement  program 
would  include,  it  would  mean  an  addition  to 
our  pq^tlation  of  between  2  and  3  pf.rsoni 
p&  1.000  during  the  period. 

In  other  words,  in  the  course  of  3  years,  a 
commtmity  of  6.000  people  would  be  ex- 
pended, on  tbs  average,  by  10  or  15  displaced 
persons.  Even  the  most  wary  among  us 
scarcely  can  find  that  alarming. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  good  reasons 
why  we  might  well  welcome  additions  to  our 
population.  Our  rate  of  growth  is  slowing 
up:  our  birth  rate  is  low,  deqilte  the  tempo- 
rary rise  during  the  war  years.  And  our 
population  Is  growing  older.  It  will  resch  a 
stationarv  coTidltion  perhaps  by  1970.  when, 
the  e:4)erts  estimate,  births  and  deaths  will 
iMlance  each  other.  By  that  time  more  than 
half  our  population  will  be  over  80  ]rears  of 
age.  We  shall  have  fewer  young  men  In 
the  productive  years  as  compared  with  other 
countries  where  the  population  is  stiU  young 
and  still  lncrc»slng. 

By  1970.  as  the  aooompanylng  table  indi- 
cates. whUe  we  shall  not  be  as  badly  off  us 
some  nations,  we  shsll  be  worse  off  than 
others. 

Esttmeted  population$  <n  t97§ 
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To  the  extent  that  a  growing  populatkm 
Is  of  practlcai  economic  and  political  value, 
cur  future  posstbiUtles  are  not  as  aufipicious 
as  they  might  be.  Tbey  can  be  changed  only 
by  an  increcne  in  the  birth  rate.  or.  as  was 
the  case  for  many  decades,  by  addition  to 
oiu-  population  by  immigration. 

Nativally.  were  we  to  admit  our  fair  share 
of  the  displaced  ptfsons.  we  shotild  wish  to 
be  sure  that,  they  woiild  not  disrupt  our 
economy  or  endanger  our  institutlona.  This 
assurance  is  automatic  imder  out  regular 
imnugraticm  requirements,  which  could  re- 
main untouched. 

Our  laws  bar  from  the  United  States  any 
person  who  is  a  criminal,  an  anarchist,  an 
advocate  of  overthrowing  our  Government 
by  violence,  a  pauper,  a  vagrant,  anyone 
whose  health  does  not  meet  specified  stand- 
ards or  anyone  Ukely  to  become  a  public 
charge.  All  immigrants  are  screened  on 
these  and  other  ccunts,  which  would  apply 
equally  to  displaced  persons  admitted  under 
a  special  dispensation. 

In  addltioD.  under  the  TrcmaB  directive 
of  December  22.  1945,  displaced  persons  com- 
ing into  this  country  must  be  vouched  for 
by  the  individual  or  corporate  affidavits  of 
friends,  welfare  organisations,  or  phiUn- 
thrcpic  groups  which  guarantee  that  these 
Immigrants  will  not  be  allowed  to  become 
public  charges.  Responsible  elonents  of 
American  society  kiave  stood  behind  these 
aflldavlts.  lliey  have  indicated  that  they 
will  continue  to  do  so.  Only  the  method 
of  admitting  the  disfdaced  pemos  remains 
to  be  decided.  Tbus.  the  future  happinsea, 
eecurity,  well-b^ng.  and  freedom  of  ttocua- 
of  daqperato  unfOrtonatas  nsts  on  a 
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person* 


•tng  1*  decUlon— A  dtcMon  which  It 
to  m«ke. 

Why  not  admit  the  dlipUced  . 
der  our  present  Immigration  laws 
any  modlflcatlons.  however  temporal  f? 
the  simple  reason  that  It  won't  wo 
have  Uied  it  for  over  12  raontbs,  and 
nilt  has  been  pitifully  small. 

On  December  22.  1945.  President 
ordered  the  State  Department,  the 
ment  of  Justice,  and   other   agenc 
eemed  to  resume  our  admission  o: 
grants,   largely   suspended   during 
and  to  utilize  the  cenual  Buropear 
particularly    for    displaced    persons 
quotes  were  estimated  at  aboirt  39 
was  hoped  that  at  least  this  many 
persons  per  year  could  thus  be  res 
year  later,  however,  fewer  than  5 
had  been  admitted  under  the  direct 
plan  failed  to  take  cognizance  of 
that  the  German  quota  made  up  sc 
of  the  total   aTallable— and   that 
--  placed  persona  can  qualify  lor  these 
places  since  they  were  not  bom  in  f 
For  this,  and  other  minor  reasons, 
gram — as  intimated  by  the 
self — was  a  failure. 

If  we  are  to  be  of  any  concrete 
the  men.  women,  and  children 
our  good  vrtll  and  active  interest. 
must  modify  our  Immigration  la^ 
and   tamporarUy— until   their   pUght 
lleved.    There  are  several  ways  in  -  ' 
might  be  done. 
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One  method  suggested  U  to  adopt 
of  -borrowing"  from  future  quotu 
rent  use.    The  impracticality  of  thli 
Is  apparent  when  the  number  of 
persons  (excluding  ex-enemies  and 
classified)  is  compared  with  their 
quotas   under    present   law.     The 
given  In  table  I  are  tentative. 

These  figures  show  that  even  If 
willing  to  borrow  extensively  from  "* 
R  would  take  an  average  of    15  y 
to  allow  433.500  displaced  persons  ( 
try's  reasonable  share )  to  come  in. 
the  twrrowing  plan  would  make  us 
annual  limit  of  154.029.  if  added 
Immigration.     And   there   is   anotrter 
against  it:  borrowing  agslnst  futuie 
would  work  a  hardship  on  many 
people  who  might  wlah  to  Immigra 
United  SUtes  In  the  years  ahead.    V 
wlah  to  penalize  these  posslbto  future 
•ens.  any  more  than  we  wish  to 
the  misery  of  the  DP's. 

Consider,  then,  a  second  temporaty 
•cation  of  the  taw.    At  present,  qu<  ta 
bers  are  available  only  during  a  statt  d 
or  year.    If  they  are  not  used  by  th^ 
to  which  they  are  allocated,  they 
forever.     Since  1930.  the  countries 
largest  unused  quotas  have  been 
people  have  not   been   displaced, 
therefore,  have  the  least  critical 
quota  numben  at  present.     Great 
ior  instance,  had  947.689  unused  qu4ta 
hers  between  1930-45:  the  Irish 
352.47a:    Switzerland.  20.968.     If, 
letting  unused  quotas  lapse,  we  appf  ed 
to  the  nationalities  repres«^nted 


a  system 

for  cur- 
method 

itsplaced 
1  bose  un- 
I  sspective 

numbers 


*In    1990.    the    so-called 
plan  was  put  in  force,  which  limited 
annual  quota  to  about  150.000  ( 
to  154 .C29  by  various  additions)  by 
the  number  of  immigrants  from  an 
to  the  percentage  that  persons  of 
tlonal  CHTlgln  by  birth  or  descent  coi 
to  our  population  as  a  whole  In 
•nunple.  persons  bom  In  Great  Bv 
IkOM  whose  ancestors  came  frcm 
•etlmated  to  constitute  about  42.7 
our   poptilatioo    In    1920.    Therefore 
Britain  received  42.7  percent  of 
quota  or  05.721.     Similar  computat 
worked  out  for  other  eligible 
m  th  i«i"«»«"w>  quota  at  100  for  an; 


la  oun      iitp«*«^«^  persons,  we  might  help  tfiem  sub- 
stantlally,   without   exceeding    the   over-all 
un.       quou  limit. 

vlthout  Such  a  plan  is  obviously  a  gamble.    It  is 

for      based  on  the  supposition  that  for  the  next  few 
^a       years  the  quotas  of  at  least  some  of  the  major 

the  re-  quota  countries  would  not  t>e  used.  We  have 
no  way  of  guaranteeing  this  possibility.  But 
gambling  with  the  fate  of  the  displaced  per- 
sons seems  wholly  unjustified. 

True,  quotas  were  not  used  up  during  the 
1930-46  period.  But  may  this  period  of 
world-wld?  depression  and  war  be  taken  as 
normal?  Between  1932-36  (years  oS.  de- 
pression and  unemployment,  when  Immi- 
grants were  not  attracted  to  the  United  States 
of  America)  more  aliens  left  this  country 
than  entered,  uble  U  shows  the  flgiires. 

In  the  prosperous  1920's.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  quotas  of  even  major  countries  tended 
to  be  tised  pretty  close  to  one  hundred  per- 
cent. Herein  lies  the  gamble.  Adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions  might  produce  a  drop  In 
quota  utilization:  but  favorable  conditions 
might  again  create  a  fuller  quota  use- 
forcing  the  displaced  persons  to  remain 
longer  In  the  camps. 

k    PSACnCABLZ    PLAN 

To  borrow,  to  gamble — each  presents  a 
poesible  plan  for  alleviating  the  plight  of  the 
displaced  persons.  Neither  is  satisfactory. 
But  there  remains  a  third  possible  course 
of  action — a  simple,  temporary  modiacation 
of  our  laws  that  has  real  possibilities.  Past 
unused  quotas  have  technically  lap-ed.  of 
cotorse.  but  Congress,  through  special  legis- 
lation, could  recapture  them.  It  could  make 
available  to  eligible  displaced  persons  a  num- 
ber of  quota  visas  equal  to  the  desired  num- 
ber of  quotas  not  used  in  the  past.  To  be 
effective,  the  "recaptured"  quotas  wculd  have 
to  be  allocated  among  tho  DP's  regardless  of 
their  national  orl.elns.  rather  than  in  strict 
accordance  with  our  present  law.  •'Recaptur- 
li^"  would  also  create  a  special  displaced 
pers<ms  quota  outside  the  rrgular  prescribed 
quotas. 

Nevertheless,  it  can  be  argued  with  prac- 
tical force  that  such  a  process  of  recapture 
would  compensate  to  some  degree  for  immi- 
gration we  expected  and  were  prepared  to 
accept — but  did  not  get,  especially  during  the 
war  years. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Prom  1940 
through  1946.  allowable  quotas.  If  completely 
filled,  would  have  given  us  1.076,733  immi- 
grants— 153.774  a  year  for  1940  through  1943. 
and  153.879  for  1944-46.  We  actually  re- 
ceived 161.971.  "Thus.  914.762  quota  niunbers 
were  never  tised.  Even  If  we  set  our  fair 
share  of  the  displaced  persons  at  400.000.  this 
would  make  up  less  than  50  percent  of  this 
wartime  loss — would  welcome  less  than  half 
of  the  niunber  of  Immigrants  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  been 
ready  to  admit  from  1940  through  1946. 
"Therefore,  simply  by  changing  our  law  tem- 
porarily so  that  half  these  lost  quotas  may 
be  recaptured,  we  would  make  It  possible 
for  our  fair  share  of  the  displaced  persons 
to  enter  the  United  States  of  America. 

Whatever  we  do,  whatever  temporary 
change  In  otu  law  we  decide  to  make,  it  will 
be  Ineffective  unless  available  quota  numbers 
are  assigned  to  qualified  displaced  persons 
without  regard  to  their  specif:  national 
origins.  Trying  to  carry  over  proportional 
quota  distributions  of  the  present  law  into 
the  plan  for  displaced  persona  will  not  work. 
The  nationalities  to  whom  the  smallest 
quotas  were  assigned  In  1930.  as  we  have 
seen,  are  those  vrlth  the  largest  numbers  of 
displaced  persons.  Any  modifying  legisla- 
tion contemplated  must  take  this  fact  Into 
•ecotmt. 

■JBCmT  nUCCEATION 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  popular  confusion 

and  Ignorance  of  Jxist  what  has  happened 

In  respect  to  Immigration  in  recent  years. 

The  country  has  not  been  flooded  with  Im- 

one.  ZDlgrants.    Tempcvary     visitors,     admitted 
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during  the  war  and  earlier  in  the  period  of 
Hitler  terror,  are  now  required  to  leave  the 
United  SUtea.  Many  have  gone.  In  1945 
It  was  estimated  that  only  about  16,000  re- 
mained out  of  a  total  of  293,976  who  came 
from  refugee  countries  between  1933  and 
1944.  Those  who  later  returned  to  this 
coimtry  for  permanent  residence  have  been 
under  the  quotas  <rf  their  respective  coun- 
tries, except  such  people  as  are  nonquota — 
for  example,  the  wife  and  minor  children  of 
an  American  citizen. 

The  admission  of  oiu  fair  share  of  the 
displaced  persons  over  a  restricted  period  of 
time — even  In  addition  to  normal  immigra- 
tion—would be  a  much  smaller  annual  In- 
crement to  our  population  than  was  added 
from  1880  to  1930,  the  very  years  which  saw 
America  rise  to  a  position  of  world  suprem- 
acy industrially  and  militarily.  The  figures 
In  table  III  compare  the  population  of  the 
United  States  by  decades  since  1880  with 
immigration  for  the  same  period,  both  by 
decades  and  annually. 

A  CHABGE  ON  OX7S  CONSCIENCZ 

As  a  nation  we  have  received  over  38.000.000 
Immigrants  in  the  course  of  our  history. 
Better  than  a  quarter  of  our  population  Is 
still  made  up  of  people  of  foreign  birth  ot 
mixed  parentage.  With  this  heritage  we  can- 
not longer  ignore  our  international  responsi- 
bilities or  our  moral  obligations.  Many 
among  us  are  coming  to  regard  displaced  per- 
sons as  one  of  the  foremost  charges  upon 
American  conscience.  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  CIO,  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  America, 
the  N.itional  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
the  National  Council  of  American  Veteran 
Organl?atlon8,  and  scores  of  other  religious, 
educational,  philanthropic,  and  civic  bodies 
have  all  passed  resolutions  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  permitting  the  United 
States  to  admit  its  fair  share  of  Burope"s 
displaced  persons. 

There  arc  some  who  oppose  any  revision  of 
our  immigration  laws,  however  temporaiy. 
They  include  many  well-meaning  people, 
proud  of  their  communities,  fearful  of  the 
changes  which  might  come.  But  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  the  course  of  3  years  an  average 
of  only  two  to  three  people  will  come  for 
every  1,000  of  our  population  should  reassure 
them. 

There  are  others  sincerely  Interested  In 
the  country's  welfare  who  fear  that  the  dis- 
placed persons  will  become  an  economic 
burden.  But  they  may  be  reassured  by  the 
affidavits  which  vouch  for  the  DP's  financial 
security  and  by  our  ovm  actual  need  for 
labor,  such  as  farm  and  domestic  workers. 

Ccl.  Paul  H.  Griffith,  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  hus  said  that  that 
organization  of  some  3.5C0.0C0  veterans  will 
oppose  all  plans  to  admit  displaced  persons, 
lest  they  deprive  former  servicemen  of  Jobs 
and  housing.  Similarly,  some  labor  groups 
see  in  any  modification  of  the  Immigration 
laws  a  threat  to  the  jobs  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. These  objectors  overlook  the  facts — 
particularly  the  negligible  size  of  the  group 
that  would  be  adde<<  to  any  one  community 
were  we  to  scatter  400,000  displaced  persons 
over  this  vast  country. 

And  there  is  the  opposition  of  those  who 
view  all  foreigners  with  suspicion.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  contributions  of  some 
38.000.000  immigrants  have  helped  to  write 
the  history  of  America.  That  is  worth  re- 
membering. 

There  are  those  who  favor  drastic  curtail- 
ment or  complete  foreclosure  of  Immigration 
for  a  period  of  years.  Last  year  this  view- 
point was  represented  by  two  types  of  bills 
Introduced  In  Congress.  One  bill  provided 
that  immigration  be  reduced  by  50  percent 
for  the  next  10  years,  and  was  barely  de- 
feated in  committee.  Another  took  the  form 
of  a  proposal  that  no  Immigration  be  per- 
mitted so  long  as  there  are  1.000.000  im- 
employed.  This  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
permanent  and  complete  closing  of  our  gates. 
Inasmuch  as  In  an  advanced  technological 
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economy  that  amotint  of  unemployment  Is 
"normal"  even  In  prosperous  years.  Similar 
bills  probably  will  be  Introduced  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress. 

But  the  action  Congress  will  take  depends 
In  the  last  analysis  on  the  votes  of  the 
citizens  of  the  country — on  their  enlight- 
ened viewpoint,  and  on  their  strong  deter- 
mination. In  a  very  real  sense  then,  we,  the 
people  of  America,  will  decide  the  fate  of 
those  men  and  women  and  children  waiting 
patiently  for  us  to  welcome  them— or  to  turn 
our  faces  from  them.  Perhaps  It  does  not 
matter  whether  our  help  stems  from  otir 
own  self-interest  or  from  our  sympathy  and 
understanding.  Only  the  action  that  we  take 
coimts  now — and  few  among  us  would  let 
that  action  damn  the  war's  displaced  persons 
to  a  ujeless.  wasteful  life — without  homes, 
without  hope.  For  In  our  hearts  we  know 
too  well  that  there,  but  for  the  grace  of 
God.  Indeed,  go  we. 


Taau  L — Mstimoted  nitmbers  of  European 
displaced  persons  by  major  nationalities 
involved,  with  quotas  for  each  nationality 


Nationality 

Nomber 

Quota 

PolisiJ-    ,_ 

672,820 
97,F30 

ce^soo 

fii.sau 
ai,<iit 

11.620 

11.S00 

4,290 

a,ije 

2;  020 

1.330 

73P 

<lS34 

Latvian 

LithiMniHi„ 

236 

VuCDslav.. 

u.  s.  s.  R I iniriii„ii 

8t£ 

116 

i,n2 

1,874 

Itayan 

Ctrvek 

S,802 

387 

Dutdi 

French 

3,153 
8.086 

1,384 

Total 

848i«B0 

tf.MS 

Tabli  n. — Admission  and  departure  of  im- 
migrants, quota  and  nonquota,  1932-3t, 
toith  excess  of  admission  over  departure 

IKxeMB et dspartmes  ov wrtmkKknr,  wspltfcut in  anet 
loss,  is  indieAt«d  bj  a  miwiB  tiim] 


Year 

AdmlxiaDt 

DepartarsB 

Mseem 

na. 

33,876 
38,068 
38.478 

34,ttSft 
36,329 

108,295 
80.081 
38.771 

33^817 

-«7,7» 

—57.  MS 

vm..^ 

19B&.. 

nas 

-18,301 

612 

Table  III. — Immigration  if  decades  and  aver- 
age annual  immigration  contrasted  voith 
population  bjr  decades,  1880-1940 


Censos 


1880.. 
1890.. 
1088.. 


tflSO. 

c 

1940. 


Quota. 


Qosta. 


Population 
of  Unftofl 
States  in 
that  year 


5aiM,783 
6Z  847, 714 
75, 9M.  575 
91.972.366 
106^  710.  e» 
12Z  775.046 


131.660,275 


Total  fm- 

migntion 

during  pr»- 

erdinic 

decade 


Z81Z191 
5,  24f.,  613 
3.6S7.S64 
8, 7P.^  3SB 
i^  736.  811 
4, 107. 200 

<i.84ai»() 

528.431 
008,341) 


Average 

annual  im- 
mijrration 
dorini:  pre- 
ceding 
decade 


381.210 
524.661 
Ma7C8 
R79,  5S8 
S73,fl81 
410.  7» 
(184,019) 
52,843 
(301834) 


Pnrchase  of  Gold  From  Rnsna 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Thwrsdav,  March  27.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  SpesJca*. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaita  In 
the  Rxcoso,  I  wish  to  include  herein  a 


letter  which  I  addressed  to  Hon.  John 
W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  March  19.  1947,  and  the  reply  which 
I  received  dated  March  20,  1947,  and 
signed  by  Paul  McDonald.  Acting  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  to  the  Secretary: 

Hon.    JORN    W.   SMTOn. 

Secretary  of  the  Tretuury, 

Weuhington,  D.  C, 
HoNOKABLS  Bat:  Does   the  Treasury   favor 
continuing  buying  gold  from  Russia? 
Very  truly  yoors. 

Fkbdxbicx  C.  Smitb. 

Hon.  Predesick  C.  Sbcitr, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkas  Ma.  smith:  For  the  Secretary.  1 
am  acknowledging  your  letter  of  March  19, 
1947,  asking  whether  the  Tresstn7  favors 
the  continuance  of  buying  gold  from  Russia. 

A  report  on  this  matter  will  be  forwarded 
to  jTJUr  offlce  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pavl  McDohalb, 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


U  dw  TVA  Cairyms  Oat  the  lakeiitiM  af 
Congress  in  Provkliii{  the  Famcrs  With 
Fertilocrs? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  raus 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThMTsday,  March  27. 1947 

Mr.  MANSPIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  24.  I  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RscotD,  statement  in 
regard  to  the  failure  of  TVA  to  furnish 
fertHiaers  to  the  fanners  of  this  ooimtry. 
as  contemplated  and  prmnised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  for  power  im- 
provement upon  the  Tennessee  River. 
I  have  since  beard  from  quite  a  number 
of  people  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  I 
cnekMe  herewith  letter  received  from 
Mr.  James  E.  Cassidy,  C.  E..  consulting 
engineer,  who  was  quite  familiar  with 
the  subject.   His  letter  is  as  follows: 

WASHiHBiosi,  D.  C  March  25,  1947. 
Hon.  JooDv  J.  MAMansLs, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkae  Ma..  MANsnBLB:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  Initiated  studies  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley 18  years  before  the  TVA  came  into  esist- 
eaae  I  was  very  much  Interested  In  your  abort 
address  (extension  at  remarks)  In  the  Houee 
March  34.  1947. 

In  an  imnfllBial  capacity  I  was  the  techntral 
adviser  to  Chairman  McSwaln.  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  In  the  drafting  of 
H.  R.  S018.  which  was  the  original  blU  on 
which  the  TVA  was  created.  The  House  not 
only  passed  the  bill  because  it  was  for  fer- 
tilisser  for  the  farmer  but  had  the  House  had 
am  Idea  that  the  fertilizer  program  was  to  be 
dlsearded.  the  confwenoe  report  would  not 
have  been  adopted. 

You  will  recall  that  when  the  conference 
r^xtrt  came  to  the  House,  Chairman  McSwaln 
would  not  wpaoaat  Its  adaption  because,  as 
he  told  me  at  the  time.  It  was  a  fraud  od  the 
public,  for  It  was  known  In  the  conference 
committee  that,  under  the  loose  provlslona, 
the  fertilizer  end  would  not  be  carried  out. 
and  that  Is  why  he  could  not  ask  the  House 
to  adopt  the  conference  report,  which  was 
sponsored   by   Lum  Hnx.     As   adviser   to 


Chairman  MeSwaln  X  was  fully  Informed  of 
everything  that  want  on.  and  It  waa  caDlBg 
to  MoSwaln,  who  was  ao  hoooat  he  I— nad 

backward,  to  know  that  a  fraud  was  being 
perpetrated  on  the  public  and  that  the  House 
was  voting  under  false  allegatiooa. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  constitutional 
grovmds  for  the  TVA  were  fotmd  In  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  of  1916  (sec.  IM).  which 
I  helped  to  write,  and  when  the  ferttlser  end 
was  discarded  the  constitutional  baals  for 
the  TVA  was  scuttled. 

I  have  written  a  4£6-page  manuacrlpt  cov- 
ering the  whole  subject  from  "cradle  to  the 
grave"  and  which  I  hope  to  get  published 
sooner  or  lata*.  This  manuscript  was  written 
from  my  own  studies  over  a  30-year  period, 
and  with  some  150,000  pages  of  data  collected 
over  that  period.  Had  the  House  been  given 
the  facts  In  the  ease,  the  conference  report 
would  not  have  received  a  lO-percent  vote 
when  it  came  to  the  House  for  coosideratlatL 
Th«  chairman  of  the  committee  m«de  tha> 
statement  to  vac  many  times,  and  I  knew  It 
to  be  a  fact  of  my  own  knowledge.  If  I  ever 
get  my  manuscript  published,  the  whole  story 
will  be  before  the  public. 
Yours  very  truly, 

jAios  S.  CASBmr. 
Consuttisig  Engineer. 


Col.  Floraca  A.  BlaKtfaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 


IN  THE  HO<»l  Q»  BXPaMsmtrTATvna 

Thursday,  March  27.  1947 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.    Mr.  Speaker. 

CoL  Florence  A.  Blanchfield.  Director  of 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  was  honored  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  R^;ireaeatative 
RtAHcss  P.  BoLTtm  in  the  Speaker's  din- 
ing room  at  the  Capitol  on  Monday, 
March  24,  for  her  long  and  valuable  serv- 
ice in  the  nursing  professiim.  Present 
were  members  of  the  Armed  Services  and 
Veterans'  Committees  of  Congress.  Army 
and  Navy  officials.  Including  the  Sur- 
geons General  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Public  Health  and  representatives  of 
civilian  nta-sing  groups. 

In  her  remarks  about  Colonel  Blanch- 
fleld.  Mrs.  Bolton  referred  to  the  long 
and  arduous  task  of  bringing  that  recog- 
nition for  the  accomplishments  of  the 
nurses. 

H.  R.  1943,  establishing  a  permanent 
Army  and  Navy  Nurses  Corps  and 
Woman's  Specialists  Corps  of  the  Army, 
is  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  law. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton  J  did  not  ten  her  listeners  of 
the  great  contribution  she  herself  has 
made,  both  as  Mrs.  Bolton  and  as  the 
Representative  from  Cleveland.  Ohio,  but 
in  response  to  her  introduction,  I  said: 

The  two  major  factors  most  responsible 
for  the  present  status  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Nurses  are  (1)  The  excellent,  the  magnifi- 
cent service  aixl  record  of  the  nurses  them- 
•elves,  and  (2)  Runob  P.  Boltow. 

The  House  approved  H.  R.  1943.  the 
legislation  for  a  permanent  Army  and 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  on  a  commissioned 
basis.  March  13 — the  fifth  anniversary 
of  Colonel  Blanchfield's  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Her  re- 
tirement from  active  service  on  March 
31.  1947,  after  29  years  of  faithful  and 
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untiring  service  in  the  Army,  will  mark 
the  forty-first  anniversary  of  her  out- 
standing record  in  the  nursing  piofes- 
sion. 

Colonel  Blanchfleld.  whose  home  is  at 
Shepherdstown.  W.  Va..  entere<  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  in  July  1917,  s<  rving 
overseas  during  World  War  I  with  Base 
Hospital  No.  27  and  other  units  (f  the 
Medical  Corps. 

After 'the  war  she  was  detailed  on  a 
series  of  nursing  duties  which  in<  luded 
two  assignments  in  the  Phil  ppine 
Islands  and  one  in  China.  In  19:5  she 
was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Sv  rgeon 
General  and  was  promoted  to  the  ;rade 
of  captain  February  1.  1939.  On  1  larch 
13.  1942.  she  was  promoted  to  lieut  ;nant 
colonel  and  assigned  as  first  ass:  stant. 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  an  assignmei  t  she 
retained  until  her  elevation  to  8u  >erln- 
tendent.  Her  appointment  bj  the 
Secretary  of  War  as  Superintend  snt  of 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  became  efl  ectlve 
June  1.  1943. 

As  superintendent,  she  was  respc  nsible 
for  one  of  the  most  important  jobs  of 
the  war— that  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining efficient  nursing  care  fcr  the 
thousands  of  American  sick  and  wo  iinded 
soldiers  all  over  the  world. 

Among  Colonel  Blanchfleld's  recom- 
mendations which  were  responsille  for 
the  outstanding  record  of  acconplish- 
ment  by  the  members  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  during  World  War  II  were: 

First.  The  establishment  of  aasic- 
tralning  centers  for  newly  app)inted 
nurses. 

Second.  The  estaUlshment  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Branch  of  Technical  Inf on  lation 
In  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  G(  neral, 
which  served  as  a  mediimi  for  di^emi- 
nating  Infcrmation  to  civilian  org  miza- 
tlons  which  assisted  in  recruitm  nt  of 
nurses  to  serve  with  the  military  orces. 
Extensive  morale-building  activitie ;  were 
also  promulgated  through  this  b  anch. 

Third.  Assignment  of  nurses  to  field 
and  evacuation  hospitals  near  the  front 
lines  in  order  to  provide  expert  n  irsing 
care  immediately  foUowing  f rot  t-llne 
Snrgery. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  p  alleles 
used  in  expanding  the  corps  fiom  a 
few  hundred  nurses  to  more  than  J  7.000. 
displaying  in  this  procedure  wise  a  Imln- 
la!,fative  and  executive  ability. 

Fifth.  In  1944  she  was  largely  i  istru- 
mental  in  securing  fulh  military  ra  ik  for 
nurses,  which  was  granted  by  Coigress 
in  July  1944  on  a  temporary  basis.  The 
legislation  passed  by  the  House  Mai  ch  13. 
1947.  if  enacted  into  law,  will  estiiblish 
the  Nurse  Corps  in  permanent  coi  rimis- 
•loned  status. 

Much  of  Colonel  Blanchfleld's  tin  le  was 
spent  in  the  field  where  her  interest  In  the 
welfare  of  the  nurses,  their  livlnc  and 
working  conditions  and  in  the  t;  pe  of 
professional  service  they  were  ren  lering 
lent  encouragement  to  their  eflortsj  Her 
wise  understanding  of  nurses  and  their 
problems  was  a  major  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  her  organization.  She  m«ie  an 
extended  tour  of  the  European  andlMedi- 
terrmnean  Theaters  of  Operation  ii  1944. 
the  Antilles  Department  in  Decsmber 
1945  and  the  Pacific  Theat^  of  Ope  ration 
In  August  and  September  of  194B.    In 


were  made  to  the  Medical  Installations 
in  the  United  States. 

She  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  medal  in  June  1945  for  her  out- 
standing ability  and  devotion  to  duty  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 


addition  to  tbese  tours,  frequent 
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Wby  An  Ams  Investment? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  27  {legislative  day  of 

Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Why  An  Arms  Investment?" 
published  in  the  Chicago  Sun  of  March 
26.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows : 

WBT  AH  ABMS  LNVlSTiOEWT? 

It  now  seenu  certain  that  the  Truman  ad- 
mlnUtrailon  will  make  some  belated  gesture 
to  recognize  the  United  Nations'  Interest  In 
our  policy  toward  Greece  and  Turkey.  That 
la  all  to  the  good.  Serious  damage  to  the 
United  Nations'  cause  may  already  have  been 
done,  and  the  administration  should  repair 
It.  if  possible. 

But  gestures  don't  change  policies.  The 
unhappy  fact  appears  to  be  that  from  the 
very  beginning  the  administration  not  only 
bypassed  but  completely  ignored  the  United 
Nations  and  aii  that  it  stands  for  In  terms  of 
collective  rather  than  imilateral  action. 

The  apologists  have  made  much  of  the 
argument  that  the  UN  is  not  equipped,  finan- 
cially or  otherwise,  to  handle  the  situation 
In  Greece.  But  why  is  it  not  equipped? 
The  record  shows  that  it  was  our  own  gov- 
ernment which  insisted  on  the  termination 
of  UNRRA  by  March  31.  Our  own  govern- 
ment killed  the  project  for  a  United  Nations 
relief  fond  to  succeed  UNRRA  In  such  areas 
as  Greece.  We  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to 
condemn  the  UN  for  impotence  when  w« 
ourselves  helped  to  make  it  so. 

It  is  not  the  case,  then,  that  In  Greece  and 
Turkey  we  resort  to  unilateral  action  because 
collective  action  is  Impcasible.  The  truth  is 
that  we  propose  a  national  policy  there  be- 
cause some  of  the  objectives  are  national. 

All  the  testimony  in  the  congressional 
hearings  on  what  UN  can  and  cannot  do 
leaves  unshaken  the  conviction  that  UN 
agencies  could  administer  the  economic  as- 
sistance which  Greece  so  badly  needs  if  our 
Government  wished  to  do  the  job  that  way. 
If  there  is  no  money  In  the  UN  treasury,  w* 
could  put  It  there,  along  with  any  other 
nations  able  and  willing  to  help. 

What  the  United  Nations  cannot  do  la  to 
back  the  Greek  Government's  military  of- 
fensive against  its  political  opposition,  or  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  Turks  at 
peak  mobilization.  The  charter  of  the  world 
organization  was  not  written  with  the  Idea 
of  enabling  governments  to  shoot  down  their 
citizens  or  maintain  military  forces  In  excess 
of  their  economic  capacity. 

So  let's  be  frank  about  It.  We  are  acting 
on  ova  own  in  Greece  and  Turkey  because 
th«  Truman  administration  considers  a  mili- 
tary Investment  neceosary.  That  Is  a  na- 
tional, not  a  United  Nationa.  objective. 

The  question  of  why  tills  military  Invest- 
ment Is  nece— ry  deserves  far  more  extensive 
dlscussioo  than  it  has  had  in  Coogress.    In 


Greece,  such  outlay  la  said  to  be  needed  to 
Insure  order,  and  thus  make  our  economic 
aid  effective.  But  the  crux  of  the  lasue  Is 
Turkey. 

Turkey  lias  no  serlotis  problem  of  internal 
security.  The  present  Government  has  an 
overwhelming  majority  In  Parliament,  and 
since  its  Inauguration  last  August  has  sup- 
pressed two  Socialist  parties,  eight  news- 
papers, and  several  workers'  clubs.  We  could 
say  the  Turkish  Government  has  things  well 
in  hand.  Certainly  it  has  no  armed  minority 
to  deal  with. 

Unlike  Greece.  Txirkey  escaped  the  devas- 
tation of  war.  She  made  a  lot  of  money  sell- 
ing chrome  to  the  Nazis  and  at  the  same  time 
received  substantial  aid  from  us  despite  her 
refusal  to  enter  the  war  when  we  asl:ed  her 
to  in  December  1943.  Now  the  Turks  say  they 
fear  a  threat  to  their  Integrity.  They  are 
keeping  more  troops  on  the  alert  than  they 
can  afford  to  pay  for.  If  they  go  on  spending 
half  their  budget  for  military  expenses,  they 
may  get  into  economic  trouble,  which  m'  ^ht 
be  the  breeding  ground  for  internal  unrest. 
So  Mr.  Truman  proposes,  in  effect,  that 
American  taxpayers  foot  some  of  the  bills  for 
the  Txjrkish  Army. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  Turkey  la  iinder 
pressure  from  F:ussla  In  the  same  way  that 
Colombia  was  under  pressxire  from  us  when 
we  wanted  the  Panama  Canal.  Russia  wants, 
and  has  made  no  bones  about  saying  so,  a 
share  in  the  defense  of  the  Dardanelles, 
which  were  lued  against  her  during  the  First 
World  War,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  tiaed 
against  her  In  another. 

This  Is,  of  course,  not  a  Communist  but  an 
ancient  Russian  ambition.  The  question  for 
us  is  how  the  (flaim  can  best  be  met.  Mr. 
Truman's  policy  seems  to  be  one  of  resisting 
it  at  all  costs,  and  arming  Turkey  for  that 
purpose.  Apparently  no  attempt  whatever 
has  been  made  to  reconcile  what  Russia  con- 
siders her  strategic  necessities  with  what  we 
consider  ours — no  attempt,  for  example,  to 
work  out  a  form  of  United  Nations  control 
that  will  admit  Russia  to  a  fair  shore  of 
Jurisdiction  over  the  straits. 

Perhaps  no  middle  ground  can  be  found, 
but  the  tragedy  Is  that  evidently  the  Truman 
administration  Ls  not  trying  to  find  one.  It 
has  lucrltlcally  taken  over  the  same  policy 
toward  the  Dardanelles  which  Britain  p\ir- 
sued  for  a  hundred  years.  Congress  ouprht  to 
ask  whether  that  policy  serves  the  national 
interest  better  than  a  policy  based  on  United 
Nations  cooperatior^ 
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Threatened  Telephone  Strike 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OHXOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  27  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24),  1947 

Ur.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
recently  delivered  over  the  radio  by  J. 
A.  Bcime.  president  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Telephone  Workers,  on  the 
subject  of  the  threatened  telephone 
strilce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Friends,  whether  or  not  telephone  workers 
will  conduct  a  Nation-wide  strike  on  or  after 
April  7  wUl  be  decided  by  the  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Federation  of  Tele- 
phone Workers  wiilch  meets  next  week.    For 


tbe  past  week  the  talephone  workers  bave 
been  voting  on  tbe  questian  oi  accepting 
contract  tovis  presented  by  the  telephone 
management  or  authorising  the  policy  com- 
mittee to  call  a  strike.  Telephone  workers 
know  that  labor  relations  problems  like  other 
problems  are  capable  of  sohrtion  !f  given 
objecttve  treatment  acieompanled  by  a  firm 
determination  to  arrtve  at  a  solution.  For 
almost  4  months  telephone  workers  bave 
be«n  seeking  a  solution.  They  want  Indus- 
trial peace — but  also  jystlce.  Over  325.000 
of  them  are  organized  in  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Telephone  Workers  and  they  seek 
tbelr  answer  together. 

With  an  understanding  of  the  Bell  System 
set-up  and  with  almost  10  years  of  continu- 
ous experience  in  dealing  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  varioiis  companies,  the  telephone 
workers,  last  November,  established  a  way 
of  Insuring  the  Industrial  p?ace  which  every- 
one. Including  telephone  workers,  wants. 
They  concluded  that  the  better  way  of  In- 
stirlng  the  country  against  a  Nation-wide 
tie-up  was  to  provide  machinery  for  meeting 
the  policy  makers  or  top  management  of  the 
Industry.  Since  last  November  a  committee 
empowered  to  represent  all  of  our  members 
has  t>een  willing  and  ready  to  meet  with 
Bell  System  representatives  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  contract  disputes.  The  Bell  Sys- 
tem has  ignored  this  planning.  It  has  left 
settlements  of  the  bargaining  items  to  more 
than  200  people  In  diflereut  parts  of  the 
United  SUtes.  With  control  of  the  Industry 
In  New  York  City  it  Is  quite  impossible  to 
reach  agreement  in  40  scattered  pturts  of  the 
country. 

Even  Senator  Baix,  wlu>  is  {u-oposlng  legis- 
lation to  outlaw  Inuusury-wide  bargaining, 
stated  publicly  that  he  believed  our  federa- 
ttsa  could  negotiate  with  tb*  A.  T.  *  T. 
fiUia  under  his  proposal. 

Last  year  we  were  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  a  NatloD-wi<le  telephone  strike. 
No  strike  occurred.  This  was  due  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Secretary  SchweUenbach.  to  the  top  man- 
agement of  tbe  BeU  System,  and  to  this 
federation.  Fifteen  hours  before  the  dead- 
line tbe  Bell  System  management  coordinated 
their  activities  in  a  single  spokesman.  When 
these  men  with  authority  spoke  for  tbe  in- 
dvistry  it  was  »  relatively  simple  matter  to 
reach  Nation-wide  agreement.  We  want  to 
prevent  s  repetitkon  of  last  year's  dispute. 
Valoeble  time  has  been  wasted  in  acting  out 
a  comedy  on  coUective  bazgaining  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  BeU  System— and 
due  to  legal  tedmicallties  only  the  BeU  Sys- 
tem— can  make  negotiating  efforts  reaUy 
work.  This  may  sound  like  a  self-serving 
statement  of  a  labor  union  oOcial  In  defense 
of  his  organlsatian's  action.  I'd  like  to  dis- 
pel, if  possible,  such  an  opinion  by  quoting 
from  a  public  document,  the  Telephone 
Commission's  report  to  the  National  War 
Labor  Board.  This  OommisBlon  was  com- 
posed of  two  Industry  representatives,  two 
labor,  and  two  public  representatives.  This 
unanimous  report  stated  in  part  and  I  quote, 
"The  unified  Influence  of  tlie  A.  T.  &  T.  ap- 
pears in  the  dose  similarity  of  most  non- 
rate  aspects  of  the  wage  structure  of  the 
various  associated  BeU  companies.  Each 
Bell  company,  for  example,  has  the  same  fovur 
major  operating  departments.  Further, 
these  same  four  departments  in  all  com- 
panies carry  almost  identical  job  or  task 
tHles  and  task  routines.  This  same  unified 
influence  is  evident  also  in  the  existing  inter- 
relation of  the  Bell  System  wage  rates,  not 
only  among  departments  and  specific  jobs 
of  each  company,  but.  likewise,  among  the 
other  wage-rate  structtures  of  the  companies 
themselves."  That  statement  was  a  unanl- 
motis  conclusion  of  a  public  agency,  con- 
curred in  by  tbe  official  representatives  at  tbe 
BeU  System. 

Tet  there  has  been  no  unified  bargaining 
action  since  contract  demands  were  made 
many  weeks  ago. 


The  telepiiaoe  bMtnstry  Itself  Is  dominated 
by  tbe  BeU  System.  OT  the  total  tel^itaone 
business  In  this  Nation  90  percent  Is  ban- 
died by  tbe  Bta  System;  the  other  10  per- 
cent is  divided  among  some  6jOOO  inde- 
pendent companies.  The  practices  of  tbs 
System  are  monopolistic  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  regulating  the  collective-bargain- 
ing relationship  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Someone  ttstenlng  to  me  tonight  may  bave 
the  opinion  that  telephone  workers  are  a 
weU-paid  group  of  wutke»s  ^rbo  bave  excel- 
lent working  ccndltians.  Let  as  determine 
If  such  a  conclusion  is  justtfied. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that 
telephone  workers  since  1837  have  been 
among  the  lowest-paid  group  of  workers  In 
the  whole  United  States.  We  receive  $8  a 
week  less,  on  an  average,  than  the  worirers 
tn  light  and  power;  $10  less  than  street, 
railway,  trt^ley,  and  motor-bus  workers; 
9S  less  than  telegrapb  workers.  We  cannot 
find  a  public  utility  whicb  pays  less  on  aa 
average  than  our  people  receive. 

It  is  significant  that  the  average  gross 
earnings  cf  our  members  in  1999  was  $1,881 
and  in  1946,  after  taxes  are  paid,  gross  earn- 
ings amotmt  to  $1,499.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-two  dollars  less  than  8  years  ago.  No 
one  can  be  expected  to  l»e  satisfied  If  bis  Uv- 
Ing  standards  are  going  downward.  In  the 
March  14  isstie  of  the  ma|;azine  called  tbe 
United  States  News  an  article  appeared  on 
page  18  which  stated  that  the  buying  power 
loss  of  telephone  workers  average  some  16 
percent.  Other  soiircee.  all  impartial,  and 
certainly  outside  tbe  sphere  at  our  influence 
have  reported  the  deterlorattng  wage  posi- 
tion of  the  telephone  worker. 

Our  wage  demand  Is  designed  to  correct 
the  present  Inequality.  At  the  same  time  it 
permits  the  telephone  system  to  be  operated 
efBciently.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  no 
one  should  bargain  with  a  management  un- 
less they  have  some  understanding  of  the 
company's  financial  position.  Therefore,  we 
look  at  the  Annual  Report  erf  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem to  the  Federal  Communications  Oom- 
misslon.  Total  company  revenues  in  1946 
were  well  over  two  billion.  It  earned  $10.23 
on  every  share  of  its  sto^.  It  has  laid  aside 
In  depreciation  reserve  over  $2.25Oj0OOj00O. 
It  hAs  paid  tbe  same  annual  dividend  to 
stockholders  for  the  pest  ao  year*,  cvra 
through  the  depths  of  the  depression.  Its 
net  profit,  after  taxes,  last  year  was  over 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  mUUon.  Theae  fig- 
ures point  to  a  healthy  financial  empire. 
It  is  to  the  public's  advantage  as  well  as  our 
own,  as  woikers  tn  the  Industry,  that  it  be 
in  a  healthy  shape.  The  companies  have 
never  pleaded  InabUity  to  pay. 

I  will  take  a  moment  to  tell  you  atxaut 
these  workers  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  our 
membership — ^tbe  operaton.  Tliey  sit  on 
high  stools.  In  a  prescribed  bodily  position, 
work  under  immediate  and  constant  super- 
vision and  are  required  by  practice  to  re- 
spond to  your  caU  within  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds. They  face  a  panel  of  lights  which 
flick  on  and  off  all  day  long  and  they  must 
listen  to  aU  kinds  of  voices  and  must  re- 
spond i^easantly  to  the  various  moods  of 
the  public.  It  is  a  tough  job  and  takes  a 
lot  out  of  the  pCTBon  who  stays  In  ttie  busi- 
ness year  after  year.  For  this  they  reoeiv* 
rates  of  pay  which  start  at  $36  in  a  city 
like  Milwaukee  and  $31  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

The  highest  paid  operator  in  the  BeU  Sy»- 
tem  receives  $45  a  week  and  it  takes  her  8 
years  to  reach  this  amount.  Operators  in 
other  industries  such  as  the  newspaper 
offices  or  In  the  Government  In  Washington 
receive  from  $50  to  $64  a  week  In  from  5  to 
7^  years.  Our  giiis  are  acquainted  with 
these  facts  and  realise  that  something  should 
and  must  be  done  to  correct  tbe  self-evident 
Injustice.  I  use  only  a  few  comparisons  here 
but  otnr  statistics  paint  the  same  picture 
throughout  the  country.  In  a  city  Hke  New 
York  our  skilled  craftsmen  start  at  $29  a 
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and  after  8  years  reeatve  $80.  In  Wash- 
ington after  8  yearn  they  receive  only  $76. 
AU  of  them  do  not  progress  to  the  top  rata. 
and  even  if  they  did.  we  find  by  way  of  com- 
parison that  the  radio-broadcast  technicians, 
doing  much  the  same  work  receive  aK>roxi- 
mateiy  $30  a  week  more  in  3  years'  less  time. 

Craftsmen  in  the  tool  Industry  «nd  the 
electrical  industry  receive  in  almost  every 
case  between  8  and  10  dollars  more  per  week 
than  our  members. 

Our  wage  demand  is  for  $12  a  week.  It  is 
not  a  flgxue  picked  out  of  a  hat.  Bather,  it 
is  the  result  of  studies  by  our  research  de- 
partment and  the  mature  and  considered 
judgment  of  trained  and  practical  pt^cple. 
Telephone  workers  firmly  Ijelieve  they  should 
receive  something  to  offset  the  rise  in  living 
cost  since  last  year.  TTiey  are  also  convinced, 
and  I  think  you  wlU  agree  with  them,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  wage  levels  which  ar^n 
proper  relationship  to  those  of  the  worken 
in  other  Indvistrles,  yet.  the  companies  have 
not  offered  one  penny  of  wage  lncre?s«s. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  tbe  reason  for  lack 
of  proper  baigainlng  in  the  telephone  Indriis- 
try  is  management's  desire  to  wait  for  Con- 
gress to  legislate  labor  unions  out  of  exist- 
ence or  for  some  other  industry  to  make  a 
break  In  correcting  its  wage  Inequalities.  If 
such  is  the  case,  it  is  decidedly  unfair,  as  weU 
as  lU^ial.  Under  the  law,  management  Is 
required  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  Even  the 
present  Congress  vtrold  not  tolerate  a  situa- 
tion where  a  management,  whUe  waiting  for 
Congress  to  act.  violates  one  of  the  country "^ 
laws  requiring  an  employer  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  with  the  representatives  of  his  em- 
ployees. If  management  In  our  indiistry  Is 
waiting  for  some  other  company  to  lead  off.  a 
vlcloas  cycle  Is  efftabiished  which  would  act 
as  a  bar  to  any  industrta!  harmony.  If  each 
management  waits  for  the  next,  no  one  aets. 

ft  iB  understandable  why  the  telephone  in- 
dustry would  hope  for  Federal,  and  State 
legislation  and  wait  for  settlements  In  other 
basic  Industrtes.  Thtj  would  be  in  a  better 
bargaining  position.  However,  a  strike  ct 
telephone  workers  is  too  serious  a  matter  to 
l>e  recklessly  provoked  by  any  responsible 
management.  Seizure  by  Government  or  un- 
coostitutloiial  eompulsory  arbttration  by 
Congress  or  State  legislatures  wUl  not  estab- 
lish long-range  harmony  or  continued  ef- 
ficiency. Good  labor  relatlans  can  succeeed 
only  where  both  labor  and  management  want 
them  to  sitcceed.  Tel^;>bone  workers  have 
laid  their  demaods  on  the  top  of  the  table, 
backed  by  fact  and  reason.  They  have  shown 
they  want  bargaining  to  succeed. 

Next  week  our  policy  committee  wUl  afS- 
semble  In  Washlngtaa  and  wUl  make  a  de- 
t«inlnatloB  of  tbe  collective  wiU  of  the  tele- 
phone workers  throughout  the  United  States. 
A  decision  wUl  be  readied  on  the  bcrjatajng 
and  strilce  questions.  The  decision  wiU  be 
made  gravely  and  in  accord  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  our  American  institutions  «»n^  our 
way  of  life. 


S«Be  Election  Resolti  m  Ik  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Tczaa 


EXTENSION  OP  RRitARifR 

or 

HON.  UNDLET  BECKWORTH 

or  TSZAB 

W  THE  HOfTBB  OF  RBPRESENTATIVBS 
ThuTsAay.  March  27.  1947 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Bfr.  Speeker.  I 
wish  to  quote  from  page  125  of  tbe  Con- 
gressional Directory.  Eightieth  Coogresc, 
first  sessiOQ,  issued  February  1947: 

liiKT^LBT  Bau'RwusTH.  Democmt,  at  Updiur 
County,  Tex..  Oladewater.  Route  2;  I>om  on 
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fsrm,  Kaiifman  Countr,  Tex.,  June 
llred  In  Henderson  County;  the  son 
Beet  worth,  who  came  to  Smith  Count^ 
from  Gaorgla  In  19C0  (father  taught 
•htir.  Camp.  Erath,  and  Palo  Pinto 
and  the  late  Joele  Slaughter  Beckwirth 
Van  2:andt  County,  Tex.;  grandson 
W.  W.  Slaughter.  90-year-old  Primitive 
tiat  preacher  of  Edgewood.  Tex 
bom  In  Anderson  County;   nechew 
H.  T.  Beciworth.  who  taught  In  Smith 
^^^Ylnlty,  Palo  Pinto,  Karnes,  and  San 
Counties:    has  twin  sister,  Linnie, 
tended  Mary  Hardin.  Baylor  and  Ste 
Austin  Teachers  Colleges  (she  taught 
■hnr.   Gregg,   and    Rusk   Counties) 
married  recently  Mrs.  Pearl  Sloan 
Comanche  Ooxinty.  who  now  teaches 
shur    County;     reswed    on    farm; 
schools  in  Upshur  and  Camp 
Texas  State  and  Sam  Houston  State 
Colleges,  and  Southern  Methodist 
taught  school  3  years;  studied  law 
University  and  Texas  Unlyersity;  a 
bar  in  1937:  member  of  the  Texas 
Representatives.  1930-38;  received  a 
Jorlty  over  five  men    (the  flrst  prlniary 
1938  to  be  elected  State  representative 
rled  Elotse  Carter  of  Tyler.  Tex., 
1942.  daughter  of  Mattle  I'almer 
Barney  Carta-  who  lived  in  Mills 
phens.  Taylor.  Nolan,  and  Eastland 
three  children,  Gary.  Carter  Otis. 
Boise;   Baptist,  Mason,  Odd  Fellow 
nated  tor  the  Seventy-sUth  Congr 
Democratic   primary  of   1938 
Incumbent  who  had  served  18  years. 
others,  carried  six  of  eight  covmtles; 
nated  for  the  Seventy-seventh 
rte^  all  eight  counties;  renominate<j 
Seventy-eighth    Cougreas.    carried 
eight  counties;  renominated  for  the 
ninth    Congress    over    two   opponents 
primary,  carried  seven  of  eight 
nominated  for  XlgbUeth  Congress 
opponents    first   primary,   carried 
eight  counties. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOI 

or  i»Aao 

ZN  TBI  8IMATV  OF  TBM  UNinD  bTATn 

Thursday.  March  27  ileoialaUvejftay  of 
Monday.  March  24).  194 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Presidentl  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printe  i  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  R«co»d  an  art  cle  en- 
titled 'Truman  Purge  Is  Pai  Prom 
Jeffersonian."  written  by  Kene*w  M 
Landis  2d.  published  in  the  Chlciso  Sun 
of  March  26,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IRicoid 
as  follows: 

TtUM AN  nnMI  IS  FAS  FBOM  JSim^OinAN 

(By  Kenesaw  M.  Landis  ad) 

LooAifsroar.  Ino. — President  Truihan  has 
supplied  further  proof,  if  any  Is  nee<  ad.  that 
we  are  Icslng  our  minds  over  the  pommu- 
nism  issue. 

There  can  b«  no  doubt  that  he  fincercly 
believes  in  democratic  freedoms,  an  I  abhors 
the  tcialltarlan  features  of  the  Sovle  :  system. 

Tet.  in  his  desire  to  protect  demo  racy,  he 
has  ordered  loyalty  tests  for  mc  re  than 
2.000,000  Government  employees — ai:  the  way 
dcv^n  to  the  Janitor  in  the  post  offl  it 

It  Is  not  enough  for  you  to  belie  ra  your- 
mU  lojaL    If  you  want  to  work  tpt  Unci* 
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Sam,  your  loyalty  must  be  certified  by  loyalty 
boards,  which  are  to  be  set  up  in  each  agency 
and  department. 

Heretofore  only  questionable  persons  have 
been  checked,  but  from  now  on  all  Ameri- 
cans In  Government  service  must  be  Inves- 
tigated. 

Ths  investigation  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  FBI. 

Do  reasonable  grounds  exist  for  belief  that 
you  are  disloyal  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States? 

This  doesn't  mean  that  you  must  have 
voted  for  Mr.  Truman.  Not  yet.  But  sup- 
pose you  have  publicly  opposed  his  loan  to 
Greece? 

One  of  the  tests  of  disloyalty  Is  "acting 
so  as  to  serve  the  interests  of  another  gov- 
ernment in  preference  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States." 

Have  you  been  serving  the  interest  of 
Russia?  It  isn't  for  you  to  decide.  It  is 
for  the  loyalty  board,  and  the  man  from  the 
FBI  should  jot  down  the  suspicloiu  circum- 
stance. 

Are  you  a  Catholic?  Do  you  remember 
when  Catholic  teachers  were  fired  by  Klan 
school  boards  on  the  ground  that  they  owed 
their  first  allegiance  to  a  foreign  potentate. 
the  Pope? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  have  done 
anything  disloyal  yourself.  You  can  be 
blacltbaUad  if  you  have  been  seen  in  sus- 
picious company.    Are  you  a  Maaon? 

If  you  are  a  memlier  of,  or  in  sympathetic 
association  with,  any  group  designated  by 
the  Attorney  General  as  "totalitarian.  Fas- 
cist, Communist,  or  subversive,"  you  are 
presumed  to  be  disloyal. 

Under  these  standards.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
eould  be  purged  because  she  once  spoke 
before  a  youth  group  which  Westbrook 
Pegler  discovered  to  be  Communist-spon- 
sored. 
*  If  you  belong  to  any  labor  uiUon,  espe- 
cially a  CIO  union,  this  same  Pegler  can 
prove  that  you  are  as  guilty  as  all-get-out. 
Do  you  bave  any  personal  enemies?  To 
encourage  them  to  Inform  on  you,  the  Oov- 
•mment  is  authorised  to  keep  their  Identity 
secret,  and  you  will  have  no  right  to  croM- 
examine  them  when  your  case  comes  up  for 
hearing. 

A  central  master  Index  is.  to  be  kept  of  all 
persona  on  whom  loyalty  checks  have  been 
made,  ao  that  all  hiring  agencies  can  refer 
to  It. 

One  thing  more,  before  I  am  purged.  Is 
this  the  country  of  Thomas  Jefferson? 


NoBination  of  DaTid  E.  Liliaiithal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  27  iletfislative  day  of 

Monday,  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
understand  correctly  there  was  offered 
for  the  RicoRD  today  an  editorial  from 
the  Knoxville  Journal  opposing  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lil- 
lenthaJ.  On  October  29,  1946,  the  same 
newspaper  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Selection  of  Lllienthal  To  Become 
Chairman  of  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
Most  Logical."  It  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est editorials  that  I  had  read  in  support 
of  Mr.  Lllienthal.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  prln^d  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RicotD. 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Inquire  whether  this  editorial  has  pre- 
viously been  placed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  far  as  I  know  It 
hsis  not  been. 

Mr.  STEWART.    I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SiXTCnON  or  UUXNTHAL  to  BECOm  CHAntMAIf 
OF  ATOMIC  ENESGT  CCMMISSICN  MOST  LOGICAL 

There  will  be  no  dissenters  in  this  section, 
we  are  certain,  to  the  assertion  that  Presi- 
dent Trtmian.  in  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
David  Lllienthal  for  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  made  a 
brilliant  selection. 

The  Knoxville  Journal  has  frequently  not 
seen  eye  to  eye  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  board  of  di- 
rectors, but  there  has  never  been  any  ques- 
tion in  our  minds  about  his  intelligence,  or 
his  ability,  or  tbe  steadfastness  of  purpose 
which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  mould  the 
form  of  TVA  almost  from  its  very  inception, 
long  before  he  was  actually  made  chairman. 

Not  only  was  the  Truman  nomination  logi- 
cal from  a  standpoint  of  Mr.  Lllienthal 's  per- 
sonal qualifications,  however,  but  even  more 
so  from  tbe  background  of  familiarity  with 
the  whole  question  of  atomic  energy  control. 

As  a  member  of  the  Byrnes  committee,  Mr. 
Lllienthal  spent  5  or  6  months  in  shaping 
the  Baruch  proposal  for  international  con- 
trol, as  finally  submitted  to  the  eubcotn- 
mittee  of  the  United  Nations.  The  report  it- 
self was  a  credit  to  the  TVA  Chairman  and 
his  colleagues,  as  was  pointed  out  her*  at 
the  time  it  was  made  public.  The  plan  ad- 
vanced was  only  as  near  workable  as  any 
such  plan  could  be — at  a  minimum  it  pro- 
vided notice  to  cooperating  nations  la  case 
one  derided  to  make  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  war  purposes — but  it  did  not  Ignore,  or 
belittle,  tbe  precedence  to  which  our  own 
country  was  entitled  by  reason  of  our  being 
flrst  to  perfect  at  atomic  manufacturing 
process.  To  say  it  another  way,  the  Lllien- 
thal proposal  did  not  contemplate,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  sharing  of  atomic  secrets 
tmtil  the  other  nations  showed  beyond  all 
question  their  good  faith. 

The  country  may  feel  confident,  taking 
tbe  Baruch  proposal  as  a  basis  In  forecast- 
ing what  the  Lllienthal  approach  to  the  im- 
portant questions  bafore  the  Atomic  Com- 
mission will  be,  that  the  matters  before  the 
Commission  will  be  in  safe  hands. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  nominations 
of  Mr.  Lllienthal  and  his  four  colleagues  will 
be  approved  overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate 
when  It  convenes  and  the  same  thins  will 
be  true  of  Mr.  Gordon  Clapp,  former  general 
manager  who  U  now  to  become  TVA 
Chairman. 
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Aid  to  Greece  tncl  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATl  OP  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
radio  address  recently  delivered  by  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Wallace  on  the  subject  of  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  12,  1947,  marked  a  turning  point  in 
American  history.  It  la  not  a  Greek  crisis 
that  we  face,  it  is  an  American  crisis.  It  is  a 
crisis  In  the  American  spirit.  That  which  I 
feared  when  I  virrote  President  Truman  last 
July  has  come  upon  us.  Only  the  American 
people  fully  aroused  and  promptly  acting  can 
prevent  disaster. 

President  Triunan,  in  the  name  of  democ- 
racy and  humanitarianism,  proposed  a  mili- 
tary lend-lease  program.  He  proposed  a  loan 
of  $400,000,000  to  Greece  and  Turkey  as  a 
down  payment  on  an  unlimited  expenditure 
aimed  at  opposing  Communist  expansion. 
Ho  proposed,  in  effect,  that  America  police 
Rtissia's  every  border.  There  is  no  regime  too 
reactionary  for  us  provided  it  stands  in  Rus- 
siA'r,  expansionist  path.  There  is  no  country 
too  remote  to  serve  as  the  scene  of  a  contest 
which  may  widen  untU  It  becomes  a  world 
rrar. 

President  Truman  calls  for  action  to  com- 
bat a  crisis.  What  is  this  crisis  that  necessi- 
tates Trumai.  going  to  Capitol  Hill  as  though 
a  Pearl  Harbor  had  suddenly  hit  us?  How 
many  more  of  these  Pearl  Harbors  wUl  there 
be?  How  can  they  be  foreseen?  What  will 
they  cost? 

President  Tniman  says  that  the  people  of 
Greece  are  homeless,  htingry,  and  ravaged  by 
the  losses  of  war.  We  aU  know  this.  It  is 
not  only  the  Greek  people  who  are  suffering 
from  the  war,  it  is  the  peoples  of  all  Europe, 
of  Russia,  of  China,  and  of  many  lands. 

WHT  V.AS  UNSBA  ABAKDOMXDr 

Americans  agree  with  President  Truman 
that  we  must  aid  the  people  beside  whom  we 
fought.  Americans  ask:  If  aid  to  the  people 
of  the  world  is  our  objective,  why  did  the 
President  and  the  Congress  allow  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admtnls- 
traUon  to  die?  Why  are  we  doing  so  little  to 
help  the  million  displaced  persons  without 
homes  in  Europ>e?  Why  are  we  speaking  of 
only  $400,000,000  when  the  need  Is  far  great- 
er? Wh.  Is  $150,000,000  of  those  $400.000..X)0 
to  be  given  to  Turkey,  which  was  no  ally  of 
ours  and  which  U  In  no  urgent  need  of  food 
and  supplies? 

All  Americans  agree  with  President  Tru- 
man that  freedom  is  tbe  most  cherished  of 
human  goals,  and  should  be  helped  to  grow 
in  all  countries.  These  same  Americans  ask : 
Row  does  support  given  to  the  undemocratic 
Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  aid  the 
causa  of  freadomt 

TUaXXT   LZNOTHnrCO  THE  WAR 

Turkey  Is  a  nation  which  fought  against  us 
in  the  First  World  War  and  whlcb  In  this  war 
refused  to  help  the  United  Nations.  Turkey 
fattened  herself  off  the  Germans  and  the 
Allies  by  offering  her  vital  supplies  of  chrome 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Out  of  these  sales  Ehe 
built  up  a  gold  reserve  cf  $200,000,000.  Turk- 
ish neutrality  lengthened  the  war  by  montlis. 
It  la  utter  nonsense  to  assert  today  that  the 
Turkish  Government  Is  representative  or 
democratic.  Turkish  sources  state  that  the 
$150,000,000  that  President  Truman  proposes 
to  give  Turkey  is  to  be  used  to  maintain  her 
army  of  a  million  men — equivalent  to  7,000.- 
000  men  In  terms  of  the  United  States.  In 
what  sense  is  this  an  army  of  freedom?  Many 
Allied  divisions  were  immobilized  through- 
out the  war  because  we  never  knew  on  whose 
Bide  this  same  Turkish  Army  was  preparing 
to  fight 

ORSCCX   MO   OSMOOUCT 

Everyone  admires  tbe  Greek  people  who 
fought  on  our  side.  They  urgently  need  eco- 
nomic aid.  I  would  be  strongly  for  economic 
aid  to  Greece.  As  Secretary  of  Commerce  I 
was  for  a  Greek  loan  for  such  purposes  when 
most  of  the  administration  was  against  it. 
But  President  Trtmutn  has  made  it  clear  that 
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very  little  of  the  $250,000,000  loan  to  Greece  is 
for  economic  reconstruction.  It  is  a  military 
subsidy  to  the  Greek  Government  to  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  stamp  out  all  opposition. 
It  is  utter  nonsense  to  suggest  that  the  pres- 
ent Greek  Govertmient  is  a  democratic  one. 
Three  weaks  ago  our  Sscretary  of  State 
General  Marshall  condemned  many  aspects 
of  that  government.  He  called  for  a  political 
amnesty,  substantial  unity  and  many  re- 
forms in  tbe  the  government  as  the  condi- 
tions of  American  aid  to  Greece.  Why  did 
President  Truman  abandon  the  conditions 
set  by  his  own  Secretary  of  State?  The  Presi- 
dent asks  only  that  American  civilian  and 
military  personnel  sup3ivlse  the  use  made  of 
American  supplies.  What  do  the  activities  of 
American  Army  officers  in  Greece  have  to  do 
with  peaceful  reconstruction? 

One  year  ago  at  Fulton,  Mo..  Winston 
Churchill  called  for  a  diplomatic  offensive 
against  Soviet  Rtusia.  By  sanctioning  that 
speech,  Truman  committed  us  to  a  policy  of 
combating  Russia  with  ""ritlsh  sources.  That 
policy  proved  to  be  so  bankrupt  that  Britain 
can  no  longer  maintain  it.  Now  President 
Truman  proposes  we  takt-  over  Britain's 
hopeless  task.  Today  Americans  are  asked 
to  support  the  Governments  of  Greece  azul 
Turkey.  Tomorrow  we  shall  be  asked  to 
support  the  Government;,  of  China  and 
Argentina. 

CHANCE  CAHNOT  BE  PREVBMTEB 

I  say  that  this  poUcy  U  utterly  futUe.  No 
people  can  be  bought.  America  cannot  afford 
to  spend  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  for 
unproductive  purposes.  The  world  Is  hungry 
and  insecure,  and  the  peoples  of  all  lands 
demand  change.  American  loans  for  mUltary 
purposes  wont  stop  them.  President  Tru- 
man cannot  prevent  change  in  the  world  any 
more  than  he  can  prevent  the  tide  from 
coming  in  or  the  sun  from  setting.  But  once 
America  stands  for  opposition  to  change,  we 
are  lost.  America  will  become  the  most- 
hated  nation  In  the  world. 

Rtissla  may  be  poor  and  unprepared  for 
war.  but  she  knows  very  well  how  to  reply 
to  Tnmian's  declaration  of  economic  and 
financial  pressure.  All  over  the  world  Russia 
and  her  ally,  poverty,  will  Increase  the  ores- 
sure  against  us.  Who  among  \u  is  ready  to 
predict  that  in  this  struggle  American  dollars 
wUl  outlast  the  grievances  that  lead  to  com- 
munism? I  certainly  don't  want  to  see 
communism  spread.  I  predict  that  Truman's 
policy  will  spread  communism  In  Europe  and 
Asia.  Tou  can't  fight  something  with  noth- 
ing. When  Truman  offers  unconditional  aid 
to  King  George  of  Greece,  he  Is  acting  as  the 
best  salesman  communism  ever  had.  In  pro- 
posing this  reckless  adventtire,  Truman  la 
betraying  the  great  tradition  of  America  and 
the  leadership  of  the  great  American  who 
preceded  him. 

WHT  ■TPA88  THE  UMt 

Coming  a  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
Moscow  Conference.  President  Truman's 
speech  has  undermined  General  Marshall's 
assignment  of  cooperating  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, France  and  Russia  In  writing  the  peace. 
The  United  Nations,  our  great  hope  for  peace, 
rests  on  the  continued  cooperation  of  these 
natlor.s  and  wUl  be  gravely  weakened  If 
America  follows  the  course  that  Trtunan  rec- 
ommends. The  United  Nations  Commission 
is  now  in  Greece  investigating  the  threat  to 
Greek  security.  If  Greece  is  in  danger  let 
the  United  Nations  tell  us  the  facts  and 
recommend  action.  America  will  do  what 
the  United  Nations  recommends.  Why 
should  President  Truman  undercut  Its  ac- 
tion? How  can  we  wage  a  war  of  nerves 
against  Russia  and  expect  her  to  take  In  good 
faith  our  proposals  to  the  United  Nations 
on  atomic  energy. 

PRXPAKATIOM  ftX  KVIMTDAL  WAR 

When   President   Truman   proclaims   tha 
world-wide  conflict  between  last  and  West, 


he  Is  telling  the  Soviet  leaders  that  we  ar* 
preparing  for  eventual  war.  They  wlU  reply 
by  measures  to  strengthen  their  position  in 
the  event  of  war.  Then  the  task  ot  keeping 
the  world  at  peace  will  pass  beyond  the  power 
of  the  common  people  everywhere  who  want 
peace.  Certainly  It  will  not  be  freedom  that 
will  be  victorious  in  this  struggle.  Psycho- 
logical and  spiritual  preparation  for  war  wiU 
follow  financial  preparation:  civil  liberties 
will  be  restricted;  standards  of  living  will  be 
forced  downward:  families  will  be  divided 
against  each  other:  none  of  the  values  that 
we  hold  worth  fighting  for  wlU  be  secure. 

DISASTEa    AHEAD 

Most  Americans  fear  that  the  actions  pro- 
posed by  President  Truman  will  lead  to 
disaster.  That  is  why  congressional  leadna 
were  prepared  in  advance  for  the  President'a 
message.  That  Is  why  the  program  was  pre- 
sented piece  by  piece,  and  not  as  an  over- 
all program  that  Americans  could  look  at 
and  Judge  as  a  whole.  No  hypocritical  ap- 
peal to  the  generosity  and  decency  of  the 
American  people  should  be  permitted  to  draw 
us  into  a  commitment  for  which  there  Is  no 
end  in  sight.  Americans  are  for  democracy 
and  for  -economic  reconstruction.  As  one 
American  citizen.  I  say:  No  loan  to  \indemo- 
cratic  find  well-fed  Turkey :  No  loan  to  Greece 
until  a  representative  Greek  government  is 
formed  and  can  assure  America  that  our 
funds  wUl  be  used  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Greek  pe<H)le. 

To  authorize  the  loans  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  will  bring  the  world  nearer  to 
war.  To  defeat  these  loans  will  not  bring 
peace.  I  recognize  that  there  Is  grave  danger 
of  eventual  war  In  our  present  policy  of  drift. 
All  nations  are  responsible  for  this  drift  to 
war;  all  nations  must  work  together  for 
peace. 

No  one  wants  war.  If  war  comes  one  day. 
It  will  be  because  we  have  failed  to  think 
on  the  scale  required  for  peace.  Roosevelt 
thought  on  that  scale.  He  foresaw  genera- 
tions of  peace  and  plenty.  Two  years  later 
President  Truman  asks  us  to  look  forward 
to  generations  of  want  and  war.  President 
Truman  has  summoned  in  a  century  of  fear. 
I  say  this  can  be  the  century  of  the  fuIflU<- 
ment  of  the  American  dream. 

SEND   KTTSOPC  PLOWS,   NOT  OXms 

This  is  the  time  for  an  all-out  worldwide 
reconstruction  program  for  peace.  This  is 
America's  opportunity.  The  peoples  of  all 
lands  say  to  America:  Send  us  p'ows  for  our 
fields  instead  of  tanks  and  guns  to  be  vised 
againist  us.  The  United  Nations  is  waiting 
ready  to  do  the  job.  We  should  start  with 
an  economic  plan  for  the  Near  East  financed 
by  the  International  Bank  and  backed  by 
the  United  Nations.  The  dollars  that  are 
spent  will  be  spent  for  the  production  of 
goods  and  will  come  back  to  us  in  a  thousand 
different  waya  Our  program  will  be  based 
on  service  Instead  of  the  outworn  ideas  of 
Imperialism  and  power  politics.  It  Is  a  fun- 
damental law  of  life  that  a  strong  Idea  Is 
merely  strengthened  by  persecution  The 
way  to  handle  communism  is  by  what  Wil- 
liam James  called  the  replacing  power  of 
the  higher  affection.  In  other  worda.  we 
must  give  the  common  man  all  over  the  world 
something  better  than  commufllsm.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  something  better  than  com- 
munism here  In  America.  But  President 
Truman  has  not  spoken  for  the  American 
ideal.  It  la  now  the  turn  of  the  American 
people  to  speak. 

Common  sense  is  required  of  all  of  us  In 
realizing  that  helping  militarism  never 
brings  p3ace.  Courage  la  required  of  all  of 
us  in  carrying  out  a  program  that  can  bring 
peace.  Courage  and  common  sense  are  the 
qualities  that  made  America  great.  Let's 
keep  thoee  qualities  now. 
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or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 
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Thursday.  March  27  (leffislative  i  ay  of 
Monday.  March  Zi).  1947 

ask 

in 

tafement 

for 

by 

engl- 

Engl- 


Proposkis 
preptred 


Mr.  TAYLOR.     Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  priifted 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobd  a  s 
entitled  "The  President's 
Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey." 
Alvanley   Johnston,   grand   chief 
neer.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
neers.   and   A.   F.   Whitney,    president 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Tralnm  ?n. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaootD.  as  follows: 

CiXTSLAMP  Ohio.  March  it 
Statsmxmt  *t   Altanixt  JoinraroK 

CKixr  KNcnma.  BaonaaBooo  or 

Tivs  SNComis.  AND  A.  P.  WBmm 
Bbotbzsbooo  or  Railcoab 


and  lor 
aMUt- 


1947. 
Q%un 

1  OCOMO- 

Pnsi- 
THS  ptzsiDKirr'B  pRorosALa  pob  aib  t4  oasacB 

AMO  TCEKKT 

President  Truman  has  tutad  Uut  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Greece  la  threatened  py  eco- 
nomic chaoe  and  hunger  and  by 
led  elemeata.  Turkey,  he  has  statbd.  also 
lacea  a  threat  to  lU  continued  Indep*  ndence. 
For  Turkey  he  has  asked  mUltary  aid 
Greece  both  military  and  economic 
anoe. 

Although  the  President  did  not  faentlon 
Russia  directly,  be  Implied  that  Ru  sla  was 
behind  the  threat  to  the  tndepenc:  ence  of 
both  Greece  and  Turkey.  If  true,  w«  believe 
the  Russian  challenge  must  be  met  i  quarely 
with  firm,  decisive  measures  holding  t  tie  hope 
of  peace  and  of  relief  for  suffering  peoples. 

The  Russian  challenge,  as  we  see  it,  to  a 
dual  one;  It  is  both  physleal  and  Ide  >loglcal 
It  is  the  challenge  of  RtMsla  as  a  str  mg  na- 
tion affecting  the  dastinlee  of  amai:  sr.  sur 
rounding  nations  and  the  challenge  }f  com- 
munism as  an  idea  or  way  of  life.  '  lie  two 
challenges  reqture  separate  and  plstinct 
treatment. 

Communism  as  a  way  of  life  wins  Irapport 
chiefly  from  people  who  are  hungi  iry  and 
oppressed,  hopeless,  and  desperate.  These 
conditions  eztot  In  Greece  today.  T  wy  can 
be  remored.  In  large  part,  by  the  arant  of 
assistance  froin  the  Cnlted  States  to  feed 
)  starvUig  people  and  to  enable  tbe  itrtekeB 
Oreek  eeonomy  to  recover,  spreadti  |  pro»> 
parity  throughout  that  land. 

We  advocate  dispatch  ing  immedta  •  reUaC 
in  the  fonoB  of  food  and  clothliic  for  ha  suf- 
ferlBg  pecq»le  at  Qreec*.  with  the  p  xivtstOB 
that  distrtbutioo  should  be  supen  aed  by 
United  States  panoaneL 

We  also  favor  aataiMling  ecoaomU  akl  to 
Greece  for  the  pvrpoee  of  reconstruct  ing  and 
developUat  bar  economy.  We  urge  0  >ngrsss. 
however,  to  inBlat  that  Oreeoe  carry  out  tha 
Internal  rafanna  necessary  to  assure  1 1ss  azKl 
effldant  uaa  td  this  assistance.  Tlsss  ra- 
fonas  were  aptly  statsd  by  Sacretary  >f  State 
Marshall  prior  to  his  departure  for  Uoscow 
when  hs  expressed  the  hope  that  thei  t  wotild 
be  the  "broadest  political  cooperation  of  an 
loyal  Greek  parties  and  that  partlsai  i  differ- 
ences will  be  submerged  in  a  dynamic  pro- 
gram of  arascsty  coupled  with  the  dlsann- 
tBg  of  lUagal  bands,  just  snd  rigoious  tas 
refoma.  modamtaatloo  of  the  eivU  eerrtes. 
raallatte  ananrtai  eootrols  and  ttai  avan- 
Haaifil  mtfuumOtm  of  josttca." 

The  ehallenga  of  Bnasla  aa  a  ]aw«ftf 
nation,  threatening  the  independect  ealst- 


of  surruuudlag  statee.  Is  not  one  which 
the  Ontted  States  should  meet  alone  For 
that  reason  we  are  oppoeed  to  the  proposal 
that  tbe  United  States  send  military  assist- 
ance to  either  Turkey  or  Greece. 

If  a  threat  to  tbe  independence  of  theee 
countries  exists.  It  Is  a  threat  to  the  entire 
world  and  noi,  tmly  to  the  United  States. 
This  Is  exactly  the  type  of  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  warld  which  the  United  Nations 
was  estaUlribeil  to  handle.  The  United  Ns- 
tlons  should  immediately  examine  this  ques- 
tion and  take  whatever  action  Is  necessary. 

It  has  the  |>ower  to  set:  it  to  the  Bgev.cy 
to  act.  Por  the  United  States  to  moTe  by 
itself  to  bolster,  with  militsry  Eupport.  na- 
tions who  feel  their  Independence  threatened 
will  cripple  the  United  Nations  and  with  It 
the  hope  of  the  world  for  peace.  It  also 
carries  the  risk  that  the  United  States  action 
wUI  be  misinterpreted  abroad  as  Intended  to 
dlTide  the  world  into  hostile  earape.  Should 
that  tragedy  develop,  the  world  will  head 
inerltably  toward  war. 

This  to  the  first  big  Job  which  tbe  United 
Nations  has  fnced.  If  it  to  ever  to  function, 
now  to  the  time.  If  it  caimot  fimctlcm,  let 
us  learn  by  eiperience  and  net  by  the  tragic 
process  of  bypassing,  leaving  the  stranded 
world  organlsitlon  doomed  to  helplessness. 


J.  EJfur  li««tcr  uid  Cwnmsaisa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 


m  THS  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27. 1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extsnd  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rzcoao.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, before  tbe  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  House  of  Representatives. 
March  26.  1947: 

The  alms  and  re^^onslbllltiefi  of  the  Bouse 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  are  the 
same — the  protection  of  the  internal  secu- 
rity of  tbto  Nation.  The  methods  whereby 
thto  goal  may  be  accomplished  differ,  how- 
ever. 

I  have  alwaya  felt  that  the  greatest  con- 
tribution this  committee  could  make  to  the 
public  disdofiure  of  the  force-  that  menace 
America — Communist  and  Fascist.  That  to 
why  tbe  vencm  of  the  American  Communist 
and  the  now  defunct  German-American 
Bond  has  been  directed  at  this  committee, 
as  It  has  also  been  directed  at  the  Pederal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Thto  committee 
renders  a  distinct  service  when  it  publicly 
rereaU  the  diabolic  machinations  of  sinis- 
ter figures  ecigaged  Ir  un-American  activltl- 
ties. 

Twc  Boia  or  THx  m 

Tbe  FBI  has  great  responslbilltSes  to  the 
Nation.  In  addition  to  being  charged  "with 
the  duty  of  investigating  violations  of  the 
laws  of  ths  United  8t44tes.  collecting  evi- 
dence in  oases  in  which  the  United  States  to 
or  may  be  a  party  in  interest  and  perform- 
ing other  duUea  imposed  *  *  *  by  law." 
the  FBI  has  been  charged  by  Presidential 
dlracUve  dated  September  6.  ISCS.  "to  take 
charge  of  investigative  work  in  matters  re- 
lating to  espionage,  sabotage  •  •  "."In 
implementing  thto  charge  the  President 
called  upon  an  law-enforcement  oOcers  to 
prampUy  "twn  orvar  to  tha  nearest  rspre- 
HBtattva  of  tba  Mdenl  Boraaa  of  Investiga- 
tion   auy    infonnatlon    obtained    by    them 


relatlz^  to  espionage,  counteresptonsge.  sabo- 
tage, subvosive  acUvlties." 

The  FBI  is  essentially  an  Investigative 
agency.  It  to  our  duty  to  get  the  facts.  We 
do  not  establish  policies;  that  to  the  re- 
sponslbtlUy  of  higher  authority.  We  do  not 
make  decisions  za  to  prosectrtlons;  that  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  Attorney  General, 
hto  assistants,  and  the  various  United  States 
attorneys. 

TO  the  end  that  our  responslbiiltlea  may 
l>e  discharged  It  to  necessary  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  chief  responsibility 
is  the  duty  to  obtain  information  and  to 
protect  confidence.  Thus,  when  a  cltixen 
furnishes  information  on  a  confidential 
basto  hto  confidence  must  be  respected.  In 
any  Intelligence  operation,  security  of  In- 
formation is  of  primary  concern.  I  recall 
in  the  prewar  years  that  the  FBI  was  criti- 
cized on  the  ill-founded  premise  that  noth- 
ing was  belr.g  done  to  meet  the  Nazi- 
Pasct8t-JaF«nlsni  threat  to  otur  Internal  se- 
curity. The  real  facts  are  now  a  matter  of 
record.  What  was  being  done,  and  done 
successfully,  could  not  the.i  be  dtocussed 
and  publicised.  When  the  time  csme  to  act 
the  FBI  was  fully  prepared  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities.  There  was  not  one  success- 
ful enemy-directed  act  of  sabotage  during 
the  war  and  enemy  espionage  was  kept  im- 
der complete  control. 

In  one  of  our  espkmage  cases  a  spy  ring 
was  kept  under  close  surveillance  for  over 
18  months.  The  arrests,  when  made,  broke 
the  backbone  of  the  Nazi  spy  system  in 
America.  I  shudder  at  what  might  have  hap- 
pened had  there  t>een  a  disclosure  of  our 
operations  and  oUr  sources  of  Information 
in  the  Inlllal  days  of  that  investigation. 
That  was  the  very  time  we  were  most  criti- 
cized for  inaction.  I  hope  thto  committee 
will  understand  our  situation  and  ^  know 
you  will  readily  agree  that  there  are  many 
questions  that  you  might  like  to  raise  which 
I  wculd  for  obvious  reasons  be  unable  to 
answer  in  a  public  bearing. 

THS  coicMtnnsT  PAvrr 

Uy  feelings  concemlni;  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  Statee  are  well  known. 
I  have  not  hesitated  over  the  years  to  ex- 
press my  concern  and  apprehension.  As  a 
consequence.  Its  professional  smear  brigades 
have  conducted  a  relentless  assault  against 
the  FBI.  You  who  have  been  memt>ers  of 
thto  committee  also  know  the  fury  with 
which  the  party.  iU  sympathisers,  and  fellow 
travriers  can  launch  nn  assault.  I  do  not 
mind  such  sttacks.  What  has  been  dtolllu- 
slonlng  to  the  manner  In  which  they  have 
been  able  to  enltot  support  often  from  appar- 
ently well-meaning  but  thorotjghly  duped 
persons. 

Anyone  who  exposes  the  American  Com- 
mimtot  to  at  once  branded  as  a  disrupter,  a 
Fascist,  a  Red  baiter,  or  a  Hitlerite,  and 
becomes  the  object  of  a  systennatlc  cam- 
paign of  character  assassination.  Thto  to 
easily  understood  because  the  basic  tactics 
of  the  Oommuntot  Party  are  deceit  and 
trickery. 

The  great  god  of  the  American  Commu- 
ntots.  Comrade  Lenin— whose  writings  are 
their  bible— In  various  speeches  and  writ- 
ings urged  the  use  of  cfecelt  and  trickery 
and  hto  converts  live  by  hto  injunction : 

"The  strictest  loyalty  to  the  Ideas  of  com- 
muutom  must  be  combined  with  the  ablllt; 
to  make  all  necessary  practical  compromises 
to  maneuver,  to  make  agreements,  xlg-zags, 
retreats,  and  so  on.  so  as  to  accelerate  the 
coralnj?  to  power."  (Lcft-Wlng  Communism, 
an  Infantile  Disorder,  pp.  75-76.  vol.  I,  Lenin. 
Internationnl  Publishers  Co.,  Inc..  1B40.) 

Lenin's  views  were  incorporated  \a  the 
Thesto  oo  the  Fimdamental  Tasks  of  tha  Sec- 
ond Congress  of  the  Commvmlat  Intama- 
tUmai,  and  the  following  provislao  to  familiar 
to  all  American  Conununlats: 

"In  aU  countries,  even  tha  treeat.  legal  and 
peaceful'  in  the  senaa  that  Utc  class  abruggle 
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to  less  acute  in  them,  the  time  has  fully  ma- 
tured when  it  to  alisolutely  necessary  for 
every  Communtot  Party  systematically  to 
combine  legal  with  Illegal  work,  legal  with  Il- 
legal organization.  •  •  •  It  to  necessary 
immediately  for  all  legal  Communist  Parties 
to  form  Illegal  organizations.  •  •  •  ille- 
gal work  to  particularly  necessary  in  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  police." 

Continuing,  the  thesto  states: 

"The  absolute  necessity  in  principle  of  com- 
bining illegal  with  legal  work  is  determined, 
not  oni7  by  the  sum  total  of  the  specific  fea- 
tures of  thr  present  period,  the  period  of  the 
eve  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  but  also 
by  the  necessity  of  proving  to  tbe  bourgeoisie 
that  there  is  not.  nor  can  there  be.  a  sphere 
or  field  of  work  that  cannot  be  won  by  the 
Communtots."  (Volume  X.  Selected  Works 
of  Lenin,  pp.  172-173;  International  Publish- 
ers Co.,  Inc.,  1943.) 

The  Communist  movement  in  the  United 
States  began  to  manifest  Itself  in  1919.  Since 
then  it  has  changed  its  name  and  its  party 
line  whenever  expedient  and  tactical.  But 
always  It  comes  back  to  fundamentals  and 
bills  Itself  as  the  party  of  Marxism-Leninism. 
As  such,  it  stands  tot  the  destruction  of  our 
American  form  of  government:  it  stands  for 
thr  destruction  of  American  democracy;  it 
stands  for  the  destruction  of  free  enterprise; 
aiid  it  stands  for  the  creation  of  a  soviet  of 
the  United  States  and  ultinuite  world  revo- 
lution. 

THX   HISTOEIC   MISSIOM 

The  preamble  of  the  latest  constitution  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
filled  with  Marxian  double  talk,  proclaims 
that  the  party  educates  the  working  class 
In  the  course  of  its  day  to  day  struggles  for 
its  historic  mission,  the  establishment  of 
social  tom. 

The  phrase  historic  mission  has  a  slnto- 
ter  meaning.  To  the  uninformed  person  It 
bespeaks  tradition,  but  to  the  Communist. 
using  his  own  words,  it  is  achieving  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat;  to  throw  off 
thj  yoke  of  imperialism  and  establish  the 
proletarian  dictatorship,  to  ratoe  these  rev- 
olutionary forces  to  the  surface  and  hurl 
them  like  a  devastating  avalanche  upon  the 
united  forces  of  bourgeois  reaction,  frenzied 
at  the  presentiment  of  their  rapidly  ap- 
proaching  doom. 

In  recent  years,  the  Communists  have  been 
very  cautious  about  using  such  phrases  as 
"force  and  violence;"  nevertheless,  it  to  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  In  their  schooto 
and  in  party  caucus  where  they  readily  ad- 
mit that  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
defeat  the  present  ruling  class  to  by  world 
revolution. 

The  Communtot,  once  he  to  fully  trained 
and  indoctrinated,  realizes  that  he  can  cre- 
ate hto  order  in  the  United  States  only  by 
•Tsloody  revolution." 

Their  chief  textbook.  The  Hiswory  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
used  as  a  bosto  for  planning  their  revolution. 
Their  Uctics  reqiUre  that  to  be  successful 
they  must  have — 

1.  The  will  and  sympathy  of  the  people. 

a.  Military  aid  and  asstotance. 

8.  Plenty  of  guns  and  ammunition. 

4.  A  program  of  extermination  of  the 
police  as  they  are  tbe  most  Important  enemy 
and  are  termed  "trained  Fascists." 

5.  Seizure  of  all  communications,  busses, 
railroads,  radio  stations  and  other  forma  of 
communications  and  transportation. 

They  evade  the  question  of  force  and 
violence  publlcily.  They  hold  that  when 
Marxtots  speak  of  force  and  violence  they 
will  not  \te  responsible — that  force  and  vio- 
lence will  be  the  responsibility  of  their  ene- 
mies. They  adopt  the  novel  premise  that 
they  do  not  advocate  force  and  violence 
publicly  but  that  when  their  class  resists  to 
defend  themselves  then  they  are  thUs  ac- 
cused of  using  force  and  violanca. 


PAXTT    FOUMO    TI.T.IWIAL 

On  May  38,  1942,  Hon.  Franeto  Blddle. 
then  Attorney  General,  in  reviewing  the  de- 
portation proceedings  of  Harry  Bridges, 
found  that  the  Communtot  Party  from  the 
time  of  its  inception  in  1919  believes  In. 
advises  advocates,  and  teaches  the  overthrow 
by  force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Since  then,  much  has  happened.  In  1944. 
the  party  dissolved  and  becanae  the  Com- 
munist Political  Association.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  new  CPA  in  1944  omitted 
reference  to  Leninism  and  the  historic 
mission.  That  was  the  era  when  Brcwder 
was  preaching  a  second  front  and  all-out 
production.  But,  even  then,  they  secretly 
held  to  their  historic  mission,  for  In  an  in- 
junction to  party  members,  Eugene  Dennto, 
now  general  secretary  of  tbe  party,  said: 

"Irrespective  of  name,  we  are  and  shall 
continue  to  be  an  American  working  class 
political  organization,  guided  by  the  science 
of  Marxtom-Leninism." 

But  that  era  vas  short-lived.  Immedi- 
ately after  Jacques  Duclos,  the  French  Com- 
munist leader,  blasted  the  American  Com- 
munists as  deserting  the  Marxian  cause, 
Browder  was  repudiated,  the  CPA  was  rele- 
gated to  oblivion  and  tbe  present  Communtot 
Party  of  the  United  States  was  reborn.  A  new 
constitution  adopted  in  July  1945,  as  I  have 
already  Indicated,  referred  to  the  party  as 
basing  Itself  upon  the  principles  of  scientific 
socialism,  Marxtom-Lenlntom,  and  reincor- 
porated the  reference  to  the  party's  htotorlc 
mission. 

In  establtohlng  the  party's  Illegal  character 
in  1942,  the  then  Attorney  General  Blddle 
based  his  findings  on  the  contents  of  the 
same  Communist  publications  which  today 
are  being  sold  and  circulated  in  party  circles. 
The  American  Communists,  like  the  leopard, 
cannot  change  his  spots. 

THX  PABTT  UNK 

The  Conununtot  Party  line  changes  from 
day  to  day.  The  one  cardinal  rule  that  can 
always  be  applied  to  what  the  party  line  is 
or  will  be  to  found  m  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Communtot  teachings  that  the  sup- 
port of  Soviet  Russia  to  the  duty  of  Commu- 
ntots of  all  coimtries. 

One  thihg  to  certain.  The  American 
progress  which  all  good  citizens  seek,  such  as 
old-age  security,  houses  for  veterans,  child 
assistance  and  a  host  of  others  to  being 
adopted  as  window  dressing  by  the  Com- 
munists to  conceal  their  true  aims  and  entrap 
gullible  followers. 

Tbe  record  of  the  American  Communists 
conclusively  proves  their  true  feelings.  In 
the  prewar  days,  when  they  were  allied  with 
Hitler,  they  marched  on  Washington  protest- 
ing selective  service,  lend-lease,  shouting 
"the  Yanks  are  not  coming."  The  American 
peace  mobilization  picketed  the  White  House 
until  the  day  before  the  Nazis  marched  into 
Russia  and  then  within  less  than  a  month 
reconverted  it  into  the  American  people's 
mobilization,  demanded  all-out  production, 
and  started  the  chant  for  the  second  front. 

We  are  witnessing  the  same  tactics  today. 
Since  Secretary  Schwellenbach  advocated 
outlawing  the  Communist  Party,  and  Presi- 
dent Truman  called  for  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  Communtots  have  been  mobllla- 
Ing,  promoting  mass  meetings,  sending  tele- 
grams and  letters  to  exert  pressure  on  Con- 
gress. The  American  Communists  fall  to 
realise  that  already  they  have  outlawed  them- 
selves in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  loyal 
Americans, 

The'  mad  march  of  Red  f asctom  Is  a  cause 
for  concern  in  America.  But  the  deceit,  the 
trickery,  and  the  lies  of  the  American  Com- 
muntots are  catching  up  with  them.  When- 
ever the  spotlight  of  truth  to  focused  upon 
them  they  cry.  "Red  baiting."  Now  that  their 
aims  and  objectives  are  being  exposed  they 
are  creating  a  aommlttae  for  the  eonstitu- 


tlonnl  rights  of  Commtmists,  and  are  fever- 
ishly working  to  build  up  what  they  term  a 
quarter-mllllon-doUar  defense  fund  to  place 
ads  in  papers,  to  publish  pamphlets,  to  buy 
radio  time.  They  know  that  today  it  is  a 
fight  to  the  finish  and  that  their  backs  will 
soon  be  to  tbe  wall. 

STSENGTH    OF   THX   PAXTT 

A  few  days  ago  word  leaked  out  that  the 
annual  Communist  convention  scheduled  to 
be  beld  in  Chicago  bad  been  shifted  from 
July  to  September  in  order  that  they  might 
carrj'  on  their  campaign  of  obstruction  to 
American  foreign  policy  and  increase  their 
membership.  They  have  been  conducting  an 
active  membership  campaign  as  the  leader- 
ship to  concerned  over  the  manner  In  which 
membership  has  slipped. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  party's  en- 
rolled memljership  to  insignificant.  But  it  to 
well  known  that  there  are  many  actual  mem- 
bers who  because  of  their  position  are  not 
carried  on  party  rolls. 

New  York  leads  in  the  number  of  enrolled 
party  members  (30.000),  followed  by  Califor- 
nia (8.653).  Ulinoto  (6.600).  Ohio  (3,888). 
Oregon  (3  654),  Washington  (2,752),  New 
Jersey  (2,4B7).  and  Michigan  (2.135).  The 
Daily  Worker  boasts  of  74,(XK)  members  on 
the  rolls. 

What  to  Important  to  the  claim  of  the  Com- 
murists  themselves  that  for  every  party 
men^.ber  there  are  10  others  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  do  the  party's  woxit.  Herein 
lies  the  greatest  menace  of  communism  For 
these  are  the  people  who  infiltrate  and  cor- 
rupt various  spheres  of  American  life.  So 
rather  than  the  size  of  the  Communist 
Party,  the  way  to  weigh  its  true  importance 
is  by  testing  its  influence,  its  ability  to  in- 
filtrate. 

The  size  of  the  party  to  relatively  unim- 
portant because  of  the  enthusiasm  and  iron- 
clad discipline  under  which  they  operate. 
In  thto  connection,  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  observe  that  in  1917  whtn  the  Commu- 
nist} overthrew  the  Russian  Government 
there  was  l  Communist  for  every  2.277  per- 
sotu  in  Russia.  In  the  United  States  today 
there  is  1  Communist  for  every  1314  persons 
in  tlie  country. 

Oiie  who  accepts  the  aims,  principles,  and 
program  of  the  party,  who  attends  meetings, 
who  reads  the  party  press  and  literature,  who 
pays  dues  and  who  to  active  on  behalf  of  the 
party  shall  be  considered  a  member.  The 
oper.,  avowed  Communist  who  carries  a  card 
and  pays  dues  Is  no  different  from  a  secu- 
rity standpoint  than  the  person  who  does  the 
party's  work  but  pays  no  dues,  carries  no 
card,  and  Is  not  on  tbe  party  rolls.  In  fact. 
the  latter  is  a  greater  menace  because  of  hto 
opp<}rtunlty  to  work  in  stealth. 

mXJtTimNO  UNDKRCOVXat  COMMUinSTS,  nCLLOW 
TRAVEIXXS,  AND  STMPATBIZESfl 

The  burden  of  proof  should  be  placed  upon 
thofie  who  consistently  follow  the  ever- 
changing,  twisting  party  line.  Fellow  trav- 
elers and  sympathizers  can  deny  party  mem- 
benihip.  but  they  can  never  escape  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  they  have  played  into  the 
Communist  hands,  thus  furthering  the  Com- 
muntot cause  by  playing  tbe  role  of  Innocent, 
gtUl.lble,  or  willful  allies. 

ptoPAOANDA  Acnvmae 

I'he  Communists  have  developed  one  of  the 
greatest  propaganda  machines  the  world  has 
ever  known.  They  have  been  able  to  pene- 
trate and  Infiltrate  many  respectable  and 
reputable  public-opinion  mediums. 

lliey  capitalize  upon  ill-foimded  charges 
ass3ClBtlng  known  honest  progressive  llberato 
with  left-wing  c-uses.  I  have  always  enter- 
tained the  view  that  there  are  few  appeUa- 
tloos  more  degrading  than  Commtmtot,  and 
hence  It  should  be  reserved  for  those  justly 
deserrlng  the  degradation. 

The  Oonunimlst  propaganda  technique  la 
detilgned  to  promote  emotional  reaponaa  with 
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tht  bopc  thAt  the  vlettm  win  b« 
by  what  he  U  told  tlie  Ooounanlst 
holds  In  itore  for  him.    The  objective, 
couTM.  la  to  develop  dlieontcst 
the  day  when  the  Oommunlete 
•uOclent  support  and  foUowlnf  to 
the  American  way  of  Ufe. 
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aSectlve  foes  can  be  the  real  Ubkrala  and 
profreaHvee  who  uaderetaod  thet 
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Oommuatote  and  their  fd  lowers  ■  re  prollflc 
letter  writers  and  some  at  the  more  energetic 
oaea  follow  the  practice  at  dlractlr  i  niuner- 
oiM  letters  of  proteet  to  editors  bt(t  signing 
a  different  name  to  each. 

Members  of  Oongresa  are  well  aware  of 
Oommtmlsts  starting  ttu^lr  preae  ire  CAm> 
palgna  by  an  aralanehe  of  mall  whl4h  follows 
Am  party  line. 
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action  on  two  front:  (1)  An  effort 
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often  succeed  In  penetrating  and  literally 
taking  over  labor  unlona  before  the  rank  and 
file  of  members  are  aware  of  what  has 
occurred. 

With  few  exceptions  the  following  admoni- 
tions of  Lenin  have  been  followed: 

"It  to  neoeasary  to  be  able  to  withstand  all 
thto,  to  agree  to  any  and  every  sacrlflce,  and 
even— if  need  be— to  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
devlcaa,  maneuvers,  and  Illegal  methods,  to 
evasion  and  subterfuge.  In  order  to  penetrate 
Into  the  trade-unions,  to  remain  la  them,  and 
to  carry  on  Communist  work  in  them  at  all 
costs."  (P.  88,  Left'Wing  Communism,  an 
Infantile  Disorder,  vol,  I,  Unln,  1034.  Inter- 
national Publishers  Co ,  Inc.) 

I  am  eonvineed  that  the  great  masset  flf 
union  men  and  women  are  patriotic  Amertoan 
ettlaena  interested  chiefly  tn  security  for  their 
families  and  them»elvse.  They  have  no  use 
for  the  American  Communists,  but  In  thuae 
Instance*  where  CommunleU  have  taken  eon* 
troi  of  unions,  it  has  been  becsusa  too  msny 
union  men  and  women  have  been  outwitted, 
outmaneuvered,  and  outwslted  by  Com- 
mtmlete, 

The  Oommunista  haft  never  rtllad  on  nu* 
merleal  strength  to  dominate  a  labor  organi' 
■Btlon,  Through  infiltration  tActles  they 
have  in  too  many  Instances  eaptured  posl« 
tlons  of  authority  Communists  have  boasted 
that  with  8  percent  of  the  membership,  the 
Communists,  with  their  militancy,  superior 
organisational  ability,  and  dtaclpllne,  could 
eontrol  the  union. 

They  regard  as  political  every  movement 
of  the  working  class  which  seeks  to  gain  eon- 
easslons  by  exerting  preasurr  from  without  as 
a  political  movement,  ThtM.  as  Lenin  puts  It: 
"The  economic  strike  develops  Into  a  politi- 
cal strike  and  the  latter  develops  Into  In- 
surrection." (P.  13,  Left-wing  Communism. 
•  •  •  vol.  I.  Lenin.  ij»4.  IntemaUonal 
Publishers  Co..  Inc.) 

Tliat  the  Communists  feel  themselves  or- 
darned  for  a  special  mission  In  penetrating 
labor  to  revealed  by  the  sutemcnt  made  by 
■ugene  Dennis,  general  aecretary  of  the  Com- 
muntot  Party  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
lea.  at  a  recent  party  meeting:  "No  trade- 
onloo  or  people'a  organisation."  he  aaid.  "not 
even  the  great  CIO.  could  long  remain  pro- 
greoatve  if  tt  were  to  exclude  or  to  attack 
Cotamunists . " 

The  Communists  have  long  viewed  with 
•Pvy  the  A.  P.  of  L.  They  admit  they  play  a 
very  small  roJe  with  only  a  handful  of  Com- 
muntote  active  in  the  A.  P.  of  L.  locals.  Re- 
cently there  haa  been  agiutlon  in  the  party 
to  reorganise  to  influence  the  A.  P.  of  L. 

A  few  months  ago  a  Party  functionary 
said  It  was  imperative  that  3.000  party  mem- 
bers be  tnflltrated  into  the  A.  P  of  L.  without 
publlctticg  thto  fact  They  say  this  action  is 
aeeeaeary  because  of  the  danger  of  a  third 
world  war  and  the  need  to  fulfill  the  C<»n- 
munlst  plan  of  creating  a  third  party. 

If  more  union  members  took  a  more  ac- 
tive role  and  asserted  themselvee  it  would 
become  increasingly  dtlBcult  for  Oommunlsts 
to  gain  control  Patriotic  imlon  members 
can  easily  ^x>t  sympathisers  and  party  mem- 
bers In  conventions  and  union  meetings  be- 
cause Invariably  the  latter  strive  to  estab- 
lish the  party  line  Instead  of  serving  the  best 
tntereets  of  the  union  and  the  cotmtry. 

voBsicar  lamocacx  eaoura 
The  party  for  the  past  18  months  haa  been 
giving  spertal  attention  to  foreign  langtiage 
groupe  and  has  called  for  a  sweeping  seU- 
crltlcal  examination  of  Its  work  la  th««  field. 
As  long  ago  as  1M5.  in  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  penetrating  these  groups,  party  lead- 
ers said.  "We  need  only  mention  the  Polish, 
Italian.  Yugoslav  and  C^eek  questions,"  and 
In  characteristic  party  double  talk  observed 
that  they  occupied  an  important  relation- 
ehlp  "to  the  entire  democratic  camp  and  to 
the  broader  peoplea  movements."  In  other 
words,  the  Communists  now  seek  strength 
from  foreign  gi^ups  who  may  have  relatives 
in  countries  wiiich  Russia  seeks  to  influence. 


ouvuMMurr 

The  recent  Canadian  apy  trials  revealed 
the  necessity  of  alertness  In  keeping  Com- 
muntots  snd  sympathisers  out  of  Oovernment 
services.  In  fact,  ths  high  command  of  the 
Communist  party  rsgards  such  assignments 
of  stilBclcnt  importance  to  demand  that 
party  mambers  not  contact  fellow  memben 
In  the  Oovernment  and  if  such  Oovernment 
employees  are  carrlad  on  Party  rolls  at  all 
they  are  assigned  an  allaa.  Last  fall  a  high* 
ranking  party  lekder  Instnictad  that  all 
party  mambarahlp  cards  of  Oovernment  em- 
ployaea  be  daatroyed  snd  that  party  orpanizu- 
tional  mattings  In  Oovernment  circles  be 
discontinued  although  Informal  social  or 
ualoo  gsthtrlngs  which  could  not  be  identl- 
fltd  ••  Communtot  meetings  could  be  con* 
tlnued.  The  dangers  of  permitting  Com- 
munists or  sympathlaers  to  work  In  Oov* 
erument  circles  are  too  obvious  to  mention. 

Tbtrt  has  developed,  however,  as  a  raault 
of  CoBununlst  propaganda,  some  fanciful 
fsslltig  among  Communists  that  no  distinc- 
tion ahould  be  drawn  and  that  Communlsu 
lUTt  t  rlffht  to  Oovtmmtnt  jobs. 

•Ince  July  1. 1041,  the  FBI  has  inveatlgatad 
6,isa  eaate  under  tht  Hatoh  Act,  which  for* 
bids  Btombtrshlp  upon  tht  part  of  any  Oov> 
trnaMnt  employee  In  any  organlkAtlon  advo* 
Mitlai  the  overthrow  of  the  Oovemmtnt  of 
tht  Ualttd  futta. 

^DT  tht  purpoete  of  Invtatlgatlon  tht  At* 
torney  Oentral  has  ruled  that  a  number  of 
uroantfatiotu  in  addition  to  the  Communist 
Party  are  subversive  under  the  Hatch  Act  be- 
cause of  Communist  influence. 

One  hundred  and  one  Federal  tmpioyeet 
were  discharged  as  a  result  of  otxr  inveetiga- 
tion,  31  resigned  during  the  Investigation, 
snd  In  78  cases  adminUtratlve  action  was 
taken  by  the  departmenu.  A  total  of  1,906 
individuals  are  no  longer  employed  In  the 
government  while  123  cases  are  presently 
pending  consideration  in  the  variotv  Oov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  PBI  does  not  make  recommendations; 
It  merely  reports  facts  and  It  to  up  to  the 
interested  Government  department  to  make 
a  decision.  Almost  invariably,  of  course, 
subjects  of  investigations  deny  aflUiatlon  with 
subversive  groupe.  often  despite  strong  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  point: 

Toe  FBI  submitted  a  67-page  report  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  on  March  7,  1942.  00 
Doxey  WUkeraon.  The  investigation  record- 
ed interviewa  with  persons  who  stated  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Poilowing  the  submission  of  the  report  we 
were  advised  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
that  further  inveatlgatlon  failed  to  show  that 
Wilkerson  was  subversive  or  "disloyal  to 
our  Government."  WUkerson  subsequently 
transferred  to  OPA  and  resigned  on  June  19, 
1943.  Within  leas  than  24  houra  he  an- 
nounced his  new  Job  as  a  "Commimlst  Party 
organizer."  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
a  member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Commimlst  Party.  To  be  eligible  for  serv- 
ice In  the  national  committee  one  "must  have 
been  a  member  of  the  party  In  contlnuoue 
good  standing  for  at  least  4  yean." 

MAaS  AND  FBOMT  OBCAMIZATIOMS 

The  united-front  program  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  wae  launched  at  the  eeventh 
world  congrees  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
Uooale  in  1935.  The  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  SUtes  immediately  took  up  the  pro- 
gram and  a  S3rstesnatic  plan  was  worked  out 
of  inflltrating  existing  orgaalsatioDs  with 
Communtota. 

Par  the  moet  part,  front  organisations  as- 
sumed the  character  of  either  a  masa  or 
membership  organisation  or  a  paper  organ- 
isation. Both  solicited  and  used  namca  of 
prominent  persons.  Literally  htmdrcds  of 
groupe  and  organisations  liave  either  been 
infiltrated  or  organised  primarily  to  accomp- 
lish the  purposee  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United  States,  the 
promotion  of  Soviet  war  and  peace  alms,  the 
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exploiutlon  of  Negroes  in  the  Dalted  States, 
work  among  foreign  language  groups,  and  to 
secure  a  favorable  viewpoint  toward  the 
Communlsu  in  domestic,  political,  aodal.  and 
economic  Issues. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  front  organization 
to  an  idealistic  sounding  title.  Hundreds  of 
such  organizations  have  come  into  being  and 
have  gone  out  of  exutence  when  their  true 
purposta  have  become  known  or  exposed 
while  others  with  high  sounding  namaa  are 
continually  springing  up. 

TKI  AMOUCAM  TOtmi  FOR  MMOCBACT 

Illustrative  of  how  the  Communists  bury 
one  organization  and  conceive  atu)ther  U  the 
Young  Communist  League.  In  convention 
assembled  tn  New  York  City,  the  Young 
Communtot  League  waa  dUsolved  on  October 
18,  1943,  and  the  next  day  The  American 
Youth  for  Democracy  was  born. 

At  first  the  Communtots  dcntod  paternity 
for  the  AYD,  but  In  April  of  1948  the  Party's 
national  Board  indicated  that  the  AYD  was 
the  Buooaaaor  to  the  YOL,  William  Z,  Foeter, 
tht  Communist  Party  head,  at  the  AYD  Na- 
tional Inttreollttlatt  Oonftrenee  In  New 
York  Olty  tn  194ir,  told  the  deltgattt  In  tht 
eoncludlng  ttttlon  tbBt,  "The  atotnit  agt 
Is  tht  agt  of  soolaltom,  of  Communism,  Thto 
IB  tht  grtatttt  Uaton  that  the  youth  of 
America  hsB  to  learn."  Thto  new  front  Btt 
up  youth  centers  ostensibly  to  combat  Ju- 
venile delinquency.  More  properly,  thtN 
oenttTB  oould  be  terms  Communtot  youth  re- 
cruiting oenttrt. 

TNI  TIVT  O?  A  FRONT  0R0AWTZAT101I 

X  ftel  that  thto  Committee  could  render 
k  great  service  to  tht  nation  through  Its 
powtr  ot  exposure  in  quickly  spotlighting 
extoting  front  organizations  and  those  which 
will  be  crested  in  the  future. 

There  are  easy  tests  to  ssubllsh  the  real 
character  of  such  organizations: 

I.  Does  the  group  espouse  the  csuse  of 
Americanism  or  the  cause  of  Soviet  Rtusia? 

3.  Does  the  organization  feature  as  speak- 
ers at  its  meetings  known  Communtots,  sym- 
pathizers, or  fellow  travelers? 

3.  Does  the  organization  shift  when  the 
party  line  shifts? 

4.  Does  the  organization  sponsor  causes, 
campaigns,  literature,  petitions,  or  other  ac- 
tivities sponsored  by  the  party  or  other  front 
organizations? 

5.  Is  the  organization  used  as  a  sotmdlng 
board  by  or  is  it  endorsed  by  Communist- 
controlled  labor  unions? 

6.  Does  its  literature  follow  the  Commu- 
nist line  or  to  it  printed  by  the  Communtot 
press? 

7.  Does  the  organization  receive  consistent 
favorable  mention  in  Communtot  publica- 
tions? 

8.  Does  the  organization  represent  Itself 
to  be  nonpartisan  yet  engage  in  political 
activities  and  consistently  advocate  causes 
favored  by  the  Communists? 

9.  Docs  the  organization  denounce  Ameri- 
can and  British  foreign  policy  while  always 
lauding  Soviet  policy? 

10.  Does  th¥  organization  utilize  Commu- 
ntot double  talk  by  referring  to  Soviet-domi- 
nated countries  as  democracies,  complaining 
that  the  United  States  to  Imperlaltotic  and 
constantly  denouncing  monopoly  capital? 

II.  Have  outatandlng  leaders  In  public  life 
openly  renounced  affiliation  with  the  organi- 
zation? 

12.  Does  the  organization,  If  espousing  lib- 
eral progressive  causes,  attract  well-known, 
honest,  patriotic  liberals  or  does  it  denotmce 
well-known  lll)eral8? 

13.  Does  the  organization  have  a  consist- 
ent record  of  supporting  the  American  view- 
point over  the  years? 

14.  Does  the  organization  consider  mat- 
tere  not  directly  related  to  its  avowed  pur- 
poses and  objectives? 

NATIONAL   DZIXNSZ 

The  Commimlst  Party  of  the  United  States 
to  a  fifth  colunm  if  there  ever  was  one.    It 


to  far  better  orgaxxlzed  than  were  the  Nazto 
in  occupied  coimtries  prior  to  their  capitu- 
lation. 

They  are  aeeking  to  weaken  America  Just 
as  they  did  in  their  era  of  obstruction  when 
they  were  alined  with  the  Nazto.  Their  goal 
to  the  overthrow  of  our  Oovernment. 

There  to  no  doubt  as  to  where  a  real  Com- 
muntot's  loyalty  rests.  Their  allegiance  to 
to  Russia,  not  the  United  States, 

A  top  functionary  of  the  Communist  party 
recently  said:  "A  war  by  the  United  SUtea 
against  the  D.  S.  B,  R.  would  be  an  junjust 
war,  which  to  why  it  must  be  fought  against, 
but  that  if  It  should  come  the  Communtot 
Party  m  the  United  Btates  would  be  with 
Russia,  and  make  no  mtouke  about  that." 

In  another  section  of  the  country  another 
Communist  leader  made  the  following  state- 
ment ;  "I  believe  that  tftryone  should  know 
that  we  are  for  Rtiatla  and  If  nted  bt  wt 
will  die  for  the  eaust,  I  don't  mtan  that 
war  with  Russia  to  coming  soon;  I  hopt  not, 
to  that  Russia  will  bt  bctttr  prepared," 

WHAT  TO  00 

What  can  we  do?  And  what  should  bt 
our  oourst  of  action?  Tht  best  antidote 
to  tommuntom  to  vigorous,  inteU'/ftnt,  old- 
fathlontd  Amtrlcanism  with  eternal  vlgl- 
lanct.  I  do  not  favor  any  oourst  of  aotion 
which  would  give  tht  Oommunista  oatut  to 
portray  and  pity  themselves  as  martyrs,  I 
do  fafor  unrelenting  prottoution  whtrtvtr 
they  are  found  to  be  violating  our  country's 
UwB.  Ab  Amerloans,  our  most  eSeotlvs  dt- 
fenee  to  a  workable  democracy  that  gturan- 
tees  and  prsserves  cur  cherUhed  freedoms. 

I  would  have  no  fears  If  mors  Americans 
possessed  the  zeal,  tht  fervor,  tht  ptrstottnct 
snd  the  industry  to  learn  about  tnis  menace 
of  red  fasctom.  I  do  fear  for  the  liberal  and 
progressive  who  has  been  hoodwinked  and 
duped  into  Joining  bands  with  the  Com- 
mtmtote.  I  confess  to  a  real  apprehetulon  so 
long  OS  Communtots  are  able  to  secure  mln- 
toters  of  the  gospel  to  promote  their  evil 
work  and  espouse  a  cause  that  Is  alien  to  the 
religion  of  Chrtot  and  Judaism.  I  do  fear 
so  long  as  school  boards  and  paren*  -.  tolerate 
conditions  whereby  Communtots  and  fellow 
travelers  under  the  guise  of  academic  free- 
dom can  teach  our  youth  a  way  of  life  that 
eventually  will  destroy  the  sanctity  of  the 
home,  that  undermines  faith  in  God,  that 
causes  them  to  scorn  respect  for  constituted 
authority  and  sabotage  oiu-  revered  Consti- 
tution. 

I  do  fear  so  long  as  American  labor  groupe 
are  infiltrated,  dominated,  or  saturated  with 
the  virus  of  communism.  I  do  fear  the  pal- 
liation and  weasel-worded  gestures  against 
communism  indulged  in  by  some  of  our  labor 
leaders  who  should  know  better  but  who 
have  become  pawns  In  the  hands  of  sinister 
but  astute  manipulations  for  the  Communtot 
cause. 

I  fear  for  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  all  our 
people  who  may  take  the  poisonous  pills  of 
Communist  propaganda. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  whenever  I  think 
o'  the  words  of  en  old-time  Commimtot. 
Disillusioned,  dlsgtuted,  and  frightened,  he 
came  to  us  with  hto  story  and  concluded: 

"God  help  America  or  any  other  country  If 
the  Communtot  Party  ever  gets  strong  enough 
to  control  labor  and  politics.  God  help  us 
all." 

The  Communists  have  been,  still  are.  and 
always  will  be  a  menace  to  freedom,  to  demo- 
cratic ideaU,  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  to 
America's  way  of  life. 

I  feel  that  once  public  opinion  to  thorough- 
ly aroused  as  It  is  today,  the  fight  against 
communism  to  well  on  its  way.  Victory  will 
be  assured  once  Communists  are  identified 
and  exposed,  because  the  public  will  take 
the  first  atep  of  quarantining  them  so  they 
can  do  no  harm  Communism,  In  reality.  Is 
not  a  political  party.  It  to  a  way  of  life — 
an  evil  and  malignant  way  of  life.  It  reveato 
a  condition  akin  to  disease  that  spreads  like 
an  epidemic  and  like  an  epidemic  a  quaran- 
tine to  necessary  to  keep  it  from  infecting  the 
Nation. 


Second-Class  Pottefft  Rales 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  Noam  carouma 
IN  THB  B0U8I  OP  BEPRESBNTAIiyn 

Friday,  March  2t.  1947 

Mr.  DEANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarkt  In  the  RicokD.  I 
Include  the  following  letter  from  the 
Greensboro  News  Co.,  Qreensboro.  V.  C, 
pointing  out  that  lh«  proposed  Increaat 
In  second-class  postage  rates.  Insofar  b* 
they  apply  to  first  and  second  lones.  are 
unjuft  and  discriminatory: 

Rs  Fkoroazo  Znossabi  w  BsooND-OLAse 

POtTAL  RATM 
aSBMBSOtO   RtWS   CO,. 

OrMmboro.  N.  C„  Maroh  tt,  1941, 
Hon,  Cmaslw  B.  Dsaki, 

Hoxun  of  M$pr$tintaUv§9, 

Woihington.  D.  0. 

DiAi  Ms.  DsANt;  Tht  tfftct  on  our  coat  of 
pound  postage  If  the  proposed  Dostal-rste 
obangM  tra  approvtd  will  bt  an  Incrtatt  of 
approximattly  117,610,60  per  year. 

In  msking  thto  analysto  wt  vutd  otir  aone 
Btatemtnt  of  October  1946  and  our  newsprint 
consumption  of  tht  week  tndlnf  Ptbruary 
n.  1947.  The  1947  consumption  figure  was 
Mltcted  as  being  more  Veprtatntatlvt  of  our 
probablt  ntwsprlnt  tonnagt  of  thto  ytar. 

Our  cotto  statement  showed  that  spproxl- 
mately  97  percent  of  our  mailing  to  in  tht 
first  and  second  zones,  so  for  practical  ptir- 
poses  the  incresse  in  coet  to  us  to  that  sug- 
gested for  zones  1  and  2.  or  66 H  percent. 

In  several  reepects  It  seems  to  me  that  tht 
Increases  proposed  are  largely  arbitrary  and 
make  no  attempt  to  conform  to  the  pattern 
esubllshed  for  postage  costs. 

You  will  note  that  the  charges  for  mailing 
to  the  various  zonee  has  always  reflected 
the  greater  cost  of  shipping  parcels  or  peri- 
odicals to  more  distant  points,  but  the  pres- 
ent propoeed  increase  singlee  out  aones  1 
and  2  for  a  66 V3  "soaking."  whereas  zone  1 
for  instance,  would  only  be  increased  16^ 
percent  and  zone  8,  14  percent.  It  seems  to 
me  pretty  clear  that  the  ptirpose  behind  thto 
legislation  to  simply  to  pitch  upon  the  vol- 
lume  mailings  of  the  dally  newspaper  and 
Increase  this  category  whatever  to  necessary 
to  overcome  the  claimed  deficit.  Prom  a 
standpoint  of  the  ease  of  handing,  a  fairer 
figure  of  Increased  rates  would  be  something 
approximating  5  or  10  percent  for  first  and 
second  zones  and  greater  increases  in  the 
more  dtotant  zones,  as  parcela  or  mail  bags 
must  be  transferred  and  handled  by  different 
crews  before  they  finally  reach  destination  la 
remote  areas. 

The  proposed  Increase  for  nones  1  and  2 
would— 

(a)  increase  costs  enormously  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  publlsbirg  indtistry  least  able  to 
absorb  them:  or 

(b)  increase  the  cost  of  the  newspaper  to 
that  class  of  the  population  least  able  to 
pay  It. 

There  to  submitted  herewith  sdiedulea 
showing  the  percentage  of  mail  to  the  total 
circulation  of  metropolitan  and  nonmetro- 
politan  newspapers.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  proposed  increase  would  affect  only  8.3 
percent  of  the  circulation  of  the  metropolitan 
newspapers,  whereas  29.1  percent  of  the  cir- 
culation of  nonmetropolitan  papers  would  be 
affected. 

If  the  smaller  papers  were  able  to  pass  on 
to  the  consimier  all.  or  a  part,  of  the  pro- 
poeed Increase,  it  would  fall  on  that  portion 
of  the  population  most  vulnerable  to  eco- 
nomic recession,  the  farmer.  Ihera  would 
be  no  increase  in  cost  to  the  $100  a 
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plasterer  or  plianb«r  hm  would  eaoms 
receive  hla  dally  paper  by  carrier  boy  at 
aame  rate.    It  cannot  b«  too  strongly 
Idiaslnd  that  90  percent  of  tbe  mailing 
the  small  newspaper  go  to  niral  route 
If  this  rank  discrimination  goes  into 
vhat  became*  of  our  boasted  rural  free 
livery* 

Another  reason  why  tbe  proposed 
woxild  be  unjust  Is  that  the  smaller 
papers  are  already  paying  the  Poet  OflBc: 
partment  for  comfdcta  aervica   but 
only  fragmentary  service.     The  second 
postage  ratea  preauppoae  tbat  tbe  postal 
Ice  receive  at  a  local  poet  oAce  mall 
outside  United  States  mall  news  dealer 
ages  and  furnish  transportation  to 
Uon.     This,   however,    rarely   obtains 
these  smaller  newspapers  have  to 
tbetr  own  expense  oa  equipment  ownAi 
lee8:?d  by  them£elves  a  largs  prcpartlcp 
their  maU  sacks  to  post  offices 
the   territory   tbey  serve,   because   the 
OSca  Department  does  not  provide 
space  or  schedules  to  handle  this  mall 
an  example:   We  muat  haul  mere  tba 
mail  sacks  to  eastern  Carolina.  dlstanc4s 
to  aoo  miles,  but  we  pay  exactly  the 
pMtate  as  if  the  Post  Office  Department 
furnishing  this  transportation.    I  migh 
that  we  must  also  haul  our  own 
towna  like  High  Point.  Burlington. 
villc.  etc..  because  the  Poat  Office  Depart|nent 
•itiier  lacks  space  on  trains  offering 
factory  achedules  or  has  no  schedules 
Train  and  star  route  space  and  schedules 
designed  for  the  accommodation  prinjarlly 
of  flrst-daaa  mall  an4  parcel  post.    All 
papers  will  testify  to  this  Inadequacy 
forces  the  daily  newspap^  to  provide  Itt 
transportation  while  at  the  same  time  p  lylng 
the  Post  Office  Department  the  full  second 
class  rata. 
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The    propoaed    Increase    In    second 
postage  ratss.  ioaofar  as  they  apply  to 
and  second  aooas.  Is  tmjust  sod 
tory  because  It — 

1.  Does  violence  to  the  accepted 
of  charges  for  mailings  In  the  various 
in  that  they  would  Increase  aones  1 
66^  percent,  while  other  aonea  would 
creased    very    little — eone   8.    for 
only  14  percent. 

a.  Place  a  grievous  flnanclal  burden 
smaller  weskcr  dally  new^iapera  whU< 
comparatively  wealthy  metropolitan 
would  go  acot  free.    The  metropolitan 
papers  (group  1)   with  a  combined 
dally  drculatloo  of  6.780.967  would  pa] 
Increased  cost  on  only  837467  dally 
wbereaa   the  financially   weaker 
(group  2)  with  a  ecmblncd  average  dail  r 
eulatton  of  only  1J57.434  would  have 
this  Increaaed  cost  on  SMJ83  copies, 
centagewise  the  strong  newspapers  woulfl 
the  increase  on  a  negligible  3J 
their  circulation,  whOe  the  weaker 
pers  would  see  this  tax  go  on  29.1 
their  total  circulation  buainess. 

3.  It  would  raise  the  cost  of  the  daily 
paper  to  that  portion  of  the  population 
able  to  pay  It.  because  mailings  in  the 
and  second  sones  are  almost  eaelusivt  ly 
farmerron  rural  routes. 

4.  It  would  thwart  the  manifest 
the  Congress  by  a  discriminatory  tax  ^ 
voold  kill  the  Idea  of  rural  free  delivery 

6.  Newspapers,     particularly     weak 
metropolitan  newspapers,  are  already  ptiying 
for  services  they  do  not  receive  bscauMJ 
are  providing  at  their  own  expenae 
tatlon  for  OKist  of  their  copies  sent 
the  mails,  all  the  Postal  Department 
most  cases  Is  to  hand  to  their  rural 
Icboled  copies  which  have  been  neatly 
died  In  conveniently  small  packages  foi 
handling. 

Too  win  prohehly  be  Interested  to 
that  iBsjCar  as  I  have  been  aU*  to  diioovar 
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BO  other  class  of  postal  service  on  a  aone  basta 
Is  to  be  Increaaed  as  much  as  that  suggested 
for  newspapers  and  other  second-class  publi- 
cations In  their  first  and  second  zone. 

Trusting  that  the  information  developed 
here  will  be  of  some  help  in  placing  this  in 
the  proper  light  before  our  representatives.  I 

Tours  very  truly. 

OasEifSBOEO  Hews-Rzcobo. 

Rereent  of  etreulation  of  tmtropolitan  news- 
papers affected  by  proposed  second-class 
postage  increase 


Kcwspapsf 


Chirtfo  Trlhar* 

New  York  Tinw-i 

New  York  UerBla  Tribune. 
Wnjthinftnt;  HV  C  )  Po<_. 

Philaffclphta  IiKiuirer 

Wsshinrtor  (1>.C.)  Times- 

HeraW 

Wstbhwtaa  (D.  C.)  Kre- 

nine  Star 

New  Yorti  t»o«- 

Philfldclpbia    XvcotnK 

Bur.otin 

ho*  Aneoh^  Exsm'mT 

Nrw  York  Jounuil  Amwl- 

csn 

ChicMco  Dally  News 

New  York  Daily  Minor.... 

Total... _ 


Averairc 
dally 

drenkh 
lioe 


l.07«.(MS 
Sa.B14 
3SS.855 
l«7,2»il 
flflft.  AM 

303,216 

MO.  2^ 
303.770 

71S.SW 
XJt.74% 

«r<.708 

MI.04C 

i.aM.37V 


Man 


Percent 

msQaf 
total 


G.7W.9f7 


W.1S4 
39.  H4 

23.177 

H..M1 

2r?78 

7,816 

2,724 
3,778 

4.2W 

i.cao 

12,273 

i,m 


237. 1&7 


•.3 

7.2 
&5 
R.1 
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1.3 

L2 

.6 
.4 

.3 
.3 
.1 
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Percent  of  circulation  of  nonmetropolttan 
newspapers  (that  is.  those  least  able  to 
absorb  drastic  cost  increases]  affected  by 
proposed  aecoiMf-cZoss   postage   increase 


NewspaiMr 


Moara  CAaouN* 

KKWSPAVns 

Rateifl)  Newr>  and  ObMnrer 

Oiwn^boro  Daily  News 

AstacvtUe  CitUea 

Dorham  Morning  Herald. . 
Charlotte  Oheervfr 


aooTBxaii 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver- 
tiser  

Maeoa  (Oa.)  Telsurapli 

Roaaoke  (Vs.)  Tima 

AoKusta  (Os.)  Chronicle... 

Shreveport  (La.)  Times 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Oasette 


Dally 


BurUagton     (VtJ 

Free  Press 

Barristxirg  (Pa.)  Patriot . . . 
Syraruac    (N.    Y.)    Post 

StaodutL... 

Portland     (Maine)     Press 

Herald 

Waterbory    (Cooa.)    Be- 

pobUeaa 


CSMTBJi. 

SprtBfffcid  (Mo.)  Daily 
News . — . 

Lr\ii«ton  (Ky.)  BeraM.... 

EvaDsriUr  (Inrt.)  Courier.. 

Sprincfleid  (111.)  State  Jour- 
nal  


.Average 

daUv 
cireiitt- 

tlOB 


l>ioai  City  (lows)  JoomaL. 

Karro(N.  Oak.)  Fornm.... 

MadisoB  (Wk )  Capital 
Tinaoa 

Topeka  ( Kans.)  Daily  Cap- 
ital  

MadisaB  (Wb.)  Slate  Jonr- 


Bote  adaho)  S\ 

St.  Paul  (Misa.)  Dispatefa 

ToCaL 


94.:45 
68.^04 
SA,42» 

129^685 


64,(39 
KM8 
43.:!43 
2ihI31 
70,006 
87.800 


23,258 
22,466 

«6,S81 

uiai 


M,n7 
37.067 
.-12,401 


52.941 
43. 007 

3^340 

57.C42 

n,m 

28,746 
100,043 


MaU 


PerwBt 

mailer 

total 


r.07^ 

iO,:i2» 

5.737 

4.473 

1»,847 


17,  :€4 
10.901 
13,130 
(.423 
11.62S 
17.837 


8,339 
6.346 

20,336 

iac9i 

X369 


11704 
12.2Sft 
16.666 

n«96 


3B,02& 
31.60? 

I4,t4& 

2a.:6S 

Ml  484 

8.«0i 

NkM7 


1.357,434 


394,883 


Report  and  Qaestion  Periods  Needed  To 
Infom  AU  Medbtfs  wi  Cwgrets  m 
For  eifii  Affairs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXNmcssis 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  RLPRESENTATIViS 

Thursday,  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
days  ago  Senator  Vakoenbehg  suggested 
that  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  prepare  questions  to 
be  answered  by  witnesses  appearing  be- 
fore the  committee  with  reference  to  the 
Greece-Turicey  'Ml.  This  is  the  first  step 
proposed  In  House  Resolution  17.  The 
second  step  is  that  the  questions  would 
be  answered  on  the  floor  of  the  Hcuse 
where  all  Members  of  Congress  could 
hear  and  not  before  the  particular 
committee  preparing  tbe  questions.  An 
edtlorlal  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  March 
25.  1947.  describes  the  advantages  of 
the  proposal  contained  in  House  Reso- 
lution 17.    The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

NZW     FOREIGN     POLICT     FUZSELCB     AKD 
FAUVBl   QUSSnON-PXalOO    PLAM 
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If  you  have  a  coi^  of  the  first  (1790)  vol- 
ume of  the  Executive  Journal  of  tbe  Senate 
handy,  turn  to  page  55.  There  ycu  will 
encounter  a  notation  to  the  effect  that 
President  Washington  bad  Jtiat  aent  to  the 
Senate  a  draft  of  a  secret  article  to  be  In- 
ssrted  In  a  treaty  with  one  of  tbe  Indian 
tribaa.  Mr.  Washington  dosed  b!a  messege 
of  transmittal  with  these  words:  "If  the 
Senate  should  reqxiire  any  further  explana- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  War  will  attend  ihem 
for  that  purpoae.' 

Repreacntative  Kiratrvxa.  of  Tenneesaee, 
has  seized  on  this  passage  from  the  old  Ssn- 
atc  Journal  to  defend  bis  plan  for  a  question 
period  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Acheaon'a  current  appearances  before  the 
Bouse  and  Senate  Commltteea  on  Foreign 
Belatlona  ahould  focua  attention  on  the 
Kefauver  proposal  all  over  again.  For  Mr. 
Acbeson  Is  speaking  on  matters  of  tran- 
cendent  Importance  not  merely  to  tbe  Por- 
^Sn  Affairs  Commltteea  but  to  tbe  whole 
Congress.  Yet  the  general  membership  of 
the  National  Legislatiue  can  hear  him,  If  at 
all.  oiUy  aa  spectators. 

What  Mr.  KzFAtrvEa  wants  la  tbe  passage 
of  a  resolution  providing  for  a  question  pe- 
riod in  bis  branch  of  Congress,  tbe  House 
of  Representatives.  This  period  would  be 
up  to  a  hours  long.  During  It  a  Cabinet 
man  or  the  chief  of  an  Independent  agency 
would  have  the  privilege  of  the  House  flooi 
to  answer  questions  framed  by  any  House 
Member,  no  matter  what  bis  committee.  The 
first  part  of  the  question  period  would  be 
given  over  to  the  answer  of  formal  written 
questions  submitted  in  advance.  Toward 
the  close  of  tbe  question  period,  the  Cabinet 
member  wotild  be  open  to  oral  questions 
from  the  floor. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  procedure  are 
apparent.  Every  Member  cculd  get  a  chance 
to  push  the  questions  trtrabling  blm  most. 
Kvery  MembCT  would  be  able  to  liaten  to 
the  visitor's  testimony,  to  see  hla  behavior 
under  questioning,  to  form  bis  opinion  on 
great  questions  with  tbe  fullest  avallabUity 
or  evidence  at  hla  command.  The  procedure 
would  be  similar  to  (wltbotrt  In  any  way  ap- 
pmgt mating  the  constitutional  theory  of) 
the  British  method  by  which  Cabinet  mem- 
bers are  open  to  question  In  tbe  ParUament. 
Rather   than  qjieaking,  aa  Mr.   Acbeson    is 
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doing,  to  single  committees  of  the  Houses, 
the  visiting  Cabinet  man  could,  in  a  single 
Chamber  appearance,  address  all  committees 
and  all  Members  of  that  Chamber  at  once. 

That  tbe  device  has  great  merit  lt>  appar- 
ent  from  tbe  piecemeal  approaches  to  it 
already  resorted  to  In  Congress.  Representa- 
tive Kefauver  made  his  question-period  pro- 
posal directly  after  having  attended  a  ses- 
sion in  the  Congressional  Library  at  which 
War*  Department  officials  brought  Members 
of  both  Houses  up  to  date  on  the  stattis  of 
the  war  in  the  fall  of  1943.  Mr.  Acbeson  has 
been  guided  In  some  part  in  preparing  for 
the  current  committee  sessions  by  a  formal 
series  of  questions  on  the  Greek-Turkish 
policy  worked  up  by  Senator  Vandeneerg. 

Mr.  Ketadver  simply  wants  to  bring  all 
these  Informational  devices  together  in  the 
Icind  of  question  period  which  President 
Washington  took  for  granted  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  collaboration  between  executive 
and  legislature  imder  the  Constitution. 


Los  Angeles  Industry  Penalised  by  Phan- 
tom Freight  Rates  on  Steel  Imposed  by 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
Approved  by  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation — Why? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  cALiroBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Friday.  March  2S.^^ 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Ilr.  speaker, 
there  has  been  widespread  misunder- 
standing concerning  the  position  of 
southern  California  manufacturers  and 
businessmen  with  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion for  a  reduction  in  the  freight  rates 
on  steel  from  Geneva,  Utah,  to  Los  An- 
geles now  pending  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Freight  rates  on  the  delivery  of  steel 
are  alwajrs  paid  by  the  purchaser. 
Southern  California  manufacturers  who 
use  steel  expect  to  pay  these  costs,  but 
they  believe  such  charges  should  be  equi- 
table and  based  upon  actual  shipping  ex- 
penses. 

Under  the  present  rates,  a  buyer  of 
steel  in  Los  Angeles  must  pay  the  same 
charges  for  freight  on  steel  delivered 
from  Geneva.  Utah — or,  for  that  matter," 
from  Fontana  in  southern  California — 
as  he  would  pay  on  steel  delivered  from 
Baltimore,  Md.,  or  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Industry  in  Los  Angeles  is  being  pe- 
nalized by  this  inequality  in  freight  rates 
Imposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  approved  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  because 
of  its  loan  to  the  Fontana  steel  plant. 
Los  Angeles  steel  buyers  object  to  this 
unjust  "phantom  freight"  principle.  For 
this  reason,  they  have  supported  the 
application  for  a  reduction  In  the  freight 
rate  on  steel  from  Geneva.  Utah,  to  Los 
Angeles. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
sets  forth  the  facts  in  the  freight-rate 
controversy  and  explains  why  some  ad- 


justment is  necessary  for  the  expanding 
industrial  area  in  Southern  California: 

Hearings  have  recently  been  held  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsalon  rela- 
tive to  the  application  for  a  reduction  in  the 
freight  rate  on  steel  from  Geneva,  Utah,  to 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  West 
supported  the  proposed  freight-rate  reduc- 
tion. 

We  were  crttlclzed  in  some  quarters  for 
our  position  on  the  basis  that  we  favored  a 
mill  In  Utah  as  against  the  Kaiser  steel  mill 
at  Fontana. 

We  wish  to  state  definitely  the  facte  do 
not  warrant  this  criticism. 

Steel  Is  the  basic  material  of  indvtstry. 

Los  Angeles  County  has  become  an  indus- 
trial area. 

Two  hundred  forty  thousand  people  work 
In  our  factories. 

The  price  of  steel  and  Ita  avaUability  are 
strong  determining  factors  in  our  industrial 
welfare  and  tbe  permanence  of  tbe  M0,000 
Industrial  Jobs. 

Los  Angeles  Industry  pays  the  highest  price 
for  steel  among  American  Industrial  areas. 

This  limits  the  markets  for  our  products, 
and,  in  addition,  makes  it  difficult  in  many 
cases  for  local  manufacturers  to  meet  east- 
em  competition  right  here  in  Los  Angeles. 

It  Is  necessary  that  our  steel  cost  be 
lowered. 

There  are  two  ways  to  reduce  the  price  of 
iteel.  One  way  is  to  reduce  the  base  price  of 
steel.  The  other  way  Is  to  reduce  the  freight 
cost  on  steeL  The  buyer  always  pays  the 
freight  cost  on  steri. 

Los  Angeles  Industry  expects  to  pay  full 
freight  coats  on  ateel  shipped  to  us  from  the 
East  when  actual  freight  service  Is  rendered. 
Los  Angeles  industry,  however,  objects  to 
paying  "phantom  freight"  charges  on  the 
steel  It  buys. 

What  do  we  mean  by  "phantom  freight"? 

CXAMPLX  A 

A  manufacturer  In  Vernon  buys  steel  from 
a  mill  in  Los  Angeles.  The  steel  is  trucked 
to  his  plant.  When  he  gets  the  bill  he  finds 
that  he  Is  charged  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  freight  bill  for  shipping  the  steel  from 
Baltimore,  Md.,  or  Plttaburgb,  Pa.,  to  Lop 
Angeles. 

KXAMPLE  B 

A  Los  Angeles  manufacttirer  buys  steel 
from  Fontana.  It  Is  stiipi>ed  45  miles  to  Los 
Angeles.  The  freight  rate  is  $1.30  per  ton, 
but  when  the  buyer  gets  his  bUl  he  is  charged 
an  amount  equalto  the  freight  cost  of  ship- 
ping the  steel  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  or  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  to  Los  Angeles.  This  amotmta  to 
approximately  $12  per  ton. 

The  "phantom  freight"  principle  to  which 
we  object  la  a  penalty  on  Los  Angeles  in- 
dtistry. 

Fontana  charges  "phantom  freight"  be- 
cause of  the  loan  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp.  has  on  the  plant. 

We  believe  the  Fontana  loan  should  be  re- 
duced using  the  sale  price  of  the  Geneva 
mill  as  a  yardstick  so  that  Fontana  will  not 
be  unduly  penalized. 

We  have  so  informed  the  Kaiser  Co. 

Thb  Fontana  mill  cannot  supply  all  of 
the  steel  Los  Angeles  needs.  We  must  buy 
steel  from  Geneva,  too. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corp.  which 
owns  the  Geneva  mill  agreed  not  to  charge 
"phantom  freight"  when  it  bought  the  mill 
from  the  Government. 

But  the  freight  rate  from  Geneva  to  Loa 
Angeles  by  rail  was  higher  than  the  rate 
from  Baltimore  to  Los  Angeles  by  water. 

Consequently  to  make  Geneva  steel  avail- 
able to  Los  Angeles  indiistry,  the  railroads 
serving  Geneva  and  Los  Angeles  reduced 
the  rate  on  steel  from  814  a  ton  to  t9.60. 

The  buyer  pays  the  freight. 


Tbe  reduced  rate  lowered  the  oast  o(  Loa 

Angeles  steel  $4.40  a  ton. 
How  important  la  this  savlngY 

KZAICPLK  c 

A  pipe  line  is  under  construction  to  bring 
natural  gas  from  Texas  to  Loa  Angeles. 
Geneva  steel  la  going  into  the  pipe  line:  A 
saving  of  $4  40  a  ton  on  the  steel  going  into 
the  pipe  line  totals  close  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mlUlon  dollars. 

This  is  $250,000  saved  by  gas  consumers  of 
Los  Angeles  who  will  ultimately  pay  for  the 
pipe  line  alnce  gas  rates  are  based  on  capital 
costs. 

The  Govenunent  of  the  United  States 
spent  $200,000,000  to  build  the  Geneva  mUI. 
The  lower  freight  rate  means  that  the  mill 
will  not  stand  partly  idle,  but  can  be  put  to 
tbe  best  possible  use  to  make  Jobs  not  only 
at  Geneva,  but  right  here  in  Los  Angeles. 

Is  this  new  rate  imfalr  to  Fontana? 

It  costs  Fontana  $1.30  to  ahlp  a  ton  of  ste^ 
to  Ijob  Angeles. 

It  co6»  Geneva  $9.60  a  ton  under  the  new 
rate. 

Fontana  has  an  advantage  of  $8.30  a  ton 
over  Geneva  in  reaching  Loe  Angeles. 

Fontana  brings  its  coal  from  Utah. 

Fontana  feels  Its  freight  rate  on  cost^ 
should  be  reduced  by  the  same  percentage  as 
the  Geneva  rate  on  steel  Is  reduced. 

Los  Angeles  industry  must  have  cheaper 
steel. 

lios  Angeles  industry  mtxst  be  free  of  the 
phantom  freight  penalty. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  wOI 
support  every  move  that  helps  to  accomplish 
these  objectives. 

This  puts  us  in  a  position  where  we  wa« 
bound  to  support  the  Geneva  freight-rate 
reduction. 

It  means  that  we  are  In  favor  of  an  ad» 
justment  of  the  RFC  loan  on  Fontana. 


Hine  ResponsilHlity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  HOWES  MEADE 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28,  1947 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkord,  I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  entire 
membership  of  both  sides  of  this  House 
Join  with  me  in  expressing  condolences 
to  the  loved  ones  and  survivors  at  the 
Centralia  Coal  Co.  mine  in  southern 
Illinois.  Many  of  those  families  and 
friends  of  these  entombed  miners  are  at 
this  minute  waiting  at  the  mine  entrance 
hoping  against  hope  that  by  some  mir- 
acle their  father,  husband,  or  son  might 
survive. 

Someone  is  responsible  for  this  grave 
national  tragedy.  Only  a  short  time  ago 
in  my  home  State  many  miners  were 
killed  in  a  similar  explosion  at  the 
Straight  Creek  coal  mine.  These  miners 
were  without  protection  against  unsafe 
working  conditions,  and  their  families 
were  unprotected  against  financial  suf- 
fering, as  there  wa^  no  provision  for 
compensation,  nor  had  there  been  any 
welfare  fund  provided  for  these  crippled 
survivors  or  the  families  of  the  deceased 
miners. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  nrge  every 
this  Congress  to  first  look  to  the 
tlon  of  the  lives  of  these  mineds 
brave  death  every  working  day  anc 
protection  for  the  stirvtvors  of  the 
mo«t  hazardous  occupation  befork 
siderlng  ways  and  means  of  takln  : 
from  these  men  their  right 
lective  bargaining  to  enforce 
well  as  welfare  provisions. 

lir.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the 
ship  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
with  me  In  an  effort  to  provide 
the  human  welfare  of  these  bra^e 
and  their  families.    Let  us  pass 
protect,  rather  than  laws  to  negle<)t. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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AnodMr  coal-mine  disaster  this  bme  In 
•oatbem  Illinois  at  the  cost  of  111  lives. 
again  brings  the  issue  of  mine  reapofslbUity 
•barply  to^tbe  fore.  At  t^e 
tragedy  seems  to  exemplify  tbe  same 
ful  process  of  biiek  passbig  that 
evident  In  most  of  the  racent  mini 
alons.  For  this  eventuality  was 
Bad  safety  concUtljna  In  this 
were  the  subjact  of  at  least  two 
reports.  Thus  the  determlnatlaii 
teiate  to  proba  th«  whole  dlsgraceflil 
la  decidedly  In  order  It  Is  parttculaify 
ly  brauae  a  larga  part  at  the 
in  this  caaa  belongs  to  the  Federal 
ment.  In  tha  Oapaitmant  of  tha  Inte^lar 
tba  Coal  Mlnaa  Admin  Isttation. 

Under  the  Krug-Lewl>  agreement 
Ing  Federal  ccotrol  at  the  coal  mlfMs. 
Oovammant's  outy  Is  clear  to 
safety   code   recommended    by    the 
Bureau  of  Miaea.    That  agency 
estotenoe  of  hasardous  condlttons 
tlces  In  the  mine  of  tbe  Centralis 
HffitTt  tbe  f»ploalon  ocoirred.  In  an 
tlon  last  November      United  Mine 
oOclals    have   stated    that    they 
called  the  sttoatlon  to  the  attention 
tary  of  the  Interior  Knig  and  Capt.  N 
llsson.  Federal  Coal  Mines  Administrator 
recently  as  Uarch  18.  an  Inapectloa 
Illinois  Btueau  of  Mines  recommen 
mediate  correction  and  noted  that 
Inspection  reports  had   not  been 
with. 

Thus  the  weak  excuse  of  Captain 
that  the  Coal  Mines  Admlnlatratlon 
sufficient  personnel  to  check  the 
leallty  no  excuse  at  all.     If 
Insuaelent.  tliat  sltuatioa  should 
cspoaed    and   adequate    numbers 
either  from  the  Navy,  which  ts  In 
charge,  or  from   other   sotircea. 
the  argument  that  tbe  Government 
In  technical  control  of  tbe  mlnrs 
validated  by  the  fact  that  the  Cos  1 
Admlnlstratloo   haa   the   power   to 
■ay  representatlvea  of  the  mine  oiifnership 
wtao  do  not  follow  tnstructloiiaL 
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ZM  TBS  BOC8B  OF  EKPRESKNTAtTW 

Frkfay.  JTorcA  2S,  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Californlk.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mar!cs,  I  include  an  article  by  i  lumner 
Welles,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State. 


IDs  kmg  experience  in  handlinc  inter- 
national problems  should  make  him  a 
good  Judge  of  what  might  happen  if  tbe 
present  troubles  of  Greece  are  dumped 
Into  the  lap  of  the  newly  born  babe 
known  as  the  United  Nations.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  a  careful  reading 
of  what  Mr.  Welles  has  to  say: 

AKXRKAIf  Am 

(By  Sumner  Welles) 

AMM  WB  IMSiaOllKC  TBS  UHT 

Hie  line  that  Soviet  propaganda  will  follow 
In  Its  effort  to  combat  tbe  administration  • 
foreign  policy  Is  clearly  Indicated  In  the  edi- 
torials already  published  In  Izvestia  and 
Pravda. 

These  first  attacks  have  harped  upon  two 
main  Issues.  One  la  the  charge  that  the  pro- 
poaed  assistance  by  the  United  States  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  represents  nothing  more 
than  Imperialistic  expansion  under  tbe  guise 
of  charity.  This  argtiment  will  not  cut 
much  tee  in  the  United  Sutes.  But  it  will 
prove  effective  in  Europe,  and  it  will  serve 
to  arouae  nationalistic  sxispldons  In  the  Near 
Bast.  It  may  well  raise  a  eoottnuing  back- 
fire against  this  country. 

The  second  Issue  is  the  charge  that  Presi- 
dent Truman's  proposals  will  destroy  the 
United  Nations.  This  charge  is  meeting  with 
considerable  popular  support  In  tbe  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  era- 
ployed  more  and  more  frequently  by  the  di- 
rect and  Indirect  accomplices  of  the  Soviet 
XTnlon  In  the  western  democracies. 

•nie  Soviet-controlled  press  claims  that, 
were  the  President's  recommendation  to  be 
carried  out.  United  States  support  for  the 
United  Nations  would  be  rendered  valueless, 
and  declares  that,  while  **Mr.  Truman  In  his 
message  mentioned  the  United  Nations  sev- 
eral times,  this  was  obviously  necessary  In 
order  to  disavow  this  orgsinizatlon  despite 
the  existing  obligations  of  the  American 
Government  toward  the  United  Nations." 

Such  propaganda  is  highly  effective  because 
of  the  sincere  belief  of  many  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  in  this  country,  that 
because  the  United  Nations  lias  now  been 
establiahed.  It  must  consequently  be  pre- 
pared automatically  to  solve  every  problem 
that  may  arise.  They  feel  that  any  failure 
on  the  part  of  this  country  presently  to 
eubmjt  to  the  United  Nations  qtiestions  whose 
aoluUan  must  vitally  affect  Its  own  safety 
amounts  to  sabotage  of  the  International 
organization. 

The  only  way  In  which  Soviet  propaganda 
at  this  kind  can  be  succeesfully  met  is  for 
every  American  citizen  to  be  willing  to  take 
the  trouble  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
present  status  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
try  to  recognize  Its  present  limitations. 

The  truth  ts  that  the  United  Nations  is  In 
the  fi-^st  stage  of  Its  formative  period.  The 
Security  Council  has  no  law-enforcement 
agencies  under  Its  control.  It  has  so  far 
been  tuuible  to  agree  upon  the  constitutlcxi  of 
an  international  police  force,  a  program  for 
disarmament,  or  a  statute  for  the  control  of 
atomic  energy.  Neither  the  Assembly  nor  the 
Economic  and  Social  CouncU  has  at  ita  dis- 
posal lunds  with  which  economic  emergen- 
cies can  be  relieved. 

Tbe  crux  of  the  matter  Is.  of  course,  that 
the  objectives  sought  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  by  the  United  States  In  tbe  eastern 
Mediterranean  are  dia  metrically  oppoaed. 
desires  the  extension  of  Russian  in- 
over  Greece  and  Turkey  notwith- 
standing the  bitter  opposition  to  communism 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  those  two 
counU'les.  The  United  Stat  3  seeks  to  make 
sure  that  these  two  nations  are  going  to  be 
able  t>3  maintain  their  independence  and  to 
preaerve  their  political  integrity. 

At  tbia  stage  d  Its  development  tbe  United 
Nations  can  take  no  positive  action  through 
the  Security  Cotincli.  tmless  the  Soviet  Union 


and  the  United  States  are  In  aeeord  as  to  the 
policies  to  be  pursued.  In  tbe  light  of  this 
self-evident  truth,  how  could  the  United  Na- 
tions tcday  try  to  take  any  action  In  the 
case  of  Greece  without  thereby  accentuating 
existing  International  antagonisms  and  risk- 
ing a  head-on  collision  between  the  world'a 
two  major  powers? 

The  policy  announced  by  President  Tru- 
man is  designed  to  promote  the  second  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations  as  set  forth  In 
article  1  of  the  Charter,  namely,  "respect  for 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples."  It  is  a  policy  which 
can  only  make  for  the  growth  of  world  con- 
ditions under  which  the  United  Nations  can 
gradually  become  stronger  and  eventually 
assume  all  of  Its  rightful  responsibilities. 

A  crisis  such  as  that  which  has  arisen  tn 
Greece  could  only  be  handled  by  the  Unlt-d 
Nations  with  some  prospect  of  success  after 
the  major  powers  have  agreed  upon  the  peace 
settlements,  after  the  organization  obtains 
the  power  and  the  authority  needed  to  carry 
cut  the  purposes  for  which  It  was  established, 
and  after  each  one  of  tbe  major  powers  has 
been  brought  to  realise  that  there  exists  In 
the  world  force  sufficient  to  check  all  fur- 
ther attempts  at  military  or  ideological  ex- 
pansion, and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  its 
Individual  security  will  be  best  safeguarded 
l>y  universal  respect  for  tbe  "equal  righta 
ard  self-determination  of  peoples." 

It  will  be  a  healthy  thing  for  this  democ- 
racy  if  every  American  dtlaen  will  analyze 
the  propaganda  v^ltb  which  this  country  Is 
now  going  to  be  flooded  in  the  light  of  these 
cold,  hard  facts.  If  be  does  so,  he  will  see 
that  the  policy  recommended  by  President 
Truman  will  not  destroy  the  United  Nations 
but  will,  rather,  make  it  possible  for  it  to 
survive.  What  would  In  truth  destroy  the 
United  Nations,  and  destroy  it  quickly,  would 
be  for  this  Government  to  force  that  Organi- 
zation to  take  eognimnce  of  basic  interna- 
tional controversies  wiilch  at  this  stage  of 
Its  existence  It  la  altogether  unprepared, 
and  wholly  unable,  to  reatdve. 


Pfc  Ofircr  Bacom  of  Wiaslow,  Aria. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  aaaoMs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  March  28.  1947 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rccors,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  26.  1947: 


HUGHZST  WAX  OmCXKS  PAT 
A  PKIVATI 


to 


WASHiifGTOM,  March  35. — With  a  five-star 
admiral,  a  fivs-star  general,  a  four-star  gen- 
eral, and  half  a  dozen  lesser  luminaries  in 
the  room,  an  Army  private  was  the  center 
of  attraction  in  the  Senate  caucus  room  this 
morning  before  hearings  on  the  unification 
bill  commenced. 

General  of  Xh»  Army  Dwlght  D.  Bisen- 
hower  spotted  the  soldier,  Pfc  Oliver  Bacon, 
of  Winslow,  Ariz.,  formerly  of  the  Sixty-third 
Infantry  Division,  sitting  in  the  audience 
and  strode  over  to  shake  his  iiand.  Osusral 
Eisenhower  beckoned  to  his  colleagues.  Fleet 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimltz  and  Gen.  Carl  A. 
Spaatz.  Air  Forces  Chief,  and  soon  the  ttiree 
members  of  the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  clustered  arovmd  the  soldier. 

Private  Bacon  stood  erect  to  accept  their 
handshakes,  but  kept  one  hand  on  hla  caoe. 
The  private,  who  is  stationed  at  Walter  Beed 
Hospital,  is  blind. 
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False  Yardstick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  28.  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  In  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  life-long  Democrat,  but  not  a 
New  Dsaler,  expressing  his  views  on  some 
of  the  New  Daal  power  programs.  The 
author  of  this  letter  lives  in  an  Okla- 
homa town  close  to  the  border  of  my 
district,  where  he  has  been  operating  a 
a  small  business  of  his  own  for  some 
35  or  40  years,  and  is  a  highly  respected 
citizen  of  his  community. 

Without  further  comment.  I  quote  the 
letter  and  the  newspaper  article  referred 
to  in  my  friend's  letter: 

The  enclosed  article  la  along  the  lines  I 
have  t>een  fighting  for.  for  some  time. 

It  Is  my  candid  opinion  that  the  act  of 
Congress  providing  for  expenditure  of  tax- 
payers' funds  for  flood  control  did  not  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  said  funds  for  the 
building  of  power  plants.  After  enumerat- 
ing tlie  things  that  were  autixnized.  these 
four  words  were  added,  "And  for  other  pur- 
poses." This  was  construed  by  Mr.  Ickes 
and  the  administration,  as  authority  for 
the  building  of  such  power  plants.  There- 
fore, we  contend  that  such  planU  belong 
to  the  taxpayers  and  should  be  operated  by 
the  standing  army  at  commercial  rates  for 
the  purpoce  of  paying  off  our  enormous  na- 
tional debt. 

Thanking  you  for  anything  you  may  do  in 
this  behalf.  I  am. 


FALSE  TABOSnCK 

(By  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser) 

In  this  period  of  debunking  the  l>ailyhoo 
of  ♦he  earlier  period  of  magnificent  non- 
sense. It  Is  important  to  reappraise  the  view 
that  public  power  constituted  a  yardstick 
for  measuring  private  utilities. 

This  concept  was  a  basic  tenet  of  the  New 
Deal  which  was  repudiated  at  the  polls  by 
the  voters  on  November  6.  last. 

Dr.  Arthur  V.  Morgan,  one-time  president 
of  Antloch  College  and  first  chairman  of  the 
Tennesee  Valley  Authority  and  himself  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  public  power,  was 
among  the  first  of  the  Insiders  to  reject  the 
yardstick  Idea  In  resigning  In  protest.  Dr. 
Morgan  said  that  the  records  were  being 
fudged,  and  the  cost  sheet  was  being  manipu- 
lated through  shifting  to  flood  control  and 
other  categories  items  which  he  deemed 
chargeable  to  the  generation  and  distribution 
of  public  power. 

But  it  now  appears  that  even  when  the 
accounting  is  thoroughly  objective  that  it 
is  a  delusion  to  assume  that  public  power 
oonatltutes  a  yardstick  for  private  power. 

Itere  are  4  points  of  basic  difference  be- 
twesn  public  power  and  private  power,  which 
make  the  belief  that  the  results  are  com- 
parable to  a  sheer  Illusion. 

First,  Government-owned  power  projecta 
enjoy  artificial  advantages  in  costs  through 
tax  p<-efereuces. 

Secondly,  government-owned  projects  en- 
Joy  artificial  advantages  in  costs  of  capital 
through  their  special  privilege  of  Issuing  low 
coupon  tax  exempt  bends.  Frank  McLaugh- 
lin, president  of  Puget  Sotmd  Power  and 
Light  Co..  cf  Seattle,  who  is  now  east  for  his 
annual  stockliolders*  meeting  in  Boston  next 
week,  estimates  that  these  tax  privileges  give 


public  power  an  advantage  of  SO  cents  on 
every  Income  dollar,  and  he  believes  that  this 
handicap  Is  too  great  to  l>e  overcome  by  any 
miracle  of  managsment. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  national  econ- 
(»ny.  however,  these  "savings"  by  public 
power  are  not  true  economies.  For  if  the 
national  bookkeeping  is  completed  In  double 
entry  form.  It  appears  that  the  tax  prefer, 
ences  enjoyed  by  public  power  merely  trans- 
fer the  burden  of  supporting  Government 
from  such  privileged  enterprises  to  others. 

In  the  case  of  the  apparent  savings  on  the 
cost  of  capital,  the  effect  Is  even  more  anti- 
social, for  In  giving  tax  exemption  on  the 
earnings  of  capital  entrusted  to  public  proj- 
ects, the  Government  transfers  ttie  tax  load 
which  otherwise  would  be  borne  by  Investors 
to  others. 

This  means  in  part  that  the  tax  load  which 
should  be  borne  by  so-called  unearned  in- 
come on  capital  Is  shifted  to  those  who  earn 
income  through  the  sweat  of  their  t>row  or 
their  brawn. 

Thus  government  is  in  a  conspiracy  to 
lighten  the  burden  on  capital  and  shift  the 
burden  to  labor. 

Such  shifting  would  be  self-defeating  if 
government  ownership  of  industry  became 
general. 

Thirdly,  where  private  power  coexists  with 
public  power,  as  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  a 
difficult  slttiatlon  is  created.  The  Govern- 
ment-owned agency  has  certain  Inlierent  ad- 
vantages that  stem  from  being  an  instru- 
ment of  government.  In  general,  private 
business  must  depend  on  voluntary  orders, 
whereas  government  has  the  latent  power  to 
exercise  the  big  stick  and  vuse  force.  One 
manifestation  of  this  is  in  reported  Instances 
of  tle-ln  sales,  where,  for  example,  willing- 
ness of  the  city  to  extend  water  mains  may 
l>e  tied  tn  with  the  suggestion  that  the  in-' 
dustrlal  user  agree  to  take  power  from  the 
city. 

Fourthly,  with  its  city  franctiise  expiring 
in  1952,  Puget  Power  faces  the  reality  that 
the  power  to  extend  or  refuse  to  extend  its 
franchise  lies  within  the  discretion  of  its 
competitor,  the  municipality  of  Seattle, 
which  owns  City  Light,  the  competing  agen> 
cles  for  distributing  current  for  power  and 
light. 

In  light  of  such  circumstances,  what  be- 
comes of  the  claim  that  the  records  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned utilities  l>ecome  yardsticks 
for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  private  com- 
panies? 

Obvlovisly  a  yardstick  is  meaningless  for 
measuring  activities  that  are  Incomparable. 

Public  power  does  not  carry  Its  full  load 
of  the  cost  of  gover.iment  It  gets  capital 
at  a  discount  through  conferring  privileges 
of  tax  exemption,  which  deprive  govern- 
ment of  revenue,  which  must  l>e  recouped 
from  others. 

e  Businessmen,  who  as  opportunists  taJce 
advantage  of  low  rates  offered  by  public 
power,  are  inviting  socialization  of  their 
own  Industries  by  the  extension  of  the  logic 
in  which  they  acquiesce. 


The  Border  Patrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

OF  NBW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28.  1947 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  \mdct 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard. 


I  have  been  much  concerned  about  the 
propaganda  that  has  been  published  in 
respect  to  the  recent  Treasury  appro- 
priation bill.  Due  to  this  type  of  pub- 
licity I  have  received  considerable  mail 
relative  to  the  immediate  curtailment  of 
the  border  patrol.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  one  newspaper  which  is  from  my 
own  district  came  out  with  an  editorial 
which  explains  my  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject and  certainly  contains  the  truth  In 
respect  to  this  bill. 

POUnCAL   SBKHAKTGAKSt 

Tlie  Treasury  Department  Is  operating  on 
a  budget  of  $695,400,104  49  this  year. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  giving  first 
consideration  to  taxpayers,  cut  the  budget 
$80,000,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

It  still  will  have  far  more  than  it  did  before 
the  war.  Why,  then.  Is  it  necessary  to  cut 
down  on  tlie  border  patrol?  Why  not  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  wartime  bureaus  no  longer 
absolutely  essential? 

It  locks  very  much  as  if  there  may  be  some 
political  shenanigans  in  the  situation,  even 
though  the  Customs  Bureau  was  cut  by 
$6,500,000. 

The  situation,  with  border  patrol  leadera 
hollering  to  high  heaven  that  the  border  will 
be  "wide  open"  to  narcotics,  refugees  and 
other  Illegal  goods,  seems  to  reflect  seriously 
on  the  Republican  House. 

Tet  it  Is  also  probable  that  bureaucrats  are 
trying  to  hang  onto  their  jobs  and  are  reluc- 
tant to  go  into  the  business  of  firing  help  now 
nonessential  and  shifting  funds  to  provide 
for  more  essential  divisions. 

The  Treasury  Department,  promlaed  $615,- 
000.000  In  funds,  certainly  ought  to  get  along 
sOl  right  If  it  Is  directed  with  efficiency  and 
sound  common  sense. 


Seyenty-two  Pearl  Harbors  Eyerj  Year 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
,  o» 

HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVIB 

Friday.  March  28,  1947 

I.  SUMMAST 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  H.  R.  100.  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  $30,000,000  with  which 
to  marshal  the  world's  scientific  re- 
sources for  an  all-out  attack  on  cancer. 

Cancer  is  the  failure  of  medicine. 

By  1950  it  is  estimated  that  cancer  will 
kill  more  persons  than  the  total  number 
of  fatal  casualties  for  the  United  States 
Army  In  World  War  II. 

Cancer  kills  72  times  as  many  people 
In  a  year  in  the  United  States  than  the 
total  casualties  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Today  cancer  kills  one  person  every 
3  minutes. 

Cancer  has  been  known  from  the  most 
ancient  times. 

Despite  scientific  advancement,  the 
cancer  death  rate  rises  steadily. 

What  is  needed  is  an  all-out  attack. 

No  other  disease  can  compare  with 
cancer  as  a  killer. 

The  situation  requires  a  fresh,  inde- 
pendent effort. 

n.  cANCta  18  "rRS  rAiLtnx  or  ifSDicnfs 

"Cancer  is  the  failure  of  medicine." 
This  accusation,  frequently  heard,  is  a 
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reflection  of  public  blttemess  in 
of  a  defeat  among  many  medidU 
umphs.    For  the  triumphs  of 
have  been  many  and  have  led  ttu 
to  expect  miracles.   And  yet.  the 
of  cancer  Is  still  as  great.  Its  control 
•s  far  away  as  at  the  time  of 
Cancer  now  takes  a  greater  toU  of 
life  than  it  did  in  ages  gone  by. 
the  death  rate  for  many 
eases  has  been  steadily  declini4g 
death  rate  for  cancer  has  been 
ing.     The  grim  and  Ironic  paradox 
that  medical  science  has  taught 
to  save  our  children  from  smallpok 
diphtheria,    from    scarlet    (ever 
dysenteries  and  diarrheas,  only 
them  reach  an  age  at  which 
be  Wiled  by  cancer.    Medicine 
ceeded  magnlflcently  in  the  effort 
long  life,  so  that  a  baby  at  birtl: 
to  have  a  life  expectancy  of  almost 
years.   But  though  the  chances 
baby  to  reach  adulthood  are 
chances  for  an  adult  to  die  of 
have  improved  hardly  at  all. 

in.   CAKCIB   OSATBS 

Three  thousand  and  six  people  died 
of  cancer  in  New  York  City  in  the  3- 
month  period.  October.  Novemter,  and 
December  1939,  as  compared  to  120 
.deaths  of  benign  txunors.  264  sui(  ides.  68 
people  murdered,  and  3  who  diec  peace- 
fully of  old  age. 

-'  Cancer  is  essentially  a  dis  sase  of 
adults.  It  Is  because  hiunan  be  ngs  are 
living  longer  that  cancer  is  now  assum- 
ing an  Importance  which  it  form  srly  did 
not  have.  As  more  persons  reach  matur- 
ity, their  chance  of  being  strli  ken  by 
cancer  increases.  A  woman  at  3f .  a  man 
at  45.  enters  upon  the  period  of  rreatest 
danger.  At  the  very  age  when  t  person 
is  at  the  height  of  his  usefulnes ;  to  his 
family,  to  his  commimity.  and  to  his 
country,  he  is  struck  down  by  th  s  insid- 
ious killer.  That  Is  why  this  menace 
will  continue  to  increase,  the  mis  sry  and 
suffering  it  produces  will  lucres  se.  and 
Its  cost  to  society  will  incxease  as  the 
progress  of  hygiene  continues  to  lower 
the  general  death  rate. 

Figiires  from  the  National  Cai  icer  In- 
stitute. Jxist  released,  confirm  tlis  c<m- 
tinuing  increase  in  the  number  o  deaths 
from  cancer.  Plotted  on  a  graih.  they 
show  a  trend  which  is  progressii  ely  up- 
ward and  which  as  yet  shows  no  sign  of 
leveling  off.  In  1930.  117.623  persons 
died  of  cancer,  in  1935  the  number  had 
risen  to  137.549;  in  1940.  158.3  5:  and 
in  1244  the  toll  was  171,171.  B:  extra 
polating  present  trends.  Dr.  Louis 
lin.  the  eminient  statistician 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  do.,  has 
predicted  that  the  annual  dea  Ji  rate 
from  cancer  in  this  country  al(  me  will 
rise  to  203.000  In  1950  and  to  27p,000  in 
1960. 

TT.   CANCZB   fUSUS  WAS 

Depirtment 


For  compartsou,  the  War 
figures  as  of  June  30.  1946.  give 
number   killed   In   action  and 
wounds  in  the  Army  of  the  Unite(i 
In  World  War  n  as  201,925 
to  the  above  prediction,  in  the 
1950  as  many  persons  will  die  of 
and  10  years  later  the  number 
ceed  our  World  War  n  Army 
almost  68.000. 


face  Four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
trl-  eighty- nine  Americans  lost  their  lives  In 
the  taking  of  Iwo  Jlma.  Cancer  kills  40 
times  that  many  each  year.  On  the  en- 
tire western  front.  In  the  period  cover- 
ing the  battle  of  the  bulge,  we  lost  4.083 
men.  Cancer  kills  41  times  that  many. 
Fatal  casualties  at  Pearl  Harbor  totaled 
2,343.  Cancer  kills  72  times  that  number 
of  persons  every  year  In  the  United 
States.  Seventy-two  Pearl  Harbors  a 
year!  Should  we  not  mobilise  immedi- 
ately and  thoroughly  and  with  all  our 
forces,  financial  and  intellectual,  against 
an  enemy  infiicting  such  damage? 

Today,  cancer  kills  one  person  every  3 
minute;.  During  the  half  hour  that  it 
will  take  me  to  make  this  plea  foi  Gov- 
ernment action  to  eradicate  this  plague, 
10  people  will  have  died  of  it.  On  Janu- 
ary 26.  1G47,  we  were  shocked  and  hor- 
rified to  learn  that  our  beloved  Grace 
Moore  had  died  In  a  plane  crash  in  Den- 
mark. On  that  same  day  480  persons  In 
the  United  States  died  of  cancer.  The 
horror  of  a  plane  crash  causes  the  press 
to  be  filled  with  cries  of  anguish  and  out- 
rage: there  are  demands  for  action  to 
prevent  these  tragedies.  Yet  when  480 
persons  die  In  1  day  ot  cancer  there  are 
only  expressions  of  pity,  gestures  of 
despair,  and  shrugs  of  futility. 

V.    TUX  M ATOM  OT  CANdB 

What  Is  cancer:  why  is  It  dreaded  so 
and  why  have  we  not  yet  succeeded  in 
finding  a  cure  for  It,  or  a  method  of  pre- 
•  venting  it?  Cancer  is  a  disease  of  the 
cells  of  the  body.  It  differs  from  other 
diseases  in  that  its  cells  are  those  which 
belong  to  the  body  proper.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  R.  R.  Spencer,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  "a  cancer  is  a 
clump  of  body  cells  that  have  gone 
wrong,  that  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
body  and  contribute  nothing.  In  other 
words  a  bunch  of  parasitic  gangsters." 

The  cell  Is  the  fundamental  unit  of  life. 
All  of  us  are  made  of  cells,  and  we  begin 
our  existence  as  cells.  Each  of  us  begins 
as  a  stogie  cell  which  by  the  time  of  birth 
has  multiplied  into  200.000,000.000  cells. 
Adults  have  trillions  of  cells  and  in  the 
process  of  development,  some  mysterious 
power  In  oxu*  bodies  separates  these  cells 
into  tissues  and  organs.  It  is  these  tis- 
sues and  organs  which  are  organized  into 
the  structural  and  functional  harmony 
which  we  know  as  our  bodies. 

This  structural  and  functional  har- 
mony is  the  greatest  mystery  in  nature, 
for  it  is  essentially  the  riddle  of  life  it- 
self. And  yet  attached  to  this  mystery 
is  another,  equally  great,  for  it  happens 
that  sometimes  this  harmony  is  dis- 
turbed. For  some  reason,  or  reasons,  as 
yet  unknown,  cells  which  have  settled 
down  to  their  preordained  functions 
suddoily  begin  to  multiply.  The  ceHs 
run  wild  and  there  is  a  continuous  un- 
restrained and  imorganizsd  new  growth 
of  tissiie  which  spreads  throughout  the 
body  £.nd  ultimately  causes  death.  If 
this  growth  can  be  recognized  and 
treated  early  enough  a  large  number  of 
those  so  afflicted  may  be  saved.  But  un- 
fortunately the  diagnosis  in  a  majority 
le  year  of  cases  Is  made  too  late  and  the  victim 
cancer,  is  doomed  to  a  lingering  ordeal  of  sufler- 
wlll  ex-  ing  which  ceases  only  with  death. 
lead  by  What  is  the  cause  of  this  autonomous 
new  growth  of  tissue?    To  this  simple 
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question  there  is  no  almple  answer. 
The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  know  what 
makes  a  normal  cell  divide,  we  do  not 
know  what  it  Is  that  causes  cells  to  ag- 
gregate themselves  into  tissues  and  or- 
gans, we  do  not  know  what  makes  normal 
cells  stop  growing  and  multiplying. 
Until  we  have  answers  to  these  funda- 
mental questions  we  cannot  begin  to 
know  how  some  cells  escape  from  the 
normal  controlUng  mechanism  which 
governs  all  other  cells. 

Human  gangsters  are  generally  the  re- 
sult of  unfavorable  social  conditions. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  some  unfavoraole  environ- 
mental condition  is  responsible  for  the 
beginning  and  continued  growth  of  can- 
cer. There  lies  the  riddle  of  cancer. 
For  only  when  we  know  what  it  is  that 
causes  certain  cells  to  go  berserk  can  we 
institute  preventive  measures,  kill  off  the 
potential  invaders,  and  thus  accomplish 
a  cure. 

VI.  BwrosT  or  CAMcn  and  camooi  rnrDT 

Cancer  has  been  known  from  most  an- 
cient times.  Some  of  the  oldest  medi- 
cal works  in  the  world,  the  Egyptian 
medical  papyri,  mention  it.  Hippocra- 
tes, the  greatest  physician  of  antiquity, 
named  the  disease,  and  from  his  day  to 
this  cancer  has  been  an  object  of  study 
among  medical  men.  The  history  of  in- 
vestigations into  the  causes  and  cure  of 
cancer  can  be  divided  Into  three  stages. 
The  first  and  longest  stage  may  be  called 
the  speculative  stage.  For  man's  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  did  not  for  many 
centuries  advance  beyond  the  stages  of 
superstition  and  speculation.  The  sec- 
ond stage  may  be  called  the  descriptive 
stage.  During  this  period,  extending 
roughly  from  the  sixteenth  through  the 
nineteenth  century,  cancers  were  mi- 
nutely studied  and  classified.  The  in- 
vention of  the  microscope  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  advent  of  the 
cell  theory  in  the  nineteenth  century 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  can- 
cer, its  varieties,  and  how  it  could  be 
differentiated  from  otlier  types  of 
tumors. 

The  third  stage  in  cancer  study  is  the 
modem  period,  scarcely  50  years  old. 
which  can  be  called  the  experimental 
stage.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  in  the 
last  50  years,  by  Jie  use  of  the  experi- 
mental method,  we  have  learned  more 
about  cancer  and  its  causes  than  in  all 
the  preceding  centuries. 

We  have  learned,  for  example,  that 
there  Is  no  single  cause  of  cancer  in  the 
sense  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  the 
cause  of  tuberculosis  or  treponema  pal- 
lidum is  ttie  cause  of  syphilis.  Accord- 
ing to  R.  R.  Spencer.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  all  investigators 
have  been  Impressed  wit*  the  multiplic- 
ity and  complexity  of  the  factors  that 
play  a  part  in  initiating  the  process. 

Vn.  IBCSMT  "■g^^p^Hiir 

Cancers  may  now  be  Induced  at  win 
experimentally  by: 

First.  Genetic  manipulations,  in- 
breeding and  cross  breeding. 

Second.  Hormoiuil  Imbalances  and 
disturbances. 

Third.  Injection  or  feeding  of  more 
than  200  different  chemicals  some  of 
which  are  organ  specific. 
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PMurth.  The  energy  agents— X-rays, 
gamma  rays,  ultraviolet  rays,  heat,  and 
BO  forth.  Recent  work  suggests  that  neu- 
trons produced  by  the  cyclotron  may  ac- 
tually induce  cancer.  Neutrons  were 
widely  hailed  as  a  possible  curative 
agent. 

Fifth.  A  combination  or  one  or  more 
of  the  foregoing  factors. 

These  are,  in  brief  summary,  the  re- 
sults of  various  researches  undertaken 
in  recent  years  by  individuals  and  groups 
working  more  or  less  separately.  They 
are  of  Importance,  not  only  in  them- 
selves, but  as  pointing  out  promising 
paths  for  further  researches,  deserving 
all  of  money  and  brain  power  that  the 
country  can  muster  for  them. 

Despite  a  great  amount  of  work  on  the 
problem  of  the  possible  causation  of  can- 
cer by  an  infectious  agent,  particularly 
viruses,  such  agents  luive  not  been  dem- 
onstrated, up  to  the  present  time,  to  be 
the  cause  of  any  human  cancer. 

VZn.   THS    DBATH    RAR    FROM    CAWCKt    OOU    Vf 
AND  UF 

Added  to  our  Increased  knowledge  of 
the  biology  of  cancer  are  the  encouraging 
results  of  treatment.  With  the  advent  of 
radiiun.  X-rays,  and  improved  tech- 
niques of  diagnosis  and  surgery,  many 
persons  are  alive  today  who.  without  the 
benefit  of  these  recently  discovered  tech- 
niques, would  have  died  of  cancer.  We 
are  told  by  experts  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  study  of  cancer  that 
"an  early  cancer  is  curable;  a  late  one 
usually  is  not."  And  yet,  despite  the  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  which  we  have 
gained,  despite  the  impressive  record  of 
patients  alive  today  who,  without  modem 
treatment,  would  have  been  dead,  despite 
all  the  efforts  and  funds  expended  by 
numerous  laboratories,  hospitals,  and  re- 
search Institutes,  the  grim  fact  remains 
that  more  persons  are  d3^ng  today  of 
ca'ncer  than  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury when  the  experimental  attack  upon 
cancer  w£is  launched.  Thus  in  1900  the 
mortality  rate  from  this  disease  per 
hundred  thousand  of  the  population  was 
only  64  0,  by  1925  it  had  risen  to  92.0, 
and  in  1940  to  120.3.  Making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that  part  of  this  rise 
may  be  attributed  to  improved  methods 
of  diagnosis,  and  part  to  the  fact  that 
more  persons  are  living  to  attain  the 
"cancer  age,"  the  increase  is  sufficiently 
great  and  alarming  to  cause  us  to  regard 
cancer  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  our 
public  health  programs. 

n.   AN   OBGAKIZXD   APFBOACH   XB   NSEDED 

Why  have  we  not  progressed  further 
in  our  efforts  to  control  this  disease? 
Certainly^  not  for  lack  of  brain  power. 
Some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  scien- 
tific world  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  this  problem  and  much  that 
we  do  know  about  cancer  is  the  result  of 
their  efforts.  Our  failure  to  conquer  this 
disease  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  Its  dlfBculty,  nor  to  a  lack 
of  trained  experts — although  we  need 
many  more  than  we  have.  It  is  due  to 
our  lack  of  an  organized  approach  to  the 
problem,  an  organized  approach  sup- 
ported by  adequate  financial  resources. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that 


a  haphaiard,  small  scale  approach  to  this 
problem  is  Inadequate. 

The  amazing  scientific  advances  of  this 
past  war  have  demonstrated  convincingly 
what  an  organized  approach  supported 
by  adequate  funds  can  do.  The  story  of 
penicillin  is  an  example  of  this.  In  1929. 
in  an  obscure  London  hospital.  Doctor, 
now  Sir,  Alexander  Fleming  discovered  a 
contaminating  mold  upon  one  of  his  bac- 
terial cultures  which  seemed  to  be  de- 
stroying the  germs  with  which  he  was  ex- 
perimenting. Dr.  Fleming  seized  upon 
this  accident,  for.  as  the  great  Louis 
Pasteur  once  remarked,  "Chance  favors 
the  prepared  mind."  He  began  to  study 
this  phenomenon  and  discovered  that  the 
mold  secreted  a  substance  which  de- 
stroyed bacteria.  He  named  this  sub- 
stance penicillin.  For  10  years  this  dis- 
covery went  unnoticed  although  Dr. 
Fleming  made  repeated  efforts  to  interest 
his  medical  friends.  Helpless  for  lack  of 
funds  and  asslstsmts,  he  wsis  obliged  to 
put  his  discovery  aside.  And  then  in 
1939,  at  Oxford,  the  young  and  brilliant 
Dr.  Florey,  aware  that  the  impending  war 
would  place  enormous  demands  upon 
medical  science  for  new  agents  to  com- 
bat infection,  began  a  systonatic  study 
of  certain  antibacterial  substances  which 
were  produced  by  micro-organisms.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact  they  were  known  as 
antibiotics.  So  Florey  began  a  system- 
atic study  of  these  agents.  Note,  please, 
I  emphasize  the  word  systematic.  In 
other  words,  he  was  making  a  planned, 
organized  study.  One  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  group  which  he  chose  for 
study  was  penicillin.  Among  his  assist- 
ants, for  Florey  was  not  a  lone  worker 
like  Fleming  but  the  director  of  a  team, 
was  Boris  Chain,  a  Russian-bom  bio- 
chemist, and  Leslie  Falk,  an  American- 
born  physician  and  bacteriologist.  In  a 
short  time  the  remarkable  properties  of 
penicillin  had  been  confirmed  and  tested 
on  man.  The  attention  of  our  own  Na- 
tional Research  Council  was  attracted  to 
this  work  and  Florey  and  one  of  his  col- 
laborators, Heatley,  were  invited  to  this 
country  In  1941  where  they  helped  to  In- 
itiate research.  Within  30  months  after 
that  visit,  after  an  expenditure  of  $20,- 
000,000  and  the  mobilization  of  our  best 
experts  and  the  assignment  of  vast  facili- 
ties in  the  way  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, penicillin  was  being  produced  in  a 
volume  which  made  it  possible  to  fill  not 
only  all  the  military  needs  but  also  to 
make  this  drug  available  in  civilian  hos- 
pitals. The  number  of  dollars  which  this 
enterprise  cost  can  easily  be  added  up. 
No  one  is  yet  able  even  to  estimate  what 
the  development  of  penicillin  has  meant 
in  terms  of  lives  saved. 

But  perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
example  of  a  monumental  advance  in 
science  is  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  For  50  years  scientists  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  had.  singly  and  in 
pairs,  in  isolated  laboratories,  been 
knocking  at  the  atomic  nucleus,  attempt- 
ing to  reveal  its  nature. 

The  mobilization  of  a  vast  number  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  did 
not  alone  create  the  atomic  bomb.  The 
expenditure  of  biUions  of  dollars  could 
not  to  itself  insure  success  in  ^he  under- 
taking,   but    the   expenditure    of    this 


amount  of  money  by  competent  expert! 
in  a  planned,  organized,  and  sustatoed 
effort  did  brtog  about  the  desired  result 
It  Is  appropriate,  to  planning  our  cam- 
paign agatost  this  enemy,  that  we  keep 
to  mind  the  words  of  the  wise  Hippoc- 
rates, father  of  medicine  and  namer  of 
the  disease. 
The  art  of  medicine- 
He  sas^s — 

has  from  the  earliest  agea  contained  every- 
thing In  ItseU,  a  principle  as  well  as  a 
method,  by  means  of  which.  In  more  spacious 
times,  many  beautiful  discoveries  have  been 
made;  the  rest  will  yet  be  found  out  If 
capable  Investigators,  knowing  what  has 
already  been  achieved,  commence  their  re- 
search from  that  point.  (Neubiirger.  Max, 
History  of  Medicine.  London,  Prowde.  Ox- 
ford, 1910.    Vol.  1,  p.  132.) 

Seventeen  million  people  in  this  coun- 
try alone,  now  living  aud  in  health,  will 
die  of  cancer  unless  the  problem  is  solved 
and  solved  quickly.  The  chance  of  sav- 
ing these  lives  Is  slight  under  present 
conditions,  the  work  being  without  cen- 
tral organization  and  hampered  to  many 
cases  by  lack  of  fimds.  Will  $50,000,000, 
with  a  coordinated  effort  of  the  best 
scientific  mtods,  give  us  the  answer? 
No  one  can  say.  Our  chances  of  ftoding 
the  answer,  however,  will  be  tremen- 
dously increased.  Fifty  dollars  is  not 
too  much  to  pay  tor  a  good  chance  of 
saving  17  lives.  Then  why  not  fifty 
million  for  17,000,000  lives? 

X.  WRT  THS  EMPHASIS  OH  CAMCBI  AMD  NOT  OM 
OTHC*  DISEASX8? 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  will  be  sug- 
gested agato,  that  we  should  attack, 
rather  than  cancer,  any  of  several  other 
diseases  such  as  heart  disease,  the  com- 
mon cold,  and  tuberculosis.  But  heart 
disease,  so  frequently  listed  as  a  cause  of 
death,  is  seldom  resilly  a  disease  of  the 
heart  but  rather  an  effect  of  innumer- 
able possible  causes  ranging  from  obesity 
to  overexertion.  The  study  of  its  cause 
and  cure,  therefore,  would  require  effort 
over  a  field  even  wider  than  that  of  can- 
cer, and  to  be  useful,  would  be  obliged 
to  produce  hundreds  of  answers — one  to 
each  possible  cause — while  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  cancer  problem  may  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  isolation  of  one  or 
two  causative  agents.  The  seriousness  of 
the  common  cold  is  beginntog  to  be  ap- 
preciated and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be. 
Though  never.  I  believe,  directly  the 
cause  of  death,  it  opens  the  door  to  many 
types  of  tofection  that  may  be  perma- 
nently damaging  or  fatal.  Economically, 
it  is  of  prime  importance  as  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  employee  time  lost  from 
work.  Yet  I  submit  that  it  is  not  an  en- 
emy worthy  of  comparison  with  cancer, 
which  so  frequently  gives  its  victim  a 
year  of  torture  and  slow  wasttog  toto 
death.  Tuberculosis  is  a  formidable 
enough  disease  to  warrant  any  expendi- 
ture of  effort,  but  does  not  now  need  the 
tjrpe  of  thorough  study  proposed  for  can- 
cer, simply  because  the  basic  facts  of 
tuberculosis  are  known,  and  encouraging 
progress  is  being  made  in  its  treatment 
and  cure,  and  still  more  important,  to  its 
prevention. 

It  may  be  proposed  also  that  we  keep 
the  project  of  a  thorough,  coordinated 
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study  of  cancer,  tmt  include  one  <  r  more 
of  the  other  diseaiieit  mentioned,  i  \s  joint 
aims.  That  notion  reminds  me  of  the 
man  who  flung  himself  upon  hi;  horse 
and  rode  madly  off  In  aO  direct!)  ins.  If 
anything  can  ever  be  safely  pro  )he8ied 
of  future  discoveries,  it  can  be  pro  >he8led 
that  the  projected  cancer  reseaich  will 
produce  great  numbers  of  discov  tries  in 
medicine,  chemistry,  biology,  an(  phys- 
ics, that  we  could  not  now  call  1o  mind 
as  at  an  likely  in  this  connection.  It  may 
well  be  that  some  of  the  dlscovei  ies  will 
~be  of  tremendous  Importance  in  the 
treatment  or  prevention  of  heart  disease. 
colds,  or  tuberculosis.  But  we  n  ust  not 
handicap  a  tremendous  effort  at  i  esearch 
by  pointing  to  two  or  more  ciflerent 
mountain  peaks  and  then  shouting  en- 
couragingly to  oar  climbers.  "Bx  «lsior." 
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It  may  reastmably  be  asked 
not  contemplated  In  this  bill,  as 
bills  that  have  t)een  offered,  that 
specified  be  done  by  or  imder 
lion  of  such  institutions  as  the 
States  Public  Health  Service 
it  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
National     Advisory     Cancer 
What  I  wish  is  an  agency  fre< 
geographical,  political  and 
lUtlons    of    the    United    States 
Health  Service — an   independent 
dlnatlng  agency,  in  a  position  to 
foreign  government  agencies, 
societies,  and  individuals.    I  \ 
an  agency  free  to  hire  anyone 
in  the  world,  either  to  join  in 
here  or  to  continue  researches 
to  the  end  of  supplying 
value,  not  only  to  the  United 
to  the  whole  world.    This  Is 
questton.  not  a  local  one.  and 
hampering  our  project 
we  give  it  to  an  advisory  councp 
subagency.    The  cancer 
gram's  budget  should  not  be  wi 
btMlget  of  the  Public  Health 
its  widespread  operations 
the    administrative    control 
agency.    What  we  need  Is  a  ne« 
an  Independent  momentum. 

so.  COWCLTOIOM 

To  sum  up.  what  we  need  is  total 
fart  against  cancer — fundameital 
search   in  triolocy.  physics, 
medicine,  on  any  qtiestion  that 
■lightest  hope  of  a  connection 
subject  of  cancer;  practical 
of  cancer  itself,  in  animals  and 
betaigs,  with  pocding  and  tabulajting 
•alts:  and  constant  widespread 
to  keep  doctcars  informed  of  the 
•ults  of  researches,  and  to  bring 
poBible  cancer  victims  the  vita 
trnce  of  early  diagnosis   and 
treatment    Making  this  effort 
greatly  improve  the  chances  of 
17.M0.000  Americans  now  doooied 
the  chances  for  our  children  an( 
children  to  live  out  their  lives  to 
ful  death  of  old  age.    And. 
chance  may  woric  out.  for  our 
we  may  be  confident  of  recelvinf 
l6t.M0.M0  worth  of  incidental 
ies  In  varied  scientific  fields, 
safer,  happier,  and  richer  for 
and  for  all  ttie  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NSW  TOKK 

IN  TBS  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  28,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  just  read  with  great  Interest  an 
interview  which  Mr.  George  Dixon  had 
with  a  very  distinguished  Member  of 
Congress.  The  Impelling  logic  with 
which  an  international  problem  was  dis- 
cussed is  worth  inserting  in  the  Record. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  Inserting 
a  portion  of  the  article  by  Mr.  George 
Dixon,  which  appeared  in  the  Times- 
Herald.  Friday,  Mach  28.  1947.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  membership  of  the  House : 

WaSHWCTOM    SCEWB 

(By  G«orge  Dixon)      i 

I  waa  pMjttcrtng  around  the  CBpftol  the 
other  day,  trying  to  learn  how  much  we  owed 
to  a  Grecian  urn.  when  I  bumped  Into  Sena- 
tor OwxM  Bkswstes  of  Maine.  He  asked  me  U 
I  could  ^Mure  $1,000,000. 

I  Mid  I  was  a  little  ahort  tor  the  moment, 
baring  transferred  all  my  ready  money  into 
cash,  but  that,  just  to  satisfy  an  Idle  curiosity, 
what  did  he  want  with  »1. 000,000. 

"I  want  to  change  It  Into  $10  bills."  he 
odd.  -BO  that  if  anybody  comes  up  to  me 
•ad  says  he  Is  going  to  t\im  Communist  un- 
iMs  I  give  him  some  money  I  caa  buy  him 
oC." 

I  said  that  was  ridiculous:  that  you  couldnt 
buy  anybody  not  to  become  a  Cpmrnunist, 
and  h«  said:  "Are  you  sure?" 

I  said:  "PoslUvely  "  And  be  said:  "Then 
It  lodui  as  if  we  were  going  to  throw  away 
a  lot  of  dough  for  nothing." 

I  asked  him  not  to  talk  in  parables  and  he 
said  he  wasn't  trying  to  be  parabolic  at  all. 
If  that  U  the  wwd.  which  I  greatly  dcubt. 

*^t  seems  that  aU  anybody  ha*  to  do  to 
g«t  money  from  us."  be  said,  "is  to  threaten 
to  go  over  to  communism  unless  we  kick  in. 
It  is  getting  to  be  the  approved  way  at 
affecting  a  qtilck  tap. 

"We  are  going  to  have  to  buy  off  a  lot  of 
people  if  the  Idea  gets  around  that  we  are 
always  in  tbe  market.  Heaven  knows  where 
It  wlU  end." 

"But."  I  protested,  "the  threat  of  com- 
monlsza  Is  real  and  actual  in  the  world.  I 
have  jxist  come  from  Latin-America  and 
tbe  Commies  are  making  alarming  Inroads 
tbere.  too.  They  are  spreading  tbelr  poison- 
ovu  t«ntacles  everywhere  and " 

"And."  interrupted  Senator  Bazwvm,  "you 
tblnk  Mre  can  remove  the  poison  from  their 
tentacles  with  our  money?" 

"That's  what  these  nations  seem  to  be  im- 
plying,'* I  said  "The  Idea,  as  I  get  it.  is 
that  U  we  kick  in  with  a  few  billions,  or 
maybe  trillions,  they  will  not  go  Communist. 
It  seems  that  nations  with  a  few  trillions  of 
our  dougb  are  satisfied  to  struggle  along 
with  democracy." 

"Well."  replied  Senator  Baswvm,  "just 
think  It  over.  If  you  knew  you  could  touch 
somebody  for  $1C0  every  time  you  threatened 
to  Join  the  Elks,  for  instance,  dont  you  tblnk 
you  mlf^bt  figure  tbe  touchee  was  pretty  easy 
pickings?" 

Senator  Banrsm  said  all  we  can  really 
do  In  til*  long  nui  for  tbe  other  nations  of 
tbe  woirtel  Is  show  tbem  bow  to  do  things  for 
themselves. 

"How  do  you  make  paup«^7"  be  asked. 
"By  coutinually  feeding  tbem." 
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OT 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  28  (legislative  day  ot 

Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  was  sched- 
uled to  speak  this  morning  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Alabama  Education  Aasocla- 
tlon,  at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  on  the  sub- 
ject The  Crisis  In  American  Education, 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing because  of  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  question  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  David  E. 
Llllenthal  to  be  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

In  my  absence  from  'Jie  meeting  my 
address  was  read  by  Mr.  McClellan  Van 
der  Veer,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  address  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

We  live  today  In  the  air  age.  We  are  enter- 
ing the  atomic  age.  We  realize  only  dimly. 
and  fearfully,  the  wonders  of  atomic  energy, 
of  Jet  propelled  aircraft  faster  than  sound, 
of  radar  which  literally  gives  man  eyes  to  see 
In  the  dsrk. 

We  tblnk  of  these  things  today  almost 
entirely  in  terms  of  war.  To  most  of  us, 
atomic  energy  means  the  bomb  dropped  on 
Hlroabima.  The  jet  motor  means  a  fighter 
plane  or  a  rocket  carrying  death  and  de- 
Btructloi> 

But  to  mankind,  these  great  scientific  de- 
velopments mean  vastly  more  than  this.  If 
we  are  to  Eurvivc.  they  must  mean  more  than 
simply  new  ways  to  kill  and  desi..x}y.  Tbey 
bring  new  and  inexhaiisUble  sources  of 
power  to  ease  man's  age-old  burdens,  to  run 
his  machines,  to  give  new  sweetness  and  light 
to  his  civilization.  They  bring  ways  of  travel 
and  communication  which  make  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world  our  next-door  neighbors. 

We  must  hasten  to  harness  these  forces  for 
peace. 

Por  all  Its  science  and  machines,  the  world 
is  still  a  world  of  men.  If  mankind  is  to 
move  forward  tislng  scientific  knowledge  for 
good,  rather  than  move  backward  toward 
atoirlc  destruction  and  the  jungle,  all  the 
people  in  our  democracy  most  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  vast  technological  devel- 
opments of  recent  years.  All  tbe  people  must 
be  educated  to  take  part  In  their  control  and 
constructive  use. 

Understanding  and  control  of  these  vast 
forces  cannot  safely  be  oonflned  to  the  scien- 
tists, the  military,  and  the  politicians.  'The 
win  of  the  people  Is  the  only  legitimate  foun- 
dation of  any  government."  In  this  swiftly 
moving  age.  It  must  be  a  will  based  upon 
knowledge. 

Upon  tbe  slender  shoulders  of  our  chil- 
dren rests  the  hope  of  Alabama's  future. 
Indeed,  upon  them  rests  the  hope  of  c\ir 
Nation  and  the  world  for  enduring,  prcsper- 
ous  peace— the  hope  for  life  in  a  Christian 
world.  Our  children  must  be  trained  not 
only  to  meet  the  problems  of  AlatMuna.  but 
the  problems  of  the  Nation  and  of  tbe  world. 
The  quality  and  completeness  of  their  edu- 
cation will  determine  the  destiny  of  our  great 
State.  Tbelr  contributions  to  the  Nation 
wUl  determine  the  kind  of  world  tbey  live  tn. 
Our  children  mtist  bs  trained  as  world 
citizens. 
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The  task  of  educating  our  chUdren  for 
tomorrow  rests  largely  upon  you  who  sit 
here  today — the  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
of  America.  We  cannot  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  that  task. 

Let-me  quote  you  tbe  views  of  a  great 
American  on  the  job  education  must  do. 

"It  is  up  to  the  schools  to  provide  future 
generations  in  all  countries  with  education, 
leading  to  a  respect  p-^d  understanding  lor 
the  people  and  the  problems  of  every  nation. 
For  your  own  part,  you  shotUd  teach  our 
children  to  abstain  from  prejudgment  of 
other  nations  and  races,  and  to  strive  for  as 
full  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  without  hatred  and 
without  prejudice." 

Those  are  not  the  words  of  an  educator. 
They  are  the  words  of  a  great  soldier.  Gen. 
Du'ight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Are  we  doing  all  we  can  to  build  an  edu- 
catio:   system  equal  to  this  need? 

With  3.000.000  adult  Americans  who  have 
never  attended  any  kind  of  school,  what  can 
we  answer?  Ten  million  have  had  so  little 
schooling  that  they  are  practically  illiterates. 
They  cannot  read  or  write  well  enough  to 
earn  a  decent  living.  They  cannot  even  im- 
derstand  the  basic  facts  about  the  world 
they  live  in. 

This  year  5,000.000  children  will  receive 
Inferior  education  and  an  additional  2,- 
000.000  win  suffer  a  major  Impairment  In 
their  schooling.  Seventy -five  thousand  un- 
fortunate children  will  receive  no  education 
of  any  kind  this  year. 

That  Is  what  is  happening  to  the  minds 
which  miist  build  the  United  States  of  to- 
morrow 

America  cannot  very  long  keep  its  place 
in  scientific  achievement,  its  economic  and 
cultural  vitality,  its  moral  leadership,  unless 
It  seeks  out  and  trains  among  its  youth  the 
intellect  which  can  maintain  this  leadership. 

Other  nations  already  are  acting  to  con- 
serve and  develop  their  human  resources. 
The  United  Elates,  richest  Nation  in  the 
worla.  is  spending  only  1.5  percent  of  its 
national  income  for  education.  Great  Brit- 
ain spends  3  percent  and  Russia  spends  7.5 
percent. 

If  we  would  keep  the  strength  and  the 
greetness  that  Is  America,  we  cannot  longer 
delay  action. 

What  we  must  have  is  a  new  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  school  teacher  to 
our  American  democracy.  The  teacher  is 
the  central  figure  In  tbe  education  process. 
Inevitably  the  qiialltles  and  influence  of 
the  teacher  are  woven  Into  the  character 
of  tbe  Nation.  In  tbe  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  no  surer  foundation  can  be  de- 
vised for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
happiness  than  public  education. 

We  entrust  the  minds  and  characters  of 
our  most  precious  resource— otir  children — 
to  the  teacher  for  many  hours  in  the  day. 
We  look  to  tbe  teacher  to  mold  the  child 
for  the  responsibilities  of  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

"Vet,  In  the  face  if  this,  we  are  guilty 
of  shocking  neglect  of  our  teachers.  Last 
year  there  were  25.000  teachers  In  America 
who  were  paid  Jess  than  $CCO  a  year.  More 
than  4.000  of  these  teachers  were  here  In 
Alabama.  Over  the  whole  Nation  the  aver- 
age teacher's  salary  In  1944  was  $1,755. 
Janitors  and  charwomen  In  public  buildings 
were  paid  more. 

Teaching  is  so  unattractive  today  as  a 
profession  that  only  7  percent  of  tbe  students 
in  college  plan  to  become  teachers.  In 
1020.  22  percent  of  all  students  wished  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession.  Only  2  per- 
cent of  the  million  veterans  now  In  college 
plan  to  teach. 

Right  now  the  leglslatxires  of  a  good  many 
States,  alarmed  by  empty  classrooms  and 
emergency  certificate  teachers,  are  cautiously 
opening  their  pocketbooks  with  the  Idea  of 
"buying"  more  teachers.  But  frugal  In- 
creases in  State  education  budgets  will  not 
remedy  tbe  shortage  of  competent,  trained 


teachers.  Price  rises  which  have  already 
taken  place  will  cancel  out  most  of  these 
salary  Increases.  As  of  July  1946,  a  salary 
of  $2,100  was  needed  to  match  the  buying 
power  of  tbe  average  salary  of  $1,470  which 
was  paid  to  our  teachers  In  1941. 

The  Miami  Herald  recently  contrasted  the 
pay  of  Florida  teachers  with  that  of  grooms 
at  the  race  track.  'The  groom  with  a 
minimum  salary  of  $2,400  a  year  doesn't 
need  much  education.  He  does  what  he's 
told  by  the  trainer  and  knows  how  to  curry 
a  horse,  apply  liniment  and  bandages.  He 
leads  the  horse  off  the  track  after  the  race. 
The  teacher  must  have  a  college  degree. 
starts  at  $1,400  a  year,  and  In  10  years  can 
work  up  to  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the 
groom.  His  job  Is  to  shape  the  destinies 
of  the  N  ition,  teach  the  children  of  America, 
dress  neatly,  set  a  good  example,  and  be 
looked  upon  as  a  leader." 

For  too  long  America  has  tried  to  get 
by  with  "bargain  counter  prices"  in  educa- 
tion. We  have  not  been  willing,  for  the 
vital  job  of  training  our  chllden,  to  pay 
adequate  salaries  which  would  attract  and 
hold  outstanding  men  and  women  of  Imagi- 
nation and  Intellectual  courage. 

As  a  result,  tbe  public  school  teacher  has 
become  the  Vanishing  American. 

The  Nation's  public  school  classrooms  are 
normally  staffed  by  about  900.000  teachers. 
Since  1939,  more  than  a  third— 350,000 — have 
abandoned  their  chosen  profession.  Many 
thousands  of  teaching  positions  have  been 
kept  filled  only  by  employment  of  three  or 
four  different  persons  within  a  single  year. 
Increasing  work  has  been  piled  on  fewer 
teachers.  In  January  1046,  there  were  109,- 
000  teachers  with  emergency  certificates.  Ex- 
.  perienced  teachers  could  not  be  found. 

Such  a  turn-over  of  employees  would  wreck 
a  business  or  Industry.  A  school  system  can- 
not go  bankrupt.  It  can  only  reveal  years 
from  now  that  the  chUdren  it  professed  to 
train  are  educationally  bankrupt. 

Crowded  classrooms,  poor  and  inadequate 
equipment,  short  school  terms  mean  that 
oxu-  children  fail  to  fill  the  golden  minute 
with  60  seconds  distsnce  run.  They  mean 
that  our  children  are  denied  their  birthright 
of  a  minimum  American  education. 

A  6-mont's  survey  of  the  Nation's  schools 
by  a  distinguished  authority  for  the  New 
York  Times  brought  the  conclusion  that  al- 
though American  schools  did  not  suffer  a 
single  air  raid,  "they  are  being  wrecked  just 
as  surely  as  though  they  had  been  blasted  by 
heavy  bombers." 

We  have  been  disposed  to  pass  off  the  worst 
aspects  of  this  condition  as  an  emergency 
due  to  war.  A  year  and  a  half  has  passed 
since  VJ-day  and  the  number  of  emergency 
teachers  Is  still  going  up.  The  emergency 
did  not  end  with  the  war.  Instead  It  baa 
grown  worse. 

We  should  be  grateful  that  many  teachers, 
out  of  their  fine  loyalty  and  tbelr  devotion 
to  the  children  they  teach,  have  stayed  on 
tbe  job.  To  them  we  pay  tribute.  But  we 
cannot  expect  these  teachers  to  stay  on  and 
on  In  the  classroom,  at  inadequate  pay. 
while  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  and  other 
jobs  pay  more. 

We  might  as  well  admit  that  there  Is  no 
cheap  way  to  education. 

The  hour  demands  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  tbe 
teacher.  A  BUI  of  Rights  guaranteeing  a 
salary  which  will  enable  the  teacher  to  en- 
joy a  good  standard  of  living,  permit  recrea- 
tion and  travel,  continued  study  and  educa- 
tional growth,  and  Insure  security  In  old  age. 

This  Bill  of  Rights  must  go  fvu-ther.  It 
must  recognize  tbe  essential  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  the  teacher  anc!  assure  him  full  op- 
portunity to  take  part  In  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity— outside  the  classroom.  The  teachei- 
must  be  free  of  the  petty  restraints  and  in- 
terferences with  his  personal  life  so  often 
Imposed  In  many  communities. 

Teaching  has  for  a  long  time  been  called 
a  profession.  It  Is  time  to  make  It  a  pro- 
fession m  fact — appreciated  and  honored  in 


the   community,   adequately   paid,   and   ae« 
claimed  for  devoted  public  service. 

The  immediate  question  is.  bow  can  this 
be  achieved? 

A  Bill  of  Rights  for  tbe  teacber  does  not 
establish  itself.  It  requires  public  under- 
standing and  public  support  to  become  a 
reality. 

First,  there  must  be  a  new  consdousnesa  by 
the  public  and  by  State  and  local  officials  o( 
their  obligations. 

I  call  for  action  by  the  people  on  prob- 
lems which  can  be  solved  by  local  action.  I 
say  to  tbe  parents:  Join  with  your  school 
boards,  your  State  representatives  and  of- 
ficials to  meet  here  at  home  the  problems 
you  can  handle  at  home. 

Sscond.  we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
bread  discrepancies  In  the  opportunity  for 
education  provided  within  the  States.  Even 
in  tbe  wealthier  States,  some  school  systems 
are  well  financed  while  others  ^e  at  tbe 
poverty  level.  Generally  tbe  rul-al  schools 
are  the  poorest.  The  States  should  act  to 
equalize  educational  opportunity  within 
their  borders  by  establishing  a  minimum 
financial  support  in  all  school  districts. 

But  there  is  a  third  Indispensable  step. 
For  even  when  the  States  have  done  all  they 
can.  not  every  child  In  America  can  bava 
a  free,  adequate  education.  Same  of  the 
States,  and  generally  those  with  the  most 
children,  simply  do  not  have  the  Income  to 
provide  a  minimum  American  education.  As 
It  has  been  well  put:  "The  children  are  where 
the  money  ain't." 

The  Federal  Government  must  step  in.. 
The  problem  of  poorly  educated  Americans 
Is  the  whole  cotmtry's  problem.  The  low- 
income  States,  as  a  group,  already  are  tnring 
harder  than  the  richer  States  to  support  their 
schools. 

The  10  States  ranking  lowest  In  educa- 
tional opportunity  spend  mor;  of  their  In- 
come on  education  than  the  10  highest 
ranking  States.  New  York,  for  example,  la 
first  In  the  amount  spent  per  classroom,  but 
only  twenty-seventh  In  amovmt  of  State  In- 
come devoted  to  education. 

Here  In  the  South,  we  carry  tbe  burden  of 
high  tax  rates  for  schools,  but  we  have  far 
lees  education  money  to  spend  per  cbild  than 
apy  other  section  of  the  country. 

Much  of  the  wealth  of  the  richer  States  baa 
been  drawn  from  the  poorer  States.  But  the 
poorer  States  cannot  tax  this  wealth. 

We  know  some  of  the  reasons  why  Ala- 
bama's income  is  low.  It  is  an  old  story:  A 
hundred  years  of  high  tariff  policy  that 
sapped  our  economic  strength.  Twenty-five 
years  under  a  freight  rate  etructtire  devised 
deliberately  to  dioke  our  economic  develop- 
ment. Financial  policies  at  Washington  that 
worked  against  us.  Other  systems  for  exact- 
ing tribute  from  tbe  Soutb  designed  by  pri- 
vate interests. 

Some  of  our  fights  for  economic  justice 
have  been  won.  But  tbe  lost  years  cannot  be 
recaptured.  Systems  Imbedded  m  our  na- 
tional economy  cannot  be  -ooted  out  \n  a  day. 

Alabama,  predominantly  an  agricultural 
State,  still  sends  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
Into  other  States  for  the  purchase  of  auto- 
mobiles, farm  machinery,  dotblng  and  man- 
ufactured goods  of  all  kmds.  Alabama 
cannot  get  a  penny  of  taxes  from  the  profits 
derived  from  tbe  millions  of  Alabama  dollars 
sent  out  of  her  borders. 

The  same  Is  true  in  all  other  Soutbem 
States. 

But  we  can  Insist  that  since  oiu-  economic 
system  recognizes  no  State  boundaries  the 
child  bom  In  Alabama  shall  have  the  same 
opporttmities  as  tlie  child  in  Detroit,  ot  Pitts- 
burgh, or  New  York. 

Through  Federal  aid  to  education  Alabama 
can  get  back  some  of  her  dollars.  Federal  aid 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  small  measure  of  re- 
turn for  the  tribute  the  South  has  been  pay- 
tog  to  other  sections  through  the  years. 

The  drato  upon  the  South  does  not  stop 
with  her  material  resources  and  her  dollars. 
It  exteads  to  ber  bimian  resouroea  aa  weU. 
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other  sections  slpbon  away   her 
and  intelligencs.    InsTltably  the 
who  leave  our  region  are  those  of 
and  edncatlon.     Fed.   clothed,  and 
dtzrlng  their  unprodiictlvs  chUdhoa 
eated  at  Southern  expense,  the 
and  joting  women  who  leave  the 
resent  an  Investment  which  pays 
to  other  sections. 

Cur  natlon<:l  security  in  time  of 
economic  prosperity^  our  capacity  to 
world  to  peace — the»e  draw  no  State 

In  time  of  national  danger  we  bad 
tise    of    all    the    country's    manhood 
womanhood  to  wield  the  weapons 
the  machines. 

The  experience  of  the  Selective 
shown  clearly  that  in  this  day  of 
the  illiterate  can  contribute  little  to 
defense.    During  the  war  we  were  1 
reject  because  of  educational  defldc 
mcst  as  many  men  as  wc  deployed  in 
dlTislcns  in  the  entire  Pacific  war. 
Serrlce  rejected  more  than  S.000.000 
other  deficiencies  which  for  the  m4»t 
cculd  have  been  prevented  throtigh 
quateiy  supported  public-school 

Th9  relationship  between 
Individual    earning   power   has 
dear  by  many  studies,  among  them 
survey   by   the   United   States 
Commerce.    Recall  the  words  of  Sal 
■merson :    *'BfBclent   universal 
the  mother  of  prosperity 
all  States  and  in  all  occupations 
the  level  of  education,  the  higher 
come. 

For  more  than  30  years  I  have 
fight  to  have  the  Federal  Oovemm^t 
Its  responsibility  to  equallas 
portunlty  by  providing  aid  to  the 

Ify  concern  with  the  problems  o 
tk>n  goes  be^  to  1917.  when  at  23 
sge.  I  was  elected  president  of  the 
Bdocatlon  in  my  heme  dty  of 
A  few  years  later  when  I  was  seni 
Congress  by  the  people  of  my 
early  experience  gave  me  a  deep 
Nation's  obUgatkm  to  Its  children 
awareness  of  the  Insufltelent  uuuueti 
teachers.     I   Joined   then   the 
Federal  aid  which  year  by  year  hu 
'~>scagnltlan.     I  have  watched 
IB  the  Oongrsss  and  over  the  Nattofi 

In  the  early  days  of  the  fight,  we 
were  ringed  la  on  three  sides  by  tb* 
Federal  aid. 

Bven  In  the  racks  of  education 
many  who  did  not  see  the  necessity 
fundamental  justice  of  Federal  aid 
tee  the  opportunity  for  learning  in 
There  was   necessary.   Indeed,   a 
education  among  the  educators 

On  the  political  front,  many  raised 
Issue  of  States'  rights.     I  know  of 
of  a  State  to  have  Its  dtiaens  Igaonuft. 
today  we  hear  the  cry  that 
tbe  camel's  nose  tinder  ths 
step  to  Federal  Interference  with 
eatlor.21  systems. 

No  one  stands  more  strongly  than  1 
any  stKh  InterfCTence.     All 
posing  F^eral  aid  which  I  have 
has    contained    specific    safeguards 
any  Federal  Interference  with  State 
Istratlao  and  control  of  the  publl: 
systems. 

Actually,  what  Is  the  hlstary  of 
to  education  In  America?    It  began 
Ordinance  of  1785  issued  under  the 
Confederation.    And  since  1803  the 
has  pssscd  mc»re  than  ISO  laws 
•ome  form  of  Federal  aid  for  public 

The  worthy  agricultural  and 
programs  at  Auburn,  our  land-grant 
baw  been  flaancsd  from  tbe  very 
largely  by  Federal  funds.  Ttaa 
Alabama  also  has  raeslvsd 
eral   funds,     ■doeatlon  In  Alshami 
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Tb*  threat  to  SUtes'  rights  in  Federal  aid 
to  education  is  a  bogeyman  which  frightens 
few  people  today. 

And  still  fanged  against  us  in  the  fight  for 
Federal  aid  we  find  the  old  familiar  faces  of 
reaction.  Since  Revolutionary  days  otir  dti- 
aens have  had  to  fight  against  those  who 
opposed  the  "diffusion  of  knowledge"  among 
the  people — against  those  who  never  believed 
In  the  people's  right  to  know. 

Now.  as  then,  they  believe  in  monopoly  of 
power — whether  it  Is  money,  political  rights, 
or  education.  For  knowledge,  too.  Is  power. 
Just  as  they  would  monopolize  money,  lands, 
and  economic  power — Just  as  they  would  re- 
strict the  vote  and  political  preference  to  a 
small  group — so  do  the  reactionaries  still  seek 
to  keep  tight  the  ranks  of  the  educated. 

They  Cght  a  losing  battle.  But  they  are 
not  yet  put  to  rout.  If  you  doubt  it.  remem- 
ber that  3.000,000  adults  have  never  been  to 
any  school,  that  10.000.000  more  are  practi- 
cally illiterate — remember  the  one-rocm 
schools,  remember  that  one  out  of  every  four 
teachers  receives  less  than  (25  a  week. 

No.  the  forces  against  equal  opportunity 
for  education  are  not  yet  defeated.  But 
believe  me,  my  friends,  we  are  moving  steadily 
forward. 

Today  tbe  bill  In  the  Congress  which  would 
authorize  Federal  aid  for  education,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Education  Asscclatlon, 
was  jointly  Introduced  by  members  of  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties. 
That  is  the  significant  thing,  the  Impjortant 
thing.  This  cause  which  began  with  so  few 
friends  has  now  won  the  support  of  out- 
standing members  of  both  major  political 
parties.    It  has  become  a  bipartisan  goal. 

Like  the  Instu-ing  of  lasting  world  peace, 
the  education  of  America's  youth  is  so  urgent  • 
that  neither  major  political  party  can  dis- 
dalm  responsibility  for  it. 

How  fast  Congress  moves  to  tbe  goal  de- 
pends upon  the  people  back  home.  We  in 
Washington  cannot  move  faster  than  the  will 
of  the  people  decrees.  You.  the  teachers, 
have  a  responsibility.  From  your  first-hand 
knowledge,  you  must  let  tbe  people  know 
the  plight  of  edtjcatlon  in  America.  You 
must  let  them  know  the  desperate  condition 
of  their  schools. 

If  we  would  get  action,  you  mxist  do  every- 
thing you  can. 
America  today  mtist  render  her  decision: 
Will  we  be  true  to  future  American  genera- 
tions or  will  we  quibble  over  educating  our 
youth  for  world  leaderahip  and  world  peace? 
We  have  at  this  moment  our  opportunity 
to  lead  mankind  forward  and  upward  over  a 
new  frontier  and  Into  a  new  era.    We  failed 
to  grasp  such  an  opportunity  at  the  end  of 
the    First    World    War.      Destiny    has    now 
blessed  us  by  giving  us  a  second  chance.    It 
may  be  tbe  last.     We  cannot  count  on  a 
third. 

Today  we  sound  torth  the  trumpet  that 
shall  never  call  retreat." 

America's  children  shall  be  edtieated. 
America's  teachers  shall  be  honored  and 
adequately  paid. 

America  shall  maintain  her  leadership  In 
the  building  of  a  world  of  peace  with  freedom 
and  jtxstioe. 


P«rial>Paj  Bin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OW  KZMTUCKT 

Df  TBS  SSNATS  0¥  THE  UNTTKD  STATXS 

tridaw.  March  28  ilegisUUive  daw  of 
Mondaw.  March  24) ,  1947 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoui  conaent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  Uie  Rbcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Portal-Pay  BUI,"  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  24, 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

PORTAL-PAT  anx 

Those  who  oppose  the  current  effort  of 
Congress  to  deal  "with  the  problem  raised  by 
the  flood  of  portal -to-portal  suits  have  cen- 
tered their  heaviest  fire  in  support  of  the 
contention  that  the  pending  legislation 
would  destroy  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  contention  has 
merit. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
passed  measures  designed  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  There  are  differences  between  the 
two  bills,  however,  and  these  will  have  to  be 
reconciled  in  conference.  But  since  the  es- 
sential complaints  have  been  aimed  at  the 
Senate  bin.  it  is  against  its  provisions  that 
the  criticisms  can  best  be  appraised. 

It  is  clear  from  the  debate  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill.  Senators  Donneu.,  cf  Mis- 
souri, and  CoorER,  of  Kentucky,  had  no 
thought  that  it  would  emasculate  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Act.  and  since  it  is  the 
congressional  Intent  which  governs,  their 
views  are  entitled  to  req;>«ct.  What  they 
have  tried  to  do  is  to  draft  legislation 
which  wotild  be  adequate  to  ccpe  with  tbe 
abuses  that  have  sprung  up  in  tbe  wake 
of  the  tortttred  meanings  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  read  into  the  law.  partic- 
ularly the  $6,000,000,000  in  suits  which  have 
been  filed  against  employers. 

They  concede  that  some  inequities  may 
resxilt.  But  they  also  take  the  view  that 
inequities  are  Inevitable  in  any  event,  and 
that  the  larger  public  interest  requires  that 
there  be  a  legislative  ban  placed  on  portal- 
to-portal  suits  based  on  a  court-made  defini- 
tion of  tbe  term  workweek. 

In  doing  this,  according  to  Senator 
Coopm.  there  has  been  no  interference  with 
the  wage  and  hour  administrator's  control 
over  the  period  of  principal  activity.  In 
other  words,  the  provisions  of  the  wage- 
hour  law  and  tbe  authority  of  tbe  adminis- 
trator remain  undisturbed  so  far  as  what 
might  be  called  tbe  generally  accepted  wo-k  - 
day  is  concerned.  It  is  only  with  respect 
to  the  periods  immediately  preceding  and 
Immediately  following  the  usual  working  pe- 
riod that  the  Senate  bill,  in  its  main  aspect, 
undertakes  to  legislate.  These  are  tbe  pe- 
riods during  which  the  portal  claims  have 
arisen  and  it  is  these  claims  which  the 
amendments  are  designed  to  strike  down. 

If  experience  shows  that,  in  fact,  the  wage- 
hour  law  has  been  vitiated,  there  will  then 
be  time  enough  to  take  remedial  action. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  after  oouferenoe  adjtistment. 
will  be  passed. 


Price  Makers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOWTAwa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  8TATBS 

Friday,  March  28  UegtskUive  dajf  of 
Monday,  March  24  >.  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendix  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "Price  Makers."  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  25. 
1947. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou), 
•8  follows: 

PKICI   MAKSaS 

Edwin  O.  Nourse.  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  does 
not  bold  with  tbe  theory  that  Industrialists 
can  do  nothing  about  high  prices,  because 
prices  are  established  by  Impersonal  market 
forces.  On  the  contrary.  Dr.  Nourse  declares 
that  "over  large  areas  of  economy  prices  and 
the  course  of  business  are  determined  by 
highly  personalized  administrative  decisions 
made  by  officials  of  business  organizations." 
He  is  quite  right  In  concluding  that  the 
forces  of  competition  do  not  dictate  the  price 
policies  of  a  society  dominated  by  giant  cor- 
porations, big  financial  institutions,  and 
Nation-wide  unions.  Within  limits,  a  dom- 
inant corporation  may  set  price  standards 
for  an  entire  Industry  and  often  does.  If 
the  policy  of  the  dominant  management  is  to 
charge  as  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear,  prices 
may  be  higher  than  they  would  be  under  a 
system  of  competitively  fixed  prices.  Or  If 
the  policy  looks  toward  expanding  ir&lea. 
prices  may  be  set  below  competitive  levels. 

Of  course,  there  are  limits  to  this  person- 
alized, administrative  price-fixing,  because 
of  changing  production  costs.  If  a  dominant 
trade  union  succeeds  in  raising  wages  and 
hence  production  costs,  management  may 
be  forced  to  raise  prices  as  an  alternative 
to  selling  at  a  loss.  No  businessman  Is  a 
completely  free  agent,  even  If  he  possesses 
monopolistic  powers.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  choice  open  to  many  industrialists  of 
either  exploiting  scarcity  by  t>oosting  prices 
to  the  limit  or  else  adjusting  prices  so  as 
to  yield  fair  profits.  A  few  leaders  of  in- 
dustry have  had  the  long  sight  to  realize 
that  they  can  best  serve  themselves  and 
the  public  by  resisting  inflationary  trends. 

A  similar  choice  is  open  to  labor  unions. 
They  may  be  compelled  to  demand  some 
wage  Increases  as  an  offset  to  rising  living 
eoets.  But  they  can  do  much  to  arrest 
further  advances  in  prices  and  the  cost  of 
living  by  moderating  their  demands.  To 
sum  up:  Price  making  is  not  the  automatic 
process  that  some  apologists  for  high-price 
policies  allege.  Competition  has  always 
worked  imperfectly  and  under  present  un- 
balanced conditions  of  demand  and  supply. 
It  is  a  very  defective  mechanism  upon  which 
to  rely.  That  is  why  a  trained  economist 
such  as  Dr.  Nourse  can  criticize  those  who 
ptish  prices  upward  atrgressively  and  de- 
nounce them  as  foes  of  the  private-enter- 
prise system  without  injury  to  his  profes- 
sional reputation. 


A  Rehim  to  Local  Self-Govemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

OP  ICISSOITBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  28  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24)   1947 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imotis  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  subject  A  Return  to  Local  Self-Gov- 
emment. delivered  by  me  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Bar  Association  of  St. 
Louis,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  24, 1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ord, as  follows: 

I.    THS    IMFOtTAMCS    OP    COVKRNINO    OTTHSKLVSS 

This  very  pleasant  occasion  comes  only  9 
days  after  March   16,  a  black  day  on  our 


calendar,  Indissolubly  connected  in  all  our 
minds  with  the  payment  of  the  income  tax. 
This  year  a  Pittsburgh  man  was  moved  to 
write  an  open  letter  to  Congress  In  which 
he  declared  that  he  was  astonished  to  find 
bis  Federal  taxes  were  37  times  as  great  as 
bis  local  taxes.  "A  comparatively  small 
amount  (one  thirty-seventh  as  much  as  my 
Federal  taxes),"  he  said,  "paid  for  all  public- 
school  facilities,  all  police  protection,  sani- 
tary service,  including  street  cleaning  and 
garbage  collection."  He  said  further:  "A 
similar  comparison  could  be  shown  by  prac- 
tically every  taxpayer  in  this  counU^, 
whether  he  pays  much  or  little.  Unless  we 
have  embarked  openly  on  a  policy  of  con- 
fiscation of  property  of  the  citizens.  Federal 
taxes  must  be  reduced  until  they  are  in  line 
with  other  taxes." 

To  see  why  this  taxpayer  has  now  reached 
the  point  at  which  be  finds  himself  aston- 
ished, we  need  only  look  at  two  items:  (a) 
The  size  of  the  Federal  debt,  which,  according 
to  official  soxirces.  is  presently  $261,500,000,000, 
an  mcrease  in  15  years  from  819,500,000.000, 
or  1,241  percent;  (b)  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  which  was 
at  the  end  of  January  1947  in  excess  of  2,200,- 
000.  an  increase  of  over  1,500.000  frpm  15 
years  ago,  or  301  percent. 

Today  Congress  is  under  constant  presswe 
to  extend  the  scope  and  character  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  Federal  Government. 
New  avenues  of  spending  are  constantly  being 
opened  up.  In  the  first  month  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  over  30  bills  were  intro- 
duced increasing  the  powers  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  The  effect  of  every  one 
of  them.  If  enacted  Into  law,  would  be  to  make 
the  Federal  Government  bigger  and  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  more  money. 

For  my  part,  I  a*_  convinced  that  the  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  is  to  reverse  this  trend  and  ret\im 
to  the  principle  imder  which  America  grew 
great  and  strong— the  principle  of  local  self- 
government.  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
briefiy  to  this  subject  tonight. 

n.    AOVAMTACXS  OP  LOCAL  6XLP-COVIKNMXI«T 

Mr.  de  Tocqueville,  the  Frenchman,  who 
objectively  and  understand! ngly  observed  the 
American  experiment  in  government  soon 
after  it  was  launched  on  this  continent,  said: 

"TTie  American  practices  the  art  of  govern- 
ment In  a  small  sphere  within  his  reach;  he 
accustoms  himself  to  those  forms  which  can 
alone  insure  the  steady  progress  of  liberty; 
he  imbibes  their  spirit:  he  acquires  a  taste  for 
order  •  •  •  and  collects  clear,  practical 
notions  on  the  nature  of  his  duties  and  tbe 
extent  of  his  rights." 

If  our  experience  of  112  years  since  this 
book  was  first  published  has  shown  us  any- 
thing, it  is  that  the  active.  Informed,  and 
Intelligent  interest  of  the  Individual  citizen 
In  the  affairs  of  his  local  community  must  be 
aroused.  If  we  are  to  have  good  government 
at  any  level.  The  level  of  Intelligence,  effi- 
ciency, and  Integrity  of  larger  units  cannot 
rise  above  the  level  of  these  qualities  In  the 
smaller  vmlts  in  which  tbe  citizen  lives  and 
works. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  practical  theorist 
rather  than  a  doctrinaire  visionary.  He 
sought  certain  results  from  goveriunent — 
chiefly  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  individ- 
uals— and,  although  he  held  strongly  to  de- 
fined notions  about  how  these  ends  were 
best  obtained,  he  was  willing  to  put  aside  his 
preferences  where  a  satisfactory  result 
seemed  more  readily  obtainable  under  other 
methods. 

Jefferson  described  tbe  New  England  town- 
ship system  as  "the  wisest  invention  ever 
devised  by  tbe  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect 
exercise  of  self-government."  By  an  efficient 
system  of  local  sel*-government,  Jefferson 
hoped  to  accomplish  two  major  objectives 
relating  to  administration:  First,  to  make 
the  management  of  governmental  affairs  sub- 
ject directly  to  tbe  oversight  and  control  of 


the  people,  and,  second,  to  avoid  tbe  creation 
of  a  biu«aucrscy  of  professional  oAcebolders 
by  giving  each  citizen,  to  tbe  greatest  prac- 
tical extent,  a  persona!  share  in  tbe  business 
of  public  admini8tr:itlon. 

Let  us  check  Jefferson's  theories  sgalnst 
tbe  obser\'ation  and  experience  of  a  compe- 
tent present-day  observer.  In  an  address  at 
Chicago  on  January  16,  1947.  Hon.  Millard 
P.  Caldfcell,  tbe  Governor  of  Florida,  said: 

"The  present  tendency  of  tbe  people  to 
slide  back  into  indifference  and  look  to  some 
higher  authority  for  the  solution  of  all  of 
their  problems  and  a  way  out  of  all  of  their 
difficulties  must  be  reversed.  The  citizen- 
ship must  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility and  to  the  exercise  of  civic 
energy  and  initiative  if  democracy  is  to  sur- 
vive. The  trend  caimot  be  reversed  as  long 
as  the  State  attempts  to  solve  local  prob- 
lems and  the  Federal  Government  attempts 
to  solve  State  problems.  Neither  can  tbe 
people  be  stirred  from  their  apathy  imder  a 
somethlng-for -nothing  policy.  As  far  as  Is 
feasible,  the  tmii.  which  spends  the  money 
should  have  tbe  burden  of  raialng  it.  Fed- 
eral and  State  band-outs  do  not  make  tor 
strong  local  government  or  responsible 
citizenship." 

m.   WHEM    AND    HOW    FEDERAL    POVTB    V 
XNCSEASID 

There  have  been  four  periods  in  our  his- 
tory during  which  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  increased  and  that  of 
the  local  government  has  been  reduced  at 
an  accelerated  rate: 

1.  During  and  f (blowing  the  Civil  War; 

2.  During  and  following  World  War  I; 

3.  Diu-ing  and  following  tbe  de{»ies8lon  of 
the  early  thirties 

4.  During  World  War  11. 

We  now  find  ourselves  In  tbe  period  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  Tbe  question  is: 
Shall  the  trend  continue? 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  this 
increase  In  Federal  power  has  been  accom- 
plished: 

(a)  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion: This  system  was  used  following  the 
Civil  War  when  tbe  control  over  certain 
qualifications  to  vote  was  denied  to  tbe 
respective  States.  Most  important  Is  tbe 
sixteenth  amendment,  which  gives  to  tbe 
Federal  Government  the  power  to  levy  tbe 
income  tax.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
in  1894  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate.  appearing 
before  the  Supreme  Court  as  counsel  oppos- 
ing as  unconstitutional  the  first  Income  tax 
law  iPoUock  V.  Farmert  Loan  and  Trvst  Co. 
(157  U.  S.  759) ) ,  said  to  clinch  his  argimient. 
as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  that  if  such  a 
communistic  march  be  continued  we  might 
see  20  percent  of  a  man's  income  taken  as  a 
Federal  tax. 

(b)  Encroachment  by  the  Executive:  Tbe 
executive  department  has  been  able  by  a 
process  of  attrition  to  enhance  tbe  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  at  tbe  expense  of 
the  States.  Executive  directives  have  granted 
to  Federal  departments  authority  and  con- 
trol over  many  State  functions.  This  has 
frequently  occurred  in  egrlculttire.  where 
tbe  President  has.  by  Executive  order,  au- 
thorized control  and  regtilatlon  over  func- 
tions normally  under  the  jtirisdiction  of  the 
States.  The  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  also  influenced  State 
legislation. 

(c)  Supreme  Court  decisions:  Tbe  Federal 
courts  have  gradually  enhanced  tbe  Federal 
power  by  Interpretation.  The  stern  arbitra- 
ment of  arms  in  the  Civil  War  established 
the  principle  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  its  courts,  is  tbe  final  judge  of  Its 
own  powers.  Probably,  the  greatest  expan- 
sion of  Federal  power  ever  received  from 
Federal  Interpretation  was  the  result  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Jonet 
and  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.  (301  U.  S.  1).    By 
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cm    JurtKUctton    warn   cxteiMtod 
rtantlilly  all  Indtwtry  In  the  United 
Hie  only  limitation  Is  the  good  sense 
conserratlve    temper   of   the   people 
United  States,  who  generally  agree 
O(»poratlons  doing  business  In 
are.  through  their  very  nature. 
Held  of  local  regulation.     The 
of  the  Federal  Government  should 
them.     Where   there  Is  a 
econcmlc  power,  there  must  of 
a  concentration  of  governmental 

(d)  Treaties:  The    treaty    power 
used   to  Increase   the  Federal 
An  example  to  the  treaty  entered 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great 
cozicernmg    the    destruction    of 
birds  passing  between  the  United 
Canada.    This  treaty  waa  In  conflict 
game   laws  of  many  Statea.     The 
Missouri  challenged  these 
in  1930  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
{Mtuouri  V.  Holland  (292  U.  S.  416) ) 

(e)  EmCTgency     agencies. 
Ftde-al    iigencles   created   und/r 
gency  of  war  have  greatly  enhanced 
power  and  reduced  State  jurisdiction 
tnl  control  of  public  works,  new 
legislation  for  emergency  relief  of 
ture.  social  sectuity  and 
Matton.    have    resulted    In    the 
Federal  power  where  before  It  waa 
ered  to  be  solely  within  the  State 
tlon.    Of  course,  no  one  crttlctns 
taig  of  any  power  required   by  the 
government  in  the  proeecutlon  of 
during  the  period  of  the  war. 

<f)  Subsidies:  Time   will    not 
tonight  tc  waitder  far  Into  the 
of  Goverzunent  subsidies.    One 
such  an  adventure  Is  that  none  of 
emment  departments  can  sgree  on 
subsidy  Is.    The  Budget  Bureau,  on 
of  Senator  Btso.  has  worked  out 
SI  subsidies.    To  thicken  the  fog 
a  baker's  doaen  ways  to  pay  subeldiet 
keep    prices    up — some    keep    then 
One  thing  they  all  have  In  oommoi 
Is  a  method,  authorlaed  by  law.  mor  i 
•xpllcltly.  to  siphon  money  out  of 
eral  Treasury. 

Items  In  ths  President's  budiret 
be   Identlfled   as   subsidies   totaled 
000.000   ending   last  June   SO.     Tha^ 
dropoed  off  to  t7I8.000.000  for  the 
moDths.  and  the  President's  budget 
•44ai»0.000   In   the  next   la-month 
which  isnt  exactly  hay. 

Federal  subsidies  sre  part  and 
the  same  process  of  centralisation 
Hitler  made  80^)00.000  Germans 
and  cry.  *^eU  Hitler."    Tbc  first  thln^ 
when  he  came  into  power  was  to 
the  states  of  the  German  Republic 
by  subsidies,   he   undermined 
and   destroyed   personal   inltlstlve. 
moved  the  counterbalance  of  local 
ment.    What  a  train  of  human 
lowed. 

(gi   Granu-ln-ald :    In  1857  a  bill 
troduoed    by   Congressman    Morrill 
endowment,  support  and  malntenan^ 
least   one   college   In   each   State 
branches  of  learning  ss  are  related 
culture  and  the  mechanical  arts, 
was  strenucusly  opposed   by  the 
States  as  an  attempted  usurpation 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  aft^r 
Ing     both     Houses.     President 
vetoed  It. 

In   1863.   after   the  Southern 
seceded,  the  bill  was  again  passed 
came  law.    This  is  known  as  the 
and  Is  generally  cor.sldered  to  be  th< 
tlon    of    Federal    grants-in-aid    to 
From  this  small  beginning,  the 
prlxtciple  has  grown  untu  in  the  y< 
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the  State  of  Missouri  recefved  Federal  aid  of 
nearly  giaS.OOO.OOO. 

Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow.  There 
are  today  In  operation  Federal-aid  programs 
in  the  general  fields  of  (1)  forestry  and  agrl- 
enlture,  (2)  education,  (S)  health  and  wel- 
fare. (4)  public  assistance.  (5)  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  (9)  emergency  unem- 
ployment relief.  Let  this  be  clearly  under- 
stood: I  regard  many  of  the  purposes  for 
which  Federal  aid  is  being  used  es  among 
the  prime  and  beneficent  pumoses  of  gov- 
ernment The  point  made  is  that  they  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  proper  sctlvltles  of 
the  central  government  in  a  fc:!eral  union 
of  states.  Many  bills  sre  pending  tn  the 
present  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing and  amplifying  the  principle  of  Federal 
aid  Into  new  fields  of  far-reaching  impli- 
cation— for  instance.  Into  the  fields  of  medi- 
cal care  and  nursing  and  slum  clearance. 
Tbt  one  that  opens  up  the  largest  field  for 
^Mndlng  Federal  money  is  perhaps  the  bill 
which  propose*  to  appronrlate,  after  the  sec- 
ond year,  the  ."«jm  of  f250.0OO.0O0  mnur.lly, 
to  be  divided  a  Jiong  some  of  the  States  for 
public  education.  While  the  advocates  of 
the  bill  disclaim  any  Intention  to  introduce 
Federal  control  of  education,  to  many  of  us 
It  seems  that  this  would  tailow  as  night  fel- 
lows day. 

The  committee  on  education  at  the  recent 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Orange 
made  this  forthright  statement: 

•TTour  committee  does  not  believe  that  the 
remedy  for  our  present  difficulties  in  the  field 
of  education  is  to  be  fotmd  In  securing  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools.  Our  best  hope  of  preserving 
American  democracy  lies  in  preserving  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  States. 
If  the  States  want  to  remain  sovereign  and 
independent,  they  must  perform  the  func- 
tions which  naturally  fall  within  their 
sphere.     Education  is  one  of  those  functions. 

"The  grange  has  always  stood  for  local  and 
State  control  of  our  public  schools,  because 
in  that  direction  only  lies  the  path  of  true 
progress  in  educational  affairs.  In  the  long 
run.  Fedczal  appropriations  for  the  public 
schocds  and  Federal  control  would  go  hand 
In  hand.*" 

It  la  nothing  short  of  prodigal  (or  shall 
we  stiy  illogical)  for  the  Federal  Gorem- 
ment,  with  a  public  debt  in  excess  of  8301.- 
OOOMOJX)0  and  unable,  for  at  least  16  years, 
to  balance  its  budget,  to  make  princely  gifts 
to  the  States,  cmly  one  of  which  did  not 
have  a  balance  in  its  general  funds  at  the 
end  of  liM6.  As  compared  to  the  Federal 
debt,  the  total  public  debt  of  all  48  States 
In  1945  was  less  than  $2,500,000,000.  and  the 
balances  on  hand  reduced  this  liability  to 
but  little  more  than  $1.000XX)0,000.  It  can 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  It  is  now  less. 
Why  should  the  Congress  appropriate  as 
gifts  to  financially  sound  States  money  that 
It  does  not  have  and  can  obtain  only  by 
borrowing  upon  the  credit  of  the  American 
people,  to  be  repaid  by  our  children  sometime 
and  someway? 

IT.  A  IXVnSAL  m  THX  TBEND 

The  need  Is  for  better  eoordlnstlon  or 
correlation  between  the  Federal  and  State 
Government.  Jefferson  likened  our  Govern- 
ment to  the  planetary  system,  with  each 
unit  revolving  within  Its  own  proper  consti- 
tutional orbit.  This  requires  a  generally  rec- 
ognised imderstanding  as  to  the  fields  In 
which  each  unit  will  operate,  both  with  ref- 
erence to  taxing  and  spending.  The  neces- 
sary harmony  cannot  exist  when  one  unit  is 
poaching  on  the  preserves  of  another. 

We  have  learned  from  a  somewhat  exten- 
sive esperlsDoe  in  this  country  that  the  voice 
of  a  oommlsalan  is  not  the  voice  of  Ood.  With 
full  knowledge  of  this  I  am  bcrtd  enough  to 


suggest  that  a  eommlsslan  drauB  tivm  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  brancfaas  of  the 

Federal  and  State  Governments  study  this 
matter  and  make  recommendations  as  to  the 
proper  fields  of  endeavor  for  each.  Competi- 
tion for  the  tax  dollar  should  cease.  Certain 
taxes,  as  for  Instance  the  gasoline  tax,  should 
be  designated  for  the  exclusive  tise  of  the 
States.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  sources 
of  revenue  allocated  to  the  States  be  ade- 
quate, so  that  the  States  will  have  the  means 
to  discharge  their  constitutional  functions. 
Iliey  should  not  be  heard  to  say  that  they 
pre  stepping  aside  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  they  do  not  have  the  money 
to  d'j  what  they  ought  to  do. 

The  available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
people  desire  to  rettunn  to  the  principle  of 
local  self-government.  They  hate  tried  bu- 
reaucratic government  at  Washington  and 
have  learned  that  It  is  always  expensive  and 
often  Inefficient.  They  have  weighed  the 
principle  of  centralization  in  the  balance  and 
have  found  It  wanting. 

In  1945  there  was  Introduced  m  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature  a  resolution  to  "give  notice 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
Missouri  now  takes  the  lead  among  the  States 
to  helping  solve  the  Federal  debt  crisis  and 
that  it  will  refrain  and  forbear  the  demand- 
ing of  further  grants  from  Congress." 

Perhaps  the  State  of  Colorado  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  the  field,  since 
In  1944  Colorado  turned  down  United  States 
funds  for  vocational  training  program,  stat- 
ing bltmtly  that  It  could  do  a  better  job. 

But  It  remained  for  the  State  of  Indiana 
to  go  In  to  win  with  characteristic  vigor.  In 
January  this  year  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  passed  Hotise  Concurrent 
Resolution  2.  to  which  It  said: 

"We  Hoosiers — like  the  people  of  our  sister 
States — were  fooled  for  quite  a  spell  with  the 
magician's  trick  that  a  dollar  taxed  out  of  our 
pockets  and  seat  to  Washington  will  be  bigger 
when  It  comes  back  to  us.  We  have  taken 
a  good  look  at  said  dollar.  We  fiiul  that  it 
lost  weight  in  Its  Journey  to  Washington  and 
back.  The  political  brokerage  of  the  tureau- 
crau  has  been  deductet!.  We  have  decided 
that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  Federal  aid. 
We  know  that  there  Is  no  wealth  to  tax  that 
Is  not  already  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
48  States.     •     •     • 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
iTidiana  {the  Senate  concurring).  That  we 
respecUully  peUUon  and  urge  Indiana's  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  to  vote  to  fetch  our 
county  courthouse  and  dty  halls  back  from 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  We  want  government 
to  come  home.- 

The  history  of  liberty  is  a  history  of  the 
limitation  of  governmental  power  no*  the 
increase  of  it.  The, fever  chart  of  liberty 
la  a  record  of  resistance,  not  of  supine  ac- 
ceptance. 

We  are  on  warning  to  withstand  aU  be- 
gtonings  of  encroachment.  "For  the  sad- 
dest epiUph."  Mr.  JusUce  SutherUnd  said, 
"which  can  be  carved  to  memory  of  a  van- 
ished liberty  is  that  it  was  lost  because  Its 
po££es8ors  failed  to  stretch  forth  a  saving 
hand  while  yet  there  was  time." 

It  18  later  perhapu  than  we  think,  but 
there  is  yet  time  to  return  in  this  country 
to   the    principle    of    local    self-government. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution.  Beujamto  Franklin 
was  asked  what  ktod  of  a  government  was 
set  up  to  the  new  ConsUtutlon.  He  said, 
"We  have  given  them  a  republic  if  they  can 
keep  It."  We  Missourlans  have  always  loved 
the  republie  of  our  fathers.  Let  tis  do  our 
fuU  share  to  save  It  in  Its  constitirtionsl 
form  as  a  Federal  repubMc— to  cherish  and 
pres«'ve  it  for  ourselves,  for  our  children  and 
our  children's  children. 
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'  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAIffS  E.  MURRAY 

OP  Moirrsits 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  2t  (Ugislatioe  day  o/ 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President.  I  aek 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobb  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  entitled  "Abuse  of 
Power"  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  26.  1947.  This  editorial 
points  out  the  dangerous  trend  of  con- 
gressional encroachment  upon  the  ap- 
pcrintment  function  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABTJSS  OF  POWSK 

No  alien  agent  could  devise  a  doctrtoe 
more  pernicious  <»-  more  subversive  of  Amer- 
ican political  principles  than  the  proposal 
now  being  put  forward  by  certato  Members 
of  Congress  that  the  spproprlatlon  power  be 
used  to  rule  the  personnel  policies  of  the 
executive  branc^  of  the  Government.  If 
this  proposal  is  permitted  to  prevail.  Con- 
gress will  have  annulled  the  separation  of 
powers  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
deemed  essential  to  the  matotenance  of 
American  freedom.  Tbe  legislature,  designed 
to  serve  as  one  at  three  coordinate  elements 
at  a  system  delicately  balanced  to  forbid 
tyranny,  will  have  assimicd  absolute  control 
throagh  a  coup  d'Mat.  Fhe  resu'.t  will  be  a 
form  of  dictatorship — no  leas  dictatorial  and 
no  less  alien  to  American  traditions  if  ex- 
ercised by  a  group  of  men  than  if  exercised 
by  one  men  alone. 

If  Congress  can  use  Its  appropriation  DOwer 
to  oust,  say.  the  director  of  the  Conciliation 
Service,  then  it  could  do  the  same,  U  It 
choee.  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  even  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  And  If 
the  Supreme  Court  toterposed  a  judicial  pro- 
hibition. Congress  might  sweep  It  aside  by 
the  same  device  of  withholding  the  funds 
requisite  to  its  snpport.  That  the  power 
to  do  this  Is  Inherent  to  the  appropriation 
power  does  not  make  the  use  of  It  any  less 
evil  and  despotic.  E?.ch  element  of  the  tri- 
partite American  Government  is  expected  to 
employ  its  power  with  restratot  and  to  con- 
formity with  ths  spirit  animating  the  Con- 
stitution. Our  political  system  can  survive 
only  as  this  spirit  Is  respected. 

There  Is  a  lesser  yet  by  no  means  negligible 
danger  entailed  to  the  projected  congres- 
sional usurpation  of  the  executive  power  to 
hire  and  to  fire.  It  tends  to  make  Federal 
employment  totolerable  for  all  but  the  most 
docile.  Insipid,  uninspired  and  conventional 
men  and  women.  Any  Individual  whose 
mtod  transcends  the  bounds  «.f  narrow  po- 
litical orthodoxy  stands  liable  to  dismissal 
on  the  rutoous  charge  of  disloyalty  to  his 
country.  The  procedtires  for  loyalty  tovesti- 
gatlon  established  by  the  President  at  least 
afford  opportunity  for  review  oi  charges  by 
Impartial  boards.  But  what  is  proposed  now 
Is  that  Congress  itself  act  at  once  as  prose- 
cutor and  as  jury,  proscribing  and  stigmatiz- 
tog  Federal  employees  to  accordance  with  the 
Ideological  whim  of  a  transient  majority. 

Rqjiresentative  Cox  haa  carried  this  con- 
e^it  to  its  ultimate  absurdity  by  proposizig 
that  David  B.  LUlenthal.  even  if  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  after  the  most  exhaustive  In- 
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qolry  into  his  character  and  qaaUflcatlons, 
be  denied  oOee  through  a  denial  of  funds  to 
his  vital  agency.  Thus  the  constltntlanal 
•nthorlty  at  the  President  to  nominate  and 
of  the  Senate  to  eonflrm  could  be  set  aside 
by  a  mere  majority  to  the  House.  Oovon- 
ment  service,  subject  to  such  hazards.  «oiikl 
scarcely  seem  alluring  to  men  of  orlgtoallty 
and  initiative.  This  is  a  formula  for  restrict- 
ing public  ofllce  to  the  seoood  rate. 


CoBunimisa 


EXTE34SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

or  CALXFOBNU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  28  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  MarrJi  24).  1947 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  a  statement 
by  Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  of  America,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. House  of  Representatives,  on 
March  27.  1947. 

There  being  no  objectioa.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  totensive  Issues  to  America  to- 
day Is  whether  the  Communist  Party  Is  an 
American  political  party  or  a  fifth  column  of 
fcH-elgn  agents  engaged  to  an  undercover 
conspiracy  against  -he  welfare  and  safety 
at  the  United  SUtes. 

In  view  of  recent  developments  at  home 
and  abroad,  I  believe  it  is  essential  for  the 
Congress  to  outline  a  policy  definitely  fixing 
the  status  of  Communists  and  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  Commu- 
nists are  a  disruptive  foree  to  American  to- 
dustry  and  labor,  and  that  their  constant 
undercover  movements  sre  designed  to  cre- 
ate chaos  and  conflict  and  to  cripple  our 
p>roductlve  system  to  every  way  they  can. 

What  most  Americans  want  to  know  is 
Whether  these  disruptive  tactics  are  inspired 
and  motlvsted  by  Soviet  Bussia:  wiiether 
American  Communists  owe  their  loyalties  and 
alliance  to  Busts. 

I  think  they  do.  Most  Americans  think 
they  do.  But  the  Government,  based  on 
facts,  must  determine  whether  the  American 
Communist  Is  or  Is  not  a  foreign  agent. 

When  1  suggest  that  course.  I  am  not  oon- 
cerned  about  the  legitimate  political  activi- 
ties of  Communists  or  any  other  mtoority 
group.  I  believe  that  tmder  the  Constitu- 
tion, an  American  dtlaen  has  a  right  to 
advocate  a  coUectlvlst  form  of  society  te 
this  oountry  if  he  so  desires.  The  Socialists 
advocate  a  form  of  economic  cc^ectivism, 
but  no  one  accuses  them  of  disloyalty  or  con- 
q;>lracy.  They  are  loyal  Americans  who  oper- 
ate wltlito  the  framework  of  our  constlta- 
tlonal  system. 

/^tnTJAa  has  never  been  afraid  of  new  Ideas. 
We  welcome  them  to  all  fields — political,  eco- 
non^c,  and  social.  The  free  play  of  ideas  is 
the  strength  of  democracy.  It  Is  the  com- 
petition of  ideas  which  makes  America 
strong.  But  sedition  Is  not  competition.  It 
Is  con^racy. 

Ctmsequently,  I  am  coneemed  about  the 
conspiratorial  actlvltlea  of  the  Communists. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  charge  that  Com- 
munists in  this  country  are  foreign  agents 
and  that  the  i^n^ru-jan  Communist  Party  is 


In  tact  an  arm  at  an  tntsmaUanai  i 
whose  purpose  Is  to  overthrow  this 
ment  by  force  and  vtatenee 

Conspiratorial  acttvtUes  do  not  eonstltuts 
legitimate  poUtleal  activities  and  they  should 
not  be  tolerated  tinder  that  gulae.  There  Is 
no  eoQStitntlonal  immunity  for  seditian. 
subversion,  or  treason. 

But  when  we  consider  spedfte  legislation 
dealing  with  the  Onnmunist  Party  we  must 
make  sure  that  we  don't  chip  away  otir  free- 
doms to  get  at  conspirators.  It  wculd  be 
evasive  to  contend  that  nothing  should  be 
done;  it  would  be  folly  to  do  anything  which 
might,  to  the  long  run.  prove  as  haimful  as 
the  thtogs  we  seek  to  correct.  By  word  or 
deed  we  must  never  give  the  Impression  that 
Communists  are  outside  the  pale  of  tbe  laWk 
protection.  'Ittere  Is  no  legitimate  prey  for 
manhunts  in  the  United  States;  such  things 
are  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
American  people.  The  protection  of  the  to- 
nocent  Is  stiU  supreme:  there  te  no  higher 
duty  under  our  American  system  at  juris- 
prudence. 

I  would  rather  have  the  Communlste  on 
the  ballot  than  risk  the  danger  of  undeimto- 
ing  the  right  of  franchise.  I  would  prefer  to 
extend  the  Oonununlsts  every  right  to  propa- 
gate their  beliefs  by  means  of  the  written 
or  spoken  word  than  to  risk  the  dsngo'  of 
undermining  the  right  of  free  speech.  Tbe 
Bill  of  Rights  Is  not  selective.  It  is  not  to  be 
extended  or  withdrawn  by  whim,  caprice,  or 
arbitrary  choice.  It  Is  a  sacred  part  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.  It  expresses 
the  very  essence  of  American  belief. 

These  are  some  of  tlie  danger*  we  must 
avoid  to  dealing  vrltb  this  issue,  dangers  not 
to   Oommtmists.   but  dangers  to  ourselves. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  powerless  to  Ai 
somethtog  sbout  the  Communist  Party. 

"nils  committee  and  this  Congress  have  the 
responsibility  to  determine  whether  the 
American  Communist  Is  a  foreign  agent  ow- 
ing his  loyalty  to  a  foreign  power  or  simply 
an  Amn-lcan  who  wants  to  diange  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  system  by  oonstttatlonal 
means. 

If  It  Is  determined  and  agreed  upon  by 
an  branches  of  Government  that  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party  is  to  fact  a  fifth  col- 
umn, disloyal  to  the  United  States,  then  X 
have  these  recommendations: 

1.  I  believe  that,  as  conspirators,  they  are 
no  more  entitled  to  Immunity  from  the  law 
than  any  other  oonsplratoi*.  If  their  ac- 
tions are  criminal  to  nature,  they  should  be 
dealt  with  as  such.  If  their  scticxis  are 
tavasonsble  in  nature,  they  should  be  dealt 
with  ss  such. 

If  the  treason  and  sedition  laws  are  ada- 
quate  to  deal  wltL  their  eonspirafeorlal  activ- 
ities, enforce  them. 

If  these  laws  are  inadequate,  strengthen 
them. 

rm  talking  about  legal  proBessss.  In  this 
country,  we  prosecute  and  we  dont  persecute. 
Here  to  America,  a  man  is  considered  tn- 
nooent  until  he's  proven  guilty. 

a.  The  President  has  ordered  a  loyalty 
check  for  all  employees  at  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  Implicit  to  this  policy  that  a  Communist 
is  disloyal  to  the  Government. 

Equally  Important  to  the  desttoy  of  Amer- 
ica are  the  actions  of  cur  free  associations — 
the  corporation,  the  cooperative,  the  tinlon. 
If  a  Communist  cannot  be  trusted  aa  an  em- 
ployee at  government,  he  cannot  be  entrusted 
with  posts  <tf  leadership  to  directing  the  af- 
fairs at  those  free  a£Soclations.  Can  anyone 
jtisUfy  a  double  standard  to  dealing  with 
Communists  In  America? 

They  should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  a(Bce 
to  a  corporation,  a  cooperative,  or  a  unicm 
where  they  are  to  position  to  pursue  their 
disruptive  tactics.    They  have  no  kiyaltlea 
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to  these  anoeUtloos  Jist  as  they  hayt  no 
loyaltv   to  America. 

3.  Wbat    a    Communist    moat 
to  be  labeled  a  Communist.     Expot^ 
munlat  to  the  pitiless  spotlight  of 
and  bis  potential  (or  harm  Is 
tsoiated.    Bu:  tag  him  we  must. 
wholeheartedly  the  principle  of  Mr 
Greens  recommendation  to  this 
that  management  and  labor  mvist 
gether  to  expose  and  to  eliminate 
nlsts  In  Industry  and  In  xaitons. 

If  management  and   labor  don 
together,  then  the  wrong  kind  ot 
be    using    the    Communist    tag 
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We  must  be  scrupulous  to  avoid 
Inate  labeling.     Every  time  you  tag 
cent  person  with  the  red  label  ycu 
the  hands  of  the  Communists.     I 
terested    In    the    pastel    shades — t 
pinks  or  the  salmon -colored  zsaloti 
for  evet7  fad  that  comes  along 
Is  the  red  conspiracy,  the  man  wb< 
freedoms  of  democracy  to  destroy 

I  wish  row  .  i  comment  on  an 
made   before   this   committee   yesi 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of 
Bureau  of  Investigation.     He 
the  Comm\inists  have  reached  out 
the  radio  and  the  motion  pictuK 
propaganda  activities.     Ifr.  Hoover 
several    years    ago   the    Communi4t 
groimd  directed  its  agents,  in 
filtrate  Bollywood   and   do 
sible  to  poison  the  screen. 

Bui  if  the  Communists  set  out 
Bollywood,  they  have  siiffered  an 
tng  defeat. 

Here  is  the  evidence:  American 
the   target   for   bitter,  organized 
Communists  all  over  the  world, 
mimists  hate  and  fear  American 
tures.     It  Is  their  No.  1  bate. 

Relatively  few  foreign  peoples 
lean  publications  or  hear  American 
grams.     But  millions  of  them  see 
motion  pictures  dally.     They  not 
them:  they  welcome  them  and  lovi 

In  most  countries  which  are 
dominated  there  is  virtually 
on  American  fl'ms.     In  other 
pictures  are  under  constant  attack 
ous  Communist  minorities 

About  •  year  ago  our  Oovemmeft 
fair  and  reasonable  film  accord  wl 
French   Communists   made   a 
against  the  sccord.  and  they  hav( 
constant  campaign  of   vituperaticp 
American  pictures  ever  since.     In 
behind  the  iron  curtain  C 
the  showing  of  American  films  and 
bait  poesible  to  lure  the  people 
showing  Soviet   films.     In  some 
•ven  offer  free  tickets  and  free 
tlon.     But  the  bait  is  no  good — 
still  clamor  for  American  films 
in  one  form  or  another,  has  beri 
tiaie  and  time  again. 

American  Ambassadors  abroad 
us  to  do  everything  we  could  to 
reentry  of  our  pictures  Into 
which  they  were  excluded  during 
•npBtlon. 

Ibe  American  motion-picture 
great  financial  sacrifice  is  supplying 
for  the  occupied  countries  of 
many,  and  Japan  to  assist  in  the 
tlon  of  these  form?r  enemy  peoples 
many  sdone  this  operation  has 
dustry  more  than  $500,000  so  far 

The  Industry  can  well  be  proud 
tnbutlon  to  our  national  policy 
enemy  countries. 

I  also  w»nt  to  point  out  the 
being    performed    by    American 
They  are  in  demand  everywhere. 
factual  and  informational.     They 
graphically  than  any  other  mediiu^ 
to-day  story  of  free  America. 
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American  films  give  the  lie  by  visual  evi- 
dence to  totalitarian  propaganda.  Th^  old 
tale  about  the  break-down  of  capitalism  in 
America  becomes  pretty  filmsy  sttiff  after  peo- 
ple have  had  a  chance  to  see  our  pictures 
and  draw  their  own  concltisions.  Pictures 
which  are  produced  under  a  democratic  form 
of  government  Inevitably  reflect  democratic 
habits  of  thought  and  life  and  action.  They 
are  bound  to  convey  stHne  of  the  virility,  the 
test,  and  the  Joy  of  living  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  life  In  our  -x)untry.  These  are 
qualities  which  other  peoples  need  most  at 
this  time,  and  these  are  the  qualities  which 
maie  American  films  hated  and  feared  by 
Communists  everywhere. 

The  best  evidence  that  Communists  have 
failed  to  poison  American  motion  pictures 
is  the  campaign  they  are  now  carrying  on  to 
block  these  lUms  from  the  scroeiis  of  the 
world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28,  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
by  John  Lsacacos,  in  last  Sunday's 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

SWIZFIMG  rrvi -POINT  SOLtJTlOM  OT  GBXEK  PHOB- 
UEM  OFTEEED  BT  ATHENS  OFFICIAL — RFC  LOAN 
SEEK  POSSIBIE  IN    PINCH 

(By  John  Leacacos) 

Atbsms.  Uarch  23. — Foreign  Minister  Con- 
stantine  Tsaldarls,  of  Greece,  proposed  to- 
night a  sweeping  solution  of  the  explosive 
Greek  problem  that  was  at  the  same  time 
calculated  to  ease  Rtjsslan  fears  concerning 
Greece's  role  in  international  aflali's. 

The  Tsaldarls  proposals,  imparted  esdu- 
slvely  to  this  correspondent,  as  follows: 

1.  That  Generalissimo  Stalin  both  as  chief 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  as  chief  of  the 
world's  largest  and  original  Communist  Party 
should  make  a  public  declaration  of  policy  to 
fc'llowers  of  ccr-munistlc  doctrine  in  all 
countries  to  the  effect  that  Russia's  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  Interests  of  world  peace 
prefer  to  see  the  victory  of  the  pbiloscphy  of 
Communism  through  peaceful  democratc 
means  and  popular  elections  rather  than 
armed  revolutionary  tactics. 

2.  That  a  neutral  zone  10  to  20  miles  wide 
sbould  be  fixed  at  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Greece  by  an  International  or  UN  committee 
into  which  zone  Greek  guerrillas  can  enter 
frjely  and  safely  to  surrender  their  arms  to 
a  neutral  force  of  Americans,  British.  French, 
and  Russian  soldiers  or  these  of  any  other 
nations  designated.  Greek  military  opera- 
tions against  guerrilla  bands  would  natvirally 
stop  prior  to  this  event. 

3.  That  guerrillas  who  have  surrendered 
their  arms  be  given  a  free  choice  of  their 
future  course.  Among  the  many  alterna- 
tives might  be  for  them  to  cress  any  fron- 
tier they  choose,  emigrate  or  remain  in 
Greece  proper  under  guaranteed  police  pro- 
tection. Or.  if  feeling  insecure  about  re- 
tviming  to  their  native  villages  because  of 
fears  of  personal  vendettas,  they  may  be  set- 
tled in  other  Greek  towns  where  they  are 
not  personally  known. 

4.  That  new  Greek  elections  be  held  3  to  6 
months  after  the  surrender  of  arms,  under 
International  surveillance  If  necessary,   be- 


fore which  a  wide  and  liberal  amnesty  would 
be  granted  to  all  guerrillas  and  all  political 
prisoners  now  in  custody  under  a  program 
which  again  an  international  committee  may 
supervise,  if  so  desired. 

5.  That  both  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  be 
given  free  customs  zones  in  the  port  of 
Salonika  by  new  treaties  to  allow  these  cotin- 
tries  access  to  the  Aegean  Sea. 

"Then  if  by  regular  democratic  methods 
and  arguments  the  Greek  people  want  to 
elect  Communists  to  the  majority  or  strong 
representation  in  the  National  Assembly  the 
Communists  are  welcome  to  it,"  said  Tsal- 
darls. 

The  Greek  Foreign  Minister  and  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  had  further  comments  on 
bis  five-point  program: 

"The  Communists  in  France.  Italy,  and 
Bslglum  have  won  considerable  power  and 
infiuence  through  normal  participation  in 
the  political  life  of  their  countries."  he 
pointed  out.  "Why  can't  the  Greek  Com- 
munists do  the  same?" 

The  Creek  Government  views  as  an  un- 
satisfactory solution  the  prospect  of  having 
finally  to  wage  outright  battle  against  the 
Communist  br.nds  to  enforce  the  authority  of 
the  Greek  state. 


Consolidation  of  America's  Overseas  Air 
Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or   MAINS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  28  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced yesterday,  dealing  with  Ameri- 
ca's overseas  air  services,  be  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ItlMMAST 

The  salient  points  of  the  bill  to  consoli- 
date America's  overseas  air  services  ate 
thsse: 

1.  It  declares  that  the  interests  of  tbe 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  natlont  1 
defense,  and  the  postal  servlc?,  require  that 
the  International  air  transportation  of  this 
country  should  be  consolidated  into  a  single 
company,  to  be  formed  under  a  plan  approve! 
or  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  BoanI, 
and  to  operate  In  the  national  Interest  un- 
der private  ownership  and  manasement,  tut 
with  appropria'3  Government  regulation. 
This  company  is  to  provide  for  the  United 
States  a  system  of  international  air  trans- 
portation (at  sufflclent  to  carry  a  eubstar- 
tlal  portion  of  our  own  international  air  coir  - 
merce  as  well  as  a  fair  share  of  air  commerc  e 
between  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  Id 
provide  communication  on  all  routes  esser- 
tial  to  the  national  interest,  and  (b)  capable 
of  serving  the  military  forces  of  the  country 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

2.  In  order  to  assure  coordination  between 
the  company  and  the  Government,  the  blil 
sets  up  a  policy  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Beard. 
The  most  Imoortant  specific  duty  of  the 
policy  committee  is  to  advise  the  Civn  Aero- 
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neutles  Board  In  matters  relating  to  the  na- 
tional policy  and  whe  national  security. 

3.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  America's  International  air 
transport  system  equipped  with  aircraft  of 
the  most  modem  design,  not  only  to  meet 
foreign  competition,  but  equally  to  assure  a 
stable  market  for  otu  vitally  important  air- 
craft manufacturing  industry  and  a  steady 
inducement  for  progress  on  the  part  of  our 
students  end  ccientists. 

4.  In  lieu  of  the  mail  rate  suljsldies  now 
in  effect,  the  bill  provides  financial  arrange- 
ments comparable  to  our  existing  interna- 
tional shipping  law.  In  order  to  equalize 
competition  against  the  low-wage  cost  for- 
eign air  lines,  naymcnt  for  const:  uction  and 
operating  diHerentials  is  authorized  U 
needed. 

6.  The  bill  provides  for  consolidation  of 
existing  air-line  companies  in  the  interna- 
tional field  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  after  public  hearing. 
By  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  approved  plan 
must  include  certain  definite  provisions,  such 
as  the  performance  of  existing  employment 
agreements,  an  undertaking  that  the  'un- 
solldatcd  carrier  will  render  air  transporta- 
tion service  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  regulation  of  the  consoli- 
dated carrier's  minimum  and  maximum  pas- 
senger and  freight  rates  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  equitable  sliarlng  of  through 
traffic  between  domestic  carriers,  and  provi- 
sion for  the  Government  to  take  over  the 
consolidated  company  In  the  event  of  na- 
tional emergency.  As  to  the  capital  struc- 
ture of  the  consolidated  company,  there  will 
be  two  types  of  stock  which  will  be  identical 
as  to  devldend.  asset,  and  voting  rights.  The 
ordinary  stock  will  be  held  by  the  public, 
no  person  to  hold  more  tlian  3  percent.  The 
carrier  shares  will  be  held  by  the  domestic 
air  lines  of  the  United  States,  the  railroads,* 
and  the  steamship*  companies,  all  of  whom 
will  be  appropriately  represented  on  the 
board  of  directors,  and  none  of  whom  will  be 
permitted  to  own  more  than  S  percent  of 
the  total  stock. 

Nora. — (*)  Asterisk  means  the  American 
railroads  would  interchange  trafflc  with  the 
United  States  flag  international  air  lines,  and 
the  extensive  organizations  of  the  American 
steamship  companies  abroad  would  work  bar- 
monicusly  with  the  consolidated  air-line 
company  in  soliciting  trafOc,  arranging  eea- 
atar  paaage  for  travelers  and  in  maintaining 
personal  contact  with  anportant  shippers  of 
ocean  freight. 


Fordfn  Poficy  of  tbe  UnHed  Stales 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "A  Plea  to  America,"  written  by 
Elliott  Roosevelt,  and  published  in  the 
March  29.  1947,  issue  of  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

A  PLIA  TO  AKXUCA 

(By  SUiott  Roosevelt) 

Less  than  3  years  after  the  ooncltislon  of 

the  war  our  top  Oovemmoit  officials  have 

annoimced   a   new   foreign   policy   for   the 

United  States.    ICr.  Acbeeon,  our  Under  8eo- 


cretary  of  State,  has  proclaimed  at  a  con- 
gressional hearing  that  Communist  govern- 
ments in  Greece  and  Turkey  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  security  and  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  This,  in  so  many  words,  means 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  enemy  nation 
in  the  eyes  of  our  Government.  This  state- 
ment of  policy  was  put  forward  to  explain 
why  President  Trtiman  had  asked  for  loans 
and  military  aid  to  the  present  Governments 
of  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  theory  behind 
this  proposal  is  that  by  making  such  loans 
we  shall  bolster  the  present  Governments 
of  these  two  countries  and  prevent  Internal 
revolt  leading  to  eventual  Communist 
regimes. 

What  kind  of  governments  are  these  which 
we  are  proposing  to  bolster?  Are  they  demo- 
cratic? Not  even  the  most  reactionary  news- 
papers in  this  country  have  claimed  that 
the  present  Government  of  Greece  or  that 
of  Turkey  can  be  classified  as  a  democracy. 
The  fact  is  that  they  are  much  more  nearly 
totalitarian  than  democratic.  There  is  little 
free  speech.  There  Is  oppression  oi  minor- 
ities— and  of  majorities,  too,  for  all  we  know. 
But  oiT  Government  chooses  to  support  this 
totalitarianism  rather  than  risk  the  spread 
of  communism. 

Did  we  fight  the  last  war  for  no  ptupose? 
Should  we  have  tossod  our  armies  in  the 
fight  on  the  side  of  Hitler  to  help  bring  about 
defeat  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Our  Government  leaders  -seem  to  think 
that  communism  Is  a  threat  to  the  future 
of  a  democratic  United  States  and  that  they 
must  fight  the  Conununists  in  Greece.  I 
have  read  that  there  Is  a  small,  very  militant 
element  of  the  Greek  population  which  is 
Communist.  But  why  Turkey?  I  have  never 
heard  that  there  were  any  militant  pro- 
Soviet  Communists  threatening  the  Turkish 
Government.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  tmder- 
stand  the  interest  in  Turkey  at  all  unless 
we  are  planning  to  encourage  Turkey  to  bait 
the  Soviet  Union  by  creating  incidents  on 
the  border  between  the  two  countries,  there- 
by risking  a  third  world  war.  Is  that  our 
ptirpose? 

Turkey  was  definitely  not  friendly  to  our 
catise  in  the  last  war  until  It  became  quite 
evident  that  we  would  win.  Turkey  cer- 
tainly Is  not  threatened  internally  with  com- 
munism. Turkey  today  cannot  be  described 
as  a  free,  'emocratlc  country.    Why  Turkey? 

What  is  the  truth  cf  the  postwar  threat 
of  communism  enveloping  the  world?  The 
truth  is  that  Russia  does  not  have  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  with  which  to  spread 
the  doctrine  of  communism  throughoiit  the 
.world.  It  Is  unable  to  export  thousands  of 
tons  of  food  to  help  the  starving  people  of 
the  world.  But  communism  is  spreading  In 
many  countries.     Why? 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  peoples  ot  the 
Far  East  and  Middle  East  and  of  all  Europe 
looked  with  admiration  and  burning  hope 
to  the  United  States  to  lead  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  and  truly  democratic  gov- 
ernments In  their  countries.  They  looked 
to  the  United  States  to  back  up  militantly 
the  doctrines  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Wbat 
did  they  get?  We  made  no  protest  when  the 
Eurojjean  powers  moved  with  force  to  rees- 
tablish their  colonial  empires.  We  failed  to 
lead  the  way  in  uprooting  nazlsm  in  Ger- 
many. We  did  participate  In  UlfRRA.  but 
we  later  killed  that  organization  and  put  re- 
lief on  a  political  buis.  We  now  use  relief 
for  the  starving  mlUions  of  Europe  as  a  g^Jn 
in  the  back  to  force  them  to  support  gcv- 
emments  of  which  we  approve.  Is  that 
democratic  procedure?  No  wonder  conunu- 
nism  spreads. 

The  people  of  Europe  have  become  dfis- 
couraged.  The  people  of  the  Far  East  have 
become  bitter.  We  have  not  established  aay 
principles.  We  have  failed  to  give  force  and 
effect  to  the  United  Nations.  In  fact,  by  our 
action  with  regard  to  Greece  and  Turkey  "m 
have  openly  flouted  the  United  Nations  koA 
possibly  sifted  its  death  warrant. 


The  actions  of  our  leaders  have  been  baaed 
on  the  the<H7  that  we  could  never  reconcile 
our  differences  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
believe  that  communism  and  democracy  can- 
not live  Bide  by  side  in  the  world,  at  peace 
with  each  other.  I  do  not  agree  with  this 
premise.  Thne  must  be  men  of  Integrity 
and  eotirage  in  America  who  can  reconcile 
the  existing  differences  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  bring  peeoe  with 
honor  to  our  country. 

If  the  leaders  in  both  the  Democratic  party 
and  the  Republican  party  continue  our  pres- 
ent foreign  policy  the  result  will  be  a  divided 
world  which  will  arm  Itself  again  for  in- 
evitable conflict.  Huge  military  budgets  win 
remain,  and  economic  disaster  will  result  for 
the  world  and  the  United  States  within  a  few 
years.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  war  of  de- 
struction that  vrMl  reduce  the  population  of 
the  globe  by  billions,  not  mUlions 

It  is  my  belief  that  when  the  chips  are 
down  the  best  answer  to  the  threat  of  com- 
mimism  is  a  living,  working  democracy  such 
as  ours  can  l>e.  I  devoutly  hope  that  the 
people  of  our  country  will  realise  that  it  is 
not  Just  their  dollars  which  are  being  risked 
in  this  gamble  today.  If  we  destroy  the 
United  Nations  the  last  chance  of  peace  will 
disappear. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONET 

or  WTomNG 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  il- 
luminating address  delivered  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Patterson,  president  of  the  United  Air 
Lines.  Inc.,  before  the  Bond  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, m.  The  address  Is  entitled  "An 
Appraisal  of  the  Current  Alr-Une  Situa- 
tion." 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  addreaa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RscaiB, 
as  follows: 

The  very  people  who  Just  a  few  months  ago 
were  most  optimistic  concerning  the  future 
of  the  air  transp(»tation  systems  of  our  coun- 
try are  today  the  most  pessimistic.  Their 
pessimism  toward  the  future  is  no  more  Justi- 
fied today  than  their  optimism  was  last  year. 
They  didn't  observe  what  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry  was  going  through  3  years  ago 
and  they  have  failed  to  observe  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  is  happening  today. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  in  the  hope  that  we  can  avoid  the  ex- 
tremes in  optimistic  and  pessimistic  evalu- 
ations of  this  industry,  but  view  it  realis- 
tically with  a  balanced  appraisal  of  the  cur- 
rent air  line  situation. 

All  of  us  will  agree,  I  believe,  that  the  in- 
dustry was  on  a  soimd  financial  footing  as 
we  entered  the  war  and  that  it  was  making 
steady  progress,  and  It  will  for  many  years 
to  come.  In  the  development  of  Increased 
business.  The  conditions  under  which  we 
operated  during  the  war.  and  which  gave  rise 
to  false  optimism,  are  an  important  factor 
In  analyzing  this  entire  subject  and  should 
be  reviewed. 

WARTIMX  OPCBATING  CONDITIOlfS 

At  the  start  of  the  war,  the  airline*  in  tbe 
United  States  operated  3£9  alrplanea.  The 
airport  facilities  for  handling  these  aircraft, 
buildings  and  hangars  which  we  had  at  that 
time  were  already  being  taxed  to  tlMlr  very 
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HaUts.     Urllka  other  Industrlea 
pnutod  during  the  war.  tbe  air 
forced  to  reduce  »helr  combined  flee 
planes      larly  In   1M2.   ISS  alrplan^ 
taken  for  Army  use,  leaving  tbe 
fleet   of    176   planes.     Dosplte   this 
number  of  airplanes,  however,  the 
iurprt8*d  thcmjEelves  by  actually 
tbe  total  tonnage  c«med.    This  was 
pllsbed  mainly  by  Increasing  the  u 
aircraft  from  6  hours  a  day  to  as 
IS  4   hours  •  day     This  was 
by  operating  airplanes  at  times  of  th 
suit  cur  operating  convenience  and 
deflres   of   our   patrons   for 
parture  or  arrival  time. 

Tbe  possenger  occupancy  of  our 

from   a   high   of  70  pcrcen 
of  98  percent  pita  for  the 
years.    It  was  not  necessary  to 
business.     It  came   naturally, 
cent  of   all   passengers  *  carried   <Xvd 
later  war  years  as  well  as  cargo 
were  mainly  booked  and  controlled 
tary  priorities  offices. 

There    were   no  seasonal 
traffic    -Demand  was  constant  365 
of  the  year.    Many  people  flew  not 
but  by  necessity.    Very  few  were  pay 
fares   from   personal    income.     Di 
Indirectly,  travel  expense  was  being 
to  the  coat  of   war.     Overhead 
the  air  lines  were  at  a  minimum — n^t 
by  choice,  but  becatue  of  shortage 
power     Government    contracts    foi 
services    for    flying    and    certain 
manufacturing   gave   further   sprea^ 
already   abnormally   low  overhead 
addition,  many   fully   depreciated 
were  In   use.     Wage  stabilization 
wage  adjustments  which  were  Just 
this    had   further   effect   on   low 
costs.     These  conditions  were  the 
feet  that  could  ever  be  expected  to 
air-line  profits — but  they  were 
every  respect.     There  will  never  fee 
repetition  of  those  conditions  exce 
of  war  which  none  of  us  ever  wants 
During  this  entire  period.  I  am 
wOl  all  agree  that  the  air  lines 
most  outstanding  service  In  flight 
the  eround   that   was  being  offere<  i 
entire  transportation  field.     It  was 
subject  of  conversation  among 
travelers      But  by  reason  of  the 
of  air  line  space  by  military  prlorltl^ 
who  would  like  to  have  traveled  by 
the  war  years  could  not  get  seats 
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As  is  frequently  the  case  during 
normal  periods,  particularly  when 
periods  of  success,  people  lose  their 
judgment.    They  fail  to  analyze 
ditlons.  although  If  one  wanted  to 
to    view    the    circumstances    o 
was  fairly  easy  to  see  that 
abnormal   and    that   the  existing 
could  by  no  means  be  used  as  a  nfeasurlng 
stick  for  tbe  future. 

It  is  not  dUBcQlt  for  outsiders 
wrong  conclusions  about  the  alr-1 
sees,  particularly  those  who  do  not 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  th<» 
However,  during  the  war  period  m?. 
operators  themselves  ftirther 
public  impression  of  an  unlimited  aU 
ture  by  their  own  optimism.     In 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  by  statute 
with    the    responsibility    for 
sound  and  economical  air  transport^^i 
ton.  must  also  have  permitted  en 
to  outweigh  better  Judgment, 
believe   the  Board  would   have 
conservative  in  some  of  the 
during  this  period. 

We  in  United  Air  Lines,  who  were 
guide  the  futttre  of  our  company 
and  conservative  lines,  recognised 
trend  being  followed  was  not  as 
■•  it  ^ould  be.     However,  our  vlHrs 
cast  adde  lightly  m  coming  from  p«  ople 
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hav4t  no  faith  In  the  air-Unes'  future.  Ac- 
tually, It  was  not  a  case  of  lack  of  faith.  Our 
views  were  influenced  by  real  confidence  in 
the  futiure  of  our  business.  Because  of  its 
grent  .'uture  we  wanted  to  see  that  atr-llne 
progress  was  kept  on  a  sound  foundation. 

IMMEOUTX  PO&TWAS  CONOmONS 

Tlie  honeymoon  ended  on  VJ-dajr. 

First,  the  p'.ychology  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic changed  ovsralgbt.  The  public  consid- 
ered that  the  end  of  war  automatically 
brought  the  end  of  inconveniences.  The 
tolerance  of  people  to  wartime  conditions 
evaporated  overnight. 

Although  demand  for  travel  wss  greater 
than  at  any  time  during  the  war.  all  trans- 
portation restrictions  were  removed  and  pri- 
orities eliminated.  This  resulted  in  the  air 
lines  facing  the  necessity  overnight  to  handle 
an  uncontrolled  demand  for  air  travel. 
Everything  had  to  be  done  at  once. 

We  had  one  advantage  from  which  to 
start;  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  have  a 
strong  pilot  and  mechanical  personnel  to 
assure  a  high  standard  of  scJTety.  No  air 
line  would  have  undertaken  this  rapid  ex- 
pansion had  it  not  been  for  that  fact. 

Adoitional  airplanes  had  to  l>e  acquired. 
New  airplanes  had  been  on  order  for  years, 
but  we  couldn't  wait  the  necessary  two  years 
for  the  airplane  factories  to  stop  military 
production  and  build  our  new  planes  before 
we  made  any  effort  to  break  the  bottleneck. 
The  only  immediate  source  of  supply  was 
from  war  surplus,  and  from  that  source  we 
acquired  four-cngined  transport  airplanes. 
It  was  necessary  practically  to  rebuild  all 
airplanes  received  from  war  surplus  at  a  cost 
almost  equalling  the  prices  we  were  paying 
for  new  airplanes  of  the  very  same  types 
prior  to  the  war.  Because  of  the  new  post- 
war airplanes  on  order  and  to  be  delivered 
within  18  months  to  two  years  after  sur- 
plus planes  were  put  In  service,  it  wns  only 
natural  that  their  periods  of  usefulness 
would  be  extremely  limited. 

Eleanwhlle  a  threefold  expansion  of  per- 
sonnel was  necessary.  Thorough  training 
was  given  all  new  employees  and  the  cost  was 
extremely  heavy  because  our  new  employees 
were  like  the  new  employees  In  other  indus- 
tries They  were  not  too  sure  just  what  they 
wanted  to  do.  and  the  resulting  turn -over  ran 
as  high  as  4  percent  a  month. 

Our  employees  are  human  beings,  and  like 
all  others,  they  relaxed  slightly  from  the 
strain  of  war  pressiu-e. 

It  was  impossible  to  obtain  working  space 
overnight  for  these  new  employees.  It  was 
necessary  to  double  up  in  quarters  that  were 
inadequate  in  1941.  when  the  onset  of  the 
wa  froze  the  expansion  of  plant  facilities. 
Additional  telephone  equipment  coxild  not  be 
supplied  Immediately.  Although  several  mil- 
lion dollars  of  new  construction  work  was 
contracted  for  a  year  ago.  because  of  shortage 
of  materials  and  manpower,  no  complete  new 
facility  Is  yet  available. 

The  Industry  now  has  about  600  planes 
with  16.000  seats,  compared  to  a  prewar  hltrh 
of  359  planes  with  6.734  seats  and  a  wartime 
low  of  176  planes  and  3,416  seats.  With  few 
exceptions.  1841  facilities,  which  were  hardly 
adequate  for  handling  the  volimie  of  trsflic  & 
years  ago.  are  all  we  have  to  work  with  today. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Considering  all  these  problems.  I  feel  con- 
fident from  my  own  experience  and  observa- 
tions in  other  fields  that  the  air  lines  have 
done  and  are  doing  an  outstanding  Job  in  the 
face  of  these  d  fficultles.  The  fact  is  that  by 
the  close  of  1946  the  air  lines  were  flying  al- 
most three  times  as  many  seats  as  during 
19il. 

Postwar  cost  of  operation:  Air-line  em- 
I^oyees  were  tmderpaid  prior  to  and  during 
the  war.  Wage  stabilization  prevented  ad- 
justment. One  of  the  first  actions  was  to  In- 
crease salaries  and  wages,  particularly  in  the 
lower  wage  groups.  These  have  Increased  <xa 
an  average  of  28  percent,  and  38  percent  in 
the  lower  groups.    Termination  of  Govern- 


ment contracts  threw  the  full  burden  of  over- 
head on  commercial  operations.  New  air- 
planes have  reintroduced  the  item  of  heavy 
depreciation  as  a  cost  of  operation.  Inef- 
ficiency of  newer  employees,  of  whom  CO 
percent  have  been  in  the  air-line  buslneaa 
lees  th!*n  1  year,  coupled  with  Inadequat* 
working  facilities,  have  resulted  in  a.-  effi- 
ciency of  only  70  percent  of  that  obtained  in 
normal  times, 
•  •  •  «  • 

Now  we  must  consider  the  factor  of  rev- 
enues. The  bottleneck  in  travel  was  broken 
shortly  after  Labor  Day.  The  demari  is  new 
more  In  line  with  supply.  I  wouldn't  say 
that  the  demand  has  been  exhausted,  but 
Irregularity  of  operation  has  again  brought 
about  seasonal  fluctuations.  The  present 
average  alr-llne  capacity  is  approximately  74 
percent,  vrhile  the  brenk-even  point  during 
this  conversion  period  is  approximately  80 
percent.  Increases  in  passenger  fares  or  In 
mall  rates  or  In  both  are  Inevitable.  United 
Air  Lines  is  delaying  Its  action  on  app'.ica- 
tlcm  for  such  adjustments  because  we  recog- 
nize that  fares  will  have  much  to  do  with 
attracting  new  business,  and  whatever  in- 
crease we  recommend  will  be  toe  very  min- 
imum In  the  face  of  conditions. 

Today  we  know  that  there  are  certain  In- 
efficiencies and  expense  Items  within  our 
control  which  shouid  be  corrected  before  we 
penalize  the  public  and  ourselves.  I  men- 
tion the  possibility  of  penalizing  lurselvea 
because  I  feel  it  Is  a  very  Important 
point.     •     •     • 

E:a>AN5ION 

False  optimism  has  caused  some  illogical 
expansion.  False  enthusiasm  hjts  caused  un- 
realistic forecasts  of  the  volume  oi  business 
to  be  forthcoming  In  the  Immediate  future. 
These  forecasts  ranf.e  from  10,500.000,030 
passenger-miles  in  1949.  which  happens  to  oe 
the  one  In  which  cur  company  agrees,  to  an 
ertremely  optimistic  forecast  of  2o.000.003.000 
passenger-miles.  The  1946  volimie  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  approxhnately  6,000,- 
OOO.OCO  passenger  miles.  When  we  order  new 
airplanes,  we  must  start  estimating  cur  re- 
quirements from  our  own  forecast  of  the 
volume  of  business.  Therefore,  we  find  that 
the  number  of  new  airplanes  ordered  by  the 
different  air  lines  differs  as  widely  as  the 
forecasts  of  the  varloiu  companies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  air- 
lines on  future  volume  of  business  has  influ- 
enced materially  their  expansion  ideas.  We 
can  only  Judge  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the 
expansion  which  has  taken  place  by  t  .le 
financial  condition  and  the  credit  standiug 
of  the  different  companies  In  different  cate- 
gories. I  am  certain  that  some  are  having  a 
rude  awakening  as  they  look  at  their  balance 
sheets  and  seek  necessary  financing  to  c  jry 
out  their  earlier  dreams.  1^ 

Expansions  which  cerUln  air  lines  sought 
are  not  working  too  well  in  all  instances. 
This  emphasizes  the  danger  of  aggressive  ex- 
pansion under  abnormal  conditions.  It  is 
true  the  air  lines  initiated  all  but  foreign 
expansion  and  furthermore  that  no  expan- 
sion has  been  fenced  on  any  carrier:  never- 
theless, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which 
I  again  emphasize  Is  charged  -Tlth  the  re- 
sponsibility of  establishing  a  sound  and  eco- 
nomicdl  transportation  system,  approved  all 
expansion  and.  therefore,  must  share  with 
those  of  us  in  alr-llne  management  thf 
weaknesses  In  the  end  restilt. 

•  •  •  •  • 
There  is  no  disgrace  In  subsidy  to  an  alr 

llne  serving  a  territory  that  needs  service  but 
yet  is  not  suffl:iently  populated  to  permit 
the  air  line  to  be  self-supporting.  However. 
in  certain  cases,  the  course  was  taken  tc 
expand  smaller  companies  Into  more  heavil) 
populated  areas  In  competition  with  com- 
panies that  were  inherently  larger  because 
of  the  territory  they  served.  All  atr  Un«} 
c*nt  serve  the  same  territory  without  com- 
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plete  duplication.  Some  of  them  must  be 
satisfied  to  be  small  and  successful. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  air  lines  having 
the  greatest  difficulty  today  are  thoae  which 
were  expanded  with  the  idea  of  making  them 
bigger  and  stronger,  and.  Instead.  It  looks  as 
though  they  may  have  been  made  weaker. 

The  big  question  now  Is:  Are  we  going  to 
look  at  our  own  mistakes  and  go  back  and 
correct  them  or  are  we  going  to  continue  to 
ask  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  give  us 
something  else  we  think  we  may  want  which 
may  possibly  remedy  earlier  mistakes?  This 
might  only  be  a  case  of  piling  mistake  on 
mistake  and  lead  to  final  chaos  in  the  in- 
dtistry. 

DAT    or    RSCKOWnfO 

The  period  we  are  now  passing  through  Is 
a  day  of  reckoning.  False  impressions  were 
created  by  war  operation,  including  the  mis- 
taken Idea  that  we  could  expect  unreserved 
public  acceptance  before  we  could  complete 
perfection  of  oin"  product.  "We  can  look  at 
this  experience.  In  a  way.  as  a  most  fortunate 
occurrence.  The  public  can  be  assured  that 
air-line  management  will  be  more  realistic 
In  considering  the  immediate  problems  and 
in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Thla 
is  where  the  commercial  and  Investment 
banker  Is  performing  an  outstanding  service. 
It  has  been  made  known  to  many  In  the 
business  that  there  is  no  interest  in  making 
loans  or  providing  additional  capital  until 
Illogical  decisions  of  the  past  have  been  oot- 
rected. 

It  is  fortunate  that  any  weaknesses  in  our 
business  became  obvious  before  we  went  too 
far  In  financing  our  future  program. 

I  believe  that  2  years  ago  any  air  line 
could  have  gotten  practically  what  It  asked 
for  In  new  capital  or  loans.  Corrections 
would  not  then  be  in  process  as  they  are  now. 
We  might  have  seen  bankruptcy  in  a  rela- 
tively new  business,  which  would  have 
served  as  a  permanent  stigma.  Instead, 
there  Is  now  the  opportunity  to  make  some 
adjustments  and  start  off  on  a  sound  basis, 
assuring  Investors  and  lenders  of  a  con- 
structlve  and  conservative  program  during 
the  next  few  years.  If  the  commercial  and 
Investment  bankers  are  strict  enough  in 
their  conclusions,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  in  regard  to  the  future  financial 
success  of  this  business. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TH«  rrnrrxE 

The  basic  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  conservatives  and  the  enthusiasts  in  no 
way  Involves  the  extent  of  ultimate  futtne 
of  air  transportation.  The  difference  is 
strictly  in  the  matter  of  timing. 

I  believe  that  regardless  of  the  potential 
market,  the  product  must  be  right.  Today 
the  public  wants  safety  above  all.  They  do 
want  dependability  cf  schedule  performance 
and  regularity  of  service,  but  when  we  ad- 
vise them  that  at  this  stage  of  development 
we  cannot  offer  that  regularity  and  still  be 
consistent  with  safety,  they  are  satLsfled. 

Now,  why  am  I  so  optimistic  concerning 
the  ultl'-iate  future  of  air  transportation? 
It  Is  because  now,  as  a  result  of  wartime  de- 
velopment, we  are  getting  the  specific  fa- 
cilities which  offer  for  the  first  time  a  po- 
tential regularity  and  dependability  of  serv- 
ice regardless  of  weather  that  will  ecHnpare 
with  surface  transportation.  The  Inability 
to  fly  at  very  high  altitudes,  with  fuel  sup- 
ply to  deviate  substantially  from  bad  weather 
areas,  now  causes  cancellation  of  flights  when 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  develop  en 
route. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Cancellation  of  flights  at  terminals  results 
from  low  ceilings  and  inadequate  visibility. 
The  human  pilot  can  do  an  excellent  Job  in 
bringing  an  airplane  down  to  a  general  air- 
port location  with  accuracy.  However,  he 
does  require  proper  celling  and  visibility  to 
make  final  observations  during  his  approach 
for  final  landing.    Today  the  development  of 


the  automaUo  landing  pilot.  Identified  bf  tbe 
layman  as  the  electronic  pilot,  will  permit  the 
entirely  automatic  landing  of  an  alrplaie. 

Mechanical  devices  need  chedu  and  dou- 
ble-checks. The  ground  control  approach 
system,  a  type  of  radar.  wUI  permit  observa- 
tion of  the  plane  by  monitors  on  the  ground 
to  avoid  any  discrepancy  in  course  which 
might  result  from  maladjustment  of  a  me- 
chanical device.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
opportunity  for  the  installation  of  radsr  on 
the  ground  for  general  observation  of  all  air- 
planes  in  any  particular  sector.  Finally, 
with  air-borne  radar  in  the  airplane  i'self, 
there  is  the  opportimity  for  the  pilot  to  raake 
ground  observations  through  overcasts. 

These  are  not  speculative  possibil:  ties 
They  represent  the  major  contribution  )'rom 
all  the  technical  development  forced  by  war 
But  no  air  line  Is  going  to  start  to  use  all  this 
equipment  immediately.  There  will  c»me 
first  the  training,  installation  of  proper 
ground  equipment,  and  an  adequate  test 
period  of  flying  present  weather  minim  urns 
with  the  mechanical  devices  to  insure  ^iieir 
reliability. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Construction  of  ground  facilities  is  mc  vlng 
much  faster.  We  hope  that  by  the  mlditun- 
mer  much  of  hangars,  buildings  and  cthei 
plant  facilities  will  have  been  completed  and 
in  use.  Airport  construction  and  Impiove- 
ment  has  been  decided  upon  In  practically 
every  strategic  city  In  the  United  States.  AU 
this  work  is  on  the  move. 

One  other  thing  we  will  do  immedhitely 
will  be  the  establishment  of  more  practical 
schedules,  planned  for  the  maxlmtun  con- 
venience of  the  traveler.  We  must  sacrifice 
some  utility  of  equipment  to  give  better  terv- 
ice.  For  example,  adequate  reserve  airpl  anes 
must  be  stationed  at  points  to  minimize  de- 
lays  whiC  might  arise  from  minor  meciian- 
ical  difficulties.  Instead  of  basing  airplane 
schedules  on  the  maximiim  cruising  speed  of 
the  airplane,  we  will  set  schedules  so  that 
the  pilot  will  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
up  lost  time  by  a  more  flexible  use  of  reserve 
power. 

If  the  air  lines  themselves  will  benefit  ifrom 
the  lessons  of  this  past  period  and  be  riore 
conservative  in  their  future  expansion  and 
shew  a  little  patience  in  waiting  for  increased 
volume  to  Justify  such  expansion,  I  woulci  say 
that  this  Indiistry  Is  "over  the  hump."  We 
have  all  learned  valuable  lessons  and  wc  are 
making  use  of  them. 

A  business  which  makes  possible  shrink- 
ing the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  a  fraction  of  the  distances  measured 
In  past  relationships  and  which  will  tliere- 
fore  have  a  orofoimd  effect  on  the  sixlal 
and  economic  habits  of  all  people,  whei-ever 
they  may  be.  cannot  fail  to  flouriah. 

We  are  Just  passing  through  a  shake-clown 
period.  Rather  than  viewing  this  period  with 
pessimism,  I  look  upon  It  as  an  experience 
that  will  make  air  transportation  stronger 
and  greater  than  any  of  our  earlier  expocta- 
tions. 


Veto  Tkre«t  Against  Aid  to  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  fine  edi- 
torial entitled  "Veto  Threat  Bar-  UK  Aid 
to  Greece."  published  in  the  Phil£4el- 
I^a  Inquirer  of  March  27,  1847. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom, 
as  follows: 


VITO  THBBAT  Ban  VM  AIS  TO 

By  vetoing  a  Security  CotmcU  rebuke  to 
Albania,  a  Soviet  satellite,  Russia's  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  has  provided  at  least  one  answer  to 
the  question  a  good  many  worried  Americima 
have  been  asking: 

Why  doesn't  the  United  SUte*  toa  to  the 
United  Nations  the  issue  of  helping  Greece 
and  Turkey  defend  themselves  against  com- 
munism instead  of  tackling  the  ticklish  Job 
Itself? 

It's  easy  to  see  now — if  ttere  ever  were  any 
doubt  about  It— what  Mr.  Gromyko  would  do 
if  the  problem  of  antl-Commvinist  aid  to 
Greece  came  before  the  Security  Council.  He 
would  throw  In  his  veto  so  quickly  that  the 
Greeks  pleading  for  aid  In  the  preservation  of 
their  Indepoidence  wouldn't  have  a  chance. 

In  the  latest  case  Gromyko  vetoed  a  7-to-2 
decision  of  the  Security  Council  to  accuse 
Albania  of  at  least  indirect  responsibility  for 
the  Corfu  Channel  mine  explosion  which 
killed  two  score  British  sailors  last  October. 

Why  did  he  do  it?  Presumably  becauae 
Albania  is  now  within  the  Soviet  sphere  and 
Moaoow  feels  some  kind  of  obligation  to  sup- 
port its  vassals  when  they  get  into  trouUe. 

But  Mr.  Gromyko  didn't  merely  reject  the 
majority  ruling  against  Albania.  He  broke 
Into  the  debate  to  complain  bitterly  ab<»it 
the  present  Government  of  Greece. 

Americans  realize  fully  that  the  Greek  Oov- 
ermnent  falls  considerably  short  of  demo- 
cratic perfection.  But  they  also  know  that 
commimism  Is  a  threat  to  freedom  not  only 
in  Greece  but  throughout  the  world. 

The  facts  about  the  Albanian  Incident  In 
the  UN  are  noteworthy.  It  was  the  tenth 
time  the  Soviet  had  swung  its  veto  at  a  de- 
cision favored  by  most  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil delegates.  The  veto  also  came  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
country. 

Ahd  although  It  was  the  first  tise  of  the 
veto  since  last  September,  the  Russians,  in 
again  resorting  to  it,  showed  that  they  were 
unimpressed  by  the  storm  of  complaints  In 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN  some  weeks 
ago  against  abuse  of  the  veto  power. 

The  truth  Is,  of  course,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  ask  wheUier  the  United  Natloiis  wlU 
ever  get  anywhere  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
is  determined  to  invoke  its  veto  prlvUege  in 
any  situation  which  Mr.  Gromyko  regards  aa 
endango'lng  Moscow's  Interests. 

But  If  the  Albanian  veto  has  proved  noth- 
ing else.  It  has  demonstrated  why  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  go  it  alone  la 
the  Greek-Turk  emergency  without  inviting 
time-wasting,  morale-klUlng  vetoes  in  the 
United  Nations. 

As  matters  stand,  we  have  not  imisswitl 
the  UN.  The  United  States  has  asked  the 
Security  Council  to  put  the  Greek  disturb- 
ances at  the  top  of  Its  schedule  for  Friday, 
and  American  Delegate  Warren  R.  Austin  has 
announced  that  he  wUl  explain  the  whole 
problem  to  the  CouncU. 

These  things  are  Important  to  keep  In 
mind  as  President  Truman  urges  upon  Con- 
gress the  need  for  haste  in  making  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  available  The  British 
have  announced  that  their  help  to  Qnece 
win  end  on  March  81.  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost  if  United  States'  efforts  to  plug  the 
Balkan  hole  against  communism  are  to  suc- 
ceed. 

And  it  is  also  important  to  keep  the  facts  of 
Russia's  obstructionism  In  the  United  Na- 
tions in  mind  when  opponents  to  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  air 
their  views  tn  Washington  or  elsewhere. 

It  wotild  be  tmfair  to  hold  that  all  who 
oppose  American  emergency  aid  In  Greece  are 
Soviet  sympathiaers.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Commimlsts  and  their  shadowy 
ftflow-travelers  are  violently  agaiiut  t%. 
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to.  It  «ppe«n  to  ui  that  help  in  tbto 
Lnstance  to  ••stem  European  areas 
by   ccnununtom    to   an   American 
bUlty.    We  support  the  President  In  b^  plea 
for  |Ht3tnpt  action  by  Congress. 
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Tariff  ProtediM  •■  AfricvHwd  Pr  tracts 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKQ 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


IN  TBI  SBNATB  OP  THX  UIQTXD  8  TATIS 

MoTtday,  March  31  {.legislative  df  y  of 
Mondav.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  msk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prln  «d  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Riicoas  an  irtlcle 
«itiUed  "Senator  Bimn  Fights  Farm 
Tariff  Cuts."  from  the  Farmers  Guild 
News  of  February-March  1947. 

TLere  being  no  objection,  the  krticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^bcom, 
as  follows: 
Bkmator  BuTLsa  PicHTB  Pasm  Tabdt 

NxsaASKA   SKM ATOB  Optis  Pasm 
BxciPaocrrT 
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farms 

raska. 

on  the 


Nebraska's  flgbtlng  Senator.  Evan 
who  has  waged  many  battles  on  b 
United  States  farmers  to  once  again 
like  a  rock  to  protect  their  interests 
Congress  extends  the  life  of  the 
trade  agreements.      Senator    BuTLm 
about  3.000  acres  in  southeastern  Nc 
and  speaks  from  practical  experience 
problems  of  farmers  in  respect  to  reciprocity 

Mr.  BrrrLXK  has  Introduced  S.  719. 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  which 
"If  an  agricultural  group  shall  compfain 
the  President  that  articles  are  being 
into  the   United  States  in  quantltiis 
serloxisly  endanger  domestic  product!  m 
InTCStlgation  shall   be   made  by   the 
Commission  and  if  such  facts  exist.  * 
ident  shall  direct  that  such  artld 
longer  be  admitted  at  the  rate  of  dut^ 
fied  in  any  reciprocal  agreement." 
concludes  that  If  such  are  sold  in  the 
States  at  less  than  domestic  cost  of 
tlon  It  shall  be  presumptive  evidence 
domestic  production  to  seriously 
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admin  stered. 
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endangered. 

THX     SXMATOa'S     VIXWS 

"The  Tariff  Commission  has  been  f»»^««g 
practical   application   of  oost-of- 
standards  in  the  actual  setting  of 
many  years."  said  Mr.  BtrrLxa.  "and 
the  principal  arguments  for  the  trade 
ments  has  been  the  claim  that 
experts  could  determine  rates  more 
Ically  than  could  Congress. 

"I  favor  reciprocity  properly 
but  the  present  program   to  not 
at  all      We  are  asked  to  make  all 
cessions  and  we  gain  nothing  in  retui^ 
should  cooperate  with  foreign 
expand  our  trade,  but  I  don't  think 
necessary    to   destroy   our   tariff 
completely  to  do  that. 

"Members  of  Congress  were  invited 
form  the  political  end  of  our  foreign 
but  we  are  never  invited  to  Join  In 
ttotlcns   of   trade  agreements  affectl  ig 
economic  policy      We  are  tired  of 
disarmament  in  the  form  of  tariff 
slons  on  a  one-way  street." 

The  trade  agreements  which  have 
terised   the  New  Deal   adminlstratio  i 
first  proposed  in  1934  to  "aid 
put  3.000.000  men  to  work  by 
Three  years  later   10.000.000  were 
employed.    Ih  1997  the  reciprocal 
ties  were  proposed  "as  a  way  of  actiievlng 
world  peaca."    On  October  6  of  thit  year 
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President  Roosevelt  proposed  to  "quarantine 
aggressor  nations."  In  1940  the  treaties  were 
revived  as  "a  method  of  keeping  the  United 
States  out  of  war."  In  1943  Congress  was 
asked  to  extend  them  as  "a  supremely  suc- 
cessful experiment  that  holds  in  it  the  hope 
of  the  world."  At  present  the  renewal  to 
requested  to  "aid  reconversion  and  maintain 
full  employment."  although  the  slogan  may 
be  changed  by  the  time  the  proposal  reaches 
Congress. 


Mel^  of  Electiu  Pretyent  and  Vice 
President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  M*8SACHUS»X'iT» 

IN  THX  SENATE  OP  TSE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  31  (leffislative  day  of 

Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcosd  a  brief  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Post  and  one 
from  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand- 
ard-Times, regarding  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  introduced  by 
me,  providing  for  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  popu- 
lar vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Post  of  March 
21.  19471 

Tax  BICHT  WAT 

The  straightforward  way  to  elect  Presidents 
to  that  proposed  by  Senator  Lodgx,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  would  have  the  popular  vote 
alone  decide  the  issue.  As  be  points  out. 
any  arrangement,  such  as  the  electoral  col- 
lege, that  makes  it  possible  for  a  man  to  win 
the  Presidency  without  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters  to  archaic  and  unfair. 
The  bill  should  be  passed  with  little  ado. 

[Prom    the    New    Bedford    (Mass.)    Sunday 
Standard-Times  of  March  23.  1P47] 

MX.    LODGE'S    AMXNSMXirr 

Senator  Loocx.  of  Massachusetts,  has  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  make  a  fundamental  change  In 
the  method  of  electing  a  President.  It 
would  do  away  with  the  so-called  electoral 
college,  and  would  provide  that  the  total 
popular  vote  of  the  Nation  should  be  deter- 
mining. In  support  of  hto  amendment  he 
points  out  that  iinder  the  present  system  a 
President  may  be  elected  who  has  not  re- 
ceived a  majority  or  even  a  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote. 

Prior  to  the  election  of  1824  there  to  no 
record  of  the  popular  vote.  Since  then  there 
have  been  cases  where  candidates  polling 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  total  vote  have 
obtained  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  as 
required  under  the  Constitution.  The  al- 
most universal  practice  In  the  election  of 
public  offlclals  in  thto  coiutry  to  that  a  plu- 
rality to  sufficient  to  elect.  In  other  words,  a 
candidate  who  receives  less  than  half  the 
vote,  but  who  gets  more  than  any  other  can- 
didate, to  elected. 

Benjamin  Harrison  in  1888  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  1912  received  fewer  votes  than  all 
their  opponents,  but  more  than  any  one  of 
them.  John  Quincy  Adams  trailed  Andrew 
Jackson  In  1834  in  both  the  popular  and  the 
electoral  vote,  but  as  no  candidate  had  a 
m«Jority    of    the    latter,   the   election    was 


thrown  into  the  House,  and  Adams  won. 
Later  Hayes,  who  did  not  have  even  a  plu- 
rality of  the  popular  vote,  was  declared  elect- 
ed in  1876.  after  a  dispute  over  the  electoral 
votM  of  certain  Southern  States  had  been 
decided  In  hto  favor  by  an  electoral  commU- 
sion. 

Except  in  the  cases  of  Adams  and  Hayes, 
which  were  exceptional,  all  Presidents  chosen 
under  the  present  system  have  poUed  at  least 
a  plurality  of  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  a 
plurality  to  universally  held  to  be  sufficient 
to  elect. 

It  to  interesting  to  examine  Mr.  Loocs's  pro- 
posal  with  reference  to  the  one-party  States 
of  the  South.  In  the  1944  election  10  States 
in  this  area  gave  Roosevelt  115  of  hto  432  elec- 
toral votes.  Only  three  of  them  had  ever 
gone  Republican  since  the  end  of  the  recon- 
struction era  following  the  CivU  War,  and 
they  violated  the  solid-South  rule  only  once 
in  the  Hoover-Smith  election  of  1928.  Their 
electoral  votes  in  1944  were  a  trifle  more  than 
one-quarter  of  Roosevelt's  total,  but  their 
popular  vote  gave  him  more  than  two-thirds 
of  hto  majority  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  electoral  votes  in  some  of  these  States 
are  out  of  proportion  to  the  total  vote  cast 
in  them,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  South  Caro- 
lina, where  the  Roosevelt  vote  was  90.601  and 
the  Dewey  vote  4,547.  Even  unaer  the  present 
system  of  electing  a  President,  the  solid 
South's  almost  unbroken  habit  of  voting 
Democratic  gives  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  President  a  substantial  advantage,  and 
that  advantage  would  be  enhanced  if  Mr. 
LoDGX's  plan  were  adopted. 


Ascension  Parish  Schools  Are  a  Splendid 
Example  of  Improvemebt  of  G>mmanitj 
Life  Through  Edacation  in  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  March  28,  1947 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  report  of 
the  work  being  accomplished  through 
the  Ascension  Parish  schools,  Louisiana, 
imder  the  able  guidance  of  Larry  Babin, 
superintendent,  which  work  I  believe  is 
outstanding,  and  in  pace  with  the 
changing  world: 

IMFXOVZICZNT    OF    COMMUNrTT     LIFS    THBOUGR 

EDUCATION 

(By  Larry  Babin,  superintendent.  Ascension 
Partoh  schooto,  Donaldson vllle.  La.)  . 

That  the  school  should  assume  leadership! 
in  Improving  the  varied  aspects  of  com- 
munity life  has  become  the  accepted  philos- 
ophy of  progressive  educators  throughout  the 
Nation.  Thto  philosophy  to  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  rural  areas  wbere  standards  of 
living  have  been,  in  the  main,  relatively  low. 
The  school  people  of  Ascension  Partoh,  who 
have  been  working  to  put  thto  philosophy 
into  practice  for  the  past  few  years,  are  cer- 
tain that  they  stand  on  sound  and  firm 
ground.  Their  program  has  received  and  to 
receiving  recognition  from  educational  lead- 
ers of  State  and  national  repute.  Certain 
phases  of  the  program  have  developed  to  the 
extent  that  the  partoh  to  now  reaping  the 
fruits  of  the  foresight  and  labors  of  Ita 
leaders. 

Particularly  helpful  to  the  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  understanding  which  ex- 
tots  among  the  various  agencies  engaged  in 
rendering  aoctol,   education,  lellgious,  and 
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economic  service  to  the  people.  Par  several 
years  the  agencies  of  Ascension  Partoh.  as 
well  as  State  agencies  having  responsibili- 
ties in  the  pari;h.  have  been  cocrdinating 
their  thinking,  planning,  and  efforts  to  the 
end  that  the  children  and  adults  of  the 
parish  may  have  at  their  dtoposal,  in  an  or- 
ganized way.  the  services  and  asstotance 
that  each  agency  can  render.  Such  an  ap- 
proach not  only  minimixes  gaps  In  service 
and  duplication  of  activities,  but  also  results 
In  increased  use  and  development  of  all  re- 
sources, both  human  and  natural. 

To  facilitate  understanding  and  mutual 
cooperation,  several  procedures  have  been 
used.  In  1944,  a  master  cbart  of  the  over-all 
program  for  the  Improvement  of  commimity 
life  was  prepared  and  printed.  Supplement- 
ing this  were  detailed  charts  depicting  the 
activities  of  the  various  local  agencies.  Work 
and  evaluation  conferences  have  been  held 
by  a  particular  agency,  such  as  the  schooto, 
as  well  as  occasional  meetings  of  representa- 
tives of  all  agencies.  These  devices  have 
helped  In  developing  mutual  asstotance 

The  schools  of  Ascension  Partoh.  working 
as  one  of  the  cooperating  agencies  in  the 
over-all  program  for  the  improvement  of  com- 
munity life,  serve  strictly  agricultural  areas. 
The  educational  program  which  they  are  de- 
veloping to  one  designed  to  improve  rural 
life.  To  attain  maximum  success  with  this 
program,  the  schooto  must  offer  a  well  bal- 
anced school  program — one  which  encom- 
passes the  teaching  and  mastery  of  the  tra- 
ditional and  fundamental  school  subjects: 
provides  opportunity  for  wholesome,  demo- 
cratic living:  makes  provisions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  health  and  nutoltional 
habits  of  children;  provides  opportunities  for 
pupil  initiation  and  participation  in  those  ac- 
tivities In  which  they  live  together  at  school, 
at  home,  and  in  the  community:  and  assumes 
the  initiative  in  contributing  to  a  better  and 
fuller  life  for  the  people  served  by  the 
school — these  and  many  more. 

Realizing  that  education  today  means  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  the  entire 
child,  hto  parents,  and  the  community,  and 
knowing  that  a  healthy  child  learns  best  and 
to  happiest,  the  Ascension  Parish  schools 
have  a  planned  and  functional  health  pro- 
gram. The  children  are  served  hot,  appe- 
tizing, nvrtritious  lunches  In  attractive,  sani- 
tary lunchrooms.  In  some  of  the  schooto, 
school  gardens  fumtoh  part  of  the  produce 
used  In  the  lunches.  Serving  each  lunch- 
room are  a  corps  of  paid  workers  and  sev- 
eral different  mothers,  who  come  in  daily 
from  different  sections  of  the  commimity. 
Through  this  experience,  most  of  the  moth- 
ers learn  to  know  one  another,  the  teachers, 
and  the  school  better;  they  also  obtain  help- 
ful nutrition  information. 

As  a  result  of  correlation  of  l\inchroom 
experiences  with  classroom  instruction,  the 
children  know  how  to  evaluate  in  terms  of 
protective  foods  the  meals  served  them.  A 
focd-hablts  survey  made  in  connection  with 
the  parish  nutrition  education  research 
project  showed  certain  deficiencies  In  the 
diets  of  the  children.  To  help  correct  thto 
situation,  lunchroom  menus  include  the 
necessary  protective  foods  In  an  amount 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  child's  daily  needs. 
Because  of  the  nutritional  program  of  the 
schooto.  many  families  are  growing  and  eat- 
ing a  better  variety  of  nutritious  foods. 

Other  health  activities  are  carried  on  In 
cooperation  with  various  agencies  of  the 
community.  The  children  are  tested  for 
visual  deficiencies  and  corrections  are  made. 
If  needed  Teeth  are  inspected,  dental  caries 
noted,  appointments  with  dentists  made,  and 
transportation  to  the  dentist  provided  for.  If 
circumstances  require.  A  preschool  clinic  to 
held  during  the  summer,  at  which  time 
children  who  will  enter  school  In  the  fall  are 
examined  and  immimized.  Guiding  all 
health  and  nutrition  work  to  the  school 
health  committee.    ThiM  committee  has  con- 


ferences with  teachers,  stiparvtoors.  and 
lunchroom  workers  in  order  that  sffcetive 
planning  can  be  put  into  operation. 

The  school  program  of  Ascension  Parish  to 
being  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  commiuilty 
and  of  individual  citizens  in  a  numbcx'of 
other  ways.  Work  conferences  which  have 
been  held  for  three  consecutive  summers 
have  given  teachers  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
ctiss  their  mutual  problems  and  formulate 
plans  of  Instruction,  which  are  resulting  in 
improved  adjiistment  in  the  academic  sub- 
ject areas,  as  well  as  in  health  and  sacial 
adjustment.  As  an  outgrowth  of  thto  plan- 
ning, a  great  variety  of  teaching  aids  are 
being  used,  thus  adding  to  the  interest  and 
effectiveness  of  instruction.  Teaching  to 
done  in  terms  of  problems,  rather  than 
topics,  so  that  facts  are  not  learned  in  inola- 
tion.  but  in  relation  to  situations  that  are 
meaningful  to  pupils.  Informal  studies  of 
the  oommimity.  in  which  older  pupils  some- 
times participate,  have  indicated  conditions, 
problems,  and  facte  In  the  local  situation 
upon  which  work  in  science,  mathematics, 
vocational  agricultvu"e,  homemaking  educa- 
tion, industrial  arts,  and  other  special  fields 
to  based. 

In  evaluating  the  program  in  Ascension 
Parish,  the  report  published  by  the  pjirtoh 
school  board  In  November  1946  makes  thto 
statement : 

"While  we  are  encouraged  over  the  pronpress 
we  are  making,  we  do  feel  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  pupils  whose  adult  world  will  certfilnly 
be  different  from  curs.  Continual  plamilng, 
evaluation,  modifying,  and  supplementing 
will  be  necessary,  for  we  certainly  do  not  Iiave 
all  the  answers.  However,  there  to  no  such 
thing  as  standing  still.  We  either  go  for- 
ward or  backward.  In  thto  fast  changing 
world  schooto  must  keep  pace." 


Tax  Vote  by  House  Shows  Public's  Stand 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OF  UASBACBTTSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVMS 

Monday,  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  article  by  David  Lawrence  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  Friday,  March 
28,  1947: 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  pisses 
a  tax-reduction  bill  by  virtually  a  two-tliirds 
vote.  It  may  be  taken  for  gi-anted  that  the 
measure  represents  a  preponderant  public 
sentiment. 

The  best  indicator  of  thto  to  the  fact  that 
40  Democrats,  out  of  the  173  who  voted;  cast 
their  ballots  for  the  bill  along  with  233  Re- 
publicans. Considering  that  only  3  Repub- 
icans  voted  against  the  bill,  out  of  238  voting, 
it  to  evident  that  the  Republican  majority 
to  not  only  cohesive  but  it  can  command 
support  on  the  Democratic  side,  too. 

Por  several  weeks  there  has  been  a  smear 
campaign  waged  against  the  Republican 
Congress.  It  has  been  argued  that  tax  re- 
duction would  imbalance  the  budget  and 
bring  other  dire  consequences.  The  truth  to 
the  Democratic  Party  to  badly  split.  One 
group  to  politically  sagacious  and  to  enilous 
because  the  Republican  Party  has  been  given 
the  opportvmity  to  gain  prestige  through 
tax  reduction.  The  other  group,  of  course, 
wante  to  keep  on  spending  Indefinitely. 

TnCX-CONSUMIKa    STEPS 

The  spenders  in  the  Democratic  member- 
ship in  Congress  are  still  the  more  numerous 


tnslde  the  minority  party  and  one  wondos 
what  would  have  happened  if  the  Democrat* 
had  regained  control  of  the  Hoiue  in  last 
November's  elections. 

If  the  Democrate  were  In  control  today, 
the  economy-minded  would  have  been  out- 
voted by  the  spenders  and  it  to  questionable 
whether  any  such  vote  for  tax  redaction 
could  have  been  mustered  even  with  Ra- 
publican  help. 

Without  a  promise  of  tax  reduction  ths 
Nation  today  would  be  In  the  midst  of  run- 
away inflation  and  economic  chaos.  The 
New  Dealers  have  been  denouncing  the  Re- 
publican Congress,  and  the  left-wingers  have 
been  assiduously  cultivating  the  impression 
that  the  Republican  Congress  has  been  bun- 
gling its  job.  The  truth  to  that  delays  were 
encoimtered  because  the  entire  congres- 
sional structiu^  has  been  reorganized  pur- 
suant to  legislation  passed  last  year,  and  no 
Congress  in  htotory  has  had  to  face  the  re- 
organization of  committees  and  the  re- 
arrangement of  procedures  which  have  been 
imposed  en  the  present  Congress  iiy  statute. 

Notwithstanding  these  time-consuming 
steps,  the, Republican  majority  in  the  House 
has  given  an  example  of  resoluteness  In 
passing— within  90  days  of  the  day  the  ses- 
sion began — a  tax  bill  which  not  merely  ful- 
fllto  the  promises  made  to  the  people  In  the 
autumn  elections  but  dramatically  reverses 
the  tide  of  spending  which,  if  not  blocked, 
would  have  bankrupted  the  Nation. 

■tTSEAUCBATS    HID  TBTTTB 

The  trouble  about  the  tax-bill  controversy 
to  that  the  bureaucrats  in  the  administra- 
tion have  been  concealing  the  truth.  First, 
they  put  figures  in  the  budget  estimates 
which  were  plainly  padded.  Not  only  were 
receipte  underestimated  but  the  expendi- 
tures were  placed  much  higher  than  they 
should  be.  Then  the  President  took  the 
ridiculous  position  of  opposing  tax  reduc- 
tion— ^a  blunder  in  politics  if  there  ever  was 
one. 

The  Republicans  refused  to  be  swayed  by 
the  smear  campaign  and  put  through  a  tax 
bill.  It  will  be  revised  in  the  Senate,  but 
the  final  bill  to  not  likely  to  be  vetoed  tin- 
less  Mr.  Truman  wants  to  commit  political 
suicide  tn  1948. 

The  fact  to  the  American  people  are  tired 
of  spendthrift  government  and  now  want 
economy  and  an  end  to  spending.  The  oob- 
sequence  of  the  House  action  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  whole  economic  system.  It 
to  a  breath  of  fresh  air  after  nearly  14  years 
of  wasteful  spending  by  the  New  Deal. 

The  Republican  determination  to  fulflll 
the  wtohes  of  the  people  for  reform  should 
not  be  discounted.  The  time  to  appraise 
the  Republican  record  to  when  the  prnent 
session  adjourns.  And.  incidentaUy,  there 
probably  will  not  be  as  many  presidential 
vetoes  as  the  left-wingers,  with  whom  the 
wtoh  to  father  to  the  thought,  would  like 
to  see. 


Results  of  Poll  on  National  Issues 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIVS8 

Monday.  March  31. 1947 

1ST.  McGREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I  am 
inserting  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
which  in  March  1947 1  attempted  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  as  many  citizens  of  my 
district  as  possible.  It  was  humanly  im- 
possible to  send  such  a  questionnaire  to 
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cast. 


vote 


each  citizen  of  my  district,  but  I 
the  replies  received  fully  cover  the 
Ions  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
Seventeenth  Ohio  District  which  it 
honor  to  represent. 

My  district  might  well  be 
the  Main  Street  of  our  Nation, 
approximately  50-percent  urban, 
percent  rural  populations,  all  lab4r 
farm  organizations  represented, 
as  large  industries  and  small 
two  colleges  and  two  universities 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  t( 
committeeman    and 
both  Democratic  and  Rspublican 
groups,  farm  groups,  attorneys,  birbers 
business  and  industry,  housewives 
papers,  professional  groups— doctdrs 
dentists,     and     so     forth — public 
holders,  salesmen,  and  school 
A  total  of  2,500  questionnaires  wis  sent 
and  the  number  of  returns  received — 
1.260 — proves  to  me  that  the 
anxious  to  express  their  views  on 
before  the  Congress  for  consideratjion 

The  questionnaire  and  results 
follows : 

Questionnaire    from    Honorable   J 
McCRacoc,  Ifember  of  Congress, 
Ohio  District. 

1.  Do  you  think  It   Is  necessary 
United  States  to  loan  money  to 
tlons  in  ordsr  to  telng  about  world 
Yes.  40  percent;  no  56  percent;  total 
1.141. 

2.  Should  all  reciprocal  trade 
be  submitted  to  Congress  for  approva 
86  percer.c:   no.  15  percent:  tcCal 
1.238. 

3.  Do  you  favor  raising  our  entranct 
for  Immigrants  from  Ktirope?    Yes 
cent;  no.  84  percent:  total  vote  cast, 

4.  Do  ycu  believe  that  we  have 
Federal  laws  to  safeguard  the  rights 
and  management?     Yes.  22  percent 
percent:  total  vote  cast.  1.182. 

6.  Do  ycu  favcH*  a  Federal  law 
"closed  shops"?    Yes.  77  percent;  no, 
cent;  total  vote  cast.  1.226. 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  law 
mass  picketing?    Yes.  83  percent;  no. 
eent;  total  vote  cast.  1.200. 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Federal 
ment  should  participate  in  and  glV4 
cial  aid  to  local  communities  throtigt 
eral    works    program?      (That    is. 
Federal  money  for  planning  and 
tion  of  schools,  hospitals,  sanltatiofi, 
Yes,  40  percent:   no.  51  percent; 
cast,  1.198. 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  tax  reduction  ot 
000.000?  Yes.  26  percent;  or  do  yen 
tax  reduction  of  86.000.000,000?  Yes. 
cent;  none.  13  percent.  (Even  if  11 
no  Federal-aid  projects  In  your 
Total  vote  cast.  1.136. 

9.  Do  you  favor  1  year  at  Federal 
sory   peacetime  military  training? 
percent:  no.  51  percent;  total  vote 

10.  Do  you  favor  abolishment  of 
eral  rent  controls?    Yes.  51  percent; 
percent:  total  vote  cast.  1.204. 

Signature 

Address «_ 

Occupation ] 

Date 

Please  write  on  the  back  of  this 
suggestions   that   might   aid   me   in 
better  service  as  3four  Congressman. 

Please   return   this  questionnaire 
Botise  OtBe.  BuUdlng.  Waahington.  I 


You  will  note.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ithat  I 
msked  my  constituents  to  sigt  their 
names  and  give  their  occupation  and 
this  information  enabled  me  to  secure 
the  opinions  of  individual  grouts  and 
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how  they  feel  about  the  legislation  that 
is  paramount  at  present.  Following  is 
the  percentage  distribution  of  replies  to 
the  questions,  according  to  occupational 

classifications: 

Percentage   distribution   0/  replies   to 
questionnaire 
Question  1.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Ucited  States  to  loan  money  to  for- 
eign nations  in  order  to  bring  ab<xit  world 
recovery?  I 


Totsi  replies i- 

Attorneys^ ^ 

Barbers ^- 

Business  snd  industry ).. 

Farmcra l. 

Housewives .— L- 

Libor . f.. 

Ni'wspepers 

Proi'essional  (doctors,  dentists,  etc.) ^. 

Pablic  offirehoklers -L- 

Salesmen . — 4-- 

School  teachers \.- 

Retired ^.. 

Occupstioii  not  given ... 


Ptt.'Pet. 
46  I  55 


Yes!  No 


31 

78 
53 

as 

S6 
73 
46 
38 
li 
44 
28 
52 
65 


Question  2.  Should  all  reciprocal  trsde 
agreements  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
approval? 


Yes 

Ptt. 

85 

£5 
75 
^9 
19 
92 
(8 
91 
82 
84 
90 
7f. 
75 
80 

Xo 

Total  replies    „ 

Ptt. 

15 

Attorneys. .. ... .... 

45 

Bsrben ...j 

75 

Bu.<tine<t  and 'ndtistry  

11 

Fsnners     .    . 

11 

Hcisewivei.. — .. 

H 

Labor 

1? 

Newspapers ... 

4 

Proff^ssionsl  (doctors,  dentists,  etc.) 

IK 

pBblic  offlrebolders 

16 

Walmnii'ii 

10 

8ti>ool  teaebers ... 

. 

24 

Retired          ^ 

?5 

Oceopation  not  given 

?0 

Question  S.  Do  you  favor  raising  our  en- 
trance quotas  for  inunlgrants  from  Europe? 


Yes 


Tots!  replies. 


Attorneys 

Barbers... . 

Basinets  sad  industry 

Fanners 

Housewives 

Labor 

Newspapers 

Professional  (doctors,  dentists,  ete.).. 

Public  officeholders ; 

S&ksnr.en wf 

School  teachers. i 

Retired i. 

Occupation  not  givto 


Xo 


Pa. 

Ptt. 

ic 

84 

25 

75 

15 

85 

12 

88 

12 

88 

21 

79 

11 

89 

10 

90 

26 

74 

24 

76 

15 

85 

26 

74 

19 

81 

12 

88 

Question  4.  Do  you  believe  that  we  have 
sufBcient  Federal  laws  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  labor  and  management? 


Total  replies 


Attorneys ... 

Barbers _.. 

Business  and  industry 

Fanners . ... 

Housewives. .... ...... 

Labor . ........ 

Newspapers 

Professional  (deetors.  dentists,  etc) ... 

Public  oflloebolden 

Salesmen ... 

School  teaeben ... 

Retired 

Occupation  not  given 


Yes 


pa 

22 


Xo 


pa. 

78 


12 

88 

22 

78 

23 

77 

19 

81 

29 

71 

26 

74 

0 

100 

2S 

75 

21 

79 

23 

77 

21 

79 

30 

7B 

33 

78 

Question  8.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  law 
prohibiting  closed  shops? 


Total  replies. 


Attonic>-s 

Barbers 

Business  and  industry.. 

Farmers 

Hou-sewives. 

Labor  

Newspapers 

Professiooal  (doctors,  dentists,  etc.). 

Public  officeholders 

Salesmen  

School  teachers 

Retired  

Occupation  not  given — 


Yes 


No 


Ptt.Pi-t. 
77   33 


33 

3-5 
34 
16 
31 
31 
IS 
15 
18 
1« 
42 
19 
31 


Question   6.  Do   you   favor  a  Federal  law 
prohibiting  mass  picketing? 


Yes  No 


Total  replies 

.\ttomcys 

Barbers 

Business  and  industry 

Farmers 

Hou'scwives. 

I-ahor 

Newspaoers 

Professional  (doctors,  dentists,  ete.) 

Public  officeboWers 

Salesmen  . 

School  teachers 

Retired  - 

Occupation  not  given 


Ptt. 

Pet. 

74 

36 

78 

33 

70 

30 

87 

13 

92 

8 

87 

13 

63 

.17 

83 

17 

84 

16 

88 

13 

94 

6 

63 

37 

78 

33 

74 

36 

Question  7.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  participate  In  and  give 
financial  aid  to  local  communities  through  a 
Federal  works  program,  that  is,  granting 
Federal  money  for  planning  and  construction 
of  schools,  hospitals,  sanitation,  etc.? 


Yes  No 


Total  replies. 


.^ttonn-ys 

Barbers ... 

B'J.^iDessand  industry 

Farnicrs .... 

Housewives . 

Labor . .. 

Newspapers 

Professional  (doctors,  dentists,  etc.). 

Public  ffflecholdcrs 

Salesmen . 

School  teachers _ 

Retired ^ 

Ocrupation  not  given .. 


Pd. 
49 


33 
61 

4S 
48 
55 
56 
ffl 
48 
39 
61 
44 
60 
53 


pa. 

SI 


39 
53 
53 
45 
44 
50 
52 
61 
39 
S« 
40 
47 


Question  8.  Do  you  favor  a  tax  reduction 
of  (4.000.000.000,  or  do  you  favor  a  tax  reduc- 
tion of  86.000,000,000,  or  none,  even  if  it 
means  no  Federal-aid  projects  In  your  com- 
munity? 


Total  replies , 

Attorneys 

Bvbers _.., 

Ba-incss  and  indintry 

Formers 

Housewives . 

Lalwr 

NewspHpcri .. 

Professional  (doctors,  dentists,  etc.) 

Pnt  licofficehoklen 

Salesmen 

School  tenchers 

Retired 

Occapntlon  not  gfren 


Y 

BS 

1 

s 

8 

S 

Fa. 

pa. 

25 

63 

29 

.w 

17 

70 

"» 

la 

21 

70 

23 

72 

27 

53 

3() 

70 

24 

(3 

38 

56 

21 

61 

2« 

18 

.-» 

80 

14 

C6 

§ 
Z 


Fct. 

n 

12 
13 
10 

9 

5 
20 

0 
13 

6 
18 
23 
11 
90 
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QUMtion  0.  Do  you  favor  1  year  of  Federal 
compulsory  peacetime  military  training? 


Total 

Attorneys 

Barbers ....3 

Business  and  industry . .. 

Farmers „ 

Houaewives ..........„...I 

Lab3r 

Newspapers 

ProfBwional  (doctors,  dent  iats.  etc.). . 

Public  offleeholders 

Salesmen 

Scliool  teachers ......_. 

Retiro.1 

Cera patioD  not  given 


Yes 


No 


PW.  Ptt. 
41      U 


SA    >   SO 
31 


45 

61 


57 
45 
9 
45 
80 
34 

47 
43 


Question  10.  Do  you  favor  abolishment  of 
all  Federal  rent  controls? 


Yes 

No 

Total  replies 

Pd. 

51 

Pa. 

49 

Attorneys. 

Barbers . 

Business  snd  indodry 

Farmer' .... 

63 

65 
50 
66 
.-7 
47 
42 
44 
01 
43 
33 
50 
45 

87 
85 

50 
84 

Boosewivas 

41 

Newspapers I....!."!!!!!"! 

88 

58 

rnr.'ssionnl  (doctors,  dentists,  etc.) 

Public  officeholders 

56 
3W 

Bailsmen 

W 

Bciiool  tenetiers .........—... 

67 

Retired 

Occupation  not  given 

50 

55 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  response  indi- 
cates a  vote  cast  on  the  questionnaire  of 
approximately  1,260.  I  am  one.  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  firmly  believes  that  the 
people  back  home  are  a  part,  and  want 
to  be  a  part,  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. I  will  always  welcome  their  opin- 
ions and  their  suggestions. 


Mr.  Lewis'  Meaarial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

car  XLLXNOis 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  31  (.legislatir>e  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  this  after- 
noon there  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  a  very  temperate  and  well-con- 
sidered editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Lewis' 
Memorial."  It  deals  with  the  contro- 
versy between  John  L.  Lewis  and  Secre- 
tary Krug.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
incorporate  it  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riooio. 
as  follows: 


Secretary  of  Interior  Krug  Is  weU  advlaed 
In  his  ref tisal  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with 
John  L.  Lewis  which  necessarily  would  center 
around  the  Centralia  mine  disaster  that 
clalmnd  the  lives  of  111  men. 

In  proclaiming  his  8-day  "memorial."  Hr. 
Lewis  has  attacked  Secretary  Krug  with  char- 
aetarlstlc  abandon.  According  to  the  boas  at 
the  United  Mine  Worken.  Mr.  Krug  la  a 
murderer.  Is  guilty  of  criminal  negligence, 
and   has  dishonored  his  word.    Mr.  Lewis 


does  not  trouble  htanseU  to  bolster  these 
charges  with  apeclflcatkms.  but,  broadly, 
they  rest  upon  the  theory  that  Mr.  Krtig  Is 
personally  responsible  for  the  Centralia  ez- 
ploelon  because  he  baa  failed  to  enforce  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  Code  which  became  ef- 
fective last  July  29. 

There  is  much  that  Mr.  Krug  might  say  in 
answer  to  this.  He  might  point  out  that, 
during  the  Lewis  contempt  case.  Mr.  Lewis 
himself  was  contending  that  Federal  posses- 
alon  of  the  mlnea  waa  more  nominal  than 
real— a  sort  of  legal  fiction  set  up  for  the 
ptirposes  of  the  court  action  against  him.  He 
might  also  point  out  that  It  was  recognized 
that  aU  of  the  provisions  of  the  safety  code 
could  not  be  put  Into  effect  immediately 
upon  Its  adoption,  that  the  safety  record  in 
the  mines  has  been  better  under  Govern- 
ment possession  than  when  the  private  own- 
ers were  In  control,  and  that  the  man  In 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  safety  code  was 
hand-picked  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

This  Is  a  line  of  argument,  however,  which 
would  be  of  iittle  avail  against  the  fact  that 
111  miners  have  been  killed.  The  only  thing 
for  Mr.  Krug  to  do  is  to  await  the  findings 
of  the  Investigations  now  under  way — in- 
vestigations which  presumably  will  deter- 
mine the  fact  as  to  whether  the  disaster  was 
due  to  Federal  negligence  or  to  some  other 
cause 

MeanwhUe,  if  Mr.  Lewis,  whose  cup  of  blt- 
terneas  is  filled  to  overflowing,  chooses  to 
seize  upon  this  tragedy  as  an  occasion  and 
excuse  for  intemperate  personal  attacks  upon 
Mr.  Krug,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  him.  Moat 
people,  however,  will  prefer  to  await  dis- 
closure of  the  facta  before  reaching  a  Judg- 
ment in  the  matter. 


Hoatc  Tax  Bill  Lif  htens  "OJttle  Fellow't'' 
Burden 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon:  antoni  n.  saolak 

or  CONNBCnCTDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Indi- 
vidual income  taxpayers  in  the  bottom 
brackets,  so-called  little  fellows,  for  a 
change  would  get  a  better  break  propor- 
tionately than  the  so-called  big  fellows 
in  the  tax-reduction  bill  passed  by  the 
National  House  of  Representatives 
March  27  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  largest  percentage  of  tax  relief 
carried  in  the  House  bill.  30  percent, 
would  go  to  the  small-income  group. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  the  reduction 
provided  tn  the  Republican-spcmsored 
bill  would  go  to  persons  receiving  net  in- 
comes of  $5,000  or  less  a  year.  Of  this 
amoimt.  71  percent  would  go  to  indi- 
viduals with  net  incomes  of  l»s  than 
$3,000  a  year. 

That  is  not  the  way  the  Democrats 
treated  the  little  fellows  when  they  had 
control  of  Congress.  They  talk  a  lot 
about  the  common  man,  but  when  cru- 
cial tests  come  they  play  the  Democratic 
administration's  game  to  regiment  h<ip. 

When  the  Democratic  Party  was  in 
control  of  Congress  in  1945  they  voted 
the  country  tax  relief.  It  was  a  puny 
5  percent  Did  they  give  the  little  fel- 
low a  break?  They  did  not  It  was  a 
flat  5  percent  on  net  incomes  of  all  in- 
dividual taxpayers. 


Fifteen  times  the  Democrats  increased 
taxes— nearly  every  year  from  1933  to  the 
end  of  their  control  of  Congress.  Ttoe 
Republican  Party  pledged  tax  reducUoiL 
The  House  bill  keeps  that  pledge,  which 
prevailed  despite  overwnelming  opposi- 
tion of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
House. 

This  official  show-down  again  fur- 
nishes evidence  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  the  genuine  friend  of  the  "tttUe 
fellow"  and  every  other  segment  of  the 
population. 

Low-income  taxpayers — much  the 
larger  group— have  been  hit  the  hardest 
by  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in  recoit 
years  of  new  deallsm. 

Therefore  the  Republican  House  tax- 
cutting  bill  would  give  special  attention 
to  these  millions  of  citizens  now. 

These  tax  cuts  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  wage  bonus  to  help  the  "little  fellow ' 
meet  the  high  cost  of  living  and  should  be 
multiplied  as  the  Republican -control  led 
Congress  puts  the  ax  to  costly  bureauc- 
racy fastened  onto  -he  country  by  Demo- 
cratic administrations  at  Washington. 
Special  attention  also  would  be  given 
in  the  GOP  House  bill  to  the  aged  and 
infirm  whose  earning  ability  has  been 
reduced.  The  House  bill  would  allow  to 
each  taxpayer  65  years  of  age  or  older 
an  additional  exemption  of  $500.  making 
a  total  personal  exemption  of  $1,000. 

Many  of  these  senior  citizens,  who  have 
done  their  bit^  in  building  America,  are 
retired  school  teachers,  policemen,  mu- 
nicipal workers,  and  persons  living  on 
small,  fixed  incomes. 

President  Truman  repeatedly  has 
stated  that  he  is  against  giving  the  people 
tax  relief  now.  President  Truman,  as  re- 
cently as  March  26,  reiterated  his  oppo- 
sition to  newsmen.  He  said  his  position 
was  stated  in  his  January  message  to 
Congress. 

At  that  time  he  told  Congress,  "I  can- 
not recommend  tax  reduction,"  and  he 
made  the  amazing  .-itatement  that  at 
present  "high  taxes  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare and  security  of  our  country." 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that 
with  a  restoration  of  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  the  Giovemment  taxes  can  and 
must  be  reduced  for  the  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  our  coimtry. 

The  following  tables  show  how  the  Re- 
publican-written and  Republican-passed 
House  tax  bill  would  lighten  the  tax  bur- 
den of  the  many  millions  of  persons  re- 
ceiving net  incomes  of  $5,000  or  less  a 
year: 


Net  income  before  per 
donal  exemption 

Prescnl 

lai 

BR  1 

Bedne 
tion 

$500 

WOO 

$7TO 

siaob 

38.  CO 
.     47.80 
S7.«l 
7&.00 
95.  CO 
133.  CO 

raaro 
sax.  00 

347.00 
«r.  00 
VS.W 

asaoo 

484. CO 

m.en 

11.1.30 
JP.CC 
3S.?S 

aaac 

6S.iO 

6c.ao 

93.10 
1SS.(0 
us.  00 
ITXra 
i«3  CO 
312.80 
38.00 
904.00 
387.0) 
6M  80 
W7.It 

11.40 
14.  S 
17.10 
22.80 

38.53 

$780 

aoo 

IMO     . 

Ji.nnn 

$1.M0 

39  90 

Si.sw 

$1.600 

O.tho 

r.ano 

S7.00 
fift.00 
fiiwOO 
£4.00 

$1.900 

$2,000 . 

ftfioo.        

$3,(100 . 

14.(100 

14.000 

S8.» 
87.00 

n.00 

98.90 

m.7o 

IS4  30 

i . 
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tljDCO.. 
fl.2U0.. 
11,^00- 

rt.ioo„ 

J2.4W.. 


1B.0O 
152.00 
lfiB.00 

ano.co 
as.* 

247  1)0 
26&U0 

380.  m 
ffiO.CO 

:«.oo 


133.01 
153.01 

173.  ni 

193. « 
212. «( 
22«  n 
30in 

471.21 

naf.  ♦ 


wtwTwt  pntsoN — 2  DUPKMum  ra 


»^jo„ 

«,ooo.. 
Si.w> . 
«.ano„ 

13.300.. 
l3.«on.. 
ia.'-oo.. 
t4.i«n.. 
$5,000.. 


IBS.  00 
190.00 

am.  00 

22&00 

247.no 

2(10.00 
285.00 
3M).00 
WB.CO 


$6&3 

133.0 
153.0  1 
173.  t  I 

i9S.  r  I 

238.*!  I 
304.0  1 
471.  S> 


tll.« 
2S.50 
4iS.ftl 
57.  OD 

.'A  00 
&SlOO 
S4.0D 

83.20 
57.  no 
7«  on 

117. » 
I5&60 


128.30 

57.00 
Sfi.00 
.■w-OO 

M  no 
.<n.30 

57.  (« 
76.00 
117.80 


Aid  to  Greece — Geoife't  ^  fay 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


REMAIKS 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUQD 

or  MumpoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtIaTIVKS 


Monday.  March  31.194 


Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  unper 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Include  the  following  article 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune 
27.  1947: 


leave 

lECORD,  I 

rem  the 
March 


rt 


I  LzKS  It  Hzek — Aid  to  Ouxcx 
(By  Oeorge  Grim) 

OwATOMMA,  ICnfM.— George 
Qwatonna  with  thousands  of  dollars 
pocket — and   came   back*^witb   93 
between.  George  llred  *|  story 
town  Is  talking  about. 

Tou  meet  George— well  groomec 
OU8 — in   the  candy  kitchen   m 
mtaxirant.    For  29  years  he  has 
Dreaming  of  a  day  he  might  reti|m 
hts  follLs  In  Greece.     His  was  the 
many  a  boy — to  return  to  his  hoitie 
a  sUccea*.    And  to  bring  the  folks 
bors  things  they  needed. 

"Greece  had  a  bed  time  in  the 
Oeorge  "And.  right  after.  I  heard 
clothing  they  didn't  have." 

The  day  he  recelred  that  first  lettfcr 
started      sending      packages.^ 
brought    their    clothes    to    Oeorgfe 
months  he  had  sent  1.000  pounds 
ing.  aoo  pounds  of  flour.  60  potmcfs 
rice  and  spaghetti.     But  he 
his  pp-rents.     His  mother  was  '9 
M.     S3  Gsorge  stuffed  his  pockets 
told  everybody  in  Owatonna  he 
Greece,  and  headed  for  Chicago 


Gec  sex's  Wat 


Bodsalis    left 

in  his 

even.    In 

ev^body  In 


b«ck 
bsen 


(Dd 


var,"  said 
about  the 


Btrrs  TicicxT  to  athsh* 


I  d 


Geoige 


"It  wasn't  so  easy,  even  if 
passport    and    a    visa,"   said 
wtMD  I  told  them  about  wanting 
folks  once  more — and  not  having 
for  35  years,  they  softened  up.    I 
tl.ioo  and  got  a  ticket  for  a  plane 
Chicago  to  Athens." 

During  the  few  days  he   waitel 
plane.   Oeorge    visited    friends    in 
nch  gave  him  some  cash,  and  an 
relatives  in  the  old  country 
bad  more  than  16.000  in  his 

'I  waant  afraid."  he  says.    "I 
•tralght  and  nobodj  bothered  ma 


Socn 


proeper- 

of  hU 

there. 

to  bee 

dream  of 

village, 

nelgh- 


,  Oeorge 
e 
In    10 
of  cloth- 
each  of 
to  see 
lis  father 
rlth  cash. 
off  for 


To  vnspeople 


want  ed 


d  have  a 
But 

o  see  my 
!  een  tfcem 

peeled  off 
1  ight  from 


for  the 

Chicago. 

iddress  of 

George 

hlp-poc)cet  wallet. 


jTSt 


Soon  Oeorge.  who  sold  peanuts  on  New 
York  City  streets  when  he  arrived  in  America 
S5  years  ago.  was  flying  in  a  four-motored 
plane  on  his  flrst  air  trip.  He  bad  sent  ahead 
1.700  pounds  of  clothing  in  44  cases.  When 
he  got  to  Greece,  he  foimd  them  in  a  dock 
area.  birM  a  huge  truck  to  bring  them  to  his 
little  viliagi^  of  NiaU.  385  miles  into  the 
mountains  from  Athens. 

"It  Was  wonderful  coming  home,"  said 
George.  "Teople  were  on  the  street  of  our 
little  town.  I  recognized  my  father.  And 
one  of  my  brothers  ran  and  recognized  me — 
wnicb  was  pretty  fuimy  because  he  wasn't 
bom  yet  when  I  left  Greece." 

Arriving  at  his  modest  home.  George  dis- 
covered that  the  village  was  testing  him. 
Inside,  there  were  five  women.  All  his  moth- 
er's age.     Sitting  in  a  row.     All  smiling. 

KNOWS     MOTHER     BIGHT     AWAT 

••They  didn't  fool  me. "  he  chuckles.  "T. 
went  right  up  to  my  mother  first  thing.  Who 
they  think  they  fool?  I  know  her  right  away. 
My  mother,  who  had  10  kids  and  seven  oper- 
ations and  still  looks  wonderful." 

Soon  there  was  the  distributing  of  George's 
gifts.  All  of  the  Boosalis  relatives — there 
were  44  of  them — were  clothed.  So  were 
members  of  some  94  other  families  For  8 
weeks.  George  stayed  in  the  village.  Then  he 
dutifully  made  the  rounds  of  48  families  in 
Athons.  handing  them  the  money  be  had 
received  from  the  relatives  in  Owiatonna  and 
Minneapolis  and  Chicago. 

When  he  boarded  the  plane  in  Athens,  be 
had  t46  in  his  pocket.  And  in  December, 
when  he  reached  home  In  Owatonna.  there 
was  an  even  $3. 

Now  George  is  telling  groups  In  Owatonna. 
and  his  ctistomers  at  the  cafe  and  candy 
shop,  about  Greece.  What  he  saw.  Why 
America  ought  to  help.  Of  the  real  Job  that 
UNRRA  did.  helping  with  food,  clothing, 
medicine. 

And  George  Is  on  the  Job  himself.  I  saw 
shoes  and  clothing  neatly  staclced  in  a  corner 
of  his  candy  kitchen.  Candy  for  his  ctis- 
tomers  Clothes  for  the  folks  back  home  in 
Greece 

To  whom  George  is  all  the  things  Uncle 
Sam  yearns  to  be. 


Russia  A^ain  Attempts  to  Dktate  Peace 
Terms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  caufornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

controversy  which  has  developed  during 
the  Moscow  Conference  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  over 
the  question  of  reparations  from  Ger- 
many again  illustrates  the  wide  diver- 
gence in  understanding,  in  principle,  and 
In  reasoning  that  exists  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  these  Nations. 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  V.  M.  Molotov. 
on  March  18.  1947,  released  the  secret 
Yalta  protocol  on  German  reparations, 
and  now  maintains  that  its  terms  must 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  as  part  of  the  final  treaty 
with  Germany.  Let  us  examine  the 
terms  of  the  protocol: 


[Text  of  the  hitherto  secret  Yalta  protocol  on 
German  reparations,  as  released  in  Moscow 
on  March  18.  1947.  by  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister V.  M.  Molotov) 

Protocol  on  the  talk  between  the  heads 
at  the  three  Governments  ( the  United  States. 
Russia,  and  Britain)  at  the  Crimea  Con- 
ference on  the  question  of  German  repara- 
tions in  kind: 

■yhe  heads  of  the  three  Government  agreed 
as  follows: 

(1)  Germany  must  pay  In  kind  for  losses 
caused  by  her  to  the  Allied  nations  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  Reparations  are  to  be 
received  in  the  first  instance  by  those  coun- 
tries which  have  borne  the  main  burden 
of  the  war,  have  suffered  the  heaviest  lones, 
and  have  organized  victory  over  the  enemy. 

(2)  Reparations  are  to  be  exacte*.  from 
Germany  in  the  three  following  forms: 

(a)  Bulk  removal  within  2  years  from  the 
surrender  of  Germany  or  the  cessation  of 
I  -ganized  resistance  from  the  national  wealth 
of  Germany  located  on  the  territory  of  Ger- 
many herself  as  well  as  outside  her  territory 
(equipment,  machine  tools,  ships,  rolling 
stock.  German  investments  abroad,  shares  of 
Industrial,  transport,  navigation,  and  other 
entetprlses  in  Germany,  etc.).  these  remov- 
als to  be  carried  out  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  destrcyine:  the  war  potential  of  Germany. 

(b)  Annual  deliveries  of  goods  from  cur- 
rent production  after  the  end  of  the  war  for  a 
period  to  be  fixed. 

(c)  Use  of  German  labor. 

(3;  For  the  working  out  on  the  above 
principles  of  a  detailed  plan  for  the  exaction 
of  reparations  from  Germany  an  Allied  repa- 
ratic  s  commission  is  to  be  set  up  in  Mos- 
cow, concisting  of  reoresentatives  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R..  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(4)  With  regard  to  the  flxlnt  of  the  total 
simi  of  reparations,  as  well  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  it  among  countries  which  suffered 
from  German  aggression,  the  Soviet  and 
American  delegations  agreed  as  follows: 

"The  Moscow  Reparations  Commission 
should  take  in  the  initial  stages  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  the  sugj^estion  of  the  Soviet 
Government  that  the  total  sum  of  repara- 
tions in  accordance  with  points  (a)  and  (b) 
of  paragraph  2  should  be  $20.000.000.C00,  and 
that  50  percent  at  it  shotild  go  to  the 
U.  S.  S  R." 

The  British  delegation  was  of  the  opinion 
that,  pending  consideration  of  the  repara- 
tions question  by  the  Moscow  Reparations 
Commission,  no  figures  of  reparations  should 
be  mentioned.  The  above  Soviet-American 
proposal  has  been  passed  to  the  Moscow  Repa- 
rations Commission  as  one  of  the  proposals 
to  be  considered  by  the  Commission. 

Signed  by: 

Churchtll. 
Roosevelt. 

SXALIlf. 

Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall 
has  taken  a  firm  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  Yalta  protocol. 
His  ansv/er  to  Mr.  Molotov  states  clearly 
the  position  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
affirms our  stand  that  the  Potsdam 
agreement  sup3rsedes  any  preliminary 
agreements  concluded  at  Yalta. 

The  Yalta  protocol  was  obviously  a 
preliminary  agreement  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  a  further  study  and  final  treaty. 
Its  suggested  terms  for  the  treaty  gave 
Soviet  Russia  the  greatest  share  of  repa- 
rations based  on  a  method  'of  property 
evaluation  that  represented  an  addi- 
tional advantage  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  Potsdam,  after  further  study,  this 
method  of  property  evaluation  was  dis- 
carded, and  a  proposal  to  take  repara- 
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tlons  by  zones  was  adopted  as  less  likely 
to  lead  to  friction  between  the  Allies. 

Today  the  final  peace  treaty  Is  under 
discussion.  If  Russia  would  abandon  her 
selfish  policy  of  blind  tenacity,  holding 
out  for  every  gain  for  Russia  when  world 
peace  may  hang  in  the  balance,  the 
Moscow  Conference  could  reach  speedy 
agreement  on  the  issues  under  consid- 
eration. 

""-  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
study  the  Yalta  protocol  and  then  to  read 
carefully  the  following  statement  by 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall,  which  clear- 
ly defines  American  policy  on  agreements 
between  this  Nation  and  Russia  on  Ger- 
man reparations: 

{Text  of  statement  on  reparations  by  George 
C  Marshall.  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  at  CoimcU  of  Foreign  Ministers  at 
Moscow.  March  If,,  1047] 

I  wish  to  make  completely  clear  the  posi- 
tion the  United  States  has  consistently  taken 
with  regard  to  the  relaUon  at  the  Potsdam 
agreement  on  reparations  to  the  Yalta 
protocol. 

Immediately  on  his  return  from  Potsdam, 
before  any  question  was  raised  as  to  the  scope 
or  meaning  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  and 
of  Its  relation  to  the  Yalta  agreement.  Presi- 
dent Truman.  In  a  pubUc  address  on  August 
9.  1945.  clearly  stated  his  understanding  of 
the  Potsdam  agreement,  and  I  wlU  read  to 
y.u  exactly  what  he  said: 

"At  the  Crimea  Conference  a  basis  for  fix- 
ing reparatloiis  had  been  proposed  for  Inittal 
discussion  and  study  by  a  reparations  com- 
mission. That  basis  was  a  total  amount  of 
reparattons— $20,000,000,000.  Of  this  stmi. 
one-half  was  to  go  to  Russia,  which  stiSered 
more  heavily  in  loss  of  life  and  property 
than  any  other  country. 

"But  at  Berlin  the  idea  of  attempting  to 
fix  a  dollar  value  on  the  property  to  be  re- 
moved firan  Germany  was  dropped.  To  fix 
a  dollar-valtie  share  each  nation  would  be 
a  sort  of  guarantor  of  the  amcxint  each  na- 
tion would  get — a  guaranty  which  might  not 
be  fulfilled.  This  formula  of  taking  repara. 
tlons  by  zones  will  lead  to  less  friction 
among  the  Allies  than  the  tentative  basis 
originally  proposed  for  study  at  Yalta." 

In  July  1948.  at  Parts,  the  question  of 
German  reparations  was  discussed  in  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Molotov  presented  the  same  arguments 
regarding  the  Yalta  agreement  which  he  put 
forth  here.  Secretary  Byrnes,  who  was  pres- 
sent  at  the  Yalta  Oonference  and  who  as 
Secretary  of  State  took  an  active  part  In 
wortclng  out  the  Potsdam  agreement  on  repa- 
rations, stated  the  view  and  position  of  the 
United  States  Government  that  the  Potsdam 
agreement  took  the  place  of  the  preliminary 
agreement  reached  at  Yalta.  Secretary 
Byrnes  pointed  out  the  irrefutable  fact,  and 
I  quote  from  his  statement: 

"The  language  read  by  Mr.  Molotov  showed 
whp.t  Mr.  Roosevelt  agreed  to  was  only  to 
study  as  a  basis  for  dlscvission  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Government.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  protocol  shows  that  the  Soviet 
proposal  was  passed  to  the  Moscow  Repara- 
tions Conunlssion  as  one  of  the  proposals  to 
be  considered  by  tbe  Oommission." 

The  position  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  regartUng  reparations  is  that  tbe  agree- 
ments at  Potsdam  supersede  the  preliminary 
agreements  previously  reached  at  Yalta.  We 
will  not  foUow  Mr.  Molotov  In  a  retreat  from 
Potsdam  to  Yalta. 

The  long-sought-for  peace  depends  on 
faith,  understanding,  and  cooperation 
between  the  three  great  powers — tbe 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia. 


Russia,  as  usual,  is  tbe  stumbling 
block — this  time  using  tbe  tentative 
terms  agreed  to  at  Yalta  to  force  her 
point.  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  is 
not  impressed  or  convinced. 


Dr.  Mmzicato  Reperts  oo  Secmid  Illusion 
to  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

C7  NEW  YORK 

m  TUB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rema^  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  report  made 
by  Dr.  Charles  Muzzicato  on  medical 
conditions  in  Italy,  as  he  saw  them  dur- 
ing his  second  survey,  made  ir  the  form 
of  a  speech  which  he  delivered  on  tbe 
occasion  of  a  testimonial  lianquet  given 
in  his  honor  by  the  Federation  of  Italian- 
American  Societies  in  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 

As  national  chairman  of  the  American 
Medical  Relief  for  Italy  (AMRI),  Dr. 
Muszicato's  mission  had  the  full  approval 
of  the  President's  War  Relief  Control 
Board.  His  survey  was  facilitated  by 
the  military  permit  granted  him  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  by  his  attachment  to  the 
Allied  Commission — Public  Health  Sub- 
commission — immediately  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Italy.  Dr.  Muzzicato  won  great 
distinction  as  a  New  York  State  senator, 
and  to  his  present  duties  be  brought  a 
background  of  wide  experience  acquired 
while  serving  in  the  senate  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  public  health. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

ra.  MtTZZICATO  RZPOKT5  ON  SECOND  KISSION  TO 

iratT 

Last  year  I  undertook  to  make  a  siuvey  of 
medical  conditions  In  Italy,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  Its  hospital  needs.  Upon  my  return 
I  Issued  a  report  in  which  I  described  the 
suffering,  hungry,  malnctirlshed,  and  desti- 
.Tite  people  of  Italy.  It  was  a  tragic  sight,  one 
so  filled  with  human  sufferings  that  I  won- 
dered whether  it  was  true,  anc'  how  It  was  at 
all  possible  for  hvmian  beings  to  live  under 
such  conditions.  At  thpt  time  ft  W3s.  for  the 
people  of  Italy,  a  matter  of  keeping  body  and 
soul  together  In  the  face  of  disease  anii  In- 
creasing death  rates  due  to  many  causes. 

I  hav3  Just  returned  from  another  visit  to 
Italy  where  I  again  q;>ent  some  2  months  sur- 
veying the  problems  facing  the  Italian  people 
todry.  What  I  saw  there  filled  me  with  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  them.  Dtirlng  my 
flrst  JotuTiey  I  never  thought  that  It  would 
be  possible  for  a  natkm  to  pull  itself  up  from 
such  depths  of  misery;  for  its  people  to  show 
such  progress  in  their  struggle  against  want, 
sickness,  and  death — a  struggle  which  had  the 
tinge  of  hopelessness. 

I  can  tell  you  now  that  the  people  of  Italy 
have  performed  one  of  the  great  miracles  of 
our  time.  It  is  truly  a  miracle  since  all  the 
visiting  experts,  authorities,  scientists,  and 
doctors  had  predicted  almost  certain  doom 
for  them. 

Yet  these  people  with  their  own  bare  hands 
and  with  the  exertion  of  a  determined  will, 
are  demonstrating  to  tbe  world  that  they  still 
have  the  virility  to  restore  themselves  in 
every  phase  of  living.  They  are  proving  that 
with  Just  a  mtte  aid  th«y  oould  pldc  vp  the 


scattered  pieces  and  Join  them  together  Into 
a  working  whole  again. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thanks    •     •     •    are  due  the  peof^  in 

this  country  who  have  answered  our  appeal 
and  have  provided  the  meaiis  of  alleviating 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  Italian  people 
as  it  existed  wiien  the  war  ended.  •  •  • 
This  has  been  done  with  contributions  at 
food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  surgical  sup- 
plies. The  numl>er  of  lives  which  has  been 
saved  cannot  i>e  counted.  The  desperation  I 
saw  during  my  first  uip  had  vanished  sub- 
stantially and  in  its  place  now  there  is  hope. 
Hope,  in  fact,  is  the  one  word  wliich  can 
best  characterize  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Italian  people  and  we  can  be  proudly  happy 
to  know  that  all  of  us  here  tonight  together 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  more  throughout 
this  land  helped  bring  this  about.  Every- 
where I  went,  in  the  little  towns,  in  the  big 
cities,  and  out  in  the  rural  areas  of  Italy.  I 
found  this  renaissance  of  heps. 

When  I  had  the  great  honor  of  being  re- 
ceived for  a  second  time  by  His  Holiness  Pope 
Pius  XII,  I  found  him  more  optimistic  %t>4 
in  better  spirits.  During  the  occasion  of  my 
first  trip,  be  had  appeared  tired  and  worn; 
he  looked  thin,  pale,  and  very  much  per- 
turbed. In  contrast,  he  reflected  a  great 
change  on  the  occasion  of  my  second  audi- 
ence with  him.  He  looked  better  and  more 
energetic.  When  I  remailced  this  he  cmlled 
and  said,  "Yes;  it  is  because  I  am  so  hopeful 
that  America  will  continue  to  help." 

As  I  traveled  from  place  to  place.  I  saw  the 
Italhin  people  busy  at  work,  and  I  marveled 
at  their  untiring  efforts  to  get  the  most  from 
the  little  they  had  to  work  with.  For  in- 
stance. I  was  surprised  to  see  that  most  of 
the  bridges  that  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
war  were  now  reconstructed — end  that  trans- 
portation, one  of  the  bottlenecks  of  the  coun- 
try, was  fast  resuming  its  stride.  Bvery 
means  of  transporting  goods  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  the  other  is  being  used  to 
the  utmost  advantage.  Telegraph  lines  and 
other  communication  facilities  have  likewise 
Improved.  Persons  can  still  be  seen  daUy 
acting  as  human  mechanlems.  piilling  carts 
and  carriages  loaded  with  vegetables  and 
other  foodstuffs  to  the  market  place.  Ani- 
mals of  every  description  are  being  utilized 
to  the  limit.  Transportation  relics  arc  seen 
commonly  along  the  roads  But  neverthe- 
less things  are  moving. 

All  through  southern  Italy  and  throughout 
Sicily  I  saw  men  and  women  of  every  age, 
even  little  boys  and  girls,  nourishing  the 
soil — the  soil  which  means  so  much  to  them. 
And  I'm  happy  to  say  their  labors  have  beea 
frultftU,  for  Italy  this  year  has  had  a  good 
harvest. 

With  the  medical  and  surgical  soppliea  we 
sent  to  Italy,  Italian  doctors  have  worked 
wonders.  They  were  aUe  to  hold  back  the 
rising  tide  of  death.  Tbey  labored  under  the 
most  advene  conditions  night  and  day  to 
check  diseases,  to  rebuild  bodies  with  medi- 
cine, to  save  the  health  of  the  nation. 

If  this  is  a  rosy  picture  of  conditions  In 
Italy.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  nndetstand 
that  It  Is  only  a  oampatlson  between  my  flrst 
visit  snd  my  recently  completed  tour. 

The  comparison  ends  right  there.  For 
were  we  to  attempt  a  slmllAr  comparlsoB  with 
our  own  conditions  here  in  the  United  States, 
the  tragic  plight  of  Italy  would  still  aiqieer 
great.  One  might  very  well  compare  Italy's 
condition  with  that  of  a  patient  who  has  just 
come  out  of  a  major  surigieal  operation  eue- 
cessftilly.  No  doctor  would  leave  that  pa- 
tient on  his  own  until  be  is  able  to  walk 
about  on  his  own  two  feet.  Italy  has  come 
through  the  operation  successfully.  But  she 
canziot  be  left  alone  now.  Ttot  Italian  peo- 
ple mtMt  be  assisted  in  their  lecupexatlve 
period.    This  wlU  reqiulre  ttUi  more  food. 
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more  clothing,  and  more  medicine, 
imperative  that  this  material  aid  be 
immediately.     If  we  fall  the  people 
in  tbe  last  phase  of  needed  aid.  all  of 
that  haa  been  done  will  be  negated. 

Thla  second  trip  which  I  madp  to 
Tlnced  me  that  the  Italian  people 
store   them&eives    more   speedilv    anc 
retam  u)  normalcy  quickly  If  they 
that  the  future  would   not  be  ladeh 
threats  of  economic  strangulation. 
^tacles  must  not  b«  placed  in  their 
reoonstmction  and  rehabilitation. 

It  would  be  childish  to  disreg^ad 
clouds  that  hang  over  Italy's  futun 
economic  destiny  of  the  nation 
to  be  entirely  in  its  own  hands,  but 
hands  of  the  Big  Four  empowered 
the  peace  treaties.    The  psychologicil 
tlon  brought  about  by  the  decisions 
foreign  ministers  of  Russia.  England. 
and  our  own  Secretary  of  State,  can 
very  well  the  prodigious  efforts  of 
Italy. 

The  promises  made  to  the  people 
during  the  war  yean  have  remained 
minds.     To  them  these  promises 
the  hope  of  a  new  world,  a  new 
nations,  where  jxistice  for  all  woulc 
economic  tranquility  and  lasting 
both  victors  and  vanquished.    To 
many    of    these    promises    have    yet 
realized  la  surely  an  understatement 
people  of  Italy  are  aware  of  the 
volved.    And  It  la  this  that  makes 
that  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  "four  freedoms"  have  been 
for  power  politics.     Such  a 
made  them  lose  some  of  the  faith 
built  up  m  the  Allies  especially  w 
were  told  that  they  would  be  amply 
U  they  overthrew  their  dictatorship 
a  democratle   form  of  govc 
baa  documented  the  (act 
ttallana  did  everything  we  aaked 
•nd  they  did  U  at  a  coIomaI  CMt 
Ml  vet. 

I  mention  thla  only  btenust  It 
future  of  Italy  and  her  ability  to 
tate  herself     It  U  au  important 
tlon  In  picturing  the  preecnt 
Italy  and  the  mental  attitude  uf  hei 

On  my  way  back  to  the  Unite<l 
■topped  la  Parle  where  I  had  the 
to  meet  United  States  Secretary 
Bymea.     In   my  eapactty   as 
American  MediMl  Relief  for  Italy  I 
him  a  communication  stating  my 
much  of  the  relief  we  had  provided 
•ndanttrtd  If  Italy  did  not  get  Jus 
OMat   at   the   pe«et  conference, 
met  and  talked  with  Mr.  Byrnes 
my  eommunieatlon  was  remembered 
after  our  meeting  1  felt  ceruin  tha 
future  position  was  greatly 
bis  attitude  and  efforts  Ua  her  beha) : 

I  was  fortunate  also  to  be  at  the 
port  when   8:nator   VANDSHaao 
counsel  with  Secretary  Byrnes.    The 
and  I  had  a  brief  meeting.    I  was 
learn  from  him  that  be  was  famlll^ir 
ths  purpose  of  my  mission  to  Italy 
endorsed    it    completely     and 
•Uunch  friendship  for  the  Italian 

As  a  doctor,  naturally.  I  was 
find  during  my  second  survey  that  th( 
of  luly's  people  is  stUl  poor 
Is  widespread.    The  mortality  rate  of 
to  pamfully  high.     Infectlovis 
Lodnutntlon  are  still  prevalent. 

The  people  of  Italy  want  to  live 
have  the  energy  and  the  ambition  to 
their  greatest  disaster.    But  the 
tbe  present  and  the  future  is  wbetiie  r 
Iriends  are  going  to  help  her  to  get 
stay  on  her  own  feet  again.    Aside 
humanitarian  standpoint,  it  Is  to 
of  world  peace  that  Italy  recover 
To  bring  this  about  we  must  not 
people  of  Italy.     We  must  not 
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promises  we  made  to  them.  We  miist  keep 
faith  because  they  believed  In  us.  And  to 
those  of  us  who  helped  them  meet  their  great 
crisis  in  ths  past  years  by  sending  fdcd. 
clothing,  and  medicine  to  combat  starvauon, 
disease,  and  death,  the  call  for  a  final  sptirt 
to  bring  them  over  the  danger  line  is  most 
urgent  and  must  be  heeded. 

Jizst  a  little  more  help  from  Italy's  friends 
will  Insure  the  gains  which  were  made  In 
the  past  year.  Just  a  little  more  medical 
aid  will  save  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  iLalians.  I  am  sure  that  if  each  and 
every  one  of  you  bad  been  with  me  during 
my  trips  through  Italy  and  seen  conditions 
as  I  had  you  would  not  hesitate  a  moment 
now  to  give  that  additional  aid. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  this  thought: 

Here  is  Italy  the  country  which,  more  than 
any  other,  produced  what  is  finest  in  art  and 
music  and  science;  the  home  of  a  pgople  who 
through  the  centuries  have  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  culture  of  world  civiliza- 
tion. But.  having  been  led.  unwillingly,  to 
disaster  for  which  she  has  paid  and  is  still 
paying  a  terrible  price,  will  we  stand  by  and 
allow  her  to  remain  a  sick  nation,  when  she 
knows  so  well  how  to  create  the  good  and 
the  beautiful? 

If  there  is  any  compassion  in  us.  we  will 
not  leave  her  to  such  a  sorry  fate.  We  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  ancestry  have  been  greatly 
fortunate:  we  have  the  blessings  of  the  old 
Italy  nurtured  by  the  strength  of  this  won- 
derful free  country  of  the  United  States;  we 
are  endowed  with  riches  and  there  is  within 
us  enough  skill,  enough  heart,  and  enough 
strength  to  bring  the  Italian  people  back  to 
health.  Will  we  summon  that  strength  and 
provide  food  and  medicine  &s  humanitarians 
with  a  deep  responsibility? 

Look  upon  Italy  as  I  suggested  earlier  In 
my  apeech  as  a  patient  woefully  weak  after 
a  major  operation.  She  needs  nursing  to 
bring  her  into  convalescei^ce  and  eventual 
reoovary.  Tou  and  I  can  provlds  U.  We 
have  the  means  If  we  have  the  will.  Art  we 
going  to  provide  Itf 

Tours  mi  be  the  anawtr,  and  I  know  it 
will  be  right. 

o«ARt.M  MvancATo,  II.  D., 
Nettonei  0^•irmon.  Amertcan  Jfedlcal 
JMi9f  for  I  fly  {AMM),  N$¥>  York. 

M,  y. 


Ilonslgiiur  CarroUAbbtug.  former  director 
of  medical  service  assigned  to  KNOSI  (Inte 
Naalonale  per  la  Oistribuslone  dsd  Soccoral 
In  Italia)  and  now  furolgn  representative 
of  American  Relief  for  Italy,  Inc.,  has  sent 
Dr.  ICunloato  the  list  printed  below  which 
represents  hospitals  in  which  medical  sup* 
pllee  and  equipment  donated  through  the 
AMRI  orgaxUMtlon  have  bssn  dlstilbutsd: 


Provloer  saieliy 


Airiimto: 

AirrtifMito...., 

rtnJrstU 

I.icsta.. ...... 

Rdaoea , 

.\ncona: 

Anoona 

Cbiaravalk... 

Fsbriaao 

Jesi 

Osiino..._... 

Ostra. 

Sassofrrrato.. 
Senigania... 
Apaaaia: 

Apuania 

Fiviszano 


Hosrttsl 


OspiHlale  HtIco, 
Ospedale  eivile. 
Ospcdalc  dvico  "8.  Qi» 

como  dl  Altopasw." 
Ospt-dali  rlunltl  'Triolo." 

Ospodale  elTi|»  "Umberto 

'"  1 

Ospedale  dvije  "PrindiM 

di  Piemontrl" 
OspfdfllcdellaC.  R.  1. 
Osppdale  dvib  "Umberto 

I." 
0>pedale  d-  ilc    'Vittorio 

Etnancclp   III." 
Osped«le  cirilc  "Umberto 

I." 
Ospedale  dvile. 
Ospedale  *'S.  Antoolo." 
Ospedale  dvile. 

Ospedale  drile  "SB.  Oia- 
ootno  e  CristototD." 

Ospedale  dvico. 

Ospedale  "3.  Antonio 
Abate." 

Ospedale  dyfie  *&.  An- 
tonio AbateJ** 


Province  and  city 


Hospital 


Arezzc: 

Arezio 

Ca.<!titlionc  Florentino 
Cortona 

Bibbiena 

Foiano 

Mootcvarchl 

S.  Giovanni  Valdi)  mo.. 
S.SepolpTO 

Sobbiano 

Ascoli  Piceno: 

Ascoli  Piceno 

Fermo 

Montcpiorf!io 

Offida 

PortnS  Qionrio 

S.  Flpidio  a  Mare 

AvfUi'io: 

.Xriano  Irpino 

.\vcilino 

Monteforte  Irpino 

S.  AnKelo    dei    Lom- 
bard!. 
Solofra 

Andria 

Bari 

Barktta 

Trani 

Bciifvcnto: 

UcncTenlo 

riodimonte  d'Alifc  .... 

8.  Acaudc  Ooti 

Uolocna: 

Bentl  voglle 

Bolo?na.. ............. 

Budrlo.. ............... 

Ctitrl   R.   PIctro 
d'Kmllla. 


JN^VIVIIBe«»«aea  ••  ve  ••• 

l'um>iuT*nno  . 

(•.  Olovannl  In  hnl 
fslo. 


Vtfiale..i 

CaiiW«rr 
Coslltirl . 


••«»••••.  ••••• 


••••••••••••• 


. • ••••••••• • • ••» 


rarhonla............ 

Ivholaa. 
Oiuume....  _ 

CaliitMimpiia; 
CalUinliMetta... 


MasMrlno. 


•...■••••••* 


S.  Catnldo 

Caitii)ohawH)' 

(  aitiiM)ti«j«0.... 

N-rniu 

Irfirinn. ......... 

VpnaTo 

Catanla- 

AcirftUe 

Cnltsslrooe 

Catania 


LinminKli 
Pat«Tno... 
Randatao. 
Catantaro: 

Catanzaro 

Crotone 


Nicastro. 
Tropes... 


Vibo  VateoUa.. 
CUeU: 
Al 


Chieti. 


Guard  iacrele. 
Lanciano 


Vasto... 

Cosenta: 

Cerisliaiio  Calabn_ 


Spedali  rianiti  di  "8.  Ma> 
ri:i  <opra  i  ponti." 

Spedali  riunlti. 

Spodiili  riuniti  Ai  "9.  Ma* 
ria  (Iclla  Misericordia." 

Cspe<lal?  "Vfttorio  Eman- 
uele  III  " 

Ospedale  di  "8.  Frances- 
co." 

Ospcdnle  delb  Misericor 
tlio. 

Ospedale  "Alhorti." 

OsDodale  della  Mi.<«rioor 
dia. 

Ospedale  "Boschl." 

Ospedale  dvUe  "Mazzo- 
tii." 

Ospedale  eivile  "Umber- 
to I." 

Osi)0<!>»lc"Diotallcvi." 

Os|)edale  civile. 

Ospedale  dvile  "8.  Oae- 
tano," 

Ofiicdale  dclia  ML<ericor 
dia. 

Ospedale  civile. 
Do. 

1)0. 

Ospedale  d  v  ile  "8 .  ^taria." 

05(>edale  dvile  "A.  Lao- 
doin." 

Ospedale  civile. 

Policlinico. 

Ospcda!o  "Prindpc  Um- 
berto." 

Osivdalo  "8.  KieoLi  pelle- 
rrino." 

Ospcdalt  riuniU. 
Ospedah  dvilt. 
De. 

Osmdale"C.A  Plsiardl." 
Istltoto  ortopc<lieo  "Rii- 

lOli." 

Oipodak) "  Umberto  0  Mar 

ghrrlia." 
Otpodalc  eivile. 

OaimhU  r  elv.to  »•  Maria 
(ivila  Oealotu." 
Oipodaio  pHeMatrlvo 
iMeylnelak'. 
'  Hsoveie. 

•^ta." 
olvna. 


0«Mul«<  (talla  C.  R  1, 
Oafiednlc  "C.    Avwiilnl.' 
OapmUle  "«.  Barbae. " 
Oipedsl  dvile. 


Oepi|dsJ»n'liu>rto 

Ovtwdnls  elvlls   •«li.  Ite> 

fnno." 
Oupedtt  led  vile 
0<p«<<liilc"M.RalBion<U." 

O^pmlAlo  "A.  rardurvUl." 
Oaptdalt  droondarl  tls, 
O^wdile  "O.  Vlctrl." 
OipedalrdviW 

Ospedale  "8.  MarU." 
Ospedale  "Umbertn  I." 
Ospedale  dvllc  "\  iltorio 

mmanaeic." 
Ospedale  jianaUiriak  "F«r- 

mrotto  AlesBi." 
Ospedale  "8.  Rneeo  " 
Onpedalc  "8.  flalvatore." 
Osi«da!c  dei  Poveri. 

Ospedale  dvile. 

Ospedale  dvile  "8  Gio- 
vanni di  Dio" 

Opedale  dvile. 

Oapcdale  dvile  "I  Tor 
atdo." 

Ospedale  dvile. 

Ospedale  "Vittorio  i'lman- 

urle." 
Ospedale  dvile. 
Ospedale  sanatoriale. 
Ospedale  dvilr. 
Ospedale    civile      Bea- 

tctti." 
Ospedale  dvile. 


Ospedale  dvile 
pagna." 
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Province  and  ctty 


Oosanta— Continued 
Coaenza. 


Ronano. 


Enna: 

Enna 

Leonforte... 

Nlcoria. 

Piazza  Armerina.. 
Ferrara: 

Argenta 


Baondeno 

Cento 

Comaeeblo 

Codigoro 


Copparo 

Ferrara 

Porto  maitgiore 

Firenze: 

Borgo  S.  Lorenzo. 
Castelflorcntino... 


Empoli. 
Fiesole.. 


Figtoie  Valdamo. 
Flrense 


••••••••«•••••< 


floreniiiola 

fuoacchto 

£"▼*•  ■  •e»«e»«ae»aa*« 

•nSs  rvm«  ••••••••••••» 

•  iftMl  * • • •••••••••••••a 

fsrIL 

•  ^nll  ■•••••••••••••■••• 

SsrliBpotnU.... ...... 
[rudoia 

Rimlnl 

Oantaroansalo  di  Ro* 
magna. 
Fnntnone: 

Aktrt 

Aoacnl. ......... ...... 

Arpino..... 

Casslno 

Castro  de'Volsd 

Cescano.. ...... ...... 

Capraoo 

Ferratino ..... 

Frosinoiic...... 

laoladel  Liri 

Monte    S.    Giovanni 
Cainpano. 

Poot«corvo 

8.  Antojilno...... 

Bora 

Soptno 

VaroU 

GroBseto: 

Castel  dei  Piano 

Omtto 


Hospital 


Nuovo  Ospedale  dvile 
"Principe  de  NapoH." 

Ospednle  dvile  "N.  Oian- 
nuitasio." 

Ospedale  "Umberto  l." 
Ospedale     "Ferro-Brand- 

forti-Capra." 
Ospedale  "BasUotta." 
OsiMHlate  civioo  "Chiello." 

Ospedale  "Mazzolani-Van- 

dtei." 
Ospedale  "Borselii." 
OsiJedale  civile. 
Osi)edale"8.  Camillo." 
Ospedale  "Vittorio  £man- 

uele." 
Osi^dsle  "8.  Gins'ppe." 
Arsispedale  "8.  Auia." 
Istituto  "Eppi." 

Osix-dale. 

Ospedale  di  S.  Verdiana. 

Ospedale  dells  Miserioor- 

dia. 
Ospedale  "S.  Guiseppe." 
Ospedale  "S.  Antonixio." 
Osix-dale  "Camerato." 
Ospediile  "Serrislori." 
Arcispedaie   di   8.    Maria 

Nuova. 
Istituto    Ortopedioo    Tos- 

eano. 
Ospedale  "8.  Oiovann .  41 

Dio." 
Casa    di    cura    cbirurgica 

"O.  Baailewsky." 
Ospedale  Oftalmico  floren- 
tino. 
0.«!)edale  "S.  Giuseppe." 
Sanatorio  "Carsi-'cl." 
O^ale  "Ganiei  " 
Omedale  asmUoriale. 
•eaatorlo   "Ponl«    Veo- 

cEE." 
Oimdal»  psiehlalTioo  "8. 

Saivatora." 
Oapedals     "Moote     Oil- 

veto" 
Ospedale  **8.  UaUo." 
UipedaW  Orb<<t«llo. 
Ospedale  dellu  Motemlta. 
Owsdalo  KbnUeo. 
Uapsctah'  (tnllit  V.  R.  1, 
OupriliUo     muiaturtale     ai 

HilvlMtno 
Oaitedale  dff II  Innonnll. 
OsjiaUaU    "Villa    dclU 


"Villa  frvJ." 
OuMHlale     "»*.     Annun- 

■tala." 
Oipedals   **!.   Pistre 

Uncii." 
OtpriUle  "Rom  Llbrl.** 
Osnedati  eivile. 
O^iidali  dl  («.  FrafM«Mio, 
OSpSSk     della     Mlwrl 

rotdia  P  Doler. 
O^Mnle  "NoMlnl." 
Oapedatt  "GaMlnt." 

Ust)cdMe  dvile  "M.  Bn- 

Wtni." 
OsprdaW    elvUs   "O,   B, 

Monmrni." 
Ospedale  Cadut  I  in  Ousrra. 
Ospedale  rlvlle. 

Do. 
Opedale  della  C.  R  L 
Ospedala  civilu. 


Oapsdalc  H.  Beoedetta 
OupedaV)  civile. 
Ospedale  "S.  Croce." 
Ospedale  "De  Bosh." 
Ospedale  dvile  "Umberto 

I." 
Ospedale  del   88.   Eaera- 

men'o. 
Ospedale  dvIco  "Ferrari.'- 
Ospednle  dvile. 
Osf>e<lnle  "Umberto  1." 
Osfiedale   dvico    "Cadntl 

per  la  Piirw  " 
Ospedale  dvioo  del  Cn>- 

Ospedale  dvfls. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ospedale   "Prindpe   Usa- 

berto." 
Ospedale  dvOs. 

IJo. 
On)edaie  deUa  Misericor- 
dia. 


Provinee  and  city 

Orosseto— Cont  inued 
.Ma.ssa  Marlttima.. 


Orbetello. 


Pitigliano 

Scansano 

Taranto  lonio:  Taranto 

L'Aquila- 

Avezzano 


Castei  di  Sangro 

L'AquUa 


Ortucchio . ... 

Pescina 


Rocca  di  Mezio. 
Sulmona ... 


Ta^iacozzo 

La  Spesia:  La  Specie 

Latina: 

Cori 

Fondi 


Latina 

Mintumo 

Privemo ..... 

Sabaudia 


Sczze 

Torradna 

LIvomo: 

Caiiipieiia  Marittima.. 

Codna 

Livomo........ 

Piomhlno , 

Pori.)(eiTalo..«. 

Lucoj: 

Barua     ^.. 

Camaloro.. ...,.,. 

Cnstelnuovo  41   Oer 

fiutunna. 
Porte  del  Maral 


1  IVMw^Wllv............ 

weftavsita.. .«««««..,«« 
Macitrau 

('Aiuorln«...MM«M. 

\  iiipOii.  •.•••»•••««■•••• 
Corn(toiiHU.M.. 

Mii(<(>rata..*.M....... . 

£^iaieiiTO,  *.........»  B . , 

Reeanail 

H.  Deveriao  Maiebs.... 

Tnlontlno.. ............ 

Maters:  Nfalara. 

Merslnn 

Barrelloaa    I'etso   dl 

( lotto. 

wipan  ■  •  ..".....■■■...■ . 
AiessiDa. •..«....•..... 


Mllasro  .......m...... 

MIstretta.... 

PatU ...... 

Modena: 

C:irpi  

Castelfraoeo  Emilia--. 

Finale  Emilia 

Miraudola 

Modena. 

Raveila  Nd  Frignsno  . 
S.  Felice  8iilPanaro... 

SmssuoIo 

Napoli. 

Arienzo  8.  PeUes 

Averse 

Capaa 

Ca-serta 

Casteliammai* 

Forio  D'Iscfai 

FraJt-unagRiore 

Giuliano  in  Campania. 


Hosfrftal 


Ospedale  dvile  "V.  An- 
drea." 

Ospedale  dvile  "S.  Gio- 
vanni di  Dio." 

Ospedale  "F.  Petmcdoli." 

Ospedale  civile. 

Ospedale  "Acanfora." 

Ospedale  civile  "S8.  Filip- 

po  e  Nicola." 
Ospedale  civile. 
Ospedale  .•ivico  "S.  Salw 

tore." 
Uffido  dl  Sanita. 
Ospedale    sanatoriale    "S. 

Kinaldi." 
Ospedale  dvile. 
Ospedale     dvile      "Casa 

Santa  dell'Annunziata." 
Ospedale  civile  "Umberto 

I." 
Ospedale  dvile   "Vittorio 

Emanuele  Ul." 

Ospedale  s.  Maria  Sahite 

desli  Infermi. 
O.spcdaledeUa  C.R.I. 
Ospedale  civile  S.  Giovanni 

di  1)10. 
Iniermeria  comunale. 
Osfx'dale  civile. 
Ospedale    civile     'Regina 

Ejvna." 
Ospedale  civile. 
Ospedale  della  C.  R,  L 
Ospedale  dvile. 
Do 

Ospedale  di  Maremma. 
08|)eaale  dvile. 

Do. 
Osped<kle  "Vittorio  Email* 
uele  III." 

Do 

Ospedale  di  8.  Francesco, 
O^pednle  "88.  VIneenzo  e 

.Mk-IkIc," 
Ospedale  "8.  Croee." 

Osftedale   dvUa   "8,   Ca* 

mill".  " 
Os|K>ilale  Rtunito. 

Ospedale  v\\  lie, 
OapetUIr  "CamtAcoa." 

(Hnednle  Hvlk  Maria  della 

Plota. 
Otpednle  elvlls. 
Otpednie  dvloo  "«,  lalv» 

l«>rf  " 
Oit|H'ili»le  civico 
(^Kixxt^le  (11  J*.  fBllecito. 
tm>*lnlo  Civile  ••M.Liida.* 
t)»Pe<tBle  "Baru>loiUN)  Ku* 

rtnrhln." 
Oapwlalr  dvleo  "«,  8alv» 

tore" 
0«iH>d»le  rtvllr   ••VHlorie 

I'limiiuclolll." 

Ospedale  dvUe  "OotroBl 

Fodda" 
0«(M>dtile  civile, 
Ospedale     dvleo      "Pl^ 

monie," 
.SanNtorlo    detrArrloooln^ 

teriilta  dei  Roaii. 
Os|KMlale  twicliiairieo. 
0«i>e<lKle  cJvIk'. 
Osfiedalc  dvUa  "8.  Balva- 

tore." 
Osnedaie  dvioo    "Barone 

Romeo." 

OspedHle  "B.  RBmp.tzini." 
Ospedale   "Reidua  Marg- 

herlta." 
Osped^  "8.  Spii-Uo." 
Ospedale    "S.    Maria    Bl- 

anca." 
Ospedale  Poiidiciioo  "Ra- 

mazzini." 
Ospedale  civQo. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 

Casa  Santa  dell  Annun zi- 
ata. 

Ospedale  "F.  Paliadano." 

Ospedale  dvUe. 

Ospedale  dvOe  "B.  Leon- 
ardo." 

Ospedale     "S.     Maria    a 
Loreto." 

Oncdale  dvila 
Do, 


Provinee  asd  dty 


Napoli— Cont  in  ucd 
Gra^^nano ... 


Maddalonl 

Mardanisc 

Maritrnano . 

Napoli 


Noia 

Palma  Campana 

PoUena  Trooofaia. 

Potruoli 

8.  OiorRioa  Creniano.. 
8.  MariaCapoaVetere 


Sessa  Aoronoa.. 
Sorrento 


Teano 

Torre  Annansiata 

Tone  del  Oreoo 

Vloo  Equeaae 

Novan:  Oru  Saa  Olallo. 

Nuoro;  Nuoro 

Palermo; 

Baiherla.... 

CMtcllainoMN  Qtih. 


Pftkuo 


'•■«•••■ 


Palsnuo. 


>••••••••••■•• 


Pwtinleo. 
Termini 


Parma: 


Colomo._...... 

PMeosa... ...... 

Pama... ........ 

Perneia: 

Citu  di  CasteOo. 
Folimo 


PeruRia. 


Peaaro  Urbino: 

Fano 

Fossombrooe.... 
Pearo. . 

Urbioe 


Citte  8.  Anselo. 


Pesoan.. 

PopoU. 


HospiUl 


Ospedali  RiuniU  di  &  An- 
tonio edi  8.  Maria. 

Ospedale  civile. 
Do. 
Do. 

Ospedale  "S.  Maria  della 
Pace  " 

Ospedale    -8.    Maria    di 
toreto." 

Ospedale  dc^U  iorarabilL 

Sanatorio  "S   Maria  della 
Vita." 

Instituto  "Vlttwo  £man- 
ueUe  III." 

OspeJsle    •  Line    Fleschi 
Ravaaebieri." 

Istituto  ortopedico  "Ter 
esa  Rava.«chieri." 

Ospedale  psichiatrioo. 

Ospedale  ''Prindpe  di  Na- 
poli." 

Ospedale  "GusUvo  Mar 
vilio." 

Ojpciale  "Elena  dAosta." 

O.'pedale   "Cardinale   As- 
calesi" 

Ospedale  M  iiitare. 

Osfiednle  "D.  Cotugno." 

Ospeilale  dei  PeUeKrini. 

Ospedale  civile. 

Os{Mdale  sanatoriale. 

Ospctiale  dvile. 

Ospcdile  "R. 


ApioeUa." 
Marte  del 


Ospedale  "S    Maria  delle 

Orazie." 
N'o-joeomlo  "Dentale." 
Ospedali   RiuniU  B    Giii« 

sepiie  e  Melorio. 
Osperlale  "8  Roceo." 
Ospedale  "I-auro." 
Osix'dale  civile  di  S.  Maria 

della  Mieerioordia. 
Ospedale  "Ave  Gratia 

Pleoa," 
Ospedale  civile 
Ospedale  "A.  Marwaa." 
Osftedall  Rlunltl  "DsLuoa 

e  Ko.'uuina." 
0!<t)e(lale  8.  Bernardino  e 

Roeeo. 
Ospedale  8,  Prancesoo. 

Ospedale  Wanatertala. 
Os|x><lale  6.  Hpirllo, 
Ospedale  "Vittorio  Knaa* 

uelr. 
Oeppdale  etvtee  '*0,  Ulf 

0»|ieU«le  dvleo  "Ualano 

Osiiedale  '*DI  Bella.*' 
Oonedale    "Roglns    Ma^ 

Kberlta." 
0«|NHlKle    olvieo    "Mm^ 

fralelll." 
o^itedalriMirliamblnl. 
OiiN>daleiatMtarlale"Ba» 

rhcrl  f  la  Perla." 
rultdlnloo"relidiMaa." 
Saoatorle  tMpulare  "0e^ 


SfMSterlo  "Owe  dot  Sole.** 
Ospedale  "S.  lieverteo." 
Ospedale      "Aluio      Ma- 


Ospitio  maruM  ed  Mtluto 

Iter    raehltid    "B,    Al> 

banaae." 
Ospedale    decU    laisnnl 

PoverL 
Ospedale  dvico  "BS.  TrV 

nita." 

Osped  lie  dvile. 
Ospedale  eivile  8.  Maura. 
Ospedale  eivile. 
Ospedale  Ma^jdore 

Sanatorio  "Casalsole.'' 
Ospedale  dvile  "8.   Gio- 
vanni Battista.  " 
Ospedale  "XIV  Settembre 
1M0" 

Ospedali  "b.  Crooe  " 
Ospedale  dvile. 
Ospeda'e  dvile  "8.  Salva- 

tore" 
0«|)edale  riviie  "g.  Maria 

della  Misericordia." 

OspcdaM  civile    '8.    Gio- 
vanni Battista." 
Os|x>dale  8  Massimo. 
Nuovo  Ospedale  ClvOa 
Ospedale  sanatoriflle. 
Ospedale  "38.  Trinita." 
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Piortneend  city 


Ptecmta 

BorRoaovo  Vi«i  lulooe. 
QMbI S.  OioTanci  ... 
rtacranotoD'ArtU... 
Pfamm   .........-••. 

rm 


BoepiUl 


Mkiteto. 

Ftalutt: 

Pesete 


PlStOU      

8   Marcrllo  Pi9loiM». 

Tixtana ■ 

Polraxa: 

Mclfl 


Racun- 

Mo<lm...... 

Racuaft...^. 
8ci«li 


Viitorm 

Ravvniu: 

Bagmocavallo..... 

BrisKheUa 

C«*Ti» 

Farnxa. . .  ..~. 

Lufo ..^......... 

Ravenna.. .•- 

R*tl[K>  CalmtTia: 

Mclitodi  Porto  ^alTO. 

Oppl<lo  .VUmertiiia... 
Paiml 

RagKio  Calabrte 

Taurianova 

Kaffto  F.mllia: 

i'a»u>lnuoTO  <1l  Soiio . 


C 

O 

Monucchia  Kmitka 

Raotio  KnIUa 

HMwItaao.  ......•.< 


lUMi 

Amalricr 
Maiillana  tebtiM. 
Rim 


Oapedale  dTfla 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

^pcdAlt   Riuoiti   "S.  Chl- 

ara." 
OsprdaV  "Friioe  Lo^ti 
Spcdali  Riuniti 
Oap(<lsli  R<u»*t>  "i^  Maiia 

MadUalena." 

0«ie<)a!i-  del  SS  Co^mofl 

Damiaoo. 
Spedali  Riumtl. 
O^wdair  -Pacini.' 
Ovp^HIr  "CasclH 

Inr^nBcria  S.  OMvaini  di 

DIo.  _ 

OapiKiaJt  eivUa  "S.  Cfvia.' 

OHirdaJe  .Mac,  iort. 
Osprdalr  dvili'. 
CHtvdalr    Ricovero     'Bu 

saccsi. " 
Osprdalt  civil* 

Osi«<la!c  infcrmi 
(>*prdak-  8   Hemardti 
Osp«?«i8le  InfcTmi  Pi  vert. 
Ospedalerivilo. 
Uapadale  "Lniherto  I." 
Oapadaia  "S    Mari4  delle 
rrocr' 

Oapeilale.  Pro\  incite  "O- 

Garibaldi." 
OspedaVrivitr. 
Osnetlalc" Retina-  arftoa- 

rita." 
(>ipF<iah>       KlUDJtr       -'11. 

Melorrinoo  K.  Uu  nth  I 
OspedaW    civlU-    "  rrinci 

IMMa  dl  PiVRKNiU 


Albaao. 

Aatto... 
Arto«(a.. 


CamiMCiiano 

Carinneto  Romano. 

ClTuaTaodila 

ti 


dlR< 


MonlerotoiKlo. 

Nattano 

PalntriiM 


Uiuedale  della  lirata 
Ytnint  drila  htl^ieri^ 
•Mtila. 

OapMlalretvUe"Ha|itiet)a 
tUnna." 

(kvrdahrivUr. 

Unix**!*)*    <^'*l  •    ***' 

Kranrhlni," 
Otwdale    dl    "9.    Maria 

Wiwa"  .     ,. 

Oiptfteic  rivlte  "t    Ma> 

(tapMlalc  "K.  Ui1to|» 
0«pvlaleclvlli< 

Os|R"lale  ilfcli  Inci  rabUI. 
0«pa(t!tle  H!it€hialrh> 


elvleu 


8  Qlu 


Ospadala^ 

Oapadaia  ri«l<e. 
InstUutoOrto|*d 
Usiietlale  riTlk> 
Ospwiale  dal  Uonl|lonc 
Ospadale  civile. 

Do. 
OipedalA  "8. 

Martin." 
Ospedale  civile. 
Ospedale    civile 

•cppe." 
Ospedale  del  KS. 
Ospedale  civile. 

Do. 
Ospedale  Fateben^traieUi. 
Ospedale  "Virf  iUo 
Ospedale  "Corradi  »i 
Oaaadale  "S.  Cark . 
8HlSario"C. 
aMMtono  "B 
Sanatorio  "C. 
Ospeilale  "Mooter  crde. 
Ospedale  "S.  Gio^lanni 
Ospedale  "S.   _ 
Instituto  Ospedale 
siClopalico 
Ueano." 
0<tpedA!e  di  C 
Ospedale  Sfoilati 

Auretio. 
Ospedale 
Ospednle     dd 

(5«(i." 
Ospedale  "S.  < ; 
Ospedale  "Recina 
Ospedale     drU'isi 

del  Oovematorato 
PoUdinico  "V 
Ambulatorio 

riella." 
Clinica    "3. 

tondo."  ^ 

Ospedale  deUa  Sai  ita. 


PsicbiaU  ICO. 


lac  imo. 


JmN  rto 
•Miia 


]H  D. 


Selastiaoo 

♦S.Ota- 
G(etel0Q& 


Fori  nM." 
Rai  nacsini" 
Ballist 


Provtaiee  and  city 


B«a»— Continued 

tiCKBl _ 

Subiaco 

TiToli 

Valoiontooe 

Vdletri 

Salerno: 

Cava  del  Tirreni 

Noeera 

Oil  veto  Citra. — 
Pajrani 

Folia 

Positaoo 

Roc-capicmoota.. 
Salerno  


8.  Arsenio. 


Basaari. 

AlKbero. 
Bonova 


Denno- 
;      Qal- 


Hoepital 


•A.  An 


La  Maddalvna 
Ittiri    


Otieri  . 

Sasflwi. 


Tciupio  Pauaaoia 

Thiesi 

8i4'na 

riiiiut 

Colle  Val  d'ElML . 
Montalrino 


Montcpulr 
Poeviboosl 
8iena    .... 

8liMlunffk 


Torritadi  Siena  ..  . 
illr«ru»t.  I.en(lni    

iSOIO.  ...••a*«a*a***«' 

Ttfnmo 

Air*  •  ■ ■ ••••••«•••••• 

Ulullaitova.. ....... 

8ant  Otnero 

Tefamo.  ...••••..••• 


Torni:  Orviato... 

Torino'  Vi|one.. 

Traponl. 

Atcamo 


CutaiTatraao. 
Brtee 


Marsala 

Maxara  del  Vyio. 
Trapani 

Vlterbo; 

Acq  ua  pendente . . . 


Batraoretrto..... 

Capmnica.  ....^... 


Caprarata 
Cauaino  .. 
Civiu 


MontaOi 

Orte 

Soriano  dal  ClmiBa. 


ioecitta. 
i  Forte 

CO. 

Ban  bin 

rao." 
EleM." 
istiaowoto 


Sutri 

Tarqoinia. 
Vallcrano.. 
Vetr&lla.... 
Vlterbo.... 


Ospedale  dvile. 
Ospedale  civico 

eelocci." 
Ospedale  dvile. 

Do. 

Do 


Ospedale  civile  "Si  Maria 
deU  Olmo  " 

Ospedale  dvico  "Umberto 
I." 

Ospedale  Psichiatrioo. 

Ospetlale  civile. 

Ospedale  dvile  "A.  Tor 
tora." 

Ospedale  dvile. 
Do. 
Do. 

Ospedali  Riuniti  'S.  Gio- 
vanni dl  Dio  V  RuBH' 
d'Aracona." 

Ospedale  sanatoriale. 

Ospedale  civile  "88  An 
nunziata  " 

Ospedale  civile 
Ospedale  :;auatoriaie. 
Ospednle  della  C.  R.  1. 
Ospedale  "O   Oaribakli." 
O^iedale  di  ('arH«  "All 

vesi." 
Ospedale  civile 
Ospedale  dvile    "i'S    An 

uunziata." 
OsiMHiale  sanatoriale. 
Ospedale  civile. 
Infcrmoria 

Ospedale  civile.    I 
Os|>e«lalc  "S.  Lor^.. 
Ospedale  "S.  Maria  delta 

Croce  " 
Osiiedale  Inleriui^ 
05|'<^l^le  civile     j 
Spedntl  RiunlU  **t)  Mana 

delU  Sc:ilu." 
Oapedalt   'S    Mlirla  deil« 

Sevi" 
Ospedale  "MoeMTi 
OsiMxIrtl*  Hvlk) 
o«|wdal«rlvlle  "TriNona. 
Ospedale  cIvlW  *a'roherio 

I" 

Usiiir.laie  civile  "8.   Lib 

eralorr." 
0«w>«lale  elvlle  Maria  88. 

ilelto  Splendor*. 
(>ii|ie<lal<<rlvlli' 
Uapadale  civile  "Vlttorto 

tSaiiiim." 
Oapeitale  wmt  nrtal*  "  A  lea 

Muidrlnl." 
Oapedale  "8.  ^{•rl•  della 

Btella." 
Oapedale     "OtSfm     Be* 

•one." 

Ospedale  civioo  "8.  VKo  e 

8.  ipirilo." 
Ospedttic  "Vlttorto  Eman 

uele  II  " 
Ospedale  I'lvteo  "Arcanseln 

RaOaelc." 
Oapedale  "8.  Bla0o." 
Ospedale  dvile 
Ospedale  "S  Antonio." 

Ospedale   v    Convalescen 

liario. 
Ospedale  "8.  Aotonto. ' 
Ospedale  dvile  "S  Sebasti 

ano." 
Ospedale  dvile. 

Do. 
Ospedale  S.  Giovanni  De 

colbto 
Ospedale  dei  Poveri. 
Ospedale  Uniti. 
Ospedale  "8.  Gtovann    di 

Dio.' 
OaiMdale  dvioo  i 
Oapedale  dvae.  I 
Ospedale  '^Ricdardi." 
Ospedale  Coaiwfiiale, 
Ospedale  dvile. 


Napoll.  Padova.  Palermo.  Parma.  Parla.  Piaa, 
Perugia.  Roma.  Sassarl.  Siena.  Torino. 

PSTCBIATSIC   HOSPITALa 

Agrigcnto.  Alcamo,  Aleaaandria.  Ancon«i, 
Aqulla.  Arezzo.  AacoU  Piceno.  Barl.  Bsllun-). 
Bergamo.  Brescia.  Bologna,  Calauzaro.  Como. 
Cuneo.  Ferrara.  Firenze,  Genova  Gorlzii.. 
Lucca,  Macerata.  Mantova.  Massa  Marlttlma, 
Messina,  Napoll.  Novara.  Padova.  Palermo. 
Parma.  Pavla.  Pesaro.  Perugia.  Placenza.  Pisa, 
Reggio  Calabria.  Regglo  Emilia.  Rletl.  Romu, 
Rovigo,  Salerno,  Siena,  Siracusa,  Sondrlj, 
Teramo,  Torino,  Trapani,  Trevlso.  Trlest'?. 
Ddine.  Varese.  Venezia.  Vercelll.  Verona. 
Vicenza. 

PSTCHIATBIC     ONnnaSPTT     CLINICS 

Bari.  Bologa,  Ferrara,  Firenze,  Genova, 
Mesaina,  Milano,  Napoll.  Padova.  Palermo. 
Parma.  Perugia.  Pisa.  Siena.  Torino. 


I." 
Oab- 


Stdino   Ro- 


aasrvnacAz.  cumcs 

Bart.  Bologna.  CagUari.  Catania.  Ferrara. 
Firenze,  Genova.  Messina.  Milano,  Modena. 
Padova,  Palermo.  Pavla,  Perugia.  Piaa.  Roma. 
Saasarl,  Siena,  Torino. 

ROUTBK   UMIVBISITT  CLUnOi 

Bart.  Bologna.  Cagllari.  Cantanla.  Ferrara. 
Piranae,  Oenofa.  Messina,  MUano,  Modena. 


Redaction  of  Castomt  Bureaa 
Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NCMV   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31, 1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day night  last,  for  the  first  time  In  ovur 
70  years,  the  world's  greatest  port  of  New 
York  and  tts  vast  water  front  was  open 
and  unguarded  as  the  result  of  the 
phoney  economy  program  of  the  Repuli- 
Ucan  National  Committee,  The  follox'- 
InB  newspaper  article  by  Sidney  Fields, 
published  In  yesterday's  New  York  Sun- 
day Mirror.  Is  an  accurate  glimpse  imo 
their  sabotage  of  our  Customs  Burenu 
and  their  unwarranted  discharge  of  our 
loyal  and  veteran  port  patrol  ofQcers: 

ONLY   KCMAK— UCTTM  TO  Tin   VNmO  *TATI» 
UKATt 

(By  Sidney  Fields  I 

DsAB  SsMAToa:  You'rt  about  to  &r«  Anthony 
ZlnnanU  from  his  Job  oa  a  port  patrol  officii  r. 
So  I'd  like  you  to  meet  him.  Matter  of  fact, 
you're  going  to  flre  743  of  the  843  port  patral 
ofllcera  In  New  York.  Tony  is  a  veteran  and 
has  four  kids  and  his  mother  lives  with  him, 
too.  Now  chew  on  this.  Senator:  Of  the  713 
to  be  fbred.  624  are  vets,  and  over  300  of  them 
have  war  disabilities. 

In  the  picture  (not  printed)  Tony  Is  dis- 
playing Jtist  some  of  the  contraband  ha 
and  other  port  men  grab  In  their  24-hour-u- 
day  watch— all  kinds  of  dope.  guns,  brass 
knuckles,  knlvea,  opium  pipes,  and  diamonds 
and  Jewelry  hidden  In  the  heel  at  a  shoe. 

If  ycu  haven't  counted  up  the  score  yet. 
Senator,  here  It  is:  The  Hoiiae  sliced  $3,500,- 
000  from  the  funds  to  be  given  to  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau.  That  cut  la  now  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriatlora. 
Almost  all  of  the  1.410  pwt  and  border  patrol 
officers  in  the  Customs  Service  have  already 
been  notified  that  they're  canned  as  of 
AprU  26 

Know  what  that  means?  Our  CanaUi;in 
border  wiU  be  completely  unprotected.  There 
wlU  be  Just  an  Ineffective  force  on  our 
Mexican  border,  and  23  American  harbors  will 
have  practically  no  protection.  Don't  look 
now.  Senator,  but  you're  leaving  all  Ameri- 
can doors  wide  open  for  smugglers,  dope 
traffic,  rivers  of  contraband,  and  a  deluge  ol 
crtme. 

And  irony  of  Ironies.  Among  those  to  be 
flrad  la  Lawrence  F.  Murray,  the  young  vez 
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who  recently  seized  that  459  ounces  of  pure 
heroin,  worth  over  a  million  dollars. 

But  ask  Tony  ZJnnantl  about  the  day -to- 
day jobs  he  and  bis  crowd  do.  They're  a 
pretty  hawk-eyed  bunch.  Senator.  Nothing, 
but  nothing,  gets  by  them.  They  lift  dope 
or  a  smuggled  diamond  from  under  a  band- 
age? on  a  man  They  find  stuff  in  adhesive 
tape  under  someone's  arms,  or  even  imder 
their  groin.  They  turn  up  Jewelry  In  the 
waistband  of  someone's  pants,  a  gun  imder 
a  garter,  or  a  harmless  little  bottle  of  perfume 
In  a  lady's  handbag,  which  ttims  out  to  be 
a  liquid  narcotic. 

And  since  we  decided  to  stand  tip  to  Russia 
you  can  expect  a  lot  of  nasty  subversive  lit- 
erature. Tony  and  the  bc3r8  generally  find 
that  in  notes  on  sheet  music,  In  the  middle 
of  harmless  records,  and  under  fake  book 
titles.  Tou  see.  Senator,  these  boys  have  a 
seventh  sense  abcut  all  such  things.  They 
spot  anything  phoney  where  you  and  I 
couldnt  If  we  lookef*  twice.  Sometimes  It's 
the  look  In  a  man's  eye.  or  ho'v  he  walks. 
Often  he'll  be  carrying  his  coat,  and  his  sleeve 
will  be  tied  up.  and  It  will  hold  a  load  of 
sttiff  'Ike  anununltlon,  liquor,  or -watch  move- 
ments. TTiey  always  watch  the  chap  who 
nins  over  to  greet  momma  as  she  gets  off  the 
ship,  and  then  he  walks  off  with  her  fur 
coat. 

Why.  last  jrear  they  made  over  4,100  seizures 
and  detentions.  These  past  3  months  they 
grabbed  28  hauls  of  heroin,  cocaine,  opium, 
morphine,  and  marijuana.  Therels  old  Sam 
Bchermer,  62.  and  In  his  80  yean  of  aervic* 
Sam  has  nabbed  over  a  million  In  jewelry 
that  otherwise  wculd  have  been  smuggled  In. 

Figure  It  out  jrouraelf.  Senator.  That 
13.500.000  slice  means  their  upkeep  Is  3*^ 
cents  per  person  In  America.  Pretty  cheap, 
tsnt  It.  when  you  add  up  the  mUlloni  they 
■avf  US  every  year? 

Only  recently  the  boys  hooked  a  man  who 
hnd  18  ounccR  of  pure  coealne  hanging  tn  a 
■nk  brg  from  hU  legs.  He  bought  It  for  1100 
In  Valparaiso  and  was  to  get  $800  for  It,  It 
was  worth  1800,000  In  the  iop«  market. 
Tony  Elnnsntl  once  grabbed  a  fellow  with  69 
?laU  of  morphine  plastered  agnlnst  his  thlphs 
and  stomach.  That  all  adds  up  to  a  lot  of 
money,  Senator. 

All  port  patrol  men  In  New  York  remember 
the  woman  whoahowed  up  at  the  piers  every 
time  a  certain  ship  would  come  m.  They 
Investigated  quietly,  frund  her  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  respectable  dress  shop.  But  one 
day  they  took  her  in,  and  the  matron  found 
a  little  Elpper  on  he  corset.  That  led  to  a 
compartment  holding  12  bricks  of  opium.  It 
also  let  the  narcotic  boys  smash  a  rtng  In 
Italy  and  America  that  they  had  been  after 
for  8  years. 

Listen.  Senator:  The  other  day  a  seaman 
walked  off  the  boat  openly  holding  14  bottles 
of  rare  perfume.  The  port  patrol  officers 
seized  him.  searched  his  quarters,  and  found 
10  more  bottles.  It  was  so  blatant  they  asked 
hlm: 

"How  the  devil  did  you  ever  expect  to  get 
awav  with  this?" 

"Well."  the  man  answered.  "I  read  that 
there  weren't  any  more  (ft  you  port  patrol 
guys  around." 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  permit 
me  to  also  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  V7ashington  Evening  Star  of 
March  26  last  entitled  "Who  Gets 
Trimmed?": 

WHO  GXT8  TRIMKB)? 

It  may  be.  as  some  Members  of  Congress 
have  charged,  that  the  publicity  given  Treas- 
ury plans  for  the  firing  of  large  numbers 
of  internal  revenue  and  customs  agents  was 
of  the  "Inspired"  variety.  And  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  accounts  have  given  what 
Representative  Dikksen  characterized  as  an 
"exjiggerated"  picture  of  the  effects  of  the 
180 .f>bb. 000  budget  slash  which  the  House  de- 
creed for  the  Treasury. 


Inspired  or  not,  exaggerated  or  ncit,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  cuts,  insofar  as  they 
affect  operations  of  these  two  revenue-pro- 
tecting agencies,  were  made  at  the  e:q>en8e 
of  two  branches  of  the  Government  which 
for  srears'have  paid  their  own  way.  More 
than  that,  they  have  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury profits  many  times  In  excess  of  the  Initial 
Investment.  If  It  Is  true,  as  the  Trsasury 
maintains — and  there  Is  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  figr'res — that  the  elght-thoTisand- 
odd  revenue  Bgents  slated  for  dismissal  under 
the  budget  reduction  produced  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  additional  taxss  last 
year,  the  wisdom  of  "saving"  the  relatively 
small  salary  cost  of  this  profitable  ent^a-prlse 
Is  hard  to  comprehend. 

Treasury  estimates  of  personnel  reductions 
!n  the  Customs  Service  necessitated  by  the 
prospective  fund  decrease  have  been  detcrlbed 
as  "misleading  and  unfounded"  by  Chairman 
Cantoxd  of  the  House  Approprlatlomi  Sub- 
committee which  proposed  the  reduction. 
The  Treasury  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
justify  Its  estimates  later  this  week,  when 
Senate  hearings  on  the  bill  begin.  The  con- 
flicting views  of  Treasury  and  House  s'xikes- 
men  on  this  Important  phase  of  the  econ- 
omy program  should  be  thorotighly  aiied. 

Certainly  Congress  should  move  slo'vly  In 
effecting  budget  savings  which,  in  thii  end, 
might  administer  more  of  a  trimming  to 
the  taxpayers  tlian  to  the  current  budgist. 


Military  GoTcnunent  in  Germaiy 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ORXCON 

IM  THI  BBNATI  OP  THI  UNITSD  81:ATI8 

Friday.  March  21  iUigiilative  day  o/ 
Monday,  March  »i) ,  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Max  Rhelnsteln,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  m  re- 
gard to  Impressions  which  he  formed  as 
a  member  of  our  military  government  In 
Germany  during  the  time  when  he  s>sryed 
tn  that  capacity. 

An  estimate  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  Indicates  that  the  iranu- 
script  herewith  submitted  will  exce>»d  by 
about  three-fourths  of  a  page  the  two 
pages  of  the  Rbcord  allowed  under  the 
rule  without  a  statement  of  cost.  I  am 
Informed  that  the  cost  will  be  approxi- 
mately $195.25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  among  you  tonight,  and  an  honor 
to  be  your  speaker.  Of  course,  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  yotir  interest  attaches  not 
to  me,  but  to  the  topic  about  which  you 
think  that  I  can  tell  you  something.  This 
topic  Is  of  Importance  Indeed.  What  is  hap- 
pening today  In  Germany  and  concerning 
Germany  will  be  a  decisive  factor  hi  the 
struggle  for  world  peace.  With  the  work 
that  is  now  l>elng  carried  on  by  United  States 
military  government  In  Germany.  I  have 
been  connected  for  the  last  18  months.  I 
have,  of  course,  been  occupying  on  the  staff 
of  military  government  a  position  of  very 
limited  scope.  Tlie  organization  Is  big  and 
highly  departmentalized  and,  except  for  a 
few  men  on  the  very  top  of  the  pyi-amld. 
the  ordinary  staff  member  has  but  a  limited 
•cope  of  activity  and  observation.    However, 


I  have  been  over  thext  tot  a  comparatively 
long  time  and  almost  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  military  government.  I  have 
kept  my  eyes  open  and  I  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  only  speaking  the  language 
of  the  country,  but  also  of  knowing  some- 
thing about  It.  After  all,  I  had  been  living 
there  for  quite  a  long  time.  This  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country  has  also  given  me 
an  opportunity  for  talks  and  personal  con- 
tacts with  a  large  number  of  Germans  and 
I  think  I  can  say  that  I  have  come  to  know 
something  about  their  opinions,  attitudes, 
and  reactions.  Finally,  the  Legal  Division 
of  OMGUS.  with  which  I  have  been  con- 
nected, has  been  an  unusually  iwlvantageous 
place  for  making  observations,  because  law- 
yers, as  jrou  well  know,  iiave  to  have  their 
fingers  In  every  pie. 

In  contract  to  United  States  mUItary  gov- 
ernment In  Japan,  our  mUltary  government 
In  Germany  has  not  had  a  good  press.  High 
praise  Is  being  heaped  upon  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  work  In  Japan,  but  of  our  work  In 
Germany  the  American  press  has  been  highly 
critical. 

Much  of  that  criticism  is.  or.  at  least,  was 
at  some  time  justified;  other  criticism  has 
not  been  well-founded  and  some  of  It  has 
been  outrightly  unjtist  and  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction,  sometimes  with  the  tmfor- 
tunate  result  of  driving  military  govon- 
ment  Into  incongruous  actions.  One  of  the 
major  criticisms  which  I  have  to  make  my- 
self Is  the  oversenaitlveness  of  military  gov- 
ernment to  press  compalgns  at  home;  Its  over- 
ly great  openness  to  the  Influence  of  loud- 
mouthed and  often  Ul-lnformed  newspaper  • 
men.  or.  shall  I  say.  the  fear  of  adverse 
publicity  at  home,  has  done  great  harm, 
•specially  with  respect  to  denaalfteatlon.  an 
Issue  In  which  only  one  group  of  pubile 
opinion,  via.  a  partisan  group,  has  shown 
an  interest,  while  the  majority  of  th«  puhUo 
has  b««n  looking  on  In  bewUderment.  About 
that  issua.  I  shall  hav*  ■oraething  to  Miy  tn 
tha  oouiae  of  this  evening. 

But,  lest  I  be  mleundentood,  let  me  stata 
It  olaarly  that  I  bell«v«  that  military  gov- 
•mm^nt  in  Oermany  ha^  don*  a  good,  nay 
•ven  a  very  good.  JOb  under  the  moat  trying 
olroumstanc«s. 

When  we  compare  military  government  In 
Japan  and  in  Oermany  we  reoognias  tmme* 
diately  two  important  dlHtdvantages  for  mil- 
itary govemnMnt  in  0«rmany.  In  Japan  the 
local  government  remained  Intact  and  oould 
be  used  immediately  as  a  weU-e«tabllshed. 
smoothly  functioning  machinery  for  the  en- 
foromnent  of  occupation  policies.  In  Ger- 
many we  were  faced  with  administrative 
chaos.  For  reasons,  the  wisdom  of  which  is 
debatable,  not  only  the  centrel  but  also  the 
local  governments  were  dissolved  by  the  oc- 
cupying powers  and  military  government  had 
to  perform  the  twofc^d  task  of,  first,  running 
by  itself  the  complicated  administrative  ma- 
chlnoy  of  a  country  which  had  fallen  into 
complete  disruption,  and  then,  later,  that  of 
reestablishing  from  scratch  new  German  gov- 
ernmental agencies  on  the  local,  the  co\inty, 
and  the  state  level.  American  efforts  to  re- 
establish German  administration  also  on  the 
federal  level  have  faUed.  prlmarUy  because  of 
French  opposition. 

This  last  statement  already  indicates  the 
other  great  difficulty  with  which  we  are  faced 
in  Germsjiy.  In  Japan  General  MacArtbur's 
word  is  the  law  of  the  land,  even  in  the  small 
part  of  the  country  which  is  occupied  by 
British  troops.  In  Germany  we  have  to  share 
the  occupation  with  three  other  powers,  the 
interests  of  which  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  not 
always  harmonious.  Each  power  Immediately 
established  Its  own  zone  as  an  iron-tight 
compartment,  prohibiting  all  interzonal  trade 
and  trcfflc  that  would  not  be  expressly  au- 
thorized by  the  respective  zone  commander, 
and  such  authorization  Is  being  given  only 
reluctantly.  Different  policies  are  being  pur- 
sued in  different  zones  in  almost  every  im- 
portant respect,  and  each  zone  commander 
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ha*  »hown  a  tendency  to  establish  hla 
aa  a  aeU-sxifficlent  economic  unit,  with 
result  that  they  are  all  equally 
because,  after  all.  Germany  has  been  an 
nomlc  unit  which  is  now  cut  into  louf' 
better,  five  slices  by  the  artificial  and 
accidental  zone  boundaries. 

To  make  things  even  more  complicate^ 
undefined  number  of  affairs  is  carried  on 
twHy  by  the  Allied  Control  Authority 
dally  the  Control  Council,  a  quadri; 
body  which  can  only  act  unanimously 
similar  situation  exists  tor  the  fifth  son< . 
city  of  Berlin,  whose  German  adminlstri  it 
is     supervised     by     another 
agency,  the  Allied  Kommandatura 

Under   these   circumstances   one   can 
wonder  that  United  States  military 
ment    has    achieved    as    much    as    it 
especially  when  one  furthermore 
the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable 
that  would  not  only  have  the  moral 
to  withstand  the  temptations  to  wbi 
foreign  occupant  of  a  subject  enemy 
try  is  of  necessity  exposed,  but  who 
also  know  at  least  something  about  the 
try    which    they    are  supposed    to 
Plaally.  military  government  in  Oermarjy 
for  a  considerable  time  been   hamper  d 
the  lack  of  clearly  defined  United  State  i 
Icy  with  respect  to  Germany.    Only  in 
months,  such  a  policy  seems  to  have 
emerging.    It   has    not    been    oAciall] 
nounced.  but  It  seems  to  have  taken 
and.  although  never  formulated  cleaiiy 
have  influenced  the  uctlon  of  military 
•mment.     This    policy    teems    to    vle^  r 
German   problem   as  an   aspect  of  a 
broader  problem,  a  problem  which  w< 
call  Indeed  the  basic  one  of  United 
and  world  policy  of  the  postwar  time 
problem  is  that  of  finding  a  way  whlc:  i 
ders  it  possible  for  two  such  fundam^ 
different  pzv:en  as  the  United  States 
USSR    peacefully    to    live    together 
world.     By    this    one    problem    every 
problem   of   international   relations 
being  overshadowed.    For  reasons 
would  be  going  too  far  to  discuss 
would  be  unrealistic  to  be  afraid  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany  alo^e 
a  world  dominated  by  the  United 
the  USSR  a  lone  wolf  Germany  would 
have  a  shadow  of  a  chance,  and  the 
who  know  that  best  are  the  Germans 
•elves.     The  only  chances  Germany 
have  in  any  future  war  wotild  be  as 
of  either  the  United  States  or  USSR 
we  are  neither   thinking   of  aggress! 
even  of  disturbing  the  delicate 
power  which  Is  now  emerging 
two  giants,  we  have  no  Intention  of 
Germany  as  an  ally.    But  we  must 
to  it  that  Germany  neither  becomes 
body  else's  ally  nor  that  the  German 
becomes  a  battleground  for  competi  ig 
terests.      Faced   with    the    alternative 
partition  of  Germany  into  an  easteia 
western  half,  or  Into  a  whole  group  oi 
pendent  or  semi -independent  states 
one  hand,  and  the  preservation  or 
establishment  of  Germany  as  a  unified 
try.  the  responsible  makers  of  our 
policy  seem  to  have  come  to  the 
that  only  the  latter  solution  Is  more 
clve  to  peace.     Nothing  would  be 
turbing    than    a    political    void    In 
Europe.    One    Balkan     has    been 
United  Sutes  policy,  as  It  has  been 
lated  by  ex-Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
thus  to  he  aiming  at  the  reestablishn 
a  unified  Germany,  which,  in  order 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  world, 
able  to  maintain  for  Its  population  a 
standard  of  living  and  must  also  be 
tarlzed.    completely   neutral,    and 
thoroughly  democratic.     The  new 
Is  to  constitute  a  larger  Switzerland, 
can  fulfill  Its  function  in  the  world 
It  becomes  as  democratic  in  spirit  aa 
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land  has  been.  This  whole  policy  is  thus 
basiKl  upon  the  assumption  that  Germany 
can  be  democratic  But  after  all,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  Switzerland  is  as 
German  as  that  of  th2  Reich. 

The  llnec   on  which  United  States  mili- 
tary government  has  been  working  in  re- 
cent months  are  In  accordance  with  such 
a  policy.     In  this  respect  we  have  to  note 
firsi;  the  efforts  of  the  military  governor  to 
induce   the   control    council    to   implement 
those   provisions    of    the    Potsdam    declara- 
tion which  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
central   German   agencies   in   the   fields   of 
economic  administration  and  to  remove  the 
boundaries  between  the  several  zones  of  oc- 
cupation.   That  the  former  efforts  have  not 
yet  succeeded  at  all,  and  the  latter  to  a  V2ry 
limited  extent  only,  has  not  been  due  to  any 
lack  of  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
element  in  the  Allied  control  authority,  but 
solely  to  the  opposition  encountered  on  the 
part  of  the  French  and,  perhaps,  also  the 
Soviet.      However.    American    initiative    has 
brought  about  at  least  the  economic  unifica- 
tion of  the  zones  of  occupation  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Invitation  to  Join  In  this  unification  is  still 
being  held  open  to  the  other  two  occupation 
powers.    It  has  been  c<»isistently  the  United 
States  which  has  maintained  the  principle 
that  Germs ny  ought  to  be  preserved  and. 
theiefore.    administered    as    a   unit.     What 
little  constructive  legislation  has  so  far  been 
adopted   by   the   control   council   has  over- 
whelmingly originated  wlih  American  dele- 
ga^.es,  who  have  al£o  consistently  been  striv- 
ing for  the  maintenance  of  uniformity  of 
legislation  In  all  those  brtnches  of  the  law 
in  which  lack  of  uniformity  would  Impede 
economic    unity.      For    the    same    reasons. 
United   States   military   government,    when 
it    began    to    reestablish    Gorman    self-gov- 
ernment, has   refrained   from   creating   any 
central  Gorman  administration  upon  a  zonal 
basis,   the   existence   of  which   might   later 
stand  in  the  way  of  central  government  cf 
the  whole  country.     The  basic  units  of  the 
new     self-government     are     three     Laender 
(states),  which  have  been  orginiz:d  in  such 
a   way   that  they  can  be   fitted   In  at  cny 
moment     with     the     structure     of     a    new 
federal  Germany.    For  those  cases  in  which 
common    or   uniform    action    of    the   three 
Laender  Is  required,  a  council  of  states  (Laen- 
derret)    has   been   carefully   designed   so  as 
not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  future  reuni- 
fication of  all  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

The  policy  of  democratizing  Germany  Is 
being  pursued  vigorously,  coi  slstently.  and 
in  various  wavs.  The  Influence  of  undemo- 
cratic elements  Is  sought  to  be  brcken 
through  the  process  of  a  radical  denazifica- 
tlDn  and  demilitarization  of  the  personnel 
of  all  branches  of  the  public  admlnlstraticn, 
of  economic  life,  and  of  cultural  activities. 
The  methods  by  which  this  end  Is  being  pur- 
sued are  subject  to  criticism,  but  whatever 
may  have  to  be  said  against  the  methods  does 
not  affect  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  de- 
nazification and  demilitarization  Is  being 
carried  on  firmly  and  enen^tically. 

The  positive  aspects  of  democratization 
have  found  visible  expression  In  the  orgar.l- 
ratlon  of  all  levels  of  self-government  in  the 
United  States  zone.  Village  and  town,  coun- 
ty  and  State  governments  have  all  been  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  democracy.  On  all  these  levels  govern- 
ment is  now  carried  on  by  representatives  of 
the  people  freely  elected  in  truly  democratic 
fashion.  The  constitutions  of  the  three 
Laender  of  the  zone  have  been  deliberated  in 
democratically  elected  conventions,  have 
been  submitted  to  the  people  in  free  plebis- 
cites and  embody  in  their  contents  the  best 
Institutions  of  democracy. 

Under  a  long-range  point  of  view,  a  pro- 
gram of  educational  reforms  has  been  ini- 
tiated, which  is  aiming  at  the  education  of 
the  yotmger  generation  in  the  spirit  of  de- 


nlbcracy.  With  the  same  end  in  view  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  athletics,  discussion 
groups,  clubs,  and  other  youth  activities  has 
been  undertaken  under  American  auspices, 
which  is  especially  aiming  at  getting  Ger- 
man youth  acquainted  with  the  ideas  and 
practices  of  democracy.  Quite  recently  there 
have  also  been  made  beglnnlrgs  of  semicffl- 
clal  personal  contacts  between  members  of 
the  staff  of  United  States  military  govern- 
ment and  individual  Germans  in  discussion 
groups  and  at  social  events,  to  be  carried  on 
for  the  purpcce  of  interpreting  American  de- 
mocracy, of  building  bridges  and  of  establlth- 
Ing  that  atmosphere  of  muttial  respect  and 
confidence  In  which  alone  institutions  of  de- 
mocracy and  International  cooperation  can 
grow. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  economic  re- 
habUitatlon.  United  States  military  govern- 
ment has  embarked  not  only  upon  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  alleviating  human  suf- 
fering through  large-scale  food  supplies,  pub- 
lic-health work,  stimulation  of  repair  work, 
and  reconstruction  of  housing,  and  help  in 
the  harvesting  of  crops,  but  also  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  revitalizing  Industry,  preventing  In- 
fiation.  organizing  exports,  and  removing  in- 
ternal barriers  of  trade  caused  by  the  zone 
boundaries  and  the  dislocation  of  the  systam 
of  transportation. 

Considerable  achievements  have  been  mad* 
in  all  these  recpects.  but  yet  we  have  to  ob- 
serve that  with  respect  to  economic  rehabili- 
tation the  United  States  zone  seems  to  be 
lagging  behind  the  others  and  the  German 
reactions  to  our  efforts  to  establish  political 
and  social  democracy  have  become  more  com- 
plex, as  time  has  been  going  on;  yes.  we  may 
even  say  that  the  willingness  to  accept  the 
democratic  way  is  decreasing  rather  than  In- 
creasing. An  evil  saying  U  presently  making 
the  rounds  in  Germany:  "Ever  since  the  stin 
of  democracy  has  been  shining  over  us,  we 
are  getting  browner  and  browner."  (Brown, 
it  Is  to  be  noted,  was  the  color  of  the  shirts 
of  the  storm  troopers.)  This  saying  may 
contain  an  exaggeration,  but  there  exlsU  a 
danger,  into  the  causes  of  which  we  shotild 
closely  inquire. 

It  Is  my  own  conviction  that,  at  least  la 
part,  these  dangerous  developments  are  due 
to  certain  inconsistencies  of  our  own  policy. 
While  by  and  large  adhering  to  the  policy 
which  I  have  Just  tried  to  ouUlne,  csrtaia 
parts  of  the  organization  and  certain  Indi- 
viduals are  still  pursuing,  probably  uncon- 
sciously, policies  which,  as  for  Instance  the 
fortunately   defunct   Morgenthau   plan,   are 
incompatible  with  that  of  reestablishing  a 
democratic  self-sustaining  Germany.    Quite 
a  few  members  of  the  personnel  have  also 
not  yet  sufficiently  grasped  this  very  policy 
which,  for  various  reasons,  has  never  been 
explained  to  them.    They  are  still  thinking 
and  acting,  as  so  many  people  at  home,  too, 
undsr  the  Influence  of  war-engendered  pas- 
sions, hatreds,  and  prejudices.    Finally.  In 
one   Important   resp>cct,   viz.   denazification, 
military  government  has  been  unfortunate 
in  the  choice  of  Its  methods.    This  latter 
circumstance  is,  in  my  opinion,  responsible 
for  more  of  the  shortcomings  than  all  other 
mistakes    taken    together.    Of    such    other 
shortcomings    there    should    be    mentioned 
first  the  frequent  disregard  of  the  democratic 
principle  of  the  rtile  of  law  by  our  Counter 
Intelligence  Corps   (CIC),  which  has  often 
beea  acting  In  a  high-handed,  arbitrary  man- 
ner, quite  particularly  due  to  the  unfortunate 
personality  traits  of  quite  a  few  of  its  mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  se- 
lected solely  because  of  their  ability  to  speak 
and  understand  German.    What  Is  even  more 
seriovs  is  the  frequent  practice  of  CIC  as 
well  as  of  certain  other  agencies  of  military 
government  to  proceed  against  German  indi- 
viduals and  to  subject  them  to  serious  detri- 
ments   without    even    telling    them    what 
charges  there  are  against  them.    Add  to  that 
arbitrary  arrest  by  the  military  police  and 
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the  constabulary  and  the  application  of 
third-degree  methods.  Understandably,  peo- 
ple are  wondering  whether  a  denial  of  the 
poesibillty  of  defense  Is  democracy  and  oc- 
casionally one  can  hear  the  prayer:  "O  Herr, 
schicke  uns  das  fUnfte  Reich!  Das  vlerte  ist 
dem  drltten  glelch."  (O  Lord,  send  us  the 
^  fifth  Reich  I  The  fourth  is  Just  like  the 
third.) 

The  Legal  Division  of  OMGUS  has  con- 
sistently fought  against  such  methods,  but 
coordination  among  the  various  United 
States  agencies  Is  not  always  close  enough 
to  guarantee  a  complete  abandonment  of 
such  abuses.  Remarkable  successes  have 
been  achieved,  but  the  rule  of  law  is  still  not 
completely  recognized  as  the  general  stand- 
ard for  dealings  of  military  government  with 
the  German  population. 

Another  matter  which  has  created  much 
unnecessary  resentment  is  the  billeting  prac- 
tice of  the  occupation  troops.  Contrary  to 
the  practice  of  former  wars  and  to  that  even 
presently  observed  by  the  SovieU  and  the 
French,  American  personnel  is  never  billeted 
in  one  house  together  with  Germans. 
Wherever  .a  house  Is  needed  or  wanted  by 
American  personnel,  all  German  occupants 
are  removed,  even  If  only  a  fraction  of  the 
space  Is  being  used  by  the  new  occupant  or 
occupants.  This  policy  is  a  remnant  of  the 
old  policy  of  nonfratemlzation,  which  was 
motivated  by  the  fear  that  American  per- 
sonnel might  be  infected  by  the  Nczl  poison: 
a  result  at  the  prejudice  that  all  Germans 
are  Nasis.  If  this  danger  were  real,  it  would 
find  an  ample  source  in  the  numerous  other 
contacts  which  now  exist  between  Ameri- 
cans and  Germans.  Let  us  only  think  of 
the  general  use  of  German  personnel  In 
American  offices  and  households — not  to 
speak  at  all  of  the  Fraulelns.  When  a  Ger- 
man home  Is  requisttlonod,  the  owner  has 
to  leave  behind  his  fumitiire,  linen,  kltch- 
enware,  and  so  forth,  frequently  to  see  such 
articles  end  up  In  the  United  States  as  "lib- 
erated" goods,  at  least  in  the  early  months 
of  the  occupation,  when  inventories  were 
sloppily  taken  and  only  irregularly  checked. 
Furthermore,  the  requisitions  have  often 
been  carried  out  with  unnecessary  ruthless- 
ness,  the  occupants  being  ordered  to  leave 
within  an  hour  or  two,  irrespective  of  wheth- 
er or  not  they  have  any  other  shelter.  In 
general,  the  people  do  not  grudge  the  Amer- 
icans their  good  living  quarters:  they  un- 
derstand that  men  who  had  to  come  In- 
voluntarily from  across  the  ocean  are  en- 
titled to  decent  living  quarters.  They  also 
understand  that  ruthlessness  has  often  been 
Inevitable  under  combat  conditions.  But 
what  they  do  not  understand  Is  ruthlessness 
under  settled  conditions,  the  waste  of  living 
space  in  places  which  are  frightfully  over- 
crowded through  war  time  destruction  and 
the  Influx  of  civilians  or  German  expellees 
from  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and 
other  countries,  and  quite  particularly  the 
constant  shifts  of  billets  with  constantly 
repeated  new  requisitions.  "Whenever  1.000 
Amis  have  been  sent  home."  they  say  not 
without  Injustice,  "2.000  billets  are  being 
rec.uisltloned."  Time  and  over  again  military 
government  has  tried  to  stop  such  abuses, 
but  until  quite  recently  its  chief,  the  Deputy 
Military  Governor,  has  not  had  command 
powers  over  the  tactical  troops  and  frictions 
between  military  government  and  tactical 
troops  have  not  been  Infrequent.  The  re- 
cent appointment  of  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
the  Deputy  Military  Governor,  as  Command- 
ing General,  United  States  Forces,  European 
Theater,  will  probably  Improve  the  situation 
in  this  respect. 

Another  source  of  growing  disrespect  for 
American  wajrs  and  institutions  has  been  the 
lawlessness,  misconduct,  and  corruption  of 
a  part  of  the  American  personnel.  What  has 
been  reported  In  the  press  about  drunkenness, 
assaults  upon  peaceful  German  people,  black 
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market  activities,  and  Immorality  Is,  unfor- 
tunately true,  although  occasionally  exag- 
gerated. However,  marked  improvumenta 
have  taken  place  In  these  respects,  and  one 
would  be  mistaken  in  believing  that  all 
Americans  In  Germany  are  corrupt.  By  no- 
body are  such  practices  condemned  more 
strongly  than  by  the  numerous  conscien- 
tious and  decent  men  one  can  find  in  mili- 
tary government  as  well  as  among  the  tac- 
tical troops.  But,  whenever  such  conduct 
occurs  or  is  being  condoned,  its  deleterious 
effects  upon  respect  for  democracy  are  ob- 
vious. Every  Individual  case  of  misccmduct 
or  corruption  Is  water  upon  the  mills  of  the 
detractors  of  democracy. 

That  the  most  serious  dangers  for  Ger- 
man democracy  have  arisen  from  the  meth- 
ods applied  in  our  denazificaticn  prcgraai,  has 
already  been  stated.  This  program  suffers 
two  defects:  First,  its  net  is  spread  t(x>  far, 
and  second,  the  pmpose  of  pur^ng  public 
life  has  been  coupled  with  other  pm-poses. 
especially  pvmlshment,  property  control,  or 
rationing  of  housing  space,  purposes  which 
are  in  many  respects  Incompatible  witli  each 
other. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  occupation,  as 
soon  as  a  town  was  occupied  by  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  military  government  would  close 
down  all  public  offices,  courts.  schoolH.  etc.. 
and  would  not  allow  their  reopening  until 
there  had  been  foimd  a  reliable  staff  oi  non- 
Nazis.  This  task  would  not  have  been  very 
difficult:  The  real  Nazi  bigwigs  had  disap- 
peared and  of  the  remaining  officials.  Judges, 
teachers,  etc.  the  population  knew  quite 
well  who  was  a  Nazi  and  who  not.  Of  course, 
the  people  who  know  their  fellow  citizens 
did  not  go  by  formal  membership  In  the 
NSDAP.  the  SA.  or  HJ.  but  by  acts, 
character,  and  reputation.  They  knew 
quite  well  that  formal  membership  was  an 
unreliable  test,  that  there  were  plenty  of 
people  in  the  party  who  had  Joined  up  not 
because  they  w#e  Nazis  at  heart,  but  because 
they  either  just  wanted  to  jump  on  the  band 
wagon,  or  had  yielded  to  pressure,  or  perhaps 
because  they  had  felt  that  the  threatening 
disaster.  If  at  all,  could  be  prevented 
only  by  boring  from  within.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  population  knew  that  there  were 
quite  a  few  vicious  Nazis  and  Nazi  profiteers 
who  bad  been  too  clever  formally  to  Join  any 
organization.  Had  military  government  of- 
ficers followed  the  advice  of  the  German 
antl-Nazls  and  non-Nazis,  denazification 
would  have  been  an  easy  and  quick  opera- 
tion. Instei.d,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
festering  cancer  and  a  problem  the  liquida- 
tion of  which  will  take  many  years,  and 
which  Is  threatening  more  than  anything 
else  the  success  of  oxir  efforts  to  democratize 
Germany. 

The  trouble  began  when  our  mllltary- 
govemment  officers  came  Into  Germany 
armed  with  vclumlnoiu  Instructions  on 
denazification  which  had  been  worked  out 
months  In  advance  at  some  office  in  Wash- 
ington or  at  8EAEF.  obviously  by  people 
who  knew  enough  about  Germany  to  see 
the  outward  facade,  but  not  what  was  be- 
hind it.  These  instructions  obviously  were 
motivated  by  the  idea  that  all  Germans  were 
Nazis  and  that  you  cannot  trust  any  single 
one  of  them.  We  were  neatly  caught  In  otir 
own  war  propaganda  which,  for  reasons  which 
are  still  obscure,  obliterated  the  fact  that 
the  very  first  victim  of  the  Nazis  had  been 
the  German  people  themselves  and  that  a 
clear  distinction  had  to  be  made  between 
non-Nazi  Germans  and  Nazis.  The  lists  cur 
men  brought  with  them  were  long  catalogs 
of  persons  who  were  to  be  removed  from  Im- 
portant public  office.  Now.  these  people 
were  listed  not  by  names  but  by  categories, 
categories  of  organizations  and  categories  of 
offices.  Whoever  bad  been  a  member  of  the 
NSDAP  or  anyone  of  about  60  additional  or- 


ganizations, or  whoever,  even  without  belong- 
ing to  any  such  organization,  had  held  any 
one  of  the  higher  public  offices  listed,  was 
to  be  removed  mandatorily.  With  respect  to 
certain  other  categories,  removal  was  to  be 
discretionary.  Finally,  there  was  a  third 
group,  constituting  by  and  large  a  part  of 
the  mandatory-removal  group,  whose  mem- 
bers were  to  be  automatically  arrested  as 
security  threats.  The  categories  were  of 
necessity  established  formalistically;  one 
who  bad  Joined  the  NSDAP  before  May  1. 
1937,  was  a  mandatory-removal  case,  but  If 
he  had  Joined  after  that  date,  his  removal 
was  only  discretionary.  In  the  Judiciary  the 
distinctions  singly  depended  on  rank  and  on 
date  of  promotion  or  appointment.  Every- 
one, for  Instance,  who  had  received  hLs  first 
Judicial  appointment  after  a  certain  date  fell 
within  the  automatic-arrest  category.  The 
rer:ults  of  this  mechanical  method  were, 
sometimes,  abstird.  In  Bavaria,  for  Instance. 
It  has  been  a  long  practice  for  a  young  can- 
didate for  the  bench  to  enter  the  career  serv- 
ice as  a  public  prosecutor,  to  be  appointed  to 
the  bench  after  several  years  of  service  in  that 
capacity.  Now,  we  had  quite  a  few  otses 
where  the  Nazis  made  a  man  from  aalstant 
district  attorney  Into  a  Judge  Just  because 
he  was  not  a  Nasi;  as  a  judge  he  would  be 
employed  In  such  a  politically  Innocent  Job 
as  that  of  recorder  of  deeds  (a  Judicial  office 
In  Germany),  registrar  of  corporations,  or 
commissioner  to  administer  oaths.  Besides, 
a  Judicial  salary  in  such  a  job  would  be 
smaller  than  an  assistant  district  attorney's. 
Under  the  regulations,  an tl -Nazis  who  had 
been  treated  in  this  way  had  not  only  to  be 
removed  from  office,  but  also  sent  to  an  In- 
ternment camp.  In  one  small  city  we  had 
the  case  of  a  senior  prosecutor,  whom  the 
Nazis  had  removed  to  there  from  a  big  city, 
with  a  corresponding  loss  in  salary,  becatose 
he  was  known  to  them  as  a  Catholic  op- 
ponent. Under  the  regtilations  we  had  to 
remove  him  from  office.  The  man  whom 
military  government  Itself,  aftor  a  most 
careful  investigation,  had  appointed  minis- 
ter of  justice  of  a  state  because  of  both  bis 
expert  competence  and  his  outstanding  anti- 
Nazi  record,  was  arrested  by  CIC  a  few  hours 
after  his  appointment,  simply  because  he 
had  held,  for  a  short  time,  a  certain  office 
which  figured  on  the  list  of  automatic  arrests. 

The  situation  was  abstird  and  became  even 
more  so  when,  yielding  to  a  press  campaign 
at  home,  the  tcope  of  denaziflcction  was  ex- 
tended both  to  cover  business  as  well  as  pub- 
lic office  and  in  the  latter  field  was  no  longer 
limited  to  Important  public  office.  A  scrub- 
woman, who  fell  within  any  one  of  the 
mandatory  removal  categories,  was  fired  Just 
as  well  as  the  mayor  of  a  city  or  a  switchman 
In  a  freight  yard.  Among  the  Germans  the 
story  began  to  be  told  of  the  street  cleaner 
who  was  being  watched  by  an  idler.  "Well, 
Herr  Hubert,"  says  the  idler,  "I  didn't  know 
you  were  a  street  cleaner."  "Oh.  Herr  Maler. 
I  wasn't  until  last  week.  But  I  was  a  PQ 
(party  member)  and  so  the  Amis  are  mak- 
ing me  clean  the  streets."  "Why.  that's 
funny,"  says  the  Idler,  "tmtil  last  week  I  was 
the  street  cleaner  and  the  Amis  threw  me 
out." 

That  Joke  Illustrates  another  aspect  of  de- 
nazification: whoever  lost  his  Job  was  to  be 
assigned  to  menial  and  distasteful  labor, 
was  threatened  with  being  thrown  out  of 
his  home  and  was  subject  to  the  blocking 
of  his  bank  account  and  other  property. 
Insofar  as  theee  measures  were  hitting  real 
big  Nazis,  nobody  had  any  quarrel.  How- 
ever, they  were  equally  hitting  Innumerable 
little  fellows,  clear  non-Nazis  and  even  anti- 
Nazis,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  left 
untouched  many  a  fellow  who  should  have 
been  touched.  By  the  end  of  1945  It  had 
already  become  obvlotis  that  the  situation 
had  gotten  out  of  hand  and  that  something 
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dr«»tlc  had  to  be  done.    Almoet  a  year  atai  • 
the  surrender  and  alter  ail  the  miachief  hj  d 
been  done,  there  was  done  what  ahould  ha^  • 
been  done  at  the  very  outset.  vi«.  dumpli  g 
the  whole  meas  into  the  lap  of  the  GermaE  i. 
That,  of  course,  was  alao  to  mean  Indlvtdua  i- 
^i^twm  of  treatment:  each  man  should  I* 
dgalt   with   according   to   his   own    merlis. 
However,  we  were  not  ready  to  abandon  o  ix 
•labcrate  formal  categories,  only  from  new 
on  they  were  to  constitute  mere  preaum  »- 
Uooa     Whoever  falls  within  any  one  of  t  le 
catecories  is  presumed  to  be  black,  but    le 
can  (to  before  a  German  board  and  have  hli  i- 
self  whitewashed.     Until  he  Is  cleared  he  is 
out  of  office  or  buaineas.  out  of  his  hone. 
and  of  his  property  and  of  the  franchise,  t  lit 
iMldr  a  labor  gang  and  Inalde  of  a  blcsk 
of  mllltona  of  people,  who.  by  being  male 
social  outcast*,  are  driven  into  embltterm*  nt 
and  copOBltton.     In   that  situation   he  v  lU 
remain  until  the  Spruchkammer  geU  arou  ad 
to  deal  with  his  case,  which  time  has  b<en 
eetlmated  a:  anywhere  between  a  few  mon  h* 
and  60  years.    The  cases  are  several  mlUic  ins 
and  whenever  the  boards  are  trying  to  mi  Jte 
a  be«:innlng  they  are  told  first  to  mete    lUt 
punishment  to  the  bad  Na«i*. 

Meanwhile,    the    people    who   could,    ind 
•ventuaUv  wUl,  be  cleared  are  left  waiting. 
Their  number  goes  into  the  millions,  t  ley 
are  In  that  position  because  they  happei  to 
laU  into  those  formal  categories  which  t  ive 
already  been  proved  to  be  unworkable,    ind 
among,  them  is  Germany's  best  manage  rial 
talent.    The  unfortunate  results  are  twof(  ild: 
■concmlc  rehabUitation  is  delayed  and  the 
million*  of  outcasU  are  being  welded  in  o  a 
solid  block  of  malcontent*  and  desperailoe* 
who  arc  driven  back  to  nazism  or  driven  nto 
H  for  the  first  time.     It  U  thu*  no  woi  der 
that  the  econottlc  reconstruction  la  ret*  ded 
sven    beyond   the   meastire   conditioned    by 
ottsr  circumstances,  that  pubUc  (tfOees  and 
schools  are  understaffed,  with  serious  co  lae- 
qu?nees  ftw  public  administration  and  <  du- 
cation.  and  that  there  Is  a  real  danger   af  a 
renaissance  at  nazism.     If  we  had  not  1  »een 
misguided  by  hatred,  prejudice,  and  pr  >pa- 
ganda.  If  we  bad  not  fallen  for  Goeb  >el's 
Tidou*  Us  that  98  percent  of  the  Gernan 
peoDle  were  Mans,  we  might  have  a  s<und 
dsoiocracy  in  our  Bon*  already  now.    U  ider 
naslam   the   majority  of   peof^   there   had 
learned  their  lesson  and  were  ready  for  sin- 
cere conversion.    Our  denaaiflcatlon  met  lods 
ar«  making  martyrs  of  Inconsequential  1  Ittle 
fsUows.  are  hitting  too  many  wrong  pe  >pl«, 
bar  the  road  toward  conversion  of  the  for- 
Nasi  who  has  leamsd  his  lesson,  r«  tard 
.gnomic    rehabilitation,    thus    prolooklng 
semlatarvation.  1.  e..  the  wors*  possible  cU- 
mats  for  democracy,  and  are  driving   *""* 
stsrlis  hatred  and  reseniful  opposition 
lions  of  people  who  might  otherwise 
bsen  sinoers  democrau. 

THe  danger*  of  this  iitiution  havs  ft  tally 
bsM  rseogniaed.  and  under  the  recent  CI:  rUt- 
mas  aomssty  about  8U0.000  small  people 
bsen  rsleaasd  from  discilmlnatlon. 
oooslderable  fxtsnt  the  situation  bM 
bssn  ansliorated.  but  ths  number  of  p<opl* 
waitluf  for  dsaiancs  Is  atlU  too  hlgb.  ^P*- 
ciAlly  wh^n  on<'  considers  that  the  in  soms 
limit  of  S.OOO  retchsmarka  txcludss  fron  i  ths 
ammsiy  the  skUled  talent  of  ih«  sooiomy 
a»d  the  pubilc  admluUtratlon.  Tst  '^' 
kurden  u(  ths  (lenazlilcatlon  boards  has 
•onsidtnibly  retleved.  and  tlie  whuls  pi 
wlU  b*  expsdltcd.  p  ovided  ths  boardi 
BO  loo«sr  b*  compelled  to  give  priori 
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HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  triAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  31  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24),  1947       \ 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utoh.    B4r.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
serted In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  appearing  in  the  issue  of  that 
newspaper  of  March  26.  1947.  relating  to 
the  reductiwi  of  appropriations  for  the 
United  States  Conciliation  Service.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  emi- 
nent educators  in  the  field  of  industrial 
relations   who   have   signed   this   Joint 

letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows:  i 

SnOMO         CONdUATION         SraVICK — AOBQTTATC 
PDKDS  San  AS  NBC«S8A«T  to  MAmTSltAWCB 

or  iMPaovsD  Slavics 
To  the  Korroa  or  the  New  York  TiMksr 

The  Times  of  March  22  reports  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  substantial  reduction  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  United  States  Conciliation 
Service. 

In  the  field  of  labor -management  relations 
there  are  few  points  upon  which  unanimous 
agreement  can  be  secured.  One  of  these 
points  is  the  importance  of  the  voluntary 
processes  of  conciliation  and  mediation  when 
initial  negotiations  fall  to  produce  agree- 
ment. There  Is  virtually  universal  agree- 
ment that  existing  conciliation  faculties 
ahould  be  strengthened  and  improved. 

The  President's  National  Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference  In  November  1945  unanl- 
motisly  recommended:  "Congress  should  Im- 
mediately make  available  funds  for  improv- 
ing and  strengthening  the  I  Conciliation  1 
Seivlce."  Recently  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  recommended  that  the 
Conciliation  Service  'Tse  staffed  by  persons  of 
high  professional  competence  and  given 
funds  sufllclent  to  permit  It  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  It." 
Many  witnesses  before  congressional  coonmlt- 
tees  have  reiterated  similar  views. 

During  the  la.'^t  year  much  has  been  done 
to  Improve  the  impartiality  and  competency 
of  the  Conciliation  Service.  A  labor-manage- 
ment committee  now  advises  the  director  on 
all  matters  of  policy,  a  group  of  special  media- 
tors has  been  established  for  service  in  major 
eases,  a  national  panel  of  arbitrators.  Jointly 
approved  by  labor  and  management,  has  been 
foimed.  and  the  list  will  be  published  tfjortly; 
a  tralnlns  program  wlth*^  the  Ssnrlcs,  set  up 
as  a  raault  of  tba  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  labor-management  conlsrsnee,  ta  mak* 
Ing  slgnlfleant  contrtbutlon*  toward  a  well- 
trnlscd  lervlcs  currently  abreast  of  dattlop- 
menu  In  ths  field  of  industrial  relations. 

Adequate  funds  ars  of  the  utmost  impor- 
taoos  if  a  ccncUlation  larvlce.  rtfardlass  of 
«h*r*  It  may  b«  plaead  wltbln  ths  Oovem- 
mcnt  for  adalnlamttrt  purposes,  la  to 
atuact  and  retain  tntflttdaaU  of  tbe  fttghset 
posslbls  competence  and  assured  Impaftiallty. 
The  cut  prcpoeed  by  the  committee'  would 
sake  impoeeible  the  attainment  of  t&ls  goal. 
Ws  need  to  carry  forward,  rather  than 
abandon,  the  improvementa  which  have  re- 
cently been  made.  The  neceasary  ccat  of  an 
able  and  uooartlal  eonelllatlon  service  is  a 


smaU  price  to  pay  for  the  contribution  such 
a  service  can  make  to  indiostrlal  peace. 

E.  Wight  Bakxi. 

Douglass  V.  EsowH. 

J.  Do-c<r-.<is  Beown. 

Suifim  H.  SucBTza. 

Gb(»gx  W.  Tatlos. 
CAMBaiDOS.  Mass.,  March  24. 1947. 


Tke  Housing  SitoatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  MSW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  following  editorial, 
which  appears  in  this  morning's  Wasii- 
ington  Times -Herald,  very  appropriately 
voices  my  thoughts  on  the  desperate 
housing  situation.  I  include  this  edi- 
torial under  the  permission  granted  by 
the  House: 

HotTsufG  Bogged  Down 
We  Americans  have  done  a  lot  of  talking 
about  our  housing  shortage  In  the  19  months 
since  VJ-day.  But  the  actual  figures  Indi- 
cate that  we've  done  only  about  a  third  as 
much  sawing  of  wood,  glazing  of  windows, 
and  laying  of  brick  as  ws  Intended. 

One  of  the  latest  reports  on  this  discourag- 
ing situation  has  been  given  out  by  New 
York  City's  Mayor  WUliam  OlJwyer.  He 
states  that  his  city  Is  In  desperate  need  of 
150.000  new  dwelling  units  for  1947,  and  will 
be  Iticky  If  It  gets  50,000.  On  top  of  thU. 
approximately  600.000  New  York  houses  and 
apartments  are  in  such  bad  shape  that  they 
should  be  torn  down  and  replaced. 

Reports  from  the  rest  of  the  country  tell 
about  the  same  story.  Our  Nation's  sick 
buUdlng  Indtistry  was  able  to  erect  only 
450,000  hemes  last  year,  as  against  the  ap- 
proximately 1.300.000  which  President  Tru- 
man had  declared  necessary,  and  tho'.ight 
possible.  The  prospects,  according  to  the 
experts,  don't  look  much  better  for  194T. 

One  veterans'  group  cracked,  the  other  day, 
that  out  of  the  many  housing  promises  we 
made  to  our  returning  soldiers,  only  one 
has  been  fulfilled  to  date.  Our  homeless 
vets  were  promised  48,000  automobile  trail- 
ers In  1Q46.  and  they  did  get  53.000  of  these 
coop-size  shelters. 

8o  what  makes  with  ub  ingenious  Ameri- 
cans who  can  fabricate  automobiles,  trall- 
srs  and  alrplanss  by  ths  millions,  but  seem 
unable  to  build  a  house? 

atMATI  HAD  AN  ANSWIB 

Well,  most  of  our  Oovemment  experts, 
real  estate  men.  building  contractors  and 
building  trades  labor  apokeemen  have  agreed 
thfit  housing  Is  probably  our  country's 
toughest  pr(  blem.  We  don't  have  an  easy 
ars,  pr  for  it  rtiher.  But  we  do  feel  that 
our  Rouse  of  Repreeentatlvee  lost  a  lot  of 
prectotis  time  last  year  «'hen  It  failed  to 
approve  the  hoiialng  bill  written  by  Senators 
Waoncr,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  Bi.LKNDKn, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  and  Tarr.  RepubU* 
can.  of  Ohio. 

The  Wagnfr-lllender-Taft  bill,  a  careful 
190-pi\f?»«  Job,  provided  for  the  construction 
of  lO.OOO.COO  public  and  prlvats  houMng 
units.  St  the  ra'e  of  1.000,000  per  year.  It 
specified  csrefull  that  this  building  wai  to 
be  done  with  a  maximum  of  Pederal  help, 
and  a  minimum  of  red  upe.  The  whole 
program  was  geared  to  coet  the  taxpayer*  no 
more  than  1148.000,000  per  annum,  not  a 
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gigantic  sum  In  these  days  of  nlne-figtire 
loans  to  minor  foreign  powers. 

This  W-E-T  plan  was  first  introduced  In 
the  Senate  on  August  1,  1945.  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  In  1946,  but  died  in  the  House, 
along  with  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  It- 
self. It  reappeared  In  the  current  Congress, 
with  some  minor  modifications. 

In  the  meantime  a  former  public  servant. 
ex-Assistant  Attorney  General  Thurman 
Arnold,  has  come  up  with  a  set  of  lively 
thoughts  on  the  housing  problem,  which  may 
be  read  In  the  current  Look  magazine.  Ar- 
nold hasn't  bothered  to  pull  his  punches  In 
telling  how  American  housing,  up  to  now, 
has  been  sadly  hamstrung  by  the  antics  of 
many  of  our  builders,  real-estate  speculators, 
and  construction  labor  luiions. 

Speculators,  Arnold  points  out.  have  too 
often  succeeded  In  skyrocketing  the  costs  of 
housing  sites.  Building  contractors  have 
frequently  monopolized  their  fields,  and  have 
extracted  unreasonable  profits. 

EHOST-SIOBTCD  .UNION   TACTICS 

Last,  but  not  least,  many  of  our  building- 
trade  unions,  despite  warnings  from  respon- 
sible labor  leaders  and  the  Government  It- 
self, have  done  little  to  reform  their  short- 
sighted ways.  Such  tinlons  stUl  fight  trivial 
Jurisdictional  battles,  the  cost  of  which 
eventually  goes  on  the  bill  of  the  helpless 
home  builder.  Too  many  of  them  delib- 
erately keep  buUdlng  expensive  by  refusing 
to  permit  the  use  of  such  key  Items  as  elec- 
trical assemblies,  plumbing  units,  and  pre- 
fabricated wall  sections.  All  of  these  could 
be  assembled  much  more  cheaply  In  efficient 
mantifacturing  plants  using  union  labor. 

Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  feel  that  selfish,  ex- 
pensive monopolies  like  these  should  be 
broken  up  before  they  wreck  our  housing 
prospects  completely.  We  don't  know  of  any- 
body who  would  disagree  with  him.  We  also 
don't  know  of  anybody  who  doesn't  agree 
that  housing  is  our  No.  1  domestic  headache 
today,  and  who  doesn't  hope  that  our  law- 
makers will  get  around  to  doing  their  beat 
about  It  soon. 


Address  at  Annnd  Meeting  of  Africnl- 
tnral  Limestone  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sjlTania  Stone  Producers'  Association 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 
Monday.  March  31, 1947 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  agricultural  limestone  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Stone  Producers'  As- 
•octation,  March  84,  1N7.  at  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.: 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen.  I  am  mighty 
happy  to  be  here  with  you  today  and  die- 
ousa  the  soil  oonaervatlon  program  from  tbe 
Washington  angle. 

I  propoee  to  be  brutally  frank  and  maybe 
some  of  you  will  say  when  I  am  finished 
that  X  was  just  plain  brutal.  I  have 
listened  to  several  addresses  made  here  by 
men  representing  the  Department  of  AgrU 
culture,  and  to  me  their  arguments  have 
been  illuminating,  enlightening,  and  reveaU 
Ing.  Bo  far  the  program  has  been  definitely 
one-sided. 

I  propose  to  forget  for  the  time  that  I 
am  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  want  to  Ulk 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmers,  for  that 


Is  what  I  reaUy  have  been.  I  want  to  teU 
you  that  my  interest  In  soU  conservation 
began  more  than  40  years  ago  when  I  was 
reading  the  Breeders'  Gazette  In  the  days 
when  Joe  Wing  was  writing  for  that  paper, 
and  when  he  was  going  all  over  the  world, 
down  Into  the  Argentine,  over  Into  England 
and  Europe,  crawling  around  on  his  knees 
In  pastures  trying  to  find  out  why  certain 
grasses  and  legumes  were  growing  or  did  not 
grow.  Joe  found  that  the  application  of 
lime  and  acid  phosphate.  In  most  cases, 
answered  the  purpose. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  boosted,  and  I 
am  stilly  quite  proud  of  the  fact,  that  I  have 
grown  all  of  the  legumes  that  Maul  ever 
adveitised  in  his  seed  catalog.  I  am  one  of 
the  farmers  who  really  loves  the  good  earth. 
I  want  to  see  the  farmer  Independent:  I  want 
our  agricultural  economy  to  be  soimd.  and 
our  agrlcultiu'e  to  be  strong. 

Like  every  good  farmer,  I  love  to  see  the 
com  grow  tall,  glory  In  40-bushel  wheat, 
alfalfa  and  clover  knee  high,  and  blue-grass 
sod  that  never  tramps  through. 

Following  World  War  I,  I  started  out  to 
develop  a  40-acre  bluegrass  pasture.  The 
application  of  lime  made  that  a  pasture  of 
which  I  was  always  proud,  and  from  time  to 
time,  small  applications  of  lime  and  acid 
phosphate  made  this  a  pasttire  that  always 
carried  more  than  an  average  number  of 
livestock.  It  was  seldom  through  those 
years  when  I  had  visitors  at  the  farm  that 
I  did  not  proudly  walk  them  over  the  pas- 
ture to  show  what  I  had  accomplished.  Now. 
I  have  been  through  pasture  areas  of  the 
Middle  West,  old  Viriglnia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  on  many  occasions  have  pointed 
out  to  stockmen  what  limestone  and  acid 
phosphate  would  do  for  their  sods  only  to 
have  them  reply,  "That  takes  too  much  work." 

I  remember  when  we  used  lime  years  ago, 
how  we  went  to  the  kiln  with  six-horse  teams 
and  carried  the  dusty,  hot  lime  up  planks 
onto  the  wagons  In  big  wooden  bushel  meas- 
ures. We  hauled  It  over  the  newly  plowed 
ground  which  had  been  marked  off  and 
dumped  it  in  third-bushel  piles.  After  a 
few  days  when  the  weather  had  slacked  that 
lime  we  went  out  with  shovels  and  spread  It 
evenly  over  the  land.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  a  lellow  was  raw  Inside  and  outside  from 
the  dust  and  really  wondered  whether  he 
would  live  through  the  night.  More  than 
once  I  felt  like  cursing  the  land  that  needed 
the  lime.  Today,  that  same  field  can  be 
limed  before  breakfast  with  the  mechanized 
equipment  now  available  to  farmers. 

Soil  conservation  was  not  started  by  the 
New  Deal.  Our  grandfathers  practiced  It, 
and  when  one  drives  through  the  country  and 
sees  these  many  farms  that  are  contoured, 
sees  fields  rearranged  to  make  long  rounds,  it 
does  not  tiivmyt  mean  that  that  farmer  Is  co- 
operating with  the  soU  conservation  program. 
It  ofttlmsa  means  that  hs  has  purchased  a 
tractor. 

Many  of  the  claims  made  by  these  men  rep- 
resenting the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
not  altogether  correct.  For  Instance,  we  have 
just  heard  the  gentleman  tell  how  Congress 
"says,  says,  and  says,"  but  the  fact  Is,  Con-. 
gress  only  appropriates  the  money  and  the 
bureaucrat  somewhere  along  the  line  does 
the  "saying"  and  ths  spending.  I  remember 
one  time  when  the  Department  of  Interior 
supplied  one  of  our  committees  with  photo- 
graphs of  evergreen  trees  In  the  Shelter  Belt 
which  they  clslmed  had  grown  15  feet  In  S 
years  In  that  very  dry  soil.  More  trees  In  the 
Shelter  Belt  have  blown  out  of  the  ground 
and  drifted  into  barbed-wire  fences  than 
have  ever  grown  16  feet  in  8  years. 

Certain  propagandists,  as  well  as  a  few 
farm  leaders  who  have  sold  out  their  organl- 
aatlons  to  the  New  Deal,  are  telling  us  the 
farmers  want  this  program  and  that  It  pays 
the  Government  to  finance  it.  Now,  the  fact 
Is  that  no  fanner  ever  asked  for  It.  In  fact, 
the  administration  had  to  apply  a  great  deal 
of  prsasure  to  sell  the  program  to  the  farm- 


ers. And  If  It  is  profitable  for  the  Oovem- 
ment to  pay  a  farmer  to  contour  his  fields, 
apply  lime  and  fertilizers  In  order  to  improve 
his  farm,  then  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to 
assume  that  the  Government  should  pay  the 
farmer  to  paint  his  buildings  and  keep  them 
In  good  repair. 

Now  I  want  to  discuss  certain  phases  of 
the  soil -conservation  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agrictilture.  I  realize  that  the 
administration  propagandists  down  In  Wash- 
ington have  labored  dUlgently  to  convince 
the  farmers  of  America  that  without  this 
program  and  the  services  of  a  swarm  of  bu- 
reaucrats connected  with  It  that  our  fanx» 
would  soon  go  to  rack  and  ruin  and  the  en- 
tire Nation  would  be  doomed.  Be  that  as  It 
may,  I  believe  that  many  of  the  farmers  know 
better  than  to  swallow  aU  the  glittering 
propaganda  emanating  from  Washington, 
and  I  am  sure  that  every  person  hwe  knows 
that  the  taxpayers  do  not  get  something  for 
nothing  out  of  any  Federal  bureau. 

Right  here  woiUd  be  a  good  place  for  us  to 
look  tnto  the  matter  of  what  the  soU-con- 
servatlon  service  costs  the  taxpayers  and 
farmers  of  this  country.  I  have  consulted 
the  voltime  entitled  "The  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1948,"  which  Is  as  fst  ss  any  telephone 
directory  you  ever  saw,  to  find  out  what  the 
President  estimated  the  program  would  cost 
for  1947  and  what  he  Is  asking  for  In  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  nm  this 
program  for  1948.    And  this  Is  what  I  find. 

The  estimated  appropriation  for  soU  con- 
servation for  1947  is  $42,887,000,  quite  a 
chunk  of  money,  you  wUl  admit.  But  the 
President,  who  claims  he  is  Interested  In 
economy,  apparently  Isn't  aatisfied  with  such 
a  sum  of  money  to  do  the  job  for  1948.  He 
Is  asking  Congress  for  $48,276,000  for  soU 
conservation  for  1948 — more  than  $6,000,000 
more  than  this  year.  To  carry  on  the  pro- 
gram the  President  wants  a  personnel  total- 
ing 12,514  people.  Including  312  stationed  In 
Washington  and  12.202  In  the  field. 

These  many  field  ofllces,  scattered  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cotmtry, 
constitute  pipe  lines  for  New  Deal  propa- 
ganda. This  Is  a  political  asset  not  over- 
looked by  Washington. 

Just  how  many  other  bureaus  want  money 
to  overlap  the  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  I  do  not  know  exactly  be- 
cause it  is  not  always  simple  to  ascertain 
functions  of  certain  agencies  from  the  de- 
scriptions given,  but  I  have  noticed  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  asking  (or  $3.- 
000.000  for  1948  for  soU  and  moisture  con- 
servation operations  after  having  had  gl.* 
509.830  appropriated  for  this  purpose  for 
1947. 

Perhaps  the  most  official  statement  on 
what  the  soU  conservation  is  and  does  Is 
that  of  the  President  himself  in  the  budget 
message.  "The  basic  purpose,"  he  declares. 
"la  to  aid  In  bringing  about  physical  ad- 
justmenu  In  land  use  that  will  better  human 
welfare,  conserve  the  soil,  establish  a  perma- 
nent and  balanced  agriculture,  and  reduce 
the  hazards  of  floods  and  sedimentation. 
This  purpose  Is  served  by  the  development 
of  a  wetl-roundad,  coordinated  program  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  and  land  uss  In- 
volving the  planning  of  individual  farma, 
group  facilities  for  the  use  end  disposal  of 
water  as  it  affects  the  land,  work  with  State- 
created  soil-conservation  dlstrlcu,  and  the 
application  of  the  best-known  conssrvation 
practices  and  treatments  on  the  different 
kinds  of  land  In  accordance  with  their  needs 
and  capabilities  as  shown  by  deuiled  land- 
classification  surveys." 

The  President  continues,  "Zn  cooperation 
with  State  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
Federal  research  agencies,  and  interested  or- 
ganisations and  citizens,  the  Service  conducts 
a  practical  research  program  designed  to  de- 
velop, refine,  and  Improve  soil  and  water 
conservation  practloes  for  use  In  its  fisld  cp- 
•ratlons.    Approximately  7.000,000  acres  of 
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•ubmarglsal  land  In  33  SUtet,  bwicaUy 
gxiitable  for  cultivation,  are  owned  J)y 
Ocvemment  and  man  aged  by  the 
Tbese  land*  are  Unproved  prlmartly  lor 
ing  and  forestry  and  leased  to  farmer* 
ranchers  for  tises  conalstent  with  the 
tervation     and     restoration     of     the 
mources. 

Then  the  President  explains  why 
funds  are  needed  lor  1948.    He  says. 
tloauU  funds  are  provided  In  1948  fcT  the 
eration    of    newly    organized    Roll-ccns« 
tkm  dtetrtcts,  offset  by  a  reduction  In 
amount  provided  for  the  purchase  of 
war  equipment  for  district  operations. 
Increase  of  11. 700 .000  ia  provided  for  the 
habOltatlon  and  repair  of  certain  dams 
the  submarglnal  land  projects  in^he 
of  protecting  life  and  property 
balances    for    the    water-conservation 
vtlltzatlon  program  will  provide  for  a 
tlnuatlon  In  1948  of  this  activity  at  the 
rent  level  without  additional  funds." 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  )uii 
utnng  for  soil  conservmtkm  as  I  am  aga 
jjn      The  point  I  have  my  doubts  abou: 
whether   our   farmers   In   this   district 
State,  and  throughout  the  United 
have  so  little  business  sense,  pride  in 
property  and  Independent  spirit  that 
prefer  to  help  support  a  bureaucracy  of 
12.000  pay  rollers  to  tell  them  what  to 
bow  to  do  it  than  practice  soil 
meMures  themselves  and  tliareby 
moat  If  not  all  at  Um  nearly  tSCOOOXXX 
penae     estimated     by     tba     sdml 
spenders 

No  doubt  there  are  some  farmers  who 
been  sold  a  Mil  of  goods  sod  would 
Incllnad   to  oppose  the  Government 
as  far  as  It  liked  in  soil  conservaUon 
But  as  far  as  I  know,  the  soil 
program  was  never  sought  by  the 
and  to  not  a  program  set  up  beeaioe 
elamorad  (or  It.     Somebody  In  Wi 
had  the  bright  Idea,  no  doubt,  and  ttM 
Deal  afltoptad  It  as  another  aop  to  the 
•rs  In  tha  hops  of  nrUiglng  some  votas 
fannar  knows  that  partlolpaata  in  thti 
oUmt  Maw  OmI  progTMM  ara  put  under 
gatton  of  one  sort  or  aaotbar.  and  a 
print  alwaya  goas  with  tb«M  waUara 
grama.    Xa  other  wurds.  tiM  fanaar 
oomptj  with  eartaln  ragulatloaa. 

•oil  eonaarvMlea  Ala  laio  Um  g«n«ral 
Dial  paiMra  and  mIm 
mani  ot  aulUvaiad  at 
that  the  1«M  you  produea  tba  mora 
paid     OoBt  think  for  a  ■Uaui*  Umi 
Mil  oonaarv«Uon  progi 
trom  Ua  ovarii  aonoapM  of  aaBtral 
haa4>ouu  of  such  falsa  prophata  of 
aomiM  aa  Hanry  W^Uaoa  an4  othw 
baUa  who  hava  rouad  raTuga  la  tlia 
■MB!  of  Agrleultura.    WbUa  I  appraotei  i 
dlAoulUes  and  proMaaa  faoad  by 
Andaraoa  la  taklag  ov«r  tha 
I  do  not  (or  ooa  lalauia  baliava  taat 
out  all  tha  laft-wingara,  mlaflti 
M  intaaritad  from  hia 
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Zn  taet.  I  can  tall  you  that  ttaara  ara 
dangarous  cbaraetara  running  around 
in  taa  DapartBMnt  of  Agrleuitura  ad 
tbaortes  of  govammant  and  acocomMi 
trary  to  our  tradiUonal  Amerioaa  wa; 
our  Constitutional  baritage. 

Just  tha  othar  day  I  got  tha 
Um  thinking  of  a  vataran  Oovemman 
ployaa  f  ormarly  coonactad  with  the  sol 
aervation  program.  This  employae 
OovanuBant  spoka  enthusiastically 
•oil  conservation  program  objectives 
(raely  admlttad  that  tha  trouble  vai 
tha  wrong  kind  of  people  In  many 
ware  handling  the  program  and  the 
lat-atioD  vaa  not  everything  it  should 

Very   (xankty,   UUa  psraon   dadarad 
there  were  at  toaat  thres  bugs  ^i  tha 

frooa  cloM  range  ohssi  natluu. 
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aUckers.    mere    kids,    and    playglrls   should 
never  be  sent  out  into  the  field  to  deal  with 
farmers  on  such  a  program,  was  one  admoni- 
tion.    A  local  man  that  the  farmers  knew 
and  trusted,  a  man  with  standing  ta  the 
community,    who    woiild    demonstrate    the 
value  of  good  soil  conservation  practices  and 
thus  set  an  example  for  his  neighbors,  would 
be  worth  more  than  a  whole  biireau  of  pa- 
tronage boys  and  ward-heelers  J\ist  putting 
In  their  time,  was  the  thought  of  this  out- 
spoken Individual.    Now  I  want  to  go  one 
step  further  and  suggest  that  this  commu- 
nity «■  any  other  community  does  not  need 
a  lot  of  transients — sometimes   referred  to 
as  parachutists   from   Washington   because 
they  seem  to  drop  from  the  skies  without 
warning — coming  Ln  and 'telling  hone«t-to- 
gcxxlness  fanners  how  to  take  care  of  their 
soil.    Some  of  these  field  men  are  actually 
an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  our  farmers. 
If  they  were  put  on  a  farm  and  obliged  to 
makg  a  living  off  the  soil.  I  am  convinced 
most  of  them  would  starve  to  death. 

Another  piece  of  advice  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  la.  watch  yctir  engineers  and 
don't  put  bridge  engineers  In  charge  of  con- 
tour furrowing.    I  am  "pliably  Inlonred  that 
this  has  been  a  source  of  trouble  In  the  past. 
The  adxninistraUon  has  a  lot  of  programs 
like  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  that  look 
good  on  paper,  but  they  don't  always  work 
out  along  the  lines  of  the  stated  program 
and  objectives.     The   Ideological  boys,  do- 
gooders,   welfare    workers,    internationalists 
and  pinks  that  seem  to  load  every  New  Deal 
pay    roll,    especially    the    good-paying    Jobs 
from  sev«n  or  eight  to  ten  thotisand  dollan 
a  year,  seldom  worry  about  the  real  purposes 
of  any  given  program,  even  if  specified  by  an 
act  ot  Congress.     They  Just  go  merrily  on 
their  way.  carrying  out  their  own  pet  Ideas, 
azperlinenting   on   the  taxpayers  like  a  lot 
of  guinea  pigs,  and  improvising  from  day  to 
day 

I,ttea  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
Rural  gHecUlfication  program  is  considered 
by  Maw  Dealers  as  beyond  reproach  and 
erltlGism  from  any  quarter.  And  yet,  I  am 
raliahly  Informed,  the  highly  paid  lawyan 
(ormarly  with  the  Rural  EiecUifieauon  Au> 
UMrltf  whan  It  was  an  Indapandant  agtnoy, 
ara  bow  Ui  tha  aoUcitori  dapartmant  of 
tba  Dapartmant  of  Agrlcultura  handling  tha 
■■A  li«al  work.  A  larga  auabar  o(  thaaa 
l««rf«n  ara  radloala,  aad  thty  art  acUft  in  %h» 
|«rt>wtag  unloa.  tba  Uattad  Public  Workara 
of  Amartoa.  haadad  by  tba  Ruaaiaa^barn  Ab> 
nm  nanr.  Otbar  lawyan  umporarily  as> 
algaad  to  HIA  work  la  tba  aprtag  of  iMt  hava 
daelarad  that  thay  wara  aoUoitad  to  Joia 
DPWA,  wbioh  ooBBtaMntly  roUowa  tha  Oom- 
nuam  Uaa,  aad  tbay  alao  obaartad  that  aooM 
ot  tba  MIA  lawyara  aad  tbair  aacratartv  apaat 
QovaraaMat  tiaaa  ui  piapartag  dooumaata, 
raoolutiona,  aad  oth«  papara  for  Mta  at  dO 
mattlni<«. 

It  to  uaforttinaM  that  Um  Ooegraaa  aan> 
Bot  kaap  Ita  eoUceUva  ayaa  on  all  Oovarn- 
maat  amployaaa  to  ace  that  they  ara  doUig 
tha  Job  which  they  ara  auppoaad  to  do  and 
for  which  they  ara  wall  paid  out  of  the  bard- 
aamad  dollars  of  tha  taxpayara.  but  it  Just 
can't  ba  dooa.  But  Mambara  of  Oongraas  do 
BOt  have  to  aoeapt  without  axamlnatlon  all 
tha  propaganda  put  out  by  tha  bureaucrata. 
and  neither  do  tha  farmers  or  any  other 
tazpayera.  When  you  pay  for  somathlt^ 
you  have  a  right  to  expect  beneflu.  and  If 
you  pnsfer  to  practice  soil  conservatioD  with- 
out inr.erferenca  from  Washington.  3K>u  cer- 
tainly have  a  right  to  express  yourself  on  the 
subject  and  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  hava  long  ago  decided  that  the  way  to 
cut  taxea.  reduce  the  budget,  get  mdtistry 
and  agrleultiire  out  of  the  strait-Jacket 
whara  it  to  now.  to  to  puah  the  Federal  Oov- 
arnmant  back  Into  Washington  where  It  be- 
longs and  trim  it  dowa  to  buttoa-hola  aiaa. 
Thto  to  my  jvogram. 
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WSTESSLOti  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  MSW  TOBK 
m  THE  HOD8B  OP  RKPRBSKNTAT1VE8 
Monday.  March  31.1947  . 

Mr.  ROONEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  today  when  this  House  was  consider- 
ing the  annual  supply  bill  for  the  Labor 
Department-Federal  Security  Agency  I 
pointed  out  with  all  the  vigor  at  my  com- 
mand  the  fact   that   the   majority   of 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee were  virtually  wrecking  the  Concilia- 
tion Service  by  refusing  to  supply  funds 
for  the  salaries  of  its  able  Director,  Mr. 
Edgar  L.  Warren  and  100  other  capable 
employees.    The  majority  of  this  House 
saw  fit  to  defeat  my  amendment  which 
would  have  restored  the  funds  necessary 
to  retain  Mr.  Warren  and  to  keep  the 
Conciliation  Service  at  its  present  peak  of 
efficiency.    The  following  editorial  con- 
tained in  this  mornings  New  York  Times 
entitled  "The  As  to  Conciliation."  en- 
tirely justif\es  my  action  in  fighting  to 
prevent  the  liquidation  of  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  our  Government: 

THS  AX  TO  CONCILUTION 

Among  the  several  follies  committed  by  thf 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  pursuit  of 
economy,   chopping   down   the   Conciliation 
Service  In  the  Labor  Department  to  one  that 
calls  for  correction  when  the  Senate  takes  up 
that  supply  bill.    Edgar  L.  Warren.  Chief  of 
the  Conciliation  Service,  was  the  unhappy 
target  of   this  ax-swlnglng.     It  seems  that 
some  10  years  ago  Mr  Warren,  who  has  baan 
with  the  Government  since  IMS.  was  a  mam< 
bar  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  and  tha  Washington  Book  Shop, 
a  cooperative.   Thaaa  organizations  were  later 
daaerlbad  in  mmm  quartara  a«  Commuatot 
fronia.   Mr.  Warran  aaya  tliat  ba  baa  noi  been 
a  membar  of  tithar  organtaatloa  ainca  1039. 
la  IMt  Mr.  Warraa  aaMI  that  "on  a  thaoreti- 
CAl  baala"  ha  aaw  no  raaaon  why  Oovrrnmant 
amployaaa  should  not  hava  tha  right  to  sirik<> 
Wa  do  BOt  agraa  wtth  thto  poaltloa  at  all. 
Mr.  Warran,  a  ftw  months  after  ha  took  it. 
corraatad  bto  atutuda  by  aaying:  "I  ahiuid 
Ilka  to  hava  tha  racord  daarly  ahow  that  I  am 
oppoaad  to  strlkaa  of  Oovaraoaatit  »mpluy(>fs  ' 
•o  It  to  piala  that  Mr.  Warraa,  ilka  oioat 
of  us,  haa  made  soma  mistakaa.    Tha  racord 
doat  not  ahow  many.   Btaoa  lt48  ba  has  baan 
Oblaf  ot  tha  ConclllaUon  Sarvloa.  which  at> 
tarnpta  to  aatUa  disputaa  batwan  labor  and 
ladUBU7  and.  whaa  tbay  ftt  that  far.  strlkaa 
In  trying,  with  consldarabla  auecaaa.  to  im- 
prove and  vital  taa  thia  agency  ha  has  ap- 
parantly  trod  on  tha  toea  of  some  Members  of 
Oongreaa.    Ha  baa  brought  in  soma  "bright 
yo\ing  mea."  wa  ara  toM.  and  some  of  thaaa 
no  matter  how  able  they  were  at  ooncilto- 
tlon — parhapa  hava  not  had  tha  preliminary 
Initialing  of  poUtlcal  patrons.    This,  we  sub- 
mit, to  in  Mr.  Warren's  favor.    But  tha  main 
question,  In  congressional  action,  to  not  what 
happens  to  Mr.  Warren  himself  but  to  the 
Conciliation  Service.    The  cut  made  by  the 
House  wo\ild  not  only  eliminate  hto  position 
but  also  those  of  100  other  ofBcials  and  em- 
ployees.    It  is  an  action  that  would  wreck 
the  service  which  has  played  a  part  In  avert- 
ing recent  utiUties  strikes,  has  reported  m 
a  single  month  its  settlement  of  304  strikes 
involving  318.000  workers,  and  in  3  days  alone 
last  fall  effected  settlemenU  in  ao  strikaa.  all 
of  which  had  lasted  30  days  or  more. 
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We  believe  that  such  an  agency  as  the 
Conciliation  Service  is  a  beneficial  Influence 
in  avoiding  and  reducing  the  damaging  edects 
of  Etrlkea.  and  that  Mr.  Warren  has  worked 
hard  and  earnestly  to  improve  that  Service 
under  difficult  circumstances.  This  view  is 
confirmed  In  the  tribute  paid  tc  Mr.  Warren's 
leadership  by  representatives  of  both  unions 
and  industry.  Mr.  Warren  is  a  "loyal  and 
patriotic  American."  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Labor-Management  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Conciliation  Service,  and  has  "conscien- 
tiously discharged  the  duties  of  his  office." 

Under  the  permission  granted  me  I 
also  include  the  following  newspaper  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  March  27.  1947: 

Labor-Inddstrt  Oaovp  Backs  xtp  Wakren  Df 
Pace  or  Housa  Attack 

A  group  of  businessmen  and  union  officials 
today  Issued  a  statement  defending  the  rec- 
ord cf  Edgar  L.  Warren,  Director  of  the  Labor 
Department  Conciliation  Service,  who  has 
been  under  flre  m  Congress. 

The  indorsement  of  Mr.  Warren  and  of  hto 
work  was  made  by  the  Labor-Management 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Conciliation 
Service.  The  committee's  seven  members, 
•  representing  both  business  and  organized 
laboi.  said  they  had  found  Mr.  Warren  has 
"conscientiously  discharged  the  duties  of  hto 
office." 

rtTNOS  rOI  BALAIT  ELnCIMATIS 

The  House  on  Tuesday  eliminated  funds 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  to  Mr.  Warren 
and  about  100  of  his  top  aides  from  the 
Labor  Department's  appropriation  after  the 
charge  had  been  made  that  Mr.  Warren  at 
one  time  had  belonged  to  two  "Communtot- 
front  organ !Batlons."  Mr.  Warren  said  he 
had  resigned  from  the  groups  in  1938  when 
he  discovered  their  Communist  tendencies. 
The  advlsorv  committee  statement  Raid: 
"Our  committee  has  the  responsibility  for 
making  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or  to  the  director  of  the  Concilia- 
tion Service  with  respect  to  the  policies. 
proceduraa,  organtaatlon  and  development  of 
adaquata  lUndards  and  quallfieatlona  for 
tha  paraonnel  of  the  Service.  We  ballava 
aubatantlal  progress  has  baan  made  In  tha 
last  la  months  and  tha'  Mr.  Edgar  Warran, 
OS  Director  of  tha  Service,  has  eonaolan* 
tlouBly  diachargad  tha  dutlaa  of  hia  ottca. 

"LOYALTY  TO  UNITI8  aTATSB  DWUrOIB 

**We  have  no  doubt  that  the  8(»rvlea,  under 
Mr.  Warraa  "a  laadarahip.  hai  sought  to  rapra- 
aant  tha  pubite'a  Intaraat  in  tha  paaoaful 
aatUement  of  labor  dlsputts,  and  wa  ara  of 
tha  opinion  that  alt  who  hava  baan  aosoclatad 
with  Mr.  Warren  regard  htm  as  a  loyal  and 
patriotic  An^arlcan. ' 

Tha  Btatament  waa  signed  by  LouU  Ruth- 
anburg,  president  of  Brrval,  Inc.;  VIneant  P. 
Ahcarn.  and  Claranca  O,  Bklnnar,  tonnar 
Industry  members  of  tha  War  Labor  Baard: 
Prank  P.  Panton  and  Borto  Shtthkln,  of  tha 
APL,  and  Clinton  Golden  and  Alan  Strachan. 
of  tha  CIO. 


New  England  Goyernors  Support  Tniman 

SXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RHODK  tSLANO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  indude  the 
following  statement  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  six  New  England  States  in 
support  of  the  purposes  and  policies  set 


forth  in  President  Truman's  message  to 
Congress  on  March  12,  1947. 

Mabcr  14.  1947. 
We.  the  Governors  of  the  six  New  England 
States,  desire  to  express  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  from  New  Eng- 
land our  unanimous  conviction  that  the 
peace  and  security  of  our  country  and  of  the 
world  requ.re  support  of  the  purposes  and 
policies  advocated  by  the  President  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  last  Wednesday. 
Gov.  Horace  A.  Hnj>aETR, 

Maine,  Chairman. 
Gov.  Crasles  M.  Dale, 

New  Hampshire. 
Gov.  Ernest  W   Gibson, 

Vermont. 

Gov.  ROBEBT  F.  Brj«DFORD. 

Massachusetts. 
Gov.  James  L.  McConaught, 

Connecticut. 
Gov.  John  O.  Pastoee, 

Rhode  Island. 


The  Greek-Turkish  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31, 1947 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricou,  I  include  the  statement  made 
today  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  the  President's 
Greek-Turkish  proposal,  by  our  former 
colleague.  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish.  His  loag 
service  In  the  House  and  on  our  com- 
mittee, his  wide  experience,  and  his 
unquestioned  patriotism,  will  cause  the 
House  to  weigh  and  consider  carefully 
his  views  on  this  issue,  and  I  therefore 
believe  his  general  statement  should  be 
placed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  time.  His 
further  testimony  in  answer  to  questions 
wUl  be  available,  of  course,  when  the 
hearings  are  published. 
BrncM  or  Poumxr  RspRtscNTAmri  Hamilton 
PiSN  BiroaR  TNI  Kotrns  Oommxttci  on  For* 
noN  ArraiM  on  Monday.  March  SI,  liMT, 
UaoiNo  TMi  DntnjTARiiATtoN  or  THI  Trv> 

MAN  DOCTRINC  OT  QLOSAL  INTBRVRNTION 

On  Mareh  11,  IMT,  Praaldant  Truman  pro- 
claimed a  naw  and  momantoua  doctrtna  In 
our  foralgn  relations.  Tha  pendulum  of  ap> 
paaaamant  hat  swung.  Tha  vaara  of  Rooaa* 
valt  appeaiamanl,  often  craven  appaasamtint, 
toward  Soviet  Ruoala  hava  baan  ravaraad. 
Now  tha  Nation  la  faced  with  a  policy  ot 
global  intervention  and  imperialism,  stiut- 
ing  with  aid  to  Turkey  and  Greece.  C<»m* 
munlat  totalitarianism  and  Stalin  now  re- 
place Nasi  totalitarianism  and  Hitler  as  con- 
sequence of  World  War  II.  Whether  you 
favor  or  oppose  the  Truman  doctrine.  It  Is 
admittedly  a  dangerous  departure  from  our 
traditional  foreign  policy  and  In  effect  sabo- 
t^es  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  annot  eat  our  political  cake  :u)d  have 
it  too.  The  doctrine  of  Monroe  kept  Eu- 
ropean empires  from  the  young  republica  of 
South  America  for  124  years.  The  doctrine 
of  Truman  puts  the  American  empire  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  In  a  single  day. 
By  economic  and  military  Intervention  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  we  Invite  simUar  In- 
tervention in  the  American  Hemisphere.  If 
this  policy  of  global  Imperialism  is  consimi- 
mated,  the  doctrine  of  Monroe  is  dead. 

Few  will  disagree  with  the  goal  of  stopping 
communism  throughout  the  world.   Common 


sense  would  seem  to  dictate  that  first  wa 
stop  it  here  at  home.  That  means  that  every 
Communist,  every  fellow  traveler,  be  cleared 
out  of  our  own  State  Department — and  out 
of  every  other  agency  of  the  Government — 
before  we  undertake  to  clear  them  out  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  labor  imlons  nhould 
also  clean  out  the  Communists  among  their 
officeholders  and  so  should  all  loyal  Ameri- 
can organizations.  The  teaching  of  com- 
munism in  our  schools  and  colleges  should 
be  prohibited. 

The  Communist  Party  advocates  the  over- 
throw of  ovir  Government  by  force.  By  es- 
cape clauses  and  weasel  words  it  denies  this 
Jcct.  I  am  not  Interested  in  escape  clauses 
and  weasel  words  In  face  of  Its  advocacy  of 
world  revolution.  There  can  be  no  r-jm- 
promlse  between  Americanism  and  commu- 
nism. By  putting  our  own  house  In  order 
we  virlll  eliminate  most  of  our  own  Industrial 
imrest. 

Time,  chaos  and  despair  play  directly  Into 
the  hands  of  world  conununlsm.  I  am  In 
favor  of  reasonable  relief  to  such  countries 
as  Turkey  and  Greece  to  help  alleviate  tha 
disastrous  conditions  there.  Military  inter- 
vention Is  another  thing.  It  Is  both  dan- 
gerous and  un-American.  Sooner  or  later. 
It  will  lead  us  into  war.  I  am  opposed  to 
Inciting  or  provoking  war,  or  to  Initiating 
"preventive"  wars. 

While  chaos  and  famine  prevail,  time  la 
on  the  side  of  the  Soviet.  If  relief  will  lessen 
these  conditions  abroad,  time  will  be  turned 
against  the  Soviet.  This  seems  to  me  a 
more  rational  approach  than  a  subtle  dec- 
laration of  global  war.  The  new  Truman 
doctrine  Is  virtually  a  peacetime  lend-lease. 
Even  former  Gov.  Alfred  Landon  now  statas 
that.  "We  decided  for  war  with  Germany 
when  lend-lease  was  passed."  (Associated 
Press  March  19.  1947.)  If  the  Congress  gives 
President  Truman  a  blank  check,  he  will 
have  the  power  Just  as  Franklin  D.  Rooae- 
velt  had  of  waging  an  undeclared  war  any- 
where and  at  any  time. 

Century-old  British  Imparlallam  will  then 
be  replaced  by  a  atreamllned  American  dollar 
Imperialism  backed  by  atom  bombs. 

As  to  food  and  contributing  toward  ra- 
babiUtatlon  of  devastated  economy,  wa  ara 
on  safe  ground.  Wa  ara  not  on  aafa  ground 
In  again  following  tha  road  of  money,  muni- 
tions and  man  that  lad  to  World  War  XX. 
Tha  Americana  know  from  aald  asparlanca 
thaia  atapa  toward  war  and  don't  want  tham 
rapaatad. 

war  with  Soviet  Ruaala  over  tha  eontrol 
ot  tha  Medltarranaan  la  not  Inavltabla. 

Tha  Truman  dootrlna,  tollowad  to  Ita  logi- 
cal tulfiUmant,  maana  global  Imparlallam  In 
our  time  It  maana  Intarvantlon  In  Franca. 
Italy  and  China  aa  it  doaa  In  tha  Naar  Baat. 
Than,  why  not  taoa  raalltlaa?  Why  not  aak 
Oongraaa  to  daclara  war  on  tha  Soviet  at 
onoat  Z  dlRllka  hypocrlay  almoat  as  much 
as  war  and  am  adamantly  opposed  to  both. 
Actually  there  ara  more  Oommunlata  right 
next  door  In  Cuba  than  In  Greece  and  Turkry 
combined.  While  tha  Truman  atrategy 
focuses  our  gase  on  the  middle  east,  tha  seeda 
of  hatred  against  us  are  being  sown  through- 
out Latin  America.  Cuba  Is  tha  center  of 
tha  Communist  network.  Why  not  protect 
our  own  Interests  near  home  before  we  en- 
gage In  International  dvU  wara  In  Greece. 
Turkey,  and  Korea? 

I  sec  no  reason  why  we  should  again  go  to 
war  to  safeguard  British  lines  of  communica- 
tion through  the  Mediterranean.  Nor  do  I 
see  why  we  should  go  to  war  to  safeguard 
British  or  American  oil  interests  In  the  Near 
East.  Such  a  program  will  cost  billions  of 
dollars  and  perhc;>s  mllUoixs  of  lives.  We 
must  not  assume  military  reEponsibllltlea 
nor  enter  into  secret  war  commitments. 

The  Truman  doctrine  calls  for  bigger  and 
better  Internationalism.  Interventlonism,  and 
Imperialism. 

If  it  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  Truman 
doctrine  of  doUar  Imperialism  that  we  alone 
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frtthout  th«  cooperatkm  of  other  nAtlon*  at  i 
to  flaanc*  and  police  the  world,  wt  bad  bet  ■ 
tcr  gat  ready  tor  another  war.  There  wl  1 
alwaya  be  an  America  U  we  do  not  give 

aw»y.  ^  . 

I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  our  even  a<  - 
tempting  to  police  the  world,  alnglehande 
agalnat     comnMnf!".     totalitarianism, 
armed  aggreeaion.    That  is  the  one  aure 
•otwur.  .    . 

No  one  la  more  la  favor  than  I  of  a 
stand  against  the  aggreaalons  of  Soviet  Rvu 
ala.    I  even  subecrlbe  to  the  doctflne  it 
•oMmunism  delenda  est.    I  do  not  belie 
however,  that    the  United   SUtea   has 
financial,  economic,  or  mlliUry  power  to 
ffiyirr«"'">'«"«  by   dollar  diplomacy   enclrdi 
ment.     I  doubt  if  the  establUhmcnt  of 
cordon  sanlUlrc  by  dollar  imperialism 
halt  world  oommuiiiam  abort  of  war. 

Our  people  are  weary  of  wara.    Tlicy  do 
wmat  to  be  maneuvered  into  another.    Mc  i 
o(  our  people  are  willing  to  risk  lendi4g 
■KMMy  to  democratic  naUons  for  relief 
isfemlTi  armamenu.    They  are  not  w 
to  approve  a  mtutary  program  that  will 
voke  World  War  HI  in  Greece,  TurHey. 
Dardanellee.    Syria,    tnq.    Iran.    PalasUife 
India,  Korea,  or  China. 

President  Truman  has  no  mandaU 
Um  people  to  force  a  plobal  policy  of 
imwal  military  imperialiam  on  Uum. 
question  baa  never  been  submltud  to 
people.     IntervcnUon    is    luterventlou 
m*tur  what  you  call  it. 

Do  the  American  people  want  to  take 
the     reapons.hiUtlee.     ooBMnitmcuu, 
UahUlUes  of  ■rltish  impertallam— «  nh 
o(  Its  assetsf    Do  the  Amtriosn  people 
—  to  finance  and  police  the  world }    Do 
want  u  quarantine  the  world  sutua 
With  American  blood  and  money  7     0 
the  Truman  docume  of  dollar  Imperlsliim 
llAltcd  In  this  bui  (H.  R.  8C10)  to  On 
Ml4  Turkey,  is  made  world-wide  we  must 
sure  that  a  majority  of  the  American  i; 
understand  Jtiat  what  It  meana.    Are 
ready   to  saaiflce  American  Uvea  and 
sources  and  perhara  the  Republic  Itself 
world  leadership,  dollar  diplomacy,  and  - 
tary  intsrveauonf 

The  dssuny  of  the  Anertean  Repttblii 
at  staks.  The  fataMl  deoiaien  must  be  r* 
fef  the  people  thsmsaives. 

They  must  tores  this  issue  to  suture 
open  debau.    Then.  If  they  decide 
global  policy  of  intervention  and  impe^al* 
Ism  at  the  risk  of  prolonged  warfare. 
Is  their  right. 
Amerlca'a  destiny  is  in  their  hands. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
that  this  time,  if  we  furnish  the  tools, 
the  Greeks  and  Turks  finish  the  job  witUout 
trying  to  drag  us  In.    Baoauae  of  my 
sltion  to  world  communism.  I  am  wlllln  ; 
risk  granting  funds  for  relief,  rehabilltavon 
and  arms  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  . 
the  program  is  definitely  divorced  from 
tary   Intervention.    AU   the   perfume-oi 
ArabU  will  not  sweeten  this  little  haa 
military  intervention. 

lPfTB""'>'   as  the  administration 
guarantee  the  new  doctrine  of  d<dl«r 
piirtftii«m  as  being  ebort  of  war.  I 
three  aimple  amendments  in  order  to 
tarts*  the  bill: 

First.  Our    military    and    naval 
tftaU  be  limited  to  00  oOcers  In  (keeoe 
Turkey. 

Second.  Mo  military  or   naval 
ilinU  be  used  with  active  combat 

Third.  Our    military    or    naval 
fhf^H  not  supervise,  except  for  training 
poaes.  the  military  or  naval  operations  oi 
■nnod  forces  al  Greece  or  Turkey 
I  also  sugBsat  an  sddltlonal  an 
To  prt^btt  tha  laa  at  any  of  these  1 
repay  the  British  Oovanment  or  Brltisli 
vate  bankers. 
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HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  nwm  voax 

IN  TH«  HOtWB  OP  RB?RKS«NTA'11VBI 

Monday.  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  t.xt«id  my  remarks  In  the 
RiCDBD,  I  Include  the  foUowing  radio  ad- 
dress made  by  me  over  Station  WWRL 
on  March  30.  1947: 

It    is    now    exactly    18    days    since    the 
President  made  his  momentous  speech  to 
a  Joint  session  of  the  Congreas  recommend- 
ing that  the  United  States  come  to  the  im- 
mediate rescue  of  Greece  and  'iurkey  with 
money  and  with  technical  personnel,  civilian 
and  military.  In  order  to  save  them  from 
totalitarian    regimes.    Since    that    historic 
date.  thl.<  pronouncement  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  connideraUon  by  free  peoples  every- 
where.   We  may  even  safely  assums  that 
some  pecplii  iivlnB  under  controlled  reglmea 
have  been  lAlklng  it  over.  too.    It  Is  fitting 
that  this  graat  deoiaion  ahould  have  been 
made  in  the  cswse  of  the  Greek  people,  tor 
Qraaoa  ross  to  such  heroism  in  the  dettnse 
of  freedom  along  her  o^vn  borders  In  the 
dark  days  of  1940  that  she  la  truly  a  flAmtng 
symbol  of  e^ll  that  we  mean  when  wo  apeak 
of  the  self-determination  of  people«.    The 
DUfTennka  of  Greece  have  basn  scute  and 
her  eoatrlbutlCQ  to  the  vMiory  graaf,  she 
ahould  be  properly  our  first  oait  tti  the  days 
of  recovery. 

As  a  member  oc  the  Porelgn  Affairs  Com- 
mittas  of  the  House  of  Representatlvtt  of 
tha  Unlt«d  8tnu»,  I  have  beard  mueh  testi- 
mony In  the  iRst  18  days  on  the  reasons  why 
we  ahould  help  Oreeee  and  Turkey.  I  have 
also  hsard  sor.is  opposlttoa.  Ths  ds«lsien 
to  help  Qrsacs  to  rteonstruot  baraelf  ap> 
pears  to  mt  to  be  a  natural  one.  The  ob« 
jactlOBs  raised  deal  with  how,  by  whom  and 
when  It  shall  Ue  doue. 

It  la  argxicd  that  the  Creak  OoverxMnsnt 
la  not  truly  dsmocratlc  or  truly  reprassnt* 
attve  of  tlte  Oreek  people:  that  we  should 
set  in  Greece  only  through  the  United  Na- 
tions: and  that  we  should  oonflns  ourselves 
solely  to  aconomle  aid.    It  is  eald.  too,  that 
we  ore  taking  the  road  to  war  not  peace. 
I  eee  no  adequate  reason  for  this  fsar;   I 
believe  on  the  contrary  that  a  forthright 
and  truly  XTnited  States  pclicy  designed  to 
help  Greece  to  help  herself,  allowing   her 
full  freedom  to  determine  her  own  govern- 
ment   and    utilising    the    United    Nations 
agencies  wherever  possible,  wUl  be  considered 
the  road   u>  peace,  not  war.    We   have  a 
three-fold  mlaslon  in  the  world:   To  bring 
higher  standards  of  living  to  other  peoples 
through  lending  them  our  technical  skill 
and    |»txluctive    power;    to    protect    other 
peoples  in  the  maintenance  of  free  institu- 
tions and  individual  llbertjr:  and  to  relieve 
the  htingry  and  oppressed  wherever  we  find 
them.     We  ere   deeply  committed    to  the 
development  of  the  responsibilities  and  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  af- 
filiated international  organisations  through- 
out the  world,  and  are  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  eeeklng  to  perform  our  mission 
by  international  action.    So  long  as  we  pur- 
sue these  high  objectives  snd  work  wher- 
ever poesible  within  the  United  Nations,  we 
ahfqi  be  neither  belligerent,  which  we  have 
no  intention  of  being,  nor  the  hartiingers 
of  a  new  imperialism  or  s  new  ooloalallsm. 
We  shall,  cm  the  contrary,  be  promoting  the 
dignity  cf  the  Individual,  the  Integrity  of 


nations,  and  the  profrees  of  mankind  toward 
International  peace. 

It  is  Uksly  that  in  the  days  to  come  we 
shall  be  faced  with  the  problems  of  recon- 
structlon  in  countries  other  than  Greece  snd 
Turkey  and  of  helping  other  free  peoples  to 
retain  their  freedom.    Constantly  the  same 
ijueatlon  will  arise.    Shall  we  ute  American 
man  and  money?    Shan  wa  utillae  the  United 
Nations  snd  Its  agenelss  and  what  shall  be 
our  relationship  to  existing  Internal  govern- 
ments?   I  think,  therefore,  it  may  be  useful 
to  suggest  a  six-point  program  which  could 
be  aaado  applicable  to  Greece  now  and  to 
countries  in  a  similar  alttiation  in  the  futtirs: 
(1)  Immediate  shipment  of  relief  Itema  of 
food,  medical,  a!;rlct!ltural.  and  clothing  aup- 
plles  to  be  distributed  under  direct  United 
States  supervision — for  Greece,  this  means 
passing  now  the  1360.000.000  relief  bill,  which 
has  bsen  reported  favor;:bly  by  the  House 
Porelfn  Affairs  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member:  (2)  The  reform  of  the  interna  eco- 
nomic situation  of  any  country  receiving  our 
aid  and  utilizing  United  SUtes  technical  per- 
sonnel in  order  to  be  sure  that  such  country 
U  dcOng  everything  possible  to  help  iuelf; 
(3)  Strong  support  for  sctlon  by  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  NaUons  to  eliminate 
sxternal  pressure  or  ixxflltratton  In  any  coun- 
try's Internal  affairs  sesking  to  overthrow  Its 
iovemmeut  by  force— in  Qraaes  this  means 
strorg  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Security 
Council  to  seal  off  Qroace's  northern  bordar 
and  to  p^ent  future  Interference  In  Oreeea 
by  Ooaunfintst-domlnated  countries  to  ths 
north:    (4)    Strong    flnnnetal    baeklns    for 
plans  of  the  aeenrtes  of  the  United  Nations 
to  reeonstruct  nnd  rehabilitate  the  Industry, 
agrteulture,  snd   transportation   system  of 
the  cruntry  seeking  our  aid— In  Oreeee  this 
mesne  putting  into  effect  the  plans  of  tha 
United  Nations  Food  snd  Ajrlculture  Organ* 
iMtlon  which   ealla  for  1100.000,000  to  ba 
■pent  for  internal  reeonatructlon;  (8)  Insist- 
encf  that  the  International  Bank  do  Its  Job 
of  rending  money  for  rtconstruetton  to  Its 
members— like  Greece— at  the   tnme   time 
that   we   aid   directly   with   inilted   States 
money;  ft)  Inslatenee  that  governments  ra> 
celvtny  our  aid  must  be  truly  free  and  demo- 
cratic, representative  oT  the  paeple  and  will. 
Ing  to  stand  the  test  of  their  support--tn 
Greece  this  mesne  acceptance  by  the  Greek 
Oovemment  of  the  fact  new  free,  elections 
mttat  ccme  as  soon  as  reasonsbiy  peaceful 
conditions  within  Qreoce  can  ba  attained. 
This  rcquirss  a  final  offsr  to  the  guerrillss  to 
put  down  their  arms— before  the  Oreek  Army 
Is  equipped  to  the  extent  required  to  bring 
about  Internal  order  In  Oreeee  by  force  of 
arms— on  theee  condRions  snd  to  tske  their 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Greece 
in  good  faith  In  a  program  of  national  recon- 
struction under  lawful  and  constitutional 
government. 

We  can  begin  to  implement  this  ahc-polnt 
program  Immediately,  tying  in  the  United 
Nations  snd  its  agencies  as  soon  ss  they  are 
ready  to  assume  responsibilities.  In  this 
way  there  ic  no  danger  that  our  mission  will 
be  stopped  by  a  veto  in  the  United  Nations 
and  yet  the  United  NaUoiu  will  be  fully 
recognized  as  our  main  xsliance  for  Inter- 
national peace 

If  we  could  pick  the  time  when  crises  come 
upon  us.  we  should  hsve  waited  with  this 
crisis  until  the  United  Nations  and  Its  organ- 
isatlona  were  better  prepared  to  handle  It. 
But  as  fate  has  denied  us  this  opportimlty. 
we  must  first  of  all  deal  with  the  crisis  and 
second  make  our  measures  as  consistent  as 
possible  with  our  deep  and  permanent  faith 
in  joint  International  action,  through  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  agencies.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Greece 
pray  together  that  we  may  be  sncossaful  In 
this  great  endeavor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  o»o 

m  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can scientists  in  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Vo  one  can  envision  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  beneilcent  advantages  that 
may  come  to  the  human  family  by  rea- 
son of  this  great  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  of  us  are  horrified  when  we  con- 
template the  terrible  disaster  that  may 
fellow  the  use  of  atomic  energy  In  war. 
If  we  knew  that  atomic  energy  would  be 
used  only  for  useful  purpcses  to  benefit 
the  human  race,  we  would  not  be  so 
vitally  concerned  as  to  whom  or  what 
agendea  should  have  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  its  possibilities.  But  since 
we  know  the  terrible  consequences  that 
may  follow  the  development  of  this  great 
discovery,  we  should  exercise  every  care 
OS  to  whom  or  what  agency  Is  given  con- 
trol over  it. 

The  American  people  ore  wondering 
why  80  much  propaganda  and  agitation 
should  be  carried  on  to  place  LiUenthal  In 
tlM  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  It  would  seem 
to  mo  that  this  position  Is  of  such  great 
Importance  to  the  life  and  safety  of  the 
world  that  even  the  best^qualified  man 
In  the  Nation  would  hesitate  to  seek  the 
position  and  would  accept  it  only  with  a 
feeling  of  greatest  humility  and  with  a 
feeling  of  hts  possible  inability  to  fill  the 
same  as  It  ohould  be  done. 

The  whole  country  is  agitated  by  the 
most  subtle  and  selfish  propaganda  that 
has  ever  been  used  in  an  effort  to  put 
Lilienthal  at  the  head  ofsthe  Atomic 
Ener;;y  Commission.  I  think  the  people 
understand  the  situation  now  and  that 
the  public  sentiment  is  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  this  important  position  being 
considered  as  a  political  matter.  They 
are  demanding  that  Congress  and  the 
Government  take  charge  of  this  matter 
in  a  mcnner  free  from  political  or  selfish 
interests  of  any  kind. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  what  I  think 
the  people  are  demanding  and  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Atomic  Energy  Control 
Board  to  consist  of  five  members.  The 
Secretaiy  of  State  should  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
should  be  members  of  the  Board.  The 
other  two  members  should  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  reads 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  2  (a)  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law 
585.  79th  Cong.)  U  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  Atomic  Energy  Control  Board: 

"(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Atomic 
Energy    Control    Board    (herein   called   the 


Board) ,  which  shaU  be  composed  of  the  8ec> 
retary  of  State,  who  shall  be  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  the  Secretaiy  of  War.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  two  additional  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbo 
Senste.  In  submitting  the  nominstion  of 
any  appointive  member  to  the  Senate,  the 
President  shall  set  forth  the  experience  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  nominee.  Thrcu 
members  shall  constitute  s  quortun  of  the 
Bo&rd. 

"(3)  The  term  of  office  of  each  appointive 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  3  years,  ex- 
cept that  (A)  the  terms  of  oSlce  of  the  ap- 
pointive members  first  tsking  office  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amendatory 
act  shall  expire,  ss  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at  the 
end  of  2  years  snd  one  at  the  end  of  3  years, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amenda- 
tory act:  and  (B)  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  Any  appointive 
member  cf  the  Board  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  for  tnefflclenoy,  neglect  of  duty, 
or  malfeasance  in  office.  Each  appointive 
member  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $15,000  per  snnum.  No  sppolntlve 
member  of  the  Boird  shnll  engage  la  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  emj^oyme&t 
than  that  of  serving  as  s  member  of  the 
Board. 

"(S)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the 
Board  or  any  dv'y  authorised  represents tl\e 
may  exercise  any  or  ail  of  Its  powers  In  any 
piAOs.  The  Board  shell  hold  such  meetings, 
cohduot  such  hearings,  and  reooivt  such  re* 
ports  ss  may  be  neceissry  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  ths  provisions  of  this  sot, 

"(4)  There  are  hereby  estsbllshed  within 
the  Board— 

"(A)  a  Qcnet'Kl  Manrger,  who  shall  dl«- 
ohsrtif  svieh  of  the  administrative  and  execu> 
tlve  nmotions  of  the  Bosrd  as  tha  Board  may 
direct.  The  Oenersl  Managsr  shall  be  ap* 
pointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advlet  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rste  of  SIS.OOO 
per  annum.  The  Board  may  mske  reoom- 
mendsttons  to  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  sppolntment  or  removal  of  the  Oeneral 
Manager. 

"(B  a  Division  of  Research,  a  Division  of 
Production,  s  DIvlilon  of  Bnginesring.  and  a 
Division  of  Military  Application.  Bach  divi- 
sion shall  be  under  the  direction  of  s  Direc- 
tor who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board,  and 
shell  rrceive  ccmpensRtlon  at  the  rate  of 
SI4,000  per  annum.  The  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Military  Application  shall  be  a  mem- 
_  ber  of  the  armed  forces.  The  Board  shall 
^  require  each  such  division  to  exercise  such 
of  the  Board's  powers  under  this  act  as  the 
Board  may  determine,  excepv  that  tl^e  au- 
thority granted  under  section  3  (a)  of  this 
act  shall  not  be  exercised  by  the  Division  of 
Research." 

Sec.  2.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 
(Public  Law  585.  79th  Cong.)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  substituting  for  the  word  "Com- 
mission" wherever  it  occurs  the  word  "Board." 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  to  which 
the  bill  has  been  referred,  will  report  this 
bill  out  immediately  for  consideration  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  feel 
sure  that  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  bill  that 
the  membership  of  the  House  will  feel  It 
their  duty  to  stop  this  selfish  and  sub- 
tle agitation  in  the  country  and  will 
place  the  full  and  complete  control  of 
atomic  energy  In  recognized  govern- 
mental agencies. 


The  people  have  confidence  In  the 
patriotism  and  In  the  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  these  high  officials  who  have 
been  selected  by  the  President  to  assist 
him  in  carrying  on  the  executive  activi- 
ties of  the  Qovcrnment.  Our  Secretaries 
of  State  have,  of  course,  varied  in 
mental  equipment,  but  at  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country  have  W3  doubted 
the  patriotism  of  any  of  those  who  have 
served  in  this  great  capacity.  Our  War 
Department  and  our  Navy  Department 
have  been  tried  on  the  fields  of  battle 
dui-ing  the  whole  existence  of  our  Re- 
public, and  no  one  has  ever  accused  them 
of  lacking  in  patriotism  or  in  fidelity  to 
our  country  and  all  of  its  traditions. 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
rescue  this  position  from  the  plight  into 
which  propaganda  and  personal  ambi- 
tions have  placed  it.  This  matter  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  given  special 
attention  by  the  leadership  of  both  po- 
litical parties  in  the  House.  This  legis- 
lation, if  passed,  would  not  hamper  in 
any  way  the  President,  because  it  recog- 
nizes the  heads  of  three  of  the  most  im- 
portant Cabinet  positions,  all  of  whom 
have  been  appointed  by  the  President. 
It  also  gives  to  the  President  Uie  right  to 
select  the  other  two  members  of  the 
Board. 

I  shall  do  what  X  can  to  encourage  im- 
mediate consideration  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  and  I  hope  that  X  may  have 
the  assistance  of  all  of  the  Members, 
mordless  of  poUUcal  afflllaUons.  This 
Is  on  imporunt  matter  which  concerns 
the  lives  and  desunies  of  all  American^-. 
yes;  of  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


Appropriations  for  the  Caitoms  Serrict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MeCORMACK 

or  MABSACMUsnTB 

IN  TUB  ROUS!  OI  RXPRBSBNTATTVBS 

Monday.  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  MeCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker*,  un- 
der leave  to  cxi.end  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Hon.  W.  J.  Johnson.  Commissioner 
of  Customs: 

TaxAstniT  Defabtment, 

Bureau  or  Custoics, 
Washington,  March  28,  1947. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormacs, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Ckas  Ms.  McCobmacx:  Reference  is 
made  to  your  telephone  request  of  March 
26  for  detailed  facts  as  to  why  we  shall  have 
to  separate  border-patrol  and  port-patrol 
personnel  if  the  action  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  on  our  1948  appropriation  !• 
approved. 

The  President  recommended  to  Congress 
an  apprcpriation  of  $36,000,000  for  collect- 
ing the  revenue  from  customs  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948  and  the  House  allowed  632.500,000. 
The  amount  allowed  Is  apparently  S3,150X>00 
In  excess  o:  tne  amount  of  |29.3i«0.G00.  ap- 
propriated lor  the  fiscal  year  1947  In  the 
regular   customs  appropriation. 

The  apparent  Increase  is  not  actual,  since 
It  does  not  include  funds  for  paying  manda- 
tory salary  increases  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Pay  Act  of  194e  (Public  Law  880)  and 
certain    other    unanticipated    expenses   foe 
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•  deflet«ney  wtiouiu  in  tb*  anioui|t 

Ot  tMO.000  U  now  peodlng  before  tb*  H 
ApproprutUons  CommlttM. 

These  two  •ddiUoiua  amounU  will  brlxi 
th«  ninds  •ctxially  r«qiUred  for  op«ratlZB 
the  evaXoma  •errlc*  during  the  fiscal  ye^r 
IMT  to  tSSW^OOO.  or  tl .497.000  more  th 
UM  f3l.S00.0C0  allowtd  by  tbe  House  for  t)|e 
fiscal  year  1948. 

Because  of  insuflklcnt  pezaonnel  the  cu  - 
rent  level  of  customs  serrlce  to  tbe  pubic 
Is  belo-w  tbe  reasonable  ataadard  tbe  publ  e 
has  a  rlgtit  to  expect.  Even  this  substandard 
■errlce  can  be  maintained  to  tbe  end 
tbe  present  fiscal  year  only  U  no  unusuil 
lump-sum  payments  for  annual  leave  r 
separated  or  furlon^hcd  employees  are  ne ; 
essary  and  If  tbe  aforementioned  funds  sre 
available,  as  followa: 

ApproprtaUon  for  (Selecting  tbe 

revenue  from  oistoms.  1947..  taO.tSO.OflO 
De&clency      appropriation      to 

meet  tbe  cost  of  pay  Increases 

required  by  Public  Law  WO  (H. 

Doc  117> 3.797.q0O 

Deficiency      appropriation      to 

meet  unanticipated  Increase* 

In   operating   costs    (H.   Doc. 

at) 860. foo 


Total  fund*  required  for 

1947 88.9©7. 


100 


Thla  Is  not  all.    It  will  be  necessary  to 
crease  tbta  amount  by  tTSd.llO  to  a  total 

•34.717,000  to  provide  for  mandatory 
Increases  under  tbe  Mead-Ramspecic  Ac( 
order  to  maintain  the  present  level  of 
ployment  through  the  fiscal  year  1948. 

The  llnanctel  position  for  the  Bureau 
tbe  fiscal  year  1948  wltboot  any  change 
the   leve/    of   employment   would 


In- 

of 

sa%ry 

In 

am- 


for 

In 

therefore 


Total    fux»da   reqtiired    for   tbe 

fiscal   year   1947 —  838.007 

Increased  salary  expenses  In  fis- 
cal year  1948  for  present  num- 
ber of  employees,  due  to 
Maad-Ramspeck    promotiona.  730 


Total  required  to  main- 
tain preaent  level  of 
employment  during  tbe 

fiscal  year  1948 34.726, 

Amount  allowed   by   Boua*  IB 

H.   R.   3436 83.500 


Amount  that 
sorbed   


MMtbeah- 


3.236 


per*  inal 
lueb 


Thl*  deficit  of  83;tt6.110  requires  tbe 
miaaal  of  about  800  emptoyes.  alne*  83 
oent  of  our  approprlatlan  I*  for 
services  and  Um  email  balance  is  for 
Inelastic  Iteaas  as  traasportttion  of 
Ination    packages,    supplies    and 
equipment,  rents  and  utility  services 
munlcatlon  serrlee*.  and  travel  expecs^ 

Tbe  poaaibUltlea  for  meeting  this 
tlon  have  been  tboroogbly  canvassed 
tbe  press  first  carried  accounts  of  a 
greaslooal  intention  to  reduce  tbe 
dent's  budget  estimate*  drastically, 
long  study  satisfies  me  that  the  only 
tlvlty  that  can  be  discontinued 
subatantlal  revtalon  of  statutory  law  Is 
iUiceted  luwaid  the  pi  even  tlon  of  sp 
gling.  Other  tunctkms  of  the 
service  create  bottlenecks  througb  whlc!  i 
earrlan.  goods,  and  travelers  entering 
eouBtry  muat  paas.  Tbe  treatment 
given  theae  carrlos.  goods,  and 
pi  escribed  by  law  and  the  customs 
most  operate  to  permit  their  passage 
cuatuow  control  in  aoeordanoe  with  law 
wtthlB  a  reasonable  time.  We  must 
t>iw  our  reeorda  and  aoeounta  aa  required 
bf  Mw  In  conneetton  with  the**  moven  ents 
and  the  ooUeetion  of  the  xevenvs  ine  dent 


P«* 


wlthtflt 


travelers 


It  la  dear  to  me  that  it  the  88.500.000  cut 
stands  tbe  82.336.110  calculated  above  must 
be  met  by  th<;  separation  from  our  .-.ervlc*  of 
about  800  emoloyee*.  practically  all  from  tbe 
customs  bordsr  patrol  that  operates  against 
smuggling  on  tbe  Mexican  and  Canadian 
boundarlea  and  from  tbe  port  patrols  that 
operate  against  smuggling  of  narcotics.  Jew- 
elry, watchea,  and  other  articles  at  seaporta 
and  against  theft  of  merchandiae  from  etia- 
toms  custody. 

The   remainder  of  tbe  13.500,000  cut  re- 
flects s  disallciwanoe  of  additional  employees 
to  cope  with  tbe  recognised  Increase  m  cus- 
toms scttvtties.    Its  disallowance  means  that 
essential   manpower   mtist    be   supplied    by 
abolishing  positions  for  one  activity  in  order 
to  supply  the  additional  employees  absolutely 
required  to  ccllect  tbe  revenue  from  customs 
and  maintain  an  orderly  movement  of  car- 
riers, goods,  and  passengers.    This  will  mean 
a  further  depletion  of  the  port  patrol  fbrce 
and  the  sepa^-ation  of  these  preaent  incum- 
bents of  port  patrol  officer  positions  who  can- 
not meet  the  eligibility  requirements  for  tbe 
positions  whLch  must  be  filled  to  avoid  a 
break-down  of  tbe  other  acttvltiea  of  tbe 
customa  lervxe.    This  will  require  the  reas- 
signment or  separation   of  about  000  port 
patrol  ofOoers. 

If  tbe  Bouse  action  Is  approved  the  rede- 
ployment of  forces  this  will  necessitate  will 
permit  the  Bureau  to  furnish  a  mlnimufa  of 
reasonable  service  to  regulsr  business.    I 
Very  truly  yoiirs.  I 

W.  R.  JORMSOW.    I 

CofnmiisioT'^  of  Custowu. 


Richard  T.  Leonanl  Pleads  for  Adequate 
Appropriatioas  for  NLRB 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  lOCHICAK  I 

IN  THS  BOnSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 
Monday,  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OEO.  I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Richard  T.  Leonard,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Union,  United 
Autcnnobile  Aircraft  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America.  CIO,  to 
Senator  Sttlis  Bbidgxs.  pleading  for 
adequate  appropriations  tat  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  so  that  they  may 
(derate  effectively: 

IfABCa  37.  1947. 
Hon.  Sttlcs  BmoBs. 

VniteA  states  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  SaKaTOO  '^^^'g*" :  Few  some  time  I  have 
been  watching  closely  the  efforts  at  the  Na- 
tlcmal  Labor  Relations  Board  to  oi>erate  ef- 
fectively wlIJi  Its  wholly  Inadequate  appro- 
priation. I  was  shocked  to  read  that  tbe 
House,  on  Tuesday,  March  18,  1947,  reduced 
tbe  NLRB's  requested  budget  of  87.984.000 
to  84.330.700.  This  cut,  I  am  asaured.  will 
mean  tbe  laying  off  of  another  hundred  em- 
ployees of  their  already  depleted  staff. 

I  feel  awe  that  Congress  is  anxious  to 
prevent  tbe  reoccurrence  of  strikes  in  order 
to  gain  recognition.  The  NLHA  was  passed 
so  that  a  more  peaceful  method  might  be 
used  for  deciding  this  fundamental  point. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  act  depends  upon 
tbe  ability  of  tbe  NLRB  to  dlspoae  of  cases 
with  the  utmost  dtopatch.  Today,  because 
at  InstilBclent  appropriations  and  the  result- 
ant reduction  In  staff,  the  Board  has  5J300 


awaiting  action.    This  has  been  •■• 

ceeded  only  twice  in  the  Board's  history — 
namely,  in  September  and  October  1946.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  March  may  establish  a 
new  blgb  record  of  cases  on  fU*. 

At  the  present  moment.  It  takes  an  aver- 
age of  6  months  from  tbe  time  a  union 
petition  for  a  simple  represenUtion  case  Is 
filed  until  the  Beard  bands  down  iU  final  de- 
cision In  the  case  of  an  "unfair  labor" 
charge,  tbe  average  to  30  months.  ThU  to 
excluding  the  Federal  court  action  which 
might  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  Board's 
order. 

Very  few  union  organizational  situations 
can  allow  for  a  6-month  delay  before  an 
uttctlon  l5  held.    Without  any  recognition 
or  bargaining  r«ght.  It  to  next  to  imcoealble 
for  a  union  to  hold  together.    These  delays, 
which  are  Increasing  bscause  oompanles  are 
refxising  to  consent  to  elections,  are  having 
a  detrimental  effect  on  tbe  unions'  efforts 
to  organise  new  planU.    Again  It  has  be:ome 
the  favorite  dodge  of  companies  to  provoke 
the  union  so  that  In  order  to  keep  their  self- 
respect  they   are  forced  to  file  an  "unfair 
labor"  charge,  thereby  delaying  the  case  Btlll 
further.    Strike   action,    therefore,    becomes 
the  only  alternative  for  a  union. 

You  will  notice  In  thto  letter  I  have  said 
nothing  about  tbe  labor  policy  ot  the  NLRB 
and  neither  do  I  intend  to.  My  sole  concern 
at  the  present  moxnent  is  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  Board  which  are  slowly  but 
nirely  making  It  Ineffectual  because  of  Its 
Inability  to  handle  cases  promptly.  ThU  can 
be  uaced  almost  exclusively  to  an  inadequate 
staff. 

I  know  jrou,  as  chairman  of  tbe  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  will  take  these 
matters  Into  consideration  when  discussing 
the  budget  for  the  NLRB.  and  1  can  only 
hope  that  you  will  eee  fit  to  rectify  the 
action  which  has  already  been  taken  in  the 
House. 
I  am 
Very  tnily  yours, 

BICBABS  T.  IXOMAJta. 

Vice  President.  International  Union, 
United  Automobile.  Aircraft,  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America.  CIO. 


Period  of  Moarung 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU 

or  MAtTlAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31, 1947 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Washington  Dally 
News,  March  31.  1947.  which  sets  forth 
the  hazards  of  coal  mining  and  empha- 
sizes the  importance,  to  the  American 
people  as  well  as  the  miners,  of  removing 
these  hazards  without  delay.  The  miner 
should  not  be  subjected  to  such  unsafe 
working  conditions. 

PBUOD  or  KOtnUilNQ 

If  It  lasts  only  6  days,  the  eoal-mlnlng 
stoppage  ordered  by  John  L.  LeWto  aa  a  period 
of  mourning  for  victims  of  the  Centralia 
(Bl.)  disaster  Mil  not  seriously  ln]ure  tbe 
national  economy. 

Tbe  soft-coal  miners  have  been  working 
steadily  and  well  since  December,  when 
Government  action  ended  a  strike.  Pro- 
ductioa  has  run  higher  than  in  the  sams 
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period  a  year  earlier,  and  nearly  a  month's 
supply  of  coal  is  now  above  ground. 

In  any  case  the  Government  apparently 
can  do  nothing  about  this  stoppage.  Mr. 
Lewto,  we  think,  acted  within  bis  technical 
legal  rights  under  his  union's  contract  with 
the  Government.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  that 
the  contract  should  have  put  a  limit  on  the 
length  of  the  memorial  periods  It  authorises 
This  one  might  have  been  ordered  to  con- 
tinue for  a  month  or  a  year  instead  of  a 
week. 

It  to  easy,  too,  to  sxispect  Mr.  Lewto  of 
seeking  an  excuse  and  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  his  power  in  spite  of 
the  Government  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  we  see  no  useful  purpose  to  be  served 
by  questioning  hto  motives. 

Tbe  fact  to  that  ill  miners  were  killed 
by  an  explosion  in  a  mine  under  Govern- 
ment  operation,  where  there  was  clear  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  safety-code  enforce- 
ment and  mine  inspection.  Mr.  Lewis  has 
attempted  to  fix  the  blame  on  Interior  Sec- 
retary Krug.  Getting  the  truth  is  an  Im- 
perative duty  of  the  Senate  committee  which 
has  been  named  to  Investigate  the  Centralis 
tragedy. 

But  whatever  the  committee  may  find  In 
thto  specific  case.  It  unquestionably  Is  true 
that  the  men  who  mine  the  country's  coal 
need  better  protection  than  they  ever  have 
bad.  There  to  bitter  truth  in  what  Mr.  Lewto 
says— that  public  sorrow  for  the  victims  of 
a  mine  disaster  to  brief  and  soon  forgotten. 
And  it  to  no  su£Bctent  answer  to  say  that, 
over  the  years,  there  has  been  Improvement 
In  the  safety  of  an  occupation  from  which 
It  probably  never  will  be  possible  to  remove 
all  hazard. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  with  the  mmes 
In  private  operation,  there  to  Federal  inspec- 
tion but  no  Federal  power  to  enforce  safety 
codes.  State  safety  '.'nforcement  to  good  in 
some  cases,  in  others  deplorably  poor.  The 
long  casualty  lists  which  follow  occasional 
major  disasters  do  not  begin  to  measure  coal 
mining's  annual  toll  of  deaths  and  Injuries. 
John  L.  Lewto  to  right  In  saying  that— 

"The  American  people  must  be  aroused  to 
the  stark  realities  of  the  situation  and  the, 
casualties  of  the  coal  Indiistry.     Coal  to  al-' 
ready  saturated  with  the  blood  of  too  many 
brave  men  and  drenched  with  the  tears  of 
too  many  surviving  widows  and  orphans.' 

If  thto  period  of  mourning  for  the  men 
who  died  at  Centralia  serves  that  purpose — 
and  It  should — a  few  days'  loss  of  coal  pro- 
duction will  be  a  small  price  for  the  country 
to  pay. 


Appropriations  for  National  Defense 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORIMACK 

or  MASSACRXTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monaay,  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  a  splendid  letter  I  have  received 
from  Reuben  B.  Gryzmlsh,  president  of 
AUis  &  Fisher  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  man- 
ufacturers of  the  J.  A.  Cigar.  There  are 
countless  substantial  and  large  taxpay- 
ers throughout  the  country  who  feel  the 
same  way  Mr.  Gryzmish  does. 

Mabch  9,  1947. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DF.AS  Mr.  McCormack:  I  am  prompted  to 
write  this  letter  by  some  of  the  speeches 
made  In.  Congress  about  which  I  have  read 


and  heard.    I  am  writing  thto  aa  neither  a 
Democrat  nor  a  Republican. 

I  am  definitely  In  favor  of  eliminating 
every  bit  of  waste  and  inefficiency  In  Govern- 
ment spending,  but  at  the  same  time,  nothing 
should  be  spared  to  keep  our  military  and 
naval  services  up  to  maximum  efficiency.  We 
have  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  them  from  tbe  In- 
roads of  communism:  thto  can  only  be  done 
by  a  strong  military  establishment. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  Isolailonism  now  being 
preached  In  Congress,  we  will  not  only  re- 
gret It.  but  oiir  descendants  will,  also.  Have 
we  not  paid  dearly  enough  for  our  previous 
toolatlontot  tendencies,  not  only  In  money, 
but.  more  important,  in  our  children's  lives? 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  give 
Greece,  at  the  very  least,  financial  assist- 
ance. We  fiilly  realize  that  a  democratic 
Greece  will  be  a  bloc  to  unhampered  Com- 
munist control  of  the  Balkans,  the  Near  East, 
and,  eventually,  all  the  Orient.  A  country 
like  ours,  with  a  national  Income  of  more 
than  $160,000,000,000  and  a  total  wealth 
of  untold  thousands  of  billions  of  dollars, 
must  regard  the  exi^ndlture  of  an  extra  two 
or  three  billions  for  national  defense  as 
cheap  Insurance  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy,  not  only  In  thto  hemisphere,  but 
also  In  tbe  western  part  of  Eiirope  and  tbe 
Orient. 

As  a  large  Income  taxpayer  (my  taxes 
amount  to  many  thousands  each  year)  I  con- 
sider It  far  more  Important  to  keep  our  mili- 
tary forces  In  a  state  of  efficiency  to  meet 
any  emergency,  rather  than  to  reduce  taxes, 
until  the  conditions  of  the  world  become 
more  settled  and  the  spread  of  communism 
to  halted. 

Never  again  should  It  be  said,  "Too  little 
and  too  late." 

Very  truly  yours, 

RrxTBEN  B.  Gbtzmish. 


Address  at  Openinf  Ceremony,  Veterans' 
Hospital,  Bedford,  Mast. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 
Monday,  March  31. 1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Deputy  Administrator 
C.  IL  Nance  at  the  official  opening  cere- 
mony. Veterans'  Administration  Bedford 
Hospital,  Addition  for  Women  Patients, 
Bedford,  Mass.,  on  March  28,  1947,  and 
also  an  address  by  Dr.  Burrier,  adminis- 
trator of  the  hospital: 

AODBKSS     BT     DEPTTTT     AOMINISTKATOa     C.     H. 

Nanci  at  tkx  Official  Opening  Ceremony 

OF  THE  VETER.«.NS'  AOMtNISTX.^TION  BEDFORD 

HospriAL  Addition  for  Women  Patients, 
Bedford,  Mass.,  March  29,  1947 
Dr.  Burrier,  Dr.  Adams.  Archbishop  Cush- 
Ing,  Congresswoman  Rogers,  invited  guests, 
veterans  of  Bedford  Hospital,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, today  we  have  come  here  to  open 
officially  our  new  building  for  women  pa- 
tients. 

The  Bedford  Veterans'  Admintotratlon  Hos- 
pital now  enjoys  the  aistlnction  of  being  one 
of  the  first  to  have  such  construction  for 
the  special  purpose  of  caring  for  our  women 
veterans. 

Dr.  Adams  has  already  referred  to  the 
active  part  played  by  Congresswoman  Rogers 
In  making  these  plans  possible  of  fulfillment. 


I  add  my  own  appreciation  of  her  efforts. 
By  observation  so  far,  I  may  say.  I  am  con- 
vinced now  that  we  have  Building  70.  her 
watchful  Interest  will  always  assure  its  proper 
use. 

While  I  find  It  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  tal:e  part  in  this  ceremony,  to  wit- 
ness the  completion  of  this  project,  to  realize 
that  at  long  last  we  can  begin  to  mintoter 
adequately  to  the  special  needs  and  com- 
forts of  our  disabled  women  veterans.  I  must 
confcEs  that  I  do  not  stand  here  today  In 
pride  of  accomplishment. 

Rather,  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deepest  rever- 
ence for  the  woman  veteran,  who  In  World 
War  n,  particularly  as  war  became  more 
"total."  stepped  from  her  hereditary  role  of 
homemaker  to  endiire  discomforts,  to  brave 
dangers,  to  witness  death  and  destruction, 
to  fight  almost  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
her  menfolk. 

We  must  remember  that  war  takes  its  toll 
not  only  among  men.  World  War  n  shat- 
tered the  health  of  manv  women  who  served 
In  the  WAC's.  the  WAVES,  the  SPARS,  and 
the  Marine  Corps.  And.  In  particular,  those 
who  served  as  war  nurses  and  medical  spe- 
cialists In  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  were 
often  taxed  to  their  utmost  ounce  of  strength. 

We  do  not  like  to  think  about  It,  but  not 
a  few  women  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
They  died  on  the  beach  heads,  in  tbe  dress- 
ing stations  close  bshlnd  the  line.  In  the 
ships  that  went  down  at  sea.  They  alao 
suffered  wounds  or  fell  111  to  disease,  Just 
as  did  the  men,  and  they,  too,  suffered  the 
mental  scars — the  wounds  which  do  not 
show. 

The  figures  already  cited  by  Dr.  Adams 
Indicate,  in  some  degree,  the  repercussions 
of  conflict.  Coldly  factual  too,  to  the  rec- 
ord that  180  Army  and  Navy  nurses  died  In 
active  service. 

But  statistics  can  go  only  so  far. 

The  contribution  the  woman  veteran  made 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  mere 
numbers  who  served. 

The  extent  of  her  patriotism  cannot  be 
gaged  alone  by  the  number  of  graves  or  the 
numbers  disabled  in  hospital  beds. 

Tbe  woman  who  took  pcut  in  the  last  war 
was  a  true  fellow  soldier.  Whether  she 
drove  a  staff  car  In  Washington,  plowed 
through  the  snow  and  mud  of  the  Apen- 
nlne  winter,  tended  the  sick  In  Africa,  or 
snapped  to  a  smart  salute  in  Australia,  she 
demanded  no  special  privileges  because  of 
her  sex. 

She  did  her  Job  wlib  a  good  wlU  and  a 
stout  becu^.  Her  very  presence  In  tbe  field 
brought  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Ups 
of  men  tortured  by  wounds,  by  fatigue,  by 
homesickness. 

What  a  lift  there  was  when,  now  and  then, 
the  clear  American  voice  of  a  WAC  operator 
at  Army  headquarters  or  some  base  installa- 
tion reached  far  forward  over  the  Signal 
Corps  telephone  net.  How  much  easier  be- 
came the  fight  when  once  tbe  sick  and 
wovmded  gained  the  protective  Eone  of  care 
of  tbe  trousered,  but  still  feminine,  nurse 
In  the  evacuation  hospital. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  ovu*  country  tbe 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  organiza- 
tions preceding  it  have  paid  pensions  to 
women  who  served  It  In  wcu^lme. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  at  tbe  Battle 
of  Monmouth,  Molly  Pitcher,  carrying  a  pail 
of  water  to  the  battlefield,  manned  her  hus- 
band's cannon  when  he  was  struck  down  and 
performed  her  husband's  duties  with  great 
skill  and  determination.  The  soldiers  named 
her  Major  Molly,  and  a  grateful  Congress 
voted  her  a  sergeant's  warrant  with  half  pay 
through  life. 

Some  women  who  were  staff  officers  during 
World  War  II  might  find  a  counterpart  in 
Anna  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  wlio  displayed 
unusual  military  sagacity  in  serving  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  that  same*war,  women  were  employed 
under    contract    to    nurse    the    dek    and 
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votmded.   Oontraet  nones  alao  went  to  /Ub* 
and   the   Philippines   during   the    Spa:  ilah 
American  War.    In  the  First  World  War   here 
were  35  000  women  enrcdled.  many  ol  ^  horn 
overseaa   both   in   Kngland    an|l   in 


atu 


wotai  n 


Ard.   of  course,   to  overlook   no 
must  pay  grateful  homage  to  the 
all  "Of  oxir  country*!  wars  who.  out  of 
form,  served  In  the  home,  the  factory, 
the  field. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  womar 
cran  had  demanded  no  special  privilege 
cause  of  her  sex.    Ir  the  field  of  hosplt 
tlon  for  women,  the  dlstlECtlona  being 
In    Government    hospitals    are    only 
which  normally  exist  in  private  Instltu 
This   distinction    has   necessitated    "~ 
provision  for  their  own  comfort, 
privacy,  and  recreation,  and   in  order 
hospital    services    provided    for    the 
larger  group  of  men  may  not  be  disturl  €d 
'  But    generally    women    veterans    stiJ  I 
treated  the  same  as  men.  and  thiis  the 
of  parity  of  the  qghting  days  Is  main 
X  am  stire  she  wovild  have  it  so. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  to  recaU  the 
that  a  man  cannot  be  thought  of  as 

being  truly  alone.     Always  there  is 

him.   either    in   reality   or   in   spirit. 

woman  dear  to  him. 

That  woman  may  be  the  mother 

him  breath,  who  taught  him  his  first 

who  sheltered  his  earliest  years. 
That  -voman  may  be  the  childhood 

heart  who  walked  with  him  to  schoo 

encouraged   him   when  he  was  des 

who  believed  in  him. 

That  woman  may  be  his  wife  who 

children,  who  cooked  his  meals,  who 

his  clothes. 

But  always  that  woman  is  there. 

her  companionship  and  help  and 

few  men  could  stand  alone. 

All  of  these  things  are  why  this 

this  afternoon  bas  more  than  a  pa-TSltig 

nlficance.     It  transcends  any   physic  il 
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dence  of  brick  and  stone  and  mortar 
new  building:  it  even  goes  beyond 
tificd  prestm^iption  that  otir  medical 
the  best  in  the  world,  will  play  Its 
In  care  and  rehabilitation. 

It  Is  a  tribute  and  a  memorial,  too. 
American  woman  veteran  of  all 
woman   who  truly  has  earned  the 
"partner." 
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BT  Dk.   Bukkom.  AoxonsTSAxm  or 
VrmAMS'     ADBcmiaTaATioM     HoBPr4&x.     a 
Bxnroso.  Mass..  liASCH  39. 1947 
Friends  of   the   vvteran.   honored 

ladies  and  genilemen  of  the 
welccme  you  most  cordially  to  this 
(^lening  of  the  women's  building  of 
piltal.  which,  by  reason  of  its  expanded 
ices  to  veterans,  is  one  at  the  largest 
New  England  area.  It  has  the  further 
tlnction  of  being  the  only  Veterans 
tration  hospital  where  a  building  hah  been 
especially  built  for  the  care  of  womi  n  vet- 
erans who  have  played  their  part  In  estab- 
Ushing  the  military  triumphs  at  ouf  great 
HatloD. 

We  have  Congresswoman  Booots  td  thank 
for  her  untiring  efforts  In  order  th  it  this 
building  might  be  erected.  It  was  i  o  easy 
matter  to  convince  the  Congress  of  tl  e  need 
Off  appropriating  nearly  $500,000  for  th(  se  spe^ 
dal  facilities,  and  today  we  take  grea  t  pride 
In  ahowlng  ycu  this  monument  ;o  her 
efforts.  Credit  should  also  be  given  t  >  those 
responsible  for  the  planning  of  this  c<  mplete 
modem  baq>ital  unit.  The  buildl]  ig 
begun  in  February  1945.  After  encou  itering 
many  delays  due  to  wartime  sh(»-tagea  ,  It  was 
finished  in  December  1946. 

Tlie  need  for  increased  facilities  for 
veterans  is  recogniaed  by  the  Veterans' 
ministration  with  the  allocation  of  a 
of  the  number  of  beds  in  the  new 
Uoa.    For  aU  hosptUls  priscipaUy  foe 
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psychiatric  care,  the  proportion  Is  to  be  6 
percent.  This  percentage  is  anticipated  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  inadequate  neuropsy- 
chlatrlc  screening  of  women  in  the  armed 
forces  during  World  War  II.  Therefore,  we 
may  anticipate  caring  for  Increasing  numbers 
of  women  veterans  as  time  goes  on.  There 
are  at  present  20  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  which  admit  women  patients  In  the 
whole  United  States.  Dtirlng  1946.  4.593 
women  veterans  out  of  the  370.000  veterans 
of  World  War  n  received  care  through  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Nine  hundred  and 
forty-one  of  these  are  receiving  nevaopsS' 
chlatrtc  care. 

Our  new  building  is  a  three-story,  nrlck- 
and-cement.  fireproof  structure  with  a  capac- 
ity of  89  patients.  To  date  we  have  admitted 
31  patients,  and  it  la  our  plan  to  accept 
patients  to  the  fullest  extent  as  soon  as  per- 
sonnel are  available.  Food  Is  prepared  in  the 
main  kitchen  and  transported  in  heated  food 
trucks  three  times  dally. 

From  the  treatment  viewpoint,  we  are  fully 
equipped  In  the  building  Itself,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  major  operating  facilities,  to  ren- 
der all  the  netiropeychlatrlc  care  in  keeping 
with  the  most  modem  concepts  and  methods 
approved   by   the   Veterans'   Administration 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  patients.    There  is 
available    psychiatric    treatment    which    In- 
cludes narcosyntheais.  electro-  and  insulin- 
shock  therapy   and   prelrontal  lo'ootomy  in 
selected  cases  when  such   treatment  seems 
Indicated.    All  the  services  In  the  main  hos- 
pital are  represented;  namely,  occupational 
therapy,  physiotherapy,  special  services.  In- 
clusive of  recreation  and  entertainment,  li- 
brary, dental,  chaplaincy,  and  social  services. 
I  would  like  especially  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  hydrotherapy  dep»artment  where 
the  latest  type  of  equipment  may  be  seen; 
also  to  the  occupational  and  recreation  de- 
partments.   In  this  connection  I  suggest  that 
the  guests  also  visit  the  beauty  parlor  where 
a  trained  beautician  Is  on  duty.     This  de- 
partment has  been  a  popular  and  busy  place 
this  past  weelE.  and  I  know  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  It  has  a  distinctive  and  an 
Important  place  In  therapy.     Shortly  after 
this  department  was  set  up,  cosmetics  ar- 
ranged, and  all  accoutrements  in  place,  an 
SOS  was  sent  out  from  the  beauty  depart- 
ment Indlcatintj  that   one  of  its  essentials 
was  missing.     Investigation  revealed  that  the 
shamrjoo  soaps  had  been  omitted.  v;h!ch  was 
indeed    serious.      Fortunately,    through    the 
combined  efforts  of  our  organization,  a  gallon 
of  this  very  valuable  solution  was  obtained 
and  the  wheels  of  operation  set  In  motion. 
It  Is  considered  that  this  therapy  Is  most 
Important   by   experts   In   the   cart   of   the 
nervous. 

At  this  point  I  think  I  may  speak  for  the 
staff  at  Bedford.  Through  the  years  we  have 
been  proud  of  the  task  assigned  us  In  caring 
for  the  thousands  of  male  veterans — those 
who  needed  the  refuge  of  an  Institution, 
with  relief  from  the  stress  and  strain  of 
dvtl  life.  In  like  vein,  we  are  glad  to  now 
offer  this  same  service  to  the  women  of  our 
wars  who  need  the  same  care.  We  rejoice 
in  the  Administration's  ideal,  which  is  to 
furnish  the  finest  medical  care  known  to 
science.  We  are  happy  to  contribute  our 
part  to  the  national  service  in  extending 
such  care  to  those  who  need  the  kind  of 
treatment  our  hospital  provides. 

With  gratitude  toward  those  who  have  la- 
bored before  us,  and  with  good  will  toward 
all  who  labor  with  us  to  make  this  an  out- 
standing hospital,  we  welcome  you  not  as 
guests  alone  but  as  fellow  citizens  and  fellow 
workers  whose  support  Inspires  tis  with  the 
Impetus  to  forge  ahead  in  this  worUiy  cause. 
Since  this  hospital  belongs  to  the  Nation, 
It  was  built  to  serve  those  who  have  served 
the  Nation.  It  holds  a  sacred  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people  of  otu*  country; 
therefore,  we  welcome  you  as  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Commonwealth. 


America's  Share  m  the  Total  Oat-of- 
Conntrj  Pnrdiases  of  All  of  tiie  Prin- 
cipal TnSag  NatMU  of  the  World 
Grows  Smaller  Under  the  So-Called 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram. Instead  of  Expanding  It,  Onr 
Foreign  Trade  Is  Now  Threatened  With 
Extinction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1947 

Mr.  GEARHART.  B4r.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  so  many  times  assured  by  earnest 
advocates  of  the  so-called  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  program  that  our  trade 
opportunities  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
were  constantly  improving  under  its 
beneficent  influence,  that  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  misht  be  well  to  make  a  study 
of  various  more  important  foreign  mar- 
kets to  ascertain  Just  how  America  has 
fared  in  each  of  them,  first,  under  the 
bumper-protective  tariff  years  of  1926 
to  1929,  Inclusive,  second,  imder  the  de- 
pression years  from  1930  to  1934.  in- 
clusive, and  third,  under  the  trade- 
agreement  years  from  1935  to  1938.  in- 
clusive. 

According  to  figures  which  I  have  ob- 
tained from  League  of  Nations  sources, 
it  is  revealed  that  in  nearly  all  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  our  share  in 
those  markets  has  dwindled,  the  lowest 
figure  usually  appearing  during  the  years 
that  reciprocal  trading  has  been  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  Can  we  infer  from  this 
that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
served  us  well?  Well,  let  the  figures 
speak  for  themselves. 

Unanimous  consent  of  the  membership 
having  been  granted,  I  hand  the  re.suJts 
of  these  studies  to  the  Public  Printer 
to  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Coh- 
CRESsioMAL  RECORD  as  a  part  of  my  in- 
stant remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tabulations  to  which 
I  have  Just  referred  are  the  following: 

Value  of  total  imports  /or  tpeci/led  foreign 
countries  and  the  jtroportion  coming  from 
the  United  States 

IValue  of  fiinirHi  in  thoosnnd  <1oltar»— old  votd.  1926  to 

1932,  inrtusivp;  currency.  1C33-381 
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loUl 
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trvrrn)  x<iirT>OH 

Froteetive-tariff 
year- 
I9M 

6.0SO.Wf 
\  944. 873 

Mn 
100 
100 
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1.  n2,or>5 
V74.aB 
917,080 

9S2.an 

M.4 

nzi . . 

ve» 

1&4 
15.7 

IKS . 

lfi.0 

Avcraw 

ia« 

TbedeorearionTMn: 
1930 

3,(01.130 

3,784.324 
3,66^816 

100 
lOU 
100 
100 
IflO 

-48,iSI 

477,  m 

298,773 
42&716 
411001 

14.7 

mi 

13.1 

11.9 

1W-_I 

M5t. 

11.2 
11.3 

Averacs... 
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Value  of  total  imports  for  specified  foreign 
countries  and  the  proportion  coming  from 
the  United  States — Continued 

iValue  of  flfmres  in  thoa<iand  dollars— old  eok),  1020  to 
1932,  inclusive;  currency,  1B33-3S1 


Value  of 

total 
imports 

Per- 
cent 

Imports 

from 

United 

Sutee 

Per 
cent 

VWrriD  KINGDOM— 

continued 

Trade-asreement 
years: 
1835 

3,705,962 
4. 21  ft.  i.7fi 
."1,081.564 
4, 405, 847 

100 
100 
100 
100 

439,015 
463.785 
564.137 

576,854 

11.8 

1938 

1987 

ia9 
11.1 

1988 

12.8 

Ararafn .... 

11.5 

RALT 

ProtectlTc-tarifl 
years: 

1936 

1927 

l,00fi,688 
1,051,340 
1,153,015 
1,120.381 

100 
100 
100 
lO-' 

218,141 

204.237 
211.  IW 
187.  2S« 

21.6 

19.4 

1938... 

18.3 

1909 

16.7 

AreragB 

19 

The  depresilon 
years: 
19!» 

912.432 

60li.603 
424.125 
655.136 
657,  146 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

131,497 
69.137 

56.  aw 

08,367 
82.092 

14.6 

1981 

11.3 

tm. 

13.4 

no.... 

14.9 

IIS4 

12.4 

ATerage..  

13.3 

Trade-agreement 
years: 

193S 

1986 

642.446 

440.361 

73.3.520 

.  503.  U21 

100 

100 

ion 

100 

72,607 
65,270 
8a  066 
7a  406 

11.3 
14.8 

1987 

1988 

11.0 
11.8 

Average.. 

_.^__J 

12.3 

rKANCX 

ProtectiTe-tariff 
years: 
1938 

1,931.917 

Z  077. 444 
2. 094. 674 
2.284.757 

100 
100 
100 
100 

3S3.S50 
266,853 
243,083 
281,371 

1S.1 

1987 

12.8 

193R 

11.6 

19» 

12.3 

Arerafn .. 

12.3 

The  deprasBkai  year*: 
ItfU)      

2.058,424 
1,  r.54, 469 
1,168.488 
1,88.%  715 
1, 517, 210 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

241,  U)7 
148,979 
113,664 
194,666 
143,872 

11.7 

1931 

9.0 

1932 

1883 

NSt. 

9.7 

ia3 

9.4 

ATerage 

lao 

Trade-agraement 
years: 
1985 

1, 384.  554 
1, 520, 194 
1, 701, 782 
1.336.600 

100 
100 
100 
100 

118,032 
151,123 
161,914 
153,136 

8.S 

1980 

9.9 

1987 

Mm 

9.6 
11.4 

ATeraB* ....... 

9.8 

, 

CANADA 

ProtectlTe-tarlff 
years: 
1936 

927,329 
1,030,8{'3 
1,108,956 
1,3U,679 

100 
100 
100 
100 

600,730 
687,023 
719,436 
868,012 

66.7 

1937 

66.6 

IMB     

64.8 

1989 

68.6 

A  verage 

07.4 

Tba   depression 
yeva: 
1930 

1.248,274 
too.  613 
452,  PI  4 
401,214 
611,275 

100 
100 
100 

ion 

100 

»'47, 442 
584,407 
263,649 
217,291 
291.775 

67.8 

1931 

64.4 

1032 

SH.3 

1933 

64.1 

t«M 

£7.0 

krmse 

6at 

I^T". 

^ 

Trade-agreement 
years 
1(95 

544,730 
632.801 
80S.  058 
672,670 

100 
100 

ion 

100 

308.500 
368.127 
490.  Cf« 
421,521 

66.6 

mt 

6B.1 

1987 

au.6 

62.6 

Awrane 

60.4 

tSCM^I^^ 
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Value  of  total  imports  for  specified  foreign 
countries  and  the  proportion  coming  from 
the  United  States — Continued 

IValue  of  flKUres  in  thousand  dollars— old  (told,  1926  to 
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NXTHKEI AKDS 

ProtectiTe-tariff 
years: 
1036 

679,230 
1,022,346 
1, 078, 92« 
1, 106,424 

100 
100 
100 
100 

103,445 
107. 673 
106,  796 
109,409 

las 

1927 

ia5 

1928 

9.8 

i9n 

9  8 

Average 

lai 

Tbe  depression  years: 
1930 

972,139 
76a  879 
552, 370 
.822,156 
699,623 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

^4,943 
r9.  547 
34,459 
52,849 
46,633 

8.7 

1931 

7  8 

1932 

6.2 

1933 

6.4 

1934.    

6.6 

Averaije 

7.1 

Trade-agreement 
years: 
1935 

63o,  7S3 
647,394 
«5.'?.265 
77*.  250 

100 
100 
100 
100 

43,883 
46.016 
7.%  052 
84,367 

6.6 

1986 

7.1 

1937 

8.T 

1938 

10.8 

Average 

8.S 

1 

BKLGICM 

Protective-tariff 
yearn: 
1930 

761,284 

808,  -.;8G 
S88.932 
900,341 

100 
100 
100 
100 

85,575 
88,671 
86.119 
£4,702 

11.3 

1927 

11.0 

1928 

9.6 

1929 

9.6 

Averaee 1 

i 

10.3 

The  depression  years: 
1930 

864,4211 
666,385 
456.R9t< 
716.9W 
638,194 

lUU 
100 
1(10 

ion 

100 

b6,347 
58,447 
39,543 
67,308 
46,629 

9.9 

1931 „ 

1932 

8.7 

8.6 

1933 

9.3 

1934 

7.2 

Average 

ia7 

Trade-agreement 
years: 
1935 

68a  532 
73n,641 
927,752 
763,518 

100 
100 
100 
100 

47.766 
49,912 
79,916. 
84.084 

7.5 

1930 

6.9 

1937._ 

&6 

1938 

11.0 

Average 

a6 

DKNMAar 

Proteetiva-tarirr 
years: 

1936 

1927 

424.950 
444. 102 

46.'i,234 
48a  677 

100 
100 
100 
100 

68,923 
67.221 
6a  800 
64,071 

16.3 
15.1 

1939 

13.0 

1939 

13.  S 

Average.. 

14.4 

The  depression 
years: 
1980 

463.409 
367.961 
214,829 
330,187 
304,697 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

52,059 
38,706 
16,479 
19,226 
18,609 

1L3 

1981 

ia6 

Ifl32 

7.6 

1933 

^0 

1994 

6.0 

Average 

8.3 

Trade-agreement 
years: 
1935 

291,082 
329,736 
389,385 
354,738 

100 
100 
100 
100 

15,283 
17.532 
19.247 
37,930 

5.3 

]g96    

5.3 

1937 

&3 

1838 

7.8 

Average 

5.8 

BWXOKM 

Protective -tariff 
years: 
1936 

306,673 
424.768 
457.732 
477,784 

100 
100 
100 
100 

63,354 

53.628 
67,474 
70,057 

113 

1927 

12.6 

1938 

14.7 

1939- 

14.6 

Average 

13.8 
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•WKDKN— continued 

The  depression  years: 
1930 

445^463 
363,448 
213.303 

3aai4i 

339,000 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

61,439 
44,977 
23.058 
32.951 
39,912 

117 

1931 

12.3 

1982 

10  8 

1933 

1934 

ia2 

11  7 

Avtfage. 

1L7 

Trade-agroament 
yean: 
1935, 

373,080 
418,388 
541.205 
62i579 

100 
100 
100 
100 

47,729 
54,064 
7i932 
85,294 

IJ.7 

1936 

110 

1937 

118 

1938 

16.3 

Average 

119 

■WrrZEKLAND 

Protective-tariff 
years: 

1936 

4.U,696 
482,400 
612,171 
615.785 

100 
100 
100 
MX) 

36,253 
43;  429 
47,062 
46,173 

7.9 

1987 

a? 

192S 

9  1 

1939 

8.9 

Average .... 

8.6 

_ 

..     -.-.. 

The    depression 
years: 
193a 

487,527 
427,458 
33a  047 
f06.458 
457,166 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

39,538 
31.370 
22,183 
29,483 
24,574 

8.1 

1931 

7  X 

1932 

a? 

1933 

8l8 

1934 

6.8 

Kvenfx 

6k6 

Trade-agreement 
years 
1985     

4(W,336 
368.965 
41Z227 
363,332 

100 
100 
100 
100 

22,893 
2a  952 
28.944 
28,648 

6.6 

1936 

1937 

6  6 

7  0 

1938 

7  8 

Average — .. 

a4 

1 

1 

AEOENTIXA 

Protective-tariff 
years: 
1926 

757,931 

825.103 
807.256 
S2a018 

100 

100 

100 
100 

186,886 
300, 7S7 
•187,439 
216,112 

94.6 

1927 

26.4 

1928 

23,8 

1929 - 

36.8 

Average 

29  7 



1.16,304 
64,420 
28,968 
61,  .^7 
44,782 

ThedeprcssioD  years: 
1830 

618,217 
344,702 
215.034 
4M.611 
502,360 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 

210 

1931 ^ 

1932    .. 

117 
114 

1933 

116 

1994 

14.8 

Average.. 

117 

Trade-agreement 
years: 
1935  . 

324,099 
388,197 
469.082 
413a  874 

100 
100 
100 
100 

46,364 
56,512 
76,824 
75,960 

14.3 

1936 

14.5 

1937 

16.3 

1988 

17.6 

Averagn 

116 

•EAin 

Protective-tariff 
years: 

1936 

1927 

aoa682 

387,543 
442,290 
416,636 

160 
100 
100 
100 

114.636 
;il.l86 
117,511 
12.5,552 

20.8 
38.6 

1928 

26.5 

1929 

sai 

Average 

28.6 

The   depression 
years: 
1980     

251,011 
132^230 
108,131 
3i:i,  970 
207,738 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Fa638 
33,212 
3Z532 
66,034 
491045 

24.1 

1931 

1932_ 

1933 

25.1 
30.0 
21.0 

1984 

^.6 

Average....... 

24.7 
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14.4 
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Cost 

•f  Postwar  / 

Lid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSOH 

or  COLOBAIX) 

ZK  THK  SZNATB  OF  THX  XTNTTBD  ^ATES 

Monday.  March  3t  ilegislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorad( .  Mr. 
President,  the  "klttsr"  Is  growini  .  Al- 
ready the  United  States  has  pledge  d  $20,- 
000.000.000  for  postwar  aid.  Certi  inly,  a 
huge  sum  is  needed  to  get  world  ec  Dnomy 
back  on  the  track,  after  the  mo4t 
astating  war  in  history.  The 
valuation  of  all  private  property 
the  States  west  of  the  Mississi 
Including  Texas  and  California. 
lao.OOO.OOe.OOO.  Now  we  are 
make  the  first  down  payment  of 
000.000  to  build  an  American 


dev- 
aMessed 
of  all 
not 
about 
to 
$400.- 
Maginot 


P>i. 
asced 


Une  on  the  Dardanelles.  I  say  "first 
down  payment"  advisedly.  If  we  are  to 
stop  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea  it  will  cost 
us  $400,000,000,000.  not  $400,000,000.  In 
this  connection,  the  New  York  Times,  on 
Sunday,  March  30,  carried  an  interest- 
ing article  under  the  headline  *$20.000,- 
000.000  Paid  for  Postwar  Aid."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  this  article 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Eecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twnrrr  Buxions  Paid  tor  Postwa»  Aid- 
That  Is  THS  C06T  So  Pa«  of  OxJB  HXLP  TO 
OTHB  NATIOWS  AMD  TH«  AUOimT  IS  BOtWD 
To  IMCSSASS 

(By  Bertram  D.  Htilen) 
Wasbi:ictok.  March  29. — ^The  Truman  doc- 
trine or  providing  assistance  for  ftee  na- 
tions that  are  in  imminent  danger  of  suc- 
cumbing to  Communist  pressure  has  thrown 
into  high  relief  our  entire  program  of  for- 
eign assistance  since  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tUitles. 

WhUe  precise  figures  are  not  yet  available 
in  exact  amoxints  down  to  the  last  dollar, 
the  round  estimate  is  made  that  the  total 
of  such  payments  since  the  end  of  the  war 
is  approximately  »20 ,000.000 .000.  This  prob- 
ably will  not  be  found  far  off  from  the  final 
facial  figure  that  is  arrived  at  through  the 
present  study. 

Admittedly,  $30,000,000,000  Is  a  siaable  fig- 
tire.  It  approaches  the  total  of  our  debt  as  a 
result  of  our  participation  in  World  War  I. 
even  though  It  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  debt 
prodticcd  by  World  War  II. 

As  matters  stand,  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948  that  wlU  begin  on  July  1.  1947. 
calls  for  appropriations  of  nearly  $3,500,- 
000,000  for  the  several  purposes  covered  in 
our  foreign  programs. 

This  figure,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
requests  made  by  President  Truman  for  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  He  has  asked  for 
$400,000,000  for  them  and  in  circumstances 
that  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  this  will 
be  all  as  the  program  of  assistance  proceeds. 

BSmCATS  IB  tTNCSBTSnf 

The  approximate  estimates  that  are  thus 
far  available  include  not  only  actual  expendl- 
ttires  but  also  commitments  and  funds  that 
have  been  earmarked  far  specific  purposes. 
all  covering  foreign  financing,  relief  and  re- 
habilitation, credit,  supplies,  and.  in  general, 
the  many  aspects  of  otir  far-flung  activities. 

Of  the  raajor  items,  the  British  loan 
amounts  to  $3,750,000,000.  Our  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  World  Bank  call 
for  otrtlays  of  $3,175,000,000  and  to  the  In- 
temaUonal  Monetary  Pund  of  $2,750,000,000. 

We  increased  the  capital  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  after  hostilities  by  $2,800,000,000 
to  $3,500,000,000,  practically  all  of  which  has 
been  expended  or  earmarked  so  that  the  bank 
is  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

The  cost  to  us  of  vrlnding  up  lend-lease, 
of  empt3ring  the  pipe  line  after  hostilities. 
Is  placed  at  $1,200,000,000.  But  $700,000,000 
should  be  acfded  to  this  sum  in  the  calcula- 
tions becauf^e  of  an  authorization  to  China 
after  VJ-day  in  that  amount  as  regular  war- 
time lend-lease. 

Surplus-property  disposals  are  estimated 
to  have  cost  tis  over  $5,000,000,000.  Goods 
valtied  after  detericvatlon  at  $7.aoo.0C0,O0O 
have  brought  a  return  of  only  $1,700,000,030. 
Yet.  it  is  not  considered  fair  to  place  this 
in  the  rank  of  outright  contributions,  since 
tbe  sales  represented  a  liquidation  operation. 

OCCTPATION   COSTS 

Simllaiiy  the  costs  of  ovir  armies  of  occu- 
pation are  so  Involved  In  the  set-up  of  the 
regular  military  saUhltshments  that  It  is 
dUBctilt  to  aiTivs  at  a  true  figure  in  terms  of 


net  outlay.  Btit  our  officials  have  not  liked 
pouring  $200,000,000  Into  Germany  on  this 
account  and  for  relief  every  year. 

Outlays  for  the  Maritime  Cnmmlssinn  are 
placed  at  a  net  of  $107,000,000  since  the  war. 
Expenditures  In  behalf  of  the  Philippines  in- 
volve $700,000,000  for  war  damages,  rehabili- 
tation, surplus  materials,  and  budget  pur- 
poses. 

The  budget  recommendations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948  contemplated  $730,000,000  in  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loans.  $1,200,000,000  in 
further  withdrawals  by  the  British  from  their 
loan,  $650,000,000  for  costs  of  occupation, 
$555,000,000  for  the  UNRRA  and  relief  pur- 
poses. $137,000,000  for  rehabilitation  and  oth- 
er purfHDses  in  the  Philippines,  f40,000,000  on 
an  old  RFC  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$12,000,000  for  the  lend-lease  pipe  line 

Now  to  these  are  to  be  added  the  costs  on 
behalf  of  Greece,  Turkey.  Korea,  and  perhaps 
other  countries. 


Commanist  Activities  ia  tko  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  TKNmssn 
Di  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  31  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  REc<Mto  an  editorial  from 
the  Nashville  Banner,  published  on 
Thursday.  March  27. 1947.  This  is  a  very 
timely  and  well-written  editorial  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  Communists 
in  the  United  States.  As  has  heretofore 
been  pointed  out  by  our  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Honorable  Lewis  B.  Schwellen- 
bach.  this  editorial  takes  notice  of  the 
fact  that  all  Communists  and  fifth  col- 
umnists go  by  aliases.  Either  ashamed 
of  their  own  names  or  afraid  to  let  their 
correct  names  be  known,  because  that 
would  probably  identify  them  as  being 
un-American,  they  choose  to  steal  real 
American  names.  This  is  true  concern- 
ing the  individuals  as  well  as  the  Com- 
munist-front organizations.  As  stated 
in  this  editorial — and  well  stated — "ccan- 
munism  is  the  living  lie,  the  black  is 
white,  the  end  justifying  the  means,  al- 
ways holding  in  contempt  the  American 
institutions  of  truth  and  freedom  which 
give  it  shelter." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoid, 
as  follows: 

A    SKtTNK    BT    ANT    NAHS 

America  might  have  more  respect  for  the 
Communist  Party  if  its  members  and  fronts 
had  mote  respect  for  the  truth.  These  pro- 
gressives, who  go  about  the  country  shout- 
ing their  love  for  true  democracy  and  their 
contempt  for  fascism,  are  afraid  to  give  their 
right  names. 

The  true  American  has  great  pride  in  Iden- 
tifying himself. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee has  siHiWtiifl  the  worthy  plan  of  pre- 
paring a  mas$«r  Ust  of  Communist-front  or- 
ganisation names,  but  It  would  be  an  entUess 
task.  The  various  shades  of  pink  nomsncla- 
ttire  would  change  like  the  chameleon. 

Commimlst  names  are  long  names,  hypo- 
critical and  mMsading.  The  longer  the 
monUnr  the  more  commtas  can  hide  behind 
It.    When  they  get  too  hot,  the  big  wordi 
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can  tumble  like  tenpins  and  reappear  in  a 
different  arrangement. 

That  was  the  case  with  the  Young  Com- 
munist League.  When  the  FBI  got  too  cluse 
the  quick-change  artists  got  to  work  end 
the  next  day  there  appeared  the  mock- 
patriotic  title  of  American  Youth  for  £>emoc- 
racy.  the  latter  new  seeking  to  replace  the 
disfavored  American  Youth  Congress  once 
sheltered  by  the  White  House  in  the  Roose- 
veltian  era. 

All  fifth  coltminists  go  by  aliases. 

Witness  the  spectacle  of  the  man  who  went 
before  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee Wednesday  as  Eugene  Dennis,  secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  top  Red-policy 
maker,  only  he  wasn't  Etigene  Dennis.  He 
refused  to  say  who  he  is. 

Who  is  the  Communist  Party? 

There  you  have  the  transparent  heart  and 
soul  of  communism.  It  is  the  living  lie.  the 
black  is  white,  the  end  justifying  the  means, 
always  holding  In  contempt  the  American 
Institutioiu  of  truth  and  freedom  which  give 
It  shelter. 


End  of  Snf  ar  G>ntroIs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  31  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Congress  Takes  a  Long-Shot 
Bet  on  Sugar,"  published  in  today's 
Washington  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Congress  Takes  a  Lonc-Shot  Bet  on  Straaa 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

Congress  has  taken  a  terrible  political 
gamble  by  voting  to  end  all  sugar  price  and 
rationing  controls  October  31. 

Sugar  experts  believe  it  will  develop  like 
this: 

Normally,  October  is  the  time  when  United 
States  sugar  stocks  are  at  lowest  levels. 
The  home  canning  season  is  over.  Ice- 
cream sales  are  down.  The  Christmas  candy 
makers  have  acquired  all  their  stocks  and 
are  processing  them. 

At  this  same  time  sugar  supplies  are  flow- 
ing into  the  United  States  at  the  lowest  rate. 
The  last  of  the  Cuban  and  West  Indian  crop, 
which  is  major  source  of  supply,  is  harvested 
in  June  and  comes  to  market  in  July  and 
August.  Only  the  Hawaiian  crop,  which  is 
harvested  all  year  round  moves  to  the  main- 
land In  quantity  dttrlng  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall.  The  United  States  domestic  cane 
and  beet  sugar  crop  isn't  harvested  till  Octo- 
ber, doesn't  get  to  market  till  November. 

HEBI'S  THI  catch 

The  catch  in  this  situation  for  consumers 
is  that  anyone  in  the  sugar  business,  know- 
ing that  controls  are  coming  cff  October  31. 
may  start  holding  his  supplies  in  September 
or  August  or  even  In  July — hoping  to  make 
a  killing  at  high  prices  in  November  and 
December. 

Midwestern  and  California  beet-sugar  areas 
and  Florida  and  Louisiana  cane-sugar  areas 
also  stand  a  chance  to  make  a  killing.  Their 
crops  are  harvested  In  the  fall,  their  sugar 
hits  the  market  in  November.  While  thla 
domestic  sugar  Industry  is  planting  heavily 
this  tprlng.  th«  Biae  of  ths  crt^  is  Umltad 


by  the  capacity  of  the  mills.  It's  about 
2,000,000  tons  for  beet  sugar,  500.000  tons  for 
cane.    Just  enough  for  a  nice  fall  clean-up. 

It  was  political  pressure  from  these  cane 
and  beet  areas  which  was  largely  responsible 
for  removing  controls  October  31.  Republi- 
can Representatives  Jesse  Wolcott  and  Feed 
Cba\tohd.  of  Michigan.  Democratic  Senato:-s 
John  Ovehton  and  Allen  Ellender.  of  Lou- 
isiana. Republicans  Joe  McCarthy  from 
Wisconsin,  Hugh  Butler  and  Kenneth 
Wherry  from  Nebraska. 

In  debate  on  the  floor,  the  whole  issue  was 
put  on  the  high  ground  of  getting  more  sugar 
for  the  housewife.  Actually,  the  principal 
motive  of  the  politicians  seems  to  have  been 
a  desire  to  get  rid  of  controls — even  if  they 
were  good  controls. 

PEPSI  wanted  out 

In  hearings  before  Senate  and  House  Bank- 
ing Committees  which  handled  this  legisla- 
tion, practically  everyone  in  the  sugar  busi- 
ness favored  retaining  the  controls  till  next 
December  31  or  March  31.  There  was  one  ex- 
ception. That  was  the  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  whose 
spokesman  wanted  controls  taken  off  im- 
mediately. 'Jl  the  others  agreed  that  de- 
control now  would  bring  only  chaos. 

Another  argument  which  the  congressional 
supporters  of  decontrol  advanced  was  that 
there  were  larger  sugar  supplies  in  sight  than 
was  generally  admitted.  Early  reports  tram 
Cuba  indicate  that  the  1847  crop  may  be 
five  and  a  half  or  six  million  tons,  instead  of 
the  5.000.000  tons  originally  estimated. 

If  these  bumper  crop  predictions  are  ful- 
filled, the  situation  may  be  saved.  If  there 
shotiid  be  a  crop  faUure.  the  shortage  would 
be  worse  then  is  now  anticipated. 

No  responsible  sugar  expert  wUl  predict 
now  how  short  the  supply  might  be  next  fall, 
nor  how  high  the  price  might  go.  But  if 
there  is  a  shortage,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  industrial  users  will  stand  a  far  better 
chance  to  get  what  there  is  and  that  con- 
sumers will  be  left  on  the  short  end. 

"Mo  ROPB  otrrsms 

World  production  otitside  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies  offers  little  hope 
for  additional  supplies.  European  sugar- 
beet  production  may  be  better  than  last  year 
but  still  not  back  to  normal,  which  was  never 
enoush  to  tate  care  of  European  needs.  The 
Philippines  will  have  little  export  sugar*  be- 
for-!  1948.  Nobody  knows  what  the  situation 
is  in  Java,  which  produced  no  export  sugar 
in  1945  or  1946. 

Brazil,  Peru,  and  the  Argentine  may  have 
better  yields  than  normal.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  competition  for  these  crops  at  high 
prices.  Only  the  import  controls  of  the  ex- 
tended war  powers  act  can  prevent  American 
sugar  dealers  from  bidding  up  the  world  price 
In  frantic  efforts  to  get  sugar  for  next  fall's 
boom  market. 

In  general  the  sugar  Industry  is  afraid  of 
hl^h  prices,  even  if  it  does  mean  big  quick 
profits  for  one  year.  Too  many  sugar  men 
remember  what  happened  after  World  War  I. 
when  stigar  \rent  to  40  cents  a  potmd.  Next 
year  they  were  all  broke. 


The  School-Lnnck  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  31  ilegislative  day  0/ 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the    Appendix    of    the    Congussionai. 


Record  an  editorial  from  a  very  lively 
and  alert  weekly  newspaper,  the  Lake 
County  Banner,  published  in  Tiptonville, 
Lake  County,  Tenn. 

This  editorial  concerns  the  so-called 
hot-lunch  program  for  schools;  and  it 
points  out  that,  while  there  may  be  some 
debate  as  to  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
to  obligate  the  Federal  Government  for 
money  for  the  things  which  have  been 
subsidized  during  recent  years,  never- 
theless there  is  little  justification  for  dis- 
continuance of  Federal  aid  to  the  school - 
lunch  program.  The  editorial  well  states 
that  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  Nation 
from  this  program  justify  its  continu- 
ance. The  editorial  states  that  sta- 
tistics on  the  subject  show  that  children 
are  less  inclined  to  play  truant  or  other- 
wise be  absent  from  school  when  they 
know  they  will  get  a  hot  lunch  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  at  the  schoolhouse. 

This  editorial  also  points  out  that  the 
Parent-Teachers  Association  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the 
hot-lunch  program. 

Disturbed  somewhat  by  the  report  that 
the  program  of  economy  may  cause  the 
discontinuance  of  this  important  aid.  the 
writer  of  the  editorial  calls  nipon  people 
to  give  very  careful  consideration  to  the 
good  that  hot  lunches  in  schools  do  to 
the  children,  before  the  ax  is  wielded  in 
the  name  of  economy. 

This  is  a  good  editorial.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  a  well-considered  one;  and 
I  should  like  to  add  my  endorsement  to 
it.  and  to  point  out  that  the  total  cost 
of  this  program  Is,  by  comparison,  so 
small  that  when  all  considerations  are 
taken  into  mind.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  false  economy  and 
serious  evidence  of  short-sightedness  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  permit  its  dlscon. 
tinuance.  We  are  told  that  the  total 
cost  of  this  program  throughout  the  en- 
tire United  States  was  but  about  $57,000.- 
000  in  1046;  jret  we  talk  of  lending  10 
times  that  much  money  to  Greece,  and 
we  have  already  loaned  nearly  100  times 
that  much  to  Great  Britain. 

A  well-balanced,  nourishing,  and  tasty 
hot  meal  given  to  a  child  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  does  him  untold  good.  I  have 
talked  to  teachers  who  have  seen  the 
benefits  of  this  lunch  program,  and  they 
tell  me  that  the  students  are  far  better 
off,  both  physically  and  mentally,  by  rea- 
son thereof.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  discon- 
tinued, and  I  say  this  in  the  interest  of 
the  health  and  general  welfare  of  the 
children  of  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

federal  aid  and  HOT  Ltn'CHXS 

That  Federal  aid  and  subsidies  to  State  and 
smaller  governmental  units  and  aid  to  eco- 
nomic groups,  such  as  adjustments  for  farm- 
ers, tariffs  for  indtistry,  and  so  on,  are  justi- 
fied permanent  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  debatable.  These  bencflts  catight 
on  dtulng  the  New  Deal  regime  in  efforts  to 
break  the  economic  log  jam  of  depression, 
and  the  American  public  is  not  showing  an 
overamount  of  militancy  to  shcke  the  "gim- 
me" psychosis  and  to  strike  out  on  the  old 
basis  of  laissea  faire— "sink  or  swim"— tho 
credo  of  our  more  robust  past. 

We  feel  that  there  is.  perhaps,  more  justi- 
fication for  Federal  aid  to  school-hinch  pro- 
grams  than  for  most  any  of  the  aumtrouo 
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typaa  ftnd  klnda  of  PMaral  granta  of 
uiea.    Tbe  beneAu  Uut  accrue  to  tbe 
tlOBKl  enuty  from  tbla  program  are  varied 
prtzne  return  on  ttie  outlay  for  the  low-pt 
hot  lunches  served  In  the  public  achoo 
better  attendance  and  less  truancy.    8ta 
haTe  afcown  that  children  In  lecall^lea 
penalties   are   not   enforced    aga 

y  are  induced  by  the  lunch  ^tc%i%t  i 

m  kiglier  percentage  of  school  attendi 
tlHM  would  be  true  without  the  aarrln 
lunches. 

Another  benefit  of  hot  lunchea  lies  In 
proved  potential  of  the  program  for  imprf;ve 
ment  of  health  of  tht;  gTowinc  yornh 
nutritious  diet  of  the  school  lunch  i 
that  the  partlcipatin<?  chUdren  wUl  get 
balanced  meal  each  day.  at  least.    Thla 
pay  lifelong  returns  through  the  imp 
stardlness  of  tboae  ccmlng  from  all  the 
of  society,  not  only  through  giving  the 
dren  better  diet  as  studenu  but  in  the 
Tatlon  of  good  eating  habita  in  the 
yaars  of  youth. 

The  hot  lunch  program  U  still  young 
It  U  growln?  rapidly,  and  la  now  nation 
la  scope.    The  program  expanded  rapid 
Tennessee  thla  year— In  fact,  so  many 
schools  began  participation  in  the  r~ 
that  the  Tennessee  allocation  of  the 
^;>proprlatlon  for  hot  lunches  has  " 
hausted  as  of  March  15.    It  Is  due  U 
ciftaustlon  of  Tennessee's  share  of  the 
eral  aid  that  the  Lake  Coimty  school 
rooms  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
ing  the  last  2  months  of  school  wlthot  t 
8-cent  Federal  contribuUon  per  meal 
which  has  been  paid  up  to  now 
Serving  of  hot  lunches  is  well  t 
Lake  County  schools.     It  began  with 
and  Federal  sin-plus  coimnoditlcs 
was  later  supported  by  cash  donatloi  s 
gifts  of  foodsttiffs  by  individuals  ov< 
county,  and  for  the  past  3  years  haa 
supported  by  a  program  of  planned 
aid.      This    aid    supplements    the    n 
charge  of  15  ceuU.  or  thereabouts,  whi^ 
been   assessed   on   the   school   childr<  n 
meals  eaten  in  the  lunchroom. 

The   parent-teacher  organizations 
county  are  responsible  for  the  continiK^ 
latence  of  the  program  and  for  the 
ments  and  ezpanatons  in  the  program 
■ponsorshlp  preaenrtng  the  continuity 
work  through  the  devious  course  of  ' 
and  State  granU  leading  up  to  now 
realm  th«  worth  of  their  work. 
realization  has  prompted  them  to 
With  the  resourcefulness  which  will : 
Itmch  serving  to  continue  to  the  end 
school  year,  even  though  no  more 
help  la  forthcoming. 

There  has  been  some  hint  out  of  W: 
ton  that  the  program  of  economy  to 
the  Republican  Party  has  paid  such  at 
Up  service  may  strike  out  any  approp 
for  Federal  achooi  lunch  aid  for  '' 
fiscal  year. 

Thla  Infant  Federal  school-lunch 
is  the  last  place  where  we  ahould  wani 
rect  to  see  the  ax  wielded  in  the  : 
economy  in  Waahin^jton.     Admlnis 
the  program  is  on  the  local  level  bj 
Slated  and  public-serving  nonprofit 
laations    interested    only    in    seeing 
•chools  and  better  fed  children,  here 
tMj  a  lesaer  percentage  of  the 
dollars  for  hot  lunches  lost  In  the 
of  bureaucracy  and  administrative  c 
ts  true  at  any  other  appropriation 
Congress. 

We   hope  and   trust   that   the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  In 
Ington  will  do  all  that  they  can  to 
thla  program,  and  to  Increase  the 
Hon    to   take   care   of   potential 
through  participation  of  additional 
rather  than  to  pare  tt  down  or    " 
entirely. 
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Admtitt  ttf  tke  Greek  RoymfisM 

EXTENSION  OF  REliARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  ooLOSAOO 
m  THE  SBNATS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  31  (.legislative  dety  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 
Mr.    JOHNSON     of    Colorado.    Mr. 
President,  today  PM  published  a  confi- 
dential report  showing  the  extent  of  wild 
speculation  by  ihe  Greek  Royalists.    It 
aoiiears  that  a  huge  influx  of  American 
dollars  i.«;  needed  now  to  replenish  the 
sums  drained  oS  by  Greek  profiteers  who 
were  protectetl  by  the  government  in 
their  black-market  operations. 

I  commend  \his  confidential  report  to 
an  who  would  understand  why  Greece  is 
prostrate  today.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  this  article 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  MoNsacBOSTS  Runreo  Gbeek  Econout — 
CownDENTTAL  UNRRA  Repoet  Shows  Ex- 
TXWT  or  Wild  Spbctjlatiow 

(By  Alexander  H.  Uhl) 
WasHUHiTOM.  March  31. — One  of  the  most 
obvious  weakntKses  of  President  Trtmian's 
program  for  asKistance  to  Greece  is  the  de- 
pendence whicli  the  adminUtraUon  is  plac- 
ing on  the  cooperation  of  the  Greek  mon- 
archist govemnicnt  and  its  powerful  wealthy 
supporters. 

Quite  apart  from  the  poLtical  double  talk 
that  has  been  necesiary  to  make  the  Maxi- 
mos-Tsaldaris  government  of  King  George  a 
foundation  for  Greek  democracy,  the  eco- 
nomic and  flniinclal  record  of  the  past  2 
years  of  Greek  i^eactlonary  rule  has  been  dis- 
astrous. 

TBT7MAM   POINTS   OXTT    mSTAKia 

President  Tniman  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress felt  It  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
Greek  regime  had  "made  mistaker."  and  the 
United  States  did  not  "condone"  everything 
that  it  has  done  or  will  do. 

Paul  Porter,  In  testifying  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  last  week,  alao 
had  to  condemn  some  of  the  flnanclal  and 
economic  policies  followed  In  Athens  and  to 
lay  down  a  program  of  strict  controls  as  a 
condition  for  American  help.  He  Insisted. 
however,  that  the  present  regime  should  be 
supported,  that  It  was  the  best  instrtiment 
available,  and  that  he  had  confidence  it 
would  follow  otit  American  suggestions. 
whjit  is  thx  axcoaor 

la  the  record  of  tbe  monarchist  regime  such 
that  it  should  Inspire  so  much  confidence? 

PM  has  obta  jied  a  copy  of  a  confidential 
report  made  to  UNRRA  on  February  IS  by  the 
economic  analyist  of  its  Greek  mission.  It  Is 
miportant  beca-ase  It  deals  In  facts  and  figures 
which  the  State  Department  has  been  ex- 
tremely chary  of  making  public.         j 

Here  are  the  high  lights  of  the  report,  which 
confirm  ftilly  tJie  picture  painted  in  PM  dur- 
ing the  past  2  weeks  of  why  Greece  Is  bank- 
rupt and  in  so  desperate  a  situation  that  lack 
of  American  help,  aa  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  has  said,  would  cauae  almost 
immediate  collapse:  | 

Gold  and  foreign  exchange:  iBe  report 
states  that  Greece's  foreign  exchange  waa 
laiftfy  dissipated  by  the  end  of  1946.  adding: 

"That  this  situation  was  an  Inevitable 
consequence  of  the  policy  of  the  Ooyemment 


during  1§46  had  been  wtXi  knonm  to  moat  for- 
eign observers  for  many  months.  Periodic 
warnings  by  eertaln  Government  tervlce 
members  of  the  currency  committee  and  the 
UNRRA  mission  went  largely  unheeded." 

OSTSaiOBATION   OF  BCOMOMT 

Deterioration  of  the  Greek  position  was  de- 
scribed aa  follows: 

During  1946  total  aaaets  declined  by 
♦130,200.000  eriUlvalent.  This  net  loss  of  for- 
eign-exchange assets  waa  divided  as  (oUowb: 


Sterling .......~. 

Dollirs ..— 

Gold  (onnees) 


ToUl- 


VskK 


United  States 
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The  Greek  Government  position  was  tnat 
the  sale  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  was 
necessary  In  order  to  combat  the  terrific  in- 
flation which  had  set  in.  On  this  po*nt,  the 
report  said: 

DCPEMUDfT  ON  COIfTIOLS 

"The  only  Justification  for  such  a  policy 
rested  in  the  willingness  of  tbe  Government 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  8u;)3tl- 
tute  n.ore  orthodox  and  less  expensive  "iicans 
of  Infiatlon  control;  1.  e..  direct  controls  such 
as  price  control  and  production  control 
through  allocation  and  Indirect  controls 
such  as  taxation.  Inducement  of  saving,  Judi- 
cious use  of  Government  credits,  etc  . 

"Almost  no  such  measures  were  initiated 
during  the  year.  •  •  •  Greece  faced 
1947  with  seriously  depleted  foreign-ex- 
change assets  and  not  even  preparatory  work 
done  on  antl-lnflation  controls  to  substitute 
for  foreign-exchange  sales." 

The  Greek  Government,  representing  the 
Intereeta  of  tbe  well-to-do  Greek  royaltsrs, 
apparently  was  unwilling  to  ask  Its  foUo^r- 
ers  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  pitt 
the  economy  of  their  country  on  a  soimd 
basis  It  depends.  Instead,  on  the  drltisu 
and  American  Governments  to  pull  them 
out  of  the  hole. 

The  British  announced  early  this  month 
that  they  were  unable  to  continue.  The 
United  States  of  America  is  taking  on  the 
Job. 

Foreign-exchange  sales  and  Greek  private 
profits:  Discussing  the  sale  of  foreign  ex- 
change, the  report  says: 

"Because  this  cotmterlnflatlonary  object 
was  considered  primary,  foreign  exchange 
was  committed  with  relatively  little  rega4d 
to  the  more  basic  economic  requiremeiita 
of  the  country.  Exchange  was  freely  granted 
for  many  categories  of  Imports  which  did 
not  require  import  licenses. 

"Qualitative  distinctions  between  varlotis 
clascss  of  Imported  commodities  were  based 
on  the  Importer's  margin  cf  profits  obtain- 
able, rather  than  on  the  physical  needs  of 
the  population:  all  too  frequently  the  two 
criteria  were  divergent,  sometimes  almost 
diametrically  opposed." 

pRorrr  is  big  motivs 

If  you  break  down  this  economic  Jargon 
the  picture  Is  clear.  Greeks  with  money 
were  able  to  buy  the  country's  previous  for- 
eign exchange  to  bring  goods  back  Into 
Greece  not  In  terms  of  what  the  country  des- 
perately needed  for  Its  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation,  but  In  terms  of  the  profits 
that  they  could  make. 

This  meant  all  sorts  of  luxury  and  con- 
sumer goods  that  they  could  sell  on  the  black 
market  at  fabulous  profits  which.  In  turn, 
they  could  convert  Into  more  foreign  ex- 
change and  thus  build  up  their  personal 
fortunes  until  the  foreign  exchange  ran  out. 
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It  Is  largely  because  of  that  private  profit 
spree,  which  the  Greek  Government  did  not 
stop,  that  American  assistance  la  needed  to- 
day. Obvlotialy  It  accotuts,  too.  for  a  lot 
of  Greek  Communists. 

Again  discussing  the  responsibility  of  the 
Grcr::  Government,  the  report  says: 

"I.  king  voluntary  saving,  the  only  pos- 
sibility for  reaching  a  reasonable  equilibrium 
between  expenditures  and  revenues  Is  the  ap- 
plication of  subsequentlal  taxation  and  the 
reduction  of  certain  exi>enditures.  Neither 
measure  was  taken  In  a  substantial  degree." 

There  again.  If  you  put  It  In  Eimple  lan- 
guage, the  story  Is  one  of  "class"  finance. 
"Substantial  taxation"  which  would  have  hit 
the  profiteers  and  black-marketeers,  who 
were  more  Interested  in  making  profits  than 
In  rebuilding  their  country,  was  not  estab- 
lished. 

Income  from  umiRA  supplies,  which  In 
the  lost  quarter  represented  more  than  36 
psrcsnt  of  the  country's  revenues,  was  sub- 
Btituted  for  an  adequate  taxation  system 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  To  make  the  situ- 
ation more  Iniquitous  these  UNRRA  suo- 
plies  were  sold  at  such  high  prlces—ln  the 
Interests  of  the  budget  and  Greece's 
wealthy— that  UNRRA  more  than  once  com- 
plained bitterly  but  without  avail. 

What  happened  to  Greece's  monetary  re- 
sources? Paul  Porter  the  other  day  said 
there  was  no  way  of  finding  cut  how  much 
capital  In  private  Greek  hands  was  available 
for  Creek  reconstruction.  The  UNRRA  re- 
port, however,  a&js  there  was  "an  evident 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  large  segments  of 
the  business  community  to  Invest  in  produc- 
tive enterprise,  reflecting  serious  misgivings 
on  the  part  of  these  people  with  respect  to 
both  the  political  and  economic  future  of 
Greece." 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  American  economists 
In  the  State  Department  that  this  capital 
will  be  coaxed  out  by  the  restoration  of 
political  and  economic  stabUity  through 
American  aid. 

The  unknown  factor  now  Is  whether  Greek 
capital  and  the  Greek  Government  are  pre- 
pared to  play  a  more  constructive  and  re- 
sponsible role  than  they  have  In  the  past  2 
years.  The  record,  thtis  far.  Is  not  enooiuag- 
ing. 


Even  a  Dog  Gets  a  Hearing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  article  by  the  for- 
mer mayor  of  New  York  City.  Florello  H. 
LaGuardia.     As  Mr.  LaGuardia  points 
out,  even  a  dog  gets  a  hearing. 
(From  PM.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  of  March  30. 
19471 
LA  gitaroia:  evxn  a  dog  gets  a  HZAsnra 
(By  Plorello  H.  LaGuardia) 

On  March  22  the  President  Issued  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  prescribing  procedures  for  the 
administration  of  an  employees'  loyalty  pro- 
gram In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  right  of  self-preservation  Is  Inherent 
In  every  government.  It  has  existed  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  most  primitive  form 
of  government.  The  protection  of  govern- 
ment goes  to  its  existence  and  continidty, 
but  not,  at  least  In  modern  times,  to  indivi- 
duals holding  office  under  it,  and  surely  does 


not  cover  opposition  to  a  political  party  that 
may  be  in  power. 

The  standards  contained  in  the  Executive 
order  for  the  reftisal  of  employment  or  the 
removal  from  employment  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  are  specified: 

"Sabotage,  espionage,  or  attempts  or  prep- 
arations therefor." 

Everyone  should  be  In  full  agreement  with 
this  provision. 

"Treason  or  sedition  or  advocacy  thereof." 

That  Is  the  law  and  universally  established. 

"Advocacy  of  revolution  of  force  or  violence 
to  alter  the  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

That,  too.  Is  the  law  today  to  which  no 
reasonable  person  can  take  exception. 

"Intentional,  unauthorized  disclosure  to 
any  person,  under  circumstances  which  may 
Indicate  disloyalty  to  the  United  States,  of 
documents  or  Information  of  a  confidential 
or  nonpublic  character  obtained  by  the  per- 
son making  the  disclosure  as  a  result  of  his 
employment  by  the  Government  of  the 
Ui^ted  States." 

This  constitutes  an  overt  act  of  disloyalty 
of  a  criminal  nature  and  fits  properly  In 
standards  for  refusal  of  or  dismissal  from 
employment. 

"Performing  or  attempting  to  perform  his 
duties,  or  otherwise  acting,  so  as  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  another  government  in  pref- 
erence to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States." 

That  seems  quite  logical.  Surely  a  rail- 
road company  would  not  employ  as  passenger 
agent  the  president  of  a  competing  air  line. 
Nor  would  the  Dodgers  employ  as  a  coach 
anyone  serving  the  interests  of  the  Giant 
Baseball  Club.  Neither  would  the  CIO  em- 
ploy as  an  organizer  an  ofiScial  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

The  great  danger  lies  In  the  administration 
of  the  order  and  the  procedure  of  proving 
the  guilt  of  the  person  charged  with  commit- 
ting any  of  the  above  acts.  These  are  all 
overt  acts  susceptible  to  proof. 

The  EJ:ecutive  order  should  be  amended 
and  amplified  to  make  clear  that  a  pejson 
so  charged  will  have  a  fair  trial  and  be 
proven  guilty  In  accordance  with  established 
procedure  and  custom.  Aa  the  order  now 
stands,  while  the  accused  Is  given  the  right 
to  appear  before  a  trial  board,  with  counsel 
to  present  evidence  In  his  behalf,  the  bur- 
den Is  placed  upon  him  to  prove  his  Inno- 
cence. That  surely  Is  contrary  to  all  of  the 
guarantees  contained  In  the  Constitution 
and  known  to  American  Justice,  which  the 
Executive  order  seeks  to  protect. 

It  dees  not  appear  that  the  serious  charges 
against  the  officer  or  employee  are  to  be 
proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  or  even 
with  a  preponderance  of  evidence.  In  fact. 
It  may  well  be  construed  that  all  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  do  Is  to  say  that  Its  Informa- 
tion Indicates  that  the  person  comes  within 
any  of  the  above  categories  or  Is  a  member 
of  any  of  the  organizations  listed  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  officer  or  employee  Is 
then  left  to  disprove  these  charges  on  which 
he  may  have  no  detailed  Information. 

Seemingly,  under  the  order,  he  Is  not  en- 
titled to  a  bill  of  particulars  or  even  the 
names  of  witnesses,  for  It  Is  provided  only 
that  "The  charges  shall  be  stated  as  spe- 
cifically and  completely  as.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  employing  department  or  egency,  se- 
curity considerations  permit."  True,  the 
employee  has  a  right  to  a  hearing  but,  un- 
less he  knows  the  particulars  and  has  the 
right  to  examine  the  witnesses  against  him, 
a  blanket  Indictment  affords  him  no  oppor- 
tvmity  of  a  real  defense.  A  mere  accusation 
under  cur  system  Is  not  sufficient.  Even  the 
charge  of  a  violation  of  a  trivial  ordinance  or 
a  slight  misdemeanor  requires  positive  proof. 

The  charges  here  are  most  serious — sabo- 
tage, spying,  treason,  sedition,  advocacy  of 
revolution  by  force  or  violence.  No  one  can 
deny  that  a  conviction  on  any  of  these 
charges,  restiltlng  in  dismissal,  Is  equal  to 


a  life  sentence.  Such  a  convicted  officer  or 
employee  could  hardly  find  employment,  once 
dismissed  under  such  charge"  Not  only  In- 
dividually but  his  family.  i>artlcularly  his 
children,  would  carry  a  stigma  for  life. 
Every  aafeguard  should  be  provided  to  re- 
duce the  possibility  of  Injustices,  abuse,  and 
oppression. 

The  most  heinous  crimes  that  a  human 
being  can  commit  are  required  to  be  proven 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  most  de- 
spicable criminal  Is  protected  up  to  the  point 
of  having  been  found  guilty.  He  is  given  an 
open  trial;  the  right  to  be  confronted  with 
his  accusers;  the  right  to  examine  witnesses; 
and  the  burden  of  proving  guilt  In  oiu*  coun- 
try remains  all  through  the  trial  with  the 
prosecution. 

Not  only  human  beings,  but  a  dog  would 
not  be  convicted  In  our  coimtry  without 
proper  proof,  under  established,  accepted 
rules,  and  definite  preponderance  of  evidence. 
I  mean  a  dog.  Suppose  an  agent  of  a  hu- 
mane society  or  a  "society  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  mad  dogs"  should  capture  an  im- 
leashed  d(^  on  the  street  and  bring  It  to 
court,  seeking  an  order  for  the  dog'a  ex- 
termination. In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quired proof  that  the  dog  had  bitten  at  least 
three  persons;  he  had  seen  the  bites.  Then 
the  agent  adds  that  these  three  persons  could 
not  be  brought  to  court,  for  they  were  very 
useful  In  providing  Information  to  the 
organlzaticm;  that  It  wotild  be  embarrassing 
for  these  people  to  appear,  but  that  he  had 
Interviewed  them  and  had  written  down  the 
facts  at  the  time  he  made  the  Investigation, 
all  contained  In  the  report  presented  to  the 
court.  In  no  Jurisdiction  In  this  country 
would  the  court  order  the  extermination  of 
the  dog  on  such  evidence. 

Even  In  brutal,  cowardly  cases  of  assault, 
where  the  exposure  of  the  victim  causes  great 
embarrassment  and  sometimes  shame,  the 
appearance  and  testimony  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  cross-examine  are  necessary  In  order 
to  obtain  a  conviction. 

One  provision,  rather  loosely  drawn,  might 
well  be  used  as  a  catch-all  or  as  a  witch  bunt 
and  a  weapon  of  oppression.    T:  reads : 

"Membership  In,  affiliation  with,  or  sympa- 
thetic association  with  any  foreign  or  do- 
mestic organization,  association,  movement, 
group,  or  combination  of  persons,  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  totalitarian.  Fas- 
cist, Communist,  or  subversive." 

It  wUl  be  noted  that  the  organization,  as- 
sociation, movement,  group,  or  combination 
of  persons  need  be  only  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  totalitarian.  Fascist, 
Communist,  or  subversive.  Saemlngly  he 
could  do  so  as  the  result  of  an  Investigation 
or  a  report  coming  from  hny  of  several  desig- 
nated sources,  without  giving  such  orpanlza- 
tlon  an  opportunity  of  being  heard.  It  could 
all  be  done  ex  parte.  A  decision  of  such  far- 
reaching  effect  and  susceptible  of  Implicating 
a  larpe  number  of  innocent  people  should  be 
based  on  ascertained  facts,  after  a  hearing 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  organization  to 
know  the  charge  against  It  and  a  chance  to 
present  facts  In  Its  own  defense.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  provision  requires  a  care- 
fully prepared  and  considered  procedure. 

If  mere  membership,  affiliation,  or  "sym- 
pathetic association"  Is  stifflcient  to  brand  an 
Individual  for  life,  to  hold  him  and  his 
family  to  public  scorn  and  disgrace,  surely 
these  organizations,  associations,  movements, 
groups,  or  combinations  of  persons  should  be 
listed  and  publicized. 

The  Executive  order  brands  these  organiza- 
tions as  disloyal  and  subversive.  Some  of 
them,  in  all  likelihood,  should  be  so  branded. 
But  every  organization  Is  entitled  to  a  trial 
and  to  have  the  proof  against  it  presented, 
and  an  opportunity  to  defend  Itself  and  dis- 
prove the  charges.  The  Executive  order  Is 
short  In  this  respect. 

From  time  to  time  incidents  take  place 
that  create  a  great  deal  of  feeling  against  a 
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partSeolar  country.   Fnle«  proper 
«•  pranded.  iBdlTldualfl  may  well  find 
■rtvea  cmbarraaaed  becaitse  ot  conditions 
which  they  hare  no  control.    We  have 
through   many   pericda   of  hysteria   In 
country.     This  is  not   the   first   time 
drastic  meastires  have  been  Invoked.    It 
been  tried  before  and  In  every  Instano 
has  proved  a  failure. 

It   was   tried   in    179»— the   famous 
■edition  laws.    Hundreds  and   hundreds 
people  were  persecuted,  convicted,  and 
Thomas   Jefferson,   on   becoming   Pre 
liberated  every  person  convicted  under 
sedition  laws,  and  Congress  appropriate 
refimd  all  of  the  fines  paid  under  them 
Following  World  War  I.  there  was  hysr 
Blmllar  to  the  present.     The  attack  then 
on  the  Socialists.    Now  it  is  on  the 
munlsts. 

Many  bills  pasaed  the  Legislature  of 
State  of  New  York  following  a  witch  " 
investigation      by      the     Lusk     co 
Every  one  of  these  bills  was  vetoed  by 
MJtxmA  E.  Smith.    Yet  nothing  happenefl 
oar  State  because  these  bllla  did  not  ~ 
law.    PIT*    duly    elected    members    of 
Maembly    were    expelled    from    that 
sli&idy  beca\iae  they  were  members 
Scdallst  Party.    The  SUte  will  nev« 
down  that  shame. 

It  is  now   admitted   that  the 
laws  of  1917  were  too  far-reaching  and 
many  inJiisUces  were  committed  and  op 
sions  inflicted  under  their  provisions. 
Let    ua    not    become    hysterical.    B; 
means,    traltora.    saboteurs,     advocate 
force  ft"«<  violence  to  overthrow  the  Go 
ment  should  not  be  pampered.   Their 
U3mce  in  government  should  not  be 
nanced.    But   let   us    provide    a   fair 
under  the  American  way.    Let  no 
person  be  persecuted  and  punished 
not  depart  from  the  very  principles 
seek  to  protect  and  perpetuate. 

There   are   a   great    many    people   li 
oountry  who  do  not  see  any  immedla 
mlnent.  or  even  remote  danger  to  our  1 
tions.    Theae  people  have  confidence 
form  ot  government:  would  give  their 
to  defend    it.     This   very   Government 
the  principles  that  we  would  give  our 
to  defend  embrace  protection  of  the  ' 
ual  and  abhorrence  to  despotism  and 
to  attainders  and  one-cided  peraeeuU(|n 

It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  the  very 
who  urged  and  now  approve  the  £i 
order  will  reallae  that  it  is  entirely  Ux 
sided  and  f**^*^*  too  much  of  autc 
powor.  methods  of  a  police  sttte.  an<l 
tains  aaany  of  the  attributes  which  we 
ciae  in  other  countries  and  which 
pulalve  and  repugnant  to  Ameriean 
■ad  American  prlaciptaa. 
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AjIu  Uw  Tax  Rale  ■  Gliet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  ifsw  Tone 
01  TBM  HOOSB  OP  REPRSSBNTATXITSS 


Mondat.  March  31. 1947 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr 
the  TOiee  of  the  people  Is  still  a 
iBfluence  In  leglsUition.    Under  Ie4ve 
extend.  I  am  tnsertlBg  an  article 
i^peared    in    the    New    Tort 
Ttibune.  March  19.  1947: 
Mmmm  Urn  Rsb 

(By  Bert  Andrvws) 

WasRTircToiv.  liarA  39.— A 
tbe   tax-bill    vote  yesterday  of  New 
Bute's  46  BepreeenUUves  showed  todify 
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DowAL*  L.  crroor*  of  Brooklyn,  was  the  only 
Democrat  among  them  to  split  from  his 
party  and  vote  with  the  Btste's  sdld  Eepub- 
llcan  delegation  for  the  measure. 

R-nresentative  OToole  told  the  New  York 
Herald  Trtbtine  this  afternoon  why  he  to<* 
the  stand  that  gave  him  eminence  among 
the  New  Yorkers,  who  divided  as  follows: 

For  the  bill:  Twenty-seven  Republicans 
aixd  one  Democrat.  Paired  for  the  bill:  One 
Republican. 

Against  the  Wll:  Thirteen  Democratn  and 
one  Amerlcan-Laborlte.  Paired  against  ttie 
bill:   Two  I>?mccrats. 

The  story  that  R-presentatlve  OTootB  re- 
lated for  the  information  of  his  299.278  con- 
stituents (1940  count,  that  is)  and  fer  the 
enlightenment  of  other  tax-conscious  citi- 
zens really  begins  with  the  proud  boast  he 
mak«  m  his  brief  biography  in  the  Con- 
gressional Directory. 

This  states  that  he  Is  serving  his  sixth 
term,  and  adds: 

•^8  an  independent  Democrat  who  has  suc- 
cessively defeated  in  the  primaries  the  Kings 
Connty  Democratic  organlratlon.  reputedly 
the  atrongest  in  the  country."  i 

"HALF  A  tXtfiT"  \ 

It  eoDtinues  with  hia  foroefuUy  expressed 
opinion  that  the  tax  blU  passed  yesterday 
by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate  la  "half 
a  loaf  that  is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all. "  and 
with  a  novel  propoaal  of  his  own  for  a  method 
that  might  be  used  to  equalize  the  tax  bur- 
den aa  between  residents  ot  New  Ytak  City 
and,  aay.  Painted  Post. 

The  tax  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  wotild  cut 
1947  income  taxes  by  20  percent  for  most 
taxpayers,  with  a  SO  percent  reduction  for 
those  with  the  lowest  incomes,  and  a  lOVi 
percent  reduction  for  those  with  the  highest. 
"Do  you  know  my  district?"  Mr.  OToole 
aaked  when  he  got  to  talking  atmut  hia  vote. 
"WeU.  I  have  the  Bay  Ridge  area. 

"I  found  out  that  everybody  you  spoke 
to  at  home  said:  'When  are  you  going  to  cut 
those  damn  taxes?'     Literally  everybody. 

"Then  you  would  start  to  give  them  the 
argmnent  that,  well,  the  Republican  bill 
would  not  help  people  in  the  lower  lirackeU 
much.  And  then  they  would  say:  'Well,  it 
will  help  some.  And  if  you  people  buck  it. 
we  will  get  no  cut  at  all.' 

"I  do  not  believe."  Ifr.  OTootx  cootinued. 
"that  the  bill  la  a  good  one  since  it  does  not 
take  proper  care  of  the  people  in  the  lower 
brackets.  But  it  was  the  only  bill  the  Re- 
publican committees  wovild  allow  out.  And 
if  we  did  not  vote  for  it.  those  of  the  lower 
brackete  would  get  absolutely  no  relief  at 
all.  I  did  not  see  that  I  had  any  other 
choice." 

Representative  OToolb  emphasised  that  as 
long  ago  ss  January  29  he  told  the  House  that 
the  proposed  ReputiUcan  tax  bill  would  be 
"of  little  benefit  to  any  Individual  earning 
less  than  $10,000  a  year."  He  said  that  on 
that  day  be  argued  for  "an  honeat  and  ain- 
eere  reviaion  of  the  excise  tax  law."  stating: 
"If  excise  taxes  are  eliminated  on  necessities 
and  lowered  on  eemlnecessities.  the  lower- 
bracket  man  with  a  family  will  have  a  greater 
saving  than  he  would  under  the  proposed  tax 
bilL- 

WOVU)  BAiS*  EXXMPTION 

Today.  Mr.  O'Tooca  said  he  would  soon  pro- 
pose that  e^iemption  for  an  individual  be 
raised  to  $1,500  to  decrease  the  burden  of 
the  lower  bracket  man. 

He  then  put  forward  this  new  proposal: 

*X>ne  thing  that  is  wrong  about  this  entire 
inc(»ne-tax  set-up  is  that  exemptions  are  the 
same  all  over  the  country.  Now.  we  who  live 
in  a  large  metropcdltan  area  pay  high  rents. 
high  prices  for  food,  and  high  prices  for 
emythlng  rise.  But  the  fellow  that  Uves 
in  Oshkosh,  he  lives  cheaper  than  we  do,  and 
so  his  exemptions  mean  something. 

Tf  we  could  estebllab  a  system  where  peo- 
jrie  living  in  cities  of,  say.  over  300,000  ooidd 
have  one  exemption  and  people  living  in  rural 


area  another.  It  wotild  be  fatrer.  You  take 
a  letter  carrier  in  New  York  City  who's  getting 
$2,100  a  year.  Why,  tfft  a  starvation  wage. 
But  if  he  lives  in  Painted  Post,  he's  the  high- 
est paid  man  in  town,  and  he  shouldn't  have 
as  big  a  tax  exemption  as  the  New  Yorker." 

(Parenthetically,  it  can  be  noted,  for  those 
who  have  always  thought  Painted  Post  waa 
the  name  of  a  wild-west  town,  that  it  isn't. 
Ihe  only  Painted  Post  in  the  Offldal  Postal 
Guide  is  a  village  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.) 

Repreeentetive  OToolx  was  asked  whether 
his  action  in  voting  with  the  R^ublicans 
and  against  the  Democrats  00  the  tax  bill 
mlghb  injure  his  chances  for  reelection  tn 
his  district. 

"Hell,  no."  he  said. 


Traiinnc  of  Forest  Serrice  Perseimel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OHBCOIf 

IN  THS  HOU8B  OP  RSPRB5SNTATIVBB 

Monday.  March  31.  1947 

Mr.  ANQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaria  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  Joint  me- 
morial of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Oregon: 

Soiate  Joint  Memorial  4 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  the  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  CSongres*  Assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Reia-esentatlves  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition  a« 
follows: 

Whereas  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  institution  for  the 
training  of  diplomats,  eooncmlc  advisers  and 
military  attechte  in  the  foreign  snric  ^  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  end  that  the  repre- 
sentatives abroad  of  the  United  States  may 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
their  cfilces;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Lowsll  Stockmah 
has  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives H.  R.  1770.  which  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  m:iintenance  of  an  academy 
for  the  Instruction  and  training  of  students 
In  the  theory  and  practices  of  international 
and  diplomatic  relations,  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  Foreign  Service  Academy:  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  at  H.  B.  1770  will 
meet  this  Nation's  growing  and  obvious  need 
for  the  training  of  personnel  in  its  foreign 
service:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  (the  House  of  Representatives  jointlf 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  and  it  hereby  is  memo- 
rialized to  enact  H.  r.  1770,  to  the  end  that  an 
academy  may  be  established  for  the  training 
of  personnel  In  the  foreign  service  of  the 
United  States;  and  be  It  further. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  stete  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  be,  and  he  hereby  is.  di- 
rected to  send  a  copy  of  this  memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  of  the  Senacors  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  from  the  State  at 
Oregon. 
Adopted  bj  Senate  March  11,  1947. 

M.  E.  OOUfCTT, 

^resid^nt  of  Senate. 
Concurred  In  by  House  March  19. 1947. 
Jorrw  H.  Hall. 
Speaker  of  House. 
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Prospects  far  One  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

or  BCINIfXSOTA 

IN  THB  HOU8X  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer: 

UMBRIOCKABLX  CHASM 

(By  Edgar  AnseLMowrer) 

Honest  Americans  who  complain  that  the 
Truman  doctrine  will  "spilt  one  world  into 
two  "  had  better  take  a  deep  breath  and  snap 
out  of  their  trance. 

Whoever  may  l>e  responsible  for  the  "split" 
it  is  certainly  not  Mr.  Truman.  AU  he  has 
done  is  caU  attention  to  a  stete  of  things  t^at 
has  existed  ever  since  the  Soviet  Union  was 
bom  in  1917. 

Politically  our  "One  World"  never  got  be- 
yond the  aspirations  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Wendell  WUlkle:  physically  it  is  a  fact 
but  the  Russians  will  have  none  of  it.  If  we 
had  listened  to  them  we  should  have  been 
less  surprised.  Their  frankness  lias  been 
complete.  Lenin  himself  insisted  upon  the 
"unbridgeable  chasm"  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  "imperialist  world"  (meaning 
us).  Stalin  unremitting  echoed  this  belief. 
The  diflerence  between  the  two  was  that 
Lenin  expected  the  gap  to  be  bridged  by 
world  revolution.  Stalin  is  confident  that 
it  will  t>e  overcome  by  the  expansion  <A  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  both,  the  presence  of 
powerful  non-Boviet  countries  is  "capitalist 
encirclement"  of  socialist  world.  This  will 
gradually,  Moscow  believes,  give  place  to 
"socialist  encirclement"  of  the  "imperialist 
capltallste."  In  this  conception  non-  or 
anti-Soviet  socialist  stetes  like  Britain  are 
particularly  pernicious  because  they  Incor- 
porate a  false  coHectlvism  that  is  worse  than 
capitalism. 

As  the  capitalist  order  decays  (to  Bol- 
sheviks it  must  decay  by  definition)  the 
"socialist  encirclement"  advances,  carried  by 
the  Red  Army.  The  Slavic  Stetes  of  Europe, 
Soviet  Germany  and  North  Korea,  and  Com- 
munist China — theee  are  "socialist  encircle- 
ment.'* Finland  and  Hungary  soon  will  be. 
France  and  Italy  are  hopea.  In  these  last 
two  countries  Communiste  already  exercise 
"dual  power"  within  the  government  and 
within  the  masses. 

Why  should  Soviet  leaders  relinquish  "so- 
cialist encirclement"  for  participation  in  any 
Rooeevelt-Willkle  type  of  one  world?  They 
have  a  one-world  hope  of  their  own.  Back 
in  the  twenties,  StaUn  steted  it. 

"For  the  slogan  'the  United  States  of 
Burope'  we  wUl  substitute  the  'Federation  of 
Soviet  Republics  of  Advanced  CJountrles  and 
Colonies'  which  have  fallen  out  of,  or  are 
felling  away  from,  the  Imperialist  system  of 
econon,-." 

There  is  a  vast  evidence  that  he  has  not 
altered  his  aim  by  one  tittle.  This  aim  is: 
two  worlds  tmtll  such  time  as  there  can  be 
one  Soviet  world. 

The  amazing  thing  is  not  that  President 
Trumrn  has  decided  that  the  non-Soviet 
order  must  defend  itself  or  perteh.  The 
amazing  thing  Is  that  honest  non-Commur  ist 
Americans  from  Henry  Wallace  through  Ray 
Swing  to  Max  Lemer  and  Freda  Kirchwey 
persist  in  affirming  that  the  Soviet  Union 
constlt\rtes  no  danger. 

Soviet  Ambassador  Gromyko  has  twice  re- 
fused the  only  existing  scheme  of  atomic  con- 
trol that  offers  some  chance  (not  too  much) 
of  preventing  A-bombs  from  Iseing  used  in 
any  coming  struggle.  With  complete  logic, 
he  has  insisted  on  the  full  preservation  wlth- 
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in  the  United  Nations  Sectirity  Council  at 
a  veto  that  protects  the  Soviet  Union  from 
being  sucked  into  the  Rooeevelt-Willkle  type 
of  one  world.  Gromyko,  like  his  mast^ 
Stelin,  means  what  he  says. 

Soviet  dlplomate  and  generals  have  been 
saying  "two  worlds"  ever  since  western  gen- 
erals and  dlplomate  l>egan  meeting  them 
face  to  face  within  conquered  or  liberated 
territories  back  In  1944.  They  said  it  when 
they  took  over  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  In 
the  teeth  of  American  representetlves.  They 
said  it  throtigh  Tito's  fighters  in  Yugoslavia 
who  shot  down  American  passenger  planes. 
They  said  it  in  Hungary.  They  are  saying 
It  now  in  Korea  where  their  unwelcome  army 
is  Sovletlsing  half  of  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try. They  are  saying  it  in  the  coUectivlBed 
Industries  and  atomized  estates  of  Soviet 
Germany.  TTiey  are  muttering  it  through 
BAM  in  Greece,  shrieking  it  in  wild  radio  in- 
vitetions  to  the  Turkish  people  to  rise  and 
kick  out  their  government. 

Communist  Mao  Tfee-Tung's  machine  guns 
and  hand  grenades  bark  It  all  over  China. 
Priae  puppet  Ho  Cht-Mlnh  (real  name 
Nguyen -At-^uoc)  announces  the  message  in 
Indochina  (disguised  as  freedom).  In  a 
thousand  cafes  throughout  the  Middle  Bast. 
subtle- tongued  agents  are  inciting  to  revo- 
lution. 

The  tune  differs  from  place  to  place.  The 
message  is  everywhere  the  same.  "Mainteln 
two  separate  worlds  until  we  can  realise  our 
socialist  world." 

Now  the  American  administration  and  the 
wiser  Members  of  the  Congress  are  asking 
the  American  people  to  defend  themselves 
against  further  Socialist  encirclement. 

Does  this  mean  a  split  that  must  vrfclen 
finally  into  open  conflict?  In  my  Judgment, 
stem  resistence  now  offers  the  best,  perhaps 
the  only  chance,  of  avoiding  war.  It  may 
even  lead  to  the  creation  of  our  type  of  one 
world. 

For  despite  great  technical  and  territorial 
advances  Russia  is  still  a  weak  and  backward 
stete.  ite  natural  genius  crushed  between  the 
twin  burdens  of  tyranny  and  serfdom. 

If  the  democratic  peoples  keep  themselves 
economically  strong  and  politically  free. 
Russia  may  come  to  prefer  membership  in  a 
real  world  federation  to  isolation  behind  the 
Iron  curtein  and  the  "unbridgeable  chasm" 
wUl  be  bridged. 


Hawauan  Veterans  Grateful  U  Coagress- 
woman  Refers  of  Massachasetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

OBJKArX  FCOM  BAWAU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday.  March  31,  1947 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRO,  I  Include  a  message  received  by 
Representative  Escth  Noursb  Rocras  of 
Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  over  Station  W3, 
an  amateur  radio  station,  at  Wahiawa, 
Oahu,  T.  H.,  as  follows: 

On  iMhalf  of  the  many  veteran  amputees, 
their  families,  close  friends,  and  the  com- 
munity, we  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
deepest  gratitude  and  sincerest  aloha  to  you 
for  your  excellent  work  on  the  veterans'  be- 
half. Bless  you.  and  nuiy  success  be  yours 
always. 

Aloha  Nui  Loa, 
Tbx  JuKioa  Chambeb  or  Commiso. 
Wahatwa,  Oahu,  T.  H. 
Bv  Chakles  C.  Frrrs. 


DAR  Versus  CommnnisB — Speech  of  Mrs. 
JbIms  Y.  Tafaaa^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mississim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  the 
statement  of  Mrs.  Julius  T.  Talmadge, 
president  general  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
on  March  26.  1947. 

Mrs.  Talmadge  is  one  of  the  great 
women  of  this  coimtry.  and  the  DAR  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  patriotic  orguni- 
sations  this  Nation  has  ever  known. 

I  trust  that  every  Member  wiU  read 
her  entire  statement,  and  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  erery 
real  American. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Chairman  Tbomas  and  members  of  the 
Hotise  Un-American  Committee,  for  many 
years  the  National  Society  of  th .  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  has  advocated, 
urged,  and  fought  for  many  things  includ- 
ing: 

1.  To  secure  adequate  national  defense. 

2.  To  stamp  out  communism  in  the  United 
Stetes. 

The  first  objective  seelu  to  protect  our 
country  from  without.  The  second  objec- 
tive, of  course,  is  to  protect  our  country  from 
destruction  within. 

These  tvro  defense  poUdee  fit  in  with  the 
Amerlcanliatian  program  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  It  is  a  liroad 
program  deaUng  largely  with  educating 
youth,  helping  the  tmderprivileged.  and  aid- 
ing aliens  to  become  true  dtiaens  of  our 
country. 

Under  our  bylaws  we  have  three  objecttves, 
one  of  which  Is: 

"To  cherish,  maintain,  and  extend  the 
institutions  of  American  freedom:  to  foster 
trxie  patriotism  and  love  (rf  country,  and  to 
aid  in  securing  for  mankind  all  the  bit— Ingii 
of  liberty." 

We  are  criticized  frequently  tor -our  stand 
on  the  issues  of  natiooal  defense  and  oom- 
mimism.  We  have  been  called  mUitant 
trouble-makers  because  we  urge  prepared- 
ness and  adequate  defense.  We  have  been 
pictured  as  red-baiters  and  false-alarmists 
becattse  we  have  always  warned  of  the  dan- 
gers of  communism  within  our  borders. 

At  long  last,  however,  the  country  hca 
learned,  or  at  least  is  learning,  the  value  of 
preparedness.  The  people  of  the  United 
Stetes  are  now  aware  of  the  dangers  'con- 
fronting not  only  our  country,  but  all  demo- 
cratic govemmente  because  of  the  encroach- 
ment and  spread  of  communistic  doctrines. 

"Hie  Infiltration  of  communism,  as  we  all 
know,  has  vastly  Increased  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  Perhaps  we  have  been  too 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  a  lasting 
peace  and  have  failed  to  recognlxe  the  In- 
sidious spread  of  the  poison  In  our  own 
coimtry. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  a  real  menace. 
We  know  for  a  fact  that  commimlsm  is  firmly 
rooted  into  our  labor  organisations;  Into 
many  branches  of  our  Government;  Into 
many  of  our  organizations  and  even  into  our 
schools. 

I  was  Impressed  by  a  recent  stetement  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  that  Communiatt  hav« 
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thetar  greatest  advance  in  America 
tn«  the  paat  5  years.     Mr.  Hoover 
that  In  our  vaunted  tolerance  for  all 
the    Communist    has    found    our   Ach 
heel.    The  head  of  the  FBI.  and  he 
know,  flatly  declares  that  'The  divide 
conquer   tactics  did    not   die   with 
they  are  being  employed  with  greater 
today  by  American  Communists  with 
borlng-from-wlthln  strategy.     Their  i 
ganda.  skillfully  designed  and  adroitly 
cuted.   has  been   projected   Into 
every  phase  of  our  national  life. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  facing  a 
crisis  and  we  must  determine  what  our 
ley  shall  be  in  aiding  Greece  and  Txirkey 
other   nations   which    are    threatened 
Conununlst  domination.    We  of  the 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
note  with  deep  satisfaction  that  the 
at  the  United  States  and  the  heads  of 
ous  Government  departments   are 
thU  crisis  and  are  studying  the  entire 
lem  in  an  effort  to  determine  what  m\4t 
done  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
government  and  our  Institutions. 

I  have  been  asked  by  your  chairmi^ 
express  an   opinion  upon   the  vario\is 
now    pending    before    the    Congress, 
strike  at  communism  and  communlstl : 
UTitles. 

I  have  studied  three  bills,  and  I 
support  to  all  of  them.    Moreover,  it 
Intention  as  president  general  of  the 
ters   of   the   American   Elevolution   to 
-^      these  measures  before  the  members 
resolutions  committee  at  the  Plfty-slxth 
^toental  Congress  of  our  National 
—    irhlch  will  convene  in  Constitution 
this  city  on  May  1».    It  is  my  hope 
organization  with  over  156,000  membeis 
wholeheartedly  endorse  this  pending  '  " 
tion  and  urge  passage  of  the  various  t 

The  bin  of  Chairman  Thomas.  H.  R 
••  1  undersUnd  it,  would  create  a 
Loyalty   Commission    to   ferret   out 
Government  employees  and  see  to  it 
are   discharged    from    holding    "' 
employment. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  this 
necessary,  becaxise.  as  we  all  know.  It 
eeedlngly  difficult  to  prove  that  a 
Communist.     Few    Indeed    will    admit 
true  Identity      We  all   know   that 
nuts  work  In  secret.    They  are  quick 
their  eommimlstlc  affiliations.    It  Is  t 
advantage    to    work    under    cover, 
quently.  a  commission  set  up  with  the 
to  investigate  and  sectire  proof  agaln^ 
pected  Communists  Is  needed  If  we 
keep  Communists  or  those  with  comm 
beliefs  from  spreadlnig  their  poison  ai 
eminent  workers. 

The  bill  of  RepresenUtlve  Raioun 
siasippi.  whom  I  know  well,  merits  s( 
support.     It  is  H.  R.  1884.    It  U  time 
the     spread     of     communistic     pro 
through  the  mails.    It  is  time  to 
teaching  of  conununistlc  doctrines,  no 
hew  subtle.  In  our  public  schools.     It 
to  prevent  election  of  candidates  to 
or  State  office  who  are  avowed  enemies 
form  of  government. 

Likewise,   the  meastire  of 
SBxrPAU  u/  California.  H.  R.  2133 
cord    with    DAR    policies.      This 
measure  strikes  directly  at  the 
Party   and    the    communistic    o 
It  also  strikes  at  organizations 
political  activities  which  are  affiliate  1 
foreign  governments  or  with  foreign 
cal  parties. 

••  I  certainly  believe  legislation  is  ... 
■top  the  subversive  activities  which 
ing  on  around  us.     Communism 
outlawed   in   the  United  States  lock 
and  barrel. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the 
poeal  to  loan  1400.000,000  to  Greece 
key   in   an   effort   to   close   the  fnxtt 
against  totalitarian  infiltration.    Are 
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iva-  Ing  to  leave  the  back  door  wide  open  fw 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  to  spread 
their  poisonous  work  Inside  our  own  country? 
Communism  can  be  outlawed  In  the 
United  States,  because  those  preaching  com- 
munistic doctrines  are  not  merely  finding 
fault  with  our  Government.  Their  real  ob- 
jectives are  to  undermine  and  destroy  our 
Government  so  that  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment under  tl.e  Moscow  pattern  can  be  sub- 
stituted. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  much  of  the  sub- 
versive propaganda  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  U  boldly  distributed  because  of  the 
guarantee  of  free  speech.  I  would  like  to 
make  It  clear  that  members  of  the  DAR 
stand  firmly  behind  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Sutes  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We 
would  be  the  first  to  object  to  any  infringe- 
ment on  the  right  of  free  speech.  It  is  one 
of  the  priceless  liberties  for  which  our  an- 
cestors fought. 

Those  who  preach  communistic  doctrines 
within  the  United  States  and  who  are  citi- 
zens of  our  country  might  argue  they  have 
the   right   under   free   speech    to   say   what 
to       they  please.     They  have  the  right  up  to  a 
bills       certain  extent. 
^hich  Americans  can  criticize  their  form  of  gov- 

ac-  ernment,  their  public  servants,  their  law- 
makers, and  the  laws  under  which  they  live. 
No  thinking  American  fails  to  appreciate 
these  rights. 

However,  when  CommunlsU  and  their 
kind  advocate  the  destruction  of  our  form 
of  government,  and  the  substitution  of 
communism  it  is  time  to  take  action.  That 
Is  why  I  say  legislation  is  needed  to  curb 
the  activities  of  Communists  and  outlaw 
communism  In  the  United  States. 

Many  DAR  members  realize  the  danger 
to  our  country  In  the  spread  of  communism, 
not  only  in  governmental  circles  and  in  the 
ranks  of  labor,  but  also  in  otu-  schools  and 
in  oiu  patriotic  organizations.  I 

Memljers  of  the  Daughters  of  thei  Ameri- 
can Revolution  oppose  the  Communist  Party 
and  are  not  identified  with  any  of  the  com- 
munistic fronts  now  masquerading  under 
high-sounding  patriotic  names.  Our  mem- 
bers pledge  their  allegiance  to  the  American 
flag.  They  also  subscribe  to  the  Americans 
Creed. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  re- 
quire every  public  school  teacher  in  the 
United  States  to  swear  to  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  also  support  the  American's 
Creed.  Every  American  should  know  the 
Americans  Creed  of  which  your  own  WU- 
liam  Tyler  Page  Is  author. 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;   whose  Just  powers  are  de- 
Mis-        rived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;   a 
DAR       democracy  In  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Nation 
stop       of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union, 
piganda       one  and  inseparable;  established  tmder  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sac- 
rificed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
coimtry  to  love  it.  to  support  its  Constitu- 
tion, to  obey  Its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag,  and 
to  defend  It  against  all  enemiea." 
In  ac-  Every  American  citizen  should  tielieve  In 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
In  our  principles  of  government.  An  Amer- 
ican citizen  should  hold  no  allegiance  what- 
soever with  any  foreign  political  party  or 
with  any  subversive  organization  working  to 
destroy  our  form  of  government. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  many  Instances 

there  is  no  check  whatsoever  on  the  political 

beliefs  of  college  professors  and  teachers  or 

of   teachers   in   our   high   schools   and   also 

those  who  teach  out  children  In  the  grade 

school. 

pro-  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 

Tur-       communism  is  an  organized  movement  that 

door       has  pushed  iU  way  into  otir  schools.    It  has 

we  go-       reached  a  place  of  power  in  our  labor  or- 


ganization. It  not  only  controls  eastern 
and  most  of  western  Europe,  all  of  the  Bal- 
kans except  Greece,  but  it  is  in  control  of 
Manchuria,  northern  Korea,  and  northern 
China.  It  is  ready  to  engulf  Turkey  and 
the  Near  East.  It  has  gained  a  strong  foot- 
hold in  Canada  and  its  ramifications  within 
the  United  States  are  amazing. 

In  this  country  expansion  of  communism 
has  been  helped  through  various  "front  or- 
ganizations." Most  of  these  have  patriotic 
names  and  are  seemingly  peace  societies  or 
democratic  organizations.  It  Is  difficult  to 
trace  direct  communistic  connections  with 
some  of  these  organizations,  but  their  activi- 
ties often  betray  them. 

The  DAR  has  long  been  an  organization 
singled  out  for  attack  by  these  "fronts." 
They  have  sought-to  ridicule  our  society,  to 
obstruct  Its  work,  and  to  destroy  It  by  seek- 
ing to  spread  discord  and  strife  within  our 
ranks.    We  att  a  favorite  target. 

Our  organization  and  similar  organizations 
will  continue  to  be  the  object  of  communis- 
tic attacks  until  proper  legislation  is  adopted 
which  will  restrict  such  un-American  activi- 
ties and  win  unmask  the  true  Identity  of 
those  behind  the  attacks  and  their  real  mo- 
tives. 

The  time  nae  ccone  when  the  mask  must 
be  stripped  from  these  organizations  with 
deceptive  names  whose  real  purpose  are  to 
promote  comm  in  ism  and  the  spread  of  sub- 
versive propaganda. 

We  should  revise  the  definition  of  the  word 
"traitor."  Just  how  far  can  a  person  go  in 
seeking  to  destroy  our  form  of  government 
before  he  Is  committing  an  act  of  treason? 
How  far  can  a  person  go  in  plotting  to  over- 
turn our  Government  before  he  can  be 
branded  a  traitor? 

Bouvler's  Law  Dictionary  defines  treason  In 
criminal  law,  as  "a  betraying,  treachery,  or 
breach  of  allegiance."  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  defines  treason  against  our 
country  to  consist  In  levying  war  against 
them,  or  In  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort. 

The  Law  Dictionary  says  "every  person 
owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States  who 
levies  war  against  them,  or  adheres  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  within 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere  is  guilty  of 
treason." 

We  are  still  thinking  in  terms  of  Benedict 
Arnold  when  we  think  of  traitcMrs  an  '  of 
treason.    The  terms  should  be  revised. 

The  United  States  Is  the  leadinr  Nation  of 
the  world.  It  cannot  afford  to  permit  com- 
munism to  floin'ish  wlthm  Its  borders.  It  lA 
time  to  clean  house. 

We  must  set  an  example  for  our  good 
neighbors  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They 
too  are  t)eset  with  Communists  and  com- 
munistic propaganda.  • 

Legislation  to  combat  communism  within 
the  United  States  will  not  only  protect  this 
country  but  will  also  point  the  way  for  Cana- 
da and  to  the  nations  of  Central  and  South 
America  to  rid  their  countries  of  this  menace. 
We  mtist  remain  united  and  strong. 
I  thank  you. 


Hurrak  for  the  Hoase! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  evident 
by  the  response  from  most  every  source 
that  the  people  of  the  country  are  tre- 
mendously   pleased    with    the   tax   bill 
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pa-s-sed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
la.st  week  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Today  I  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
Herman  E.  Gicske,  editor  of  the  Parkers- 
burg  <W.  V«.)  News,  which  I  think  gives 
you  a  good  Idea  of  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  folks  in  my  leectlon  of  the 
country. 

The  editorial  follows: 

HtmAH  rem  the  house 

The  best  news  in  many  a  moon — you  might 
•ay  the  best  news  in  the  last  14  >  ears- 
was  the  a73-to-137  vote  in  th«  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  to  cut  Income  taxes 
on  a  30  to  20  i>ercent  basis  for  504XK>,000  In- 
come taxpayers  In  the  United  States. 

We  have  so  long  been  a  state  of  peacetime 
"emergency,"  or  war.  that  we  doubt  if  the 
politicians  in  Washington,  especially  thoee 
affUlated  with  the  Truman  admiulsUation. 
have  any  idea  how  the  people  feel  about 
the  enormous  taxes  that  are  being  extracted 
In  peacetime.  These  administrative  bu- 
reaucrats have  seemingly  got  to  the  point 
of  indifference  to  the  people's  suffering  that 
they  are  not  unlike  the  French  nobility  on 
the  eve  of  the  eauclysm  in  1780.  For  over 
14  years,  now,  the  great  game  of  .sj>cnd  and 
spend  and  elect  and  elect  has  been  carried 
on  to  the  point  where  we  have  a  debt  <rf 
two  hundred  and  fifty  billions  and  outstand- 
ing currency  of  twenty -eight  billions. 

Now  eomes  the  Bepubllcan-eontroUed 
House  of  Representatives  with  a  deep  dish 
slash  that  will  bring  relief  to  a  majority  of 
American  famUles  and  point  the  way  to  stiU 
further  relief  should  the  electorate  decide 
they  have  had  enoufch  of  war-mongerlng  and 
Imperialism  in  Washington.  We.  the  people, 
cannot  go  on  forever  carrying  on  our  backs 
the  i-emalning  24)00 .000,000  of  people  who 
now  hihablt  the  earth.  We  trust  that  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  seems  to  be 
hankering  aft«r  more  glanoorous  spendhig, 
will  take  heed  from  the  outpouring  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Members  ot  the  House  for  ttoelr 
courageous  action. 

Americans  were  not  bom  to  toU  In  tax 
oorvee.  or  labor  forced  by  its  own  govern- 
ment, for  all  the  other  people  of  the  world. 
As  long  as  we  make  wars  easy  and  comfort- 
able and  painless  financially  for  them,  there 
will  be  more  wars  hi  which  we  could  only 
expect  to  be  the  losers.  There  wiU  be 
general  national  rejoicing  over  the  coura- 
geous action  of  the  House. 


Tax  Reduction  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAaSACHTTEETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31, 1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mi'. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcou,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun  of  March  26,  1947: 

a&mji  UNZs  AXE  dkawm 

It's  going  to  be  an  all-out  test  of  political 
strength  when  the  tax-reduction  bill  spon- 
sored by  the  Republicans  comes  up  for  action. 
The  Republicanf  are  well  organized  in  their 
determination  to  give  some  relief  to  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  and  the  Democrats,  although 
only  a  minority,  are  organising  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  fence,  hc^ieful  that  their 
control  of  the  White  House  will  mean  even- 
tual defeat  for  the  measure 


It  might  be  a  sotind  Idea  If  the  Democrats, 
before  engaging  In  this  tug-of-war,  should 
coostilt  their  constituents  to  learn  how  many 
of  them  honestly  feel  that  a  political  jealousy 
should  be  placed  before  a  popular  benefit. 

The  Democrats  are  consdotis  of  the  value 
of  this  reduction  to  Republican  political 
fortunes,  so  they  are  blindly  opposhng  It. 
They  even  hare  President  Tmman  in  a 
frame  of  mind  that  indicates  that  he,  too, 
may  go  all  the  way  in  bis  opposition  by 
exercising  his  veto  power,  which,  we  think, 
would  not  help  his  chances  for  reelection. 

People  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  feel 
that  they  hcive  carried  this  heavy  Income- 
tax  biutlen  long  enough  and  who  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  leading  economists  have 
said  that  the  cut  can  be  made  without  weak- 
ening the  flnanclal  stability  of  the  Nation, 
shoiild.  if  they  are  represented  in  Cougieas 
by  DemocraU.  get  their  viewpoint  on  record 
in  Washington  before  it  is  too  late.  Pos- 
sibly BOOM  of  these  recalcitrant  DemocraU 
would  forget  their  political  puUing  and  haul- 
ing If  they  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
people  at  large  have  some  very  definite  views 
on  the  subject  of  iucume  taxes. 


Exenption   of  Pm«aers   of  War   Fr»Bi 
Feileral  I«c«iii«  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31, 1947 

Mr.  AN3EIli.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkord,  I  include  the  following  .ioint 
memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  ttie  State 
of  Oregon: 

Hotue  Joint  Memorial  15 

To  Ihe  Bonorahlc  Senate  and  the  Hou9e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  Aasempled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  State  of  C^e- 
gou,  ill  legislative  session  assembled,  most 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  under  the  present  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  regulations  governing  the  collec- 
tion of  certain  Federal  Income  taxes,  it  was 
provided  that  prisoners  of  war  held  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  certain  other  terri- 
tories were  exempted  from  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  InctHne  tax;  and 

Whereas  the  terms  of  such  actions  dis- 
criminated against  prisoners  of  war  who  had 
been  removed  from  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States  for  Internment  in  Japan  and 
In  other  localities;  and 

Whereas  there  is  pending  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  certain  legislation  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  section  251  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Act;  and 

Whereas  In  fairness  to  the  prisoners  of  war 
who  were  removed  from  or  Interned  in  the 
possessions  of  foreign  countries.  s<xne  legis- 
lation should  be  passed  placing  such  pris- 
oners upon  a  status  similar  to  that  providing 
for  prisoners  interned  In  the  possessions  of 
the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  {the  Senate  jointly 
concurring  Uierein),  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  and  it  hereby  is  me- 
morialized to  pass  such  legislation  as  will 
result  in  providing  for  prisoners  interned 
In  foreign  cotmtries  a  status  similar  to  that 
provided  for  prisoners  of  war  Interned  In 
the  possessions  of  the  United  States;  and  be 
It  ftu-ther 


Rescived.  that  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Sates  and  to  each 
Senator  and  RepresenUtlve  from  the  SUte 
of  Oregon. 


CaUralia,  HI.,  Mke  Diu«ler~Wk«»e 
Gdk? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MaVIN  PRICE 

OF  nxiHots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTA'nVBS 

Monday,  March  31.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  sympathy  of  the  Nation  is  extended 
to  the  families  of  the  brave  coal  miners 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  disaster  which 
occurred  in  a  mine  of  the  Centralia  Coal 
Co^  located  in  the  norttKast  comer  of 
Washington  County.  111.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

The  disaster  brings  forcibly  to  light 
the  hazards  under  which  miners  work- 
it  should  awake  the  Nation  to  the  darker 
which  coal  miners  face  as  a  daily  routine. 

On  the  occasions  when  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  miner  to  fight  to  better 
his  woi-king  c<mditions  and  to  increase 
his  earning  power  as  the  price  of  living 
mounted  rapidly  around  him,  I  have 
repeatedly  said  that  a  coal  miner  who 
day  after  day  goes  down  into  ttie  piLs 
of  the  Nation  at  the  risk  of  his  life  would 
still  be  underpaid  even  if  granted  double 
the  increase  in  wage  he  was  seeking. 

The  editorials  included  herewith  should 
be  carefully  read.  In  placing  the  guilt 
for  the  tragedy  at  CentnUia  the  facts  con- 
tained in  these  articles  should  be  care- 
fully weighed. 

I  give  my  full  stipport  to  the  resolu- 
tions offered  in  Congress  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Centralia  mine  disaster— 
and  I  want  this  investigation  to  be  thor- 
ough, exhaustive,  and  nonpoUUcal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  include  here- 
with as  part  of  the  Recou,  the  following 
editorials  taken  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  for  March  26  and  27,  1947.  as 
well  as  one  taken  from  the  Belleville 
'Dl.)  Daily  News-Democrat  for  March 
28. 1947: 

!  From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  March 
26,   1947} 

WHOSE  GTTttT? 

The  blood  of  the  men  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  mine  disaster  at  Centralia  is  on  Uie 
hands  of  the  mine  operators  who  continued 
to  run  the  mine  In  the  face  of  repeated 
warnings  of  an  "explosion  hazard."  It  Is 
also  on  the  Illinois  State  Department  of 
Mines  whose  inspectors  have  authority  to 
close  mines  which  do  not  comply  with  safety 
reqtilrements. 

Staff  Correspondent  Harry  Wilensky's  on- 
1  he-ground  investigation  shows  that  a  warn- 
ing of  excessive  dust  in  the  mine  was  dated 
as  long  ago  as  December  13,  1945.  The  most 
recent  notice  was  posted  Just  a  week  ago 
when  the  mine  Inspector  directed  that  "rec- 
ommendations of  previous  Inspections  not 
complied   with,  should  be  complied  with." 

Why  was  this  mine  permitted  to  operate  In 
the  face  of  these  warnings?  The  Centralia 
Coal  Co.  knew  the  hazard  existed.    U  it  did 
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not  care  iulBclently  for  the  safety  of  It  em- 
ployees to  abut  down  while  the  dAn«  iroui 
condlttoue  were  corrected,  the  authority  of 
the  State  ahould  have  compelled  lu  cluing 
Inapectlon  Mrvtce  !•  of  little  value 
finding*  are  not  enforced.     Indeed,  thkre 
s  false  security  In  such  a  situation:  qlners 
think  their  Uvea  are  being  protected 
such  Is  not  the  fact. 

ThU  tragedy  makea  all  the  more  desp  cable 
Governor  Green's  use  of  the  State  rail  e  In- 
specting force  to  shake  down  mine  ope  ators 
for  donations  to  the  RepubUcan  cann  palgn 
m  the  Chicago  mayoral  race.    No  mil  e 
spector  should  be  placed  in  the  poeltisn 
soliciting  a  favor  from  any  mine  op^tor 
Director  Medllls  SUie  mine  departmen 
not  put  \ft\t  in  politics  without  oompforols 
Ing  the  enforcement  of  its  Inspection 

Govamor  Green,  who  hss  flown  dowi 
ChlCMO.  cannot  brlns  back  the  lives 
entombed  miners.     He  cannot  comfort 
grlef-strickeu  survivor*.     But  there 
thing  he  can  do:  H«  can  find  out 
mine  was  not  cloead  In  acoordanca  w 
peated  warnings.    And  he  can  oonteinplate 
the  consequences  of  tying  an  inspactloi  i  senr< 
toe  Into  politlea  In  such  a  way  »•  to  i  ink  «t 
nonanforeement  of  safety  requlrtman  la 

Qovtrnor  Green  shrugged  off  querlei  about 
the  shakedown  when  the  Post-Dupat  h  dls< 
closed  It  a  week  ago.  Me  cannot  sh  nog  off 
the  mass  daath  of  theat  miner*  a4o  feet 
undergrouncL 
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IFrom    tha    St.    Louis    Post-Dlspa 
March  27,  1M7| 

THS  MIMI  MAS  BMAK 

Tha  man  on  whom  rsaponslblUty 
horrible  loas  of  life  In  the  Centralla 
mine  falls  more  heavily  than  on  an  ' 
la  Dwight  H.  Grttn,  Governor  of 
of  nilno4a. 

Palture  to  be  vigilant  can  be 
to  others  as  well— to  Governor  Green 
tor  of  the  8taU  department  of  mines 
II.  MadUI.  to  the  operatora  of  the 
ptMf,  to  Federal  authorities  who  wer« 
,ta  control  of  the  mine. 

None  of  thaee  other  failures 
the  least  tha  reeponslblllty  which  is 
Grean's. 

On  March  3.  IM^— more  thsn  a  ye 
Local  Ho.  63  of  the  United  Mine 
at  Centralla  sent  a  letter  of  protest 
Green.    This  protest  waa  against  t 
ardous  conditions   under  which 
eoa(ipelle<l  to  work  since  Governor 
•tate  department  of  mines  had 
close  the  mine  notwithstanding  the 
of  aiploaton  haaard  by  the  mine 

Tha  daad  spaak  in  this  lettar. 
from  bahind  the  debris>eioaad  walls  t 
many  of  them  are  still  entombed. 

The  dead  cry  out  that  they  war* 
by  Governor  Grten's  State  mine 

Tltey  cry  out  that  tha  inspector 
duty  and  wrota  honaat  rtporta. 

They  cry  out  that  \t  the  law* 
enforced,  thara  would  ba  "a  duat 
at  this  mine  just  Ilka  happened  in 
and  West  Virginia," 

They  cry  out  that  whan  (hay  Anall 
ofltelal    inveatlfauni    oommlaalon 
UUMd  k  boas  of  the  mine  and  that  i 
not  parmll  the  miner*  to  call  attei 
unsafa  eondltions. 

They  cry  out  that  when  tha  repor 
eommlaaum  was  at  laat  obtained  It 
insumeient  evidence  to  revoke  the  c 
of  the  mine  manager  and  s 
"  They  cry   out   that   they   sant 
Green  a  eupy  of  the  inapector's 
tbay  aakad  him  to  check  it  with 
miMlon's  report  and  with  the 
laapaction  raport  of  July  l»46. 

They  cry  out  that  tbay  aaked  the 
to  go  to  tha  mine  and  make  a 
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spectlon  In  order  to  sea  how  unfair  his  de< 
partment  of  mines  was  to  the  miners,  how 
lu  refusal  to  do  tu  duty  had  placed  their 
lives  In  grave  danger. 

They  cry  out  that  they  were  writing  to  the 
governor  because  they  did  not  believe  he 
knew  how  unfair  his  mining  department  "la 
toward  the  men  In  this  mine." 

They  cry  out  that  they  hoped  for  "an  early 
personal  reply  from  the  governor  sUtlng 
your  position  In  regards  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  State  mining  laws."  j 

Yet  in  the  face  of  a  warning  like  this. 
Dwight  H.  Green  could  be  so  unmoved  as  to 
do  in  effect  absolutely  nothing.    Worse  than 
that,  he  could  permit  his  Stale  mine  depart- 
ment to  become  a  political  tool  this  month 
for  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  Republican 
mayoral  race  in  Chicago.    For  it  btcama  a 
chore  of  his  mlns  inspectors  to  shake  down 
mine  operator*  for  campaign  contribution*. 
In  face  of  a  record  like  this,  he  could  per- 
mlt  hta  inspection  service  to  be  furthar  com- 
promised, to  be  placed  under  obligation  to 
mine  operators! 

Haa  ever  retribution  for  what  amounU  to 
criminal  negilganoe  followed  swifter  or  in  a 
more  terrible  form? 
Dwight  H.  Oraen  li  tha  first  man  to  answer. 

IFrom  tha  ■elleviUa  (lU.)  Hews-Demoerat  ol 
March  as,  1047 1 

•tTNOLBO  STATV  OOVkaNMBNT 

The  appalling  completenaM  of  tHe  break- 
down  of  governmental  agenclen  in  Illlnou 
under  the  administration  of  Gov,  Dwight 
H.  Graaa  staadlly  becomaa  mora  asMi  mora 
apparent. 

Newest  evidence  that  this  has  happened 
turned  up  In  the  mine  tragedy  at  Centralla 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  when  scores  Of  miners 
perished  In  a  coal  pit  following  a  terrific  ex- 
plosion.  There  t«  Uttie  doubt  that  thU  dis- 
aster,  which  waa  the  worst  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  coal  mining  In  Illinois,  could  bate 
been  averted  by  strict  enforcement  of  safety 
codaa. 

But  this  was  lot  the  case  Repeatedly  the 
operators  of  that  colliery  had  been  wa^;ned 
of  the  highly  haiardoua  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed In  their  mine.  In  fact,  the  violations 
were  on  such  a  wholeeale  baaU  M  to  war- 
rant appeals  by  the  miners  thamfealTes  for 
gubernatorial  intervention  In  their  behalf. 

This  was  not  forthcoming.  Nor  was  there 
enforcement  of  even  the  most  fundamental 
safsty  regulations.  Ths  death-trap  condi- 
tions at  Centralla  were  not  of  short  stand- 
ing. They  were  nothing  new.  for  they  had 
been  allowed  to  continue  for  some  years. 

If  recommencatlons  of  the  BUta  mining 
Inspectors  are  Ignored  and  the  Sftata  con- 
aUtently  refuaea  to  take  the  neceaaary  maas- 
uraa  to  rectify  a  haaardoua  inferior  sltua- 
tlun.  there  uu't  muoh  point  in  cenductlnf 
inspactlona  at  all.  i 

The  trouble  itt  Oantralta  ta  but  another 
link  in  a  long  chain  of  evidence  to  support 
the  ooniention  that  many  State  functions 
have  been  permitted  to  degenerate  to  im- 
potence The  Orean  administrstlon  U  eo 
thorouRhiy  riddled  with  petty  pdlitica  and 
shot  with  favorK  Ism  as  to  render  Itata  rafu- 
latlons  not  only  worthless  but  g  distinct 
liability  to  the  |)eople  of  Illinois. 

Right  now  membara  ol  a  legialattve  group 
delving  into  thd  activities  of  tha  so-called 
welfare  department  are  having  their  eyee 
opened  by  the  shockingly  deplorable  state 
of  affaire  eaietlnu  in  this  State's  mantal  hoe- 
piula. 

The  lagtilattire  may  well  look  Into  the 

department  of  minee  and  minerala  too,  and 

others  on  down  the  line.    The  whttewaabini 

ovamor      daye  of  Mr,  Grnn's  clique  are  humbered. 

pan  mal  in-      Aad  high  time,  too. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  G.  ROHRBOUGH 

or  WKST  vtaoiNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31.  1947 

Mr.  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Clarksburg  Telegram.  Clarksburg.  W. 
Va..  entitled  "Congress  Keeps  a  Prom- 
ise"; 

ooNoaaa  lum  a  paouiat 
The  Clarksburg  Telegram  has  bean  on  the 
right  Bide  in  advocating  cutting  down  ax- 
pensee  and  reduction  in  Uxee  for  several 
years. 

On  yeeterday,  as  had  been  promised  by  the 
Republican  leaders  throughout  the  Nation,  a 
bill  reducing  income- tax  rutes  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  273  to  1S7.  Of  the  279  Members,  gkS 
Republicans  were  Joined  by  40  Democrats  for 
the  bill.  Against  tha  bill  ware  19S  Demo- 
crau,  I  Rapublicana,  and  1  American  Labor 
Party  Member  from  New  York  City.  Thu 
same  Member  voted  against  the  previotu  Ux 
bill. 

This  bill  will  cut  Uxes  in  th<'  lower-income 
group  80  percent,  and  all  other*  20  percent. 
It  U  probably  the  falreet  tax  bill  preaented 
and  paeaed  by  any  laflslatlva  body  in  a  num- 
ber of  yaari. 

No  bill  can  be  perfect,  and  no  bill  pre- 
sented will  ever  suit  everyone.  But  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  having  a  fair.  equlUble, 
and  honeet  tax  bill.  Just  bacauaa  a  man 
happane  to  be  a  little  prosperous  and  makee 
a  little  money,  that  is  no  reaaon  why  he 
should  be  robbed  by  the  Government.  But 
that  seems  to  ba  the  idea  of  some. 

It  Is  shown  we  have  In  this  country  at 
prevent  a  real  American  Ooogress.  We  have 
men  who  ftilflU  their  promises.  No  one 
can  take  all  the  credit  for  tha  paeaage  of 
this  Important  legislation,  but  there  Is 
enough  credit  for  all  Republlcaha  and  all 
Democrats  who  Joined  in  and  supported  this 
important  measure. 

Speaker  of  the  House  JoasrM  Martin. 
formerly  minority  leader,  has  proved  himself 
to  be  a  leader.  He  had  the  cooperation  and 
loyal  support  of  a  large  majority  of  Repub- 
licans and  on  many  occaatona  a  number  of 
Democrats.  No  man  can  be  a  leader  unlet* 
he  has  the  respect  of  both  thoaa  who  belong 
to  his  party  and  the  opposition.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  Speaker  Mastin  worked  hard 
holding  the  party  m  line,  protecting  the  In- 
tereets  of  th*  American  people,  many  time* 
when  the  road  wu  rotigh,  But  he  nevtr 
flinched.  When  Republicans  had  a  majority 
m  Congress,  he  was  elected  Speaker  by  a 
unaulmoue  vote.  The  Republioana  made  no 
mlatake  in  this  aeleetlon. 

One  of  hie  important  ooga  In  the  wheel. 
Representative  Halibcn,  of  Indiana,  now 
majority  leader,  has  proved  to  be  a  man 
of  sterling  qualities  and  honor.  Too  mueh 
credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  headed  by  Knutson.  oi 
Mlnneeota.  He  never  weakened.  He  favored 
a  tax  out,  he  promiaed  one.  Not  only  did 
his  committee  by  unanimous  vote  carry  out 
the  recommendation  for  tax  reduction,  but 
one  Democrat  from  Texaa  voted  with  ita 
members 

Thla  will  no  doubt  go  down  In  hlatory  aa 
the  greateet  victory  of  any  Republican  Con- 
greaa  holding  power  in  many  yeare,  On* 
reaaon  la  everything  waa  against  the  Bepub- 
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Ucans  particularly  25.000  or  30.000  agiutors. 
trouble  makers,  and  parasites  holding  high 
Jobs  who  did  not  want  to  see  Uxes  reduced 
as  they  would  loae  their  Jobs.  Parmer  heads 
at  all  the  committees  and  those  who  wanted 
to  be  big  boy*  but  who  had  been  trimmed 
down  to  proper  size  gave  out  statements 
night  and  day  in  order  to  throw  cold  water 
on  tax  reduction.  These  boys  had  a  lot  of 
Influence  under  the  New  Deal,  but  on  yester- 
day not  only  were  their  wings  clipped,  but 
the  feathers  taken  out  as  well. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  can  fly 
again. 

Republican  leaders  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Including  the  National  Committee  chair, 
man  worked  hard  to  bring  about  the  elec- 
tion of  these  Congressmen.  They  openly 
promised  the  American  people  they  would 
reduce  tuxes,  cut  expenses  and  take  thou- 
sands of  porasltaa  holding  oOee  ofl:  the  pay 
roll.  This  promise  was  made  In  good  fiuth. 
They  wantad  to  carry  it  out,  Now  the  Re- 
publican Congress  has  fulfilled  its  promise 
to  the  people,  and  It  haa  gained  the  people's 
confidence. 

The  noise  made  by  some  of  the  opposition 
was  like  a  small  boy  beating  a  drum-  Just 
nolae.  When  the  counting  of  votea  arrived 
no  one  paid  any  attention  to  theee  noisr 
makers.  When  a  man  who  haa  given  out 
atatements  for  months,  haa  made  speeches 
in  opposition  to  certain  meaatiraa  oontintially 
raotlvae  only  two  or  three  votea  on  hie  aide, 
11  la  ahown  noise  making  Is  of  no  avail. 

Great  publicity  artd  propaganda  waa  given 
in  oppOBltlon  to  the  tax  bill.  A  common 
ruse  waa  warning  the  Prealdant  would  veto 
the  bill  and  the  American  people  should  say, 
"Veto  the  bill  and  be  dnnmed,  That  is  youi 
privilege.  Had  you  carried  out  the  policy  wr 
are  carrying  out,  a  different  story  may  have 
been  told.  If  you  do  not  want  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  the  American  people,  that  Is 
not  the  fault  of  the  American  people.  But  a 
way  will  be  found  to  make  them  carry  It  out 
The  lower  House  of  Congress  Is  elected  every 
S  years.  It  can  veto  any  appropriation  or 
bill  the  same  as  the  Senate  or  President." 

If  the  President  doee  veto  the  bill,  s*  some 
of  his  advisers  threatened,  It  can  be  paaeed 
over  his  head,  or  the  American  people  can 
be  promised  In  2  years  a  President  who  will 
stand  up  for  them  and  make  tax  reduction* 
retroactive  January  1,  1947,  Thie  can  and 
we  think  will  be  done. 

Still  another  ruse  was  tised  which  fooled 
aome  but  not  many  for  the  reat>on  the  aver- 
age man  who  works  has  more  Intelligence 
than  a  man  who  sits  around  and  talks.  Propa- 
ganda was  Issued  to  the  effeet  this  bill  helps 
the  rich  man  and  does  not  help  the  poor 
man.  Of  course,  that  Is  not  true  It  heipe 
the  small  tnxpayers  more  than  the  large 
onee,  Every  honest  taxpayer  who  reeelvea 
a  daertaat  in  his  taxes  wants  the  other  fel- 
low to  reeelve  a  deoraaae  also  In  proportion. 
This  propaganda  waa  apraad  en  the  air,  In 
the  preea  and  by  apeechea. 

But,  aa  stated  before,  the  American  Oon* 
gress  passed  ths  bill  aa  promised,  This  will 
do  mure  good  to  atlmulata  busineaa,  to  keep 
down  strikes  and  help  the  man  earning  a 
amall  salary  and  thuae  with  fair  aalariea  more 
tlMUi  anything  that  has  happened  in  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

It  will  ahow  alao  for  the  Brat  tlma  In 
14  yeara  we  have  an  American  Ooogreaa  that 
will  fulfill  ita  promiae.  Many  other  ehangaa 
will  be  made  before  the  year  la  out  to  give 
protaetlon  to  the  American  men  and  women 
who  have  auflered  the  paat  14  yeara. 

The  vote  by  Oenfraae  yeeterday  ahould  be 
evtdenoe  to  the  apeadera  throufhout  the 
country  that  the  time  has  come  to  halt. 
Thoee  who  pay  taxes  will  surely  elimlaate 
the  spenders  from  public  oflke  in  the  fu- 
ture. 


Col.  Florence  A.  Blaiicli£eld 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  omo 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RXPRBSBNTATIVE8 

Thwr&day,  March  27.  1947 

Mrs.  BOLTON .  Mr,  Speaker,  It  was  my 
pleasure  on  Monday  last  to  gather  to- 
gether an  outstanding  group  of  people 
at  luncheon  in  the  Speaker's  dining  room 
In  honor  of  Col.  Florence  A.  Blanchfleld. 
whose  tour  of  service  as  superintendent 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  ends  on  May 
31  of  this  year. 

Thoae  who  oune  to  pay  their  respects 
to  a  flne  1  >ader  In  the  flold  of  nursing 
Included:  Representative  Walter  An- 
drews, chairman.  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcos  of  th«  House  of  Representatives ; 
Repro&entatlvo  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
chairman.  Subcommittee  No.  0  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Service.^  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives;  Representative 
Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  Representative 
John  Ranldn,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber jf  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
MaJ.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk.  The  Surgeon 
General,  United  States  Army;  Maj.  Gen. 
Willard  S.  Paul,  Z3U[rector  of  Personnel 
and  Administration  ZXvislon,  War  De- 
partment General  Staff;  Rear  Adm.  C.  A. 
Swanson,  The  Surgeon  General,  United 
States  Navy;  Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  W. 
Bliss,  D:?puty  Surgeon  Ofncral,  United 
States  Army;  Brig.  Gen.  Ira  P.  Swift, 
Chief  of  Military  Personnel  Management 
Group,  War  Department  General  Staff; 
Dr.  Thomas  Parran.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, Public  Health  Service;  Col.  Howard 
W.  Doan.  Executive  Officer  for  the  Sur- 
geon General,  United  States  Army;  Col. 
Francis  P.  Klntz,  Acting  Chief  of  Person- 
nel for  the  Surgeon  General.  United 
States  Army;  Capt.  Ira  H.  Nunn,  Legis- 
lative Coun.sel  for  the  Judge  Advocate 
General.  Navy  Department;  Capt.  Nellie 
J.  DeWltt,  Superintendent,  Navy  Nurse 
Corps,  United  States  Navy;  Dr,  Robert 
C.  Cook,  Deputy  Medical  Director.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  representing 
Gen.  Paul  Hawley;  Lt.  Col.  Mary  O. 
PhlUlps.  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  United  States 
Army;  U,  Col.  Ida  W.  Dftnlelson.  Chief 
of  Nurse  Personnel.  Army  Nurse  Corpe, 
United  States  Army;  Lt.  Col.  Margutt 
Bchafcr.  usistant  personnel  oflletr. 
Army  Nurse  Corps.  United  States  Army; 
Lt.  Col.  Xatherlne  Balta,  education  con- 
sultant. Army  Nurse  Corps.  United 
States  Army;  llrs.  Ruth  Freeman,  Di- 
rector of  Nurslitg.  National  Amerlc«n 
Red  Cross;  Miss  Matilda  B.  Dykstrt. 
Deputy  Director  of  Nursing  Senrlee,  Vet- 
erans' AdmlnUtratlon.  and  representing 
MlM  Dorothy  Wheeler,  the  Dtreotor,  who 
WM  ill!  IIIM  Idlth  BeatUt,  rtprtaentlng 
the  American  Nurses  AmooIaUoo;  Mr, 
Robert  J.  O'Connor.  Aetlag  Chief.  Legal 
Division,  once  of  the  Surgeon  General, 


United  States  Army;  Mr.  Robert  Smart, 
of  the  professional  staff.  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  House  of  Representa- 
tives; Miss  Anne  Claypoolc,  retired. 
Army  Nurse  Corps.  United  States  Army; 
and  including  the  following  Members, 
assigned  to  Subcommittee  Na  9.  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  House  of 
Representative?:  Hon.  Carl  T.  Durham: 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers;  Hon.  Leon  K. 
Gavin;  Hon.  Philip  J.  Phllbln.  Unfortu- 
nately, Congressmen  William  W.  Black - 
ney.  Arthur  WinUead.  aad  Resident 
Commissioner  A.  Ferooe-Isem  were  un- 
able to  atteixl. 

On  Thursday,  March  J7.  Congreoa- 
woman  MARCARrr  Chass  Smith,  of  Maine, 
chairman  of  subcommittee  No.  9,  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Service.^.  Inserted 
In  the  Rxcoaa  a  very  excellent  history  of 
Colonel  Blanchfleld*  and  her  29  years  In 
the  service  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  It 
Is  not  my  purpose  to  duplicate.  I  do, 
however,  want  to  say  a  very  personal 
word  relative  to  Colonel  Blanchfleld. 

During  the  8  weeks  that  I  spent  In  our 
hospitals  in  England  and  France  in  1944. 
I  found  the  constant  evidence  of  her 
watchfulness  In  everything  that  related 
to  an  Increasingly  fine  service  to  the 
wounded.  It  Is  my  considered  opinion 
that  perbi^M  her  greatest  contribution 
to  the  wouiuied  was  hci  securing  the  as- 
signment of  nurses  to  the  Add  and  evacu- 
ation hospitals  near  the  front  lines.  I 
talked  to  man  after  man  who  said  he 
owed  his  Ufe  to  the  fact  that  right  there 
at  the  front,  expert  nursing  care  was 
there,  with  the  peculiar  spiritual  nft 
given  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  nurses 
who  had  volunteered  their  services.  Col- 
onel Blanchfleld  saw  the  front  first  hand, 
not  only  in  the  ETO  but  In  the  Pacific. 
She  pursued  her  fine  strong  course  of 
determined  action  to  give  immediate  and 
continuing  care  to  our  wounded  with  a 
spirit  of  consecration  that  permeated 
eveiy  unit.  • 

Although  her  citation  for  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  appeared  on 
the  paces  of  the  Rgcoao  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  I  want  to  insert  It  at  this 
point  that  we  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
may  salute  her  as  she  finishes  her  long 
and  valiant  service  In  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  of  the  United  States,  and  I  would 
assure  her  that  the  Mf>mbers  of  this 
Houae  wish  her  well  in  the  naany  years 
that  lie  ahead: 

orrATtoN  roa  otsnivooiaMae  nmmm  Mass. 

Ool.  Florence  A.  Blanchfleld  demonstrated 
outstanding  ability  and  drvution  to  mity  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Army  Nuree  Cons 
from  June  1041  to  May  l»4S  By  her  preeept 
aad  example,  she  Inspired  her  corpe,  the  old- 
eat  group  of  miltunsed  women  In  the  amed 
foreee,  to  Ntsbltah  a  glowing  noford  of 
achievement  In  osrlns  for  our  wounded  sol- 
diers on  all  the  far-dung  battis  fronts.  Bhe 
was  responsible  for  pollelsa  used  in  rxpsud- 
mg  the  oorpe  from  a  few  hundred  nurses  to 
more  than  69,000.  displaymg  in  tbu  pro- 
cedure administrative  and  oxecutive  ability 
of  the  higheet  order.  In  1943  she  stipervleed 
the  eetabllshmant  of  baalo-tralulng  aohoula 
la  the  BlM  oontinantal  sarvloe  oomnaads 
and  la  aU  overseu  theaters.  In  1944  she 
was  largely  lastrumaatal  la  seeurtag  full 
aiUtary  raak  (or  aurees.  Bbe  esertad  great 
to  eallst   the  support   ol   olvilian 
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nttftM'  oTftMlMtloni.  tnaucurtttd  ft  ^uMt 
raattona  prnfrftm.  und  tnuMWl  m  mU»»»» 
Btorttl**buildini  MtlvitlM     Mi|b  inor»l 
troftwlontl  tundaKto  which  tht  HUblUhi  o 
rMuUcd  in  ftn  t«tr»m»>y  »ow  di«eh»rM  nu 
fir  th»  corp«.    8ht  pUnn»d  and  put 
cptMilon    m   pro«T»m   which   took   m 
tMiM  GloM  to  \h»  front  linM  (or  • 
cuty— •  nfw  pfoo«dur«  which  htlptd 
livM  by  iniurini  prompt  nur»ln|  o»rt, 
I  f  b«r  iimt  wM  •p«ni  in  th»  ft«ld.    8h» 
Ml  txitnd#d  tour  of  th«  Europ»»n 
•4  optratloiu  to  lnaur«  iuperlor  c»r«  of 
naltlM.    Colontl   lUnehntldt   win*   ui 
itandinf  of  nurn**  »nd  th«ir  problttns 
u  mnjor  fnctor  in  th«  iuco»m  of  htr  orf«f»i 
ration.    Hrr  pontribution  to  th«  w»r  tft 
tncrtu  th»  hmhMt  pr«lM:  h»r  c«niribui 
o  humaiiity.  throuiih  th«  fwkU  of  htr  v»>" 
.!orpa.  cftn  b«  toid  ad»quftt«ly  only  by 
•hu  havt  sufftrtd  In  b«ttl*. 
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Trtatetat  of  Jtwi  by  Rutiiu 
Ctouauiiti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

or  PIMNSTLVAItU 

Of  THl  HOU8I  OF  RHPRESINTATIV^ 

Monday.  March  it.  1947 
Mr.  Mcdowell.    Mr.  speaker, 
bloody  and  murderotu  political  gang 
la  operating  the  allalrt  of  the  R* 
people  under  the  banner  of  the 
munUt  Party  have  mainulncd  for 
yeara  that  they  were  the  friend*  of . 
cuted  Jewe  all  around  the  world.  an( 
many  yewri  they  have  devoted  ipecla 
ttntlon  to  unfortunate  Jews  In  an  * 
to  convert  them  to  the  no-called 
munlat  doctrine,  which  we  of  tha 
American  Aotlvltlei  Commlttea 
actually  a  political  plot  to  create 
in  every  democratic  nation  of  the 
The  real  attitude  of  RuMian 
munlita  toward  dUUaaaad  Jcwi  wa 
vealed  yevterday  In  a  news  story  li 
New  York  Tlmcu.   Without  further 
ment  I  place  in  the  Ricoaa  here  thi 
lire  story  of  how  Runsla  actually  t 
Jtwa.  and  I  trust  that  all  of  the  * 
Amrrlca  will  rrad  It: 

VWHWA.  M»rfb  ».— The  wrlvsl  of  86( 
Irian  Jews  fwrn  R\imu  ywirrday  |»v« 
ling  vwincitlon  of  rtporti  of  tht  h«r( 
of  m*ny  >w«  who  fl*d  fttun  Mitlw  to  ■* 

Tb*  380  wftr  in  »  •hookini  co 
Tb#Uf  olothr*  w»r»  rim"  Thty  wtr< 
•Urvod.  M«mbwt  of  tht  group  Mid 
ha4  bctn  s«  th«  way  froni\  a  RMMian 
OMDp  at  Kaaaklatan  in  Canual  Asia  tor 
'   ti  I  mnutha. 

Thty  Mid  they  hnd  ao  llttU  food  or 
trip  that  they  would  have  starved 
Joint   Dlatrlbuilon   Commlttf*   In   i 
had  not  laamed  of  their  plight  an( 
j    vlded  food 

When  they  arrived  hare  they  were 
«  weakened  condition  that  other  Jewlfh 
ugeee    in   the   RothtchUd   Hoapiul 
canter  gave  up  their  dinner  so  the 
trs  could  eat. 

The  Vienna  municipality  houaed 
Tarloua   former   military   barracka. 
froupa  here  plan  apeclal  programa  o 
becaxMC   moat   of   them   are   deatltue 
many  need  a  long  rest  or  hoapltallaatl  m 
There  have  been  many  reports  of  '— 
condttlona    from    Pollah    Jews    who 
through  Vtenna.     Befxigeea  who 


war  pariod  and  a  good  part  of  i^*  P««j;.^ 
ptrlMl  in  Ruaala  wert  aald  to  havt  been 
houned  in  work  oam^>a  and  usrd  tor  heavy 
manu.ll  labor.  Moat  «"' J^tm  •cem  to  poa. 
MM  iittla  or  nothing.  Many  srt  «haujttd 
and  III  from  t«po"ure  and  the  hard  W*«s 
aaalgntd  to  them.  .... 

limbers  of  the  Austrian  Jewish  g«>«Mhat 
arrived  yesterday  aald  they  had  workad  in 
mmea  with  former  mewbera  of  Hltlar  •  Sllta 
guard.  They  charged  that  Hungarian  and 
Austrian  Jews  who  rttnain  in  Can tral  Asia 
are  forced  to  work  in  mines  with  Oarmsn 
prisoners  of  war. 


SmII  Business  Sees  Democracy  at  Work 
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unprssstons  X  did,  snd  I  would  heartily 
racommend  that  you  find  some  way  to  bring 
buaitiMismen  to  Washington  to  SH  you  gsn> 
tlemett  in  action. 

To  ms  the  moat  impressive  thing  both  on 
tha  fliKir  of  the  House  and  at  the  eommittte 
hearing  was  how  you  gtntlemen  are  lo<)king 
out  for  the  welfare  of  the  general  publlo. 
I  know  now  why  our  country  Is  great  and 
will  continue  strong.  We  have  a  good  board 
of  dirtotora  who  are  watching  for  our  welfare 
constantly.  .    .^ 

Again   many   thanks  for   your  courtealse 
and  with  kindest  personal  ragarda, 
■inoeraly. 

IwAN  Una  k  Co.. 

Stanlst  B.  Livi.  Secretary. 
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HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroainA  ^^_ 

XH  THl  HOUai  OF  RtPRESENTATH^ 

Jf onday,  March  il.  1947 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Members  of  Congress  are  so  ac- 
customed to  hearing  complaints  and  be- 
ing maligned  by  various  groups  through- 
out the  country  thut  they  have  pretty 
weU  learned  how  to  take  It.  However, 
every  once  in  a  whle  we  f\nd  a  bouQuet 
among  the  brickbats,  a  kind  word  or  a 
compliment  that  la  welcome  Indeed. 

I  am  taking  this  occasion  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  rather  un- 
uiua.  but  neverthulett  welcome  letter 
which  was  addressed  to  me  recently  by  a 
businessman  who  appeared  before  Bub- 
comtnlttee  No.  6  of  the  Armed  Servloaa 
Committee. 

In  rrKponse  to  many  complaints  by 
small  buslnessmrn  from  all  ovtr  the 
United  States,  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Procurement  and  Supply. 
of  which  I  am  presently  chairman,  nas 
been  conducting  hearings  on  the  Navy 
Dfpartmenfi  new  policy  of  ccntrallitd 
procurement  for  iihlps'  service  etorti. 
The  writer  of  the  following  communlea- 
Uon  was  one  of  the  complaining  wit- 
neases  and  his  comments  shou  d  be  en- 
coufaglng  to  all  cllliens  who  still  bt^Uevt 
In  a  system  of  frre  enterprise  and  demo- 
cratic government.  ^ 

IwAM  una  *  04.  .^ 
CM««fO.  MercH  14,  1947, 
Hon  Jack  Aiwaeon. 

ConarfMman  from  Coli/omla, 

Daaa  Ua.  AttMEaaoit ;  Thia  la  the  first  chaaee 
I  have  had  to  write  to  you  and  eapreaa  my 
appreciation  for  yoxir  courtealea  during  the 
rMcnt  hearing  before  yow  eommlttM  rala- 
tive  to  supplying  by  dutributoee  to  «he  Ship 
Service  Storea. 

Aa  you  know  thU  la  my  first  experience 
with  Washington  and  1  would  like  to  expreas 
to  you  aa  well  aa  th*  membera  of  your  com- 
mittee, how  deeply  1  was  impreaaed  with  your 
knowledge  of  our  problem.  Having  heard 
many  stories  about  the  way  Congreaa  worked. 
I  was  totally  unprepsred  for  what  took  place. 
1  am  sure  the  genena  public  doea  not  realise 
the  amount  of  work  you  gentlemen  do. 
When  I  stopped  to  consider  that  each  of 
you  are  on  several  committees  and  that  each 
vreek  brings  forth  different  problems  to  each 
committee.  I  began  to  get  a  amall  under - 
atandlng  of  your  taak. 

In  dlac\uatng  you  with  my  frlenda  I  have 
discovered  that  most  of  them  had  the  same 


To  GlTe  to  Labor  a  Senst  of  Dlfoily 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNKtcTictrr 
XN  THE  HOU8I  OF  RIPRES1NTATIV18 

Monday,  March  il,  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  magailne: 

TO   OXVt  TO  tAlOa   A   aiHaS   OF   DIomTT— TKAT 

Mtwr  ■■  otm  OOAL.  aAva  aaic  jowwbtom, 

WHO   orma    a    FaoosAM    roa    waca    w 

iitotnrniT 

(By  Eric  Johnston) 

America  wUl  soon  begin  living  under  new 
labor  laws.  A  turbulent,  dramatic,  fateful 
decade  in  our  industrial  history  U  drawing 
to  a  elosa.  One  ebapUr  ends.  Another 
chapter  begins. 

The  laat  chapter  opened  with  legislation— 
the  Wagner  Act.  It  was  hailed  by  labor  as 
a  sure-fire  formula  tor  labor  peaee.  iven 
the  preamble  of  the  act  said  lu  whole  point 
and  purpose  was  to  bring  Inbor  peaoa.    It 

The  new  chapur  alao  opens  with  legUla- 
tlon.  But  again.  lHl»l*tlon  of  and  by  itself 
won't  do  the  whole  job  of  buUdlng  Indus- 
trial peace.  It  will  help.  It  Is  needed.  But 
we  mustn't  deceive  ourselvas. 

If  we  pin  too  much  faith  on  legislation  to 
solve  our  industrial  relations  problem,  we 
are  chasing  Illusion.  DUilluslon  can  foU»w 
fast.  Legislation  might  put  Industrial  strife 
to  sleep  for  a  while— a  year,  8  years,  perhapa 
more;  but  the  awakening  will  be  coatly.  the 
prt)hii»m  worse  U»an  ever,  combusllve  from 
oonaiwmant. 

Before  relying  solely  on  law  to  oure  our 
industrial  ills,  take  a  look  at  Britain.  Bhe 
tried  It.  We  can  benetlt  from  British 
capartencc.  ^     ^  ^ 

Biactly  ao  years  ago  Britain  adopted  a 
comprehensive  new  labor  law.  A  general 
strike  in  1996  had  culminated  months  of 
industrial  warfare.  It  tied  up  the  whole 
nation.  Tha  natlon'e  economy  waa  para- 
lyasd.  The  public  clamored  for  new  labor 
legislation,  and  got  it. 

Britain  paased  the  Trades  Dlepute  and 
Trades  Union  Act.  Then  It  aat  back  think- 
ing Its  troubles  were  over.  The  provisions 
of  the  act  have  familiar  rings. 

Britain  said :  We  muat  make  strikes  agalnat 
the  dovernment  illegal.  They  are  treason- 
able. No  democracy  can  tolerate  them.  80 
Britain  prohibited  atrlkee  agalnat  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Britain  aald:  We  must  do  something  about 
breaches  of  labor  conuacU.  "Wildcat"  and 
"quickie"  strikes  must  be  outlawed.  Union 
leadera  must  be  made  responsible.    So  Brit- 
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aln    piovided    draatic    penalUaa    for    those 
guilty  of  auoh  intrUi4|tm«\t«. 

Britain  »atd:  Thar*  Is  no  moral  )ustlAoa- 
tlon  for  aecondary  strikes  or  bovooita.  Bo 
Britain  axed  Jail  senteneea  fur  thoae  guUty 

of   SllCtl    MlU. 

Britain  aald:  I4aaa  picketing  breeda  vlo> 
lM4we  and  dtaraapaot  lor  law.  Bo  Britain 
pruvidad  jaU  santenccs  and  ftnaa  fur  inasa 
pirketiug,  nhe  outlawed  plcketii^i  honaaa.  ou 
tha  traditional  Anglo-Baaon  theory  that  a 
man's  home  la  hla  oaatle,  and  therefore  In- 
violate. 

Briuin  aald:  We  muat  rnulau  tlM  politi- 
cal cuntrlbuUoita  of  unlona.  Union  basses 
atMtUd  twit  be  allowed  to  aat  up  hugs  alush 
Ittods  by  taxing  tb«  workers.  80  Britain 
adopted  rvgulatlous,  Bhe  outlawed  political 
coturlbuituna  by  any  union  from  Its  general 
fund 

Britain  said:  Unions  ought  to  publish  fi- 
nancial repurva.  Britain  ao  ordered.  Bhe 
required  detailed  aooountlng  of  aU  uxiion 
ftmds. 

Brltiah  labor  Icadara  feared  that  new  Is0s- 
latlun  would  atrangis  labor  unlona.  The 
great  BriUab  middle  daaa  hoped  devoutly 
that  the  law  would  bring  peace  In  Uidustry. 

British  tndtiatrlals  believed  that  a  new. 
eubatantial  foundation  had  t>een  laid  for  the 
perpetuation  of  capttallam  and  the  frac- 
enterprUe  system. 

That  waa  the  fear,  hope,  and  belief  In 
Britain  20  yeara  ago,  but  things  turned  out 
dlflerenUy. 

We  can  learn  throe  things  from  Britain's 
esperleoce:  (1)  leflalation  dldn  t  daatroy 
untoos:  (31  it  didn't  aolve  the  induatrUl  re- 
latione problem,  and  (9)  now  British  oap- 
Itaiiam  la  dying  rapidly  In  the  sUaMgliBg 
oilitk'h  of  aoclallam. 

Let  American  labor  take  a  look  at  Isason 
Mo,  t  from  Brltiah  hiatory : 

If  labor  looks,  it  might  stop  wringing  lu 
Basis  about  labor  legislation  destroying 
trntons 

Labnr'a  tactics  in  opposing  all  leglalatlon 
arc  not  original.  American  induatry  uaed  the 
aame  tnctios  when  It  waa  untlar  fire  in  the 
I9t0's.  It  merely  opposed.  It  offered  ttoth* 
Ing.    It  waa  agin'  everything. 

Bane  labtir  letialatlon  ian't  guliig  to  put 
labor  unlona  out  of  buaineas.  Mo  oim  can 
convince  me  that  juriadictiunsl  diaputaa 
beni*nt  unlona,  No  one  can  ootmnoe  mo 
that  union  violation  of  contraou  d«)ean't 
give  unlona  a  blaok  eye.  No  one  c«n  convince 
me  that  regular  conventlona,  secret  electioaii 
of  o(ll(<eni  and  hnamlal  HCi^mintlng  aren't 
good  fur  union  preatige.  Union  leadera  may 
protest  publicly,  but  in  their  minds  sihI  con- 
science they  know  we  need  legialattvtti  tu  cure 
thpoit  nnd  kimitnr  abuses. 

Bliminatutn  of  abuses  wUI  help  union 
grtiwth  In  America.  That's  what  will  hap- 
pen iu  America. 

Now  take  a  look  at  leaaon  Mo.  9  from 
Britain.  LegiaiaUon  didn't  solve  BrlUin's 
Industrial  relaUcms  problem. 

Brltiah  management  never  did  grasp  the 
core  of  the  problem;  tiiat  gotxi  mduavrlal  re- 
lationa  meena  indlviduaia  getung  along  to- 
gether on  the  )ob.  An  act  of  Parliament 
didn't  change  the  workara'  attitude.  It 
didn't  bring  the  boaa  and  the  worker  any 
eloesr  together.  It  didn't  make  the  worker 
feel  hp  had  a  atake  in  the  enterpriae  or  In 
the  ayatem.  He  believed  the  boaa  waa  aUll 
hla  enemy. 

We  can't  afford  to  make  that  same  mlatake 
In  America,  and  I  don't  think  we  wUl  make 
it. 

The  baalc  approach  to  good  employer-em- 
ployee relatione  Ilea  within  this  phrase:  "The 
dignity  of  man."  America  waa  founded  on 
that  concept.  It  waa  the  firat  Bute  to  apell 
out  and  give  to  the  world  the  philosophy  that 
man  haa  certain  Inalienable  rights  which  the 
State  can't  give  him  or  take  away  from  hlro. 

The  machine  age  and  mass  production,  in 
their  v*ry  nature,  subordinated  the  indi- 
vidual.   No  one  Is  particularly  to  blame  for 


that,  We've  been  so  busy  perfecting  tbs 
technlquee  of  the  mschlne  age  thai  we've 
lost  sight  of  the  Bidivlduala  who  run  tBe 
marhlnee. 

nguree  troos  a  recent  Mepee  poll  on  thia 
point  are  sheehlAg,  Tbejr  show  roughly  M 
percent  of  worBere  In  American  induatry  have 
no  in  tercet  in  their  jobs.  Thoy  are  fruatraled 
and  tinhappy— not  from  poer  wagee  or  lack 
or  aeetvtty.  but  from  hating  what  thoy  io  oa 
the  Job.  From  7  a.  m.  to  i:M  p.  m..  they 
hate  what  they  have  to  do.  Por  them  life  be- 
gins at  9:10. 

Oontraat  this  with  the  nearly  90  perrent  of 
American  proteaaionai  men  and  executivea 
who,  the  poll  ahowa.  like  their  work,  and  the 
rotMihly  90  percent  of  American  tarmera  who 
are  intereeted  in  their  work. 

Admittedly,  there  wiU  always  be  a  per* 
eentage  of  frtMtrated  individuals,  no  matter 
what  anybody  doea.  But  tlM  percentage  of 
job-bored  workers  in  maaa  production  itutiia- 
trtM  as  shown  in  the  poll  is  far  too  high. 
We've  got  to  find  and  develop  oompenaationa 
lor  the  lack  of  Intereet  in  a  uoooreatlve  oc- 
cupation which  afllcta  the  factory  wwker. 

There  ia  no  e«ay-to-follow  bluepi  lut  from 
which  to  buUd  better  ralatioua  and  Job 
aaUaf action.  But  fiiMllng  an  anawer  takaa 
precedent  over  new  products  and  new 
markeu.  We  must  aharpen  the  accent  on 
the  worker  as  a  person,  not  a  hand.  We 
must  distinguish  between  man  the  tool  and 
man  the  individual. 

What  I  am  streming  la  thia:  We  mtaat  see 
to  It  that  the  Individual  haa  a  atake  and  a 
autus  in  our  Induetrial  society. 

Now  let'a  look  at  laaaoo  No.  S  from  BrtUin. 

Twenty  yeara  after  Britain  passed  its  cor- 
rective leglaiatlon,  it  got  soeiaUam. 

It's  trtie,  Britain's  leglalatkm  made  unions 
and  thetr  leaders  socially  and  financiaUy  re- 
sponsible, hut  It  did  not  give  tbem  a  new 
sense  of  reaponsibillty  toward  British  capl- 
tallam.  In  fact,  the  eaael  oppoalte  was  true. 
Union  support  for  aoolallsro  was  intensiBed, 
One  of  the  bmt-asUing  Boolallst  penny 
pampBleu  of  the  period  waa  How  to  Oet  KM 
of  Your  Bom  for  a  Penny. 

And  the  wcrkera  and  the  unions  did  Just 
that 

Brittah  management  Ignored  two  signtfl* 
cant,  vital  facta  of  modem  eoonoasic  life, 
Ttiey  didn't  appreciate  that  free  unlOM, 
like  free  buaineas  Ui  a  fiee-enterprtM  q^ 
tern,  are  dynamic  foneo.  Nor  did  they  ap- 
preciate that  either  untesM  will  have  a  stake 
and  IX  sutua  In  the  existing  system  or  they 
will  try  to  build  «)ne  in  which  they  dn. 

BocauM  they  didn't  meet  these  issues 
squarely,  the  struggle  and  friction  in  Indus- 
try were  merely  transferred  from  the  ea»> 
nomie  to  the  political  prlM  ring. . 

British  management  wanted  capiuilam, 
Brltiah  workers  preferred  aoclallam.  The 
workers,  being  In  the  majority,  repealed 
oapltalism 

British  esperteiipe  convinces  me  that  It 
Is  fntni  to  depend  entirely  on  legtsiatlnn. 
The  heady  wine  that  Isw  will  give  us  unity 
and  harmony  In  tndostry  can  prodtice  a  ter- 
rlfir  hang-over.  Bo  let's  not  rwt  our  ease  on 
legislation  we  are  about  to  get.  We  must 
look  beyond  thst. 

What,  then,  la  the  answer? 

In  the  final  analytia,  the  primary  burden 
of  providing  an  answer  rrsts  squarely  on  the 
ahoulden  of  management  and  labor.  They 
live  with  the  problem;  they  know  the  prob- 
lem: they  are  the  best  qualified  to  solve  It. 

This  leads  me  to  make  a  stiggeetlon.  What 
I  propoae  is  not  new— but  If  It  works  it 
will  be  new. 

What  I  propoae  la  a  permanent  council 
of  management  and  labor,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  cotincll 
would  confer  regularly  with  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Ootmnerce  and  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  and  House  Labor  Com- 
mitteee.  It  would  make  an  anntial  report  to 
the  Preeldcnt  on  the  state  of  the  Nation 'a 
industrial  relations.    T.ils  would  be  compa- 


rable to  the  Preetdent's  Oouneli  of  Reonomic 
Advisers  who  report  to  him  annually  en  the 
Nation's  eeenomie  health. 

The  reaeons  for  stich  a  oounetl  or  varia- 
tion of  stich  a  oouneli  are  obvious.  Maaafe- 
ment  and  labor  would  be  on  the  spot.  They 
would  hsvs  to  ash  or  out  bait.  The  public 
would  look  to  them  to  be  continuotialy  grap- 
pling with  the  never  ending,  constantly 
changing  employer-employee  relations. 

t  know  this  has  been  tried  before,  and 
it  fslled.  But  la  it  too  much  for  the  public 
to  aak  management  and  labor  to  try  it  again 
and  give  America  peace  In  Indtiatryt 

Z  know  of  no  other  a(>pro«oh.  Ftnr  the 
past  I  months  I  have  been  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  buslneesmen  and  dUitln- 
gulshed  labor  eoonorotsta  brottght  together 
by  the  Committee  for  Boonomlc  Develop- 
ment to  study  and  report  on  this  vast,  per- 
plsaing  problem.  They  recommended  some 
new  legislation,  but  thetr  over-all  condtiaton 
was  this:  that  we  must  have  a  permanent 
management-labor  council.  It  was  agreed 
by  all  that  this  wss  ths  approach  most  likely 
to  aucoeed  in  our  free  aociety. 

If  such  a  ootindl  can  aucceed  anywhere 
in  the  world  it  can  sucoeed  here.  This  Is  ths 
only  counuy  Ln  the  world  where  labor  aup- 
poru  capltaliam.  All  opinion  polls  make 
this  unmistakably  clear.  A  large  percent- 
age of  the  workera  may  have  a  dull  out- 
look on  their  masa  production  Joba,  but  they 
have  a  bright  outlook  on  our  oapltaliat 
system. 

In  fact,  a  marvel  of  today's  Industrial  world 
Is  thst  while  capitalism  is  alck  or  dying  else- 
where,  it  la  stronger  In  America  than  ever 
before.  The  reason  tsn't  hard  to  Bnd.  Amsr- 
loan  oapltalism  la  unlike  the  Old  World  styls 
of  capltaliam,  as  much  so  as  our  standard 
of  living  is  unhke  the  old  world  stsndard. 
It's  s  partnerahlp  capltaliam,  a  people's  cap- 
italism. They  banaAt  from  It.  and  ao  they 
kuppurt  it. 

The  virtue  and  strength  of  the  American 
brand  of  cMltaltsm  are  more  readUy  seen  by 
contrast.  Ons  of  the  myths  of  the  day  is 
thai  the  Aaserteaa  eeenomie  eytlem  haa  eon- 
gealed.  and  that  comraunism  la  the  geeat 
eaperlaaent.  That  myth  le  aaplodi 
day.  Oonamunlsm  is  ss  old  as  desi 
America  is  stiU  the  great  edperimeat. 

Tha  great  human  eaperUneot  of  the  laat 
few  centuries  was  launched  on  this  con- 
tinent 170  years  ago.  It  raised  man,  the  ett- 
laen,  to  new  heighte  of  dignity  Consistent 
experiment  ever  since  has  Inereaaed  hla  eeo> 
lionue  welfare  and  bis  polltleal  privMsBia. 

Socially,  we  aro  atUt  in  ths  teet-tube  sUge. 
The  way  must  be  found  to  dignify  man,  the 
worker,  aa  we  havs  dignified  man.  the  olt- 
MMs,  When  we  have  fesind  that  way,  we  will 
have  found  the  key  to  induetrial  peaet. 


CBBfrol  of  GrBiiBi  OB  Dm  PobUc  DobmOb 

BXTSNSION  OF  RIIIAIUC8 

or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

or  nMNSTLVAMU 
IN  lUX  HOU8B  or  BBPBBBBNTA'nVBB 

Monday,  March  SI,  194T 

If r.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  Spesiker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiics  In  the  Ric- 
OKV,  I  Inchide  the  foUowtng  letter: 

COMBCONWSaLTH  OF  PiMNSTLVAKU, 

PCMItaTLVANU  QAMB  COIOCISSION, 

BarrUburg,  March  28,  1947. 
Hon.  John  McDownx, 
HotLse  Office  Building, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
Dca  OomnxasacAiv  McDowell:  The  pubtle 
lands  of   the   country   are   again   the   focal 
point  for  a  frontal  attack.    This  time  it  is 
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Uve  control  of  grazing  on  public  domain 
national  forest  lands. 

The  Btockmen  of  the  We«t  are  again 
belling   against   Federal   efforts   to    prevent 
overgraalng.     If  the  agencies  now  In  c 
fa  1  in  their  duty  these  lands  wUl  be  r 
Tlien  the  very  people  who  now  benefit 
ly  will  lose;  the  public  watersheds  will 
ineparable    damage;    and    the    wildlife 
sources  wlU  be  literally  starved  out. 

The    livestock    interests    are    p 
measuree  in  Congress  to  raid  the 
mibllc  land*  (which  they  now  use  at 
reasonable    fees)    by    transferring    them 
pilvate  ownership— practically  as  a  gift. 
ti  Is  should  be  done  history  would  merely 
p«-at   Itself;    abuse   and   final 
wjuld   ensue.    Ultimately   the 
WJUld    have    to    finance    the    costly    Jol 
trying   to  rehabilitate  millions  of   acrei 
abandoned  lands. 

All  conservationists  are  opposed  to 
Itg   private   InteresU  to  raid   public 
rtgardless    of    their    location    or    use 
Uierefore  unhesitatingly  Join  with  com 
tlon  groups  everywhere  In  urging  you  t< 
your   best    efforts   to   help    defeat    all 
p -oposals  coming  before  Congress. 
Very  tnily  yours. 

PdffWSTlVAinA  OAia  COMMJ98IOW. 

By  SrTH  OoanoH.  Kxeeutive  Director. 
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ntZXDOU  MAT  BE  LOST 

We  who  live  In  the  United  States  with  its 
unchallenged  and.  I  hope,  unchallengeable 
rights  of  free  press,  free  speech,  and  free  as- 
sembly have  difficulty  In  understanding  the 
tremendous  power  of  a  propaganda  machine 
which  censors  all  undeslred  information  and 
feeds  the  populace  a  steady  stream  of  adxolUy 
prepared  Information.  Such  Information 
comes  slowly  but  surely  to  dominate  the 
thinking  of  an  entire  nation. 

Most  of  us  accept  our  American  freedoms 
with  complacency,  feeling  that  of  course  "it 
can't  happen   here."  and  worry  very  Uttle 
about  the  small  clouds  of  propaganda  and 
censorship  which  occasionally  appear  <m  the 
American  horizon.     Yet  practically   aU  the 
countries  which  are  now  completely  entangled 
in  the  black  web  of  controlled  Information 
were  once  free  from  It.     They  all  demon- 
strated long  before  the  final  iron  c\irtain  was 
rung  down  between  them  and  the  outside 
world,  that  their  statesmen,  their  educators, 
and  their  comon  people  had  become  apathetic 
regarding  the  value  of  free  expression.    Eve  a 
in  the  United  States,  our  free  way  of  life  eu- 
Joys  no  sacred  Immunity;   we  too  can  slip 
into  the  dungeon  of  controlled  thought  and 
action  If  we  are  not  alert  to  Its  hazards  both 
at  home  and  abroad  and  If  we  faU  to  recognize 
and  cry  out  against  the  first  faint  tendencies 
in  that  direction.  I 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.MUNDT 

or  norm  Dakota 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESKNTAli|» 
Monday,  March  31.  1947 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
franted  me  by  the  House,  I  am  In  elud- 
ing these  remarks  in  an  article  of  mine 
vhich  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Annab  of  the  American  Acadei  ay  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.  This  a  rticle 
deals  with  one  of  the  contempora  leous 
trends  which  is  plaguing  the  work  and 
perplexing  America. 

COVaWf  MBNT    CONTIOL   OT   SOX7BC18  OF   :  ItFO«- 
atATIOM 

(By  Kabl  S.  MTTifVT) 
Never  before  in  history  has  the  cens  >r8hip 
a'  peacetime  news  been  so  tight  as  I;  now 
If  in  certain  areas  of  the  world,  and  nt^  er  be- 
lt >re  has  GoTwiunent  control  of  the  s  )urces 
of  Information  been  used  so  vigorously  and 
8>i   effectively    as    a   propaganda   weapan   at 
home  and  as  a  means  of  psychological  "i  arfare 
abrofkd  as  Is  the  case  in  this  fretful    period 
following  World  War  n.    To  control  t  le  ac- 
tions of  people,  their  thinking  Is  dlrec  »d  by 
carefully  selecting  the  pcwsing  events  about 
v'hlch  they  are  permitted  to  read  or  hear; 
snd  when  an  undesirable  fact  can  no  longer 
le  withheld.  It  Is  so  colored  and  slarted  as 
to  pervert  its  true  significance. 

Oovenunents  control  the  sources  of  infor- 
riatlon  by  a  fourfold  operation  whi  :h  in- 
volves cerisorshlp  and  direction  of  th«  press, 
the  radio,  the  public  platform,  and  the  book 
snd  magazine  literature.  Including  tei  tbooks 
a  nd  fiction.  To  these  avenues  of  comn  unlca- 
tlon  are  tuually  added  such  cultural  activi- 
ties as  the  stage,  the  screen,  the  ope  «.  and 
lialntlng  and  sculpturing.  In  fact,  th  t  mod- 
»m  totalitarian  state  overlooks  notling  in 
Its  determination  to  subdue  and  seduce  a 
])ecple  by  controlling  its  sources  ol  ii  forma- 
Mon. 


ncnicATioNS  or  cont«ol  ' 
Just  one  year  ago,  as  a  member  of  a  Special 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  was  sent  abroad  to  spend 
over  two  months  making  economic  and  politi- 
cal studies  m  twenty  countries  In  Europe. 
Africa,  and  Asia.  It  was  then  that  I  became 
fully  aware  of  the  vast  area  of  the  world  now 
living  under  govemmetts  which  control  all 
the  soiirces  of  Information,  and  appreciated 
the  effectiveness  of  such  control  in  directing 
the  actions  and  attitudes  of  people  living  in 
this  modem  age. 

TO  be  sure.  I  had  been  dimly  aware  that 
certain  great  nations  were  controlled  by 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  call 
"totalitarian  governments."  and  that  because 
of  censorship  it  was  difficult  for  Americans  to 
get  a  true  picture  of  conditions  there.  I  had 
also  realized  vaguely  that  the  peoples  of 
those  countries  formd  It  Impossible  to  im- 
derstand  American  opinion  because  the  com- 
bined devices  of  censorship  and  propaganda 
kept  them  effectively  blacked  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  hod  known  that  there 
really  was  an  "Iron  curtain"  dividing  our 
"one  world"  Into  two  great  areas,  so  that 
neither  half  could  learn  the  true  facts  about 
the  other.  But  I  had  hoped  It  was  a  curtain 
of  meshed  screen  through  which  at  least 
some  honest  Information  could  trickle, 
rather  than  a  curtain  of  sheet  metal  stub- 
bornly shutting  out  all  light. 

Somehow.  I  had  hoped  that  with  the  de- 
feat of  Hitler's  regime  of  poison  propaganda 
and  calloxis  censorship,  of  Mussolini's  gov- 
ernmental madhouse  and  of  Japan's  closed- 
shop  goveriunent  with  Ito  Thought  Police 
system,  the  world  might  again  enjoy  some- 
thing resembling  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion, the  exchange  of  students  and  scholars, 
the  slmulus  of  tairestricted  visits  by  to\ir- 
Ists.  artists,  and  scientists,  and  all  the  other 
benefits  which  can  stem  from  hands  and 
minds  and  hearts  which  reach  and  touch 
•cross  the  seas.  I  now  know  that  under 
prevailing  conditions  this  great  objective  Is 
still  far  from  realization.  Govemment  con- 
trol of  the  sources  of  information  not  only 
Interferes  with  our  enlightenment;  In  this 
second  year  of  the  atomic  age  it  has  become 
a  frightening  barrier  to  enduring  peace. 

As  the  one  who  In  the  United  States  House 
at  Repreeentatives  had  authored  and  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  215,  the  resolution 
whose  passage  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
Iffcpared  the  way  for  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 


tion I  had  held  high  hopes  that  bringing  the 
educational  and  culttiral  leaders  of  aU  na- 
tions around  the  conference  table  would  en- 
able the  world  to  evolve  certain  basic  con- 
cepts of  international  good  behavior  which 
would  help  mlghtUy  to  preserve  the  peace. 
I  believed  that  only  as  the  values  and  virtues 
of  enduring  peace  are  Implanted  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  people  everywhere  can  wt  create 
ties  strong  enough  to  hold  In  check  the 
hounds  of  war. 

UNESCO  has  now  become  a  functioning 
reality.  It  Is  an  operating  branch  of  the 
United  Nations,  It  has  adopted  a  working  and 
workable  constitution.  But  up  to  the  time 
this  article  Is  written,  Russia  has  refused  to 
participate.  Thus  In  otir  struggle  to  reduce 
suspicion  and  prejudice  throughout  the 
world  we  run  Into  the  same  obstacle  that 
bars  the  way  to  peace— government  control 
of  sources  of  Information. 

While  the  methods  by  which  the  Com- 
munist rulers  of  Russia  propagandize  their 
people  are  not  much  different  from  or  worse 
than  those  now  employed  In  BtUgarla,  Al- 
bania Yugoslavia,  and  other  totalitarian 
countries,  this  article  will  deal  with  their  op- 
eration in  Russia  alone.  Russia  Is  much 
more  Important  than  any  of  the  other  Iron 
ctirtaln  countries  today,  and  without  her 
aid  encouragement,  and  sometimes  Insist- 
ence, the  other  blackouts  of  information 
would  quickly  be  raised. 

OBSIBVATJONS    IN    RUSSIA 

Our   congressional   subcommittee   of    ths 
Hotise  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  spent 
a  little  over  a  month  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain.   During  that  time  we  traveled  in  our 
own    plane    across   more    than   3.000    mUes 
of  Russian  territory,  stopping  where   we  de- 
sired  and   visiting   whom   we   pleased.     We 
were   granted  unusual  latitude  In  this  re- 
gard   because    we    were    designated    as    the 
official  committee  to  make  to  Congress  a  re- 
port on  economic  conditions  which   would 
In    large    part    determine    whether    Russia 
should  receive   relief   aid   from   the  United 
States  and  from  the  United  Nations  Belief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration.    We  not 
only  conferred  with  the  men  of  the  Kremlin 
but  talked  with  factory  workers  and  peasants, 
with  store  clerks  and  housewives,  with  shop- 
keepers, and  with  minor  officials  of  various 
cities  and  erf  the  state.    We  visited  schools, 
hospitals,   museums,   theaters,   motion   pic- 
ture houses,  and  art  exhibits.    We  brought 
back  several  hundred  pages  of  typewritten 
notes,  which  came  through  without  censor- 
ship because  they  were  brought  out  In  a  State 
Department    dispatch    case    of    the    United 
States  Government. 

In  our  {^Bclal  report »  the  following  state- 
ments appear: 

"The  present  leaders  of  Russia  are  a  group 
of  exceedingly  able  and  extremely  self-con- 
fident   men.    who    evidence    no    disposition 
whatsoever  to  depart  In  any  degree  from  the 
established  communistic  system.     They  are 
concerning  themselves  first  of  all  with  keep- 
ing an  Iron  control  over  the  populace  lest 
the   first   symptoms   of   possible   discontent 
should    grow.    Increased    by    contacts    their 
armies  have  had  with  the  easier  ways  of  liv- 
ing In  the  capitalistic  countries.       •       •       • 
Russia  today  Is  definitely  being  operated  as  a 
tightly  policed  state.    Freedoir  as  we  under- 
stand It  does  not  exist  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.    In 
complete  opposition  to  the  concept  of  freedom 
dedicated,  as  ours  is.  to  the  theory  that  the  in- 
dividual  Is  of   importance,   that   his   rights 
as  an  Individual  shall  be  protected  against 
Interference  even  from  his  government,  and 
that  he  shall  have  the  right  to  criticize  and 
oppose  the  administration  In  power,  the  pres- 
ent    'Russian     phenomenon'     controls     all 
things    with    an    Iron    hand    through    the 


'  European  Study  Trip  Report  to  79th  Cong. 
1st  sess..  United  States  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  Public  Document  No.  89214. 
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NKVD.»  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  no  newspaper 
writer,  no  radio  commentator,  and  no  speaker 
from  a  public  platform  Is  permitted  to  crltl- 
clae  the  government.  A  state  police  system 
known  as  the  NKVU  operates  throughout 
the  empire  to  arrest  and  deal  with  anybody 
who  engages  in  criticisms  of  the  rules  of 
RT'ssla." 

It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
close  control  which  the  Russian  state,  under 
the  direction  of  Its  "Politburo." '  exercises 
up<in  the  thought  and  actions  of  the  185,- 
000.000  Russian  people  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  Communist  Party.  Every  act  of  the 
186.000000  is  determined  by  the  tightly  or- 
ganized group  of  5.000.000  men  and  women 
who  comprise  the  Communist  Party  member- 
ship In  Russia. 

Time  reports  the  following  recent  state- 
ment by  Andrei  Zhadanov,  secretary  of  the 
Certral  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  Russia:  "Our  literature  Is  not  a  private 
enterprise.  •  •  •  We  demand  that  our 
comradfs,  ^  leaders  of  literature  and  as 
authors,  should  be  guided  by  that  without 
which  the  Soviet  system  cannot  live — Poll- 
tics."  '  Zhadanov  Is  currently  engaged  In 
spearheading  a  4-month  campaign  to  clean 
up  Russia's  intellectual  front.  The  maga- 
zlne  Leningrad  has  been  stispended,  a  mll- 
lion-ruble  movie.  The  Monogrammed  Diary, 
was  spirited  away  without  a  trace  after  one 
viewing  by  the  Cinema  Ministry,  and  the 
distinguished  composer  Dimltrl  Shostakov- 
ich's Ninth  Symphony  was  criticized  as  be- 
ing hopelessly  lacking  In  warmth  of  Ideo- 
logical conviction.* 

AFPUCATION  TO  THE  UMmO  STATSS 

By  observing  and  evaluating  the  results  of 
government  censorship  and  propaganda  In 
other  countries,  we  freedom-loving  Amer- 
icans—especially educators,  legislators,  and 
students — shotild  become  more  determined 
to  keep  this  Republic  free  from  the  oppres- 
sion and  restraints  which  Inevitably  accom- 
pany such  controls.  As  one  who  has  observed 
freedom  of  expression  both  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  8  years  and  as  a  teacher  in 
college  and  high  school  for  14  years  previ- 
ously, I  am  firm  In  my  conviction  that  only 
through  such  freedoms  as  we  enjoy  for  our 
sources  of  Information  can  representative 
government  succeed. 

Wartime  controls  appear  to  be  an  essential 
concomitant  of  war;  but  as  long  as  they 
cease  with  the  end  of  the  war  the  Irritations 
they  caused  and  the  excesses  to  which  they 
led  may  do  as  much  to  strengthen  our  desire 
for  free  sources  of  information  after  the  con- 
trols are  removed  as  they  did  to  bewilder  and 
plague  us  while  they  lasted. 

Certainly  In  peacetime  America  there  Is 
virtually  no  Government  control  of  the  pub- 
lic press.  Likewise,  there  Is  no  Government 
control  of  American  textbooks  or  of  the  read- 
ing material  available  to  adults.  Insofar  as 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  concerned,  there  Is  equally 
complete  freedom  on  the  public  platform  for 
speakers  to  voice  anything  but  treason  In 
proclaiming  their  pet  theories,  nostrums,  or 


'Russia's  NKVD  Is  Its  state  police  force, 
organized  and  operating  almost  exactly  like 
Hitlers  Gestapo  and  the  Thought  Police  of 
Japan.  Recently  the  NKVD  has  been  re- 
named the  MVD,  but  lU  Gestapo-like  func- 
tions have  not  changed. 

*The  group  ot  14  top  Communists  who. 
with  Premier  Stalin,  determine  all  Russian 
policies. 

« Time.  October  14,  1946.  p.  36. 

»Por  more  detailed  Information  on  how 
communism  Is  presently  utilizing  all  sources 
of  Information  to  regiment  its  people,  see  I 
Chose  Freedom  by  Victor  Kravchenko,  and 
The  Great  Globe  Itself  by  William  C.  BtOlitt, 
both  published  by  Charles  Scrlbner  it  Sons, 
New  Twk. 


creeds.  Unfortunately,  on  rare  occasions  w« 
hear  of  a  mayor  or  a  police  chief  or  a  school 
board  which  denies  use  of  a  public  platfonn 
to  some  purveyor  of  a  quack  social,  economic, 
rellgloxiB,  or  political  doctrine.  Such  mis- 
guided seal  to  protect  the  public  from  hear- 
ing unorthodox  or  •'un-Amertcan"  doctrines 
usually  results  In  magnifying  the  importance 
of  the  man  and  his  message  rather  than  in 
reducing  his  Influence;  but  It  reveals  that 
there  are  mentalities  even  In  freedom-loving 
America  who  would  resort  to  Gkjvemment 
control  of  the  sources  of  infcMmation^^lf  they 
had  sufficient  authority  to  do  so.  It  is' tempt- 
ingly easy  to  favor  fre«»  speech  for  those  with 
whom  we  agree;  it  is  less  easy  to  protect  It 
for  those  voicing  doctrines  repugnant  to  our 
ears.  Unless  we  do  the  latter,  however,  the 
former  soon  becomes  a  right  without  signifi- 
cance or  substance.  Even  the  worst  dictators 
of  Europe  authorise  full  "freedom  of  speech" 
for  those  who  enunciate  the  party  line  or 
who  conform  to  the  status  quo. 

SAOIO  RBGULA'nON 

Except  foi  these  xxxasiooal  excesses  of  per- 
sonal authority  by  shortsighted  city  officials 
or  organizations  which  make  mistaken  at- 
tempts to  "protect  our  freedoms  by  denying 
them."  Americans  today  are  remarkably  free 
from  governmental  control  over  their  soiirces 
of  Information  except  in  the  field  of  radio. 
Since,  for  technical  reasons,  only  confusion 
can  result  from  a  complete  absence  of  con- 
trol of  the  number,  the  nature,  and  the  size 
of  broadcasting  stations,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commibsion  was  established, 
with  authority  to  evaluate  the  work  of  radio 
stations  on  the  basis  of  their  "public  inter- 
est, convenience,  or  necessity."  Since  1927 
every  person  desiring  to  operate  a  radio  sta- 
tion nas  been  obliged  to  obtain  the  consent 
of,  and  secure  a  lioen£e  from,  the  Commis- 
sion. Every  3  3'ears  he  must  prove  his  fitness 
to  have  his  license  renewed.  Hence  each 
radio  station  has  a  sword  of  Damocles  hang- 
ing over  its  head;  it  constantly  fears  that 
some  program  or  speaker  may  cause  It  to 
lose  favor  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Some  radio  chains  have  In- 
vested millions  of  dollars  with  no  assurance 
that  they  can  continue  to  exist  unless  they 
court  the  favor  of  the  FCC. 

All  government  commissions  love  author- 
ity and  thrive  on  power.  The  FCC  accord- 
ingly has  interpreted  Its  authority  (antf  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  a  few  years  ago 
upheld  that  interpretation )  *  to  Include  the 
power  "to  determine  the  composition  of  tliat 
traflic";  In  other  words.  It  has  arrogated  to 
Itself  the  right  to  consider  the  composition  of 
radio  prognuzu  as  one  of  the  factors  deter- 
mining whether  it  shall  grant  a  new  license 
or  renew  an  old  one. 

Thus,  the  power  of  censorship  has  clearly 
been  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  Government 
agency,  the  Federal  Communications  C<xn- 
mission,  insofar  as  American  radio  Is  con- 
cerned. Whether  that  power  Is  positively 
exercised  or  simply  used  as  a  threat  to  en- 
force compliance  with  what  the  FCC  con- 
siders -prt^r  radio-program  traffic,"*  It  Is 
clear  that  the  American  freedoms  enjoyed  In 
the  realms  of  the  press,  the  platform,  and 
the  schools  do  not  exist  In  the  field  of  radio. 
It  is  to  this  first  but  significant  departure 
from  our  rule  of  freedom  that  enlightened 
citizens,  educators,  and  legislators  in  Con- 
gress should  devote  their  active,  prompt,  and 
effective  attention. 

Some  of  the  more  public-spirited  members 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
have  recognized  the  evils  of  our  present  sys- 
tem for  licensing  broadcasting  stations. 
Commissioner  Craven,  for  example,  put  it 
this  way: 


•U.   8.   Supreme   Court   Rep«t    (October 
term.  1942),  vol,  319,  p.  190. 


"Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  ot  tha 
press  are,  in  simple  terms,  merely  freedom 
from  fear  of  Govonment  reprisals  or  pres- 
sures for  what  Is  said  or  printed  or  for  what 
is  not  said  or  i»lnted.  •  •  •  The  real 
freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights  is  freedom  in  the  true  sense  to 
criticize  the  Government  without  fear  of 
reprisals.  If  the  BUI  of  RlghU  is  to  mean 
anything  for  radio,  It  should  mean  freedom 
from  governmental  reprisals  or  pressures 
administered  by  ttie  radio  licensing  author- 
ity, namely,  the  Federal  Communications 
Conunission.'' 

Commissioner  Craven  was  eternally  correct 
m  that  statement.  As  any  student  of  radio 
programs  or  anyone  conversant  with  the 
radio  industry  knows,  however,  such  freedom 
as  that  envisaged  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  does 
not  exist  in  the  retdm  of  radio  tc<lay.  We 
have  already  bad  some  ugly  instances  where- 
in radio  newscasters  and  commentators  ex- 
pressing views  distasteful  to  the  administra- 
tion in  Washington  woe  "pressured"  off  the 
air  by  not -so- vague  hints  that  unless  their 
critical  comment  vn»  softened  or  stopped, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
might  be  very  loath  to  renew  broadcasting 
licenses  for  the  recalcitrant  stations. 

THC  ancEDT 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  first  faint  sign 
nf  controlled  information  as  it  exists  In  the 
Government-radio  relationship  today?  Since 
technical  conditions  make  the  limiting  and 
licensing  of  radio  outlets  essential,  the  li- 
censing should  be  done  by  a  revamped  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  compoeed 
of  representatives  selected  equally  from  both 
major  political  parties.  A  six-member  FCC 
could,  for  example,  "take  politics  out  of 
radio"  if  three  were  selected  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  three  from  the  Republican 
Party,  provided  the  ptuty  leadov  in  emdk 
case  were  permitted  to  nominate  their  own 
choices  for  this  important  position.  Simply 
making  it  mandatory  that  three  members  of 
each  party  must  be  chosen  would  be  Inef- 
fective if  the  appointments  could  be  made 
by  the  President  from  ttuise  who  are  reg- 
istered as  Democrats -or  BepuUlcans  but 
whose  fidelity  to  the  party  may  be  suspect. 
If  the  President  were  required  to  appoint 
the  members  nominated  from  each  party  by 
the  respective  party  leaders  themselves,  there 
would  be  no  possiblUty  of  packing  the  su- 
preme court  of  radio. 

Furthermore,  the  terms  of  the  members 
of  the  FCC  should  be  comparatively  short, 
with  expirations  so  occurring  that  some  ex- 
perienced members  would  always  remain  on 
the  Commission  and  that  the  equality  of 
representation  between  the  two  parties 
would  always  be  maintained.  Since  all  ac- 
tions of  the  Commission  would  thus  require 
a  bipartisan  vote,  radio  would  be  freed  from 
the  present  threats  to  Its  liberty  of  action. 

While  not  pertinent  to  this  discussion, 
which  Is  limited  to  governmental  controls  ot 
sources  of  Information.  It  should  not  go  un- 
noticed that  freedom  of  speech  on  the  radio 
is  also  lmi}eriled  by  the  fact  that  rich  adver- 
tisers or  sponsors  can  buy  up  important  wave 
lengths  on  large  radio  chains  and  thus  sub- 
sidize opinion  which  they  desire  to  dissem- 
inate. Action  can  and  should  be  taken  to  en- 
sure that  the  radio  diet  of  the  listening  pub- 
lic is  iK>t  too  heavily  seasoned  in  conformity 
with  the  tastes  of  the  fattest  purses  of  the 
land.  Competition  In  the  field  of  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  Is  a  check  against  such 
mental  malnutrition:  since  adequate  com- 
petition in  radio  is  technically  Impossible  at 
the  present  time,  other  safeguards  must  bs 
found. 

fitTMMAST 

In  ooDcluslon.  It  Is  relevant  to  point  out 
that  our  present  comparative  freedom  from 
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Oovet  nment  eontrol  of   the  aourcM  of 

f  ormi%tion    In    Amerlc*    is    not    neocsMi  ly 

perminent.    Other  countries  have  h«d  s\;  ch 

freedoms  »nd  lost  them.     Some  lost  thm 

sbrupuy.    Some  lost  them  by  the  slow  pr  e- 

cases  of  sttrition  snd  neglect.    We  who  W(  irlt 

to  the  field  of  free  expression  In  America  h  ive 

a  responsibility  to  our  craft.    We  should  5X- 

pose  propaganda  for  what  It  la.  wherever  i  nd 

whenever  U  raises  Its  ugly  hesd.    We  she  jld 

oppose  censorship  In  peacetime  no  mattet 

whom  It  is  tried  or  for  what  purpose.    Wl  ille 

we  should  caution  o\ir  associates  not  to  at  use 

our  inherited  freedoms,  we  should  resist 

the  utmost  any  attempt  of  Govemmeni 

any  level  to  substitute  political  control 


to 
at 
for 
aelf-restralnt.  Free  men  and  women  car  not 
protect  their  liberties  without  access  to  tree 
sources  of  Information,  and  an  enduing 
peace  cannot  provide  security  for  all  hun  an- 
ity  vmtU  and  imless  all  the  world  U  fir  ally 
freed  from  the  shackles  of  propaganda  and 
censorship  Imposed  by  the  self-seeking  njlers 
erf  unenlightened  peoples. 


Tkcory  uid  Compotition  of  Ova 
Forces  . 


Anted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAN  GURNET 

or  sotrrR  sakota 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST  iTES 

Monday.  March   31    (legislative  dofc  of 

Monday  March  24).  1947 

Ui.  GURNEY.    Mr.  President,  ll  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  Of  the  Rico«o  an 

on  the  subject  Theory  and  Coi 

of  Our  Armed  Forces,  published^  ii 

March-April  1947  issue  of  the  * 

nance  Magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  "" 
as  follows: 


edi  orial 

Compo5  Ition 

the 

ird- 

orial 
Rz  :ORD. 


Army  Ord 


MOMTH  BT  MOHTH 


Col.  Hkn«t  C.*bot  Lodci,  United  State 
•tor  from  MassachusetU,  has  raised  a  series 
of  questions  about  the  theory  and  coi  iposl- 
tlon  of  our  armed  forces.  He  is  without 
doubt    the    best    qualified    Member   cf 


United  States  Senate  to  propound  such  ques 


Sen- 


the 


has 


tlons  and  to  assay  the  answers.  H  J 
come  closest  of  anyone  thus  far  in  getting 
down  to  brass  tacks— with  or  without  t  le  ad- 
vice and  consent  <rf  the  brass  hats— as  m  the 
basic  principles  and  policies  whk-h  mu  it  un- 
derlie our  national-security  policy,  a  ready 
dangerously  delayed.  But  the  delay  i  rui  be 
leas  costly  if.  in  the  long  run.  we  mak€  haste 
•lowly  and  give  utmost  attention  publicly 
and  ofBclally  to  the  correctness  of  th ;  con- 
clusions rather  than  the  H)eed  with  which 
they  were  reached. 

The  Senator,  whose  military  reoffd  in 
peace  and  in  war  Is  of  outstanding  <  tiarac- 
ter  addressed  his  questions  to  Dr.  I  ai\  T. 
Coinpton.  dlstingiilshed  scientist  and  edu- 
cator.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Prejldenfs 
Advisory  Commission  on  Universal  Train- 
ing.    Here  are  the  questions  propounled  by 

Senator  Lowa. 

"1    Is  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

acting  through  its  legislative  and  exfcutive 

branches,  organizing  the  total  humi  n  and 

material  resources  of  the  Nation  to   )rovlde 

national  security  against  total  war? 

"2.  Does  the  Government  of  the  United 

States  uuMCsa  conclusions  which  are  at  one 

and  th*  same  time  authoriutive.  tn  iMUtUl. 

comprehensive,  and  up  to  date  refart  ng  tha 


effect  of  modern  science  on  national  security 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  the  world  situa- 
tion and  of  the  capacity  of  our  economy? 

•^  Are  these  conclusions  sufficiently  firm 
to  enable  the  American  people  to  tell  what 
are  the  Just  demands  to  be  made  on  their 
money  and  their  manpower?  ^  ,   ,»^ 

"4   Do  these  conclusions  Include  definite 
information  on  the  following  points?  (a>  The 
effect  of  recent  scientific  developments  and 
future  scientific  probabilities  on  the  nature 
ot  air  around,  and  sea  warfare,  (b)  The  most 
effective    method    for    aUocating    manpower 
as  between  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  es- 
sential scientific  research,  and  other  clvUian 
occupations  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  armed 
services  on  the  other,  (c)   The  method  for 
allocating    manpower    among    air,    ground, 
and  sea  forces,  (d)  The  length  of  service  for 
air    ground,  and  sea  forces,    (e)    The  most 
effective  way  to  procure  needed  manpower, 
(f )  The  probable  importance  of  fifth-column 
activity  and  biological  warfare  in  any  future 
war.  (g)  The  need  for  underground  imitalia- 

"5   What   is   the   present    abUity   d   the 
United   SUtes:    (a)    To  hold   strategic   air. 
ground,  and  sea  bases     (b)   To  provide  im- 
mediate  defense  against  air  and  surface  at- 
tacks'   (c)    To    undertake    counteroffensive 
action  on  all  types?   (d)   To  discharge  our 
immediate  responsibilities,  viz.;  the  occupa- 
tion of  Germany  and  Japan,  the  provision 
of  military  forces  for  the  United  Nations, 
the  support  of  American  foreign  policy  in 
north  China  and  Trieste,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  communications  to  overseas  bases? 
(e)   To  mobilize  rapidly?   (f)   To  eliminate 
efficiently  the  deadwood  in  the  personnel  ot 
the  Regular  air,  ground,  and  sea  services? 
(g)  To  get  quick  decisions  on  matters  affect- 
ing the  air,  ground,  and  sea  services? 

"6  What  is  the  present  degree  of  Ameri- 
can supremacy  in  scientific  research  and 
development?"  ^     ____ 

In  reply  Dr.  Compton  said  that  the  Com- 
mission under  his  chairmanship  is  oomsider- 
ina  and  attempting  to  secure  authoritative 
information  on  most  of  the  subjects  raised 
by  the  Senator  since  they  are  Inherent  in 
the  general  problem.  In  accepting  the  Pres- 
idential assignment  last  November  Dr. 
Compton  himself  went  on  record  with  this 
very  cogent  observation: 

'T  believe  that  there  are  other  very  im- 
portant aspects  of  national  security  In  addi- 
tion to  a  reservoir  of  citizens  with  mUitary 
trammg.     These     Include,     of     course,     our 
Regular  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  together 
with   the   National    Guard.    I   think    it    is 
especially    Important    that    we    establish    a 
highly  mobile  sulking  force  equipment  vrtth 
the   most  powerful   weapons  which  can  be 
d- vised  and  highly  trained  on  the  technical 
side  to  use  these  weapons  and  prepared  on 
minimtun  notice  to    trike  any  place  in  the 
world  where  aggression  against  us  breaks  out. 
"I    also    am  convinced  that  our  security 
demimds    an    exceedingly    active,    forward- 
looking,  and  continuing  program  of  research 
and  der    opment  on  new  weapons.    U  the 
past  war  Uught  us  anything  about  mUitary 
tactics,  it  was  to  the  effect   that   no  new 
war  wUl  be  fought  by  the  old  weapons  and 
devices.    Our  security  demands  that  we  be 
in  the  forefront  of  new  weapon  devrtopment. 
-It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important 
problem  of  national  securlt:  i"*  to  determine 
as  best  we  can  the  relative  emphasis  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  factors  mentioned 
above  in  order  that  otir  country  may  have 
the  maximum  mUltary  rtrength   in  return 
for  the  amour  t  of  money  from  our  national 
budget  which  Congress  and  the  country  will 
make  available  for  mUltary-security  purposes 
"Therefore,  before  advocating   an   aU-out 
program   for   universal   military   training   I 
think  we  should  have  some  sound  oasis  on 
which  to  Judge  whether  the  proposed  mili- 
tary-training program  fits  in  propetr  propor- 


tion into  the  larger  program.  For  example, 
if  the  money  necessary  to  operate  universal 
mUltary  training  were  so  great  as  to  prevent 
proper  strength  of  our  permanent  armed 
forces  or  prevent  the  esUbllshment  of  a 
mobile  striking  force  or  curtail  the  program 
of  research  and  development  on  new 
T^eapons,  then  I  would  reel  that  the  universal 
mUltary  training  program  is  an  unwise  in- 
vestment of  public  funds  and  effort," 

Here  we  have  from  two  eminently  quali- 
fied experts  the  closest  approach  yet  attained 
toward  a  sound  preparedness  policy  in  the 
light  of  our  experiences,  our  successes  and 
faUuree.  and  our  national  and  international 
obligations  growing  out  of  World  War  n. 
At  long  last  the  problem  of  maintaining 
our  armed  forces  Is  to  be  viewed  as  an 
integrated  and  not  a  piecemeal  undertak- 
ing Throughout  these  studies  it  should  be 
made  abundantly  evident  to  all  our  people 
that  science  and  Industry  are  equally  If  not 
more  important  segments  of  our  national 
security  than  manpower. 

Indeed,  a  readirg  of  the  war  record  prompts 
the  belief  that  the  development  of  small 
strategic  and  tactical  forces— small  in  man- 
power, that  is— Is  far  more  advantageous  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  big  battalions  and  that, 
coordinately.  a  dollar  spent  on  research  and 
development  of  the  new  weapons  will  be 
worth  many  spent  on  imlversal  military 
training.  This  is  particularly  true  In  this 
atomic  age  when  new  Inventions  and  dis- 
coveries are  crowding  one  upon  another. 

Since  cost   to   the  taxpayer   must   be   an 
Important  consideration  for  years  to  come, 
an  eqvially   cogent  observation   Is   that  the 
preservation  of  the  national  economy  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  framing  the  over-all 
security   policy.      Taking   a   leaf   from   the 
book    of    the    Right    Honorable    Winston 
Churchill,  those  who  decide  upon  mur  over-all 
national  security  policy  should  not  even  un- 
wittingly sit  in  at  the  dismemberment  of  the 
American    economic    system    which    outpro- 
duced in  men  and  munitions  the  Socialist 
and  Communist  eoonomiee  of  our  principal 
allies. 

Senator  Lodgi  has  expressed  the  attitude 
of  countless  numbers  of  his  fellow  country- 
men. His  logic  is  sound  and  his  expres- 
sion of  it  timely.  This  and  the  findings  of 
Dr.  Compton 's  commission  bid  fair  to  be 
the  closest  approaches  yet  made  toward  a 
pHjllcy  of  national  security  which  will  take 
into  consideration  all  and  not  merely  a  few 
of  the  essential  factors. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  mtmition  power 
through  long-range  programs  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development  will  come  out  of  it 
all  on  at  least  equal  terms  with  manpower. 
To  do  less  will  be  to  blind  ourselves  to  one 
of  the  gravest  and  most  costly  lessons  of 
World  War  n. 


Keeping  the  Record  Straif  ht 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NXW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Monday,  March  21,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  it  not  about  time  that  the  administra- 
tion stops  shipping  war  materials  to  Rus- 
sia? Has  this  administration  learned 
nothing  from  the  ghastly  consequences 
of  anning  Japan?  How  reassuring  Is  the 
conduct  of  Russia  in  these  perilous  and 
decisive  hours  in  our  peace  negotiations? 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 

am  inserting  the  following  article  by 

Marquis  Childs  which  appeared  March 

28. 1947.  in  the  Washington  Post: 

Washincton  Callinq 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

MATTXX  or  KSCOID 

In  the  argxunent  over  the  proposed  pro- 
gram for  Greece  and  Turkey,  a  lot  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  bypassed 
the  United  Nations.  Those  opposing  the  pro- 
gram try  to  make  It  sound  as  though  this 
country  had  deliberately  set  out  to  knife 
the  UN. 

A  little  tact  might  have  prevented  this 
phase  of  the  argtunent.  In  early  confer- 
ences on  the  proposal.  Senator  Akthob  H. 
Vandknbehc  argued  that  we  could  du  two 
things: 

1.  NoUfy  the  UN  what  we  intended  to  do 
and  why  we  were  going  to  do  it;  and 

2.  Ask  the  UN  to  keep  Jurisdiction  over 
the  border  dispute  while  we  supplied  aid  for 
the  rehabUltation  of  Greece. 

These  steps,  it  seems  to  me,  should  have 
been  taken.  We  would  now  be  on  sounder 
ground. 

But  when  it  comes  to  giving  the  UN  the 
cdd  shoulder,  it  would  be  well  to  look  at  the 
record  before  too  much  blame  is  heaped  on 
the  United  States.  The  record  shows  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  ignored  or  turned  down 
most  of  the  UN's  specialized  agencies.  These 
are  the  agencies  Intended  to  Implement  the 
decisions  taken  in  the  UN  Assembly  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  This  briefly, 
la  the  record: 

World  Bank  and  International  Monetary 
Fund:  Russia  accepted  invitation  to  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  in  1944  and  took  active 
part.  In  reply  to  a  question  whether  she 
Intended  to  become  a  member  of  the  fund. 
Rusbia  replied  the  following  year  that  the 
decision  was  under  consideration.  Through 
1946  a  place  was  left  open  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  in  Augiist  of  that  year,  Moscow 
was  asked  whether  or  not  a  Russian  delegate 
would  like  to  sit  in  on  the  board  meetlugE 
as  an  observer.     No  reply  was  received. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization:  While  Russia  origi- 
oally  agreed  to  discuss  s\Kh  an  Organization, 
she  turned  down  an  invitation  to  attend  a 
conference  called  to  implement  it.  When 
the  executive  committee  was  set  up,  a  place 
was  left  for  the  USSR.  Last  July  the  CJtn- 
mlttee  met.  with  Russia  not  present.  An 
agreement  between  UN  and  UNESCO  was 
ratified  last  December,  with  the  Soviets  not 
voting. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization :  Russia 
attended  original  conference  at  Hot  Springs 
and  approved  the  plan  of  organization.  By 
May  of  1945.  22  countries  had  accepted.  In 
October  of  that  year  the  Soviets  said  further 
study  of  the  Organization  was  required,  and 
after  that  nothing  was  heard  from  Moscow. 

Intematifmal  Civil  Aeronautics  Organiza- 
tion: A  seat  was  held  for  Russia  but.  In  spite 
of  repeated  coaxing,  the  Soviets  declined. 

International  Labor  Organizalion :  RuB.sia 
was  at  one  point  listed  as  a  member  of  thlE 
League  of  Nations  inheritanee.  but  withdrew 
in  1940.  The  USSR  was  invited  to  the  con- 
ference in  Paris,  but  declined. 

International  Refugee  Organization:  Rus- 
sia voted  against  constituting  IRO  ^^hen  the 
constliutiou  was  adopted  by  the  general  as- 
sembly. The  Soviets  have  taken  the  stand, 
vigorously  opposed  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt as  a  United  States  delegate,  that  refugees 
should  be  compelled  to  return  to  the  nations 
of  their  origin. 

World  Health  Organization :  As  In  the  case 
of  several  other  of  the  specialized  agencies, 
^  Soviet  delegates  took  part  In  drafting  the 
charter  in  June  ot  1946  and  have  attended 
meetings  of  aa  interim  commission.  But 
if  and  when  who  is  ratified,  it  will  be  the 
first  specialized  agency  Russia  has  joined. 


Aa  the  reoord  shows,  repeated  elTorts  were 
made  without  sticoees  to  draw  the  Soviet 
Union  into  this  specialized  work  of  the  UN. 
Soviet  refusal  to  }oin  in  has  held  up  UN 
organization  on  several  fronta. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
was  asked  why  we  did  not  continue  to  sup- 
port UNRRA.  the  UN  relief  organiaation, 
which  might  then  have  been  used  to  aid 
Greece.  He  replied  that  politics  in  the  UN 
had  blocked  earlier  efforts  to  get  larger  re- 
lief supplies  to  Greece. 

As  a  debating  society  between  two  rival 
teams,  the  UN  cannot  be  very  effective.  Too 
often  that  is  what  it  seems  to  be  at  the  level 
of  the  assembly  anil  the  security  council. 
To  wait  for  lengthy  debate  to  decide  whether 
UN  relief  would  go  to  Greece  would  be  to 
wait  for  Greece's  downfall.  We  must  take 
some  blame  for  UN's  feebleness,  but  those 
Americans  who  would  put  all  blame  on  us  at 
Ibis  point  reveal  merely  their  own  prejudice. 


Mr.  BnllHt's  Waminf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NOVTH  CABOUKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise: 

A  WAKNING 

WUliam  C.  Bullitt  was  the  United  States' 
first  Ambassador  to  Russia  following  this 
NaUon's  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  went  to  Muecow  as  one  anxious  to  cement 
real  friendship  between  Russia  and  this  coun- 
try— so  anxious  that  at  the  time  some  de- 
nounced him  as  a  dangerous  radical.  He 
served  between  3  and  4  ye^rs.  He  has  kept 
in  constant  touch  with  Russia — insofar  as 
that  is  possible  for  one  outside  the  iron  cur- 
tain— and  with  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  ever  since.  He  should  be  an 
authority  on  Russia  and  its  attitude  toward 
the  outside  world  In  general  and  the  United 
States  In  particular. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Bullitt,  during  prolonged 
testimony  before  a  committee  of  Congress, 
expressed  the  emphatic  opinion  that  Russia 
plans  an  ultimate  attack  on  the  United 
States — in  accord  with  the  Communist  Party 
doctrine  that  communism  cannot  live  in  a 
world  with  democratic  and  capitalistic  cotm- 
tries.  He  voiced  bis  belief  that  if  Russia  had 
had  the  atomic  bomb  and  we  had  not,  al- 
ready It  would  have  launched  an  attack.  He 
declared,  as  many  another  has  during  the 
last  2  years,  that  through  the  infiltration  of 
Communisu  Into  the  Government  and  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  States — some  ad- 
mitting that  they  are  Communists  but  many 
others  lying  about  it  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  Moscow — Ruseia  is  doing  its  ut- 
most to  weaken  the  Government  and  morale 
of  the  United  States. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  Mr.  Btillitt  la 
a  crackpot  whose  warnings  are  to  be  dis- 
missed without  serious  consideration? 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Communists  are 
already  boring  from  within,  seeking  to  stir 
i>p  strife,  using  whatever  organizations  it  can 
influence  and  whatever  posts  its  fellow  trav- 
elers can  acquire  for  its  own  subversive  ends? 

Mr.  Bullitt  said  that  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  and  its  ooimterparts  in  other 
nations  la  used  by  Russia  aa  a  fifth  column 
"Just  in  the  way  Hitler  used  them — only 
much  more  effectively." 

"The  existence  of  a  fifth  coltmnn  of  a 
national   Communist   Party   in    the   United 


States  Is  even  a  greater  threat  than  was 
Hitler's  fifth  colimm,"  he  added.  "Its  aim 
is  to  weaken  the  American  Government  for 
the  ultimate  assault  which  the  Soviet  Union 
Intends  to  make  on  the  United  States.  We 
know  there  Is  a  group  of  men  so  important 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  reveal  that  they  are  members  of  the  party. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  sufficient  infor> 
matlon  on  all  these  groups  to  put  otir  hands 
on  them  effectively." 

All  that  comes,  please  remember,  from  the 
man  who  took  the  lead  in  an  effort  to  make 
friends  with  Russia,  following  his  ^>po^t- 
ment  by  President  Roosevelt — from  a  man 
whose  greatest  efforts  have  been  to  study  Rus- 
sia and  its  government. 

Are  we  to  say  that  this  man  is  a  scatter- 
brained alarmist? 

Or  are  we  to  heed  Mr.  BuUltt  when  he  urgea 
the  United  States  demand  that  Stalin  call 
a  halt,  mean  it,  and  imsve  it  before  Rusaia 
Is  ready  for  its  "ultimate  attack" — and  when 
he  urges  that  we  rid  our  Nation  of  the  Com- 
munist rats  boring  from  within? 

It  U  upon  the  answer  to  such  questions 
that  our  Nation's  future — and  that  of  the 
world — in  large  measure  depends. 


Resolution  of  Rochester  Diocetaii  Holy 
Name  Uuon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  NXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  grave  in- 
justice practiced  upon  Archbishop 
Aloysius  Stepinac  of  Zagreb. 

Every  Member  should  read  his  stir- 
ring words  uttered  in  his  own  defense  at 
the  travesty  of  Justice  called  his  trial. 

I  have  now  received  from  the  Roches- 
ter I>ioce.<:an  Holy  Name  Union  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  a  resolution  adopted  by  that 
organization,  protesting  against  the 
despotism  now  rampant  in  the  world,  so 
poignantly  symbolized  by  the  Stepinac 
Incident. 

Because  this  resolution  bespeaks  an 
acute  awareness  on  the  part  of  an  im- 
portant segment  of  my  constituency  of 
the  problems  which  face  our  Cluistian 
country  and  its  leaders  today,  and  be- 
cause Holy  Week  is  the  period  in  par- 
ticular when  we  should  turn  our 
thoughts  toward  the  suffering  in  body 
and  mind  of  our  brethren  in  foreign 
lands,  sons  with  us  of  one  Father,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
this  resolution: 

ROCHSSTZa  DiOCESAM 

Holt  Nams  Union. 
Rochester.  S.  Y.,  March  20.  1947. 
Uou.  Kennxth  B.  KzATmc. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Wash  itigton .  D.  C. 
Deae   8n:  The    following    resolution    was 
adopted    at    a    meeting    of    the    Rochester 
Diocesan  Holy  Name  Union: 

"We  wish  to  register  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  despotic  violation  of  human 
rights  now  being  practiced  in  that  area  of 
eastern  Europe  figuratively  described  as 
'behind  the  iron  curtain.' 

"As  American  citizens  devoted  to  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  human  rights,  we  appeal 
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In  behalf  of  tboee  vkrtiiM  of  tyranny 
tragic  fate  U  ■ymbollzed  by  the  unjust 
prlsonment  of  Archblshc^  Aloysius  "''- 
of  Zagrtto. 

"In  the  face  of  such  tyrannous  Ttdatloi 
the  American  doctrine  of  four  freedoms 
Americans  must  not  remain  silent  ncM- 
until  all  men  everywhere  enjoy  true  liberty 
in  fact  as  well  a«  in  theory. 

••We    respectfully    call    upon   all   political 
leaders  in  the  United  States  to  raise 
voices  clearly  and  continuously  in  beha^ 
those  millions  in  eastern  Europe  now  tra 
In  the  bondage  of  tyranny  and  weighed 
with  the  fetters  of  despotism. 

"We  urge  our  statesmen,  the  heirs  of 
ington  and  Lincoln,  to  unite  in  a  moral 
test  against  the  reign  of  terror  now 
behind  the  iron  curtain. 

"If  we  Americans  are  sincerely  dedicate  d 
a  world  of  four  freedcxns  we  must  not 
our  backs  on  the  plight  of  those  millions 
crushed  by  ruthless  oppression." 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Lrwts  A.  ScHtra 
Resident.  Rochester  Deatufy 
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What  Shttold  ABcricaa  PoUcy  Be 
Miaaie  East  Crisu? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  CONNICTILUI 

m  THX  HOUSE  OF  R«PI«SBNTATr|E8 
Monday.  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  LODGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record 
Include  the  following  radio  address 
by  me  on  March  18.  1947: 

My  fellow  Amertoana.  this  is.  of 
very  broa    •Mtimit  and  I  feel  that  a 
•iijwtr  csnnot  be  made  until  the  adr 
tim  has  provided  more  infonnatiou 
larly  with  reapeot  to  thoM  aspects 
Piealdtnfs  mMeage  which  deal  with 
tl  m»  in  our  foreign  policy.    In  the  m 
h<iwev«r.  I  think  cerUln  commenU  in 
otitline  are  clearly  indicated.    We  are 
w.th  a  grim  choice.    I  believe  that  the 
dent  has  chosen  the  leaaer  of  two  evils 
Nevertheless.  If  we  are  to  assume  the 
Ir.creased  responsibilities  which  the  Pr« 
suggests,  we  must  not  only  define  th 
sionslbiUties   but   undertake   them   f 
ptirpoMs  proclaimed  by  the  Preelden 
said  to  the  Congress:  "1  believe  that  11 
b»!  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempte  1 
Jiigatiou  by  armed  minorities  or  by  ci 
p-essures."     It  was   on   this   basis   tqat 
requested  the  cooperation  of  Congress 
o  1  this  basis  that  I  believe  cooperation 
b>s  given. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
••IminlstraUon  will  lay  all  the  facu 
tiM  Congress  In  order  that  the  details 
ciUla  may  be  exposed  to  public  view. 

It  ts  also  vital  that  the  admlnlstratl|>n 
here  strictly   to  lu  own   policy.     In 
aords.  we  should  not  on  the  one  hai|d 
t )  the  already  heavy  tax  burden  of  the 
csn  people  while  on  the  other  band 
tiiervaalni  that  burden  by  makinf  oon 
to  the  very  (orees  with  whleh  we  ap 
t«  In  (tontlnual  dtsaffreemet.l, 

We  have  seei\  in  the  coutm  of  th« 
)t«r«  thet  the  world's  wart  art  a  ma 
lOir  dMp  ronoarn.  Ouf  feneration  h 
in  in  Ktmnet  eontlnuout  ttata  of  r~ 
in  •  hieh  the  alalia  outside  our 
have  had  a  iramtndoui  imp«jt 
livaa  ot  our  paopla.    Wc  hava  triad 


mai  it 
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our  lesson.  In  the  brief  months  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  termination  of  World  War 
II  we  have  talked  of  one  world  as  enthu- 
siastically as  we  once  spoke  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  proclaimed 
our  interest  In  what  might  become  of  South 
America  then  30  days  distant.  The  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  declares  our  Interest  in 
what  may  happen  in  Greece  now  30  hours 
distant.  Self  preservation  demands  that  we 
face  the  Issue  as  presented  to  us  and  that 
we  realize  that  the  President's  pronounce- 
ment is  based  on  the  advice  of  our  high 
military  authorities. 

It  is  time  that  we  became  aware  of  a  few 
basic  facts  and  thereby  bring  our  under- 
standing of  ovir  predicament  in  line  with  the 
preternatural  power  of  the  atom  bomb. 

First-   Let  us  recognize  once  and  for  all 
that  there  Is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between 
war  and  peace.     Wars  are  but  extensions  of 
peacetime  conflicts— the  final  confession  of 
man's  Inability  to  solve  his  differences  by 
peaceful    means.    Accordingly,    If   we    were 
Justified  In  participating  In  the  worlds  wars. 
we  are  at  least  as  Justified  in  participating 
in  the  world's  peacetime  conflicts.     Second: 
We  must  abandon  the  Idea  that  we  can  op- 
pose the  disruptive  forces  now  at  large  In 
the  world  without  Interfering  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  countries.    We  must  Inter- 
fere.   We  must  interfere  in  order  to  bring 
relief  and  economic  aid  to  those  who  need  It 
rather  than  to  those  who  do  not  and  who 
use  It  to  destroy  the  very  principles  which 
are  ttUl  widely  cherished.    We  must  inter- 
fere In  order  that  these  nations  shall  not  be 
a  constant  drain  on  our  resources.    We  must 
Interfere  In  order  that  we  may  rehablllUte 
rather  than  pauperize  these  destitute  human 
beings.    We  must  Interfere  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people  from  the  use  of 
their  money   in   the   cause  of  communism. 
More  than  12.000,000.000  In  relief  and  eco- 
nomlc   aid  have  been  expended   since   the 
war's  end  and  largely  through  UNRRA.    This 
money  did  much  to  strengthen  the  anti- 
freedom  forces.    It  helped  the  very  forcet  to 
which    we   are   opposed.    It   assisted   Com- 
munist and  terrorist  minorities  to  trapoat 
their  win  on  freedom-loving  majorities, 

I  am  relieved  that  the  administration  hnt 
at  last  aaen  the  error  of  lu  ways.  1  am  happy 
that  It  has  abandoned  a  policy  of  appeaae- 

There  la  no  question  that  the  betrayal  of 
Poland  at  Yalta,  the  help  we  have  ftirnlshed 
to  "nto.  the  hands-off  policy  In  China,  the 
uncontrolled  expenditures  of  mllllorw  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  dollars,  as  well  as  many 
other  incidents  In  the  administration's  con- 
fused approach  to  postwar  problems,  have 
contributed    to    our    present    predicament. 
Had  the  administration  been  more  decisive 
and  clear-headed,  we  might  not  now  be  con- 
fronted with  this  grave  crisis.     Let  us  hope 
that  the  discords  and  confusions  of  the  past 
can  provide  the   harmonies  of   the  future. 
Let  MB  face  the  actualities  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  otir  President.    We  must  do 
more  than  tose  the  power  of  money.    We  have 
been  asked  to  "authorize  the  detail  of  Amer- 
ican civilian  and  military  personnel  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  at  the  request  of  those  countries 
and  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  use  of 
such   financial    and   material    assistance   as 
may    be   fumUhed."    Thla   means    Involve- 
ment,    In  order  to  bring  this  about.  In  order 
to  shoulder  these  rfsponslbllltlea.  we  must 
do  more  than  simply  export  American  dol. 
lars  to  relieve  human  distress.    True  charity 
maana  more  than  the  wrlttni  of  a  cheek, 
True  participation  meani  mora  than  &nan> 
ctal  and  toonomta  aid,  ^     _,     ^    .^ 

Now,  that  doae  not  mean  that  #e  ahould 
ba  warmoniara,  In  a  nation  of  our  daaon- 
•trated  power,  In  a  paopta  of  our  mlfhty 
Mhitvemanta,  a  show  of  tructtlanea  would 
bo  as  unflttinf  as  it  u  unneeaaaary.  It  does 
,  however,  that  we  should  stop  apoio* 


gizlng  for  our  share  in  the  recent  war.  It 
does  mean  that  we  must  renounce  the  hope 
that  we  can  prevent  World  War  III  by  meth- 
ods which  failed  to  prevent  World  War  II. 
It  does  mean  that  we  should  place  our  faith 
In  the  force  of  principle  rather  than  In  the 
power  of  appeasement.  It  does  mean  that 
we  mtist  bolster  these  principles,  not  only 
by  our  Industrial  and  military  might  but  by 
a  dynamic  concept  of  our  own  convictions. 
It  Is  my  profound  belief  that  a  peaceful  ac- 
commodation can  more  easily  be  predicated 
on  American  strength  than  on  American 
weakness. 

We  can  perhaps  Indulge  the  hope  that  self- 
assurance  and  firmness  now  will  reveal  the 
essential  debility  of  communism.  To  quote 
from  Abraham  Lincoln:  "In  our  Intercourse 
with  other  nations  It  behooves  us  to  be  at 
once  compromising  and  stern.  If  Interna- 
tional understanding  can  be  perpetuated 
by  giving  a  little  more  and  taking  a  little  less, 
why  then  let  us  give  a  little  more  and  take 
a  little  less.  But  never  mtoat  we  do  all  the 
giving.  Rather  in  the  case  of  a  long  threat- 
ening misunderstanding  let  tis  prepare  for 
the  worst  and  work  for  the  best." 

We  can  work  for  the  best  through  the 
good  ofllces  of  the  United  Nations  and  we  can 
best  prepare  for  the  worst  by  an  abiding 
sense  that  until  the  United  Nations  has 
gathered  vital  momentum  the  choice  for  the 
world  lies  between  a  Pax  Sovletlca  and  a  Pax 
Americana.  This  la  the  issue.  This  Is  the 
salient  fact.  This  Is  the  essential  challenge 
of  the  hour. 

Are  we  prepared  to  nullify  the  tragic  sacri- 
fices so  gallanUy  made  In  World  War  n? 
Are  we  now  ready  to  consign  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  ourselves  along  with  It  to  the 
ash-heap  ta  a  totalitarian  subjugation  which 
differs  but  little  from  that  which  recently 
engulfed  millions  of  lives?  "There  Is  a  tide 
In  the  affairs  of  men  which  taken  at  the  flood 
leads  on  to  fortune."  Make  no  mistake  about 
It,  ThU  U  It.  This  is  the  tide.  It  is  at  the 
flood.    The  rest  is  up  to  us. 

MODSRAToa.  Congressman  Lodoi.  one  ques- 
tion that  has  been  asked  In  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  and  has  been  worrying  many  peo- 
ple. Is  that  of  the  United  Nations.  By  going 
mto  Greece  alone,  in  a  situation  affecting, 
as  the  President  said.  International  peace, 
are  we  by-passing  the  United  Nations? 
Would  you  can  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  LooGX.  The  United  States,  in  Uklng  the 
action  recommended  by  the  President.  Is  not 
undermining  the  United  Nations.  On  the 
contrary,  it  proposes  to  take  action  in  defense 
of  the  charter  which  the  United  Nations  Is 
Incapable  of  taking  In  time.  The  United  Na- 
tions already  has  a  committee  making  an  on- 
the-spot  Investigation.  But,  as  Is  weP  stated 
by  the  New  York  Times  "It  will  be  poor  service 
to  the  United  Nations  if  Greece  has  been  en- 
gulfed by  a  Communist  tide  by  the  time  the 
committee  makes  its  report."  Pvu-thermore. 
the  United  Nations  has  neither  the  money 
nor  the  power  to  act.  Moreover,  it  Is  almost 
certain  that  If  the  United  Nations  had  the 
money  and  the  power  the  Soviet  Union  would 
veto  such  action. 

It  Is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  not  yet  arrived  at  agreements  with 
member  nations  with  respect  to  military  par- 
ticipation. 

In  spite  of  all  this.  I  think  it  highly  Im- 
portant that  we  reanrm  our  loyalty  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  by  stating  our 
poeltton  to  the  United  Nations  through  the 
secretary  •general  and  request  Mr  Austin  to 
explain  our  proposals  to  that  body,  In  that 
fashion  we  would  do  much  for  tits  moral  au* 


thority  and  pratllft  of  the  United  Nations 
by  givinf  a  elaar  Indication  that  we  have  no 
Intention  of  evadine  our  oblliation  to  oonautt 
with  thsm.  Mankind's  Mplratinns  for  a 
peaceful  world  demand  that  the  United  Na- 
tions rerrive  encourafement  while  the  Oreeks 
and  the  Turks  receive  uur  aid. 


Haaulrnfiiig  USES 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

OF  Wrw  TORX 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  ROONEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  trader 
leave  to  extend  my  remartcs  in  the  Rsc- 
OBD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stdces.  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  March  31.  1947: 
HAMSTKiKGnrc  USES 
(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

In  the  numerous  drastic  economies  which 
the  House  voted  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Labor 
Department's  appropriation  for  next  year  It 
carved  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice down  to  such  a  skeleton  that  It  will  be 
incapable  of  maintaining  a  national  onploy- 
ment  system. 

That  was  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created,  back  in  1933.  in  the  midst  of  de- 
pression. In  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  Con- 
gress recognised  unemployment  as  a  na- 
tional problem  by  setting  up  USES  to  co- 
operate with  State  employment  servicea  In 
finding  Jobs. 

In  tlM  years  aiiM«,  USES  has  Jtistifled  itself 
for  Its  servicea,  in  cooperaUon  with  the 
States,  to  industry,  labor  and.  more  recently, 
to  veterans.  It  functioned  so  effectively, 
built  up  stsuodards  and  procedures  for  job 
placement  so  well,  that  when  the  war  came 
it  was  assigned  the  task  of  channeling  mil- 
lions of  workers  into  war  Industry,  a  big  job 
which  it  did  most  capably.  Because  of  the 
emergency,  USES  was  given  temporary  con- 
trol axKl  direction  of  State  employment  sys- 
tems.   The  system.  In  short,  was  federaliaed. 

After  the  war  Coi>greaa  restored  the 
Federal -Atate  cooperative  system,  turning 
control  of  State  amployment  8er%'ices  back 
to  the  SUtes.  USB,  though,  waa  tu  con- 
-  tiaua  its  ftmctions  of  coordinating  and  as- 
atoting  ths  SUtsa  as  provided  by  law. 

That  ts,  until  the  House  last  week  knocked 
Its  appropriation  to  1000,000.  a  "M-percent  cut 
below  Preaident  Truman's  budtet  reoom- 
mendatlon.  That  will  require  the  agency  to 
redtioe  its  staff  from  876  to  202  uiul  to  close 
all  ot  lU  regional  offices  with  tlie  poeaible 
exception  of  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  About 
all  it  would  be  able  to  do  would  be  to  serve 
as  a  fiscal  agent  to  review  State  budget  re- 
queats  for  funds  appropriated  for  mainte- 
nance of  State  systems  and  to  audit 
accounts. 

Protests  are  coming  in  from  certain  types 
of  businees  that  require  seasonal  labor,  par- 
ticularly canners,  which  indicatea  the  need 
of  a  national  clearing  house  for  tranaleni 
labor.  But,  further  than  this,  the  USES  also 
serves  all  sorts  of  business  and  industry  of 
stable  employment.  The  search  far  akille<l 
help  and  the  search  of  skilled  help  for  jobs 
know  no  State  lines. 

During  the  war.  USES  compiled  a  job  dic- 
tionary which  listed  some  30,000  job  clawl- 
flcatloru  and  kept  this  constantly  up  to  date, 
so  that  the  call  from  one  locality  for  certain 
types  of  skills  could  be  met  from  another 
locality  through  the  clearing  house. 

This  sort  of  service  would  hsve  to  be 
■topped  under  the  apprnprlatlons  cut, 
Oongreea  would  be  taking  quite  a  reapon* 
ilMlltf  In  doing  sway  with  It-  with  st  lesiit 
Mm  proopeet  of  a  reeeealon  being  foreeast  by 
ioonomtala.  This  will  be  one  ooneern  thai 
will  face  the  Senate  whrn  It  oonslden  the 
Ubor  Department  bill  itates  are  unable 
Kidivtdualiy  lo  pefffem  this  elearlnf -house 
function   adequnuty. 

But  that  Im  only  one  function  that  would 
be  affected.    Another  is  a  job^occupatlonai 


analysis  carried  on  In  eooperatiOD  with  in> 
tfustry  that  Induaitry  has  fo\ind  valuable. 
8tlU  another  la  a  job-placement  program 
just  started  In  connection  with  oolleges  and 
universities  for  GI  stixients  who  will  gradu- 
ate as  specialists  of  one  sort  or  another. 
This  Is  a  service  USES  provides,  among 
others,  for  the  Veterans'  Employment  Serv- 
loe,  the  appropriation  of  which  was  itfielf  cut 
34  percent  to  01,756,800,  so  that  the  staff  of 
that  Service  also  will  be  reduced  here  to  only 
a  handful. 

What  is  seen.  If  the  Hoiise  action  is  up- 
held by  the  Senate,  is  a  slow  deterioration 
of  the  national  employment  system,  for  the 
rsES  also  helped,  by  its  surveys  and  Its 
surveillance,  to  keep  up  standards  In  States 
to  protect  labor.  There  Is  a  tendency  in 
States,  under  pressure  of  special  Interests,  to 
whittle  down  standards. 


PUynf  Potitka  WUk  Foo4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31. 1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  R.  H. 
Markham,  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  March  28.  1947: 

PLAYIMO    POLITICS    WITH    VOOB 

(By  R.  H.  Markham) 

Represenutlvee  of  the,.Oommunlst-daml- 
nated  Tugoalav  Oovenfment  have  asked 
America  for  food  through  the  International 
Emergency  Pood  OotmcU.  They  say  that  no 
fewer  than  5,000,000  persons  in  western 
Tttgoslavla  are  about  to  undergo  the  worst 
crisis  of  the  last  two  critical  years. 

The  United  SUtes  Oovernment  reftised  the 
request  beoatwe  of  more  urgent  needs  else- 
where, and  the  Tugoslav  Ambassador  in 
Washington  has  again  pressed  the  appeal. 

I  believe  that  Americans  should  do  every- 
thing poeslble  to  help  all  btmgry  men, 
women,  and  children.  But  I  would  also  urge 
that  they  form  a  clear  picture  of  the  condi- 
tions that  have  deprived  Marshal  Tito's  coun- 
trymen of  food.  Americans  are  asked  to  feed 
Yugoalavs  because  Tito's  poUciee  have  made 
them  hungry.  The  famine  1b  largely  political , 
not  meteorological. 

Yugoslavia,  since  Its  establishment  In  1018, 
has  been  a  food -exporting  country.  It  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  wheat,  corn,  pota- 
toes, pork,  and  poultry,  considerable  cheeee, 
and  trtiit.  It  is  an  aboiuding  land.  Prac- 
tically the  only  staple  food  it  ever  impcvted 
was  rice,  and  that  in  small  qtiantities — never 
as  much  as  26.000  tons  in  a  year.  It  ex- 
ported eggs,  livestock,  wheat,  and  com,  some- 
times a  tenth  of  the  whole  com  crop.  Yugo- 
slavia's food  and  timber  exports  always  ex- 
ceeded its  Importation  of  manxifactured 
articles,  giving  It  a  favo-ahle  trade  balance. 

Yugoslavia's  arable  land,  covering  about  a 
third  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  was  im> 
evenly  distributed.  Large  regions  in  Bnsnis, 
Heraegovina,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro  are 
-passive."  while  tlavonia  and  Voivodina 
(northeast  Tuguslsvia)  are  estrameiy  pro- 
duotlve,  •arMa  produoes  mors  food  than  it 
«ui)Hum«H  and  llaaedonia  la  notinally  aelf- 
supporting,  laoh  year,  without  exception, 
food  must  ba  seat  from  the  "active"  to  the 
"pMalve"  araoi.  After  this  annuni  equaltaa- 
tton.  much  la  Isft  over  for  espt>rt. 

DuruiR  tne  recent  war,  paru  of  YUffOslavia 
were  badly  devastated,  but  they  were  the 
"passive  areas."    The  fertile  valleys  of  the 


Save.  Drave,  Tlaza,  and  Danube  were  not 
ravaged  to  any  large  extent.  Serbia  remained 
largely  intact  and  vrlth  conalderable  food 
reserves.  Macedonia  underwent  little  demo- 
lition. Tbe  principal  loss  in  the  agricultural 
area  was  of  livestock. 

Also,  there  has  been  no  estrone  getiferal 
drought  in  Yugoslavia.  Weather  conditions 
have  been  fair  !n  moet  of  the  productive 
regions. 

In  addi:ion.  the  war  ended  in  Serbia  by 
Christmas  1044,  In  the  rich  Banat  a  lltUe 
latCT,  and  tn  the  whole  of  Yugoslavia  by 
May  1946.  Most  spring  planting  in  1946.  all 
fall  planting  of  that  year  and  all  planting 
during  1046  could  proceed  without  external 
interference.  Most  at  Yugoslavia  has  had 
2  years  lu  which  to  replenish  its  food  siq>ply. 

Another  favorable  element  in  the  situation 
is  the  fact  that  practically  all  Yugoslav  agrl- 
ctilture  is  small-scale  farming.  The  whole 
village  famUy  is  ordinarily  engaged  In  pro- 
ducticm  and  they  work  with  simple  tools. 
such  as  hoes  and  sickles.  War  does  not  radi- 
cally derange  such  farming.  It's  fairly  easy 
to  get  out  the  old  hoe  and  scythe. 

Tbe  mair4  cause  of  the  present  food  defi- 
ciency Is  Tito's  antipeasant  policy.  He,  not 
the  weather  man.  produced  the  atmosphere 
that  dried  up  the  fields.  The  Serbian  peas- 
ant leadw.  Dragoleub  Yovanovlt^.  has 
called  Tito's  agrarian  policy  a  "stab  in  the 
back  for  the  peasants."  Many  Yiigoelav 
peasants  have  been  treated  as  "eitemles  of 
the  people."  The  regime  confiscated  large 
areas  of  excellent  Danubian  farm  land — 
formerly  belonging  to  non-Slavs — and  set  up 
state  farms  or  Sovhosl. 

It  also  brought  in  colonists,  whose  only 
qualification  was  that  they  had  become 
Ck>mmuni8ts.  It  Imposed  a  rigid  food  col- 
lection upon  the  Serb  peasants.  It  sup- 
pressed all  genuine  Peasant  Party  activity. 
It  kept  Croatian  peasant  leaders  In  prison. 
It  launched  a  crusade  agaliut  the  Serb  peas- 
ant leaders,  resultiivg  lu  brutal  physical  at- 
tadcs.  It  set  up  Communist-dominated  ad- 
ministrations In  the  villages,  catislng  dlstrtist 
and  deep  enmity.  It  shattered  oonfidenoe  In 
private  ownership  of  land  and  ownership  of 
crops. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  some  fields  weren't 
planted,  others  were  poorly  tended  and  pro- 
duction fell,  while  part  of  what  was  raised 
was  hidden. 

Tugoelavia  has  millions  of  acres  as  fertile 
and  well  watered  as  those  In  the  Mlssiasippl 
Valley.  At  least  90  percent  of  them  are 
normally  planted  to  cereals.  Its  peasants  are 
among  the  most  enterprising  and  Indus- 
trious on  earth.  It  has  received  more  than 
0400,009.000  vrorth  of  aid  from  UNRRA.  eqtial 
to  about  two  anntial  state  budgets.  The 
great  Yugoslav  rivers  have  flowed  vrithout 
diminution,  fair  rains  have  fallen,  peasants 
have  stood  ready  with  hoe  and  plow.  Yet 
Ohio,  Iowa.  Kansas,  and  Canada  are  called 
upon  to  help  feed  a  third  of  the  Ytigolalavs 
(6,000,000). 

The  main  reason  is  Tito's  antipeasant  pol- 
icy. He  is  making  humble  women  and  chil- 
dren pay  for  his  Communist  crusade.  His 
might  was  built  from  the  himger  of  'the 
weary  and  heavy  laden."  The  people  are 
tbe  victims  cf  Tito's  people's  government. 


iMOBOft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK8 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MAaaACNUBOTTa 

IM  TNI  MOOU  Ot  MMHINTATIVM 

Monday.  March  it,  IHT 

Mr,  GOODWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  tn  cdt- 
toriol  in  the  Melrose  (Mmi.)  Froo  PreM 
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Of  March  27. 1947.  a  splendid  weekly 
Ustred  in  my  own  home  city  seems  to 
worthy  of  a  wider  reading  and  I  thfere 
for>i  call  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
leanies  by  appending  It  hereto 
)eft»«  to  extend  my  remarks: 
nrcsimvs 

Xt  becomw  IncreMlngly  apparent 
too  few  prea«nt-<lay   Americana  realkM 
dyt.amlc  lorce  of  Incentive,  and  the  tre: 
dovia  part  It  haa  played  In  creating  her 
greateat  productive  economy  and  the 
aoelal  aystem  in  world  blatory. 

Now.  tbera  la  nothing  myaterlous 
IncentiTe— U  la  quite  eaay  to  underatan* 
from  that  underaundlng  to  apprectati 
It  oontrtbutea  ao  much  to  human  ~ 
wherever  It  la  allowad  to  operate.    \ 
ceiitive  u  m  action,  the  more  work  one 
or  the  better  work  one  doca.  the  great<  r 
reward  oa»  reoelvea.    It'a  Juat  aa    ' 
thttt 

tvta  JoMf  Stalin  rteofnlaas  the 
insenttve      When    he   became   Dicutt* 
Utiaala.  practically  the  ftrat  *bln| 
wia  to  proclaim  that  the  worker  who 
harder  or  betur  waa  to  have  better 
better  elotblng,  a  better  home  to  live  i 
tfian  hU  leea  Induatrloua  and  leaa 
fellow  worker. 

But  there  U  a  foret  at  work  In 
wiiloh  deliberately  or  ralatakenly  la 
to  deatrof  meentlvt.  working  throui  n 
fi<d«r«l  Oovernmant.     When   the  O  ' 
ufM.  through  taxaUoti  withholda  or 
tfiawa  Booty  from  a  worker,  even  t 
nt«h  ItviM  m  uaad  to  provide  hln 
fiioda  and  ierrtCM,  there  la  leaa  tn-" 
left  to  induee  him  to  do  more  or 
work.     The   reaaona   for   thia  are 
Tne  gooda  and  ecnrlcea  thua  prottifed 
Government  are  available  to  him 
aiiy  need  for  more  or  better  work 
p»rt:   and   in  many  caaea  those 
ei<rvlcee  are  not  what  be  would 
he  had  freedom  of  choice 

Money   deducted   from   wagea   and 
fi-om   employera   for  such   things   as 
aijcurity   and   unemployment   benefit  i 
c  in  tribute  to  a  worker's  welfare  and 
Ity,  but  It  does  take  away  conslderabl* 
incentive  to  do  more  and  better  wc 
It  foUowa.  therefore,  that  If  the 
Government  should  undertake  to 
t.onal  goods  and  services,  such  as 
tjmplated  under  the  proposed  free 
and    boepltaUsation    legislation.   It 
f  >rced  to  take  more  money  out  of 
envelopM  of  the  workers  and  from 
9tf.    And  In  rendering  these  addition  il 
I'xa.  the  workers'  Incentive  to  do  e 
better  work  wlU  be  further  decreaaet 

The  reward  for  doing  more  or  better 
cannot  be  greater  than  the  value 
the  work.     When   a  man   whoee 
v/orth  wo  a  week  begins  to  produce 
^rorth  gTB  a  waek.  unfortunately  untlw 

I  reaent  let-up.  he  cannot  be  given  a 
c  f  the  additional  •!».    The  tai  colleeHwr 
land  to  take  a  slice  of  that  flS. 

I I  true  that  he  geU  soma  benafiu 
ta«  deductions,  he  would  atUI  gat  th4<n 
If  M  rtmn't  work  tba  aatra  IIA  worth 
|il#ar»(»ve  la  »»  l«Mt  p»rt|»Uy  daat»u<a4 

THi  iWHI#r  m»»»MH»  t«  ihia  l«  th 

IftilifeMMM  WfTMl  IHmI  lH«'»hMV  i 

i«  fhptH  tMi  TMff  \m  th»  ruH« 
i\$tm%  of  All  pMMUi  mi\m  p»\4  uut 
iff  by  any  htiMi  of  eomftytiwy  l«vy 
iai«  or  IttlM  t»^rehaa«  ttir  lh»  ww' 
leaa  and  things  that  he  mny  wish 
>»  that  may  be  good  for  him.  but 
the  amotint  of  money  which 


goo<  a 


wor  I 


glv  J 


hi 


(Viae  wotUd  have  available  to  spend 
Uilnga  he  penonally  wanta. 


Only  money  which  the  worker  can  earn 
to  Mptnd  personaUy  la  an  IncenUve  to  him 
to  work  harder  or  better.  No  one  ever  heard 
of  anyone  working  harder  or  better  In  order 
to  be  able  to  pay  more  taxes.  Tea,  defi- 
nlUly  there  U  a  limit  to  how  much  of  the 
worke'r'B  wages  can  be  withdrawn  In  taxes  and 
levlea,  without  completely  destroying  his  In- 
centive to  do  more  and  better  work.  And  If 
we  ever  reach  that  limit  when  Incentive  la  a 
"dead  pigeon,"  It  will  mean  economic  and 
aocial  suicide  for  America. 
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Relief  of  Stanratioii  in  MoldaT)a 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  cowMfcricTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R1PRI8ENTATIV18 

Monday.  March  il,  1947  j 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mv.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RkCORD,  I 
include  the  following  letters: 

llaaea  U,  1947. 
Hon.  WnAUM  L  Ct*tToii, 

Vndtr  geerttary  for  toonomie  Affairi, 
ftate  D«partm«nt.  Waa/iinjeon,  0,  C. 

DiA«  Mk  SicasrrART ;  It  U  my  understand' 
Ing  that  last  month  iha  Prealdsnt  of  the 
United  ItatM  gave  liui<;ruotloni  that  7M0 
tona  of  food  en  rouu  to  the  Unltad  lUtM 
Army  ovtrms  be  dlvtriKl  to  Rumania  for 
distribution  without  chJirge,  in  order  to  re- 
lleve  aurvatlon  In  Moldavia. 

m  thia  connection.  I  ahall  appfKUte  It 
very  much  If  yov  will  be  ao  kind  aa  to  an- 
awer  the  following  queatlona: 

1.  To  what  funds  will  the  purchase  of  thU 
food  be  charged? 

a.  What  Is  the  amount  of  the  funda  so 

used? 

3  From  what  source  did  the  State  De- 
partment learn   of   the   Moldavian   famine? 

4  Have  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Bucharest  checked  Moldavian 
famine  conditions  on  ttie  spot? 

6  Will  the  State  Department  ahow  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  such  Bucharest 
Embassy  reports  aa  pertain  to  the  Moldavian 

famine? 

8.  Will  the  distribution  of  American  food 
within  Moldavia  be  supervised  by  American 
personnel? 

7  Will  the  Rumanian  Red  Cross  be  charged 
with  a  part  of  the  distribution  of  such  food? 

8.  Is  the  Rumanian  Red  Cross  free  from 
the  contr<^  of  the  Rumanian  Government? 

9  Approximately  how  much  food  was  ex- 
ported to  the  Soviet  Union  from  Rumania 
m  1948?  If  the  approximate  amoimt  is  un- 
known. Is  It  your  opinion  that  the  amount 
withdrawn  has  made  an  appreciable  drain 
on  Rumanian  food  resources? 

10  Approximately  how  much  local  food 
haa  been  consumed  by  the  Soviet  armies 
garrisoning  Rumania  in  IMfl?  Haa  this 
requuttloning  of  food  been  a  coiwilderaWe 
drain  on  Rumanian  food  raaouioea* 

U    la  iuviei  Russia  at  ths  preeant  time 

M  ymir  «Hurte^u«  ftM*«H»i«i  It  IMe  mAllff: 
with  iim«l  t^fM^tiMi  fegiNtoi 

iiheerely  ytrtifi,   j,^  «^  ,^^ 

iWmm  IMTII  MQNIi 


llAMCM  II.  1147. 
The  Honorable  Jom«  DAvie  Lonak. 

Houtt  of  tleprfsentttlvtt. 
Mr  DkAa  Ma.  Looa    In  response  to  yotar 
letter  of  March  11,  I  am  herein  answering 


the  questions  which  you  hare  aaked  con- 
cerning the  shipment  of  7.000  tona  of  relief 
food  to  Rumania,  as  recently  directed  by  the 
President. 

Nos.  1  and  2:  The  7,000  tona  of  food  con- 
sisted of  4.600  tons  of  10-ln-l  ratlona  and 
a.500  tons  of  dried  beana  orlglnaUy  consigned 
to  the  United  SUtes  Army  for  feeding  dU- 
placed  persons  In  AusUU.  ThU  food  waa 
originally  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  United 
States  Army  out  of  their  clvUlan  relief  ap- 
propriation. When  the  ahlp  was  diverted, 
however,  the  American  Red  Croas  assumed 
financial  responsibility  up  to  $3,500,000,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  procurement  of  additional 
food  plus  the  handling,  transporutlon.  and 
shipping  c^^ea  as  a  replacement  to  the  dla- 
placed-persona  program. 

Noa.  8  and  4:  ReporU  on  the  crop  failures 
this  year  throughout  the  lower  Danube 
Basin,  and  specifically  In  Moldavia,  have 
been  received  from  many  sources  Including 
our  mlMlon  staff,  special  repreaenUtlvea  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  ottclaU  of 
the  Inurnatlonal  Emergency  Pood  OouncU. 
and  offlclals  of  the  American  military  mla- 
slon  In  Rumania.  The  urgency  of  the  altua- 
tlon  waa  recently  reported  In  personal 
cables  from  General  Schuyler.  United  Sutee 
military  reprsaenUtlve;  Allied  Control  Com- 
musion.  Rumania:  the  American  Red  Croee 
repreaenutlvc  In  Rumania.  Mr.  Blgerlst;  and 
from  the  United  States  repreeentatlve  la 
Rumania.  Mr.  Berry. 

No.  ft:  Although  a  number  of  the  eablee 
referred  to  above  are  now  elaaelfled,  the  De- 
partment will  be  glad  to  make  atatlable.  kl 
the  requeet  of  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Affkln,  any  pertinent  Information  on  the 
Moldavia  famine  which  U  unelaaelfted.  to- 
gether with  paraphrased  lummarlee  of  the 
eablee  In  queatlon. 

No.  6:  Distribution  of  the  relief  suppUee 
within  Moldavia  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  American  Red  Croas.  They  are 
being  assisted  in  the  supervUion  responsi- 
bility by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can representative  and  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  General  Schuyler.  I  am  attaching 
copies  of  (a)  the  President's  statement  of 
February  17.  which  outlines  the  specific  terms 
required  of  the  Rumanians  concerning  the 
handling  of  the  relief  supplies,  and  (b)  cables 
which  describe  in  detail  the  actual  receipt 
and  delivery  of  the  supplies  within  Rumania. 
No.  7:  The  Rumanian  Red  Cross  Is  charged 
with  the  actual  distribution  responsibility 
under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

No.  8:  The  Ruouinlan  Red  Cross  Is  free  from 
the  control  of  the  Rumanian  Government. 
The  American  Red  Cross,  however,  required  a 
guarantee  from  the  Rumanian  Government 
concerning  specific  and  direct  aid  In  handling 
shipments.  A  paraphrased  copy  of  the  cable 
concerning  these  requirements  is  attached. 
Evidence  that  the  Rumanian  Government  has 
actually  fulfilled  these  specific  requirements 
Is  outlined  In  a  cable  from  General  Schuyler, 
a  copy  of  which  Is  attached,  and  referred  to 
In  No.  8  above. 

No.  9:  Although  the  quantity  of  food  as- 
ported  from  Rumania  to  the  U.  B.  B.  R-  In 
194A  la  not  known  here,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  oonsidsrsble  shipmsnts  were  made  from 
grain  produced  In  ti>e  IMS  prop  year.  Corn 
ufndDPilMii  III  RumHiiiK  111  (hl«  PFon  yekr, 
newpvir.  wii  m  frnilr  rMtupM  ty  (be 
Bp§u|hi.  whMti  WM  itntfiil  thFmijitimil  (ht 
tewtf  DanulM  ImmIa.  IDil  «lupm#Hii  to  Rui « 
•Ik  HHd  oiher  Hr(>M  wm  iHim«tliH(«ly  iiur* 
Uiled.  Yuu  Will  Huti«e  that  one  of  the  «on* 
Bitloue  oti  whleh  suppIlM  iin  toeing  ihlpped 
from  the  United  Btntn  la  that  no  too6  ahall 
be  exported  from  Rumania  to  Russia  or  any 
other  area  as  payment  on  reparations,  against 
loans,  or  for  any  other  reason  so  looB  aa 
thia  emergency  exists. 
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No.  10:  We  have  no -direct  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  Soviet 
armies  garrisoning  Rumania  in  1948.  Such 
a  reduction  In  stocks  from  the  previous  crop 
year  placed  Rmnania  in  a  very  difficult  posi- 
tion to  face  the  type  of  crop  failure  experi- 
enced there  in  this  crop  season. 

No.  11:  The  U.  8  S.  R.  is  not  helping  to 
relieve  the  Moldavian  famine  conditions  and. 
aa  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  in  a  position  to 
help.  The  same  drought  which  has  caused 
such  devastation  in  Moldavia  has  also  been 
experienced  over  a  large  part  of  the  beet 
grain  producing  area  of  Russia. 

Should    you    require   any    additional    In- 
formation concerning  this  transaction  I  shall 
be  glad  to  furnish  It. 
Sincerely  youre. 

W.  L.  Clattom, 
Under  Steretary  for  Sconomic  Affair$. 


DtBf  eri  anil  Rcmedici  io  tiie  Greece  Pr«- 
poeals 


IXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

.     HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNieOTA 
IN  THI  HOUhB  OP  REPRSBENTATIVM 

Monday,  March  31.  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  SpeRker.  undtr  leave 
to  extBiid  my  remarlu  in  the  Rboobb,  I 

Include  the  following  Brtlole  tor  Irwtn 

D.  Cinhtm.  from  the  Chrlatlan  Sdenoe 

Monitor  of  March  20. 1947: 

aatreaaa   and   kaacmw   n*   tbi   eaBca 

noroaaLa 

(By  Irwin  D.  Canham) 

This  la  an  important  week  in  postwar  his- 
tory. We  remain  in  the  very  midst  of  a  ma- 
jor erlals.  The  isaue  la  atlll  this:  Are  we 
moving  toward  or  away  from  oonfilct  with 
Soviet  Russia?  Will  our  newly  stiffened  at- 
titude warn  and  sot>er  the  Russians,  or  will 
It  intensify  the  tendency  of  the  world  to 
si^ldlfy  Into  two  armed  camps? 

Ovir  new  policy  Includes  three  dangers. 
These  have  come  to  light;  they  are  much 
criticlaed  in  Ruropean  capltala  which  might 
otherwise  be  friendly,  and  they  are  being 
discussed  in  the  congressional  hearing.  It 
is  important  that  Washington  should  clarify 
American  policy  on  these  three  points  so  that 
tlie  world  can  iu>  longer  misunderstand  our 
intentions. 

The  first  danger  is  that  the  United  States 
la  deliberately  bypassing  the  United  Na- 
tions and  thus  has  dealt  it  a  severe  blow. 
It  is  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  President 
Truman's  statement  was  not  well  drafted  on 
this  point.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
United  Natlona  could  not  have  done — at 
preaent— the  Job  that  la  needed  In  Greece. 
But  an  act  of  faith  by  the  United  States  In 
support  of  the  United  Nations  U  gravely 
needed.  Ttiat  is  the  purpose  of  Mr  Austin's 
ipeeeh  before  th«  United  Nations  Security 
Council  today 

me  aeetwd  denger  le  thm  tM  United 
fHatea,  In  •ettiuv  up  HMrrien  aHalMt  Osm* 


will  toe  IM  ihv  tutaiiiMH  Mf  BiNBiiil 
(KHeitoiC  fMtMMiM  it  U  HHl  gIgBf  MMf 
ittgKtti,  and  the  Btaie  tJepeitrnviit  in  par* 
ti(^ulaf.  Ndvqunt»<ly  RpprM<lRt«  thli^  dntiiier. 
Borne  of  the  statemenle  from  Btate  Impart* 
metit  Dourcfd  have  goh«  very  far  Indeed  In 
the  dpfense  of  ultra-reaction  In  Greece. 

TherMore,  we  must  make  clear  to  the 
%orld  that  we  nlah  to  support  genuine 
democracy,  not  simply  the  neo-Faeclct  re- 


gimee  which  have  sprung  up  in  aome  of 
these  border  areas.  We  are  not  aecklng  to 
defend  broken-dowi  monarchy,  nor  corrupt 
vested  Interests.  The  aooner  our  hands  are 
clean  on  thie  score  In  Ore«oe.  the  better. 

There  could  be  no  sounder  basis  for  our 
p(41cy  there  than  the  report  Just  put>llshed 
by  the  Un  ted  Nation's  Food  and  AgrtctU- 
ture  Organization  This  grotip.  headed  by 
President  Harria  of  the  Utah  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  whose  vice  chairman 
was  PaiKM  D.  Caldla.  an  executive  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Packing  Corp..  has  clearly  exposed  the 
corruption  and  vested  tntereats  in  Greece, 
and  has  drafted  a  practical  program  of  aid. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  thia  committee,  as 
well  OS  Paul  Porter's  group,  and  Mark 
Bthertdge.  the  Louisville  publisher  who  was 
•ant  by  the  President  to  Greece,  will  have 
a  large  hand  in  drafting  the  final  American 
program.  If  they  do.  perhaps  we  can  purge 
ourselves  of  the  charfre  of  supporting  email . 
corntpt.  reactionary  elements. 

T))e  third  danger  In  the  Truman  pro- 
posals—and, you  win  note,  these  are  all 
dangere  whleh  can  be  removed  by  decisive 
action— la  that  the  United  States  will  stand 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  In  a  posi- 
tion of  dollar  diplomacy,  of  Imperialism. 
Our  pmpoeal  of  a  loan  and  of  military  aid 
has  struck  mud.  of  Europe  at  a  repetition 
nf  our  dominating  attitude  towsrd  Central 
America  back  In  the  twenties. 

This  U  a  mlsundeFstandlng,  but  a  natural 
misunderstanding,  of  what  Prealdent  Tru- 
ouin  lAld  B>)d  meant,  We  dn  not  have  to  put 
eunelree  in  the  position  of  imperialism  to 
do  the  Job  that  Is  neoeeaary  to  item  th0 
tidei  c  Rumlan  expanelon,  But  ae  long  u 
we  leem  to  act  unlletenitly,  without  thp 
initrumestellty  of  the  United  Nations,  -we 
will  be  in  a  vulnerable  poeltton.  We  must 
clean  our  hands  of  that  chartte.  too.  be- 
cauee  it  la  highly  important  that  we  should 
not  lose  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
uatlons  which  occupy  the  vast  borderland 
between  ourselves  and  Russia. 

Hie  French,  wavering  between  Communist 
and  democratic  forces,  ^11  be  repelled  by 
dollar  diplomacy  and  imperialism.  An  im- 
portant part  of  Iit>eral  British  opinion  is  al- 
ready deeply  alarmed  by  American  leadership 
which  appears  to  be  ruthlessly  Imperialist. 
Our  moral  force  In  the  world  is  in  grave  dan- 
ger tonight  because  of  the  position  we  have 
put  ourselves  in. 

But.  as  the  hearings  in  Washington  are 
bringing  out,  many  Americans  in  and  out  of 
Congress  are  aware  of  these  dangers.  Presi- 
dent Truman  himself  la  far  frc»n  t>elng  an 
imperialtst  <  r  dollar  diplomatist,  and  his  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  is  deep  and  sound. 
The  same  is  true  of  Secretary  Marshall.  But 
they  have  to  a  degree  put  themselves  in  the 
position  of  saying  things  which  neither  they 
nor  the  great  majority  of  the  America'-  peo- 
ple really  believe. 

America  wants  one  thing:  Peace.  Not 
peace  at  any  price,  however,  but  peace  in 
terms  of  a  stable  world  where  individuals 
and  nations  have  a  chance  to  work  out  their 
own  problems  In  freedom.  We  tried  a  year 
of  semi -appeasement  with  Ruasia,  and  the 
Oommuulst  aggressions  continued  without 
stint  Now  wa  are  trying  exlrsme  firmnesa. 
That  ta  a  Unfuafe  tna  Ruaaiana  appaientiy 
underatMUl, 

Putmg  %\M  Uf*  of  appaaasmant.'aa  tne 
putoli)<HiM<i)  ef  tiM  YaHtt  iMi*>  ihi*i  m»}n  in* 
dM'AiM,  wfl  ptM  •  Bin  pHfa  Im  g^t  wHai  wt 
eaUed  \i\»  poiNV  unity,  Slg  poWar  unity  In 
Ntlit  •  dtsiperaieiy  needed  fbliig.  U  li  till 
aiternative  to  two  armed  campa.  And  we 
must  seek  unity  again,  this  time  on  a  baali 
of  realletle  prindpiee  to  whleh  we  ouraelves 
must  tie  true.  In  reelating  communism,  we 
must  not  fall  Into  the  pit  of  renctlonary 
fascism,  whether  political,  clerical,  or  eeo- 
nomlc. 


TW  GraiB  SHuatiMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  BBLaWABI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTRD  8TATBS 

MonOat,  March  31  (teorOiaffve  day  c) 
Monday,  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  me  by  the  National  AssodaUon  of 
Commodity  Exchanges  and  Allied 
Trades,  Inc..  Chicago,  HI.,  and  also  their 
analy.sis  of  the  current  grain  situation. 
It  la  a  comprehensive  and  factual  analy- 
sis of  the  grain  situation  in  the  United 
States  today.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
under  the  present  i»t)cedure  ot  operation 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  endangerlns 
the  securtty  of  our  own  people  by  reduc- 
ing grain  reserves  to  a  dangerously  low 
level  which  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions would  make  disastrous.  Also,  the 
indefinite  and  unpredlcuble  Ctovernment 
buying  poUciei  art  conducive,  to  a  cha- 
otic market  condition  with  aU  of  its  dii- 
astroua  impllcationi.  Theit  oondltioM 
Khould  be  corrected  at  once. 

An  eitlmRte  from  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Offloe  indlcatti  that  the  manu- 
script herewith  aubmltted  will  exceed  by 
about  three-fourths  of  a  pafe  the  two 
pages  of  the  Rmors  allowed  under  the 
rule  without  a  statement  of  cost  X  am 
informed  that  the  cost  will  be  approxi- 
mately I1M.2S. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RaooRS.  as  follows: 
National  Aaaocunoir  or 

CoMMoorrT  Exchangis 
AivD  Aixns  TBams,  Inc., 
Chk»fO,  m..  March  29.  1947. 
Hon.  John  J.  Willums, 

United  States  Senator  From  Delaware.      •. 
SenaU  Offiee  Buiiding, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
DBS*  Sbnatok  WiLUAics:  We  haw  noted 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  with  ap- 
proval, your  statement  oc  the  floor  at  the 
Senate  regarding  current  ooDditkuu  In  the 
coDunodity  markets.  Tou  propoly  attribute 
current  fluctuitloos  in  the  grain  market  to 
heavy  Oovemment  buying.  Tou  are  also 
eminently  correct  in  the  conduslaa  that  this 
is  "not  the  first  tUne  that  OoTemment  pur- 
chases have  demcM^aised  our  commodity  mar- 
keta." 

IB  Tlew  of  your  correct  analysts  of  a  t«ch- 
nleal  comer  in  the  grain  market  by  the  Oov- 
emment and  your  long  eipertenee  In  the 
grain  business,  It  occurs  to  us  that  you  will 
like  to  have  some  pertinent  observations 
from  the  commodity  trades. 

At  the  outset,  wa  agree  whoieheaneiiy 
thai  a  eonfreaRtonal  tnveatlgaiMm  ef  prea* 
ant  cenditlona  In  tHe  grain  mariwl  is  moat 
dsalralMe.  Veu  ells  ifee  SBifngJ  pufeUe 
thinklAf  ind  thanigs  UmI  mtmm  Ujk 
pfiMs  rffuii  ffom  we  abiRiBMMM  af  OPA 
HI  ressoM  for  sueH  an  IflMk?.  Wa  Mitve 
that  II  ia  atie  sssstiiut  thai  NipgnsiMe  Pia« 
eral  oAiHals  ke  etited  upon  la  eaplaia  vky 
they  seek  to  mislead  the  public  in  the  belief 
that  epetnilatlon  rather  than  Oovemment 
scraping  of  the  bin  Is  responsible  tor  currvnt 
high  prlcea  and  the  extent  t)  which  our 
country  is  lending  supper*  to  propoaala  for 
world  regimentation  of  agrln.ltiuw. 
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Certainly  there  Is  some  rea«)n  tor  the 
frequent  attempts  to  discredit  the  c~— • 
Ity  trades  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
the  point  of  deliberately   ignoring 
rendered.     For  example,  w'lhout  the 
operation  of  the  futures  market,  the  C 
meet  would  hare  been  totally  unable 
cast  wheat  to  meet  export  goals  under 

ent  market  conditions.  

IRe  believe  strongly  that  an  unblaae< 
▼esttgation  of  conditions  in  the  grain 
net  wUl  spotlight  the  foUowlng  condl 
1    That  high  prices  are  the  premltm 
American     consumer     mu»t     pay     for 
for*  ign  economic  operations.    It  la  the 
mal  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  an< 
ma  ad.     Federal  officials  should  not  atf 
to  discredit  the  commodity   trades   b^ 
qu»«tionable   tactics   of   sidestepping 
resJonsibUlty    for   the   present   high 
ThJ   public  should  also  be  advised 
Oovernment  as  regard*  any  risk* 
to  our  food  supply  during  periods  of 
raservea. 

U   That  the  Government   be   requirpo 
toimulate  definite  buying  policies  to 
•sx>rt     demands.       ConfUctlng     st^*" 
and  shifting  programs  have  catised 
mint  intention  to  contlnuaUy  hang 
griln  market  like  the  proverbial 
Df  mocles. 

S    That   humanitarian  and  econom 
•ritlons    abroad    be    clearly    dlstlr- 
fr>m  agricultural  support  programs 
is   widespread    fear    that   Government 
manitarlan  activities  have  been  int«*' 
with  stipport  actlvitiea  to  avoid  the 
lems   of  surpluses.     Such   fears   should 
piomptly  dispelled 

Since  the  end  of  the  war.  ecoaomla 
biien     predicting    that    agricultural 
would   be   the   first   to   drop   and   )' 
psstwar  lavellng  off  in  prices.    Due 
rant  upward  revision  of  export  - 
t-end   of    agricultural    price*   has 
lowed  these  forecaaU.  ^  ^  ^.i 

In   this   connection,   the   Production 
Marketing  Administration  of  the  Dep'*^ 
of  Agriculture,  under  date  of  March 
rjference  to  the  export  program  for  al 

"The  program  originally  called  for 
tortation  of  400.000.000  bushels  of  gx 
train  products  during  the  period  J^^T. 
June    1M7.     As    previously   announc  id 
targets  have  been  raised  in  view  of  t  \r 
tlnulng  great  need  for  United  Statis 
f  broad,  and  the  higher  rate*  of  si  • 
which  have  been  reached.    The  effort 
to  reach  the  400.000.000-bushel  total 
fis  poflBlble.  and   to  exceed  It  a*  i 
jKjeslble  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
We  started  the  crop  season  on  July 
"\  '»lth    production    and    carry-over    o 
1.260.000.000  buaheU  of  wheat.     On 
tmmption  that  we  shall  consume 
:Ulghtly  leas  than  800.000.000  bus 
quite  apparent  that  there  were  46( 
sushels  for  export  and  for  our  nex ; 
DTer.     At  the  present  time,  the  G<~-^- 
bope*  to  ship  360.000.000  bushels 
next  harvest.    ThU  would  cut  our 
the  end  o<  the  season  to  about 
bushels,  or  about  the  *ain«  a*  we 
into  the  present  crop. 

This    situation    has    already    had 
marked  influence  on  price  levels. 
Is  considered  that  a  normal  annul  1 
over  stock  for  the  past  10  years  was 
000  bushels,  it  is  immediately  evic 
oxxr  Government  may  have  entered 
overly    ambitious    program,    even 
that  humanitarian    considerations 
stake. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  t 
two  alternatives  which  might  ease 
•tlon. 

Distribution  t*  extremely ^  ^ 

urally  any   large  quantities  on 
coast  would  isunedlatel;  result  in 


condltons:        suggestion   that  ""^  °J  ."'^^.f.",^^^  ^SiTade  was  not  quite  prepared  for  thl* 


bushil* 


aie 


imports  It 

the 


cies  elsewhere.  Due  to  the  fact  that  naviga- 
tion has  been  closed  since  the  early  part  ol 
December,  the  Government,  for  matters  ol 
convenience,  has  taken  to.J  much  wheat  otat 
of  Southwest  positions,  and  shipped  it  via 
Gulf  ports,  so  that  in  many  localities  mlUers 
are  already  finding  difficulty  in  obtaining 
supplies,  and  some  of  the  industries  may  ac- 
tually be  forced  to  close.  ^  _  *u 
With  a  fair  amount  of  » heat  owned  by  the 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  it  would  be  our 


000.000  bushels,  or  only  slightly  below  aver- 
age Purchases  of  wheat  and  flour  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  the  program 
was  being  carried  out  in  an  orderly  way.  so 
that  by  November  29  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culture  revoked  certain  restrictions  that  had 
been  placed  On  the  usage  of  some  grains. 
Accompanying  the  release  was  a  statement 
that  the  Government  had  purchased,  or  had 
under  contract,  enough  wheat,  plus  the 
amount  of  flour  to  be  shipped,  to  equal  the 
267  000.000  bushels  for  export  on  this  crop. 


sold  back  and  replaced  by  later  delivery.  The 
farmer  would  Just  as  soon  be  paid  in  cash  as 
by  receiving  wheat.  It  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical for  the  Government  and  would  -ave 
transportation. 

During  the  period  of  heavy  accumulations 
by  the  Government  the  commodity  exchanges 
have  performed  a  valuable  public  service.    It 
would  have  been  dlfficvUt  at  any  time  to  have 
bought  such  quantities  of  cash  wheat  as  were 
required  to  fulflll  export  (joals.  except  for  the 
fact  that  merchandisers  were  able  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Government  for 
the  sale  of  millions  of  bushels.    They  were 
protected  by  purchases  of  similar  quantities 
of  futures,  thus  having  the  risks  of  market 
fluctuations  eliminated.    For  several  months 
now   merchandisers   and    elevator   concerns. 
despite  small  visible  supplies,  have  thus  oeen 
able  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  gradually 
as  cash  wheat  is  obUiniible  they  are  selling 
out  their  insurance,  which  in  this  case  are 
long  futures  which  were  held  for  this  very 
the  Government,  with  no 


sUtement.     figuring    that    CCC     purchases 
would  continue  almost  Indefinitely.    The  re- 
sult was  that  in  the  following  2  day*  there 
were  declines  in  the  market  of  about  10  cents 
per   bushel,   carrying    May   wheat   down   to 
about  11 84   per   bushel.    On   December   19, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Issued  about 
the   most  optimistic   report   that   was   ever 
handed  to  the  public.    They  estimated  win- 
ter wheat  sowings  at  86,400,000  acre*,  or  an 
increase  of  slightly  over  4.000,000  acre*  from 
the  previous  year,  and  almost  10.000,000  acres 
larger  than  the  10-year  average.    The  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  was  reported  at  93  percent. 
Indicating  a  prospective  yield  of  946.600.000 
bushels.    Such    a   crop   would   be   approxi- 
mately  100,000,000  bushel*  larger  than  the 
combined  10-year  average  outturn  of  both 
winter  and  spring  wheat.    It  was  only  a  few 
days  later  that  word  came  from  Kansas  City 
that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation   would 
support  wheat  on  basis  of  $1.88  per  bushel 
for  shipment   In  May.     This   was   a  higher 
price  than  the  May  wheat  futxu-e  was  bring- 


purposes.  Thus  --....aii,,  y^ovinff  to  price  tnan  me  aaay  wuem,  lukuic  wc^  ^l.^.^- 
risk  to  itself  and  without  actually  havln«  to  P  market,  and  it  immediately  had 
>,.  .^.in  busine«.  has  been  able  to       »°8^^^*\^'J,„,y     ^h,  ^rade   could  not 
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enter  the  grain  buslnets.  has 

carry  6n  exports  and,  for  the  most  part,  was 

sole  agent  in  participating  in  the  business, 

A  short  time  ago  our  association  undertooK 
an  analysis  of  the  current  grain  situation  In 
which  we  attempted  to  present  the  facts  and 
high  light  some  of  the  conslderaUons  in- 
volved. We  are  sending  you  a  copy  of  this 
analysis  herewith. 

We  are  confident  from  your  remarks  In 
the  Senate  that  we  have  a  common  goal  In 
the  endeavor  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in 
the  grain  markets.  We  assure  you  our  full 
support  and  cooperation  In  this  highly  im- 
portant objective. 

Sincerely  yours 

J.  A.  HlOGONS 

Executive  Vice  President 
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(National    Association    of    Commodity 
changes  and  AlUed  Trades.  Inc..  Chicago. 

ni,| 

AKALTS18    OF     CDMINT    GRAIN     SiTUATIOH 

Last  summer's  wheat  harvest  was  the  larg- 
est on  record.  Due  to  previous  heavy  ex- 
port shipments,  our  reserve  stocks  had  been 
reduced  to  nearly  100.000,000  bushels  com- 
pared with  235,000.000  bushels,  the  10-year 
average.  Nevertheless,  the  statistical  situa- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  season  appeared 

to  be  about  as  follows: 

w  uc  »«v.M  Million 

I     bushels 

Winter  and  spring  wheat  production..  1, 156 

Carry-over  reserve 10^ 

Total  supplies ^ 1.257 

Disappearance  (BAE  estimate) : 

Pood j- 


Feed  -. 
Seed  .. 


525 
180 


87 


one  or 
he  sltu- 


Nat- 

Pacific 
deficien- 


792 


Balance    tot    export    and    next 

carry-over ♦SS 

The  Government  originally  plaimed  to  ship 
about  267  million  bushels  of  wheat  abroad  for 
reUef  purposes,  which  included  17.000,000 
bushels  from  the  previous  crop.  On  that 
basis  it  was  considered  likely  that  the  reserve 
•tock  on  Jtily  1.  1947.  would  be  nearly  200.- 


flgure  out  why  the  Government,  In  making 
purchases  so  far  ahead,  should  re««t  to  this 
policy.  In   view  of  the   previous  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Anderson  that  the  export  pro- 
gram for  this  season  had  been  concluded. 
Some  believed  that  it  might  be  a  support 
program  rather  than  one  designed  for  relief 
purposes.    However,   as   time   went   on.   we 
were  told  that  in  view  of  a  larger  prospective 
crop,  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
port program  with  greater  vigor,  and  that 
the  Government  planned  to  ship  400,000.000 
bushels  of  grain  by  March  31  and  to  con- 
tinue shipments   at  the  rate   of  66.000,000 
bushels  per  month  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
bringing  the  season's  total  to  between  600.- 
000,000    and    550,000.000    busheU,     The    in- 
creased goal  It  was  stated  would  Include  350.- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  equivalent, 
or  83,000.000  bushels  more  than  the  original 
goal. 

It  la  quite  true  that  we  have  raised  three 
successive  billion-bushel  wheat  crop*,  but  It 
must  also  t)e  borne  in  mind  that  only  once 
before  In  history  did  we  achieve  such  a  rec- 
ord: namely,  in  1915,  when  we  had  a  total 
crop  of  1,008,000,000  bushels.  Should  the 
Government's  estimate  be  realized  and  a  total 
crop  of  1,170,000.000  bushels  be  harvested 
next  summer,  we  shall  have  a  4-year  record 
as  follows: 

Peak  production 

Million 
bushels 

1947 - 1. 170 

1946 1. 16* 

1945 1. 108 

1944 1.072 

However,  bumper  crop*  are  Just  as  unusual 
as  failure  crop*.  Therefore,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  during  the  drought  years  we 
raised  less  than  we  actually  consumed,  as 
the  following  flgures  will  Illustrate: 


1933 

Crop  failures 

Uaiion 

bushels 

662 

1934 

526 

1935 

628 

1936 

629 
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It  1*  not  fair  to  flgtire  on  either  bumper 
crops  or  failure  crop*  in  trying  to  make  com- 
parisons. Therefore,  we  call  to  jrour  attention 
that  In  the  10  year*  prior  to  the  war  average 
wheat  production  in  this  country  amoimted 
to  only  740.000.000  bxishels.  However,  that 
was  sufficient  because  during  that  period  our 
consumption  was  only  677.000,000  bushels, 
which  Included  479.000,000  bushels  for  food, 
81.000.000  bushels  for  seed,  and  117,000,000 
bushel*  for  feed.  Consequently,  it  wa*  po*- 
sible  to  have  small  quantities  for  export  and 
carry-over.  At  the  present  time  our  domestic 
consumption  1*  estimated  at  792.000.000 
bushels;  so  If  we  revert  to  normal  crop*  of 
740,000,000  bushels  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
we  may  have  to  import  wheat  from  Canada. 
Likewise.  It  Is  almoat  a  necessity  if  we  are 
to  continue  relief  programs  in  Europe  to 
maintain  production  on  a  tremendous  scale. 
Most  people  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  since 
World  War  I  otir  population  has  increased 
by  about  30,000,000  persons.  Those  pe<9le 
con*ume  about  1,300.000.000  bushels  of  all 
grain,  which  la  Just  about  the  amount  that 
our  production  ha*  Increased  during  that 
period.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that 
we  are  no  longer  as  dependent  on  export 
market*  as  we  were  25  years  ago. 

From  the  flgures  given  at  the  begmning  of 
this  report  It  is  also  obvious  that  with  466,- 
000,000  bushels  for  export  and  next  carry- 
over the  only  reason  for  high  price*  Is  be- 
cause we  are  probably  shipping  larger 
amoimts  than  are  safe  for  our  economy. 
True,  the  outlook  for  next  summer's  wheat 
crop  Is  still  very  good,  but  crops  are  never 
made  in  March,  and  many  of  the  hazards  are 
still  ahead  of  us.  We  believe  there  are  in- 
herent dangers  in  letting  our  carry-over  re- 
serve sink  to  a  level  of  about  100,000,000 
bushels,  for  the  reasons  that  have  already 
been  explained.  At  the  present  time  the 
Government  has  decided  not  to  ship  any 
more  wheat  during  May  and  June,  but  to 
confine  its  activities  to  flotir  purchases.  How- 
ever, in  the  final  analysis  this  is  all  the  same, 
and  it  makes  little  difference  whether  we  ex- 
port wheat  or  flour,  because  in  the  end  it  will 
mean  a  small  reserve  stock. 

Very  little  cognizance  was  ever  taken  of 
the  severe  car  shortage,  which  made  it  Im- 
possible to  build  up  suppUe*  at  terminal 
markets.  On  September  24.  the  commercial 
visible  reached  Its  peak  at  106.000.000  bushels 
compared  with  174.000.000  bushels  the  year 
earlier.  Chicago,  which  is  the  largest  grain 
market  in  the  world,  had  only  3,700,000 
bushels  at  that  time,  and  both  Chicago 
stocks  and  the  total  visible  have  declined 
substantially  since  that  period.  In  view  of 
the  fact  the  Government  insisted  cm  buying 
greater  and  greater  quantities  of  flour.  It 
meant  that  merchandisers  and  elevator  con- 
cerns. In  order  to  carry  on  this  business,  had 
to  protect  themselves  with  purchases  of 
wheat  futures,  and  at  the  same  time  specu- 
lators who  believed  the  price  to  be  high 
were  predominantly  on  the  short  side  of  the 
market.  Thus  each  time  that  new  business 
developed,  it  meant  that  the  shorts  were 
squeezed,  and  the  merchandisers  remained 
long  futures  until  such  time  as  they  could 
buy  cash  whe^t.  Actual  wheat,  of  course, 
wa*  tight  because  the  mills  were  competing 
for  purchases,  and  likewise  the  car  short- 
age prevented  ample  supplies  from  coming 
forward.  This  situation  was  Just  the  re- 
verse from  ordinary  years  when  there  are 
stocks  of  wheat  held  In  elevators  and  when 
short  hedges  were  in  the  market.  Thus 
minor  crop  scare*  had  more  than  the  usual 
effect  In  scaring  speculative  shorts  In.  and 
we  have  had  consistent  advance*  in  the 
market  in  the  past  2  month*. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
European  conditions  had  been  very  bad. 
Supply  and  distribution  ha*  been  unsatis- 
factory in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Greece, 
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and  Rumania.  In  Italy  food  supplies  for 
nonfarm  consumer*  averaged  less  than  2,000 
calorie*  per  person.  The  same  has  been  true 
In  Austria  and  in  the  American  and  British 
Bones  of  Germany.  Finland,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Spain,  and  Portugal  were  able  to  sup- 
ply their  population  with  only  about  2,000 
calorie*  on  an  average.  In  continental 
Europe  there  wa*  only  Czechoslovakia.  Nor- 
way. Sweden,  and  Deiunark  enjoying  2,600 
calorie*  or  more.  Bread  was  rationed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  total  quantities  are 
slightly  lower  than  a  year  ago.  RecenUy 
further  cut*  In  rations  for  unemployed  de- 
pendent* have  been  announced  in  the  So- 
viet Union  even  though  production  of  food 
in  1946  was  better  than  the  year  before. 
UNRRA  official*  have  on  aeveral  occasions 
painted  an  alarming  picture  of  the  food 
need*  in  tho*e  countrle*  which  are  no  longer 
receiving  their  aid.  Likewise  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Emergency  Food  Council 
stated  that  Britain's  stocks  of  wheat  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb,  that  France  was  mak- 
ing urgent  appeals,  and  that  condition*  in 
Germany  were  deeperate.  He  also  said  that 
Htingary  and  Rumania  were  begging  for 
cereals.  So  It  wa*  no  aurprise  that  Mr. 
Hoover's  report  should  have  confirmed  these 
truths.  What  actually  happened  was  that 
few  surplus  countrle*  outside  of  the  United 
States  were  making  heavy  contributions  to- 
ward Eiiropean  import  requirement*.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  since  August  1  to  the  pres- 
ent date,  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
the  four  major  exporting  countries  have 
been  a*  follows: 

lOOO's  omitted] 


Aag.  1  to 

present 

date 

Year  ago 

Canada 

ButheU 
130,137 
161,  a8« 
■21,428 
•25.400 

223.14.') 

United  Btates  of  America 

Ar?6otina  .... .............. 

231, 12:' 
36,645 

Australia      .....     .......... 

11,016 

Total 

328,252 

601.928 

'  Revisod. 

'  Partly  estimated. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  actually 
173,000.000  bushels  less  has  been  shipped 
this  year  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  If  our  own  export  goal  is  met,  we 
shall  probably  furnish  about  half  the  world's 
shipments  for  the  season. 

Now,  a  word  about  com:  We  harvested  a 
crop  of  3.287.000,000  bushels,  which  was  a 
record  for  all  time.  Crops  in  excess  of  3,000.- 
000,000  bushels  are  likewise  exceptional,  as 
there  have  been  only  flve  of  them  in  history, 
of  which  four  were  successive  since  1943. 
Under  these  circumstances  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  corn-hog  relationship  should  stand 
at  about  18  for  January,  which  was  a  near 
record  for  the  third  consecutive  month.  In 
other  words,  even  with  tremendous  prices 
being  i>ald  for  hogs,  com  sold  at  relatively 
low  levels  for  the  reason  that  consumption 
on  farms  will  probably  be  somewhat  smaller, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  carry-over  at  the  end 
of  the  season  will  be  much  larger  than  last 
year.  About  40  percent  of  the  com  crop  goes 
for  hog  feeding,  and  on  January  1  the  number 
of  hogs  on  farms  was  about  4,000.000  smaller 
than  last  year,  and  the  lowest  since  1941. 
The  hog  population  is  far  below  either  1943 
or  1944.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  hogs 
In  1946  was  due  chiefly  to  the  11-percent 
reduction  from  the  previous  year  in  the  size 
of  the  1946  fall  pig  crop.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  export*  of  com  will  be  large,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  the  Government  foimd  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ship  larger  quantities 
of  wheat,  they  focused  their  attention  on 
com.     This   Immediately   started   a   buying 


spurt  with  the  result  that  prices  advanced 
about  30  cents  per  bushel,  and  many  felt 
since  the  sharp  Increases  In  wheat  prices 
were  due  to  the  Government  program.  It 
would  have  a  similar  effect  on  the  com  mar- 
ket, despite  other  considerations. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  Government  in- 
tends to  export  about  20,000.000  bushel* 
monthly,  and  while  this  quantity  may  appear 
smaU  in  comparison  with  the  3,000.000,000- 
bushel  crop,  yet  it  look*  large  In  comparison 
with  the  primary  receipts  which  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  have  run  as  follows: 

Primary  movement  of  com  to  terminal 
markets 

MUlion 
bushels 
355 


830 
287 
9S7 


1941 

1943 

1943 

1944 — . 

1946 

1946 

In  an  ordinary  year  85  percent  of  the  corn 
never  leaves  the  county  in  which  It  1*  grown. 
Therefore,  If  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  buahel*  or  more  i*  exported. 
It  naturally  take*  a  large  percentage  of  the 
grain  from  terminal  stocks,  preventing  accu- 
mulatioiu.  Likewise,  with  the  shortage  of 
cars  and  the  commercial  demand,  it  can  only 
be  regarded  a*  a  sustaining  Influence. 

n.   SVlOfATION    AND   AMALTSIS — VTHZAT 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  bow  com- 
pletely control  of  the  entire  situation  1*  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  Any  at- 
tempted prediction  of  price  trends  would  be 
futile  unless  given  factor*  respecting  govem- 
mentcd  intentions  were  known. 

The  words  "governmental  intentions"  are 
used  in  this  case  significantly,  as  there  is  be- 
lieved to  be  g^ood  warrant  for  the  widespread 
conviction  held  in  the  trade  that  govern- 
mental humanitarian  actlvitie*  recently  have 
been  closely  Integrated  with  what  are,  in 
effect,  price-support  activities — due  to  fear* 
of  surpluses  and  threatened  Steagall  price- 
support  problems. 

If,  in  the  spirit  of  realism,  this  la  con- 
ceded to  be  so,  and  if  it  is  going  to  continue, 
then  It  immediately  becomes  apparent  that 
the  entire  matter  of  attempting  to  forecast 
future  grain  prices  becomes  a  guessing  game 
as  to  posBlble  Government  move*  in  the 
cotirse  of  it*  gigantic  dual-purpose  apen^' 
tlon*. 

It  is  not  being  considered  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  memorandum  to  examine  the 
integrity  of  governmental  operation*  of  the 
nature  stated  above.  Racher,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  analyze  objectively  the  pos- 
sible market  effect  of  such  future  govern- 
mental objectives  as  have  become  discernible 
and  deducible  to  date,  and  to  point  out  both 
on  a  near-  and  long-term  basis  certain 
outstanding  risks  and  dangers,  both  economic 
smd  social,  that  are  inherent  In  indicated 
governmental  policy. 

All  signr  point  to  the  fact  that  it  must 
be  considered  that  the  pattern  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  current  crop  year  will  continue 
to  be  of  the  same  hybrid  character  a*  that 
believed  established  at  the  year  end.  As  set 
forth  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  part  of  ttft 
memorandum,  a  reasonable  program  appar- 
ently had  been  established  for  the  current 
crop  year  resulting  In  an  indicated  near-aver- 
age stock  on  July  1.  1947,  of  900.000.000 
bushels  after  allowing  for  relief  commitments 
of  about  267,000.000  bushels. 

Subsequent  chronological  developments 
speak  for  themselves: 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  tn- 
nouncei  completion  of  relief  purchases  ao 
of  November  29,  1946. 
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2.  Prices  backed  away  from  levels  ruUii( 
•pproxlm&tel^    100    percent    above 
average  (1936-41). 

3.  Comnrodlty  Credit  Corporation 
tered  market  for  deferred  poelUorui  at 
market  pricee. 

4.  Announcement  made  of  greatly 
goTemmental  export  profram. 

5.  '•ew  market  pattern  eetabltehed  with 
turee    market    furnishing    hedging 
and    affording    cheapest    cowrage    for 
trMle'a  sales  of  grain  and  flour  to  Oovim- 

meot. 

•.  Govcnunent  actively  absorbed  ail 
tags  of  grains  as  they  became  available 
prting  with  trade  for  cash  supplies. 

7.  Ulgliest  prices  of  27  years  were  es 
Itahed  as  the  result  of  widespread  competft^ion 
lor  the  meager  supplies  In  the  face  of 
movement  of  grain  from  the  country 
mii-T  of  voluntary  withholding  actloi 
^IBM  and  restricted  shipping  activity 
to  boxcar  shortage. 
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HiAa-Toui  -ncaiiiCAi.  mcs. 

At  thla  very  writing  March  wheat  is 
In  Chicago  at  a  premHim  of   14  cents 
May.    There  have  keen  no  deliveries  yet 
though  this  IS  the  largest  grain  ma 
^.^  tb#  world,  there  is  less  than  1.000.000 
^^--^  wheat  stored   here,   and   the   bulk 
IiK>bably  belongs  to  CCC;  at  K<uua~  C 
similar    ailuaUon    exUt*.      Ca&h    whe^t 
bringing  20  cents  over  the  May  future 
in   another   >«4    months   cash   and 
must    coooe    together.     If    the   Oov 
continues  ite  aggreasive  buytr.g  poacy 
will    have    to   advance    to   a    price   that 
Clovemment    is    paying    for    actual 
Thus    there    are    great    dislocations 
brought  about  by  this  amtutious  export, 
that    were    probably    never    anticipate  1 
tbOM  who  studied  statistics,  but  lacked 
deal  experience.     No  wonder   that 
are  fluctuating  violently  every  day.  In 
circumstances.     Even  though  we  raises 
largest  crop  in  history,  the  total  visible 
ply  Is  less  than  38.000.000  bushels,  and 
week  Inroads  are  being  made  on  thea  ? 
cmnulatlons.  which  have  had  a  marked  ? 
on    prices    thus    far,   and   will    probob  y 
greatly  accentuated  as  o\ir  supplies 
farther.  

MARKXT    COHStBaaaTIONS 

From  a  lechnica!  base  as  above,  the 
Is  faced  with  explosive  possibilities  due 
fact  that  the  Oovemraenfs  reputed 
program  has  been  stepped  up  to  the 
where  it  will  require  lull  realization  i 
bumper  crop  of   1.170.0004)00  bushels 
cated  in  the  last  crop  report  to  jwever  t 
creation  of  a  supply  condition  that  v 
dangerotts  in  this  country.     With  an 
ted  100.000.000  bushel  reserve,  latest 
are  that  intenUona  exist  to  export 
350.000.000  bushels  from  the  next  crop 

As  stated  earlier,  crops  are  not  m 
March.     Any  failure  of  the  crop  Iron 
point  on  could  lead  to  disaster. 

Two   decades   ago.   with   a    populati  in 
iao.000.000  people,  a  minimum  safe  cair: 
was    considered    to   be    125.000.000    "~ 
Last  year  It  was  only  by  virtue  of 
provident  nature  that  our  reserve  of 
000.000  bushels  carried  us  through 
trouble. 

The  market  cannot  and  will  not  i 
hnpllcntlons  of  what   is — whatever   Ita 
poae — a  highly  dangerous  program. 

While  It  to  tr\ie   that  prices  rose 
sharply  during  the  past  month,  yet 
fact  that  the  Government  agencies  cc 
have  obtained  their  fiour  commitmenp 
c«pt  for  the  Q\iid  market  which  ] 
flour   mlUa   to   protect    themselves 
the  period  that  cash  wheat  was  moving 
from  first  hands,  long  hedges  were    ' 
Inauranoe     offered.    Strengthened 
was  reflected  In  higher  prices,  but  a 
wlwat  and  com  futures  made  it  possi 
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merchandisers  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
grains  and  flour,  thus  making  the  atrtomatlc 
adjustment  of  consumption  to  prtxJuctlon. 

If,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  as  It  stands, 
the  Government  Intends  constantly  to  re- 
vise upward  Its  export  goals  to  the  hllt  of 
possible  supply,  the  possibilities  of  further 
market  reflection  are  apparent. 

In  this  regard,  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  under  date  of  March  5,  with 
reference  to  the  export  program  for  all 
grains  stated: 

"This  program  originally  called  for  the  ex- 
portation of  400,000.000  bushels  of  grain  and 
grain  prtxlucts  during  the  period  July  1946 
to  Jtme  1947.    As  previously  announced,  the 
targets  have  been  raised  In  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing great  need  for  United  States  grain 
abroad,  and  the  higher  rates  of  shipment 
which  had  been  reached.    The  effort  now  Is 
to  reach  the  400,000,000  bushel  total  as  soon 
as  possible  and  to  exceed  It  as  much  as  possi- 
ble during  the  rest  of  the  marketing  year. ' 
Orthodoxy  in  market  analysis  has  ceased 
to  exist.     The  situation  Is  right  In  the  palm 
of  the  hand  of  the  Government,  subject  to 
the  will  of  nature 

PSYCHOLOGICaL    rACTOBS 

In  addition  to  the  tangibles  set  forth  in 
the  foregoing,  a  psychological  market  factor 
of  extreme  potency  is  Increasingly  present  in 
the  way  of  the  constant  stream  of  pronuncia- 
tions emanating  from  o£Bcial  and  semiofBcial 
quartexB  hinting  that  this  Government  in- 
tends to  enter  into  all  manner  of  short-  and 
long-term  socialistic  programs,  arrange- 
ments and  agreements,  including  that  of 
meeting  various  nutritional  targets  for  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world 

Agriculture,  and  the  agricultural  trades  of 
America,  have  both  a  desire  and  a  determina- 
tion to  bold  out  the  helping  hand  of  relief 
to  war-torn  peoples.  They  are  well  able  to 
distinguish  between  this  category  of  activi- 
ty and  that  of  international  socialism. 

The  ever-present  threat  of  being  involved 
In  the  latter  is  causing  perpetual  foment  in 
the  psychology  underlying  our  grain  markets. 

Makcr  1947. 


criticism  ana  innuendoes  which,  as 
Emerson  said:  "Fall  indisGriminately 
upon  every  lovely  thing,  like  the  frost 
upon  the  flowers." 

I  ask  that  Mr.  McKinley's  poem  en- 
titled "Home."  be  printed  In  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 
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Take  me  back  to  my  old  thatched  cottage 

In  far  off  Donegal. 

Where  the  thrushes  sing  In  the  evening, 

Beside  the  vraterfall. 

I'm  tired  of  the  noise  of  the  city, 

I  long  for  the  peace  of  the  plough. 

Where  the  seagulls  circle  above  me 

As  I  wipe  the  sweat  from  my  brow. 

I  long  for  the  sounds  of  the  horses, 

The  cows,  coming  down  from  the  hlUs. 

The  bleat  of  the  lambs  In  the  springtime. 

The  song  of  the  lark,  how  It  thrills! 

I  want  to  go  ba<A  to  the  heather. 

The  roses  that  cling,  "round  the  door. 

The  hawthome,  the  primrose  and  daisies. 

To  my  childhood  again,  as  of  yore. 

Take  me  bade  to  my  dear  old  mother 

In  far  off  Donegal, 

Where  the  thrushes  sing  in  the  evening. 

Beside  the  waterfall. 


ti  ports       IN  TBE  SBNATB  OP  THS  UNITSD  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24) ,  1947 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  a  few  weeks  ago  to  visit  in  the 
home  of  one  Mr.  William  J.  McKinley.  of 
Convent,  N.  J. 

Like  mo6t  Irishmen,  he  has  a  heart 
that  sings,  and  I  learned  he  had  written 
poetry.  I  should  like  to  read  one  of  his 
poems  into  the  Record,  My  justification 
for  doing  so.  Mr.  President,  is  that  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea  If  in  this  august 
body  we  would  go  apart  from  our  daily 
activities  now  and  then  and  listen  to 
some  good  poetry.  An  eminent  psy- 
chologist said  on  one  occasion  that  If  he 
could  devote  15  mmutes  a  day  to  going 
apart  and  reading  Scripture,  listening  to 
line  music,  or  fine  poetry.  It  would  In- 
crease Ills  efBciency.  I  personally  feel 
of  late  that  there  has  been  too  little 
"reaching  for  the  stars"  and  too  much  of 
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Address    bj    Senator    McCarran    Bcfare 
Ixaak  WahoD  Leacne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  UMHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  1   {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
able  address  delivered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarf.wI  at 
the  national  convention  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  on  March  28, 
in  Chicago,  111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  your 
executive  director,  Mr.  Kenneth  Reid.  Is 
responsible  for  my  appearance  here  this 
afternoon.  I  am  glad  that  circumstances 
made  It  possible  for  me  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion. I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  such  a  large  and  represent- 
ative gathering  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America.  What  Is  more,  I  am  sure  that 
after  this  meeting  is  all  over,  I  shall  stUl  be 
glad  I  came. 

I  say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  warned  that  the  purpose  of  the  invita- 
tion extended  to  me  was  to  put  me  on  the 
spot.  In  fact.  I  understand  this  program 
has  been  carefully  and  deliberately  planned 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  monkey  out 
of  Pat  McCAxaaN.  At  least,  an  ofllcial  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  so  stated,  quite 
recently,  before  a  fairly  substantial  audience. 

In  that  regard,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessarily  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  Isaak  Walton  League  to  make  a  monkey 
out  of  this  particular  Irishman.  I  have 
grandchildren  who  do  that  with  great  regu- 
larity.   And  I  take  some  solace  from  the 
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certainty  that  not  even  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  can  make  an  Irishman 
out  of  a  monkey. 

Seriously,  the  reason  I  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity to  come  before  you  Is  my  knowl- 
edge that  the  Izaak  Walton  League  is  made 
up  of  sportsmen  and  sportswomen,  and  my 
firm  belief  that  such  men  and  women  are  as 
fair-minded,  reasonable,  and  reasoning  as 
any  group  in  the  country.  Mr.  Reid  assured 
me  of  that  in  his  letter  of  invitation;  and 
whether  or  not  he  had  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek  when  he  wrote  it.  I  still  believe  It  to 
be  true. 

The  recently  aroused  interest  in  the  use 
and  disposition  of  these  western  lands  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me.  Such 
an  interest  is  a  healthy  and  desirable  thing. 
I  regret,  however,  that  in  many  discussions 
of  this  question  there  has  been  far  too  much 
use  of  intemperate  language  There  has 
been  too  much  mere  name  calling:  too  many 
charges  not  based  on  fact,  and  that  cannot 
be  supported. 

I  hope  that  what  I  am  able  to  say  here 
may.  to  some  extent,  help  to  clarify  some  of 
this  thinking,  and  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
realities. 

The  open  public  domain  is  the  greatest 
natural  asset  this  Nation  has. 

This  vast  area  of  public  land,  on  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  livestock  graze, 
and  from  whicl  have  flowed  and  will  flow 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  metals  and  min- 
erals, is  a  matter  of  concern  not  only  to  the 
people  of  the  West  but  to  the  people  of  the 
enttte  country. 

The  fair  and  Impartial  administration  of 
this  great  area  of  public  land,  in  the  manner 
best  suited  to  advancing  the  interests  of 
those  who  use  the  land  and  who  mine  it, 
and  of  the  States  in  which  this  land  is  sit- 
uated, is  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  West;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West  is  one  of  the  greatest  proj- 
ects. If  not  the  greatest  project,  now  con- 
fronting the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  stop  fur- 
ther withdrawals  of  public  land,  to  termi- 
nate many  of  the  withdrawals  already  made, 
and  to  provide  that  no  future  withdrawal 
■hall  suspend  precious  metal  mining. 

All  public  lands  withdrawals  should  be  re- 
ported to  Congress  annually,  and  should  ter- 
minate after  3  years  unless  Congress  author- 
izes their  continuance.  All  outstanding  pub- 
lic lands  withdrawals,  except  those  Included 
In  national  forests,  national  parks,  and  other 
proJ'Hjta  and  reservations  authorized  by  stat- 
ute, should  be  required  to  be  similarly  re- 
ported, and  should  also  terminate  after  2 
years  unless  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. Effective  withdrawals  of  public  lands 
shovld  be  limited  to  those  specifically  author- 
ized by  lax-  and  those  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  time  of  emergency,  for  the  use  of 
the  armed  forces.  Emergency  withdrawals  in 
the  latter  class  should  terminate  whenever 
the  emergency  terminated. 

I  have  covered  these  points  in  my  bill  8.  33, 
now  pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 

Our  national  forests  are  not  a  part  of  the 
open  public  domain,  but  they  are  the  great- 
est and  most  important  of  our  renewable 
natural  resources.  They  provide  vital  water- 
ahed  protection  for  thousands  of  communities 
and  mUlions  of  our  citizens.  They  provide 
lumber  for  the  urgent  housing  program  and 
afford  recreational  opportunity  for  a  tenth 
of  our  population  annually.  They  give  shel- 
ter and  food  for  34  percent  of  the  big  game 
In  our  country,  and  in  them  rise  the  sparkling 
trout  streams  which  provide  sport  for  my 
friends,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  members, 
and  for  a  few  million  other  sportsmen  who 
do  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  members 
of  your  organization 

Nearly  200,000.000  acres  of  national  foresU 
•re  found  in  the  continental  United  States. 


Within  them  are  found  more  than  80,000,000 
acres  suitable  for  the  grazing  of  livestock. 
Last  year  1.290,332  cattle  anu  horses  and 
3,896,258  sheep  and  goats  found  their  food 
in  these  forests,  and  lessened  by  their  weight 
the  critical  shortage  of  meats. 

The  saw- timber  requirements  of  our  Na- 
tion are  slightly  over  53.000,000,000  board 
feet  annually — but  the  annual  growth 
amounts  only  to  a  little  over  35,000,000,000 
board  feet.  We  are  cutting  down  this  wealth 
50  percent  faster  than  we  grow  It. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  to  manage  these  many  uses 
of  the  national  forests.  They  should  be 
managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  highest 
efficiency  and  the  best  results  to  those  who 
use  them,  whether  they  be  stockmen,  timber 
operators,  sportsmen  in  pursuit  of  the  game, 
or  recreationists  bent  upon  seeking  pleasure 
and  relaxation.  There  is  one  qualification 
that  must  be  imposed  on  this  statement,  and 
that  is  that  the  resources  of  the  forests  shall 
not  be  wasted  or  destroyed. 

I  want  to  say  emphatically  that  I  do  not 
now  wane,  and  never  have  wanted,  to  turn 
these  forests  over  to  the  States  or  to  private 
ownership.  They  belong  to  the  people  of  all 
the  States.  The  Federal  Government  is  the 
custodian  and  the  manager.  If  that  man- 
agement falls  down,  if  it  does  not  reflect 
the  wisdom  of  our  people,  then  it  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  give 
such  direction  and  make  such  changes  In  the 
law  as  will  bring  the  administration  into 
harmony  with  the  will  of  the  people.  Bu- 
reaucracy is  not  alwa3r8  right:  quite  fre- 
quently it  lags  behind  the  people  whom  it 
is  set  up  to  serve. 

We  of  the  West  feel  that  we  know  our 
country  and  the  responsibility  it  has  toward 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  There  we  have  hardy 
pioneers  in  every  walk  of  life  having  to  do 
with  the  plains,  the  forests,  and  the  mines. 
These  men  live  their  lives  in  producing 
many  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Livestock  is  an  Important,  essential  In- 
dustry. It  plays  a  vital  role  in  our  national 
economy.  The  urgent  plea  for  some  years 
has  been  to  produce  beef,  and  mutton,  for 
not  only  our  own  people,  but  for  our  forces 
abroad  and  the  hungry  people  of  desolate 
Europe.  Those  who  thought  the  end  ol 
the  war  would  bring  an  end  to  all  the  pres- 
sure from  our  foreign  commitments  have 
learned  that  they  were  mistaken.  Even 
without  foreign  commitments,  the  task  of 
supplying  the  needs  of  this  Nation  for  meat 
is  greater  than  the  private  and  public  do- 
main grazing  lands  of  the  west  can  under- 
take. The  forest  grazing  lands  are  essential 
to  this  national  responsibility. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  Is  the 
manager  of  this  enterprise  of  grazing  live- 
stock on  these  forest  ranges.  Due  to  exces- 
sive use  during  and  immediately  after  the 
First  World  War,  these  ranges  suffered  dete- 
rioration through  overstocking.  All  told, 
about  26,000,000  acres  became  sick  and 
scarcely  fit  to  give  sustenance  to  livestock. 
The  Forest  Service  began  to  cut  down  on 
both  the  number  of  permittees  and  the 
amount  of  stock  that  could  be  grazed.  The 
situation  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  West 
became  so  critical  that  the  stock  growers  in 
many  instances  would  go  bankrupt  under 
the  regulations  and  be  forced  out  of  business. 

In  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  Con- 
gressman Richard  Welch,  of  California, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  notified  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  a  subcommittee  of  his  would  make  an 
investigation  of,  anu  I  quote:  'The  wide- 
spread complaints  by  tisers  of  the  range  in 
the  western  forests  on  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  permit  allotments,  particularly  in 
the  States  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
California."  Congressman  Wxlch  asked  the 
Secretary  to  withhold  action  on  the  pro- 
posed  reductions   imtll    the   subcommittee 


had   concluded   its   hearings  and  mads   its 
recommendations. 

Secretary  Anderson  replied  stating  that  the 
allotments  had  been  made  for  this  year  but 
that  he  would  withhold  making  them  for 
1948  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  commit- 
tee to  conduct  Its  Investigation  In  his  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  the  Secretary  said, 
and  I  quote:  "Large  areas  of  national  forest 
range  are  now  in  good  shape,  and  prospects 
are  good  for  keeping  them  that  way.  Many 
national  forest  ranges,  however,  have  not 
recovered  from  past  misuses.  •  •  •  Range 
reseedlng  will  restore  depleted  ranges  and 
increase  grazing  capacity." 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  8.  3.  which  pro- 
vides that  10  percent  of  all  forest  revenues 
shall  each  year  be  used  for  the  making  and 
maintenance  of  range  improvements,  in- 
cluding development  of  range  water  re- 
sources, reforestation,  and  reseedlng.  I  hope 
to  get  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 

Last  8»sion,  earl^  In  194o,  and  again  this 
session.  I  introduced  Senate  bill  S3,  which 
seems  to  have  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  ^me  of  its  supporters.  Jiist  why 
this  shotild  be  so  is  beyond  my  understand- 
ing, for  this  bill  Is  a  sound  approach  to  a 
wise  management  of  the  grazing  resources  of 
the  national  forests.  Nowhere  does  it  do  the 
things  that  have  been  charged  against  it. 

Section  1  of  my  bill,  S.  33.  appzu-ently  is 
the  controversial  feature  of  the  bill.  In  ef- 
fect, this  section  provides  that  holders  of 
10-year  permits  to  graze  livestock  in  a  na- 
tional forest  shall  not  be  denied  renewal  of 
their  permits,  or  forced  to  accept  reduc- 
tion of  their  grazing  rights,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  after  according  the 
permittee  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  suo 
find  that  such  denial  of  renewal,  or  such  re- 
duction, is  necessary  either  (1)  to  protect 
such  lands  from  overgrazing.  (2)  to  pre- 
serve public  resources  from  destruction  or 
improvident  impairment;  or  (3)  for  the 
orderly  administration  of  the  use  or  uses  to 
which  such  lands  shall  in  fact  be  put  for  re- 
forestation, recreation,  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, mining,  public  watershed  protection,  or 
public  water  storage  and  fiood  control. 

Section  1.  further  provides  that  "In  the 
event  of  such  denial  or  reduction,  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  the  request  of  the  permittee  af- 
fected, shall  set  forth  in  writing  the  grounds 
upon  which  such  denial  or  reduction  is 
based." 

Section  2  of  the  bill  defines  what  property 
shaU  be  considered  commensurate,  and  sim- 
ply Implements  section  1,  as  reports  from 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  Departments 
have  recognized.  Sections  3,  4,  and  5  of  the 
bUl  would  enact  Into  law  what  is  admit- 
tedly the  present  practice  with  respect  to 
local  advisory  boards.  These  sections  pro- 
vide, in  effect,  for  the  constitution  and  elec- 
tion of  local  boards,  to  consist  of  not  less 
than  3  nor  more  than  13  members  each,  who 
shall  in  each  case  be  national  fwest  grazing 
permittees  In  the  area  for  which  the  board 
is  constituted  and  recognized.  It  is  further 
provided  that  a  wildlife  representative  may 
be  appointed,  as  a  member  of  each  board, 
by  the  State  game  commission  or  correspond- 
ing public  body  of  the  State  in  which  the 
advisory  board  is  located.  The  function  at 
the  wUdlife  representative  would  be  to  ad- 
vise the  board  on  wildlife  problems.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  proposed  modifications  or 
denials  of  renewals,  or  reductions  in  grazing 
permits,  or  the  establishment  or  modification 
of  an  individual  or  community  allotment, 
shall,  upon  request,  be  referred  to  a  local 
board  In  each  case,  and  that  the  board  shall 
be  allowed  30  days  within  which  to  file  a 
recommendation  with  respect  thereto.  The 
bill  goes  on  to  provide  that  if  any  such  rec- 
ommendation is  overruled,  disregarded,  or 
modified,  the  local  board  shall  be  furnished 
in  writing  with  the  reasons  for  such  action. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  not  have 
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to  foflow  any  recommentfatlon  of  tlie  toe>] 
advisory  board;  but  the  bill  wtmld  reqntri 
him.  If  be  (ttd  not  fdLlcm  tt.  to  glre  bis  rea- 
«n»  for  bto  actioo;  and  I  beMere  that  a  pub- 
lic serrant  sbonld  be  willing  to  do  that. 

BerttoB  e  at  the  bill  provides  tbat  "notbtni 
in  this  act  shan  be  eomtmed  as  Itmitinc  oi 
reatrtettaf  any  right,  title,  or  interest  of  th( 
United  States  in  any  lands  or  reeomres." 
rt  la  dtnr  the  bill  is  not  a  land  grab. 
aoatter  how  many  tlmae  it  may  be  so  char 


na- 


On  January  36  of  this  year,  the  America)  i 
p^eaUy  Asaoctatloa   issoed   a  press  release 
attacking  thia  bill.     The  prws  release  eon 
ll^iinnsrt  what  It  called  attempts  l>eing  mad  i 
toy  fvlvate  Intereata  to  invade  the  public  land  s 
at  the  West:  and  spectflcally  eoodetnned  ir 
Mll.  8.  n.     Tliie  release  stated  that — and 
i|Uote — "8.  39.  it  is  asserted,  would  give  hol<;  - 
cfs  of   10-year  grastog  permits  on   the 
tional  forests  virtual  perpetual  rights  in 
icreat  fao««a."     Tbia  stat— rvent  accma  cart 
tally  pkraaed  to  avoid  direct  responaibUlt  r 
ttaraucli  tlte  oae  of  the  words  "it  is  assi 
and  the  statement  apparently  takas  no 
nt  the  fact  that  aectkn  1  ot  3.  S3  specil 
caBy  permits  a  denial  of  a  renewal  appi 
ration,  or  a  reducUon  of  a  grazing  permi  c 
tt  sodn   denial   or   renewal    is   necessary 
protaes   from   overgraatng.   to   prtaerve 
IhaUte  raaoureas.  or  for  orderly  admlnistr 
UoB  in  the  interasta  at  leforcaUtion.  reoe  i 
tiaai.  wlMllle  conservation,  and  bo  on 
fgtm  laleaae  g<  the  forestry  association 
tains    numerous   inflammatory   ptxrasee. 
•aya  "The  stoduaen's  proposals  are  bold 
insidious.'     It  irirarT  at  **a  raid  upon  pubflc 
resowcca.  actovBdIng  in   ita  audacity." 
ptcdleta  "a  eooservatloai  storm  that  bi 
the  Bltlvtlctlk  Ousigrwss  is  over  may  rock 
AMsricaa  pcopta."    This  j^esa  release    . . 
anUy  is  tlw  mottvattnc  factor  in  the  rise 

I  oppoaitloB  to  tba  bill,  partlcula]  ly 
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Lac  ms  awka  ttan  partactty  dear:  My 
S.  tt.  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  public 
main,   and   b^   no   cosmectlon   wfaatsorfe 
with  any  propeaal  that  imbUc-doBaln 
Ing  lante  staoadd  be  tranaferred  to  - 
ownership.    Ob  the  eontnvy.  S.  33  tans  re 
tioo  only  to  the  manaccmaet  and 
Uatloa  Of  natknal-forcat  graaing  lands 
I  will  not  take  personal   issue  with 
man  Jiat  becwiae  he  attacks  8.  S3,  or 
other  bill  I  have  introduced.    He  has  a 
to  make  such  an  atta^  ttoot«h  I  wiU 
to  tha  beUef  that,  in  doing  so.  he  shcMild 
___Jt  the  facts.     But  it  ia  not  " 
fair  to  attack  me  personally  for 
I  have  not  introduced.     Tet  a  number 
MUa  for  which  1  am  being  roundly 
tu  a  wMespvaad  campaign  now  " 
a  rfiT~r**fr  vbleb.  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
been  )atnad  toy  at  least  aooM  <d  the 
of  tha  laaak  Walton  Lsaguf    a  number 
Mils  for  whiai  I  am  bainc  attacked  are  not 
blUto  at  alL    In  fnet.  tha  aUsfed  bill  that 
psars  to  be  ttoe  center  of  ttala  attack  upon 
and  upon  the  Uvertock  amnrtatinrm.  la 
only  in  tha  diacuastrm  stage,  ao  far  as  I 
been  able  to  Vaam.     I  have  not  been 
■ultad  icgardlng  the  terms  d  this 
nor  has  it  been  suggested  to  ma  that  I 
It  in  ttoe  Cui^eas.  if  eventually  tt  shaul<J 
introdiaecd  as  a  bUl.     I  am  informed  " 
t>>te  piupiaal  baa  not  twen  spptovcd  by 
two    imt**— 1    Uveatock    amociatiops; 
Tt"«*>  linos  groupa  hold  ttactt  annual 
UoBO  in  January,  it  would  qipear  that 
vmtallc  attack  ia  toeing  wafad  against  a 
■atal  cHlld.  akOl  some  t  months  away 
tolrtto.    Mor  la  there  any  amuiauce  that, 
without  this  atteffr.  the  cUldwaald 
be  bom.    Ttaave  la  atm  a  ecnrtrtsraWi 
d  aptaitn  wtttata  tlw  gn>ufa  of 
aa  to  the 
f  aasltottlty  of  any 

I  reibr.  «  eoowa.  to  a 
iT^«»—  toe  pruvMad  wtomw  ,    _ 
administered  under  the  Taylor  Grazing 
may  be  permitted  to  pass  to  private  — 
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ahip.    It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posal tinder  consideration  does  not  Include 
any  of  the  lands  In  the  national  forests.    In 
other  words,  the  lands  involved  are  those 
poorest  remnants  of  the  open  public  domain 
whose  one  economic  use  Is  for  grazing  pur- 
poses.   And  I  am  informed  that  the  proposed 
transfers  to  private  ownership  need  not  in- 
volve the  subsurface   rights.     I*t^haps  this 
proposal   may   have   some   merit;    btit  It  is 
definitely  not  my  baby,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
I  should  be  called  upon  here  and  now  to 
defend   It.     However.   I   want   to   make   my 
position  perfecUy  dear.    I  have  seen  no  bill 
embodying  this  proposal.     I  do  not  believe 
there  is  such  a  bUl.    I  have  not  been  asked 
to  write  or  to  sponsor  stich  a  bill,  and  I  would 
not  write  it  nor  sponsor  It  If  I  should  be 
a£ked.    I  have  seen  no  bill  to  ttim  national - 
forest  lands   over   to   administration   under 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Aqt.     I  do  not  believe 
there  U  such  a  bill.    I  have  not  been  asked 
to  write  such  a  bill  nor  to  sponsor  It:  and 
I  would  not  write  it  nor  sponsor  it  if  I  should 
be  asked. 

I  do  not  have  definite  InfcMinatlon  aa  to 
the  underlying  source  of  the  current  vitriolic 
campatign  directed  against  this  proposal  and 
against  me  in  connection  with   it.     But  I 
tMnk  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  put  a 
finger  upon  that  source.    Most  of  you  doubt- 
less know  that  durliig  the  past  6  years  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  beuig  the  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
which   ha*   conducted    a   long   and   careful 
and  detailed  Investigation  of  the  use  and  ad- 
miniatratlon  of  the  public  lands.    Many  pub- 
lic hearings  have  been  held  throughout  the 
public  land  States  and  in  Washington.  IX  C, 
and  many   highly   unsatisfactory   situations 
and  pracUces  and  policies  have  been  brought 
to  light,  particularly  in  the  administration 
of  the  public  grazing  lands.     The  record  is 
available  in  the  voluminous  printed  hear- 
ings, and  in  five  separate  reports  by  my  sub- 
committee.   These  findings  have  trod  pretty 
hard  upon  certain  bureaucratic  circles  and 
officials.     It  is  not  at  all  imusual  for  such 
officials   to  seek   and   find   allies   in  certain 
pressure   groups,  or   even   to  seek   to   bend 
wholly   worthy   organizations,   such   as   the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  to  their  purposes,  in 
attempts  to  pull  their  chestnuts  from,  the 
Are.     And.  all  loo  frequently,  the  groups  or 
organizations  so  used,  particularly  the  rank 
and  file  membership,  liave  little  real  knowl- 
edge of  how  their  influence  is  lieuig  applied 
or  misapplied.     Sometimes  the  bureaucratic 
officials  are  also  officers  in  some  of  the  groups 
thus  tised.  and  that  makea  it  easy  for  than 
to  sway  the  memberahip  their  way. 

lu  tlxe  present  Instance,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  a  publicity  campaign  directed 
at  discrediting  me  might  well  be  a  useful 
device  to  those  who  fear  that  through  my 
eSorts  there  might  be  brought  about  some 
loas  in  authority  and  positions  on  the  pc^ 
of   the  grazing  administrators. 

I  think  that  at  this  point  it  would  l>e  well 
to  review  iwiefly  the  extent  of  public  lands, 
and  their  vital  inkportance  in  the  economy 
of  the  Weat. 

The  area  of  the  landa  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  within  the  limits  of  the 
48  States  is  approximately  465.000.000  acres. 
This  is  M  percent  of  the  total  area  at  all 
<rf  the  States.  Ninety  percent  of  these  Fed- 
eral lands  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  the 

II  Western  States;  and  these  States  comprise 
40  percent  of  the  area  of  all  the  States. 
Mere  t^^"  haU  ta  the  total  land  area  of  the 
11  Western  SUtes  Is  federally  owned.  In  3 
of  these  States,  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
i^rxi  ki  owned  by  the  Federal  Government; 
and  ia  my  own  SUte  of  Nevada  the  propor- 
tion nacbm  34  percent.  If  the  area  of 
jIlM^B  ta  wMed  to  that  of  the  48  States,  we 
Lnd  that  SO  percent  of  the  total  land  area 
of  the  fffmf"^"**^  United  States  is  owned 
and  administered  by  the  Government  in 
Washington. 


Now.  my  friends,  these  are  not  Just  statis- 
tics. They  are  facts  of  the  most  vital  con- 
cern in  the  life  and  the  development  of 
each  of  the  11  Western  States.  These  public 
lands  contain  a  high  proportion  of  the  na- 
tural resources  of  the  West;  and  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  development  of  this  vast  region, 
the  expansion  of  its  industries,  the  employ- 
ment of  its  citizens,  are  dependent  upon  the 
orderly  and  proper  development  of  these 
resoiures. 

The  existence  of  these  high  proporUons 
of  public  lands  in  many  of  the  Western 
States  means  that  there'  is  a  very  narrow 
base  of  taxable  property  available  for  the 
support  of  the  State  and  local  governments. 
There  are  many  counties  throughout  the 
public  land  States  In  which  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  land  areas  are  in  Federal  owner- 
ship. Upon  such  narrow  tax  bases,  it  is 
with  exceeding  difficulty  that  the  local  gov- 
ernments can  be  maintained  with  even  the 
very  minimum  of  essential  functions  and 
services. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  public  landa  of  the 
West  are  the  remainder  of  the  original  pub- 
lic lands.  They  have  never  passed  to  (vivate 
ownership  under  any  of  the  public  lands 
laws.  However,  for  more  than  a  decade  there 
has  been  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  ac- 
quire considerable  acreages  of  land  frnn  pri- 
vate ownership,  under  various  land-purchace 
programs.  This  process,  of  course,  was  ac- 
celerated. Just  prior  to  smd  during  wartinae. 
by  the  acquisition  of  many  large  i)ombing, 
gunner>,  and  other  training  sites  for  use  by 
the  armed  forces. 

Coincident  with  these  Federal  land  acquisi- 
tions, there  has  been  a  vu-tiiai  stoppage  in 
the  passage  of  the  public  lands  into  private 
ownership.  It  has  been  the  studied  policy 
of  the  Etepertment  of  the  Interior,  wherever 
and  whenever  possible,  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lic lands  under  its  administration  from  go- 
ing to  patent.  For  8  years  the  Grazing  Serv- 
ice has  made  a  complete  nx>ckery  of  tbose 
provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  intended 
to  permit  homesteading  and  the  purchase  of 
isolated  tracts  of  public  grazing  lands  with- 
in the  gracing  districts. 

The  net  result  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  acreages  of  th-  public  lands  !n  the 
Western  States.  Along  with  this  increase  in 
the  areas  of  public  lands  has  gone  increasing 
restrictions  upon  the  uses  of  such  lands.  I 
am  not  now  referring  to  the  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  the  multitudinous  and  often  bur- 
densome administrative  rules  and  regula- 
tions, but  rather  to  the  restrictions  Imposed 
by  Executive  order  withdrawals. 

The  abuse  of  Executive-order  withdrawals 
has  grown  to  one  of  majcv  proportions.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  remains  in 
the  West  today  scarcely  an  acre  of  public 
land  not  covered  by  a  withdrawal;  and  much 
of  the  land  is  covered  by  two  or  three  or  more 
overlying  and  overlapping  withdrawals  with 
varying  degrees  of  restrictions.  In  most  in- 
sunces  the  lands  are  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment, entry,  location,  and  sale.  The  bulk  of 
the  withdrawals  are  so-called  temporary  ones, 
since  that  Is  the  only  kind  that  the  Executive 
is  authorized  to  make  under  the  General 
Withdrawal  Act  of  1910,  as  amended.  But 
the  temporary  withdrawals  usually  stand  in- 
definitely. There  are  temporary  withdrawals 
in  effect  today  Issued  as  early  as  1862. 

A  high  proportion  of  the  withdrawals  are 
issued  in  aid  of  legislation  or  for  classifica- 
tion of  lands,  and  they  remain  In  effect  In- 
definitely, long  after  all  legitimate  purposes 
have  been  served.  Many  of  the  withdrawal 
orders  are  Intended  to  have,  and  do  have,  the 
effect  of  circumventing  or  nullifying  acts  of 
the  Congress. 

The  withdrawal  orttu  is  th*  favorite  device 
of  certain  Government  agencies,  particularly 
those  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
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bring  addltloiml  public  lands  under  their 
direct  administration  and  control.  Usually 
the  orders  include  far  more  land  than  could 
possibly  be  Justified  for  the  purposes  stated 
therein. 

The  ke3rstone  in  the  public  land  program 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  and 
its  kindred  organizations,  as  I  understand 
that  program,  is  contained  in  the  statement 
that  the  public  lands  are  the  property  of  all 
the  people;  that  all  citizens  everywhere  have 
an  equal  Interest  In  them;  an  equal  voice  and 
concern  as  to  how  the  land  shall  be  used.  So 
far,  and  as  a  purely  abstract  proposition,  and 
as  long  as  the  lands  remain  the  sole  property 
of  the  Federal  Government,  we  of  the  West 
may  not  l>e  prepared  to  challenge  that  posi- 
tion. It  is  with  the  corollaries  which  many 
of  you  attach  to  that  premise  that  we  cannot 
see  eye  to  eye  with  you. 

We  cannot  agree  that,  ijecause  these  lands 
now  are  In  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, they  have  suddenly  acquired  a  sac- 
rosanct status  which  should  not  be  subject  to 
alteration.  We  cannot  forg-t  that  most  of 
the  land  In  the  United  States  at  one  time  or 
another  has  been  public  domain.  We  cannot 
forget  the  historic  land  policy  under  which 
our  country  has  been  settled  and  developed, 
and  we  do  not  believe  now  that  that  policy 
was  a  mistaken  one. 

Most  of  these  western  public  lands  are  still 
public  lands  because  no  one  has  been  able  or 
could  afford  to  acquire  them  under  any  of 
the  existing  public  lands  laws.  Otir  home- 
stead laws  and  policies  were  developed  earlier 
in  our  history  and  were  adopted  to  meet  the 
conditions  in  the  more  humid  regions  of  the 
country,  where  generally  a  quarter  section  of 
land  served  as  a  base  for  a  family  farm  unit. 
Those  laws  did  not  so  well  meet  the  needs  of 
settlement  In  the  desert  and  semldesert  open- 
range  country.  We  do  not  believe  that  be- 
cause of  these  accidents  of  time  and  rainfall 
a  whole  new  philosophy  of  land  settlement 
and  ownership  should  be  applied  to  these 
western  public-land  States. 

What  I  have  said  here  is  not  with  reference 
to  the  ownership  <h-  control  of  those  public 
lands  in  the  higher  elevations,  upon  which 
the  fiow  of  otur  streams  and  the  sources  of 
our  irrigation  and  domestic  water  supplies 
are  so  vitally  dependent.  Nor  am  I  discuss- 
ing the  forested  public  lands.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that  these  lands  are  involved  In  the 
present  controversy.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
proposal  CH*  any  suggestion  that  these  forest 
lands  might  be  proper  subjects  for  private 
ownership.  And  I  certainly  would  not  agree 
with  any  such  proposal. 

What  is  involved  here  are  those  poorer 
left-over  desert  lands  used  and  usable  only 
for  grazing.  No  one  but  the  livestock  men 
covUd  put  them  to  a  useful  purpose.  They 
arc  not  recreation  lands,  though  they  do  sup- 
port some  wildlife.  They  do  not  contain 
streams,  for  the  areas  bordering  useful 
streams  have  long  since  passed  Into  private 
ownership  and  become  incorporated  in  ranch 
or  other  properties. 

These  lands  are  low  in  their  carrying  ca- 
pacity for  livestock  and  very  low  in  economic 
value  per  acre.  However,  they  are  large  in 
total  area.  There  are  142,000.000  acres  of 
public  'lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
grazing  districts.  They  can  be  utilized  only 
by  those  who  own  or  control  nearby  lands 
and  waters  They  do,  however,  furnish  the 
seasonal  grassing  essential  to  round  out  an 
operating  livestock  set-up.    In  fact,  most  of 

-  the  ranches  in  these  areas  cannot  opo-ate 
without  the  tise  of  these  lands. 

These  public  grazing  lands  and  the  nearby 

-  ranches  are  interdependent.    They  have  been 
'^        developed   together,   over   a  long   period  of 

years.  If  you  take  away  these  public  lands, 
you  would  destroy  most  or  all  of  the  values 
In  the  nearby  ranch  properties,  for  the  latter 
could  no  longer  provide  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood for  the  rancher  and  his  family.  And 
conversely,  without  the  use  of  the  nearby 


ranches  and  waters,  most  of  these  public 
lands  could  not  be  utilized  at  all.  To  any- 
one acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  which  we  are  discussing,  it  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  understand  the  sudden  and 
violent  Interest  In  these  lands,  evidenced  by 
groups  which  are  In  no  way  affected. 

Av  this  point,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  and 
always  have  been  a  firm  believer  In  a  proper 
and  common-sense  program  of  conservation. 
By  conservation  I  mean  the  prudent  and  or- 
derly utilization  of  our  resources  without  un- 
necessary waste.  That,  I  believe,  squares 
with  the  concept  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
those  other  farsighted  leaders  who  brought 
the  conservation  movement  into  being. 

I  do  not  conceive  of  conservation  as  a 
philosophy  or  a  process  for  the  locking  up 
of  our  resources,  a  blind  withholding  of  them 
from  present  use.  Such  practices,  applied 
to  stirface  land  uses,  not  only  result  In  the 
wastage  of  an  annually  renewable  resource, 
but  they  are  likely  to  lead  to  Immediate  dam- 
age to  the  land  much  greater  than  could  pos- 
sibly result  from  the  reasonable  utilization 
of  the  products  on  that  land.  I  refer  here 
not  to  any  sensible  and  Justifiable  restric- 
tions on  grazing,  but  to  the  practice  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  In  seeking  to  elimi- 
nate grazing  entirely  from  national  parks 
and  monuments.  This  inhibitory  practice 
only  results  In  Increasing  the  fire  hazard  and 
fire  losses  and  damage,  as  representatives  of 
the  Forest  Service  testified  In  hearings  be- 
fore my  committee. 

I  should  like  to  express  further  my  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  group  of  citizens  in 
the  western  country  more  genuinely  or  di- 
rectly concerned  with  soil  and  resource  con- 
servation than  those  engaged  In  the  live- 
stock producing  industry.  And  in  this  I 
speak  from  a  lifetime  of  close  association 
with  the  problems  and  the  memliers  of  that 
industry.  These  men  are  vitally  Interested 
In  the  conservation  of  the  lands  they  utilize 
because  their  welfare  and  thehr  means  of 
livelihood  are  directly  concerned.  They  can- 
not afford,  and  they  know  they  cannot  af- 
ford, to  misuse  the  lands  they  own  or  control. 
They  know  that  the  penalty  for  misuse  will 
come  home  to  them  directly,  and  will  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  income  from  the  business  from 
which  they  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

We  all  have  read  and  heard  much,  and 
some  of  us  have  seen  much,  of  the  effects  of 
overgrazing  upon  the  western  public  range 
lands.  But  most  of  this  overgrazing  and  re- 
sulting soil  damage  occurred  during  the  long 
years  of  the  unregulated  open  public  donuiln. 
Under  that  system,  or  lack  of  system,  the 
livestock  man  could  not  protect  the  public 
land  that  he  used  because  he  had  no  con- 
trol over  it.  Fortunately  those  days  and 
those  practices  are  past.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  public  lands  suffered  grievous 
damage  during  that  epoch. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  this 
history  of  overgrazing  and  damage  to  the 
lands  did  not  occur  under  a  system  of  land 
ownership.  Regulation  of  the  public  grazing 
lands  has  brought  considerable  relief  to  the 
hard-pressed  stockman.  It  has  given  him 
some  degree  of  continuity  In  his  operations — 
some  assurance  that,  if  he  properly  protects 
the  lands  that  he  uses,  he  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  profit  thereby.  Regulation, 
with  all  of  its  faults,  has  brought  more  sU- 
blllty  to  his  business,  and  he  is  properly 
appreciative.  But  the  livestock  man  is  thor- 
oughly convinced  from  his  own  experience 
that  greater  stability,  in  a  business  that  is 
highly  hazardous  at  best,  and  better  protec- 
tion for  the  grazing  lands  that  he  uses,  can 
only  come  with  full  recognition  of  the  Inter- 
dependence to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
At  the  same  time  I  know  that  a  majority 
of  western  stockmen  would  resist,  aa  I  would 
resist,  any  effort  to  tiun  the  national-forest 
grazing  lands  over  to  administration  under 


the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  or  otherwise  to  ftir- 
ther  centralize  bureaucratic  control  of  all 
grazing  lands. 

Befcn«  I  close.  I  want  to  speak  briefly  on 
what  might  be  termed,  In  the  Senate,  "a 
question  of  personal  privilege." 

I  have  received  through  the  mall  a  copy 
of  the  minutes  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Conservation  Council.  These  min- 
utes throw  some  Interesting  light  upon  the 
current  campaign  of  vituperation  to  which 
I  have  previously  referred.  A  representative 
of  your  executive  director  addressed  that 
meeting.  I  shall  quote  from  the  minutes 
a  part  of  the  statement  therein  with  respect 
to  what  he  said. 

Your  representative  said,  "Many  bad  bllla 
were  being  dumped  Into  Congress,  especially 
by  Senator  McCAaaAN.  which  represents  an 
attempt  to  steal  public  lands  and  practically 
give  them  to  a  small  minority  of  western 
stockmen.  Senator  McCAaRAN  Is  detennlned 
to  make  available  for  private  ownership  all 
of  the  public  domain  now  In  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  lands  and  In  the  nati<;.jal  forests.  The 
stockmen  now  hold  leases,  but  they  are  mak- 
ing an  all-out  effort  to  get  actual  possession 
throtigh  purchase.  Their  insatiable  demands 
were  evident  at  a  recent  meeting  In  Denver. 
•  •  •  Their  proposal  Is  that  the  land 
should  be  sold  only  to  present  permittees 
and  that  no  one  else  should  be  allowed  to 
buy  for  16  years.  The  price  proposed  Is  60 
cents  an  acre.     •     •     • 

"The  roster  of  Congress  shows  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  legislators  from  Ccdorado. 
Wyoming,  and  Utah  are  controlled  by  this 
group  of  stockmen.  McCaskam's  name  on 
any  bill  means  a  steal  by  some  group.  The 
Senator  Ignores  other  valuable  uses  of  these 
public  lands,  namely,  watershed  protection 
for  western  Irrigation,  recreation,  wildlife 
and  fisheries  conservation,  and  timber  pro- 
duction." 

My  only  comment  on  this  statement,  at- 
tributed to  the  representative  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  in  the  official  minutes  of  the 
council  he  addressed,  Is  that  It  contains  more 
misstatements  of  fact  and  opinion  than   I 
can  recall  having  ever  before  seen  in  a  state- 
ment of  slmUar  length.    Mr.  Held  is  a  well- 
informed  man  and  he  should  know  the  facts. 
My  friends,  I  did  not  come  to  challenge 
you.    There  is  no  more  reason  why  I  should 
pick  a  quarrel  with  the  membership  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  than  there  is  for  one  of 
yoxu-  officers  to  attack  me  personally.  Impugn 
my  motives,  and  deprecate  my  good  faith. 
It  was  in  the  hope  that  I  could  abed  some 
light  upon  the  confused  thought  surroTind- 
Ing  my  bill  that  I  accepted  Mr.  Reld's  most 
cordial  invitation  to  speak  at  yotur  conven- 
tion.   I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  a  pro- 
found   admiration    for    the    Izaak    Walton 
League,  and  its  announced  purposes  of  de- 
fending our  woods,  waters,  and  wildlife.    It 
is  a  cause  in  which  every  American  can  Join 
wholeheartedly.  In  the  knowledge  that  what 
he  Is  doing  will  make  for  a  better  country. 
Our  ho-ltage  in  our  forests  is  a  prlceleaa  asset. 
Let  us  tise  it  wisely  for  the  l>eneflt  of  all  our 
people. 


Commttiiist  Party  Counterattack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  1,  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  enclose  the  following  article  by 
Sidney    Shalett    In    today's  New  York 
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Times  sliowlng  what  a  frantic  drive  the 
Communists  are  making  to  prevent  Con- 
gress  from  putting  a  stop  to  their  sub- 
fersive  liCtivities  in  this  country. 

The  natter  referred  to  follows: 
CoMMtmxm   Onto   n»   Sicurr  Siasious   To 

COMBAT    ATTACKS— PAtrt    LUCt    OF    DCTIKSS 

Laid  Eowm  bt  "Auzucah  Kwmum,  '  Leaks 
Fbou    RrcioNAL   Talks— NTKi   Pouttb   on 
PmocB-.M-  L«AD»««  CH*iT  Battie   Against 
"Ajm -SoTncT"   ACT»  Amoao,  FBI  "Smiab. 
Ui«loi>  AiB 

(By  Sidney  Bbalett) 
Wabmwctoh.  Mnrch  31. -The  Communut 
P»rty  of  tht  UnUed  StatM.  M»t«ucl  over  the 
rw^nt  :rfiid  In  Amtrlenn  for«t|n  and  do. 
m*«tic  policy  MCBlnat  coramunlMn.  la  •»• 
temptIrK  to  ontmnlM  ■  counurattaca. 

A  rt|>5rt  has  )«ak«d  out  on  dltcuMlon*  con. 
duct*d  At  a  rtcnxt  ••ctrat  mtatln«  ot  the  locnJ 
OommtnUt  Party  eiecutlw  eooimliiee  in 
WMhtnirton.  and  on  m  •tmlUr  meatlng  that 
took  plAce  In  Pttubumh. 

At  tl  »w*  me^ tlnga.  which  preromably  were 
dupllctted  in  other  Irey  cttle*,  the  "pnrty 
line"  r<«r  the  counterattark  w«  laid  down  by 
the  "/\merlcan  Kremlin."  »«  Communl«t 
P»rty  national  hef.dquiirter*  In  Kew  Torlc 
City  U  called. 

F^ropMed  Bnli-Oommunlat  leglsiatlon  and 
•lleged  iTilenalflcstlon  of  the  antJ-Sovlet 
policy  -r  the  United  States,  as  the  American 
OonuninUU  view  It.  are  the  two  develop- 
ments which  bother  the  party  most.  Recent 
trends  toward  anUIabor  leflslatlon.  which 
have  (lereloped  In  Congreas  since  the  rash 
of  postwar  strtkes.  also  have  the  Communists 
worrie'l.  

BACKS    AOAntST   TJtt    WALI. 

President  Trumans  March  12  speech,  to 
which  he  called  for  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key w  bolster  their  poUtlcal  resistance  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  viewed  by  some  of 
the  si.eakers  at  the  Washington  conlerence 
aa  pu  ting  our  backs  against  the  wsai. 

The  meetings  on  which  the  reports  leaked 
out  all  preceded  the  March  22  Executive 
order  calling  for  removal  from  Federal  em- 
ployment of  all  persons  of  doubtful  loyalty. 
The  Presidents  order  was  based  on  recom- 
mendiiUous  of  his  six-agency  temporary 
commissi- ai  on  employee  loyalty,  which  has 
been  Investigating  the  problem  of  possible 
&ubve:3icri  within  the  Government. 

Hovever  the  discussions  at  the  Washing- 
ton aiid  Pituburgh  meetings  virtually  antic- 
tpatec  the  effect  of  the  Presidents  order. 

At  lh«  Washington  meeting,  held  on  Maicb 
12.  tu)ccrding  to  report,  district  chairmen 
of  the  Communist  Party  reported  on  the 
mcettog  which  they  had  been  svunmoned  to 
attend  at  national  headquarters  In  New 
Tork  City  the  previous  week  end.  The  mes- 
sage they  brought  beck  was  that  national 
headquarters  was  frankly  worried. 

BABES  or  COXTMTKaArrACK 

A  I'ounterprogram  which  may  be  summed 
up  i  J  nine  major  poinU  la  being  mapped 
out.     These  Include: 

1.  The  Communist  Party  will  engage  in  a 
eam|>aign  bringing  in  as  many  supporter: 
■•  it  can  swir.g  to  attempt  to  stifle  or  at 
least  postpone  domestio  anti-Red  legisla- 
tion Anti-Soviet  acts  abroad  also  will  bi 
batted. 

2.  A  smear  attack  aimed  agalnat  th( 
Pedtral  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  planned 
The  Communlst.s  wUl  attempt  to  link  th« 
PBI  with  the  House  Un-American  Actlvltlei 
Coirmittte:  will  seek  to  paint  the  FBI  ai 
antl-trade-unlon,  and  will  try  to  make  i 
came  c^iatore  of  th*  caaa  of  Oerhart  Blalci 
the  alleged  rtpreaentaOve  of  the  Communis 
Inumatlonal  in  America,  whose  actlvltie 
ara  under  inquiry  by  the  House  committee 

a.  Ubcrala— partictUarly  among  puhll 
Ogu  ■•  who  fO  aluof  with  the  party  In  ever 
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respect  but  have  not  actually  Joined— may 
oe  urgwd  to  Join  the  party  openly  for  the 
effect  on  public  opinion. 

4.  All  Communist  front  organlaatlons  will 
be  brought  Into  the  pressure  campaign  In 
behalf  of  Elsler. 

5.  An  Intensive  recruiting  campaign  for 
party  members  will  be  launched.  At  the 
WRshlngton  meeting  It  was  said  that  the 
party  actually  had  only  80.000  bona  fide 
membsrs.  although  CommunUt  publications 
have  set  the  total  as  high  as  74,000. 

6  A  money-raising  campaign,  with  at 
least  12(^0.000  aa  the  goal  la  being  conaldered. 

7  Protect  demonstrations  may  be  Btaged 
in  the  capiui  early  in  May.  "BIk  names- 
will  be  sought  to  appear  on  the  programs. 

I.  The  CommunUU  would  like  to  bring 
tha  American  federntlon  of  Labor  and  tha 
CttngfeM  of  Indu«irlsl  OrgtnlMtlona  to- 
gether in  key  American  ritie«  to  fight  pro- 
posed antllBbor  legislation  through  some 
spectacular  means.  A  I -day  country-wlda 
iitrlke  Is  being  dlscuseed  bj   the  Commuj 

9  BnphaslB  will  be  i>ut  on  attempting  to 
delay  throxigh  pressure  and  propaganda,  any 
definite  legislative  acMon  Sfaln^t  dometitle 
communism  until  after  the  summer  iece«$ 
of  Congress. 

TOF  LEADCa  AT   BXCIONaL  TALK 

At  the  Pittsburgh  meeung.  reportedly 
held  the  day  after  the  New  York  parley 
adjourned,  a  represenUtlve  from  the  party* 
national  secretariat  was  present.  He  went 
over  much  the  .same  groiuid  for  a  small 
group  of  Corrununist  officiais  who  are  key 
men  in  the  Pennsylvania  oi-ganlzation. 

Considerable  discussion  was  devoted  to 
poeslbUitles  for  using  veten.ns  sympathetic 
to  communism  In  the  demonstrations 
planned  for  May.  The  meetlrigs  probably  will 
be  staged  from  May  8  to  10  to  give  them  a 
VB-day  fUvor.  The  speaker  said  the  party 
must  hammer  away  at  -resulting  the  love  of 
the  Commtmist  Party  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  America."  COntrlbutloos  of  Anaericao 
Commimists  to  the  war  will  be  stressed. 

There  even  was  discussion  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  asking  Oen.  I>wight  D.  Eisenhower 
to  send  a  VE-day  message  to  the  Commu- 
nist-sponsored celebrations,  and  of  attempt- 
ing to  send  a  delegation  to  nhe  White  Houae. 


TwcKc  States  Hstc  Baa  on  Conmnnift 
Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1947 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
country-wide  awakeninij  to  the  menace 
lurking  in  the  Communist  virus  that 
is  being  spread  among  the  present  and 
also  the  next  generation  of  Americans 
is  now  in  evidence.  It  l>  a  strange  para- 
dox when  we  legalixe  the  Communist 
Party,  which  has  for  its  avowed  purpose 
the  overthrow  of  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment by  violence  if  necessary,  by  dig- 
nifying it  with  a  place  on  the  ballot. 

The  question  now  widely  discussed  is 
bow  to  isolate  the  Typhoid  Marys  of 
the  Commimlat  stripe.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  party  be  banned  from 
the  ballot.  Some  have  suggested  this 
will    drive    them    underground.    Tl>ey 


have  achieved  their  present  standing  as 
underminers  of  the  Republic  by  under- 
ground operations.  Can  they  get  any 
lower  underground?  Communists,  now 
legalized  as  a  party,  do  not  rim  around 
spreading  their  poison  against  this  Gov- 
ernment while  wearing  big  red  lapel 
buttons  bearing  the  Communist  Party 
insignia. 

Twelve  States  now  have  laws  denying 
a  place  on  the  ballot  to  parlies,  the  tenets 
of  wluch  include  overthrow  of  our  form 
of  Oovemment.  Mlaa  Helen  G.  lx)hm.  of 
the  State  Law  Section  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  hu  prepared  at  my  request  a 
.summary  of  State  laws  prohibiting  the 
Communist  Party  from  appearing  on  the 
ballot.  Thu  summary  IoUowh: 
BTATi  LAwa  PaoMiamMo  CoMMumar  Party 
Paoa  ApraaaiMO  om  tmi  BAuxyr 

ARKANSAS 

An  act  to  amend  section  4910  of  Walter  L. 
Pope's  Digest  of  the  Statutes  of  Arkansas,  the 
same  being  an  act  to  bar  un-American  par- 
ties from  the  election  ballot.    No  political 
party  (a)  which  Is  directly  or  Indirectly  affi- 
liated by  any  means  whatsoever   with  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Communist  International,  or  any  other  for- 
eign agency,  political  party,  orgonlaatlon  or 
government;  or  (b)  which  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  advocates,  teaches.  Justifies,  aids, 
or  abets  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence, 
or  by  any  unlawful  means,  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Unite    SUtes  or  this  State;  or 
(c)   which  dlrectlj'  or  Indirectly  carries  on. 
advocates,   teaches.   Justifies,   aids,  or  abets 
a  program  of  sabotage,  force  aikl  Tlolence. 
sedition  or  treason  against  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  thU  State,  shall  be 
recognized,    or    qualified    to   participate,    or 
permitted  to  have  the  names  of  Its  candi- 
dates printed  on  the  ballot,  in  any  election 
in  this  State.     ( Dig.  SUt.  ( Cum.  Supp.  1944 ) , 
ch.  55.  sec.  4910.  p    193.: 

CAUrORNIA 

NotwlthsUndlng  any  other  provisions  of 
this  code,  no  party  shall  be  recognised  or 
qualified  to  participate  in  any  primary  elec- 
tion which  usfs  or  adopts  as  any  part  of  its 
party  designation  the  word  "Communist"  or 
any  derivative  of  the  word  "Communist." 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  code,  no  party  shall  be  recognized  or 
qualltted  to  participate  In  any  primary  elec- 
tion which  Is  directly  or  indirectly  affiliated. 
by  any  means  whatsoever,  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  SUtee.  the  Third 
Communist  International,  or  any  other  for- 
eign agency,  political  party,  organisation,  or 
government,  or  which  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly carries  on.  advocates,  teaches.  Jtistl- 
fles,  aids,  or  abets  the  overthrow  by  any 
un'awful  means  of.  or  which  directly  or 
Indirectly  carries  on,  advocates,  teaches.  Jus- 
tifies, aids,  or  abets  a  program  of  sabotage. 
fOTce  and  violence,  sedition  or  treason  against 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  or  of 
this  State. 

The  Secreury  of  Sute  shall,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Attorney  General, 
determine  which  parties  are  qualified  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  primary  election.  Such  de- 
termination shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  courts  in  accordance  with  law.  (Codea 
(Deering,  1989)  Elections  Code.  sees.  3540.3. 
25404.   2540.9.   p.    118.) 

nxiNota 
That  no  political  organization  or  group 
•hall  be  qualified  as  a  political  party  here- 
under, or  given  a  place  on  a  ballot,  which 
organisation  or  group  It  saeoclated.  directly 
or  Indirectly,  with  Communist,  Pasclst.  Na«l. 
or  other  un-American  principles  and  engage 
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In  activities  or  propaganda  designed  to  teach 
subservience  to  the  political  principles  and 
Ideals  of  foreign  nations  or  the  overthrow  by 
violence  of  the  established  constitutional 
form  of  government  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

That  no  political  organization  or  group 
shall  be  qualified  as  a  political  party  •  •  • 
or  given  a  place  on  a  ballot,  which  organiza- 
tion or  group  Is  associated,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, with  Communist,  Fascist.  Nazi,  or 
other  un-American  principles  and  engages  In 
activities  or  propaganda  designed  to  teach 
subservience  to  the  political  prlnclpleB  and 
Ideals  of  foreign  nations  or  the  overthrow  by 
violence  of  the  established  constitutional 
form  of  government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  sute  of  IlllnoU.  (Rev.  Stat.  (1946)  ch. 
46.  see.  7-a,  p.  1517.) 

INDIANA 

No  political  party  or  organisation  shall  be 
recognized  and  given  a  place  on  or  have  the 
names  of  lU  candidates  printed  on  the  ballot 
used  at  any  election,  which  advocates  the 
overthrow,  by  force  or  violence,  of  the  local, 
BUU.  or  National  Government,  or  which  ad- 
vocates, or  carries  on,  a  program  of  sedition 
or  of  treason,  and  which  Is  affiliated  or  co- 
operates with  or  has  any  relation  with  any 
foreign  government,  or  any  political  party  or 
group  of  Individuals  of  any  foreign  govem- 
ment.     Any  political  party  or  organization 
which  Is  In  existence  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  or  which  shall  have  had  a 
ticket  on  the  ballot  one  or  more  times  prior 
to  any  election,  and  which  does  not  advocate 
any  of  the  doctrines  the  advocacy  of  which 
is  prohibited  by  this  act.  shall  Insert  a  plank 
m  Its  platform  that  It  does  not  advocaU  any 
of  the  doctrines  prohibited  by  this  act.    No 
existing  or  newly  organized  political  party 
or  organization  shall  be  permitted  on  or  to 
have  the  names  of  its  candidates  printed  on 
the  ballot  used  at  any  election  until  It  has 
filed  an  affidavit,  by  lU  officers,  under  oath, 
that  it  does  not  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
local.  State,  or  National  Oovemment  by  force 
or  violence,  and  that  It  Is  not  affiliated  with 
and  does  not  cooperate  with  nor  has  any  rela- 
Uon  with  any  foreign  govemment,  or  any 
political  party,  organization,  or  group  of  In- 
.dlvlduals  of  any  foreign  govemment.    The 
affidavit  herein  provided  for  shall  be  filed 
with  th*  board  of  election  commissioners  of 
the  State  or  the  county  or  city  or  town  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  printing  of  the  ballot  on 
which  such  ticket  is  to  appear.    The  board 
of  election  commissioners  with  which  such 
affidavit  is  filed  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  such   Investigation  as  it  may  deem 
necessary   to  determine   the  character  and 
nature   of   the   political   doctrines   of   such 
existing  or  proposed  new  party  and  the  ex- 
pense of  such  investigation  by  the  SUte 
board  of  election  commissioners  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  State  treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  provided  the 
amount  of  such  appropriation  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $500;  and  the  expense  of  the  Investiga- 
tion by  any  other  board  of  election  commis- 
sioners shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  in  the 
treasury,   not  otherwise   appropriated,   pro- 
vided the  amount  of  such  appropriation  shall 
not  exceed  $300,  of  any  other  political  sub- 
division with  whose  board  of  election  com- 
missioners such  affidavit  Is  filed;  and  If  the 
board  Is  of  the  opinion  that  such  existing  or 
proposed    new    party    advocates    doctrines 
which  are  in  violation  of  the  provUlons  of 
•    this  act,  or  that  any  of  the  statemenU  In  said 
affidavit  are  false,  the  board  shall  not  permit 
Bucb   ticket   or   candidates   on    the   ballot. 
(Laws  1941,  ch.  138.  p.  385-^87.) 

KAWBAa 

No  political  party  (a)  which  Is  directly  or 
Indirectly  affiliated  by  any  means  whatsoever 
with  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
BtateB,  tht  Communist  International,  or  any 


other  foreign  agency,  political  party,  organi- 
zation, or  government;  or  (b)  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  advocates,  teaches.  Jus- 
tifies, aids,  or  abets  the  overthrow  by  force 
or  violence,  or  by  any  unlawful  means,  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  or  this 
SUU;  or  (c)  which  directly  or  indirectly 
carries  on.  advocatet,  Uaches,  Justifies,  aids, 
or  abets  a  program  of  sabotage,  force,  and 
violence,  sedition,  or  Weason  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtee  or  this 
sute  shall  be  recognized  or  qualified  to  par- 
ticipate or  permitted  to  have  the  names  of 
lu  candidates  printed  on  the  ballot  m  any 
election  In  this  SUte,  (Gen.  SUt.  Ann. 
(Supp.  1946),  ch.  35.  tecs.  35-118,  35-117.) 

OKLAHOMA 

No  political  party  shall  be  recognized  or 
qualified  to  participate  in  any  primary,  spe- 
cial, or  general  election  In  this  State  which  is 
*  directly  or  Indirectly  affiliated,  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  with  the  Communist  Party,  the 
Third  CommunUt  International,  or  with  any 
foreign  political  agency,  party,  organlaatlon 
or  government;  or  which  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  carries  on  or  advocates  revolution, 
uaches  or  Justifies  a  program  of  sabotage, 
force,  and  violation,  sedition,  or  treason 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtat 
of  America  or  of  this  Stste,  or  which  directly 
or  Indirectly  carries  on,  advocates  revolutions, 
teaches,  or  Jtistlfies.  by  any  means  whatso- 
ever, the  overthrow  of  the  Govemment  of  the 
United  States  or  of  this  StaU,  or  change  In 
the  form  of  government  thereof  by  force  or 
violence. 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  file  as  a  can- 
didate ;or  nomination  of  any  political  party 
or  as  an  Independent  or  nonpartisan  candi- 
date who  is  directly  or  indirectly  affiliated 
with  the  Commtmist  Party,  the  Third  Com- 
munist International,  or  any  foreign  politi- 
cal agency,  party,  organization,  or  sovera- 
ment.  or  who  advocates  revolutions,  teaches 
or  Justifies  a  program  of  sabotage,  force,  or 
violence,  sedition,  or  treason  against  the  Gov- 
emment of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State 
or  who  directly  or  Indirectly  advocates  or 
teaches  by  any  means  whatsoever  the  over- 
throw of  the  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  State,  or  change  in  the  form 
of  government  thereof  by  force  or  any  unlaw- 
ful ipeans.  (Stat.  (1941),  title  26,  sec.  6.1. 
p.  1079;  title  26,  sec.  162b.  p.  1103.) 

OHIO 

No  political  party,  or  group,  which  advo- 
cates, either  directly,  or  Indirectly,  the  over- 
throw, by  force  or  violence,  of  our  local,  SUU, 
or  National  govemment  or  which  carries  on 
a  program  of  sedition  or  treason  by  radio, 
speech,  or  press  or  which  has  in  any  manner 
any  connection  with  any  foreign  government 
or  power  or  which  in  any  manner  has  any 
connection  with  any  group  or  organization 
so  connected  or  so  advocating  the  overthrow, 
by  force  or  violence,  of  ovir  local,  SUU  or  Na- 
tional government  ci  so  carrying  on  a  pro- 
gram of  sedition  or  treason  by  radio,  speech, 
or  press  shall  be  recognized  or  be  given  a 
place  on  the  ballot  in  any  primary  or  general 
election  held  In  the  SUU  of  Ohio  or  In  any 
political  subdivision  thereof.  (Code  Ann. 
(Throckmorton,  Ctun.  Supp.  1946)  sec.  4785- 
100a  p.  343.) 

oasooiv 

No  person  shall  be  a  candldaU  for  public 
office  m  this  SUU  who  Is  a  member  of.  or 
affiliated  with,  any  organization  which  uaches 
the  doctrine  of,  or  advocates,  the  overthrow 
of  the  Govemment  of  the  UnlUd  StaUs  by 
force  or  violence. 

The  name  of  no  stich  person,  as  a  candldaU, 
ahall  be  placed  upon  any  ballot  In  connec- 
tion with  any  election  In  this  SUU;  nor  shall 
any  ttich  person  be  eligible  for  appolniment 
to  a  public  office.  (Comp.  Laws  Ann.  vol.  5 
(1943  pocket  part)   ch.  13,  tec.  81-1309,  p. 

«a) 


PSNMaTLVANU 

That  the  wwtls  "political  party"  and  the 
words  "political  body,"  as  hereinabove  de- 
fined, shall  not  include  any  political  party, 
political  organization  or  political  body  com- 
posed of  a  gi-oup  of  electors,  whose  purposes 
or  alms,  or  one  of  whose  purposes  or  alms.  Is 
the  establishment,  control,  conduct,  seizure, 
or  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  tha 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  United 
States  of  America  by  the  tise  of  force,  vio- 
lence, military  measures,  or  threaU  of  one 
or  naore  of  the  foregoing.  (Laws  1941,  No. 
218.  tec.  801  (d).  p.  527-828.) 

TSXAa 

No  person  shall  be  permltud  to  have  hit 
name  appear  upon  said  official  ballot  as  a  can- 
dldaU for  any  office  In  this  State  unlets  and 
until  he  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  StaU 
hU  affidavit,  in  a  form  to  b«  pratcribad  by 
tht  Attorntv  Oenaral,  that  If  tltctad  to  the 
office  which  he  teakt,  ht  will  tupport  and  dt- 
ftnd  the  Coiittltutlon  and  lawi  of  the  United 
Stntta  and  of  Texas.  Said  affidavit  shall  fur- 
ther reciu  that  tuch  candldaU  ballevas  \n, 
approves  of  and  if  elected  will  tupport  and 
defend  ovir  pretent  repretenUtlve  form  of 
government,  and  will  retltt  any  effort  or 
movement  from  any  source  which  tackt  to 
tubvert  or  dettroy  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof.  Uiie  of  the  matcuMne  urm  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  include  the  femlntoe. 

The  name  of  no  candldaU  or  nominee  ot 
any  political  party  whose  principles  Include 
any  thought  or  purpose  of  setting  aside  rep- 
resenUtlve form  of  govemment  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  any  other  form  of  gov- 
errunent ahall  be  permitted  or  said  oflldal 
ballot. 

It  is  spe<:ifically  provided  that  no  candi- 
date or  nominee  of  the  Conununist  Party,  or 
the  Fascist  Party,  or  the  Nazi  Party,  shall 
ever  be  allowed  a  place  on  said  ofllcial  bal- 
lot.   (Stat.  (Vemon,  Supp.  1942)  art.  2978a.) 

WISCONSIN 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  no  party  shall  be  recognized  or 
qualified  to  participate  in  any  election  which 
is  directly  or  indirectly  affiliated,  by  any 
means  whatsoever,  with  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Thh^  Com- 
mimist  International,  or  any  other  foreign 
agency,  political  party,  organization,  or  gov- 
ernment which  either  directly  or  indirectly 
carrtee  on,  advocates,  teaches.  Justifies,  aids, 
or  abeU  the  overthrow  by  any  unlawful 
means  of,  or  which  directly,  or  indirectly  car- 
ries on,  advocates,  teaches  Justifies,  aids,  or 
abete  a  prjgram  of  saboUge,  force  and  vio- 
lence, sedition  at  treason  against,  the  Gov- 
ernment o;  the  United  SUtes  or  of  this  SUte. 
The  secretary  of  sUte  shall,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  attorney  general, 
determine  which  parties  are  qualified  to 
particlpat«J  in  any  election.  Such  determina- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  review  b:'  the  courU 
in  accordance  with  law. 

This  edition  is  declared  to  be  enacted  In 
the  exerclM  of  the  police  power  of  this  SUU 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  peace,  safety, 
and  genei-al  welfare  of  the  resldente  of  this 
StaU   (Stat.  (1945)   sec.  5.225,  p.  98). 

WTOKINO 

Notwitlistandlng  any  other  provisions  of 
this  law  no  party  shall  be  recognized  or 
qualified  to  participate  in  any  primary,  or 
general  election,  which  Is  affiliated,  by  any 
means  whatsoever,  with  the  Commtmist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  the  Third  Com- 
munist Inumatlonal.  or  any  other  foreign 
agency,  v/hlch  carries  on.  advocatet,  teaches. 
Juttlflet,  aldt.  or  abeU  the  overthrow  by  any 
unlawful  means  of.  or  which  dU-ectly  or  In- 
directly carries  on.  advocatet,  teaches,  Juatl- 
flet,  aids,  or  abeU  a  program  of  i  botage. 
force  and  violence,  ledltlon  or  treason  agalntt 
the  Govfimment  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
thU  StaU  (Lawi  1941,  eh.  9,  p.  11-13). 
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T*  StrenfthcB,  N«t  Weakea,  the  UN 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PSmfSTLVAMIA 

IH  THE  SSNATK  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tue.iday,  AprU  1   (legislative  day  o/ 

Monday,  March  24 1 .  1947 

Mr  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  ol  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  To  Strengthen.  Not  Weaken,  the 
UN."  'rom  a  recent  issue  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w4s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  foUows: 


TO    SniMGTBXK,    ItOt    W«AKX«.    THT    tJM 

American  Delegate  Warren  R.  Austin '• 
■tate  nent  on  Greece  and  Turttey  to  the  Se- 
ctwlt;  CouncU  of  tlv«  DnJted  Natioms  yester- 
day lielped  materiaJly  to  remove  misconcep- 
tions regarding  the  effect  on  the  UN  of  our 
plant  to  aid  those  two  nations  at  the  gateway 
to  ttie  Uiddle  East. 

Tfeere  has  been  a  great  deal  ol  argument 
that  President  Truman's  proposal  to  extend 
this  aid— to  the  extent  of  •400.000.000— 
mswis  "bypassing"  the  United  Nations. 

Ttie  Austin  declarations  at  Lake  Success 
8h<w  conclusively  that  this  Is  not  the  case. 
-Instead,  as  lir.  Atwtln's  analysis  demon- 
stra  ea.  the  program  of  the  United  States  to 
mee:  an  emergency  which  could  be  met  in  no 
otlur  way  should  strengthen  the  UN. 

Tliere  can  be  no  question  that  collapse  of 
Or«>>ee  would  create  Instantly  a  dangerous, 
protiably  exploelTe.  situation.  In  the  Balkans. 
Ore-'k  Independence  could  hardly  survive 
The  ominous  plot  to  dismember  Macedonia 
Iron  Greece  would  sure  be  intensified. 

The  Dardanelles  Issue,  serious  as  it  has 
b«eii  made  by  inordinate  Soviet  pressure  upon 
Turkey,  would  become  acute.  A  series  of 
oUmt  critical  questions  would  swiftly  ensue. 
Ii  all  this  were  thrown  Into  the  United  Na- 
tlMiS  It  would  have  a  crisis  ou  its  hands  of 
ImtMSSwable  proportions.  It  is  not  too 
rnuih  to  say  that  such  a  crisis  at  this  time 
mlfht  wreck  the  UN  and  the  great  peace 
movement  for  which  It  stands. 

llM  UN  has  no  money  to  help  Greece 
Mr.  Awtin  also  brought  out  forcibly  the 
polat  that  under  prevailing  circumstanoes 
the  Greeks  could  hardly  turn  to  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Beconsuuction  and  De- 
ve^>pment  for  a  loan.  And  the  UN.  unhap- 
pilv.  even  at  this  late  date  has  no  armed 
Icras  to  protect  either  Greece  or  Turkey 

World  faith  and  hope  centered  In  the  UN 
wo  old  sustain  terrific  shocks  if  Greco-Turk- 
tat!  problems  were  brought  befors  it  vnt 
thitt  step  ended  in  fail  tire. 

But  there  is  something  vital  the  Unitec 
MatiODS  can  do  immediately  and  much  mor« 
It  »n  •chleve  eventually.  Mr.  Austin  caUec 
aV«ntton  to  the  UN  commission  which  ha; 
be^n  investigating  the  long-continued,  well 
OTKaniaed  Oommunlst-lnsplred  forays  an< 
•mautts  on  Greek  territory  along  the  border 
with  Albania.  Bulgaria,  and  Tugoslavta 

Bs  urged  a  report — at  least,  a  prellmlnar 
r«9ort — by  this  commisalon  to  the  Securlt^ 
OC'uncll  in  th«  shortsst  posaibls  Um«     ** 
utftd  that  lU  members  b«  callsd  back 
ll<^  York  to  consult  with  and  advlM 
Stcurlty  CouncU.    And.  further,  he  propose^ 
a  at  the  commission  teavt  reprMsntatlvss  ' 
wiitch  condltloos  along  th«  border,  bscai 
if  daafftrs  at  still  more  serious  guerrillk 
•(•UTttifes  ajrc  grsaUr  now  than  before. 

Ben  hi  a  )ob  that  Is  up  to  t>-e  UN.    It 
pi-csslng  and  TiUl:  To  get  the  truth  abo\:t 
tlie  Greek  border  flgbting  before  the  Seci 
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rlty  CJouncn  and  before  the  world  and  to 
take  every  practicable  step  tti  end  It. 

But  If  the  United  States  Government 
should  rest  on  its  oars  and  await  such  pro- 
ceedings, or  otherwise  leave  the  ominous 
prolems  ol  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  unpre- 
pared UN,  the  Greek  border  commission's 
findings  would  very  rapidly  cesse  to  have  any 
importance  under  the  Impact  of  far  graver 
developments. 

Turkey  and  Greece  are  entitled  to  the  kind 
of  governments  their  people  want,  to  inde- 
pendence, and  to  the  fullest  opportunities) 
to  sustain  both.  These  are  among  the  greati 
fundamentals  underlying  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Our  own  Nation  must  not  l)e  false  In  Its 
allegiance  to  them.  It  mus".  act,  as  it  atone! 
is  capable  of  doing  at  thLs  time,  to  aaatoti 
the  people  of  these  two  Imperiled  countries 
to  win  their  struggles.  It  must  continue  to 
strive  to  make  the  United  Nations  the  effec- 
tive protector  of  peace,  order,  and  Utjerty 
throughout  the  earth. 


Eiiitoml  CawMBt  •■  F 
Earle's     StatcBent 
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the     Atonic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TDonasKs 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  1   (legislative  day  of 

Monday  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RkcotD  a  very  well  con- 
sidered editorial  on  the  subject  of  com- 
munism. This  editorial  was  published 
in  the  Knoxville  Journal,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn..  on  March  29,  1947,  and  was  in- 
spired by  the  statemeni  of  former  Gov- 
ernor Earle.  of  Pennsylvania,  concern- 
ing the  danger  to  the  people  of  America 
by  reason  of  Russia's  knowledge  of  and 
ability  to  manufacture  atomic  bombs. 

The  editorial  favors  anti-Communist 
legislation  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  proposes  also  that  Communists 
be  prohibited  from  holding  public  ofllce 
and  also  that  they  b<?  prevented  from 
assuming  leadership  roles  in  union  labor 
organizations  in  this  country.  The  edi- 
torial very  forcefully  states: 

The  American  Communist  must  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  not  ocly  poUtical  but  so- 
cial ostracism.  He  must  be  made  to  retUise 
tliat  the  traitor  to  lUs  country  is  today  in 
exacUy  the  same  light  as  he  has  been  down 
through  aU  tlie  centuries  of  manlilnd's 
history. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  editorial 
to  Americans.  It  comes  from  a  patri- 
otic Tennessee  paper,  which  is  edited  by 
a  very  fine,  patriotic,  and  courageous 
American  citlien. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricoao,  as  follows: 


OOVnWOt  tAKLM  n  NOT  so  MUCH  AN  KXTUMUT 

sa   ainxxom   or  vmrto   srsna   cmxgm 
tauar  to  an  mttuj 

A  great  many  United  SUtsa  eitiaens  «bo 
read  i«poru  almost  every  day  of  tsstUnony 
before  the  House  Un«Amerlcan  Activities 
Committee  are  passing  It  up  as  Just  so  much 
conversation.     Many  of  our  people  are  hot 


bothering  to  read  It  at  all.  In  this  apathy 
on  the  part  ol  the  general  public  toward  a 
world  conspiracy  lies  Its  greatest  advantage. 
If  the  masses  of  Americans  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  recognize  the  Communist 
threat  to  their  freedom  for  what  It  Is,  so 
much  pressure  would  be  exerted  upon  Con- 
gress that  there  would  be  no  question  shout 
whether  anything  was  to  be  done  to  combat 
communism,  but  only  a  question  of  what 
would  accomplish  the  resulta  most  effectively. 
Bepr^entative  Pamhtll  Thomas,  of  New 
Jtney.  wants  legislation  to  outlaw  commu- 
nlsin  as  a  political  party,  and  to  bar  Com- 
munists from  holding  either  political  office 
or  places  of  leadership  In  Isbor  unions.  Such 
a  law  should  be  passed,  with  proper  sale- 
guvds  to  protect  all  citizens  from  unjustified 
aassult  upon  their  rights. 

But  It  will  be  recognized  from  the  outset 
that  the  drafting  of  such  a  measure  and  its 
enforcement  will  offer  the  greatest  difficulties. 
The  first  rule  of  communism  is  to  lie.  Only 
the  stupid  Communists  admit  their  party 
membership,  and  these  are  the  least  danger- 
ous of  all.  The  really  dangerous  ones  are 
those  who  deny  being  Communists,  yet  be- 
lieve everything  the  Communists  believe  and 
seek  all  the  pollUcal  and  social  objectives  the 
Reds  advocate. 

Tills  Is  to  say  that  communism  cannot  be 
fought  down  successfully  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  passing  the  legislation  desired  by 
the  House  committee  or  by  any  other  law. 
We  shall  not  be  safe  from  the  Communist 
threat  untU  the  masses  of  our  people  have 
been  educaud  to  a  recognition  of  what  it 
really  Is.  imtU  our  people  have  ceased  to  re- 
gard It  complacently  as  the  ideology  ol  a 
harmless  cult,  and  understand  that  In  every 
country  it  is  a  threat  to  Individual  freedom 
and.  Internationally.  Is  a  movement  for  world 
domination. 

The  basis,  the  moral  Justification,  tor  any 
loyal  citizen's  opposition  to  communism  Is 
the  fact  that  it  Is.  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, imdeniably  an  Instrumentality  of  an 
aUen  govcmmenfs  foreign  policy 

It  foUows  as  a  matter  of  rudimentary  logic 
that  citizens  o<  this  country  who  subscribe 
to  communism,  and  aUy  themselves  with  Its 
causes,  sre  unqiiestlonably  guUty  of  treason. . 

It  Is  comprehension  of  the  truth  ol  this 
assertion  that  must  be  relied  upon  Xo  sup- 
port whatever  legislation  Congress  decides  to 
enact  for  the  formal  effort  to  repulse  com- 
munism. The  American  Communist  must 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  not  only  po- 
litical tout  social  osUaclsm.  He  must  b; 
made  to  realize  that  the  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try Is  today  In  exactly  the  same  light  as  he 
has  been  down  through  all  the  centuries  of 
mankind's  history. 

Purthermore,  sntl-Communlst  legislation 
should  go  a  step  further  than  has  been  pro- 
posed, barring  Communists  from  offlce-hold- 
ing  and  union  leadership.  H  we  are  right 
about  this  matter  of  treason,  then  no  sub- 
scriber to  communism  deserves  to  claim  as 
his  right  tlie  constitutional  guaranties  of 
citizenship.  The  law  should  provide  for  the 
forfeiture  of  ruch  rights  automatically  by 
the  Individual. 

■very  observer  of  the  way  the  Communist 
works  In  this  country  recognizes  that  11  he 
were  deprived  of  his  rlghu  ol  citizenship,  he 
would  be  shorn  of  many     n  advantage  he 
now  has     Every  Red  in  the  country  la  at 
all  times  ready  to  demand,  through  his  at- 
torney, his  constitutional  rights.    In  effaet. 
be  makes  use  ol  rights  laid  down  In  the  Con- 
stttutk>n  to  carry  on  activities  which  have 
as  their  purpose  the  scrapping  of  that  docu- 
ment and  the  destruction  of  the  freedom  of 
ail  of  us  under  its  provisions.    U  the  Ooci* 
mtiniat  wsrt  automatically  assigned  to  alien 
sUtus,  we  would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
driving  home  In  Uie  minds  of  the  masses  the 
cliaracter   of   this  modern   traitor   who  Ire- 
quently   parades   his   perfidy    in   arrogance. 
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We  would  also  prevent  the  Communist  Irom 
hiding  behind  the  skirts  ol  the  Constitution 
in  carrying  forward  his  evU  worlcs. 

Testifying  before  the  Thomas  committee 
yesterday  former  Gov  George  H.  Earle,  of 
Pennsylvania,  asserted  that  probably  only  10 
percent  of  those  of  us  living  today  would  be 
here  within  5  years.  In  case  the  Russians  are 
able  to  manufacture  an  atom  bomb. 

Bfany  a  newspaper  reader,  considering  the 
testimony  ol  this  recent  Minister  to  Hun- 
gary and  Turkey,  will  conclude  that  the  man 
is  an  alannlst.  that  he  has  allowed  his  lear 
ol  communism  to  lend  him  the  views  ol  an 
extremist. 

Acknowledging  the  spectacular  character 
ol  Governor  Earle's  predictions,  our  own  con- 
viction Is  that  the  real  extremists  among  us 
are  those  citizens  who  cannot  see.  or  refuse 
to  see.  the  lethal  threat  of  communism.  It 
Is  possible  that  the  Pennsylvanlan  Is  over- 
stimulated  by  his  dose,  first-hand  observa- 
tion of  c(Hnmunlstlc  activity  in  Hungary  and 
Turkey,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  masses 
who  maintain  complete  complacency  In  the 
face  ol  Identical  danger  signals  everywhere 
In  their  own  country? 


Child  Delinquency 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  1,  1947 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  fine 
thing  to  come  down  here  In  the  well  of 
this  House  and  talk  about  Good  Friday 
and  the  sacrifices  that  were  made  on  that 
day  for  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
But,  God  only  works  with  the  tools  He 
has  got.  and  as  far  as  Juvenile  delin- 
quency is  concerned,  the  tools  He  works 
with  are  the  parents.  I  came  down  here 
the  other  day  and  had  something  to  say 
along  that  line.  I  have  been  criticized 
by  about  six  people  In  the  coimtry,  after 
getting  Nation-wide  favorable  comment, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  one  of  the  edito- 
rial writers  who  criticized  me  was  a 
columnist  who  was  thrown  out  of  the 
public  schools  as  a  teacher  for  contribu- 
ting to  child  delinquency,  I  want  to  say 
that  after  all  we  parents  must  make  our- 
selves responsible.  We  are  the  tools 
that  God  is  working  with  on  the  chil- 
dren of  this  coimtry,  and  if  we  give  them 
an  example  and  exercise  authority,  they 
will  go  along  all  right. 

I  will  Insert  in  my  remarks  a  column 
by  Paul  Mallon.  appearing  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  dealing  with  child  de- 
linquency and  making  the  parents  re- 
sponsible.  The  article  is  as  follows: 

I'S'WI    TO    CT7BB    CHILD    CklMX    NkD    BACKIHO 

(By  Paul  Mallon) 

Wasuimotom,  March  81.— The  latest  Juve- 
nile outbreaks  around  here  have  shown 
puzzling  new  aspects.  Two  11-year-old  girls 
broke  into  a  house  to  smear  the  walls  and 
lumlttire  with  mk.  A  13-year-old  boy  went 
on  a  campaign  stealing  rings  Irom  the  doors 
ol  new  Buicks.  Numerous  homes  have  been 
entered  and  ransacked,  but  Jewelry  or  money 
has  not  been  taken,  only  a  few  pistols  and 
fishing  poles. 

These  children  all  come  from  the  better- 
class  homes  and  all  Involved  are  under  14. 
All  are  far  from  undernourished,  are  not 
at  all  ill  clad,  and  apparently  have  too  much 


spending  money.  They  seem  to  have  in  com- 
mon a  complete  lack  of  respect  lor  property, 
adults,  or  consequences. 

Now.  we  had  Juvenile  delinquency  back 
when  I  was  a  l>oy,  but  It  never  then  involved 
lO-to-14-year-old  children,  but.  rather,  gangs 
ol  kids  turning  16.  Obviously  the  lO-to-14'8 
are,  or  should  be,  completely  tmder  parental 
domination.  They  have  not  yet  reached  the 
age  of  reason.  The  guilt  in  fhelr  cases  clearly 
rests  on  parental  delinquency. 

Indeed,  there  Is  practically  no  truly  Juve- 
nile delinquency  here  now  which  cannot  he 
attributed  to  parental  delinquency.  As  the 
parents  are  among  groups  known  as  the 
better  class,  no  one  knows  what  to  do 
about  It. 

The  neighborhood  seems  agreed  a  law 
should  be  passed  making  parents  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  their  youngsters  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  reason.  I  made  some  in- 
vestigation and  found  there  already  is  such 
a  law  in  many  States. 

A  standard  Juvenile  court  act,  originally 
drafted  In  1B25  by  the  National  Probation 
Association,  contains  a  provision  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"Any  person  who  commits  any  act  or  omits 
the  performance  of  any  duty,  which  act  or 
omission  causes  or  tends  to  cause,  or  encour- 
age, any  child  to  come  within  the  purview 
ol  subdivision  1  ol  section  111  ol  this  act. 
shall  be  guilty  ol  a  misdemeanor,  may  be 
tried  for  such  offense  In  the  Juvenile  court, 
and  upon  conviction  may  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $500  or  by  Imprisonment 
In  a  coimty  Jail  not  exceeding  1  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment." 

This  section  outlines  a  sp>eclflc  offense  gen- 
erally known  as  contributing  to  delinquency, 
or  neglect.  States  which  havj  accepted  this 
prlnclpl3  Include  Arizona,  DlstrlctTof  Coliun- 
bla,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Utah,  and  Wisconsin,  while  parts  of 
the  act  have  been  adopted  by  California, 
Connecticut,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire.  New 
York,  Oregon,  and  Virginia. 

The  trouble,  then.  Is  that  the  act  Is  not 
being  enforced.  What  Is  needed  Is  some  pub- 
lic Impetus  demanding  enforcement. 

Some  communities  are  taking  steps.  The 
New  York  City  Police  Department  announced 
January  28  It  would  bring  parents  to  trial  for 
crimes  committed  by  theb*  children. 

In  San  Francisco,  parents  brought  into 
conrt  for  delinquencies  are  being  given  siu- 
pended  sentences  provided  they  attend  a 
parents'  school,  which,  they  say.  Is  quite 
successful. 

In  Hornell,  N.  T.,  a  delinquent-parents 
court  has  l)een  set  up.  Parents  In  eight 
fiagrant  cases  were  brought  In  and  tried  be- 
fore a  city  Judge.  The  parents  were  released 
after  warnings,  and  police  there  report  only 
one  repeater  case  has  developed. 

At  Altadena,  Calif.,  civic  groups  have  set 
up  their  own  unofficial  courts  to  try  parents. 
In  social  circles,  considerable  discussion  has 
developed  about  the  Altadena  plan.  Person- 
ally I  am  opposed  to  it.  Citizens  should  not 
be  permitted  to  establish  their  own  covirts, 
but  should  be  required  to  rely  on  established 
courts  and  established  law. 


Freedom  for  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  rCNNSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  8TATI8 

Tuesday.  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24) .  1947 

Mr.   MYERS.    Mr.   President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  open  let- 
ter addressed  to  Hon.  Clement  R.  Attlee. 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  signed 
by  the  Anti-Partition  of  Ireland  League 
of  Philadelphia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

r 

AN  OPEN  LXrrSK  TO  THX  HONORABLE  CLXMXNT  R. 
ATTLEE,  PBIME  MINISTE«  OF  ENCI^ND 

MARCH  17.  1947. 

YOT7R  Excxllxnct:  In  the  many  and  seri- 
oxu  difficulties  with  which  your  nation  is 
confronted,  permit  us  to  put  lorth  a  lew 
suggestlonH.  the  adoption  ol  which  should 
not  alone  Invire  to  the  benefit  ol  your  own 
country,  but  should  prove  to  be  an  aid  In 
the  establishment  ol  an  era  of  universal 
peace  loucded  upon  mutual  confidence  and 
goodwill. 

Despite  your  expressions  ol  grave  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  minority  groups  through- 
out the  world,  and  particularly  within  the 
British  Empire,  we  respectfully  bring  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  tJialyze  your  pnxiouncements  with 
skepticism,  and  view  your  actions  with 
suspicion. 

Various  and  well-foimded  reasons  tor  this 
widespread  feeling  of  mistrust  unfortimately 
exist.  It  Is  difficult,  for  example,  to  reconcUe 
the  public  policy  of  your  government  toward 
India  with  that  toward  Ireland,  where  in  ths 
former  case  you  strive  to  achieve  the  very 
things  you  thwart  in  the  latter.  In  India, 
your  government  desires  harmony  among  the 
many  social,  political,  and  religious  groups 
as  a  prerequisite  to  national  Independence; 
in  Ireland,  the  p<dlcy  ol  your  government 
generates  and  perpetuates  rellglotis  and  po- 
litical hatreds  and  discord  among  a  homo- 
geneous people  in  order  to  Irustrate  their  as- 
pirations to  national  Independence — and  this 
even  at  the  price  ol  rendering  genuine  good- 
will and  peace  Impossible  between  that  an- 
cient nation  and  your  own.  While  you  shed 
flgtiratlve  tears  for  the  welfare  of  minority 
groups  in  lar-off  India,  who  now  seem  hope- 
lessly torn  asui-der  lollowlng  200  years  of  a 
policy  ol  divide  and  rule,  you  callously  Ignore 
the  national  aspirations  of  almost  80  percent 
of  the  Irish  people.  And  whUe  you  fear  the 
expansion  ol  the  unspeakable  antidemocratic 
philosophy  of  Russian  commtmlsm,  you  stifle 
the  voice  and  ruthlessly  suppress  the  opera- 
tion of  tfc.e  democratic  process  In  Ireland. 

Multitudes  are  perplexed  as  they  learn  ol 
your  InabUlty  or  your  refusal  to  maintain 
your  troi}ps  in  democratic  Oreece — troops 
who  are  there  with  the  sanction  j1  the  Gov- 
ernment ol  tliat  country — whUe  a  portion 
of  Ireland  Is  overrun  by  a  British  army  of 
occupation  In  Ueflanoe  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Irish  people.  They  are  amazed  to  learn  ol 
your  unwillingness  to  extend  financial  sup- 
port to  8  legitimate  government,  whUe  you 
persist  In  subsidizing  an  antidemocratic 
puppet  Junta  In  northeastern  Ireland. 

You  speak  betimes  of  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  but  profess  your  inability 
to  Implement  them.  You  talk  of  peace,  but 
withhold  a  principal  Ingredient  by  falling  to 
take  action  where  you  may  speedUy  and  with 
ease  prove  your  sincerity  ol  purpose. 

These  things,  and  many  others,  contribute 
to  a  wide-spread  suspicion  that  your  solici- 
tous words  lacL  sincerity;  that  your  public 
actions  are  nullified  by  secret  counteractions. 
While  mi/ernatlonal  statecralt  engender*  such 
suspicion,  it  is  Impossible  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion ol  im  enduring  peace. 

On  your  p>art,  we  submit,  you  can  remove 
immediately,  11  partUU>,  that  polluted  at- 
mosphere of  mistrtut  by  fortlirlght  and  hon- 
est acquiescence  to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  presence  of  this  age-old  griev- 
ance offers  an  Ideal  opportunity  to  prove  to 
the  peoples  ol  the  world  that  yovur  govern- 
ment Is  sincerely  and  impartially  interested 
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in  the  establishment  ot  peace  based  upon 
justice 

The  many  conflicting  Interests  that  mas 
M-  Invotred  in  other  proMems  Inherited 
tnxu  your  Tory  predece— ors  are  not  inTolTeci 
In  the  case  o:  Ireland  It  is  imnecessars 
to  refor  further  to  Its  aUnpUdty  here.  Th< 
ji^Uee  at  the  Irish  grievance  is  t>eyond 
question.  Sufllce  it  to  say  that  the  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  of  yotir  armed  forces  fron 
the  portion  of  Ireland  they  now  occupy 
tc  gether  wtth  the  dlaeolutlon  of  the  Quislini 
goTemment  and  the  unnatural  division  o 
that  country,  should  contribute  to  thi 
entabUahment  of  hncmaticmal  confldenct 
and  goodwill  to  a  degree  out  of  proportloi 
t4>  the  Biae  '>f  the  territory  or  the  num 
ber  at  inhabitants  Involved. 

Such  a  voluntary  demonstration  ot  good 
will  should  certainly  mean  more  to  th  i 
eauaa  of  unlvenal  peace  than  volumes  o ; 
pious  platitudes.  By  such  action  the  fear  s 
of  apprehensive  millions  of  oppressed  people  > 
throo^out  the  world  will  be  assuaged;  yov- 
govemment  will  eniist  the  sympathy  an  1 
admlratkMB  of  lib^ty  lovers  everywhere — i 
factor  which  It  would  be  the  sheerest  foil  j 
to  ignore,  particularly  In  the  crises  thrctig  i 
which  your  cotxntry  Is  passing 

The  people  of  Ireland  wish  to  forget  thoc^ 
centuries  ot  sullerlng  and  oppression  whic:  i 
their  forebears  experienced  at  the  hands  c  r 
impcriallnn.  Reparations  they  do  not  seel 
tmt  they  do  demand  their  country.  If  yoii  r 
government  Is  sinc«e — If  It  has  really 
broken  with  Imperialist  tradition — this  cer  - 
turlee-oid  demand  of  thetrs— for  complet  e 
and  absolute  freedom — should  soon  qe 
realised. 

What  can   be  accomplished,  directly  anb 
indirectly,  in  this  instance,  can  fundamei 
tally  alter  the  course  of  history, 
eincerely. 

TBB  AwnPAiTrnoir   or   Ibslamv 

iMMttJ*  or   PmLAmtXTHlA. 


Rctan  of  Atowc  Eacrgy  to  Ike  Kfituf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TON  STEWART 

or  TorsrasE* 

IN  THI  SSNATK  OF  THX  UNTTSD  STATllS 

Tnesday.  April  1  (legislative  day  o/ 
Mondat.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.    Mr.  President.  I  aJk 
unanimous  consent  to  place  In  the  A] 
pendlx  of  the  Ricoio  an  article  prinUd 
m  the  Nashville  Banner  on  March  21 
1947.  with  a  Washington  date  line  ard 
the  United  Press  identification,  dealiig 
with  a  statement  made  by  Louis  K  Stai  r 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  (f 
Poreisn  Wars,  which  proposes  that  cor 
trol  of  atomic  energy  be  returned  to  U  e 
military  in  order  to  warn  all  challenge  s 
of  democracy  that  America  means  bus 
ness.    Mr.  Starr  sa3^  that  he  can  thh  k 
of  no  better  psychological  approach    n 
these  disturbing  times  to  riiow  that  tl:  is 
Nation  is  prepared  to  support  our  poi  - 
tion  on  the  "four  freedoms." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  note  thlit 
so  outstanding  a  man  as  Louis  Stai  r, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW,  is  ful  y 
awake  to  the  seriousness  of  the  prese  it 
world  situatkm.  and  has  so  quick  aiid 
ready  a  solution  for  showing  to  our  pri:  i 
cljicl  prospective  enemy  in  a  future  w  ir 
thMwe  not  only  have  the  means  but  t  le 


detennlnatten  to  make  use  of  such  means 
in  the  event  It  should  happen  that  con- 
flict comes. 

Mr.  Starr,  in  his  statement  before  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, said  that  we  can  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  development  of  iieacetime  and 
benign  uses  of  atomic  energy  when  the 
Congress  by  concurrent  action  revises  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  if  and  when 
wmrld  conditions  become  more  settled. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  atomic 
bomb  is  the  one  weapon  which  America 
should  keep  within  ready  reach  and  fully 
develop  and  improve.  We  are  told  that 
with  it  we  can  win  any  war:  without  It 
victory  would  be  hopeless,  and  that  to 
have  a  peacetime,  civilian  commission  in 
control  when  war  clouds  hang  heavy  and 
low,  is  in  actuality  a  grotesque  sort  of 
humor.  Mr.  Starr  is  100  percent  correct 
and  I  hope  everyone  will  read  and  give 
thought  to  his  timely  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  onlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 
as  follows. 

WW    LSABBS    UaCSS    ATOMIC    EMBMiT     CONTBpLS 

MxnnatmD   to    uiLTttwr    to    wakh    "cnkt- 

(By  Grant  OlUman)  | 

WASHiNGTOif,  March  27.— Louts  E.  Starr 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  H»r- 
eign  Wars,  today  proposed  that  control  of 
atomic  energy  be  returned  to  the  military 
to  warn  challengers  of  democracy  everirwhere 
that  we  mean  business. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  Starr  said  he  could 
think  of  no  better  psychological  approach  in 
these  disturbing  times  to  show  that  this 
Nation  Is  prepared  to  support  our  position 
on  the  "lour  fredoms." 

•*lf  and  when  world  conditions  have  be- 
come more  settled,"  Starr  said,  "and  our 
thoughts  can  turn  to  the  development  of 
peaceful  and  benign  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
the  CX>ngre8S.  by  Joint  concurrent  action  may 
revive  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
relegate  the  military  to  an  advisory  capacity." 

Starr  said  that  atomic  energy  and  the 
atomic  bomb  were  developed  under  military 
control  and  "to  date,  atomic  energy  remains 
largely  an  instrument  of  wu  in  the  form 
of  a  super  explosive. 

••As  such.  I  can  think  of  no  better  or  safer 
hands  in  which  to  repose  it,  than  those  who 
led  us  to  a  great  victory,  our  military  leaders, 
with  supervisory  control  exercised  through 
the  President  and  Congress."  i 

Chairman  J.  Paxicxu.  Thomas  (Republican. 
New  Jersey)  and  Bepresentative  McDownx 
(Republican,  Pennsylvania)  agreed  enthusi- 
astically with  Starr  on  control  of  atomic 
power."  j 

I  am  with  you  100  percent,"  Tbokss  «ald. 

"If  we  put  the  atomic  bomb  In  the  hands 
of  a  group  of  Milquetoasts  we  can  be  certain 
we  will  Just  hurry  the  day  when  the  bomb 
will  be  used  against  us." 

The  VFW  staff,  he  said,  is  weighing  and 
analyzing  "the  Implications  that  it  may 
violate  the  Constitution  or  tend  to  drive  the 
communistic  movement  tmderground."  He 
said  before  such  a  drastic  program  Is  adopt- 
ed, a  public-education  campaign  must  be 
waged  to  bring  about  a  rebirth  of  Ameri- 
canism. 

He  recommended: 

1.  That  American  labor  organisations,  and 
virtually  every  type  of  religious,  industrial, 
fraternal,  and  patriotic  groups  apply  the 
same  loyalty  tests  to  their  ranks  as  recom- 
mended last  Sattirday  by  President  Truman 
for  Government  employees. 


2.  National  and  State  laws  be  amended 
and  strengthened  to  |Mt)Vide  close  scrntlny 
and  publicity  of  funds  spent  for  candidates 
and  q>eclal  prohibition  of  fimds  supplied 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

3.  Strengthen  education  laws  lo  provide  lor 
screening  of  textbooks  and  courses  In  public 
education. 

4.  A  continuing  program  of  public  edu- 
cation be  formulated  to  expose  subversives. 

Meanwhile,  Committee  Chairman  Thomas 
said  legislation  would  be  approved  soon  by 
the  House  Admlnistratloii  Committee  to  pro- 
vide the  money  to  broaden  the  committee's 
work. 

Other  members  said  the  action  should  en- 
able the  committee  to  expand  its  check  of 
Communist  infiltration  uf  the  radio  and 
movie  industries.  FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
said  yesterday  it  was  urgent  to  root  Com- 
munists out  of  public-opinion  fields. 

Hoover  who  testified  on  legislation  to  curb 
or  outlaw  the  Commiuiist  Party,  charged 
that  American  Communists  are  trying  to 
overthrow  this  Government.  In  case  of  a 
Russian -Amerlc-ui  war  he  said,  they  would 
support  the  Soviets. 

•'The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States."  Hoover  .':aid,  •'is  a  fifth  column  if 
there  ever  was  one.  It  Is  far  better  organized 
than  uere  the  Nazis  in  occupied  countries 
prior  to  their  capitulation." 

Hoover  said  he  would  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend outlawing  the  Communist  Party.  He 
said  It  might  put  the  Reds  In  the  position 
of  mart3rrs  and  cause  them  to  draw  an  even 
tighter  curtain  of  secrecy  about  their  activi- 
ties. 

Hoover  said  that  on  a  percentage  basis 
there  are  more  Communists  in  this  country 
now  than  there  were  In  Russia  at  th«  time 
of  the  bloody  1017  revolution.  In  case  of 
war  with  Russia,  be  said,  they  would  be  a 
"definite  menace." 

"There  Is  no  doubt  as  to  where  a  real 
Communis'''  '.oyalty  rests."  he  said.  "Their 
allegiance  -«  to  Russia,  not  the  United 
States." 

He  said  the  best  antidote  for  commimlsm 
was  "vigorous,  intelligent,  old-fashioned 
Americanism  with  eternal  vigilance."  Part 
ol  this  program,  he  said,  is  rooting  out  and 
exposing  Communists  In  posts  where  they 
might  Influence  public  opinion. 

Communists  in  the  motion-picture  indus- 
try, Hoover  said,  have  succeeded  "amaz- 
ingly well"  In  Inserting  pro-Communist  ma- 
terial in  movies  and  deleting  all  antl-Com- 
munlst  material.  But  he  said  that  was  only 
part  of  the  picture. 

The  Communist  Party,  he  said,  stands  for 
the  destruction  of  the  American  form  of 
government,  destruction  of  American  democ- 
racy, destruction  of  free  enterprise,  and 
for  creation  of  a  "Soviet  of  the  United  States" 
and  eventual  world  revolution. 


The  Electoral  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MAssACHr.srrTs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  1   (legvtlative  day  ol 

Monday,  March  24),  1947 

Mr.    LODGE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Electoral  College"  published 
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In  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  of  March  21. 
1947, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX    CLECTOKAL    COUXCI 

If  the  United  States  is  to  consider  Itself  a 
full-fledged  democracy,  It  is  time  that  the 
electoral-college  system  of  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  should  be  aban- 
doned. These  two  highest  executive  posi- 
tions shoiild  be  occupied  by  men  who  receive 
a  majority  or  pliutQlty  of  the  popular  vote, 
and  no  other  system  should  be  considered. 

That  Is  the  objective  of  a  bill  that  has  been 
Introduced  by  Senator  Hinrt  Cabot  Loocs, 
Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  who  candidly  calls  the 
electoral-vote  system  obsolete. 

The  United  States  has  been  using  this 
method  of  choosing  Its  President  and  Vice 
President  for  over  120  years.  Because  the 
successful  candidates  can  be  elected  by  a 
minority  of  the  popular  vote.  It  is  undeni- 
ably undemocratic,  and  because  methods  of 
communication  and  tabulation  have  been 
Improved  a  hundred  times  over  since  the 
system  was  first  conceived,  It  ts  no  longer 
necessary. 

When  the  electoral  system  was  first 
adopted,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centtiry.  Its  originators  argued  that  it  was 
the  only  way  of  ascertaining  the  outcome  of 
a  national  election  within  a  reasonably  short 
time. 

Communications  were  slow  and  labored  at 
that  time,  and  methods  of  tabulation  and 
verification  were  likewise  time  eaters.  The 
sponsors  of  the  electoral  system  were  prob- 
ably not  exaggerating  when  they  said  that 
It  would  take  4  or  6  months  to  count  the 
national  popular  vote  for  President. 

That  is  all  history  now.  Rapid  communi- 
cations can  easily  provide  for  having  the 
total  popular  vote  cast  in  all  48  States  in  a 
central  counting  location  within  a  matter 
of  hours  after  the  polls  close,  and  modem, 
mechanized  tabulating  machines  can  pro- 
vide the  verified,  grand  totals  within  another 
period  of  a  few  hours. 

The  electoral  system  may  have  served  a 
good  purpose  In  the  days  of  the  pony  express, 
but  It  is  wholly  out  of  step  with  our  demo- 
cratic principles  today. 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixtk  Abiu- 
Tertary  of  Greek  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REAIARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

r 

or  NSW  HAMPSHntX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  1   {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Chris  J.  Agrafiotis  on 
March  25,  1947,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  Greek  in- 
dependence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening.  Today,  March  25,  marks  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  anniversary 
of  Greeic  independence.  It  was  on  March  25. 
1821,  that  Bishop  Gernmnoa  proclaimed  free- 


dom at  Patras,  which  was  the  signal  tor  that 
memorable  struggle  for  Greek  Independence. 

March  25,  however.  Is  not  a  day  to  be  re- 
membered only  by  the  Hellenic  world,  but  a 
day  of  marked  Importance  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  History  reminds  us  that  the  Hel- 
lenic people  not  only  defended  but  success- 
fully prevented  western  civilization  from 
Asiatic  conquest.  For  centuries  the  Hellenic 
nation  served  as  the  unbreakable  barrier  be- 
tween the  two  continents,  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  glory  that  was  Greece  is  an  impression 
of  gratitude  for  the  cultural  heritage  that 
we  have  received  from  that  ancient  nation. 
Greece  of  antiquity  was  the  cradle  of  our 
civilization.  That  treasured  word  In  our 
language,  "democracy" — meaning  the  rule  of 
the  people — was  derived  from  the  ancient 
Greek.     Democracy  was  founded  in  Athens. 

When  Greece  of  the  early  Christian  era, 
the  home  of  so  many  saints,  fathers,  and  doc- 
tors of  the  church.  feU  to  the  pagan  con- 
queror, the  word  "democracy"  vanished 
through  the  ages,  only  to  be  revived  by  our 
own  glorious  Nation  at  its  foundation. 

It  was  on  May  29,  1453,  when  Constan- 
tinople, the  then  capital  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  that  the 
long  struggle  between  the  cross  and  the  cres- 
cent began.  From  that  day  on  the  Greeks 
were  subjected  to  the  most  ruthless  and 
tyrannical  rule  that  any  nation  has  ever 
been  subjected  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Not  until  March  25,  1821,  368  years  later, 
were  the  Greeks  able  to  revolt  against  their 
invader,  and  once  again  to  become  an  Inde- 
pendent nation.  It  was  during  this  heroic 
struggle  for  independence  that  we  find  the 
United  States,  though  a  young  nation  Just 
over  Its  own  struggle  for  Independence,  put 
aside  Its  own  problems  to  voice  its  opinion 
and  render  its  moral  support  to  those  few 
daring  Greeks  who  undertook  to  liberate 
the  nation  that  had  been  under  the  Tvirklsh 
yoke  for  more  than  300  years. 

President  Monroe  in  his  annual  message 
to  Congress  said: 

"The  name  of  Greece  fills  the  mind  with 
the  highest  Ideals,  and  arouses  in  us  the 
most  exalted  emotions  which  exist  in  the 
human  nature.  It  ts  natural  therefore  that 
their  contest  should  arouse  the  sympathy 
of  the  entire  United  States." 

In  the  words  of  Senator  Clay  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  we  find  him 
saying: 

"From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  sentiment 
of  approbation  blazes  with  the  rapidity  of 
electricity." 

In  one  of  the  many  resolutions  that  were 
urging  Congress  to  recognize  Greek  inde- 
pendence, we  find  the  following  words: 

"Having  read  the  appeal  of  the  Messinlan 
Congress  to  the  United  States,  can  we  any 
longer  shut  our  hearts  to  such  an  appeal? 
No." 

Webster's  resolution  to  Congress,  that  an 
agent  be  sent  to  Greece,  occupies  20  pages 
of  the  annals  of  Congress.  In  defending  his 
resolution.  Webster  said: 

"We  must  fly  beyond  the  limits  of  social 
order  before  we  can  turn  away  from  memo- 
rials of  ancient  Greece. 

"  "Go  home,  if  you  dare,  to  your  constitu- 
ents,' thundered  Clay,  'and  tell  them  that  you 
voted  down  this  resolution,  that  the  specter 
of  scimitars  and  crowns  and  crescents  gleamed 
before  you  and  alarmed  you."  " 

President  John  Quincy  Adams,  In  his  an- 
nual message  to  Congress.  December  4,  1827, 
said: 

"We  hope  that  the  Greeks  will  obtain  re- 
lief fron  the  most  unequal  of  conflicts 
which  they  have  so  long  and  so  gallantly 
sustained;  that  they  will  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  self-government,  which  by  their  suffering 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  that  they  have  richly 


earned,  and  that  their  Independence  will 
be  secured  by  those  liberal  Institutions  of 
which  their  country  fiu-nlshed  the  earliest 
examples  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
which  have  consecrated  to  immortal  remem- 
brance the  very  soil  for  which  they  are  now 
again  profusely  pouring  forth  their  blood." 

Then  there  was  Col.  Jonathan  P.  MUler,  of 
Vermont,  who  fought  In  the  siege  of 
Mesolonghl  with  distinction.  Lt.  Gen.  George 
Jarvis  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Greeks 
by  rendering  great  service  to  their  cause,  and 
was  made  lieutenant  general.  Dr.  Samuel 
Grldley  Howe,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  headed 
the  Greek  medical  force  and  many  other 
Americans,  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
were  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Greeks. 

Perhaps  Monroe,  Adams.  Clay.  Webster. 
and  many  other  great  Americans  were 
reciprocating  for  the  services  that  the  Greeks 
render^Kl  prevlotisly  to  this  young  Republic. 

In  1804,  to  defend  our  sovereign  rights 
against  the  aggressor,  we  invaded  north 
Africa  In  the  war  with  the  Barbary  States. 
While  our  Navy  won  glorious  victories,  a 
military  force  was  necessary.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  north  Africa  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  William  Eaton  and  Col.  Tobias  Lear. 
A  considerable  number  of  Greeks  enlisted 
In  this  task  force,  and  fought  valiantly 
alongside  the  United  States  Marines.  Their 
repeated  assaults  brought  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  with  the  capture  of  the 
Trlpolltan  capital  of  Derne.  The  Greek  com- 
panies were  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
dispatches  for  their  courage  and  sacrifice. 

General  Eaton  in  his  dispatch  to  Com- 
modore Samuel  Barron,  concerning  the  as- 
sault upon  .Derne  on  April  29.  1805.  states: 

"Our  forces  ashore  successively  assaulted 
Derne.  led  by  Priestly  N.  CBannon  of  the 
marines  along  with  our  Greek  companies. 
The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  this  day 
were  mostly  Greeks.  They  well  supported 
their  ancient  character." 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  people  of  Greece. 
even  though  vmder  the  Turkish  yoke,  found 
time  and  courage  to  assist  oxur  Infant  Re- 
public in  Its  early  struggles. 

"The  Hellenic  nation  is  ever  so  grateful 
for  the  moral,  physical,  and  material  aid 
that  was  given  by  the  United  States  In  Its 
struggle  for  independence. 

On  March  25,  1821,  the  Greece  of  modem 
times  became  an  Independent  nation  through 
the  increasing  faith,  hope,  and  courage  of 
her  people.  In  the  century  that  followed. 
Greece  has  struggled  to  preserve  her  free- 
dom with  the  same  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  ancient  Lacedaemonians  at  Thermop- 
ylae. In  World  War  n,  Greece  thrilled  the 
world  by  her  aggressive  stand  against  the 
invading  Axis  Powers.  Overcome  by  the 
might  of  the  Invader,  Greece  was  subdued 
but  not  conquered.  However,  the  Invader 
in  the  hope  of  breaking  the  Greek  spirit.  Im- 
posed the  terrible  ordeal  of  starvation. 
Thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
perished. 

Today,  as  Greece  stands  resolute  as  a  pillar 
of  western  civilization,  the  specter  of  hunger 
still   haunts  this  proud  land. 

During  the  dark  days  of  1940,  the  Greeks 
chose  the  hard  way.  They  chose  to  fight 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  invader.  They 
were  determined  to  show  the  world  that 
Greece,  which  had  taught  the  world  how  to 
live,  now  would  teach  It  how  to  die,  whUa 
defending  their  hOL^es  and  their  liberties. 

They  died  fighting  by  the  thousands — their 
country  was  destroyed — they  were  .-obbed  and 
pillaged  of  their  treasures,  their  economy  was 
destroyed.  And  when  the  Invader  was  gone, 
they  were  left  to  die  from  starvation. 

The  United  States  must  on  this  day 
recognize  the  contributions  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  world,  and  resolve  that  these  heroic 
people  will  not  be  left  alone  to  die  from 
starvation  and  poverty. 


AUOi 
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Jngstmc  Fifures  aaJ  ConivrtiBf  Facts  T* 
imttitf  Tradc-Affrecaciits  Prnrui 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cm 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cALirounA 
DC  THE  HOC81  OP  RKPRBSDTTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  1.  1947 

Mr.  GEARHART.    Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the   Assistant   Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  William  L.  CTayton,  made  use 
in  his  testimony  belore  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  Pridaj,  March  28 
1947.  of  the  rather  threadbare  and  thor- 
oughiy  untenable  assertion  that  our  ex- 
ports to  trade- agreement  countries  had 
dturicg  the  administration  of  the  trade- 
agreements    program,    increased    muct 
more  rapidly  than  had  our  exports  tt 
nonagreement  countries  during  the  sam« 
period,  I  recalled  that  I  once  asked  m3 
friend.  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter,  who  is.  in 
cident&lly.  one  of  the  greatest  living  ex 
pertB  on  foreign  trade,  to  make  a  caref u 
study  and  analysis  of  the  facts  and  figure ; 
upon  which  such  assertions  are  based  ii 
order  that  the  truth  might  be  revealec 
Because  the  report  which  Dr.  Coulte 
released  in  response  to  my  request  dem 
onstrates  quite  conclusively  some  star 
tling  facts  and  conclusions  which  shouli 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con 
gress  and  the  country.  I  ask  that  th! 
results  of  this  study,  a  dociunent  whic  i 
this  eminent  scientist  has  entitled  "Un  ■ 
fortunate  Use  of  Statistics  by  the  Gov  - 
emment  in  Connection  With  the  Trade  - 
Agreements  Program,"  may    be  sprea  1 
upon   the  pages  of   the  Comcussiona  l 

RICOBD. 

And  in  tendering  this  most  interestln  ? 
manuscript  for  inclusion  in  the  Racoai 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  who  It  coul  1 
have  been  that  so  Ingeniously  juggJel 
the  figures  and  contorted  the  facts  anl 
then  palmed  them  off  upon  the  thei 
Chief  Executive  who  trustingly  inoorpc  - 
rated  them  in  his  message  to  the  Cocj- 
greas  of  March  M.  1946. 

But  all    this    notwithstanding.    Mi 
Speaker,  the  report  of  Dr.  Coulter  to 
which  I  have  Just  referred  speaks  f<f 
Itself.   It  is  the  following: 

Mat  1.  l»4f 
VHTaaTtrifATs  vs*  o»  wtATomcB  rr  th»  otr 

wunaan  im  comracnoif  with  tks  ivaoi 

In  order  to  makt  It  appear  that  the  Tnw  • 
Agreementa  Act  has  aerved  a  uaeful  purpa  e 
and.  amonf  other  thing*,  that  it  haa  rwult«  il 
In  a  meaaurable  tncreaae  In  rolxime  ot  m\  • 
tvally  profitable  foreign  trade.  Oovemmei  t 
aganclea  have  reeorted  to  the  uae  of  comb  - 
natlona  of  flgurea  which  call  for  objects  e 
examination. 

The  most  recent  Illustration  of  auch  ue 
of  atatlattcs  in  thla  manner  la  the  statemet  t 
put  out  over  the  name  of  the  Prealdent  in  U  e 
form  of  a  apedal  report  to  Congreaa  about  a 
month  ago.  on  March  96,  1946. 

In  thla  epecial  report  the  then  Prtaide^t 
ti  quotad  aa  aaying: 

"The  record  of  how  trade  agreements  et- 
pand  two-way  trade  U  aet  forth  In  the  W  A 
report  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Waya  and  Mtai  i. 
Thia  record  ahowt  that  between  in4-SS  ai  d 
IM^M  our  exports  to  trade-agreement  ooo:  i- 
irlea  increaaed  by  63  percent,  wliile  our  ahl  >- 


ments  to  nonagreement  countrte*  tncrcaaed 
by  only  83  percent:  between  these  same  pe- 
iloda  oar  Importa  from  agreement  countries 
increaaed  by  23  percent  aa  compared  with 
only   12  percent  from  nonagreement  coun- 
trtea.    The  dlsruptlona  and  dlalocations  re- 
sulting from  the  war  make  later  comparl- 
aona  Imposalble.     The  record.  puWlahed  to 
1943,  la  nevertbeleae  as  valid  today  as  It  was 
then.     We  know,  without  any  doubt,  that 
trade  agreementa  build  trade  and  that  they 
wUl  do  so  after  the  war  as  they  dtd  before. 
All  sections  of  our  population— labor,  farm- 
en.  businessmen — have  shared  and  will  share 
to  the  benefits  which  tocreased  trade  tarlnga." 
Thla  quotaticm,  or  the  same  flguree.  have 
now  been  uaed  during  testimony  before  the 
Waya  and  Means  Committee  by  several  wlt- 
neaaes  and  on  several  occasions.    The  table  to 
which  reference  Is  made  appears  on  page  7  of 
the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
above  referred  to.  and  reads  aa  foUows: 

[VaiufS  in  iBiUici)&  ol  (ioUarii! 
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'  Tb?«  flfur»?s  (5o  not  incluOo  Ecuador,  Turkey.  Venr 
luela.  and  th*  Ueited  Kinpriom.  Newtoimdhnd,  nn<l 
MM  silf  piTHfuhii:  British  enlmies  with  which  atrei' 
ments  have  bt*n  ponclndc*!  but  w  here  the  period  doriDf 
vhich  tlie  ajpi^raMiilA  bave  been  in  elTect  i£  too  shot!  to 
justify  inchwon  for  mipo»s  of  comparison. 

» Ta*  apparent  di«errpaaey  atoown  hy  the*  ftftirw  in 
caBparisofi  with  the  other  totals  is  due  to  the  nomachi 
.«i<Mi  of  trade  with  EcumIut  and  t  be  I'mted  KtcBdomaD-i 
its  crown  cronies  ; 

Attention  Is  particularly  called  to  the  ex- 
duaion  of  Ecuador,  Turkey,  Venecuela,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  and  crown  colonies,  be- 
cause of  the  short  time  the  trade  agreementa 
were  In  effect.  The  trade  esperience  of  this 
gixNip  of  countrlee  excluded  from  the  table 
waa  a«  follows: 
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The  first  observation  la  that  the  trade  ex- 
perience of  the  group  excluded  by  Oov«rn- 
ment  apokeamen  was  even  worse  than  the 
experience  of  alt  of  the  non-trad«-agre«m«nt 
countries  combined  (excluding  countries  at 
war).  LitUe  wonder  that  they  were  excluded 
from  the  table. 

The  second  obeervatlon  U  that  durtog 
1936-39  aeveral  oountrlea  were  already  in  a 
■tat*  of  war  or  Interior  revolution  and  yet 
theae  were  all  thrown  In  with  the  nou-trade- 
•greement  countries.  Theee  included  Ger- 
many. Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  and  Chtoa  (to- 
eludlng  Kwantung).  Actually  exports  to 
that  grotip  fall  off  690.594,000,  and  importa 
from  them  fell  off  614,714.000  between  1934- 
36  and  193S-39.    If  it  was  proper  to  exclude 


one  group  of  nations  to  make  a  good  show- 
ing for  the  trade-agreements  group,  would 
It  not  be  eqtially  proper  to  exclude  countries 
engaged  in  war  or  revolution  to  cffder  to 
get  a  fair  comparison? 

For  the  record.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Japan  aeiind  Manchtnia  during  1931-32 
and  the  tovaaion  of  Chtoa  began  to  1937.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  Italy  at- 
tacked Ethiopia  in  December  1934.  and  the 
tovaaion  of  Albania  began  ta  April  1039.  In 
the  case  of  Spato.  while  the  Republic  was 
eatabiished  to  1931,  the  revolution  laegan  to 
April  1936  and  was  not  completed  until 
March  1939.  German  occupation  of  Austria 
waa  during  1938  and  the  seizure  of  the  8u- 
detenland  area  of  Czechoslovakia  took  place 
during  the  first  10  days  of  October  1938.  The 
general  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  began  in 
March  1939.  The  invasion  of  Poland  began 
September  1.  1939. 

Separating  these  two  groups,  we  have  made 
a  comparison  of  our  exporta  to  and  Imports 
from  by  groups  of  nations,  which  will  be 
found  to  the  table. 

l^om  the  table  it  appears  that  when  con- 
trast Is  made  between  (1)  the  completed 
trade-agreement  countries  In  effect  dxirlng 
all  of  1938-39  and  (2)  the  non-trade-agree- 
ment countries  carrying  on  normal  trade,  the 
Increase  In  value  of  exports  to  the  trade- 
agreement  countries  was  62.8  percent  while 
the  increase  in  exports  to  the  non-trade- 
agreement  countries  waa  57.3  percent  or 
differed  only  slightly.  Prom  thla  there  Is  no 
indication  that  exports  were  stimulated  as 
a  result  of  trade  agreements. 

When  we  turn  to  an  examination  of  gen- 
eral Imports  (without  again  listing  the  coun- 
tries omitted  from  the  trade-agreements 
group  or  thoee  Included  In  the  non-trade- 
agreements  group)  we  find  that  (1)  Imports 
from  trade-agreement  coimtrles  Increased 
21.6  percent  while  (2)  Imports  from  the  other 
non-trade-agreement  countries  Increased  24 
percent.  These  were  naturally  substantially 
the  same,  since  concessions  to  one  were  ex- 
tended to  all — except  Germany. 

The  only  other  point  of  significance  la 
that  exports  Increased  almost  three  times  as 
fast  as  imports.  This  la  entirely  accounted 
for  by  the  tremendous  vohime  of  exports  of 
automotive  equipment,  electrical  and  todus- 
trlal  machinery,  agricultural  Implements, 
office  appliances,  etc.  These  Items  were 
largely  exported  by  Important  domestic  In- 
dustries who  believed  that  the  world  market 
was  getting  into  position  to  absorb  very  large 
qnsmtltlea.  Actually,  expmts  of  these  Items 
increased  between  1934  and  1937  about  120 
percent. 

Here,  again,  the  point  of  greatest  signifi- 
cance la  that  when  the  countrlea  to  a  state 
of  war  or  rev(  utlon  are  excluded,  the  exports 
were  larger  in  amoimt  and  Increaaed  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  to  the  non-trade-agreement 
countries  than  to  trade-agreement  countries, 
aa  follows: 

Increase  to  trade-agreement  cotmtrles. 
4144.322,366,  or  117.9  p«rc«at. 

Increase  to  nao-trade-«grM0Mnt  countries. 
iWie.2fl7,277,  or  126.4  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  reaaon  Just  statad  for 
mure  rapid  expansion  of  exports  over  importa. 
It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  during 
1937-39  important  agrtouliural  producU 
were  exported  with  benefit  of  export  aub- 
aidles.  Furthermore,  many  foreign  countrlea 
ware  already  beginning  to  build  stock  pUas 
in  anticipation  of  a  poMlble  outbreak  of  new 
international  confilcts.  It  waa  during  thla 
period  that  the  t7nlted  SUtes  exported  un- 
UBual  amounu  of  iron  and  atael  aerap.  hlgb- 
octane  gasoline,  and  many  other  matarials 
particularly  needed  in  connection  with  mili- 
tary operations.  All  of  theae  factors  tended 
to  stimulate  exporta  entirely  apart  from  any 
poialble  infiuence  of  foreign  concessions  in. 
reciprocal  trade  agreementa. 
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For  detailed  comparisons  of  exports  to  and 
Imports  from  trade-agreement  and  other 
groups  of  countries,  see  following  table: 

United  States  exports  and  imports  for  the 
period  1934-35  contrasted  with  those  for 
183g-39 

(Values  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Avnaiw 

Increase  ' 

1934-35 

1938-39  Value 

P.r 
cent 

Kxports     (inrhidinc    reex- 

ports): 

To  trade-aprooment 

coiuitries  with  »tm*- 

ments  in  cfleet  dur- 

Ing- 

.\llofI«W-.'» 

7.'57 

1,232 

475 

tt2.K 

Part  of  193¥t-38  5 

476 

f«2 

186 

39.  < 

To  non-trade-aKTrement 

cotintrios— 

Thnsu  in  war  and 

revolution' 

473 

452 

-21 

-4.  .. 

All  ollu-r    

S02 

790 

288 

.17  :i 

Total  exports 

2.20K 

xiaa 

938 

42.(1 

General  imports: 

from    Imdc-aereonipnl 

(•ountrif;*  with  ngrf*- 

ments  in  effect  dur- 

ine- 

.Mlofia38-;»    

774 

142 

IW 

2l.fi 

Part  of  l«»-3» ! 

321) 

.T62 

33 

10.  1 

Krom    non-1  rade-ajtrec- 

ment  rountries— 

Those  in  war  and 

revolutioo ' 

.T24 

.•a» 

-15 

-4. ,'. 

All  other     

421 

526 

102 

24.(1 

Total  imports 

1,851 

2,139 

288 

15.  .i 

'  MInas  sign  (— )  denotes  decrease. 

«  Ecuador,  Turkey,  Venezuela.  United  kingdom,  and 
the  Crown  Colonies. 

» Germany.  Italy,  Spain.  Japan  China  and  Kwan 
lun^. 


State  Inspector  Places  Blame  for  Cen- 
tralia,  111.,  Mine  Disaster  on  His 
Superior 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iixiNois 

JH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  an  enlighten- 
ing article  from  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  of  Monday.  March  31. 
1947: 
DtaxcToi  OaoxRXO  62S.OOO  Loo  on  Coal  Opra* 

TOR* — QtjoTxa  iLLiMoia  OmaAL  as  Dxclai- 

ZMO  That  OovxaNoi  Oxkxn  Wax  SATxarxxo 

Aim  MOMBY  Is  RoLLmo  In 

(By  Harry  WUenAity) 

CxNTaALU,  III.,  March  81.— A  slashing  and 
bitter  attack  on  Robert  II.  Medill,  director  of 
the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals,  was  made  today  by  Stats  Mine  In* 
spcctor  Driscoll  Soanlan,  who  declared  he  had 
begged  Medill  to  close  the  Oen trails  Coal  Co. 
mine  No.  6.  where  111  men  lost  their  lives  last 
week,  predicting  a  dust  explosion  that  would 
sweep  from  one  end  of  ths  mine  to  the  other. 

"We'll  just  havs  to  take  that  chance." 
Medill  was  quoted  by  Scanlan  as  replying. 

Asked  why  Media  refused  to  close  the  mine 
to  prevent  the  greatest  mine  disaster  in  the 
Nation  in  19  years  Scanlan  said,  "It  probably 
was  due  to  favoritism  to  the  coal  operator." 
Medill,  he  said,  was  known  as  an  "op«rat<xa' 
man." 


Medill  was  more  Interested  in  collecting 
political  campaign  contributions  from  mine 
owners  than  he  was  in  enforcing  mine  safety 
rules.  Scanlan  said. 

Medill  was  quoted  by  Scanlan  as  telling 
the  mine  Inspectors  that  Gov.  Dwight  H. 
Green  of  Illinois  was  "satisfied"  with  the 
collection  efforts,  and  that  "the  money  is 
rolling  ta." 

Mine  Inspectors,  as  the  Post  Dispatch  re- 
vealed March  19.  were  used  to  solicit  from 
mine  operators  funds  for  the  Republican 
mayoral  campaign  in  Chicago.  Details  of 
that  collection  effort  were  revealed  by  Scan- 
lan today. 

In  Chicago  the  Poet-Dispatch  learned  that 
Medill  solicited  funds  from  the  large  coal 
operators  himself,  at  the  express  order  of 
Governor  Green.  The  Governor,  it  was  re- 
ported, called  In  his  department  heads  and 
'  gave  them  Instructions  for  collecting  politi- 
cal campaign  funds. 

Medill  was  repKirted  to  have  visited  the 
ntae  large  coal  firms  with  headquarters  ta 
Chicago.  Each  firm,  It  was  reported,  was  ex- 
pected to  give  ai.OOO. 

"I  considered  this  nothing  more  than  ask- 
ing for  a  bribe  or  extortion,"  Scanlan  de- 
clared with  heat.  He  said  he  had  refused  to 
participate  ta  the  political  collection. 

"I  refiised  to  play  politics  with  the  lives  of 
the  coal  mtaers,"  he  asaerted. 

For  this,  and  for  his  efforts  to  enforce 
safety  regulations  Scanlan  said  he  was  be- 
rated by  Media  for  betag  "too  honest."  and 
he  felt  his  Job  was  in  danger. 

"If  we  inspectors  were  on  a  real  civil  serv- 
ice," Scanlan  declared,  "I'd  have  closed  that 
mtae  half  a  dooen  times.  Or  put  It  this 
way — the  first  time  I  would  have  kept  It 
doeed.  They'd  have  Icnown  I  meant  busi- 
ness." 

"Who.  In  your  optalon.  is  responsible  for  the 
death  of  these  mtaers?"  Scanlan  was  asked. 

"The  operators  of  the  mtae,"  he  replied, 
"and  the  State  mtalng  board,  tacludtag 
Director  Medill  and  his  assistant,  Robert 
Weir."  (The  mtatag  board  is  itader  the  de- 
partment of  mines;  Medill  Is  a  member  of 
the  board,  but  Is  director  of  the  department, 
and  Weir  is  his  assistant.) 

Interference  with  mine  safety  work  by 
Medill  did  not  cease  when  the  explosion  last 
Tuesday  ended  the  lives  of  the  111  men  work- 
ing ta  the  mine — as  had  been  predicted— 
Scanlan  said. 

Medlll's  handling  of  the  rescue  work  de- 
layed recovery  of  the  bodies  by  at  least  48 
hours,  he  said.  Not  only  did  Medlll's  han- 
dling of  the  work  precipitate  a  revolt  of 
rescue  workers,  who  felt  their  lives  were  en- 
dangered by  the  State  mine  department 
head's  orders,  but  Medill  was  in  opposition 
there  to  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  Inspectors, 
Scanlan  said. 

Scanlan  also  charged  there  was  a  delay  in 
starting  a  sufllclent  number  of  rescue  teams 
to  the  stie  of  the  mine  disaster.  William 
Williams,  mine  rescue  superintendent  at 
Springfield  for  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals,  telephoned  scanlan's  wife  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  explosion,  Scanlan  said, 
and  suggested  she  drive  to  the  scene  "to  see 
If  the  teams  really  were  needed." 

Scanlan  was  bitter  about  ths  move  to  tise 
mtae  Inspsotors  as  political  campaign  fund 
collection  agents.  At  a  meeting  in  Medlll's 
ofllcs  last  January  81,  hs  said,  Medill  declared 
a  quota  of  $85,000  had  been  set  "by  ths  boys" 
for  the  department  of  mines  and  minerals. 

Uter.  last  March  7.  hs  said  Mtdill  called 
another  maetlog  of  mine  inspectors  at 
Springfield, 

"MsdiU  said  ths  Chicago  newspapers  had 
been  calling  him  about  solicitations,"  Scan- 
lan said.  "He  added  that  anything  this  big 
couldn't  be  pulled  off  without  publioity. 

"Medill  told  lu  not  to  worry  about  it.  Be 
said  as  long  as  'the  boss'  was  satisfied  we  had 
no  worries.  By  'ths  boss'  hs  said  hs  meant 
Governor  Green." 


Scanlan  quoted  Medill  as  stating  he  had 
told  the  Chicago  newspapers  he  "hadn't  heard 
a  thin^  about  the  campaign  collections  him- 
self, but  woiild  call  In  his  inspectors  and  ask 
theiu  about  It."  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
laughter  among  the  Inspectors  at  this,  Scan- 
lan said. 

Medill  also  told  the  inspectors,  Scanlan 
said,  that  he  "had  some  newspapermen  all 
taken  care  of." 

At  the  earlier  meeting  of  taspectors,  when 
the  department  quota  was  announced,  Scan- 
lan reported  "Medill  said  he  himself  would 
take  care  of  the  major  companies.  He  said 
he  already  had  called  on  four  of  these  firms 
and  that  'two  have  come  through  with  (1.000 
each.'  '■ 

This  account  of  Medlll's  personal  activities 
In  connection  with  the  collection  was  verified 
by  a  Post-Dispatch  reporter  in  Chicago. 

"Medill  said  one  of  the  firms  which  con- 
tributed," Scanlan  continued,  "was  the  Pea- 
body  Coal  Co..  which  operates  a  group  of 
mines  in  Illtaois  and  has  Its  headquarters  in 
Chicago." 

The  1945  report  on  the  Peabody  Coal  Co. 
Mine  No  18,  at  West  Frankfort,  111.,  in  the 
Springfield  office  of  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Minerals,  shows  that  four  men  were 
killed  there  ta  mine  accidents.  During  the 
same  year  69  men  were  injured  in  the  mine. 
R.  M.  McPhail  is  supertatendent  of  tBe  mine, 
H.  C.  Harris  is  local  mine  manager,  and  James 
R.  Mitchell  is  State  Inspector  for  the  district. 

The  Post-Dispatch  revealed  March  19  that 
Louis  F.  Lumaghi,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis,  who  oper- 
ates a  mtae  near  Colllnsvllle,  had  been  solic- 
ited for  political  funds  by  an  Illinois  mine 
inspector.  R.  R.  Schlber  Lumaghi  refused 
to  contribute,  writing  Medill  a  sharp  protest. 

The  St.  Louis  coal  operator  pointed  out  m 
letter  to  Medill  that  "the  State  mine  inspec- 
tors in  Illinois  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  mining  laws  to  protect  the  lives 
of  the  men  who  work  in  the  mines.  •  •  • 
Under  theae  circumstances  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  proper  for  them  to  solicit  contribu- 
tions from  companies  whose  mines  they 
Inspect." 

tNSPSCTOaS  OOT  SHALL  nXMS 

While  MadlU  made  political  fund  collec- 
tions from  the  large  mine  owners,  Scanlan 
said  the  Inspectors  were  to  solicit  the  small. 
Independent  companies. 

"My  first  reaction."  he  said,  "was  to  quit. 
However.  I  happened  to  know  that  Governor 
Green  wac  out  of  the  State  and  It  was  poaal- 
ble  he  might  not  Imow  what  was  going  on,  so 
I  figured  on  staying  to  see  wlutt  happened." 

Later,  however,  Medill  reported  to  the  in- 
spectors that  he  had  discussed  ttie  matter 
with  Mark  Saunders,  one  of  Governor  Green's 
aides.  It  was  then,  Scanlan  said,  that  MedUl 
reported  ^hat  Governor  Green  was  satisfied. 

"1  want  to.  tell  you  boys  you  are  doing  a 
good  Job,"  Scanlan  quoted  Medill  as  telling 
the  inspectors.    "The  money  is  rolling  in." 

Several  of  the  inspectors  shared  Scanlan's 
resentment  at  being  used  as  political  collec- 
tion agents,  hs  said. 

"I  told  MsdUl  that  one  mins  st  Osntralla. 
the  Marlon  County  Coal  tt  Mining  Corp., 
a  cooparativs  mins.  had  had  a  lot  of  hard 
luck  and  oouldnt  afford  to  contribute," 
Scanlan  said. 

"MsdiU  asksd  ms  how  many  msn  workad 
at  ths  mins.  I  told  him  about  145  or  150. 
Hs  said,  'Good.  Go  out  there  and  tell  'sm 
to  glvs  you  81  apiece.'  Hs  also  said  we  oould 
get  850  aach  from  the  mine  managers  and 
superlntandsnta,  in  addition  to  the  contribu- 
tions by  the  firms. 

"Msdill  said  hs  would  contact  ths  Bell  A 
ZoUer  Coal  and  Mining  Co.,  connected  with 
the  Centralis  Coal  Co,  mine,  although  hs 
would  havs  preferred  that  I  do  it." 

In  praising  ths  ooUsotion  efforts,  Scanlan 
said  Medill  announced  that  John  1.  Jones. 
safety  engineer  for  ths  Old  Ben  Coal  Co..  had 
sant  in  bia  personal  check  for  850. 
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WhU«>  Mcdlll  wm«  ooncentrtitiB«  his  efforts 
on  CQllectlnf  politMJ  funds.  Soinlan  said  h« 
trt-d  to  enforce  safety  regulations.  It  had 
been  a  loalixg  effort  for  some  time,  he  said. 

March  14.  1»45.  he  saW,  T  became  ao  aft- 
tated  oTer  conditions  In  the  Centralla  Coal 
Co.  Mine  No  5  that  1  made  a  special  trip  to 
Bellevtlle  to  see  Medlll.  there  attending  a 
safety  meeting. 

"HU  hotel  room  waa  full  of  mine  opera- 
toes  when  I  got  there,  but  I  waited  around 
until  they  left.  MedUl  already  knew  bow 
bMd  thlnga  were  at  the  Cenualla  mine,  from 
my  prevk>us  reporu.  but  I  wanted  to  tell 
him  In  per*on. 

''I  told  him  this  mhoc  waa  in  such  a  dusty 
^tut  dirty  conditioa.  and  insulficienUy  rock 
ciu«ted,  to  keep  the  coal  dust  down,  that  U 
the  coal  dust  was  ignited  an  expioslon  would 
sweep  from  otie  end  ol  the  mine  to  the  other, 
and  that  every  man  in  the  nunc  would  be 
kUlcd." 

It  wa«  then  that  Medill  told  Scanlan  that 
they  would  have  to  take  that  chance.  Scan- 
lan sakl. 

"I  begged  him  to  let  me  shut  down  that 
mine."  Scanlan  said.  "And  later  I  took  it 
upon  HiyacU.  without  MediU's  permission. 
to  order  a  partial  shut-down,  ao  the  mine 
would  d^erate  4  days  a  week  aiKt  tl»e  other  3 
days  would  be  spent  daantng  up 

-1  knew  I  was  rlaklng  my  K*.  hut  1  got 
by  with  that  becauae  for  some  reason  the 
company  didn't  complain.  If  the  company 
doesn  t  complain  they  dont  apf»o(nt  s  com- 
munion to  overrule  you  " 

Scanlan  said  he  doubted  If  Medlll  e^r 
dtecorered  that  the  OntraMa  Coal  Co.  mln« 
had  been  ordered  closed  S  days  a  week  foi 

Aaked  what  Medlll  Mdd  when  Scanlar 
urged  him  to  close  the  CentralU  mine.  Scan- 
lan said: 

"He  eald  he  would  take  It  up  with  Mr 
Toong  (W  P.  Young,  rice  president  of  Oen 
tralla  Coal  Co..  president  at  the  aaaociate< 
Bell  A  Zoller  Mining  Co.). 

"Mr.  Toung  promised  be  would  clean  th< 
mine  up  in  the  near  future,  but  they  did  no 
dean  it  up." 

JTIBT  TOO   DAMWC9    BOWSflT 

All  the  year*  he  serred  under  MedUl,  Scan 
Ian  said  he  was  "In  trouble  with  MedU 
from  time  to  time.  He  told  me  several  time 
that  I  had  a  lot  of  ability  and  could  go  place 
hi  the  coal  Industry,  tiut  I  was  Just  toe 
damned  honest." 

Scanlan  alao  said:  "Medlll  called  me  to  hi 
olBce  in  Sprtagfleld  March  13.  1946.  In 
satisfied  it  was  bis  intention  to  fire  me 
After  giving  me  quite  a  lecture,  be  told  m 
be  wanted  me  to  cut  down  the  size  of  m 
reports. 

"He  said  that  those  damned  'hunks'  at  th 
Centralla  mine  wotildn't  know  the  condition  ' 
of  the  mine  if  I  (Scanlan)  didn't  bring  theu  i 
lo  their  attention.     When  I  left  he  told  me 
1  think  you  understand  now  what  kind  o 
reports  1  want  to  come  In  here.' " 

When  rescue  operations  were  In  progres  i 
i»«t  week  at  the  mine.  Scanlan  said  he  ha<  i 
started  trews  working  on  8-hotu-  shifts. 

"Then  MedUl  came  in  and  ordered  shift  s 
cut  to  3  hours."  he  said.  "TTils  meant  tha  l 
there  was  a  lot  o<  time  lost  between  shift 
More  time  was  lost  because  Medlll  and  hi  i 
men  from  Springfield  kept  arguing  with  th  • 
rescue  crews  atwut  conditions  In  the  min< 
Medlll  didn't  know  anything  about  It. 

"He  waa  lost,  half  the  time,  looking  at  ttife 
mine  map.  But  he  made  resctte  crew*  com  e 
^  •very  >  hours  and  confer  with  him. 

'TUcn  tb«  Federal  Bureau  of  Mlnea  Ir - 
apsctors  raised  hell  and  Medlll  consented  1 3 
tm^  the  er«wB  work  •-hour  shifts  " 

By  ctarint  ^  ^^  mtna  with  hta  crew  f^ 
T  hottta.  fleaolan  said  he  managed  to  find  1  • 
bodlsa.  put  up  four  temporary  walls  sesltr  | 


off  parts  of  the  mine  already  inspected,  and 
do  preUminary  work  enabling  the  next  shift 
to  find  15  more  bodies.  Vot  this,  he  said. 
he  was  called  In  and  reprimanded  by  Medlll. 

Scanlan  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  a  Post* 
Dispatch  reporter  about  Medlll's  record  as 
head  at  the  department  while  the  rescue  work 
was  in  progress. 

"I  didn't  dare,  however."  Scanlan  said, 
•I  was  afraid  he  would  pull  me  off  the  rescue 
Job." 

LATS  OCLAT  TO  MHJll-L 

Scanlar  declared  that,  "if  Medill  and  his 
department  heads  had  not  interfered  with 
the  rescue  work  we  could  have  recovered  those 
bodits  kt  least  4a  hours  sooner."  He  said. 
bowever,  tiiat  none  probably  coiild  have  been 
saved  alive,  expressing  the  opinion  tha* 
"those  men  died  between  6  and  7  p.  m„ 
Tuesday.'  The  exploeiou  occurred  just  be- 
fore 3:80  p.  m..  Tuesday. 

"It  w;ts  a  ciust  explosion,  all  i  ight,"  Scanlan 
said. 

"I'm  sure  of  that.  However,  we  were  not 
able  to  hxrate  the  fource  of  the  ignition  of 
the  dust. ' 

Scanlan.  blaming  the  disaster  itself  on 
politics  and  public  indifference,  dedarad 
ihat  rescue  work  further  was  hampwed  tiy 
two  representatives  nf  Mr.  Krug  (Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  Krug,  imdcr  whose  depart- 
noent  the  mines  are  operating*.  One  of 
these  representatives,  he  said,  was  Jones — 
whom  Scanlan  also  had  said  contributed  to 
Governor  Green's  political   fund. 

Tlie  two  men  from  Krtig's  office.  Scanlam 
said,  were  Involvetl  with  Medlll  In  the  at- 
tempt to  ttun  on  the  power  machinery  In 
the  mine  dtxring  p?scue  work.  When  Scan- 
lan objected  and  the  rescue  workers  refused 
to  go  Into  the  mine  if  power  machinery 
were  used  tests  were  made  of  the  air  In 
the  mine  and  an  explosive  mixture  was 
found  to  be  present,  which  he  said  might 
have  been  ignited  by  sparks  from  the  ma- 
chines. All  of  this,  he  said,  caused  a  delay 
uf  3  or  4  hours. 

Scanlan,  43  years  old.  son  of  a  mine  fore- 
man and  a  man  whose  mine  experience  be- 
gan at  the  age  of  16.  has  been  a  State  mine 
inspector  since  liMl .  He  made  bis  statement 
to  a  Post-Dlspat<;h  reporter  while  resting 
at  his  modest  frame  cottage  near  the  water- 
works at  NashvlCe.  T\l..  where  he  lives  on 
a  salary  of  93300  a  year  He  had  taken  a 
leading  part  In  the  rescue  work  at  mine 
No.  5  and  is  idolized  by  the  miners  there. 
For  the  Ikst  3  days  and  nights  after  the 
disaster  struck  Scanlan  did  not  take  off  bis 
clothes. 

At  a  press  conference  today  Scanlan  re- 
peated to  other  newspapermen  some  of  the 
things  he  had  told  the  Post -Dispatch  re- 
porter previously.  He  criticised  the  political 
set-up  of  the  whole  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals,  and  ol  the  lack  of  civil-seivlce 
status  for  inspectors — and  rescue  squad 
members — in  par.icular. 

Earlier  he  had  told  the  Post -Dispatch  xe- 
porter  this  newspaper  "deserves  credit  for 
having  exposed  political  coutribuions  of  mine 
owners  without  »  aitUig  for  the  disaster." 

He  said,  however,  that  most  newspapers 
and  radio  sUtions  had  begun  reporting  con- 
ditions in  the  mines  only  after  the  Centralla 
disaster  had  occurred.  "If  they  bad  done 
it  before."  he  siiid.  "this  disaster  probably 
could  have  been  prevented. ' 


are  a  lot  of  good  stiperintendents.  who  do 

their  best  to  take  care  at  the  miners."  

Since  he  was  so  critical  of  so  many  persons 
involved  in  the  Centralla  disaster.  Scanlan 
said  he  wanted  to  praise  those  who  deserved 

praise. 

"I  want  to  praise  the  honest  and  qualified 
SUte  Inspectors — and  there  are  a  number  of 
such  men.  I  want  to  say  that  I  had  com- 
plete and  excellent  cooperation  from  every 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  inspector  who  as- 
sisted Ln  this  disaster. 

"Every  mine  rescue  team  who  worked  on 
this  job  deserves  the  highest  praise,  includ- 
ing the  Bell  &  Zoller  team  from  Zeigler.  John 
Lyons.  Bell  &  Zoller  safety  engineer,  is  a  fine 
man  who  did  a  good  )ob.  The  utmost  praise 
goes  to  the  Navy  boys  (operating  imder  <h3 
Department  of  the  Interior),  for  the  Army 
men  from  Scott  Field,  the  Salvation  Army 
churches,  and  the  Red  Cross." 

Governor  Green  Sattirday  night  ordered 
aU  mines  in  Illinois  "operating  in  violation 
of  safety  regulations"  to  be  closed  Imme- 
diately. Green  said  he  had  ordered  Medlll 
to  "conduct  a  svirvey"  to  see  «h«t  mines 
should  be  closed  under  the  older. 


More  About  Milton  Mayer  u»i  Hh  **Hzul 
DowH  the  Ff««''  Specck 


Seanlan  pointed  out  that  rescue  squads 
are  volunteers,  not  full-time  employees.  It 
Is  dlfitoult  to  round  them  up  In  oases  of 
ensrgency.  he  ssld.  and  when  they  are  called 
•t  a  mlno  they  are  paid  by  the  mine,  not 
the  8Ut«.  Hs  advocated  that  tbey  be  made 
full-cims  emptoyM*.  I 

"Some  nine  operators."  Seanlan  said.  *^>ut 
dollars  ahead  of  the  miners'  lives.  Some 
operators,  however,  do  b  gfxjd  Job  and  there 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTA'nVEB 

Ttiesday,  Apiil  1,  1947 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
an  irascible  peda«o«.  a  professor  in  the 
service  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  one 
Milton  Mayer,  by  name,  arose  in  a  One- 
World  meeting  in  Ssrracuse,  N.  Y.  on 
FVbi-uary  15,  1947.  to  declai-e— 

We  must  haul  down  the  American  flag. 
And  if  I  wanted  to  be  vulgar  and  shocking 
I  would  even  go  further  and  say  haul  it  down, 
stamp  on  It  and  spit  on  It — 

It  aroused  many  a  {Miriotic  editor  to 
raise  his  voice  in  emphatic  protest 
against  subversive  pronouncements. 
among  them  being  ttie  forthright  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  <N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
who  wrote  and  caused  to  be  printed  in 
that  highly  influential  journal  a  blister- 
ing editorial  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

MATIlt  HAKMS  WOSLO  CAUBB 

"If  full  acceptance  of  world  government 
means  hauling  down  the  American  flag  and 
denying  our  patriotism  toward  the  United 
Statas.  then  it's  time  to  stop  such  fantastic 
intanational  nonsense  right  now." 

That  was  a  fairly  commou  reaction  ycater- 
day  as  central  New  Yorkers  disctiased  the 
sensational  remarks  made  In  S3rracuse  Sat- 
urday night  by  Milton  Mayer,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago, 

Although  Mnyer  broadcast  a  conftised  de- 
nial yesterday  that  he  had  advocated  haul- 
ing down,  stamping,  and  spitting  on  the 
American  flag,  the  quotation  attributed  to 
him  by  a  Post-Standard  reporter  was  «ih- 
dtantlated  by  responsible  persons  who  were 
in  the  audience. 

Aside  from  the  extreme  pacifists  who  have 
blindly  opposed  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment since  long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  eln- 
cere  advocates  of  world  government  recognise 
that  Mayer  has  done  their  catiee  almost 
irreparable  damage. 

His  crackpot  theories  have  even  under- 
Mined  popular  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
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In  the  opinion  of  some  loyal  and  patriotic 
cltlaens. 

As  Norman  Thomas  and  Col.  C,  A.  Edson. 
head  of  the  Federal  social-sectirity  office  In 
Syracuse  and  organizer  of  the  local  world- 
governmen.  group  pointed  out  after  Mayer 
spoke  Saturday  night,  the  best  way  to  serve 
humanity  and  the  broader  world  cause  Is  not 
by  casting  off  the  established  loyalties  to 
home,  family,  city.  State,  and  Nation. 

When  such  persons  as  Milton  Mayer  t^e 
the  view  that  the  American  flag  should  he 
reviled  as  a  sign  of  wwld  loyalty,  their  In- 
(antUe  opinions  turn  thinking  citizens  away 
from  all  Internationalism,  however  sotmd. 
Loyalties  are  built  on  loyalties,  not  on  dis- 
loyalty and  treason 

If  we  are  not  careful,  the  professional 
pacifists  win  head  us  back  on  the  road  toward 
the  narrowest  of  nationalism — and  war. 


Foundation  fm  a  Fann  Program 


Displaced  Persons  in  Europe 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  StrattokI 
stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he  is  intro- 
ducing or  will  introduce  a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  displaced  persons.  On  January  6 
of  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R,  464. 
to  permit  the  immigration  to  the  United 
States  of  certain  suffering  displaced  per- 
sons whose  homes  have  been  destroyed 
and  who  cannot  return  to  the  resp^ive 
countries  of  their  birth. 

My  bill  proposes  that  approximately 
154,000  displaced  persons  be  admitted 
from  the  850,000  who  are  still  held  in 
the  camps  in  American  occupied  terri- 
tory. While  the  immigration  quotas  for 
1940  to  1946  was  over  900.000,  my  bill  only 
provides  for  the  use  of  unused  immigra- 
tion quotas  that  were  not  used  In  the 
years  1946.  1947,  and  1948  and  most  of 
which  would  be  granted  to  women  and 
children  and  few.  if  any,  to  workers. 

President  Truman,  in  his  message  of 
January  6,  1947,  urged  legislation  to  re- 
lieve the  unfortunate  suffering  of  these 
people,  but.  so  far,  no  action  hsis  been 
taken,  notwithstanding  that  all  out- 
standing religious  and  veterans'  organi- 
zations have  recommended  favorable 
action.  Besides  these  organizations, 
many  outstanding  gentlemen  who  have 
studied  the  existing  conditions  in  the 
displaced -persons  camps  all  strongly 
urge  and  recommend  that  we  permit  a 
fair  share  of  these  unfortunate  people,  as 
provided  in  my  bill,  be  admitted. 

I  feel  that  if  the  membership  and  the 
American  people  would  read  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  United  States  News  by 
David  Lawrence,  a  very  capable  writer, 
and  the  report  of  Cecil  Holland,  of  the 
Chicago  Sun,  who  conducted  an  exhaus- 
tive investigation  of  conditions  in  the 
camps,  they  would  insist  that  favorable 
action  be  taken.  Under  the  permission 
granted  me,  I  am  Inserting  the  editorial 
and  report  of  these  gentlemen  in  the 
Appendix,  and  I  earnestly  urge  they  be 
read. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1947 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
issue  of  the  Country  Gentleman  con- 
tains an  editorial  entitled  "Foundation 
for  a  Farm  Program." 

In  the  belief  that  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  this  editorial  are  of  interest  to 
every  Member  of  Congress,  I  an»  includ- 
ing it  herewith  as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 

rOtTNDATION  rOB  A  FARM   PROGEAM 

A  new  farm  program  will  soon  be  in  the 
making.  Its  importance  Is  Indicated  by  the 
time  and  care  which  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  Is  preparing  to  devote  to  It  and 
the  desire  of  Chairman  Hope  for  the  fullest 
possible  discussion  so  that  all  proposals  may 
have  the  test  of  public  opinion. 

This  is  a  wise  beginning.  A  new  farm  pro- 
gram deserves  all  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion that  can  be  given  to  It  The  welfare  of 
the  Nation  depends  upon  a  prosperous  and 
permanent  agriculture.  The  next  farm  pro- 
gram, so  far  as  it  Is  possible,  should  consti- 
tute a  means  to  that  end. 

If  It  is  to  do  so  it  will  have  to  supply  some- 
thing that  has  been  lacking  in  the  farm  pro- 
grams of  the  past  13  years.  In  that  time  we 
have  tried  many  devices — the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  acreage  controls,  crop  loaiu,  the  ever- 
normal  granary,  subsidies  both  to  reduce 
and  to  increase  production,  and  now  price 
supf>orts.  Most  of  them  have  been  helpful. 
But,  after  all  this  experience,  we  are  back 
where  we  started — with  the  need  again  for 
an  effective  farm  program. 

The  reason  may  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
the  measures  tried.  They  were  mainly  de- 
signed to  meet  some  emergency  or  temporary 
condition  ana  so  were  too  shallow-rooted  to 
be  of  lasting  value 

The  new  farm  program  must  avoid  this 
delect.  It  can  do  so  only  by  getting  down  to 
the  permanent  source  of  agricultural  wealth 
and  well-being.    This  is  the  land. 

A  national  land  policy  should  be  the  basis 
for  the  new  program.  It  should  set  forth  ex- 
plicitly the  Nation's  Interest  in  the  land, 
with  the  maintenance  of  our  land  resources 
as  the  prior  consideration.  All  other  parts  ot 
the  program  and  all  futiu'e  farm  measures, 
whether  subsidies,  controls,  crop  adjust- 
ments, or  goals,  should  be  keyed  to  the  basic 
principles  of  this  land  policy. 

Certainly  It  Is  time  the  country  had  such 
a  recognized  policy.  There  has  been  none, 
definitely  stated  and  publicly  accepted,  since 
pioneer  days.  The  object  of  that  long-past 
policy  was  to  bring  land  into  Immediate 
cultivation  and  to  use  It  to  Its  full  limits. 
We  have  reaped  a  mixed  harvest  from  that 
policy — a  country  of  abundance  but  with 
overproduction  at  times  that  meant  ruinous 
prices  fur  farmers  and  a  steady  loss  of  our 
soil  resources  that  will  mean  too  little  for 
some  future  American  population  If  the  rate 
of  deterioration  i»  unchecked. 

These  recurring  cycles  of  too  much,  with 
their  wastage  of  the  financial  and  soil  capi- 
tal of  agriculture,  would  not  happen  If  land 
generally  were  being  used  In  the  best  way 
to  conserve  and  maintain  Its  productivity. 
By  making  this  the  primary  object,  a  program 
based  on  a  sound  land  policy  would  get  at 
the  very  heart  of  farm  troubles.  And  It 
would  safeguard  otir  future  ability  to  pro- 
duce enough.  It  would  not  be  a  cure-all. 
There  Is  none.  But  Country  Gentleman  be- 
lieves that  no  solution  to  the  difficulties  of 
agriculture,  immediate  or  future,  Is  possible 


without  a  start  being  made  at  this  vital 
point. 

The  time  to  nuike  this  start  is  with  the 
new  farm  program.  Enough  information  Is 
available  to  show  the  need  for  a  national 
land  policy  and  to  guide  its  application  to 
other  farm  measures.  Coiuitry  Gentleman 
feels  that  the  great  majority  of  American 
farmers  are  ready  to  cooperate  in  such  a 
policy,  so  far  as  their  individual  circum- 
stances permit.  They  realize,  better  than 
anyone  else,  the  necessity  of  preserving  their 
soil  capital  and  the  crime  of  its  waste  in 
producing  unwanted  siui^luses.  Their  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  prewar  land  use 
planning  committees  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  setting  up  soU-conservation 
districts  amply  demonstrate  their  attitude 
toward  their  own  and  the  Nation's  most  im- 
portant asset. 

We  believe  that  farmers  would  respond  to 
a  program  based  on  a  real  land  policy  for 
another  good  reason.  It  would  represent 
something  solid  and  permanent  and  in  the 
long-time  Interest  of  all. 


Insane  Spendiof 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

or  WEST  VIRCIlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  1.  1947 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mi.  Speaker,  considering 
the  existing  shortage  in  housing,  boxcars 
and  other  railroad  equipment  to  traos- 
poit  supplies,  scarcities  in  other  mer- 
chandise, and  high  prices,  it  is  evident 
that  the  people  are  viewing  with  grave 
apiJrehension  the  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration in  continuing  to  give  away  our 
resources  and  the  products  of  our  labor. 

After  giving  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
$50,000,000,000  in  lend-lease  and  making 
new  loans  and  gifts  of  many  billions  of 
dollars,  now — 2  years  after  the  war — we 
find  these  nations  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  go  to  work  and  support  themselves. 

]?rom  this  history  it  appears  that  they 
will  not  go  lo  work  as  long  as  this  admin- 
istration assumes  the  obligation  of'their 
support  and  places  the  burden  on  the 
backs  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

All  in  all  this  program  presents  a  nau- 
seating picture.  Our  people  are  paying 
the  bill  and  doing  without  many  of  the 
necessities  of  life  and  they  will,  no  doubt, 
observe  with  dismay  that  our  generosity 
has  not  diminished  one  iota. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  in  Sun- 
day's paper  reports  a  speed-up  in  the  rate 
at  which  foreign  countries  are  using  up 
the  credits  advanced  to  them  by  the 
United  States. 

The  credits  are  composed  of  money 
loins  and  sales  of  property  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  return  for  promises  to  pay 
later. 

At  the  start  of  this  year,  as  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  there 
W(?re  58  countries  with  "active  credit*" 
from  this  country — meaning  credits  that 
had  not  been  used  up  fully  or  debts  for 
loan  funds  used  but  not  yet  repaid. 

These  active  credits,  according  to  the 
item,  totaled  $9,279,800,000  including 
$6,633,100,000  in  money  loans,  but  the 
foreign  borrowers  still  had  $5,786,700,000 
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of  th*t  to  drtw  upon  One  rf*»on  thty 
•re  ftlow  in  using  it  If  the  fthortage  of 
l^od*  to  bur 

BhUln  and  FrftAco  together  accounted 
(or  71  percent  of  the  acUve  credite.  or 
|iiM.MO,000,  Others  included  Rueslft 
|341JM,000  China  $;HJOO.OQO.  Oreeet 
101700,000,  Turkey  MOJOO,000  Italy 
|9MMO,eOO,  the  Ame.tCAn  lUpubUes 
M7i,«004)00,  Beiglum  lUIJOO^. 
CMchoelovakla  172,000,000  and  the  Neth- 
•rtonds  and  poeeaseUma  IM3J004K)0 

This  presents  an  untoMevtble  sttu«' 
tion  Hers  we  mm  Russia  and  Turkey, 
along  with  other  countries,  with  a  ba^h- 
log  of  credit  awalUnc  th**  time  that  we 
produf*  vufnTlsnt  merrhandiM  for  tnetn 
tM  buy 

Thua  In  this  manner  they  mainuin 
aearettle*  and  high  pricMi  in  this  aeun- 
try  snd  at  the  same  ume  we  am  beina 
rr<iu#sl*d  by  the  President  to  vote  an 
addttional  $400,000,000  for  Orf*ri.  snd 
Turkey  with  a  pro*prct  of  lOOOOOOOOO 
for  Korea. 

If  we  are  to  remain  a  solvtrnt  nation 
this  insanr  ^pending  must  b*  trrmlnsled 


II  Railwayf  Art  Ta  B«  f  •rwriM  Ta  Sup^ 
plamail  TMr  8«r?ke  WiHi  PUm* 
Track*,  aii4  kiMs,  Wl^r  SkwiMk' 
Ow  Skipe  •(  Ike  Seae  Be  Para^lte^  T< 
Supplamiit  Tkfk  Sarrka  Wkk  Air 
? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUrosiru 

01  TBI  HOUSl  OF  Rtl»K«BWITATIV«8 
Tuetdav.  AprU  I,  1947 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker 
though  simple  justice  requires  that  th< 
same  privilege  of  supplementing  thel 
MTVlce  be  accorded  to  our  ships  at  sei 
as  to  freely  permitted  our  land  carrlen 
the  Interetatt  Commerce  Commlasloi 
persists  In  their  unreasoning  refusal  t< 
permit  shipping  companies  to  synchro 
■lit  «tr  trawl  with  tbetr  surface  opera 
tkms.  Why  the  eommtoslon  continues  t^ 
adhere  to  this  thoroughly  Indrfenslbl 
rule  surpasses  underatandlng.  Yet  thel 
previously  announced  position  remain 
unchanged— even  In  the  face  of  a  prac 
tleally  unanimous  public  protest. 

In  order  that  the  Issue  may  be  th 
betur  understood,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
s*nt  that  a  public  service  advertlsemen 
which  rtccnlly  appeared  in  a  number  o 
oietropolltan  newspapers  m  various  sec 
tlofM  of  the  ommtry  may  be  spread  upoi 
tlM  pages  of  the  CoweaoaatowH  RfOOAO  a  \ 
•  port  of  my  instant  remarks. 

Ttot  article  to  which  X  have  lust  refer 
ni,  Mr.  ipaaker.  to  the  (otlowing; 
owpfw  irsvas  hmim  naaa  tMs  msMt  t 

Pif-'Wiisv  Oeaa  Tnsv  MasN  v«  Vtt' > 


Fan  af  every  ddtae  feu  get  somM  tm  i 
varld  trade,  weian  eemmerse  eMiietlnit*  • 
mere  tbait  llo^MWAtVJOO  trsarly  i«  i/ur  iti 
(Kmsl  Ineoese,  snougk  to  keep  ibrst  sa« 
tiAlf  mill  ton  Amrrtosne  in  stsiuly  J<Sh, 
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lhraip«rotis  foreign  usde  sseaas  prosperity 
•t  born*.  AnMrtean  thiptlnsf  bsvs  bssn  enr 
gags<l  In  devsiopitig  our  (orelgB  eoosoMreii 
for  OMire  then  s  esntury  They  learned  long 
ftgo  tbst  fortlgn  comm»rc«  %nA  tri»n«port*- 
Uon  srs  s  btsrtosss.  To  them  ships  sr» 
•imply  tools  of  the  tr»4i«,  siuj  »Jrefsft  %m 
ths  modMrn  Um)Is  they  nes<i  in  ihnr  sit  U) 
oops  sueessefully  with  (ur«mn  c4Mnp«titoM 
in  the  struggle  ft*  wwW  truiU  km*r\e*\\ 
«t*iimshU)  lluM  tjrt  now  dspflvMl  "f  ths 
rtaitt  ut  UM  iUmm  nMxi«rit  u«iU  toy  ib«u  own 
Oov*rnm«iii.  At  ths  »«ms  tims  tlm  Go*' 
•fnatent  frsefy  grunu  tt»«  privii»«s  to  «nslr 
foreign  iwmip*ilUHi«, 

The  Civil  Adroit  HUiles  loiird  hs«  lumalst' 
•nUy  dentod  tho  appltoatlous  of  tnitea 
IKstee  sieamship  nwaipaAles  Ui  eperst«  Mhsd- 
uled  sir  serves  *<ver  the  osmii  rmiiM  they 
liHVs  pioneered  Miid  <l«v*l<i>«d.  lut  Ooti' 
Mfsss  did  not  ln<«n<i  •hnf  «i«s(nshlp  soni' 
i)HMiM  •h«riiUi  H#  \v»r\si(\t4  tnm  operstms 
Mfhctfitied  siriittsa  A  cotigressieaei  eoMMlt' 
ui4  rvported; 

Wn  were  dMwwed  The  CKU  Aeronstitlgi 
Act  h«*  N>«i  iiii#rpr#t«Ki  by  the  OAS  ss  rif* 
Idly  limiiiiig  tto«  n«ht  of  iMsmshlp  eo«* 
paniss  U)  sngage  to  svlsduii:  mmI.  m  s  part 
of  C4>tiKrr<M,  wc  hsvf  bssn  grossly  mlarepre* 
Moud  to  havs  sfltubiMhsd  •  policy  whlsh  ws«> 

further  frtun  our  thoughtM  snd  int«ntlon«,' 

til.  lUpt.  No   IM4.  Tath  Coog  ,  M  scss.) 

imrrse  •tats*  umis  twss  t»vwt  Mset  roafiew 
coMrwrrriow 

foreign  nsttonn  hsT«  been  quick  to  reie« 
otfitiM  the  trtnwmdoos  Tslue  of  ths  MS'Stt* 
pftrtncrihtp  In  foreign  tmdc  In  dcrstop* 
ing  thtir  lnt«m»tionsl  sir  ■srvleM  thsy  sr* 
making  HTsetlir*  iim  of  wortd'Wids  shipping 
orffanlfistlont  built  up  or«r  msny  yssr». 

Th«7  hsvs  th«lr  first  t«»m  in  ths  race 
They  arc  uaing  fxperlcnec  wbers  sspcrlencc 
eoontc.  I 

Under  btiatcrsi  sgreemcnts  foreign  4lr 
llnea,  wholly  owned  or  effectlTely  controlled 
by  forehm  uteatnablp  eompanlea.  hare  t^> 
talned  ihe  right  to  fly  to  United  State* 
•horee.  Theae  foreign  Rteamahlp  Interacts 
are  In  direct  competltiop  with  America's 
steamship  tinea 

Meanwhile  mir  own  old  China  hsnds  sre 
helpless  on  the  s.de  lines  because  of  CAB  rtU- 
Inga.  The  collective  experience  of  our  own 
steamship  eompimles  Is  Ignored,  Their  per- 
sonnel, facilities  snd  knoW'how  In  foreign 
trade  ore  dlaregsrded. 

The  developmi'nt  of  otir  foreign  ocmmerec 
la  placed  Instead  In  the  hands  of  tboae  leMt 
esperlenecd  und  least  equipped  to  handle 
It.  We  cannot  hope  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition suecesafully  unui  we  put  our  own 
flrss  team  mto  the  raee  for  world  trsde. 

trwrrn  etATCs  siitf  uwbs  nowsns  in 
orsasass  sm  TtAwerosr 

Air  trsneport  Is  an  new  found  love  of 
America's  nterehant  msrlne.  United  ftsAss 
steamship  companies  long  sgo  anticipated 
the  sssenttoJ  role  of  slreraft  in  <;terseas 
trsasportatlon  Thsy  were  among  the  flrst 
to  snnjtU'SKe  snd  develop  its  use. 

larly  In  the  l»90's  United  fruit  Oo.  fss 
flylug  routea  lu  Ceutrnl  America.  Ths  Omee 
Una  and  the  Mataon  navigation  Co.  juliied 
Pan-American  lu  pioneering  the  flrst  sir* 
irsuspurt  servlcsM  aeross  the  Pacific,  down 
the  west  coast  ut  Mouth  America,  scroMi  the 
Andes. 

American  ■gfiort  Unes  fltod  itppiitiauoii 
tor  sn  oversesa  route,  hsfore  any  domesttii 
sir  iuts,  and  0ew  the  HtjfiU  AUsittic  during 
the  war  under  a  temporary  eertlOeste,  Many 
other  iiesmshii)  »</mpsHiss  were  early  ap' 
plleaau  for  iMieritstiotial  air  routes, 

Three  stesmstup  'ompAiiies  bays  operated 
tti/oeatisduled  sir  »etvt«Mr  wtersess,  One  s#m' 
p«nr.  whirh  }u»  bean  irylng  uneueeesenilly 
ilnee  IPSO  lo  obtain  sn  sir'llne  cerllflaate 
from  Its  own  gifternment,  recently  acquired 
intereeie  In  s  foreign  sir  line  to  prutset  Ito 
own  trado  routes, 


era' 

MOMOrOtT 

American  steamship  eompsniee  do  not  seek 
control  of  international  sir  transport ,  They 
do  not  contend  thst  because  they  hsvs  ear- 
rtsd  ths  Amerlesn  fUg  over  ths  trsds  routes 
of  ths  world,  snd  hsvs  msde  hugs  invsat- 
menta  In  developing  these  routes,  thsy  ars 
automstlesuy  sntltled  to  sir  eertlflestes 
nut  they  do  eentend  they  are  entitled  to 
squNi  consideration  stong  with  th'iss  who 
now,  for  like  first  time,  ars  engaging  In  over* 
sees  trsnsport. 

Ths  American  stesmship  lines  do  not  ask 
eaelttsivs  rights  to  provide  sir  servlse  seen 
over  theli  i/wn  routes,  All  they  ask  Is  ths 
right  ut  provide  s  eomplete  irsnsportattow 
service  In  srsss  tkgf  iMiv  serve  -by  ad^iua 


airersft  to  their 
It  has  never  been  a  part  of  Onlled  ttaias 

Ctovernr*««nt  polify  to  prevent  esrrlers  from 
using  other  means  of  trrnsport  ftsllwsys 
aitd  shipping  fompaniiHt  are  not  forbidden 
to  operate  btM  or  tru«'k  lines, 

ffor  is  there  a  bsels  f«r  ihi  sometimes  e«' 
pressed  fear  llial  steamship  compsnixs  might 
stifle  development  of  sir  transport,  aelf' 
iniercMi  Mione  would  pri^ctude  ittch  action 
Confronted  with  th#>  p<»wfrful  wm-alr  com- 
binations of  forsigo  countries  Amerlesn 
steamship  companies  could  only  heps  to 
compete  by  offering  better  sea-air  service. 

As  Fleet  Admiral  fmest  J.  BIng,  ftrf'mer 
Oommsnder  in  Chlsf  of  the  United  States 
fleet,  has  pointed  out,  s  hUfh  dsgres  of  in- 
tegration between  sUf  »nt.  stirfaes  carrier 
esplslns  much  of  otir  sea-air  sticeees  during 
World  War  II. 

How  ironical  thst  t*  •  Nstlon  which  de- 
veloped thoae  combined  operatlona  so  re- 
markably In  wartime  should  Ignore  that 
issaoa  of  experience  in  peacetime. 

AflMrlea's  nserchsnt  ouuine  has  been  s 
backbone  of  /.mericsn  defense  since  ths 
fotmdlng  of  the  Republic.  A  modem  mer- 
chant marine,  on  which  our  national  secttrlty 
depends  so  heavily,  mxist  fly  as  well  m  float. 

Twice  In  otir  history  we  allowed  America's 
merchant  marine  to  wane— only  to  have  to 
rebuild  It  deeperately  In  time  of  need.  We 
should  not  make  that  mistake  again 

American  security,  aa  weU  aa  American 
proaperlty.  le  cndanagered  by  nsgleeting 
wlnga  for  ahlps. 

America's  steamship  companies  need  tbs 
right  to  fly  in  America's  natloruU  Interest— 
now! 

Wsks  up—  America  needs  wings  for  ships. 

The  flea- Air  Committee;  American  Presi- 
dent Lines,  Ltd ;  Anterlcan  louth  African 
Unes,  Inc.:  Attontlc,  Oulf  A  West  Indies  flt 
Lines:  Oraes  Lines,  loc.;  Ilateon  MsftgaMen 
Co.;  Moore-MeOormaefc,  Ine,:  Oeeanto  •teaas' 
ship  Co,:  fleas  fhipplng  Co.:  United  frtut 
Co;  Unitsd  fltates  Lines  Oo,:  Wstsrman 
fltesnurhlp  Corp, 


Maine  li  Pint  SUIe  Ta  Ratf^y  Amandmeot 
Limiting  Prasl^Mil  to  Ttrt  Ti 


KXTVNflSOl'  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

oe  MSIWB 

III  THS  NOUil  or  RffMSSMTATIVif 
rffdfddl^,  April  t,  tUI 

Mrs,  ilimi  of  MfllfM.   Mr.  Ipiiliif, 

MfliiM  flf flin  ImmU  thd  wflp  rtig  hdltffl 
trud  to  trflditlon  §n^  SAtm  moOo  ■ 
"01rlflo"-aMMlng.  "I  toad."  Hfltflfl  ifl 
tlM  mat  Stflta  tfi  niiU  tht  propoafd 
flmgndmgnt  to  th«  CofisUtutloA  of  Um 
VnlUd  States  that  would  Umlt  iha  Praai- 


dent  to  two  terms.  This  Is  Indicated  by  a 
telegram  received  thto  morning  from  the 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
now  In  session  at  Augusta,  which  reads  aa 
follows: 

Mascm  tl,  lt47. 
MASOSSST  CNSaS  flSflTH, 

Mtmbtr  of  Oongrut, 

Wsfhfngfon,  D.  C; 
Leglslaturs   todsy    ratlfled   conatiiudonsl 
amendment,  Flsase  sdvlse  Ifsins  dslegailon. 
Rsavav  R,  Pasea, 
Oltrk,  Hou»0  of  K0pr0»entattvf$, 


lUliaf  flf  Iniuillcf  f  in  Eitoto  Tai  Lawi 

nUNtXON  Of  REMARK* 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NosTM  rASotms 
IN  TMI  MOUfll  Of  RirRMBfTATlVlfl 

Tttetdav.  April  1,  1947 

Mr,  DURHAM,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
Irave  to  extand  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO,  I  Include  a  statrmcnt  which  1  have 
received  from  Mr.  John  J.  Olltlnan  out- 
lining some  of  the  Injustices  at  the  praa- 
ent  time  under  the  estate-tax  laws.  On 
January  29,  1947,  I  Introduced  In  the 
House  a  bill,  H.  R.  1439,  to  relieve  from 
the  additional  estate  Ux  members  of  the 
armed  forces  dying  In  active  service, 
which  would  correct  wome  of  the  Injus- 
tices under  the  present  Jaw. 

Mr.  GUtlnan's  statement  follows: 

In  all  faimesa  to  our  lawmakers.  It  must 
be  concluded  that  In  the  rush  of  other  legla- 
latlon  the  Seventy-ninth  Congresa  simply 
overlooked  the  pasaage  of  legislation  to  ex- 
tend relief  from  estate  taxes  on  the  trnnsfer 
of  taxable  eautes  to  servicemen  dying  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  Such  a  measure 
bad  been  Introduced  in  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  died  in  committee. 

Most  of  the  Statea.  lUiewlae,  have  failed  to 
grant  exemption  from  this  type  of  taxation 
to  their  raaldenu  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrlflos  for  their  country. 

As  a  reault,  the  estates  of  servicemen  dying 
In  the  laat  war  srs  fully  taxed,  further,  the 
baale  upon  which  they  sre  tased— the  fair 
market  value  of  the  gross  ssute  less  sllow- 
able  deductions  and  esemptlona— is  in- 
creased by  Including  in  the  grocs  esuu  Ul 
insursnce;  als<»  Included  are  any  lnc«me-us 
refunds  (sec.  4;il,  I.  R.  C.i  to  whwh  the  serv- 
leeaMn  wss  entitled. 

This  present  uxing  of  estates  of  servlee- 
men  dying  in  the  flecond  World  War  did  not 
eslst  in  the  first  World  War,  Tl»e  Reven«ie 
Act  of  1B17-  approved  October  tt,  IB17— sec- 
tu»n  Ml  provided  thst  the  wsr  esisie  tax 
•'shall  not  apply  to  the  iransfsr  of  the  net 
esuu  of  any  dsosdent  dying  while  serving 
In  the  mlliury  or  naval  forces  of  the  UnlUd 
•tatos  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  In 
whirh  the  UnitMl  flutes  la  now  engaged,  or 
If  the  death  resulu  fr<im  injuries  received 
or  disease  eontrscted  In  auth  service,  within 
I  year  sfter  ths  urmuotiion  of  suth  war  ' 

Uranting  further  relief  from  ihU  unjustl- 
Aabis  iienalty  for  giving  tm»'»  lirs  for  his 
lumniry,  il»e  Revsoua  A«t  of  ll»ll  approved 
Pebruary  84.  I»ll>,  smendlng  ths  Revntijs 
A^U  tH  I91g  snd  Ifl7»  orovuied  ilo»i  ths 
esUtS'tss  irrovleions  of  those  sris  w^rs  fwH 
to  apply  to  ssutes  of  de<vdents  who  hsd  died 
prior  Ut  such  ensctment,  or  who  would  ihers. 
after  die  while  serving  in  ihs  srmed  fofres 
111  the  wsr  then  In  pr<«ress  snd  furl  her 
provided  ihs»  If  «»iy  sufh  «»«  h»<l  l»een  psid 
It  would  be  refunded  to  the  i>«eru)m, 

XOfll-App 


Why  then  doss  not  ths  present  Blgbtleth 
Congress  st  thU  IsU  daU  take  some  action 
granting  relleft  The  fighting  of  the  flecond 
World  War  ceased  more  tban  a  year  sgo. 
no  congrssalonal  action  has  been  Uken, 
Oongress  in  the  First  World  Wsr  granted 
relief  during  the  flghtlng  (set  approved 
OcU)ber  9,  1017)  and  granted  further  relief 
about  •  months  sfter  the  iermlnstlon  of  the 
war, 

Ust  yesr,  June  U.  ia4g,  simost  s  year  sfur 
the  firing  oeaaed,  a  bill  granting  rsllef  slml- 
Isr  to  thst  grsnud  In  the  First  World  Wsr 
was  introduced  by  Represenutlve  John  N, 
T«ilsn,  Tliu  bill  wss  referred  U)  the  C<»mmlt. 
tee  on  Wsys  and  Means  In  August  lasa,  the 
■eveniy'ninth  Cotigrass  adjourned,  no  s«« 
•  ton  on  the  Toisn  bill  hsving  been  tsken, 

Between  I>ecember  7,  1P41.  snd  the  ter- 
mination of  ii»e  last  war—msny  gallsnt 
servicefflsn  diKd  At  the  present  Utn*  their 
UNable  esiaies  have  douhtlesa  been  sp* 
praised,  a'^ording  to  Isw,  th«>  tHses  deter- 
mined  snd  pnid  As  has  l)een  said  this  un- 
fair discrimination  against  servicemen  of  the 
fleeond  World  War  is  so  tin-American  it 
eannot  be  that  Congress  so  intends  It, 

Up  to  the  present  time  three  bills  hsvs 
been  introduced  in  thi*  eightieth  Congress, 
ons  esch  by  Representnllvss  Allsn  of  Call* 
forms,  OfSMAM  of  North  Carolina,  and 
(k-MWAsr  of  Oklahoma,  These  bills  sfTord 
Mime  measure  of  relief,  althtnigh  they  do  not 
speciflcslly  provide  tbst  if  any  such  taxes 
havs  been  paid,  ihey  should  be  .efunded  to 
the  rxecuiors  or  sdmlnlstrdtors  of  ths  serv- 
icemen's ssutes. 

The  moat  fsvorsble  bill  to  the  fsmllles  of 
the  dead  servicemen  should  be  rnncted  into 
law  at  ths  ssrliest  poasible  moment. 


lavestifalioa  af  Cast  af  Living 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  OCLAWAKE 

W  THI  HOUBI  Of  RIPRX8CNTATIVIS 

Tuetday.  AprU  i.  1947 

Mr.  B0008  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er and  Members  of  the  House,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  resolution  which  pro- 
vide* for  the  creation  of  a  select  com- 
mittee of  this  House  to  conduct  a  study 
and  investigation  of  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  Impelled  to  Intro- 
duce this  reaolutlon  because  the  cost  of 
living  problem  Is  one  of  national  scope, 
although  It  may  vary  In  degree  In  the 
different  sections  of  the  country.  How- 
ever, from  a  broad  national  viewpoint 
there  Is  a  direct  Influence  upon  our  na- 
tional and  International  policy  Inherent 
In  this  problem.  The  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing Is  directly  related  and  interrelated 
to  the  many  Important  problems  con- 
fronting our  people  and  this  Congress. 
Vol  example,  thi*  House  In  Its  wisdom  has 
gone  forward  courageously  In  carrying 
out  the  wlslies  and  desires  of  the  poopla 
of  our  country  to  ellmlnflte  waate  and  in- 
efftciency  in  our  Federal  Oovernment  and 
thereby  to  reduce  the  national  debt  and 
t^  give  our  people  some  measure  of  tax 
relief,  In  the  lmmedlaM»  future  this 
Congress,  in  the  interest  of  all  the  oflo- 
pte,  intends  to  provide  some  needed  re- 
vision of  our  laws  flffecting  iiie  ratftUona 
of  industry  and  labor,  rurthgrmore, 
this  House  Is  unhesitating  In  Ita  efforU 
to  /rir  our  people  of  bureaucratic  ton- 


trol  and  reguUtlon.  In  fact.  I  fliay  aay 
that  all  of  these  imporUnt  matteri  are 
In  the  nature  of  relief  from  bureaucratic 
domination  of  our  nfltlonfll  life.  Fur- 
thermore, all  of  these  measures  should 
have  a  treat  deterring  Influence  upon  the 
rising  cost  of  living  for  they  are  Intended 
to  result  In  increased  production  and  In 
due  course  a  natural  and  proper  reduc- 
tion In  prleea, 

Nevettheleas,  It  is  evident  that  other 
factors  »rc  tending  to  maintain  the  praa- 
ant  hlgli  cost  of  living.  It  Is,  thtrefora. 
ft  mfltuir  of  the  most  praaalnf  naturg 
that  wii  Ascerum  at  onoa  wbAi  ihgaa 
cftuaas  lira  ftnd  how  they  mfty  ba  over- 
come or  ellminftUd.  It  has  bean  suf  • 
gested  from  some  sources  that  the  bu- 
raftucrfttlc  domlnfttlon  of  our  national 
life  Is  attempting  to  maneuver  natlonftl 
and  inti'rnatlonal  maitdri  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  lo  retaliate  upon  our  people  for 
the  de<nslon  made  last  Novembtr  to 
eliminate  waate  and  inefllclency  and  to 
free  our  people  from  bureaucratic  con- 
trol and  regulation. 

I  cannot  say  whether  there  Is  any 
merit  In  this  suggestion.  Yet  1  do  know 
from  experience  that  bureaucracy  Is  ao 
accustomed  to  being  In  the  saddle  that 
It  win  rellndulsh  only  most  unwillingly 
and  with  the  most  Ingenious  raalatance 
Its  powers  and  control  of  our  national 
destiny— the  Congress  and  duly  elected 
repreaeotatives  of  the  people  notwith- 
standing. 

It  Is  further  suggested  by  some  sources 
that  uncotuclonable  practices  are  pre- 
vailing In  other  quarters  which  are 
causlnt  an  unnecesaary  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living.  These,  too,  should  be  brought 
to  light  so  that  corrective  measures  may 
be  undertaken. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  to  this 
problem,  with  reporU  and  studies  from 
a  varhity  of  sources  alleging  this  and 
that  as  reasons  for  the  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living. 

In  any  event,  we  do  have  a  national 
problem  on  our  hands.  In  line  with  the 
couragoous  ptdicy  of  this  Concress  In 
carrying  out  the  wlahes  of  our  people,  it 
therefore  seems  essential  that  a  proper 
Htudy  snd  Investigation  be  made  In  order 
that  tlie  public  and  the  Congress  may 
properly  know  and  evaluate  the  factors 
Influencing  and  affecting  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Then,  directly  and  intelli- 
gently, such  remedial  action  as  may  ba 
necessary  can  be  taken, 

In  view  of  these  factors,  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  today  on  behalf 
of  all  t.he  people  so  that  the  true  facts 
underl.vlng  the  high  cost  of  living  may 
be  deUfrmlned  and  clearly  set  forth  for 
public  scrutiny.  X  deem  this  to  be  a 
better,  more  effective,  and  more  demo- 
cratic method  of  flndlnf  a  suitable  solu- 
tion than  a  return  to  certain  burtftu- 
eratlc  methods  which  again  are  being 
suggesf4id  and  hoped  for  In  eerUIn 
quarters, 

MMtliMi,  thst  there  is  hereby  aaafltad  » 
setaet  oammltiee  to  be  eeaposed  af  ntait 
Membets  of  ihe  House  of  llepre<ienutives  to 
be  app^rtnied  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  wboM 
he  siiHit  designate  aa  ^Mlrmm  Any  vaaaney 
occurring  in  the  flMabarsMp  </f  ths  mm* 
mittee  nhaii  be  filled  hi  fSe  manner  in  whieb 
ths  f;riiiinai  appointment  wae  flMMto. 

The  rommittee  la  authoriaed  and  direetad 
lo  rondtiet  a  study  snd  investlgstien  af  the 
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cost  of  living  exlatlnR.  or  hereinafter  arising, 
with    particular    reference    to    (1)    whether 
agenclei.  departmenU  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
•rniDent  or  Government  owned  or  controlled 
corporatlona    ar-    properly,    adequately,    or 
equitably  lervlng  the  public  Interest  In  their 
influence    upon    the    cost    of    living;     Ot 
whether  the  public  Interest  Is  beinj?  treated 
fairly,  with  due  regard  to  the  profit  system. 
hj  all  phases  of  otur  national  life  having  an 
influence  upon  the  cost  of  living;    (3)    the 
need  for  a  sound  program  for  the  solution 
of  the  postwar  problem  Involved  Ir  the  high 
cost  of  living;  (4)  the  effect  of  world  condi- 
tions upon  our  cost  of  living  and  the  need 
of  a  sound  program  to  offset  the  hardships 
that  may  result  to  our  people:   (5)  wheth«r 
the    production    and   distribution    facUltiet 
available     are     reasonably     and     efBclently 
utilized  In  their  Influence  upon  the  cost  ol 
living-  (6»  whether  there  are  unconsclonabU 
practices  in  any  quarter  which  unnecessarllj 
drive  the  cost  of  living  up  and  weaken  oui 
national  economy  and  free  enterprise  sys 

tem.  ■ 

The  committee   may  from   time  to   tlm( 
submit  to  the  House  such  preliminary  re 
ports  and  recommendations  as  it  deems  ad 
Tisabt^    and    as  soon  as  practicable  durini 
t^^«^sent   Congress   shall  submit   to   thn 
House  lU  final  report  and  recommendation  i 
on  the  results  of  Its  study  and  investleatlor 
Any    report    or    recommendation    8Ubmltte<  i 
when  the  House  is  not  In  session  shall  bi 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso  • 
lution  the  committee  Is  authorized  to  su 
and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  sue  i 
times  and  places  within  the  continents! 
United  States,  whether  the  House  is  Ui  ses  - 
slon  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hoi  1 
such  hearings,  and  to  require  by  subpen* 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimon  / 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  sue  i 
books  records,  correspondence,  memorand  i 
papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems  neces 
sary  Subpena  may  be  Issued  tinder  tie 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  coramitt*  e 
or  any  member  of  the  committee  designate  i 
by  him.  and  may  be  served  -by  any  perso  ii 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 


It  It  the  policy  of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  buy  gold  offered  to  it  by  governmenU  and 
cevtral  banks  of  countries  with  which  we 
maintain  financial  and  commercial  relations, 
when  these  countries  want  to  acquire  dollars 
either  for  expenditure  within  the  United 
States  or  for  the  settlement  of  International 
balances  with  third  countries.  Such  gold 
purchases  are  subject  only  to  the  gold  dec- 
laration of  February  22,  1944.  a  copy  of  which 
Is  enclosed,  which  was  Issued  by  the  United 
States  simultaneously  with  similar  declara- 
Uons  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia,  and 
to  which  most  of  the  United  Nations  mem- 
bers subsequently  subscribed. 

The  Treasviry  believes  that  the  purchase  of 
gold  in  accordance  with  this  established  pol- 
icy is  necessary  to  the  continued  use  and 
free  acceptance  of  gold  as  an  International 
medium  of  exchange. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Sntdeh,        j 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury^ 

The  gold  declaration  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Snyder's  letter  refers  to  Axis  gold 
that  might  have  been  finding  its  way 
into  the  United  States  during  the  war. 


Pardiase  of  Gold  From  Russia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1947 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  ui  - 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  a: 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ai  i- 
pendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr. 
John  W.  Snyder.  Secretary  of  the  Trea  ;- 
ury  dated  March  31.  1947.  which  is  n 
re-jpcnse  to  a  letter  written  him  Mart  h 
19.  1947.  in  which  I  asked  the  following 
question : 

•Does  the  Treasury  favor  conUnuing 
buying  gold  from  Russia?" 

Mr.  Snyder's  letter  implies  that  t  le 
Treasury  does  favor  continuing  buyi  ig 
gold  from  Russia.  Is  this  poUcy  coi- 
sistent  with  the  Truman  program  fDr 
halting  further  Russian  aggression?  Mr. 
Snyder's  reply  follows: 

Hon.  FaioEKTCx  C   SurrH. 
House  Ojfice  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
If T  DBAS  Ms.  Smith  :  This  is  In  further 
ply  to  your  letter  of  March  19.  1947.  aski  ng 
whethe.-  the  Treasury  favors  the  contlniiaijce 
of  buying  gr>ld  from  Ru::£.a 


■e- 


Torkey  and  Greece 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOHADO  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  1   (legislative  day  oj 
Monday.  March  24)  ,.1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  Rev.  Edgar  M.  Wahlberg,  at 
present  pastor  of  Mount  Olivet  Com- 
munity Church,  of  Dearborn.  Mich.,  was 
born  and  educated  in  Colorado.  For 
many  years  he  was  an  outstanding  civic 
leader  and  minister  in  my  State.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  associated  with 
UNRRA.  and  in  that  capacity  he  gained 
some  valuable  first-hand  information  on 
conditions  in  Greece.  A  few  days  ago 
this  beloved  divine  and  my  close  friend 
made  some  important  observations  on 
Turkey  and  Greece,  and  they  have  l)een 
printed  in  his  church  paper.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  his  state- 
ment in  the  appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TITRKZT    AND   GREECE 

(By  Edgar  M.  Wahlberg) 
The  average  American  Is  more  or  '  less 
stunned  by  the  swift  maneuvers  of  President 
Truman  in  relation  to  the  proposed  gift  of 
$400,000,000  to  Turkey  and  Greece.  He  Ls 
Just  now  beginning  to  ask  a  few  questions 
prompted  out  of  his  common  sense  perspec- 
tive, and  his  hazy  but  Instinctive  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 

The  first  question  Is.  "Why  Turkey?"  He 
knows  that  Turkey  was  an  enemy  nation  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War  and  a  pro-German 
neutral  In  the  Second  World  War.  Turkey 
fared  weU  between  wars  and  took  advantage 
of  all  economic  opportunities  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  President  Trumans  an- 
noimcement  Is  the  first  suggestion  that  Tur- 
key Is  in  urgent  economic  need.  Mr.  Average 
Citizen  wants  to  know  more  about  the  pres- 
sures which  have  directed  Mr.  Truman  to 
make  such  a  spectacular  demand.  The 
American  citizen  is  sensibly  softened  to  an 
appeal  In  behalf  of  starving  people  of  Europe 
and  China.    Turkey  is  a  new  angle.    Is  Mr. 


Truman  mixing  military  expediencies  and  re- 
lief? It  would  seem  that  Turkey  Is  not  in 
need  Why.  then,  should  we  help  her? 
America  has  to  date  avoided  participation  In 
the  age-long  messy  European  and  Balkan 
political  intrigues.  There  would  not  seem 
to  be  a  single  Justification  for  setting  up 
mUlwry  expediencies  via  Turkey.  Before 
Mr  Truman's  plan  is  approved,  the  public  la 
entitled  to  all  the  facts  and  emotions  which 
have  so  stirred  the  President. 

Greece  Is  In  need.  All  Americans  know 
this  and  are  sympathetic  to  the  gallant  ally 
of  the  Second  World  War.  Perhaps  this 
knowledge  Is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Truman's  tech- 
nique for  swiftly  pushing  through  a  program 
which  may  not  help  Greece  and  which  may 
foreshadow  the  decline  of  the  United  States 

of  America.  ^     ^    ,   ^r 

Greece  emerged  from  under  the  heel  of 
Turkey  In  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was 
immediately  subject  to  European  powers  and 
interests,  as  they  were,  from  time  to  tirne. 
related  to  Russia.  Turkey,  the  Balkan  nations. 
and  Germany.  In  her  reverses  with  Turkey 
m  1922.  Greece  lost  a  large  territory  and  had 
to  transplant  to  her  smaller  area  1.500^ 
Greek  refugees.  This  was  a  terrific  burden 
U)  a  population  of  less  than  6.000.000.  Then 
came  the  war  with  Italy,  which  Greece  won. 
Germany  stole  the  glory  of  this  victory  and 
Greece  was  forced  to  endure  a  brutal  mUltary 
occupation. 

Many  Oreeks  fled  to  the  mountain  areas 
and  organized  the  Greek  army  (ELLAS)  and 
a  Greek  government  (EAM)   to  carry  on  the 
Allied   fight   against   the   enemy    In   Greece. 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  burned  and  de- 
stroyed towns  and  villages  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  transportation  and  other  fa- 
cilities   testify    to    the    ferociousness     and 
courageous   tenacity   of   the   Greeks   against 
the    Germans.     EAM    and    ELLAS    were    as- 
sisted   by    the    Allied    Nations,    particularly 
Britain  and  the  United  States  through  sup- 
plies   and    personnel    from    133    and    OSS. 
They   were    pro-Britain,    pro-United    States, 
and  pro-Russian.    The  government  included 
the  Communist*  but   tended  to  be  middle 
road    In    political    and    economic    policies. 
Some  of   the  most   widely   trusted   and   re- 
spected men  of  Greece  were  participants  and 
leaders     Friction  began  when  it  was  evident 
that  Greece  was  expected  to  receive  and  re- 
spect an  exile  government.    This  was  done 
with  some  degree  of  grace  for  a  short  time, 
but  when  the  Interests  of  the  exile  govern- 
ment coincided  more  and  more  with  rlghtest 
and  royalist  regimentation,  the  situation  be- 
came intolerable.     Greeks  thought  this  was 
a  problem  of  Internal  privilege  and  moved  m 
to  solve  it  in  the  only  pattern  that  was  avail- 
able.    When  outside  nations  stepped  In  to 
defend  the  royalist  nationalists,  they  were 
dismayed  and  felt  betrayed.     This  was  the 
reason  for  the  intensity  of  the  fight  against 
•    such  terrific  odds. 

Britain  occupied  Greece,  disarmed  ELLAS, 
discredited  EAM,  and  proceeded  to  reinforce 
a  rightist  coalition  by  training  and  outfitting 
a  Greek  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.     This 
was  a  Churchllllan  mistake  and  should  be 
recognized  as  such.    UNRRA  poured  in  large 
amounts  of  supplies,  much  of  which  were 
sold  and  the  receipts  were  used  to  bolster  up 
the  Government.     In  spite  of  all  this,  one 
conservative  government  after  the  other  fell, 
Including  one  government  with  an  86-year- 
old  so-called  liberal  as  Prime  Minister.    The 
archbishop  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
acted  as  the  British-designated  agent  until 
the  King  was  brought  back.    This  was  done 
following  a  reported  free  election.     It  could 
hardly  be  free  when  there  were  18.000  politi- 
cal  prisoners   and  over  a   thousand   leftists 
murdered,  and  while  they  were  40.000  for- 
eign troops  In  Greece.     One  hundred  thou- 
sand nationalist  troops  screened  politically 
by  Greek  governmental   officials  and  40.000 
armed  civilians  belonging  to  the  royalist  or- 
ganization patrolled  Greece.    Greece  had  the 
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largest  standing  Army  In  her  history  at  a 
time  when  Greece  was  flnanclally  bankrupt. 
The  average  Greek  believed  thnt  what  little 
help  he  received  was  dependent  on  voting  the 
way  the  British  and  Americans  wanted  him 
to  vote.  It  was  pretty  confusing  to  the 
Grebes,  but  they  voted  or  didn't  vote  in  the 
easiest  way  that  they  knew. 

Very  little  in  the  record  suggests  that  all 
of  this  has  been  good  for  the  Greeks.  As  far 
as  the  average  Greek  Is  concerned,  there  has 
been  little  gained.  His  condition  Is  hopeless. 
Now  we  are  asked  to  carry  on  this  unending 
debacle.  Our  danger  is  that  we  In  turn  will 
get  something  by  the  tall  as  Britain  has  done 
and  then  won't  t>e  able  to  let  go. 

There  Is  no  question  that  when  Britain  gets 
out  Greece  will  elect  a  more  liberal  and  per- 
haps a  leftist  government.  Russia  won't 
necessarily  have  a  thing  to  do  about  It.  Rus- 
sia has  been  politically  and  Internationally 
correct  in  the  Greek  situation.  People  In 
trouble  do  not  turn  to  conservatives  for  help. 
They  go  left.  They  do  not  favor  the  occupa- 
tion of  any  nation.  They  are  rid  of  Turkey 
and  Germany.  Why  not  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  Russia? 

Oreeks  have  a  tremendous  respect  for  de- 
mocracy. Our  problem  as  Americans  Is  to  be 
friendly  with  the  Oreeks  and  with  all  people, 
regardless  of  government.  Greece  doesn't 
need  an  armed  force.  She  cannot  afford  a 
military  establishment.  It  Is  artificial  and 
futile  for  Britain  to  continue  Its  support  and 
for  the  United  States  to  pick  up  where  Brit- 
ain left  off.  A  small  country  cannot  defend 
itself  even  if  It  boasts  an  army  of  100,000  and 
400,000  reserves.  Turkey  and  Greece  are  not 
as  yet  allies,  even  so,  they  coxUd  not  represent 
military  power.  Greece  needs  rehabilitation 
and  relief.  Americans  should  give  to  Greece 
free  of  political  or  mUltary  considerations. 
Let  Britain  withdraw  her  army.  It  should 
not  have  occupied  Greece  as  It  did  in  the 
first  place.  Big  nations  must  stop  setting 
military  and  political  expediencies  and  alli- 
ances with  smaller  nations  apart  from  the 
Interests  of  all  the  nations. 

The  United  States  mtist  not  by-pass  the 
United  Nations.  Let  us  leave  International 
military  and  political  consideration  to  this 
body.  The  United  Nations  should  guarantee 
the  democratic  rights  and  security  to  small 
nations  and  give  them  an  opportxinity  to  deal 
with  pertinent  human  needs.  Let  us  face 
Russia  squarely  across  the  conference  tables 
of  the  United  Nations.  If  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations  should  be  more  friendly  toward 
the  Soviets  than  to  the  United  States,  It  will 
be  our  own  fault.  Why  should  the  choice  of 
national  friendliness  on  the  part  of  smaller 
nations  Invite  oxir  bitter  opposition  or  our 
paternalistic  co-operation.  Let  us  be  consis- 
tent in  our  support  of  the  democratic  rights 
of  people.  In  such  consistency  we  will  grow 
strong.  Let  us  as  Christians  understand  that 
nations  can  build  a  friendly  world  and  live  in 
It,  in  spite  of  differences.  We  cannot  long 
support  an  alternative  policy  of  force  and  In- 
ternational Intrigue. 


Federal  Mine  Inspectioa 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1947 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it 
Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  put  some 
neeth"  in  our  Federal  Mine  Inspection 
Act.  Coal  mines  operating  in  violation 
of  safety  regulations  should  be  closed 
for  the  protection  of  the  miners. 


Whenever  a  Federal  Inspector  finds 
that  the  operation  of  a  mine  Is  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  the  employees  he  should 
have  the  power  to  close  the  mine  until 
pronoimced  safe  by  Federal  authority. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Mine  Inspection  Act 
incorporating  the  above  provision. 

Statistics  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines  shows  that  in  the  last  35  years 
there  have  been  66.140  men  killed,  an 
average  of  1.889  a  year,  in  addition  to 
2,135  permanently  disabled.  If  80  per- 
cent of  these  66,140  men  were  married 
and  each  left  a  widow  and  :2  children, 
there  would  be  211,649  widows  and  or- 
phans and  2,135  Incapacitated  men  living 
with  a  family  of  5 — and  the  bread  winner 
totally  disabled.  The  public  and  the 
Congress  should  be  immediately  fur- 
nished a  full  report  of  the  welfare  in- 
vestigation made  in  the  coal  fields  by  the 
United  States  Navy. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  miners 
on  the  mine  safety  program: 

FBDCRAL  MINE  SAPEl  X  CODE 

As  soon  as  practicable  and  no'.,  later  than 
30  days  from  the  date  of  the  making  of  the 
agreement,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  after  confultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  such 
other  persons  as  he  deems  appropriate,  will 
Issue  a  reasonable  code  of  standards  and  rules 
pertaining  to  safety  conditions  and  practices 
in  the  mines.  The  Coal  Administrator  will 
put  this  code  into  effect  at  the  mines.  In- 
spectors of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines 
Ehall  make  periodic  investigations  of  the 
mines  and  report  to  the  Coal  Mines  Admin- 
istrator any  violations  of  the  Federal 
safety  code.  In  cases  of  violation,  the  Coal 
Mines  Administrator  will  take  appropriate 
action  which  may  include  disciplining  or  re- 
placing the  operating  manager  so  that  with 
all  reasonable  dispatch  said  violation  will  be 
corrected.  From  time  to  time  the  Director 
at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  may,  upon  request 
of  the  Coal  Mines  Administrator  or  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  review  and  revise  the 
Federal  mine  safety  code. 

MINX  SAFXTT   COMMITTKC 

At  each  mine  there  shall  be  a  mine  safety 
committee  selected  by  the  local  unicm.  The 
mine  safety  committee  may  inspect  any  mine 
development  or  equipment  used  in  produc- 
ing coal  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  compliance  with  the  Federal  safety 
code  exists.  The  committee  memt)ers  while 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
shall  be  paid  by  the  unUn,  but  ahall  be 
deemed  to  be  acting  within  the  BC<^>e  of 
their  employment  in  the  mine  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law  of  the  State  where  such  duties  are  per- 
formed. 

If  the  committee  believes  conditions  found 
endanger  the  life  and  bodies  of  the  mine 
workers,  it  shall  report  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  management.  In 
those  special  instances  where  the  committee 
believes  an  immediate  danger  exists  and  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  manage- 
ment remove  all  mine  workers  from  the 
unsafe  area,  the  operating  manager  or  his 
managerial  subordinate  Is  required  to  fol- 
low the  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
unless  and  until  the  Coal  Mines  Administra- 
tor, taking  Into  account  the  Inherently  haz- 
ardous character  of  coal  mining,  determines 
that  the  authority  of  the  safety  committee 
la  being  mleused  and  cancels  or  modifies  that 
authority. 

The  safety  committee  and  the  operating 
manager  shall  maintain  such  records  con- 
cerning inspections,  findings,  recommenda- 


tions, and  actions  relating  to  this  prorlslcn 
of  the  agreement  as  the  Coal  Mines  Admin- 
iitrator  may  require  and  shall  supply  such 
r<^>orts  as  be  may  request.  Nothing  herein 
stiall  operate  to  nullify  existing  SUte  sUt- 
utes.  but  this  agreement  Is  Intended  to  sup- 
plement the  aforesaid  statutes  In  the  Interest 
of  increased  mine  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal,  nearly  58.030  men 

were  hurt  or  killed  In  accidents  at  United 
States  coal  mines  in  1946.  Although  no 
major  mine  disaster  occurred  in  the 
bituminous  coal  mines  last  year  after 
tae  Federal  Safety  Code  was  in  eBfect. 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  has 
received  from  the  Coal  Mines  Admin- 
istration copies  of  second  notices  to  over 
100  bituminous  coal  mines  directing  im- 
mediate correction  of  code  violations 
tliat  were  reported  by  Federal  mine  in- 
s|}ectors. 

The  coal  mine  disaster  at  Centralia,  111., 
Ls  definite  proof  that  there  must  be  no 
violations  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
Code.  Statistical  evidence  shows  that 
most  accidents  take  place  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  Therefore,  this  indicates  that 
tlie  miners'  working  hours  should  be  re- 
duced from  0  ho>jrs  per  day  to  8  hours 
portal-to-portal.  I  reiterate  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  put  some  teeth 
in  the  Federal  Mine  Inspection  Act. 


AMrets  •£  Rear  Ada.  0.  L  Cotdo^h 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  Missoun 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday.  April  1,  1947 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  week  end  I  had  the  privilege 

of  attending  the  first  annual  convention 
of  Reserve  olBc«^  of  the  naval  services 
which  was  held  in  my  home  city  of  St. 
Louis. 

It  was  most  encouraging  to  see  the 
continuing  interest  of  the  officer  members 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  naval  affairs  and 
in  the  security  of  our  coimtry.  The  Re- 
serves comprised  approximately  85  per- 
cent of  the  fighting  forces  of  our  coun- 
try duiing  World  War  n  and  we  should 
all  be  proud  of  such  evidences  of  interest 
and  devotion  to  national  defense  and 
security. 

The  convention  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  every  part  of  the  Natiixi  and 
was  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  by  Fleet  Adm.  William  F.  Halsey. 
Jr.,  and  by  the  Judge  Advocate  of  the 
Navy,  Rear  Adm.  O.  L.  Colclough. 

The  address  of  Rear  Admiral  Colclough 
is  as  foUows: 

It  Is  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  general 
legislation  which  the  Navy  Department  ooo- 
slders  should  be  enacted  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress  in  order  that  the  Navy  will  be 
capable  of  performing  more  effectively  the 
functions  for  which  our  Navy  Is  Intended. 

I  use  the  term  "general  legislation"  tn  con- 
tradistinction to  fiscal  legislation.  The  latter 
Is  by  no  means  less  important,  but  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  it  can  be  summed  up 
by  the  simple  statement  that  we  hav*  deep 
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concern  regarding  the  adequacy  of  appro- 
prlatlonn  which  the  Eightieth  Congress  may 
provide  for  the  national  security. 

The  Navy  Department's  legislative  pro- 
gram has  been  formulated  with  a  view — 

First  of  all  to  the  preservation  of  an  effec- 
tive and  adequate  naval  force; 

Second,  to  a  perpetuation  of  the  lessons 
learned  during  the  war; 

Third,  to  effecttiatlng  the  readjustments 
made  necessary  by  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace;  and 

Last  but  not  least,  to  a  particular  em- 
phasis upon  activity  In  the  field  of  scientific 
research  and  development. 

SHIPS  AND  PLANKS 

Items  of  vital  Importance  in  discussing 
any  program  concerning  the  Navy  are,  of 
course,  ships  and  aircraft.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  statutory  authority  to  construct 
ships  of  appropriate  tonnages  and  authority 
to  acquire  aircraft.  We  are  restricted  by 
law.  however,  in  expending  appropriated 
funds  lor  that  purpose.  To  put  it  briefly,  the 
shipbuilding  program  has  been  confined 
since  VE-day  largely  to  completing  certain 
ships  the  construction  of  which  had  been 
commenced  at  that  time.  Generally,  speak- 
ing, no  new  keels  are  being  laid.  The  acqui- 
sition of  aircraft  Is  proceeding  at  the  reduced 
rate  brought  about  by  the  end  of  hostilities 
and  by  fiscal  restrictions.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  and  planes,  every  emphasis  is 
baizig  placed  upon  advances  in  scientific  re- 
M«rch  and  development,  in  the  development 
of  prototypes.  We  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  lessons  we  learned  during  the  war.  We 
are  also  taking  advantage  of  any  superior 
qualities  which  our  enemies  may  have  at- 
tained In  their  own  weapons. 

In  the  field  of  ship  and  plane  construction, 
the  Navy  to  date  has  found  It  necessary  to 
seek  enactment  of  only  three  measures. 

The  first  of  these  will.  If  enacted,  make 
balances  of  certain  appropriations  already 
made  by  Congress  available  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  experimental  submarines.  This 
measure  has  been  passed  by  the  House  ol 
Representatives.  Envelopments  In  subma- 
rine and  antisubmarine  warfare  and  the  In- 
creased emphasis  which  the  atomic  weapon 
places  upon  underwater  transportation  and 
attack  has  made  necessary,  even  vital,  ex- 
tensive  advances  In  submarine  design  and 
construction. 

Another  measure  which  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment expect*  to  submit  to  Congress  soon 
would  authorize  radical  conversions  in  ship* 
already  built.  The  conversion  program  &t 
authorized  would  Involve  complete  changes 
In  the  types  of  some  ships.  For  example,  a 
cruiser  might,  under  conversion,  become  a 
rocket  ship  or  a  platform  for  launching 
guided  missiles.  Funds  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  ships  cannot,  in  general,  b« 
vised  to  alter  them  materially  after  the  ships 
have  been  accepted  for  service  for  more  than 
a  year.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  we  sectire 
congressional  approval  to  make  conversions 
since  some  of  the  ships  in  the  conversion 
program  have  been  in  service  more  than  1 
year. 

The  Navy  Department  is  asking  that  Con 
gress  repeaJ  those  provisions  of  the  Vinson 
Trammell  Act  which  place  a  limit  on  th« 
profit  which  a  shipbuilder  or  aircraft  manu- 
facturer may  make:  which  require  that  1( 
percent  of  the  aircraft  procured  by  the  Nav] 
be  manixfactiired  in  Government  plants;  anc 
which  require  that  the  first  and  each  suc- 
ceeding alternate  vessel  of  each  category  b< 
constructed  In  Government  shipyards.  Thes« 
restrictions  Impose  a  disability  upon  th« 
shipbuilding  and  the  aircraft  industries  fron 
which  other  industries  which  contribute  t( 
our  naval  power  do  not  suffer. 

To  summarize  briefiy.  In  the  field  of  shipi 
and  planes,  we  wish  to  construct  two  experi 
mental  submarines,  we  wish  to  convert  somi 
ships  from  the  piurpose  for  which  they  weri 


originally  designed,  and  we  wish  to  remove 
from  the  ship  and  aircraft  building  Indus- 
tries  certain  restrictions  placed  upon  them 
by  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act. 

FEBSONNEL 

In  the  field  of  personnel  our  problems  are 
much  more  substantial  and  much  more  com- 
plex. The  transition  from  war  to  peace  re- 
quires some  major  adjustments.  The  Navy 
Department,  therefore.  Is  seeking  enactment 
of  three  major  measures,  each  of  which  I  will 
discuss  separately,  as  I  believe,  the  interest 
of  your  membership  is  great  in  regard  to 
matters  affecting  personnel  of  both  the  Regru- 
lar  Navy  and  the  Naval  Reserve.  The  three 
major  measures  to  which  I  refer  are: 

(A)  A  comprehensive  revision  of  present 
laws  relating  to  the  promotion.  Involuntary 
retirement,  and  distribution  In  rank  of  all 
officers  In  the  Regular  Navy; 

(B)  A  revision  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Act 
of  1938  to  effect  necessary  changes  In  the 
present  law  in  order  better  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  postwar  Naval  Reserve;  and 

(C>  A  measure  to  provide  a  modified  form 
of  retirement  pay  for  commissioned  and 
enlisted  j)ersonnel  of  the  reserve  components 
of  the  armed  forces. 

-  THZ  PBOMOnON  SHJ. 

This  bill  has  been  submitted  to  Congress. 
It  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  as  H.  R.  2537  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  S.  802.  Hearings  on  the  bill  H.  R. 
2537  have  been  scheduled  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House.  The  measure  Is  applicable  to  both 
the  line  and  the  stati  corps  of  the  Regular 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

The  bill  has  the  following  generalized 
principal  objectives: 

(A)  An  immediate  return  to  a  statutory 
system  of  promotion  based  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  those  who  are  best  fitted  for  promo- 
tion and  based  upon  a  fixed  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  ofBcei-s  In  the  various  grades: 

(B)  Reestabllshment  of  permanent  ap- 
pointments and  seniority  based  upon  actual 
permanent  strength,  with  provision  for  ad- 
ditional temporary  appointments  required 
dtiring  the  interim  period  while  the  Regular 
Navy  is  stabilizing  toward  its  authorized 
strength: 

(C)  Provision  of  broader  opportunities  for 
outstanding  enlisted  men  to  attain  perma- 
nent commissioned  rank  In  specialties  for 
which  they  may  be  qualified  by  virtue  of 
experience  and  demonstrated  ability;  and 

(D)  An  improved  system  of  promotion 
that  will  permit  the  best  fitted  officers  to 
be  promoted  at  appropriate  ages  and  assxire 
greater  opportunity  to  all  officers. 

(E)  A  so-called  accelerated  promotion  fea- 
ture, imder  which  outstanding  officers  may  be 
selected  for  promotion  without  Jeopardizing 
the  opportunities  of  those  atwve  them. 

The  Navy  has  employed  the  principle  of 
promotion  by  selection  for  the  past  30  years. 
The  current  promotion  bill  represents  no 
abandonment  of  that  principle.  It  repre- 
sents Instead  a  reaffirmation  and  refinement 
of  promotion  by  selection,  modified  to  bring 
officers  to  command  rank  at  appropriate  ages, 
to  preserve  for  further  service  those  whose 
value  lies  in  specialized  abilities,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  major  portion  of  those  who  must 
leave  the  service  because  they  cannot  be 
profitably  employed  to  do  so  at  an  early  age 
when  greater  opportxinltles  for  them  In  ctvll 
life  will  be  avaUable. 

Our  over-all  objective  In  this  bill  Is  to  pro- 
vide Increased  opporttmity  for  a  reasonable 
career  to  the  well-qualified  officer.  Above 
all,  we  seek  to  insure  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity  for  the  Reserve  and  tempo- 
rary officers  who  have  transferred  to  the  Reg- 
ular Navy. 

One  of  the  new  features  of  the  bill  is  that 
It  Introduces  for  the  first  time  selection 
within  the  grade  of  rear  admiral.     Officers 


who  have  completed  5  years  In  that  grade  and 
a  total  of  35  years  of  commissioned  service 
will  be  considered  by  a  selection  board  for 
continuance  on  the  active  list  The  forced 
separation  of  certain  numbers  of  flag  officers 
Is  provided  whenever  necessary  to  assure  a 
prescribed  flow  of  promotion.  Thus  the  Navy 
would  be  consistent  in  its  application  of  the 
selection  principle  In  Its  top  grade. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  cost  analyses.  It 
has  been  determined  that  the  cost  of  the 
promotion  bill  compares  favorably  with  costs 
under  existing  law.  This  feature  combined 
with  its  other  highly  desirable  provisions  af- 
fecting the  efficiency  and  morale  of  the  Navy 
have  convinced  us  that  the  proposed  plan  is 
both  sound  and  economical  and  that  its  en- 
actment into  law  would  be  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  Navy  and  the  Nation.  Before 
leaving  this  subject.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  note 
that  the  Army  Is  proposing  to  Congress  a 
selection  system.  This  Is  a  departure  from 
its  long-established  system  of  promotion  by 
seniority. 

REVISION  OF  THE  NAVAL  RESERVE  ACT  OP  1938 

The  Navy  Department  has  submitted  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a  measure  which 
would  bring  about  a  complete  revision  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  Act  of  1938.  In  the  main, 
this  revision  preserves  most  of  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law,  but  makes  some  Im- 
portant additions  to  that  law. 

The  most  Important  feattire  contained  in 
this  proposed  meastire  Is  that  which  would 
permit  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
the  transfer  to  the  Regular  Navy  of  all  per- 
sonnel ordered  to  extended  periods  of  active 
duty.  The  philosophy  behind  this  provision 
Is  that  It  will  do  much  to  remove  many  ap- 
parent or  real  discriminatory  tendencies  be- 
tween Regulars  and  Reserves  when  serving 
together  In  time  of  war.  During  the  war 
Just  past  the  Army  combined  its  Regular 
components  with  Its  Reserve  components  to 
form  a  third  component  known  as  the  Army 
of  the  United  Sta.es.  The  present  proposal 
of  the  Navy  Department,  In  time  of  war  or 
emergency,  would  simply  assimilate  Its  Re- 
serve components  into  the  Regular  Navy. 

The  measiare  would  add  women  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  Present 
statutory  authority  to  appoint  or  enlist 
women  In  the  Reserve  will  expire  6  months 
after  the  termination  ol  the  present  war. 
The  services  of  women  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered vital  to  our  shore  activities  In  cer- 
tain capacities,  and  the  termination  of  their 
services  would  be  a  real  loss.  Under  this 
proposed  bill,  women  would  constitute  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  would 
receive  appropriate  training  to  prepare  them 
for  Immediate  mobilization  In  time  of  emer- 
gency. 

The  Nurse  Corps  Reserve  would  likewise 
become  a  permanent  constituent  part  of  the 
Reserve. 

The  profKJsed  measure  would  fill  a  long- 
felt  need  by  providing  for  the  transfer  of 
individuals  between  the  Regular  Navy  and 
the  Naval  Reserve  without  first  requiring 
sep)aration  from  one  group  and  then  subse- 
quent enlistment  or  appointment  in  the 
other  group. 

RmRXMZNT  OF  RESERVISTS 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2744,  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
24,  1947,  contains  provisions  for  the  retire- 
ment with  pay  for  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Reserve  components  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  The 
provisions  of  this  title  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  measure  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States  Naval  Reserve  re- 
tired list  which  would  Include  the  names  of 
all  Reservists,  Navy  or  Marine,  retired  with 
pay. 

Reservists  upon  attaining  the  age  of  60 
years,  who  have  completed  20  years  or  more 
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of  satisfactory  service,  become  entitled  to 
retired  pay  under  the  proposal  in  accordance 
.    with   the   following   schedule   of   mintmnm 
service  requirements: 


Any  type  ol  service  prior 
to  enactment  ol  title  III 

Active 
aervic-e 

Active  service 
Ritiac<ju«it 

to  enactment 
of  title  lU 

0 

1-5    

3 
3 

4 
4 

4 
4 

:< 

2 

5-10 _ 

10-18 

1 

15-ao    

0 

30  or  more . 

Those  granted  retired  pay  ander  the  pro- 
visions of  title  in  would  have  such  pay 
computed  at  the  rate  of  2^^  percent  for  each 
year  of  active  service  and  at  the  rate  ol 
one-ball  ol  1  percent  for  each  year  of  service 
other  than  active.  An  upper  limit  of  retired 
pay  which  may  be  received  is  fixed  at  75 
percent  of  active  duty  pay.  The  active  duty 
pay  upon  which  retired  pay  Is  based  Is  the 
base  and  longevity  pay  of  the  highest  grade, 
temporary  or  permanent,  satisfactorily  held 
by  the  Reservist  during  his  entire  period  at 
service. 

Satisfactory  completion  ol  prescribed  drills 
or  other  training  shall  be  considered  as  the 
equivalent  of  30  days'  active  service.  While 
the  bill  as  Introduced  omits  the  period  of 
prescribed  drills,  I  am  confident  that  period 
Is  I  year 

Disbursements  ol  retired  pay  under  title 
ni  would  be  made  by  the  Administrator  ol 
Veterans'  Affairs  out  of  appropriations  made 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  that  pur- 
pose. No  back  pay  or  allowances  wotild 
accrue  by  reason  of  enactment  of  title  m. 

STATS  BONXm  LAWS 

I  have  endeavored  to  outline  briefiy  those 
items  of  the  Navy  Department's  le^slatlve 
program  In  which  I  believe  your  organiza- 
tion is  most  Interested. 

I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  predict  with  any 
degree  of  acctiracy  the  action  the  Congress 
win  take  on  any  of  these  meastues.  There  is 
very  real  interest  in  all  our  problems  and  a 
consciousness  of  their  importance  In  these 
disturbed  times.  Nevertheless,  as  you  are  all 
aware  the  Eightieth  Congress  is  faced  with 
a  tremendous  legislative  load,  covering  all 
functions  of  the  Government.  Furthermore, 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  the 
last  Congress  provides  for  adjoiurnment  on 
July  31  unless  the  Congress  takes  action  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
It  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  have  enacted 
some  meritorious  measures. 

I  would  like  now  to  Invite  your  attention 
briefly  to  a  matter  in  which  your  assistance 
would  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  Navy, 

I  have  reference  to  a  problem  presented 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  State  bonus 
laws. 

To  date  six  States  (Illinois.  Michigan,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
anc*  Vermont)  have  enacted  State  bonus  laws 
for  veterans.  As  a  general  rule  payment  of 
the  bonus  Is  made  contingent  upon  factors 
which  can  be  substantiated  from  discharge 
documents  In  the  possession  of  each  individ- 
ual. However,  a  differentiation  made  by  some 
State  laws  between  "domestic"  and  "foreign" 
service  is  a  noteworthy  exception.  Thus 
there  may  be  Imposed  upon  the  Navy  an 
Implied  necessity  for  distinguishing  between 
"domestic  sea  service"  and  "foreign  sea  serv- 
ice." 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
It  will  be  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  record 
of  the  man  concerned  to  the  records  of  the 
unit  to  which  he  was  attached,  such  as  ship's 
logs  and  muster  rolls.  In  order  to  determine 
the  periods  of  time  spent  In  each  category, 
"nils  process  entails  a  terrific  amoimt  ol 
clerical  work  and  expens*  and  will  requlrt 
years  to  complete. 


It  wotild  seem  that  U  in  their  statutes 
providing  lor  pajnnent  of  a  bonus  the  States 
would  accept  a  simpler  definition  under 
which  all  sea  duty  would  be  classed  as  for- 
eign duty,  the  Navy  Department  would  find 
Itself  in  a  position  to  cooperate  much  more 
effectively  than  seenu  possible  at  present. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  for  your  consideration 
the  cooperation  of  RONS  with  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel  and  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Marine  Corps  to  dig  out  the 
exact  nature  ol  the  difficulties  which  are 
being  encotmtered  with  a  view  to  sectirlng 
remedial  legislative  action  not  only  by  the 
States  which  have  enacted  bonus  laws  but 
by  those  States  which  contemplate  doing  so. 
It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  Inappro- 
priate, for  the  Navy  Department  to  make 
adequate  representations  In  this  matter 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  whereas  your 
organization  is  In  a  p>osltlon  to  explain  the 
difficulty  locally  with  chance  of  more  posi- 
tive results. 


Open  the  Door,  America 


.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oi 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxutois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
brought  to  my  attention  today  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  United  States 
News,  written  by  David  Lawrence,  whom 
everyone  recognizes  as  a  capable  writer 
but  with  whom  I  do  not  often  agree. 
Nevertheless,  his  editorial  entitled  "Open 
the  Door,  America!"  is  so  striking  and 
so  humane,  giving  such  a  splendid  factual 
presentation  of  the  distressing  displaced- 
persons  situation  and  carrying  an  ap- 
peal for  these  suffering  peoples,  that  I 
am  impelled  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  read  and  will 
aid  me  in  obtaining  favorable  action  (Hi 
my  bill  to  permit  the  admission  of  some 
of  these  people  into  the  United  States 
by  the  use  of  unused  immigration  quotas 
that  were  not  used  in  1946, 1947.  and  1948. 

OPEN    THX   OOOa,    AMSaiCA! 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
United  States  once  again  has  opportunity 
to  be  haven  for  suffering  and  persecuted  peo- 
ples— as  trustees  of  abundance  we  must  offer 
to  share  oxxr  resources  with  world's  home- 
less—the facts  about  war's  "displaced  per- 
sons." 

There's  a  cloeed  door  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  key. 

It's  a  door  that  shuts  out  human  beings — 
suffering  men,  women,  and  children  without 
homes. 

It's  a  door  behind  which  selfishn^s  lurks 
and  materialism  hides. 

It's  a  door  which  needs  to  be  opened  be- 
cause, by  doing  so,  the  humane  soul  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  liberated. 

Has  the  awfulness  of  war  left  us  repentant? 
The  millions  whose  sons  have  been  spared 
are  grateful.  But  do  they  ask  what  they 
can  do  now  to  acknowledge  the  good  fortune 
which  divine  providence  bestowed  upon 
them? 

The  essence  ol  this  life  is  service.  The 
whole  philosophy  xmder  which  Christianity 
is  prolessed  Is  that  man  Is  brother  to  man. 
The  Ille  and  teachings  of  Jesus  spell  one 
thought  above  all  others — that  all  of  us  owe 
a  solemn  duty  to  each  other  to  help,  to  be- 


friend, to  share  our  worldly  goods  to  the  end 
that  suffering  may  be  alleviated. 

It  is  the  whole  basis  of  charity,  of  philan- 
thropy, of  civic  welfare.  In  fact,  we  have 
prided  ourselves  in  America  for  generations 
that  we  sympathize  with  oppressed  peoples 
everywhere  and  that  we  give  a  haven  of 
refuge  to  those  who  have  been  the  victinos  of 
political  persecution. 

If  individually  we  answer,  "Yes"  to  the 
cry.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  then  col- 
lectively we  do  likewise. 

There  are  homeless  people  abroad.  Their 
miserable  plight  Is  Indescribable.  Are  we 
closing  the  door  of  our  hearts  to  them?  And 
why? 

Is  it  possible  that  we  think  our  material 
possessions  might  be  diminished  slightly? 
Are  we  afraid  of  competition  Irom  a  aoaall 
number  who  might  enter  the  ranks  of  otir 
gainlully  employed?  Or  are  we  merely  al- 
lergic to  all  who  may  be  foreign — as  11  God 
drew  boundary  lines  and  delegated  selfish 
power  to  us  to  keep  His  children  from  mov- 
ing to  places  where  crops  are  abtmdant  and 
natural  resources  are  more  than  adequate  tat 
those  who  already  abide  In  green  pastures? 

Do  we  have  the  right  of  absolute  ownership 
to  these  lauds  and  resotirces  or  do  we  serve 
as  tnistees  who  some  day  must  answer  to 
our  Maker  and  give  an  accounting  of  what 
we  have  done  during  our  brief  existence? 

It  Is  a  matter  ol  simple  humanity  or  siii^iie 
selfishness. 

Here  Is  a  chance  to  help.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  ol  persons  In  Europe  have  been 
displaced  by  war.  We  should  read  the  facts, 
and  then  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  ready 
to  recognize  our  duty  as  responsible  individ- 
uals— as  himaan  beings  responsible  lor  what 
we  do  with  our  power  and  o\ir  possessions. 

There's  an  organization  known  as  the 
National  Citizens  Conunlttee  on  Displaced 
P«*8on8.  In  one  at  Its  leaflets  is  given  the 
essential  facts  which  every  American  shauld 
know.    It  says: 

"1.  Two  years  after  the  war  there  are  still 
some  850,000  people  in  Europe  who  live  in 
detention  camps. 

"2.  These  men,  women  and  children  are 
the  displaced  persons — the  survivors  ol  Nad 
concentration  camps.  They  are  victims  at 
all  lorms  ol  religious  and  political  persecu- 
tion, of  barbarism  and  Nazi  terror. 

"3.  They  represent  almost  all  religions. 
Some  80  percent  are  Christians  of  various  de- 
nominations; 20  percent  are  Jews. 

"4.  Most  of  the  displaced  persons  are  na- 
tives of  Poland,  Latvia.  Lithuania  and  Es- 
tonia. Others  come  from  Finland,  Yugo- 
slavia, Greece,  Prance  and  various  other  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

"5.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  displaced 
persons  are  women  and  children.    There  are 
150.000   children   below  the  age  ol   17.     Of. 
these   70,000  are   estimated  to  be  under  6 
years  of  age. 

"6.  The  displaced  persons'  most  cherished 
desire  is  to  start  a  new  life  in  a  country 
where  there  Is  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  worship,  freedom  of  movement. 

"7.  Since  VE-day,  11,000,000  displaced  per- 
sons have  been  repatriated.  But  the  remain- 
ing 850.000  cannot  be  returned  to  their  origi- 
nal places  of  residence. 

"8.  These  people  do  not  wish  to  and  can- 
not return  to  their  homes  of  origin  because 
they  fear  oppression  for  religious,  racial  or 
political  reasons. 

"9.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  and  France  officially  declared 
that  no  people  would  be  forced  to  return  to 
their  homelands  against  their  will.  The 
United  Natlcms  has  endorsed  the  same 
principle. 

"10.  Unless  reasonably  quick  action  is 
taken  for  the  permanent  resettlement  ol  dis- 
placed persons,  these  people  may  form  the 
nucleus  of  an  international  relief  problem 
of  long  duration. 
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"11.  By  remaining  In  central  Europe,  they 
may  become  a  source  of  international  dis- 
cord. All  thinking  men  and  women  are 
aware  that  the  plight  of  displaced  persona 
constitutes  one  of  the  graveet  cancers  gnaw- 
ing at  the  peace  so  dearly  won. 

'•12.  The  United  Nations  established  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  to  deal 
with  the  displaced  persons'  problem.  lu 
charter  U  signed  by  the  United  States,  But 
the  IRO  cannot  solve  the  problem  unless 
Immigrant-receiving  countries  make  special 
provision*  to  rM«lT«  •  fair  thaxt  of  displaced 
persons. 

"13.  The  United  8Ut«i.  u  a  leader  in  Inter- 
national aflalrs,  must  take  the  first  step  In 
this  direction.  The  reat  of  the  world  would 
follow  suit. 

"U,  In  the  ino'a  the  United  Statea  Con* 
fraea  paeeed  Inuntgratlon  Uws  which  permit 
IbiJOOO  quou  immigrante  to  enter  tbla  ooun* 
tr  annually. 

-IS  Dunne  the  IMfr-M  war  period,  only 
1ft  percent  of  the  total  world  quota  waa  uaed. 
In  other  words,  the  United  Statea  loat  OUTfla 
people  who  oould  have  entered  this  country 
leffally  and  wliom  we  were  ready  and  prvparad 
to  receive. 

"16  The  United  Statei  It  one  ci  the  few 
eountnea  that  ha«  not  been  ravaged  by  war 
It  haa  been  estimated  that  a  fulr  share  of 
displaced  persons  to  enter  the  United  Btnira 
_  would  be  about  400.000,  This  number  would 
equal  leaa  than  half  of  the  number  of  quotaa 
that  were  not  uaed  during  the  war  years. 

"17.  Having  lived  under  the  brutal  tyranny 
of  dlctatorahlp  and  totalltarlanUm.  the  dis- 
placed persons  can  trvUy  value  the  IdeaU  of 
democracy  and  the  principles  on  which  this 
country  waa  fotmded. 

"18.  The  displaced  persoru.  like  any  other 
groups  of  ImmlgranU.  would  be  screened  by 
Federal  authorities  before  permission  to  en- 
ter this  country  Is  granted.  No  person  ad- 
vocating the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  violence,  no  anarchist  or  criminal  could 
enter  the  United  States. 
-.^  "19.  No  displaced  person  entering  the 
United  States  could  become  a  public  charge. 
Every  individual,  corporation,  or  agency 
sponsoring  a  displaced  person  must  ftimiah 
an  affidavit  to  that  effect. 

"20.  The  bulk  of  the  displaced  persons  are 
workers.  There  are  some  177.000  farmhands 
among  them;  some  20.000  are  housemaids. 
Many  are  skilled  workers;  some  are  profes- 
alrnals;  others  still  are  business  people. 

••21.  There  la  a  great  shortage  of  farm  labor 
and  domestic  service  In  the  United  States. 
New  immigrants  who  are  not  workers  tend 
to  open  noncompetitive  business  shops.  A 
recent  study  in  a  metropolitan  city  showed 
that  each  refugee  entrepreneur  in  business 
created  a  Job  for  seven  Americans. 

"22.  The  displaced  persons  will  not  take 
liomes  away  from  veterans  and  other  Amer- 
icans. They  would  be  housed  by  relatives  or 
friends  who  would  not  sublet  rooms  to 
strangers. 

"23.  Some  of  the  organizations  which  have 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  admittance  of 
a  fair  share  of  displaced  persons  to  this  coun- 
try are:  The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference; the  Federal  Council  of  the  Chtirches 
of  ChrUt  in  America;  the  American  Jewish 
Committee;  the  American  Jewish  Conference; 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations;  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  the  National 
Conference  of  Union  Labor  Legionnaires;  th« 
United  Council  of  American  Veteran  Organl 
zations;  and  many  other  civic,  educatlona 
and  religious  groups. 

"24.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  de- 
livered before  Congress  on  January  8.  1947 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  said:  ••  •  •  : 
do  not  think  that  the  United  States  haa  dan« 
Its  part.  Only  about  5,000  of  them  have  en 
tered  thla  country  since  May  1948  •  •  < 
definite  assistance  in  the  form  of  new  legls 
lauon  U  needed.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  turi 
Its  attention  to  thla  world  problem  in  ax 


effort  to  find  ways  whereby  we  can  fulfill 
our  responsibilities  to  these  thousands  of 
homeless  and  suffering  refugees  of  all 
faiths.'  " 

How  many  Americans  know  these  facts? 
How  many  will  take  the  little  time  and 
make  the  effort  to  tell  their  representatives 
In  Congress  that  America  shoxild  open  lU 
door  to  some  of  these  homeless  people?  It's 
not  a  difficult  chore  to  do.  j 

Wot  In  opening  the  door  to  these  dlsplaceq 
persons.  America  will  be  opening  her  heart. 
Maybe,  t^en,  as  we  pray  for  peace,  for  con- 
tentment, for  a  better  world.  God  will  listen. 
For  we  cannot  expect  to  receive  the  blessing! 
of  life  If  we  do  not  give  of  otu-selvee  in  ttrt' 
Ice  to  others. 


clal  privileges  ahead  of  community  needs 
as,  for  example,  claiming  that  labor  haa 
privileges  but  has  no  responalbllltlea  In  deal- 
ing with  management. 

"9.  Declaring  that  capitalism  and  democ- 
racy are  'decadent'  because  some  Injustices 
exist  under  those  systems. 

"10.  Actual  membership  in  the  party  (dif- 
ficult, of  course,  to  prove) ." 
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How  To  See  Through  Mantle 
BXTCN0ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  MEYER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THI  KOUMI  or  RIPRB8KNTATIVU 

Tuetday,  April  I.  1947 

Mr,  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavi 
to  extend  my  remark*  in  the  Ricobd,  t 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Independence  iKans.)  Dally  Reporter: 

HOW  TO  an  THBOVOH  MAierut 

Recent  utterances  In  the  Cabinet  and  Con- 
gress Indicate  that  Americans  whom  they 
represent  are  getting  stirred  up  about  com- 
munlatlc  manifestations  in  the  United  Statea. 

In  its  decision  on  the  Harry  Bridges  de- 
portation case,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  threw  a  mantle  about  Communists  try 
a  decision  which  makes  it  virtually  Impoa- 
slble  to  take  action  against  a  Conununiat 
unless  he  admits  that  he  is  one.  Of  course, 
that  is  the  last  thing  the  majority  of  them 
will  do — especially  Is  this  true  of  the  most 
dangerous  ones  who  are  operating  as  cells 
within  organizations  to  promote  commu- 
nism by  stealth. 

Muddled  liberals  who  cannot  distinguish 
between  Communists  and  what  they  view  as 
open-minded  thinkers  are  given  a  check  list 
in  a  recent  ls.sue  of  Look  magazine.  You 
can  know  Conununists  or  fellow  travelers  by 
these  identifying  marks: 

•1.  The  belief  that  the  war  waged  by  Great 
BrltaLi  and  her  allies  dxorlng  the  period  from 
August  1939  to  Jtme  1941— the  period  of  the 
war  before  Russia  was  invaded — was  an  Im- 
perialistic war  and  a  game  of  power  politics. 

"2.  The  support  of  a  foreign  policy  which 
agrees  with  that  followed  by  Soviet  Russia, 
and  which  changes  as  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  policy 
changes. 

"3.  The  argument  that  any  foreign  or 
domestic  policy  which  does  not  fit  the  Com- 
munist plan  is  advanced  for  ulterior  motives 
and  is  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  either 
the  people  or  world  peace, 

"4.  The  practice  of  criticizing  only  Amer- 
ican. British,  and  Chinese  policies,  and  never 
criticizing  Soviet  policies. 

"5.  Continually  receiving  favorable  pub- 
licity In  such  Communist  publications  as 
the  Dally  Worker  and  the  New  Masses. 

"8.  Continually  appearing  as  sponsor  or 
coworker  of  such  known  Commvmist-froot 
groups  as  the  Committee  to  Win  the  Peace, 
the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  the  National  Negro 
Congress,  and  other  groups  which  can  l>e  de- 
scribed as  Communist  Inspired  because  they 
(all  within  the  classifications  set  forth  here. 
"7.  Continually  charging  critics  with  be- 
ing Tascisu,'  no  matter  whether  the  crit- 
icism comee  from  liberals,  conservatives,  re- 
actionaries, or  thoee  who  really  are  Pasclata. 
"8.  Arguing  tor  a  class  society  by  pitting 
one  group  against  another;  and  putting  spe- 


EXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
tn  THE  HOU8I  or  lllFltinlNTATIVn 

Tuadav.  April  i,  1947 

Mr.  McOREOOR.    Mr,  Bpeakrr,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  romarki  tn  the 
Rkcord,  I  Include  the  followlns  article  by 
LouUi  Bromflrld: 
wtiOLB  rvTVMi  AT  eTAKi  IN  oovRei  vmrm 

■TATM  TAKM 

(Sy  LouUBromfleld) 

If  we  have  had  a  wavering  foreign  policy 
or  none  at  all  up  to  now — aa  many  critics 
have  claimed— the  time  has  come  when  we 
have  had  one  forced  upon  tie.    A  very  few 

wise  and  Informed  observers  have  known  for 
a  long  time  that  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain 
were  near  to  collapse  and  that  any  hopes  of 
things  growing  any  better  was  built  upon 
false  optimism  and  wishful  thinking  Even 
as  recently  as  last  June,  when  the  writer  pre- 
dicted what  was  already  then  a  fact,  suppos- 
edly informed  book  reviewers  accused  him  of 
irresponsibility  bordering  upon  Insanity, 
The  collapse  has  been  in  progress  since  1914 
at  least.  Two  wars  hastened  It  by  two  gen- 
erations. The  Greek  episode  merely  precipi- 
tated the  fact  In  a  form  which  the  world 
could  not  fall  to  understand. 

It  must  be  clear  by  now  that  we  as  a  Na- 
tion must  make  up  our  minds  about  a  num- 
ber of  things.  In  the  face  of  a  ruined  world. 
It  Is  not  possible  any  longer  for  the  one  great 
and  secure  power  left  In  that  world  to  shilly- 
shally or  to  shift,  now  one  way  and  now  an- 
other. 

First,  We  shall  have  to  decide  whether  or 
not  we  shall  undertake  the  economic  rehabil- 
itation of  the  whole  world  and  risk  the  ruin 
of  this  still  powerful  Nation.  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  we  should  be  able  to  survive  such  a 
course  simply  because  we  have  not  enough 
money,  enough  real  wealth  In  the  form  of 
raw  materials,  enough  food,  or  even  enough 
manufactured  commodities.  Beardsley  Ruml 
has  suggested  that  giant  loans  from  this 
country  would  be  a  profitable  course  because 
all  the  money  would  be  returned  here  since 
the  ruined  world  can  scarcely  buy  the  com- 
modities it  needs — from  machine  tools  to 
food — anywhere  else.  Ruml,  I  think,  falls  to 
consider  the  enormous  drain  such  a  policy 
would  represent  upon  our  oil,  our  minerals, 
our  timber,  our  soil  fertility.  Indeed  the  whole 
of  our  natural  wealth.  And  In  return  for 
this  drain  we  should  only  be  getting  back 
money,  and  money  which  we  had  loaned  out 
In  the  first  place;  money,  which  by  adding 
Its  might  In  vast  quantities  to  that  already 
In  circulation  here,  could  serve  to  create 
higher  and  higher  living  costs,  increasing 
scarcity  of  goods  and  general  inflation. 

Second.  If  we  decide  that  we  could  re- 
habilitate the  whole  of  the  world,  we  shall 
have  to  decide  which  nations  we  are  to  help 
and  upon  what  basis.  This  makes  Impera- 
tive a  definite  foreign  policy,  Indeed  an  ex- 
tremely definite  one.  Shall  It  be  that  we 
will  underwrite  the  falling  British  Empire  or 
all  western  Europe,  or  what? 
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In  a  weakened  world  the  power  of  money, 
credits,  and  supplies  of  all  sorts  are  a  great 
power  but  It  also  to  a  very  costly  power  In 
terms  of  taxes,  especially  In  a  nation  which  to 
burdened  with  $300,000,000,000  of  debts  and 
where  taxes  have  already  reached  the  point 
of  dlmlntohtng  returns.  It  was  ravenous 
taxes,  amounting  virtually  to  confiscation, 
which  throttled  capital  investments,  indtis- 
trlal  modernization,  and  contributed  heavily 
to  the  disorganization  and  collapse  of  Brit- 
ain's great  Indtutrtes. 

In  some  respects  we  are  today  at  about 
the  eame  point  of  economic  Insecurity  which 
Greet  Britain  reached  In  lOaO.  One  more 
war  or  one  more  vast  expenditure,  either  In 
the  form  of  loans  and  credits  or  even  In 
rxports  which  wotild  b»  virtually  on  a  lend- 
lease  basis,  ml«ht  well  topple  us  over  Into 
th#  sltuatinn  of  Great  Brtuin  today.  Even 
this  second  choice,  with  tu  llmltstlons  de- 
termined by  a  deftnlte  foreign  poliey,  U  an 
extremely  danterotis  one, 

Third  Thla  third  oourae  la  a  return  to  hemi* 
spherU)  Isolationism— not  att  Isolationism  of 
ideoiovy  hut  of  given  sflonomie  neoeealtf— 
in  which  this  Hstlon,  Uigeiher  with  Latin 
Amertoa.  seta  out  to  eare  for  Itself  If  there 
to  to  rsmsln  one  corner  of  the  earth  which 
Is  to  be  prrserved  fmm  toUl  collHpse.  not 
only  of  economy  but  of  olvlllaatlon. 

The  ststs  of  the  world  to  far  mor<i  grave 
than  tbs  average  man  in  the  street  realtaes. 
It  will  require  great  sacrlAoe  and  cooperation 
among  nations  to  sevs  themselves,  and  great 
brains  and  sutesmamhlp  to  find  a  solution 
of  world  troubles.  Neither  cooperation  nor 
brains  nor  stateemanahip  seem  to  be  In  evi- 
dence In  greet  quantity  anywhere  In  the 
world  today.  It  may  be  that  the  altuatton 
to  so  serious  that  the  only  course  to  to  let 
thlnps  level  off  and  then  make  a  freah  start, 
simply  because  there  to  not  enough  wealth 
or  food  or  money  In  the  Western  Hemtopbere 
to  set  things  going  again. 

For  one.  I  am  by  no  meana  confident  that 
the  underwriting  of  British  support  In  Greece 
and  Turkey  will  in  the  enc)  make  any  more 
difference  than  the  unfortunate  Brlttoh- 
Amerlcan  Intervention  In  Sibola  and  Man- 
chiula  after  the  First  World  War.  We  run 
the  risk  of  spending  vast  amounts  of  money 
'  and  aome  lives  without  affecting  the  final 
result  In  the  least.  Indeed,  for  the  comfort 
of  those  who  desire  the  weakening  and  ruin 
of  Russia,  I  can  think  of  no  quicker  or  surer 
way  than  to  let  her  take  over  the  problems 
of  Europe.  She  to  In  no  condition  to  cope 
with  them.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  end 
communism  Is  to  let  more  tuitions  have  a 
test  of  it. 

Someone  has  said  that  thto  crtoto  to  as 
serious  as  that  of  Pearl  Harbor.  That  to  an 
understatement.  Pearl  Hart>or  was  one  lest 
battle.  We  are  faced  now  with  decisions 
which  will  affect  the  future  extotence  of  the 
Nation  itself  as  anything  but  a  ruined  state 
btu-dened  by  taxes  and  an  Incredibly  low 
standard  of  living.  Byzantlntom  fell  trying 
to  save  the  Roman  Empire,  which  had  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  known  world.  Our 
own  task  In  a  world  In  which  virtually  every 
nation  to  depending  upon  us  for  salvation 
to  not  much  different  from  that  of  Byzantln- 
iam.  In  any  case,  the  time  of  decision  to  at 
hand. 


TlM  Tax  RcAKtiMi  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SIMATHERS 

c^  ruNUOA 
.     IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  1,  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post: 


Tarr  vnsira  KmrrsoM 
Senator  Tajt  and  Representative  Kntttboh 
are  engaged  In  a  puerile  dispute  over  the 
revenue  loss  entailed  by  the  Knutson  tax- 
redtiction  bill.  The  Senator,  who  to  opposed 
to  a  retroactive  cut  in  taxes,  estimates  that 
the  bill  ^ist  passed  by  the  House  would  entail 
a  loss  of  revenue  next  year  of  aS.TOO.OOO.OOO. 
Mr,  Knctson  puts  the  reductlo  \  In  tax  col- 
lections next  year  at  only  M ,200 .000 .000.  The 
difference  to  due  to  Senator  Taft's  disregard 
of  the  time  element.  Mr.  KmrreoN  points 
out  that  part  of  the  tax  refunds  made  nec- 
essary, under  hto  bill,  would  not  be  paid  until 
the  fiscal  year  1949,  But  the  final  result 
would  be  a  loss  of  the  nugntttidc  indicated 
by  Brnsior  TArr,  slthoUfh  the  budget  fur  the 
coming  yrnr  would  not  baar  the  full  brunt 
of  the  tax-rutting  assault. 

Ths  public  win,  howfver,  have  M.700,0OO,' 
000  mora  to  spend  than  had  baen  sntieltMtad 
If  tba  Kmvfmm  program  to  enacted,  and  that 
windfall  would  be  )ust  so  much  mors  money 
added  to  the  volume  of  purchssina  p«>wer 
that  has  been  the  prime  csuiie  of  Inflstion, 
During  1946  the  federsl  Reserv*  Eulletln 
points  out  that  the  volume  of  di>po«lta  and 
rurrenrv  In  ths  hands  of  the  public  expanded 
by  nearly  911,0004)00,000.  Half  of  thst  total 
represented  s  khlft  of  fu.ids  from  the  TrMi' 
ury  tn  prlvs'e  accounts,  while  the  rsmalnder 
resulted  frum  Hn  expansion  of  bank  loans. 
The  only  way  to  reverse  the  expansionist 
process  and  bring  about  a  reduction  In  cash 
snd  deposit  balances  Is  to  build  up  btidget 
fturplusen  snd  ttoe  thoee  surpluses  to  retire 
debt.  With  commercial  bank  loans  expand- 
ing rapidly,  a  very  considerable  budget  aur- 
pl\u  Is  required  for  the  purpose  even  to  off- 
set the  inflationary  effect  of  credit  expan- 
sion. Yet  the  Republicans  are  planning  to 
use  a  good  part — maybe  all — of  prospective 
budget  surpluses  to  put  more  money  in  the 
pockets  of  tsxpayers. 
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Tuesdajf,  April  1.  1947 

Mr.  CX)UDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcokd,  I  include  the  mes- 
sage and  report  of  Adele  I.  Springer, 
the  new  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Lawyers: 

MxssAcx  rmoM  the  nkw  paKsn>Ei<rr 

It  to  with  a  profound  feeling  of  humility 
that  I  acknowledge  the  distinguished  honor 
you  have  conferred  In  electing  me  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Women  Law- 
yers in  these  grave  tlmea.  I  pledge  you  every 
effort  within  my  power  to  vindicate  your 
faith. 

The  memlwrship  of  our  association  repre- 
sents a  fair  cross  section  of  the  greatness 
which  to  America.  Though  the  accidents  of 
parentage  we  are  of  various  races  and  re- 
ligions. Also  some  of  us  were  bom  of  afflu- 
ence whUe  others  have  slowly  and  painfully 
fought  our  way  up  from  poverty  to  whatever 
station  In  otu:  chosen  professions  we  today 
respectively  occupy. 

Bqtiallty  before  the  law  and  equality  of  eco- 
nomle  <q;>portunity  are  synonymous  with  the 
words  "United  States  of  America."  Along 
with  our  brothers  of  the  law,  we  women  have 
taken  an  oath  to  uphold,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  our  own  home  States — to  the 


end  that  there  shall  be  available  to  genern- 
tiona  yet  unborn  the  freedoms  ao  nobly 
stated  In  otur  Declaration  of  Irnlependence. 
and  so  fearlessly  guaranteed  In  the  Oonstitu- 
tlon. 

Yet  constitutions  and  freedoms  are  not 
things  of  parchments.  Documents  decay. 
They  mtttt  be  written  on  the  hearts  and  In 
the  minds  of  freedom  loving  peoples  of  each 
succeeding  generation  so  as  to  become  a  part 
of  the  "ethos"  of  the  people,  as  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers  so  well  knew. 

In  no  other  country  of  the  present  world 
do  women  ix?cupy  the  status  that  they  occupy 
In  the  United  Etates,  Wherever  and  when- 
ever equality  before  the  law  and  equalltv  of 
economic  opportunity  have  not  existed  in 
any  region  of  the  globe  and  wherever  they 
onoe  existed  snd  have  sinaa  tflaappaarad.  tba 
sutui  snd  position  of  women  to  a  dasradad 
and  servile  one  With  all  the  vIsMm  snd 
courage  we  csn  muster,  the  women  of 
AmeriCN  must  light  to  preserve  and  rxiend 
the  blessings  made  a  iwality  by  thosa  who 
have  gone  before  ua. 

They  ware  iu»ble  and  cnmrafeous  women 
who  hirthed  and  trained  ths  WnshinKU>ns 
Murshalto,  Jeffersons,  Lincoln*,  and  otjuntleas 
otliem  who  met  and  conquered  the  diAruliles 
which  have  arlaan  from  tima  to  time  in 
Amerlea  ainoa  the  astablishmant  of  the  set* 
tiemt.ita  at  Jamestown  («i  thU  day,  ^e  are 
the  '/uooeasors  of  *uch  women:  our  oppor- 
tunities for  unseiftoh  service  are  even  greater 
than  were  theirs. 

The  entire  world  to  sick  almost  unto  death 
In  only  a  few  nations  to  there  any  pretense 
of  freedom  and  equality  under  tow  or  any 
pretense  of  equality  of  economic  opportunity. 
Asaaults  on  even  these  liberties  and  equalities 
are  taking  place  dally,  yes.  hourly,  in  thoee 
coimtrles  where  they  yet  continue  to  extot. 

There  are  aa  many.  If  not  more,  women  In 
the  world  than  there  are  men.  Women 
lawyers,  trained  in  government  and  laws, 
should  and  must  fumtoh  to  women  the  lead- 
erah^  which  the  world  must  either  have 
soon  or  perish  in  what  will  be  conflagration 
of  a  Third  World  War  with  pUotless  loads 
,of  atomic  bombs. 

That  the  masculine  leadership  of  the 
world  has  not  saved  the  women  and  children 
of  succeeding  generations  from  the  horrors 
of  war.  to  too  plainly  apparent  to  merit  argu- 
ment. Whether  the  leaderahlp  of  women  by 
women  can  succeed  where  the  men  have 
failed,  remains  to  be  aeen.  AU  we  can  say 
now  to  that  It  has  not  been  attempted.  The 
greatest  imreleased  power  In  the  world  today 
to  womanpower.  Men  and  w(»nen,  both. 
miist  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  women  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  machinery  of  government. 
As  the  home  has  been  endowed,  the  world  can 
be  enriched,  by  having  the  Influence  of  both 
sexea  contributing  to  the  weU-being  of  thto 
Nation.  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  thto  leadership  can  be  attained 
during  my  term  of  office,  but  we  can  at  least 
make  a  beginning. 

Behind  us.  and  aiding  our  every  effort,  are 
the  teachings  of  love  and  forbearance  of 
all  the  religions:  the  heartaches  and  lone- 
liness of  millions  of  women  for  tbeir  loved 
ones — now  resting  In  unnamed  graves  on  the 
recent  battlefields  of  the  world  or  in  the 
restless  waters  of  the  seven  seas;  and  the 
hope  of  the  world  tot  peace.  Above  aU  we 
have  with  us  the  Ood  of  Mercy  of  aU  peoples. 

We  can,  and  I  hope  wlU.  carry  on,  to  an  even 
greater  extent,  the  tisiud  committee  work 
and  studies  in  which  the  association  has 
been  engaged  for  many  years.  I  trust  that 
we  may  be  able  to  contribute  something  by 
Uicse  studies  to  the  store  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  acoompUshment.  All  of  thto  cus- 
tomary work  will  not  be  neglected  as  we 
tmitedly  suivc  to  maka  thto  inOaed  a  better 
world. 

Today,  as  an  association,  either  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  great  new  achievements 
and  progreaa.  or  we  face  retreat.  In  choos- 
ing the  course  to  follow,  the  decision  mtiat 
rest  with  the  members. 
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I  beg  the  active  assistance  and  advice 
every  member  of  tbte  aaioclatlon, 
she  may  be  located.  In  the  work  to 
we   have  set   our   hearts   and   hands,   w4th 
unequivocal  fidelity  to  our  unequaled 
of   fovemment.    to    bring    about  ^hat 
when  the  bloodshed,  death,  and 
of  war  shall  be  abolished  from  the  face 
the  earth. 

Adclc  I.  Spmntcn, 

President 
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PKCSIOCNT'S    KXPOKT 

(By  Adele  I.  Springer,  of  the  New  York 

Program :  Our  program  for  the  year  will 
marked  by  several  important  activities  that 
had  the  earnest  attention  of  preceding 
mlnUtratlons  and  to  which  further  attent  on 
will  be  given  In  carrying  them  forward 
major  projects  will  be  undertaken  In 
nltion  of  changing  conditions  and  expaful 
ing  needs. 

Leglalatlon     Legislative   activity    has 
?»na«l  so  rapidly  in  recent  years  that  it 
the  ingenuity  of  the  trained  mind  to 
•breast  of  it.    We  have  aeourdingly  eni 
•  subaeripttim  (or  a  legislative  service  so 
all  bllta  before  Congreas  and  all  <^ongreasi 
debate  can  be  rhttnneled  through  to  our 
spertive  rommlttees  for  study,   r»|)<>rt, 
recommeiidsiions,  to  provide  (or  apprupr 
action  throughout  the  ItglaUtlv*  yt«r. 
Cnmmiitiies     A    number    of    commit 
have  be«ii  sdded  to  the  ■tnndlitg  rommlt 
for  cmioentratlim  of  •peolsllaed  elTort  on 
varlotM  subjeota  of  law     While  only  m  II 
number  of  the  hundred  oiwnmiiteee  will 
aider  major  iivojecu,  the  ubjeot  of  them 
Is  to  alTiifd  members  a  fuller  |mrli(lp« 
in  the  rrelds  ol  their  s|>eeial  iniereeu  an 
make  the  aswMiailon  m<iie  efTefltlv* 
beri   Who   have    not   yei   dMignaied   t 
flUH««   for   rommlliee   seivtie   iMf   f9\ 
Rllded  to  available  pommlliees 

There  are  o|»|*ofiUMUiM  unpr«t**<t*n 
nur  liUH«>ry  ror  the  lauiieltlng  •'(  new  M'*' 
OM  vvery  s<rale 

ptirilm  iimc9  Ont  or  the  immeHlste  I 
mU  oil  iHir  ti'iigram  la  an  efTmi  to  MMr 
IH»  Mwmber  of  womffi  Uwr»rs  iii  Ju<i 
nositiHit*  in  notii>y>miililni  tH«U  of  the  i 
erumeni,  lit  Uia  UnUed  Hi*ut  ilelsMNMii 
ihe  l/Miie<l  NNii'tns  aixl  in  Ounirese  hm'I 
i»«M  leglalNlUrM  M«HiMe»a  are  H«tlai 
miMUl  Na«44|U«ri«r«  "f  IimIikimI 
MtUrrlHH  III  Uieir  reaiiKCllve  locMlHlM 
Jury  service   (or  Wnm'U     AnoiHer 

Eb}e»'i  will  l»e  M  rte'erminsH  »«foH  •<«  »•'» 
rf  servifie  for  women  In  all  Mlalee     MlN 
Niee  iIh  not  permit  wi'm#n  on  JtiriM 
the   M   lltaiee    h»iW    all«»wlng    Wli^h    Mr  > 
OMty  !•  are  on  a  baele  equal  In  thai  of 
1H#fi,    A  Watlon-wlrte  pommlitee  «rn  Jury  ( 
IM  for  wimien  has  b*en  eelabliahed  wi 
■liblrman  in  fa«h  fiMi*,  tut  united  and 
MPOUa  efTirrt 

Vnlform  mgrrlage  snd  divorce  laws; 
other  project  of  parallel  importance  Is 
subjert  n(  uniform  msrrlsge  and  divorre 
We  have  long  been  cons<ious  of  thf 
chaos,  particularly  to  women  and 
reeutttng  from  the  varyinf  State  Juri4dic 
tional  requirements,  ranginf  from  e 
to  •  yMirs.  and  the  dlfferenoea  in  ground 
dtvoroo  in  the  reepectlve  tutea.  In  fl 
Carolina  divorce  Is  not  even  permitted 
Mew  York  It  la  permitted  only  for  adultery 
In  other  SUtea  the  grounds  vary, 
desertion.  4d  Statee:  cruelty  or  imprlsonifient 
for  crime.  42  Statee:  drunkenness,  30 
neglect,  noosupport,  and  insanity,  23 
The  resulting  evils  m  matrimonial  statiu 
the  status  of  children  well  merit  the  a^en 
tlon  of  a  Nation-wide  committee.  This 
mtttce.  with  a  chairman  In  each  State 
eonaider  whether  uniformity  in  marriage 
and  divorce  lawa  should  proceed  along 
of  States'  rights  or  through  Federal  coniftltu* 
tional  amendment.  After  this  exhavitlve 
study  haa  been  completed  and  conclu  iions 
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reached,  appropriate  action  will  be  taken  to 
Implement  the  same. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Of  equal  Importance 
will  be  our  Natlon-wlde  committee  on  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Attorney  General's  Conference 
on  Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
the  Journal. 

Labor  relations:  Another  subject  of  major 
attention  Is  that  of  discrimlnaUon  agBlnst 
women  in  Industry,  for  which  a  Committee 
on  Labor  Relations  has  been  created.  The 
disturbance  to  our  national  economy  and  the 
vast  social  and  Industrial  losses  resulting 
from  industrial  strife,  with  113,000,000  man- 
days  of  idleness  from  this  source  last  year, 
U  an  example  of  the  Importance  of  pursuing 
vigorously  this  committee's  objectives. 

Taxation:  Another  new  committee  of  Na- 
tlon-wlde proportion  Is  our  Committee  on 
Taxation,  to  study  and  take  action  on  the 
problem  of  placing  the  Nation's  financial 
house  in  ordsr.  The  people  of  this  Nation, 
the  heaviest  taxed  in  the  world,  are  dally 
becominu  more  tax  conscious.  Too  many  gov- 
ernments have  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of 
loos*  fiscal  iwllcy  We  are  today  confronted 
In  the  fiscal  flsld  by  unparalleled  conditions. 
We  face  a  staggering  ntttional  debt  uf  ap* 
proximately  laTfl.OOO.OOU.OOO,  not  Including 
contingent  llabllttiea,  equivalent  to  over 
glJM  frir  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
thU  rouniry  The  nationitl  welfare  demands 
a  Muind  n»i-it|  policy —a  reduction  In  expendi* 
tursii,  public  debt*,  and  tsNallon,  each  in  lU 
own  time  and  ptM*. 

Intsrnatlrmal  relatU)na:  In  the  field  f>(  in* 
ternaticmal  relations,  the  growing  fear  ftnd 
defeatism  witioh  marli  the  current  stgts  of 
the  world  uive  umeniiy  to  the  efTorts  of  Rll 
who  seek  wot  1(1  |i»N('»  Our  nrii  seiilon  of 
the  Msoiiiailun,  the  newly  creeled  section 
on  inltnuiilonNi  raiationa,  with  r  scparars 
division  dcvntsd  to  the  work  of  Vh*  Qnlicd 
Natiitns,  gives  an  oppurtuivlty   fur  »  mnr* 

(lareful  tniisiilx "f  prublems  (inniiscted 

wiih  iitieriiNit  vv  and  rslailiMts     The 

status  of  Kin  HMui'iNiion,  anfreilKed  Hy  the 
Stats  flepMrimenl  as  an  offU^ial  oiw«rv«i  of 
IH*  United  Nultoii*,  Klfords  unMarallsled  fa* 
fllltiss  for  malilni  a  valuabls  I'oMtriltwiKHt 
III  ttM  many  suhi»»>»a  lli  illM  VtUl  Aeld  Sf 
law  ami  ltiim»«n  i<il»u..ii«  l.e«  ii4  Up* 
SHUMsly  iHs  fa4<t  tfiNt  all  Uia  ignolMS  mniives 
M<  IH«  last  war  i>*Nt«inu«i  ui  firevail,  It  IMH  IH< 
rrsase,  snd  tti«t  the  ChiiMar  of  the  Unlind 
Nation*  m««M  St  iMplfMSNiMi  Wt  p'lH'ld*  Uit 
SNiiHiMh*  Ttt*  tpHM  VnilMl  Nailonn  divi* 
sitii)  "(  "ur  seetiott  m  Internatitmat  rata* 
lions  will  •upp'rrl  strongty  the  Uiti)#rt  Nii< 
llims  'the  ••('tlon  as  a  wh«ile  will  afreui 
mir  full  meaetire  rrf  re«|Nin«iHiiiiy  in  wafM 
affairs  and  will  endeavor  to  ftilflll  a  mi*«l<m. 
Launching  of  program  Our  sctlviii**  f' r 
the  yesr  were  laiiixh^d  with  a  luncheon 
meeting  at  head(|tinrteri  In  tribute  to  the 
women  refiretientatlves  of  the  Unltod  Na< 
tions  Oeneral  Assembly,  Some  of  the  in* 
spiring  tddrMMs  by  women  repreeentstiVM 
on  that  oecMlon  are  reported  elsewhere  In 
this  journsl.  In  addition  to  the  sddress  by 
the  adviser  to  the  Chinese  delegatloa.  p«rt 
of  her  ensuing  letter  is  here  quoted:  "I  was 
much  Indebted  to  your  persuasion  to  attend 
your  luncheon  so  that  I  could  witness  such 
an  array  of  great  and  earnest-mlndad  per* 
sonalttles.  It  will  be  through  such  able  and 
alncere  women  that  war  can  eventually  be 
abolished.  Our  women  at  home  will  be  very 
much  Impressed  with  the  happening  of  your 
significant  occasion." 

Public  relations:  The  legal  profession  has 
a  pressing  problem  of  public  relation*.  The 
aaalstance  of  professional  aid  In  public  rela- 
tions has  been  arranged  at  headquarters  snd 
a  committee  on  professional  ethics  estab- 
lished to  guide  the  scope  of  such  sctlvity. 

Library:  The  headquarters  has  also  msde 
poestble  the  beginnings  of  a  library.  A  com- 
mittee la  accumulating  a  library  of  ofRclal 


and  other  documents  and  books  as  to  the 
United  Nations  and  other  law  for  the  Infor- 
mation and  use  of  the  committees.  Members 
of  the  association  who  have  need  of  docu- 
ments or  information  for  the  purposes  of  the 
work  of  the  aaaociatlon  will  have  accesa  to 
the  library's  facilities.  CcmUlbutions  to  the 
library  will  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Regional  meetings:  One  of  the  objects  of 
our  association  is  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship among  all  members.  Meetings  of  the 
association  In  various  regions  will  be  held 
throughout  the  year,  to  foster  such  relation- 
ships. The  dates  and  places  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 

ReorgaiiUsatlon:  The  challenge  we  face  U 
clear,  but  our  task  is  difficult.  If  we  are  to 
succeed,  our  first  taak  Is  to  correct  any  defecU 
In  our  own  association.  It  would  appear  ob- 
vious that  in  this  undertaking  we  should  be- 
gin by  revising  our  entire  constitution  and 
bylawa.  A  drafting  advisory  committee  haa 
been  appointed  to  study  the  feaalblUty  of 
such  rfcvislon,  modeled  on  the  basis  of  a  sen- 
ate and  houae  of  repreaentatlvea.  to  allow 
more  proportionate  representation  to  the  vsr- 
lous  loealltiss  and  more  direct  and  wider 
representation  on  our  governing  board. 

Women's  cooperation:  Woman  lawyera  can 
lead  the  way  and  can  assist,  but  cannot  alone 
produce  the  reaults  which  are  required.   Con- 
certed underitnndlng  and  action  with  other 
women    and    orKsniMitions    are    essential. 
Your  president  and  other  ofRcers  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  asaooiation  hkve  attended 
all  ufnoial  and  other  conferonces  on  Invita- 
tion, including  such  meetings  as  the  Attor* 
ney  aeneral's  Conference  fur  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Assem- 
bly of   the   Intcr'AmerlCHii   Commission  i>t 
Women,  United  Nsiiona  Conference  of  Ac- 
credited  Repretien  tail  VPS   of   Voluntary   Or- 
gsniMillons  on  VHWCO    UNNHA,  the  fcMHl 
and  Agriculture  Organiaatlon,  conferences  of 
the  wumen'a  orranlMtlotM  of  the  UnllMl 
Nations,  and  of  other  women's  organ iMatloni, 
We,  tiNt,  ars  tnviiing  oihsr  wtimen's  organi* 
MMlhina  to  paMli'ipHle  wiHi  U«,  Hltd  t'oples  of 
inir  hosrU  N   resohillottn   w»re  •enl    to  hnif 
dreds  of  other  women's  lOMitniiANtions     Our 
mNtperniion  Is  also  egtended  tu  the  American 
Um  AMioelstlDn,  lAl«r>AmsrlMfl  Rur  Aewi* 
gtation,  Nhd  the  newly  formed  (nterngtlonal 
liar  Asetieiation     Our  asMieiNllntt'e  gpfMiee* 
Moti  for  iiii'Miliei«lil{»  in  the  iNttei  Is  |>enftinil, 
l#M«l   «id<    Aaet«Uitee   to  other   wnmeft'e 
Hrt«t4|te   with  MMMMM   nhleetivee,  em>»f«#es 
mtt»   then   m#ft  r#iMilutititia     (iiNt)ierailon 
wMli  sur  kiaiefe  Ifi  mMlfflnf  will  tahe  the 
Imm  of  legal  aid     Our  new  rfimmlttee  im 
legal  aid  will  find  a  grstlfying  outlet  for 
future  aervief  is  ftiiirKy  pHiieni*   uv  the 
i«i«lal-e«rvlM>  ispswiiieni  of  the  wmnen  dor- 
UN's'  planned  htm  tnedlMl  eetittr— ■  noble 
project  of   the  New   York   fnflrtngry,  nil- 
women-eiafTed  hoapltal  btitll  by  the  flmt 
Woman   doctor     Mow   the    medlfat    wnm«*n 
s«ilved  our  common  «tru«Kle  for  a  place  In 
the    profession    mnksN    niMorhing    reading. 
Their  st'iry  appears  elsewhere  In  this  Issue, 
Our  aupport  of  their  endeavor  Is  well  merited, 
AppointmentH    One  woman  la  not  •  bar 
association.    Enrh   committee  must   devote 
Itself  without  Ntint  to  the  taake  over  which 
It  has  jurisdiction    United  teamwork  Is  vital. 
Committee  appnintmrntii  in  the  association 
are  being  made  in  accordance  with  the  mem- 
bers' choices  of  interest,  so  far  as  poestble, 
and  with  geographical  and  background  bal- 
ance.   Outstanding  experts  In  varlotu  fields 
have  already  accepted  service  as  chairmen  and 
as  members  of  committees.    Thanks  are  ex- 
tended to  all  who  returned  the  committee 
questionnaires  with  such  assurances  of  co- 
operation.   The    committee    personnel    will 
appear  In  the  next  laaue  of  the  Journal. 

Journal:  The  Journal,  as  a  spokesman  for 
the  women  Iswyers,  can  be  improved  and  the 
scope  of  its  Influence  widened.  Your  svg- 
gestlons  win  be  valued.  Items  of  lawyers  in 
the  news,  local  bar  activities,  and  articles, 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  edltorUl  board. 
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Progress:  If  we  act  with  solidarity  we  can 
p>erfect  and  strengthen  what  we  have  built. 
The  answer  Ilea  today,  as  always.  In  the  power 
of  the  individual  to  rtae  above  self,  to  make 
a  contribution  of  self  to  the  solution  of  the 
many  ills  that  confront  ua  not  only  In  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  commtmlties,  but  in 
the  world. 


Dr.  Skcrwooil  UAj 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sotrrH  caxouna 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRISKNTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  AprU  1,  1947 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  by  some  repre- 
i>enlativfs  of  the  American  Legion  that 
Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy  is  conducting  an  ex- 
tensive lecture  tour  of  the  country  among 
its  colleges  and  unlversltlea  under  the 
auspices  of  the  YMCA. 

I  understand  Dr,  Bddy  was  bom  in 
America  but  sp4*nt  most  of  his  life,  or  a 
large  part  of  his  Ufe,  abroad  in  various 
countries  such  as  India,  Russia,  and 
China,  Ho  has  written  a  number  of 
books  on  World  War  I,  on  economics,  on 
social  systems,  and  religion. 

I  do  not  know  Dr,  Iddy  personally. 
He  may  be  a  Inyal  Ameriean  but  un- 
wittingly serving  the  interests  of  eom- 
murilsm  and  Noriallam  In  this  country,  X 
am  not  the  Judiie  of  ihit,  However,  X 
do  know  thai  he  is  speaking  In  the  vol* 
leges  and  Universities  ihruughout  the 
land  in  cnnneciion  with  Religious  Irn* 

fhaais  Week  In  our  sacred  Instltutloni, 
■  m  lold  by  the  president  of  one  tiollefe 
thai  i)e  egpeeted  to  hear  a  ireat  sermon 
upllftlim  the  rrllf  lous  ideals  and  spiritual 
qualities  of  younn  men  but  InsUKMl  heard 
a  leeiuie  iNUdiiig  the  virtues  of  the  to* 
Ulliarian  Huseian  Uovernmefit  and 
priisini  the  RUMlan  eeonomie  iiyst#m 
•nd  disparapinii  mii  own  Amu  dim  in 
NHM  newnpAper  amtiiniA  of  lil«  sddifos, 
his  is  ■  dimerous  dfx'trtne 

One  sludehl  at  a  unlversll)'  tntd  me 
ihsi  It  was  not  uixommon  to  f\iid  somi* 
of  th#M  speakers  in  oonneotion  with  ro* 
llCtous  artlvlties  extolllm  a  socialistic 
trend  nf  ihouiht.  However,  America  was 
founded  nn  the  pi  im'lplrs  of  genuine  old- 
time  religion,  Indlviduallam,  pemonal 
liberty,  and  freedom  of  thoufht  and  ac- 
tion. It  is  my  opinion  that  thrso  itame 
principles  will  savf  Amrrica  in  this  great 
crisis  through  which  wc  arc  now  passing, 
and  I  believi!  it  to  be  the  duty  of  our 
inatltutlons  of  higher  learning  to  secure 
genuine  Americans  who  believe  in  the 
future  of  Amrrica,  who  believe  In  democ- 
racy, who  believe  in  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  to  make  addrcKses  and 
speeches  to  the  youth  of  our  country. 

I  am  reluctani.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House,  to  pass  Judgment 
on  a  man  whom  I  have  never  seen.  It 
might  be  that  he  1«  unknowingly  serv- 
ing the  enemies  of  our  country  and  ad- 
vocating a  .system  of  socialism  which  is 
in  contradiction  with  those  principles 
and  ideals  of  the  founding  fathers  of  this 
republic.  However.  I  feel  it  my  solemn 
duty  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the 


record  of  Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy  as  com- 
piled by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  this  record  speaks  for  itself. 

I  Information  from  the  fUes  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives,  March  6,  1947) 
For:  Hon.  W.  J.  Bar  an  Dosn. 
Subject:  Sherwood  Eddy. 

A  leaflet.  For  the  Rescue  of  Refugees,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Committee  To  Save 
Refugees,  contains  the  name  of  Sherwood 
Eddy  In  the  list  of  persons  who  signed  a 
public  statement  appealing  for  emergency 
legislation  for  refugeee.  This  organization, 
the  American  Committee  To  Save  Refugees, 
waa  cited  aa  a  Communlat  front  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties in  lU  report  of  March  29.  1944. 

This  same  report  also  cites  the  American 
Friends  of  Spanlah  Democracy  as  a  "front." 
(See  pp.  8a  and  116.)  According  to  a  let- 
terhead of  the  organization,  dated  February 
ai.  1038.  Sherwood  Eddy  was  a  member  of 
the  (executive)  committee  of  this  group.  In 
1930.  according  to  the  Daily  Worker,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1099,  page  a,  Iddy  endorsed  an  appeal 
to  lift  tiM  Spanlal)  embargo  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  American  Friends  of 
SpnnUh  Democracy. 

According  to  the  Dally  Worker,  April  I, 
1038,  page  a,  the  China  Aid  Council  of  the 
AmerlCHU  League  fur  feace  and  Democracy 
held  an  Isstsr  drive,  One  of  the  sptjusurs 
of  this  drive  wss  BherwiMMi  icddy,  In  three 
of  lu  reporu  (January  a,  1040,  June  M,  1049, 
and  Msroh  90,  1044),  the  il|>eeiut  Committee 
on  Un> American  Activities  cited  the  Amsrl- 
«an  League  for  Paaee  snd  Demoeraey  a« 
a  Oommunlsi-front  oigsniaation  Further' 
more,  Attorney  itenernl  Middle  saldi  "The 
Amerioan  Uague  for  Feats  and  Deinoeravy 
*  *  *  was  designed  to  lonueal  CoinmU' 
itlsl  eontrnl,  in  aotiordance  wHh  Ute  new 
laeiiea  of  the  ikmimunist  InternattonHl,"  and 
It  teas  "ssuibliahed  in  the  tJitiied  Miaies  in 
an  effiiri  Ui  oreaie  piiliiio  sehtimeni  «iu  be* 
iMilf  of  a  forelgfi  poli<<y  Mlttftied  lo  ih*  In* 
teresu  of  the  Moviei  Uuum  "  (Mae  I'MNNses' 
klONAI.  Hm^tum,  tMitlemlier  114,  I04i,  l»p 
imhimt),  A  lelterhasd  dated  May  ill  IMN 
Iff  the  Ohlna  Aid  UtiumU  also  lisu  Hhsf' 
WMst  Mddy  M  s  »iNtHS4ir  of  ifie  (JototKll 

i)M«  of  (lie  nepfsseni alive  iMillvidMSle" 
of  the  ctMrdihstlitM  UotnmMi^ee  ui  lift  the 
embatiio  was  HHeraftMid  iddy,  «m*widin|f  Wt 
IHtMC  0  i»f  (H«  iMNHilef,  These  Amerli'ans  la|fi 
fHiHlished  hf  ths  iirNNnHwtilim  The  Mpeeisi 
Cloittmiltee  on  VifAmefM<sn  Aeiiviiiss  i>lted 
the  Ctairdinaiing  Oitmmittee  to  l,ifi  the  lm< 
Htktnn  MS  N  Oommunlsl  front  in  the  i*ommliiee 
refiort  nf  Marrh  W,  1044 

An  artlele  by  Hherwotid  Mdy,  in  whleh  he 
(ifiiouttoed  lYotahy,  spt)eared  In  the  tMllv 
Worker,  June  11,  10117,  page  8  This  news* 
ftafter  Is  an  ofUcisI  Communist  nrgsn, 

Hherwoiid  Brtdy  was  a  member  ttt  spfmsor 
of  the  Des<«endant«  of  the  American  flevolu* 
lion,  elted  as  a  Communist  front  by  the 
flperial  Committee  on  Un-Am«ne«n  Actlvltlei^ 
in  IU  rep<}ri  of  June  30,  1043,  The  Dally 
Worker.  Feb  II,  1080,  page  a,  llsU  Eddy  as. 
n  member  of  the  organisation  and  a  pam- 
phlet. "Descendants  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," back  cover,  lists  him  aa  a  sponsor. 

According  to  a  letterhead.  November  18, 
1936.  Iddy  was  a  member  of  the  Cbmmlttee 
of  the  Medical  Bureau,  American  Friends  ol 
Spanish  Dcmocrscy,  cited  as  a  Communist 
front  on  pages  83  and  116  of  the  March  20, 
1944  repcn  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

This  same  committee  report  cited  the  Medi- 
cal Bureau  and  North  American  Conunlttee 
to  Aid  Spanlah  Democracy  as  a  Communist 
front.  A  letterhead,  July  6.  1038.  of  the 
Medical  Bureau  Hats  Eddy  sa  a  national  spon- 
sor, and  the  Dally  Worker,  January  30,  1030. 
page  3.  lists  Eddy  aa  one  of  the  sponsors  o(  an 
Hppeal  of  the  organlr-otlon. 


Sherwood  Eddy  was  connected  with  some 
of  the  meetings  held  In  New  York  to  cele- 
brai^  the  Soviet  Constitution.  The  Daily 
Worker,  November  30,  1936,  page  5,  lists  him 
as  one  o(  the  sponsors  of  a  meeting  to  greet 
the  Soviet  Constitution.  Another  meeting 
was  described  in  testimony  by  Walter  Steele 
before  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  on  August  16, 1938.  (See:  Pub- 
lic hearings,  p.  376).    Mr.  Steele  said: 

"Od  December  3,  the  aame  year,  1937,  again 
led  by  Professor  Lamont,  another  throng 
gathered  in  New  York  to  celebrate  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  Included  iu  addition  to  some 
2,000  Individuals,  the  following:  Prof.  Corliss 
Lamont,  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  Edwin  Burgum. 
Louis  Budenz.  Jessica  Smith,  Max  Bedacht. 
Malcolmn  Cowley,  H.  W.  L.  Dana.  John  Elliott 
Lovejoy,  Sherwood  Eddy,  John  Kingsbury." 
A  newa  releaae,  dated  December  26.  1941. 
of  tlie  National  Federation  foi-  Conatltutional 
Llb<Ttles  contains  the  name  of  Sherwood 
Eddy  aa  one  of  the  signers  of  the  release. 
He  also  was  a  signer  of  an  open  letur  of  the 
orgnnlcatlon.  according  to  the  booklet,  600 
Prominent  Americans,  page  10.  The  Na- 
tional Federation  (or  Constitutional  LIbertlea 
was  cited  twice  as  a  Oomroanlst  iront  by  tlie 
Spsolal  Oommlttee  on  Un-Americ«n  Activittee 
(see  ooaunlttee  reports  of  June  aS,  1043.  aitd 
Maroli  SO,  1044) .  and  Attorney  Ueneral  Biddte 
said  that  It  was  part  of  what  Unln  called 
the  bolsr  system  of  orgnnlsatlons,  ostensibly 
having  no  eonnootlon  with  the  Communist 
party,  by  Which  Communists  attempt  t^> 
ureale  sympathlasrs  and  supporters  of  their 
prograin,  (kee  CoMeasaaioMAi.  Racoao,  He|» 
lettiber  84,  1043,  p,  7087  i  Another  open  let> 
ter  sponsored  by  the  National  fedetation  for 
CoiUiiliiitlonMl  Liberties,  whlnh  Iddy  signed, 
denouneed  Attorney  Cleneral  Middle's  ehafges 
against  Harry  Irloges  and  ths  Oummunisi 
Fsriy, 

lady  was  eonneoisd  with  ittree  more  or* 
satilastloiui  elied  as  U^inimitnist  frmiu  by  ths 
Mp»oiaJ  Oiimntittes  on  i;ii* Ameriean  Aetivt> 
\\*u  in  its  Marvli  Itl,  1044,  report  Actording 
to  ihe  iDsflot,  Proteaiaitilsin  Answer*  Hats, 
he  was  en*  tit  the  sponwir*  of  tt»»  fisll  le  this 
dinner  forum  iiNthkoreii  by  the  Frotesiant 
IMgMl,  He  was  a  nteMiber  of  thf  sdviMiry 
hoard  of  Hi«sslNn  Hef>oM«irtiriion  O'armi,  Inc  . 
n^idtirdlnN  mi  nns  of  m«  Ifiiernesds,  dated 
Msfi'ii  w,  tOM  And,  si*H>rdinit  to  a  New 
Viirii  Times  srilcts,  Ofi^iber  0,  IM4,  page  If, 
Idfly  WNs  a  signer  of  the  ofien  leitei  lo  Oov* 
em  "  l>ewey  wtileh  was  sptmsrired  by  the 
PriiNpfies  defsnse  entfimlitee, 

the  psmithlel,  OHlldren  in  Vnnt^uifnium 
f^srnps,  hsrli  ««>ver,  nhtiwt>  fhsi  Mherwnrtd 
Iddy  was  iresstirer  nf  the  Httsnlsh  Nefugee 
Nellef  rMmpHisn,  risaslfled  by  the  Ipeelsl 
Cotnmiileii  iiu  t/n'Amfrlcan  Afllvliies  n«  one 
of  the  "frrnil  ««rgsnlBetlons"  »f  the  0<immu« 
nlst;  Party,  (lee  oommlliee  report.  January 
8.  IMO,  p  0  ) 

In  flonneetion  with  Ipenlah  aid  nrgantaa* 
tlons,  Iddy'i  name  appears  In  some  testl* 
mony  in  the  publle  hearings  of  the  Mpeoiai 
Omnmlttee  nn  Un-American  Activities  In 
the  testimony  of  WlUlam  I,  Browder,  Itate 
treiisurer  of  the  New  York  lute  Oommuniet 
Farty.  on  September  la,  1080.  befort  the 
aptoial  oonmlttte.  the  foUowltm  qtMstions 
and  answers  appear: 

"Mr,  Wkitlst.  Who  is  Sherwood  Iddy,  and 
what  was  this  payment  for,  Mr.  Browder,  in 
the  amount  of  S2S  on  Mny  3.  1930? 

'Mr.  Baowon.  That  apparently  la  some  do- 
na r.lon:  I  don't  know  whether  It  la  In  oon- 
ne<nion  with  eome  dinner:  we  otay  have 
bought  some  dinner  tlcketa. 

"Mr.  Whttlkt.  On  behalf  of  the  morenacnt 
to  aid  Spain? 

"Mr.  BaowDBt.  That  would  Indicate  It  was 
probably  a  dinner  given  in  which  we  bought 
10  or  la  UckeU. 

"Mr.  WHrrtcT.  Taken  by  the  Stata  organi- 
zation? 

"Mr.  BaowDlB.  That  is  right."  (8m  pubUe 
heiirlngs,  p.  4860.) 
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App«ali  of  Employtti  of  B«iloa  Navtl 
Shipyard 

■XTSN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAaaACHr<JCTT9 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  follow-^ 
Ing   letter   and  opinion  of  the  Unite< 
States  Civil  Service  Commission: 
Uxrrco  Statis  Civil 

StrnVICX  COMMIMIOM. 

Washington.  D.  C,  March  31,  1947 
Hon.  BRTM  Nouftu  Room. 

Houte  of  RepreitentaUv«$ 

DcAS  Mu  RocKU:  Refer«nc«  U  mad*  t> 
your  uu*re«t  in  the  ca«««  of  «  group  o(  Ytt«  • 
una  who  wert  ntUMi  from  leadingmen  ti 
Journeymen  poattlem  l«  the  Bo«ion  Navt  I 
■hipyftTci. 

tiM  CommlMlon  hM  i»v#n  mo«t  oartfi  1 
otnaMhwaUOA  to  xh»  r*prM«nution«  miui  i 
to  tht  in»vy  D*pftrtment  wnit  tht  veteran*  •  - 
Wair   P*pft««Mi«lkv«a,    mtd    !>«•   aautdad   U 
Miia  IN  fav«f  tilt)*  veiernh*    A<   i^   ^  <i 

fary  raapafitwuir, 

WM   0   HMW.. 
iNfVflCf  4MMU»f 

OHNtuM  or  UNffia  itafMOlVii  mm«i«  » ( <•* 

MfMMtM     IN    VttttHtrWm    WifM     (Jmiaik 
ArrMiM  MA»r  »»  iMritiviMMi  or  tMi  •«♦ 

fiiM  »«V»t    «M»rf  Ann  tJHItfiH  tM«  l»IM»VIM«» 

or  a«fi'»w   »«  '>r  tM»  V»tMAWB    ruttn 

aNoa  Act 

RtfMMARV  or  orttttotf 

Thr  Civil  SufviM  Communion  Kg'*** 
undtr  th«  Uniuag*  of  tht  Vptemni'  Prrt«  r 
•net  Act  of  ta44  tht  H»»y  Dep»ftmcnt  h*^ 
th«  right  to  coniidrr  the  •fflciency  of  t 
MTvlc*   in  connection  with  any  demotio  i 
which  It  decide*  to  make.     However.  In  ma  i 
Ing  demoilona  It  mu»t  proceed  In  the 
■pecined  by  the  Congree*  in  enacting 
14  of  that  act. 

The  Commiaeion  haa  decided  that  It 
not  ao  proceed  In  the  notices  given  the 
pellanta  In  th«  caaea  before  It.  and  tb 
fore  Ita  decision  la  In  favor  of  the  appellar  ta 
(veterans). 

onmoN 

A  group  of   veterans   who   were   demot^ 
from    lead.ngmen    positions    In    the 
Naval  Shipyard  have  appealed  to  the 
mission  under  the  provisions  of  section 
of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944. 

The  appellants  point  out  that  a  group 
leadingmeu    were    demoted    to   journeym  sn 
position*   and   that,    after   thla   action    »^» 
taken,  non veteran  quartermen  were  d"~ 
to  some  of  the  positions  which  became 
as  a  lesult  of  the  demotion  of  the  leadtngmi  n 

The  appellants  contend  that   this  actlpn 
on  the  part  of  the  Navy  Department  was 
violation    of    the    Veterans'    Preference 
of  1944. 

The  Navy  Department,  however 
that  under  the  Commiaslon's  reduction 
force   regtilatlons   quartermen   and   leadlifg 
men  are  not  In  competition  with  one 
The  Department  points  out  that.  In 
mining    what    leadingmcn    were   to    be 
moted.  and  then  later  in  determining 
qviartermen   were   to   be   demoted.   It 
piled   with   the   Cknnmisslon's  reduction   in 
force  regxilations. 

We  have  also  had  presented  to  ua  anotJ^er 
group  of  cases  in  which  the  sam*  type 
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action  wa*  uk#n     Th*M  c**M  d«r*f  from 

th*  first  group,  however,  In  that  notlo**  war* 
glv*n  aimulun*ou*ly  to  b<jth  th*  quart*rmrn 
and  th*  l**dlngm*n.  The  notices  wer*  io 
tlm*d,  how*v*r.  that  no  quarterman  wa*  d*- 
mot*d  to  a  leadlngman  poaltlon  until  aft*r 
all  of  th*  leadlngmen  had  been  demoted. 

In  the  first  group  of  cases  the  regional  olBce 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  decided  the 
appeal  in  favor  of  the  Navy  Department. 
The  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review  has  recom- 
mended that  the  decUion  of  the  regional 
ofBce  should  be  affirmed. 

In  the  second  group  of  case*  the  regional 
ofnce  decided  In  favor  of  the  appellanU  on 
the  ground  that  the  notices  were  given  si- 
multaneously to  the  quartermen  and  the 
leadlngmen.  The  Board  of  Appeals  and  Re- 
view has  recommended  that  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  regional  office  should  be  re- 
versed on  the  ground  that,  although  the 
notices  were  given  simultaneously,  the  de- 
motion of  the  quartermen  did  not.  In  fact, 
tak*  plac*  until  after  th*  leadlngmen  had 
b**n  demoted. 

In  considering  both  group*  of  ca*«*,  the 
dUtlnctlon  b*tween  a  "reduction  In  force" 
and  a  "demotion"  must  b*  k*pt  in  mind. 

The  Commiaslon's  r*tentlon»pr*f*r*ne* 
regulations  d«An*  "rtKiucttuu  In  fore*"  a* 
follows: 

"Reducttun  In  fore*  means  th*  Involuntary 
•aparatiou  from  thr  rolls  of  a  departmriit 
ur  (urlouah  In  netm  of  tlO  daya  of  on*  or 
niora  anu'loy***  lit  ttritar  la  rartuaa  pff* 
MNmat " 

In  Mil  raKaral  P#r*iMhM*t  Manual,  wa  hlivt 
ifiatiMM  Ml  th*  (>hN|iiiip  MM  RiitiMcUoM  iM 
faNa  (tti  R  N)  (h*  (••tiuwitiN  •tMiuMtioti , 

"Thara  ar*  mvkmI  ways  to  dmI  iImwh  iU* 
numaar  ul  aiitjiliiyMa  iii  «  |wrii«uiRr  iinii  m 
warii  M  •  jMNiavtar  plaaa,  Mplavaa*  ittRy 
tia  iran«fffpf4  nr  paaMlgnMi  tn  otnar  p44al< 
timt*.  saimMtiiil  fur  iitUM,  or  (iamoiait  w|ili< 
rHii  ragnrii  •>>  rfinriUoii  prafarsiic*  r*iialR* 
iliih*  A' M"ii«  III  her  ihati  s*tmrNlloi)M  and 
furlouaha  for  mnfp  than  10  dnyn  nr*  not  fjufe* 
J*«t  to  thoa*  rrgutations  U«cauB«  thty  aN 
not  r*gardiKl  ■*  'raduetlona  in  foret.' " 

Th*  following  additional  statamtnta  llava 
also  been  included  in  this  chapter:         I 

"If  the  per!Nonnel  ofBclal  Is  going  tn  reduo* 
th*  number  of  employees  In  higher  Krade*  by 
demotion,  his  oftlce  must  know  how  to  s«l*ct 
the  employees  for  the  demotion.  Although 
demotions  are  not  'reductions  in  fore*'  as 
defined  in  the  regulations,  retention  order 
can  be  used  fairly  and  reasonably  In  select- 
ing employees  for  demotion.  However,  de- 
motion in  grade  made  In  conjunction  with 
reductions  in  force  may  not  result  in  dis- 
placement by  the  demoted  employee  of  an- 
other employee  in  a  higher  retention  sub- 
group. Demotions  may  be  made  before,  dur- 
ing, or  after  a  reduction  In  force." 

The  Inclusion  of  these  statements  In  the 
Federal  Personnel  Manual  chapter  on  reduc- 
tion In  force  Is  In  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of 
1944  In  that  section  12  of  that  act  deals  only 
with  the  question  of  "reduction  in  per- 
•  sonnel." 

The  only  reference  to  demotions  in  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944  is  in  section 
14.     That  section  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

"No  permanent  or  Indefinite  preference 
eligible  who  has  completed  a  probationary  or 
trial  period  employed  In  the  civil  service  or 
in  any  establishment,  agency,  bureau,  ad- 
ministration, project,  or  department,  herein- 
before referred  to  shall  be  discharged,  sus- 
pended for  more  than  30  days,  furlonghed 
without  pay.  reduced  In  rank  or  compensa- 
tion or  debarred  for  future  appointment  ex- 
cept for  such  cause  as  will  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service,  and  for  reasons  given 
in  writing,  and  the  person  whose  discharge, 
suspension  for  more  than  30  days,  furlough 
without  pay,  or  reduction  in  rank  or  com- 
pensation la  sought  shall  have  at  least  30 
days'  advance  written  notice     •     •     •     stat- 


ing any  and  all  r*aaonj,  sptciAcally  and  la 
datail.  for  any  auch  propoaad  action.  •  •  •" 
Th*  oaaaa  now  btfor*  ua  vtry  clMtly  fall 
in  th*  oatafory  of  d*motlons  and  not  r*duc> 
tlons  in  fore*. 

W*  mu*t,  th*refor*,  consider  th*  appeal* 
und*r  section  14  of  th*  Veterans*  Preference 
Act.  In  doing  so.  we  recognize  that  the 
Navy  Department  in  determining  what  per- 
sons, in  a  specific  competitive  area,  were  to 
be  selected  for  demotion  conformed  to  the 
retention  preference  regulations  issued  under 
section  12.  In  doing  so.  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Insofar  as  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
matter  is  concerned,  went  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act. 
This  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  CommUslons 
own  statemenU  In  the  Federal  Personnel 
Manual  chapter  on  Reduction  in  Force  when 
we  point  out  that  the  retention  preference 
regulations  are  not  applicable  to  demotion*. 
It  Is  necessary  for  us.  however.  In  the  con- 
slderatlon  of  these  appeals  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Navy  Department  did  con- 
form to  th*  requirements  set  forth  in  section 
14  of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act. 

Under  section  14  there  ar*  two  basic  ra- 
qulr*m*nts.  Th*  flrat  r*qulr*m*nt  U  that 
tb*  p*r*on  to  \f  d*motMl  "shall  hav*  at  laast 
10  days'  advanc*  writtan  notic*."  Th*  Navy 
D«partm*nt  did  comply  with  thla  particulHr 
proviMion  in  th*s*  oaa**. 

Tit*  s*()aiMl  raquir*m*nt  la  that  tha  notle* 
shall  stata  "any  and  all  raasitiis,  B|)M)in««lly 
and  in  d*tall,  for  any  auch  prupoaMt  aaiton " 
In  ihM*  0«M«  tha  Papartn^nt'a  notlaa 
■tatad  that  (ha  aatlon  waa  Daing  tahan  to*' 
fiaiis*  or  u«iM  or  tm\i\» 

Tha  N|i|)«llHnia  in  ihaaa  aaaaa  aitniand  that 
I  hi*  noili>»  did  im  ataia  "any  Rnd  all  ran*oit» 
■uMinaally  and  in  dalnil"  Uit  iha  |if>itM<i.Kfi 
aallan,  Thav  iMtnl  eui  Ihai  tha  Naw  i 
partmant  dafanila  III  aallani  m\  iha  aru..... 
ihat  ihay  war*  "for  lUaH  aauM  aa  will  tno. 
mot*  fha  amfiatiry  of  Iha  spfVlM/'  In  iha' 
thaaa  a«Uoii*  mad*  It.  {viaaihl*  for  Iha  Haw 
Oaparimant  tn  ralain  It*  most  aaperianrad 
and  brat  quallfltd  parauna  in  aupcrviaur) 
poaltlon*. 

Tha  nppatlants  maintain  that  If  thla  li  tht 
Navy  Department's  real  renaon  for  th*  ac* 
tlon*  tak*n  it  should  have  ^o  stated  in  the 
notice*  which  were  given  to  the  lendlngmen 
The  appellanta  allege  that  if  this  had  t)een 
done  It  would  have  enabled  them  to  Join 
Issue  with  th*  Navy  Department  in  these 
cases  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
propoaed  actlona  were  necesaary  In  order  to 
"promote  the  efficiency  of  the  aervlce."  We 
feel  that  this  point  Is  well  taken. 

We  are.  therefore,  deciding  these  appeals 
in  favor  of  the  appellants  (veterans)  on  the^ 
ground  that  the  notices  given  by  the  Navy 
Department  did  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  14  of  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act. 

In  making  this  finding,  we  recognize  that 
the  information  brought  out  at  the  various 
hearings  indicates  very  clearly  that  the  Sa\y 
Department  feels  that  the  actions  taken  are 
necessary  actions  In  order  to  "promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  service."  We  find,  however, 
that  the  reasons  for  arriving  at  such  a  con- 
clusion should  have  been  set  forth  by  the 
Navy  Department  in  its  notices  to  these  ap- 
pellants, so  that.  If  they  so  desired,  they 
could  Join  Issue  with  the  Navy  Department 
by  appealing  under  the  provisions  of  section 
14  of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act.  If  such 
appeals  were  taken.  It  would  then  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Commission  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  actions  taken  by  the  Navy  Department 
were  actions  which  were  permissible  under 
the  Veterans'  preference  Act  because  they 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  "promote  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  service. " 

In  other  words,  we  agree  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  14  of  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act,  the  Navy  Is  given  the  right  to 
consider  the  question  of  efficiency  in  deter- 
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mlnini  how  tta  force  la  to  b«  r«otgania*d  aa 
a  raault  of  a  reduction  in  ita  available  fund*. 
But,  tn  giving  oonaidaratton  to  thla  faotor, 
It  mtiat  do  ao  in  th*  ManMr  apecifled  by  tha 
Oongreaa  tn  enacting  MCtlon  14. 
Approved  by  tha  Cummiasiou  March  94, 

ia47. 


Democracy  in  Induatrial  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHIlfCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprU  1.  1947 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Secretary  L,  B.  Schwel- 
lenbach  before  the  California  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations,  Berkeley,  Calif  , 
March  20,  1047: 

NMOCaACV  IN  INOUatBML  SKLATIOMS 

Duiltig  the  laat  year  and  a  half  our  Nation 
iNtf  faaad  tha  mnat  difllciilt  and  cnnipilratad 
MORoniK)  problems  of  its  hutnry  Thaaa 
arttsfl  heoauaa  nl  iha  itaroiiiiiy  (or  tha  raooti' 
varstun  uf  mir  aouiiuiiiy  rr«rtrt  war  to  paaaa 
OwlatatMllng  smnni  thaaa  problama  war* 
thriaa  whiah  Rr(»aa  ha<<aiiMf  nf  dlffaraitaaa  ha* 
iwaati  liidiiaiiy  and  lalMtr  I  would  l»a  Iha 
lati  I')  kiiaM>|ii  im  iitiitliftMa  Iha  imtHHiaiiiia 
(if  thaaa  f«uiirii)>l*  t  wa*  lit  itu  aaiiaa  niiii 
pi  iaa«l  I hal  I  liaaa  ill(T*>i'aMt'aii  arttaa  What  haa 
lUiariaad  ma  ttuMi  haa  boaii  Ota  apttaraitl 
Mtaf  Mai  II  Would  ba  piaailhla  wttnplalaly 
In  raaitanga  nur  aKoitnmy  and  at  iha  aattu* 
avniil  any  utrlfa  baiwaaii  iitduairy  and 


taafaaalngiy  thrnughmit  tha  rnnfllrt  our 
aaennmy  had  be^n  geared  lo  war— patterna 
of  production  and  employment  underwent 
iwofnund  ohangaa,  Tha  wage  and  salaried 
workers  of  America  were  called  upon  to  meet 
tlia  huge  and  unprecedented  demand  for  war 
aniipaiant  while  matnuining  a  remarkably 
wKt  level  of  civilian  goods  and  aenrleea. 

This  achievement,  which  haatened  the  day 
of  final  victory,  was  more  than  a  triumph 
of  men  and  machlnea.  This  achievement 
proclaimed  the  enduring  atrength  of  our 
democratic  traditions  and  our  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  human  freedom. 

Pot  remember  that  our  participation  in 
World  War  11  was  ao  vast  and  intricate  that 
It  required  much  greater  control  and  di- 
rection of  the  naticmal  economy  than  we 
had  ever  experienced  in  the  past.  Yet  the 
measures  which  we  adopted  and  the  meth- 
ods which  were  used  owed  much  of  their 
success  to  the  very  fact  that  they  did  re- 
flect both  unity  of  purpose  and  faith  in  the 
free  American  way  ot  life. 

TTie  period  of  reconversion,  with  all  its 
trials  and  difficulties,  called  for  a  basic  de- 
cision. The  Government  and  people  of  this 
Nation  faced  a  choice  between  continuing 
war  controls  and  resuming  the  free  pattern 
of  life.  In  many  respects,  and  esp>ecially  in 
the  field  of  labor  relations,  that  was  not  an 
easy  choice.  But  I  am  convinced,  and  I 
think  the  record  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  return  to  free  collective  bargaining  was 
•  wlae  one — the  only  choice  for  a  Nation  con- 
ceived in  liberty. 

I  certainly  need  not  remind  this  audience 
that  the  problem  of  Industrial  relations  Is 
fundamentally  a  problem  of  human  relations. 
And  by  the  same  token,  laws  which  eeek  to 
regulate  or  control  this  relationship  shovUd 
not  neglect  or  overlook  this  fundamental 
aspect. 


I  mean  to  dtaeuaa  aoma  of  these  propoaala 
with  you,  but  flrat  I  want  U)  aet  In  true  par- 
apectlva  ceruin  Important  facu.  One  of  tha 
moat  ouutandlng  la  the  immenaa  produotlva 
capacity  which  this  Nation  haa  devalopad. 
America  at  war  waa  able  to  malnUtn  pro- 
duction for  civilian  needa  at  record  levela  and 
alsc  turn  out  war  materiala  with  an  annual 
value  exceeding  gdO .000,000 .000.  America  at 
peace  la  moving  toward  an  era  of  unprece- 
dented output. 

Thla  huge  production  potential,  enlarged 
by  technological  advances  already  under  way, 
poinU  to  higher  levels  of  living  than  we  have ; 
ever  known.  The  great  task  that  lies  before 
ua  is  to  achieve  an  economic  balance  and 
atablllty  which  will  promote  the  wise  use  of 
all  our  reaourcea  in  men,  materials,  and 
machines. 

If  that  achievement  la  to  be  of  laating  bene- 
fit—If  It  la  to  endure  down  through  the 
yeara— it  must  have  as  Its  basis  the  American 
Ideal  of  a  free  democratic  economy— free  for 
management  to  exerclae  lu  natural  function, 
free  for  labor,  ao  that  all  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work  can  find  Joba  trnder  aatisfactory 
condltlona,  By  deflnltlon  this  excludes  ab- 
normally long  hours  of  work  or  wage  scales 
that  Impoaa  aubatandard  living  conditions. 
It  demands  a  Qrm  baala  of  maaa  purohaaing 
power  among  tha  Nation's  waga  and  aalaried 
workara,  ainoa  these  groupa  eomprlaa  aueh  a 
large  aagmant  of  our  aeonomy 

Put  It  this  way;  Tha  problem  aaama  almpla, 
but  In  raality  any  program  which  aaeka  g 
amind  aoonomia  halanfia  mutii  tarki«M  with 
iiihar  Ian*  iNiiaiiila  fMitura  Noma  uf  \U(m$ 
faafiira  ara  aiill  iixt  (<laar1v  uiidaratiHid,  nim\$ 
Iff  iham  ara  daaply  rnoiad  Hi  tha  hahlVi  and 
auaUHita  uf  mir  (laiipla  Tha  da(<iaii)i»a  whiah 
wa  raaah  aHd  iha  |«r<HiramN  whiah  wa  adnpl 
musi  ni  iha  panarii  nr  a  fraa  a«ii«laiy 

Thni  la  how  Iha  DaparimaHl  nf  f.ahAr  ap* 
IHimi'liM  It*)  ladliH,  ami  thm  Ih  how  1  shall 
approach  tha  suhiaM  of  ittdualMal  latatloits 
and  lagiBiaiion  baariug  utKin  It, 

t  oaiuiot  aacapa  tha  Minvioilon  thai  tht 
beat  attitude  la  tmt  which  aakai 

nrat.  Mow  will  this  propoaat  affaal  tba 
walUbaIng  of  the  American  people? 

(»econd  Will  it  help  ua  to  aohltva  and 
maintain  economic  atabllltyf 

Third.  Will  It  encourage  full  production 
and  employment  and  the  wldeat  poaalbla  dta- 
trlbution  of  gooda  and  services? 

Fourth.  Will  it  improve  the  relationahlp 
between  labor  and  management? 

Fifth.  And.  finally,  does  It  Jeopardise  the 
basic  freedom  upon  which  our  democracy 
rests? 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans would  endorse  that  approach.  But  per- 
haps a  good  many  of  them  might  be  Inclined 
to  wonder  Just  what  such  questions  have  to 
do  with  proposed  labor  legislation.  Most  of 
the  proposals  now  before  Congress  have  to 
do  with  some  phase  of  collective  bargaining— 
and  collective  bargaining  is  now  an  Integral 
part  of  our  industrial  structure. 

Today,  some  50,000  union  contracts  affect 
the  welfare  of  15.000,000  workers  and  their 
families.  The  agreements  which  are  reached 
are  not  only  bread-and-butter  contracts  to 
millions  of  wage  earners,  they  also  affect 
the  profits  of  Industry,  the  volume  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  power,  and  other  factors 
that  can  stimulate  or  retard  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  our  economy. 

In  other  words,  collective  bargaining  today 
offers  labor  a  voice  in  determining  the  shape 
of  otir  economy.  And  this  new  role  begins 
at  a  moment  in  history  when  our  Nation  has 
proved  that  we  can  produce  an  almost  unbe- 
lievable flow  of  goods  and  services — provided 
we  can  reach  an  economic  balance  which  will 
Insure  full  and  continued  distribution. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  much  of  the 
labor  legislation  which  is  before  Congress 
was  offered  as  a  means  of  curbing  labor 
and    restoring    equality    at    the  bargaining 


table  Art  atKh  ourba  naaded  to  give 
ua  •  iMttar  eoonomic  balance?  la  thara  a 
««al  danger  that  labor,  through  oollaotiva 
bargaining,  will  demand  and  gat  too  large 
a  ahara  of  the  national  inooma?  A  aharo 
ao  large  that  induauy  could  not  function 
auoceaKfully? 

This  Involves  a  queatlon  around  which 
moat  of  the  debate  betweaa  repreaenutlves 
of  industry  and  labor  hM  baan  waged.  Each 
side  in  this  debate  has  employed  economists. 
Ilieae  economlata  have  made  atudiea.  tiave 
Lsaued  reporta.  the  American  public  baa  been 
.^elugeU  with  flgurea,  all  of  which  has  resulted 
'^a  couitulon.  diaputaa  and  atrlfe.  I  am  not 
an  economist.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  problem  is  of  such  a  natiu-e  that  one 
ii^eed  not  be  an  economist  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  conclusion  concerning  the  iaauaa. 
I  think  the  moat  important  thing  ia  that 
tboae  who  attempt  to  reach  a  correct  oon- 
cltialon  be  not  special  pleadera  for  either 
side  of  the  controversy.  The  labor  aeon- 
omlata  aay  that  with  living  coata  Increaaing. 
wage  Increaaaa  are  neceaaary  in  order  to 
maintain  tha  standard  of  living  of  tha  Amer- 
ican workara.  No  thoiightful  paraou  oan 
combat  the  oorrr ctnaaa  of  that  poaltlon.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aconomuu  fur  induatry 
say  that  wagaa  form  an  impiirtant  part  uf 
tha  ooai  of  production.  Tliarafora  any  wage 
InortiHJia  must  ba  raAaotad  ti)  tha  priaa  af  Iha 
(»rodui>ui  produoad  by  thma  who  hava  aaetirad 
ft  waga  inviaaaa.  No  thoughtful  MNM  gtn 
iioinbat  that  philnaophy.  Tharafora,  wliat 
iw)  wa  havay  A  uoMaiaoily  Uiaiaaalng  aitiral 
irf  waaaa  and  \iiu-»ti  (imim  whiili  iimIhmiv 
iHaiianta,  'Iha  adMHii  uf  dui  |tw|ia»«i  aitii  •>( 
iiur  maffaMiiaa,  imaii  ut  i«ur  fMiuiMUHiiauirB 
Mhd  fMitumitiKia,  have  arHUKil  timi  llMfa  la 
M  vary  aimpla  att*war  wliii  ii  niMiuld  ba  paa> 
iigitiaad  Uf  iaiHir  'thai  I*,  thai  labgf  HMMM 
raaliaa  that  any  waga  litoiaaafi  aimply  NiMM 
III  ■  hiNliar  pilaa  fur  ilia  pnwIiMitii  of  iabor 
shd  that  tharafttra  labur  ahould  ba  aallaSad 
and  daaial  from  making  dtmaiida  fur  Inartaaa 
In  wagaa.  What  thaaa  gantlaman  naglaet  to 
lay  ia  that  Induatry  alao  should  raoognlaa 
that  with  avary  prioa  Inoraasa  thara  (oltowB 
as  a  nataaaary  corollary  a  furthar  demand 
for  waga  inoraaaa,  Tharafora  the  value  of 
price  increases  la  only  temporary  and  ephem- 
eral. What  both  induatry  and  labor  ahould 
undwwtand  ia  that  ultimately  they,  together, 
ara  going  to  price  the  prcxlucta  which  they 
produce  out  of  the  market,  which  wUl  be 
a  dlaaater  not  only  to  each  of  them,  but 
to  our  whole  national  economy. 

The  Preeldent'a  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  President  Truman's  Economic  re- 
port to  the  Congresa  had  this  to  aay  coooem- 
Ing  it: 

"Chief  among  the  unfavorable  factora  is 
the  marked  decline  in  real  purchasing  power 
of  great  numbert>  of  consumer^     *     *     * . 

"If  price  and  wage  adjuatmenta  are  not 
made — and  made  soon  enough — there  is  dan- 
ger that  consumer  buying  will  falter,  orders 
to  manufacturers  will  decline,  production 
will  drop,  and  unemployment  will  grow." 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  our 
free  Nation  cannot  keep  the  balance  sheet 
of  Industry  in  the  black  if  the  balance  sheet 
of  labor  is  in  the  red.  Look,  for  example,  at 
what  has  happened  since  VE-day  to  the  buy- 
ing power  of  factory  workers  who  represent 
about  30  percent  of  all  workers  who  are  not 
on  farms. 

Moreover,  the  financial  news  Indicates  that 
management  itself  Is  concerned  over  this 
same  situation. 

There  is  one  further  point  I  wish  to  make 
before  disciissing  specific  labor  legislation. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  consistently 
maintained  that  this  whole  question  of  la- 
bor-management relations  and  legislation 
bearing  upon  It  cannot  t>e  treated  as  a  thing 
apart.  We  must  never  forget  that  industrial 
strife  is  a  s3rmptom  of  basic  economic  mal- 
adjtistments.    Therefore,  legislation  daalgned 
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to  promote  Industrial  peace  must  also  be 
geared  to  the  larger  national  purpose  which 
seeks  increased  security  and  well-being  lor 
all  of  our  people. 

I  have  not  taken  the  position,  nor  do  I 
take  th;>  position,  that  I  oppose  every  piece 
of  legislation  which  attempts  to  restrict  the 
activities   of  labor   unions.     The   organized 
labor   movement   in  the  United   States  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  last   10 
years.     It   is   but   natural    that   such   rapid 
growth  would  bring  with  It  abuses  which,  if 
the  labor  movement  is  not  willing  to  correct, 
the    Government    must    correct.      Certainly 
the  employer  and  the  public  should  not  be 
penalized  by  the  inability  of  labor  unions  to 
agree  as  to  which  union  has  Jurisdiction  in  a 
certain  plant  or  factory  or  industry.    In  1934 
we  In  the  Congress  passed  the  National  Lalxar 
Relations  Act  which  gave  to  labor  unions  the 
machinery  by  which  it  could  be  determined 
what  was  the  proper  bargaining  agent  for 
the  employees  of  any  employer.     Organized 
labor    nailed    this   act   as    its   magna   carta. 
It  should  be  compelled  to  use  the  act  and  to 
accept  the  decisions  of  the  National  Laboi 
Relations  Boarri.  not  only  in  reference  to  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  workers,  but 
also   In   reference  to  disputes   between   the 
various  branches  of  organized   labor.     Par- 
ticularly, as  the  President  pointed  out  In  hit 
State  of  the  Union  message,  labor  should  b€ 
prevented  from  using  the  secondary  boycott 
as  a  device  to  thwart  the  decisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.     With  th« 
growth  of  the  labor  union  movement,  it  li 
certain  that  unions  should  be  comp>elled  tc 
make  public  their  flnancial  transactions.    Ai 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  unions  do  tbU 
already. 

A  study  made  by  the  Labor  Departmen' 
shows  that  among  25  international  A.  F.  of  L 
organizations.  22  provide  for  regiilar  report) 
on  finances  either  directly  to  the  local  imioni 
or  to  the  union's  convention  and  three  pro- 
vide for  regular  publication  of  financial  re- 
ports. Of  the  36  CIO  international  unions 
31  provide  for  regular  financial  audits  b3 
a  certified  public  accountant.  Thirty  pub 
lish  financial  reports  available  to  anyon( 
and  five  provide  for  flnancial  reports  to  loca 
unions  or  to  members. 

I  agree  also  that  labor  unions  should  bt 
made  subject  to  suit  In  the  event  of  vlolatloi 
of  contract  upon  their  part.  The  fact  is  tha 
In  35  of  our  48  States  they  already  are  sub- 
ject to  such  suits,  both  In  the  State  courts 
and  the  Federal  courts.  The  only  objectloi 
I  have  taken  to  the  legislation  proposed  oi 
this  point  is  that  it  Is  so  designed  as  to  se 
labor  tin  ions  apart  from  everyone  else  oi 
from  every  kind  of  organization  in  the  coun 
try  by  allowing  suits  in  Federal  covirt,  re- 
gardless of  ttie  amount  in  controversy  anc 
in  defiance  of  the  constitutional  provision! 
that  jurisdiction  of  such  private  suits  ir 
Federal  courts  shall  be  limited  to  those  can 
troversies  in  which  there  \a  a  diversity  o: 
citizenship  as  between  the  parties. 

There  are  several  bills  before  the  Congresi 
which  feature  the  creation  of  a  medlatioi 
board.  Some  would  set  up  a  board  outsidt 
the  Department  of  Labor:  others  would  se< 
up  a  mediation  board  within  the  Depart- 
mtnt  but  would  make  the  board  practicall; 
Indercwdent  and  give  to  it  the  work  of  con 
clUatlon  and  mediation  now  being  carried  oi 
by  the  Labor  Department's  Conclllatloi 
Service. 

I  am  opposed  to  these  meastires  because 
do  not  believe  that  either  approach  will  pro 
mote    industrial    peace.     There    are    severs 
compelling  reasons  for  my  conclusion. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  board  wouk 
Interfere  with  and  disrupt  not  only  the  worl 
of  the  Conciliation  Service,  but  a  much  large 
area  of  voluntary  collective  bargaining  be 
tween  labor  and  management. 
^  Inevitably,  both  sides  would  tend  to  carr 
Important  i^ues  directly  to  the  board  with 
out  making   any  serlotis  effort  to  reach   1 1 


voluntary  agreement  among  themselves. 
During  the  war  we  saw  this  happen  time  and 
time  again— the  parties  were  so  anxious  to 
have  their  dispute  reach  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  in  Washington  that  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  the  preliminary  negotiations 
were  little  more  than  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the 
big  scene  in  Washington. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  all  strongly 
oppose  the  creation  of  a  mediation  board 

And  these  four  groups  know  the  value  of 
the  United  States  Conciliation  Service  be- 
cause they  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence with  it.  Last  year,  for  Instance.  Com- 
missioners of  Conciliation  aided  In  the  peace- 
ftil  settlement  of  13.000  industrial  disputes. 
Whafs  more,  in  90  percent  of  the  disputes 
where  Commissioners  were  called  In  before 
work  had  halted,  no  stoppage  occtirred. 

Last  year  our  conciliators  also  helped  settle 
3,400  strikes.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  these  had 
begun  before  either  side  asked  the  service  to 
step  in. 

Moreover,  as  you  know,  all  of  these  settle- 
ments were  reached  by  voluntary  methods, 
carried  on  with  the  friendly  help  of  an  Ira- 
partial  moderator. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  would  be  very  un- 
wise to  Jeopardize  or  bypass  this  highly  use- 
ful machinery  in  order  to  set  up  a  mediation 
board.  But  there  is  another  reason  why  such 
a  board  would  fail  of  its  purpose.  The  solu- 
tion of  labor  disputes  Is  such  a  many-sided 
and  complicated  task  that  no  board— regard- 
less of  the  character,  ability  and  experience 
of  its  members — would  have  the  necessary 
background  to  mediate  the  enormously  varied 
range  of  disputes  that  arise  along  our  Indus- 
trial front. 

Now.  let  us  examine  a  very  different  set  of 
proposals — those  designed  to  prevent  Indus- 
try-wide bargaining  or  to  enact  other  restric- 
tions which  will  limit  the  scope  of  a  given 
union  agreement  within  an  Industry.  We 
here  on  the  west  coast  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  agreements  of  this  sort.  We 
know  how  flexible  such  contracts  are  and 
what  a  wide  range  of  problems  and  condi- 
tions they  are  designed  to  meet.  And  I  be- 
lieve most  of  you  share  my  belief  that  these 
bargaining  systems  have  helped  bring  stabil- 
ity Into  industrial  relations  and  that  they 
indicate  maturity  of  development. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  limiting  proposals 
Is  twofold.  They  seek  to  prevent  complete  or 
widespread  shut-downs  as  the  restilt  of  a 
labor-management  dispute;  and  they  seek  to 
protect  employers  within  an  Indxxstry  from 
the  economic  pressure  which  tmions  might 
otherwise  be  able  to  exert. 

So  far  as  the  first  purpose  is  concerne<l  I 
see  {lo  reason  to  suppose  that  a  ban  on  in- 
dustry-wide bargaining  will  achieve  it.  Wit- 
ness the  fact  that  there  was  no  industry-wide 
contract  in  steel  when  the  Industry  was 
sharply  curtailed  early  In  1946.  Nor  would 
such  a  prohibition  cope  with  the  problems 
raised  by  disagreements  affecting  such  public 
utilities  as  gas,  light,  or  local  transportation 
companies. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  cite  a 
study  recently  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  entitled  "Area  of  Bargaining  With 
Associations  and  Groups  of  Employers."  This 
compilation  shows  the  Important  industries 
which  now  bargtiln  on  a  national  or  indtis- 
try-wlde  scale,  those  which  bargain  by  geo- 
graphic or  regional  areas  and  those  bargain- 
ing within  a  city,  county,  or  metropolitan 
area. 

The  study  clearly  Indicates  that  propoaals 
which  would  narrow  the  scope  of  bargaining, 
either  within  an  Industry  or  a  geographic 
area,  would  also  disrupt  established  proce- 
dures in  such  industries  as  glass  and  glass- 
ware, dyeing  and  flnlshing  textile,  hosiery, 
lumber,    maritime,    metal    mining,    rubber. 


men's  clothing  and  women's  clothing,  paper 
and  pulp,  to  name  only  some  of  the  more 
Important  sectors.  In  most  of  these  Indus- 
tries area-wide  bargaining  has  worked  very 
well  and  employers  themselves  are  not  de- 
sirous of  a  change. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  troubled  period  of 
reconversion  I  find  little  reason  to  think  that 
these  proposed  limitations  would  have  con- 
tributed anything  substantial  toward  indus- 
trial peace. 

This  desire  to  localize  negotiation  seems  to 
rest  somewhat  on  the  belief  that  both  sides 
are  more  apt  to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement 
under  such  conditions.  My  Aperience  since 
VJ-day  does  not  bear  this  out.  Time  after 
time  when  local  union  committees  and  their 
employers  were  deadlocked,  I  have  called 
upon  the  heads  of  international  unions,  and 
they  were  able  to  reach  a  settlement. 

Regarding  the  second  purpose — to  restrict 
the  economic  power  of  unions  at  the  bar- 
gaining table — I  can  see  no  Justification  for 
this  approach  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  labor  is  receiving  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  national  income.  To  date,  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  to  support  this  view. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  some  employers  feel  that  organized 
labor  now  threatens  management's  "right 
to  manage."  While  I  do  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  this  viewpoint,  I  do  believe  that 
such  fears  are  based  upon  a  lack  of  real 
familiarity  with  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  Because  of  the  Increase  in  union 
membership  during  the  war  and  because  of 
changes  in  union  and  business  management, 
many  representatives  of  both  groups  got  their 
first  taste  of  frfee  collective  bargaining  In 
the  last  year. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  Instances  where 
one  side  or  both  took  extreme  positions,  but 
I  do  not  think  this  fact  warrants  any  ctu-- 
tailment  of  the  sort  proposed  Moreover,  1 
am  convinced  that  these  limitations  would 
encourage  fiu'ther  strife.  It  Is  significant, 
too,  that  the  trend  of  successful  bargaining 
has  been  to  Increase  the  range  of  subjects 
which  are  open  for  discussion.  For  example, 
many  employers  who  once  objected  to  dis- 
cussing anything  but  wages  and  hours,  have 
found  by  experience  that  grievance  machin- 
ery, safety  and  health  and  other  matters  are 
proper  subjects  for  collective  bargaining. 

Witness,  also,  the  recent  letter  which  Pres- 
ident Truman  received  from  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion — discussing  a  report  on  the 
guaranteed  wage,  the  Board  unanimously 
concluded : 

"Adoption  of  guaranteed  wage  plans 
should  not  be  the  subject  of  legislative  ac- 
tion, but  should  be  referred  to  free  collective 
bargaining     •     •     • 

"Stabilization  of  employment  and  Its  ef- 
fectuation through  wage  or  employment 
guaranties,  where\er  possible,  are  matters  of 
mutual  concern  to  employers  and  employees. 
Each  party  has  the  definite  responsibility  of 
seeking  to  stabilize  operations  within  a  plant 
or  industry  in  order  to  advance  the  level  of 
general  economic  security  of  the  Nation." 

Another  group  of  proposals  Is  aimed  at  the 
closed  shop  and  kindred  forms  of  union 
security.  By  forbidding  any  contract  which 
makes  membership  or  nonmembershlp  in  a 
labor  organization  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, these  bills  presumably  would  outlaw 
the  closed  shop,  the  union  shop,  maintenance 
of  membership,  and  possibly  preferential 
hiring 

As  of  last  April,  77  percent  of  the  workers 
in  this  country  who  belonged  to  organised 
labor  and  worked  under  union  contract 
would  have  their  status  changed  by  these 
bills.  Here  are  the  figures,  by  type  of  agree- 
ment: 

Perctnt 

Closed  shop 30 

Union    shop. .     15 

Maintenance  of  membership .    29 

Preferential    hiring t 
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Neglecting  other  considerations,  it  Is  plain 
that  such  proposals  would  open  the  doors 
to  prolonged  industrial  chaos  In  America. 
Union  security  Is  the  very  heart  of  these  con- 
tracts. In  many  cases  these  security  provi- 
sions were  won  after  long  struggles  and 
against  the  bitterest  opposition  from  open- 
sbop  employers.  Given  thic  historical  back- 
ground, and  the  undeniable  fact  that  8<nne 
employers  still  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
luiions,  I  do  not  see  how  a  ban  on  union 
aecurity  could  fail  to  provoke  industrial 
■trlfe. 

But  I  also  know  that  many  employers,  af- 
ter direct  and  long  experience  with  union 
security  clauses,  found  that  they  were  de- 
sirable and  would  object  seriously  to  any 
legal  ban  on  such  provisions. 

Let  me  be  more  specific  and  cite  some 
definite  examples.  The  National  Foremen's 
Institute,  Inc.,  an  advisory  service  on  labor 
matters  for  employers,  recently  surveyed  the 
attitude  of  1,000  companies  that  have  some 
form  of  closed  shop.  The  Foremen's  In- 
stitute reported — in  some  astonishment— 
that  nearly  one-fifth,  19.2  percent,  of  these 
employers  believe  that  closed -shop  contracts 
made  for  better  relations  between  employers 
and  employees.  Less  than  15  percent  re- 
ported that  union  security  clauses  had 
worsened  labor  relations  in  their  plants.  The 
remainder,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  em- 
ployers, CO' 'Id  see  little  difference  one  way 
or  the  other. 

In  case  you  think  the  Foremen's  Institute 
poll  was  not  typical,  let  me  refer  you  to  a 
very  recent  l:sue  of  Business  Week.  This 
magazine  sent  its  reporters  to  Interview  busi- 
nessmen on  this  subject.  Altogether,  their 
reporters  talked  to  employers  who  manufac- 
tured Just  about  everything  from  aircraft  to 
razor  blades.  Bach  one  had  some  form  of 
union  security — and  what  was  the  result? 

Fifty-eight  percent  said  that  the  effect  of 
such  elimination  would  be  bad  for  manage- 
ment. 

There  is  one  particular  reason  why  many 
businessmen  should  prefer  some  form  of 
union  security.  So  far  as  I  know,  every  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  industrial  relations 
favors  the  inclusion  in  labor  contracts  of 
provisions  for  handling  grievances. 

As  some  of  you  will  recall,  there  was  no 
dispute  at  the  President's  labor-manage- 
ment conference  on  iiulustrial  relations  in 
November  1945,  on  this  question.  Enlight- 
ened onployers  and  labor  unions  have  come 
to  recognize  throtigh  experience  the  necessity 
of  including  in  their  contracts  sound  pro- 
visions for  the  settlemen*  of  minor  dis- 
putes— even  up  to  the  point  of  providing  a 
terminal  point  in  the  form  of  arbitration  or 
ux  umpire  system  where  disputes  within  the 
operation  of  the  contract  can  be  decided. 
These  are  the  day-to-day  disputes,  the  in- 
evitable frictions  that  are  bound  to  arise 
where  men  work  together.  In  the  over-all 
scheme  of  things,  any  single  one  may  be  im- 
important.  But  unless  they  are  handled 
properly  they  breed  discontent  and  frictions 
which  in  a  short  time  would  break  down 
good  industrial  relations. 

I  doubt  if  you  could  find  a  management 
representative  who  Is  active  in  the  field  of 
labor  relations  who  would  question  that  con- 
clusion. Now,  if  through  a  ban  on  union 
security,  a  substantial  proportion  of  em- 
ployees In  any  establishment  would  fall  out- 
side the  union  which  has  done  the  bargain- 
ing and  would  be  compelled  to  deal  indi- 
vidually on  every  grievance,  the  most  sub- 
stantial advance  that  has  been  made  in  in- 
dustrial relations  in  many  years  would  be 
lost. 

The  question  of  democracy  In  unions  is  an- 
oU^er  case  in  point.  Of  course,  the  affairs 
of  unions  should  be  conducted  democrat- 
ically. And  this  does  not  always  hold  true. 
Yet  here,  as  in  every  other  phase  of  human 
relations,    the    preponderance    of    evidence 


must  be  given  great  weight.  My  own  experi- 
ence and  observation  leads  me  to  conclude 
that  imk>n  rules  and  practices  are  not  be- 
hind other  segments  of  American  life  In  the 
practice  of  democracy. 

In  thh  connection,  let  me  cite  a  recent 
article  by  Joseph  Shlster.  of  Yale  University. 
Entitled  "The  Locus  of  Union  Control  in 
Collective  Bargaining,"  the  article  appeared 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for 
August  1946. 

One  of  the  points  which  the  author  makes 
In  his  summary  and  conclusions  Is  of  par- 
ticular Interest      I  quote: 

"The  ultimate  control  over  collective  bar- 
gaining in  most  unions  does  rest  with  the 
rank  and  file.  •  •  •  True,  the  full  power 
of  settlement  is  sometimes  vested  in  the  ne- 
gotiators, but  the  slgniflcant  point  Is  that  this 
power  is  voluntarily  entrusted  to  the  leaders 
by  the  rank  and  file  In  most  Instances.  It  Is 
true  further,  that  e8peciall>  in  national  ne- 
gotiations, the  actual  control  over  the  bar- 
gain— in  practice — rests  with  a  small  subcom- 
mittee of  the  negotiating  group.  But  here 
again  the  condition  has  been  brought  about 
by  necessary  structural  conditions,  and  was 
not  Imposed  on  the  rank  a'.id  file  by  leader- 
ship." 

A  third  group  of  legislative  proposals  re- 
volve around  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  In  general,  these  bills 
would  "eqtiallze  bargaining  power"  and  seek 
to  discourage  stiikes  by  depriving  workers 
ot  certain  rights  they  now  have  under  the 
act. 

Passed  in  1935.  the  Wagner  Act  has  been 
attacked  and  defended  In  court  and  out.  As 
you  recall,  its  constitutionality  was  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Cotirt  early  In  1937.  During 
the  next  10  years  a  great  body  of  law  has 
been  developed  in  interpreting  the  act  and 
Its  meaning.  In  many  respects  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law  are  enmeshed  with  the 
collective-bargaining  process  Itself  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  know  Just  how  far-reaching 
any  given  change  might  be.  So  much  is 
Involved — including  the  attitudes  of  many 
employers  when  and  If  a  new  power  equa- 
tion is  created.  Therefore  I  have  strongly 
urged  the  Congress  that  this  whole  question 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  study,  by 
a  commission,  as  the  President  recommended 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  study 
should  look  closely  into  the  basic  causes  of 
labor  disputes.  And  I  would  further  recom- 
mend the  kind  of  approach  that  I  have  In- 
dicated, paying  close  attention  to  the  real 
goal  this  Nation  seeks  in  the  years  ahead— 
sectn-e  abundance  in  a  world  at  peace. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  or 
two  about  compulsory  arbitration.  To  some 
people  this  looks  like  a  fair  and  simple  solu- 
tion to  the  strike  problem.  But  let  me  re- 
mind you  again — if  compulsory  arbitration 
is  to  succeed  in  eliminating  walk-outs  and 
lock-outs,  it  can  only  do  so  by  abolishing  or 
restricting  the  right  to  contract. 

Compulsory  arbitration  simply  means  that 
the  Government  writes  a  contract  for  the 
parties.  Proponents  of  such  legislation  seem 
to  believe  that  Government  intervention 
would  apply  primarily  to  wages,  perhaps  even 
to  hours,  but  not  much  else  because  they 
hold  that  these  are  the  most  frequent  mat- 
ters in  dispute.  But  many  labor  agreements 
contain  numerotts  detailed  provisions  con- 
cerning working  conditions,  safety  measures, 
benefits  and  grievance  procedures.  Disputes 
can  and  do  arise  over  these  matters.  The 
arbitrator,  if  the  dispute  is  to  be  settled,  must 
arrive  at  a  Just  and  equitable  settlement. 
Those  who  are  most  strongly  opposed  to 
Government  control  and  planning  have  not 
been  slow  to  point  out  the  impossibility  of 
government  effectively  regulating  the  In- 
finite details  of  economic  activity. 

The  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration 
does  violence  to  our  whole  Anglo-Saxon  con- 


cept of  law.  Many  people  say  that  it  is 
customary  under  our  system  when  two  peo- 
ple have  a  dispute  to  take  that  dispute  into 
court  and  let  the  court  decide  which  side  Is 
right  and  which  Is  wrong.  So  far  as  contrac- 
tual relations  between  parties  is  ooncerned, 
it  has  never  been  within  the  purview  of  the 
court's  power  to  write  contracts  for  people. 
Once  contracts  have  been  written  and  agreed 
upon  the  courts  will  Interpret  and  enforce 
them,  but  no  court  has  attempted  to  write 
contracts.  That  is  what  those  who  advocate 
compulsory  arbitration  would  have  the  board 
of  arbitration  of  a  court  do  for  the  parties.  It 
must  also  be  realized  that  if  an  arbitrator 
writes  a  contract  which,  by  increase  in  wages 
or  by  any  other  device.  Increases  the  cost  to 
the  employer,  it  will  then  be  necessary  for 
the  arbitrator  or  for  some  governmental 
agency  to  determine  what  price  the  employer 
may  charge  for  the  products  which  he  manu- 
factures and  sells.  Just  as  sure  as  night  fol- 
lows the  day  the  second  step  must  follow  the 
first.  The  Government  cannot  control  the 
industrial  relations  side  of  the  problem  with- 
out controlling  all  of  the  other  steps  and 
the  manufacture,  distribution  and  sale  of  the 
goods  produced.  Therefore,  those  who  un- 
wittingly believe  that  there  is  a  simple  an- 
swer through  the  medium  of  compulsory  ar- 
bitration have  not  looked  further  down  the 
road  which  must  be  followed  If  such  com- 
pulsory arbitration  Is  to  be  effective.  I  dont 
think  the  American  people  want  such  a 
planned  economy  as  the  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion proposal  would  require. 

Both  management  and  labor  oppose  such 
an  extension  of  control  for  they  know  that 
if  a  free-enterprise  economy  Is  to  be  pre- 
served, the  terms  of  labor-management 
agreements  should  not  be  dictated  by  gov- 
ernment. This  relationship  touches  the 
most  vital  activity  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  oiu  adult  population.  Freedom  to 
contract  In  the  sense  that  parties  are  free 
to  refrain  from  entering  into  contracts,  even 
where  public  policy  requires  the  setting  of 
some  of  the  terms.  Is  basic  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  free  society. 

My  position  on  certain  boycotts  and  other 
unlawful  combinations  should  be  well 
known.  As  President  Truman  said  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  message,  the  use  of  the 
secondary  boycott  to  further  Jurlsdictionsl 
disputes  or  compel  employers  to  violate  the 
National  Labcv  Relatione  Act  ts  Indefensible. 
But  as  the  President's  recommendation 
pointed  out,  not  all  secondary  boycotts  are 
unjustified.  He  carefully  distinguished  be- 
tween boycotts  intended  to  protect  wages 
and  working  conditions  from  those  In  fur- 
therance of  Jurisdictional  disputes. 

The  bills  dealing  with  this  subject  go  far 
beyond  the  President's  recommendation. 
They  are  aimed  at  all  boycotts.  I  strongly 
urge  that  legislation  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter be  so  drawn  as  to  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  President's  recommendations. 

The  months  that  followed  VJ-day  were 
anxious  ones  for  indtistry  and  labor.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the 
normal  processes  of  collecti\'e  bargaining 
had  given  place  to  patriotic  sanctions.  In- 
cluding the  no-strike  pledge  and  a  wide 
range  of  wartime  controls.  Necessarily  this 
meant  that  many  problems  were  left  unset- 
tled and  many  questions  remained  un- 
answered. 

When  Japan  surrendered,  these  old  ques- 
tions rose  to  plague  us.  But  unless  I  am 
very  much  mistaken,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  since  August  1946.  Both  labor  and 
management  have  a  much  more  construc- 
tive attitude.  The  Nation  has  boldly  re- 
afBrmed  its  faith  in  freedom.  Its  regard  for 
human  dignity  and  human  rights.  Let  us 
keep  these  principles  constantly  before  U£ 
as  we  move  into  the  world  of  tomcnrow. 
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Aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MAssACHT7srrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1947 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  made 
by  me  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Caro- 
lina Political  Union : 

Tonight  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  tor  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, which  Illustrates  clearly  the  direction 
and  meaning  of  American  foreign  policy  In 
the  year  1947. 

You  are  already  familiar  with  the  recep- 
tion In  the  House  of  the  President's  speech 
Only  twice  did  applause  break  out  and  then 
It  rippled  fitfully  across  the  crowded  hall  ol 
Congress  and  died.  Reporters  noted  thai 
never  In  recent  history  had  a  Presldentla: 
message  been  received  with  such  a  deep  sens« 
of  awareness  of  what  that  message  mighi 
eventually  mean  to  the  security  of  this  coun 
try  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  Pres 
Ident,  as  you  well  remember,  stated  thai 
•■Greece  must  have  assistance  If  It  Is  to  be 
come  a  self-supporting  and  sell-respecttn( 
democracy"  and  that  Turkey  must  also  havi 
Msistance  if  It  la  to  maintain  Its  security. 

This  preoccupation  of  the  United  State 
with  those  countries  that  form  the  bridge 
head  between  the  peoples  and  civilizations  o 
the  East  and  the  once  powerful,  now  destl 
tute  and  suffering  people  of  Europe.  Is  m 
new  one  for  the  United  States.    It  was  no 
President  Truman  who  said,  "a  strong  hop 
has  long  been  entertained,  founded  on  th 
heroic    struggle    of    the    Greeks,    that    the 
would  succeed  In  their  contest  and  resum  s 
their   equal   station   among   the   nations  or 
the  earth.     It   Is  believed   that   the   whol ; 
civilized  world  would  Uke  a  deep  in  teres: 
Sn  their  welfare."    It  was  not  President  Tru  ■ 
man  but  that  able,  cautious  man,  who  firs: 
enunciated  the  doctrine  that  placed  Amer- 
ican strength  behind  the  guarantee  of  free- 
dom for  the  Western  Hemisphere.  James  Mon  - 
roc. 

I  support  the  President's  proposal  for  as 
slstance  to  the  Governments  of  Greece  an^ 
Turkey.     I  feel  It  to  be  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  country.    I  propose  here  to  glv » 
the  reasons  for  my  belief. 

Long  a  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  pollc  ? 
has  been  the  belief  that  American  securlt  r 
would  be  dangerously  threatened  If  the  con  - 
tlnent  of  Europe  or  that  of  Asia  were  dom- 
inated by  any  one  power.  We  fought  in  191 1 
when  It  appeared  that  Germany  would  brea  t 
the  thinning  lines  of  the  French  and  th; 
British  and  win  through  to  domination  c  f 
the  European  Continent.  We  fought  again  1 1 
1941  to  oppose  the  domination  of  Asia  by  th » 
Empire  of  Japan.  We  fought  in  Europe  t  j 
prevent  the  fall  of  Britain  and  of  Russia  an  1 
the  consequent  subjugation  of  Europe  an  1 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  atomic  bomb  and  guided  missile  h 
not  yet  weakened  that  cornerstone.  W  e 
would  still  fight.  I  believe,  to  prevent  Kurop  t 
and  Asia  from  becoming  dominated  by  oc  b 
great  military  power  and  we  will  oppose  bli  - 
terly,  I  believe,  the  suffering  people  of  Europ  b 
ano  Asia  succumbing  to  the  false,  soporlf  c 
Ideology  of  Red  totalitarianism. 

Our  proposed  assistance  to  Greece  and  Tu: 
key.  therefore,  is  not  turning  the  page  to  a 
new    chapter    In    American   foreign    pollc '. 
Out-foreign  policy   la  the  same  as   it  hi « 


always  been  from  the  day  that  the  discern- 
ing Monroe  first  enunciated  the  principles 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.      It  merely  means 
that  time   and  space  have   brought   a   new 
interpretation  to  that  historical  document. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the  map  to  see 
what  might  happen   if  Greece  and  Turkey 
fell   into  the  Communist  orbit.      The  road 
to  the  Middle  East  would  be  flung  open.    The 
traditional  goal  of  the  Rvisslan  foreign  policy, 
an  opening  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  all 
of  lU  strategic  implications,  would  be  gained. 
If  we  give  way  and  Greece  and  Turkey  suc- 
cumb  It   would   have   tremendoiis   strategic 
and  Ideological  repercussions  throughout  the 
world.      It  wovild  be  a  sign  to  all  of  those 
hard-pressed     governments     now     resisting 
those  disciples  of  the  party  line,  who  feed 
on  the  misery  and  despair  of  the  postwar 
world.      Our    neutrality    would    strengthen 
greatly  the  prestige  of  Soviet  Russia.     The 
barriers  would  be  down   and  the  Red   tide 
would  flow  across   the  face  of  Europe  and 
through  Asia  with  new  power  and  vigor. 

I  should  like  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  proposals  for  assistance.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  objections,  and  one 
which  Is  to  be  carefully  considered.  Is  that 
the  proposed  loans  are  unfriendly  acts  aad 
enhance  the  prospects  of  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  war  with  Russia  might 
arise  In  two  waj-s.  The  greatest  danger  Is 
a  war  which  would  be  waged  by  the  conscious 
decision  of  the  leaders  of  Russia  some  25 
or  35  years  from  now.  At  that  time,  Russia 
vrtll  have  a  greater  population  than  all  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  could  challenge  even  this 
country  In  steel  production  and  over-all 
power.  She  will  have  the  atomic  bomb,  the 
planes,  the  ports,  and  the  ships  to  wage 
aggressive  war  outside  her  borders.  Such 
a  conflict  would  truly  mean  the  end  of  the 
world  and  all  our  diplomacy  and  prayers 
must  be  exerted  to  avoid  It. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Russia  wants  war 
now.  Nevertheless,  as  General  Elsenhower 
said  the  other  day.  "All  wars  are  stupid  and 
they  can  occur  stupidly."  There  Is  real 
danger  that  Russia  may  stumble  into  a  war 
which  she  may  not  want  because  of  a  series 
of  bad  guesses  and  bad  Information.  The 
Russian  Information  and  intelligence  services 
are,  I  believe,  among  the  poorest  In  the 
world  despite  all  the  glamorous  nonsen.'^e 
which  seems  to  be  written  about  them.  Tlie 
reports  which  these  services  supply  to  the 
Kremlin  cannot  be  checked  against  any  In- 
dependent sources  of  Information.  You  will 
not  And  In  the  world  today  freely  traveling 
Russian  newspapermen,  foreign  traders, 
tourists,  or  residents  abroad.  The  Kremlin's 
view  of  world  affairs,  therefore,  is  bound  to 
be  limited. 

This,  to  my  mind,  enhances  the  short-term 
danger  of  a  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Let  us  suppose  that  puppet  governments  are 
installed  in  Greece  and  Turkey  which  then 
establish  still  closer  relations  with  Poland, 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  centuries-old  Russian  dream  of 
domination  of  the  straits  and  access  to  the 
vast  areas  to  the  south  and  east  would  be 
realized,  and  realized  with  practically  no 
sacrifice.  We  may  then  well  imagine  that 
she  might  decide  to  rotmd  out  her  Mediter- 
ranean bastion  by  annexing  a  few  crumbs  of 
territory  here  and  there,  say  In  northern 
Iran  or  the  eastern  provinces  of  Turkey.  She 
would  expect  to  get  such  trifles  at  little  cost 
only  to  be  bitterly  shocked  and  surprised  to 
discover  that  she  had  touched  off  a  world 
war. 

If  you  consider  this  fantastic,  look  for 
a  moment  at  Hitler's  Reich,  After  the  dip- 
lomatic failures  at  Munich  and  the  sutae- 
quent  swallowing  up  of  Czechoslovakia,  Hit- 
ler's information  services  told  him  that  the 
British  and  French  and  Americans  would  do 


nothing  about  Poland.  They  were  wrong 
about  Britain  and  France,  and  the  result  we 
know. 

To  me  all  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  American  dollars  and  credits  In 
Greece  and  Turkey  now  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  avoid  sending  men  later,  and 
win  avert  a  repetition  of  the  process  I  have 
Just  described. 

The  second  objection  to  the  President's 
proposals,  and  one  which  is  most  often  heard, 
I  believe,  Is  that  we  are  willfully  bypassing 
the  United  Nations.  It  Is  extraordinary  what 
strange  bedfellows  this  crisis  has  made  and 
what  sudden  friendships  have  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  United  Nations!  Imagine  Henry 
Wallace  and  Senator  Wherry  on  the  same 
side! 

Many  people  do,  however,  sincerely  feel  that 
the  United  Nations  has  been  slighted.  I 
think  the  feeling  arises  from  some  confusion 
as  to  what  the  United  Nations  can  do.  It 
Is  not  equipped  to  deal  with  every  problem 
in  international  affairs  nor  Is  there  anything 
In  the  concept  of  the  United  Nations  which 
precludes  one  nation  from  asking  another 
for  assistance  as  Greece  has  asked  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  Is  now  ready  and  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  that  part  of  the  prob- 
lem which  arises  from  outside  Greece's  bor- 
ders, and  is  doing  so.  Greece  has  charged  be- 
fore the  Security  Council  that  armed  bands 
operating  within  her  territory  are  paitly  sup- 
plied, trained,  and  given  refuge  In  Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Albania,  and  that  these  bands 
are  moving  back  and  forth  across  the  bor- 
der. Greece  has  asked  the  United  Nations 
for  help  In  dealing  with  this  situation  and 
the  Security  CouncU  has  appointed  a  com- 
mission which  is  now  investigating  Greek 
charges  on  the  spot.  The  United  States  took 
an  energetic  part  in  setting  up  this  commis- 
sion and,  I  am  sure,  we  hope  that  its  find- 
ings win  afford  the  basis  for  a  settlement  of 
at  least  that  part  of  the  question. 

However,  Greece  has  asked  this  country  for 
economic  and  financial  assistance,  for  sup- 
plies and  funds  to  cope  with  Its  Internal  dif- 
ficulties. UNRRA  and  the  British  have  been 
helping  Greece  with  these  problems,  but  the 
present  crisis  has  arisen  because  these  sup- 
ports must  be  withdrawn. 

There  Is  no  organization  In  the  United 
Nations  which  Is  ready  to  give  such  support. 
The  World  Bank  Is  primarily  designed  to 
make  loans  of  self-llquldatlng  character  and 
It  Is  doubtful  If  It  could  or  would  take  up  a 
Greek  loan.  Furthermore,  the  Bank  simply 
Is  not  organized  to  function  at  the  present 
time.  It  Is  only  Just  beginning  to  consider 
applications  and  as  yet  has  made  no  loans 
whatsoever. 

The  United  Nations  has  had  neither  the 
funds  nor  the  organization  to  do  a  Job  of 
this  character.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  It  has.  or  even  to  go  through  a  long 
pro  forma  effort  which  we  know  will  be  futile 
m  the  end. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  the 
whole  concept  of  the  United  Nations  Is  that 
of  the  evolution  of  law  backed  up  by  force 
utilized  under  the  guidance  and  restraint  of 
the  Secvirlty  Council.  So  far.  no  progress 
has  been  made  In  establishing  the  military 
contingents  which  are  to  back  up  Security 
Council  decisions.  Why?  Because  the 
Soviet  Union  has  dragged  Its  feet  constantly 
In  the  discussions  of  the  military  staff  com- 
mittee which  was  to  draw  plans  for  the  en- 
forcement measures.  Besides  all  this,  there 
is  yet  no  settlement  of  the  territorial  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  last  war,  no  peace 
settlement  In  fact,  and  no  generally  accepted 
plan  for  the  control  of  atomic  weapons,  nor 
for  the  regulation  of  armaments. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  Nations  is  the 
great  hope  for  the  future.    I  do  hope  per- 
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Bonally  that  the  administration  will  Inform 
and  keep  the  United  Nations  abreast  of  all 
moves  that  it  will  take  in  this  Greek  and 
Turkish  matter.  We  already  have  the  ad- 
ministration's assurance  that  It  Is  studying 
measures  whereby  the  United  Nations  can 
help.  Senator  Austin  is  making  a  state- 
ment to  the  Security  Council  tomorrow 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  problem. 
It  would,  however,  mean  an  early  collapse  of 
the  United  Nations  organization  if  we  were 
to  place  on  its  infant  shoulders  a  burden 
which  it  cannot  yet  bear  and  with  which  It 
was.  In  fact,  never  Intended  It  should  deal. 
Another  objection  to  the  President's  plan 
Is  based  on  the  allegedly  undemocratic  and 
reactionary  Greek  Government,  which  our 
loan  would  support  In  power.  The  facts  are 
these:  In  accordance  with  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment, a  civil  mission  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  England,  and 
France  (Russia  refused  to  Join)  was  sent  to 
Greece  to  determine  the  fairness  of  the 
recent  election.  In  the  conclusion  of  the 
report  this  mission  unanimously  stated  "that 
notwithstanding  the  present  Intensity  of 
political  emotions  In  Greece,  conditions  were 
such  as  to  warrant  the  holding  of  elections, 
that  the  election  proceedings  were  on  the 
whole  free  and  fair,  and  that  the  general 
outcome  represented  the  true  veidlct  of  the 
Greek  people. '  Not  only  were  the  elections 
closely  observed  by  the  mission,  but  polls 
were  taken  which  substantiated  the  results: 
1.117.C00  votes  were  recorded  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 1,850.000.  The  Communist-dominated 
EAM  as  a  matter  of  policy  abstained  from 
voting,  and  it  Is  estimated  by  the  mission 
that  they  reduced  the  number  of  those  voting 
by  about  15  percent.  Thus  the  election  was 
free  and  fair.  The  Greek  Goveriunent  now 
contains  elements  of  all  parties  with  the 
exception  of  Communists. 

The  United  States  Government  Is  not,  as 
the  President  stated,  endorsing  or  In  any 
*-ay  condoning  any  of  the  past  actions  of  the 
present  Greek  Government.  But  it  recog- 
niZ3s  full  well  that  the  alternative  to  the 
present  government  is  not  liberal  democracy, 
but  communism.  An  orderly  liberal  gov- 
ernment will  come  Into  being  when  an  order- 
ly middle  class  exists  in  Greece. 

The  President  has  called  for  a  loan  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  of  $400,000,000.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  will  go  for 
relief  of  the  civilian  population  of  Greece, 
whose  suffering  during  the  war  was  well 
known.  This  amount  will  Include  imported 
materials  and  equipment  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  railroads,  roads,  transportation 
system,  electrical  utilities,  farm  machinery, 
food-processing  equipment,  and  raw  materi- 
als for  many  peacetime  programs. 

An  additional  8150,000,000  will  be  devoted 
to  making  available  to  the  Greek  armed 
forces  the  clothing,  arms,  food,  and  equip- 
ment to  deal  effectively  with  the  guerrillas 
and  to  place  some  stability  in  the  military 
position  of  Greece  as  a  whole. 

In  addition  to  equipment,  special  missions 
will  be  sent  to  Greece  which  will  Include 
experts  In  many  fields,  but  will  not  Include 
any   troops. 

The  remaining  $100,000,000  goes  to  the 
Turkish  Government.  The  general  economic 
conditions  In  Turkey  are  more  favorable  than 
those  In  Greece,  and  thus  nearly  the  entire 
$100,000,000  will  be  devoted  to  equipment  for 
the  Tvirklsh  armed  forces  and  for  projects 
such  as  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Turkish 
railroad  system  which  will  contribute  most 
directly  to  the  maintenance  of  security  In 
Turkey.  Tvukey  occupies  a  strategic  posi- 
tion of  great  importance,  and  lives  under  a 
heavy  shadow  thrown  by  its  great  neighbor 
to  the  north  and  to  the  east. 

The  proposed  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  Is  an  Integral  part  of  American  for- 
eign policy  of  1947.  It  is  part  of  the  policy 
developed  by  Secretary  Byrnes  to  prevent  the 


spread  of  communism  by  supporting  those 
governments  that  are  standing  up  against 
Russian  expansion.  To  some  of  those  coun- 
tries we  have  given  outright  toans,  such  as 
ova  recent  loan  to  Great  Britain;  to  others, 
relief  shipments  which  have  helped  prevent 
sheer  misery  and  starvation  from  driving  the 
sufferers  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 
In  Italy,  Japan,  and  Germany,  we  have  kept 
occupation  troops.  In  Korea  and  China  we 
retained  elements  of  the  American  Army  end 
marines,  and  we  have  taken  a  firm  stand  on 
Trieste,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  Danube.  All  of  these  Independent  events 
add  up  to  the  central  theme  of  our  American 
foreign  policy — the  prevention  of  Russian 
domination  of  Europe  and  Asia.  This  Is  the 
foreign  policy  that  I  support  most  vigor- 
ously. Upon  It  depends  our  security,  and  I 
believe  the  best  hope  of  peace.  The  manifest 
destiny  of  Russia  can  best  be  contained  by, 
In  the  words  of  Louis  Fischer:  "Blocking  the 
Russian  territorial  expansion  by  an  effective 
International  organization  and  blocking 
Russian  ideological  expansion  by  increasing 
the  contentment  and  cohesion  of  the  coim- 
trles  In  her  path." 

Our  aim  is  not  to  dominate  by  dollar 
Imperialism  the  Governments  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  but  rather  It  Is  to  assist  them  to 
live  In  freedom. 

Prom  Greece  has  come  much  of  the  culture 
and  civilization  upon  which  the  Institutional 
and  political  life  of  this  Nation  has  been 
based.  We  seek  to  give  to  the  Greeks  an 
opportunity  to  rebuild  their  country;  and 
to  the  Turks  an  opportunity  to  maintain 
their  security. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  ago 
Greece  was  struggling  for  her  liberty.  The 
voice  of  America  spoke  then  as  It  does  now, 
when  Daniel  Webster  stood  up  in  the  Hall 
of  Congress  and  said,  "Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  some  things  which  to  be  well  done 
must  be  promptly  done.  If  we  even  deter- 
mine to  do  the  thing  that  is  now  pro- 
posed, we  may  do  It  too  late.  Sir,  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  are  for  withholding 
aid  when  it  Is  most  urgently  needed,  and 
when  the  stress  Is  past,  and  the  aid  no  longer 
necessary,  overwhelming  the  sufferer  with 
caresses.  I  will  not  stand  by  and  see  my 
fellow  man  drowning  without  stretching 
out  a  hand  to  help  him,  till  he  has  by  his 
own  efforts  and  presence  of  mind,  reached  the 
shore  and  safety,  and  then  encumber  him 
with  aid.  With  suffering  Greece  now  Is  the 
crisis  of  her  fate — her  great.  It  may  be  her 
last,  struggle,  sir.  While  we  sit  here  delib- 
erating, her  destiny  may  be  decided." 

The  decision  Is  up  to  us.  The  path  Is 
clearly  marked.  It  must  be  clearly  followed. 
It  Is  the  only  path  by  which  we  will  reach 
security  and  peace. 


Management  Protests  Supreme  Court 
Ruling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1947 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Danville.  111.,  Commercial-News,  the 
largest  newspaper  in  my  district,  for  the 
reason  that  it  reflects  the  feeling  of  a 
large  and  important  section  of  my  con- 
stituency, and  for  the  further  reason  that 
it  bears  directly  on  one  of  the  most  press- 


ing problems  now  facing  the  Congress. 
It  reads: 

MANAGEMENT  PBOTESTS  SXn>R£MS  COT7ST  BT7UMO 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on 
March  10.  1947.  rendered  a  decision  of  un- 
usual importance  in  labor-management 
relationships. 

According  to  this  decision,  which  was 
handed  down  in  the  case  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.  v.  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  legality  was  affirmed  of  foremen 
being  entitled  as  a  class  to  the  right  of  self- 
organization,  collective  bargaining,  and  other 
concerted  activities  assured  to  employees  gen- 
erally by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  Supreme  Court  wrs  divided  in  this  Im- 
portant matter  6  to  4,  indicating  that  the 
decision  was  as  close  as  well  could  be.  As  a 
result,  foremen  may  now  be  represented  for 
the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining. 

In  opposition  to  the  organization  of  man- 
agers, most  employers  have  held  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  foremen  are  an  Integral  part  of 
the  management  organization  and  should  not 
belong  to  a  union,  on  the  basis  that  the  in- 
terests and  activities  of  foremen  are  much 
more  closely  related  to  management  than  to 
employees  generally. 

There  is  now  pending  In  Congress  im- 
portant labor  legislation  affecting  all  future 
relations  between  employers  and  employees, 
and  the  importance  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  underestimated  by  em- 
ployers, since  It  deals  with  the  question  of 
excluding  foremen  from  the  coverage  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Management  throughout  the  Nation  Is  pro- 
testing the  Supreme  Court  decision  because 
It  Is  felt  that  Its  results  may  be  a  source  of 
difficulty.  The  opportunity  Is  now  offered 
for  Congress  to  determine  the  status  of  fore- 
men by  legislation. 

Members  of  Congress  as  a  whole  are  anxious 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  their 
constituents.  If  such  matters  are  brought 
to  their  attention.  We  suggest,  accordingly, 
to  the  Dlinols  Congressmen  that  they  sub- 
scribe to  the  legislation  now  pending  with 
relation  to  the  status  of  foremen. 


Why  Not  Prosecute? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recorb,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

March  31,  1947. 
Hon.  Tom  C.  Clark, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington  25.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  You  will  re- 
call that  on  October  7,  1946,  I  wrote  to  you 
and  requested  that  you  prosecute  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  and  ita 
officers  lor  violation  of  the  MacCormack 
Registration  Act,  (52  Stat.  631).  which  re- 
quires that  "Every  person  who  is  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  principal  shall  •  •  •  reg- 
ister with  the  Secretary  of  State,"  and  the 
Voorhls  Act  (54  Stat.  1201).  which  requires 
that  "Every  organization  subject  to  foreign 
control  which  engages  in  political  activity; 
•  •  •  shall  be  required  to  register  with 
the  Attorney  General."  (The.  Voorhls  Act 
ftirther  provides  that  "Evfery  organization. 
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the  purpose  or  aim  of  whlcfa.  or  one  od  the 
purposes  or  alms  of  which,  Is  the  establish- 
ment, control,  conduct,  setziire,  or  overthrow 
of  a  government  or  subdivision  thereof  by 
the  use  of  force,  violence,  military  measures, 
or  threats  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  fore- 
going; •  •  •  shall  be  required  to  reg- 
Uter  with  the  Attorney  General.") 

The  Oonunittee  on  Un-American  Activities 
today  filed  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  entitled  •The  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  as  an  Agent  of  a  Foreign 
Power."  I  am  enclosing  herewith  copies  of 
this  SA-page  report  which  to  my  mind  es- 
tablishes beyond  any  doubt  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  Is  now. 
and  has  been  since  its  inception,  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  government,  and  I  respectfully 
lequest  that  you  take  immediate  steps  to 
proaeeute  the  Commtinlst  Party  and  its  offl- 
cials  for  fallUK  to  comply  with  the  McCor- 
mack  Act  and  the  Voorhls  Act. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  Jxist  completed  a  full  week  of  public 
hearings  on  certain  legislative  proposals 
which  seek  to  ciirb  or  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party.  The  committee  has  bad  before  it  a 
number  at  very  competent  and  qualified  au- 
thorities on  this  subject  including  yotir  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
J.  Sdgar  Hoover,  and  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  at  ail  these  authorities  who  appeared 
before  the  coounittee  that  the  Communist 
Party,  and  Ita  agents,  are  acting  in  the  In- 
tareat  at  a  ftvelffn  government. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  quo- 
tation from  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  before 
tte  eommlttee: 

•Tbe  Communist  Party  at  the  United 
States  is  a  fifth  coltmm  if  there  ever  was  one. 
It  is  far  better  organised  than  were  the  Nazis 
in  ooeupted  countries  prior  to  their  capltuU- 
tlon. 

"Ttaay  are  ■wt'int  to  weaken  America  Just 
as  they  did  in  their  era  at  obstruction  when 
tbey  were  alined  with  the  Nazis.  Their  goal 
ti  the  overthrow  of  our  Government. 

'*Ther«  is  no  doubt  as  to  where  a  real  Com- 
muntett  loyalty  rests.  Their  allegiance  to  to 
RtiaaU.  not  tbe  United  SUtea." 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  that  from  these  very  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Hoover,  there  Is  very  little 
question  but  that  the  Voorhto  Act  and  the 
McCormack  Act  should  apply  in  the  case  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  Its  ofBcers.  and  I 
again  urte  you  to  take  prompt  action  against 
this  fifth  column  within  our  midst,  and  that 
they  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
Uw. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  PSBMSU.  Tromas. 

Chmtrmmn. 


Assimcs  NatiMMl  layrtince 
M  Mannfactniiiif  Area;  L«s  Aafeles 
rKsPittaUEch,Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVSS 

Tuetday.  AprU  1.  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  California  has  entered  into  a 
new  era  of  development,  and  expanding 
industry,  especially  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  has  now  brought  Califor- 
nia Into  prominence  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing industrial  centers  of  the  Nation. 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


•nie  war  boom  which  created  so  many 
s  erlous  problems  of  overcrowding  in  Cali- 
:  omia  with  resultant  shortages  In  hous- 
Qg  and  many  other  materials  in  short 
J  upply  has  carried  over  into  the  postwar 
sra,  and  the  present  trends  justify  an 
yptimistic  outlook  for  the  economy  of 
he  State  in  spite  of  existing  shortages. 
Population  in  California  has  increased 
rom  6,900.000  in   1940  to  9,350,000   in 
946,  a  gain  of  35  percent.    During  the 
;ftnrw>    period    employment    rose    from 
i.514,000  to  3.632,000.  a  gain  of  44  per- 
»nt.    Income  in  the  State  soared  from 
J5.605.000,000  to  $13,500,000,000.  an  in- 
crease  of    141   percent.     Farm   income 
jumped  212  percent,  factory  pay  rolls 
showed  a  gain  of  277  percent,  and  retail 
sales  gained  153  percent. 

Recent  surveys  by  the  California  State 
Reconstruction  and  Reemployment 
Commission  Indicate  that  the  wartime 
economic  boom  will  now  continue  as  a 
postwar  economic  boom  and  industry 
and  agriculture  in  the  State  will  continue 
to  expand. 

The  greatest  change  in  the  economic 
pattern  of  California  has  come  through 
the  development  of  manufacturing,  par- 
ticularly In  southern  California,  in  food 
processing,  apparel  industry,  and  steel 
and  steel-using  industries.  The  city  of 
Los  Angeles  has  now  climbed  from  elev- 
enth place  among  the  Nation's  manufac- 
turing centers  into  a  tie  with  Pittsburgh 
for  sixth  place. 

California  no  lonscer  can  be  regarded 
as  an  agricultural  State.  Her  industries 
have  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
national  economy,  and  California  is  now 
entitled  to  full  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  productive  States  in  the  Union. 
CMJTOKsnA   Kxsrs   Giowth— Wak   Boom 

CAKRIXD    IWTO    PlACT 

(By  United  Press) 

SAca*Mi:NTO.  March  24.— California  not} 
only  has  retained  its  wartime  economid 
growth,  but  has  exceeded  the  tiigbest  expec- 
tati(xis  in  reconversion  from  a  wartime  to 
a  peacetime  economy,  the  State  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Baemjiloyment  Commission  said 
today. 

In  lU  third  report  to  the  governor  and  the 
legislature,  the  commission  pointed  out  that 
whUe  population  jumped  from  6.900,000  in 
1»40  to  9.3M.000  in  1»4»— a  gain  of  35  per- 
cent— employment  rose  f-om  2.614.000  to 
3.632.000 — a  gain  of  44  percent. 

iNcom  vr  141  PiacsMT 

During  the  same  period,  the  commission 
reported  that  total  Income  In  the  State  rose 
from  •5.605.000.000  to  •13.500,000,000  or  141 
percent.  Farm  Income,  alone,  the  report 
said.  Jumped  212  percent  from  •637,000.000 
in   1940  to  •2,100.000,000  in   1946. 

The  report  also  listed  a  gain  of  153  percent 
in  reUU  Kales  in  the  State  from  •3.658.000,- 
000  in  1940  to  98.250.000.000  last  year.  Fac- 
tory pay  rolls  showed  a  gain  of  2T7  percent 
from  •705,720,000  to  •2.661,000,000  during  the 
same  period. 

The  report  made  the  following  general  pre- 
dictions: 

Population:  Certain  to  grow  at  a  rate 
higher  than  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Labor  force:  Bxpansion  of  the  labor  force 
probably  wiU  be  slower  than  population 
growth,  but  the  proportion  of  population  in 
the  work  market  should  resume  its  long- 
range  downward  trend,  temporarily  reveised 
by  the  war. 

Income :  California  will  continue  to  receive 
an  increasing  share  of  the  national  income 


due  to  heavier  population  growth  •  •  • 
per  capita  income  should  continue  substan- 
tially above  the  national  average. 

Agriculture:  Completion  of  each  additional 
phase  of  the  Central  Valley  project  wUl  re- 
sult in  more  extensive  use  of  land  for  farm- 
ing •  •  •  continued  upward  trend  In 
cash  farm  income  per  acre  •  •  •  con- 
tinued Increase  in  the  niunber  employed  In 
agriculture. 

Indtistrlal  development:  Outlook  favorable 

•  •  •  manufacturing  and  sales  areaa 
shifting  west  and  will  reach  significant  pro- 
portions by  19S0. 

Manuf acuring :  Puture  prospects  excellent 

•  •  •  particularly  In  the  apparel  and 
steel  and  steel-using  industries,  and  In  food 
processing. 

Construction:  Enormous  backlof  erf  con- 
struction probably  cannot  be  dispoeed  of  prior 
to  1960;  State  wiU  need  1,000,000  new  homes 
by  1960. 

Los  Angkixs  Ties  po«  Sixth  Spot  as  Mawtt- 
FACTuaiNG  Cnrrt* 

Los  Angeles  has  climbed  from  eleventh  to 
a  virtual  tie  for  sixth  place  among  the  Na- 
tion's manufacturing  centers,  it  was  shown 
today. 

A  preliminary  census  Indicates  248,900  fac- 
tory workers  are  employed  In  the  Los  An- 
geles industrial  area,  nearly  twice  the  pre- 
war figure  and  53.4  percent  of  the  total  man- 
tifacturing  employment  in  California. 

The  industrial  surge  has  boosted  Los  An- 
geles to  an  approximate  tie  with  Pittsburgh 
as  a  manufacturing  area,  led  only  by  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston. 


Statehood  for  Hawan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAuroama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprii  1.  1947 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  to 
grant  sUtehood  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  has  been  unanimously  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  of  which  I  am  chairman.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  resolutions  with  reference 
to  that  bill : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
adopted  March  28, 1947,  and  House  Reso- 
lution 45,  adopted  March  26,  1947.  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Twenty - 
fourth  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  IS 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Ttoen- 
ty- fourth  Le0slmture  of  the  Territpry  of 
Hatoaii  {the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
eurrinf).  That  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
extended  to  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  for  the  coxirtesy, 
sympathy,  and  efforts  of  said  committee  on 
the  bin  now  pending  before  Congress  to  ad- 
mit the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  statehood, 
and:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Delegate  to  the 
Congress  from  Hpwali." 
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Thx  Senate  of  the 
Terettort  or  HAWAn, 
Honolulu.  T.  H..  March  28.  1947. 
We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  on  March  27,  1947. 
Clement  Lomes. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Ellen  D.  Smtthe, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
The  House  or  Repksbentattves 

or  THE  Territoet  or  Hawah, 
Honolulu.   T.  H..  March   28.  1947. 
We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
on  March  28,  1947. 

M.  G.  Paschoal. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
O.  P.  Soares, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  R.  45 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  twenty-fourth  session  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
That  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  extended  the  sincere 
appreciation  of  this  house  for  the  many 
courtesies  extended  to  the  four  members  of 
this  house  who  attended  the  hearings  before 
said  committee  on  H.  R.  49  and  for  the 
prompt  and  vmanlmous  action  taken  by  the 
committee  In  endorsing  statehood  for 
Hawaii;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Welch,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Honorable  Joseph  R.  Fab- 
RiNCTON,  Delegate  to  the  Congress  from 
Hawaii." 

The  House  or  REPRESENT.\TrvEs 

OF  THE  TERRTTORT  OF  HAWAB, 

Honolulu.  T.  H..  March  26.  1947. 
We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution was  this  day  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Twenty-fovirth  Legis- 
lature of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

M.  G.   Paschoal. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
O.  P.  Soares, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


A  Slight  Misrepresentation  of  Tax  Facts — 
Railroad  Workers  Support  Own  Retire- 
nent  Fund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  1.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  glaring  example  of  how  th  pubUc  Is 
misinformed  on  tax  matters  can  be  found 
in  an  article  written  by  Margot  Orubb 
for  the  March  22  Issue  of  Collier's  maga- 
zine, titled  "Here's  Where  Your  Money 
Goes." 

Mrs.  Grubb  lists  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  social  security  payments  and 
income  tax  rebates  as  "benefits"  which 
the  average  citizen  "helps  to  finance"  by 
payment  of  income  taxes. 

Railroad  workers  were  quick  to  see  the 
fallacy  in  Mrs.  Grubb's  reporting.  Em- 
ployees of  railroads  contribute  to  their 
retirement  fund — and  aside  from  their 


employers,  are  the  sole  contributors  to 
the  fund.  No  part  of  Income  tax,  which 
railroad  employees  quite  naturally  also 
pay,  goes  into  the  railroad  retirement 
fund. 

And  so  it  is  for  social  security — work- 
ers and  employers  build  up  this  fund 
with  a  special  tax,  exclusive  of  income 
tax. 

An  article  in  the  March  29  issue  of 
Trainman  News,  ofiBcial  weekly  publica- 
tion of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  goes  more  thoroughly  into 
Mrs.  Grubb's  article.  It  is  Included 
herewith : 

TAX    STORY    IN    COLLIER'S    FAILS    TO    TELL    FACTS 

Cleveland. — Margot  Grubb  is  guilty  of  an 
Immature,  Inaccurate,  and  Just  plain  lousy 
bit  of  reporting  In  the  March"22  Issue  of  Col- 
lier's magazine. 

In  an  article  titled  "Here's  Where  Your 
Money  Goes."  Mrs.  Grubb  lists  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  social -security  payments  and 
Income-tax  rebates  as  "beneflts"  which  the 
average  citizen  "helps  to  finance"  through 
Income-tax  pa3rments. 

Collier's  claim  that  their  staff  writer  was 
"dodging  billions  thrown  at  her  In  her 
dreams."  They  should  have  continued  and 
said  she  dodged  the  facts  and  dreamed  up 
the  figures  thrown  at  the  magazine's  readers. 

Railroad  retirement  pay  costs  Income-tax 
payers  $617,019,000  according  to  a  two-page 
colCM"  spread  In  Collier's. 

Probably  the  best  answer  to  that  Is  sup- 
plied by  H.  S.  Clarke,  secretary  of  the  BRT 
Wisconsin  Legislative  Board,  who  wrote  Wal- 
ter Davenport,  editor  of  Collier's. 

After  questioning  whether  Collier's  would 
actually  pay  for  so  much  misinformation, 
Clarke  says: 

"The  Government  does  not  finance  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  It  Is  a  direct  pay- 
roll tax  on  those  covered  by  the  act,  assessed 
at  the  rate  of  6^4  percent  of  monthly  wages 
up  to  $300. 

"I  might  suggest  that  no  crocodile  tears  be 
shed  In  83rmpathy  for  railroad  employees  be- 
cause of  the  tax."  Clarke  wrote.  "We  as  men 
of  organized  labor  and  God-fearing  people 
l>elleve  In  doing  unto  others  as  we  would 
have  them  do  unto  us." 

Social  security  is  not  paid  for  out  of  Income 
taxes.  It,  too,  is  a  tax  on  the  worker  and  the 
employer,  yet  Collier's  lists  it  as  an  91.870,- 
680,000   'expense." 

Income-tax  rebates  "to  persons  who  paid 
more  money  than  they  should"  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  an  exi>ense.  If  they  had  not  over- 
paid, or.  more  likely.  If  the  Government  had 
not  withheld  too  much,  there  would  be  no 
excuse  for  Mrs.  Grubb  to  list  this  item  as 
an  expense  of  iS.034,380,000. 

We  figure  roughly— we  dldnt  do  the  grub- 
bing the  gal  did — that  she  has  made  a  mis- 
take of  $5,522,079,000. 

Mrs.  Grubb  says  in  an  editorial  note,  that 
she  now  "feels  capable  of  splitting  a  luncheon 
check  Into  properly  proportioned  parts." 

We  doubt  it. 


Webster  Gave  Congress  a  Precedent 
for  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1947 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.   Mr.  Speaker, 
Just  123  years  ago  in  the  Eighteenth  Con- 


gress, first  session,  that  Congress  faced 
the  question  that  is  now  faced  by  this 
Congress  with  reference  to  extending 
help  and  assistance  to  Greece. 

Daniel  Webster,  the  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  on 
the  question  of  extending  help  to  the 
suffering  Greeks  declared.  "A  part  we 
must  take  in  all  the  civilized  world."  To- 
day this  Nation  faces  the  same  problem 
of  extending  help  and  assistance  to 
Greece  and  the  Greek  nation.  It  is  more 
or  less  of  a  coincidence  that  this  Con- 
gress is  considering  legislation  similar  to 
that  which  was  considered  by  the 
Eighteenth  Congress  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  played  so  important  a  part. 

The  Members  of  this  House  might  be 
interested  in  reading  Daniel  Webster's 
speech  appealing  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  send  aid  to  the  Greeks, 
who  were  then  seeking  their  liberty  from 
the  Turks.  His  speech  is  found  on  page 
1083  of  the  Eighteenth  Congress,  volume 

18,  part  1.  and  was  delivered  on  January 

19.  1824,  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek 
cause. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  speech  and 
a  very  strong  appeal  to  extend  aid  to  the 
Greeks  when  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
Nation  was  far  from  believing  In  interna- 
tionalism and  at  a  time  when  this  Nation 
did  not  have  the  power  and  the  great 
leadership  that  it  has  today. 

Among  other  things  said  by  Daniel 
Webster  on  the  occasion  of  this  speech 
to  extend  aid  to  Greece,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  said : 

I  am  aware  that  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
urge  the  good  old  maxim  of  Its  being  tbe 
soundest  policy  for  each  one  to  take  care  of 
his  own  concerns.  That  maxim,  sir,  Is  very 
true,  but  very  Inapplicable  to  the  present 
occasion. 

Ours  Is  now  the  great  Republic  of  the  earth; 
Its  free  institutions  are  matured  by  the  ex- 
periment of  half  a  century.  As  a  free  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  freest  Government,  Its 
growth  and  strength  compel  It,  willing  or  un- 
willing, to  stand  forth  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  world.  We  cannot  obsctire  ourselves. 
If  we  would:  a  part  we  miist  take,  honorable 
or  dishonorable,  in  all  that  is  done  in  the 
civilized  world. 

With  suffering  Greece,  now  \a  the  crisis  of 
her  fate.  They  look  to  us  as  the  great  Re- 
public of  the  earth,  and  they  ask  us,  by  our 
common  faith,  whether  we  can  forget  that 
they  are  stmggling.  as  we  once  struggled,  for 
what  we  now  so  happily  enjoy. 


False  Economj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF  MINNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  1.  1947 

Mr.  BLATNEBL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORL.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  March  28. 
1947: 

PENNT-PDICHINO 

The  saving  of  money  Is  not  necessarUy 
economy.  When  It  Is  accomplished  at  tbe 
expense  of  vital  and  valuable  services,  it 
may  prove  very  uneconomical  indeed.    Need 
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la  •  relative  thing,  of  course,  and  the  Im- 
portance of  desirable  servicea  must  be 
weighed  against  the  Importance  of  tax  re- 
duction and  budget  balancing.  We  can  call 
to  mind  at  least  two  Federal  undertakings 
now  threatened  with  extinction  In  order  to 
save  money,  the  abandonment  of  which.  In 
our  Judgment,  would  be  plain  penny -wise 
"fooUshneas. 

One  of  these  is  the  school -lunch  prc^pam- 
This  involved,  for  the  fiscal  year  l&*6-*7. 
less  than  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget — actually  about  $75,000,000. 
The  program  will  come  to  an  end  on  March 
SI  unless^  a  deficiency  appropriation  Is  pro- 
vided^ carry  It  on.  The  money  that  will 
be  saved  by  withholding  an  appropriation 
Will  be  paid  for  in  the  health  of  some  5,000,- 
000  school  children  now  benefiting  from 
nutritious  lunches  furnished  at  their  schools 
through  Intelligent  Federal-State-local  co- 
operation. In  a  good  many  cases,  these 
lunches  have  meant  the  difference  between 
physical  well-being  and  malnutrition.  It 
would  be  an  exceedingly  myopic  economy 
to  cut  off  this  sotind  investment  in  the  health 
ot  the  cotmtry's  school  children  3  months 
before  the  school  year  ends. 

It  seems  to  uj  that  there  is  equally  short- 
sighted penny-pinching  In  the  proposal  to 
liquidaft  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards  by 
excising  from  the  Labor  Departments  ap- 
fH^opriatlon  the  $800,000  needed  for  the  di- 
vision's wort.  Here  la  a  modest  Federal 
i^ency  functioning  In  ck»e  cooperation  with 
State  agenciee.  belping  them  to  develop 
sound  administrative  standards  and  to  keep 
work  places  safe  and  healthy  Along  with 
State  labor  department*,  it  works  with  man- 
agement and  labor  to  reduce  industrial  ac- 
cidents, to  minlmiw  the  evUs  of  child  labor. 
and  to  encourage  peaceful  and  productive 
collective-bargaining  procedures  by  training 
raprescnutives  of  both  sides.  The  cost  of 
carrying  on  this  division  is  far  less  than  the 
coat  of  industrial  accidents  and  strikes 
which  Its  activities  prevent.  Economisers 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  shoe  that 
was  lost  for  want  of  a  nail,  the  horse  that 
«aa  lost  (or  want  at  a  aboe. 


C«BdiliMi$  m  tlM  Near  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 


or  NSW 

IN  THE  HOU8I  OP  RIPRXSKNTATIVE8 
Tuesday,  April  1.  1947 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Ricoro  and  include  there- 
in an  editorial.  I  am  glad  to  make  avail- 
able to  my  colleagues  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Barnet  Hlrsch  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Monmouth  American, 
of  Long  Branch.  N.  J.  The  Monmouth 
American  was  founded  in  1917  and  Is 
edited  and  managed  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Boisseau  BobWtt. 

There  is  no  lioubt  that  It  is  very  diffl- 
cult.  as  Mr.  Hirsch  says  in  his  editorial. 
to  handle  the  Near  East  situation  In 
Europe  without  including  Palestine.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  take  over  the 
British  responsibilities  and  obligations  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  it  would  be  only  logi- 
cal that  the  British  would  also  liquidate 
their  responsibilities  in  Palestine. 

The  more  the  proposal  made  b^  the 
President  is  studied,  the  more  we  are 
forced  to  the  realization  that  the  impU- 
catioDS  contained  in  his  recommendation 


are  far-reaching  and.  If  accepted,  will 
seriously  affect  the  future  of  America. 
BAaazNo  Rsw  nt  Gb^k:z  on  Butish  Terms 
SCBM  Pbul 

Overshadowing  topic  of  the  week  is  Presl-i 
dent  Trtunan's  requeet  that  Congress  appro- 1 
prlate  $400,000,000  to  help  Greece  and  Tiirkey 
resist  Ruesian  aggreasipn,  beginning  a  sort 
of  new  lend-lease  against  communism  In  the 
Near  East. 

The  llozunouth  American  has  invited  Bar- 
ney Hirsch,  prominent  local  merchant  who  is 
also  an  able  magazine  writer  and  who  is  a 
thorough  student  of  and  understands  condi- 
tions in  the  Near  East  probably  better  than 
any  other  person  In  this  vicinity,  to  con- 
tribute a  guest  editorial  on  the  subject. 
This  was  so  clear  and  reasonable  that  it  is 
being  featured  on  the  first  page.    It  reads: 

"We  have  it  today  in  our  power  to  become, 
by  virtue  of  our  military,  material,  and  moral 
positions,  a  force  for  real  good  in  a  chaoticj 
confused,  and  intrigue-ridden  world. 

"For  that  reason  we  need  to  approach  the 
problem  of  support  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  as 
rexj^uested  by  our  President,  with  a  good  deal 
of  caution,  with  clear  thinking  and  with 
frankly  expressed  statements. 

"True  it  Is  that  imder  no  circumstances 
may  we  permit  Conuntuiist  infiltration  into 
these  two  coimtries.  But  are  we  to  under- 
take this  immunization  on  British  terms? 
Are  we  to  forget  that  Greece,  since  the  Nazis 
were  driven  out  of  there,  is  being  governed 
by  an  Iron  despotism  of  British  inspiratloa 
and  origin  which  is  no  less  severe  and  repug* 
nant  thtm  that  dictatorship  which  reigns 
rampant  today  in  Poland,  which  Is  Soviet 
Inspired,  and  against  which  we  but  recently 
so  vehemently  and  articulately  protested? 
King  George  and  his  prime  minister  are  as 
much  creatures  of  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
maintained  in  quisling  power  by  10,000  Eng- 
lish bayonets  as  are  Bierut  {.ud  his  ministers 
puppets  of  the  Kremlin.  Installed  and  main- 
tained by  sheer  force  of  Russian  arms  I 

"No.  ir  our  Intervention  is  at  all  to  be 
Justified  It  must  be  on  the  basis  of  trtie 
demucra<:y.  untainted  republicanism  and  un- 
biased Justice. 

"And  yet.  the  picture  la  not  complete.  To 
deal  wiU)  the  Soviet  specter  In  Turkey  and 
Greece  and  Ignore  the  British  destructive 
rttrtpw  upon  the  Jewish  Homeland  in  Pale«- 
Ua«  would  be  frultleaa  and  fragmentary  on 
the  one  hand,  and  playing  the  role  of  an 
ignoble  accessory  to  nntt-democrattc  projects 
on  the  ether. 

"For  Palestine  U  an  Integral  and  orfanic 
portion  of  the  Near  Bast  mosaic.  If  the 
Bngllah  are  permitted  to  work  their  lethsl 
imperialist  will  on  the  hard-beset  Jewish 
community  of  Palestine  then  our  efforts  will 
be  a  travesty  In  Greece.  For  we  will  merely 
be  making  It  poMlble  for  the  British  to 
withdraw  their  mUltary  garrisons  from 
Helas  to  install  them  in  the  Holy  Land  In 
order  to  complete  the  utter  liquidation  of 
the  only  genuinely  democratic  entity  In  the 
entire  Near  East. 

"If  the  situation  In  Greece  and  Turkey  is 
so  urgently  desperate  as  to  warrant  our  im- 
mediate intervention  before  it  is  referred  to 
the  United  Nations,  is  not  the  Palestine 
problem  incalculably  more  in  the  nature  of 
an  emergency,  requiring  America's  immedi- 
ate Inclusion  of  it  in  the  total  Near  East 
pattern? 

"Only  by  a  combined,  coordinated,  and 
comprehensive  effort,  embracing  the  entire 
Near  East.  Including  Palestine,  can  we  both 
seal  off  Communist  Influence  in  that  re- 
gion of  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent British  attempts  at  liquidation  of  the 
democratic  Jewish  national  home,  to  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  which  America 
is  IrrevocaUy  committed  by  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Convention  on  Palestine  of  1924.  by  the 
many  pronouncements  of  every  American 
President  since  Woodrow  Wilson,  by  the  po- 


litical platforms  of  both  major  American 
parties,  and  by  the  joint  congressional  reso- 
lution of  1M5,  which  strongly  supports  a 
democratic  Jewish  state  In  Palestine." 


What  the  United  States  Does  To  SoWe  the 
Problem  of  Refugee  War  Victims  Is  a 
Test  of  Our  Sincerity  in  Seeking  Just 
and  Lasting  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Sun  for  March  16. 
1947,  an  article  written  by  Cecil  Holland, 
a  reporter  whom  many  of  us  know  for  his 
accuracy  and  his  quality  of  objective 
writing. 

Mr.  Holland  describes  the  work  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Displaced  Per- 
sons in  this  article. 

It  is  a  work  which  all  of  as  should  know 
about. 

Probably  in  no  other  field  has  so  much 
misinformation  gained  currency  as  fact. 
Repeatedly  it  has  been  charged  that 
aliens  are  illegally  entering  the  United 
States  by  thousands;  that  all  sorts  of 
rackets  are  involved;  and  all  the  bogeys 
of  the  ultranatlonalists  have  been  trotted 
out  to  frighten  the  American  people. 

Passing  over  entirely  for  the  moment 
the  moral,  economic,  and  legal  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  basic  questions  of 
immigration,  the  fact  is  that  during  the 
war  years  less  than  15  percent  of  avail- 
able quotas  were  used,  and  that  since  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  was 
passed  the  annual  total  of  immigration 
has  been  less  than  contemplated  by  Con- 
gre.ss  under  that  act. 

Under  perml-nsion  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Insert  here  the  article  from  the 
Chicago  Sun  to  which  I  have  referred: 

Untro  BTATia  Nbakino  Smow-dowk  on  Wokld 
Rtrtonc  IsflUE— Action  or  Congress  To  Be 
Vnwro  AS  Retlectinc  Nation's  Good  FArrM 
IN  Sbskino  Peace 

(By  Cecil  Holland) 
Washington.  March  16— Congress  will  be 
called  on  soon  to  pass  upon  another  matter 
vital  to  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
world  sffalrs.  It  wlU  be  a  decision  as  to 
whether  this  country  wUl  assume  Its  fair 
share  of  the  burden  of  giving  refuge  to  the 
displaced  persons  of  Europe. 

The  action  Congress  takes  on  the  issue  will 
be  widely  viewed  as  reflecting,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States 
In  seeking  world  peace.  It  Is  a  problem  which 
hardly  can  be  solved  without  the  full  as- 
sistance of  this  country. 

rSAS    POR    THBXB    UVES 

The  humanitarian  aspects  of  the  problem 
are  obvious.  In  Europe  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 850,000  persons  representing  a  hard 
core  of  "nonrepatriablee."  They  are  indi- 
viduals who  cannot  or  will  not  return  to  their 
land  of  origin  because  of  fear  for  their  lives 
or  liberty  or  because  of  psychological  bar- 
riers raised  by  the  horrors  they  underwent  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazi  persecutors. 

These  persons  are  now  living  In  camps 
scattered  throughout  central  Europe.    Some 
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place  in  the  world  must  be  found  for  them. 
The  success  of  that  undertaking  depends 
largely  on  the  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  through  the  Congress. 

There  are  two  immediate  actions  facing 
Congress.     They   are: 

1.  Approval  of  United  States  participation 
in  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
set  up  by  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Relaxation  of  Immigration  laws  to  al- 
low the  entry  of  100,000  displaced  persons  a 
year  into  the  United  States  for  4  years. 

Legislation  authorizing  United  States 
participation  In  the  IRO  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. It  is  now  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  Senator  Tatt,  Republican,  Ohio, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Republican  policy 
committee,  has  listed  it  as  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation he  hopes  to  see  disposed  of  within  the 
next  2  weeks. 

DIRECT  ACTION  NEEDED 

This  participation,  If  approved,  will  prob- 
ably be  accompanied  by  a  $75,000,000  appro- 
priation as  the  American  contribution  to  the 
•151.000,000  budget  proposed  for  IRO. 

If  carried  out,  this  action  would  throw 
American  financial  and  organization  support 
to  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  displaced 
persons.  But  more  direct  action  is  needed 
and  needed  urgently. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  Congress 
Is  belnj  asked  to  pass  legislation  permitting 
the  entry  o.  400,000  refugees  into  this  coun- 
try over  a  period  of  4  years  to  establish 
homes  and  a  new  life  far  removed  from  the 
scenes  where  they  suffered  tortures  and  dis- 
illusionment. 

HEAD  OF  COMMITTEE 

Spearheading  this  humanitarian  movement 
Is  an  organization  known  as  the  Citizens 
Committee  on  Displaced  Persons.  Its  head 
is  Earl  G.  Harrison,  dean  of  the  law  school 
c'  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for- 
mer United  States  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration. 

The  committee's  primary  objective  is  to 
get  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  In 
working  out  a  resettlement  program  for  the 
European  homeless  and  set  an  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow  by  permitting 
them  to  enter  this  country  outside  the  regu- 
lar quota  system. 

Contrary  to  much  misrepresentation,  this 
would  not  be  letting  the  bars  down  to  whole- 
sale inn  migration  from  middle  Europe. 

In  the  first  plsce,  the  legislation  being 
urged  by  the  committee  would  definitely 
limit  the  entry  of  dlsplsced  persons  to  100,000 
a  year  for  4  years.  After  thst  the  regular 
quota  system  would  prevail  as  It  does  now. 

ONLT  IS  naccNT  or  qttota  x;ssd 

In  the  second  place,  the  entry  of  400.000 
homeless  refugees  Into  the  United  States 
would  be  far  less  thsn  the  number  that 
would  havr  been  admitted  during  the  years 
of  war.  Only  16  percent  of  the  154,000 
quota  of  Immigrants  permitted  annually  by 
the  Immigration  laws  passed  In  the  1920's 
were  used  during  the  war. 

Quotas  are  not  allowed  to  accumulate,  and 
for  this  reason  there  Is  no  way  legally  of 
making  up  the  deficit  of  Inunlgrants  during 
the  war  years.  Many  of  the  displaced  per- 
sons come  from  countries  which  had  a  very 
small  quota. 

For  this  reason.  It  Is  proposed  that  there 
shall  be  no  nationality  restrictions  on  the 
persons  who  can  enter  under  the  program. 

From  15  to  20  nationalities  are  represented 
In  the  displaced  persons.  The  largest  groups 
are  Poles,  Baits,  Yugoslavians,  Ukrainians, 
and  Austrlans,  In  that  order.  Although  some 
of  them  still  bear  the  effects  of  brutality, 
they  represent  in  a  sense  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  who  escaped  or  endured  what  many 
others  were  unable  to  survive  in  torture  and 
privation. 


BASED  ON  1946  nCUKES 

The  estimate  of  850,000  persons  who  cannot 
be  repatriated  Is  based  on  a  1946  tabulation 
of  1,179,420  persons.  Since  that  time  some 
repatriation  has  occurred.  Of  the  1.179.420 
originally  listed  as  displaced  persons.  572,920 
were  Poles,  97.830  were  Latvians,  60.500  were 
Lithuanians.  51.530  were  Yugoslavs,  31,910 
Estonians,  37.330  were  Austrlans,  11,300 
Czechs,  and  11,530  were  Russians. 

About  80  percent  of  the  displaced  persons 
are  Christians.  Roman  Catholics,  comprising 
slightly  more  than  60  percent  of  the  total, 
are  the  largest  group,  followed  by  Protet tants, 
Greek  Orthodox,  and  others.  About  20  per- 
cent are  Jews. 

The  present  immigration  restrictions  on 
health,  morals,  and  politics  would  be  kept 
In  effect  in  admitting  the  refugees.  In  this 
way  no  undesirables  would  be  able  to  get  In. 
as  all  would  be  screened  by  the  Army  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

NO    ECONOMIC   BURDEN 

In  a  very  real  sense  such  Immigrants  would 
strengthen  the  United  States  population 
without  becoming  an  economic  burden.  Be- 
fore they  can  be  admitted  Immigrants  must 
provide  proof  that  they  will  not  become  pub- 
lic charges.  Welfare  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals are  being  used  to  give  this  guaranty 
now,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  system  would 
be  continued  with  the  refugees. 

On  December  22,  1945.  President  Tiuman 
ordered  that  Central  European  quoi^as  of 
39,000  be  made  available  primarily  to  dis- 
placed persons.  Only  about  5,000  entered  the 
United  States  in  1946. 

The  United  States,  then.  Is  faced  wl-.h  the 
need  for  doing  more  as  an  expression  of  Its 
faith  m  the  United  Nations — and  In  a  larger 
sense  in  world  peace. 


VFW  Stand  on  Unification 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1947 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter  sent 
by  Omar  B.  Ketchum,  director.  naUonal 
legislative  service,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  sentiments  expressed  herein 
are  to  be  covered  by  a  proposed  amend- 
ment which  I  will  present  to  the  commit- 
tee when  hearings  are  opened  on  this 
subject.    The  letter  reads  as  foUov/s: 

March  28.  1947. 
Hon.  James  T.  Patterson, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  quoting  below  for  your  se- 
rious consideration  a  statement  recently  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  Louis  E.  Starr  com- 
mander In  chief.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
concerning  the  United  States  Marine  Corps: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  tlie  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  that  the  armed  serv- 
ices unification  bill  now  under  consid«?ratlon 
by  Congress  places  the  United  States  }ifarlne 
Corps  In  an  embarrassing  position.  '4t  Is  en- 
tirely possible  within  the  structure  of  the 
pending  legislation  that  the  Marine  Corps 
can  be  relegated  to  an  Insignificant  status 
within  the  armed  services  by  Executive  order, 
by  a  single  directive  of  the  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  or  by  departmental  budgetary 
restriction. 


"It  is  highly  significant  that  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Is  mentioned  only  once 
In  the  entire  bill.  As  the  bUl  is  now  phrased, 
officers  of  the  Marine  Corps  can  be  excluded 
from  serving  as  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff, 
as  members  of  the  Joint  Staff,  or  as  military 
assistants  to  the  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense. Surely,  this  does  not  augtir  well  for 
the  future  of  the  corps,  which  for  172  years 
has  heroically  defended  this  Nation  and  its 
Ideals. 

"The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  taken 
a  positive  stand  with  regard  to  continuance 
of  the  Marine  Corpm.  Otir  organization  urges 
Congress  to  amend  the  proposed  unlfl^tlon 
bin  to  the  end  that  the  future  duties  ot  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  part  they  shall  play 
In  our  armed  services  be  spelled  out  and  not 
left  dangling  In  space,  subject  to  possible 
whims,  of  mterservlce  intrigue." 

In  behalf  of  our  great  overseas  veterans  or- 
ganization of  approximately  2,000.000  mem- 
bers, I  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of 
amending  pending  unification  legislation 
which  would  Insure  for  the  Marine  Corps  a 
permanent  retention  of  its  mission  as  the 
Nation's  primary  landing  force. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Veteran  at  School 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  (EDWARD)  A.  MITCHELL 

or  ii<n>iANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1947 

Mr.  MirCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dean  of  women  of  Evansville  College, 
Miss  Wahnlta  DeLong,  has  expressed  in 
verse  her  reaction  to  the  many  GI  stu- 
dents now  attending  that  school.  This 
poem  appeared  first  in  the  January  issue 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Magazine,  an  alumni 
publication  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
Delaware,  Ohio,  from  which  Miss  DeLong 
was  graduated.  I  think  it  Is  a  fine  de- 
scription of  our  GI's  in  school  and  worthy 
of  Inclusion  in  the  Ricoro: 

VrmUN  AT  SCHOOL 

Always  before,  I  played  at  teaching  men. 
But  now  that  you  have  come 
Fresh  winds  blow  through  my  classroom: 
What  had  become  routine  you  find  Important. 
Apathy  gives  way  to  earnest  seeking; 
And  gettlng-by  Is  done  with. 

Tou  bring  In  life: 

The  world  of  bread  and  butter, 

Of  rising  rents. 

Of  children's  shoes  and  family  doctor  bills; 

You  work  night  shifts  at  factory  pay 

To  supplement  your  GI  benefits 

And  yet  not  once  have  you  come  unprepared. 

Fresh  winds  blow  through  my  classroom 

And  sweep  It  clean. 

You  bring  In  too 

That  other  world  you  dreamed 

Out  of  the  blood,  the  hate,  the  hiuiger 

Even  before  you   found  conftulon  here   at 

home — 
Labor  and  management,  white  and  black. 
Christian  and  Jew. 
War  has  made  you  gentle. 
Human  beyond  your  years. 
Sharp-eyed  and  unafraid. 

The  fresh  winds  sweeping  through  my  class- 
room 
Carry  the  one  hope  for  peace  In  our  time 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  L  REEVES,  JR. 

or  Mosoxnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ajml  1.  1947 

Mr.  REEVES.     Mr.   Speaker,  despite 
Insistent  propaganda  to  the   contrary. 
this  Congress  has  made  an  excellent  leg- 
islative record  in  an  atmosphere  of  har- 
mony on  the  majority  side.    Last  week 
Mr.  Charles  V.  Stansell.  associate  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  was  in  Washing- 
ton for  a  close-up  study  of  national  and 
international  aflairs.    In  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Star  on  March  27,  Mr.  Stan- 
sell  analyzes  the  situation  with  clarity 
and  objectivity,  and  concludes  that  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress to  date  have  been  substantial,  con- 
structive, and  in  fulfillment  of  the  cam- 
paign platform  of  the  Republican  Party. 
As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  his 
penetrating  article,  and  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  the  House: 
Ahead  on  Laws — Rzal  PBOCBsas  on  Dtmcvn 
Assignment    Shown    bt    GOP    Congress, 
Wirmi  Decuius — Sees  No  Majoeitt  Rut— 
PocTAL    Pat    Bnx,    Pbisxdentul    Tenxjez 
Vans — Peoceesb  on  B^onomt  and  Taxes— 
UxjCH  Touch  Committee  Wobk  Also  Dis- 
roBMD  or.  Chakub  V.  arAHSsu.  Points  Otrr 
(In  Washington  for  a  close-up  view  of  the 
national  scene.  Charles  V.  Stansell.  associate 
^Itor  of  the  Star.  looks  at  the  record,  to  date, 
of  the  Republican-dominant  Congress,  and 
finds  the  lawmakers  forging  ahead  on  a  diffi- 
cult assignment.) 

WASHUfCTON.  March  27. — Repeated  charges 
of  majority  division  and  delay  In  the  new 
Congress  do  not  stand  up  well  under  exami- 
nation. 

These  reports  were  started  early  In  the  ses- 
sion and  have  continued  to  the  present,  when 
nearly  3  months  of  It  have  passed.  Strangely 
enough,  the  reports  have  persisted  despite 
abundant  evidence  to  refute  them,  evidence 
that  seldom  has  been  cited  by  the  majority 
In  its  defense.  Republican  spokesmen  indi- 
cate they  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  the 
record  speak  for  itself,  especially  when  the 
session  has  ended.  Only  then,  they  explain, 
can  the  accomplishment  be  fully  gaged. 

But  a  brief  survey  of  the  last  90  days  is 
revealing  now.  It  Includes  several  basic 
points  that  are  commonly  overlooked  by  the 
critics,  who  are  mainly  col\imnists  and  com- 
mentators in  search  ot  a  subject — if  not  a 
little  biased  in  the  effort — the  remnant  of  the 
New  Deal  in  Congress  and  out.  and  a  few 
other  Democrats  who  do  not  object  to  mak- 
ing political  hay  regardless  of  the  season. 

SCANT    AHCLOL  XMVOLVSa 

Here  are  considerations  that  must  be  taken 
Into  account  in  any  fair-minded  appraisal  of 
the  majority's  legislative  task  In  the  earlier 
part  of  this  session. 

The  Republican  Party  took  over  Congress 
for  the  first  time  in  14  yean.  In  that  ex- 
tended period  it  had  been  able  to  exercise 
but  little  influence  and  therefore  had  felt 
only  limited  responsibility  for  what  was  done. 
Despite  campaign  statements  last  year,  iu 
leaders  were  surprised  when  they  were  given 
control  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  House, 
and  were  forced  to  realise  that  entire  reapon. 
slblUty  for  the  achievements  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  had  been  dropped  into  their 
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I  ipB.    The  fact  they  eould  not  also  be  given 

<  octroi  of  the  Presidency  was  a  great  handi- 

At  the  same  time  this  relieved  President 
'  Yuman  of  a  responsibility  which  he  had 
1  .ad  no  great  success  in  discharging  with  his 
'<  wn  party  In  control  of  Congress.  He  had 
I  ttempted  to  get  through  much  of  the 
uarmed-over  New  Deal  program,  and  on  that 

<  onservative  Democrats  had  balked  by  voting 
ather  consistently  with  the  Republicans. 

SIVAIN    OFF   TBT7MAN 

Now.  Mr.  Truman  can  sit  back  in  compara- 
Ive  ease,  making  only  his  recommendations 
o  Congress,  leaving  that  body  to  respond 
rith  such  attention  to  the  popular  reaction 
IS  It  might  deem  safe  and  advisable  for  its 
)wn  good. 

Later,  if  the  President  should  find  It  expe- 
lient  to  veto  certain  major  bills  sent  to  him 
)y  Congress,  the  majority  could  prevail  only 
n  the  event  it  could  muster  a  two-thirds 
rote,  and  the  Republicans  can't  do  that  In 
iither  the  Senate  or  the  House  without 
>mocratlc   aid. 

Except  possibly  on  such  measures  as  the 
sortal  pay  and  labor  bills,  the  Republicans 
urill  have  difficulty  in  lining  up  the  two- 
thirds.  That  suggests  the  political  phase 
3f  It. 

But  the  new  majority  lias  bad  to  take  over 
lust  at  the  time  the  sweeping  Congressional 
Eteorganlzatlon  Act  became  effective.  This 
meant,  for  one  thing,  a  complete  shake-up  of 
the  traditional  committee  system,  with  the 
number  of  committees  reduced  by  the  two- 
thirds  or  more  right  when  a  flood  of  new 
Members  wanted  recognition  and  when  old 
Members  wanted  the  old  seniority  rule  re- 
spected. This  caused  some  friction,  with 
complaints  from  the  so-called  freshmen  es- 
pecially. But  these  now  have  largely  sub- 
sided and  the  majority  is  getting  down  to 
serious  business. 

BIG    JOB    FOE    COMMITTEES 

Some  of  its  more  aggressive  spokesmen 
rontend  it  has  been  so  engaged  from  the 
beginning.  They  point  to  the  prodigious 
labor  of  committees  in  their  prolonged  study 
and  extended  hearings  on  major  bills.  Pro- 
posed labor  legislation  Is  cited  as  an  example. 
The  other  day  a  columnist  reported  that  the 
House  Labor  Committee  at  least  was  getting 
around  to  hearings  on  a  labor  bill,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  this  same  committee  had 
already  held  hearings  for  nearly  7  weeks — 
and  not  on  a  labor  bill  but  nearly  three- 
score such  bills.  Now  the  committee  will  be 
able  to  report  Its  own  bill  out  within  a  few 
days. 

Various  committees  have  worked  day  and 
night  on  major  proposals  and  stlU  are  not 
through.    But  results  are  beginning  to  appear 

The  bill  outlawing  the  bulk  of  portal-pay 
suits  and  designed  to  make  a  repetition  of 
such  claims  impossible  has  passed  both 
Houses  with  more  than  the  two-thirds  ma- 
jority required  to  override  a  veto,  should  It 
be  forth(X>mlng. 

The  resolution  limiting  Presidential  tenure 
to  two  terms  or  the  equivalent  also  has  been 
adopted  by  both  Houses  with  the  required 
two-thirds  majorities.  It  does  iM>t  go  to  the 
President  but  to  the  States,  where  it  must 
be  ratified  by  legislatures  or  conventions  in 
three-fourths  of  them  if  it  Is  to  become  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  Whether  it  is  to 
be  legislatures  or  conventions  is  a  point  that 
must  be  determined  in  the  adjustment  of 
certain  differences  between  the  Senate  and 
Hotise  proposals. 

■CONOMT    PLAN    FENDIKC 

In  addition  to  these  two  measures,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have  voted  for  an 
economy  program — another  major  achieve- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  House  approved 
•  budget  cut  of  M.OOO.OOO.OOO  and  the  Senate 
only  f4,500.000.000  iuis  necessitated  confer- 
ence sessions  to  adjust  this  difference.    The 


ioabillty  of  the  conference  groups  to  agree 
at  once  on  such  a  proposal  Is  a  familiar  if 
not  a  customary  experience.  But  here  again 
has  arisen  the  charge  of  delay  and  division. 

The  House  also  Is  now  advancing  the 
much-discussed  tax-reduction  bill.  It  Is 
expected  to  have  tougher  going  in  the  Senate 
but  to  be  passed  there,  even  with  maJtMr  revi- 
sion, either  to  give  greater  consideration  to 
the  small  Incomes  or  to  reduce  the  percent- 
ages of  cuts,  if  not  both. 

But  it  is  pointed  out  that  on  all  these 
measures  to  date  the  new  majority  in  Con- 
gress has  voted  as  a  imlt  or  approximately  so 
There  has  been  minor  Republican  protest 
over  the  House  tax  reduction  bill  and  more 
opposition  already  is  coming  from  the  Senate 
But  It  is  believed  that  In  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other  there  will  be  ample  votes  to  put  a 
sizable  reduction  through,  with  some  assist- 
ance from  the  Democrats.  There  Is.  however, 
more  partisan  opposition  to  this  measure 
than  has  appeared  against  most  others.  The 
writer  hopes  to  show  the  reasons  for  this  in 
a  later  discussion. 

On  the  whole  the  majority  record  to  date 
has  not  been  bad  and  the  session  is  not  yet 
half  over.  Under  the  Reorganization  Act 
Congress  is  expected  tr  adjoxiru  not  later 
than  July  31.  unless  it  should  agree  upon 
some  other  date.  Few  members  at  this  time 
wuuld  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  actual 
close  of  the  session. 

Furthermore,  the  Eightieth  Congress  will 
have  another  session  before  all  Members  of 
the  House  and  one-third  of  the  Senate  must 
report  to  the  people  on  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. On  the  bacls  of  the  showing 
thus  far,  majority  leaders  profess  satisfac- 
tion. They  profess  an  ability  to  take  it  now. 
to  move  ahead  in  their  none-too-easy  tasks 
and  finally  to  make  good  on  most  of  their 
promises  at  least. 


New  England  Needs  a  TVA 


EXTENSION  OP  RE»4ARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  by  Bill 
Cunningham  which  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Herald.  Boston.  Mass..  Friday.  March 
28.  1947: 

New  England  Needs  a  TVA — Dams  u«  Otheh 
Sections  Can  Mean  Poveett  Hebe 

(By  Bill  Cunningham) 
CHATrANoocA,  Tenn..  March  26. — The  latest 
dispatches  from  Washington  reveal  that  the 
Senate  still  Is  having,  difficulty  in  making  up 
its  august  mind  concerning  the  ideological 
acceptlblllty  of  Mr.  David  Lillenthal. 

Michigan's  Senator  Homer  Fexguson 
charges  that  the  gentleman,  while  possibly 
not  a  Communist  personally,  was  too  in- 
different to  the  presence  of  some  commu- 
nistic influences  in  the  TVA.  "Some."  where 
communism  Is  concerned,  is  too  much,  says 
Senator  Fxxgxtson. 

IN    FOSrriON    TO    REPOKT 

I  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  much  reporting 
on  Mr.  Lillenthal  s  personal  politics,  but  I'm 
now  in  handsome  position  to  report  on  his 
magnus  opus,  the  TVA.  having  taken  an  in- 
tensive course  in  the  subject  these  last  2 
days,  exaniined  its  dams,  ridden  its  waters. 
viewed  the  aged  areas  it  has  restored  and 
revlvifled   and   the   once   murky   cities   and 
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towns  It  has  magically  turned  into  blazing 
electrical  show  places. 

I  have  talked  with  enraptured  representa- 
tives of  the  many  who  love  it  and  with  some 
of  the  few  who  still  decry  the  idea  while 
admitting  the  unbelievable  transformation  It 
has  brought  to  this  formerly  hard-bitten 
valley.  This  was  and  is  all  Lilienthal's. 
He  did  it.  None  denies  it  nor  tries  to  con- 
tend It  wasn't  done  with  amazing  vision  and 
solid  efltciency.  granting,  even  as  the  critics 
insist,  that  saving  money  was  no  object. 

Personally,  I  am  against  the  Idea  of  social- 
izing anything  or  anybody,  and  the  works 
of  the  New  Deal  to  me  were  and  are  anathema. 
I  am  even  prepared  to  argue  that  anything 
they  did  well  was  done  by  accident.  But 
here  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
forgetting  such  Intangibles  and  imponder- 
ables as  possible  governmental  trends  and 
probable  long-range  significances,  disregard- 
ing any  Issues  of  the  Lillenthalian  political 
philosophy,  ignoring  the  fact  that  WlUkie 
fought  it,  Roosevelt  blessed  It,  the  Democrats 
claim  it,  and  the  Republicans  attack  It — for- 
getting all  that  and  merely  pondering  this 
mammoth  project,  now  In  Its  virtually  C(»n- 
pleted  state  as  a  fait  accompli,  one  is  forced 
to  concede  it  is  the  most  amazing  job  of 
creation  since  at  least  the  garden  of  Eden. 

A  man  would  need  all  the  space  represented 
In  the  full  rack  of  volumes  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britaxuilca  to  describe  this  tremendous 
world's  wonder  In  all  Its  phases,  present  per- 
formances and  future  possibilities.  I  shall  do 
my  bounden  l>est  to  sketch  at  least  a  recog- 
nizable portrait  of  It  in  next  Sunday's  Herald, 
and  the  people  of  New  England,  whether 
humble  or  lordly  householders,  poor  farmers 
or  plutocratic  industrialists,  will  do  well  to 
pertise  it  carefully,  if  not  prayerfully.  This 
is  one  we  should  have  thought  of  first. 

NEW    ENGLAND    JEOPARDIZED 

Maybe  It's  not  too  late  even  If  we've 
thought  of  it  last.  Not  only  should  we  have 
one  In.  say.  the  Connecticut  or  the  Merrlmac 
River  Valleys,  built  and  operated  by  private 
enterprise  preferably;  but  the  chances  are 
that  If  we  don't  get  one  in,  say,  the  next  50 
years,  these  things  are  likely  to  make  peas- 
ants of  us.  Other  sections  are  after  them. 
The  Missouri  Valley  now  wants  one.  So  do 
the  regions  along  the  Arkansas  River.  A 
half-dozen  strategically  situated  dams  could 
well  put  New  England  out  of  business  in  the 
next  few  generations.  But  read  here  Sunday 
and  learn  that  the  TVA  is  really  a  major 
development  in  the  history  of  mankind  and 
not  just  a  dam  of  some  sort  on  the  Tennessee 
River — and  a  lot  of  damns  from  an  old  bee- 
zark  named  Senator  McKxllax. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I'd  like  to  re- 
port that  the  getting  of  this  story  has  been 
one  of  my  happiest  journalistic  experiences. 
It  began  In  a  strange  sort  of  way.  I  was 
fishing  languidly  off  the  sea  wall  of  that 
hotel  at  Belleair  without  much  hope  of  rais- 
ing trout  when  a  nice-looking  fellow-guest 
sauntered  down  and  asked  how  I  was  making 
out.  I  told  him  the  usual,  and  he  said  he'd 
been  there  before  and  he  thought  there  was 
a  Ijetter  place  farther  down,  and  why  didn't 
we  drive  down  there  in  his  car? 

I  said  that  would  be  fine  and  as  we  walked 
over  to  his  handsome  hansom,  I  noticed  the 
Tennessee  license  plate  and  told  him  this 
was  a  coincidence  inasmuch  as  I  was  planning 
to  go  by  Tennessee  on  the  way  home  and  try 
to  see  what  In-  thimder  was  the  TVA  and  was 
wondering  Just  where  to  go  and  who  to  see. 

"Well,  you  can  see  me,  for  one,"  he  said; 
"my  name  is  Probasco,  Scott  Probasco.  I  was 
ag'in  it.  StUl  am,  in  principle.  I  was  on 
Winkle's  board  of  directors.  Joe  Gill,  head 
of  Tennessee  power,  is  my  best  friend.  They 
licked  us.  I'm  against  'em  In  principle,  but 
I've  got  to  admit  they've  done  a  great  job 
for  the  people  of  Tennessee  and  the  towns 
of  Tennessee.  I  can  give  you  that  side  of  It, 
but  to  do  a  real  Job  you'd  want  to  talk  to 
some  people  on  the  other  side  of  course. 


STATES  RIGHTS  nNLXY  KXTMAM 

"You  come  to  my  town,  Chattanocga,  and 
111  put  you  In  touch  with  States  Rights  Fin- 
ley,  and  he  can  give  you  the  other  side." 

"How's  the  best  way  to  get  a  hotel  reserva- 
tion?" I  asked. 

"I'll  take  care  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Probasco. 
"Just  wire  me  when  you're  coming." 

The  madam  and  myself  In  due  course 
found  ourselves  In  what  must  be  quarters  of 
especial  reserve  In  the  city's  best  hotel. 

"Scott  called  up  and  said  there  was  a 
Yankee  newspaperman  coming  to  town," 
the  manager  said,  "and  I  said  'well  you  Just 
send  him  on.  We'll  take  good  care  ol  him."  " 
They  eminently  did. 

Mr.  Probasco,  who  turned  out  to  be  the 
head  of  a  bank,  had  me  down  In  his  oflBce  and 
produced  States  Rights  Finley,  a  former 
Clemson  football  star  who  heads  the  power 
board  of  Chattanooga.  They  kept  calling 
him  "States  Rights"  and  "States."  which  I 
thought  was  a  gag.  I  could  see  from  some 
reports  and  things  that  his  inltlEls  were 
S.  R.,  and,  since  he  was  finally  calling  me 
Bill,  I  eventually  asked  him  what  his  name 
really  was. 

And,  l>elieve  it  or  not.  his  legal,  baptismal 
praenomen  is  really  States  Rights.  He's 
furthermore  named  for  an  uncle  who  was  a 
general  In  the  Confederate  Army  and  whose 
baptismal  name  was  States  Rights  Gist. 
More  than  that.  Mr.  Finley  has  a  son  named 
States  Rights  Finley,  Jr.  You  gather  that 
these  people  believe  in  states'  rights.  Then 
one.  or  both,  produced  a  B4r.  Emmett  Newton, 
who  has  a  beautiful  new  cabin  cruiser  no 
more  than  2  weeks  old,  and  a  Mr.  Paul 
Mathes,  who  is  the  State  commissioner  of 
conservation. 

States  Rights  produced  a  charming  Mrs. 
States  Rights,  and  Scott  Probasco  a  lovely 
Mrs.  Probasco,  and  we  all  l>oarded  that  yacht 
along  with  reports,  arguments,  conversation, 
charts,  maps,  fried  ciilcken.  deviled  egs.  and 
all  affiliated  refreshments  and  if  there's  any- 
thing about  that  river,  how  it's  harnessed, 
what  It  does  and  whom  It  serves  that  I  don't 
know  at  this  point,  I'll  guarantee  to  swim  It 
with  States  Rights  in  my  teeth. 

It  really  Is  a  tremendous  story,  and  these 
are  wonderful  people.  If  the  rest  of  tis  had 
to  pay  $700,0004)00  to  buy  scHnebody  some 
dams.  It  helps  a  little  to  know  It  happened 
to  folks  such  as  these. 


Hon.  Charles  Aubrey  Eaton 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1947 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  the  Honorable  Charles  Aubrey 
Eaton,  the  distinguished  and  lovable 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  great  State  of  New  Jersey,  cele- 
brated his  seventy-ninth  birthday. 

Many  tributes  were  paid  to  Dr.  Eaton 
on  that  occasion,  including  a  surprise 
birthday  party  which  was  arranged  by 
the  members  of  his  committee.  While 
many  well-deserved  compliments  have 
been  paid  the  venerable  leader  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  none  in  our 
opinion  were  more  deserved  or  more  ap- 
propriate than  one  which  appeared  in 
the  Newark  Evening  News  (Newark,  N. 
J.)  of  Friday,  March  28,  in  which  the 
Congressman  from  New  Jersey  was  re- 


ferred to  as  the  "conscience  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.''  This  tribute  to  ttiis 
Republican  Member  of  Congress  from 
New  Jersey,  it  should  be  pointed  out. 
came  from  one  of  the  leading  Democratic 
papers  of  that  State.  And  that  is  as  It 
should  be.  for  while  the  able  statesman 
from  New  Jersey  is  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  Party  his  devotion  is  first  to 
his  country.  In  his  approach  to  the 
momentous  problems  confronting  this 
country  in  this  critical  period  of  interna- 
tional affairs.  Dr.  EATor  recognizes  no 
party  lines.  The  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States  could  not  be  guided  by  a 
firmer  or  more  patriotic  hand. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

SALUTE 

Charlbs  AtreRET  Eaton  will  be  79  tomor- 
row. You  wouldn't  believe  It.  The  voice  of 
the  Representative  from  New  Jersey's  Fifth 
District  still  booms  without  aid  at  micro- 
phone, his  stride  is  vigorous,  his  big  hand 
offers  a  bear's  grip,  his  eyes  are  clear  and 
merry,  and  his  mind  is  free  of  cobwebs.  His 
23  years  In  Congress,  where  he  has  served 
with  credit  to  himself  and  his  State,  have 
made  him  neither  timid  nor  turgid. 

Mr.  Eaton  says  what  he  thinks  with  youth- 
fiU  candor,  and  he  thinks  with  considerably 
more  foresight  than  many  of  his  colleagues. 
The  November  election  made  him  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Hotise.  Seniority  could  not  have  prodixsed 
a  happier  result. 

Representative  Eaton  was  never  an  isola- 
tionist, and,  through  the  years  when  insular- 
ity was  a  fundamental  American  policy,  hi 
boldly  preached  International  cooperation. 
So  ill  he  feared  he  might  die,  hi  neverthe- 
less accepted  President  Roosevelt's  appoint- 
ment as  a  delegate  to  3an  Francisco  and  there 
helped  found  the  United  Nations,  of  which 
he  had  dreamed  for  decades. 

Now,  with  health  restored,  he  finds  himself 
in  a  powerful  position  to  promote  the  policies 
which  he  believes  offer  the  world  its  sole  hope 
of  enduring  peace. 

"The  earth  has  shrunk  to  a  neighborhood 
and  commerce  is  now  a  matter  of  continents 
and  hemispheres,"  he  said  as  long  ago  as 
1901.  "Into  the  matrix  of  a  common  life 
all  civilizations  are  fltmg  and  must  give  and 
take  what  they  can.  *  *  *  All  peoples  will 
be  modified  In  Ideals,  Institutions,  and  meth- 
ods. The  mighty  hand  of  God  Is  pressing  the 
nations  together." 

No  wonder  Mr.  Eaton  has  been  called  the 
conscience  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  he  upholds  with  eloquence  and  sincerity 
the  ancient  aspirations  and  virtues.  There 
he  stands,  the  symbol  of  what  is  good  and 
great  In  American  life. 


Duty  of  United  States  to  Support  Free 
Peoples 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  massachttsxtts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  very  Important  part  of  an 
address  made  recently  in  Boston,  Mass.. 
by  Rev.  (Fr.)  Edmund  A.  Walsh.  8.  J., 
regent  of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service. 
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Qeorgetown     University.     Washington, 

D.  C: 

In  cond«nnlng  SLggrtmi^e  w»r  at  »ur«in- 
berg  the  Gowniment  or  the  United  States 
coounltted  itaell  not  only  to  prevent  m  far 
M  poaaible  the  launching  ol  any  fwtber  ag- 
ItTTMtnn  but  to  forestaU  condltlona  vblch 
mii^t  lead  to  later  anned  conflict.  The  issue 
was  aquarely  faced  and  bluntly  fonnulated 
by  President  Traman  tn  his  forthright  rec- 
ommendation to  Congreaa  on  Ifarch  12.  1M7. 
Recognixtng  that  the  American  democracies 
cannot  long  exist  in  a  world  where  toUH- 
tarlan  regimes  were  being  imposed  in  In- 
,  cteaslng  numbers  on  free  peoples,  be  related 
conditions  in  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  sur- 
Ytval  of  freedom  everywhere: 

"This  is  no  more  than  a  frank  recognition 
that  totalitarian  regimes  imposed  on  free 
people,  by  direct  or  Indirect  aggression,  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  international 
peace  and  hence  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtca.  *  *  *  I  believe  that  it  must  be 
"~-tfae  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support 
free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  sub- 
jugation by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
pressures. 

•a  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way.  •  •  •  If  we  falter  in  our  leader- 
ship we  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
world — and  we  shall  stirely  endanger  the 
welfare  of  this  NaUon." 

Here  was  aOrmation  of  a  new  foreign 
policy  which  inrolved  a  collateral  application 
of  the  principles  established  at  Nuremberg. 
Sometimes  a  blinding  llaah  of  lightning  wUl 
illummate  a  conventional  landscape  and  set 
aoese  masalTe  landmark  in  such  stark  per- 
spective that  It  takes  on  new  and  unrealised 
cootovBS.  It  wtm  alw»ys  tbcre.  to  be  sure. 
Imt  rspo—d  IndlBtlnet  and  undefined  in  a 
murky  atmosphere.  In  that  address  to  Oon- 
gTS— .  which  Is  bound  to  mark  a  transitional 
moaaent  In  American  blatory.  Prealdent 
Truman  extended  the  prindptos  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  beyond  the  territorial  Itmiu 
or  the  Wcatarn  HrmliHiwe  to  the  world-wide 
of  human  freedom.  Just  as  the  warn- 
d  ismf  Monioe  In  bia  seventh  annual 
to  Congress  on  December  3,  1833. 
not  oolj  dlrcetcd  against  the  Holy 
Is  conamanty  supposed — but 
enpbatically  against  the  tctritorlal  encroach- 
menu  ot  Imperial  Roaia  on  the  North 
American  eontlnent.  so  tha  Tftiman  doc- 
trine of  IM7  dearly  Indtcatad  RuHlan  oom- 
muniam  as  the  fountalnhead  at  the  splrlttul 
"MTMT*  thrcatoalng  the  present  generation. 
To  be  sure,  the  dealgaa  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liane*  of  which  Ruaais  was  part,  and  the 
poaaitatltty  at  European  intervention  in  South 
America,  played  their  role  in  clarifying  the 
lasoe  in  the  mind  of  the  American  Prealdent 
and  Ikis  Secretary  of  State.  That  contin- 
gency was  variously  estimated  at  the  time 
and  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
latter  historians  respecting  the  degree  and 
inunediacy  of  the  danger.  But  the  signifi- 
cant fact  remains  that  in  the  celebrated  doc- 
trine of  December  3.  1833.  the  phrasing  used 
to  fMmulate  the  basic  noncolonization 
principle  of  the  message  was  virtually 
identical  with  the  language  of  the  peremp- 
tory warning  communicated  to  the  Russian 
Minister  4  months  previously.  And  the 
reference  to  Russia  occurs  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  the  message — much  earlier 
than  the  pasaage  concerning  the  relations 
ot  Burope  to  the  Latin -American  Republics. 
The  full  implieatioDs  of  the  Truman  doc- 
trine will  become  apparent  when  one  weighs 
the  obligatlona  ari^ng  tram  It  and  compares 
them  with  the  burdens  Implicit  in  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  Hemlsf^berlc  defense  was  both 
the  limit  and  the  extent  at  the  former  and 
Its  essence  was  negative  In  character — a  pro- 
hlbltleo  i^alnst  any  encroachment  of  the 
Doonartikical  system  on  the  territories  ot  the 
recently  won  democradea  of  th-<  New  World. 
Ii  was  not  a  philosophy  of  freedom  for  the 


C  [d  World  nor  a  direct  political  application 
o :  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
a  :tualitles  of  the  post-Napoleonic  Age.  There 
ii  only  p««»«"g  reference  to  the  general  wel- 
i  ire  of  mankind  but  much  emphasis  on  the 
s!curity  of  the  United  States  through  en- 
L  LTgenoent  of  a  defense  area.  It  was  due 
V  aming  to  Alexander  I  of  Russia  that  his 
f  olicy  of  a  creeping  advance  down  the  west 
cMst  of  North  America,  based  on  his  sov- 
e  relgnty  over  Alaska  was  sure  to  involve  him 
13  conflict  with  the  United  States.  His 
I  kase  ot  1831  prohibiting  non-Russian  ves- 
s  Pis  from  approaching  within  100  Italian 
I  lilea  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
I  rought  his  claims  down  to  parallel  51,  well 
i  ito  the  Oregon  Territory,  while  hi«  Russian 
loionies  and  forts  were  pushing  steadily 
southward  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  until 
1  hey  had  approached  San  Francisco.  There 
1  i  still  a  remuider  of  those  times  in  mod- 
irn  San  Francisco — Russian  Hill.  Secre- 
1  ary  of  State  Adams  tells  us  in  his  memoirs. 
1  mder  date  of  July  17.  1823.  that  he  lodged  n 
'  igorous  protest  with  the  Czar  through  the 
I  iUE&ian  Minister  in  Washington : 

"I  told  him  specially  that  we  should  con- 
est  the  right  of  Russia  to  any  territorial  es- 
abliahment  on  tlUs  continent,  and  that  we 
hould  assume  distinctly  the  principle  that 
he  American  continenta  are  no  longer  sub- 
ecu  lor  any  new  European  colonial  estab- 
i&hments." 

The  noncolnnusation  of  new  areas  Dy 
I  Communist  aggression  is  now  declared  to  be 
;  i  cardinal  principle  of  American  foreign 
toUcy  and  support  is  pledged  to  any  people 
eeking  to  nuUntain  their  freedom  against 
llrect  or  Indirect  attempu  to  establish  a 
i£arxian  dictatorship  over  them.  The  speed 
rith  which  the  American  prmciple  of  free 
iemocracy  ruahed  in  to  occupy  the  political 
racuum  created  by  the  announced  with- 
Irawal  of  Brltlah  power  from  the  Middle  East 
s  an  index  of  awakened  re^xmsibility  in 
ligh  places.  It  was  a  question  of  immediate 
eaponae  to  an  impelling  emergency  or  else 
irogrcaslve  surrender  to  the  calctilated  ad- 
rance  of  world  communism.  If  nothing  had 
)een  done,  the  conquest  of  Europe  by  com- 
nunlsm  would  have  been  immeasuratdy  ad- 
ranced:  If  the  Truman  doctrine  is  not  now 
(upportcd  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  people 
if  the  country,  we  shall  face  the  steady  de- 
■Une  of  the  good  name  of  the  United  States. 
>articularly  in  the  estimation  of  smaller  na- 
ioos  who  have  been  hesitating  between  East 
ind  West. 

It  la  not  probable  that  Ruaaia  will  reply 
rith  any  warlike  attitude.  She  is  in  no 
xjsltion  to  challenge  the  power  of  the  United 
States  St  this  time,  in  view  ctf  the  cruel 
levastation  sulTered  under  the  Nazi  invasion 
ind  In  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  her 
leople  after  the  prolonged  war  effcHt  of  past 
rears.  She  will  bide  her  time.  She  will  wait 
intll  abe  la  In  posaession  of  acttial  manufac- 
tured atomic  bombs  and  until  the  Commu- 
list  Parties  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
iphere  have  infiltrated  further  into  the  de- 
fense installations,  the  industrial  plants,  the 
^vemmental  structure,  and  the  general 
Mjpulatlons  of  IfOrth  and  South  America. 

The  action  of  the  President  does  not  imply 
either  weakening  or  usurping  the  atithority 
or  the  United  Nations.  A  fire  had  broken 
Dut  while  the  fire  department  of  a  new  com- 
munity existed  only  as  a  paper  project.  To 
wait  until  the  issue  in  Greece  and  Turkey 
cotild  be  autunltted  to  some  distant  meeting 
or  the  Sectnrlty  Council  where  it  would  still 
be  subject  to  a  sure  veto  by  Soviet  Russia 
would  have  been  default  In  statesmanship, 
vialon.  and  courage.  The  meas\ires  advo- 
cated by  the  President  were  the  means  most 
urgcbtly  needed:  relief  of  distress  and  sta- 
Ulilw Ileal  of  tiie  natiooal  economy.  Military 
personnel  was  Included  aa  a  collateral  and 
advisory  subsidy.  If  the  dollar  can  be  used 
to  improve  agriculture  in  the  Balkans,  build 
bridges,   coiistruct    railroads,   multiply   elec- 


tric power.  Increase  the  number  of  schools, 
hospitals  and  welfare  facilities,  stimulate  In- 
dustry, expand  trade  and  commerce,  feed 
the  starving,  clothe  the  naked,  and  generally 
improve  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  citizen  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  then  the  boon  will  be  a 
domestic  blessing  and  the  bitter  grapes  of 
communism  will  wither  on  the  vine.  And 
no  beneficiary  need  fear  that  one  square  mile 
of  bis  territory  will  be  annexed  to  the  donor's 
empire,  no  firing  squad  will  accompany  the 
invaaloo.  no  alien  secret  police  will  stalk  him 
by  day  and  terrorize  him  by  night,  no  occu- 
pying army  will  consume  his  meager  food, 
no  convoys  of  prisoners  will  be  deported  to 
Siberia  in  the  name  of  the  (uroletariat,  and 
no  concentration  camps  established  for  po- 
litical opponents.  Small  wonder  that  the 
vision  has  thrilled  and  sustained  the  Iniiabi- 
tants  at  those  beleagured  outpoeU  of  non- 
Communist  society  in  the  Mediterranean 
world. 

The  timing  of  the  Truman  doctrine  was 
one  of  its  most  signiQcant  features,  and  the 
gesttire  which  accompanied  it  was  something 
more  than  lip-service  to  the  ideals  of  the 
brotherhood  of  manft  Worda  became  deeds 
and  the  violent  reaction  of  Soviet  spokesmen 
is  stire  index  of  their  thwarted  hopes  for  a 
Communist  seizure  of  power  in  Greece.  One 
must  not  only  be  right  in  great  historic 
crises  but  one  must  be  right  at  the  right 
moment.  It  is  Just  as  fatal  to  be  right  at 
the  wrong  moment  as  wrong  at  the  right 
moment.  President  Truman  was  right  at  the 
right  moment. 


Assutance  to  Greece  uti  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OF  REIIARKS 
or 

HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

or  noanu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  1   (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcou  a  very  able 
editorial  relative  to  assistance  to  Oreece 
and  Turkey,  written  by  John  S.  Knight, 
owner  of  the  Knight  newspapers,  and 
published  in  the  March  9,  1947.  issue  of 
the  Miami  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


CAN  sraiAO  or  cosot 
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Pleas  by  the  Greek  Government  for  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  prevent  that  stricken 
country's  economic  collapse  should  be  viewed 
realistically  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Sentimentally,  our  hearts  go  out  to  the 
Greeks  who  are  tcvn  by  civil  dissension  re- 
sulting from  Great  Britain's  insistence  that 
King  George  n,  a  listless  and  near-Fascist 
ruler,  be  returned  to  the  throne. 

We  share  also  her  fears  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion and  sympathize  deeply  with  a  gallant 
people  facing  up  to  the  inevitable  break 
down  of  an  already  tottering  eeonomy. 

Since  Great  Britain,  Greece's  traditional 
protector,  has  served  notice  that  she  can  no 
longer  support  a  substantial  army  in  Greece 
to  preserve  order,  the  problem  is  thrown 
squarely  in  our  laps  because  we  are  so  closely 
tied  to  British  foreign  policy. 

The  State  Department  Is  apparently  cxxm- 
mitted  to  Greek  assistance  In  the  amount 
of  t360.000,000.  It  Is  explained  publicly  that 
a  sum  of  this  size  is  necessary  to  purchase 
food,  clothing,  and  other  emergency  essen- 
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tials.  Additionally,  the  Greek  note  to  the 
United  States  explained  that  American  tech- 
nical experts  are  needed  to  help  the  coimtry 
to  her  feet. 

What  neither  the  Slate  Department  nor 
the  Greek  diplomatic  dispatch  did  say,  and 
this  Is  the  real  issue,  is  that  American  money 
and  perhaps  her  soldiers  must  be  used  if  we 
are  to  prevent  the  spread  of  communism 
throughout  the  Balkans  and  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

The  argument,  freely  used  by  high  officials 
and  military  leaders  in  oflf-the-record  sessions 
with  Washington  newspaper  correspondents, 
is  "fight  communism  with  dollars." 

It  is  a  cry  that  will  be  heard  much  more 
frequently  and  openly  in  the  months  and 
years  to  come. 

It  is  an  assertion  that  should  be  sharply 
challenged  before  It  becomes,  through  public 
inertia  and  Government  propaganda,  the  pat- 
tern for  our  future  foreign  policy. 

Isn't  it  high  time  that  we  came  to  grips 
with  the  facts? 

American  dollars  failed  to  resolve  the  polit- 
ical differences  in  China  between  Generalis- 
simo Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Communists. 
We  threw  away  hundreds  of  millions  in  a 
vain  effort  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and 
came  away  with  nothing  but  the  bitter  taste 
of  another  political  retreat. 

George  Weller.  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
foreign  service,  says  that  the  postwar  jjolicy 
of  "pay,  preach,  and  retreat."  which  has  failed 
on  a  gigantic  scale  in  China,  has  failed  In  the 
Balkans,  too,  and  It  has  cost  the  American 
people  In  postwar  aid  nearly  $500,000,000  to 
lose  their  political  shirts  at  the  "little  table" 
in  tiny  Greece  as  at  the  "big  Uble"  in  China. 
The  Miami  Herald  favored  the  British  loan 
as  an  outright  gift  with  no  thought  that  it 
ever  would  be  repaid.  We  believe  that  the 
gift  of  a  few  billion  dollars  would  prove  either 
that  Great  Britain  could  survive  as  a  great 
power  with  this  assistance  or  that  her  econ- 
omy had  disintegrated  so  badly  that  it  could 
no  longer  be  propped  up  even  with  Ameri- 
can financial  support. 

The  British  are  now  back  In  the  market 
for  another  loan. 

We  made  a  very  sizable  loan  to  France, 
timing  it  to  provide  a  potent  argument  for 
the  Rightists  in  the  French  elections. 

Yet  France,  with  no  semblance  of  strong 
leadership  or  direction,  continues  to  drift 
gradually  to  the  left. 

In  the  case  of  Greece,  British  Insistence 
upon  restoration  of  the  monarchy  prevented 
the  people  from  having  a  government  of 
their  own  choosing. 

We  have  backed  the  British  experiment  In 
Greece  to  the  hilt  and  now  find  ourselves 
the  unhappy  legatees  of  a  moral  and  material 
bankruptcy. 

Can  we  fight  communism  with  dollars? 
The  projected  $350,000,000  gift  to  Greece 
Is  but  another  in  a  series  of  well-intentioned 
but  utterly  futile  efforts  to  buy  off  the  Com- 
munists at  so  much  a  head. 

The  history  of  the  world  proves  that  indi- 
viduals with  strong  Ideological  convictions 
are  not  for  sale  at  any  price,  except  when  it 
suits  their  purpose  to  be  cooperative  until 
the  money  has  been  spent. 

There  might  be  some  military  Justification 
for  the  Greek  gift  If,  In  return,  we  obtained 
a  few  naval  bases  In  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Financially,  It  could  be  Justified  If  Britain 
agreed  to  transfer  Greek  credits  frozen  in 
London  to  the  United  States  so  that  Greece 
could  buy  some  of  the  things  It  needs  with 
its  own  money  Instead  of  borrowing  from 
us. 

It  might  even  be  morally  Justifiable  If  It 
meant  a  thorough  political  house  cleaning  in 
Greece  with  new  elections  so  that  the  people 
might  select  the  type  of  government  they 
prefer. 

But,  as  George  Weller  points  out  we  are  In 
efi^ect  only  throwing  more  money  Into  the 


bottomless  kitty  of  nations  who  have  antl- 
communlsm  for  sale. 

Can  we  fight  communism  with  dollars? 

For  one,  I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot. 

The  tragic  plight  of  the  Greeks  can  be 
alleviated  through  privately  supported 
groups  such  as  the  Greek  war  relief  associa- 
tion which  has  had  years  of  experience  in 
this  field 

Our  government  should  be  ready  to  ship 
surpluses  of  food  and  supplies  and  let  their 
distribution  be  supervised  by  trained  and 
competent  organizations  who  understand  the 
problem. 

But  the  policy  of  paying  Greece  to  sup- 
port a  token  force  of  British  troops  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  vastly  superior  Russian 
armies  in  the  northern  Balkans  is  unrealism 
at  its  worst. 

For  once,  I  agree  with  Senator  CtAtror 
Pepper  in  his  suggestion  that  the  Greek 
question  be  referred  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  a  global  problem 
vitally  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

As  time  goes  on  and  International  diflBcul- 
ties  Increase,  it  will  be  Impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  patch  up  the  remnants  of 
sha&y  regimes  and  empires  the  world  over. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  refute  the  rising 
tide  of  cynical  comment  that  It  is  Just  an- 
other debating  society,  the  Palestine  and 
Greek  problems  must  have  Its  Immediate 
attention. 

At  this  point,  someone  may  well  ask:  "If 
we  are  not  to  fight  communism  with  dol- 
lars, what  is  the  solution?" 

Unfortunately,  the  very  simplicity  of  the 
question  makes  the  answer  more  difficult. 

There  seems  to  be  almost  universal  agree- 
ment that  Communism  is  abhorrent  to  free 
men. 

But  who  shall  say  that  the  people  of  any 
nation  may  not  have  communism  if  that  is 
what  they  desire' 

If  the  ideological  and  military  confiict  with 
Russia  is  as  inevitable  as  the  wise  men 
of  the  radio  proclaim  It  to  be.  another  little 
nation  or  two  gone  communistic  won't  prove 
to  be  the  deciding  factor  ir  an  atomic  war. 

Let  them  demonstrate  whether  the  com- 
munistic system  can  be  successful.  Let  It  be 
shown  that  people  are  happier  without  free 
speech,  free  elections  and  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  capitalistic  system  Is  under  constant 
attack  from  disaffected  Americans  who  em- 
phasize its  imperfections  while  enjoying  all  of 
Its  benefits. 

Perhaps  the  communistic  system  can  pro- 
vide better  living  conditions,  more  abundant 
crops,  finer  cars,  superior  household  acces- 
sories and  greater  liberty  than  we  have  in 
America. 

Possibly,  some  people  could  be  happier 
living  under  the  constant  scrutiny  of  the 
secret  police.  Even  a  few  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  see  considerable  merit  in  the 
communistic  system.  Let  this  be  shown. 
We  might  all  be  convinced. 

Meanwhile,  efforts  to  combat  communism 
In  the  Balkans  with  American  dollars  are 
not  likely  to  succeed. 

Then,  when  we  have  bankrupted  ourselves 
trjrlng  to  ball  out  the  staggering  nations 
of  Europe,  communism  will  have  a  field  day 
in  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  the  capitalistic  system  will  be 
blamed  for  the  debacle  when  actually  It  Is 
being  drained  so  systematically  that  even 
today  it  has  considerably  less  than  an  even 
chance  to  prove  its  worth. 

We  have  poured  forth  a  golden  and  seam- 
Ingly  endless  stream  of  American  dollars  In 
our  policy  of  "pay,  preach  and  retreat." 

With  nothing  to  show  for  our  Immattirt 
generosity  except  more  calls  for  help,  the 
time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  before  we  Join 
our  friends  In  the  International  breadline. 

John  S.  Knicht. 


Yalta  Secrets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  spoken  out  repeatedly  against  both 
the  methods  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Teheran  and  Yalta  Conferences,  it  is  per- 
haps worth  adding  some  of  the  post- 
scripts now  appearing — tragically  too 
late.  But  surely  it  is  still  not  too  late  for 
the  United  States  Senate  to  repudiate 
officially  the  iniquitous  and  illegal  pro- 
visions of  these  deals,  made  without  Its 
advice  or  consent,  in  which  we  blithely 
agreed  to  the  giving  away  of  territory 
and  rights  here  and  there  which  do  not 
and  never  did  belong  to  us.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. America  must  get  her  own  hands 
clean  before  we  can  rightly  condemn 
others. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from 
World  and  two  articles: 

I  From  World] 
Peace     Tkeaties     Btrr     No     Peace — Chinesk 

Claim  Losses  Fbom  Treaties  Greateb  Than 

Damage  Suffehed  in  Was 

Last  month  a  group  of  liberal  Chinese  in 
Shanghai  issued  a  statement  declaring  that 
the  Yalta  agreement,  designed  to  secure  the 
peace,  had  been  more  damaging  to  China 
than  8  years  of  Japanese  aggression. 

So  far  as  World  could  discover,  the  state- 
ment did  not  get  into  the  papers.  Yet  here, 
in  simple  terms,  was  a  capsule  picture  of 
peace  in  our  time,  a  situation  where  bounda- 
ries and  peoples  and  access  to  raw  materials 
are  pushed  back  and  forta  ou  a  human  chess- 
lK>ard — by  diplomats  backed  by  armies, 
rather  than  by  the  armies  themselves. 

The  Yalta  agreement  was  drawn  by  Roose- 
velt, Churchill,  and  Stalin  as  the  price  of 
the  Russian  6-day  war  on  Japan.  China  was 
not  even  present,  although  she  later  accepted 
the  terms  In  her  treaty  with  Russia. 

As  a  result,  China  lost  Mongolia's  623.000 
square  miles  and  850,000  people. 

She  lost  through  Russian  stripping  $2,000.- 
000,000  worth  (United  States  money)  of  In- 
dustrial equipment  in  Manchuria,  as  well  as 
$2,000,000,  of  United  States  gold  bullion  di- 
rectly confiscated.  (Figures  by  United  States 
Reparations  Commissioner  Pauley.) 

She  lost  half  Interest  In  the  Chinese  East- 
ern and  South  Manchuria  Railways,  lost 
sovereignty  over  Darien  and  Port  Arthur. 
The  railway  is  not  being  Jointly  operated, 
Chinese  Government  troops  are  still  await- 
ing Russian  permission  to  enter  Darien,  no 
Chinese  ship  has  been  permitted  to  dock 
at  Port  Arthur.  Soviet  recognition  of  ftill 
Chinese  sovereignty  in  Manchuria  has  been 
technically  observed,  but  this  heart  of  Chi- 
nese heavy  industry  lies  shattered  and  picked 
clean. 

EUROPEAN    treaties 

Last  month  In  Paris  five  more  treaties  were 
signed,  peace  treaties  officially  ending  World 
War  n  for  Axis  satellites,  Finland,  Hungary, 
Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and  Italy.  There  was  no 
Indication  that  the  documents  were  any  bet- 
ter liked. 

Four  of  the  nations  (all  but  Finland)  as 
well  as  two  allies  (Yugoslavia  and  Greece) 
asked  for  treaty  revisions  the  next  day. 
Yugoslavia,  with  a  blast  against  the  Allies' 
stubborn    incomprehension,    stated   frankly 
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tbat  she  was  not  giving  up  her  claims  to 
Trieste  and  other  areas.  The  Vatican  de- 
nounced all  the  treaties  as  diktats,  com- 
menting: 

"The  Atlantic  Charter  ship,  flying  the  bat- 
tle penant  of  'lovir  freedoms,'  has  cause  to 
rest  on  these  rocks." 

Yalta  Secskts 
(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Foreign  Commissar  Molotor's  revelation 
of  the  Yalta  secret  agreement  an  reparations 
shocks  me. 

Not  because  of  our  late  President's  wllling- 
DMs  to  see  Russia  broadly  indemnified  for 
damage  inflicted  by  Germany.  I  believe  that 
the  aggressor  must  not  only  be  piuished  but 
pay  to  the  fiill  extent  of  what  Is  generally 
desirable.  It  seems  to  me  right  that  German 
plants  should  be  sent  abroad  to  replace  plants 
destroyed,  often  wantonly,  by  Germans.  I 
have  no  objection  against  limited  reparations 
«fUt  of  current  production  provided  they  do 
not  become  a  pretext  for  rebuilding  German 
industrial  power  above  the  danger  line. 

Moreover,  It  seems  to  me  only  natural  that 
Germans  should  be  made  to  rebuild  physical- 
ly the  plants  and  houses  that  Germans  de- 
stroyed. Collective  guilt  always  has  been  in- 
herent In  the  sovereign  nation  system.  If  It 
we  not.  how  exact  are  any  reparations  at 
•11?  Hie  Individuals  who  inflicted  the  dam- 
age can  certainly  not  be  segregated  and  made 
to  work  for  their  victims.  The  whole  de 
feated  aggressor  nation  has  to  work.  Be- 
tween producing  at  home  to  rei>air  wrong 
done  by  one's  nation  and  being  sent  abroad 
and  working  the  difference  is  only  of  degree, 
not  of  kind.  If  the  principle  of  slave  labor 
is  Involved  in  the  latter,  then  It  is  also  In- 
volved in  the  former  as  well. 

Therefore,  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Kus- 
sians  receive  all  practical  compensation. 

What  shocks  me  in  the  Molotov  revelation 
was  that  it  was  kept  "top  secret"  for  nearly 
2  years  after  the  war  ended.  Apparently  the 
mystery  bags  of  Teheran  and  Yalta  are  bot- 
tomless. "We  the  people" — allegedly  sover- 
eign—do not  and  apparently  cannot  kno« 
all  the  undertakings  which  our  late  Preeident 
took  in  our  name. 

After   the  Yalta  meeting   a   communique 
was^tasued.     It  was  then  stated  that  nothing 
further  had  been  decided.     Hardly  was  the 
Ink  dry  when  strange  things  began  oawl 
ing  out  at  the  mystery  bag. 

There  was  the  amaalng  decision  to  buj 
Riissia's  entrance  into  the  Pacific  war — n 
fl^t  they  could  not  have  been  paid  to  staji 
out  of — by  giving  them  privileges  in  Man- 
churia and  possession  of  the  Kurile  Islands 

There  was  the  revelation  that  Stalin  wai 
to  have  three  votes  in  the  United  Nationi 
against  cnie  for  us. 

Somewhat  later  came  the  stunner — oui 
President,  not  Premier  Stalin,  had  hamstrung 
the  new  international  organization  from  Iti 
birth  by  his  Insistence  that  each  of  the  five 
bigger  powers  possess  a  veto  over  action. 

After  each  revelation,  officials  who  hac 
been  at  Yalta  hastened  to  insure  worriec 
Americans,  including  me,  that  the  latcsi 
revelation  was  positively  the  last. 

Only  It  wasn't. 

New  revelations  of  secret  agreements  se- 
cretly arrived  at  can  follow  any  time. 

President  Truman  has  very  properly — Ir 
my  view — called  upon  all  citizens  to  back 
his  new  doctrine  of  opposing  aggressior 
everywhere.  This  need  restilted  from  poll 
cles.  good  or  bad,  pursued  by  our  late  Presl 
dent  during  the  war. 

Are  American  citizens  never  to  be  tol< 
prec^ly  when,  where  and  why  decisions  wen 
taken,  to  repair  which  they  now  are  asked  U 
give  their  treasure  and.  If  necessary,  theL 
lives. 

During  the  war — let  xia  admit — some  se 
crecy  was  necessary.    But  don't  let  them  kli 


you.  The  OermAns  were  perfectly  aware 
that  U  they  lost  the  war  they  would  pay. 
To  have  published  the  Yalto  reparation 
agreonent  would  have  done  no  harm.  The 
same  is  true  of  many  other  agreements.  For 
the  most  part  they  were  kept  secret  leas 
because  of  any  danger  in  letting  them  be- 
come known  to  the  enemy  than  in  the  in- 
convenience to  the  Administration  in  letting 
them  become  known  to  American  citizens. 
For  If  known,  they  would  have  been  subject 
to  public  criticism. 

The  champions  of  secret  statecraft  know 
this.  That  is  why  they  are  so  anxlotis  to 
prevent  the  full  publication  of  his  official 
memot's  by  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  Morgenthau.  For  if  he  tells  all.  a  Icrt 
of  officials'  faces  are  going  to  bum  brightly. 
Citizens  should  welcome  the  Morgenthau 
memoirs  because  they  will  reveal  what  oxir 
Government  did  In  secret  in  our  name.  Or 
is  American  democracy  to  be  built  upon  blind 
trust  in  an  elected  person  or  persons — a 
leader  complex? 

The  defense  will  not  be  lacking.  The 
President,  It  will  be  claimed,  acted  strictly 
within  his  constitutional  powers. 

That's  right.  That's  Just  the  trouble.  The 
American  Senate  has  never  Insisted  that  the 
constitutional  phrase  "with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate"  mtist  mean  that  said 
advice  and  consent  be  obtained  by  a  Presi- 
dent before  he  makes  decisions. 

Nevertheless,  ever-increasing  secrecy  caoi 
stultify  democracy. 

A  safeguard  might  consist  in  the  creation 
of  a  congressional  committee  of  five  members 
representing  both  Houses  and  parties.  This 
committee  should  have  access  to  all  secrets. 
If  it  also  had  a  veto  power  over  decisions 
affecting  foreign  policy  that  the  President 
wished  to  take  in  secret.  Citizen  Mowrer 
would  sleep  better. 


(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

RoosrvxLT   OirrrxADED   bt   Stalin    at   Yalta 

(By  Jay  G.  Hayden) 

The  late  President  Roosevelt's  amazing 
secret  generosity  to  Premier  Stalin  at  Yalta 
has  again  been  evidenced  in  the  publication 
at  Moscow  of  the  agreement  of  these  two. 
with  Churchill  dissenting,  on  a  $20 .OCX). (XX) .000 
total  of  reparations  from  Germany,  50  per- 
cent of  it  for  Russia. 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall  disputed  Molo- 
tov's  reassertion  of  this  claim  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  superseded  at  Potsdam, 
and  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  said  it  was  of 
no  standing  anyhow  t>ecaiise  Churchill  re- 
fused to  sign  it. 

The  Ink  scarcely  had  dried  on  the  Joint 
communique,  following  the  Yalta  Confer- 
ence, before  it  became  apparent  that  mtich 
more  went  on  there  than  was  inunedlately 
revealed. 

The  communique  was  issued  on  February 
12.  1945,  and  Just  a  week  later  it  cropped  up 
that  the  Atlantic  Charter  had  been  revised. 
As  originally  written,  this  document  said  its 
signers,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  wish  to 
see  sovereign  rights  and  self-government 
restored  to  those  who  have  been  fcvel^ly 
deprived  of  them.  , 

AGGRXSSOa    NATIONS 

At  Yalta  there  was  added  to  this  sentehce 
the  words,  "by  the  aggressor  nations,"  the 
obvious  purpose  being  to  exempt  territories 
taken  forcibly  by  so-called  nonaggressor 
nations,  such  as  Russia's  conquests  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  portions  of  Poland,  Pin- 
land,  and  Rumania. 

Since  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  Issued 
solely  by  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  presuma- 
bly they  had  the  right  to  change  It  In  the 
same  personal  fashion,  but  it  Is  doubtful  If 
this  Is  so  of  other  secret  agreements  which 
were  subscribed  to  at  Yalta. 


On  February  27.  1945,  Churchill  for  the 
first  time  revealed  details  of  the  agreement 
respecting  Polish  borders,  Including  modifi- 
cation of  the  Curzon  line  to  give  Russia 
the  important  city  of  Lwow.  and  allotment 
to  Poland  of  the  German  province  of  Upper 
Silesia  and  "such  other  territories  east  of  the 
Oder  River  as  may  be  decided  at  the  peace 
conference." 

The  latter  referred  to  the  Oder-Neisse 
River  line,  transferring  to  Poland  territory 
containing   9,500.000   Germans. 

In  his  Stuttgart  speech  last  yeer  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  began  trying  to  mitigate  that 
commitment  and  Secretary  Marshall  is  ex- 
pected to  do  the  same. 

Yalta  was  little  more  than  a  month  old 
before  it  leaked  out  successively  that  the 
Ukraine  and  White  Russia  had  been  recog- 
nized separately  In  order  to  give  Russia  3 
votes  in  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
Russia's  insistence  on  an  individual  veto  in 
that  body  also  had  been  acceded  to. 

BIGGEST  CONCESSION 

Not  till  February  1946.  did  there  come  to 
light  the  biggest  concession  of  all  to  the 
Soviet.  This  was  the  grant  to  her  in  ex- 
change for  a  promise  to  enter  the  war  against 
Japan  "within  2  or  8  months  after  Germany 
has  surrendered."  To  win  that  asstirance 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  signed  away  to  Rus- 
sia, Outer  Mongolia,  the  whole  Kurile  chain 
of  islands,  half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin  and 
in  Manchuria,  exclusive  occupation  of  the 
Port  Arthur  naval  base  and  a  half  share  with 
China  in  control  of  the  commercial  port  of 
Dalren. 

Chma  was  not  even  consulted  before  this 
purloining  of  her  territory,  and  as  subse- 
quently developed,  Russia's  entrance  into  the 
Japanese  war.  on  the  very  last  day  of  her 
commitment,  bred  nothing  but  trouble. 
Ever  since,  the  United  States  and  Britain 
have  been  trying  to  get  the  Russian  armies 
back  home. 

Not  the  least  interesting  element  In  all  this 
was  President  Roosevelt's  assumption  of  the 
right  single-handed  so  to  commit  the  Na- 
tion. Members  of  Congress  have  searched 
in  vain  lot  any  provision,  constitutional  or 
otherwise,  that  Invests  the  President  with 
such  broad  right,  except  as  his  proposals  later 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  ap- 
proved by  it. 

In  this  instance  also  there  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  at  Yalta,  was  reduced  both 
physically  and  mentally.  He  died  2  months 
later.  It  is  no  wonder,  perhaps,  that  he  was 
outtraded  by  Stalin,  but  this  circumstance 
calls  all  the  more  for  some  action  to  assure 
that  this  sort  of  thing  shall  not  happen  again. 


Let's  Avoid  Escapist  Illnsions  Regarding 
UN  and  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  iriNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  William 
Henry  Chamberlin: 

Lets  Avoid  Escapist  Illusions 

(By  William  Henry  Chamberlin) 

As  the  day's  news  seldom  falls  to  remind 
us,  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  disagreeable 
alternatives,  hard  choices,  difficult  decisions. 
This  makes  It  all  the  more  necessary  to  rule 
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out  the  pleasant  pastime  of  wishful  think- 
ing, to  distinguish  rigidly  between  sound 
and  quack  Ideas  and  never  to  confuse  the 
world  we  are  living  in  with  some  Ideal  Uto- 
pian world.  We  may  be  sure  that  we  shall 
not  solve  any  real  problem  by  hugging  escap- 
ist illusions. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  Illu- 
sions is  to  imagine  that  we  can  get  away 
from  difSculties  by  dumping  them  Into  the 
lap  of  the  United  Nations.  The  time  may 
come  in  some  distant  future  when  Individual 
nations  will  be  willing  to  cede  substantial 
attributes  of  sovereignty  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  give  that  organization  some  of  the 
power  and  dignity  of  a  parliament  of  man, 
to  recall  Tennyson's  phrase. 

But  that  time  is  certainly  not  now.  As 
it  is  now  constituted,  the  United  Nations 
cannot  take  decisive  action  in  the  face  ot 
a  veto  by  one  of  its  five  principal  members. 
What  is  perhaps  still  more  Important,  it 
possesses  neither  Independent  finances  nor 
an  Independent  military  and  police  force. 

So  the  suggestion  that  the  Turkish  and 
Greek  situation  should  be  referred  to  the 
United  Nations,  however  attractive  in  theory, 
would  have  only  led  to  indefinite  delay  and 
sterile  recrimination  when  prompt  action  is 
necessary.  Our  Interest  In  Greece  and  Tur- 
key is  primaiDy  to  stave  off  a  crumbling 
process  that  would  pave  the  way  for  Soviet 
domination  of  these  strategically  located 
countries.  Would  it  be  realistic  to  expect 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  charter  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  cooperate  In  ctirblng 
Its  own  aggressive  and  expansionist  designs? 
Yet  this  Is  what  reference  of  the  near-east- 
ern crisis  to  the  United  Nations  would  imply. 

THE  BHmSH  BACK  DOWN  ON  PALESTINE 

The  British  decision  to  refer  the  Palestine 
question  to  the  United  Nations  Is  a  confes- 
sion of  failure  and  weakness,  rather  than 
a  symbol  of  hope  for  that  divided  and  tor- 
mented country.  It  Is  improbable  that  the 
United  Nations  can  work  out  any  scheme  that 
has  not  already  been  weighed  In  the  balance 
and  found  wanting  by  the  harassed  British 
administration.  It  would  have  been  far 
more  hopeful  if  the  British  Government  had 
proposed  a  plan  for  Palestine  as  equitable 
both  to  Jewish  and  Arab  communities  as 
possible  and  then  asked  for  United  Nations 
sanction  and  endorsement. 

It  Is  also  an  illusion  to  suppose  that  we 
should  get  over  the  growing  pains  of  the 
transition  from  Imperialism  to  greater  self- 
government  for  colonial  countries  by  placing 
the  United  Nations  In  charge  of  those  coun- 
tries which  are  not  yet  politically  and  educa- 
tionally prepared  for  full  Independence.  Ex- 
periments in  Joint  administration  of  colonial 
areas  usually  lead  to  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. A  good  example  is  the  Franco- 
British  condominium  o.er  the  New  Hebrides 
archipelago  In  the  South  Pacific.  This  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  pandemonium. 
If  countries  with  broadly  similar  Institutions 
like  England  and  France  could  not  work  out 
a  satisfactory  system  of  Joint  administration 
for  the  New  Hebrides  it  is  easy  to  Imagine 
the  obstacles  that  would  confront  a  Joint 
American-Soviet  trusteeship  for  Korea.  What 
would  seem  right  and  natural  to  an  Ameri- 
can administration  would  often  seem  wrong 
and  unnatural  to  his  Soviet  colleague,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  most  grlevlous  and  dangerous  Illusion, 
perhaps,  was  that  we  could  get  rid  of  worries 
about  the  atomic  bomb  by  turning  it  over  to 
the  United  Nations.  What  this  would 
amount  to  in  practice  would  be  unilateral 
American  disarmament  In  favor  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  sound  sense  of  the  American 
prople  has  pretty  definitely  ruled  out  any 
such  naive  proposal,  although  our  wishful 
thinkers  wistfully  revert  to  it  now  and  again. 


THK  FHIENDLT  COMFETmON  IDXA 

There  Is  another  fallacious  idea  which 
seems  reasonable  In  the  light  of  previous 
American  experience  and  which  is  some- 
times voiced  in  circles  where  there  is  no  sym- 
pathy with  communism.  This  is  that  our  sys- 
tem and  the  Soviet  Communist  system  are 
engaged  in  a  kind  of  peaceful  competition  as 
to  which  can  provide  a  better  life  for  more 
people.  Opposition  to  communism  in  the  in- 
ternational field,  so  this  argument  runs,  is 
futile.  For,  if  our  system  is  better,  it  will 
automatically  win  In  the  competition.  If 
the  Communist  system  Is  better  it  will  win. 

Every  American  could  be  happy  if  the  issue 
were  as  simple  as  this.  By  every  ascertain- 
able test  of  human  well-being  American  free 
enterprise  is  far  ahead  of  Soviet  communism, 
and  gives  every  promise  of  remaining  ahead. 
We  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  re- 
sults of  a  prolonged  period  of  free  and  peace- 
ful competition. 

But  the  fallacy  In  this  argument  lies  In 
the  fact  that  communism,  once  clamped 
down  on  a  people,  cannot  be  shaken  off  by 
peaceful  means.  Communist  regimes,  once 
established  In  power,  cannot  be  voted  out  of 
power,  no  matter  how  dissatisfied  the  peo- 
ples under  their  rule  may  be.  This  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  experience  not  only 
In  Russia,  but  In  Its  sateUlte  states  with 
Poland  as  a  vivid  illustration. 

COMMUNIST  STATES   HARD  TO  UNSEAT 

Accustomed  to  voting  a  party  out  of  power 
when  they  are  dissatisfied  wltfc  it,  Amer- 
icans assume  too  easily  that  peoples  under 
Communist  domination  can  resort  to  the 
same  painless  and  easy  process.  This  Is 
unfortunately  not  the  case.  There  is  not  a 
single  country  where  communism  won  ma- 
jority in  a  genuinely  free  election.  Yet  com- 
munism dominates  a  considerable  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

If  our  foreign  policy  should  be  governed 
by  the  soothing  Idea  that  we  are  engaged  In 
free,  peaceful  comi>etltlon  with  communism, 
in  which  we  should  be  entirely  passive,  we 
should  see  Communist  regimes  come  into 
power  in  one  country  after  another  by  the 
familiar  methods  of  Intrigue  from  without 
and  coup  d'etat  from  within.  And  the  peo- 
ples subjected  to  these  regimes  would  not 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  them  as  we  substituted 
a  Republican  for  a  Democratic  Congress  at 
the  election.  Nor  would  these  peoples  be 
given  the  slightest  opportunity,  so  far  as 
their  rules  could  prevent  it,  to  make  an 
accurate  and  honest  comparison  between 
conditions  under  communism  and  conditions 
under  free  enterprise. 

Totalitarian  communism  is  Just  as  opposed 
to  free  Ideological  competition  as  It  is  to 
freedom  of  trade  and  commercial  oppor- 
tunity. 


Coal  Mine  Deaths  Call  for  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANGS  CASE 

OF  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 
i4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Centralia  coal-mine  disas- 
ter stands  today  as  a  reproach  to  the 
Government,  No  other  conclu:  i  can 
escape  the  fair-minded  man  as  he  con- 
templates the  loss  of  111  lives  in  the  face 
of  the  record. 


The  Director  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  March  28,  1947.  to  John  L. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  reveals  that  in  3,345  mine 
inspections  in  1946  only  2  mines  were 
found  to  be  complj'ing  entirely  with  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  Code. 

He  further  reveals  that  in  1,723  inspec- 
tions made  during  the  period  of  Govern- 
ment operation  of  the  coal  mines  between 
July  29, 1946,  and  March  27. 1947,  the  ap- 
proximate average  number  of  violations 
of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code  was  27 
per  mine. 

And  in  this  connection,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  wage  agreement  executed  at  the 
White  House  May  29,  1946,  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  "a  reasonable 
code  of  standards  and  rules  pertaining 
to  safety"  should  be  put  into  effect  at 
the  mines  and  that  tho  Coal  Mines  Ad- 
ministrator was  made  "the  exclusive 
agency  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
this  code,"  and  that  he  should  take  "im- 
mediate action  to  cause  all  employees  to 
be  removed  from  the  unsafe  area  imtil 
any  imminent  and  serious  danger  is  re- 
moved." 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  be  strange,  in- 
deed, if  there  were  not  bitterness  in  the 
hearts  of  the  families  of  the  dead  coal 
miners  today,  as  they  contemplate  these 
facts. 

The  responsibility  of  the  administra- 
tion in  this  terrible  disaster  is  squarely 
placed  in  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
bituminous  wage  agreement,  execut-ed  at 
the  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  29,  1946.  signed  by  J.  A.  Krug  and 
John  L.  Lewis,  to  which  the  United  Mine 
Workers  called  attention  In  their  release 
of  Saturday,  March  29,  1947: 

2.  (a)  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code: 
As  soon  as  practicable  and  not  later  than 
30  days  from  the  date  of  the  making  of  the 
agreement,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  after  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  such  other 
persons  as  he  deems  appropriate,  will  Issue 
a  reasonable  code  of  standards  and  rules 
pertaining  to  safety  conditions  and  practices 
in  the  mines.  The  Coal  Mines  Administrator 
will  put  this  code  into  effect  at  the  mines. 
Inspectors  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines 
shall  make  periodic  investigations  of  the 
mines  and  report  to  the  Coal  Mines  Adminis- 
trator any  violations  of  the  Federal  Safety 
Code.  In  cases  of  violation  the  Coal  Mines 
Administrator  will  take  appropriate  action 
which  may  include  disciplining  or  replacing 
the  operating  manager  so  that  with  all  rea- 
sonable dispatch  said  violation  will  be 
corrected. 

Excerpt  from  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code 
promulgated  July  29,  1946,  pursuant  to 
agreement: 

ARTICLE  XrV — ENFORCEMENT 

Section  1.  Enforcement: 

(a)  The  Coal  Mines  Administrator  is  the 
exclusive  agency  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  code  and  the  correction  of  vio- 
lations thereof. 

(b)  •  •  •  In  special  Instances  where 
a  Federal  coal-mine  inspector  finds  that  Im- 
minent and  serious  danger  to  employees  in 
the  mine  exists,  he  shall  promptly  advise  the 
operating  manager  or  his  representative  at 
the  mine,  as  provided  in  article  XII.  section 
5b,  and  report  by  telephone  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  shall  report  the 
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mattw  Immediately  to  the  Coal  Mines  Ad- 
miniatrator.  The  Administrator  or  his  rep- 
resentative shall  take  Immediate  action  to 
cause  all  employees  to  be  removed  from  the 
unsafe  area  until  any  imminent  and  serious 
danger  is  removed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  not  been  popular  in 
the  past  year  to  speak  a  kindly  word  for 
John  L.  Lewis,  but  the  general  dLslike  for 
the  methods  he  sought  to  employ  must 
yield  in  this  instance  to  the  stark  tragedy 
which  has  pointed  his  appeals  in  behalf 
of  safety  for  the  men  who  mine  the  Na 
tion's  coal. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress, itself,  has  a  responsibility.  Along 
with  our  efforts  to  obtain  legislation  to 
avoid  stoppages  of  work  by  having  better 
labor  laws,  we  should  make  sure  that 
Congress  also  does  its  part  to  eliminate 
these  conditions  in  the  coal-mining  in- 
dustry which  make  such  tragedies  pos- 
sible. 

On  January  6.  the  first  Monday  of  thi< 
Congress.  I  Introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  11.  a  bill  to  study  the  minin* 
and  distribution  of  coal.  The  resolutior 
proposed  to  direct  a  Joint  study  by  th« 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  o 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  "of  all  fac 
tors  affecting  the  mining  and  dlstrlbu 
tlon  of  coal  in  the  United  States."  wltl 
special  reference  to  "the  conditions  o 
the  workers  in  the  coal-mining  Indus 
try.  their  safety,  housing,  wages,  an( 
comfort." 

I  proposed  that  this  study  be  made  an( 
conclusions  be  reported  not  later  thai  i 
March  1.  1947.    As  I  said  on  the  floor  o 
the  House,  at  the  time,  the  pui-pose  o 
that  date  was  to  make  it  possible  for  th  i 
House  to  consider  remedial  legislatioii 
before  the  so-called  dead  line  of  April 


1947.  which  would  have  been  the  date  for 
the  commencement  of  a  new  strike,  or 
the  expiration  of  the  truce,  had  not  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Lewis  con- 
tempt citation. 

Today  Is  that  day,  and  it  has  been 
ushered  in  by  the  terrible  tragedy  of  la*t 
week  at  Centralia.  The  Lewis  conviction, 
no  doubt,  eased  the  urgency  for  remedifd 
legislation  in  everyone's  mind. 

The  Centralia  disaster,  however,  gives 
a  sad  and  solemn  emphasis  to  my  state- 
ment cf  January  6,  1947,  that  possibly 
there  were  special  conditions  in  the  coal 
mining  indu.stry  which  warranted  a  spe- 
cial study  and  special  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  has  taken  a  more 
constant  position  than  I  that  the  Con- 
gress s-hould  pass  and  the  President 
should  approve  sound  labor  legislation. 
The  record  has  been  clear  on  that  point, 
and  none  will  dispute  it.  I  want  tlie 
record  equally  clear  that  I  have  proposed 
and  urged  that  we  determine  whether 
there  are  conditions  In  coal  mining  that 
call  for  special  legislation  to  protect  the 
safety  of  miners  and  the  welfare  of  thedr 
families. 

The  Congress  did  not  write  nor  did  it 
have  any  responsibility  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  safety  provisions  In  the  bi- 
tuminous wage  agreement.  We  could 
not  have  prevented  the  disaster  at  Cen- 
tralia. But  we  may  prevent  future  Cen- 
trahas.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  a  study  of  coal- mining 
conditions  which  may  lessen  the  chances 
of  any  such  disasters  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  reconstruct  the  past  but  we 
can  do  something  for  the  future.  I  urge, 
most  earnestly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congress  now  authorize  the  study  pro- 
posed in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  11. 
and  thus  malie  a  fitting  and  constructive 


memorial  to  the  lives  that  were  snuffed 
out  In  the  Centralia  disaster. 

Under  permission  granted  by  the 
House.  I  place  the  letter  from  Director 
Sayers  to  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
point: 

Masch  28.  1947. 
Mr.  John  L.  Lbwis. 

President.     United     Mine     V/orkert     of 
America.  United  Mine  Workers'  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAM  Ma.  Lewis:  In  oxnpliance  with  your 
request  of  March  28,  1M7,  I  am  submitting 
the  foUowirig  information: 

1.  Total  number  of  mine  inspections  made 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1946  by  qualified 
inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  3.345. 
This  figure  includes  Inspections  made  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  Code  (July  28.  1946) . 

2.  The  number  of  mines  found  to  be  com- 
plying entirely  with  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  Code,  clear  of  all  violations  is  two. 

3.  The  approximate  average  number  of  vio- 
lations of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code  per 
mine  in  Government  possession  is  27.  You 
wUl  note  that  this  average  covers  only  those 
mines  in  Government  possession,  and  does 
not  apply  to  reports  on  inspections  made 
prior  to  July  29,  1946. 

4.  The  total  number  of  Inspections  of  bitu- 
minous coal  mines  made  under  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  Code  from  July  29.  1946,  to 
March  25.  1947,  is  1,723.  This  information 
was  not  requested  in  your  letter,  but  It  may 
be  of  particiilar  value  in  applying  the  ap-' 
proxlmate  average  number  of  violations  (27) 
of  the  code  recorded  in  paragraph  3  above. 

The  final  report  on  the  March  1947  inspec- 
tion of  No  5  mine,  Centralia  Ooal  Co.,  Wamac, 
III.,  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Washington 
later  today.  As  soon  as  it  Is  received  here, 
it  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  special  mes- 
senger. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  service,  please 
advise. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  R.  Sati 


Director. 


